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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Fkbrlary  27,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Alexander  Mackle.  president.  Pres- 
byterian Ministers'  Fund,  Philadelphia, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Ood  and  Father  of  us  all  in  whom 
our  fathers  trusted  and  were  never  put 
to  shame,  we  give  Thee  our  rererent 
thanks  for  the  blessings  Thy  love  hath 
showered  so  bountifully  upon  us;  for  this 
good  land  of  hope  and  glory;  for  her 
history;  for  generation  after  generation 
of  self-denying  men  who  have  given  of 
their  best  t^  America,  we  praise  Thee, 
OGJod. 

Ood  blees  America.  And  Ood  bleas 
the  President  of  these  United  States. 
and  the  Justices  of  our  courts,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

Especially  be  lliou  mindful  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Oive  them  good  Judgment. 
strengthen  their  resolve  ever  to  do  only 
that  which  is  right  and  well  pleasing  tn 
Thy  sight.  Olve  the  light  which  only 
eternal  wisdom  can  give  to  thoee  who 
reach  out  their  hands  to  Thee  in  these 
times  that  try  men's  souls. 

We  commit  to  the  keeping  of  Thy 
everlasting  love  the  life  and  memory  at 
Thy  servant  who  has  entered  into  teat 
tor  mnain  within  the  blessing  of  Ood. 
Bless  all  his  life  and  service  for  his 
coimtry.  Tell  him  how  mueh  we  mlSB 
him  and  long  to  see  him  again,  and  may 
we  Join  with  him  someday  in  Thy  good 
time  in  the  paradise  of  Ood. 

If  there  be  any  here  present  who  beam 
an  imbearable  burden,  may  he  cast  him- 
self on  Thee  knowing  that  Thoa  art  the 
great  burden  bearer.  If  those  at  bome 
whom  he  loves  most  and  best  are  sick 
and  sorrowing,  and  his  heart  is  heavy 
with  foreboding  and  fear,  may  he  hear 
Thee  saying.  "Peace  I  leave  with  you. 
My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  And  if 
any  here  is  tired  and  sordy  discouraged 
by  misunderstanding  and  careless  tm- 
kindness,  help  him  to  lift  up  his  eyes  xinto 
the  hills  from  whence  c(Hneth  our  help. 

Ood  bless  and  keep  and  hdp  every 
man  and  woman  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  all  whom  they  love. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  February  23.  1961.  was  read 
and  approved, 
cvn ITS 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  liiessage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  155.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  committee  to  commemorate  the  lOOtb 
anniversary  of  the  first  inaugural  of  Abrahaon 
Lincoln. 

Tlie  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

8.  Con.  Be«.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document,  with  additional 
copies,  "A  Report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Opera- 
Uoos,"  submitted  by  Senator  Allkn  J.  Kl- 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson 
monbers  of  the  joint  select  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  August  5,  1939,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for^e  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  tjJ8.  Government," 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  No.  61-3. 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

TTie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Febbuabt  23,  1961. 
Hon.  Bau  Ratbuvn, 

The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Okas  Ms.  Spkakxk:  Pursuant  to  section 
713(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
<rf  1050,  I  have  appointed  the  following 
mamben  of  the  Bfmklng  and  Currency  Com- 
_mltte«  to  be  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Defense  Production : 

Hon.  WuoBT  PAncAK,  Hon.  Albsst  Rahts, 
Ebm.  Ai»»«»*M  J.  Murm.  Hon.  Gohdon  L. 
McDoHovoB.  and  Hon.  Wqxiam  B.  Widkaix. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

Brxnt  Spence. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonighrto  file  a  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill,  H^.  4884. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  establishing  a  precedent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so,  in  one  or  more 
instances,  may  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
orders  granted  for  today  be  transferred 
until  tomorrow  and  be  first  in  order. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMlkHTTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvnTES 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  announce  briefly  that  the  money 
resolution  in  cormection  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  will 
come  up  Wednesday  instead  of  to- 
morrow. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  ScHERKB  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck)  for  February  27  and  28,  1961, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business  for  discus- 
sion of  highway  legislation  and  policy  in 
Boston.  Mass. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcxilture  may  have  xmUl 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  4510. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S.  Con  Res.  15.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document,  with  additional 
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copies.  "A  Report  on  U.S.  Foreign  Opera- 
tions.""  submitted  by  Senator  Allem  J 
EU.BNDER:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  J  Res  155.  Joint  re*>lutlon  to  create  a 
Joint  committee  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  Inaugxiral  of  Abraham 
Lincoln 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE -WALTER  M 
MUMMA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  FentonI. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  shjock  and  heavy  heart 
that  we  learned  of  the  passing  of  our 
friend  a  \d  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Walter  M.^nn  Mttmma. 

Only  last  Wednesday  Walter  was  pres- 
ent in  the  House  at  the  Washington  me- 
morial service,  and  his  sudden  passing 
from  a  stroke  which  he  suffered  the  fol- 
lowing day  resulted  in  his  death  on  Sat- 
urday. February  25.  at  the  Naval  Hospi-* 
tal  at  Betn&sda. 

Death  is  a  shock  at  any  tune,  bctt  it  is 
doubly  so  when  it  comes  so  suddenly. 
and  especially  when  it  is  someone  who 
has  been  so  close  to  you,  and  one  who 
although  advanced  In  years  was  always 
young  and  gay  at  heart. 

A  man  of  rugged  exterior,  Walter 
MuMMA  had  a  heart  of  gold,  and  a  devo- 
tion to  his  friends  which  made  hun  be- 
loved U>  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Congressman  Mumma's  tolerant  under- 
standing, his  intelligent  approach  to  the 
problems  of  his  country  and  community, 
were  rich  and  priceless  qualities  that  en- 
deared Walter  to  all  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  his  acquaintance  and  association. 

Walter  Mumka  was  the  type  of  citi- 
zen who  is  so  greatly  needed  in  our  coim- 
try  today.  A  real  American,  he  was  a 
living  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  hard  work  and  individual 
initiative. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1951  Mr. 
Mumma  immediately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  colleagues  by  his  receptive  and 
generous  approach  to  all  subjects.  He 
•  became  recognized  as  a  man  of  his  word, 
ability,  and  resourcefulness,  and  one  who 
never  sought  the  spotlight  for  his  own 
personal  reward.' 

His  forceful  but  friendly  impact  re- 
sulted in  accomplishments  in  private  and 
public  life  which  won  Walter  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  business  as- 
sociates and  his  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Mumma  was  one  of  the 
finest  exponents  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  made  the  United  States 
the  greatest  country  of  all.  His  belief 
in  his  country,  his  strong  character,  and 
his  will  to  assist  all,  endeared  Walter 
Mumma  to  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life. 


Walter  Mann  Mumma  was  boni  at 
Steelton,  Pa  ,  on  November  20.  1890  He 
attended  public  schools  at  Steelton  ajid 
graduated  from  Steelton  High  School  in 
1908.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  nis 
life  at  Harrisburg,  the  Stat<>  capital  of 
Pennsylvania. 

FoTlowing  his  graduation  from  hi^;h 
school  Mr  Mtmma  entered  the  Pfunsyl- 
vania  State  Forestry  Academy  at  Moiu 
Alto.  Pa.,  and  graduated  m  1911  with 
the  deuree  of  bachelor  of  forestry  He 
worked  from  1911  to  1916  for  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  State  Forestry  Service 

In  1916  Mr  Mumma  engaKed  m  con- 
struction activities  and  builders  supplie.s 
at  Harrisburg,  and  m  1921  organized  hi.s 
own  company  which  his  .son  Robert  still 
operates  It  was  a  highly  -sucee.s,sful  ven- 
ture and  Mr  Mumma  .soon  became  recog- 
nized as  one  of  Harrisbur^'s  most  in- 
fluential citizens  It  is  a  city  which  he 
helped  to  build  and  promote— a  commu- 
nity which  he  loved,  and  which  loved 
him. 

Walter  Muj^as  leadership  qualities 
were  publicly  m*©gnized  and  he  became 
active  in  many  pha.ses  oi  community 
affairs  in  Harrisbura,  taking;  a  leadinn 
part  in  hospital  work,  the  \pun«  Mens 
Christian  Association,  and  tne  clianiber 
of  commerce. 

Recognition  of  Waiter's  leadership 
and  work  for  the  welfare  of  hLs  fellow 
man  was  recognized  by  the  voters  of 
Dauphin  County  when  they  elected  Irfm 
their  register  of  wills. 

In  1950  the  public  of  not  only  Dauphm, 
but  Cumberland  and  Lebanon  Counties 
again  called  on  Walter  Mumma  to  .'^erve 
them  in  public  life  when  they  elected 
him  as  their  Repre.sentative  from  the 
then  18th  Congressional  District  of 
^Pennsylvania 

Congressman  Mumma  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  82d  Coiune.ss  was  reelected 
to  each  succeeding  Congre.ss  and  was 
serving  his  11th  year  in  the  House,  rep- 
resenting at  the  time  of  death  what  is 
now  known  as  the  16th  Congressional 
District  of  ^"nnsylvania  comprising  the 
counties  of  Dauphin,  Juniata.  Lebanon, 
and  Perry. 

Fraternally.  Mr.  Mumma  was  a  past 
master  of  West  Shore  Lodge.  FYee  and 
Accepted  Masons,  of  Harrisburg;  a  past 
potentate  of  Zembo  Temple,  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
33d  degree.  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  He  was  a  member  of  St  John's 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Steelton. 

In  the  Congress*^  the  United  Slates 
Walter  Mumma  served  his  country.  State, 
and  district  with  distinction  and  honor. 
No  request  from  his  home  folks  was  too 
small  to  receive  his  per.sonal  attention, 
and  none  too  large  to  challenge  his  best 
and  successful  efforts. 

Congressnaan  Mumma  served  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  before  being  ele- 
vated near  the  end  of  the  last  session 
to  the  important  tax  writing  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  to  which  committee 
he  was  reelected  at  the  opening  of  the 
cturent  87th  Congress. 

A  notable  private  and  public  career 
has  come  to  an  end.  but  I  know  his  loved 
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ones  lii.d  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
tliat  the  «reat  work  he  has  done  will 
continue  m  the  vineyard  of  his  Creator. 

The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  myself  and 
family,  together  with  that  of  our  Penn- 
sylvania congressional  delegation,  as  well 
as  Walters  countless  friends  in  all  walks 
of  life,  go  out  to  his  .sole  surviving  son, 
Robert  Mann  Mumma,  ^nd  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  May  God  lighten 
their  .sorrow  m  this  trying  hour. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

N!r  FENTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr   Halleok  ! 

Mr  HALLf:CK  Mr  Speaker,  just  this 
past  weekend  I  returned  from  Indiana 
where  I  attendeii  memorial  services  for 
one  of  tlie  dearest  and  most  loyal  friend.^ 
of  my  adult  life  Now  I  find  myself 
speakint;  a«ain  in  sorrow  at  the  passln^; 
of  another  fine  person  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  since  he  "wune  to  the 
Congress  in  1952  -  our  beloved  colleague. 
Waittr  Mumma. 

I  will  remember  him  as  a  man  who.se 
gentl"  \Aays  belied  an  iron-wiUed  deter- 
minuvion  to  stand  up  for  his  convictions 
whenever  a  principle  was  at  stake. 

It  IS  hard  for  me  to  imagine  that  any- 
one who  knew  Walter  Mumma  could  fail 
to  reco^;nlze  the  deep  sincerity  with 
which  he  approached  his  responsibilities 
to  this  Chamber 

The  qualities  and  abilities  which  made 
him  a  success  as  a  businessman  before 
coming  to  the  Congress  were  reflected  in 
the  significant  contributions  he  made  to 
his  Nation  as  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

His  appointment  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  was  evidence  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  members  of  his 
own  Stale  delegation  and  it  was  deserved 
recognition  for  his  long  interest  In  safe- 
guarding the  fiscal  well-being  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

I  am  sure  the  Walter  Mumma  I  knew 
and  admired  never  said  a  harsh  word 
about  a  fellow  man.  because  he  hawl  a 
genuine  affection  for  people — a  spirit 
of  brotherhood  we  associate  with  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

I  will  also  remember  Walter  Mumma 
for  his  cheerfulness,  his  good  himior  and 
for  his  dry  wit  that  was  never  biting, 
but  always  kindly  in  its  application. 

To  his  son.  Robert.  I  offer  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  the  loss  of  a  wonder- 
ful father,  in  whose  accomplishments  he 
may  justly  take  great  pride  and  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Walter]. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  lost  a  de- 
voted Representative  to  Congress  and 
I  lost  a  wonderful  friend  with  the  death 
this  past  weekend  of  oiir  colleague, 
Walter  Mann  Mumma. 

I  knew  Mr.  Mumma  long  before  he 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1951  as  a  Representative  for  Pennsyl- 
vanians  residing  in  the  16th  District. 
His  was  a  lifetime  of  service  to  his 
State.  It  was  while  he  was  register  of 
wills  in  Dauphin  County,  of  which  Har- 


risburg  Is   the   county   seat,   that   Mr. 
Mumma   received   statewide   recognition 

for  helping  servicemen. 

News  storieft  already  have  told  of  hl8 
earning  the  tag,  "Mr.  Cupid,"  for  paying 
out  of  his  own  salary  the  marriage  li- 
cense fees  for  returning  servicemen  wjille 
he  was  register  of  wills  from  1940  through 
1943. 

Prior  to  entering  private  bu&ineas, 
Walter  Mann  Mvuua  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  forestry  work,  having 
been  trained  In  this  field  at  the  Pennayl- 
vanla  State  Forestry  Academy.  He  spent 
5  years,  from  1911  to  1916.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forestry 
Service. 

In  coming  to  Congress,  Mr.  Mumma 
had  distinguished  himself  in  public  works 
projects  and  was  recognized  by  his  col- 
lesigues  with  his  appointment  to  the 
very  important  Public  Works  Committee. 
Just  recently  additional  duties  had  been 
placed  on  Walter  Mann  Mumma  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mr.  Mumma's  son, 
Robert,  my  heartfelt  sympathy  in  his 
great  loss  and  sorrow.  His  father  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  all  those  assembled  here 
today,  but  his  memory  and  deeds  will 
long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  '5'ENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sadness  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
ing of  my  very  good  and  able  friend. 
Walter  M.  Mumma.  We  have  lost  an 
able  colleague,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Walter  was  a  hiunble  man,  who  had 
a  goodness  of  soul,  and  kiindness  of 
heart;  always  congenial  and  affable. 

His  lines  of  friendship  encircled 
friends  of  all  elements  of  our  social  life. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  civic,  social, 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  area  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  district,  and  State 
which  he  represented.  On  all  problems 
he  responded  with  an  alacrity  of  a  man 
who  had  become  the  willing  servant  of 
public  duty. 

He  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  our  Government,  and 
his  devotion  to,  and  love  of  country,  was 
something  to  be  admired.  In  all  things 
it  can  be  said  that  he  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican, who  wanted  to  hand  on  to  the  gen- 
erations of  tomorrow,  a  greater  and  finer 
America  than  was  handed  to  him. 

So,  today,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
sadness  that  we  record  his  passing,  and 
remember  him  for  the  many  little  acts 
of  kindness  that  marked  his  friendship 
and  good  will  toward  the  Members  of  this 
House. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland!. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  in  pajring  our  re- 
spects to  a  great  man,  a  great  Pennsyl- 
vanlan  and  a  great  Congressman.  Mr. 
MiTMMA  was  one  of  the  most  congenial 
men  I  have  ever  met.   Although  we  may 


have  differed  many,  many  times,  Mr. 
Mumma  always  did  what  his  conscience 
dictated  to  him  to  do.  He  always  showed 
his  desire  to  represent  the  people  of  his 
district.  I  know  the  Cqngress  will  miss 
his  presence  here.  Above  'all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  express  my  sorrow  to  iiis 
family  for  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt], 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  death  on  February  25,  1961,  of 
our  colleague  and  my  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  Walter  Mann  Mumma,  of  Har- 
risburg. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  Congress,  Wal- 
ter worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forestry  Servkie,  having  received  the  de- 
gree of  bacheSr  of  forestry  in  1911  from 
the  Pennsylvfeiia  State  Forestry  Acad- 
emy at  Mont  Alto,  Pa.  He  later  organ- 
ized his  own  company,  specializing  in 
construction  activities  and  builders  sup- 
plies. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  civic  af- 
fairs of  his  community  and  State  and 
ran  successfully  in  1950  for  the  seat  in 
Congress  representing  the  16th  District 
of  Pennsylvani  i.  During  his  10  years  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Walter  distinguished  himself  as 
a  dedicated  public  servant  through  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his  constituents  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Walter  will  long  be  remembered  by 
his  colleagues  for  his  friendly  disposi- 
tion and  as  a  man  who  was  respected  and 
admired  by  all  of  us. 

To  his  son,  Robert  Mann  Mumma  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Pulton], 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  more  than  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
loss  of  Congressman  Walter  Mumma,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  we  all  knew  him  as  a 
friend.  I  think  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  today  summarize  Walter 
as  much  as  ans^thing,  that  he  was  a 
friendly  man  and  devoted  to  his  work. 

We  Congressmen  all  enjoyed  his  quiet 
sense  of  humor  and  his  always  good 
himior — yes,  and  his  dedication  to  what 
he  thought  his  duty  was.  I  want  to 
sympathize  with  his  son  and  we  cer- 
tainly feel  we  have  lost  a  fine  Member 
in  Walter  Mumma. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
great  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  dear 
friend  and  beloved  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  M.  Mumma  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  knew  Walt,  as  his  many  friends 
called  him,  for  a  period  of  8  years — the 
time  of  my  tenure  in  Congress.  He  made 
a  great  impression  on  me,  in  the  first 
place,  because  he  was  a  good  man.  The 
day  that  Walt  was  foimd  to  be  critically 
ill  was  the  day  tliat  he  would  have 
ordinarily  attended  our  weekly  prayer 
meeting  whicl^^^me  40  or  50  of  our 
Congressmen  ij^ilarly  attend  without 
any  fanfare  and  without  any  publicity. 


Walt  was  one  of  our  most  loyal  mem- 
bers of  this  group,  and  his  friendly 
presence  there  was  always  an  inspiration 
to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  think 
that  we  have  enough  good  causes  in 
America,  out  we  don't  have  enough  good 
people.  We  know  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  we  lack  the  courage  bom  of  this  in- 
herent goodness  to  do  that  which  we 
know  to  be  right.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
I  pay  tribute  to  Walt  Mumma  when  I 
say  again  that  he  was  a  good  man.  This 
goodness  was  based  on  the  spiritual,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions. I  believe  with  all  of  my  heart 
that  he  was  ready  for  the  moment  when 
his  Master  called  him  home. 

In  the  second  place,  Walt  MtJMMA  was 
a  diligent  man.  He  served  his  constitu- 
ents faithfully  and  effectively.  He  was 
serving  them  to  the  very  moment  of  his 
death.  In  my  opinion,  some  of  our 
most  effective  colleagues  are  among 
those  like  Walt  Mumma  who  escape  the 
headlines  quite  frequently  but  never 
escape  the  constant,  diligent,  and  effec- 
tive day-by-day  work  here  on  the  Hill 
which  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
legislative  processes.  I  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  Walt  Mumma  because  he  was 
diligent. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  Walt 
was  a  serene  man.  He  had  those  inner 
resources  which  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
daily  situations  which  are  so  apt  to  tor- 
ment us  with  the  serenity  perhaps 
equaled  by  some  of  us,  but  I -don't  be- 
lieve surpassed  by  any  of  us.  His  life 
was  an  eloquent  example  of  that  spirit 
of  serenity  painted  so  beautifully  for  us 
by  the  poet,  John  Burroughs : 

Serene.  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 
Nor  care  for  wind.' or  tide,  or  sea; 

I  have  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 
For  lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  my  haste,  I  make  delays, 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  th'  eternal  ways. 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  If  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  Joy  the  coming  years; 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  It  has  sown, 

And  garner  up  Its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  waters  know  their  own,  and  draw 
The     brook     that     springs     In     yonder 
heights; 

So  flow  the  good  with  equal  law 
Unto  the  soul  of  pure  delights. 

Yon  floweret  nodding  In  the  wind 

Is  ready  plighted  to  the  bee; 
And  maiden,  why  that  look  unkind? 

For,  lo;  thy  lover  seeketh  thee. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky. 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high, 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

So  we  say  farewell  to  Walt  Mumma 

with  the  knowledge  that  his  destiny  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Father  of  us  all, 
and  that  90  material  force  has  kept  our 
friend  away  from  his  heavenly  destiny. 
I  wish  to  offer  here  my  sincerest  con- 
solations to  the  loved  ones  of  Walt 
Mumma  with  a  prayer  that  the  presence 
of  the  Divine  Comforter  may  be  with  * 
them  to  sustain  them. 
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Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MnxncKKJ.     

Mr.  MTLLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  come  before 
you  today  to  p»y  tribute  to  my  collea^e 
and  yours,  Walter  MirMMA.-I'jJhave 
known  Walter  for  many  years,  and  I 
know  how  he  felt  about  the  people  he 
represented  here.  I  know  how  he  felt 
about  his  colleagues.  I  know  that  we  in 
the  House  of  ReiM-esentatives  miss  a  very 
dear  friend. 

I  wish  to  express  my  syropathy  to  his 
family  and  his  friends  In  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary  ] . 

Mr.    GARY.    Mr.    Speaker.    Walter 
X  y  MtTKMA   was  one  of  those   unobtrusive 

persons  who  served  his  district,  State. 
and  Nation  without  ostentation  or  fan- 
fare, and  yet  the  works  of  his  hands  were 
manifold. 

It  was  not  my  privilege  to  serve  on  a 
committee  with  hJm.  but  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  associating  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing prayer  group,  as  our  good  friend 
from  Florida  [Mr.  MatthkwsJ  has  just 
mentioned. 

He  was  a  great  representative  of  his 
**  people,  but  above   all  he^  had   a  most 

charming  personality.  He  enjoyed  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  affection  of  his 
ccdleagues  In  the  House.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly miss  him  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  expressing  my 
profound  regret  over  his  passing,  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family  in 
their  bereavement,  and  express  the  hope 
that  it  may  afford  them  some  measure 
of  solace  to  know  that  his  many  friends 
share  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

CtJRTINl. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
in  sorrow  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  lived  and  worked 
among  us  for  several  years  but  who 
passed  away  last  Saturday. 

Walter  M.  Mumma  was  one  of  the 
stalwarts  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. His  membership  in  this  great  body 
started  with  his  election  to  the  82d  Con- 
gress on  November  7, 1950. 

I  learned  to  know,  admire  and  respect 
our  colleague  after  my  subsequent  ar- 
rival and  admission  to  this  body.  I  Im- 
mediately came  to  appreciate  the  out- 
standing qualities  of  Walter  Mumma  and 
I  was  particiilarly  impressed  with  his 
attention  to  his  legislative  responsibili- 
ties and  his  grasp  of  the  problems  which 
come  before  us.  Walter  Mumma  lived 
a  full  and  rich  life  as  a  forester,  former 
register  of  wills  of  Dauphin  County,  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  capable 
legislator.  He  represented  the  16th  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  with  distinction 
and  ability,  giving  effectual  and  prompt 
service  to  his  constituents  and  to  his 
country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  friendship  I  had 
with  this  fine  and  good  gentleman  and 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  deploring  his 
loss  to  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Green]. 


Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  terribly  shocked  when  I 
learned  on  Saturday  evening  of  the 
ptissing  of  my  very  good  friend,  Walter 
M.  Mumma.  On  behalf  of  the  Phila- 
delphia delegation  of  the  House  I  express 
deep  regret  and  sincere  sorrow  to  his 
family  on  the  passing  of  this  great 
legislator 

Before  I  came  to  the  ConKress  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowine  .something  about 
Walter  M  Mumma— I  .served  in  the  U  S 
.Army  under  his  .son,  Maj.  Robert 
Mumma.  Walter  Mumma  wa.s  one  of 
the  finest  men  it  ha.s  been  my  plea-^urc  to 
meet.  In  all  the  years  I  ha^e  been  in 
Washin.;ton  and  all  the  time  I  have 
kno^^n  Walter.  I  have  never  heard  him 
say  an  unkind  word  about  anyone.  I 
believe  all  of  us  will  agtte  tliat  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  men  who  ever  .s<>rved 
in  the  Hou."^e  of  Representatives. 

His  pas-sinK  is  a  great  lo.ss  to  the  people 
of  the  16th  Di.strict  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  great  lo.ss  to  the  Republican  Party 
which  he  so  ably  represented  a.s  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
know  it  Ls  a  great  loss  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Walter 
Mumma  and  I  talked  together  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Again  on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia 
delegation,  I  express  our  deep  and  sincere 
sorrow  to  his  son  and  to  his  family 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Albert  1 . 

Mr.  AI3ERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  when  I  learned  that  our 
dear  friend  and  colleague.  Walter 
MuMM^,  had  left  us.  He  was  a  great 
man  and  a  fine  legislator,  but  always 
modest  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  he  had  legis- 
lative problems  before  a  subcommittee 
over  which  I  presided.  He  handled  the 
matters  which  he  presented  with 
thoroughness  and  skill. 

Walter  Mumma  was  a  man  of  high 
principle,  always  devoted  to  his  prin- 
ciples, but  in  all  this  he  was  a  man  who 
never  failed  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  his  fellow  man.  Among  all  the 
people  in  the  House  and  elsewhere  whom 
I  have  been  privileged  to  know,  I  have 
never  known  one  more  considerate  of 
others  than  Walter  Mumma.  He  was  a 
gentle,  kindly  man.  He  was  indeed  in 
all  respects  a  rare  and  lovable  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to    the   gentleman   from   Massachusetts 

[Mr.    CONTE]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uke  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  of  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
Honorable  Walter  M.  Mumma. 

His  unselfish  motivation,  integrity  of 
principles  and  ideas,  w  ill  be  sorely  mis.'^ed 
by  this  distinguished  body  and  by  mem- 
bers of  his  party. 

The  public  life  of  Representative 
Mlmma  was  dedicated  to  the  needs  of 
his  constituency.  State,  and  Nation,  to 
all  of  which  he  gave  unstinting  efforts 
and  genuine  concern. 

In  the  personal  contacts  I  have  had 
with  him,  I  was  always  impressed  by 
his  good  cheer,  humane  understanding. 


and  warm  encouragement.  Certainly.' 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area,  which  he 
knew  .so  well  and  loved  so  much,  has 
lost  its  most  ardent  booster  and  friend 
in  the  Congress.  ^^      .,^.  ,, 

Behind  him.  he  has  left-a  lega^A  of 
generosity  and  of  an  exemplary  Ufe  hi 
his  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  great  Na- 
tion As  legislator,  he  has  donated  the 
noble  and  conscientious  efforts  of  a  man 
who  not  only  believed  in  but  practiced 
the  fundamental  ideals  inherent  in  rep- 
resentative government. 

I  join  my  sentiments  to  those  of  my 
colleagues,  in  extending  to  his  son  Rob- 
ert, my  profound  sympathy  and  con- 
do!(-ncrs  m  this  hour  of  bereavement  and 
great  lovss. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
t^)  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
1  Mr.  FloodI. 

Mr.  FIXX)D  Mr  Speaker,  today  is  a 
very  beautiful  day  in  Washington.  Al- 
ter so  many  impleasant  days  this  one  is 
bright  and  sunny,  and  we  see  it  at  Its 
loveliest  as  it  can  be  here. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  say  this  at  the  pres- 
ent time  because  Walter  Mumma  almc^t 
daily  would  indicate  to  me  a  great  love 
of  natur.e.  He  w  as  trained  as  an  outdoor 
man.  His  career  in  school  was  chan- 
neled to  that  purpose,  to  care  for  Gods 
creatures  and  the  gifts  of  nature  to  our 
great  Commonwealth  and  to  our  coim- 
try. 

Often  upon  these  occasions  men  will 
say  that  "this  was  one  of  God's  noble- 
men." But  in  his  heart  from  boyhood 
these  thinjjs  of  nature  and  the  gifts 
from  the  Almighty  were  close  to  Wal- 
ter's heart  and  life.  We  use  the  ex- 
pre-vsion  upon  these  days  of  sorrow  about 
our  departed  friends,  as  they  may  be. 
but  one  word  more  than  any  other  comes 
to  me  when  I  think  of  Walter  Mumma. 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  a  kind  man.  he  was 
a  very  kind  man.  To  i5iy  right  is  the 
historic  row  in  this  Hall  where  sit  our 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  known  as 
the  Pennsylvania  row,  presided  over  by 
my  distinguished  neighbor,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fenton]. 
who  is  today  presiding  for  our  delegation 
over  these  ceremonies. 

Throughout  the  years  he  was  here  I 
would  go  to  that  row  and  lean  over.  He 
would  have  a  joke  for  me  or  I  for  him.  I 
knew  him  in  Harrlsburg  years  ago.  I 
got  to  know  him  here  intj^ately,  closely, 
and  affectionately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  friend,  and 
I  know  you.  sir,  from  Pennsylvania,  have 
as  well,  and  I  know  Mr.  Fenton.  a  very 
close  friend,  has  too. 

I  pay  this  tribute  for  myself  and  for 
Mrs.  Flood  to  the  family  of  my  beloved 
and    kind    departed    colleague,    Walter 

MrMMA. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Becker!. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our 
late  colleague.  Walter  Mumma. 

May  I  say  that  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House  9  years  ago  Walter  Mumma 
was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met.  We  be- 
came fast  friends.  There  was  hardly  a 
day  passed  In  the  House  that  I  did  not 
look  at  this  one  spot  over  here  to  my  left. 


where  Waltkr  always  sat  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation. 

I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  say  about 
Walter  Is  that  he  was  a  good  and  sincere 
friend. 

I  sat  with  him  on  committees.  I  knew 
of  his  fine  Interest  and  of  his  great  work 
and  of  his  attention  to  the  duties  for 
which  he  was  elected.  In  paying  tribute 
to  Walter  Mumma,  I  Join  not  only  with 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  in  express- 
ing sympathy  to  them  in  their  great  loss 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  with  Mr. 
MuMMAS  passing,  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation has  lost  four  valuable  men  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  simply  say  to 
the  family  ahd  to  the  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  express  my  sym- 
pathy at  the  loss  of  a  true  frierid,  a  fine 
man.  and  a  great  legislator. 

Mr.  FENTOJ>fr-- Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bray  I. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  new 
Congress  opens  a  common  bond  seems 
to  unite  the  freshmen  Members,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  same  party.  It 
was  out  of  this  "classmate"  feeling  that 
I  first  developed  a  great  respect  and 
affection  for  Walter  Momma.  In  the 
pcssing  years  I  have  never  heard  him 
speak  unkindly  of  anyone. 

As  the  years  passed  we  all  learned 
that  Walter  was  a  kind  and  gentle  man. 
We  also  found  him  to  have  sound  con- 
victions, which  he  supported  with  un- 
compromising resolution.  Walter's  con- 
tribution increased  proportionately  as 
his  seniority  lengthened.  Jvist  last  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  an  appointment  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  him.  I  am  sure  that  he 
would  have  been  a  valued  member  of 
that  committee  had  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  it  for  a  longer  time. 
Walter  Mumma  was  one  of  the  most  loy- 
al and  active  members  of  a  prayer  group 
o:  House  Members  that  meet  for  break- 
fast every  Thursday  morning. 

It  is  perhaps  unwise  for  any  of  us  to 
think  of  ourselves  or  our  colleagues  as 
being  irreplaceable.  But  in  the  quali- 
ties of  Walter  Mumma  we  recognize  some 
of  the  elements  of  this  Nation's  great. 
Certainly  our  country  will  be  weaker  If 
the  future  does  not  find  this  Chamber 
peopled  with  men  and  women  who  have 
the  integrity,  patriotism,  and  devotion 
of  our  departed  friend.  Waltbr  MTnonA. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ilix. 
Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  was 
one  of  those  who  came  to  the  Corngress 
at  the  same  time  as  did  Walter  Mumma, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Very 
early  we  learned  to  respect  and  admire 
and  to  love  him.  As  previous  speakers 
have  pointed  out,  he  was  certainly  a 
quiet,  kindly  man,  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  dedicated  Individual  and  a  very 
capable  legislator.  I  like  also  to  recall 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  deeply  religious 
individual;  not  6ne  who  made  a  great 
show  of  that  fact  but  one  whose  religion 
meant  a  very  great  deal  to  him. 

We  shall  remember  Walter  Mumma 
as  a  competelit  legislator,  a  friendly  man 
and  an  eminent  public  servant.  Our  sin- 
cere sympathy  goes  to  his  family. 


Mr.  F^afTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania  [Mr.  SCHNEEBELI]. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
'Salter  Mumma  was  endowed  with  an 
abundance  of  that  wonderful  human 
trait,  a  joy  of  living  and  an  expansive 
sense  of  humor.  He  was  a  delightful 
I)ersonal  companiqn  and  possessed  a 
warmth  that  made^im  a  friend  of  all 
whom  he  met. 

His  sens^  of  loyalt3)l  was  outstanding 
and  he  fought  long  ancl  hard  for  his  be- 
liefs and  for  his  constitutents.  He  dealt 
with  his  congressional  district  as  though 
it  was  one  large  family  unit  and  he  took 
care  of  his  area  people  by  a  personal  in- 
terest In  aU  their  problems.  He  was 
deeply  concerned  about  being  able  to  do 
a  proper  job  for  his  people  and  he  was  a 
determined  fighter  for  legislation  which 
he  felt  was  good  for  his  area  and  for  his 
country. 

He  possessed  a  strength  of  high  Chris- 
tian principles  as  exemplified  by  his 
character  in  trying  to  be  fair  and  forth- 
right in  his  actions.  He  wanted  to  know 
all  that  he  could  about  his  congressional 
assignments  and  particularly  about  his 
committee.  This  tenacity  of  purpose 
could  well  have  led  to  his  early  and  un- 
timely passing,  since  he  overtaxed  him- 
self in  his  last  days  by  working  too  long 
and  too  hard  in  his  new  committee  as- 
signment— all  because  he  wanted  to 
know,  so  that  he  could  do  his  job  prop- 
erly. 

The  people  of  the  Pennsylvania  16th 
Congressional  District  are  going  to  miss 
the  friendly  smile  and  effective  accom- 
plishments of  Walter  Mumma,  as  are  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  the  entire  country. 

I  personally  have  suffered  a  deep  loss 
In  Walter's  passing  as  have  his  many 
close  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  del- 
egation and  the  whole  Congress.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  this 
family  in  this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  3^eld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Cheng  WETH]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  deeply  shocked  and  saddened  when 
I  learned  of  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Walter  Mumma. 
I  want  to  join  my  coUeagiyes  in  extend- 
ing our  sympathy  to  the"^Pennsylvania 
delegation  in  this  great  loss  which  they 
have  sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  gr.eatly  enjoyed  know- 
ing Walter  Mumma.  As  has  been  stated, 
he  was  a  very  friendly  man.  I  never 
saw  him  when  he  was  not  in  a  good 
humor,  and  it  was  certainly  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  with  him.  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  enjoyed  his 
association  and  friendship  with  Walter 
Mumma.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss,  not 
only  to  this  House  and  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 
Walter  Mumma  was  a  good  man,  and 
a  faithful  public  servant.  We  need  more 
men  of  his  type  in  public  life.  I  wish  to 
join  in  extending  our  sincere  sjnnpathy 
to  the  members  of  the  family. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BlatnikI. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
Join  my  colleagues  and  friends  on  both 


sides  of  the  aisle  in  expressing  deep  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  at  the  sudden  loss  of 
Walter  Mumma.  I  have  known  Walter 
Mumma  for  quite  a  few  years.  He  was 
a  highly  regarded  and  esteemed  member  ^ 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  dur-  "* 
ing  the  86th  Congress  and  my  admira- 
tion of  his  personal  qualities  was  unlim- 
ited. In  our  committee  discussions  we 
did  not  always  agree  but  when  we  had 
divergent  views  we  discussed  them  in 
utmost  candor  and  frankness.  I  think 
all  of  us  on  the  committee  had  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  affection  for  him  and  I  be- 
lieve he  returned  this  feeling. 

He  was  noted  among  his  colleagues 
for  his  conscientiousness,  his  sincerity, 
and  his  earnestness  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  the  committee,  whether  they 
affected  him  and  his  district  or  not.  He 
was  particularly  helpful  to  the  cMnmittee 
in  perfecting  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  highway  program.  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent background  for  this  work  having 
been  engaged  in  construction  activities 
from  1916  vmtil  his  election  to  Congress. 
It  was  always  his  purpose  not  to  domi- 
nate, but  to  explain  and  to  contribute, 
either  by  way  of  information  or  to  act 
as  a  stabilizer  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, there  would  be  a  Uttle  rocking  of 
jthe  boat  or  an  emotional  fllareup. 

It  was  in  moments  like  that  that  his 
real  personality  emerged. 

He  was  not  only  friendly  but  sincere 
and  dedicated.  I  know  of  many  occa- 
sions when  Walter  Mumma  would  make 
it  a  special  point  to  travel  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  present  at  some  committee 
hearing  that  was  not  of  particular  im- 
portance to  his  district;  but  there  was 
a  certain  dedication  to  duty  that  made 
him  one  of  the  most  responsible,  one  of 
the  most  respected,  and  one  of  the  most 
beloved  members  of  our  Cwnmittee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  'gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

MOORHEAD]  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  my  colleagues,  particularly  my 
colleagues  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  expressing  the  sense  of 
loss  which  all  of  us  feel^n  the  passing 
of  our  beloved  colleague,  Walter 
Mumma.  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  lost  an  Intelligent  and  ded- 
icated Representative.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  lost  an  intelligent 
and  hard-working  legislator.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who 
served  with  him  feel  a  sense  of  loss  of  a 
true,  loyal,  sincere,  aiid-kind  friend.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing;-- 
my  deepest  sjTnpathy  to  Walterx'^ 
Mum  ma's  family.  v/ 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dague]. 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
more  rewarding  experiences  of  this  con- 
gressional assignment  has  been  the  ac- 
quisition of  stalwart  friends  along  the 
way  and  among  them  all  I  seemed  to 
have  moved  a  bit  closer  to  the  one  whose 
passing  we  mourn  today.  Walter  Mumma 
was  my  good  and  respected  friend,  my 
almost  daily  dinner  companion  during 
the  session,  and  my  trusted  confidant  at 
all  times.     We  thought  alike,  we  voted 
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alike,    and   our  political   and    personal 
philosophies  w«re  similar. 

Our  oeloved  colleague  was  a  generous 
man.  a  friendly  man.  No  one  In  need  or 
In  trouble  ever  received  a  refusal  from 
him  and  like  all  those  who  practice  true 
charity,  he  did  not  parade  his  good  deeds 
nor  look  for  acclaim  for  doing  what  he 
felt  was  his  duty.  Of  substantial  means 
and  the  founder  of  a  successful  business 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  humility 
and  nothing  in  his  demeanor  or  way  of 
living  ever  indicated  affluence  or  entitle- 
ment to  a  station  above  the  ordinary 
folks  he  delighted  to  serve.  In  politics. 
Waltir  MTTioiA  was  an  aggressive  op- 
ixjnent  but  one  who  observed  all  of  the 
rules  and  who  would  no  more  think  of 
exploiting  an  advantage  unfairly  than  he 
would  of  lying  or  stealing.  In  the  frater- 
nal world  he  had  traveled  far  and  en- 
Joyed  the  highest  award  the  Masonic 
order  can  bestow. 

I  shall  miss  this  good  friend  of  ours. 
more  perhaps  than  any  of  those  other 
cherished  colleagues  who  have  been 
called  from  us  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors.  I  shall  miss  his  humor.  I  shall 
miss  his  kindness,  I  shall  miss  his 
friendly  advice.  But  above  all  else  I 
shall  miss  the  assurance  that  here  was 
one  to  whom  I  could  always  turn  In  tim; 
of  trouble  and  learn  that  I  would  not 
go  away  empty  handed.  But  as  we 
mourn  his  departure  let  us  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  here  was  a  true 
Christian,  one  who  believed  devoutly  in 
a  life  beyond  this  earthly  realm,  and  in 
the  Master's  promise  of  the  welcome  that 
awaits  us  on  that  distant  shore.  Faith- 
ful In  his  attendance  at  our  House 
prayer  group  each  Thursday  morning, 
he  often  confided  In  me  that  his  greatest 
lift  came  frtMn  that  weekly  get-together 
aroimd  God's  breakfast  table. 

What  more  can  we  say?  Here  was  a 
good  man,  a  Christian  gentleman,  a 
faithfiil  public  servajat,  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican and — as  a  final  accolade — a  stanch 
and  trusted  friend.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

Our  hearts  80  out  to  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  and  to  them  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy.  But  especially 
are  we  mliMUul  of  those  grandchildren 
who  were  the  apples  of  his  eye.  Theirs 
will  be  the  privllece  of  growing  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood  with  the  inspira- 
tion that  comes  from  kno^.ng  that  the 
grandfather  they  adored  was  a  great 
man  in  his  own  right  and  was  so  ac- 
claimed by  those  who  trod  this  all  too 
short  pathway  with  him.      \ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert my  own  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  comparatively  short 
service  here.  Pennsylvania  has  sent  to 
the  Congress  exceptionally  able  Repre- 
sentatives, notably,  to  mention  but  two, 
William  Ditter  and  Richard  Simpson. 

From  day  to  day.  it  was  my  privilege 
to  meet  our  colleague,  Walter  Moima, 
as  I  did  another  friend  and  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Alvin  R.  Bush. 


Both  were  men  of  outstanding  ability, 
rendered  exceptionally  fine  service;  but 
to  me  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
each  was  the  daily  friendly  greeting,  the 
cheerfulness,  the  Inspiration,  the  will- 
ingness and  the  ability  to  be  helpful,  the 
devotion  to  duty,  all  of  which  were  so 
evident.  *-_• 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  news  of  the  death  of  our  be- 
loved associate.  W.^lter  M.  aIumma. 
reached  me  over  the  weekend.  It  came 
as  a  great  personal  loss.  Durlnp;  the  10 
years  he  had  served  in  the  House,  he  had 
become  a  warm  per.sonal  friend.  One  of 
the  penalties  for  living  oftentunes  is  to 
be  saddened  by  the  pa.ssinK  into  the 
Great  Beyond  of  valued  f  riend.s.  and  that 
is  so  at  this  sad  hour  when  one  of  our 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  colleagues 
has  left  our  rank.s. 

Waltct  MncMA  had  made  many  real 
contributions  to  the  Nation  and  to  his 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  during  his 
service  in  this  body  As  a  membej-  of 
the  important  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  he  was  always  deeply  Interested 
in  such  vital  national  projects  as  tlffe 
Federal  highway  system,  and  he  contrib- 
uted much  of  his  time^d  knowledge  to 
projects  which  were  of  importance  to  his 
State  of  Pennsylvania.      v. 

In  addition  to  his  congressional  duties, 
he  devoted  himself  to  service  In  many 
civic  organizations  In  his  home  district, 
such  as  the  community  hospitals,  the 
YMCA.  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
He  loved  his  community,  his  conpres- 
slonal  district,  and  his  State,  and  he  pave 
generously  of  his  time  and  energy  to  all 
causes  which  he  believed  would  make 
life  a  little  brighter  and  happier  for  his 
countrymen. 

He  was  a  sound,  solid  Member  of  the 
House.  He  had  a  ready  ?ra.sp  of  the 
Issues  which  confronted  the  Nation  in 
these  troubled  times.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  the  type  of  legis- 
lator the  country*  needs  in  these  critical 
times.  We  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  talented  and  devoted  colleague. 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  have  sus- 
tained a  ereat  lo.ss. 

Mr.  ICTLBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the  sud- 
den pa.<;sln£T  of  my  friend.  Walttr  Mttm- 
MA.  He  served  for  several  ycar.s.  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  with 
me  and  we  Rot  to  know  each  other  well 
and  became  firm  friends  He  was  a  mod- 
est man.  a  devoted  public  ."iervant,  and 
seemed  to  me  always  sound  in  hl.s  views. 
He  was  so  absolutely  honest  in  his  deal- 
ings that  it  was  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  have  him  for  a  friend  I  shall  miss 
him.  Mrs.  Kilbum  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  tribute  of 
affection  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 
friend  and  coworker  whose  pa.sslng  has 
brought  shock  and  sorrow. 

Walttr  Mumma  and  I  served  together 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee in  two  Congresses.  We  were  of  oppo- 
site parties  and  our  views  frequently  were 
at  variance,  but  I  always  had  for  him  a 
profound  respect.  He  was  a  fine  man 
and  he  served  well  and  conscientiously 
the  causes  in  which  he  believed.    I  shall 


miss  him  very  much  and  his  smile,  a 
sweet  and  quiet  smile  that  lighted  his 
face  as  with  the  good  intent  of  a  good 
heart  he  talked  with  his  friends,  is  an 
unerasable  part  of  my  legislative  mem- 
ories. 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
did  I  realize  Wednesday  evening  as  I 
left  Walts*  Mu.mma  that  we  would  be 
paying  final  respects  to  Wm  here  today. 
The  passing  of  a  friend  and  colleague  Is 
always  shocking,  but  when  it  comes  so 
suddenly,  the  shock  is  intensified. 

Upon  arising  Thursday  and  noting  the 
di.sagreeable  weather,  I  called  Walt 
Mum  MA'S  room  to  suggest  that  I  get  m>' 
car  and  take  him  to  the  Thursday  morn- 
mg  prayer  breakfa.st,  where  he  was  a 
regular  attendant.  When  he  did  not 
an.swcr  I  assumed  he  had  already  left 
the  apartment.  Promptness  was  one  of 
his  many  virtues.  When  I  arrived  at 
tlie  breakfast  and  found  he  was  not  there 
I  became  a  bit  concerned,  but  again, 
thought  because  of  the  inclement  weath- 
er he  went  directly  to  his  office. 

Following  the  breakfast  I  h;istened  to 
his  office  and  when  he  was  not  there  the 
stall  and  I  were  certain  all  was  not  well. 
We  hurried  to  his  apartment  and  found 
him  in  a  completely  helpless  condition. 
He  apparently  recognized  us  but  could 
not  utter  a  sound. 

His  staff  and  I  are  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  prompt  manner  in  *hich  the 
Capitol  medical  staff  responded  with  two 
doctors  and  an  ambulance,  aiid  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  for  the 
police  escort.  The  hospital  was  alerted 
and  there,  too,  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness when  we  arrived.  There  Is  consola- 
tion in  knowing  everything  humanly  pos- 
sible was  done  for  his  comfort. 

As  I  walked  toward  his  bed  for  the  last 
time  he  extended  a  hand,  and  as  I  at- 
tempted to  say  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment I  was  certain  he  recognized  me,  but 
could  not  respond. 

This  Congress  and  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  have  lost  an  out«tanding 
public  servant  who  gave  his  best  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  district.  His 
son.  Bob,  has  lost  a  devoted  father,  the 
grandchildren  a  proud  and  understand- 
ing grandfather. 

Walter  Mvicma  was  an  Independent 
thmker  in  business  and  politics.  His 
first  election  to  Congress  as  an  independ- 
ent Is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  w£is  held  by  his  con- 
stituency. His  success  in  business  at- 
te.sUj  to  his  ability.  He  not  only  gave 
'  lip.service  "  to  the  Golden  Rule,  but 
practiced  it. 

I  knew  Walter  MtJMXA  before  coming 
to  Washmgton.  but  did  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  that  friend- 
ship until  I  was  elected.  While  he  in  no 
way  attempted  to  dictate,  he  was  always 
generous  with  suggestions  and  instructed 
his  staff  to  help  In  every  way  possible. 
For  this  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  him 
and  his  staff.  To  the  staff  my  slncei-e 
sympathy.  I  know  the  high  esteem  in 
which  they  were  held. 

He  lived  his  allotted  time,  but  In  the 
suddenness  of  his  passing  we  might  para- 
phrase the  Scripture  passage.  "His  sun 
went  do'»'n  while  it  was  yet  day." 


The  words  of  a  poem  ooiims^  mind: 

Bo  Uve  that  when  thy  summons  oom«s  to 

join 
The  Innumerabls  caraTan.  whleh  nlovsS 
To  that  jnynterianiB  realm,  wher*  eafih.  diall 

take 
His  ciumiber  in  the  silent  halls  ot  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but.  siistalned  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hla  couch 
About  him,  and  llee  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

We  believe  Walter  MmofA  did  that 
and  is  living  in  the  land  of  iriessant 
dreams. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  ua 
pause  in  these  saddened  momenta,  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  friendly  and  happy 
colleague,  Waltct  Mumma,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  his  early  life  he  sought  success 
through  his  own  measured  efforts — 
planned  step  by  step — to  their  ultimate 
realization.  After  completing  his  col- 
legiate training  In  forestry,  at  Penn 
State  Forestry  Academy,  he  entered  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania's  Forestry  Senrice 
for  5  years.  He  then  established  himself 
in  the  building  business,  and  5  years 
later  he  established  his  own  career. 

He  was  an  active  civic  leader  in  Har- 
risburg  and,  late  in  life,  entered  politics. 
Congressman  Muioia  was  senrlng  his 
sixth  term  in  the  Congress.  lOs  ■ue#ess 
in  business  naturally  nurtured  a  rather 
conservative  outlook  on  national  prob- 
lems. He  reflected  the  attttude  of  the 
organizations  that  received  his  mkUvlded 
attention,  that  is.  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. His  splendid  efforts  in  behalf 
of  hospital  work  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  won  for  him  the 
highest  commendation  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  Harrisburg  area. 

We.  his  colleagues  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  mourn  his  great 
loss,  and  offer  our  heartfelt  condolences 
to  his  family.  No  one  was  more  dedi- 
cate^ to  party  principles  in  his  service 
to  his  Nation.  State,  and  district,  than 
our  beloved  friend.  Waltd  Mvmma.  We 
pray  to  Ood  for  his  blessing  and  deUr- 
erance  to  everlasting  life. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  miy 
colleagues  from  Pennsylvania  today  in 
paying  a  personal  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Waltbk  MuioiA.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  intimately  associated  with 
Waltkb  during  our  service  together  here 
in  the  House.  We  had  the  habit  of 
lunching  at  the  same  table  almost  every 
day  and  this  close  association  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  form  a  genuine  affee- 
.  tion  for  him.  It  is  always  sad  to  lose  a 
^  friend  and  particularly  so  when  the  as- 
sociation has  been  so  dose  and  personal 
as  was  the  case  with  ours. 

Waltzb  MumiA  was  a  real  patriot  and 
expended  his  time  and  energies  self- 
lessly  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
his  district  and  our  country.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  such  leaders  today  when 
strong  leadership  and  dedicated  service 
are  so  essential  The  members  of  Wal- 
ter's family  and  his  many  friends  can 
take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
service  in  Congress  has  been  fruitful  and 
beneficial  to  our  country.  I  Join  his  col- 
leagues and  his  many  friends  today  In 
extending    pr<rfoimd   sympathy   to   his 


loved  ones  and  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  his  constituents  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  him  over  the 
years  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn 
the  death  of  a  very  fine  friend  in  the 
sudden  passing  of  Walter  Mumma.  His 
death  removes  from  among  us  a  devoted 
public  servant  who  served  well  his  day 
and  generation.  Walter  Mumma  had  a 
wonderful  personality.  Always  kind,  al- 
ways considerate  of  others,  he  was  a  true 
friend  of  man.  His  cheery  smile  and 
witty  sayings  endeared  him  to  all  who 
knew  him.  Walteb  Mumma  was  a  good 
Congressman;  but,  best  of  all,  he  was  a 
fine  Christian  gentleman.  If  we  had 
more  men  like  Walter  Mumma  in  the 
Congress,  we  would  never  have  to  fear 
for  the  future  of  Ameriqsi. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  good  man  dies,  not  only  his 
friends  and  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  his  acquaintance  suffer,  but  the  whole 
community  in  which  he  lived  is  affected 
by  his  passing.  Such  is  the  case  with 
Walter  Mumma.  He  was  a  quiet  and 
unassuming  man,  always  pleasant  and 
gracious  but  never  afraid  to  speak  out 
for  what  was  right  and  wholesome.  He 
was  a  good  listener,  with  respect  for  the 
views  of  others  and  at  the  same  time 
positive  in  his  own  ideas.  People  ad- 
mired him  and  they  got  to  know  him 
with  real  and  abiding  affection.  He  was 
a  good  friend  and  had  many  friends. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
a  Member  who  added  much  to  its  dignity 
and  high  principles.  It  has  lost  an  ex- 
ample of  imselfish  and  devoted  service 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  Americanism. 
May  we  always  treasure  and  remember 
the  Sterling  character  of  this  noble  soul 
and.  by  emulating  his  example  of  service, 
add  to  the  monument  of  our  colleague 
who  has  gone  forth  and  is  no  longer  seen. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sjmipathy  to  his 
loved  ones  and  bid  them  be  c(Mnforted 
in  the  memory  of  the  glory  of  the  noble 
life  of  service  which  Walter  Mumma  gave 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  MELLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  others  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Walter  M.  Mumma,  a 
distinguished  Member  of  this  House  and 
one  who  Just  recently  was  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  ancl 
Means.  I  was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of 
his  sudden  and  untimely  passing,  and  I 
associate  myself  with  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me 
today. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Walter 
Mumma  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  am 
aware  of  the  high  esteem,  admiration 
and  respect  with  which  he  was  held  by 
his  friends  and  colleagues.  It  was  with 
pleasure  that  I  learned  last  fall  that  he 
had  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  we  on  the  commit- 
tee had  all  looked  forward  to  service  with 
hfm  in  our  mutual  endeavors  this  ses- 
sion and  the  sessions  to  follow  in  the 
committee.  From  his  work  on  the  com- 
mittee during  the  several  months  since 
his  election  I  know  the  diligence  and 
oonacientiousness    with    which    he    ap- 


proached his  duties,  and  the  ability  and 
skill  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

In  particular,  we  were  all  impressed 
with  those  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguished him  during  his  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  a  man  of  good  will,  a  man 
of  integrity,  and  a  gentleman  in  the 
finest  sense. 

His  passing  is  a  loss  to  his  district  and 
to  the  Nation. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
to  his  son  and  to  his  relatives  our  deepest 
sorrow  and  condolences  during  their 
hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  our  colleagues  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  others  in  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  the  life  and  memory 
of  our  late  colleague  and  friend.  Con- 
gressman Walter  M.  Mumma,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  was  saddened,  indeed,  to 
hear  over  the  weekend  the  news  of  his 
passing. 

Although  Congressman  Mumma  has 
been  ill  for  the  past  several  weeks  and 
has  been  walking  among  us  with  a  cane, 
he  always  met  everyone  with  a  cheerful 
smile  and  a  warm  and  friendly  greeting. 
He  was  an  engaging  personality.  He 
was  a  most  friendly  Member  and  we 
shall  miss  him  in  his  accustomed  seat 
and  place  in  our  midst. 

His  district.  State,  and  Nation  have 
lost  a  worthy  representative  and,  we  in 
the  Congress,  a  warm  friend.  I  wish  to 
convey  to  the  members  of  his  family  a 
sincere  expression  of  my  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Walter  Mumma,,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Nation  has  lost  a  con- 
scientious legislator;  the  district  has  lost 
a  hard-working  servant  and,  we  in  the 
Congress,  have  lost  a  dear  colleague. 

I  am  sure  that  no  member  of  Mr. 
Mxtmma's  constituency  would  have  to  be 
reminded  of  the  genuine  friendliness  and 
good  humor  of  this  fine  man.  Certainly, 
we.  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  in 
pubUc  life,  will  henceforth  miss  the  af- 
fable way  he  had  of  working  with  his 
colleagues. 

I  want  to  join  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation in  particular  and  his  many  other 
friends  in  Congress  by  adding  an  ex- 
pression of  my  personal  sense  of  loss 
and  very  deep  and  sincere  condolences 
which  I  know  go  out  from  this  body  to 
the  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  MclNTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Mumma,  saddens  me  deeply. 

He  and  I  served  In  the  Congress  over 
the  same  span  of  years,  and  durUog  that 
time  I  was  privileged  to  have  and  enjoy 
his  friendship. 

Walter  inspired  me  every  time  we  met, 
for  he  always  extended  a  warm  greeting 
which  was  always  supported  with  a  big 
smile.  One  gains  a  deep  appreciation  of 
his  grand  nature  whai  he  realizes  that 
there  seemed  nothing  that  could  subdue 
his  cheerfulness  and  that  life's  shadows 
were  never  permitted  to  curtain  his 
smile. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  work,  and  I  ad- 
mired him  for  the  high  standards  he 
established  for  himself  and  for  the  very 
high  esteem  he  had  for  others. 
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Walter  Mumma's  district,  his  Stete. 
and  his  Nation  have  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  his  passing. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  Walter 
MuMMA's  family,  for  it  is  they  who  have 
suffered  the  greatest  loss. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years.  Walter  Mumma  and  I  sat 
side  by  side  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  As  a  returnee  to  that  committee, 
I  had  recently  expressed  my  regret  to 
Walter  that  he  was  leaving  us  for  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Little  did  I  then  know  that  my 
loss  was  soon  to  be  far  greater  than 
that,  and  I  wish  to  add  to  the  expressions 
of  sadness  and  regret  at  his  passing  that 
have  already  been  voiced  here  today,  my 
own  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  col- 
league. 

It  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have 
known  Walter  Mxthma.  His  smile  and 
his  unfailing  sense  of  humor,  both  of 
which  were  as  ever-present  as  his  cane 
that,  in  recent  years,  became  his  trade- 
mark, brightened  many  a  day  His  in- 
terest in  his  work,  and  his  dedication  to 
the  truth  were  inspirational  to  us  all. 
Surely  Walter  Mxtiuca  fulfilled  the  years 
of  his  Ufe  with  goodness,  with  industry, 
with  tolerance,  and  with  courage.  We 
were  the  better  for  his  presence;  we 
shall  be  less,  now  that  he  is  gone. 

These  words  of  the  poet.  Norman  Mac- 
leod.  seem  to  apply  to  Walter,  and  to  the 
way  most  of  us  will  remember  him 

Coxirage,  brother!  Do  not  stumble. 

Though  the  path  be  dark  as  night; 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble, 

Trujst  In  Qod  and  do  the  right. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  me  when  I  learned 
that  my  good  friend.  Walter  Mumma. 
who  represented  the  16th  Pennsylvania 
District  in  the  Congress  for  over  10  years. 
died  Saturday  at  the  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital. 

As  a  fellow  member  of  the  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  he  served  on  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  with  me,  as  well  as  the 
Flood  Control  Subcommittee.  His  work 
in  these  fields  was  invaluable,  as  all  of 
us  on  the  committee  know.  He  was  a 
kind  and  considerate  Individual,  and  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  knew  they 
had  a  friend  indeed. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  warm- 
hearted things  I  recall  about  him  hap- 
pened when  he  was  the  register  of  wills 
back  in  IDauphin  County.  Pa.  During 
World  War  11  he  offered  to  pay  for  the 
marriage  license  of  all  enlisted  service 
personnel  in  his  district — and  before  the 
war  was  out,  he  had  paid  for  over  3.000 
marriage  licenses  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
That  is  the  kind  of  individual  he  was — 
kind  hearted,  considerate,  and  tremen- 
dously interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
youth  of  our  Nation. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  had 
an  office  right  across  the  hall  from  his. 
and  I  will  "never  forget  the  many  times 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  this  fresh- 
man Member  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Walter  Muioca  served  the  people  of 
his  State  well — his  was  an  unwavering 
dedication  to  duty,  and  his  outstanding 


abilities  were  well  known  throughout  his 
State,  which  is  attested  to  by  his  constit- 
uents having  sent  him  back  to  Congress 
time  after  time. 

I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  all  the 
members  of  Congressman  Mumma's  fam- 
ily in  their  bereavement,  and  wapt  them 
to  know  that  I,  for  one.  was  proud  to 
serve  with  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  Walter  M.  Mumma.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, we  have  lost  a  good  friend  and 
an  able  colleague.  He  was  most  un- 
assuming. He  wsis  not  given  to  the 
grandiose,  or  to  any  kind  of  ostenta- 
tion. In  his  quiet,  unassuming  way,  he 
made  ^  real  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  Congress. 

He  has  served  in  the  ConRre.ss  for  five 
consecutive  terms,  and  was  recently  re- 
elected for  his  sixth  term  This  indicates 
how  well  he  served  his  district,  and  the 
respect  his  constituents  had  for  him. 

We  in  Congress  had  no  less  respect 
for  his  ability,  and  no  less  personal  affec- 
tion. This  Is  in  some  measure  Indicated 
by  the  fact  that  after  service  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  powerful  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  handles  all  legislation  per- 
taining to  such  vitally  important  mat- 
ters as  taxes,  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  foreign  trade 

He  always  sought  to  make  certain  that 
we  had  a  stable  economy.  As  a  success- 
ful businessman,  he  desired  that  our 
Go\emment  be  operated  on  a  business- 
like basis,  and  he  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  this  end.        v 

We  shall  miss  WAirffti  Mumma.  and  I 


of  his  position  on  matters  to  come  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
as  I  know  he  will  be  in  the  16th  District 
of  Pennsylvania  which  he  so  ably  rep- 
resented. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  untimely  death, 
and  to  the  members  of  his  family  I  ex- 
tend heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  my  sincere 
respects  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
brother.  Walter  M.  Mumma. 

Walter  was  one  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  friendly  men  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know.  There  was  something 
about  him  that  reminded  you  of  the 
great  outdoors  and  the  green  forests  that 
he  loved.  He  was  one  of  the  real  friends 
of  forestry  and  knew  as  much  about  the 
problems  of  our  woods  and  all  outdoors 
as  any  Member  ever  to  sit  in  Congress 
lUs  passing  is  a  great  loss. 

I  wish  to  join  with  all  of  the  others 
here  today  in  extending  our  sympathies 
to  the  Mumma  family. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  a  dear  friend  in  Walter  Mumma.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  for 
two  terms  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Here  I  found 
him  always  devoted  to  his  work,  gentle 
in  manner,  and  highly  respected  by  all 
the  members  of  the  committee.  No  one 
could  have  been  more  considerate  than 
he  of  his  colleagues.  Our  deepest  sym- 
pathies go  out  to  members  of  Walteh 
Mumma's  family. 

Mr  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


we    snail    miss     yr^urWK     ivvummn.    ajtu    j.        may    iiavc    ,j    iCBii3iai.iif  c    uajo    m    wu•^,u    v 

extend   my   smc&re0  sympathy    to    his     extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char 


son.  if       • 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  dAVIS  Mr  Speaker, 
I  learned  with  sorrow  and  sadness  of  the 
passing  away  on  Saturday  of  Congress- 
man Mumma. 

I  came  to  know  Congressman  Mumma 
well  during  the  10  years  he  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  In  passing  upon 
legislation,  he  possessed  the  capacity 
which  Is  essential  to  good  legislation  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  chaff.  He 
could  distinguish  between  important 
principles  and  insignificant  details.  He 
beheved  in  America  and  American  insti- 
tutions. He  was  an  able  and  dedicated 
legislator.  He  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  he  could  and  did  with- 
stand pressure  from  any  and  all  sources, 
if  the  pressure  was  exerted  to  swerve 
him  from  principles  in  which  he  believed. 

The  warmth  of  his  personality  at- 
tracted and  held  friends  easily.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his  company, 
and  throughout  the  period  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. I  trestfured  his  friendship. 
His  district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  an  able  public  ofHcial. 

I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  In  this  time  of 
bereavement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
stalwart  conservative,  the  Honorable 
Walter  M.  Mumma.  has  been  taken 
from  among  us. 

Walter  Mumma  was  a  kind  and  friend- 
ly man  yet  a  man  of  stern  conviction 
and  determination.  Never  did  he  waver 
when  convinced  of  the  reason  and  justice 


acter.  and  service  of  our  departed  friend 
and  colleague. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  as  I  am  sure  all  his 
colleagues  were  at  the  news  of  the  pass- 
ing of  Congressman  Walter  Mann 
Mumma.  His  death  has  brought  a  great 
deal  of  sadness  to  me. 

Congressman  Mumma  and  I  came  to 
Congress  at  the  same  time  and  were 
sworn  into  this  great  body  on  the  same 
day.  We  also  had  neighboring  offices 
Since  that  time  we  have  become  close 
friends,  and  I  had  grown  to  love  and 
respect  him  more  and  more.  I  consider 
Congressman  Mumma  a  worthwhile 
friend,  a  noble  public  servant  and  a 
patriotic  statesman.  He  served  well  his 
constituents  from  his  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  but  he  served  equally  well 
his  fellow  countrymen  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  I  am  Indeed  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Mumma's  friendship  but 
I  am  grateful  for  having  once  possessed 
It. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
Mumma's  death  took  from  his  colleagues 
a  dear  friend  and  respected  Congress- 
man whose  spirit  of  comradeship  and 
understanding  will  be  sorely  missed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Public  Works  Committee.  At  all 
times  he  manifested  a  keen  Interest  in 
the  problems  before  the  Committee,  and 
he  contributed  sagely  to  their  solutions. 
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A  year  ago  on  a  trip  In  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec.  In  connection  with  the  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  Wax.Tn. 
and  his  grandson  were  among  the  per- 
sons in  the  bus  in  which  Mrs.  Dooley  and 
I  were  riding. 

His  affection  and  devotion  for  his 
grandson  was  extraordinary  and  he  had 
great  plans  for  him  as  he  grew  older. 

I  will  miss  Walter's  quiet  manner,  his 
astute  appraisal  of  things  congressional, 
and  his  esteemed  friendship. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
Indeed  saddened  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Walter  Mumma. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  for  some  years,  I  had  long 
been  stcqualnted  with  his  devoted  service 
to  his  district  and  his  State  and  his  Na- 
tion, and  upon  my  election  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  soon  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
personal  friend  and  trusted  adviser. 

Walter  Mumma  was  a  man  of  ability. 
Integrity,  cotirage,  and  good  will,  and  this 
country  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his 
passing.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  Ws 
colleagues,  his  family  and  his  countless 
friends,  but  we  may  find  consolation  In 
the  fact  that  his  dedication  to  duty  and 
his  adherence  to  principle  will  be  a  living 
memorial  to  this  great  American. 

I  lorn  with  my  colleagues  \n  'expressing* 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fine  family. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Waltoi 
Mumma  was  an  especially  good  friend  of 
mine  and  I  always  had  high  regard  for 
him  as  a  statesman  for  his  keen  ad^t- 
ness  in  alayzing  all  phases  of  legislation. 

This  session  of  Congress,  he  moved 
to  the  imiwrtant  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  made  him  so  happy  and 
with  his  background  he  could  have  made 
many,  many  contributions  to  this  great 
committee  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  his  career  would 
be  stamped  out  at  this  important  stage 
of  his  life  with  this  new  challenge  before 
him  to  further  serve  his  country. 

Having  served  with  him  for  many 
years  ii^  the  Congress,  I  shall  not  ov^ 
miss  him  as  a  great  statesman  but  as  * 
good  friend  whose  warm  personal  chami. 
great  sense  of  humor  and  ezxjoyment  of 
life  enriched  all  who  knew  him. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 'his  son, 
Robert,  and  his  grandchildren. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  passing  of  our  beloved  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Mumma.  I  had  a  very  special  spot  In  my 
heart  for  Walter  Mttmma  and  I  know 
that,  like  my  colleagues.  I  too  will  miss 
his  presence  in  this  Chamber. 

Walter  Mumxa  and  I  were  from  dif- 
ferent parties  and  had  differoit  points  of 
view  on  some  Issues.  But  I  never  found 
a  man  who  had  a  warmer  sense  of 
friendship  or  who  went  out  of  his  way  to 
be  pleasant  to  his  colleagues  than 
Walter  Mumma.  We  represented  dis- 
tricts in  this  House  which  had  many 
similarities.  Both  included  major  urban 
areas  as  well  as  substantial  niral  sec- 
tions, and  he  and  I  in  particular  shax«d 
a  concern  for  legislati<m  that  would  be 
helpful  to  oiu-  d&iryf armers. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body  I 
found  Walter  Mttmma  a  real  friend  and 


an  understanding  counselor.  He  served 
the  people  of  his  district  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  his  warm  human  personal- 
ity and  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator will  be  missed  in  these  Halls  of 
Congress. 

To  his  son  and  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  passing  of  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Walter  Mann 
Mumma,  was  met  with  profound  shock 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  ,  His  unselfish  moti- 
vation, integrity  of  ideas  and  principles, 
and  the  deep  sincerity  with  which  he 
approached  the  responsibilities  of  this 
Chamber  are  missed  by  those  of  us  who 
remain  in  this  body.  In  all  his  work, 
Walter  was  a  man  of  his  word,  ability, 
and  resourcefulness,  and  one  who  always 
remained  true  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science. 

As  a  congressional  neighbor  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mr.  Mumma  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  I  heard  of  his  untimely 
death.  I  have  known  Walter  for  many 
years  and  I  know  that  he  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  many  constltutents.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  which  he  repre- 
sented. I  wish  at  this  time  to  express 
my  sympathy  to  his  family  and  friends 
in  Harrlsburg.  and  hope  that  it  may 
afford  them  some  measure  of  solace  to 
know  that  his  many  friends  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  share  in  their 
sorrow. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
188),  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Walter  M.  Mumma,  a  Representative 
from  "the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  twenty-nine 
Members  of  the  House,  with  'such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Bouse  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communlcf^te 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Fenton, 
Mr.  Gavin,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Fulton, 
Mr.  MoKGAN,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  Mr.  Dague, 
Mr.  Keains,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Peim- 
sylvania,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mrs.  Granahan,  Mr.  Curtin, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  Milliken.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Toll, 
Mr.  Schnbebeli,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Good- 
Lnro,  Mr.  Schwedcer,  and  Bi4r.  Scranton. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
q>ect  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

598.  A  communication  frcm  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  author- 
ize a  3 -year  program  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  to  amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and^for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

599.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  drafts 
of  two  proposed  bills  entitled:  (1)  "A  bill 
to  Increase  the  opportunities  for  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  professional  public 
health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes." 
and  (2)  "A  bill  to  assist  In  expanding  and 
Improving  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices for  the  healt*  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

600.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  tax  Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central 
bank  of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

601.  A  commvml  cation  from  the  President 
of  the  Unlt^  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
paragraph  1798  of  the  TarilT  Act  of  1930  to 
reduce  temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  retiirning  residents";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

602.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Moblliz»»tlon,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

603.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
flight  training  program  covering  the  period 
January  1  to  December  31,  1960,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  597,  86th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

604.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  for  calendar 
year  1960  relating  to  paying  special  pay  to 
certain  officers,  piu-suant  to  section  210(e) 
of  the  Csj-eer  Compeiisation  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

605.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  Air 
Force  report  entitled  "Semiannual  Research 
and  Development  Procurement  Actions  Re- 
port," covering  the  period  from  July  1 
through  December  31,  1960,  pvirsuant  to 
Public  Law  557,  82d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

606.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  54th  quarterly  re- 
port of  former  Secretary  Mueller,  covering 
the  fourth  quarter  1960,  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

607.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  HejJth. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
10th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815,  81st  Congress,  as  amended. 
Including   a  detailed  statement  of  receipt* 
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and  disbursements,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  I960,  pursuant  to  Public  Laws  874 
and  815.  Slst  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

608  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

609.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America,  transmitting  the  1960 
audited  financial  report  of  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  988.  84th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

610.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  propcised 
bin  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Ferenc  Domjlan  and  others'";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

611.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  U5.  Courts,  relative  to  re- 
questing that  the  bill  H.R  8708,  86th  Con- 
gress, be  reintroduced  in  the  present  87th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
!oTJie  order  of  the  House  of  February  23, 
1961  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
February  25, 1961: 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R  4806.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  program  of 
extended  unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (  Rept  No 
27).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

{Suhmxtted  February  27.  1961  \ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  4884.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  participation  la  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  28).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R.  4510.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  for  1961;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No.  29).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 


PUBLIC   'BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  R.  4884.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 

HR.4885.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Prairie  National  Park,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R  4886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr    BECKER 
H.R  4887.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  memory  of  Dr 
Thomas  Anthony  Dooley;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr    BERRY: 
H.R.  4888    A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal  As- 
sistance  thereunder   for  dependent   children 
living  in  recognized  foster  homes  and  Blmllar 
institutions;   to  the  Committee  on  Way.s  and 
Means 

By   Mr    BREEDING 
H  R   4889     A  bill  to  extend  and  increase  the 
special    milk    program    for    children,    to    the 
Committee  on   Agrlrulrure 

H  R  4890     A   bill    t^)   amend    section    'iO'J   of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  a.s  amended,  m 
order    to    permanently    extend    the    veterans 
and    Armed    Forces    dairy    program,     to    the 
Committee   on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BKOYHILL 
HR  4891     A     bi;i     to     provide     that     th<j«e 
persons    entitled    to   retired    pay    or    retainer 
pay   under   the   C.ireer   Compen.saUon   Act   of 
1949    who    were    prohlbr.ed    from    computing 
their  retired  f.  ly  or   retainer   pay   under   the 
rates    provided   by    the   act   of    May   20.    1958, 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or 
retainer    pay    recomputed    on    the    rates    of 
btifilc    pay    provided    by    the    act    of    May    20. 
1958.    to   the  Committee   <.!i    .\rmed    Services 
By  Mr   JAMES  C    DAVIS 
H  R  48y2    A  bill  to  amend  the  ac'  of  June 
19.    1948,    relating    U<    the    wi.rkweek    of    the 
Pire  Department  of  the  DL-^'rict  of  Columbia, 
and    for   other    purp<->sps.    u>    thi-    Commit'ee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr   DERWINSKI 
H  R   4893     A  bill  U)  provide  for  tlie  discon- 
tinuance  of    the   PosUl    Savings   Svstem.    to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice 

H  R  4894  A  bill  U.>  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 16.  r.'SO,  relating  to  exclusion  from  the 
mar.s  of  ob8C<»ne  articles  and  for  other  piir- 
P'jses,  U)  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service 

H  R  4895  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  aiid  Independ- 
ent business,  and  for  I'thrr  purposes,  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Way.s  and  Means 

HR  4896  A  bill  to  amend  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Btind  Act  to  provide  for 
the  retirement  of  the  public  debt,  to  the 
Committee  on  W.iys  and  Mean.s 

HR  4897  A  bill  to  amend  secMon  593  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  "t  1954  U)  limit 
the  deduction  for  additions  to  reserve  tor 
bad  debts  of  a  dome.stlc  building  and  loiin 
association  to  lui  association,  none  of  the 
guarairee  or  permanent  stixrk  of  which  Is 
owned  by  a  holding  company,  or  other  simi- 
lar corporation;  to  the  Committee  mi  W  lys 
and  Means 

H  R  481*8  A  bin  U>  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  iy54  u>  provide  that  certain 
tuition  payments  be  treated  as  charitable 
contributions,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By   Mr    DOMINICK    i  by  request) 
H  R   4899    A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  fur  the  adjustment 
of  inequities  and  for  other  purp^wes.   to  the 
Committee  on   Post  Ofhce   and   Civil   Service 
By  Mr    FLYNT 
H  R  4900    A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Flo<xl    Control    Act    of    Augu.Kt    18,    1941.    as 
amended,  to  establish  a  fund  of  t2b  million 
for    emergency    flood-ccmtrol    work;     to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

HR  4901  A  bill  to  amend  .section  90,  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  so  that  burial  allow- 
ances might  be  paid  In  cases  where  dis- 
charges were  changed  by  competent  author- 
ity after  death  of  the  veteran  from 
dishonorable  to  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


By  Mr    HOLIFIELD 
H  H  4902    A  bill  to  provide  for  transfer  of 
I  redlt   from  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem to  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
system,  and  for  other  purjxises,   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post   Office  and  Civil   Service 
By  Mr    IKARD  of  Texas 
H  R   4903     A    bill    to    amend    sections    408:1 
4082    and  6416  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C<xle 
of    1954    U)  exempt   certain   sales  of  gasoline 
for  nonfuel  puri)oseh  from  tax  and  for  other 
purix)ses,     to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mrs  KEE 
H  R  4904  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  United 
.states  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education,  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  for  veterans  of  service 
alter  January  31.  1955.  and  for  other  pur- 
I)08e8;  to  the  Committee  on  Veteran.s 
Affairs 

HR  4905  A  bin  to  provide  for  loans  to 
veterans  when  housing  credit  is  otherwise 
not  generally  available,  and  for  other  pur- 
jx.ses    U)  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

HR  4906  A  bill  to  amend  sections  712 
and  715  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code.  U) 
permit  waiver  (jf  premiums  and  payment  of 
total  disability  Income  benefits  to  veterans 
holding  national  service  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies who  Isecome  totally  disabled  before  their 
6.Tth  birthday.  Uj  the  Commute*  on  Veter- 
ans   AfTftlrs 

H  R  4907  A  bill  to  amend  section  1502 
of  title  :?8.  United  States  Ccxle.  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  certain  veteran.s 
in  need  thereof  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  a  disability  incurred  In  or  aggravated  by 
active  service  after  World  War  II  and  before 
the  Korean  confiict.  or  after  the  Korean 
conflict,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs 

HR  4908  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
•^tiites  Crxle  to  provide  a  7-f)ercent  Increase 
in  rates  of  disability  compensation,  to  lib- 
eralize effective  dates  of  certain  awards 
and  for  other  pur|x«eR  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

H  H  4909  A  bill  to  amend  section  715  of 
title  38.  United  Stales  Code,  to  permit,  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  le»»i 
than  total  who  have  $5  per  $1,000  total  dis- 
ability income  provisions  Included  In  their 
natliinal  service  life  Insurance  policies  to 
obtain  the  new  $10  per  $1,000  toUl  dis- 
ability Income  protection,  to  the  Committee 
on   Veterans'   Affairs 

By  Mr    KINO  of  Utah: 

H  R  4910  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
tfrnporary  provl.sioi.s  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  C<^ngress  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
l,al>ir 

By  Mr   KNOX 

HR  4911  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  t*)  authorize  payment  of 
old-age  Insurance  benefits  to  all  Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  70,  and  to  Increase 
the  minimum  amount  of  all  monthly  In- 
surance beiieflts  payable  under  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  <jn  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   KOWALflKI 

H  R  4912  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  11  shall  be  an  unfair 
hibiT  practice  for  an  employer  who  moves 
his  operations  to  a  new  location  to  refu.se 
employment  to  his  former  employees  who 
are  qualified  to  perform  work  done  at  such 
new  location,  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By  Mr  McCORMACK 

H  R  491:3  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
of  August  7,  1948  (60  Stat  896  i .  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  October  25.  1951  (65  Stat  667  i , 
a.s  the  same  are  amended,  by  providing  for  an 
increase   In    the   authorization   for   funds   to 
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be  granted  for  the  construction  of  hospital 
facilities  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  by 
extending  the  time  In  which  granU  may  hm 
made;  and  by  authorizing  a  grant  for  funds 
to  the  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital, and  for  other  ptirposcs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  ColumbU. 
By  Mr.  McCULLOCH: 

HJi.4gi4.  A   bill   to   amend   ths   Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    assist    small    and    inds- 
pendent   business,  and   for   other   purposes ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLEM  IiOLLER: 

HR  4916.  A   bill  to   extend    and   Increase 
the    special    milk   program    for  children;    to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculttxre. 
By  Mr    MOORE: 

H.R.  4916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  Independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.R  4817.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Albany 
County,  NY.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   OLSEN: 

H.R.  4918.  A  bill  to  provide  a  substantial 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  wartime  disability 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEIIi: 

H.R  4919.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  certain  duties  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

H.R.  4920  A  bill  to  provide  additional  un- 
employment Ijenefits  for  certain  Individuals 
who  exhaust  their  rights  to  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  4921  A  bill  to  provide  for  payment 
for  hospital  services,  skilled  nursing  home 
services,  and  home  health  services  furnished 
to  aged  beneficiaries  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  Insurance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY- 

H.R.  4923  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1»4«  so  as  to  require 
the  yeas  and  nays  in  the  case  of  final  action 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  appropriation  bills;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.R  4023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  194«  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  re- 
quirements of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   PIRKINS: 

H  R.  4924.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  to  certain  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H  R  4925  A  bUl  to  provide  that  persons 
who  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  during  World 
War  I  may.  if  they  possess  certain  qiudlfica- 
tlons.  wear  the  Distinguished  and  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citations  and  Combat  Infantry- 
mans  and  Medical  Badges:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  R  4926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to 
2'-i  percent  the  retirement  multiplication 
factor  used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain 
eihployees  engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H  R  4927.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  IZ  of  the 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full 
benefits  ( when  based  upon  the  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
and  women  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  4928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  oi 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  4929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosiu-e  Act  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  pro- 
Tide  certain  additional  sanctions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4930.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
provide  loans  specifically  for  medical  and 
dental  students  and  interns  in  certain  hos- 
pitals, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
HR.  4931.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  a  1-year  moratorium  on 
FHA-lnsured  and  certain  other  guaranteed 
and  Insured  mortgages,  with  the  Federal 
Government  assuming  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments (both  principal  and  interest)  and 
certain  other  mortgage  costs,  for  mortgagors 
In  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  who 
are  unemployed  and  unable  to  make  such 
payments  t.hrnugh  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HM.  4932.  A  bill  to  amend  section  352  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
marriage  date  requirements  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  pension  to  widows  of  Civil  War 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHEPP ARD : 
H.R.  4933.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mill 
School     District.     San     Bernadino     County, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SILER: 
H.R.  4934.  A   bill   to   authorize   the   Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leases 
entered  into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  in  reservoir  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HJl.  4935.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    assist    small    and    inde- 
pendent   business,   and   for    other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  4936.  A     bill     to     encourage     needed 
evaluation    of    rehabilitation    potentials    of, 
and   the  provision  of  rehabilitation  services 
to  handicapped  Individuals  who  may  engage 
In  gainful  work  or  achieve  substantial  ability 
of  Independent  living,  thereby  eliminating  or 
reducing  their  burden  on  others   and  con- 
tributing to  their  dignity  and  self-respect;  to 
assist    In    the    establishment   of    public   and 
private  nonprofit  evaluation  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON : 
HJl.4937.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    to    assist    small    and    inde- 
pendent  business,    and   for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  ^ 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  4938.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  make  municipalities  eligible  for  do- 
nations of  surplus  personal  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  4939.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,   and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  a  certain  tract  of  land  In 
Jasper  County,  Ga.,   to   the  Jasper   County 
Board  of  Education;    to  the   Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H Jl.  4940.  A  bill  relating  to  duty-free  im- 
ports of  Philippine  tobacco;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD: 
HJl.  4941.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  services  or 
facilities;    to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
HH.  4942.  A  bill  to  Improve  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insiu:- 


ance  program  by  Increasing  the  mlnlmtim 
benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits  and  by 
making  additional  persons  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOOLEY: 
H.R.  4943.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
p>olitical  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  real  property  owned  by  a 
foreign  government  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  4944.  A  bill  Ho  provide  a  program  to 
sell  promptly  America's  price-depressing  feed 
grain  sin-pluses  without  adversely  affecting 
the  income  of  feed  grain  and  livestock  pro- 
ducers;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
H.R.  4946.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Washington  for  Indians  of  the  Quinault 
Tribe;    to    the    Committee   on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H.J.  Res.  261.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
|he  sesquicentennial  commission  for  the 
^lebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  certain  pl-operty  within  Chalmette 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  balancing  of 
the  budget;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  placing  cer- 
tain individuals  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Moro 
Province,  including  Mindanao,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Leyte,  Luzon,  and  Samar  after 
July  4.  1902.  and  their  survivors,  in  the  same 
status  as  those  whd  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  the  Philippine  Insurrection 
and  their  survivors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  commission  to  study  the 
nonmineral  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  a  more 
effective,  simplified,  and  adequate  sjatem  of 
laws  governing  the  transfer  of  title  to)  public 
lands  to  Individuals,  associations,  corpora- 
tions, and  to  States  and  local  governments 
or  their  instrumentalities;  to  the  Comihit'tee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ^ 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense   of  the  Congress   that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  during 
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the  life  of  Xh»  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  KZS: 

H  Con.  Res.  174.  Concuirent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.     

By  Mr.  KINa  of  Utah : 

H.  Con  Res.  175.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
A^eements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mefins. 

By  Mr.  KHOX: 

H  Con  Res.  17«.  Concurrent  resolu'lon  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  redxictlons  in  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PET.I.T: 

H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Ooncurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  senae  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  for  paying  the  naUonal 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.  Con.  Res.  ITS.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  fOT  one  general  expenditure  au- 
thorization act  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rule<= 

H.    Con.    Res.    17«.  Concurrent    resolution 

relative  to  the  exercise  by   the  Iresldent  of 

the  United  States  of  veto  powers  over  items 

in  certain  bills;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

H  Con.  Res.  180.  Conc\irrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

H.  Res.  189.  Resolution    to    provide    funds 
for  necessary  mlsoellaneous  expenses  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.MORSB: 

H.  Res.  190.  Boaolutlon    creaUng    a    Select 
Committee  TO  CoodXKt  an  Investigation  and 
Study  of  the  Problems  of  Urban  Areas,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FELLY: 

H  Res  191.  Reaohition  creating  a  Select 
Committee  to  Conduct  a  Study  of  the  Fiscal 
Organization  and  Procedures  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  192.  Reaotntion  relating  to  the  fis- 
cal policies  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BREKDINO:  Concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Kansas  State  Legislature. 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  immediate  attention  to  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  evapo transpiration  research 
center  In  Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  HARBISCm  of  Wyoming:  Joint  me- 
morial of  the  House  of  Representatives,  36th 
State  LeglslattU'e  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  passing  legislation 
granting  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  funds 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  lost  revenue  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  federally  owned  land 
within  the  State  of  Wyoming  which  cannot 
be  taxed:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 3ftth  State  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  making  applicatiun  to  the 


Congress  of  the  United  States  urging  the  call 
of  a  convention  on  behalf  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  un- 
der which  expenditures  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
ernment  may  not  exceed  estimated  receipts 
except  in  emergency  and  by  vote  of  a  sub- 
etantlal  majority  nf  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judicl.iry 

By  the  SPE-\KER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorullzing 
the  President  and  the  C  mgresa  of  the  United 
States  relating  tn  legislation  c-ncernlng  do- 
mest:c  gold,  to  the  C.«m:n!ttoe  on  B.ir.kliig 
and  Currency 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Lesflslature  of  the 
State  of  Arlzon.^,  memonaltzlTig  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Con^-re-ss  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  Congress  to  under- 
take a  survey  uf  the  human  ai.d  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Papago  Indian  Re.servation; 
to  the  Committee  un  Interior  and  In.iular 
Affairs 

Also,  memorial  r.f  the  Iegl!?liture  <if  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memnnalttlng  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  State's  rela- 
tive to  the  construction  of  the  Bruces  Bddy 
Dam  project  on  the  North  Pork  of  the  Clear- 
water River  In  Idaho;  t<T  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

Also,  memorial  nf  the  l.eirlslature  of  the 
State  uf  Ge«.rg:a,  nien:"r!a::/:ng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cngress  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  GI  educational  benetv.s  to  all  vet- 
erans who  entered,  or  w!io  enter,  military 
tervlces  from  and  after  Pebruary  1,  1955,  and 
that  such  educatioMiil  benefits  be  extended 
so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law 
exist;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
Also,  memorial  of  the  I.eK;sla'ure  of  the 
State  of  Kan-'ia.".  memorlallzlni;  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  f  -ngress  of  the  United  States 
to  give  immediate  attention  to  creation  of  a 
Pederal  evap^jtransplratlon  research  center  in 
Kans<»s;  t/T  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legl.«lature  of  the 
Stiit-e  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  C  >ngress  of  the  Unl'ed  Suites 
relative  to  the  reionti-n  (f  the  C<>nnaJly 
reservation  and  that  no  law  shai:  be  passed 
that  will  affect  the  rl>;ht  of  self-determina- 
tion by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Porelgn  .\.Talrs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  L<»g!slature  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memi>r!aUzlng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
relative  to  requestini:  that  the  laws  'f  the 
United  States,  and  the  regulations  of  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  made  there- 
under be  reviewed  amended,  and  modified  so 
as  Ui  provide  f  >t  the  elimination  of  stand- 
ards of  IntersUte  highway  construction 
which  result  In  extravagraice  and  waste;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memt  rlahzlng  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Unlte<l 
States  relative  to  requesting  that  certain 
counties  in  New  Mexico  be  declared  defressed 
areas  In  the  event  of  enactment  of  any  pro- 
gram of  Pederal  aid  to  depressed  areas,  and 
urging  tnactment  of  a  Pederal  aid  progr.im 
to  depressed  areas.  t<j  the  d  mmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Curren  y 

.Aiso.  memorial  of  tlie  Legislature  of  the 
Sute  (if  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  favoring  the  early  con- 
struction ^'f  the  pr  >[xised  PembiUer  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  and  urging  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  expedite  the  completion  of  a 
favorable  repor'  thereon.  Vi  the  Committee 
on  Public  W    rks 

Also,  memorial  of  the  I^eglslature  of  the 
Sute  of  Soutii  Dakota,  raemurlalUlng  tiie 
President  and  the  Congre&s  of  the  United 
States  relative  U)  requesting  the  enactment 
of  a  law  ceding  to  the  SUite  of  South 
Dakota  ceruiln  lands  In  the  Stale;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 


Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorlallalng  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  und^ 
which  ex])endlture8  of  the  Pederal  Goveifn- 
ment  may  not  exceed  estimated  receipts  ex- 
cept m  emergency  and  by  vote  of  a  svib- 
stantlal  majortty  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cluosc  1  of  rule  XXII.  privaLo 
bilLs  and  rt-solutions  were  introduced  and 
.si'veially  referred  as  follows; 
By   Mr    ANDREWS 

H  R  4946  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Maria  Glovanna  Hopkins,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    BOLAND 

HR  4947  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henryk 
Partyka.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  4948  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shan 
Kul  tng,  to  the  O^mmittee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  4949    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shwang 
H5U,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    J.AMES  C    DAVLS 

H  K  4950  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carleton 
R  McQuown.  rhom:is  A  Pruett.  and  James 
E.  Riiwles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cl.iry 

Bv  Mr    DERWINSKI 

H  R  4951  A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Jadwlgn 
Rozalla  Hjfman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiulk-l:u-y 

By   Mr    DOMINICK: 

H  R  4952  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Je.in  Dauel,  to  Uie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

B>  Mr    DOOLEY 

H  H  4953.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Augusto 
Ploreiia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    FINNEGAN: 

11  R  4954    A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Mlrhan 
Oa/.ir:an,  t.o  the  C-  mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    HOFF^IAN  of  Illinois: 

H  R   4955    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Chlng 
Heing  Yen  and   Chlng  Chlao  H<iang  Yen;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    KINO  of  Utah- 

n  R  4956  A  bill  conferring  Jiirlsdlctlon  on 
the  Court  of  Clalm-s  to  make  findings  with 
res[:>ect  to  the  amount  of  ct.mpensntlon  to 
which  certain  Individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
imbursement for  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing permits  by  the  U  S  Air  Force,  and  to 
provide  for  payments  of  amounts  so  deter- 
mined to  such  Individuals;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By    Mr    MONTOYA: 

HR  4957    A   bill    f   r    the   relief   of  George 
Umis  Richard,  aiso  known  as  Georges  Louis 
KJi.iltar.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI; 

H  R  4958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romuald 
C'hmura,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  K  4939  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ewa 
P.iiz  >sa     t*)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4960  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
R.ini'-.    to    the  Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

HR  4961  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ewa 
Siepien,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  4962  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Oronek,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  496.3  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan 
Blnkowskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  REECE : 

H  R  4964    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   RYAN- 

HR  4965  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yonah 
Maabarl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
HR.  4966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejandro 
Clar  de  Jesus  Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  4947.  A   bill   to  ;Ht>vide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corp., 
a  corporation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
of    certain    lands    and    any    improvements 


thereon  located  in  Bibb  County,  Ga.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

H.R.4»e8.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Kondrackl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMrs.  WEIS: 

H Jl.  4969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael- 
angelo  SantUlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

68.  Mr.  BREEDING  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  Reno  County,  Kans.,  Farmers  Union, 
adopted  February  18,  1961,  in  support  of  the 
proposed  1960  marketing  program  for  wheat, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Veterans'  Beneito 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or  WEST  vnauna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  27, 1961 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  number  of  veterans'  bills 
which  I  hope  will  be  eniicted  during  the 
87th  Congress.  In  my  opinion  all  of 
them  have  merit  and  I  will  appreciate 
the  support  of  other  Members  in  secur- 
ing the  enactment  of  these  proposals. 

The  first  bill  I  am  offering  today  has 
to  do  with  service -connected  compensa- 
tion and,  in  effect,  seeks  to  provide  a 
cost-of-living  Increase  to  reflect  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  that 
index  since  the  last  compensation  in- 
crfe^e  bill  was  passed  in  1957.  The  bill 
also  contains  amendments  of  a  liberaliz- 
ing nature,  insofar  as  effective  dates  of 
awards  and  other  matters  are  concerned, 
which  I  believe  will  liave  the  support  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I  am  introducing  an  insurance  bill 
which  seeks  to  provide  that  veterans  with 
service -connected  disabilities  less  than 
total  in  degree  may  be  eligible  to  receive 
the  total  disability  income  rate  of  $10 
per  month  per  $1,000  of  Insurance,  rather 
than  the  existing  $5  a  month. 

I  am  also  introducing  a  version  of  the 
so-called  peacetime  OI  bill  which,  in 
effect,  provides  for  education  based  on 
1  day  of  education  for  each  day  of  serv- 
ice to  a  maximum  of  36  months  of  edu- 
cation or  training.  I  suppose  that  the 
ultimate  fate  of  this  matter  rests  in  a 
somewhat  large  degree  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  and  plans  of  the 
Administration  insofar  as  education 
generally  is  concerned. 

I  am  also  sponsoring  a  housing  bill, 
which  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  sup- 
plying of  necessary  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program.  Veterans  unable 
to  obtain  a  guaranteed  home  loan  from 
a  private  lender  will  be  eligible  to  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Interest  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  bV^  percent  and 
the  maximum  loan  under  the  bill  would 
be  $17,500.  Funds  would  be  provided 
for  the  operation  of  this  program 
through  the  sale  of  veterans'  home  loan 
securities  to  the  public,  the  securities  to 
mature  from  10  to  30  years  and  have  an 
Interest  rate  of  not  less  than  4^  percent. 


Our  committee  has  been  working  for 
several  years  to  develop  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  modernization  and  repair 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
system.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
operates  174  hospitals  and  cares  for  112,- 
000  patients  each  day.  I  think  this  is 
one  of  the  piost  important  benefit  pro- 
grams for  veterans.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  many  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  I  am  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
program.  ^ 

I  hope  that  our  cqinmittee  can  con- 
duct an  early  review  of  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram in  order  that  we  can  assure  ade- 
quate appropriations  for  continuation  of 
the  present  level  of  care  and  adequate 
appropriations  for  needed  modernization 
and  repair. 

There  are  200,000  beds  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system  that  are 
not  now  being  used.  We  have  legislation 
before  us  proposed  to  institute  interme- 
diate care  for  veterans,  using  these  beds. 
There  are  many  elderly  veterans  who  are 
in  need  of  intermediate  care,  and  I  think 
these  beds  could  be  profitably  used  in 
this  way.  I  hope  this  issue  can  be  ex- 
plored during  this  session  of  Congress. 


Rexford  Wright,  Citizen  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27. 1961 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Rexford  Wright,  57-year-old  super- 
intendent of  New  Castle-Henry  Town- 
ship schools,  was  n^med  Citizen  of  the 
Year  at  the  38th  armual  meeting  of  the 
New  Castle  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
enumerated  at  the  banquet,  Wright's 
credentials  for  the  citation  are  consid- 
erable. He  was  most  recently  chairman 
of  the  1960  Community  Fund  drive  which 
well  exceeded  its  goal  of  $67,800,  the 
highest  goal  in  the  city's  history. 

He  was  president  of  the  county's  TB 
association  in  1958  and  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Currently,  he  is  on  the  board 
of  the  New  Castle -Henry  Township  Li- 
brary and  YMCA.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  and  Kiwanis 
Club. 


In  addition  to  his  public  service,  Mr. 
Wright's  leading  role  in  the  progress  of 
the  city-township  school  system  was 
cited.  It  was  due  principally  to  his  in- 
sistence, and  often  over  considerable  op- 
position, that  through  a  emulative 
building  fund  the  school  i.  .'em's  vast 
building  program  was  put  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go,  debt-free  basis. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  declared 
that  Wright's  devotion  to  his  family,  his 
church,  and  his  community,  and  his  sin- 
cerity, integrity,  and  leadership  made 
him  an  eminent  candidate  for  the  cham- 
bers  17th  civic  award. 


Contemplated  Authorization  for  Investi- 
gation of  the  Federal  Highway  Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27,  1961 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomorrow 
this  body  will  consider  authorization  for 
various  subcommittees  of  the  House. 

I  would  respectfully  call  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  contemplated  au- 
thorization for  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  program  in  the  amount  of 
$772,000.  There  is  ample  evidence  of 
irregularities  in  carrying  out  the  gigantic 
roadbuilding  plans.  At  this  time  I  find 
no  fault  with  past  work  of  the  commit- 
tee or  with  the  intent  to  continue  such 
efforts. 

However,  it  is  my  contention  that 
when  the  National  Government  must 
spend  almost  $1  million  to  investigate  a 
single  program,  no  matter  how  exten- 
sive, there  is  need  for  improving  the 
basic  legislation  establishing  the  pro- 
gram. The  irregularities  exposed  by  the 
subcommittee  are  only  a  part  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  Federal  aid  highway  program  has 
built-in  planned  inefficiencies  which 
violate  no  law  except  the  laws  of  com- 
monsense. 

Further,  ther^  must  be  a  clarification 
of  responsibility.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment furnishes  90  percent  of  the  money, 
but  the  State  ostensibly  administers  and 
supervises  the  execution.  The  Federal 
Government  should  see  that  its  con- 
tributions are  wisely  spent,  but  must  do 
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this  in  a  manner  which  win  not  lead  to 
Federal  controL  Under  this  arrange- 
ment a  complainant  in  highway  loca- 
tion or  relocation  problems  never  knows 
where  to  enter  a  protest  and  In  fact 
finds  it  difBcult  to  do  so.  The  State  acts 
with  advice  and  ccmsent  of  the  munici- 
pahty  or  coionty.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  approve  State  plans,  but 
originates  none. 

Finally,  having  heard  all  testimony  in 
the  committee  hearings  on  these  re- 
quests, I  conclude  that  the  minority 
should  have  a  more  proportionate  repre- 
sentation on  subcommittee  staffs. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  Impossible  for  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  to  make  his 
maximum  contribution. 


Federal  Aid  to  Edacation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  February  27,1961 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
great  weight  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  likely  Congreas  will  decide  again 
that  the  States  are  mcapable  of  financ- 
ing proper  public  school  systems,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  must  as- 
sume the  roles  of  tax  collector  and  dis- 
bursing ofiBcer  in  a  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program. 

If  this  is  correct.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
we  turn  our  attention  to  methods  of  ac- 
complishing this  end  without  permit- 
ting the  authorities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  our  local  public 
schools. 

No  matter  what  protests  are  made  nor 
what  alleged  protections  are  written  into 
the  usual  Federal  aid  bill,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Federal  Government 
controls  whatever  It  subsidizes.  This  is 
what  I  seek  to  avoid.    I  do  not  want  the 


Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
to  interfere  in  teachers'  salaries,  or  cur- 
nculums,  or  the  standards  for  school 
construction,  textbooks,  teachers'  quali- 
fications or  any  other  factor  of  local 
stfhool  administration.  I  do  not  want  my 
constituent  to  write  to  me  complaining' 
that  a  federally  aided  teacher  spanked 
her  boy,  and  a  federally  aided  principal 
refused  to  do  anything  about  it,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion was  of  no  avail,  and  the  statute  of 
limitations  has  run  out  so  that  she  can- 
not sue  in  the  Court  of  Claim.s  Perhaps 
that  is  exaggeration,  but  that  is  what 
happens  under  other  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. 

For  these  reasons  and  many  more.  I 
have  submitted  three  proposals  that 
would  provide  for  Federal  collection  of 
additional  money  for  the  school  sy.stems 
of  the  50  States,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
States  without  Federal  Interference,  to 
be  spent  by  them  as  the  State  legislatures 
may  direct. 

TTie  first  proposes  returning  to  each 
State  25  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  on 
cigarettes  sold  in  that  State  This 
amounts  to  2  cents  per  pack  A  com- 
mon first  reaction  to  this  proposal  Is  the 
statement  that  large  sums  would  go  to 
the  tobacco  manufacturing  States.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  distribution  l.s  based 
upon  the  number  of  packs  of  cigarettes 
sold  in  a  State. 

The  cigarette  tax  proposal  permits  no 
Federal  control.  It  provides  substan- 
tially as  much  rr  more  to  each  State  than 
would  have  been  provided  bv  H  R  10128, 
the  I960  Federal  aid  bill.  You  will  recall 
that  it  was  adopted  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole  as  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  H  R.  10128.  an  action 
later  reversed  in  the  House  on  a  rollcall 
vote. 

A  second  proposal  provides  for  the 
return  to  the  States  of  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  Income  ta.xes  collected  in  each 
State,  a  proposal  familiar  to  most  of  the 
membership,  and  the  third  would  pro- 
vide for  the  return  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, an  amount  which  Ls  substantial, 
indeed. 


Let  me  p>oint  out  that  these  proposals 
do  not  require  the  States  to  adopt  new 
taxes  to  produce  matching  funds,  as  do 
most  Federal  aid  bills.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  we  can  say 
that  the  States  are  too  impoverished  to 
raise  added  money  for  schools;  then  pro- 
pose to  give  them  several  million  pro- 
vided that  they  can  match  the  amount. 
EiUier  they  are  broke  or  they  are  not. 
Be  that  a.s  it  may.  my  proposals  impose 
no  greater  obligation  upon  any  State  and 
therefore  constitute  a  Rreater  net  gain 
tium  is  illustrated  m  the  statistics  I  liave 
prrpared 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  once  again 
my  conviction  that  the  people  of  each 
State  are  able  and  willing  to  provide  any 
amount  of  money  nevded  for  education  if 
they  are  convinced  that  they  arc  getting 
tlieir  dollar's  worth  of  education.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  time  after  time  in 
recent  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  principal 
spon.sors  of  tlie  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  are  primarily  interested  in  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  Federal  regi- 
mentation of  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
Federal  imposition  of  educational  theo- 
ries tliat  have  been  rejected  in  various 
States  and  communities. 

They  liave  unwitting  allies  in  teachers 
who  are  understandably  concerned  about 
.salary  schedules  and  some  taxpayers  who 
do  not  realize  that  the  money  comes  out 
of  the  same  pockets,  no  matter  whether 
It  is  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment that  collects. 

I  smcerely  urge  everyone  what  Is  in- 
terested in  supportmg  education  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  proposals. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  with  my  remarks  a  table 
showing  the  amount  each  State  would 
receive  under,  first,  the  Bow  cigarette 
tax  bill:  second.  H  R.  10128  as  passed  by 
the  House  during  the  86th  Congress; 
third,  the  1  percent  of  Income  tax  pro- 
po.sal;  and  fourth,  the  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent proposal. 

The  table  foUows: 


sut« 


n  R.  1740   ,  H.R   3ik->       IIR.32S7 

Bow  cWt-    I  F{.R.  10128  .  How  1  per-  ,  Itow  ]■,  per- 
arFtt«  tax  I  (1st  year)  •  teent  lrxN>m*'  »»nt  Inoomp 
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A  Power  Policy  for  tbe  PaUic  lalcrctt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  mnrassBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATnTBB 
fdonday.  Febriiary  27, 1961 

Mr.  EVms.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  recently 
announced  a  policy  of  maximum  devel- 
opment of  public  power  projects  for  the 
Nation. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  in  his  mem- 
orandum that  the  electric  power  aspect 
of  the  Department  of  Interior's  programs 
is  one  of  its  most  vital  activitieB.  He 
reaffirmed  the  public  power  principles 
set  forth  in  previous  Democratic  adimin- 
istrations  and  promised  that  the  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior will  exercise  vigorous  leadership 
in  insuring  and  promoting  maylmum 
benefits  of  public  power  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Because  I  believe  this  statement  a 
most  significant  and  promising  policy 
statement,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  Secretary  Udall's  statement  in 

the  CONCBXSSIOHAL   Rkcokb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Memorandum  on 
Power  Policy"   statement  of  Secretary 

Udall  follows; 

The  SBCBKTAaT  or  thb  Iimuoa, 

Washington.  Feltnuury  13.  l$ei. 

Mkmokanoux    oh    Pown    PoucT    to    Au. 
STArra     or     ths     DsPAirKmr     or     na 

INTOUOB 

America's  future  depends  upon  Its  ability 
to  successfully  meet  the  challenges  of  toilay 
and  tomorrow — the  problems  at  hoOM  M 
well  as  abroad. 

As  an  agency  of  our  Federal  OoTemmeDt, 
the  E>epartznent  of  the  Interior  Is  charged 
with  graTe  responslbilltlee  by  law  and  Xs- 
ecutlve  direction  In  rlgorouriy  carrying  out 
programs  and  Implementing  poUclee  tbat 
bear  directly  on  the  economic  and  soelal 
strength  oi  our  Nation.  Each  of  us  In  sqom 
degree  shares  In  thU  total  reapomAMUty. 

The  Department  of  ttM  Interior  Is 
mitted  to  the  fuU  derelopnMnt  and 
mtim  utilization  of  the  natoral  resotireei  of 
the  country.  I  am  coa&dent  ttuit  w«  wm 
have  the  energetic  support  of  nmplojw  at 
the  Department  In  furtberlBg  this  ob)eettve. 
We  need  the  eoopwatlon  of  oChar  govern- 
mental bodies  and  agenetea  and  of  tbs  many 
pubUc  and  private  organtaattons.  •■  wtU  am 
IndlTldtials  wlio  «rs  eonosmad  wltb 
natural  reaouroea. 

The  electric  power  aapaeta  of  tba 
ment's  programs  rapreaent  ooe  ot  Its  moat 
vital  activities.  Tbe  fu-nlahtng  of  an  arta 
quate  supply  of  low-ooat  power  for  the 
homes,  farms,  and  industry  aafllelCBt  to  aarr- 
loe  a  dynamic  eoonomy  la  a  "irltrr  of 
importance  to  tt>e  •oanomle  giuwUi  an 
fense  of  the  Nation  and  la,  thareiora.  a  : 
ter  of  governmantal  cooeani.  UtUlty 
tems  of  all  kinds — Padaral.  Stats,  mtuilctpal. 
private,  eooperativa— muat  carry  out  tbatr 
full   responalblllUea  to   tlia  pia>Ue  welter*. 

In  the  dsTalopmsQt  at  powar  pottdas  ot 
the  Departmant,  wa  wUl  b*  guktod  by  tlis 
pollclas  enunciated  by  Praaldaat  Kaonady 
and  set  forth  in  the  approprlata  acts  oi  GhMU 
gress.  In  19*6  tba  Dapartmcot  mn  aaaail  til* 
basic  prlndplsa  ambraoad  la  tb*  aots  of 
Congraas  dealing  wltb  the  Oovaranani's 
power  developmant  sctlvlttea  aa  foUowa: 

1.  Padaral  dams  abaU  wban  ft— JM*  la- 
elud*  facUlttos  for  g*ti*ratliig  stocMeal 
snargy. 


2.  Preference  in  power  sales  shall  be  given 
to  public  agencies  and  cooperatives. 

S.  Power  disposal  shall  be  for  the  par- 
ticular benefit  of  domestic  and  rural  oon- 
aiuners. 

4.  Power  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  jxis- 
alble  rstea  consistent  with  aound  business 
principles. 

5.  Power  disposal  shall  be  such  as  to  en- 
courage widespread  use  and  to  prevent 
monopolization. 

These  fundamental  principles  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  will  build  a 
sound  power  program  for  the  future. 

The  power  agencies  of  the  Department  will 
exercise  vigorous  leadership  to  insure  that 
the  marketing  of  Federal  power  will  produce 
maximum  benefits  for  the  people  ot  ceich. 
area.  Among  other  things.  thU  will  require 
Increased  coordination  of  platuilng  by  the 
Department  with  customers  given  preference 
under  law  by  the  Congress  and  other 
utilities. 

I  have  directed  Assistant  Secretary  Holum 
to  take  those  measures  necessary  to  en- 
oourag*  this  leadership. 

I  am  also  directing  that  immediate  atten- 
tion b*  given  to: 

1.  Determining  the  proper  role  of  each 
agency  In  Its  area; 

a.  Expanding  the  planning  activities  of 
the  Department  to  make  possible  the  timely 
oonatructloa  and  full  development  cS  new 
projecta  and  faculties; 

9.  Achieving  the  maximum  practicra)la 
amounts  of  flrm  power  for  the  ultimate  tiser 
Cram  Federal  power  systems; 

4.  Kniarglng  regional  cooperative  pooUng 
ct  ganaration  and  transmlsalon  f  acllltlea;  and 

5.  Planning  for  the  early  Interoooneetton 
ot  areas  serred  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  marketing  agencies  with  adeqoat* 
common-carrier  transmission  lines. 

Brery  aspect  of  our  democratic  society  is 
being  tested  today  as  never  before  In  his- 
tory. The  challenge  to  tis  is  a  total  one, 
ealllng  for  total  action  by  a  free  people.  As 
President  Kennedy  so  aptly  said:  "To  meet 
tbee*  challenges  we  must  be  strong — we  must 
summon  all  our  reeourcee,  resotiroes  of  mind 
and  spirit,  and  the  resources  which  lie  be- 
neath our  earth,  and  In  our  mountains  and 
In  our  rivers,  those  reaouroes  on  which  we 
have  built  a  great  nation,  thoae  reaomicea  on 
which  her  continued  greatness  depends." 
STKWaar  L.  tToaix, 
Seeretary  of  the  Interior. 


laterfaith  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or  mw  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVES 

ITonday,  February  27. 1961 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
■entatiTes  a  resolution  which  will  dolg- 
nate  the  fourth  Sunday  in  September 
each  year  as  "Interf aith  Day." 

This  is  a  companion  resolution  to  one 
introduced  In  the  Senate  by  the  Honor- 
able KuTNETH  B.  Keativg.  Senator 
KcaTUfc  nad  introduced  a  similar  reso- 
bitkm  in  the  86th  Congress,  which  6ul>- 
•equently  tiad  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  15,  1959.  It  was  not  reached 
for  action  in  the  House. 

I  feel  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  reso- 
lution will  seil^  to  emphasize  to  t2ie  en- 
tire world  that  we  here  in  the  United 
States  really  believe  in,  and  are  deeply 


gratefid  for  the  freedom  of  worship 
guaranteed  to  us  in  the  Constitution. 
Our  country  was  founded  and  has  been 
developed  into  the  great  Nation  it  Is  to- 
day on  the  premise  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges.  We  have  enjoyed  many 
benefits  because  of  the  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  reached  through  the 
years  as  a  result  of  our  regard  for  the 
individual  and  his  right  to  worship  sis  he 
chooses.  In  too  many  countries  today, 
freedom  of  worship  is  merely  a  dream, 
far  from  reality,  as  are  the  other  guaran- 
tees we  enjoy  so  freely. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  attonpts 
to  cause  disturbances  between  Americans 
of  different  faiths,  and  to  foment  hard 
feelings  among  us  because  of  differing 
religious  views.  We  have  been  able  to 
turn  aside  these  threats  to  our  we^-being 
and  will  continue  to  set  an  example  that 
all  the  world  can  follow.  Interfaith  Day 
is  observed  every  year  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  many  other  cities  and  States  through- 
out the  country,  by  official  proclama- 
tions. I  believe  it  would  be  fitting  for 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States — of 
all  different  faiths — to  join  together  on 
one  particular  day  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  stand  firmly  behind  our  belief 
that  freedom  of  worship  fosters  mutual 
respect,  understanding,  and  cooperation 
between  people. 


Revere,  Mass^  latofakk  Conclave 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasscH  uas  i-ie 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  February  27. 1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  26,  1961,  it  was  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  be  the  main 
speaker  at  an  interfaith  conclave  held 
in  the  Revere  Jewish  CMnmunity  Center 
in  Revone.  Mass..  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Revere  Into^aith  Committee. 

At  this  conclave,  the  combined  faiths 
representing  Protestant,  Jewish,  and 
Catholic,  honored  an  outstanding  lay- 
man from  eaQh  one  of  those  faiths.  Re- 
ligious and  civic  leaders  participated  In 
this  program  which  was  the  first  of  many 
interfaith  meetings  to  commemorate 
Brotherhood  Week. 

I  wish  to  include  the  program  of  ttiat 
well-attended  civic  event  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 
RmMM  Imteetaith  CoMMrrmc  BaorgoHooo 

COMVOCATION,    BfTKBAY    EVEKJMQ,    FKHLVAMX 

26,  1061 


The  National  Anthem:  lOaa  Kayla  TampoU 
aky,  vocalist:  Idas  Hdon  M.  O'Connor,  ao- 
(xmpanlst. 

Invocation:  Ber.  Naal  Ftahar,  First  Met2t- 
odist  Church. 

Opening  addraas:  Mr.  Daniel  Fains,  dudr- 
man. 

Greetings:  Hon.  Charles  Bellnfanta.  «oiin- 
elllor  of  the  dty  of  Bevere;  Mr.  Saul  Kutner. 
representing  Jewish  Oommunlty  Center;  Mr. 
Balden  Bly,  representatlTe,  National  Oon^ 
ference  of  christians  and  Jews. 
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Presentation  to  Mrs.  Mary  Babcock  by  Mr. 
John  Ripley. 

Prayer:  The  Reverend  Bobert  Blute,  St. 
Theresa's  Church. 

Presenutlon  to  Ut.  Joseph  Wade  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  McMahon. 

Musical  selections:  Berere  High  School 
Choral   Club.   Mr.  WlUUm  Qoes.  director. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Bobert  Levlne  by  Mr. 
Hyman  Kesselman. 

Ouest  speaker:  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lank,  UB. 
Congressman. 

Benediction:  Rabbi  Myer  Pinklesteln,  Tem- 
ple B'nal  Israel.  ^ 

Greetings:  Any  elected  public  official,  due 
to  the  nature  of  his  position,  must  practice 
brotherhood  all  the  time. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Oovemors,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen  to  spoSLk  to  a  Protestant 
group,  a  Catholic  group,  and  a  Jewish  group, 
separately  but  on  the  same  day. 

As  we  travel  the  circuit,  there  Is  always 
the  danger  of  becoming  confused. 

This  happened  to  OoTemor  Roes  Barnett 
of  Mississippi  on  February  1  of  this  year 
During  the  course  of  a  speech  he  was  giving 
In  the  city  of  Jackson  in  his  home  State. 
he  told  the  people  how  glad  he  was  to  ap- 
pear, and  I  quote  his  words:  "before  this 
fine  Christian  gathering." 

There  was  a  slight,  nervous  stir  among 
his  listeners. 

Oove;-nor  Barnett  spoke  on,  referring  sev- 
eral times  to  his  "Christian"  audience 

Finally,  the  Governor,  quite  pleased  with 
his  efforts,  sat  down. 

Then.  Dr.  Perry  Nussbaum  stood  up 

In  good-humored  fashion  he  reminded  the 
Governor  that  he  had  been  addressing  the 
congregation  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  cele- 
brating the  temple's  centennial 

I  am  confident  that  this  occupational 
hazard  of  public  officials,  will  not  trip  me 
this  evening. 

In  speaking  to  the  Revere  Interfaith  Con- 
clave, there  is  no  danger  that  I  will  get 
mixed  up.  because  all  the  three  great  re- 
ligious faiths  are  together  at  this  meeting 

Our  way  of  life,  and  our  Nation,  was  cre- 
ated by  people  who  were  seeking  religious 
freedom. 

In  the  Old  World,  they  had  lived  In  coun- 
tries where  there  was  an  established  church, 
affiliated  with  the  state.  This  resulted  In 
friction,  intolerance,  and  the  denial  of  re- 
ligious liberty  to  minority  groups 

Our  Founding  Fathers  realized  that  a  pre- 
ferred status  granted  to  any  one  religion,  by 
goverrunent.  would  be  fatal  to  freedom. 

And  so,  at  the  first  session  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, the  first  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion were  proposed  and  later  ratified  by  the 
several  States. 

Amendment  No.  1  begins  with  the  funda- 
mental guarantee  that,  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exf-rclse 
thereof    •    •    V" 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  at  an  Inter- 
faith meeting  this  month,  reminded  the  Na- 
tion that  freedom  of  religious  expression  Is 
essential  to  the  life  and  the  future  of  our 
society.  At  the  same  time,  he  said,  we  are  a 
religious  people;  no  matter  what  faith  we 
reverence,  we  are  united  when  we  say:  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  It  stands,  one  nation  under  God.  in- 
divisible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  " 

As  Americans  losed  to  say  during  World 
War  II.  "There  are  no  atheists  In  foxholes  ■ 

Each,  in  h^s  own  faith,  found  strength 
that  enabled  him  to  do  his  duty,  each  was 
helped  to  overcome  fear,  and  to  give  his  life 
If  need  be.  For  each  was  prepared  to  meet 
the  Father  of  all. 

None  of  us  will  forget  the  sublime  ex- 
ample of  the  four  chaplains  on  the  troop- 
ship USS  Dorchester,  after  It  had  been 
torpedoed   and  was  sinking  rapidly.     These 


men  of  God  gave  up  their  own  lifebelt*  so 
that  soldiers  without  them  could  be  saved 
And  the  last  that  was  seen  of  these  brave 
clergymen  before  the  ship  disappeared  be- 
neath the  water  was  of  them  standing  arm 
In  arm  praying  together 

A  Jewish  rabbi,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  two 
Protestant  ministers. 

This  was  Interfaith — supreme 
You  and  I  are  not  asked  to  meet  thi.s  test 
of  spiritual  cooperation 

But  It  Is  expected  that  we  shall  rise  ab<jve 
the  narrowness  of  creed  that  causes  some 
men  to  look  down  wpon.  and  to  discriminate 
against  those  of  other  faiths,  denying  them 
eq'iallty   t>efore  God 

To  "love  thy  neighbor  '  Ls  the  redeeming 
spirit  of  all  true  religions,  and  he  who  does 
not  do  his  level  best  to  live  up  to  this  divine 
precept.  Is  unworthy  of  his  Creator  and  his 
religion 

Each  man  must  have  faith  before  we  ran 
have  Interfaith 

The  strength  of  each  contributes  to  the 
strength  of  all 

We  recall  the  earlier  days  when  millions  of 
our  immigrant  forefathers  were  coming  Into 
their  adopted  country  each  year  When  they 
landed,  they  sought  out  others  of  their  own 
kind  Each  big  city  became  a  cluster  of 
colonies,  with  the  Yankees  In  one  ward,  the 
Irish  In  another,  the  Jews  In  a  third  and  so 
on.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  gravi- 
tate toward  those  who  shared  t.Telr  customs 
and  beliefs  We  want  to  preserve  this  rich 
diversity  In  our  pluralistic  society  But  we 
don't  want  a  segregation  that  perpetuates 
ignorance,   and   mistrust  of  one   another 

Children  are  not  afUcted  by  prejudice 
There  are  no  racial  or  religious  walls  to  divide 
their  spontaneity.  Unfortunately,  a  few  ab- 
sorb home  or  group  attitudes  of  Inferiority 
of   condescension    as    they    grow    up 

But  all  this  Is  changing  with  the  great 
Imj  -jvement  in  communication  and  educa- 
tion 

In  the  day-to-day  contacts  of  a  free  society 
we  learn  to  reepect  our  fellow  human  beings 
for  what  they  are  and  niit  according  to  any 
preconceived  and  rigid  attitudes 

Even  the  Communists  cannot  forever 
maintain  an  Iron  curtain  to  bl<x:k  those 
people-to-people  contacts  that  would  dis- 
solve suspicion  and  fear,  opening  the  way  to 
peace  with  freedom 

.\lt hough  the  United  States  d<w8  nijt  em- 
ploy these  extreme  methods  of  control  we 
are  not  altogether  blameless 

There  was  a  Jittery  postwar  .sickness  from 
which  we  ha-.e  siii-t'  rcr  -.errd  when  scnie 
fanatics  In  the  Unltetl  States  were  cillint; 
any  .American  who  diFatrreed  with  them  "u 
a::y    issue-  a   Communl'it 

The  unfounded  suspicions  that  pul.soned 
our  national  life  for  awhile  have  cleared 
away. 

But  up  until  this  year,  we  have  made  It 
very  d.fBcult  for  people  In  o'.hcr  lands  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  learn  wh.it  we 
are  really  like,  and  then  return  home  with  a 
goc>d  word  for  the  frlend.shlp'and  hospi'aliiy 
of  Americans 

When  these  f>eople  apply  to  an  American 
consulate  overseas  for  a  visitor  .s  visa,  we  ask 
them  so  many  searching  ai:d  embarrassing 
questloiis  that  they  think  we  regard  them  as 
conspirators,  or  at  least  guilty  of  moral 
turpitude. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  FDI,  the  Immi- 
gration service,  and  the  In'elhi^onre  agen- 
cies of  the  free  world  are  ab'.e  to  wet'd  out 
the  few  Communists  amont;  those  applying 
for  visas,  without  subjecting  the  maj(3rlty 
of  Innocent  people  to  such  harassment  that 
they  become  embittered  against  the  Uyited 
States 

The  President  has  sen.'^ed  this  dan^^er  and 
has  recommended  the  elimination  of  the 
redtape  curtain  so  that  more  people  from 
abroad  will  be  welf'omed  as  vi.iitors  to  our 
country. 


uur  Nation  must  keep  alert  and  strong: 
In  Its  military  defenses.  In  the  growth  of  Its 
economy.  In  the  improvement  of  Its  living 
.standards,  and  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional opportunities;  but  above  all.  It  must 
ben  me  strong   in   spirit. 

The  real  strength  of  our  freedom  Is  In  Its 
moral,  the  understanding  respect,  and  co- 
operation that  we  encourage  and  build  in 
every  area  of  our  dally   lives 

Ihis  Is  the  test  of  our  sincerity  and  our 
huni.inlty 

On  this  we  shall  succeed  or  fall,  and  the 
re-'ult  depends  on  us 

Throu>;h  the  Federal  Government  the 
American  people  have  given  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars   to  aid  o;her  countries 

At  home — here  In  the  United  States— we 
are  mos,i  generous  In  supjx)rtlng  many  char- 
lUible  organizations.  both  secular  and 
rellt;lous 

When  disaster  falls  upon  a  family  in  our 
neik;hborhrKxl,  or  we  read  about  those  made 
homeless  by  a  fire  or  Hood  in  the  United 
-States  the  refugees  from  Cuba,  or  the  starv- 
ing trib«s  In  the  Congo,  our  .•>ynii)alhy  be- 
con;«'.s    active 

Unfortunately,  our  awareness  and  our 
conipa.sfilon  g(3  to  work  after  the  damage  has 
been  dotie  to  make  up  for  our  previous 
neglect 

Our  charities  arc  often  too  little  and  too 
late — trying  to  compensate  for  the  failure 
o!  the  charitable  spirit  in  our  dally  lives 

Much  human  tragedy  could  be  prevented 
by  a  little  more  kindness  and  helpfulness 
t«Kl.iy  Instead  of  a  rescue  operation  tomorrow 
In  the  churches  and  the  temples,  the  great 
religions  Inspire  us  to  love  God  and  to  do 
«  »Kl  m  His  name,  but  In  the  hurly-burly 
of  life  we  become  so  busy  that  we  forget 

It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  that 
there  must  be  more  cooperation  among  the 
faiths,  If  the  spiritual  potential  of  freemen 
i.s  to  save  us  from  the  tyranny  of  atheistic 
materialism 

Americans  cannot  understand  why  the 
peoples  of  the  emerging  nations,  and  the 
neutral  tiatlons.  see  little  difference  between 
the  matenalism  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
materialism    of    the    United    Stales 

It  is  not  enough  fur  us  to  protest  that 
they  are  wrong,  and  that  Communist  propa- 
ganda Is  responsible  for  exaggerating  the 
contradictions  between  our  Ideals  and  our 
practices. 

As  long  as  there  Is  any  racial  discrimina- 
tion, religious  prejudice,  social  or  economic 
Injustice  In  the  United  States,  our  sincerity 
will  be  (juestioned,  cur  pre.'!llge  weakened, 
and  our  leadership  in  dai;t;;er  of  becoming 
gradually  Ineffective. 

Men  and  women  of  good  will  In  the  United 
Stales,  and  in  other  countries,  are  disturbed 
by  the  division  and  confusion  in  the  free 
world,  and  its  lack  of  a  mobilized  faith 
to  turn  back  the  advance  of  godless  com- 
munism on  the  World  tT^rt.  and  godless 
in.iteri.illsm  on  the  home  front. 

They  have  organised  into  a  group  that  Is 
ded.cated  to  moral  rearmament 

Whether  we  agree  with  this  approach,  or 
prefer  to  do  our  be.st  as  Catholics,  or  Protest- 
ants or  Jews,  we  mu.st  admit  that  the  Im- 
portant link— fir  unifying  factor — Is  miss- 
ing from  our  separate  elf  jrts. 

It  was  Chancellor  .Adenauer  of  Germ.^ny 
wlio  salfl  Communl.sm  ff"a  false  Ideology. 
But  It  Is  an  Ideology  and  can  only  be  met 
with  moral  and  spiritual  weajKJns  We  are 
ill  an  Ideological  battle  Tlieretn  lies  the 
decisive  task.  It  may  last  decades,  but  it 
must  be  won  A  nation  with  an  Ideology  Is 
always  on  the  offensive  A  nation  without 
an  Ideology  Is  self-sallstled  and  dead" 
A  moral  rearmament  group  with  Its  plays 
and  films  w;is  welcomed  In  the  Catholic 
nvin.istery  and  convent  schools  of  eastern 
Switzerland  last  autumn  The  abbot  pri- 
mate of  the  world  Benedictine  Order,  In 
addre.ssing   the   world   assembly  of  the   MRA 
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said :  "The  ideology  of  moral  rearmament  oan 
win  all  men  because  its  itandardB  an  wii- 
versally  valid  It  has  four  mighty  plllazs — 
absolute  honesty,  purity,  ii'i^^^f  fhn^M.  and 
love— on  which  human  living  mtist  be  based; 
It  Is  a  new  way  designed  to  forestall  a  false 
Ideology.    May  It  win  the  world." 

The  Governments  of  France,  aeraar^ay, 
Greece.  Japan.  Free  China,  the  Phlllpplnea, 
Thailand,  and  Iran  have  shown  an  interest 
in  this  movement.  So  have  leaders  from  Ifl 
African  nations,  and  97  VS.  Senators  and 
C.)ngressmen. 

Material  progress  alone  is  not  enough  to 
solve  the  {iroblems  of  our  Nation,  and  the 
problems  of  life  on  this  planet. 

For  the  nu>6t  difficult  problem  of  all  Is 
man  himself — and  hla  relations  with  his  fel- 
low men. 

Because  we  are  freemen  axMl  have  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  this  power  ot 
decision,  we  must  make  u  new  beginning  in 
ourselves.  In  the  family,  the  office,  the  store. 
the   factory,  and  the  community  life. 

At  the  Revere  interfaith  Conclave  we  give 
testimony  to  the  need  for  a  spiritual  re- 
awakening, whereby  men  of  different  faiths 
will  work  together  in  the  expanding  fellow- 
ship of  all  who  t>elleve  in  God. 

In  our  hearts  ve  sense  that  artificial  bar- 
riers alone  stand  in  the  way  of  religioiis  co- 
operation. 

The  news  of  the  day  la  filled  with  cxnlnoos 
accounts  of  personal  and  group  confllctB, 
and  to  some  people  it  appears  that  the 
world  Is  hopelessly  divided  and  bent  oq 
self  -d  estr  uc  lion. 

The  wlsdocn  and  the  grace  to  avert  mis- 
understanding and  strife  is  avaUable.  but 
it  has  not  been  used. 

Our  leaders  argue  ahout  the  mi—ii^  g*Pi 
Ignoring  the  far  more^critical  himian  gap. 
upon  which  the  siirvlval  of  modem  man 
depends. 

We  have  been  accenting  the  negative.  In- 
stead of  the  positive. 

The  various  religions  exsrt  the  greatest 
infloence  for  good  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  have  kept  at  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other, afraid  of  compromising  themselves, 
even  by  working  together  for  those  truths 
ths*"Tn*  a  fundamental  part  ot  their  splrlt- 
XUlI  heritage. 

Inevitably,  the  peoples  of  the  world  must 
find  a  way  of  getting  along  together,  or 
risk  the  danger  of  a  holocaust  that  will 
spare    no   one. 

The  genuine  practice  of  brotherhood,  re- 
leasing the  best  in  oaan,  and  bringing  In 
turn,  a  happiness  such  as  he  has  never 
known  before,  is  the  one  true  way  to  bridge 
the  human  gap. 

Tonight  you  have  become  partners  In 
the  creative  mission  of  Interfaith  harmony. 

The  revere  Interfaith  conclave  will  heartens 
and  Inspire  the  whole  community  to  emulate 
yoiu  example  of  real  and  enduring 
brotherhood. 


Two  Major  Firmi  in  the  16th  Ohio  Dis- 
trict Show  Coaidmce  in  Ow  Ecoaomy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  ozuo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEirrATIVKS 

itonday,  February  27, 1961 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Is  not  as 
gloomy  as  some  amo^  us  would  have  us 
believe.  There  are  bright  spots  on  the 
economic  horizon.  There  are  business- 
men who  have  faith  in  America  and  are 


willing  to  invest  to  provide  jobs  for 
Americans^ 

lAst  week  two  major  firms  in  the  16th 
Otiio  District  announced  pi^ans  for  expan- 
sion. 

Tlie  Hoover  Co..  of  North  Canton,  will 
spend  $2  million  to  enlarge  its  plant  and 
Increase  its  production  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Rubbermaid,  Inc..  at  Wooster,  has  an- 
nounced a  new  plant  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

These  plans  illustrate  confidence  in  our 
economy  and  confidence  in  Ohio. 


Vision  and  Faith:  The  REA  Co-op  Story 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  27. 1961 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation held  its  19th  annual  meeting 
last  week  in  E>allas,  Tex.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas, 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  addressed  the 
meeting.  His  message,  titled  "Vision  and 
Paith:  The  REA  Co-op  Story."  is  a  stir- 
ring mesage  indeed.  I  believe  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  will  wish  to  read 
it. 

Senator  Yarborough's  message  Is  as 
follows: 

Vision  and  Faith;    The   REA   Co-op   Btort 
(By  Senator  Rau>h  W.  YAJiBoaoucH,  of  Texas) 

President  Harrison.  Uanager  Ellis,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  delegates,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen;  in  behalf  of  all  Texans,  It  Is  a 
genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Some  other  Statee  have  more 
people,  some  have  more  money,  one  has 
more  land  (counting  ice) ,  but  no  other  State 
lias  more  REA  co-ops  or  consumer  members 
than  Texas.  So  you  are  in  a  REA  heart- 
land. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  your  general 
manager,  <{lyde  T.  Ellis.  Tou  know  him  as  a 
great  and  effective  national  manager  of  a 
great  and  effective  national  organisation. 
But  I  work  closely  with  him  in  Washington, 
and  I  might  know  him  even  better  than  some 
of  you.  I  know  himllis  a  pubUc  power-rviral 
life  statesman,  with  the  abilities  and  dedi- 
cation worthy  of  a  Cabinet  officer  of  the 
ynited  States.  As  we  say  down  here  in 
Texas,  "He  will  do  to  ride  the  rtver  with." 

One  of  our  proudest  Texsw  accomplish- 
menta  is  that  we  have  strung  over  153,000 
miles  of  REA  lines  along  the  Rio  Grande 
Biver  near  the  Texas -Mexico  border  on  the 
•outh,  along'  the  panhandle  line  on  the 
north,  across  the  rugged  badlands  near  El 
Paso  on  the  west,  and  among  the  towering 
plney  woods  on  the  east  borders  of  Texas. 
In  all,  our  77  efficient,  homeowned  REA 
oo-ops  in  Texas  serve  over  355,000  consumers.* 

In  this  State,  we  know  what  rural  elec- 
trlflcation  is,  what  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
what  it  means  to  our  future.  We  whole- 
heartedly endorse  the  theme  of  your  meet- 
ing— "Rural  Electrification — Good  for  AJl 
Americans."  So  mtike  yourself  at  homeT 
Tou  are  among  friends. 

Tou  are  in  a  gtate  where  the  people  irsunlly 
elect  public  officials  who  believe  in  and  back 
the  REA  cooperative  program.  Right  now 
we  have  23  i3emocrats  serving  in  Congress. 
Ttk»  head  man  of  our  congressional  delega- 
tion needs  no  introduction  to  you.    He  was 


House  leader  a  quarter -century  ago  during 
the  passage  of  the  REA  Act  in  1935 — the 
highly  respected  Mr.  Democrat  hlmseif.  the 
Honorable  House  Speaker  Sam  Ratbtixw,  of 
Bonliam,  Tex. 

Of  the  23  Texas  Democrats  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  are  3  of  us  wbo  by  your  own 
analysis  have  voted  100  percent  favorable  on 
legislation  that  you  consider  to  be  most 
Important.  The  average  EtEA  vote  score  for 
all  23  Ttxas  Democrats  tn  Congress  Is  a  very 
respectable  88  percent  favcM^ble. 

Before  I  went  to  Congress,  It  wasn't  hard 
for  you  to  predict  that  I  woiild  be  one  of 
those  three  from  Texas  who  would  have  a 
100  percent  voting  record,  because  I  was  on 
tlie  original  Board  of  Dlrectora  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Authority  of  Texas,  appointed 
in  February  1936.  before  the  REA  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress.  We  started  building  the 
dams  on  the  Colorado  River  in  Texas  to 
generate  public  power  to  serve  the  coming 
REA  service,  first  created  by  Executive  order 
of  the  late,  great,  beloved  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  even  before  Congress  passed  the 
REA  Act,  later  in  that  same  year  of  1936. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Most  Texans.  like  most  Americans,  believe 
In  the  REA  program.  They  also  know  that 
under  oui  system  of  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed,  we  either  elect  men  who 
vote  for  things  we  beUeve,  or  we  see  otir 
alms  and  hop>e8  smashed  on  the  anvil  of 
legislative  process. 

There  is  not  a  group  in  America  which 
should  understand  better  than  you  that 
vtelon,  belief,  and  governmental  action  work 
hand  in  hand.  Today  none  can  dispute  that 
the^njagniflcent  REA  cooperative  program 
was  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the 
history  of  tiiis  Nation.  But  aU  too  few  recall 
those  first  yecu^ — the  controversy,  the  bitter- 
ness, the  jibes,  the  charges  of  socialism. 

The  EtEA  was  created  under  the  Mew  Deal 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  advanced  under 
Harry  Truman's  Pair  Deal;  now,  after  8 
years  of  dlmout  under  threats  of  higVi 
interest  rates  and  being  farced  into  Wall 
Street  financing,  the  New  Frontier  op>ens 
before  us.  It's  time  to  turn  up  the  lights 
again,  equip  the  outriders,  movmt  the  scouts, 
and  press  forward  Into  new  areas  that  beckon 
VIS  onward.  ^y 

Those  of  us  who  WOTXed  for  electricity  on 
the  farm  had  a  Vision  of  something  more 
than  coal  oil  lamps  and  drudgery.  We  be- 
lieve there  was  a  better  life  and  that  If  we 
worked,  we  could  bring  It  about.  We  found 
a  way  through  BEA  cooperatives  that  was  as 
American  as  the  community  quilting  bee. 

In  the  begixmlng  the  Lord  said,  "Let  there 
be  light."  and  there  was  light.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  said,  let  that  light  glow  from  these 
wires,  and  it  glowed  from  the  wires.  The 
REA  said,  let  there  be  lights  in  the  farm 
and  ranch  homes  of  America,  and  there  is 
(light  in  the  farm  and  ranch  homes  of 
America. 

Those  who  opposed  RXA  cooperatives  were 
the  doubters  and  protectors  of  the  status 
quo — the  contented  and  the  fearful.  To 
put  it  plainly,  they  were  people  who  were 
either  satisfied  with  the  coal  oil  lamp  era  on 
the  farm,  or  they  had  no  confidence  that  as 
a  people  we  could  do  better. 

Today,  we  see  their  error  reflected  In  the 
millions  of  lights  shining  across  the  face  of 
the  land^  We  see  a  Nation  that  would  not  be 
BO  great  today.  If  we  had  been  as  contented 
or  fearfiil  as  they.  But  we  recount  the  past 
not  to  condemn  them,  or  to  boast  of  our  ac- 
complishments. We  do  It  to  light  the  way 
for  the  f uttire. 

My  point  is  this:  Tou  who  led  and  have 
continued  the  revorutionary  movement  to 
bring  electrical  power  to  rural  America  must 
not  call  the  job  finished  and  abandon  the 
paths  that  lead  to  greater  progress. 

Demands  of  tomorrow — in  a  vibrant  ex- 
panding economy — wlU  dwarf  the  electric 
power  requirements  of  yesterday.    The  need 
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for  expanding  RKA  cooperatives  grows  daily  obscene  literature  has  proved  to  be  en- 

with  development  of  new  equipment  and  ap-  tirely    inadequate.      Accordingly,    while 

piiances.  jny  ^^m  would  retain  and  preserve  the 

But  there  Is  '^'^^^^jr^^^ZVf^rnf  Other  paragraphs  of  section  1481.  it  would 
tant  ttian  your  continueo  advancement  or  ^"  ,,^     *^      .        .  .,       .'         .. 

the  RKA  cooperative  program.    You  must  re-  drastically  amend  and  greatly  strengthen 


tain  your  unerring  vision  and  confidence  In 
revolutionary  ideas  of  the  uses  of  power. 

Mankind's  progress  In  this  age  of  science 
and  technology  does  not  depend  alone  on  the 
success  of  oxir  research  scientists.  It  depends 
In  greater  degree  on  our  ability  as  a  people 
to  accept  change  and  to  seize  our  opportuni- 
ties for  a  better  life  for  all  men. 

We  stand  near  the  threshold  of  a  bright 
new  world,  where  nuclear  i^wer  may  cure 
most  dread  diseases;  where  salt  water  may  be 
made  fresh  so  the  desert  may  bloom  as  the 
rose,  and  where  men  may  travel  to  the  stars 
and  bring  back  treasures  more  precious  than 
Columbus  and  other  explorers  found  In  the 
New  World. 

There  is  a  great  challenge  before  us  on 
President  John  F.  Kennedy's  New  Frontier 
It  Is  a  challenge  not  Just  for  the  few,  but  for 
the  many;  not  Just  for  the  wise,  but  for  the 
courageous;    not   Just   for  those   wealthy   in 


the  obscene  literature  paragraph.  In  so 
doing,  it  treats  the  problem  in  four  sep- 
arate parts: 

First.  The  first  part  concerns  the  mail- 
ing of  obscene  literature  to  schoolchil- 
dren and  other  children  under  the  ai?e  of 
19  years. 

Second.  The  second  part  concerns  all 
persons  other  than  such  children. 

Third.  The  third  part  concerns  those 
who  use  the  mails  for  transporting  ob- 
scene literature  to  middlemen  or  retail- 
er.s  for  further  circulation  or  dispo.sition. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  part  applies  to 
those  who  receive  the  literature  from  the 
mails  for  such  future  circulation  or  dis- 
tribution. 

While  my  bill  eflfectively  covers  every 


bank  accounts,  but  for  those  rich  in  com-^  link  in  the  filthy  chain  of  depraved  smut 
namion  hone,  and  vision.  merchants  who  employ  the  us.  mails  as 


passion,  hope,  and  vision 

Some  of  the  decisions  before  us  will  be 
more  revolutionary  and  controversial  than 
the  RSA  program  was  In  Its  beginning,  and 
much  more  important  to  the  destiny  of  man. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  and  our  children 
will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
America — as  the  torchbearer  of  world  free- 
dom— will  practice  the  social  Justice  free- 
dom demands;  whether  as  a  (>eople  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  ethic,  we  will  find  it  in 
our  hearts  to  follow  the  gospel  of  brother- 
hood among  men  to  feed  the  hungry  and  care 
for  the  ill;  whether  as  men  intelligently 
pursuing  peace  while  zealously  protecting 
the  ideal  of  human  liberty,  we  can  find  a  way 
to  endure  In  a  world  half  free  and  half  slave. 

These  are  some  of  the  grave  challenges 
before  us  on  the  New  Frontier.  But  with 
Americans  like  you,  leaders  who  have  dem- 
onstrated vision  linked  with  faith,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  can  meet  these  trials,  and  more, 
so  long  as  we  do  Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk 
humbly  with  God. 


Obscene  Literatve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  FLoams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  27.  1961 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
progress  has  been  made  In  the  all-out 
struggle  against  the  nationwide  peddlers 
of  filth,  but  the  battle  la  far  from  over. 
Lewd  material  is  sUU  being  sent  into 
millions  of  American  homes  despite  all 
that  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  have  been  able  to  do. 
This  business  of  trafficking  lewd  material 
has  been  estimated  as  being  in  excess  of 
a  half  billion  dollars  a  year. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
deals  specifically  with  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.  That 
section  provides  a  criminal  penalty  for 
use  of  the  mails  to  sell  and  distribute 
obscene  literature  and  medicines  and  de- 
vices designed  to  prevent  conception  or 
produce  abortion.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the 
present  statute  is  entirely  commendable. 
However,   the  paragraph  pertaining  to 


the  vehicle  for  their  despicable  trade,  it 
also  maintains  the  continuing  offense 
concept  whereby  violators  can  be  prose- 
cuted either,  first,  in  the  judicial  district 
in  which  the  obscene  literature  was 
deposited  in  the  mails,  second,  in  any 
judicial  district  through  which  the  mails 
passed,  or.  third,  in  the  judicial  district 
where  the  literature  was  delivered  This 
is  the  concept  which  Congress  originally 
wrote  into  section  323f  of  title  18,  but 
which  the  1958  Supreme  Court  decision, 
in  the  case  of  United  States  against  Ross, 
repealed.  The  concept  was  revived  and 
refortified  in  the  85th  Congress,  with 
the  enactment  -of  legislation  similar  to 
my  bill.  H.R.  1185.  which  became  Public 
Law  85-796. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  my  bill  is  its  more  comprehensive  and 
more  specific  definition  of  obscene  mat- 
ter. It  includes  not  only  literature,  but 
any  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or 
substance  of  any  icind  which  would  sug- 
gest, induce,  arouse,  incite,  or  cause, 
directly  or  indirectly,  first,  lewd  libidi- 
nous, lustful,  indecent,  obscene,  immoral, 
or  depraved  thoughts,  desires,  or  acts, 
second,  the  use  of  such  things  for  any 
illegal  purposes  or  in  any  illegal  manner. 
or  third,  cause  a  corruptive,  depraved, 
or  immoral  effect. 

The  argument  mlt;ht  be  espou.sed  that 
this  definition  is  t<x)  broad  and  overly 
restrictive  and  might  outlaw  the  use  of 
the  mails  for  the  transportation  oi  cer- 
taio-^^itimate  medicines  and  devices. 
However,  my  bill  contains  a  .saving  clause 
which  lexempts  such  mailing  for  bona 
fide  medical,  educational,  and  research 
purposes. 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  there 
is  no  statutory  test  to  apply  to  the  mter- 
pretation  of  the  defimiion  of  ob.scenity. 
However,  my  bill  does  contain  .such  a 
test,  one  which  grew  up  with  the  formu- 
lation of  common  law  and  ca.se  law, 
viz.  the  so-called  reasonable  man  test 
There  can  be  no  conviction  and  no  pen- 
alty under  this  bill  unles.s  the  literature 
or  device  in  question  is  obscene  in  the 
opinion  of  the  normal,  reasonable,  and 
prudent  individual." 

There  are  those  who  would  contend 
that   this    legislation    would    make    the 


Government  an  arbitrary  censor  and 
would  violate  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  speech  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Such  an  argument  Is  entirely  without 
foundation  With  respect  to  censorship, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  inter- 
preted the  first  amendment,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Murphy  m  1942  said.  Chaplinsky 
against  New  Hampshire: 

There     are     certain  '  well-defined     •     •     • 

cUuses  of  Fpeech.  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  which  have  never  been  thought  te 
rul.se  any  constitutional  problem  These  in- 
clude the  lewd  and  obscene  •  •  •  which  by 
their  very  utterance  Inflict  Injury  or  tend 
to  Incite  an  Immediate  breach  of  the  peace 

Tills,  of  cour.se,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  publication  of  obscene  ideas 
and  speech  or  pictures. 

My  bill  provides  a  penalty  of  $5,000  or 
5  years'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense  and  $10,000  or  5  years,  or 
botii.  for  each  subsequent  offense  under 
this  new  subsection.  The  records  of  the 
Post  OfTice  Department  disclose  repeated 
convictions  of  the  same  violators  operat- 
ing under  assumed  names,  aliases,  or  dif- 
ferent trade  names.  These  indecent 
l)eople  follow  the  practice  of  incorporat- 
ing their  businesses  under  the  laws  of 
their  State  of  domicile.  As  soon  as  the 
corporation  is  convicted,  they  simply 
dissolve  the  corporation  and  form  a  new 
one.  The  penalty  provisions  of  my  bill 
would  constitute  a  substantial  deterrent 
and  a  just  punishment.  I  have  only 
praise  for  the  postal  authorities  and  the 
enforcement  ofTlcers  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment— they  have  done  a  good  job 
with  the  tools  they  have  However,  they 
need  more  tools  and  better  tools.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  those  tools  have  been 
forKed  in  my  bill — possibly  they  need 
more  polishing  and  sharpening,  tmt  it  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  finish  the  ta.slc, 
and,  I  urgently  feel,  should  proceed  to  do 
so  immediately  We  have  here  some- 
thing of  paramount  national  interest. 
Every  year,  a  horde  of  criminals,  using 
the  mails  as  a  vehicle  of  extortion,  fleece 
tlw»u.siinds  of  our  people  of  millions  of 
dollars  with  a  variety  of  fraudulent 
.schemes  which  defy  the  ingenuity  of  the 
honest  man.  We  cannot  afford  it,  and  as 
a  moral  matter  we  caruiot  tolerate  it. 
We  most  stop  the  flow  of  obscenity. 


Raral   Electrification:    Today   and 
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Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  have  the  privilege  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  the 
attached  copy  of  a  speech,  in  part,  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Walt 
HoRAN,  of  Washington,  to  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association's 
annual  meeting  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1961.    I  would  like  to  urge  all 


Members  to  study  this  speech  carefully 
as  it  gives  in  a  very  few  words  the  ob- 
jectives  and   accomplishments  of  REA 
during  the  last  26  years. 
Rural  Elkctkitication  :  Todat  and  Tomouk>w 
( Address  of  Representative  Walt  Hoban,  19th 
annual    meeting,    National    Rural   Electric 
Cooperative  Aasociatlon.  Dallae,  Tex.,  Feb- 
ruWy  14,   1961) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  and  hon- 
ored by  your  Invltatlou  to  addrese  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association. 

This  beautiful  city  in  the  great  State  of 
Texa*  is  an  appropriate  place  for  a  meeting 
of  this  organization.  One  of  the  first  REA 
loans  was  made  in  September  1935  to  the 
Bartlett  Electronic  Cooperative  in  Bartlett, 
Tex.,  down  near  Austin.  Texaa  today  haa 
more  REA  cooperatives  with  more  miles  of 
lines  serving  more  consumers  than  any  other 
State.  As  of  November  30,  1960 — 97  Texas 
borrowers  had  built  156,000  miles  of  lines 
to  serve  418,000  consumers  in  this  large 
State. 

My  own  State  of  Washington  can  modestly 
claim  the  highest  per  member  consumption 
of  electricity  In  the  Nation  and  the  lowest 
per  kilowatt  cost  for  wholesale  purchases. 
Also  7  of  our  13  Washington  REIA  coopera- 
tives have  completely  discharged  their  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  the  REA. 

Texas  has  a  much  more  important  reason 
for  pride  in  REA.  however.  It  was  a  great 
Texan,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege 
to  work  in  the  Congress,  who  In  1936  au- 
thored and  sponsored  the  first  Rural  Electtl- 
flcation  Act  in  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  refer,  of  course,  t;o  the  admired,  respect- 
ed, and  beloved  Speaker  of  the  Hotise,  Sam 
Raybcrn  It  has  been  said  by  others,  and  I 
repeat,  that  had  the  service  of  Mr.  Sam  In 
the  House  been  limited  to  the  Joint  author- 
ship and  6pK>nsorshlp  of  this  act  alone,  it 
would  have  been  suillcient  to  give  Immor- 
tality to^hls  name.  Certainly  the  legisla- 
tion couA  not  have  been  passed  without 
the  Speaker's  special  talent  for  winning  ac- 
ceptance of  a  controversial  measure  by  rec- 
onciling the  Judgments  of  men  of  strong 
conviction  but  of  oj»posite  views. 

Another  great  statesman  who  always 
foupht  valiantly  for  the  public  interest  spon- 
sored the  REA  bill  In  the  Senate,  Senator 
George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska.  There  have  been 
some  great  names  In  nu-al  electrification. 
Among  them.  Glfford  Pinchot,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  George  Norrls,  Sam  Raybtirn,  and 
Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  the  first  REA  Ad- 
ministrator. Bipartisan  in  Its  original  spon- 
sorship, REA  has  enjoyed  bipartisan  support 
ever  since. 

Tliere  is  little  need  to  review  here  the 
history  of  the  sueCfeas  of  REA.  During  the 
25th  anlversary  last  ^ear.  It  was  recited  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country,  but  you  people  have  lived  this  his- 
tory Some  repetition  is  not  amiss,  however, 
for  If  we  are  to  look  Intelligently  and  con- 
structively to  the  future,  we  need  to  keep  In 
mind  where  we  are  today  and  how  we  got 
there.  Rural  electrification  Is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  mechanical  technology,  but  li  a 
social  force  helping  to  mold  the  culture  of 
rural  life.  The  program  has  exercised  a  pow- 
erful social  and  economic  Influence  In  our 
rural  society  for  26  years.  With  imagination, 
courage,  and  Intelligent  planning,  it  should 
continue  to  be  Just  as  constructive  a  force 
In  the  future 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  repeated 
figure  that  less  than  II  percent  of  our  farms 
were  receiving  electricity  from  a  central  sta- 
tion. Similarly  when  the  telephone  loan  en- 
abling law  was  enacted  in  1949  approximately 
40  percent  of  farms  had  telephone  service — 
^nictlcally  unchanged  since  1930.  As  a 
measure    of   the   REA's   continuing  growth, 


let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  most  recent 
statistics. 

In  July  1960  over  41/2  million  farms,  or  97 
percent,  were  electrified.  More  than  half  of 
them  get  their  electricity  from  REA-financed 
systems. 

A  total  of  $4.4  billion  has  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  this  program.  As  of 
November  1960  the  REA  has  approved  loans 
of  $4-2  billion  lB^l.087  borrowers  and  93  per- 
cent of  REA  loans  went  to  cooperatives. 

Nearly  5  million  consumers  In  46  States. 
Puerto  nico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  were 
receiving  electricity  through  1  'j  million 
miles  of  lines.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1975 
the  numl)er  of  consumers  will  increase  to 
more  than  6  million. 

Speaker  Rayburn's  prediction  that  farm- 
ers would  become  large  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity has  certainly  proved  accurate.  Farm- 
ers have  found  more  than  400  uses  for 
electricity,  and  monthly  average  u.se  has 
increased  from  40  kilowatt-hours  in  1937  to 
146  in  1950  and  to  345  kilowatt-hours  in 
1959.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure 
will  almost  double.  As  early  as  1948.  Edison 
Institute  found  that  average  kilowatt  con- 
siunptlon  per  month  for  all  residential  or 
domestic  services  (chiefly  urban  1  was  36 
kilowatt-hours  less  than  average  monthly 
consumption  on  farms. 

Of  considerable  significance  Is  that  the 
average  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  for  residential 
rural  electric  consumers  is  about  2'/2  cents. 
Contrast  this  with  the  15  to  25  cents  cost 
to  farmers  before  the  rural  electrification 
program  started. 

On  the  financial  side  also  the  program  has 
been  successful.  By  November  of  1960,  the 
Oovernment  had  received  a  total  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  repayment.  This  Included  $435  mil- 
lion In  Interest  and  $160  million,  paid  on 
principal  ahead  of  schedule.  Only  one  bor- 
rower was  overdue  in  payments  and  seven 
cooperatives  had  repaid  their  loans  In  full 
from  revenues. 

The  niral  telephone  program  has  also 
made  progress  during  the  past  10  years. 
Congress  has  authorized  a  total  of  $759  mil- 
lion and  REA  has  approved  loans  of  $732 
million  to  727  borrowers — less  than  30  per- 
cent of  these  borrowers  are  cooperatives. 
Nearly  $41  million  has  been  repaid  including 
$18  million  in  Interest  and  $4  million  In  ad- 
vance payments.  More  than  370.000  miles 
of  line  have  been  built  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  has.  increased  from  less  than 
17.000  in  1950  to  14  million  in  November 
1960. 

I  am  proud  of  my  record,  along  with  a 
bipartisan  majority  of  consistent  defense  of 
REA  and  ruppxjrt  of  a  continuing  improve- 
ment In  electric  and  telephone  service  to 
our  farmers  at  prices  which  they  can  afford 
to  pay.  Contrary  to  the  Impression  the 
special  interest  groups  are  trying  to  give 
the  American  people,  the  REA  cooperatives 
represent  free  enterprise  at  Its  very  best 
and  strengthen  our  democracy.  American 
cooperatives.  Including  rural  electrics,  are 
owned  by  14  mUlion  families.  There  are 
only  half  that  number — some  71,4  million — 
American  stockholders  of  noncooperatlve 
corporate  shares,  according  to  a  recent  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  study. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  the  future  and 
the  responsibility  and  place  REA  should 
assume  In  that  future. 

Obviously  we  must  move  ahead,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  with  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram. In  this  modern  age,  communication 
is  so  important  that  no  rural  home  should 
be  without  the  use  of  a  telephone.  The 
completion  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram should  also  be  pushed,  although  I  sus- 
pect that  the  lack  of  electricity  on  many  of 
those  remaining  farms  Is  the  re.sult  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  rather  than  availability  of 
a  nearby  line. 

The  bringing  of  electricity  to  the  farmer 
has  undoubtedly  solved  many  problems.     It 


has  provided  the  comforts  of  the  city  dwell- 
er to  the  rural  areas  and  It  has  reduced 
the  drudgery  of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
by  mechanizing  the  farm. 

In  solving  these  problems,  however,  others 
have  been  created.  More  power  must  be 
put  on  the  lines  to  operate  the  milking 
machines,  water  pumps,  silo  fillers,  chicken 
brooders,  heat  lamps,  television  sets,  wash- 
ing machines.  Irons  and  the  other  hundreds 
of  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm.  Power 
demands  have  been  doubling  every  5  to  J-^ 
years.  In  1940  REA  borrowers  distributed 
300  million  kilowatt-hours  and  the  amount 
has  Increased  to  over  25  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1959.  By  1964  REA  estimates  Input 
of  power  (excluding  sales  from  one  REA  bor- 
rower to  another)  at  44  billion  kilowatt- 
hours. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  power  trans- 
mission, the  Increases  In  number  of  cus- 
tomers with  higher  levels  of  utilization  re- 
quire heavier  cables,  transformers  and  the 
like.  The  present  load  on  rural  lines  was 
not  envisioned  when  they  were  built — and 
even  If  It  had  been,  adequate  construction 
would  have  been  too  costly  to  consider  then. 
Automation  has  caught  up  with  the  farm- 
er as  It  has  with  the  miner,  the  factory 
worker,  and  all  other  production  op>erations 
in  our  land.  Today  we  produce  more  food 
with  less  manpower  than  ever  before — the 
labor  of  one  man  can  provide  food  and 
fiber  for  25  Instead  of  the  3  or  4  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  As  a  result  we  are 
piling  up  farm  surpluses,  and  increasing 
underemployment  on  the  farm.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  using  1957  data, 
estimated  that  1.2  million  farm  males-^ 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
farm  males  with  any  Income — were  under- 
employed. The  number  must  be  *.even 
greater  at  the  present  time.  Some  econo- 
mists estimate  that  industry  could  recruit  a 
million  workers  each  year  from  our  farms 
without  creating  food  or  fiber  shortages. 
Underemployment  Is  a  major  problem  for 
which  some  solution  naust  be  found.  In 
my  opinion  the  solution  Ues  In  Increased 
rural  Industry  which  will  necessitate  even 
larger  power  supplies  than  now  contem- 
plated. 

Rural  electrification  has  caused  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  modern  dairy  Industry 
and  fishing  Industry-w^both  dependent  on 
refrigeration.  It  has  been  In  the  post  a 
boon  to  many  small  businesses  and  has  even 
saved  some  small  towns.  New  main  street 
businesses  and  factories  have  been  created 
by  the  vast  new  markets,  methods,  and  pro- 
duction made  possible  by  rural  electricity. 
New  recreational  sites  have  been  developed 
and  old  ones  expanded.  Stmuner  homes, 
camps,  fishing  and  hunting  lodges  and  other 
facilities  have  sprung  up  on  lakes  and 
streams  to  be  enjoyed  by  city  and  country 
dwellers  more  than  ever  before.  Pilling  sta- 
tions line  the  highways  of  the  Nation  even 
In  remote  areas  and  automobiles  have  be- 
come a  primary  means  of  travel. 

All  of  these,  however,  have  been  Inciden- 
tal to  the  promotion  of  rtiral  electrifica- 
tion for  the  Jjenefit  of  the  farmer  and  mral 
dweller  which  was  the  positive  program  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  1936. 

The  success  of  the  riu-al  electrification 
program  can  be  a  beacon  light  to  guide  the 
way  to  the  development  needed  to  achieve 
for  our  rural  population  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  which  we  can  be  Justly  proud.  ^We 
know  from  our  experience  of  26  years  with 
REA  that  what  needs  to  be  done  can  be  donk 
by  cooperation. 

There  will  be  many  obstacles,  but  these 
can  be  overcome  by  tinderstandlng.  Essen- 
tial to  the  entire  effort  la  a  continuous  In- 
formation and  educational  program  for  the 
farmer,  the  nonfarm  rural  dweller,  and  for 
the  Members  of  Congress.  Full  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  program  by  these 
people  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.     They 
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are  continually  subjected  to  the  propat^anda 
of  ttioee  who  aeek  to  weeJcen.  to  curtail,  and 
even  to  destroy,  tike  RXA.  Tou  la  tbla 
organisation  have  the  best  medium  In  the 
world  with  which  to  oombat  opposition — 
the  membership  of  oooperatlves.  and  satis- 
fied customers.  Tbe  )ob  requires  a  well 
organized,  all  out  procram  of  serious.  Imag- 
inative, factual  information  to  all  present 
and  future  cust<xnen  of  RBA  financed  sys- 
tems, explaining  the  RKA  program.  Its  ac- 
complishments. Its  purposes,  its  goals,  and 
most  of  all  the  benefits  of  a  program  which 
gives  consumers  electricity  at  a  mlnmium 
coet.  This  la  a  tremendously  Important  as- 
signment, and  the  RRBCA  should  assume 
major  responsibility  for  carrying  It  out  ef- 
fectively and  succeasfully. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  In  three 
sentences: 

In  my  opinion,  meeting  the  demands  for 
more  power  and  developing  small  Industry 
throughout  our  rural  areas  to  absorb  under- 
employment, are  the  crucial  problems  con- 
fronting our  rural  society  in  the  future. 
They  are  so  Interrelated  that  the  solution 
of  the  one  depends  upon  the  other.  The 
manner  in  wtilch  these  problems  are  solved 
will  determine  whettaer  the  REA  and  the 
rural  electric  cooperatlTes  of  the  future  will 
be  the  progressive  social  and  economic  force 
in  rural  America  which  it  has  been  in  the 
pe«t. 
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Monday,  Febmary  27, 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OBo,  I  include  my  Washington  Report  of 
February  25,  1961: 

WASHHTOTOif  RB>orr 

(By  Congressman  Bbttcx  Auub,  Fifth  District. 
Texas) 

FXBBUAKT  25.  1961. 

Temporary  unemptoyment  compensation 
<TUC)  and  aid  for  dependent  children 
(ADC)  kept  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
busy  this  week.  Both  the  emergency  desig- 
nation and  first  administration  bills  gave 
an  urgency  to  oui  deliberation.  Meanwhile, 
other  committees,  now  fully  organized,  ron- 
sider  other  legislation  for  later  House  action. 

TUC  would  provide  IS  additional  weeks  ( at 
SO  percent  the  weekly  benefits)  of  compen- 
sation reimbursable  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  beyond  the  respective  States'  present 
programs,  provided  the  States  now  grant  26 
weeks'  compensation  or  take  legislative  action 
to  do  so.  At  present,  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  financed  by  a  State  payroll  tax 
paid  by  employers  of  up  to  3.7  percent  of 
the  first  $3,000  paid  each  employee  and  by  a 
0.3-percent  Federal  tax  on  the  same  amount 
The  TUC  now  propoeed  would  be  financed 
by  the  Increase  of  the  Federal  tax  by  0  4  per- 
cent on  $3,000  payroll  or  $13  per  employee 
paid  by  the  employer  if  he  has  4  or  more 
employees.  Example.  Texas  has  a  24-week 
maximum.  Texas  could  now  receive  an  ad- 
ditional 10  weeks  of  Federal  compensation 
without  State  legislative  change  ( 13  weeks 
more,  totaling  36  weeks.  Is  10  weeks  beyond 
the  36  required).  By  legislative  change  to 
»  State  maximum  at  36  weeks,  Texas'  cov- 
ered workers  could  then  receive  an  addi- 
tional 13  weeks.  Wbether  Texas  takes  the 
Federal  help  or  not,  the  employers  will  be 
forced  to  pay  the  tax. 


My  criticism  Includes  the  following  ( 1 ) 
The  need  for  a  Federal  TUC  has  not  been 
clearly  established.  Exhaustions  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  Is  running  well  be- 
low the  1958  recession  level  when  a  different 
Federal  loan-type  TUC  was  adopted.  Fur- 
ther, industrial  production  and  plant  and 
equipment  expenditure  are  well  abtjve  that 
period.  Personal  Income  Is  running  $50  bil- 
lion annual  rate  hiijher  than  December  1957. 
Finally.  GNP  (gross  national  product  i  Is  run- 
nlnj?  at  $503  billion,  a  hlijh  level.  (2i  unem- 
ployment compensation  b:i«lcally  is  an  Insur- 
ance program,  not  a  relief  prugr  vm  TUC 
provldlne;  relief  will  jeopardLase  what  Is  a 
sound  State  planned  and  administered  pro- 
gram: (3 1  the  TUC  coerces  the  States,  re- 
spectively, to  take  the  Federal  program  in 
trying  to  get  back  tax  money  throURh  the 
proffered  Federal  reimbursement;  (4)  In- 
creased taxes  will  Increase  prices  and  cut  c<5n- 
»  sumer's  purchasing  power  Should  the 
employer  not  be  able  to  absurb  the  cost  or 
pass  It  on  In  higher  prices,  there  will  be  more 
unemployment  and  business  failure.  (5» 
Federal  standards  are  a  clear  danger  replac- 
ing State  planning  Duration  of  compensa- 
tion Is  here  prescribed  (6)  States  are  al- 
ready taking  positive  ac'.lon  Fifteen  have 
set  up  trigger  or  automatic  TUC  programs 
since  the  last  Federal  TUC  program  This 
Federal  Intriislon  will  up.set  the  hapnv  Fed- 
eral-State balance  that  has  rosulte<i\ln  a 
$6  6  hi. Hon  States'  trust  funds  a3CumuI.)tlon. 
The  States  have  this  on  hand  now  for  vfhem- 
ployment  compensation  without  Federal  aid 

Aid  for  dependent  children  (ADC)  is  a 
Federal -State  matching  program  (60  40  per- 
cent) .  At  present  children  can  receive  aid  If 
the  parent  is  dead,  disabled  or  absent  Fed- 
erally.^nemployment  Is  n'>t  resunin  f  )r  .such 
aid.  and  this  bill  would  so  provide  Miuiy 
States  now  care  for  such  children  under 
general  assistance  The  Issue  In  this  aid 
for  dependent  children  Is  not  concern  for 
needy  children.  We  are  all  believers  In  help- 
ing the  needy  The  question  \n  how  best  to 
do  the  Job.  which  means,  what  level  of  gov- 
ernment is  best  suited  for  the  Job  Nor  do  I 
eliminate  the  real  and  contlnuini?  role  nf 
private  organizations  and  pe<>ple  which  make 
a  contribution  that  must  be  taken  Into 
account. 

As  for  government.  I  believe  this  Is  a  case 
of  the  government  closest  to  the  people  serv- 
ing the  people  best  Local  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  now  providing  aid  for  depend- 
ent children  of  the  unemployed  beyond  pri- 
vate agencies  Yet  we  are  t^)ld  that  general 
assistance  without  Federal  funds  must  be  re- 
placed by  ADC  no  matter  what  the  local 
relief  facilities  Indeed,  the  Federal  CJov- 
errunent  does  not  even  know  the  extent  of 
aid  at  the  local  level  This  is  out.ilde  their 
area  of  Jtirtsdlctlon  and  knowledkje  It  Is 
easy  then  for  some  to  Jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  relief  Is  not  available  because 
It  Isn't  Federal  and  duly  accredited  Nor 
can  I  agree  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  who  positively  stated 
that  the  national  conscience  Is  more  acute 
than  State  or  local  In  such  relief  matters 
There  Is  no  concern,  certainly  not  the  Federal 
Government,  greater  than  that  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  community  where  the  hardships 
exist  which  are  seen  and  known  The  60  4U 
percent  matching  basis,  while  tempting  to 
many  States,  Is  not  assurance  of  a  better 
program  than  now  exists  in  the  various  com- 
munities. True,  It  Is  financial  coercion  on 
the  States  to  accept  the  program  This  pro- 
gram will  coet.  as  estimated,  and  this  could 
be^oo  modest.  $305  million.  To  this  extent, 
the  budget  will  be  unbalanced  No  States 
asked  for  this  program  but  were  talked  Into 
it,  so  far  as  we  know  Since  the  reason  given 
Is  to  stimulate  the  national  economy,  we  are 
picking  a  peculiar  area  In  which  to  legislate 
for  that  purpose.  We  are  simply  back  to  a 
basic  decision,  wliether  local  and  8ut«  or 
Federal  Govermnent  Is  to  do  the  Job.    Aid  to 


education,  the  »tK>vt  bill,  and  other  Kennedy 
proposals  demonstrate  clearly  the  adminls- 
uatlon  solutions  to  all  problems  is  to  spend 
and  tax,  spend  and  tax,  the  solution  found 

wa.'itlr.j;  in  the  p.ist 
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Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  21.  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Hou.se  Administration  Committee.  I  pre- 
pared a  statement  concerning  the  re- 
quested appropriation  of  the  Hous^  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Actlvitire.  In- 
asmuch aa  this  matter  will  be  before 
the  House  on  Wednesday,  March  1,  I  in- 
clude It  herewith  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues: 

Mr  Cliairman,  distinguished  memljers  of 
this  committee,  as  you  know,  on  the  last 
day  of  1960  I  sent  a  letter  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  suggesting  tiuit  public 
hearings  should  be  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  regarding  the  1961 
budget  request  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  I  followed  that 
letter  with  a  formal  request  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  conunlttee  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings. Shortly  thereafter,  he  replied  that  it 
w;\s  not  customary  to  hold  such  hearings  on 
a  budgetary  request  by  a  committee  of  the 
House,  but  he  Invited  me  to  appear  before 
this  committee  and  to  present  my  views. 

I  am  here  today  In  resjxjnse  to  that  invi- 
tation. While  I  thank  this  committee  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear,  I  must  respect- 
fully add  that  It  Is  no  substitute  for  the 
kind  of  testing  budgetary  hearing  to  which 
we  generally  subject  executive  agencies.  Nor 
can  I  understand  why  we  should  exempt 
ourselves  and  our  committees  fron»  similar 
hearings  when  a  serious  challenge  Is  made  to 
the  budget  request  of  one  of  our  commit- 
tees; of  course.  I  hope  to  convince  you  that 
my  challenge  to  the  budget  request  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  Is  a  se- 
rious one,  ral.slng  serious  questions.  I  think 
we  invite  the  criticism  that  we  treat  the 
Hou.'ie  as  a  club,  privileged  to  a  degree  when 
we  do  not  concede  to  others.  If  we  set  a 
double  standard  for  approving  budget  re- 
quests— a  standard  which  favors  the  legisla- 
tive over  the  executive  branch,  procedurally 
and  substantively.  Thereigre.  I  urge  this 
comimlttee  to  reconsider  whether  custom  Is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  treating  ourselves 
more  leniently  and  superficially  than  others. 
I  simply  leave  that  question  with  you  and 
pass  on  to  my  main  purpose  In  appearing 
ttxlay. 

I  believe  I  have  been  frank  In  my  criticism 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  I 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  I  consider 
It  a  bad  institution  which  has  tended  to 
grow  worse  in  its  depredations  on  our  liber- 
ties as  well  as  on  our  democratic  reputation 
In  the  world  today.  I  do  not  pretend  to  think 
that  Its  continued  existence  can  be  Justified 


merely  by  reducing  its  appropriations. 
Careful  cost  accounting  cannot  transform  an 
Inherently  bad  Institution  into  a  good  one. 
What  is  really  needed  is  a  root  and  branch 
excision  of  the  committee  itself  from  the 
body  of  this  House. 

Still.  I  must  and  do  recognize  the  practical, 
political  dlfllculties  in  accomplishing  sueb 
surgery  today,  and  I  equally  recognize  ih* 
limited  concern  of  this  conunittee  in  invit-' 
Ing  my  views  today.  Therefore,  with  tlie 
brief  preliminary  statement  tiiat  I  tMliere 
the  main  reason  for  drastically  reducing  ttie 
requested  appropriation  for  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  (Committee  is  the  fact  that 
virtually  every  cent  given  to  it  is  spent  in 
injuring  our  citizens  and  weakening  our 
democratic  institutions.  I  intend  to  turn  to 
more  detailed  and  empirical  criticisms  of 
the  way  the  committee  spends  its  money. 
That  is,  I  intend  to  apply  to  the  committee — 
as  I  shall  call  it.  for  brevity's  sake  here- 
after— the  same  tests  of  economy  in  opera- 
tion. Jurisdictional  self-restraint,  perform- 
ance of  delegated  functions,  and  the  like, 
which  we  regularly  apply  to  other  govern- 
mental agencies  which  appear  before  us  to 
Justify  their  budget  requests.  Since  these 
criticisms  are  all  of  them  secondary  to  the 
ultimate  criticism  of  the  committee,  I  liave 
not  made  any  attempt  to  list  them  in  order 
of  gravity.  As  I  tutve  in  the  past,  I  will 
take  as  my  teit  the  committee's  own  sum- 
mary of  its  ac.lvlties  during  the  past  year. 
This  is  Its  "Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
1960."  I  have  several  extra  copies  of  that 
report— which  I  shall  call  "the  IMO  report" 
hereafter — for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

Every  committee  of  this  House  must  basi- 
cally Justify  its  cost  to  the  country — indeed, 
its  very  existence — by  Its  work  in  evaltiating 
the  need  for  legislation  and  by  maintain- 
ing intelligent  oversight  of  the  executive 
agencies  which  implement  our  laws.  Such 
other  functions  as  they  perform  are  second- 
ary to  these.  It  is.  therefore,  astonishing  to 
see  how  little  the  committee  has  accom- 
plished in  these  basic  matters  entrusted  to 
It  and  what  a  very  large  proportion  of  ita 
entire  costly  work  last  year  was  devoted  to 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Justification  of  ita 
own  existence.  I  remind  you  gentlemen 
that  the  reference  point  for  these  remarks  is 
the  fact  that  the  committee  last  year  was  our 
third  largest  In  budget  appropriation. 

As  nearly  aa  I  can  determine,  during  the 
86th  Congress,  the  committee  spent  a  total 
of  over  $850,000,  composed  of  the  following 
amounts: 

Salaries  paid  committee  statu- 
tory   employees.. $211,783.  ft2 

Stationery  supplies 3,414.90 

Stamps 480.00 

Printing     (estimated    costs    by 

resolution)'. 17,881.83 

Expenditure  from  funds  au- 
thorized for  studies  and  in- 
vestigations ($664,000  appro- 
priated. $33,776.33  unexpend- 
ed)  630,238.88 


Total 803,343.48 

'(In  addition,  those  printing  items  whioh 
are  printed  on  direct  requisition  from  the 
committee,  such  as  staff  studies,  hearings, 
reports,  committee  prints,  etc..  in  amounts 
of  1.000  copies  under  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing regulations  are  not  shown.) 

From  this,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  commit- 
tee left  unexpended  $33,776.33,  and  for  such 
small  favors  we  should  be  grateful.  Final 
figure,  according  to  the  Conokxssiomal  Rbc- 
ORD,  February  17.  1961,  was  $37,878.22. 

Now,  if  mere  number  of  legislative  recom- 
mendations— sheer  activity  without  value  or 
likely  resiUt — were  our  test,  I  concede  the 
committee  would  meet  the  test  passably. 
This  quantitative  test  leaves  much  unsaid, 
however. 


V 


I  Invite  yoiu-  attention  to  pages  121  to  137 
of  the  1960  annual  report  where  the  commit- 
tee discusses  its  legislative  reconmiendations. 
First  of  all,  you  will  note  that  the  com- 
mittee recommends  further  study  of  pass- 
port control  legislation.  However,  this  is 
not  even  a  matter  entrtisted  to  the  com- 
mittee under  its  basic  legislative  authoriza- 
tion (Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.,  and  House 
rule  XI,  par.  18).  I  remind  you  of  the 
language  of  that  authority,  which  is  identi- 
cal in  both  the  law  and  the  rule  and  which 
authorizes  the  committee:  "•  •  'to  make 
from  time  to  time  investigations  of  (1)  the 
extent,  character,  and  objects  of  un-Ameri- 
can propaganda  activities  In  the  United 
States,  (2)  the  diffusion  within  the  United 
States  of  subversive  and  un-American  propa- 
ganda that  is  Instigated  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  of  a  domestic  origin  and  attacks  the 
principle  of  the  form  of  government  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution,  and  (3)  all  other 
questions  In  relation  thereto  that  would  aid 
Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion." 

Let  me  emphasize  that  propaganda  is  the 
keyword  in  this  mandate.  It  is  the  basis 
and  also  the  limit  of  Its  authority. 

Passport  legislation  is  a  matter  we  have 
entrtisted  to  other  committees  of  this 
House — Foreign  Affairs  and  Judiciary — for 
rea^Kins  too  sound  to  argue.  Therefore, 
whftn  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
ted spends  time  and  money  3n  this  nxatter, 
it  has  not  only  gone  beyoiM  its  basic  con- 
cern with  propaganda,  but  it  has  wastefully 
duplicated  the  work  of  one  and,  perhaps, 
two  other  House  committees. 

This  twin  theme  of  Jurisdictional  excess 
and  wasteful  duplication  nins  through  a 
great  portion  of  the  committee's  perennial 
work,  and  particularly  its  purported  legisla- 
tive work. 

Thus,  I  ask  you  to  note  in  reading  on 
pages  126  through  136  of  the  committee's 
1980  report  in  which  it  sets  forth  its  other 
legislative  recommendations  that  the  vast 
maJ<X'ity  of  them  are  simply  not  the  com- 
mittee's business. 

For  example,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Smith  Act  questions  are  properly  the  concern 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  (as  they  are  in 
the  Senate).  The  Federal  employee  security 
program  is  the  business  of  the  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  industrial  se- 
curity is  within  the  purview  of  the  Armed 
Frames,  Atomic  Energy,  and  Education  and 
Labio^  Ciommittees,  and  that  the  other  pro- 
posed laws  listed  on  page  136  are  variotisly 
referrable  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, Judiciary,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ocmunerce  Committees. 

One  bill,  H.R.  12763,  86th  Congress,  deaUng 
with  foreign  political  propaganda,  I  will  con- 
cede falls  within  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  purview,  but  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  pretty  slim  pickings. 

To  all  this  I  expect  it  will  be  replied  first 
that  a  second  view  on  these  matters  cannot 
hurt,  but  that  Is  precisely  the  sort  of  waste- 
ful double  work  and  interfering  confusion 
for  wliich  we  so  severely  criticize  executive 
agencies,  as  in  the  case  of  simultaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  same  weapons  by  two  de- 
partments. Surely  we  must  hold  otirselves 
to  the  same  standard  when  the  public's 
money  and  our  limited  energies  are  involved. 
Moreover,  the  committee's  concern  with 
matters  properly  belonging  to  other  com- 
mittees implies  a  lack  of  mutual  confidence 
which  is  hardly  flattering  to  the  House. 

Nor  is  the  86th  Congress  an  exception  to 
the  committee's  far-ranging  and  apparently 
unlimited  Jurisdictional  aggrandizement. 
In  the  publication  entitled  "Legislative  Rec- 
ommendations by  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,"  released  December  30, 
1980,  the  committee  itself  proudly  lists  in 
the  foreword  the  subjects  in  which  it  has 
made  recommendations.  They  include,  to 
name  but  a  few  such  far -ranging  legislative 


areas  as  "Refusal  of  PV>relgn  Countries  To 
Accept  Deportees'';  "Statutory  Period  for 
Revocation  of  Naturalization";  "Limitation 
of  Proeecutlon  for  Passport  Frauds";  "Pen- 
tilty  for  Contempt  of  Congress";  "Statute  of 
Limitations  in  Espionage  Cases";  "Single  Es- 
pionage Statute  for  Peace  and  War";  "Immu- 
nity for  Congressional  Witnesses";  "Techni- 
cal Surveillance  (Wiretapping)";  "Registra- 
tion of  Persons  With  Training  in  Espionage"; 
"Contradictory  Statements  Under  Oath  To 
Be  Punished  as  Perjtiry";  "ClarificaUon  of 
Certain  Terms  in  the  Smith  Act";  "Fraudu- 
lent Use  of  Social  Security  Cards";  "Statute 
of  Limitations  for  Perjury." 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
ether  subjects  listed  that  I  have  not  men- 
tioned fall  within  the  committee's  Juris- 
diction. I  Just  chose  the  most  flagrant  cases 
on  their  face.  If  words  metm  what  they  seem 
to  mean,  what  possible  Justification  can  there 
be  for  the  committee  to  roam  in  these  Ely- 
slan  fields  of  legislative  treasure,  other  than 
the  desire  to  self-perp>etuate  Itself  by  means 
of  providing  copy  for  sometimes  rather  tired 
headlines.  For  example,  the  rtiles  of  the 
House  clearly  state  that  espionage  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary.  Yet.  in 
Congress  after  Congress,  the  committee 
holds  hearings,  using  taxpayers'  money  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  in  this 
field. 

Wiretapping  has  been  another  fertile  field 
for  committee  iiiterest.  ho  matter  what  view 
is  taken  of  wiretapping,  there  is  Just  no 
Justification  for  the  committee  feeling  that 
it  is  its  baby  as  It  did  in  the  81st,  82d,  83d, 
84th,   85th,   and   86th   Congresses. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ctwn- 
mittee  Itself  notes — with  what  I  assume  to 
be  some  chagrin — some  of  the  proposals  it 
has  made  in  the  past.  In  the  footnote  on  the 
bottom  of  page  1  of  "Legislative  Recom- 
mendations." it  states:  "Mention  of  any  bill 
introduced  in  any  session  of  Congress,  in  this 
report,  does  not  constitute  endorsement  or 
recommendation  of  the  bill  by  this  com- 
mittee." Such  reticence  on  the  committee's 
part  is.  indeed,  a  refreshing  note. 

However,  let  me  at  this  time  go  over  in 
detail  its  claim  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ments. 

In  June  1958  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  first  published  a  report 
entitled  "Legislative  Recommendations  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities— Subsequent  Action  Taken  by  Con- 
gress or  Executive  Agencies."  The  foreword 
states  that  the  report  "summarizes  every  leg- 
islative recommendation  offered  by  this  com- 
mittee from  1941  to  1958." 

The  report  contains  79  recommendations. 
(Taking  into  accotint  Identical  recommenda- 
tions made  in  more  than  one  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  number  is  £u;tually  45.)  Subse- 
quent legislative  or  executive  action  that  was 
taken  (impliedly  on  the  basis  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations)  is  listed  beneath 
each  reconmiendation.  Of  the  79  recom- 
mendations, relevant  legislation  was  adopted 
in  35  Instances.  In  addition,  making  adjust- 
ment for  duplication,  31  bills  were  proposed 
upon  which  Congress  failed  to  act.  (The  re- 
port states  that  as  of  July  1958,  26  of  these 
bills  were  stiU  pending  l>efore  Congress.) 

Analysis  of  the  35  recommendations 
adopted  by  Congress  shovra  that  30  of  them 
were  included  in  6  statutes:  The  Int«Tial 
Security  Act  of  1950;  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952;  the  Bipionage  and 
Sabotage  Act  of  1954;  the  Immunity  Act 
of  1954;  the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954 
(amending  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950);  and  the  act  of  August  1,  1956,  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  of  Individuals 
trained  in  foreign  espionage  schools.  (The 
other  five  recommendations,  all  of  which 
were  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, concern  either  the  statute  of  limitations 
of,  or  penalties  for,  various  criminal 
offenses.) 
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Of  thflM  ilz  aoto.  only  two  wer«  dnUt  with 
by  tlM  Hb\ia»  Ooaimitt—  on  Un-Ametrlcan 
ActlTltlw:  The  XntaRMl  Saeurltr  Act  of  1980. 
and  the  Oommnnlrt  Oimtrol  Act  of  lOM. 
T^  other  four  w«n»  ffetied  to  the  Judi- 
dZj  Committee.  Hm  S  •eta  •ocount  for 
onty  14  of  the  reoaaamaiKtaUona  eubmlttecl 
by  the  House  Ootomlttee  on  Un-American 
ActlTltiea.  Of  tlM  14  reeommendatloiiB.  5 
were  contained  In  th*  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1050.  and  ■ubaequently  were  repealed  and 
made  part  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1852.  It  bi  Intereatlng  to  note 
that  these  five  recommendations,  which  con- 
cern the  entry  and  deporUtlon  of  alien 
subversives,  were  not  Included  In  the  House 
version  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(H.  Kept.  2980,  Aug.  32,  1950).  but  rather 
were  proposed  In  the  Senate  (S  Rept.  2369. 
Aug.  17,  1950). 

The  only  legislation  for  which  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  was 
directly  responsible  was  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950.  and  ita  1954  amendments. 
Note  that  only  that  part  of  the  Communist 
Control  Act  which  amends  the  Internal  Se- 
cvuity  Act  to  Include  Communist-Infiltrated 
organisations,  la  attributable  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-AoMtiean  Activities.  That 
part  of  the  Conununlat  Control  Act  outlaw- 
ing the  Communiat  Party  was  propxjsed  In 
the  Senate,  and  adopted  without  committee 
hiearlngs  in  elth^  House.  Indeed,  for  what 
it  la  worth,  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Cocunlttee's  report  on  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1960  expressly  stated  Its  ob- 
jections to  outlawing  a  specific  organization 
(H.  Bept.  2980,  Aug.  23.  1950,  p.  5). 

Substantively,  Uie  Internal  Security  Act 
and  its  1954  amendmfents  are  open  to  serious 
constitutional  obJecUoDS.  Perhaps  the  moet 
persuasive  objection  is  that  made  by  the 
present  chairman  to  the  1954  amendment. 
Speaking  of  this  Oonununist- In  filtrated  sec- 
tion of  the  1864  bill.  Mr.  Walteb  said: 
"*  *  *  It  seems  dangerous  to  us  to  report  a 
far-reaching  bill  whleh  may.  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out,  'chip  away  at 
the  very  rights  we  seek  to  save  from  that 
(Communist)  menace'"  (H.  Rept.  2651.  Aug. 
9,    1964:    minority  report). 

On  December  30,  1860,  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlTitlas  publiahed  a  revised 
edition  of  its  publieatton  "Legislative  Rec- 
ommendations by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  ActlTltlM."  This  document 
includes  all  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  in  1868  and  for  the  entire 
80th  Cangresa  (18iO-00).  For  the  period  of 
1968-60,  the  conunlttee  lists  60  recommenda- 
tions (pp.  31-48).  The  report  cites  31  bUls 
that  yiae  introduced  in  the  House  as  evi- 
dence of  the  legislation  initiated  by  Its  rec- 
ommendations. Not  a  single  one  of  these 
31  hllla  was  enacted  into  law. 

Throughout  the  entire  report,  the  com- 
mittee tendentloualy  elainis  that  each  of  the 
81  bills  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
reoonunendations  made  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  If  this  were  so.  it 
would  be  fair  to  conclude  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  bills  woold  warrant  their  being 
referred  to  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee for  Its  conaldentlon  and  report.  The 
facts,  however,  are  to  the  contrary,  for  only 
11  of  the  bills  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee. Sixteen  were  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Conunlttee,  three  w«re  refaied  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oflloe  and  Civil  Service,  and 
one  bill  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Oommlttee.  llM  relevancy  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  to  the  entire  legislative  procees 
is  made  mere  grapble  when  it  Is  realised 
that  out  of  approximately  12,000  bills  filed 
in  the  House  of  Bepr— ntatlvee  during  the 
Seth  Congress,  the  11  bills  that  were  re- 
ferred to  the  HooM  Un-American  Activities 
Oommlttee  constitute  nine-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  legtalattre  work  product. 
In  proportion  to  the  funds  granted  to  and 


used  by  the  conunlttee  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress— $852,000 — this  minute  figure  hardly 
Justifles  its  large  ez]}endltures.  The  hard 
work  of  the  Congress  Is  done  In  the  com- 
mittees which  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
holding  hearings  on  referred  bills  and  re- 
porting them  to  the  House  for  the  guidance 
of  their  colleagues.  This  Ls  the  real  test 
of  the  usefulness  of  any  conj^resalonal  com- 
mittee. The  work  of  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  In  that  respect  does  not 
pass  the  test. 

This  slim  workload  of  the  committee 
Is  not  resUlcted  to  the  86th  Congress  Dur- 
ing the  6-year  period  covered  by  the  83d. 
84th,  and  85th  Congresses,  only  10  bills 
out  of  over  36,000  filed  In  the  House  were 
referred  to  the  Un-American  Activities  C<im- 
mlttee.  Nothing  was  heard  of  them  after- 
ward. 

More  particularly.  In  the  l.st  s^-sslon  of  the 
83d  Congress.  5,471  bills  were  Introduced 
In  the  House.  At  leaf»t  30  related  In  some 
way  to  the  subject  over  which  the  Com- 
mittee asserts  Jurisdiction.  Nonetheless, 
only  one  of  these  bills  was  referred  to  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  In  the 
second  session,  3  out  of  4,814  bills  were 
referred  to  the  committee  One  of  those  was 
tabled  and  the  other  two  were  never  reported 
out  It  Ls  particularly  Interesting  to  note 
that  It  was  the  83d  Congress  which  consid- 
ered the  Communist  Control  Act.  but  even 
this  bill  was  not  referred  to  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  Rather.  It  went  lf> 
the  Judiciary  Committee 

The  pattern  was  repeated  In  the  84th  Con- 
gress There,  out  of  approximately  12.000 
bills  filed,  only  a  single  one  was  referred 
Vi    the    Un-American    Activities    Committee 

And,  In  the  85th  Congress,  5  out  of  ap- 
proximately 13.500  bills  were  referred  to  the 
committee  Hearings  were  held  on  none 
of  them  Indeed,  from  1947  through  1960, 
the  committee  held  hearings  dealing  with 
specific   legislation   In   only  seven   cases. 

The  committee,  until  1960,  held  no  further 
hearings  In  connection  with  specific  legisla- 
tion—at  which  time  It  did  so  with  respect 
to  H  R.  11580  concerning  vessel  and  port  se- 
curity. Of  these  seven  bills,  only  one — the 
Internal  Security  Act — was  ever  enacted  Into 
law.  That  the  constitutionality  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  Is  questionable  Is  not 
only  obvious  on  Its  face,  but  Is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  It  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Supreme   Court    for   the  second   time 

In  fairness  to  the  committee.  It  must  be 
recognised  that  three  bills  (HR  8121.  H  R. 
8429.  and  H  R.  12753)— which  were  referred 
to  It  In  the  86th  Congres* — did  pass  the 
House.  Each  of  them,  however,  died  In  the 
Senate. 

Next.  I  expect  the  rejoinder  that  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  Is  not  merely  limited 
to  profjftganda  matter.  Over  the  years  In 
f>olnt  of  fact,  as  I  have  shown.  It  has  arro- 
gated to  Itself  far  broader  fields.  I  think 
that  should  be  stopped  here  and  now.  A 
fairly  typical  and  gross  example  of  this  legis- 
lative Interloping  last  year  was  the  commit- 
tee's stepping  into  the  controversy  over  the 
Air  Force  Training  Manual  allegation  of 
Communist  Infiltration  of  churches.  Now. 
BO  far  as  the  House  was  concerned,  the  ques- 
tion there  was  whether  this  was  proper  ma- 
terial for  a  service  training  manual  or  any 
Government  publication,  regardless  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  manual.  Our  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  were  the  only  committees  properly 
concerned  with  this  question.  The  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  instead 
simply  rushed  In.  ignoring  the  limitations 
of  Its  mandate. 

Further  examples  of  this  practice  are  pro- 
vided by  the  oonunlttee's  study  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  Conelrad  radio  facllltlee  to 
Communist  Infiltration  (1960  report,  pp. 
70-73),  and  Its  study  of  the  defections  last 
year  of  two  National  Security  A^ncy  em- 


ployees to  the  Soviet  Union  (1860  report,  pp. 
75-76) .  Now.  m  each  case  other  House  com- 
mittees were  already  entrusted  with  oversight 
over  both  these  general  subjects. 

However,  In  each  case,  the  committee 
blithely  Ignored  Its  mandate  and  dealt  with 
aspects  of  the  matter  which  were  not  In  any 
event  Its  legitimate  concern.  In  the  Conel- 
rad study,  It  concerned  Itself  with  the  possi- 
bility of  espionage  and  physical  acts  of 
subversion,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
propaganda  matters.  In  the  case  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  It  dealt  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  personnel  security  pro- 
gram which  Is  equally  far  outside  Its 
Jurisdiction  More  of  our  money  was  thus 
misspent  on  what  was  none  of  the  commit- 
tee's proper  business. 

The  committees  mandate,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, is  solely  concerned  with  propaganda 
Now.  of  course,  this  Is  not  Uie  forum  In 
which  to  question  whether  any  agency  of 
the  Ooverumenl  armed  with  coercive  legal 
pKJwers  should  be  empowered  to  Inquire  Into 
speech  or  thought — which  Is  what  propa- 
ganda Is,  after  all.  But.  I  think  we  are  at 
least  entitled  to  Insist  that  money  appro- 
priated for  the  committee  having  such  an 
explosive  commission  be  spent  precisely 
within  the  terms  of  lu  mandate.  On  tlM 
contrary,  the  committee  has  an  almost  un- 
believable record  of  branching  out  Into  mat- 
ters and  activities  hi.ving  nothing  to  do 
with    Its   mandate. 

Typical  Is  the  scries  of  consultations  en- 
titled "The  Crimes  of  Khrushchev,"  which 
deal  with  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Communist 
regime  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  (1960  re- 
port, pp.  05  102)  Another  example  Is  the 
expensively  printed  pictorial  sununary  en- 
titled "Lest  We  Forget."  which  Is  a  collection 
of  {jlcturea  depleting  atrocities  and  misery 
which  have  occurred  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  twofold.  First. 
none  of  these  conunlttee  activities  and  pub- 
lications— however  reliable  they  are  and 
however  horrible  the  facts  they  depict — lias 
the  slightest  thing  to  do  with  "un-American 
proi>aganda  *  *  *  In  the  United  SUtes," 
which  Is  the  committee's  mandate. 

Secondly,  the  committee  seems  to  have 
arrogated  to  Itself  the  role  of  being  an  un- 
defined roving  commission  as  a  voice  for 
antl-Communlsts.  Native  fascism.  Ku  Klux- 
l.sm.  and  other  domestic  phenomena,  which 
some  might  think  were  also  Its  business,  have 
simply  been  Ignored.  Now,  whether  the 
committee  should  or  should  not  be  an  ag- 
gressive an tl- Communist  voice  Is  highly  de- 
batable. The  quality  of  Its  work.  Its  reputa- 
tion among  our  allies,  ths  interference  with 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  all  suggeet  a 
negative  answer.  But  it  seems  perfectly 
ctear  that  the  conunlttee  should  not  under- 
take these  activities  without  our  prior  ap- 
proval any  more  than,  say.  the  Conunlttee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  should 
undertake,  without  our  approval,  a  survey 
of  the  missile  race  To  spend  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  beyond  Its  mandate,  and  in  such 
dubious  ways.  Is  Indefensible. 

Presumably  we  would  t>e  annoyed.  If  not 
angered,  to  find  the  Army  Department  at- 
tempting to  run  the  national  parks  or  the 
Se<.-urltles  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon  inter- 
vening In  labor  disputes.  Moreover,  the 
proof  that  such  Jurisdictional  trespassing 
Is  not  good  or  efllcient  government  is  right 
here  Out  of  seven  major  legislative  rec- 
ommendations in  1960,  only  once  did  this 
committee  stay  In  it*  own  baUiwlck  and 
hence  only  once  did  It  fail  merely  to  dupli- 
cate the  inquiry  of  another  conunlttee  of 
the  House.  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  proper 
criterion  of  Its  worth  and  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country. 

A  related  committee  expense  was  the  pub- 
lication of  the  lengthy  document  I  referred 
to  before  entitled.  "Legislative  Recommenda- 
tions by  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities."    This  brings  me  to  the  fact  that 
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a  very  larg^  portion  at  the  eomntfttec't 
work  and  ezpendlturM  la  d«?ot«d  to  Juattfy- 
In^  ita  ezlat«no6.  Let  me  aogfeet  to  70a 
that  this  formula  la  foolproof  If  yen  aeeept 
the  premise  that  aelf-adTerttsement  la  a  auf- 
ncient  reason  for  the  eztstenoe  of  any  Oor- 
prnment  agen.  7.  In  budgetary  tamaa,  I 
think  It  Is  about  as  bad  a  propoattlOQ  aa  can 
be  found.  Yet,  the  tetf -perpetuation  formu- 
la which  can  be  built  on  thla  prenlae  la 
Blmpie:  Devote  yourself  to  answering  crttl- 
rlsm  and  you  cannot  fall  to  find  furtbar 
need  for  yovu-  awn  existence.  It  la  a  lub- 
speclea  of  Parkinson's  law. 

Now,  the  document  I  have  ]uat  referred  to 
Is  rlearly  based  on  this  formula.  Indeed, 
only  3  years  ago  the  committee  published 
an  earlier  verElon  of  thla  same  document 
with  the  foreword  statement  that  It  an- 
swered claims  that  the  committee  had  no 
legislative  purpose.  (See  the  1900  report 
at  p.  131,  where  this  Is  quoted.)  The  new. 
updated  document  has  the  same  purpoaa — 
as  Its  foreworu  shows. 

I  have  already  suggeeted  how  much  of  thla 
supposed  legislative  activity  waa  duplication 
and  also  beyond  the  committee^  jurladle- 
tlon.  The  numerology  of  theae  lengthy 
scorecards  Is  reflective  of  thla  fact  In  Ukat 
most  of  the  claimed  legislative  achieTemanta, 
In  fact,  originated  with  other  House  oom- 
mlttees  which  had  proper  oonoem  with 
them.  But  It  Is  the  cost  of  theae  committee 
documents  to  which  I  call  your  attention. 
The  conunlttee  seems  to  have  taken  aa  Ita 
theme  the  title  of  a  recent  novel  by  the 
author,  Norman  Mailer.  "Advertisements  for 
Myself.  "  How  can  It  be  Justified  unleas  aelf- 
Justlfleatlon  itself  la  our  bualneaa  aa  legis- 
lators? 

Self-justlflcatlon  domlnatea  much  of  the 
coaunltteca  work  and.  therefore,  Ita  ez- 
pendlturea.  Two  years  ago.  It  producM  a 
document  entitled  "Operation  Abt^tloa." 
which  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  doaaUra  of 
people  who  were  members  of  groupa  aeaUng 
the  abollUon  of  the  committee.  The  IMO 
report  Indulgea  In  more  of  thla  paranoid  and 
Inexcusably  costly  concern  and,  moreover, 
each  reference  In  the  1060  report  ItaeU  la 
merely  a  precis  of  more  detailed  coverage 
elsewhere  In  a  separate  report  or  printed 
hearings  (virtually  every  hearing  of  thla 
committee  gets  printed  at  the  tazpayaea' 
expense ) ,  or  what  are  quaintly  called  oon- 
aultatlons  (also  printed,  one  and  all).  Re- 
member that  much  of  thla  costly  and  time- 
consuming  activity  Is  concerned  solely  with 
critics  of  the  committee  and  la  juatlfled  on 
the  prliMslple  that  IX  "you're  agalnat  ua. 
you're  un-American."  Thua,  two  aeparate 
reports  on  the  San  Francisco  rk>t  Incident, 
which  the  committee's  own  conduct  largely 
precipitated,  were  deemed  neceeaary  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  public  demonatratlon  In 
question  was  aimed  at  the  committee  Itaalf 
(tee  1»60  report,  pp.  77  to  87).  Added  to 
this,  a  separate  ftlm  waa  produced  and  dis- 
tributed privately  for  profit  and  then  made 
a  House  document,  at  the  commlttee'a  be- 
hest, arthoit^jh  at  no  pubUc  expense  beoaiiae 
of  Its  commercial  profitability  to  the  dis- 
tributor. (Of  course,  this  ratses  aerlous 
ethical  and  legal  questions,  since  the  film 
Is  dlstortlve  and  defamatory,  but  they  con- 
ceded! y  do  not  ooocam  the  committee  "a 
budget  aa  such.)  I  suppose  we  should  be 
thankful,  though,  because  the  commlttee'a 
prior  excursion  Into  the  motion  plcttire  field 
In  1958  did  cost  the  taxpayers  almost  ta,aoo, 
which  was  paid  to  the  Army  Pictorial  Service 
^  for  a  film  depicting  the  conunlttsc's  actlvl- 
Ues. 

Similarly,  several  years  aipo.  the  committee 
printed  at  public  expense  a  document  en- 
tlUM  "The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amsr- 
Ican  AcUvlUes:  What  It  Is;  What  It  Does."  to 
explain  Itself  to  the  public.  Again  I  ask,  for 
what  other  committee  do  we  provide  stich 
expensive  taxpald  Insurance  against  public 
misunderstanding?     The  trouble,  of  cotuse, 


Is  that  "by  their  works  shall  ye  know  them," 
and  the  committee  has  thus  become  well 
known  and  Justifiably  criticized  in  a  man- 
n«  no  other  standing  committee  of  the 
House  has  experienced.  Yet,  that  does  not 
justify  our  paying  for  costly  brochures  and 
public  relations  efforts.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  support  a  cut  In  the  conunlttee's 
budget  to  Insure  Its  confinement  to  work 
which  does  not  require  endless  self -extenua- 
tion, name-calling  counterattacks,  and  the 
like.  I  think  we  need  not  fear  criticism  If 
we  are  doing  our  Jobs.  But  If  we  spend  a 
great  part  of  our  time  and  money  Just  an- 
swering criticism,  clearly  we  are  not  doing 
our  Jobs.  To  spend  t^cpayers'  money  ex- 
plaining to  them  why  you  are  8p>endlng  It 
is  an  act  of  eelf-levltatlon;  the  process  Is 
endless  and  the  formula,  as  I  have  Indicated, 
is  perfect. 

Let  me  point  out  that  In  all  of  this,  es- 
pecially In  the  tone  and  content  of  Its  self- 
glorification  work,  the  committee  becomes  a 
partisan,  rather  than  the  impartial,  monitor 
It  ahould  be.  And,  as  the  tone  becomes  more 
querulous,  more  money  is  spent  In  the  com- 
mittee's fight  against  its  critics,  rather  than 
in  the  execution  of  Its  mandate.  Thus,  as  Is 
faithfully  reported  at  page  87  of  the  1900 
report,  one  member  of  the  committee  so  far 
lost  his  sense  of  proportion  as  to  claim  that 
the  angry  students  In  San  Francisco  were 
toying  with  treason,  literally.  Undoubtedly, 
he  believed  what  he  said  for  he  said  it  In 
the  conunlttee  document  film.  Now  all  this 
Is  sotight  to  be  Justified  by  the  claim  that 
he  who  dislikes  the  committee  is  either  un- 
American  or  a  dupe.  Well,  gentlemen.  I 
could  have  brought  with  me  an  immense 
supporting  chorus  of  respectable  newspapers, 
leading  citizens,  and  Inapeccable  groups  to 
echo  my  vlewa.  Most  of  us  know  the  com- 
mittee quite  well,  I  assure  you.  But  the 
point  is  that  however  the  committee  views 
me  and  others  of  its  critics.  Its  ad  homlnem 
counterattacks  do  not  constitute  real  leg- 
lalative  activity,  nor  oversight  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  "They  are  marginal,  petty  works 
at  best,  not  worth  a  cent  of  tax  money,  and 
degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  House. 

Lastly,  even  taken  on  Its  own  terms,  the 
oooomittee  rarely  does  more  than  redun- 
dantly recite  what  the  FBI  or  another  agency 
has  already  rep>orted. 

For  example,  when  the  two  National 
Security  Agency  employees  defected  this  past 
yesf .  the  committee  rushed  into  action  and 
the  headlines,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
National  Security  Agency,  the  FBI,  and  an- 
other conunlttee  of  the  House  were  all  con- 
cerned with  the  case — actively  investigating 
it. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  self-Jtxstlficatlon  be- 
cause It  constitutes  such  a  large  and  striking 
part  of  the  committee's  efforts.  But  let  me 
turn  to  the  questions  of  banality  or,  at  best, 
mare  republication  of  what  is  generally 
known  and  freely  available  elsewhere,  which 
figurea  even  more  largely  in  the  committee's 
work.  A  typical  example  of  what  I  mean — 
one  which  repeats  itself  from  year  to  year — 
Is  the  oonunlttee's  concern  with  so-called 
AesoplAn  Conununist  language.  By  this,  the 
committee  means  generally  that  Communist 
political  expressions  are  keyed  to  their 
Ideology,  rather  than  Western  democratic 
Ideals,  which  Is  hardly  a  revelation,  even  to  a 
Junior  high  school  student.  A  typical  exam- 
ple of  this  belaboring  of  the  obvious  can  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  page  8  of  the  1960 
report;  It  goes  a  bit  far  In  that  it  transforms 
Communist  Aesoplanlsm  into  committee 
Allce-in-Wonderlandlsm,  but  I  wont  burden 
you  with  more  than  the  page  reference. 

How  this  kind  of  bai^lity  and  pointless 
recapitulation  of  what  \athers  have  already 
noted  can  be  done  on  a  large  and  far  more 
expensive  scale,  as  exemplified  by  two  costly 
1900  committee  publications,  entitled  "Facts 
on  Communism,  Volumes  I  and  n."  To- 
gether, these  two  publications  total  589  pages 


which  the  Congress  ^uRKwctiNbive  decided 
not  to  publish  since  virtually  all  of  the  Infor- 
mation was  either  well  known  already  or 
available  elsewhere  for  the  serious  student. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  most  of  the  com- 
mittee's ex  parte  hearings  with  friendly  wit- 
nesses and  also  of  its  consultations.  Thla  last 
novel  Infitltutlon  involves  the  interviewing 
of  either  an  expert  on  communism  or  a  ren- 
egade from  it,  whose  testimony — together 
with  opening  sermon  and  closing  apostrophes 
of  committee  members — Is  then  printed.  To 
what  value?  This  j9fiT,  even  the  chairman 
has  conceded  in  one  such  case  that  the 
friendly  testimony  had  merely  reminded 
again  what  we  all  know  about  the  Soviet 
Union — that  it  is  a  threat, to  world  peace. 
Why  should  we  ask  our  cltlsens  to  pay  for 
such  redundancies? 

And,  speaking  of  redundancies,  let  me  cite 
one  of  the  most  amazing  ones  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

The  committee  has  had  one  witness  appear 
before  It  at  least  11  times  In  public  sessions 
in  different  cities  throughout  the  country  to 
obtain  great  headlines  as  committee  members 
greeted  his  testimony  as  new  and  revealing. 
The  star  of  these  roadshow  performances  was 
Irving  Flshman,  deputy  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  who  Is  in  charge  of 
Intercepting  mall  from  abroad  which  the 
Government  believes  is  pornographic  or  po- 
litical propaganda.  Each  time  Flshman  ap- 
pears, he  drags  in  unopened  mall  sacks  and 
before  the  awe-struck  eyes  of  members  of 
the  committee  he  pulls  out  Communist 
propaganda.  He  has  even  gone  through  the 
same  act  twice  In  the  same  city. 

At  the  times  Flshman  has  performed  these 
tasks,  he  was  receiving  his  regular  salary  as 
a  customs  official.  In  addition  to  receiving 
travel  and  per  diem  expenses  from  the  com- 
mittee. Admittedly,  these  sums  from  the 
conunlttee  (and  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets, 
ultimately)  are  not  large,  but  that  Isn't  the 
criteria.  Should  any  committee  of  this 
Hotise  be  spending  money  for  roadshows  of 
this  kind  for  public  performance? 

Now  these  matters  raise  another  serious 
question  about  the  conunlttee's  budget — 
namely,  is  the  committee  properly  set  up 
to  conduct  the  fcjnd  of  really  fruitful  study 
of  communism  '^|»hlch  we  need?  Its  own 
fondness  for  vlti4>eratIon,  rather  than  com- 
prehension, the/ superficiality  of  Its  work, 
the  repetitiousofess  of  Its  publications  strong- 
ly Indicate  that  It  is  not.  If  our  other 
committees  put  on  similar  blinders  and 
studied  the  agricultural  surplus,  the  cold 
war  and  other  such  major  problems  In  the 
same  shallow,  a  priori  manner,  they  would 
be  helpless  to  recoraanend  x^eful  legisla- 
tion or  even  accurately  describe  the  chal- 
lenges we  face.  Thus,  It  Is  shocking  to  note 
what  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of 
the  committee's  recommended  legislation  is 
not  only  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  but 
also  likely  to  alienate  our  democratic  allies. 

In  sum.  gentlemen,  perhaps  20  percent  of 
the  time  does  this  committee  really  stick  to 
its  last.  Even  in  that  small  portion  of  Its 
activities  It  engages  In  alley-cat  fights, 
shrill  accusations,  and  produces  results  of 
such  low  quality  that  most  people  would 
be  aahamed  to  publish  or  publicize  them. 
It  Is  unbelievably  repetitious  and  wordy  In 
reporting  these  platitudinous  findings.  All 
too  frequently,  it  recommends  what  Is  either 
clearly  unconstitutional  or  has  already  been 
studied  far  better  by  other  House  commit- 
tees.'^ The  rest  of  the  oonunlttee's  work 
strays  far  outside  Its  numdate,  also  du- 
plicates the  work  of  othw  committees  and 
tends  to  assume  an  aggressive  oounter- 
prcf>aganda  quality  which  is  only  doubtfully 
appropriate  to  a  congressional  committee  in 
any  event,  and  Is  certainly  intolerable  when 
done  without  our  advance  sanction. 

Many  of  these  deficiencies  In  the  com- 
mittee's work  stem  in  large  part  from  what 
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I  consider  Ita  Inherently  defective  character 
as  an  Institution.  HoweTcr.  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated. I  have  not  oome  here  today  to  ex- 
pound on  that  larger  and  more  basic  prob- 
lem. The  matters  I  bare  discussed  and 
documented  bear  directly  on  the  committee 
as  a  spender  of  public  money  which  we 
appropriate.  They,  therefore,  are  a  direct 
concern  of  the  Ckimxnlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

My  thesis  today  la  that  one  effective  way 
to  stop  the  committee's  excesses  is  to  deny 
It  the  money  which  it  spends  on  them.  That 
money  is  as  excess  as  the  committee  wurlc 
which  it  supports,  aire  the  committee  what 
It  really  needs  and  will,  therefore,  use  in  the 
execution  of  its  mandate.  Tnat.  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  about  30  percent  of  what  It 
requested  last  year  and  has  again  requested 
for  this  yetw. 

Gentlemen,  that  U  what  we  do  with  an 
executive  agency  which  shows  a  perennial 
inability  to  do  its  Job  and  do  It  fruitfully 
That  is  what  we  do  to  an  agency  whlctymerely 
stands  still  In  one  place,  repeating  itself 
That  is  also  what  we  do  to  an  agency  which 
repeatedly  overreachee  Itself  and  tries  to  take 
over  the  work  properly  committed  to  other 
agencies.  The  committee  Is  guilty  of  all 
these  vices  and  more.  If  there  Is  any  doubt 
about  what  I  have  said,  then  I  t)elleve  hear- 
ings should  be  held  on  this  matter,  .md  I  aIU 
document  my  case  in  detail. 

There  lurks  here,  as  I  suggested,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  to  treat  ourselves  as 
a  legislative  body  more  favorably  than  we 
treat  the  Executive  In  budgetary  matters  be- 
cause of  mistaken  notions  of  congression.ti 
courtesy. 

The  new  administration  is. pledged  to  ec.n- 
omy,  but  It  is  also  morally  committed  to 
undertake  large  new  works  In  the  public  in- 
terest We  have  an  equal  obligation,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  in  the  majority  party, 
to  review  our  congressional  appropriations 
with  an  eye  to  economy,  and  also  to  see  that 
what  we  appropriate  for  our  own  use  is  well 
spent  In  the  service  of  honest  public  need 
There  Is  no  need  and.  hence,  no  ju.stiflcatlon 
for  the  wasteful  80  percent  of  the  commit- 
tee's budget  I  submit  to  you  that,  its  1961 
appropriation  should  be  reduced  accordin,?ly 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  he.irin^  rne 


Freedom   for   Lithaania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.^TIVE.S 

Monday ,  February  27.  1961 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speake--,  on 
February  19,  last,  a  committee,  repre- 
senting 68  organizations  from  the  2  Lith- 
uanian parishes  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
St.  Casimir's  and  Our  Lady  of  Vilna. 
sponsored  exercises  in  the  pan.sh  hall  of 
Our  Lady  of  Vilna  marking  the  43d  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  Lithuania. 

I  should  like  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
report  of  this  observance  which  appeared 
in  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
newspaper  issue  of  February  20.  1961. 

I  have  been  asked  to  Include,  also,  the 
address  I  delivered  on  this  occasion,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  made  on  a  radio 
program  by  Anthony  Miller,  Esq,  a 
prominent  attorney  in  the  city  of 
Worcester  of  Lithuanian  descent. 


The  newspaper  article  and  addresses 
follow : 
Ohoups  Obsckvi  Lithuanian  Annivowart 
US.  Representative  Hasold  D  Donohuk. 
told  1,200  persons  representing  52  local 
Lithuanian  organizations  yesterday,  that 
public  opinion  will  someday  force  the  S<jvlet 
Union   to  free  Lithuania 

DoNOHUK  was  principal  speaker  at  the  43d 
anniversary  observance  of  the  founUln)^  wf 
the  Republic  of  LlthvianLi  held  In  Our  Lady 
of  VUn.i  parish   hall 

"With  the  continued  flt{hl  on  our  part, 
freedom-loving  nations,  antl  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  by  holding  meetings  like  this  one 
today.  piibUo  oplni  jii  all  over  the  world 
will  arouse  Rus.sici  Ui  reUnq.Ksli  •■ii'.ro;  over 
all  these  small  countries  »hi  h  ;t  ha.s  sub- 
jected." he  sakl 

He  noted  th.U  p'lbUc  ippiiu.di  h.ia  resulted 
in  Western  powers  relinquishing  control 
over  colonies   in  Asia  and  Africa 

Peter  Viscinla,  of  Brrickton.  dlrecttjr  of 
the  radio  program  "Liberty  Bell  '  outlined 
LithuanUis  history  from  Us  birth  as  a  re- 
public follov.-.:  i;  W  ir.d  W.ir  I,  '■■  Its  .^ubjc^i- 
tion  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  World  Wi\r  II 
He  urged  continued  effort  by  Llthtiani.^n 
liroups  to  support  the  United  .-^tites  aiul 
other  countries  in  efforts  to  restore  .m  In- 
dependent Lithti.inl.i 

Earlier,  delegates  from  St  C.islmlra 
Church,  ai.d  Our  Lridy  of  Vilna  Church,  t^e 
Hthuanum  Aid  A.s.s.)'nati,)n.  iind  the  Lithu- 
anian C-immuiilty  "f  the  United  States  of 
America,  W'Tcester  brunch,  adopted  sev- 
eral resolutions 

They  were 
That   the    United   StetWi 'cor.tlnue    to    re- 
fuse  to   re<.t)gnl/.e    the  unjust  annexation   of 
Lithuania   by   the  Soviet  Union. 

"That  the  .S<jviet  Union  be  compelled  to 
leave  J^lthuanla  and  to  arrankje  for  the  re- 
turn of  Lithuanians   forced   into  exile. 

■  That  the  Soviet  Ur.ion  •>ermit  Lithuania 
to  hold  a  free  plebi.scl'e  wuh  a  secret  ballnf 
supervised    by    the   United    Nations 

"That  al!  free  nations  realize  true  peace 
cannot  exust  as  '.'U^  as  the  me  ni.ilii  j.irin- 
ciple  of  communism  Is  directed  to  mastery 
of  the   entire  huni.ni   r.ico,    t.nd 

"That  Lithuania  be  admitted  to  t^ie  Itnlted 
N.ifion.'^  " 

Rt  Rev  M.<;gr  Constantlne  A  Vasys.  pi\s- 
tor  of  Our  Lady  of  Vilna  Church,  gave  the 
Invocation 

Mas.ses  e.irlier  m  'he  day  were  celebrated 
In  both  churches  for  Llthu:i::..ins  behind 
the   Iron  Curtain 

Joseph  Olavlckas  was  general  chairman 
and  Stanley  Wackell.  program  chairman 


SfFIECH  oK  '\i.Nl.RE-SSMAN  H  \Rfn  t)  D  U.i.-.o- 
HCE  O.N  I  irHt'\NI.AN  iNT'f  fFNDf  .VCf  F"EB- 
RUAHY     1  1       1961 

It  Is  a  particular  h  r;  <'  is  v  "ir  Itcp-o- 
sentatlve  m  the  US  Coiii<ress  t.i.  ai-ain  take 
part  In  these  exercises  m.irkir;!?  'he  43(1  an- 
nlver«iary    of    Lithuanian    independence 

Unfortunately  today  we  still  h.ive  no  rea- 
.•■cni  to  be  Joyous  on  t.hN  :'.i;niversarv  Ho»- 
t\ cr,  we  do  have  cre.it  rr.i.son  and  a  real 
duty  to  salute  the  spirit,  the  courage  and 
hop>c  cx'Tnpliried  by  the  people  of  Lllhu.inla. 
who  steadfastly  retain  their  orl(;lnal  desire 
;ind  pledge  to  forever  work  for  their  even- 
tual  freed')m. 

When  we  even  briefly  recall  the  p;x«t 
heroic  record  of  Lithuania  and  her  brnve 
pefiple  we  cm  easily  understand  why  st.e 
will  and  she  niu.st  with  Gixls  help.  oi;e 
day   regain   hor   liberty 

Lithuania,  m  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  great 
and  powerful  n.aion  She  succe.safully 
turned  back  the  warring  Ocrniaus,  Mon- 
gols, and  Tartars  FliuiUy.  In  1795  she  lost 
her  freed oni  to  czarist  Ru.ssia  and  from  that 
date  to  1918  she  continuously  defended  her- 
self against  Russia  and  Germany  In  per- 
sl.stent   effort   to   overcome   their   oppression 


When  that  victorious  day  came,  Lith- 
uanians everywhere  thought  that  the  hor- 
rible burden  of  slavery  had  been  everlaat- 
ingly  removed  On  that  February  day  In 
1W18,  the  United  States,  Buaala,  Germany. 
and  other  nations  recognized  Lithuania's 
sovereignty  The  Russians  gave  up  all 
claims    ut)on    her 

ITie  few  short  years  of  her  new  liberty 
once  more  gave  to  the  world  her  age-old 
culture  and  the  fruits  of  her  Industry.  No 
one  could  believe  that  the  flame  so  re- 
cently relighted  would  once  more  be  extln- 
i;ui.shed  by  the  barbarous  actions  of  Soviet 
Russia  The  renewed  occupation  of  Llth- 
\ianla  by  Red  Ru.s«la  was  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  192fr— In  direct 
violation  of  the  peace  pact,  the  nonaggres- 
8ion  pact,  and  the  mutual  assistance  pact 
with  Russia  which  guaranteed  Lithuanian 
independence 

That  treaty  and  those  pacts  were  never 
rep'.iled  and  legally  they  are  still  In  force 
belAeen  l.lthumia  and  Soviet  Russia.  Aa 
we  have  repca*«dly  found  out  since  that 
t  me  It  appeaijs  that  treaties  and  pacts  with 
Ru.«vsla  mean  nothing  By  the  Communist 
re;  udi.uion  of  this  treaty  all  the  free  world 
received  viarnlng  that  there  is  little  hope  of  a 
peaceful  coMlstence  with  Communist  Rus- 
Ki.i  If  the  ICremlln  leaders  think  a  nation 
IS    helj'le.s,s    aiiainst    their   aggression 

I.  Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  all  the 
free  nations  a.s  well  as  our  own  beloved^,^ 
country  that  this  forceful  incorporation  of. 
Llttiuai.ia  has  never  been  recognized  In- 
stead this  act  of  open  aggression  has  been 
denounced    for    what    it    truly    Is 

Since  this  Illegal  and  tyrannical  subju- 
gation of  a  once  free  nation  has  occurred — 
wh.it   arc    the   current   conditions'' 

Today  in  I>lthuanla  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanian  men,  women,  and  children 
have  been  annihilated  or  deptjrted  Uj  Russia 
to  build  up  Soviet  Industries,  under  the  false 
I  loak  of  volunteer  lab<ir  Kew  Lithuanian* 
are  f)ermitted  to  leave  their  country  and 
m.iuv  have  been  forced  Into  Soviet  slave 
labor  camps  Visitors  are  not  allowed  to  ob- 
Ncf.  e  the  atrocious  conditions  under  which 
the  once  free  but  still  proud  people  of  Lithu- 
ania must  try  to  exl.st  All  In  a  vicious  at- 
tempt to  destr  y  their  religious  faith  and 
love  of  liberty  But  love  of  Qod  and  love  of 
com. try  is  the  heritage  of  the  Lithuanian 
pe<.ple  and  af.empts  to  destroy  this  heritage 
have  been  made  before  They  have  failed 
and    these    will    fall 

Down  throufctb  the  centuries  this  heritage 
h.LS  been  courage<iu'ly  preserved  by  her  petj- 
plc  m  their  native  cjuntry  They  have  also 
^'•■■)Ught  their  great  culture  and  t^ilents  to 
everv  other  part  of  the  glribe  As  one  who  has 
lived  ;^monK  and  worked  with  Lithuanian- 
Americans  all  my  life  I  have  personally  ob- 
served and  admired  their  practice  of  these 
hereditary  virtues  They  are  recognized  and 
acclaimwl  for  their  religious  zeal,  patriotic 
loyalty,  family  devotion,  neighborly  concern 
and    community    cooperation 

H<^re  In  the  United  S'ates  the  Lltini.mlan- 
.\nie:  ic.m.s  have  made  many  and  distinct  con- 
tributions to  the  prfv'ress  of  our  country. 
They  h.ive  held  up  for  our  example  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  their  Ideals,  and  a  high 
sen.se  of  p<rsonai  responsibility 

We  are  grnteftil   for  their  contributions  to 
all    pha.ses   of   cjur   national   life   and   for    the 
mru.sion   of   th'lr   nationality   virtues  ami.)ng    l^ 
their    fellow    Americans. 

Moral  and  ."plrltual  factors  play  the  major 
part  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of  any 
.society,  and  m  the  promotion  of  Its  progress. 

The  rekindling  of  and  redcdlcatlon  to  tlie 
practice' of  the«e  virtues  and  Ideals  Is  the 
only  thing  that  can  now  save  the  United 
States  herself  from  Communist  domination 
and  help  this  country  to  lead  the  world  Into 
a  new  era  of  peaceful  freedom  for  all  people* 
of  the  world 
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We  here  and  the  rest  of  the  ciTUlaed  worid 
could  have  no  better  inspiration  In  parwuing 
this  objectlTe  than  the  glorious  history  and 
record  of  brave  Lithuania  and  her  still  em- 
battled people.  The  continuing  persecution 
and  subjugation  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other 
sm&ll  nations,  is  a  grave  challenge  to  the 
moral  conscience  of  America  and  the  United 
Nations.  It  will  remain  so  until  the  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  all  free  nations  have  reestab- 
lished the  great  basic  principles  of  liberty 
everywhe^ln  the  world.  In  simple  justice, 
and  for  Belf-Eunrlvml  our  Government  must 
perseverlngly  Insist  that  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple be  restored  in  their  Inalienable  right  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  themselves  see 
fit.  If  we  ever  neglect  th^  obligation  the 
same  thing  could  happen  to  us  here. 

Therefore,  we.  as  fellow  Americans,  and 
you  as  Lithuanian  descendants,  must  pledge 
today,  to  undergo  any  necessary  saerlfloe  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  United  States 
against  Conununlst  tyranny  and  restore  sueh 
freedom  to  your  btioved  homeland.  In  this 
Joint  cause  we  should  have  and  we  will  have 
the  full  support  of  decent  people  all  over  the 
world.  They  will  Join  In  our  prayers  and  our 
efforts,  under  God,  to  keep  the  remaining 
citadels  of  liberty  alive  and  to  Insure  that 
your  native  country  will  be  free  to  live  again 
in  the  spirit  of  her  ancient  motto:  "Be  what 
may,  Lithuania  will  always  stay." 


AcDBEss  or  Amtoont  J.  ICnxn,  Esq. 

As  your  fellow  American^nf  Lithuanian 
descent,  it  is  a  special  privUege  for  me  to 
Join  with  you.  and  with  our  great  Congress- 
man, Haxolo  DoNOHiTx,  in  this  program  com- 
memorating the  43d  anniversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

This  annual  propam  Is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Lithuanians  because  It  Is  held  In 
remembrance  of  that  day  In  February  1918, 
which  marked  the  end  of  over  100  years  of 
suffering  under  a  hostile  foreign  rule. 
Lithuania,  on  that  day,  stood  forth  as  an 
Independent  free  Republic.  There  was  cause 
for  rejoicing  and  hopes  for  the  future  were 
bright.  The  people  in  our  native  country 
were  happy  and  content  In  their  own 
sovereignty. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  year  of  1961  otu" 
exercises  arc  touched  with  sorrow.  The  fond 
hopes  for  Llthiiania's  freedom  are  yet 
covered  over  by  tjrrannlcal  restriction.     We 


dwell  with  ndness  upon  the  continuing 
tragedy  of  the  suffering  enveloping  Lithu- 
ania tmder  ruthless  dictatorship;  today 
Lithuania  Is  a  Commxmlst  slave  state. 

The  principles  of  political  independence 
■et  forth  In  the  declaration  by  the  United 
MatlODS  and  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  a 
shameless  sham  in  view  of  the  present  b\x1- 
focatlon  of  Lithuanian  liberty.  Our  native 
country  and  her  people  are  undergoing  the 
extreme  hardships  of  brutal  conquest  by  a 
tyrannical  giant. 

However,  our  tlioughts  of  the  sufferings 
of  our  p>eople  at  home  are  comforted  by  our 
knowledge  that  Lithuanians  are  a  race  of 
proven  character,  courage,  and  culture. 

Our  people  have  a  lasting  faith  that  the 
Russians  cannot  destroy. 

Our  people  have  a  persevering  coxirage  that 
the  Communists  can  never  conquer. 

You  and  I  well  know,  and  history  shows, 
that  Lithuania  has  a  national  character 
that  will  survive  when  all  the  force  and 
brutality  of  Kremlin  persecution  has  van- 
ished from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Although  we  are  indeed  sorrowful  about 
the  unhappy  conditions  existing  in  our  na- 
tive land  we  have  no  real  cause  for  despair. 
Consistently,  through  her  history,  Lithuania 
has  shown  that  her  p>eople  will  always  and 
eventually  overcome  the  passing  and  tempo- 
rary dictatorships  that  have  been  visited 
upon  her.  The  Christian  faith  which,  in 
1390,  repulsed  the  Tartar  invasion  and  saved 
all  Bm'ope  from  barbarism  is  still  with  her 
today.  It  gives  her  the  spiritual  vigor  to 
stirvlve  any  tyranny.  Prom  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  Lithuanian  heritage  we  know,  as 
Lithuanian-Americans,  that  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  native  Lithuanian  there  is  a 
passion  for  liberty  and  freedom  which  will 
never  die.  There  is  no  earthly  power  that  can 
forever  hold  in  slavery  a  God-fearing  people 
who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

Today  Lithuanians  afe  gathering  all  over 
the  world  to  renew  thsir  vow  to  ceaselessly 
work  for  the  Independence  of  our  homeland. 
Here  in  the  UrUted  States  I  earnestly  believe 
that  most  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Communist-dominated 
states  which  stand  in  graphic  testimony  of 
our  failure  to  move  and  act  in  accord  with 
the  principles  for  which  our  people  have 
fought  and  died  in  two  World  Wars. 


It  is,  thereftM"e,  our  duty  as  loyal  Lithua- 
nian-Americans to  publicize  on  every  occa- 
sion throughout  the  year,  not  Just  today,  the 
harsh  facts  of  the  suffocation  of  self-govern- 
ment that  Is  being  thrust  upon  Lithuania 
and  other  states  by  the  Russian  Government 
In  their  ix>licy  of  expansion  through  fraud, 
force,  and  threats.  We  must,  as  a  duty,  con- 
tinue to  remind  all  peoples  that  World  War 
n  was  fought  with  the  clear  tmderstanding 
and  pledged  purpose  that  common  victory 
would  bring  restoration  of  self-government 
and  territorial  integrity  to  the  oppressed  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  that  war  being  Jus- 
tified until  that  pledge  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  great  world  powers,  including  our  own 
America,  must  constantly  be  urged  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  for  the  release  of  Lithua- 
nia and  the  other  nations  from  the  cruel 
domination  of  Russian  imperialistic  terror- 
ism. It  is  a  terrorism  which  defies  and  de- 
nies every  decent  concept  ot  self-determina- 
tion and  democracy. 

Beyond  evidence  of  our  Christian  concern 
for  the  people  in  our  native  Lithuania,  this 
commemoration  program  serves  an  even 
more  useful  and  practical  purpose. 

It  is  a  vivid  reminder  to  the  world  of  the 
tragic  fate  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  coun- 
tries who  used  to  be  free  but  are  now  bound 
by  the  chains  of  Oommimist  dictatorship. 

We  can  and  we  should  make  this  occasion 
far  more  than  a  temjwrary  exijresslon  of  our 
sympathy  for  our  own  people  and  the  un- 
hafHJy  pef^le  of  the  other  countries  barely 
existing  In  the  darkness  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Let  us  make  it  a  time  of  relnspiration  and 
rededication  In  the  eternal  flght  for  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  all  men  every- 
where. 

These  exercises  here  and  throughout  oth- 
er lands  where  people  of  Lithuanian  descent 
are  living  will  be  heard  and  beoon  e  known 
behind  the  Iron  Cvirtain.  It  will  clearly 
demonstrate  to  our  home  pec^le  that  they 
are  not  forgotten,  that  their  struggles  are 
the   struggles   of   the   freedom-loving  world. 

It  will  surely  help  to  keep  burning  in  their 
hearts  and  minds  the  flames  of  hope  far  the 
day  of   liberation. 

Let  us  then  never  relax  our  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  people,  and  let  us  pray  that  God 
will  grant  that  glc»ious  day  of  freedom  to 
be  soon  realized. 


SENATE 

TrtSDAY,  February  28, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wsLS  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  in  Thy  providence  it  is  our 
appointed  lot  to  Uve  and  toil  when,  as 
never  before,  humanity  has  struck  its 
tents  and  is  on  the  march. 

We  are  pilgrims.  We  cannot  go  back 
to  any  past.  We  cannot  call  a  halt  at 
any  spot  where  we  fain  would  stay. 

Our  divine  commission  is  to  discard 
that  which  has  been  outgrown,  and 
which,  with  wider  vision,  is  seen  now  to 
be  unworthy;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  ours  to  maintain  and  conserve  that 
which  is  vital 

Give  us  to  see,  we  pray,  that  the  price- 
less wisdom  gained  in  Uie  experience  of 
the  yesterdays  is  to  be  woven  into  the 


changing  patterns  of  the  tomorrows. 
Ordain  us  anew  as  custodians  of  the 
treasures  inherited  from  the  past,  and 
also  as  stewards  entrusted  to  join  ex- 
perience and  adventure  to  make  a  better 
futiu%.  As  Thy  servants,  who  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  stand  at 
the  great  divide  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  may  their  gaze  these  sacred 
weeks  be  upon  the  Christ  of  the  ages, 
who  came,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill, 
and  in  whose  arms  are  all  the  treasures 
of  ancient  good  and  all  the  hot>e  of  the 
untried  and  untrodden  days.  In  His 
spirit  send  us  forth,  not  knowing  whither 
we  go,  but  as  travelers  with  high  as- 
surance as  we  follow  Him,  whose  goal 
Is  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness,  for 
whose  coming  we  pray,  in  His  ever- 
blessed  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, February  24,  1961,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  ^  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nc«niri?itions,  and  withdrawing 
the  nomination  of  Arthur  Aid  en  Kim- 
ball, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which  nomi- 
nating messages  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees.  ' 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
Walter  M.  MtnoiA,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provlalona  of  section  712 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  had 
appointed  Mr.  Patmaii.  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Rains,  of  Alabama,  liir.  Multir.  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McDowough.  of  California, 
and  Mr.  WroNAU.,  of  New  Jersey,  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  E)e- 
fense  Production  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afDxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  155 1 
to  create  a  Joint  committee  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
first  lnaug\iral  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
It  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President 


LIMFTATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  nile,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  BILLS  AND 
REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANIJ^IELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
file  bills  and  reports  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  this  week. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  BIEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr,  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  the  permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  were  author- 
ized to  meet  and  hold  hearings  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  CONSIDERA- 
TION pP  JUDGES  BILL  ON 
THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  for 

the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
on  Thursday  we  shall  begin  debate  on 
the  judges  bill,  which  on  yesterday  was 
ordered  to  be  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which,  by  unar.imous  consent,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

The  White  HorsE. 
Waihmgton.  February  27.  1961 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewiLii  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  our  State  and 
local  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems  It  carries  out  recom- 
mendations contained  in  my  message  to 
the  Congress  of  February  20.  1961 

Also  incl'ided  in  the  draft  leKislation 
are  amendments  to  extend  and  improve 
the  two  laws  Public  Law  HI:)  and  Public 
Law  874.  81st  Cons.  •  which  prcvide 
for  payments  to  local  .school  di.sinct.s  m 
areas  of  Federal  impact  These  take 
into  account  the  recommei^ded  leKi.sla- 
tion  dealing  with  i?eneral  education 

I  am  convinied  thai  the  national  in- 
terest requires  u.s  to  provide  every  child 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop  his 
talents  to  their  fullest  Inadequacie.s  in 
our  school  systems  handicap  tins  de- 
velopment. I  believe  that  this  legi.sla- 
tion  will  help  Uft  our  scho<jLs  to  a  new 
lev»}  of  excellence.. 

The  enclo.seck  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of     Health,     Education,     and     Welfare 
describes  the  prop<jsal  in  more  detail 
Sincerely. 

John  F  Kennedy 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    b«'fore 
the  Senate  the  foUowint;   letters,  which 
were  referred  a.s  indicated 
Reik)rt    or    Genexal    Sales    Ma-n^glh     Cxu- 
MooiTT  Credit  Corpijratiun 

A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  .fgrlcullure. 
transmlttlnif.  p\irr.'innt  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  General  .Sales  M.ui.it?er  conceriuiig  the 
policies.  a<.-tlvltles,  .ind  devel.  )pmeiiL'».  in- 
cluding all  .sales  atul  dupoails.  w;th  regard 
to  each  conim.xlity  which  the  Conimudl'y 
Credit  Corp.jratlon  owns  ><i  which  It  is  di- 
rected to  suppt>rt,  for  the  month  of  October 
1960  I  with  an  accompanylni{  rep.'rti,  to  the 
Committee  on  AgrUniUure  and  Forestry 

Rep<:>rt  on  SPEtL*L  Pat  to  Ccrtai.v  OmvEKn 

A  '.etter  fr'>m  the  Deputy  S^^retary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  fjermliwlve  authority  vested  !ti  the  .Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  p.iy  special  pay  to  cer- 
tain officers  WAS  not  exercised  during  the 
calendar  ye.u-  1960,  to  the  C«>mmUtee  on 
Armed  Services 

Report  ENTrrutD  Semiannuai  Research 
ANO  Devei^jhment  F'ri  >' t^ rkme.st  Actions 
Report 

A  letter  Iroin  the  .\cl.ng  .Secretary  of  the 
.  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  Uj  law,  a 
report  entitled  Semiannual  Research  and 
Development  Procurement  Actions  Report," 
covering  the  p)er!od  from  July  1,  1960, 
through  December  31,  1960  iwlth  an  accom- 
panying^ report  I.  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

Report    or    Orricz    or    Civri.    and    DErsNSE 

M'lUILLZATXoN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director,  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 


Office  of  the  President,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  of  that  Office,  for  the 
flacal  year  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port),  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 

Report  on  Export  Control 
A  letter  from  the  SecreUvry  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control,  covering  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REn>RT    or     F»DE«AL     COMMUNICATIONS 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  DC. 
tran.«inutting  pursuant  to  Isw,  a  report  of 
that  CommLsslon  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  t«3  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forolgn  Commerce 

Dr  F^renc  Domjan  and  Others 
A  loiter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Lf  uusmittmg  a  druft  of  proposed  legUlallon 
for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ferenc  Domjan  and 
others  (With  an  .\coompanylng  paper),  to 
the  C.imniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Avnrr  Reiort  on  National  Fund  roa  Medical 

Edl'cation 
A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  president. 
N.r..)ual  Fund  f  >r  Medical  Education.  New 
Y  irk  N  y  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
audit  re{H)rt  of  that  fund,  for  the  year  ended 
I>e(eml>€r  31.  1»<30  (With  an  accompanying 
report),   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

ReI-OBT    Of-    Vf\».\aH    VaLLET    lNTl.a*TATK 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
W.it)a.sh  V;»Hey  Interstate  Commission,  Terre 
H.iute  Ind  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  commission,  dated  January 
1961  (With  an  acoi>mpanylng  report),  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FiNANciAi  RcpoRT  or  BoTS'  Clubs  or  AMniCA 
A  W'tier  fr')m  the  president,  and  national 
director.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  New  York, 
N  Y  ,  traiusmitimg.  pursuant  to  law.  a  finan- 
cial refKjrt  of  th.it  organization,  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  I960  twlth  an  accom- 
panyi'ig  report),  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Report  "T  Commissmne*  or  Bjication  oh 
Administration  or  Public  1>ws  874  akd 
HIS 

A  le'.ter  fr  >m  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bd- 
(UMtlon  and  Welfare,  tran.smlttlng.  pursuant 
to  law  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation fjiu.  the  administration  of  Public 
I..IWS  874  and  815.  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  ISfKT  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port), to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

Report    or    Fedeeal    Mediatioi'    4ND 
Conciliation  Sekvice 

A  U'lt»'r  from  the  Director.  Federal  Medl- 
atMn  and  CniclUatlon  Service.  Washington. 
DC  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  ref>ort 
of  th.^i  .Sorvice,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1960  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port), to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfiire 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORLALJ3 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  pre.sented.  and  ref cried  as 
indicatt'd: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT 
.K    Joint    resolution    of    the    Legislature   of 
the  State   of   Alaska;    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking  and. Currency : 

"House    Joint    Rksohttion    4 
.loint  resfjlutlon  relating  to  legislation  con- 
cerning domestic   gold 
Whereas  legislation  has  been  Introduced 
Into     the     US      House     of     Representatives 
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which  would  direct  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
pay  t70  per  fine  ounce  for  newly  mined  do- 
mestic gold  and  would  require  that  the 
Treasury  charge  $70  per  fine  ounce  on  the 
sale  of  gold  for  domestic.  Industrial,  profes- 
sional and  artistic  use;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislation  would  encour- 
age and  stimulate  the  domestic  gold  produc- 
tion Industry  of  Alaska  and  other  mining 
areas  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  legislation  affects  only  do- 
mestic production  and  will  not  disturb  or 
unsettle  the  international  monetary  rela- 
tionships of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country  depends  In  large  part  on  the  suc- 
cessful utilization  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources:  and 

"Whereas  the  present  decline  In  United 
States  gold  production  results  from  many 
facts,  including  the  fixed  gold  price  of  $36  an 
ounce;   "^"d  _— -^.^^ 

"Whereas  therSvlval  of  the  Alaska  and 
the  national  gold  Industry  could  benefit  the 
entire  country  and  could  serve  as  an  aid  In 
halting  the  loss  of  national  gold  reserves: 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  .second  Legislature,  first  session 
a.i^embled.  That  the  VS.  Congress  Is  re- 
spectfully urged  to  take  favorable  action  on 
H  R  2573.  raising  the  price  of  domestic  gold, 
as  Introduced  by  Representative  Ralph  J. 
RiVEB.s;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of 
the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  BanXing  and  Currency, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Hon- 
orable E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Oruening,  Senators  from  Alaska;  and 
the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Representa- 
tive from  Alaska. 

"Passed  by  the  house  Janiuu-y  31,  1961. 
"Warken  a.  Tatlos, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Attest 

"ESTHZI  Rkxd, 
•Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

'Passed  by  the  senate  February  10.  1901. 


"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest ; 

"EVXLTH  K.  STKVKIfSON. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Certified  true,  full  and  correct. 

"EsTHn  Reed, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Howee." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works: 

"Senate  Joint  Memoexai.  14 

'To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  in  Con-/ 

gress  as.tembled :  1^ 

"We.  your  memoiiallsts,  the  Legislature  oi^ 
the    State   of   Idaho,  respectfully  represent, 
that: 

"Whereas  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineer's  308 
Review,  properly  denominated  as  House  Doc- 
ument No.  631.  81st  Congress,  M  session, 
as  the  same  has  been  later  amended  and  mod- 
ified by  Senate  Document  No.  61,  84th  Con- 
gress, ist  session  and  review  of  House  Docu- 
ment No.  531,  dated  June  1958,  entitled 
'Water  Resource  Development,  Columbia 
River  Basin,'  clearly  points  out  that  the 
site  of  the  proposed  storage  dam  on  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  River  In  Clear- 
water County,  State  of  Idaho,  known  as 
Bruce's  Eddy,  is  a  great  natural  location 
for  a  multipurpose  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric dam  Installation;  and 


"Whereas  Federal  funds  approaching  $2 
million  in  amount  have  t>een  expended  on 
studies,  explorations,  surveys,  'testing  and 
planning  of  said  project,  the  results  of  which 
have  fully  supported  the  original  recommen- 
dation of  the  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  as 
contained  In  the  above  referenced  docu- 
ments; and 

"Whereas  annual  flood  damage  of  con- 
siderable proportion  exists  on  the  Clear- 
water River,  where  a  recurrence  of  the  1948 
flood  In  the  Clearwater  Valley,  based  on 
present  conditions,  but  assuming  protection 
of  Lewlston  by  levees  proposed  as  a  part 
of  the  authorized  Lower  Granite  lock  and 
dam  project  on  Snake  River,  would  cause 
an  estimated  damage  of  $3  million,  of  which 
$1,500,000  would  be  downstream  from  the 
Bruces   Eddy   Dam   site;    and 

"Whereas  the  pxjtentlal  for  commercial  and 
Industrial  development  In  the  Clearwater 
basin  cannot  be  realized  until  substantial 
regulation  6(  the  flows  of  the  Clearwater 
River  for  the  prevention  of  flood  control  Is 
effected:  and 

"Whereas  additional  hydroelectric  power 
will  be  required  In  the  Columbia  basin  by 
the  years  196.^  through  1970  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing electric  power  demands  forecasted 
for  that  period  In  Idaho  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  and 

"Whereas  navigation  and  recreational  ben- 
efits are  Important  to  the  Clearwater  area 
and  to  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  the  Bruces  Eddy  project,  :is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
would  be  a  multipurpose  project,  accom- 
plishing the  following,  among  other  pur- 
poses: 

"1.  Flood  control:  Local  flood  damages  In 
the  Clearwater  basin  would  be  reduced  an- 
nually and  major  flood  problems  in  the  lower 
Columbia  River  would  be  Importantly  bene- 
fited by  upstream  storage  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  this  proposed  project. 

"2.  Power:  A  Bruces  Eddy  powerplant 
would  have,  at  site,  an  ultimate  power  in- 
stallation In  excess  of  500,000  kilowatts.  In 
addition,  storage  releases  from  Bruce's  Eddy 
Reservoir  would  Increase  the  energy  genera- 
tion at  downstream  powerplants  by  799  mil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  annually.  That  the 
beneflt-to-co6t  ratio  of  said  project,  as  esti- 
mated in  Senate  Document  No.  51,  would  be 
2.14  to  1. 

"8.  Navigation:  The  Bruces  Eddy  Pool 
would  provide  Important  assistance  In  trans- 
portation of  logs  from  the  forests  to  the  mills 
which  would  yield  an  estimated  benefit  of 
$537,000  annually. 

"4.  Storage:  The  reservoir  at  the  project 
would  provide  about  2  million  acre-feet  of 
usable  water  storage. 

"5.  Recreation:  The  reservoir  would  be 
about  50  miles  long  and  will  provide  many 
and  varied  recreational  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Idaho:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 
/  "Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) ,  That  we  most  respectfully 
.urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  Congress  expedite 
such  legislation  as  shall  be  required  to 
the  end  that  construction  of  the  Bruges 
Eddy  Dam  project  on  the  North  Pork  of 
the  Clearwater  River  in  Idaho  shall  be  au- 
thorized and  construction  be  commenced  at 
an  early  date;    be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  be  authorized,  and  he  hereby  is  di- 
rected, to  immediately  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Pisderal  Power  Com- 
mission, to  the  Secretary  the  Interior,  and 
tb  t&e  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  this  State  and  from  the  States  of 
Iftmtana,   Washington,  and   Oregon." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed" Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  7 

"Joint  memorial  petitioning  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  transfer  the  Morl- 
arlty  Air  Force  site,  and  access  road  and 
all  easements  appurtenant  thereto  to  the 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  the  utilization 
of  such  site  by  the  State  for  the  medium 
security  reformatory  institution  author- 
ized by  the  24th  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico 

"Whereas  the  Morlarity  Air  Force  site,  lo- 
cated In  Torrance  County,  N.  Mex.,  has 
served  well  In  the  past  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
Nation's  defense  structure;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  Moriarity  Air  Force  .site 
has  recently  been  deactivated;   and 

"Whereas  the  said  Moriarity  Air  Force 
site  occupies  some  83.83  acres  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Grovernment  in  fee  simple,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  over  which  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment has  been  granted  easements,  and 
the  U.S.  Government  owns  the  access  road 
approach  to  said  Moriarity  Air  Force  site; 
and 

"Whereas  the  US.  Government  has  con- 
structed at  the  Moriarity  Air  Force  site  many 
permanent  and  temporary  structures,  in- 
cluding family  housing  units  for  which  spe- 
cial funds  were  appropriated  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  structures  should  be  utilized 
and  not  permitted  to  deteriorate  and  de- 
cay; and 

"Whereas  the  24th  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  deemed  it  advisable  that  a 
medium  security  establishment  for  the  con- 
finement of  youthful  and  certain  other  crim- 
inal offenders  be  created  and  designated  as 
the  'reformatory';  and 

"Whereas  the  24th  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  created  such  a  reformatory  by 
chapter  29  of  the  laws  of  1959;  and 

"Whereas  the  Moriarity  Air  Force  site  in 
Torrance  County  is  Ideally  situated,  con- 
structed and  contrived  to  be  utilized  by 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  for  such  medium  se- 
curity reformatory;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  desire  of  the  25th 
legislature  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken 
to  secure  the  Moriarity  Air  Force  site  from 
the  U.S.  Government  for  use  as  the  medium 
security  reformatory  authorized  by  the  24th 
legislature:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  petitioned  to  pass  neces- 
sary legislation  permitting  the  transfer  of 
the  Moriarity  Air  Force  site  to  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  with  the  access  road,  for  utiliza- 
tion as  a  medium  security  reformatory,  and 
that  all  easements  presently  held  by  the 
U.S.  Government  on  surrounding  State 
lands  be  released  by  the  U.S.  Government  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Dennis  Chavez  and  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Senators  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  the  Honorable  Thomas  G.  Morris  and 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  U.S.  Congressmen  from 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

"Tom  Bolack, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"M.  E.  Morgan, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Jack  M.  Campbell, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"Albert  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 
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A  joint  reaoluUoii  of  the  Legislature  ol  the 
Stat*  of  Naw  Mezloo;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

"SxHATB  Jcorr  lIsMoaiAi.  6 

"Joint  memorial  memorlallBlng  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
eoTintlee  of  Slo  Arriba,  Taoe.  Mora,  San 
Miguel.  Ouadalnpa.  Socorro.  McKlnley. 
Torranoe,  Colfax.  Harding.  DeBaca. 
Sandoval,  and  Santa  Fa,  depressed  areas  In 
the  event  of  enactDMOt  of  any  program  of 
rederal  aid  to  depresMd  areas;  and  urging 
the  President  and  the  Congreas  to  enact 
a  program  of  FMleral  aid  to  depressed 
areas 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  counties  of  Rio 
Arriba.  Taoe.  Mora.  San  Miguel.  Ouadalupe, 
Socorro,  McKlnley,  Torrance.  Colfax.  Hard- 
ing. DeBaca.  Sandoval,  and  Santa  Fe  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  have  suffered  great 
economic  depression;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  these  counties  have 
sought  and  struggled  to  achieve  an  economic 
level  consonant  with  and  comparative  to 
other  areas  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States,  but  have  been  thwarted  in  these 
efforts  due  to  the  depressed  status  of  the 
economy  in  these  areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  these  counties  are 
In  dire  and  desperate  need  of  Federal  eco- 
nomic aid:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  does  hereby  memorialize  the 
President  ol  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
counties  of  Rio  Arriba.  Taos.  McH-a.  San 
Miguel.  Guadalupe,  Socorro.  McKlnley. 
Torrance,  Colfax,  Harding.  DeBaca.  Sandoval, 
and  Santa  Fe  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  de- 
pressed areas  in  the  event  of  the  enactment 
of  any  program  of  Federal  aid  to  depressed 
areas,  so  that  these  counties  may  qualify  for 
this  desperately  needed  supplement  to  the 
existing  economy;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  la  hereby  urged  to  speedily  enact  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States,  tht.  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolvsd,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
DiNins  Chaviz  and  the  Honorable  CurrroN 
P.  Andduow.  U.  8.  Senators  from  New 
Mexico;  and  the  Honorable  Jox  M  Montota 
and  the  Honorable  Thomas  O.  Morkis. 
Representatives  at  Large  from  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

"Tom  Bolack, 
"President  o/  the  Senate. 
"M.  S.  Moboan. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Jack.   M.  Campbzll. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Albzkt  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  tflll  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HOUSX  MZICOBIAI.  a 

"Memorial  requesting  Congress  to  undertake 
a  survey  of  the  hiunan  and  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Papago  Indian  Reservation 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  re8j)ectfully  represents: 
"The  Papago  Tribe  Is  one  of  the  poorest 
tribes  In  the  State  of  Arizona  although  It  Is 
second  In  population,  estimated  to  be  9.000. 
and  in  reservation  area,  3  million  acres.  It 
has  not  had  enacted  In  Its  behalf  by  Con- 
gress a  long-range  development  program,  al- 
though such  a  program  was  presented  and 
recommended  more  than  10  years  ago.    Con- 


sequently, the  Papagus  have  been  unable  to 
make  any  slgnlhcant  development,  either 
socially  or  economically. 

"llie  Papagos  are  presently  living  In 
chronic  and  widespread  poverty.  A  large 
section  of  the  population  Is  on  relief  This 
Is  not  only  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  Pa- 
pagos. but  creates  a  heavy  financial  drain  on 
government  welfare  agencies,  which  can  be 
reduced  when  Papagos  are  able  to  partici- 
pate In  productive  economic  endeavor  and 
support  themselves. 

"The  progress  of  this  large  group,  whose 
population  Is  Increasing,  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  economic  future  of  southern 
Arizona,  and  hence  the  whole  State. 

"A  tribe,  like  the  Papago  Tribe,  which  needs 
the  help  most,  but  lacks  m.>ney  or  Influence. 
receives  relatively  little  attention  and  U 
most  likely  to  be  neglected  The  tribe  does 
not  have  the  funds  necessary  to  hire  quali- 
fied experts  to  make  the  Investigations  of 
social  and  economic  conditions  to  furnish 
accurate  and  reUable  data  needed  as  a  basis 
for  a  sound  and  constructive  program  of 
orderly  social  and  economic  development.  It 
must  look  to  the  Government  to  provide 
these  funds. 

"No  adequate  studies  have  been  made  of 
the  potential  natural  resources  on  the  reser- 
vation or  how  many  tribal  members  could 
make  a  living  on  the  reservation  if  such  re- 
sources were  developed.  The  more  the  res- 
ervation can  be  developed  and  Papagos  par- 
ticipate In  the  development  the  more  they 
win  be  identified  with  the  area  In  which  they 
live  and  they  will  be  able  to  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  Its  development. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
respectfully  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 
authorized  tmd  directed  to  undertake  or  to 
contract  by  negotiation  for  such  surveys  and 
investigations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
accumulate  and  evaluate  basic  data  for  the 
Papago  Indian  Reservation  relating  to  In- 
dian-owned natural  resources,  the  adequacy 
of  these  resources  to  support  the  Indian 
poulatlon  thereon,  the  extent  to  which  the 
Indians  are  prepared  by  education  and  vo- 
cational training  and  personal  Inclination 
to  develop  or  participate  In  the  development 
of  the  reservation  resources,  and  the  prob- 
lems that  win  confront  the  Indians  who 
must  live  and  work  away  from  the  reeerv.^- 
tlon." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HOUSX     CONCTTXaXNT     RlSOLUTTOK     8 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  ceding  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  certain  lauds   In   the  State 

"Whereas  at  the  date  of  the  original  Gov- 
ernment survey  of  the  land  situated  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  there  were  bodies  of 
water,  in  the  foiTn  of  lakes  and  streams, 
covering  In  many  Instances  several  sections 
of  land:  and 

"Whereas  these  lakes  and  streams  were  of 
such  proportions  that  they  meandered  at 
the  time  of  the  survey:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  lands  of  S<mth  Dakota 
have  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  these 
lakes  and  streams  have  become  dry  by 
evaporation  and  other  causes,  and 

"Whereas  good  wildlife  management  and 
water  conservation  practices  could  be 
effected  to  a  greater  degree  after  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  current  confusion  of  ownership 
and  status  of  these  lands:  and 

"Whereas  the  lands  formerly  comprising 
these  lakes  and  streambeds  have  t>ecome 
valuable  for  agricultural,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  water  conservation  use.  and  there 
is  no  means  by  which  title  to  these  lands 
may   be   procured,   and   the.se   lands   a.'e    not 


considered  Federal  waterways  and  are  not 
within  any  Indian,  military  or  other  reserva- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  has  transferred  to  States  title  to  cer- 
tain public  lands  after  acceptance  by  the 
States  of  original  endowments  and  grsmts: 
Be  It  therefore 

•Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring)  do  hereby  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  law 
authorizing  and  ceding  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  these  lands  and  carrying  the  {)rovl- 
slons  into  effect:   Be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Coni;re.«  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  January  20.  1061 
"Concurred  In  by  the  senate  February  14. 
1»«1 

■Joe  Bottum. 
"Preifidrnt   of   the   Senate.    Lieutenant 
Governor. 

"NrEi.a    P.    JxNsxN. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Ckml  Buxgixi. 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"W.  J.  Matson. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakot-i;  to  the  Com- 
mute on  Public  Works: 

"SxNATX  CoNcvmatNT  Resolvtion  D 

"Concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  early 
construction  of  the  proposed  PembUler 
Dam  and  Reservoir  project  and  urging  the 
Corpe  of  Knglneeri  to  expedite  the  com- 
pletion of  a  favorable  report  thereon 

"Whereas  the  proposed  PembUler  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  on  the  Pembina  River, 
near  Walhalla.  N.  Dak  .  has  been  under  re- 
study,  reexamination,  and  review  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer.  St.  Paul  district.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  US  Army,  for  a  number  of  years, 
with  a  view  of  finding  a  more  favorable 
benefit-to-cost  ratio  to  belter  Justify  recom- 
mendations for  Its  accomplishment;  and 

"Whereas  the  resulting  reservoir  would  in- 
sure a  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
adequate  to  care  for  present  needs  and  Insure 
a  supply  for  developments  In  the  Inunedlate 
future,  and 

"Whereas  there  appears  to  be  potential 
Irrigable  areas  of  up  to  25.000  acres,  or  more, 
susceptible  of  development  in  connection 
with  such  project,  and  there  are  additional 
benefits.  t>oth  direct  and  Indirect,  which  have 
not  been,  but  shou'.d  be.  considered  In  the 
evaluation  thereof,  all  of  which  would  sub- 
stantially Improve  and  Increase  the  economic 
feasibility   of   the   project;    and 

"Whereas  the  provincial  and  federal  Gov- 
ernments of  Canada,  through  the  Manitoba 
water  control  and  conservation  branch  and 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  international 
J(5lnt  commission  have  taken  commendatory 
action  by  visiting  the  Pembina  basin  and 
have  Indicated  their  interest  In  establishing 
fliK)d  control  and  other  beneficial  water  uses 
through  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  on 
the  Pembina  River  In  Manitoba  to  Implement 
the  operations  of  the  proposed  PembUler 
Dam :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein)  : 

"That  the  37th  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  favors  expediting  the 
surveys  and  establishments  of  favorable  re- 
ports whereby  the  early  construction  of  the 
PembUler  Dam  and  complementary  Canadian 
structures  for  flood  control,  domestic, 
municipal.  Industrial,  and  agricultural  water 
supplies,  power,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  other  uses,  and  urges  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  the 
Interested  Canadian  agencies  to  expedite  the 
development  and  completion  of  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  report  thereon  to  the  end  that 
congressional  approval  thereof  may  be  sought 
in  the  next  fiood  control  bill;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolt>ed,  That  copies  hereof  be  mailed  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  the  Chief  engineers,  the  St. 
Paul  district  engineer,  and  to  Senators  Mil- 
ton R.  Young  and  Quentin  Burdlck,  and 
Representatives  Don  L.  Short  and  HJalmar 
Nygaard,  and  E.  A.  Bacon,  chairman,  Amer- 
ican section,  and  Oen.  A.  L.  O.  MeNaugh- 
ton,  chairman,  Canadian  section.  Interna- 
tional Joint  commission  and  the  director  of 
the  Manitoba  water  control  and  conservation 
board. 

"OxviixK  W.  HaffiOf, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Howard  F.  Dohx«tt, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"R.  Fat  Brown, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"GntAU)  L.  STAn, 
••Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

'  Enrollxd    Joint    Msmorial    11,    Hottsx    or 

REPRKSKNTATITKS,    36th     STATX  ^iBOISLATUBX 

or  thk  Statr  or  Wtomzmg 

"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congraaa 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
passing  legislation  granting  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  funds  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  lost  revenue  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  federally  owned  land  within  the  State  of 
Wyoming  which  caruot  be  taxed 

"Whereas  more  than  50  percent  (60%)  of 
all  the  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  are  federally  owned  or 
controlled;  and 

"Whereas  the  people^of  the  State  of  Wy- 
oming have  long  been  aware  of  the  Inequi- 
table lack  of  sovereignty  and  loaa  of  revenue 
from  the  lands  aforesaid:  and 

"Whereas  each  year  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming and  the  counties  within  said  State  are 
unable  to  derive  any  Income  from  taxation 
or  other  assessment  on  the  landa  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

"Whereas  the  welfare  and  Interaat  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  demand 
that  funds  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue which  would  be  realized  if  aald  landa 
were  taxed  be  returned  annually  to  the  coun- 
ties and  State  of  Wyoming:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  the  39th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  {the  Senate 
concurring).  That  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  be  and 
they  hereby  are  memorialized  to  fairly  and 
diligently  consider  the  welfare  and  Intereat 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  who 
favor  legislation  returning  annually  to  the 
counties  and  State  of  Wyoming  funds  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  would 
be  realized  If  said  lands  were  taxed;  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  thereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Stotes,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  U.S.  Senator  Oalx  McOxx.  U.S. 
Senator  J.  J.  Hicket  and  Representative  In 
Congress  WnxiAM  Hekxt  Haxsison. 

"Approved  February  21,  1961. 
"Jacx;  R.  Qack. 

"Acting  Oovemor. 
"Aucict   C.   Haboimo, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"JOSXPH  L.  Budb, 
"Speaker  of  the  House." 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"XmoLLSD  Joikt  Rxsoltttion  4,  Hotjse  or 
RxrxxsKNTATivxs,  36th  State  Legislature 
or  THE  State  or  Wtomikc 

"Joint  resolution  making  application  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  urging  the 
call  of  a  convention  on  behalf  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  under  which  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  may  not  ex- 
ceed estimated^receipts  except  in  emer- 
gency and  by  vote  of  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Congress 

"Whereas  the  cumulated  net  Federal  defi- 
cit has  grown  to  unmanageable  proportions 
over  the  past  30  years  and  in  this  period 
there  have  been  18  deficits  In  23  nonwar 
years;  and 

"Whereas  governments  should  be  required 
to  operate  within  their  Income:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  the  36th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming  {the  Senate 
of  such  Legislature  concurring) ,  That,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  the 
Conatltution  of  the  United  States,  applica- 
tion la  hereby  made  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpoae  of  proposing  an  amendment  to  such 
Oonatltutlon  under  which,  except  for  trust 
fund  expenditures  and  receipts,  the  expend- 
iturea  of  the  Federal  Government  during 
any  flacal  year  may  not  exceed  the  estimated 
recelpta  of  such  Government  during  tuch 
llaeal  year,  unless  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Congress,  on  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  because  of  war  or  other  grave 
national  emergency,  votes  to  suspend  the 
limitation  on  expenditures  for  a  specified 
period  of  time;  and  be  it  further 

'ttesolved.  That  certified  copies  thereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
aald  Congress,  U.8.  Senator  J.  J.  Hicxet, 
njB<  Senator  Oalx  W.  McGee,  Representative 
In  Congress  Wh^liam  Henst  Harrison,  U.S. 
Senator  Sttles  Bridges,  and  UJ3.  Senator 
Hakxt  F.  Btrd. 

"Approved  February  21.  1961. 
^^!JAck  R.   Gage, 

^        Acting  Governor. 
"Alsxxt  C.  Haxoing. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
"Joseph    L.    Budd, 
Speaker  of  the  House." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Estate  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Jlelatlons : 

"Joint  Memorial  or  the  House  or  Repre- 

■SNTATIVKS    AND    THE    SENATE    Or    THE   STATE 

or  Montana 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield   and  the 
Honorable   Lee   Metcalf,    Senators    from 
"     the  State  of  Montana,  and  the  Honorable 
Arnold    H.    Olsen    and    the    Honorable 
James    Battin,    Congressman    from    the 
State  of  Montana,  relating  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Connolly  reservation  and  that 
no  law  shall  be  passed  that  will  affect  the 
right  of  self-determination  by  the  United 
States: 
"Whereas  the  Connally  reservation  to  our 
membership  in  the  World  Court,  which  re- 
serves to  the  United  States  the  decision  as 
to  whether  an  issue  referred  to  the  Court 
is  governed  by  American  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  campaign  to  abolish  the 
Cotmally  amendment  and  give  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  over  the  United  States  keeps 
bursting  into  flame:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana 
{the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 


concurring),  rhat  we  respectfully  mge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  >«taln  the 
Connally  reservation  and  to  vpas^  no  law 
which  will  affect  the  right  of  selhaetermina- 
tlon  by  the  United  States;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  tire  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Honorable 
Mike  Manspield  and  the  Honorable  Lee 
METCALr,  Senators  from  Montana,  and  the 
Honorable  Arnold  H.  Olsen  and  the  Honor- 
able James  Battin,  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  Montana. 

"Clyde    L.    Hawks, 

"Speaker  of  the  House 
"Tim  Babcx)ck, 
••President  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"Senate  Memorial  3 
•Memorial    of    the    Senate    of   the    Stata   of 
Montana  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  F.  Kennedy;  the  Congress  of 
the    United    States;    Senator   Mike    Mans- 
field, of  Montana:  Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  of 
Montana:    Congressman   Arnold   Olsen,    of 
Montana:    Congressman   James  Battin,  of 
Montana:  and  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Rex  M.  Whltton; 
requesting   that  the   laws   of   the   United 
States,  and  the  regulations  of  the  UjS.  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  made  thereunder  be 
reviewed,  amended,  and  modified  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  standards  of 
Interstate  highway  construction  which  re- 
sult in  extravagance  and  waste,  especially 
in   the    application   of   uniform   standards 
to  areas  within  States  and  areas  of  sparse 
densities    of    population,    as    well    as    to 
densely  populated  States  and  areas 
"Whereas  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,   relating  to  the  construction 
of  an  Interstate  Highway  Sjrstem,  have  es- 
tablished highway  construction  standards  to 
be  followed  and   met  by  all  States  in  the 
construction  of  Interstate  highway  projects; 
and 

"Whereas  the  aforesaid  standards  have 
been  adopted  for  uniform  application 
throughout    the  United   States;    and 

"Whereas  such  uniformity  in  application 
of  such  standards  results  in  wasteful  and 
extravagant  construction  and  right-of-way 
requirements  when  applied  to  States  and 
areas  of  sparse  densities  of  population,  when 
such  standards  are  required  only  for  States 
and  areas  of  dense  population;  and 

"Whereas  such  wasteful  and  extravagant 
requirements  Include,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(a)  Too  extreme  requirements  for  right- 
of-way  widths  beyond  that  area  which  is  re- 
quired for  actual  construction; 

"(b)  Requirements  for  4-foot  parking  strip 
along  each  side  of  the  median  of  such  high- 
ways; 

(c)  Requirement  for  10-foot  parking  strips 
along  each  of  the  outer  edges  of  the  traveled 
f>ortlons  of  such  highways; 

"(d)  The  construction  and  installation  of 
illuminator  poles  along  the  outer  edges  of 
such  highways; 

"(e)  The  requirement  of  distances  up  to  75 
feet  In  the  median  of  such  highways  between 
the  two  opposite  flowing  trafllc  lanes; 

"(f)  Requirements  that  at  grade  approach- 
es to  two-lane  interstate  highways  in  rural 
areas,  of  little  traffic  flow,  be  limited  to  two 
per  mile  on  each  side  of  a  two-lane  highway 
and  to  none  on  a  four-lane  highway; 

"(g)  Requirements  and  policies  that  four- 
lane  interstate  highways  be  constructed 
currently  to  serve  forecast  trafllc  demands  of 
the  future;  and 
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"(h)    Other  requirements  oX  con.-.tructlon 
In  xig>xt-ct-wmj  vlileh  are  wasteful  azid  ex- 
travagant by  being  of  luch  a  nature  aa  to  be 
Inconalatent  with  the   comparatively   small 
amount   of  traflle   being   carried   over   such 
hlghwaya    in    States    and    areas    of    small 
denaltlea  of  population:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Hontana,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States.   John  W.  Kennedy,   the   Congress   of 
the  United  State*.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
of  Montana,  Senator  Lee  Itdetcalf.  of  Mon- 
tana.  Ckjngreaanan  Arnold   Olsen.   of  Mon- 
tana.  Congreeeman  James  Battln.   of   Mon- 
tana, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Bex  M.  Whit  ton.  be  urged 
and  requested  to  examine,  change  and  mcxil- 
fy   the   laws  oT   the  United   States   and   the 
reg-ulatlons    made    thereunder    aa    to    con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
so  as  to  realistically  set  standards  of  high- 
way construction  with  reference  to  the  areas 
through  which  such  highways  pass  with  re- 
lation to  the  density  of  population  in  such 
areas  and  the  amount  of   traffic   being  car- 
ried over  such  highways    so  as  to  eliminate 
wasteful      and      extravagant      requirements 
which  may  serve  some  purpose   in  areas  of 
dense  population,  but  which  serve  no  logical 
purpose  In  Statea  and  areas  of  small  densi- 
ties   of    population    and    of    comparatively 
small  amounts  of  traffic  flow;   and  that  the 
following   standards  and  requirements   may 
be  modified  as  Indicated: 

"(a)  That  too  extreme  requirements  for 
right-of-way  widths  beyond  that  area  which 
Is  required  for  actual  construction  be  modl- 
fled  to  limiting  such  right-of-way  require- 
ments to  all  that  Is  actually  needed  for  pur- 
poses of  construction  so  as  to  insure  that 
no  acreages  of  land  be  left  unused  for  high- 
way purposes  and  unavailable  for "  other 
purposes: 

■•(b)  That  requirements  for  4-frot  park- 
ing strip  along  each  side  of  the  median  of 
such  highways  be  eliminated  in  areas  of 
sparse  population  or  traffic  flow  so  as  to  less- 
en construction  costs  and  reduce  right-of- 
way  requirements; 

"(c)  That  requirement  for  10- foot  park- 
ing strips  along  each  of  the  outer  edges  of 
the  traveled  portions  of  such  highways  be 
eliminated  or  narrowed  wherever  the  same 
serve  no  real  purpose  In  areas  of  sparse 
population  or  traffic  flow  so  as  to  lessen  con- 
struction costs  and  reduce  right-of-way  re- 
quirements; 

■'(d)  That  the  construction  and  Installa- 
tion of  Illuminator  poles  along  the  outer 
edges  of  such  highways  be  eliminated  In 
areas  of  sparse  population  or  traffic  flow; 

"(e)  That  the  requirement  of  distances 
up  to  75  feet  In  the  median  of  such  high- 
ways between  the  two  opposite  flowing  traffic 
lanes  be  drastlgally  narrowed  so  as  to  limit 
right-of-way  requirements; 

•■(f)  Requirements  that  at  grade  ap- 
proaches to  two-lane  IntersUte  highways  In 
rural  areas,  of  lltUe  traffic  flow,  be  limited 
to  two  per  mile  on  each  side  of  a  two-lane 
highway  and  to  none  on  a  four-lane  high- 
way be  relaxed  to  a  more  realistic  and  prac- 
tical limitation  in  areas  of  sparse  popula- 
tion or  traffic  flow; 

"(g)  Requirements  and  policies  that  four- 
lane  Interstate  highways  be  constructed  cur- 
rently to  serve  forecast  traffic  demands  of 
the  future  be  modified  so  that  no  four-lane 
highways  be  constructed  until  the  current 
traffic  flow  and  demands  Justify  their  con- 
struction; 

"(h)  That  other  requirements  of  con- 
struction In  right-of-way  which  are  waste- 
ful and  extravagant  by  being  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  traffic  being 
carried  over  such  highways  In  States  and 
areas  of  small  densities  of  population  be  mod- 
ified or  abandoned  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy  and  the  lessening  of  local  private  in- 
Jury;  and  be  it  further 
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"Reaolied,  That  copies  of  tlils  memorial 
be  submitted  by  the  serrct-iry  of  state 
of  Montana  to  each  of  the  Individuals  named 
In  the  title  of  this  memorial  and  also  to 
the  Presiding  Officers  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Lyndon 
B.   Johnson    and    Sam    E     Raybu«n 

"Tim    Babcock. 
"President  of  the  Seiuitr  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

"Sl-VATI    Joi.NT     RES<:)HTK)N     1 

"Whereas  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
S-.atcs  of  America,  at  its  2d  sessloii.  in  both 
Houses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  twi>- 
thlrds  thereof,  h.is  made  the  fullowing  prop- 
osition to  amenri  the  Constnutl..in  of  the 
United  States  of  America  m  the  following 
words,  to  wit  ^ 

"    SENATE    JOINT    EESOLUTION 

"  ■Kpvo/red.  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
Rt^rt',ent9tiies  of  the  Vnitrd  State*  of 
Amerira  m  Cnnffre.-,^  a.t^embled  [tico-thfda 
of  each  House  concurring  therrin) .  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  prapoeed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  xhnU  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  a.s  p.,rt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  nf  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress 

AaricLt    ■ 

Sbction     1.  The    District    constituting 

the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct 

A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 

Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If  It 
were  a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  p<jpulous  State,  they  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State,  and  they 
shall  meet  In  the  District  and  perform  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment 

S*^*^    2    The  Congress  shall   have  jx.wer 

to  enforce  this  article  bv  appropriate  legis- 
lation  ■  ■;  Therefore  be  It 

•Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  th^  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  at  Waihxngt.m 
tn  legislative  session  assembled.  That  the 
said  proposed  amendment  to  the  C>.r-.atitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  '<t  America,  be  and 
the  same  Is  herebv  rntifled  by  the  Legis 
lature  of  the  State  of  Washington;  and  be  It 
fin-ther 

-Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution shall   be  forwarded   hy  the  secretary 
of    state    to    the    Administrator    of    General 
Services,  Washington.  DC.   to  the  President 
of   the   Senate,    and    to    the   Speaker    of    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 
■Passed  the  ho  jse  February  9.  i9fli. 
John  L.  O'Bxikn, 
"Speaker  of  the  House 
Passed   the  senate  January  31.  loei. 
■  JoHK  A.  CHniBxaa, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 
A    re.solutl)n    adopted    by    the    Council    of 
the    City    of    Auburn.    Wash.,    relating    to    a 
merger    of    the   Great    Northern    and    North 
Paclflc  Railway   Co..;    to   the  Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  petition  of  Albert  Levitt,  of  Hancock 
NH.  favoring  an  Investigation  of  the  po- 
litical activities,  within  the  United  States 
of  the  sUte  of  Vatican  City,  its  cltlsena  and 
natlonaU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  central 
committee    of     the    Democratic     Party     aC 


Hi-.vall,  rL'UtIng  to  a  recount  of  the  vote  In 
f.f  presidential  election  of  19flO;  to  the  Com- 
!  .ittee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Sute  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary 

"Hou.sE  Joint  Memorial  4 
•A  Joint  memorial  petitioning  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates  to  enact  enabling 
legislation  permitting  residents  of  certain 
Federal  and  Indian  reservations  to  vote  In 
the  event  such  legislation  should  become 
neceR.sary 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   Sew   Mrjuo. 

Where. Ls  tlure  la  r.  ;w  p.M.dli'g  before  the 
District  Court  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
certain  litigation  questioning  the  right  to 
vut«  of  residents  of  certain  areas  within  the 
St^te  of  New  Mexico,  to  wit  Residents  on 
certain  military  reservations  and  residents 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  all  within 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,   and 

■  Whereas  our  great  country  w;is  f  ninded 
upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are  e.i- 
titlfd  to  equal  protection,  t.-nefit.  and  rights 
afforded  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
Its  States  and  Territories,  and  that  there  be 
no  discrimination  concerning  such  protec- 
tion, benefits,  rights,  or  duties,  and  that  each 
and  everv  cltl.?en  i.hall  be  entitled  to  equal 
rights  and  should  assume  equal  responsibili- 
ties    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Srw  Meixci)  That,  should  it  become  finally 
determined  that  any  citizen  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
be  denied  such  right  by  reason  of  hl«  resi- 
dence on  certain  Federal  reservations  In- 
cluding the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  lying 
within  the  BX^X*  of  New  Mexico,  then  and  In 
that  event,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  is  respectfully  requested  and  urged 
to  intnxluce  and  to  enact  snch  legislation  as 
will  enable  and  permit  such  cttlsens  to  be 
entitled  to  vote:    be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  thU  memorial 
shall  be  sent  to  each  the  President  and  Vice 
I^resldent  of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  and  to 
Senauirs  and  Repreeentatlvea  represenUng 
the  sute  of  New  Mexico  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes.  -»  «»  ui 

■Jack    M     Cami»bbj„ 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representative!. 
"Alscxt  Romeso. 
Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
'Tom  Bolack, 

"President,  Senate. 

"M    E    MOEGAN. 

"Chief  Clerk.  Senate." 
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JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs  NEUBE^ER.  Mr  President  I 
send  to  the  dafek  a  senate  Joint  memo- 
rial from  thelLeglslaUve  Assembly  of 
Oregon.  Thia  biemorial  deaJs  with  the 
problems  faced  by  the  growers  of  tint 
fescue  seeds  in  Oregon. 

After  a  number  of  reciUls  of  factual 
findings  by  the  legislaUve  assembly 
relating  to  the  problems  faced  by  the 
domestic  producers,  it  is  urged  that  fur- 
ther Investigation  of  this  matter  be 
undertaken  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  that  the  executive  power  of  the 
President  be  brought  to  bear  to  aUevi- 
ate  some  of  tho  hardships  in  this  case 
The  Willamette  Valley  of  western 
Oregon  and  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley 
of  eastern  Oregon  are  the  two  leading 
fescue  producing  centers  in  the  coun- 
try.   The    fescue    growers    have    been 


hard  hit  by  competition  from  import  of 
fescue  seeds,  particularly  from  Canada. 

I  urge  upon  my  colleagues  the  study 
of  this  memorial,  and  I  am  certain  that 
both  the  President  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission will  give  this  memorial  all  the 
attention  it  truly  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
.sent  that  the  memorial,  together  with 
the  letter  of  transmittal  from  Oregon's 
secretary  of  state,  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  joint  resolution  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and,  under 
the  rule,  the  Joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stati  or  Oregon.  Depaxticznt  of  State. 

Salem.  Or  eg..  February  Z3, 1991. 
The  Honorable  Maurfitk  B.  NKraxxon. 
V  S  Senator. 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Sknatos  NEUBmcEa:  It  Is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  herewith  forward  to  you  Sensta 
Joint  Memorial  3  from  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Oregon.  This  memorial  relates  to 
the  esUbllshment  of  an  annual  quota  on 
flne  fescue  seed  Imports  Into  this  country. 
Respectfully. 

KowiLL  Appling.  Jr  ,  Secretary  o/  State. 

KrmoLucD  Sknatx  Joint  Mkmokiai.  3 

To  His  Excxllenct.  the  Honoxabljc  PtEsasMT 
or  THE  Uniteo  States: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Slst  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon,  In  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  production  of  chewing*  fes- 
cue and  creeping  red  fescue  (known  ss  fine 
fescues)  turf  grass  seeds  Is  a  major  agricul- 
tural enterprise  In  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
western  Oregon  and  In  the  Orande  Ronde 
Valley  of  eastern  Oregon,  with  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  production  In  the  United  States. 
which  has  averaged  11.884.300  pounds  an- 
nually during  the  past  3  years;  and 

Whereas  heavy  ImporU,  averaging  10,- 
068.800  poimds  annually  diuing  the  1B55  to 
195S  crop  years.  Inclusive,  with  12.100,000 
pounds  and  15.966.000  potinda  Imported  dur- 
ing the  1958  and  19U  crop  years,  respectively, 
have  contributed  heavily  to  a  buildup  In 
carryover  stocks  In  the  United  SUtes,  and 
have  demoralised  the  domestic  market,  with 
a  continuation  of  excessive  imports  Indi- 
cated for  the  1900  crop  season;  and 

Whereas  such  excessive  Imports  of  foreign 
prcxluctlcn.  with  their  demoralizing  effects 
on  domestic  markeU,  discourage  domestic 
producers'  efforU  to  satisfy  needs  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  given  reasonable  protection  from 
such  excessive  ImporU  and  their  disastrous 
eflecU  on  this  country's  markeU,  Oregon 
p^rowers  and  other  growers  in  the  United 
stiitos  are  willing,  able  and  anxious  to  pro- 
duce high  quality  cbewlngs  fescue  and  creep- 
ing red  fescue  seeds  In  amounU  sulBclent  to 
.i.<^sure  adequate  supplies  to  meet  domestic 
needs  at  reasonable  prices;  and 

Whereas  the  current  low  Import  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  on  flne  fescue  seeds  does 
not  limit  or  regulate  ImporU  of  this  Im- 
portant Oregon  farm  commodity;  and 

Whereas  an  Import  quot/>  of  around  6  mil- 
lion pounds  annually  of  flne  fescue  seeds,  aa 
recommended  by  the  Northwest  Chewlnga  ft 
("rerping  Red  Fescue  Association  to  the  U3. 
T  irlfT  Commission  at  Ite  hearing  held  on  this 
matter  In  August  1959,  should  lead  to  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  dofnestle  markets  with 
prnducers  in  friendly  and  free  eountrles;  and 

Whereas,  since  that  1959  hearing  on  this 

inaiter.  market  prices  received  by  producers 

^^f-ane  fescue  seeds  In  the  United  SUtes  hava 

decllhed   nearly   50   percent,   to  the   lowest 
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prices  ever   received   in    this  country;    Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring:  (1)  The  61st  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  the  sute  of  Oregon  respectfully  urges 
the  VS.  Tariff  Commission  promptly  to  In- 
vestigate this  matter  further  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
for  his  executive  action,  the  establishment  of 
an  annual  quota  on  flne  fescue  seed  ImporU 
Into  this  country. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Stete  shall  send 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  to  all  members  of  the  Oregon 
Congressional  delegation. 

Adopted   by  senate  January   31,    1961. 
Mesa  Cole, 
c;ite/  Clerk  of  Senate. 
Hakrt  J.  Boivin, 
President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  February  7,  1961. 
BoBXBT  R.  Duncan, 

Speaker  of  House. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OP 
KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  has  approved  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  6.  which  memo- 
rializes the  UJ3.  Congress  to  give  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  creation  of  a  Fed- 
eral evapotranspiratlon  research  center 
In  Kansas.  Water  is  very  important  in 
our  State,  and  I  sincerely  hope  we  can  get 
action  on  the  proposal  in  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  conunlttee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HousB  CoNcrmRENT  Resolution  6 

Ocmcurrent    resolution     memorlallzlng'^^e 
i  D.8.  Congress  to  give  immediate  attention 
^  to  creation  of  a  Federal   evapotranspira- 
tlon research  center  in  Kansas 

Whereas  more  water  Is  consumed  In  Kansas 
through  evapotranspiratlon  processes  than 
In  any  other  kind  of  water  use,  and  a  sizable 
portion  of  this  evapotranspiratlon  represenU 
waste  of  a  valuable  natural  resource;  and 

■Whereas  it  Is  estimated  that  a  5-percent 
reduction  In  evapotranspiratlon  in  an  area 
where  the  average  annual  preclpltetlon  Is 
30  Inches  would  save  more  than  1  Inch  of 
water  and  would  produce  $63  million  In  crops 
for  Kansas;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  need  for  more 
basic  research  on  soll-plant-water  relation- 
ships as  they  exist  imder  the  conditions  of 
the  Kansas  climate  and  on  means  of  reduc- 
ing evapotranspiratlon  such  as  by  develop- 
ing plant  Btreiins  that  require  less  water 
and  developing  practical  and  economical 
methods  of  treating  soil,  water  surfaces,  and 
planta:  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  evapotranspira- 
tlon Is  of  concern  to  many  other  SUtes,  and 
tha  Qrcat  Plains  Agricultural  Oouncll  has 
prepared  a  detailed  proposal,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
research  center  in  the  Qreat  Plains  area  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  experiment  with* 
control  techniques;  and 

Whereas  Federal  financing  of  such  a  center 
would  be  Justified  in  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  worik  and  the  broad  regional  area  that 
would  be  affected:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesotoed  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  concur- 


ring therein.  That  the  Kansas  Legislature 
respectfully  urges  the  U.S.  Congresa  to  give 
immediate  attention  to  the  matter  of  creat- 
ing a  Federal  research  center  In  Kansas  to 
study  soil-plant-water  relations  and  to  ex- 
periment with  techniques  for  evapotran- 
spiratlon control,  with  special  emphasis  on 
problems  In  the  Great  Plains;  and  be  It  fiu-- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representetlves,  the  chairmen  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  Agriculture  Commltteesi 
and  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  Kansas 
congressional  delegation. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  In  the  house,  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  February  1,  1961. 
Allen  L.  Nuhtell, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
A.  E.  Anderson, 
C;ite/  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  February  17,  1961. 
Hahold  H.  Case, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Ralph  E.  Zaskeb, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  State  of  Kansas  Identical  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.) 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  regarding 
the  serious  economic  distress  in  the 
northern  part  of  my  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  together  with 
a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Assembly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  joint  resolution  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and,  under  the  rule,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Legislatuee, 
Madison,  February  21, 1961. 
Hon.  William  Phoxmihe, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Peoxmirx:  The  enclosed 
Joint  resolution  has  been  approved  by  both 
houses  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  It  was 
felt  that  time  was  imporUnt  and  I  am, 
therefore,  sending  a  copy  of  the  printed  Joint 
resolution  prior  to  the  time  of  Its  enroll- 
ment. At  such  time  as  the  resolution  is 
enrolled,  you  will  receive  another  copy. 

This  request  has  been  made  through  Mr. 
Hutnik  and  other  authors  of  the  resolution. 
I  trust  it  may  be  of  some  value  to  you  In 
aid  of  the  people  of  northern  Wisconsin. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bob  Marotz, 
Assembly  Chief  Clerk. 


Joint  Resolution  Relating  to  the  Need 
roB  EcoNOitic  Assistance  in  the  Winter 
RxcaxATioNAL  Akxa  or  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin 

■Whereas  during  the  past  two  decades 
northern  Wisconsin  has  built  a  strong  repu- 
tation as  a  winter  recreational  area;  and 

■Whereas  during  the  winter  of  1969-80  more 
than  40.000  people  visited  a  single  recrea- 
tional area  In  northern  Wisconsin;   and 
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Whereaa  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
a  mUUon  dollars  It  expended  In  that  area 
by  visitors  during  •  booming  winter  sea- 
son; and 

Whereas  resident*  of  the  northern  area 
have  Invested  thouumdi  of  dollars  to  Im- 
prove the  faculties  and  attract  more  visitors; 
and 

Whereas  the  fickle  hand  of  fortune  has, 
during  the  current  season,  disrupted  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  area  by  shunt- 
ing all  the  snow  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
leaving  only  a  token  layer  as  an  attraction 
to  the  winter  sports  enthusiasts;    and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  snow  has  seriously 
affected  the  economic  opportunities  of  those 
engaged  directly  in  the  recreational  business 
and  also  a  larger  group  of  residents  who  are 
Indirectly   concerned:    Now,  therefore,   be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  con- 
curring) That  the  legUlature  recognize  that 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  the  residents 
of  northern  Wisconsin  have  been  gravely  af- 
fected by  the  jjeculiarlty  of  the  weather, 
that  the  snow  drought  has  had  as  serious 
consequences  to  northern  Wisconsin  as  the 
absence  of  rain  has  had  to  varlovis  agricul- 
tural areas  of  this  Nation  In  the  past,  and 
that  northern  Wisconsin  Is  truly  In  the 
throes  of  a  disaster:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  legislature  xirge  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
clare the  recreational  area  of  northern  Wis- 
consin a  disaster  area  and  make  available 
to  the  residents  thereof  the  financial  assist- 
ance which  U  authorised;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  Wis- 
consin delegation  ta  Congress  In  order  that 
they  may  lend  their  assistance  to  secure 
such  aid. 


tals.  public  assistance  proRram.s  .nul  pri- 
vate philanthropy  and  wtjuld  relieve  vulun- 
tary  insurance  programs  .if  the  burden  'f 
carrying   this   high   risk   ?roup.    and 

Whereas  the  s»x:lal  security  system  should 
be  the  basic  means  of  financing  the  medi- 
cal care  needs  of  the  aged,  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  of  the  Stale  of  Minnest^ta  urk;e  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  t.)  enact  a 
medical  care  plan  flnanced  under  the  social 
security  system  and  providtn,?  hoeplUil,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  outpa-ient  diagnostic  .serv- 
ices care  for  our  aged  citizens,  such  medical 
and  hospltaJ  benefits  would  be  provided  for 
all  citizens  past  the  age  of  65  whether  they 
are  under  the  Social  Security  System  or  not, 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  cleric  of  the 
house  of  representatives  trimsmit  copies  of 
this  reeolutlon  to  the  Members  of  the  Mm- 
ne.s<5ta  congressional  delegation 


RESOLUTION  OP  MINNESOTA  HOUSE 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  State  of  Miimesota  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a 
medical  care  plan  for  our  older  citizens 
to  be  financed  under  the  social  security 
system  be  inserted  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  my  own  State.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  resolution  was  adopted 
on  a  rollcall  vote  on  February  14  by  a 
vote  of  85  to  42.  This  action  of  the 
Minnesota  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  further  indication  of  the  wide- 
spread support  behind  a  medical  care 
plan  by  the  way  of  the  social  security 
system  to  provide  adequate  benefits  for 
our  older  citizens  to  meet  their  medical 
care  needs.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

RKsoLtmoN  PxaTAXmNa  to  a  Medical  Cake 
PutiN    Under    thi    Social    Security    System 

Whereas  existing  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment aid  programs  toe  medical  care, 
voluntary  health  Insurance  and  private  vol- 
untary efforts  continue  to  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  basic  medical  care  needs  of 
the  16  million  aged  citizens  of  our  State  and 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  FedenU  legislation  enacting  a 
loedloal  care  plan  for  our  aged  would  help 
to  ease  the  problems  ot  the  aged,  oif  hoepl- 


MEDICAL    CARE    FOR    THE    AGED- 
RESOLUTION  OF  GENERAL  COURT 
OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     Mr     President, 
on  behalf   of   my   colleague,   the   junior 
Senator      from      Massacliusetts       iMr. 
Smith  1.  and   myself.  I  present  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  Record  a  resolution  from 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  on 
the  subject  of  medical  care  for  the  ased. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and.  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTIONS      MEMf>RIAI.IZIN(;     THE      CONGRESS 

or  THE  Untted  States  To  P.\ss  Legislatjon 
Orantinc  Medical  AssisTANtB  to  thk 
Aged  Under  the  FmrRM  Social  Sectrity 
Act.   and   Eiiminntinc  the   PAt  pehs  Oath 

Resolird.  That  the  Ciener.il  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  'he  C'>ngress  of 
the  United  States  to  piuss  leglslatlnn  grant- 
ing medical  assistance  to  the  iiged.  funds 
for  such  assistance  to  be  raised  under  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  and  ellmln.itlng 
the  pauper's  oath,  and  be  It  further 

ReiOlied.  That  copies  of  ihise  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Se<reUiry  of  the 
Conimonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  to  the  presUlitig  officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  commonwealth 

House  of  RepreseiiUitives.  adopted  Jan- 
uary 24.  1961. 

LAWRtNtE    Fi     fiRoVE. 

Clerk 
Senate,    adopted    in    concurrence,    Janutu-y 

26.   1961 

iRviNi.   N    Hayden, 

Clerk 


Tourway.     I  wa*  happy  to  join  In  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  resolution. 

It  IS  understandable  that  Nebraska 
would  be  interested  in  this  proposal,  in- 
asmuch as  the  route  utilized  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  followed  the  Missouri  River 
which  comprises  the  eastern  boundary 
of  our  State  The  development  of  many 
recreational,  scenic,  and  historical  fea- 
tures located  m  the  area  would  be  only 
one  of  the  advantages  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  this  project. 

Mr.  William  D.  Aeschbacher.  director 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society, 
has  been  most  helpful  in  coordinating 
the  various  movements  and  efforts  sup- 
porting this  resolution  in  our  State. 
Recently  he  called  my  attention  to  a 
re.solution  adopted  by  our  State  legisla- 
ture endorsing  this  proposal. 

The  con.siderations  enumerated  in 
Legislative  Resolution  9  deserve  broad 
circulation  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  the  text  of  that  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature on  February  22.  1961,  at  this  point 
m  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and.  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  prii  ted  in  the  Record,  as 
fol.ows 

LEc.i-si.ATt  re    or    Nebraska.    72d    Session 
legislative  resolution   • 

Whereas  Resolution  40  has  b«en  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  a  Lewis  and  Clark  Tourway;    and 

Whereas  the  res<ilutlon  Is  based  on  the 
historic  import^mce  of  the  route,  the  tourist 
potential  and  assistance  to  conservation:  and 

Whereas  Nebraska  is  vitally  Int«re8t4«d  In 
such  a  tourway  becati.se  of  the  vital  Impor- 
tance of  .Nebraska  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Ioun*-uy  and  other  threat  highways  across 
Nebraska     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Ht'iDlt  t-d  bv  t>ir  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Lrgi-ilaturr  in  72d  xessxon  assembled — 

1  That  the  Nebraska  Legislature  endorses 
and  supports  the  above-described  resolution 
and   urges   the  adoption  thereof 

2  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Suites  as  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Uiuted  Stales,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  ea(  h  Meml>er  from  Nebraska  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and  In  the  House 
of    Kepresentatives    of    the    United    States 

3  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  presiding  oflBcers  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  other  49  States  for  their  In- 
formation ,ind  consideration. 

DwiGHT   W     Bl-RNEY 

President  of  the  Legislature 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  NATIONAL 
TOURWAY— RESOLUTION  OP  NE- 
BRASKA LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  ap- 
proved by  that  body  on  February  22.  with 
regard  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Tourway,  a  joint  resolution  which  is 
pending  before  this  body. 

On  January  30.  1961,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  introduced  a  joint 
resolution,  as  he  had  in  several  past  ses- 
sions, proposing  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  a  system  of  highways  to  be 
known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 


MEMORIAL  OF  OREGON  SENATE 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Oregon  State  Legislative  As- 
sembly on  January  31,  1961.  and  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  on  February  7,  1961. 
adopted  Senate  Joint  Memorial  3.  The 
memorial  sets  forth  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  51st  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  that  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  Investigate  and  recommend 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
establishment  of  an  annual  quota  of  fine 
fescue  seed  imf>orts  into  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Memorial  3  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred,  and,  further, 
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that  the  text  of  the  memorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objectioix.  the  Jcdnt 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Coininit- 
tee  on  Plnance,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Ricon,  m 
follows:  1 

Sknate  Jonrr  Mkmoual  3 

To     HiB     XZCZLXXNCT     TH»     HOWOKABJC     PBBII- 

iD«NT  or  TH«  Uifxr«D  Statbs: 

We.  your  memorialtats,  the  61at  Leglslatlvt 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  In  legisla- 
tive session  aasembled,  most  reepectfuUy  rep- 
resent as  follows: 

Whereas  the  production  of  chewlnga  fescue 
and  creeping  red  fescue  (known  as  flrf 
fescues)  turf  grass  seeds  is  a  major  agricul- 
tural enterprise  In  the  Willamette  Valley  of 
western  Ort^gon  and  In  the  Grande  Ronde 
Valley  of  eastern  Oregon,  with  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  production  In  the  United  States, 
which  has  averaged  11.894.200  pounds  an- 
nually during  the  past  8  years;  and 

Whereas  heavy  Imports,  averaging  10,068.- 
800  pounds  annually  during  the  1955  to  1959 
crop  years.  Inclusive,  with  12,159,000  pounds 
and  15.955.000  pounds  imported  during  the 
1958  and  1959  crop  years.  resjjectlTely,  have 
contributed  heavily  to  a  buildup  In  carry- 
over stocks  In  the  TTnlted  States,  and  have 
demoralized  the  domestic  market,  with  a 
continuation  of  excessive  Imports  Indicated 
for  the  1960  crop  season;  and 

Whereas  such  excessive  Imports  of  foreign 
production,  with  their  demoralizing  effects 
on  domestic  markets,  discourage  domestic 
producers'  efforts  to  satisfy  needs  of  the 
United  States;   and 

Whereas,  given  reasonable  protection  from 
stich  excessive  Imports  and  their  dlsastrtnu 
effects  on  this  country's  markets,  Oregon 
growers  and  other  growers  In  the  United 
States  are  willing,  able  and  anxious  to  pro- 
duce high  quality  chewlngs  fescue  and 
creeping  red  fescue  seeds  In  amounts  suffl- 
ctent  to  assure  adequate  supplies  to  meet 
domestic  needs  at  reasonable  prices;  and 

Whereas  the  current  low  Import  duty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  on  fine  fescue  seeds  does 
not  limit  or  regulate  Imports  of  this  impor- 
tant Oregon  farm  commodity;  and 

Whereas  an  import  quota  of  around  B  mil- 
lion pounds  annually  of  fine  fescue  seeds. 
as  recommended  by  the  Northwest  Chewlngs 
and  Creeping  Red  Peecue  Association  to  the 
US.  Tariff  Commission  at  Its  hearing  held 
on  this  matter  In  August  1959,  should  lead 
to  equitable  sharing  of  the  domestic  markets 
with  producers  In  friendly  and  free  coun- 
tries:  and 

Whereas,  since  that  1959  hearing  on  tbls 
matter,  market  prices  received  by  producers 
of  r^ne  fescue  seeds  In  the  United  States  have 
declined  nearly  60  percent,  to  the  lowest 
prices  ever  received  In  this  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  ( the  House  of  Representatives  jointly 
concurring) : 

( 1 )  The  51st  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  respectfully  urges  the  UA 
Tariff  Commission  promptly  to  Investigate 
this  matter  further  and  to  recommend  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  hla 
executive  action,  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  quota  on  fine  fescue  seed  Imports 
Into  this  country. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  to  all  Members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation. 

Adopted  by  senate  January  91, 1061. 

MB>A   COX.B, 

Chief  Clerk  of  Senmte. 
Habxt  J.  Bownr, 
President  of  Senmte. 
Adopted  by  house  February  7, 1001. 
BoBMBT  B.  Dmour. 

Spemker  of  Houee, 


AMENDINQ  THE  DEFINITIONS  AND 
STANDARDS  UNDER  POOD  AND 
DRUGS  ACT— PETITION  OP  WIS- 
CX>NSIN  SWISS  AND  LIMBURGER 
CHEESE  PRODUCERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Wisconsin  Swiss  and  Limburger 
Cheese  Producers'  Association  petitioned 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  an 
amendment  of  the  definitions  and  stand- 
ards under  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 

The  proposed  change  would  allow  the 
addition  of  harmless  artificial  coloring 
to  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  swiss 
cheese  3. 

The  industry  feels — with  justification. 
I  believe — that  this  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  consumers  and  producers 
of  Swiss  cheese. 

Under  the  law.  FDA.  of  course,  can 
modify  the  definitions  and  standards  by 
administrative  action.  I  believe  that  in 
this  case  such  action  should  be  taken  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  a  great 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  also 
have  an  interest  in  such  modifications  of 
the  law,  I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  petition  to  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff,  by  the  Wisconsin  Swiss  and  Lim- 
burger Cheese  Producers'  Association. 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBxmoi*  Requesting  Amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 10.540,  DxnNinoNs  and  Standards,  To 

PBtlUT  THE  DDTEXENCE  OF  HARMLESS  AETI- 

nciAL  CoLoaiNc  to  Miuc  Used  eoe  Manu- 

racTUKE   OF    Swiss   Cheese 

The  undersigned,  directors  of  the  Wlscon- 
son  Swiss  and  Limburger  Cheese  Producers' 
Association,  hereby  respectfully  p>etitlon  you 
that  section  19.540,  subsection  C  of  Defini- 
tions and  Standards  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  be  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  words:  "Harmless 
artificial  coloring  may  be  added." 

This  action  Is  requested  because  it  is  felt 
that  such  change  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  both  consumers  and  producers  of  swlss 
cheese.  The  following  facts  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS 

1.  A  natural  ll^.ht  yellow  color  is  tradi- 
tionally associated  ./1th  the  Identification  of 
swlss  cheese. 

2.  Swiss  cheese  produced  from  milk  of  pri- 
marily pasture-fed  cows  has  a  natural  yel- 
low color. 

3.  In  earlier  years  when  most  swlss 
cheese  was  produced  In  summer  months  the 
color  was  uniformly  yellow. 

4.  Swiss  cheese  produced  from  milk  of 
primarily  dry-fed  cows,  during  winter 
months  has  a  white  color. 

5.  With  the  greater  trend  toward  winter 
production,  the  effect  of  color  variation  has 
beocme  more  pronounced,  and  has  been  ac- 
ooB^Mmied  by  some  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  consuming  public. 

6.  The  addition  of  harmless  coloring  to  ac- 
complish Uniformity  would  not  change  the 
quality  or  standard  of  the  product. 

7.  The  addition  of  harmless  coloring  as 
here  requested  has  been  traditionally  per- 
mitted in  other  products,  in  cheddar  cheese, 
odby  cheese,  muenster  cheese,  edam  cheese, 
gouda  cheese,  blue  cheese,  gorgonzola,  and 
oihsr  dairy  products,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
other  food  products. 


Petitioners  further  represent  to  you  that 
their  aforesaid  organlEatlon  represents  a 
substantial  part  of  the  swlss  cheese  produc- 
ing Industry  of  Wisconsin  and  has  been  In 
existence  for  many  years. 

That  at  the  annual  meeting  of  their  said 
organization,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed : 

"Whereas  harmless  coloring  Is  permitted 
In  the  manufacture  of  other  cheeses,  and 
whereas  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
such  coloring  could  compensate  for  seasonal 
variations  In  swiss  cheese  color:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Wisconsin  Siciss  and 
Limburger  Cheese  Producers'  Association, 
ThattheU.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
be  petitioned  to  amend  section  19.540  of 
Cheese  and  Cheese  Products  Definitions  and 
Standards  to  permit  the  addition  of  harm- 
less coloring  to  swlae  cheese  so  that  the  color 
may  be  maintained  uniformly  and  without 
seasonal  variation." 

Dated  February  18,  1961. 

Respectfully  presented. 

Feank    Deiningeb. 
James  Buia. 


STATEMENT     OP     MID-CONTINENT 
OIL  &  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
D.  L.  Ccxmelly,  president  of  the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  has 
recently  issued  a  statement  relating  to 
certain  concurrent  resolutions  which 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  National  Fuels  Policy; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  statement,  presented  by  Mr.  Carl-  - 
SON,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

St.\tement  of  Mid-Continent   Oil    &    Gas 
Association 

(By  D.  L.  Connelly) 

The  Mid -Continent  Oil  &  Gas 
composed  of  8,500  members  in  t 
and  allied  Industries  operating 
continent   area   of   the   United 
vlously  has  expressed  unqualified 


ilation, 
petroleum 
the  mld- 
pre- 
_  jltlon 
to  certain  concurrent  resolutions  which  have 
been  introduced  In  both  houses  of  Congress 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
committee  on  a  national  fuels  policy.  Such 
committee  would,  among  other  things,  have 
been  authorized  to  consider  the  allocation 
of  fuels  to  particular  economic  uses.  Our 
opposition  was  clearly  directed  toward  the 
resolutions  expressed  and  Implied  objec- 
tives for  the  establishment  of  end-use  con- 
trol of  fuels,  as  It  was  and  still  Is  believed 
that  such  prop>osals  constituted  a  definite 
threat  to  the  development  of  the  Nation's 
oil  and  gas  resources,  with  grave  conse- 
quences to  the  national  economy. 

Our  Nation  already  has  well-established 
fuels  policies  which  have  provided  ample 
supplies  for  both  economic  progress  and  na- 
tional security.  These  policies  Include  free 
consumer  choice  among  competing  sources 
of  energy,  and  the  enactment  of  conserva- 
tion laws  and  regulations  by  the  States. 
Such  policies  have  resulted  in  the  highest 
per  capita  fuel  consumption  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  and  have  been  a  major  factor 
In  giving  to  Americans  their  high  standard 
of  living.  Any  proposed  changes  In  these 
policies  should,  therefore,  be  approached 
with  great  caution. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  the  lOd-Contlnent 
Oil   ft   Gas  AssocUtlon  to  clarify  fully  Its 
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poBltlon.  especially  a»  proponents  of  these 
resolutions  have  suggMted  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry, through  Its  oppoBltlon,  Is  seeking  to 
avoid  a  national  fuels  study.  We  stlU  re- 
main, and  will  always  be.  opposed  to  any 
action,  whether  by  nsUonal  policy  or  other- 
wise, which  llmlU  a  free  consumer  choice 
among  competing  fuels.  At  the  same  time. 
we  will  support  and  actively  participate  In 
any  Impartial  investigation  by  the  Congress 
or  the  executive  department  of  the  Nations 
energy  position. 


payments  under  the  provi.sious  or"  such  l.iws, 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See   the   remarks   of   Mr 
Introduced     the    above     bll 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By    Mr     SMATHER.S 

S,  lu79.   A    bin    for    the    re 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of   committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  O-mmiltee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  449  A  bin  to  extend  the  time  In  which 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  submit  It.s  f^nal  report 
(Rept.  No  54). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  frcrn  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
without  amendment: 

S  Res.  86.  Resolution  to  Investigate  miU- 
ters  pertaining  to  migratory  labor,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendment* 

S  912.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  pur[x>ses  .Kept 
No   55  1  . 


Enoi.e   when   he 
which    appe.tr 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMFTTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable    ropori.s    of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

John  Williams  Macy,  Jr  .  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  Civil  Service  Commissioner,   and 

Frederick  C.  Belen.  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Cummif.ee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Richard  S.  Morse,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army:    and 

William  F.  Schaub,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Walter  N.  Tobrlner.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BLAKLEY.  from  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary: 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  E.^stlandi  .  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  .Assistant  Attorney  General. 


:ief   of 
to     the     C   rninittee 


Ellsworth 
on      the 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S   1076.  A  bill  for   the   reliei    of    Nancy   E 
Williamson;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BLAKLEY : 
S  1077.  A    bill    for    the     relief    of     Hood 
County.    Tex.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.ENOLE: 
S  1078    A  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815 
and    874.    8l8t   Congress.    In   order    to   make 
permanent    the    authorization    for    certain 


to  the  C ommi'-ee    'ii  F.)reig!i  He;.i- 
biU    for   the   relief   of   Gee   Fo'HI 


for    the    relief    of 
the     Committee 


Manuel 
on     the 


W.     Thlele; 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   CHAVEZ 
S.  1080.   A    bill    to   amend    Public    I. aw   5oJ 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  lor 
the  widows  of  certain  Fi.rexii  SerUce  otTicers 
who  retlreil  prior  to  the  efTec'lve  date  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Ciroup  Life  Insurance  Ac 
of    1954 
tlons 

S. 1081 
Yin.  and 

S  1082  A  bill 
Lopez- PerfZ  to 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  FI'LBRIGHT 
.S  108!  \  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19.^0.  as  amended,  so  as  U>  authorize  the 
de.sunation  of  air  freight  forwiirders  and 
intertiatlunal  alr-frelght  lorwarders  as  car- 
rier.s  of  bonded  merchandise,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance 

Bv  Mr  McCLELLAN 
S  1084  \  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  patents 
upon  inventions  made  chiefly  through  the 
ex;)endlture  of  public  funds,  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judicl.iry 

By   Mr     McOEE    (for   himself    ai.d    .M.-" 
Hrkey  »  : 
S   1085    A    bill   to  provide   for   the   di^;-  s,il 
of  certain  Federal  property  on  the  M.  .:  '.    :■;  ■. 
project     Idaho.   Shoshone  project.  Wywn.;ni< 
and    Yakima    project.    Washington,    and    for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
;ind   Ii'vjlar  .^fTalrs 

Hy  Mr  KEATTNG 
S  1086  .A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  C.>dp  to  authorl/f  certain 
communications  to  be  lntercepte<l  in  com- 
pliance with  State  law.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,  to  the  C'jmmiftee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  abvive  bill  which  ipnear  un- 
der  a   separ  it«>   headint;  i 

By   Mr    LONG  of   Haw.ui 
S    1087.   A  bill   to  authorize  and  direct  the 
transfer    of    ceruun    Federal    property    to   the 
Government  of  American  Samoa.  t<j  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

I  See   the   remarks   of    Mr    Long   of    Hawaii 
when    he    Intnxluced    the   above    bill,    which 
ajipear   under  a  separate   heading  i 
By  Mr   McNAMARA 
S   10B8    .\  bill  f  T  t!ic  TVA'-:  oi  Ivan  Brtlog; 
to   Vac  C(jmmittee  on   the  JuUiclary. 
By  Mr    YARB0R0CC;H 
.•?    1089    A  bill  to  ameiid  p.irts  I  and  III    'f 
the    Interstate    Commerce    Act    In    order    to 
make  unl.iwful   cert.iiii  discriminatory  rates, 
charges    and  practices,    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and    F<irPli?n   Conimen-p 
By  Mr  HUMPHREY 
S   1090    A    bill    to    amend    title    II    of    'he 
S<Kial  Security  Act  to  lncrea.se  to  f  1.800.  the 
annual  amoun'   individuals  are  permlt'ed  Xo 
earn  without  sutTenng  deductions  from  their 
social    security    benefits,    to    the    Committee 
on   Finance 

S    1091     A    bill    for    the    relief    >  ■'.    Mich.ifl 
KalUgeros. 

S   1092   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marija  Papic, 

S   1093    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sze-Foo 

Chlen. 

S   1094    A 
Bluemner. 

S    1095    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  J<aiii  Wong 
(also  known  as   Nal  Hong   Woiigi. 

S   1096.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Rudolph 
Carl  Bergman; 

S.  1097    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A    E   Water- 
strad„, 

S.  1098.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Michael 
Nolan    (formerly  Michael   Pasvanls); 


bill      for      the      relief     of     M<ix 


S  1099  \  bill  for  the  relief  oi  the  sur- 
vivors  of   (ierald   E    Splinter,    and 

S  1100  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Man 
Han,    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Ht-'MPHasT  when 
he  Introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill. 
will,  h  appe.ir  under  a  .-.eparate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 
s  111)1  S.  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  Uie 
Soi-ial  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
inuirance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
ciu.irters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes, 
'o   th.'  Committee  on   Finance 

.s,-.-  the  remarks  of  Mr  Himphrey  when 
hp  intr.Kluced  the  above  bill  which  appear 
under  a  sfp;ir.ite  he.idlng  i 
By  Mr  JAVITS 
S  1102  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  In- 
come tax  exemption  for  certain  physically 
handicapped  taxpayers,  to  the  Committee 
DU   Finance 

S.  1103  A  bin  relating  to  the  employment 
and  compensation  of  retired  memt)er8  of  the 
Arnifd  Forces  In  civilian  (.ilTlces  or  positions 
of  the  US  Government,  to  the  Committee 
oil  Post  OfTlce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
D>  ,it,:  A.s  1 
S  1104  A  bill  t.>  amend  titles  10  and  18  of 
the  United  States  CtKle  with  respect  to  ac- 
tivities by  retired  or  former  utBcers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  connection  with  sales  to 
the  Government  :ind  prcx-eedings.  contracts, 
claims,  controversies,  or  other  matters  relat- 
ing to  activities  of  the  di-partment  In  which 
thfv  have  served,  to  the  Committee  on  Arnnd 
.^er\  Ice" 

B-,  Mr    CA-'-E  of  S.  uth  Di.kota 
S    1105    A   bill   for    the   rt-llef   of  Sam   Alxl- 
nor    (Abdelnoun,    to   the   Coimnltiee   on    thi- 
Judlcliirv 

By  Mr  KUi.  HEI, 
S  1106  A  b;U  to  aiiuud  section  8iei  of 
the  Agricultural  AdJUbtment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  and  as  leen.icted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Miu-ketu.g  Agreement  Act 
of  l,):i7.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  uf  ilie  restrictions  on  Imported 
commodities  Imp'  s-ed  by  such  section  to  im- 
ported dates  with  pit.--,  dates  with  pits  rc- 
ni.  •.  ed  and  product.s  made  principally  ol 
datfs,  to  the  Con.inittee  on  Agriculture  and 
F    rcri'rv 

Bv  Mr  KUCHEI,  if.'i  liun.-cil  and  Mr 
t  NoLf:  < 
S  llu7  A  bill  to  exempt  the  piiKlucMoii  of 
durum  whe.i*  m  the  Tvilelake  area.  Mod" 
and  Siskiyou  Counties,  Calif  ,  from  the  acii- 
ttge  allotment  and  marketing  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adju,stment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  the  Conunltiee  on  Ag:i- 
culture  ai.d  Forestry 

S  1108  A  bill  authorizing  the  conveyance 
of  certain  properly  in  the  city  of  San  Diego 
to  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Californl,*. 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Bv   Mr    KUCHEL   (for  himself  and  Mr 

B I  •  T  L  ER  1 

S  1109  A  bill  'o  extend  f"r  2  yeais  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  ei'^t  Congre.ss  relating  to  Federal  assiot- 
ance  m  the  construction  and  operation  of 
sch(j<)ls  111  areas  afTected  by  Federal  activ- 
ities, to  tlip  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

(See  the  lemarks  of  Mr  KiCHEL  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  I 

By  Mr    JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,   Mr     Bush,    and    Mr.    Keat- 

I.Nl,  )   . 

.s  1110  A  bin  to  amend  the  definition  of 
the  term  construction"  In  section  101  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Inclusion  of  tenant  relocation 
c>>sts  In  such  term.  U)  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
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By  Mr.  MORTON: 
S.  nil    A   bill   to   amend  MOtton  609  of 

title  38  of  the  United  Stotee  Code  to  prarld* 
that,  for  purpoeee  of  detannlnlng  the  an- 
nual  Income  of  an  Individual  ellfflbl*  for 
pension,  payments  of  State  bonxis  for  mili- 
tary service  shall  be  excluded;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moktom  when  h* 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S  1112.  A  Dill  to  extend  the  provlslona  of 
the  National  Wool  Aot  of  19M,  as  amended, 
until  March  31.  1968;  to  the  Conunlttae  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HansxA  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   HRD8KA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CUBTIB  )  : 

S  1113  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  8i>ecial  series  of  (>o8tage  stamps  In  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  the  first  transcontinen- 
tal telegraph  line  and  to  honor  the  memory 
of  Edward  Crelghton.  a  pioneer  In  American 
communication;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hbttska  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aiken)  : 

8  1114  A  bill  amending  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
with  respect  to  emergency  labor  disputes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  COTTON: 

8.  1115.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
benefits  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  In- 
surance program  for  certain  Individuals  at 
age  72;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr   SYMINOTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr    Long  of  Ml«dQrl)  : 

8.  1116.  A  bill  to  authorl^  the  sale,  with- 
out regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs  NKUBERGBR: 

S  1117  A  bill  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  NETTBEKom  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ai^>ear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  1118.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  disposal  of 
all  or  part  of  the  property  known  as  ElUs 
Island  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BLAKLBT: 

8.  1119.  A  bill  to  provide  aid  to  States  for 
educational  purposes  only;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blaklet  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 

S.  1 120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  doctors  of  medicine  under  social  sectuity. 
and  to  Increase  the  annual  amount  Individ- 
uals are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deductions  from  their  social  security  bene- 
fits; and 

S.  1121.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  benefits  un. 
der  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system,  and  to  Increase 
from  14.800  to  $6,000  the  maximum  amount 
of  annual  earnings  with  respect  to  which 
benefits  under  such  system  may  be 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


(Bee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yotnro  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Clakk)  : 
8. 1122.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  pTinimiim  wages  fcx'  certain  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilxiams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  blU, 
which  appear' under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself.  Mr.  JAvrrs,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
8.1133.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  chUd  labor  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  {tor 
himself,  Mr.  Yaxbobough,  Mr.  Hakt, 
Mr.  MoBSE,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mi.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Cakkoll,  Mr  Stuincton,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Yottno  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Javtts)  : 

8. 1124.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  payments 
to  assist  In  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  migrant  agrl- 
culttiral  employees;  and 

8. 1125.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for  adult 
education  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Javits,  Mi.  Bxjrdick,  Mr. 
Smith    of    Massachusetts,    and    Mr. 
Clark)  : 
S.  1126.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Kir.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bUl, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

8. 1127.  A   bill   to    amend    title   V   of    the 

Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assist  In  the  provision 

of  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor;   to  the 

Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced   the  above  bill, 
irtilch    app>ear    under    a    separate    heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  1128.  A    bin     to    amend    the    National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
make   its   provisions   applicable   to   agricul- 
ture;   and 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6, 
1933,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  Improved  programs  of 
recruitment,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  workers  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which    appear   under   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAlkfS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Smith  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
8. 1130.  A  hUl  to  amend   title   m  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  Improving  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers'  health  services  and  conditions; 
to    the    Conunlttee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Willums  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which   appear   under  a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.   Javtts,   Mr.   Smith   of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  1131.  A    bUl    to   amend    title    V    of   the 
Social  Security  Act  to  further  assist  States 
in  establishing  and  operating  day-care  facili- 
ties for  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when   he   Introduced   the   above   bill, 
which    appear   under   a   separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 
S.  1132.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish-, 
ment  of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor"; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  withhold  the  tax  credit 
provided  under  section  3302  from  maritime 
employers  In   States  that  do  not  meet   the 
conditions  required   by   section  3305  ( f ) ;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1134.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
per   diem  to  certain  members  of   the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  for  temporary  duty  per- 
formed after  January  1,  1958;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1135.  A  bill  to  provide  few  wheat  mar- 
keting quotas  without  acreage   allotments; 
to     the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

S.  1136.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(k)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  dl6p>OBal 
of  surplus  property  for  educational  exten- 
sion activities  conducted  through  4-H  Club 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  transfer  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  hospital  and  health  faculties  for 
Indians  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  5, 
1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1138.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween such  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Metcau,  Mr.  MANsrtKLD, 
Mr.    BmtDicK,    Mr.    Case    of    South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hickxt,  Mr.  Mundt,  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the   consent  of   Congress   to   the   States   of 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact  relating   to   the   waters   of    the   Little 
Missouri  River  in  order  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsulEir  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1140.  A  bill  providing  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  public  community  colleges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey 
when   he  introduced  the   above    bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
S.  1141.  A  bin   for   the   reUef   of   Toshlko 
Hatta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Eastland)  : 
S.  1142.  A  bill  to  amend  sections   1,    17a, 
57J.  64a (5),  67b,  67c,  and  70c  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  Bmvska  when  he 
ictrodxiced  tbe  abOM  loUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separato  hMdlnc.) 
By  Mr.  WILKT: 
S  J.  Res  &«.  Joint  rwotutlon  providing  for 
the  designation  o€  April  80  through  May  6. 
1961,  aa  National  InT«at-ln-Amwlca  Week: 
to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

.  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wcrr  when  he 
introduced  the  abov*  )olnt  readuUon.  which 
appear  under  a  aeparata  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrre   (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
UUMPHSXT)  : 
S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
the  establishment  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  memorial  to  Albert  Klnsteln:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Admlnlsuatlon. 

By    Mr.   HOLXAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kef.^uvek,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
SMATims.     Mr.     YAaBOBoncH.     Mr. 
HuMPHBST.  and  Mr.  Kuchd.)  : 
6. J.  Rea.  58.  Joint  resoluUon  propoelng  an 
amendment    to    tbe    Constitution     of     the 
United  Stales,  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  at  Mr.  Hoixamd  when  be 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resoluUor..  which 
appear   under   a  separate   heading  ) 


RESOLUTIONS 


RECOGNITION  OF  DAKOTA  CEN- 
TENNIAL OBSERVATION 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mxjmn.  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Burqick)  submitted  a 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  97)  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  Dakota  Centennial 
Observation,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Cas«  of 
South  I>akota,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  headiiig.) 


RULES  FOR  STANDING,  SELECT,  OR 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  OR  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  98)  prescribing  rules  for  the 
standing,  select,  or  special  committees 
and  sutjcommlttecs  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdministraUon,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"5.  The  following  shall  be  the  niles  of  the 
standing,  select,  or  special  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  subcommittees  thereof,  and 
the  term  committee'  as  used  In  any  part  of 
this  subsection  except  Paragraph  (b)  shall 
me<ui  any  such  committee  or  subcommittee: 

"(a)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  fix  rerolar  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly  meeting  days  for  the  transaction  of 
business  before  the  committee.  Additional 
meetings  may  b«  called  by  the  chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

"A  majority  of  the  members  of  a  cummlt- 
tee  may  call  a  special  meeting  of  such  com- 
mittee by  filing  a  notice  thereof  with  the 
committee  clerk,  who  shall  notify  each 
member. 

"(b)  A  subcommittee  of  any  committee 
shall  be  establlahed  only  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  of  such  committee. 

"(c)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded. 

"(d)  In  any  case  in  which  a  controversy 
arises  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing 


committee  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  legislation,  the  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  decided  by  the  presiding  oflCkcer 
of  the  Senate,  without  debate.  In  favor  of 
that  committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  which  predominates  in 
such  proposed  legislation:  but  such  decision 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal 

"(e)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  each  such  committee  to  re5x)rt  or  cause 
to  be  reported  pr  >mpt!y  to  the  Senate, 
any  measure  approved  by  his  conunlttee  and 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  such  steps  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
vote 

"(f)  Each  committee  of  the  Sen. it-  In- 
cluding any  subcommittee  "f  any  such  com- 
mittee. Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  Umes  and  pla.e*  dur- 
ing the  sessions.  recess«s.  and  adjourned 
periods  of  tbe  Senate,  t<>  re<iuiro  by  sul.- 
pena  or  otherw;.^  ll\<'  .i-'cudAnce  >f  such 
witnesses  and  the  pr'Jductlon  of  such  c>.r- 
re«pondettce.  books,  papers  and  documents. 
to  take  such  tesUmMny  and  to  make  such 
expendlUues  (not  In  excees  i>r  $10.0<x)  f  r 
each  ccxnmlttee  during  any  CoriKrects  as  U 
deems  advisable:  ProxrideA.  That  no  stard- 
Ing  committee  of  the  Senate  sh.Ul  sit  witli- 
out  special  leave,  while  the  Senate  is  In 
sesEiofi.  unless  a  majority  of  the  menib«Ts 
of  such  committee.  Including  a  ma^>rlty 
of  the  minority  members.  a[>pr^rve  such 
meeting.  Each  such  committee  may  make 
Investigations  Into  any  matter  within  Its 
Jurisdiction,  may  report  such  hearings  as 
may  be  held  by  it,  and  may  employ  sten— 
graphic  assistance  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
26  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

"(g)  All  hearings  oonductetl  by  commit- 
tees or  their  subconunlttees  shall  be  ■  p«n 
to  the  public,  except  executive  seesl  ^ns  f'>r 
niarklng  up  bills  or  for  vjtlng  or  where  the 
committee  by  a  miijorlty  vote  orders  an 
executive  seaslon. 

"(h>  No  committee  Inveetltratlon  shall  be 
Initiated  unleee  speclflcally  authorized  by 
the  Senate  or  by  a  majority  of  the  standing, 
select,  or  Bp«<clal  committee  havlni;  JuH.'^dlf- 
tkm  Preliminary  Inquiries  may  be  Initiated 
by  the  conunlttee  staff  with  the  a{>f>rf>val 
ot  the  chairman  of  the  committee  TTie 
chairman  of  ee^h  commllte*»  shall  from 
time  to  time  and  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  report  to  the  Senate  the  fteneral  nature 
of  any  Inquiry  or  lnv«itl<atlon  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  undertake,  or  In  any  ca*e 
In  which  he  deems  the  national  security 
might  be  endangered  by  mich  report,  he 
shall  advi.se  the  President  of  the  Senate  In 
writing  of  that  fact. 

•ill  The  subject  of  any  Investigation  In 
connection  with  which  wltnes.->os  are  sum- 
moned shall  be  r'.ear.y  stated  beff^rp  the 
commencement  of  any  hearings,  and  the 
evidence  wiuht  t<i  be  iliolfd  .shall  be  rf-le- 
vant  to  the  subject  as  so  stated 

"(J)  Each  or)mmlttee  conducting  Investi- 
gations shall  make  available  t<->  Int/rented 
persona  c >ples  of  the  rules  applicable  there- 
in 

"(k)  The  auth -"rlty  to  l.ssue  .suhpenru;  or 
otherwise  to  require  the  attendance  .>f  wit- 
nesses or  the  production  of  document-ory 
material  may  be  delegated  by  majority  vote 
of  any  committee  to  the  chairman  or  to  any 
meniber. 

"(1)  No  testimony  ahall  be  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive CJT  public  setjBlon  unless  at  U-:uf.i  two 
members  of  the  committee  are  prestut,  un- 
less the  full  committee  by  nuijorlty  vote 
may  authorize  the  taking  of  testimony  by 
a  single  member  A  witness  may  waive  any 
objection  to  testifying  before  >ne  member. 
"I'ml  The  subject  matter  of  the  Investiga- 
tion In  which  he  Is  called  to  testify  sli.ill 
bs  stated  to  each  witness  prior  to  his 
appearance. 


■  ini  All  testimony  shall  be  given  under 
oath  or  afflrmatlon. 

••(o)  The  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at 
committee  hearings  shall  be  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  only  by  members 
and  authorised  staff  personnel. 

"(p)  Witnesses  at  conunlttee  hearings 
(Vkheiher  public  or  In  executive  session) 
shiUl  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  who  shall 
hive  the  rlcht  U)  advise  witnesses  of  their 
If-KMl  rights  and  to  make  objections  con- 
cerning the  relevancy  of  questions  and  to 
matters  of  procedure,  as  well  as  to  submit 
legal  meniorandums  In  support  of  their  ob- 
ject Ujus  A  w.tne.ss  may  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  this  right  if,  after  receivinf,'  timely 
notice  uf  his  app«';irance,  he  laji«>  to  provide 
h:ri"is«'lf  with  (••  'Ut-.s.-I, 

ItuUngs  on  motions  or  objections  shall 
be  made  by  the  member  preelding,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  members  present  i.n  motion 
of  a  member 

•  .q(  It  U  Uie  policy  of  the  Senate  that 
only  evidence  which  Is  of  probative  value 
•hall  be  received  and  con-sldered  by  a  com- 
mittee. Tlie  prlvllejjed  characttr  of  com- 
munications between  clergjmdJi  and  parish- 
ioner, doo'or  ar^.d  patient,  lawyer  and  client, 
and  hu-sband  and  wife  thai,  be  properly 
obtM'rved. 

"(r)  No  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented In  an  executive  session  shail  be  re- 
leiused  or  used  In  public  session,  either  In 
whole  or  In  jxirt  or  by  way  of  sununary  un- 
less authorized  by  a  majority  uf  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(SI  Witnesses  shall  be  permitted  brief 
explanations  of  afflrmatlve  or  negative  re- 
sponses, and  may  submit  a  concise,  perti- 
nent, oral   or   written   statement 

"(t)  Witnesses  shall  be  required  Insofar 
BA  practicable  to  submit  written  statements 
of  their  proposed  testimony  In  advance  of 
the  hearlr.^  at  which  they  testify. 

"(U)  A  stenographic  verbatim  transcript 
shaU  be  made  of  all  committee  hearings. 
Copies  of  such  transcript.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, shall  be  available  for  Inspection  or 
ptirchft^e  at  regxUarly  prescribed  rates  from 
the  ofllclaJ  reporter  by  any  witness  or  per- 
son mentioned  at  a  public  hearing.  Any 
wltneM  or  his  counsel  shall  have  the  right 
to  Inspect  only  the  complete  transcript  of 
his  own  testimony   In  executive  session. 

"  (  v  )  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  physical  discom- 
fort or  physical  handicap,  Uiat  during  his 
tt-stlmony  television,  motion  picture,  or 
other  cameras  and  lights  shall  not  be  di- 
rected at  him,  such  request  shall  be  granted 
or  refused  by  a  majority  of  tlie  committee. 

"(W)  Any  person  who  is  Identified  by 
name  In  a  public  session  before  Uie  com- 
mittee or  In  executive  testimony  subse- 
quently made  public  and  who  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  testimony  or 
otlier  evidence  given  In  such  session,  or 
comment  made  by  any  mcn^ber  of  the  com- 
mittee or  I's  counsel,  tends  to  affect  his 
repuUiUon  adversely,  shall  be  afforded  tlic 
following  privileges. 

"1  To  file  with  the  committee  a  sworn 
statement,  of  reasonable  length,  concernlnt; 
such  testimony,  evidence,  or  comment,  which 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  rectud  of  tuch 
hearing 

"2.  To  appear  personally  before  the  com- 
mittee and  testify  In  his  own  behalf,  unless 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vole  shall  de- 
termine oUaerwlse. 

"3.  Unless  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  determine  otherwise,  to  have  the 
committee  secure  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  adversely  affected 
him.  and  to  submit  to  the  conunlttee  written 
questions  to  be  propounded  by  the  commit- 
tee or  Its  counsel  to  such  witnesses.  Such 
questions  must  be  proper  In  form  and  ma- 
terial and  relevant  to  the  matters  alleged  to 
have  adversely  affected  the  person  claiming 
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(See  the  rtcaaxkm  at  Bflr.  Hsuska  when  he 
ictrodxiced  the  tbawm  loUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beadtnc-) 
By  Mr.  WILKT: 
S  J.  Ree  &6.  Joint  rwotutlon  providing  for 
the  designation  o€  April  SO  through  May  6. 
196 1,  aa  NaUonal  InTcat-ln-Amo'lca  Week: 
to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilkt  when  he 
introduced  the  abov*  )olnt  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  aeparata  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVrre   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
UUMPHSXT)  : 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  establishment  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  memorial  to  Albert  Einstein:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Adminisuation. 

By    Mr.   HOLXAND    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kef.^xtvkk,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
SicATuns.     Mr.     Yamorouch.     Mr. 
HuMPHBST.  and  Mr.  Kuchd.)  : 
6. J.  Rea.  68.  Joint  resoluUon  propoelng  an 
amendment    to    tlM    Constitution     of     the 
United  States,  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors:  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoixamd  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resoluUor.,  which 
appear   under   a  separate   heading  ) 


RESOLUTIONS 


RECXXjNrnON  OF  DAKOTA  CEN- 
TENNIAL OBSERVATION 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  MxnrDT,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Bukoick)  submitted  a 
resoluUon  (S.  Res.  97)  caUing  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  Dakota  Centennial 
Obeenration.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
fiill  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Casjc  of 
South  Dakota,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  headiiig.) 


RULES  FOR  STANDING.  SELECT.  OR 
SPECIAL  COMMTITEES  OR  SUB- 
COMMITTEES OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  JAVrrS  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  98)  prescribing  rules  for  the 
standing,  select,  or  special  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdministraUoQ,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  : 

"5.  The  following  shall  be  the  rules  of  the 
standing,  select,  or  special  conunlttees  of 
the  Senate  and  subcommittees  thereof,  and 
the  term  committee'  as  used  in  any  part  of 
this  subsection  except  Paragraph  (b)  shall 
mean  any  such  committee  or  subcommittee: 

"(a)  Each  standing  ccoimlttee  of  the  Sen- 
ate (except  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions) shall  fix  rerolsr  weekly,  biweekly,  or 
monthly  meeting  days  for  the  transaction  of 
business  before  the  committee.  Additional 
meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

"A  mAjorlty  of  the  m.embers  of  a  commit- 
tee may  call  a  special  meeting  of  such  com- 
mittee by  filing  a  notice  thereof  with  the 
committee  clerk,  who  shall  notify  each 
member. 

•■(b(  A  subcommittee  of  any  committee 
shall  be  establlahed  only  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  of  such  committee. 

"(c)  Each  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action.  Including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  la  demanded. 

"(d)  In  any  case  In  which  a  controversy 
arises  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing 


committee  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  legislation,  the  question  of  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  decided  by  the  presiding  oflBcer 
of  the  Senate,  without  debate.  In  favor  of 
that  committee  which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  which  predominates  !n 
such  proposed  legislation:  but  such  decision 
shall  be  subject  to  an  appeal 

"(e)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman 
of  each  such  committee  to  re{K)rt  or  cause 
to  be  reported  pr  >mpt!y  to  the  Senate, 
any  measure  approved  by  his  conunlttee  and 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  such  steps  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
Tote 

"(f»  Each  committee  of  the  Sen.ie  In- 
cluding any  subiommlttee  ■  >f  any  such  com- 
mittee. Is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearlnKS, 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  Umes  and  pla.ee  dur- 
ing the  sessions.  recess«s.  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  t<>  re<iuire  by  buIj- 
pena  or  otherw..^  ih.i'  .i-'cudAnce  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  o.r- 
re«ponder>ce,  books,  papers  and  docvimenta. 
to  take  such  tesUm"ny  and  to  make  such 
exi>enditures  (not  In  exceed  "t  •10.0<»<J  f  r 
each  committee  during  any  Contc^e^  as  it 
deems  advisable:  Provided.  That  no  stard- 
Ing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall  sit,  with- 
out special  leave,  while  the  Senate  is  In 
sesEiofi.  unless  a  majority  of  the  menib«Ts 
of  such  committee.  Including  a  ma^>nty 
of  the  minority  members.  a[>pr.rve  such 
meeting.  Each  such  committee  may  make 
Investigations  Into  any  matter  within  Its 
Jurisdiction,  may  report  such  hearings  as 
may  be  held  by  It.  and  may  employ  sten— 
graphic  assistance  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
26  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses 
of  the  committee  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman. 

"(g)  All  hearings  oonducte<l  by  commit- 
tees or  their  subconunlttees  shall  be  ■  p«n 
to  the  public,  except  executive  sewBl  'ns  f'>r 
marking  up  bills  or  for  vfjting  or  where  the 
oommlttee  by  a  mAJi->rlty  vote  orders  an 
executive  seesion. 

"(h>  No  committee  In  vest  1  (rat  ton  shall  be 
Initiated  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Senate  or  by  a  majority  at  the  standing:, 
select,  or  Bp«<clal  committee  havlnc:  Jurl.<»dlc- 
tkm  Preliminary  Inquiries  may  be  Initiated 
by  the  oommlttee  staff  with  the  a{>f>roval 
of  the  chairman  nt  the  committee  Ttie 
chairman  of  each  commllte*»  shall  from 
time  to  time  and  at  the  earlleet  practicable 
date  report  to  the  Senate  the  fteneral  nature 
of  any  Inquiry  or  Inveetlgatlon  the  com- 
mittee proposes  to  undertake,  or  In  any  ca*e 
In  which  he  deems  the  national  security 
might  be  endanscered  by  mirh  report,  he 
shall  advl.se  the  President  of  the  Senate  In 
writing  of  that  fact. 

■il)  The  subject  of  any  Investigation  In 
connection  with  which  wltnefwes  are  sum- 
moned shall  be  r'.ear.y  stated  be^r>re  the 
oommencenient  of  any  hearings,  and  the 
evidence  soii.;ht  t<i  be  tliolfd  .shall  be  rf-le- 
vant  to  the  subject  as  so  stated 

"(J)  Each  committee  conducting  Investi- 
gations shall  make  available  t<T  Interested 
persons  c.»ptes  of  the  rules  applicable  there- 
in 

"(ki  The  auth  ■>rlty  to  l.ssue  .suhpen.a*  or 
otherwise  to  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses or  the  production  of  document.ary 
material  may  be  delegated  by  maJorl»y  vote 
of  any  committee  to  the  chairman  or  to  any 
member. 

"(1)  No  testimony  ahall  be  taken  In  ex- 
ecutive or  public  setjBlon  unless  at  It-a-st  two 
members  of  the  committee  are  prest-ut.  un- 
less the  full  conunlttee  by  nuijorlty  V'>te 
may  authorize  the  taking  of  testimony  by 
a  single  member  A  witness  may  waive  any 
objection  to  testifying  before  >ne  member. 
"I'ml  The  subject  matter  of  the  Investiga- 
tion In  which  he  Is  called  to  testify  sli.ill 
be  stated  to  each  witness  prior  to  his 
appearance. 


•  (ni  All  testimony  shall  be  given  under 
oath  or  affirmation. 

"(o)  The  Interrogation  of  witnesses  at 
oommlttee  hearings  shall  be  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  oommlttee  only  by  members 
and  authorised  staff  {personnel. 

"(p)  Witnesses  at  conunlttee  hearings 
(Vkheiher  public  or  In  executive  session) 
shiUl  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  who  shall 
have  the  rlcht  U)  advise  witnesses  of  their 
lex.d  rights  and  to  make  objections  con- 
cerning the  relevancy  of  questions  and  to 
matters  of  procedure,  as  well  as  to  submit 
legal  memorandums  In  support  of  their  ob- 
jectlcjns  A  w.tness  may  be  deemed  to  liave 
waived  this  right  if,  after  receivinf,'  timely 
notice  of  his  appearance,  he  tuxih  to  provide 
himself  wlt.h  cuun.sf!^ 

ItuUngs  on  motions  or  objections  shall 
be  made  by  the  membfr  preeldiug,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  memt)er8  present  i.n  motion 
u'  a  mrmt>er 

•  iq)  It  U  Uie  policy  of  the  Senate  that 
only  evidence  which  Is  of  probative  value 
shall  be  received  and  con-sldered  by  a  c<jm- 
mlltce.  The  prlvllejjed  character  of  com- 
munications between  clerg>m*ui  and  parish- 
loner,  doctor  and  patient,  lawyer  and  client, 
and  hu-sband  and  wife  thai,  be  proper'.y 
(jb«M>rved. 

"(r)  No  testimony  taken  or  material  pre- 
sented In  an  executive  session  shail  be  re- 
lea.sed  or  u.sed  In  public  session,  either  In 
whole  or  In  jxirt  or  by  way  of  sununary  un- 
less authorized  by  a  majority  uf  the  com- 
mittee. 

"(s)  Witnesses  shall  be  permitted  brief 
ex{)Ianatlons  of  affirmative  or  negative  re- 
sponses, and  may  submit  a  concise,  perti- 
nent, oral   or   written   statement 

'■(t)  Witnesses  shall  be  required  insofar 
BA  practlcjible  to  submit  written  statements 
of  their  proposed  testimony  In  advance  of 
the  hearing;  at  which  they  testify. 

"(U)  A  stenographic  verbatim  transcript 
shaU  be  made  of  all  conunlttee  hearings. 
C<'ple8  of  such  transcript.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, shall  be  available  for  Inspection  cr 
purchase  at  regularly  prescribed  rates  from 
the  ofBclal  reporter  by  any  witness  or  per- 
son mentioned  at  a  public  hearing.  Any 
witness  or  his  counsel  shall  have  the  right 
to  Inspect  only  the  complete  transcript  of 
his  own  testimony   in  executive  session. 

"  (  v  )  A  witness  may  request,  on  grounds  of 
distraction,  harassment,  physical  discom- 
fort or  physical  handicap,  that  during  his 
testimony  television,  motion  picture,  or 
other  cameras  and  lights  shail  not  be  di- 
rected at  him.  such  request  shail  be  granted 
or  refused  by  a  majority  of  tlie  committee. 

"(w)  Any  person  who  Is  Identl&ed  by 
name  In  a  public  session  before  Uie  com- 
mittee or  In  executive  testimony  subse- 
quently made  public  and  who  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  testimony  or 
otlier  evidence  given  In  such  session,  or 
comment  made  by  any  men^ber  of  the  com- 
mittee or  I's  couiisel.  tends  to  affect  his 
repuUiUon  adversely,  shall  be  afforded  tlie 
following  privileges. 

"1  To  file  with  the  committee  a  sworn 
statement,  of  reasonable  length,  concernlnii 
such  testimony,  evidence,  or  comment,  which 
shr.U  bo  made  a  pa.-t  of  the  rectjrd  of  tuch 
hearing 

"2.  To  appear  personally  before  the  com- 
mittee and  testify  In  his  own  behalf,  unless 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  shall  de- 
termine oUierwlse. 

"i.  Unless  the  committee  by  a  majority 
vote  shall  determine  otherwise,  to  have  the 
committee  secure  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  adversely  affected 
him,  and  to  submit  to  the  conunlttee  written 
questions  to  be  propounded  by  the  commit- 
tee or  Its  counsel  to  such  witnesses.  Such 
questiiJiis  must  be  proper  In  form  and  ma- 
terial and  relevant  to  the  matters  alleged  to 
have  adversely  affected  the  person  claiming 
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this  privilege.  The  commlttse  ressrrss  \h» 
right  to  determine  the  length  of  such  ques- 
tioning: and  no  photographs,  moTlng  pic- 
tures, television,  oi  radio  broadcasting  of  ths 
proceedings  shall  be  permitted  while  such 
person  or  such  witness  is  testifying  without 
the  consent  of  such  psraon  or  witness  unless 
the  committee  by  majority  vote  spedflcslly 
determines  otherwise. 

"4  To  have  the  committee  call  a  reason- 
able nimnber  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf,  If 
the  committee  by  a  majority  vote  deter- 
mines that  Justice  requires  such  action. 

"(z)  The  chairman  or  a  member  desig- 
nated by  htm  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal  law  enforcement  ageftcles  with 
respect  to  any  phase  of  any  Investigation 
which  may  result  in  evidence  exposing  ths 
commission  of  Federal  crimes,  and  the  re- 
sults of  such  consultation  shall  be  reported 
to  the  committee  before  witnesses  are  called 
to  testify  thereon. 

"(y)  The  application  of  this  rule  shall  be 
supervised  in  the  Senate  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  which 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  authority  set  out  in 
subsection  l(o)  of  these  rules,  have  the 
authority  to  ( 1 )  receive  and  Investlgste  com- 
plaints of  alleged  violations  of  the  rule  filed 
by  persons  claiming  to  be  aggrieved  or  by 
members:  (2)  to  advise  committee  chair- 
men of  their  conclusions  and  their  sugges- 
tions: and  (3)  to  prssent  their  findings  to 
the  Senate  with  such  recommendations  for 
remedial  or  disciplinary  action,  if  any,  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

"(z)  Committees  may  adopt  additional 
rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate" 


PRINTING  OP  REMARKS  OP  SENA- 
TOR DODD  AT  PARIS  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  99)  to  print  remarks  of  Senator 
DoDD  at  Paris  Conference  on  December 
1.  1960.  as  a  Senate  document,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hbuska, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.* 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  President 
Kennedy's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
"American  Education "  is  an  inspiring 
document,  stating  the  problem  before  us 
In  clear  terms  and  calling  on  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  the  full  development  of  our 
most  valuable  natural  resource — the 
minds  and  the  talents  of  our  youth. 

Education  is  a  national  concern.  The 
effects  of  substandard  education  are  felt 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  State  or 
locality.  I  have  long  advocated  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education,  with 
control  of  education  remaining  with  the 
State  and  the  locality. 

Our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  has  introduced,  at  the 
President's  request,  S.  1021,  the  School 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  to  authorize  a 
3-3rear  program  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  to  amend  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Because  of  its  effect  on  certaiif  school 
districts  in  California,  as  it  relates  to 
ar^as  of  Federa\  impact,  I  feel  that  I 
c&imot  lend  my  name  to  this  significant 
legislation,  although  I  heartily  endorse 
its  larger  purposes.  The  bill  would  make 
permanent  federally  impacted  aid  pro- 
grams due  to  expire  on  Jvme  30,  1961,  but 
would  effect  substantial  reductions  in 
Federal  payments  to  the  school  districts 
oonqemed. 

These  recommendations  are  set  forth 
in  Secretary  Ribicoff 's  letter  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  February  27,  the  summary  of 
proposed  amendments  to  Federal  impact 
area  laws  attached  thereto,  and  in  the 
biU  itself,  and  I  will  not  repeat  them 
here. 

The  proposed  cutback  in  pasmients  to 
federally  impacted  school  districts  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  many  areas  in  my 
State.  The  table  which  I  shall  ask  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


remarks,  one  of  several  furnished  to  me 
by  the  California  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, shows  the  effect  of  continuance  of 
present  law  on  California  school  dis- 
tricts which  received  in  excess  of  $100,- 

000  from  Public  Law  874  in  1959-60. 
The  figures  have  not  been  adjusted  to 
show  the  effect  of  proposals  contained 
in  S.  1021,  nor  do  they  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  importance  of  both  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815  to  the 
financing  of  education  in  California,  but 
they  do  serve  as  a  graphic  example  of 
the  program's  role  in  my  State's  school 
systems. 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
a  bill  to  amend  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
81st  Congress,  in  order  to  make  perma- 
nent the  authorization  for  certain  pay- 
ments imder  the  provisions  of  such  laws. 

1  hope  that  it  will  receive  thoughtful 
consideraHiion  in  committee,  along  witJi 
the  recommendations  emlxxiied  in  titles 
n  and  in  of  S.  1021.  I  intend  at  the 
proper  time  to  offer  such  amendments  as 
are  necessary  to  S.  1021  to  meet  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  continuing  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  school  districts  whose  en- 
rollments are  increased  on  account  of 
Federal  activity  in  their  areas. 

I  offer  the  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  continuance  of  the  present 
law  oh  California  school  districts  with 
reference  to  Public  Law  874. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1078)  to  amend  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  in 
order  to  make  permanent  the  authoriza- 
tion for  ceitain  payments  under  the 
provisions  of  such  laws,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Engle,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Engle  is 
as  follows: 


F'hct  nf  cnntiiiunr)ce  of  jirment  law  on  California  school  districts  uhich  received  in  excss  of  $l60, 000  from  Public  Law  874  in  1959-60 


Counly  rtH(l  district 


Aliiiiieda: 

.VlanieJa  City  Inifled 

Horkelpy  City  I'nlfted 

May  ward  I'lilon  Hii;b  School 

I.lvfrmore - 

<':iklan(l  City  T'nifled.. 

."^an  lyorento 

Contra  Costa 

.Mount  Dlahlu  fiiifled i.. 

Klrhrnond  City 

K4Tn 

Chiim  Ijikc  Joint  

Ki>rn  County  Joint  I'nlon  ITiith. 

Murix'  Inifloil  .   

lyOS    .\ll(!«'le!( 

.\nt»'lo|x>  Valley  Joint  Union  High 

Mf-Uflower  rnlne<l. 

Conipton  City 

Ijinca.itpr       

I>on(f  Beach  UiUfle.l     

riiiiiidtvip 

I'omona  I'nlfled 

Torranpe  IJnifled 

M;irin 

N  o va  t  o  I '  n  Iflod 

.•^an  Josp 

Miri-»><l 

.\lw;it«T  liiion 

.MtTwd  I'nlon  High 

Ntoiilcn-y 

.Monterey  City 

.Motil<>r('y  Cnlon  Hljfh 

i'sclflc  Orove  I'nlfled 


Total  en- 
titlement. 


$472, 
1»7, 
190, 
174. 
748. 
1«. 

301. 
128, 

415, 
228, 
82S, 

280, 
118. 
103, 
291. 
1.518. 
172, 
179, 
233, 

100, 
100, 

208^ 
lOflk 

742, 
241. 
104. 


882.28 
100.70 
111.00 
24ft.  87 
801.40 
492.14 

49ft.  31 
096.02 

246.42 
755.00 
221.67 

931.80 
061.77 
866.22 
064.06 
663.82 
475.60 
944.44 

sT&eo 

209.88 
728.62 

741.97 
678.40 

297.26 
107.60 
976.62 


Entitlement 
excludlni; 
B  children 


Percent 

re<iuc- 

tlon 


$132,818.71 
31.417.15 


932.30 
33,180.51 


34,  450.  53 
2.796.90 

414.  500.  58 
202.544.80 
296,137.02 


349. 488.  71 


134,  437.  66 

99.660.64 
26,600.60 

446,060.02 

119, 202.  40 

866.68 


County  and  district 


71.92 

84.07 

100.00 

M.46 

95.56 

100.00 

88.  .^7 

97.82 

.18 

11.84 

8.33 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

73.50 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

16.36 

52.30 

75.00 

40.04 

50.62 

99.17 

.N'apa;  Naps  T'nion  High 

Oranfte: 

(iarden  Orovo - 

Santa  .\na  City - 

Riversidp: 

-Midland 

Riverside  City 

Riverside  City  High 

.'Sacramento: 

.\rcad«'. 

.\rdenCarmichap!  Union 

Folsom  Joint  Unified 

Grant  Union  IliRli 

North  Sacramento 

Rio  Ulnda  Union. 

Sacramento  City  Unified 

.''an  Juan  Union  Higli 

.''an  Hernardlno: 

.\delanto 

Rarstow  Union   

.MoronRO  Unified 

San  nernardino  City 

San  Bernardino  City  High 

San  Diego: 

Cajon  ^'alley  Union 

Chula  Vista  City 

Coronado  Unified 

Fallbrook  Union 

Orossmont  Union  High 

La  Mesa-Spring  Valley 

National 

Oceansldc-Carlsbad  Union  High 
Oce^nslde  Union 


Total  en- 
titlement, 
1959-^ 


$140,375.80 


160.914. 
169,771. 

208,462. 
264.213. 
239,666. 

135.  556. 
193.  172. 
353,  497. 
263,  452. 
147.489. 
348.  959. 
491,515. 
335,172. 

114.952. 
174,806. 
157,627. 
382. 149. 
239,666. 

121,665. 
306, 819. 
261.304. 
162,906. 
195, 877. 
152,617. 
194. 104. 
116.048. 
349. 230. 


Entitlement 
excluding 
B  children 


$21,  385.  46 

2,  796.  90 

43,  248.  00 


3,729.20 

188,719.5" 
10,  812.  00 

21.442.90 

103.112.38 

55, 192. 16 

83, 384.  77 

559.38 

720.80 


10,  833.  50 
111,130.16 


Percent 
reduc- 
tion 


7,271.94 

31.354.80 

184.968.32 


100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

41.77 
96  94 
81.95 

97.25 
100.00 

46.61 

95.00 
100.00 

93.86 
100.00 
100.00 

10.30 
68.43 
40.76 
99.85 
99.70 

100.00 

100.00 

05.85 

31.81 

100.00 

100.00 

06.25 

72.98 

47.04 


f 
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County  HMi  4MrtBt 


ToUl  m\- 

UU«tnwit, 

10S0-«0 


Bko  Diego— Cootlnoed 

Bma  DteKO  ITnUled 

South  Bay  Unto* - 

Sweetwater  Union  High --. 

Vista  Tnlflt'd - - 

Bma  Pranclaco:  San  FrtodKO  Unlfled. 
San  Joaqula:  Stockton  City  Unlfle<i.. 
Santa  narf.art: 

Lompoc  Union 

Lompoc  Union  Hicb 

Santa  Clara; 

Cupertino  Union 

fuanyyale — 


EnUUeDi«nt 
eicluiUne 
B  chUOrvn 


«3. 


1^>4.  122.  7f. 

.-i^.  IS).  4' 
jvi,  7ta.  N() 

I'M    4I<1   '*\ 

aos,  511  50 

424,  fifl2.  M 
IM,  J42.  4l> 

11.'.  n«2  4*'i 
141.^23   14 


Sh24 


1", 


■asi.  754.  M 
1«,  2ffi  25 

3-JS.  wn  44 
lix,  Jll   Jf) 


I'ercw.t 

rwUir- 

tion 


r.\  45 

97  *> 
9>'  M 
lial  1^1 
71  U 
92  i» 

•J2  i.' 

2R  n7 

100  oo 
too  00 


County  Ui'l  Jl't/lrt 


;*<  llano 

Armljo  Juliit  I  ulon  tUsh 

("cntir       

Or't.il  Union 

1-  iirflrlj 

\  u  i  \  lik'V  Utuon 

\  i/-ivUI^  t'nlon  Ml?h 

\  ilW  o  City  rnl(i«Hl 

\>tituri» 

I!':.r\«>me 

Oinaril 

Oiuurl  Union  High 


T"tul  fiw 

tltlemwit, 

lW»-«0 


EiillLlenieiit 
i"ichi  Mnfr 
1(  rhlMren 


SI 


X;7..'.74 
l',7    .T^i 

100.  5'.l 
767.  dTK 

IIV  174 

i-N.  x«e 
I'^i.Hia 


-1  I       w.  iwv 


lUK,  irju 


Perctul 

r«>"ltic- 

tlon 


M.IW 
142.  M2 

64.  51*. 

31,  "IV 


5.'   40 

1   21 

12  VU 

KlU  C«) 

4'1   10 
81    40 


16  70  Ml 

.1        ion  On 


A 


»)   4ti 


Source;  CaUfomU  SUt«  Departmen 


t  of  KJunUwri,  lM\i.si..n  of  lul  !lc  School  AJnnnttmtl.r .  -•acrvrr.cnto,  Calif 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RELATING  TO  WIRETAP- 
PINQ 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's Supreme  Court  decision  In  the 
Pugasch  case  does  nothing  to  clarify  the 
wiretapping  muddle.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
Congress,  not  the  Court,  which  has  been 
derelict  in  its  duty.  Despite  years  of 
prodding  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, despite  the  pleas  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  country. 
and  despite  the  protests  of  many  deeply 
concerned  citizens,  the  Congress  has  re- 
fused to  clarify  its  hopelessly  uncertain 
Intentions  in  this  area. 

The  specific  problem  in  the  Pugasch 
case  wsls  whether  Congress  intended  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  wiretap  evidence  in 
State  court  trials.  A  more  basic  prob- 
lem is  whether  Congress  Intended  to  per- 
mit any  wiretapping  in  the  first  place, 
regardless  of  Its  use  in  evidence  On 
both  these  questions  there  is  hopeless 
confusion.  This  confusion  will  persist 
until  Congress  acts. 

This  Is  no  academic  problem.  I  have 
been  advised  by  Edward  Silver,  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Kings  County  in  my 
State  and  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association, 
that  hundreds  of  criminal  prosecutions 
are  in  Jeopardy,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  does  not  alter  the  situa- 
tion one  iota.  Nothing  in  the  Supreme 
Courfs  decision  authorizes  State  district 
attorneys  to  engage  In  any  kind  of  wire- 
tapping without  violating  the  Federal 
law.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  threat 
to  law  enforcement  continues  unabated. 
Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  a 
bill  I  introduced  to  permit  wiretapping 
under  the  safeguard  of  court  review. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  iS.  3340)  was  al- 
lowed to  die  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
without  being  motioned  up  for  floor  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  thi.s  bill.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  EaviNJ.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  plans  early  hearings  on 
this  subject.  At  that  time,  of  course, 
all  pomts  of  view  should  be  con.sidered. 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  a  report 
of  the  committee  on  Federal  legislation 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of   New   York   which   contains   several 


recommendations  for  legislation  on  Lhi.s 
subject  which  certainly  should  be  e.x- 
plored. 

After  such  hearings  let  us  take  action 
which  will  permit  eflective  law  enforce- 
ment without  unreasonably  impairing 
personal  rights.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  a  balance  is  struck  by  requiring 
court  supervision  of  all  wiretapping 
activities  and  that  is  the  purport  of  my 
proposed  bill.  If  an  even  better  balance 
of  interests  can  be  reached  that  is  all  to 
the  good  and  it  would  have  my  full  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
13  of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
certain  communications  to  be  inter- 
cepted in  compliance  with  State  law,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1086 »  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  authorize  cer- 
tain communications  to  be  intercepted 
in  compliance  with  State  law,  and  for 
other  purpose.'?,  introduced  by  Mr  Ke.m- 
iNC,  was  received,  read  twice  by  lt.s  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  a.s  follows; 

Be  If  enacfd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Repre^entatne.^  of  the  United  States  of 
Arne^ici  in  C(jngrf^t  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 223  of  tirle  18  "f  the  Unifed  StcitM  CiKle 
1.S  amonded  by  adding  ut  the  end  there  .'  tlie 
following: 

"5  3501.  Evidence  of  Intercepted  communl- 
catioua. 
"No  law  -)f  the  United  S'  ites  »h;^n  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  IntfTceptlon.  by  any 
law  enforcennent  uffiocr  or  agency  of  any 
Btate  (or  any  political  subdivision  thereof i 
In  compliance  with  the  provUl.'tis  of  any 
statute  of  such  State,  oi  any  wire  or  radio 
communication,  and  the  dlvulgence.  In  any 
pr-T-eedlng  In  any  curt  of  such  atate,  of 
the  erlateace.  contt-nts.  substance,  purport, 
effect,  or  meaning  of  any  commviuicatiuii  so 
Intercepte-i,  If  such  Intercepti.  ai  wa.s  made 
after  determination  by  a  court  of  such  State 
that  reasonable  grounds  existed  for  belief 
that  such  Interception  might  disclose  evi- 
dence of  t.Te  comnussion  of  a  crime." 

Ssc.  2.  The  analysis  of  ch.ipter  223  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting     Immediately     below      -3500.       De- 


mands for  production  of  Btatement*  and  re- 
port* of   wllnesse^j^^tlieN/oUowlug: 


'5  3501 


Evidence     'f    Intercepted    communl- 
'tatlona  " 


/ 


TRANSFER  OF  FED^^AL  PROPERTY 
TO  GOVFJ^NMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
SAMOA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.,  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropr^ite  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  and  dirpct  the  transfer 
of  certain  Ftxleral  property  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  eastern  Samoa.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  transfer^to  the  Sa- 
moan  Government  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment  held  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
.Samoa  prior  to  1951.  when  the  Navy's 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
Samoa  ended.  Since  that  time  this 
pruiJtMly  has  actually  beei*  used  by  the 
government  of  eastern  Samoa. 

'ITie  property  involved  consists  of 
slightly  less  than  216  acres  of  land,  plus 
the  buildings  and  docks  on- the  land. 
This  legislation  is  required  to  transfer 
title,  since  existing  law  does  not  permit 
such  transfer  without  reimbursement. 
No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  in- 
volved. 

Since  the  property  has  not  been  used 
or  needed  by  the  United  States  for  10 
years,  and  since  it  is  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  government  of  eastern 
Samoa,  I  uru'c  passage  of  the  bill. 

A  similar  measure.  S  3558.  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  2d  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  but  died  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  transfer  to  be 
effected  by  this  bill  was  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  not 
objected  to  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
'Oie  VICE  PRESIDFINT.  The  bill  will 
bt^  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  'S.  1087'  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  transfer  of  certain  Federal 
property  to  the  Government  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  TO  PERMIT  INCREASED 
EARNINGS 

Mr  Hl'MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
.so  as  to  increa.se  to  $1,800  the  annual 
amount  of  earned  income  a  person  may 
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receive   without   having  his  soci«l  ae- 
curity  benefits  reduced. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
persons  who  are  72  years  of  age  or  older 
may  earn  any  amount  without  having 
their  social  security  benefits  reduced. 
Prior  to  the  amendments  approved  and 
signed  into  law  last  year,  persons  under 
72  had  their  benefits  reduced  If  their 
earnings  exceeded  $1,200  a  year.  Last 
year  Congress  liberalized  this  provision 
somewhat  by  providing  that  retirees 
under  72  would  have  50  cents  of  benefits 
withheld  for  every  $1  of  earnings  between 
$1,200  and  $1,500  per  aimum,  and  $1 
withheld  for  every  $1  of  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,500. 

I  supported  this  amendment  in  the 
earnings  limitation  even  though  I  had 
hoped  for  a  more  liberal  measure. 

It  should  be  remembered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  while  many  wage  earners 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  65  desire  to 
retire,  there  are  others  who  prefer  to 
continue  in  gainful  employment  on 
either  a  full-  or  part-time  basts.  The 
present  earning  limitation,  in  my  judg- 
ment, discourages  many  of  ova  older 
citizens  from  continuing  to  utilize  the 
skills  developed  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  desira- 
ble. Many  of  our  older  citiaens  have 
valuable  talents  which  our  Nation  needs 
and  we  should  be  encouraging,  rather 
than  discouraiiing,  these  people  in  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  country. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  whUe 
the  Social  Security  Act  contains  an  earn- 
ings limitation  there  is  no  limit  whatso- 
ever as  to  investment  income.  If  a 
person  over  65  years  of  age  earns  more 
than  $1,200  a  year  his  social  security 
benefits  are  reduced,  but  a  person  can 
have  investment  income — in  the  form  of 
dividend  and  Interest — of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  and  still  receive  full  social 
security  benefits. 

I  have  never  understood  why  earned 
income  and  investment  income  should  be 
treated  differently.  It  is  my  (q;>inion  that 
the  earnings  limit  in  the  present  act 
should  be  removed  entirely,  but  I  am 
enoui^h  of  a  realist  to  know  that  prog- 
ress is  made  only  on  a  step-by-step  basis. 
That  is  why  my  bill  merely  raises,  rather 
than  removes,  the  earnings  limitation.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  it  will  not 
be  too  Icmg  before  the  limitation  is  re- 
moved altogether. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  offering  today  will  be 
carefully  consideried  and  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  this  present  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1090)  to  amend  titte  n 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 
$1,800  the  annual  amount  individualB 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deductions  from  their  social  secturity 
benefits,  introduced  by  Ifr.  HtmrHaKT, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committed  on  Finance. 


DISABILITY  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 

BLIND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 


West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph!,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl,  I  introduce  today  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the  disabil- 
ity benefits  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  provide  a  minimum 
measure  of  financial  security  to 
America's  blind  citizens. 

Last  year  I  had  the  unique  experience 
of  attending  the  annual  convention  of 
an  organization  of  blind  people  in  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota. 

Not  once  did  I  hear  a  complaint  about 
blindness.  But  I  did  hear  one  complaint 
and  it  was  repeated  often — the  lack  of 
employment  opportunities  for  those 
without  their  sight,  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployers to  give  to  qualified,  trained, 
skilled  blind  people  the  chance  to  demon- 
strate their  still  unimpaired  capabilities 
and  talents,  to  function  successfully  in 
a  variety  of  professions,  businesses,  and 
occupations. 

Blind  people  need  and  want  help,  but 
the  kind  of  help  they  need  and  want  is 
the  kind  that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a 
living,  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families,  to  live  economically  independ- 
ent lives. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  has 
three  provisions : 

First.  It  would  incorporate  in  the  dis- 
ability insurance  cash  benefits  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  definition 
of  blindness  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized and  used  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  definition,  already  included  in  other 
Federal  laws,  would  provide  an  opthal- 
mological  standard  for  determining 
blindness:  that  is,  blindness  is  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  bet- 
ter eye  with  correcting  lenses,  or  visxial 
acuity  greater  than  20/200  if  accom- 
panied by  a  limitation  in  the  field  of 
vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter  of 
the  visual  field  subtends  an  angle  no 
greater  than  20°. 

A  person  whose  visual  impairment  is 
such  as  to  constitute  blindness  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  this  definition 
and  who  is  otherwise  eligible  would  be 
entiUed  to  receive  cash  benefits  under 
the  disability  insurance  program  so  long 
as  the  disability  of  blindness  lasts. 

This  provision  would  make  the  Fed- 
eral program  a  true  insurance  program 
for  the  blind.  It  would  establish  a  sound 
basis  for  blind  people  to  receive  benefits 
and  the  right  to  continue  to  receive  cash 
benefits  under  the  disability  insurance 
program. 

Further,  this  provision  recognizes  the 
problem  of  loss  of  income  to  a  workman 
and  his  family  when  blindness  strikes  at 
earning  power. 

It  is  possible  for  a  person  to  reshape 
his  life  from  the  chaos  of  sudden  or 
gradual  but  final  loss  of  sight.  He  can 
leam  the  techniques  of  blindness,  the 
ways  of  operating,  blind,  in  a  sighted 
world,  but  this  takes  time  and  courage 
and  determined  effort. 

The  man  who  is  newly  blind  needs 
disability  Insurance  pajmients  w^en  his 
blindness  occurs  and  while  it  continues. 
Even  though  he  is  one  of  the  fortu- 
nate few  who  does  secure  work  in  spite 
of  his  blindness,  the  work  will  probably 
be  different  from  that  which  he  did  be- 
fore his  blindness,  not  because  he  can- 
not   perform    skilled    and    specialized 


jobs — blind  people  are  performing  such 
jobs  now — but  because  employers  will 
not  hire  iiim  for  such  work. 

If  he  is  lucky,  he  may  get  a  job,  but 
doing  unslcilled.  elementary  operations, 
work  which  by  its  nature  is  uncertain 
in  duration  and  low  paid. 

And  if  he  is  laid  off,  he  may  wait 
months  or  years  before  he  is  again  re- 
hired— and  he  may  never  be  rehired  at 
all. 

Therefore,  blind  people  who  are  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  those  who  are  not, 
need  the  minimum  financial  security 
this  portion  of  my  bill  would  give  them. 

Second.  Another  provision  of  my  bill 
would  abolish  the  present  requirement 
in  the  disability  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  that  a  person  must  accept 
vocational  rehabilitational  services  to 
qualify  for  or  to  re'bain  qualification  for 
cash  benefit  payments  under  the  act. 

This  section  of  the  Federal  law  which 
conditions  receipt  of  benefits  upon  a  fac- 
tor other  than  the  existence  of  a  medi- 
cally determinable  disability  is  a  nega- 
tion of  the  whole  concept  of  the  program 
as  a  disability  insurance  program. 

This  provision  of  the  present  law, 
which  makes  acceptance  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  a  condition  of 
compulsion,  is  a  repudiation  of  the  pur- 
pose and  i^irit  of  such  services. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services  are 
designed  to  help  a  person  start  life  again 
with  stimulation  and  encouragement. 
We  should  not  use  threats  of  punish- 
ment to  force  compulsory  action  by  a 
person  who  has  recently  suffered  the 
shattering  experience  of  blindness. 

Third.  My  bill  would  reduce  the 
length  of  time  blind  persons  must  work 
in  covered  employment,  to  establish  eli- 
gibility for  disability  benefits,  from  the 
present  requirement  of  20  to  6  quarters. 

Employment  for  a  period  of  six  quar- 
ters in  covered  employment  recognizes 
that  for  entitlement  to  receive  disability 
benefits,  a  p>erson  must  be  a  contributor 
to  the  program  for  a  substantial  length 
of  time.  It  also  recognizes  that  blindness 
and  the  devastation  of  its  effects  upon 
the  lives  of  the  beneficiary  and  his  fam- 
ily more  than  Justify  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive payments  in  a  lesser  length  of  time 
than  that  presently  required. 

Loss  of  the  physical  ability  to  see  is 
but  one  of  the  consequences  resulting 
from  blindness.  New  skills  and  tech- 
niques may  be  learned  as  substitutes  for 
this  loss. 

But  the  newly  blinded  person  must 
also  battle  against  other  consequences  of 
blindness.  These  other  consequences  are 
vmresusoned  and  unreasonable,  illogical 
and  irrational — tlie  social  and  economic 
prejudices  and  discriminations  about 
blindness  and  blind  people. 

The  man  who  becomes  blind  needs  at 
least  a  minimum  of  financial  security  at 
the  time  he  becomes  blind  and  for  the 
years  he  remains  without  his  sight. 

Mr.  President,  blind  Americans  can 
and  should  be  productive  Americans. 
They  can  and  should  be  full  participants 
In  all  aspects  of  our  national  life,  but 
they  n(^d  help  if  they  are  to  achieve 
these  goals.  My  bill  would  help  them  to 
help  tliemselves,  to  become  more  fully 
self-supporting  and  independent,  to  earn 
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the  dignity  and  self-respect  ^  which 
everv  Americaui  Is  entitled.       ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  iS.  HOD  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  thereunder  for 
any  individual  who  is  bUnd  and  has  at 
least  six  quarters  of  coverage,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
HxmPHRiY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  Mr.  jAvrrs).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PAYMENT  OP  COSTS  OF  RELOCA- 
TION OP  FEDERALLY  AIDED  HIGH- 
WAY PROJECTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuMPHRiYl.  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BusHl,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BIkatikg],  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  help 
thousands  of  buUding  tenants  who  are 
forced  to  relocate  because  of  Federal 
highway  construction. 

The  bill  would  amend  Federal  b.is^hway 
law  so  as  to  require  the  Government 
to  pay  the  costs  of  retocsjling  buildin;^ 
tenants  forced  to  move  by  federally 
aided  highway  projects.  The  Govern- 
ment now  Is  required  to  pay  only  the 
owners  of  buildings  so  affected 

In  effect,  the  bill  was  asked  for  today 
by  the  President's  message  on  highways, 
it  embodies  one  of  the  recommendation.s 
made  today  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress  on  high- 
ways. 

I  am  thoroughly  elated  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  support  this 
legislation  to  correct  an  ine<iuity  to 
thousands  of  families  and  bu.sine.sses  who 
are  displaced  by  Federal  highway  proj- 
ects. Relocation  has  been  a  problem  on 
all  public  improvement  projects  The 
Government  has  provided  for  assistance 
for  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
projects,  but  has  failed  to  sive  the  same 
help  to  those  affected  by  highway 
projects 

New  York  World's  Fair  highway  con- 
struction is  expected  to  force  the  reloca- 
tion of  approximately  3.000  persons  in 
the  next  3  years;  and  other  Federal 
highway  works  are  expected  to  displace 
thousands  of  other  persons  in  New  York 
State  alone.  While  these  projects  are 
necessary,  it  is  unfair  to  e.xpect  these 
people  to  carry  the  burden  of  relocation. 
So  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  admin- 
istration indicate  its  support  of  this 
legislation  and  this  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  iS.  1110)  to  amend  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "construction"  in  section 
101  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  authorize  the  inclusion  of  ten- 
ant relocation  costs  in  such  term,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jatits  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CODE  REl^^TING 
TO  DETERMINATION  OF  ANNUAL 
INCOME  OF  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
FOR  PENSION 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr  Pre.^ident  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
amending  section  503  of  title  38.  Uiulod 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  in  determin- 
ing  the  annual  income  of  a  veteran,  his 
beneficiarie.s.  or  his  de^x-ndenus  fur  non- 
service-connected  di-sability  pen.sion  pur- 
poses, the  payment  of  a  State  bonus  or 
i,'ratuity  for  military  .service  shall  be  ex- 
cluded 

The  bill  w-)uld  .simply  restoie  U)  \.hc 
law  a  provisKin  eliminated  by  Public  Liiw 
86-211.  enacted  m  .'\uk:usl  rj.i9  and 
which  previously  had  been  in  efT»vt  since 
March  20.  1933  The  lenLslation  would. 
of  cour.se.  l)e  apiihcable  to  all  SUtes.  but 
it  is  beint;  introduced  primarily  with  the 
veterans  of  Kentucky  m  m;rui 

The  Comnronwealth  of  Kentucky  i.>  at 
present  prep.irint^  to  pay  a  bonus  to  its 
veteran.s  or  to  their  survivors  under  pro- 
vision of  lenislation  enacted  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Genera!  As.'.embly  in  1960 

Current  interpretation  of  the  law 
clearly  indicates  that  ine<juities  will  re- 
sult not  onl\  between  Kentucky  veteran 
Ijensioners  .md  those  in  other  Stat«'s 
where  bonu.-es  have  been  paid,  but  also 
amon«  Kentucky  veterans  ihem.selves 

Public  Lav  8&-211  ai;owe<i  a  veteran 
on  the  pen.sion  roll  prior  to  the  laws 
effective  date  of  July  1.  1960.  to  chooee 
whether  he  wante<i  his  pension  ba.sed  on 
the  old  pension  rales  or  the  new  rates 
Thus,  he  had  the  option  of  the  choice 
of  rates  vie.dinEi  the  greater  amount  of 
pension  Pension  recipients  qualifying 
after  July  1.  1960.  do  not  havt  this  op- 
tion. 

I  ajn  adv..sed  that  a  veteran  or  a  sur- 
vivor who  ciualifies  on  or  prior  U)  June 
30.  1960.  ard  elect.s  to  receive  a  pension 
at  the  old  -ate  will  not  have  his  b<jnus 
payment  counted  for  income  purpo.ses 
However.  I  am  further  informtnl  that  if 
the  same  v(  teran  or  survivor  ch(K)ses  the 
new  rate  a\  ailable  under  F^ublic  Law  86- 
211,  his  bonus  payment  would  be  counted 
as  income  Thase  qualifymi,'  after  July 
1,  1960,  would  have  the  Ix^nus  included 
in  the  earnings  test. 

The  inequity  of  the  situation  :s.  in  my 
opinion.  ve:-y  obvious.  The  amendment 
I  have  intrxiuced  would  nive  Kentucky 
veterans  or  their  widows  and  children 
the  same  break  under  the  law  that  resi- 
dents of  other  States  receivixi  where 
bonuses  were  paid  prior  to  enactment 
of  Public  Law  86-211  It  would  also  a:s- 
sure  equal  application  amonK  all  Ken- 
tucky Donus  recipients  on  the  jx-nsion 
rolls, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  IS.  1111'  to  amend  section 
503  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  that,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  annual  income  of  an  indi- 
vidual eligible  for  pension,  payments  of 
State  bonus  for  military  service  shall  be 
excluded,  introduced  by  Mr  Morton. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  WOOL 
ACT  OF  1954 
Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  paS^ed  by  Con- 
Rress  in  1954  in  lieu  of  an  increased  tar- 
iff on  raw  wool  recommended  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  Because  of  inter- 
national relations,  the  administration 
propo.sed  the  pi-.s-sa-^e  of  the  act  rath.er 
than  impo.se  a  hiKh«T  tariff  Congress 
responded  by  pa.ss^n^'  the  Wool  Act  for 
a  4-year  period  and  again  in  1958  re- 
newed U  for  a  3 -year  period  Since  this 
was  an  experimental  program,  it  was 
ronsidcicd  desirable  to  take  a  new  look 
at  It  at  the  end  of  tho.se  periods 

Six  years  of  operation  of  the  act  have 
di-moii'strated  that  it  is  a  workable  pro- 
Kram.  i;r.in«  needed  supiK)rt  to  the  wool 
p.-oducin^'  end  of  the  sheep  business. 

Shorn  wool  production  has  increas*'d 
from  2.<4  million  i^ounds  annually  at  the 
inception  of  the  act  to  265  million  pounds 
last  year 

In  view  of  the  favorable  experience  un- 
der the  prowrain,  there  is  considerable 
thinkui)^  that  the  next  legislation  ought 
not  carry  a  terminal  date  The  senior 
Senp.tor  from  Utah  introduced  a  bill  on 
February  6.  1961.  which  would  make  the 
program  permanent  in  character.  How- 
ever, short  of  adopting  that  position,  the 
Congre.ss  should  recognize  the  merit  in 
extendmk'  the  program  for  a  longer  term 
than  3  years 

The  sheep  industry  is  a  longtime  op- 
eration, re<4UirinK'  considerable  advance 
planning  both  for  breeding  and  financial 
operations 

M  the  pre.seiit  time,  for  instance,  with 
th>-  act  expiring  next  year  it  is  difficult 
for  growers  to  determine  the  size  of 
their  flocks  for  1962  and  to  know  how- 
many  ewe  lambs  to  buy  this  spring  or 
how  many  yearling  ewes  to  buy  later  in 
the  year  Actually,  ewe  lambs  bought 
this  year  will  not  be  producing  lambs 
until  2  years  from  now  Also,  it  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  obtain  financing  for  these  loni; 
term  operations  since  a  grower  cannot 
Rive  a  bank  a.ssurance  that  the  act  will 
be  extended  and  that  he  will  be  in  a 
financial  position  to  repay  such  a  loan. 

Under  present  circumstances,  with 
lamb  prices  at  only  65  percent  of  parity 
and  with  lamb  imports  and  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  industry  financially,  a 
3-year  ext^'nsion  does  not  offer  sufficient 
inducement  for  growers  to  go  into  the 
sheep  business  and  does  not  offer  suffl- 
cient  inducement  for  some  to  stay  in  the 
busine.ss  or  to  expand  their  operations 
A  6-year  extension  will  more  nearly 
provide  for  the  needed  stability  and  cer- 
tainty It  will  more  nearly  enable  the 
planning  and  financing  for  the  opera- 
tions involved  It  is  a  period  warranted 
by  the  .satisfactory  experience  of  the 
W(X)1  Act  in  the.se  past  years 

At  the  .same  time  the  period  prescribed 
satisfies  the  congressional  policy  of  pe- 
riodical return  to  the  two  Houses  for 
review  and  for  affirmative  action  on  their 
part  before  additional  extension  or 
amendment 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bfll  Will 
be  received  and  awproprtatdy  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  blU  win  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  bill  iS.  1112)  to  extend  the  iwovl- 
sions  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1984, 
as  amended,  until  Murch  31. 1968,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hrttska,  was  recelTed,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  rei erred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcobd,  as 
follows: 

Dr  it  enacted  by  the  Sctuite  and  Hoiue  of 
lieprcxentatives  of  t^!  United  States  of 
Ainrnca  in  Congress  assirmbled.  That  the  »tc- 
ond  sentence  of  Boctlon  708  of  tbe  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  Bfl  amended  (7  DjB.C.  1782). 
is  amended  by  strlkln?  out  UMrdx  81.  1962" 
imd  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "March  81. 
1968. ■• 


SPECIAL  SEnmS  OP  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  IN  CIXEBRATION  OF 
lOOTH  YEAR  OF  COMPLETION  OF 

1ST    ITIANSCONTINENTAL.    TELE- 
GRAPH LINE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  do!^k  a  bill  or.  behalf  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  CxTHTisl  and  myself  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

It  has  for  its  subject  a  centenary  cele- 
bration which  will  mark  the  completion 
of  the  first  transcontinental  telegraph 
line,  and  which  is  being  planned  for 
October  1961. 

Tliis  telegraph  line  which  had  Its  east- 
ern terminus  in  my  home  city  of  Omaha, 
was  surveyed  and  constructed  by  Ed- 
ward Creighton,  tlie  founder  of  Creigh- 
ton  University  which  is  located  in  that 
city. 

In  honor  of  the  centenary  of  that  ta- 
portanl  event  and  to  honor  the  man  who 
linked  the  East  and  the  West  by  wires, 
it  is  hiijhly  appropriate  to  issue  a  special 
series  of  commemorative  piostage  stamps 
depicting  this  event  of  national  achieve- 
ment. Because  of  hi."?  intense  interest 
in  higher  education  as  reflected  in  the 
exi.stence  of  the  highly  regarded  Creigh- 
ton University,  the  bill  contains  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  stamps  be  issued 
in  Omaha  and  make  reference  to  the 
univen^ity  on  the  first  day  cancellation 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Concressional  Rcc- 

ORD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wffl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1113)  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  in  celebratton  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  telegraph  line  and  to 
honor  the  memory  cf  Edward  Creighton. 
a  pioneer  in  American  communication, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  was  reoeived.  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jixliciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Rrpreaentativet  of  the  United  Stat«$  0/ 
America,   in   Congreu   auemblad,  Ttaak    (a) 


tlM  POBtmaiter  General  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  for  Issuance  on  October 
24,  1B61,  a  special  soles  of  postage  stamps, 
of  eu^  appropriate  design  and  denomlna- 
ttOB  •■  be  shall  prescribe.  In  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  transcontinental  tele- 
graph line  in  October  of  1861,  and  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Edward  Creighton.  a  pioneer 
In  American  communication,  whose  work 
was  a  miijor  factor  In  completing  the  first 
transcontinental  telegraph  line. 

(b)  The  Postmaster  General  shall,  with 
reepect  to  the  issuance  of  the  special  series 
at  postage  stampts  authorized  by  this  Act, 
consider  the  desirability  of  first  offering  such 
stamps  tor  sale  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  first  transcontinental 
telegraph  line  and  the  location  of  Creighton 
UnlTcrslty,  which  was  founded  by  Edward 
Creighton.  and  of  making  reference  to  sruch 
university  on  the  first-day  cancellations  cf 
such  special  series  of  postage  stamps. 


ADDITIONAL  POWERS  TO  ENABLE 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  DEAL  WITH 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  LABOR 
DISPUTES 

li4r.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  I  introduce,  for 
aiH>ropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  give  the 
President  additional  powers  to  deal  with 
national  emergency  labor  disputes,  such 
as  the  one  which  recently  occurred  in 
New  York,  and  tied  up  the  harbor  and 
the  railroads,  the  recent  airplane  strike, 
and  the  1959  steel  strike. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  strikes 
affect  the  national  health  and  safety,  the 
President — when  other  machinery  for 
settlement  is  inadequate — may  declare 
a  national  emergency  and  may  direct 
his  Attorney  General  to  go  into  court, 
to  seek  appointment  of  a  special  receiver 
to  take  possession  of  the  affected  facili- 
ties and  continue  their  operation  until 
the  strike  is  settled. 

The  bill,  which  amends  both  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act — the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  also  gives  the  President 
additional  factfinding  authority.  He 
may  appoint  a  public  factfinding  board 
to  make  recommendations  for  a  settle- 
ment; and,  following  issuance  of  the 
recommendations,  a  30-day  "cooling 
off"  period  would  be  enforced,  during 
which  time  no  legal  strike  could  be 
called. 

If  this  procedure  fails,  the  President 
then  may  seek  the  court-appointed  re- 
ceiver. The  bill  provides  that  the  re- 
ceiver would  operate  the  facility  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  national  health 
and  safety,  and  could  utilize  the  sei-vices 
of  regular  management  and  production 
personnel.  During  this  period,  the  re- 
ceiver would  maintain  existing  wages, 
hours,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; but  the  court  could  direct  that 
adjustments  be  made  within  the  frame- 
wcH'lc  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
factfinding  board.  Possession  of  the 
facility  would  not  be  restored  to  the 
employer  until  labor-management  rela- 
tions were  again  normalized. 

During  the  period  of  receivership,  the 
employer  would  have  the  option  of  re- 
cetvlng  the  net  proceeds  from  the  oper- 


ation or  accepting  from  the  Government 
"fair  and  reasonable"  compensation  for 
the  temporary  use  of  the  facilities. 

The  bill  would  not  alter  the  existing 
factfinding  and  injunction  procedures  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  It  would  permit 
the  President  to  utilize  either  those  pro- 
cedures or  the  new  factfinding  au- 
thority, or  a  combination  of  both. 

Recent  labor  disputes  once  again  have 
demonstrated  that  the  existing  means  of 
dealing  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes  are  inadequate.  We  must  de- 
vise new  methods  to  deal  with  disputes 
tha?  affect  employment,  production,  and 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  people  so 
severely  as  to  precipitate  a  crisis. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1960, 
both  candidates  for  President  agreed 
that  the  Federal  Government  needed  a 
wider  range  of  powers  to  deal  with  emer- 
gency strikes.  Our  proposal  provides 
these  additional  rwwers,  and  provides 
them  by  maintaining  and  strengthening 
the  traditional  American  means  of  set- 
tling disputes  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

We  reject  the  policy  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  has  been  suggested, 
because  it  tiends  to  force  labor  suid  man- 
agement farther  apart  and  to  induce 
them  to  await  Government  action.  Un- 
der our  proposal,  the  terms  of  final 
settlement  will  be  completely  within  the 
bargaining  power  of  both  parties,  and 
neither  can  gain  from  refusing  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith. 

Last  year  20  million  man-days  of  work 
were  lost  as  the  result  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes.  The  loss  to  our  economy 
is  staggering.  Thus,  as  an  antirecession 
move  and  as  a  means  of  more  effectively 
increasing  productivity  to  meet  the  cold 
war  challenge,  this  bill  is  essential.  Our 
system  of  private  enterprise  is  being  put 
to  its  supreme  test  by  the  challenge  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
responsibility  of  both  UJS.  management 
and  labor  that,  in  their  own  self-interest, 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining  be 
strengthened  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  President,  both  in  the  interest  of 
winning  the  cold  war  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  majesty  and  security  of  our  own 
Government  and  our  own  people,  there 
must  be  some  final  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  operate,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  result  of  a  labor -manage- 
ment dispute;  and  this  bill  w'ill  at  long 
last  confer  it. 

I  hope  very  much  the  bill  will  receive 
early  consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  list  and  analysis 
of  the  previous  seizure  statutes,  pre- 
pared by  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  in 
connection  with  the  steel  seizure  decision 
of  1951. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  list,  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1114)  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way LBboT  Act /With  respect  to  emer- 
gency%aboT  disputes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
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Javtts  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Aiken  .  w-as 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Heprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tHe  "National  Emergency 
Labur  Disputes  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  2  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  as 
follows 

(u>  By  adding  immediately  following  sec- 
tion 205  the  following  new  section 

PUBLIC    FACTTINDINO    BO.ARDS 

■  Sec  205A.  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the 
President    a   threatened  or   actual   strike  or 
lockout  affecting  an  entire  Industry  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  thereof  engaged  In  trade,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  or  with 
foreign  nations,  or  engaged  in   the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce  will,  if  permitted 
to   ocliur   or  continue.  Imperil   the   national 
heal tm  safety,  or  welfare,  and  the  settlement 
of  suclVdlspute  through  collective  bargaining 
will  be  agisted  by  such  action,  the  President 
may   appoJbt  a  public   factfinding  Board  to 
inquire  inft  the  facts  with  respect  to  such 
dispute  anl^if  the  President  so  direct  at  the 
time  of  app\itment  of  the  Board  or  there- 
after, to  mak?  such  recommendatl-)ns  to  the 
parties    as    to    the    settlement    of    the    dis- 
pute  between   them  as   It  may   deem  appro- 
priate.    The  prjvUlons  of  section  207  of  this 
Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  appointment 
powers,    and    compensation    of    such    Board 
Within  thirty  days  from  the  creation  of  such 
a  Board  it  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 
President,   which  shall   Include  a  statement 
of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  dispute,  in- 
cluding each   party's  statement  of   its   posi- 
tion,  and   if   the   President    has   so   directed, 
recommendations    to    the    parties    fur     the 
settlement    of    the    dispute    between    them 
The  President  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  report 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives    and  the 
Service,  and  shall  make  lU  contents  available 
to  the  public      Neither  party  sh.iU  be  under 
a   duty    to    accept   In   whole   or    in    part   any 
recommendation  of  settlement  made  by  the 
Board      After    the    creation    of    such    Board 
and    for    thirty   days    after    such    Board    h,\s 
made  its  report  to  the  PresldenV  no  chrtnfe;e 
except    by   agreement  shall   be    made  by   the 
parties  to  the  controversy  in  the  condi'i  >ns 
out  of  which  the  dispute  arose   ' 

(b)    By  adding  Immediately  following  sec- 
tion 210  the  following  new  section 

■Sec  210A.  Whenever  the  President  finds 
with  respect  to  a  tlireatened  or  actual  strike 
or  lo..kout  affecting  an  entire  industry  or  a 
substantial  part  thereof  eni^aged  in  -tTisde 
commerce,  transportation.  traii.sinlssUm.  or 
ci)mmunlcation  among  the  several  States  or 
v(«th  foreign  nations,  or  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce  after  ia>  he 
had  Invoked  the  provisions  of  section  205A 
or  sections  206  through  210  without  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  thereunder  or  (tai  he 
has  determined  that  the  procedures  under 
the  provisions  of  section  a05A  or  sec'...ns  206 
through  210  are  not  applicable  to  such  dis- 
pute, that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and 
authority  provided  by  this  section  iUe  nec- 
essary to  preserve  and  pWftect  the  national 
health  or  safety,  he  la  authorized  to  decl.^re 
a  national  emergency  relative  thereto  by 
Executive  order  and  to  direct  the  Attorney 
General  to  petition  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
ployer, for  the  appointment  of  a  .Hpecial  re- 
ceiver to  take  immediate  fxissessMn  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  any  plant 
mine,  or  other  facility  which  is  the  subject 
of  such  labor  dispute  and  to  u.se  and  operate 
such   plant,   mine,   or   other   facility   m    the 


interests   of    the    United    States,    and    if    the 
court    finds    t:iat   the   exercise   of    the   power 
and    authority    provided    by    this    section    1* 
necessary    to    preserve    and    protect    the    na- 
tional  health  or  safety,   it  shall   have   Juris- 
diction   to   appoint   such    a   special    receiver, 
aaid   to   make   such   other   orders   as   may    be 
appropriate      Proiided,    novreier.    That     (1» 
such   p.ant.  nune.  or  other  facility  shall  be 
operated  by    ,he  specl.il  re<.eiver  only  to  the 
extent  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  nats  >nal  health  and 
safety  of  the  Unlte<l  States  '>r  of  any  mate- 
rial  portion   of    the    p<,puiat:on    or    territory 
thereof.     (2)     the    possession    and    operatiun 
of  such   plart.   iiune.  or  other   facility  shall 
not  render  Inapplicable  any  State  or  Federal 
law    concern. ng    health,    siileiy,    security,    or 
employment  .standards    and    the   special    re- 
ceiver   while    operating    such    facility    shall 
comply  with  such  laws  as  If  it  were  privately 
operated;    {3i    the  wages,   hours,   conditions, 
and  other  t.-rms  of  employment  effective  at 
the  time  of  taking  possession  by  the  special 
receiver  sh.ill  be  maintained  without  change 
provided    that    the    court    m.iy.    If    a    public 
factfinding    board    appointed    under    section 
205A    shall     have    recommended    ch.inges    In 
rates   of   pa;',    wages    hours,   or   other   condi- 
tions of   employment    direc*    the  speoliU   re- 
ceiver to  make  such  recommendations  effec- 
tive in  whole  or  in  part  in  any  plant,  mine, 
or  other  facility  which  Is  being  operated  by 
the   special    receiver    during   such    period    of 
operation:    4'id  pru\idrd  further    That  If  no 
such   Bijard    shall   h.ive    been   appointed,   the 
President    may    in    his    discretion    apfxilnt   a 
specla!    Board  which  sh.ill   be  subject   to  tlie 
proMsions    of    sertl  jti    207    of    this    Act    and 
shall  make  such  recommendations  concern- 
ing  changes   in    rates    of   p.iy,    wages,    hours 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  for  the 
perltxl   of   .operation   by    the   speclnl    re<'eiver 
as  It   may  deem  appropriate   and   which  th^ 
court  may  direct  the  special  re -elver  to  m.ike 
effective   Ir.    whole   or   In   part    in    any    plant 
mine,  or  other  f.icility  which  is  being  opt-r- 
ated    by    the    specl.il    receiver    during    such 
period  of  operation,   14)  such  plant,  mine,   or 
other   facility  shall   be  returned   to  the  em- 
ployer ;V5  s  H)n  as  practicable,  btit  in  no  event 
later  than   thirty  days  after   the  restoration 
of  such  1,1  Dor  relations  in  such  plant,  mine 
or    other    facility    that    the    po.ssession    or 
operation   therei>f    by   the  special   receiver  Is 
no  longer  necessary  to  Insure  the  operation 
thereof  required  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of   the  national   health  and  safety 
1 5)   such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  shall 
be  operat.?d   by  the  special  receiver  for  the 
account  of   the  employer:    Prot'id^d   further. 
That,   the   employer   shall   have    the   right   to 
elect,  by  written  notice  filed  with  the  court 
within  ten  days  of  such  taking  of  jx)8sesslon. 
to  waive  all  claims   to  the  prix-eeds  of  such 
operation  and  to  receive  In  lieu  thereof  Just, 
fair,    and   rea-sonable    compensation    for    the 
perUxl   of  such   possession  and  operation  by 
the  special  receiver,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States   as    follows:     (Ai    Tlie   President   shall 
ascertain  the  amount   of   Just    fair    and  rea- 
.sonable   c  jmpensaMon    to   be    paid    as   rental 
for  the  aoproprlatioii  and   temporary   use  of 
such  plarit,  mine,  or  other   facility   while   m 
the   ix)8.sesslon  of  or  operated  by  the  special 
receiver  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States, 
such    determination    to    be    made   as    of    the 
time    of    the    taking    hereunder     and    Uiking 
Into  .iccount   the  exi.Htence  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute   which    interrupted    or    threatenecl    to 
Interrupt  the  operation  of  such  plant    mine 
or  other   facility  and    the  effect   of   such   in- 
terruption or   threatened  interruption   upon 
the  v;i;ue  to  the  employer  of  the  use  of  such 
plant,    mine,    or    other    facility.    (B>     if    the 
amount   So  ascertained   Is  not    acceptable   to 
the    employer    as    Just     fair,    t.nd    reasonable 
compensation     for     the     approj^rlatlon     and 
temporary   use   of   the   property    taken  here- 
under and  ivs  full   and   complete  compensa- 
tion   therefor     the    employer    shall    be    paid 


75  per  centum  of  such  amount  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  sue  the  United  Slates  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  manner  provided 
for  by  sections  1357  and  1491  of  tlUe  38  of 
the  Unlte<l  States  Ci«le  to  ri»cover  such  fur- 
ther sums  aa  when  added  to  the  amount  so 
paid  shall  con.stuute  Just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able compensaMon  for  the  approprlatUui 
and  temporary  use  of  the  property  so  taken 
In  the  event  such  notice  of  election  Is  filed 
with  the  court  the  special  recelv.-r  shall  pay 
over  to  the  United  States  the  procee<ls  ol 
the  operations  of  such  plant.  ini:,e  or  other 
facility  while  m  his  p<wv.<;ession  ' 

Src  3    The  Rail*a\  Labor  Act,  as  amended, 
lb  hereby  further  .imended  <ui  foUo'As: 

I  at    By  adding  immediately  following  sec- 
tion   10  the  following  new  section 

•  St-r     lOA    Wh.-never    the    Preslden-    fliuis 
with   respec    t<i  a  di.pute   between   a   carrier 
atid   I's  employees  after    ia»    he   has   invoked 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  thl.s  Act  with- 
out   settlement    of    the    dispute    thereunder. 
or    ibi    he   has   determined    that    the   proce- 
lUire.s  under   the  provUsloiis  of   section  7   are 
not    .ippllc.ib'e    to    such    dispute,    that    such 
di.spute  threatetis  sub.stantlally   to  Interrupt 
n:ters*ate   conimerce  to  a  decree  such   as  to 
deprive  ai.y  ,substaiUlal  section  of  the  couti 
try   of    e.s.sential    transportation   service,    and 
that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  author- 
ity   provided    by    this    section    are    nece&.sary 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  national   health 
or  safety  or  the  health  or  safety  of  any  sub- 
stantial section  of  the  country,  he  Is  au'ho;  - 
izetl  to  declare  a  national  emergency  relative 
thereto    by    Executive    order    and     to    direct 
the  Attorney  C-ener:»l  to  petition  any  district 
court   o:    tne   United   st.ite.^   h.r.  ing   Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  currier  for  the  ai'polnlment  of   a 
fperlal  receiver  to  t.\ke  Immediate  i>o.«e.s.sion 
in    the    name    of    the    United    State.s    of    the 
equipment     and     fHcllltles     of     any     carrier 
which  Is  the  subject  of  such  dispute  and  to 
use  afid  oi)erate  su-'h  equipment   and  faf  lii- 
tles    lu    the    interest    ot    the    United    States, 
and   If    the  court    finds   that   the   exerci.sc   o: 
the    iHJwer    and    authority    provided    by    thus 
se.'ion   Is  necessary   to  preserve  and   prote<  t 
the   national   health  or  safety   or   the   health 
or   .'<afety  of   any   substantial   .<ie<.  turn   of    the 
country  it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  apixjlnt 
KUch    a    special    receiver    and    U^   make    such 
other    orders    as    may    he    appr^       .I'e-     Pru- 
iidrd.    however.    That     ill     sn- .      ecjulpment 
and  facilities  shall  be  operat«>d  by  the  special 
receiver    only    to    the    extent    which    In    the 
opinion  of  the  court   is  necessary   ui  pro'ect 
the  national  health  and  safety  of  the  United 
States,  or  of   any  substantial  section   of   the 
territory  or  material  ynirtlon  of  the  popula- 
tion  thereof,    (2)    the  p<i6.«e.sslon   and   opera- 
tion  of  such   equipment   and   facilities   shall 
not  render  ina[)pllcable  any  SUite  or  Federal 
l.iw    concerning    health,    safety     sei-urlty,    or 
employment   standards     and   the   special    re- 
cei-,er   while   operating   such   eq-.:ipment    and 
t,ic;liMes  shall   'omply    with   such   laws   as    i; 
they  were  prlv.-^tely  operated,    (3i    the  wa^es 
hours,   conditions,   and    other    term.s   of   em- 
plo\-ment    effective    at    the    time    of    taking 
possession    by    the    special    receiver    shall    be 
maintained    without    change     provided    tha' 
the  Court   may    If    a   board   ap|viinted    under 
section   10  shall   have  recommended  change^ 
in  rales  of  p,iy    wages    hours,  or  other  con- 
ditions   of    employment,    direct    the    special 
rei-eUer   to   make   such   recommend. itions  ei 
fei-tive   In   whole   or    in   part   with   re»{)ect    to 
the    o[)eratlon    of    equipment    and    facilities 
wlikh  are  being  operated  by  the  special  re- 
ceiver during  such  i>ertod  of  operation:   And 
provided  fwt'trr,  That  If  no  such  board  shall 
have  been   appointed,   the  President   may   In 
his  discretion  apixilnt  a  .sjieclal  board  which 
shall   be   subject    to   the   provisions   of   para- 
graphs one  and  two  of  section  10  of  this  Act 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations  con- 
cerning   changes     In    rates    of    pay,     wages, 
hours    and  other  conditions  of  employment 
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for  the  period  of  operation  by  the  special 
receiver  a»  It  may  deem  appropriate  and 
which  the  court  may  direct  the  ipeeial  re- 
ceiver to  make  efTectl^e  In  whole  or  In  part 
in  any  with  respect  U.>  the  operation  of  any 
equipment  or  faclUtle*  which  are  being  oper- 
ated by  the  special  receiver  during  luch 
period  of  operation:  (4)  such  equipment 
and  facilities  shall  be  returned  to  the  car- 
rier aa  soon  as  practicable,  but  In  no  event 
later  than  thirty  dayt  after  the  restoration 
of  such  labor  relatlo-'oa  between  such  car- 
rier and  Its  employees  that  the  possession 
or  operation  thereof  by  the  special  receiver 
Is  no  longer  neceesarj  to  Insure  the  opera- 
tion thereof  required  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  national  health  and 
safety  or  the  health  ind  safety  of  any  sub- 
stantial section  of  tlie  country;  (6)  such 
equipment  and  facilities  shall  be  operated 
by  the  special  receiver  for  the  account  of 
the  carrier:  Provided  further.  That  the  car- 
rier Bhall  have  the  right  to  elect,  by  written 


notice  filed  with  the  court  within  ten  days 
of  such  taking  of  possession,  to  waive  all 
claims  to  the  proceeds  of  such  operation 
imd  to  receive  In  lieu  thereof  Just,  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  periled  of 
such  possession  and  operation  by  the  8]}eclal 
receiver,  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  as 
follows:  (A)  The  President  shall  ascertain 
the  amount  of  just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  to  be  paid  as  rental  for  the 
appropriation  and  temporary  use  of  such 
equipment  and  facilities  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  or  operated  by  the  special  receiver 
In  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  such 
<leterminatlon  to  be  made  els  of  the  time  of 
the  taking  hereunder,  and  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  existence  of  the  labor  d:L8pute 
which  interrupted  or  threatened  to  lnt<irrupt 
the  operation  of  such  equipment  tind  facili- 
ties and  the  effect  of  such  interruption  or 
threatened  Interruption  upon  the  value  to 
the  carrier  of  the  use  of  such  facllitl&s;  (B) 
If  the  amount  so  ascertained  la  not  accept- 

YovNOSTOw  I*,  Co.  V.  Sawyer 
Frankfurter,  J.,  eoQCUrring 


able  to  the  carrier  as  Just,  fair,  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  appropriation 
and  temporary  use  of  the  property  taken 
hereunder  and  as  full  and  complete  compen- 
sation therefor,  the  carrier  shall  be  paid 
75  per  centum  of  such  amount  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  sue  the  United  C.ates  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  by  sections  1357  and  1491  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  recover  such 
further  sums  as  when  added  to  the  amount 
so  paid  shall  constitute  Just,  fair,  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  appropriation 
and  temporary  use  of  the  property  so  taken. 
In  the  event  such  notice  of  election  Is  filed 
with  the  court,  the  special  receiver  shall 
pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  proceeds 
of  the  operations  of  such  equipment  and 
facilities  while  In  his  possession." 

The  list  and  analysis  presented  by  Mr. 
Javits  are  as  follows: 


Appendix  I. — Synoptic  analysis  of  legislation  authorizing  seizure  of  industrial  property 


Duration 


HUlUt« 


A  s  enacted 


UiillriMMl   ami   Tcle- 
(trm^ih  Art  of  IHfti, 


12  .*tat    3M 
aftp<l  Jan   :<1 

rci'i,  July  14. 


En- 
1>*«2. 
.<t«t. 
Ilsfi2 


.•m>-  120  of  Niilional 
De'eii!*  Acl  o( 
191  n,  3"!  Stat  lf*>, 
?13,  .yi  r  S  (\  !«ec 
*),  as  anion. 1e<l 

Kniwlixl  Iuiic.<.  lyiG 


Not  "In  fore*  any 
lonper  th«ii  U 
nec««sary  (or 
the  suppression 
of  thu  rel*!- 
llon  " 


No  time  limit. 


3    Arniv    ApproprU- 

tions   Act  uf  ItflO, 

:m   .'JIat     61H,    M5, 

1(1  r  S  C    13*il 

Knaiteil     Aug      2W, 

4.  Naval  Kmerjtenoy 
Kiinil  Art  of  IW17, 
3<.i  Stat    llfi3,  1192. 

w'j;,.    M    rsc 

H2 
Kn.ile<l  .Mar  4, 
i.iir  iCf  Kmer- 
K»iuy  Shlpplnn 
Kiimf  Act  of  1917, 
iTifr«.) 


Kincrupncy  Shipping 
Kund  Act  of  1917, 
40  Stat  1«2.  En- 
acted, June  I.\ 
1»17. 


<lo 


.do 


To  6  months  aft«r 
poaoe  with  tb« 
German  Em- 
pire, 40  Stat. 
182,  183. 


As  extended  or 


R«pealed  after  3 
veers,  see.  2(a) 
(1),  41  Stat.  068, 
Ions  S,  ino. 


President  may— 
(1)  "lake  over  (or  use  or 
operation"  any 
plant,  "whether 
for  not]  United 
States  has  •  *  • 
agreement  with 
the  owner  or  occu- 
pier." 
(9  "take  Immediate 
possession  of  any 
•  •  •  plant" 
"equipped  for  the 
bufldlni!  or  pro- 
duction of  ships  or 
material." 

>  (lovernment  possea^ion  of  the  Nation's  raOroads  takan  on  Dec.  X,  1017,  was  speclflcaUy 
209  of  the  TransporUtlon  Act  of  1090,  41  Stat.  4M,  «B7. 


St-opc  of  iiuthorlty 


President  may  "take  pos- 
session" of  telefp'aph  lines 
and  railroads,  prescribe 
rules  for  their  operation, 
ana  place  all  officers 
and  employees  un'ier 
military  control. 

President,  throuph  the 
head  of  any  department,' 
may  selie  any  plant 
and  may  oi>erate  plants 
throuirh  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Department. 


President,  through  Secre- 
tary of  War,  may  take 
poitsMslon  of  and  utilize 
any  system  or  part  of 
any  system  of  transpor- 
tation. 

President  may— 

1.  "take  over  for  use  or 

operation''  any  fac- 
tory "whether  |or 
not)  the  United 
States  has  *  •  • 
agreement  with  the 
owner  or  occupier. ' ' 

2.  "take  Immediate  pos- 

session of  any  fac- 
tory" producing 
ships  or  war  ma- 
terial for  the  Navy. 


Limitations  on  its 
exercise 


Terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  dur- 
ing seizure 


a.  "  When  In  his  [the  Pres- 

ident's) judpment  the 
public  siifety  may 
require  it." 

b.  President  may  not"en- 

gape  In  auy  work  of 
railroad  construc- 
tion." 

a.  Exercisable  "in  time  of 

war  or  when  war  Is 
imminent." 

b.  Plant  Is  eauipped  for 

making  ''necessary 
supplies  or  equip- 
ment for  the  Army" 
or  "in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  War" 
can  be  transformed 
readily  to  such  use. 

c.  Owner  refuses  to  give 

Government  order 
precedence  or  to  per- 
form. 
Exercisable    "In    time   of 
war."  ' 


xeAal 
war 


ExeAlable  "in  time  of 
war  (,or  of  national 
emergency  determined 
by  the  President  before 
Mar.  1,  1918). 


a.  Owner  fails  or  refuses 

to  give  precedence  to 
an  order  for  "ships  or 
war  material  as  the 
necessities  of  the  O  ov- 
ernment";  refuses  to 
deliver  or  to  comply 
with  a  contract  as 
modified  by  Presi- 
dent 

b.  E:^erclsable  within  "the 

limits  of  the  amounts 
appropriated     there- 
for." 
Exercisable    "within    the 
limits   of  the   amounts 
herein  iiuthoriied." 


Failure  or  refusal  of  owner 
of  shipbuilding  plant  to 
give  Government  orders 
precedence  or  to  comply 
with  order. 


None. 


....do. 


.do 


.do- 


.do- 


.do. 


.do. 


Conipen<;;ition 


President  shall  ap[K)int  3 
commissioners  to  as;;ess 
compensation  to  which 
the  company  is  en- 
titled and  to  report  to 
Congress  for  its  action. 


Compen.satlon  ">liall  lie 
fair  and  just." 


Do. 


President  shall  deter- 
mine "just  comi>easa- 
tion";  if  the  claimant 
is  dissatisfied,  he  shall 
be  paid  50  percent  of 
the  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Presi- 
dent and  may  sue, 
subject  to  existing  law, 
in  the  district  courts 
and  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  the  rest  of 
"just  compensation." 

Same  as  next  above,  ex- 
cept that  the  prepaid 
jjeroentage  when  the 
owner  Is  dissatisfied  la 
75  percent. 


terminate!  by  statute  on  Mar.  1,  1920,  prior  to  the  end  of  the  "war."    See  sec. 


I 
11 


<     M 


[■■ 
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February  28 


PfMitinnod 


Statu  t« 


6  lyia  Ainen<lnienteto 
fcmergenCT 
?!iH)p'.nj!  Puna 
Art  nf  !91T. 

A     40  ^Ul    535. 

KnarttKl   Apr.   22. 


V.     W    ?taL     1020, 

K:iai-t.-.l    Nov.    4, 
l'Jl8. 


I>aritloo 


As  CRacted 


As  eiter.  leil  ix 


S«>l-i"  n'.   \\\\i  >)fity 


I  !■ 


f  ,1    .,v  1    . 

•lerrtte 


of  ^tnr!  'Tm^nt  'lu.' 
Uir  ■«'iiur« 


To  •  months  wtler  I  Kppe»k>.!  after  2     -f  4:«!S«.l«-n;  iiuty 

DMee  wiUi  thr     i  jrf.*r^,  41  rit*t. 

Oerni.m  Yw.         \  (*•*.  Jliii'  ',  I'J-V 
ptn>. 


1;     ■    l»«f      tX«»-aM(l 


riiJl- 


M; 

i',*i: 


Vnv\  Act  j  To  enil 


K)    Stat. 

i 
AiiR.      10,   I 


'A  oria 
War  I  w.;-ti 
()errii:v.M> 


lyp 
Se<-    1",  Hi  >Ut.  27«, 

.Ty 
^ec.  12,  10  ?tat.  276, 

271. 


v.,  i<  .u  1  I't'T  ;'i  I 


Itj  Stat.  276, 


2S»5. 


To  eml  of  U  or!  1 
War  I  w'.t.h 
Oerinaiiy, 


t?"  rxtrnl  srhr  1  p!anta 

i>r  mat"  rmi'^  tt»T- 

(i>r  lutd  rt^iuLMtj   n 
I  iii'J     ljr     ;.- 

Prp.il'lr:  :   :■    I  . 
(I J  re<i':  "iii    '"        ;i»>-  «. 
!■;.■  -,      ..        .    fl«  ., 

ties  fijr  tf'f'n. 


nM>  str-.i  riu  "  »t\  Lt 
m  (^•.•v-.ij  >  lo.-  lr»u.^ 
\-K  ::.■>,;  ■  ■:.li)iiy''''-S  "' 
;  '  ;••-  ^  '  i.-V  sr<'  or 
TTii .    f  •    '  •■r-i.'^T  rn- 

Uo.i  ...  >...[».  t.;  •    ,u.l. 

r  ■■.;•,..<   -  •  ,•.-. 
^  j.-ri-     iM'-  ■■»■  •      n  tlir 
lirMt-  1)1  tin'  ii:    .uiiiUi 
lit  ii  .:.  .1  .iiioCiltHl." 
V  ,       ,,'  *.       ■  A  it*. In     ihr 


(2)  take  over  any  fuctory , 

[i  ick.r.-- house,   oil 

;    ■^■v  ..  c,  mine,  or 

■  ';«-r   :•.  int   w'lorp 

r  insy  !«  'iiri^ 
durwl.  [>re(«k.-p<l. 
or  T:.ine<l,  an.!  ti' 
ui  *■■  lie  If  •"     i:;  ' 


nc« 


nit" 
in>: 

r;  r 
'Ic  ■ 


(3,1  r-  ; -.Hill  in  »:  ! 
•.k  over  I  lit 
I  I-.'  biLilne-n."!. 
.1  ill  appurte- 
n  in.-fs  thereof  be- 
InnmuM.  to  such 
proilucer  or 
dealt'r"  of  coal  and 
W.  ind  may  op- 
■  u.  [t  throuRh 
■  r;    :.••  luy  of  his 


8.  J'jlnt  r^-s-jlutlon  of 
July  l"},  iyl8,  40 
tJtat.  y04. 


5oo.    Ifi   of    Federal 
Water  I'ower  Aet 

of  lyao,  41  sut. 

106J,  1072;  18 
\:,^C..  sec  80B. 
F.nacte<l  Jane  10. 

iy-2«. 


'DurtiiK  t.''.'  •en- 
tlnuaiice  •:■'.  v 
present  w-vr 


T  TminaU-d  on 
JiJy  31,  1919,  by 

rr}i»'  il,  July  II, 
IwiJ,  41  St  U. 
1.'7. 


FfMUdi-I 

SJ-sskj:. 
prate' 

t.l-p'  . 
(ir  r  i'!;i 


.ly 


■v: 


No  time  aiiilt ■  -.-      1 


10.  ?ec    'W>   if  Commu- 

IlifMtloIlS      Act     of 

14.i4,  (^  Stat    1064, 
i;i)4.     47     U.S.C. 

I".nicte<l    June     18, 
I'J'U 


.do. 


seask^u 

(ta::;^. 
traii>:: 
COIi-T  ; 

un.i.r  : 
KC'l'T  I 
■tor.  i: 
th«-:ii. 


1.4K.  \»r- 
f  .liiil  op 
y  tell  , -HiiP 
If  T-.  \mf  i-a('i'  . 
ly-slem  " 
i;  ly  lakf  [os- 
j;   a;iy    i)r'i)»Tt. 

IKlVKThcli.*  ^, 

i..-ion  Hues,  p'. 
t»<l  or   ipej  xlf'. 
.1  i^iL^*'  from  llir 

r    -A    r  (     ,•■  :•    , 
1    ::.  ly    c'Ih  rulr 


['rf.-^;!'  ri!  may  "use  or 
eoiitr.j.  •  •  •  nr.y  su{-h 
Station  and/or  its  appi- 
ratas  md  nqulpmnnt  by 
any  di'[«trtrTient  of  the 
(ioTeriiment  iinder  sucb 
reffointioiLa  as  b«  may 
prr,vr;S«  " 


\     r.it;    111?! 


luisitionlnc  ls"nec- 
ft^>.v/y  to  the  supp»)rt  of 
t!.«  Army  or  the  *  *  * 
Nn  y,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic u<«  connocfp<l  with 
the  coiii.'iMii   defense." 


rrcaUicnt  io  u  "o< 
(■nry  t«  ^«cuie  aj 
•deqaate  supply  of 
ne«>.s.<aui«s  fi>r  *  *  * 
til*-  V'liiy  or  *  *  * 
t:  .  ^  ivv,  or  for  any 
oi;  •  ['urillc  use  con- 
!  *ith  ttie  com- 
',■  '.  n^v." 

:  iiist  turn 
\  ..  k  i4»  5oon 
.:  ■  iT  '  lovem- 
^■..•■rilion  "Is 
s  .  ;  i.il  for  the 
1  .  -vccurity  or 
■  V    ' 

rrn.|i;<-.  -    ir  dealer— 
a.  iu...   to  conform   to 
prices     or     regula- 
tions   5<t    by    the 
Federal     Trade 
C'oaiiiiLssion  under 
the  direction  of  the 
rresi<lent,     who 
deems    it    "neces- 
sary   for    the    el!i- 
clent  [>roeecutlonof 
tbc  war." 
or 
h    Ks;.^  to  operate  effl- 
<  ;•  ally,     or     con- 
tiiiil.s  business  in  a 
way"  prejudicial  to 
the     public    uilir- 
(•  • 
i'r.  -.  !■  u;    ■:..  :•-    MI    ii.T 
f--:iry    for    the    national 
Si     :rtu-  or  Jifprise." 


i  '  >i.l.nt  iM'lievrs,  a.>. 
evi'lcnced  by  a 
written  ordt.'r  ad- 
■  IrisMMl  to  the  holder 
i.f  iny  license  here- 
un.l.T  :i:.it'  the 
v  .:  !y  ..;  til.-  I'nited 
Sl.lt.-S    iletnaii'ls    it." 

Seliure  is  "for  the  pur- 
t>o»e  of  manufactur- 
InK  nitrates,  explo- 
sive."!, or  munitions  of 
war.  or  for  any  other 
purpose  in  vol  vine 
";r  5-i'"v  nf  tr.- 
L  iilt->I  ■  tales 

'  Ou"  ■!  Is  1'  rule  \  to 
t '  .  ■!■  nglti  of  time 
V  .  iv  i;  ije»ir  to  lt»e 
rioildrlit  to  be  liec- 
e-nary  to  a«»mplish 
\.v.'\  ;nir ;-  .^-^ 

;  '  ".■Uilm.-t 

.      .-liat*    - 


I  a.  IT-^. 


1.  r;.  .r  ;i~  i^t.T 
or  otluT  11  i- 
tlonal        filler 


(nmpeiisaUcn 


Same  •»  liext  above. 


Pre-iident    "sl.all 
tain    and    pay 

C<.:ii!-i'::^.i;:"n" 
(,'.»  •  i-r  >  :,-  -. 
be  --.a.  te  i^.u  ! 
cent  o(  tbe    ll:  " 

teriiiiiie'l  i  .  t 

'lev.',  ii:  ;  I..  1 . 
tte  !,-!"..  I 

»  luc'  .re  !  ere' 
jur;.-.-'.i(  ti.iii .  'i.r 
"f";  l.^tcoIupeI..■ 


I'r^^i'lent    Ul.i 
ne/ui.it.'  ;.-  '   ■      :    e 
einploymei  t,  i  .:;- 

trol.  ant  .■.■:;;..■!  ■  i 
t.  Ill  ol  enii''o\ e^.s." 


Pn>-il.l.-,- 
scrll.tr   •   • 
tloiu*  •  • 
emplovTTif 
trol.  1'.  : 
tion  .i'  1  •  .- 
ploye«-5. 


r.>'  ..  I- 

T   t  ' .  »• 

.   i  I    II- 


>e: 
A 


•scer- 
a   Just 

if   the 

>1    -!:e.l, 
:•    |..T- 

ui:t  <le- 
I-  1  re*i- 

-iie  In 
f.  irt.«, 

I !  e  re > ; 

>.il».i. 
t'  e    h-uer- 
;  1  1,:    I-  und 


S  ime  as  neit  alove 


.None 


....do. 


do. 


b.  Il  la  ne«»s»«ry  to  [*•- 

s«-rve    t'..'    ii.-alr-illty 
of  the  Lalte.l  .--tates. 


LK). 


Uwner  ih&ll  t*  i.^.i  1 
"jual  and  lair  (xiin- 
1»  u.-.vtldii  lor  the  wff 
of  Hal  1  pri.jx-rty  a.v  iii.ay 
U-  fiii-.l  by  the  Kfl- 
eral  lower;  ('..ninil."- 
sioti  u[N)n  the  t)a.<ls  o( 
a  rea^viriable  profit  In 
tune  of  iM'iire,  ami  tfie 
cost  of  reslorlnif  said 
proix'rty  to  a.s  e.K>d 
CDIl.lUli.li  aa  eil.vted  at 
thi'  tune  of  the  takine 
over  thereof,  leji.*  thi' 
r(^a.soii.ible  value  of  any 
ImprovemenLs  •  •  • 
made  thereto  by  the 
L'luted  t^tatM  an  I 
which  are  vaiaable  and 
s<Tvlc«'at  le  to  the 
[owner]." 

I'ri-sMent  shall  a.>;c>Ttaln 
Just  eonn^n.sation  and 
o-rtify  It  to  Congress 
l<)r  ipproj. nation,  If  the 
owner  Ls  .llssatl.sfleil, 
he  shall  t.e  pal.l  7.".  jx'r- 
orit  of  the  amount 
df  ti-rnilned  by  the 
I're.sMent  ami  may 
■sue,  sutijtx-t  l<)  eiLstlnK 
taw.  In  the  dbtnit 
eourts  and  the  Coort  of 
Claiins  for  the  rest  of 
Just  cotupensatton." 
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•V 


IL 


12 


U 


14 


Statute 


Amendmenti  to 
CommunlcAtloDH 
Act,  M  8Ut.  18,  47 
r.S.CwcWXKd). 

Enacted  Jan.  3A, 
IMS. 


Danttaa 


Asenftctad 


No  tlnw  HmU . 


S<>c.  fulit  of  Vationa 
Ivfense  .Act  of 
IIMO,  M  Stat.  CTf.. 
880. 

F,nact*J     June     », 


See.  9  of  Selective 
Tralnlni!  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1»40.  M 
Stat     RH.I.   HW,    .'O 

V  s  (V  Apr'  (i«Mf> 

e.1  )  soc.  3m. 
Kn.icteil  S«'[>t  1>, 
1V40,  anH-ii(le<l  1  > 
WHr  I,atx)r  THn- 
jHittw  Act,  57  Slat. 
Ita.  164.  (i.v  ,  Infru 

S«v  3  of  War  I.«N)r 
I>isputi«  Act  of 
HH3,   57   Slat.    163, 

iM,     SO     vac. 

App.      (194«     ed  ) 
sec    1503. 
Knacted     June     2.\ 
1»43. 


do 


To  May  l.S.  1945, 
M  Stat.  tfiSA,  M7. 


Ai  extandad  or 


Repealed  in  less 
than  3  months, 
Sept.  1«,  1040, 
M  Stat.  885, 
803. 


Extended  to  Mar. 
31,  lM7,Q0  8tat. 
341,342. 


16.  Title  VIII,  "Repric- 
Uijf  of  War  Con- 
tracts," of  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1M3, 
5H  SUt.  :^1,  92,  SO 
r  S.C.  App.  (1946 
ed.)  9W.  1192.  En- 
acted Feb.  25,  1944. 


16.  Selective  SerTice  Act 
of  1948,  62  Stat. 
604,  «25,  626,  50 
I'.S.C.  App.  sec. 
45«. 
Enacted  June  24, 
1948. 


To  termination 
of  tins  act  by 
concurrent 
resolution  tij 
ConcreMR  or  of 
liostilltles. 
Pbints  seiied 
previously  way 
be  operated 
until  6  months 
after  termina- 
tion of  hostlll- 
ties. 


To  termination  of 
hostilities. 


N'o  time  limit. 


S«i|ie  of  iiuthoiity 


Same  power  as  in  sec 
M6(c),  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  next  aliove. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
under  President's  direc- 
tion, may  "take  over 
and  ojierale  such  plant 
or  facility." 


President  may  "lake  im- 
mediate possession  of 
any  such  plant."  (Ex- 
tend»d  by  amendment 
to  "any  plant,  mine,  or 
facility"  capable  of  pro- 
ducinp  "any  articles  er 
materials  which  may  1)C 
required  •  •  *  or  which 
may  1*  useful"  for  tlic 
war  efTort,  57  Stat.  1G3, 
164.) 

President  may  "take  im- 
mediate possession"  of 
"any  plant,  mine,  or 
facility  equipped  for  the 
manufacture,  produc- 
tion, or  mining  of  any 
articles  or  materials 
which  may  be  required 
•  •  •  or  which  may  be 
useful"  for  the  war 
eflort. 


President  may  "lake  im- 
mediate jKWsession  of 
the  plant  or  plants  *  *  ' 
and  •  •  •  operate  them 
in  accordance  with  sec.  9 
of  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended." 


President  may  "take  Im- 
mediate possession  of 
any  plant,  mine,  or  other 
(acility  •  •  •  and  to  op- 
erate it  •  •  •  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  such  articles 
or  materials." 


Liu  itation?  on  its 
exercise 


h. 


Pros  dent  proclaims  a 
sU  te  or  threat  of  war. 
Pres.dent  "deems  it 
ne.«ssary  in  the  in- 
ter est  of  the  national 
se<tirity  and  defense." 
c.  Power  to  seiie  and  use 
pr3i)erty  continues  to 
"rot  later  than  C 
months  after  the  ler- 
m  nation  of  such  state 
or  threat  of  war"  or 
than  a  date  set  by 
concurrent  resolution 
of  Congress, 

a.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

diems  any  existing 
plant  necessary  for 
tie  national  defense. 

b.  He  is  unable  to  reach 

af-Teemcnt  with  its 
oviner  for  its  use  or 
oiieralion. 

a.  Plant  is  equipped  for  or 

capable  of  l)eing  read- 
ily transformed  for 
tlie  manufacture  of 
necessary  supplies. 

b.  Owner  refuses  to  give 

Government  order 
precedence  or  to  fill  it. 


a.  Finding  and  proclama- 

tion by  the  Presi- 
dent that  — 

(1)  there  is  an  Inter- 

ruption on  ac- 
count of  a  labor 
dwturbance, 

(2)  tlie  war  efTort  will 

be  unduly  im- 
peded, 

(3)  seizure    is    neces- 

sary to  insure 
operation. 

b.  Plant  must  be  returned 

to  owner  within  60 
days  "after  the  res- 
toration of  the  pro- 
ductive efficiency." 

a.  The  Secretary  of  a  De- 

partment deems  the 
price  of  an  article  or 
service  required  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by 
the  Department  is 
unreasonable. 

b.  The  Secretary,  after  the 

refusal  of  the  person 
furnishing  the  article 
or  service  to  agree  to  a 
price,  sets  a  price. 
The  person  "willfully 
refuses,  or  willfully 
fails"  to  furnish  the 
articles  or  services  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the 
Secretary. 

a.  President  with  advice 

of  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources 
Board  determines 
prompt  delivery  of 
articles  or  materials 
.  is  "in  the  interest  of 
the  national  secu- 
rity." 

b.  Procurement  "has  been 

authorifed  by  the 
Congress  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces"  or 
the  AEC. 
c  Owner  refuses  or  falls  to 
give  precedence  to 
(iovernment  order 
placed  with  notice 
that  it  is  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section, 
or  to  fill  the  order 
properly. 


c. 


Terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  dur- 
Ine  seliure 


None 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  oi>erate  the 
plant  "either  by 
Government  per- 
sonnel or  by  con- 
tract with  private 
firms." 

None 


Compensation 


Same  as  next  above. 


Same  "terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employ- 
ment which  were 
In  effect  at  the 
time  (of  taking) 
possession,"  except 
that  terms  and  con- 
ditions might  be 
changed  by  order 
of  the  War  Labor 
Board  on  applica- 
tion (sees.  4,  5,  57 
Stat.  163,  165). 


.None. 


Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  "fix  the  comi)en- 
sstion." 


"The compensation  *  •  • 
aball  be  fair  and  just." 


Same  as  uoit  above 


\  n 


Do. 


.do. 


'Fair  and  just  compen- 
satlOQ  shall  be  paid." 


=1  i 
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Statute 


Spo.  201'a  of  De- 
fense f'ro'liictlon 
A.t,  fA  St.it.  7l«, 
7W,  59  r.s.c. 
App.  <<«■   iN^Ka)- 

Enicte.l  Sept.  8, 
m.i(i  ameTi'le<l,  66 
Slit.  131,  l.iJ,  q.v., 
i;ifr.i. 


Duration 


Ajenactf<l 


As  extendeil  or 
rp[«aJeil 


]f  luthorlty 


Linil!.itlr>i;«  "n  its 


of  .'III ploy uitiU  i!ur 
lug  s.iiurc 


To  June  30,  r».M 
But  see  *!<• 
Tlft^ai.  M  .-^l  it 
7W,  8r-'. 


18. 


St-c  111-2  ♦."■2)  of  De- 
feris.'  Pro'luc- 
tion  Art  Amend- 
meiiu  of  I'.t.'il.  6S 
t^lat.    131.    132,    SO 

I'  .■;  c.  .\rip.  sec. 

a08i(b). 
ErMKted     July     31, 

IK'I 


To  June  30,  H*.iJ, 

06  81)0..  131.  144 


Mrnill-l    to  J'lil.V 

;il.  I'-'-'-l,  &5SUt. 
110. 
■.  \t.'iiltMl  to  June 
:«i.  PitiJ.  ser.  HI, 
(ioSui.  131,  U-t. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INVESTMENT  COM- 
PANY ACT  OF  1940 
Mrs.  NEUBEROER.    Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1940. 

In  the  President's  press  conlerence  of 
Wednesday,  February  8,  he  referred  to 
what  he  called  "unmoral  practices  con- 
ducted in  the  American  business  com- 
munity." He  said  that  he  hoped  "that 
the  business  community  itself  will  con- 
sider what  steps  it  could  take  to  lift  this 
shadow  from  its  shoulder." 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  would  en- 
coura£?e  boards  of  directors  of  regis- 
tered investment  companies  and  their 
investment  advisers  and  underwriters  to 
maintain  the  highest  standards  of  fidu- 
ciary responsibility  among  their  o^^-n 
members. 

This  bill  seeks  to  protect  the  investor. 
It  provides  that  responsible  officials  in 
the  investment  industry  disclose  details 
of  private  transactions  and  dealings  in 
securities  In  which  the  companies  they 
manage  also  had  an  Interest.  Safe- 
guards built  into  the  legi.slation  would 
prevent  abuses  by  bringing  the  SEC, 
and  ultimately  the  courts,  into  the  pic- 
ture when  disclosure  sought  is  not  vol- 
untarily brought  forth. 

Members  of  this  body  are  aware  of 
my  deep  interest  in  protecting  the  con- 
sumer. The  investment  company  busi- 
ness IS  that  aspect  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry most  directly  affecting  the 
consumer-public.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  seen  a  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  citizens  who  have  invested 
small  amounts  of  money  in  investment 
companies  as  a  means  of  participating 
in  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
Billions  of  dollars  are  now  being  man- 
aged by  such  companies  and  their 
boards  of  directors  on  behalf  of  small 
and  large  investors.  The  highest  stand- 
ards of  business  ethics  are  required  of 
these  money  managers. 


I'l.-si  '.■•■  t  !:..»>  •"rciulsl- 
Uon  e<i  .ipiii.-nt.  «up- 
plii-iii'  o::. ;■•'•. .-nt  part.' 
liitT.'ii'.  ij'  '  it>-ru»ls  or 
f.n'.  :ii<'s  ncci's.-i.u':.  Jor 
the  !:i»iiiif  u  tun-  wrv- 
Itiii ',  or  oi^Tation  of 
siu-h  O'ltiippieiit,  sup- 
plies iir  compoiinit 
ptirU-  "  '■.-•  St.it-  7"J** 
7«<J  K.-stn.  t""l  m  tho 
main  to  [•jtvimuI  prop- 
erty '  .  >f  lii'i(>>',  65 
Sut    1  i.'. 


Court     i<in  Wuii,  il.ini     of 
reai  proTwrty  in  sit^"!- 


TrcsMrTit        Ii'tiTiniTii'^ 
Uint 

a.  It'  iJise  is  ••m'e<le<i  for 
national  defense. " 

t'    the  nee<l  is  ••lmme<ll 
ate     an<l     lini)encl- 
In-',"  "will  not  ail 
nut  of  ilrlay  or  re- 
sort   to    any    other 
sourn-  of  siipt'b." 

c.  other  rea.'onat)le 
nie:oi.>i  of  oi  ^lint 
tise  of  the  property 
hiive  I'fen  ei- 
bausted. 

rrrslJent  Jet>m«  th.-  ri.kl 
projierty  •■neo«s:ir>  iii 
the  uileri-st  of  nutiuuai 

■  li'lrtlSC." 


N'  me- 


('{imperwrnllon 


...do 


Prislflent  thmll  dr 
terinlnr  Jiut  comp«iis  i- 
Uon  as  of  the  liin'-  l!"' 
pntixTty  IS  taWwi  if 
o«iHT  is  ■'.is.'iatiaf  <'l.  *!'■ 
shill  I  •■  iTdrnpllv  p.i:  1 
7''  I  crifa  I'f  till 
..Mio  itit   !rt<rTiii:ir.|     ■. 

tlic  rri-'l'lcllt  :U1"1  m:i> 
me  witliui  3  ><-ur'  \:\ 
the  (Ibtrut  ttiiirt.s  nr 
the  Court  nf  (  1  iiii^-. 
rcfardles'  "f  tli>' 
i:no'i"t  I'M  ii'i\  I-!,  fur 
tlie  r<*l  I'f  "Jiiil  I'oui- 
|ieiu>a'..ii:i." 
Vn.ler  eiistinc  ff-iH  l.-< 
for  '-ori'!'  niiintion.  Ini- 
iii.'iliulr  t>o«»e»!.io'i 
f  1  \  iMi  only  "  I'f" 
.li[.<i«'.;  of  amount 
■ivr.n  U.-<!  to  !.»•  )u>t 
coiiii-eiiSiition."  75  per- 
coiit  of  »hUh  l«  Ini- 
ruedl'Uely  pMld  w.'.li 
out  pri'judlie  t*)  II. •• 
ownir. 


It  is  In  tliis  spirit  that  I  introduce 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  11  n>  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

FINANCIAL  ASSIST.^NCE  TO  ST.ATES 
FOR  PUBLIC    KDUC.^TION 

Mr.  BL.AKLEY  Mr  President,  I 
introduce,  and  send  to  tiie  desk  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
financial  a.s.sl.stance  to  the  States  for 
public  education. 

No  element  of  our  society  is  more  vital 
to  the  pre.sent  and  the  future  than  the 
^outh  of  America   and   their   education 
and  preparation  for  citizen.ship 

Costs  of  education  have  n.sen  greatly 
in  recent  years,  but  I  am  not  one  to  say 
they  are  too  high  We  mu.st  provide 
always  the  finest  facilities  pos.sible.  We 
must  have  the  best  trained  teachers,  and 
they  should  be  paid  commensurately 
with  the  wonderful  contribution  they  are 
making  toward  the  education  of  our 
growing  population 

In  payin-T  thi.s  price,  we  must,  in  my 
opinion,  see  to  it  that  the  educational 
system  remains  close  to  the  people 
themselve.s.  There  niu.st  be  no  central 
control  of  the  entire  national  system 
from  any  single  source 

The  bill  I  am  introducing,  Mr  Pres- 
ident, would  provide  financial  aid  to  the 
States  In  maintaining  their  own  locally 
administered  school  systems.  There 
would  be  no  Federal  control. 

The  assistance  would  come  by  author- 
izing annual  appropriation  to  each  of  the 
50  States  of  amounts  e«4ual  to  5  percent 
of  the  Federal  income  taxes  collected 
within  the  State  duruig  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 


Mr  President,  this  is  a  simple  pro- 
ix)sal  It  Ls  a  proposal  that  will  work— 
and  it  will  work  without  doing  damage 
to  the  educational  system  that  has 
served  us  so  well  through  the  yefws. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted the  field  of  taxation  to  such  a 
dt'iaec  there  Is  no  other  adequate  source. 
The  bill  specifically  provides  that  the 
sums  thus  made  available  to  the  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  control,  review, 
or  audit  by  any  Federal  official  or  any 
I'ederal  court. 

The  bill  is  ba-sed  on  two  simple  propo- 
sitions; 

First.  We  need  to  provide  more  money 
for   our  schools. 

Second.  We  must  avoid  Federal  con- 
trol of  our  schools. 

I  a.sk  unanunous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  \n  the  Record  at 
the  conclu-sion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S  11 19*  to  provide  aid  to 
States  for  educational  purposes  only. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Blakley.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tide,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpre'ientatnes  of  the  Untied  States  of 
Arnrriea  m  Congre-s  assembled.  That  5  per 
centum  r.f  all  Federal  Income  t.axes  collected 
ase  a[)proprlated  and  deemed  to  be  revenue 
for  tho  State  within  which  It  Is  collected. 
for  use  fur  educational  purposes  (jnly. 

Sec  2  District  directors  of  Internal  reve- 
nue are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
tran.sfer  to  the  treasurer,  or  corresponding 
official,  of  the  State  within  which  their  re- 
spective internal  revenue  districts  are  sltiT- 
ated,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of  the  Federal 
Income  taxes  collected  within  such  State 
during  said  fiscal  yeivr 

SET  3  Tlie  use  and  expendlttire  of  the 
moneys  ajiproprtated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
solely    at    the    discretion    of    the   State,    and 
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shall  not  be  lubjeet  to  control,  ivrlew,  or 
aiKllt  by  any  court  of  tte  Unltad  StatM. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  purpoaes  of  tbi*  Act.  tlM 
amount  of  Federal  IncqotM  taxes  ooUectad 
within  each  State  during  any  llacal  year  b  an 
amount  equal  to — 

( 1 )  the  total  amount  of  Federal  Ineoma 
taxes  collected  In  the  Internal  refeune  dis- 
trict or  districts  In  each  State  durtac  sach 
fiscal  year  reduced  by 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  cawUts  alkywad 
and  refunds  paid  In  such  Internal  nmaanm 
district  or  districts  during  such  fiapal  year 
with  respect  ta  overpayments  of  Jta<leral  In- 
cume  taxes  during  such  fiscal  year  or  any 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  ienn 
'Tcderal  Income  taxes"  means — 

( 1 )  the  Income  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Tterenxie  Code  of  1B64 
(Including  payments  of  estimated  tax  uofdsr 
sections  eiSJf  and  61M  of  snch  Code) ; 

(2)  the  withholding  taxes  Imposed  by 
chapter  8  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code  at 
1954  on  the  Income  of  noitfesldent  aUen  In- 
dividuals and  foreign  corporations  and  on 
tax-free  covenant  bonds;  and 

(3)  the  withholding  tax  on  wages  of  In- 
dividuals Imposed  by  chapter  24  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(c)  Bach  district  director  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  close  of  each  fiscal  yeso-.  ftport  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  amount  of  Fed-  - 
eral  Income  taxes  collected  In  his  Internal 
revenue  district  dilrlng  such  fiscal  year,  and 
the  amount  remitted  to  the  respective  States. 

Sac.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  Income  taxes  collected  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
niade  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATTNO 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introdiiee  for  appropriate 
reference,  ll^ta  relating  to  the  pn>b- 
lemA  of  migratftry  agrlctiltural  worfcen. 
A  number  of  my  colleaguee  have  kindly 
joined  me  in  cosponsortng  several  ot 
these  bills.  These  bills  have  evolved 
from  18  months  of  work  and  study  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor, 
including  public  hearings  and  field  trips 
in  eight  of  the  States  which  use  large 
numbers  of  migratory  farmworkers  each 
year. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  bills  I  hi^ve 
introduced  is  broad,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  problem  in  this  area  is  broad 
and  deep.  The  speclflc  subjects  of  the 
bills  are  these:  First,  agrlcultuj;*!  mini- 
mum wage;  second,  agricultural  child 
labor;  third,  education  of  migrant  chil- 
dren; fourth,  education  of  migrant 
adults:  fifth,  registration  of  agricultural 
labor  contractors;  sixth,  housing  aids  for 
farmers;  seventh,  agricultural  labor  re- 
lations; eighth,  stabilization  of  the  farm 
work  force;  ninth,  improved  health  serv- 
ices for  migrant  families;  tenth.  Im- 
proved welfare  services  for  migrant  chil- 
dren; and  eleventh,  establishment  of  a 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor. 

Many  States,  local  communities,  and 
private  citizens  are  working  hard  to  cope 
with  the  problems  caused  by  the  seasonal 
need  for  farmworkers.  Yet  the  harsh 
fact  is  that  the  progress  being  made  Is 
miniscule  in  relation  to  the  ovarall  prob- 
lem.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear.  I  think. 


State  and  local  efforts  are  bearing  the 
full  load  of  a  problem  which  is  funda- 
mentally interstate  in  nature  and  which 
remains  with  us  because  the  Federal 
Oovemmexit  has  not  accepted  its  share 
<3t  responsibility.  The  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced look  toward  acceptance  of  that 
responsibility  and  I  hope  the  full  Senate 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
them  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills  He  on  the  desk  until 
March  3,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  other 
Senators  to  join  as  cosponsors  if  they 
desire  to  do  so.  «^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
an<},  without  objection,  the  bills  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  WILLI AMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

8.1122.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ployed In  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Javtts,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

8.1123.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
such  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Yarbobough,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.   MOBSK,   Mr.   Chavez,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,   Mr.    Case    of   New    Jersey,    Mr. 
Carroll,   Mr.  Stmington,  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Scorrr,  and  Mr.  JAvrrs)  : 
B.  1134.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  payments 
to  assist  In  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  migrant  agri- 
cultural employees;  and 

8.1125.  A  bin  to  provide  grants  for  adult 
education  tar  migrant  agrlc\iltural  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Ptibllc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Javrrs,    Mr.    Buaoicac, 
Mr.    Smtth    of    Massachusetts,    and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
B.  1136.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reglstra- 
tton  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
WDifcers  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Jav.cs,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

8. 1127.  A    bill    to    amend    Utle    V    of    the 

Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assist  In  the  provision 

of  hotislng  for  domestic  farm  labor;   to  the 

Onnmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

a.  1138.  A    blU    to    amend    the    National 

Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to 

make  Its  provisions  applicable  to  agriculture; 

and 

8. 112fr.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  6, 
1933.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
at  Labor  to  provide  Improved  programs  of 
x«crultment,  transportation,  and  dlstrlbu- 
tloii  of  agricultvuTd  workers  In  the  United 
States,  and  fca-  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mi.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Yarbor«»ug^, 

Mr.  jAvrra,  Mr.  SMrrH  of  MasssCchu- 

setts,  and  Mr.  Clark)  : 

8. 1180.  A  bill   to   amend   title  HI  of  the 

Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 


for  Improving  domestic  agrlcultur^  migra- 
tory workers'  health  services  and  oondltlons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUe 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jtsntj  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Jatitb,  Mr.  Siotr  of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  TABBoaovcH,  and 

Mr.  Clarx)  : 
8. 1131.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  V  at  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  further  assist  States 
In  establishing  and  operating  day-care  facili- 
ties for  the  children  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  ~ 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Clark  ) : 
S.  1132.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor, 
to  the  CoDfunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  PUBLIC  COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGES 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  providing  a  program  of 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  con- 
struction of  public  community  colleges. 

This  is  substantially  the  same  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  previous  Congress. 
The  situation  has  changed  in  only  one 
important  particular:  the  need  for  ac- 
tion is  greater  than  ever.  The  k>nger 
we  delay  action,  t^e  greater  the  number 
of  our  capable  young  people  who  will  be 
imable  to  better  themselves  through 
higher  education. 

Authorities  tell  us  we  must  double  our 
educational  facilities  over  the  next  10 
years.  Many  in  the  educational  com- 
munity are  already  alive  to  this  crisis. 
Indeed,  most  colleges  and  universities 
are  striving  to  enlarge  and  improve  their 
facilities  on  their  own.  These  efforts 
have  been  helpful,  but  they  are  not 
enough,  by  any  means. 

One  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed 
answers  to  our  problem  of  providing  for 
the  expansion  of  college  facilities  has 
been  the  relatively  new  and  fast  grow- 
ing 2-year  community  college.  Com- 
munity colleges  now  make  up  more  than 
half  of  the  677  2-year  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  enrolling  an  estimated 
900,000  students.  The  popularity  of 
these  colleges  is  easily  traceable  to  im- 
portant advantages  they  afford  to  the 
average  high  school  graduate.  Commu- 
nity colleges  can  offer  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, fulfilling  needs  of  students  plan- 
ning toSiontinue  in  college  at  a  4-year 
institution,  students  desiring  only  2 
years  qf  study  in  the  vocational  or  tech- 
nical training  areas  and  adults  intending 
to  further  their  education  while  working. 

Community  colleges  also  offer  impor- 
tant savings  to  a  student  in  that  it  is 
usually  possible  for  him  to  live  at  home 
and  even  to  work^part-time,  should  he 
desire  to  do  so.  And  since  community 
colleges  normally  have  no  requirement 
for  costly  dormitories,  and  the  like,  there 
are  important  savings  in  school  con- 
struction costs. 

It  is  because  I.  too.  believe  that  the 
community  college  is  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  growing  requirement  of  our 
young  people  for  higher  education  that 
I  again  introduce  this  bllL  Assistance 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  re- 
mains essential.    But  we  cannot  limit 
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our  goals  to  either  <rf  theae  areas  alone 
If  this  country  is  to  meet  its  responsibil- 
ities in  the  field  of  education. 

The  VICE  PRESIDBWr.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8. 1140)  providing  a  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  public  community 
coUeges.  introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PRIORITY  OF  LIENS  IN 
BANKKUPTCY 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  and  myself  I  send  a  bill 
to  the  desk  which  establishes  the  pri- 
ority of  liens  in  bankruptcy  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  need  for  the  bill  has  grown  out 
of  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  law 
over  the  past  5  years  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  creating  considerable  un- 
certainty in  the  commercial  world  as  to 
the  strength  of  secured  credit. 

The  bill  is  identical  in  form  to  HR. 
1961  Introduced  In  the  other  body  earlier 
this  year  by  Congressman  Porr.  Subse- 
quent to  Its  introduction  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  Lewis 
V.  Manufacturers  National  Bank  (364 
U.S.  603)  which  disposes  of  one  of 
the  problems  this  bill  was  designed  to 
correct.  After  further  study  of  this 
matter,  the  committee  may  however 
recommend  the  advlsabiUty  of  statutory 
clarification  notwithstanding  this  help- 
ful decision.  For  this  reason  the  bill 
has  not  been  revised  to  reflect  the  court 
action. 

The  Congress  passed  a  measure  sim- 
ilar In  Its  essential  aspects  to  this  one 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session. 
I  refer  to  HR.  7242  of  the  86th  Congress. 
The  two  changes  which  were  made  were 
included  at  the  behest  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  worked  out  with  them. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  considered  in 
the  body,  the  Jxmior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan inserted  excerpts  from  the  report 
explaining  the  rather  complicated  na- 
ture of  the  legislation.  They  can  be 
found  in  the  Congbxssional  Record,  vol- 
ume 106.  part  13,  pages  17591-17594. 

It  Is  hoped  that  after  hearings  the 
remaining  objections  noted  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval 
dated  September  8.  1960.  can  be  removed 
or  Ironed  out.  as  the  case  might  be,  so 
that  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
status  of  secured  claims  and  the  ensuing 
inequities  will  be  eliminated 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  suid  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S.  1142)  to  amend  sections  1, 
17a.  57J,  64a(5),  67b.  67c.  and  70c  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  H«uska  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eastlahd).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


of  the  week  of  April  30  through  May 
6    1961.  as  National  Invest -In- America 
Week  throughout  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  its  territorial  possessions. 
Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  may  re- 
call that  I  have  been  considerably  inter- 
ested   In   the   Invest-ln-Amerlca   move- 
ment since  Its  original  inception  in  1949. 
I  have  been  happy  to  make  numerous 
public  statements  in  which  I  have  en- 
dorsed the  worthwhile  objectives  of  the 
National  Invest-in-America  Committee, 
which   now    has   branch   committees   in 
over  250  communities  throuRhout  our  50 
States.     In  my  own  great  State  of  Wis- 
consin,   for    example,    seven    individual 
communities  have  announced  that  they 
plan  to  hold  local  observances  this  year; 
including    Milwaukee,    Madison.    Janes- 
ville.  Pond  du  Lac.  Sheboygan.  Stevens 
Point,     and     Orantsburg.     Incidentally, 
the  man  who  has  actively  spearheaded 
these  efforts  in  the  Badger  State  for  the 
past    several     years     is     Mr.     Roth     S. 
Schleck.  who  is  the  able  State  chairman 
of     the     Wisconsin     Invest-ln-America 
Committee. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  fellow  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  to  greet  members 
of  the  National  Invest-in-America  Com- 
mittee— as  well  as  local  leaders  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government— at  "kickoCr "  luncheons  in 
the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  here 
in  the  Capitol.  These  events  have  ini- 
tiated annual  celebrations  of  national 
invest-in- America  activities  and  their 
purpose  has  been  to  dramatize  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  constructive  program  and 
to  stimulate  Intere.^t  in  year-round 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  invest-in-Amenca 
program  has  ably  demonstrated  that  it 
is  a  solid  growth  enterprise  and  that  its 
objectives  are  dedicated  to  promoting 
the  growth  of  America's  economy. 
These  objectives  are  best  summed  up 
in  the  statement  of  its  principles; 

The  American  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem was  founded  on  the  work  and  savings 
of  the  people  and  has  produced  the  highest 
standard  of  living  In  history  Our  people, 
of  their  own  free  will,  have  made  all  forms 
of  investment  from  Government  bonds  to 
venture  caplUl  for  new  enterprise  Com- 
petitive enterprise  is  dependent  on  the  con- 
tinued supply  of  these  fimds,  which  benefit 
consumers,  workers,  and  the  national  in- 
terest: as  well  as  investors  Investing  In 
America  has  helped  to  make  our  country 
great  This  idea  needs  to  be  brought  home 
to  all  the  people — men.  women,  and  school- 
children 


NATIONAL   INVEST-IN-AMERICA 

WEEK.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation 


We  know  that  today,  more  than  ever 
before,  our  Nation  is  faced  with  both 
challenges  and  opportunities  for  stimu- 
lating the  lagging  economy  The  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  our  progress  as  a 
nation,  and  the  security  of  our  way  of 
life,  all  depend  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  and  strong  economy.  In 
order  to  build  a  bigger  and  better  fu- 
ture for  America,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  savings  of  the  American  people,  in 
the  form  of  retained  earnings  of  corpo- 
rations, as  well  as  individual  savings, 
provide  the  capital.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  each  new  job  requires  at 
least  $14,000  of  new  capital  investment; 
and  these  investments  in  our  free-enter- 
prise system  represent  the  lifeblood  of 


our  economy.  By  foUowlng  an  adequate 
and  IntelUgent  program  of  personal 
savings  and  Investment,  each  of  us  will 
be  able  to  add  immeasurably  to  our  own 
personal  welfare  by  stimulating  produc- 
tion of  wealth— and  hence  prosperity- 
for  our  Nation. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  today. 
about  13  million  Americans  own  shares 
in  public  corporations — which  is  an  in- 
crease of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion per  year  since  1953.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  these  shareowners 
in  Americas  future  represent  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  public,  who  have  re- 
ceived well  over  $500  million  in  distrib- 
uted dividends  in  the  year  1960  alone. 

The  value  of  annual  observances,  and 
the  outstanding  work  performed  by  the 
various  nationwide  committees  In  mak- 
ing such  observances  possible,  was  recog- 
nized by  former  President  Elsenhower, 
who  has  stated  that  "the  annual  ob- 
servance of  Invest-ln-America  Week  is 
a  good  time  to  reaCQrm  our  belief  in  the 
power  of  work,  savings,  and  investments 
to  create  new  business  and  better  Job 
opixirtunities  for  all  our  citizens." 

Mr.  President,  by  the  designation  of 
such  a  National  Invest-ln-America 
Week,  our  citizens  will  be  called  upon  to 
recognize  that  through  this  observance 
we  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  our  eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  political  freedoms 
on  the  bloodless  economic  battlefield  of 
competition  in  a  free-enterprise  society. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  joint 
re.solution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  56)  pro- 
viding for  the  designation  of  April  30 
through  May  6.  1961,  as  National  Invest- 
ln-America  Week,  introduced  by  Mr, 
WiLiY,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Invest-ln-Amerlca  Week  has  been 
so  designated  to  emphasize  to  the  general 
citizenry  the  importance  of  savings  and  in- 
vestments In  the  American  free  enterprise 
system:  and 

Whereas  the  basic  program  of  Inveat-ln- 
Amerlca  Week  Is  to  demonstrate  an^polnt 
up  to  the  American  people  the  following  two 
vitally  Important  messages:  (1)  Every  Amer- 
ican l.'i  an  Investor  In  Jobs,  savings,  home- 
ownership.  Insurance,  and  securities,  and  (2) 
every  American  Is  a  capitalist  and  partner 
In  American  free  enterprise  If  he  has  a  sav- 
ings account.  Insurance,  stocks  or  bonds,  or 
owns  or  Is  buying  his  home  or  other  tangible 
property,  and 

Whereas  the  American  way  of  life  based 
upon  private  capital  Investment  Is  today 
the  foundation  of  the  free  world  and  the 
sUongest  link  In  our  massive  bulwark  against 
totalitarianism,  communism,  and  enslave- 
ment, and 

Whereas  our  free  enterprise  system  today 
Ls  faced  with  the  gravest  challenge  in  our 
entire  history,  not  only  from  the  forces  of 
communism  from  without,  but  also  from  a 
domestic  danger — a  lack  of  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  American  system  among  our  own 
citizenry,  and 

Whereas  the  American  competitive  enter- 
prise system  was  founded  and  developed 
upon  the  sacrifice,  work,  and  savings  of  the 
American  people,  and  has  produced  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  world  history;  and 
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WhMVM  our  oompetlttTC  •ntcrpvlM  fa 
penleat  upon  a  ooaUiraaa  aapply  oC 
In  order  to  eontlnna  to  Mrre  tb* 
Interest   by   pnrrHUag  Ita  l»enanta  to 
EunverB.  workan.  and  tnvaatan 

Wbereaa  InT«st-ln-AiXMrtca  Wt 
to  r«mlnd  m  that  thrift  aiMl  totanipwit  tn- 
vMtment  are  basic  and  vital  to  the  iiinaiiiMlw 
Tigor  and  h«a}th  at  th*  Nattoa;  aaH 

Whereas  It  Is  dear  that  saTinsB.  and  tSba 
lnc«ntlT«  to  iDTest  tbem  vlarty,  [MtivMe 
much  of  the  capital  atrength  far  tha  gnnrth 
of  our  great  oountry:  and 

WhereaA  tnduBtry,  bustneaa,  Wbor.  olvte 
bodi«e  and  oountleae  other  sroopa  lupieaual- 
Ing  a  rast  croes-sectlon  of  the  o(.nniminlty 
annaally  support  the  Inreat-ln-Amertea  ot>- 
B^rrance  which  haa  developed  from  a  amall 
unheralded  beginning  in  IMO  to  a  nattOB- 
wlde  obeerrance  In  over  trrro  hundred  tUlj 
(260)  major  cities  and  metropolitan  araaa 
from  coast  to  coaat  In  the  ahort  apan  <€  ten 
jrears;  and 

Whereaa  over  thirteen  million  American 
citizens  are  now  InTestlng  In  Amerlea 
through  stock  ownership  In  pabllely  heSd 
corporations;  and 

Whereas  the  enllj^itened  cltiaen,  anare  of 
his  stake  In  the  American  way  of  Ufa  and 
the  many  opporttinltlea  It  afforda,  la  a  far 
superior,  more  raaponafble  cltiaen:  Nonr, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  anA  Bcnue  o/  Rep- 
rescntattvea  of  tfte  United  State*  of  Amerlea 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Prealdant 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  laaua  •  procla- 
mation designating  the  veek  of  April  SO 
through  May  0.  1991.  as  ITatlanal  InTeat-ls- 
Amerlca  Week,  and  to  call  upon  the  dtlaens 
of  the  United  SUtos  to  ctbserre  wotlh  -weA 
In  recognition  of  tha  great  endaaTor  In 
which  the  American  i>eople  are  now  enga^ad 
to  preserve  their  economic.  reUglona.  and 
political  freedoms  on  tha  hloodleaa  economic 
battleOeld  of  competition  In  a  free  enterprtN 
society . 


.Beaotaetf,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
atataa  oOciaUy  reoogntees  March  a.  1961. 
tha  oantennial  of  the  creatfaxi  at  tha  Dakota 
Ttetltory,  as  being  at  slgnlflcanoe  in  the  hia- 
toty  of  our  Natkm.  and  cans  upon  tha  people 
of  tfaa  United  States  to  give  peeps'  reoognl- 
,  to  the  Da  koto  Centennial  obeerratlon. 


CENTENNIAL    OP    ESTABLBSHMJCNT 
OP  DAKOTA  TERRITORY 

Mr.  CASE  of  Strath  Dakota.  Mr.  Prw- 
Ident.  this  Is  the  centennial  year  of  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Dakota  Territory, 
the  organic  act  of  Dakota  Territory  2»t- 
ing  been  Signed  by  President  Jamei 
Buchanan  on  March  2.  188L 

Today  I  am  submitting,  together  with 
zny  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MtthotI.  the  aenior 
Senabir  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YouKG],  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bvekck],  a  reaohi- 
tion  by  whk^  the  U.a  Senate  would 
note  the  occasion  and  urge  general  reeog> 
nltlon  of  the  Diikota  CentenniaL  Tlje 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  year  IMl  marka  tha  lOOtti 
axuUvwrsary    ot    ttia   ereatioa    by   ITaaldant 

Jan^as  Buchamm  of  the  Dair,ofa  Tarrltoiy; 
and 

Whereas  from  this  raat'  emftlra.  graator 
than  the  combined  areas  of  "Frvace,  Cetmany. 
and  Italy,  there  have  been  created  and  added 
to  the  Union  two  whole  Statea  and  parts  oK 
three  other  Statee;   and 

Whereas  such  Statea  have  eontrlbotad 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  enrichment  o< 
our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  area  oomprlatng  the  Dakota 
Territory  was  the  scene  of  an  epic  weatward 
nK>vement  which  IrttJOght  and  eontliiuaa  to 
bring  to  frulttoa  tte  Aasarleaa  Ideal  oC  op- 
portunity for  all;  «ft>d 

Whereas  the  history  of  Dakota  Terxttory  is 
inextricably  woTcn  Into  the  talatorteal  Mbric 
of  America — Into  Ita  dreama  and  daada.  Into 
ite  legend  and  hlstocy:  How,  thanCon.  ba  It 


Mr.  President,  in  conjunction  with  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Dakota  Territory  and  an 
excellent  article  entitled  "EXakota  Terri- 
tory Centennial,"  imtten  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liam H.  Cape  and  printed  in  Public 
Affairs,  a  publication  of  the  goyemmen- 
tal  research  bureau  of  the  University 
of  South  Dakota,  for  February  15.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO.  as  follows: 

OmuAiac  Act  or  Dakota   TxaairoeT — Cuaf- 
xaa  liXXZVI.  36th  Concmxss,  Second  Ses- 
aiosr 
An  aict  to  provide  a  temporary  government 
tor  the  Tenltca7  of  Dakota,  and  to  create 
ttia  ofBoa  at  am  teyor-general  therein 
Be  ft  enoctal  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Jtepreaentatfves    of    the    United    States    of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  asaembled.  That  all  that 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  In- 
etaded  within  the  following  limits,  namely: 
OcBimencing  at  a  point  In  the  main  channel 
oC  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  where  the 
forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  croases 
Mm  aaste-,  ttence  up  the  main  channel  of  the 
■one,  and  along  the  boundary  of  the  State  of 
mnneaota.  to  Big  Stone  Lalce;  thence  along 
tlie  boundary  line  of  the  said  State  of  Minne- 
aoto   to   the    Iowa    line:    thence   along    the 
boondary  line  of  ttie  State  of  Iowa  to  the 
point  of  Intersection  between  the  Big  Slonx 
and  Mlasourl  rivers:  thence  up  the  Mlaeouri 
river  and  along  the  boundary  line  of  the 
TtoTttary  oC  Nebraaka,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mlobrara  cr  Running   Water   river;    thenoe 
following  up  the  same.  In  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  thereof,  to  the  mouth  at  the 
Eaha  Paha,  or  Tortle  mjufver;   thence  up 
aaid  river  to  the  forty-thhd  parallel  of  north 
latttade;    thenoe  due    weat  to   the  preaent 
boundary  of  the  Territory  at  Washington; 
tlieoee  along  the  boundary  line  oC  Waahlng- 
tan  Territory,  to  the  fOTty-nlnth  degree  of 
north  latltode;  thence  east,  alcmg  aald  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  be  and  the  aame  Is  ha«by.  organ- 
toad  Into  a  temporary  govarnment.  by  the 
Muna  ot  tha  Territory  of  Dakota:  Provided, 
Tbat -nothing  In  this  act  contained  ^lall  be 
ooiwtmed  to  Impair  the  rlghte  €Jt  jieraon  or 
property  now  pertaining  to  the  Indians  In 
■aid  tecxttory.  ao  long  aa  such  rigbta  shall 
lanala  unextinguished   by  treaty    between 
Om  milted  States  and  such  IndUlbs,  or  to 
Inctade  any  territory  which,  by  truaty  with 
any  Indian  tribe.  Is  not.  without  the  oonaent 
of  aald  trtbe.  to  be  Induded  within  the  terrl- 
tartal  Umlto  or  Juiiadlctlon  of  an-y  state  or 
torrltory:  but  all  auch  territory  afa.iU  be  ez- 
tjeptad  out  of  the  boundaries  and  oonatitute 
BO  part  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  until  aald 
telba  ahall  algnlfy  their  aaaent  to  che  preai- 
^■rt  ot  the  United  States  to  be  Included 
wfttiitn  the  aald  territory,  or  to  affect  the 
auttkoclty  of  the  aoyemment  of  the  United 
atatrt  to  make  any  regulatlona  respecting 
■oeh  Indiana,  their  lands,  property,  or  other 
flghta.  by  treaty,  law.  or  otherwlae,  wbJch  It 
would  have  been  oompetant  for  the  govern- 
BMnt  to  make  IX  this  act  had  never  paaaul: 
Proptiad  fttrtber.  Ihat  nothing  In  this  act 
oontaliMd  ahall  be  construed  to  inhibit  the 
govamment  oC  the  United  States  from  divid- 
ing aald  territory  into  two  or  mon  terrl- 
torlea.  In  such  t^arinfr  and  at  such  times  as 
ooDgna*  shall  deem  convenient  and  proper. 


or  from  attaching  any  pcrtton  thereof  to  any 
other  terrltary  cr  atata. 

Sk.  1.  And  be  tt  further  emaeted.  That  the 
executive  power  and  mathority  to  and  over 
said  Territory  of  Dakota.  abaU  be  vested  to 
a  governor,  who  shall  hold  Ida  oAce  tar  taut 
years,  and  until  his  aaooeasor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  qualified,  unleas  sooner  removed 
by  the  preatdent  at  the  United  Statea.  Tha 
Governor  shall  realde  wtthto  said  terrltary, 
shall  be  oonunander  to  chief  at  the  mUttla 
thereof,  shall  per f aim  the  duties  and  re- 
ceive the  emoluments  of  aupertotendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  shaU  approve  an  laws 
passed  by  the  legtslott-ve  aaaembly  before 
they  ahaU  take  effect:  he  may  grant  pardona 
for  offenses  against  the  law  of  aald  terrttory. 
and  reprieves  for  offenaea  against  the  lawa 
of  the  United  Statea  untn  the  dedslon  at 
the  president  can  be  made  known  thereon: 
he  shall  commission  all  oOlcers  who  ahall 
be  appointed  to  office  under  the  laws  of  aald 
terrltary,  and  ahall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed. 

Sic.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
there  shall  be  a  secretary  of  said  territory, 
who  shall  reside  thereto,  and  hold  his  oAoe 
for  4  years,  unless  aooner  removed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States;  he  shaD  re- 
cord and  preserve  all  the  laws  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  assembly  hereinafter 
constituted,  and  all  the  acta  and  proceedtogs 
of  the  governor.  In  his  executive  department; 
he  shall  transmit  one  copy  of  the  laws,  and 
one  copy  of  the  executive  proceedings,  on  or 
before  the  flrst  day  of  December  In  each  year. 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  two  copies  of  the  laws 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives and  the  president  of  the  senate,  for 
the  use  of  congress;  and  In  case  of  the  death, 
removal,  or  resignation,  or  other  necessary 
absence  of  the  governor  from  the  territory, 
the  secretary  shall  have,  and  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  to  execute  and 
perform  all  the  powers  and  dtrtles  of  the  gov- 
ernor during  such  vacancy  or  necessary  »- 
sence,  or  until  another  governor  shall  be 
duly  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sxc.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  ThaX  the 
legislative  power  n"^  authority  of  said  terri- 
tory shall  be  vested  In  the  governor  and  a 
legislative  assembly.  The  legislative  assem- 
bly shall  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  councU  shall  consist 
of  nine  members,  which  may  be  Increased 
to  thirteen,  having  the  quallflcationB  of  vot- 
ers as  hereinafter  prescribed,  whose  terms 
of  service  shall  continue  two  years.  The 
house  of  representatives  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  members,  which  may  be  increased 
to  twenty-six,  possessing  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  prescribed  for  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, f^rui  whose  term  of  service  shall  continue 
one  year.  An  apportionment  shall  be  made, 
as  nearly  eqxiai  as  practicable,  aoaong  the 
several  counties  or  districts  for  the  election 
of  the  councU  and  house  of  representatives, 
giving  to  e&ch  section  of  the  territory  rep- 
resentation In  the  ratio  of  its  population, 
(IiHllans  excepted)  as  nearly  as  may  be;  and 
the  members  of  the  council  and  of  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  reside  in,  and  be 
Inhabitants  of.  the  district  for  which  they 
may  be  elected,  respectively.  Previous  to  the 
first  election,  the  governor  shall  cause  a 
ffrmiig  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  several  covmties  and  districts  of  the 
territory  to  be  taken;  and  the  flrst  election 
shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  places,  and 
be  conducted  In  such  manner,  as  the  gov- 
ernor e>^p1i  appoint  and  direct;  and  he  shaU, 
at  the  same  time,  declare  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  which  each  of  the  counties  or 
districts  shall  be  entitled  under  this  act. 
Ihe  number  of  persons  authorized  to  be 
elected,  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
In  each  of  ««<'1  council  districts,  for  members 
of  the  council,  shall  he  declared  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  duly  elected  to  the  councU;  and 
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the  person  or  person*  »uthorl»d  to  be  elected 
haTlng  tHe  greateat  numb«r  of  votee  for  tiie 
bouM  of  repreaenUUTsa.  •quad  to  the  num- 
ber to  which  each  county  or  dljBtrlct  shall 
be  entitled,  shall  be  declared  by  the  gover- 
nor to  be  elected  members  of  the  houae  of 
repreaentaUves:    Provided,  That   in   case   of 
a   Ue   between   two   or  more    persona    voted 
for,  the  governor  shall  ortler  a  new  election. 
to  supply  the  vacancy  made  by  such  tie.    And 
the  persona  thus  elected  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly shall  meet  at  such  place  and  on  such 
day  as  the  governor  shall  appoint,  but  there- 
after, the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing and  conducting  aU  elections  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  apportioning  the  representation 
In   the   several  counties  or  districts   to    the 
covmcll  and  house  of  representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  population,  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law.  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  regular  session  of  the   legislative  as- 
sembly:   Provided.  That  no  one  session   ex- 
ceecl  the  term  of  forty  days,  except  the  first. 
which  may  be  extended  to  sixty  days,  but 
no  longer. 

Sac.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
every  free  white  male  Inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  above  the  age  of  twenty -one 
years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  said 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  thU 
act,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first 
elecUon,  and  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 
within  the  said  territory,  but  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  and  of  holding  office  at  all 
subsequent  elections  shall  be  such  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  legislative  afsemoly 
Provided.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of 
holding  office  shall  be  exercised  only  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  those  who 
shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intention 
to  t>ecome  such,  and  shall  have  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Sac.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
legislative  power  of  the  territory  sh.ill  ex- 
tend to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
United  SUtea  and  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
but  no  law  shall  be  passed  interfering  with 
the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil:  no  tax  shall 
be  Imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  United 
States:  nor  shall  the  Unds  or  other  property 
of  non-residents  be  taxed  higher  than  the 
lands  or  other  property  of  residents:  nor 
shall  any  law  be  passed  ^fcpalrlng  the  rights 
of  private  property,  nor  Shall  any  discrimina- 
tion be  made  In  taxing  different  kinds  of 
property:  but  all  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion shall  be  In  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  property  taxed. 

Sxc.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
township,  district,  and  county  officers,  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for.  shall  be  ap- 
pointed or  elected  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the 
governor  and  legislative  assembly  of  the  ter- 
ritory. The  governor  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislative  council,  appoint  all  officers  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for;  and,  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  governor  alone  may  ap- 
point all  said  ofllcers.  who  shai:  hold  their 
offices  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of 
the  legislative  aasembly.  and  shall  lay  off 
the  necessary  dlstrlcU  for  members  of  the 
council  and  houae  of  representatives,  and 
all  other  officers. 

Sac.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly  shall 
hold  or  be  appointed  to  any  office  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  salary  or 
emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  salary  or  emoluments  of 
which  shall  have  been  Increased  while  he 
was  a  member,  during  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected,  and  for  one  year  after  the 
expiration  of  sucb  term,  and  no  person  hold- 
ing a  commission  or  appointment  under  the 
United  States,  except  postmasters,  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  legUlatlve  assembly,  or  shall 
hold  any  office  under  the  government  of  said 
territory. 


Sac.   9.   And    be    it    further    enicted.    That 
the  Judicial  power  of  said  territory  shall   be 
vested   In   a  supreme   court,   district   courts. 
probate  courts,  and  In  Justices  of  the  peace 
The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  a  chief 
Justice  and  two  associate  Justices,  any  two  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum,   and   who 
shall  hold  a  term  at  the  se.U  of  k  >vernment 
of    said    territory    annually,    and    they    shall 
hold  their  offices  diu-lng  the  period  of  4  years 
The  said  territory  shall  be  divided  Into  three 
Judicial  districts,  and   a  district   court  shall 
be  held  in  each  of  said  districts  by  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  supreme  court,   .vt  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  pres.^rlbed  by  l.iw,   and 
the    said    Judges   shall,    after    their    appoint- 
ments   respectively,    reside    in    the    districts 
which  shall  be  assigned  them      The  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sever.il  courts  herein  provided  for. 
both  appellate  and  original,  and  that  of  the 
probate    courts    and    of    the    justices    of    the 
peace,  shall  be  as  limited  by   l.iw.    Provided, 
That    Justices   of    the    peace    shall    not    have 
Jurisdiction    of    any    matter    m    controversy 
when  the  title  or  bound  irles    •'.  h»nd  may  be 
In  dispute,  or  where  the  debt    .r  sum  claimed 
shall    exceed    one   hundred   dollars,    and    the 
said  supreme  and  district  courts    respective- 
ly, shall  possess  chancery  as  well  as  common 
law    Jurisdiction,    and    authority    for    redress 
of  all  wrongs  committed  against  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
territory,  affecting  persons  or  property      Each 
district  court,  or  the  Judi?e  thereof,  shall  ap- 
point  Its   clerk,   who  shall   also    be    the   reg- 
ister  in   chancery,    and   shall   keep   his   office 
at   the   place  where   the  court   m.^y   be   held 
Writs   of    error,    bills   of   exception,    and    ap- 
peals, shall  be  allowed  In  all  oases  from  the 
final  decisions  of  s  ild  dl.strlct  courts  to  the 
supreme    court,    under    such    regulations    as 
may   be   pres<-rlbed   by    law     but   In    no   c;u»e 
removed  to  the  supreme  court  shall  trial  by 
Jury  be  allowed  In  said  court      The  supreme 
court  or  the  Justices   thereof,  shall    appilnt 
Its  own  clerk,  and  everv  clerk  shall  hold  his 
oiilce  at  the  ple.«ure  of  the  court  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  appointed      Writs  of  error 
and  appeals  from  the  final  decisions  of  said 
supreme  tDurt  shall  be  allowed,  and  may  be 
taken    to   the   supreme   court   of   the   United 
States.   In   the  same  manner  and   under  the 
same  regulations  as  from  the  circuit  c.-urts 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  value  of  the 
property,  or  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  l>e 
ascertained    by    the    oath    or    affirmation    of 
either    party,    or    other    competent    witness, 
shall  exceed  one  thousand  dollars,  and  each 
of  the  said  dUtrlct  courts  shall  have  and  ex- 
ercise thifsame  Jurisdiction.  In  all  cases  arU- 
Ing  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  Is  vested  In  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
said  supreme  and  district  courts  of  the  said 
territory,  and  the  respective  Judges  thel-eof. 
shall  and  may  grant  wrlU  of  habeas  corpus 
In  all  cases  In  which  the  same  are  grantable 
by  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  In  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia;    and   the   first   6   days  of 
every  term  of  said  courts,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  appropriated  to 
the  trial  of  causes  arising  under  the  said  con- 
stitution  and   laws;    and  writs  of  error  and 
appeals  In   all  such  cases  s.iall   be  made   to 
the  supreme  court  of  said  territory  the  same 
as  In  other  cases.     The  said  clerk  shall  re- 
ceive. In  all  such  cases,  the  same  fees  which 
the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  of  Nebraska 
Territory  now  receive  for  similar  services 

Sac  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
there  shall  be  appointed  an  attorney  for  said 
territory,  who  shall  continue  In  office  for  four 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  who  shall  receive  the  same  fees 
and  the  salary  as  the  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  present  Territory  of  Nebraska 
There  shall  also  be  a  marshal  for  the  terri- 
tory appointed,  who  shall  hold  his  ofj^e  for 
four  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the 
president,   and    who  shall    execute   all    proc- 


esses issuing  from  the  said  courts  when  exer- 
cising their  jurisdiction  as  circuit  and  dU- 
trlct courts  of  the  United  States;  he  shaU 
perform  the  duties,  be  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  and  penalties,  and  be  entlUed  to 
the  same  fees  as  the  marshal  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  present 
Territory  of  Nebraska,  and  shall.  In  addition, 
be  paid  two  hundred  dollars  annually  as  a 
compensation  for  extra  service* 

Sec.    11     And    be   tt   further  enacted.  That 
the    governor,    secretary,    chief    Justice    and 
associate     Justices,     attorney,    and     marshal, 
shall    be    nominated    and.    by    and    with    the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States      The 
governor   and    .secretary   to    be   appointed    as 
aforesaid    shall,    before    they    act    as    such, 
respectlvelv     take     an     oath    or     affirmation      , 
l>efore  the'dl.strlct  Judge    or  some  Justice  of 
the  peace  In  the  limits  of  said  territory  duly 
authorized  to  .administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions  by    the   laws   now   in   force    therein,   oc 
before    the    chief    Justice    or    some    associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of   the  United 
states,    to    support    the    constitution    of    the 
United    St.ites    and    faithfully    to    dUcharge 
the  duties  of   their   respective  offices;    which 
said  oaths,  when  so  t.iken.  shall  be  certified 
by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  shall  have 
been    taken,    and   such    certificates    shall    be 
received  and  recorded  by  the  secretary  among 
the    executive    proceedings;    and    the    chief 
Justice  and  o&scxlate  Justices,  and  all  other 
civil  officers  In  said  territory,  before  they  act 
as  such,  shall  take  a  like  oath  or  affirmation 
t)efore    the    said    governor    or    secretary,    of 
some   Judge  or  Justice   of   the   peace  of    the 
territory  who  may  be  duly  commissioned  and 
qualified,  which  said  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  certified  and   transmitted   by  the   person 
taking   the  s.ame   to  the  secretary,   to  be  by 
him    recorded    as    aforesaid;    and    afterwards 
the  like  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  taken. 
certified,  and  recorded  In  such  manner  and 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law      The  gov- 
ernor shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  do.iirs  as  governor,  and  one  thou- 
sand   dollars    as    superintendent    of    Indian 
affairs     the  chief   Justice  and   assfx-late   Jus- 
tices shall  each  receive  an  annual  salary  of 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  the  secretary  shall 
receive  an  annual  sal.ary  of  eighteen  hundred 
dollars      The     said     salaries     shall     be     paid 
quarter-yearly  at  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States      The     members     of     the     legislative 
aasembly  shall   be   entlUed    to  receive   three 
dollars  each  per  day  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  thereof,  and  three  dollars  for 
every    twenty   miles    travel   In   going   to   and 
returning  from  the  said  sessions,   estimated 
according    to    the    nearest    usually    traveled 
route      There  shall  be  appropriated  annually 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  governor,  to  defray  the  con- 
tingent   expenses    of    the    territory.     There 
shall   also  be  appropriated   annually  a  suffi- 
cient sum,  to  be  expended  by  the  secretary 
of  the  territory,  and  upon  an  estimate  to  be 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  the  printing  of  the  laws, 
and  other  Incidental  expenses;  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  territory  shall  annually  account 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for   the  manner  In  which  the  afore- 
said sum  shall  have  been  expended. 

Six:  12  And  be  It  further  enacted.  That 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
DJikota  shall  hold  Its  first  session  at  such 
time  and  place  In  said  territory  as  the  gov- 
ernor thereof  shall  appoint  and  direct;  and 
at  said  first  session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient,  the  governor  and 
legislative  aasembly  shall  proceed  to  locate 
and  establish  the  seat  of  government  for  said 
territory  at  such  place  as  they  may  deem  eli- 
gible, which  place,  however,  shall  thereafter 
be  subject  to  be  changed  by  the  said  gover- 
nor and  legislative  aasembly. 
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Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
a  delegate  to  the  houM  of  repr««entatlve« 
of  the  United  States,  to  aerve  during  each 
congress  of  the  United  States,  may  be  elected 
by  the  voters  qualified  to  elect  members  of 
the  legislative  ascembly,  who  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
are  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the  delegates 
from  the  several  other  territories  of  the  , 
United  SUtes  to  the  said  hoxise  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  first  election  shall  be  held 
nt  such  time  and  place,  and  be  conducted 
In  such  manner,  m  the  governor  shall  ap- 
point and  direct.  Iind  at  all  subsequent 
elections,  the  tlm««,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  s.hsll  be  prescribed  by  law. 
The  person  havlnj;  the  greatest  ntimber  of 
votes  shall  be  declared  by  the  governor  to 
be  duly  elected,  and  a  certificate  thereof 
shall  be  given  accordingly. 

Sec  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
when  the  land  In  fald  territory  shall  be  stir- 
veyed,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  preparatory  to 
bringing  the  same  Into  market,  sections 
numbered  sixteen  and  thlrty-sU  In  each 
township  In  said  territory  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  rrserved  for  the  purpose  of 
being  applied  to  nchools  In  the  states  here- 
after to  be  erected  out  of  the  same. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
temix>rarlly,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.  the  governor  of  said  territory  may  define 
the  Judicial  districts  of  said  territory  and 
(issi£;n  the  Judges  who  may  be  appointed  for 
said  territory  to  the  several  districts,  and 
also  appoint  the  times  and  places  for  hold- 
ing courts  in  the  several  counties  or  sub- 
divisions in  each  o:*  said  Judicial  districts  by 
[proclamation  to  b«*  issued  by  him;  but  the 
legislative  assembly,  at  their  first  or  any  sub- 
sequent session,  may  organize,  alter,  or  mod- 
ify such  Judicial  districts,  and  assign  the 
Judges,  and  alter  the  times  and  places  of 
holding  the  courts,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
proper  and  convenient. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  locally  inapplicable 
shall  have  the  sacie  force  and  effect  within 
the  said  Ttrritorj  of  Dakota  as  elsewhere 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

SBC  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
shall  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  surveyor  general  for  DakoU,  who 
shall  locate  bis  oince  at  such  place  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct,  and  whose  duties,  powers, 
obligations,  responsibilities,  compensation, 
and  allowances  for  clerk  hire,  ofllce  rent, 
fuel,  and  Incidental  expenses,  shall  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  surveyor  general  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  such 
instructions  as  he  may  from  time  to. time 
deem  it  advisable  to  give  him. 

Sec.  18.  >lnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
so  much  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Territory  of  Dakoto,  west  of 
lt«  eastern  boundary,  and  east  and  north  of 
the  Niobrara,  or  Running  Water  River,  be 
formed  into  a  land  dUtrlct,  to  be  called  the 
Yancton  District,  at  such  time  as  the  presi- 
dent may  direct,  the  land  ofllce  for  which 
shall  t>e  located  at  such  point  as  the  presi- 
dent may  direct,  and  shall  be  removed  from 
time  to  time  to  other  points  within  said 
district  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  It  may 
be  expedient. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  president  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  a  rjglster  and  re- 
ceiver for  said  district,  who  shall  respectively 
be  required  to  reside  at  the  site  of  said 
office,  and  who  shall  have  the  same  powers, 
perform  the  same  duties,  and  be  entitled 
to  the  same  compensation,  as  are  or  may  be 
prescribed  by  law  in  relation  to  other  land 
offices  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Sic.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  river  In  said  Terrltorj  heretofore  known 
as  the  River  aux  JacquQB,  or  James  River, 
shall  hereafter  be  called/the  DakoU  River. 

Sbc.  21.  And  be  it  jiurther  enacted.  That 
until  congress  shall  otherwise  direct,  that 
portion  of  the  Urrltorles  of  Utah  and  Wash- 
ington between  the  4lBt  and  43d  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  east  of  the  33d 
meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington, shall  be.  and  Is  hereby,  Incor- 
porated Into  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska. 

Approved,  March  2.  1861. 


(From   Public   Affairs,  Feb.    15.,    1961  i 
«-  TBtarroRiAL  Government 

Two  territorial  conventions  (1858-59)  mrt 
in  Slotix  Falls  prior  to  the  time  that  Dakota 
Territory  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
esUbUsblng  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government  and  memorializing  Congress  to 
recognize  the  new  Territory.  The  organic 
act  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for 
the  Territory  of  DakoU  became  effective  on 
Marc^  2,  1861. 

Although  several  communities  sought  the 
honor  of  being  the  capital  city  of  the  new 
territory,  Yankton,  a  Mlssotirl  River  com- 
munity 60  miles  west  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
waa  selected  by  the  first  territorial  Governor 
as  >  the  capital  city.  This  community  re- 
mained as  the  territorial  capital  from  1861 
to  1883.  In  the  latter  year,  as  a  result  of 
political  mAneuvering,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  moved  to  Bismarck,  the  present 
State  capital  of  North  Dakota.  The  latter 
community  remained  the  territorial  capiUI 
until  the  division  of  the  territory  In  1889. 

STATEHOOD 

Prior  to  the  1889  convention  and  consti- 
tution, delegates  met  In  two  conventions  at 
which  the  constitutional  framework  was  de- 
bated. In  1889  President  William  Harrison 
signed  the  bills  which  created  the  twin  SUtes 
of  North  and  South  Dakota.  The  following 
year  the  voters  designated  Pierre  as  the 
permanent  capital  of  South  DakoU. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  97)  was  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


to  be  entitled  "The  Confusion  of  the  West: 
An  Analysis  of  Certain  Aspects  of  Commu- 
nist Political  Warfare." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for 
asking  that  a  printing  resolution  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
hope  that  the  precedent  established  to- 
day will  be  followed  at  all  times  from 
now  on,  and  that  there  will  be  no  further 
requests  from  the  floor  for  printing 
analyses,  resolutions,  and  so  forth,  to  be 
considered  on  a  unanimous-consent 
basis,  because  such  requests  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  consideration. 


SOVIET  POLITICAL  WARFARE- 
PRINTING  OP  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR DODD  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  1, 1960,  there  was  held  in  Paris 
a  Conference  on  Soviet  Political  War- 
fare. The  junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD]  was  one  of  the  sponors  of 
that  Conference.  He  participatt?d  in  its 
sessions  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security.  He 
delivered  an  address  to  that  Conference 
entitled  "The  Confusion  of  the  West." 
In  order  that  there  may  be  a  wider  cir- 
culation and  study  of  the  subject,  I 
submit  a  resolution  and  a  copy  of  the 
Senator's  speech  to  the  desk  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  the  printing  of  1,000 
copies  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  99)  submitted 
by  Mr.  Hruska,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  as 
follows:  < 

Resolved,  That  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  at  the  Conference  on  Soviet 
Political  Warfare.  Paris,  Prance,  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1980,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT 
STANDBY  PROGRAM  OF  EX- 
TENDED UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
next  printing  of  S.  5,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill.  It  wa.$  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr, 
Prout Y ] . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
in  connection  with  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Scott 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  5,  which  Senator 
Peoutt  introduced  on  January  5,  1961.  This 
is  a  bill  which  provides  for  the  esublish- 
ment  of  a  permanent  standby  program  of 
extended  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
nu  to  be  payable  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment. 

The  experience  of  the  1958  recession  shows 
that  most  of  those  who  exhausted  the 
benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
SUte  law  were  steady  workers,  the  chief 
breadwinners  for  their  families.  In  New 
York  State  where  a  comprehensive  analysis 
was  made,  most  of  the  recipients  of  extended 
benefits  under  the  Temporary  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  were  found  to  be 
steady  workers  with  regular  Jobs  during  the 
preceding  5  years.  Aside  from  their  layoff 
during  the  1958  recession,  54  percent  had 
not  drawn  Jobless  benefits  In  any  year  back 
to  1953. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  today.  Millions 
of  Americans  who  want  to  work  cannot  find 
a  Job  and  thousands  of  men  with  families  to 
support  have  exhausted  their  benefit  rights 
under  SUte  laws.  Both  Senator  PHOtJTT  and 
I  are  deeply  concerned  about  these  people. 
We  believe  that  Congress  must  act — and  act 
quickly,  to  alleviate  their  suffering  and 
hardship. 

We  are  pleased  that  President  Kennedy 
recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  extend  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  those  seeking  work  during  this 
recession.  We  are  disappointed,  however, 
that  his  proposal  is  only  temporary  In 
character  and  affords  no  protection  to  the 
unlucky  Individual  who  may  find  hlmseU  In 
serious    economic    difficulty    during    future 
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receMlona.    I  shaU  h»T»  more  to  •ay  on  thte 
point  a  little  later. 

The  Preeldent  asked  Oongreaa  to  finance 
hi*   temporary    provram   by    Increaalng    the 
taxable    wage    baae    from    $3,000    to    $4,800. 
The    Ways    and    Mmiu    Committee    of    the 
Houae  rejected  this  request  and  amended  the 
adminlatratlon  blU  so  that  It  now  provide* 
for  a  temporary  InoreaM  In  the  present  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tes  of  8.1   percent   for 
calendar  years  ISea  •bA  1M3  to  3.5  percent. 
The   CO.  mlttee   acUon  U  In    line    with   the 
method  of  financing  called  for  by  S.  5,  but 
the  tax  Jump  the  House  group  put  In  the 
administration  blU  Is  twice  as  high   as  fhe 
Increase     provided     for     In     S,     5.     Senator 
Pbotttt   and   I  think  the  Ways   and    Means 
Committee  has  chos«n  the  proper  method  of 
financing  an  extroded  unemployment  com- 
pensation    benefit    program.     However,     we 
question  seriously  ths  advisability  of  adding 
a  0.4  percent  tax  on  all  taxable  employers  at 
this  time. 

All  things  considered.  Mr.  President,  the 
basic  weakness  of  the  adminiaUatlon  bill  la 
that  It  Is  temporary  In  character.  What  Is 
needed  now  Is  a  bUl  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent standby  program  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  which  will 
give  help  to  jobleas  workers  in  this  recession 
and  which  will  aid  the  unemployed  man  or 
woman  during  future  periods  of  high-level 
unemployment. 

A  permanent  standby  program  well  con- 
sidered in  advance  would  be  far  better  than 
a  temporary  system  sxich  as  the  administra- 
tion proposes.     Why  do  I  say  this? 

By  the  time  the  T.U.C.  law  came  Into  play 
in  1958  half  of  the  Jobless  people  were  with- 
out unemployment  compensation  benefits. 
Now.  that  Is  what  happened  during  the  1958 
recession.  What  about  the  present  problem? 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  has  said  that 
we  have  one-half  a  million  insured  unem- 
ployed who  have  no  more  rlghU  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  State  laws. 
He  also  says  that  we  wUl  have  at  least  an- 
other hundred  thousand  people  In  the  same 
regrettable  predicament  by  April  1. 

The  policy  of  trying  to  take  care  of  criti- 
cal situations  after  they  arise  is  not  only 
Inhumane.  It  Is  bad  economics.  Economic 
recovery  should  be  fostered  when  the  first 
■erlous  slowdown  takes  place.  This  would 
soften  the  blow  and  help  to  fiatten  out  the 
economic  sag. 

Only  2  years  hare  elapsed  since  the  most 
recent  recession.  Is  It  realistic  to  enact  a 
temporary  program  carrying  a  high  tax 
Increase  on  the  assumption  that  there  will 
be  no  other  recession  In  the  next  5  to  10 
years?  It  Is  not  realistic — and  It  Is  not 
fair — f 'r  Congress  to  say  In  effect  to  the 
unemployed  breadwinner.  '"We  know  you 
have  been  out  of  a  Job  for  a  long  time  and 
w«  know  that  you  have  no  unemployment 
compensation  money  coming  In  under  State 
law.  We  are  going  to  see  that  you  i^et  some 
help  and  If,  in  the  future,  your  cupboard 
gets  bare,  and  you  haven't  any  fjod  for 
your  family,  we  will  think  about  your  prob- 
lem then.  We  hope  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months  we  will  figure  out  .some  solution 
for  it."  Mr.  President,  by  perpetuatt.ng  the 
practice  of  handling  each  recession  on  a 
patchwork  basis  we  deny  to  poor  f.unllles 
the  barest  necessities  while  the  gears  of 
Government  get  unstuck. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
rtioxrrr,  has  long  favored  the  en.ictment  of 
a  permanent  program  to  prmlde  standby 
benefits  to  supplement  the  regular  unem- 
ployment Insurance  program.  In  M.irch  of 
1958  he  introduced  HJl.  11634  which  called 
foe  such  a  program.  The  bill  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
but  It  did  Influenca  many  States  to  take 
action.  Shortly  after  Its  Introduction  six 
States  enacted  q>eclal  unemployment  benefit 
programs  which  oooaa  into  operation  during 
the  recession  psrtod.    They  were  Califorola. 


ConnecUcut.  Idaho.  Illinois.  North  Carolina 
and  Vermont. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems of  the  previous  Congress  rejected  the 
notion  that  new  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation  should  be  enacted  to  fight 
each  recession.  They  endorsed  wholeheart- 
edly a  permanent  8t.indby  program  that  will 
pay  Jobless  workers  benefits  when  they  have 
exhausted  compensation  riKh'.-^  under  State 
laws  during  prrlods  of  recesr-ion  Senator 
Prolty  and  I  were  two  of  the  Republican 
members  on  that  committee  In  the  final 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems  the  minority  h.id  this  to 
say  on  page  170; 

•The  minority  believes  that,  in  the  light  of 
this  recent  past  experience.  It  is  a  matter  of 
elementary  prudence  to  deilb^raU-'iy  design 
and  permanently  Incorporate  In  the  laws  of 
the  counUy  a  program  to  supplement  the 
regular  unemployment  In.suranre  program  at 
any  time  In  the  future  when  unemployment 
nationally  increases  beyond  the  level  for 
which  the  regular  pn^gram  should  be  re- 
sponsible." 

The  principal  advantage  of  such  a  pmgrani 
Is  clear.  During  times  of  high  prosperity 
when  comparatively  few  people  are  without 
Jobe.  the  program  would  be  InacUve.  but  as 
soon  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
unemployment  rates  have  paseed  a  ceri.ua 
level  fiT  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  then 
the  standby  program  come*  into  operation 
and  gives  both  the  economy  and  the  Jobleas 
worker  a  boost.  The  p^non  who  U  out  of 
work  and  has  a  family  to  support  could  im- 
mediately receive  a  check  to  help  tide  him 
over  each  week  that  he  is  seeking  empl  'V- 
ment.  He  would  not  have  Ui  wait  3  months 
for  Congress  to  convene  and  then  about  an- 
other 3  months  for  Congreee,  after  committee 
deliberations  and  fioor  debate,  to  produce  a 
law.  Already  2  months  of  this  session  have 
gone  by  and  there  Is  as  yet  no  action. 

By  citing  the  examples  which  toot,  place 
In  the  1958  recession  and  which  are  t-iklng 
place  now,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  why 
a  permanent  program  of  standby  bcneflu  Is 
needed.  I  should  now  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  carefully  drawn  provisions  of 
S.  5.  which  deal  with  the  length  of  time  that 
e.ttended  beneflu  would  be  paid  during  a 
period  of  recession 

Extended  benefits  would  be  paid  under  the 
Prouty-Scott  bill  up  to  a  ma.Tlmum  for  each 
claimant  of  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  .am  mnt  of  regular  l^eneftu  whirh 
were  payable  to  him  pursuant  to  the  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  Law  under 
which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights,  or  13 
times  the  claimant's  weekly  tienetlt  amount, 
whichever  is  greater  Let  me  illustrate  by  ex- 
ample how  the  bill  would  work. 

If  a  State  law  entitled  a  claimant  to  $40 
a  week  for  28  weeks  and  the  claimant  ex- 
hausted his  bonefits,  riuf  bill  would  extend 
to  him  14  additlnnal  weeks  protection  at 
the  same  rate  of  p;>y  If.  however,  a  State 
law  had  a  rrgul.cr  benefit  period  of  less  than 
26  weeks  and  a  worker  exhausted  his  benefits, 
he  would  (under  our  Republicaji -sponsored 
high-level  unemployment  compensation  bill) 
be  enUlled  to  13  additional  weeks  at  the 
normal  compen.sati  n  rate  Tills  Is  true  be- 
cause S  5  g\iarantees  the  Individual  (in  case 
of  recessions!  50  percent  of  what  he  was  get- 
tii'.g  under  State  law  or  13  weeks'  protection 
whichever  is  trreater. 

This  propijsal  gives  much  more  help  u> 
unemployed  men  and  women  than  the  ad- 
ministration pr  po&.il.  The  admtnl.stratlon 
bill  calls  f  ir  a  maximum  of  13  weeks  and 
has  a  formula  which  makes  It  possible  for 
the  family  In  the  worst  economic  fix  U.)  get 
the  least  amounttf  money  L*>t  me  show  you 
what  I  mean. 

The  Kennedy  bill.  H  R  4806,  says  that  the 
duration  of  payments  would  be  50  percent 
of  the  duration  of  the  benehta  which  were 


exhausted  and  In  no  event  may  exceed  13 
weeks  What  Is  a  maximum  In  the  Ken- 
nedy bin  (13  weeks)  Is  a  minimum  In  the 
Prouiy-Sc<nt  bill,  8    6. 

Tiike   the  Civsc  of   an  Individual  who  lives 
In   one   of   the   depre.ssed    areas       Jobs   In    his 
l.x^ile  are  hard  to  come  by  and  he  has  been 
without     work     lor     many,     many     months. 
When   he   has  been  able   to  get  employment 
11   has   usually    been   for   a  day   or    two   at   a 
time        This    unlucky    person    w.iuldnt    pet 
much    in    the    way    of    beneflU    undtr    many 
State  laws  and  when  he  cxhau-stta  his  State 
benellls  he  would  have  to  look  to  the  Federal 
Cfovernment      What  would  the  Kennedy  bill 
d')   f.>r    him?     Well    because   of    his   gix)rsidic 
work   r«>c..rd    In    at    U.ust    15   to   20   States,   he 
would    be    entitled    to    only    the    minimum 
period  of  benefits.     This  mlnUnum  could  be 
ns   low    a-s    10   weeks   or   perhai>s   lower.     The 
individual    exh  lU.sts    his    10    weeks    of    State 
benellU  and   the   Kennedy   bill   comes   along 
and  statfs  that  he  Is  entitled  to  half  of  what 
he  got   under  Suite  law.  or.  In  other  words, 
5  weeks  more  protection.     Since  13  weeks  Is 
a  minimum  period  In  the  Prouty-Scott  bill, 
this  same  fellow  who  has  been  down  on  his 
luck  would  get  the  full  13  weeks  of  extendtd 
Federal  benefiu. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  go<xl  Idea  now  to  see 
how  the  administration  program  would  work 
In  a  pn:)gresslve  Ctmnmonwealth  such  as 
Penivsylvanla.  which  provides  30  weeks  of 
beneflu  to  an  Individual  who  Is  unem- 
ployed. A  recent  release  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Indicates  how  little  help 
the  Kennedy  bill  provides  for  U\e  unem- 
ployed worker  In  a  progressive  Conunon- 
wealth  such  as  Pennsylvania.  The  commit- 
tee release  has  this  to  sny: 

•  In  a  case  where  a  State  has  a  duration  of 
longer  than  26  weeks,  for  example  30  weeks, 
the  Slate  Is  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  beyond  26  weeks  (In  Uils  case, 
4  weeks),  and  the  unemployed  worker  would 
receive  the  remaining  number  of  weeks  up 
to  13  weeks,  or  9  weeks  In  this  case.  ' 

If  a  man  In  our  Commonwealth  Is  without 
work  and  exhausts  his  State  benefiu  under 
the  administration  bill  he  would  receive  9 
weeks  of  Federal  help  Under  the  Prouty- 
Scott  bill,  however,  the  same  Individual 
would  be  entitled  to  15  weeks  of  supplemen- 
Uiry  benefits  .Since  the  normal  State  bene- 
fit perl')d  is  30  weeks  In  Pennsylvania,  a  Job- 
less breadwinner  having  exhausted  his 
rights  wwuld  be  entitled  to  protection  for 
half  as  long  as  the  (Juration  to  which  he  was 
entitled  under  rmr  statute  In  other  words, 
15  weeks  of  benefits.  6  weeks  longer  than 
under    the    Kennedy    admlnisUation   bill. 

Our  prop'^al  would  encourage  States  to 
leni;lhen  their  periods  of  coverage.  The  bet- 
ter a  State  statute  Is,  the  mi>re  help  the  In- 
dividual would  get  when  his  State  benefits 
run  out  1  am  afraid  the  same  c.^Jinot  bs 
said  of  the  admlnlf  ration  proixaeal. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
B4'C)n  cm  unemployment  compensation.  If 
the  ctxnmlttee  reports  the  best  bill  possible. 
It  will  help  materially  In  maintaining  pur- 
ch-aslng  power  within  the  Uxal  business  com- 
munity at  the  present  time  and  In  every 
future  recession. 

Of  course,  an  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill  by  and  of  Itself  will  not  end  our 
present  ecttnomlc  difficulties,  but  coupled 
with  other  measures  It  will  lessen  Its  dura- 
tion and  accelerate  economic  recovery.  I 
urge  n;y  c<illoa.:ues  to  examine  8.  5  care- 
fully I  think  they  will  find  It  U  one  of  the 
«ounde^t  and  nio,st  humane  Items  of  legis- 
lation put  forward  at  this  session  of  Con- 
grejs. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MORTON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
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Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrsI 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
( S.  361 )  to  amend  the  act  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  blind,  approved  March 
3.  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  spe- 
cial instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  increase  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  this  purpose,  and  to  other- 
wise improve  such  act.  which  I  Intro- 
duced (for  myself  and  Mr.  Cooper)  on 
January  11.  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 


CARE  OP  IWO  JIMA  MEMORIAL  BY 
AMERICAN  BATTLE  MONUMENTS 
COMMISSION— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush] 
may  be  added,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  872)  vesting  in  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jima 
Memorial  on  Mount  Surabachi,  Iwo  Jima 
volcanic  islands.  Pacific  Ocean  area. 
which  I  IntroduwKl  on  Pebruary  9,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  oixlered. 


PROVISION  POR  NATIONAL  POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY  AS  A  BUREAU 
OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION—ESTABLISHMENT OF  NA- 
TIONAL ARMED  FORCES  MUSEUM 
ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  SMITHSO- 
NIAN INSTITUTION— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  Senate  bill  1057,  "to  pro- 
vide for  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  as 
a  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion." and  also  to  Senate  bill  1058,  "to 
establish  a  National  Armed  Forces  Mu- 
seum Advisory  Board  of  the  Smiths(^iian 
Institution,  to  authorize  expansion  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  facilities 
for  portraying  the  contributions  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes."  at  the  next  print- 
ing of  these  bills. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1034) ,  relating  to  cer- 
tain inspections  and  investigations  in 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  mines  (exclud- 
ing coal  and  lignite  mines)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  relating 
to  health  and  safety  conditions,  acci- 
dents, and  occupational  diseCQies  therein 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  this  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  FOREIGN 
POLICY  STUDIES  BY  COMMIXTEE 
pN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  two  of  its  foreign  policy 
studies  on  March  3  and  9.  1961,  at  10:30 
ajn.,  in  room  4221,  New  Senatt;  Office 
BuUding.  The  hearing  on  March  3  will 
deal  with  a  study  entitled  "U.S.  Foreign 
Policy — Western  Europe."  and  a  study 
on  "Economic,  Social,  and  Political 
Change  in  the  Underdeveloped  Countries 
and  Its  ImpUcations  for  U.S.  Foreign 
Policy"  will  be  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing on  March  9. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
press  release  which  I  have  Issued  on  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate  Committte  on  Foreign 
Relations 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  announced 
today  that  the  committee  has  scheduled 
public  hearings  on  March  3  and  9,  1961,  at 
10:S0  ajn.,  In  room  4221.  New  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng,  to  receive  testimony  on  two  studies 
which  were  prepared  for  the  committee  In 
connection  with  Its  examination  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  hearing  on  March  3  will  deal  with  a 
itudy  entitled  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy — Western 
Europe."  This  study  was  submitted  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  It  explores  the 
trends  which  may  affect  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  Western  E^irope.  It  Is  also  con- 
cerned with  the  effects  of  alternative  courses 
of  action  by  the  United  States  upon  these 
trends  as  well  as  the  possible  effects  of 
Western  European  developments  upon  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

The  principal  witness  will  be  Mr.  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe.  director  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Institute. 

On  March  9  the  committee  will  hear  testi- 
mony on  "Economic,  Social,  and  Political 
Change  In  the  Underdeveloped  Countries  and 
Its  Implications  for  U.S.  Policy."  a  study  pre- 
pared by  the  Center  for  International  Studies 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
It  examines  the  extent  to  which  economic 
relations  affect  foreign  policies  and  foreign 
poUcies  affect  economic  relations.  The  study 
stresses  the  Importance  of  utilizing  the  eco- 
nomic instruments  which  we  have  available 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  orderly 
transitions  in  the  underdeveloped  societies. 

The  principal  witness  will  be  Mr.  Max  F. 
MiiHiraTi,  director  of  the  Center  for  Interna- 
tional Studies  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

From  time  to  time  the  committee  will 
announce  additional  hearings  on  studies  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  Its  examination  of 
U.S.  foreign  pwllcy.  Senator  Fulbright  said, 
"The  purpose  of  holding  public  hearings  on 
these  studies  is  to  receive  testimony  from 
interested  parties  prior  to  the  preparation 
of  a  final  report.  In  that  way,  it  will  be 
possible  tor  the  committee  to  test  the  sound- 
ness of  the  findings  smd  recommendations  In 
these  studies  before  reaching  its  own  con- 
clusions and  submitting  its  final  repOTt  to 
the  Senate." 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
several  nominations  have  been  received 
today  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

These  include  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.,  of  Delaware, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  for  a  term  end- 
ing June  6.  1965;  Mr.  William  Lucius 
Cary.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring June  5,  1961,  and  a  second  nomi- 
nation to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  a  5 -year 
term  ending  June  5,  1966;  Mr.  Joseph 
P.  McMurray,  of  New  York,  former  staff 
director  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  tlie 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  30, 
1961,  and  a  second  nomination  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  a  4-year  term  expiring  June 
30, 1965 ;  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Meriwether, 
of  Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  these  nominations  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  2,  1961,  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
All  persons  wishing  to  testify  on  these 
nominations  should  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  5304  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington  25, 
D.C. — telephone  Capital  4-3121,  exten- 
sion 3921 — at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  5,  Public  Law 
115,  78th  Congress,  and  House  Resolution 
194,  87th  Congress,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mr.  Kyl,  of  Iowa,  as  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Execu- 
tive Papers,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  HIGHWAYS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(For  text  of  President's  message,  see 
House  proceedings  for  today.) 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  REC- 
ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc»d, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
Address    entitled.     "Lincoln:     Lesson    In 
Leadership,"  delivered    by  Senator   Cannon 
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before  the  Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wam  of  n- 
UnoU  legislative  dinner,  at  Springfield,  111  . 
on  February  14,  1961. 
By  Mr.  AIKEN: 

Address  entitled  "New  Vitality  for  Rural 
America."  delivered  by  Senator  Young  of 
Nortli  DakoU  to  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Asaodatlon.  at  Dallas.  Tex  .  on 
February  13. 19«1. 

By  Mi.  MOSS: 

Address  entitled  "Water  Problems  In  the 
EAStem  United  States."  delivered  by  Senator 
Hart  on  February  10,  1861.  before  the  Inter- 
state   Commission    on    the    Potomac    Klver 

Basin. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
Address  entitled  "Russlas  New  War 
Against  Free  NaUons,"  delivered  by  Senator 
Btbd  of  West  Virginia  before  the  Ravens- 
wood  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ravens- 
wood.  W  Va.,  on  January  26,  1961. 

By   Mr.  WILUAMS   of    New   Jersey 
Editorial    entiUed    "P  O.    Crackdovn    on 
Filth   in   Mails,"  published   In    the    Cimden 
(N.J.)    Courter-Poet  of  February   18. 


NAVIGATION  IMPROVEMENT  ON 
KASKASKIA  RIVER  WATERWAY 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  at  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  BeUeviUe,  111.,  on  Thursday, 
February  23,  the  substance  of  the  bill 
which  I  introduced,  bearing  the  number 
S  520,  had  the  endorsement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois.  The  Governor  ex- 
pressed himself  in  accord  with  this 
measure,  and  uttered  the  hope  for  early 
action  on  the  authorization  of  the  navi- 
gation improvement  on  the  Kaskaskia 
River  Waterway. 
In  my  telegram  to  the  meeting  I  stated : 

Pkbrcart  23.  1961. 
Mr.  Emil  BuuAGAaD. 
Care  of  AugttstiTUS  Restaurant, 
Belletnlle,  III.: 

There  is  nothing  better  that  I  would  like 
to  do  than  to  get  away  from  Washington  and 
visit  with  my  frlenda  In  Belleville,  but  I  And 
It  impossible  at  this  time,  because  of  pressing 
matters  on  pending  legislation.  It  Is  hard 
to  say  "No"  to  good  friends,  but  my  duties 
as  minority  le«l«  of  the  Senate  compel  me 
to  do  BO. 

I  esteem  the  F"'"^''^*  River  navigation 
project  one  of  the  finest,  most  promising, 
with  one  of  th«  greatest  potentials  of  any 
with  which  It  ha«  been  my  privilege  to  worfc. 
This  has  been  In  the  mill  in  my  office  for 
at  least  5  years.  The  spadework  has  been 
done.  The  Army  Engineers'  repcirt  was 
excellent.  Therefor*,  I  thought  It  advisable 
to  cut  right  through  any  doubts,  delays,  and 
redtape.  and  put  the  authorization  for  Its 
construction  squarely  before  the  Congress. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  work  intensively 
to  cover  every  baae  in  order  to  secure  favor- 
able action. 

Evraurrr  McKinley  Dirkses, 

Minority  Lrader,  U  S   Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
with  the  backing  of  our  distinguished 
new  Governor,  this  matter  can  be  pushed 
to  an  early  consununatlon ;  and  I  shall 
be  more  than  happy  to  cooi'crate  in  every 
possible  way. 


NEED  FOR  WIRETAP  EVIDENCE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
in  the  case  of  Pugach  against  Dollinger. 
the  Supreme  Court  again  affirmed  that 
wiretap  evidence  obtained  by  State  po- 
lice oflacers  under  State  law  is  admissi- 


ble In  State  cruninal  proceedings.  The 
Court  originally  so  ruled  in  1952 ;  and  in 
this  latest  case  the  Court  has  simply 
added,  with  a  one-.-entence  opmion  that 
the  Federal  courts  may  nol  t  njoin  Slate 
officials  from  mtroducmg  in  Slate  crimi- 
nal proceedmfTs.  Ftate-obtained  wire- 
tap evidence.  But  w  hile  the  Pugach  case 
deals  only  with  one  i.soUited  problem  in 
the  law  of  wiretap  evidence,  it  prc-mpls 
one  to  reflect  un  the  .u'lieral  stale  of  this 
law.  To  say  the  le^st.  it  us  chaotic. 
Thus,  wiretap  evidence  obuiiiied  by  olaLe 
officials  IS  admis.sible  in  Slate  criminal 
p^oceedln^;s.  It  is  not  admi. —ible  in 
Federal  procefdink<.s,  however,  whether  it 
is  obtained  by  Federal  or  by  State  law- 
enforcement  officials.  And  while  State 
officials  may  introduce  m  State  cMmmal 
proceedings  wiretap  evidence  obuined 
under  State  law.  they  ^o  so  at  the  risk 
of  prosecution  for  violation  of  section  605 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act.  If 
convicted,  the  penalty  could  be  a  fine  of 
$10,000  and  Impri.sonmenl  for  1  year. 
But  here,  too,  the  law  is  imsettled.  for 
there  is  considerable  debate  u.s  U)  w  helher 
both  wire  interception  and  divulyence 
of  the  fruits  of  that  inU-rcepUon  are 
necessary  before  one  is  in  violation  of 
section  605  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tion Act,  or  whether  interception  alone 
constitutes  a  violation. 

The  need  for  wirctappint;  by  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
officers,  to  assist  m  the  investi,<ation  and 
prosecution  of  serious  and  heinous  crimes 
and  sustained  criminal  activity,  has  been 
amply  testified  to  over  the  years  This 
need  can  be  met  only  by  comprehen.sive 
legislation.  The  courts  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  this  need,  for  the  courts 
must  perforce  deal  only  with  i.solated 
problems  as  they  arise  in  isolated  cases, 
and  cannot  deal  w  ith  the  matter  compre- 
hensively. 

As  matters  stand  now,  the  law  m  this 
area  is  simply  a  crazy  patchwork  quilt. 
It  is.  therefore,  my  intention  to  intro- 
duce, for  the  consideration  of  tl.e  Con- 
gress, a  bill  that  will  legalize  wiretapping 
by  Federal  officials  and  wiretapping  by 
State  officials  actinL;  under  State  law. 

But  while  we  must  recognize  the  need 
of  society  to  protect  lUself  against  serioas 
crime,  we  must  at  the  same  time  ac- 
kiiowledye  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
be  protected  against  unwarranted  search 
and  invasion  of  his  privacy.  A  compre- 
hensive statute  would  enable  Congress  to 
do  thi.s  While  eranting  law-enforce- 
ment officials  the  right  to  intercept  and 
divulge  wire  communications,  the  bill 
would  also  control  wiretapping,  to  pre- 
vent abuse  and  t<3  protect  tiie  rights  of 
individuals. 

F^rst,  the  sort  of  bill  I  have  in  mind 
would  permit  wiretapping  by  Federal  of- 
ficials only  upon  the  issuance  of  a  court 
order,  and  would  establish  the  minimum 
standards  under  which  a  court  would  be 
empowered  to  issue  a  wireUpping  order. 
And  the  bill  would  require  SUle  laws  au- 
thorizing wiretapping  by  SUte  officials 
to  meet  the  same  standards.  Second,  it 
would  limit  the  right  of  wiretapping  to 
serious  crimes  only— to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  indiscriminate  indulgence  in 
wiretapping.  Third.  It  would  make  wire- 
tapping evidence  obtained  in  violation  of 


the  statute  inadmissible  in  any  court. 
Finally,  it  would  esUblish  the  require- 
ment that  law-enforcement  officials  re- 
I)ort  periodically  their  resort  to  wire- 
tapping. The  mere  existence  of  such  a 
rtHjuirement  will  assLst  in  deterring  any 
abuse  of  the  right  of  wiretapping,  and 
will  ix-rmlt  the  Congress  to  determine 
what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  on 
the  basis  of  experience  wiUi  the  law. 

II  IS  my  firm  conviction  that  only  new. 
comprehen.sive  legislation  that  meets  the 
legitimate  neecLs  of  Federal  and  State 
law-enforcement  officials,  and  at  the 
same  time  establishes  the  necessary  con- 
trols to  prevent  abuse,  can  bring  the  sort 
of  sen-'c  to  the  law  of  wiretapping  that 
American  society  re<iuires  today. 


LET  US  TEACH  OUR  STUDENTS 
ABOUT    COMMUNISM 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  it  has 
long  been  my  feeling  that  courses  about 
the  nature  and  tactics  of  international 
communi-sm  should  be  Uught  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  In  this  way  our 
young  people  could  be  mformed  about 
this  great  threat  to  our  way  of  life,  and 
would  be  better  prepared  to  combat  it. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  has  been 
a  .stanch  .supporter  of  this  idea  for  many 
years,  and  in  a  recent  editorial  reiterated 
its  strong  stand.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R£cord. 
as  follows; 

TtACH      EM    AB<jeT    COMMVNISM 

The    American   Bar   Association's   board   of 

K  "vcriiors  endnrses,  and  hopes  the  ABA's 
hMU.se  <'{  dflegatri!  next  week  will  adopt,  a 
re.si'lullon  urging  courses  on  communism  In 
U  S  schools  and  ct>l leges 

Tlie  aim  Is  to  alert  young  Americans,  from 
their  early  years,  to  the  natu.-e  of  the  Com- 
rr.unl<-.t  enemy  ;in  enemy  which  they  may 
(julte  conceivably  be  forced  to  combat 
thnnighout  their  adult  lives. 

We  can  think  of  no  more  desirable  addi- 
tion to  the  U3u:il  courses  of  school  and  col- 
lege Instruction,  and  hope  to  see  the  idea 
put  Into   nationwide   pracUce   before  long. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr  President,  my  col- 
league from  California  I  Mr.  EmgliI  has 
addres.sed  himself  to  the  theories  under- 
lying the  President's  brilliant  message  to 
tlie  Congress  in  regard  to  education.  I 
should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  another  of  the  President's 
messages.  The  first  message  was  on 
human  resources,  and  the  one  to  wliich 
I  make  reference  was  on  natural  re- 
sources. Both  are  important  in  our  sys- 
tem. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  a  very  outstanding  column  which  was 
published  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  written  by  Amer- 
ica's distinguished  political  pundit,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  The  essential  point 
of  Mr  Lippmanns  comments  is  one 
which  I  think  needs  to  be  weighed  very 
carefully  and  meticulously  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  people  at 
lai-ge. 
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The  article  states  not  that  we  ought 
to  conserve  our  resources,  sinoe  every- 
body agrees  we  ihoiild,  but  rather  that 
we  should  readjust  our  thinking  about 
how  to  pay  for  the  conservation  of  these 
resources.  Mr.  Uppmann  correctly 
points  out  the  confusion  which  exists  In 
the  public  mind. 

If  we  do  something  with  regard  to 
the  natural  resources  of  this  country,  it 
is  popularly  described  as  "spending," 
but  if  we  do  something  with  regard  to 
the  private  resources  in  our  country,  it 
Is  regarded  as  "investment." 

Unless  and  until  we  can  apply  the  same 
standards  on  all  fronts  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  this  contradiction 
of  terms. 

As  Mr.  Lippmann  suggests,  the  preju- 
dice in  the  public  mind  is  borne  out  in 
the  simple  reference  to  "spending." 

For  example,  the  money  which  we 
spend  privately  to  make  automobiles  la 
regarded  as  a  prudent  investment,  but 
the  money  which  we  spend  publicly  to 
build  highways,  so  that  the  people  may 
drive  their  cars  around  the  country,  la 
regarded  as  reckless  spending. 

The  money  which  we  spend  to  build 
public  hospitals  is  regarded  as  reckless 
spending  and  socialistic,  although  the 
money  we  spend  to  build  plants  which 
are  used  to  produce  drugs,  for  adminis- 
tering to  patients  in  hospitals,  is  re- 
garded as  a  private  investment  of  a  most 
worthwhile  sort  in  the  interest  of 
humanity. 

If  money  is  appropriated  for  a  pub- 
lic park,  from  funds  of  the  Oovemmcnt, 
its  use  is  regarded  as  "reckless  spend- 
ing." but  if  a  new  movie  house  Is  built, 
that  is  regarded  as  a  wise  private 
investment. 

I  could  perhaps  carry  this  a  step  fur- 
ther by  suggesting  that  when  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  money  to  develop  the 
timber  resources  of  the  land  for  recrea- 
tional and  business  Interests,  It  Is 
chalked  up  as  mere  spending,  even 
though  a  substantial  portion  of  the  In- 
come to  our  Government  comes  from 
the  businesses  which  derive  their  profits 
from  pursuit  of  the  same  timber 
industry. 

Perhaps  we  oould  consider  the  (jues- 
tion  of  reclamation  development  in  the 
West.  A  case  in  point  is  the  Seedskadee 
project  in  Wyomir^.  In  regard  to  the 
project,  we  shall  have  to  appropriate, 
and  have  agreed  to  authorize,  $35  mil- 
lion, or  $36  million,  for  the  development 
of  some  stream  dams  which  will  provide 
electric  power  and  reclamation,  as  well 
as  recreational  values.  Thirty-four  mil- 
lion dollars  of  the  total  will  be  repaid 
from  actual  charges,  yet  in  the  public 
mind  this  is  a  $36  million  spending  item 
without  any  return  being  accorded. 

Tills  brings  into  focus  how  Important 
it  is  for  the  Congress  to  consider  once 
again   the   wisdom   of  using  a  capital 

budget.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  coltmm 
written  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRo. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  WaAhlngton  Post.  Feb.  28,  1061] 
todat  and  tomor«ow:  a  mattes  of 
Semantics 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
After  the  message  on  education,  which  is 
ooncemed  with   people,   we  had   a  message 
last  week  on  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources.     It  is  con- 
cerned with    the    lands   and   the   forests   of 
America,   with   the   minerals   and   fuels   t>e- 
neath    them,    with    the   air    and    with    the 
water,  the  river  valleys  and  the  oceans. 

The  message  Itself  does  not  contain  a 
legislative  program.  It  Is  rather  a  Jtind  of 
ordered  summary  and  panorama  of  what  in 
the  years  ahead  needs  doing  about  our  natu- 
ral environment. 

There  is'  almost  no  one,  I  imagine,  who 
would  care  to  argue  that  the  objectives  laid 
down  are  false  ones,  and  that  the  actions 
Indicated  should  not  be  taken.  No  serious 
peraon,  for  example,  would  say  that  there 
la  no  water  problem,  particularly  In  the 
West.  Or  say  that  a  planned,  rather  than 
«  haphazard  and  helter-skelter,  develop- 
ment of  the  great  river  valleys  is  a  wrong 
thing  to  do.  Or  say  that  the  pollution  of 
the  streams  and  of  the  air  is  not  worth 
worrrylng  about.  Or  that  the  erosion  of 
the  soil  and  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
do  not  concern  us.  And  so  on  and  so  on 
from  research  In  the  desalting  of  the  sei 
water  to  the  setting  aside  of  recreation 
areas. 

Nor  will  there  be  many  to  deny,  I  think, 
tbat  the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
■ources  Is  a  primary  Interest  of  the  Nation 
•a  a  whole,  an  acknowledged  national  In- 
terest since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
The  States  have  a  great  and  essential  role 
to  play.  But  the  leadership,  the  planning. 
and  the  coordination  can  come  only  from 
the  Federal  Government.  The  boundaries  of 
the  States  do  not  coincide  with  the  bound- 
aries of  nature. 

This  Is  in  no  sense  an  Innovation  by  Pres- 
Ident  Kennedy  on  the  New  Frontier.  It  has 
been  established  American  policy  since  the 
States  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  began  to  break 
through  the  old  frontiers. 

The  real  problem  posed  by  the  message 
Is  not  about  the  national  Interest,  or  about 
the  constitutional  principle  of  Federal 
leadership.  It  la  how  such  large  and  varied 
measures  are  to  be  financed.  Over  the  years 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
win  coat  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  President's  message  refers  to  this 
problem  and  says  that  "wise  Investment  in 
a  resource  program  today  will  return  vast 
dividends  tomorrow,  and  failures  to  act  now 
may  be  opportunities  lost  forever."  But 
since  the  message  la  a  map  of  the  country 
that  la  to  be  traveled  over  and  is  not  an 
lnvent(H-y  of  specific  measures  to  be  taken,  it 
does  not  discuss  the  financial  support  of  the 
programs  which  are  still  to  come. 

By  the  time  these  programs  come  Into 
effect,  the  administration  expects,  so  I  un- 
derstand, not  only  to  have  overcome  the 
present  recession.  It  expects  also,  say  In 
about  3  years,  to  be  achieving  a  higher  rate 
of  growth — to  achieve  it  by  reducing  unem- 
ployment from  over  6  percent  of  the  labor 
force  to  about  4  percent — which  would  be 
nonlnflatlonary  full  employment.  At  this 
higher  rate  of  economic  activity,  the  wealth 
produced  this  year  would  be  some  $40  billion 
greater  than  It  la.  The  revenues  from  this 
Increase  at  present  tax  rates  would  be  an 
additional  $10  billion.  This  would  be  ample 
to  finance  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
defense,  aid  to  education,  the  resources  pro- 
gram, and  the  welfare  meaaiires. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  svire  that  these 
expectations  will  be  fulfilled.  If  they  are 
not.  the  essential  needs,  defense,  education. 


and  the  like,  wiU  have  to  be  financed  by 
higher  taxes.  But  with  good  luck,  particu- 
larly In  preventing  a  much  greater  interna- 
tional crisis  than  we  now  have  today.  It  Is 
quite  within  the  capacity  of  the  American 
economy  to  support  a  rising  standard  of 
public  and  of  private  consumption.  We 
have  the  labor,  the  Industrial  skUl,  the  man- 
agement, the  know-how.  and  the  research  to 
do  It. 

But  along  with  all  that,  there  will  have  to 
go  a  certain  reeducation  of  American  public 
opinion.  More  exactly,  the  reeducation  will 
mean  the  clearing  away  of  the  confusion 
which  clusters  about  the  highly  charged 
words  "spending"  and  "Investment." 

There  la.  for  example,  the  notion  that  the 
public  authorities  at  any  government  level 
never  invest.  They  only  spend.  On  the 
other  hand,  private  corporations  and  private 
Individuals  not  only  spend  but  also  Invest. 
This  leads  to  the  blind  prejudice  that  since 
governments  can  only  spend,  whatever 
money  they  use  tends  to  be  wasted.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  private  corporations 
or  individuals  invest,  that  Is  a  good  thing 
and  a  public  benefit. 

This  prejudicial  use  of  words  confvises 
public  opinion:  (1)  The  money  spent  pri- 
vately to  make  automobiles  is  prudent  in- 
vestment; but  the  money  spent  publicly  to 
build  the  roads  for  the  automobiles  Is 
spending;  (2)  the  money  to  build  a  public 
hospital  Is  spending;  but  the  money  to  build 
plants  to  make  the  drugs  that  are  dispensed 
is  investment;  (3)  if  a  public  park  Is  made, 
that  is  spending.  If  a  new  movie  house  is 
built,  that  l3  investment. 

This  semantic  muddle  Inhibits  clear 
thinifing  about  public  questions.  The  truth 
is  that  there  Is  private  spending  and  private 
Investment  and  some  of  It  U  good  and  some 
is  not  so  good  and  some  of  it  is  bad.  There 
la  also  public  spending  and  public  invest- 
ment, and  some  of  It  la  good  and  some  of  it 
la  not  so  good  and  some  of  It  Is  bad. 

It  takes  good  judgment  to  spend  and  in- 
vest wisely,  be  It  publicly  or  privately.  But 
that  kind  of  Judgment  cannot  be  made  at 
all  If  we  react,  like  Pavlov's  dogs,  to  the 
prejudiced  sound  of  words. 


WHITHER  CIVIL  DEFENSE? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  should  not  tolerate  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  ineptness  in  matters  upon 
which  their  very  survival  depends.  They 
are  entitled  to  know  the  truth  about  our 
muddled  civil  defense  as  it  has  been 
handled  by  highly  paid  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Taxpayers  should  receive  their  money's 
worth. 

To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  lull  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  into  a  maginot- 
line  feeling  of  security  regarding  civU 
defense  at  a  time  when  millions  of  their 
tax  dollars  are  being  spent  to  perpetuate 
a  boondoggling,  superannuated  Civil  De- 
fense Agency. 

Our  people  whose  homes  and  lives  are 
threatened  should  know  the  truth — the 
cold,  hard  facts  of  survival  in  a  nuclear 
war.  We.  as  their  elected  representa- 
tives, are  duty  bound  to  provide  the  Na- 
tion with  a  sane,  sotmd,  realistic  civil 
defense  program. 

After  10  years  of  civil  defense  plan- 
ning, the  Government's  ability  to  pro- 
tect Americans  is  even  more  ineffective 
than  when  it  began.  It  is  time  that  we 
face  the  issue  of  survival  in  the  thermo- 
nuclear age  squarely  and  take  realistic 
steps  toward  doing  something  about  it. 

In  one  of  his  first  actions  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  President  Kennedy 
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lndlr*ted  hla  doubts  as  to  the  present 
effecUveneas  of  the  Office  of  CivU  and 
Defense  MobUiz»tion.  In  appointing  the 
new  Director  of  thl»  Agency,  he  asked  for 
a  thorough  review  of  plans  and  functions 
of  this  wency.  ^ 

Mr.  Pt-esident,  to  aupplement  the  Pres- 
ident's action,  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 79  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  in- 
vestigate completely  our  present  civil 
defense  program  and  to  recommend 
remedial  legislation. 

Civil  defense  today  is  a  myth  An  ex- 
cellent editorial.  "Whither  Civil  De- 
fense?" was  published  in  the  Toledo 
Blade,  one  of  the  Nation  s  great  news- 
papers, on  February  16.  1961  Paul 
Block.  Jr  ,  publisher  of  this  outstanding 
newspaper,  has  again  shown  his  keen 
awareness  of  the  civil  defense  fiasco  At 
one  point  the  editorial  states : 

Perhapa  the  b««t  civilian  defense  ap- 
proach that  could  be  adopted  these  days 
would  be  a  broadaide  or  full  InTormatlon 
and  facta  on  modern  war  techniques— not 
with  the  Idea  of  mghtenlng  the  country 
Into  a  complete  state  of  resignation  or 
apathy,  but  to  draw  forth  Intelligent  dis- 
cussions from  which  could  emerge  a  sane 
and  sensible  defense  program. 

Mr  President,  civil  defense  is  a  part 
of  our  total  defense.  As  such,  it  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
know  most  about  the  defense— the 
leaders  of  our  Military  Establishment. 
Coupled  with  this,  we  should  inaugurate 
a  vigorous  and  continuing  campaign  of 
education  on  self -protection  in  a  nuclear 
war  using  all  media  of  communication 
at  our  command— television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  our  schools 
This  editorial  convincingly  points  out 
the  absurdity  of  present  programs  and 
the  need  for  thorough  public  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  this  vital  prob- 
lem. I  commend  this  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

WHrrHSB  Civn.  Dwinse'' 
In  seeking  a  thorough  Inquiry  into  the 
state  of  civil  defense  efforts,  such  as  they  are. 
Senator  Stive  Youmo  Is  touching  on  an  area 
in  which  he  has  become  something  of  an  ex- 
pert. Not  an  expert  advocate  of  civU  defense 
as  we  know  It  today,  but  rather  an  astute 
critic  who  has  taken  a  dim  view  of  sirens, 
signs,  and  shelter  programs  that  have  been 
promulgated  over  the  past  10  years  in  the 
name  of  civil  defense. 

The  Senator,  who  wants  a  congressional 
investigation  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
In  this  field,  siunmed  up  an  impression  held 
by  a  considerable  number  of  observers  when 
he  said,  "Civil  defense  plans  suffer  from  a  bad 
case  of  schizophrenia."  He's  so  right,  and  it 
Is  going  to  take  a  massive  dose  of  common - 
sense  and  Informed  leadership  to  straighten 
it  out. 

At  one  time  or  another,  the  populace  has 
been  advised  to  evacuate  our  cities  upon  at- 
tack, remain  In  cities  but  head  fdr  sheltCTs, 
head  for  open  sp«ce«  but  stay  off  principal 
highways  being  used  by  civil  defense  officials, 
and  so  forth.  Confronted  by  all  tlie  confus- 
ing and  contradictory  mishmash  over  how  to 
behave  when  a  nuclear  warhead  explodes — 
assuming  we  have  time — the  average  citizen 
hardly  knows  wbat  to  do. 


One  basic  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  ha*  been  no  explicit  determination  by 
the  Government  of  what  is  the  best  way  to 
have  civilian  population  in  an  all-out  attack 
Or  even,  possibly,  that  we  should  be  so  much 
more  concerned  about  nuclear  attacks  than 
about  other  types  known  U)  exist  notably 
biological  or  chemical 

There  has  been  preciou.s  Uttlp  public  di.s- 
cusslon  of  what  thli  country  is  doing  what 
others  are  doing,  or  wh^t  the  populatu.n 
ought  to  do  to  meet  the  threats  poised  by 
nonnuclear  but  equally  Insidious  forms  of  at- 
tack There  are  only  vague  references  to 
nerve  gas.  poisoning  water  supip"**  or  '"' 
fectlng   all    crops   and    livestock 

The  public,  in  fact,  h.i.s  bt>en  Inadequately 
prepared  even  to  think  of  or  discuss  such 
eventualities 

Perhaps  the  best  civilian  d*'fense  approach 
that  could  be  adopted  the«te  days  wnuld  be  a 
broadside  of  full  Inftirmatlnn  and  farts  to 
modern  war  techniques  not  with  the  Idea 
of  frightening  the  country  Into  a  complete 
Stat*  of  resignation  or  apathy,  but  to  draw 
forth  Intelligent  dlscu.vjions  from  which 
could  emerge  a  sane  and  sensible  defense 
program 

If  the  Senate  Armed  55ervlces  Committee 
agrees  to  pvish  an  investigation  of  civil  de- 
fense, we  can  think  of  no  better  man  Ui  head 
It  than  Senator  Young  And  should  he  get 
the  assignment,  the  country  can  be  assured 
that  clvU  defense  will  get  the  Intensive  airing 
It  needs 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  resources  was  a  reali.stic  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  facing  the  Nation 
in  developing  our  rivers,  streams,  forests, 
and  parks  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  to- 
day and  the  future  We  have  been  mark- 
ing time  for  the  last  8  years  in  many 
areas  of  natural  resource  development 
and  the  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  will  be  more  difficult  and 
costly  for  that  reason  Simple  problems 
hfive  become  complex  problems  after  8 
years  of  delay  and  inaction.  The  Presi- 
dent's program  properly  takes  the  long- 
rantre  approach  to  conservation  problems 
with  the  recognition  that  we  owe  an  ob- 
ligation to  future  generations  to  manage 
the  Nation's  resources  as  a  prudent 
trustee  would  manage  a  trust  fund  In 
the  future  we  shall  be  called  to  account 
for  our  trusteeship,  and  I  hope  that  our 
efforts  will  not  be  found  to  be  wanting. 

I  wish  to  discu.ss  briefly  one  phase  of 
our  conservation  activities  which  has 
been  long  neglected  The  small  water- 
shed program,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1954,  Ls  an  integral  part  of  our 
soil  and  water  conservation  program 
Although  the  watershed  program  has 
been  in  operation  only  a  few  years,  its 
value  to  the  overall  coriservation  program 
IS  well  establi.shed  This  is  a  program 
which  should  be  expedited,  and  I  hope 
that  additional  funds  will  be  provided  for 
it  both  in  the  current  and  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  A  speedup  in  this  program 
would  provide  immediate  and  permanent 
benefits  to  our  economy 

Water  has  become  the  limiting  factor 
of  industrial  growth  in  communities 
throughout  the  Nation,  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  industry  will  not  locate 
in  any  area  which  does  not  offer  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  water,  safety  from 
floods,  and  recreational  facilities  for  em- 


ployees. Grants  of  land,  tax  benefits. 
financial  aid,  availability  of  labor— none 
of  these  will  bring  an  Industry  to  a  com- 
munity that  cannot  supply  water  in 
abimdance.  Management  and  full  utili- 
zation of  natural  resources  is  essential  to 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  any  com- 
munity 

The  Congress  recognized  that  truth 
when  It  authorized  the  small  watershed 
proi;ram  It  recognized,  too.  that  the 
Federal  Government's  proper  role  Is  to 
help  the  people  help  themselves.  The 
concept  of  the  small  watershed  program 
is  that  development  and  management 
of  community  natural  resources  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  community,  and 
that  the  Federal  obligation  Is  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  In 
helping  the  local  people  develop  and 
carry  out  their  own  programs  of  water- 
shed development  Small  watershed 
projects  are  local  projects,  not  Federal 
projects  Local  people  Initiate,  help  pay 
for,  manage,  and  maintain  these 
projects 

The  small  watershed  program  is  effec- 
tive In  the  few  years  the  program 
has  been  in  operation  many  communi- 
ties have  demonstrated  that  they  can 
stop  periodic  destructive  floods,  supply 
water  for  growing  municipal  needs,  and 
attract  new  industries.  Watershed 
projects  also  halt  unchecked  soil  ero- 
sion and  excessive  water  runoff  on  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  enables  reforestra- 
tion  of  unproductive  slopes  for  future 
managed  timber  harvesting  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar  with  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  examples  of  the  small 
watershed  programs,  the  Six-Mile  Creek 
water.shed  project  In  Prariklln  and  Lo- 
gan Counties  in  my  own  State.  This 
project  was  chosen  as  watershed  project 
of  the  year  in  1960  by  the  National 
Watershed  Congress". 

In  this  project,  local  citizens  assisted 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  have 
built  l-'4  floodwater  retarding  dams.  Im- 
proved 28  miles  of  channel,  and  largely 
completed  all  planned  land  treatment 
measures. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  work,  three 
new  industrial  plants,  manufacturing 
comb.s,  hosiery,  and  bowling  equipment. 
have  located  in  the  watershed.  These 
industries  represent  an  investment  of 
more  than  $3  million  and  employ  about 
650  people  The  towns  of  Charleston 
and  Booneville  have  a  new  water  sup- 
ply for  municipal  and  industrial  use. 
Farmers  in  the  watershed  now  have 
greater  opportunities  to  Improve  their 
Income  through  better  land  use,  stabi- 
lized soil,  and  water  conservation. 

The  popularity  of  this  program  is  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  more  than  1,400 
local  communities  have  applied  for  as- 
si.stance  in  developing  small  watershed 
projects  These  applications  have  been 
screened  and  approved  by  the  various 
State  governments. 

To  date  only  a  few  more  than  600.  or 
less  than  half  the  applicants,  have  been 
authorized  to  receive  planning  help. 
Only  293  6t  the  communities  which  have 
applied  have  been  authorized  to  begin 
operations  and  to  receive  Federal  help 
in  the  installation  of  land  treatment 
measures  and  the  construction  of  flood- 
water  retarding  dams. 
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Fifty -one  applications  for  assistance 
have  been  received  from  Arkanaaa*  at 
which  only  17  have  been  approved  for 
planning  assistance.  Thirty-four  com- 
munities which  have  Kppliiad  have  nofe 
received  any  help  at  alL  Of  the  17  for 
which  planning  assistance  was  provided, 
only  9  have  been  approved  for  construc- 
tion aid. 

Congress  has  been  friendly  to  this 
program.  The  Ccumnitteea  on  Agricul- 
ture and  ForcstiT  and  Public  Works  have 
been  diligent  about  approving  projects. 
The  members  of  these  committees  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  watershed 
development.  But  budget  requests  for 
tills  program  have  not  been  realistic. 
What  has  been  done  is  good,  but  not 
nearly  enough  has  been  done.  I  quote 
from  a  report  by  the  Kennedy-Johns<»i 
Natural  Resources  Advisory  Committee: 

Few  resource  programs  can  directly  benefit 
as  many  Slates  at  so  small  a  nlatlve  eost 
as  the  small  water6be<l  program.  BeneA- 
clarles  of  this  program  are  not  only  farmen. 
but  millions  of  people  In  towna  amt  eltiea. 
The  recreational  potential,  largely  wnme—- 
ured.  will  be  Invaluable  to  many  more  mil- 
lions In  the  large  urban  areas.  It  oould  be 
one  of  Uie  prime  forces  In  bringing  lasting 
help  to  economlcaliy  depreeeed  areaa. 

Already  local  organizations  have  appUed 
for  help  In  some  1.400  wateraheds  containing 
about  100  million  acres  of  land.  Applica- 
tions are  falling  off,  howerer,  becauae  of 
the  tlmelag  before  projects  can  be  reacbed 
v.-l\h  the  present  limited  planning  funds. 

Attmlnlstratlon  poUcy  should  tnchwle  the 
following  objectives: 

(1)  A  goal  o<  3.000  watersheds  completed 
or  under  construction  by  1968. 

(2)  CkMspletlon  by  1968  at  the  orlglsal 
pilot  watersheds. 

(3)  Provision  of  adeqiiate  loan  funds  for 
local  organizations. 

(4)  Organization  of  future  jrears'  budgets 
so  that  resource  oonserratlon  programs  will 
be  separated  from  unrelated  activities.  The 
small  watershed  program  has  been  handi- 
capped by  competing  for  funds  with  the 
many  other  activities  of  the  Departmeot  at 
Agriculture.  It  should  be  considered  In  re- 
lation to  related  programs  of  the  Corps  ot 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  other 
public  works  activities. 

I  concur  In  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee,  and  I  hope  that  they 
win  be  accepted  as  administration 
policy. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  statement  Is- 
sued during  the  campaign  last  fall,  indi- 
cated a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  small  watershed  program,  as  well  as 
a  desire  to  expedite  this  Important 
work. 

These  developments  indicate  that  the 
climate  with  respect  to  moving  ahead  In 
the  development  of  our  small  watersheds 
is  Improving. 

The  small  watershed  program  is  a 
going  program.  It  has  a  backlog  of  work 
which  can  be  implemented  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay.  Communities  all  over 
the  Nation  that  have  been  waiting  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  live  up  to  its 
part  of  the  bargain  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  get  started.  Watershed  work 
plans  have  been  developed  and  need 
only  Federal  funds  to  be  translated  into 
contracts  and  construction  jobs.  A 
speedup  of  this  program  would  be  an 


ideal  vehicle  for  stimulating  the 
economy. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
request  supplemental  appropriations 
from  the  Congress  to  move  forward  with 
this  program  in  connection  with  the 
plan  to  expedite  public  works  projects. 

Tliere  should  be  an  Increase  in  funds 
for  planning  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
so  that  we  can  maintain  an  accelerated 
timetable  for  this  work.  More  plan- 
ning money  means  that  more  projects 
can  get  started  the  following  year,  If 
construction  funds  are  available. 

In  order  to  proceed  at  an  optimum 
rate  there  should  also  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  construction  funds  in  fiscal 
1962. 

I  also  suggest  that  revisions  be  made 
in  the  present  method  of  benefit -cost 
analysis  for  resource  development  proj- 
ects, as  recommended  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Advisory  Committee. 

Under  existing  policy,  only  those  bene- 
fits which  can  be  expressed  in  dollars 
are  given  any  significant  weight  In  proj- 
ect formulation.  Social  needs  and  in- 
tangible values  are  not  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  feasibility  studies.  The 
result  of  this  approach  tends  to  con- 
centrate benefits  in  the  most  economi- 
cally favorable  places  rather  than  to  dis- 
perse them  widely  throughout  the  river 
basins.  Current  procedures  in  fact  tend 
to  favor  the  economically  affluent  areas 
of  the  country  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
economically  depressed  or  underdevel- 
oped areas.  If  this  pohcy  is  continued 
it  will  result  in  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  rather  than  development  and  en- 
hancement of  resource  potentials  re- 
quired to  meet  the  needs  of  1980  and 
2000. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  cosponsored  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kjebr]  which  would  have 
established  a  badly  needed  congressional 
policy  on  water  resources  development. 
I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  President's 
natural  resources  message  that  he  has 
grdered  a  reevaluation  of  current  feasi- 
bility standards.  I  hope  that  this  will 
lead  to  a  substantial  revision  of  the 
existing  criteria. 

We  need  to  promote  growth  of  smaller 
communities  and  greater  dispersal  of 
Industries  to  areas  where  water  re- 
sources are  still  undeveloped.  Great 
potential  for  economic  progress  exists 
in  the  rural  areas  and  upstream  water- 
sheds of  our  country.  An  aggressive  wa- 
ter resource  development  program  to 
establish  opportunities  for  part-time  em- 
ployment in  conjunction  with  part-time 
farming  would  materially  aid  in  build- 
ing up  the  economy  of  underdeveloped 
rural  areas. 

An  expansion  of  the  small  watershed 
program  will  have  an  immediate  favor- 
able impact  on  our  faltering  economy, 
and  will  also  provide  immeasurable  per- 
manent benefits  to  our  citizens  and  fu- 
ture generations.  It  is  a  readymade 
program  that  requires  no  tooling  up,  no 
longtime  working  out  of  procedures,  no 
exhaustive  surveys.  It  can  be  expanded 
rapidly.  I  hope  that  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  will  be 
generous  in  their  treatment  of  the  pro- 
gram this  session. 


THE  1940-41  MONTANA  STATE  COL- 
LEGE ALL-ALL-AMERICAN  FOOT- 
BALL TEAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  all 
of  us  recall,  in  our  reading  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Vikings,  that  every  now  and 
then  occurred  what  was  known  as  a  saga. 
A  saga  was  an  extraordinary  exploit, 
sometimes  involving  one  man  and  some- 
times a  group  of  men. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  modem  saga  which  oc- 
curred during  the  Second  World  War,  at 
which  time  13  members  of  the  1940-41 
Montana  State  College  football  team 
gave  their  lives.  They  have  since  been 
honored  by  having  their  names  engraved 
on  a  bronze  plaque.  We  think  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  gestures  of  the  century  on 
the  part  of  the  Montana  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  many  of 
the  American  boys  who  have  given  their 
hves  for  their  coxmtry  have  been  fine 
athletes,  such  as  these  men  were,  and 
we  think  that  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
to  have  named  the  Montana  State  Col- 
lege football  team  of  1940-41  the  "All- 
All-American  Team."  Most  of  these 
boys  were  personal  friends  of  mine.  All 
but  one  came  from  the  State  of  Montana. 
They  were  all  members  of  the  first 
string.  I  beheve  this  is  the  only  instance 
in  the  histoxy  of  our  Nation  in  which  an 
entire  athletic  team  laid  dowTi  their 
lives  on  behalf  of  their  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Montana  Standard  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  dated  October  6,  1960,  en- 
titled, "All-All-American— The  Men  Who 
Gave  Their  Lives  in  War,"  and  including 
the  names  of  this  All-All-American  Foot- 
ball Team  of  1940-41  and  the  towns  from 
which  they  came. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

All-All-Ameeic.^n — The    Msn    Who     Gavx 
Their  Lives  in  Wak 

The  13  members  of  the  1940-41  Montana 
State  football  team  who  gave  their  lives  in 
World  War  II  have  been  honored  by  having 
their  names  engraved  on  a  bronze  plaque. 
We  think  this  was  one  of  the  finest  gestures 
of  the  century  on  the  part  of  the  Montana 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  many  of  the 
American  boys  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  their  country  iiave  been  fine  athletes 
such  as  these  men  were.  And  we  think 
that  It  Is  fitting  and  proper  to  have  named 
the  Montana  State  College  team  of  1940-41 
the  All-All  American  team. 

We  note  that  at  almost  all  of  our  sports 
contests  the  national  anthem  Is  accom- 
panied by  the  raising  of  the  flag.  This  is 
a  most  appropriate  gestvire  in  honor  of  the 
Nation's  athletes  who  have  served  their 
country  patriotically  In  peace  and  war.  But 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  many  people 
do  not  seem  to  know  the  slgrnlflcance  of  this 
gesture. 

In  recent  years  the  word  "patriotism" 
has  fallen  in  esteem.  We  think  it  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  smear.  It  seems  that  it  is 
perfectly  right  for  other  peoples  to  be  pa- 
triotic to  their  country.  But  it  Is  not  right 
for  Americans  to  be  patriotic  We  think 
this  Is  wrong.  Patriotism  Is  a  fine  thing. 
It  is  something  we  should  be  provA  of.  Most 
surely,  if  we  lose  oiu'  patriotism,  we  will 
lose  our  country. 
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So  each  time  we  h**r  our  national  anthem 
or  see  Old  Olory  being  raised  toward  the 
■klea,  we  should  think  of  theee  men  whose 
names  have  been  engraved  on  a  bronze 
plaque  and  we  should  remember  that  many 
another  name  of  a  waar  victim  has  been 
engraved  on  someone's  heart. 

Hare  are  the  men — the  All -All  American 
football  team  of  lMO-41:  Dana  Bradford, 
Townaend:  W.  D.  Ooey,  Deer  Lodge;  John 
C.  Hall.  Bozeman;  John  F.  Burke  Jr  .  An- 
aconda; Joseph  T.  McOeever.  Anaconda;  Al- 
ton Zemple,  Fairfield;  Newell  T  Berg.  Co- 
solt,  Idaho;  Bernard  Cluzen,  Lone  Pine; 
Carl  B.  Fye,  Butte;  John  Phelan,  Butte; 
Richard  Roman  Jr..  Bozeman;  Wendell 
Scabad,  Olendlve;  and  Oran  Heller.  Victor 


LIBERAL'S  VIEW  OP  SIT-IN 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  so-called  sit-in  demonstrations  be- 
gan about  a  year  ago.  I  undertook  to 
point  out  that  the  participants  were  act- 
ing in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  as 
established  by  an  unbroken  line  of  judi- 
cial decisions  reaching  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  of  numerous  valid  State 
statutes.  In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate 
on  this  matter.  I  stated: 

It  is  Interesting  to  see  our  sanctimonious 
brethren  who  denounced  the  white  South  for 
vloUting  the  law  of  the  land  for  opp'^lng 
the  decision  in  the  Brown  case  vigorously 
applauding  and  urging  on  the  thousands  of 
Negro  college  students  in  their  orgarUzed 
campaign  to  violate  property  rights  as  clearly 
defined  and  established  by  decisions  of  the 
same  courts. 

tXiring  the  past  year,  many  so-called 
liberals  who  were  quick  to  condemn  and 
denounce  the  slightest  criticism  of  the 
school  integration  decision  have  sung  a 
different  tune  with  respect  to  outright 
law  violations  in  the  so-called  sit-ins.  To 
them,  the  question  of  supporting  or  vio- 
lating the  law  of  the  land  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  whose  ox  Is  being  gored 

This  amazing  double  standard  which 
some  so-called  liberals  apply  to  the  law 
was  the  subject  of  an  incisive  editorial 
column  written  by  W.  D.  Workman,  a 
noted  South  Carolina  reporter  and 
author  who  covers  the  Southern  scene 
for  a  number  of  papers.  Mr  Workman's 
column  sweeps  away  the  sham  and  ex- 
poses the  hypocrisy  of  those  bleeding 
hearts  who  prate  about  the  law  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  but  advocate  its 
violation  on  the  other. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Workman's  column  which  appeared  in 
the  February  25  edition  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TrRCTATJi  Twnrr  Looic  m  Revessal  or  Theix 
S«NTm«KT  About  Botcotts 
( By  William  D.  Workman  i 
Boycott  a  Negro,  and  be  a  heel     Boycott  a 
white  man,  and' wear  a  halo.     This  Is   the 
twisted  logic  of  today's  professional  liberals. 
Tis  a  ludicrous  spectacle,  this  business  of 
trying  to  apply  reverse  English  to  the  pious 
preachments  against  economic  pressures.    It 
was    not    long   ago    that   the    Integratlonlsts 
and  fellow   travelers  were   raising   the   roof 
about    the   "unfair.   un-American,   and   un- 
christian" treatment  of  Negroes  who  were 
being  subjected  to  boycotts. 


But  now  the  Negroes  are  themselves  apply- 
ing the  bDyootte  through  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions, pickets,  and  pressure — and  a  new  set 
of  lyrics  is  being  fashioned  to  the  race-mix- 
ing melodjr. 

Nowhere  U  this  lyrical  about-face  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  psalm  book  of  the  south- 
ern "moderates.'  a  little  monthly  publica- 
tion bearing  the  misleading  title.  New 
South." 

Coplouii  tears  were  shed  In  this  crying  tow- 
el of  the  Southern  Regional  Council  when 
white  perions  began  retaliating  aK'i'nst  thi^se 
Negroes  who  sought  to  force  their  way  Into 
white  educational  religious  and  civic  circles 
The  laments  continued  when  while  farmers 
In  Tennessee  decided  they  could  forgo  the 
services  of  the  Negro  tenants 

But  all  this  weeping  and  wallln,<  h.us  imide 
it  difficult  to  Justify  the  s<ime  kind  nf  pres- 
sure now  being  applied  again.st  v-hltf  mer- 
chants, who  nuw  are  being  vktiniued  by 
organized  Negro  boycotts  The  changed  situ- 
ation caled  for  a  reversiil  of  propaganda,  and 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  liberals  have 
proved    e  ^ual    Ui   the   task 

Let  us  take,  for  e.xample,  one  of  the  chief 
psalmists  of  race  mixing  In  the  -South,  Mar- 
lon A  Wright,  of  North  Carolina,  vice  presi- 
dent  of    the    S<^)Uthern    R<»gional   Council 

In  November  of  1957.  after  the  citizens  of 
Little  Bock  had  shown  defiance  of  Federal 
court  orders  U)  mtegrat*  Central  High 
School.  Mr  Wright  was  agha.st  at  this  'dis- 
respect for  law   " 

Southern  poWtl'-al  leaders  In  general  were 
charged  by  Mr  Wright  with  "evasion  and 
subtcrfuj;e'  in  falling  to  carry  out  Federal 
school  integration  decree^      Heobser\ed 

■dufflcf  It  to  say  that  the  objectives  of  all 
of  them  .8  to  <»b*>t  and  encotirage  the  citizen 
to  fall  In  his  first  duty  -observe  the  law 
•  •  •  Now.  our  polltii-al  leaders  withnu'  ex- 
ception deplore  violence  •  *  •  They  have 
no  truck  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  But  my 
contention  l.s  that  they  set  In  motion  forces 
which  bred  the  Klan  and  the  very  violence 
they  now  condemn  What  they  advocate.  In 
essence,  is  disrespect  for  law  They  choose 
to  limit  iuch  ad\ocacy  to  one  law  that  re- 
lating to  the  public  srh'>)U  But  when  you 
enter  the  area  of  disrespect  there  Is  no  such 
thing  :is  a  llnuted  Infection      It  spreads  " 

Then,  with  heavy  sarcasm  Mr  Wright 
asked 

■  What  right  have  they  to  tell  me  what 
laws  I  shall  observe''  They  choose  to  flout 
school  law  I  may.  with  as  much  right, 
choose  tc.  flout  the  law  which  protects  life 
and  \>T<>\>^riy  of  the  men  who  disagree  with 
me  ■■ 

Mr  Wright  w.-us  more  prophetic  than  he 
Intended  to  be  Today,  he  is  seriously,  and 
without  sarcasm,  urging  the  flouting  of  laws 
which  protect  those  who  dlsaRree  with  him 
Let's  see  what  he  says  in  the  latest  Issue 
of  New  .-kjuth  about  breach  of  the  peace 
laws  by  s.t-ln  demonstrators 

"The  doctrine  of  nonviolent  clvU  disobe- 
dience Is  an  honored  one  In  this  cxjuntry 
It,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  a  man  has 
a  rlj?ht  to  disobey  any  law  he  does  not  like. 
But  he  has  the  right  peaceably  to  protest 
against  laws  which  offend  his  religion  or 
conscience,  or  which  place  upon  him  bur- 
dens from  which  his  fellow  citizens  are  ex- 
empt  " 

This  line  of  reasoning.  If  It  can  be  so  de- 
scribed, w  IS  never  Invoked  by  Mr  Wright  In 
behalf  of  -he  myriad  white  southerners  who 
flnd  compulsory  race  mixing  offensive  to 
their  religion  and  con.sclence 

But  listen  further  to  Mr  Wright  In  1961 
"To  refuse  to  submit  i  to  offensive  laws) 
Is  the  direct  and  practical  means  of  testing 
the  law  or  custom  by  which  one  Is  penalized 
So  long  as  he  (the  Negro  i  submits  there  can 
be  no  test." 

Very  well.  Mr  Wright  You  favor  pressur- 
ing the  owners  of  stores  who  prefer  a  white 
clientele.  You  take  your  stand  for  sit-in 
demonstrations,    and    you    call    it    Injustice 


for  store  owners  to  be  selective  In  the  class  of 
persons  he  serves  In  your  view.  aU  justice 
rests  with  the  agitator,  and  none  with  the 
proprietor. 

The  store  owner  who  faces  loss  of  white 
patronage,  and  Incurs  economic  ruin  there- 
by, merits  none  of  your  sympathy.  "Servea 
him  right,  "  you  would  say 

But  do  you  remember  saying  this  In  1967: 
"Everyone  deserves  protection  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  rights  We  should  Inform  our 
police  ofBclals  that  they  have  our  full  sup- 
|X)rt  In  guarding  the  jiersons  and  property  of 
Negro  children  and  parents  Involved,  and 
that  they  will  be  held  accountable  for  fail- 
ure to  do  s<i 

Would  vou.  Mr  Wright.  In  the  Interest  of 
falrplay  and  Impartial  Justice,  substitute 
the  words  "white  proprietors"  for  "Negro 
children  and  parent.^"  in  your  earlier  pro- 
i.ouncemenf 


AIR  SERVICE  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA; 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES  COMMEND- 
ED; LAKE  CENTRAL  BEGINS 
FLIGHTS 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  on 
this  date  an  airline  which  has  served 
West  Virginia  well  for  many  years  will 
cease  its  flights  in  and  out  of  certain  air- 
ports in  our  State  I  refer  to  American 
Airlines.  At  two  community  service 
points,  American  is  being  replaced  by  a 
lociil  service  earner.  Lake  Central  Air- 
lines, .lew  to  West  Virginia.  American 
Airlines  will  continue,  however,  to  serve 
our  people  throuijh  the  Kanawha  Airport 
at  Charleston. 

With  American  Airlines  service  ceasing 
in  my  home  community  of  Elkins,  and 
also  in  the  Parkersburg  trading  area,  I 
rise  today  to  express  gratefulness  for  the 
service  which  that  airline  has  performed 
for  those  two  sections  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  those  who  live  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country,  the  figure  I  state 
will  not  be  impressive.  I  hve  in  a  public- 
spirited  city  in  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia  with  a  p>cpulation  of  some  10.000 
pt^rsons 

When  American  Airlines  began  Its 
fliRhts  east  and  west  in  West  Virginia,  It 
w.us  a  development  which  was  significant 
and  heartening  to  us. 

In  the  interim  more  than  180.000  com- 
mercial passengers  have  either  arrived  at 
or  departed  from  the  Elkins-Randolph 
County  Airport. 

It  IS  appropriate,  too,  that  I  indicate 
the  important  part  American  Airlines 
has  had  in  the  industrial  development  of 
West  Virginia  through  the  extension  of 
air  transportation.  Its  service  likewise 
has  helped  to  strengthen  the  economy  of 
our  SUte  and  the  well-being  of  our 
citizenry. 

American  personnel,  both  in  the  oCBces 
and  among  the  flight  crews,  have  been 
courteous  and  efQcient.  There  has  been 
rehability  and  safety  of  aircraft  opera- 
tion. And.  too,  there  has  been  coopera- 
tion between  the  carrier  and  the  commu- 
nities served. 

I  personally  called  C.  R.  Smith,  presi- 
dent of  American  Airlines,  and  thanked 
him  for  the  valuable  contributions  his 
company  has  made  in  service  to  Ellcins 
and  Parkersburg  I  recall  the  visit  Mr. 
Smith,  a  veteran  in  air  transport  lead- 
ership, made  to  our  community  in  the 
1930's.    In   an   address   to   the   Rotary 
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Club,  he  explained  informatively  the 
challenge  of  the  air  age.  I  trurt  this 
note  of  nostalgia  is  not  inappropriate. 
Sometimes  we  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to 
those  who  pioneer  and  bring  needed 
progress  to  our  Nation  and  its  commu- 
nities. 

Now.  although  we  lose  part  of  the  air 
transportation  service  of  an  old  and 
trusted  corp>orate  friend  of  flight,  the 
pattern  of  both  Intrastate  and  inter- 
.state  service  in  West  Virginia  will  be  ex- 
tended. Lake  Central  Airlines  will  re- 
place American  Airlines  at  Elklns  and 
Parkersburg.  and  also  serve  other  com- 
munities. Eastern  Airlines,  a  trunk 
carrier,  will  cont  Jiue  to  serve  Charles- 
ton and  HuntinglX)n. 

Allegheny  Airlines  and  Piedmont  Air- 
lines, two  other  fine  local  service  firms, 
will  likewise  continue  to  provide  the 
transportation  of  passengers,  contribute 
to  the  shipment  of  express  and  freight, 
and  the  carrying  of  mail  by  air  in  West 
Virginia. 

New  services  north  apd  south,  as  well 
as  east  and  west,  will  weld  our  interests 
closer  together.  Greater  frequency  of 
flights  will  be  moiJt  beneficial. 

Daily  scheduled  flight  service  now  is 
available  generally  linking  Elkins, 
Clarksburg  -  Fairmont,  Morgantown, 
Wheeling.  Parkersburg.  Huntington, 
Charleston.  Beckley,  Bluefleld,  and  con- 
tiguous areas. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  eastern  area 
of  our  State,  thiough  the  Martinsburg 
Airport,  will  likewise  be  provided  with 
daily  air  transportation  service. 

The  communities  and  the  air  carriers 
have  a  mutual  responsibility  on  our  new 
and  productive  frontiers  of  flight. 


YdL  BRYNNER  DESCRIBES  WORLD 

REFUGEE  YEAR  ON  CBS  PROGRAM 

■  RESCUE- 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tele- 
vision's ability  to  arouse  our  concern  for 
a  serious  human  jjroblem  of  truly  world- 
wide proportions  was  magnificently 
shown  by  the  CBS  reports  program 
'•Re.scue  •— a  study  of  the  World  Refugee 
Year.  The  stage  and  screen  actor,  Mr. 
Yul  Brynner.  served  as  principal  nar- 
rator for  this  program,  assisted  by  the 
distinguished  newscsister.  Edward  R. 
Murrow.  recently  appointed  to  head  our 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

The  theme  of  the  program  is  summed 
up  in  Mr.  Brynner's  comments: 

You  cannot  turn  your  back  on  people  who 
are  rotting  away  and  who  have  been  rotting 
away  In  camps  for  10.  15  years,  through  no 
fault  of  theirs. 

The  program  also  demonstrates  that 
refugees  make  great  contributions  to 
their  foster  homelands.  The  roster  of 
men  of  genius,  of  oui-  greatest  Ameri- 
cans, who  stem  from  refugee  origins  is 
long  and  honorable. 

There  remain  today  scattered  around 
the  world  more  than  15  million  refugees 
who  have  been  displaced  or  evicted  from 
their  homelands  b>  the  ravages  of  war  or 
other  disaster.  Tliey  live  in  camps,  in 
tents,  in  rude  sha«:ks,  in  primitive  con- 
ditions at  cruelly  low  standards  of  life. 
They  are  a  symbol  of  man's  inhumanity 
to  man,  and  they  .should  deeply  concern 


all  of  us.  The  CBS  program  "Rescue " 
linked  to  the  World  Refugee  Year,  re- 
minds us  of  this  concern,  even  as  it  jogs 
our  conscience.  The  program  was  spon- 
sored by  Phillip  Morris,  Inc.,  and  the 
producers  were  Gene  De  Poris  and  FYed 
W.  Friendly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
script  of  this  program  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CBS   Repobts — Resctte   With    Ytn.   Brtnnek 
(Ab  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work, Saturday,  December  10,  1960) 

Mr.  Brtnneb.  This  Is  the  story  of  a  rescue, 
of  two  rescues — one  Involving  an  orchestra, 
a  symphony  without  a  country,  and  a  family 
without  a  country — both  of  them  caught  up 
in  the  whirlwind  of  man's  inhumanity  to 
man.  This  is  the  story  of  an  airplane — a 
kind  of  Mayflower  of  the  air  age — and  of 
another  girl,  an  Anne  Prank  of  the  cold 
war.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  band  of  brothers 
whose  music  served  the  cause  of  freedom  by 
serving  the  cause  of  art.  All  the  characters 
in  this  drama  are  real  except  for  one  actor, 
who  would  hope  that  tonight  he  might  be 
accepted  as  something  else  than  a  poor 
player,  who  In  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
"struts  and  frets  his  hoxu-  upon  the  stage  and 
then  is  heard  no  more." 

A.NNonNCER.  And  now  to  Introduce  "CBS 
Reports,"  here  is  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

Mr.  Muiiaow.  Good  evening.  I'm  Ed 
Murrow.  The  United  Nations  asked  Yul 
Brynner  to  use  his  fame,  his  talents,  and 
hla  five  languages  to  spotlight  World  Refugee 
Year  aa  proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations. 
Brynner  asked  us  to  help  him.  This  Is  a 
result. 

Mr.  Brtnner.  This  pattern  of  chairs,  a 
tradition  from  Beethoven  to  Bernstein,  is  the 
seating  arrangement  for  a  symphony  orches- 
tra. These  seats  are  for  musicians  wno,  5 
years  ago,  played  with  the  Budapest  Sym- 
phony and  other  fine  orchestras  in  Hungary.* 
Then.  In  October  1956,  there  was  an  uprising 
in  Hungary — thousands  were  dead,  and  there 
were  200,000  more  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  in  the  world.  This  year,  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Marl,  in  the  rich  German  Ruhr. 
asked  the  Hvingarian  musicians,  who  had 
banded  together  into  a  displaced  person's 
symphony,  to  make  Marl  their  home.  Some- 
thing more  than  civic  significance  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  mayor  of  Marl,  who  with  one 
eye  on  culture,  one  on  German  history,  wel- 
comed them. 

When  I.  as  a  German  from  Germany  at 
this  time,  talk  about  this  problem.  I 
am  aware  that  our  own  very  special,  his- 
torical past  should  make  us  remember. 
History  also  will  Judge  us  one  day — accord- 
ing to  how  we  carried  out  our  own  responsi- 
bility with  the  beginning  and  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem. 

You  have  before  you  a  group,  which  to- 
night becomes  your  orchestra.  The  Phil- 
harmonla  Hungarlca.  As  you  know,  for  3 
years  they  wandered  all  over  the  world — as 
refugees;  as  musicians;  as  hvunan  beings. 
What  united  them  was  their  love  of  freedom 
and  a  love  of  music.  Tonight,  their  wander- 
ing ends  becaxise  you,  the  people  of  Marl, 
have  given  them  a  home.  I  know  It  will 
serve  as  a  shining  example  to  communities 
all  over  the  world  of  the  very  spirit  of  the 
World  Refugee  Year  eus  it  was  proclaimed  by 
the  United  Nations.  And  now  let  me  read 
you  the  preamble  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

"We,  the  people  of  the  United  Nations, 
determined  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice  In  omt 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and  to  reafllrm  faith  and  fundamental 


human  rights,  and  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  and  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women,  and  nations,  large  and 
small,  and  to  establish  conditions  under 
which  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources 
of  international  law  can  be  maintained,  and 
to  promote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ards of  life  and  larger  freedom,  and  for  these 
ends  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together 
in  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors, 
and  to  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  to  Insure, 
by  the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the 
institution  of  methods  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  save  In  the  common  in- 
terest, and  to  employ  international  machin- 
ery for  the  promotion  of  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  all  people,  have  re- 
solved to  combine  our  efTorts  to  accomplish 
these  aims." 

That  preamble  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  is  as  eloquent  as  anything  that  man 
has  ever  put  down  on  paper,  but  the  echo  of 
the  words  "to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  and  larger  freedom,"  spoken 
against  the  orchestra,  makes  one  suddenly 
conscious  that  all  the  problems  "created  by 
the  sco%rge  of  two  wars  in  one  lifetime" 
have  not  been  solved  as  quickly  or  dramati- 
cally as  those  of  that  orchestra.  When  the 
United  Nations  was  formed  in  1945,  there 
were  30  million  displaced  persons — refugees. 
There  are  still  15  million.  What  are  15  mil- 
lion people?  They  are  a  statistic  as  big  "as 
London  and  New  York  together — bigger  than 
the  Congo,  or  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
combined.  What,  then,  is  a  single,  displaced 
person?  Journey  with  us  to  a  displaced  per- 
sons' camp  near  Linz,  Austria.  If  the  name 
"Linz"  is  familiar,  it's  because  the  Mauthau- 
sen concentration  camp  was  near  here  andAt 
was  Hitler's  and  Elchmann's  hometown.  , 

This  is  a  typical  corridor  of  one  of  the 
barracks  in  a  refugee  camp.  This  camp, 
like  hundreds  of  other  refugee  camps  all 
over  Europe,  was  intended  as  a  temporary 
dwelling  for  refugees  while  they  wait  to  be 
admitted  by  a  country  where  they  hope  to 
emigrate,  settle,  and  start  a  new  life.  The 
*  tragedy,  here,  is  that  many  of  them  have 
-been  waiting  for  5  and  10  and  even  15  years. 
During  this  period  they  were  cared  for  but 
many  of  them  were  no$  able  to  get  work 
After  a  few  years  of  w^ting,  their  hopes 
dwindle  and  the  inactivity  and  the  loss  of 
hope  create  the  most  devastating  moral  and 
physical  deterioration  in  these  people. 
Some  of  them  who  entered  the  camp  in 
perfect  health  only  a  few  years  ago,  today, 
could  not  qualify  for  immigration  on  the 
grounds  of  ill  health.  Look  at  these  bar- 
racks— 80  people  live  in  this  one.  On  each 
side  of  this  corridor  there  are  some  15  rooms. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  there  is  a  common 
washroom  and  toilet.  In  the  summer,  this 
place  in  infernally  hot;  in  winter,  the  only 
livable  rooms  are  the  kitchens — the  rest  have 
no  heat.  Any  sound  made  in  one  of  these 
rooms  can  be  heard  by  everyone  in  the  whole 
barrack,  and  here,  in  dismal  hopelessness 
they  have  been  waiting  for  years. 

In  room  3  there  is  a  family  that  has  been 
waiting  15  years.  These  are  the  Naumovs — 
six  in  all.  Five  members  of  the  family  sleep 
in  this  room.  The  father,  who  Is  tubercular, 
sleeps  near  the  stove  in  the  kitchen.  This 
has  been  their  home  for  10  years.  Before 
that,  they  were  in  other  camps,  some  better, 
some  worse.  Most  of  their  children  were 
born  here.  In  1944,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naumov 
were  In  a  German  slave  labor  camp,  shipped 
there  after  the  Nazis  Invaded  the  Ukraine. 
Before  that,  the  Naiunovs  were  farmers  near 
Rostov— were  married  in  1937.  Now,  In  1960. 
they  are  moving  again.  If  you're  a  displaced 
person,  moving  Is  a  psychological  as  well  as 
a  physical  wrench — particularly  If  your 
children  have  known  no  other  way  of  life. 
They  have  never  seen  a  plane,  except  in  the 
sky — a    railroad    station    is   something   they 
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read  about — a  tru&k  Is  ■omethlng  they  see 
for  th«  flrst  time  when  their  father   nalla 
toegther  four  piece*  of  wood.     There   were 
times    over    the    yemn    when    the    Naumov 
family   had   hoped   to  get   out — the   United 
States,  Canada.  Auatralla.  England — but  tu- 
berculosis had  ended  •ll  this  and  they  lived 
In  a  constant  defeat  and  depression.    Some- 
one once  wrote  tliat  a  displaced  person  with 
a   spot   on   his  lung  was   a   man   without   a 
passport.     But  tbls   Is  World   Refugee  Tear 
and    although   most  nations.    Including    the 
United  States,  would  not  accept   them,  the 
Naumov  famUy  is  going  to  a  country  called 
Canada    which    this    year    established     two 
unique  criteria  for  the  first  hundred  families 
to  qualify — you  must  have  tuberculof is,  and 
have  no  sponsor  to  vouch  for  you. 

In  tne  YMCA  barracks  where  they  had 
said  goodbye  to  others,  the  Naumov.s  have 
the  flrst  real  party  at  their  lives  A  visitor. 
lucky  enough  to  be  present,  does  whatever 
he  knows  how  to  do.  This  woman  is  .'Vnna 
Zalkln,  a  Russian  refugee.  She  ur^ed  her 
husbcmd  and  son  to  go  to  the  United  Suites 
12  years  ago  when  they  had  the  chance. 
She  remained  behind,  disqualified  with 
tuberculosis.  Now,  as  a  result  of  a  revised, 
American  Immigration  law.  she,  too  was 
leaving,  to  rejoin  her  family  In  Ohio  Peter 
Naimiov,  the  guest  of  honor,  doesn  t  krow 
how  to  dunce.  He  doesn't  know  how  to 
■mile,  either. 

In  the  Jet  and  aKMnlc  aste,  the  proBpect 
of  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  Is  little  more 
thain  a  commuter's  Jump,  but  If  all  your 
travel  has  been  In  sealed  boxcius  and  all 
your  days  In  camps,  a  8.000  mile  voyage  can 
be  frightening  and  traumatic.  The  next  stop 
In  the  Naumov's  Odyssey,  Salzburg.  Plrst,  a 
briefing  from  an  Inunlgratlon  official  from 
the  great,  free  land  across  the  world. 

Very  soon  you'll  be  travellni?  to  my  coun- 
try, to  Canada,  by  plane,  and  tht-re  yovi 
will  start  a  new  life — from  the  beginning. 
You  will  be  awaited  at  the  airport  in  Win- 
nipeg. Winnipeg  Is  the  capital  of  Mani- 
toba. We  will  find  work  for  you  and  well 
find  lodging  for  you.  You  mu.st  think  that 
every  one  feels  strange  In  a  new  country. 
The  arst  months  are  dilficult  This  is  some- 
thing unavoidable.  The  atmosphere  Is  a 
bit  foreign.  The  habits  are  dirTerent  The 
people  dress  dlffarently  perhaps  That's 
understandable.  No  one  wUl  notice  We're 
quite  used  to  this,  and  with  t:me.  we  have 
■een  with  many  Inunlgrants  that  alter  a 
couple  of  months  these  feelings  have  dis- 
appeared We're  a  young  country  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  U)  build  a  new 
life  there.  The  posslbUlUes  are  there  and 
we  will  help  as  much  as  we  cm  in  order 
to  make  f,  possible  for  you  to  get  jver  these 
first  difficult  steps  so  that  you  can,  perhaps, 
grow  with  the  country  and  totjether  we  will 
have  a  successful  future. 

Mrs.  Naumov.  I  want  to  ask  you  what 
awaits  me  when  I  arrive  In  Canada  and  my 
husband  Is  put  Into  a  hoeplUl ' 

Mart  Dunlop.  We  will  see  to  It  that  your 
husband  Is  placed  In  a  hospital  or  a  sana- 
torium not  too  far  from  where  you  live, 
and  then  It  will  be  explained  on  what  days 
and  how  you  wlU  be  able  to  travel  to  see 
him — and  your  family — have  na  worries 
about  your  family.  Ybu  will  be  completely 
supported.  We  will  find  some  one  to  take 
care  of  your  chUdren.  We  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  you 

BoT.  E^zcuse  me.     When  we  get  to  Cunada 
will  we  be  living  In  a  camp  or  in  a  house? 
Mast  EKthlop.   There  Is  no  question  about 
a  camp      There  are  no  campe  there. 

Mr  BaTNOTDL  From  Salxburg  to  Vienna  the 
Naumovs  traveled  on  the  famed  Orient  Ex- 
press, then  by  bus  to  the  airport  It  Is  14 
steps  from  the  boarding  ramp  to  the  door 
of  a  DC-0  and  Itrs.  Naumov  told  us  she 
counted  every  one  of  them.  It  is  5.300  miles 
from  Vienna  to  Winnipeg,  and  she  says  she 
counted  every  mil*.  In  all.  the  plsme  carried 
65   people.     The  families   were   quietly    told 


that  the  rear  half  of  the  plane  was  quar.ui- 
tlned  and  that  all  tuberculosis  vlcUms  had 
to  ride  In  the  segregated  section.  People. 
haunted  by  the  eternity  of  past  separaUons. 
ride  furtively  even  when  the  separation  is 
only  the  length  of  the  fuselage.  Later,  long 
after  this  voyage  was  ended,  Nina,  aged  13. 
told  her  class  In  Winnipeg  about  the  flight 
Nina.  The  flrst  time  I  had  a  big  fear  be- 
cause my  brother  said  to  me  that  an  air- 
plane car.  fall  from  the  sky.  I  was  very 
sick  but  tJie  others  were  not 

Mr.  Brynnik.  Nineteen  hours  out  of  VI- 
enn.i  via  Bonn  and  Montreal.  U^ls  fuur- 
er.gine  Mayflower  l.mds  at  Winnipeg— 24 
hours  ag(.-^whlrh  f>.r  the  Naumovs  w  as  a 
lifetime  iigo.  Winnipeg  was  h.irdly  even  a 
name  on  a  map.  Now,  this  metropol.s  ;  f 
almost  hi.lf  a  million  la  their  fli.al  p'irt  nf 
entry.  Ii..  the  Immigration  ri»-m.  the  furnis 
and  redtiipe  have  been  6trean\l!:ied  sum<\ 
but  as  the  Naunuivs  f.we  the  questions  luid 
the  form-i,  one  is  reminded  of  Olan  Carlo 
MenotU's  oper.\.  "The  Consul  "  Papers. 
Papers.  Papers  Father's  nanie,  m.j'her's 
name,  phice  of  birth,  cul'r  of  eye.s  Culur 
of  eyes:  tj^ars.  Occupa'lun:  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting,  walUng.  waiting 

For  the  Nauniuvs.  Uie  waiting  Is  almost 
over— but  not  quite.  A^aln.  there  !s  what 
dUpUiced  persons  the  world  over  fear  ini>st — 
separation— even  on  a  tem^xirary  basis.  The 
bus  ban  1  naust  go  to  a  tuberculiU-  sanatorium 
for  rehablllUitl  m  for  a  chance  to  live  a 
norm-il  life  sigaln.  and  eventimily  become 
a  useful  (Janad.an  cltl/cn. 

The  rest  of  the  family  Is  on  Its  way  to 
452  Mountain  .Avenue,  Winnipeg,  where  Uie 
Car.  idlar  Immigration  authorities  have  paid 
the  rent  until  Uic  family  can  Uike  over  for 
I'self.  It  Is  a  two-family  house  and  the 
chief  attraction  Is  the  Naumo'. 's  flrst  elec- 
tric refrli^eratur.  a  .sm.ill,  m'.xlern  sV^ve,  and 
for  the  lirst  time  ever  'heir  own  b  itl.room. 
And  for  the  llrst  time  In  her  life,  for  Nina, 
a  r'X>m  of  her  own  The  s.une  day  they  see 
their  flr.'t  su[>erm  irket  Tl^.e  Canadians  will 
also  s\\he  them  to  lUO  a  m^inth  for  their 
food  and  other  basic  needs.  Then  a  visit  to 
St  Boniface  San.itorluin  and  the  realization 
that  the  separation,  with  the  help  of  anti- 
bl  "tics  and  rest,  will  only  be  tcmpor.u-y  The 
next  day  the  children  are  enrolled  in  public 
school.  This  Is  the  flrst  time  they  have 
ever  ?ore  to  a  scho<.)l  iTut.^lde  of  a  DP  canip 
In  Nln.'i's  and  Alexander's  special  clas.s--19 
chl'.drer  — each,  a  r.e-.v  arrival,  h.is  traveled 
anywhe-e  from  5,000  to  20  000  miles  to  be 
here 

B\aB,ARA  Scott  Tlir ough  Imml^^ratl  m  we 
have  w  Icomed  miny  pt^ple  to  live  with  us 
In  freedom  and  have  added  greatly  to  our 
cultura.  heritage.  Whether  yuu  were  born 
In  this  splendid  country  or  abroad,  we  wel- 
come yf  u.     And  who  ju-e  yuu'' 

Boy    I  am  .\lex.inder  Naumov  from  .\ustrla. 
GrRi..   I  am  Nina  Naumov  from   Austria. 

I    am    Wee    Kwan    Moy    from    Hong 


Dot 

Kong. 

BOT 

Forest, 

BOT 

land. 

B<)Y 
BOT 
OiRL 

J.ipan 

BOT 

Boy 

GtRI. 

Mr 


I    am   Werner    Lchmann   from    Black 

("ier:n  iiv.- 

I    am    Adrla.i    Sti)rlmans    frorn    Hol- 

I  am  Philip  C'lerson  from  I.-rael 
I  am  Gabriel  Prnfeta  from  Italy 
I    am    Mary    Nakauchl    from    Tokyo, 

I  am  Edward  Z.irawskl  from  Poland. 
I  am  Manuel  Correla  from  Portugal. 
I  am  M.irlna  Saullg  from  Yugoslavia. 
Bryvner  When  you're  9  and  13.  a 
new  language  comes  easy  When  you're  48, 
lt'3  another  stor>'  you  start  with  Bunny 
Rabbit 

Mrs.  NAfMov    I.lttle  rabbit  went  hf)p,  hop. 
Reii.'.bilitatio.v    iNSTRVrTRCsa     Hop. 
Mrs    Natmov    Hop  aw  iw 
ReHABrLrTATioM   iNSTRT'CTHcsa    Away. 
Mrs.  Navmov.   Away 

RSHABrLrTATrON    iNSTRfCTRESS 

Mr.     Bryn.ner.  The    diary    of 


Okay 

one    young 


girl  who  lived  In  camps  will  not  have  to  be 


published  posthumously— and  Nina  Naimiov 
cuuld  hardly  wait. 

Nina.  It  was  a  happy  wonder  for  us — a 
Btranger  man  comes  Into  our  room  and 
Uilked  with  my  parenU  about  going  to  Can- 
ada. We  were  very  glad  because  in  Canada 
we  have  many  to  eat,  but  in  Austria  we  were 
every  day  hungry. 

Mr  Brynner  By  June,  Nina's  English  was 
(rrK)d  eno\igh  to  qualify  her  for  her  regular 
cl  us  In  the  f.Ul  and  her  father's  lung  showed 
suttlcieiit  improvement  to  allow  that  flrst 
\i.sit  home  with  the  promise  that  the  sepa- 
ration would  g.x  n  be  ended.  This  was 
June  29  an  hl.vt.jrlc  day  on  Mi^untaln 
.^■,  tiiue 

At  the  '.inrr.lgr.i'l  -n  renter  in  Austria,  the 
boy  had  a.-ktl  When  we  get  to  Canada. 
will  we  h  ive  to  live  In  a  camp''"  "No,"  said 
ll:'  l.idv      vol  w  ::i  :i-.e  in  a  house  " 

There  is  a  onslderable  gulf  between  Nina 
Naunv  V  playing  '  Home  on  the  Range,"  the 
only  song  slie  kuows,  to  the  Hungarian 
refugee  orchestra  In  Marl  playing  the 
Bectho.  rn  F.^rmnnt  Overture,  but  the  two 
o'. ents  are  r'.-. eted  together  by  the  tragedies 
that  pr-KlTired  their  w  inderlngs.  So  the 
•;  I  ;•..  .V  family  ar.d  the  nuisicians  from 
Bud.ipesl  are  home  at  last.  But  what  of  the 
mlUlona  i  f  oUiers?  What  of  the  11.000  DP'i 
St. 11  left  m  Austria  and  the  1,200  i>erson8 
at  th.ii  .same  camp  our  family  leff  They 
still  Wait.  They  wait  In  Greece  where  one 
out  of  eleht  can  be  called  a  refugee.  They 
wait  In  It.ily  sonie  10.000  mostly  from  the 
Comnuinl.^it  countries  to  the  north.  They 
wait  In  Gem, any,  where  more  than  30,000 
refugees  are  still  stateless,  a  third  of  them 
still  in  camps  There  .are  al.so  300.000  Ger- 
mans—mostly  from  Eafl  Germany  and  the 
BalUc  States  in  camps  here  They  wait  in 
Tunl.sla  and  Mor  x-co  with  more  than  200  000 
from  Al^erl.i,  barelv  surviving  In  tents  and 
mud  huts  against  the  bitter  north  African 
winters. 

Tli?v  wait  In  northern  India  and  Nepal 
w.'.ere  the  daily  stream  of  refugees  frtun 
Conimunlst-ruled  Tibet  have  broutjht  their 
tot.il  close  to  4*^  f^OO  and  In  Calcutta, 
which  Is  .'.o  swollen  with  the  poverty  stricken 
m.-xsses  that  .in  accurate  count  is  Impossible, 
estimates  are  fr  >m  8(X»  ("X)  to  3  million.  In 
west  Pakis'un.  2'.  n.Ullon  are  still  rootless 
Ihey  wait  In  South  Korea  where  a  million 
are  still  un>ettled  and  in  .Siulh  Vietnam, 
where  many  ih  'UsaiiiL.  more  must  still  be 
Integrated.  They  wait  In  Hung  Kong,  the 
refugee  c  ipltal  of  the  world  where  authori- 
ties admit  they  dont  know  how  many  refu- 
gees th»>re  are  Thev  do  know  that  the 
[Mipilatlon  little  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  in  1948.  is  now  over  3  million.  They 
con'lnu*?  Uj  ix)ur  into  the  tiny  colony  from 
Red  China  at  the  rate  of  80,000  a  year,  and 
m  the  area  of  12  square  mllej.  tens  of  Ihou- 
R'tnds  try  to  exLst  in  tin  and  J\ite  and  hemp 
huts,  on  roof  tops  and  In  bark  alleys.  And 
they  walt-abo\it  a  million  of  them  In  the 
Middle  E.«t  If  the  refugees'  problem  In 
Europe  ^nd  Asia  Is  one  of  humanity  and 
toininou  doceucy,  the  crisis  In  the  Middle 
Eu-sl  U  riddled  with  politics  and  Is  a  cum- 
nion  duni?er  to  every  nation  It  has  been 
said  for  \e.irs,  n.iw.  that  the  situation  In 
the  Middle  East  could  trigger  war  and  th.it 
Is  no  overstatement.  Immediately  after  a 
brief  raes.sage  from  our  3pt)ns<>r.  this  rep-jrt 
will  Continue  from  the  M.indelbaum  Gale — 
No  M.in  s  I-ii.nd     Jerusalem 

.^NNOf.NcrR    Here    again    is    CBS    Repor'-s 
and  Yul  BryniHT 

Mr  BtYNMrx  When  one  watches  the 
happy  Journey  of  the  Naumov  family,  or  the 
Joyous  climax  of  the  Hungarian  Symphony, 
which  you  will  see  again  later,  one  Is  per- 
suaded that  the  plight  of  the  refugees  can 
be  stjived.  that  each  of  the  millions  can  be 
rescued  If  only,  but  the  onlys  to  the  hard 
core  of  DP's,  are  caught  up  in  the  winds 
of  hate  In  the  croea  currents  of  controversy 
Andre  Malraux.  the  great  French  author. 
unce    wrote:    "Like    a   muted    orchestra,    the 
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Burge  and  thunder  of  ancient  tragedy  ac- 
companles,  but  does  not  drown  out  the  Im- 
mortal cry.  I  waa  born  not  to  share  In  hatred, 
but  to  share  In  love."  ThU  1b  the  Dead  Sea 
m  Jordan  and  these  youngsters  are  the  har- 
vest of  the  hatred  and  stalemate  whleh  the 
statesmen  of  the  world  refer  to  as  the 
Midtlle  East  problem. 

[Brynner  singing) 
■On  only  two  little  fl-nhes  and  on  five  loaves 

of  bread 
The  Lord's  disciples  began  to  get  worried 
And  each  of  them  had  to  scratch  his  head 
But  what  could  they  do — for  each  one  knew 
There  was  a  big  crowd  that  had  to  be  fed 
On  only  two  little  fishes  and  five  loavea  of 
bread." 
Mr    Brtnnes.  Tell  me,  are  there  any  fish 
in  the  Dead  Sea?  » 

Boy    No. 

Mr   Brynneh.  Why  not? 
Boy.  Because  the  water  is  too  salty. 
Mr   Brynnek.  Oh.  I-  Is? 
Boy    Yes. 

Mr  Brynner  Well,  we'll  sing  about  It, 
anyway. 

I  Brynniir  sings) 
"He  broke  the  bread  up  and  also  the  flohea 
And  then  his  disciples  wnnt  ahead 
But  the  more  passed  around,  the  more  they 

found 
With  lots  left  over,  when  all  had  been  fed 
On  only  two  little  fi.ihe6  and  on  five  loaves 

of  bread. 
Here  8   what   I've  said — If  we  all   love  one 

another. 
Then  the  world  could  be  fed 
On   only    two   little   fishes   and  five   loaves 
of  bread." 

Mr.  Brynner.  Camp  dwellers,  DP's,  the 
refugee  stream — call  them  what  you  will — 
the  crisis  Is  cruelest  and  hardest  to  solve 
when  it  Is  interlaced  with  politics.  The  No 
Man's  Land  of  the  Middle  East  Is  the  lian- 
delbaum  Gate,  which  divides  Arab  Jerusalem 
from  Israeli  Jerusalem.  An  American  re- 
porter who  could  come  here  but  could  not 
cross  over — and  an  American  actor  who 
coulfi  not  cr(38s  over — meet  on  the  scarred 
island  of  cement 

Mr    Murrow.  Yul.  how  are  you? 

Mr.  Brtnnex   How  are  you,  Kd? 

Mr  MuRRow  It's  a  curious  place  to 
meet — here  at  the  Mandelbaum  Oate  In 
Jerusalem  in  No  MKn's  Land;  In  fact,  be- 
tween Israel  and  Jordan.  When  I  received  a 
cable  from  New  York  that  you  were  going 
to  do  a  program  on  refugees,  it  seemed  to  me 
rather  curious  that  a  well-established,  well- 
known  actor,  should  devote  his  time  to  ref- 
ugees.    How  come? 

Mr  BRTNNn.  You  cannot  ttirn  your  back 
on  jjeople  who  are  rotting  away  and  who 
have  been  rotting  a  Bay  in  camps  for  10,  18 
years,  through  no  fiiult  of  theirs.  And  you 
cannot  turn  your  back  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  kids  who  fxt  born  In  these  camps. 
You  cannot  turn  your  back  on  a  new  race 
of  people  that  we're  allowing  to  be  created — 
a  race  of  camp  dwellers. 

Mr  Mtraaow.  E>o  you  find,  Tul,  In  these 
camps,  that  that  vcy  perishable  commodity 
called  hope  is  largely  missing? 

Mr  Brthnbl  Well,  of  course,  that  la  the 
worst  death  of  all — and  the  campa  are 
crawling  with  that  form  of  death.  It  is  ex- 
actly for  that  reason  that  I  want  to  work,  la 
to  give  these  people  some  hope  of  settling 
somewhere  to  be  us4>ful  citizens,  to  exist  and 
live  like  decent  men,  with  dignity.  It  is 
purely  a  humanitarian  job.  When  the  High 
Commissioner  for  tlie  refugees  of  the  United 
Nations  gave  me  the  Job,  he  gave  me  a  com- 
pletely free  hand  except  for  one  thing — to 
remain  nonpolitical  at  all  times. 

Mr.  MxjRaow.  If  you  were  to  go  up  and  put 
questions  to  the  Isi*aelis,  what  sort  of  ques- 
tions would  they  be? 

Mr.  BBTNim.  Oh.  I  think  that  there  are 
many  questions  in  the  minds  of  everybody 


on  this  side — the  same  as  In  mine — of  what, 
If  anything,  the  Israelis  would  offer  as  a  pos- 
alble  solution  or  a  contribution  to  the  ref- 
ugee problem. 

Ifr.  liCuiaow.  Well,  Yul.  since  you  can't  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  in  the  Israeli  sector  and  I 
can't  go  down  to  Jordan,  I  suggest  that  we 
do  this — I  will  act  as  your  leg  man  and  I 
win  go  up  and  put  the  question  you  Just 
raised  to  the  Israeli  officials,  and  we'll  see 
what  answer  we  get. 

Mr.  BSTNNZR.  That's  a  deal.  Ed. 

Mr.  Mxnuiow.  Good  luck,  Yul. 

Mr.  BavMNEx.  So  long. 

Mr.  Mxjaaow.  See  you. 

B4r.  BXTNNEK.  Here,  on  this  narrow  rim  of 
earth,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Euphrates,  there  is  an  entire  generation  of 
refugees  washed  up  by  all  the  tides  that  di- 
vide this  planet  politically.  The  Arab-Is- 
raeli stalemate;  the  East-West  Cold  War;  the 
Sues  crisis;  the  arms  race;  and  even  the 
population  explosion.  In  1948,  there  were 
about  750,000  refugees  in  Gaza.  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Syria.  Now,  with  virtually 
no  new  adult  victims  entering,  the  number 
Is  mco-e  than  1  million  and  still  increasing. 
This  nation  of  DP's  was  bom  out  of  the 
Palestine  struggle  of  1948.  Let  Ed  Murrow 
remind  you  of  the  historical  events. 

Mr.  MtJXBOW.  In  1948,  Israel,  another  nation 
of  refugees,  was  trying  to  achieve  independ- 
ence. A  United  Nations  resolution  ordered 
the  partition  of  what  had  been  Palestine  in- 
to two  nations — one  Arab — one  Jewish.  The 
Israelis  agreed — the  Arabs  protested  and 
promised  to  fight  till  death  to  prevent  it. 
The  war  that  followed  ended  with  the  Ralph 
Bunche  truce  agreement,  and  Israel  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  Nations  by  a  vote  of 
37  to  12,  with  9  nations  abstaining.  Most 
of  the  Arabs  who  fled  the  war  never  re- 
ttirned.  Thousands  still  live  in  Israeli  vil- 
lages, but  three -qtiarters  of  a  million  of 
them  stayed  in  the  neighboring  Arab  lands. 
But  these  countries  either  unable,  or  some 
say,  unwilling,  to  absorb  them  into  their 
poptilatlon  kept  them  in  refugee  camps,  near 
the  border.  Our  cameras  visited  these 
camps  In  Jordan  and  Gaza  in  1953.  Cities 
of  canvas  in  a  Jungle  of  perpetual  pov- 
erty and  moral  decay.  In  1960,  our  cameras 
went  back  with  Yul  Brynner.  All  of  the 
canvas  we»  gone  and  the  U.N.  Relief  Agency 
bad  done  a  remarkable  Job  in  roofing  the 
camps  and  providing  at  least  enough  food 
for  a  minimum  daily  ration — but  the  moral 
decay,  hopelessness,  was  still  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Brynner.  This  used  to  be  the  Jewish 
quarter  in  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem.  Since 
1048,  It  has  been  used  as  a  camp  where  over 
6,000  refugees  live.  This  filthy  dungeon 
used  to  be  used  as  a  storage  space.  Now, 
It  Is  a  dwelling  for  some  150  people.  Over 
here.  In  1  room,  live  3  families — 15  people. 
Directly  behind  me,  there's  a  common  toilet 
that  all  these  people  use.  Down  below,  there 
la  1  room  where  2  families  live — 12  people. 
In  another  room,  no  bigger  than  a  closet, 
where  a  family  of  10  lives.  Each  family  gets 
a  5-gallon  can  of  water  a  day.  This  is  sup- 
plied by  UNRWA.  Out  of  that  can,  they  have 
to  drink;  do  their  personal  washing  and  their 
laundry.  If  they  need  additional  water  they 
can  get  it  but  they  have  to  buy  it.  UNRWA 
has  been  desperately  trying  to  move  these 
people  to  some  place  where  they  could  live  in 
healthier  conditions.  But  because  of  other 
even  more  urgent  cases,  and  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  It. 

Mr.  MUHROW.  There  is  considerable  dif- 
fwence  between  the  way  in  which  Jordan, 
a  tiny  country  with  a  population  of  only  1 
miiiinn  with  United  Nations'  assistance,  has 
abaorbed  a  refugee  cooununity  of  over  600,- 
000,  training  them  and  attempting  to  make 
them  part  of  the  country,  and  E^ypt,  a  na- 
tion of  26  million,  which  has  contained  all 
of  Its  refugees  in  U.N.  camps  in  the  Gaza 
strip — a  kind  of  buffer  area  between  Egypt 


and  Israel.     This   is  a  U.N.  school  in  Gaza 
and  the  education  Is  worth  listening  to. 

Teaches.  I  am  looking  for  a  sentence  on 
"foreign." 

First  Girl.  We  have  to  unite  against 
foreign  domination. 

Teacher.  Good.  What's  the  meaning  of 
"provide  with"? 

Second  Girl.  The  rations  which  UNRWA 
provides  us  are  not  enough. 

Teacher.  Good.  Sit  down.  Who  can  give 
me  a  sentence  on  "restore"? 

Third  Gikl.  It  is  our  right,  as  Palestinians, 
to  restore  our  homeland. 

Mr.  Murrow.  Both  Gaza  and  Jordan  have 
U.N.  vocational  schools  for  boys,  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  United  Nations  Relief  Agency 
that  by  expanding  the  number  of  training 
centers.  It  would  prepare  thousands  of  refu- 
gee boys  for  skilled  employment  and  rehabili- 
tation. Now.  we  are  back  in  Jordan  and 
this  is  a  trade  school  where  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  prepare  young  Arabs  for  gain- 
ful emplo^ftient  in  Jordan,  and  hopefully, 
in  other  nearby  nations. 

Mr.  Brynner.  Well,  Mr.  Knesevitch,  you've 
been  running  this  school,  now,  for  6  years. 

Mr.  Knesevitch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brynner.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has 
the  school  achieved? 

Mr.  Knesevitch.  The  way  boys  speak,  for 
Instance,  of  wanting  to  go  back  to  Israel  in 
the  camps  in  one  way,  and  there's  another, 
here,  after  having  been  trained.  They  feel 
that  through  education  and  training,  they 
become  stronger,  and  they  speak  wisely  about 
their  return  to  Palestine.  Their  hatred,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  still  there  but  it  is  a 
disciplined  hatred.  It's  a  more  refined 
hatred. 

Mr.  Murrow.  Some  obsw-vers  say  that  the 
Arab  leaders  refuse  to  absorb  the  refugees 
Into  their  towns  and  cities,  because  they 
wish  to  keep  the  issue  alive,  politically,  and 
keep  the  pressure  on  Israel.  One  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs,  however.  Is  the  position  of 
Jordan's  harassed  and  able  young  ruler.  King 
Hussein. 

Mr.  Brynner.  Your  Majesty,  how  would 
you  compare  the  refugee  situation  in  your 
kingdom  with,  let  us  say,  Gaza? 

King  HtrssEiN.  Well,  I  would  say  that  as 
far  as  the  refugee  situation  is  concerned  in 
Jordan — in  this  country  we  have  shared  the 
blow.  We  are  all  one  people.  We  are  all  one 
family;  whereas,  we  feel  in  Gaza  that  there 
is  a  rash  number  of  refugees  that  feel  that 
they  are  refugees,  and  are  living  behind 
barbed  wire.  That  is  the  basic  difference. 
I  think  it  Is  quite  great. 

Mr.  Brynner.  What  do  you  see  as  the  solu- 
tion to  the  refugee  problem? 

King  HtJSSEiN.  This  problem  is  unfortu- 
nately part  of  the  Palestine  problem  that  is 
still  hanging  about  and  awaiting  solution. 
And  I  feel  that  the  United  Nations  and  the 
whole  world,  as  well  as  the  Arab  countries, 
themselves,  have  a  great  responsibility  of 
solving  this  problem  In  a  Just  manner,  I 
hope,  not  In  the  very  distant  future.  The 
most  Important  aspect  of  It  Is  to  keep  the 
refugees  or  the  people — keep  their  spirits 
high  and  restore  to  them  their  dignity 
whether  they  choose  to  remain  outside  their 
country  or  return  to  It. 

Mr.  Murrow.  Jordan's  approach  Is  not  that 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and  the  other 
Middle  East  countries  and  President  Nas- 
ser considers  Hussein  an  enemy  and  a  pup- 
pet of  Israel.  There  Is  a  body  of  world 
opinion,  parts  of  the  Afro- Asian  bloc,  that 
puts  most  of  the  blame  on  Israel — first,  for 
creating  the  problem — now,  for  not  giving 
Palestine  back  to  the  Arabs  or  for  not  mak- 
ing financial  reparations  to  the  Arabs.  The 
poeition  of  President  Nasser  and  of  the  other 
Arab  countries.  Including  Jordan,  has  re- 
mained constant  and  firm  throughout  the 
years. 

Mr.  Nasser.  Well,  you  know,  the  United 
Nations  Resolution  of  1948  was  about  ref- 
ugees, and  the  United  Nations  decided  that 
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the  refugees  must  have  tbe  right  to  return 
to  their  cotintry,  or  m\ut  have  the  right  to 
have  compensation  If  tbey  like.  This  Is  our 
point  of  view  which  was  declared  and  it  is 
clear. 

Mr.  Mxraaow.  In  Jerusalem,  we  talked  with 
Oolda  Uelr.  Mrs.  Melr.  what.  If  anything. 
Is  Israel  prepiired  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  the  Arab  refugees? 

Mrs.  Msnt.  We  are  prepared,  as  we  have  said 
right  along,  to  pay  a  compensation  to  the 
Arabs  for  those  that  have  left  houses  behind 
or  land  or  anything  of  that  kind  -anything 
short  of  risking  the  very  existence  of  Israel 
itself.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Arabs  can 
be  and  should  be  resettled  In  the  Arab  coun- 
tries. They  are  among  their  own  people. 
There  Is  no  question  of  language  or  religion 
or  background  or  culture. 

Mr.  Moaaow.  I  think  I  know  the  answer  to 
thla^but  why  do  you  decline  to  permit  any 
Arabs  to  return  to  Israel  except  thase  who 
return  to  rejoin  their  families? 

Mrs.  Mxnt.  Let  me  give  you  one  answer: 
1948— when  we  were  attacked  then  by  seven 
Arab  countries,  these  Arabs  fled  from  this 
country  and  are  now  among  tbe  refugees. 
Among  them  were  children  who  at  that  time 
were  5  years  old.  6  years  old,  10  years  old- 
younger  people — 14,  15  years  old.  If.  at  that 
time,  there  had  been  a  peace  agreement 
signed  between  us  and  the  Arabs,  we.  at  that 
time,  were  prepared  to  take  quite  a  number 
back.  Why  cant  we  do  tt  now?  They  have 
for  the  last  over  11,  almost  12  years,  had 
poison  poured  Into  their  aouls  dally:  in  their 
textbooks:  In  their  aebooto;  In  their  places 
of  prayer — they  have  heard  it  on  the  radio 
from  their  leaders.  They've  read  it  in  the 
papers — that  they  have  one  Ideal  f.jr  which 
to  live,  and  that  Is  tOL^vtroy  Israel  and  to 
throw  these  people  Into  tbe  sea.  To  have 
that  group  of  people  come  back  into  this 
tiny  country,  with  the  problems  that  we 
have,  I  always  say  to  frtenda  that  suggest 
that — that  when  Israel  will  decide  to  com- 
mit suicide,  this  Is  one  good  way  of  doing  it. 
These  Arab  leaders  hate  Israel — that  one  has 
to  accept.  What  I  don't  understand  why 
dont  they  love  their  own  people.  Because  in 
their  hatred  for  Israel  they  are  prepared  to 
have  these  people^ — men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, go  on  in  these  conditions  year  after 
year  only  to  prove  their  hatred  to  Israel  and 
keep  this  hatred  alive  In  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  their  people. 

Mr.  Bktnner.  Wiser  men  than  we  have 
stated  that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
world  until  there  is  a  settlement  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  There  will  be  no  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East  until  there  Is  a  solution  to 
the  refugee  plight.  The  United  Nations  can 
help  to  house  and  feed  them.  The  U  N  army 
has  for  4  years  patrolled  Oaza  and  the  other 
border  areas  and  kept  the  armed  truce  But 
the  chief  business  of  the  Middle  East  re- 
mains hatred  and  mistrust.  The  United  Na- 
tions faces  no  more  severe  test- Including 
the  Congo  and  Algeria.  Part  of  the  problem 
Is  that  15  million  D.P.'8  have  no  political 
representation — no  army — no  flag — no  sym- 
bol of  emerging  nationalism.  They  are  part 
of  no  power  bloc.  They  have  no  offlclal  voice 
but  perhaps  they  do  have  a  different  kind 
of  voice  In  the  Fhllharmonla  Hungarlra.  an 
orchestra  of  refugees  whoae  very  flight  from 
Himgary  was  a  symbol  whose  every  per- 
formance la  a  protest — a  voice  for  the  mil- 
lions who  have  lost  their  voice  but  not  their 
right  to  be  heard.  We  shall  return  to  that 
freedom  orchestra  In  a  moment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

iii.  BBTNNza.  This  program  ends  as  It  be- 
gan with  the  Hungarian  Symphony  In  their 
home  In  Marl.  When  this  young  orchestra, 
then  a  displaced  orcheatra,  played  at  Car- 
negie Hall  In  New  York.  Howard  Taubman, 
critic  for  the  New  York  Times,  applauded 
them  as  a  symphony  and  said:  "This  or- 
chestra In  exile  serves  the  cause  of  freedom 
while  serving   the  cause  of  art."     Tonight. 


theyre  playing  the  Dances  Cia!.\nta  by  the 
Hungarian  composer  Kodaly  This  la  their 
favorite  composition — for  the  town  of  Oa- 
lanta  Is  on  the  load  road  from  Budapest  to 
Vienna,  and  this  la  the  road  that  most  of 
these  musicians  know  very  well 

"If  a  stranger  sojourns  with  thee  In  your 
land,  ye  shall  not  do  him  wrong  The 
stranger  that  sojourns  with  you  shall  be 
unto  you  as  the  home-born  amor.^yuu  — and 
thou  Shalt  love  him  as  thyself  " 

For  the  re:'u«ee — a  rubberstamp  on  a  piece 
of  paper  is  more  Important  than  money  in 
the  bank — f  sr  It  meana  that  he  can  move 
and  hope  His  children  may  learn  He  may 
acquire  a  new  natlunallty  and  regain  dig- 
nity. This  cannot  be  done  'Alth  the  gift  of 
old  clothes  and  old  slogans.  It  requires  leg- 
islation— the  authority  to  put  the  stamrp 
upon  the  paper  which  is  the  passport  to 
hope 

Our  history  sings  with  the  names  of  men 
and  women  who  sought  asylum  In  this  coun- 
try They  believed  in  the  American  dream 
and  they  are  part  of  our  heritage  There 
are  those  waiting,  now.  to  come  in.  who 
might   well   help   to  determine   our   destiny. 

As  we  traveled  amongst  the  displaced,  we 
kept  hearing  this  refrain  of  an  American 
poet:  "Who  give  me  the  sweet  and  gave  my 
brother  dust  to  eat—  and  when  will  his  ship 
come  In?"  If  you  should  care  to  help  t4) 
bring  In  the  ship  of  a  refugee  whose  hope 
Is  wearing  thin,  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
your  donation  to  the  appropriate  authorl- 
tie.s 

Mr  Mt-asow  That's  Yul  Brynner- -United 
Nations.  New  York  17.  N  Y  Now,  on  behalf 
of  "CBS  Reports."  our  thanks  to  Yul  Bryn- 
ner  who  has  spent  the  better  part  oi  a  year 
Working  on  this  program  as  his  contribution 
to  those  millions  of  refugees  who  have  no 
voice  On  their  behalf  and  on  his — good 
r'ghr  and  good  luck 

[Brynuer  sings] 
"About  those  two  little  ft.shes  and 
Tho>se  Ave  loaves  of  bread 
Broke  the  bread  up  .ind  also  the  fishes 
And  then  His  disciple's  went  ahc.kd 
But  the  more  p.i&s«'d  around,  the  rimre  they 

found 
With  lots  left  over,  when  all  had  been  fed — 
On  only  two  little  fishes  and  on  five  lijaves 

of  bread 
Here's   what   I've   said— If    we   all    love    one 

another. 
Then  the  world  could  be  fed 
On  only  two  little   fishes  and  fl.e  lo.'ives  of 
breid  " 


KALEWALA  DAY 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  Ka- 
lewala  is  the  name  given  Lo  the  P'mni.'Ji 
ixational  epic,  their  preat  national  poem. 
Its  beginnings  go  back  to  the  clays  of 
primeval  life  in  Finland,  when  the  F^nns 
customarily  recited  and  .sang  parts  of 
this  epic  in  various  local  versions  and 
in  inniLTierable  cantos.  The  words  and 
music  were  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth 
from  generation  to  generation,  probably 
each  generation  adding  something  of  its, 
own.  thus  enriching  this  oldest  and  best 
known  of  their  national  epics. 

Until  the  19th  century  the  people  had 
known  this  epic  from  memory,  and  it 
was  preserved  only  on  their  lips.  Then, 
scholars  traveled  through  the  country- 
side, listened  to  the  peasants  recite  and 
sing  the  cantos,  and  wrote  them  down. 
The  first  collection  of  these  poems  and 
songs  was  published  by  Zacharlus  Tope- 
llus  in  1822,  but  it  was  not  until  1835  that 
a  fairly  complete  collection  of  some 
12,000  lines  was  published  by  Ellas  Lonn- 
rot.    This  collection  appeared  on  Febru- 


ary 28  of  that  year.  It  was  an  event  of 
great  signiflcaince  to  the  Finns,  for  It 
insured  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  their  national  epic,  embodying 
their  spiritual  and  intellectual  values. 
That  is  why  the  Finns  celebrate  the  oc- 
casion of  its  first  publication  as  a  na- 
tional holiday,  and  I  gladly  join  them  in 
the  observance  of  that  anniversary,  the 
126th  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
Finnish  epic  poem.  '"Kaiewala." 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
F::stonians  have  lived  in  their  hi-sMiic 
homeland  on  the  northeastern  shores 
of  the  Baltic  for  more  than  2,000  years 
F\)r  generations  these  brave  and  rugged 
people  have  struggled  for  individual  free- 
dom and  national  independence.  That 
struggle  did  not  cease  even  when  they 
were  brought  imder  the  powerful  autoc 
racy  of  Rii.s.sian  czars  early  in  the  18th 
century.  P'or  more  than  200  years  they 
endured  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
canst  regime,  and  at  the  .same  time  they 
worked  for  their  freedom.  Their  only 
chance  came  toward  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War.  When  the  czarist  cov- 
ernment  in  Ru.ssia  was  overthrown  by 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917.  the 
Estonians  regained  their  freedom  and 
proclaimed  their  independence  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1918  That  hl.storic  event 
marked  a  turning  t)oint  in  Estonia's 
modern  history  and  began  a  new  era  for 
the  Rstonian  people. 

Under  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment established  in  free  Estonia  the 
people  lived  and  worked  happily  for  two 
decades.  During  that  relatively  .shorr  a 
time  they  succeeded  in  making  Estonia 
a  model  democracy;  in  every  walk  of  life 
tliey  made  significant  progress,  and  the 
country  enjoyed  prosperity  Then  came 
the  Second  World  War.  bringing  with 
It  mi.sery  and  misfortune.  In  1940  the 
country  was  invaded  and  occupied  by 
the  Red  army,  then  a  Communist-dom- 
inated government  was  set  tip.  and  in 
Augu-st  of  that  year  the  country  was 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  then  the  people  of  Estonia  have 
been  deprived  of  their  freedom,  sufTer- 
ing  instead  under  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. They  still  yearn  for  their  free- 
dom, and  while  tlicy  are  not  free  to  voice 
their  fcchnfis.  we  here  in  the  United 
States  can  voice  their  patriotic  senti- 
ments on  the  43d  anniversary  of  their 
iride-tendence  day  and  hope  for  their  de- 
liverance from  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr  L.\USCHE.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
ruary 24  marked  the  43d  anniver.sary  of 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Estonia.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  statement  which  I  have 
prepared  for  the  free  Estonia  press  and 
for  broadcast  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

A  GREirriNC 

We  Join  with  all  freedom-loving  people  In 
commemorating  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  history  of  the  Elstonlan  people  began 
In  the  uncharted  past  when  they  migrated 
from  the  traditional  home  of  their  race  In 
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the  plains  behind  tbe  Urala  and  the  Volga. 
By  the  beginning  ot  the  ChrUtlan  era.  tb«y 
were  settled  in  t^i*  land  which  la  now 
Estonia. 

Left  to  their  own  devlCM.  the  Satonlana 
nettled  down  as  fialiermen,  beekeepers,  and 
tillers  of  the  aoU.  Through  the  oenturlea, 
they  were  Inraded  by  the  VUdngs,  the 
czarist  Rusalana.  and  by  the  Ocnnan  em- 
saders.  Later  the  Ewedes  and  Polaa  fonght 
for  this  Baltic  seaboard  and  Bstonla  became 
a  Baltic  province  o:*  Sweden.  However,  the 
Great  Northern  War  of  1703-14,  devastated 
Estonia  and  its  citizens  were  subjugated  by 
the  Russians. 

It  was  not  untU  Fi;bruary  24,  1918,  that  the 
Republic  of  Estonia  achieved  Independence. 
What  Benei  did  for  CaechoslOTakla.  Poaka, 
Pusta,  and  Pllp  did  for  Estonia.  Sharing 
of  common  suffering:  had  built  up  a  national- 
ist unity  of  purpose. 

Communist  Russia  shattered  the  produc- 
tive dream  of  the  aepublic.  In  July  1940, 
the  Red  army  overran  and  then  annexed 
this  small  nation.  Today  Red  oppression 
and  regimentation  has  kept  these  brave  peo- 
ple In  virtual  slavery. 

We  still  hope  and  believe  that  Bstonla  will 
regain  her  Independence.  In  the  folklore 
of  ELstonIa,  the  ejilc  poem,  "Kalevlpoeg." 
written  by  Wldrl  R  Rlstmets  are  thsee 
prophetic  words  : 

"But  the  day  will  soon  be  breaking 
When  all  torches  will  be  burning. 
Flinging   flameti   In   widening  cticlee 
Which  win  fret)  the  arm  wn^redded 
In  the  mighty  chains  of  rock. 
Kalev  then  will  be  returning 
Bringing  happiness  to  people 
Of  a  new  Estonia." 

Today,  we  pray  with  all  frsedom-loTlng 
peoples  for  the  new  Estonia  which  will 
emerge  from  the  Ccmununlst  shadows. 


FORTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  away  from  Washington  on  February 
16.  the  43d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
independence,  and,  therefore,  was  iin^^hT^^ 
to  make  remarks  commemorating  the 
occasion.  This  belated  tribute  Is  not. 
however,  indicative  of  a  lack  of  interest 
or  lack  of  sincerity  of  hope  that  the 
Lithuanian  nation  will  one  day  regain 
its  indef>endence. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  between  caar- 
1st  Russia  and  Communist  Russia,  Lith- 
uania has  enjoyed  only  two  decades  of 
independence.  During  those  two  dec- 
ades, however,  the  Lithuanians  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  democracy  along  the 
Baltic  Sea.  They  Initiated  sweeping 
land  reforms  and  made  great  strides 
in  industry,  education,  and  social  wel- 
fare. On  June  15, 1940,  the  Soviet  Army 
Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  and 
since  that  time  the  proud  and  freedom- 
loving  people  of  that  cotmtry  have  been 
captives  of  the  Kremlin.  The  voice  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  equality  has 
been  stilled — but  t^e  Lithuanians  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  iron 
yoke  of  communism  are  still  Tocal  and 
will  continue  to  raise  their  volees  to  ex- 
press the  hopes  and  dreams  of  those 
remaining  in  their  homeland,  and  which 
I  share,  that  once  again  Lithuania  will 
know  the  priceless  gifts  <^  human  liberty 
and  national  independence. 

Mr.  HART.  Ut.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Ricoao  a  resolutloa 


dated  February  19,  1961,  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian-American  Organization  of 
Metropolitan  Detroit  relating  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKD,  as  follows : 

In  observance  of  the  43d  anniversary  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania's  declaration  of 
independence,  the  Llthuanlan-Amencan  Or- 
ganisation of  Metropolitan  Detroit  unani- 
mously resolve : 

1.  To  respectfully  urge  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment to  develop  an  overall  dynamic  program 
against  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy; 

a.  That  special  attention  be  given  by  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  necessity 
of  hastening  the  liberation  of  captive  Lith- 
uania and  that  all  acts  or  omissions  which 
tend  to  confirm  the  enflavement  oi'  Lithu- 
anian subjects  be  rejected: 

8.  That  the  U.S.  Government  sponsor  a 
resolution  In  the  United  Nations  based  upon 
flndlnga  and  conclusions  which  estatillsh  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  colonial  power  and  as  an 
aggressor  against  all  of  the  nations  now 
coloniallzed  and  enslaved  by  commur.Um. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  voice  !::£  heart- 
felt appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  the  many  past  considerations  of, 
and  sympathy  with,  the  cause  of  Lithuania's 
fight  for  Independence. 

Dr.   K.   Kakveus. 

President. 
J.  OatrzDAS. 
Executive  Secretary. 


STUDY  OP  RED  DOCTRINE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  forward- 
locridng  action  taken  by  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

At  a  meeting  February  20  in  Chicago, 
the  ABA'S  house  of  delegates,  policy- 
making body  of  the  organization,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Nation's  schools  to  instruct  their  stu- 
dents in  the  history,  strategies,  and 
objectives  of  communism. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  such  ac- 
tion has  long  been  overdue.  How  can 
our  young  people  successfully  opp>ose  the 
unholy  forces  of  world  communism  if 
they  are  not  schooled  in  its  diabolical 
purpose,  techniques,  and  machinations? 

Before  we  can  defeat  this  enemy,  we 
must  know  him  for  what  he  is.  We  must 
understand  his  thinking,  comprehend 
the  scope  of  his  ambitions,  and  have 
full  appreciation  for  his  artfulness  and 
ingenuity. 

It  is  especially  heartening  to  read 
that  no  negative  votes  were  cast  on  this 
important  issue.  And  who  can  disagree 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  by  one 
member  of  the  ABA's  house  of  delegates 
that  our  schools  should  also  teach  "more 
Americanism  than  they  do  now." 

In  fact,  the  ABA  resolution  mentions 
that  a  primary  purpose  of  acquainting 
our  young  people  with  communism 
should  be  to  "instill  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  democracy  and  freedom  under 
law  and  the  will  to  preserve  that  free- 
dom." 

As  a  matter  of  information  to  all  who 
are  concerned  with  perpetuating  free- 
dom in  our  country  and  the  world.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 


Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  a 
story  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  reporting  the  ABA  action  I  have 
just  discussed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun.  Feb  21 

1961] 

Red  Doctrine  Stttdt  Ubgid— Bah  Association 

Calls  foe  Classes  on  Communism 

Chicago,  February  20.— The  American  Bar 
Association  today  called  for  adequate  In- 
struction in  the  history,  doctrines,  objectives, 
and  techniques  of  communism  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  approved  by 
the  house  of  delegates,  the  policymaking 
body  of  the  organization  of  99.000  lawyers. 
The  resolution  proposed : 

"Through  our  members  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  State  and  local  bar  associations,  we 
encourage  and  support  our  schools  and 
colleges  In  the  presentation  of  adequate 
Instruction  In  the  history,  doctrines,  objec- 
tives, and  techniques  of  communism,  there- 
by helping  to  instill  a  greatef  appreciation 
of  democracy  and  freedom  under  law  and 
the  will  to  preserve  that  freedom." 

MORE    AMEBICANISM 

There  were  no  negative  votes,  but  Edward 
L.  Cannon,  of  Raleigh.  N.C..  said  schools 
should  be  told  of  a  need  for  teaching  more 
Americanism  than  they  do  now. 

Henry  J.  Te  Paske,  of  Orange  City,  Iowa, 
chairman  of  the  bar's  committee  on  Com- 
munist tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives,  said : 
■'We  need  adequate  knowledge  of  our  opposi- 
tion." 

Earlier  the  delegates  refused  to  back  a 
move  to  give  Immunity  to  Federal  Income- 
tax  cheaters  who  make  voluntary  confessions 
before  they  are  caught. 

The  house  of  delegates  also: 

1.  Adopted  a  resolution  urging  prompt 
passage  of  legislation  to  establish  59  addi- 
tional Federal  Judgeships. 

2.  Opposed    legislation    that    would    force 
merchants   and   moneylenders   to    spell   ou^-' 
the  details  of  financing  charges  on  Insjrfli- 
ment  purchases  and  mortgages.  \ 

The  bar's  taxation  section  (commBttee) 
offered  a  resolution  to  amend  the  laivin  to 
"provide  that  a  voluntary  disclosure  to  f^ud 
will  provide  an  immunity  from  crlmlrial 
prosecution."  / 

Under  the  proposal,  the  taxpayer  wou^ 
have  to  Inform  Internal  Revenue  Service  **  '•' 
officials  of  his  fraud  before  they  notify  him 
that  he  Is  being  Investigated.  The  taxpayer 
also  would  have  to  give  investigators  full 
information  and  would  have  to  pay  his  tax 
and  penalty.  { 

AGAINST    DOUGLAS    BILL 

But  Dean  Erwln  Grlswold  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  objected  on  grounds  that  such  a 
change    would    open    the    door    to    cynical 

activity. 

On  Grlswold 's  motion,  the  resolution  was 
sent  back  to  a  committee  for  further  consid- 
eration by  a  104-81  vote. 

Proponents  theorized  the  change  might 
have  brought  more  revenue  Into  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  delegates  took  a  unanimous  stand 
against  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Douglas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  to  compel 
full  disclosure  of  finance  charges  on  small 
loans,  mortgages,  and  retaU  sales  made  on 
the  time-payment  plan. 

They  approved  a  statement  saying  such 
laws  are  in  State  Jurisdiction  rather  than  In 
the  Federal  field. 

I'he  House,  in  urging  quick  congressional 
approval  of  legislation  to  establish  59  addi- 
tional Federal  Judgeships,  said  there  Is  a 
critical  need  for  them  and  that  President 
Keimedy   has   agreed   with   the    association 
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that  the  paramount  consideration  In  the 
appointment  ol  a  Judge  will  not  be  his  polir> 
leal  party,  but  his  qualification  for  the 
ofllce. 

Byron  White,  Deputy  Attorney  General,  ex- 
pressed hope  that  more  exceptionally  quali- 
fied lawyers  will  Interest  themselves  In  be- 
coming Judges. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HEALTH 
PLAN  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  oldest  tricks  of  the  legislative  trade 
is  to  maneuver  an  opponent  of  a  par- 
ticular measure  into  the  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  be  against  the  goals  of  the 
measure.  Thus,  a  Senator  who  seriously 
and  studiously  questions  the  idea  of  add- 
ing medical  care  for  the  aged  to  our 
social  security  system  might  be  made 
to  look  as  though  he  opposes  health  care 
for  the  aged;  or.  that  he  opposes  the 
aged;  or  even  that  he  is  opposed  to 
health. 

The  administration's  proposal  for  put- 
ting health  care  for  the  aged  under  so- 
cial security  is  a  controversial  issue — 
not  because  any  Senator  is  opp>osed  to 
health,  or  the  aged,  or  health  care  for  the 
aged — but  because  there  are  some  very 
good  reasons  why  it  may  be  considered 
just  plain  bad  legislation. 

Some  of  these  reasons  are  outlined 
and  illustrated  in  an  article  which  I 
clipped  from  the  Manchester,  N.H . 
Union  Leader  of  February  15.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IwiQtnriES  IN  J.F.K.  Health  Plan  Are 
Revealed  in  Pictionai.  Case 

■I      <^      Washington — This  Is  the  flctional  case  of 
*»hk.  and  Mary  Jones,  both  aged  65.     It  li- 
es one  of  the  controversial  issues  raised 
sident  Kennedy's  health  plan  for  the 


re  are  couples  like  the  Joneses  in  al- 
mcags  every  community.  They  are  among 
thw  14  million  elderly  persons  who  would 
ge.<l  all  the  benefits  of  the  new  program  wlth- 
^«ut  having  to  pay  any  of  the  coets. 

Kennedy  wants  Congress  to  add  the  pay- 
ment of  hospitalization  snd  nursing  home 
costs  to  C£ish  benefits  available  under  the 
social  security  progradK  This  added  cost 
would  be  financed  by  a  $1.5  billion  yearly 
boost  in  social  security  taxes  on  workers 
and  their  employers. 

prepayment  plan 

The  President  calls  this  a  program  of 
prepayment  of  health  costs. 

Although  some  would  Insist  on  adding  the 
word  "compulsory,"  many  would  accept  Ken- 
nedy's terms  as  accurately  describing  the 
program  insofar  as  It  would  affect  young 
persons  now  going  Into  the  work  force 

These  younger  workers  will  be  paying  so- 
cial security  taxes  for  the  next  45  years  or 
so,  Including  the  extra  health  tax  which 
would  be  set  at  a  maximum  of  $31  a  year 
for  employees,  with  their  employers  con- 
tributing a  like  amount. 

But  Kennedy's  description  Is  only  partially 
accurate  for  middle-aged  workers  nearing 
retirement.  They  will  escape  the  full  brunt 
of  the  higher  taxes  needed  to  pay  for  exist- 
ing cash  and  proposed  health  benefits,  since 
they  won't  be  felt  until  January  1.  1968 

And  its  not  prepayment  at  all  for  those 
like  the  Joneses  who  could  draw  medical 
benefits  without  paying  any  of  the  new  ta.xes. 


Jones  represents  the  retired  workers  who 
have  paid  the  ma.xlmum  in  social  security 
taxes.  He  was  40  when  the  payroll  tax  was 
first  applied  In  1937.  Over  the  years  his 
earnings  required  him  and  his  employer  to 
pay  the  maximum  payroll  tax,  with  con- 
tributions for  each  ranging  from  $30  In  1937 
to  $144  last  year 

The  contributions  from  lK)ih  added  up  to 
$2,600  when  Jones  retired  last  montii.  and 
he  and  his  wife  begin  dr.iwlng  $180  in 
monthly  benefits  If  they  both  live  10  more 
years,    they  will   draw   $21,600   cash    benefit.s 

Enactment  of  the  controversial  health 
program  Kennedy  prop<^ed  to  Congress  \asx. 
Thursday  would  result  in  a.  big  Increase  In 
the  potential  cost  to  the  social  security  fund 
of  the  J  ine.ses'  benefit-s 

Some  retired  workers  on  the  benefit  roll.s 
paid  less  than  $50  into  the  s<x-ial  security 
fund  They  get  much  smaller  rash  benefits 
but  would  qualify  for  the  same  medical 
benefits  as  John  and  Mary  Jones 

If  either  or  both  the  Joneses  needed  hos- 
pitiillzatlon,  they  would  be  entitled  ti>  up  to 
90  days  of  hospitalization  and  180  days  of 
nursing  home  care  The  patient  wr>ulcl  have 
to  foot  the  bill  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
h<Jspltallzatlon  cost — $10  a  day  for  the  first  9 
days. 

ASKING  QUESTIONS 

-Some  Uifiuentlal  lawmakers  are  a.sklng 
the.'^e  questions 

Is  It  fair  to  lm(>ose  on  the  six-tal  se<.urity 
fund  the  Cfjst  of  medical  beneflt.s  for  per- 
sons who  will   pay  no  part  of  the  new  taxes'" 

If  a  new  program  is  started,  shouldn't 
benefits  be  restricted  to  those  who  have  paid 
at  least  a  year  or  more  of  the  heavier  taxes' 

They  point  out  the  Congress  cautiously 
followed  this  pattern  when  It  first  ."set  up 
the  social  security  system  The  law  wa.s 
passed  In  1935  The  taxes  were  first  applied 
In   1937      The  benefits  didn't  start  until  1940 

-Some  Influential  Democratic  :awmikers  are 
talking  privately  of  being  Just  as  cxutlous 
in  moving  the  program  inu>  the  controversial 
new   field   advocated   by  Kennedy. 

Such  an  approach,  they  pointed  out,  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  new  tax  revenue  need- 
ed to  operate  the  progr-\m,  particularly  if  tl^e 
benefits  were  .set  at  levels  well  below  those 
proposed  by  Kennedy 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  IN- 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  m 
JanuaiT  I960,  the  mission  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Air  National  Guard  wa.s 
changed  from  the  employmrnt  of  fight- 
er-interceptor aircraft  to  multicnpine 
heavy  transport.  I  am  much  plea.sed  to 
say  that  New  Hampshire  wa.s  arnont;;  the 
first  States  to  receive  this  heavy  equip- 
ment, to  train  its  crews  and  to  qualify 
for  global  transport  mi.s.sions 

Under  the  direction  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's able  adjutant  general.  Maj,  Gen. 
Francis  B.  McSwiney,  and  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Col.  Paul  Smith,  the 
131st  Heavy  Tran.sport  Group  has  es- 
tablished an  enviable  record  of  efficient 
performance  over  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  and  it  is  one  In  which 
I.  for  one,  take  considerable  pride 

The  February  1961  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsman,  official  publication  of 
the  National  Guard  A.ssociation,  carries 
an  extremely  interesting  article  en- 
titled "From  Keene  to  Korea,"  which 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

This  article  portrays  the  .splendid  co- 
operation which  can  and  does  exist  be- 
tween our  civilian  community  and  var- 


ious components  of  our  Armed  Forces 
It  IS  the  story  of  a  substantial  quantity 
of  foodstuff,  clothing,  and  other  articles 
of  necessity  donated  by  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Keene,  N.H  .  for  the 
use  of  an  orphanage  at  Seoul.  Korea. 

This  shipment  was  airlifted  with  skill 
and  proficiency  by  an  aircraft  of  the 
New  Hamp.shire  Air  National  Guard, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Military  Air 
Tran.sport  St'ivice.  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  longcl  mis.>ion  of  Us  kind  ever 
performed  by  an  Air  National  Guard 
unit.  In  my  judgment,  this  flight  dem- 
onstrated the  hiyh  quality  of  .service 
the  National  Guard  is  prepared  to  give 
tills  Naiion  m  time  of  conflict,  should 
the  necessity  arise 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,       ' 
as  follows: 

From  Keene  to  Kosea 
iByMaJ    W    D    McOlasson  i 

There  was  no  fuss,  no  photographers,  no 
farewells  .Ml  the  formalities  had  been  taken 
care  of  the  day  Ix-fi.ire  The  air  guardsmen 
simply  climb  d  Into  the  big  plane  ran  up 
Its  four  fxiwerful  engines,  waved  to  the  two 
ground  rre'.\nun  standing  by  with  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, and  U><)k  off 

Thus,  as  casually  as  for  a  half-hour  hop 
down  Ui  B<j6ton.  a  New  Hampshire  flight 
crew  oouiinenced  the  longest  peacetime 
training  Might  ever  credited  to  the  Air  Na- 
tional (luard,  from  New  Hampshire  all  the 
■A-ay  acroKS  the  continent  and  the  Pacific 
Oce.m  to  Korea,  some  8.500  air  miles  from 
their  starting  point.  Before  they  returned 
to  Cirenler  AFB  12  days  later,  plane  and  crew 
had  traveled  more  than  a  third  of  the  way 
around  the  world  and  back— nea'-Iy  17.000 
miles  Even  though  the  entire  trip  t<M.k 
less  than  2  weeks,  they  twice  ran  through 
the  whole  cllmatii-  scale  freezing  m  New 
England,  shivering  in  fog-damp  central 
CaUfornla.  donning  trunks  and  gay  shirts 
In  H.iwall  swimming  In  Wake  Islands 
lag(X)n  at  a  comfortable  77',  and  back  to 
shivering  again  In  a  nippy  Japan  and  Korea 
breeze. 

Taken  .separately  there  was  nothing  un- 
usual about  plane,  crew,  route,  cargo,  or  the 
flight  Itself  With  the  exception  of  the  red- 
cheeked  Santa  Claus  painted  on  Us  ncjse.  the 
plane  was  an  ordinary  C97  Stratofreighter. 
big  bellied,  slow,  reliable,  and  unglamorous. 
The  crew  was  standard  for  the  C97  two 
pilots,  navigator,  two  flight  engineers  and  a 
lo.ulmaster— backed  up  this  time  for  training 
purposes,  however  by  one  MATS  regular  for 
each  of  the  crew  positions  The  route,  too. 
W..US  standard  a  long-traveled  leg  In  MATS' 
system,  and  the  cargo  an  odd-lot  conglom- 
eration of  clothing,  food.  toys,  and  such, 
destined  for  an  orphanage  In  Korea's  capital 
city. 

It  W.IS  m  the  combination  of  all  these  fac- 
tors that  the  fUght  attained  a  significance 
far  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  separate 
parts  When  the  plane  touched  down  at 
Seoul's  Klmpo  Air  Field,  the  Santa  Claus 
design  and  the  big  New  Hiunpshlre  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  Inscription  along  its  fuselage 
told  the  group  of  waiting  Korean  children 
and  their  1  Cav  Dlv  sponsors  that  this  was 
the  payoff  to  Operation  Slelghlift  Six  tons 
of  badly  needed  supplies  donated  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Keene.  N  H  .  to  help  a  group  of 
Korean  orphans  through  the  bitter  winter 
months,  had  been  delivered — In  a  New 
Hampshire  Air  Guard  plane  by  a  New  Hamp- 
shire crew. 

To  the  men  responsible  for  American 
defense,  the  flight  represented  far  more  than 
an  exercise  In  human  goodness.  To  them. 
It  meant  this:  if  the  Air  Guard's  new  heavy 
transport  squadrons  could  carry  food  and 
clothing  all   the  way  from  Keene  to  Korea 


as  the  by-product  of  a  training  flight,  they 
Just  as  readily  could  haul  troops  and  vital 
supplies  to  any  airfield  on  the  fac4  of  the 
globe  to  support  an  emergency  mlUtaiy 
need.  With  squadrons  already  formed,  or 
aformlng,  the  Air  Guard's  long-haul  ele- 
ments were  Just  about  ready  to  Join  MATS' 
fi."st  team. 

It  was  a  crisp,  clear  New  England  morn- 
ing and  the  sun  had  Just  shown  Itself  above 
the  low  htllB  bordering  the  New  Hampshire 
alrbase.  when  MaJ.  James  ■.  Cuddlhea 
steered  the  big  stratofreighter  onto  the  run- 
way and  called  for  "max"  power.  There 
were  13  persons  on  board  but  no  one  even 
mentioned    the   Ill-omened   head   count. 

TSgt.  Richard  C.  Nault  shoved  the  four 
throttles  far  forward,  the  heavily  loaded 
plane  lumbered  down  the  runway  with  in- 
creasing speed  until  finally  It  lifted  Itself 
Into  the  air,  and  Operation  Slelghlift 
was  on  Its  way. 

Slowly.  MATS  No.  80402  climbed  to  cruise 
altitude.  Nothing  Is  done  suddenly  with  a 
fiilly  loaded  C97.  Tlie  fotu*  huge  engines 
each  generate  3.500  horsepower,  but  they 
have  their  work  cut  out  for  them  when  the 
piane  is  loaded  for  a  long  hop.  That  morn- 
ing, they  were  lifting  some  76  tons  up 
through  the  atmosphere — 23  tons  of  It  in 
fuel  alone.  That's  7.068  gallons.  Ale.  Bobert 
Hicks,  the  loadmaster,  quickly  calculated- 
enough  for  the  3.000-mlle  flight  to  Travis 
AFB.  Calif .  plus  10  percent  safety  factor. 
It  takes  900  to  1.200  pounds  of  fuel  Just 
to  warm-up  the  engines  and  get  the  plane 
off  the  ground,  explained  TSgt.  Robert  Ross. 
one  of  the  NHANQ  flight  engineers,  and 
an  average  3,000  pounds  an  hour  to  keep  it 
In  flight.  Rounding  out  the  70  tons  was 
the  plane  Itself,  at  86,657  pounds  net;  the 
crew  of  13  and  their  luggage:  emergency 
equipment,  such  as  two  fully  outfltted  30- 
man  life  rafts  for  the  Pacific  crossing  and 
finally,  the  payload. 

THE    LONG-aAJiGK  .PATTiaK 

While  the  plane  droned  westward  acrosa 
Michigan,  the  snow-covered  Dakotas  and  tha 
northern  Rockies,  I  asked  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  only  a  ground-bound  Army 
type  would  think  of,  and  emerged  with  a 
bietter  understanding  of  the  flight,  and  of 
how  It  came  about. 

First.  I  wanted  to  know,  bow  did  tbls 
flight  fit  Into  the  general  pattern  of  retrain- 
ing for  ANO  Jet  fighter  units  converted  last 
year  to  heavy  transports?  Second,  what  was 
Opera  Uon  Slelghlift?  Third,  how  did  the  two 
t>ecome  Intermingled?  Finally,  a  question  I 
reserved  for  the  top  brass  In  both  MATS  and 
the  Air  Guard:  what  was  the  timetable  for 
future  conversions? 

Prom  his  memory  and  from  clippings  axMl 
notes  In  the  bulging  pockets  of  hJs  flying 
suit.  Major  Cuddlhee.  aircraft  commander 
and  fuUtlme  operations  offlcer  for  N.H.%  157 
Air  Transport  Group  provided  answos  to 
the  flrst  three  questions.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond In  what  was  to  become  a  series  of  over- 
seas training  and  checkout  flights  to  qualify 
the  New  Hampshire  crews  in  their  global 
mission.  Six  ANO  squadrons  had  made  their 
conversion  from  Jets  in  January  19t0  and 
now,  all  were  entering  the  final  pbaaa  ot 
their  retraining.  Each  man  on  each  of  tha 
16  crews  In  the  alz  squadrons  was  reqiitred 
to  make  two  overwatex  checkout  flights  be- 
fore he  could  be  rated  as  operationally  ready. 

Early  this  year,  we  learned  later  from  top 
Air  guardsmen  at  the  Pentagon,  five  mora 
squadrons  will  be  converted  and  their  full- 
time  technlclsuiB  entered  in  the  imti^i  i^uwa 
of  retraining  in  a  speedup  of  the  original 
program.  By  the  time  the  conversion  pro- 
gram Is  completed  sometime  in  fiscal  year 
1962,  17  ANO  squadrons  wlU  have  been  as- 
signed a  MATS  big-plane  mlsalon  and  their 
240  flight  crews  each  wUl  be  making  at  least 
two  filghts  per  year  to  keep  cxirrent  in  tha 
techniques  of  overwater  flight.  Tliat.  ac- 
cording to  MaJ.  Gen.  Winston  P.  WUson,  head 


of  the  Air  Guard,  adds  up  to  well  over  a  flight 
a  day — and  not  Just  to  Tokyo  but  later,  prob- 
ably, to  Manila,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  other 
bases   in    MATS'   globe-clrcllng   network. 

Operation  Slelghlift  got  Its  start  several 
weeks  before  when  Lt.  Horace  D.  'Verry,  an 
Army  ofBcer  (and  former  Army  guardsman) 
from  Keene,  now  stationed  In  Korea,  wrote 
a  letter  to  Keene  Publisher  Justin  Gallagher 
describing  the  poverty  of  the  78  children  at 
Pubwon  Orphanage.  Mr.  Gallagher  pub- 
lished the  letter;  Mayor  Charles  A.  CooUdge 
and  MSgt.  Irving  Clark,  the  local  Army  re- 
cruiter, organized  a  drive,  and  12,000  pounds 
of  warm  clothing,  nonperlshable  foods,  toys, 
medical  supplies — even  two  pianos  and  six 
phonographs — soon  piled  up  in  a  warehouse, 
all  of  It  donated  by  generous  Keene  citizens. 
The  only  problem  was  how  to  get  It  to  Korea 
Dr.  James  Murray,  local  physician  and  an 
Air  Guard  medical  offlcer,  told  them  about 
the  training  flight  from  Grenier  Air  Force 
Base  to  Tokyo  In  early  December  and  said  It 
Just  might  be  possible  to  wangle  Air  Force 
permission  to  haul  the  good-will  cargo  to  the 
Par  East  and  right  on  to  Seoul.  It  took  some 
convincing,  but  the  Air  Force  finally  granted 
permission.  Previous  flights  h»>d  gone  to 
Tokyo  but  none  had  made  the  additional 
600-mlle  hop  to  Seoul.  Thus  It  became  the 
longest  training  flight  on  the  Air  Guard 
records. 

ROM   jrr   JOCKEY   TO   "truck   DKrvEa" 

Was  it  difficult,  I  next  asked  Major  Cuddl- 
hee. for  the  Jet  pilots  to  adjust  to  the  bigger, 
slower,  prop-driven  transports?  Is  there  a 
tendency  among  the  former  Jet  Jockeys  to 
downgrade  their  new  mission  and  look  back 
too  fondly  on  the  days  when  they  left  con- 
trails at  35,000  feet  as  part  of  the  ANG's 
all -Jet  air  defense  force? 

Yes,  replied  the  major,  a  big.  husky  New 
Knglander  with  more  than  8.000  hours  In 
his  flight  book,  most  of  It  in  Jets,  It  was 
difficult  to  adjust  because  habits  of  long 
standing  had  to  be  broken,  new  mental 
attitudes  adopted. 

"The  fighter  pilot  Is  a  lone  wolf,  the  heavy 
transport  pilot  a  team  player."  he  explained. 
"There's  a  basic  difference  In  their  mental- 
ities and  it  takes  time  to  shed  one  set  of 
concepts,  take  on  another." 

"When  you  ask  the  flight  engineer  to  give 
you  'maximiun  power,' "  he  went  on,  "you're 
depending  on  someone  else  to  do  what  you've 
always  had  to  do  for  yourself — and  you  find 
your  own  hand  Inching  toward  the 
throtUes." 

Tee.  he  said,  they  miss  t^e  excitement 
and  the  individual  challenge  posed  by  Jet 
fighters,  but  now  they  have  a  new  sweet- 
heart. She's  not  such  a  hot,  fast-stepping 
little  number,  but  she's  Just  as  lovable  In 
her  own  sedate  way!  Now.  the  crews  are 
fully  aware  of  the  critical  Importance  of 
their  new  mission  and  they're  Just  as  en- 
thusiastic about  It  as  they  were  about  the 
old. 

Why,  I  asked  MaJ.  John  Hardwick,  senior 
AP  adviser  to  the  New  Hampshire  unit, 
along  on  the  trip  to  check  out  the  Guard 
pllats,  are  all  six  of  the  Air  Guard's  present 
transport  squadrons  assigned  to  WESTAF 
(Western  Transport  Air  Force)  ?  This  re- 
quires the  crews  in  two  of  the  squadrons. 
at  Greiner  and  Schenectady,  to  make  the 
long  croes-covmtry  hop  to  California  before 
they  even  can  start  their  over-water  training 
flights.  Wouldn't  It  be  more  practical  to 
assign  them  to  EASTAP  (Eastern  Transport 
Air  Vtorce)  so  their  flights  could  originate 
at  MoGuire  AFB,  N.J..  and  terminate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic? 

Tb»  aasignment  of  all  six  squadrons  to 
WS3TAP,  replied  Major  Hardwick,  was  to 
centraliae — and  thus  simplify — their  Initial 
training  and  supervision.  Later,  he  conjec- 
tured, when  other  guard  squadrons  swap 
their  fighters  for  transports,  they  may  be 
spUt  between  the  two  MATS  headqiiarters, 
with  the  Mississippi  as  the   boundary. 


Now  we  were  approaching  Travis  AFB. 
west  coast  terminal  for  MATS'  Pacific  oper- 
ations and  home,  at  one  time  or  another  in 
their  careers,  to  almost  every  filer  In  the 
MATS  system.  Here,  friend  met  friend, 
often  after  a  lapse  of  several  months,  to 
exchange  gossip,  shop  talk — and  laundry. 

Travis,  though,  was  only  the  first  of  many 
such  stops.  MATS  men  are  a  nomadic  breed, 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  Job.  and  Hlckam 
AFB  (Hawaii):  Wake  Island,  a  tiny  circlet  of 
coral  surrounding  a  pale  green,  storybook 
lagoon:  and  Tachlkawa  (Japan)  all  are  homes 
away  from  home,  each  as  familiar  to  the 
roving  transport  crews  as  their  own  home- 
towns, each  a  place  for  swapping  Jokes — and 
favors. 

"Say,  BUI,  next  time  you  get  to  Hlckam 
will  you  pick  up  the  watch  I  left  at  the  PX 
for  repairs?  Jtost  leave  It  with  Casey  at 
Travis  and  III  pick  It  up  next  time  out." 
That's  the  kind  of  deals  that  go  on  as  a 
matter  of  coiu-se. 

MATS  AND  ANC  IN  A  HAPPT  MAKSIACX 

On  the  long,  overwater  legs  of  our  flight 
(Travis  to  Hlckam,  2,145  miles;  Hlckam  to 
Wake,  2.011  miles:  and  Wake  to  Tachlkawa, 
1.743  miles),  and  among  the  MATS  officers 
we  met  at  each  stop,  I  restmied  my  ques- 
tioning, and  the  answers  gave  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  this  new  MATS-ANG  alliance. 

Everyone  I  queried,  guardsman  and  Regu- 
lar alike,  agreed  that  the  mating  was  a 
happy  one. 

"The  MATS  people  have  taken  us  Into  the 
family,"  said  one  of  plane  80402'8  crewmen. 
"They  treat  us  like  one  of  their  own." 

A  high-placed  MATS  offlcer  at  Travis  out- 
lined a  philosophy  which  he  credited  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Russell  L.  Waldron,  WESTAF  com- 
mander: "We're  happy  as  hell  to  have  the 
guard  with  us.  They  work  hard,  have  lots 
of  spirit,  give  us  a  badly  needed  boost  In 
our  wartime  airlift  cap>ablllty.  We  treat  'em 
like  our  own.     They're  part  of  MATS." 

"Listen  to  some  of  our  gro'und  crews,"  he 
went  on,  "and  you'll  see  what  I'm  getting 
at.  When  an  Air  Guard  C97  comes  In,  you 
don't  hear  them  say  'Here  comes  an  Air 
Guard  plane;'  they  say  'Here  comes  one  of 
our  planes.' " 

"One  reason — and  a  big  one — that  our  re- 
training has  gone  so  well  is  that  MATS 
gave  us  some  of  Its  best  men  as  advisers," 
said  Major  Cuddlhee  and  Capt.  John  Enrlght, 
the  guard  copilot,  at  a  later  bull  session. 

The  MATS  advisers  are  all  tops  in  their 
trade,  said  the  two  ANG  pilots,  with  thou- 
sands of  ho'urs  in  the  air  and  much  of  it 
In  the  C97. 

Not  that  the  guardsmen  themselves  are 
amateurs — not  by  a  long  way.  Major  Cud- 
dlhee has  been  flying  since  World  War  n, 
Captain  Enrlght  almost  as  long;  Capt. 
Henry  R.  Slmonds,  Jr.,  the  navigator,  learned 
his  trade  as  a  World  War  II  cadet;  Technical 
Sergeants  Natilt  and  Ross  each  has  years  of 
experience  In  the  maintenance  field.  Ross, 
for  example,  spent  6  years  as  a  full-time 
MATS  flight  engineer  before  taking  a  simi- 
lar full-time  Job  as  an  ANO  technician.  Air- 
man Hicks,  the  loadmaster,  had  less  service 
but  had  been  graduated  from  the  load- 
master's  school  at  Shepherd  Air  Force  Base. 
And  they're  representative  of  the  flying  per- 
sonnel In  all  six  MATS-mated  squadrons. 

Next,  as  we  made  the  hop  from  Wake  to 
Tachlkawa,  I  had  a  question  for  the  naviga- 
tors. Captain  Slmonds  of  the  guard  crew, 
and  his  MATS  adviser  counterpart,  MaJ. 
Albert  V.  Freeman.  Why  did  we  foUow  tha 
longer  southern  route  via  Hawaii  and  Wake? 
Couldnt  our  C-07  make  it  nonstop  from 
Hawaii  to  Japan,  cutting  off  that  long  swing 
to  the  south?  Not  during  the  winter 
montlis,  they  explained.  The  prevailing 
winds  then  are  from  west  to  east,  sometimes 
at  unbelievable  velocities  up  at  flying  alti- 
tude.     Fljring    straight    into    Japan    from 
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Hawaii,    we'd    be    bucking    headwinds    that 
sometimes  climb  to  100  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  return  trip,  though.  It's  all  to  the 
good.  Above  15.000  feet  one  of  the  aptly 
named  jetstreains  usually  can  be  found  to 
propel  you  on  into  Hawaii  nonstop.  Our 
C-97.  which  normally  cruises  at  about  210 
knots  groundspeed,  whizzed  ^tfong  at  speeds 
which  occasionally  reached  350  knots. 

But  now  we  were  approaching  Japan  on 
the  outbound  leg  of  the  trip  and  I  had  one 
more  question  for  Major  Cuddihee  before 
we  landed  at  Tachikaw*  for  the  MATS-pre- 
cribed  15  hours  of  crew  reat.  Are  the  crews 
on  MATS  and  AND  tranaports  organized  as 
close-knit  ■families,"  aa  In  our  wartime 
bomber  forces-  -every  man  flying  each  tin  e 
with  the  same  group  of  coworkers?  No. 
answered  the  major,  crew  Integrity  Is  the 
law  in  SAC,  where  different  conditions  pre- 
vail, but  in  the  transport  forces,  all  proce- 
dures are  so  thoroughly  standardized  that 
any  navigator,  or  engineer,  or  loadmaster,  or 
pilot,  can  blend  efficiently  Into  a  team  opera- 
tion, even  if  they're  all  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other  (although  It  became  obvious  to 
us  that  there  are  few  strangers  in  MATS; 
MATS  itself  is  a  family).  This  permits 
closer  control  of  flying  hoiirs,  for  one  thing. 
If  a  man  misses  out  on  some  hours  this 
week  because  he's  sick,  he  can  make  them 
up  a  couple  of  weeks  hence.  Nor  does  it  im- 
mobilize an  entire  crew  Just  because  one 
man  is  out  of  action. 

Now.  with  the  sjmunetrlcal  cone  of  Mount 
Fuji  rising  through  the  clouds  off  to  the  west. 
we  were  letting  down  for  Tachlkawa.  This 
meant,  to  the  crewmen,  some  badly  needed 
rest,  a  chance  to  poke  Into  street-corner 
stalls  in  a  strange  country  shopping  for 
souvenirs,  and  some  exotic  oriental  dishes 
to  try  out  and  customs  to  observe 

We  were  scheduled  to  make  the  <Julck  dash 
to  Korea  the  next  day  to  turn  over  our  cargo 
to  1  Cav  Div  troops  for  delivery  to  the 
orphanage,  so  Major  Cuddlhee'a  flnal  instruc- 
tions were:  "Remember,  we  want  to  get  Into 
Seoul  and  out  before  the  weather  closes  In 
We're  supposed  to  be  there  at  noon  sharp,  so 
It's  0600  alert.  0700  to  show,  0000  to  go  " 

MISSION    ACCOMPUSHKD,    HKAD   FOB   THE    STABLE 

Next  day.  Plane  80403  kept  its  rendezvous 
with  the  Pubwon  orphans,  and  in  a  typical 
American  gesture,  the  flrst  thing  lifted  out 
of  the  airplane  was  a  7-foot  Christmas  tree 
bearing  a  card  which  read :  "Merry  Christmas 
to  Horace  Verry  and  His  Orphans.  "  It  had 
been  stowed  on  the  plane's  big  clamshell 
cargo  doors,  away  from  the  other  cargo 
throughout  the  long  flight,  to  avoid  damage. 
It  Immediately  was  turned  over  to  Brig.  Gen 
P  H.  Brltton.  the  1  Cav  Dlv  CO,  who  turned 
and  handed  It  to  Miss  Lee  On  Soon,  the  or- 
phanage director,  to  mark  the  happy  and 
successful  conclusion  of  Operation  Sleigh- 
Lift. 

Three  hours  later,  the  ofllclal  ceremonies 
over  and  the  largess  of  a  New  England  town 
on  Its  way  by  Army  truck  to  its  flnal  des- 
tination, the  plane  and  its  crew  of  guards- 
men and  advisers  headed  back  toward  Tachl- 
kawa to  start  the  long  flight  home  First 
there'd  a  48-hour  layover  at  "Tachl."  the 
prescribed  crew  rest  for  so  extended  a  Jour- 
ney, then  the  last  minute  hubbub  of  de- 
parture— trying  txj  find  the  small  Japanese 
woman  who'd  taken  your  dirty  clothing 
away  for  laundering  shortly  after  your  flrst 
arrival;  changing  military  scrip  back  into 
U.S.  currency  at  the  yen  window  In  the  ter- 
minal, concurrently  trying  to  sell  your  re- 
maining Jap>anese  yen  to  incoming  service- 
men (you  can  swap  scrip  for  Japanese  money 
to  spend  off  base  but  you  can't  change  It 
back). 

Finally,  wheels-up.  We  were  making  the 
flrst  hop  direct  to  Hawaii  thanks  to  favor- 
able winds.  flrebalUng  Midway  en  route. 
That  means  landing  only  briefly  to  eat 
breakfast,  refuel,  and  listen  to  the  Navy  men 


stationed   there   tell   about   the   latest   antics 
of  the  ridiculous  gooney  birds 

The  long  flight — ail  afternoon,  all  night. 
and  well  Into  the  next  day  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  mull  over  some  of  the  thlng.s 
we'd  seen  and  learned  both  the  important 
and  the  trivial.  The  time  chanRes.  for  in- 
stance. On  a  trip  like  this  you're  eternally 
setting  your  watch  up  or  back,  gaining  or 
losing  3  or  4  hours  a  day  depending  on  which 
direction  you're  going  .\nd  somewhere  be- 
tween Hawaii  and  Wake,  you  gain  M)r  lose  i  a 
whole  day,  when  you  cross  the  international 
date  line  Thus  you  leave  Japan  at  n<xjn 
Monday  and,  after  22  hours  en  route,  reach 
Honolulu  2  hours  before  you  sUirted  on 
paper,  that  is 

There's  a  note  In  my  memo  b<x5k  simply 
labeled  Problems.  '  and  thereunder  I  listed 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  the  ANO  and 
MATS  Jointly  will  have  U>  concentrate  s<^)me 
of  their  kjest  thinking  Crew  qualification, 
for  instance  MATS  truthfully  can  say.  at 
this  point,  that  only  3  of  the  96  air  crews 
In  the  6  ANG  squadrons  are  rated  as  opera- 
tionally ready  by  current  MATS  standards 
But  men  who  are  cio«e  to  the  problem  say 
everything  isn't  as  simple  <us  black  and  white 
MATS  Regulars,  pUing-up  90  hours  of  flying 
on  a  single  trip  such  as  ours  can  amass 
quick. y  the  total  needed  tu  achieve  and 
maintain  a  ready  rating  It  takes  much 
longer  when  you're  flying  g'.iard  style,  on 
weekends  and  In  spare  time  Perhaps,  say 
guard  officers,  some  of  the  standards  are 
too  severe  for  guardsmen,  perhaps  some 
modiflcations  can  be  permitted  without  Siic- 
ritlcing  proficiency 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  COMMUNIST 
LANGUAGE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  serious  situation  in  the  Congo 
and  its  repercussions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions brings  out  once  more  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  crux  of  all  of  our  difficul- 
ties in  trying  to  deal  with  Communists 
This  is  due  to  the  inability  of  many  to 
understand  Communist  mentality,  psy- 
chology, and  language. 

They  make  the  monumental  mistake 
of  regarding  Communists  as  merely  un- 
reasonable troublemakers  or  chronic 
soreheads.  We  compound  this  error  by 
the  even  greater  mistake  of  failing  to 
understand  that  Communists  have 
created  an  entirely  new  language  of  their 
own.  George  Orwell  in  his  remarkable 
book  "1984"  called  such  perversion  and 
distortion  of  ordinary  language  for 
brainwashing  and  population  control 
methods — '  Newspeak . ' ' 

While  there  is  now  a  substantial  li- 
brary of  sound  and  informative  books  on 
communism,  unfortunately  very  little 
has  been  written  on  Communist  "New- 
speak." Counterattack,  a  weekly  anti- 
Communist  newsletter  published  for  the 
past  14  years  in  New  York,  has  helped 
close  this  .serious  gap  in  our  understand- 
ing of  the  whole  complex  problem  of 
communism.  The  February  3  issue  is 
devoted  to  'Communist  Language — A 
Dictionary  of  lis  Own."  The  author  is 
Edward  Hunter  the  well-known  corre- 
spondent and  author  who  first  brought 
back  from  R.?d  China  the  Communist 
term  "brainwashing  "  and  introduced  it 
into  our  language.  Mr.  Hunter  also 
wrote  "Brainwashing  From  Pavlov  to 
Powers  "  recently  published  by  the  Book- 
mailer.  New  York. 

I  regard  thi.5  article  so  important  to  a 
more  correct  understanding  of  Commu- 


nist mfiUuiity  and  what  makes  Commu- 
nist^s  tick  that  I  strongly  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  read  this  issue  of 
Counterattack.  Most  of  our  bungling  in 
trying  to  deal  with  Communists  would 
be  eliminated  if  our  policymakers  only 
underst<x>d  the  le.sson  which  Mr.  Hun- 
ter s  article  conveys. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Communist  Language  '  be  printed 
in  the  C0NCRE.SS10NAL  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  today. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The      W\r      roR      Your      Mind     Commvnist 
I..\NGUAt;r     A  DicTioNARv   or  Irs  Own 
(By   Edward    Hunter) 
Tills    l.s    the    first    of    a    series    of    three    or 
more  articles  on   what   is  probably  the  most 
effective     Red     bait- -Communist     language. 
ITUs  .irti<!»-  deals  with  the  existence  of  Com- 
munist    language    as    such.      The    next    will 
descrilx-    the    Communist    dictionary    in    an 
c.Tort   to   make  dialectical  materialism   com- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  citizen      A  third 
article  will   provide  a  glossary  of  Red  words, 
and  cluhes,  a  basic  dlcUonary  with  which  we 
can  translate  Communist  statements 

one  of  the  most  successful  traps  Com- 
munists use  Is  in  our  methods  of  conununl- 
cation  They  have  Inflltrated  our  speech  and 
literature  and  operate  a  parallel  language 
Inside  our  own  Communist  language  ha* 
Its  own  vcK-abulary  The  meaning  of  wordb 
differs  from  similar  ones  In  other  tongues,  no 
matter  how  identical  the  spelling,  pronunci- 
ation, and  grammatical  use 

During  the  early  years  of  communism 
there  wjis  reasf>n  for  people  not  realizing  this. 
The  Communists  were  comt>aratlvely  few  in 
numbers  even  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where 
the  party  seized  power  from  an  already  vic- 
torious revolution  that  had  overthrown  the 
czardom  and  operated  a  parliament  The 
fatal  blunder  of  this  regime  was  in  accord- 
ing, while  emergency  conditions  still  pre- 
vailed, equal  privileges  to  those  dedicated 
to  Its  destruction  The  free  world  cannot 
be  too  critical  of  this  naivete,  for  It  has  yet 
to  learn  the  lesson  itself 

The  Communist  hierarchy  did  not  conceal 
Its  conspiratorial  nature      This  was  done  for 
It  by  fuzzy-minded,  hard-headed,  self-styled 
Ideallsu  who  transferred  to  communism  all 
their  own   aspirations  for  a  perfect  society, 
and  closed  their  eyes  and  ears  to  whatever 
conflicted  with   their  restless  dreams,  which 
they    call    Leninism,    with    a    bible    entitled 
dialectical  materialism   " 
The  Reds  thereby  obtained  an  aggressive, 
even    hysterical,  certainly   ruthless,   corps   of 
defenders    of     the    new    faith,    who    fought 
fiercely  against  any  who  would  arouse  them 
from    their   dreams      This   environment   en- 
abled the  Reds  to  perpetrate  unprecedented 
crimes,  including  man-made  famines  taking 
nUlllons    of    lives:    the    Institution    of    slave 
labor  camps  holding  tens  of  millions,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  clinical,  Pavlovlan  svstem  of 
changing  p<jlltlcal   attitudes   based  upon   nn 
atheism  that  equates  a  man  with  a  dog.   the 
massacre  of   broad  sections  of  the  educated 
classes  of   entire  nations,  as  In   Poland   and 
Korea.  In  a  program  of  calculated  genocide 
AH     this     was     concealed     by     the     pro-Red 
dreamers,    once    addicted    to    the    opiate    of 
communism       Any    compromise    with    truth 
was   preferable    In    their   eyes   to   the    loss   of 
their  Marxist  narcotic 

Nearly  a  half-century  has  passed  since  a 
coterie  of  near-sighted  Junkers,  thinking 
themselves  supremely  clever  at  psychological 
warfare,  transported  Lenin  across  Germany. 
s«5  he  could  overthrow  Russia's  democratic 
revolution  and  create  enough  havoc  to  pre- 
vent Russia's  reentry  into  World  War  I. 
How  the  world  has  paid  for  this  trickery 
What  a  ghastly  price  It  has  cost  all  Germans 
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We  are  all  still  paying  for  It.  The  reason  for 
bringing  this  up  is  twofold.  One,  to  Mplaln 
how  we  failed  to  detect  the  Conuiiunlst 
language.  Two.  to  remind  those  on  the  tree 
world  side,  who  can  think  clewly,  of  history's 
terrible  warning. 

But  there  Is  no  longer  any  ezetise  for 
blindness  to  Communist  tactlos,  halts,  and 
trai>s.  Government  officials  are  prone  to  pass 
the  buck  to  the  public,  while  leaders  In 
private  life  Insist  It  Is  the  GoTemment's 
Job.  The  average  man  takes  refuge  In  the 
theory  that  a  single  Individual  can  do 
nothing  as  if  everything  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened was  not  first  conceived  In  some  one 
man's  mind.  Actually,  it  Is  up  to  all  of  us. 
Tiie  {penalty  falls  upon  all.  Those  with  the 
most  to  lose  are  the  elite,  the  ezeeutlTes  In 
Industry  and  labor,  and  in  Joumallam.  If 
they  don't  make  It  their  personal  responsi- 
bility, they  will  be  liquidated  and  evaporated, 
to  use  Red  terminology.  Department  store 
beads,  editorial  writers,  trade  tuiion  delegates 
and  college  professors  are  part  of  the  public 
that  constitutes  the  majority.  80  what  if 
government  is  shirking  Its  duty?  This  Is  no 
excuse  to  indulge  In  any  apathy  that  la 
tantamount  to  suicide.  Once  leaders  in 
private  enterprise  bestir  then^selves,  they 
find   the    Government  following   their   lead. 

The  start  people  can  make  to  save  their 
own  lives  and  that  of  their  lored  ones  and 
their  institutions  sgalnat  Khruahch«T's 
promised  burial  of  tis.  Is  to  learn  what  the 
Communists  mean  by  their  talk  and  the 
bait  they  have  set  in  the  form  of  a  speclflc 
Conmiunist  language. 

COMMUmSM  MUST  BZ  TmAXSLATSD 

There  was  a  time  when  there  would  have 
been  no  questions  about  the  m^i^n'pg  of  some 
such  sentence  as.  commimlsm  has  Its  own 
language.  The  reader  might  agree,  or  doubt 
It,  but  the  idea  would  be  clear  to  him.  Mot 
any  more.  More  and  more  people  nowadays 
react  to  sentences.  They  dont  really  read 
them.  This  Is  Pavlov's  signal  system.  Peo- 
ple say,  "Ob  yes,  I  know;  the  Beds  use  se- 
mantics in  order  to  fool  you."  Or,  "Sure 
enough:  you're  referring  to  Red  doubletaUc." 

But  this  is  not  what  the  sentence  says. 
A  language  is  not  mere  semantics,  nor  Just 
doubletalk.  The  Reds  use  these,  too,  but  in 
addition,  they  bava  a  speclflc  language.  This 
Is  extremely  difficult  for  people  to  grasp,  be- 
cause the  language  is  cleverly  concealed  in- 
side our  own  and  is  adapted  to  the  langtiage 
of  the  country  where  Reds  operate.  Without 
this  language  as  a  cover  for  their  own 
machinations,  and  a  deceit  upon  non-Com- 
munists, the  Red  hierarchy  could  not  oon- 
dltion  us  for  the  kllL  Cooununlst  langwff* 
is  employed  as  a  softenlng-up  media,  and 
is  the  means  of  Indoctrination;  the  two 
processes  thst  go  into  brainwashing. 

Much  of  the  verblace  used  by  <soi*<iirii^T»tfwr^ 
is  dissembling.  Klirushchev  makes  constant 
use  of  Communist  language  to  confuse  %»«* 
entrap  us.  In  a  speech  before  a  Rumanian 
Red  Congress  on  Jane  22,  19eo.  he  said: 
"You  remember  that  I  was  accused  In  the 
United  States  of  trying  practically  physically 
to  bury  every  cipltallst."  His  audlsnoe 
laughed.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Oom- 
munists  were  rot  so  naive.  "They 
understand  that  capitalism  Is  its  own 
gravedigger."  Thi^i  brought  hilarity  to  his 
listeners. 

When  he  reported  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
In  Moscow  last  May  5  on  the  torpedoing 
of  the  sununit  conference,  he  said,  "Imperial- 
ism arouses  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  <H«gf 
lU  own  grave."  This  Is  an  old  line.  Let  tu 
translate  that  last  statement  of  his  from 
Communist  language  Into  our  own.  Here  is 
what  we  get:  "The  Ck}mmunlst8  will  pro- 
voke the  populatloiu  of  'the  leading  non- 
Conmaunist  countries  Into  destroying  th«n- 
•  selves." 

Without  translation,  there  can  be  no 
understanding  of  communism.  Our  leaders 
agree  now  that  we  most  learn  the  taotlos 
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the  Beds  use  against  us.  Yet  almost  every 
attempt  to  do  so,  Instead  of  teaching  the 
evils  of  communism,  is  lost  In  verbiage  and 
ends  up  by  becoming  an  IndoctrlnaUcm 
course  In  communism.  There  are  plenty 
of  pro-Reds  to  ptish  it  this  way.  We  can 
pull  the  carpet  out  from  under  them  and 
see  through  the  plotting  of  the  enemy  once 
we  grasp  the  fact  that  communism  speaks 
a  language  of  Its  own,  learn  its  general  ap- 
proach and  pick  up  some  of  its  vocabulary. 
None  of  this  is  very  difficult:  what  is  hardest 
to  achieve  Is  a  state  of  mind  willing  to  do  it. 
Eighty-one  Communist  parties  from 
around  the  world,  including  the  United 
States,  held  a  month-long  convention  in 
Moscow  recently  and  on  December  fl  a  mani- 
festo was  issued  that  filled  about  25  solid 
columns  of  small  type  in  the  New  York 
Times.    Here  is  one  paragraph  from  it: 

"The  formation  and  consolidation  of  na- 
tional democracies  enables  the  countries 
concerned  to  make  rapid  social  progress  and 
play  an  active  part  in  the  people's  struggle 
for  f>eace,  against  the  aggressive  policies  of 
the  Imperialist  camp,  for  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  colonial  yoke." 

If  we  read  those  words  according  to  their 
definitions  in  an  ordinary  dictionary,  we  can- 
not avoid  being  taken  for  a  propaganda  ride. 
The  words  dont  mean  the  same  in  dialectical 
materialism,  which  is  the  dictionary  of  Com- 
munist terminology  and  a  guide  to  Commu- 
nist thought. 

If  an  Intelligence  officer  or  diplomat  ac- 
cepu  the  ordinary  English  version,  he  will 
be  passing  along  misinformation  or  deceiv- 
ing himself.  This  is  what  we  liave  been 
doing  for  years..  The  newspaper  dispatches 
that  quoted  it  without  translation  were 
doing  the  same.  Here  is  how  the  paragraph 
reads,  translated: 

"The  formation  and  consolidation  of 
states  set  up  as  the  result  of  nationalistic 
movements  enables  these  countries  to  obtain 
new  privileges  rapidly,  and  to  play  an  active 
part  in  the  pro-Red  policies  of  the  free 
world,  for  the  complete  ouster  of  the  white 
man  from  Asia  and  Africa." 

The  entire  Red  manifesto  was  spotted  with 
this  sort  of  thing.  Untranslated,  whoever 
publishes  it  is  abetting  Red  propaganda. 
Communist  writing  has  a  hjrpnotic  cadence 
to  It,  which  gives  a  reader  the  impression 
of  being  privy  to  some  special  knowledge. 
Interminable  pages  of  it,  and  hours  of  It  in 
mteech,  are  forced  upon  the  overworked 
minds  of  peoples  living  imder  communism. 
By  cloaking  their  ideas  and  instructions 
in  this  verbose  langiiage,  the  Reds  are  able 
to  utter  the  most  bare-faced  lies  and  issue 
their  most  vicious  (vders,  coming  out  In  the 
cpen  with  details  for  the  commission  of  out- 
right treason,  while  seeming  to  be  express- 
ing highly  Idealistic  thoughts  In  a  sentence 
structure  that  while  unnecessarily  involved, 
is  otherwise  perfectly  proper.  The  ordinary 
reader  cannot  avoid  feeding  himself  Red 
propaganda  and  has  no  Idea  what  the  sen- 
tences actually  mean. 

A  complete  understanding  of  Communist 
language,  with  all  Its  nuances,  would  be 
tantamount  to  taking  a  lengthy  Indoctrina- 
tion course  In  communism,  and  Is  far  too  In- 
volved a  process,  and  unnecessarj'.  One 
doecnt  have  to  become  an  expert  In  com- 
mxmism  to  see  through  their  Jargon,  any 
more  than  one  has  to  be  fluent  In  German  to 
order  a  meal  In  a  Munich  restaurant. 

Those,  however,  who  deal  with  Commu- 
nist subjects  have  the  obligation  of  acquir- 
ing an  Insight  into  Bed  language.  Newspa- 
per correspondents  who  send  dispatches 
about  conununlsm  are  doing  their  country  a 
disservice  If  they  fall  to  translate  It  for  the 
average  reader.  Certainly  our  intelligence 
people  in  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  who  deal  with 
communism  have  the  obligation  of  loamlng 
the  language  otherwise  they  become  Bed 
stooges  no  matter  how  anti -Communist 
ttiey  beUeve  themselves  to  be.     This  la  the 


trap.  This  Is  how  it  was  laid  out.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bulk  of  newqiapermen. 
Government  agents,  and  dplomats.  certainly 
most  professors  In  the  social  sciences,  on 
whom  we  depend  for  our  information  and 
guidance,  have  fallen  headlong  into  the  Bed 
language  trap.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  of  our  policymakers  in  the  State 
Department. 

Those  who  have  the  faculty  for  translat- 
ing from  the  Communist  have  been  squeesed 
out  of  the  plctiu-e  by  the  opportunists  and 
fellow  travelers  who  have  taken  the  name 
"liberal"  as  a  cover.  Those  whose  records  for 
acctiracy  on  communism  are  the  best,  as 
shown  by  the  record,  are  branded  anti-Com- 
munist and  sure  called  alarmist,  and  hysteri- 
cal, becaiise  their  reports  differ  so  completely 
from  those  who  accept  Bed  lingo  at  face 
value,  and  have  been  consistently  wrong. 
A  situation  has  devel<^>ed  in  which  those 
who  have  been  correct  about  communism 
are  forced  onto  the  sidelines,  while  the 
clique  that  left  a  trail  of  disastrous  blunders 
receives  book-of-the-month  contracts,  the 
fat  consultation  fees.  Juicy  foundation 
awards,  and  the  highest  paying  Government 
Jobs.  Their  consistency  In  bringing  forth 
Icnrned  soundlnet  errors  supports  the  so- 
called  scientifically  based  prediction  by  Bed 
theorists  that  our  society  can  be  induced 
to  bury  itself.  Their  role  is  decisive.  They 
Eupply  the  tranquilizers  and  the  sleeping 
pills  to  our  society,  from  bottles  labeled 
"peaceful  coexistence,"  diverting  attention 
from  what  the  enemy  actually  says  and  does. 
Yet,  this  process  continues  to  go  on  as  if 
there  were  some  regulation  In  edltcM-lal  and 
personnel  offices,  that  only  those  who  have 
proven  themselves  wrong  on  communism  are 
eligible  for  consideration.  They  have  to  be 
wrong  the  same  way  too,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  accuracy  by  referendum.  They  must 
have  fallen  into  the  same  traps,  making  it 
appear  their  "s  had  to  be  the  right  road  after 
all,  because  so  many  people  took  it. 

This  is  the  sinister  background  to  the  con- 
formity of  today. 

What  superficially  sounds  like  evidence  of 
a  moderate  Red  attitude,  can  turn  out  In 
translation  to  be  a  threat  or  an  Insult. 
Foreign  correspondents  Interviewed  Khru- 
shchev in  Moscow  last  May  11,  for  instance, 
at  an  Inspection  of  what  was  presented  as 
the  renmants  of  the  U-2  that  had  been 
brought  down  near  Sverdlovsk.  This  was  an 
especially  vitriolic  interview,  one  in  which 
Khrushchev  showed  how  Communists  react 
to  forebearance  on  our  part.  He  had  Just 
come  from  Paris,  where  he  had  xised  gutter 
language  against  us  while  haranguing  our 
President  to  his  face.  "You  spit  In  their 
eye,  but  they  insist  it's  only  dew,"  was 
what  he  said  of  us  in  this  interview.  H:is 
parting  words  for  the  assembled  American 
and  other  newsmen  seemed  to  be  on  a  moder- 
ate tone,  winning  him  applause.  "Stand 
up  for  the  truth,  for  the  noble  cause  of 
peace,  and  you  will  earn  the  respect  of  yotir 
peoples,"  he  said  In  parting. 

'What  oxir  side  applauded,  properly  trans- 
lated from  the  Communist,  was:  "Stand  up 
for  the  Communist  line,  for  the  noble  drive 
for  a  world  united  under  communism,  and 
you  will  earn  the  respect  of  oxu-selves,  and 
our  sympathizers." 

A    COOK   LAKCUAOZ 

The  Communist  language  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  code  language.  This  was  the 
term  I  applied  to  It  In  a  chapter  on  the 
subject  In  "The  Black  Book  on  Bed  China," 
published  in  1958.  The  existence  of  a  spe- 
cific Red  language  had  not  hitherto  been 
pointed  out.  "P^at  prophetic  genius,  George 
Orwell,  had  fictionally  described  it  in  his 
momentous  novel,  "1984."  He  emi^oyed  a 
totalitarian  vocabulary  and  included  a  glos- 
sary at  the  end,  calling  it  Hewspeak.  Oaax- 
munlsm  fits  this  pattern.  Orwell's  back- 
ground In  leftist  movements,  including  his 
participation  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  when 
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he  WM  wounded  critically,  gave  him  In- 
■tgiit  Into  tbe  Jvgoo.  Tvt.  "1984"  wma  flc- 
tkm.  and  people  couM  noi  taring  thesnaelTcs 
to  beiie^e  tlutt  It  truly  portrayed  real  liie. 
ActiiaUy.  Orwell  waa  a  suparlatlve  reporter 
as  lUa  earlier  worka  on  liia  Bunneae  and 
other  aoutheact  Aaian  obaerraUona  ahowed. 

TtiK  Communlsta  waran't  claiming  a  new 
language  for  obvioua  reaaons.  They  did, 
however,  come  aa  cloaa  aa  poaalble  to  doing 
ao  by  defining  worda  and  giving  them  special 
Communlat  meaninga.  So  long  aa  they 
could  keep  the  exiatenea  of  axich  a  language 
•ecret.  Ita  eflectlTenaaa  oould  be  maintained 
at  a  higher  pitch.  Only  by  dlacloaure  can 
Its  impact  be  loat.  Tlka  Beda  conslatently 
keep  such  thlnga  under  wraps  until  no 
longer  posaible.  aa  with  bralnwaahing.  An 
example  was  the  Bad  perpetration  uf  the 
Katyn  maaaacre  which  they  led  the  world 
to  believe  was  a  Oamiaii  dead.  This  secrecy 
atlU    works    to    their   advantage. 

Ocneral  knowledge  has  been  withheld  tu 
thla  day  of  the  Ooounonlsta  share  in  the 
holocaust  of  Jews  mereileasly  slain  during 
World  War  II.  Exactly  aa  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  blanketing  Captive  Nations  Weeks 
with  programs  on  Nasi  atrocities,  so  have 
they  been  able  to  hav«  their  horrible  role 
in  anti-Semitic  murdar*  ahifted  wholly  onto 
the  Nazi  leaders. 

In  e«M:h  Instance,  thaaa  facts  were  not  en- 
tirely unknown  In  tha  United  States  and 
Britain,  but  were  hTtahad  up  by  "nice  people" 
who  couldn't  bear  tha  thought  or  who  Just 
oottldnt  believe  it.  and  by  dlplomau  who 
shuddered  to  think  of  how  thla  would  com- 
plicate their  work.  Sxeept  for  this  help. 
Bed   agents  could  have   gotten    nowhere. 

So  It  has  been  with  Commanist  language. 
Recognition  of  It  woold  gravely  complicate 
international  negotiations.  Hushing  It  up 
though,  hands  the  Moaoow-Pelplng  axis  what 
can  be  Its  decisive  advantage  in  oiir  struggle 
for  sxirvlval. 

Now  that  Comznuokt  language  is  begin- 
ning to  be  detected,  the  Beds  themselves 
have  started  wrltbag  alMUt  it.  The  "World 
liarxist  Report,"  to  its  December  1900  l8£ue. 
ran  an  article  entlUad,  "Party  Language  Is 
tha  Language  of  tha  People."  The  slant 
taken  was  typical  of  Red  drcultousness  and 
evaaion.  The  imprcaalon  was  given  that 
they  were  only  eliminating  false  definitions 
with  which  the  lx>urgeolaie  seeks  to  cover 
up  reality,  and  replacing  them  by  "genuinely 
adentlflc  terms  capable  <tf  throwing  light 
on  thU  reality. " 

A  word  In  Ita  Lenlnlat  aense,  the  article 
declared,  "throws  light  on  political  reality 
and  helpe  the  people  to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  oondltlona  ot  their  strug- 
gle." A  denial  that  there  could  be  "any 
special  language  characteristic  of  the  Cotn- 
munists"  turned  ovt  to  be  a  claim  that 
only  It  waa  correct.  We  read:  "Attention 
should  be  paid  to  terniln<dogy.  When  the 
terma  characteristic  of  our  Ideology  win 
universal  recognition  and  penetrate  Into  the 
language  of  all  peoplea.  this  signinee  a  deep- 
ening of  the  conactouaneaa  of  the  people. 
Ckmaequently.  the  laat  thing  we  want  to  do 
is  to  relinquish  our  terminology.  •  •  •  In 
the  course  of  our  theoretical  work  the  every- 
day language  Is  conaciously  raised  to  the 
level   of   a  scientific  Marxist  language." 

The  denial  of  Commonlat  language,  while 
at  the  same  time  daacribing  its  attributes. 
Is  not  unusual  in  Bed  logic.  Similarly. 
Communlat  delegatea  at  the  United  Na- 
tions dispose  of  any  accomplishment  of  the 
world  organiaation  diaplaaalng  to  themselves 
by  calling  It  illegal.  In  the  case  of  lan- 
guage, the  pretense  la  that  there  is  only 
one  correct  definition  for  a  word,  the  pom- 
munlst  veraion,  and  hence  that  ordinary 
language  la  technically  nonexistent.  Fur 
those  who  have  dltteulty  following  this 
logic,  they  need  only  refer  to  the  books  of 
dlaleticol  materiallam.  and  If  they  stlU  feel 
confxiaed.  they  can  inquire  of  practically  any 


of  tha  AmtTican  captivea  of  the  Reds  In 
North  Korea  who  were  put  under  brain- 
washing preaaurea.  They  will  make  this 
bralnwaafaing  plain  enough,  out  or  their 
own  agonizlog  experience. 

The  international  Cocnmunlst  movement 
in  Ita  earliest  times  was  confronted  with  a 
dual  task  in  communications  They  had  to 
create  a  safe  channel  for  oonsplrntorlal  com- 
munications between  members  often  du- 
tantly  located  from  each  other  and  they 
also  had  to  evolve  easy  propaganda  access  to 
masses  untouched  by  Red  heresies 

Both  problems  were  solved  by  a  daring  ex- 
tension of  tlie  Communist  mnitratlon  tactic 
The  Reds  simply  Inflltrated  existing  lan- 
guages as  they  did  Into  organluatlons  with 
the  Intention  of  u.slng  It  as  a  front  or  of 
capturing  It  They  did  thla  by  the  bold  yet 
simple  device  of  using  words  already  In  ex- 
istence only  giving  thorn  their  own  Commu- 
nist Party  rneanlni?  The  normal  or'glnal 
language  constituted  a  cover  for  their  real 
measages  By  a  q\ilck  switch  from  one  Ui 
the  other,  they  kept  us  capitalist  hicks  In  a 
state  of  utter  bafflement,  operating  with  the 
ease  of  a  card  shark  at  a  county  fair  This 
succeeded  beyond  what  mu.st  have  be«-n 
their  greatett  expectations  We  swallowed 
the  verbal  bait.  hook.  hne.  and  sinker 

What  evolved  was  thU  code  languai^e 
which  Is  not  to  be  ormfused  with  semantics, 
double-talk,  puns  and  other  artifices  In 
speech  .ind  literature  The  Communists 
make  the  utmost  use  of  these,  too  But  In 
addition  they  employ  their  own  Leninist 
language,  as  distinct  from  the  language  that 
It  Infiltrated  and  absorbed  as  German  Is 
from  BngUs-T,  or  Japanese  frtim  Chinese 
The  International  character  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  required  a  communications 
n\e<lla  that  had  the  advantages  of  E.speranto 
without  Its  compUcaUons. 

Out  of  necessity  the  Ueds  employ  what- 
ever language  or  dialect  already  exists  In  an 
area.  This  tactic  Is  In  accord  with  a  state- 
ment made  to  me  some  years  a«o  by  Her- 
bert Phllbrlck.  of  "I  Led  Three  Uvea  "  We 
were  dlscu.vlng  Communist  fronts  "The 
Reds  never  lay  a  track  where  a  railway  l.s 
already  operating,"  he  said.  "They  simply 
get  on  the  train."  The  Communist  Party 
employ's  words  already  exlsUnR.  merely  giv- 
ing them  the  meanings  defined  In  their 
books  on  dialectical  materialism  These 
constitute  tlielr  dictionary. 

The  Communists,  once  this  had  been 
achieved,  were  able  to  stand  on  the  rooftops 
and  shout  their  Instructions  across  the 
alleyways  to  distant  agents  or  proclaim  their 
wants  over  the  radio  to  their  Communist 
colleagues,  and  be  understood  only  by  those 
for  whom  t,helr  messages  were  Intended 
while  othera  who  heard  them  were  as  If 
deaf  to  the  true  intent  of  the  words.  This 
way.  the  Redit  diverted  attenUon  from  what- 
ever conspira-xn-lal  purpose  they  had  In  mind 
disguising  U  by  the  ordinary  dictionary 
meaning  of  tae  tennlnology.  reaping  a  prop- 
aganda gain  while  hoodwinking  their  foes 
and  commui:lcatlng  with  their  fellow  plot- 
ters. The  code  did  double  duty  as  Red 
language  and  as  propaganda.  The  Reds 
have  constantly  managed  to  couple  com- 
plexity with  t.impllcUy  this  way  This  Is  one 
of  their  procedural  techniques 

Adlal  Stevenson  received  a  lesson  in  this 
from  Khrushchev  In  the  Kremlin.  Stevenson 
wrote  about  It  for  the  North  American  News- 
paper Alliance  shortly  after  the  Interview 
and  It  was  promptly  reprinted  In  the  Sep- 
tember 5.  1958,  Issue  of  U.S.  News  i  World 
Report. 

Khrushchev  had  Informed  Stevenson,  In  a 
taken-for-granted-w;iy.  that  the  world  w;i8 
going  Communist,  adding  "The  proce.ss 
should  take  place  without  Interference.  If 
this  principle  (of  noninterference)  were 
accepted  It  wjuld  Improve  the  International 
climate."  Stevenson  noted  that  the  Red 
chief  was  talking  only  about  o\iz  Interference 
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with  Coinmiitiist  expansion  into  the  free 
world  So  he  brought  up  the  subject  of 
disillusioning  events"  that  constituted 
Commtinist  interference,  as  "Soviet  preasure 
on  Ciret«ce  and  Turkey,  the  coup  In  Csecho- 
slii^iklt.  the  dUlslon  of  Germany,  Soviet 
subjection  of  all  Eastern  Europe  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  war  In  Korea 
and  arms  In  Egypt." 

Khrushchev  thereupon  "hotly  Informed 
Stevenson  that  what  went  on  In  the  Com- 
munist part  of  the  world  was  none  of  the 
United  Slates  business  "However."  Steven- 
son wrote,  "he  evidently  considers  every- 
thing that  happens  In  the  non-Communist 
p.vri  (the  capltaJlsf  world  i  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  .Soviet  Union   ' 

"Thus.  ■  our  new  Ambassador  to  the  UN 
wr>>te.  the  preecrlption  given  me  by  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  that 
events  inside  the  Communist  world  are  none 
of  the  West's  bus! nee*,  but  the  non-Commii- 
nlst  world  must  stand  aside  while  his  'new 
system  of  society'  explolu  the  national 
awakening  and  social  unreet  In  the  world 
and  spreads  from  country   to  country." 

Could  It  be  stated  any  plainer?  Whether 
Stevenson  learned  the  leas<jn  he  recorded,  or 
whether  It  went  Into  one  ear  and  out  the 
other,  win  become  apparent  by  his  behavior 
at  the  UN.  The  {>roblem  U  to  make  such 
les-sons  stick.  Khrushchev  In  this  interview 
was  giving  .S'evei«on  his  version  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  We  must  stand  by  while 
the  Reds  subvert  and  take  over.  The  Reds 
for  their  part,  have  every  right  to  prevent 
us  from  expanding  our  ideas  even  to  call  a 
halt  to  prodemocratlc  activities  Inside  otir 
own  borders  that  can  be  regarded  as  un- 
favorable to  communism 

We  need  only  go  back  over  past  Cnni- 
mtinlst  behavior  to  see  that  this  Is  exactly 
the  policy  they  follow  In  Communist  Jar- 
gon, our  refusal  to  do  aa  they.  In  the  Lenin- 
ist manner,  constitutes  "a  hostile  attitude" 
and  Is  "Illegal  "  These  are  specific  words 
out  of  the  dialectical  materialist  dictionary 
Like  the  "big  He"  that  Hitler  taught  as  a 
safe,  beguiling  tactic,  this  arrogant  Commu- 
nist "big  hoax  "  Is  practiced  on  so  vast  a  scale 
that  while  we  see  some  of  the  details,  we 
miss  the  landscape 

Stevenson  would  not  have  been  surprised 
by  Khrushchev's  statement  If  he  translated 
such  words  aa  ""Interference"  and  "aggres- 
sion"* from  the  Communist.  Unless  he  does 
so  at  the  U  N  ,  he  will  fall  headlong  Into  this 
language  trap,  dragging  our  country  along 
with  him. 

This  makes  every  Indoctrinated  Commu- 
nist bilingual  and  able  to  communicate  in 
both  Communist  language  and  In  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country  The  Communists 
make  full  use  of  this  blUnguallsm  to  be- 
luddle  non-Communists,  and  lead  them 
astray.  A  Red  employs  a  high-sounding 
word  one  moment  according  to  Its  definition 
In  Webster,  and  the  next  moment  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  meaning  in  dialectic. il 
materialism.  They  don't  give  a  clue  which, 
although  the  meanings  are  Invariably  differ- 
ent, and  frequently  diametrically  opposite 
The  Reds,  using  two  languages  this  wav 
have  the  tactical  advantage  of  a  gambler 
nipping  a  coin  while  calling  '"heads  I  win 
tails  you  lose  " 

If  we  do  not  Insist  on  translating  Com- 
munist language,  we  are  In  the  situation  of 
a  player  who  doesn't  notice  the  trap  he  Is 
falling  Into.  The  American  feeling  Is  that 
any  such  darned  fool  deserves  to  be  taken 
If  our  ofllclals,  editors  and  executives — in- 
telligence agents  and  reporters — persist  In 
not  seeing  through  this  Red  verbal  sleight- 
of-hand  at  this  late  date,  we  can  only  say  In 
American  Jargon  :  "We're  asking  for  It"  The 
stakes  are  our  survival. 

Eiich  citizen  has  an  obligation  to  be  In- 
formed about  these  matters.  There  la  no 
law  requiring  that  he  read  only  the  antl- 
antl- Communist    press    and    literature.      He 
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has  the  responaibiilty  thm  of  malrlng  uaa 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acqulrad  with  all  tha 
Influence  that  he  cui  wlald  aa  an  AbmHomi 
citizen.  What  ahould  be  obvioua  toy  nov  la 
that  the  chlpa  in  the  gama  ara  hla  own 
future,  that  of  his  loved  onaa  and  hla 
and  possessions,  if  cot  hla  aoul. 


MANAGEMENT   OP  FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ceived In  the  mall  yesterday  fnxn  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming a  copy  of  Rouse  Enrolled  Joint 
Resolution  No.  4  which  was  pawed  by 
the  36th  Legislature  of  Wyoming  and 
signed  by  Acting  Clovemor  Jack  R.  Gage 
on  Febniary  21,  1961. 

At  this  point  ia  my  remailu,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  In  the 
body  of  the  Rkcorh. 

There  being  no  objectl(xi,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

EmtoixKD  Joint  RasoLxmoH  4 
Joint  resolution  making  application  to  tha 
Congreaa  of  the  United  Stataa  urging  the 
call  of  a  convention  on  behalf  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  tha 
United  Ptatea  under  which  axpandlturaa 
of  the  Federal  0<rvemmant  may  not  •<- 
ceed  estimated  rccelpta  except  In  amar- 
gency  and  by  vote  of  a  subatantlal  major- 
ity of  the  Congreas. 

Whereas  the  cumulated  net  Federal  dafl- 
clt  has  grown  to  unmanageable  proparttoaa 
over  the  past  80  ytatra  and  In  thla  period 
there  have  been  18  deflclta  in  23  nonwar 
years;  and 

Whereas  governmenta  ahould  be  raqtdred 
to  operate  within  tbelr  inoocne:  Now,  Uiare- 
fore.  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  the  Mth  Legii- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Wvoming  (the  Senate 
of  such  Legislature  >xmcurrin§) ,  Tliat,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  artlela  V  oi  tha 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  Stataa.  a^ll- 
cation  Is  hereby  nuwle  to  the  Oongraaa  of 
the  Umted  States  to  call  a  convention  fOr 
the  piu-poae  of  propping  an  amendmant  to 
such  Constitution  under  which,  except  for 
trust  fund  expendiinires  and  recelpta,  tha 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Oovammant 
during  any  Oacal  yc«r  may  not  excaad  the 
estimated  recelpta  oi  such  Oovemmant  dar- 
ing such  fiscal  year,  anieaa  a  aubatantlal  ma- 
jority of  the  Congreae,  on  rtvimw^yfu^^^on 
of  the  President  and  becauae  of  war  or  othar 
grave  national  ememency,  votea  to  suapand 
the  limitation  on  ei:pendituraa  for  a  qMd- 
fied  period  of  time;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  cwtlfled  copiaa  tharaof  ba 
promptly  tranamitted  to  tha  Prealdcnt  and 
Vice  Preeldent  of  the  United  Stataa,  tha 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvaa  of 
said  Congresa,  UJ3.  Senator  J.  J.  Rkkkt, 
U.S.  Senator  Oalx  W  McOn,  RepreaenUtlTa 
in  Congreaa  WnjJAM  Hxnst  HAaanoxr,  VJO. 
Senator  drrLsa  Bamaxa,  and  U.8.  Senator 
Haxxt  F.  Btxd. 

Approved  February  21,  IMl. 

Jack  R.  Oaox, 

Acting  Oooemor. 
AiiSaar  O.  Haaitiiro, 
President  of  the  Senmte. 
JosxPH  L.  Bum, 
Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  passage  of  this  resolutlOQ  la 
most  significant.  I  commend  the  Wyo- 
ming Legislature  for  taking  the  lead  In 
apprising  Congress  of  the  neoeasltr  for  a 
sane  approach  to  the  problon  at  provid- 
ing appropriations  for  the  f uncUoos  ct 


Oovemment  without  resorting  to  deficit 
spending. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment in  this  resolution  of, 
first,  the  fact  that  the  national  debt  has 
reached  "unmanageable  proprotions;" 
and,  second,  that  during  the  past  30 
years  "there  have  been  18  deficits  in  23 
nonwar  years;"  and  third,  that  "Gov- 
ernment should  be  required  to  spend 
within  their  income." 

I  heartily  endorse  these  sentiments  of 
the  Wyoming  Legislature,  and  express 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  rest  of  the 
States  will  see  fit  to  approve  similar 
legislation. 

I  should  make  it  cleai-  at  this  time 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  had  repeated  opportunities  to  pass 
legislation  along  this  line.  I  first 
q;x>nsored  a  bill  requiring  a  balanced 
budget  in  1954  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
VlrglrUa  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

In  fact.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, would,  if  passed,  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  keeping  Federal  expenditures 
In  line  with  estimated  revenues,  except 
in  times  of  national  emergency.  I  intro- 
duced this  measure  on  January  26  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  my  colleague 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis].  The  resolution 
which  the  Wyoming  Legislature  ap- 
proved is,  in  essence,  an  approval  of  the 
objectives  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  38. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  from  Wyo- 
ming, during  one  of  their  trips  to  their 
home  State,  would  convey  to  their 
frtends  in  the  State  legislature  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  passage  of  this  sig- 
nificant measure.  I  am  convinced  that 
fiscal  responsibility  Is  one  of  the  most 
neglected  needs  of  Oovemment  today, 
and  I  am  gratified  that  a  State  legisla- 
ture has  officially  recognized  this  need. 
In  my  estimaticm,  Congress  has  not  ade- 
quately demonstrated  an  awareness  of 
Uie  problem,  but  repeated  expressions 
from  the  individual  States,  such  as  the 
resolution  from  Wyoming,  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  creating  this  awareness. 

At  least.  Mr.  President,  we  continue 
hoping. 

FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoBSs],  as  a  sponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  such  a  pro- 
gram has  long  been  a  major  gocd  of 
mine. 

Tlie  administration  bill  sent  to  us  by 
President  Komedy,  insofar  as  it  pro- 
Tides  assistance  to  the  States  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educa- 
tton,  dos^  parallels  S.  8,  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year. 

I  Introduced  S.  8,  together  with  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Habt], 
again  In  this  session  of  Congress,  and 


the  bill  now  is  pending  before  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

The  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  to 
be  commended  for  keeping  the  princip>al 
features  of  S.  8  intact  in  the  administra- 
tion bUl. 

These  include  the  use  of  State  allo- 
cations for  either  school  construction  or 
teachers'  salaries  at  the  discretion  of 
the  State  authorities. 

The  so-called  "equalization  formula," 
which  takes  into  account  the  numbers  of 
schoolchildren  as  well  as  the  relative 
State  income  as  the^eans  of  distribut- 
ing the  funds,  also  is  fair. 

The  Senate  by  its  vote  last  year  al- 
ready has  indicated  its  support  of  these 
main  features. 

We  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  gen- 
uine education  bill,  and  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  President  as  a  partner  the 
87th  Congress  wUl  enact  this  historic 
legislation. 

While  I  approve  generally  of  the  edu- 
cation bill,  and  thus  am  happy  to  co- 
sponsor  it,  I  must  in  all  frankness  enter 
a  reservation  to  titles  n  and  m  of  the 
administration  bill. 

These  titles  make  extensive  revisions 
and  reducti(»is  in  the  operation  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  the  so-called  Fed- 
eral impact  area  laws. 

These  laws  have  been  extremely  valu- 
able in  providing  necessary  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  operation  and  construc- 
tion of  school  facilities  in  areas  affected 
by  an  influx  of  Federal  onployees. 

I  will  keep  an  open  mind  on  this, 
and  am  willing  to  be  convinced  that 
changes  should  be  made  if  a  pr(^;}er  case 
is  presented,  but  so  far  the  Justification 
for  Uie  administration's  pr(HX>sed  reduc- 
tions is  not  apparent. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  ELD- 
ERLY—RESOLUTION BY  WAYNE 
COUNTY,  MICH.,  AFL-CIO  COUNCIL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Wayne  Coimty, 
Mich.,  AFL-CIO  Council,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  urging  Congress  to  estab- 
lish health  insurance  for  the  elderly 
under  the  social  security  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RSSOLtmON    SOBMITTKD    BT    BT7IU>ING    SKBVICX 

EMPLOTSa,  Local  79 

Whereas  there  are  16  million  persons  in 
the  United  States  aged  66  or  older,  and  mil- 
lions of  these  are  unable  to  obtain  and  pay 
for  adequate  medical  care;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  expansion  of  this 
segment  of  our  population,  coupled  with  the 
continued  increasea  in  the  coat  of  medical 
care,  will  Intensify  this  crucial  national 
problem  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas  we  in  the  lalx>r  movement  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
ahould  take  immediate  atepa  to  aatlafy  this 
need  through  a  method  not  involving  the 
means  test,  which  we  hold  to  be  repugnant, 
undemocratic,  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  immediately  estab- 
lish  a  system  of  prepaid  medical  care  for 
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Um  aged,  lifting  th«  lOcUl  security  mecha- 
nism aa  the  means  of  ratalng  iht  necessary 
funds. 

THE  PLIGHT  OF  TBM  UNEifiPLOYED 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  has  published  a 
moving  report  on  ttie  plight  of  those  of 
our  fellow  Ameriouu  who  have  long 
been  without  emi^oyinent  as  a  result  of 
an  economy  which.  In  the  recession  of 
today,  has  for  too  many  years  failed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  oar  expanding  popu- 
lation. The  IndiTldual  stories  reported 
here  are  repeated  in  many  States  and 
coimties  in  America  today.  It  is  for 
these  human  reaaans  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  special  obUgatlon  to  devote 
our  energies  to  the  enactment  of  the 
many  antirecession  measures  Pr^id^nt 
Kennedy  has  called  for.  and  to  prepare 
legislative  machinery  for  quick  action 
on  additional  measures  should  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  for  March  and  April  war- 
rant stronger  measures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Raooas  the  article  en- 
tlUed  "Jobless  Are  People,"  written  by 
Richard  L.  Strout.  and  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Mmitor  of  February 
35. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bvauro  the  Statisticb — Jobucss  A*e  Peopu: 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

When  Pete  Kaaardla.  an  UQemployed  In- 
diana stecliorker  was  asked  what  was  hard- 
eat  about  being  Hdd  off  he  replied,  "That's 
•aay — selUi^r  the  dog.  W*  had  him  6  years. 
The  kids  sobbed  iat  days.  But  dough  is 
doticta. 

"I  got  $15.^  for  Um  dog  and  we  had  our 
first  beef  since  I  was  laid  off." 

That  Is  the  story  told  by  Perry  Stewart, 
editor-publisher  of  tb*  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Unemployment  statlsties  go  back  ulti- 
mately to  unhappy  men.  frightened  wives, 
hungry  children,  daUaqnancy.  demoraliza- 
tion, and  defeat.    Unamfdoyment  Is  people. 

JAirUAST    TOfXai.    CITKD 

Ofllclal  January  unvnployment  statistics 
total  5.400.000,  or  OM  percent  of  the  toUl 
labor  force.  UnofBdal  atatlstlcs  that  Ignore 
complicated  welghtlsc  mechanisms  and 
nimplj  compare  jobhoMera  with  jobless  put 
the  average  at  T.T  paroant. 

After  a  slow  start  Congreaa  Is  moving 
to  pass  bipartisan  administration  emergency 
unemployment  relief,  providing  Si  billion  to 
Jobless  workers.  The  measure  has  passed  the 
Houstf'Ways  and  Means  Ck>mmlttee.  It  wUl 
be  financed  by  higher  contributions  to  un- 
•mplo3rment  Insuranea.  It  will  continue 
temporary  Federal  uiw plojiitent  Insurance. 
It  will  continue  temporary  Federal  unem- 
ployment compeniattoo  to  thoee  who  hare 
exhausted  benefits. 

Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  Secretary  of  Labor, 
told  the  committee  that  bf  April  1.  600.000 
wlU  have  exhausted  beneflta. 

After  AprU  1  he  estimated  that  2.400.000 
other  workers  will  became  eligible  for  bene- 
fits before  they  get  Jota  again. 

Who  are  the  unemployed? 

The  Labor  Department  finds  2.200.000 
married  men  among  the  Jobless.  Heads  of 
families  are  the  hardest  hit.  The  percent- 
age erf  unemployed  married  men  to  all  mar- 
ried men  la  8.1.  highest  la  0  yean  of  keeping 
this  Information. 

Worst  age  period  for  men  la  from  25  to  44 — 
the  normal  peak  period  of  worker  produc- 
tivity.    Unemployment  concentrates  In  such 
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masculine  blue  collar  trades  as  manufactiire, 
mining,  railroads,  steel,  auto,  electrical,  and 
machine  factories. 

The  layoff  pattern  normally  follows  trade 
union  seniority  rules:  the  young  go  first, 
the  older  last. 

At  preaent  about  25  percent  uf  the  job- 
less, according  to  ICr  Ooldberg.  have  been 
laid  off  over  15  weeks  Half  of  these  again 
have  been  out  more  than  6  niunth«. 

Family  men  who  are  laid  ofT  for  long 
stretches  face  difficult  adjustment,  sociolo- 
gists say.  Some  grow  u«per;ite;  others  are 
apathetic,  and  He  watching  TV  all  day 

TXACIXT    KELArXD 

Many  SUite  laws  forbid  relief  when  there 
Is  an  employable  adult  In  the  family  Sen- 
ator Vaj«ci:  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  Indiana 
told  the  Senate  the  other  day  of  a  joblesa 
coal  miner  who  traveled  the  Ohio  Valley  for 
2  years  looking  for  work  •He  was  terribly 
distressed  because  his  wife  and  children 
lacked  food."  Senator  Habtkk.  reported.  A 
tragedy  followed,  the  Senator  added,  the  man 
killed  himself. 

Similar  laws  obtain  In  many  States 

Negroes  always  face  Job  dlfflculties  They 
are  "last  hired,  first  fired  "  At  present  they 
are  twice  as  likely  to  be  out  of  a  Job  as 
whites.  The  current  ( January  |  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  white  men  Is  7  2  percent;  for 
nonwhlte  men.  14.7  percent.  For  white  wom- 
en 8.4  percent;  nonwhlte.  12.5  percent. 

When  teenagers  atart  looking  for  work 
today  they  have  trouble:  800.000  arc  unem- 
ployed— or  one-sixth  of  all  those  In  the  Job 
market. 

When  husbands  are  laid  off  mothers  seek 
Jobs.  Statistics  show  unemployment  haa 
taken  a  much  heavier  toll  of  men's  Job*  than 
women's,  pfuticularly  women  doln^  light 
work.  Opportunltlea  for  women  have  ex- 
panded In  some  clerical,  white  collar,  and 
service  fields.  Women  over  45 — evidently  re- 
garded as  mature  azKi  dependable  have  done 
better  than  younger  women. 

SUTUMATIUN    rACToa 

Half  the  country's  major  IndustrLU  areas 
are  now  in  the  "heavy  unemployment  clas- 
sification, with  20  in  the  chronic  distress 
list.  The  latter  are  called  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistence  (labor)  surplxia; 
over  500,000  workers  now  seek  Jobs  in  these 
areas. 

Some  1.300.000  new  US.  workers  seek 
Jobs  every  year  as  population  exptands.  On 
top  of  this,  automation  and  better  tools  and 
processes  permit  the  sa^ne  work  to  be  done 
every  year  with  2.700,000  fewer  workers. 

Thus  there  Is  an  annual  need  each  year  of 
4  million  new  Jobs — Just  to  keep  the  present 
maladjusted   employment   ratio  where  It   Is. 

Can  America  achieve  this?  Some  experts 
think  that  to  revive  a  chronic  distress  area 
will  take  at  least  5  years 

One    answer    Is    faster    economic    growth 
In    recent    years    America's    annual    growth 
rate,  expressed  in  total  national  output,  has 
lagged    behind    most    other    big    Industrial 
countries.    This  Includes  the  Soviet  Union. 


COMPETmVE  POSITION  OP  MICHI- 
GAN IN  OBTAXNTNO  DEFENSE  CON- 
TRACTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  recently 
management  and  labor  in  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  set  an  example  of  responsible,  co- 
operative endeavor  in  working  out  an 
agreement  that  would  place  one  of 
Michigan's  main  industries  in  an  even 
more  competitive  position  In  obtaining 
defense  contracts.  We  who  are  privi- 
leged to  represent  both  the  manufac- 
turai^  and  the  workers  of  Michigan  can 
cite  this  with  pride.  It  Is  cwie  of  many 
signs  of  the  good   relationships   which 


have  been  developed  in  our  State  to  im- 
prove the  econoinic  well-being  of  all  the 
people  of  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  copies 
of  the  newspaper  reports  on  this  situa- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
maik.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a.s  follows: 

1  f>o:n     the     Muskegon     ( Mich  )     Chronicle 
Feb.    21,    19«1| 

WuaxEXs   Give  Up   Pat   Hixx 

TTio  hands  of  2.500  Continental  Motors 
Corp  workers  rose  as  one  Monday  as  Local 
113.  United  Auto  Workers,  voted  unani- 
mously to  forego  a  2-cent-an-hour  cost-of- 
living  raise  to  keep  their  company  competi- 
tive )ii  light  bidding  on  M-60  tank  engine 
contr.icts 

Civic  leaders  hailed  the  vote,  taken  in  a 
rrjiss  union  meeting  In  the  L.  C.  Walker 
SporLs  Arena,  as  "another  shining  example 
of  li»cal  labor-management  cooperation  In 
the  emergency  effort  to  stabilize  jobs  and 
bolster  the  Muskegon  econoiny." 

C<uitlnenta;  President  C.  J.  Reese  could 
not  b«  conUicted  today,  but  stated  earlier 
We  iu-e  in  a  very  pressing  situation  on 
these  contracts,  and  our  union  Is  aware  of 
the  problems  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
some  good,  frank  talk,  back  and  forth,  will 
Work  this  out  ~ 

There  was  a  lot  of  frank  talk,  and  leaders 
of  Local  113  laid  It  on  the  line  in  Monday's 
mass  meeUng.  Speakers  from  the  local's 
executive  and  bargaining  committees  spelled 
(Hit  what  w:is  at  stake  and  what  was  re- 
quired. The  committees  recommended  de- 
ferring action  on  the  pay  raise,  and  when  the 
question  was  put  there  were  no  dissenting 
votes. 

lAx:al  President  Harold  Van  Alsburg  said 
"We  felt  that  when  the  membership  knew 
all  the  facu  they  would  come  through  for 
the  local,  the  company,  and  the  ^«onomy  of 
our  community.  Our  action  wUl  help  the 
company  to  a  better  oompetltive  position  In 
the  tank  engine  bidding,  and  should  hold 
this  vital  work  for  our  plant." 

The  vote  was  to  defer  taking  a  2-cent-an- 
hour  cost-of-living  wage  hike  scheduled  for 
effect  March  12  for  a  temponrary  period  of  6 
months.  The  resulting  level  projection  on 
operating  costs  Is  expected  to  permit  Con- 
tinental to  improve  its  offer  In  close  bidding 
on  engine  production  contracts  for  the 
Army's  new  M-«0  main  battle  tank,  and 
M-88  tank  recovery  vehicles. 

CMC  has  received  more  than  $20  million  In 
M-80  tank  dlesel  orders  in  the  last  12  months 
and  the  resulting  business  has  stabUlzed  em- 
ployment at  the  Oetty  Street  military  plant 
Loss  of  contracts  under  future  M-60  and  re- 
lated production  schedules  could  cost  many 
Jobs. 

Continental  received  its  latest  contract 
award  for  M-80  engines  on  December  31 — a 
83.023.761  order  for  production  of  166  of  the 
750-hp.  dlesels.  The  units  are  for  Installa- 
tion In  tanks  being  produced  by  Chrysler 
Corp.  at  the  Army's  Detroit  Arsenal  Tank 
PUant  at  Warren. 

Bidding  on  the  new  contracts  la  underway 
before  the  Tank-Automotive  Section.  De- 
troit Ordnance  District,  which  reported  Mon- 
day that  it  is  expected  the  new  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  end  of  March 

I  From  the  Muakegoa  (Mich  )  Chronicle. 
Feb.  20,  1981] 

Joss  AT  SxAJtx? — CMC  Umiom  Mat  Voi»  To 
Pass  Wack  Huut 
Continental  Motors  Corp.  Local  113,  UAW. 
has  scheduled  a  ^>eclal  membership  vote  to- 
day at  2:15  pjn..  In  the  L.  C.  Walker  Sports 
Arena  on  a  proposal  to  pass  up  a  costHjf- 
Uvtng  psy  ralss  due  March  12  to  keep  the 
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company  competitive  in  bidding  on  Army 
tank  engine  contra<its. 

Result  of  the  vott'  is  of  extrsme  InqKirtaiioe 
to  Continental,  its  employees,  and  to  tlie 
working  economy  of  Oreater  If  uakegoi. 

Continental  Is  bidding  on  sn^lne  produc« 
Uon  contracts  for  tHe  Army's  new  IC-SO  tank 
and  M-38  tank  recovery  vehicle.  Major  con- 
tracts for  these  en(;lnes  are  now  In  negotia- 
tion before  the  Tank-Automotive  Section, 
Detroit  Army  Ordnance  Dlstriet.  Conti- 
nental's military  division  haa  received  eon- 
tracu  for  more  tban  $30  million  In  lf~60 
tank  dlesels  In  the  last  year. 

The  contracts  stabillced  employment  at 
the  Getty  Street  fa<dllty. 

The  M-80  Is  the  Army's  new  main  battle 
tank  and  loss  of  the  engine  contracts  under 
future  production  schedules  could  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Company  officials  and  executives  have  de- 
clined comment  on  the  situation  or  the 
Issues  in  advance  3f  the  membership  vote. 
But  both  indlcate<l  the  matter  la  at  grave 
Importance. 

Harold  VanAlsbu-g.  president  of  Local  IIS, 
said  today  an  hour  In  advance  of  the  meet- 
ing that  "our  bargaining  conunlttee  has 
recommended  that  we  forgo  the  upcoming 
oost-of-Uvlng  pay  raise  to  Improve  the  eam- 
pany's  position  In  tight  bidding  on  the  en- 
gine. 

"We  feel  the  union  should  do  its  part  by 
the  company  and  for  our  community,  and 
that  the  action  Is  in  the  best  intereets  of 
our  membership.  'Hie  cost-of-living  sscala- 
tion  comes  In  a  f(W  weeks,  and  we  would 
defer  taking  advanixge  of  it  for  a  temporary 
period  to  help  the  company  out.  We  be- 
lieve the  memberslilp  wlU  come  throtxgh." 

Continental  has  bid  successfully  on  all 
previous  M-80  coctxacts,  the  lateat  a  gt.- 
023.781  award  for  production  of  185  of  the 
YSO-horsepower  dietsels  on  December  81.  The 
units  are  for  Installation  In  M-OO's  being 
produced  by  Chrysler  Corp.  at  the  Army's  De- 
troit Arsenal  Tank  Plant  at  Warren. 

Lawrence  Braun.  at  Tank-Automotive  Sec- 
tion, acknowledged,  today  that  Continental 
and  other  eng^e  manufacturers,  including 
Lycoming-Spencer  of  Avoo  Manufacturlzig 
Co..  are  involved  In  current  bidding  on  M-GO 
and  M-85  engines. 


[From   the  Mii&kcgon    (Mich.)    Chronicle, 
Feb   tl.  1981] 

RaALJsnc  Dsciaiow 

For  proof  of  retiUstlc  labor-managentent 
relations,  we  have  this  week  tlM  ezan^le  of 
Continental  Motors  Corp.,  and  Its  m"<*w»j 
Local  113.  United  Auto  Workers. 

After  a  number  of  meetings  to  explore  an 
the  details,  both  from  the  company  and 
union  point  of  view,  union  mcmbsn  votatf 
overwhelmingly  Monday  to  pass  up  a  3-cent- 
an-hour  cost-of-living  pay  Increaee  that 
otherwise  would  have  become  effective 
March  12. 

The  action  was  taken  to  improve  the  eom- 
petitlve  position  of  Continental  Motors,  In 
regard  to  retaining  Oovemment  eontraets 
for  the  manufacture  of  tank  engines  at 
Continental's  ordnance  plant  bete. 

It  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as  000  Jobs 
could  have  been  Involved.  Thus  both  «?"«"" 
and  management  had  a  dlatlncUy  mutual  in- 
terest m  exploring  tiie  problem  fully  and 
coming  up  with  a  solution. 

(From  the  Muskegon    (Mich.)    Chronicle, 
Feb.  aa,  1981] 

Resse  Lauds  CMC  Uniom's  Actbok  oh  Pat 
"It  was  a  wonderful  umflrmatlon  of  the 
deep-rooted  competitive  spirit  of  Continental 
workers;  of  their  interest  tn  their  company^ 
stature  and  leading  position  in  the  Intfuetry, 
and  In  Uie  econoiny  of  tills  great 
munlty." 


Commenting  on  the  recent  vote  of  Conti- 
nental Motors  Corp..  Local  113,  UAW.  to  de- 
fer taking  a  3-cent-an-hour  cost-of-living 
wage  hike.  C.  J.  Reese,  company  president, 
continued: 

"We  are  very  grateful  to  the  union  leader- 
ahip  and  Its  committees  for  their  recognition 
of  the  problems  and  awareness  of  what  Is  re- 
quired in  this  period  of  changing  times. 
Their  work,  and  the  support  of  the  union 
memberahlp,  has  helped  us  to  meet  this  first 
very  competitive  problem  for  our  survival. 
Thess  tank  engine  contracts  are  vital. 

"This  has  always  been  a  fighting  com- 
munity, and  It  has  the  heart  now.  as  it  has 
proved  before,  to  battle  successfully  against 
big  odds  and  come  through  on  top  again  and 
again.  Where  the  odds  are  real,  they  can  be 
fotight  and  faced  down. 

"Continental  is  fighting  and  It's  going  to 
win.  WeTe  proud  of  our  workers.  But  we 
don't  have  any  monopoly  on  this  kind  of 
competitive  and  cooperative  spirit.  Muske- 
gon has  been  on  the  ropes  before,  but  there 
isn't  enough  economic  muscle  In  t.'ie  world 
to  put  her  down  and  keep  her  there. 


UNWARRANTED  ATTACKS   ON   THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  Mr.  Ralph  Mc- 
Oill,  has  written  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  some  of  the  groups  who  play  lightly 
and  dangerously  with  our  constitutional 
system  in  their  totally  unwarranted  at- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  McGill 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  in 
reminding  us  of  the  rule  of  law  In  a 
vigorous  and  growing  democratic  system 
of  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ErraxMisTs  Against  CoNSTrruriON 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

There  grows  today,  among  the  more 
thoughtful  lawyers  of  the  Nation,  an  aware- 
ness that  they  have  allowed  extremists  to 
create  a  doubt  In  the  minds  of  an  undeter- 
mined nxnnber  of  less  Informed  Americans 
about  the  validity  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Bin  of  Rights,  and  the  process  of  oui-  judicial 
system. 

They  now  see  there  are  subversive  forces 
at  work  which.  In  the  several  formii  of  hate 
literature  regularly  attack  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  our  cotirts.  The  most  depraved 
antl-Semltlc  diatribes  Increase,  picturing  the 
Constitution  and  our  courts  as  directed  by 
a  Jewish,  Conununist  conspiracy.  The  ped- 
dlers of  hate  travel  the  country,  distorting 
truth  and  planting  the  most  reckless  lies. 

That  there  are  some  lawyers  who  are  found 
In  these  strange,  weird  caravans  serves  to 
Ulustrate  the  failure  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  bar  to  speak  out  against  such  persons 
and  rich  procedures.  Nothing  In  all  the 
eseesses  of  Goebbels'  lies  diiring  the  rise  of 
Adolf  Hitler  Is  worse  than  the  latest  ma- 
terial flooding  the  mails. 

AS  stJBvnsivx  as  aB>s 

It  Is  equally  as  subversive  of  American 
institutions  as  is  the  most  persistent  Com- 
mtinlst  spy  ring  and  propaganda.  It  attacks 
the  administration  as  disloyal.  It  finds 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  have  been  the  dupe 
of  Communists  and  Zionists.  Our  judges  are 
similarly  slandered.  It  seeks  to  make  Amer- 
ieans  doubt  their  Oovemment  and  its  insti- 
tutions, including  the  courts.  If  we  ever  for- 
get we  are  a  nation  of  law,  then  the  American 
system  is  doomed.  There  are  those  who  seek 
to  Incite  massive  defiance  of  law. 


At  such  a  time  there  appears  a  timely 
book.  It  is  a  small  one  of  70  pages.  It  costs 
but  $1.60.  It  is  a  good  book  for  father  and 
mother  to  read  to  their  children.  It  is  a  fine 
text  for  civics  classes  or  community  discus- 
sion groups.  It  Is  a  Living  BUl  of  Rights,  by 
Justice  William  O.  Dotiglas,  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Covu-t.  The  book  consists  of  a  short 
essay  on  the  amendments  which,  with  the 
Constitution  itself,  are  our  supreme  national 
treasure. 

We  began  as  a  nation  in  1776  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  docu- 
ment proclaimed  human  liberty  and  the 
inalienable  right  to  It.  It  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  stronger  unity  and  we  did  so 
with  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution  In 
1789.     We  thed  became  the  United  States. 

Our  Declaration  and  our  Constitution  were 
attacked  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Etux)p>€  as 
radical  and  dangerous.  The  Russian  throne 
refused  to  recognize  us  because  we  were  a 
set  of  revolutionary  radicals.  Today,  the 
Communist  bloc  of  nations  rejects  otir  idea 
of  Individual  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
Communists,  like  the  emperors  and  czars  of 
another  time,  regard  it  as  dangerous  non- 
sense. 

Our  Constitution  and  its  precioiu  content 
of  individual  liberty  are  not  well  understood 
in  the  new  countries  which  come  to  inde- 
pendence with  so  many  lacks  and  so  little 
preparation.  Pood,  clothing,  housing,  medi- 
cal care,  and  Jobs  are  their  immediate  needs. 

LIBERTT    TAKKN    FOR    GRANTED 

Liberty,  at  such  moments,  does  not  seem 
of  much  importance.  And,  as  Justice  Doug- 
las says,  in  a  brief  Introduction,  many  Amer- 
icans think  of  the  Constitution  as  a  historic 
document  written  for  another  people  in 
another  time.  That  is  l>ecau8e  we  have  al- 
ways known  liberty.  Our  radical  Revolution, 
which  so  excited  and  dismayed  kings  and 
czars,  was  fought  a  long  time  ago. 

We  forget,  too,  that  oiu-  Revolution  was 
not  entirely  directed  against  a  foolish  British 
king.  In  our  Constitution,  we  protect  our- 
selves first  of  all  against  any  domestic 
tyranny.  We  determined  to  live  without  any 
tyrant — domestic  or  foreign.  And  so  we 
have.  And  so  we  will,  as  long  as  we  retain 
faith  in  our  Constitution  and  its  guarantees 
of  freedom — so  long  as  we  believe  in  human 
liberty  for  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

If  we  ever  forget  it.  then  our  Republic 
will  begin  to  die  at  the  moment  of  forgetting. 
And  with  it  will  die  human  liberty. 

The  basis  of  our  life  is  law.  Our  Supreme 
Court  and  our  judicial  system  arc  ova  most 
certain  protectors — all  of  us  need  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  the  side  of  law — 
especially  our  lawyers. 


PAYMENTS  IN  LIEU  OP  TAXES  TO 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


Mr.  KUCHKI.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  decade,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken — in  the  absence  of 
a  comprehensive  law  providing  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  local  govern- 
ments—the assistance  of  school  districts 
saddled  with  heavy  expense  burdens  at- 
tributable to  Federal  activities  around 
the  country.  Ever  since  1950,  when  the 
Congress  recognized  the  injustice  of 
existing  problems,  we  have  made  im- 
portant financial  contributions  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  schools 
in  what  are  termed  federally  impacted 
communities. 

The  last  extension  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  authorizing  this  assistance,  en- 
visioned some  reduction  of  certain  types 
of  aid  as  time  went  by.  I  am  confident 
this  decision  was  influenced  in  part  by 
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the  expectation  Con^reas  in  the  mean- 
time would  enact  some  general  aid-to- 
education  law.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
not  been  done. 

For  some  weeks  now,  school  authori- 
ties have  been  preparing  their  budgets 
and  analyzing  their  operational  prob- 
lems with  a  view  to  the  start  of  the  1961- 
62  school  year  next  fall.  I  have  received 
many  warnings  that  an  extremely  heavy 
financial  blow  will  be  struck  if  the  .so- 
called  category  B  aid  iinder  Public  Law 
874  is  cut  off  or  sharply  reduced  as  sched- 
uled on  June  30.  "Hiis  is  especially  true 
in  California,  where  Federal  activities 
have  been  accelerated,  the  number  of 
federally  connected  children  in  school 
populations  has  increased,  and  more 
than  500  districts  are  accommodating 
such  pupils. 

Consequently,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  more  years  this  impera- 
tive and  thoroughly  equitable  Federal 
assistance.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  just  and  amicable  Federal- 
State  relations  and  that  we  have  an  in- 
escapable obligation  to  acknowledge  a 
Federal  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

The  importance  of  helping  federally 
impacted  districts  cannot  be  minimized. 
One  form  or  another  of  this  aid  is  vital 
to  some  4,000  school  districts  of  our  Na- 
tion. One-fourth  of  our  entire  school 
population  represents  children  of  fed- 
erally connected  families. 

To  California,  such  help,  as  I  already 
have  suggested  is  of  utmost  significance. 
If  Congress  fails  to  enact  legislation  such 
as  I  am  proposing,  in  my  State  344  dis- 
tricts will  be  cut  off  from  such  assist- 
ance and  the  aid  to  162  others  will  be 
materially  reduced.    Even  if  the  school 
population    remained    static,    the    local 
agencies  would  be  compelled  to  absorb 
a  suddenly  transferred  expense  of  more 
than  $28  million  in  the  next  school  year. 
This  is  patently  unfair,  in  my  judgment. 
I  was  disturbed,  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day  to  learn   that  President   Kennedy 
feels  this  assistance  should  be  drastically 
curtailed.     Some  of  us  in  Congress  are 
of  a  diflferent  view.  No  matter  how  much 
merit  there  may  be  in  arguments  that 
general   aid  to  education  might  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  special  benefits.  I  feel 
the  problem  of  federally  Impacted  areas 
requires  extensive  study  and  discussion 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  local  ed- 
ucation authorities  to  alter  their  financ- 
ing plans  on  short  notice. 

My  own  State  of  California,  which  in 
the  past  few  years  has  greatly  increased 
its  own  education  expenditures  by  addi- 
tional taxation  and  large-scale  borrow- 
ing at  both  State  and  local  levels,  is 
threatened  with  an  80  percent  reduction 
in  Federal  funds  received  by  school  dis- 
tricts unless  the  present  law  is  continued. 
As  a  sample  of  the  extent  to  which 
California  areas  are  struggling  with  the 
problem,  in  San  Diego  alone  there  are 
over  20,000  category  B  pupils  from  125 
tax-exempt  Federal  properties  and  400 
Navy  ships.     This  is  25  percent  of  the 
total  school  population  of  the  commu- 
nity.   At  practically  the  other  end  of  the 
State,  in  the  Tulelake  area  in  the  high 
Siskiyou  Mountains,  50  percent  of  the 
operation  funds  for  education  of  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren  are  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  Pub- 


lic Law  874.  The  enrollment  of  section 
3  pupils  is  high  in  widely  scattered  sec- 
tions, amounting  in  1957-58  to  over 
33.789  In  Los  Angeles  County.  20.762  in 
Alameda  County,  and  18,282  in  Sacra- 
mento County. 

The  percentage  of  Public  Law  874  aid 
t<^ward  the  total  expenditures  is.  in  many 
cases,  even  more  striking.  In  one  Solano 
County  district  it  was  43  87  percent  and 
in  a  Kern  County  district  39.87  percent 

Further  evidence  of  the  continued 
Federal  obligation  is  provided  by  the 
fact  that  in  California  districts  eligible 
for  this  aid  rose  from  444  in  1957-58  to 
516  in  1959-60.  Furthermore.  Federal 
pupils  are  growing  in  numb<'rs  in  my 
State  at  faster  than  the  treneral  rate  and 
from  1950-51  through  1957-58  the  in- 
crease in  average  daily  attendance  of 
these  children  amounted  to  107  1  per- 
cent. 

Data  from  the  Office  of  Education 
further  warrants  continuance  of  the 
present  law,  if  for  no  other  rea.son  than 
to  allow  Congress  more  time  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  mving  special  rtn^ogni- 
tion  to  the  problem  of  federally  con- 
nected children  and  the  effect  of  any 
general  aid-to-education  law  we  may  en- 
act. I  note  that  the  Commi.ssioner's  an- 
nual report  for  1960  .shows  the  number  of 
tax-exempt  Federal  properties  claimed 
as  a  basis  for  payment  rose  220  over  1959. 
while  the  number  of  districts  eligible  for 
Public  Law  874  aid  ro.se  from  3  762  in 
1959  to  3.821  last  year 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  initial  esti- 
mates of  appropriations  for  each  of  the 
two  prior  fiscal  years  actually  turned 
out  to  be  short  of  need,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress was  required  to  make  available  in- 
creased amounts  twice  la--,t  se&sion  in  or- 
der to  avert  threatened  reduction  in  pay- 
ment of  full  entitlements.  We  already 
know  that  greater  than  expected  enroll- 
ments for  the  current  school  year  threat- 
en to  result  in  a  15  percent  .shortage  for 
fiscal  1961  in  payments  under  Public 
Law  874  and  $30  million  more  is  needed 
to  assure  ample  money  to  avoid  financial 
hard.ship. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  need 
and  ample  reason  why  we  should  not  dis- 
miss this  problem  lightly.  Consequent- 
ly, I  believe  it  imperative  to  have  at  least 
a  temporary  extension  of  the  present 
law  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  which 
I  am  submitting  will  receive  thorough 
and  early  consideration  before  grave  in- 
jury is  done. 


THE  NEED  FOR  STANDARDS  ON 
IMPORTED  DATES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  late  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  the  House 
of  Representatives  approved  H  R.  12341, 
whoce  provisions  provided,  in  part,  for 
the  amendment  of  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  and  would  extend  its  restrictions 
on  imported  commodities  to  include 
dates  with  pits,  dates  with  pits  removed, 
and  products  made  principally  from 
dates.  Unfortunately,  with  the  rush  of 
the  closing  days  there  was  not  time  for 
consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  a:id 
Forestry.  Thus  the  bill  died  with 
adjournment. 


The  passage  of  this  measure  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  maintain  standards  of 
grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity  for  all 
dates  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
We  now  provide  such  standards  for  the 
domestic  product.  But  there  is  also  a 
need  for  standards  for  the  imported 
variety  of  dates. 

In  detailmg  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
Uon  m  the  last  Congress,  the  House 
Conuniitee  on  Agriculture  favorably  re- 
iwrted  the  bill  stating  that: 

The  domestic  producer.s  of  •  •  •  dates 
hiivc  established  marketlnK  orders  for  their 
i'.>innu>ditie.s  under  which  thoae  •  •  •  dates 
whuh  do  ijot  come  up  to  standards  of  qual- 
ity i^'r.ide  size,  or  maturity  stipulated  by  the 
order  are  kept  off  of  the  market  In  their 
natural  form  and  may  tje  used  only  for 
prore.ssing 

The  report— No.  1734  of  the  86th  Con- 
)-'re.s.s — noted  that — 

A  .substantial  jx^rllon  of  the  harvest  does 
ti'  r  meet  the  standards  established  and  is 
cllvrrred    to   secondary    uses 

The  American  date  industry  has  un- 
dertaken major  programs  to  acquaint 
the  consumer  with  the  high  quality 
of  the  domestic  product.  As  a  con- 
sequence, consumer  use  and  accept- 
ance have  increased.  Is  it  not  only  fair 
that  those  who  imjwrt  dates  from 
abroad— and  they  are  obviously  pro- 
duced at  a  much  lower  cost — be  required 
to  maintain  standards  for  these  im- 
ported dates  just  as  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers maintain  standards  for  their 
product :>  Under  our  self-imposed  regu- 
lations, often  one-third  of  our  domestic 
date  crop  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
.sot  up  for  .sale  as  fresh  dates  or  packaged 
dates  They  are  withheld  from  the 
whole-date  market  and  diverted  to  prod- 
ucts made  from  dates. 

As  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture noted,  without  related  standards 
for  the  imported  products — 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  Imported 
dates  which  do  not  come  up  to  the  high 
.standards  .vt  for  these  producU  by  American 
producers  being  brought  Into  this  country 
for  sale  in  unlimited  quantities.  ThU  would 
have  a  serious  effect  on  American  producers 
and  their  markeUng  programs  In  two  re- 
.spects 

1 1 )  By  selling  a  product  of  Inferior  quality 
i-n  a  generally  quality-regulated  market,  a 
mLsleadlng  and  unfair  price  advantage  may 
be  obtained,  and 

12)  Consiuner  disappointment  at  receiv- 
ing a  product  of  Inferior  quality  can  sert- 
o»isly  impair  the  effort*  and  expendlttires 
of  domestic  producers  to  Increase  consumer 
acceptance  and  total  sales  of  these  products. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  attempts  to  spot 
check  the  imported  dates  to  assure  their 
purity  and  wholesomeness.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  would  not  duplicate  this  func- 
tion since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  impose  restric- 
tions only  as  to  "grade,  size,  quality,  or 
maturity  ■  Section  8e  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
is  a  penal  statute,  making  it  unlawful  to 
import  into  the  United  States  any  com- 
modities which  do  not  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  grade,  size,  quality,  or  maturity 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the 
section.    Presumedly,  once  these  restrlc- 
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tions  are  knowTi,  importers  will  make 
every  effort  to  comply  with  them  and  de- 
tiiled  inspection  by  the  Department  of 
/.griculture  will  be  unnecessary. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  held  in 
the  House  last  year.  Mr.  Tellis  Cod^as,  a 
wll-known  dategrower  from  Indlo, 
Calif.,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Domestic 
Date  Growers'  Committee  succinctly 
summed  up  the  dilemma  which  confronts 
his  industry  without  this  legislation: 

We  feel  we  are  not  trying  to  pl«ce  a  bur- 
den on  any  other  variety  of  dates.  We  feel 
to  Increase  ttie  eotutunptlon  of  this  date 
market,  the  consumer  must  get  a  quality 
and  uniform  product,  one  which,  when  she 
picks  It  up.  she  will  come  back  and  buy  It 
again.  IT  she  picks  up  dates  and  puts  them 
In  her  home,  the  family  does  not  know  and 
she  probably  does  not  know  where  the  dates 
come  from.  She  does  not  know  if  they  are 
imported  or  domestic.  If  she  gets  s  bad 
package.  It  reflects  not  only  on  the  Import- 
ers but  on  \u.  We  feel  we  want  to  try  to 
expand  our  sales,  and  It  Is  necessary  to  have 
good  quality  dates  to  offer  to  the  consumer. 
We  feel  thU  Is  the  only  way  to  do  it. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  good 
for  both  the  domestic  and  imported  in- 
dustries since  such  standards  would  im- 
prove the  overall  market  and  thus  in- 
crease cons\unption  of  dates  and  date 
products  by  our  citizens. 


TO  FORM  A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION: 
ARTICLES  FROM  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  ARE  QUOTED  ON  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Presidoit.  it 
is  my  privilege  to  be  a  cospoDsor  of  the 
aid-to-education  bill  introduced  earlier 
by  the  able  and  diligent  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  TMr.  Mossxl.  This  meas- 
ure, which  is  intended  to  implement  the 
President's  modest  program  with  ambi- 
tious goals,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sound 
one. 

Doubtless,  however,  it  will  face  rigor- 
ous scrutiny  and  criticism  fn»n  the 
opposition  both  in  committee  and  in 
this  Chamber.  In  this  respect,  the 
noted  Washington  Bureau  chief  for  the 
New  York  Times.  Mr.  James  Reston. 
pointed  out  that  the  atmosphere  which 
sometimes  prevails  here  leads  normally 
sensible  and  even  intelligent  men  to  the 
habit  of  accepting  as  incontrovertible 
fact  ideas  that  have  long  since  ccMcd 
to  be  true  or  in  some  cases  never  were 
true.  He  was  speaking  with  q^edflc 
reference  to  acceptance  of  the  fiction 
that  Federal  assistance  to  educatioa  Is 
somehow  un-American,  socialistic,  or 
un  const!  tutional. 

It  is  not  my  intent  today  to  argue 
at  length  to  dispel  this  fantasy — nor  to 
plead  the  case  for  Federal  aid  from  the 
long  history  of  national  action  in  thtf 
field.  This  issue  I  may  address  at  an- 
other time  if  the  occasion  warrants. 
For  the  present.  I  limit  myself  to  aug- 
gesting  to  those  who  would  invoke  the 
hallowed  cause  of  States  rights  and 
the  10th  amendment  the  fact  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  states  as 
its  first  purpose  the  aim  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  no  looger 
lives  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion— though  there  are  some  who 


reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  change. 
We  tned  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
for  almost  10  years  and  found  them 
wanting.  And  it  was  then  that  the 
founders  determined  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union. 

This  has  particular  reference  to  the 
issue  of  Federal  aid  to  education  because 
it  is  the  union  of  all  the  States,  Mr. 
President,  which  is  in  need  of  the  special- 
ists to  solve  the  scientific  and  technical 
problnns  of  our  civilization.  And  it  is 
the  Union  which  requires  citizens  of 
broad-gage  learning  who  are  qualified 
to  shape  the  political  decisions  of  our 
age. 

It  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  or  New  Jersey,  or  Alabama,  or 
of  any  particular  State.  Just  as  the 
United  States  are  more  than  the  sum 
of  the  50  individual  States,  so  the  na- 
tional interest  in  education  calls  for  a 
commitment  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  interests  of  the  50  States.  For  50 
years  we  have  accepted  this  logic  in  the 
ooDservation  and  development  of  our  na- 
tural resources.  Is  it  not  time  now  to 
apply  the  same  logic  to  the  conservation 
and  development  of  our  infinitely  more 
precious  human  resources? 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy,  the 
IMtHX>sed  measure  would  work  toward  the 
long-range  goal  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional minimal  level  of  school  support  by 
bringing  the  status  of  the  most  needy 
States  into  closer  approximation  with 
that  of  the  more  sUBuent.  Thus,  as  Mr 
Fred  M.  Heckinger,  education  writer  of 
the  New  York  Times,  demonstrated  last 
Sunday — if  one  typical  low  bracket  State 
were  to  spend  all  of  its  Federal  allot- 
ment for  increasing  teachers'  salaries 
across  the  board,  every  teacher  in  that 
State  would  receive  a  raise  of  $950  a  year. 
Whereas,  if  the  State  of  New  York  used 
all  of  its  allotment  for  the  same  purpose, 
each  of  its  teachers  would  receive  a  raise 
of  $330. 

Similarly,  using  the  same  low-bracket 
State  and  New  York  State  for  illustra- 
tive purposes,  were  they  to  devote  all  of 
Uielr  respective  allotments  to  school  con- 
struction, the  Federal  portion  would 
amount  to  11  percent  of  the  imaided  ex- 
penditures of  New  York  State  and  40 
percent  of  the  unaided  expenditures  of 
the  typical  less  affluent  State.  The 
built-in  incentive  provision  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  tend  toward  a 
more  rapid  relative  cumulative  develop- 
ment of  the  States  which  currently  have 
the  lower  support  levels.  Yet,  I  would 
emphasize  that  this  measure,  unlike 
many  Federal  assistance  programs  which 
require  State  matching  funds,  would  not 
penality  the  poorer  States  for  their  in- 
ability to  match  the  Federal  grants. 

Bfr.  President,  one  frequently  en- 
counters the  argument  that  the  prob- 
lems of  American  education  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  vast  infusions  of 
Fedoal  money — that  they  are  problems 
stemming  from  the  inferior  quality  of 
American  education,  and  that  this  is  in 
torn  the  product  largely  of  inadequate 
or  inferior  training  of  our  teachers. 
The  proponents  of  Federal  assistance  do 
not  argue  that  it  is  a  panacea  for  all  our 
ailments,  but  the  fact  that  the  Federal 


Government  cannot  do  everything 
should  not  be  used  as  an  argimient 
against  Its  doing  anything. 

The  currlculums  for  the  training  and 
education  of  teachers  are  a  matter  for 
the  determination  of  the  colleges  and 
State  certification  authorities,  not  the 
Federal  Government — though  I  do  not 
believe  that  Federal  research  faciUties 
should  be  barred  from  studying  and  ad- 
vising In  this  area.  However,  for  those 
who  see  this  as  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems in  the  American  educational 
scene — and  I  count  myself  in  this  com- 
pany— there  is  some  very  encouraging 
information  offered,  again  by  Mr.  Hech- 
inger,  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 26.  Mr.  Hechinger  reports  that  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  canvass  during 
the  last  2  years,  most  of  the  50  States 
have  increased  the  requirements  for  the 
study  of  academic  subjects  by  prospec- 
tive teachers.  Many  of  the  r«naining 
States  are  planning  similar  steps  within 
the  next  12  months. 

Mr.  Hechinger's  article  reports  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  many  of  our  States  to  provide 
more  academically  sound  and  meaning- 
ful foundations  for  our  prospective 
teachers.  This  is  not  the  time  for  me 
to  discourse  on  this  subject  in  further 
detail,  Mr.  President,  so  I  will  say  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  issue 
in  the  proposed  bill  that  educational  and 
State  authorities  are  acting  on  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  better  qualified 
teachers. 

We  must  help  them  raise  the  salaries 
so  that  they  can  retain  such  teachers, 
and  help  them  provide  the  facilities  so 
that  the  teaching  process  may  improve 
the  minds  of  the  children  of  America. 

I  would  enjoin  my  colleagues — as  this 
bill  goes  to  committee  and  later  when 
it  is  reported  to  the  floor — that  whatever 
our  present  persuasion,  let  us  try  to  put 
aside  doctrinaire  attitudes  and  the 
cliches  of  an  earlier  age  and  consult  the 
problem  in  terms  of  our  national  needs 
in  a  time  of  worldwide  scientific,  social, 
and  economic  change. 


ARTIFICIAL     POVERTY     HINDERS 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Leon 
Ward,  a  citizen  of  Utah,  has  written  a 
most  refreshing  and  thought-provoking 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  News. 
His  letter  is  so  different  in  tone  from 
the  usual  items  which  appear  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  our  press  that  I  would 
like  to  have  all  of  my  colleagues  read  it. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK   WE-CAN'T-ArrOED-lT   Chakt — AExmciAL 
POVIXTT  HIXDKBS  PXOCKESS 

(By  Leo  Ward) 
After  reading  the  newspapers  of  Utah  for 
the  past  3  weeks  I  must  ezprobs  my  amaze- 
ment and  disappointment.  Beginning  with 
the  editorial  of  the  Deseret  News  on  the 
th«ue  "Taxes  Have  Reached  the  Saturation 
Point. "  the  tune  of  "we  cant  sfTord  It"  has 
been  repeated  by  the  QoTernor  and  Is  now 
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being  echoed  In  the  halls  of  the  legislature 
until  any  hope  of  meeting  the  problems  of 
our  society  today  U  lost  in  the  artificial 
poverty  we  have  created  by  our  own  self- 
destructive  brainwashing. 

We  can  afford  to  have  two  cars  In  the 
double  gsu-age;  we  can  afford  to  buy  $20,000. 
or  $30,000,  or  $50,000  hooMs:  we  can  afford 
to  have  so  many  clotbss  that  storage  be- 
comes a  headache:  we  can  afford  the  food 
to  gorge  ourselves  imtll  ovir  very  fatness 
becomes  a  problem;  we  can  afford  to  squan- 
der $5  here,  $10  there;  we  can  afford  to  build 
fine  churches;  we  can  afford  to  send  our  sons 
on  missions — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
things  that  we  can  and  do  afford. 

Yes.  all  those  things  we  can  afford,  but 
we  cant  afford  adequate  funds  for  educa- 
tion; we  cant  afford  public  funds  to  pay 
fairly  for  the  multitude  of  services  we  get 
from  our  Government:  we  can't  afford  to 
provide  thb  framework  for  a  stable  public 
service,  even  when  private  Industry  has 
found  that  such  bensflts  to  Its  employees 
pay  dividends;  we  cant  afford  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  housing  for  the  elderly, 
medical  care.  Juvenile  detention  facilities 
which  correct  Instead  of  compound  an  evil. 
Yes,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  we 
cant  afford  because  we  bave  been  told  that 
we  cant  affc»-d  them. 

Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes,  and  especially 
so  when  they  are  told  repeatedly  that  the 
taxes  they  are  paying  are  too  high  and  that 
they  are  breaking  the  back  of  the  taxpayer 
In  spite  of  the  high  taxes,  have  we  ever 
had  a  higher  standard  of  living"*  Have  the 
profits  and  dividends,  and  savings  of  in- 
dividuals, ever  been  mucl:.  higher? 

We  need  an  aggressive,  healthy  society 
with  vigorous  public  services  and  public 
agencies  working  In  our  behalf  to  Improve 
the  society  In  which  we  live.  We  have  held 
the  line  too  long  while  we  have  listened  to 
organized  groups  that  arent  working  for 
you  or  for  me.  but  for  themselves  If  It 
takes  a  sales  tax  Increase  of  1  percent  to 
get  us  back  on  the  road.  I'm  for  It  If  It 
takes  a  property  tax  Increase  to  meet  our 
social  needs,  I'm  for  It.  If  It  takes  both  to 
smooth  the  way  for  a  better  society  for  my 
family,  then  I'm  for  It.  Well  scrape  by. 
secure  In  the  belief  that  perhaps  this  time 
we  are  doing  something  for  our  State  <ind 
our  country  ahead  of  what  we  do  for 
ourselves. 


THE  SPY  NEXT  DOOR 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
concerning  the  national  telecast,  by 
Armstrong  Circle  Theater,  of  a  program 
entitled   'The  Spy  Next  Door." 

Shortly  before  February  1,  the  date 
originally  set  for  the  telecast,  the  broad- 
casting system  over  which  it  was  sched- 
uled, canceled  the  showing. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  two 
RB-47  pilots  had  been  released  from  a 
Russian  prison  just  a  few  days  before 
that.  They  were  then  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  the  United  States.  Apparently 
there  was  a  feeling  that  public  showing 
of  a  film  hke  "The  Spy  Next  Door'  would 
be  harmful  to  continuance  of  the  United 
States-Soviet  relations  then  prevailing. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  was  greatly 
concerned  that  perhaps  some  agency  or 
ofBcials  of  the  Oovemment  had  inter- 
ceded with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  with  a  request  that  the  showing 
be  canceled.  Such  direct  Government 
action  would  Indeed  be  highly  regret- 
table. However,  upon  talking  to  an  offi- 
cial of  the  CBS,  I  became  satisfied  that 
such  was  not  the  case.     CBS  acted  on  its 


own.  and  in  its  best  judgment  felt  the 
film  should  not  then  be  shown  It 
changed  its  action  later,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram was  nationally  telecast  on  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

While  credit  should  be  siven  for  later 
revocation  of  that  decision,  it  should  be 
clear  that  a  decision  to  withhold  the 
filming  of  a  program  such  as  the  one 
under  discussion  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take indeed.  It  would  be  virtually  an 
invitation  on  future  oocasion.s  to  the 
Russian  Communist.s  to  engage  in  addi- 
tional illegal  and  unconscionable  acLs. 
and  to  the  expectation  by  them  that 
when  they  rectified  such  a  situation  they 
would  be  entitled  to  .some  additional 
deferential  treatment  Such  a  form  of 
appeasement  is  not  only  below  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  would  also 
lead  to  heavy  loss  of  self-respect,  as  well 
as  loss  of  the  respect  of  other  nations  of 
the  world,  including  the  Ru.ssian  pt^ople 

The  fact  is  that  for  40  years  the  Com- 
munist movement  has  been  engaged  in  a 
persistent  and  relentless  conspiracy  in 
America  E^very  day  their  efforts  are  ad- 
vanced to  their  utmost  The  only  way  in 
which  we  can  succes-sfully  meet  .such  a 
conspiracy  is  to  maintain  vigorous,  per- 
sistent, and  relentless  opposition  to  it 

One  of  oui  best  weapons  is  a  p<jpular. 
widely  based  awareness  by  our  citizenry 
of  the  real  nature  of  communism  and  the 
way  in  which  it  works  So  long  ius  efforts 
along  this  line  are  based  on  fact  and 
realism,  and  .so  long  a.s  .hey  are  suitably 
presented,  they  should  be  encouraged 

The  program  entitled  The  Spy  Next 
Door."  was  based  upon  factual  situations 
In  Its  preparation,  its  sponsors  checked 
carefully  with  official  Goveriunent 
sources,  in  order  to  lend  a  tone  of  au- 
thenticity, which  IS  very  commendable 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  demand 
has  already  shown  itself  for  the  film  for 
reshowing  to  programs  and  groups  at 
various  cities  in  the  Nation  All  of  this 
IS  to  the  good. 

The  sponsors  of  the  progi-am  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  public  service  they 
are  rendering  in  a  very  vital  field 

In  order  that  the  substance  of  this 
program  can  become  even  more  widely 
known,  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr 
President,  that  its  text  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The    Spt    Next    D<k>r 
fWrlter.  Jerome  Ros.s:  director.  William  Cnr- 

rlgan.    producer.    Robert    Costfllo.    editor, 

Barbara  Schultzi 

Mr  Edw.*rds  Good  evening  everybtxly. 
coast  to  coast  This  Is  Douglas  Edward.s 
Tonight — a  story  about  spies  It  Is  based 
on  cold  documentary  evidence  On  cases 
made  public  by  the  FBI  On  hearings  con- 
ducted by  Senate  and  Hou.se  committees. 
On  data  provided  by  spies  who  have  de- 
fected. You  will  see  the  entire  framework 
of  the  Soviet  espionage  sy.stem.  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  widespread  espionage  sys- 
tems ever  devised. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Edwards.  This  l.s  Moscow,  headquar- 
ters of  the  Razvedka  of  Soviet  espionage 
system. 

All  over  the  world.  Its  agents  and  sub- 
agents  are  attempting  to  steal  defense  se- 
crets from  other  countries — In  an  FBI  report 


It  18  stated  that  11  few  ye.'us  ago.  In  a  single 
18-moiuh  period,  during  1956  7  481  cases 
of  Soviet  espionage  to  the  Department  of 
Ju.stlce  .fnd  the  FBI  repxirts  that  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  at  least  35  Soviet 
.Hid  .satellite  diplomats  In  this  country  have 
been  exposed  as  spiles  And  that  accord- 
ing to  Soviet  defectors,  between  70  and  80 
percent  of  all  Russian  diplomats  stationed 
in  this  country  are  assigned  specific  Intelll- 
geiu-p  t.<isk».  and  working  under  them  are 
many  hundreds  of  other  agents  and  sub- 
.igeiitH  both  American  citlEens  and  foreign- 
ers 


Mr  EuwARos  This  factory  is  located  In 
BufT.ilo  N  Y  It  might  also  be  a  factory  in 
los  .^n/elf.s  Or  Denver  Or  Springfield. 
.S(ci.s.s  Behind    this    dix)rway    parts    of    an 

fl.ibor.ife  new  Invention  are  being  manufac- 
tured A  device  whoee  very  existence  Is 
known  only  t<j  a  handful  of  Oovernment  of- 
nciaLs  and  officers  In  the  Pentagon.  A  top 
secret  project  this  machine  has  taken  many 
years  to  develop  On  it  may  depend  the 
i-ontiiuiert  sjtfety  and  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try 

Thi.s  man  has  Invented  the  device  He  is 
I  .iwrence  Cirabel.  electronics  engineer  He  Is 
supervising  the  overall  manufacture  now 
k'oing  on   In   various  widely  separated   cities 

Lawrence  CJrabel  Is  fictitious  But  he  and 
e\ery  other  character  In  this  story  are  based 
on  documented  Information,  on  similar  per- 
sons and  incidents  now  a  matter  of  public 
record 

(DIs-soUp  to  Cirabels  home  I 

Mrs  c'.RABtL  ion  phone  I  Oh.  Harriet.  I 
dou  t.  .see  how  we  can  come.  Larry  s  out  of 
town  M>  much  these  days.  No  No.  he's 
Working  on  a  new  b<i<.<k  You  know,  one  of 
his  impossibly  theoretical  opuses  that  I  never 
uiiderstai.d  And  hl.s  publisher's  set  a  dead- 
line 

(Cirabel    enters   with    bag  i 

But   thanks  anyhow,   dear.  bye.   bye. 

"  HaUK!)  up   ) 

Hi.    darling 
You   look  exhausted,  utterly 


We    had    some   pretty    rugged 


.Mr       CiRABEL 
Mrs      CiRABCI 

e,\hausted 

Mr       CtRABEI. 

flying    we.ither 

Mrs    ClRABtL    Where  were  you  this  trip? 

Mr  (iRABci.  Now.  honey  you  know  better 
than    to  ask    ine   that 

Mrs  Okabel  Honestly,  you'd  think  I  was 
a    Russian   spy 

Mr     Grabel    Kiss    me.    Mata    Harl. 

Mrs     Grabel    V'ere    were    you.   Tovarlch? 

Mr  Grabei.  Madam.  G  2.  the  CIC  and  the 
FBI  have  all  Impressed  on  me  that  nolxxly  — 
absolutely  notxxly 

Mrs  Grabei.  OK.  OK  You're  getting  a 
real  kick  out  of  this  cloak-and-dagger  stuff, 
aren't  you"* 

Mr    Grabel    No.   they   Insist   It's  eaaentlal 

Mrs  CfRABEL  You  should  have  heard  me 
with  Harriet  Barton  Just  now.  planting  your 
"Cover  "     You  d  have  been  proud  of  me 

Mr  Grabel  Nobody's  supposed  to  know 
I'm  even  working  for  the  Oovernment 

(Dissolve   to   Moscow  office  » 

.Mr  Deniken  Lawrence  Grabel,  age  49 
Author  of  many  textbooks  and  articles  on 
computing  machines  And  listen  to  this. 
Colonel  Gurlev.  "Grabel  holds  five  basic 
US  patents  on  transistor  circuits  of  the 
high-speed  computer  types.  Two  months 
ago  he  was  given  leave  of  absence  from  the 
university  where  he  teaches  theoretical  elec- 
tronics He  Is  working  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment     He  travels  a  great  deal." 

Colonel  Ouxiiv  Prom  one  of  your  people 
In  Washington? 

Mr  Denikxn  Yes.  the  one  who  told  us  6 
months  ago  about  their  new  cryptographic 
machine  We  think  this  Information  about 
Grabel  means  the  machine  la  now  In  pro- 
duction, Colonel 

Colonel  GumiEv  Based  on  this  man  Grab- 
el s  patents? 
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Mr.  DiNiKXN.  Tes.  At  leaet,  tbat'i  our 
evaluation  of  tbU  data:  an  Inventor  of 
special  computer  circuit*.  Obvlomly,  they're 
got  him  on  a  very  lmix>rtant  Job.  My  gueH 
Is,  they've  subcontracted  tbe  component 
parts 

Colonel  Guxnrv.  Their  uatul  method. 
yes 

Mr.  DxNiKKN.  And  Grabel *«  vialtlng  the 
different  factories,  supervlaing  overall  pro- 
duction. 

Anyhow,  I  suggest  we  send  out  thlc  direc- 
tive. 

Colonel  Otniixv  (reads) :  "Urgent,  obtain 
all  possible  data  on  new  tranal«tor-type 
cryptographic  machines,  patented  by  Law- 
rence Grabel.  Are  they  In  productlan?  If 
so,  where?" 

Mr.  Edwaxos.  TMm  directive  known  a«  a 
"task"  will  go  to  espionage  agents  Inside 
the  U.S.   territory. 

Igor  Denlken,  civilian.  Under  hUn  Is  a 
worldwide  network  of  agents  and  subagents, 
tens  of  thousands  of  them,  posing  as  diplo- 
mats, Joumallsu.  trade  repreeentatlves, 
visiting  Bclentiscs,  Denlken  heads  the 
American  section  of  KOB. 

Its  headquarters  Is  In  Dzershlnsky  and 
Lubyanka  Streets  In  Moscow.  A  block-long, 
six -story  building  In  Moscow — headquarters 
of  the  KGB — formerly  known  as  the  MVD, 
the  NKVD,  the  Gay-Pay-Oo  and,  before  that, 
the  Cheka.  the  Russian  secret  police. 

Every  type  of  American  publication  Is 
constantly  perused  by  the  KOB.  Krery 
aspect  of  U.S.  technology  Is  studied  as  well 
as  miscellaneous  data  covering  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects. 

Maps  of  American  cities,  freely  published 
by  our  chambers  of  commerce  or  commercial 
firms,  are  carefully  filed  away.  They  show 
the  locations  of  powerplants,  urban  transit 
systems,  railroad  facilities. 

Colonel  VLAoiMnt  OxTanrv.  Under  him, 
thousands  of  other  agents— military  and 
naval  observers  and  attachte,  ordinary  sailors 
on  Russian  freighters,  pilots  on  Russian 
commercial  planes,  fishermen  on  Russian 
trawlers,  the  military  counterpart  of 
Denlken. 

Mr.  DxifiKXN.  I  have  a  "sleeper"  living  In 
New  York.  Good  man,  an  engineer.  ■<- 
cellent  technical  backgrotind  In  electronics. 
0\u-  next  contact  with  him  Is  day  after 
tomorrow,  9  p.m..  New  Tork  time.  Fd  like 
to  activate  him  then. 

Colonel  QcraiEv.  I'll  have  otir  cryptography 
experts  work  up  a  list  of  qw  tlons  about  the 
new  machine. 

Mr.  DmiKKN.  Very  good,  well  send  out  the 
signal  to  our  relay  point  In  Havana. 

Colonel  GxTxizv.  No,  not  Havana.  Bight 
now  weTe  using  one  of  the  trawtors. 

Mr.  Bdwabm.  In  the  Atlantic  Ooe«n.  in 
American  coastal  waters,  a  «i«*«i»m  vMa«i. 
Actually.  It  U  a  disguised  Soviet  naval 
trawler.  It  serves  as  a  relay  point,  trans- 
mitting messages  Into  the  United  Pta tss, 
Messages  such  as  the  detailed  qtnstknmalre 
about  the  new  ua.  cryptographic  m«<^iw 
It  is  being  received  at  0:30  ajn.  It  will  be 
retransmitted  tonight  at  0  pjn. 

ThU  man  bom  In  Riga,  lAtvla  Is  a  nat- 
uralized American  clttmn.  ¥at  8  year*  he 
has  worked  in  New  Tork  City  as  a  photog- 
rapher's assistant.  A  bachelor,  without  fam- 
ily,  without  friends. 

He  Is  using  the  passport  and  Identity  of  a 
dead  man.  George  Kalbfusa.  In  Prance  ha 
went  under  the  name  Sergei  'Volkow.  In 
Prague,  he  was  Ivan  Tolberg.  In  Otiatemala, 
he  was  Harry  Dubenko.  His  true  Identity  is 
MaJ  Alexis  Rudchenko.  In  espionage  jargon, 
he  Is  known  as  a  "sleeper" — a  key  agent 
planted  Illicitly,  under  deep  cover  or  fabri- 
cated Identity,  In  order  to  perform  qMdflc 
assignments. 

Like  Col.  Rudolph  Abel,  arrested  In  Brook- 
lyn on  June  21,  1957,  this  man  takes  his 
Instructions  directly  from  the  KGB  In  Mos- 
cow.    His  engineer's  training  enables  him  to 


seek  out  and  evaluate  highly  complicated 
technological  data.  Often  such  agents  wait 
months,  or  even  years,  before  the  signal  Is 
given  for  a  particular  Job. 

All  over  the  United  States — In  our  great 
Industrial  areas,  in  remote  towns  where  key 
research  may  be  going  on — there  are  other 
sleepers,  perhaps  dozens,  perhaps  htmdreds, 
listening  in  at  appointed  times.  Each  has 
his  own  code  nvunber. 

Tonight  Alexis  recognizes  that  this  mes- 
sage is  for  him. 

Now  comes  the  tedious  job  of  transcribing 
his  notes.  The  questionnaire  from  Moscow 
may  run  pages  in  length. 

With  the  use  of  complete  darkroom  facil- 
ities he  will  transfer  the  message  to  micro- 
film. 

The  top  of  a  tin  can,  bent  double,  will 
serve  to  hold  the  tiny  strip  of  microfilm. 

Next,  among  a  score  of  subagents,  the 
sleeper  selects  the  person  best  able  to  obtain 
Information  on  the  cryptographic  machine. 

The  message  will  be  left  at  a  drop  or  a 
dubok.  In  Russian,  the  word  "dubok  " 
means  little  oak — that  Is,  a  drop  or  hid-ng 
place  for  messages. 

This  bench,  on  Riverside  Drive  \^  New 
York,  is  a  dubok. 

The    folded    piece    of    tin    containing    the 
microfilm    is    held    in    place    by    a    magnet 
nailed  to  the  underside  of  the  bench. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  final  step  takes  place  in  a  certain 
New  York  restaurant.  In  order  to  notify  his 
subagent  that  a  message  Is  waiting  at  the  du- 
bok Alexis  marks  a  specific  page  in  the 
Manhattan  telephone  book. 

In  1952  the  Assistant  Soviet  Naval  At- 
tach6  lu  Washington,  Alexander  Kovalev, 
utilized  this  precise  83retem  for  alerting  his 
subagents. 

All  this  elaborate  procedure  is  so  that  apent 
and  subagent  under  ordinary  circumstances 
need  never  meet.  But  this  is  no  ordinary 
circumstance.  In  his  message  the  agent  has 
also  asked  for  a  treff  or  rendezvous. 

The  meeting  place  is  this  cafeteria  in 
midtown  Manhattan. 

Of  the  sleeper's  various  subagents,  none 
of  whom  know  each  other,  this  man — 
Leonard  Gregory — Is  best  qualified  to  go  after 
the  particular  information  wanted.  He's 
the  man  in  the  field,  so  to  speak,  correspond- 
ing to  Scientist  Klaus  Puchs,  arrested  in 
England  in  1950.  Or  David  Oreenglass.  who 
worked  under  the  Rosenbergs.  Or  Alfred 
Dean  Slack  sentenced  to   15  years  In  1950. 

Mr.  GxxGORT.  Hello,  Steve.    How  are  you? 

Mr.  Edwakds.  "Steve."  He  knows  his  boss, 
Alexis  Rudchenko  alias  George  Kalbfuss, 
only  by  the  code  name  Steve.  Thus,  in  the 
event  of  arrest,  he  can  provide  no  more  than 
a  physical  description  of  the  man  who  di- 
rects him. 

Leonard  Oregary.  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  works  for  a  publishing  house  specializing 
In  trade  and  technical  publications.  He 
began  his  spy  career  as  a  "nash"  or  Idealistic 
amateur. 

Mr.  Aucxis.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
article  you've  been  asked  to  write,  Leonard? 

Mr.  GaacoBT.  Quite  excited  about  it. 

Mr.  Aucxis.  I  should  think  it  would  pay 
you,  oh  say,  $500. 

Mr.  OaxGORT.  Good. 

Mr.  Bdwaxos.  Leonard  Gregory  is  no  longer 
an  Idealistic  amateur.  He  is  used  to  re- 
oelving  a  regular  monthly  remuneration. 

Mr.  GsxooRT.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  interviewing  Prof.  Lawrence 
Orabel  for  one  of  my  firm's  technical  pub- 
lications. 

Mr.  Aucxis.  So  you  know  him,  then? 

Mr.  Grkgort.  One  of  my  college  class- 
mates is  still  doing  graduate  work  with  him. 
He  can  easily  arrange  for  me  to  meet  the 
professor  about  this  new  article  I'm  writing. 

Mr.  Alexis.  Why  don't  you  start  working 
on  it  Immediately? 

Mr.  GRABiix.  Yes,  Tommy,  I  remember  him. 
He  Interviewed  me  once.     Very  nice  chap. 
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Sure,  If  you  like,  we  can  lunch  tomorrow. 
Tell  him  to  meet  me  at  the  Faculty  Club 
at  12:30.    Pine. 

Mrs.  Grabel.  Glad  to  hear  you're  having 
lunch  these  days. 

Mr.  Grabel.  Chap  named  Gregory.  PViend 
of  Tommy  Cartwrlght.  Wants  some  advice 
on  an  article. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Results  of  the  KGB  direc- 
tive: bits  and  pieces  of  information  from 
many  sources. 

Mr.  Deniken.  Colonel. 

Mr.  GuHiEv.  Lawrence  Grabel  spent  2  days 
last  week  In  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Deniken.  Get  me  the  list  of  electronics 
plants  in  the  Buffalo  area.  He  may  be  in- 
terested in  any  one  of  them.  I  think  our 
man  In  SOUCJO  can  help  us  on  this. 

Mr.  Edwa*ds.  Soviet  espionage  depends 
not  on  single  agents  or  groups,  but  on  par- 
allel spy  setups,  known  as  apparate.  Each 
apparat  exists  independently,  each  functions 
separately.  There  is  rarely  any  cross  con- 
tact between  one  such  vertical  spy-chain  and 
another.  Not  even  their  chiefs  know  who 
head."'  other  apparats.  They  operate  through- 
out the  United  States.  For  Instance,  Sovco 
Commercial  Trading  Corp.,  490  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City.  With  Its  head  office  in  Mos- 
cow, Sovco  does  business  with  countless  UJS. 
firms.  Often  unknown  to  Its  top  executives, 
are  the  Intelligence  agents  planted  by  the 
KGB  or  the  GfftU  who  take  separate  orders 
from  Moscow. 

Ml-.  Sttzhinski.  Hello,  Mr.  Herbert  Mac- 
Gruder,  please. 

Mr.  Edwards.  This  purchasing  agent  for 
Sovco  Is  an  old  hand  at  gathering  Items 
for  KGB  on  a  business  or  social  level. 

Mr.  SuzHiNSKi.  How  are  you,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gruder,  Suzhinski  here. 

Mr.  Edwakds.  He  is  talking  to  a  prominent 
exporter  of  American  electronics  equipment, 
and  here  is  how  his  contact  pays  off,  A 
country  club  in  Westchester.  No  member  is 
more  careful  than  Exporter  Herbert  Mac- 
Gruder.  No  man  is  less  Ukely  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  MAcGRmiEB.  Almost  landed  a  big  order 
with  the  Russians.  Had  to  turn  them  do.wn 
though.  Since  one  of  the  plants  I  deal  with 
in  Buffalo  has  a  hush-hush  Government  con- 
tract, I  couldn't  supply  them.  Naturally,  I 
didn't  tell  them  which  plant. 

Mr.  Deniken.  We've  found  out  which 
plant  it  is.  Colonel. 

It  seems  that  full  security  measures  are 
in  force  at  Empire  Electronics  in  Buffalo 
Now  we've  got  to  find  out  what  other  fac- 
tories are  involved. 

Mr.  GtJRirv.  Well,  since  the  cryptographic 
machine  is  contracted  for  by  the  Pentagon, 
our  GRU  men  can  find  out  easily  enough. 

Mr.  Edwards,  The  GRU  or  Chief  Military 
Intelligence  Directorate  of  the  Ministry  of 
Armed  Forces  is  even  larger,  ]>erhaps  even 
more  far  reaching  than  the  KGB.  This  or- 
gan functions  directly  under  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  plants  Its  own 
operatives  in  such  places  as  No.  1119  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington  6 — the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy— through  its  high  iron  fence,  a  letter 
was  passed  by  Air  Force  Captain  George 
Holmes  French  on  April  5,  1957.  In  it,  he 
offered  to  seU  U.S.  secret  information.  He 
was  arrested  and  is  now  serving  10  years. 

Soviet  diplomatic  personnel  frequently  en- 
gage In  espionage  activity. 

Aide.  Mikhail,  the  Ambassador  won't  need 
you  today.    Take  the  afternoon  off. 
Mr.    Klabotkin.  Thank   you,   sir. 
AmE.  Is  that  lor  His  Excellency? 
CHAUFFEtTR.  No,  no.    Gifts  to  mail  back  to 
my  family, 

Mr.  Edwards.  (VO)  Gifts  to  mall  back  to 
his  family.  Corporation  reports  chamber  of 
commerce  statistics  photostats  from  the  U.S. 
Patent  OflBce,  local  employment  figures,  such 
printed  material  is  openly  available  to  any- 
one who  writes  for  it. 
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The  Embassy  chauffeur  ia  Alexander  Petro- 
vich  Klabotklii.  second  In  charge  of  an  a{>- 
paratua  funcUonlng  under  the  naval  attach^. 
He  U  a  full  colonel  In  the  OBU. 

He  is  known  at  a  "legal''  agent.  Legal, 
that  Is,  In  the  sense  that  hie  presence  la 
openly  known  and  he  enjoya  diplomatic  \ia- 
munity.  If  caught  spying,  he  will  merely  be 
asked  to  leave  the  United  States.  He  re- 
sembles such  recent  agent-dlplomate  as 
Yuri  NovkoT.  declared  peraona  non  grata. 
In  January  1053.  Igor  Amoeov.  persona  non 
grata,  February  1964.  I<«)onkt  Plvnev.  May 
1954.  Ivan  BubchlkoT.  June  1956.  Boris 
Gladkov,  June  1966.  VaaaUl  Molev,  January 
1967.  NlkoU  Kurochkln.  June  1958.  Klrlll 
DoronkLn.  March  1969.  Vadlm  KlrUyuk.  Jan- 
uary 1960.     To  name  only  a  few. 

Colonel  Klabotkln  la  an  expert  In  piecing 
together  seenUngly  unrelated  Items. 

Colonel  GuKixv.  Onu  Washington  contact 
just  Informed  me  that  the  other  factories  In- 
volved are  located  In  Plalnfleld,  N.J..  Gary. 
Ind..  Montgomery.  Ala. 

Mr.  DzMiKXN.  Alabama.  Thank  you.  colo- 
nel. 

Vii.  KDWAaos.  As  more  and  more  data  Is 
collected,  a  pattern  begins  to  take  shape. 

Mr.  Dkmijum.  As  of  the  above  date,  two 
significant  Items  provided  by  our  people  In 
Sovco.  One.  shipments  of  freight  from  tbree 
other  factories  to  Building  K.  Pyra-Pack 
Electronics  Co.  Two,  several  technicians 
from  other  companies,  and  their  families, 
temporarily  uansferred  on  loan  basis  to 
Buffalo. 

Kvaluation  of  above  data:  that  the  crypto- 
graphic machines  are  now  being  assembled, 
and  that  the  assembly  point  is  Empire 
Recommendation:  directive  to  "Steve"  urg- 
ing immediate  efforts  to  establish  contact 
with  some  employee  working  In  E  building. 
Empire  Electronics.  Buffalo.  Remember  two 
f  s  in  Buffalo,  Comrade. 

Mr.  Bdwaeos.  In  response  to  Intest  in- 
structions, Major  Riidctaenko.  alias  Steve. 
has  moved  to  Buffalo. 

He  studies  recent  lasuee  of  the  plant  news- 
paper. It's  friendly  and  chatty.  It  tells  of 
weddings  and  births  and  social  activities 
among  plant  personnel.  For  Instance.  Pred 
Horvath.  Jxist  elected  captain  of  the  build- 
ing B  bowling  team. 

Horvath.  a  Hungarian  name.  Perhaps  it 
was  Ferenc  Horvath. 

The  major  will  make  a  few  local  Inquiries 
Within  24  hours,  via  Moecow,  another  KUB 
agent  will  be  making  more  Inquiries. 

But  not  In  the  United  States  nor  In  Mos- 
cow.   In  Bucharest. 

At  the  same  time  at  a  well-known  faculty 
club  the  sleeper's  young  American  sub- 
agent  meets  with  Profeseor  Qrabel. 

Mr.  GaxcoRT.  What  do  you  think.  Pro- 
fessor? 

Mr.  OsABEi..  E>amed  Interesting  article. 
Well  written. 

Mr.  GaiGoar.  Of  course,  Ifs  completely 
theoretical.  I  doubt  If  memory  cones  could 
be  used  practically,  In  the  way  I've  described. 

Mr.  GaABXL.  Why  not? 

Mr.  GaxcoKT.  Well,  for  for  one  thing,  how 
would  you  store  and  transmit  the  Informa- 
tion?    By  satellite  relay? 

Mr.  Oeabxl.  Possibly. 

Mr.  QaxooKT.  But  then  how  would  you 
translate  It  into  everyday  symbology?  As- 
sign combinations  of  sound  waves  to  repre- 
sent numerals  or  letter  oombLnatlons  ? 

Mr.  Okabki..  You  could.  Or,  better  yet. 
one  might — maybe  you're  right.  I  don't 
know,  really.  Maybe  there  Isn't  any  prac- 
tical application. 

Mr.  GaxcosT.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few 
years  ago  you  took  out  some  basic 
patents 

Mr.  QaABxi..  Oh,  you  mean  that  crypto- 
graphic device? 

Never  got  anywhere  with  it.  Blueprints 
for  a  machine  that  Jtist  never  worked. 
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Well,  Lf  you'll  excuse  me- 


Mr.  Gkxoost.  May  I  trouble  you  Ut  look  at 
the  piece  again  when  I've  rewritten  that  first 
part. 

Mr.  Geash..  Why  not?     No  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  EDWAsns.  This  is  Special  Agent  Tom 
Holley.  He  heads  a  counterintelligence  unit 
In  a  U3.  Government  agency  In  Washington 
whose  function  Is  to  combat  espionage,  to 
preserve  our  vital  defense  secrets 

Mr    HoujCT    Come  in.  Mr    Grabel 

Mr.  EowAKDs.  In  the  event  of  any  security 
problems,  Lawrence  Grabel  hits  been  told  to 
contact  Mr.  Holley 

Mr.  GsABzx.  How  do  you  do.  sir? 

Do  you  happen  to  remember  me? 

Mr.  HoLLET  Well,  certainly  by  reput.itlon 
Also,  we've  been  asked  to  keep  au  eye  on 
you. 

Mr.  Grabzl  If  you  fellows  hadn't  made 
me  so  darned  security -minded.  I  duubt  if 
I'd  even  bother  you  with  this.  I  mean,  it's 
all  so  vague 

Mr.  HoLLET.  Supp'we  you  let  me  t>e  the 
Judge'' 

Mr.  Okabel  I  have  a  funny  feeling  that 
I'm  being  pumped  for  information. 

Mr.  HoLLrr    Oh'' 

Mr.  Gkabel  a  yuuii^  chap,  friend  of  a 
friend,  edits  and  wrii<"s  technical  jirticles 
In  my  general  field.  Well,  yesterday— he 
showed  me  a  draft  of  an  article 

Mr.  HouLiT.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Grabix.  I  may  be  doing  him  a  gross 
injustice.  I  mean  he  s  an  awfully  nice  chap 
My  wife  kids  me  over  how  cloak  and  dag- 
gerlsh  Im  ge-tlug.  Weil,  anyhow,  this  lad's 
an  associate  editor  at  HendrU-Hobart  Pub- 
lications in  New   York.     His  name  Xtr 

Mr.  HoiXET.   Leonard  Gregory. 

Mr    Grabel    Why.  ye.s 

Mr.  HouLKT  Bring  me  our  1035  file  on 
Leonard  Gregory. 

•  •  •  •  » 

Mr.  Holley  "Leonard  Gregory,  editor  of 
scientific  textlx>oks  and  technical  trade  pa- 
pers, periodicals,  et  cetera,  was  a  member 
of  a  Communist  Party  cell  while  a  graduate 
student.  He  visited  Mexico  City  In  the 
spring  of  1955  as  a  tourist  Was  twice  ob- 
served by  Mexican  police  entering  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  Believed  to  be  a  courier,  passing 
classified  US  data  However,  no  direct  e'vl- 
dence  of  thi."?.  In  1958.  Gregory  contacted 
a  civilian  employee  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  a  former  college  classmate,  and 
offered  to  buy  classified  blueprints  for  a 
technical  article. 

"Insufficient  evidence  for  direct  interroga- 
tion or  indictment,  but  surveillance  con- 
tinues." 

Mr.    GaABEL.  He's    a    Communist? 

Mr.  Holley.  Well,  actually  he  severed  all 
connections  with  the  American  Communist 
Party  in  mldsumnier  of    1054 

Mr.  Gkabel.  Then   I'm  wrong   about  him'' 

Mr.  HOLLET.  No.  that  doesn't  follow.  You 
see,  nowaday;*  the  Russians  won't  let  their 
subagents  remain  In  the  organizations 
known  to  be  tied  with  Russia,  such  ss  the 
American  Communist  Party.  During  the 
war,  during  our  early  atomic  pro^fram.  yes 
But  now  It's  too  risky  fur  them  to  use  well- 
meaning  amateurs 

Mr.  Gbabzl.  So  you  think  he's  working 
for  them? 

Mr.  HoLurr.  I'm  going  to  let  ynu  find  out 
for  us.  Mr  Grabel 

Mr   Grabkl.  Mel 

Mr  HoLLET  I'd  like  for  you  to  .istart  feed- 
ing him  data  on  the  cryptugraphlc  machine. 

Mr  Grabfl  But,  it's  top  secret,  e\ery 
detail. 

Mr.  HoLLET.  Mr.  Grabel,  this  is  not  an  un- 
usual procedure  You  will  have  to  feed  this 
fellow  Gregory  a  little  bit  of  Information 
at  a  time.  Give  him  Just  enough  to  make 
it  plausible  and  yet  not  enough  to  give 
away  anything     To  the  point  where  Gregory 


tlilnks    iie'U    get     ihe    assembly    blueprints 
and  calls  in  some  of  the  higher  upe. 

Mr  Grabel  You  mean  the  sort  of  thing 
where  I  would  show  him  perhaps  a  modified 
version  of  the  three  main  circuits,  or  I 
might  Include  the  coll  system  that  we  dis- 
carded Something  almost  true  but  would 
be  very  misleading 

Mr  HoLLEv  Exactly,  and  remember  only 
.1    ilttle    bit    each    time 

Mr  Grabei.  How  about  something  like 
thl.s'' 

Mr  Edwarbs  In  the  Jargon  of  counter 
espionage.  Lawrence  Grabel  becomes  what  Is 
known  a-s  a  "controlled  source"  that  is  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  American  security. 
Mr  CiRECoKY  \\'%  certainly  a  remarkably 
Hood  lUusuatiun  of  il»e  tlieoretlcal  put  to 
practical  use 

If    Id    had    this    bef  .ro     Professor    Grabel', 
u  would  have  made  my  article  a  lot  better. 
Mr.   Grabel.  Right  here,  there  is  the  area 
that    fascinates    me 

Mr.  GRECosr  Can  I  have  this  drawing. 
Professor  Grabel? 

Mr     Grabel    Oh.    I    don't   see    »hy   not   If 
Ui;  help  you  In  y>ur  work. 
Mr    Grbcort.  Thank  you. 
Mr     Edwards.  The   drawing   Ls   transferred 
to  microfilm   placed  In  a  bent  piece  of  tin. 
and  left  by  Gregory  at  the  dubok. 

M.ijor  Rudchenko,  although  temporarily 
residing  in  Buffalo,  continues  to  be  a  travel- 
ing man.  Several  times,  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  this  pattern  is  repeated. 

And  at  the  same  time  to  avert  suspicion, 
Mr  Grabel  Is  carefully  briefed  on  how  Uy 
e.xpiain  his  vii.)lfttlon  of  security  In  terms 
that  Gregory   will   readily  accept. 

He's  provided  with  what's  called  a  legend 
Mr.  Greg<jhy    Your  wife  is  a  fine  cook,  Mr 
Orabel 

Mr  Grabel  I  think  so,  too.  You'll  have 
to  come  often 

Mr  Gregory  Processor,  did  you  mean 
what  you  said  t>efore? 

Mr  Grabel  That  discussion  while  we 
were  eating — the  role  of  the  scientist? 

Mr  Grec<iry  Yes  Do  you  really  agree 
wiih  me  that  we've  got  to  rise  above  p>etty 
nationalism,  petty  loyalty  that,  for  world 
jje.ne.  we  scientists,  we  technicians,  have  got 
to  take  the  future  Into  our  own  hands? 

Mr    Grabel  Leonard 

Mr     c;regort    Yes.    sir? 
Mr   Grabel    Don  t  you  suppwse  Fve  guessed 
where   my    help    to   you   has   been    going*      I 
w:\nt  It  to  go  there.  Leonard. 

Mr     Edwards    Kubagent   Gregory   can   now 
Inform  that  a  new  nash  has  been  recruited 
And    that    a   source   of   vital    information   is 
ruTW  avallahle. 

And  S  weeks  later  at  a  street  corner  In 
Buffalo  by  careful  prearrangement.  Law- 
rence Qrabel  appears.  Under  his  coat  he 
carries  a  dununy  set  of  plans  for  the  cryp- 
tographic machine.  Gregory  has  arranged 
to  bring  the  man  he  knows  ss  Steve"  to 
spot  microfilm  it.  using  infrared. 

Also  waiting  are  these  gentlemen  from  UjS. 
Security. 

This  one  will  record  the  entire  proceeding 
on  motion  picture  film. 

Under  Mr.  Grabel's  scarf,  a  tiny  micro- 
phone will  transnut  any  spoken  conversation 
to  Special  Agent  Holley. 

The  treff  was  to  take  place  at  10  minutes 
past  9  psn  However,  a  half  an  hour  has 
elapsed.  nub<xly  comes  to  meet  him — his  In- 
structions are  to  leave,  an  alternate  n^eetlng 
place  is  always  arranged  for.  at  a  later  time. 
On  the  following  night,  several  blocks 
away  from  the  first  prescribed  location,  Gra- 
bel again  waits. 

And  again  special  agents  station  them- 
selves nearby. 

Once  again,  after  a  half-hour  wait,  Qrabel 
departs.  The  next  step  is  to  make  contact 
with  Special  Agent  Holley 

Mr  HoLLXT  TTiey've  obviously  decided  not 
to  do  any  more  business  with  you. 


Mr.  Grabel.  'What  oould've  goo*  wioogf 
Mr.  HoLLXT.  They're  on  to  you.  in^bably. 
Mr.  Grabkl.  But,  why?  hov? 
Mr.    HoLLKT.  DcNi't   undareatlinate    them. 
Moscow's  probably  evaluated  tha  stuff  you've 
given  them  so  far. 
Mr.  Qrabsl.  Well,  what  happens  now? 
Mr.    HoLurr.  For    the   moment,   nothinf. 
You're  out  of  the  picture,  as  far  as  tbeyYs 
concerned.     In  a  few  weeks,  maybe,  thsyV 
try  something  else  or  try  to  reaeh  somebody 
else.    Then  we'll  try  something  else.    "niafM 
how  the  game  Is  played. 
Mr.  Qrabel.  Whav  about  Leonard  Orefory? 
Mr.  HoLLXT.  We'll  get  him  when  w*  want 
him. 

Mr.  Edwards.  It  took  4  years  to  crack  the 
Rudolph  Abel  apparat. 

Ten  years  before  the  apparat  in  which  Al- 
fred and  Martha  Stem  took  part  was  finally 
rounded  up. 

In  Moeoow,  too,  ra^yn  time  Is  needed.  Iliey 
will  continue  to  go  after  the  blueprints.  In 
addition  It  hss  been  decided  to  obtain  a 
working  model. 

Mr.  OxTRiKv.  Lightweight  aluminum.  And 
we  eetlmate  the  easee  at  the  same  siae  as 
those  for  the  discarded  T-I4  model. 

Mr.  DsanxKN.  Same  weight,  same  slae,  not 
unmanageable. 

Colonel  QuRiKv.  The  casee  were  mads  at 
the  Oary  plant  and  nhli^Md  on  June  10,  1000, 
to  Buffalo. 

Mr.  DnfiKEM.  June  10.  they  should  be 
there  by  now. 

Colonel  OuRisv.  Tes:  any  day  now  all  tbs 
component  parts  will  be  ready  for  asssmbly. 
Mr.  Edwards.  B\x.  thousand  mllss  from 
Moscow.  11.000  mllet  from  Buffalo,  Is  the  city 
of  Bangkok,  capital  of  romantic  Thailand, 
where,  one  afternoon,  the  entire  dlplomatto 
colony  meets  at  a  friendly  lawn  party  ftren 
by  the  British  Bmbsasy. 

Betsy  Bonner  is  n  typist  and  receptionist 
at  the  American  Embassy. 

Mrs.  Nadya  Radek  is  the  wife  (tf  a  minor 
employee  at  the  So'^let  Embassy. 

Before  going  ovexseas,  Betsy  was  given  a 
course  in  security.  But  It's  also  her  Job  to 
maintain  friendly  social  contacts. 

Brrsr.  I'm  Just  exhausted.  I  spent  all 
afternoon  apartment  hunting. 
Mrs.  Radek.  Apartment  huntlngt 
Betbt.  WeYe  expc'Ctlng  some  new  person- 
nel out  here.  I  fouitd  a  lovely  apartment  for 
them — that  new  balldlng  on  Chavraolput 
Street. 

Mrs.  Raoxx.  Oh,  yes,  It's  lovely.  My  htu- 
band  and  I  looked  there. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mrs.  Radek  has  been  as- 
signed to  "study"  Betsy,  unong  othars. 

In  1954,  when  Vladimir  Petrov,  third  secre- 
tary, defected  in  Caaberra.  Australia,  hs  told 
of  Soviet  missions  and  consulates  the  world 
over,  riddled  with  ti^lned  eq;>lonage  agents, 
among  them  himself  and  Mrs.  Petrov. 

KQB  In  Moecow  wQl  be  given  the  names  of 
the  incoming  U.8.  personnel.  In  Washing- 
ton a  simple  investigation  will  Inform  the 
Russians  that  they  are  two  experienced  oode 
clerks,  presently  attending  a  cryptographic 
school.  Obvious  ooncluslon:  they  are  bslng 
trained  on  the  new  machliM  and  thsrsfors 
the  shipping  date  of  the  nn»/»^ini^  ig  near  at 
hand. 

Meantime,  other  bits  of  the  Jigsaw  ptUEBle 
have  been  pieced  together.  The  opportunity 
to  steal  the  machlae  now  presents  Itself. 
Mr.  DxNiKXN  (on  jdhone).  Oh,  yes.  It's  ths 
same  Ferenc  Hcx-vatJi,  colonel.  No  question 
about  that.  Our  information  comss  straight 
from  Budapest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Edwards.  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Ru- 
manian Embassy — The  FBI  reports  that  So- 
viet espionage  agents  often  make  uss  of 
personnel  from  satellite  legations  and  em- 
bassies. 

Mr.  Klabotkin.  Naturally,  It  must  oome 
from  you,  Mr.  Kaldor.  We  wouldn't  dream 
of  Interfering. 


In  Buffalo,  Pred  Horvath  is  a  foreman 
englnew  at  Pyra-Pack  Electronics  who  has 
lived  In  this  coimtry  since  the  age  of  six 
and  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  by  plant 
security. 

Us.  Horvath.  Magda.  We're  in  second 
place.      I    was    terrific,    three    strikes    In    a 
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Mr.  Kaldor.  Mr.  Horvath. 
Ifr.     Horvath.  Janor     Kaldor,     counselor, 
Bumanlan  Legation.    My  brother,  Is  it  about 
my  brother? 

Mr.  Kaldor.  In  a  way. 

Ur.  Horvath.  You  see?  What  did  I  tell 
you?  I  told  you,  If  we  would  only  be  patient. 
How  soon  will  It  be  granted,  sir? 

Mr.  Kaldor.  How  soon  will  what  be 
granted? 

Mr.  Horvath.  Why.  the  exit  permit  for  my 
brother  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  Tell  me,  sir.  How  is  It  your 
brother  went  back? 

ICr.  Horvath.  Well,  it  was  when  our  grand- 
father died.  In  1935.  Stefen  went  back  to 
settle  the  estate  and  he  met  a  girl  and  they 
married. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  And  he  stayed  on? 

Mr.  Horvath.  First  his  wife  didn't  want  to 
leave  her  parents,  then  the  war  came  along. 
But  now  they're  anxious  to  Join  us. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  Your  brother  has  five  chil- 
dren, I  believe 

Mr.  Horvath.  Our  own  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  we've  never  seen  them.  But,  you  know 
what  my  wife's  done,  sir?  She's  Inquired 
Into  the  public  schools  here  in  Buffalo. 
And  we  even  know  where  there's  a  house 
they  can  rent.  And  I've  talked  to  a  man. 
a  watchnuiker  like  my  brother,  and  he  wants 
to  take  Stefan  on  as  a  helper. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  Well,  now,  there  are  one  or 
two  things 

Mr.  Horvath.  It's  like  I  told  the  immigra- 
tion people  when  they  got  the  American 
Ckmsulate  to  Issue  them  a  visa  niunber,  I'm 
an  American  citizen  with  a  good  job.  No 
question  of  the  family  becoming  a  public 
charge. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  Perhaps  liirs.  Horvath  won't 
mind  leaving  us  alone  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  Horvath.  Yes.  please,  Magda. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  What  do  you  do  at  Pyra  Park 
Electronics? 

Mr.  Horvath.  What? 

Mr.  Kaldor.  You're  an  assembly  super- 
visor, are  you  not?  Tell  me,  Mr.  Horvath, 
are  you  cleared  for  all  of  E  building? 

Mr.  Horvath.  I,  I,  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  I  think  you  know  very  well. 

Mr.  Hc»vATH.  Listen,  what  Is  this?  I 
thought  you  came  to  talk  about  my  brother 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  I  did.  They  could  be  here — 
like  that.  In  2  or  3  weeks,  say.  But,  nat- 
urally, it  would  depend  on  you.  Some  friends 
of  ours  would  like  one  of  the  code  machines, 
Mr.  Horvath. 

Mr.  Horvath.  Y-you're  joking. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  It  is  suggested  that  you  bring 
out  parts  and  assemble  it  here  In  your  home. 
However,  how  you  do  it,  we  leave  entirely 
up  to  you. 

Mr.  Horvath.  Oh,  no,  no. 

No,  no,  no.  Get  out  of  here.  Get  out 
before  I  call  the  police. 

Mr.  Kau>or.  Now,  Mr.  Horvath,  really 

Mr.  Horvath.  Forget  about  the  pcnmit. 
Better,  much  better.  Stefan  should  stay 
where  he  Is. 

Mr.  Kaldor.  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  I  really 
don't  think  so. 

By  the  way,  have  you  seen  a  recent  pic- 
ture of  them,  of  Stefan  and  Ilona  and  the 
children? 

Taken  2  days  ago.  As  you  see.  in  excellent 
health,  all  of  than.  I  call  jomi  attention 
to  the  stamp.     OfBdal  AVH  photo. 

Mr.  Edwards.  AVH — ^the  official  stamp  of 
the  Slguranza,  the  Rumanian  police. 


Mr.  EuWARDS.  And  now,  in  building  E  at 
Pyra-Pack  Electronics  in  Buffalo,  Horvath 
begins   his   espionage   activities. 

One  at  a  time  top  secret  assembly  blue- 
prints are  carefully  studied,  carefully  memo- 
rized, and  then  replaced.  And,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  weeks,  component  parts  are 
taken  from  storage  bins. 

A  record  is  kept  of  each  part  that  is 
removed.  . 

But  these  key  parts  are  not  put  back.  In- 
stead, on  the  inventory  log,  various  single 
units  are  listed  as  defective  and  falsely 
certified  as  having  been  destroyed. 

At  home,  at  his  workbench,  supervising 
engineer  Fred  Horvath  pieces  together  the 
new   cryptographic  machine. 

Simple  parts  that  he  cannot  steal,  he  re- 
builds from  memory. 

Pear  for  his  brother  has  Involved  this 
man  in  what  Is  known  as  "a  hostage 
situation." 

Colonel  Guriev.  I  had  the  Insides  removed. 
We've  been  making  measurements.  The 
cryptographic  machine  could  be  placed  in- 
side. That's  how  it  will  reach  us,  via  Sovco. 
Mr.  Denikxn.  Good.  And  we  have  Just 
completed  the  operational  plan  paragraph  l. 
Item  "A."  The  manager  of  the  TV  factory 
in  Kharkov  has  ordered  20  of  these  color 
sets  to  be  shipped  from  New  York,  for  dis- 
mantling and  study. 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  operational  plan  for  the 
theft  of  the  cryptographic  machine  has  been 
worked  out  in  Moscow  and  Is  divided  among 
several  U.S.  apparats.  It  Is  dangerotis  to 
overburden  any  single  apparat. 

In  testimony  Riven  In  Washington,  In 
March  1959,  PettT  Sergeyevlv  Derlabln, 
former  KGB  offlcer,  explained  this  decen- 
tralized strategy;  a  directive  has  also  been 
given  to  the  Sovco  apparat. 

Shipping  Otficial.  Yes,  Mr.  Suzhlnskl? 
Mr.  SuzHiNsai.  Oh,  'Vlasnik — when  are  we 
shipping  those  TV  sets   for   the  factory   in 
Kharkov? 

Shipping  Official.  On  the  11th.  They  go 
out  from  Brooklyn,  the  freighter  Volny. 

Mr.  StJZHiNSKi.  I  have  a  friend  up  in  Buf- 
falo, he  sells  television  sets.  I'd  like  to  throw 
a  little  business  his  way.  Say,  three  or  four 
of  the  sets? 

Shipping   Official.  Can  he  have  them  at 
our  Brooklyn  warehouse  by  the  10th,  sir? 
Mr.  SuzHiNSKi.  I'm  sure  he  can. 
Mr.  Edwards.  At  the  same  time,  Rudchen- 
ko begins  his  part  of  the  mission. 

Mr.  Alexis.  How  do  you  do.  Is  Mr.  Hor- 
vath at  home? 

Please  tell  him,  I'm  from  the  Rasko  Sou- 
venir  Co.     It's  about  those  loving  cups  he 
wants  to  order  for  the  factory  bowling  tour- 
nament. 
Mr.  Horvath.  Good  evening. 
Mr.  Alexis.  How  do  you  do,  sir. 
Mr.  Horvath.  Did  you  bring  the  catalog 
for  the  silver-plated  cups? 

Mr.  Alexis.  Yes,  but  I  hope  to  interest  you 
in  the  gold-plated  ones,  they're  far  more 
handsome. 

Mr.  Edwards.  They  have  given  each  other 
what  Is  called  the  parol,  or  password. 
Mr.  HOEVATH.  What  about  my  brother? 
Mr.  Alexis.  Believe  me.  I  don't  know  the 
first  thing  about  your  brother.    I'm  here  to 
see  how  you're  coming  along. 

Mr.  Alexis.  Will  It  be  ready  by  January  6? 
Mr.  Horvath.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexis.  I'm  having  a  TV  color  set  de- 
livered to  you  on  the  5th.  Remove  the  in- 
sides. Keep  It  for  yourself  and  your  wife. 
If  you  wish.  Substitute  what  you've  built 
inside  the  cabinet. 

When  you  get  the  machine  installed  call 
this  number.     Theyll  come  and  pick  up  the 
TV  set.     They  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Horvath.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards.  In  the  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  sta- 
tion freight  handler  Charlie  Agostlno  has 
knocked  off  work  to  eat  his  lunch.  He  no- 
tices   the    stencilling    on    two    crates.      On 
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orders  from  Moscow.  lf«Jar  Rudchenko,  alias 
Leon  Kremmena,  has  purchased  and  bad 
shipped  out  from  Buffalo  two  other  TV 
sets.  This.  In  order  that  the  third  set.  to  be 
shipped  on  the  7th,  wUl  arouse  no  undue 
suspicion.  Charlies  Afoatlno  wonders  why 
the  Russians  are  sending  TV  sets  from  Buf- 
falo. 

In  a  day  or  so  from  now.  he'll  mention 
It  to  a  neighbor,  a  patrolman  on  the  Buffalo 
police  force. 

In  the  same  way.  In  1953,  when  Jimmy 
Bozart.  14-year-old  Brooklyn  newsboy,  acci- 
dentally discovered  a  hollow  5-cent  piece 
He  showed  It  to  Patrolman  Frank  R.  Mllley 
and  the  boy's  curtoatty  led  ultimately  to 
Col  Rudolph  Abel. 

After  the  machine  has  been  assembled  and 
wrapped  In  a  blsuaket  tor  Insulation.  It  Is 
carefully  strapped  inside  the  empty  cabinet 
of  the  televUlon  set.  It  will  then  be  ready 
for  shipment. 

Mr  Dunicu*.  Tea,  read  It  to  me.  New 
York. 

Colonel  Guanv.  Is  ererythlng  on  sched- 
ule? 

Mr.  Denikkn.  Nosllp-ups. 

Send  a  telegram.  "T"  code.  Breshler. 
Bucharest.  Suggest  release  of  Stefan  Hor- 
vath  and  family  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Mr.  Sttzhinski.  Hello,  warehouse?  Have 
all  the  crates  been  received  on  that  order  for 
Kharkov? 

Good.  How  many  from  Buffalo?  All 
three?     Splendid. 

Mr.  Edwakos.  January  10.  The  freighter 
Volney  Is  being  loaded  with  cargo.  Tomor- 
row she  wUl  aaU  with  the  tide.  On  that 
same  day,  acting  on  a  phone  call.  n.S. 
seciirlty  agents.  Buffalo  branch  ofBce,  pay  a 
visit  to  this  television  repair  shop  on  Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

TV  Shop  Ownxh.  He  said  his  name  w:ts 
Kremmens.  I  never  saw  him  before.  He 
walked  In  here  cold  one  day  and  paid  spot 
cash  for  tliree  color  sets.  Had  two  of  them 
sent  down  to  New  York  City  and  the  third 
to  a  man  named  Horrath  here  In  town.  I 
get  a  40-percent  markup,  so  who  was  I  to  ask 
questions? 

Bttttalo  Agent.  Go  on. 

TV  Shop  Owner.  The  friend  sent  his  set 
back  here  and  then  I  reahipped  It  out  again 
to  the  New  York  people.  That  was  part  of 
tae  arrangement. 

Bttttalo  Acknt.  Did  you  open  the  crate? 
Did  you  look  Inside  the  set? 

TV  Shop  Ownxb.  What  for?  I  knew 
what's  inside  a  televlaloo  set.  I  was  getting 
paid  plenty  for  shipping  it.  Why  should  I 
ask  questions? 

Buvtalo  Agent.  Have  you  got  the  address 
of  this  Kremmens  man? 

TV  Shop  Owma.  He  never  gave  me  an 
address.  But  he  had  me  call  him  once 
about  delivery  date*  and,  I  wrote  It  down. 
He  was  at  the  Bijou  Botal. 

BUTTAiXi  AoBNT.  H**!  ptxlled  out.  What 
did  he  look  like?  Can  you  give  us  some  kind 
of  a  description? 

TV  Shop  Ownxb.  Well,  it's  hard  to  say 

BirrrALo  Agent.  Did  he  smoke  a  pipe? 

TV  Shop  Owneb.  Why,  yes,  sir.  Real 
strong  tobacco. 

Mr.  HoRVATH.  I  only  saw  him  once.  That 
time  he  came  here.  He  gave  the  right  pass- 
word, but  no  name.  He's  about  50.  tired 
looking.  I  nearly  forgot.  He  smokes  some 
kind  of  a  Turkish  or  maybe  It's  Bulgarian 
tobacco.  After  he  left,  my  wife  had  to  open 
the  window.    What'U  happen  to  me? 

BvTTAixi  Agent.  TouH  be  put  on  trial. 

Mr.  HORVATH.  What  about  my  brother? 

Agent.  You  were  his  sponsor.  Ynu  should 
know  the  Immigration  laws  as  well  as  I  do. 
If  a  sponsor  gets  in  trouble  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  i>arty  he  Is  sponsoring  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  country  under  any 
circumstances.  Horvmth,  why  In  Ood's  name 
didn't  you  come  to  us  and  tell  us**     We'd 


have  figured  some  way  for  you   to  seem   to 
work  with  them  and  help  your  brother. 

Mr.  Edwards.  The  "characteristics'  flle." 
Under  the  heading  "Smokers"  Is  a  notation 
about  one  Oeorge  Kalbfuss,  photographer's 
assistant,  living  in  New  York  City.  Eight 
years  ago  he  was  questioned  in  some  incon- 
clusive Investigation;  he'd  established  his 
complete  Innocence.  Fortunately.  U.S 
agents  had  noted  that  Mr  Kalbfuss  used  a 
highly  scented  Turkish  or  Bulgarian  pipe 
tobacco 

In  1950  the  fact  that  an  unknown  courier 
spy  was  Interested  In  chemistry  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Harry  Gold,  now  serving  30  years  at 
Lewisfcurg  Penitentiary 

Now,  the  New  York  branch  office  has  been 
alerted  Armed  with  a  search  warrant, 
signed  by  a  Federal  Judge,  agents  pay  Mr 
Kalbfuss  a  visit. 

A  shortwave  radio,  photographic  equip- 
ment, movli;  fl;m.  c<xled  memo  books,  a 
microdot  device  for  conden-^lni?  d<>cumentj> 
to  plnhead  size 

These  shoes,  as  passports  are  called,  fab- 
ricated by  a  cubbier  nr  specuili.st  In  false 
Identity  pap<»r9.  Hollowed  out  nall.^,  pencU.s, 
coins,  earrlr.gs,  and  cufflinks  for  carrying 
mersages 

New  York  Agent  No  1  Prtifessor  Grabel. 
are  these  your  slcctches'' 

Mr  Grabe:..  Thai  s  right  I  s\jpplled  them 
to  Leonard  Gregory 

New  York  Aglnt  No    1    George  Kalbfuss"' 

Mr  ALEXI5    Yes 

I  am  MaJ  Ale:cls  Nlknlaevlch  Rudchenkn. 
Soviet  army,  retired;  citizen  of  USSR.  I 
request  to  have  an  attorney  appointed  by 
the  New  York  Bar  As.«<iclatlnn 

New  York  Agent  No  1  We  know  you've 
been  given  a  course  In  U  ?<  legal  procedure, 
but  where  was  the  rryptogr.iphlc  machine 
delivered,  major"* 

Second  Agent  Here  we  are.  .Sovco  Ware- 
house In  Brooklyn 

Mr  EDWARoe  But.  at  the  warehouse  In 
Brooklyn,  It  Is  learned  that  all  consignments 
have  t>een  trucked  over  to  the  pier  where  the 
freighter  Volny  has  been  loading  cargo 

Mr  Orabel  Can't  you  stop  them?  Can't 
you  get  a  police  launch  and 

New  York  Agent  No  1  Take  It  easy.  Mr 
Grabel.  No,  we  cant — that  ud  create  an 
incident. 

Mr  Grabel  But  you  don't  know  Ynu 
don't  realize  what  they're  getting  away  with 

Mr.  HotiET  They  got  away  with  abso- 
lutely nothing,  Mr  Orabel  Remember  what 
I  told  you:  It  gets  to  be  a  kind  of  game? 
The  model  they  stole  has  the  wrong  com- 
ponents m  It.  Circuits  that  were  doctored, 
obsolete  parts  that  we  camouflaged.  It  may 
take  them  months  to  And  out  At  least. 
It'll  give  us  a  breathing  sp)ell. 

We  knew  It  was  Horvath  who  they'd  sub- 
verted In  building  E.  so  we  fed  him  what 
we  wanted  them  to  have  It's  something 
like  you  with  Gregory  only  this  time  Hor- 
vath   never    suspected    we    were    using    hlni 

Mr.    Grabel.  And    this    time    It    worked 

Mr.  HoLLET.  Yes.  It's  not  a  bad  haul. 
Gregory  Horvath.  Rudchenko  and  If  Rud- 
chenko  talks,  maybe  there'll   be  others 

Mr   Grabel.  Will  he  talk? 

Mr.  Hollet.  I  doubt  It.  not  an  old  timer 
like  him.  This  Is  merely  Journalistic  exag- 
geration, wishful  thinking  A  case  like  this 
one  is  far  from  closed.  We've  knocked  one 
apparat  out  of  action,  but  how  many  others 
are  working  on  the  same  assignment?  It 
may  be  months — or  years—  before  they're 
smoked  out.  They'll  keep  right  on  digging 
away  at  \u. 

Mr.  DxNixEN.  Next  time,  colonel  We'll 
get  It  next  time. 

Colonel  GuRixv    Of  course. 

Mr.  Denikkn.  By  the  way,  Tass  wants  to 
send  out  a  statement  on  this  arreet.  Let 
me  read  you  what  I've  prepared. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  no  knowledge 
of   this   man.     Furthermore   U  categorically 


denies  the  charges.  This  is  one  more  In- 
stance of  US  propaganda,  designed  to  Im- 
peril world  peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  EowARus  And  now  I  would  like  yuu 
to  meet  the  Uunurable  Roman  L.  Hruska. 

Senator  UauaiCA.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Edwards 

The  program  yuu  have  Just  seen  Is  based 
on  official  records.  It  tells  us  forcefully  that 
America  Is  under  constant  threat  from  enemy 
forces — more  peneuating,  persistent,  and 
powerful  than  most  people  realize. 

Communist  espionage  U  not  an  amateur 
activity.  Those  engaged  In  It  are  profes- 
sionals, highly  skilled  and  well  trained. 
They  work  grmiiy  and  for  keeps  to  get  in- 
formation which  U  needed  Uj  weaken  and 
eventually  to  destroy  us. 

Our  (43  billion  budget  for  defense  and 
security  shows  that  the  cold  war  is  real 
Authentic  programs  like  this  one  show  how 
some  of  tt  Is  fought.  At  all  times,  even  at 
this  very  hour,  actions  of  spys  continue 
throughovu  our  land  in  every  endeavor  re- 
lated to  our  national  security.  Your  law 
enforcen^nt  agencies  are  doing  a  courageous, 
elTeotUe  Job  In  combating  such  activities. 

But.  Utey  cannot  do  It  alone.  They  need 
the  C(K)peratlon.  understanding,  and  support 
of  an  alert,  responsible  citizenry.  A  cltlzenrv 
which  focuses  on  the  present  danger  and  yet 
retains  Its  balance 

With  such  an  aroused  and  Informed  people 
our  country's  secrets  and  safety  will  be  more 
secure — as  will  our  Individual  liberty  and 
national  heritage. 

Thank  you  and  goodnight 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  RE- 
QUmiNO       BALANCED       FEDERAL 

BUDGETS -WYOMING         RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with 
Senator  Bridces.  Senator  Cuktis,  and 
Senator  Cotton  in  the  effort  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  bal- 
anced Federal  budgets.  We  have  intro- 
duced Senate  Joint  Resolution  38  for 
this  purpcKe 

Acting  under  article  V  of  the  Coivstl- 
tutlon.  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  has  passed  a  resolution,  and 
the  Governor  has  sig^ned  It,  urging  Con- 
gress to  caU  a  constitutional  convention 
to  propose  such  an  amendment. 

I  congratulate  Wyoming  a«  a  leader 
in  this  move.  Increasing  interest  by  the 
States  In  the  serious  fiscal  matters  con- 
fronting the  Nation  is  gratifying.  I  am 
advised  that  State  taxpayer  groups  In 
many  States,  acting  In  concert  with  the 
National  Taxpayers'  Conference,  are 
deeply  concerned  over  conditions  as  they 
exist. 

The  situation  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  current  fiscal 
year,  *ill  have  balanced  Its  budget  only 
5  times  in  the  24  peacetime  years. 

The  Federal  debt  now  exceeds  $290 
billion,  and  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
is  costing  more  than  10  cents  out  of 
every  revenue  dollar. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  on 
January  11  testified  that  total  debt  In 
the  United  States  now  exceeds  a  trillion 
dollars — Individual  debt  more  than  $286 
billion:  corporate  debt  nearly  $360  bil- 
lion; State  and  local  debt  nearly  $70 
billion,  and  the  Federal  debt  more  than 
$290  billion. 

There  Is  certain  to  be  another  Federal 
deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30,  and  I  predict  still  another  defi- 
cit in  the  year  beginning  July  1.  Hie 
deficit  next  year  could  be  large.  In  -view 
of  a  possible  decline  tn  tax  rerenue  and 
prospects  for  Increased  expenditares. 

Another  huge  budget  deficit  at  this 
time,  combined  with  the  contlikuliv 
deficit  in  our  fordgn  payments  *^]^TyT. 
could  be  dangerous.  Budget  deflclta 
contribute  to  inflation.  Inflation  In- 
volves confidence  tn  the  dollar.  De- 
clining coiiflderu:e  in  the  dollar  wIH  re- 
sult in  further  kxis  of  gold. 

The  deficit  in  our  foreign  payments 
balance  has  already  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  $5  billion  of  our  gold  reserves  to  for- 
eigners in  3  years. 

Our  gold  reseires  are  now  at  their 
lowest  level  in  20  years;  we  have  )eca 
than  $18  billion.  Some  $12  bilbon  In 
gold  is  needed  to  back  our  currency  and 
deposits,  and  foreign  governments  aiKl 
banks  still  have  large  claims  on  our 
supply  11  they  choose  to  demand  pay- 
ment in  gold. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  balanced 
general  fund  budgets,  with  snrplcis  for 
debt  reduction,  if  we  are  to  preserve  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar.  The  ^f^^omlnff 
resolution  is  a  move  in  Vbt  right  dlrec- 
tloa  I  sincerely  hope  other  States  will 
follow,  and  that  Congress  will  camiAj. 

As  one  Member  of  the  VS.  Senate,  I 
deeply  appreciate!  the  action  by  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  the  activity  of  the 
National  Taxpayers*  Ccmference.  ^nd  its 
organizations  which  are  Interested  in 
tills  amendment 


PRESS  CONFERENCE  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  INTERIOR  UDALL 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  9th  of  Fehmaiy  I  r«wi, 

on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  a  letter  which 
I  had  addressed  to  the  Secretary  <tf  the 
Interior,  the  Honorable  Stewart  Ddall, 
inviting  him  to  clarify  the  Impreorton 
created  by  certain  press  reporta  on  the 
news  conference  which  he  had  held. 

I  stated  at  that  time,  and  hi  the  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Udall,  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  any  letter 
he  might  wish  to  issue  clarifying  his 
statement.  I  have  received  a  rttij  let- 
ter, which  was  dated  Febroary  13,  IMl. 
which  I  desire  imtiv  to  read. 

I  may  say.  In  that  connection,  that  I 
was  absent  from  the  dty  over  the  Lin- 
coln birthday  weekend,  and  did  not  re- 
turn unUl  Friday;  so  this  is  the  flzat 
opportunity  I  have  had  personally  to 
read  the  letter  into  the  Racoan.  The 
letter  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
reads  as  follows: 

DxAS  Pkancib:  'Hiis  Is  a  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  3,  UMl.  I  flat  teamed  ctf 
this  letter  about  2  pun.,  on  the  Ath  wbea  my 
press  secretary  exhibited  to  me  a  news  story 
based  on  your  comments  on  the  Senate  floor 
earlier  in  the  day.  As  your  remarks  and 
letter  (whicli  bore  a  S:SO  pjsu,  February  •. 
postmark — and  which  I  received  the  follow- 
ing day)  were  in  the  nature  of  a  p*rt«n»if|] 
attack  on  me,  in  self-defense  I  had  no  fy%ni^ 
but  to  take  the  discourteoiu  oourw  *n<i  reply 
to  It  through  the  press  media  prior  to  the 
Ume  that  it  arrived. 

My  reply,  I  confess,  was  motivated  In  part 
by  anger,  but,  as  someone  said  reoenUy. 
that  Is  "part  of  tlie  game  of  politics,"  too. 
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In  any  event,  I  made  the  following  state- 
ments to  the  AP  and  UP  reporters  (which 
you  have  undoubtedly  already  read)  and  T 
mtist  report  them  here  as  In  part  they  con- 
stitute my  reply  to  yotir  letter: 

"Senator  Cask  should  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self for  unloosing  a  mishmash  of  Innuendoes 
which  represent  a  sldeswlplng  attack  on  my 
character. 

"If  he  had  taken  the  time  to  read  the 
transcript  of  my  news  conference  he  would 
have  realized  that  all  of  his  'impressions'  are 
false. 

"If  he  would  have  bothered  to  talk  with 
his  South  Dakota  colleague — Bem  Reifel — 
or  the  other  three  Republican  Congressmen 
I  talked  to — he  could  have  quickly  ascer- 
tained that  projects  were  not  dlsctissed,  and 
that  nothing  improper  passed  between  us. 

"I  receive  a  dally  average  of  15  or  20  calls 
from  Senators  and  Representatives.  Surely, 
Senator  Case  does  not  contend  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  should  not  Initiate  con- 
versations   with    Members   of    Congress." 

As  a  Congressman  and  public  official  I 
have  always  gone  out  of  my  way  to  try  to 
understand  the  other  fellow  and  his  point 
of  view,  and  it  does  seem  te  me  that  per- 
haps both  of  lu  can  learn  something  from 
this  enootinter  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 

I  am  encioelng  for  your  scrutiny  a  copy 
of  the  press  conference  to  which  you  referred 
la  your  letter,  and  I  think  you  will  find  on 
panulng  it  thst  my  remarks  were  quite 
Btaailar  to  those  that  you  or  an|  other  for- 
mer Congressman  might  have  made  under 
the  drcn  unste  nces. 
Sincerely. 

STXW4XT  I*.  Udali^ 
Secre««rjr  of  the  Interior. 
^■B. — I  apfareciate  your  offer  to  x«ad  my 
VBfily  <m  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  I  beUeve 
taat  many  of  yoor  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
eated  in  my  eqd&natlcHi  and  rejoinder. 

SI..D. 

To  make  the  record  complete,  I  should 
place  in  the  Congressional  Rscord  the 
portion  of  the  transcript  of  the  press 
conference  when  the  Secretary  was  asked 
about  the  matter  and  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  press  story.    I  note  tn  read- 
ing this  material,  and  I  did  not  have 
access  to  the  transcript  until  the  Secre- 
tary sent  it  to  me.  that  there  was  con- 
siderable refo-eooe  to  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  location  of  the  saline  water 
plants,    "niat  was  a  matter  which  par- 
ticularly disturbed  me  because  I  won- 
dered if  the  Secretary  was  going  to  insti- 
tute a  review  of  the  location  of  all  five 
of  the  saline  water  plants.    The  one  that 
was  particularly  mentioned  by  the  press 
was  the  one  in  North  Carolina,  although 
the  transcript  reveals  that  the  Secretary 
also  referred  to  the  factors  which  were 
used  In  the  location  of  the  plant  in  Cali- 
fornia and  disclaimed  any  intention  to 
review  the  decisions  on  any  other  t-hw-n 
tbe  one  pn^xned  to  be  placed  tn  North 
Carolina. 

He  noted: 

We  were  fascinated  to  find  in  looking  back 
that  when  the  west  ooast  plant  waf;  located. 
there  were  two  locations  in  California,  one 
had  895  points  and  one  had  875  points,  but 
the  Secretary  chose  the  one  in  San  Diego, 
wiMre  a  partlcxUar  political  situation  exlated, 
wblch  had  625  points. 

The  comments  of  the  Secretary  are  of 
Interest  and  public  importance,  and  I 
mA  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  the  Secretary's  press  conference 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks,  insofar  as  it  per- 
tains to  this  matter. 
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Th^'e  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Becobb.  as  fellows: 

The  Pkbb.  Mr.  Secretary,  during  the  fight 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee,  some  'West- 
em  Republican  Congressmen  said  you  tele- 
phoned them  and  told  them  to  "shape  up  and 
vote  right."  If  they  wanted  a  sympathetic 
ear  In  the  Interior  Department  on  their 
reclamation  projects.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
n>ent  on  that? 

Secretary  Udaix.  I  could  never  quite  tell 
from  the  press  Jvst  exactly  what  they  said 
I  said.  I  hope  these  Congressmen  that  I 
talked  to  do  not  object  to  my  calling  them 
and  If  they  do.  I  think  that  they  Should 
say  BO.  It  never  was  quite  plain  to  me  from 
what  Mr.  Halleck  said  that  I  had  said  any- 
thing improper  or  that  I  had  done  anything 
other  than  perhaps  pass  the  time  of  day. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  did  anything  Im- 
proper. In  fact,  several  of  them — I  talked  to 
Democrats  and  Republicans — ^lots  of  them 
are  my  friends  and  I  -worked  with  them  and 
I  know  them.  I  believe  in  reasoning  with 
people,  and  if  I  tfld  anything  that  prevlons 
Secretaries  or  Cahtnet  offlcers  have  not  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  no  one  to  my 
mind  at  the  moment  has  said  that  I  did  such 
things.  Bo  I  reafly  would  await  the  bill  of 
particulars. 

The  Press.  Did  the  people  you  talked  to 
vote  right? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  got  a  result  or  two. 

The  Puss.  What  ta  yonr  hattlag  average' 

The  Press.  What  did  yon  tril  them,  Mr. 

Seo-etary?     Mr.   Chxnowcth    in    particular, 

he  is  one  of  those  who  voted  "no,"  or  voted 

"not  present." 

Secretary  Udaix.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  care  to  discuss  what  I  said  other  than 
to  say  that  I  think  aU  of  us  In  the  House 
understand  the  rules  of  the  game.  I  dis- 
cussed the  rules  of  the  game,  and  dtecuseed 
other  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

The  Paxss.  What  are  the  rule*  of  the 
game? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  If  anyone  who  has 
been  around  as  long  as  you  have,  Helen,  does 
not  know  the  rules  of  the  game.  I  am  afraid 
that  you  win  never  learn. 

The  Pkess.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thought  you 
we«  talking  about  this  new  administration. 
Isn't  that  what  you  mean  when  ytm  talk 
about  the  rules  of  the  game? 

Secretary  Udall.  When  I  say  the  rules  of 
the  game,  I  am  talking  about  the  rules  of 
national  jxjlltlos.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
administration,  other  than  perhafe  in  terms 
at  followttirough  and  field  generalship  and 
vigor,  perhaps — maybe  we  are  doing  things 
that  other  administrations  have  done  a 
little  more  effectively  tn  some  instanoes.  but 
I  think  that  the  rules  have  always  been  the 
same,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  doii^  anything 
new  or  different  than  has  been  done.  This 
Department  has  always  been  a  sensitive  area 
in  these  matters. 

The  Pszss.  Do  Prying  Pan  and  Bums  Credt 
still  have  the  pwlarlty  that  you  reportedly 
gave  them  earlier? 

Secretary  Udalu  I  never  did  give  Frying 
Pan  a  priority. 

The  Pasass.  Well,  there  -was  something,  I 
think  In  that  R£A  News,  that  you  had  given 
a  priority  to  Prying  Pan  and  Bunw  Creek. 

Secretary  Udall.  Maybe  the  REA  pec^le 
gave  it  prlOTlty.  In  my  last  press  oonfer- 
snoe.  or  sometime,  I  think  that  I  gave  pri- 
ority, or  as  examples  of  things  we  would 
give  priority  to.  Bums  Creek  and  San  Juan 
Chama.  Kava^o.  aad  those  are  two.  I  am 
interested  in  Frying  Pan.  but  I  did  not  say 
this  was  top  priority. 

The  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  back  to  that 
congressional  thing  for  a  OKMnent.  your  dis- 
cussions -with  the  Congressmen,  were  they 
taken  with  the  direction  or  knowledge  or 
acquiescence  of  the  President? 
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Secretary  Udaix.  I  think  It  waa  generally 
known,  and  It  was  wldtiy  raported  in  the 
press  that  some  at  til*  paopl*  at  the  White 
House  were  participating  In  dlacusalons.  I 
think  this  is  prci;>er  anil  ••  It  should  be. 

I  received  no  direetloika  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  I  did  talk  with  Mine  of  his  people. 

The  Paxss.  When  70a  were  a  Congress- 
man, were  you  called  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  asked  to  vote  on  certain  things? 

Secretary  Udalx.  Well,  you  see,  I  served 
for  six  years  where  the  party,  not  my  party, 
was  in  power,  and  I  had  contacts  with  peo- 
ple In  the  Interior  Department  very  fre- 
quently, very  frequent  contacts.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  had  a  call  from  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  but  I  had  conversations  with 
people  in  the  Department  o€  a  similar  tenor. 

The  Pezss.  Mr.  Secretary 

Secretary  Uoau..  Let  me  be  very  c&ndld 
about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  this  admin- 
istration and  the  various  Cabinet  people 
and  othws  did  anything  different  than  has 
been  done  under  other  circumstances. 

Charlie  Halleck,  for  example,  styles  him- 
self as  a  "gut  flgbtw"  and  a  guy  who  plays 
the  game  to  the  hilt.  I  am  afraid  he  does 
not  Like  it  when  other  p^ofde  play  the  game 
to  the  hilt,  too.  That  la  really  about  what 
it  got  down  to,  it  seemed  to  me. 

The  Pazss.  Mr.  Secretary,  under  the  rules 
of  the  game,  since  Mr.  Chenoweth  did  not 
vote  as  you  hoped  he  wrmld,  what  happens 
to  Frying  Pan? 

Secretary  Uoall.  I  was  not  terribly  un- 
happy with  what  he  did,  and  we  do  not  in 
this  Department — we  handle  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  bills  that  pass  In  Congress.  It  has 
never  been  the  tradition  oi  the  committees 
on  the  Hill,  because  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
neas  and  the  fact  that  we  have  to  cooperate, 
nor  of  this  Depextment,  to  engage  in  little 
partisan  forays. 

You  get  down  to  the  question  of  priori- 
Uea,  which  is  a  different  matter.  Certainly 
someone  who  has  voted,  let  us  say,  to  deny 
consideration  to  the  baalc  administration 
program,  if  be  shows  up  with  bat  in  hand 
the  next  week  and  says.  "Here  is  my  pro- 
gram; give  me  some  help,  naturally  if  there 
are  other  Congressmen  who  have  programs 
you  might  give  them  a  little  attention  be- 
fore you  do  the  other  fellow. 

The  Pmzss.  Does  that  mean  he  is  in  pretty 
bad  shape  on  Prying  Pan? 

Secretary   Udall.  No,  I  would  not  say  so. 

The  Psxss.  Did  his  vote  affect  Prying  Pan 
In  any  way? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well.  It  la  not  a  matter 
simply  of  it  affecting  his  relationships  here. 
I  tliink  that  his  vote  and  the  vote  of  other 
Republican  Congressmen  had  a  very  tre- 
mendous impact  on  some  of  the  people  tn 
Che  Hotise  who  voted  on  the  other  side 

They  have  memories,  after  all.  and  I  am 
perhaps  talking  more  as  a  House  Member,  a 
former  House  Member,  than  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, but  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  con- 
cerned about  was  not  necessarily  the  effect 
down  here,  but  what  Is  the  effect  on  your 
colleagues  who  have  a  vote  on  prograni.s 
that  affect  many  areas  of  this  country? 

The  Press.  Mr  Secretary,  did  you  have  an 
exchange  with  Representative  Lknnon  on 
this  matter? 

Secretary  Udall.  No,  I  had  no  contact 
with  him. 

The  Pszss.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you 
talked 

Secretary  Udall.  I  take  that  back.  He 
sent  me  a  wire,  and  I  sent  him  a  letter 
yesterday. 

The  Paxsa.  Have  you  talked  with  Senator 
Manshzlo  about  his  copper  cartel  program? 

Secretary  Udall.  No,  I  have  not. 

The  Paxss.  Do  you  have  any  comment  to 
make  on  that? 

Secretary  Udall.  No. 


The  Paxss.  Tou  do  not  want  to  say  any- 
thing fttfther  on  the  Lknnon  thing.  Just  that 
there  was  an  exchange? 

Secretary  Udau..  I  answered  your  ques- 
tion, and  I  had  an  exchange. 

The  Paxss.  There  was  no  exchange  prior 
to  the  vote  of  Congressman  Lknnon? 

Secretary  Udall.  Not  with  me:   no. 

The  Paxss.  Concerning  the  desallnlzatlon 
plant  in  North  Carolina? 

Secretary  Udall.  This  was  a  plant  where  I 
think  the  decision  on  this  was  announced 
on  the  17th  of  January  This  was  one  which 
came  under  the  general  rule  that  I  an- 
nounced, of  reviewing  last-minute  decisions, 
and  naturally  there  was  Interest  tn  this  on 
the  Hill,  and  this  came  Into  the  picture 
But  I  had  no  personal  contact  with  the 
Congressman  on  it 

The  Paxss.  Has  the  review  of  that  situa- 
tion been  completed? 

Secretary  Udall.  The  review  Is  underway 
now. 

The  Prkss.  It  Is  still  underway'' 

Secretary  Udall  That  Is  right  I  might 
comment,  and  this  will  give  you  an  Idea, 
to  talk  about  the  rules  of  the  game,  as  to 
this  particular  saline  water  plant,  there  were 
five  of  them,  ^u  know  They  had  an  ad- 
visory board  which  determines  where  It 
would  be  located  and  a  selection  board.  I 
think  it  is  called,  and  using  1,000-polnt- 
ratlng  scale,  this  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach,  NC, 
location  which  got  It  had  885  points,  and 
Port  Orange  had  880,  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  itself  is  almost  reason  for  some  re- 
view. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  were  politics 
In  this,  but  I  am  saying  that  maybe  a  little 
bit  of  the  rules  of  the  game  are  In  It  We 
were  fascinated  to  find  tn  looking  back  that 
when  the  west  coast  plant  was  located,  there 
were  two  locations  In  California,  one  had 
896  points  and  one  had  876  points,  but  the 
Secretary  chose  the  one  tn  San  Diego,  where 
a  particular  political  situation  existed,  which 
had  825  points. 

The  PxEsa.  Would  you  name  the  two 
higher  ones,  there,  sir? 

Secretary  Udall  One  was  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. Calif.  This  was  announced  In  October 
of   1989. 

What  I  am  doing,  I  think  there  Is  ample 
precedent  for 

The  Phess  There  were  p<^)litlcal  rin.sldera- 
tlons  In  the  selection  of  the  San  Diego  plant? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  am  saying  that  these  were  the  facts  You 
can  draw  conclusions  if  you  want  to 

The  Press.  Well,  ts  there  any  thought  of 
changing  that  West  Coa.st  pi  int  or  any  other 
of  the  saline  water  plants'* 

Secretary  Udall  No  these  ;irp  all  deci- 
sions which  are  final  The  onlv  renson  the 
other  one  has  come  under  ri",  ipw  i-*  that 
It  was  done  In  the  last  week 

The  Press.  What  do  these  points  reUte  to. 
Mr.  Secretary?  What  did  the  1,000  p.olnt8 
relate  to? 

Secretary  Udm.l.  It  ts  Ju.st  a  rating  scale  of 
1.000  points  which  consists  of  several  dif- 
ferent factors,  such  as  the  cooperation  ex- 
tended and  the  nature  ^^f  the  site,  and  It 
is  a  rating  scale  that  the  selection  committee 
rigged  up.  a  rather  involved  one 

The  Press.  Mr,  Secretary,  what  wa-s  the 
figxire  on  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach? 

Secretary  Udall.  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach  scored 
885  out  of  a  possible  1.000,  and  Port  Orange. 
Pla.,  had  880.  and  Greenport.  Long  Island, 
815,  and  Virginia  Beach,  Va  ,  810 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  release 
from  the  oCBce  of  Alton  Lennon.  a  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body,  now  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  dated  January  28. 
1961. 


The  release  states  that  Mr.  Lennon. 
in  a  telegram  sent  to  Secretary  Udall, 
said  in  part: 

Your  aid.  Orren  Beaty,  is  quoted  in  the 
Star-News  newspaper.  Wilmington,  N C,  Fri- 
day, January  37,  19fll,  as  follows:  "Udall's 
aid  said  the  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach  plant  'U 
one  of  the  11th  hour  decisions  subject  to 
review'  and  added  that  the  decision  is  tied 
up  with  the  current  Qght  over  llberallxing 
the  Rules  Committee.  He  said  'Democratic 
members  on  Capitol  Hill'  are  putting  pres- 
sure on  the  Interior  Department  to  use  the 
plant  as  a  lever  over  Representative  Alton 
Lennon.  In  an  effort  to  swing  him  over 
to  Speaker  Sam  Ratbxtrn's  side  " 

Mr.  Lennon  goes  on  to  say : 

I  have  a  right  to  know  who  these  Indi- 
viduals are  In  the  Congress,  or  otherwise, 
that  your  ofBce  says  are  putting  the  pressure 
on  you  to  use  the  review  of  the  selection  of 
Wrlghtsvllle  Beach.  NC  ,  as  the  site  for  the 
East  Coast  Saline  Water  Demonstration 
Plant  as  a  lever  over  me  In  an  effort  to  per- 
suade me  to  change  my  position  with  respect 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee 

Mr.  President,  along  with  general  re- 
ports on  the  press  conference.  It  was  my 
learning  of  this  incident  which  aroused 
my  special  interest,  because  I  had  been 
active  in  legislation  to  locate  the  saline 
water  plants,  as  had  the  distinguished 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  EngleI. 

One  of  the  plants  had  been  located 
in  South  Dakota.  I  was  Interested  in 
knowing  whether  the  call  to  my  con- 
gre.sslonal  colleague.  Representative 
Reifel.  had  anything  to  do  with  sug- 
gesting a  possible  relocation  for  that 
plant.  I  learned,  upon  inquiry,  that  no 
mention  of  that  particular  plant  was 
made  in  the  conversation  which  was  held 
with  Mr.  Reifel 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Telegram      to      Hon       Stewart      L       Udall. 

Secretart  or  the   Interior.   Washington. 

DC 

I  attempted  to  reach  you  by  telephone 
t.>day  but  was  uuable  to  do  so 

Yo\ir  aid,  Orren  Beaty,  Is  quoted  In  the 
.star-News  newspaper.  Wilmington.  NC  .  Frl- 
d.iy,  January  27,  1961,  as  follows:  "Udalls 
aid  said  the  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach  plant  Is  one 
of  the  lith  hour  decisions  subject  to  review' 
and  added  that  the  decUion  is  tied  up  with 
the  current  fight  over  liberalizing  the  Rules 
Committee  He  said  'Democratic  Members 
on  Capitol  Htir  are  putting  pressure  on  the 
Interior  Department  to  use  the  plant  as  a 
lever  over  Representative  Alton  Lennon. 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina.  In  an  effort  to 
swing  htm  over  to  Speaker  Sam  Ratbitins 
side   ' 

I  am  shocked  and  amazed  that  such  a 
statement  should  come  from  your  Depart- 
ment and  be  given  to  the  press,  without  at 
least  doing  me  the  courtesy  of  communicat- 
ing with  me  or  my  ofnce  before  such  a  state- 
ment was  released  to  the  press  by  your  office. 

I  have  a  right  to  know  who  these  indi- 
viduals are  in  the  Congress,  or  otherwise,  that 
your  office  says  are  putting  the  pressure  on 
you  to  use  the  review  of  the  selection  of 
Wrlghtsvllle  Beach.  NC  .  as  the  site  for  the 
east  coast  saline  water  demonstration  plant 
as  a  lever  over  me  In  an  effort  to  persuade 
me  to  change  my  position  with  respect  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

This  suggested  threat  or  blackmail  of  a 
Member  of  Congress   Is   Inconceivable  and   I 
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believe  will  be  rightfully  resented  by  the  falr- 
tiilnkln^  people  of  North  Carolina  and  Amer- 
ii:a.  North  Carolina  gave  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  to  the  new  Democratic  administration 
14  electoral  votes.  My  congraaslonal  district. 
:.i.d  tu  an  appreciable  degree  through  my 
e7u7t;i.  gave  to  our  national  ticket  in  evrfiss 
uf  u  28.000  majority,  which  is  better  than 
5U  percent  of  the  majority  North  Carolina 
guve  tu  our  President  and  Vice  President. 

I  am  sure  you  have  been  advised  through 
your  own  Department  that  the  selection  of 
Wrighuvllle  Beach.  N.C..  was  baaed  on  the 
evaluation  of  sites  made  by  an  independent. 
out  of  Goveriunent.  site  selection  board,  and 
Uuit  political  considerations  did  not  enter 
into  tlM  choice.  I  am  sure  you  have  further 
been  advised  by  your  own  Department  that 
WrlghuviUe  Beach  has  tiie  highest  rating  of 
cities  considered  by  the  selection  hoard  and 
that  the  choice  by  the  former  Secretary  of 
Interior  was  on  this  basis  only.  Just  as  it  was 
in  the  selection  of  the  four  other  demonstra- 
tiuu  plants  across  the  Nation. 

Alton  Lkvhon. 
Member  oj  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  con- 
cluding, Mr.  PiTsldent,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  whicb  was  pub- 
lished in  the  WllmlDgk>n.  N.C..  Morning 
Star  of  January  27.  1961.  which  occa- 
sioned the  telecram  from  Representative 
Lewnon,  be  printed  in  the  Recokv  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows: 

Politics  Thkcat  to  SALin  Plamt  st 

WaicRTSvxuji 

(By  Bob  Oanson) 

▲n  aid  to  Gov.  Terry  San/ord  said  Thiizaday 

that  the  Chief  Executive  is  "keeping  rlfslj 

In  touch"  with  Washington  officials  on  the 

proposed   saline   water   conversion   plant  In 

WrighUviUe  Beach. 

But  a  report  from  Washington  IhuzBday 
night  Indicated  the  proposed  plant  Is  be- 
coming a  political  football  In  connection 
with  the  fight  to  enlarge  the  House  Bules 
Committee. 

Graham  Jones,  press  secretary  to  fianlord. 
said  the  Governor  called  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  Udall  lliursday  after  learning 
of  a  report  quoting  Ddall  as  not  being  In 
favor  of  11th  hour  decisions.  Tlis  ^twriainif 
to  locate  the  plant  In  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach  was 
made  by  Interior  Secretary  Fred  Beaton  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  Xiaenhower  adminis- 
tration. An  aid  to  Udall  confirmed  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  with  the  Wilmington 
Morning  Star  Thursday  night,  that  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sanford  had  conferred  earlier  In 
the  day  by  telephone. 

Udall's  aid  said  the  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach 
plant  "is  one  of  the  11th  hour  decisions  sub- 
ject to  review"  and  added  that  the  decision  Is 
tied  up  with  the  current  fight  over  liberalis- 
ing the  Rules  Committee. 

He  said.  "Democratic  members  on  Capitcfl 
Hill"  are  putting  pressure  on  the  Tnt^MH^r 
Department  to  use  the  plant  as  a  lever  orsr 
Representative  Alton  Lemmoh,  Democrat^  oC 
North  Carolina.  In  an  effort  to  swing  him  over 
to  Speaker  Sam  Ratboxm 's  side. 

Ratburm  is  attemptli^  to  force  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Bjjies  group  to  break  the  Bepuh- 
llcan -southern  Democrat  coalition  which  is 
expected  to  oppose  many  points  In  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  program.  Ixwnum  has 
indicated  lie  la  opposed  to  tlie  Bayburn  plan. 

Lennon  was  attending  a  meeting  In 
Wa&hlngton  Thursday  night  and  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

Jones  said  Sanford  had  been  attempting 
to  contact  Lcnmom  all   day,   but  had 
unable  to  do  so.     He  noted  that  In  a  pr« 


conXerence  Thursday,  Sanford  said  "the 
plant  should  be  and  would  be  located  at 
Wrlghtsvllle  Beach." 

flanfonl  was  aSked  at  his  proas  conference 
U  bm  had  dlscuased  the  rule  fight  with 
members  of  the  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion. He  said  "Yes."  Asked  to  be  more 
specific.  Sanford  said:  "I  wouldn't  care  to 
discuss  that  matter  further." 

Jcrfin  Slear.  administrative  assistant  to 
Lnrjrorr,  said  Thursday  night  that  the  state- 
ment of  Udall's  aid  does  not  surprise  him. 
but  that  It  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of 
it.  He  said  he  believes  Lennon  is  unaware 
of  the  development. 

Wrlghtsvllle  Beach  Mayor  Jack  Thompson 
said  he  had  not  heard  of  the  development 
concerning  Lennon  prior  to  a  call  from  the 
Wilmington  Morning  Star  and  did  not  know 
enough  about  the  new  development  to  com- 
ment on  it. 

He  said,  however,  that  he  had  held  several 
conferences  Thursday  with  different  agencies 
and  "we  still  feel  pretty  good  about  It.  I 
dont  think  we  stand  too  much  chance  to 
lose  It  (the  plant)  as  a  result  of  Udall's 
rerlew." 

Jones  said  Sanford  is  keeping  in  touch 
with  Washington  offlclals  "on  this  matter  of 
great  Importance  to  southeastern  North 
CarOttna."  He  declined  to  go  Into  detail  on 
the  substance  of  Sanford's  conversation  with 
Udall,  aaytng  "That  would  be  up  to  Udall 
to  release." 

XTdall  declined  to  reveal  the  subject  of  the 
tanc. 

The  Governor's  press  secretary  did  say 
Sanford  regards  the  original  decision  to  lo- 
cate the  saline  plant  In  WrlghtsvUle  Beach 
as  "not  a  partisan  matter." 

Jones  pointed  out  that  Sanford  has  been 
•"ecrupulotisly  careful"  not  to  Interfere  with 
dedsions  facing  Members  of  the  North 
Carolina  congressional  delegation. 

As  an  example,  Jones  cited  Sanford's  re- 
cent appearance  on  a  nationally  televised 
show  where  the  Governor  was  asked  how  he 
felt  about  a  medical  care  program  financed 
through  social  security.  The  Ooverncw  re- 
plied In  substance  that  this  question  could 
properly  be  handled  by  the  capable  men  who 
represent  North  Carolina  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

He  quoted  Sanford  as  saying  Thursday 
that  "Congressman  Lennon  represents  that 
district  and  represents  it  well." 

Sanford's  statements  were  made  prior  to 

the  disclosure  alx>ut  Lenkon  by  Udall's  aid. 

Thib  report  that  the  decision  might  i>e  re- 

Tsned  was  what  sent  Sanford  hurrying  to  the 

phone  to  contact  Udall,  Jones  said. 

The  PRESEDING  KyPFlCER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  IDakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanifnous  consent  that 
I  may  pitxeed  for  10  seconds,  merelF  to 
■ay  tl»t  Secretary  Udall  has  subee- 
<rtenfly  announced  that  the  plant  In 
Iforth  Carolina  will  remain  where  It  was 
sited,  and  It  is  not  being  changed.  I 
want  that  In  the  Record  in  justice  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  SouUi  Dakota 
has  expired. 
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MOMENT  OP  TRUTH  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
racoKuMtan  again  tn  the  morning  hour. 
«H  oIlMr  MemboY  who  haye  sought 
recognition  having  been  recognized. 

I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  on 
the  Congo. 


The  moment  of  truth  in  the  Congo  has 
now  arrived. 

The  conf'osion  in  the  Congo  calls  for 
the  dij^lay  of  spirit  and  determination 
by  the  U2J. 

If  this  spirit  and  determination  are 
nat  present  now.  the  peace  of  Africa  and 
the  world  is  endangered  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.N.  Secretery  General 
Hammarskjold  seriously  undermined. 

The  resolution  adopted  early  on  the 
morning  of  February  21  by  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  urges  that  the  United 
Nations  take  immediately  all  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
civil  war  in  the  Congo,  including  ar- 
rangements for  cease  fire,  the  halting  of  ' 
all  military  operations,  the  prevention  of 
clashes,  and  the  use  of  force,  if  neces- 
sary in  the  last  resort. 

There  is  ample  authority  for  the  U.N. 
to  use  force  to  carry  out  its  mandate  in 
the  Congo.  Secretary  Hammarskj old's 
representative,  Raieshwar  Dayal,  ap- 
parently defines  this  resolution  to  mean 
that  the  U J^.  force  must  enforce  a  cease 
fire  by  the  forces  which  are  cooperating 
with  the  U.N.— those  of  Leopold-ville. 
ElizabethvlUe,  and  the  mining  State  of 
South  Kasai — ^but  give  the  U.N.  force  no 
authority  to  oppose  the  Gizenga-Lu- 
mumbaist  forces  from  Stanleyville  which 
do  not  acknowledge  the  control  or  au- 
thority of  the  U.N.  It  Is  these  Commu- 
nist-backed and  openly  Communist- 
supplied  forces  which  are  now  moving 
into  Leopoldville  Province  and  on  Leo- 
poWviUe,  tlie  national  capital;  and  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  this  la  not  being  done 
as  a  calculated  Communist  probe,  aggres- 
sive and  brassy,  to  capture  the  Congo 
while  the  free  world  Is  thinking  and 
talking. 

Such  self -paralysis  by  the  forces  of 
freedom  is  intoleraWe.  The  U24.  mis- 
sion is  to  maintain  at  least  the  stattis 
quo  it  found  in  the  Congo,  and  that 
means  heading  oflF  the  Gizenga  forces. 
Whether  Mr.  Dayal  should  go  or  stay  is 
Mr.  Hammarskj  old's  business,  for  it  is 
Mr.  Hammardcjold  who  is  on  trtel  here, 
not  his  lieutenant,  and  the  stakes  are 
very  high.  Prime  Minister  Nehru's  bad^- 
ing  for  Mr.  Hanunarskjokl  strengthens 
his  hand.  There  is  no  Ume  to  daUy; 
the  U.N.  force  has  its  mandate  backed 
by  the  principal  powers  of  the  free  world 
and  by  President  Kennedy's  solemn  dec- 
laration of  U..S.  determlnatk>n  to  sup- 
port the  U.N.  in  the  Coogo  and  it 
is  at  the  Rubicon.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  up  by  ordering  military  action, 
or  to  shut  up  and  igravely  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  world. 


THE       WnJKINSON       REPORT       ON 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Bftr.  President,  on 
February  22.  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits],  placed  in 
the  Rscoao  a  statement  on  Federal  aid 
to  educatkxi.  and  defined  the  position  of 
the  Republican  Party  on  this  important 
iiuestkxi  in  terms  of  tlie  IdM  party  plat- 
form. The  Senator  from  New  York  de- 
sired to  show  that  my  statement  tA.  pro- 
posed    Republican     principles,     which 
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charted  a  course  for  the  handling  of  the 
Nation's  educational  needs  without  re- 
sort to  Federal  Oovemment  aid,  was  a 
personal  view  and  not  the  party's.  With 
this  I  agree.  He  went  on  to  quote  from 
the  1960  Republican  Party  platform  a 
section  pertaining  to  "Federal  support 
to  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  by 
a  program  of  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction." 

This  was  inserted  into  the  platform 
over  the  strenuous  objections  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  platform  committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Education.  Science,  and 
Technology.  There  was  more  than  a 
suggestion  at  the  time  that  the  section 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  delegates.  However,  it  went 
through  the  convention  without  a  floor 
debate  and  without  the  delegates  having 
a  real  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  wisdom  of  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  real  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  Republicans  on  this  issue 
has  been,  at  the  very  least,  obscured. 
But  that  has  been  settled  rather  con- 
clusively in  recent  days  through  a  can- 
vass of  the  1,331  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  by  Mr.  Ernest 
L.  Wilkinson,  president  of  Brigham 
Young  University  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Platform  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Science,  and  Technology. 

President  Wilkinson  sent  ballots  to 
the  delegates  asking  them  to  express 
their  views  on  general  Federal  aid  to 
education,  first,  for  schoolteachers'  sal- 
aries and,  second,  for  construction  of 
school  buildings. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Wilkinson  received  the 
views  of  63  percent  of  these  delegates. 
And  these  views  showed  that  only  3  per- 
cent favored  and  96  percent  opposed  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries— 1  percent  not  voting.  On  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction, 18  percent  of  the  delegates 
were  in  favor  and  81  percent  opposed  to 
the  idea — 1  percent  not  voting. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that 
of  the  New  York  delegates  replying  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  survey,  only  1  voted  in 
favor  of  Federal  aid  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries while  22  voted  against  it.  On  the 
issue  of  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction, only  6  New  York  delegates  fa- 
vored the  idea  while  18  opposed  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  New  York's 
total  delegation  was  not  represented  in 
this,  but  only  22. 

In  reporting  his  findings  to  Republi- 
can National  Chairman  Thrttston  Mor- 
ton, Mr.  Wilkinson  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

The  overwhelming  and  decisive  vote  of  the 
delegates  against  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction (81  percent  agalnat  to  18  percent 
for )  makes  It  plain  tbat  the  particular  planlc 
adopted  at  Chicago  on  that  subject  was  not 
a  true  reflection  of  the  convictions  of  four 
out  of  every  five  delegates.  I  think  we  should 
recognize  that  with  the  eltuatlon  as  tt  was 
at  Chicago  It  waa  virtually  impossible  for 
the  delegates  to  then  fairly  vote  on  this 
subject.  And  they  did  not.  In  reality,  vote 
on  it. 

Members  of  Congrees  should  not.  there- 
fore, feel  bound  by  this  plank  of  the  plat- 


form, but  should  give  due  consideration  to 
the  expressed  view  of  81  percent  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wilkinson  report 
to  Chairman  Morton  has  been  officially 
released  to  the  press,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  recKjrt,  a  part 
of  which  is  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mor- 
ton, printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
Wt.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows : 

BnUiHAM    YolNG    U.NIVERSITY 

Proio.  Utah.  February  22.  1961 
Hon.  Thrvston  Morton. 

Chairman,   Republican   Naf.jnal   CorninttCfC, 
Washington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairma.n  At  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  held  In  July  1960. 
at  Chicago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  .serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Republican  piatform  commit- 
tee to  which  I  was  duly  elected  by  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  my  home  State  jf  Utah 

A.9  a  member  of  that  romn^Utee  and  possi- 
bly because  of  my  po-siti  m  a,s  president  of  a 
large  university,  although  I  had  indicated  uiy 
preference  for  another  committee.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  subcommittee  en  education, 
science,  and  technology.  On  thai  cummittee 
were  11  men  and  women,  from  the  States  ol 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Maine,  Mlsf^Lssippl.  Montana. 
Nebraska,  Okl%homa.  Rho-lt*  I-^lajid.  South 
Dakota.  Utah  and  Wyoming  At  the  outset 
Hon  Gordon  Allott.  Senat"r  from  Colorado. 
was  designated  as  chairman  by  the  officials  of 
the  convention  and  the  commltt-ee  honored 
me   by  electing  me   vice   chairman 

Just  before  the  convent:  m  we  niet  3  days 
as  a  subcommittee,  hearing  wltnes.s«s  and 
drafting  a  plank  to  be  pres'-nted  to  the  full 
committee.  Two  of  the  most  Important 
questions  that  arose  were  whether  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  favor  i  1 )  Federal  aid 
to  States  for  the  payment  of  8chcK)lteachers' 
salaries,  and  (2)  Federal  aid  to  States  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  elementary 
and  secondary  scImj^jIs 

On  the  first  question  the  committee  from 
the  start  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  such  aid  was  not  In  the  public  Intere.st 
As  to  the  second.  It  was  also  apparent  from 
the  start  that  nearly  all  members  were  of 
the  opltnlon  that  It  was  also  unwise  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  enter  this  new  field 
of  financial  support 

The  chalnnan.  however  favored  the  second 
proposal  It  was  therefore  debated  fully  and 
freely  for  a  number  of  days,  tlie  chairman 
(with  the  acquiescence  of  the  other  members 
who  were  willing  to  hear  all  arguments)  not 
putting  It  to  a  vote  until  possible  Influences 
and  pressures  had  been  brought  to  bear  to 
change  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee However,  despite  the  pressures 
and  late  night  sessions,  a  majority  of  seven 
to  four  held  steadfast  against  endorsing  any 
such  aid  They  had  been  duly  ap^wlnted  to 
write  a  part  of  the  platform,  had  arrived  at 
their  own  views  based  on  the  facU  presented 
to  them  as  to  what  was  m  the  public  inter- 
est, and  refused  to  yield  t.i  the  entreaties  and 
blandl.^hment.s  of  anyone 

The  subcommittee  majority  maintained 
this  stand  basically  for  the  following 
re.xsons 

First— they  felt  that  Federal  lud  to  schools 
was  Incon.slstent  with  the  time-honored 
tradition  of  our  country  and  the  spirit  of  our 
Constitution  I>xral  support  and  control  of 
education  has  been  and  is  about  the  most 
cherished  of  governmental  functions  which, 
up  to  the  present,  the  States  have  preserved 

Second,  they  believed  that  Federal  aid 
to  schools  would  ultimately  be  accompanied 
by  Federal  control. 

While  the  present  Congress  could  give 
financial  supf>ort  and  also  promise  no  Fed- 


eral dictation,  the  very  allocation  of  funds 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Education 
would  In  and  of  Itself  shift  administrative 
control  from  State  legislatures  and  local 
boards  of  education  to  Federal  and  State 
bureaucracies  (departments  of  education). 
Moreover,  since  the  action  of  one  Congress 
Is  not  binding  on  another,  a  new  Congress 
could  ImiKJse  more  serious  and  drastic  con- 
trols on  the  recipients  of  the  Federal  grants. 

Third  -the  uncontradicted  facts  showed 
th.i*  either  the  shortage  of  classroom  space 
In  the  country  had  been  grossly  exaggerat4^d 
or  had  drainatlcally  decreased  In  the  last  6 
ye.irs  Thus  In  October  of  1964  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  without  any  real  survey. 
h.-id  testified  to  a  deficiency  of  370.000  class- 
rooms In  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  which  he  expected  to  Increase.  Not 
to  be  outdone  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
the  s,-nate  Education  Committee.  In  1965, 
predicted  that  by  1958  there  would  be  a 
shortage  of  600.000  cLissrooms 

In  I'j.'j'J.  however,  the  U  3  Office  of  Educa- 
tion caiivasaed  the  Slate  Departments  of 
Kducatinn  regarding  the  existing  shortage. 
The  replies  showed  a  shortage  of  only  132.400 
classrfx)ms  i  which  certainly  was  not  under- 
-sUiTd).  and  that  over  the  past  5  years. 
while  enrullmt-nts  In  our  secondary  and  ele- 
mentury  .schools  Increased  20  percent,  the 
number  (<f  available  classrooms  Increased  30 
percent  In  December  of  1969  the  Chief  of 
the  Pri'jf'Cllon  section  of  the  U.S  Office  of 
F.d'i^ation  estimated  the  construction  need 
m  the  ensuing  10  ye.u-s  at  61.000  classrooms 
annually.  wherea.<;  over  the  past  5  years  we 
hid   built  68  000   classrooms  per   year 

Th''"  iibove  li!f'  rmatlon  has  now  been  cor- 
r>bor.iied  by  the  message  sent  to  the  Con- 
nr"-ss  iv!i  this  week  by  President  Kennedy 
In  that  message  he  estimated  that  over  the 
next  10  years  the  Nation  will  need  appro.xl- 
m-\'ely  600.000  classrooms  That  averages 
60  000  a  year  Because  over  the  last  5  years 
we  have  been  building  an  average  of  68.000 
per  year,  it  Is  clear  that  for  us  to  maintain 
our  present  rate  of  school  construction  would 
be  more  thin  adequate,  and  could  even  de- 
cline m  the  1060s  and  still  provide  stifflclent 
c!a.'sro<ims 

The  plain  fact,  therefore,  emerges  that 
while  there  may  have  been  an  emergency 
a  few  years  ago.  that  emergency  has  already 
pa.ssed  There  Is  no  present  emergency  sit- 
uation, except  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  like  to  substitute  more  centralized 
Federal  Government  for  less  local  autonomy 
and  control. 

And  of  even  more  Importance,  the  evidence 
was  clear  that  within  2  years  the  annual  en- 
rollment Increases  In  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  will  begin  to  decline.  Be- 
twef'n  1950-€0  enrollments  Increased  44  per- 
cent Between  1960-70  the  Increase  will  only 
be  between  20  and  22  percent  or  one-half 
of  what  It  has  been  the  last  decade  These 
figures  could  not  be  challenged,  for  the 
children   are   already    born. 

TTie  majority  of  the  committee  was  there- 
f  >re  of  the  clear  opinion  that  we  would 
sucressfuUy  meet  our  educational  needs 
without  any  program  of  general  Federal  aid. 
Indeed,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Federal  aid,  unless  of  mammoth  propor- 
tions might  Blow  down,  rather  than  accel- 
erate, the  construction  of  needed  buildings. 
As  support  for  this  they  had  Iwfore  them 
the  report  of  the  study  committee  on  "Fed- 
eral Responsibility  In  the  Field  of  Educa- 
tion" made  In  1955  to  the  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  app>olnted  by 
President  Elsenhower  That  report  read. 
In  part: 

"Research  does  not  sustain  the  contention 
that  Federal  funds  are  essential  to  support 
the  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tem    It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  approprta- 
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tlon  of  relatively  small  sums  of  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction — amounting  to 
10  percent  or  20  percent  of  the  present  State 
and  local  outlay  of  almost  92  billion  a 
year '—  may  delay  rather  than  advance 
school  construction.  Districts  not  eligible 
In  one  year  may  hold  off  their  building 
plans  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  buy 
their  schoolhouses  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar 
a  year  or  two  later." 

Fourth,  the  majority  of  the  committee 
was  convinced,  after  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  situation,  that  unless  heavy  additional 
Federal  taxes  are  levied,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  In  a  less-favored  position  to 
assume  this  new  financial  obligation  than 
are  the  States.  In  this  respect,  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  the  Federal  Indebted- 
ness of  our  country  for  present  and  accrued 
liabilities  totals  $750  billion,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  $4,100  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  SUtes.  (Address  of 
Hon.  Maurice  Stans.  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  before  the  Executive 
Club  of  Chicago.  January  29.  1060.)  The 
Federal  budget  for  1962.  which  we  are  now 
facing,  will  probably  have  a  deficit  of  $5  bil- 
lion, or  possibly  more.  Indeed,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Interest  alone  on  our  national 
debt  Is  twice  the  size  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget  when  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  be- 
came President.  1 

As  opposed  to  this  enormous  dept  and  the 
rising  crescendo  of  Federal  obligations,  the 
committee  was  aware  that  the  total  State 
and  local  governmental  Indebtedness  Is  only 
$62  billion  and  that  some  States  have  no 
Indebtedness  of  any  kind.  Further,  the 
conunlttee  was  Informed,  even  on  the  basis 
of  a  canvass  of  State  superintendents  of 
education  made  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, that  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
all  the  school  districts  in  the  United  States 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  available 
bonded  Indebtedness  for  school  construc- 
tion Finally,  no  State,  acting  through  Its 
legislature  and  authorized  by  Its  Oovernor's 
signature,  had  ever  applied  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  such  aid. 

Because  of  the  long  attempt  to  change 
the  mind  of  the  subcommittee,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  was  not  presented 
to  the  full  platform  committee  until  the 
second  day  of  the  convention,  and  only  24 
hours  before  the  platform  was  read  to  the 
entire  convention  (It  was.  in  fact,  the  final 
plank  offered  to  the  full  committee).  This 
was  done  after  an  all-night  session  at  about 
7    am     when    everyone    was   exhausted. 

After  I  presented  the  majority  report 
against  any  program  of  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  for  school  buildings,  a  minority 
report  for  such  aid  also  was  Introduced. 
After  a  spirited  debate.  In  which  the  rigid 
House  of  Representatives  rules  limiting  the 
time  of  debate  were  applied  for  the  first 
time  In  the  full  committee,  the  minority 
view  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction—pacing It  to  the  real  needs  of 
Individual  school  districts  In  States  and 
territories,  and  requiring  State  approval  and 
participation— was  adopted  by  a  relatively 
small  majority. 

Incensed  over  the  way  In  which  debate  for 
the  first  time  had  been  cut  off.  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  majority  rep<nt 
of  the  subcommittee  had  been  rejected,  cer- 
tain nrembers  of  the  full  committee  reserved 
the  right  to  take  this  Issue  to  the  convention 
floor  the  following  evening.    This  group  hud- 


'  A  National  Education  Association  sur- 
vey published  In  December  of  1960  revealed 
that  school  construction  during  1960-61  had 
reached  a  new  high  of  $3,094  million  In  capl- 
Ul  outlay;  which  suggests  that  local  com- 
munities, now  that  they  know  the  problem, 
are  responding  to  the  need. 


died  far  into  the  night  and  the  next  day 
trying  to  decide  whether  to  take  such  action. 
After  due  deliberation,  although  they  still 
believed  that  a  majority  of  the  convention 
delegates  would  be  opposed  to  an  invasion 
by  the  Federal  Government  Into  this  field 
of  education,  they  decided  not  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  full  convention 
because  they  had  not  time  to  prepare  and 
print  a  minority  report,  and  it  was  obviously 
impossible  to  present  clearly  such  an  issue 
in  a  hall  mainly  arranged  for  television  and 
not  designed  or  suited  for  deliberate  debate 
among  the  delegates  themselves.  Another 
impelling  factor  behind  the  decision  was  the 
realization  that  the  platform,  as  adopted  by 
the  full  platform  committee,  would  not  be 
read  plank  by  plank  to  the  convention  but 
would  be  only  summarized  by  the  chairman 
(as  was  actually  done).  It  would,  therefore. 
have  been  practically  Impossible  to  have  had 
a  full  and  Intelligent  vote  on  this  Issue  by 
the  delegates  themselves. 

Therefore,  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
had  no  real  opportunity  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  wisdom  of  Federal  aid  either  for  school- 
teachers' salaries  or  for  school  construction. 
Later,  as  spokesman  for  the  majority  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  was  asked  by  certain  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  to  poll  all  of  the 
delegates  to  ascertain  their  real  views. 

Accordingly.  I  sent  a  ballot  to  each  of  the 
1,331  delegates  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion asking  his  or  her  views  regarding  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  ( l)  for  schoolteach- 
ers' salaries,  and  (2)  for  school  construction. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  ballot  sent  to  them. 
I  have  now  received  replies  of  over  63  per- 
cent of  these  delegates.  These  replies  show 
that  only  3  percent  favored  and  96  percent 
were  against  Federal  aid  for  schoolteachers' 
salaries  ( l  percent  not  voting ) ;  that  only  18 
percent  favored  and  81  percent  opp>osed  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction  ( 1  percent 
not  voting).  Of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  responding 
delegates  In  every  State  voted  decisively 
against  Federal  aid  for  both  teachers'  salaries 
and  school  construe  tlon  .= 

I,  therefore,  submit  the  following  obser- 
vations for  the  earnest  and  solemn  consider- 
ation of  the  party  and  its  representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1.  The  delegates  to  the  convention  are 
practically  unanimously  against  the  Federal 
Government  undertaking  the  new  obligation 
of  subsidizing  of  schoolteachers'  salaries. 
In  this  respect  my  poll  confirmed  the  plat- 
form adopted  at  Chicago  which  did  not 
favor  Federal  aid  for  schoolteachers'  salaries. 

2.  The  overwhelming  and  decisive  vote  of 
the  delegates  against  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  (81  percent  against  to  18  per- 
cent for)  makes  It  plain  that  the  particular 
plank  adopted  at  Chicago  on  that  subject  was 
not  a  true  reflection  of  the  convictions  of 
foiu-  out  of  every  five  delegates.  I  think  we 
should  recognize  that  with  the  situation  as 
it  was  at  Chicago  it  was  virtually  impossible 
for  the  delegates  to  then  fairly  vote  on  this 
subject;  and  they  did  not,  in  reality,  vote  on 
It.  Members  of  Congress  should  not  there- 
fore feel  bound  by  this  plank  of  the  platform, 
but  should  give  due  consideration  to  the  ex- 
pressed view  of  81  percent  of  the  delegates. 
It  should  further  be  observed  that  even  the 
platform  as  formally  adopted  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  recommendations  made  by 
President  Kennedy  earlier  this  week,  for  his 
proposal  does  not  pace  Federal  aid  to  the 
real  needs  of  individual  sch(xil  districts. 

3.  Using  this  unfortunate  Incident  in  the 
Chicago  convention  (where  the  platform  ex- 
pressed a  view  opposite  to  that  of  over  80 
percent  of  the  delegates)    as   a  lesson  for 


*  The  ballots  have  been  kept  intact  and  are 
available  for  your  Inspection  and  audit 
should  you  desire  to  do  so. 


valuable  learning.  I  suggest  that  national 
conventions  in  the  future  be  arranged  so  as 
to  permit  orderly,  intelligent  deliberation 
and  debate.  At  present  we  seem  to  be  more 
interested  in  creating  a  television  spectacle 
the  arrangemenu  for  which  as  presently 
made  practically  prohibit  thoughtful  de- 
liberative procedures  on  important  public 
issues. 

May  I  suggest  further  that  this  would  not 
detract  from,  but  would  augment  intelligent 
public  interest.  For  in  these  days  of  tele- 
vision what  patriotic  American  citizen  would 
not  sooner  see  and  have  more  confidence  in  a 
deliberative  debate  on  the  national  Issues 
than  the  pandemonium  which  too  often  pre- 
vailed in  both  political  conventions?  And 
when  the  issues  are  thus  resolved  in  an  or- 
derly manner,  the  public  from  now  on  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  hear  those  issues 
discussed  by  the  presidential  candidate  who 
is  the  choice  of  the  convention. 

The  fact  that  the  Republican  convention 
is  against  Federal  aid  both  for  schoolteach- 
ers' salaries  and  school  construction  does  not 
of  course,  mean  that  Republicans  are  opposed 
to  proper  Increases  in  teachers'  salaries  or 
against  the  needed  construction  of  new 
schoolhouses.  It  merely  means  that  with 
a  Federal  Indebtedness  of  $760  billion  for 
present  and  accrued  liabilities,  they  believe  it 
Is  time  for  the  Pedera  Government  to  put  its 
own  house  in  financial  order  before  assuming 
untold  new  financial  responsibilities.  They 
believe,  along  with  all  prior  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  that  a  program  of  general 
Federal  aid  is  not  a  proper  function  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Not  until  the  present, 
has  any  President  ever  proposed  such  a  pro- 
gram. Indeed,  many  of  them  have  vigorously 
opposed  such  a  course. 

In  1806,  Thomas  Jefferson  clearly  indicated 
that  a  constitutional  amendment  would  be 
required  to  take  the  Federal  Government 
into  education: 

"Education  is  here  placed  among  the  ar- 
ticles of  public  care,  not  that  it  would  be 
proposed  to  take  its  ordinary  branches  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  which  man- 
ages so  much  better  all  the  concerns  to 
which  it  is  equal;  but  a  public  institution 
can  alone  supply  those  sciences  which,  though 
rarely  called  for,  are  yet  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  circle,  all  the  parts  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  some  of  them  to  its  preservation.  I  sup- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  In  the  Constitution,  and 
to  which  It  permits  the  public  moneys  to 
l>e  applied"  ("The  Works  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son," vol.  10,  Paul  L.  Ford,  editor,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam Sons,  New  York,  1905). 

The  late  Elbert  D.  Thomas  (Democrat) 
former  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Utah,  recognized  Jefferson's  philosophy  when 
he  wrote: 

"Jefferson  thought  of  education  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  States,  rather  than  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  It  is  natural  that  he 
should  do  so.  Before  there  was  a  Federa- 
tion, he  was  already  interested  in  education, 
and  his  later  detailed  plans  for  an  educa- 
tional system  were  built  up  around  the 
State  as  a  unit.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  came  to  think  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  In  any  way  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  citizens  of  the  coimtry"  (Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  "Thomas  Jefferson,"  Modern  Age 
Books,  New  York,  1942,  p.  73) . 

Woodrow  'Wilson,  while  still  a  professor 
of  govenmient,  wrote  a  powerful  statement 
that  deserves  to  be  remembered  forever; 

"Certain  it  is  that  there  is  more  than  one 
State  which,  though  abundantly  able  to 
pay  for  an  educational  system  of  the  greatest 
efficiency,  falls  to  do  so,  and  contents  Itself 
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wKb  tmperfect  temporsry  makeshifts  be- 
catis«  tbere  are  tnnnense  aurpluses  every 
year  In  the  National  Tremmry  which,  rumor 
and  tmauthorlzed  promises  My,  may  be  dls- 
trlhnted  among  the  States  In  aid  of  edu- 
cation. If  the  Inderal  Government  were 
more  careful  to  keep  apart  from  every 
strictly  local  scheme  of  imjjrovement.  this 
culpable  and  demoralizing  policy  could 
scarcely  Htc.  States  would  ceaae  to  wish. 
because  they  would  cease  to  hope,  to  be 
stipendiaries  of  the  IfBion,  and  would  ad- 
dress themselves  with  diligence  to  their 
proper  duties,  with  much  more  benefit  to 
then»elTes  and  the  the  Federal  system" 
(Woodrow  Wilson,  'XOngreeslonal  Govern- 
ment." 15th  edition,  Bouf^ton,  Mifflin  & 
Co  .  New  York.  1900,  pp.  99-SO) . 

In  July  1949.  while  president  of  Columbia 
University.    Dwlght    D.    Ksenhower    wrote: 

"  •  •  •  Tn  my  own  mind  I  am  perfectly 
clear  as  to  basic  prlncli^e  and  h?.ve  more 
than  once  made  public  statements  to  the  ef- 
fect that  I  de&nitely  oppoee  every  unneces- 
sary Intervention  of  the  Federal  authority 
and  the  Federal  Treasury  In  what  should  be 
local  business  and  local  responsibility.  •  •  • 
I  would  flatly  opposs  any  grant  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  all  States  In  the  Union 
tor  educational  purpose*.  Such  policy  would 
create  an  ambition — alinoat  a  requirement — 
to  spend  money  freely  under  the  impulse  of 
competition  with  other  localities  in  the 
country.  It  would  completely  decry  and 
defeat  the  watchful  economy  that  comes 
about  through  local  supervision  over  local 
expenditures  of  local  revenues"  (Concbes- 
siONAL  RzcosD.  vol.  96.  pt.  14.  p    A3690). 

In  line  with  this  philosophy  of  Jefferson, 
Wilson.  Elsenhower,  and  all  prior  Presi- 
dents, the  Republican  delegates  believe,  now 
that  the  public  has  become  aware  of  our 
educational  needs,  that  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  meeting  and  In  the  future  will 
more  adequately  meet  the  challenge.  This 
Is  shown  by  a  number  ol  studies: 

(a)  Over  the  last  30  years  the  Increase  !a 
salaries  of  schoolteachen  was  100  percent 
In  constant  dollars.  Other  State  and  local 
employees  had  an  Incieass  of  38  percent  euad 
Federal  clvUian  employees  73  percent.' 


(b)  The  average  annual  salary  of  school- 
toachers  rose  from  $3.12f5  in  1950-51  to  $5,389 
In  19CO-8I.  or  72  4  percent.  The  number  of 
teachers  with  salaries  below  $3,500  decreased 
from  82  percent  in  1952-53  to  9  C  percent  in 
1960-61,  and  the  numtier  with  salaries  of 
$4,500  or  more  rose  from  13  to  63  percent 
during  this  same  period  • 

(C)  School  expenditures  by  the  respective 
States,  estimated  at  $1^4  billion  this  year. 
is  up  $1.2  biUiun  over  the  previous  year  and 
$9  9  billion  over  1950^-51 — un  uniitzlng  In- 
crease of  153  percent  in  one  decade,  whereas 
enrollment  Increased  only  44  p':Tcent.  In 
addition,  capital  outlays  fur  elenient.u:y  and 
s.'condary  school  buildings,  sites,  and  equip- 
ment are  incre.islng  ;it  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually ' 

(d)  Over  the  past  20  years  school  enroll- 
ments grew  43  percent,  but  school  funds  In- 
creased 185  percent  (in  price-adjuated  dol- 
lars) ■'  Lot^iklng  ahe.id  to  1970.  enrollment 
will  climb  approximately  20  percent  while 
school  outlays  are  Ultely  to  double  If  current 
trends  continue. 

President  Kennedy  s  propivsal  to  Congress 
earlier  this  week  to  authnrlze  $6  6  billion  in 
Federal  grants  and  loans  (accompanied  by 
carefully  prepared  ano  nationwide  publicity 
indicating  how  much  each  State  would  re- 
ceive i.  Is  the  most  seductive  legislative  rec- 
ommendation on  educiitlon  ever  presented 
to  the  Congress. 

Offered  with  utter  disregard  f>f  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  our  Federal  Government  and 
without  even  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
money  will  ever  be  raised,  the  White  House 
scheme  flagrantly  attempts  to  marshal  pub- 
lic support  and  purchase  congressional  votes 
by  ( 1 )  holding  before  each  college  admln- 
Utrator  the  additional  bait  of  $350  for  each 
Federal  scholarship  student  on  the  c;impus. 
even  though  schools  have  up  to  the  present 
educated  these  students  as  a  public  service; 
(2)  making  fvmds  available  to  all  the  States 
by  completely  Ignoring  the  desegregation  is- 
sue   (despite   the    well-known    views    of    the 


•"Taxes  for  Schools,"  Roger  A.  Freeman, 
Institute  for  Social  Science  Research,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  1900. 


'  National  Education  Association.  "Esti- 
mate of  School  StaUstlcs  •    (1960-61) 

»  Taxes  for  the  Schools."  by  Roger  A.  Free- 
man. Institute  for  Social  Science  Research, 
Washington.   DC  ,    1960. 

•  Ibid. 


Kennedy  administration  on  this  subject); 
1 3)  promising  a  continuation  of  State  and 
loc.il  control  even  though  every  responsible 
legislative  and  administrative  official  knows 
that  If  the  Federal  Government  puts  up  the 
money.  Federal  control  la  not  only  proper, 
but  ultimately  inevitable. 

T)  the  extent  the  proffered  Federal  aid  Is 
a  "loan"  to  the  States,  it  Is  flx;Utlous.  for  the 
States  might  as  well  borrow  the  money  from 
ouher  sources.  To  the  extent  It  la  a  grant, 
it  is  a  delu.slun.  for  whether  funds  are  ad- 
vanced by  tlie  Federal  Goverrunent.  or  the 
State  and  loCiU  goveriunent.  they  will  still 
have  u>  t>e  p.Ud  through  tax  revenue*  wrung 
from  .ilready  overburdened  citizens.  If  addi- 
tional taxes  for  education  are  necessary,  and 
I  fnr  one  believe  that  In  certain  areas  they 
may  be.  let  them  be  Imposed  locally  where 
the  real  needs  m.iy  be  assessed,  costs  kept  to 
a  minimum  and  local  control  permanently 
preserved 

As  a  taxpayer,  the  proposal  offends  my 
sense  of  flscal  responsibility  As  an  educator. 
It  offends  my  sense  of  moral  integrity,  for 
my  influence  and  views  are  not  subject  to 
I>resldential  m:)netary  barter.  As  a  lover  of 
my  country,  I  very  much  prefer  that  the  fu- 
ture of  my  children  and  the  future  of  my 
countrv  be  premised  nn  the  American  phlloe- 
cphy  of  Prcsldei.t  Kennedy  as  proclaimed  in 
his  Inaurural  address  last  month  to  "ask 
not  wliat  your  country  can  do  for  you.  but 
what  yuu  can  do  for  yonr  country  " 

nils  high  Ideal,  which  struck  a  responsive 
chord  in  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
13  now  Immediately  liquidated  as  its  author 
surrenders  to  the  "socialist  manifesto"  (or 
Democratic  platform)  of  Los  Angeles.  I  hope 
und  pray  that  patriotic  Americans  In  the 
Congress,  of  both  parties,  will  defeat  this 
new  intrusion  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  last  time- honored  sanctuary  of  Icxral 
and  State  government -education. 

Because  this  matter  la  of  current  public 
interest  and  l.s  now  before  the  Congress,  I 
Intend,  after  due  time  for  delivery  to  you 
of  this  letter,  to  release  it  to  the  press. 

I  should  be  extremely  appreciative  of  any 
C(jmment  you  would  choose  to  make  on  my 
suggestions. 

Respectfully  and  earnestly  yours, 

ESNEST    L.     WUJCIMSON. 


Summary  of  replies  made  by  delegiUes  lo  RepuhHrnn  S'nlional  Cimfntion  In  '/'filimmnire  of  Errn.U  L.    \ViLkin*or\  ot\  whether  thry  favor 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield,  since  he  mentioned  me? 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  In  the  first  place,  I  wlah 
to  .state  that  the  Senator,  with  his  cu«- 
toniary  candor  and  fairness,  has  made 
u  clear  he  wa.s  not  speaking  for  the 
party.  The  language  itself  was  not  as 
prrrise  as  it  might  have  been  on  that 
.sroro.  though  its  meaning  could  be  easily 
seen  from  the  context. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  fi'om  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  seek 
recoRnition  in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
work  of  the  convention  can  be  undone 
by  a  postmortem  survey.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  on  many  close  questions  in 
the  Senate  some  kind  of  p>ostvote  survey 
may  show  some  ether  result.  The  ix)int 
i.s  that  the  language  to  which  I  referred 
was  the  mandate  of  the  convention, 
which  I  cited  in  premise  of  committing 
the  party  to  Federal  aid  at  least  to  school 
construction.  I  believe,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country,  and  certainly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  paity,  that  mandate  must  stand.  If 
people  receive  comfort  from  some  post- 
convention  survey  which  makes  them 
feel  that  something  else  might  have 
happened,  I  do  not  think  that  should  in 
any  way  change,  in  terms  of  Republican 
voting,  the  position  of  the  convention, 
the  official  position  of  a  party,  or  change, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  what  the  Re- 
publican Party  stands  for.  imtil  it  is 
changed  at  least  in  a  similar  organiza- 
tion. I  say  that  with  all  respect,  of 
course,  to  my  colleague.  He  and  I  difTer 
many  times;  nevertheless,  we  have  kept 
our  heads  on  our  shoulders. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr   GOLDWATER.    I  never  believed 

that     postmortems     accomplished     too 

much,  except  pos-sibly  to  show  why  the 

victim   died.      In   this   particular   case. 


as  the  Senator  from  New  York  remem- 
bers, there  was  no  floor  vote  on  the  is- 
sue. The  Senator  remembers  also  that 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  disturbance 
about  this  particular  report  being  made 
a  part  of  the  platform.  I  merely  wanted 
to  demonstrate  by  this  work  of  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  that  had  the  great  majority 
of  the  delegates  present  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  issue,  they  would 
have  voted  in  opixjsition,  just  as  I  openly 
expressed  myself  in  opposition,  to  that 
part  of  the  platform  wherever  I  spoke 
in  the  country.  So  I,  as  one  Republican, 
do  not  feel  bound  in  the  least  to  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  platform. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  only  point  was  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  as  well  as 
any  others  polled,  could  have  raised  this 
issue  on  the  floor.  Many  times  we  see 
a  question  resolved  here  unanimously, 
when  at  a  later  date,  if  it  could  be 
changed,  some  would  like  to  do  so.  So 
I  think  the  record  should  be  made  clear, 
ir  terms  of  the  country  and  the  party. 
The  party's  position  was  that  it  favored 
at  least  Federal  aid  to  school  con- 
struction. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONER 
BARBARA  BATES  GUNDERSON 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, today  marks  the  conclusion  of 
the  term  of  service  of  Barbara  Bates 
Qunderson,  of  South  Dakota,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
When  Mrs.  Gunderson  was  nominated 
for  that  position  a  few  years  back  a  few 
Senators  expressed  concern  because  they 
thought  she  was  not  experienced  in  that 
particular  career.  However,  no  more 
enthusiastic  words  have  been  spoken 
about  her  work  than  by  some  of  those 
who  at  that  time  expressed  doubts  about 
the  appointment. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  week  to  at- 
tend the  award  dinner  for  the  first  Fed- 
eral Women's  Award,  at  which  six  women 
distinguished  in  various  branches  of 
public  service  were  accorded  a  unique 
recognition.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  that  anything  of 
that  sort  had  happened.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  this  dinner  of  people 
prominent  in  Government  and  in  busi- 
ness and  public  life. 

I  believe  everyone  who  was  there  will 
agree  that  if  she  had  done  nothing  else 
than  to  propose  the  institution  of  this 
annual  award  for  women  who  had  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  life  of 
the  country,  Mrs.  Gunderson's  service 
would  be  outstanding.  But  beyond  that 
has  been  the  way  in  which  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month,  Mrs.  Gunderson  has  sought  to 
improve  the  quality  of  Government  serv- 
ice and  has  taken  a  real  interest  in  the 
performance  of  both  men  and  women  in 
public  service. 

We  in  South  Dakota  are  proud  of  the 
service  that  Barbara  Gunderson  has 
rendered,  and  are  glad  to  note  that  many 
of  the  columnists  and  others  who  were  a 
bit  critical  when  she  started  have  taken 
pains  to  write  their  praise  for  her  work. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  comment  by  a  prominent 
columnist  in  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  brdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ftom  "The  Federal  Diary"  by  Jerry  Kluttz 
In  the  Washington  Post,  Issue  of  February  26, 
1961:  "Barbara  B.  Gunderson's  term  expires 
Tuesday.  She  has  done  an  excellent  Job  and 
CSC  employees  will  be  sorry  to  see  her  go. 
If  she  weren't  a  Republican,  she'd  be  a  cinch 
for  reappointment. 

"But  In  leaving,  Mrs.  Gunderson  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  received  offers  of 
support  from  several  Democratic  Senators 
who  weren't  too  enthusiastic  with  her  ap- 
ix>intment  a  couple  of  years  ago.  One  sent 
word  to  her  that  he  was  wrong  and  that  she 
bad  made  a  fine  Commissioner." 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  word  of  commendation  to  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Barbara  Gunderson,  who  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  observe  the  work- 
ings of  the  various  Chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  for  many  years, 


and  I  still  remember,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  just 
mentioned,  the  misgivings  that  were 
prevalent  around  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  particularly  in  the  committee,  in 
regard  to  Mrs.  Gunderson's  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  this  field  in  assuming  this 
new  position,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
dorse her  at  the  time  her  nomination 
came  before  the  Senate,  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  excellent  record  she  made.  She 
rendered  service  with  dignity  and  un- 
derstanding, and  with  human  sympa- 
thy for  the  Federal  employees  of  this 
Nation.  It  seemed  as  though  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  from  South  Dakota  came 
into  the  Commission  and  permeated  it 
with  a  human  kindness  which  I  trust  the 
future  Commissioners  and  the  members 
in  administrative  positions  will  continue 
after  she  has  left  this  important  posi- 
tion. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  have  the  article 
entitled,  "The  Commissioner  Bows  Out," 
written  by  Miss  Helen  A.  Colson,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  News  yester- 
day, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VrNi,   ViDi,   Vici — The  Commissioneh 
Bows   Out 
(By  Helen  A.  Colson) 

Tomorrow  evening  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner Barbara  Bates  Gunderson  will  leave 
her  Washington  office  for  the  last  time. 

Once  again  she  will  be  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Gunderson  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  Occupa- 
tion:  housewife. 

After  a  2-year,  7-month  record-setting 
term,  the  bright,  blond,  breezy  Conunis- 
sioner  is  anticipating  the  change  with 
delight. 

"I  want  to  go  home  and  spoil  my  hus- 
band. I  want  to  give  dinner  parties  and 
eat  chocolates  and  read  light  novels  and  sit 
at  lunch  for  hours  and  talk  about  trivia," 
she  said. 

WITH  VIGOK 

Such   a  routine  will  indeed  be  a  change. 

Commissioner  Gunderson,  who  was  at  first 
criticized  for  Inexperience,  has  carried  on 
her  duties  with  a  vigor  that  Is  astounding. 

She  has  attended  personnel  management 
courses  with  the  rank  and  file.  She  has 
traveled  back  and  forth  across  the  country 
meeting  hundreds  of  Government  employees 
and  recording  their  suggestions. 

And  until  the  very  last  moment  she  has 
worked  on  her  biggest  contribution:  The 
Federal  Woman's  Award.  This  first  oCaclal 
Government  recognition  of  Its  outstanding 
women  was  presented  to  six  deserving  civil 
servants  on  Friday. 

For  Mrs.  Gunderson,  who  originated  the 
project  and  guided  it  through  the  tangled 
redtape  of  Government,  the  awards  presen- 
tations was  a  fitting   finish  to  her   term. 

"I  like  to  think  of  my  greatest  accomplish- 
ment as  getting  rid  of  the  notion  that  no 
one  could  be  a  Civil  Service  Conrunissloner 
wlt^hout  years  and  years  In  Government," 
she  said.  "I  hope  to  show  that  It  is  possible 
for  someone  to  come  to  Washington,  do  their 
darndest,  have  a  good  time  and  leave 
gracefully." 

WITH    GRACE 

Grace  has  been  one  of  Mrs.  Gunderson's 
greatest  assets. 

Without  preaching  the  feminist  doctrine, 
she  has  managed  to  make  the  point  that  a 
woman  Commissioner  can  serve  as  effective- 
ly as  a  man. 
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"Wban  I  first  eauM  to  town  everyone 
treated  me  u  U  my  hnatand  had  been  ap- 
pomted."  atie  lald.  'a  waa  Invited  to 
bruncbaa  and  teaa  In  tba  mUUUe  of  tlie  day. 
I  found  that  the  gentlaman  were  far  too 
busy  for  theae,  so  I  declined  too. 

"I  have  alao  tried  awtollT  hard  never  to 
give  anyone  cause  to  aay,  "She  caniee  too 
much  luggage.'  or  'Sbe  gate  tired  too  soon.' 

"I  am  proud  that  my  dealre  to  do  this 
job  has  won  respect  from  men.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  may  see  At  to  sail  on  a  woman 
from  hla  party  to  fUl  It." 

WITH   PUeaSUBB 

In  the  months  ahead,  however.  ther«>  Is 
only  one  man  Mrs.  Gundarson  wants  to  Im- 
press.    He's  a  South  Daikota  lawyer. 

"After  all  he  has  done,  my  husband  U 
richly  deserving  of  a  wife  who  will  pay  some 
attention  to  him,"  she  explained.  "When 
I  got  this  job  he  said,  'You  won't  be  able 
to  get  away  but  I'll  come  to  visit  you.'  " 

Mrs.  Ounderson  feela  that  the  two  and  a 
half  year  separation  with  monthly  vlslU  has 
worked   well. 

"Of  course  there  were  mccnents  of  loneli- 
ness." she  admitted,  "but  I  wlah  more  hap- 
pily married  couples  of  aay  18  years,  could 
have  a  separation  Ilka  tt.  We  wrote  love 
letters  like  we  did  d\iring  the  war  and  made 
long  distance  phone  calla.  Then  when  you 
get  together,  its  very  azeltlng." 

The  Commissioner  paused  and  looked  at 
her  calendar. 

"Going  home,  though."  she  said,  "My,  It's 
going  to  be  grand!" 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  that  la  one  of  the  articles  I 
had  In  mind,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Kanaas  pkace  It  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks. 


PROPOSED  STEP-UP  OF  NON- 
ATOMIC  FORCES  TO  LESSEN  THE 
DANGER  OP  NUCLEIAR  WAR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
In  today's  Washington  Post  a  report  was 
carried  by  the  Assocla*.cd  Press  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  recom- 
mended a  big  step-up  of  nonatomic  forces 
of  America  and  Its  allies  In  order  to 
lessen   the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 

There  is  a  limit  to  funds  available  to 
the  Defense  Department.  Therefore, 
any  proposal  to  Increaae  the  size  of  con- 
ventional forces  must  necessarily  cut 
into  the  development  and  number  of  this 
country's  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Rusk's  reported  position  Ls  that 
nuclear  weapon  capability,  both  ICBM 
and  SAC  bombers,  would  be  confined  to 
deterring  nuclear  attack  upon  this  coun- 
try by  an  enemy.  That  this  would  deter 
nuclear  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  as- 
siimption  is  not  well  founded.  It  falls 
to  meet  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  posed 
by  the  enemy. 

Deterrent  as  used  in  this  context  calls 
for  retaliatory  capability  against  the 
enemy  population.  It,  therefore,  is  used 
as  a  counterbalance  against  the  enemy's 
threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
our  population.  It  doea  not  meet  the 
proMem  of  tackling  and  destroying  the 
enemy's  nuclear  war  capabilities.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  if  the  enemy  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation, it  could  wase  a  nuclear  war 
which,  while  seeing  populations  of  both 
countries  greatly  harmed,  would  allow 


its  nuclear  war  machine  to  operate  with- 
out formidable  threat  to  its  own  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  also  very  good 
reasons  which  mitigate  against  conven- 
tional arms  build  up  as  a  sub.stitute  for 
the  nuclear  war  concept: 

First.  Ma.'^sed  forces  required  for  any 
conventional  type  war  call  for  concen- 
tration of  troops,  equipment,  and  logistic 
efforts.  These  areas  of  concentration 
are  very  susceptible  to  knockout  blows 
from  nuclear  weapons  now  in  the  hands 
of  enemy  field  forces. 

Second.  When  the  plan.s  for  NATO 
were  b.Mn?  formulated,  it  was  realized 
that  the  NATO  forces  could  not  po.ssibly 
achieve  the  soldier  and  equipment  capa- 


mended  acquisition  of  the  land  facing 
the  entrance  to  the  park,  and  that  en- 
actment of  this  bUl  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
nor  It  has  also  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  bill  we  have  introduced  is  identical 
to  the  propo.sed  bill  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
January  18  I  ask  that  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Vice  President  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  which  accom- 
panied the  bill  and  Rives  the  reasons  for 
it.s  enactment,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
followinc;  my  remark.s.  I  also  ask  that  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Honorable 
Henry  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Kentucky 


bility  to  match  conventional  forces  of  State  Park  Board,  which  indicates  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites.  There- 
fore, stress  was  laid  ujwn  developing 
nuclear  equipped  forces  which  could 
contain  the  enemy  with  a  much  lesser 
number  of  conventional  troops. 

Third.  There  is  the  cost  factor,  for 
how  long  can  the  United  States  afford 
to  maintain  this  cost  of  equipment  and 
men  and  more  Importantly,  to  su-stain  a 
long  drawn-out  conventional  war  or  the 
preparations  and  build  up  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  must 
say  that  to  return  to  the  World  War  II- 
type  military  thinking,  with  primary  em- 
phasis on  conventional  force.s.  would 
much  weaken  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  the  Communist 
military  threat.  Not  only  would  the 
Russians  be  much  more  Ukely  to  step  up 
limited  war  activities,  but  they  would 
judge  that  they  had  finally  achieved 
overall  nuclear  war  superiority.  Such 
an  intelligence  estimate  on  their  part 
could  well  set  the  time  for  their  launch- 
ing an  all-out  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States — an  attack  which  we  could 
coimter  only  by  destroying  Ru.ssian 
cities  and  one  which  our  conventional 
forces  would  be  unable  to  stop. 


CUMBERLAND  GAP  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  I  introduced  S.  1018,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  approximately  9  acres  of  land 
for  addition  to  the  Cumberland  Gap  Na- 
tional Historical  Park 

Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Senators 
Gore  and  Kef.^uver.  of  Tennessee,  and 
my  colleague  Senator  Morton  Joined  me 
in  introducing  this  bill,  representing  each 
of  the  States  in  which  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Park  is  located  and  which  con- 
tributed the  land  for  the  park. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  consider  the  bill  at 
its  earliest  convenience,  and  report  it 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  It  involves  the 
preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  park 
and  has  importance,  not  only  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Middlesboro.  Ky.,  and  the  nearby 
communities  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
but  also  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  at- 
tracted to  the  park  in  increasing 
numbers. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  National  Park  Service  has  recom- 


the  State  of  Kentucky  is  willing  to  share 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  acre- 
ace,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
jx)int. 

There  bein«T  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows 

UJS    DEPARTMCjrr 

or  T«E  Interior. 
OrncE  or  THE  SicarTAat , 
Wanhington   DC  .  January   It,   1961. 
Hon.  RicH^ao  M   Nixon. 
Prriident  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Psestoent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  propoar"d  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Interior  »o  acquire  approxlmate- 
IT  9  arrrs  of  Innd  for  addition  to  Cumber- 
land Oap  Ni\Uonftl  Historical  Park,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  apijroprlate  committee  for  coiisldera- 
ilon,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  prop'jsed  legislation  will  provide  au- 
thority fur  the  addition  of  approximately  9 
acres  of  l.ind  to  Cumberland  Oap  National 
Historical  Park 

The  park  contains  the  mountain  pass 
of  ilie  wUdprnesa  road  explored  by  Daniel 
B<x)ne.  and  the  locale  for  a  part  of  the 
tr.ins-Alle(?heny  migration  which  extended 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  to  the  Mississippi.  Land  for  the 
park.  20,184  acres,  was  donated  to  the 
United  .States  by  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Teniieneee  and  Virginia,  as  provided  in  the 
act  axithorlzlng  the  eatablUhment  of  the 
park. 

The  9-acre  tract  which  lies  outside  of 
the  designated  park  boundary  should  be 
acquired  and  added  to  the  park  In  order 
to  forestall  Its  use  for  commercial  pur- 
poses In  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  park. 
It  Is  situated  between  the  park  boundary 
and  Little  Tellow  Creek  opposite  the  park 
visitor  center.  Access  to  the  tract  may  be 
had  from  U.S.  Highway  25E.  It  la  now 
zoned  for  medium  density  housing  but  ef- 
forts have  been  made  recently  to  have  the 
property  rezoned  commercial.  The  city  of 
Middlesboro  has  so  far  rejected  the  elTorts, 
btit    additional   demands    are   anticipated. 

In  a  resolution  of  May  3,  i960,  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Middlesboro, 
Ky  .  pa.-'Red  a  resolution  to  exclude  the 
9-acre  tract  from  the  corporate  limits  If  It 
Is  acquired  for  Inclusion  In  the  park.  Thia 
resolution  would  appear  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress,  expressed  In  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  11.  1940,  as  amended 
tS7  Stat.  8S:  16  OJS.C.  263).  not  to  include 
In  the  park  any  land  in  the  city  limits 
which  tike  officials  of  the  city  feel  is  re- 
quired   for    expansion    of    the    city. 

In  view  of  the  past  cooperation  of  the 
States  in  acquiring  land  for  the  park,  and 
the   expressed   wllllngneas  of  the   Common- 


wealth of  Kentucky  to  assist  in  acquiring 
the  9-acre  tract  described  in  this  bill,  the 
draft  bin  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  to  acquire  the  property  but 
limits  such  ezprndlture  to  no  more  than 
half  of  the  acquisition  costs. 

It  Is  estimate!  that  if  the  bill  is  en- 
acted the  co6t  of  acquisition  to  be  borne  by 
the  United  Stales  will  be  approximately 
$30,000. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January  16, 
1961,  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  5 ours. 

CvoRCK  W.  Abbott, 
Assistant  Secretary  0/  the  Interior. 


COMMONWEALIH   OF   KrWTXTCXT, 

Depajtuknt  or  Huxhwats, 
Frankfort.  Ky..  January  27,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Shxxsiaji  Doom, 
VS.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  DC. 

E>KAR  Sknatoi  Ooopkb:  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  proposal  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  you  enclosed  in  your  let- 
ter of  January  23  to  me  which  approves  the 
passage  of  legislation  by  Congress  authoriz- 
ing participation  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
In  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  Cum- 
berland Qap  National  Park.  Tnmnn^^rlh  tm  I 
was  commissioner  of  conservation  during  the 
period  when  the  State  of  Kentucky  bought 
the  last  of  the  land  for  the  Cumberland 
National  Park,  I  can  testify  that  we  acquired 
the  land  which  the  National  Park  Senrlce 
indicated  was  essential  for  the  park  dawlop- 
ment.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  think  the 
State  of  Kentucky  could  well  Insist  that  any 
additional  purchases  be  made  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  Congresa  would  be  per- 
fectly Justified  In  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  the  additional  acreage  wholly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

However.  I  am  authorized  to  state  as  chair- 
man of  the  Kentucy  State  Park  Board  that 
if  this  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  not 
possible,  that  we  still  recommend  that  this 
additional  land  be  secured.  In  the  event 
legislation  of  the  type  as  outlined  In  the 
attached  bill  is  the  only  type  of  legislation 
which  can  be  seciu-ed.  I  will  be  prepared  as 
chairman  of  the  State  park  board  to  make  a 
recommendation  that  the  State  of  Kentucky 
participate  In  the  coet  of  acquiring  the  addi- 
tional acreage  which  I  very  definitely  think 
should  be  secured  for  the  benefit  of  Cumber- 
land National  Park. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  session 
ahead.  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HxNXT  Wais, 
I  Commiaaioner. 


EMERGENCY  FEED  GRAIN  PROPOS- 
AL OP  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
emergency  feed  grain  pr(H>osal  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  similar  In 
certain  respects  to  the  com  soil  bank 
which  was  in  effect  in  1956.  1957,  and 
1958. 

On  February  8,  when  this  proposal 
was  first  outlined  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  wrote  Secretary 
Freeman,  asking  for  a  comparison  of  the 
new  plan  with  the  old  com  soil  bank. 
Yesterday,  I  received  the  analysis  from 
the  Secretary,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  and  the  exchange 
of  letters  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 


Because  solution  of  the  feed  grain 
(MToblem  is  difficult,  because  the  emer- 
gency proposal  involves  a  cost  of  at  least 
$500  million,  and  because  there  has  not 
been  time  for  extended  hearings,  I  think 
this  information  may  be  useful  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  must  study  this 
matter  and  will  have  to  vote  on  the  bill 
as  well  as  to  organizations  and  farmers 
who  will  be  directly  affected  by  it. 

I  point  out  that  this  analysis  is  in 
terms  of  the  task  force  propot.al,  whicli 
called  for  price  support  to  cc operators 
at  a  $1.30  per  bushel  with  cash  pay- 
ments for  retiring  24  percent  of  the 
acreage  at  50  percent  of  the  1959-60 
yield,  and  payments  in  kind  at  two- 
thirds  of  normal  yield  for  retiring  up  to 
an  additional  24  percent  of  com  acreage. 

TTie  administration  proixwal  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  proposes 
price  supports  for  com  at  a  $1.20  for 
cooperators,  cash  payments  for  retiring 
20  percent  of  the  corn  acreage  at  60  per- 
cent of  normal  yield,  and  pajTnents  in 
kind  for  retiring  up  to  an  additional  20 
percent  of  com  acreage  at  two-thirds  of 
normal  yield. 

I  understand  that  the  bill  reported 
jresterday  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  proiX)ses  discretionary  price 
supports  for  com  for  coojierators,  cash 
pasrments  for  retiring  20  percent  of  the 
com  acreage  at  50  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal yield,  and  payments  in  kind  for  re- 
tiring up  to  an  additional  20  percent  of 
the  corn  acreage  at  60  percent  of  nor- 
mal yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  statement  regarding  the  feed 
grain  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, my  letter  to  him  and  his  re- 
sponse, and  an  analysis  of  the  old  acre- 
age reserve  plan  as  relating  to  com. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

FXBRUAST    8,    1961. 

Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sxcrxtaxt:  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  am  of 
course  very  much  interested  in  the  proposals 
for  emergency  action,  to  Improve  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  and  to  reduce  surplus  supplies 
and  costs  to  the  Government,  contained  in 
the  task  force  repcn-t  to  the  President. 

It  seems  to  me  that  cash  payments  for  re- 
ducing com  and  other  feed  grain  acreage  Is 
shnllar  to  the  acreage  reserve  program  of  the 
•oil  bank,  for  this  was  also  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram with  incentives  in  the  form  of  cash 
payments  to  farmers  who  placed  part  of  their 
com  allotment  in  the  com  soil  bank.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  should  think,  to  review  the  results  of 
that  program,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
proposals  of  the  task  force. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  receiving 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  c<xnmittee  an 
analysis  by  your  Department  of  the  com 
soil  bank — including  the  amounts  paid  per 
acre  and  the  level  of  market  prices  and  price 
supports  at  that  time;  the  number  of  farmers 
participating;  the  reduction  of  acreage  ac- 
complished; the  reduction  In  production,  If 
any,  and  the  costs  of  that  program — by  crop 
years  and  for  the  total  period. 

I  would  also  appreciate  your  comments 
•8  to  how  the  task  force  proposal  differs  from 


the  old  com  soil  bank — Indicating  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  per  acre  as  related  to 
anticipated  market  prices  and  proposed  price 
support  levels,  including  those  of  altema- 
tlve  crops — and  what  the  new  proposals 
might  be  expected  to  accomplish  In  the  light 
of  our  experience  with  the  com  soU  bank. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Shxrman  Cooper. 


Department  or  Agricuxture, 

Office  of  the  Sbcretart, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  24,  1961. 
Hon.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Cooper:  In  response  to  your 
request  of  February  8  I  have  had  the  at- 
tached smalysls  prepared  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve program  of  1956-58,  Including  a  com- 
parison of  its  features  and  the  task  force 
feed  grain  program. 

Sincerely  yoiu^, 

OBVU.LX  L.  Freeman. 


Comparison  of  Acreage  Reserve  Wpth  Peed- 
Grain  Task  Force  Proposal 
1 .  the  acreage  reserve  program 
The  acreage  reserve  program  was  In  effect 
during  1956.  1957.  and  1958.  Under  this  pro- 
gram fanners  who  agreed  to  reduce  their 
acreages  of  wheat,  corn,  upland  cotton,  rice 
(peanuts  and  extra  long  staple  cotton  In 
1956  only)  and  most  types  of  tobacco  below 
their  allotments  for  these  crops  were  eligible 
to  receive  annual  payments  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  compensate 
them  for  loss  of  income.  The  program  was 
effective  for  corn  and  wheat  only  in  areas 
designated  as  commercial  under  acreage  al- 
lotment programs.  Agreements  or  contracts 
were  for  1  year,  but  in  1958  a  lO-percent 
premium  payment  was  offered  to  Induce 
farmers  to  continue  the  same  land  In  the 
reserve  and  tl^us  reduce  the  yield-increasing 
effect  oC  returning  rested  land  to  crops. 
Land  In  the  acreage  reserve  had  to  be  desig- 
nated. No  crops  could  be  harvested  from 
it,  nor  could  It  be  grazed  except  in  desig- 
nated drought  Eireas.  In  1956  and  1957  there 
were  no  restrictions  on  uses  that  could  be 
made  of  remaining  land  on  farms  where  part 
ot  the  land  was  placed  in  the  program.  Acre- 
ages of  other  crops,  for  example,  could  be 
Increased  by  shifting  land  from  pasture  to 
crops.  However,  in  1958,  farmers  who  par- 
ticipated were  required  to  reduce  their  total 
harvested  acreage  of  crops  designated  as  soll- 
bcmk-base  crops  by  the  acreage  they  placed 
in  the  program.  8oU-bank-base  crops  were 
cultivated  crops,  grains,  and  most  others  ex- 
cept those  harvested  for  hay  or  forage. 

The  program  for  1956  was  late  In  being  in- 
troduced, and  requirements  tor  participation 
were  not  announced  until  June  8.  It  con- 
tained special  features. 

The  extent  of  participation  by  com  pro- 
duoos  In  the  acreage  reeo-ve  Is  shown  in  ta- 
bles 1  and  a.  Information  ocxicerning  the 
number  of  farm  operators  participating  is 
not  available.  It  would  be  somewhat  lower 
than  the  number  ot  agreements  since  some 
operatcnrs  had  more  than  one  agreement. 

Table  1  Indicates  thai  a  rather  small  pro- 
portion of  corn  producers  participated  in  the 
program,  but  table  2  shows  that  those  who 
went  Into  the  program  retired  a  high  pro- 
portion of  their  corn  acreage  but  reduced 
overall  potential  production  by  only  10  to 
14  percent. 

Table  3  contains  data  on  com  production, 
yields,  com  allotments,  and  acreage  ros«-ve 
p&rtlclpatkm.  with  lnfonn*tk>n  on  com  pro- 
duction for  years  before  and  after  the  aers- 
age  reserve  program. 

Table  4  sxmunarizes  00m  price  supports 
and  n.S.  average  farm  prices  for  00m  tma. 
1954  to  1960. 
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Tabls    1.      Corn     Parlicipatiotx  \n  tht  acr^^uj.-  ,r;r(e  prui^iiin  of  Iht  toil  bank 


February  28 


Items 


.\  ereeinents 

AcTW  In  the  reserve 

ruyments - 

I'-^yracnt  per  reserve  acre. 
1' lyment  per  agreement... 

A  iTt'S  per  igreeinent 

Allotment  farms. 


UnltK 


19M 


Tlioasancl SIS 

do 4.316 

Tbousand  dollars       179.664 


DoDars. 

do 

Number 
Thousand 


33.  »0 

570.  HO 

16.9 

1.69« 


l»ft7 


19.'.« 


324 


■S.V, 


llrni.t 


Ualto 


5.  233  I      6,M«  i,   ITinxT""!!  of 
ly6,41H  >   J^J.  J.'.-'i  ,1  Vll..([niiH  firi!..  «  1 1  h  acrcuKc 


37  .S3 

606.  <i 

16  J 

1.790 


42  39 

793  32 

IK.  7 

1.  S32 


.Mldlnu-iit       u  rc<      |'l  mi    I      in 


Perr<>nl 


19,'.6 

'        ♦:<  2M 

I  IH  6 

12  ,1 


1957  19,'* 

37.2>9        .■<«  "(is 


It   I 
14  0 


1"  4 
17  2 


TvPtB   2.-C\rrn:   AUotted  acrtt,   acreage   re.oerve    pnrlicpnfwn.    re,inehon  fro,r   historic  acr,.ig,    and  tsUmaU.i    r..lnct,nn    in   pr,xiucl„>n  ■ 


Items 


\     lotal  commercial  area aUotment  acres 

2.  AUotment  acres  for  partU)ip«nts  

3.  Percentatje  of  particli«tJ<m  (2  +  1) 

4.  Historic  acreajte  for  parttctpftnto. 


5    Reserve  ai-reaee  for  particlp*nti — 

6.  Permitted  atrcage  for  partkt|»oU  (2-5). 


rii;t 


19.=.: 


ll».'.M 


lli-ni- 


Uiiit 


19fi7       I     !9'H 


■rh..ii-..H'l-  '  .C   .»*«        SS.iillK  7     K.-.li..  Iioi.  ti-.ii.  lil-torlr  ft(  rtnig.-  !■>   !•  n 'Ml«;iiit.H      ■Ilioavunl-             10,175   1      I2,l'7i 

(In  ^  7,.%:i5   i       7.  9*3   l'              '4--*                                                                                               ,,             , 

i'lTtfiit  j  20  2            2l>   ^  s.    IVrienUitC-  rt-lr  lioi.  m  ,.'  r.- ,.■-».>   |.irliM|.:inl4       l.T.en! 

Thoasaii.ls  i  >  12,  47r.  ,  =  1.1.  .TT.'.    '              7     t 

,jo  I  5, 'aa  '       11.  tiS«  '<    K.^tliiiHle-l  rcMii.iiiui  In  IT'-I"   li"'' ■'•  l-'r' fi.'  i'[ 

,(,,  ,  i.H'ai       l.SW                iu'tuitl  .  rixtij.  Uori  lor  .ill  (urni-                                 I 


'l< 


H\   5 
9.  b 


yo  2 

13  0 


>  IVrivpil  by  rll  vldlnu  aJlMttr  !  v.r.'-  In  it.'in  2  >>y  tl»-  K'TatJoti  factor  used  for  dclcr- 

iiiinatluii  uf  -t.iU-   llilll^lent^ 


I  n«U  are  not  .^howii  for  19M  beeaosc  allotniom--  \^<t>-  not  u.-*.l  In  t'le  prwanni  for 
that  fear. 

T.^Bl.K    L      Corn:  Acreage  allotments    n,-r,.u,e  r.:<r.,r,  n,.l  plnufrd  nrr.nnr  yields,  -m../  ;.-,../..•/„„.   ,.  r.,„n„.rri„l  and  noncommrrnnl  a^ru.s, 


Items 


rommcrcial  itrea    ■ 

Allotments       ■ 

Acreage  reserve 

Allotments  less  acreapc  reserre 

Planted - 

Yield  per  acn- i   .,,,        w      l,  i 

Production..       .- \  -Million  bu>N-l 

Noncommercial 


lUil 


Million  uTrt. 

do 

do. 

do 

Hiwhels     .    . 


Planted  acres 
Yield  per  acre. 
Produrtlon. . 
r.S.  totals 

Planted  atxcs 
Yield  per  .icnv 
Production . . . 


Million  icrea 

Bu.shel3  

Million  bu^tifls 


lOM 


47.0 


Million  i\cT\'<     . . 
liu.-;h.-l.<  . 
Million  hii<tifl< 


aa2 
«  4 

2,  '"14 

22.0 

•X  2 

444 


3.  iWS« 


1955 


49  8 


eo  0 

4.T   4 

2,  «»» 

21.1 
29.  S 

|-.2'2 

Hi    1 

fU    H 

J.  Ok) 


1956 


*  13  3 

5.3 

.'ili.O 
57  9 
19  6 

2.  S74 

.11  .') 

->   T 

.Vtl 

7H  2 
44    .' 

!,  4V. 


19.57 


19.58 


19.50 


1900 


37  3 
.5.2 
32  1 
M  0 
52.  1 
2,813 

19  9  I 

;«.  ',  , 
f*f»  j 

73  9  I 
4»i  3 
3.  422 


38  8 

«.  7 

3-2  I 

;a  5 

57  0 
3.  1(13 

20  0 

34   S 

W* 

74   5 

51    U 

3.  *i'l 


64   6 

5.5  M 

3.60-2 

19  t> 

34  3 

679 

M.  4 

SO  7 

4,'2M 


M   1 

57  5 

3.686 

IX.  H 

35  5 

ef>7 

82.9 

52  5 

4.  3.'>3 


1  Acreaw,  yield,  and  production  for  each  yeiir  in  tlip  ar.\i   l.tiiini'i.''.   i>  t'l.-  V^'-H 
commercial  corn  produclnjar 


H  1  <     UT'    IK'"  »  -I.'  ',\  .■■**\-yk*'  l<■l<■.^. 


Tablk  4.--f'orn;    Salionai  awagr  ifrt-i  ni  prtn   snpp'^-t  and  I  .>    iVtr.igr  prtctM  recriitd  />.;  fanucrs,  l'J->t   60 

I  Doll  m  l^T  bashel] 


Ye«r 

Price  siipiKjrt  l'V>»!.'. 
c<)Uun«Ti.ltl  .iri'i 

r  .-^    iv.T.ige 
firm  prli* 

\ni 

I'rii*  »iipl)orl  leveU. 
comriMrrlal  area  < 

V  S   averajo 

To  compilers 

To  nonrom- 
pllers 

I'u  i-i/inplifrs      I'l)  ivincom- 
pllers 

farm  i>rl(« 

1954 

1.02 

1  5S 
1.50 
1   40 

(») 

l») 
1   25 
1   10 

1   43 
1   35 

1    .'9 
!    11 

1958 

19.59  » 

1   3f.  '                  1  06 

1   IJ 
1   IW 

1 

1  12 

1  04 

IWM-      -    - - - 

1966 

1957                 

iy»i() ' 

.M 



1  ^uDDortinnonoommercl»l»l»»waBat75''„   •*-■-.  •-  forl9,Vi  .,'r.iU' that  wouM  have  'Supports  were  araflahle  to  all  {w.^luivp  at  l!i<-  same  n.alonal  raU-      AirMue 

^.  T^^<^yctTi^Tlr^^S^TtommMli3.\  tir.-a  *IIotnient.s  wert-  .llswntlnue  I  l.-KliHiiiiK  with  the  19.5«  (Top 

U-,.n  in  effect  if  .Je^l(Cnatea  m  »  eommeruai  .ir.  a  ^  .;,,pi-.rts  wer*  not  av..il!i!  1.   to  i,..nM,inplyliiK  farniom  prior  to  19.56. 

Table  5  contains  estimates  prepared  by  the  planted.  The  acreage  reeerve  program  re-  an  allowance  for  the  total  reducUon  made  by 
Sou  Bank  Division  CSS.  showing  paymenU  quired  them  to  reduce  below  their  allot-  farmers.  This  explains  most  or  the  dlffer- 
per  acre  under  the  acrea«e  reserve,  the  eetl-  menta  (or  base  acres  In  1956)  and  paid  ence  between  the  cost  per  bushel  of  reduc- 
mated  reduction  In  production,  and  payment  them  only  for  the  reduction  below  allot-  tlon  accomplished  In  1957  and  1958  and  the 
cost  per  btishel  of  raduoed  production.  In  menta.  Conversely,  thoee  who  already  were  payment  rate  of  »0  90  per  bushel  of  normal 
most  years  when  there  were  corn  allotments  planting  less  com  than  their  allotment,  yield  on  the  acres  reduced  below  the  allot- 
In  the  commerclai  com  are«.  most  producers  received  payments  based  on  the  acreage  by  raent  level  The  high  per  bushel  cost  In  1956 
did  not  comply  with  allotments  and  there-  which  they  were  below  their  allotment  The  resulted  from  the  special  drought-relief 
fore  the  allotment  w«»  lubetantlally  over-  estimated  reduction  In  production  Includes      features  of  the  program  In  that  year. 


Tvni.K  .">.  —  Corn:   Allotment  ncn  ■<   m   ncreag^  forc,  e.iltrnnfed  reducltnn   lu   prod'irh 

buxhel  nf  product'on  '■edicd  ' 


'    /";/■"" 


\iid  p' /'III  It's  pi  r  (irri    niid  per 


Items 

Inlt 

19,06 

'  5,  316 
11-2,  500 

179.fift4 

33  HO 

1  60 

1957                19.^J4 

\                       1 

Items 

1  111' 

\<i.''f, 

19.57 

19.58 

.\l  lotmen t  acres  in  proftranu 

Kstunated  reduction  In  produc- 
tion. 

Thousands 

Tbousaiid  l>u.sbols. 

Thousand  dollar  v 

Dollar. 

do 

5,  233             6.6,58  ''    E.<Uuiatr.l  ri'.lurtp.n  in  pfoiluc- 
3-29,000  1        49.1,  (J<JO           tlon  si.^  |»r(.«rU  o(  ■i(la;i.   pr-i 

\                         '       (lurtlon 
I»V4MJ       2«-2.2.^5                r.>>    total 

Perceot 

3  3 
3  9 

0  C 
11    7 

13  0 

Pajrment  per  acre  in  reserve 

Cost  per  bushel  of  produetlen 

reduced. 

37  \i              42  :w 
0  »50                0  57 

1 

Commercial  ares 

do 

15  9 

1  Estimate?  prepared  by  8oU  Bank  DIvbion,  CSS,  Feb.  9,  19.59. 


In  \\l'^,  corn  bast*s  were  m  effect  mstciui  of  aJloltncnts. 
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2      COMPARISON    OF    ITKO-GRAIN    TASK 

Task  force  proposal 

1.  Voluntary  In  1961.  Mandatory  there- 
iJier. 

2.  Freeze   CCC   stocks   except   for   a   p«y- 

inonts-ln-klnd  program. 

3  Umit  price  support  to  those  who  par- 
ticipate These  must  reduce  acres  of  com 
.ind  or    sorghums    by   24    percent    for    price 

.<:iippnrt   In    19(51 


4  St<  cks  acquired  in  1961  program  year 
to    be   released   In   following   13   months. 

5  Program  limited  to  com  and  sorghum 
except  In  small  grain  regions  where  It  also 
applies  to  oats  and  barley. 

fl.  Base  for  calculating  reductions  In  pro- 
duction to  be  paid  for  is  In  btuhels.  (Re- 
duction below  1960  acres  times  1058-60 
yields  ) 

7  Conservation  practice  payments  at  80 
percent  of  gross  Talue  of  production  on 
retired  feed  grain  acres  (based  on  I9S9-60 
yield  times  $1J0). 

Payments  made  for  all  acres  taken  out 
below  1960   (the  24  percent  reduction). 

8  No  cross-compliance  except  for  total 
acres  of  com  p!us  sorghums  (and  other  small 
grains  In  applicable  areas). 


I 


9.  Soil  conservation  practices  required  on 
retired  land  and  land  may  not  be  employed 
In  any  productive  use. 

10  Support  level  equals  $1.80  per  bushel 
for  corn  Other  feed  grains  at  equivalent 
price* 


VORCK  PLAN  AND  THE  ACKEAGX  RESERVE 

Acreage   reserve 
Voluntary. 

No  similar  provisions. 

No  special  price-support  for  participants  In 
acrea^  reserve.  Price  8upp>orts  at  a  lower 
level  available  to  noncompllers  with  allot- 
ments. In  1956  participants  had  to  put  at 
least  15  percent  of  corn  base  acres  In  either 
acreage  reserve  or  conservation  reserve.  In 
1957  and  1958  the  high  price  support  was 
aTallable  to  cooperatorE  who  did  not  exceed 
their  acreage  allotment. 

No  similar  provision. 

Applied  to  corn  and  wheat  (in  commercial 
areas  only),  also  upland  cotton,  i  ce  and 
tobacco.  Peanuts  and  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton, 1956  only. 

Base  for  calculating  reductions  to  be  paid 
for  was  the  acreage  allotment.  (In  1956  a 
concept  of  "corn  base  acres"  was  used.) 

Pa]rments  based  on  normal  yield  times  90 
cents  a  bushel  (60  percent  of  support  price  In 
1966;  64  percent  In  1957  and  06  percent  In 
1058).  Payments  made  only  on  acres  re- 
duced below  allotments  (or  base  In  1956) . 

No  cross-compliance  until  1958  except  that 
any  participant  In  the  conservation  reserve, 
or  the  acreage  reserve  for  any  commodity  had 
to  comply  with  all  crop  allotments  on  the 
farm.  In  1958.  had  to  reduce  total  acres  of 
those  harvested  crops  designated  as  "soil 
bank  base." 

No  conservation  practices  required. 


11.  OpUoiial  payment-ln-klnd  at  two- 
thirds  of  yield  for  each  additional  acre  re- 
tired In  excess  of  Item  8  lUmve  of  oom 
and  or  sorghum  acres.  (Not  to  exceed  34 
percent.) 


Support  levels  on  com: 

Compliers  Soncompliers 

toith  with 

allotments  allotments 

1»6«    — $1.50  «1.25 

1»67 1.40  1   10 

1858    1.36  1.06 

(other   grains   also  supported   and   corn  In 
noncommercial  areas). 

A  S-percent  Incentive  was  offered  to  those 
who  would  take  available  feed  grains  In  lieu 
of  cash. 


a    coMPAxisoN    or    cost    and   nracnvsNi 

OP     REDUCING     FEED     GRAIN     PROOUCTIOM     ST 
ACKEAGX    XESXavX    ANB    TASK    CBOUP   PBOPOaAL 

A  direct  comparison  of  costs  incurred  In 
reducing  production  by  the  acreage  iceeiTS 
program  with  anticipated  costs  under  the 
Task  Force  plan  is  difflcxilt. 

Suf>erflclally,  table  2  indicates  that  par- 
ttclpaung  farmers  In  1968  reduced  their  own 
potential  com  production  about  80  paroent. 
at  a  land  rental  cost  of  80  cents  a  bushel 
and   a   realised   payment  cost  of  57  cents  a 


bnshti  when  compliance  with  allotments 
meant  an  additional  support  price  of  30 
eents  a  bushel.  The  overall  potential  pn-o- 
duetion  was  reduced  13  percent. 

In  1857.  overall  potential  production  was 
reduced  an  estimated  10  percent  and  poten- 
tial production  on  participating  farms  by 
82  percent  at  the  same  land  rental  rate  and 
a  realized  payment  cost  equal  to  60  cents  a 
btiahel  of  reduction.  In  1957,  compliance 
with  allotments  brought  an  increase  In  sup- 
ports of  30  cents  a  bushel.     There  was  only 


10  percent  additional  participation  in  terms 
of  number  of  agreements  but  a  27  percent 
Increfise  in  reserve  acreage  in  1958.  Most 
of  the  Improved  performance  of  the  program 
m  1958  Is  a  result  of  the  tighter  restrictions 
Imposed  and  of  3  years  of  informational 
efforts  among  farmers. 

The  realized  payment  cost  appears  to  be 
more  comparable  with  the  Task  Force  con- 
servation payment  than  the  $0.90  diversion 
payment  for  reasons  given  previously.  The 
Task  Force  plan  envisions  a  reducUon  of  al- 
most 30  percent  In  production  on  compljring 
farms  at  a  cost  of  65  cents  a  bushel  in  pay- 
ments with  support  prices  at  $1,30  a  bushel, 
which  Is  24  cents  above  the  probable  price 
support  rate  for  1961  of  $1.06.  and  34  cents 
above  the  January  15  farm  price  of  96  cents. 
This  20 -percent  reduction  Is  expected  to  be 
realized  from  a  34-percent  reduction  In 
acres.  The  inducements  of  the  two  plan* 
appear  to  be  roughly  comparable. 

Experience  of  the  land  retirement  prc^am 
of  1956-58  indicates  that  feed  grain  produc- 
tion may  continue  to  rise  even  with  sharp 
reductions  In  potential  production.  Effects 
of  the  acreage  reserve  and  conservation  re- 
serve programs  cannot  be  sharply  delineated 
but  tables  6  and  7  contain  acreage  and  pro- 
duction information  that  helps  to  Judge  the 
combined  effects  of  both,  and  some  of  the 
8i>eclal  effects  of  the  acreage  reserve.  Data 
for  wheat  and  soybeans  also  are  shown  on 
these  tables. 

From  table  6  It  can  be  seen  that  total  feed 
grain  acreages  dropped  about  10  million  acres 
from  1955  to  1956  This  Is  only  a  little  more 
than  the  acreage  of  corn  allotment  land  put 
Into  the  soil  bank  plus  the  Increased  acres 
In  wheat  and  soybeans.  In  1957,  corn  acreage 
dropped  by  only  4  million  acres  with  pay- 
ments made  on  5.2  million  acres  while  total 
corn  allotment  land  In  the  soil  bank  remained 
about  the  same  as  1956.  Acreage  seeded  to 
barley  Increased  by  1.7  million  acres.  Acres 
of  all  soybeans  planted  Increased  by  5  mil 
lion,  and  grain  sorghums  harvested  rose  by 
10  million  acres.  In  1958,  soybean  and  corn 
acreages  Increased  somewhat  but  total  feed 
grain  acreages  dropped  by  4.5  million  acres. 
Com  allotment  acres  in  the  soil  bank  in- 
creased, and  the  tighter  program  controls 
apparently  encouraged  reductions  In  acreages 
of  other  feed  grains.  Wheat  acres  seeded 
however  Increased  sharply,  and  this  also 
tended  to  reduce  acreages  of  barley  and  grain 
sorghums. 

Examination  of  total  feed  grain  acreages  In 
1055  and  1969  suggests  that  the  acreage  re- 
serve program  held  down  the  total  acreage  of 
feed  grains  significantly. 

Table  7  indicates  that  the  acreage  reserve 
was  not  effective  In  controlling  the  rising 
trend  In  feed  grain  production  largely  be- 
cause of  yield  Increases.  The  1958  sorghum 
yield  of  36.6  bushels  per  harvested  acre  was 
nearly  double  the  1956  yield  of  18.9  bushels. 
After  a  minor  decrefwe  from  1966  to  1956, 
probably  caiised  by  the  drought,  feed  grain 
production  increased  steadily  each  year.  Soy- 
bean output  also  rose  substantially  during 
this  period. 


Table  6. — Ferfl  crnp/i  and  vrhcnl  acreage,  1955-60 
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The  taak  fwrce  plan  ahould  be  nr-vrf  ef- 
fective In  controlling  total  feed  grain  output 
in  the  flrst  year  of  operation.  The  denial 
to  noncom pliers  of  price  supporta  on  all 
reed  grains  would  give  a  stronger  Impetus  to 
participation  and  the  margin  between  mar- 
ket price  and  the  support  level  probably 
would  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  former 
differential  between  parttcipatlne;  and  non- 
partlclpatlng  supports.  Freezing  CCC  stoclcs 
would  narrow  this  differential  but  thl.-,  would 
be  offset  in  part  If  payment-in-klnd  Iji  large 
If  the  program  were  continued  for  several 
years,  rising  yields  might  have  an  effect 
similar  to  that  of  the  acreage  re««>rve  period. 

The  task  group  was  unable  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  payment-ln- 
klnd  feature.  There  was  no  directly  com- 
parable scheme  in  the  acreage  reserve  plan 
The  6-percent  incentive  for  payment-ln- 
klnd  was  available  all  3  years  b\it  was  used 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  maximum 
use  of  paymenU  in  kind  wa-s  in  1956  when 
they  amounted  to  about  $3  million  for  all 
feed  grains.  This  feature  might  contribute 
materially  to  production  reduction  If  the 
conservation  practices  required  on  the  land 
taken  out  were  not  expensive 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KEATINO 
BEFORE  EASTERN  AREA  MEETING 
OF   UNITED   PRESBYTERIAN    MEN 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  recent  celebration  of  Brother- 
hood Week  should  serve  to  remind  all 
Americans  about  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation.  Our 
spiritual  strength  is  vital  In  the  world 
conflict  with  communism,  and  it  is.  essen- 
tial for  the  building  of  our  internal  ca- 
pacities 

These  truths  and  others  \^ere  under- 
scored in  eloquent  fashion  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Kinneth 
B.  KkATwc,  in  a  recent  adress  to  the  east- 
em  area  meeting  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Men  at  the  Statler- Hilton  Hotel 
in  New  York  City.  I  noted  with  particu- 
lar Interest  Senator  Kiatinc's  emphasis 
on  the  need  fol  the  establishment  of  a 
code  of  ethics  for  Congress,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  double  standard  of  ethics — 
one  for  the  executive  and  another  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government. 

I  think  this  speech  merits  wide  circu- 
lation, and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AoDKESs  BT  ScNAToa  KsNNrrH  B.  Keating,  of 

New     YoaK,    Boobb    thx    Easi-ixn     Asca 

MxTriNG  or  tkx  UwrrsD  Pkxsbttbuan  Mxn 

AT    THE    STATLUt-HlLTOM    HOTEL,    NEW    YORK 

Crrr.  Pebeuabt  18,  1961 

Today  we  live  in  an  age  of  tremendous 
ferment.  Oreat  new  preeeures  of  history  are 
reshaping  the  world — politically,  socially, 
economically — creating  a  new  context  In 
which  men  must  live,  must  learn  to  live. 
Humanity  isn't  resting  at  a  milestone  in 
time,   as  It  so  often  hat  in  past  centuries. 


It  is  mo- Ing  l!i  an  .-xcce'er-ited.  almost  fe- 
verish march  toward  new  goals,  new  dreams, 
new  destinies.  A  major  cuspect  of  this  new 
search,  this  iirw  .str.-. in=,'  emerges  with  each 
passing  day  It.  U  the  quest  for  an  ever- 
eiUarj;ing  .ire.i  >f  fre'd'ni.  "f  dignity,  of  self- 
fulfir.ment  on  the  p.irt  of  thot^e  who  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  only  the  fringe  benefits  of 
demf>cracy.  or  no  benefits  at  all 

This  1.^  A  quest  with  whl.-h  every  Chrl^tLin 
should,  by  his  very  n.ime  nf  Christian,  be 
Identified.'  In  our  own  Nation  it  mu-^t  t.ike 
the  form  of  the  release  of  the  manmade 
ch.iln.s  that  bind  hnminilty  to  the  pa.st.  a 
release  of  the  gre.it  p«>tentliilltle.«:  thtit  now 
lie  Impri.soned  behind  the  burners  of  dis- 
crimination based  on  ra^e.  color,  creed,  and 
national  origin  A.s  Americans  we  c.mnot, 
»n  Justice,  m  terms  of  our  avowed  concept 
of  brotherhocKl.  or  in  patriotism,  continue  to 
Icf'ep  the  gold  of  i>ur  citizens  uilent.  the 
gold  of  their  energies,  their  dedication 
looked  m  a  sealed  vault  uf  bigotry  and  dis- 
crimination 

By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  In  gtxxl 
conscience,  wring  our  hands  over  the  denial 
of  hum^n  rights  In  remote  lands  in  lands 
half  a  world  away  if  we  continue  to  deny 
human  rights.  legal  rights,  Ofxl-glven 
rights  'o  any  American  becau.se  the  color 
of  his  skm  IS  dilTerent  fr^m  ours  Ihe  color 
of  his  he.irt  Is  not —nor  is  there  a  distinc- 
tion In  the  priceless  value  of  his  soul  Free- 
dom dignity,  equality  these  must  not  be 
made  oratorical  catchw(.ird8.  but  living 
realities  And  until  they  are.  we  cannot 
hope  to  persviade  the  teeming  millions  who 
stand  at  the  cri->6sroads  of  lustory  that  the 
road  to  their  best  future  is  the  road  marked 
Democracy  "  Until  such  phrases  become 
living  reali'ies  we  give  conununlsm  the  card 
that  trumps  the  fine  words  we  speak  and 
the  g'KXi  deeds  we  perform  In  the  name  of 
freedom,  dignuy   and  e<iuaUty 

As  a  member  of  the  Congress  I  have  been 
proud  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  this 
struggle  t  >  make  freedom  and  ecjuality  in 
ovir  land  realities  rather  than  slogans  and 
I  shall  continue  in  this  strviggle.  because 
I  believe  that  the  American  Constitution 
was  conceived  iis  a  shelter  for  all.  with  none 
outside  the  do<>r  of  freedom  none  forced  to 
stand  In  the  cold  of  injustice  and  of  a 
rationed  equality 

Jesus  said,  '  A  new  commandment  I  give 
unto  you.  that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I 
have  loved  you.  tiiat  ye  also  love  one  an- 
other By  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  u  ye  have  love  one  to 
another " 

In  ancient  times  our  brother  was  simply 
defined  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  com- 
munity, of  the  homogeneous  grouping  that 
race,  and  geography  and  color  and  creed 
delineated  But  the  defiiutlon  of  Jesus  was 
not  confined  by  mountains,  by  borders,  by 
oceans  It  was  the  divine  concept  of  fel- 
lowship—In  Christ  an  all -encompassing 
union  that  made  men  brothers  because  they 
came  not  from  the  same  land  —but  from  the 
same  hand— the  creating  hand  of  0<>d 

Particularly  at  this  time.  In  a  week 
form^vlly  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  brother- 
hood should  we  remember  that  all  our 
brethren  do  not  stand  as  we.  in  the  sun- 
light of  freedom  and  equality  The  dark- 
ness of  bias,  of  prejudice,  of  hatred.  Is  a 
manniade  darkness  and  It  remains  for  men 
to  scatter  this  darkness,   to   make   It  disap- 


pear   from    the    land       And.    on    the    larger 

World  tccne.  as  new  nations  emerge  Into  the 
light  of  freedom  we  must  extend  the  hand 
of  brotherhood  to  them  At  the  same  time 
.IS  the  pressurt'.s  of  history  make  our  world 
.'^mailer,  love  mu.'i  make  our  hearts  larger. 
to  make  n  om  for  all  men  of  good  will  -to 
bear  witness  to  them  that  while  America 
may  bo  ix-eans  av^ay  In  distance  It  is  only  a 
hoirihc:it   aw.iy   m   brotherhood 

We  Fpeak  so  often  of  the  way  to  fight 
iigaiii.'t  the  contrived  and  fallacious  brother- 
hix«d  of  communism.  And  »a  often,  that  It 
seems  like  a  perversity,  we  miss  the  whole 
p.iinf  There  Is  only  one  way  to  fight  god- 
lt:,sne.ss  and  that  Is  with  godliness  In  Its 
true.    Its  de<>p.   lU   fullest    meaning. 

Tlie  greatest  anti-Conununlst  weapon  we 
have  Is  the  practice  of  Christianity  Not 
the  mere  afflrmalion  of  Christian  bellef.s. 
N  )t  the  testimony  of  words,  alone,  but  the 
dynamics  of  action  Man  must  live  what 
he  believes,  else  his  beliefs  have  no  life  He 
nuist  translate  the  concept  of  love  Into  the 
realii>  of  love,  he  must  translate  the  thought 
of  brotherhood  Into  the  act  of  brotherhood. 
He  must  make  Christ  not  a  name  but  a 
revelation,  not  a  symbol  but  a  presence,  not 
a  dream  but  a  fulfillment  If  he  does  not, 
he  stands,  a  Christian  soldier  In  name  alone, 
without  arms,  without  armor,  naked  before 
his  eneniy.   vulnerable  unto  death 

Chri.st  Wits  a  man  of  action  He  remade 
the  world  And  His  voice.  His  message  rings 
to  this  dav  across  the  centuries,  clear  as 
truth  Is  clear,  only  seeking  to  be  heard,  to 
be  believed  to  be  diffused  and.  above  all.  to 
be  translated  lnU>  the  deeds  that  give  It 
meaning 

History  holds  no  more  tremendous  Irony 
than  this  That  communism  owes  Its  growth 
to  Its  success  not  In  fighting  Christianity 
but  In  counterfeiting  It  The  Communists 
have  acted  to  replace  Clod  by  dressing  up 
man  as  a  god  TTiey  have  taken  the 
Christian  concept  of  fellowship  and  made  It 
a  brotherh(xxl  In  slavery  rather  than  a 
brotherhood  In  freedom  They  have  minted 
the  currency  of  hatred  and  circulated  It  as 
the  currency  of  love 

In  \\.n  true  essence,  therefore,  communism 
suinds  twfore  us  as  a  spiritual  challenge. 
Only  secondarily  U  It  a  military  challenge. 
The  way  to  meet  It,  to  vanquish  it,  was 
revealed  to  us  2,000  years  ago  It  is  not  a 
passive  way.  unless  men  make  It  passive,  and 
so  forswear  It  It  Is  a  militant  way.  with 
a  marshaling  of  the  soul's  strength,  the 
lieart  8  reeolve,  the  body  s  energy. 

Only  Chrutlanity  In  action  is  true 
Christianity -and  only  true  Christianity  — 
Christianity  that  makes  Christ  living,  loving, 
and  real.  Is  the  sublime  and  certain  road  to 
peace  In  our  hearts  peace  In  our  consciences, 
peace  In  our  world. 

In  a  pushbutton  universe,  where  man  Is 
mesmerized  by  his  own  magic,  where  com- 
puters are  our  new  Delphic  oracles,  where 
sf)eed  Is  le.ss  a  rate  of  movement  than  a  way 
of  life  we  have  glorified  such  words  as 
automatic,  prefabricated,  and  Instant.  And 
when  I  speak  of  instant.  I'm  not  referring 
alone  to  the  magic  whereby  a  teaspoonful 
of  powder  Ijecomes  a  cup  of  hot  colTee  before 
your  eyes.  Or  of  breakfast  cereal  that  Is 
C(H>ked  not  In  mlnutee  but  in  split  seconds. 
You  remember  the  days  when  your  mother 
used  to  spend  hours  preparing  a  meal.  Now 
a  huge  corporation  Is  the  family  cook,  and 
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assembly  line  dinners,  untouched  by  human 
hands,  come  to  us  preplanned  and  precooked. 
Today  the  only  requisite  for  serving  a  meal 
Is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  open  an  oven 
door  And  this  elimination  of  the  time 
dimension  Is  not  confined  to  material  things 
alone.  The  other  day  I  saw  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  course  In   "Instant  French." 

But  let  not  this  concept  of  the  easy  way 
be  transferred  Into  spheres  where  It  does 
not  belong.  Let  us  remember  that  there  are 
no  such  things  as  "Instant  morality,  instant 
character.  Instant  religion,  or  Instant 
patriotism"  Before  there  is  a  flowering 
there  must  be  a  growth — before  there  is  a 
growth  there  must  be  a  seed.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  man's  spiritual  development,  time  Is 
not  something  that  can  be  cheated,  but 
something  that  is  indispensable  to  growth. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  practical  field  oi 
ethics  In  business  and  in  Oovernment.  The 
cynic  drawing  attention  to  abuse  of  trust 
and  abuse  of  public  office,  will  say  that  Chris- 
tianity has  failed.  Which  Is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  the  summit  of  the  hill  has  failed 
because  the  climber  did  not  make  the  effort 
to  reach  It. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  touch 
briefly  on  one  specific  area  that  has  con- 
cerned me  deeply,  and  In  which  1  have  at- 
tempted to  Introduce  corrective  action.  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  with  Senator  Javits,  of  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  protect 
against  conflicts  of  Interest  In  both  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  based  on  my 
conviction  that  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  the  some 
22.000  employees  In  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  have  the  benefit 
of  a  clearly  defined  code  of  ethics.  It  Is 
completely  incongruous  for  Senate  commit- 
tees to  put  Cabinet  appointees  through  rig- 
orous questioning  as  to  their  financial  affairs 
and  outside  interests  which  might  conflict 
with  their  new  duties,  when  those  of  us  In 
Congress  and  our  staffs  are  not  subject  to 
similar  standards  and  requirements. 

For  our  own  guidance  as  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  Interest,  we  should 
enact  a  clearly  defined,  enlorclble  ethics 
code  We  should  not  continue  to  function 
on  what  appears  to  many  to  be  a  double 
standard  of  ethics,  one  set  of  standards  for 
the  executive  branch  but  none  for  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

In  the  Government,  as  in  other  fields  of 
human  activity,  the  right  will  not  prevail 
unless  men  make  It  prevail. 

Christian  principles  remain  an  untapped 
wealth  until  they  are  put  into  circulation; 
until  they  are  made  the  spiritual  coin  of 
the  realm. 

Today,  when  science  and  the  quest  for 
security  have  turned  the  heavens  into  a 
kind  of  cosmic  shooting  gallery,  we  hear 
much  about  the  so-called  problem  of  reen- 
try, of  bringing  man  back  alive  from  outer 
space. 

How  this  consideration  pales  when  one 
contemplates  the  immensity  and  sigpnlfl- 
cance  of  the  overriding  problem  of  our 
times,  the  problem  of  the  reentry  of  the 
Christian  Into  the  tremendotis  struggle  that 
challenges  him.  the  struggle  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  love  and  brotherhood — to  make 
Christ  known  where  He  Is  unknown — to  be  a 
witness  for  Him,  not  In  name  alone,  but 
In  the  flre  of  zeal,  in  the  eloquence  of  action. 

'God  so  loved— that  He  gave." 

Let  man  so  love  that  he,  too,  gives — for 
only  In  the  giving  of  himself  does  he  enrich 
himself — only  when  he  makes  Christianity 
a  living  thing  does  he  too  live,  only  when 
he  seeks  God  does  he  find  himself. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  other  Senator  desii-es  recognition 
during  the  morning  hour,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Engle  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  morning  business  to 
be  transacted,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  morning  hour  be  concluded,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  desires  to  make  a 
speech  beyond  the  3-minute  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
.'uither  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


NOMINATION  OF  WALTER  N.  TO- 
BRINER  TO  BE  A  COMMISSIONER 
OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  nomination  of 
Walter  N.  Tobriner  to  be  a  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomination 
be  considered  immediately  and  acted 
upon.  It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides, 
and  it  comes  to  the  Senate  as  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuKDiCK  in  the  chair) .  The  nomination 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  without  objection  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  newspaper 
article  and  two  editorials  in  support  of 
the  nomination,  which  speak  more 
eloquently  in  support  of  this  nominee 
than  I  could  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  1,  1961] 

ToBRiNBt  Brings  ExPEaiENCE,  Wit  to  District 
OF  Columbia  Post 

Walter  N.  Tobriner  brings  to  the  District 
Building  experience.  There  Is  also  a  certain 
toughness  and  cunning  In  the  man. 

But  all  three  frequently  break  up  In  a 
wide,  boyish   grin,   an  Irrepressible  and   fast 


wit — one  apparently  difficult  to  keep  under 
control.  He  does  not  take  himself  too 
seriously. 

Nominated  as  a  Commissioner  by  President 
Kennedy  under  confusing  circumstances,  he 
nevertheless  found  time  to  laugh  infec- 
tiously over  an  apparent  case  of  conflicting 
Interests. 

His  wife — he  describes  her  as  a  "good 
egg" — realized  that  she  might  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  serve  in  one  of  her  civic  posts,  that 
of  a  member  of  the  District  Commissioners 
Advisory  Committee  on  Trees. 

"She    has    decided    to    resign,"    said    Mr. 
Tobriner. 

And  there  is  perhaps  only  one  thing  that 
obviously  worries  the  Commissioner-desig- 
nate in  the  days  ahead.  He  is  very  frankly 
concerned  over  the  number  of  veal  cutlets 
and  speeches  at  high  noon  facing  a  District 
Commissioner. 

KNOWS    SERIOUS    SIDE 

This  is  not  to  indicate  Mr.  Tobriner  treats 
or  views  the  city's  problems  with  amuse- 
ment. Few  Commissioners  have  brought  to 
the  office  as  much  participation  In  past 
rough-and-tumble  decisions  which  have 
shaped  the  city. 

He  has  been  thoroughly  involved  in  the 
city's  network  of  hospitals  and,  of  course, 
established  his  reputation  in  civic  affairs 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 

A  lawyer  her"  since  1926,  a  Democrat,  a 
native  of  the  District,  Mr.  Tobriner  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  school  board  in  1952.  It  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  as  a  member  of  the 
board  ae  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  pre- 
integration  turmoil  to  prepare  the  school 
system  for  the  shock  of  merging  the  old 
white  and  Negro  divisions. 

Community  meetings  were  held,  plans  and 
policy  set.  And  following  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  integration  proceeded  here 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble  in  comparison 
to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

As  president  of  the  board.  Mr.  Tobriner 
ran  a  smoothly  functioning  organization, 
shutting  off  endless  debates  which  had 
marked  meetings  before  his  tenure.  It  was 
rare  if  he  did  not  know  how  each  member 
felt  on  a  given  issue.  There  were  few  sur- 
prises. 

CAN    BE    blunt 

He  can  be  brutally  blunt — but  only  after 
he  has  studied  a  situation  and  carefully 
written  down  his  feelings. 

Once,  he  stood  before  the  studenfbody  of 
District  Teachers  College  and  suggested 
abolishing  the  very  school  he  was  address- 
ing. He  had  recommended  setting  up  a 
junior  college — a  controversy  that  remains 
today. 

He  has  worked  for  higher  teacher  salaries, 
but.  at  the  same  time,  has  ruffled  the  feath- 
ers of  teacher  organizations  by  attempting 
to  set  up  some  screening  process  which 
would  prevent  the  hanging  on  of  what  he 
has  frequently  termed  "deadwood"  and  "in- 
competents." 

Tobriners  have  been  here  since  shortly  be- 
fore the  Civil  War. 

ornate    safe    REMAINS 

Mr.  Tobrlner's  father,  Leon,  was  a  promi- 
nent Washington  lawyer,  a  president  of  the 
Washington  Bar  Association,  and  a  designer 
of  portions  of  the  present  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  He  died  in  1953  at  the  age  of 
96,  leaving  an  estimate  of  approximately 
$515,000. 

His  father's  old,  huge,  ornate  safe  remains 
in  Mr.  Tobrlner's  office  In  the  Southern 
Building  at  15th  and  H  Streets  NW. 

•The  thing  doesn't  work,"  Mr.  Tobriner 
said  once,   "but  I'm  sentimental." 

Mr.  Tobriner,  58.  has  practiced  law  here 
since  1926,  following  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  Law  School.  It  has  been  a  quiet 
practice.  In  wills  and  trusts,  estates  and  cor- 
porations, contrasted  with  his  civic  and 
political  undertakings. 
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He  was  married  In  1933.  and  the  T  bl.ers 
have  two  children.  Mrs.  David  Povlch. 
daughter-in-law  of  Shirley  Povlch.  sports 
columnist  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  Mat- 
thew W  (Hoby)  Tobrlner.  a  scn'nr  at 
Princeton  and  200-pound  guard  on  the 
varsity 

Mr  Tobrlner  himself  U  tall  and  thin  In 
the  basement  of  his  home.  6100  33d  Street 
NW.,  he  mysterlovisly  turns  out  cabinets  and 
coffee  tables  that  look  like  the  work  of  a 
professional.    They  do  not  rock. 

Mrs.  Tobrlner  Is  equally  energetic.  She 
figure  skates,  plays  Mozart  on  the  piano,  and 
U  a  member  of  a  flock  of  civic  organizations 
as  well. 

BIOCBAPHICAI.    SKrrCH 

Pull  name;  Walter  N.  Tobrlner 

Claim  to  fame:  Nominated  by  President  to 
be  District  Commissioner. 

Home:  6100  33d  Street  NW. 

Birthday:  July  2.  1902. 

Education:  Graduated  from  Princeton  In 
1923;  Harvard  Law.  1936. 

Jobe:  Attorney;  president  of  District  Board 
of  Education. 

Family:  Wife.  Marlenne;  a  son.  Matthew. 
and  a  daughter.  Constance. 

Hobbles:   Woodwork. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Feb.  1.  1961] 

COMMISSIONZm  TOBRINEK 

The  selection  of  Walter  N.  Tohnner  as  the 
next  District  Commissioner  Is  an  excellent 
one.  In  the  community  at  large  he  enjoys 
the  highest  regard  and  respect,  a  tribute  he 
has  fully  earned  through  arduous  and  effec- 
tive service  In  half  a  dosen  civic  enterprl.ses. 
We  hope  now  that  no  time  Is  loft  in  the 
formality  of  his  nomination,  and  that  this 
Is  quickly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  he  can 
assume  Immediately  the  leadership  of  Dis- 
trict affairs 

Mr  Tobrlner  Is  best  known  tti  the  public 
as  a  member  of  the  District  Board  of  Educa- 
tion since  1952.  and  lU  president  for  the 
past  3  years.  To  him  is  due  a  substantial 
share  of  credit  for  the  swift  and  remarkably 
smooth  Integration  of  public  sch'xjls  which 
followed  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954. 
In  addition,  his  experience  with  Kchool  af- 
fairs has  given  Mr.  Tobrlner  a  direct  and  In- 
timate knowledge  of  District  flsral  prob- 
lems— certainly  the  foremort  Initial  chal- 
lenge he  will  face  at  the  District  Building. 
Not  quite  as  well  known,  perhaps,  are  his 
contributions  in  the  field  of  health,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Hospital 
Council  and  of  the  Washington  Ho.'pltal 
Center,  and.  In  the  field  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban renewal,  as  a  board  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  AH  In  all. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  citizen  (a  native 
of  Washington,  incidentally)  so  admirably 
equipped  for  the  varied  refponslblUtles  of 
his  new  Job. 

The  Star  reported  last  Monday,  on  the 
basis  of  avjthorltatlve  information,  that 
President  Kennedy  Intended  to  name  Frank 
D.  Reeves.  Democratic  national  committee- 
man from  the  District,  as  the  next  Commis- 
sioner. Monday  evening,  In  a  reversal  of 
this  decision,  the  White  House  announced 
Mr.  Tobrlner's  selection — along  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Racves  as  a  special  Presi- 
dential assistant.  Whatever  the  reasons  for 
this  change,  we  do  not  think  they  bear  upon 
the  abilities  of  Mr.  Raeves.  If  be  should 
later  be  appointed  to  fill  another  vacancy  as 
Commissioner,  as  speculation  has  It  he  will 
be.  we  know  of  no  remson  to  think  he  would 
not  be  a  good  one. 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  events  Indicates 
that  Commissioner  McLaughlin  will  remain 
In  office  until  hla  term  expiree  June  30. 
Presumably,  as  should  be  the  case.  Mr. 
Tobrlner  will  take  over  the  presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Commlsslonen  from  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin Immediately.  The  replacement  of  only 
one  of  the  three  board  members  during  the 


next  few  months,  however,  will  p-rmlt  a 
more  orderly  transition  of  leadership  than 
would  otherwi-e  be  pos.slble  an  advantage  of 
no  small  consequence  In  the  troubled  period 
ahead. 


IFrom   the   Wa.sh!ngton   Dally   New?    Feb     1 
10611 
Oua  New  Commission ra 
Tlie  amwlntment  of  Walter  N    Tobrlner  to 
the  District  of  C 'lun.bia   n   ard   of  Coniml.i- 
sljnors    is    about    the    best    ihtir^    th.nt    could 
h  ivr-  happened  to  thl.s  city,  and  we  congrntu- 
late   President   Kennedy   on   his   choice       Al- 
though   Mr.    Tobnner    has     been    active    In 
Dcmi-'cratlc    politic-s.    so    have    lots    of    other 
WashlnKtonlans,    and     this    selection,     obvi- 
ously,   was     i.J     political     payoff        WiiiiU-vcr 
finally    led    the    President    U)    pick    him.    he 
h.irdly  c^uld   have   found  a   better  man 

Durlni?  his  9  years  on  the  District  Scho<il 
Bjard.  Mr.  Tobrlner  ha.s  demon.strated  a 
brand  of  courag"  and  intellectual  honesty 
that  knows  no  compromise  Once  convinced 
that  a  cerl.iln  course  of  actlnn  l.s  right,  he 
pursues  It  and  does  not  falter  He  Is  a 
w  .rker.  not  a  talker,  but  when  he  says  some- 
thli'.g.  It  menns  "^omcrhlni? 

He  has  a  fine  legal  mind  i  he  w mid  make 
a  g  od  Judge  and  .■;'  med:iv  we  hoje  to  see 
him  become  onei  and.  In  all  his  actlms.  he 
L3  completely  fair 

The  hone'ty.  swlfness.  and  relative  ease 
with  which  the  Dlstrlrt  responded  to  the 
Supreme  C'urfs  dejcgrrg.^*  ion  ruling  Is 
largely  to  hU  credit  ."-'o  la  the  fact  that  the 
.^ize  of  cla.<wes  In  Dlstrirt  public  schools  has 
been  reduced  from  an  average  of  3*3  pupils 
per  teacher  (and  scmetlmi*«;  as  m^ny  as  45i 
to  an  average  of  Just  over  30 

Thu  m'-ant  money  f  t  new  bulMings.  new 
classrooms  In  ijld  bulldln^ts.  and  m.ire  teach- 
ers. Mr  Tobrlner  do^^gedly  set  out  to  gel 
the  nece-^ary  funds  from  the  Comm's.=  l'  n- 
ers — and  Con-ress-  and  succeeded  wh'-re 
other.s  hnd  failed 

He  was  Instrumental  In  bringing  Carl  F 
Hansen  here  as  School  Superintendent  and. 
more  th.in  anyone  else  he  wa.i  resi><in.«lble 
for  seeing  to  It  that  this  able,  forceful  and 
exciting  educ.itor  .should  have  a  free  hand 
In  achieving  his  high  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  teaching 

In  fact,  what  Mr  Tobrlner  h.is  done  f'lr 
District  public  schools  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit children  here  long  after  he  la  gone 

In  his  new  J  >b  <is  Dl-^trlct  Commi.s.  loner 
and — hopefully-  as  president  of  the  three- 
man  Board  of  Commissioners,  he  will  h.ive 
a  chance  to  use  his  talents  In  a  greatly  ex- 
panded field  Pf  public  servlre  We  have 
seldom  felt  as  confident  that  a  man  chosen 
for  a  particular  challenge  was  so  well 
equipped  to  meet  It. 


He  can  be  counted  upon  to  bring  the  same 
sort  of  imagination  and  enerfry  t^j  the  tough 
problems  of  municipal  administration,  urban 
renewal  -and  the  attainment  of  home  rule— 
which  Wft.'-.hlrg+on  must  solve  Walter  To- 
brlner has  richly  earned  the  kind  of  reward 
for  public  Fprv.re  he  Is  likely  to  value  most — 
an  op;>ortunlty  to  render  greater  public 
ser\  Ice. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb  1,  1961) 
Man  at  the  Top 

President  Kennedy's  selection  of  Walter 
Tobrlner  for  the  District  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners Is  admirable  on  two  counts.  It 
honors  a  Washlngtonlan  who  has  served 
his  community  with  exceptional  ability  and 
devotion;  and  It  gives  this  colonial  depend- 
ency of  the  United  States  a  native-born 
governor  sympathetic  to  Its  aspirations  and 
exceptionally  qualified  to  advance  them. 

Mr.  Tobrlner  shares  with  Superintendent 
Hansen  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  piloting 
the  District  schools  through  the  dlfflcult 
transition  from  segregation  to  Inteeratlon. 
That  this  transition  was  undertaken  even 
before  the  Supreme  Court  commanded  It — 
and  accomplished  speedily,  democratically, 
and  with  Immense  benefits  to  the  quality 
of  education  for  white  and  colored  students 
alike — Is  attributable  In  large  measure  to 
Mr.  Tobrlner's  Imaginative  and  energetic 
leadership. 

It  Is  heartening  that  he  will  now  assume 
leadership    at    the    community's    top    level. 


1  EGISI^TIVE  .SESSION 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  IrtM.slutive  business. 

'I"he  motion  wa"?  aj^reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
UnnsU^.tlve  bu.siness. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SHOULD  BE  LIB- 
ERALIZED   AND   EXPANDED 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
Amf^rio.ins  u  ho  retire  in  their  later  years 
ha\e  earned  the  riRht  to  live  comfort- 
Rbly,  with  diiinity,  and  free  from  the 
hauulmg  in.secunty  of  i)enniless  old  age. 

Ihe  Konal  Security  Act,  one  of  the 
^reate.st  and  most  humane  legislative 
achievetnents  of  all  time,  was  passed  to 
help  make  this  ;K)ssibU'  It  Is  my  view 
that  of  the  many  imprints  Franklin  D. 
Roo.sevelt  left  upon  the  pages  of  history. 
tJus  act  will  be  the  greatest  monument 
to  his  memory.  Today,  under  the  benef- 
icent provisions  of  the  act,  more  than 
72  milhon  Americans  have  assurance 
that  m  their  old  age  they  will  enjoy  a 
inea'^ure  of  .security. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  in  1935.  Congress  has  made 
changes  in  keepmg  with  the  fast-chang- 
inK  times.  It  is  my  happy  personal  rec- 
ollertion  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way.s  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sfntatives.  I  helped  to  draft  the 
present  liberalized  and  expanded  social 
security  law. 

However,  in  the  decade  Just  passed, 
the  need  for  broader,  more  sweeping 
changes  ha.s  outstripped  our  eCforta  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly  growing 
and  constantly  changing  society.  Our 
social  security  program  today  does  not 
Kive  enough  protection  to  enough  people. 
It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  nor 
has  it  kept  pace  with  expanding  needs  of 
our  elderly  citizens. 

Today  most  of  our  over-65  population 
have  Inadequate  Incomes,  cannot  afford 
proper  medical  care,  and  many  are  ill 
housed  and  ill  fed.  It  Is  clear  that  ex- 
p:\nsion  on  a  broad  level  In  social  secu- 
rity must  be  made  now  to  avoid  a  future 
catastrophe  of  sweeping  proportions 
among  our  aged. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  aa  we  enter  the 
1960's  under  the  leadership  of  President 
John  P.  Kermedy,  the  time  has  come  for 
a  major  breakthrough  toward  the  new 
frontier — a  crash  program  in  social  se- 
curity. 

Piecemeal,  patchwork,  and  after-the- 
fact  legislation  has  proven  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  America's  elderly  pop- 
ulation. We  must  learn  to  anticipate 
needs,  not  get  tangled  in  the  confusion 
of  interpreting  them  long  after  they 
have  swept  onto  the  scene. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  the  Senate  passed  a  series 


of  liberalizing  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  would  have  gone  far 
toward  alleviating  many  of  these  needs. 
Although  a  few,  Including  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  arbitrary  age  50  limitation 
for  disabled  workers,  were  agreed  to  by 
the  other  body,  most  of  the  more  benef- 
icent amendments  were  killed  in  con- 
ference. As  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr,  Long]  said 
at  the  time: 

We  sent  over  a  henhouse  filled  with  hens, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  conferees 
gave  us  back  a  bag  of  feathers. 

That  was  how  we  fared  at  the  last 
.session. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  this  Conpress  will  complete  the  work 
begun  by  the  86th  Congress,  the  work 
of  modernizing  and  expanding  our  social 
security  program.  First  and  foremost 
is  the  need  for  a  medical  care  plan  for 
the  aged  within  the  framework  of  our 
social  security  system. 

This  can  be  accomplished  with  but  a 
slight  increase,  not  to  exceed  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  for  the  employed  and  em- 
ployer, and  not  to  exceed  three-eighths 
of  1  percent  per  annum  for  the  self- 
employed.  Robert  J.  Myers.  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, stated  that  social  security 
would  continue  actuarially  sound  by  do- 
inp  this. 

TYemendous  debt  should  not  be  a  pen- 
alty paid  by  elderly  people  when  the  ca- 
lamity of  prolonged  illness  or  expensive 
surgical  attention  comes  into  their 
homes.  The  proposed  added  protection 
against  a  disaster  of  this  sort  is  a  press- 
invi.  social  v,  elf  are  problem  which  we 
should  meet. 

We  must  be  realistic,  Mr.  President, 
and  legislate  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  medical  and  surgical  expense  for 
older  people,  particularly  those  in  their 
seventies,  is  probably  three  times  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  those  in  their  forties 
and  fifties.  For  many  thousands  of 
these  people  living  on  small  incomes  or 
pensions,  the  rising  cost  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  presents  an  Increasingly 
cruel  and  worrisome  dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  those  persons  who  op- 
pose a  forward-looking  program  to  lib- 
eralize our  social  security  system  speak 
of  health  insurance  procured  from  pri- 
vate companies.  The  facts  are  that  only 
one  in  eight  p>erson.s  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  health  insurance  pro- 
cured from  a  private  company. 

Ironically,  however,  men  and  women 
above  the  age  of  65  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  confronted  with  the  threat  <rf 
the  highest  expense  for  medical  services 
and  hospital  care.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
average  medical  bills  of  this  group  dur- 
ing the  6  years  from  1952  to  1958  in- 
creased by  nearly  75  percent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  facts  and  flg- 
uies,  but  they  all  add  up  to  the  simple 
fact  that  medical  expenses  rise  with  a 
person's  years.  At  the  same  time,  for 
most  people,  the  ability  to  meet  them 
declines  rapidly  once  they  are  off  the 
payroll. 

It  is  a  trasic  situation  that  here.  In 
the  richest  counti-y  in  the  world,  millions 


of  elderly  persons  live  in  constant  fear 
that  savings  they  have  set  aside  for  a 
dignified  old  age  will  be  washed  away 
by  one  serious  illness. 

I  do  not  advocate  any  change  whatso- 
ever in  the  freedom  we  Americans  enjoy 
to  be  attended  by  doctors  of  our  choice, 
and  surely  I  subscribe  to  the  view  that 
physicians  and  surgeons  may  choose  the 
patients  they  desire  to  attend  and  have 
full  freedom  to  choose  the  hours  they 
decide  to  give  to  rendering  professional 
services. 

Legislation  we  should  enact  would  pro- 
vide payment  from  the  social  security 
fund  in  the  manner  private  insurance 
programs  are  operated. 

The  most  vociferous  and  most  foraii- 
dable  opponent  of  this  forward-looking 
legislation  has  been  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  The  bogus  label  of  "so- 
cialized medicine,"  applied  by  their 
propagandists  to  any  fonn  of  payment 
for  medical  care,  is  nonsense. 

This  proposal  is  not  socialism.  It  is 
simple  commonsense.  It  is  no  more  so- 
cialistic than  any  other  form  of  social 
security.  The  charge  of  "socialism' 
against  it  is  as  empty,  meaningless,  and 
vicious  today  as  it  was  agaiasl  social 
security  25  years  ago. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  ruling  officials 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  should  also  take  this  position. 
They  have  been  wrong  on  every  issue 
affecting  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  the  ruling 
clique  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  its  powerful  lobby  in  Washing- 
ton have  been  using  the  timeworn  tag 
of  "state  socialism"  or  "socialized  medi- 
cine" on  all  legislation  which  they  op- 
pose. 

Once  again  they  are  dusting  off  their 
favorite  falsehood.  A  display  poster  has 
been  sent  to  doctors'  offices  throughout 
the  Nation,  twisting  the  facts  on  medical 
aid  for  the  aged  and  attempting  to  show 
that  the  present  prop>osal  is  socialized 
medicine.  The  outright  lies  on  this 
propaganda  poster  are  shockingly  bla- 
tant. They  prove  that  the  little  band 
of  willful  men  who  exercise  iron  control 
over  American  Medical  Association  pol- 
icy are  determined,  at  whatever  cost,  to 
stop  this  bill. 

A  generation  ago.  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  opp>osed  the  reporting  of 
tuberculosis  cases  to  a  public  authority, 
although  this  practice  has  since  become 
the  basis  of  all  TB  control.  The  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  opposed  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Act,  which  Congress 
passed  unanimously. 

It  stubbornly  resisted  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  To  this  day  it  continues  to  op- 
pose the  inclusion  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons under  the  beneficent  coverage  of 
the  social  security  law.  Physicians  and 
surgeons  are  the  only  profes-sional  men 
in  the  United  States  who  are  not  so 
included. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  progressive 
laws  which  was  unsuccessfully  resisted 
by  the  American  Medical  Association 
seems  endless.  It  includes  public  vene- 
real disease  clinics;  free  public  diagnos- 
tic centers  for  tuberculosis  and  cancer; 


the  Red  Cross  blood  banks;  Federal  aid 
to  medical  education;  voluntary  health 
insurance;  Blue  Cross;  school  health 
services;  and  Federal^  aid  to  public 
health.  The  small  group  controlling  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  op- 
posed all  the  forward  steps  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  the  Congress,  have 
taken. 

American  Medical  Association  ruling 
officials  even  had  the  temerity  to  assert 
that  Government  medical  care  for  de- 
pendents of  men  in  the  Armed  Forces 
might  be  harmful  to  national  defense. 

What  is  progress  to  all  other  Ameri- 
cans is  socialism  to  the  managing  dic- 
tators of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  like-thinking  groups. 

Of  the  small  group  controlling  the 
policies  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, fewer  than  40  family  doctors 
are  seated  in  the  192-member  house  of 
delegates  that  hands  down  policy  for  the 
180.000  dues-paying  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. The  remainder  of  the  policymak- 
ers are  either  specialists,  medical  diplo- 
mats, or  medical  politicians. 

These  medical  politicians  of  the  AMA 
are  ready  to  throw  all  its  resources — 
funds,  propaganda,  and  lobbying  activ- 
ity— against  this  program. 

They  appear  to  have  little  concern  for 
the  problems  of  older  Americans.  In  op- 
posing this  proposal,  which  is  urgently 
needed  by  men  and  women  of  America 
beyond  age  65,  who  have  retired,  and 
need  surgical,  medical,  and  hospital 
care,  this  group  of  dictators  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  are,  in  ef- 
fect, saying  to  them,  "Get  lost,  drop 
dead,  but  don't  get  sick." 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  in  to  provide  insurance  for 
the  aged  against  catastrophic  illness,  it 
will  not  be  moving  in  where  private  in- 
dustry can  do  the  job.  To  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  assuming  responsibility  in  an 
area  where  private  industry  cannot  offer 
the  needed  protection. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  an  ade- 
quate medical  care  plan  for  our  older 
citizens,  there  are  other  vitally  needed 
improvements  in  our  social  security  sys- 
tem to  remedy  which  I  shall  introduce 
legislation  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

This  Nation  no  longer  can  afford  to 
handicap  its  elderly  with  inadequate 
benefits  while,  at  the  same  time  confin- 
ing them  to  an  unrealistic,  unfair,  and 
unnecessary  earnings  limitation.  Last 
year  we  in  the  Senate  passed  an  c.mend- 
ment  which  would  have  permitted  a  so- 
cial security  beneficiary  to  earn  up  to 
$1,800  annually,  instead  of  the  then 
$1,200  limitation.  The  conferees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  refused  to 
agree  to  this.  The  best  we  could  obtain 
was  an  amendment  which  at  best  al- 
lows beneficiaries  to  earn  only  $150  more 
a  year  without  suffering  equivalent  de- 
ductions from  their  social  security  bene- 
fits, for  which  they  have  paid  premiums. 

This  present  limitation  imposes  cruel 
financial  punishment  on  persons  still 
able  to  work  after  65  and  denies  them  a 
right  they  have  earned  by  their  own 
contributions  into  the  social  security 
fxmd,  which  is  an  insurance  system,  Mr. 
President.    As   you    know,    the    correct 
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name  Is  "Old-Age.  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insiirance  System."  It  is.  and 
haa  been  throughout  its  entire  existence, 
an  actuarially  sound  insurance  system. 
The  work  and  the  money  of  those  who 
have  made  contributions  to  the  social 
security  fund  have  built  this  fund. 

It  is  reasonable  to  look  forward  to 
dramatic  new  breakthroughs  in  the 
search  for  cures  for  cancer  and  heart 
disease  that  will  push  higher  and  higher 
the  life  expectancy  of  Americans.  Men 
and  women  of  65  and  70  and  75  will— 
and  many  now  do— have  the  ability  to 
participate  In  gainful  employment  after 
retirement.  It  Is  unfair  to  bar  these 
men  and  women  from  receiving  social 
security  retirement  payments  for  which 
they  have  paid  premiums  during  their 
more  active  years.  This  can  be  rem- 
edied, at  no  cost  whatsoever  to  tax- 
payers, by  Increasing  the  earnings 
limitation. 

If  there  is  no  substantial  increase  in 
the  earnings  limit,  the  so-called  soaring 
sixties  will  never  leave  the  launching  pad 
for  millions  of  our  elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  our  social  security  pro- 
gram should  be  universal— covering  all 
employed  and  self-employed,  whatever 
their  occupation  or  profession. 

For  years,  the  ruling  clique  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  its 
powerful  lobby  in  Washington— which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  powerful  lobby  main- 
tained by  any  group  in  Washington — 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  Inclusion  of 
the  medical  profession  under  the  benef- 
icent provisions  of  the  social  security 
program.  They  have  even  resisted  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  within  the 
ranks  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Itself  to  give  coverage  to  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

Wherever  doctors  have  been  polled— in 
Ohio,  Permsylvanla.  New  York  and  other 
States — from  60  to  70  percent  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  In  favor  of  compul- 
sory coverage.  Nevertheless.  State 
medical  associations  and  the  American 
Medical  Association  continue  to  bar  the 
door.  For  Instance,  in  Ohio.  68  percent 
of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  decided, 
in  a  referendiun  held  by  the  State  medi- 
cal association,  that  they  wanted  to  be 
included  under  ccmipulsory  social  se- 
curity coverage.  Nevertheless,  the  State 
Medical  Association  of  Ohio  and  the 
Cleveland  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  my 
home  city  of  Cleveland,  have  all  along 
refused  to  go  along  with  the  wishes  of 
those  two-thirds  ol  the  physicians  and 
siirgeons  of  Ohio  who  want  this  cover- 
age. 

The  dentists  of  the  United  States  be- 
came protected  by  the  social  security 
program  after  they  voted  for  coverage 
In  referendums  conducted  by  their  vari- 
ous State  dental  associations. 

Self-employed  lawyers  have  also  been 
covered. 

I  recall  that  about  5  years  ago.  as 
president  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar 
Association,  I  came  to  Washington  and 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee after  we  had  taken  a  referendum 
and  the  lawyers  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
including  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  all 


its  suburbs  had.  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote,  voted  that  they  wished  to  be 
Included. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  if  the 
bar  associations  had  previously  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington,  self-em- 
ployed lawyers  would  ha. c  already  been 
included. 

Finally,  at  the  request  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  lawyers.  Conirre.ss  voted. 
4  years  ago.  to  include  self-employed 
attorneys  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. There  has  never  been  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  lawyer  from 
whom  I  have  ever  heard.  The  only  ob- 
jection has  come  from  the  American 
Medical  A.ssociation  through  its  high- 
salaried  leaders,  political  doctors  who 
control  the  organization  Ihey  have 
prevented  the  same  coverage  for  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  dc-^nite  the  mount- 
ing evidence  that  most  doctors  them- 
selves want  it.  The  attitudes  and 
actions  of  the  AMA  keep  doctors  as  the 
only  professional  proup  who  arc  still 
holdouts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  these  who  .say 
that  if  the  rank  and  file  American  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  do  not  care  enough 
to  make  their  desire  for  inclusion  heard, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  the  benefits 
of  social  security.  I.  for  one.  feel  that 
the  fine  medical  men  of  this  country 
deserve  from  their  Goverrunent  better 
treatment  than  that  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving frcm  the  ruling  group  of  the 
American  Medical  A.s.'^ociation 

Mr.  President,  retirement  benefits, 
which  now  average  only  $72  a  month 
should  be  Increased  by  at  least  10  per- 
cent and  the  minimum  benefit  payment, 
now  $33  a  month,  should  be  sub.stantially 
increased.  The  i^resent  minimum  Is  cer- 
tainly unrealistic. 

It  seems  tragic  that  a  huao.  important, 
and  deserving  segment  of  our  population 
has  been,  economically  spcakinc.  travel- 
ing by  mule  train  while  most  of  our  .so- 
ciety ha.s  traveled  by  jet.  I  refer  to  our 
fast-growing  population  of  persons  over 
65.  Today  three-fifths  of  them  have  le.ss 
than  $1,000  income  annually.  Four- 
fifths  have  le.ss  than  $2,000.  Aged  wid- 
ows, most  of  whom  are  on  .social  security. 
are  the  most  impoverished  group  in 
America.  They  receive  on  the  average 
only  $56  a  month 

Coinciding  with  these  shocking  statis- 
tics is  the  fact  that  life  expectancy  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  con-sequences 
of  longer  life  on  less  money  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  an  increasingly  Impoverished, 
rapidly  expanding  elderly  population. 

Only  an  ostrich  would  fall  to  see  that 
care  of  the  aged  has  become  a  major 
national  problem. 

Part  of  this  deep-rooted  problem  can 
be  met  and  solved  through  increasing 
social  security  benefits  and  through  in- 
creasing the  wage  base  from  $4,800  to 
$6,000. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  two  bills  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  One  would  increase  the 
earnings  limitation  to  $1,800,  and  also 
provide  another  step  toward  making  the 
program  truly  universal  by  bringing  all 
physicians  and  surgeoiu  under  Its  cover- 


age. The  second  would  provide  an  ap- 
proximate increase  of  10  percent  in  social 
security  retirement  benefits,  and,  in 
order  to  keep  the  program  actuarially 
sound,  raise  the  maximum  amount  of 
annual  earnings  on  which  benefits  are 
ba.sed  and  premiums  paid  from  $4,800  to 
$6,000. 

I  ask  that  the  bills  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

'I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio,  were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  follows : 

S  1120.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
St)cUl  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
Rge  of  doctors  ot  medicine  under  social  secu- 
rity, and  to  Increase  the  annual  amount  In- 
dividuals .ire  permitted  to  earn  without  Buf- 
fering deductions  from  their  social  security 
benerUs.  and 

3  U21.  A  bill  to  increase  the  beneflu  un- 
der the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system,  and  to  Increase 
from  $4,800  to  »6.000  the  maximum  amount 
f.r  annu.il  e.irnlngs  with  respect  to  which 
bcneflts  under  such  system  may  be  b.ised. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
our  social  security  system  is  an  actuari- 
ally sound  Insurance  system,  and  must 
remain  .so.  I  have  stated  so  before,  and 
I  reiterate  this  fact  despite  the  tmtruth- 
ful  statements  made  by  the  rvillng  group 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  sy.stem  must  be  kept  sound,  and  we 
in  tlie  Congress  are  determined  to  do  It. 

The  hope  we  all  cheri.sh  is  an  old  age 
free  from  care  and  want.  To  that  end 
people  toil  patiently  and  live  closely, 
seeking  to  save  something  for  the  day 
when  they  can  earn  no  more. 

There  was  no  more  pitiful  tragedy 
than  the  lot  of  the  worker  who  had 
struggled  all  his  life  to  gain  a  compe- 
tence and  who.  at  65,  was  poverty  strick- 
en and  dependent  upon  the  charity  of 
the  Government  or  his  relatives. 

The  dignity  of  every  individual  is  In- 
volved. Something  deep  inside  a  person 
is  offended  if.  after  a  lifetime  of  produc- 
tive effort,  all  he  or  she  gets  is  a  hand- 
out. 

In  expanding  the  system  of  safeguards 
against  the  hazards  and  cruelty  of  pen- 
niless old  age  or  crippling  disability,  new 
concepts  of  security  and  human  dignity 
are  involved,  as  well  as  a  new  relation- 
ship between  the  individual  and  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  President.  I  a.ssert  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  provide  reasonable 
security  for  the  aged  and  less  fortunate 
among  us  without  in  any  way  sacrificing 
that  liberty  which  we  know  as  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  truth  Is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
adoption  of  a  modernized  and  expanded 
social  security  program  such  as  I  have 
outlined  here  today  will  mean  a  stronger, 
more  vibrant  America,  a  Nation  of  ex- 
panded opportunity  for  all.  where  no  one 
is  forgotten,  where  the  young  have  faith 
and  the  aged  have  hope,  and  where  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  is  still  looked 
upon  as  the  highest  goal  of  civilized 
society. 
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SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1961-- 
ADDITIONAL  TIME  POR  BTLL  TO 
LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.<k  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
IS.  1021)  to  authorize  a  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  educft- 
tion,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  LMr.  Moasz]  on  Pebruary  20. 
1961,  continue  to  lie  on  the  desk  until 
Thursday  next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URBAN  AIR  POLLUTION  BY  OXIDES 
OF  NITROGEN  APPEARS  INEVITA- 
BLE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  5  years,  a  research  program  of 
ever-widening  scope  has  been  carried  on 
under  direction  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  and  under  a  law  which  I  bad 
the  privilege  of  proposing  In  the  hope  of 
obtaining  desperately  needed  informa- 
tion for  protectioD  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  scourge  of  air  pollution. 

A  significant  amount  of  technical  data 
has  been  accumulated  which  demon- 
strates beyond  all  doubt  that  our  Na- 
tion's increasing  mechanization,  motori- 
zation, and  industrialization  OEdl  for 
unremitting  efforts  on  a  number  of 
fronts  to  Identify  all  of  the  causes,  to 
formulate  corrective  measiu^s,  and  to 
reduce  to  safe  levels  emissions  of  con- 
taminants Into  the  atmosphere. 

I  have  been  disturbed  to  learn  that 
what  appears  t)  be  a  new  form  ot 
smog — or  at  the  least  a  recently  recog- 
nized different  Ijrpe  of  pollution — has 
been  observed  in  Los  Angeles,  where  the 
most  comprehensive  and  longest  con- 
ducted program  of  measiu-ement  and  in- 
vestigation has   been  conducted. 

Technicians  and  engineers  are  con- 
cerned by  the  disi:overy  that  there  seem- 
ingly is  an  increase  in  the  intensity  or 
frequency  of  cerlAln  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
an  obnoxious  chemical  t>elieved  to  result 
from  a  large  number  of  combustion  proc- 
esses. On  two  occasions  in  less  than  a 
month,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  District  found  concentra- 
tions of  this  pollutant  reached  the  level 
warranting  an  "alert." 

The  existence  of  this  chemical  com- 
bination has  been  known  for  some  time 
to  researchers  who  have  been  woiUng 
on  air  pollution  problems.  Por  the  past 
2  years  cooperative  surveys  in  the  IjOS 
Angeles  area  have;  been  conducted  tmder 
the  Public  HealUi  Service's  aueqplcea  to 
determine  how  sei'ious  the  condition  maj 
be.  Investigation  of  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  also  has  been  done  by  Caltech 
under  contract  w^ith  the  PH8. 

I  am  informed  that  such  occurrences 
now  appear  to  Ix;  a  probable  threat  in 
many  metropolitan  areas.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  fear  of  USPHB  Air  Pollution  Divi- 
sion that  they  aire  inevitable  in  urban 
areas. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  association  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  who  Joined  as 
cosponsors,  I  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  strengthen  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


the  Sturgeon  General,  and  the  USPHS  in 
their  participation  in  antipollution  activ- 
ities. The  observance  of  this  latest 
annoying  phenomenon  appears  to  pro- 
vide further  evidence  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  urgently  and  desperately  needed. 
If,  as  I  am  told,  pollution  of  urban 
atmosphere  by  oxides  of  nitrogen  seems 
inevitable,  I  believe  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  giving  those  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  the  authority  proposed 
in  S.  455  to  hold  hearings  on  problems 
which  are  of  possible  regional  or  na- 
tional slgnincance,  as  the  bill  would 
provide. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unuiimous  consent  to  have  printed  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  by  Los 
Angeles  County  Supervisor  Warren  M. 
Dorn  and  a  news  story  about  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen  phenomenon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATnCENT    BT    SX7PERVISO>   WaSRZN    M.   DoKIT 

During  the  past  2  months,  the  air  moni- 
toring program  of  the  air  pollution  control 
district  has  revealed  the  emergence  of  a  new 
dimension  to  the  community  air  i>ollutlon 
problem — a  rapid  Increase  In  measurements 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

On  December  19,  1J>60,  oxides  of  nitrogen 
levels  in  the  central  Los  Angeles  area 
climbed  to  first-alert  levels  for  a  period  of 
6  minutes.  Again  on  January  13,  1961,  the 
same  area  recorded  oxides  of  nitrogen  levels 
as  high  aa  3.73  parts  per  million  of  air. 
During  this  second  episode,  however,  the 
measvired  concentrations  remained  above 
the  first  alert  level  for  2  hours  and  5  mln- 
ut«a,  between  the  hours  of  8:50  p.m.  and 
10:55  pjn. 

In  reviewing  these  alerts  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  course  for  this  board  to 
follow,  I  met  yesterday  with  the  county 
counsel  and  assistant  air  pollution  oflQcer. 
W«  also  talked  by  telephone  with  the  Gov- 
ernor and  with  the  State  health  officer. 

It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  Loe  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  regu- 
lation Vn  of  the  air  pollution  control  dis- 
trict on  June  20,  1955,  setting  alert  levels 
for  toxic  air  pollutants.  A  first  alert  for 
oxides  of  nitrogen  was  set  at  3  parts  per 
mlUlon.  a  second  alert  at  5  parts  per  million 
and  a  third  alert  at  10  parts  per  million. 

In  1959  the  legislature  at  Its  general  ses- 
sion passed  SB  117,  requiring  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  health  to  develop  and 
publish  standards  of  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles  which  are  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  public  health.  Including  the 
prevention  of  Irritation  to  the  senses.  To 
date  the  State  has  set  no  standards  for 
ozidee  of  nitrogen,  pending  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  human  beings  are 
affected. 

On  ICarch  23,  1960,  this  board  learned  of 
tlie  discovery  of  a  principle  by  scientists  of 
the  air  pollution  control  district  and  UCLA, 
working  Independently,  that  could  lead  to 
control  of  80  to  90  percent  of  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  from  motor  vehicles  at  a  cost  of 
only  $3  to  S16  per  vehicle. 

On  that  date  I  Introduced  a  motion  which 
was  passed  unanimously  urging  Federal  and 
State  officials,  as  well  as  the  Automobile 
IAanufact\irer8  Association,  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  have  the  new  principle  put 
into  effect  on  the  1961  models.  Letters  were 
sent  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HBW,  the  Surgeon  General,  the 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Safety  (Xxn- 
mittee  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  the  two  UJ5.  Sena- 


tors from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
California  delegation  in  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernor, members  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
delegation  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the 
Autcmoblle  Manufacturers  Association,  In- 
forming them  of  the  board's  action. 

Answers  were  received  from  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchkl,  from  the  Governor's 
office  and  from  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association  thanking  us  for  so  noti- 
fying them. 

Despite  this  board's  awareness  of  the 
possibility  of  a  problem  from  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, and  our  pointing  out  the  success  of 
research  Into  a  principle  for  solving  it, 
progress  has  been  lacking. 

The  episodes  of  December  19.  1960,  and 
Jc-nuary  13,  1961,  assume  a  significant  de- 
serving of  specific  action  by  this  Board  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  primary  In- 
gredients In  the  atmospheric  reaction  that 
results  in  the  formation  of  eye  Irritation, 
damage  to  vegetation,  and  visibility  reduc- 
tion. 

2.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  toxic  at  high 
concentration  levels,  particularly  if  those 
levels  persist  for  an  appreciable  period  of 
time.  Because  of  their  toxicity,  they  are 
designated  in  regulation  VII  as  one  of  the 
contaminants  which  can  trigger  an  alert. 

3.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  formed  by  all 
combustion  processes,  but  are  derived  in 
principal  measure  from  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles.  The  occurrence  of  the  two 
recent  episodes  in  central  Loe  Angeles  sug- 
gests that  the  problem  resulted  almost  ex- 
clusively from  vehicle  exhaust  emissions. 

4.  The  two  episodes  are  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  sudden  oc- 
currence of  these  conditions  on  days  of  high 
traffic  density  and  poor  meteorology,  suggest 
that  they  will  recur  with  increasing  inten- 
sity and  frequency  as  our  motor  vehicle  pop- 
ulation continues  to  increase. 

5.  Becaiise  of  previous  lower  measured  lev- 
els of  this  contaminant  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  because  of  the  existing  program  to  con- 
trol hydrocarbon  emissions  (the  other  pri- 
mary causative  substance  in  the  smog-form- 
ing reaction) ,  no  early  control  measures  had 
been  scheduled  to  abate  oxides  of  nitrogen 
emissions  from  motor  vehicles. 

The  December  and  January  episodes  clear- 
ly Indicate  that  vigorous  measures  now  must 
be  taken  to  determine  safe  atmospheric  lev- 
els of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  to  provide  for 
sovirce  controls  appropriate  to  the  restora- 
tion and  maintenance  of  such  levels. 

Since  a  principle  exists  for  exhaust  re- 
circiilation  which  results  in  reducing  oxides 
of  nitrogen  emissions  from  motor  vehicles 
by  80  to  90  percent,  and  since  the  legal  re- 
sponsibility fcH-  the  control  of  motor  vehicle 
contaminants  now  Is  vested  in  the  State  of 
California,  I,  therefore,  move: 

1.  That  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  hereby  express  to  the  Governor 
its  deep  concern  over  current  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen  levels   In   the  Los   Angeles   atmosphere. 

3.  That  In  view  of  these  levels,  the  Gov- 
ernor be  requested  to  take  the  following 
action: 

a.  Direct  the  State  board  of  public  health 
to  Immediately  undertake  the  development 
of  both  an  air  quality,  and  a  vehicle  emission 
standard  for  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

b.  Direct  the  State  motor  vehicle  pollu- 
tion control  board  to  inunedlately  under- 
take appropriate  testing  and  evaluation  of 
oxides  of  nitrogen  control  techniques  ap- 
plicable to  motor  vehicles. 

3.  That  the  air  pollution  control  officer  of 
Los  Angeles  County  be  instructed  to  co- 
operate with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
private  agencies  to  insure  rapid  and  com- 
prehensive research,  development,  and  con- 
trol action  appropriate  to  tbe  full  and  final 
resolution  of  this  problem. 
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Nitrogen -OxiDK  Smoc  Rsachks  Alert  Level 
roR  Second  Tmi  in  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angelm. — A  variety  of  smog  produced 
by  oxides  of  nitrogen  has  reached  alert  level 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  second  time  on  record, 
the  air  pollution  control  district  said 
Saturday 

The  district  said  concentrations  of  this 
obnoxious  chemical  combination  went  over 
the  alert  level  o*  3  parts  per  million  In 
the  downtown  area  at  8:05  pm  Friday  and 
remained  above  3  until  10  55  p  m  A  peak 
of  3.37  was  reached  at  8:50 

Smog  control  director  Smith  Griswold 
has  called  for  a  meeting  of  his  scientific 
committee  to  evaluate  health  implications  of 
the  new  oxide  levels. 

An  APCD  spokesman  said  no  alert  was 
called  Friday.  He  said  the  concentration  was 
so  unusual  It  was  thought  at  first  that  meas- 
uring instruments  were  off. 

A  flrst-stage  alert  enUils  warning  govern- 
ment agencies  and  Industry  that  the  danger 
point  is  being  approached. 

Since  measurements  began  in  1955.  the 
oxides-of- nitrogen  level  had  exceeded  3 
once  previously — last  Decemijer  19  The  high 
reading  then  was  3.13. 

Up  to  that  time  only  ozone  concentra- 
tions— another  source  of  smog  — had  reached 
alert  level. 

Surface  Inversion  occurs  when  air  at 
ground  level  is  cooler  than  the  air  directly 
above.  This  forms  a  trap  from  which  smog 
cannot  escape. 

Oxides  of  nitrogen  aie  a  chemical  union 
formed  during  moat  combustion  processes 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  when  1 
introduced  the  bill  embodying  the  Pres- 
idents  recommendations  for  financial 
assistance  for  elementaxr  and  secondary 
education  last  week,  I  asked  that  it  lie 
on  the  table  to  permit  other  Senators  to 
cosponsor  it.  If  they  chose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill.  S.  1021, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkccmd.  I  understand 
consent  has  been  granted  for  the  bill  to 
lie  on  the  table  until  Thursday,  but  I 
wish  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

My  reason  for  making  the  request  is 
that  many  Senators  have  called  my 
office  asking  for  copies  of  the  bill,  pre- 
paratory to  deciding  whether  they  wish 
to  cosponsor  the  bill.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  I  ask  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  today,  so  that  they  can  study 
it  between  now  and  "niursday. 

There    being    no   objection,    the    bill 
(S.  1021  >   was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  loai 

A   bin    to   authorise  a   program    of    Federal 
financial  assistance  for  education 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congreas  assembled. 

TITLE   I — SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE   ACT  OF    1961 

Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"School   Assistance  Act  of    1961". 

Declaraticm  of  purpose 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  authorize  a  three-year  f)rogram  of  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  to  assist  their  local 
education  agencies  to  construct  uri;ently 
needed  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facllltiee,  to  employ  needed  addi- 
tional public  scbool  teachers  and  pay  them 
adequate  salarlaa.  and  to  undertake  special 
projects  directed  to  special  or  unique  edu- 
cational   problems   or   opportunities      It   is 


the  Int'-nt,  uf  Con^^ress  that  with  this  as- 
sistance the  quality  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  will  be  sut^tan- 
tlally  improved  In  all  States  and  that  in- 
equalities of  educational  opportunities  with- 
in and  between  SUtes  will  be  subsUntlally 
reduced 

A^furarce  agaiUit  Federal  interference  m 
schools 
Sec.  103  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  no  department.  aKpru-y.  officer  '»r  em- 
ployee of  the  Unite'd  Stat.es  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  .•supervision,  i>r  c^mtrol  over 
the  pol.cy  determination,  personnel,  curric- 
>ilum.  program  of  instruction,  or  the  ad- 
mlnisirttion  or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school    system 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec  104  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of  such 
appropriation  or  condition  inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  U>  the  terms  or  purp<.)6es  of  this 
title,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1961.  $666,000,000.  for  the  ftscal  year  t>egln- 
ninkj  July  1.  1962.  $766  000  000  and  f  t  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  1963  $866.- 
000.000.  for  the  purpo.se  of  makini?  payments 
to  State  education  agencies  as  provided  in 
this  title. 

Allotments  and  pai/mentf  to  States 
Sec  105  (at  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  104  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
public  schot>l  pupil  the  number  of  such  pu- 
pils, and  the  effort  for  public  school  pur- 
poses of  the  respective  States  Except  as 
provided  by  section  106  and  by  sub8ectii>n 
ibl  of  this  section  such  allotments  shall  be 
made  as  foll'iw.s  The  C'lmimisaioner  shall  al- 
lot to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  104 
for  such  year  as  the  product  of  — 

il)  the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In 
the  State  In  the  preceding  fl.scal  year,  and 
1 2)  the  States  allotment  ratio  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  (c»  i 
t>ears  to  the  sum  "t  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  States 

(bi  Subject  to  the  provlsl'ins  of  section 
106.  a  States  minimum  allotment  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  product  of  $15  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
in  such  State  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
If.  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  under  subsection  (ai  is  lees 
than  such  State's  minimum  allotment,  the 
Commissioner  shall  deduct  from  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  104  of  such 
fiscal  year,  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary 
to  allot  to  each  such  State  its  minimum 
allotment  for  such  fiscal  year,  and  shall 
thereafter  reallot  among  the  remaining 
States  and  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(a) ,  the  balance  remaining  after  such  deduc- 
tion, and  shall  repeat  such  deductions  and 
reallotments  until,  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  allotted  to  each  State  Is  not  less 
than  such  State's  minimum  allotment 
( c  I    For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1  00  less  the  product  of  ( A  t  50  and 
<B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  public  school  pupil  for  the  State 
by  the  Income  per  such  pupil  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that  the  allot- 
ment ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  75 

(2)  The  allotment  ratlo^  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Commissioner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  1  and  August  31  of  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1961.  such  allotment  ratios 
shall  be  promulgated  as  so<jn  as  possible  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title  Allotment  ratios 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per 
public  school  pupil  fur  the  States  and  for  all 


tlie  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  is  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Such  promulgation 
shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  except  that  the  Commissioner  may 
estimate  and  subsequently  revise  such  allot- 
ment ratiixs.  and,  as  so  revised  and  pro- 
mulgated, such  pronuilgation  shall  be 
equally  conclusive 

(3 1  The  term  income  per  public  school 
pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for 
all  the  States  means  the  total  personal  In- 
ct)me  f(jr  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In 
the  calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year 
(exilu.sive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands).  resf>€Ctlvely.  divided  by  the 
number  of  public  schcxil  pupils  in  the  State 
or  in  all  the  States,  re.spertlvely.  In  such 
fiscal    year 

Matntrnnticr  and   improiement  of  State  and 
Uxal  support  for  puhUr  school  financing 

.St<  1(36  la)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable 
to  any  State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal 
vear  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1961  shall  be  reduced  if  such  State's  effort 
for  <uch  fiscal  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
s'ach  States  base  effort  for  such  year  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  State's  public  school  ex- 
penditures In  such  year  and  the  public 
sclnMil  expenditures  it  would  have  made  in 
such  year  had  It  exerted  the  State's  base 
effort  for  such  year 

(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1961. 
shall  als<j  be  reduced  if  such  State's  effort 
for  such  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State  .s  base  effort  for  svich  year  plus  the 
averiige  rate  of  Increase  In  the  national  effort 
over  the  five  fiscal  year  period  beginning 
July  1.  1956.  and  ending  June  30.  1961.  The 
amount  of  the  reduction  under  this  subsec- 
tion (  which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  reduc- 
tion If  any.  under  stibsectlon  |ai  )  shall  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  sum  otherwise 
alhx-able  to  the  State  under  section  105,  (1) 
as  the  difference  between  the  State's  effort 
and  the  national  effort  for  such  year  bears  to 
the  national  effort  for  such  year,  or  (2).  If 
it  would  result  in  a  smaller  reduction,  as  the 
difference  between  the  States  expenditure 
per  public  school  pupil  and  110  per  centum 
of  the  national  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  for  such  year,  bears  to  110  per  centum 
of  the  national  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  for  such  year  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  State  for  any  year  for 
which  the  State's  effort  equalled  or  exceeded 
the  national  effort  for  such  year,  or  the 
State's  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
equalled  or  exceeded  110  per  centum  of  the 
national  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  for  such  year 

(C)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  from 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of 
such  sum. 

(d)  The  sum  of  the  reductions  under  this 
sectl(3n  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  reallotted 
by  proportionately  Increasing  the  allotments 
under  section  105  for  such  year  of  those  re- 
maining States  (Other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  whose  allotments  for  such 
year  have  neither  been  Increased  to  achieve 
their  minimum  allotments  under  section 
105(b)   nor  been  reduced  under  this  section. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  (A)  A  "States  effort"  for  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (I)  the  State  s  expenditure  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil  by  (II)  the  income  per  such 
pupil  for  the  State;  except  that  the  State's 
effort  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
State's  base  effort  and  to  the  national  effort 
in  the  c;ise  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Ciu.im.  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


(B)  A  Stole's  "bckM  effort"  (or  a  flMal  year 
means  the  average  State  vHort  OT«r  tbe 
3  lmmedlatel7  preeadLxig  years. 

(2)  (A)  The  "national  aflart"  tor  any  flaeal 
year  U  tbe  quotloat  obtalnwl  by  diTkUng 
(i)  tbe  expcndttuie  per  pulkUe-aebool  pupil 
for  aU  the  States  (ezduslT*  of  Puerto  Sloo. 
Guanx  tb«  Virgin  Islanda.  and  tb«  DUtrlet 
of  Columbia  >  by  (U>  tba  Inoom*  p«r  such 
pupU  for  all  such  States, 

( B )  Tbe  average  annual  rats  ot  incrssss  In 
the  natonal  effort  over  the  flve-flsoal  yssr 
period  beginning  July  1.  lOM,  and  ending 
June  30.  1961.  aba:i  ba  detwrnlaed  by  dlvld« 
Ing  the  dUrerenee  bctwssn  ttM  natkmal  ef- 
fort for  the  flac&i  year  beginning  July  1,  lOM. 
and  for  tbe  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1960. 
by  4. 

(3)  (A)  The  "public -school  expendlturss" 
of  any  Stots  in  sjiy  fiscal  yssr  means  tbs 
total  expenditures  by  tbs  Stats  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  In  such  year  for  pubUc  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made  fron 
funds  dsrlved  from  State  and  local  souroos 
in  the  Stote  (Including  psyments  In  the 
nature  of  payments  in  lieu  at  taxes  from  any 
sources ) 

(B)  Tbe  "expenditure  per  pubUo-eelkOol 
pupil"  for  any  Stote  for  any  ftaeal  yssr  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dlTldlag  the  Stote's 
public-school  exptsndltures  In  sueh  year  by 
the  number  of  Its  publlc-sehoal  pupUs  for 
such  year. 

(C)  The  "national  expenditure  per  pubUO" 
school  pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  means  tbe 
quotient  obtolned  by  dividing  (1)  tbe  pub- 
lic-schcml  expenditures  of  all  the  Stotes  In 
such  year  (exclu£:ve  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
the  Virgin  Island^;,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) by  (11)  tl-.e  number  of  public-school 
pupils  In  all  such  States  for  sueh  year. 

(4)  Tbe  CommLwloneT's  determinations  of 
the  Stote  effort,  base  effort,  Inoome,  public- 
school  expendltw-ea,  and  expenditure  p«r 
public-school  pupil,  for  any  State,  and  his 
determinations  of  tbe  national  sfTort,  aver- 
age rato  of  Increase,  and  expendltore  per 
public-school  pupil,  shall  be  conelusl've  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
mlsatoner  may  eritlmato  and  subeequently 
revise  any  such  determination,  and  as  so 
revised,  such  doterminsUon  shall  be  equally 
conclusive. 

Pai/ment  of  allotmrnts  to  State* 

Sbc.  107.  Paymento  to  Statee  which  have 
submitted  and  lutd  approved  their  applica- 
tions under  this  title  of  Federal  funds  al- 
lotted to  them  pursuant  to  section  105  (as 
adjusted  by  tbe  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  106  and  as  adjusted  on  sc- 
count  of  overpa^onents  or  underpayments 
previously  made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  on  the  basis  of  such  estimates, 
in  such  Instollments,  and  at  such  tlmss,  as 
may  be  reaAnsbly  required  for  expenditure 
by  the  Stotes  of  the  funds  so  allotted. 

State  agency  administrative  costs 

Skc.  108.  Prom  the  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  section  106.  as  adlusted  by  section  106, 
for  each  fiscal  year,  a  Stoto  education  agency 
may  use  such  amount  as  It  deems  neceesary 
for  any  supervlslcn,  services,  and  other  ooets 
of  administering  ito  activities  under  this 
title  In  that  year  except  that  such  amount 
shall  not  be  more  than  whichever  Is  the  less- 
er of  (1)  ten  cents  multiplied  by  the  nvmi- 
ber  of  public  school  pupils  in  the  Stote  dur- 
ing the  prior  flsc^  year,  and  <a)  $160,000, 
except  that  If.  for  any  Stoto,  such  leaser 
amount  la  less  than  1136,000,  such  amount 
shall  be  increased  to  626.000. 

Special  educational  projects 

Sec.  109.  Each  Stoto  education  agenoy 
shall  set  aside,  from  ths  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  secUon  105.  as  adjusted  bry  saetkm  106 
for  any  fiscal  year,  an  anwunt  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  sums  so  aUottad  to  It  ter 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1061.  tag 
paying  part  of  the  costo  of  pilot,  demonstra- 


tion or  experimental  projects  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  designed  to  meet  public 
school  problems  or  to  develop  or  evaluate 
public  school  programs  of  a  sj^ecial  or 
unique  nattire.  Including  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Remedial  or  special  Instructional  pro- 
grams or  services  for  pupils  having  special 
Uuiguage  or  adjustment  problems; 

(2)  Progranu  or  services  for  adapting  cur- 
rloulums  to  tbe  needs  of  deprived  or  disad- 
vantaged pupils; 

(3)  Programs  or  services  for  pupils  from 
Inmlgrant  or  unusually  mobile  families; 

(4)  Programs  for  coordinating  the  school- 
eystcsn  planning  and  programs  in  the  area 
served  by  the  local  education  agency,  with 
tbe  planning  and  programs  of  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  dealing  with 
problems  related  to  the  alleviation  of  the 
same  deteriorated  or  depressed  areas  and  of 
the  families  and  children  residing  therein; 

(6)  Programs  for  developing  new  types  of 
elementary  or  secondary  Instruction  or  pro- 
graming; 

(6)  Programs  for  developing  multipur- 
pose tises  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
faculties; 

(7)  Programs  to  stimulate  Improvemento 
In  construction,  design,  or  location  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities; 

(8)  Programs  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
educational  excellence.  Including  programis 
for  exceptionally  gifted  children. 

State  applications 
Sac.  110.  (a)   A  Stote  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive Ito  allotmente   under   this   title   shall 
submit  through  Ite  State  education  agency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which: 

(1)  provides  assurance  that  the  Stote  ed- 
ucation agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  this 
title; 

(2)  provides  for  specifying  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  the  proportion  of  its 
allotment  for  such  year  that  will  be  ex- 
pended for  (A)  public  school  teachers'  sala- 
ries and  (B)  tbe  construction  of  public 
school  facilities;  and  p>rovidee  that  such  al- 
lotment, except  for  stm^is  used  In  accordance 
with  sections  106  and  109.  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  either  of  such  purposes; 

(5)  seto  forth  criteria  and  procedures  to 
insure  that  in  allocating  funds  received  un- 
der this  title  (exclusive  of  amounts  to  be 
used  for  projects  under  section  109  and 
amounto  to  be  used  under  section  108)  to 
local  education  agencies  (A)  the  amounto  to 
be  used  for  school  facilities  construction  will 
be  alloeated  within  the  Stote  so  that  pri- 
ority Is  given  to  local  education  agencies 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Stote  educa- 
tion agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for  ad- 
ditional school  facilities  and  which  are  least 
able  to  finance  the  cost  of  needed  school  fa- 
cilities, and  (B)  the  amounts  to  be  used  for 
schoolteachers'  salaries  will  be  allocated  so 
that  preference  is  given  to  local  education 
agencies  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
education  agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for 
additional  teachers  or  increases  in  their 
teachers'  salaries  and  which  are  least  able  to 
finance  such  costs; 

(4)  seto  forth  the  criteria  and  procedures, 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  109, 
on  tbe  bftsis  of  which  local  education  agency 
projecta  under  such  section  will  be  approved; 

(6)  provides  assiu-ance  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  application  for  ftinds 
tmder  this  title  is  denied,  'will  be  given  an 
opporttinity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
education  agency; 

(6)  seto  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  and  fvmd  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  asstire  proper  dlabtjrse- 
ment  oif.  and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  by  the  Stote  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  under  this  title,  which  pro- 
esdtarss  shall  include  provision  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  Stotes  of  any  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  State  tmder  this  title  which 


are  not  obligated  by  it  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  such 
sums  were  received,  or  which  are  not  ex- 
pended In  accordance  therewith  by  the  end 
of  the  second  fiscal  year  following  that  In 
which  they  were  obligated  (unless  such  sums 
have  been  deducted  from  subsequent  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  107); 

(7)  provides  Sfsurance  that  the  require- 
mento  of  section  112  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projecto  in  the  Stoto 
assisted  under  this  title;  and 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reporto  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
Z.S  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
r?asonably  require  and  for  access  by  the 
Commissioner,  upon  request,  to  the  records 
upon  which  such   information  Is  based. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  In  which  a 
State  education  agency  has  exclusive  re- 
sponsibility for  financing  tbe  construction  of 
school  facilities  or  for  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers' salaries,  the  Commissioner  may  modify 
or  make  inapplicable  any  of  tbe  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  funds  speci- 
fied for  school  construction  or  teachers'  sal- 
aries, as  the  case  may  be,  to  tbe  extent  he 
deems  such  action  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  the  special  governmental  or  school  or- 
ganization  of  such   State. 

Review  of  State  applicationa 
Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  State  which 
fulfills  the  conditions  8i>ecified  in  section 
110(a).  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
Stote  application  except  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  Stoto 
education  agency. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Cconmlssioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  oppcntunity  for  hear- 
ing to  tbe  Stote  education  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  is  not  complying  substantially 
with  tbe  provisions  required  to  be  included 
In  its  application  under  section  110(a),  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  paid, 
the  Commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  tbe 
State  education  agency,  and  he  shall  there- 
after withhold  further  paymento  to  the  Stoto 
under  this  title  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  or,  if  compliance  is 
imposEible,  there  is  a  repayment,  or  an  ar- 
rangement for  repayment,  of  Federal  moneys 
which  have  been  diverted  or  improperly  ex- 
pended. 

(b)  (1)  A  State  education  agency  dlssatls- 
fled  with  a  final  action  of  the  Commissioner 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  ooiut  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  Stote  or  agency 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  jMtitlon  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  coxirt 
to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  secticm  2112 
of  Utle  28,  United  Stotes  Code. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  tbe  facto,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
fiurther  evidence,  and  the  Commlasloner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  flindings 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
ftirther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
finding*  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
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action  of  the  CommlMlcner  shall  b«  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Cod*. 

Labor  standards 
Sec    112.  All  laboren  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed  by  contractow  or  subcontractors  m 
tne    performance    or    construction    work    fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wagM  at  rates    not  less   than 
those  prevailing  on  almllar  construction  In 
the  Irx-allty  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of    Labor    In    accordance    with    the    Davis- 
Bacon    Act.    as    amended    (40    USC     276a- 
•276C-5I    tor  construcUon  projects  under  this 
title,  and  every  such  employee  shall  receive 
compensation   at   a   rate  not    less    than   one 
and  one-half  times  hla  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  In  excess  of  eight  hours  m 
any   workday  or  40  hours  In   the  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  the  State  education 
agency   may    waive    the   application    of    this 
section    in    cases   or   classes   of    c\ses    where 
laborers    or    mechanics,    not    otherwise    em- 
ployed at   any   time   In   the  cf.nstruction   of 
the   project,   voluntarily   donate    their   serv- 
ices   for    the    purpose   of    lowering    the   costs 
of    construcUon    and    the    State    education 
agency  determines  that  any  amounts  saved 
thereby  are   fully  credited   to   the  education 
agency   undertaking  the  con.struction      The 
State   education  agency  of  each  State  shall 
take    such    steps    as    shall    be    necessary    to 
assure    that    the    wage    standards    required 
above  shall  be  set  out  In  each  project  adver- 
tisement for  bids  and  In  each   bid   proposal 
form  and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract   covering    the    project      The    Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor 
sUndards    speclfled    In    this    provision    the 
authority  and  functions  set   forth   m   Reor- 
ganization  Plan  Numbered    14   of    1950    (15 
P.R.  3176:   5  U.8.C.  133»-15)   and  section  2  of 
the   Act   of   June   13.   1934,   as   amended    (40 
U.SC.  276c). 

Definitions 

Swc.   113    For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner'  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

(2)  The  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  In  a  city,  county,  township  school 
district,  or  political  subdivision 

(3)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  ofBcer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  schools 

(5)  The  term  "public  school  pupils" 
means  pupils  In  average  dally  attendance  at 
public  schools  within  a  State,  or  within  all 
of  the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  accordance  with  criteria  de- 
veloped by  him  to  assure  uniform  determi- 
nations for  all  the  States. 

(6)  The  term  "public  schools"  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tuition  charge  to  resident 
pupils,  and  which  Is  provided  as  elementary 
or  secondary  school  education  for  local  com- 
munities. 

(7)  The  term  "elementary  and  secoiulary 
education"  shall  not  Include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or  be- 
yond grade  12. 

(8)  The  terms  "school  facilities"  and 
"public  school  facilities"  mean,  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  (Including  furniture. 
Instructional  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  in  land  i  includ- 
ing site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed      Such 


terms  do  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or 
structures,  or  facilities  intended  primarily 
Jor  events  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con- 
tests, or  games  for  which  admission  is  lo  be 
charged   to  the  general  public 

(9i  The  terms  '  construct  '  "construet- 
ing",  and  '  construction"  mr'.ude  the  prepa- 
ration of  drawings  and  specificati.ms  for 
school  racilities:  erecting  busMing  acquir- 
ing, altering,  remodeling  improving,  or  ex- 
tending school  facilities  and  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  s.-h'wl 
facilities 

(10)  The  term  teacher  means  nnv  mem- 
ber of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public 
?rhool  .-is  defined  by  lUe  State  education 
iigency  of  each  State 

I  111  The  term  teachers'  salaries'  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  In  conivectlon  with 
their  employment 

TITU:   n  —  AMENDMLNTS   TO    PUBLIC    LAW    874 

F'-dfal  arqiiiiHion  of  real  property 
Sec    201    The   first   sentence  of  subsection 
I  .o   of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  30 
l'J=iO.  as  .uuer.ded   '  20  U  S  C    237  t    '.s  amended 
hv  striking  oUt     ending  pri'jr  to  Juiy  1    1961 
Eniployment  on  Federal  property 
>f,r    '202     (ai    The  first  sentence  of  sub.sec- 
•:on   (b)   of  section  3  of  such  Act  is  stmended 
by  striking  out     endin.;  prior  to  July  1.  1961  ". 
ibi    Clau.se   iB)    of  paragraph    i  1  i    of  sub- 
section (C)   of  such  section    relating  to  com- 
putation  of    the   amount   of   entitlement,    is 
amended  to  read        iBi    the  sum  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  de'ermmed  under  subsection 
I  11    .ind    )ne-fourth   of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren   de-ormined    under   subsection    (b)  " 

Eligibtl'.ty  reiiui'-'^'nrnt'i 
Sec  203  lai  Clause  iBi  >f  p.u-agraph  (2) 
of  subsection  c,  of  section  3  of  .such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  '  (B)  amounts 
to  3  per  centum  or  more  in  the  ca^c  of  sub- 
section lai,  or  6  per  centum  or  m.)re  in  the 
case  of  subsection  ibi  of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  were  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance during  such  vear  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education, 
except  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963.  in  the  cvse  of  subsection  ibt  the  per- 
centage requirement  shall  be  4  per  centum 
and  5  per  centum  respectively  instead  of  6 
per  centum  " 

(bi  Paragraph  i2i  of  such  subsection  ici 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  substituting  therefor  'Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  conditions  of  en- 
titlement contained  in  clause  (Ai  or  (Bi  of 
this  paragraph  whenever,  in  his  Judgment, 
exceptional  circumstances  exist  which  would 
make  the  application  of  such  conditions  in- 
equitable and  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,'" 

Computation  of  local  contribution  rate 

Sec  204.  Sub.sectlon  (di  of  section  3  of 
such  Act.  relating  to  the  computation  of  the 
local  contribution  rate,  is  amended  In  the 
following  respects: 

(at  The  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  by  strilclng  out  and  the  local 
educational  agency". 

tbi  Clauses  (1)  and  i2i  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  stich  subsection  are  amended  to 
read' 

"il)  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts:    and 

"(2»  he  shall  then  divide  (Ai  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  Is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  such  comparable  school  dis- 
tricts made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources  by  Bt  the  aggregate  numiber  of 
children,     in     average     dally     attendance     t-o 


whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public 
education  during  such  second  preceding  fis- 
cal year  " 

(CI  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 
is  amended  by  striking  out  'If  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  ex- 
penditures In  those  school  districts  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  ( 1  i"  and  sub- 
sTituting  m  lieu  thereof  "If.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  expendi- 
tures 111  the  school  districts  within  the  gen- 
erally  comparable  group  as  determined  under 
clause  (It' 

id  I  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and 
or  (II)  .50  percentum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  ex})endlture  in  the  United  States 
(Which  tor  purposes  of  this  sentence  and  the 
next  sentence  means  the  filty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia),  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
btate  Proiidrd.  That  If  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  1959.  the  application  of 
clause  (ii)  of  this  sentence  result*  in  a 
lower  local  contribution  rate  than  resulted 
;rom  the  application  of  such  clause  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1958.  as  such 
clause  was  then  in  effect  then  such  clause. 
.IS  in  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  :10  1958  shall  be  in  effect  during  the 
I'.scal    year    ending   June   30,    1959 

lei  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  subsection 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  '  .  or  In  the 
United  States.  and  ",  or  in  the  United 
suaes,  as  the  case  may  be". 

Adiu^trrie'it    'or  certain  decrea'^e''   in    Federal 
arfii  If lei 

.SBC  205  Subsection  (fi  of  section  3  of 
such  .^ct  relaUng  to  adjustment  for  certain 
decreases  in  Federal  activities,  is  repealed 

Sudden  and  substantial  increases  in 
attendance 

Sbc  206  (ai  Section  4  of  such  Act.  relat- 
ing to  sudden  and  substantial  Increases  In 
»ch(xil  attendance  as  a  result  of  activities 
of    the   United    States.    Is   repealed 

lb)  .section  1  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '  .  or  (4)  there  has  been  a  sud- 
den and  substantial  increase  in  school  at- 
tendance as  the  result  of  Federal  activities", 

(c)  Clause  (A)  of  section  3(C)  (4»  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "including 
funds  available  under  section  4  of  this  Act )  " 

(d(  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  relating  to  the  method  of  making  pay- 
ments is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2.  3  or  4  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 2  or  3  " 

(ei  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
,imended  by  striking  out  "sections  2.  3.  and 
4(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
2  and   3' 

Definition  of  Federal  property 

Sec  207  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  9  of  such  Act.  relating  to  the 
definition  of  "Federal  property,"  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and'  before  "(B)""  and  by 
striking  out  "',  and  (C)  any  school  which  Is 
providing  flight  training  to  members  of  the 
.Mr  Force  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an 
airport  which  Is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State". 

Defin:ti<jri    of    average    daily   attendance    of 
federally  connected  children 

Sec  208  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing additional  sentence  thereto:  "Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  average  dally  attendance  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  3  shall 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner  on  the  basts  of  the 
average  dally  attendance  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  law  (excluding  chil- 
dren for  whom  the  local  educational  agency 
received  tuition)  multiplied  by  the  member- 
ship ratio  between  children  qualifying  under 
subsections   (a)    or   (b)    of  section  3  and  all 


children  for  whom  free  public  education  U 
provided:  such  membership  ratio  shall  be 
derived  from  membership  counts  for  two  days 
during  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  appli- 
cation, In  acoordtuice  with  such  regulattona." 

TirLK  m — iMXrmuxsTB  TO  rvBuc  X.SW  ei* 

Employment  or  residence  on  Federal 

property 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  eectlon  6 
(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1060.  aa 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  835),  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  numbo:  of  children 
residing  on  Peditral  property  or  residing  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  for 
purposes  of  thn  limitation  on  the  total  of 
the  pajrments  to  any  local  educational 
agency.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "60  per 
centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "26 
per  centum". 

(b)  Section  r>(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  or  more"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "both". 

Sudden  and  substantial  increases  in 
attendance 
Sec  302,  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (3)    thereof. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  the  dates  of  filing  applica- 
tions. Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except 
that  the  last  such  date  with  respect  to  ap- 
plications for  pajrments  on  account  of  chil- 
dren referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2)  or  (8)  of 
section  5(a)  shall  be  not  later  than  June 
30,  1961", 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(a)  of 
Buch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "piuTigraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(d)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (8) 
of  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sulieeetlon 
(a)",  by  striking  out  "or  10  per  centum  In 
the  case  of  paragraph  (3),",  and  by  striking 
out  ".  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  paragraph 
(3) .  the  construction  of  additional  minimum 
school  facilities  for  the  number  of  children 
In  such  Increase  wUl,  in  the  ]\idgm«nt  oC 
the  Commissioner,  Impose  an  undue  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  tazir^  and  borrowing 
authority  of  such  agency". 

(e)  Section  6(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  ,(8)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)". 

(f)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  IS  of  auch 
Act.  relating  to  the  definition  of  "baae  year". 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  except  that 
In  the  case  of  an  application  baaed  on  chil- 
dren referred  to  In  paragraphs  (2)  or  (8) 
of  section  6(a),  the  baae  year  ahall  In  no 
event  be  later  than  the  regular  tchool  year 
195»-50'". 

Additional  Federal  payments 

8mc.  303.  Section  8  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
additional  Federal  payments  In  imusual 
cases.  Is  repealed. 

Definition  of  Federal  property 

Sac,  304.  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  16  of  such  Act,  relating  to  the 
defl^nltion  of  "Federal  property,"  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  by  striking  out 
",  and  (B)  any  school  which  Is  providing 
flight  training  to  member*  of  the  Air  Foree 
under  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Faroe  at  an  airport 
which  Is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  poUtleal 
subdivision  of  a  State". 

i4t>era0e  per  pupil  cost  of  construction 

Sac.  306.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  16  of  such  Act  la  amended  toy 
striking  out  "Increased  by  a  percentage  esti- 
mated by  the  Commissioner  to  represent  ad- 
ditional costs  for  site  Improvements,  equip- 
ment,   and    archltectiu^,   engineering,   and 


legal  fees,  and  multiplied  by  a  factor  esti- 
mated by  the  Commissioner  to  represent 
the  area  needed  per  pupil  In  minimum 
school  facilities"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "multiplied  by  96". 

Indian  lands 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  14(a)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  property"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Indian  lands". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  substituting  in  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"July  1,  1966"  for  "July  1,  1961"  and 
"$60,000,000"  for  "$40,000,000"  and  by  sub- 
stituting In  the  last  sentence  thereof  "June 
30,  1966"  for  "June  30,  1961". 

Children  for  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  unable  to  provide  education 

Sac.  307.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  sentence  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof:  "In  any  case  In  which 
the  Commissioner  makes  arrangements  un- 
der this  section  for  constructing  or  otherwise 
providing  minimum  school  facilities  situated 
on  Federal  property  in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Is- 
land, Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  he  may 
also  include  minimum  school  facilities  nec- 
essary for  the  education  of  children  residing 
with  a  parent  employed  by  the  United  States 
though  not  residing  on  Federal  j)roperty,  but 
only  If  the  Commissioner  deteimlnes,  after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  (1)  that  the  construction 
or  provision  of  such  facilities  it  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
(2)  that  no  local  educational  agency  Is  able 
to  provide  suitable  free  public  education  for 
such  children." 

Technical  amendment  on  judicial  review 

Sec.  308.  Section  11(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  local  educa- 
tional agency  affected  may  file  with  the  court 
a  petition  to  review  such  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, or  any  officer  designated  by  him  for 
that  purpose.  Uix)n  the  filing  of  the  petition 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  or 
set  aside  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  In 
whole  or  In  part."  Section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  28,  1958  (Public  Law  85-791),  is  re- 
pealed. 

Effective  date 

Sac.  309.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  and  tltie  n  of  this  Act,  other  than  sec- 
tion 808.  shall  be  effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1961. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  that  the  description  of  the  measure 
furnished  by  Secretary  Rlbicoff  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, together  with  the  accompanying 
chart,  showing  the  distribution  by  States 
of  the  grants  provided  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  chart  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tltie  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  carry  out 
the  recommendations  on  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  contained  In  your 
Felwuary  20,  1961,  special  message  to  the 
Congress  on  education.  Appropriations  of 
8066  mlUlon  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1961;  8766  miUion  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1962;  and  $866  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963,  would  be 
authorised  for  the  purposes  of  assisting  the 
States  to  construct  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  to  employ  needed 
additional  public  school  teachers  or  pay  them 
adequate  salaries.  The  sums  appropriated 
each  year  would  be  allotted  to  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  on  a  basis  which 
takes  into  account  the  number  of  pupils  each 


Sl.ite  hit^  in  average  dally  attendance  In  its 
public  sch(X)l8,  and  the  personal  income  of 
individuals  In  the  State  per  public  school 
pupil,  the  needier  States  receiving  the  larger 
allotments.  Each  State  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  at  least  $15  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  such  pupils. 

A  portion  of  each  State's  annual  allotment 
of  Federal  grants,  equal  to  10  percent  of  Its 
first  year's  allotment,  would  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  a  State  solely  for  pilot,  dem- 
onstration, and  experimental  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  educational  problems,  or  to 
develop  or  evaluate  educational  programs,  of 
a  special  or  unique  nature.  A  State  could 
also  vise  a  small  portion  of  its  allotment  (not 
to  exceed  10  cents  pex  pupil,  within  a  maxi- 
mam  of  $150,000  and  a  minimum  of  $2,500) 
for  State  agency  administration  of  the  new 
program.  The  rest  of  any  State's  allotment 
would  be  distributed  to  its  local  educational 
agencies  for  use  by  them  In  paying  public 
school  teachers'  salaries  or  in  constructing 
public  school  Jfaclll ties.  In  using  the  Federal 
grants,  the  States  would  be  free  to  make 
their  own  allocation  between  school  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries. 

In  order  to  assure  both  the  miilntenance 
anrl  inipro\e:nent  of  present  State  effort  to 
;ncrt  lis  needs  for  school  construction  and 
i"^pro-cd  ptitalic  school  teachers'  salaries,  the 
bill  co.:tains  provisions  to  reduce  the  size  of 
ilic-  gnnt  otherwise  allocable  to  any  State 
that,  in  either  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years  of 
the  projr.^m,  reduces  its  school  effort  (I.e., 
the  r.itlo  of  the  school  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil  in  average  dally  attendance 
within  the  State  to  the  average  personal  In- 
come per  such  pupil)  below  the  average  level 
of  its  effort  during  the  3  fiscal  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  second  or  third  year 
of  the  program,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
State's  allotment  would  also  be  reduced  if  it 
failed  to  Increase  Its  effort  In  the  second 
and  third  fiscal  years  of  the  program  by  a 
fixed  percentage  (equal  to  the  average  3in- 
nual  Increase  in  the  national  effort,  over  the 
5  fiscal  year  period  beginning  July  1,  1966, 
and  ending  June  30,  1961.  Inclusive)  unless, 
In  either  such  year,  It  exerts  the  same  or 
greater  effort  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  or 
makes  an  cxpendlttire  per  public  school 
pupil  which  exceeds  the  national  average 
expenditure  per  such  pupil  by  10  i>ercent. 
However,  no  State  would  have  Its  allotment 
for  any  year  reduced  under  these  provisions 
by  more  than  one-third. 

To  participate  In  the  program,  a  State 
would  submit  an  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  which  would  provide 
fcH-  specifying  at  the  beginning  of  each  year 
the  proportion  of  the  grant  to  be  used  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  portion  to  be  used 
tor  school  construction,  and  set  forth  the 
criteria  that  will  be  used  to  distribute  the 
grant  money  (exclusive  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  special  educational  projects  and 
State  administration  expenses)  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  within  the  State  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  State  education  agency 
administering  the  funds,  are  most  deserving 
of  assistance,  taking  into  account  their  needs 
to  Increase  teachers'  salaries  or  the  number 
of  teachers,  or  to  construct  school  buildings, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In  its  application  a  State  would  also 
undertake  to  provide  assurance  that  the 
State  education  agency  would  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  the  funds  received 
under  the  program;  and  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  application  for  a 
share  of  the  Federal  funds  Is  denied  will 
be  given  an  opportimity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  education  agency.  The  appUcation 
would  also  set  forth  procedures  for  such 
fiscal  controls  and  accounting  procediues  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aasuT*  proper  disburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State, 
and  would  provide  for  making  reports,  from 
time  to  time,  which  the  Commissioner  may 
need  to  perform  his  functions  under  the 
program. 
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me  CommUsloncr.  btfore  flnally  reruslng 
to  approve  a  State  application,  or  before 
wVtWioldlng  grant  ftinda  in  case  of  the 
State's  noncompliance  with  Its  approved  ap- 
plication, would  be  req'Utred  to  afford  the 
affected  State  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  and  his  final  action 
after  such  bearing  would.  If  the  State  seeks 
the  same,  be  reviewable  on  the  record  by  a 
US.  court  of  appeals. 

The  draft  bUl  would  require  each  State  to 
give  adeqiiate  aMurance  that  laborers  or 
mechanics  emplojed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  construction  projects  financed 
with  the  aid  of  ftderal  grants  -will  be  paid 
at  not  less  than  the  wage  prevailing  for 
similar  construction  in  the  locality,  and  that 
they  will  receive  overtime  pay  at  a  rate  of 
one  and  a  half  thalr  regular  pay  for  work  In 
excess  of  40  hours  In  any  week  or  8  hours  In 
any  day, 

Tttlea  n  and  m  Cft  the  draft  bill  would 
amend  Public  Law  874  (30  VS.C.  ch.  13) 
which  authorlaes  Federal  financial  assistance 
In  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  federally 
affected  areas,  and  PubUc  Law  815  (20  US  C 
ch.  19)  which  aotlxarlzes  Federal  financial 
assistance  In  tha  construction  of  such 
schools. 


The  amendments  we  are  proposing  to  Pub- 
lic Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  would  make 
permanent  certain  provlnlcms  which  expire 
June  30.  1961.  and  would  bring  these  laws 
more  nearly  In  line  with  the  underlying  Jiis- 
tiftcation  for  the  Federal  payments  to  school 
districts  which  bfjth  laws  authorize,  that  l.s, 
lalr  compensation  to  school  districts  for  edu- 
cational burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
location  In  the  vicinity  of  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral property  on  which  public  sch(X>l  children 
reside  or  their  parents  are  employed 

The  following  four  umei.dmeuts  are  the 
most  significant; 

1.  The  draft  bill  would  amend  both  Public 
I..IW  815  and  PubUc  Law  874  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Peder-il  payment.s  authorized  to  be 
made  to  school  districts  to  help  them  pay  the 
local  share  of  the  co«t  of  providing  free  pub- 
lic education  to  children  whose  parenU  are 
employed  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property  but 
live  In  private  homes  tor  are  employed  on 
private  property  but  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty I .  The  bill  would,  however,  reduce  the 
Federal  payment  per  child  under  Public  Law 
874  frcnn  the  present  50  percent  of  the  dls- 
trlcft  local  contribution  rate  to  25  percent  of 
such  local  contribution  rate.  It  also  would 
make  a  corresponding  reduction  In  Federal 
payments  under  Public  Law  815  for  public 
school   enrollment   Increases  lu   the   nuniber 
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of  such  children  by  reducing  the  Federal 
payment  per  child  from  50  percent  of  the 
.State  average  per  pupil  construction  coeta. 
Rs  at  present,  to  M  percent  of  such  costs. 

2  The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  8(ci 
of  PubUc  Law  874  to  require  that  school  dis- 
tricts. In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  pay- 
ments on  account  of  children  who  either 
reside  on  Federal  property  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  must 
have  In  the  school  year  1961  <J2  at  least  4 
percent  of  their  current  year's  total  average 
dally  attendance  consisting  of  such  children 
In  the  school  year  1902  <J3  the  required  mini- 
mum percentage  would  rl.*e  to  5  percent,  and 
In  the  8cho<il  year  19<53  64  and  thereafter  the 
required  minimum  would  be  6  percent, 

3  Tlic  pr 'Visions  in  Public  Law  874  au- 
thorl/liif  a.s  an  alternative  local  contribu- 
tion ratf,  one-half  of  the  national  average 
expenditure  per  ptibllc  schfxjl  child  would  be 
eliminated  by  the  draft  bill 

4  The  draft  bill  would  repeal  categories 
of  Federal  payments  under  both  Public  Law 
81.')  and  Public  Law  874  which  are  not  based 
on  the  school  attendance  of  children  whose 
parenU  live  or  work  on  Federal  property. 

These  four  amendments,  as  well  as  other 
amendmenu  which  titles  II  and  III  would 
make  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  are 
described  more  fully  In  the  enclosure, 

.1/   l!>i'l     F,.s:i:l   yiii    in']',  fiscid  y  ir    Ulti.i, 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ooiuid- 
crable  discussion  has  already  arisen 
about  the  recommeiulationa  contained 
in  titles  n  and  m  of  S.  1021,  relating  to 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  the  so-called  aid 
to  impacted  areas  laws.  It  will  be  help- 
ful to  have  appear  in  the  Racoao  an 
analysis  of  these  changes,  under  the 
heading  "Summary  of  Proposed  Amend- 
ments to  Federal  Impact  Area  Laws," 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  RicoiiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscots, 
as  follows: 

Summary  or  Pkoposcd  Amkndmxkts  to  Fes- 
ESAL  Impact  Arka  Laws 

Amendments  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
81st  Congress,  made  by  titles  n  and  HI  of 
the  draft  bill  to  achieve  the  general  objective 
of  limiting  these  laws  more  closely  to  pay- 
ments in  the  nature  of  payments-in-Ileu-of- 
taxes,  are: 

1.  Section  201  of  the  draft  blU  would  ex- 
tend on  a  permanent  basis  section  2  oX  Public 
Law  874,  which  expires  June  30.  IMl.  This 
section  provides  for  payments  In  the  nature 
of  payments-in-lteu-of-taxes  to  sch(X>l  dis- 
tricts which  have  lost  10  percent  or  more  of 
their  real  property  tax  base  as  a  result  of 
Federal  acquisitions  since  1938. 

2,  Section  20:1  and  section  801  of  the  draft 
bill  would  amend  Public  Law  874  and  PubUc 
Law  815,  respectively,  to  make  permanent — 
as  Is  already  the  case  with  respect  to  children 
of  persons  who  both  work  and  live  on  Fed- 
eral property — the  Federal  payments  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  school  districts  to  heflp 
them  pay  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
providing  free  public  education  to  children 
whose  parents  are  employed  on  tax-exempt 
Federal  property  but  live  in  taxable  houses 
(or  who  live  on  Federal  property  but  work 
on  taxable  property ) .  The  bill  would,  how- 
ever,  reduce  the  Federal  payment  per  child 
under  Public  Law  874  from  the  present  SO 
jjercent  of  the  district's  local  contribution 
rate,  to  25  percent  of  such  local  contribution 
rate.  It  would  also  make  a  correspoodlng 
reduction  In  Federal  payments  under  Public 
Law  816  for  public  school  enrollment  In- 
creases in  the  niunber  of  such  children,  by 
reducing  the  Federal  payment  per  child  from 
50  percent  of  the  State  average  per  pupil 
construction  costs  as  at  present  to  28  percent 
of  such  coets. 

Existing  law  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  one-half  of  the  local  revenues  for  public 
school  purposes  Is  derived  from  local  real 
property  taxes  on  residential  propwty,  and 
the  other  half  derived  from  taxes  on  com- 
mercial and  industrial  property;  on  the  beats 
of  this  assumption,  both  laws  now  provide 
for  a  Federal  payment  of  one-half  of  the 
entire  educational  costs  met  out  of  local 
revenues  in  the  case  of  children  whose  par- 
ents live  in  taxable  private  homes  but  work 
on  Federal  property  (presumably  classifiable 
as  Industrial  or  commercial  property  or  live 
on  Federal  property  but  work  on  taxable 
property ) , 

Available  data  on  the  source  of  real  prop- 
erty taxation  do  not  support  this  assumption. 
The  report  of  a  study  of  property  tax  asaess- 
ments  In  the  United  States  made  by  the 
Oovernments  Division,  Census  Bureau  dated 
December  10.  1967,  Indicates,  instead,  that, 
on  the  basis  of  nationwide  averages,  only 
27,7  percent  of  the  value  of  locally  assessed 
taxable  real  property  ts  commercial  and 
industrial  property.  The  highest  percentage 
of  such  property  value  In  any  State  Is  37.1 
percent  while  the  lowest  is  0.3  percent.  The 
same  Census  Bureau  figures  Indicate  that 
54,1  percent  of  the  value  of  locally  assosseil 
taxable  real  property  Is  residential  pivperty, 
and  the  balance  (18.2  percent)  Is  acreage 
and  farm  property,   vacant  lots,  and  other 


types  of  real  property.  Although  this  ratio 
in  the  United  States  Is  27.7  percent,  the  ratio 
reo4}mmended  In  the  draft  bill  Is  26  percent. 
The  lower  figure  Is  believed  to  be  support- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  school 
districts  eligible  for  Federal  payments  under 
PubUc  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  wlU  be 
suburban  communities,  and  the  likelihood 
that  In  such  communities  the  proportion  of 
local  real  property  revenues  derived  from 
taxes  on  industrial  and  commercial  property 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  the  proportion 
prevailing  for  all  the  school  districts  in  the 
Nation,  or  in  each  State,  averaged  and  taken 
as  a  whole,  as  in  the  Census  Bureau  flgiires. 

3.  Section  203  of  the  draft  bill  would 
amend  section  3(c)  of  Public  Law  874  to 
require  that  school  districts.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  payments  on  account 
of  children  who  either  reside  on  Federal 
property  or  reside  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property,  must  have  in  the  school 
year  1961-62  at  least  4  percent  of  their  cvir- 
rent  year's  total  average  dally  attendance 
consisting  of  such  children  (Instead  of  3 
percent  as  at  present ) .  In  the  school  year 
1963-63  the  required  minimum  percentage 
would  rise  to  5  percent,  and  in  the  school 
year  1963-64  and  thereafter  the  required 
minimum  would  be  6  percent. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  economic  ad- 
vantages that  inure  to  most  of  these  com- 
munities by  the  presence  nearby  of  Federal 
activities,  the  fact  that  most  such  com- 
munities have  had  ample  time  to  adjust 
their  school  tax  structures  to  compensate 
for  insubstantial  school  enrollments  of  these 
chll4lren,  and  the  proposed  availability  of 
general  Federal  aid  to  States  under  title  1, 
we  believe  that  ftayments  under  Public  Law 
874  to  school  districts  with  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  their  school  eru'oUmentB  (ximposed 
of  this  category  of  children  can  no  longer 
be  Justified  on  payment-in-lleu-of-tax 
theory. 

Also,  section  203  of  the  draft  bill  would 
repeal  the  provision  of  PubUc  Law  874  which 
specifies  that  Federal  payments  to  a  school 
district  which  is  eligible  In  any  year  will  con- 
tinue fcK'  the  two  subsequent  years  even 
thmigh  the  school  district  falls  In  the  subse- 
quent years  to  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  act.  Since  the  eligibility  con- 
ditions of  the  act  are  presumed  to  reflect  a 
minimum  recognizable  financial  burden  or 
tax-deprivation  by  reason  of  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  Federal  property,  school  districts 
which  faU  to  meet  these  requirements  In 
any  year  should  not  be  eligible  for  p>ayment8 
merely  because  such  districts  may  have  been 
eligible  In  some  preceding  year. 

4.  Section  204  of  the  draft  bill  would 
eliminate  the  provisions  authorizing,  as  an 
alternative  local  contribution  rate,  one-half 
of  the  national  average  cost  per  child. 

When  Public  Law  874  was  originally  en- 
acted, it  provided  that  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate  (the  rate  of  payment  per  child) 
was  to  be  the  current  operating  expenses 
per  child  met  from  local  revenue  sources 
In  the  second  preceding  year  In  the  most 
nearly  comparable  school  districts  In  the 
same  State. 

By  amendment  in  1963,  a  minimum  local 
contribution  rate  was  authorized,  which  was 
one-half  of  the  State  average  cost  per  child 
in  average  dally  attendance  the  second  pre- 
ceding year,  and  school  districts  could  then 
In  effect  choose  either  of  the  two  methods 
(oomparaUe  districts  or  one-half  the  State 
average)    as  its  local  contribution  rate. 

In  1058  Congress  provided  for  still  an- 
other alternative  minimum  rate,  which  is 
one-half  of  the  national  average  cost  per 
child  In  average  dally  attendance  In  the  en- 
tire United  States  In  the  second  preceding 
yecu',  not  to  exceed  the  average  cost  per 
pupU  in  the  State,  nils  provision,  which 
is  stUl  In  effect,  would  be  eliminated  by  the 
draft  blU  because  It  bears  no  reasonable  re- 
lation  to  the  pcH-tlon  of  educational  costs 


met  out  of  local  real  prop>erty  taxes  In  the 
particular  school  district  In  which  tax- 
exen^)t  Federal  property  Is  located.  Under 
it.  In  fact,  some  applicant  districts  are  paid 
the  entire  cost  per  child  during  the  year, 
rather  than  the  local  share  of  the  cost. 
This  provision  Is  actually  designed  to  more 
nearly  equalize  education  In  some  of  the 
Nation's  school  districts,  rather  than  to  com- 
pensate them  for  a  financial  burden  im- 
posed by  the  tax  immunity  of  Federal  activi- 
ties, as  Public  Law  874  Is  Intended  to  do.  To 
the  extent  that  greater  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  a  desired  Federal 
objective— and  It  Is — it  is  properly  achieved 
through  the  general  Federal  aid  program  in 
title  1  of  the  bill. 

Also,  section  204  of  the  draft  bill  would 
amend  Public  Law  874  to  provide  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  local 
contribution  rate,  the  Commissioner,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  education  agency, 
shall  clasilfy  school  districts  In  each  State 
into  one  or  more  groups  in  which  the  dis- 
tricts would  be  generally  comparable  to 
each  other.  The  local  contribution  rate  for 
any  applicant  district  would  be  the  average 
expenditures  per  child  for  current  operating 
expenses  from  local  revenue  sources  In  aU 
districts  in  each  group.  This  change  would 
be  made  in  order  to  facilitate  administration 
of  Public  Law  874. 

5,  Section  205  of  the  draft  biU  proposes 
to  eliminate  subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
Public  Law  874  which  now  authcM-lzes  the 
Commissioner  to  make  a  supplementary  pay- 
ment to  a  school  district  which  made  prep- 
aration to  provide  education  for  a  substan- 
tial number  of  children  who  are  expected 
to  enroll  in  the  school  district  because  of 
an  expected  expansion  of  Federal  activities, 
but  who  do  not  enroU  becaxise  the  expanded 
Federal  activities  fail  to  materialize.  Here. 
again,  the  hardship  is  not  caused  by  the  tax 
immunity  of  Federal  property. 

6,  Sections  206  and  302  of  the  draft  bill 
would  repeal  categories  of  Federal  payments 
not  based  on  the  school  attendance  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  live  or  work  on  Fed- 
eral property.  Both  laws  now  provide  (sec. 
5(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  816  and  sec.  4  of 
Public  Law  874)  for  Federal  payments  to  a 
school  district  on  account  of  Increases  In 
the  number  of  children  whose  parents  move 
into  the  school  district  to  work  for  Federal 
contractors  in  taxable  enterprises.  Such 
payments  must  be  Justified,  If  at  all,  on 
some  basis  other  than  any  direct  or  indirect 
loss  of  revenues  resulting  from  the  tax 
immunity  of  federaUy  owned  property;  in 
such  situations  the  property  where  the  par- 
ents of  the  chUdren  Uve  and  work  is  fuUy 
taxable,  and,  in  fact,  the  Federal  contracts 
of  the  employing  enterprises  generate  other 
revenues  to  many  school  districts. 

Such  burdens  as  affected  communities  may 
experience  from  sudden  and  sutwtantlal 
public  school  enrollment  Increases  occa- 
sioned by  Increased  Federal  contract  activity 
in  the  area  do  not  stem  from  the  tax 
immunity  of  Federal  property  and  do  not 
differ  from  the  burdens  imposed  on  school 
districts  by  the  advent  of  large  private  in- 
dustries not  connected  with  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  other  situations  resvilting 
in  sudden  and  substantial  school  enrollment 
Increases.  The  States  can  and  should  make 
provision  for  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  aUevlate  hardship  in  such  situations 
and  general  Fednal  assistance  under  title  I 
of  the  draft  bUl  would  be  available  to  the 
States  to  help  the  districts  meet  any  addi- 
tional teachers'  salary  or  school  construction 
needs  in  such  situations. 

7,  Sections  207  and  304  of  the  draft  bUl 
would  amend  the  definition  of  Federal  prop- 
erty (sec.  9(1)  of  PubUc  Law  874  and 
sec.  16(1)  of  Public  Law  816)  to  exclude  any 
school  which  Is  providing  fUght  training  to 
members  of  the  Air  Force  under  contract 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  a 
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Stat«  or  municipally  owned  airport.  The 
lncl\a»lon  of  thaa*  XtocoU  as  Federal  prop- 
erty IS  unjustlflad  elBC*  the  acbooLs  are  not 
Federal  property,  and  their  tax-exempt 
sUtus  is  not  diM  to  any  Federal  tax  Im- 
munity. 

8  Section  306  Of  tbe  draft  bill  provides 
authority  In  Publle  Law  r74  to  require  that 
federally  connected  membership  counted  for 
payment  shall  b«  determined  on  the  basis 
of  two  pupil-parent  eorveys  made  each  year. 
one  In  the  fall  and  one  In  the  spring,  and 
the  ratio  of  Federally  connected  children  to 
total  number  of  children  shown  by  these 
two  counts  applied  to  total  average  attend- 
ance In  the  school  district  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  to  determine  average  dally  at- 
tendance of  federally  connected  children  fur 
which  payment  la  made.  This  change  would 
simplify,  and  make  more  objective  and  uni- 
form, the  determinations  of  average  dally 
attendances  nndcr  the  law 

f.  Section  808  of  the  draft  bill  would 
eliminate  section  8  of  Public  Law  815  which 
presently  anthortaes  additional  payments  to 
a  school  district  of  an  amount  sufficient  to 
finance  an  approwd  construction  project  to 
house  a  federally  connected  enrollment  in- 
crease if  wlthoot  such  additional  payments 
the  school  district  would  be  unable  to  con- 
strtict  the  project.  Ckwisistent  with  the  In- 
lleu-Gf-tax  payment  rationale,  the  Federal 
Gknremment  baa  fully  dlscharge-1  its  equit- 
able obligation  when  the  formula  payment 
authorlaed  by  the  law  has  been  made  on 
account  of  recognised  categories  of  children 
eormected  with  taa-«wrapt  Federal  property 

10.  Section  806  of  the  draft  bill  proposes 
to  determine  the  State  average  coat  of  con- 
structing f chool  facilities  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining rates  of  payments  under  Public 
Law  tl5  by  computing  the  basic  contract 
coBt  per  square  foot  for  all  school  facilities 
constructed  In  the  State  in  the  base  year 
and  multlplylnf  this  square-foot  cost  by  a 
factor  of  95. 

Experience  over  the  last  10  years  In  the 
operation  of  thla  program  has  shown  that  a 
factor  of  99  times  the  square-f<x)t  cost,  fairly 
represents  the  coat  per  child  for  minimum 
schocrf  facllltlea.  Including  architects'  fees. 
equipment,  site  Improvement,  and  adminis- 
trative items. 

11.  Section  SOe  of  the  draft  bill  would  ex- 
tend section  14  of  Public  Law  81 S  for  5 
additional  yean  with  an  Increased  authnriza- 
tlon  for  approjalatlon.  Section  14  was  add- 
ed to  Public  Law  815  in  1953  to  meet  the 
unusual  clrcvmwtances  in  school  districts 
which  have  large  ntmibers  of  "unh  msed" 
schoolchildren  living  on  tax-exempt  Indian 
lands  and  which  would  not  meet  the  enroll- 
ment Increase  eligibility  requirements  under 
other  provlalona  of  the  act.  An  expenditure 
limitation  of  830  mfllkm  under  this  section 
was  first  authorised  and  was  later  raised  to 
840  million.  The  draft  bill  proposes  to  ex- 
tend this  section  until  June  30.  19«6.  and 
Increase  the  authorization  from  840  million 
to  800  million  to  meet  a  continuing  need  of 
approximately  83  million  a  year  for  facili- 
ties for  Indian  children  living  on  Indian 
lands.  In  addition,  the  draft  bill  would 
limit  this  section  to  children  living  on  tax- 
eaempt  Indian  lands.  In  order  to  prevent 
application  of  the  more  liberal  financing 
provisions  of  this  section  to  any  school  dis- 
trict having  clilldren  living  on  Federal 
property  (other  tban  Indian  lands  i .  but  wh  i 
are  unable  to  meet  the  increase  require- 
ments for  ellglbntty  under  the  other  sections 
of  the  act. 

12.  Section  907  of  the  draft  bill  would 
amend  section  10  of  Public  Law  815  relat- 
ing to  Puerto  Rleo.  the  Virgin  Islands.  Watce 
Island,  and  Onam.  In  1953.  section  6  of 
Public  Law  874,  which  directs  the  Commis- 
sioner to  provide  free  public  education  for 
children  living  on  Federal  property  when 
suitable  free  public  education  could  not 
otherwise  be  provided  for  them,  was  amend- 


ed to  authorize  attendance  in  schools  con- 
structed on  Federal   property  of  children  of 
parents  employed  by  the  United  States  sta- 
tioned   in   Puerto    Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands, 
Wake  Island,  and  Ouam  when  the  Commis- 
sioner   determined    after    consultation    that 
no   suitable   education  otherwise   was  avail- 
able  for  such  children      At  that   time,  sec- 
tion 10  of  Public  Law  815  (which  U  the  com- 
panion provision  to  secUon  8  of  Public  Law 
874    and    which    relates    to    construction    of 
school  facilities  for  children   living   or.   Fed- 
eral  property)    was   nnt   amended   lo   permit 
construction     onb*.se     of     additional     schcx)! 
facilities   for   these   olTbase   children   because 
it  wa.<i  asfumed  th.at  the  number  uf  such  cff- 
base   children    seekmi?    adral.ssUm    to    onbase 
schools    would    not    be    sufBcletit    to    require 
any  change   In   Public   Law  BTS      Experience 
has  indicated  that  this  ussumptlon  was  In- 
correct     A  number  of  Fideral  .i^encl'-s  have 
Indicated   that    thev    will    find    It    extremely 
difficult    to    recruit    and    hold   qut«llfled    per- 
sonnel   in    Puerto    Rico    i'.    the    chlklr-'n    of 
these  Federal  employee.s  are  i.ot   able   U)  at- 
tend the  o:iba.'e  schivil  faclllfies      The  draft 
bill  proposes  to  amend  sectloii   10  if  Public 
Law  815  to  permit  the  C(  mmlsslDoer  to  con- 
struct  .sohof>l    factlUles   on   Ftderal    property 
f.  r  the  children  of  Federal  employees  llvink; 
off  Federal  property  In  Puerto  Rico    the  Vir- 
s;ln    I.^ilanc;-.    Wake    I.sl.tnd.    nnd     "luam    who 
cannot  otherwise  receive  sellable  tree  pubp  ■ 
educ  itlon 

13  Section  308  would  Hi  ike  i\  technical 
amendment  in  the  Jutlui.il  re.  lew  provision 
of  Public  Law  815  (section  llibii  In  order 
to  make  apnlicnble  the  provisions  of  Publlr 
L»w  8.V  7yr  relBtlnR  to  the  proce<lure  ami 
record.s  or.  the  review  of  enforcement  of 
ord-r-  of  idml.'ilKtr*>.tlve  agencies  by  ci>tirts 
of  appet! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Pre.sideut,  the  s\ih- 
commitlep  on  eciucalion  will  be  exani4i- 
ing  these  proposed  chansces  very  care- 
fully It  should  be  noted  that  they  are 
now  mcluded  in  an  omnibus  measure, 
and  must  be  considered  in  that  context. 
Significant  changes,  of  course,  in  title  I 
would  require  a  reexamination  of  titles 
II  and  III. 

Mr.  President.  I  wi&h  to  say.  in  con- 
clusion, what  I  indicated  when  I  first 
discussed  the  bill  a  week  ago  Wednesday, 
that  I  think  v.e  have  an  administration 
bill  which  is  deserving  of  the  support  of 
tiie  Senate.  I  hope  tliat  as  the  bill  lies 
on  the  table  now  and  Thuisday  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  will  study  it 
and  Will  give  me  the  assistance  of  their 
cosponsorship  of  the  bill,  because  I  think 
It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  the  bill 
go  to  the  subcommittee  for  hearings 
with  a  large  numt)er  of  cosponsors 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  Uie  riquest 
WAS  made  today  to  have  the  bill  he  on 
tiie  table  until  Thursday  next. 

I  annoimced  when  I  first  discussed  the 
bill  on  the  Senate  fioor  that  we  hoped  to 
start  hearinK"  on  the  bill  Wednesday  of 
next  week.  I  am  still  ho;)eful  we  may  do 
so,  but  I  v^ish  to  say  we  may  not  be  able 
to  reacli  healings  until  after  Wednesday 
of  next  week — although  I  hope  still  ihc 
hearings  will  start  sometime  next  week— 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  has  started  hearmgs  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  Several  members 
of  my  subcommittee  will  be  participating 
£is  members  of  the  subcommittee  consid- 
ering the  minimum  wage  bill. 

In  complete  cooperation  with  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Sut>committee  on 
Labor,  my  very  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  I  have 


agreed,  have  notified  the  administra- 
tion— and  I  now  notify  the  majority 
leader — that  I  will  postpone  hearings  on 
the  aid  to  edtication  bill  luitil  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI 
completes  hearings  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill. 

We  hope  to  complete  those  hearings 
this  week,  but  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
!  Mr  McNam.ma  I  told  me  at  limch  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  adjoiun  the 
hearings  at  least  part  of  next  Thursday, 
because  of  an  annotmcement  that  some 
proposed  legislation  will  be  presented  to 
the  .'^enate  for  con.'^ideration  next  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  and  the  minority  leader 
i  Mr  DiRKSEN  I.  who  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  desires  very 
much  to  be  present  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
IxT  when  Uiat  bill  is  coiisidered.  There- 
lore,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  regard 
to  hearings  on  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
which  may  be  temporarily  laid  aside  next 
Thursday  afternoon,  I  understand — 
which,  the  Presiding  OlTlcer  will  fullj' 
appreciate,  may  make  it  necessary*  for  me 
at  a  later  date  to  postpone  starting  hear- 
ings on  the  aid  to  education  bill —  I  wish 
\a  say  to  my  colleagues,  before  I  yield  to 
the  SenaUir  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orueh- 
ING ! ,  who  I  understand  desires  to  make 
a  comment  on  this  subject  matter,  that 
I  intend  tt>  press  forward  on  subcom- 
mittee consideration  of  tlie  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  with  all  speed,  commensurate, 
of  course,  with  thorough  consideration 
and  with  accommodatmg  my  majority 
leader  and  other  Senators  who  may  wish 
to  have  other  items  considered  and  to 
have  the  aid  to  education  bill  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  from  time  to  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  for  being  absent  from  the 
Chamber  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  start  hearings  on  the  aid  to 
education  bill  next  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, a^  planned? 

Ml-.  MORSE.  We  hope  we  can  start 
hearings  Wednesday.  I  explained.  In 
the  absence  of  the  majority  leader,  one 
of  the  reasons  I  may  have  to  postpone 
hearings  for  a  day  or  two  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  may  not 
be  able  to  complete  his  hearings  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill  this  week.  The  Sen- 
ator notihed  me  at  lunch,  for  example. 
that  he  may  not  be  able  to  proceed 
Thursday  afternoon,  becaase  apparently 
a  very  Important  bill  is  coming  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  the  minority  leader,  who 
is  aLso  a  member  of  the  .■subcommittee, 
desires  very  much  to  be  present  in  the 
Senate  for  the  debate.  If  that  occurs, 
we  shall  have  to  p>ostpone  temporarily 
the  continuation  of  the  hearings  on  the 
mimmum  wage  bill,  and  that  in  turn  will 
affect  the  later  hearings  on  the  aid  to 
education  bill,  because  several  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  are  also 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. 

However.  I  want  my  majority  leader 
to  know,  as  I  have  announced,  that  I 
shall  watch  this  matter  very  carefully. 
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I  shall  proceed  with  all  speed  in  getting 
hearings  on  the  aid  to  education  bUl 
behind  us,  so  that  we  can  proceed  with 
executive  hearings. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  accurate 
predictions  as  to  what  is  goins  to  hap- 
pen in  a  Senate  committee,  but  I  wish 
to  have  the  Senator  know  the  goal  for 
which  I  am  shooting.  I  hope  to  have 
the  aid  to  education  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate within  30  days  after  we  start  hear- 
ings, which  means  that  I  expect  to  dis- 
pose of  the  hearings  and  also  to  get  the 
bill  through  the  subcommittee  and 
through  the  full  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  so  that  we  can 
report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  within  SO 
days. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
is  a  worthy  goal,  and  that  if  I  am  suc- 
cessful It  certainly  will  be  in  keeping 
with  what  I  know  are  the  majority  lead- 
er's desires,  which  include  the  speediest 
possible  consideration  of  these  pieces  of 
so-called  "must"  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  explanation,  and  I  assure  him 
that  his  word  is  good  enough  for  me. 
I  know  he  will  act  as  expeditiously  as  is 
reasonably  possible  and  that  at  the  first 
available  opportunity  we  shall  have  the 
aid  to  education  bill  before  us  for  con- 
sideration. Again  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  20  President  Kennedy  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  urging  legislation 
to  provide  the  Federal  aid  which  is 
sorely  needed  by  our  public  schools.  For 
a  decade  or  more  it  has  been  clear  that 
the  public  schools  of  the  Nation  must 
receive  financial  help  on  a  scale  which 
can  only  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  if  our  system  of  public  edu- 
cation is  to  serve  its  indispensable  pur- 
poses. Underpaid  teachers  and  dilapi- 
dated classrooms  have  characterized 
the  schools  of  entirely  too  many  com- 
munities for  much  too  long.  Hie  net — 
and  tragic — result  is  that  there  are  too 
few  teachers,  too  few  qualified  teachers, 
and  far  too  few  classrooms.  Believing  as 
I  do.  deeply,  that  democracy  and  educa- 
tion are  one  and  Inseparable,  and  that 
this  deplorable  condition  exists  in  vir- 
tually every  State,  though  of  course  in 
different  degree.  I  welcome  President 
Kennedy's  farsighted,  constructive,  and 
realistic  move  to  afford  Federal  assist- 
ance to  our  State  for  public  school  edu- 
cation. 

We  now  have  the  opportunity  of  this 
generation  to  begin  to  remedy  the  plight 
of  the  schools.  For  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  only  a  beginning.  It  is  a  step^ 
though  a  moderate  one — but  in  the  right 
direction. 

My  own  position  on  Federal  aid  to  the 
public  schools  has  consistently  Ijeen  that 
of  support  for  adequate  contributions  to 
meet  obvious  needs  from  the  Federal 
Government,  provided,  of  course,  that 
they  implied  no  Federal  control  The 
proposed  legislation  makes  cnrstal  clear 
that  there  will  be  no  Federal  control. 


and  that  the  funds  will  be  disbursed 
wholly  by  the  State  and  as  the  State 
authorities  wish.  That  should  dispose 
of  the  frequently  voiced  objection  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  that  it  means 
Federal  control. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
I  was  a  cosponsor  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  amendment  to  the  aid  to 
education  bill.  S.  8,  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  which 
would  have  increased  the  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  the  States  from  $500  million 
annually  to  twice  that  amount,  allowing 
a  contribution  to  each  State  of  $25  a 
year  for  each  school-age  child.  I  re- 
gretted deeply  when  this  amendment, 
receiving  a  tie  vote,  was  defeated  by  the 
vote  of  the  former  Vice  President,  and  I 
protested  this  action  on  the  floor  im- 
mediately thereafter.  The  Monroney 
amendment  which  offered  a  little  less 
than  the  Clark  amendment  was  then 
adopted  and  I  supported  this  compro- 
mise, for  it  constituted,  in  my  view,  an 
improvement  on  the  bill.  I  supported 
the  bill  as  passed,  providing  a  contribu- 
tion of  $20  a  child,  and  was  again  dis- 
tressed that  even  this  measure  could  not 
be  enacted  by  the  other  body,  in  part 
because  of  the  threat  of  a  Presidential 
veto. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  prin- 
ciple that  funds  should  be  available  to 
the  State  for  aid  in  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  as  well  as  for  construc- 
tion of  buildings. 

When  President  Kennedy  sent  his 
message  urging  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  proposals  for  Federal  assistance  to 
public  schools  I  have  long  believed  to  be 
Imperative,  I  welcomed  this  powerful 
suiiport  of  a  program  which  under  the 
past  administration  was  condemned  as 
unnecessary. 

To  my  sorrow,  however,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  the  formula  which  is  ap- 
plied to  calculate  amounts  of  funds  to 
which  the  States  are  entitled  is  most 
imrealistic  and  unjust  to  Alaska.  In- 
deed, it  will  produce  a  mere  pittance — 
for  a  State  which  needs  the  assistance 
the  bill  would  provide  as  badly  as  al- 
most any  in  the  Union.  While  Alaskans 
have  no  wish  to  make  a  special  case  for 
themselves,  or  to  obtain  favors  from  the 
Federal  Government  more  generous 
than  the  facts  justify,  nevertheless  there 
are  unique  aspects  of  our  economy 
which,  in  all  justice,  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

I  should  make  clear  that  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  the 
Representative  from  Alaska  In  the  other 
body  [Mr.  Rjvers]  fully  share  this  view. 

Alaska,  although  rich  in  undeveloped 
resources  which  will  some  day — not  too 
distant — make  it  a  great  and  prosperous 
State  and  a  great  contributor  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  is,  during  a  transitional 
period  from  territorialism  to  statehood, 
an  economically  poor  State.  During  this 
transitional  period,  it  needs  such  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government  as 
is  justified  to  overcome  the  retswdation 
imposed  upon  it  by  past  longstanding 
Federal  action  and  inaction. 

I  might  say.  parenthetically,  that  if 
Alaska  were  a  foreign  country,  it  would 


have  received  this  aid  many  times  over 
during  the  last  10  years  and  our  economy 
would  now  be  fully  able  to  take  care  of 
our  needs.  It  came  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  under  a  handicap  of  long  years 
of  territorial  status  vmder  which  its  econ- 
omy was  stifled  by  the  all  pervading 
tentacles  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 

No  less  was  Alaska  also  the  victim  of 
discriminatory  legislation  enacted  by 
previous  Congresses.  It  was  the  victim 
of  exclusion  from  beneficial  legislation 
enacted  by  previous  Congresses.  Indeed 
while  with  statehood  Alaska  achieved 
political  equality,  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  90  years  of  colonialism  persist. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
legislation  and  so  graciously  yielded  to 
me,  was  the  first  to  apply  the  term 
"colonialism"  to  the  treatment  Alaska 
was  receiving,  when  he  came  to  Alaska 
as  a  member  of  a  Senate  committee  in 
1950.  The  facts  fully  justifled  his  use 
of  that  word. 

Owing  almost  entirely  to  unbearably 
high  costs  of  transportation  to  Alaska — 
a  direct  result  of  legislation  enacted  by 
an  earlier  Congress — our  economy  has 
always  suffered  from  a  cost  of  living 
which  is.  in  some  instances,  100  percent 
higher  than  that  of  other  locations  in 
the  United  States.  One  economic  study 
of  Alaska  after  another  has  demon- 
strated that  our  cost  of  living  is  the 
highest  in  the  United  States. 

Imagine  our  dismay  to  find  that  the 
very  economic  phenomena  which  make 
us  economically  a  poor  State  cause  us 
to  be  included  with  the  wealthier  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Illinois  when  allocations  would  be 
made  under  the  proposed  Federal  aid  to 
education  legislation.  Along  with  these 
industrial  giants,  Alaska  would  receive 
the  minimum  allocation  of  $15  per  pub- 
lic school  child — an  amount  that  will 
not  go  far  in  a  place  where  it  may  cost 
as  much  as  $233  per  child  to  deliver  fuel 
oil  for  heating  a  school  room. 

Alaska  would  receive,  under  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  President,  only  $550,000 
in  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
legislation.  This  amount,  according  to 
the  State  board  of  education,  would 
build  but  14  classrooms,  in  a  State 
where  there  is  now  a  need  for  at  least 
369  new  classrooms. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  the  text  of  a  telegram 
from  the  State  board  of  education  which 
states  in  some  detail  the  nature  of  the 
problem  faced  by  Alaska,  which  message 
amply  demonstrates  the  statistics  of  the 
National  Education  Association  showing 
that  the  per  pupil  cost  of  education  in 
Alaska  is  higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States. 

Yet,  we  would  receive  the  minimum 
amount  to  be  allocated. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  appli- 
cation of  a  foraiula  which  may  be  fsdr 
enough  in  other  States  results  in  a  com- 
plete distortion  of  the  economic  facts 
of  life  in  Alaska.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
and  as  is  well  known,  our  cost  of  living 
is  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  Inciden- 
tally, exact  data  on  this  are  not  yet 
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available,  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  not  cwnpleted  its  first  survey 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska. 

That  was  another  discrimination. 
For  many  years  Alaska,  as  a  territory. 
was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this 
survey  available  to  all  the  States,  and 
ic  required  statehood  for  us  to  acquire 
it.  There  is.  however,  competent  eco- 
i^.omic  opinion  on  this  to  .show  the  ab- 
normality of  our  cost  of  living. 

Anyway,  one  need  not  be  a  professor 
of  economics  to  understand  the  impact 
of  higher  costs  of  everyday  household 
items  when  they  are  bought  in  Alaska 
as  compared  with  the  costs  of  the  same 
things  if  bought  in  the  other  States. 

I  have  recently  received  the  quarterly 
report  of  the  University  of  Alaska  Agri- 
culture Extension  Service  on  Alaska 
food  prices.  This  report  .shows  the  dif- 
ferences in  average  retail  prices  of  40 
items  in  9  Alaska  cities,  as  compared 
with  costs  of  the  same  items  in  Seattle 
Mr.  President,  a  few  examples  will 
demonstrate  the  enormous  disparity  in 
prices; 

For  example,  a  quart  of  milk  which 
usually  costs  24  cents  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  will  cost  36  cents  at 
Ketchikan,  50  cents  at  Seward.  53  cents 
at  Fairbanks,  and  81  cents  at  Nome 

A  5-pound  sack  of  flour  which  costs 
56  cents  in  most  localities  in  the  United 
States  will  cost  77  cents  at  Juneau.  79 
cents  at  Anchorage.  94  cents  at  Fair- 
banks, and  99  cents  at  Nome 

A  jar  of  baby  food  which  retails  for 
10  cents  elsewhere,  costs  14  cents  at 
Petersburg  and  Seward  and  15  cents  at 
Nome. 

Similarly,  a  75-cent  pound  of  coffee 
costs  87  cents  at  Kodiak  and  Seward, 
86  cents  at  Fairbanks,  and  94  cents  at 
Nome. 

And  so  it  goes,  whether  the  item  is 
shortening,  oleomargarine,  sugar,  or  a 
can  of  pork  and  beans.  It  all  costs 
more — far  more — in  Alaska  than  else- 
where. 

The  high  cost  of  living  results  in  high 
wages  and  salaries.  These,  then,  give 
a  false  appearance  of  high  income  when 
the  same  factors  are  supplied  in  Alaska 
as  in  other  localities.  Our  money  wages, 
our  money  salaries  appear  high,  and  are 
high  in  comparison  with  those  paid  in 
the  other  States,  but  the  real  wages  and 
the  real  salaries  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  are  on  a  par  with  some  of  the 
economically  poorer  States. 

To  give  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
Alaska  economy  account  must  also  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  an  extremely  high 
proportion  of  the  wealth  earned  in 
Alaska  never  stays  there.  We  have  a 
very  high  percentage  of  workers  who 
earn  good  wages  in  Alaska  during  the 
summer  months  and  save  it  all  up  for 
their  livuig  costs  in  the  "lower  48"  States 
in  the  winter.  I  have  grave  doubts  that 
sufficient  weight  has  been  given  to  this 
factor  in  computing  the  income  of 
Alaska  for  the  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the 
formula  applied  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  other  States  must  be  adjusted  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  fair  distribution 
to  my  State.    Many  of  those  rea.sons  are 


now  reducible  to  statistical  facts;  others 
can  be  analyzed  accurately  only  after 
completion  of  economic  studies  of  the 
kind  which  have  long  been  available  for 
the  other,  older  States,  but  not  to  Alaska. 
Again,  I  commend  the  President  for 
coming  forward  with  this  badly  needed 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  It 
is  .sorely  needed,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time  Now  we  mu.st  find  a  way  to  tailor 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
White  House  to  meet  fairly  the  needs 
of  all  50  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  tele- 
t,'ram  .sent  to  Secretary  Ribicoff  by  the 
Alaska  Board  of  Education  which  brings 
out  very  specifically  the  facts  I  have 
stated;  and  also  my  telegram  to  S«^cre- 
tary  Ribicoff.  which  wa.s  sent  b«-fore  I  had 
actually  seen  the  bill  In  fact,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  bill;  but  ;n  di.scu.s.sing  it  I 
am  acting  on  a.ssumptions  which  I  believe 
to  be  correct 

Finally.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recopo  tht-  table  of  average 
retail  prices,  from  v^hioh  I  have  selected 
a  few  examples 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  the  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed   in   the   Recoro.   as   follows 

FrBRiART   2i.    1961 
The  Honurable  Ernest  ORrrNi.Nt., 
US    Senatr,  Wa^'iing'a^n    DC 

PoUnwing  *'.re  sent  lo  HEW  Heorr'ary 
RlblcofT 

"The  Alaska  Stale  B- larcl  of  Education 
fully  endorses  and  supports  a  program  of 
Peder.\l  aid  to  education  ir-wever.  the 
board  strongly  object.s  to  the  formula  u.«ied 
as  It  relates  to  the  .State  of  Ala-slca  Raw 
figures  on  per  capita  income  in  Alaska  are 
not  a  valid  mp.usure  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Stat*'  nor  a  s.  und  biisi.s  lor  determining 
the  ability  of  the  -State  to  .idequalely  sup- 
port an  educational  program  The  follow- 
ing tiictors  mvist  be  consulered  if  compari- 
sons with  other  States  are  to  bt-  fair  and 
equitable: 

•1  On  the  basl-s  of  the  1959  coii.sumer 
price  index  In  seven  .Miuskan  cities,  prepared 
by  Jr>seph  Ward,  the  cost  of  food  and  hous- 
ing In  central  .Ma-ska.  which  area  accounts 
for  three-fourths  of  the  total  Income  and 
iwo-thlrds  of  the  population  of  the  -State. 
were  42  7  percent  .ind  4,5  7  {>ercent  higher 
than  in  Seattle  Since  the  c^wt.s  of  living 
In  Seattle  are  above  the  national  average, 
this  would  Indicate  that  Alaska  costs  would 
be  more  than  50  percent  above  national 
average  The  cosus  of  ftxxl  and  housing  in 
Fairbanks  wer"  50  1  {>ercent.  B.'^  9  ix>rcent 
respectively  higher  th.in  .Seattle  The'^e 
Items  In  towiis  and  cUles  n^t  on  regularly 
scheduled  air  route-s  were  even  higher  due 
to  additional  tran-sportation  c'>at.s 

"2  Since  Ala-ika's  labor  is  se-.isonal  a  large 
proportion  of  this  income  g':>es  to  transient 
laborers  with  most  of  the  earnings  going 
outside  Alaska  to  support  lamilies  or  become 
savings. 

"3.  The  ratio  of  school-age  children  In 
Alaska  to  the  adult  population  Is  twice  as 
high  -IS  the  national  average  and  one-third 
higher  than  the  next  ranking  -State 

"4.  Alaska's  schools  iire  scattered  across 
four  time  7ui\es.  and  In  m(j.st  Instances  peo- 
ple, supplies,  equipment,  building  materials, 
and  fuel  must  rely  upon  airplane  tran.sporia- 
lion.  Many  of  the  schools  are  not  in  areas- 
served  by  scheduled  c.'rrlers  The  re.su It  Is 
that  flights  must  be  chartered,  which 
greatly  lncre-a.ses  costs  .fs  an  extreme  ex- 
ample,   the   cost   of    deluertng    75    drums   of 


stove   oil    U)    Anaktuvuk   Pass    wiis    t6,300   or 
$233  per  student 

"5  Since  so  many  schools  -ire  hxrated  In 
areas  where  housing  is  not  available  for 
te.ichers,  the  State  hiis  the  additional  cost 
of  providing  teacherhges 

6  Instructional  ctwt.s  must  be  much 
higher  than  m  other  States,  when  the  cost.s 
of  living  are  so  much  higher 

•7  Con.itructlon  costs  In  mi-wt  of  rurnl 
Ala-ska  are  extremely  high  A  sch<x)l  build- 
ing Just  completed  at  Bethel.  Alaska,  cost 
>44  a  square  foot  If  $565  000  is  lo  be  in  liie 
-iiiiuial  amount  of  Federal  aid  and  If  the 
entire  amount  were  to  be  spent  on  construc- 
i;..n  using  the  cost  of  con.striictlon  at  Bethel 
.ts  a  bivsls  we  could  build  only  14  classrooms 
per  year  Our  immetlmte  need  1.-5  for  369  new 
cl.i.s-srixims 

'8  Twenty-eisht  percent  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  m  Alaska  ha\e  fewer  than  20 
studen'.s  The  smaller  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  higher  the  per  pupil  cofet  Mo.si 
of  Alaska  s  lil^h  school.s  are  sm.ill.  and  I" 
pro.  Ide  an  idequ.ite  hi^h  school  progriim, 
the  pupil  te.u-her  ratio  must  be  low  The 
■•i«t  per  student  Is  considerably  higher  than 
in  other  Stales  which  can  ha\e  large  con- 
solidated K.hools  Thirty-three  i)ercejit  ot 
.Miuska's  high  schcwls  have  enrollments  of 
lesh  than  40  students 

y  All  of  these  snuill  schools  must  be 
ni. untamed  In  the  native  \ill.iges  It  is  not 
p>«fciblp  to  secure  com{>e*ent  maintenance 
help  Consequently  it  Is  ner-e.ssary  t,o  fly  peo- 
ple Into  these  arras  to  perform  necessary 
m,ilntenance  w<>rk 

in  The  sparslty  of  population  in  Alaska 
m.ikes  It  necessary  to  traiisport  both  ele- 
mentary and  huh  schiKil  hiudents  K^eat  dla- 
i-knces  to  schools  One  out  of  every  ten  dol- 
lars appropri.ited  by  the  State  legislature  for 
education  Is  spent  f^>r  student  transporta- 
tion 

■11  National  Education  As.soclatlon  statis- 
tics show  that  the  per  pupil  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  Alaska  is  the  highest  In  the  Nation 
If  Alaska  were  to  provide  the  sjune  tyjje  of 
etlucatioiuil  opportunity  as  st)me  other 
States  which  provide  swimming  p<x:)l8,  elab- 
orate athletic  fields,  nyninasiums.  auditori- 
ums, etc  .  the  c»«ts  would  be  evoji  higher 
Ala-ska  cannot  afford  many  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  other  States  have 
mid  consider  essential 

St.att  Board  or  Bjucation 
OroRGE    E     Smh-h.    Prtsident. 
Hunt  CiRUening.  Vwe  President 
WU-LiAM    V    BoGGEsa,    Member 
WiixuM  G    MORAN.  Member. 
Mrs    MARcnxA  C    Buckalew. 

Member. 
Mrs    Mart  M    Kelliheh.  Member. 
Dr  Theo  J    NouBT, 

Commi.i^ioner  of  Education. 

February  24,  1961 
Hon   Abraham  RiDicorr 
Sr<-retary  of  Hral'.h    fdurn/uiri    and   Welfa'-r. 

Drpartmrnt    of    Health     Education,    and 

Wplffirr  Washington.  D  C 
I  greatly  appreciate  your  co<>p)eratlon  In 
sending  Mr  Radchff  and  Mr  Conger  to  my 
office  to  discuR.s  AJa-ska's  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formula  In  the  admlnlstra- 
tu>n  s  aid  to  education  bill  Needless  lo  say, 
the  Members  of  our  Alaska  delegation  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  whole  purpose  and 
content  of  the  proposed  legislation  but  are 
greatly  distressed  with  the  pn)po*ed  formula 
which  works  out  .so  unfairly  and  so  unrealls- 
ti  -ally  In  the  case  of  Alaska  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  Alaska  varies  in  different  parts  of 
Alaska  from  a  30-perceni  U)  a  100-percent 
increase  t)ver  the  average  coet  In  the  United 
States  Consequently,  salaries  and  wages 
.are  hUher  and  the  annual  reported  Income 
'.n  Ala-ska  is.  therefore,  higher  In  dollars  but 
actually  no  higher  in  pvirchaslng  power.  As 
a  result.  Alaska  is  bracketed  with  the  wealth- 
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ler  States,  such  m  New  York,  minols.  Vww 
Jersey,  and  Conoectleut.  whereM  •efeuany, 
from  a  standpoint  ot  n— d,  tt  tbovSA  tM 
bracketed  with  the  i>oorer  States. 

ConTeraely.  In  addition  to  the  abov*.  the 
actual  dollars  appropriated  under  thm  bill 
buy  much  leas.  So  Alaska  gets  trimmed  ootn- 
ing  and  going.  Tat  Instance,  tlie  $5804)00 
which  Alaska  wotild  get  under  the  propo— d 
formula  the  first  year  might  btdld  two  rea- 
sonably sized  Bchoolbooses  In  the  4S  older 
SUtes  but  would  build  only  one  In  Alaska; 
and  so  on. 


I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  formula  be 
modified  to  take  Into  account  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar,  or  that  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Ouam.  Puerto  EUco,  and  the  Virgin 
Tslanils  be  given  an  offshore  rating  and  that 
all  offshore  areas  be  accorded  the  treatment 
proposed  for  the  last  three.  This  could  be 
Justified  further  by  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment  gives  a  cost-of-llvlag  dif- 
ferential to  Its  employees  in  these  areas. 

Our  entire  delegation  Is  gravely  concerned 
about  this  and  hopes  your  Department  will 
be   able  to  work  out  a  more  realistic   and 
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fairer  formula  for  calculating  Alaska's  par- 
ticipation. Or,  as  another  alternative,  why 
cannot  a  flat  and  equal  sum  be  allocated  to 
each  child  throughout  the  Union,  treating 
them  all  alike  and  not  attempting  to  go  Into 
the  complexities  of  each  State's  economy.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  that  method  would 
avoid  a  lot  of  criticism  and  be  manifestly 
Justifiable  as  giving  exact  and  equal  treat- 
ment to  all. 

.         Ernest  Gritxnimo, 

U.S.  Senator. 


December  average  reiail  prices  of  40  ilem»  in  9  Alaska  cities,  compared  with  Seattle  and  the  United  Statei 

FcKxl  item 

Unit 

U.S. 
average  > 

SeatUe 

Ketcbl- 

kan 

Peters- 
burg 

Juneau 

Kodiak 

Soward 

Anehor- 
age 

Palmer 

Fair- 
banks 

N'ome 

Flour - 

t  poan<ir 

ta66 

.5? 
.26 
.SI 

1.01 
.60 
.81 
.68 
.SO 
.41 
.25 
.55 
.76 
.Ifi 
.fi» 
.27 
.23 
.U 
.16 
.28 
.07 
.00 
.14 
.10 
.08 
.24 
.43 
.M 
.27 
.22 
.12 
.1.1 
.09 
.10 
.75 
.84 
.27 
.72 

MO 

to.  56 
.66 
.27 
.36 

1.11 
.67 
.48 
.70 
.50 
.51 
.24 
.53 
.75 
.16 
.63 
.36 
.34 
.18 
.18 
.26 
.07 
.0« 
.  15 
.1,'. 
.09 
.23 
.48 
.31 
.26 
.21 
.12 
.  I  ■'. 
.00 
.10 
.76 
.83 
.20 
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'  Froicn. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  P«IX 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  with  pleasure  to  my  able  and  en- 
lightened colleague  who  is  handling  this 
important  piece  of  leglsaltion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  able  representation  of  the  people  of 
Alaska  th's  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  special  problems 
that  economically  and  physically  exist 
in  Alaska  and  must  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  any  piece  of  legislation, 
such  as  this  one.  that  is  to  have  uniform 
application;  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that,  here  and  now,  I 
Invite  him — as  I  know  he  would  ask  to  be 
represented,  anyway;  but.  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  particularly  in- 
vite him — to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
my  subcommittee,  and  to  present  in  de- 
tail the  information  to  which  be  taM  al- 


luded this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  can  assure  him  that  he  will  receive 
a  full  and  fair  hearing.  I  also  assure 
him  that  he  will  receive  very  careful 
consideration  of  any  recommendations  in 
the  form  of  amendments  or  suggested 
changes  in  the  bill  that  he  presents  to 
the  subcommittee. 

When  I  make  the  following  remarks,  I 
want  him  to  understand  that  in  no  way 
do  they  indicate  a  closed  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Instead.  I  shall  speak,  not  as  a  re- 
joinder to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  but,  on  the  contrary,  really 
as  a  supplement  to  what  he  has  said,  and 
in  order  to  present  for  the  record  some 
of  the  problems  which  confront  us  in 
connection  with  any  uniform  bill  such  as 
this  one — problems  which  must  be  faced 
by  those  of  us  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
bilL 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  gave  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  formula  that  Is  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  They  had  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  the  detailed  research 


studies  of  groups  of  educators  in  this 
country,  upon  whom  we  rely  very  heavily 
for  expert  advice  on  a  matter  such  as 
this  one:  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  educators  who 
advised  in  connection  with  this  bill  that, 
taking  all  things  into  account,  this  was 
a  fair  formula  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  am  sure — although  I  cannot 
speak  for  them — that  any  one  of  those 
experts  would  have  to  admit,  on  the 
basis  of  the  information  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  presented  this  after- 
noon, that  the  formula  does,  in  some 
respects,  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Alaska.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  brought  out,  for  example,  the 
great  difference  between  the  cost  of 
education  in  Alaska  and  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  more 
than  $200  per  child  to  supply  the  oil 
that  is  needed  to  heat  one  schoolroom 
in  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  merely  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  just  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  oil  itself.    That  figure 
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relates  to  a  problem  with  which  those 
of  us  who  represent  other  States  are 
not  confronted. 

Prom  my  conversation  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  understand  that  even  the  matter 
of  the  transportation  of  students  to 
school,  to  some  of  the  centers  where  are 
located  what  would  correspond  to  con- 
solidated schools  in  other  States,  is  much 
more  expensive  in  Alaska  than  it  is  in 
other  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  also 
pointed  out.  the  cost  of  living  factor  also 
undoubtedly  creates  a  special  case  for 
Alaska. 

I  am  sure  the  President  wishes  to  have 
justice  done  and  inequities  removed. 

But  I  point  out  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  subcommittee  and.  I  say  respect- 
fully, of  the  Senate  itself  is  to  proceed 
with  a  bill  which  contains  the  fairest 
possible  formula  for  the  entire  country, 
"■nA  to  stPt  that  principle  established  in 
the  law.  because  I  believe  that  the  first 
step  which  is  so  important  is  that  we 
recognize  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, to  the  extent  of  doing  what  it 
can  to  help  the  States,  without  the 
slightest  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  right  of  a  State  to 
maintain  complete  jurisdiction  over  its 
educational  system.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  help  the  States 
assure  that  all  children  in  the  States  are 
guaranteed  the  standards  of  education 
that  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  their  intellectual  potential.  I 
am  sure  that  is  the  objective  of  the 
President,  in  this  bill. 

My  mind  is  open;  and  if  the  burden 
of  proof  is  sustained  by  those  who  be- 
heve  that  some  modification  of  the 
formula  should  be  made.  I  certainly  will 
follow  where  the  evidence  leads. 

But  I  want  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  know  that,  on  the  basis  of  my  study 
of  the  bill.  I  intend  to  support  it  in  its 
present  form,  so  far  as  the  bill  itself  is 
concerned.  If  the  evidence  shows  a  need 
for  doing  so,  I  shall  then  suggest  to 
Secretary  Ribicoff  and  to  the  White 
House  that  we  give  consideration  to  any 
amendment  which  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished, on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  as  nec- 
essary in  order  to  assure  that  injustice 
will  not  be  done  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  country. 

But  I  believe  the  formula  in  its  pres- 
ent form  will  stand  up.  following  the 
hearings;  and  I  believe  that  probably 
what  we  may  have  to  do  is  to  give  con- 
sideration to  some  special  provisions  in 
order  to  meet  problems  of  the  kind  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  mentioned  this 
afternoon. 

As  all  of  us  know.  Alaska  Ls  one  of 
the  great  defense  areas  of  our  Republic. 
A  great  deal  of  our  defense  funds  must 
be  spent  in  connection  with  very  cost- 
ly bases  in  Alaska — costly  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  well  knows, 
the  colder  climate  there  make.s  it  more 
costly  to  operate  bases  there. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  And  there  i.s  also 
the  transportation  problem  with  its  high 
maritime  rates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  our 
defense  supplies  and  defense  installa- 
tions there. 


We  may  have  to  give  some  special  con- 
siderr.tion  to  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  federally  impacted  area  amend- 
ment, if  the  Senator  from  Alaska  can 
make  his  case  for  it.  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  this 
afternoon  to  be  res^arded  as  meaning  that 
I  shall  be  at  the  door,  ready  to  open  it 
for  the  easy  admission  of  amendments 
to  the  bill.  But.  at  the  same  time.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  know  that  I 
shall  not  bar  the  door,  either  I  believe 
that  every  Senator  should  be  assured  bv 
the  chairman  that  the  evidence  he  pre- 
sents will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
it-s  merits. 

The  main  thing  I  shall  fight  for  is  to 
get  this  bill  m  its  mam  structural  form 
enacted  mto  law  Then  we  can  give 
special  consideration  to  special  hardship 
cases — which  is  what  I  infer  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  been  pleading  for  here, 
this  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  his  very 
timely  and  very  helpful  speech  on  the 
.special  problems  which  confront  Alaska 

I  make  only  one  additional  point.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  we  do  have 
some  areas  under  the  American  flag  that 
are  not  States,  and  they,  too,  are  not 
directly  contiguous  to  American  shores 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  we 
deal  with  the  educational  problems  m 
our  colonies,  so  to  speak — and  most  peo- 
ple do  not  realize  we  do  have  colonies, 
small  though  they  are — we  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  problems  the  Senator  has 
referred  to  this  afternoon  that  are  sin- 
gular to  Alaska  so  far  as  our  States  are 
concerned 

So  I  intend  to  ask  the  staff  of  my  sub- 
committee, in  view  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  prepare  for  the  consideration 
of  the  subcommittee  the  educational  pol- 
icies that  we  follow  with  regard  to  our 
Pacific  colonies  for  example,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  shed  .some  helpful  light 
on  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
sp>ecial  consideration  of  the  Alaska  prob- 
lems to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  very  understanding 
presentation.  He  appreciates  that  we  do 
not  seek  any  special  or  unusual  privi- 
leges We  would  merely  like  to  have 
proposed  legislation  adjusted  to  the 
harsh  realities.  The  basic  harsh  reality 
is  the  distances  involved  and  the  trans- 
portation monopoly  which  was  fastened 
on  Alaska  40  years  ago  by  a  previous 
Congress  We  in  Alaska  have  the  high- 
est freight  rates  in  the  world.  They  are 
reflected  in  Alaska  s  lugh  cost  of  living. 
It  works  against  us  both  coming  and 
going  On  the  one  hand,  our  salaries 
and  labor  wages  are  high  A  common 
laborer  who  in  one  of  the  other  States 
might  be  paid  $2  an  hour  is  paid  $5  an 
hour  m  Alaska. 

Hence  Alaskans  appear  to  be  high 
.salaried,  highly  paid  On  the  other 
hand,  when  funds  are  allocated  to  Alaska 
for  .schools,  the  costs  of  construction  are 
also  2 '2  times  higher  We  are  faced 
with  facts  which  embody  the  realities  of 
our  unique  situation  and  work  to  our  dis- 
advantage in  this  and  other  legislation. 

In  my  communication  to  Secretary 
Ribicoff  I  pointed  out  two  or  three  alter- 
natives which  would  in  no  wise  jeopard- 


ize the  bill  I  shall  pre.sent  them  and 
possibly  others  to  the  .subcommittee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  the 
chairman 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  consideration 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  can- 
not too  highly  applaud  the  President  for 
his  message  on  education,  for  the  pur- 
pose behind  the  bill,  and  for  the  wise 
procedure  in  entrusting  it  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  .so  much 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  education, 
which  must  be  the  first  concern  of  a  free 
society 

I  vield  the  floor. 


VISIT  TO  THE   SENATE   BY   LIBYAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  DELEGATION 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President,  the  first 
nation  to  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
a.s  a  free  and  independent  people  at  the 
end  of  V/orld  War  II  was  Ubya  One 
of  our  colleagues,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  ; .  was  our  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  upon  this  occasion  and 
cast  the  deciding  vote.  Libya  was  ad- 
mitted by  one  vote.  I  introduce  today 
with  pleasure  and  honor  to  the  US.  Sen- 
ate a  delegation  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Libya.    They  are: 

Ulayman  Al-Abdalli.  Defense  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee 

Saiah  A  T.  Felfel.  Public  Works  and 
Communications  Committee 

Anwar  Sulaiman  Bin  Gharsa.  Defense 
and  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

Musa  Abdul  Razik  Lawag.  Health. 
Education,  and  Social  Affairs  Committee. 

All  Mustafa  El-Misurati,  one  of  the 
seven  Secretaries  of  the  Chamber. 

Ahmed  Mohelshi  and  the  escort-inter- 
preters. Fuad  S  Kerry  and  Camille 
Nowfel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  m  the  chair".  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  receive  our  friends  from  across  the 
ocean.  On  behalf  of  the  US  Senate  we 
welcome  you.  and  trust  your  stay  in  our 
country  will  be  pleasant  and  enjoyable 

•  The  distinguished  visitors  rose  in 
their  places,  and  were  greeted  with 
applause  » 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  indebted  to  o\\x  colleague,  the 
distinguished   Senator   from   Tennessee 

I  Mr  Gore  I.  for  inviting  to  the  Senate 
today  the  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  Libyan  Parliament. 

It  is  a  fact  that  following  World  War 

II  the  United  Nations  pa.ssed  a  resolu- 
tion which  prescribed  the  method  by 
which  Libya  would  achieve  self-determi- 
nation. The  people  of  Libya  followed 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  1951  made  their  report 
to  the  United  Nations.  That  year  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
US.  delegation  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations.  The  other 
representative  of  the  United  States,  from 
Congress,  at  that  time  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield).  I  also  had  the  honor  in 
that  session  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  question  of  receiving  the 
report  of  Libya  upon  the  question  of  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations. 


I  am  happy  that  in  that  year  the  great 
country  of  Libya  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  make  the  point  ttiat 
following  their  travail  and  aacrifloe  in 
World  War  n  the  people  of  ttiat  country 
made  their  decision  toward  self-determl- 
.lation.  They  decided  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment that  tbey  wanted. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed  their 
King  and  democratic  government  have 
maintained  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  freedom,  and  have  exercised  them. 

Before  that,  the  people  of  that  ooimtry 
had  a  liberation  and  revolutionary 
movement  which,  though  suppressed  for 
a  time,  fiiuilly  came  to  fruition.  We 
know  of  their  deep  interest  in  democratic 
government.  We  know  that  they  are 
practicing  democratic  government.  We 
know  their  deep  interest  and  concern  for 
justice  and  peace  In  the  world. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  happy,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party,  the  Republicans,  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  fnnn  Tennessee  in 
welcoming  these  distinguished  guests 
from  Libya. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Teimessee  [Ifr. 
Gore]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopnl.  Senator 
CoopwR  has  recalled  it  to  my  mind,  the 
year  1951,  when  we  were  both  delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  sixth  Conference  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Paris. 

I  recall  the  outstanding  work  per- 
formed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
who  represented  the  United  States  on 
the  question  of  Libya.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
call also  that  it  was  a  close  vote,  and 
that,  on  the  one-vote  basis,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  cast  his  vote  in  our 
friends  and  colleagues  from  LUiya. 

We  know  that  you,  members  of  the 
delegation,  have  great  difficulties  in  your 
country.  You  have  a  huge  country  to 
govern.  You  do  not  have  too  much,  as 
yet.  In  the  way  of  resources.  You  do 
have  a  glorious  culture  and  a  glorious 
tradition.  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  extending  to 
you  oiu-  best  wishes,  and  to  txpnm  the 
hope  that  in  the  future  you  win  prosper. 
and  that  you  will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
such  prosperity,  and  that  this  will  only 
be  the  first  of  many  visits  on  your  part 
to  the  United  States  of  Ameriea. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Libyan  delegation  has  asked 
me  to  express  the  appreciation  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  delegation  to  the  UJB. 
Senate,  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  to  Sena- 
tor CoopsB.  and  to  Senator  MAaansLD 
for  this  generosity. 

Perhaps  we  have  witnessed  a  historic 
event.  For  the  first  time,  of  which  I  am 
aware,  there  has  been  a  simultaneous 
Arabic  Interpretation  of  two  q;)eeche8  in 
the  Senate. 


WASTE  IN  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time  many  of  us  have  been  con- 
vinced that  under  its  present 
tlon  setup  the  Departanent  of 


has  been  wasting  vast  amomits  of  the 
taxpayer's  money. 

With  me  here  today  is  a  dociimented 
report  presenting  where  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  wasted;  and  also  il- 
lustrating how  the  combat  capability  of 
our  forces  has  been  impaired. 

This  report  concerns  itself  with  the 
procurement  of  nine  series  of  combat 
and  tactical  vehicles,  including  19,000 
pieces  of  equipment. 

The  total  value  of  these  defense  units. 
as  priced  by  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
amounts  to  $1.6  biUion.  This  figure  is 
exclusive  of  both  spare  parts  and  neces- 
sary modification  costs. 

The  wide  range  of  the  deficiencies  in 
these  combat  vehicles  is  hard  to  believe 
possible  in  a  country  like  ours,  long  noted 
for  its  production  efficiency. 

The  most  prevalent  failures  In  these 
units  were  in  the  engine,  transmission, 
and  track  and  suspension  systems. 

Defects  revealed  seriously  impaired 
operations  and  maintenance. 

Many  of  the  defects  were  found  in  the 
initial  prototypes — but  many  more  were 
located  in  actual  production. 

Despite  these  findings,  procurement 
continued,  without  adequate  means  of 
evaluating  said  equipment;  and  there- 
fore no  efifective  basis  for  taking  correc- 
tive action. 

Following  are  the  vehicles  examined: 
Medium  tank,  M-48  and  M-48A1 ;  heavy 
tank  recovery  vehicle,  M-51;  carrier, 
light  weapons,  infantry,  M-274;  heavy 
tank,  M-103;  ar^iored  persormel  carrier, 
M-59;  self-propelled  mortar  carrier, 
M-84;  10-ton  truck  tractor,  M-123;  self- 
propelled  106-mllllmeter  multiple  rifle, 
M-50;  semitrailer — electric  van,  M- 
348A1. 

Here  are  some  of  the  findings. 

In  the  procurement  of  M-48  and 
M-48A1  medium  tanks,  the  Government 
spent  $1.25  billion. 

At  one  location,  64  of  these  tanks  were 
examined.  These  64  had  1,311  perform- 
ance failures,  although  used  only  58.6 
miles  per  vehicle  per  month. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  discovered 
were  tracks  falling  off  frequently  on 
rough  terrain;  and  range  finders  on  the 
9-milllmeter  guns  seldom  being  used  be- 
cause of  frequent  maladjustment. 

The  M-51  heavy  tank  recovery  vehicle 
had  comparable  defects  and  similar 
breakdowns. 

Reports  on  the  operation  of  40  of  these 
vehicles  showed  that  682  fallxu-es,  involv- 
ing 421  different  parts,  occurred  in  1 
year,  even  though  the  vehicles  them- 
selves had  averaged  only  582  miles  usage 
for  the  entire  year. 

The  M-274  light-weapons  carrier  was 
found  to  have  16  serious  defects.  Most 
of  the  latter  had  been  disclosed  in  the 
testing  period,  before  production  began. 
Nevertheless  millions  of  dollars  were  ex- 
pended on  procuring  them  with  their  al- 
ready discovered  defects. 

Among  the  latter  were  frequent  en- 
gine failures,  defective  welding,  and  the 
continual  working  loose  of  the  steering 
column  from  the  steering  gearbox. 

The  heavy  tank,  the  M-103.  on  which 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  were  spent, 
was  found  generally  incapable  of  per- 
fmning  ttie  basic  functions  for  which 


it  was  designed.  These  tanks  were  nev- 
ertheless shipped  to  the  7th  Army 
in  Europe,  without  sufficient  testing  or 
action  to  eliminate  their  deficiencies. 

Over  $200  rmllion  were  spent  on  the 
purchase  of  tre  M-59,  Army  personnel 
carrier,  even  though  this  carrier  con- 
tained many  major  defects  which  lim- 
ited its  performance. 

Not  only  was  this  vehicle  discovered 
to  be  underpowered,  but  its  powerplant 
obviously  lacked  adequate  durability. 
At  one  installation,  of  the  143  M-59's  in 
use.  average  failure  was  one  per  vehicle 
over  a  9-month  period,  even  though 
average  use  was  only  60  miles  per  month. 

The  self-propelled  mortar  carrier,  the 
M-84,  on  which  many  millions  were  ex- 
pended, was  found  to  have  the  same 
basic  defects  discovered  in  the  M-59. 
The  defects  of  the  latter  were  known 
prior  to  the  procurement  of  the  former. 

The  10-ton  truck  tractor  M-123,  also 
involving  millions,  proved  generally  in- 
adequate for  the  mission  for  which  it 
had  been  designed. 

The  self-propelled  I06-m?.llimeter 
multiple  rifle,  the  M-50 — with  millions  of 
dollars  also  expended  here — had  a  high 
percentage  of  failures  involving  the 
armament  system,  track  and  susp>ension 
system,  transmission,  cooling  system, 
control  and  instnunent  gages,  and  the 
engine  itself. 

Two-thirds  of  these  vehicles  showed 
at  least  one  engine  or  transmission  fail- 
ure during  the  period  of  examination. 

The  semitrailer,  electric  van,  M-348A1, 
was  found  imsultable  for  its  intended 
purpose,  because  of  inferior  materials, 
inferior  workmanship,  and  basic  defects 
in  design.  It  was  estimated  that  cor- 
rection of  the  defects  in  said  unit  would 
cost  $3,000  per  vehicle.  The  original 
cost  was  $8,000. 

Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell 
and  his  able  organization  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  ability  and  endurance 
they  have  demonstrated  in  wading 
through  the  cturent  maze  of  overlapping 
Pentagon  authority  and  responsibility 
to  find  this  incredible  waste. 

I  will  present  shortly  additional  infor- 
mation about  additional  waste  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Department  of 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  able  Senator  and  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  a  position  to 
advise  me  whether  it  is  true  that  we  had 
started  to  produce  an  amphibian  plane 
which  was  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  our  submarine  detection  work  and 
our  rescue  work  and  our  coastal  patrol 
work,  both  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where in  the  world,  and  that,  although 
we  finally  produced  two  of  them,  both 
contained  such  serious  internal  defects 
that  they  crashed,  and  therefore  the  en- 
tire program  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing any,  although  another  amphibian 
plane  may  have  been  started  on  the 
drawing  board? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  heard  about 
it,  but  as  usual,  I  am  not  as  current  on 
my  facts  as  is  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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I  shall  look  Into  the  matter  with  in- 
terest, because  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  about  what  has  been 
going  on  with  respect  to  their  defense 
dollar. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  the  facts 
I  have  been  reliably  Informed,  but  I  do 
not  have  the  facta  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  loss.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator be  of  assistance  to  me,  l)ecause  he 
Is  my  adviser  on  matters  of  air  defense, 
in  view  of  his  great  record  in  this  fifeld. 
both  before  and  since  he  came  to  the 
Senate. 

I  wish  he  would  have  someone  look 
into  this  matter  to  find  out  whether 
there  is  any  danger  that  we  will  aban- 
don entirely  the  uat  of  the  amphibian 
plane.  There  is  a  strong  body  of  expert 
opinion,  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  in 
some  areas  of  the  world,  such  as  in 
Africa  and  soutbeact  Asia  and  else- 
where, even  though  such  planes  are  con- 
sidered conventifflial  planes,  they  still  do 
a  t5T>e  of  work  that  a  Jet  plane  cannot 
very  successfully  perform.  In  this  Jet 
age  and  nuclear  age,  it  Is  very  easy  to 
make  the  false  assumption  that  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  Is  pouring  more 
8knd  more  money  into  jet  expenditure 
^nrf  nuclear  expenditures.  We  would 
thus  forget  the  fact  that  unless  we  have 
a  balanced  defense  program,  the  jets 
and  the  nuclear  weapons  CEinnot  save 
us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oregon  for  his 
Unrf  words,  and  I  assure  him  that  I 
will  look  unto  the  matter  and  undertake 
to  present  it  promptly  to  the  Military 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  typical  graciousness 
and  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me  so  that 
I  may  go  back  to  committee. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  is  always  a  great 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  wise  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  his  courtesy. 


A  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  will  be  called  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  su.s- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
section  712  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  provides  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction shall  be  composed  of  10  mem- 
bers, 5  of  them  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  5  of  them  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  law  provtdes  that  these  five  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  committees  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
respective  committee,  three  from  the 
majority  and  two  from  the  minority 
party. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production  were  Senator 
Sparkman,  Senator  Frear,  Senator 
Capehart,  Senator  Bennett,  and  myself. 

Senators  Spakkiiaiv,  Capshart.  Ben- 
KETT,  and  I  wl^  to  continue  as  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  in  accordimce  with 
section  712  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  I  have  appoint- 
ed Senator  Dovblas  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production. 


NOMINATION  OF  HOWARD  MORGAN 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  in  the  Senate,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  l>e 
able  to  commend  the  press  of  this  Na- 
tion when,  in  my  judgment,  it  performs 
its  vital  public  service  of  educating  the 
public. 

An  example  of  th?  able  editorial  writ- 
ing I  have  In  mind  is  to  be  found  In  the 
January  1960.  issue  of  the  Oregon - 
Washington  Farmer  Union,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Farmers  Union  of  my 
State.  The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is 
entitled  "Morgan  on  Power  Commis- 
sion." 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  bring  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues for  two  reasons.  The  first  i.s 
that  the  editorialist  gives  just  and  due 
praise  to  a  prominent  Oregonian.  Mr. 
Howard  Morgan,  whose  name  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  President 
for  appointment  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Needless  to  say,  I  fully 
concur  In  the  high  estimate  of  Mr  Mor- 
gans  qualifications  described  In  the  edi- 
torial. 

Second.  I  am  pleased  because  the  edi- 
tor. Arthur  H.  Bone,  an  old  and  highly 
respected  friend  of  mine,  takes  occa- 
sion to  discuss  the  argument  of  Peter 
T.  Odegard,  formerly  president  of  Reed 
College,  and  one  of  the  Nations  most 
respected  political  scientists,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functioning  of  a  regulatory 
commission.  Dr.  Odegard "s  comments 
and  seasoned  Inclusions  are  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  consideration  by  legis- 
lators concerned  with  the  problem  of 
the  responsible  functioning  of  inde- 
pendent boards  and  commissions  witlim 
the  Federal  Establisiunent, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  wiuch  I  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From      the      Oregon- W»«hlnjTton      Farmer 

Union.  J&nuary  1001 1 

MoECAN  oM  Powzm  ComcnsioN 

The    appointment   of   Howard    liiarg»n    of 

Slsten    to    the   Federal   Power    Comml—tnn 

la  one  of  the   best  yet  made  by  President 

Kennedy.      Morgan,    former    public    utUlttee 

conuiUaeloner    In    the     UoUnex     admlnl^tra- 

Uon   and   long   a  member    of   the   Farmers 

Union,    U    well    qualified    to    lerve    on    thla 

Important  Commission  by  both  trahilnf  and 

experience.     Furthermore,    he  wlU   brtnf;   to 

his  new  a«sl«^nment  a  record  of  honesty  on 


behalf  of  the  public  Interest,  a  quality  sorely 
needed  by  the  regulatory  conunlaalonB. 

The  Landls  report  on  Iheee  Federal  regu- 
latory commlaslona  baa  focuaed  new  atten- 
tion on  the  aorry  record  made  in  recent 
yeiu-s  by  this  fourth  branch  of  Ooveroment. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommUalon.  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Conunlasloii — and  the  others — are  all 
guilty  And  this  Is  not  a  partisan  matter 
As  pointed  out  by  Landls.  the  deterioration 
ataxted  under  Truman  and  was  made  worse 
by  Elsenhower  What  is  needed  la  a  new 
concept  of  the  role  these  regulatory  com- 
missions  should  piny  In   Government. 

Some  students  of  jsoUtlcal  science  are 
ralslns!  the  question  of  whether  the  regula- 
tory commissions  have  any  place  In  our 
sys'-cm  of  government.  Peter  T.  Odegard. 
former  president  of  Reed  College  and  now 
profe.ssor  of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  a  recent  article  In 
the  Washington  Post,  has  proposed  that 
the  reffulator^'  agencies  be  scuttled  He 
argues  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  separste  ad- 
mlnlstratlye  functions  from    poUtlcs. 

"Administration."  he  says.  "Is  not  some- 
thing apart  from  poUtlcs  but  an  Integral 
part  of  a  onlfled.  If  complex,  political  proc- 
ess '  And  Professor  Odegard  thinks  that 
Contn^ss  erred  In  seeking  to  Immunize  the 
regulatory   commissions    from    politics. 

He  continues:  "This  Immunizing  has 
been  done  by  placing  them  ouulde  the  ex- 
ecutive estabUahment.  limiting  the  number 
of  conunLsalunera  who  may  be  app>olnt«d 
from  any  one  party,  giving  them  overlap- 
ping terms  longer  than  the  4-year  term  of 
the  President  and  by  limiting  the  Presidents 
power  to  remove  them  for  any  reason  other 
thiin  inefflclency.  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
fea£unce  In  olOce  '  The  result  has  t>een  to 
create  a  politically  Irresponsible  'headless 
fuurth  branch  of  Ouvernment." 

Because  of  the  economic  Interests  affected 
by  the  regulations  of  these  various  regula- 
tory commissions,  they  are  up  to  their  ears 
In  politics.  They  tu*  under  constant  pres- 
sure from  lobbylsU  for  special  Inteivsts — 
rtiUroads.  TV  and  radio  interests,  private 
utilities,  and  big  business  In  general.  Yet 
because  of  their  'nunpoUtical  '  nature,  the 
people,  whose  Interests  they  have  been  set 
up  tti  protect,  have  little  or  no  control  over 
them. 

"Moet  serious  students  of  the  problem." 
says  Odegard.  now  agree  that  It  is  useless 
to  pretend  that  "we  can  prsssrve  democracy 
»nd  still  vest  economic  power  In  a  govern- 
mental agency  that  is  not  clearly  subject  to 
offlclals  who  In  turn  are  responsible  to  the 
people  By  making  commissions  Independ- 
ent, we  make  It  virtually  Impossible  for  any 
administration.  Republican  or  Democratic, 
to  develop  and  administer  a  coherent  and 
consistent   economic   policy  " 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
Odegard  that  the  regulatory  commissions 
should  be  abolished  and  their  duties  trans- 
ferred to  executive  agencies  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  President.  But  until  such  time 
as  Congress  abolishes  the  commissions,  the 
only  protection  the  people  have  Is  to  make 
sure  that  members  named  to  the  commis- 
sions wUl  honestly  and  falthluUj  represent 
the  public  interest.  This  we  oan  be  sure 
Mr  Morgan  wUI  do  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  We  predict  there 
will  be  no  more  Hells  Canyon  giveaways 
while  Howard  Morgan  serves  In  Washington 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  WISTE2W  FOR- 
ESTRY AND  CONSERVATION  AS- 
SOCIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  to  conailt 
with  Mr.  U.  R.  Qlascock.  of  tbe  Western 
Forestry  and  Conservation  Association. 


and  Mr.  Dave  James,  of  the  Simpson 
Timber  Co.,  on  forest  and  c<mservation 
matters.  These  gentlemen  left  with  me 
.some  of  the  resolutlcms  this  association 
made  at  their  last  annual  convention. 
I  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Olascock  and 
secured  the  balance  of  their  resolutions, 
and  I  think  they  are  of  sufficient  interest 
to  place  in  the  Congbissiohal  Rbcoko. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  in- 
.serted  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

I  should  like  to  commend  this  associa- 
tion in  particular  for  the  good  work  that 
it  is  doing  in  furthering  sound,  working 
relationships  with  Canada  and  Mexico, 
as  evidenced  by  their  Resolutions  1  and  2. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 
(Approved  at  51et  Western  Forestry  Confer- 
ence,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Decem- 
ber 9,   1Q«0) 

ESTABLISHMXNT    Or    CANASIAM    DEPAaTMKlTT    OW 

yoazsTBT 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation commends  the  creation  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Department  of  Forestry,  moA  con- 
gratulates the  Honorable  Hugh  J.  Flemmlng 
on  his  appointment  as  the  first  Minister  of 
Forestry. 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Aaao- 
clatlon  extends  Its  support  and  cooperation 
to  the  Minister  of  Forestry  and  the  depart- 
ment In  Its  development  of  sotind,  progrvs- 
slve  and  essential  cooperative  forsst  poUelM 
and  programs  with  the  several  Provlnoes  of 
the  Dominion  in  the  administration  and 
management  of  their  important  forest 
resources. 

Resolution  2 
(Approved  at  51st  Western  Forestry  Confer- 
ence. Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Decem- 
ber B.  1060) 

eSTABI.ISHlCKNT    OF    ONI    rORBST    tTMDSa    TBBBB 

In  the  light  of  the  accelerated  interest  In 
forestry  evidenced  by  the  participation  In 
the  Fifth  World  Forestry  Congress  by  the 
Government,  forest  landowners  and  forest 
operators  of  Mexico  and  the  common  Inter- 
ests and  characteristics  of  forestry  and  f<»rest 
resources  of  western  North  America,  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion Is  urged,  through  Its  forest  oouneel,  to 
acquaint  the  proper  authorities  at  Mesloo, 
the  forest  landowners  and  forest  operators 
of  that  country  with  the  alma  of  the  West- 
ern Forestry  and  Conservation  Association 
and  Invite  their  active  partlclpstlon  In  as- 
sociation activities  to  the  end  that  Western 
Forestry  and  Conservation  Aasoelatlon  may 
In  future  years  become  one  forest  under 
three  flags. 


Resolution  S 
(Approved  at  51st  Western  Forestry  Confer- 
ence. Victoria.   British  Columbia,  Decem- 
ber 9,    1060) 

paoTEcnoN  or  roaasrs  rmoii  psstb 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation recognizes  the  need  for  protection  of 
the  forests  from  damaging  diseases.  Insect 
and  animal  pests.  To  attain  this  objective 
Che  association  recommends  that: 

1.  The  National  Plant  Board  tinder  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  United  States  be  expanded  to  In- 
c  iUde  representatives  of  Oovemment  forestry 
agencies  and  private  forestry  aaeodations, 
and  Its  activities  expanded  to  include  forest 
pests. 

2.  The  departments  of  agriculture  of  the 
several  States,  Provinces  and  Federal  Oov- 


ernments  Immediately  adopt  qtiarantines 
against  the  European  pine  shoot  moth  to 
prevent  movement  of  Infested  material  Into 
noninfested  areas. 

3.  The  advisory  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
UJB.  Department  of  Interior  be  continued, 
and  Its  membership  Include  two  foresters 
conversant  with  the  use  of  chemicals  In 
control  of  forest  pests. 

4.  The  chemical  screening  program  con- 
ducted at  the  Denver  Laboratory  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
be  Intensified  to  Increase  the  present  com- 
mendable and  promising  results  In  protect- 
ing the  forest  areas  from  rodents  and  other 
animal  pests. 

5.  The  authority  and  responsibility  for 
forest  pest  control  should  be  centered  In  the 
forestry  departments  of  the  several  State 
and  Provincial  governments. 


Resolution  4 

(Approved  at  51st  Western  Forestry  Confer- 
ence, Victoria.  British  Columbia,  December 
9. 1960) 

DUPLICATINC    NATURAL  RESOURCE   AGENCIES 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associ- 
ation opposes  the  establishment  of  new 
bodies  of  Government  with  responsibilities 
which  overlap  and  duplicate  those  of  exist- 
ing natural  repource  agencies  as  leading  to 
conflict  and  confusion  rather  than  to  coordi- 
nation of  effort  in  the  Important  field  of 
conservation. 

Resolution  5 
(Approved  at  Slst  Western  Forestry  Confer- 
ence, Victoria.  British  Columbia,  December 
9, 1960) 

riRE  WEATHER   FORECASTING    IN   BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

In  View  of  the  dire  need  of  more  accur.ite 
and  specific  fire  weather  forecasting  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  Western  Forestry  and  Conser- 
vation Association  urgently  requests  the 
Department  of  Transport  to  fill  as  early  as 
possible  In  1961  the  proposed  position  of 
Forest  Meteorologist  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  Government  forecasting 
staff  at  the  Vancouver  Weather  Office. 


Resolution  6 

(Approved  at  51st  Western  Forestry  Confer- 
ence, Victoria,  British  CJolumbla,  December 
9,1060) 

SraENGTHENINC   FIRE   WEATHER    SERVICE    IN  THE 
UNl'l'Sl)    STATES 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associ- 
ation reaffirms  Its  active  support  and  promo- 
tion of  a  strengthened  fire  weather  program. 
In  view  of  the  catastrophic  losses  of  the  1959 
and  1960  fire  seasons  and  the  expanding  need 
lor  increased  fire  weather  support  for  fire 
control  forces,  the  U.3.  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
Implement  the  cooperatively  developed  fire 
weather  forecasting  and  research  program  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  CITIZENS 
RECEIVE  HONORS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mi-. 
Oeorge  Bartch.  manager  of  the  Hood 
River  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  direct- 
ed my  attention  to  the  highlights  of 
Hood  River  County's  annual  awards 
banquet.  I  am  very  grateful  to  him  for 
this  courtesy,  since  It  permits  me  to 
share,  with  my  colleagues  on  the  delega- 
tion, oiu-  pride  in  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  notable  Oregonians. 
To  each  of  the  award  winners,  I  present 
my  congratulations  upon  this  deserved 
recognition. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bartch.  together  with  a  listing  of  the 
award  recipients,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To:   Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
Subject:   Hood    River    VaUey    Citizens    Take 
Honors 

Hood  River  Valley  citizens  took  top  honors 
at  the  Orchardlst  of  the  Year  annual  awards 
banquet  at  Hood  River's  Wy'East  High  School 
on  Monday  evening,  February  6.  Before  a 
crowd  of  500  persons  that  fiooded  the  big 
Wy'East  gymnasium,  Sidney  Babson  was 
awarded  1960  "Orchardlst  of  the  Year,"  Rev. 
Albert  Allen  was  awarded  1960  "Senior  Citi- 
zen," and  Dave  Jensen  was  awarded  "Junior 
Citizen,"  Miss  Emma  Handby  1960  "Woman 
of  the  Year,"  and  Norman  Hukarl  "Outstand- 
ing 1960  Young  Farmer." 

Dr.  Harry  Dlllin,  president  of  Unfleld 
College,  presented  the  banquet  address  which 
featured  "pear  'n  apple  smorgasbord"  dinner. 

"Orchardlst  of  the  Year"  award  was  ac- 
cepted by  Dr.  S.  Gorham  Babson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  in  the  name 
of  his  father,  Sidney  Babson,  of  Parkdale, 
Oreg.,  who  could  not  be  present.  Babson 
operates  a  40-acre  orchard  which  he  devel- 
oped from  a  raw  tract  In  1908.  He  Is  noted 
for  his  outstanding  horticulture  practice. 
He  Is  credited  for  developing  many  orchard 
procedures  now  taken  for  granted  In  the 
Industry. 

A  surprise  citation  was  given  to  Walter 
Wells  at  the  orchardlst  banquet  for  his 
unique  family-based  orchard  marketing  firm 
that  he  built  as  a  pioneer  valley  grower. 

"Senior  Citizen,"  Rev.  Albert  Allen,  rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  was  cited  for 
his  all-around  community  services  and  his 
leadership  In  the  Mld-Columbla  Family 
Clinic. 

"Junior  Citizen"  Dave  Jensen  Is  the  father 
of  five  children  who  has  been  an  active 
worker  In  county  youth  service  and  PTA 
affairs. 

"Woman  of  the  Year"  Miss  Emma  Handby, 
county  health  nurse,  has  spearheaded  health 
services  and  welfare  work  for  the  citizens  of 
the  county. 

She  developed  the  Inoculation  program  for 
the  county. 

"Outstanding  Young  Parmer"  Norman 
Hukarl  Is  a  tireless  community  worker  smd 
civic  leader,  who  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  has  developed  a  12-ccre  fruit  farm 
into  a  150-acre  operation  lurlng  the  past 
10  years. 

The  annual  banquet  awards  dinner  fea- 
tured the  famous  Hood  River  pears  and  ap- 
ples in  many  ways.  All  Oregon  products 
were  served,  wixlch  Included  a  unique  pear 
pie,  apple  and  pear  salads,  a  number  of 
relishes,  apple  desserts,  apple  breads  and 
candy.  All  this  was  prepared  by  the  women 
of  Pine  Grove  Home  Economics  Club. 


RESOLUTION  OP  OREGON  STATE 
DENTAL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobd  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
containing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oregon  State  Dental  Association. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JanuartSI,  1961. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sm:  The  following  resolution  was 
passed   at   the   January   21    meeting    of   the 
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execvitlve  council  of  the  Oregon  State  Dental 
Ajssociatlon : 

Reaolved.  That  tlM  Oregon  State  DenUl 
Aa«oclatlon  go  on  r«cocd  as  approving,  rec- 
ommending, and  actively  supporting  the 
American  Dental  Aaaoclatlon's  request  to  es- 
tablish a  category  In  the  program  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  funda  to  States  speclflcally 
earmarked  for  dental  public  health  pro- 
grams, such  f\md«  to  be  used  to  support 
and  strengthen  b*atc  dental  public  health 
services  at  the  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ment level  and  for  apeclal  studies  and  In- 
vestlgatlona  concerned  with  the  dental 
health  problem,  and  In  establishing  and 
maintaining  adequate  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  dental  diseases,  in- 
cluding grants  for  demonstrations  and  the 
training  of  p»sonnel;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  American  Dental  Association;  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service:  and  to  the 
Oregon  elective  ottclals  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

Yours  v»ry  truly. 

Alaj*  Y.  Ctark    DM.D. 

President. 


AGRARIAN  REFORM  IN  THE 
AMERICAS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
David  Hume  before  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Convention  In  Bogota.  Colombia,  on 
January  28,  entitled  "Agrarian  Reform 
in  the  Americas," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

AGKARIAN  RkFOBM  IK  THE  AmCRIC.\S 

(An    address    by    David    Hume,    before    the 

Inter- American    Bar    Convention.    Bogota, 

Columbia,  Jan.  28.   1961) 

Agrarian  refcNrm.  Increasingly  embodying 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  this  age,  is 
almost  as  difficult  of  deflnitlon  as  It  is  of 
solution. 

Cursed  and  revered,  damned  and  deified, 
declared  both  monster  and  savior,  the  re- 
distribution of  lands  under  this  principle 
has  challenged  successfully  the  best  of  minds 
and  the  worst  of  Intentions. 

For  many  legal  theorists,  agrarian  reform 
Is  simply  an  organized  change  In  Land  ten- 
ure: for  others  It  Is  a  program  to  Improve 
the  relative  position  of  small  agricultural 
units  in  the  economy;  for  those  Intent  on 
establishing  the  best  methods  to  finance  it, 
the  reform  has  been  called  a  change  in  land 
tenure,  organized  and  directed  by  the  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  better  distribu- 
tion of  land,  followed  by  supplemental 
measures  to  IncreiMe  agricultural  produc- 
Uon.' 

It  is  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  and  night- 
mares are  made.  Por  the  Impoverished  and 
landless  farmer.  It  is  hope;  for  the  very 
rich  absentee  landlord,  it  is  the  devils 
work,  come  to  take  by  theft  what  Is  Impos- 
sible to  take  by  l«w. 

HXSTOaT 

The  history  of  agrarian  reform  Is  the  his- 
tory of  mftrikittri  extending  throughout  that 
period  which  wm  know  and  Into  the  age 
where  we  can  only  guess.  Thirty-flve  cen- 
turies before  tbe  wheel  and  the  horse 
reached  Egypt  from  Asia,  we  find  the  ancient 
Egyptian  civilisation  with  an  agricultural 
system  recognlaable  even  today  In  the 
gulden  age  of  the  Pharo&h,  known  in  that 


■I  A  Ecosoc  series,  citing  In  part,  Carrol. 
Thomas  P.,  Bangkok,  Thailand.  December 
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arid  land  as  "the  giver  of  water  to  the 
earth."  we  find  the  system  where  by  decree 
one-quarter  of  each  harvest  was  shared 
amongst  the  inhablUnts  of  the  district 
which  produced  it,  while  the  other  three- 
quarters  were  set  aside  for  the  expenses 
of  administration— in  other  words,  for  the 
salaries  of  the  officials  and  for  the  coat  of 
maintaining  those  relatively  few  citizens 
who  dealt  directly  with  the  Pharoah 
himself. 

The  pyramids  do  not  tell  the  story,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  advanced  wrttinRS— I  do 
not  u.se  the  word  civilization  -of  that  time. 
the  history  of  this  ancient  f.irmer  would  bo 
still  mute 

If  the  nomiidic  tribes  who  descended  on 
the  fat  prizes  of  civilization  met  with  less 
than  a  spirited  resistance,  the  answer  might 
well  be  found  here 

Basically  there  wiis  1*1  b«-  no  change  for 
thousands  of  years,  down  through  the  ci'. - 
llization  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  .mtl 
Into  the  time  of  what  wt-  call  modern 
clvllUatlon. 

It  is  Interesting  ^o  note  th,ir,  under  the 
code  of  Hamniur.ibl  some  20  centuries  bo- 
fore  Christ,  landed  proprietors  were  m:u!e 
responsible  to  the  state  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  canals  on  their  land 

We  sense  even  by  this  fragment  of  histori- 
cal minutiae,  that  the  land  Itself  was  be- 
ginning to  suffer 

Somehow  the  conscience  of  kings  lagged 
fnr  behind  the  scientific  Ingenuity  of  the 
subjeot.s  In  the  basin  of  the  Yellow  River, 
the  Chinese  farmers,  n^t  yet  Imprisoned  In 
the  servitude  which  was  to  be  their  lot.  were 
hghtmg  for  surMval  by  clearing  and  dralnuik! 
the  land,  providing  it  with  a  system  of  irri- 
g.vtlon.  pouring  It  with  crops,  and  turning 
the  great  plain  lnt*-i  a  garden  In  which  tl^e 
first  cltrvis  fruits  were  developed  Tluui- 
sands  of  miles  away  and  hundreds  of  years 
later,  we  glimpse  more  clearly  the  gre.it 
Greek  culture  and  by  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ,  we  can  hear  the  great  Solon 
lashing  out  aealnst  a  system  which  already 
found  the  Oreek  farmer  In  bondage.  an<l 
setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  land  whlcli 
could  be  held  by  any  landowner 

Sparta  appears  Just  long  enough  for  us 
Ui  recognize  her  third-class  citizens,  the 
Helots,  peasants  attached  to  the  land  on 
which  they  worketl.  men  who.se  life  was  held 
In  such  contempt  that  they  could  be  killed 
with  Impunity 

The  baton  of  wor'.d  leadership  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  from  the  Greek  to  the  Roman 
and  almost  unnoticed  to  the  barbarian  who 
was  our  immediate  parent 

There  were  protests;  there  were  laws,  and 
there  was  frustration  The  Caesar  Maxtmlan 
was  to  take  his  place  on  the  podium  of  his- 
tory as  one  who  had  suppressed  the  peasants 
of  Gaul,  who  were,  according  to  Gibbon, 
"confined  to  the  -oil  either  by  the  real 
weight  of  fetters  or  by  the  no  leas  cruel  and 
forcible  restraint  of  the  lords  " 

Almost  unnoticed,  too  at  that  time  except 
by  a  handful  of  those  who  believed,  was  the 
proclamation  of  a  new  and  thrilling  concept 
thit  m.in  was  beneficiary  of  a  soul  given 
only  by  God  and  taken  only  by  G(.>d  The 
farmer,  the  coloni  pwirtlarH.  unprotected  by 
the  agricultural  codes  of  the  Egvptlans  and 
those  who  followed,  vas  to  find  that,  in  re- 
ligion at  least,  he  w:i.s  at  long  last  a  part 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
For  many  it  was  stlU  a  well-kept  secret 
For  many  it  still  Is. 

Adam  Smith  I<x)king  back  on  this  period 
hiul  this  to  say  of  the  situation;  "In  the 
ancient  state  of  Europe  the  occupiers  of  land 
were  all  tenants  at  will.  They  belonged  more 
to  the  land  than  to  the  master  The  people 
on  the  land  could  not  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  lord;  they  could  not  acquire 
property  except  In  unusual  circumstances, 
and  when  they  did.  It  was  In  the  name  of 
the  master  "  As  Smith  was  writing  this  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centtiry.  he  noted 


that  the  practice  had  not  changed  In 
"Russia.  Poland.  Hungary.  Bohemia.  Moravia 
and  parts  of  Germany. " 

PUny  the  Elder  had  looked  Into  the  future 
and  said  'Latlfimdla  will  be  the  ruin  of 
Italy."  He  apparently  spoke  with  good  cause 
As  the  Roman  discipline  broke  down,  the 
landless  mobs  assembled  In  Rome.  In  a 
claaalc  example  of  attacking  a  symptom 
rather  than  a  cause,  the  Caesars  built  for 
the  Increoslngly  unruly  rabble  vast  coliseums 
and  arranged  the  great  spectacles  to  take 
their  minds  off  their  troubles  Whether  this 
was  considered  cheaper  In  the  long  run  than 
agrarian  reform  has  been  lost  to  us  In  the 
mists  of  time 

The  beautiful  land  was  obviously  being 
wasted  even  faster  by  this  time  under  the 
prevailing  system  and  PUny  and  Columella, 
with  a  sense  of  urgency  felt  even  now,  de- 
nounced agrlcultviral  slavery  as  wasteful  and 
expensive  They  openly  mourned  the  death 
of  Incentive  In  the  Roman  farmer  TTie 
philosophers  agreed:  "Whatever  work  he  does 
beyond  what  Is  sufficient  to  purchase  his 
own  maintenance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  him 
by  violence  only  and  not'  any  Interest  of  his 
own  " 

I/mg  after  Rome  and  concurrent  with  the 
Crusades,  we  can  note  In  passing  that  at  last. 
by  the  Assize  of  Jerusalem,  exact  evaluations 
had  been  placed  on  the  men  bound  to  the 
soil  3  slaves  equaled  12  oxen  equaled  1  war 
horse  equaled  300  pieces  of  gold 

In  the  common  law  nations  which  devel- 
(^ped.  the  land  tenure  system  was  dominated 
by  t.he  metayers,  or.  as  they  were  called  In 
Scotland  the  "steel  bow  tenants"  or  as  dig- 
nified by  Blackstone  the  "bailiffs,"  thoee  de- 
serving subjects  appointed  by  the  feudal 
lords  to  collect  the  rents  and  taxes  and  to 
enforce  their  laws 

The  Latin  American  pattern  of  land  tenure 
was  being  developed  In  Spain  and  Portugal. 
As  the  Spanish  drove  the  Moors  back  Into 
the  sea.  they  left  the  mark  of  their  own 
brand  of  feudallstlc  tenure  in  their  wake. 
For  the  farmer  who  had  fought  to  free  him- 
self from  hU  foreign  master,  we  can  only 
guess  at  his  disappointment  For  the  land 
Itself,  the  release  from  the  conservation- 
minded  M<H>r  spelled  disaster  The  Irre- 
placeable topsoU.  which  had  taken  lO.OOO 
years  per  inch  to  create,  bled  unchecked  Into 
rivers  and  out  to  the  sea. 

Almost  18  centuries  were  to  pass  from  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  before  man  could 
bring  hunself  to  begin  an  earnest  application 
of  those  principles  which  would  recognize 
that  he  need  not  die  before  he  could  claim 
a  plot  of  land  as  his  own.  For  the  warrior 
who  disdained  the  plow  and  grasped  the 
sword  of  conquest,  land  was  the  Incidental 
road  to  plunder.  In  a  world  dedicated  to  the 
law  of  violence,  feudalism  was  both  cause 
and  result. 

It  was  the  explorer  who  was  to  change 
everything,  albeit  unwittingly,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  world.  In  the  beginning  the 
changes  to  come  were  hardly  visible.  Within 
25  years.  In  1513,  of  the  first  landing  of  Co- 
lumbus. Charles  V  had  Issued  a  royal  decree 
ordering  the  distribution  of  caballerla  and 
peoula  lands  to  his  conquering  troops.  His 
c. ireful  distinction  between  cabellcros  and 
Infantes  would  have  been  surprising  only  if 
It  had  not  been  made  (over  300  years  later 
m  1818  the  Congress  of  Angostura  of  Vene- 
zuela carefully  retained  the  spirit  of  the 
royal  decree) . 

Along  with  the  first  European  exports — 
science,  religion,  modern  weapons  of  war. 
smallpox  and  venereal  disease^ — came  the 
feudal  system  of  the  civilized  world  which. 
Insofar  as  the  tiller  of  the  soil  was  concerned, 
must  have  made  the  communal  system  al- 
ready employed  by  the  great  ruling  Indian 
tribes   seem   a   veritable   paradise. 

Somet)ne  with  an  eye  for  administrative 
cleanliness  decreed  in  Bolivia  by  1572  that 
the  individual  tribute  of  the  farmer  was  to 


be  8  pesos  per  person.    It  U  hardly  likely 
that  an  official  eyebrow  vaa  ralud. 

Unseen,  unnoticed,  unexpectedly  the  seeds 
for  agrarian  reform,  so  long  donnant,  now 
began  their  germination.  WhUe  the  arUtoc- 
racy  concerned  Itaelf  with  immediate  wealth 
waiting  only  to  be  transported  to  tbe  home- 
land, the  new  arrivals  who  tilled  the  son 
pushed  deep>er  and  deeper  Into  the  wildemen 
and  farther  and  farther  away  from  con- 
stituted authority.  The  inherent  dignity 
that  attaches  to  a  man  who  has  his  own 
home,  who  tills  his  own  aoil,  who  stands  as 
master  of  his  own  family  unit,  began  to 
assert  Itself.  The  farmer  and  the  priest 
alone  did  not  seek  a  quick  trip  home. 

As  man  suddenly  found  himself  independ- 
ent In  the  wllderneas,  while  bis  former 
masters  were  bnsy  with  more  important 
matters,  the  spirit  created  for  hia  new  found 
dignity  continued  to  grow  and  by  tbe  latter 
part  of  the  18th  centtiry  the  whisperings  of 
individual  revolution  burst  into  the  roar  of 
full  war  on  the  American  Continents  ■■  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  from  many  lands  turned 
on  constituted  authority  from  abroad. 

In  a  world  uniformly  dedicated  to  the  po- 
litical principle  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
to  an  acceptance  of  governments  which  took 
for  granted  that  the  transfer  of  land  in- 
cluded the  transfer  of  human  beings  on  that 
land,  the  trumpeting  of  the  equality  of  man 
was  echoed  and  reechoed.  The  peoples  of 
the  Americas  almost  as  one  rose  to  the  wcHtls 
blazing  across  the  horizon: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  •  •  •.  Thst  to  secure 
these  rights  goremments  are  instituted 
among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed  •   •  •." 

The  magic  words  were  not  fulflllment,  but 
the  promise  had  been  made. 

There  was  hope. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Latin  American 
wars  of  Independence,  unlike  that  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  fouglit  by  and 
for  a  ruling  elite  with  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation participating  much  as  the  vasaals  of 
the  Middle  Ages  had  fought  for  and  with 
their  feudal  lords. 

So  long  as  the  curse  of  slavery  hiuig  heavy 
on  the  lands  of  the  New  World,  the  distinc- 
tion appears  a  fragile  yardstick. 

If  It  be  possible  to  establish  the  moment 
In  time  for  a  concrete  beginning  to  a  new 
system  of  land  tenure,  the  historian  of  to- 
day might  well  pause  here. 

The  death  rattVe  of  alavary  was  beginning 
for  the  keen  of  hearing,  although  it  took 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  agony 
and  blood  to  finally  kill  It. 

The  vast  armies  of  the  landless  were 
plunging  toward  the  freedom  they  had 
sought  so  long.  Slowly  at  first  but  ever 
gathering  momentum,  legislatures  recog^ilaed 
the  new  status  for  men  of  the  soli  and  new 
la^-s  were  placed  on  the  statute  books  ot  the 
world.  The  executive  and  the  Judiciary  were 
to  complete  the  encirclement  of  the  problem. 

Desire  and  power  were  married  at  this 
auspicious  moment. 

iMaiMLjeTtoii 

By  1796  a  land  act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  1803  a  congressional  eoDunlttee  was 
sending  questions  to  the  Geeretary  of  the 
Treasury — questions  having  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  tracts,  the  methods  of  sales,  the 
amount  of  Intereet  to  be  charged,  and  the 
credit  systems  to  be  employed.* 

By  1797  settlers  along  the  great  Ohio 
River,  In  what  would  have  appeared  sheer 
presumptuoiisness  only  a  few  years  before. 
were  asking  few  400  acres  per  family,  tad  by 
1806  the  pioneers  who  had  ventured  without 
authority  to  settle  on  Oovemment  land  were 


asking  the  Crovernment  for  title  without  pay. 
These  were  the  squatters. 

The  North  American  squatter,  whose 
counterpart  was  called  agregado  In  Arg/Nx- 
tina,  tolerado  in  Bolivia,  precario  in  Chile, 
precarlsta  In  Cuba,  or  ocupante  in  still  other 
nations,  was  no  longer  a  villein.  By  a  series 
of  pre-emption  laws  enacted  between  1800 
and  1841,  he  began  the  purchase  of  lands 
In  the  public  domain — land  belonging  to  all 
the  people  and  which  he  was  to  own  in  fee 
simple. 

More  than  1  billion  acres  of  public  lauds 
were  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  under  various  pro- 
granos,  all  directed  to  the  consummation  of 
the  ancient  dream  that  each  man  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  occupy  a  parcel  of 
land,  not  his  grave. 

Not  all  the  legislation  in  the  United  States 
was  good;  not  all  the  statutes  effected  their 
avowed  purpose,  and  there  was  no  clear-cut 
delineation  of  effect.  Tbe  recital  of  tbe 
legislative  enactments  cannot  help,  how- 
ever, but  carry  a  certain  ezcltenaent  to  the 
student  of  this  subject.  There  was  the 
original  Homestead  Act  of  1862  by  which  a 
man  acquired  title  to  160  acres  of  land  after 
building  a  habitable  house,  cultivating  a 
part  of  the  land,  and  residing  on  it  for  a 
period  orlgiimlly  set  at  5  years  but  later 
reduced  to  3;  the  enlarged  Homestead  Act 
of  1900  which  increased  the  acreage  allow- 
able to  320  acres  for  homesteaders  in  the 
arid  West;  the  Stock  Raising  Homestead  Act 
of  1916  which  increased  the  acreage  to  some 
640  acres. 

On  another  front.  Irrigable  lands  in  Fed- 
eral reclamation  projects  were  opened  in 
1903;  lands  within  the  national  forests  were 
opened  in  1906. 

The  territory  disappeared  in  vast  chunks: 
61  million  acres  to  veterans;  11  minion  acres 
under  the  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1873;  14 
million  acres  under  the  Timber  and  Stone 
Act;  and  still  another  10  million  acres  under 
the  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  as  nuxiified  in 
1801. 

Tbe  agencies  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
great  programs  which  then  eiuued  Included 
tlie  Farm  Credit  Administration,  established 
in  1916  to  meet  the  need  for  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  for  the  purchases  of  the  farm 
land,  the  establlslunent  of  Federal  land 
banks  and  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions. 

As  the  United  States  of  America  was  to 
discover,  the  battle  for  freedom  for  her  citi- 
zens of  the  soil  required  constant  attention. 
As  a  consequence,  in  the  early  1930's  vrlth 
the  great  depression  which  paralyzed  the 
economic  world,  it  became  necessary  to  es- 
tablish credit  cooperatives,  to  establish 
m— suree  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  those 
farmers  who  stood  to  lose  what  their  im- 
mediate ancestors  had  gained.  There  was 
emergency  legislation — a  provision  for  op- 
erating loans;  liberal  mortgage  laws;  but 
most  Important,  under  the  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration the  provision  of  educational 
facilities  by  county  supervisors  to  work  with 
the  farm«-s  in  preparing  farm  management 
plans,  to  set  up  and  keep  farm  records  on 
a  adentlAc  basis  and  to  analyze  and  render 
advice  on  farm  problems  as  they  occurred. 

Beginning  with  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of 
1941.*  agricultural  research  was  establl^ed 
throu^  a  system  encompassing  the  major 
political  subdivisions — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  the  counties,  anc*  to  some 
degree  private  organizations.  Cooperatives 
were  established  and  exicouraged;  marketing 
facilities  were  created  and  maintained. 

It  had  taken  the  whole  of  man's  hlstcH-y 
to  accomplish,  but  the  tiller  of  soil  had 
fond   his  opiMTtunity. 


Simultaneous  with  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  the  Independent  nations  of 
Latin  America  faced  the  challenge  and  were 
well  into  the  attainment  of  the  goal  before 
the  ancient  lauds  In  Europe  and  Asia  fol- 
lowed. 

Simon  Bolivar's  TruJUlo  decree  of  1825 
had  taken  a  deep  cut  at  the  feudal  system 
In  Bolivia  by  demanding  cash  payment  to 
the  laborers  on  large  farms.  It  mattered 
little  that  the  decree  was  unsuccessful,  a 
beginning  had  been  made.  By  successive 
acts  In  1842,  1850,  and  1863,  the  efforts  were 
continued  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  agricultural  workers.  There  was  no  na- 
tion In  Latin  America  that  had  not  turned 
to  the  tafik. 

The  legislation  In  Latin  America  was  In 
many  Instances  even  more  directly  pointed 
to  the  Issue  than  that  utilized  by  their 
neighbor  to  the  North: 

In  Guatemala,  decree  No.  900  in  1952  es- 
tablishing agrarian  reform  was  based  di- 
rectly on  the  1945  Constitution  prohibiting 
Latlfundia  and  requiring  the  land  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  state.  Decree  No.  900  was 
repealed  In  1954  and  replaced  by  the  Agrarian 
Statute  In  1957. 

TTie  National  Constitution  of  Paraguay 
adopted  in  1940  provided  in  article  13: 

"In  no  case  will  private  interests  prevail 
over  the  general  interests  of  the  Paraguayan 
nation.  All  citizens  are  obliged  to  lend  their 
cooperation." 

Article  21  of  the  National  Constitution  of 
Paraguay  provided : 

"The  constitution  guarantees  private 
property,  the  content  and  limits  thereof  to 
be  fixed  by  law,  bearing  In  mind  its  social 
function.  No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his 
proxjerty  except  by  virtue  of  a  Judgment 
founded  In  law. 

"The  ownership  of  property  of  all  kinds 
may  be  legally  changed  by  expropriation  for 
reasons  of  social  Interest  defined  by  law, 
wtilch  shall  also  determine  the  manner  in 
which  compensation  shall  be  made.  The 
law  may  fix  the  maximum  land  area  that  a 
single  Individual  or  a  legally  constituted 
company  may  own,  and  any  in  excess  of 
that  amount  shall  be  sold  at  public  auction 
or  be  expropriated  by  the  state  for  distri- 
bution." 

Article  22  contained  this  dynamic  lan- 
guage: 

"Every  Paraguayan  home  shall  be  situated 
on  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  family." 

Twenty-five  years  previously  Mexico  had 
established  the  law  of  agrarian  reform  as 
one  of  the  bases  for  their  revolution  in  1910 
and  2  years  later  had  incorporated  that 
law  Into  the  Oonstttution  of  the  Republic. 

The  same  ba^c  understanding  of  the 
problem  was  mirrored  In  the  laws  of  Uru- 
guay In  the  series  of  statutes  commencing 
In  1923  where  we  find  the  expropriation  of 
lands  based  on  "puWlc  utility."* 

THE  LAW 

As  law  gradtially  replaced  force  in  man's 
evolution,  the  strident  voice  of  the  warrior 
was  muted  by  the  softer  but  more  com- 
pelling voice  of  the  lawyer  aiul  the  Jvirlst.  II 
those  who  still  yearn  for  the  limited  com- 
fort of  the  feudal  system  need  a  villain  to 
receive  their  contempt,  let  them  look  for 
him  amongst  om  professional  ancestors.  It 
was  the  lawyer  and  the  J\irlst  wlio  more  than 
any  other  were  to  saw  through  the  fetters 
which  bound  his  brothers  to  the  aoil. 

For  the  lawyer  Interested  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Americas,  and  particularly  in  the  prob- 
lem we  now  discuss,  an  examination  of  the 
principal  legal  theories  which  supplemented 
the  actions  of  the  executive  and  the  leglsla- 
tiure  may  be  of  Interest. 

Facts  change,  circumstances  vary,  the  law 
reflects.  When  there  is  plenty  of  land  and 
a  relatively  few  people  demanding  a  portion 
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'  See  "Survey  of  National  Policies  on  Fed- 
eral Land  Ownership,"  S.  Doc.  No.  66,  85th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. 


*  The  law  of  Sept.  20,  1939,  and  of  8ei>t.  19, 
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which  they  IntM  la  thalr  birthright,  the 
task  of  distributing  the  land  U  relatively 
simple — and  at  flnt  blush  It  may  appear 
that  thla  was  the  eaae  In  my  own  country 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  we  examine  the 
legal  doctrines  applicable  to  determine  it  In 
fact  there  Is  not  In  our  systems  of  Juris- 
prudence adequate  justification  to  distribute 
not  only  public  but  prtrate  land  into  the 
permanent  tenure  of  private  Individuals — to 
have  and  to  hold,  to  dispose  of  as  they  see 
nt.  and  to  bestow  as  they  desire. 

Put  another  way:  Can  the  state  legally 
acquire  any  land,  public  or  private,  com- 
pensating the  owner  with  public  moneys,  and 
then  grant  or  sell  this  land  to  individuals 
who  will  become  the  new  owners  in  fee 
simple?  Let  me  submit  not  only  that  the 
question  may  be  answered  in  the  afllrmatlve 
if  applied  to  our  past  legal  history  but  that 
it  be  answered  In  the  afllrmatlve  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  reasons  more  of  convenience  than  ne- 
cessity, let  us  look  then  to  the  cases  which 
deal  with  the  element  of  the  actual  taking 
of  land  which  pertains  in  some  degree  to 
all  our  nations  represented  here  today.  Oen- 
erally  known  as  expropriation  or  appropria- 
tion in  England  and  the  Latin  American  na- 
tions, the  taking  Is  known  by  the  principle 
of  eminent  domain  In  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Eminent  domain  rettuced  to  Its  minimum 
might  be  defined  ••  the  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign to  take  pn^Mrty  for  public  use  without 
the  owner's  consent.*  Although  the  name 
"eminent  domain"  Is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  the  power  has  been  exercised 
probably  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.* 
Hugo  Orotlus  Is  credited  with  originating 
the  term  "eminent  domain"  and  is  generally 
recognized  as  being  responsible  for  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  legal  theorem  upon  which 
it  Is  based.^  By  today's  Interpretation  the 
theory  of  eminent  domain,  by  whatever  name, 
is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  an  inherent 
political  right  which  Is  considered  so  vital  to 
the  very  existence  and  safety  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  *  that  the  property  right  of  the  In- 
dividual is  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.* 

In  the  early  history  of  our  Judicial  an- 
cestors, we  know  that  all  land  was  owned  of 
right  by  the  king,  and  that  individual  own- 
ership was  merely  a  holding  by  the  king  in 
return  for  performance  of  governmental 
functions.  Under  feudaUstlc  tenure,  the  king 
as  a  consequence  had  a  prerogative  right, 
later  recognized  in  common  law.  of  enter- 
ing upon  private  property,  with  the  purpose 
of  erecting  defenses  against  a  public  enemy, 
or  to  protect  the  nation  against  the  inroads 
of   the   sea.'*     The   sovereign    also   had    the 


prerogative  right  of  performance  and  pre- 
emption— the  right  to  seize  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  household  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  later,  perhaps  a 
little  reluctantly,  to  pay  for  them  at  a  fair 
valuation  made  by  appraisers  The  theory 
underlying  these  rights  was  the  foetus  of 
what  was  to  become  eminent  domain  The 
characteristics  of  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main in  England  are  summed  up  by  Nlrhols." 
as  follows: 

"The  power  of  eminent  domain  was  thus 
well  established  in  England  by  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  obligation 
to  make  compensation  had  become  a  neces- 
sary Incident  to  the  exercl.se  of  the  power 

"Besides,  the  public  good  Is  in  nothing 
more  essentially  interested,  than  In  the  pro- 
tection of  every  Individual's  private  rights. 
as  modeled  by  the  municipal  Ihw  In  this 
and  similar  cases  the  legislature  alone  can. 
and  Indeed  frequently  does,  interpose,  and 
compel  the  individual  to  acqulesco  But 
how  does  it  Interpose  and  compel'  Not  by 
absolutely  stripping  the  subject  of  his  prop- 
erty in  an  arbitrary  manner;  but  by  giving 
him  a  full  Indemnification  and  equivalent  for 
the  injury  thereby  sustained  The  public  is 
now  considered  as  an  Individual,  treating 
with  an  Individual  for  an  exchange  All  that 
the  legislature  does  Is  to  oblige  the  owner 
to  alienate  his  possessions  for  a  reasonable 
price:  and  even  this  Is  an  exertion  of  a  pow- 
er; which  the  legislature  Indulges  with  cau- 
tion and  which  none  but  the  leglslatvire  can 
perform. ' 

Eminent  domain  was  used  in  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  but  the  procedure  of  Its  use 
varied  from  colony  to  colony  and  ranged 
from  a  taking  of  private  property  without 
Judicial  process  to  the  use  of  the  old  writ 
of  ad  quod  damnum  The  colonial  period's 
use  of  the  power  is  summed  up  by  Nichols 
In  section  1 .22  ( 1 4 ) ,  as  follows : 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  power  of 
eminent  domain  was  exercised  In  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  and  that  the  obligation  to 
make  compensation  for  land  taken,  although 
not  treated  as  an  absolute  right,  was  recog- 
nized In  all  of  the  colonies  except  South 
Carolina  as  soon  as  property  of  that  char- 
acter had  attained  sufflclent  value  to  make 
the  taking  of  It  more  than  a  nominal  Injury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
was  not  restricted  to  the  public  use.  at  least 
in  the  narrow  sense  In  which  that  phrase  Is 
commonly   used  today,   but  eminent  domain 


•  Scott  v.  Toledo.  36  F.  886. 

•  "Annals  ot  Tacitus."  Bk.  I.  p  75. 

'  See  discussion.  "De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads," 
Lib  in,  C.  20. 

"  Sweet  v.  Rechel,  15B  US.  349.  379  ( 1895 ) . 

•  See  annotation,  ibid.,  40  F.  Ed.  188;  emi- 
nent domain,  who  may  exercise;  for  what 
purpose;  what  may  be  taken;  property  de- 
voted to  public  use:  right  acquired;  what 
constitutes  a  taking;  right  to  compensation; 
damage  to  easements*,  noise,  smoke,  bridges, 
and  approaches. 

">  It  is  of  interest  to  note  at  this  point  the 
laws  passed  since  1917  In  the  United  States 
by  the  Congress  on  flood  control  alone: 

Public  Law  307,  64th  Cong  ,  39  Stat  948. 
Mar.  1.  1917. 

Public  Law  277,  60th  Cong  .  41  Stat.  1059, 
June  5.  1920. 

Public  Law  320,  68tb  Cong  ,  41  Stat.  1105. 
Feb.  27. 1921. 

Public  Law  372,  60th  Cong  .  41  Stat  1354. 
Mar.  3.  1921. 

Public  Law  628,  67th  Cong  .  42  Stat  1505. 
Mar.  4.  1923. 

Public  Law  892.  68th  Cong  ,  43  Stat  1000, 
Feb.  26,  1925. 


Public  Law 
May   15,   1928 

Public  Law 
Feb    19,  1929. 

Public  Law 
June  15.  1936 

Public  Law 
June  22.  1936 

Public  Law 
June  28.  1938 

Public  Law 
Aug    11.  1939 

Public  Law 
Aug    18.  1941 

Public  Law 
Dec.  22.  1944 

Public   Law 
July  24.  1946 

Public  Law 
June  30,  1948 

Public  Law 
May  17,  1950. 

Public   Law 
Oct    24,   1951 

Public    Law 
Aug.  4.  1954 

Public   Law 
Aug  4,  1954. 

Public   Law 
June  28.  1956 

Public   Law 
July  11.  1956 

"  Vol    I,  sec 


391.  70th  Cong 

775,  70th   C«mg 

678,  74th  Gone;  . 

738.   74th  Cong  , 

761.  75th  Cong  . 

396.  76th  C<jng  . 

228.  77th   Cong 

534.   78th    Cong 

526.   79th   Cong 

858.  80th  ConR  . 

516,  81st   Cong 

202,   82d    Cong 

566.   83d   Cong 

780.  83d   Cong 

99,   84th   Cong 

686,  84th  Cong 

1.2(6). 


45  Stat  534. 
46  Stat  1228, 
49  .Stat  1808. 
49  Stat    1670, 

52  Stat  1215. 

53  Stat  1414. 
.  55  Stat  638. 

58  SUt  887. 

60  SUt  641, 

62  Stat  1175, 

64  Stat  170. 

65  Stat  615, 
68  Stat  666, 
68  Stat  666 
89  Stat  186, 

.  70  Stat    522, 


wus  used  In  behalf  of  mills,  and  of  private 
roiids  and  In  a  certain  sense  of  private  drain- 
age, as  freely  as  in  the  case  of  public  high- 
ways In  short,  the  history  of  eminent 
domain  In  the  American  Colonies  seems  to 
sustain  a  doctrine  that  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  as  it  exists  unlrammeled  by  con- 
stitutional limitations,  extends  to  the  tak- 
ing of  property  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  for  the  public  good,  subject  only  to 
the  moral  obligation  of  making  compensa- 
tion ■■ 

The  original  basis  of  the  theory  was  to 
change  so  that  today  eminent  domain  is  not 
considered  a  property  right  or  an  exercise 
by  the  State  of  ultimate  ownership  but  more 
a  pan  of  the  basic  structure  of  State  sov- 
ereignty Thus  today  in  the  United  States, 
the  |)uwer  of  the  Government  to  acquire  and 
liold  that  land  which  Is  needed  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  many  constitutional  powers  is 
unquestioned;  and  when  that  property  can- 
not be  taken  by  voluntary  arrangement  with 
the  owner,  the  taking  by  the  Government 
which  follows  Is  limited  by  the  power  of  Just 
compensation  and  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  property  without  due  process  of  law 
I«t  us  examine  for  a  moment  how  this 
power  has  been  utilized  since  colonial  days 
It  has  been  used,  of  course,  to  acquire  the 
necessary  sites  for  public  buildings."  as  u 
protection  to  public  health  and  safety,-^  for 
public  libraries."  for  purposes  of  educa- 
11  111  ■  for  public  parks."  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  places  of  historical  Interest.''  and 
even  for  the  acquisition  of  public  fisheries," 
for   public   highways,*  for    railroads'* 

A  clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  ot  emi- 
nent domain  In  the  United  States  upon 
entering  the  20th  century  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Kohl  case"  Mr.  Justice  Strong  stated 
the  p<jeltlon  of  the  Court  with  a  logic  and  a 
precision  which  precludes  any  ambiguity: 

•  It  has  not  been  seriously  contended  dur- 
ing the  argument  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment Is  without  power  to  appropriate  lands 
<vr  other  property  within  the  States  for  its 
own  uses,  and  to  enable  it  to  perform  its 
proper  functions.  Such  an  authority  is 
essential  to  its  Independent  existence  and 
perpetuity  These  cannot  b*  preserved  If 
the  obstinacy  of  a  private  person,  or  If  any 
other  authority,  can  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  or  Instruments  by  which 
alone  governmental  functions  can  be  per- 
formed The  powers  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  General  Government  demand 
f  >r  their  exercise  the  acquisition  of  land 
In  all  the  States  These  are  needed  for 
forts,  armories  and  arsenals,  for  navy  yards 
and  lighthouses,  for  customhouses,  post 
offices,  and  courthouses,  and  for  other  pub- 


■' Kohl  v  United  States  (91  U.S.  367 
( 1 876 1  ) 

'■' New  York  City  Housing  Authority  v 
Muller   (270  NY    333.    1    NE    (2d)    153.   105). 

"Jo'in.^on  v  Balttmore  (158  Md  93,  148 
Atl   209,  86  ALR    1488  (1930)  ). 

''■Albright  v  Sussex  County  Lake  A-  Park 
Cnrnmi'ision   (71   NJL    303,  57  Atl.  398) 

''United  States  v  Gettysburg  Electric  R 
Co  (160  US  668  (18961);  Shoemaker  v 
United  States  (147  US.  282  (1898)1 

'  United  States  v.  Gettysburg  Electric  R 
Co    (160  US   668  (1896)  ). 

'"  This  Included  the  acquisition  of  natural 
oyster  beds  and  the  use  has  been  declared 
no  less  public  under  existing  laws  the  use  of 
the  beds  within  the  limits  of  the  political 
subdivision  known  as  the  county  was  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  that  county. 
Cox  V    Revelle  (125  Md.  579.  94  Atl.  203). 

'■  Rxndge  Co  v.  Los  Angeles  County  (282 
US  700 ». 

•"  United  States  v,  Joint-Traffic  Association 
(171  US  505  (1898)1:  Cherokee  Nation  v. 
Southern  Kansas  R  Co  ( 135  U.S.  641  ( 1890) ) . 
( 1 890 )  ) . 

"91  US.  367  at  p  372. 


lie  uses.  If  the  right  to  acquire  property 
for  such  uses  may  be  made  a  barren  right 
by  the  unwillingness  of  property  holders  to 
.sell,  or  by  the  action  qt  a  State  prohlMt- 
tng  a  sale  to  the  Federal  Government,  the 
constitutional  grants  of  power  may  be  ren- 
dered nugatory,  and  the  Government  Is 
dependent  for  Its  {n-aetleal  exlBtence  upon 
the  will  of  a  State,  or  even  upon  that  of  a 
private  cltlaen.  TMs  eannot  be.  Me 
doubts  the  existence  In  the  State  goi 
ments  of  the  rlgbt  of  eminent  dODaaHfr— a 
right  dtsUnct  Tma  and  paramovnt  to  Uie 
right  of  ultimate  ownetahlp.  It  grows  mat 
Of  the  necessities  of  their  feeing,  not  o«t  of 
the  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held.  It 
may  be  exercised,  though  tbm  lands  are  not 
held  by  grant  from  tbe  Govemmant.  either 
mediately  or  Imnaedlataly.  and  tndapatKtant 
of  the  eooslderatloB  whethar  tbmj  woold 
escheat  to  the  Govemmant  ta  eaae  of  a  fail- 
ure of  heirs.  Tbe  right  la  th«  olBqarlBg  of 
political  necessity:  and  it  la  Inaaparahie 
from  sovereignty,  unlsas  dantod  to  tt  by  kta 
fundamental  law"  (Vaitt.  eb.  20.  84:  Bynk. 
im.  S,  ch.  15:  Kent.  Com.  SSS-MO;  Cooley, 
Const.  Um.  504.  et  seq.) . 

THK   WmaSB   08B   OF   SOBICtTLTUBB 

At  this  point  It  Is  worthwhile  to  examine 
what  might  have  been  ttM  position  of  the 
VA.  Oovammant  with  respsct  to  land  re- 
forms If  our  Nation  had  been  oonfronted 
with  the  same  set  of  basic  facts  that  con- 
fronts a  great  many  Latin  American  nations 
today.  The  first  North  American  Conser- 
vation Conference  held  in  February  1909,  In 
Washington.  DC,  had  this  to  aay  In  its 
declaration  of  principles  In  part  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  lands: 

"We  recognize  land  aa  a  fvuadamental 
resource,  yielding  the  materials  needed  for 
sustalnlBg  pofrulatlon.  and  forvlng  the 
basis  of  sadal  orgaalzatkm.  Inoraaae  in  tlie 
productivity  of  tbe  aoU  to  a  growing  need. 
and  the  pnsiesiinn  of  tlie  land  by  tbe  men 
who  live  upon  It  not  only  promotea  audi 
productivity,  but  Is  also  the  beat  guarantw 
of  good  dttaenshlp.  In  tke  Intai'aat  at  «be 
humemater  we  favor  regolatton  of  graalng 
on  pubUc  land,  the  rtlapoeal  af  p«Mle  leads 
to  actual  sii<llsia  In  araaa  each  auSelant 
to  support  a  family,  and  the  aubdlvlslon  of 
excesslvs  holdings  of  sgrtcvatural  or  grsdng 
land,  thereby  preventing  monopoly." 

In  1930  the  Natin^l  Raaouroas  Board  in  a 
report  by  Its  Land  Committee  stated: 

"Ownership  of  land  by  tndMduato  la  fae 
simple  ahaolnta  waa  astsWIatusi  aady  la  the 
htotiory  of  thU  oooatry  ta  spite  of  early  at- 
tempu  to  establish  a  semlmaaorlal  sgrstem 
in  some  of  the  colonies. 

"This  system  has  become  so  firmly  eatah- 
Ushed  in  the  United  States  that  Individual 
ownership  of  land  has  eome  to  be  conafd- 
ered  wldeTy.  not  as  a  pHvUage  granted  aaid 
protected  by  the  State,  bat  aa  tbm  natoral 
state  of  affalra. 

"This  attttnde.  Strang  In  tbe  aarly  fears 
of  our  national  history,  led  to  Fedeial  and 
State  programs  to  put  public  lands  Into 
private  ownership  as  rapidly  as  poaMble. 
Fubllc  ownership  was  considered  for  ttie 
most  p<u^  only  aa  a  step  In  tbe  trantfer  of 
practically  an  of  the  lands  into  pdwste 
handa"* 

Thua  It  is  now  readily  apparent  tha*  If 
it  had  been  necessary  to  Issue  a  policy  dec- 
laration by  the  United  Stetes  with  regard 
to  land  raform.  the  question  would  be  one 
of  the  degree  of  puhUc  benefit  Involved  Inso- 
far as  extension  of  tbs  doctrine  of  eminent 
domain  Is  concerned.  More  especially,  the 
question  becomse  one  of  neoaaaity  tor  Uw 
development  of  the  reeoureee  cf  a 


nlty  or  of  a  State.  In  Clarfc  v.  Hash,'^  It  was 
pointed  out  that  two  lines  of  authority  then 
existed,  neither  of  which  attempted  to  lay 
down  a  fixed  rule  as  a  guide  In  all  cases. 
One  line  of  authorities,  in  a  general  way, 
held  that  by  public  use  is  meant  a  use  b<y 
the  public  or  Its  agencies — I.e.,  the  puMIc 
must  have  the  right  to  the  actual  use  In 
some  way  of  the  property  appropriated.  The 
other  Une  of  declsicHis  was  to  the  effect  that 
It  is  a  public  use  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  when  the  taking  is  for  a  use  that  will 
promote  the  public  Interest  and  tends  to 
develop  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
commonwealth." 

Ths  Federal  Supreme  Court,  while  empha- 
sizing the  great  caution  which  must  be 
azerdeed  in  the  matter,  has  consistently  rec- 
ognized the  madcquacy  of  use  by  the  gen- 
sral  public  as  a  universal  test;  It  has  taken 
Hw  view  thst  there  may  be  exceptional  times 
and  places  in  which  the  very  foundations 
of  public  welfare  cannot  be  laid  without  re- 
quiring the  concessions  from  individuals  to 
eadi  other,  upon  due  compensation,  which 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  left 
wholly  to  voluntary  consent,  and  that  the 
qoeatlan  ta  largely  one  of  State  policy.* 

Tbe  doctrine  that  public  benefit  nuiy  be 
anffldefit  without  a  right  of  use  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  to  Justify  a  taking  of  property 
under  eminent  domain  as  for  a  public  use, 
la  recognised,  however.  In  a  leading  case  in- 
volving irrigation,  decided  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  The  Court  had  this  to  say 
ea  the  subject:  > 

**WliUe  the  consideration  that  the  work  of 
irrigation  must  be  abandoned  If  the  use  of 
the  water  may  not  be  held  to  be  a-  constitute 
a  public  use  Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
olaalve  in  favor  of  such  use.  yet  that  fact 
to  in  thto  case  a  most  Important  consldera- 
tlon.  Millions  of  acres  of  land  otherwiae 
cultivable  must  be  left  in  their  present  arid 
and  worthless  condition,  and  an  effectual  ob- 
atade  will  therefore  ronaln  in  the  way  of 
the  advance  of  a  large  portloxi  of  the  State 
la  material  wealth  and  prosperity.  To  ir- 
rigate and  thus  to  bring  Into  poeslhle  cul- 
ttVBtlon  theee  large  misses  of  otherwise 
worthleaa  lands  would  seem  to  be  a  public 
piapoee  and  a  matter  of  public  interest,  not 
wmllnert  to  the  landowners,  or  even  to  any 
aaa  section  of  the  State.  The  fact  that  tbe 
VBS  of  the  water  Is  limited  to  the  landowner 
U  not  therefore  a  fatal  objection  to  this  leg- 
tslation  It  to  not  sssential  that  the  entire 
eoanmunlty,  or  even  any  considerable  por- 
tloo  thereof,  should  directly  enjoy  or  par- 
tftelpate  In  an  la&provcment  in  order  to  oon- 
atltute  a  public  rue." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  law  itself  and 
thoae  Intellectual  processes  which  go  into 
the  formulation  of  the  law  were  best  stated 
by  a  ^dge  of  the  South  Dakota  Supreme 
Ceort  In  1931  In  a  ease  styled  Wheelon  v. 
Mouth   Dakt>ta   Land    Settlement  Board,    et 

Faced  with  the  determination  of  the  con- 
stttutlonallty  of  a  statute  authorizing  loans 
to  war  veterans  to  suable  them  to  purchase 
land  and  in  tbe  course  of  the  determination 
to  decide  whether  the  action  amounted  to  a 
paraonsl  gratuity  or  donation  forbidden  by 
tba  Oonatitatlaa.  Justice  Gates  revesled  hlm- 
aalf  aa  something  more  than  a  Judge  k>ok- 
ftig  cold-bloodedly  at  the  Uw  of  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  ths  justice 
looked  squarely  at  the  problem  and  asked 
tba  queatlon: 

"Is.  then,  tbe  i^omotloa  of  land  settle- 
aent  a  public  purpoee?"  " 


"Report  of  the  Land  OommtMee  to  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  FuMfc 
Land.  Aeqolslttoa  te  a  Matloaal  LMtd-Uaa 
Program:   Ft.  I:  Ktval  Lands,  WaliUmuii, 

1940,  p.  1. 


"  198  U.S.  381.  49  L.  Ed.  1085  (I90S) . 

"ifosh  V.  Clark  (27  Utah  158,  75  P.  371). 

»Nash  V.  Clark  (IW  T7A  581  (1905)  af- 
firming case  dted) . 

"Fatlbrook  Irrigation  ZH^trtct  v.  Bradley 
(lOtTT.8. 117.  atp.iei  (IWej). 

«181  N.  W.  ai»;  dted  aad  annotated  24 
AXJt.  1145,  et  seq. 

"Ibid,  at  p.  1148. 


And  by  way  of  a  partial  answer  he  quoted 
from  a  Prof.  Swood  Mead,  the  author  of 
"Helping  Men  Own  Farms":  » 

•'We  are  only  Just  beghmlxig  to  realize  that 
our  future  Is  Ilktiy  to  be  determined  pri- 
marily by  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the 
land.  The  chaos  of  Russia  has  grown  out 
of  land  hunger;  no  one  fears  for  the  safety 
of  Prance,  where  nearly  half  the  people  are 
landowners.  We  have  often  stated,  but  little 
heeded,  the  facts  that  we  are  ceasing  to  be 
a  landowning  nation,  and  that  the  land- 
bom  are  drifting  to  the  cities.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  what  the  older  countries  of  the 
world  already  know — that  keeping  people  on 
the  land  in  the  years  to  come  must  be  one 
of  the  main  endeavors  of  civilized  nations. 
People  cannot  be  kept  on  the  land  where 
nonresident  ownership  and  tenantry  prevail. 
Nothing  sort  [sic]  of  ownership  of  the  land 
one  toils  over  will  suffice  to  overcome  the 
lure  of  the  city.  At  any  sacrifice,  at  any  cost, 
the  pec^le  who  farm  the  land  must  be  en- 
abled to  own  It.  On  such  ownership  the 
life  of  a  modem  nation  may  depend." 

And  he  quoted  from  a  Washington  case 
which  he  felt  was  In  point  and  this  lan- 
guage to  important:  ** 

"Our  problem,  then,  to  reduced  to  tbto: 
Is  the  raising  of  funds  by  taxatl<m,  and  the 
expenditure  thereof  for  the  purchase  of  land 
to  the  end  that  it  be  subdivided,  improved, 
and  disposed  of  as  by  the  tains  of  thto  act 
provided,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
taxation  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  a  public  purpose?  It  may  be  well 
doubted  that  there  has  ever  come  to  the 
Ammcan  courts  any  more  vexatious  ques- 
tion than  that  of  detennlnlng  whether  or 
not  a  particular  purpoae  for  which  public 
funds  were  sought  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
and  expended  to  a  public  purpose,  when  tbe 
particular  purpose  In  question  lay  within 
the  twilight  zone  wherein  the  mmds  may 
reasonably  differ  aa  to  sodi  purpose  being 
s  public  one;  the  bounds  of  whidi  aone  are 
ever  changing  with  the  passing  of  time,  and 
within  which  new  pnHilems  of  public  wel- 
fare always  first  appear.  That  such  a  q\iaa- 
tlon  when  arising  in  the  cotirts  has  proven 
so  vexatious  Is.  we  apprehend,  because  of 
its  inherent  nature.  In  that,  in  its  last  analy- 
sis, it  is  not  one  of  exclusive  legal  logic, 
but  to  one  mote  or  less  of  policy  and  wis- 
dom, properly  determinable  in  the  light  of 
public  welfare,  present  and  future,  in  a 
broad  sense,  and  hence  is  not  a  pure  ju- 
dicial law  question,  except  in  those  cases 
clearly  outside  of  the  twilight  zone  we  have 
alluded  to." 

And  through  the  Washington  cotirt  he 
reached  out  to  another  judge,  thousands  uf 
miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  our  vast 
land  and  cited  thto  language:  ** 

"The  courts  have  never  attempted  to  lay 
down  with  minute  detail  an  Inexorable  rule 
distinguishing  public  from  private  purposes, 
because  It  would  be  Impossible  to  do  so. 
Times  change.  The  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  people  change.  The  opportunity  to 
satisfy  those  wants  and  neeessltlea  by  indi- 
vidual effort  may  vary.  What  was  clearly 
a  public  use  s  century  ago  may,  because  of 
changed  conditions,  have  ceased  to  be  such 
today.  Thus,  the  Mill  Act  which  came  Into 
being  in  the  eszly  days  of  our  parent  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
adopted  by  our  own  State,  was  upheld  as 
constitutional  because  of  tbe  necesstttas  of 
those  primitive  times.  Tlie  courts  in  Ister 
days  have  strongly  inttmated  tbat  were  it 
an  original  question  It  mlgbt  be  dlfllcult  to 
sustain  It  In  view  of  present  tedoatrlal  eon- 
dmons  (JTvrdoeJt  v.  SttOcnew  (8  Cuab.  118); 
SaUaburg  MiOa  v.  rormith  <87  NJL.  IM): 
Jordan  v.  ItToodtoard  (40  Ma.  817) ).  On  tbe 
other  hand,  what  eould  not  be  daemed  a 
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public  use  a  century  ago  may,  because  of 
changed  economic  axul  Industrial  conditions, 
be  such  today.  Vkwb  which  were  entirely 
adequate  to  secure  public  welfare  then  may 
be  Inadequate  to  aeoompllsh  the  same  re- 
sults now." 

"Is  there  not  abundant  room  for  arguing 
that  the  development  of  our  unoccupied 
lands  suitable  for  agriculture,  by  a  land 
policy  which  would  encourage  the  settle- 
ment thereon  of  homeownlng  farmers,  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people  as  a  wbole7  Can  It  not  be  argued 
with  a  fair  show  of  reason  that  not  only 
will  such  a  policy  viltlmately  lead  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  material  wealth  of  the 
State,  but  that  It  will  also  make  for  better 
citizenship,  better  notions  of  necessity  for 
law  and  order,  and  a  sounder  and  saner 
patriotism?" 

And  he  quotes:  " 

"Whether  or  not  the  work  contemplated 
by  the  act  Is  strictly  a  work  of  internal  im- 
provement we  do  not  need  to  determine 
because  It  clearly  Is  a  business  enterprise 
which  will  tend  to  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  8Ute.  That  does  not  ad- 
mit of  argiiment." 

So  much  for  the  taking  of  the  property 
The  measure  of  damages  to  the  individual 
from  whom  land  la  taken  has  over  the  years 
been  set  forth  with  well-defined  criteria 
and  Includes  r«nM>te  and  speculative  dam- 
ages; **  the  loss  of  productive  and  rental 
value;  "  compensation  for  Interference  with 
the  use  of  property;  "  for  the  obstruction  of 
access;  ••  for  the  expense  of  fencing;  "^  for 
water  supply  damage;  "  for  diversion  nf 
traffic;  ••  and  of  course  for  court  costs* 

But  m  a  much  broader  sense.  It  Is  for  us 
to  determine  ttas  damages  accruing  to  our 
oountrles  from  not  taking  any  action  at  all. 
from  fleeing  bsfore  a  controversy  which  de- 
mands solution,  or  from  hoping  wistfully 
that  the  problem  Itself  will  disappear. 

The  final  answer  to  the  problem  of 
agrarian  reform,  when  It  comes,  will  have 
Its  origin  In  many  areas — the  social  con- 
science, science,  and  mainly,  the  law  and 
Its  Interpretation. 

Bach  nation  shall  decide. 

Each  of  us,  as  lawyers  and  a.s  jur.ai.«.  must 
decide. 

; ruTuaK 


The  future,  empty  for  so  many  generations 
for  men  alined  with  the  soil,  is  suddenly 
crowded  with  those  who  have  the  capacity 
and  the  desire  to  solve  the  problem  of 
agrarian  reform. 

On  the  political  front  as  each  Individual 
nation  hammers  away  at  the  specific  solu- 
tions for  Its  own  particular  problems,  we 
find  the  great  International  bodies,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  directing  their  vast  ener- 
gies to  the  dSTSlopment  of  research  and 
other  factual  data  necessary  to  Intelligent 
solution." 


"Ibid.  p.  1160. 

•»  U.S.  V.  Chandler-Dunbar  Water-  Power 
Co.   (239  U.S.  (191S)  ftS). 

»*  Chicago  v.  Taylor  ( 125  US    161   ( 1883 ) ) 

-Bauman  t.  ttoa*   (167  US.  548    (1897)). 

» United  States  v.  Welch  (217  UB.  333 
(1910)). 

"Tillamook  County  v  Johniton  (190  P 
159   (1930)). 

»  United  States  v.  Aleiander,  148  US.  186 
(1893). 

**  Jackson  v.  Chicago  Ry.  Co  .  41  F    656. 

"United  Stataa  v.  Intols.  26  P  Cas  482, 
F    Oas.  No.  16441. 

•<I-A  KCOSOC  ssrles,  OBA  Ser.  H  VI:  Es- 
Cera-Doc.  21/60  Btrr.',  b-Cera-Doc.  14  (Eng- 
lish) Rev.,  at  April  1960;  Bs-Cera-Doc.  12 
(English).  1  JWM  19a0:  Bi-Cera-Doc  10 
(English).  Apr.  7,  1960;  Es-Cera-doc.  13 
(English).  19  April  1960;  United  Nations: 
Progress  In  Land  Reform  E/2526  (1954) 
United  Nations:  Progress  In  Land  Reform, 
Second  Report.  m/aMO,  BT  CCA  42  ( 1966) . 


In  the  field  of  our  political  actiUty,  we 
must  recognize  the  tremendous  Impact  of 
the  act  of  Bogota  adopted  by  the  Commii- 
tee  of  21  on  September  13.  of  last  year 
which  set  forth  an  Inter-Amerlcan  program 
for  social  development  which  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  carrying  out  of  specific  me.is- 
uras  In  the  field  of  agrarian  reform.  a& 
considered  appropriate  in  each  country 
The  words  themselves  and  the  thought  be- 
hind the  words  are  of  such  vital  lmp<>ruince 
that  we  cannot  lielp  but  ex:imlne  them 
closely 

"A.  Measures  for  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions of  rural  UvlnK  and  Kind  use  — 

■1.  The  examination  of  existing  legal  and 
Institutional  systems   with   respect    to 

"(a)  Land  tenure  legltlation  .mcl  facilities 
with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ownership  of 
land.  In  a  m  .nner  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  employment,  productivity,  and 
economic  growth; 

"(b)  Agricultural  credit  institutions  with 
a  view  to  providing  adequate  financing  to 
Individual  farmers  or  grouiw  of  farmers, 

"(C)  Tax  systems  and  procedures  and 
fiscal  pwllcles  with  a  view  to  a.s«urlng  equity 
of  taxation  and  encouraging  improved  u.se 
of  land,  especially  of  privately  owned  land 
which  Is  Idle 

"2.  The  Initiation  or  acceleration  of  ap- 
propriate programs  to  modernize  and  Im- 
prove the  existing  legal  and  Institutional 
framework  to  Insure  better  conditions  of 
land  tenure,  extend  more  adequate  credit 
facilities,  and  provide  'ncreased  Incentives  In 
the  land  tax  structure 

"3  The  acceleration  of  the  preparation  of 
projects  and  programs  for 

"(a)  Land  reclamation  and  land  settle- 
ment, with  a  view  to  promoting  more  wide- 
spread ownership  and  efficient  use  of  land, 
particularly  of  unutilized  or  underutilized 
land; 

"lb)  The  Increase  of  the  productivity  of 
land  already  In  use:  and 

(c)    The  construction   of   f arm -t«i- market 
and  access  roads 

■  4  The  adoption  or  acceleration  of  other 
government  service  programs  designed  par- 
ticularly to  assist  the  small  farmer  such  as 
new  or  Improved  marketing  organizations: 
extension  services:  research  and  basic  sur- 
veys; and  demonstration,  education,  and 
training  facilities  " 

While  I  would  leave  the  field  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  to  others  more  qualified,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  student  of  this  subject  read 
the  statement  on  agrarian  reform  by  His 
Excellency  Raul  Zambrano  Camader  of  ovir 
host  country  to  ascertain  the  powerful  voice 
which  has  been  raised  by  those  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  Ood  »» 

On  quite  another  front  we  must  recognize 
that  the  scientific  developments  of  today, 
unthought  of  yesterday,  are  out  of  date  to- 
morrow 

A  few  years  ago  we  found  ourselves  calling 
the  20th  century  the  atomic  age  and  now  It 
seems  certain  that  the  glib  label  was  at- 
tached too  sDon  In  the  field  of  salt  water 
conversion  alone  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
verge  of  a  breakthrough  which  would  enable 
us  V  convert  salt  or  brackish  water  Into 
fresh  water  so  that  Irrigation  by  this  method 
will     soon     be     economically     feasible "     In 


"His  Excellency  Raul  Zambrano  Camader 
cites  as  the  basis  for  his  position  the  follow- 
ing encyclical  texts:  Leo  XIII.  Rerun  Neva- 
rum  (14);  Quadragesslmo  anno.  Nos  45,  47, 
48.  49:  Plus  XII    September  1944 

"  "The  Facts  About  Salt  Water  Conver- 
sion," Research  and  Education  Committee  for 
a  Free  World,  Washington.  DC  .  April  1960: 
"Fresh  Water  From  the  Sea,"  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Economic  Research,  University 
of  Maryland.  College  Park,  vol  12.  No.  3. 
December  1958;  "Saline  Water  Conversion 
Report    for    1958,"    U  S     Department    of    the 


tluise  si-cuuuii  o:  111!  world  where  water  has 
meftjil  the  difference  between  peace  or  war. 
ftMSi  or  famine,  plenty  or  poverty,  life  or 
Uenih  tlie  splitting  of  the  atom  cannot 
p<x^ibiy  nuuii  a.s  much  as  this  one  great 
df^elijpnunt 

.^iid  ironi  ourselves  -from  the  lawyers  and 
jurist  >  of  Uie  Americas— we  have  a  great 
iiitellcctual  reservoir  available  for  the  solu- 
tion of  not  only  this  problem  but  the  prob- 
lems tie  future  may  bring.  One  may  read 
with  a  bemxised  detachment  now  what  one 
of  our  great  national  leaders  once  said  of 
tni  Western  United  States; 

■  What  do  we  want  with  this  vast  worthless 
ana-- this  region  of  savages  and  wild  beasts. 
of  deserts  of  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds 
of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what 
ujie  could  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  great 
desert.s  and  those  endless  mountain  ranges, 
impenetr.ible  and  covered  to  their  base  with 
eternal  snow?  What  can  we  ever  hope  to  do 
with  the  western  coast,  a  coast  of  3.000  miles, 
rock-bound,  cheerless,  and  uninviting,  and 
not  a  harbor  on  If"  ** 

It  may  come  as  a  great  shock  to  my  own 
countrymen  to  know  that  this  statement  was 
made  by  the  Incomparable  Daniel  Webster. 
And  I  vise  It  not  by  way  of  criticism  of  a  man 
whfisc  vision  was  limited  by  the  shortcoming 
of  his  i>wn  time  but  as  some  Indication  that 
we  must  not.  we  cannot,  lose  confidence  in 
what  It  1.S  possible  to  do  by  men  of  vision  and 
g(K>U  faith 

The  frontiers  of  our  ancestors  once  lay 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  sea.  Ours  He 
beyo  id  space  The  spirit  that  reached  one 
civn  rc.ich  the  other 


YOUTH  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  u 
my  colleagues  will  recall.  In  the  last 
Congress  language  was  written  into  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  to  authorize  a  study 
to  be  made  as  to  the  advisability  and 
practicability  of  a  Youth  Peace  Corps 
under  which  young  U.S.  citizens  would 
be  trained  and  would  serve  abroad  in 
programs  of  technical  cooperation. 

In  accordance  with  this  legislative  au- 
thority such  a  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  Colorado  State  University  Research 
Foundation  under  the  direction  of  Mau- 
rice L.  Albertson. 

Having  introduced  legislation  last  year 
to  establish  such  a  Youth  Peace  Corps. 
S.  3675,  I  have  been  anxiously  awaiting 
the  issuance  of  a  report  by  Maurice 
Albertson's  group.  This  week  a  prelim- 
inary report  was  submitted  and  it  is 
the  definite  opinion  of  the  men  who  have 
l:>een  making  this  study  that  a  Youth 
Peace  Corps  is  both  advisable  and  prac- 
ticable and  would  serve  the  national  in- 
terest 

Mr  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Mr.  Schriver,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  preliminsur  «ic- 
tivitles   on    the   part   of   the   executive 


Interior.  January  1959;  "Saline  Water  Con- 
version Report  for  1959."  US.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  January  1960;  "Saline  Water 
Conversion  "  water  resources  activities  In  the 
United  States,  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources.  US.  Senate,  Committee 
Print  No.  26,  November  1959;  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  vol  XLU.  No.  1118. 
Nov  28.  1960;  "Economic  World,"  p.  7,  Janu- 
ary I960. 

"  Reclamation:  Accomplishments  and  Con- 
tributions. CommlUee  Print  Mo.  1.  86th 
Cong  .  1st  seas  .  p.  2. 
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branch,    looking    toward    the    establish-  Such    has    been    the    piittern    with    a    pro-  A.  Questionnaires:    In    the    questionnaires 

mt  nl    of    a    Youth    Peace   Corps.     I    am  P°"*^  *^"'^  officially  put  forward  m  the  Con-  the  following  topics  are  being  considered: 

liHPPV    to   say    that   definite   progress   is  ^^^   °^    ^^^    United    states    early    in    1960.  (a)    Organizational  structure,  both  in  the 

b.'iTi^    made    in    the    fulfillment   of   our  ^^   «»*^'^^^    ^^'«   proposal   holds   that    there  United  States  and  in  the  host  country. 

^ti!^     or^i     T    oV   iSIiJSf^    foLaS  "'^^  ^"  Untapped  resource  and  an  unmet  (b)    Qualification  and  selection  of  youth. 

(.l^H'Ctlve.    and     I    am    looking    forward  need   in  our   national   life.     The  resource  is  (c)    Qualification  and  selection  of  leaders 

anxiou.sly   to  the   establishment  of  sucn  the    talents    and    the   enthusia.sm    of    young  (d)    Types    of    projects    In    which    corps 

a  program.  American    citizens:     the    need    is    to    share  members  might  participate. 

I  have  withheld  introducing  new  pro-  more  quickly  our  skills  and  knowledge  with  (e)    Orientation  and  training  of  youth  and 

po.sed   legislation  this  year  until  I  could  **>«  impatient  peoples  of  the  many  nations  leaders. 

a.scntain    the    desires    of    the    executive  "^mg  to  move  ahead  rapidly  toward  a  more  ,f,    Relation  to  military  service, 

branch       Howpvpj     oroDOsed    lejrlslation  Pr'xiuctlve  society.    Put  in  its  simplest  form.  (g)    Research  and  evaluation. 

iJiancn.      rtO>\ever,    proposea    leglSiauon  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^  service  of  a  citizen  need  (h)    Procram  imnlementatlon 

can  and  will  be  introduced  at  the  appro-  „ot  be  restricted  to  the  defense  of  his  coun-  iuUio^i^i^erh^a^e  been  lent  to  the  fol- 

pnate  time  with  the  cooperation  of  the  try    by    arms    but    should    embrace    as    well  lowing  groups: 

executive  officers.  constructive  efforts  to  build  the  inKtitutions  °             "                                  Avvroximate 

In   view  of  the  importance  of  this  re-  of  peace  and  freedom  number  sent 

port    and    the    wide    interest   which   has  "^^^    ^'^^^    °^    this    concept    lie    deep    in  ,a)    Related    (voluntary)     agencies               50 

boon  .shown  in  this  proposal.  I  ask  unani-  Atnericandeinocratlc    philosophy,    religious  ,b,    Former   participants   in    11   over- 

mous     consent     that     the     reoort     itself  ^*'^^*'  *"**  *'*^'''"'  ''^'"^  systems.     For  gen-                   ^.^^  programs 1   250 

mou.s    consent    tnat     me    report     itseu,  eratlons    many   of   our   church    missionaries  ,,. ,    pr,rmpr  *.mr>iov»<«=  r.f  Ttr^tt^w  m^ 

along    with    a    summary    of    its    recom-  have   set   an    example   of   dedicated   service  '"'   ^°''^^'  ^"dmin1t?r„tiv^    «^h   r,^' 

mendations      which     appeared      in     the  and  sharing  in  foreign  lands     a  great  Amer-  erational ) 

Washington  Post  smd  Times  Herald  of  lean  philosopher,  WUUam  James,  wrote  at  ,jj,  Former  employees  of  ICA  (^ad- 
February  27,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  turn  of  the  century  of  the  moral  equlva-  ministrative  and  ooera- 
thc  Record  '•'^t  of  war.     in  the  deep  depression  of  the  tlonal)       -                                                 74 

There   being   no  ob.iection.  the  report  1930-s  the  civilian  Con.servation  corps  dem-  ,e,    Senior    students"in"lo" tethers 

o^^    o.-tioi«  «..»..«  ^..^«^.^   ♦J  K-,  .^^irTf.^  onstrated  that  young  Americans  could  build  roiip«re<!                                                  i   /w» 

and   aitlCle   weie  O  dered   to  be  printed  ^^^^    ^^^j^    countrv    and    themselves    in    a  ,f,    ForelSf  student  now' ^t'^d'viA'/i'n 

in  Uie  RECORD,  as  follows:  program    of    national   service.      And   in    the  Infunl^d^ate^                              700 

Pkkliminart    Report:    A    Youth    Cokps   foe  Internationally  minded  United  States  of  the  ^    ,    Young  members  of  6  labor  unions 

SEKVicE  ABROAD  post-World   War   II  years    new   and   experl-  ^^^^        conducted    by   personal 

(Bv  Maurice  L.  Alberston.  Pauline  E.  Blrky,  "•"^'^l    programs    of    voluntary    r,ervlce    at                  interviews)     ..                       5OO 

Andrew  E    Rice.  Colorado  SUte  University  ^o"*  »°**  abroad  have  charted  new  ways  of  jj^,    Member  colleges  and  universities 

Research  Foundation,   Fort  Collins.  Colo..  Personal  participation  In  programs  of  social  ^^    ^^^^    American    Council    on 

February  1961)  progress.                                               .«   i,,                             Education 950 

But    cou  d    there    be    an    idertifiably    na-  ...    q.-.h--^.    ■„    ,„    „„«„„>„t<.i            ^ 

ii-vM/tu^i  rrvrurikTrs  ^.        .                       ,          ■                       .-  (''    btudents    In    10    unlverslties    and 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  tlonal  program  of  service  overseas  by  young  colleges         _                                        5  000 

We  of   the  Colorado  State   University  Re-  Americans    which    would    advance    the    in-  ^.j    Other  persons  exDerlenced" in" In- 

search  Foundation  express  our  appreciation  terests  of  the   United   States  both   at  home  ternational    economic    develon- 

to  the  many  hundreds  of  experienced  men  and  abroad?     It  was  to  secure  an  answer  to  ment                                                            so 

and  women  In  every  field  of  endeavor  In  this  this  question  that  the  Congress,  In  the  Mu- 

country   and   abroad    who  have  contributed  tual  Security  Act  of  1960.  provided  that  "the  B.  Interviews;   Interviews  have  been  held 

their  wisdom  to  this  study.     Without  their  President    shall    arrange    for    a    nongovern-  with   Government  officials  and  with  repre- 

unstlntlng  help,  this  report  would  have  been  mental  research  group,  university,  or  foun-  sentatlves  of  private  Industry,  labor,  foun- 

imposslble  to  produce.  datlon   to   study  the  advisability  and   prac-  datlons,     and    agencies.     They    have    been 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  Congress-  tlcablllty  of  a  program,  to  be  known  as  the  conducted  Individually  and  In  small  groups, 

man  Henry  S  Revss  (coauthor  with  the  Iste  Point   4   Youth    Corps,    under    which    young  To    date,    approximately    350    persons    have 

Senator  Richard  Neuberger  of  the  provision  U.S.    citizens    would    be    trained    and    serve  been  Interviewed. 

in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  calling  for  the  abroad    In    programs   of    technical    coopera-  c.  Surveys:    A   survey   was  taken  of  ICA 

study)   and  to  Glenn  B.  McClelland,  special  tlon."  office  directors  in  Washington,  In  regard  to 

asslsUnt  to   the   Deputy  Director  for  Man-  The   preliminary    report    which   follows    is  work  opportunities   in  host  countries, 

agement   of    the    International   Co(H>«ratlon  the  first  fruit  of  the  study  now  being  made  2.  Studies    abroad:    Studies    abroad   were 

Administration,   for  their  constant  encour-  pursuant   to    this  provision    of   law    by   the  carried   out   by   the    use   of  interviews   and 

agement    and    help.      Other    ICA    personnel  Colorado  State  University  Research  Founda-  surveys. 

have  given  assistance  of  great  value,  among  tlon,  Fort  Collins.  Colo.     A  far  more  exten-  ^^    Interviews-    A    team    of    3    researchers 

them  Karl  F.  Bode,  Assistant  Deputy  Director  slve   final   report   will   be  completed   by    the  individually    conducted    studies    of    Youth 

for  Planning.  John  J.  Grady,  Deputy  Director  end  of  April  1961.  corps  possibilities  In  10  countries  In  Asia, 

for  Management,  and  James  P.  Grant,  Deputy  Since  this  study  was  Initiated,  the  Ameri-  Africa,    and    South    America.      These    Inter- 

Dlrector   for   Program    and   Planning.      The  can  people  have  chosen  a  new  President  who  ylews  were  with  the  foUowliig  types  of  In- 

Peace  Corps  concept  was  described  In  a  bill  In    his    campaign    speeches    and    his    Presl-  dlviduals 

introduced  by  Senator  Hubebt  H.  Humph«it  dentlal  addresses  has  given  his  endorsement  ,^.  Nationals  of  the  host  country  Includ- 

'"  '»«0  *o  the  Idea  of  a  "National  Peace  Corps,  en-  ^       high-level  administrators,  technical  per- 

Dean    Harlan    Cleveland,    of   the    Maxwell  listing  the  serv-lces  of  all  those  with  the  de-  ^^^^^j     p-assrootB   level   administrators  Vnd 

Graduate  School  at  Syracvise  University  (now  "Ire  and  capacity  to  help  foreign  lands  meet  technicians,    educators,   and   representatives 

Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  International  their  urgent   needs   for   trained   personnel.  ^j  industry,  labor,  religious  groups,  and  the 

Organization     Affairs),    and     Prof.     Gilbert  "  Is   In    the  spirit  of  President   Kennedys  diplomatic  service                    ">       »~ 

White,  chairman  of  the  department  of  geog-  inaugural  plea,  "ask  not  what  your  country  ^g  nationals  in  the  host  country,  in- 

raphy    at    the    University   of    Chicago,    have  can  do   for  you-ask   what   you   can   do  for  eluding  foreign  service  personnel,  other  gov- 

served  as  members  of  a  special  advisory  com-  your  country,     that  this  preliminary  report  g^nment   personnel,    and    representatives    of 

mittee  and  have  given  valuable  guidance  In  Is  presented.  private   agencies,   industry,    educational    In- 

the  study's  development  and  progress.  chapter    ii.    scope    and   methods    or    study  stitutions,  and  others. 

The   professional   staff  of  Colorado  State  j^  planning  the  Youth  Corps  study,  con-  (c)   Nationals  of  other  countries,  includ- 

UnlversUy  who  have  been  Involved  In  this  gideratlon  was  given  to  the  legislative  his-  Ing  representatives  of   the  United   Nations, 

study   are   as   follows:    J.   SUnley  Ahmann.  tory  of  the  Youth  Corps  Idea  to  date  and  to  educational  Institutions,  the  diplomatic  serv- 

Maurice  L.  Alberston.  Pauline  E.  Blrky.  Dean  ^j,/  ^^plcs    listed   In  the   study  guide   pre-  ice.  and  others. 

J.     Bowman.     Manuel     Davenport,     Rufus  ^^     ^       ^^    International     Cooperation  B.  Surveys:  At  the  request  of  the  Colorado 

Hughes.   Andrew  Rice,  William  W.  Sayre.  Administration.  State  University  Research  Foundation,  a  sur- 

CHAPTEH  I.  PURPOSES  OF  TH«  STX7DT  A  tentative  Outline  was  develoi>ed  In  the  vey  was  made  of  USOM  staff  members  in  11 

The  search  for  new  and  effective  Instru-  Initial    stage.     This   outline   was   then   dls-  countries,  In  regard  to  country  work  oppor- 

ments  to  express  our  national  purposes  In  cussed  In  detail,  both  In  personal  interviews  tvmltles. 

Uxlays    world    of    both    rapid    change    and  and  In  meetings,  with  more  than  200  Indl-  3.  Special   studies:    Studies   In   depth   are 

persistent   tension  engages  the  Imagination  vlduals  In  private  organizations.  Government  being  carried  out  on  several  subjects  by  the 

and  brains  of  countless  Americans  In  public  agencies,  and  educational  institutions.  use   of   Interviews,   existing  documentation, 

and  private  life.     New  Ideas  emerge  to  meet  Out    of    these    discussions,    various    hy-  small   conferences,  study  groups,  etc.     The 

evolving    needs    and    In    turn    these    Ideas  potheses    were    formulated    and    are    being  following  are  among  the  topics  studied:   (a) 

kindle  public  response  and  support.     In  a  studied  by  the  following  methods:  "Relationship  to  United  Nations";   (b)    "Se- 

time    of    national    crisis,    this    response    Is  1.  Studies  in  the  United   States:    Studies  lection.     Orientation,    and    Training";     (c) 

often  expressed  In  a  desire  for  personal  par-  In  the  United  States  are  being  carried  out  by  "Other-Country  Youth  Programs";  (d)  "Re- 

tlcipatlon    in    bringing    to   fruition    a    new  use  of  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  sur-  search    and    Evaluation";     (e)     "Reciprocal 

concept.  veys.  Use  of  Young  Foreigners  In  United  States", 
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In  terms  of  work  opportuniU««;  (t)  "Organ- 
Uatlooal  Stnictur*":  (g)  "OoT*mmeiital  and 
International  Oivanlaatlona  In  the  Area  of 
Youth  Work.  Bo«k  ttrletlng  and  ronner." 

4.  PoelUon  papcn:  During  the  course  of 
the  study,  policy  p«p«n  from  both  Individ - 
uals  and  organlaatkMM  are  being  consulted. 
These  papers,  boito  soUelted  and  unsolicited, 
contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material. 
For  this  report.  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  complete  tiM  MMmbly  and  analysis  of 
the  wealth  of  data  from  the  questionnaires, 
the  special  studies,  and  the  poslUon  papers. 
They  will  be  utilised  In  deUU  In  the  final 
report  In  April  1061. 

CHAPm  m.  OBJKmvsa  o»  ths  youth  corps 
It  Is  the  widely  shared  conviction  of  vir- 
tually all  thoee  who  have  been  consulted  In 
this  study,  both  In  this  country  and  abroad. 
that  a  properly  designed  Youth  Corps  can 
serve  several  purposes  of  national  policy. 
The  principal  ptirpose  of  the  corps  as  con- 
ceived In  this  report  Is  to  assist  In  the 
economic  and  social  growth  of  the  less  de- 
▼eloi>ed  areas.  Promotion  of  Intercultural 
understanding  and  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican young  people  to  gain  experience  In 
oversea  work  are  viewed  as  Important  but 
secondary  objectives.  A  well  formulated 
program  will  produce  substantial  supple- 
mentary benefits  to  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  the  host  country. 

A  stnnmary  of  the  ccHrps'  major  purposes 
follows : 

1.  The  prUnary  objective  of  the  Youth 
Corps  Is  to  assist  In  accelerating  the  process 
of  economic  and  social  development  In  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world.  To  this 
end.  young  Ameriean  adults  will  transmit. 
through  actual  operational  participation, 
technical  Information  and  skills  from  higher 
policy  and  technical  levels  to  the  level  of 
practical  application  In  those  developing 
countries  which  lack  an  adequate  corps  of 
young  men  and  women  trained  In  technical 
and  professional  skills,  while  at  the  same 
time  assisting  in  creating  the  Institutions 
which  will  further  hasten  economic  and 
social  modernization  on  a  sound  and  lasting 
basis. 

a.  By  their  service  abroad  in  such  Joint 
efforts  of  devrtopment.  these  young  Ameri- 
cans will  foster  a  mutual  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  culture,  motiva- 
tions, attitudes,  and  problems  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  country  In  which  they  are 
working. 

3.  Service  In  soeh  a  program  will  also  en- 
large the  reservoir  of  American  cltleens  who 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  other  areas 
of  the  world  and  will  thus  assist  in  raising 
the  general  level  of  U.8.  citizen  understand- 
ing of.   and  Interest  In,  world  affairs. 

4.  Such  senrlos  will  create  as  well  a  care- 
fully selected  pool  of  talented  young  citizens 
for  further  public  and  private  service  abroad. 

5.  The  Youth  Corps  win  provide  young 
VS.  adults  with  an  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal fulfillment  by  applying  their  Ideals 
of  democracy,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
and  of  the  dignity  of  labor  In  a  program 
which  stresses  personal  contact  with  people 
In  the  developing  countries. 

CHAPTis  rv.  CHAaacTDUsncs  or  thi  rotrrH 

COBPS 

As  of  the  date  of  this  preliminary  report, 
the  consensus  regarding  the  characteristics 
of  a  Youth  Corps  Is  listed  below.  This  con- 
sensiis  has  come  from  Information  obtained 
from  personal  interviews,  country  studies, 
and  similar  sources.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  bulk  of  the  information  contained 
In  questlonnalrea  and  Interviews  has  not  yet 
been  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

1.  Each  corpanAn  must  have  some  skill  or 
ability  which  !•  In  short  supply  and  Is  needed 
in  the  host  country. 

a.  The  Youtb  Corps  must  be  organized 
and  Implemented  in  stich  a  manner  as  to  In- 
sure that  it  will  be  a  people-to-people  jsro- 


gram.  This  means  that  corp&men  for  the 
most  part  will  be  operatlDnal-level  workers 
rather  than  advisory-level  technicians  or 
experts. 

3.  Corpsmen  must  be  provided  subsistence 
plus  a  modest  spending  allowance  The 
total  win  be  enough  lor  malnteuaiice  of 
health,  vitality,  morale,  but  not  enough  to 
live  in  a  manner  greatly  inconsistent  with 
the  host  country  people  with  whom  they  are 
working.  In  addition,  adequate  medical  fa- 
cilities should  be  available  to  corps  members. 

4.  Service  In  a  Youth  Corps  will  not  be 
an  alternative  to  mlll'.iry  service  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  u  should  be  reason 
for  deferment 

5  The  education  or  a  cnrpsman  will  be 
at  least  through  high  school.  Beyond  this 
he  normally  should  have  formal  education, 
special  education  or  training,  or  experience 
which  has  given  him  a  skill  ur  ability  in 
short  supply  and  needed  In  the  hoet  country. 

6  The  Youth  Corps  will  consist  of  both 
men  and  women.  There  will  be  work  op- 
portunities for  a  limited  number  of  married 
couples,  provided  they  each  have  a  needed 
skill  or  abUlty. 

7.  The  approximate  age  range  of  corps 
members  will  be  between  20  30  years  of  age. 
but  a  certain  flexibility  should  be  built  Into 
the  program  that  will  permit  some  deviation 
as  to  age  range. 

8.  Length  of  service  will  generally  be  2 
years.  In  addition  Ui  the  orientation  and 
training  period,  but  the  organizational  struc- 
ture must  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  the 
Inclusion  of  a  small  number  of  short-term 
projects. 

9.  An  element  of  reciprocity  must  be  built 
Into  the  program  as  soon  as  pi>.sslble  so  that 
young  citizens  of  other  countries  can  come 
to  the  United  States  to  participate  In  service 
projects  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  young 
Americans  abroad. 

CH.\PTEa     V       ORCANI7AriOKAL     STRrC-rVRE      AND 
OPEHATING      METHODS 

By  far  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion 
and  the  strongest  feelings  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  organizational  struc- 
ture and  operating  methods.  It  Is  difficult 
to  set  forth  now  a  single  plan  which  will 
meet  all  needs.  In  view  of  the  differing  prob- 
lems of  each  country  and  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  shape  of  the  combined 
aid  program  with  which  tlie  Youth  Corps 
must  be  closely  a&socUited 

With  these  conditions  In  mind,  however, 
the  following  organizational  structure  and 
oi>eratlng  methods  are  proposed. 

1.  In  the  United  States 

A.  A  Youth  Corps  agency  shall  be  estab- 
lished, headed  by  a  hli<h-level  administra- 
tor, ap{X)lnted  by  the  President,  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  and  resporislble  directly  to 
the  head  of  the  new  combined  aid  pro- 
gram. 

B.  A  high-level  advisory  board  represent- 
ing various  segments  of  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  operating  agencies,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  advise  the  ad- 
ministrator 

C.  It  shall  be  a  general  principle  of  the 
Youth  Corps  that  operating  agencies  (pri- 
vate and  Government)  shall  have  a  voice  In 
policy  and  program  decisions 

D.  The  administrator  shall  establish  as 
small  a  staff  as  possible  for  proper  planning 
and  administration  of  the  proc^am.  using 
wherever  appropriate,  staff  and  facilities  of 
other  Oovernment  agencies  (such  as  ICA) 
for  technical  guidance  and  administrative 
services. 

E.  The  principal  substantive  divisions  of 
the  agency  will  be-  program  planning  and 
execution;  selection,  orientation  and  train- 
ing; and  research  and  evaluation 

(1)  Program  planning  and  execution: 
This  division  will  be  responsible  for  long- 
range  planning,  coordination  with  other 
US.     Oovernment     oversea     program-s.     etc. 


Lxcopt  In  uniuual  cases,  the  s^ency  will  not 
Itself  undertake  direct  operations  overseas. 
Instead  It  will  utilise  the  services  of  private 
organisations,  universities,  other  Oovern- 
ment agencies  and  International  agencies  by 
meiins  oi : 

«ai  Grants;  normally  to  be  made  to  ex- 
perienced private  organisations  or  univer- 
sUles  to  carry  out  projects  which  they  de- 
sign and  over  which  they  have  a  wide  range 
of  discretionary  xontrol; 

(bi  Contracts  normally  to  be  made  with 
private  organisations,  industries,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  to  carry  out  programs 
Initiated  by  the  agency; 

(c)  Detailing  Youth  Corps  members:  nor- 
mally to  other  U.S.  Government  agencies 
(such  as  ICA)  or  to  the  United  Nations.  Its 
.specialized  and  relief  agencies  and  other 
multilateral  organisations. 

(2)  Selection,  orientation,  and  training: 
This  division  will  establish  standards  and 
criteria,  and  arrange  by  contract  or  direct 
operations  for  the  selection,  orientation,  and 
training  described  In  chapter  VI  below. 

(3)  Research  and  evaluation:  This  staff. 
directly  or  by  contract,  will  continually  re- 
view all  ongoing  projects.  Since  the  Youth 
Corps  Is  a  new  program  the  constant  assess- 
ment of  Its  operations  Is  oi  vital  importance 
to  Its  success. 

P  The  United  States  should  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  esUbllsh  lU  own  Youth 
Corps  program  and  pledge  lu  pro  rata  share 
of  financial  support. 

2    In  the  host  country: 

A  All  projects  will  be  considered  within 
the  c<^>ntext  of  the  total  program  planning 
and  institution  building  of  the  host  country, 
must  be  approved  by  the  host  country  gov- 
ernment, and  should  be  closely  coordinated 
with  all  other  technical  assistance,  food  for 
peace,  and  other  bilateral  and  multilateral 
aid  programs.  If  adequate  country  plan- 
uii.g  has  not  already  been  done,  efforts  shall 
be  made  to  do  the  proper  planning  prior  to 
Implementation  of  the  Youth  Corps  project. 
Only  In  exceptional  cases  and  for  carefully 
considered  reasons  will  projects  be  imple- 
mented without  this  prior  planning. 

B.  A  blnaUonal  board  will  be  established 
lu  the  host  country  (unless  the  program  Is 
too  small  or  the  situation  does  not  Justify 
It)  This  board  will  have  representatives 
of  government.  Industry,  and  private  and 
voluntary  agencies  from  both  the  host  covin- 
try  and  the  U.S  activities  in  the  host  coun- 
try. Its  responsibilities  and  authority  will 
be  to  (a)  Set  policy  and  approve  projects 
for  that  country  within  the  framework  and 
context  of  the  total  plan  for  the  country: 
«b)  employ  a  staff  to  do  necessary  planning 
and  administration;  (c)  submit  its  pro- 
gram to  Washington.  D.C..  for  approval  and 
help  In  locating  contractors  if  needed. 

C.  Maximum  autonomy  must  be  given  the 
blnatlonal  board,  with  only  general  guide- 
lines being  stipulated  In  an  overall  bl- 
natlonal agreement  to  be  signed  initiaUy 
between  the  United  States  and  the  host 
country. 

D.  Whenever  consistent  with  Youth  Corps 
objectives,  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
voluntary  agencies.  Oovernment  agencies, 
and  private  and  nonprofit  organizations  and 
foundations  already  operating  successfully 
In  the  country,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
various  projects. 

E  Whenever  possible,  the  contractor  or 
grantee  should  provide  the  leadership,  tech- 
nical supervision,  and  logistical  support  re- 
quired for  a  given  project 

F  Whenever  possible,  the  staff  and  facili- 
ties of  already  existing  agencies  (such  as  ICA 
and  USIS)  should  be  utilized  for  technical 
supervision  and  logistical  support  If  the  con- 
tractor or  grantee  cannot  logically  or  ef- 
ficiently provide  them. 

G  Nationals  of  the  hoet  country  should 
serve  together  with  U-8.  Youth  Corps  men 
as  much  as  possible  In  all  parts  of  the  pro- 


gr.un.  Furthermore,  whenever  possible  the 
hoht  country  should  contribute  material  and 
personal  resources  In  order  to  emphasize  the 
bmational  nature  of  the  program. 

H  Pilot  projects  must  be  used  initially 
and  rare  must  be  taken  to  obtain  research 
(l.it.t  from  these  which  will  serve  as  a  re- 
li.kble  guide  for  continuation,  expansion,  or 
r' ductlon  of  activities. 

t  flAPrrR  VI      SCLtCTION.  OP.IKNTATION,  AKD 
TRAINING 

':i;e  selTtlon.  orientation,  and  training 
of  pe.-sonnei  are  interrelated  In  many  ways. 
A  youth  who  Is  being  considered  for  admis- 
si(jn  to  the  Youth  Corps  already  has  a  back- 
f^i'ound  of  orientation  and  training  In  the 
broad  sense  which  are  responsible  for  his 
present  qualifications  for  selection.  The 
orientation  and  training  programs  which 
are  dlscuc^sed  herein  are  those  in  which  a 
rorpsmun  will  participate  following  his  ini- 
tial selection.  These  programs  will  also 
provide  opportunity  for  additional  selection 
before  he  is  actually  assigned  to  the  field. 

Great  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  applying  equally  high  standards 
of  selection  to  the  youth  leaders,  the  ad- 
ministrators, and  others  associated  with  the 
program.  In  the  long  run.  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram Is  a  chain  of  Interrelated  personnel 
and  activities  and  can  be  no  stronger  than 
Its  weakest  link. 

1.  Selection:  There  is  general  agreement 
that  certain  personal  qualities  are  essential 
for  participants  and  leaders  In  a  Youth  Corps. 
Indeed,  the  process  of  selection  is  probably 
the  most  critical  factor  in  deturminlng  the 
success  of  the  corps. 

Although  terminology  differs,  the  quali- 
ties which  are  generally  identified  with  suc- 
cessful performance  abroad  include  such 
characteristics  as:  technical  skill,  adaptabil- 
ity, cultural  empathy,  maturity,  physical 
and  mental  health,  initiative  and  creativity, 
and  ability  to  communicate. 

Proper  motivation  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  determinants.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  young  adults'  motivations  for 
volunteering  to  serve  might  quite  legiti- 
mately be  of  several  kinds.  A  htunanitarlan 
desire  to  serve  others  and  a  pioneering  ^irit 
of  adventure  must  certainly  be  present,  but 
In  addition  the  desire  to  increase  one's  own 
level  of  education  and  experience,  and  a 
preference  for  civilian  rather  than  military 
service  to  one's  country  might  be  legitimate 
supplementary  motivations.  Since  it  Is  In- 
tended that  the  program  as  proposed  herein 
win  have  no  financial  Incentives,  there  should 
be  no  reason  at  any  time  for  a  monetary 
motivation. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  methods  of 
selection  to  meet  these  criteria,  although 
of  utmost  Importance,  will  be  difficult  to  es- 
tablish. Among  the  methods  that  have  been 
suggested  are  the  use  of  language  aptitude 
tests,  careful  investigation  of  previous  per- 
formance in  work  and  study  situations,  per- 
sonal Interviews  by  personnel  specialists,  and 
psychological  and  intelligence  teste.  It  has 
also  been  widely  recommended  that  the  final 
selection  should  be  made  during  the  training 
period,  especially  in  field  situations. 

The  final  report  of  this  study  will  contain 
a  much  more  detailed  examination  of  the  en- 
tire selection  process. 

U.  Orientation  and  training:  Broadly 
speaking  the  orlencatlon  program  is  Intended 
Ui  orient  the  corpsman  with  respect  to  vari- 
ous cultural,  economic,  social,  political,  reli- 
gious, and  other  aspects  of  the  United  States, 
the  host  country,  and  other  organizations 
and  groups  with  which  the  corpsman  may 
come  into  contact  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. The  training  program  is  Intended 
to  provide  or  Improve  the  varlovis  skills  or 
special  abilities  which  the  corpsman  must 
have  for  his  work. 

A.  Program  content:  The  content  oi  an 
orientation  and  training  program  for  Youtb 


Corps  members  will  need  continuous  study 
and  planning  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
program.  In  fact  considerable  experimenta- 
tion needs  to  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
initial  programs  to  be  established.  It  Is  the 
general  opinion  that  orientation  and  train- 
ing programs  should  be  highly  flexible  and 
that  organizations  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  such  programs  should  be  prepared 
to  tailor  them  to  meet  Individual  and 
country  needs. 

The  general  content  of  the  orientation 
program,  as  suggested  by  Individuals  and 
study  groups  consulted  to  date,  includes  the 
following  general  subject  areas : 

(a)  Cross-cultural  relationships; 

(b)  Problems  of  social,  psychological  and 
physical  adjustmente; 

(c)  Economic  and  social  development  and 
change; 

(d)  Country  and  area  studies — govern- 
ment, institutional  framework,  culture  and 
customs,  and  other  important  factors  con- 
cerning the  country  In  which  they  will  work; 

(e)  American  civilization,  in  the  context 
of  the  United  States  as  a  developing  country: 

(f)  Strategy,  tactics,  and  operations  of 
nondemocratlc  Ideologies  and  governments; 

(g)  Youth  Corps  program  and  objectives 
and  their  relation  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  training  program  for  the  Youth  Corps 
must  Include  (a)  training  in  the  local  lan- 
guage; (b)  relating  and  communicating 
technical  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in 
local  situations;  (o  individual  technical 
skills. 

B.  Length  of  orientation  and  training  peri- 
od: Suggestions  made  as  to  the  appropriate 
length  of  the  period  of  orientation  and 
training  from  2  weeks  to  1  year,  for  the  total 
program.  The  current  opinion  In  general 
concerning  the  desired  length  of  orientation 
and  training  In  the  United  States  is  3 
months  or  less,  and  the  range  In  the  host 
country  Is  from  3  to  6  months — some  of 
which  may  be  on  the  Job. 

C.  Location:  There  is  considerable  agree- 
ment among  those  consulted  that  orienta- 
tion and  training  of  Youth  Corps  members 
should  be  carried  out  In  two  stages,  one  in 
the  United  States  and  the  other  in  the  host 
country. 

D.  Training  staff:  There  seems  to  be  an 
agreement  that  nationals  of  the  host  country 
should  be  utilized  in  orientation  and  train- 
ing programs,  wherever  possible. 

CHAPTER    vn.    AVAILABILITY    OF    AMERICANS    FOR 
THE   YOUTH    CORPS 

Are  there  young  Americans  who  are  cap- 
able, ready  and  willing  to  serve,  to  fulfill 
the  opqxartunlty  which  the  Youth  Corps 
presents? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "Yes."  Preliminary 
data  collected  by  this  study  in  a  poll  of  col- 
lege campuses  and  trade  unions,  the  wide- 
spread endorsement  of  the  corps  idea  by 
youth  organizations,  letters  and  p>etitIons  of 
young  adults  to  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  the  creation  of  Peace  Corps  study 
groups,  and  the  holding  of  student  con- 
ferences (as  at  Princeton  on  November  11 
and  12  and  in  Washington  frcm  March  29 
to  81)  all  testify  to  the  enthusiastic  response 
which  the  Youth  Corps  idea  has  received. 

Younger  citizens  are  not  alone  in  their 
enthusiasm;  a  poll  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion  reported  on  January 
31  that  66  percent  of  its  respondents  had 
answered  "yes"  to  the  question,  "If  you 
had  a  son  who  was  qualified,  would  you 
like  to  have  him  F>articipate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram?" 

A  rough  calculation  will  indicate  the  gen- 
eral order  of  magnitude  of  the  number  of 
would-be  corpsmen.  Each  year  more  than 
600,(X)0  Americans  graduate  from  college, 
finish  technical  school  or  otherwise  become 
potential  candidates  for  corps  service.  As- 
suming that  only  10  percent  of  these  ex- 
press an  Interest  in  serving  In  the  corps — 
an  assumption   which   appears  conservative 


on  the  basis  of  the  response  thus  far  ex- 
hibited— and  assuming  that  only  10  percent 
of  these  are  able  to  meet  the  rigid  and  very 
high  quality  selection  standards,  there  exists 
a  minimum  annual  supply  of  some  5,000 
corps  members.  This  number  on  an  annual 
basis  would  have  10,000  in  the  field  at  all 
times — not  to  mention  those  who  would 
choose  to  stay  longer  than  2  years. 

CHAPTER    Vm.    HOST   COUNTRY    INTEREST 

A  research  team  of  three  Individually  vis- 
ited Nigeria  and  Gabon  in  Africa;  Thailand, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines  In  south 
and  southeast  Asia;  Colombia,  Mexico,  Chile, 
and  Haiti  In  Latin  America. 

1.  Receptivity  toward  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram: In  general,  It  can  be  stated  that  there 
was  a  high  degree  of  receptivity  to  the  Idea 
of  a  Youth  Corps  in  all  of  the  countries  vis- 
ited, both  on  the  part  of  the  host  country 
nationals  and  of  the  U.S.  nationals  in  the 
country.  This  receptivity  was  almost  always 
temi>ered  by  caution  regarding  the  careful 
selection  and  training  of  the  participants, 
and  the  need  for  their  careful  placement  and 
supervision  in  the  country  in  relation  to 
overall  development  plans. 

2.  Size  of  corps:  The  consensus  regarding 
the  size  of  the  corps  in  the  majority  of  the 
countries  visited  was  that  the  corps  should 
be  Initiated  in  the  country  In  terms  of  pilot 
projects,  with  limited  numbers  of  partici- 
pants. This  number  varied  from  50  to  5(X), 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  country,  the 
needs,  and  various  other  factors. 

3.  Projects  most  needed:  The  greatest 
specified  needs,  as  evidenced  by  the  country 
studies,  Is  for  Youth  Corps  members  in: 

A.  Education  (especially  teaching  English, 
science,  literacy,  adult  education,  and  voca- 
tional training) ; 

B.  Community  and  rural  development 
(agriculture  programs,  problems  of  the 
home,  building  schools  and  roads,  cottage 
Industries,  adult  and  youth  clubs,  etc.); 

C.  Health  and  sanitation  (nursing,  tech- 
nical assistants,  mother  and  child  care, 
sanitation,  etc.). 

4.  Other  project  needs:  Other  needs 
pointed  out  during  the  country  surveys  are 
as  follows: 

A.  Agriculture:  Livestock  Improvement, 
improved  garden  and  field  crops,  Irrigation, 
tool  care  and  maintenance,  4-H  clubs,  co- 
operatives, marketing,  grain  storage; 

B.  Engineering:  Irrigation,  community 
water  supply,  flood  control,  roads,  surveying, 
bridges; 

C.  Building  and  Industrial  trades:  Ma- 
sonry, carpentry,  electricians,  machinists; 

D.  Home  demonstration:  Nutrition,  food 
handling  and  preparation,  sewing,  food 
preservation; 

E.  Home  industries:  Weaving,  handicrafts, 
pottery; 

F.  Public  administration  and  industrial 
management:  Government  Interns,  admin- 
istrative assistants,  statisticians,  account- 
ants; 

G.  Secretarial:  Clerical,  office  organization; 
H.    Social    welfare:     Orphanages,    welfare 

agencies,  community  centers; 

I.  Recreation  and  leisure  time  activities: 
Youth  organizations  (such  as  Boy  Scouts 
and  4-H) ,  physical  fitness,  sports  training; 

J.  Fisheries:  Marketing  and  handling  of 
fish; 

K.  Forestry :  Reforestation,  forest  manage- 
ment; 

L.  Surveys  and  research:  Social  and  eco- 
nomic, community,  geological,  hydrc^ogic, 
industrial; 

M.  Planning:  Municipal  government,  ur- 
ban; 

N.  Community  planning  and  development: 
Schools,  living  units,  community  centers, 
developing  water  supplies; 

O.  Nursing:  Practical  nursing,  midwifery, 
first  aid,  nurses  aids; 

P.  Sanitation:  Wells,  latrines,  malaria  con- 
trol, disease  prevention. 
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5.  Ease  of  Implementation:  There  U  con* 
slderable  TarUtlon.  among  the  countrlee 
Tlalted.  ae  to  tiM  eaee  of  Implementation  of 
Youth  Corpe  projects.  These  Tarlatlons  were 
based  upon  the  following  factors: 

A.  Attitude  of  both  government  and  coim- 
try  nationals  towkrd  Touth  Corps  program; 

B.  i:>eTeIopm*nt  of  broad  planning  for  the 
country: 

C.  Government  stability: 

D.  Language  rsqulrements; 

E.  Existing  country  organizations  or  Insti- 
tutions: 

F.  Living  condltloau  available; 
O.  Availability  of  counterparts; 
H   Health  conditions. 

8  Contribution  by  host  government:  Pos- 
sible methods  by  which  the  host  governments 
could  aid  or  contribute  to  a  Youth  Corps 
program  were  Investigated  during  the  sur- 
veys. In  some  countries,  it  seems  to  he  ap- 
parent that  almost  no  governmental  assist- 
ance will  be  possible.  In  others,  offers  were 
made  to  assist  with  orientation  and  train- 
ing, housing,  and  even.  In  a  few  Instances, 
with  partial  flnanclal  assistance. 

CHarrxB  ix.    cost 

The  evidence  thus  far  gathered  Indicates 
that  the  overall  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government 
of  the  kind  of  Youth  Corps  described  In 
this  report  wotild  He  somewhere  between 
tS.OOO  and  916.000  annually  for  each  corps 
member.  Including  the  expenses  ot  recrult- 
m'^nt  and  selection,  training  and  crlentatlon, 
travel,  pay  and  allowances,  leadership,  logis- 
tical snd  administrative  support  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  size  of  th«  corps,  the  type  of  project, 
the  choice  of  operational  method,  the  avail- 
ability of  local  currency  reserves  overseas, 
and  the  wllUngnsM  of  the  host  government 
to  meet  part  of  the  costs,  all  would  inQuence 
the  actual  budget.  In  round  numbers,  how- 
ever, a  950  million  annual  Investment  should 
be  able  to  support  a  6,000-man  corps  In 
operation. 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  only  1 ' ,  percent 
of  the  total  foreign  aid  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  Is  considerably  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  Federal 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It 
amounts  to  about  2V^  cenu  a  month  per 
U.S.  cttlaen. 

CHARXa  X.    SUMMABT 

This  report  contains  the  preliminary  find- 
ings of   a  study   of the   advisability 

and  practicability  of  a  p)rogram  •••  un- 
der which  young  UB.  cltlsens  would  be 
trained  and  awe  abroad  In  programs  of 
technical  cooperation." 

The  study  was  undertaken  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  UnlTeretty  Research  Foundation 
in  accordance  with  this  provision  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960. 

To  carry  out  Ite  rsaearch.  the  staff,  after 
extensive  Intel  t  lew  with  qualified  con- 
sultants, designed  a  series  of  hypotheses  re- 
garding the  major  Issues  to  be  examined  In 
the  tXvdj.  Tbaae  hjrpotheses  were  then 
tested  through  continuing  interviews,  ques- 
tionnaires to  several  thousand  Individuals, 
field  tripe  to  10  countries  abroad,  and  depth 
studies  of  key  problems.  The  data  from  all 
these  sources  U  now  being  analyzed  and  will 
be  published  In  the  final  report  of  this  study 
at  the  end  of  April. 

The  evidence  to  date  Indicates  that  a 
Youth  Corps  could  serve  the  national  Inter- 
est In  several  wmya,  although  primarily  as 
an  effective  Instrument  of  assistance  to  eco- 
nomic piugieee  to  the  world's  less  developed 
areas.  It  Is  not  what  we  give  but  what  we 
share  and  learn  tbat  la  at  the  heart  of  the 
Youth  Corps  eoneept. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
Youth  Corps  are  that — 

1.  Its  members  will  undertake  operational 
aaslgnmenta  requiring  their  special  skill  or 
ability  at  the  graesroots  level,  working  wher- 


ever possible  with  the  host  country  counter- 
parts. In  carefully  planned  development 
programs: 

2.  It  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women 
(Including  a  few  married  couples),  roughly 
from  ages  20  to  30,  qualified  by  education 
and  or  experience,  usually  for  2-year  terms, 
and  without  draft  exemption; 

3  As  much  as  possible.  Its  members  will 
be  reimbursed  at  the  same  rate,  and  will  live 
under  the  same  conditions,  as  do  nationals 
of  the  host  country  in  similar  occupations, 
although  with  adequate  safeguards  for  pro- 
tection of  health,  vitality,  and  morale. 

In  the  U.S.  Government,  the  program  will 
be  administered  by  an  agency  established 
within  the  friunework  of  the  overall  aid  pro- 
gram, with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
at  policy  and  operational  level.s  Operations 
normally  will  not  be  carried  out  directly  by 
this  agency  but  rather  through  granU  to, 
and  agreements  or  contracts  with,  private 
organizations,  foundations,  universities,  and 
other  government  agencies,  as  well  as  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  multilateral 
organizations.  .\  m.\Jor  p;irt  of  the  Youth 
Corps  activity  wiM  consl.st  of  a  continuing 
review  and  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  its 
program  and  operations. 

Abroad,  the  corps'  activities  in  most  cases 
will  be  determined  by  a  blnational  bo.u'd 
operating  within  an  agreed-upon  country 
development  program,  representative  of  all 
major  operating  group.s,  and  largely  autono- 
mous within  the  general  policy  established 
by  bilateral  agreement. 

There  is  a  v.ist  number  of  ways  In  which 
Youth  Corps  members  can  be  used.  All  the 
countries  surveyed  Indicated  either  a  wllllng- 
ne.=a  or  a  strurig  desire  to  u'.Ulze  corp.snien. 
particularly  In  s>uch  pr^^Jects  as  tai  educa- 
tion (especially  teaching  EnglUh,  science, 
literacy,  adu'.t  educ.itlon.  and  vocational  ed- 
ucation), la)  commu:Uty  and  rural  develop- 
ment I  sigiiciiltMre  programs,  home  programs, 
cottage  industries,  b'.illdlng  schools  and 
roads,  and  adult  and  youth  clubs),  ic) 
health  and  sanitation  « nursing,  technical 
assistants,  mother  and  child  care,  and  sani- 
tation). 

American  young  people  have  demonstrated 
a  keen  Interest  In  serving  In  the  corps  The 
selection,  orientatloa,  and  training  uf  corps 
members  Is  perhaps  the  m(.>st  critical  prob- 
lem In  determining  the  prugr:im  s  success. 
In  general,  a  corpsman  mu.st  have  a  .special 
skill,  unusual  p>ersonal  qualities,  a  thorough 
orientation,  and  language  training  before 
he  can  participate 

The  total  annual  Investment  In  the  pro- 
gram would  probably  range  from  96,000  to 
915.000  a  year  for  each  member  (if  the  corps. 
Is  a  Youth  Corps  advisable  and  practical? 
The  results  of  the  study  thus  far  show  clear- 
ly that  the  answer  Is  "Yes  " 


[From     the    Washington     Poet    and     Times 
Herald.  Feb    W,  1961] 

Youth  Corps  Needs  Outi-inid 

<By  Julius  Duscha) 

President  Kennedy  was  urged  yesterday  to 
set  up  a  Youth  Corps  that  would  furnish 
skilled  workers  as  well  as  teachers  and  nurses 
to  underdeveloped  cmntrles 

The  recommendations  were  In  a  rep<^irt 
submitted  by  three  professors  following  sur- 
veys in  10  Asian,  African,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries. 

A  WTilte  Houre  adviser  said  that  the  report 
parallels  the   administration's   thinking. 

BPRCIAL    MES.HACC    LXKXLT 

Mr  Kennedy  Is  eager  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational Youth  Corps  and  may  rend  Con- 
gress a  special  message  this  week  outlining 
his  plans 

The  President's  advisers  believe  that  the 
program  should  be  started  quickly  but  on  a 
relatively  small  scale  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
could  discredit  the  Youth  Corps  Idea. 


The  report,  prepared  by  Maurice  L.  Albert- 
eon,  Pauline  E  Blrky,  and  Andrew  E.  Rice, 
of  Colorado  State  University,  also  stresses 
caution. 

The  professors  made  no  recommendations 
on  the  size  of  the  program,  but  they  did  note 
that  a  Youth  Corps  of  5.000  would  probably 
coft  950  million  a  year 

After  visiting  Nigeria  and  Gabon  In  Africa; 
Thailand,  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines In  Asln:  and  Colombia.  Mexico,  Chile, 
aiid  Haiti  In  Latin  America,  the  survey  tenm 
concluded  that  the  corps  would  be  wel- 
comed In  all  10  of  the  countries. 

GREATEST    NEEDS    LLSTES 

The  greatest  needs  which  the  Youth  Corps 
could  fulfill,  the  report  said,  were  education. 
Including  vocational  training  as  well  as  the 
teaching  of  reading  and  writing:  develop- 
ment projects  involving  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, schools,  and  roads:  and  the  Improvement 
of  health  through  nursing  and  sanitation 
programs. 

Other  possible  projects  mentioned  In  the 
report  Include  Irrigation  and  flood  control 
programs,  secretarial  training,  forestry  and 
fisheries  management,  and  assistance  In  the 
development  of  such  home  Industrlea  as 
weaving,  handicrafts,  and  pottery. 

Youth*  would  be  selected  for  the  corps 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  technical  skills 
and  would  bo  trained  in  the  language  of 
the  area  where  they  would  serve. 

A  training  period  of  about  6  months  would 
be  required,  with  half  of  the  schooling 
probably  in  this  country  and  the  other  half 
ubro.id. 

rhe  corps  would  accept  persons  from  20 
to  30  years  old  who  would  t>e  willing  to 
spend  at  least  2  years  abroad.  A  limited 
number  of  married  couples  would  be  In- 
cluded, but  both  the  husband  and  wife 
would  have  to  have  skills  needed  In  a 
country 

Wherever  possible,  corps  members  would 
be  used  to  help  carry  out  such  existing  pro- 
gram.t  as  food -for -peace  and  other  eoonovle 
assistance.  Efforts  also  would  be  made  to 
have  memt>ers  work  with  voluntary  agencies 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

Members  of  the  corps  would  be  paid  llttls 
more  than  a  subsistence  allowance  and 
would  be,  the  report  noted,  "operational- 
level  workers  rather  than  advisory-level  tech- 
nicians or  experts." 

BASIS    rOR    DETERMENT 

Service  in  the  corps,  which  Is  expected  to 
be  headed  by  R  Sargent  Schrlver,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's brother-in-law,  would  not  be  an  al- 
ternative for  military  service  but  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  a  draft  deferment. 

The  President  supported  the  Youth  Corps 
Idea  in  the  campaign  last  fall.  The  proposal 
was  previously  made  by  Senator  Uubxst  H. 
UUMPHRXT.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  and 
Representative  Henrt  S.  Rztjss,  Democrat, 
of  Wisconsin. 

Yesterday's  report  was  part  of  a  study  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  year  and  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Several  mem- 
bei8  of  the  Colorado  State  faculty  have  been 
Investigating  the  Idea  for  some  time. 

In  January  a  Youth  Corps  task  force  head- 
ed by  Prof  Max  F  MlUlkan.  of  the  Masss- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  also  recom- 
mended to  Mr.  Kennedy  that  the  program 
be  developed  cautiously. 


NATIONAL     WILDERNESS     PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  deeply  Inter- 
ested In  legislation  to  conserve  our  pre- 
cious wlldemoss  areas.  Some  5  ye*r9 
ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  introduce  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  establish 


a  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  I  am  most  pleaaed  at 
the  prompt  action  which  la  bdnf  taken 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interkar  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  axmideving  the  so- 
called  wilderness  bill,  8.  174,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  ANozasoM],  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposed  legis- 
lation with  many  of  the  groups  inter- 
ested in  wilderness  area  legislation.  I 
have  also  discussed  it  in  considerable  de- 
tail with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  tte 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ll^r.  Aifon- 
soN).  I  feel  that  if  we  can  enact  the 
proposal  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  we  shall  have  made  a  sig- 
nificant advance  in  the  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  some  of  the  great 
recreational  areas  so  vitally  needed  in  a 
country  which  has  a  growing  population. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  associate  in  this  endeavor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  been  a  valiant  and  eon- 
sistent  supporter  of  wilderness  preser- 
vation  areas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend, 
and  I  let  the  Record  show  that  I  ac- 
knowledge the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  as  Uie  leader  in  the  cause  of 
wilderness  proservation  legislation  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  had  the  haxwr  of 
serving  in  the  Senate. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  and  as  a  coauthor  with 
him  in  this  endeavor.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  year  the  proposed 
wilderness  legislation — carefully,  prop- 
erly, and  reascmably  drawn,  as  my  friend 
and  I  know  it  has  been — will  come  to 
the  Senate  and  can  pass,  as  it  ought 
to,  with,  I  think,  a  greater  opportunity 
of  receiving  House  of  Representatives 
approval  than  ever  before. 

We  had  bearings  yesterday  and  again 
today.  I  think  it  has  been  pretty  eleariy 
demonstrated  that  the  rule  of  reason  has 
been  followed  in  the  drafting  of  the  bill 
and  that  there  is  no  sound  or  aolid 
ground  upon  which  people  should  oppose 
its  passage.  In  my  judgment,  we  have 
now,  I  say  to  oty  able  friend  the  mi^iority 
whip,  an  opportunity  to  do  that  which 
he  has  desired  to  do  for  many  yean. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, my  colleague  from  California,  the 
minority  whip. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  tbat  the  proposal 
which  is  now  before  the  committee  is  a 
product  of  several  years  of  careful  study 
and  refinement.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  during  these  years  of  controversy, 
discussion,  and  hearings  in  perfeeting 
the  bill,  which  I  believe,  as  the  Senator 
from  California  has  said,  meets  every 
requirement  of  sound  legislation  and 
ought  not  iM-ovoke  any  major  opposition, 
because  it  is  a  reasonable,  a  fair,  and 
a  judicious  approach  to  this  very  serious 
and  at  times  ccmtroverslal  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  sfaookl  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commmKl  the  Jmlor 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  the  leader- 


ship which  he  is  giving  toward  the  en- 
actment of  this  important  conservation 
measure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  history  books 
will  record  that  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  87th  Congress  was  the  pass- 
age of  this  proposed  legislation  to  pre- 
serve our  national  wildeme.ss  areas.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  such  action,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  Congress  will  recog- 
nize the  need  of  acting  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
in  support  of  this  wilderness  bill,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  February  23,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  along  with 
a  statement  v.'hich  I  have  presented  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recc«d,  as  follows : 
[From   the  Washington   Post,   Feb.   2,    1961 ! 

PrESESVING    the    WmDEXNESS 

Each  year  more  people,  more  houses,  and 
more  industry  encroach  on  the  remaining 
open  land  in  the  United  States.  Only  dili- 
gent conservation  will  preserve  for  future 
generations  the  wilderness  areas  which  were 
the  mark  of  frontier  America  and  which  are 
an  Important  part  of  the  Nation's  patrimony. 
Once  again  Congress  has  a  chance,  at  very 
little  cort  to  the  taxpayer,  to  secure  this 
heritage  of  forest,  river,  and  wildlife  by  a 
speedy  enactment  of  the  national  wilder- 
ness protection  bill  now  reintroduced  by 
Senator  AifnEBsoN. 

As  Mr.  Anderso?:  noted  In  presenting  the 
measure,  it  has  been  5  years  since  the  first 
wilderness  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
HTTMPHJtrr;  through  two  Congresses  and  four 
printed  volumes  of  testimony  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  consid- 
ered such  a  bill.  "Objections,  eliminations 
•  •  •  and  the  inclusion  of  varlotis  special 
provisions."  There  should  be  no  responsible 
op(>08ltlon  to  the  Senator's  new  bill. 

The  measure  Is  not  a  sweeping  change.  It 
envisages  no  reorganization  of  present  land 
agencies;  no  new  bureaus  would  be  created. 
It  merely  sets  aside  certain  wilderness  areas, 
unspoiled  by  manmade  changes,  in  peri>etu- 
Ity.  There  are  ample  safeguards  for  cattle 
gracing  and  Industrial  Interests  and  pro- 
vision for  periodic  review  of  the  wilderness 
tracts. 

Indeed,  all  the  lands  that  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  wilderness  use  and  protection  are 
already  within  established  national  forests, 
parks,  or  refuges.  They  make  up  only  5 
percent  of  the  Federal  lands.  This  bill  is.  in 
reality,  only  the  beginning  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  future,  but  It  is  the  necessary  first 
step.  Unless  lawmakers  act  soon  much  of 
the  opportunity  for  preservation  of  these 
natural  havens  snd  retreats  will  be  forever 
lost. 

STAnsfQCT  ST  SursTOs  HmntT  H.  Httkphket 
BcrosK  TSK  BrjUAtt  CoMMrrnx  oh  Intkkiob 

aXD  IlfSULiAK  AFTAHS,  IN  SUPPORT  OF  S.  174, 

To    EsTABUSH     A     Natidnai,    WnjoaiNxas 
rsTicMf  Ststku.  rt'vutMT  28,  1961 


ICr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
X  thank  you  very  much  for  this  privilege  of 
testifying  in  support  of  the  wHdemess  bill, 
8.  174,  and  I  commend  especially  Senator 
AifBESSOM  for  his  leadership  in  developing 
this  legislation  and  advancing  Its  considera- 
tkm.  I  an  proud  to  be  a  eoeponsor  of  this 
Important  measure. 

This  is  an  esuellent  measmv,  one  that 
should  make  sure  that  some  ports  of  America 
may  always  remain  unspoiled  and  beautiful 


In  their  own  natural  way,  uutrammeled  by 
men  and  unmarred  by  machinery.  I  am 
happy  to  be  among  Its  cosponsors.  It  is  a 
measure  that  gives  expression  to  a  policy 
which  has  long  been  a  reality  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people  but  has 
never  yet  been  emt>odled  In  legislation.  If 
these  hearings  lead — as  I  believe  they  should 
and  trust  they  will — to  the  enactment  of  this 
congressional  charter  for  wilderness,  this  oc- 
casion will  long  be  looked  upon  as  one  with 
historic  significance. 

After  the  conference  on  northwest  wilder- 
ness held  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  In  April  of 
1966,  when  we  were  developing  a  wilderness 
bill  in  draft  form  for  the  first  time  and  sub- 
mitting it  for  criticism  and  suggestions — 2 
months  before  Its  first  Introduction — one  of 
the  participants  In  the  conference  wrote  me 
a  letter  and  said:  "The  proposal  to  establLsh 
a  national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
m  which  your  role  is  so  prominent,  was  pre- 
.«ented  to  us  and  talked  about  In  great  detail 
at  the  conference  banquet — its  first  unveiling 
before  the  general  public.  Then,  and  all  the 
f;-»Ilowlng  d;iy."  said  this  letter,  "there  was 
f  n-iethinR  that  made  us  sense  that  we  were 
p  irtic  patlng  In  an  event  of  .special  slgnlfl- 
csnce." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  feel  that  way 
here  today.  After  a  decade  of  earnest  study 
o'.i  the  part  of  organizations  and  individuals 
devoted  to  the  public  Interest  In  preserving 
some  of  the  remnants  of  primeval  America 
that  are  still  within  our  keeping  as  citizen^, 
we  undertook  some  5  years  ago  to  formulate 
a  legislative  program  that  would  accomplish 
our  preservation  purposes  without  riamagtng 
any  other  puhUc  program  or  sacrificing  any 
other  existing  interests.  For  4  years,  through 
two  Congresses,  this  measure  has  been  sub- 
ected  to  hearings,  criticisms,  revisions,  and 
reintroductions.  We  now  have  in  Senator 
Anderson's  S.  174  the  culmination  of  all  this 
that  has  gone  before,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend this  bill  iieartily  and  urge  that  it  be 
promptly  and  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

The  consideration  that  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  your  colleagues  are  now  so  ear- 
nestly giving  this  proposal  Is  a  signifikcant 
contribution  to  the  conservation  history  of 
this  country,  and  I  do  Indeed  feel  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  a  participant. 

IN  THE  NICK  or  TIME 

Four  years  ago  when  I  addressed  the  first 
hearing  on  this  meastire,  I  had  the  feeling 
that  we  were  approaching  this  undertaking 
Just  In  the  nick  of  time.  I  was  convinced 
then  that  th?  chance  to  provide  for  wilder- 
ness preservation  without  interfering  with 
other  programs  win  not  last  very  kmg.  Pour 
years  later  I  feel  this  even  more  strongly  and 
consider  It  fortunste  that  our  opportunity 
is  still  as  good  as  it  is.  We  should  indeed  act 
promptly. 

Oxir  conservation  situation  becomes  con- 
stantly more  difficult.  Those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  who  are  vitally  interested  are  In- 
deed worried,  and  with  good  cause.  We  see 
the  pressure  that  is  coming,  and,  as  elected 
reyM-esentatlveB,  we  see  our  duty  to  do  some- 
thing before  all  the  horses  have  been  driven 
out  of  all  our  bams.  There  seems  to  be  a 
crisis  every  day  in  the  world  which  we  live, 
and  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  change 
this  is  by  looking  ahead  and  taking  timely 
action. 

That  is  what  this  wilderness  bill  proposes 
to  do.  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  crisis 
has  engulfed  ns,  we  can,  torough  this  legis- 
lation, make  secure  the  preservation  of  these 
areas  that  do  now,  In  effect,  constitute  our 
national  wilderness  system — the  areas  that 
are  new,  tn  fact,  handled  as  wUdemess,  even 
though  they  serve  other  and  consistent  pur- 
poses, also.  Doing  that  now  means  providing 
security  for  what  we  already  have,  perpetuat- 
ing the  multiple-purpose  programs  we  now 
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have  on  those  arMW.  and  making  sure  that 
multiple  pvirpose  on  the«e  lands  always  In- 
cludes wlldemeea  pwseryatlon. 


OUK  ItrM^f*""  OPPOKTVNITY 

Let  me  hasten  to  amphaslze  that  the 
situation  which  puts  us  under  such  a  press- 
ing obligation  to  provide  wilderness  protec- 
tion also  still  prsaents  us  a  remarkably  rich 
opportunity. 

It  la  indeed  fortunate  that,  after  the  cen- 
turies we  have  spent  In  developing  this  con- 
tinent, we  do  still  have  some  large  areas  oX 
wilderness.  It  Is  doubly  fortunate  that  many 
of  these  areas  are  federally  owned  and  are 
alBO  Included  in  parks,  forests,  or  refuges, 
or  other  kinds  of  reeervatlons  within  which 
the  wilderness  has  so  far  been  preserved  In 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  reserva- 
tions. 

Some  48  or  so  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments have  within  them  unspoiled  areas 
large  enough  to  be  called  wilderness.  I 
estimate  that  some  30  or  so  of  the  national 
wildUXe  refugee  and  ranges  do.  too.  Within 
the  national  forceta  there  are  some  82  areas 
that  have  been  dealgnated  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  protection  as  wilderness. 

Putting  all  theee  together,  we  have  150  or 
so  areas  of  wilderness  in  Federal  ownership 
that  are  also  inalde  areas  within  which 
wilderness  can  be  preaerved  consistently  with 
other  purposes,  aa  part  of  what  might  be 
called  a  multipurpoae  wilderness  preserva- 
tion program. 

ntoTzcnoN  av  law  needed 

At  present,  however,  there  Is  no  law  of 
Congress  which  protects  these  areas  of 
wilderness  as  wUdcmees.  although  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  passed  last 
year  does  make  plain  that  the  preservation 
of  wilderness  within  the  national  forests 
has  congressional  endorsement,  and  wilder- 
ness preservation  is  indeed  an  assumed  pur- 
pose of  our  national  parks. 

Even  In  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, however,  the  pressures  for  roads  and 
nonwllderness  recreational  and  ttiurlst  de- 
velopments threaten  in  many  places  to  de- 
stroy the  primeval  back-country  wilderness. 
In  the  national  forests,  the  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  and  canoe  areas  have  been  set  up 
administratively  and  could  be  abolished  or 
greatly  reduced  by  a  future  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  fact,  none  of  our  Federal 
wilderness  has  the  protection  which  Congress 
could  give  by  providing  for  wilderness  preser- 
vation as  a  national  policy  applied  to  a  defi- 
nite system  of 


PAST  or  AM  OVnAIX  PaOGRAM 


This  wildemeae  bill  will  provide  this 
needed  protection,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  intefl^ated  without  violence  into  the  land- 
management  poUeiee  and  programs  that 
have  already  been  so  carefully  developed. 
This  bin  shows  how  we  still  can  preserve  In 
America  an  adequate  system  of  wilderness 
areas  without  sacrificing  any  other  program. 
But  there  will  not  long  be  any  such  areas 
unless  we  do  deliberately  preserve  them  as 
wilderness.  So  I  consider  this  program  both 
readily  feasible  and  also  urgent. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  as  easy  to  accom- 
plish as  it  Is  important.  It  will  be  part  of 
an  overall  land-managenient  program  that 
encompasses  also  our  other  needs. 

There  need  be  no  essential  conflict  No 
area  now  devoted  to  any  economic  purpose, 
or  to  any  other  development  program.  Is 
withdrawn  from  Ita  use  by  this  legislation. 
The  proposed  leglalatlon.  rather.  Is  based  on 
the  understanding  that  we  in  America  still 
have  the  opportunity  for  preserving  wilder- 
ness while  at  the  same  time  meeting,  out- 
side our  wildemeae  reserves,  all  our  needs 
for  commodltlea  and  for  developed  recrea- 
tion areas.  It  la.  for  example,  in  no  sense 
In  conflict  with,  or  In  competition  with. 
foreatry    for    timber    and    other    economic 


products  On  the  contrary,  foresters  are 
among  those  upon  whom  our  wlldernesa  pro- 
gram Is,  In  reality,  dependent  for  Its  success 

If  ever  the  American  people  coine  to  the 
borders  of  our  wilderness  areas  with  a  need 
for  timber  that  cannot  be  met  elsewhere, 
then  our  wilderness  areas  will  be  doomed 

Thu."»,  It  Is  to  the  foresters  of  America, 
and  to  their  effective  programs  for  sustained 
yield  cutting  on  their  prtKluctlon  forests, 
that  we  must  lixjli  for  success  In  wilderness 
preserv.itlon 

We  recognize  this,  and  we  face  our  pro- 
gram In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with 
a  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  intelUgeut 
foresters    of    America    for    support 

Similarly,  we  contempt. ite  cooperation  and 
integration  with  other  enterprises  that  may 
likewise  be  inconsistent  within  a  wilderness 
and  yet  ihorouKhly  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  wilderness  a.s  a  part  of  an 
overall  program 

IMPORTANCE    or    OTHER    PaoGRAMS    RESPECTED 

Not  only  in  a  general  or  overall  sense,  but 
also,  specifically,  with  regard  to  each  area 
Involved,  this  proposal  is  one  that  respects 
the  importance  of  other  prt>grams.  It  Is 
a  multiple-purpose  wilderness  program 
Every  area  Included  In  the  proposed  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  Is  now  serv- 
ing some  other  purpose,  or  purposes,  con- 
sistent with  the  continued  protection  of  the 
area  as  wilderness  Under  this  legislation, 
these  areas  will  continue  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses, and  they  will  be  administered  by  the 
same   agencies  that  now   handle   them. 

The  central  concept  of  this  measure,  as  I 
see  It,  Is  that  our  present  areas  of  wilderness 
can  be  preserved  within  the  existing  land- 
management  pattern  if  the  preservation 
purp>ose  is  made  a  matter  of  fundamental 
policy. 

lUither  than  upsetting  the  multiple-use 
program  of  the  Forest  Service,  for  example, 
this  legislation  should  help  prevent  the  up- 
set that  would  result  If  the  wilderness  areas 
are  not  protected  from  the  uses  that  would 
destroy  them  as  wilderness. 

As  to  national  park  and  monument  areas 
to  be  Included,  the  bill  gives  added  protec- 
tion as  wilderness  for  the  portions  not  needed 
for  roads  and  accommodations  and  yet  sets 
no  limitation  on  the  portions  that  may  be 
designated  for  such  use.  as  needed  Park 
areas  will  continue  to  8cr\c  park  purposes. 
Just  as  forest  areas  will  continue  to  serve 
forest  purposes. 

The  areas  In  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  to  be  Included  will  continue  to  serve 
their  wildlife  purposes  Some  wilderness  Is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  native 
species  of  wilderness  wildlife  This  meas- 
ure, accordingly,  will  help  Insure  our  having 
a  few  areas  devoted  primarily  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  wildlife  through  the  protection 
of  their  wilderness  environment 

Thus  for  every  area  to  be  Included  In  this 
system,  wilderness  preservation  will  be  an 
aspect  of  Its  management  for  some  other 
concurrent    purpose. 

NO  SPECIAL-USE  PRIVILEGES 

I  might  also  emphasize  this  In  the  nega- 
tive, by  pointing  out  that  the  bill  does 
not  establish  any  special-use  privilege,  nor 
does  It  provide  for  any  special  users  Rather 
than  being  concerned  with  any  special  use 
or  user.  It  relates  Instead  to  the  character 
of  the  areas  Involved  Hunting,  for  ex- 
ample, although  It  is  not  mentioned  In  the 
bill,  win  continue  to  be  a  major  recreation 
within  many  national  forest  units  of  the 
system  and  will  be  prohibited  In  national 
parks.  Wherever  there  Is  hunting.  It  will 
be  wilderness  hunting.  That  Is  the  force 
of  this  measure. 

Usee  of  aU  the  various  kinds  of  lands 
Involved  will  continue  to  vary  The  com- 
mon concern  Is  that  wUdemees  conditions 
will  persist,  whatever  the  uses. 


A    WILDERNESS    POLICY 

The   f^rst   achievement  of  this   bill.  In  m) 
opinion,  will  be  Us  establishment  of  a  clear 
cut  national  policy  for  preserving,  for  both 
the  present  and  the  future,  some  of  what  re- 
mains of  our  resource  of  wilderness.    In  Iin*> 
with  such  a  policy,  the  Congress  as  I  read  the 
bill,  gives  sanction  to  the  policies  and  pro 
grsuns   of   the   Agriculture   and   Interior   De-< 
partments  under  whose  wise  administration 
our  great   resource   of  wilderness  has  so  faf 
been  preserved.     And  the  measure  provides  a 
way   whereby   this   policy   and   this  sanction 
can  take  effect  In  a  practical  program. 

THE     SYSTEM 

I  view  as  of  central  Importance  In  this 
Pribram  the  establishment  of  the  national 
wilderness  pre.servatlon  system,  to  be  made 
up  of  areas  of  primeval  America  that  are 
still  wilderness  and  In  Federal  ownership  and 
capable  of  being  kept  that  way  without  in- 
terfering with  other  present  purposes  now 
being  served  by  these  lands.  This  will  not 
mean  any  transfer  of  areas  from  one  agency 
of  government  to  another,  nor  any  change  of 
Jurisdiction.  No  new  land-admtnlsterlng 
agency  will  be  created. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
n.itlonal  wilderness  preservation  system  will 
be  made  up  of  areas  that  are  already  in 
Federal  ownership  and  are  already  within 
parks,  forests,  or  refuges 

Each  cuch  area  will  remain  as  at  present, 
park,  forest,  or  refuge,  as  It  Is  now  adminis- 
tered. It  will  continue  to  serve  the  multiple 
purposes  It  now  serves  and  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  same  agency  that  now  protects 
It  The  difference  will  lie  on  the  fact  that 
from  now  on  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
over  any  areas  within  this  system  will  have 
the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  Congress 
and  the  legal  responsibility  for  preserving 
the  area's  wilderness  character.  It  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  other  pur- 
poses continue  to  be  served  In  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  damage  to  the  wilderness. 

Each  such  area  will  thus  come  under  spe- 
cial protection  as  part  of  the  Nation's  still 
unspoiled  heritage  of  the  primeval. 

PROPER    USE 

Be.sides  giving  expression  to  a  national 
(x>licy  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
>f  a  wilderness  preservation  sjrstem.  this  bill 
.ilso  describes  and  provides  for  the  proper 
ii.se  of  the  are<u  of  wilderness  It  Is  designed' 
to  preserve. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize again  that  this  propoeal  Is  not  one 
for  any  special-use  or  sjjecial-prlvllege  leg- 
islation. 

The  first  and  topic  sentence  of  the  section 
of  this  bill  that  relates  to  uses  of  the  areas 
within  this  system  (sec.  0)  expresses  a  key 
concept  In  this  proposal  It  states  firmly 
that  "nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  inter- 
preted as  Interfering  with  the  purpoees 
stated  In  Uie  establishment  of.  or  pertain- 
ing to.  any  national  park  or  monument  or 
other  unit  of  the  national  p«u-k  system,  or 
any  forest,  wildlife  refuge,  game  range,  or 
other  area  Involved,  except  that  any  agency 
administering  any  area  within  the  wilder- 
ness system  shall  be  responsible  for  preserv- 
ing the  wilderness  character  of  the  area  and 
shall  so  administer  such  area  for  such  other 
purpoees  as  also  to  preserve  Ita  wilderness 
character" 

Under  this  proposed,  for  example,  the  parts 
of  the  national  forests  Involved  would  con- 
tinue under  the  same  kind  oi  administra- 
tion they  now  have.  Grazing  permits,  for 
instance,  could  be  continued  as  at  present. 
The  basic  multiple  purpoees  of  the  national 
forests  would  be  maintained. 

NaUonal  parks,  national  wildlife  refugee, 
and  any  other  areas  would  also,  as  already 
pointed  out.  continue  to  serve  their  own 
distinctive  purpoees. 


No  use  prlvilegee  of  any  kind  will  be 
created  by  this  proposed  law.  lite  only 
added  respotuilhillty  of  each  admlnlsterlBg 
agency  will  be  to  see  that  the  anas  in  the 
hystem  under  ita  JitrlaiUction  remains  «ttd- 
erneas — as  they  now  are.  I  reiterate,  this 
bill  deals  only  with  preserving  wUdemess 
u.<!  such  In  connection  with  various  other 
land  U8es  and  does  not  create  any  "special 
privilege."  or  provide  for  only  qieelal  users. 

CONCLUSIOIf 

Our  civilization  moves  fast.  Our  popula- 
tion preesures  are  growing.  Ttit  tlftiie  when 
we  still  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  wlldemees  without  hav- 
ing to  interfere  with  oCher  programs  wtll 
not  be  with  us  long.  I  urge  prompt  and 
sympathetic  cocslderation  of  this  bUl. 

This  Is  a  far-reaching,  carefully  thought- 
out  proposal.  It  deeerves  and  requires  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  canssmed  with 
the  values  that  we  place  on  our  wUdemess. 

At  the  1964  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Poresters,  Dr.  James  P. 
OUllgan.  then  a  member  of  tbm  forsstzy 
d^artment  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural 
and  MeohantcaJ  College.  tpt*lf*fg  on  wild- 
erness preservation,  commented  as  loUows: 

"Wilderness  Eupporters  have  been  ohlelly 
defense  minded,  rushing  to  prevent  devel- 
opments that  may  have  been  carefully  drawn 
and  justified.  The  majority  aC  arecui  now 
called  wilderness  exist  because  recreational 
or  Industrial  development  hatve  not,  as  y«t. 
been  eoonocnicaUy  feasible.  If  there  ware 
well-deflned  purposes  and  plans  Xor  a  na- 
tional wUdemess  system  which  oould  gen- 
erate common  support,  the  'wlldemess  move" 
ment  might  wen  be  irrepreesible.  As  It  Is. 
the  disagreement  among  wOdesnees  propo- 
nents Is  a  highly  tmportant  deterrent  to 
wUdemeas  pissstiatlou  In  thla  ecnrntrf." 

Here  Is  a  bill  which  I  trust  can  generate 
common  support  and  flnnly  sstahUA  a 
sound  wndemess  preservation  policy  and 
program. 

OFFICE  OP  INTKRNATIONAL 
TRAVEL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ifi-.  President,  I 
oommend  the  Senate  for  it«  aetiaB  tan  re- 
gard to  the  Office  of  Intemtional 
Travel,  the  legislation  sponaored  togr  the 
Senator  from  Washlngtam  [Mr. 
MagnusonI,  the  chalrmaB  of  tint  Oom- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreicn  Com- 
merce 

Mr.  President,  in  a  reeoit  menage  to 
CongresB.  the  President  stated  fonigB 
travel  to  the  United  States  ropresenti  a 
large  potential  market  whieh  is  TiitnaUy 
untapped. 

Facts  made  availahle  by  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commorce  Com- 
mittee show  that  Amerieans  v?«nt  $L2 
billion  more  abroad  last  year  than  for- 
eign visitors  spent  in  the  Untted  States. 

It  is  my  hope  Congress  will  pass  leg- 
islation establishing  an  Office  of  Inter- 
national Travel  under  the  ComnMree 
Department  which  will  be  designed  to 
promote  and  advertise  Amerlea  as  well  •• 
laimch  a  program  to  relax  restrictioDS 
on  requirements  for  visas.  We  must 
make  it  attractiTe  and  easier  for  inker- 
national  travelers  to  come  to  America. 
The  Senate  has  acted  to  implement  this 
program. 

In  keeping  with  the  President's  urgent 
efforts  to  bring  foreign  tourist  spaKlIng 
to  America,  I  want  to  commend  the  CItU 
Aeronautics  Board  for  its  resent  pro- 
posed policy  which  will  permit  eer- 
Uficated  and  otherwise  qualified  supple- 


mental air  carriers  to  exploit  the  inter- 
national charter  market  without  undue 
delays  and  preflight  board  consideration 
and  approval. 

According  to  the  supplemental  Airline 
Trade  Association,  the  Supplemental 
Air  Carrier  Conference,  these  certificated 
carriers  have  already  started  plans  to 
stimulate  and  promote  air  charters  from 
foreign  cities  to  the  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  travel  ofHces  by 
the  Commerce  Department  in  major  for- 
eign cities  will  become  a  vital  factor  in 
keeping  a  brisk  flow  of  tourists  coming 
to  our  country.  Such  offices  will  also 
represent  a  key  impetus  for  return  flights 
for  American  charter  carriers,  as  well  as 
our  regular  flag  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUnONAL 
AMENDMENT  RELATING  TO  THE 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ELECTORS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
81st  Congress  and  in  every  succeeding 
congress  I  have  introduced  for  several 
other  Senators  and  myself  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment regarding  the  qualifications  of 
electors  participating  In  the  election  of 
dectlre  Federal  officials,  including  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. This  resolution,  in  substance, 
has  proposed  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  prohibit  the  imposition  of  a 
poll  tax  or  other  tax  or  any  property 
qnallflcatlon  as  a  prerequisite  for  quali- 
fying to  vote  for  elected  Federal  officials. 
The  control  of  State  and  local  elections 
would  be  left  to  the  States. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  resolution 
by  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  the  81st,  83d,  84th, 
and  86th  Congresses.  In  1956  and  1959 
such  subcommittees  recommended  that 
It  be  favorably  reported  by  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  On  February  2.  I960, 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  16,  incor- 
porated this  proposal  Into  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  then  pending,  relating  to 
House  vacancies,  and  passed  the  amend- 
ed resolution  by  a  vote  of  70  to  18.  For 
tactical  reasons,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  deleted  the  poll  tax  provi- 
sion from  the  resolution.  However. 
Chairman  Ehaitttel  Cellxr.  in  a  state- 
ment on  the  House  floor,  reported  in  the 
CoiTGRKssioNAL  RxcGRi),  volume  106,  part 
10.  pages  12S56-I2557.  pledged  his  full 
support  for  this  amendment  during  this 
the  87th  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  in  rein- 
troducing this  joint  resolutlcm  today,  I 
am  joined  by  the  following  distinguished 
Swators  as  cosponsors:  Senators  Kx- 
vsuyn,  Lows  of  IjouLsiana.  Smathxbs, 
Yassokoitsb.  and  HiraiPBRXT. 


We  sponsors  of  this  joint  resolution 
strongly  believe  ttiat  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  be  speed- 
ily submitted  by  this  Congress  to  the 
States  for  ratification,  and,  if  so  sub- 
mitted, we  believe, it  will  be  quickly  rati- 
fied by  at  least  the  required  3£  States. 
Because  we  are  so  sure  that  the  requisite 
number  of  States  would  speedily  ratify 
the  proposed  amendment,  we  are  quite 
agreeable  to  any  reasonable  time  limit 
for  its  consideration  and  ratification  by 
the  various  States.  ^ 

The  poll  tax  requirement,  now  limited 
to  five  States,  namely  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Virginia, 
has  been  accorded  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  it  deserves.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  amount  of  poU  tax 
now  required  to  be  paid  in  the  several 
States  is  so  small  as  to  impose  only  a 
slight  economic  obstacle  for  any  cltixen 
who  desires  to  qualify  to  cast  a  ballot 
This  requirwnent  operates,  of  course, 
equally  on  citizens  of  all  races  and  colors 
and  is  generally  subject  to  Important 
c>:?inptions  which  limit  its  application. 
.swch  as  the  exemption  of  veterans,  of 
\vomen,  and  of  citizens  beyond  a  certain 
i.ge.  Nevertheless  the  question  has  re- 
mained a  vexing  one. 

Many  good  citizens  have  indicated 
their  feeling  that  this  subject  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  passage  of 
a  Federal  statute  rather  than  through 
the  adoption  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment.  Many  Senatmrs,  of  whom 
I  am  one.  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  without  any  au- 
thority whatsoever  to  defd  with  this  sub- 
ject matter  except  by  the  suhmtsslon  for 
ratification  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment.  Our  position  is  concurred 
in  by  many  able  constitutional  lawyers 
from  every  section  of  the  Nation,  who 
believe  and  contend  that  the  only  legal 
way  to  deal  with  this  questton,  other 
than  through  action  by  the  States  them- 
selves, is  by  Federal  constitutional 
amendment,  and  that  action  through 
Federal  statute  would  clearly  violate  the 
provisions  of  article  I,  section  2  and  of 
the  17th  amendm«it  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, both  of  which  state  that  electors 
for  Federal  officials  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  ntimerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislature. 

The  Introducers  of  the  proposed 
amendment  are  exceedingly  anxious  that 
it  be  acted  upon  speedily  and  favorably 
by  the  Congress  so  that  this  subject 
matter,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
such  long  controversy  and  fruitless  de- 
bate, may  be  quickly  submitted  to  the 
jury  of  the  States,  where  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  promptly  ratified.  We 
feel  that  such  a  conclusion  of  this  long- 
standing controversy  is  decidedly  In  the 
interest  of  sound  democratic  govern- 
ment and  stronger  unity  among  all  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

For  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Senators  whom  I  have  named.  I  now 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  prtq^osing 
the  said  constitutional  amendment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  thia  poini  as 
part  of  xajf  remarkSk  and  that  the  joint 
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resolution  lie  oa  the  desk  until  March  6. 
in  order  to  glre  an  opportunity  for  other 
Senators  to  coaponaor  It.        

The  PREBZDINa  OWflCKK.  The 
Joint  resolutlan  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recobs  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  tlie  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  joint  readution  (S.J.  Res.  58) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  quallflcations  of  electors,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Holland  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tJhe  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asaemtled.  That  the  following 
article  la  hereby  propooed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  ir  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  sereral  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 

"Sectiom  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  TOtc  In  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  electors  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative In  Oongrses.  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll 
tax  or  other  tax  or  to  meet  any  property 
quallflcatlon. 

"Sk.  a.  Nothing  In  this  article  shaU  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  any  provision  of 
law  denying  the  right  to  vote  to  paupers 
or  persons  supported  at  public  expense  or 
by  charitable  institutions. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  approproprlate 
legislation." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  lie  on  the  table  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  until  the  session 
of  Monday  of  next  week,  to  give  any 
Senators  who  may  wish  to  become  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Joint  resolution  the  op- 
portunity to  Indicate  that  desire. 

Those  of  us  who  sponsor  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  will  welcome 
the  added  sponsorship  of  any  additional 
Senators  whose  convictions  are  in  ac- 
cord with  ours  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
distinguished  frl«id  from  Texas,  and  I 
wish  to  express  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  my  appreciation  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  Joining  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  I  think  Is  important. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  words. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution 
proposing  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  OQ  this  subject  made  by  the 
distinguished  seolor  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  to  commend  him  for  his  long 
and  tireless  work  to  remove  restrictions 
on  voting  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  kind  comment  of  the  Senator 


from  Texas.     I  gladly  yield  the  floor  lo 
him 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  In  the 
1960  presidential  election  that  five  of 
the  seven  States  which  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  citizens  voting  are  States 
which  still  require  purchase  of  a  poll  tax 
as  a  ticket  to  the  voting  booth. 

The  1960  Election  Score  Board,  a 
highly  informative  booklet  prepared 
by  the  American  Heritage  Foundation, 
shows  that  my  own  home  State  of 
Texas  ranked  down  tr  44th  place  among 
the  States  with  only  43.3  percent  of  ci- 
vilians of  voting  age  casting  a  ballot. 
Other  States  where  payment  of  a  poll 
tax  is  a  prerequisite  for  qualifying  to 
vote  ranked  low  also. 

That  is  tnie  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  the  highest  interest  In  my 
State  that  ever  obtained  In  any  presi- 
dential election.  The  Democratic  nom- 
inees received  the  highest  number  of 
popular  votes  that  any  Democratic 
nominee  had  ever  received  in  my  State. 
The  Republican  nominet- ;.  likewise,  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  that 
any  Republican  nominee  had  ever  re- 
ceived in  my  State  The  Republican 
nominees  in  1960  received  a  larger  popu- 
lar vote  than  President  Elsenhower  had 
received  in  the  previous  election,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that,  among  other  things, 
he  had  been  bom  in  my  State  How- 
ever, only  43.3  percent  of  the  civilians  of 
voting  age  in  my  State  cast  a  ballot, 
despite  the  high  interest  in  my  State, 
particularly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  native 
son  was  on  the  ballot. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  poll  tax 
Is  by  any  means  entirely  responsible 
for  the  lamentable  failure  of  many  to 
participate  in  our  Incomparable  system 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. But  It  Is  to  point  out  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  poll  tax  is  one  of 
the  several  barriers  to  voting,  and  it 
should  be  removed. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  idea 
that  having  to  pay  $1.50  or  $1.75  for  a 
poll  tax  in  January  keeps  people  from 
the  polls  in  July  or  November.  But 
let  us  consider  this  matter.  If  you  were 
head  of  one  of  the  thousands  of  low 
income  families  in  Texas,  with  weekly 
pay  of  $30  or  $40  or  less,  what  week 
would  you  feel  like  you  could  spend  $1.75. 
or  $3.50  for  yourself  and  your  wife,  for 
poll  taxes?  You  know,  $3.50  will  buy 
meat  and  potatoes  and  beans  for  several 
meals  for  a  family  that  is  barely  getting 
along.  Right  now  we  have  too  many 
families  in  Texas  and  America  who 
cannot  find  the  Jobs  they  need  even  to 
earn  the  necessities  of  life. 

Those  who  contend  the  poll  tax  Is  no 
barrier  to  voting  generally  admit  that 
it  may  keep  a  few  people  from  the  polls, 
but  they  say  it  is  no  serious  deterrent. 
I  disagree.  Like  most  Americans.  I 
consider  the  privilege  of  voting  to  be  our 
most  precious  heritage.  The  fact  that 
a  poll  tax  keeps  even  a  small  percent- 
age of  people  from  participation  in  their 
free  government  is  sufficient  grounds  for 
its  abolition,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  Joint  resolution,  which  I  am  co- 
8p(»isorlng.  under  leadership  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida,  would 
abolish  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  elections 


by  sound  constitutional  process.  The 
niutLer  would  be  submitted  to  each  of 
the  50  States  for  ratiflcation.  It  is  the 
consensus  that  once  Congress  acts  in 
this  fleld,  that  the  State  legislatures 
soon  will  move  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
in  State  elections. 

Over  many  years,  both  here  and  at 
the  State  level,  I  have  worked  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  poll  tax.  and  I  once  again 
assure  all  concerned  that  I  will  cooper- 
ate with  any  responsible  group  at  the 
State  level  to  remove  this  voting  limita- 
tion in  State  elections  as  well  as  for 
other  sound  election  law  reforms. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  many  Sena- 
tors, both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
supporting  this  proposal  that  it  will 
receive  prompt  action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
wLsh  again  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  He  is  com- 
pletely right  in  his  feeling  that  the  vote 
in  his  own  State  would  show  a  great 
increase  following  the  removal  of  this 
handicap,  the  poll  tax.  I  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  our  experience  In  the  State 
which  I  represent  in  part. 

In  1937.  as  a  member  of  the  State 
senate.  I  participated  In  the  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  requirement  for  all  voting.  Just 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
has  stated  the  hope  that  his  State  may 
do.  Immediately.  In  my  State,  participa- 
tion in  elections  at  all  levels  was  stepped 
up.  It  was  shown  clearly  that  this  was 
not  a  racial  matter — because  the  in- 
creased voter  participation  occurred 
both  with  respect  to  our  white  citizens 
and  our  colored  citizens.  There  was  an 
Immediate  Increase  in  l)oth  the  number 
of  participants  and  the  percentage  of 
participants. 

What  was  even  better,  there  was  an 
immediate  disappearance  of  certain  bad 
practices  In  connection  with  control  of 
votes  by  the  payment  of  poll  taxes,  which 
had  been  prevalent  in  only  a  few  coun- 
ties in  our  State. 

I  believe  that  every  observer  in  our 
State  since  that  time  has  joined  in  the 
statement  that  not  only  has  there  been 
greater  participation  in  our  elections,  but 
that  they  have  also  been  cleaner  and 
freer  from  any  thought  of  control  by 
any  group. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH.  The  sUtement 
just  made  by  the  dlstingxiished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  with  reference  to 
the  actual  experience  in  another  State 
following  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 
strengthens  my  determination  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  shall  support  efforts,  as  I  have 
in  the  past,  to  amend  our  own  Constitu- 
tion to  eliminate  poll  taxes  in  our  State 
elections.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  with  respect  to  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  eliminate 
poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections.  This  is 
a  constructive,  responsible  approach  to 
a  very  serious  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  for  many  years  pursued 
this  course,  at  a  time  when  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota  was  pursuing  a  course 
related  to  the  legislative  approach.  I 
may  well  still  prefer  the  legislative  ap- 
proach, but  I  do  feel  that  any  doubt 
as  to  constitutionality,  if  there  is  such 
doubt,  would  be  resolved  by  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  approach. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  indicated 
tlie  importance  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  and  the  integrity  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  I  am  happy  to  Join 
both  Senators. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  warmly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  joining  in 
our  effort.  I  appreciate  his  Joinder,  and 
I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  most  helpful. 

On  the  second  point  the  Senator  has 
made.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  a  practical  point  of  view;  namely,  last 
year  it  wsis  demonstrated  that  this  meas- 
ure can  be  brought  to  a  vote  In  the 
Senate  and  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
much  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
vote. 

We  have  found,  from  previous  experi- 
ences when  we  discussed  the  statutory 
handling  of  this  problem,  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  it  possible  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Here  is  a  measure  at  which  nobody  can 
cavil  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and 
where  the  problem,  once  submitted  to 
the  States,  is  left  to  the  "Jury  of  the 
States."  which  our  Founding  FathM-s 
thought  should  be  the  last  word  of  au- 
thority on  a  question  of  such  importance 
as  to  be  included  within  the  CtMistitu- 
tlon. 

I  certainly  am  happy  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  joined  as  a  cosponsor.  I  wel- 
come his  association,  and  I  welcome  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  any  other  Senator 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  should  say  that  at  this  stage  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  gain  joint  sponsor- 
ships on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
simply  because  I  had  not  expected  to 
have  other  joiners  than  the  little  group 
of  us  from  the  South;  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  when  he  found  we  were 
about  to  introduce  the  joint  resolution, 
came  forward  as  a  volunteer.  I  i4H>re- 
ciate  that,  and  I  welcome  him  Just  as 
warmly  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  wel- 
come him.  because  I  know  what  a 
doughty  fighter  he  is  when  he  becomes 
interested  in  a  cause,  as  he  is  in  this 
one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Many  of  us  who 
have  been  so-called  advocates  of  civil 
rights  have,  I  believe,  a  responsibility, 
when  a  practical  proposal  such  as  this 
has  been  presented  and  is  before  us,  to 
support  it.  It  may  not  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  some  of  the  advocates. 
but  I  know  that  if  we  can  pass  it,  we 
will  have  done  everything  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

Frankly.  I  think  the  time  for  talk  on 
the  subject  of  eliminating  poll  taxes  is 
over.  I  think  we  need  action.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  perseverance  and  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  his  excellent  per- 
formance in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  treatment  under  the 
law.  I  have  cast  my  votes  for  bills  under 
the  legislative  process  to  attain  those 
ends.  Also,  on  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  told  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I  enthusiastically  supp>orted 
the  proposal  which  he  offered.  I  simply 
want  him  to  know  that  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted, once  again,  to  do  what  I  can 
to  speed  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  on 
its  way;  and  If.  under  the  circumstances 
which  obtain  at  this  moment,  my  name 
might  indicate  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
this  matter,  I  should  be  happy  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosix>nsor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  only  do  I  wel- 
come the  Senator;  I  welcome  him 
warmly.  I  say  to  him  and  to  the  Nation 
that  when  we  can  get  California  and 
Florida  to  pull  together,  something  is 
apt  to  have  to  give. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  That  goes  for  my 
friend,  his  able  colleague  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI,  and  also,  I  must  say, 
for  those  grapefruit  which  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  eat  from  time  to  time 
when  I  am  unable  to  get  any  of  the 
citrus  which  my  own  State  is  able  to 
produce. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Again  I  compliment 
the  Senator  from  California  upon  the 
excellent  judgment  he  has  shown. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  that 
Minne.sota  will  be  glad  to  accept  citrus 
frcHn  either  State.     [Laughter.] 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  WAL- 
TER M.  MUMMA,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  resolution  coming  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McNamara  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  188^  coming 
over  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  was  read,  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  U.S., 

February  27,  1961. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  hae  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Waltzh  M.  Mumma,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  twenty- 
nine  Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   [Mr.    Clark  and   Mr.   Scott],   I 


submit  a  resolution  which  I  ask  to  have 
read,  and  for  which  I  ask  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Walter  M.  Mumma,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  second  resolving  clause  of 
the  re.solution.  the  Chair  appoints  the 
two  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Scott  1  as  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Representative 
Mum  MA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
ot  the  late  distinguished  Representative 
from  Pennsylvania,  Walter  M.  Mumma, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Thursday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  54  minutes 
p.m. )  the  Senate,  as  a  further  mark  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Representative  Muicma,  adjourned  until 
Thursday.  March  2,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  February  28. 1961 : 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations: 

Adlai  E,  Stevenson,  of  Ulinois. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick.  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  al- 
ternate representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations : 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

John  Howard  Morrow,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  P.  Noyes,  of  New  York. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
WUliam   B.   Macomber,   Jr.,   of  New   York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Norway. 

Department  or  Statz 
Philip  H.  Coombs,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
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Tb«  foIlowinc-nMued  parsons  to  the  offices 

Indicated: 

UiaziB  Natxohb 


Prancla  T.  P.  rttrapUm.  of  Mew  York,  to  be 
the  deputy  repr— Witatlve  of  the  United 
States  ot  Amerto*  to  tbs  United  Nattons  with 
ths  riAk  aiMl  statos  of  Ambassador  Kxtraor- 
dlnary  and  PlMi^^tsntlary.  and  a  deputy 
representatlTS  of  ttas  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  ths  Sscurlty  Co\mcU  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Jonathan  B.  <^»«g*»»«w  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  repreeenUUve  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  tb«  Trusteeehlp  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

SsctnuTiBS  axB  Szchangs  Commission 

WUbam  Luettas  Cary.  ot  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  ths  Securities  and  Exchange 
Cconmlsslon  for  ths  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  Juns  9.  IMl. 

J.  Allen  Frear.  ot  Delaware,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
J  me  5.  1»65. 

XZFOBT-lMPOBT    BaMK 

Charles  M.  Ifsrtwsther.  of  Alabama,  to  b« 
a  member  of  ths  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Natiomai.  Laaoa  Relations  Bo.\ao 

Prank  W.  McCuUoch  of  minols.  to  be  a 
member  of  ths  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
August  27.  1905. 

PxoKBAi.  HolU  Loan  Bank  Boaso 

Joseph  P.  Ifclfurray.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  ths  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  30. 19«1. 

GovKKNoa  or  ths  Vikgin  Islands 

Ralphael  M.  Palewonsky.  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  bs  Ooyemor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

DKTAanczNT  or  J u stick 

Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 

Attorney    General,    vice    Perry    W     Morton. 

resigned. 

Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr..  of  Uaryland.  to  be 

an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  Malcolm 

R.  Wllkey.  reslgnsd. 

The  foUowlng-named  persona  to  the  oflQces 

indicated : 

SSCUXinXS  AMD  EZCHANCK  COMMISSION 

William  Ludvis  Cary,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  ot  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  5,  1966. 

PzDBUO.  Bomb  Loan  Bank  Boaso 

Joseph  P.  IfelCurray.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  ths  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  tsrm  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30.  1965. 

Im  TBI  AaMT 

The  following-named  ofiDcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
sections  3284.  3300.  and  3307. 

To  be  major  generals 

liaj.  Oen.  Thomas  Jahn  Sands.  017521. 
Army  of  ths  Unltad  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Carson  Bullock. 
017635,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.3.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Francis  Regis  Seltz. 
017734,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Barksdale  Hamlett.  018143. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugb  Mackintosh.  017710. 
Army  of  tb«  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, UjS.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Orlando  Collette  Troxel.  Jr.. 
018487.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army) . 


Brig.  Gen.  Robert  John  Fleming.  Jr.. 
017095.  U.S.  Army. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  Granville  Dodge.  018072. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army> 

Ma].  Oen.  Charles  Edward  Beauchamp. 
0183S8.  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  U-3.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hiram  Dudley  Ives,  020509, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  William  Frederick  Caasldy, 
018354.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  briga- 
dier  general.    US     Army) 

MaJ.  Gen.  August  Schomburg.  018423, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, VB.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff. 
018438,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  US   Army) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Earle  Fremont  Cook.  018450, 
Army  of  the  United  State.s  i  brlg:\dler  gen- 
er.il.  U  .s   Army  i . 

To  be  mifor  genera!.  Medical  Corpt 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  WUlard  Tempel,  018284. 
Medical  Corps  (brigadier  general.  Medical 
Corps,   US    Army) 

To  be  brigadier  general* 

Brig.    Gen.    John    Joseph    DaTls.    018530, 

Army    of    the    United    Slates    (colonel.    UiJ. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  John  Tabb  Snodgrass,  029670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army  I . 

Brig  Gen.  George  Wilson  Power.  018691. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig  Gen  Harrison  .Man  Oerhardt.  018697. 
Army  of  the  L'lUted  Stales  (colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Ashton  Herbert  Manhart. 
018773.  Army  of  the  Unlt<*d  States  (colonel. 
US  Army) 

Brig  Gen.  John  Ramsey  Ptigh.  018790. 
Army  uf  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Arniy ) . 

Brig.  Gen  Charles  J'hn  Tlmmes.  029777. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  \5 S 
Array) . 

Brig  Gen  Irvln  Ixiula  Allen.  O29810.  Army 
of    the   United   States    (colonel,   US    Army) 

Brig.  Gen.  Alden  Klngsland  Sibley.  018964. 
Array  of  the  United  States  (Coi  >nel.  US 
Army). 

Brig  Gen  Lawrence  Joseph  Lincoln, 
018968.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Thomas  Honeycutt, 
018975,  Army  of  the  United  Stales  i  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  John  Gardner  Shlukle,  018979, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Alvln  Charles  Welllns;,  O18083. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  David  Warren  Gray.  018988. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Francis  Joseph  McNorrow, 
018995.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US  Army). 

Brig.  Gen  Theodore  John  Conway,  O19015. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  UB 
Army) . 

MaJ  Gen.  Chester  Arthur  Dahlen.  OltfOao. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig  Gen  Jimes  HUllard  Polk.  O19028, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Henry  Chase.  0 19095. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen  Edgar  Collins  Doleman,  019131, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Robert  Zlerath. 
019211.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Oraydon  Casper  WMmsn,  OlBMa. 
Army  of  the  United  Statss  (colonel.  U.8. 
Army  J . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Ralph  Yancey.  042250. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army) 

Brig  Gen  Oines  Peres,  030130,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  Beshler  Bunker, 
O19403.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US  Army) 

MiJ.  Gen.  Frank  WlUoughby  Moonnan. 
0 19444.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
Ui3    Army) 

Brig.  Gen.  Berton  Everett  Splvy,  Jr., 
OI9479,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U  3  Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Louis  Alfred  Walsh,  Jr  ,  019507. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen.  WUllam  Alerander  Cunning- 
ham 3d.  019&79.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S    Army). 

To  be  bri^odi^r  general,  Medient  Corpi 

Brig  Oen  Achilles  Lacy  Tynes.  OlWlO, 
Medical  Corps  (colonel.  Medical  Corps,  U.8. 
Army) . 

To  he   brigadier  general.  Chaplain 
Chaplain   (brigadier  general)    WUllam   Jo- 
seph   Moran.    029I95.    US.    Army     (colonel. 
Chaplain.   U.S     Army). 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  February  28.  1&61: 
OoMMisaiONEB  or  TUX  DisTsiCT  or  Columbia 

Walter  N.  Tobrlner,  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District 
uf  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and  until 
his  Buccettsor  Is  appointed  aud  quaUfled. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  February  28.  1961: 

National     Labob    Rblattons    Boabd 

.Arthur  AJden  Kimball,  of  the  District  of 
C oitimbla,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nstlonal 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  term  of  S 
years,  expiring  August  27.  1005,  which  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  10.  1961. 

■  ■  ^■^         ■  ■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  isDAY,  Fi:hiuary  28.  1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

D-aniel  9:  4:  /  prayed  unto  the  Lord 
my  God.  and  made  my  confession. 

Almighty  God,  inspire  us  now  with 
an  awareness  of  Thy  presence  that  there 
may  come  Into  our  hearts  a  sense  of 
peace  and  power  transcending  all  our 
restlessness  and  weakness. 

We  humbly  acknowU'dije  that  we  are 
asain  and  again  bewildered  by  the  con- 
fusion in  the  world  which  surroimda  us 
and  are  tempted  to  become  cynical  and 
despondent. 

Impart  unto  us  a  new  spirit  that  will 
enable  us  to  carry  on  bravely  when  the 
winds  are  contrary  and  the  gathering 
clouds  of  adversity  oljscure  our  vision 
of  Thy  purposes. 

Grant  that  daily  it  may  become  in- 
crea.singly   clear   that   we   cannot   meet 


and  master  our  many  problenu  without 
tlie   counsel   and   comradeship   of   our 
bl'^.ssed  Lord. 
Hear  us  in  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of  the   proceedings   of 
j'csteiday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 

one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — FED- 
ERAL PAY-AS-YOU-GO  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM   (H.  DOC.  NO.  96) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read; 
and,  together  with  the  acccxnpanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  Federal  pay-as-you-go  highway 
program  is  in  peril.  It  is  a  peril  that 
justifies  a  special  message  because  of 
the  vital  contribution  this  program 
makes  to  our  security,  our  safety,  and 
our  economic  growth.  Timely  comple- 
tion of  the  full  program  authorized  in 
1956  is  essential  to  a  national  defense 
that  will  always  depend,  regardless  of 
new  weapon  developments,  on  quick 
motor  transportation  of  men  and  mate- 
rial from  one  site  to  another. 

American  lives  are  also  dependent  on 
this  program  in  a  moi-e  direct  sense. 
Better,  more  modem  highways — with 
less  congestion,  fewer  dangerous  curves 
and  intersections,  more  careful  grades 
and  all  the  rest — mean  greater  highway 
safety.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  fatalities  will  be  suffered  In  traf- 
fic accidents  between  now  and  1975, 
when  the  new  system  is  fully  operative. 
than  were  suffered  by  American  troops 
in  every  conflict  from  the  Civil  War 
through  Korea.  Last  year  witnessed 
38,000  traffic  fatalities  and  1.4  million 
r>ersonal  injuries.  But  (Hi  our  new 
expressways  the  ratio  of  accidents  and 
deaths  per  mile  driven  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  what  it  Is  on  ordinary  roads. 
The  Interstate  System  when  completed, 
it  is  estimated,  will  save  at  least  4,000 
lives  a  year. 

Finally,  proceeding  with  this  program 
at  least  as  fast  as  orlginaDy  scheduled 
is  essential  to  our  econcxny.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  terms  of  the  stimulus 
and  employment  it  provides  now,  in  a 
time  of  recession,  to  such  vital  indus- 
tries as  steel,  construction,  cement,  and 
others.  It  is  also  a  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  modem  and  efflcimt  In- 
dustrial complexes — turning  marginal 
land  or  clogged  cities  into  attractive 
sites  for  commercial  or  industrial  devel- 
opment— and  to  lower  motor  transpor- 
tation costs  generally. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  estimates 
that  users  of  the  completed  Interstate 
System  will  save  42,000  years  of  travel 


time  every  year.  The  elimination  of 
st(4>«aml-go  driving  will  save  users  9  bil- 
lion costly  stops  and  starts  every  year. 

A  study,  for  example,  of  a  16-mile  sec- 
tion of  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  showed  direct  savings 
to  motorists  of  over  $18  million  per  year. 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  in  3  years. 
Even  less  tangible,  but  equally  impor- 
tant, are  the  widened  horizons  a  modem 
highway  network  affords  the  individual 
and  the  family — greater  recreational  op- 
portunities, greater  freedom  of  choice  in 
places  to  live,  work,  and  play — and  less 
time  and  effort  sE>ent  in  getting  there. 

It  has  always  struck  me  as  ironic  that 
so  many  of  our  citizens — so  ingenious  in 
quickly  devising  ways  of  ending  almost 
every  minor  irritant — would  so  readily 
tolerate  every  morning  and  evening  the 
Incredible  congestion  of  our  antiquated 
highways  that  takes  a  heavy  toll  in  auto- 
motive cost.')  and  depreciation,  to  say 
nothing  of  human  nerves  and  tempers. 
By  1975 — and  the  Interstate  System  is 
required  by  Congress  to  have  enough 
lanes  to  move  safely  all  the  vehicles  ex- 
I>ected  in  1975 — there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated two  or  three  times  as  many  ve- 
hicles as  use  those  roads  today.  Even 
though  some  expressways  now  seem  ex- 
cessively large,  an  emergency  program 
then  will  be  too  late — we  must  continue 
to  build  those  highways  now  at  a  steady 
rate  suflBcient  to  assure  completion  on 
schedule. 

As  early  in  the  era  of  the  automobile 
as  1916,  Congress  recognized  the  Federal 
responsibility  in  this  area — to  promote 
the  national  defense,  interstate  com- 
merce, farm  and  resource  development, 
and  postal  service.  The  pay-as-you-build 
41.000-mile  program  initiated  in  1956 
was  the  most  notable  and  farsighted 
recognition  of  this  responsibility  in  his- 
tory. 

But  now,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  that 
program  is  in  trouble.  Revised  cost  esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  Congress  early  in 
January  reported  pursuant  to  law  that 
to  complete  the  Interstate  System  on 
schedule  (while  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
regular  A-B-C  and  related  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  Federal  aid  program ) 
would  require,  over  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram, additional  authorizations  of  $11.56 
billion — which  means  additional  reve- 
nues to  the  highway  trust  fund  totaling 
$9.74  billion,  or  about  $900  million  more 
a  year  through  fiscal  1972  to  meet  the 
higher  level  of  expenditures  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

The  engineering  and  construction  re- 
sources are  readijy  available  to  absorb 
this  increase  and  step  up  the  program. 
To  deny  the  Increase  would  postpone 
completion  of  the  system  to  5  years  be- 
yond the  original  target  date.  Moreover, 
the  1956  Highway  Revenue  Act  sought 
to  implement  Its  pay-as-you-go  Inten- 
tion with  section  209(g) — generally 
known  as  the  Byrd  amendment — which 
requires  the  authorized  apportionments 
to  each  State  to  be  reduced  whenever 
trust  fund  revenues  are  estimated  to  be 
insufficient  to  cover  them  In  any  Individ- 
ual year.  It  is  now  clear  that,  despite 
the  scheduled  diversion,  even  the  1963 
authorizations  under  present  law,  which 
should  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in 
July  of  this  year,  will  have  to  be  sub- 


stantially cut  back  below  currently  au- 
thorized and  desired  levels  by  this  pro- 
vision unless  Congress  acts  to  increase 
revenues. 

I  am  wholly  opposed  to  either  stretch- 
ing out  or  cutting  back  our  highway  pro- 
gram, and  urge  the  Congress  not  to  rely 
on  either  solution.  Either  step  woulJ 
be  unwise  at  a  time  when  our  slump - 
ridden  economy  needs  greater,  not  le^ 
construction  activity.  Either  step  would 
be  unfair  to  the  individual  States  who 
have  proceeded  in  good  faith,  and  in  re- 
liance on  the  Ti-easury's  certification  of 
adequate  funds,  to  make  plans  and  ex- 
penditures looking  to  receiving  their  full 
apportionment  this  July.  And  to  post- 
pone the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  only  further  postpones  the  day 
when  our  highways  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  our  defense,  economic  and  general 
population  increase  needs. 

I.    A    NEW   PLAN    TO    .riNANCE   THE   HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 

Under  present  law,  the  highway  use 
taxes  (by  which  the  highway  trust  fund 
has  been  financed  in  accordance  with 
the  1956  pay-as-you-go  intent)  are 
scheduled — not  for  an  increase  to  meet 
the  problems  described  above — but  for 
a  decline:  a  drop  in  the  gasoline,  diesel 
and  related  fuels  tax  from  4  cents  a  gal- 
lon to  3  cents  a  gallon  on  July  1. 

Such  a  tax  reduction  at  this  time — 
causing  a  loss  of  some  $600  million  a 
year — would  be  wholly  contrary  to  the 
basic  premise  on  which  the  1956  High- 
way Act  was  agreed  to.  CX)st  reapprais- 
als since  enactment  of  the  temporary 
1-cent  increase  in  1959  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  it  must  be  continued, 
if  not  further  increased.  Nor  can  a  re- 
duction now  be  justified  on  antirecession 
grounds.  If  tax  reductions  are  deemed 
necessary  to  reverse  the  recession  or  pro- 
mote longrun  economic  growth,  other 
tax  cuts  might  prove  more  effective,  or 
have  higher  priority. 

The  scheduled  reduction  in  the  gas  tax, 
in  short,  is  fiscally  unwise.  It  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. It  is  opposed  by  this  ad- 
ministration with  equal  vigor;  and  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  prevent  this  gas  tax  re- 
duction from  taking  effect  on  July  1. 

Those  favoring  the  reduction,  or  op- 
posed to  any  Increase,  cite  two  principal 
alternative  sources  of  revenue: 

(A)  Diversion  from  general  revenues. 
Under  present  law,  the  revenues  from 
certain  excise  taxes  totaling  over  $800 
million  a  year  are  scheduled  to  be  di- 
verted from  the  general  fund  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  a  3 -year  period 
beginning  July  1. 

It  is  asserted  by  its  advocates  that  this 
amount  will  compensate  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  gas  tax.  But  we  are  not  bet- 
ter able  to  pay  our  bills  as  a  nation  by 
merely  shifting  money  from  one  pocket 
to  another.  I  am  pledged,  barring  a 
worsening  economy,  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  programs  (aside  from  any  new- 
defense  outlays)  which  of  and  by  them- 
selves will  not  unbalance  the  budget 
previously  submitted.  This  will  not  be 
easily  done.  There  will  be  no  margin  to 
spare.  Congress,  by  diverting  $800  mil- 
lion of  badly  needed  funds  from  the 
general  fund,  will  be  deliberately  un- 
balancing the  budget  and  creating  an 
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$800  million  deficit.  This  Is  a  decision 
which,  if  It  la  taken  at  all.  should  be 
taken  on  its  merits,  in  relation  to  the 
state  of  the  economy  and  the  budget  as 
a  whole,  not  as  an  accidental  byprod- 
uct of  the  highway  program. 

The  total  diversion  for  3  years  amounts 
to  some  $2.5  billion — and  the  precedents 
and  pressures  to  make  it  permanent 
through  1972  could  cost  the  general 
fund  <and  coat  the  general  taxpayers, 
including  competing  forms  of  transpor- 
tation* approximately  $10  billion. 

It  is  argued  that  highway  use  is  re- 
lated to  these  excise  taxes  that  are  to  be 
diverted  (portions  of  the  taxes  on  the 
sale  of  automobiles,  parts  and  acces- 
sories) .  But  this  program  was  approved 
in  1956  on  the  assumption  that  these 
revenues  (from  taxes  which  had  been 
in  effect  in  war  and  peace  for  more  than 
10  years  before  the  hlghwi.y  program 
was  enacted)  would  remain  as  always 
in  the  general  fimd,  along  with  similar 
excise  tax  revenues  (all  of  which  can 
theoretically  be  related  to  some  Federal 
program  but  cannot  be  diverted  to  sup- 
port such  program).  To  change  the  in- 
tent of  the  1956  act  now  only  creates  a 
budget  deficit  that  eventually  must  be 
met  through  new  taxes  on  the  general 
population  or  a  Treasury  bond  issue — 
thus  departing  from  the  program's  prin- 
ciple of  being  financed  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis  by  the  user  tax  sources 
then  agreed  upon. 

A  new  argument  in  favor  of  this  diver- 
sion Is  based  upon  a  Commerce  Depart- 
ment cost  allocation  study  stating  that 
8  ijercent  of  the  program's  benefits  ac- 
crue to  others  than  those  whose  taxes 
now  finance  the  trust  fund.  The  basis 
of  this  part  of  the  study  is  open  to  se- 
rious challenge:  but  even  aside  frftm 
that.  It  must  be  remembered  that: 

(a)  The  Federal  highway  trust  fund 
Is  not  paying  for  100  percent  of  this  sys- 
tem. A  normal  portion  of  10  percent  is 
already  borne  by  the  States,  reflecting 
the  benefits  they  receive,  and  which  they 
are  free  to  raise  from  nonusers  if  they 
choose.  The  Commerce  Department 
study  'makes  no  suggestion  as  to  the 
source  or  level  of  government  which 
should  supply  the  revenues"  for  the  8 
percent. 

(b)  The  proposed  diversion  of  more 
than  $800  million  carmot  possibly  be 
justified  by  the  8  percent  figure — which 
equals  only  $250  million. 

(c>  The  trust  fund  already  receives 
nearly  $80  mlUlon  income  from  non- 
users:  vehicles  used  off  the  highways. 
motorboats,  and  the  like;  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  charged  with  some 
$140  million  worth  of  other  road  pro- 
grams benefiting  the  highway  user,  but 
now  charged  to  general  revenues,  though 
their  users  must  pay  gas  and  other  taxes 
into  the  trust  fund. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  justification  for 
unbalancing  the  budget  by  the  sched- 
uled diversion  of  more  than  $800  million 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  highway 
trust  fund;  and,  again  maintaining  the 
position  strongly  taken  by  my  predeces- 
sor. I  ask  the  Congress  to  prevent  this 
diversion. 

(B)  Federal  highway  bond  issues. 
The  other  method  of  financing  most 
commonly  suggested  in  place  of  the  pay- 


as-you-go  principle  in  this  program  is 
the  issuance  of  a  special  highway  bond 
series.  This  proposal  has  Important 
disadvantages. 

At  the  present  time,  by  Increasii^ 
Government  demands  on  long-term 
money,  special  highway  bonds  would 
make  more  dlflQcult  the  current  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  reduce  long -terra 
rates  to  promote  economic  recovery. 

Not  only  do  special  bond  Issues  In- 
evitably co.'Jt  more  than  regular  public 
debt  issues,  but  such  a  step  would  also 
cost  the  program  an  estimated  $6  6  bil- 
lion additional  in  Interest  payments 
I  $6.6  billion  that  would  not  build  a 
smiTle  road) .  and  keep  the  tru.st  fund  in 
being  and  its  revenues  tied  up  through 
most  of  fiscal  1981.  It  is  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  those  revenues  will  not  be 
needed  for  new  highway  needs  from 
1972-81  As  a  spokesman  for  the  pre- 
vious administration  earlier  te.stifled  in 
connection  with  highway  financing: 
"We  ou;;ht  to  pay  our  own  way  and  leave 
future  revenue  sources  available  to  meet 
future  needs" 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  Federal  hmh- 
way  bonds  are  merely  a  device  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  deficits  and  evade 
the  pay-as-you-go  principle  in  this  pro- 
gram. A  special  bond  issue  is  not  the 
answer 

Nor  IS  the  an.>wer  to  be  found  in  any 
other  form  of  Treasury  loan — or  in 
ci.arKiiig  tolls  on  roads  that  ou,s,'ht  to  be 
free — or  in  raising  the  10-percent  share 
of  the  program  now  borne  by  States  with 
no  adequate  means  of  paying  a  higher 
share.  A  national  program  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  the  ability  and  will- 
ingness of  every  Stat^^  legi.slature  to  in- 
crease its  contribution. 

Our  objective  is  to  finance  this  pro- 
gram on  a  pay-as-you-t;o  ba.sis  from 
those  uiior  taxes  so  desii^nated  in  1956. 
at  rates  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  cost  of 
the  program,  without  charge  on  general 
Federal  revenues 

In  the  absence  of  a  finding  that  the 
economy  needs  stimulus  beyond  the 
measures  proiposod  in  my  previous  mes- 
sages, I  cannot  recommend  that  Con- 
gress suspend  the  Byrd  amendment  and 
permit  apportionments  to  be  made  with- 
out reference  to  estimated  revenues. 

The  pay-as-you-go  principle,  the  basic 
premise  of  the  act,  requires  an  increase 
in  the  revenues  from  user  taxes  this 
year  Instead  of  a  reduction.  Although 
reduction  in  these  taxes  Is  sought  by 
many  State  governments,  motor  carriers, 
oil  producers,  and  motorists.  It  Is  never- 
theless clear  that  a  program  essential 
to  the  Nation,  and  to  their  own  welfare, 
requires  that  they  cooperate  In  deter- 
mining how  present  sources  are  to  yield 
the  additional  revenues  needed. 

Th&  previous  administration  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  the  present  4-cent 
tax  on  gasoline  to  4.5  cents  a  gallon. 
This  Is  clearly  acceptable,  and  would 
have  my  .support.  However,  I  prefer  not 
to  ral.se  taxes  on  the  general  consumer 
at  this  time,  and  to  emphasize  instead  a 
fairer  allocation  of  the  burden  among 
those  who  ase  the  highways. 

I  propose  as  a  substitute  means  of  ob- 
taining the  same  revenue: 

Retaining  the  present  gas  tax  of  4 
cents  a  gallon;  and 


Increasing  the  following  taxes: 
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Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  reve- 
nues 'replacing  the  general  one-half 
cent  rise  in  gas  tax)  would  come  from 
the  heavier  trucks  that  used  diesel  fuel 
and  weiKh  over  26.000  pounds  when  load- 
ed This  is  only  fair.  Indeed,  technical 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
advise  me  that  even  this  Increase  would 
not  charge  heavy  trucks  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  this  program 

Methods  of  allocating  highway  costs 
and  benefits  among  various  classes  of 
iLsers  have  always  varied  widely.  But 
previous  State  and  Federal  studies,  as 
well  as  those  new  Commerce  Depart- 
ment studies  thus  far  completed,  all 
assign  to  heavy  trucks  and  tractor- 
trailer  combinations  a  share  of  the  cost 
far  exceeding  that  a-^signed  to  auto- 
mobiles and  other  users.  Their  size  and 
weight  require  a  thicker  surface  or 
structure,  a  wider  pavement  and  shoul- 
der, more  careful  grading  and  more  ex- 
pensive bridges  The  5 -axle  combina- 
tion with  full  trailer  was  responsible  for 
some  12  times  as  much  of  the  cost  per 
mile  of  travel  as  automobiles  traversing 
the  same  highways  as  analyzed  by  the 
new  study  requested  by  the  Congress. 

In  terms  of  ton-miles  traveled,  as  ex- 
pected, the  study  again  showed  heavy 
trucks  to  be  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
the  system.  But  even  in  the  study  of 
t>eneflts  received,  there  was  a  large  gain 
to  the  trucking  industry  from  these  new 
highways:  less  gas,  oil,  and  depreciation 
expense,  less  strain  on  the  driver,  fewer 
accidents,  and  much  shorter  distances 
and  travel  time  over  improved  and 
widened  surfaces  with  fewer  sharp 
grades  and  curves,  less  congested  traffic 
and  fewer  stops,  intersections  and  access 
roads.  In  this  study  also,  truck  com- 
binations benefited  many  times  as 
much  as  the  average  automobile  driver. 

Still  to  be  completed  is  the  final  study 
on  how  much  more  wear  and  tear, 
maintenance  and  construction  costs  are 
due  to  the  large  trucks.  But  on  the 
basis  of  these  three  and  other  studies.  It 
Is  already  clear  that  passenger  cars  are 
paying  more  than  their  fair  share  now — 
and.  as  stated  in  that  report  (submitted 
by  Secretary  Mueller  on  January  13.  now 
H.  Doc.  No.  54)— "There  is  a  definite 
mdication  in  the  results  of  all  three 
allocation  studies  that  the  heavier  trucks 
and  combinations  (particularly  the  lat- 
ter) should  be  paying  considerably  more. 
In  relation  to  the  payments  by  the 
lighter-vehicle  groups,  than  they  do 
now." 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  this  alter- 
native. If  It  Is  rejected,  the  Congress 
should  be  prepared  to  increase  gasoline 
taxes  on  all  users  as  recommended  by  my 
predecessor.  What  Is  essential  Is  that 
one  alternative  or  another  must  be 
adopted  to  raise  the  revenues  this  pro- 


gram needs  to  go  ahead  as  seheduled 

without  draining  general  revoiuea. 

n.  OTHEX  TAX  AND  COST  AIXOCATXOJTS 

The  budget  and  trust  fimd  programs 
of  the  previous  administration  included 
two  long-standing  recommendations  on 
which  the  proposal  submitted  above  is 
also  based,  and  in  which  I  Join : 

(1)  That  the  Congress  retain  aviation 
fuel  tax  receipts  In  the  general  fund 
instead  of  transferring  them  to  the 
highway  trust  ftmd  as  is  presently 
done.  This  is  not  a  highway  use  tax 
in  any  sense — and  it  is  both  fair  and 
logical  to  devote  these  tax  receipts  ($22 
million  for  fiscal  1962)  to  the  g»eral 
budget  which  Is  in  need  of  all  available 
revenues. 

(2)  That  the  Congress  transfer  the 
financing  of  forest  and  public  land  high- 
ways to  the  highway  trust  fimd.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  program,  of  benefit 
primarily  to  users,  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  users  In  the  trust  fund  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  instead  of  impos- 
ing an  estimated  $37.5  million  biutlen 
on  general  revenues. 

m.  iwcmiASE  Lr^tL  or  abc  Appomowmarrs 

The  financing  plan  described  above 
and  in  tables  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  also  provides  for  a  small  but 
significant  increase  in  the  authorization 
of  funds  for  the  more  traditional  high- 
way program — the  regular  A-B-C  sys- 
tems of  primary,  secondary,  and  urban 
roads.  A  trunkllne  network  of  modem 
controlled  access  highways  is  only  as  effi- 
cient as  its  connections  to  home,  office. 
factory,  and  farm.  Now  fixed  at  an 
annual  level  of  $925  million.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  authorization  be  in- 
creased by  $25  million  every  2  years,  be- 
ginning in  1964.  untU  the  $1  billion  level 
is  reached  and  maintained. 
IV.  cookdimatton  wtth  xtkbajk  dbtxlxvmkmt 

A  Federal  highway  program  of  this 
sco[>e  cannot  be  Isolated  from  other  pro- 
grams for  social  and  civic  improvement, 
particularly  our  progress  In  urban  re- 
newal and  planning.  More  effective  uae 
of  both  highway  and  urban  renewal 
funds  can  result  from  increased  coordi- 
nation— as  Pittsburgh's  Oolden  Triangle 
so  strikingly  demonstrates.  I  am  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admin- 
istrator to  increase  their  Joint  planning 
at  every  level,  to  improve  coordination  of 
urban  renewal  and  freeway  construction 
plans  in  the  same  area,  and  to  invite  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  State  and  local 
highway  and  housing  officials  and  private 
experts. 

More  specific  and  urgent,  however,  are 
the  problems  of  families  displaced  by 
new  highway  construction.  As  more 
and  more  rights-of-way  are  acquired 
and  construction  begins,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  are  required  to  move 
from  their  path  and  find  new  places  to 
live — more  persons  displaced,  it  has 
been  estimated,  than  are  displaced  by 
all  our  urban  renewal  and  alum  elear- 
ance  programs  combined.  For  many 
families  of  modest  income,  especially 
those  displaced  by  expressways  in  con- 
gested urban  areas,  adequate  houttng  is 
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often  difficult,  if  not  imp>ossible,  to  lo- 
cate at  prices  or  rents  which  they  can 
afford,  or  in  places  reasonably  conven- 
ient to  their  jobs.  As  a  result,  many  are 
compelled  to  accept  substandard  eu;com- 
modations.  Others,  by  overcrowding 
otherwise  adequate  housing,  help  to  cre- 
ate new  slums.  Those  already  in  sub- 
standard housing — crowded  into  a  tene- 
ment in  the  path  of  a  new  expressway, 
for  example — are  hard -put  to  find  any 
housing  at  all,  yet  are  given  no  help  or 
priority  by  existing  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams. 

To  date  this  serious  problem  has  been 
largely  overlooked.  Neither  the  Federal 
Government  nor  the  State  highway  de- 
partments have  assumed  any  positive  or 
explicit  responsibility  for  meeting  these 
needs. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  urban  renew- 
al law,  enacted  in  1949,  requires  that 
every  contract  for  Federal  assistance  in- 
clude provisions  assuring  the  availabil- 
ity of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing 
at  prices  they  can  afford  and  in  suitable 
locations  for  all  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  projects.  I  urge  that  the 
Federal  highway  law  be  amended  to  re- 
quire similar  assurances  of  help  in  find- 
ing reasonable  housing  at  reasonable 
costs  for  all  those  displaced  from  their 
homes  by  future  Federal-aid  highway 
projects. 

Such  a  step  will  lessen  costly  resist- 
ance to  needed  highway  projects  and 
their  proper  location.  We  must  not  al- 
low needed  progress  in  highways  to 
come  at  the  expense  of  unnecessary  per- 
sonal hardship  to  American  families. 

V.    BnXBOAKO    CONTROL 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  was 
intended,  among  other  purposes,  to  en- 
able more  Americans  to  more  easily  see 
more  of  their  coimtry.  It  is  a  beautiful 
country.  The  system  was  not  intended 
to  provide  a  large  and  unreimbursed 
measure  of  benefits  to  the  billboard  in- 
dustry, whose  structures  tend  to  detract 
from  both  the  beauty  and  the  safety  of 
the  routes  they  line.  Their  messages 
are  not.  as  so  often  claimed,  primarily 
for  the  convenience  of  the  motorist 
whose  view  they  block.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  such  advertising  is  for  national 
products,  and  Is  dominated  by  a  handful 
of  large  advertisers  to  whom  the  Inter- 
state System  has  provided  a  great  wind- 
fall. 

The  Congress  took  a  wise  though  very 
modest  step  in  1958  by  authorizing, 
through  section  122  of  the  1958  act, 
the  control  of  outdoor  Eidvertising  within 
designated  limits  of  the  routes  of  the 
Interstate  System.  States  electing  to 
comply  with  the  Federal  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  that  section  were  to  re- 
ceive an  incentive  pasmient  of  an  extra 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  cost  of 
interstate  highway  projects  within  the 
State. 

Unfortunately,  that  provision  expires 
cm  June  30  of  this  year,  and  a  variety 
of  pressures  has  prevented  all  but  one 
State  (Maryland)  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  provision.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  this  billboard  control 
section  for  4  more  years;  and  to  in- 
crease the  Incentive  bonus  from  one-half 


to  1  percent  of  a  State's  allotment. 
Should  this  measure  still  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient, it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt 
more  direct  means  of  control,  or  to  at 
least  charge  the  billboard  owners  for  the 
benefits  they  are  receiving. 

VI.  THI   HIGHWAY   PROGRAM  AND  THE  BECZSSION 

As  mentioned  in  my  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  to  the  Congress,  I  ordered  at 
that  time  the  immediate  release  of  $724 
million  of  Federal  highway  funds  which 
would  not  normally  have  been  available 
to  the  States  until  April  1.  This  was 
only  a  first  step  toward  speeding  up  the 
highway  program.  Its  effects  are  limited 
in  terms  of  new  construction  immediately 
put  underway  but  it  permitted  a  number 
of  States  to  let  contracts  in  March  that 
would  have  been  held  up  until  April  or 
May. 

If  economic  conditions  warrant,  addi- 
tional steps  can  be  taken  by  Congress 
and  the  Executive,  including  additional 
authorization  for  temporary  accelera- 
tion for  which  we  already  have  the  plans, 
men,  and  material  ready.  Particularly 
useful  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  harsh 
winter's  effects  on  so  many  streets  and 
highways,  would  be  authorization  of 
Federal  funds  for  road  repair  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment.  But  be- 
cause of  the  tight  condition  of  the  trust 
fimd  and  general  fund.  I  shall  not 
make  recommendations  along  these 
lines  unless  later  appraisal  of  the  state 
of  the  economy  indicates  the  necessity 
of  such  actions. 

CONCLTJSIOIt 

The  program  outlined  here  faces  up 
to  our  responsibilities  for  meeting  the 
highway  needs  of  the  Nation,  while 
maintaining  the  original  concept  of  a 
highway  program  financed  by  highway 
users.  It  is  a  realistic  program  designed 
to  meet  an  urgent  problem.  I  urge  its 
prompt  and  impartial  consideration. 

John  F.  Kkknedy. 

The  Whitt  House,  February  28,  1961. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Zelenko].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  may  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  2.  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKINO  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pat  man],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  today  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SUBCOMMITTKE  CMI  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  lir.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimouB  cozuent  tbat  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Panama  Canal  may  sit  this 
afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There   was  no  objection. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCXDRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Es- 
tonians constitute  one  of  the  smallest 
nationality  groups  in  all  Europe.  They 
are  among  the  bra^wi  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian nationality  grov*  upon  whom 
Soviet  totalitarlanlan  was  forced  in 
mid- 1940.  These  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted people,  living  In  their  ancient 
homeland  on  the  Baltic  from  time  im- 
memorial, have  found  it  difficult  to 
mittntj^jTi  their  national  independence. 
They  hare  always  stmffgled  for  it.  and 
when  conquered  by  powerful  enemies, 
they  have  never  been  completely 
subdued. 

For  more  than  200  years  before  the 
First  World  War  their  country  was  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  Eston- 
ians lived  there  under  the  oppressive  re- 
gime of  the  czars.  Nevertheless,  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  distinct 
national  character  and  clung  steadfastly 
to  their  common  goal,  to  their  cherished 
ideal  of  national  Independence.  When 
the  czarlst  regime  In  Russia  was  over- 
thrown in  1917,  they  had  their  chance. 
and  on  February  24.  1918,  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence. 

That  was  43  years  aco.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Estonian  people  enjoyed,  for 
a  period  of  about  two  decades,  all  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  peace  In  their 
historic  homeland,  and  for  a  period  of 
another  two  decades  they  have  suffered 
under  one  of  the  worst  tyrannies  known 
to  man.  From  1918  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  last  war  they  were  masters  of  their 
destiny,  in  charge  of  their  individual  and 
national  fate,  but  since  mid-1940,  since 
their  ruthless  subjugation  to  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  of  Moscow,  they  have 
lost  all  their  freedom  and  are  today  suf- 
fering under  the  callous  regime  imposed 
upon  them  by  Moscow.  Even  under  such 
appalling  suffering  and  misery  they  have 
not  given  up  their  love  of  freedom  or 
their  goal  of  national  independence.  On 
this  43d  anniversary  celebration  of  their 
independence  day  let  us  hope  that  they 
attain  their  beloved  goal  and  then  live  in 
peace  in  their  homeland. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  193  >  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers o.  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congreea: 

Joint  Committee  on  Prlntlni?  Mr  Burle- 
son. Texas;  Mr.  Hays,  Ohio,  iir  Schenck 
Ohio. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  lA- 
bary:  Mr  Burleson.  Texaa;  Mr  Jones,  Mis- 
souri; Mr  Smith.  Mississippi;  Mr  .Schenck 
Ohio;  Mr   Corbett.  Pennsylvania 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE   ON  THE   DISPOSITION 
OP  EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H  Res.  194  >  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Executive  Papers  provided  for  by  section  6 
of  Public  Law  115,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
shall  consist  of  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  Public  Law  115. 
78th  Congress,  and  House  Resolution 
194,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Ex- 
ecutive Papers  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  tMr.  Thompson]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [  Mr.  Kyl  ] . 


COMMITTEE     ON     MERCHANT     MA- 
RINE   AND    FISHERIES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  3840)  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Co.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
that  this  bill  prop>erly  comes  within  the 
scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  rereferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL    SERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEIL.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 


ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  76)  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1961,  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  in- 
vestigations and  studies  pursuant  to  H  Res. 
75.  by  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
commlltee,  not  to  exceed  1100,000.  Including 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Investl- 
gau.>rs.  attorneys,  aiid  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assiEtante,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouch- 
ers authorized  by  such  conunlttee  or  sub- 
committee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Sxc  2  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise  offi- 
cially engaged. 

Mr  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
questions  have  been  raised  about  the  ap- 
pointment of  minority  and  majority 
staff  members  of  the  various  House  com- 
mittees. May  I  point  out  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has  no 
discretionary  power  in  the  naming  of  any 
member  of  any  staff.  Under  section  737 
of  the  House  rules  the  responsibility  for 
naminR  members  of  the  professional  and 
clerical  staffs  of  each  committee  is  vest- 
ed in  the  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee concerned. 

So  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration has  no  discretion.  Our  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Speaker,  does  hold  hearings  on 
each  budget  request,  and  at  each  hear- 
ing the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration insists  upon  having  both  ma- 
jority and  minority  members  of  each 
committee  concerned  testify  as  to  the 
need  for  the  requested  appropriation,  as 
to  Its  adequacy,  and  whether  or  not  the 
committee  is  in  agreement  as  to  the 
naming  of  the  various  professior\al  and 
clerical  staff  members.  I  thought  this 
statement  should  be  made.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  some  considerable  correspond- 
ence that  Is  being  received  by  Members 
of  the  House  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
respHsnsibility  for  naming  the  staff  mem- 
bers rests  entirely  and  completely  within 
each  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  $100,000  requested  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  is  for 
a  2 -year  p>eriod? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   It  Is  for  a  2-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  at  the 
rate  of  $50,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr   GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  was  agreed  to 
unanimously  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE— 
FUNDS  FOR  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIOATIONS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Bee. 
94 )  to  provide  funds  for  the  expense  ot 
studies  and  Investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  86.  and  aak  for  Ita 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  eflectlvt  January  3.  1041. 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studlM  and 
investigations  authorised  by  BL  Bm.  88. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting  ai  a  whole 
or  by  suboommlttee.  not  to  exceed  tSCOOO, 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  accountants,  experts,  inveetlgaton,  at- 
torneys, and  clerical,  stenogrephle,  and  other 
assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  oX  the  oonttngent 
fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  authorlaed 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sbc.  a.  The  oScial  oommlttee  reporters 
n\ay  be  used  at  all  hearings,  U  not  other- 
wise oOclally  engaged. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Idi.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  $50,000  appro- 
priation for  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  period? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  for  a  2-3rear 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.    It  Is  for  a  2-year  period? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes.  for  a  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  reaolutkm. 

The  previous  question  waa  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARB033  SERVICES — 
EXPENSES  OF  INVESnOATION 
AND  STUDY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  reeoltitkm  (H.  Res. 
79)  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  tbe 
investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  78,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  8. 
1961,  tbe  expenaee  of  the  InveetlgattaQ  and 
study  to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Bee. 
78,  by  the  Committee  on  AiibmI  Detikiee, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  ■nboommittee.  not 
to  exceed  $150,000,  Including  espeodlturas 
for  the  employment  of  a  special  oounael. 
Investigators,  attorneys,  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  aaelitanta,  shall  be 
pmld  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Ilouee 
on  vouchers  authorlaed  by  sodi  eonuntttee 
or  suboommlttee,  signed  by  the  efaalrmaa  at 
the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Senrleee,  and  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Conunlttee  on  House  Admlnle- 
tratlon. 

With    the    following    oommlttee 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  I,  strike  out  "4"  and  : 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  the  same 
question  with  reference  to  this  resolu- 
tion as  I  did  to  the  others  that  preceded 
this.  Is  this  for  a  1-year  or  2-year 
period?     

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  is  for  a  2-year 
period.  All  of  these  resolutions  cover  a 
period  of  2  years  except  two  resolutions 
which  cover  a  1-year  period,  and  I  will 
mention  them  when  they  come  up.  An- 
other resolution  Involved  a  situation 
where  the  committee  may  not  have 
enough  funds,  and  might  have  to  come 
back  and  ask  for  more.  Otherwise,  all 
the  resolutions  cover  a  2 -year  period- 
Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
will  inform  the  House  when  we  come  to 
that  resolution? 

Iilr.  FRJEDEL.  I  will  mention  it 
when  we  take  up  the  resolutions  provid- 
ing for  a  1-year  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  STUDIES.  mVESTIGA- 
TIONS,  AND  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  144)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

TTie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Mteaolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1061, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies,  in- 
vestigations, and  inquiries  authorized  by  H. 
Res.  143,  Eighty-seventh  Cong^ress,  incurred 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,  Including  expendi- 
tures for  empl03rment,  travel,  and  subelst- 
enoe  of  accotmtants.  experts,  inyectlgators, 
and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assist- 
ants, Shan   be  paid   out  of  the  contingent 


fund  of  the  House,  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee  or  subcommittee,  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  such  conunlttee,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  responsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPENSES  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS 
BY  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Rea  149)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1961,  the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Inves- 
tigations to  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  141  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  suboommlttee,  not  to  exceed  $633,- 
000,  including  expendlttires  for  the  em- 
ployment of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  ex- 
perts, and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  and  all  expenses  necessary  for 
travel  and  subsistence  incurred  by  members 
and  employees  while  engaged  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration. 

Skc.  a.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  if  not  otherwise  of- 
flclEdly  engaged. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  and  In- 
clude a  certain  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnun 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  table  referred  to  follows: 


Employees  and  compensation,  regular  staff  of  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

lUJOBrrr 


R.  C.  Derriekson. 
Mrs.  Dari 
Howard 


reans — 
Oamser. 


Wray  Smith  («ill  not  go  on  until  Mar. 
1961). 

Livlnraton  Wlngate 

Miss  Calabrese 

Mrs.  Louise  Wright. 

▲nn  Fembacfa 


Staff  director 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  counsel  for  labor-managemect  legisla- 

tlon. 
Education  ehlef,  all  legislation  dealing  with 

education. 

Associate  counsel  for  labor  legislation 

Secretary  to  diairman 

Administraclve  assistant - 


Base 


18,880 
8,800 
8,880 

8,880 


Gross 


$17, 649 
17,649 
17,649 

17,649 

15,000 

10,000 

7,500 

7,600 


KINORrTT 


Richard  Burress. 
Melvln  Sneed . . . 


Minority  clerk $8. 880 

Professional  staff  assistant  to  minority 


$17,649 
16,000 


Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield  f 


This  does  not  include  any  Information 
as  to  the  composition  or  compensation 
of  the  employees  of  the  subcommittees. 

An  additional  employee.  Miss  Jeanne 
Thomson,  although  the  figure  as  to  her 


present  compensation  is  not  available, 
probably  would  receive  around  $7,500. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  is  generous  in  his  treatment 
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of  minority  employees,  giving  them  prac- 
tically the  same  compenaatlon  as  is  given 
the  majority  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FRTKDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  $653,000  for  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.    This  Is  for  2  years? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     This  Is  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  any  of  the  relatives  of 
any  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
are  employed  on  the  committee  staff? 

Mr.  FRffiDEIj.  I  do  not  know.  We  do 
not  have  that  Jiirlsdlctlon.  but  I  think  I 
know  what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  do  or  not. 

Mr.  nUEDEL.  This  particular  per- 
son is  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  staff  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Buch  committee,  and  signed  by  the  chairman 
thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motiCHi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FRIE2)EL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement.  We  have  just 
passed  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
61,  providing  for  $640,000.  That  was  for 
1  year.  I  did  not  mention  that  in  my 
statement,  although  I  intended  to  do  so. 
In  the  86th  Congress  they  received 
$1,040,000. 


EXPENSES  OP  C01i«MnTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  61)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1961, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investigations,  autborlaed  by  H.  Res.  60. 
Slghty-seventh  Congrew.  Incurred  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000.  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  such  ezperti,  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  aaiUtants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorlaed  by  such  committee 
or  subcommittee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Admlniatratlon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolutlMi  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

EXPENSES      OF      COMMITTEE      ON 
HOUSE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  158)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1961, 
In  carrirlng  out  Ita  dutlae  during  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congrees,  tbe  Committee  on  House 
Administration  U  autlMrlaed  to  Incur  such 
expenses  (not  in  esc  si  of  •20,000)  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Sueli  expenses  shall  be 
paid  out  of  tbe  cootlassnt  fund  of  the  House 
on   vouchers   authorlaad   and   approved    by 


EXPENSES  OP  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDIES  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERIOR   AND    INSULAR    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  resolution  ( H  Res. 
128)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  passed 
over  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations:  It  has  not  been  called. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  sorry,  I  thought 
we  offered  it.     I  will  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3.  1961. 
the  expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to 
be  made  pursuant  to  H  Uea  92  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $60,000,  Including  expenditures  Tor  the 
employment  of  stenographic  and  other  as- 
sistants, shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  such  committee,  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  such  committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed   to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPENSES  OP  STUDIES  AND  INVES- 
TIGATIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FHIEDEL.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  70)  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studies  and  in- 
vestigations authorized  by  rule  XI(8i 
Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  effective  January  3.  1961, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  and 
Investigations  authorized  by  rule  XliSi  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  »640,000  Including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic  and 
other  assistants,  which  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  said  committee  or  sub- 
committees within  and  without  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 


paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  said  com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Sec  2  The  official  stenofi^raphers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  If  not  otherwise 
otnclally  engaged. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  certain  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  though  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  since 
1937,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  perhaps  I  am  out  of  step 
on  this  march  to  the  "New  Frontier." 

Talking  and  believing  In  efDclency  and 
economy  when  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  as 
well  as  in  the  thought  that  our  first  duty 
was  to  serve  all  the  people  rather  than 
my  party  or  a  special  group,  an  effort 
was  made  to  implement  that  thought. 
The  committee  was  authorized  to  employ 
10  members  on  the  staff.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  given  the  privilege 
of  selecting  the  employees.  We  took 
over  5  of  the  10  members  from  the  old 
Democratic  rommittee  and,  lest  there  be 
some  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  done, 
permit  me  to  name  them. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Judge 
Smith  and  of  Carter  Manasco.  the 
former  Democratic  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  took  Mr.  Hyman  I.  Fiachbach 
as  our  counsel.  We  retained  Martha 
Crawley.  William  Young.  Delores  Fel*- 
Dotto,  and  Betty  Henderson,  exactly 
one-half  of  our  authorized  committee 
employees. 

Not  only  that  but,  believing  that  one 
talking  economy  and  efficiency  should 
make  some  effort  to  put  his  views  into 
effect,  to  give  the  people  at  least  a  little 
of  both  as  chairman  charged  with  fixing 
the  compensation  of  the  employees,  an 
effort  was  made  to  limit  expenditures. 
My  reward  was  a  charge  by  one  of  the 
committee  employees  that  "The  money 
doesn't  belong  to  you — it's  Government 
money.  Why  do  you  keep  me  from 
getting  my  share^" 

As  chairman,  and  because  of  my  views 
on  economy,  it  was  probably  my  privilege 
to  be,  by  committee  employees,  the  most 
disliked  of  any  chairman  of  a  regular 
House  committee. 

We  made  some  investigations,  sMne 
people  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
prison  as  a  result  of  our  investigations. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  it  became  ob- 
vious to  me  that  we  were  not  getting 
adequate  results  by  way  of  Improved 
eCBclency,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  executive 
actions. 

So  it  was  as  we  approached  the  end 
of  the  session  in  1953,  on  the  29th  day  of 
June,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chair- 


men of  our  subcommittees '  which  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Inasmuch  as 
the  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn  and 
our  recommendations  had  not  been  ef- 
fective, nor  followed  by  the  executive 
departments,  the  subcommittees  cut  the 
staff  so  that  on  August  I  It  would  con- 
sist of  no  more  than  one  investigator  and 
one  clerk  or  stenographer. 

Do  you  know  the  net  result?  The  net 
result  was  action  by  the  full  committee 
taking  from  me  as  chairman  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  special  subcommit- 
tees, abolishing  the  subcommittee  which 
was  being  used  to  Investigate  racketeer- 
ing, and  transferring  that  authority  to 
the  Member  from  Ohio,  George  Bender, 
who  later,  believe  it  or  not,  appeared  at 
$250  a  day  on  Mr.  Hoffa's  pasrroll. 

Then,  as  always,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee not  only  had  the  laudable  desire 
to  make  investigations  in  this  country 
and    abrocui    but    apparently    enjoyed 


>  Letter  of  June  29,  105S,  to  subcommlttse 
chairmen : 

CONOBESS  or  THX  UNTnB  Statks, 

Housa  or  R^>BxaBitTATnras, 
CoMMrrm  on  GovauncKirr  OnsATiOMS, 
Washington,  D.C,.  June  29,  i95S. 

Hon. . 

Chairman, Suboommittee, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Ma.  :  Congressional  Investiga- 
tions, with  attendant  publicity,  long  seemed 
to  be  the  only  effective  weapon  against  the 
Inexcusable  waste,  extravsganoe,  and  some- 
times corruption,  prevailing  to  such  a  great 
extent  In  the  two  preceding  administrations. 

The  Inability  of  the  Congress  to  obtain 
economy  and  efficiency  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  was  enhanced  by  the 
reluctance  of  executive  officials  charged  with 
the  proper  Interpretation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  to  seek  to  ascertain  and  un- 
plement  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed  la 
legislation. 

However,  the  futility  of  congressional  In- 
vestigation was  all  too  often  emphastaed  by 
the  fact  that  after  an  investigation  had  dis- 
closed an  enormous  and  utterly  inexcusable 
expenditure  of  billions,  those  responsible, 
either  because  of  retirement  or  transfer  to 
other  duties,  could  not  be  disciplined. 

In  addition,  almost  without  exception,  the 
funds  wasted  could  not  be  recovered,  nor 
could  any  assurance  be  obtained  that  simi- 
lar misuse  of  public  funds  would  not  re- 
occur. 

With  the  coming  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration and  Its  desire  to  clean  up  the  mess 
In  Washington,  we  were  led  to  expect  the 
fullest  cooperation  In  the  effort  to  meet  at 
least  in  some  degree  the  public's  desire  and 
demand  that  the  ever-Increasing  tax  burden 
be  lessened.  Instead  of  increased.  We  ex- 
pected that  the  tax  dollar  would  be  made 
to  produce  Its  equivalent  In  soviee  rendered. 

Current  Investigations  calling  attention  to 
Improper,  sometimes  criminal,  activities  on 
the  part  of  Individuals  or  agencies  in  the 
executive  departments  which  have  resulted 
in  absurd  and  rldlculotis  expenditures  tend 
to  leave  the  falsa  Impression  that  such  Im- 
proper activities  may  be  chargeable  to  the 
present  administration.  Newspaper  stories 
and  letters  from  Individuals  indicate  that 
many  of  our  people  think  we  are  now  charg- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration  with  the 
undesirable  activities  expoeed  by  our  re- 
ports. Without  reason,  many  people  believe 
that  as  these  stories  are  given  pubUcity,  they 
relate  to  acts  of  the  departoients  ooourrlng 
since  January  ao,  1963. 


some  of  those  trips  often  unjustly  char- 
acterized as  "junkets."  Naturally,  those 
members  then  were  and  always  since 
have  others  in  like  situations  been  in 
favor  of,  to  say  the  least,  fairly  large 
appropriations  for  committee  investiga- 
tions. 

To  many  there  appears  no  reason 
whatsoever,  the  President  having  been 
elected  by  a  hairline  vote — not  having 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast — 
being  a  minority  President — why  the 
minority  party  should  not  have  fair  rep- 
resentation on  regular  committees  and 
on  subcommittees.  The  situation  as  to 
regular  committees  has  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  and 
the  ratio  has  been  established  generally 
at  the  fair  figure  of  6  to  4,  but  on  the 
regular  staff  in  our  committee  the  ratio 
Is  altogether  different. 


Assurance  has  come  from  some  of  those 
who  direct  the  executive  departments  that, 
if  attention  Is  directed  to  specific  Instances 
of  Improper  and  wasteful  misuse  of  tax 
dollars,  those  In  authority  In  the  depart- 
ments where  such  actions  have  occurred 
will  without  delay  make  a  vigorous  effort  to 
create  a  situation  where  similar  Improper 
or  unlawful  activities  cannot  again  occur. 

This  attitude  tends  to  curtail  the  need 
tor  congressional  investigations.  It  suggests 
the  advisability  of  transferring  complaints 
of  maladministration  direct  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  department  involved,  rather 
than  to  a  congressional  committee. 

The  trend  In  the  Congress  seems  to  be  to 
give,  at  the  request  of  the  administration, 
the  executive  departments  ever-increasing 
authority — authority  granted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  and  which  a 
continuation  of  constitutional  government 
seems  to  demand  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Congress. 

This  trend  in  recent  years  was  imple- 
mented by  the  enactment  of  so-called  reor- 
ganization legislation,  which  made  it  possible 
for  an  administration  to  bypass  constitu- 
tional provisiotis  and  legislate  subject  only 
to  a  veto  by  one  House  of  the  Congress. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  reported  out  and 
the  House  adopted  HS,.  992,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Brown,  which  creates  a  ccnn- 
misslon  to  perform  a  duty  which  is  properly 
the  duty  of  the  Congress. 

The  ccHnmlttee  also  reported  out,  and  the 
House  adopted,  HM.  4406,  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Halueck.  This  bill  establishes 
a  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. 

Apparently,  it  takes  over  a  pcu-t  of  the 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  given  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations — especially  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subconamittee,  which  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  studying  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities.  There  would  appear  to  be 
no  longer  any  reason  for  this  particular  sub- 
committee. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  H.R.  4406, 
kindly  note  that  in  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
OHD,  volume  99,  part  6,  page  7513,  Mr.  Hai.- 
LBCK  called  up  the  companion  bill,  S.  1514. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendment.  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  did 
not  go  to  conference,  that  a  conference  was 
necessary  If  a  bill  as  passed  by  one  House 
was  amended,  and  that  later  Mr.  Hai.ixck 
stated  (though  this  was  not  on  the  record) 
that  Inasmuch  as,  in  bis  opinion,  tliere  was 


At  one  time  we  had  some  77  employees 
and  of  that  number,  other  than  the  2 
allocated  to  us  by  the  Reorganization 
Act,  we  have  nSver  had  more  than  1. 

To  many  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  committee  employees  should 
not  be  allocated  to  the  majority  and  the 
minority  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  lead- 
ership has  fixed  as  to  the  representation 
on  regular  standing  committees,  that  is, 
the  6-to-4  ratio. 

I  am  advised  that  the  chairmen  of 
some  other  committees,  for  example.  Ap- 
propriations, Judiciary,  some  of  the 
others,  have  taken  on  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  minority. 

We  had  an  overall  staff  of  48  members 
as  of  December  1960,  the  present  num- 
ber I  do  not  know. 

A  word  as  to  the  statement  that  the 
subcommittee  staff  has  been  impartial. 


no    objection    to    the    amendment    he    had 
agreed  to  It. 

I  did  not  care  to  make  a  point  of  order 
and  disagree  with  the  majority  leader  as  to 
the  legislative  procedure,  but  if  the  majority 
leader,  without  action  by  the  House  legisla- 
tive committee,  can  agree  to  amendments 
made  In  the  Senate  and  never  submitted  to 
the  House  legislative  committee,  there  Is 
little  need  for  subcommittees  of  the  House 
Conmilttee  on  Government  Operations  to 
function. 

If  the  full  committee  is  to  retain  any  sub- 
stantial part  of  Its  own  jurisdiction,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  be  on  the  alert  and  make  a 
vigorous  protest. 

It  may  have  escaped  your  attention,  but 
H.R.  5406  recently  came  out  of  a  legislative 
committee  and  that  bill.  If  enacted,  will  take 
over  further  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  The 
same  attempt  was  made  last  year  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  was  defeated.  It 
Is  not  my  duty  to  carry  the  full  burden 
of  maintaining  this  committee's  JurtsdJction, 
and  I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  as- 
suming that  burden. 

Under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  a  succession  of  reorganization 
plans  has  come  to  the  Congress.  Some,  if 
not  all,  of  these  plans  Include  legislative 
proposals  which,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, heretofore  have  properly  been  referred 
to  regular  standing  legislative  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing.  It  appears  to  be 
evident  that  the  present  administration 
and  the  House  leadership  desire  to  lessen 
the  activities  of  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
which  heretofore  have  been  referred  ques- 
tions Involving  the  propriety  and  effective- 
ness of  Federal  expenditures  and  the  neces- 
sity. If  any,  for  remedial  legislation. 

As  this  committee  and  the  Congress  ap- 
parently desire  and  Intend  to  follow  the  ad- 
ministration's lead,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  expects  to  adjourn  July 
31  next,  will  you  kindly  begin  to  curtail  the 
activities  of  your  subcommittee,  by  confining 
your  investigations  to  one  complaint,  advis- 
ing me  of  Its  natiu-e,  and  cut  your  staff  so 
that  beginning  August  1  It  will  consist  of 
no  more  than  one  Investigator  and  one  clerk 
or  stenographer. 

A  determined  effort  will  also  be  made 
through  more  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  the  committee's  activities  to  obtain  ef- 
fective action  looking  toward  both  economy 
and  efficiency. 

C'lncerely  yours. 

Class  E.  HomcAK, 

Ohairman. 
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That  statement  Is  etaalleiced.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  go  back  into  the 
history  ot  one  aabeoramittee.  It  is 
stated  freely  and  is  mdoubtedly  true 
that  soboommittee  timirmtaa  have  as  a 
rule  beoi  aninently  fair  axul  consid- 
erate tn  their  treatmmt  of  minority 
members. 

The  statement  so  often  made  that  the 

committee  is  nonpartisan  is  absurd  and 
ridicnloos  as  the  foUovlnc  excerpts  from 
statements  of  minority  Members  will 
show. 

To  claim  as  the  ehalrman  does  that 
this  expensive  apparatus  does  not  "go 
Into  matters  becaoae  of  political  Impli- 
catimis"  *  or  that  the  eommlttee  "would 
never  conduct  the  committee  hearings 
with  the  purpose  of  going  into  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  politics"  '  is  in- 
teresting in  view  of  the  reaction  to  the 
committee's  activities  by  other  Members 
of  the  House.  For  example,  diurlng  the 
coiUoqxiy  in  which  the  chairman  made 
the  foregoing  statements,  the  Honorable 
AifCBn  NzLSKif,  Repabhcan  of  Minne- 
sota, stated: 

**I  vaa  investlgatad  by  Uiis  aame  com- 
mittee; and.  L(  I  ever  was  Involved  In  a 
poUtlcal  clrcua.  tbat  was  it."  • 


•nils  statement  was  made  on  March  24. 
1960.  However,  it  cannot  be  described 
as  an  isolated  and  unique  reaction  occa- 
sioned by  a  recent  derelopment.  Similar 
views  have  been  expressed  since  the  84th 
Congress  when  the  present  leadership 
took  oyer  the  control  of  the  committee 
from  the  RepubUcmns. 

March  38.  195S:  "As  political  propaganda 
to  be  uaed  In  the  coming  campaign  by  those 
who  have  little  IT  any  regard  for  the  facta. 
the  hearings,  the  report,  and  the  publicity 
to  foUow.  may  be  halpftil  to  the  politically 
ambitious. " — Clare  Z.  Hoffman.* 

April  18.  1956:  "The  ooounlttee  report  not 
only  abuses  aclectad  Department  of  Defense 
ofllrlsli.  but  portrays  sltaaUona  and  facta 
In  a  manner  calculated  to  discredit  the 
present  adnilnlstratlOB  of  the  Department 
of  DeXenee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  record  ■hows  thai  progress  Is  being 
made  In  creating  a  unified  operating  ajntaix 
out  of  oomponenti  which  hare  developed 
separately  since  1775.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  dllBculUae  and  dUTcrences  in  ques- 
tion are  closely  laterwoven  with  deeply 
rooted   military  tradttiona   and    procedures. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Similar    difflculttas    ezlBtcd    during    the 

Truman  administration. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Now  it  Lb  proposed  to  lay  all  these  sins  at 
the  door  of  the  {xesent-day  leadership  of  the 
DepartnMnt  of  Defense.'  An  effort  is  made 
to  exact  retribution  from  Secretaries  Wilson. 
Thomas,  and  Pike  for  shortcomings  of  their 
predecessors,  as  well  as  for  the  natural  reluc- 
tance of  the  military  services  to  surrender 
their  prerogatives."— Clare  K.  Hoffman.  Cecil 
M.  Harden.  Clarene*  J.  Brown,  and  Charles 
R.  Jonaa.  Concurred  in  by  R.  Walter 
Rlehlman.  Charles  B.  Brownson,  Qlenard  P 
Lipscomb.     B.     Carroll     Beece.     J.     Arthur 


>  CoMsaasBioirAi.  Bboobd.  vol.   106.  pt.  5.  p 
6522 
•Ibid. 

•  Ibid. 

■Additional  views  accompanying  I3th  In- 
termediate report  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  84th  Cong .  2d  seas  p. 
68. 


Toonger.  Victor  A.  Knox.  Otto  Kruegcr.  and 
William  B.  Mlnahall  • 

April  18.  1956:  "I  concur  In  the  critlclam 
In  the  majority  report  of  the  military  serv- 
ices.  •   •   • 

"I  also  concur  In  the  minority  reports  con- 
demnation of  the  efforts  of  the  ooajorlty  to 
make  partl.san  political  capital  uut  uf  this 
failure." — 0<H3rge  Meader.' 

June  7.  1966:  "The  undersigned  take  vigor- 
ous exception  to  the  majority  report  which  U 
used  as  a  subterfuge  for  a  vicious  attack  up- 
on the  administration  and  upf^n  private 
enterprise 

•  •  •  •  • 

•"The  majority  report  which  Is  purported 
to  be  based  on  hearings,  la  more  than  Just 
a  pamphlet  of  political  Mas:  it  is  an  attack  of 
calculated  insldlousness  upon  tlie  American 
system  of  free  enterprise.  The  venom  with 
which  the  author  of  the  report  atUicks  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  the  admlnlatration  alike 
seem.s  symptomatic  of  something  more  bane- 
ful than  political  partisanship  "" — Clare  E 
Hoffman.  Victor  A  Kn  >x.  Charle*  R  Jona.«!. 
and  William  E  Mlnshall  Concurred  In  by 
R.  Walter  Rlelhman.  Cecil  M  Harden.  Charles 
B.  Brownson,  George  Meader.  Clarence  J. 
Brown.  Olenard  P  Llpecotnb,  Carroll  Reece. 
J.   Arthur  Younger,  and   Otto   Krueger  * 

June  20.  1956  "This  investigation  has 
been,  from  the  beginning,  a  proceeding  de- 
signed to  produce  sensational  headlines  that 
would  mislead  the  public.   •   •   • 

"Although  the  majority  view  endeavors  to 
create  an  aura  of  calm  appraisement,  it  con- 
tains a  number  of  serious  mlsrepreeentatlona 
and  significant  omlsalona  and  It  cannot  be 
considered  separately  from  the  propaganda 
barrage  and  the  politically  oriented  hearinga 
which  preceded  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•"The  slanting  of  the  majority  report  aa  a 
political  document  is  abundantly  obvious 
The  language  Is  salted  with  sly  perversions 
of  the  record  and  seems  aimed  particularly  U) 
the  State  of  Oregon" — Clare  E  Hoffman. 
Victor  A.  Knox,  C.  R  Jun.is.  and  William  1 
Mlnshall* 

July  25,  1956:  "So  ea^r  la  the  majority  to 
condemn  the  present  administration  of  the 
Poat  OfBce  Department  It  la  apparently  will- 
ing to  go  to  any  lengths  to  do  so  " — Cecil  M 
Harden.  Clarence  J  Brown.  Charles  R  Jonaa. 
and  Clare  K.  Hoffman.  Concurred  In  by  R 
Walter  Rlehlman,  Charlea  B  Brownaon. 
Oeorge  Meader.  Olenard  P  Llpecomb.  B 
Carroll  Reece.  J.  Arthur  Younger.  Victor  A 
Knox.  Otto  Krueger.  and  William  B.  Mln- 
shall ■• 

July  26,  1966  "The  Postmaster  General 
and  his  friends  should  not  be  hurt  or  worried 
by  the  carping,  unjustifiable  criticism  car- 
ried in  a  report,  made  when  the  November 
election  looms  large  on  the  horizon,  by  a 
oommlttee  controlled  by  the  Democrat  Party. 
whose  goal  is  the  defeat  of  President  Elsen- 
hower— the  election  of  a  Democrat  Congrees" 
(p.  49). 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

"It  seema  unfortunate  that,  shortly  before 
a  national  election,  this  report,  making  un- 
founded but  serious  charges  against  the  head 


•  Fifteenth  intermediate  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OperaUons,  84  Lh 
Cong  .  2d  seas.,  minority  report,  pp  51 
and  52. 

'Fifteenth  intermediate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  84th 
C'>ng..  2d  seas.,  additional  views,  p.  81. 

*  Bghteenth  intermediate  report  at  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  S4th 
Cong  ,  2d  sees  .  minority  report,  p    256. 

•Twentieth  intemnedlate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations.  84 th 
Cong..  2d  sees.,  minority  reptirt.  pp.  50-51. 

"  Twenty- third  Intermediate  rejKTt  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  84th 
Cong  .   2d  sees  .  minority  report,   p    39. 


of  the  Post  Office  Department,  a  BepohUcan. 
should  be  made  and  given  publlcltjf  through 
the  publication  of  a  report  adopted  and  ap- 
proved only  by  the  action  of  the  Denuxratlc 
majority  of  the  committee"  (p.  81 ) . — Clare 
E  Hoffman  Concurred  In  by  R.  Walter 
Rlehlman,  Cecil  M.  Harden.  Charles  B. 
Brownaon.  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Olenard  P. 
Lipscomb.  CarroU  Reece.  J.  Arthur  Younger. 
Victor  A  Knox.  Otto  Kruegcr,  and  William 
E.  Mlnshall." 

July  27.  1966.  "After  12  days  of  continu- 
ous hearinga  in  California.  Oregon,  and 
Washington  In  the  fall  of  1955  and  2  days 
In  Waahlngton.  D  C,  In  February  of  1966.  the 
so-called  Joint  Committee  on  Federal  Tim- 
ber, of  the  Subconunittee  on  Leglalatlve 
Oversight  Function,  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Bubcocn- 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  Resources  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee. 
It  wa£  clear  that  tlie  prime  purpose  oX  the 
hearinga  was  aimed  at  lifting  the  political 
scalp  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Douglas 
McKay,  reelecting  Democratic  Senator  Morse, 
and  defeating  Republican  Oongresatnen  Ella- 
worth.  Mack,  and  Coon,  at  the  November 
eiecuon."-  Clare  B.  Hoffman." 

MiiTch  21.  1957:  'The  entire  conduct  of 
these  Investigations  and  bearings  is  a  new 
low  in  prejudice,  bias,  and  mtstise  of  the  con- 
gressional subpena.  including  the  flagrant 
violation  of  privileged  correspondence  and 
Intr.iofllce  communications. 

"The  nUnority  was  not  kept  informed  of 
the  resulta  of  the  Investigations,  the  wlt- 
nesse.=<  to  be  called,  nor  given  the  opportunity 
to  call  its  own  wltnesaes  " — Clare  K.  Hoffman. 
Victor  A.  Knox,  Charlea  B.  Brownson,  and  H. 
Allen  Smith.  Concurred  in  by  R.  Walter 
Rlehlman.  Cecil  M.  Harden.  Oeorge  Meader. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Olenard  P  Llpecomb. 
William  K.  Mlnshall.  Bdwin  H  May.  Jr..  Rob- 
ert H.  Michel,  and  Florence  P.  Dwyer." 

March  25.  1967:  "The  hearing  was  a  forum 
provided  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  for  cam- 
paign oratory  during  the  closing  weeks  of  a 
poliUcal  campaign." — Clare  K.  Hoffman,  Vic- 
tor A.  Knox,  Charles  B.  Brownson,  and  H. 
Allen  Smith.  Concurred  in  by  R.  Walter 
Rlehlm.in.  Cecil  M  Harden.  George  Meader, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Olenard  P.  Llpecomb. 
WUllam  E.  Mlnshall.  Edwin  H.  M:)y,  Jr  ,  Rob- 
ert U.  Michel,  aiul  Florence  P.  Dwyer.>* 

May  28.  1968:  "The  record  disclose  that 
the  hearings  were  neither  nonpartisan  nor 
impartial." — Clare  B.  Hoffman.^ 

August  12.  1968:  "Here  again,  as  so  often 
in  previous  reporU  of  the  subcommittees 
and  their  parent  committee,  the  House 
CommltUe  on  Government  Operations,  ap- 
pears the  LrreslsUble  indlnaUon  to  make 
Demix:ratlc  political  propaganda  and.  far 
worse  and  more  reprehensible,  to  use  for 
that  purpose  Federal  dollars  allocated  to  a 
House  committee  to  carry  on  what  have 
been  asserted  to  be  necessary  and  worth- 
while investigations. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  the  effectiveness  ot 
this  report  has  been  impaired  by  injection 
of  a  political  note.  Several  sly  attempts 
have  been  made  by  the  majority  to  make 
Democratic  propaganda  out  ot  an  issue  that 
should  be  free  of  politics — attempu  craftily 


"  Twenty-third  Intermediate  report  of  the 
committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  84th 
Cong .  3d  sese..  additional  views,  pp.  40  and 
61 

"  Thirty-first  intermediate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  84th 
Cong.,  ad  aess..  sddiUonal  views,  p.  29. 

'»  Third  report  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op<nTitions.  86th  Cong  .  lat  sees.,  mi- 
nority report,  p.  74. 

<<  FrHirth  report  by  the  Oommlttee  on 
Government  Operations.  8Sth  Cong..  1st  seas., 
minority  repxirt.  p    15. 

"Twenty-fourth  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  85th  Cong  .  2d 
aesa  .  additional  views,  p.  67. 


concealed  In  the  bulk  of  a  raport  so  Toluml- 
nous  that  minority  members  did  not  dis- 
cover them  in  the  short  tlma  they  had  to 
perxiae  the  report  before  It  was  hastily  voted 
out  by  the  Democrat-oontrolled  oommlt- 
tee,"— Clare  E.  Hoffman.  Concurred  In  by 
Oeorge  Meader,  Olenard  P.  Llpsoomb,  Wil- 
liam E.  BClnshall,  Edwin  H.  May,  Jr.,  and 
Florence  P.  Dwyer." 

Augmt  12.  1968:  "From  th«  wsaltb  of 
background  information  thus  developed,  one 
could  reasonably  expect  the  subcommittee 
to  make  constructive  and  timely  reoommen- 
dations  In  an  Important  field.  Regrettably. 
they  have  chosen  to  stultify  those  reccnnmen- 
dations  with  partisan  comparlaons."— Olen- 
ard P.  Llpecomb.  Concurred  in  by  Clare 
E.  Hoffman.  Oeorge  Meader,  and  William  B. 
Mlnshall." 

August  31,  1980:  "The  report  and  the  hear- 
ings which  preceded  It  are  but  another  chap- 
ter In  the  majority's  continuing  efforts  to 
promote  Federal  ownership  In  the  utility 
field. 

"Staged  in  Sacramento,  the  home  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  where  the  local 
newspaper  la  'seemingly  •  •  •  committed 
forevermore'  to  battle  for  the  principle  of 
Government  ownership,  this  election  year 
revival  of  the  committee's  Central  Valley 
hearinga  lived  up  to  its  advanced  billing. 

"The  subcommittee's  press  release  of 
March  14,  1960,  announcing  these  hearings 
indicated  that  the  majority  had  prejudged 
the  subject  matter  In  advance  of  the  Sacra- 
mento meeting  and  that  conclusions  to  fit  Its 
purposes  had  already  been  reached." — ^Robert 
R.  Barry.  Concurred  In  by  Clare  E,  Hoff- 
man.'* 

On  the  question  of  fairness,  note  the 
following : 

The  chairman  [Mr.  Dawson  1  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  24. 
1960:  " 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  who  has  ever 
served  with  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  has  ever  accused  the  chairman 
of  being  unfair  in  his  actions  toward  any 
minority  or  any  member  of  the  committee. 

And— 

We  extend  every  courtesy  to  every  man  on 
that  committee  regardless  of  party. 

And— 

We  extend  to  the  minority  every  courtesy 
and  every  right,  and  we  are  happy  to  do  so. 

A  perusal  of  the  recorded  views  of 
other  members  of  the  committee  will 
reveal  that  not  everyone  has  always  felt 
that  the  tactics  of  the  committee  and 
its  subcommittees  have  been  above  re- 
proach. 

September  7,  1965: 

"Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Meaker,  tt  Is  my  intent  to 
take  from   this  record  your  statement  and 
take  it  to  the  REA.    It  may  affect  your  loan, 
I  don't  know,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  CHTiDorr.  I  just  want  to  say  this  to 
you:  I  don't  think  you  should  say  to  this 
wltnesa  that  you  are  going  to  take  his  appli- 
cation and  his  atatement  from  the  record 
and  take  it  to  the  REA  and  It  might  affect 
hl.s  loan. 


'•  Thlrty-aecond  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  additional  views,  p.  213. 

"  Thlrty-aecond  report  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations,  85th  Cong.,  ad 
sees.,  additional  views,  p.  216. 

"  Additional  views  accompanying  38th  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eratlona.  86th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  p.  68. 

'•  CONGRESSIONAI.  RXCOBO,  VOl.  106,  pt.  5,  PO. 

6521-6522. 


"I  feel,  Mr,  ICkox,  very  frankly,  that  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  the  loan  la 
granted  rests  between  the  applicant  and  the 
REA,  and  I  feel  that  It  might  be  considered 
intimidation  of  the  wltnesa  If  you  make  a 
statement  like  that,  and  I  would  like  you  to 
take  It  out  of  the  record  If  you  will. 

•  •  •  •  « 
"Mr.  Moss.  I  want  to  say  that  for  my  own 

view,  I  regard  it  aa  a  very  definite  attempt 
to  Intimidate,  and  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
in  threats,  I  want  to  say  that  as  one  member 
of  this  committee,  if  that  does  result  in  any 
interference  with  this  loan.  I  for  one  will  cer- 
tainly demand  that  this  committee  then  go 
into  the  entire  story  and  find  out  why  we 
are  having  these  indirect  pressures  that  seem 
to  me,  as  we  go  across  the  country,  to  indi- 
cate that  preference  at  the  moment  is  pref- 
erence and  concern  for  private  utilities,  and 
a  fine  degree  of  disregard  for  the  REA 'a  and 
the  co-ops,  which  under  the  law  are  sup- 
posed to  have  preferential  treatment. 

"In  this  case  we  are  not  dealing  with  any 
federally  generated  power.  I  think  the  wit- 
ness la  entitled  to  place  clearly  on  the  record 
his  Interpretation  of  events,  and  to  attempt 
to  threaten  or  intimidate — 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  Kifox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  somewhat  ob- 
ject and  regret  very  much  that  I  should 
have  a  colleague  of  mine  accuse  me  of  in- 
timidating a  witness.  It  was  furtherest  from 
my  intent  to  do  so. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  testimony  that 
Is  on  the  record  could  be  so  adjudged.  Of 
course.  If  I  am  going  to  be  accused  of  in- 
timidating the  witness,  then  I  would  feel 
that  possibly  my  usefulness  on  the  commit- 
tee has  expired. 

"I  have  always  felt  that  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
that  I  have  my  full  and  Just  rights  to  ques- 
tion a  witness  and  make  statements  relative 
to  the  question  that  was  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  have  never  in  my  long  period  of  time 
of  serving  In  the  Michigan  Legislature,  nor 
did  I  permit  it  while  I  waa  the  speaker  of  the 
Michigan  House  for  6  years,  had  another 
member  accuse  a  member  of  the  house  of 
Intimidation, 

"There  is  only  one  way  that  I  could  possi- 
bly feel  that  I  could  go  on  and  serve  on  the 
committee  which  I  have  been  appointed  to, 
and  that  is  for  my  friend,  Mr.  Moss — I  hope 
to  be  a  friend — to  have  expunged  from  the 
record  the  statement  that  I  attempted  to  in- 
timidate the  witness. "» 

September  12,  1955:  "I  resent  very  much 
a  committee  or  a  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  a  member  of  the  whole  conunlttee  com- 
ing In  and  wasting  Government  money  In 
quantities  trying  to,  well,  I  would  say,  dis- 
credit In  every  way  possible  a  man  that  we 
have  the  highest  confidence  In.  and  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that,  because  when  It 
comes  to  expenditure  of  money  or  the  unwise 
uae  of  money,  as  a  member  of  the  general 
committee  certainly  I  will  question  the  use 
of  Government  funds  of  this  subcommittee 
in  going  into  any  such  character  assassina- 
tion as  now  seems  to  be  possible  on  the  part 
of  this  subcommittee.  That  Is  my  statement, 
and  I  want  It  there." — J.  Arthur  Younger." 
September  14,  1955:  "Now,  in  that  par- 
ticular and  In  some  other  particulars  that  I 
might  cite,  I  don't  think  this  committee  has 
been  fair.    I  don't  think  by  any  stretch  of  the 


"Hearings  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  "Effect  of  Administrative 
Acts  and  Policies  of  Department  of  Interior 
and  Rural  Electrification  Administration  on 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives,  Public  Bodies, 
and  Municipal  Electrics,"  Denver,  Colo.,  pp. 
630,  632. 

**  Hearings  before  the  Public  Works  and 
Resources  Subconunittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  84th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  p.  415. 


imagination  It  could  be  construed  as  an  ob- 
jective Investigation." — Charles  R.  Jonas.* 

March  28,  1956:  "The  xmlalmees  and  prej- 
udice manifest  In  the  inajorlty  report  make 
It  impossible  to  consider  It  as  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  facts  under  consideration. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The    hearings    clearly    disclose    prejudg- 
ment of  the  issues  and  an  absence  of  that 
objectivity  which  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
expect  from  a  congressional  Investigation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"A  reading  of  the  hearinga  will  Indicate 
that  this  is  a  good  example  of  how  investi- 
gating committees  should  not  operate. 
While  minority  members  were  given  oppor- 
t\uiities  to  cross-examine  witnesses,  they 
were  not  consulted  before  the  Investigation 
began,  were  never  briefed  concerning  the 
nature  or  purpose  of  the  Investigation,  and 
were  never  advised  In  advance  what  wit- 
nesses would  be  called.  Protests  against 
such  arbitrary  action  were  of  no  avail." — 
Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Victor  A.  Knox,  Charles  R. 
Jonas,  and  William  E.  Mlnshall,  Concurred 
in  by  R.  Walter  Rlehlman,  Cecil  M.  Harden, 
Charles  B.  Brownson,  George  Meader,  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown  Glenard  P.  Li]>scomb,  B.  Car- 
roll Reece,  J.  Arthur  Younger,  and  Otto 
Krueger.^ 

April  18,  1956:  "The  undersigned  are  com- 
pelled to  take  issue  with  the  report  on  two 
basic  points.  First,  it  lacks  support  for  cer- 
tain allegations  it  puts  forth;  second.  It 
unjustifiably  makes  personal  disparagement 
of  prominent,  dedicated,  patriotic  public 
servants.  Running  through  the  report  are 
various  serious  charges  against  Department 
of  Defense  officials.  They  are  accused  of 
Ignoring  the  law.  seeking  to  thwart  the  will 
of  Congress,  taking  steps  away  from  unifica- 
tion, failing  to  exercise  authority,  being  un- 
willing to  accept  responsibility,  and  admin- 
istering laws  according  to  convenience 
rather  than  in  the  public  Interest.  The 
basis  for  these  allegations  does  not  survive 
comparison  vrtth  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings."— Clare  E.  Hoffman,  Cecil  M.  Harden, 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  and  Charles  R.  Jonas. 
Concurred  in  by:  R.  Walter  Rlehlman, 
Charles  B.  Brownson,  Olenard  P.  Lipscomb, 
B.  Carroll  Reece,  J.  Arthur  Younger,  Victor 
A.  Knox,  Otto  Krueger,  and  William  E.  Mln- 
shall.« 

June  7.  1956:  "As  It  did  In  the  previous 
series  of  power  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
has  distinguished  Itself  by  Its  hit-and-run 
tactics.  Unsupported  accusations  were  pro- 
nounced against  administration  ofBcla's  in 
their  absence  and  without  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  answer  their  accusers  until 
months  later.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
speak  for  themselves  until  long  after  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had  passed 
Judgment  in  press  handouts  obviously  pre- 
pared even  before  his  prosecution  witnesses 
had  completed  their  testimony.  This  is  not 
in  the  American  tradition  and  does  violence 
to  our  concept  of  decency." — Clare  E.  Hoff- 
man, Victor  A.  Knox,  Charles  R.  Jonas,  and 
William  E.  Mlnshall.  Concurred  in  by  R. 
Walter  Rlehlman,  Cecil  M.  Harden,  Charles 
B.  Brownson.  George  Meader,  Clarence  J. 
Brown,  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  Carroll  Reece, 
J.   Arthur   Younger,   and   Otto   Krueger. =^ 

June    19.    1956:    "This    exception    to    the 
majority  report  is  not  directed  to  the  merits 


- 


"  Hearings  before  the  Public  Works  and 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations,  84th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  p.  1099. 

=*  Thirteenth  intermediate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  Eess.,  minority  report,  p.  60. 

"  Fifteenth  intermediate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  minority  report,  p.  51. 

^  Eighteenth  intermediate  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  84th 
Cong.  2d  sess.,  minority  report,  p.  256. 
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ct  ipaetflc  flTwItnf  nor  to  particular  ccmciu- 
Blono.  bat  >■  a  bteakct  nJ«ctloo  of  aU  of 
tlMBi  limply  b>MU—  they  hav*  not  been 
property  •ubataBttetwL"— B.  Walter  Rlebi- 
man.  J.  Arthur  Ytma^m.  and  Otto  Kraecer." 

July  IS.  1»M:  "Mr.  JoMaa.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  might  like  to  <U«tlng\iUh  between 
commltte*  actkm  and  aeUoa  on  the  part  uf 
Juat  a  part  ol  tha  coaamlttaa  which  happens 
to  be  In  the  majority.  la  It  not  true  that 
thla  entire  InTcetlcatkHk  waa  scheduled  and 
put  underway  without  any  consultation  with 
the  minority  and  without  advising  us  what 
waa  to  be  Inrnatlgatail  and  giving  us  an 
opportunity  of  talMnc  about  It? 

"Mr.  HoFTMAM  of  IClebtsan.  Ye*,  and  I  wUl 
■ay  to  the  gentleaian  that  he  ought  to  be 
uaed  to  that  procedure  by  this  time  "  " 

July  16,  1956:  "Bafore  this  performance 
begins,  may  we  on  thla  aide  of  the  table 
make  It  clear  to  the  wltne— en  that  we  dis- 
aaaodate  ourselves  eonpletely  from  the  tn- 
Testlgatlon  that  haa  taken  plsce  up  to  now 
Tou  have  undoubtedly  read  In  the  papers 
that  you  are  guilty  of  the  chari^ee  the  ma- 
jority chooses  to  lay  at  your  door  Lest  you 
gain  the  Impreaelon  that  such  an  attitude  Is 
a  bipartisan  one  we  want  to  point  out  that 
we  do  not  concur  in  It — Indeed,  we  cannot 
since  we  were  not  Informed  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  majority  will  attempt  t  > 
bring  against  you:  we  were  not  informed 
that  an  Investigation  was  even  in  prot^'eKs. 
and  we  were  not  Informed,  until  scarcely  a 
week  ago.  that  hearings  were  to  be  held. 

"Reprehensible  aa  this  la.  It  is  true  that 
you  have  already  been  convicted  before  the 
trial.  With  no  concern  for  what  the  testi- 
monj  may  ceveal.  what  facts  may  be  proven 
or  disproved,  the  cbalnnan  has  capriciously 
pronounced  his  Judgment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Thla  policy  of  prejixlgtnent.  while  In  the 
tradition  eetabllsbed  by  the  5ubc'imm!ttee 
majority.  Is  contrary  to  everything  thst  the 
rest  of  us  have  learned  about  the  pr'nfioies 
of  Justice  and  fair  play.  Until  we  observed 
the  majority  In  action  in  previous  hearings 
in  this  series,  we  were  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man — or  even  a  power  com- 
pany— was  Innocent  until  proven  guilty.  It 
seems  that  we  were  wrong  " — Charles  R 
Jonas  " 

July  27.  1956:  "The  report  of  the  m:0^rlty 
is  slanted  and  exaggerated  and.  In  the  main. 
Its  concfuslons  are  based  upon  statements 
which  are  paraphrased  or  taken  out  "f  con- 
text, and  upon  selected  portions  of  the  evi- 
dence before  the  subeatnmlttee.  Ignoring.  In 
niany  Instances,  the  great  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence which  Is  contrary  to  the  conclusions 
in  the  majority  report." — Cawroll  Reece.  Vic- 
tor A  Knox,  Otto  Kmeger.  and  Clare  E. 
Hoffman  •• 

July  27,  1956:  "TTila  is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion to  register  a  protest  against  the  kind 
of  procedure  that  was  followed  by  the  com- 
mittee In  this  case.  The  report.  whl<-h  pur- 
port's to  be  a  report  of  the  committee,  dt^es 
not  represent  the  considered  Judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  wh'^  heard 
the  testimony.  We  were  never  called  to- 
gether to  discuss  the  contents  of  the  report 
nor  given  any  opportunity  to  deliberate  over 
It  or  discuss  the  contents.  It  was  prepared 
by  so»ne  staff  member  without  any  consulta- 


*  Nineteenth  intermediate  report  of  the 
Cnnnmlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations.  84th 
Cong .  2d  seas.,  minority  report,  p   42 

'^  CowoRESSioNAi.  RacoKO,  vol  102,  pt  9,  p 
12920 

■  Hearings  before  the  Public  Works  and 
Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 84th  Cong..  2d  seas  .  July  19.  1956. 
pp  2  and  3. 

"  Twenty-ninth  Intermediate  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ooremment  Operations. 
84th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  minority  report,  p    20. 


tlon  or  discussion  with  the  committee  as  a 
group.  It.  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  rep- 
resent the  conaldered  Judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunlttee."- -Charles  Raper 
Jonas  " 

August  16,  1957  "The  majority  report  In 
th:s  case  Is  another  example  of  drawing  de- 
sired concluslf  r..s  m  ad'-.u'ice  and  then  en- 
deavoring through  the  fomialities  of  con- 
ducting bearings  to  I'^cd  an  air  ol  credence 
to  luch  conclualons  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  majirlty  rejKrt  is  lacking  iix  the 
one  thing  ess'^ntlal  to  g'.vc  u  persua»ivene»s 
factual  support  In  thl.s  re<pe<  t  it  is  con- 
sistent with  prevu  us  r»  pi^rts  issued  by  this 
subcommittee  and  like  those  report.s.  It 
therefore  serves  no  useful  or  le«?ltimate  pur- 
pose—Victor A  Kill  X.  Charles  B  Broi^n- 
Bon.  and  H  Allen  Sm.th 

Concurred  In  by  Clare  E  Huflincin.  R  Wal- 
ter Rlehlnian.  Cecil  M  Htrdtn.  Oeorge  Head- 
er. Clarence  J  Br'  wn,  Cllennrd  V  Lipscmb 
WUl'.im  E  Mln.'^hall.  Edwin  H  Mav  Jr  Rtib- 
ert  H    Michel,  and  Plorer.ce  P    Dwyer  ■' 

April  U2.  l^bR  The  he-\rtng??  up  >n  which 
this  report  Is  ba.'^ed  furnl:  h  .<\  striking  iltua- 
tratton  of  the  chairman  s  unfortunate  ten- 
dency to  .<!',,it^^  conrliisionn  for  the  re<-ord  nnd 
for  immed!  ite  publiraM  n  hy  the  pr-.^  \yf- 
fore  hearing  the  testimony  ol  ■Aitneset-s  srip- 
posedlv  sunun'  ned  to  pro.  ide  the  sub.  om- 
mlttee  wl'.h  Information  nece«Kary  to  the 
development  or  sour.d  cunrliisioiis  After 
lm;>ort.int  l.s.-ut's  hue  hvn  preJidKed  against 
them.  Government  witrt-sses  frifiweiitlv  ar»> 
hampered  In  reepjondUu:  tffertivilv  N)  the 
charges  made  In  the  opt-nli;.;  st  it<ment  be- 
cause they  ar''  coni'.ned  In  their  remarks  bv 
a  different  or  somewhat  narrower  lUe  of 
ciu'^stlonlng  "—CI. ire  E    HofTinan  •» 

Mav  38  1958  "Althotigh  the  Invf^tlgntl.n 
and  hearlr.kTR  w>>r<»  presiim  I'lly  htld  for  the 
purpose  of  determhiing  the  ,ide<]ii.»ry  i,t  the 
Cfir^  of  the  patlen'.s  \t  M'  rnirifr'lde  It  seems 
to  m*  that  cert.ain  rell  ible  Kv1i1<»r''e  bearing 
on  the  subject  wa.'^  r<  t  even  soiight  The 
professional  staff  of  the  hn«p:tal  was  sup- 
ported by  consulting  doctors  In  the  city  of 
Portland  who.  In  the  normal  course  of 
events  wo-ild  l^.ive  great  knowledge  of  the 
care  and  tre.itment  of  the  pitimt.-i  .md  con- 
ditions at  Mornlngslde  However,  the  chair- 
man at  no  time  pTmltted  'hese  con.s'iltiints 
to  testify  Thus.  fjTi'.te  p^s^thly  what  might 
have  b«"»>n  the  most  aMthorUatlve  evidence  as 
to  whether  oi  not  'he  pa'len's  recelve<l  adf*- 
quate  care  and  treiitmcr-t  was  never  entered 
In   the  record  "—  Victor  A    Knox  " 

June  16.  1958  "This  subcommittee,  es- 
tablished ^  years  ago  to  conduct  a  s<'b<'r. 
Intelligent  and  objective  study  on  behalf  nt 
the  Congress,  haa  apparently  become  dedi- 
cated to  self-serving  "press  agen'ry'  and  Its 
own  self -perpetuation  It  hints  at  !M)me  70 
additional  Investigations  and  hearings 
•  •  •  •  • 

"In  addition  to  Its  'press  ag»-utry."  the  sub- 
cummlttce  has  forfeited  much  of  the  respect 
the  coainutiee  should  receive  as  an  agency 
of  congresshjiial  inciulry  ;ls  the  result  of  it* 
tactics  in  Issuing  opening  statements  that 
prejudge  the  Issues  before  sessions  of  hear- 
ings begin,  distorting  the  rec>ird  by  inviting 
as  non -Government  wltnes-ses  only  persons 
who  wUl  express  the  desired  point  of  view 
on  a  particular  subject,  and  gagging  execu- 


"  Thirty-first  In'ernifdlat.^  rerx>rt  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  84th 
Cong  .  3d  sees  .  additional  vtewii.  p    53 

"Sixteenth  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations.  85th  Cong .  1st 
•ess  ,  minority  report,  p    5.1 

■Twenty-third  rejjort  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  85th  Cong  ,  2d 
Ee5s  .  additional  views,  pp  81   82 

■Twenty-fourth  report  by  the  Cr>mmlttee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  88th  Oong ,  ad 
.  additional  views,  p    62. 


Uve  branch  oOclals  wiio  attempt  to  re- 
spond. " — Clare  K.  Hoffman.** 

August  18.  1068.  and  August  ao.  1968:  "I 
can  neither  coxu:ur  In  nor  dissent  from  a  re- 
port I  have  never  had  an  opix>rtuxUty  to  see. 

"This  Is  one  of  four  reports  presented  to 
the  cuounlttee  by  the  same  suboonunlttee 
on  Friday.  August  15.  1958,  and  voted  out 
without  an  opfxirtunlty  having  been  provid- 
ed members  to  peruse  them. 

'The  chairmAii's  expressed  (tollcy  is  tliat 
members  ahull  have  BUbcumnilltee  reports 
fur  a  reasonable  tune  prior  to  the  meeting, 
but  when  the  matter  becomes  an  lasue.  the 
policy  Is  honored  In  Ute  breach  rather  than 
tlie  observance. 

If  the  praoUcalltles  of  the  situation  are 
su -h  that  investigations  and  reports  mu«t  be 
chi!rnc<l  ou!  f.ister  than  members  can  keep 
up  with  them,  then  the  conunlttee  has  over- 
extended Itself  and  succeeding  Congresses 
Khou.d  take  note  and  reduce  appropriations 
to  maii.igwib.e  proportions." — Clare  E.  Hoff- 
man   Concurred  In  by  Glenard  V  Lip.scomb  * 

July  17.  1969  I  do  not  think  that  It  U  U.o 
ttiUih  to  tay  Uiat  the  e*jieiitiul  dignity  of  the 
H  .u-st-  ot  liepresentallvea  la  involved  here.  I 
believe  tliat  Members  of  Cungreta  have  a 
gr.ivc  responijibiiity  in  the  conduct  of  bear- 
ings and  the  preparation  of  rep<.(rt«  to  coni- 
fx  ri  tiiem.->eUej>  with  fairuei*  and  restraint 
le.st  Uie  entire  Investigative  pri.M;e«.s  be  dis- 
credited The  language  of  the  majority  re- 
ptjrt  and  1L8  siudled  excluslon.s  and  selections 
for  Inclusion  m  my  Judgment,  make  it  an 
ex.unple  of  that  which  a  commillee  report 
sliould  lujt  be  If  due  respect  for  fair  In  vest! - 
gaLofiJil  proce*.fcea  is  to  be  maintained.  — 
0-. •rton   Bri«.k-  * 

Jul'.  17  l'i')9  "Tlie  In'muatlon  that  a 
puri>oM?  aitln  to  blackmail  was  the  objective 
of  the  iiiveK'igation  ought  n<it  to  be  made  by 
a  responsible  committee  uf  the  C./iigreFs  un- 
les.'j  there  is  concrete  evidence  to  supp<jrt 
such  a  charge  Imagining  what  might  have 
\>vn  the  result  hud  the  investig.itor  turned 
up  uiXiirnnHon  which  he  did  not  in  fact  turn 
Up.  hdxdly  qualifies  a«  fac tending  by  any 
bt-ijidord!)  ■■  -  Oeorge  Meadcr.  Concurred  In 
by  Clarence  J   Bruwn 7^ 

jAUiuiry  25.  1960  'The  expenditure  of  ap- 
p:  xini  itely  $55  000  annually  by  the  tubcom- 
Miiitce  to  reh.ish  a  constltulunial  questli^n 
th.it  Is  160  years  old.  Is  a  ugelesLs  proce- 
dure unleiis  It  leads  to  some  constructive 
action  In  4  years  of  dt>cunienUng  mtra- 
g.ivernmentjil  differences  between  tlie  execu- 
tive and  legislative  dep<u-tmenti.  the  Deiuo- 
cats  who  created  tlie  subconunittee.  who 
have  .''afTed  the  .'■.ubcommlttee.  and  who  have 
directed  the  subcommittee,  have  made  no  ap- 
parent progress  In  ref^olvlng  the  basic  Issue 

"Such  a  waste  In  guveriunent  should  be 
IcruiUiattd  — and  now!" — Robert  R.  Barry." 

Ju.ne  3,  I960: 

"I  wish  to  address  ray  remarks  today  to  a 
sequence  of  events  which  have  taken  place 
over  the  past  6  months  and  which  vitally 
affect  not  only  my  own  State  but  the  entire 
West  I  refer  to  a  series  of  heiu^ngs  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Special  Subcommittee 


u  Twenty-seventh  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  88th  Cong.,  2d 
sees     minority  report,   pp    287  288. 

■Thirty-eighth  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  p  21,  39th  report 
of  the  Conimittee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tlon."*.  p  20.  4f)th  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  p  28;  88th  Cong., 
ad  sees  .  additional  Views. 

■  Ninth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  80th  Cong.  1st  sees., 
additional  views,  p  20 

"  Mlnth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernm»>nt  Operations.  8Cth  Cong.  Ist  aesfl., 
additional  views,  p    22 

■TThlrteenth  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  80th  Cong  ,  Sd 
additional  views,  p  85. 
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on  AsBignsd  Power  and  Land  Probtema  Into 
appraisal  praotlcaa  of  tha  Boraau  o(  LmaA 

Management. 

•  •  •  •  e 
"Teatlmony  was  adduced  tram  handpicked 

witnesses  to  comment  on  valuea  of  tha  ae- 
lected  lands  in  the  tlitea  caati  In  (jueatlon. 
The  real  facta  were  not  brought  out  and 
placed  on  the  record,  and,  thcrefoce.  any  con- 
clusions based  upon  the  hearing  transerlpt 
alone  are  invalid  because  thay  muat  naeea- 
sarily  be  baaed  npoa  Innotnpteta  informa- 
tion. mialnfarmaUon.  and  dlatortlona.  The 
facu  could  have  been  produced  for  tha  rec- 
ord, so  we  cannot  eacape  tha  impreaalon  the 
facts  were  not  wanted  on  the  record. 

"It  is  all  but  Incredible  that  tha  ■uboom- 
mlttee  should  even  pretend  to  give  any 
weight  to  the  testimony  of  these  peracmally 
selected  wltneeaes.  No  effort  waa  made  to 
show  on  the  record  that  they  were  qnaliOed 
to  furnish  competent  opinions. 

"Diu-lng  the  hearingi,  ridicule  waa  directed 
at  the  Bureau  for  what  waa  called  tha  magic 
of  Its  land  appraisals. 

"Any  legerdamaln  that  existed  waa  not  the 
Bureau's,  but  instead  waa  the  brand  of  magic 
whereby  the  sutxxnunlttee  could  reject  fact 
for  unsupported  opinion,  could  reject  eoo- 
stnactive  inquiry  and  chooae  to  condemn  by 
inference.  As  a  byproduct,  this  subcoaunlt- 
tae  has  cast  a  question  on  longstanding  na- 
tional policies  which  the  Congress  has  writ- 
ten Into  the  Nation's  public  land  laws. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Phoenix  hearing  resulted  In  a  blend 
of  magic  and  omission,  confusion  cocnpound- 
ed  by  ignorance.  Yet  the  suboonunlttee  In 
its  wisdom  annoiUMsed  that  it  had  found  the 
Government  had  suffered  multl-mllllon- 
dollar  losses."  " 

June  22, 1960: 

"It  was  unthinkable  that  the  distin- 
guished and  much -honored  Director  [Oonrad 
Wlrth,  associated  with  the  National  Park 
Service  about  SO  years]  would  be  rudely  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  testify.  Yet  denied 
he  was  and  to  this  day  he  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  take  the  stand  and  teU  under  oath 
the  facts  of  this  case.  It  will  be  Interesting 
to  see  whether  the  day  ever  comes  whan  he 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

"Is  It  not  remarkable  that  the  chairman, 
who  Is  also  chairman  of  a  special  aubeom- 
mlttee  on  Oovemment  information,  and  as 
such  a  self -proclaimed  champion  of  ftee 
information,  demonstrates  such  reluctance 
to  let  the  pubUc  have  the  Information  It 
deserves  in  this  particular  InTestlgatlon? 

•  •  •  •  • 
"This  minority  member  does  not  Intend  to 

plead  the  cause  of  that  private  utility  com- 
pany. But  I  do  say  that  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  has  Its  right  to  a  day  In  court, 
having  been  cast  under  a  shadow  by  these 
hearings. 

"It  would  seem  that  there  should  at 
least  be  In  the  record  of  the  hearings,  which 
at  this  writing  have  not  been  printed,  what 
the  chairman  indicated  privately  to  Mr.  J. 
E.  Corette,  president  of  the  Montana  Power 
Co..  in  a  letter  dated  October  14,  19S0: 

"  'Tliere  Is  no  evidence  in  the  record  that 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  did  not  negotiate 
fairly  with  the  Government,  or  acted  im- 
properly in  its  dealings  with  the  OoTemment 
ofnclals  involved.' 

"The  company  asked  the  dxatrman**  per- 
mission to  put  testlnumy  Into  the  racord. 
The  chairman  requested  Information  as 
to  what  the  company  Intoklcd  to  say.  The 
company  compiled,  and  Its  reply  ia  part  of 
the  subcommittee's  flies.  Tliat  reply  statea 
that  the  Oovernment  benefited  In  rarlous 
ways  from  the  contract,  Indudlng  awft»«TiBl 
savings. 


*  Remarks  by  the  Honocabto  Baaar  Oold- 
WAiTO,  CcuroxxsaioirAi.  BaooaB,  vol.  106.  pt.  8, 

pp.  11811,  11812. 


"The  company  has  not  been  permitted  to 
take  the  stand  to  answer  the  unfavorable 
ImpHratlons  raised  by  the  hearings — surely 
the  people  have  the  right  to  know'  the  com- 
panylB  answer." — Clare  E.  Hoffman.* 

June  24,  1960: 

"The  majority.  In  labeling  its  report  an 
Interim  report,  admits  that  all  the  facts 
are  not  yet  in.  The  undersigned  agrees. 
That  is  due  to  the  chairman's  refusals  to 
admit  testimony  during  the  hearings  or  to 
an  Inadeqtiate  investigation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"At  the  hearings,  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony would  reflect  upon  the  Department 
were  heard.  Other  witnesses,  whose  testi- 
mony might  have  shown  the  true  situation 
and  the  reason  for  undesirable  procedure.  If 
such  existed,  were  denied  the  opportunity  to 
testify. 

"In  my  judgment,  based  on  an  experi- 
ence of  38  years  as  a  Jury  trial  lawyer,  25 
years'  experience  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
serving  on  special  or  select  Hotise  com- 
mittees since  1936,  witnesses  and  Depart- 
ment representaUves  familiar  with  the  facts 
were  not  permitted  to  freely  and  fully  give 
their  version  of  the  facts. 

"Not  content  to  hold  the  club  of  con- 
tempt proceedings  over  the  heads  of  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  (hearings,  p.  157),  the 
chairman  rebuked  members  of  the  public 
who  attended  the  hearings  or  threatened 
then-  with  expulsion  when  they  elflier 
laughed  or  by  a  nod  d  the  head  indicated 
support  of  or  opposition  to  statements  of 
a  witness  (hearings,  pp.  25-28,  66,  238)." — 
Clare  E.  Hoffman." 

July  2,  1960:  The  report  and  the  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  special  subcommittee 
have  no  appreciable  relationship  to  the  con- 
cepts of  efficiency  and  economy  which  are  the 
objects  of  the  committee's  investigations  of 
Oovemment  operations  and  activities.  Nor 
have  the  hearings  been  completed. 

"Persons  Interested  in  Long  Beach  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  through  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  representing  the  area  In- 
duced the  committee  to  undertake  this  in- 
quiry In  the  midst  of  a  bitter  contest  between 
Long  Beach  Federal  Loan  &  Savings  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Lpan  Bank  Board. 
The  committee,  in  my  opiZLion.  should  not 
have  entered  this  controversy  and  Its  having 
done  so  reflects  adversely  upon  the  commit- 
tee and  its  employment  of  its  vast  investi- 
gative authority  in  this  fashion." — Ge<»-ge 
Meader.** 

There  is  one  other  thought  that  might 
be  mentioned.  "Hie  investigations  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  had  to 
do  with  the  executive  departments  while 
a  Republican  President  was  in  office. 

We  now  have  another  President  whose 
objective  is  the  "New  Frontier." 

Sincerely  we  can  all  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  and  the  security  of  our 
country  as  our  first  objective,  wish  him 
well,  hope  that  he  solves  the  many  very 
difficult  problems  which  now  and  will  in 
the  future  confront  him. 

Today  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Cormnittee  on  Administration,  the 
e^q^endlture  of  several  miUion  dollars  has 
been  authorized. 

Inasmuch  as  the  political  picture  has 
changed,  as  the  adininistration  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  playing  politics  for 

■  Minority  views,  17th  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  86th 
Oong.,  2d  sees.,  pp.  11.  12,  14.  15. 

*»  Minority  views,  18th  report  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  86th 
Oong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  17,  19. 

■Additional  views  accompan3rlng  23d  re- 
port ot  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, 86th  Cong.  2d  sess.,  p.  31. 


keeps,  as  in  the  very  near  future  prac- 
tically every  Republican  in  the  execu- 
tive department  who  can  be  ousted  will 
be  ousted,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
reason  now  for  the  expenditure  of  these 
millions  to  keep  the  new  administration 
on  the  straight  and  narrow  road.  To 
some,  calling  for  these  sums  for  investi- 
gations in  the  future,  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  appalling  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
President  and  those  who  administer  the 
executive  departments. 

The  new  broom  has  swept  clean.  If 
there  were  indolent  shirkers  in  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  can  we  not  assume 
that  they  have  been  ousted,  that  the 
horde  of  "New  Frontier"  employees, 
being  Democrats  and  loyal  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  under  him,  will  avoid 
waste,  extravagance  and  worse? 

Or  are  we  going  back  in  an  attempt  to 
dig  up  improper  actions  in  the  last  ad- 
ministration in  order  that  we  may  cite 
them  to  the  "New  Frontier"  employees 
and  executives  as  horrible  examples? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.    I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  GPX>SS.    The  committee  is  asking 
for  this  $640,000.    This  is  for  1  year? 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.   For  1  yfiar. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Can  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate what  amount  will  be  asked  for 
next  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  Is  the  same 
amount  they  asked  for  in  the  1st  session, 
86th  Congress  and  they  got  $400,000  in 
the  2d  session.  During  the  86th  Con- 
gress they  received  a  total  of  $1,040,000. 
They  returned  about  $102,922  that  was 
not  expended. 

Mr.  GROSS.    They  spent  somewhere 

between  $900,000  and  $1  million,  this 

Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  is  correct;  in  the 

86th  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  this  is  a  more-than-adequate  ap- 
propriation for  this  committee? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  It  passed  the  subcom- 
mittee by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  passed 
the  full  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
We  interrogated  the  staff  and  the 
chairman  closely.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dawson]  is  chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  appeared,  also  the 
following  members:  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Brooks],  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain],  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty],  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy],  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Meader].  It  had  the  approval  of 
both  the  minority  and  the  majority. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  committee 
had  saved  the  taxpayers  over  $900  mil- 
lion during  the  last  2  years,  900  times 
the  expenditures  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  coiUd  believe,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, that  for  an  expenditure  of  $900,- 
000  they  saved  $900  million. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  that  this 
committee  has  the  highest  paid  staff  of 
any  committee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  No.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAl^  of  BClchigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  Take  a 
look  at  the  Rxcoka  and  see  what  I  put 
In  about  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  There  are  five  on  there  at 
$17,000  each. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.FRIEDEL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  la  pretty  high. 
I  find  there  are  some  receiving  $1,400  a 
month,  which  I  do  not  believe  totals 
$17,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FRTTDEL.  The  Committee  on 
House  Administration  does  not  have  au- 
thority over  salaries,  nor  do  we  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  staff  of  these  com- 
mittees. In  our  decisions  we  make 
sure  that  we  have  the  approval  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  gentleman  ever 
seen  the  list  of  the  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  the  amount  that  is  paid?  Has  the 
gentleman  seen  that  list? 

Mr.  FRTEDEL.  I  have  seen  the  list. 
They  have  59  or  60  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  have  had  as  high 
as  77  employees,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yleW  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  a  peculiar 
function.  It  has  the  function  of  investi- 
gating all  of  the  branches  of  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  their  economies  and 
efHciencles;  therefore,  their  scope  of  in- 
vestigation goes  across  the  whole  camut 
of  the  executive  branch.  You  have  other 
committees  of  the  House  that  follow 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
their  statutory  duty  in  regard  to  investi- 
gating the  effects  of  the  laws  which  they 
pass,  or  the  bills  which  they  pass  in 
each  one  of  the  separate  committees. 

In  this  committee,  under  its  statute 
we  investigate  all  of  the  executive 
branches  of  Government.  The  gentle- 
man a  few  minutes  ago  questioned  the 
saving  of  money.  I  do  not  intend  at 
this  time  to  attempt  to  Justify  the  com- 
plete $900  million  in  savings  because  this 
has  been  broken  down  and  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  in  detail.  The 
Members  have  been  given  the  informa- 
tion. It  ha.s  been  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  couple  of  instances  and  call  to  the 
gentleman's  attention  that  in  the  com- 
mercial airlift  procm^ment  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  MiUtary  Operations  caused 
changes  of  procurement  methods  by 
which  the  Air  Force  itself  saved  $13  6 
million.  For  instance,  we  investigated 
the  purchase  of  milk  at  different  mili- 
tary establishments  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Where  competitive  bidding  on 
milk  was  not  followed  we  Insisted  they 
do  follow  that  out.  and  we  have  pro- 
cured a  figure  furnished  by  the  military 
people  of  $4,580,000  which  they  save  an- 
nually on  that  partlciilar  item. 


Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  major 
item  of  saving  brought  about  by  the 
committee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Poujitain]. 
He  examined  the  cost  of  grain  storage 
in  the  United  States  of  our  tremendous 
supply  of  wheat.  Through  the  investi- 
gation which  he  made  he  pursuaded  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  reduce 
its  rate  from  16  cents  to  13  cents  and, 
according  to  their  own  figures,  that  has 
saved  the  Government  $85  million  an- 
nually. This  is  a  1-year  saving  of  $85 
million. 

So  I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  take 
the  breakdown  which  we  have  furnished 
and  go  through  it  item  by  item,  each 
one  of  the  members  of  the  respective 
subcommittees  that  have  conducted 
these  investigations  can  ^ive  adequate 
proof  that  for  every  dollar  that  Is  in- 
vested In  these  committee  Investigations 
and  their  staffs,  we  are  bringing  back 
to  the  Government  a  saving  of  a  hun- 
dredfold. I  do  not  mean  to  claim  exorbi- 
tant savings,  but  I  am  giving  you  the  list. 
and  it  has  been  broken  down.  Most  of 
this  comes  from  the  estimates  of  the 
Government  agencies  that  have  been 
investigated — not  our  estimates,  but  in 
other  estimates  in  which  they  have 
acquiesced  Ln  these  savings. 

While  this  is  a  committee  with  a  lan.e 
staff,  and  while  we  find  we  have  to  pay 
some  of  these  investigators — men  with 
FBI  training,  men  who  have  degrees  in 
accountancy,  lawyers,  and  so  forth — 
along  the  line  of  the  top  salaries  of  other 
people  on  the  staffs  of  the  other  commit- 
tees and  agencies  of  government,  we  are 
bringing  back  to  the  American  taxpayer 
savings  which  fully  justify  the  expendi- 
tures which  are  being  made 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  There 
is  much  truth  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  HolifieldI  has 
said.  I  recall  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Operation.s.  or  whatever  it  wa.s. 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy),  uncovered  that  In  Laos  we 
built  a  big  hole  in  the  ground,  or  rather 
dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  make  a  lake, 
and  there  was  no  water  to  fill  it.  They 
started  that  over  there,  then  they  sent 
this  fellow  down  to  Brazil  He  was  an 
expert  spender  and  wa.ster  We  sent  him 
down  there  to  spend  and  waste — any- 
way, that  was  what  he  did. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  did  not  send 
him  down  there.  The  Congress  did  not 
send  him  down.  He  may  have  been  sent 
down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  De- 
partment sent  him  down  there.  That  i.s 
one  think  I  kick  about,  we  uncover  but 
the  departments  go  right  ahead  and  just 
add  to  the  waste. 

Now.  here  is  another  one  Thi.s  man. 
McCormack,  of  the  Hoover  Commi.ssion. 
afterwards  told  us  one  day— you  were 
there  and  I  was  there— that  he  saved  $4 
million,  and  he  told  how  he  did  it  by 
cutting  these  fellows  off  the  payroll  of  a 
certain  agency.  And.  when  we  got  all 
through  we  asked  him  what  was  done 
with  them.     Well,  he  said.  "We  trans- 


ferred   them    to    another    Government 
agency.  "     Still   there  was  a  $4  million 

saving? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Taking  the  gentle- 
man at  his  own  word,  that  is  something 
we  are  not  responsible  for. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
go  ahead  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All  this 
arose  here  under  a  Repubhcan  adminis- 
tration. Now  you  have  Mr.  Kennedy. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  now,  because 
everything  will  be  all  right.  At  least 
so  we  are  told. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Well,  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  will  proceed  in  the  future  as 
they  have  in  the  pskst.  In  a  nonpartisan 
way 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Non- 
partisan ? 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  And  try  to  get  sav- 
ings for  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  if 
there  was  ever  a  p>oliticaIly  minded  com- 
mittee, it  was  that  one.  And,  you  look 
in  the  Record  and  read  what  I  was  given 
permission  to  insert  In  the  Record  to- 
morrow. 

Mr   HOLIFIELD.    I  will. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  do 
not  give  us  anything  for  our  subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.    I  yield. 

Mr  GROSS.  You  spoke  of  nonparti- 
.sanship.  How  many  Republicans  are 
there  on  tihs  committee;  on  this  staff? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  both  the  minority  and  the  majority 
have  agreed  on  this.  I  do  not  know  who 
they  have  on  the  staff.  That  is  up  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  understand  that  out 
of  about  40  staff  members  there  are  2 
Republican.s. 

Mr,  FRIEDEL.  I  think  they  have  more 
Republicans  than  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No,  no, 
no.  The  law  gives  us  two  of  your  selec- 
tion.   The  chairman  gives  us  one. 

Mr.  GROSS  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  not  gomg  to  oppose  this 
$640,000,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  will  be 
here  next  year,  the  Lord  willing,  and  I 
will  be  ready  when  you  come  In  for  an- 
other $640,000. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  M(  CORMACK.  This  is  a  straight 
quorum  call.  I  understand. 

The  SPEAKER.  No.  The  gentleman 
objected  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  was  not  present. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Will  the  gentle- 
man withhold  his  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yea;  if 
you  assure  me  we  will  get  one  when  It 
comes  up.    That  is  all  I  care  about. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   further   con- 


sideration of  the  resolution  be  postponed 
until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  BClchigan.  I  with- 
hold my  point,  Mr.  Speaker. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  FRIEDE2i.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  offer  House  ResoluUon  165 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  coosideratioa. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  effective  Jantiary  S,  1901, 
the  expense*  ot  oonductlng  the  studlM.  In- 
vestigations, »nd  Inqutrlea  rathorlaMl  by  H. 
Rea.  108.  Elghty-wvaiith  rnngr—i.  by  tiM 
Cocnmlttee  on  lutentata  and  Vorelgn  Com- 
merce, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  mibooounltt**, 
not  to  exceed  $486,000  IncltKUng  cotpeiKll- 
turea  for  employment  of  •zperts,  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants.  shaQ  bs 
paid  out  of  the  oontlngent  fmid  at  the  Ehiaae 
on  ToucherB  autbortaed  by  mtth  oommfttee. 
signed  by  the  ehalmuui  ot  such  eonunittM, 
and  approved  by  the  OooamlttM  on  Bcmss 
Administration. 

llie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  bgr  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  House  Resolution 
68  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

BeMlved.  That,  effective  January  8.  IMl. 
the  expenses  of  oooductUig  th*  atudtas  and 
InvesUgaUons  authortzsd  by  H.  B«s.  M  at 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congreo.  Incurred  by 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  meUng  as 
a  whole  or  by  sobcommlttee,  not  to  eaceed 
•300,000  including  expendlttires  for  tbs  sm- 
ployment  of  cKperts,  sp«cUl  oounssl.  elerlo*!. 
stenographic,  and  other  aaslstaiits,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subalstsiM* 
Incurred  by  members  and  employaes  whlla 
engaged  in  the  activities  ot  the  commlttM 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  aluUI  b«  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Hooa* 
on  vouchers  authorised  by  such  oooualttos 
signed  by  the  chairman  at  such  onmmlttes 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  oa  House 
Administration. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  the  amount,  $200,000. 
Is  for  1  year. 

The  SPEAKER  The  (juestion  is  oa 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tfible. 


EXPENSES  OF  STUDIES  AND  INVES- 
TIGATIONS. COBOkflTTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  diree- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admtn- 
Istratkm.  I  offer  a  prtrUesed  resotaittan 
(H.  Rea  99)  and  ask  for  Its  tmmadlatw 

consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beaolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1961, 
the  expenses  of  the  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  purstiant  to  H.  Res. 
98  by  the  CX>mmltt««  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  i^ole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  $76,000,  Incltidlng 
expenditures  for  the  employment  of  Inrestl- 
gatcHV,  attorneys,  and  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  and  all 
expenses  necessary  for  travel  and  subsistence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  In  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subconunlttee  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Committee    on   House   Administration. 

Skc.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. Is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Skc.  3.  The  official  committee  reporters 
may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  If  not  otherwise  officially 
engaged. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENSES  OP  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  FRTEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  136)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lUaolved.  That,  effective  January  3.  1961, 
ths  expenses  of  the  studies  and  investiga- 
tions to  be  conducted  pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
23  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlu,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $960,000  Including  ex}>endltures  for  the 
employment  ot  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
ejqaerts.  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and  other 
assistants,  and  aU  expenses  necessary  for 
travel  and  subsistence  incxirred  by  members 
and  employees  while  engaged  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  committee  or  any  subconunlttee 
thereof,  as  the  chairman  deems  necessary, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  ftmd 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Houae 
Administration . 

Sac.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utillxe  the  relmbusable  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yi^d? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  one  rather  large 
item  in  this  authorization,  an  item  for 
the  investigation  of  the  Federal  highway 
program,  in  the  amount  of  $T72,0O0;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  rather  large  amount 
is  being  asked  because  this  committee  in 
the  past  unearthed  numerous  costly  ir- 
regularities, and  the  unearthing  of  these 
irregiilarlties  saved  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment considerable  rnxmey;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  lliat  Is  the  under- 
standing. 


Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  assumed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  waste  In  this  field  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  program  and 
that  this  waste  is  continuing  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  an- 
swer that  question,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik]. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not give  the  gentleman  a  precise  answer 
as  to  whether  this  waste  Is  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  program.  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  that  we  are  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  complaints  and  allegations  from 
all  over  the  country.  We  must  consider 
the  magnitude  of  a  program  like  this, 
involving  expenditures  of  about  $20  bil- 
lion of  Federal  funds  during  the  past 
4^  years.  In  the  three  major  areas  of 
inquiry  which  we  did  go  into,  we  did  find 
serious  waste,  misuse  of  funds,  or  ineffi- 
ciency or  deficiencies  in  inspections. 
We  are  only  now  finally  prepared  to 
launch  full-scale  public  hearings  in  sev- 
eral Important  areas  of  inquiry  which 
will  give  us  a  more  complete  picture  of 
what  is  happening. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman, in  view  of  the  apparent  exist- 
ence of  Irregularities — ^I  shall  not  call  it 
waj^te.  which  is  a  sort  of  nasty  word — 
with  regard  to  the  message  which  we  re- 
ceived today  which  seeks  to  expand  this 
Federal  highway  program,  does  the  gen- 
tleman deem  it  prudent  to  expand  this 
program  which  obviously  includes  so 
much  waste  of  public  expenditures  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Speaking  for  myself, 
now,  and  without  appearing  to  speak  for 
the  rest  of  the  committee,  although  that 
seems  also  to  be  the  feeling  of  many  if 
not  most  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  big  question 
back  in  1955  and  1956  before  our  com- 
mittee was  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Bureau  and  State  highway  departments, 
but  especially  the  contractors,  suppliers 
of  material,  engineers,  and  labor  were 
avaUable  to  do  the  job.  We  were  as- 
sured that  the  total  roadbuilding  capa- 
bility could  be  substantially  increased 
to  handle  this  tremendous  undertaking. 
In  the  last  4  years  the  State  departments 
have  upgraded  their  operations  and  the 
contractors  have  greatly  increased  their 
capacity.  Now,  stretch  out  the  work  or 
reduce  the  level  of  construction  we  feel 
would  be  a  waste  by  not  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  the  existing  potential  and  such 
stretchout  or  curtailment  of  construc- 
tion level  could  cause  a  delay  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  program. 
Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  realizes 
that  I  do  not  want  to  curtail  the  high- 
way program,  especially  when  we  were 
informed  this  afternoon  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  that  we  are  paying  for 
these  highways,  at  least  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  in  3  years  with  money 
saved  by  the  traveling  public.  We  can- 
not afford  to  curtail  saving  that  Icind 
of  money. 

I  have  one  other  question:  What  is 
the  size  of  the  minority  staff  on  the  sub- 
committee doing  this  investigation? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  The  minority  staff 
consists  of  two.  a  minority  counsel, 
which  is  a  high-level  professional  staff 
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asslRnment,  and  a  minority  clerk.    The 
total  of  our  present  staff  Is  18. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  anticipated  that  this 
staff  will  be  increased? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  It  has  been  Increased. 
We  have  worked  this  out  with  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  and  re- 
spected gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  AucHiNCLOSs].  We  have  increased 
their  membership  on  the  full  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  which  is  covered  by 
this  budget  of  $900,000.  We  have  now 
five  minority  employees.  Two.  as  I  said, 
were  on  the  full  committee,  and  three 
will  now  be  on  the  highway  subcom- 
mittee staff. 

Mr.  KYL.  Does  the  minority  have  an 
opportimity  to  keep  apprised  of  what 
will  be  investigated,  what  is  being  in- 
vestigated, and  what  progress  is  being 
made? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Not  in  the  initial 
stages.  The  gentleman  must  under- 
stand that  this  is  a  very  complicated 
matter.  When  the  aDegations  first  come 
in,  we  ourselves  do  not  know  how  much  is 
allegation  and  how  much  is  fact.  We 
send  one  or  two  or  three  fleldmen  out 
into  the  field,  depending  on  the  com- 
plexity and  seriousness  of  the  charge, 
and  they  run  down  the  charge,  separat- 
ing allegations  from  fact.  If  the  situa- 
tion develops  to  be  a  serious  one.  we  then 
proceed  further,  and  at  that  point  the 
minority  does  know  what  we  are  doing. 
Then,  before  we  go  into  public  hearings, 
at  that  point  there  is  briefing  in  execu- 
tive session  and  the  entire  case  is  pre- 
sented to  the  full  subcommittee,  with 
both  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers present,  at  which  point  they  all  have 
an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  we 
try  to  inform  them  of  every  aspect  of 
the  inquiry,  llien  we  decide  by  a 
vote  of  the  subcommittee  membership 
whether  or  not  the  facts  and  findings 
presented  warrants  a  public  hearing. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  anticipated  that  this 
expenditure  will  be  necessary  each  year 
until  the  project  is  completed? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  budget  request 
is  for  these  coming  2  years,  approxi- 
mately $386,000  per  year.  It  is  based 
on  the  record  of  a  detailed  breakdown 
of  the  expenditures  for  last  year,  when 
we  were  slowly  building  up  a  staff.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  last 
year,  1960.  that  we  were  at  full  opera- 
tion. The  breakdown  of  our  expendi- 
tures showed  that  we  spent  about 
$82,500  during  the  last  quarter  of  1950. 
Multiply  that  by  four,  and  that  shows 
that  had  we  been  in  operation  at  full 
level  all  of  last  year  our  total  expendi- 
ture would  have  been  about  $330,000- 
plus.  Now  our  request  is  for  $370,000. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  hope  to 
put  on  two  more  staff  members,  and  we 
hope  to  use  to  a  larger  degree  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  personnel. 

Mr.  KYL.  To  get  back  to  the  original 
question;  is  it  your  thought  that,  per- 
haps, there  will  be  career  employees  in 
this  program  and  that  this  program  will 
be  carried  on  as  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  expends  funds  for  highway 
construction? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  doubt  it,  but  we  wUl 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  2  years  from 


now.  What  we  are  doing  is  not  to  so 
into  every  allegation  that  reaches  us,  we 
Just  don't  have  the  time,  personnel,  or 
money.  We  go  into  different  categories. 
For  Instance,  we  have  gone  into  defici- 
encies in  inspection  procedures  and  the 
matter  of  complying  with  the  contract 
si)eciflcations  of  a  project.  We  are  now 
going  into  the  matter  of  the  right-of- 
way  and  into  the  disp>osal  of  property  on 
the  right-of-way.  We  will  go  into  the 
methods  of  appraisals  and  the  matter 
of  discrepancies  in  appraisals.  We  will 
go  into  different  categories  and  different 
asi)ects  or  sectors  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram so  that  can  come  up  with  a  sort 
of  cross  section,  or  a  sort  of  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  composite  picture  of  what  is 
likely  happening  throutihout  the 
program. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr   Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  makeup  of  the  staffs  of  the  commit- 
tees. Reference  is  made  as  to  what  the 
minority  has  and  the  assumption  is  that 
everybody  who  is  not  directly  identified 
as  a  minority  member  of  the  staff  is  a 
Democrat.  I  do  not  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. Most  of  these  staffs  continue  from 
Congress  to  Congress.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  wants  to  have  a  staff 
composed  of  people  who  understand 
government  and  the  business  of  the 
committee.  For  example,  I  am  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  I  have 
one  staff  member  who  is  a  very  valuable 
man.  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  politics  are.  I  have  never 
asked  him  what  his  politics  are.  I  do 
not  even  know  what  State  he  comes 
from.  I  have  never  asked  him  that 
question.  He  is  a  good  man.  I  do  know 
that  in  the  83d  Congress  when  our  Re- 
publican friends  were  in  control,  he  was 
the  staff  member  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Indiana,  Mrs.  Harden,  was  chairman. 
Now  I  am  not  even  drawing  an  in- 
ference from  that,  but  the  probability 
is  that  he  is  a  Republican,  although, 
as  I  say.  I  do  not  know  and  furthermore 
I  am  not  interested  in  knowing.  But. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  that  situation  to 
point  out  that  he  probably  is  character- 
ized as  a  Democrat.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  is.  That  is  his  own  business.  I  have 
never  asked  him  and  I  never  intend  to 
ask  him.  There  are  probably  other  sim- 
ilar situations. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  bring- 
ing out  that  very  important  point.  In 
the  hiring  of  the  top  professional  people 
who  are  employed  with  the  approval  of 
the  fiill  conmilttee,  I,  without  reserva- 
tion, inform  the  House  that  under  no 
circumstances,  certainly  not  directly  and 
not  in  the  slightest  indirectly,  was  any 
reference  made  to  the  politics  of   the 


personnel  involved.  Their  selection 
was  made  entirely  on  the  basis  of  their 
training  and  their  experience  and  per- 
sonality. These  are  all  high  grade,  pro- 
fe.ssional  men  dealing  in  very  sensitive 
and  delicate  matters.  For  example,  we 
will  get  a  serious  allegation  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  idle  political  gossip.  But 
there  we  have  the  allegation,  and  we 
have  to  run  it  down.  The  allegation  may 
involve  a  high  ranking  member  of  the 
department  of  highways.  It  might  In- 
volve the  commissioner  himself  directly 
under  the  Governor  of  the  State  in- 
volved. You  have  to  send  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  a  situation  of  that 
kind  with  tact  and  discretion  and  yet  he 
has  to  be  thorough.  We  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  people  who 
may  be  involved  in  such  matters  and  who 
could  be  innocently  and  Inadvertently 
injured  by  irresponsible  publicity  as 
happens  in  some  of  these  cases. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  one  Mr.  Shacklette 
is  employed  on  this  committee.  He  was 
a  former  investigator  on  the  Oversight 
Committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  Mr.  Shacklette 
is  on  the  staff. 

Mr  MEADER  What  position  does 
he  have  and  what  salary  does  he  re- 
ceive? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  salary,  but  I  will  get  it  for  you. 
It  is  about  $12,000  a  year  or  over.  He 
is  one  of  our  professional  staff  Investi- 
gators. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr.  HALEry.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee that  he  has  done  some  work 
in  my  State  of  Florida.  We  are  very 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  he  came 
down  there,  and  we  appreciate  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  this  very 
delicate  and  important  assigimaent  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
gardless of  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  gentleman  may  be  requesting  here 
today.  I  would  support  any  amount,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  going  Into  a  very  vital 
and  important  field  and  cutting  down  on 
some  of  the  things  that  should  not  hap- 
pen in  this  country. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, not  only  for  his  comment,  but  for 
his  kind  and  sincere  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  for  the  full  co- 
operation he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  in  the  fall 
of  1959.  appointed  a  Special  Highway 
Subcommittee  to  investigate  the  policies, 
practices  and  procedures  involved  In  the 
administration  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program. 

The  chairman  took  this  action  after 
receiving  a  stream  of  complaints  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  from  many 
other  sources  that  there  was  misman- 
agement, inefficiency,  and  waste,  particu- 
larly in  connection   with   the  vast  In- 
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terstate  System  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  underwrites  90  percent  of  the 
cost. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  mrognun  Is 
the  biggest  peacetime  public  works  pro- 
gram m  history.  It  was  impressed  early 
on  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
that  they  faced  an  assignment  of  great 
magnitude.  The  investigative  process 
would,  of  necessity,  be  long  range  in 
nature. 

After  a  year  of  operation  the  subcom- 
mittee is  ccHivinced  that  further  con- 
centrated effort  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  objectives  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  are  achieved  with 
proper  regard  for  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  this  vast  highway  network. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  according  to 
the  latest  available  figures,  nearly  $20 
billion  in  Federal  money  has  beoi  com- 
mitted to  highway  projects.  Construc- 
tion contracts  completed  on  both  the 
Interstate  System  and  under  the  AEG 
program  (primary,  secondary,  and 
urban)  represent  an  outlay  of  $10.67 
billion.  Projects  imderway  or  author- 
ized account  for  an  additional  $7.84  bil- 
Uon  and  an  additional  $748  million  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  engineering  and 
right-of-way  work  completed  or  in  prog- 
ress, for  a  grand  total  of  $19,258  billion 
m  approximately  4^  years. 

The  complexities  of  a  pn^ram  which 
involves  this  kind  of  Federal  spending 
are  such  that  there  is  a  demonstrated 
need  for  mtensive  field  mvestigations  by 
highly  tramed  investigative  and  profes- 
sional personnel.  Great  care  was  exer- 
cised m  the  selection  of  the  professional 
staff  of  the  sutx^mmittee  and  in  scru- 
tmizlng  their  qualifications.  Their  em- 
ployment was  followed  by  a  period  of 
thorough  mdoctrmation. 

The  early  stages  of  the  staff's  inves- 
tigative activity  were  devoted  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  lead  material  gathered 
from  knowledgeable  sources  and  a  vast 
number  of  complaints.  There  was  an 
initial  determination  to  pursure  matten 
that  appeared  to  be  in  a  category  of 
broad  application  and  Indicating  pos- 
sible or  probable  patterns. 

The  first  major  investigation  which 
led  to  extensive  public  hearings  was 
concerned  with  one  facet  of  the  defense 
aspect  of  the  Interstate  System.  At  is- 
sue was  the  adequacy  of  the  14-foot 
vertical  clearance  standard  for  over- 
passes. The  testimcmy  showed  that 
there  was  inexcusable  delay  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  \n,  first,  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  higher  clearance  and  in, 
second,  moving  afBrmatively  and  ag- 
gressively to  have  the  situation  remedied. 
The  testimony  also  pointed  up  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  liaison  between  the 
Department  of  Defense  smd  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads ;  the  fact  that  more  than 
3>^2  years  elapsed  before  the  standard 
was  raised  to  16  feet;  the  further  fact 
that  more  than  2.200  affected  bridges 
were  buUt  to  the  old  standard  during 
this  period  of  vacillation  and,  finally, 
that  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  required  to  raise  them  to  the  new 
standard.  The  subcommittee's  conclu- 
sions and  findings  are  incorporated  in  a 
report  soon  to  be  filed  with  the  House. 
That   report   will   emphasize   that  the 


military  pressed  for  a  17 -foot  clearance 
standard  and  that  the  decision  for  16 
feet  was  obviously  based  on  budgetary, 
rather  than  military,  requirements. 

The  second  major  investigation  was 
concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  controls 
maintained  at  both  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  over  actual  construction.  A 
situation  in  Oklahoma  was  selected  as  a 
case  in  point.  Involved  was  a  segment 
of  the  Interstate  System.  The  toquiry 
was  undertaken  on  the  basic  premise 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
know  whether  highways  bemg  built  with 
Federal  aid  are  being  constructed  in 
substantial  compliance  with  specifica- 
tions. The  evidence  showed  that  gross 
deficiencies  existed  in  inspection  proce- 
dures at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level,  that  the  contractor  ignored  the 
specifications,  that  there  was  improper 
weighing  of  materials  and  use  of  sub- 
standard material,  that  there  was  falsi- 
fication of  test  reports  and  test  samples, 
that  there  was  double  billing  for  mate- 
rial and  overpayments  to  the  contractor 
for  material,  that  errors  in  the  original 
plans  were  overlooked  by  both  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  and  the  State,  that 
there  was  failure  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  and  the  State  to  detect  obvi- 
ous false  reportmg  by  the  resident  engi- 
neer and  that  there  were  deficiencies  in 
the  finished  road  estimated  by  an  expert 
to  be  in  excess  of  $500,000.  Here  again 
the  subcommittee  has  incorporated  con- 
clusions and  findings  m  a  report  for 
early  submission  to  the  House. 

The  end  result  of  the  Oklahoma  hear- 
ings was  a  complete  overhauling  of  m- 
spectlon,  auditing,  and  testing  proce- 
dures by  the  State  and  similarly  prompt 
action  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
with  nationwide  effect.  Among  other 
procedures  invoked  by  the  Bureau  was  a 
program  calling  for  the  taking  of  bormgs 
from  finished  work  on  projects  presently 
underway  or  to  be  built  in  the  future  be- 
fore payment  of  the  final  voucher,  a  step 
to  insure  that  henceforth  specifications 
are  met. 

Investigations  begun  elsewhere  mdi- 
cate  that  what  was  found  in  Oklahoma 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  occurrence. 
The  third  major  investigation  durmg 
1960  explored  the  relationship  that  pre- 
vailed between  certam  road  contractors 
and  a  score  of  Florida  State  Road  De- 
partment engmeering  personnel  who 
were  supervising  their  performance  un- 
der contracts  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars m  Federal  funds.  During  a  series  of 
public  hearings  just  recently  concluded 
the  record  shows  that  these  engineers 
admitted  havmg  accepted  thousands  of 
dollars,  in  one  form  or  another.  Con- 
currently there  were  aulmissions  by  the 
contractors  that  they  paid  out  this 
money,  either  through  the  devious 
method  of  sending  specified  weekly  sums 
in  unmarked  envelopes  through  the  mail, 
or  by  making  loans  which  were  not  ex- 
pected to  be  repaid,  or  by  purchasing  a 
wide  variety  of  items  for  State  personnel. 
The  practices  took  on  added  signifi- 
cance when  it  was  shown  that  a  project 
involving  some  of  the  participants  failed 
in  several  ways  to  meet  spedflcatons.  Of 
importance,  too,  was  testimony  that  the 
same  practices,  with  variations,  had  oc- 
curred in  other  States. 


Reaction  to  the  Florida  disclosures  was 
instantaneous.  Industry  and  State  em- 
ployees m  various  parts  of  the  coxmtry 
were  remmded  by  State  authorities  that 
the  givmg  or  acceptance  of  gratuities  m 
any  form  whatsoever  conceivably  could 
have  distressing  consequences. 

An  mvestigation  into  another  matter 
in  Florida  has  been  completed  and  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  the  near  future.  This 
matter  mvolves  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures followed  in  the  disposition  of  im- 
provements located  on  rights-of-way  ac- 
quired for  road  projects  in  which  there  is 
Federal  participation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  subcommittee 
operates  in  an  area  where  professional 
and  business  reputations  easily  can  be 
jeopardized.  Accordingly,  it  is  subcom- 
mittee policy  not  to  proceed  with  public 
hearings  until  there  has  been  detailed 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  of  a 
given  situation,  careful  interrogation  of 
those  having  knowledge  of  the  same,  ex- 
tensive examination  of  pertinent  books 
and  records,  and  appropriate  support- 
ing documentation  of  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  who  eventually  are  sub- 
penaed. 

From  an  operational  standpoint  pur- 
suance of  such  a  policy  is  both  time  con- 
suming and  expensive,  but,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  subcommittee,  fully  Justified 
by  the  results  obtained.  Any  subsequent 
recommendations  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion that  may  be  forthcoming  thus  are 
based  on  a  solid  record  of  substantiated 
facts. 

Many  other  facets  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program  remain  to  be  explored. 
The  subcommittee  proposes,  during  the 
87th  Congress,  to  expand  further  the 
scope  of  its  investigative  activity. 

In  calculating  its  fiscal  requirements 
for  the  duration  of  the  87th  Congress,  the 
subcommittee  has  planned  to  operate  on 
a  sustained  high  level. 

The  operational  budget  the  subcom- 
mittee has  submitted  is  completely  real- 
istic and  the  indicated  future  require- 
ments are  wholly  consistent  with  actual 
operating  experience  at  the  sustamed 
level  of  activity  reached  during  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  INQUIRIES  AU- 
THORIZED BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

Mr.  FKIK1)P:I.j.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
85)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  effective  Januai-y  3,  1961. 
the  expenses  of  the  studies.  Investigations, 
and  Inquiries  authorized  by  H.  Res.  55  In- 
curred by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  as  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$300,000,  including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment, travel  and  subsistence  of  attorneys, 
experts,  and  consultants  (including  person- 
nel of  the  Library  of  Congress  performing 
services  on  reimbursable  detail)  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
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on  Toactacrs  autlMStaad  by  roch  oonunlttee. 
Binned  by  tbe  tbrnlxwauk  of  such  oonunlttee, 
and  &pproTed  by  ttk*  Oonunlttee  on  Bouse 
Art  ml  nitration. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmouB  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcokd. 

The  SPEAKXR  li  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  55,  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  provides  for 
studies  and  Investlffations  Into  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  or  related  to  the  field  of 
astronautlcal  research  and  development, 
including  resources,  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  outer  space,  includ- 
ing both  control  and  exploration  thereof, 
and  generally  it  authorizes  Investigation 
of  matters  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  of 
this  authorizing  resolution  is  a  matter  in 
which  I  know  you  gentlemen  are  most 
interested,  and  that  is  the  question  of 
duplication  of  effort  where  Government 
dollars  and  cents  are  involved.  Astro- 
nautical  science  covers  a  very  large  and 
complicated  field.  This  resolution  per- 
mits the  committee  to  Inquire  into  each 
research  program,  investigating  it  both 
staff  wise  and  by  hearings  to  determine 
that,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  best  return  is 
being  obtained  and  that  there  is  no 
wasteful  duplication. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  for 
authorized  investigations  does  not  stop 
with  the  single  phrase,  "astronautlcal 
research  and  development."  the  author- 
ization extends  to  studies  and  investiga- 
tion of  other  scientific  reseaich  and 
development.  This  resolution  permits 
investigation  of  all  such  scientific  en- 
deavors of  such  uniqueness  as  to  warrant 
attention. 

I  might  say  in  passing  that  Uiis  res- 
olution is  in  the  same  language  as  the 
authorizing  resolution  of  this  committee 
for  the  86th  Congress.  During  that 
Congress  the  committee  investigated 
such  things  as  mechanical  translation 
research,  the  development  of  supersonic 
air  transports,  the  effect  of  noise  on  man 
and  machine,  space  medicine,  hydrofoil 
development,  ground-cushion  effect  ma- 
chines, the  use  of  hljrh-energy  fuels  for 
aircraft  and  missile  engines. 

In  the  fields  of  oceanography  and 
saline  water,  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment in  science  generally  certainly  af- 
fords an  inquiry  into  different  fields. 
Likewise  during  the  86th  Congress,  re- 
search in  both  of  these  areas  was  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  this  CMnmittee. 
The  National  Science  Foundation,  which 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics,  is 
undertaking,  under  the  provisions  of  its 
enabling  act  of  1950,  Increased  respon- 
sibility to  sponsor  basic  fundamental 
research  in  the  oceans.  This  has  been 
done  primarily  through  grants  to  uni- 
versities and  nonprofit  laboratories. 
Quite  recently  the  Foundation  received 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 


the  first  new  oceanographic  research 
vessel  Off  any  size  to  be  built  recently  in 
our  country. 

The  committee  has  specific  jurisdic- 
tion over  scientific  scholarships,  and  it  l.s 
felt  that  through  jurisdiction  provided 
by  means  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  its  program  of  scholarship 
grants,  investigation  is  warranted  into 
this  field  in  order  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ment that  progress  should  proceed  more 
quickly.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  will  have  an 
increasingly  more  important  role  in  the 
future,  not  only  in  the  support  of  re- 
search, but  in  the  construction  of  special 
facihties,  and  the  development  of  a  fel- 
lowship program  that  will  ultimately 
lead  to  an  increase  in  trained  oceanog- 
raphy personnel. 

There  is  no  secret  made  of  the  fact 
that  our  fresh  water  needs  are  becom- 
ing more  acute  There  Is  near  unani- 
mity in  the  thinking  amont?  scientific 
authors  that  if  the  United  States  Is  to 
face  Its  water  needs  in  the  immediate 
future  with  confidence,  there  must  be 
additional  accelerated  basic  research  in 
the  field  of  water  purification  and  de- 
minerallzatlon. 

For  example,  It  is  the  con.sensus  of  the 
scientific  community  that  not  all  of  the 
means,  and  certainly  not  the  best 
method,  of  the  solution  to  the  salt  water 
purification  conversion  problem  has  been 
conceived.  There  are  some  scientists 
who  state  that  basic  research  on  de- 
mineralization  will  not  be  completed 
In  the  near  future,  and  others  state 
that  the  best  way  for  the  United  States 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  produce  an  economical  process  is  to 
pursue  a  very  vigorou.s  program  of  basic 
research  in  the  areas  which  assist  the 
demlneralization  process. 

Although  the  investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
are  not  restricted  to  sistronautlcal  re- 
search, nevertheless,  in  this  field  of 
astronautlcal  research  alone,  technicians 
are  rapidly  reaching  the  point  where  we 
may  expect  in  the  immediate  future 
commercialization  that  would  benefit  all. 
These  new  technical  and  astronautlcal 
research  breakthroughs  are  watched 
closely  by  the  committee  to  determine 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  utilization 
when  the  point  of  profitable  commer- 
cialization has  arrived.  I  have  particu- 
lar reference  in  this  Instance  to  the  field 
of  communication  by  means  of  earth 
satellites  in  the  area  of  space.  In  these 
areas  and  in  many  others  falling  under 
the  scientific  research  and  development 
aspect  of  the  investigative  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, the  committee  is  proceeding  to 
do  its  job  to  keep  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress advised  as  to  whether  or  not  scien- 
tific research  and  development  is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  same  degree  of  speed 
commensurate  with  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing requirements  of  the  country. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  in- 
vestigations made  by  this  committee  in 
Its  first  2  years,  with  only  one  Congress 
behind  it,  for  it  conducted  58  separate 
Investigations,  held  265  hearings,  heard 
658  witnesses  and  issued  47  investigative 
reports. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  questkm  to  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENSES  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
CREATED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
46 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
148)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  ThAt  eSecUve  Junu*ry  3.  1961. 
the  expenses  of  Uie  study  uid  luveatlgatluii 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Bclect  committee 
created  by  H  Res  4«,  not  to  exceed  9580.000, 
Including  expendltiiree  for  the  employment 
of  Inveetlf^ators.  attomeys,  &nd  clerical. 
■tenographlc,  and  other  asslst&nta.  ahall  be 
paid  out  of  tbe  conUngent  fund  of  the 
Hou.se  on  vouchers  authorlaod  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Houae  Ad- 
mlnlBtratlon 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  How  much  of  an  in- 
crease is  this  over  the  last  year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Sixty  thousand  dollars 
over  a  2 -year  period.  It  was  $520,000 
for  2  years.    Now  it  is  $580,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  increase? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
funds  requested  by  House  Resolution  148 
will  be  used  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee — includ- 
ing six  or  seven  subcommittees — for 
both  sessions  of  the  87th  Congress. 

The  committee  has  earned  for  Itself 
a  reputation  of  operating  economically, 
even  though  unused  funds  have  been 
available.  EKirlng  the  last  four  Con- 
gresses that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  as  chairman,  the  committee  has 
returned  substantial  sums  to  the  Treas- 
ury, as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

82d    Conp $35,000 

84th  Cone    34.000 

86th  ConR 22.000 

Seth  Conu 37,000 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  proved 
beneficial  to  Members  of  the  House. 
Small  business  concerns  are  engaged  in 
a  wide  variety  of  businesses,  but  the 
staff  of  our  committee  is  prepared  to 
supply  assistance  In  connection  with  any 
small  business  problem  that  may  con- 
front a  constituent.  The  staff  is  under 
specific  Instructions  to  grant  priority 
attention  to  any  small  business  problem 
presented  by  a  Member — and  all  of  these 
matters  receive  my  personal  attention. 

There  are  a  number  of  situations  and 
problems  confronting  small  business  to- 
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day  which  merit  attention  by  our  ocmi- 
nuttee.  In  my  testimony  presented  re- 
cently before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts, House  Administration  CkMSunlt- 
tee,  I  commented  upon  a  number  of  the 
small  business  problems  which  I  would 
ask  the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
place  upon  Its  agenda  for  consideration, 
study,  or  investigation  during  the  87th 
Congress.  A  listing  and  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  those  problems  follow: 

First.  Financial  assistance  made  avail- 
able to  small  business  by  commercial 
banks. 

Recently  the  committee  staff  assembled 
a  considerable  volume  of  basic  Informa- 
tion and  data  regarding  the  high  degree 
of  concentration  that  has  taken  place 
within  the  commercial  banking  business. 
Fiu-ther  investigations  and  hearings  are 
contemplated  concerning  this  develop- 
ment which  are  expected  to  permit  the 
committee  to  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations intended  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther decline  in  the  relative  number  and 
importance  of  the  independent  locally 
owned  banks.  Moreover,  it  is  hoped  that 
these  investigations  and  hearings  will 
permit  the  committee  to  reach  a  decision 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  legislation  or 
other  action  needed  to  enable  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  supply  a  greater  share 
of  the  financing  assistance  needed  so 
desperately  by  small  business. 

Second.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act: 
Small  business  problems  incident  to  price 
discrimination,  and  so  forth. 

One  of  the  three  major  problems  fac- 
ing small  business  at  this  time  stems 
from  loopholes  existing  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  the  failure  of  the  Oov- 
emment  to  enforce  effectively  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  that  act.  The 
committee  contemplates  holding  further 
Investigations  and  hearings  in  order  to 
supply  the  Congress  with  more  complete 
information  concerning  the  need  for 
corrective  action  dealing  with  this  situa- 
tion. 

Third.  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
administration  of  laws  affecting  small 
business — regulatory  agencies,  other 
than  SBA. 

Inasmuch  as  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  if  properly  enforced,  provide 
many  benefits  for  small  business,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  our  committee  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  nature 
of  any  failure  of  the  regulatory  agency 
to  effectuate  these  laws  In  accordance 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee also  must  learn  of  any  defect, 
omission,  or  loophole  prevalent  in  exist- 
ing legislation  that  hampers  or  inter- 
feres with  the  efforts  of  the  agencies  to 
provide  small  business  with  a  full  meas- 
ure of  those  benefits  contemplated  by  the 
Congress. 

Fourth.  Interlocking  directorates  and 
their  effect  on  small  business. 

During  the  85th  Congress,  the  cmn- 
mittee  staff  developed  data  showing  the 
existence  of  widespread  interlocking  di- 
rectorates among  the  Nation's  flnimctiU 
institutions.  Since  then,  additional  In- 
formation has  come  to  light  regarding 
similar  relationships  and  afflllatlons  in 
other  types  of  business  such  as  the  au- 
tomobile industry — Chrysler  Corp.  Since 
the    truly    Independent   small   business 


concern  is  handicapped  severely  in  at- 
tempting to  compete  against  companies 
that  are  associated,  affiliated,  or  inter- 
locked with  big  business  competitors, 
our  committee  feels  it  should  develop 
more  complete  Information  regarding 
such  situations. 

Fifth.  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958. 

There  has  developed  a  definite  need 
for  perfecting  and  strengthening  this 
Important  small  business  program  which 
the  Congress  initiated  in  1958.  It  is  nec- 
essary and  Important  that  up-to-date 
factual  data  be  obtained  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  program  is  being 
Implemented  and  to  develop  detailed  in- 
formation showing  how  the  program  can 
become  of  greater  help  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

Sixth.  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  proper  operation  and  fimctlonlng 
of  this  agency  is  of  obvious  Importance 
to  small  business.  Section  10 fe)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1958  shows  that 
the  Congress  expected  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  to  assume  and  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  keeping  itself 
informed  regarding  the  operation  of  the 
agency. 

Seventh.  Military  procurement. 

Recommendation  No.  21  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  in  the  86th 
Congress  on  page  174  of  the  committee's 
final  report — House  Report  2235,  86th 
Congress — urges  that  the  committee  con- 
tinue to  study  the  problems  of  small 
business  in  connection  with  procurement 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  At  page 
209,  minority  members  stated : 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation  on  pro- 
prietary rights,  we  agree  in  substance  with 
the  other  procurement  recommendation*. 

Eighth.  Government  civilian  procure- 
ment. 

The  tremendous  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise and  services  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  justify  fully  the  in- 
terest of  this  committee  in  making  sure 
that  a  prop)er  share  of  these  procure- 
ments Is  awarded  to  small  business. 
Similarly,  the  committee  must  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  satisfy  itself  that  Govern- 
ment surplus  goods  are  offered  for  sale 
under  terms  and  conditions  that  permit 
small  business  to  purchase  a  fair  share. 

Ninth.  Basic  metals  industries. 

Recommendation  No.  28,  appearing  on 
page  175  of  the  committee's  final  re- 
port in  the  86th  Congress,  provides  for 
continuation  of  study  and  investigations 
of  the  problems  of  small  business  in  the 
aluminum  industry.  At  page  209  in  the 
statement  of  the  minority  members  there 
is  a  statement  of  agreement  with  that 
recommendation. 

Tenth.  Foreign  aid  and  small  business. 

Recommendation  No.  29  on  page  175  of 
the  committee's  final  report  in  the  86th 
Congress  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  impact  of  foreign  trade, 
both  in  the  import  and  export  field,  on 
small  business.  At  page  209  the  state- 
ment by  the  minority  members  is  to  the 
following  effect: 

The  minority  agrees  that  the  study  of  small 
business  participation  in  the  Import  and  ex- 
port fleld  should  be  a  continuing  one. 

Eleventh.  Small   business   and   taxes. 


Heading  the  list  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee in  its  final  report  in  the  86th 
Congress  at  page  167,  is  one  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  a  program  of  tax  ad- 
justment for  small  business.  The  state- 
ment of  the  minority  views  at  pages  206 
to  208  is  to  the  effect  that  the  minority 
members  are  not  in  particular  disagree- 
ment with  the  CMnments  on  taxes  as 
incorporated  in  chapter  12  of  the  final 
report.  Indeed,  the  minority  members 
suggest  further  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Twelfth.  Trade  practices  in  Industry 
including  the  food  and  petroleum  indus- 
tries. 

At  page  119  of  the  committee's  Report 
on  Small  Business  Problems  in  Food  Dis- 
tribution— ^House  Report  2234,  86th  Con- 
gress— the  recommendation  is  made  for  a 
further  investigation  and  study  of  these 
problems.  At  page  222  in  the  statement 
of  the  minority  views  is  the  following : 

The  minority  agrees  with  the  majority  that 
the  subcommittee  should  continue  its  work. 
Investigating  and  analyzing  of  available  In- 
formation. 

With  respect  to  the  committee's  Report 
on  Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Pe- 
troleum Industry,  including  those  relat- 
ing to  TBA— House  Report  2233,  86th 
Congress — at  page  2  is  the  following 
statement : 

The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee, 
and  the  expressed  hope  of  the  membership, 
that  the  conflicting  testimony  received  In 
1959  and  1960  be  reconciled  by  this  commit- 
tee so  as  to  produce  a  reasonably  acctirate 
and  factual  record  of  existing  conditions. 
It  is  further  hoped  that  the  87th  Congress 
will  reactivate  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that  a  Subcommittee  on  Distribu- 
tion Problems  will  continue  the  Investiga- 
tion until  substantive  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations can  pM-operly  be  made  either 
as  to  proposed  legislative  remedies  or  as  to 
the  lack  of  proven  need  for  such  remedies 
and,  therefore,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
need  for  further  legislative  investigation. 

Thirteenth.  Advertising  opportuni- 
ties of  small  business. 

This  topic  and  item  was  included  in  the 
prc^ram  of  the  committee  during  the 
86th  Congress,  but  due  to  circumstances 
then  prevailing,  the  committee  was  un- 
able to  undertake  an  investigation  and 
study  of  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  small  busi- 
ness, and  should  be  undertaken  during 
the  87th  Congress. 

Fourteenth.  Construction  industry — 
non-Government. 

This  topic  and  item  was  included  in 
the  program  of  the  committee  during 
the  86th  Congress,  but  the  committee 
was  unable  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  this  subject.  It  is  one 
of  great  interest  and  importance  to 
small  business,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
it  should  be  undertaken  during  the  87th 
Congress. 

Fifteenth.  Retail  trade. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, a  staff  report  on  this  subject  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  and  the 
committee  authorized  its  printing  as  a 
staff  report.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
view  of  the  committee  that  this  subject 
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should  be  further  studied  aiKl  reported 
upon  during  the  Sith  Congress. 

Sixteenth.  Dual  Distribution.  The 
term  "dual  distribution"  refers  to  the 
practice  of  large  firms  producing  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  in  which  that  &rm 
has  a  monopoly  or  near  monopoly  in 
the  distribution,  and  where  the  same 
firm,  in  addition  to  distributing  the 
product  through  numerous  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  also  engages  in  distribut- 
ing such  prodiicts  directly  through  its 
own  outlets  in  competition  with  its  cus- 
tomers. This  practice  has  been  con- 
demned strongly  by  representatives  of 
many  small  business  firms  in  the  dis- 
tribution field.  These  representatives 
have  urged  strongly  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  investigate  and  hold 
hearings  regarding  this  problem.  The 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  in  the 
past  has  held  some  limited  hearings 
regarding  some  large  firms  who  have 
engaged  in  this  practice.  There  has 
never  been  an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  practice  as  it  affects  small  business. 

Seventeenth.  Small  business  problems 
in  the  dairy  industry. 

Small  business  problems  in  the  dairy 
Industry  appear  to  have  increased  and 
magnified.  It  is  recalled  that  the  Small 
.Business  Committee,  through  a  special 
subcommittee  in  the  85th  Congress,  held 
extensive  hearings  and  made  a  report — 
House  Report  No.  2713.  85th  Congress — 
and  again  in  the  86th  Congress — House 
Reports  Nos.  714  and  2231.  86th  Congress. 
Despite  this  extensive  and  intensive  at- 
tention and  consideration,  represent- 
atives of  small  business  firms  m  the 
dairy  Industry  are  appealing  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  the  Hou.se 
Small  Business  Committee  for  help. 
During  December  1960.  numerous  re- 
quests were  received  through  Members 
of  the  House  for  help  regarding  small 
business  problems  in  the  dairy  industry. 
Some  of  those  are  pending  now  and  need 
attention. 

Eighteenth.  Serrlce  to  Members  of 
the  House  regarding  small  basine&s  prob- 
lems. 

In  the  statement  of  the  program  of 
the  Smell  Business  Committee  during 
the  87th  Congress,  this  topic  or  item 
could  be  the  first  one  to  be  discussed 
since  to  the  Members  of  the  House  as 
individuals  it  looms  as.  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee.  This 
involves  work  on  all  of  the  hundreds  of 
cases  that  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  by  their  constit- 
uents, involving  small  business  problems 
during  the  87^1  Congress. 

WORK    or    THS   COlCMnTEB.    8«TH    OONCRKSS 

A  brief  description  and  simimation  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  committee 
during  the  86th  Congress  will  be  found 
In  the  200-page  final  report  approved 
and  issued  by  the  committee  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  Congress.  A  copy 
of  this  report  was  mailed  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hoiise. 

The  above  report  will  show,  among 
other  things,  that  the  committee  and  its 
staff  handled  a  eocudderable  voliune  of 
small  business  casework  for  Tarious 
Members  of  the  House.    Some  of  these 


cases  required  considerable  legal  re- 
search while  others  entailed  repeated 
or  extended  conferences  with  ofBcials  of 
the  Government  agencies  involved.  In 
ail  instances,  however,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-established  policy  of 
this  committee,  these  requests  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  received  priority 
attention. 

Durmg  the  86th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee. Its  subcommittees,  and  .staff 
energeucally  undertook  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate a  number  of  tlie  problems  of 
national  scope  found  to  bo  confronting 
small  busmess  at  the  time.  For  in- 
stance, data  not  previously  a.ssemble<;i 
regarding  concentration  in  the  commer- 
cial banking  business  was  developed  and 
released  by  our  committee  Similarly, 
a  ma.ss  of  new.  up-to-date  basic  Infor- 
mation regai'ding  the  status  of  small 
business  in  many  different  categories  of 
retail  trade  was  developed  and  mado 
available  to  Government  agencies,  uni- 
versities, and  other  miMrested   parties. 

Subcommittee  No  1.  under  Uie  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Joe  L.  Eviws. 
investigated  the  operation  and  function- 
ing of  the  Small  Business  Admmistra- 
tion,  mcluding  t'.spfTiallv  th.c  ngency  s 
implementation  of  the  Small  Busine.ss 
Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Subcommittee  No  2.  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Abraham  J 
Mui.TER.  held  hearings  on  propnetarj* 
rights  and  data. 

Comprehensive  invrstigations  and 
hearings  aLso  were  conducted  regarding 
small  business  problems  in  a  number  of 
specific  industries.  For  instance.  Sub- 
committee No  3,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Repre.sentative  Sidney  H.  Yatks, 
held  hearings  on  small  bu.siness  in  the 
aluminum  iiidu.^try.  This  .same  subcom- 
mittee also  held  hearings  regarding  the 
participation  ul  .small  business  in  for- 
eign trade  and  foreign  aid.  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5.  under  Uie  chaimian-ship  of 
Representative  Jami;s  Roosevklt,  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  86t!i  Congres.s.  con- 
ducted hearings  regarding  small  busi- 
ne.ss problems  in  the  food  industry  Later 
during  the  same  Congress,  this  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  regarding  small 
business  problems  in  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry with  emphasis  up<^>n  th.e  purchase 
and  .sale  of  tires,  batteries  and  acces- 
sories. 

The  special  subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Representative  Tom 
Steed,  received  many  requests  from 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  sub- 
committee conduct  field  investigations 
and  hold  hearing;-,  re_'arding  the  com- 
petitive situation  confronting  th.-ir 
.small  busine.ss  dairy  constituents. 
Whenever  possible,  the  investi;:ations 
and  hearings  reque.'^ted  by  the.se  Mem- 
bers were  undertaken  promptly  .'Vs  it 
developed,  hearings  were  held  in  five 
different  cities.  Nineteen  major  field 
investigations  were  conducted  which 
covered  the  competitive  .sltuation-s  exist- 
ing in  dozens  of  cities  and  towns. 

In  addition,  .studies  or  investigations 
were  made  by  the  committee  with  regard 
to  bankruptcies  and  business  failures; 
small  business,  private  enterprise  and 
free  competition;  the  Robinson-Patman 


Act;  research  and  development,  and 
small  business  taxes  and  economic 
growth. 

The  five  above-mentioned  small  busi- 
ness problems  are  described  and  sum- 
marized m  separate  cliapters  of  the  com. 
mittee's  final  report.  Staff  reports — 
committee  prints — were  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  the  studies  dealing  with  the 
status  of  small  business  in  retail  trade 
and  the  concentration  in  commercial 
banks. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tees are  des-nbed  and  summarized  by 
individual  reports  approved  by  the  full 
committee  and  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A  list  and 
brief  characterization  of  each  of  the 
reports   follows; 

LI:sr  or  EXPORTS  L3SUED  RICENTLT  BT  HOUSE 
SMALL  BUblNE&S  Cul<MITTE£  NOW  AVAILABLE 
(ilR      OlSTRIOl'TIUN     TO      MCJKBEKS      AND     CON- 

STITT-E.NTJj 

I      ST.\TI-S    or    SMALL    BU.SINEiiS    IN    RXTAIL    TB.VDE 

This  Ls  a  staff  report  which  describes 
how  various  types  of  small  business  re- 
tailers are  faring  in  their  efforts  to  com- 
pete against  the  chains.  It  shows  that 
the  chain  organiyations.  and  especially 
the  big  ones,  have  increased  substan- 
tially their  share  of  the  total  retail 
market  in  certain  areas  of  retail  trade. 
In  30  big  cities,  according  to  the  report. 
tlie  chains  have  captured  from  80  to  90 
p<'rrent  of  all  retail  business 

The  report  is  highly  objective  and 
ba.>ed  upon  data  obtained  within  the  p>ast 
2  or  3  months  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  It  .supplies  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  many  different  classes 
and  types  of  retail  trade. 

ri      rONCKNTRATIONr     I."*     BANKS     AND    SMAI L 

isrslNEss 

A  staff  report  dealing  with  the  tran.si- 
tit)n  that  has  occurred  in  the  commercial 
banking  business  in  this  country  from 
the  traditional  Independently  owned 
unit  bank  to  the  present  dominance  of 
Cham  banks  and  branch  banks.  It  shows 
that  concentration  in  commercial  bank- 
ing ha.s  climbed  to  a  point  where  the  in- 
depeiulent  unit  banks  have  only  about 
30  i)ercent  of  the  Nation's  total  bankin  ; 
depasits  and  loans.  In  some  States 
branch  banks  and  holding  company 
banks  control  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  total  commercial  bank  resources  and 
loans.  According  to  the  report.  65  giant 
commercial  banks  control  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  deposits. 

This  reix>rt  is  highly  objective  and 
ba.sed  upon  data  prepared  within  about 
the  pa.st  2  months  by  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation. 

m.    SMALL    BfPINrs.S     PROBLEMS     IN     THE    DAIKT 

r>rDr-«miT     (h     rept     223  i>      special    sxtb- 

(OVIMITTFE.        RFPRKSENTATIVE       TOM        8TOD, 

citAnufAit 

llns  report  describes  the  competitive 
climate  in  which  the  Nations  small 
dairies  are  endeavoring  to  compete  and 
.survive.  Pricing  practices  of  the  large 
chain  organizations  are  documented  to- 
gether with  other  information  .showing 
that  in  many  cases  these  pricing  prac- 
tices are  threatening  to  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  a  locally  owned,  hometown, 
small  business  dairy  to  remain  In  busi- 


ness. The  report  alao  explains  why 
legislation  is  needed  to  afford  relief  to 
the  hard-pressed  Independent  small 
business  dairy. 


XT.    TBX    CKOAinaATKMf    AMD 

ftMAIX    BVBIMflBS    AOmmanUTIOM     ( 

12S2) eUBCOMMIXTKl     NO.     1, 

TIVE   JOK  L.   EVINS,  CHAIXMAM 

This  report  describes  and  explains  the 
various  duties  of  the  agency  and  points 
out  those  areas  in  which  It  has  dis- 
charged these  duties  in  a.  first,  good; 
second,  acceptable;  and,  third,  imsattit- 
factory  manner.  The  report  diacuBBeo 
and  recommends  the  type  of  legislation 
believed  to  be  needed  to  assist  the 
agency  to  perform  Its  various  tasks.  In 
the  report  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
new  Small  Business  Investment  Act  and 
explains  fully  how  this  act  can  be  of 
great  benefit  to  small  business.  Part 
II  of  the  hearings  lists  the  number  of 
loans  granted  by  the  agency  In  each 
congressional  district. 

v.  rmopRixTART    ucirrs    akd    data    (h.    bbpt. 

2  230) SCBCOMMrrm     MO.     a,     BSPmBSBNTA- 

TIVE  ABRAHAM  J.    MULTBl,  f;i»Al«M*y 

This  report  provides  a  construetlye  dis- 
cussion of  problems  associated  with  the 
protection  of  proprietary  rights  in  de- 
sign, technique,  and  know -bow  developed 
by  small  business  concerns  at  their  own 
expense.  It  sliows  how  the  procurement 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense disregard  the  proprietary  rights  in 
data  of  the  small  business  concerns. 
One  of  the  recommendations  advanced 
calls  for  the  creation  of  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  procurement  regula- 
tions. I 

Ti.  small  vrsTircss  nr  Tfr«  ALirMnrcrM  maug- 

TRT     (H.    REPT.    2232> STTBCOKMTrTEX    WO.    9, 

BEPRASB.N  1  AT7V»   8IDNXT   ■.    TA1XB.  CRAXSMAM 


This  document  explains  the  plight  of 
nonintegrated  small  business  fabricators 
and  processors  in  the  aluminmn  indus- 
try. It  explains  the  inequitable  price 
structure  between  the  basic  metal  and 
the  finished  or  semifinished  product. 
This  alleged  price  squeeze  is  described  as 
posing  a  serious  threat  to  the  small  busi- 
ness members  of  this  growing  industry. 
The  report  explains  also  those  problems 
stemming  from  the  increased  amounts  of 
aluminum  scrap  being  exported  from  the 
United  States.  In  addition  the  report 
discusses  the  competitive  impact  felt  by 
small  business  members  of  the  Industry 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  molten  alumi- 
num to  the  large  automoUle  manufac- 
turers. 

Vn     SMALL   BUSINESS  PROBI.ZMS  IK  rOOD  DIBTK- 

BtmOH    (H.    REPT.    3334) STTBOOMMITm  KG. 

8.    BETRESETfTATrvX   JAMES    ROOeZVXLT,   CHAXS- 
MAN 

This  report  describes  the  results  of  a 
searching  investigation  and  the  related 
series  of  hearings  at  which  testimony 
was  developed  from  both  small  business 
and  big  business  regarding  the  retail 
grocery  trade.  In  the  report  iHnphaifi.<^  is 
placed  upon,  first,  the  buying  practices 
of  big  chains;  second,  the  aotioisitlon  of 
food-processing  iiriants.  mea^a^ing 
plants,  and  so  forth,  by  the  Wg  ^ains; 
and,  third,  legislation  needed  to  remedy 
the  competitive  handicaps  being  faced 
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by  the  small  business  mnnbers  of  the 
Industry. 

Vm.    SMALL  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS   IN  THE  PETRO- 
LEUM   INUUSIUT     (H.    REPT,     2233) BTTBCOM- 

MITTEB   NO.  S,  EEFKZSENTATITE  JAMES  BOOSE- 
TELT,  CHAIBMAN 

This  two-page  report,  as  approved  by 
the  committee,  recites  that  further  hear- 
ings should  be  held  to  resolve  the  con- 
flicting testimony  developed  at  recent 
hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee.  Ap- 
pended to  the  report,  however,  are  two 
statements,  one  of  which  describes  in 
some  detail  the  individual  views  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Representa- 
tive James  Roosevelt.  The  other  state- 
ment descril)es  fully  the  personal  views 
of  Representative  William  H.  Avery,  a 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
In  this  form  the  report  deals  primarily, 
and  in  some  detail,  with  the  alleged  ef- 
forts of  the  major  oil  companies  to  re- 
quire the  lessee  operators  of  their  sta- 
tions to  handle  only  those  brands  of 
tires,  batteries,  and  accessories  spon- 
sored by  the  major  oil  company.  As  in- 
dicated, the  testimony  is  in  conflict  but 
the  entire  doctiment  explores  fully  the 
problem  presented. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPENSES  INCURRED  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
50),  and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolvfd,  That  the  expenses  of  the  Investi- 
gation and  study  authorized  by  H.  Res.  49  of 
the  Klghty-seventh  Congress  incurred  by  the 
Cotninlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$50,000.  Including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
p!o>inent  of  experts,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  asRlstance.  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authortjjcd  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  3.  The  olBclal  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
ofllclally  engaged. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  1.  after  the  word  "That"  In- 
sert "effective  from  January  3,  1961". 

TTie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  TEACHERS'  SAL- 
ARIES 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
I^teaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racout.  and  to  include  a  copy  of  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  throughout 
its  history  has  been  a  world  leader  in 
the  field  of  education.  Our  forefathers 
initiated  in  the  early  days  of  the  Nation 
the  principle  of  universal  schooling. 
Legislation  enacted  through  the  years 
by  the  Congress  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures worked  to  assure  that  that  school- 
ing, available  to  all,  would  be  the  finest 
possible. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
a  bill  based  on  a  key  section  of  President 
Kennedy's  program,  will  assist  our  covm- 
try  in  maintaining  this  position  of  edu- 
cational leadership. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  remind  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
that  a  rising  birth  rate  has  swollen  the 
population  of  our  schools  to  and  beyond 
the  capacity  of  existing  school  build- 
ings. Double  an<l  even  triple  school 
shifts  are  commonplace.  It  Is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a  grave 
shortage  of  teachers  exists,  that  fewer 
and  fewer  qualified  persons  are  selecting 
teaching  as  a  life  profession,  that  those 
teachers  we  do  have  are  grossly  under- 
paid. We  have  been  over  much  of  this 
ground  before. 

President  Eisenhower,  when  he  was 
our  chief  executive,  twice  called  for  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  grants  to  assist 
the  States  in  constructing  needed  school 
buildings.  Both  times  the  Congress 
failed  to  take  favorable  action  on  these 
requests.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
the  President  failed  to  make  the  urgent 
need  of  the  legislation  crystal  clear. 
Perhaps  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who 
supported  the  legislation  did  not  state 
the  facts  of  our  national  schools  crisis 
in  sufficiently  cogent  language.  At  any 
rate  the  bills  failed.  We  chalked  up 
another  failure  last  year  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  this  House  refused 
to  permit  the  education  bill  to  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Meantime  the  problem  faced  by  our 
school  systems  has  grown  progressively 
more  severe.  The  Congress  last  week  re- 
ceived a  message  from  President  Ken- 
nedy setting  forth  the  present  situation 
in  unmistakable  terms.  Said  the 
President: 

Our  progress  In  education  over  the  last 
generation  has  been  aubetantlal.  But  the 
needs  of  the  next  generation — the  needs  of 
the  next  decade  and  the  next  school  year — 
will  not  be  met  at  this  level  of  effCH^.  More 
eflort  will  be  required — on  the  part  of  atu- 
dents.  teachers,  acboola.  colleges  and  all  60 
Btatea — and  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Got- 
emment. 

Our  twin  goals  must  be:  A  new  standard 
of  excellence  In  education — and  the  avail- 
ability of  such  excellence  to  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  pursue  it. 

The  President  proposed  several  actions 
he  feels  the  Cwigress  should  take  to  In- 
sure the  required  increase  of  Federal  ef- 
fort to  achieve  sound  ediuaition.    Those 
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of  his  proposals  which  affect  our  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  are  included 
In  this  bill. 

The  essential  details  of  the  bill  are 
simple.  It  would  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  general  Federal  assistance  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
room construction  and  teachers'  salaries. 
The  proposed  cost  of  the  new  program  is 
modest:  an  authorization  of  $666  miUion 
the  first  year  rising  to  $866  million  in  the 
third  and  final  year.  Cast  in  other 
terms,  the  bill  would  provide  every  State 
with  no  less  than  $15  aruiually  for  every 
public  school  student  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

Allocation  to  the  States  will  be  equal- 
ized according  to  the  formula  used  origi- 
nally in  the  Hill-Burton  Act,  and  final 
distribution  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  State  education  agencies. 

A  second  title  of  the  bill  extends  and 
proposes  some  modifications  to  the  ex- 
isting program  of  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted school  districts.  I  also  sponsored 
these  measures  when  they  were  approv3d 
by  the  Congress  In  1959.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  impacted  districts  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  Federal  school  as- 
sistance. Now  this  program  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  larger  one  of  which 
it  forms  a  natural  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  the  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961 : 

H.R.  4970 

A  bill  to  authorize  a  three-year  pro-am  of 
Federal  financial  aaalstance  for  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  to 
amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congreas.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TTTLJC    I SCHOOL    AaSISTANCX    ACT    OF     1961 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  a£  the 
"School  Assistance  Act  of   1961". 

Declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to 
authorize  a  three-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  assist  their  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schc-3l  fa- 
cilities, to  employ  needed  additional  public 
school  teachers  and  pay  them  adequate  sal- 
aries, and  to  undertake  special  projects  di- 
rected to  special  or  unique  educational  prob- 
lems or  opportunities.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
Congreas  that  with  this  assistance  the  qual- 
ity of  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  substantially  Improved  In  all 
States  and  that  Inequalities  of  educational 
opportunities  within  and  between  States 
will  be  substantially  reduced 

Assurance    against    Federal    interference    m 
schools 

Sec.  103.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  policy  determination,  personnel,  curric- 
ulum. proi?ram  of  Instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
school  system. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  104.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of 
such  appropriation  or  condition  inconsist- 
ent with  or  contrary  to  the  terms  or  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  IMl,  »666.000,000.  for  the 
nscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1962,  1786.000.- 
000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 


1963,  $866,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  State  education  agencies  as 
provided  in  this  title. 

Allotments  and  payments  to  States 
Sec.  105.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  104  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  per 
public  school  pupil,  the  number  of  svich 
pupils,  and  the  effort  for  public  school  pur- 
poses of  the  respective  St.-ite.s  Except  as 
provided  by  section  106.  and  by  subsec- 
tion lb)  of  this  section,  such  allotment.s 
shall  be  made  as  follows  The  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each  flsciil  year, 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  sums  appropn.itod  pursuant  to  section 
104   for  such   year  as  the  product  >.f 

(1)  the  number  of  public  .school  pupils 
in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and 

(2)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  icn 

bears  t^i  the  sum  of  corresp)nUing  products 
for  all  the  States 

ibi  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
106.  a  States  minimum  allotment  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  the  pr.Kluct  ni  |15  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  public  sch(5<il  pupU.s 
In  such  state  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
If.  fir  any  fiscal  year,  the  ani.iuni  .iliotU'd 
t^)  any  State  under  subsecti  )M  mi  l.s  less 
than  .such  State's  minimum  allotment,  the 
Commissioner  shall  deduct  from  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  104  for 
such  fiscal  year,  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  t<i  allot  to  e.ich  such  State  Its 
minimum  allotment  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  thereafter  reallot  among  the  remain- 
ing Suites  and  m  acc>>rdanr«  with  subsec- 
tion ui  I ,  the  bal.ince  rern:i!n;ng  alter  .such 
deduction,  and  .shall  repeat  such  deductions 
and  reallotraeiits  until,  for  each  fiscal  yt-.ir, 
the  amount  a;iott«:-d  t<>  each  Slate  Is  not  lets 
than   such  state'.s   minimum   allotment 

(  c  I    For  purposes  of  this  title — 

(l»  The  'allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  $1  00  leas  the  product  of  lA)  50 
cents  and  (Bi  the  quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  Income  per  public  school  punll 
for  the  State  by  the  Inc  )me  p>er  such  pupil 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  I.-landsi.  except  th.it 
the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico.  Ciuam. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  --hall  be  75  cents 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Comml.ssloner  Tor  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  I  and  Augu.st  31  of  such 
fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1961,  such  allotment  ratlo.s 
shall  be  promulgated  a,s  soon  as  p<«8lble  after 
the  enactment  of  this  title  Allotment  ratios 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per 
public  sch(X)l  pupil  for  the  States  and  for 
all  the  States  leioluslve  of  Puert.j  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  I.slandsi  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  whlclj, 
satisfactory  d.ita  is  avaihible  from  the  De- 
partment of  Ci  mrnerce  Such  promulgation 
shall  be  coru-lu.-lve  for  the  purjx.ses  of  this 
title,  except  th.it  the  Commissioner  may 
estimate  and  subsequently  revise  auch  al- 
l(5tment  ratios,  and.  a.s  so  revised  and  pro- 
mulgated, fuch  promulgation  shall  be 
equally  conclusive. 

(3)  The  term  -Income  per  public  sch.x'I 
pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  fi  r  a  Stat«  or  for 
all  the  States  means  the  total  personal  In- 
come for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In 
the  calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  "the 
Vlre:ln  Islands),  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  public  school  pupUs  In  the  State 
or  In  all  the  States,  re.spectlvely.  In  such  fiscal 
year 

Maintenance  and  improi-emcnt  of  State  and 

local  support  for  public  school  financing 

Sec    106.    (a)    The  sum  otherwise  allocable 

to  any  State  under  section  lUo  for  any  fiscal 

year  after  the  fiscal  year   beginning  July    1, 
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li>6l.  shall  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  such  fiscal  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  state's  base  efforts  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  State's  public  school  ex- 
penditures In  such  year  and  the  public  school 
expenditures  It  would  have  made  In  such 
year  had  It  exerted  the  State's  base  effort  for 
such  year 

(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  105  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961, 
shiUl  also  be  reduced  If  such  State's  effort 
for  such  year  Is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
State's  base  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  rate  of  Increase  In  the  national  ef- 
f(jrt  over  the  .■)  fiscal  year  period  beginning 
July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30,  1961.  The 
amount  of  the  reduction  under  this  subsec- 
tion (Which  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  re- 
duction, if  any,  under  subsection  (a))  shall 
be.ir  the  same  relation  to  the  sum  otherwise 
allocaole  to  the  State  under  section  105,  (1» 
as  the  difference  between  the  State's  effort 
and  the  national  effort  for  such  year  bears 
to  the  national  effort  for  such  year,  or  (2),  If 
It  would  result  in  a  smaller  reduction,  as 
the  ditference  between  the  State's  expendi- 
ture per  public  ^hool  pupil  and  110  per 
centum  of  the  national  exj^endlture  per 
puMlc  school  pupil  for  such  year,  bears  to 
110  per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure 
per  public  school  pupil  for  such  year  This 
subsection  shiUl  not  apply  to  any  State  for 
any  year  for  which  the  State  .s  effort  equaled 
or  exceeded  the  national  effort  for  such  year, 
or  the  States  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  1 10  per  centum 
of  the  national  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil   for  such  year 

ic)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
m.ido  under  subsections  (a)  and  ib)  from 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  such  sum 

(d)  The  sum  of  the  reductions  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  real- 
lotted  by  projxDrtlonately  Increasing  the  al- 
lotments under  section  105  for  such  year  of 
those  remaining  States  (other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  whose  allotmenU  for 
such  year  have  neither  been  increased  to 
achieve  their  minimum  allotments  under 
section  105(b)  nor  been  reduced  under  this 
section. 

(e)  For   purposes  of   this  section  — 

I  1)  (A)  A  "State's  effort"  for  any  State  for 
a  flsciil  year  la  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (1)  the  State's  expenditure  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil  by  (11)  the  Income  per  such 
pupil  for  the  State;  except  that  the  State's 
effort  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
state  .s  b.-v8e  effort  and  to  the  national  effort 
in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
1  mds,  Guam,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(B)  A  State's  "base  effort"  for  a  fiscal 
year  means  the  average  State  effort  over 
the  three  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year.^ 

i2i  (A)  The  "n.itlonal  effort"  for  any  flfcal 
ye.xr  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
(1)  the  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Ct)lumbla)  by  (U)  the  Income  per  such 
pupil  for  all  such  States. 

( B I  The  average  annual  rate  of  Increase 
In  the  national  effort  over  the  five  fl-cal 
ycrtr  period  beginning  July  1.  1956,  and 
ending  June  :10,  1961,  shall  be  determined 
by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  na- 
tional effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I.  1956,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  I960,  by  four. 

(3)  (A)  The  "public  school  expenditures  " 
of  any  State  In  any  flscjil  year  means  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  State  and  subdi- 
visions thereof  In  such  year  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  second;\ry  education  made  from 
funds  derived  from  State  and  local  sources 
lu    the    State    (Including    payments    In    the 
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nature  ot  payments  In  Hvn  of  taxes  trcan 

any  souroee) . 

(B)  The  "expenditure  per  public  school 
puptl"  for  any  State  for  any  flacal  year 
means  the  quotient  obtalnad  by  dlTUUng  tbe 
State's  pnbUc  school  expenditures  In  such 
yeiu-  by  the  number  of  Its  public  school 
pupils  for  such  year. 

(C)  The  "national  expendKure  per  pobUc 
school  pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  »Tv»n>ti^  t>y> 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (I)  the  pub- 
lic school  ezpenmtures  of  all  the  States  In 
such  year  (excluslTe  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tb*  DIstrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia) by  (U)  the  number  ot  pubtte  sdiool 
pupils  In  aU  such  States  (or  such  year. 

( 4 )  The  Commissioner's  determinations  of 
the  state  effort,  base  effort,  income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expendltlire  per 
public  school  pupil,  for  any  State.  nn/T  his 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  aver- 
age rate  of  Increase,  and  espemUture  per 
public  school  pupil,  Shan  be  conclusive  for 
purpoees  ot  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
mlasloner  mar  estimate  and  subsequently  re- 
vise any  such  determination,  and  as  so 
rerlr^d.  snch  determination  shall  be  equally 
conclusive. 

Payment  cf  alUttme*t»  to  States 
Srr  107  Payraents  to  States  vhAefa  have 
submitted  and  laad  ai^uoved  Mmtt  appilca- 
tions  under  tlds  UUe  <tf  rederml  fuxKis 
allotted  to  them  pursuant  to  aectian  106  (m 
adjusted  by  the  ^ipUcatloo  of  the  provlsloiis 
of  section  106  and  as  adjusted  on  aecoont 
of  overpayments  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shxill  be  made  by  the  OoBomte- 
slouer  on  the  baala  ot  such  eetlmatee.  In 
such  Installments,  and  at  such  **»»—  ag 
may  be  reasonably  required  for  ex^endltitfe 
by  the  Statei"  of  the  fumls  so  aHotted. 

State  agency  adminixtrative  costs 
Sec.  108.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  It 
under  section  la^.  as  adjusted  by  aeetkw 
106.  for  each  fi«oal  year,  a  State  cducaUosi 
a^ncy  may  use  s'uch  amount  as  it  deesns 
necessary  for  any  supervision.  aerTloea.  mwI 
other  costs  of  administering  Ita  aetivltlss 
under  this  title  la  that  year,  except  that  such 
amount  shall  not  be  vcyx9  than  whlcbrvcr 
Is  the  lesser  of  '1)  ten  cents  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  public  school  pnpOa  In  the 
State  dming  thts  prior  fiscal  year,  and  (3) 
•150.000,  except  that  if.  for  any  State,  aaeh 
lesser  amount  i»  less  than  IV.OOO.  — r*i 
amount  shall  be  Inereaaed  to  f^ff.'ww' 

SperUil  etuegtional  profectw 

Sbc.  109.  Each  State  education  agency 
shall  set  aside,  from  the  sums  allotted  to 
It  tinder  section  105.  as  adjxiated  by  section 
106  for  any  fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  siuns  so  allotted  to 
It  for  the  fiscal  j-eevr  beginning  July  I.  19«1, 
for  paying  part  cf  the  costs  of  pilot,  demon- 
stration or  experimental  projects  of  local 
educational  agen<::les  designed  to  meet  public 
school  problems  or  to  develop  or  evaluate 
public  school  programs  of  a  special  or 
unique  nature,  including  but  not  Umit^ 
to — - 

(1 )  Remedial  or  special  instructional  pro- 
grams or  services  for  pupils  having  special 
language   or  adjustment  problems; 

(2 )  Propmns  or  serrlcea  for  adapting  eur- 
rlculums  to  the  needs  of  deprived  or  die- 
advantaged  pupils; 

(3)  Programs  or  services  for  pupUs  from 
In-nUgrant  or  unusually  mobtie  families; 

(4)  Programs  for  coordinating  the  sdkool 
system  planning  aiMl  programs  In  tbe  area 
served  by  the  local  education  ageaey.  with 
the  planning  and  programs  of  other  pubUc 
or  private  nanproflt  agencies  dealing  with 
problems  related  to  the  aUsvlatiask  of  the 
same  deteriorated  or  depressed  areas  and  ot 
the  families  and  children  residing  Vua^koi 

(5)  Programs  for  develi^lng  new  types 
of  elen^ntary  or  secondary  Instruction  or 
programing; 


(8)  Programs  for  developing  multipurpose 
usee  of  elementary  and  aecondary  school 
facilities; 

(7)  pr<igiayna  to  stimulate  improvements 
in  construction,  design,  or  location  of  ele- 
mentary  and   secondary   school   facilities; 

(8)  programs  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
educational  excellence.  Including  programs 
for  exceptionally  gifted  children. 

State  aprpHcatiana 
Bmc.  110.  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive its  allotments   under   this  title  shall 
•nbmtt  through  Its  State  educa1;lon  agency 
an  apii^lcation  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

(1)  provWee  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  shaU  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  this 
Utie: 

(2)  provides  for  specifying  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  fiscal  year  the  proportion  of 
its  allotment  for  such  year  that  wUl  be  ex- 
pended for  (A)  public  school  teachers'  sal- 
aries, and  (B)  the  construction  of  public 
school  facilities;  and  provides  that  such 
allotment,  except  for  stuns  used  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  108  and  109.  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  either  of  such  ptzrposes; 

(S)  sets  forth  criteria  and  prx^dures  to 
Insure  that  In  allocating  funds  received 
under  this  title  (exclustre  of  amounts  to  be 
•used  for  projects  under  section  109  and 
amounts  to  be  used  under  section  108)  to 
local  education  agencies  (A)  the  amounts  to 
be  used  for  school  facilities  construction  will 
be  allocated  within  the  State  so  that  priority 
la  given  to  local  education  agencies  which. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  State  education 
agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional school  facilities,  and  which  are  least 
able  to  finance  the  cost  of  needed  school 
facllltiee,  and  (B)  the  amounts  to  be  tised 
for  schoolteachers'  salaries  will  be  allo- 
cated so  that  preference  la  glvfn  to  local 
education  agencies  which,  in  tho  judgment 
of  the  State  education  agency,  have  the 
greatest  need  for  additional  teachers  or  in- 
creases in  their  teachers'  salaries,  and  which 
are  least  able  to  finance  such  costa. 

(4)  sets  forth  the  criteria  and  procedtires. 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  section  109, 
on  the  basis  of  which  local  education  sgency 
projects  under  such  section  will  be  approved; 

(5)  provides  asBtirance  that  civery  local 
education  agency  -wfiose  application  for 
funds  under  this  title  is  denied,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  education  agenc3r; 

(6)  sets  forth  procedures  tar  aroch  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedtires  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dlsburse- 
ment  ot,  and  accounting  for,  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  by  the  State  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  under  this  title,  which 
procedures  shall  include  provision  for  repay- 
ment to  the  Dnited  States  of  any  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  State  under  this  title  which 
•re  not  obligated  by  it  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  such  sums 
were  received,  or  which  are  not  expended  In 
accordance  therewith  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
cmd  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  they 
were  obligated  (unless  such  sums  have  been 
deducted  from  subsequent  payments  pur- 
soant  to  section  107) ; 

(7)  provides  assurance  tliat  the  require- 
ments of  section  112  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projects  in  the  State  as- 
sisted under  this  title;   and 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  ccoitaining  such  information 
as  tbe  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require  and  for  access  by  the 
Commia&loner,  upon  request,  to  the  records 
Upon  which  such  information  is  based. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  a 
State  ediication  agency  has  exclusive  re- 
Bgmnslblllty  for  financing  the  coitstructlon  of 
wdkyook.  facilities  or  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries,  the  Commissioner  nuiy 
modify  or  make  InamjUcahle  any  of  tbe  pro- 


visions of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
funds  specified  for  school  wmstmctlon  or 
teachers'  salaries,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
extent  he  deems  such  action  apinT}prlate  In 
the  light  of  the  special  governmental  or 
school  organization  of  such  State. 

Review  of  State  opiriicotioru 
Sec.  111.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  State  irtileh  ful- 
fills the  oondltians  qMdfled  in  section  110 
(a) ,  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  State 
appUcati<m  except  after  reasonable  notice 
and  oi^xartunity  lor  hearing  to  the  State 
education  agency. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reaarmable  notice  and  opportunity  lor  hear- 
ing to  the  State  education  agency,  finds  that 
such  agency  is  not  compl3fing  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  included 
In  Its  application  imder  section  110(a),  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  paid,  the 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
State  edTicatlon  agmcy.  and  he  shall  there- 
afto-  wlthoold  furtho'  payments  to  the  State 
under  this  title  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  or.  If  compliance  Is 
in^xsflslble,  there  Is  a  repajnnent.  or  an  ar- 
rangement for  refiayment.  of  Federal  moneys 
which  have  bem  diverted  or  Improperly 
expended. 

(b)  (1)  A  State  education  agency  dlantls- 
f.ed  with  a  final  action  of  the  Conmilsslona- 
under  subaection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  or  agency 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  60  days  after  such  final  action. 
A  copy  of  tbe  petition  shaU  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  tlie  court  to  the 
Commissioner,  or  any  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  Tte  Commisskxier 
thereupcm  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  baaed  his 
action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
court  shall  have  jvirladlctlon  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  sslde. 
in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently. The  findings  of  the  Commissioner 
as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  stibstantlal 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  tbe  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Conunissloner  may  thereupcm 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  nuxllfy  his  previous  action,  and  »h*n 
file  in  the  court  the  record  cA  the  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  mrxng^  flnfitng« 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  sulwtantlal  evidence. 

(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cotlfl- 
catlon  as  provided  in  section  1254  at  titie  28 
United  States  Code. 

Labor  standards 
Sec.  112.  All  laborers  and  ntechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  under  this  title 
Shan  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  nimiinr  construction  in 
the  locality  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27aa- 
276C-5)  for  construction  projects  under  this 
title,  and  every  such  employee  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  In 
any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  the  State  education 
agency  may  waive  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion In  eases  or  classes  of  cases  where  labor- 
en  or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed  at 
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any  tlm«  In  the  eonatructlon  of  the  project. 
▼olun tartly  donated  their  services  for  the 
purpoee  of  lowering  the  costs  of  construction 
and  the  State  education  agency  determines 
that  any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully 
credited  to  the  education  agency  undertak- 
ing the  construction.  The  State  education 
agency  of  each  State  shall  take  such  steps  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  wage 
standards  required  above  shall  be  set  owt  In 
each  project  adTertlsement  for  bids  and  In 
each  bid  propoeal  form  and  shall  be  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  covering  the  project 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
provision  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganisation  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  P.R.  8176:  8  US  C  133z-15)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

De1initU>n3 
Sac.  113.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  title — 
(1)   The  term  "Commlaaloner"  means  the 
United    States   Commissioner    of   Education. 
(3)    The    term    "local    education    agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted    local    school    authority    having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  political  subdivision. 

( 3 )  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

(4)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  schools. 

(5)  The  term  "public  school  pupils"  means 
pupils  In  average  dally  attendance  at  public 
schools  within  a  State,  or  within  all  of  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
In  accordance  with  criteria  developed  by  him 
to  ass\ire  uniform  determinations  for  all  the 
States. 

(6)  The  term  "public  schools"  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tuition  charge  to  resident 
pupils,  and  which  Is  provided  as  elementary 
or  secondary  school  education  for  local  com- 
munities. 

(7)  The  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
education"  shall  not  Include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or 
beyond  grade  12. 

(8)  The  terms  "school  facilities"  and 
"public  school  facilities"  mean  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  (Including  furniture. 
Instructional  materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  In  land  (In- 
cluding site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
terms  do  not  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or 
structures,  or  facilities  Intended  primarily 
for  events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con- 
tests, or  games,  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public 

(9)  The  terms  "construct,"  "constructing." 
and  "construction"  Include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school  fa- 
cilities; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling,  Improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities,  and  the  Inspection  and  su- 
pervision of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities. 

(10)  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public 
school  as  defined  by  the  State  education 
agency  of  each  State. 

(11)  The  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with 
their  employment. 
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Federal  acquisition  of  real  property 

Sac.  201    The  flrat  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  a  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 


1930.  as  amended  (20  DSC  237),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1961". 

Employment  on  Federal  property 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
sectlon  (b)  of  section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1961" 

lb)  Clau.se  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (C)  of  such  section,  relating  to  com- 
putation of  the  amount  of  entitlement.  Is 
amended  to  read:  "(Bi  the  sum  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  and  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined   under  sutwectlon    (b)". 

Eligtbiltty  requirementi 

Sec  203.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  paragraph  i2) 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "(Bi  amounts 
to  3  per  centum  or  more  In  the  ca^e  of  sub- 
section (a),  or  6  per  centum  or  more  In  the 
case  of  subsection  (b),  of  the  total  number 
of  children  who  were  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance during  £uch  year  and  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education. 
except  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963.  In  the  case  of  subsection  (bi.  the  per- 
centage requirement  shall  be  4  per  centum 
and  5  per  centum,  respectively.  Instead  of 
6  per  centum". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  subsection  (c) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  substituting  therefor 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
the  Commissioner  may  waive  the  conditions 
of  entitlement  contained  In  clause  (A)  or 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  whenever.  In  hU  Judg- 
ment, exceptional  circumstances  exist  which 
would  make  the  application  of  such  condi- 
tions Inequitable  and  would  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

Computation  of  local  contribMtiotx  rate 

Sxc  204  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act.  relating  to  the  computation  of  the 
local  contribution  rate.  Is  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  such  subsection 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  local 
educational  agency". 

(b)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  are  amended  to 
read: 

"fll  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  Into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts,  and 

"i2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  Is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  such  compmrable  school  dis- 
tricts made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources,  by  i  B  )  the  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren m  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  educa- 
tion during  such  second  preceding  fiscal 
year." 

(C)  The  third  sentence  of  such  8ut)sertlon 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "If.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissioner,  the  current 
expenditures  In  those  school  districts  which 
he  has  selected  under  clause  ( 1  • "  and  sub- 
stituting in  lieu  thereof  "If.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  the  current  expendi- 
tures In  the  school  districts  within  the  gen- 
erally comparable  group  as  determined  under 
clause  (1)". 

(d)  The  fotirth  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  "d) "  and 
"or  (11)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States 
(which  for  purposes  of  this  sentence  ai.d 
the  next  sentence  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia) .  but  not  to  exceed 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the 
State:  Provided.  That  If.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959,  the  application  of 
clause  (II)  of  this  sentence  results  In  a  lower 


local  contribution  rate  than  resulted  from 
the  application  of  such  clause  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958.  as  such 
clause  was  then  in  effect,  then  such  clause, 
as  In  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958.  shall  be  In  effect  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969". 

(ei  The  fifth  sentence  of  such  subsection 
U  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or  In  the 
United  States."  and  ".  or  In  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be". 

Adjustment  for  certain  decreases  in  Federal 
activitie3 
Smc    206    Subsection    (f)    of   section    3    of 
such  Act,  relating  to  adjustment  for  certain 
decreases  In  Federal  activities.  U  repealed 

Sudden  and  substantial  increases  in 
attendance 

Sec  206  (a)  Section  4  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  sudden  and  substantial  Increases  In 
school  attendance  as  a  result  of  activities 
of  the  United  States.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  1  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  or  (4)  there  has  l>een  a  sud- 
den and  substantial  Increase  In  school  at- 
tendance as  the  result  of  Federal  activities". 

ici  Clau.+e  (A)  of  section  3(c)(4)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(In- 
cluding funds  available  under  section  4  of 
this   Act!  ■", 

(d)  Subsection  (ai  of  section  6  of  such 
Act.  relating  U)  the  method  of  making  pay- 
ments. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2.  3.  or  4"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  sec- 
tion 2  or  3" 

le)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sections  2,  3,  and 
4ia) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sections 
2  and  3" 

Definition  of  Federal  property 
Sec  207  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
111  of  section  9  of  such  Act,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  "Federal  property."  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and"  before  "iB)"  and  by 
striking  out  ".  and  (C)  any  school  which  Is 
providing  flight  training  to  members  of  the 
Air  Porcp  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an 
airport  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State", 

Definition  of  average  daily  attendance  of 
federally  connected  children 
.'-Jec  208  Paragraph  ilO)  of  section  9  of 
such  .\rt  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
Int?  additional  sentence  thereto:  "Notwlth- 
st  uuling  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  average  dally  attendance  under 
sub,=toctlons  (S)  and  ib|  of  section  3  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions ut  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  dally  attendance  determined  In 
accordance  with  State  law  (excluding  chil- 
dren for  whom  the  local  educational  agency 
recelvetl  tuition)  multiplied  by  the  member- 
ship ratio  between  children  qualifying  under 
subsections  lai  or  ib)  of  section  3  and  all 
children  for  whom  free  public  education  Is 
provided;  such  membership  ratio  shall  be 
derived  from  ni'^mbershlp  counts  for  two 
days  during  the  fl.scal  year  covered  by  the 
application,  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions " 

TITLE  UI^AMXNDMXNTS  TO  PtJBLIC  LAW  SIS 

Employment  or  residence  on  Federal  property 
Set  301  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a) 
of  the  Act  of  Septemt)er  23.  1950.  as  amended 
(20  use  635).  relating  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  children  residing  on 
Federal  property  or  residing  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property  for  purpoees 
of  the  limitation  on  the  total  of  the  pay- 
ments to  any  local  educational  agency.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "25  per 
centum" 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  or  more"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "both". 
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Sudden  and  substantial  increases  in 
attendance 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  S(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  enil 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thare- 
of  a  perloid  and  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(3)  thereof. 

( b )  The  first  sentence  of  section  S  of  such 
Act,  relating  to  the  dates  of  filing  applica- 
tions. Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except 
that  the  last  such  date  with  respect  to 
applications  for  payments  on  account  of 
children  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (2)  or  (8) 
of  section  6(a)  shall  be  not  later  than  Jxme 
30. 1961". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  S(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  (2 ) ,  or  (8) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)   or  (2)". 

(d)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (8) 
of  subsection  (a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)",  by  striking  out  "or  10  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  paragraph  (3),",  and  by  striking 
out  ",  and  unless,  In  the  case  of  paragraph 
(3) ,  the  construction  of  additional  minimum 
school  facilities  for  the  number  of  children 
In  such  Increase  will.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner.  Impose  an  undue  financial 
burden  on  the  taxing  and  borrowing  author- 
ity of  such  agency". 

(e)  SecUon  6(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (8)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1) 
or  (2)". 

(f)  Paragraph  (16)  of  secUon  18  of  such 
Act.  relating  to  the  definition  of  "base  y«ar~. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  that 
In  the  case  of  an  application  based  on  chil- 
dren referred  to  In  paragraphs  (3)  or  (8)  (rf 
section  6(a) .  the  base  year  shall  In  no  event 
be  later  than  the  regular  school  year 
1968-69". 

Additional  Federal  payvients 
Sec.  303.    Section  8  of  such  Act.  relating  to 
additional    Federal    payments    lii    unusual 
cases,  Is  repealed. 

Definition  of  Federal  property 
Sec.  304.  The  third  sentence  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  section  16  of  such  Act,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  "Federal  property."  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  by  strllclng  out  ", 
and  (B)  any  school  which  Is  providing  flight 
training  to  members  of  the  Air  Force  under 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  an  airport  which  Is 
owned  by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  SUte". 

Average  per  pupil  cost  of  construction 
Sec.  305.  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  secUon  16  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "increased  by  a  percentage  es- 
timated by  the  Commissioner  to  reiveeent 
additional  costs  for  site  Improvements, 
equipment,  and  architectural,  engineering! 
and  legal  fees,  and  muIUpUed  by  a  factor 
estimated  by  the  Conunlssloner  to  repre- 
sent the  area  needed  per  pupil  in  minimum 
school  facilities"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "multplled  by  95". 

Indian  lands 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  14(a)  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  property"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Indian  lands". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  substituting  In  the  first  sentence  thereof 
"July  1.  1990"  for  "July  1,  iJHJl"  and 
"•60,000,000"  for  "840.000.000-  and  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  last  sentence  thereof  "June 
30,  1966"  for  "June  SO.  l©ei". 

Children  for  whom  local  educational  agencies 
are  utMble  to  provide  eduoatkm 
Sec.  307.  Section  10  of  such  Act  is  »m»n<l^ 
by  Inserting  the  following  sentence  after  the 
first  sentence  thereof:  "In  any  oam  in 
which  the  OommlMloner  makes  arrangement* 


tinder  this  section  for  constructing  or  other- 
wise providing  minimum  school  facilities 
situated  on  Federal  property  In  I»uerto  Rico, 
Wake  Island.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 
he  may  also  Include  minimum  school  facil- 
ities necessary  for  the  education  of  children 
residing  with  a  parent  employed  by  the 
United  States  though  not  residing  on  Fed- 
eral property,  but  only  if  the  Commissioner 
determines,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency  (1)  that 
the  construction  or  provision  of  such  facil- 
ities Is  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  (2)  that  no  local  educational 
agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free  public 
education  for  such  children." 

Technical  amendment  on  judicial  review 
Sec.  308.  Section  11(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentences:  "The  local  educa- 
tional agency  affected  may  file  with  the 
cotirt  a  petition  to  review  such  action.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Com- 
missioner, or  any  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purjKMe.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  af- 
firm or  set  aside  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioner In  whole  or  in  part."  Section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  28,  1968  (Public  Law  85- 
791),  is  repealed. 

Effective  date 
Sec.   300.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  other  than  sec- 
tion   308,   shall    be   effective   for    the   period 
beginning  July  1,  1961. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  transmitted 
by  the  President,  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
which  are  aimed  at  carrying  out  several 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
President  Kennedy's  special  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  February  7,  1961. 
The  first  bill  relates  to  the  expansion  of 
community  facilities  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  the  aged  and  other  per- 
sons. The  second  bill  is  aimed  at  increas- 
ing opportunities  for  training  of  medical, 
dental,  and  other  professional  health 
personnel  by  first  authorizing  grants  for 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities; 
two,  providing  scholarship  grants;  and 
three,  extending  and  broadening  the  re- 
search facilities  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. 

An  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
two  bills  has  been  prepared  and  under 
unanimous  consent  I  am  including  this 
analysis  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CoMMTJNrrr  Health  Services  and  FACiLrnES 
Act  or  1961 

The  bill  would  amend  section  314(c)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  remove  the 
celling  on  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions and  to  authorize  earmarking  of  part  of 
the  appropriations  for  particular  activities. 
The  funds  which  would  be  available  to  the 
States  under  this  Increased  authorization 
could  thus  be  directed  toward  such  activities 
as  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
programs  for  Improving  the  scope,  quality, 
and  availability  of  community  health  serv- 
ices such  as  those  provided  In  nursing  homes, 
home  health  care  programs,  outpatient  diag- 
nostic services,  and  health  referral  and  in- 
formation centers. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Surgeon 
General  to  make  grants  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  organizations  for  studies,  experi- 
ments, and  demonstration  projects  designed 
to  develop  new  or  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding health  services  outside  the  hospital 
for  the  chronically  lU  and  aged. 


The  annual  appropriation  authorization 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  public  or 
other  nonprofit  nursing  homes  would  be 
raised  to  $20  million  from  Its  current  level 
of  $10  million.  This  amount  together  with 
other  public  and  private  construction  funds, 
would  make  possible  a  net  addlUon  over  the 
next  10  years  of  one-half  of  a  bed  per  1,000 
population  for  the  care  of  long-term 
patients. 

The  bill  would  also  remove  the  current 
$1,200,000  annual  ceiling  on  funds  for  re- 
search grants  In  the  development  and 
utilization  of  hospital  services,  facilities,  and 
resotirces.  In  addition,  it  would  authorize 
such  research  grant  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  and  equipping  of  experimental 
or  demonstration  hospitals  or  other  medical 
facilities. 


Health  Profe.s6ions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1961 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for: 

1.  Grants  for  construction  of  medical,  den- 
tal, osteopathic,  and  public  health  teaching 
facilities. 

2.  Medical,  osteopathic,  and  dental 
scholarship  grants. 

3.  Extension  and  strengthening  of  re- 
search faculties  construction  grant  program. 

GRANTS  FOB  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MIDICAL,  DBMTAL, 
OSTEOPATHIC,    AND    PUBLIC    HEALTH   TEACHING 

FAdLITIES 

A  new  lO-year  grant  program  for  the  con- 
struction Of  medical,  osteopathic,  dental,  and 
public  health  school  facilities  would  be 
provided  in  a  new  part  B  to  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  This  program  Is 
directed  toward  Increasing  the  facilities  for 
training  physicians,  dentists,  and  profes- 
sional public  health  workers. 

Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  each 
year  for  grants  would  be  limited  by  annual 
ceilings  for  the  lO-year  period,  July  1,  1961, 
to  June  30,  1971,  of  $60  million  for  matching 
construction  grants  for  new  schools  or  for 
major  expansion  of  existing  schools,  of  which 
$15  million  would  be  available  for  dental 
school  construction,  with  priorities  based  on 
the  amount  of  expansion  which  the  con- 
struction would  make  possible,  and  upon 
considerations  of  geographical  distribution 
of  training  opportunities.  Another  $15  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  renovation  and 
replacement  of  existing  teaching  faculties 
which  are  so  obsolete  as  to  require  substan- 
tial curtailment  of  enrollment  or  of  the 
quality  of  teaching. 

Construction  grants  could  be  made  for 
any  facUIty  needed  In  teaching  of  medical, 
dental,  or  public  health  students.  Including 
teaching  hospitals  or  other  clinical  teaching 
facilities. 

The  Federal  share  of  construction  costs 
In  the  case  of  new  schools  or  major  expan- 
sion of  existing  schools  could  be  up  to  66% 
percent  of  necessary  costs  of  construction. 
Other  grants  under  this  authorization  would 
not  exceed  60  percent  of  construction  costs. 

In  addition  to  construction  grants,  the 
Surgeon  General  would  be  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  projects  for 
the  planning  of  medical,  dental,  or  public 
health  education  programs  by  regional, 
State  or  local  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions,  and 
to  give  technical  advice  and  consultative 
services  to  such  agencies. 

MEDICAL,    osteopathic,    AND    DENTAL    SCHOLAR- 
SKIP   GRANTS 

The  proposed  bUl  would  also  add  a  new 
part  C  to  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  This  part  Is  directed  at  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  well-qualified  medical  and 
dental  students  by  lowering  the  economic 
barriers  which  prevent  many  weU-quallfied 
young  people  from  entering  a  career  in  medi- 
cine or  dentistry. 
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nUa  part  would  aa1lioi1a»  Pederml  ^&nta 
to  •oendttad  ■ohnola  of  madlclne.  ost«op- 
attar.  or  dentlctry.  to  b«  UMd  by  thea* 
■ohooU  to  main  anfcotarahlp  awarda  to 
talented  Btadent*  «Im>  m%  enrolled  or  have 
been  accepted  for  wkBlnlon  by  the  ichool 
and  are  In  flnandal  need. 

In  the  flrat  year  aarA  aehool  would  receive 
for  thle  purpoae  an  amount  equal  to  $1,500 
tlmee  2S  percent  of  Ite  first  year  class  en- 
rollment, and  only  fln^yaar  students  would 
be  eligible  for  this  aeliolarshlp  aid.  In  the 
second  year  the  Mhool  allotment  would  be 
Increaeed  to  provide  for  26  percent  of  the 
first-  and  second-year  elaaaee.  and  the  aid 
would  be  avallabla  to  the  students  In  these 
two  class ee.  A  rtmllar  increase  would  be 
made  in  the  third  j«ar.  and  In  the  fourth 
and  subsequent  years  the  four  classes  would 
be  Included. 

Within  the  school's  allotment  limitations. 
more  or  less  than  39  percent  of  the  students 
of  a  class  might  be  aided,  with  scholarships 
in  varying  amounta  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$3,000  a  year  for  any  one  student. 

In  addition  to  amounts  for  student  scbol- 
arshlps  the  draft  bill  would  authorize  grants 
to  schools  to  meet  part  of  the  instructional 
costs  of  these  students.  For  this  purpose 
each  school  will  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
$1,000  for  each  scholarship  holder  but  not 
In  excess  of  $1,000  for  38  percent  of  the  first- 
year  class  in  the  first  year,  with  this  maxi- 
mum Increadng  by  the  foinrth  year  to  $1,000 
for  26  percent  of  the  4-year  enrollment. 

ZZmtSIOH     AKD    BTaSMCTHZIVIXG    OV    REFEARrH 

FACTLrms  cowanrecnow  grant  progkam 

Cloeely  related  to  our  need  for  expanded 
medical  and  dental  training  facilities  Is  the 
increasing  need  for  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  In  the  sciences  related  to  health. 
The  rapidly  unfolding  opportunities  for  new 
research  discoveries  can  be  met  only  by  in- 
creasing OMU  supply  of  qualified  research  per- 
sonnel and  by  expanding  the  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  conduct  of  research.  The 
stattrtory  authority  for  the  existing  research 
facility  construction  grant  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Public  Health  Service  requires 
extension  and  modification  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  The  authority  for  appropria- 
tion of  construction  grant  funds  expires  on 
June  30,  1962,  and  no  new  grant  applications 
may  be  received  after  June  30,  1961. 

The  propoeed  bill  would  extend  the  leerls- 
latlve  authority  for  this  pro-am.  now  con- 
tained In  title  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  for  3  additional  years.  For  these  3 
additional  years  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priation of  grant  funds  would  also  be  In- 
creased from  $30  million  to  $S0  million  annu- 
ally. The  need  fw  this  program  extension 
and  expansion  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  ex- 
isting backlog  of  over  960  million  In  prelimi- 
nary and  final  grant  applications,  by  the 
wldeepread  evidence  of  overcrowding  of  avail- 
able facilities  in  research  Institutions 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  rapid 
expansion  of  training  programs  for  additional 
research  personnel. 

The  preeent  provisions  of  section  706 fa)  of 
the  act.  relating  to  the  amount  of  Federal 
grants  for  the  construction  of  facilities  that 
are  to  be  tised  partly  for  research  and  partly 
for  other  purpoeea,  would  be  modified  by  the 
bUl  to  permit  Federal  participation  In  the 
total  coat  ot  a  facility  that  is  to  be  used  for 
research  and  other  related  purpoeee  (Includ- 
ing research  training).  In  the  case  of  other 
multipurpose  faclUtlea,  Federal  participation 
In  construction  oosta  would  continue  to  be 
limited  to  the  reaaarch  part  (*or  proportion- 
ate use)  of  the  facility. 

A  new  provision  would  be  added  by  the  bill 
to  title  vn  of  the  act  in  order  to  apply  to 
construction  aided  under  this  program  re- 
Cfulrements  aa  to  praralUng  wages  and  over- 
time pay  for  workOMn  employed  thereon 
(these  are  also  Included  in  the  propoeed 
teaching  facility  comto  action  grant  pro- 
gram). 


Finally,  the  propoeed  bill  would  repeal  the 
existing  authority  for  construction  cf  cate- 
gorical reeearch  facilities  (In  sec.  433(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act )  and  would 
authorise  Federal  construction  and  opera- 
tion, dire^ly  or  otherwise,  of  research  facili- 
ties of  particular  value  to  the  Nation  or  a 
region  thereof. 


APPRECIATION  AND  GRATITUDE 
EXPRESSED  BY  WEST  VIRGINIA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a.sked  Uiis  time  in  order  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
new  administration  the  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  people  of  West  Vlrmnia  for 
the  prompt  action  taken  by  Pn^ldont 
Kennedy  in  increasing  the  items  and 
the  quantity  of  surplus  feeds  presently 
beintr  made  available  to  unemployed 
people  in  the  distressed  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

The  feeling  of  my  people  In  West  Vir- 
ginia is  best  contained  in  a  concurrent 
resolution  approved  by  the  State  legu- 
lature,  under  date  of  February  20.  and 
I  ask  unarUmous  con.sent  that  this  reso- 
lution be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
IX)int. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoL.^HD).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

HorSX     CONCTJXRCNT     HZROLimoU     11 

Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  West  Virginia  Legislature 
to  President  John  F  Kennedy  nn  prompt 
a'^tlon  to  relieve  h  irdshtp  and  suffering 
In  West  Virginia 

Whereas  in  keeping  with  his  campaign 
pledges,  one  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  the  i.ssuance  of 
an  Executive  order  increasing  the  amount 
of  food  commodities  and  the  varieties  there- 
of to  people  In  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  action  Is  of  particular  sig- 
nificance and  help  to  the  lieedy  citizens  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  In  the  depressed 
areas  of  this  State,  and  wl'.l  contribute  much 
to  the  relief  of  hardship  and  suffering  In 
these  areas:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  delegates  {the 
senate  concurring  therein).  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia  hereby  expresses  Its 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  this  humanitarian  action 
In  the  interest  of  the  ne<^y  people  of  this 
State:  and.  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  President  Kennedy,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OP  YOUTH 
CORPS  STUDY 

Mr.    REUSS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent  to  extend   my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  provided  for  a  study 
of  the  practicability  of  a  Youth  Corps  of 
young  Americans  who  would  serve  their 
country  In  technical  cooperation  mis- 
sions abroad. 

The  preliminary  report  of  this  study 
has  recently  been  completed  by  the  Colo- 
rado State  University  Research  Founda- 
tion, Fort  Collins,  Colo.  The  authors  of 
the  report  are  Foundation  Director 
Maurice  L.  Albertson.  Pauline  E.  Birky, 
and  Andrew  E.  Rice.  The  title  of  the 
report  is  '  A  Youth  Corps  for  Service 
Abroad."     The  report  followi: 

A  TuiTTH  Corps  roR  Snvicc  Abkoad 

CU.^PTEH    I 

Purposes  of  the  ttudy 

The  search  for  new  and  effective  Instru- 
ments to  express  our  national  purpoeea  in 
tixlay's  world  of  both  rapid  change  and  per- 
sistent tension  engugea  the  Imagination  and 
brains  of  countlesa  Americans  In  public  and 
private  life.  New  Ideas  emsrge  to  meet 
evolving  needs  and  in  turn  these  Ideals 
kind'.'  public  response  and  support.  In  a 
time  of  national  crisis,  this  recponse  is  often 
pxpr eased  In  a  desire  for  personal  participa- 
tion In  bringing  to  fruition  a  new  concept. 

Such  has  been  the  pattern  with  a  proposal 
first  offlclaUy  put  forward  In  the  Congreaa 
of  the  United  States  early  In  1060.  In 
essence  this  propoaal  holds  that  there  exist 
nn  untappjed  resource  and  an  unmet  need  in 
our  n.itlonal  life.  The  resource  is  the  talents 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  young  American  citi- 
zens; the  need  Is  to  share  more  quickly  our 
skills  and  knowledge  with  the  impatient  peo- 
ples of  the  many  nations  seeking  to  move 
ahead  rapidly  toward  a  more  productive 
society.  Put  In  lU  simplest  form,  the  Idea  Is 
that  the  service  of  a  citizen  need  not  be 
restricted  to  the  defense  of  his  country  by 
arms  but  should  embrace  as  well  construc- 
tive efforts  to  buUd  the  InsUtuUona  of  peace 
aitd  freedom. 

The  roots  of  this  concept  lie  deep  in  Amer- 
ican democratic  phlloaophy,  reUglous  faltha. 
and  ethical  value  systems.  For  generations 
many  of  our  church  missionaries  have  set  an 
example  of  dedicated  service  and  aharlng  In 
foreign  lands  A  great  American  philoso- 
pher, William  James,  wrote  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  of  the  "moral  equivalent  of 
war  ■•  In  the  deep  depression  of  the  1930's 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  deuion- 
Btrated  that  young  Americans  "could  build 
tx)th  their  country  and  themselves  In  a  pro- 
gram of  national  service.  And  In  the  inter- 
nationally minded  United  States  of  the  post- 
World  War  n  years,  new  and  experimental 
programs  of  voluntary  service  at  home  and 
abroad  have  charted  new  ways  of  personal 
participation  In  programs  of  social  progress. 

But  could  there  be  an  Identlfiably  national 
program  of  service  overseas  by  young  Ameri- 
cans which  would  advance  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes  both  at  home  and  abroad? 
It  was  to  secure  an  answer  to  this  question 
that  the  Congress,  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  19eo,  provided  that  "The  President 
shall  arrange  for  a  nongovernmental  re- 
search group,  university,  or  foundation  to 
study  the  advisability  and  practicability  of 
a  program,  to  be  known  as  the  Point  Four 
Youth  Corps,  under  which  young  UJ3.  citi- 
zens would  be  trained  and  serve  abroad  In 
programs   of   technical   cooperation." 

The  preliminary  report  whicto  follows  la 
the  first  fnilt  of  the  study  now  being  made 
pursuant    to    this    provision   of    law    by   the 
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Colorado  State  University  Besearch  Founda- 
tion, Fort  Collins,  Colo.  A  far  more  exten- 
sive final  report  vrlll  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  April  1961. 

Since  this  study  was  initiated,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  choeen  a  new  Preaident  who 
In  his  campaign  speeches  and  his  Presiden- 
tial addresses  has  given  his  endorsement  to 
the  Idea  of  a  "National  Peace  Corpa,  enlist- 
ing the  services  of  all  thoae  with  the  dealra 
and  capacity  to  help  foreign  lands  meet  their 
urgent  needs  for  trained  personnel."  It  la 
In  the  spirit  of  President  E>nnedy's  Inau- 
gural plea,  "ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country,"  that  this  preliminary  report  is 
presented. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Studies  abroad:  Studies  abroad  were 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  Interviews  and 
surveys. 

A.  Interviews:  A  team  of  three  reeearchera 
individually  conducted  studlea  of  Toutb 
Corps  poeslbllitlea  In  10  countriea  In  Aala, 
Africa,  and  South  America.  Theae  Inter- 
views were  with  the  following  typea  of  in- 
dividuals: 

(a)  Nationals  of  the  host  coimtry.  Includ- 
ing high-level  administrators,  technical  per- 
sonnel, grassroots  level  adminiatrators,  and 
technicians,  educators,  and  representatives 
of  Industry,  labor,  religious  groups,  and  the 
dlplonutlc  service. 

(b)  U.S.  nationals  in  the  host  covmtry,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Service  personnel,  other  Gov- 
ernment personnel,  and  repreeentatlves  of 
private  agencies,  industry,  educational  Insti- 
tutions, and  others. 

( c )  Nationals  of  other  countries.  Including 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations,  educa- 
tional Instltutlona,  the  diplomatic  aerrlce, 
and  others. 

B.  Surveys:  At  the  request  of  the  Colorado 
State  University  Research  Foundation,  a  sur- 
vey was  made  of  U80M  staff  members  in  11 
countries.  In  regard  to  country  work  oppor- 
tunities. 

3.  Special  studies:  Studies  in  depth  are 
being  carried  out  on  several  subjects  by  the 
use  of  interviews,  existing  documentation, 
small  conferences,  study  groups,  etc.  The 
following  are  among  the  topics  atudled: 

(a)  Relationship  to  United  Natlona. 

(b)  Selection,  orientation,  and  training. 

(c)  Other -country   youth  programa. 

(d)  Research  and  evaluation. 

(e)  Reciprocal  use  of  young  foreigners  in 
United  States,  in  terms  of  work  opportuni- 
ties. 

(f)  Organizational  structure. 

(g)  Oovernmental  and  international  or- 
ganizations In  the  area  of  youth  work,  both 
existing  and  former. 

4.  Position  papers:  During  the  course  of 
the  study,  policy  papers  from  both  individ- 
uals and  organizations  are  being  consulted. 
These  papers,  both  solicited  and  unsoUcitcd. 
contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material. 

For  this  report,  it  has  not  been  poaalble 
to  complete  the  assembly  and  analysis  of 
the  wealth  of  data  from  the  questionnaires, 
the  special  studies,  and  the  position  papers. 
They  will  be  utllUed  in  detail  In  the  final 
reptirt  In  April  1961. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CHAFTXK    HI 

Objectives  of  the  Youth  Corpa 
It  Is  the  widely  shared  conviction  of  virtu- 
ally all  those  who  have  been  consulted  In 
this  study,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
that  a  properly  deaigned  Youth  Ck>rpa  can 
serve  several  purpoaes  of  national  policy.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  corps  aa  conceived 
in  this  report  is  to  assist  in  the  economic 
and  social  growth  of  the  leaa-developed  areaa. 
PromoUon  of  intarcultxiral  underatandlng 
and  opportunitiea  for  American  young  people 
to  gain  experience  in  oversea  work  are  viewed 
as  important  but  secondary  objectlvas.  A 
well-formulated  program  will  produce  sub- 


stantial supplementary  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  the  host  cotm- 
try. 

A  summary  of  the  corps'  major  purposes 
follows : 

1.  The  primary  objective  of  the  Youth 
Corps  is  to  assist  in  accelerating  the  process 
of  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
leas-developed  areas  of  the  world.  To  this 
end,  young  American  adults  will  transmit, 
through  actual  operational  participation, 
technical  information  and  skills  from  higher 
policy  and  technical  levels  to  the  level  of 
practical  application  in  those  developing 
countries  which  lack  an  adequate  corps  of 
young  men  and  women  trained  In  technical 
and  professional  skills,  while  at  the  same 
time  assisting  In  creating  the  Institutions 
which  win  further  hasten  economic  and 
social  modernization  on  a  sound  and  lasting 
basis. 

2.  By  th>!lr  service  abroad  In  such  Joint 
efforts  of  development,  these  young  Ameri- 
cans will  foster  a  mutual  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  culture  motivations,  atti- 
tudes and  problems  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  working. 

3.  Service  in  such  a  program  will  also  en- 
large the  reservoir  of  American  citizens  who 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  other  areas  of 
the  world  and  will  thus  assist  In  raising  the 
general  level  of  U.S.  citizen  understanding  of, 
and  interest  in,  world  affairs. 

4.  Such  service  will  create  as  well  a  care- 
fully selected  pool  of  talented  young  cltizem, 
for  further  public  and  private  service  abroad. 

6.  The  Youth  Corps  will  provide  young  U.S. 
adults  with  an  opportunity  for  personal  ful- 
fillment by  applying  their  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy, of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  in  a  program  which  stresses 
personal  contact  with  people  In  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

CHAPTER  rv 
Characteristics  of  the  Youth  Corps 

As  of  the  date  of  this  preliminary  report, 
the  consensus  regarding  the  characteristics  of 
a  Youth  Corps  is  listed  below.  This  consen- 
sus has  come  from  Information  obtained  from 
personal  interviews,  country  studies,  and 
similar  sources.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Information  contained  In 
questionnaires  and  Interviews  has  not  yet 
been  tabulated  and  analyzed. 

1.  Each  corpsman  must  have  some  skill 
or  ability  which  Is  in  short  supply  and  Is 
needed  in  the  host  country. 

2.  The  Youth  Corps  must  be  organized 
and  implemented  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
instire  that  It  will  be  a  people-to-people 
program.  This  means  that  corpsmen  for 
the  most  i>art  will  be  operational-level 
workers  rather  than  advisory-level  tech- 
nicians or  experts. 

8.  Corpsmen  must  be  provided  subsistence 
plus  a  modest  spending  allowance.  TTie 
total  will  be  enough  for  maintenance  of 
health,  vitality,  morale,  but  not  enough  to 
live  in  a  manner  greatly  Inconsistent  with 
the  host  country  people  with  whom  they  are 
working.  In  addition,  adequate  medical  fa- 
cilities should  be  available  to  corps  members. 

4.  Service  in  a  Youth  Corps  will  not  be 
an  alternative  to  military  service  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  but  should  be  reason 
for  deferment. 

6.  The  education  of  a  corpsman  will  be  at 
least  through  high  school.  Beyond  this  he 
normally  should  have  formal  education,  spe- 
cial education  or  training,  or  experience 
which  has  given  him  a  skill  or  ability  in 
short  supply  and  needed  In  the  host  country. 

6.  The  Youth  Corps  will  consist  of  both 
men  and  women.  There  will  be  work  op- 
portimitles  for  a  limited  niunber  of  married 
couples,  provided  they  each  have  a  needed 
skUl  or  abUlty. 

7.  The  approximate  age  range  of  corps 
members  will  be  between  20-30  years  of  age, 
but  a  certain  flexibility  should  be  built  Into 


the  program  that  will  permit  some  deviation 
as  to  age  range. 

8.  Length  of  service  will  generally  be  2 
years,  in  addition  to  the  orientation  and 
training  period,  but  the  organizational  struc- 
ture mvist  be  flexible  enough  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  a  small  number  of  short-term 
projects. 

9.  An  element  of  reciprocity  must  be  built 
into  the  program  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
young  citizens  of  other  countries  can  come 
to  the  United  States  to  participate  in  serv- 
ice projects  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of 
young  Americans  abrofMl. 

CHAPTER     V 

Organizational  structure  and  operating 
methods 

By  far  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion 
and  the  strongest  feelings  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  organizational  struc- 
ture and  operating  methods.  It  is  difficult 
to  set  forth  now  a  single  plan  which  will 
meet  all  needs,  In  view  of  the  differing  prob- 
lems of  each  country  and  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  shape  of  the  combined 
aid  program  with  which  the  Youth  Corps 
must  be  cloeely  associated. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  however, 
the  following  organizational  structure  and 
operating  methods  are  proposed: 

1 .  In  the  United  States : 

A.  A  Youth  Corps  agency  shall  be  estab- 
lished, headed  by  a  high-level  administrator, 
appointed  by  the  President,  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  and  responsible  directly  to  the 
head  of  the  new  combined  aid  program. 

B.  A  high-level  advisory  board  represent- 
ing various  segments  of  the  general  public, 
as  well  as  operating  agencies,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  advise  the  ad- 
ministrator. 

C.  It  shall  be  a  general  principle  of  the 
Youth  Corps  that  operating  agencies  (pri- 
vate and  Government)  shall  have  a  voice 
in  policy  and  program  decisions. 

D.  The  administrator  shall  eetablish  as 
small  a  staff  as  possible  for  proper  planning 
and  administration  of  the  program,  using 
wherever  appropriate,  staff  and  facilities  of 
other  Government  agencies  (such  as  ICA) 
for  technical  guidance  and  administrative 
services. 

E.  The  principal  substfmtive  divisions  of 
the  agency  will  be:  program  planning  and 
execution;  selection,  orientation  and  train- 
ing; and  research  and  evaluation. 

(1)  Program  planning  and  execution: 
This  division  will  be  responsible  for  long- 
range  planning,  coordination  with  other  U.S. 
Government  oversea  programs,  etc.  Except 
in  unusual  cases,  the  agency  will  not  itself 
undertake  direct  operations  overseas.  In- 
stead it  will  utilize  the  services  of  private 
organizations,  universities,  other  Government 
agencies  and  international  agencies  by 
means  of: 

(a)  Grants:  normally  to  be  made  to  ex- 
perienced private  organizations  or  universi- 
ties to  carry  out  projects  which  they  design 
and  over  which  they  have  a  wide  range  of 
discretionary  control; 

(b)  Contracts:  normally  to  be  made  with 
private  organizations,  industries,  and  edu- 
cational institutions  to  carry  out  programs 
initiated  by  the  agency; 

(c)  Detailing  Youth  Corps  members: 
normally  to  other  U.S.  Grovernment  agencies 
(such  as  ICA)  or  to  the  United  Nations, 
its  specialized  and  relief  agencies  and  other 
multilateral  organizations. 

(2)  Selection,  orientation,  and  training: 
This  division  will  establsh  standards  and 
criteria,  and  arrange  by  contract  or  direct 
operations  for  the  selection,  orientation,  and 
training  described  in  chapter  VI  below. 

(S)  Research  and  evaluation:  This  staff, 
directly  or  by  contract,  wUl  continually  re- 
view all  ongoing  projects.  Since  the  Youth 
Corps  is  a  new  program  the  constant  as- 
sessment of  its  operations  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  its  success. 
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F.  The  United  Stetas  duruM  urge  that  the 
United  Nations  eatabllali  Ita  ovn  Touth 
Oorpe  program  uid  pledfB  Ita  pro  rata  «hare 
of  financial  support. 

a.  In  the  host  ucwutey: 

A.  All  pro>8Cts  wUl  b*  considered  within 
the  context  at  tb»  total  program  planning 
and  Institution  building  of  the  host  oountrf, 
must  be  approTMl  toy  the  host  cotintry  gov- 
ernment, azul  shoold  be  closely  coordinated 
with  all  other  terhnlcal  assistance.  "Pood- 
for-Peaoe",  and  other  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid  programs.  If  adequate  country 
planning  has  not  already  been  done,  efforts 
shall  be  made  to  do  the  proper  planning 
prior  to  Implementation  of  the  Youth  Corps 
project.  Only  In  exceptional  cases  and  fur 
carefully  considered  reasons  will  projects  be 
Implemented  without  this  prior  planning. 

B  A  blnatlonal  board  will  be  established 
In  the  host  country  (unless  the  p>rogram  la 
too  small  or  the  situation  does  not  Justify 
It).  This  board  wUl  have  representatives  of 
Oovemment,  Industry,  and  private  and  vol- 
untary agencies  from  both  the  host  country 
and  the  VS.  aetlTttles  In  the  host  country 
Its  responsibilities  and  authority  will  be  to: 

(a)  Set  policy  and  approve  projects  for 
that  country  within  the  framework  and  con- 
text of  the  total  plan  for  the  country. 

(b)  Employ  a  staff  to  do  necessary  plan- 
ning ard  administration. 

<c)  Hubmlt  Its  program  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  for  approval  and  help  In  locating  con- 
tractars  If  needed. 

C  Maximum  autonomy  must  be  given  the 
blnatlonal  board,  with  only  general  g\ilde- 
Unes  being  stipulated  In  an  overall  bl- 
natlonal agreement  to  be  signed  Initially 
between  the  United  States  and  the  host 
country. 

D.  Whenever  consistent  with  Youth  Corps 
objectives,  use  should  be  made  of  existing 
voluntary  agencies,  Oovernment  agencies, 
and  private  and  nonprofit  organizations  and 
foundations  already  operating  successfully  In 
the  country,  to  be  responsible  for  the  various 
projects. 

E.  Whenever  possible,  the  contractor  or 
grantee  should  prorlde  the  leadership,  tech- 
nlclal  supervision,  and  logistical  support  re- 
quired for  a  given  project. 

F.  Whenever  possible,  the  staff  and  facil- 
ities of  already  existing  agencies  (such  as 
ICA  and  USIS)  should  be  utilized  for  tech- 
nical supervision  and  logistical  support  If  the 
contractor  or  grantee  cannot  logically  or  ef- 
ficiently provide  them. 

O.  Nationals  of  the  host  country  should 
serve  together  with  US.  youth  corpemen  as 
much  as  p>06slble  In  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. FurthemKMW.  whenever  possible  the 
host  country  should  contribute  material  and 
personal  resources  In  «der  to  emphasize 
the  blnatlonal  nature  of  the  program. 

H.  Pilot  projects  must  bo  used  Initially 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  obtain  research 
data  from  these  which  will  serve  as  a  reliable 
guide  for  continuation,  expansion,  or  reduc- 
tion of  activities. 

CHAPm    VT 

Selection,  orientation,  and  training 
The  selection,  orientation,  and  training  of 
personnel  are  Interrelated  In  many  ways.  A 
youth  who  Is  being  considered  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Youth  Corps  already  has  a 
background  of  orientation  and  training  in 
the  broad  sense  which  are  responsible  for  his 
present  qualifications  for  selection.  The 
orientation  and  training  programs  which  are 
discussed  herein  are  those  In  which  a  corps- 
man  will  participate  foUowlng  his  Initial  se- 
lection. These  programs  will  also  provide  op- 
portunity for  additional  selection  before  he 
Is  actually  assigned  to  the  field. 

Great  emphaala  must  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  applytag  equally  high  standards 
of  selection  to  the  yonth  leaders,  the  admin- 
istrators, and  others  —n plated  with  the  pro- 
gram. In  the  long  run.  this  kind  of  program 
Is  a  chain  of  Interrelated  personnel  and  ac- 


tlrltles  and  can  be  no  stronger  than  its  weak- 
est link. 

1.  Selection:  There  is  general  agreement 
that  certain  personal  qualities  are  essential 
for  participants  and  leaders  in  a  Youth 
Corps.  Indeed,  the  process  of  selection  Is 
probably  the  most  critical  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  success  of  the  corps 

Although  terminology  differs,  the  quali- 
ties which  are  generally  identified  with  suc- 
cessful performance  abroad  Include  such 
characteristics  as:  technical  skill,  adapte- 
blllty,  cultural  empathy,  maturity,  physical 
and  mental  health.  Initiative  and  creativity, 
and   ability   to   cuniniunlcatc. 

Proper  motivation  Ls  one  of  the  moat  sig- 
nificant determinants.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  young  adults"  motUatlons  for  vol- 
unteering to  serve  mlRht  quite  legitimately 
be  of  several  kinds  A  humanlUirlan  desire 
to  serve  others  and  a  ptiriecrlng  spirit  of 
adventure  must  certainly  be  present,  but  in 
addition  the  desire  to  lncre;u4e  one  s  own 
level  of  education  and  experience,  and  a  pref- 
erence for  civilian  rather  than  military  serv- 
ice to  one's  country  might  be  legitimate 
supplementary  motivations,  .Since  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  progr-.an  as  proposed  herein 
win  have  no  financial  Incentives,  there  should 
be  no  reason  at  any  time  fi^r  monetary  mo- 
tivation. 

it  becomes  appju-ent  that  the  meth<xls  of 
sclecilon  to  meet  these  criteria,  illhough  of 
utmost  Importance,  will  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish. 

Among  the  methods  that  have  been  sug- 
gested are  the  use  of  language  aptitude 
tests,  careful  Investigation  of  previous  per- 
formance In  work  and  study  sltu.\tlims.  per- 
sonal Interviews  by  personnel  speclall.'^ts  and 
psychological  and  Intelligence  tests  It  has 
also  been  widely  recommended  that  the  final 
selection  shmild  be  ni.idp  iu.-lng  the  train- 
ing period,  especially  in  field  situ  xlluns 

The  final  report  uf  t^Us  study  will  contain 
a  much  more  detailed  elimination  of  the 
entire  selection  process 

2.  Orientation  and  tralr.lrg-  Bmndlv 
speaking  the  orientation  program  Is  Intended 
to  orient  the  corpsman  with  respect  to  vari- 
ous cultural,  economic,  social.  p«iluicftl.  re- 
ligious, and  other  aspects  of  the  United 
States,  the  host  country,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  groups  with  which  the  corpsman 
may  come  into  contact  either  directly  or  In- 
directly. The  training  program  Is  Intended 
to  provide  or  Improve  the  varlou.s  skills  or 
special  abilities  which  the  corpsman  must 
have  for  his  work 

A.  Program  content  Tlip  content  of  an 
orientation  and  training  program  'or  Youth 
Corps  members  will  need  continuous  study 
and  planning  to  Insure  the  success  of  the 
program.  In  fact  considerable  experimenta- 
tion need.s  to  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
initial  programs  to  be  established  It  Is  the 
general  opinion  that  orientation  and  train- 
ing programs  should  be  hlghlv  ficxlble  and 
that  oruanlzatluns  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  such  proCTams  should  be  prepared 
to  tailor  them  to  meet  Individual  and 
country    needs. 

The  general  content  of  the  orientation 
program,  as  suggested  by  Individuals  and 
study  groups  consulted  to  date,  includes  the 
following  general  subject  areas- 

(a»    Cross-cultural  relMtl'ni.shlps 

(b)  Problems  of  social,  psychological  and 
physical  adjustments. 

(c)  Economic  and  social  development  and 
change. 

(d)  Country  and  area  studies  govern- 
ment, institutional  framew^>rk.  culture  and 
customs,  and  other  Important  factors  con- 
cerning the  country  in  which  they  will  work. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CHAPTER     VIII 

Host    country    interest 

A  research  team  of  three  individually 
▼Islted  Nigeria  and  Gabon  In  Africa;   Thai- 


land. India.  Pakistan  and  the  Philippines 
In  south  and  southeast  Asia;  Colombia, 
Mexico.  Chile,  and  Haiti  In  Latin  America! 
1.  Receptivity  toward  Youth  Corps  pro- 
gram: In  general.  It  can  be  stated  that  there 
was  a  high  degree  of  receptivity  to  the  Idea 
of  a  Youth  Corps  In  all  of  the  countries 
visited,  both  on  the  part  of  the  host  country 
nationals  and  of  the  U.S.  nationals  In  the 
country.  This  receptivity  was  almost  al- 
ways tempered  by  caution  regarding  the 
careful  selection  and  training  of  the  psr- 
tlclpante,  and  the  need  for  their  careful 
placement  and  supervision  in  the  country 
In   relation   to  overall  development   plans 

2  Size  of  corps:  The  consensus  regarding 
the  ?;ze  of  the  corps  In  the  majority  of  the 
countries  vL-slted  was  that  the  corps  should 
be  Initiated  In  the  country  In  terms  of  piUt 
proJecU,  with  limited  numbers  of  partici- 
pants This  number  varied  from  50  to  600, 
depcndli'.j;  upon  the  „lze  of  the  country,  the 
needs,  and  various  other  factors. 

3  Projecte  most  needed:  The  greatest 
speclfled  needs,  as  evidenced  by  the  country 
Ftudle*    Is  for  Youth  Corps  members  In: 

.\  Education  (especially  teaching  English, 
s'-icnce.  literacy,  adult  education  and  voca- 
tional training* . 

B  Community  and  rural  development 
( asiriculture  programs,  problems  of  the 
hom.e,  building  schools  and  roads,  cottage 
industries,    adult    and    youth   clubs,   etc.). 

C  Health  and  sanitation  (nursing,  tech- 
nical assistants,  mother  and  child  care. 
sanitation,  etc.) . 

4  Other  project  needs:  Other  needs 
pointed  out  during  the  country  surveys  are 
as  follows- 

A  Agriculture:  Livestock  Improvement. 
Improved  garden  and  field  crops.  Irrigation. 
tiiol  rare  ,Tnd  mnlntenance.  4  H  clubs,  ctop- 
erattves.  marketing,  grain  storage. 

n  Englneerlrg  IrrlKatlrn,  community 
water  supply,  flood  control,  roads  surveying, 
bridges 

C  Building  and  Industrial  trades:  Ma- 
^■'!;rv.  c.irperitry.  electricians,  machinists. 

D  Home  demonstration:  Nutrition,  food 
handling  and  preparation,  sewing,  food  pres- 
ervation. 

F    Home  Industries:   Weaving,  handicrafts. 

pottery. 

F.  Public  administration  and  industrial 
management:  Government  Interns,  admlnls- 
tr.itlvp  asslstanU,  stetlsticians.  accountents. 

O.  Secretarial:  Clerical,  office  organiza- 
tion 

H  Socl.il  welfare:  Orphan.iges.  welfare 
agfncles.  community  centers. 

I  Recreation  and  leisure  time  activities; 
Youth  organisations  (such  as  Boy  Scoute 
ai.il  4  Hi.  physical  fitness,  sports  training. 

J  Plsherles:  Marketing  and  handling  of 
fish 

K  Forestry:  Reforestation,  forest  manage- 
ment. 

L  Surveys  and  research :  Social  and  eco- 
nomic, ccjmmunlty.  geoU>glcal,  bydrologlc,  In- 
du.-- trial 

M  Planning  Municipal  government,  ur- 
ban. 

N  Community  planning  and  development: 
.SrhOdLs.  living  units,  community  centers, 
developing  water  supplies. 

O  Nursing  Practical  nursing,  midwifery, 
flr.'it   aid,  nurses  aids. 

P  Sanitation:  Wells,  latrines,  malaria  con- 
trol, disease  prevention. 

5.  Ease  of  Implementetlon :  There  Is  con- 
siderable variation,  among  the  countries 
visited,  as  to  the  ease  of  Implementation  of 
Youth  Corps  projects.  These  variations  we-i 
based  upon  the  following  factors; 

A.  Attitude  of  both  government  and  coun- 
try nationals  toward  Touth  Corps  program. 

B.  £>evelopment  of  broad  planning  for  the 
country. 

C    Government  stability. 
D    Language  requirements. 
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E.  Existing  country  orgaalaatkms  or  in- 
stitutions. 

F.  Living  conditions  available. 

G.  Availability  of  counterparts. 
H    Health  conditions. 

6.  Contribution  by  host  gOTemment:  Pos- 
sible methods  by  which  the  host  governments 
could  aid  or  contrlbyte  to  a  Tonth  Oorps 
program  were  InTastlgatcd  during  the  sur- 
veys. In  some  oountrles.  it  sfemi  to  be 
apparent  that  almost  no  governmental  as- 
sistance will  be  possible.  In  others,  offers 
were  made  to  assist  with  orientation  and 
training,  housing,  and  even,  in  a  few  tn- 
stences,  with  partial  financial  assistance. 

CHAPrnt  IX 

Cost 

The  evidence  thus  far  gathered  ixullcates 
that  the  overall  cost  to  the  UJ3.  OoTemment 
of  the  kind  of  Touth  Corps  described  In 
this  report  would  He  somewhere  between 
95.000  and  $16,000  annually  for  each  corps 
member.  Including  the  expenses  of  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  training  and  orienta- 
tion, travel,  pay  and  allowances,  leaderahlp, 
logistical  and  administrative  support  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  size  of  the  corps,  the  type  of  project, 
the  choice  of  operational  method,  the  arall- 
ablllty  of  local  cvurency  nati  fta  overseas, 
and  the  willingness  of  the  host  government 
to  meet  part  of  the  costs,  all  would  influence 
the  actual  biKlget.  In  round  number*,  how- 
ever, a  «50  million  annual  Investment  should 
be  able  to  support  a  5,000-man  corps  in 
oi>eratlon. 

Fifty  million  dollars  Is  only  I"^  percent  aC 
the  total  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  IMl  and  Is  conslderaMy  leas  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  Vsderal 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It 
amounte  to  about  2^  oente  a  month  per 
US.  citizen. 

CHAPTTR    X 

Summary 

This  report  contains  the  preliminary  find- 
ings of  a  study  of  "*  *  *  the  advisability 
and  practicability  of  a  program  •  •  •  \inder 
which  young  U.S.  citizens  would  be  trained 
and  serve  abroad  In  programs  of  technical 
cooperation." 

The  study  was  imdertaken  by  the  Colorado 
State  University  Research  Foondatioa  In 
accordance  with  this  provlsiixi  at  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960. 

To  carry  out  Its  research,  the  staff,  after 
extensive  Interviews  with  qualified  consult- 
ants, designed  a  series  of  hypotheses  regard- 
ing the  major  issues  to  be  examined  In  the 
study.  These  hypotheses  were  then  tested 
through  continuing  Interviews,  question- 
naires to  several  thousand  individuals,  field 
trips  to  10  countries  abroad,  and  d^th 
studies  of  key  problema.  The  data  from  all 
these  sources  Is  now  being  analyzed  and 
win  be  published  In  the  final  report  oC  this 
study  at  the  end  of  April. 

The  evidence  to  date  Indicates  that  a 
Youth  Corps  could  serve  the  national  Inter- 
est in  several  ways,  although  primarily  as 
an  effective  Instrument  at  aaaistanee  to  eeo- 
nomlc  progress  In  the  world's  less  developed 
areas.  It  Is  not  what  we  give  but  what  we 
share  and  learn  that  Is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Youth  Corps  concept. 

Tti9  fundamental  characteristics  of  tht 
Touth  Corps  are  that: 

1.  lu  members  will  midertake  operatlooal 
asslgnmente  reqtdrlng  their  special  Alll  or 
ability  at  the  graasroota  level,  working  wtoar- 
ever  poaslbie  with  the  host  country  counter- 
parts, in  carefully  planned  development 
programs; 

2.  It  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women 
(Including  a  few  married  conplee).  roughly 
from  ages  90  to  80.  qualified  by  education 
and /or  experience,  usually  for  S-year  terns, 
and  without  draft  txmapiUaa; 

8.  As  much  as  poMdbla.  Its  membera  wOl 
be  reimbursed  at  the  same  rate,  and  will 


live  tmder  the  same  conditions,  as  do  na- 
Ucuials  of  the  host  country  In  similar  oc- 
cupations, although  with  adequate  safe- 
guards for  protection  of  health,  vitality,  and 
morale. 

In  the  U.S.  Government,  the  program  will 
be  administered  by  an  agency  established 
within  the  framework  of  the  overall  aid  pro- 
gram, with  appropriate  advisory  committees 
at  policy  and  operational  levels.  Operations 
normally  will  not  be  carried  out  directly  by 
this  agency  but  rather  through  granto  to, 
and  agreements  or  contracte  with,  private 
organizations,  foimdatlons,  universities,  and 
other  Government  agencies,  as  well  as 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  mul- 
tilateral organizations.  A  major  part  of  the 
Touth  Corps  activity  will  consist  of  a  con- 
tinuing review  and  evaluation  of  all  aspects 
of  Ite  program  and  operations. 

Abroad,  the  corps'  activities  In  most  cases 
will  be  determined  by  a  blnatlonal  board 
operating  within  an  agreed-upon  country 
development  program,  representative  of  all 
major  operating  groups,  and  largely  autono- 
mous within  the  general  policy  established 
by  bilateral  agreement. 

There  Is  a  vast  number  of  ways  In  which 
Touth  Corps  members  can  be  used.  All  the 
countries  siu-veyed  Indicated  either  a  will- 
ingness or  a  strong  desire  to  utilize  corps- 
men,  particularly  In  such  projects  as: 

(a)  Education  (especially  teaching  Eng- 
lish, science,  literacy,  adult  education,  and 
vocational  education ) . 

(b)  Community  and  rural  development 
(agrlculttu^  programs,  home  programs,  cot- 
tage Industries,  building  schools  and  roads, 
and  adult  and  youth  clubs ) . 

(c)  Health  and  sanitation  (nursing,  tech- 
nical asslstante,  mother  and  child  care,  and 
sanitation ) . 

American  young  people  have  demonstrated 
a  keen  interest  In  serving  In  the  corp)e.  The 
selection,  orlentetlon,  end  training  of  corps 
members  Is  perhaps  the  most  critical  prob- 
lem in  determining  the  program's  success: 
In  general,  a  corpsman  must  have  a  special 
skill,  unusual  personal  qualities,  a  thorough 
orlentetlon,  and  language  training  before  he 
can  participate. 

The  total  annual  Investment  In  the  pro- 
gram would  probably  range  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000  a  year  for  each  member  of  the  Corps. 

Is  a  Youth  Corps  advisable  and  practical? 
The  resulte  of  the  study  thus  far  show 
clearly  that  the  answer  Is  "Yes." 


THE  WORSENING   CUBAN 
SITUATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  American  people 
have  been  waiting  for  some  ray  of  hope 
to  indicate  the  Cuban  revolution  woukl 
not  continue  to  follow  a  Communist 
line,  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  has 
continued  to  mount  up.  The  most  re- 
cent event  in  this  long  line  of  actions 
was  the  appointment  of  Maj.  Ernesto 
(Che)  Guevara  to  a  cabinet  post  as  in- 
dustrial czar.  This  could  well  be  the 
prelude  to  complete  Communist-style 
■ocialisation  of  Cuba.  Guevara  has  been 
the  economic  brain  of  the  Castro  organi- 
tattoD.  as  president  of  the  Nati<mal 
Bank.  His  new  title  is  Minister  of  In- 
dustry. His  powers  will  be  to  unify, 
orient,  direct,  coordinate,  and  carry  out 
plans  for  industrial  development. 


This  last  event  follows  the  pattern  of 
Communist  domination  of  Cuba.  In 
spite  ot  prerevolution  promises  Castro 
still  refuses  to  allow  the  people  to  vote 
in  free  elections.  He  has  used  the  tech- 
nique of  the  Communists  by  bringing 
fear  to  his  own  people.  He  has  done 
away  with  free  speech,  seized  all  means 
of  mass  communication,  and  is  even  at- 
tempting to  CMitrol  free  thought  by  con- 
trolling the  educational  systems  and  re- 
writing the  textbooks.  In  short,  Castro 
dangles  at  the  ends  of  Moscow  puppet 
strings. 

In  the  meantime  as  this  drift  to  com- 
munism becomes  more  pronounced,  this 
country  continues  to  purchase  a  large 
amount  of  goods  and  produce  from 
Castro,  thus  enabling  him  to  use  Ameri- 
can dollars  to  continue  his  forceful  dom- 
ination of  the  Cuban  people. 

For  a  considerable  length  of  time  now 
we  have  been  attempting  to  get  action 
by  our  governmental  departments  to 
prohibit  Cuban  imports  into  this  coun- 
try. American  exports  to  Cuba  have 
been  stopped.  We  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations.  But 
still  nothing  has  been  done  to  stop 
imports.  > 

1  have  asked  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  use  every  means 
available  to  them  to  stop  these  Cuban 
imports.  Among  the  several  avenues  of 
action  open,  the  President  could  use  his 
authority  under  section  5  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  to  direct  that  these  imports  be 
stopped.  Section  5  relates  to  a  finding 
that  a  nation  or  area  is  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement.  Action 
under  this  section  would  be  similar  to 
that  taken  by  the  President  permitting 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Cuban 
refugees  in  Florida,  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  but  this,  of 
course,  was  a  separate  determination. 
Latest  figures  available  to  me  indicate 
that  the  imports  from  Cuba  are  con- 
siderable. One  port  alone  has  given  me 
figures  on  just  a  few  items  which  will  be 
of  Interest  to  you.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  complete  list  for  this  port,  and  does 
not  Indicate  imports  Into  any  other  port. 
All  figures  are  in  pounds: 


Product 

Jannsrv 
1961  ■ 

Feb.  1-10 

Feb.  10-18 

Fresh  pineapples 

Oranpns - 

2,776,407 

127.574 
1,035.217 
1,277,017 
2.461.370 
2,  573, 235 

1.517,265 
l,0Rfi,398 
2.014,005 

92a  546 
2.015,450 

757.835 

841,  U9 
3  184  101 

Tomatoes 

69,000 

478,964 

1, 146,  710 

Tobacco 

Cucjimbers 

Native  Tepetables. . . 

These  figures  should  clearly  Indicate 
that  we  are  not  discussing  a  small  mat- 
ter. The  fact  that  since  breaking  off 
diplomatic  relations  we  have  been  with- 
out our  inspection  services  In  Cuba  ma- 
terially complicates  these  inspections  at 
port  of  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Not  only  are  we  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  Cuban  produce  and  giving  Cas- 
tro American  dollars,  but  also  we  are 
increasing  the  danger  to  our  own  great 
agricultural  industry  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  satisfactory  inspections. 


: 


I!; 


if 
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Action  to  stop  these  Imports  Is  long 
overdue.  Purther  delays  will  only  con- 
tribute to  a  weakening  of  our  position  In 
South  America  and  hurt  our  own  do- 
mestic agriculture  industry. 

This  matter  has  been  under  considera- 
tion long  enough.  I  urge  the  President 
to  Immediately  take  necessary  action  to 
stop  these  Cuban  Imports  and  the  flow 
of  American  dollara  to  Communist 
Castro. 
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It  merely  would  provide  a  simple  and 
prompt  method  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  previously  adopted  by  Congress 


RELIEP  AND  REHABILITATION  OP 
CERTAIN  VICTDiiS  OP  NAZI  PER- 
SECUTION 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  would  make 
available  from  the  alien  property  fund 
the  sum  of  $500,000  for  relief  and  re- 
habilitation of  needy  victims  of  persecu- 
tion by  Nazi  Germany  now  living  in  thLs 
country. 

This  bill  Is  Identical  to  HR.  6462 
which  passed  the  House  last  year  but 
was  not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body. 

During  World  War  n  the  United 
States,  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  vested  property  in  this  coun- 
try owned  by  enemy  nationals.  Public 
Law  671  of  the  79th  Congress,  however, 
provided  that  vested  property  could  be 
returned  to  those  former  owners,  or 
their  successor  interests,  who  had  suf- 
fered denial  of  "the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship" in  an  enemy  nation  because  of 
political,  racial  or  religious  di.scrimina- 
tion. 

Many  F>ersons  who  could  have  recov- 
ered their  property  under  Public  Law 
671  were  exterminated  with  their  fam- 
ilies by  the  Hitler  regime,  leaving  no 
heirs.  Any  property  which  Lhey  left  in 
this  country  and  which  was  vested  by 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  became 
known  as  heirless  property. 

The  United  States,  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, has  taken  the  position  that  this 
heirless  property,  or  proceeds  from  its 
sale,  should  be  used  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  siirvlving  persons  who 
were  persecuted.  Section  32<ht  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act.  as 
amended,  authoriacd  the  return  of  up 
to  $3  million  in  vested  property  to  one 
or  more  organizations  desi^'nated  by  the 
President  as  successor  in  interest  to  de- 
ceased persecuted  persons.  President 
Elisenhower,  by  executive  order  in  1955. 
designated  the  Jewish  Restitution  Suc- 
cessor Organization  to  perform  this 
function.  The  organization  presently 
has  pending  with  the  Allen  Property 
Custodian  a  total  of  1,800  claims  but  no 
pajrments  have  been  made,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  dUnculty  of  proving  owner- 
ship of  specific  assets. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  would 
solve  this  problem  by  providing  for  a 
$500,000  lump  sum  pajrment  in  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  under  section  32(h). 
This  bill  raises  no  new  question  of  policy. 


SPANKING   THE    NEIGHBOR  S 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPIEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lative conunittees  of  the  House  have  the 
basic  right  to  consider,  approve,  or  re- 
ject bills  within  their  jurisdiction.  If  a 
bill  is  reported  and  the  Rules  Committee 
is  asked  for  clearance  by  a  legislative 
committee,  the  Rules  Committee  does 
not  have  any  inherent  right,  under  the 
House  rules,  to  reject  such  bill  in  a  way 
to  prevent  its  being  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Rule  XT,  clause  16' a*  establishes  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
as  follows: 

The  rules,  Joint  rules,  and  i>rder  of  busl- 
nes-s  of  the  House 

It  is  clear  from  a  reading  of  clause  22 
and  23  of  rule  XI  that  certain  limitations 
on  power  of  the  Rules  Committee  have 
been  provided  over  the  years  so  as  to 
guarantee  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
right  to  consider  legislation  reported  by 
standing  legislative  committees.  This  is 
expressly  indicated  in  clause  23.  which 
specifies  the  procedure  in  handling  ad- 
verse reports  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  as  well  as  providing'  .safeguards 
against  undue  delay  in  calling  up  rules 
granted  by  the  committee. 

Over  the  years  the  Rules  Committee 
has  gradually  arrogated  to  itself  the 
power  to  pass  judgment  on  the  substan- 
tive merits  of  legislation  and  to  demand 
that  certain  chani.;es  be  made  as  the  price 
for  clearing  such  lot,'islaliun  for  floor 
consideration.  No  such  authority  for 
this  type  of  action  exists  under  the  rules 
of  the  House.  When  such  autliority  is 
exercised  it  i.s  by  u.surpation  of  the  ni'hts 
of  standing  let,'i.s!ative  committees 
U.uirpation  of  a  leci.slative  committee's 
rights  similarly  occurs  when  the  Rules 
Committt'o  rcjt'ci.s  a  bill  reported  by  a 
committee  or  prf  vents  a  bill  pass<>d  by 
both  Houses  from  going  lr»  conference  to 
resolve  differences 

However,  a  different  situation  exists 
in  cases  where  the  Rules  Committee  has 
original  jurisdiction  over  certain  types 
of  measures  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Here  the  Rules  Committee  acts 
on  matters  of  a  substantive  nature  just 
as  any  standing  legislative  committee 
Although  their  area  of  legislative  Juris- 
diction is  narrow,  it  is  a  very  important 
one,  dealing  with  modification  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  Of  course,  such  mod- 
ifications can  affect  every  legislative 
committee's  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  procedures  af- 
fecting every  Member  of  the  House.  The 
authority  of  the  Rules  Committee  In  this 
area  runs  throughout  each  session  of  a 
Congress.  Only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress  can  the  Members  of  the 


House  originate  such  procedural  changes 
by  amending  the  body  of  rules  carried 
over  from  the  previous  Congress. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  does  con- 
sider matters  within  its  legislative  Juris- 
diction, it  functions  as  any  other  legis- 
lative committee.  It  can  report  a  bill  or 
reject  it  by  majority  vote.  If  It  reports 
the  measure  to  the  floor  It  has  also  as- 
sumed Its  other  function — the  clearance 
of  reported  legislative  proposals.  If  it 
rejects  a  bill  by  majority  vote,  it  acts 
completely  within  its  rights  and  In  ac- 
cord with  the  practice  of  all  other  legis- 
lative committees  of  the  House. 

The  rejection  of  a  bill  by  the  Rules 
Committee  majority  should  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  past  refusal  of  the  com- 
mittee to  clear  bills  which  have  been 
favorably  reported  by  other  legislative 
committees.  In  effect,  they  are  "spank- 
ing their  own  children"  and  I  submit 
that  this  is  a  far  different  matter  from 
spajiking  their  neighbor's  children. 

When  the  minority  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  receive  a  spanking 
from  the  majority,  it  is  an  internal  fam- 
ily matter  and  their  cries  of  outrage  that 
frequently  are  heard  from  mmority 
memters  of  other  legislative  committees 
when  they  are  outvoted. 

To  carry  the  analogy  of  an  internal 
family  matter  further,  it  would  be  ad- 
vLsable  for  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules  to 
confine,  in  the  future,  its  disciplinary 
actions  to  spanking  its  own  children.  I 
am  sure  that  each  of  the  standing  legis- 
lative committees  can  be  trusted  to  dis- 
cipline the  members  of  their  family. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York"' 

There  was  not  objection. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  measure  which  I  think 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  our 
present  unemployment  problem,  and 
particularly  underemployment  in  a 
number  of  economically  distressed 
areas 

Our  Federal  Government  has  a  clear 
responsibility  t-o  help  in  assuring  max- 
imum employment  in  our  Nation.  The 
persistence  of  unemployment,  which  is 
increasing  daily,  and  underemployment 
in  many  areas  should  be  fought  by  our 
Government — not  only  because  it  causes 
much  human  suffering  in  these  areas, 
but  also  becau.se  it  is  a  threat  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  great  country.  My 
bill  would  recognize  this  responsibility  in 
the  areas  where  we  have  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  and 
would  provide  a  program  which  would 
help  the  people  in  these  areas  to  expand 
their  economic  activities. 

My  district,  which  lies  in  the  Niagara 
frontier  area  of  western  New  York,  was 
at  one  time  a  very  pro'^perous  one.  Its 
contributions  toward  our  war  efforts, 
both  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war, 
were  great.  People  worked  long  hours, 
some  at  very  modest  wages.  In  the  hope 
that  by  remaining  with  the  same  organi- 


sation they  would  acquire  aenlortty  and 
accxmiulate  other  benefits.  But  ewn 
now  these  men  with  long  seniority  are 
being  turned  away  at  the  gaXe  became 
of  the  lack  of  contracts  to  keep  them 
busy.  Our  area  is  suffering  from  per- 
sistent unemployment,  and  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  witnessed  additional  lay- 
offs in  many  plants. 

Naturally,  the  people  in  this  area  are 
very  much  disturbed  over  the  lack  of 
work.  While  the  efforts  of  the  present 
administration  to  enlarge  and  supple- 
ment the  surplus  food  program  and  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  are  ap- 
preciated, this  not  what  they  prefer. 
They  do  not  want  handouts — they  want 
work. 

We  are  hopeful  that  soon  Congress 
will  take  action  on  area  redevtiopraent 
legislation.  Onr  President  has  expreaeed 
his  concurrence  with  the  views  contained 
In  the  task  force  report  on  area  rede- 
velopment. However,  this  wiU  not  solve 
the  problem  In  dcvekH?ed  areas.  We 
need  legislation  to  help  the  areas  that 
already  have  the  factories,  the  power  re- 
sources, the  know-how,  and  can  get  Into 
production  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
These  areas,  where  there  is  a  sabstan- 
tlal  labor  surplus,  need  a  fair  share  of 
defense  contracts. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  In- 
cluded in  my  bill  a  provision  which 
would  require  Defense  Department  pro- 
curement agencies  to  award  contracts  tn 
distressed  areas  "whenever  snch  action 
is  compatible  with  the  national  defense." 
This  would  not  empower  defense  agen- 
cies to  pay  higher  prices  to  firms  in  dis- 
tressed areas,  but  it  would  require  pro- 
curement offlclals  to  encourage  firms 
in  distressed  areas  to  fuHy  participate 
in  defense  procurement  by  making 
maximum  use  of  competitive  bids  and 
set -asides. 

I  strongly  urge  my  coQeagues  to  take 
swift  action  so  that  we  can  bring  relief 
to  these  stricken  areas. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  CC»?SERVATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MARSHALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
area  In  which  we  have  clearly  estab- 
lished and  maintained  world  leadership 
is  that  of  agricultural  production.  Tlie 
abundance  of  our  production  of  food 
and  fiber  Is  luiequaled  and  our  caiiaclty 
remains  unimpaired. 

"nils  fortunate  position  is  no  accident. 
It  Is  the  result  of  wise  and  careful  use 
of  our  precious  soil  resources  by  the 
American  farmer  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  Congress  and  in  partnemhfa) 
with  the  pubhc. 

As  we  observe  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Inauguration  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  it  la  wen  to  note 
the  important  role  this  i^r^h^»^  dlort 


has  idayed  In  building  and  mamtainmg 
our  agricultural  leadership.  Por^mate- 
ly,  we  realized  early  enough  that  con- 
servation of  our  soil  is  a  national 
concern  and  a  public  responsibility. 
Farmers  are  its  stewards  but  all  of  us 
are  dependent  uix>n  its  wise  use. 

For  a  detailed  appraisal  of  this  im- 
portant program's  effect,  I  include  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute: 
Thz  25th  AjnnTKRSAST  or  thx  Aceicultubal 

CONSZSTATIOM    PBOCSAM 


The  agricultural  conaervatlon  program 
this  month  celebrates  Ita  ellver  anniversary 
aa  It  was  Just  25  years  ago — on  February  29, 
1936 — Uiat  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  Into  law  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  the  enabUng  legis- 
lation for  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram. Known  as  the  ACP,  this  program  has 
done  more  to  further  this  Nation's  soil  and 
water  conservation  efforts  than  any  other 
program  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It  Is 
a  program  which  tor  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  decades  has  been  accepted  by  millions 
of  farmers  as  the  best  means  of  getting 
needed  conservation  measures  carried  out 
to  protect  our  Nation's  farmlands. 

When  aoU  and  wato*  resourc«B  are  not 
protected,  history  has  shown  that  dvlllza- 
tkms  have  faUed  and  countries  once  rich  In 
resources  soon  are  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion. As  this  country,  with  Its  seemingly 
Inexhaustible  supply  of  fertile  lands,  had 
neglected  since  Its  founding  to  adequately 
protect  Its  resources  and  was  weU  on  the 
road  to  sou  suicide,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  realized  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  Its  heritage.  While  the 
public  generally  U  only  conscious  of  the 
surplus  production  of  a  few  crops,  world 
students  are  fully  aware  that  one  of  the 
great  differences  between  this  Nation  and 
the  Communist-dominated  countries  is  our 
food  production.  China,  for  example,  would 
probably  not  have  fallen  so  easUy  to  com- 
munism If  Its  people  had  not  been  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  This,  In  turn,  had  been 
brought  on  by  centuries  of  soli  exploitation. 
Many  find  It  hard  to  believe  that,  If  It  took 
the  Chinese  centuries  to  deplete  their  soil, 
this  Nation's  virgin,  fertile  soil  could  be  In 
any  danger  after  such  a  short  time  of  culti- 
vation. Yet  our  soil  scientists  have  docu- 
mented that,  because  of  our  American  In- 
genuity, we  were  wasting  our  soU  at  many 
times  the  oriental  rate.  This  rapid  ex- 
pIotttTe  rate,  plus  the  exploding  population, 
eouJd  hare  resulted  In  our  Nation's  surplus 
ttxxX  condition  quickly  changing  to  a  deficit 
one,  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  corrective 
legislation  passed  25  years  ago. 

CXir  first  national  effort  in  the  field  of 
■oU  conservation  dates  back  to  1928,  when 
congressman  James  P.  Buchanan,  of  Texas, 
offered  an  amendment  to  an  agricultural 
appropriation  bill,  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
making  funds  available  for  research  In  soil 
erosion  on  farmland.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  the  adoption  of  that  amendment. 
However.  It  wasnt  until  the  enactment  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  that  this  country  began  Its  first 
great  national  conservation  effort  with  the 
American  farmer.  Shortly  after  this  act 
was  passed,  minions  of  farmers  Joined  in 
partaerahip  with  the  Federal  Govemmoit 
In  carrying  out  conservation  practices  un- 
der the  ACP  on  the  farmlands  of  the  Natlcm. 
In  effect,  by  passage  of  this  act.  Congress 
declared  that  it  was  in  the  national  interest 
to  stop  the  great  wastage  of  oar  natural  re- 
sources by  having  a  partnership  between 
those  who  produce  our  food  and  fiber  and 
those  who  caasvane  it. 

In  the  beginning,  from  193S  to  1943.  the 
ACP  provided  payments  to  farmers  for  shift- 


ing acreage  from  soil-depleting  to  soU- 
building  crops.  At  the  same  time,  costs  were 
shared  with  farmers  for  the  volmxtary  es- 
tablishment of  sou,  water,  and  woodland 
conservation  practices  on  about  all  types 
of  farm  and  ranch  lands.  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  Congress  apixx>prlated  $600  miUlon 
annually  as  authorized  In  the  SoU  Con- 
■ervaUon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
Since  1944.  Congress  has  restricted  the  ACP 
to  a  program  of  soU-bulldlng  and  soU  con- 
Bo-vation  practices  and  the  amount  of  funds 
authorized  for  'the  program  each  year  has 
fiuctuated  from  $300  million  to  $150  mimon 
with  the  last  7  years  being  at  a  level  of  $250 
miUlon.  Now  the  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration legislation  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  which  would  once  again  not 
only  use  all  phases  of  this  act  but  greatly 
expand  it. 

The  farmers  and  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try can  look  with  great  pride  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  ACP  on  its  35th  birthday. 
From  1936  to  1961,  the  following  conserva- 
tion measures  were  performed  on  the  Na- 
tion's farmland  under  this  program: 

Terraces  to  control  water  and  check  ero- 
sion. 25.5  million  acres. 

Spreader  and  dlversian  terraces.  662  mll- 
Uon  linear  feet. 

Contour  farming,  144  million  acres. 
Field  strlpcropping,  104.7  mimon  acres. 
Permanent  sod  waterways  and  terrace  out- 
lets.  29  J)  billion  square  feet. 

Annual  green  manure  and  cover  crops, 
422  million  acres. 

Permanent  type  cover  for  all  purposes,  91 
million  acres. 
Liming  to  establish  cover,  421  million  tons. 
Stubble  mulching,  90  million  acres. 
Stcvage  type  dams  for  erosion  control,  wa- 
ter nmservation.  and  better  distribution  of 
grazing,  2  million. 

Drainage  for  conservation.  39  i)  millloai 
acres. 

Leveling  Irrigable  land  to  ctmserve  irriga- 
tion water  and  control  eroeton,  7.1  million 
acres. 

Natural  reseedlng  of  rangeland  by  deferred 
grazing,  218  million  acres. 

Springs  and  new  wells  for  livestock  per- 
mitting better  grassland  management, 
256,000. 

Pipelines  for  livestock  water,  89  million 
linear  feet. 

Controlling  competitive  plants  In  pastures 
and  ranges,  42.1  mlUlon  acres. 
Tree  planting,  2.9  million  acres. 
Timber   stand    Improvement.    2.2   million 
acres. 

SubsolUng  to  Improve  moisture  penetra- 
tion, 12.5  million  acres. 

Emergency  tillage  on  cropland  to  control 
erosion.  135.4  mUUon  acres. 

Deep  plowing  on  sandy  cropland  to  control 
wind  erosion.  3il  million  acres. 

Over  the  yean,  the  ACP  has  proven  to  be 
a  stimulating  factor  in  the  national  econ- 
caaj,  especially  in  the  agricultural  and  local 
business  sectors  of  underdeveloped  rural 
areas.  For  most  of  Its  25-year  history,  it  has 
been  operated  as  one  of  the  public's  tools  for 
conserving,  on  a  farmer-public  partnership 
basis,  the  renewable  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation.  For  the  last  several  years,  the  funds 
available  for  this  program  have  been  $250 
million.  Fanners  matoh  this  amount  In 
terms  of  their  own  labor,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, management,  and  cash  or  credit  and 
sometimes  put  up  twice  as  much  as  the 
Federal  contribution.  Therefore,  the  actual 
Investment  through  the  ACP,  which  acts  as 
a  stimulant  to  our  economy.  Is  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  a  year.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  done  through  the  pro- 
gram, practically  this  full  amount  is  in- 
vested In  the  local  economy,  either  through 
purchase  of  material,  services,  wages  or 
equipment  necessary  to  complete  the  conser- 
Tation  practices.    Among  those  who  benefit 
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nvost  are  ownen  «nd  employees  of  busl- 
neae  which  deal  In  weds,  agricultural  mln- 
eralB,  farm  equipment,  petroleum  products. 
earthmovlDg  senrlcas  and  credit.  Many  new 
small  bualneases  have  been  established — 
strengthening  the  economy — as  a  direct  or 
Indirect  result  oX  thla  nationwide  cost-shar- 
ing program. 

New  and  Improved  methods  of  technology 
have  been  greatly  Influenced.  The  ACP  has 
helped  translate  th«M  new  technologies  Into 
public  serving  ums  by  encoiiraglng  the  use 
of  new  and  Improved  varieties  of  grass  and 
legume  seeds  that  better  survive  difficult 
sou.  moUture.  and  disease  problem*  Soil 
and  mineral  testing  in  the  best  known  tech- 
niques have  been  advocated  to  bring  about 
the  most  effective  and  economical  conserva- 
tion vises  of  such  services  and  minerals  Su- 
perior engineering  and  hydrologlc  techniques 
associated  with  earthmovlng  and  water 
management  practices  have  been  utilized  on 
more  farms  than  ever  before.  Soil  depleting 
and  water  wasting  brush  and  weeds  on 
pasture  and  range  land  have  become  wide- 
spread menaces  In  many  areas.  As  new  ma- 
terials and  techniques  have  been  developed 
to  meet  these  menaces  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  areas  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country,  the  ACP  has  greatly  assisted  with 
their  Introduction  and  successful  use  The 
ACP  has  been  a  principal  stimulating,  in- 
troducing, and  demonstrating  ally  of  re- 
search, education,  and  technology  to  the 
betterment  of  agriculture  and  the  Nations 
natural  resources. 

The  part  the  ACP  plays  In  accelerating 
watershed  conservation  programs,  which  are 
sp>onsored  by  local  people  and  organizations, 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Under  the  1959 
ACP  alone,  more  than  99  million  of  ACP 
cost-sharing  funds  were  received  by  farmers 
on  over  40  thousand  farms  in  watershed 
areas.  Many  of  the  over  1,500  pooling  agree- 
ments carried  out  each  year  under  the  ACP 
to  Install  planned  conservation  practlres  for 
community  benefit  consist  prlnrarlly  of  cost- 
sharing  in  water  management  projects  re- 
lated to  watershed  needs. 

In  cases  of  natural  disaster,  particularly 
where  there  Is  damage  to  farmland  that 
creates  new  or  emergency  conservation 
problems,  the  ACP  has  played  a  key  role  In 
sharing  the  costs  of  authorized  restorative 
or  remedial  conservation  measures  The 
primary  types  of  emergency  conservation 
practices  carried  out  during  these  emergen- 
cies have  been  removal  of  flood  debris  and 
shaping  farmland,  restoring  stream  chan- 
nels and  drainage  systems  and  restoring 
dikes,  levees,  terraces  and  water  storuge 
structures. 

IXu-lng  the  last  5  years,  when  there  has 
been  a  period  of  Imbalance  In  agricultural 
production,  approximately  22  million  acres 
of  vegetative  cover  of  from  1  year  to  perma- 
nent duration  were  established  with  ACP 
assistance,  mainly  on  cropland;  and  the  nor- 
mal life  span  of  about  9  million  additional 
acres  of  cover  has  been  extended  deferring 
the  return  of  much  of  It  to  surplus  crops. 

The  ACP  Is  the  Federal  Government's 
principal  economic  stabilizer  and.  In  prac- 
tice, Its  prime  agent  of  widespread  Initiation, 
demonstration  and  expansion  of  soil,  water 
Emd  woodland  conservation  measures  It 
applies  on  a  voluntary  use  basis  to  almost 
all  categories  of  farmlands  In  the  50  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Its 
approach  to  conservation  is  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  building  greater  fertility 
with  reasonable  and  appropriate  use.  Into 
our  agricultural  lands  and  i2)  maintaining 
or  Improving  their  capacity  to  meet  society's 
long-time  food  and  fiber  requirements.  It 
Is  designed  to  deal  appropriately  and  effec- 
tively with  local  conservation  problems  rec- 
ognized by  local  people.  Its  provisions  per- 
mit stimulation  of  currently  needed  shifts 
toward  the  production  of  more  protein  foods 
through    an    animal    agriculture   and   shifts 


Into  part-time  farming  or  retirement  from 
intensive  farming,  while  maintaining  the 
land  In  conserving  cover  on  an  ever  ready 
reserve  basis 

The  credit  for  the  success  of  this  worthy 
program  Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  devo- 
tion and  untiring  efforts  of  the  State,  county 
and  community  committeemen  and  their 
employees  who  have  so  ably  administered  it 
during  these  25  years  These  committee- 
men, who  are  farmer  elected  at  the  county 
and  Community  levels,  have  proven  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  develop  and  adminis- 
ter a  program  which  Is  universally  accepted 
Is  through  the  farmers  themselves.  They 
have  made  and  will  continue  t*)  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  conservation  ef- 
forts of  the  Nation. 

Despite  the  great  strides  we  have  made 
in  recent  years,  there  is  need  for  mure  con- 
servation, not  le.ss  Inrenslve  cropping  la 
destroying  organic  material  f;*ster  than  we 
are  replacing  It  In  order  to  feed  the  210 
million  people  who  wiK  live  In  the  United 
States  by  1975.  our  soils  will  need  to  be 
more  productive  and  fertile  Should  we  fall 
to  conserve  our  soil,  we  will  re,i(h  the 
point  where  the  cropland  available  will  not 
feed  our  people 

For  the  past  25  years,  our  Nation  has 
been  striving  to  meet  Its  future  needs 
through  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram On  the  25th  anniver8.iry  of  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  our  farmers 
and  consumers  should  be  proud  of  the  part 
they  have  played  In  restoring  this  Nation's 
soil  and  water  re8<:>urce8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
urginer  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Congre.ss  to  curtail  .seed  wheat  im- 
portation.s  from  Cnnida. 

The  effect  of  .such  importations  on  the 
agricultural  economies  of  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota  de.serves 
attention. 

Sen\te  Conct-rrent  Resolution  B 
Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  US  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Secretiiry  of  State,  and 
National  Congress  to  curtail  seed  wheat 
IniporUitions  from  Canada  In  excess  of  the 
allowable  annual  wheat  import  quota  of 
800.000  bushels 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  (the  House  of  Rrpresentattves 
concurring   thrrem) 

Whereas  seed  wheat  Imports  are  Increasing 
annually  with  approximately  7  million  bush- 
els of  seed  wheat  being  imported  the  pa.st  2 
years  In  the  one  cu.srom.s  dl.strlct  c on.slstlng 
of  North   Dakota  and  part  of  Minnesota;   and 

Whereas  such  abnormal  lm[>ortatlons  of 
seed  wheat,  over  a:.d  ab«jve  the  established 
Import  ((uotas,  is  extremely  harmful  u->  the 
economy  of  North  Dakota.  MlnncFota,  South 
Dakota,  Hard  Red  Spring  »hr«ai  farmers,  and 
US    wheat  fanners  generally    and 

Whereas  this  commodity  Is  pre.sently  in 
surplus  and  is  supported  in  price  and  st.jrage 
costs  by  the  U  S   taxpayers,  and 

Whereas  the  present  seed  wheat  is  l)elng 
Imported  at  abtiut  one-half  the  regular  duty 
rate  of  il  cents  per  bushel  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Remlved  by  th.f  .'Ornate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  t  the  Hnuie  of  Rrpresentntives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  US  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Secretary  of  st^ite  and  Na- 
tional Congress  are  hereby  urged  to  take  all 
possible  action  In  raising  the  Import  duty 
rates  In  relation  to  U  S  market  prices  on 
seeds  that  are  In  surplu.i  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  being  subsidized  by  the 
US.  taxpayer,  particularly  In  the  case  of 
seed  wheat;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  U  3    Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture. Secretary  of  State,  chairmen  of  the  US. 

Senate  and   House   Agriculture  Committees. 

and  the  North  Dakota.  Minnesota,  and  South 

Dakota  congressional  delegations 

OavnxE  W.   Hagxn, 
Prcjiden*  of  the  Senate. 
Howard  F   DoHniTT, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 
R     Fay    BaowN. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
Oebalo  F    St  Ala, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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THE    RECESSION     AND    MEANS     OP 
MEETING  IT 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  made 
one  statement  which  has  been  repeated 
more  often  than  any  other  of  his  re- 
marks. It  was:  "The  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  is  fear  Itself."  Many  of  those  in 
the  high  places  of  this  administration, 
including  the  President  himself,  should 
adhere  to  the  Roosevelt  warning  instead 
of  creating  fear  by  the  constant  cries  of 
"Wolf, 'Wolf." 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  an 
automobile  dealer  in  Cahfomia,  part  of 
which  I  would  like  to  read : 

I  cannot  say  that  I  like  the  idea  of  so 
many  new  models  for  the  public  to  choose 
from,  but  If  we  have  to  have  them,  we  have 
to  sell  them,  and  If  we're  going  to  sell  them 
we  have  to  have  them  to  show  and  demon- 
strate. In  addition  to  the  regular  lines  we 
have  always  handled  So.  enough  of  this 
poppycock  about  dealers  being  strangled 
with  too  many  cars  on  hand  It  does  bring 
pe<3ple  Into  our  showTooms,  but  every  one 
of  them  has  the  same  Idea:  "The  dealer's  In 
a  bind,  and  now  we  can  steal  him  blind  ' 
All  I  can  say  la  that  In  my  little  place  of 
business  no  one  U  allowed  to  acknowledge 
the  exLstence  of  a  recession  In  their  speech 
or  countenance,  and  as  yet,  we  here,  don't 
have  one  But  give  the  President  enough 
TV'  time  he'll  ruin  us  all;  but  he'll  be  a  hero 
U)  the  voters  later  on  when  he  pulls  us  out 
of  the  depression  he'll  be  sure  and  blame  It 
on  the  Republicans 

Thanks  for  the  fact  that  there  are 
economists  other  than  from  Harvard 
who  do  have  some  optimistic  predictions. 
One  is  Dr.  John  H.  Hoagland.  associate 
profes.sor  of  manapement  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration 
of  Michigan  State  University.  He  says 
that  he  finds  purchasing  business  sur- 
veys to  be  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
determining  current  business  trends. 
He  predicted  as  early  as  March  1960 
that  we  could  expect  a  recession.  He 
now  makes  this  optimistic  prediction: 

A  business  recovery  should  begin  within 
a  few  months  and  the  current  recession 
should  prove  to  be  relatively  short  and  mild 
according  to  the  latest  monthly  change 
Indices  of  purch.oslng  bu.Mness  surveys.  Es- 
pecially encouraging  is  the  evidence  that 
Inventory  liquidations  are  definitely  dimin- 
ishing and  the  extensive  inventory  readjust- 
ments caused  by  the  1959  steel  strike  are 
finally    subsiding. 

Monthly  change  Indices  are  developed 
frr)m  business  surveys  of  purchasing  execu- 
tives     Research    has   shown    that,    for   over 


25  years,  purchasing  executives  have  pro- 
vided data  which  consistently  has  tore- 
warned  of  turns  in  business  cycles.  As  an 
example,  the  analysis  of  the  March  1960, 
monthly  change  Indices  stated,  "a  business 
downturn  may  be  developing,"  and  the 
June  analysis  {xiinted  out  that  "the  Nation 
seetns  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  bxislneas 
recession  "  Months  later,  other  data  and 
unalyEes  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  thoae 
hndings. 

Monthly  change  Indices  provide  early  In- 
dications of  changes  in  business  trends  be- 
cause ( 1 1  They  are  based  on  reliable  re- 
ports from  Important  members  of  the 
business  community:  (2)  they  are  available 
sooner  than  either  monthly  business  In- 
dices; and  (3)  they  Indicate  rate  of  change 
and  therefore  their  ttunlng  points  occur 
sooner  than  those  of  most  other  business 
indexes. 

In  the  current  business  recession,  as  In 
any  business  contraction,  reductions  In  the 
rates  of  business  decline  must  be  achieved 
before  a  business  recovery  can  begin.  The 
accompanying  charts  show  that  many  max- 
imum rates  of  decline  In  monthly  change 
Indices  occurred  during  or  before  December 
1960.  For  example,  the  turning  point  for 
vendor  performance  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
was  reached  as  early  as  April  1060.  and  for 
Chicago  It  was  reached  in  July.  The 
NAPA  National  Business  Survey  recorded  the 
greatest  rate  of  Inventory  decline  to  have 
been  In  August  and  the  Chicago  business 
survey  recorded  It  for  October.  These,  and 
other  earlier  turning  points,  plus  the  rela- 
tively strong  showings  of  the  Janiiary  Indices 
provide  Indications  that  this  recession  can 
be  relatively  mild  and  short. 

Some  monthly  change  Indices,  such  as 
employment,  do  not  show  definite  evidence 
of  having  passed  a  turning  point  yet.  His- 
torically, however,  turning  points  In  em- 
ployment usually  follow  by  a  month  or  two 
other  turning  points.  Thus,  January  may 
prove  to  be  the  month  of  maximum  rate  of 
decline    in    employment. 

One  other  significant  business  trend  Is 
the  firmness  oJ  most  price  Indices.  'With 
prices  holding  relatively  stable  during  the 
recession,  a  business  upturn  and  other  In- 
flationary pressures  may  reeult  In  price  In- 
creases. Inflation  may  again  become  a  ma- 
jor problem  in   1961. 

In  January,  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents"  Business  Survey  Com- 
mittee reported  new  orders  and  production 
declining  slightly,  with  turning  polnto  hav- 
ing been  reached  In  November.  Kknploy- 
ment  declined  for  the  11th  consecutive 
month,  with  January  showing  the  greatest 
rate  of  decline.  Inventory  liquidations  have 
tended  to  be  slightly  less  since  August,  and 
during  January  the  rate  of  liquidation  was 
reduced  noticeably.  Prices  registered  a 
Blight  Increase  in  January,  after  declining 
during  the  preceding  3  months. 

New  orders  in  the  New  England  area 
registered  a  greater  decline  in  January  than 
any  month  since  January  1968.  This  Is  not 
an  encouraging  Indication,  although  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  decline  has 
not  reached  the  proportions  it  did  In  the 
1953-64,  and  1957-58  recessions.  Produc- 
tion and  employment  both  showed  increases 
In  January.  Raw  material  Inventory  liquida- 
tions were  less  in  January  than  during  the 
preceding  6  months,  and  work -In -process 
Inventories  showed  a  slight  increase.  Prices 
rose  only  slightly  In  January,  after  3  months 
of  decline. 

The  business  conditions  index  for  the  De- 
troit area  continued  to  decline  In  January, 
with  the  rate  of  decline  being  about  the 
same  as  the  preceding  2  months.  Employ- 
ment also  was  reduced  further  in  January, 
this  being  the  11th  consecutive  month  of 
decline.  Inventory  liquidation  diminished 
noticeably,  however,  and  was  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  decline  since  April  1980.  Prices  were 
firm,  registering  no  change. 


Although  none  of  the  Cleveland  monthly 
change  indices  are  presented  as  seasonally 
adjusted,  the  Indices  for  new  capers  and 
production  Increased  more  than  usual  in 
January.  Employment  continued  to  decline, 
with  the  January  reduction  being  slightly 
less  than  December.  January  inventory  re- 
ductions were  almost  negligible,  after  having 
shown  liquidations  during  the  7  previous 
months.    Prices  declined  slightly. 

Order  backlogs,  volume  of  business  and 
production  all  declined  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  but  the  rate  of  decline  in  January  was 
not  as  great  as  It  had  been  In  December. 
Employment  suffered  the  greai^st  rate  of 
decline  but  Inventory  liquidation  was  much 
less  than  It  had  been  during  the  preceding 
7  months.  Vendors  continued  to  provide 
faster  deliveries. 

Employment  In  the  Chicago  fu-ea  reached 
its  greatest  rate  of  decline  In  January. 
Other  rates  of  decline,  however,  were  less 
than  they  had  been  in  preceding  months. 
Declines  in  order  backlogs,  production  and 
inventories  were  less  In  January  than  they 
had  been  in  October  and  November.  'Ven- 
dors continued  to  provide  faster  deliveries, 
but  the  rate  of  Improvement  was  less  than 
in  many  of  the  previous  months.  Prices 
showed  no  change  In  January. 

The  purchase  policy  Indices  show  that 
some  extensions  were  made  in  forward  p\ir- 
ch£,slng  commitments  during  January.  The 
NAPA  Business  Survey  registered  increases 
in  capital  expenditures,  production  mate- 
rials and  MRO  supplies,  after  having  dipped 
in  December.  New  England  and  Detroit 
purchase  policy  Indices  both  rebounded 
from  a  December  low,  while  the  Chicago 
index  declined  slightly.  Most  purchasing 
executives  are  continuing  to  pursue  a 
cautious  purchasing  policy.  If  a  business 
uptm-n  does  occur,  however,  further  exten- 
sions In  forward  commitments  should  occur 
In  the  coming  months. 

Another  optimistic  report  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  February  27, 
1961,  in  the  following  AP  dispatch  from 
New  York : 

Most  Leaders  Think  Recession  Has  Hit 
Bottom 

New  York,  February  27. — Four  out  of  five 
businessmen  believe  the  recession  has  hit 
bottom  or  Is  on  the  road  to  recovery,  says 
Dun's  review. 

The  Dun  &  Bradstreet  publication  will 
report  in  Its  March  Issue  that  more  than  one 
In  four  businessmen  feels  a  recovery  from 
recession  already  Is  well  underway.  Even 
those  who  look  for  a  continued  deepening 
of  the  recession.  It  adds,  generally  expect 
Improvement  In  business  by  the  end  of  the 
first  half. 

A  survey  of  1,100  leading  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  resulted  In  an  out- 
standing Impression  of  a  general  mood  of 
confidence  In  the  economy  among  large 
numbers  of  executives,  the  magazine  said. 
It  added  that  such  a  frame  of  mind  was 
present  in  similar  samplings  made  in  the 
closing  stages  of  the  recessions  of  1949,  1954 
and  1958. 


PORT  OP  LOS  ANGELES-LONG 
BEACH  CUSTOMHOUSE 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Oovemment  built  a  bridge  22  miles  away 
from  a  river  It  was  supposed  to  span, 


that  would  seem  irrational  to  most  peo- 
ple. If  it  undertook  to  build  airport 
facilities  22  miles  from  the  runways,  that 
might  seem  a  bit  odd,  too.  Yet  an 
equally  incredible  undertaking  is  in  the 
mill  at  the  twin  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach  in  southern  California. 
The  Government  is  about  to  build  a 
customhouse  22  miles  inland  from  the 
ports.  The  reaction  of  persons  with 
logical  thought  processes  is  hinted  at  in 
the  following  editorial  in  the  February 
19  issue  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent 
Press  Telegram,  which  also  gives  some 
of  the  background  regarding  this  event : 
New  Customhouse  Belongs  in  Harbor 
It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
face  facts  and  locate  the  proposed  new  cus- 
toms house  for  the  Loe  Angeles  Customs 
District  In  the  harbor  area  where  it  should 
have  been  In  the  first  place. 

Many  easterners — accustomed  to  cities 
that  go  up  Instead  of  out — have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  vast  distances  we  live  with  here 
In  the  West.  'V^ien  a  site  In  the  Los  An- 
gjeles  Civic  Center  was  proposed  by  a  mld- 
town  Los  Angeles  Congressman.  It  Is  pos- 
sible General  Services  Administration 
officials  did  not  realize  that  they  would  be 
building  a  customhouse  22  miles  Inland 
from  the  harbors  It  is  mainly  designed  to 
serve. 

The  Los  Angeles  Customs  District  U  the 
fastest  growing  customs  district  In  the 
Nation.  It  collected  $89,748,713  In  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Ninety  percent  or  more  of  the 
district's  collections  come  from  the  port  of 
Long  Beach  and  the  port  of  Los  Angeles. 
Most  of  its  personnel  are  employed  at  the 
harbors. 

Location  of  the  customhouse  22  miles 
away  from  the  harbor  area  causes  undue 
hardship  and  delay  to  shippers  and  la  con- 
trary to  practice  in  other  ports.  In  New- 
York,  for  Instance,  the  customhouse  is  three 
blocks  from  the  harbor,  In  San  Francisco 
It  Is  four  blocks.  The  most  distant  custom- 
house, aside  from  the  one  proposed  for  Los 
Angeles,  is  in  Portland,  Oreg.  That  is  2 
miles    from   the   harbor. 

Yet.  the  Government  has  proposed  that 
a  new  customhouse  be  constructed  in  the 
heart  of  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center — 22 
miles  from  the  ports.  An  appropriation  to 
build  this  customs  headquarters  Is  Included 
in  the  General  Services  Administration 
budget  sent  to  Congress  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

Our  harbor  communities  and  their  civic 
organizations  should  demand  that  Congress 
disapprove  construction  of  the  customhouse 
in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  and  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  select  a 
new  site  In  the  harbor  area,  one  that  is 
mutually  tujcessible  to  both  the  port  of 
Long  Beach  and  the  port  of  Los  Angeles. 

Commercial  Importers  report  that  delays 
of  from  1  to  3  days  are  caused  by  the  present 
location  of  main  customs  facilities  In  the 
Lofi  Angeles  Civic  Center.  In  addition  to 
costs  In  time  and  money  to  private  enter- 
prise, construction  of  an  absentee  custom- 
house In  Los  Angeles  will  result  In  the  waste 
of  Federal  funds. 

Foolish  and  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities  will  have  to  be  provided  for  the 
harbor  area  If  the  U.S.  customs  is  to  ade- 
quately service  its  major  ports  of  entry  with 
its  main  headquarters  22  mUes  away. 

Opposition  to  the  civic  center  site  Is  not 
only  based  on  the  geographic  and  economic 
considerations  Involved.  The  scheme  has 
drawn  fire  from  architects  and  from  down- 
town Los  Angeles  property  owners  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

They  point  out  that  there  are  no  provi- 
sions for  off-street  parking  In  the  civic  cen- 
ter plan,  and  that  the  buUdlng  would  add 
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to  the  already  acute  traiDc  congestion  In 
the  heart  of  lioe  Angeles. 

Customa  oflBelals  haTe  pointed  to  their 
lack  of  personnel  aa  a  eertous  problem  In 
meeting  the  growing  menace  of  narcotics 
smuggling  through  the  harbors.  An  absen- 
tee customhouse  canpllcatea  this  problem. 

The  board  of  harbor  conunlssioners  of  the 
port  of  Los  Angeles  endorsed  the  soundness 
of  a  cvuftomhouse  In  the  harbor  area  the 
other  day  when  they  offered  the  Federal  Cot- 
emment  free  land  for  such  a  site. 

Two  days  later.  In  an  amazing  reversal, 
they  withdrew  the  offer,  pleading  compUca- 
tlona.  However,  ttey  did  not  attack  the  logic 
of  haTlng  the  customhouse    In    the   harbor. 

The  compUcatloas  are  political.  Propo- 
nents of  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Cer.ter — who 
see  an  opportunity  to  get  a  fine  new  build- 
ing at  the  Federal  taxpayers'  expense- -set 
\ip  such  a  clamor  that  city  offlcUls.  who  are 
facing  reelection  In  April,  per«\iaded  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor  board  to  withdraw  Its  offer. 

We  think  the  Los  Angeles  commissioners 
were  right  In  the  Orst  place.  We  urge  the 
Federal  OovemaeBt  tn  the  Interests  of  ef- 
Aetency.  economy,  and  eei  vice  to  reconsider 
the  matter  and  to  ehoose  a  new  site  in  the 
harbor  area. 

On  February  23  the  same  newspaper 
again  dealt  with  the  issue  in  commenting 
on  an  action  followed  by  an  inaction  on 
the  pait  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners: 

Sao  Bct  Hot  Dzi-katxo 

Our  esteemed  eoUsague  Bynner  Martin  of 
the  San  Pedro  Neww-PUot  took  a  more-ln- 
sorrow-than-ln-angar  look  at  the  Loe  Angeles 
Harbor  Commission  In  his  "Pilot  s  Log"  col- 
unui  this  week.     Martin  wrote: 

"I  got  that  thls-ls-where-I-came-in  feel- 
ing last  week  whan  I  read  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Board  of  Harbor  CommUsloners  bad 
offered  a  free  alts  for  a  $36  million  U.S.  cus- 
tomhouse If  It  la  built  at  the  harbor  itself 
Instead  of  In  the  Los  Angeles  Civic  Center. 

"And  once  again  I  felt  a  litUe  sad  Friday 
afternoon  when  I  learned  that  the  harbor 
commission — under  pressure  from  down- 
town Loe  Angeles  intercets — had  withdrawn 
Its  generous  offer.   •   •   • 

"Harbor  leaders  have  tried  periodically 
for  more  than  30  years  to  win  approval  of  a 
harbcr  location  for  the  customhouse  But 
downtown  Loe  Angeles  Interests  beat  back 
each  attempt." 

Like  Mr.  Martin,  we  feel  sad.  too  But  we 
dont  feel  defeated.  We  feel  the  flight  has 
Just  begun.  This  time,  we  think,  there  Is  an 
excellent  chance  that  logic  will  finally  pre- 
vail and  that  a  harbor  facility — the  custom- 
house— will  finally  be  built  In  the  harbor 
Instead  of  23  miles  Inland  where  It  can  func- 
tion only  by  remote  control. 

During  the  election  campaign,  John  F 
Kennedy  had  much  to  say  about  efficiency  In 
Government,  about  getting  the  most  for  our 
tax  dollars,  about  making  Oovemment  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  It  serves 

The  cu.stomho\j«e  question  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  new  administration  to 
put  Its  brave  words  Into  practice.  Propo- 
nents of  a  civic  center  customhouse,  fearing 
this,  have  called  for  speed  In  approving  the 
unsound  original  plan.  They  would  panic 
the  new  administration  Into  acting  before 
they  have  looked  at  what  they  are  acting  on. 

A  customhouse  23  miles  away  from  the  two 
ports  It  serves  Is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 
It  means  that  Federal  facilities  have  ^o  be 
duplicated  at  the  ports  If  shippers  and  Im- 
porters are  to  get  the  service  they  have  a 
right  to  expect.  It  means  not  one  custom- 
house but  two. 

Suppose  we  stipulate  that  we  will  have 
two  ciistomhoxisea— one  to  do  the  work  and 
the  other  22  miles  Inland  to  fill  up  a  hole  In 
somebody's  civic  center  at  taxpayer  expense. 
We   are   not   only  paying  for   two  custom- 


houses. We  are  paying  added  personnel  and 
administrative  costs.  And  we  are  still  not 
getting  the  service  we  should. 

We  do  not  believe  that,  facing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  budget  deficit,  the  new  adminis- 
tration Is  going  to  build  a  ctistomhouse  for 
everyone  that  wants  one — harbor  or  Inland. 

Los  Angeles  Is  currently  In  a  mayoralty 
election  campaign.  Undoubtedly,  this  was 
the  factor  that  prevailed  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Conunl.<sion  to  reverse  Itself  on  of- 
fering II  hart>or  customs  site. 

We,  In  Long  Beach  and  In  the  other  harbor 
communities,  do  not  face  this  problem.  We 
can  demand  a  harbor  customs  without  fear 
of  retaliation  by  the  powerful  l.os  Angeles 
Interests.  We  must  carry  the  battle  until 
our  friends  In  Loe  .\nKeles — the  harbor 
c^mml.islun  and  others  .ue  uiice  again  free 
to  speak  what  Is  In  their  hearts 

In  tills  ronnectlon,  we  commend  the  Long 
Beach  Ch;imber  of  Commerce,  the  Long 
Beach  Hiirbor  Com nils.^ loners,  and  the  city 
counci;  who  have  adopted  re««  lutions  In 
favor  of  a  harbor  customhouse  We  urge 
other  groups  to  follow  their  exumpl.". 

F^iriher  li^ht  on  ttie  subject  is  ccm- 
tained  in  the  follow  iiiy  n-.solution 
adopt  'd  February  20  by  the  Long  Beach 
Board  of  Harbor  Commi.s.sioners: 

Whfreas  the  Ixje  Angeles  Ciistonvs  DUlrlct 
serving  the  I^jiig  Bedch-l.oe  A.igeles  h;irtxjr 
area  La  the  faittest- grow  lug  cuatunis  district 
!n  the  Nation,  .'■las  no  udetjuate  customs  fa- 
cilities In  tlie  h.Lrb».)r  aica  an  1  haa  (.uUectPtl 
i«9.746.71J  Hi  the  I:scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1J60,  and 

Whereas  the  port  of  I.on^  Beach.  Calif  .  is 
ui:e  of  the  top-r:inkitig  p<>rt.H  in  the  United 
States,  having  handled  10,.^85  6<iH  tons  of 
cargoea  In  1959  60,  and  conunerce  through 
the  pert  generates  a  sul>stantldi  poriUin  of 
the  w  irkload  of  the  Ia>ii  Angelea  fu.stom* 
Di.strkt.    and 

Whereas  90  percent  or  more  of  the  dis- 
tricts collections  rome  from  the  two  har- 
bors cf  Ixis  Angeles  ar.d  Long  Be>i<:-h  and 
most  of  Its  person.'.el  .r-  ''mploye"!  at  those 
hartxirs;    and 

Whereas  customs  officers  .it  the  port  of 
Long  Beach  and  at  the  p<'rt  of  Los  Angeles 
are  ftlso  called  upon  to  rooperaf  wl'h  other 
Kw-erfnrcement  agenflf's  to  m»"et  the  grow- 
ing menace  of  narcotics  smu^TuMng.   and 

Whf'reiis  the  Cotgres.s  h.is  been  asked  to 
appropriate  fund.s  for  the  constmrtion  of 
a  new  c.istom house  on  a  site  located  In 
downt  >wn  Los  Argeles  22  miles  from  the 
two    h  irbor^:    and 

Where.->..s  this  is  In  opposition  to  proven 
practli^e  at  other  por*s  which  is  to  locate 
custom'?  headquarters  within  the  harbor 
area,  vis'i.illy  within  blocks  of  the  actual  har- 
bor: and 

WhTe.ts  th.e  construction  of  a  Los  An- 
geles ctistomhou.se  on  a  site  22  miles  from 
the  harbor  has  been  protested  by  shippers 
as  causing  undtie  hardship  and  delay  in  their 
transactions  with  US    customs;  and 

Whereas  the  site  and  plans  have  been 
protested  by  southern  California  architects 
and  d  iwntown  Iajs  .Angeles  businessmen  as 
ha\ln^-  lnade<iuate  parking  facilities  and  con- 
tributing to  traffic  congestion  within  the 
downtown  area,    and 

Whereas  con.structl<?n  of  a  customhouse 
23  miles  from  the  harbor  would  mean  that 
Federal  money  would  be  wasted  in  foolish 
and  unnecessary  duplication  of  customs  fa- 
cilities In  the  area  of  the  two  harbors  In 
order  to  perform  necessary  services  Now, 
therefore,    be    It 

Resolved,  That  the  I>ing  Beach  Board  of 
HartK>r  Commissioners  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  disapprove  construc- 
tion of  U3.  customs  offices  In  downtown 
Los  Angeles  and  to  locate  the  new  Federal 
customs  headquau^ers  within  the  harbor  area 


on  a  site  mutually  convenient  to  the  port  of 
Long  Beach  and  the  port  of  Los  Angeles. 
Adopted  February  20.  1961. 

A  similar  position  was  taken  by  the 
Lonir  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  pin- 
pointing available  Federal  land  usable 
for  a  customhouse  building: 

Whereas  the  port  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
handled    10.285,868  tons  of  cargoes   In   fiscal 

year  1959  60,  r.nd  conunerce  through  the 
Port  generates  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
workload  of  the  Los  Angeles  Customs  Dis- 
trict,  and 

Whereas  the  Los  Angeles  Customs  District 
Is  the  fa.'itest  growing  customs  district  In 
the  Nation  and  collected  $89,748,713  In  the 
n.srnl   ye.u-  ending  June  30,   1960;    and 

Whereas  90  percent  or  more  of  the  dis- 
trict's collection.^  come  from  the  two  har- 
bors of  l-'js  .AUi-eles  and  Liong  Beach  and 
mfiht  of  Its  personnel  are  employed  at  those 
harbirs;   and 

Whereas  customs  officers  at  the  port  of 
I-ons;  Beach  and  at  the  port  of  Los  Angeles 
.o-e  als<i  called  up<.n  to  cooperate  with  other 
1  iw  enforcement  agencies  to  meet  the  grow- 
las?  menace  of  narcotics  smuggling:   and 

Whereas  the  Cor^gress  has  been  asked  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  customliouse  on  a  site  located  In  down- 
towi  Los  Angeles.  22  miles  from  the  two 
harbors,  and 

Wherea.s  this  U  In  opposition  to  proven 
jxroctice  at  other  ports  which  Is  to  locate 
customs  headquarters  within  the  harbor 
■wia.  u.sually  w.lhln  blocks  of  the  actual 
luu'l>^>^,  and 

Wherwis  t)\e  construction  of  a  Los  An- 
geles cuiUimhou.se  on  a  site  22  mUes  from 
the  harl>  >r  has  been  protested  by  shippers 
as  causing  undue  hardship  and  delay  In 
their  transactions  with  U  S.  customs;   and 

Whereas  the  site  and  plans  have  been 
prv>tested  by  s.juthern  California  architects 
and  downtown  Los  Angeles  buslneasmen  as 
ha-.  :n.;  Inadequate  parking  facilities  and 
contributing  to  traffic  congestion  within  the 
d<>wnt>)wn  area,  and 

Whereas  construction  of  a  custotnbouse  23 
miles  from  the  harbor  would  mean  that  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  wasted  In  ftx>lish  and 
unnecessary  duplication  of  customs  facili- 
ties In  the  area  of  the  twin  harbors  In  order 
to   perform   necessary  services;    and 

Whereas  the  board  of  harbor  commission- 
ers of  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  has  Indicated 
Us  desire  to  have  the  new  customhouse 
located  In  the  harbor  area:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Beach  Chamber 
of  Commerce  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
Unlt*^!  States  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  disapprove  construction  of 
a  U  fl  Customs  Building  In  downtown  Los 
AoReles  and  to  locate  the  new  federal  cus- 
tonns  headquarters  within  the  harbor  area 
on  a  site  mutually  ctmvenlent  to  the  port  of 
Long  Beach  and  the  port  of  Los  Angeles;  and 

That  Reeves  Field,  Terminal  Island,  Los 
.Angeles,  presently  under  lease  to  the  US. 
Navy  by  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  offers  the 
most  convenient  location  for  both  ports;  and 

T^at  the  Federal  Government  be  urged  to 
locate  the  new  customs  building  and  customs 
district  headquarters  on  Reeves  Field,  Ter- 
minal Island,  Loe  Angeles 

On  many  occasions  in  the  past  I  have 
complained  of  the  Illoglc  of  placing  the 
cu.stomhouse  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
A  sample  Is  the  following  item  carried  in 
the  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  on  April 
8,  1960: 

HosMEX  Skkks  Long  Bbach  VS. 

CnSTOMHOUBC 

(By  Bill  Broom) 
Washington. — Representative    Ckaio   Hob- 
MEK,  Republican,  of  Long  Beach,  today  urged 

the    Government    to   switch   the   site   of   Its 
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$40  million  customhouse  and  offlce  build- 
ing from  Loe  Angeles  Civic  Center  to  Long 
Beach. 

"Construction  downtown  would  be  a  costly 
mistake  and  create  traffic  and  paiklng  prob- 
lems which  could  be  avoided  In  Long  Bmch," 
he  said. 

HosMEs  askcKl  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, houfickeeplng  agency  for  the  Oot- 
ernment.  to  acknowledge  its  error  In  choice 
of  building  Bites  and  start  converting  Its 
plans  for  construction  near  the  harbor. 
There  was  no  immediate  reply  from  ftanklln 
Ploete,  GSA  Administrator. 

The  congresaman'B  proposal  resulted  from 
a  protest  by  southern  California  architects. 
They  complained  there  are  no  prorlalons  for 
off-street  parking  at  the  new  building.  The 
architects  askixi  congressional  help  in  ob- 
tiUnlng  funds  for  parking  spaces  at  the  dTle 
center  site. 

However,  HosMn  estimated  1.600  iwirMng 
spaces  would  be  required  to  conform  with 
the  city's  floor  space/parking  space  ground 
rules.  He  said  these  would  cost  $2  mil- 
lion to  build,  plus  another  $1  million  far 
land  acquisition.  That  would  add  8  percent 
to  the  building's  eetlmated  cost. 

As  an  alternative,  the  Long  Beach  Ooo- 
gressman  proposed  that  GSA  discard  its  plans 
to  build  "at  the  already  densely  impacted, 
downtown,  smof -harassed  Los  Angeles  Civle 
Center." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  city  of  Long  Beach 
has  Indicated  Its  willingness  to  provide  a 
Bite  In  the  harlsor  area.  This  would  plaos 
the  customhouse  convenient  to  Long 
and  Los  Angel*i»  Harbors  within  easy 
of  freeways,  he  said. 

"Failure  to  provide  civic  center  parking 
would  create  new  traffic  problems  there  ap- 
proaching dlsnstrous  conditions."  Hobmbi 
said. 

"In  short."  he  told  Floete,  "there  Is  really 
no  good  reason  why  this  building  should 
have  been  prc^Kieed  (for  civic  center).  Tlisrs 
are  good  and  substantial  reasons  why  it 
should  be  located  outside  downtown  Loe  An- 
geles. It  Is  not  too  late  to  remedy  the  mis- 
take." 

The  Congreesnukn  suggested  there  might 
even  be  a  money  saving.  The  downtown 
site  could  be  dlspoeed  of  at  a  profit  to  the 
Federal  Goverrunent.  and  the  new  site  "im- 
doubtedly  woud  be  less  expensive."  the  Con- 
gressman said. 

Notwithstanding  the  numeroiu  vp' 
peals  by  myself  and  others  tor  the  sensi- 
ble location  of  this  facility,  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  been  ada- 
mant in  its  position  all  customs  busi- 
ness in  this  ai'ea  shall  be  conducted  only 
after  those  dealing  wltli  the  offlce  have 
been  preconditioned  for  submission  by 
traveling  22  miles  through  Los  Angeles 
traffic.  Whether  the  perils  of  the  sea 
are  equal  to  the  perils  of  the  44  miles 
round  trip  between  the  harbor  and 
downtown  Las  Angeles  remain  to  be  seen. 
It  is  my  himible  Judgment,  having  ex- 
perienced the  violence  of  the  North  At- 
lantic in  winter  and  the  hurricanes  of 
the  Pacific  Ptir  East  as  well  as  Los  An- 
geles traffic,  life  and  property  is  safer 
on  any  of  the  oceans  than  on  the  streets 
of  that  city. 

Mr.  HOFI^AN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barry]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  issues  be- 


fore the  87th  Congress.  All  of  us  agree 
that  more  of  our  people  need  to  be  given 
a  better  education.  The  question  is  Just 
how  this  should  be  done.  Some  urge 
that  through  massive  amounts  of  money 
raised  by  Federal  taxes  the  more  pros- 
perous States  should  aid  the  less  pros- 
perous for  new  school  construction  and 
Increased  teachers'  salaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  people  fear  that  this 
may  lead  eventually  to  Federal  control 
of  our  school  systems  in  every  State. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  equality  of 
opportunity  between  the  private  and  the 
public  school  systems  in  our  country. 

All  of  these  controversial  matters  will 
be  studied  and  debated  during  the  next 
few  months  in  the  Congress,  the  question 
being  "How  can  we  aid  our  schools  fairly 
and  without  Federal  domination  of  our 
educational  system?" 

There  are  two  proposals  which  I  would 
like  to  make.  These  are  not  intended 
to  be  a  substitute  for  such  a  program 
as  the  Congress  may  choose  to  establish. 
These  proposals  are  intended  to  be  two 
ways  in  which  our  schools  may  be  helped 
with  very  little  Federal  cost  and  without 
the  dangers  of  Federal  control  or  unfair 
favoritism. 

At  present  colleges  have  second-class 
mailing  privileges.  Many  secondary  and 
elementary  school  officials  have  written 
to  me  asking  why  this  privilege  should 
be  proper  for  public  and  private  colleges 
but  not  for  pubUc  and  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  There  appears  to 
be  no  valid  reason  for  this  discrimina- 
tion. Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill,  H.R.  4975,  to  permit  the  entry  and 
mailing  as  second-class  mail  of  publica- 
tions of  elementary  and  secondary  insti- 
tutions of  learning: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4355(a)  of  title  39  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  immedi- 
ately following  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (9)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
of  such  period  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph  (10)  : 

"(10)  by  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
elementary  or  secondary  institution  of  learn- 
ing or  Its  administrative  or  governing  body". 

This  is  one  method  whereby  our 
schools  may  be  helped  at  very  small 
cost  to  the  Government,  witliout  danger 
of  Federal  controls  and  imipartially  as 
between  the  public  and  pri^•ate  schools 
of  the  Nation. 

My  second  proposal  concerns  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  young  people  are  pre- 
vented from  going  to  college  because 
their  parents  cannot  afford  it.  If  this 
Nation  wishes  to  maintain  world  leader- 
ship this  must  cease  to  be  so.  Also,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  education  should  be 
open  to  all  and  its  advanced  stages 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  few  with 
sufficiently  wealthy  parents.  Among 
middle  income  families  80  percent  hope 
to  send  their  children  to  college  but  only 
half  of  these  ever  do.  The  average  cost 
of  college  education,  $1,550  per  year  for 
each  child,  is  a  little  too  much  for  such 
people.     Some  families  can  just  barely 


afford  it,  others  cannot.  With  moderate 
assistance,  most  in  this  income  bracket 
could  afford  it. 

Therefore  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill,  H.R.  4976,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  income  for  tui- 
tion expenses  paid  by  him  for  the  edu- 
cation of  himself,  his  spouse,  or  any  of 
his  dependents. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Indi- 
viduals) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  218.  TumoN  Expenses. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  any  amounts  paid  during  the 
taxable  year  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  tuition, 
at  an  educational  Institution,  of  the  taxpayer 
or  of  any  other  Individual  with  respect  to 
whom  the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  for  such  year 
to  an  exemption  under  section  161. 

"(b)  Educational  iNSTmrrioN  Dkitnkd. — 
The  term  'educational  Institution'  means 
only  a  public  or  private  educational  Insti- 
;.ution — 

"(1)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  In  at- 
tendance at  the  place  where  Its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on;  and 

"(2)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  are  deductible  under  section  170," 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VII 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec.  218.  Tuition  Expenses." 

Sec.  2.  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(7)  TurriON  expenses. — The  deduction 
allowed  by  section  218." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1960. 

This  legislation  would  broaden  the 
educational  base  of  our  Nation  without 
danger  of  Federal  controls,  with  very 
small  cost  to  the  Government  and  im- 
partially among  all  the  schools  of  the 
country. 

Many  schools  have  urged  these  pro- 
posals. They  are  sound  and  of  great 
merit.  I  hope  that  the  subcommittees 
to  which  these  bills  are  referred  will  give 
them  careful  study  and  that  they  will  be 
incorporated  into  that  body  of  legisla- 
tion to  improve  education  in  the  United 
States  wWch  will  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation to  make  permanent  certain  provi- 
sions of  school  impact  legislation,  known 
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as  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  which  are 
belns  threatened  by  a  recent  Executive 
proposal. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  so-called  Im- 
pact legislation  was  Intetxled  as  a  tem- 
porary means  of  assisting  school  districts 
in  areas  affected  by  heavy  concentration 
of  Federal  woiters.  it  is  evident  that  the 
formula  used  to  determine  Federal  im- 
pact has  worked  satisfactorily  and  should 
became  pennanent  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  general 
concept  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  ohllgatlon  to  communities  and 
areas  in  which  It  creates  problems,  such 
as  overcrowding  of  schools  and  overtax- 
ing of  local  oommunity  services.  The 
Federal  Ctovemment  should  be  willing  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  at  least  partial  res- 
titution fw  the  costs  incurred  by  Fed- 
eral activity. 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  have  worked 
remarkably  well  In  areas  where  Federal 
impact  occurs,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  a  pennanent  extension  of  this 
commendable  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
control. 


NATO  AND  NUCLEAK  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLUNo).  XTbder  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMxal  Is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
ceived as  a  shield  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Western  Elurope.  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  h&s  proved  a 
highly  efTecilve  instrument  for  the 
purposa 

Constantly  from  its  inception  NATO 
has  faced  changing  conditions  within  its 
own  orbit  and  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  threat  against  which  It  guards. 
Flexible  adjustments  to  meet  new  cir- 
cumstances have  been  accomplished  in 
part  by  formal  decisions  and  In  part  by 
hardly  perc^tible  self-generated  evolu- 
tionary changes  In  functions,  organiza- 
tion, and  hardware. 

Undoubtedly,  the  most  .significant  im- 
pacts on  the  NATO  structure  are  result- 
ing from  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  capa- 
bilities by  some  of  the  allies. 

This  followed  emergence  of  Soviet  in- 
tercontinental ballistics  missiles  which 
for  the  first  time  made  direct  and  effec- 
tive attack  on  the  U.S.  homeland  pos- 
sible. Fears  generated  that,  under  the 
threat  of  nuclear  ICBM  retaliation,  the 
United  States  now  misht  be  deterred 
from  fulfilling  its  obiitiation.s  to  NATO 
in  the  event  of  Soviet  armed  a^jTression 
against  Western  Europe.  These  became 
translated  into  desires  both  for  reas.sur- 
ance  and  for  a  larger  role  by  NATO  na- 
tions in  nuclear  weaponry.  Political 
reality  required  response  to  the  desires, 
irrespective  of  the  invalidity  of  the  fears, 
upon  which  they  were  founded. 

Wisely  or  unwisely,  it  primarily  took 
the  form  of  furnishing  nuclear  capabili- 
ties, to  many  of  the  allies  after  amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Act  In 
the  summer  of  1958.  The  changed  law 
still  did  not  permit  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear warheads  by  turning  them  over  to 
non-US.    posseagion.     But    it    did    au- 


thorize deployment  of  U.S.  nuclear  war- 
heads in  custody  of  U.S.  detachments 
to  allied -operated  delivery  systems.  This 
permits  ready  mating  of  warheads  and 
missiles  or  manned  aircraft  into  oper- 
able weapons  systems  on  the  Joint  con- 
currence of  the  United  States  and  the 
user  nation. 

Implementation  has  followed  by  actual 
assignment  of  the  US.  custodial  units 
and.  In  many  cases,  also  furnishing  the 
missiles  or  aircraft  delivery  units  under 
the  military  assistance  program.  Pro- 
cedurally these  arrangements  have  been 
concluded  on  a  bilateral  basis  with  In- 
dividual NATO  governments.  Sub- 
stantively their  principal  effects  have 
been  upon  NATO  itself.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  one  of  the  weapons  systems 
involved,  intermediate-range  ballistic 
missiles,  the  entire  strategic  concept  of 
N.^TO  has  been  called  up  for  serious  re- 
evaluatlon.  This  stems  from  the  dis- 
tinction between  strategic  and  tactical 
weapons  systems. 

In  one  sense,  this  distinction  has  been 
blurred  out  where  nuclear  warheads  are 
Involved  because  their  destructive  power 
is  so  vast.  In  another  sense.  It  remalr."^. 
notwith.standing  them.  If  the  range  of 
a  weapons  system's  delivery  unit  Is 
looked  at. 

Cannons,  mortars,  and  even  missiles 
with  ranges  of  a  few  hundred  miles  are 
still  within  the  limits  of  the  battlefield 
under  modem  warfare  conditions.  With 
or  without  nuclear  warheads  they  re- 
main within  the  definition  of  tactical 
weapons  systems  In  NATO  hands  in 
Europe  they  are  incapable  of  striking 
Into  the  Soviet  heartland.  Even  though 
they  may  cause  Soviet  planners  to  think 
several  times  before  mltlating  armed  ag- 
gression, they  do  not  constitute  retalia- 
tory weapons  pos:ng  a  strategic  deter- 
rent. On  the  same  reasonin;:,  the  tac- 
tical definition  also  applies  to  nuclear 
armed  antiaircraft  mis-siles  in  N.'\TO 
hands. 

NATO's  mamitxl  '.stnkL- "  aircraft  on 
European  bases  are  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent category.  On  one-way  mLssIons 
they  would  be  capable  of  .striking  some 
taryet  in  the  Soviet  heartland.  But  for 
an  practical  purposes  tiiey  are  tactical 
-systems,  not  stratetiic  ones.  They  lack 
ability  to  penetrate  the  heartland  with 
sufficient  fuel  to  guarantee  success  of  a 
mission  or,  perhaps,  to  penetrate 
through  Soviet  fighter  and  missile  de- 
fences at  all.  In  this  they  fail  to  meet 
two  fundamental  criteria  of  adequate 
strategic  .system.s.  Nor  with  any  realism 
can  the  Soviet.s  fear  them  as  p^^sink' 
danger  of  a  f^rst-strike  attack  against 
them.  Hnurs  of  flight  time  under  condi- 
tions of  100  percent  certainty  cf  detec- 
tion and  opportunity  for  interception 
would  be  involved.  At  most  the.se 
manned  aircraft  are  capable  of  tactical 
interdiction  mi.ssions  In  satellite  t^^rrl- 
tory  after  a  Soviet  attack  occurs  They 
strategic,  not  tactical,  weaixjns. 

The  net  effect  of  adding  the  foregoing 
nuclear  capable  weapons  systems  to 
NATO  ha.s  been  to  give  reassurance  of 
continued  US.  allegiance  to  the  alliance 
and  to  strengthen  considerably  the 
NATO  .shield.  It  has  raised  no  basic  new 
questions  regarding  the  strattgic  role  of 


NATO   or  has   it   created   an   offensive 
potential  of  any  believable  threat  to  the 
U.S.SJi. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  aof  t-baaed, 

liquid-fueled  intermediate-range  ballis- 
tic missiles.  With  nuclear  capabilities 
in  the  1.500-mile  range,  these  clearly  are 
strategic,  not  tactical  weapons. 

Tactical  nuclear  weapons  systems 
iiaving  met  all  needs,  it  is  incomprehen- 
sible that  strategic  weapons  systems  of 
this  nature  should  be  deployed  before 
a  thorough  evaluation  and  decision 
whether  NATO  should  assume  strategic 
deterrence  responsibilities  at  all.  If  it 
should.  It  is  even  more  Incomprehensible 
that  multi-million-dollar  liquid-fueled 
missile  systems  so  patently  inadequate 
for  Uie  purpose  could  rationally  be  as- 
signed to  execute  them. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  a  broad  review 
of  the  entire  military  strategy  of  NATO 
IS  being  sought  by  most  NATO  govern- 
ments. The  polite  excuse  for  the  re- 
evaluation  la  the  U.S.  offer  regarding 
Polaris  missiles  made  last  December  at 
the  NATO  Ministerial  Council  meeting 
But  its  real  roots  are  in  the  incredible 
events  just  described  preceding  it  which 
pushed  NATO  into  the  deterrent  busi- 
ness via  the  back  door.  The  sooner  the 
broad  review  is  made,  the  better  for  all 
concerned.  It  necessarily  involves  one, 
and  possibly  two.  decisions: 

First,  should  NATO  assume  any  strate- 
gic deterrent  responsibilities  at  all?  and. 
Second,   if  so,   what  nuclear  capable 
weapons  system  or  systems  are  appro- 
priate? 

Ans-.ver  to  these  questions  requires  un- 
derstanding of  what  strategic  deterrent 
capability  means  and  what  It  does  not 
mean.  Most  of  all  It  does  not  mean  an 
ability  to  strike  firbt.  Its  whole  purpose 
is  to  deter  a  potential  enemy  from  strik- 
ing first.  Thi;s  means  believable  capabil- 
ity of  surviving  the  enemy's  first  strike 
and  hitting  back  with  such  unacceptable 
devai.tation  that  he  is  deterred  from 
striking  in  the  first  place. 

In  sliort.  deterrent  capability,  to  be  be- 
lievable, must  possess  poet  first-strike 
capability  to  make  and  communicate  a 
decision  to  retahate  plus  adequate  sur- 
viving weapons  to  penetrate  to  and  de- 
stroy programed  enemy  targets. 

Soft  deterrent  systems  on  Europe's 
land  areas  in  close  range  of  tlie  Soviet 
Union  simply  do  not  meet  these  criteria. 
This  IS  true  whether  they  are  in  our  own 
\\asicU  or  in  NATO's  or  based  on  the 
independent  nuclear  capability  of  an  ally 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Inescar>- 
able  is  the  fact  that  they  are  close,  cheap, 
and  easy  for  the  potential  enemy's  In- 
tensive and  highly  accurate  surprise 
first-strike  capability  to  destroy. 

The  additional  folly  and  illusion  of 
liquid-fueled  IRUMs  in  NATO  hands  as 
supiMxsedly  deterrent  weapons  is  that 
they  sit  hke  ducks  during  long  count- 
down periods  on  soft,  exposed  pads 
Short  distances  make  attack  warning 
times  so  small  that  launching  them  be- 
fore destruction  would  be  all  but  impos- 
sible. Any  serious  thought  of  their  sur- 
vival for  use  as  second -strike  deterrent 
weapons  is  so  irrational  thiat  unless  they 
appear  to  the  Soviets  as  provocatively 
deployed    for    a   calculated    first    strike 
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against  them,  they  must  appear  as  mon- 
uments to  the  stupidity  of  the  strategists 
who  placed  them  there.  In  the  first 
case,  they  encoiirage  a  Soviet  first  strike 
on  the  theory  that  the  risk  of  not  pre- 
empting the  initiative  would  be  greater 
than  the  risk  of  striking  first  and  ac- 
cepting the  consequent  damage.  In  the 
second  case,  they  invite  a  Soviet  first 
strike  on  the  theory  the  West's  military 
strategists  are  so  incomp^«nt  that  vic- 
tory would  be  easy. 

Wltliout  reference  to  particular  deter- 
rent missile  weapons  systems  there  are 
two  command  decision  difficulties  in- 
herent in  NATO  bearing  on  whether  it 
should  assume  deterrent  responsibili- 
ties. These  are  (a)  a  delay  factor  of 
unknown  magnitude  arising  from  the 
number  of  authorities  who  must  consent; 
and  (b)  a  delay  before  firing  a  missile. 
which  once  launched  cannot  be  stopped, 
to  positively  determine  the  enemy's  in- 
tention in  order  to  avoid  accidental  war. 
It  Is  technically  feasible  to  reduce  Ix^ 
these  delay  factors,  bat  they  cannot  be 
entirely  eliminated. 

All  this  fails  to  add  up  to  a  conclusive 
argimient  against  NATO  countries  pos- 
sessing an  Independent  capability  to 
deter  an  all-out  attack  oo  ttiemsdves. 
This  would  be  useful  if  it  can  be  financed 
without  diverting  eziwndttures  on  even 
more  critical  needs  for  conventional 
forces  to  deter  or  if  necessary  figlit  and 
win  a  limited  war.  It  also  is  feasible  in 
terms  of  the  above-mentioned  Polaris 
missile  offer,  involving  pooible  purchase 
by  NATO  of  upward  of  100  of  the  solid- 
fueled  missiles  and  the  flm^gnmrnt  of 
five  UJ3.  atomic  submarines  carrying  an- 
other 80  of  them  to  the  NATO  «■>**« w»^Ty^ 
Of  coxirse.  UjB.  naval  units  at  sea 
would  not  constitute  a  NATO  deterrent 
capability  independent  of  the  United 
States,  but  those  purchased  by  NATO 
would.  But  merely  using  than  to  re- 
place liquid-fueled  IRBM's  on  soft- 
launch  pads  would  do  littie  to  ^ve  NATO 
any  real  deterrent  o^jabtUty.  Depkqred 
on  mobile  highway,  railway,  or  river-lane 
carriers,  however,  P(Haris  in  NATO 
hands  would  achieve  greatly  enhanced 
survivability  and  approach  fulfilling  the 
criteria  for  an  effective  deterrent  system. 
Drawbacks  to  such  depkiyment  are  in- 
creased risks  of  accidents,  sabotage,  and 
espionage  aimed  at  nuclear  weapons  de- 
sign information. 

Undoubtedly,  placing  these  Pdarls 
missiles  at  sea  on  NATO  surface  or  sub- 
surface ships  would  be  the  preferable  de- 
ployment. It  would  gjnhmiKif  survivabil- 
ity and  security  to  the  maximum  and 
keep  espionage  problems  to  a  mlnlmuni. 
Additionally,  this  being  the  medium  in 
which  their  location  best  serves  the  de- 
terrent fimctlon.  It  is  correspondlni^ 
the  medium  in  which  their  presence  least 
contributes  to  international  tensions 
This  is  because  accidents  are  less  likely 
and  Soviet  fears  that  they  are  <^V*^^l^tf<^ 
as  first-strike  weapons  by  the  West  are 
less  supportable. 

Thus,  should  it  be  determined  that 
NATO  shall  possess  an  Independent  nu- 
clear deterrent  capability,  there  Is  a 
means  within  the  realm  of  reason  to  ae- 
compUah  it.  But  whatever  Is  the  il»- 
ciskxi.  it  remains  dear  that  Uqold-faelBd 
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IRBM's  in  NATO  hands  are  costly  mis- 
takes which  should  be  remedied  forth- 
with. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  are  many  parallels  between  ICBM's 
and  IRBM's.  Thus  the  argiunents 
against  liquid-fueled  IRBM's  In  NATO 
hands  are  applicable  to  the  liquid-fueled 
ICBM  complexes  in  the  continental 
United  States  established  for  our  own 
strategic  deterrent  purposes.  Whether 
these  complexes  are  soft  or  hardened, 
the  difference  of  the  arguments  is  one 
of  degree  only.  The  United  States  must 
review  its  policies  In  this  regard  with 
the  aim  of  getting  our  missile  capability 
seaborne,  above  or  below  the  surface, 
where  it  can  survive  and  make  our  de- 
terrent strikeback  threat  believable. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

■OAPT   WnXIAJCS  HAS    KAKWXD   KKTIBXlCKIfT 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Michi- 
gan's former  Governor,  currently  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs, Soapy  Williams,  is  on  a  tour  of 
Africa  which  has  not  gone  unnoticed  in 
the  world  press.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
siUT>rlsing.  It  is  difficult  not  to  notice 
Soapy  Williams. 

The  State  Department  already  has 
f  otmd  It  necessary  to  explain  to  the  press 
in  Washington  what  Mr.  Williams  really 
had  in  mind  when  he  sounded  off  in 
Africa.  Mr.  Williams  for  12  years  was 
chief  executive  of  a  once  great  State, 
Michigan,  and  he,  with  significant  as- 
sists from  Walter  Reuther  and  August 
Scholle,  succeeded  in  bringing  Michigan 
to  her  financial  knees. 

I  believe  some  who  are  not  as  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Williams  as  we  In 
Michigan  niiight  misconstrue  his 
speeches  in  Africa,  and  might  also  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  his  attitude  and  con- 
duct to  the  Kennedy  administration,  as- 
suming Mr.  WUliams  to  be  a  bright  and 
shining  apostle  of  the  New  Frontier. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  I.  as  one 
who  has  been  a  constant,  if  somewhat 
unwilling,  witness  of  Mr.  Williams'  per- 
formances over  the  last  decade,  should 
tmdertake  his  defense  and  that  of  the 
administration  in  which  he  was  given. 
in  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  a 
position  of  responsibility  "second  to 
none"  In  what  is  probably  the  most  sen- 
sitive, delicate,  and  potentially  explosive 
area  of  international  affairs. 

I  do  not  believe,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
WnUams  intended  any  slight  to  our 
friends,  who  may  be  attempting  to  deal 
skillfully  with  a  very  sticky  situation. 
I  do  not  believe  he  Intended  to  intervene 
and  dictate  to  Africans,  black  or  white, 
how  their  destiny  should  be  worked  out. 
He  Just  had  an  unfortunate  lajjMe — he 
thoogbt  be  ^ras  still  campaigning  In 
Ifieblgan.  "For  12  years  be  wore  the 
mantle  of  the  thtimpion  ot  the  dowi^ 


trodden  and  shook  his  fists  at  the  evil 
businessmen  and  vested  Interests. 

I  Uiink  Mr.  WUUams'  Intentions  were 
the  best  in  the  world — he  simply  and  sin- 
cerely  wished  to  assure  the  underpriv- 
ileged and  underdeveloped  areas  of  Af- 
rica of  the  deep  and  abiding  concern  of 
the  new  administration  in  their  welfare. 

That  Mr.  Williams'  choice  of  words 
may  have  been  unfortunate  may  possibly 
be  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  hla  former 
Incomparable  pr^ss  agent,  Paul  Weber, 
who,  for  a  decade,  successfully  portrayed 
"Soapy"  as  the  knight  In  shining  armor 
tilting  unceasingly,  even  though  un- 
productlvely,  with  the  Republican  Mich- 
igan Legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  the  common  man. 

But  I  assure  my  colleagues,  and  also 
our  friends  abroad,  that  Mr.  Williams 
meant  no  harm.  His  ideals  and  his  ob- 
jectives are  laudatory.  Nor  should  the 
New  Frontier  be  blackened  by  one  un- 
fortunate lapse  of  Michigan's  lirepres- 
slble  former  Governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Williams  has  made 
great  progress.  It  took  him  12  years 
to  wreck  Michigan.  It  only  took  him  1 
month  to  wreck  our  African  relations. 
Has  he  not  made  his  contribution  to  pub- 
lic service  and  earned  retirement? 

I  include  the  following  articles  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

(From  th«  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb. 

33,  1061) 

Williams  STATSMnrr  InsM  Bouth  AmcA 

(By  John  Hugheg) 

Capb  Town. — BourcM  clOM  to  the  whlt« 
Nationallat  Oovemment  of  South  Africa  are 
indicating  mounting  concern  over  the  ap- 
parent new  policy  of  the  Kennedy  admlnl«- 
tratlon  toward  South  Africa. 

Touching  off  the  concern  wa«  the  speech 
in  Nairobi  this  week  of  the  new  American 
Aaalatant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs, a.  Menneti  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  is 
reported  as  saying  that  the  African  people 
should  have  self-determination  at  the  speed 
they  want  It,  "and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
that  is  true  of  the  Rhodeeian  Federation  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa." 

The  pro-Oovpmment  Cape  Town  newnpftper 
EMe  Burger  calls  Thut»day  for  a  strong  South 
African  protest  to  the  UJ?.  Ofjvernmcnt.  It 
says  In  an  editorial.  "Williams  U  kne/wn  in 
America  for  his  ac^grcs^ive  liberalism  In  re- 
gard to  race  relations." 

THBKK  OaJBCTIONa   LMTXD 

EMe  Burger  says  Mr.  Wllliama  has  started 
his  African  tour  with  a  policy  statement 
which  creates  "the  Impreaelon  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  tackle  the  formldahle  probl(!ms  of 
Africa  on  the  same  level  as  he  handled  the 
Negro  vote  in  Detroit  (during  the  American 
presidential  election)." 

The  paper  lists  three  main  f>b)ectlons  to 
the  Williams  pronouncement  The  effect  of 
hlj  speech,  it  says.  Is  to  pour  "oil  rm  the 
flames  of  a  black  Imperialism — a  drive  toward 
black  dotninatton  that  Is  strong  and  dan- 
gerous enouirh  without  hf^nt;  enc<-/ura«;ed 
recklessly  In  this  wsy«-1>y  an  American 
spokesman." 

Secondly.  It  says,  every  thinking  We«^.«Tner 
recogniaca  that  the  tempo  at  self -deter  mi. na- 
tion desired  by  the  moat  Impatient  black 
leaders  la  too  rapid  to  Insure  tlte  mainte- 
nance at  civilized  standards;  yet.  saya  the  pa>- 
per.  Mr.  Williams  has  approrad  such  a  tempo. 

Third,  says  Die  Burger.  Mr.  WlUlamr 
gravest  mlctaae  le  that  he  esprMaly  applies 
"an  tfacae  mlaoonceptlonsr'  to  the  federa- 
tion askd  Soiath  Atriem,  the  latter  eoantrf 
being  a  sovereign  state  which  luis  Just  «» 
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much  light  ••  the  United  States  to  be  In- 
cenaed  by  attanpta  to  have  tta  Internal 
policies  prescrtlMd  for  It. 

"Tolembl*  South  African-American  rela- 
tions can  hardly  be  continued  on  the  basis 
of  such  an  attitude,  and  we  hope  that  this 
fact  wUi  be  brought  home  forcibly  to  the 
American  Oovemment." 

CALLB)   ZaaXSPONSIBLX 

In  the  Senate,  or  upper  parliamentary 
house.  Wedneaday  afternoon  Senator  Jan  H. 
Grobler,  one  of  the  government's  spokesmen 
and  specialists  on  African  affairs,  delivered  a 
biting  attack  on  Mr.  Williams  Mr  Grob- 
ler said  that  a  more  "unrealistic  and  reck- 
less approach  to  conditions  in  Africa  "  was 
unimaginable. 

Ut.  Grobler  attacked  the  Williams  state- 
ment as  Irresponsible  and  shortsighted  and 
said  the  outcocne  would  be  nothing  less 
than  the  encouragement  of  the  most  ex- 
tremist African  leaders  because  it  was  their 
motto  which  lir.  Williams  now  supported — 
namely.   "Africa   for   the   Africans  • 

Ut.  Grobler  said  people  like  Mr  Williams 
should  stop  their  hypocrisy  and  give  their 
attention  rather  to  racial  dissension  in  the 
United  States.  "They  must  stop  trying  to 
get  the  good  wtll  of  the  Africans  by  echoing 
Moscow,"  he  said. 

He  declared  the  time  had  come  to  say 
straight  from  the  shoulder  that  the  white 
community  In  South  Africa  had  Just  as 
much  right  to  existence  as  an  independent 
nation  as  the  Americans  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

(Prom   the   Washington   Evening   star.   Feb 
34,    19«1| 

Williams  in    Avbica    Raises    Eyebrows 
(By    Crosby    S.    Noyesi 

Paris. — It  may  be  out  of  consideration  for 
the  new  administration  that  very  little  has 
appeared  In  the  papers  here  about  what 
Mennen  Williams  has  had  to  say  in  the 
course  of  his  first  tour  of  Africa  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

Even  so,  there  has  been  more  than  enough 
to  raise  eyebrows  and  tempers  on  two  conti- 
nents. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  seems,  has  been  missing 
no  opportunity  to  proclaim  the  bold  new 
Kennedy  policy  of  "Africa  for  the  Africans." 

According  to  the  London  Times,  he  started 
off  a  visit  to  Nairobi  this  week  by  declaring 
that  Africans  should  have  self-determina- 
tion, free  from  pressures  of  the  cold  war.  at 
the  speed  at  which  they  wanted  It.  He 
added:  "So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  Is 
true  of  the  Rhodeslan  Federation  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa." 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  agree  basically  with  what  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says  but  who  would  deny  to  the  death 
his  right  to  say  It.  There  are  others  who 
would  classify  his  remarks  as  a  kind  of  well- 
meant  but  specious  formula  which,  when 
applied  to  delicate  and  complicated  situa- 
tions, can  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 

The  two  points  of  view  are  not  entirely 
contradictory.  If  Mr.  Williams  is  in  Africa 
to  win  votes,  "Africa  for  Africans"  is  a  fine 
phrase — neat,  punchy,  and  wonderfully  sim- 
ple. Coming  from  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  however.  It  Is  neither  a  policy  nor  a 
legitimate  expression  of  sympathy.  At  its 
most  Innocuous  It  Is  an  electioneering  slogan. 
And  In  many  parts  of  Africa  today  It  Is  a 
battle  cry. 

DAMOnOTTS     rOKMULA 

It  la  a  formula,  fiurthermore,  which  re- 
duces the  whole  problem  of  Africa  to  Its 
simplest  and  most  dangerous  proportions: 
Black  against  white  and  "nationalists" 
against  "colonlallats." 

In  situations  where  moderation  and  re- 
straint are  Indispensable  It  hardens  positions 
on  both  Bides  and  leaves  little  ground  for 
a  workable  agreement  between  the  two 
communities. 
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Mr  WllUiun.s  for  example.  brou({tit  up  the 
case  of  the  RhiKlesl.*n  Feder.itlmi  For  the 
past  2  week.s  Ivondmi  hits  been  the  scene 
of  unhappy  wrHngllnK  over  the  terms  of  a 
constitution  for  Northern  Rluxlesla  where  a 
community  of  72.000  Europeiins  Uvea  among 
an  African  population  of  2.250  000  Caught 
between  the  extreme  demands  of  African 
nationalist  leaders  and  the  unshakenble  ob- 
stinacy of  the  white  community,  the  British 
Government  h.-us  t>e«<ii  trying  earnestly  U) 
work  out  a  rompromLse  solution 

The  effort  .to  far  h.is  failed  B.ith  sides 
have  angrily  rejected  the  British  sug)?e«tiona 
amid  talk  of  violence  and  secession  Unle.ss 
a  new  effort  at  conciliation  c;in  be  quickly 
launched,  a  situation  frlghtcnlMKly  similar 
to  the  tragedy  of  Algeria  could  easily  de- 
velop 

FEAR      MLSCALCVL\TION 

Or  t.ike  the  case  of  Algeria,  itself  After 
nearly  7  years  of  futile  and  bloody  fight- 
ing It  now  seems  that  a  con^promlse  s.<luilon 
may  be  in  sight  If  so.  it  will  be  a  com- 
promise of  reiisonable  men  .steering  a  cnume 
between  extremists  on  txjth  sides  in  which 
the  rlgh'.«  of  botli  communities  are  pro- 
tected But  It  has  taken  7  bitter  years 
to  produce  the  first  glimmerings  of  sanity 
and  hope  And  the  sn.. sliest  mlsculculatlon 
could  still  be  fatal 

Or  If  anyone  needs  to  be  reminded,  there 
Is  als<3  the  example  of  the  Congo  The  price 
for  yielding  to  the  explosive  force  of  African 
nationalism  is  a  prlre  which  is  paid  very 
largely  by  the  .Africans  tiiemselves  If  self- 
determlnatlun  ever  is  to  bec<^me  a  reality  in 
the  Congo,  it  will  mast  certainly  not  be  at 
the  speed  whl<"h  natlonillst  leaders  there 
demanded  of  Belgium  And  the  wisdom  of 
urging  similar  experiments  elsewhere  may  be 
open  to  doubt 

In  all  of  these  cases,  s!i:)Rans  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  understanding  and  restraint  For 
a  continent  In  revolution,  the  Interests  of  the 
West  are  clearly  best  served  by  the  orderly 
transition  which  has  already  taken  place  In 
most  of  the  former  colonial  areas  Blind  re- 
sistance to  change  and  precipitous  capitula- 
tion represent  equal  dangers  The  f^res  of 
African  nationalism  are  too  h(jt  already  to 
require  additional   fanning 

These  are  the  things  which  Europenns  who 
live  with  the  problem  of  Africa  have  learned 
the  hard  way  over  a  perUxl  of  years  They 
are  clear  enough  tcj  the  wisest  of  the  African 
leaders  Even  clearer,  perhaps,  than  they 
are  to  Mr    Williams,  himself. 

AntiCAN  P.*j>ER  Attacks  Williams. 

"Do-Goooras" 

(By  Warren  Unna) 

Kampala,  Uganda,  February  23  — It  Is  one 
thing  to  wish  the  people  of  Africa  Godspeed 
in  their  Independence  and  another  not  to 
offend  the  British  colonials  who  believe  they 
have  had  enough  exj)erlence  U-)  know  bebt 

a  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  African  Affairs,  found  that  out 
today  He  had  a  surprise  50th  birthday 
present  on  awakening  this  morning  An 
editorial  In  the  East  African  Standard  which 
expressed  Its  reluctance  to  tell  him  to  hop 
"the  first  available  plane  back  to  America," 
but  nevertheless  declaimed  about  "the  loose 
patter  ajad  idle  fancies  of  do-gooders  who 
step  from  one  plane,  which  is  real,  onto 
another  plane,  which  to  them  Is  unknown, 
and  straightaway  produce  the  answer. 
Last  week  it  was  guns,  this  week  it  is 
butter." 

MISTAKE    INDICATED 

It  was  8U1  a  mistake — or  so  Williams  tried 
to  convey. 

On  arriving  Tuesday  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
the  "Mayfalr"  of  British  East  Africa,  Wil- 
liams told  a  press  conference  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  looked  upon  "Africa  for 
the   Africans"  and  that  "the  people  of  Af- 


rica •  •  *  should  set  both  the  pace  and  ob- 
jectives "  of  their  own  Independence.  He 
added  that  this  philosophy  held  true  for 
the  Rhodesias  and  the  Union  of  South  Af- 
rica as  well 

Cables  started  pouring  In  from  various 
V  a.  Embassies  In  Africa:  Did  Wllllama'  re- 
marks herald  a  new  administration  policy 
or  was  he  misquoted' 

At  his  farewell  press  conference  In  Nairobi 
this  morning  the  veteran  politician  said  he 
hiid  been  misunderstood 

■The  editors  didn't  get  It  1  was  using 
Africans'  in  the  generic,  the  American, 
sense  Of  course  It  Included  white  Africans 
and  the  Asians  as  well  *  •  •  We  may  have 
our  feelings  about  this  |  nationalism!  but 
we  certainly  art  not  going  out  to  impcjse  our 
opinlcns  on  (>iher  people  " 

PRAISES    COOPERATION 

Wllllanvs  then  went  out  of  his  way  to  com- 
pliment both  the  British  administrators  in 
the  crown  colony  of  Kenya  and  the  Euro- 
pean. Asian,  and  African  politicians  now 
running  for  election 

■'This  wicket  is  being  properly  tended.  ' 
he  declared  in  praising  the  cooperative  move 
toward  Kenya's  Independence. 

He  added  that  he  thought  their  efforts 
represented  a  "tremendously  refreshing  ob- 
ject lesson"  for  the  Congo 

All  this  was  In  Kenya's  magnificently 
modern  capital  of  Nairobi  where  Williams 
concluded  a  2-day   visit  this  morning. 

This  afternoon  when  he  arrived  here  In 
Kampola.  capital  of  Uganda  and  the  fifth 
stop  on  his  month-long  tour  of  16  African 
countries  Williams  bad  far  smoother  sailing 

Uganda,  a  BrlUln-sized  British  East  Afri- 
can protectorate  with  a  flf^ -million  popula- 
tion, has  been  far  too  busy  trying  to  decide 
whether  she  should  even  maintain  her  var- 
totis  tribal  areas  under  one  administration 

PEOPLE    LESS    AGGRESSIVE 

Unlike  Kenya,  with  Its  bitter  Mau  Mau 
uprisings,  the  people  of  Uganda  are  far  leas 
aggressive  in  their  nationalism  If  anything, 
the  British  are  pushing  Uganda  toward  In- 
dependence, not  vice  versa 

Meantime,  there  are  certain  questions 
about  Williams'  Itinerary. 

Why  on  a  see-and-be-seen  tour  of  Africa 
should  Williams  be  including  four  British 
territories — Kenya.  Uganda.  Tanganyika,  and 
Zanzibar — and  passing  up  some  of  the  Afri- 
can states  which  already  have  attained  their 
independence? 

Should  the  United  States  be  expanding  Its 
foreign  aid  programs  to  areas  In  which 
Britain  already  has  major  development  pro- 
grams, or  concentrating  in  some  areas  and 
leaving  the  others  to  the  British? 

It  is  possible  that  the  United  States  never 
has  evolved  policy  for  the  emerging  British 
East  African  territories,  and  that  Williams 
and  the  Kennedy  administration  are  pre- 
paring to  do  Just  that 

Kenya,  for  one,  needs  far  more  money 
and  technical  assistance  than  Britain  now 
Is  able  to  provide 

Reportedly  there  are  those  in  London  who 
consider  this  a  challenge  despite  what  the 
while  settlers  in  Kenya  say. 

WiLLIA.MS   Is   GlTTING   Bad    BRITISH    PRESS 

London.  February  23  — Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy's man  in  Africa.  G  Mennen  Williams, 
is  getting  a  bad  British  press 

The  Dally  Telegraph's  correspondent.  Eric 
EJownlon.  cabled  from  Kenya  that  Williams 
had  snubbed   the  whites  there. 

"Mr  Williams'  enthusiasm  for  fraternizing 
with  lix^al  African  politicians  appefu^d  to 
outdistance  his  diplomacy."  reported  Down- 
Ion.  "He  ostentatiously  Ignored  white 
guests  (at  a  reception)  including  several 
Government  ministers  and  prominent  busi- 
nessmen " 

What  Williams  saw  or  should  have  seen 
In  his  Kenya  tour— at  least  through  Down- 


Ion's  eyes — waa  "How  BriUah  experts  hav* 
done  more  In  this  area  In  10  years  to  Im- 
prove African  agriculture  than  tribal  au- 
thorities, left  to  themselves,  adUered  In 
several  centvirles." 

llie  correspondent  In  Nairobi  for  tbm 
Guardian,  of  Manchester,  also  reported  the 
stir  Williams  made.  Including  the  Ameri- 
can's thoughts  that  the  men  should  do  more 
than  simply  supervise  their  wives  working 
In   the  rlceflelds. 

"While  it  was  agreed  by  many  that  the 
comment  waa  Juat,"  the  Guardian  corre- 
spondent cabled.  "It  waa  generally  thought 
that  Mr.  WllUama,  paualng  briefly  here  on 
his  whlstlestop  tour  of  Africa,  was  perhaps 
not  tlie  man  to  make  It." 

The  British  Government  refused  to  be 
brought  into  the  controversy.  Said  a  source 
yesterday: 

"Oh.  well,  it's  no  surprise.  We  knew  all 
along  Just  about  what  Mr.  Williams  was 
going  to  say." 
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Talking  Out  or  Tostr 
Tliere  Is  a  considerable  difference  between 
being  Governor  of  Michigan  and  being  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs. O  Mennen  Williams  Is  leamlrg  this 
the  hsrd  way. 

While  on  his  African  tour,  presumably 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  problems  there, 
Mr.  Williams  Identified  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration with  the  African  nationalist  alo- 
gan:  "Africa  for  Afrlcana."  When  thla 
kicked  up  a  squabble,  he  claimed  he  had 
said  or  had  meant  to  say  that  this  Included 
all  Africans — black,  white,  and  Aslana.  He 
should  have  stopped  there,  but  he  didn't.  He 
went  on  to  say  tSiat  "America  wants  for  ths 
Afrlcana  what  the  Afrlcana  want  for  them- 
selves." The  trouble  with  thla  la  that  the 
things  the  Afrlcana  want  for  themaelvea, 
especially  the  white  and  the  black  Afrlcana. 
are  utterly  Irreconcilable.  America  cannot 
possibly  want  both  white  supremacy  and  a 
dominant  African  nationalism  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

In  another  rhetorical  foray,  Mr.  Williams 
warned  against  creating  In  British  Africa  • 
vacuum  Into  which  "another  kind  of  tyranny 
(C<:)mmunlst  tyranny)  can  enter."  Of 
course,  he  meant  well.  But  the  words  were 
hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  he  had  to 
6.\y  that  he  waa  withdrawing  the  phrase — 
that  he  hadn't  metuit  to  suggest  that  the 
British  were  tyrannical. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  reaction  to  all 
nf  this  In  London  and  elsewhere  la  a  minor 
tempest  which  soon  will  blow  Itself  out. 
Nevertheless.  It  teaches  two  lesaona.  One 
is  that  the  American  Assistant  Secretary  of 
state  for  African  AffalTB  shotxld  guard 
against  the  careless  word.  The  other  Is  that 
domestic  pollUcaJ  service,  however  faith- 
fully rendered  In  a  presidential  campaign. 
.  does  not  necessarily  qualify  a  man  for  top- 
flight diplomatic  service  In  one  of  the  world's 
nvx't  explosive  and  sensitive  areas. 

Mr.  HOSMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  i  feel 

that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr, 
Meader]  Is  probably  as  concerned  about 
"Soapy"  Williams  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent as  I  am  about  liquid  fuel  Inter- 
mediate range  ballistic  miasUes  on  ibe 
p:uropean  Continent,  and  I  think  prob- 
ably with  as  good  reason. 


A   SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  URBAN 
AFFAIRS     FOR    THE    HOUSE    OP 

REPRESENTATIVES 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).    Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlonan  from  Manwinhii 
setts  [Mr.  Mok«i]  is  reoognlied  for  46 

minutes. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent 
months  there  have  been  many  proposals 
to  establish  a  Federal  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  with  full  Cabinet  status. 
It  is  my  thinking  that  before  such  a 
step  is  taken,  it  would  be  wise  to  estab- 
lish in  this  House  a  Select  Committee  on 
Urban  Affairs,  which  would  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  nu- 
merous problems  confronting  our  mod- 
em municipalities,  and  the  proper  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  meeting 
these  problems. 

This  is  my  proposal — and  I  yesterday 
filed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  creation 
of  a  Select  House  Committee  on  Urban 
Affairs.  The  number  of  congressional 
committees  now  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  legislative  action  on  affairs 
concerned  with  urban  living  are  as  nu- 
merous and  uncoordinated  as  the  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  which  administer 
Federal  assistance  to  local  areas.  My 
suggestion  should  not  be  construed  as 
a  criticism  of  the  operations  or  accom- 
plishments of  any  of  these  committees. 
It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  find  a  more 
efficient  method  of  recognizing  and  serv- 
ing urban  needs. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  tech- 
nological, economic,  and  social  forces 
have  completely  altered  the  pattern  of 
American  living.  Sparsely  poixilated 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  no  longer 
dominate  the  American  scene.  Instead 
there  exists  an  overv.helming  trend 
toward  urbanization. 

We  have  all  heard  the  demographer's 
predictions  of  expansion  of  our  popula- 
tion and  of  the  concentration  of  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  this  growth  in  urban  areas. 
It  might  be  well  to  recount  these  basic 
population  findings  and  predictions. 

First,  between  1940  and  1960,  U.S.  pop- 
ulation increased  by  an  astounding  48 
million.  According  to  Dr.  Hansen  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  a  recognized  pop- 
ulation authority,  an  additional  80  mil- 
lion persons  probably  will  be  added  in  the 
20  years  from  1960  to  1980,  making  us  a 
nation  of  260  million  people  by  1980. 

Second,  in  1960,  108  miUion  people, 
or  approximately  60  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's population,  lived  in  metropolitan 
areas.  It  is  predicted  that  by  1970,  70 
percent  will  be  living  in  urban  communi- 
ties— or  scwne  140  million  people. 

Third,  of  the  140  million  expected  to 
be  residing  in  urban  areas  in  1970,  82 
million  will  be  located  in  the  suburbs. 

The  impact  of  this  tremendous  con- 
centration of  people  in  urban  places  has 
been  given  slight  recognition  imtil  the 
last  few  years.  Too  few  steps  have  been 
taken  to  accommodate  and  guide  these 
forces.  The  history  of  the  world's 
civilization  contains  many  examples  of 
laxity  in  finding  solutions  for  new  prob- 
lems, "nie  story  of  mass  production  and 
the  era  of  the  automobile  in  this  coun- 
try will  surely  present  a  glaring  example 
to  future  historians  of  the  consequences 
of  our  delay  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
urbanization.  Our  cities  have  been 
sorely  unprepared  for  increased  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  their  sur- 
rounding areas  has  in  some  Instances 
been  chaotic. 

If  we  are  to  be  able  to  make  our  cities 
rewarding  iHaces  in  which  to  live.  work. 
And  play;  if  we  are  to  preserve  some  of 


the  natural  beauty  of  our  rich  country- 
side; if  we  are  to  contribute  to  the  so- 
cial and  cultural  advancement  of  all  our 
people;  and  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
a  steady  rate  of  economic  growth;  then 
we  must  accept  the  need  for  fully 
coordinated  programs  of  renewal,  rede- 
velopment, economic  development, 
transportation,  and  the  many  other 
areas  which  are  vital  to  the  urban  areas. 
It  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  correct 
past  mistakes — but  to  erase  deteriora- 
tion. We  must  preserve  desirable  urban 
areas  for  the  citizens  of  the  future. 
Currently,  the  rate  of  renewal  in  many 
urban  areas  is  nmning  far  behind  the 
rate  of  obsolescence. 

The  need  for  assistance  to  lirban  areas 
is  a  national  problem.  It  is,  therefore. 
I  suggest,  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  cooperation  of  the  States 
and  local  communities,  to  launch  a  co- 
ordinated search  for  the  right  solution. 
The  Federal  Gfovenmient  caimot  effi- 
ciently assist  these  commimities  if  its 
approach  lacks  focus. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Urban  Af- 
fairs, which  I  yesterday  proposed,  would 
investigate  the  broad  spectrum  of  prob- 
lems which  face  our  metropolitan  areas 
and  report  to  the  House  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  advisable. 
The  resolution  which  I  have  introduced 
would  require  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  advisability  of 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  House 
committee  with  jurisdiction  over  urban 
affairs.  I  am  convinced  that  a  select 
committee,  working  with  other  congres- 
sional committees,  with  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions,  could  do 
much  to  stimulate  orderly  and  progres- 
sive metropolitan  development,  both  in- 
dtistrlal  and  residential,  and  could 
provide  a  framework  within  which 
many  of  the  difficult  and  agonizing 
problems  facing  our  cities  could  be 
solved. 

We  may  And  that  the  creation  of  a 
congressional  committee  for  urban  af- 
fairs is  an  essential  foreruimer  of  a  De- 
partment of  Urban  Affairs,  since  many 
jurisdictional  and  administrative  prob- 
lems must  be  resolved  before  a  Federal 
agency  can  be  created.  Again,  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  discover  that  a  stand- 
ing congressional  committee  could,  alone, 
effectively  achieve  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation of  Federal  programs. 

I  am  aware  that  the  creation  of  this 
committee  will  not  be  a  simple  task ;  con- 
siderable study  must  be  given  to  such  a 
proposal.  It  is  my  conviction,  however, 
that  immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this  proposal  so  that  the  States, 
the  regional  organizations  and  the  local 
communities  can  voice  their  opinions  at 
the  same  time  that  we  consider  any  pro- 
posals for  a  Department  of  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

In  this  way  we  may  be  able  to  achieve 
the  true  coordination  of  national  pro- 
grams affecting  local  economic  growth. 


CUBAN  FREEDOM  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    [Mr.   Pucinski]    Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader 


PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF 
FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]  very 
much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an  incident  of 
deep  significance  to  all  Americans  oc- 
curred durlns  the  transition  to  the  new 
administration,  but  was  httle  noted  in 
the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the 
inaugural  ceremonies.  This  incident  is 
especially  noteworthy  because  it  further 
attests  the  very  human  thoushtfulness 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 

Although  the  ofBce  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  the  greatest  office 
in  the  world  and  a  President's  respon- 
sibility continues  after  he  leaves  office. 
immediately  after  Inauguration  Day 
President  Euenhower  and  a  small  staiT 
were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  can-ying 
out  innumerable  tasks  without  the  every- 
day necessities  of  ordinary  business  ac- 
tivity. When  informed  of  this  trying 
situation.  President  Kennedy  immedi- 
ately directed  that  all  necessary  facili- 
ties be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his 
predecessor — fully  recognizing  that  no 
former  President's  duties  end  wlien  he 
leaves  office. 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  attention 
because  the  very  timely  action  by  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  is  completely  in  accord 
with  the  intent  of  legislation  *"nacted  by 
the  Congress  In  1958  to  provide  just  such 
essential  facilities  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  that  devolve 
upon  former  Presidents.  The  President  s 
vigorous  and  effective  implementation  of 
our  objectives  is  most  sratifying  to  me, 
as  the  author  of  the  legislation,  and.  I 
am  sure,  has  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  the  public. 

Public  Law  745  manifestly  contem- 
plates the  very  conditions  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  dealt  with  so  promptly. 

The  underlying  necessity  for  this  leg- 
islation, as  clearly  shown  during  our 
deliberations  before  enactment,  is  the 
heavy  public  demand  for  continued  ad- 
vice, assistance,  and  counsel  that  is 
available  only  through  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  a  former  President.  After 
the  most  exhaustive  and  detailed  inquiry 
we  found  it  the  clear  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
former  Presidents  to  render  this  great 
public  service. 

Public  Law  745  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  each  former  President 
a  small  staff  to  assist  him.  necessary  of- 
fice space  and  facilities,  and  use  of  the 
franking  privilege.  I  was  the  author  of 
this  legislation  and  one  of  its  prime  pur- 
poses Is  to  provide  each  former  Presi- 
dent with  an  appropriate  office  and  with 
supplies  and  services,  such  as  stationery 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  services, 
which  of  course  are  needed  to  carry  out 
the  responslblUUes  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  did  not 
spell  out  a  specific  amount  to  be  allowed 
each  former  President  for  office  space. 


for  furniture  and  equipment,  and  for 
supplies  and  services.  That  determina- 
tion is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration 

The  House  report  accomp)anying  the 
bill,  for  e.xample,  points  out — and  I 
quote: 

The  public  demands,  speeches  confer- 
ences, advice,  correspondence  and  <itherwl«e, 
after  his  service  of  Preside: i  Is  over  con- 
tinues 

The  report  goe.s  on  to  say  that— 

This  Is  more  of  a  service  to  the  public 
than  to  the  President  himself  in  the  some 
manner  as  a  Senator's  or  Cun(?reR.srn.\n'8 
staff  or  the  large  nvimber  of  Federal  em- 
ployees are  a  service  to  the  publlf.- 

Again,  calling  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  legislation,  the  n-port  gof^  on  to 
cite: 

The  assurance  it  provides  that  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  Siatt^s  will  nnt, 
want  •  •  •  for  the  necessary  clerical  em- 
ployees to  answer  the  letters  of  the  public 
seeking  their  ivdvicc.  v^ws,  or  comments 
with   respect   to  public   ni.»rters 

Certainly,  theso  h\^\\  purposes  could 
not  be  achieved  without  all  of  those  usual 
supplies  and  services  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  efficient  operation  of  a 
modern  bu.sines,s  offlcr  The  office  space 
and  equipment  and  the  .staff  specified  in 
the  law  would  be  u.s'^U\ss.  one  without 
the  other  Nor  could  anything  be  ac- 
compli.shed  in  the  office  .space,  no  mat- 
ter liow  able  the  staff,  without  supplie.s 
and  services  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  various  ta.sk.s  of  a  former 
President  of  the  United  States 

And  so.  I  want  to  place  on  the  record 
my  sincere  personal  appreciation — in 
which  I  know  the  public  concurs — for 
this  very  di.scerning  Executive  imple- 
mentation of  a  congressional  policy  laid 
down  nearly  3  years  ago  in  anticipation 
of  just  such  a  circumstance 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  Mc<:ORMACK  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  yielded  to  me,  and  I 
prefer  not  to  yield  on  this  occasion  I 
will  yield  on  any  other  (x:casion, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  no  further  time 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  a  question. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  can  ask  me  a  question  when 
It  is  disassociated  from  my  remarks, 

Mr.  GROSS  Well.  I  want  to 
know 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  an- 
swering the  question  now.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  ask  me  a  question  a 
little  later,  I  will  answer  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Will  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  it  for  the  moment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon 

Mr    McCORMACK      Good 


CUBAN  FREEDOM  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  this  afternoon  to  discuss  briefly 
with  my  colleagues  the  recent  formation 


of  a  citizens'  group  to  beam  the  truth 
into  Cuba.  This  committee  is  known  as 
the  Cuban  FYeedom  Committee.  It  was 
organized  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Chrls- 
tlanform  Committee,  and  it  is  today  car- 
rying on  an  extensive  program  of  radio 
broadcasts  into  Cuba. 

Last  year  when  I  suggested  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee  It  was  my  hope 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  would  take  on 
this  additional  activity.  After  many 
conversations  and  discussions  with  the 
officers  of  Radio  Free  Europe,  it  was  de- 
cidtxl  that  Radio  Free  Europe  had  its 
hands  full  in  the  Euroi^ean  sector,  carry- 
ing truth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of 
Ea.stem  Europe  and.  therefore.  Uiis  new 
committee  was  created. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Cuban  Freedom  Com- 
mittee consists  of  many  dedicated 
.American.*:,  people  who  have  a  long  and 
rich  background  of  public  service 
Among  the  members  of  the  board  are 
the  Honorable  Edward  G,  Miller,  Jr . 
New  York  lawyer  and  former  Assistant 
Secretarv-  of  State  for  Latin  American 
.Affairs.  Mrs  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  pub- 
li.sher  of  the  Houston  Post  and  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Hon  Walter  Williams,  Seattle 
banker  and  former  Under  Secretary 
uf  Commerce;  Gen.  Albert  Wedemeyer, 
retired.  Samuel  W.  Meek,  vice  chair- 
man. J  Walter  Thompson  Co.;  Peter 
OI>:)nne!l.  Da!la.s  businessman;  Harold 
Ru.ssell,  national  commander  of  the 
AMVETS;  George  S  Schuyler,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier; 
John  B  McClatchy.  Philadelphia  real- 
tor, who  is  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  myself. 

Our  committee  has  recently  agreed  to 
enlarge  its  activities  of  beaming  broad- 
casts into  Cuba  in  view  of  Fidel  Castro's 
arrogant  boast  that  he  was  setting  up 
powerful  radio  transmitters  in  Cuba  to 
try  to  spread  revolution  throughout 
South  America. 

The  Cuban  Freedom  Committee,  with 
its  very  limited  resources — and  this  com- 
mittee relies  on  public  subscription  and 
public  donations — is  conducting  pro- 
jTram-s  from  station  WGBS  in  Miami 
These  programs  are  directed  to  the  200.- 
000  Spanish -speaking  people  In  Florida, 
but  the  programs  are  also  heard  very 
well  in  Cuba.  These  Spanish  broad- 
casts originating  in  Miami  are  broad- 
cast daily  from  11  am  to  12  o'clock 
noon,  and  from  5  to  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  committee  also  utilizes  radio 
SWAN  which  is  operated  from  a  tiny 
island  about  40  miles  off  Honduras 
with  a  powerful  50.000-watt  transmitter 
They  are  leasing  time  to  the  Cuban  Free- 
dom Committee.  The  broadcasts  are 
transmitted  both  over  shortwave  and 
standard  band  frequencies  and.  while 
they  are  primarily  directed  to  Cuba, 
they  are  heard  in  many  other  countries 
throughout  South  America. 

It  is  significant  that  these  broadcasts 
from  radio  SWAN  are  conducted  in  three 
languages,  including  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage. The  Chinese  Communists  have 
been  carrying  on  an  intensive  program 
of  propaganda  Into  all  of  South  America 
and   into  Cuba  where  today  there  are 
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some  30,000  Chinese  nationalists  living 
in  Cuba. 

The  Cuban  Freedom  Committee's 
other  daily  broadcasts  are  in  the  Spanish 
language — as  well  as  In  the  English 
language. 

I  beheve  it  is  very  significant  that  a 
citizens  group  such  as  the  Cuban  Free- 
dom Committee  should  have  undertaken 
this  project.  It  is  my  firm  belief,  ever 
since  Castro  assumed  power  over  Cuba, 
that  he  has  had  a  free  hand  in  spread- 
ing his  "hate  America"  propaganda 
through  his  tightly  controlled  Cuban 
radio  and  Cuban  press,  llirough  this 
completely  controlled  propaganda  proc- 
ess, Castro  has  been  eroding  the  tradi- 
tional dedication  of  the  Cuban  people  to 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  the 
free  world  .should  make  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  toll  the  people  of  Cuba  the  real 
truth.  They  should  be  told  the  truth 
about  their  Communist  leader  and  what 
it  will  mean  to  the  future  of  Cuba,  if 
Cuba  Is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

I  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  us  as  Americans  that  we  now 
have  this  Communist  base  just  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

The  Cuban  Freedom  Committee  needs 
a  great  deal  of  assistance.  The  Cuban 
Freedom  Committee  operates  strictly 
from  public  .subscriptions  and  they  need 
funds  and  tliey  need  contributions.  I 
have  taken  t:me  today  to  discuss  briefly 
the  work  of  the  Cuban  Freedom  Com- 
mittee simply  because  I  have  heard  so 
many  Americans  say  they  are  very 
deeply  concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Cuba,  and  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing. They  are  not  quite  certain  what 
they  can  do.  The  Cuban  Freedom  Com- 
mittee now  affords  all  Americans  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  this 
Communist  invasion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

President  Kennedy  has  shown  great 
wisdom  when  he  announced  the  other 
day  that  the  United  States  Is  always 
willing  to  work  with  Cuba  or  any  other 
nation  that  genuinely  stands  for  peace 
and  freedom.  But,  the  President  also 
wisely  pointed  out  that  the  first  condi- 
tion for  restoring  our  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Republic  of  Cuba  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  people  of  Cuba  will 
have  an  opi:)ortunity  to  participate  in 
free  eIectlor.s.  The  Cuban  Freedom 
Committee  Ls  doing  everything  possible 
to  impress  this  fact  on  the  Cuban  ];>eople. 
We  know  that  the  Cuban  people  have 
been  among  our  most  loyal  neighbors. 
We  know  the  Cuban  people  have  a  long 
history  of  dedication  to  freedom.  We 
have  as  one  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  a  Member 
from  minoLs,  Mr.  OUara,  who  had 
fought  so  hard  to  help  Cubans  win  their 
freedom  and  who  has  frequently  told  us 
about  the  wonderful  people  of  Cuba. 
Certainly,  then,  we  quite  properly  la- 
ment the  fact  that  today  Cuba  lies  in 
Communist  hands. 

Therefore,  the  Cuban  Freedom  Com- 
mittee, operated  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  carrying  the  message  of  truth 
into  Cuba,  can  help  place  Castro  and 


his  Commimist  associates  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Cu- 
ban people  have  more  radio  receivers 
per  capita  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  except  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, there  is  a  powerful  propaganda 
weapon  at  our  disposal  by  making  full 
use  of  radio  broadcasts  into  Cuba. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  said  the  Cubans  had  more 
radios.  Do  you  mean  the  natives  or 
people  who  have  drifted  in  there? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  mean  the  Cuban 
people.  Up  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
cities,  they  have  more  radio  receivers 
per  capita  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  in  Cuba  there  are  25  radio 
broadcasting  stations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  You  have  helped  im- 
prove my  knowledge.  Of  course  I  have 
never  been  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Cuban  Freedom 
Committee  now  hsis  as  its  executive  di- 
rector Mrs.  Mariada  Arensberg  who  has 
lived  in  Cuba  for  15  years.  Her  hus- 
band had  been  employed  by  an  Ameri- 
can concern  down  there.  She  herself 
has  been  a  schoolteacher  and  social 
worker.  She  knows  the  Cuban  people 
and  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  in  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  our  committee. 

The  Cuban  Freedom  Committee  has 
been  concentrating  its  efforts  on  bring- 
ing to  the  people  of  Cuba  straight  news ; 
unadulterated.  These  are  not  propa- 
ganda broadcasts.  These  are  not 
broadcasts  trying  to  inspire  the  Cuban 
people  into  any  action,  or  anything  along 
that  line.  The  committee  has  under- 
taken this  project  of  bringing  straight 
news  so  that  the  Cuban  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  from  a  free  land 
exactly  what  is  happening  in  the  world ; 
so  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  how  the  rest  of  the  world  looks  upon 
Cuba  now  that  it  has  become  a  Com- 
mimist satellite  state. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  potential  in 
this  Cuban  Freedom  Committee.  We  do 
have  the  "Voice  of  America,  a  U.S.  gov- 
ernmental agency,  which  is  conducting 
broadcasts  into  Cuba  and  South  America. 
But  this  is  an  agency  which  speaks  for 
the  Goverimient,  and  very  often  it  has 
to  follow  very  closely  the  restrictions  of 
diplomatic  protocol.  The  Cuban  Free- 
dom Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
being  operated  by  citizens  of  America; 
being  financed  by  citizens  of  America.  It 
helps  to  assure  the  Cuban  people  that  we 
as  Americans  want  to  retain  our  tradi- 
tional friendship  with  them  through  a 
genuine  people-to-people  effort.  There 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  would 
want  to  visit  Cuba  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  but  they  want  to  visit  a  free  Cuba. 
•niey  know  the  tyranny  that  exists  now 
in  Cuba. 

We  know  that  truth  is  the  greatest 
bulwark  against  commimism.  There- 
fore, I  do  hope  that  the  Cuban  Freedom 
C(»nmlttee  will  receive  widespread  sup- 


port from  the  American  people.  It  is 
a  committee  that  is  doing  a  good  job 
but  it  can  do  a  much  better  job  as  the 
popular  support  of  the  American  people 
increases.  With  a  Communist-controlled 
island  just  90  miles  from  our  shore,  we 
cannot  view  this  great  ideological  strug- 
gle between  freedom,  as  exemplified  by 
America,  and  tyranny,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Communists,  on  a  business-as-usual 
basis.  The  cold  war  has  now  hit  the 
Western  Hemisphere  with  all  of  its  ugly 
fury.  I  am  hopeful  the  American  people 
will  rally  behind  the  Cuban  Freedom 
Committee  and  give  the  Committee 
proper  financial  support,  so  that  it  can 
expand  its  facilities  and  that  we  can 
beam  greater  and  more  effective  broad- 
casts into  the  Cuban  Republic. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  as  we 
intensify  our  efforts  of  truth  broadcasts 
into  Cuba  and  as  the  Cuban  people  be- 
gin to  realize  more  and  more  what  Cas- 
tro is  doing  to  this  once  proud  albeit 
tiny  republic,  they  will  keep  Fidel  Castro 
sufficiently  busy  defending  his  own  posi- 
tion so  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  good 
his  threat  to  sow  deceit  and  Communist 
doctrine  to  other  nations  of  South 
America. 

I  have  one  firm  belief,  that  when  the 
people  of  Cuba  know  the  truth  com- 
munism cannot  long  survive  in  their 
proud  Republic. 

We  know  what  happens  when  all 
media  of  information  such  as'  newspa- 
pers, radio,  television,  or  other  means  of 
public  information  are  confiscated  by  a 
dictator.  Because  of  the  steady  diet  of 
hate-America  propaganda  the  Cuban 
people  have  been  receiving  from  Castro's 
tightly  controlled  press  and  radio,  it  is 
understandable  that  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  anti-American  feeling  in 
Cuba.  It  is  important  for  us,  therefore, 
to  use  the  very  same  instrumentalities, 
especially  radio,  to  beam  into  Cuba  the 
truth  about  their  future  and  the  real, 
honorable  intentions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Castro's  lies  must  not  go  unchallenged 
by  the  free  world,  more  so  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
hope  all  Americans  will  join  in  support- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Cuban  Freedom 
Committee,  whose  headquarters  are  lo- 
cated here  in  Washington  at  1737  H 
Street.  NW.  I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  all  contributions  to  this  committee 
are  tax  exempt. 


MEANS  OF  CLOSING.  IF  NOT  LOCK- 
ING THE  BACK  DOOR  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  TREASURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Pelly], 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  115,  to  curb  budget  busting, 
to  hold  down  the  level  of  the  national 
debt  and  provide  for  congressional  con- 
trol over  Federal  Government  expendi- 
tures, was  rejected  by  an  8  to  6  vote 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lestder- 
sliip  of  the  House,  fearing  my  resolution 
might  curtail  what  it  calls  progressive 
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leglslalion.  paMed  the  word  and  the  Jiiry 
obediently  rendered  a  directed  verdict. 
What  will  tiw  iMdershlp  of  the  House 
accept  In  the  way  of  leslslatkxi  to  restore 
fiscal  respooflMltty?  The  Nation  ha.s 
sufTered  froB  tnilatton  and  a  fiUrht  of 
?old  abroad  eonttnuea,  due  to  a  lack  of 
ooofidenoe  in  the  ftnanrtal  affairs  of  our 
country. 

President  Kennedy,  on  January  30. 
1961,  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
in  discussing  the  international  deficit, 
pledged  that  whatever  is  required  will 
be  dacxc  to  tneure  a  sound  dollar  He 
told  CongreM  it  was  his  current  inten- 
tion to  advocate  a  proeram  of  expendi- 
tures uhlch  woald  not  of  and  by  itself 
unbalance  the  earlier  Elsenhower  budg- 
et. However,  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
conclusion  that  Consiess  aould  or  ever 
could  stay  within  a  Presidential  budj^et 
request  as  far  ai  the  back-door  approach 
to  the  Treasury  Is  coocerned. 

In  the  ad  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress the  President's  budget  requests  in 
the  way  of  pabUe  debt  transactions  and 
contract  authorities  were  increased  by 
Congress  $149  million:  in  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  Wth  Congress,  the  increase 
by  Congress  In  this  type  of  obUgation 
authority  was  $221  million;  and  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  ««th  Con.Tress  these 
Increases  over  liudcei  requests  were  J997 
milhon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  Pnesidont  Kennedy  I.s 
to  have  the  support  of  this  House  in 
keeping  his  piedge  and  building  confi- 
dence and  stability  of  our  dollar.  Con- 
gress must  have  control  over  spending. 
House  Resolutaon  115  would  have  accom- 
plished that  by  changing  the  method  of 
financing  Federal  programs.  But  the 
leadership  rejected  that  proposal. 

One  answer  may  be  to  f^.?ht  each  bill 
that  comes  up  for  consideration  and  on 
a  case-by -case  basis  allow  the  House  to 
work  its  wUL  That  would  prjbably  re- 
quire also  a  fight  on  each  House- Senate 
conference  report  But  who  knows,  the 
newly  enlarged  or  packed  Committee  on 
Rules — under  direction  from  above — 
may  vote  8  to  6  to  report  ea^  rules  to 
prevent  House  action. 

We  will  have  to  wait  and  see.  but 
meanwhile.  I  offer  other  means  of 
achieving  some  measuie  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  am  Introducing  today  various 
measures  which,  although  containm^  less 
effective  cures  than  House  Resolution 
115.  nevertheless  are  not  without  many 
meritorious  provisions,  any  one  of  which 
would  S.0  a  long  way  toward  makinEr  it 
possible  for  Congress  to  give  President 
Kennedy  the  financial  cooperauon  he 
mu.st  have  if  he  ii  going  to  maintain  a 
stable  economy,  and  the  honest  dollar  he 
has  promised  to  the  world  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Among  these  proposals  is  one  to  rrlve 
the  President  the  Item  veto.  Under  this 
concurrent  resolution  a  President  would 
have  the  power  to  disapprove  any 
amount  or  any  provision  of  any  bill  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  now  may  dis- 
approve any  MB  as  a  whole. 

Since  the  members  of  Mr  Kennedy's 
Cabinet  used  tndlridual  Member's  proj- 
ects as  a  bribe  or  threat  over  the  heads 
of  these  Members  of  the  House  to  try 
and  influence  their  votes  to  increase  the 


meicbership  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

I  have  some  doubt.s  about  this  plan.  It 
represents  a  weakening  of  the  letrisla- 
tlve  branch  of  our  Oovemment.  but  im- 
der  my  resolution,  of  course,  the  veto,  as 
with  an  entire  bill,  would  be  subject  to 
being  overriden  by  the  vote  of  either 
Hous«?  or  Scruitv 

Another  sugve&tion  so  that  Congress 
couid  help  Pre-^iler.t  Kennedy  l.c^ld  the 
l::\t'  on  inflation  and  against  the  flow  of 
gold  IS  contained  in  <\  concurrent  reaolu- 
t:  in  e::;).!  .^.  :i;  ;  ;>.,  sense  of  the  Congres-s 
that  Uie  nation. tl  d(  >{.  should  be  ri-duci-  1 
annually  by  an  amount  not  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  t  »tal. 

If  Congress  adopted  ^urh  a  repayment 
policy,  of  course,  it  -.vould  cost  lesj  money 
in  toto  than  not  paymrr  off  our  d^bt  The 
total  interest  on  the  pre; '^nt  national 
debt  over  a  lOO-yt  ar  t>eriod  would  ex- 
ceed tie  total  of  annual  I'aymtnts  of 
1  rerc(!nt  added  to  the  total  of  all  in- 
terest costs  over  the  same  100-yeiir  pe- 
riod (II:  the  reducing  balance.  But  the 
present  U-adership  would  seem  to  favor 
prc:Tre.ssivc  protiraim.s  ;n  spite  of  costs 
and  annual  deficiii.     Any  legislation,  in 


mv    op:i'.;on.    \\\\\ 


mvolves  an   annual 


mandatory  reduction  in  the  nation.il 
debt  would  not  appeal  to  the  present 
Democratic  l€»deri.hip. 

A  better  propo.sal,  sdtl;i>ut;h  one  more 
difficult  of  enactment  i.,  my  joint  reso- 
lution provkiing  for  an  amendment  to 
the  C(  nsutution  of  the  United  States 
This  p  -op>osal  would  require  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  after  the  Ijeginning  of  eacli 
regulaj-  ses&icn  of  the  Congress  thr  Pres- 
ident to  transmit  a  bud  et  inchidinr  a 
JoOO-miilion  reduction  of  the  public 
debt. 

In  c:i,se  of  war  or  other  grave  national 
emerg(!ncy.  if  the  President  recommends, 
the  Coogress.  by  a  vote  of  three -fourths 
of  all  Members  of  each  House  could  sus- 
pend the  provision  for  balancm.,'  the 
budget  and  reduction  of  debt 

This,  as  I  sa:d.  would  be  a  desirable 
requirement  for  fLscal  nsponsibiliiy.  but 
difficult  to  pass  in  the:sc  frontier  days 
and  under  some  of  the  new  economic 
advisers  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Eco- 
noancs. 

If  I  may  continue.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
a  furtiier  proposal  m  the  form  of  an- 
other bill.  It  is  identical  to  one  .'spon- 
sored by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir'-iuuii  over 
m  the  Senate  It  would  require  that  all 
new  expenditure  authorizations  for  each 
fiscal  jear  be  contained  in  one  general 
expenditure  authi^rization  bill 

Frankly.  I  em  aware  that  some  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  disapjprove  of  this 
procedure.  The  critici.^m  is  valid  but 
by  the  same  token  there  are  many  who 
favor  this  plan  and  certainly  our  free 
way  of  life  and  avoiding  spending  our- 
selves Jito  bankruptcy  are  more  impor- 
tant than  any  differences  over  means  of 
remaining  solvent. 

All  I  know  IS  that,  financially  .speaking, 
Congress  has  not  been  able  to  withiitand 
pressuie  groups  and  control  spending 
since  back-door  borrowmtj  was  devLsed. 
Politically,  the  E)emocratic  lefwlership 
has  bc'-n  willing  to  look  on  six'nding  as 
the  panacea  to  political  success.  Such  a 
policy.  untU  the  final  day  of  financial 


Judgment   of   course,   can    be   pleasing 

to  .self-inttrest  t;roups  and  as  such  politi- 
cally expedient 

But  now  a  day  of  reckoning  may  be 
close  at  hand.     Pre.sident  Kennedy  has 

found  our  economy  in  trouble.  He  ex- 
presses real  concern  at  the  deficit  in 
international  pMiyments  and  gold  out- 
flow. Statistics  show  without  contra- 
diction, that  no  President,  nor  Congress 
Itself,  can  control  P^ederal  spending,  un- 
less the  constitutional  procedure  of  ap- 
propriation IS  restored. 

The  majority  li-ader  of  the  House  a 
few  days  ago  .said  none  of  the  progres- 
sive programs  of  the  past  could  have 
been  i>assed  except  by  public  debt  type 
of  measures.  He  has  opposed  restoring 
the  power  of  control  of  spending  bills 
to  the  Cummuice  on  Appropriations.  So 
I  am  iryui.;  at;aiu. 

Fiudin*;  a  roadblock  to  one  measure  in 
t/ie  ne*ly  eniurycd  Rules  Committee,  I 
am  stckiii^;  some  new  legislation  with 
alucli  to  achieve  some  oUier  sort  of 
means  of  obtainint,'  fLscal  responsibility. 
unil  if  not  to  lock,  at  ha.st  to  latcli.  the 
back  door  of  the  Treasury. 

In  LliLs  coiuiection  I  have  borrowed 
suiii^eiitioixs  of  other  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  th.e  Hou.se.  For  example.  I  emu- 
lated one  Member  of  Uie  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  pentlcman  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  CoLVERl,  In  sponsoring  an  identi- 
cal bill  to  his  looking  toward  a  means 
of  cllectivc  evaluation  of  the  fLscal  re- 
quirement's of  e.xecutive  agencies  of  our 
Government.  This  plan  is  to  create  a 
Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on  the 
Budcct— one  of  the  duties  of  which 
would  be  to  rec'jmmcnd  changes  in  ex- 
isting laws  to  efTect  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  Government. 

Another  bill  I  have  introduced  might 
have  a  restraining  influence  on  Members 
of  Congress,  or  at  Ica^t  would  offer  a 
better  opportunity  of  public  evaluation 
of  the  way  Members  vote  on  Federal 
spendin„'  bills.  It  would  simply  require 
the  yeas  and  nays  in  case  of  final  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  measures. 

Wlien  we  consider  an  effective  means 
of  restoring  control  over  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  House  over 
spending,  in  all  frankness,  I  am  impelled 
to   .su«rgest   that   joint   action   with    the 
Senate   increases   the  difficulty   of   suc- 
cess     Or  at  lea.st  there  is  less  chance, 
obviously,   of   passak'e   of   any    remedial 
measures  by  two  txxiies  as  against  pas- 
sage by  one  House.     So  I  myself  favor 
the  corLsidcration  of  a  simple  House  reso- 
lution at  this  time.     Particularly  as  the 
other  body  often  seems  even  more  free 
with    the    taxpayer's    dollars    than    the 
Hoi'.se  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  noble 
few  .  especially  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
A  mea.Ture  in  the  latter  category  is  one 
introduced  by  my.';elf  along  with  many 
Members  of  the  House.     This  is  a  resolu- 
tion to  create   a  Select  Committee   on 
Fiscal     Organization     and     Procedures. 
This    would    give    greater   assurance   of 
recognition  of  the  constitutional  prerog- 
ative of  the  House,  as  being  more  closely 
repre.-i-ntative  of  the  people,  to  originate 
legisKtion  having  to  do  with  appropria- 
tions.    The  duties  of  this  select  commit- 
tee would   include  a   study  of  existing 
fiscal     appropriation     procedures     and 
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methods  of  controlling  such  devices  as 
have  been  used,  such  as  back-door 
spending.  The  committee  study  would 
point  up  defects  In  present  budgetary 
practices  and  suggest  proposed  reforms 
in  procedure.s. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  last 
means  to  suggest,  of  offering  a  way  of  in- 
dicating a  desire  by  the  House  to  give 
President  Kennedy  some  financial  co- 
operation in  stabilizing  the  dollar  and 
our  economy. 

This  proposal  is  House  Resolution  192 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  new  resolution  I 
have  introduced  which  simply  declares 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that:  First,  exclusive 
constitutional  responsibility  to  originate 
appropriations  rests  with  the  House; 
second,  that  all  executive  agency  ex- 
penditures should  have  the  annual  re- 
view of  the  committee  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  appropriations;  third,  that  it 
is  most  desirable  that  funds  to  finance 
Government  activities  be  made  available 
to  the  corporations  and  agencies  respon- 
sible for  administering  the  programs. 
through  the  normal  appropriations  proc- 
esses rather  than  through  authorizations 
to  finance  through  public  debt  transac- 
tions; fourth,  that  combining  program 
authority  with  funding  tends  to  perpetu- 
ate programs  that  might  not  otherwise 
stand  the  test  of  continued  congressional 
scrutiny. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to  point 
out  what  is  happening.  I  also  would  like 
to  suggest  to  him  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  are  going  to  sign  a  petition 
to  bring  out  thiis  particular  resolution  if 
the  gentleman  cares  to  put  it  on  the 
Speaker's  desk. 

We  should  not  stop  at  this  stage,  we 
should  really  get  started  on  an  action  to 
get  the  country  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PELLY  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Chttrck]  in  saying  I  shall  be  glad 
to  sign  such  a  petition  or  cooperate  with 
the  gentleman  and  others  in  Congress 
in  any  way  that  we  can  to  get  this  very 
Important  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
two  colleagues  who  have  indicated  their 
support  I  ha\'e  thought  that  probably 
It  would  be  better  to  try  and  get  a  hear- 
ing on  this  new  resolution  to  find  out 
what  the  sense  of  Congress  is.  Then  if 
it  is  indicated  It  is  desirable  to  go  further 
and  have  a  stronger  showing,  all  right. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  have  great  hopes 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  report 
out  this  new  resolution  because  here  is  a 
way  of  saying  to  President  Kennedy  that 
we  of  the  House  would  like  to  help  keep 
his  solemn  pledge  to  maintain  a  stable 
dollar.  But  even  more  Important  than 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this 
new  resolution  would  be  an  affirmation  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world   that  in  America  the  represent- 


atives of  the  people  have  not  renounced 
their  exclusive  constitutional  power  and 
responsibility  over  Federal  expenditures. 
Thereby  smd  to  that  extent  our  national 
solvency  remains  inherently  strong. 

I  am  asking  an  immediate  hearing  on 
this  new  resolution  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  high  percent  of  the 
House  membership  was  thwarted  in  its 
request  for  House  consideration  of  a 
rules  change  to  require  that  loans  and 
contractual  obligations  which  ultimately 
become  charges  on  the  Treasury  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  well  as  legislative  committees  of  the 
Congress.  I  hope  the  opposition  to  that 
change  in  rules  will  not  continue  in  the 
form  of  opf>osition  to  this  later  resolu- 
tion. This  would  simply  state  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  majority  view  of  the 
membership  of  the  House.  Passage  of 
this  resolution  would  encourage  those 
who  have  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  control  inflationary  spend- 
ing and  outgo  of  gold. 

Here  is  a  way  of  saying  to  President 
Kennedy  that  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  like  to  help  you  keep 
your  solemn  pledge  to  maintain  a  stable 
dollar. 

Even  more  important,  however,  I 
believe,  is  passage  of  this  resolution  as 
an  affirmation  to  the  people  of  this 
country  and  the  world  that  in  America 
the  representatives  of  the  F>eople  have 
not  renounced  their  exclusive  constitu- 
tional power  and  responsibility  over  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  thereby  and  to 
that  extent  our  national  solvency  re- 
mains inherently  strong. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  FEDERAL  MONEY  FOR 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  posi- 
tion on  Federal  aid  to  education,  both 
here  in  the  Congress  and  at  home,  Is  well 
known.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
getting  Federal  Grovernment  involved  in 
the  education  of  our  children  at  the  ele- 
mentary said  secondary  school  levels. 

The  superintendent  of  our  Peoria  pub- 
lic schools,  my  very  good  friend,  Mr. 
Mark  W.  Bills,  shares  this  view  and  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  concern  over 
the  fact  that  opponents  of  Federal  aid 
are  not  nearly  so  vocal  or  so  well  organ- 
ized as  the  proponents  of  this  kind  of 
legislation.  Mr.  Bills  has  just  called  to 
my  attention  a  recent  publication  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
says  in  part : 

Our  success  on  Capitol  Hill  may  well  be 
determined  by  the  strength  of  numbers  with 
which  we  can  speak.  Congressmen  watch 
our  membership.  The  voice  of  800.000  will 
be  much  stronger  than  the  voice  of  722,000. 

Of  course,  we  have  long  known  that 
the  NEA  professionals  have  been  fever- 
ishly agitating  and  working  for  Federal 
aid  to  education.  It  brings  to  mind  the 
famed  quotation: 

Just  as  war  la  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
generals,  education  is  too  important  to  be 
left  to  the  educators. 


The  real  point  of  the  issue  is  control 
and  no  one  has  more  aptly  phrased  it 
than  Max  Lerner  who  says: 

The  choice  Is  between  control  by  people 
who  have  not  given  their  lives  to  education 
and  control  by  people  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  it. 

The  noted  educator,  Dr.  Lloyd  Morey, 
president  emeritus  and  former  comp- 
troller of  the  University  of  Illinois,  said 
in  a  recent  speech : 

In  spite  of  all  claims  to  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Federal  aid  without  some 
degree  of  control.  In  any  event  there  is  in- 
creased overhead  cost  and  a  tendency  to  cen- 
tralize decision  and  supervision  in  others 
than  those  who  must  bear  educational  and 
management  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  be  thankful 
that  under  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem there  cannot  be  control  by  profes- 
sionals. There  are  too  many  Governors 
and  too  many  school  boards  for  that  to 
happen.  This  system  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  education,  for  as  the 
noted  columnist,  Mr.  Rajnmond  Moley, 
has  phrased  it: 

Countless  experiments  can  be  made  which 
when  successful  are  copied  elsewhere.  Under 
a  nationally  centralized  system  like  that  of 
Prance  a  single  pattern  is  frozen  everywhere. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  static  na- 
tion, nor  do  we  want  it  to  become  one. 

Oddly  enough,  professional  associa- 
tions do  not  appear  to  realize  the  value 
of  decentralized  freedom  or  at  least  they 
have  given  few  signs  that  they  do.  They 
can  accomplish  centralized  education 
only  through  a  Federal  bureaucracy  in 
Washington  which  they  already  in- 
fluence to  a  dangerous  degree.  Even  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  recent  years,  along  with 
its  Office  of  Education,  has.  by  and  large, 
echoed  the  cry  for  centralizing  educa- 
tion. I  submit  that  with  the  great  power 
of  Federal  money  supporting  such  an 
idea  professional  influence  would  grow 
imtil  it  got  completely  out  of  control. 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  those  who 
presently  support  and  control  our  educa- 
tional system  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  levels  have  raised  no  hue 
and  cry  for  Federal  aid?  This  is  demon- 
strated forcefully  in  a  most  significant 
book  entitled,  "Taxes  for  the  Schools," 
by  Roger  A.  FYeeman,  who  has  done 
much  toward  countering  the  activities 
of  professional  groups  and  the  U.S.  Of- 
flce  of  Education, 

Most  Governors  who  have  gone  on 
record  have  expressed  opposition  to  ex- 
panded or  massive  Federal  school  aid. 
The  National  School  Boards  Association 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  support  the 
demand,  and  in  fact  not  1  of  the  50,000 
State  and  local  boards  of  education  has 
for  at  least  the  past  5  years  testified  in 
favor  of  it  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Some  State  and  local  board 
members  have  appeared  to  testify 
against  it,  however. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  are  we  in 
Congress  to  be  asked  to  give  an  injection 
in  the  arm  not  only  to  the  patient  who 
says  he  does  not  need  the  shot  but  also 
Ignore  the  advice  of  the  doctors  of  edu- 
cation who  have  not  prescribed  it? 
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Now  let  vm  contemplate  what  the  role 
of  the  Federml  Gvfertunent  and  its  aren- 
cies  would  be  if  these  Federal  aid-to- 
education  propo— h  were  to  be  adopted. 
In  the  first  place,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  probably  would  administer 
such  aid.  Tliat  ofDce  already  exercises 
an  unusual  dacree  o/  control,  indirectly 
though  it  may  be,  over  such  matters. 
The  close  Ualaon  which  the  US.  Office 
of  Education  haa  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  leads  mc  to  believe 
that  the  OoTenunent's  powers  would  be 
closely  identified  with  those  of  the  N£A 
pressure  group. 

And  the  probable  role  of  the  courts 
could  be  too  horrible  to  contemplate  if 
the  Congress  should  approve  legislation 
that  included  private  and  parociual 
schools  and  teachers'  salaries  in  an  aid- 
to-education  program.  TTie  Supreme 
Court  could  oonceivabiy  declare  such  aid 
to  be  unconstitutional,  or  we  cauld  have 
a  real  go-round  again  on  the  subject  of 
integration. 

Now  what  is  the  need  which  the  NEA 
proclaims  as  being  so  urgent?  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  estimates  the  Nation 
will  need  607.800  new  clas&roonis  in  the 
next  10  years,  or  60,780  a  year.  The 
States  and  local  oooununxties  have  been 
building  at  the  rate  of  70.000  classrooms 
a  year  over  the  past  5  years.  The  pub- 
lic schools  have  been  adding  propor- 
tionately more  teachers  and  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  has  declined. 

I  have  cited  a  number  of  times  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  how  the  folJcs  in  my 
home  community  of  Peoria  have  met 
the  challenge  of  modernizing  our  schools 
and  updating  the  entire  primary  and 
secondary  educational  system.  In  re- 
cent years  we  have  passed  two  substan- 
tial bond  referendums  and  have  mod- 
ernized those  schools  where  it  could  be 
done  economically  and  efficiently  and 
built  new  ones  where  necessary.  Our 
real  estate  taxes  jumped  after  passage 
of  both  referendums,  but  we  feel,  as  citi- 
zens of  our  community,  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  much  more  value  for  our  ta.x 
dollars  throogh  administration  of  a 
locally  autonomous  school  board  than 
through  any  federally  conceived  pro- 
gram to  build  schools.  Other  local  com- 
munities in  my  Congressional  District 
have  followed  the  same  course,  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
faced  up  to  our  local  responsibility  in 
meeting  this  challenge. 

The  task  of  selling  these  bond  ref- 
erendums to  the  general  public  was 
not  made  any  easier  by  the  dansrling 
promise  of  "free  money"  from  Wasiimg- 
ton,  but  thank  Ood  there  are  more  think- 
ing people  in  my  district  than  non- 
thinkers. 

I  submit  that  our  most  critical  ume  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  so-called  crop 
of  war  babies  was  in  the  late  1950  s  and 
that  it  will  be  easier  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge in  the  IddO's  than  it  was  daring 
the  decade  Just  passed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  school  enrollment  jumped  43  per- 
cent in  the  1950's  and  the  best  estimates 
indicate  that  It  will  rise  only  20  to  22 
percent  during  the  1960's.  In  the  1950  s 
school  expenditures  rose  faster  than  the 
national  income.     During  the  1960's  a 


fair  estimate  is  that  national  income  will 
rise  at  twice  the  rate  of  school  enroll- 
ment. 

I  have  made  the  point,  too,  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  number  of  times  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  reform,  rather  than  money, 
seems  to  be  needed  I  submit  that  there 
will  b<'  ample  mont-y  if  propt-rty  taxes 
are  reasonably  adju.stod.  but,  of  course, 
this  g^ts  us  into  another  subject  area 
upon  which  volumes  could  t)e  written. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26  of  la.st  year, 
I  made  a  speech  in  the  House  concern- 
ing the  School  Construction  Assistance 
Act  of  1960.  I  inserted  into  the  text  of 
my  remarks,  an  article  by  Ro^er  Free- 
man entitled  "Morp  Education  for  Our 
Money."  In  his  recently  published  book, 
"Taxe.s  for  the  SchooLs."  Mr  Freeman 
returned  to  the  subject  of  his  1958  vol- 
ume. "School  Need.s  in  the  Decade 
Ahead  "  In  his  latest  study.  Mr.  Free- 
man examines  possible  tax  resources  to 
meet  the  public  Kch<x)ls — not  including 
higher  education — i.  nd  reaches  con- 
clusion.s  unfavorable  to  Federal  financ- 
ing. Mr.  I-Yeeman  i.s  vice  pre.sident  of 
the  Institute  for  Social  Science  Research 
and  Is  currently  located  at  Claremont 
Men's  College  in  California.  The  fol- 
lowing column  IS  from  the  final  chapte: 
of  "Tfi.xes  for  the  Schools"  and  appeared 
In  the  February  19  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tnbu:ie: 

The  I.ssct:  or  rrrriL^L   MnNrr  rv%  the 
PtDI.tC    Sciioot..s 

(By  R^gor  .\  Frecrn  xn  > 
The  nior.t  serious  cli.irRe  ft^fTUi.";*  Kf.npril 
Feder.i;  scho.l  aid  m.'\y  well  be  that  it  would 
set  an  e.Tample  for  ovir  yomh  and  for  ttu- 
American  public  In  general,  that  tJie  way  to 
get  wh.Ht  we  want  fur  our  children,  for  our- 
selves, for  our  community.  Is  not  to  work 
and  pftv  for  it,  but  to  seelc  a  device  by  which 
wp  c.in  have  others  foot  the  bill  The  most 
e;rectr  e  apjjeal  for  Federal  sch', ,;  aid  has 
bfen  the  sugj^estlon  that  new  buildings 
mor^  and  better  paid  teachers  if  nnanoed  at 
thi'  State  or  loCiU  level,  would  force  up  tajte.s. 
but  ti.it  .shifting  the  cost  to  liie  Federal 
Treasury  would  not  mean  higher  taxe:>,  would 
ct>me  for  free  or  be  loaded  unto  o^her  States, 
other  communities.  Cither  erononiir  gr-'ups 

S'lme  nf  t.he  ex!~tlng  grant  protjram.s  ha\e 
set  examples  which  are  destructive  of  State 
and  local  mutative  the  Interstate  hlghw.iy 
profrraTi  rewards  the  clliaena  of  titatee  which 
have  been  la^.ird  and  pen.tUees  thuee  which 
toolc  U\e  liuiwitlve  and  pulled  themselves  up 
by  thtlr  b>>«itsU-:ip.-;  the  o;>en  end  public 
.usjilst.mce  progran;s  er.coMrage  the  design  of 
Ingenious  techniques  by  which  ?<nme  States 
manage  to  tap  the  Federal  lYeasury  more 
erfectlvely  (or  more  rapaciously |  tlirough 
■chool  coiisuruction  al<l.  coinniunines  »iu<  h 
taxed  and  bonded  them-seive^  hea.i.y  to  take 
care  of  their  own  needs  wo  .  1  be  forced  to 
f'KJt  part  of  the  bin  for  others  which  .siit 
back  and  waited  .\  massive  protrram  o.' 
Federal  schn-.l  aid  mny  through  such  demon - 
stratio.-i  etfei  '1'.  ely  tles^r  v  civic  morale  in 
oomniunlties  and  Sta'es  Uiroughout  the 
Nation 

Federal  school  funds  w<-.-e  purely  nomin.il 
prior  to  IMo.  when  thcv  accx^)unted  for  only 
a  fraction  of  l  percent  of  ti>e  scIkxjI  income 
In  the  jxstwar  period.  '*;.:>  F.  (irr.i!  gr.ir.tj-- 
In-ald  for  a  vartety  of  State  and  local  artivi- 
Uoa  proliferated  to  about  10<J  and  aoarcd 
frocn  under  1  blUlon  dollars  to  over  7  bUIi  :i 
aanualiy.  comp*ra'Jvf:y  attie  Federal  oioney 
w,LS  uuthorl.^ed   f   r  the  public  sch.xjLs 

The  indemnity  payments  to  federally  Im- 
parted eommunltles  and  the  .school  lunch 
commodltlea  and  fand.s  are  n'>t  aid  to  edu- 


cation.    Only   two  achoul   aid   pro^ama  we 

liow  In  operation,  one  of  a  continuing,  one 
of  a  temporary  nature;  grants  for  vocational 
training,  and  the  4-year  plan  to  aid  foreign 
l."\nguage  and  sdwice  education,  gutdanoe. 
etc,  The«e  two  programs  combined  aooount 
f'>r  le^s  than  1  percent  of  all  achool  revenues 
and  '^  t>f  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
How  much  do  contrlbutluus  of  this  magni- 
tude help  to  bring  schcxDl  revenues  from  12 
billion  dollars  to  a  hoped-for  24  or  30  billion 
dollars? 

This  trtily  Is  scnnt  harvest  for  a  crntury- 
lo::g  inip.us.sionod  c,-\mpaign,  fervidly  pursued 
by  dedicated  natk3nalde  organisations 
whose  members  and  applied  resuurrea  num- 
ber auuiy  millions  It  is  prefxwterous  to  as- 
sunjf  tit.  some  of  the  drives  protagonist-s 
liave  dune  that  the  members  of  Congress 
are  prejudiced  against  education  and  dellb- 
rritely  discrlTiinate  against  the  schools 
Rather.  It  apjjears  that  CongreM.  aft«r  listen- 
ing Ut  extensive  arguments  for  Federal  aid, 
yr.ir  after  year,  is  not  convinced  that  «uch 
aid  Us  n»>ceasAry  or  desirable. 

It  li.is  authoi-Lzed  mluur  antounts.  ear- 
UKwiced  for  specific  activities  to  meet  tem- 
poru;y  emergencies,  but  consistently  denied 
pleas  for  general  or  massive  school  aid  be- 
cause It  fotind  the  fiscal  case  for  such  aid  - 
the  claimed  lack  of  State  and  local  capacity 
and  the  Federal  taxing  superiority  — to  be 
spurious  It  Is  algniacamt  that  the  authori- 
ties which  are  de  lege  and  de  facto  (in  law 
and  121  f.ictj  responsible  for  schtxjl  support — 
the  State  governments  and  the  boards  of  ed- 
ur-atlon  h.ave  not  a.'^ked  for  aid  Rather, 
the  schools"  employees,  claiming  to  speak  for 
the  schools,  have  demanded  tliat  Oongre-^'s 
overrule  the  decisions  if  their  States  and 
thfir  communities. 

The  ideol.igical  case  for  Federal  aid  whkh 
calls  f.  .r  n.itlonal  stu.nd.irds  and  national  and 
profe.^.'^i.jnal  direction  of  educaUonal  policy 
has  found  little  echo  in  Congress  or  among 
the  gn-at  majority  of  Americans  who  are 
philo^iphically  committed  to  home  rule  In 
education  This  attitude  could  some  day 
change  But  the  congressional  debates  of 
reofnt  years  leave  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  extraordinary  clTorLs  of  the  schcxjl  aid 
protagonists  ngalnst  no  organized  reelstiuice 
have  brought  massive  general  Federal  school 
aid  as  c!  .>sf  to  realteatlon  as  Its  supporters 
believe 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  not  received  one  communica- 
tion from  my  concre.s.sional  district  In 
the  first  2  months  of  this  session  request- 
In.;  any  facet  of  the  Kennedy  Federal 
aid  to  education  program:  and  while  we 
can  scxu;e  the  pressure  groups  at  work, 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  in  its  ulti- 
mate wisdom  will  .shru-i  off  the  pressure 
and  respond  to  the  wi.,hes  of  the  folks 
back  home  I  still  say  the  vast  majority 
of  them  do  not  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
mi  nt  meddling'  in  the  affairs  of  our  p:i- 
mary  and  secondary  schools. 
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A  CHRISTIAN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 

US  coNSTmrnoN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Silxh]  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  STTJTR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  v^asAit 
of  otir  coimtry,  Including  myadf,  are  In- 
terested in  having  a  Christian  amaid- 
ment  to  our  U.S.  Constitution  that  would 
recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Almighty 
Ood  and  the  authority  of  His  Son,  Jcmu 
Christ.  And  in  pursuit  of  this  interest 
some  of  us  held  a  roimdtable  discussion 
a  few  months  ago.  The  discussion  was 
part  of  a  series  of  52  radio  programs, 
sponsored  by  the  Christian  Amendment 
Movement.  804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  it  was  carried  over  some  100 
stations  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  A.  J. 
McFarland,  field  representative  of  the 
movement,  was  the  moderator  of  the 
program  and  the  entire  discussion  was 
as  follows : 

Dr.  MCPABX.ANS  Friends,  we  are  in  our  Na- 
tional Capital  in  Washington.  D.O..  and  we 
are  In  the  radio  room  of  the  House  Ofllce 
BuUdlng.  Seated  on  the  panel  are  three  of 
our  distinguished  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable EtTOKNx  SiLza  of  Kentucky;  the  Hon- 
orable JAMza  B.  Urr  of  Caltfomla,  and  the 
Honorable  Wnj^xait  O.  B><  T  of  Indiana. 

The  dlecuaeloa  wUl  center  around  a  pro- 
poeed  ChrlBtlan  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  only  au- 
thority recognised  In  our  Constitution  at 
the  present  time  Is  "we  the  people."  The 
proposed  amendment  would  place  above  the 
people  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  King  and 
Saviour  of  our  Nation.  The  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

"Section  i.  This  Nation  devoutly  recog- 
nizes the  authority  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Saviour  and  Ruler  of  nations,  through  whom 
are  beetowed  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God. 
"Ssc.  2.  This  amendment  shall  not  be  in- 
terpreted so  as  to  restilt  in  the  eetabllah- 
ment  of  any  particular  ecclealastteal  organ- 
ization or  in  the  abridgment  at  tbe  rights 
3f  religious  freedom  or  freedom  of  speech 
or  press,  or  of  peaceful  assemblage. 

"Ssc.  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  in  such 
cases  as  It  may  deem  proper  to  provide  a 
suitable  oath  or  afflnnatlon  for  dttoens 
whose  religious  scruples  prevent  them  from 
giving  unquallAed  aUeglance  to  the  Consti- 
tution as  bereln  amended." 

Now  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  from 
each  member  of  our  distinguished  panel,  as 
they  tell  you  why  they  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  this  Christian  amendment 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  country. 

Congressman  Sn.ni.  you  Introduced  this 
Christian  amendment  Into  Congress  recently, 
and  as  you  did  so  you  introduced  Into  the 
CoKORsssioNAL  RscoBD  a  Very  fine  statement 
In  reference  to  tHe  amendn>ent.  Would  you 
mind  reading  that  statement  to  the  radio 
audience? 

Congressman  Sn.rH.  Many  people,  I  be- 
lieve, think  that,  the  greatest  deficiency  of 
our  present  Constitution  lies  in  Its  failure 
to  recognize  spejlflcally  Ood  Almighty,  and 
America's  definite  position  as  a  great  Chrls- 
tl.in  nation.  In  this  day  of  paganlstlc  and 
mundane  attitudes,  when  coDununlsm  and 
all  Its  philosophy  of  atheism  and  statlsm 
and  materialism  hold  full  sway  in  many 
parts  of  the  earh,  and  embrace  many  mil- 
lions of  its  peoples,  there  Is  surely  a  great 
need  for  America  to  assert  humbly  her  un- 
alterable dependence  upon  God  and  her 
dally  followershlp  of  Christianity,  ss  the 
prevalUng  Ideology  of  most  of  her  people. 
The  proposed  Christian  amendnkent  Is  in 
no  way  an  encroachment  upon  the  demar- 
cation line  of  church-state  separation  that 
has  always  characterized  our  Government. 
since  this  amendment  would  neither  rec- 
ognize nor  support  with  tax  revenue  any 
church  organization  whatsoever. 

I  hope  our  great  Constitution  may  come 
to  recognize  God  as  our  Lord  and  may  aleo 


come  to  recognize  that  the  Nation's  founda- 
tion must  be  laid  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  ^e 
firm  Bock  of  Ages  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Dr.  McPaklawd.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
SnxB.  Another  faithful  enthtislast  for  the 
Christian  amendment  legislation  Is  the  Hon- 
orable James  B.  Utt  of  California.  Congress- 
man Utt  would  you  tell  the  radio  audience 
why  you  feel  this  fimendment  shotild  be 
adopted. 

Oongressman  Utt.  Our  country  Is  a 
Clirlstian  nation.  Our  national  motto  Is 
"In  God  We  Trust."  Our  pledge  of  alle- 
giance Includes  "this  Nation  under  God." 
And  Jesus  said,  "If  ye  believe  In  God,  be- 
lieve also  In  Me."  Therefore  the  Christian 
amendment  Is  necessary  to  Implement  our 
pledge  of  aUeglance  and  our  national 
motto.  If  we  are  to  survive  against  the 
evil  force  of  communism  we  must  put  Christ 
into  a  proper  perspective  in  our  national 
life.  The  Christian  amendment  Is  some- 
thing tliat  will  help  us  to  make  this  Nation 
a  nation  whose  Ood  Is  the  Lord. 

Dr.  McPakland.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
Utt,  for  that  fine  statement.  Another  of  our 
esteemed  Representatives  Is  the  Honorable 
WnjJAM  G.  BsAT  of  Indiana.  Congressman 
B«AT,  we  win  be  happy  for  a  brief  word  from 
you  relative  to  your  feeling  about  the  Chris- 
tian amendment. 

Congressman  Baay.  The  Clu-lstlan  amend- 
ment is  Intended  to  say  to  our  countrymen 
and  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  a  Christian  nation.  It  is  not  In 
any  way  to  Interfere  with  the  worship  or 
belief  of  any  Individual,  nor  will  It  In  any 
way  link  church  and  state. 

Dr.  McParlawd.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
BaAT,  and  each  of  you  gentlemen,  for  those 
fine  statements  relative  to  the  value  of  this 
Clirlstian  amendment  to  our  country. 

Congressman  Sujs,  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  individual  American  citizen  if 
this  Christian  amendment  were  adopted? 

Congressman  Snjcs.  William  E.  Gladstone, 
the  greatest  British  statesman  of  the  last 
century,  said,  "It  Is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
make  It  as  hard  as  poeslble  to  do  wrong,  and 
as  easy  as  possible  to  do  right."  I  believe 
that  if  this  Christian  amendment  were 
adopted.  It  would  make  It  many  times  easier 
for  the  Individual  citizen  to  do  right,  and 
many  times  harder  to  do  wrong. 

Matthew  Henry,  of  Bible  Commentary 
fame,  once  wrote,  "It  Is  not  the  function  of 
Uie  state  to  save  the  people,  but  to  make  an 
atmosphere  In  which  people  can  be  saved." 
That  being  true,  there  Is  a  very  definite  con- 
nection between  saving  a  nation  and  bring- 
ing salvation  to  the  Individuals  In  that 
nation. 

Dr.  McFaxland.  Congressman  Utt,  maybe 
you  could  suggest  a  verse  or  two  of  Scrip- 
ture to  verify  what  Congressman  SrLEm  has 
Just  said. 

Congressman  Utt.  Proverbs  29:2  says, 
"When  the  righteous  are  in  authority  the 
people  rejoice,  but  when  the  wicked  beareth 
rule,  the  people  mourn,"  and  another  Is  2d 
Chronicles  12:1.  "When  Reholx>am  had 
established  the  kingdom  and  strengthened 
himself,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  and 
all  Israel  with  him."  Those  last  five  words 
are  most  significant  showing  that  people 
do  follow  their  government. 

Dr.  McFarland.  How  true.  Congressman 
Utt.  "As  the  government  goes  so  goes  the 
people."  People  may  mourn  under  the  heel 
of  a  dictator,  but  leave  him  there  long 
enough,  and  the  majority  turn  to  follow. 
Congressman  Brat,  would  you  say  that  it 
was  bad  Individuals  or  bad  government  that 
led  to  the  downfall  of  Germany  under 
nazlsm  and   Russia  under   communism? 

Congressman  Brat.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  power  of  a  government  Is  tremen- 
dous for  good  or  for  evil.  Government  con- 
trols the  schools.  It  dldnt  take  Hitler  very 
long   to  educate   Germany   to   nazlsm   once 


he  gained  control  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 
The  same  Is  true  In  Communist  Russia! 
The  youth  of  that  country  have  been 
trained  under  atheistic  communism,  and, 
as  we  see  it  today,  the  people  have  become 
like  their  government. 

Dr.  McFarland.  Congressman  Sn.zR,  do 
you  beUeve  that  having  Christ  at  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Government  would  be  a  help 
here  in  Washington  in  establishing  a  strong 
moral   foundation   for  our  country? 

Congressman  Su.er.  The  Bible  says, 
"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  Is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  That 
applies  to  nations,  to  governments,  to  every- 
thing with  which  man  has  to  do.  Our  pres- 
ent foundation  Is  "We  the  People"  and  that 
Is  a  very  unstable  foundation.  William 
Penn  said  many  years  ago,  "Men  will  be 
governed  by  God  or  they  wUl  be  ruled  by 
tjrrants."  It  is  invariably  true  that  nations 
which  reject  God  tend  to  make  gods  of 
themselves  and  become  Inhuman  tyrants. 
The  state  is  just  as  much  an  institution  of 
Christ  as  is  the  church  or  the  home.  But 
in  America  we  claim  that  it  isn't  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  give  Christ  first  place  in  our 
Nation. 

Dr.  McFarland.  Congressman  Sn.ER,  would 
you  develop  that  idea  of  the  American  way 
a  little  further,  and  contrast  it  with  the  way 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Congressman  Sn^a.  I  think  that  many 
people  have  the  idea  that  religion  has  no 
place  in  the  state.  Thus  the  American 
way  has  been  to  place  all  religions  on  the 
same  level,  one  Just  as  good  as  the  other, 
then,  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  cast 
them  all  overboard.  In  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  these  people  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  need 
religion. 

Now  you  ask  about  the  way  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Christ  never  did  say,  Give  me  your 
heart,  your  home,  yotir  chiirch,  but  give  the 
state  over  to  the  devU.  Christ  Is  Lord 
of  all,  and  If  He  Isn't  Lord  of  all,  then  He 
Isn't  Lord  at  all.  The  three  divinely  or- 
dained Institutions  are  the  family,  the 
church  and  the  state.  If  we  make  Christ 
preeminent  in  our  homes,  and  in  our 
churches,  but  leave  Him  out  of  the  state, 
then  one-third  of  life  is  separated  from 
Christ.  Bo  the  way  of  Jesus  Christ  would  be 
to  see  that  Uncle  Sam  makes  his  own  pro- 
fession of  faith  In  Him. 

Dr.  McFarland.  Congressman  Brat,  when 
an  Individual  makes  a  profession  of  his 
faith  In  Jesus  Christ,  does  he  wait  until  he 
Is  perfect  before  he  makes  the  profession? 

Congressman  Brat.  If  he  does  he  will 
never  make  the  profession.  The  Bible  says 
we  are  to  come  Just  as  we  are.  and  he 
purifies  and  perfects. 

Dr.  McFarland.  Congressman  Utt,  If  Uncle 
Sam  can  settle  problems  In  reference 
to  the  Ten  Commandments;  If  he  can  set 
aside  1  day  in  7  i<x  worship;  If  he  can 
pronounce  murder  wrong,  and  decree  that 
the  murderer  shall  die;  that  robbery  is 
wrong  and  that  the  thief  must  be  punished; 
that  it  is  wrong  to  lie,  to  commit  adultery, 
to  take  God's  name  in  vain — in  other  words. 
If  Uncle  Sam  can  settle  moral  problems  on 
a  Christian  basis,  then  isn't  It  reasonable 
that  he  can  make  a  profession  of  his  faith 
In  Christ  and  devoutly  recognize  his  author- 
ity and  law? 

Congressman  Urr.  Surely  that  Is  true. 
Then  besides  that,  all  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  are 
opened  with  Christian  prayers;  prayers  are 
offered  before  business  In  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ings; Members  of  each  House  of  Congress 
have  weekly  prayer  meetings;  there  Is  a 
room  In  our  National  Capitol  where  any 
Senator  or  Representative  may  go  to  spend 
time  alone  with  God;  we  have  our  yearly 
Thanksgiving  proclamation  sent  out  by  our 
President;  "Under  God"  has  recently  l>een 
Included  In  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
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flag:  our  nation&l  motto  la  "In  God  We 
Trust":  and  In  1803  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  of  America 
la  a  Christian  nation.  That  being  true, 
then  the  very  least  we  can  do  Is  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  that  fact. 

Dr.  McFarlams.  Well,  Congressman  Sium. 
some  people,  when  they  talk  about  our  Na- 
tion adopting  the  Christian  amendment, 
seem  to  become  suddenly  aware  of  the  evils 
of  which  our  Nation  Is  guilty,  and  point  to 
these  as  a  reason  for  turning  our  back  upon 
Christ.     How  do  you  feel   about  that? 

Congressman  8n.n.  Certainly  it  Is  true 
that  our  Nation  la  far  from  perfect.  Un- 
doubtedly there  will  have  to  be  some 
changes  made  In  some  of  our  laws  when  our 
Nation  begins  to  look  at  things  through 
the  eyes  of  Jesus  Christ:  but  the  fact  is, 
the  greatest  evil  we  can  possibly  commit  Is 
to  turn  oxir  backs  upon  Him  Until  we  cor- 
rect that  tragic  mistake,  we  can't  possibly 
expect  to  find  a  true  Christian  solution  for 
the  others. 

Dr.  McFaklamd.  Let  us  go  a  little  further. 
Supposing  we  had  thl*;  Christian  amend- 
ment: what  about  the  statement  In  the 
Constitution,  which  says,  'But  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States."  Would  that  have  to  be 
modified    or  changed? 

What  I  am  thinking  about  Is  this  Sup- 
posing that  two  men  are  running  for  the 
same  office,  one  Is  an  outstanding  Christian, 
does  his  best  to  live  a  consistent  Christian 
life,  has  promised.  If  elected,  to  rule  In  the 
fear  of  Ood,"'  •■  the  Bible  says  a  ruler 
should,  and  hae  promised  to  uphold  Chris- 
tian Ideals  In  government.  The  other  is 
notoriously  an  atheist,  believes  In  allowing 
gambling  to  run  wide  open,  wants  the  open 
saloon,  wants  only  atheism  taught  In  our 
public  schools,  believes  the  Bible  to  be  only 
a  myth,  even  lidlculea  the  Idea  of  God. 

Now  the  Christian  people  of  that  com- 
munity immediately  put  these  two  men  to 
a  religious  test.  They  urge  everyone  to  elect 
the  man  with  the  Christian  Ideals.  They 
follow  the  Bible  which  says,  "Moreover  thou 
Shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people,  able  men, 
such  as  fear  Ood,  men  of  truth,  hating 
covetousness,  and  place  such  over  you  to  be 
rulers." 

Congressman  Utt,  dont  you  feel  that  In 
such  a  case  the  voter  is  Justified  in  making 
a   religious  test? 

Congressman  Utt.  The  Bible  certainly  in- 
dicates that  a  religious  test  .should  be 
made  In  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
rule.  The  Bible  requires  that  a  man  be 
more  than  a  statesman,  he  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian  statesman. 

No  voter  should  make  a  sectarian  test. 
and  vote  for  a  man  merely  because  he  Is 
a  member  of  a  certain  denomination,  but 
every  voter  should  make  a  religious  test 
and  ask  himself  If  the  man  for  whom  he 
votes  is  an  atheist,  or  will  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian statesman.  And  certainly,  other  things 
being  equal,  a  man  who  believes  in  Ood. 
and  who  will  nUe  In  the  fear  of  Ocxl,  will 
make  a  better  legislator  than  the  man  who 
not  only  disbelieves  but  who  boasts  of  his 
atheism.  Thus  I  feel  that  a  rellgln\is  test 
should  be  made,  and  undoubtedly  that 
statement  In  our  Constitution  would  have 
to  be  modified  If  the  Christian  amendment 
were    adopted. 

Dr.  McFabland.  Congressman  Brat  would 
you  enlarge  a  UtUe  on  the  Idea  of  its 
being  hypocritical  to  acknowledge  Christ  In 
our  Constitution? 

Congressman  Bsat.  In  the  first  place.  Dr 
McFarland.  thla  amendment  cannot  be 
adopted  imtll  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
America  are  favorable  to  It.  If  someone 
from  outside  were  to  force  this  Christian 
amendment  upon  us,  then  it  might  be  hypo- 
critical to  have  It  In  our  Constitution,  but 
since  it  would  be  the  voluntary  act  of  a  free 


people,      expressing      ourselves      CDllectlvely. 
t^re  would   be   no  hypocrisy 

Of  course,  when  this  amendment  Is 
Sklopted  by  our  Nation.  It  will  have  to  be  by 
a  legislative  process  The  only  way  a  na- 
tion has  of  expressing  Itself  is  by  legislation 
When  Uncle  Sam  Is  ready  U.>  say,  "I  want  to 
be  Christian"  he  can  only  do  it  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Constltutluii  of  the 
United  States  stating  that  fact  Now  when 
Uncle  Sam  says  that  in  the  Constitution, 
that  win  not  mean  that  every  individual 
American  is  a  Christian,  any  more  than  It 
means  that  because  we  have  laws  against 
murder,  therefore,  there  are  no  murderers  in 
our  country  Most  churches  h.ive  members 
on  their  roll  who  do  not  live  KX)  percent  true 
to  the  principles  of  their  church  Christ 
even  had  a  Jud.ts  nmont?  the  \2  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  put  this  positively  when  he 
said,  "It  Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as 
Individuals  to  owe  their  dependence  upon 
the  overruling  power  of  God.  to  confess  their 
sins  la  humble  sorrow,  and  to  recognize  the 
sublime  truth  announced  in  Holy  Scripture 
and  proven  In  ail  history  that  those  nations 
only  are  blessed  whose  Gixi   is  the  Lord  " 

Dr  McPari.\nd  Along  with  that,  may  I 
say  this  I  like  to  think  of  Christian  gov- 
erruntnt  Just  as  I  think  of  a  Chrl.stian  police- 
man. It  is  the  poUcemiui's  Job  to  direct 
traffic,  curb  lawbreakers,  help  those  who  need 
help,  try  to  make  things  right  to  those  who 
have  been  wronged,  along  with  many  other 
duties  Now  If  that  jxiUceman  Is  a  Chris- 
tian, how  much  belter  fitted  he  Is  for  his 
Job  than  If  he  Is  not  a  Christian 

Maybe  he  Is  a  policeman  directing  traffic 
at  a  certain  corner  when  many  worshipers 
are  on  their  way  to  their  place  of  worship 
Now  he  Isn't  interested  In  the  place  Uj  which 
they  are  going — church,  synagogue,  temple — 
that  makes  no  dltlerenre  but  he  Is  concerned 
that  they  arrive  safely  Now  the  grivern- 
ment  is  that  kind  of  a  policeman,  and  we 
believe  our  Government  will  be  better  fitted 
for  It*  task  if  it  Is  Christian 

A  leading  rabbi  in  .America  was  talking 
to  one  of  our  esteemed  Congressmen  In 
WashlngUjn,  DC.  recently  and  ti>ld  him  of 
an  exf)erlence  he  had  In  Oslo.  Norway.  In 
1947  The  rabbi  said  he  was  a.sked  by  the 
leader  of  a  large  Christian  youth  organiza- 
tion If  he  had  any  message  for  the  Christian 
youth  of  tf>dav  The  rahbl  said  he  replied. 
'Yes.  tell  your  friends  to  go  home  from  thla 
conference  determined  to  build  a  Christian 
world,  for  If  the  world  In  which  Hltier  lived 
had  been  a  Christian  world.  6  million  of  my 
people  would  not  have  been  done  U^  death  " 
That  is  the  rabbi's  conception  of  the  value 
of  Christianity  to  a  nation  He  believes  a 
nation  is  better  when  under  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  Jesiis  Christ 

Our  time  is  up  and  we  must  bring  this 
to  a  cl(36e  l#t  me  once  again  express  to 
you  gentlemen  the  happy  privilege  of  ap- 
pearing on  this  roundtable  with  y.u.  and 
our  m<3Rt  Rlnoere  thanks  to  yuu  for  tjiklng 
this  part  and  bearing  testimony  for  rhu 
great  truth 


THE  ONE-WAY  STREET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr  Dent  I  Is 
recognized  for  60  minute.s 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  gentleman  proceeds. 
I  assume  he  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion now,  but  will  he  put  It  In  at  the  end 
of  his  remarks? 

Why.  with  President  Kennedy  In  con- 
trol of  all  these  high  and  low  offices,  do 
we  need  several  million  dollars  that  we 
passed  today  for  investigations? 

In  other  words,  is  it  not  somewhat 
shocking  to  think  that  so  much  money  la 


being  needed  now?  Is  it  because  we 
need  to  keep  them  on  a  straight  and 
narrow  path? 

Mr  DENT.  I  will  not  attempt  to  an- 
swer that  in  detail.  Perhaps  what  we 
are  going  to  investigate  are  the  deeds  of 
the  past,  not  the  present. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh, 
water  under  the  bridge  and  over  the 
dam? 

Mr.  DENT,  Yes.  The  water  that  goes 
under  the  bridge  and  over  the  dam  might 
be  useful  to  the  people  who  live  below 
the  dam 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
now  taking  a  look  at  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr  DENT  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  concern.  I  think  the  reason  we 
had  to  pass  that  appropriation  was  be- 
cause we.  too,  are  concerned. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series   of   talks  on   the  one-way  street. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  com- 
promise IS  a  two-way  street — certainly 
in  the  matter  of  reciprocal  trade  the 
question  of  tariff  rates  and  quotas  must, 
of  necessity,  be  arrived  at  after  a  com- 
promise 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  most  of  the 
cases  brought  to  my  attention  we  have 
completely  ignored  this  basic  principle 
and  are  traveling  merrily  along  on  our 
one-way  street  which  will  eventually  end 
up  In  no  return. 

This  then,  Mr  Speaker,  is  the  end  to 
which  this  Nation  seems  to  have  dedi- 
cated iUs  trade  and  aid  policy.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  fail  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  the  serious  threat  to  our 
national  economy  if  we  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  present  policy  to  the  ultimate 
end 

I  have  heard  many  learned  and  re- 
spected Members  of  this  House,  the  US. 
Senate  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Ciovernment  call  the  injury  caused  by 
adverse  trade  agreements  isolated  in- 
stances. This  may  have  been  the  truth 
at  one  time,  but  the  only  isolated  in- 
stances today  are  the  cases  in  which  no 
injury  was  caused,  and  what  used  to  be 
the  exception  has  now  become  the  rule 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  foreign 
governments  require  American  trade  in 
order  that  they  can  sustain  themselves 
to  the  point  that  they  can  fight  commu- 
ni.sm  and  communistic  infiltration.  This 
may  be  the  underlying  and  deep-rooted 
reason  for  some  of  our  policies  of  the 
past  decade,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  reasons  not  so  deep-rooted  and  closer 
to  the  surface  can  be  found  in  greed  and 
the  .search  for  exorbitant  profits  both 
here  and  abroad 

F'or  the  record,  let  me  just  give  you 
•somr  facts  that  ought  to  cause  those  of 
us  who  consider  ourselves  representa- 
tives of  our  Government  to  pause  and 
take  notice  I  charge,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  the  tariffs  that  are  being  set 
up  under  the  OATT  setup  are  being  es- 
tablished to  benefit  international  trade- 
groups,  cartels,  and  International  and 
national  exporters,  importers,  and 
financiers. 

Too  many  of  us  fail  to  realize  that 
the  most  dangerous  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy comes  from  the  fact  that  the  most 
serious  losses  are  not  even  the  losses  in 
direct  wages,  but  are  the  losses  that  are 
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sustained  by  the  Grovemment  itself  when 
imports  not  needed  by  the  Importtsff 
country  are  permitted  to  flood  the  do- 
mestic market.  Let  me  glye  yoa  a  hy- 
pothetical, but  yet  practical,  cue  In 
point: 

A  typical  large  American  company, 
after  paying  an  claims  agaliut  its 
earniixg  business,  except  to  employees. 
Government,  and  shareholders  had 
something  around  $80  million  left  to  dis- 
tribute to  these  three  elements.  That 
year  the  company  had  worked  something: 
like  27  million  man-hours  which  meant 
that  the  division  would  come  to  approxi- 
mately $2.90  per  man-hour  worked.  Of 
this  amoimt  30  cents  was  retained  by 
the  company  for  future  company  pur- 
poses. The  employee  received  a  little 
Ic  ss  than  $3  per  hour,  the  shareholders 
received  20  cents  and  the  Government 
received  53  cents — which  worked  down  to 
the  percentage — 72  percent  went  to  the 
employee,  the  Government  got  20  percent 
and  the  shareholders  got  8  percent. 

Now,  along  with  the  $80 -odd  million 
retained  by  the  company,  the  company 
had  paid  out  to  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  approximately  $1.35  niininn  or 
roughly  $4  90  per  man-hour.  Assuming 
that  most  of  the  companies  operate  on 
about  the  same  percentages,  this  would 
mean  that  the  suppliers  wiH  provide 
about  98  cents  to  the  Government  «tn<i 
added  to  the  53  cents  directly  paid  by 
the  company  Itself.  It  means  about  $1.50 
is  lost  by  the  governments  of  this  coun- 
try— every  time  a  man-hour  of  work  is 
lost  because  of  imports. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  that  if  any 
American  company  or  producer  comes 
before  Congress  to  ask  for  protection,  it 
is  told  that  if  It  cannot  make  a  profit 
supplying  the  American  market,  it  ought 
to  get  out  of  business. 

This  is  rather  foolish  when  you  stojfi 
to  realize  that  profit  would  represent 
under  most  formulas,  only  about  20 
cents  while  the  Government  would  be 
getting  about  $1.50  out  of  every  man- 
hour  of  productive  employment. 

The  objective  of  all  Americans  must 
be  to  provide  employment  for  the  pres- 
ent generation  and  to  make  plans  for 
the  Increased  population  in  the  future. 
If  tills  results  in  the  dislocation  of  the 
economic  well-being  of  any  country  out- 
side our  own  borders  and  we  have  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  we  dis- 
locate, disrupt,  and  perhaps  destroy  our 
own  economy  instead  of  the  ecmomy 
of  another  country,  then  I  believe  that 
tlie  decision  is  plain  and  clear. 

The  ideological  dogma  with  regard  to 
tariffs  and  trade  policies  cannot  stand 
up.  The  basic  Ingredient  required  in 
any  nation  is  eoiployment,  industry  and 
a  healthy  economy. 

At  one  time  tariffs  were  the  only  pro- 
tection, however,  today  there  are  many 
others.  For  an  American  Industry  or 
an  American  worklngman's  job  today 
we  must  talk  about  quotas,  subsldiea, 
freight  charges,  tariflfs.  embargoes,  and 
most  important  of  all— taxation. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again. 
Uxation  rates  play  exactly  the  same  n^e 
that  the  restriction  of  trade  plays  to 
tariffs. 

In  plain  words,  if  the  taxation  ntes  la 
the  United  States  are  higher  than  the 


taxation  rates  in  a  competing  country 
abroad,  then  that  taxation  in  the  United 
States  acts  the  same  as  a  low  tariff  on 
the  product  coming  In  from  the  compet- 
ing country  because  it  gives  that  country 
the  advantage  in  the  marketplace. 

As  many  of  you  know  in  recent  develop- 
ments In  the  European  Common  Market, 
In  the  very  first  move  in  realining  their 
tariff  setups.  It  resulted  in  tariff  increases 
on  almost  every  Item  that  the  United 
States  Is  Interested  in  shipping  into 
those  countires. 

I  have  tried  every  week  to  give  you 
some  example  of  what  happens  when  this 
Nation,  which  built  the  strongest  econ- 
omy In  the  entire  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  absorbing  the 
underprivileged,  lindemourished,  and 
underclothed  nations  of  peoples  from  all 
over  the  world  into  the  market,  is  fast 
becoming  the  dumping  ground  for  the 
products  made  by  the  newer  generations 
of  the  underpaid,  underprivileged,  and 
imderclothed  workers  in  many  countries 
of  the  world. 

This  last  week  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, a  former  Member  of  the  House,  in- 
creased the  residual  oil  imports  Into  the 
United  States  by  100,000  barrels  per  day, 
I  think  It  might  interest  all  of  you  to 
know  just  what  happens,  and  the  effects 
of  oil  imports,  since  1946  on  the  coal  and 
rail  industries. 

EiTECTB  or  Rksidual  On,  Imports  on   Coal 

INDUSTKT    or    'DnITED    STATES 

L  In  1946.  reeldual  oil  imports  replaced  the 
eqtilvalent  of  10,714,000  tons  of  bltumlnouB 
coal. 

In  1960,  r^ldual  oil  Imports  replaced  the 
equivalent  of  55,200,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal. 

Increase  equals  500  percent. 

II.  Prom  1946  to  1960.  residual  oil  Imports 
replaced  the  equivalent  oX  475,001,000  tons  of 
bltumlnoiis  coal. 

III.  Translated  Into  lost  man-days,  coal 
workers  lost  4,279,000  days  of  wages  in  1960 
and  a  cumulative  total  of  52,116,000  days 
from  1946  to  1960.  These  figures  are  based 
upon  6.3  tons  of  coal  mined  per  man -day  In 
1946  but  12.9  tons  mined  In  1960.  In  other 
words,  automation  has  doubled  coal  produc- 
tion per  man  at  the  same  time  that  residual 
oU  Imports  have  displaced  coal  markets. 

IV.  Translated  Into  lost  wages,  coal  miners 
lost  $111,939,000  In  1960  and  a  cimiulatlve 
total  of  $1,063,097,000  from  1946  to  1960. 
directly  due  to  fuel  oil  lmpc«-t8. 

V.  Translated  Into  lost  Jobs,  coal  miners 
lost  22,056  Jobs  in  1960  (194-day  work-year 
divided  Into  4,279.000  lost  man-days). 

VI.  Translated  Into  lost  bituminous  coal 
revenue,  mine  operators  lost  $261,096,000  In 
1960  and  a  cumulative  total  of  $2,262,385,000 
from  1946  to  1960. 

(Sources:  D.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.) 


KITECT8  or  RismuAL  On,  Imports  on  Rail 
iNDrrsTRT  or  Untted  States 

I.  Residual  oil  imports  displaced  coal 
shipments  by  rail  totaling  40.186,000  tons 
In  1960.  PrfMn  1946-60,  367,908,000  tons  were 
displaced  from  rail  shipment. 

n.  Based  upon  a  1960  average  revenue  per 
ton  freight  rate  of  $3.40,  VS.  railroads  lost 
$186,632,000  In  1960  due  to  residual  fuel 
oU  imports  and  a  total  of  $1,208,340,000  from 
1946-60. 

m.  Bailroad  wage  losses  due  to  residual 
oU  competlUon  were  $65,583,000  in  1960  and 
$581,872,000  from  1946-«0. 

(SoTirces:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  X33.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.) 


It  would  be  too  voluminous  a  report  to 
carry  the  figures  in  wages  and  inoxne  on 
down  through  the  mines  and  merits  of 
their  worth  of  services — professional  and 
otherwise,  retail,  and  other  main  street 
businesses. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  just  add  here  a 
letter  to  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  on 
foreign  competition  from  B.  L.  Lemke 
&  Co.,  Inc.  I  do  this  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  few,  if  any  of  us,  can  hope 
to  know  the  amount  of  damage  to  our 
economy  in  the  last  7  years  because  of 
unrestricted  imports  In  some  lines  and 
unrestricted  prices  in  clothing  and 
others. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  rraaarks  the 
following  letter  from  B.  L.  Lemke  li  Co., 
Inc. : 

B,  L.  Lemke  A  Co.,  Inc., 
Lodi,  N.J.,  February  10, 1961. 
Re  foreign  competition. 
U.S.  Tahift  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  noticed  from  the  Tuesday, 
February  7,  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, that  the  President  refused  to  Impose 
higher  duties  on  Imports  of  baler  and  hard 
twine.  The  decision,  according  to  the  news- 
paper, was  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  two  Commissioners  who  held  that  "imports 
of  the  products  were  not  entering  the  United 
States  In  such  quantities  as  to  Injure  or 
Intend  injury  to  the  domestic  Industries  pro- 
ducing like  or  competitive  products." 

Our  own  exi-)erlence  with  foreign  compe- 
tition has  shown  that  the  absence  of  actual 
Imports  Is  by  no  means  an  Indication  that 
no  injury  was  done  to  domesUc  producers. 
Oar  biggest  problem  has  been  the  decline 
of  prices.  Either  we  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition or  we  lose  production.  What  foreign 
competition  has  done  to  the  price  structure 
In  our  industry  is  best  Illustrated  by  a  few 
examples,  as  follows: 

Benzocalne:   1952,  $3.50;   1961,  $2.75. 
Caffeine:    1952.  $5.25;    1961.  $1.90. 
Procaine  hydrochloride:   1952.  $3.75;    1961 
$2.10. 

TheophyUine:  1952.  $5.75;  1961.  $136. 
The  1961  flgiires  are  duty-paid  prices  at 
which  these  materials  are  Imported  and  sold 
or  offered  In  the  American  market.  While 
some  of  these  pharmaceutical  chemicals  are 
entering  the  American  market  In  substantial 
quantities  (November  1960.  Imjxirts  of 
caffeine,  for  example,  amounted  to  161.684 
pounds)  only  13,000  pounds  of  procaine  hy- 
drochloride were  Imported  In  1959  as  com- 
pared with  total  U.S.  sales  of  419,000  pounds. 
Although  the  actual  Imports  of  procaine 
hydrochloride  are  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  U.S.  sales,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  to  sell  our  procaine  hydrochloride  prac- 
tically at  our  manvifacturlng  cost  or  lose  the 
business  to  foreign  producers. 

Since  all  of  our  major  chemicals  are 
selling  30  to  40  percent  below  the  1952  prices, 
we  find  ourselves  doing  a  three-quarter- 
million-dollar  business  without  making  a 
profit  and  this  U  directly  attributable  to 
foreign  competition.  In  fact,  foreign  com- 
petition has  reached  the  stage  where  foreign 
producers  compete  among  themselves  for  an 
ever-larger  share  of  the  U.S.  market  which 
only  results  in  further  price  deterioration 
and  eventually  cuts  out  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers entirely. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  Increasing  our 
jM-esent  Import  duties  would  hurt  foreign 
economy  but  while  European  countries  pros- 
per and  West  Germany  actually  has  to  Im- 
port labor,  25  percent  of  our  industrial  ca- 
pacity Is  idle. 

There  may  have  been  ample  justification 
for  lowering  our  tariff  rates  by  40  to  60  per- 
cent in  June  1951  but  since  then  cost  of 
equipment,  wages  and  salaries  have  risen  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  lower  Import  duties 
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are  no  longer  effactlTe  In  protecting  domeetlc 
indUBtrles  against  foreign  competition  In 
fact,  duty-paid  prices  are  often  10  to  25  per- 
cent below  domaatle  acbedulea  so.  If  we  re- 
store the  tariff  rataa  which  were  In  effect 
prior  to  June  1851.  there  still  would  be  ample 
margin  for  foreign  producers  to  compete 
with  us. 

The  various  measures  now  considered  by 
the  Government  such  as  tax  re<luctlon,  ac- 
celerated deiKredatlon  and  Increased  exports 
may  all  contribute  to  solving  our  unemploy- 
ment problem  but  like  so  many  other  com- 
panies and  small  businesses  we  have  ample 
capacity  to  turn  out  three  times  the  volume 
we  are  producing  now;  we  lost  all  of  our 
half-a-mllUon-dollar  South  American  export 
business  In  the  early  fifties  and  the  prices 
we  have  to  compete  with  abroad  are  so  ridic- 
ulously low  that  It  Is  simply  a  waste  of 
time  to  look  for  foreign  business;  taxes  are 
no  immediate  problem  because  foreign  com- 
petition has  depressed  our  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  think  we  have  done  well  if 
we  stay  out  of  the  red. 

We  do.  however,  feel  strongly  that  Increas- 
ing our  current  Import  duties  to  the  level 
that  existed  prior  to  June  1051.  will  go  a 
long  way  in  solving  the  problems  of  small 
business  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B    L    Leuke. 

President 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  result  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  has  been  to  add  to  the 
imemployment  situation? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  positive  of  that. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, although  I  do  not  have  the  record 
here,  that  the  members  of  the  AFTj-CIO 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  the  other  day  on  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  answering  a  direct 
question  said  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  unemployment.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  record  of  the  committee 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  I  am  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  question  was  directed  to  every 
speaker  that  appeared  before  us  I 
would  say  there  was  a  qualified  answer 
from  Mr.  Goldberg  that  there  were  some 
dislocations,  but  that  he  at  that  time  was 
not  prepared  to  give  the  full  data.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce emphatically  denied  there  was  any 
impact  on  employment,  and  that  is  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  a  very  deep  and  im- 
portant study  of  this  entire  area  of 
trade.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
appreciate  his  assistance  in  clarifying  a 
few  things.  The  gentleman  probably  has 
had  considerable  difficulty  since  he 
started  this  campaign  to  bring  some 
sense  into  trade  because  of  difficulties 
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and  that  there  is  some  solution  which 
lies  between  free  trade  and  protection? 

Mr.  DENT  Those  who  do  not  want 
to  learn  anything,  or  who  do  not  ever 
want  to  admit  they  are  in  error,  will 
close  their  ears  to  the  appeals  of  moder- 
ate men.  I  consider  myself  a  moderate 
man.  I  know  that  trades  between  na- 
tions are  essential,  but  I  al.so  know  that 
when  a  nation  imports  good.s,  when  it 
has  the  same  poods  in  surplus,  that  that 
nation  i«  not  tradinrr  on  a  .sound,  eco- 
nomic basi5  Trade  acreement.s  have  to 
be  ba^ed  ufxin  economics 

Mr  KYL  In  other  woid.s.  the  gentle- 
man does  not  buy  the  idea  that  trade 
is  good  simply  ror  the  sake  of  trade 

Mr.  DENT  No.  I  do  not  buy  that  idea 
for  the  ver>-  simple  rea.son  that  it  would 
be  just  as  foolish  for  you  to  buy  from 
your  neighbor,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  to 
buy  his  surplus  wheat  when  you  have 
wheat  comin«  out  of  the  t^avt-.s  of  your 
barn. 

Mr  KYL  Sometimes  a  .story  tell.s  the 
story  better  than  a  lot  of  facLs  and 
statistics.  I  would  appreciate  thi>  gt-n- 
tlemans  opinion  regarding;  this  situa- 
tion. In  our  own  State  of  Iowa  there 
is  a  woman  who  had  four  .sons  who  are 
now  grown  to  manhood.  From  the  earli- 
est days  they  liked  to  trade  At  the 
be-inninj?.  it  was  jackknivc.s  and  marbles, 
and  slintjshot.s.  and  so  on.  Then  they 
traded  in  wai,'on.s.  and  horses  and.  finally, 
they  traded  in  homes  and  farm.s  p:very- 
body  agrees  that  they  are  the  doLjBondest 
traders  that  ever  lived  Tlie  mother 
tells  the  story  in  this  fa.shion.  She 
says.  "When  the  boys  were  growing 
up.  I  never  minded  a  rainv  day.  be- 
cau.se  my  four  sons  would  ko  down  to  the 
barn  and  they  would  make  $100  apiece 
Just  trading  among  themselves  "  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  Does 
that  story  t^ive  the  picture  ' 

Mr  DENT  It  does,  twcept  in  this  In- 
stance you  must  remember  that  when 
we  are  trading  amonpst  ourselves,  there 
are  a  few  middlemen  who  are  taking  ofl 
a  little  cut  from  both  countries 

Mr.  KYL  Does  the  gentleman  think 
this  is  a  logical  situation'^  In  recent 
years  we  have  imported  about  70  percent 
of  the  new  lead  and  zinc  that  we  con- 
sume domestically.  Congress  again  this 
year  is  being  asked  to  provide  subsidies 
from  tax  funds  for  the.se  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  this  country  who  can- 
not operate  and  cannot  compete  ayainst 
these  foreign  imports 

Mr  DEINT  EVj  you  want  me  to  say 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong'' 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  that  a  logical  situation'' 
Mr  DENT.  No.  it  is  not  logical.  In 
fact,  you  have  to  ko  way,  way  back  to  an- 
cient days  and  to  the  earliest  times  and 
the  early  beginnings  of  tins  to  find  the 
logic  m  any  of  the  moves  that  we  have 
been  making  in  the  matter  of  trades, 
in  the  last  decade 

Mr.  KYL.  In  view  of  your  studies,  do 
you  have  sufficient  data  to  answer  this 


dollar  volume  of  business,  and  they  have 
absolutely  no  relationship  to  the  ques- 
tion of  economics  and  damage  to  our 
community  and  to  our  economy.  They 
do  not  represent  any  realistic  picture  of 
what  the  real  trade  balance  is.  Dollars 
do  not  make  the  difference.  You  do  not 
make  employment  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  balance  of  trade.  You  make  em- 
plo>Tnent  on  the  items  that  you  make 
and  sell. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  does  the 
gentleman  think,  perhaps,  we  should  put 
this  for  the  purjwses  of  our  discussion 
on  a  different  basis  and  talk  about  the 
total  volume  of  goods  that  we  produce 
and  sell  to  others  and  the  total  volume 
of  K(x>ds  that  we  consume?  The  reason 
I  ask  that  question  is  this: 

Suppose  we  have  some  soft  currency 
In  Argentina  and  the  U.S.  Navy  usins 
counterpart  funds  buys  some  beef  which 
IS  used  by  men  on  shipboard  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  pounds  of  beef 
would  not  be  coiisidered  as  imports; 
would  they? 

Mr.  DtlNT.     No.  they  would  not 
Mr     KYL.     And    yet    they    certainly 
have  an  effect  on  this  total  picture  about 
which  you  speak. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  true,  but  you  must 
remember  that  when  you  go  into  the 
question  of  economics  in  that  particular 
picture,  you  must  remember  that  if 
money  is  owed  to  us.  no  matter  how  you 
collect  the  money  owed  you,  you  are 
helping  your  own  economy.  If  we  can 
collect  that  debt,  even  in  the  form  of 
Koods  that  we  produce  here,  we  at  least 
are  not  hurting  our  economy  because  we 
would  have  to  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  buy  the  goods  that  we  are  taking  in 
payment  for  money  that  is  owed  to  us. 
Mr.  KYL.  So  that  question  does  not 
fit  into  the  picture  on  balances  between 
countries  on  trade. 

The  one  final  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Peiinsylvama 
is  this;  We  have  had  preseu^d  to  us  a 
lot  of  programs  for  improving  our  econ- 
omy dealing  with  depressed  areas  and  so 
on.  Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
any  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  very 
definitely  designated  areas  to  go  out  to 
those  areas  and  find  out  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  only  assume  that 
ha-s  been  done,  because  in  H_R.  5,  known 
as  the  depressed  area  bill,  page  5  and 
page  6,  you  will  find  an  astonishing  pro- 
viso, because  therein  it  sets  up  that  the 
first  priority  for  the  moneys  to  be  spent 
under  this  legislation  for  depressed  areas 
goes  to  areas  that  are  depressed  because 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  reciprocal  trade. 
Evidently  there  must  be  some  knowledge 
somewhere  that  what  I  have  been  saying 
and  others  have  been  saying,  probably 
not  as  loud  as  I  have,  that  we  are  being 
damaged. 

Mr.  KYL.  Lf  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  the  point  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  make. 

One  other  point.  "We  debated  last 
year  in  the  House  a  bill  concerning  the 
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Mr.  DENT.  That  is  another  No.  5. 
That  was  Boggs'  No.  5  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  correct.  The  limi- 
tation in  that  bill  was  that  only  10  per- 


cent of  the  goods  produced  In  that  coun- 
try could  be  brought  In  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  was  put  into  the  bill. 
I  am  sure,  because  when  the  bill  was 
originally  presented  there  T7as  no  such 
restriction,  and  I  made  a  feeble  fight  on 
the  floor  against  it.  At  that  time  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
CIO  came  out  against  the  bill.  Then, 
within  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  bill 
was  called  up  and  it  still  did  not  have  that 
feature  in  it,  so  that  when  they  saw  de- 
feat was  imminent  they  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  they  worked  out  a  compromise 
and  somebody  put  in  the  10-percent  re- 
striction on  imports  and  the  bill  was 
called  up  and  was  supported  by  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  Is  another  element 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
opinion  on  with  regard  to  my  thought. 
Suppose  there  is  a  tire  manufacturer 
who  takes  his  plant  abroad.  He  can 
send  10  percent  of  his  product  back  to 
the  United  States,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  him  from  selling  in  the  foreign 
market.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  not  only  true  but 
there  is  a  very  serious  weakness  in  that 
proviso,  and  that  is  this:  Suppose  you 
are  a  tire  manufacturer  and  you  build 
a  plant  in  France;  suppose  Mr.  Gross  is 
a  tire  manufacturer  and  he  builds  a 
plant  in  Japan;  and  I  build  a  plant  In 
England.  Perhaps  10  or  12  of  us — and 
that  is  not  far  afield,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  happened.  The  10-percent 
restriction  went  only  upon  the  individ- 
ual plant  built  by  American  investors. 
but  't  does  not  say  that  you  cannot  build 
more  than  one  plant.  So  that  if  15 
plants  are  built  and  we  get  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  production,  the  easiest  thing 
is  to  just  carry  it  a  little  further,  so  that 
they  can  all  ship  in  10  percent.  But  the 
summation  of  their  10  percent  might  be 
70  percent  of  our  market,  just  as  this  is 
now  87  percent  of  our  American  market. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Has  not 
the  head  of  the  union,  Reuther,  been  the 
strongest  advocate  of  sending  the  money 
and  the  know-how  abroad,  and  has  that 
not  been  done  in  competition  and  put 
our  workers  out  of  their  jobs? 

Mr.  DENT.  To  answer  it  the  way  you 
want  me  to,  the  answer  would  be  un- 
fair. 

I  have  been  so  busy  looking  after  my 
job  as  a  Member  of  this  Congress  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  look  after  Mr. 
Reuther. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
Just  looking  for  information.  I  asked 
you  a  very  fair  question. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  that.  He 
has  never  appeared  before  any  commit- 
tee of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  have 
been  here  only  3  years,  so  I  do  not  know 
what  his  position  is. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  you 
do  know  that  he  wrote  that  letter  to 
Harry  Truman  asking  for  $16  billion  a 
year  for  100  years  from  our  taxpayers 
to  be  spent  abroad,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  No;  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan.  The  gentleman 
knows  that.     That  is  a  matter  which 


would  be  unfair.  But  the  time  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  during  Tru- 
man's administration,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  will  be  very  frank.  I,  like  a  great  many 
others,  was  very  busy  on  State  matters 
rather  than  general  national  policies  and 
who  supported  them,  who  opposed  them. 
I  am  only  learning  that  now  because 
that  is  now  my  job. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield. 
Mr.   HOFFMAN  of   Michigan.     I   am 
not  asking  the  gentleman  about  that;  I 
was  asking  about  that  letter  which  Reu- 
ther wrote  to  President  Truman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Get  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter.  I  will  read  it  and  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  ex- 
plain whether  we  should  do  it.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  we  should? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  what  any- 
body thinks  about  this  matter;  I  only 
know  that  which  I  am  convinced  is  right 
from  my  own  observations  on  my  own 
idea  and  my  own  analysis  of  problems. 
I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  follow  me  un- 
til and  unless  he  has  investigated  and 
found  out  for  himself  whether  or  not  I 
was  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers reading  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
despite  some  attempts  at  persuasion  to 
the  contrary,  went  ahead  and  bought  a 
$364  million  controlling  interest  in  an 
automobile  plant  in  Great  Britain.  The 
gentleman,  I  am  sure,  knows  that.  Per- 
haps 2  weeks  after  that  deal  was  con- 
summated, which,  of  course,  means  that 
some  more  dollars  left  this  country  and 
another  bit  of  gold  went  out  on  the  basis 
of  that  deal — a  week,  or  two,  or  three 
later  there  appeared  the  story  of  closing 
of  the  Ford  automobile  plant,  I  believe  it 
was  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
that,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Permanently  closed,  not 
just  suspended  but  permanently  closed 
with  1,500  heads  of  families  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  very  much  aw  are  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  thing  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  are  protesting,  the 
exporting  of  jobs  from  these  United 
States. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
uix>n  this  series  of  speeches  he  is  making 
and  the  information  he  is  putting  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  read,  I  be- 
lieve, the  one  preceding  this  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  did  not  get  to  hear  it,  but  I  read 
his  remarks.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
told  how  he  and  the  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania  begged — I  believe  he  used 
the  word  "begged" — went  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  begged  that  they  give 
him  some  help  in  saving  the  glass  indus- 
try of  his  district  and  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  been  going  to  the  wrong  place  to 


do  his  begging.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
go  to  the  State  Department.  They  are 
the  boys  that  dictate  what  we  do  in  this 
Government.  They  are  the  boys  that 
have  their  long  noses  stuck  in  every  de- 
partment and  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment. They  are  running  this  show; 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  is  going  to  get  down  on  one 
knee  or  both  knees,  or  genuflect  to  get 
somebody  in  this  Government  to  listen 
to  him,  that  he  should  go  over  to  the 
State  Department  where  they  have  these 
rugs,  heavy,  thick,  and  soft,  up  there  on 
the  top  floor,  where  they  have  this  new 
equipment,  and  he  will  find  the  rugs  will 
save  his  knees  while  he  is  doing  his  beg- 
ging over  at  the  State  Department,  be- 
cause that  is  where  they  run  affairs. 

Mr.  DENT.  Without  demeaning  the 
value  of  the  gentleman's  counsel  or  ad- 
vice, I  would  differ  with  him  and  tell  him 
there  is  another  way  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  right  here  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  where  the  seats  are 
not  too  uncomfortable  and  the  rugs  not 
too  badly  padded.  We  cannot  get  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  listen.  If  these  seats  were 
filled  when  men  are  talking  about  this 
subject  we  would  not  have  to  send  dele- 
gations to  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  it  is  within  these  walls 
that  the  policies  of  this  Grovernment 
ought  and  should  be  made;  and  if  they 
are  not  made  here,  it  is  no  one's  fault 
but  theirs. 

Unless  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit to  a  thing,  how  can  we  sell  it?  How 
can  we  sell  it  to  others  if  we  cannot  sell 
it  to  more  than  a  dozen  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  sitting  here  listening  to 
me? 

How  can  I  sell  it  to  people  who  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  Congress  amounts 
to  a  hill  of  beans  in  a  field  in  Georgia? 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  room  wiU  be  filled 
on  a  day  soon  when  the  distressed  areas 
bill  comes  in.  Then  we  will  be  going 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  provide  com- 
pensatory payments  to  the  unemployed, 
to  industries  that  have  been  damaged  by 
virtue  of  these  imports  to  a  large  extent. 
The  room  will  be  filled  then  on  this  back- 
door approach  to  the  problem.  But  it 
will  not  be  solved  in  that  way.  It  is 
just  going  deeper  into  debt  when  we 
consider  it  that  way. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  closing,  I  want  to  say 
I  stated  before,  and  I  am  going  to  state 
again,  of  necessity  because  of  the  acute 
situation  in  my  community  and  my  State. 
I  will  support  the  depressed  area  legis- 
lation, I  will  support  extended  payments 
in  unemployment  compensation,  I  will 
support  aid  to  education,  if  it  means  that 
youngsters  in  my  community  are  unable 
to  attend  school  because  of  an  inability 
to  raise  funds  to  erect  schools  and  be- 
come better  prepared  for  the  world  of 
the  future.  But  I  say  in  so  doing  I  am 
not  fooled,  nor  am  I  convinced  in  any 
sense  whatsoever  that  these  measures  are 
going  to  give  us  the  permanent  cure 
that  we  need  to  our  economic  disabili- 
ties that  we  have  today.  We  must  re- 
evaluate our  policies  and  our  position 
in  world  trade  and  world  aid  if  we  are  to 
have  any  form  of  economic  stability. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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are  no  longer  effectlT*  In  protecting  domestic 
InduxtTlea  against  foreign  competition  In 
fact,  duty-paid  pricw  «r«  o^ten  10  to  25  per- 
cent below  domestic  whadulea  so,  If  we  re- 
store the  t&rlif  ratM  which  were  In  effect 
prior  to  June  1951,  then  •till  would  be  ample 
margin  for  foreign  producers  to  compete 
wltli  us. 

The  various  meaaxircs  now  considered  by 
the  Government  such  •■  tax  reduction,  ac- 
celerated depreciation  and  increased  exports 
may  all  contribute  to  solving  our  unemploy- 
ment problem  but  like  so  many  other  com- 
panies and  small  businesses  we  have  ample 
cap€u;lty  to  turn  out  three  times  the  volume 
we  are  producing  now;  we  lost  all  of  our 
half-a-mlllion-dollar  South  American  export 
business  In  the  early  fifties  and  the  prices 
we  have  to  compete  with  abroad  are  so  ridic- 
ulously low  that  it  la  simply  a  waste  of 
time  to  look  for  foreign  business,  taxes  are 
no  Immediate  problem  because  foreign  com- 
petition has  depressed  oxir  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  think  we  have  dune  well  If 
we  stay  out  of  the  red. 

We  do.  however,  feel  strongly  that  Increas- 
ing our  current  import  duties  to  the  level 
that  existed  prior  to  June  1051.  will  go  a 
long  way  In  solving  the  problems  of  small 
business  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Very  truly  yours. 

B.  L.  Lemke. 

President 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  result  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  has  been  to  add  to  the 
unemployment  situation? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  am  positive  of  that. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, although  I  do  not  have  the  record 
here,  that  the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  the  other  day  on  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  answering  a  direct 
question  said  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  unemployment.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  record  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DENT.  No.  I  am  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  question  was  directed  to  every 
speaker  that  appeared  before  us.  I 
would  say  there  was  a  qualified  answer 
from  Mr.  Goldberg  that  there  were  some 
dislocations,  but  that  he  at  that  time  was 
not  prepared  to  give  the  full  data.  I  will 
say.  however,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce emphatically  denied  there  was  any 
impact  on  employment,  and  that  is  in 
the  record 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  DENT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  a  very  deep  and  im- 
portant study  of  this  entire  area  of 
trade.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
appreciate  his  assistsuice  in  clarifying  a 
few  things.  The  gentleman  probably  has 
had  considerable  dlfflculty  since  he 
started  this  campaign  to  bring  some 
sense  into  trade  because  of  difficulties 
generated  by  people  who  think  there  are 
only  two  extremes.  One  is  either  a  free 
trader  or  an  oldtime  mossback.  ignorant 
protectionist. 

Am  I  clearly  wrong  in  assuming  there 
is  a  middle  ground  that  we  can  follow 


and  that  there  is  some  solution  which 
lies  between  free  trade  and  protection? 
Mr.  DENT.  Those  who  do  not  want 
to  learn  anything,  or  who  do  not  ever 
want  to  admit  they  are  in  error,  will 
close  their  ears  to  the  appeals  of  moder- 
ate men.  I  consider  myself  a  moderate 
man.  I  know  that  trades  between  na- 
tions are  e.ssential.  but  I  al.so  know  that 
when  a  nation  imports  goods,  when  It 
has  the  same  goods  in  surplus,  that  that 
nation  is  not  tradinrr  on  a  sound,  eco- 
nomic basi.<5  Trade  asreements  have  to 
be  based  upon  economics 

Mr  KYI..  In  other  word.s,  the  gentle- 
man does  not  buy  the  idea  that  trade 
is  good  simply  for  the  sake  of  trade 

Mr.  DENT  No,  I  do  not  buy  that  idea 
for  the  ver>'  simple  reason  that  it  would 
be  just  as  fcxjlish  for  you  to  buy  from 
your  neighbor,  if  you  were  a  farmer,  to 
buy  his  .surplus  wheat  when  you  have 
wheat  coming  out  of  the  oavf.s  of  your 
barn. 

Mr.  KYL.  Sometime.s  a  story  tells  the 
story  better  than  a  lot  of  facts  and 
statistics.  I  would  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  regarding  this  situa- 
tion. In  our  own  State  of  Iowa  there 
is  a  woman  who  had  four  sons  who  are 
now  grown  to  manhood.  From  the  earli- 
est days  they  liked  to  trade  At  the 
be?:inning,  it  was  jackknu  e.s  and  marbles, 
and  slin^'shots.  and  so  on.  Then  they 
traded  in  wagons,  and  hor.ses  and.  finally, 
they  traded  in  homes  and  farm.s  F^very- 
body  agrees  that  they  are  the  doutiondest 
traders  that  ever  lived  The  mother 
tells  the  story  in  this  fa.shion  She 
says,  "When  the  boys  were  growing 
up,  I  never  minded  a  rainy  day,  be- 
cause my  four  sons  would  go  down  to  the 
barn  and  they  would  make  $100  apiece 
Just  trading  imong  themselves  ■  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  Does 
that  story  gi^e  the  picture' 

Mr.  DENT.  It  does,  e.xcept  in  this  in- 
stance you  must  remember  that  when 
we  are  trading  amongst  ourselves,  there 
are  a  few  middlemen  who  are  taking  off 
a  little  cut  fi-om  both  countries 

Mr.  KYL  Does  the  gentleman  think 
this  is  a  logical  situation''  In  recent 
years  we  have  imported  about  70  percent 
of  the  new  lead  and  zinc  that  we  con- 
sume domestically  Congress  again  this 
year  is  being  asked  to  provide  subsidies 
from  tax  funds  for  these  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc  in  this  country  who  can- 
not operate  and  cannot  compete  ai,'ainst 
these  foreign  imports 

Mr  DETNT  Ek)  you  want  me  to  say 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong" 

Mr.  K^'L.     Is  that  a  logical  situation' 

Mr  DENT.  No.  it  is  not  logical.  In 
fact,  you  have  to  go  way,  way  back  to  an- 
cient days  and  to  the  ear!iet<t  times  and 
the  early  beg.nnings  of  this  U)  find  the 
logic  in  any  cf  the  moves  that  we  have 
been  making  in  the  matter  of  trades, 
in  the  last  de-'ade 

Mr.  KYL.  In  view  of  your  studies,  do 
you  have  sufficient  data  to  answer  this 
question:  Are  the  figures  which  are  gen- 
erally given  regarding  imports  and  ex- 
ports and  which  now  ostensibly  show 
about  a  $5  5  billion  balance  of  trade  ac- 
curate figures' 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  imagine  they  are 
accurate,  but  they  are  figures  based  on 


dollar  volume  of  business,  and  they  have 
absolutely  no  relationship  to  the  ques- 
tion of  economics  and  damage  to  our 
community  and  to  our  economy.  They 
do  not  represent  any  realistic  picture  of 
what  the  real  trade  balance  is.  Dollars 
do  not  make  the  difference.  You  do  not 
make  employment  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  balance  of  trade.  You  make  em- 
ploj-ment  on  the  items  that  you  make 
and  sell. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  does  the 
gentleman  think,  perhaps,  we  should  put 
this  for  the  purjwses  of  our  discussion 
on  a  different  basis  and  talk  about  the 
total  volume  of  goods  that  we  produce 
and  sell  to  others  and  the  total  volume 
of  goods  that  we  consume?  The  reason 
I  a.sk  that  question  is  this: 

Suppose  we  have  some  soft  currency 
in  Argentina  and  the  U.S.  Navy  using 
counterpart  funds  buys  some  beef  which 
IS  used  by  men  on  shipboard  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  pounds  of  beef 
would  not  be  considered  as  imports; 
would  they? 

Mr.  DENT.     No.  they  would  not 
Mr     KYL.     And    yet    they    certainly 
have  an  effect  on  this  total  picture  about 
which  you  sF>eak. 

Mr  DENT  That  is  true,  but  you  must 
remember  that  when  you  go  into  the 
question  of  economics  in  that  particular 
picture,  you  must  remember  that  if 
money  is  owed  to  us.  no  matter  how  you 
collect  the  money  owed  you.  you  are 
helping  your  own  economy.  If  we  can 
collect  that  debt,  even  in  the  form  of 
go<Kls  that  we  produce  here,  we  at  least 
are  not  hurting  our  economy  because  we 
would  have  to  use  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  buy  the  goods  that  we  are  taking  in 
payment  for  money  that  is  owed  to  us. 

Mr  KYL.  So  that  question  does  not 
fit  into  the  picture  on  balances  between 
countries  on  trade. 

The  one  final  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
is  this:  We  have  had  preseM.L-d  to  us  a 
lot  of  programs  for  improving  our  econ- 
omy dealing  with  depressed  areas  and  so 
on.  Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
any  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  very 
definitely  designated  areas  to  go  out  to 
those  areas  and  find  out  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  only  assume  that 
has  been  done,  because  in  HJR.  5.  known 
as  the  depressed  area  bill,  page  5  and 
page  6.  you  will  f:nd  an  astonishing  pro- 
viso, because  therein  it  sets  up  that  the 
fii-st  priority  for  the  moneys  to  be  spent 
under  this  legislation  for  depressed  areas 
goes  to  areas  that  are  depressed  because 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  reciprocal  trade. 
Evidently  there  must  be  some  knowledge 
somewhere  that  what  I  have  been  saying 
and  others  have  been  saying,  probably 
not  as  loud  as  I  have,  that  we  are  being 
damaged. 

Mr.  KYL  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  that  is  the  point  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  make. 

One  other  point.  We  debated  last 
year  in  the  House  a  bill  concerning  the 
establishment  of  American  plants  In  for- 
eign lands. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  another  No.  5. 
That  was  Bocos'  No.  5  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  is  correct.  The  limi- 
tation in  that  bill  was  that  only  10  per- 


cent of  the  goods  produced  in  that  coun- 
try could  be  brought  In  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  was  put  into  the  bill, 
I  am  sure,  because  when  the  bill  was 
originally  presented  there  was  no  such 
restriction,  and  I  made  a  feeble  fight  on 
the  floor  against  it.  At  that  time  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
CIO  came  out  against  the  bill.  Then, 
within  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  bill 
was  called  up  and  it  still  did  not  have  that 
feature  in  it,  so  that  when  they  saw  de- 
feat was  imminent  they  laid  it  on  the 
table,  and  they  worked  out  a  compromise 
and  somebody  put  in  the  10-percent  re- 
striction on  imports  and  the  bill  was 
called  up  and  wa«  supported  by  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  Is  another  element 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
opinion  on  with  regard  to  my  thought 
Suppose  there  is  a  tire  manufacturer 
who  takes  his  plant  abroad.  He  can 
send  10  percent  of  his  product  bcu^k  to 
the  United  States,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  him  from  selling  in  the  foreign 
market.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  not  only  true  but 
there  is  a  very  serious  weakness  in  that 
proviso,  and  that  is  this:  Suppose  you 
are  a  tire  manufacturer  and  you  build 
a  plant  in  France;  suppose  Mr.  Oaoss  is 
a  tire  manufactuier  and  he  builds  a 
plant,  in  Japan;  and  I  build  a  plant  in 
England.  Perhaps  10  or  12  of  us — and 
that  is  not  far  afield,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  happened.  The  10-percent 
restriction  went  only  ui>on  the  individ- 
ual plant  built  by  American  investors, 
but  't  does  not  say  that  you  cannot  build 
more  than  one  plant.  So  that  if  15 
plants  are  built  and  we  get  only  10  per- 
cent of  the  production,  the  easiest  thing 
is  to  just  carry  it  a  little  further,  so  that 
they  can  all  ship  in  10  percent.  But  the 
summation  of  their  10  percent  might  be 
70  percent  of  our  market,  just  as  this  is 
now  87  percent  of  our  American  market. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Has  not 
the  head  of  the  union,  Reuther,  been  the 
strongest  advocate  of  sending  the  money 
and  the  know-how  abroad,  and  has  that 
not  been  done  in  competition  and  put 
our  workers  out  of  their  jobs? 

Mr.  DENT.  To  answer  it  the  way  you 
want  me  to,  the  answer  would  be  un- 
fair. 

I  have  been  so  busy  looking  after  my 
job  as  a  Meml>er  of  this  Congress  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  look  after  Mr. 
Reuther. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
just  looking;  for  information.  I  asked 
you  a  very  fair  question. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  that.  He 
has  never  appeared  before  any  ccHnmit- 
tee  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  have 
been  here  only  3  years,  so  I  do  not  know 
what  his  E>osition  is. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  you 
do  know  that  he  wrote  that  letter  to 
Harry  Truman  asking  for  $16  billion  a 
year  for  100  years  from  our  taxpayers 
to  be  spent  abroad,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  DENT.  No;  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan.  The  gentleman 
knows  that.     That  is  a  matter  which 


would  be  unfair.  But  tlie  time  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  during  Tru- 
man's administration,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  will  be  very  frank.  I,  like  a  great  many 
others,  was  very  busy  on  State  matters 
rather  than  general  national  policies  and 
who  supported  them,  who  opposed  them. 
I  am  only  learning  that  now  because 
that  is  now  my  job. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  DENT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  asking  the  gentleman  about  that;  I 
was  asking  about  that  letter  which  Reu- 
ther wrote  to  President  Truman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Get  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter.  I  will  read  it  and  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  ex- 
plain whether  we  should  do  it.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  we  should? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  know  what  any- 
body thinks  about  this  matter;  I  only 
know  that  which  I  am  convinced  is  right 
from  my  own  observations  on  my  own 
idea  and  my  own  analysis  of  problems. 
I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  follow  me  un- 
til and  unless  he  has  investigated  and 
found  out  for  himself  whether  or  not  I 
was  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  remem- 
bers reading  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
despite  some  attempts  at  persuasion  to 
the  contrary,  went  ahead  and  bought  a 
$364  million  controlling  interest  in  an 
automobile  plant  in  Great  Britain.  The 
gentleman.  I  am  sure,  knows  that.  Per- 
haps 2  weeks  after  that  deal  was  con- 
summated, which,  of  course,  means  that 
some  more  dollars  left  this  country  and 
another  bit  of  gold  went  out  on  the  basis 
of  that  deal — a  week,  or  two,  or  three 
later  there  appeared  the  story  of  closing 
of  the  Ford  automobile  plant,  I  believe  it 
was  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
that,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Permanently  closed,  not 
just  suspended  but  permanently  closed 
with  1,500  heads  of  families  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  thing  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  are  protesting,  the 
exporting  of  jobs  from  these  United 
States. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
upon  this  series  of  speeches  he  is  making 
and  the  information  he  is  putting  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  read,  I  be- 
lieve, the  one  preceding  this  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  did  not  get  to  hear  it,  but  I  read 
his  remarks.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
told  how  he  and  the  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania  begged — I  believe  he  used 
the  word  "begged" — went  to  the  Tarifif 
Commission  and  begged  that  they  give 
him  some  help  in  saving  the  glass  indus- 
try of  his  district  and  the  State  of  Perm- 
sylvanla. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  has  been  going  to  the  wrong  place  to 


do  his  begging.  I  would  suggest  that  he 
go  to  the  State  Department.  They  are 
the  boys  that  dictate  what  we  do  in  this 
Government.  They  are  the  boys  that 
have  their  long  noses  stuck  in  every  de- 
partment and  agency  of  this  Govern- 
ment. They  are  nmning  this  show; 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  if  he  is  going  to  get  down  on  one 
knee  or  both  knees,  or  genuflect  to  get 
somebody  in  this  Goverrunent  to  listen 
to  him,  that  he  should  go  over  to  the 
State  Department  where  they  have  these 
rugs,  heavy,  thick,  and  soft,  up  there  on 
the  top  floor,  where  they  have  this  new 
equipment,  and  he  will  find  the  rugs  will 
save  his  knees  while  he  is  doing  his  beg- 
ging over  at  the  State  Department,  be- 
cause that  is  where  they  run  affairs. 

Mr.  DENT.  Without  demeaning  the 
value  of  the  gentleman's  counsel  or  ad- 
vice, I  would  differ  with  him  and  tell  him 
there  is  another  way  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  right  here  in  this  House 
of  Representatives  where  the  seats  are 
not  too  uncomfortable  and  the  rugs  not 
too  badly  padded.  We  cannot  get  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  listen.  If  these  seats  were 
filled  when  men  are  talking  about  this 
subject  we  would  not  have  to  send  dele- 
gations to  any  department  of  the  Grov- 
errunent,  because  it  is  within  these  walls 
that  the  E>olicies  of  this  Government 
ought  and  should  be  made;  and  if  they 
are  not  made  here,  it  is  no  one's  fault 
but  theirs. 

Unless  we  ourselves  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit to  a  thing,  how  can  we  sell  it?  How 
can  we  sell  it  to  others  if  we  cannot  sell 
it  to  more  than  a  dozen  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  sitting  here  listening  to 
me? 

How  can  I  sell  it  to  people  who  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  Congress  amounts 
to  a  hill  of  beans  in  a  field  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  room  will  be  filled 
on  a  day  soon  when  the  distressed  areas 
bill  comes  in.  Then  we  will  be  going 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  provide  com- 
pensatory payments  to  the  unemployed, 
to  industries  that  have  been  damaged  by 
virtue  of  these  imports  to  a  large  extent. 
The  room  will  be  filled  then  on  this  back- 
door approach  to  the  problem.  But  it 
will  not  be  solved  in  that  way.  It  is 
just  going  deeper  into  debt  when  we 
consider  it  that  way. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  closing,  I  want  to  say 
I  stated  before,  and  I  am  going  to  state 
again,  of  necessity  because  of  the  acute 
situation  in  my  community  and  my  State, 
I  will  support  the  depressed  area  legis- 
lation, I  will  support  extended  payments 
in  unemployment  compensation,  I  will 
support  aid  to  education,  if  it  means  that 
youngsters  in  my  commimity  are  unable 
to  attend  school  because  of  an  inability 
to  raise  funds  to  erect  schools  and  be- 
come better  prepared  for  the  world  of 
the  future.  But  I  say  in  so  doing  I  am 
not  fooled,  nor  am  I  convinced  in  any 
sense  whatsoever  that  these  measures  are 
going  to  give  us  the  permanent  cure 
that  we  need  to  our  economic  disabili- 
ties that  we  have  today.  We  must  re- 
evaluate our  policfftJ-^d  our  position 
in  world  trade  and  worifl  aid  if  we  are  to 
have  any  form  of  economltf"  s^^Uity. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Micldlgpl^JkCr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yl8M|(   ^^ 
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Mr.  DENT.  I  jrield  to  the  gpntleman 
from  B£ichigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  sup- 
Fort  of  these  measures  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  if  they  go  through 
they  will  require  appropriations.  I  do 
not  know  how  much,  for  the  Industries 
In  the  situation,  and  o^lr  people  who 
are  confronted  wttli  tbe  condition  the 
gentleman  has  mentioned.  But  where 
is  that  money  comliig  from? 

Mr.  DENT,  lliat,  Mr.  Speaker  is 
akin  to  saying  becaoae  you  have  not  the 
money  you  must  let  people  suffer.  We 
have  abject  suffering  In  some  of  the 
coal  towns  and  In  same  of  the  depressed 
areas  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  That  is 
the  btisic  reason  that  I  am  supporting 
thi.s  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
within  it  the  Inherent  inpredients  of 
permanent  cure  of  the  problem.  I  am 
doing  so  because  It  Is  an  emercency 
proposition.  It  Is  not  anything  else  in 
mv  book. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  there  is  not  anyone  in  the  House 
who  wants  to  see  others  suffer.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that.  Of  course. 
years  ago  we  took  care  of  them  in  the 
local  communities.  But.  now.  where  axe 
you  going  to  get  the  food  and  all  to 
take  care  of  these  people?  I  have  no 
doubt  but  what  there  Is  suffering  In 
the  gentleman's  community  and  in  West 
Virginia;  but  are  we  going  to  forever 
keep  those  people  who  no  longer  have 
employment  in  those  communities?  Are 
you  always  going  to  take  care  of  them? 

Mr.  DH!NT.  I  cannot  answer  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  but  I  can  answer 
for  myself. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  said 
"We." 

Mr.  DENT.  I  can  answer  for  myself, 
I  hesitate  to  speak  for  anyone  else,  but 
I  personally  will  do  whatever  I  can 
within  my  humble  ability  to  do  sn  to 
see  to  it  that  no  man  or  no  child  e;(3es 
unfed  or  unclothed  so  long  as  I  have  a 
breath  In  my  body.  That  is  all  we  are 
doing,  nothing  else. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michinran  All 
right.  I  think  we  will  all  go  along  with 
that  porition  of  the  gentleman.  My 
query  is.  How  long  can  we  keep  them 
from  hunger  and  give  them  shelter  and 
all  that?  How  long  can  we  take  care 
of  thorn  In  these  communities  where 
there  i.";  no  longer  any  Industry  to  .sup- 
port them? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  a  question  I 
will  be  t^lr\d  to  try  to  answer  for  you 
at  another  time.  This  is  no:  the  time. 
It  is  the  place,  but  it  is  not  the  time. 
In  order  to  give  an  answer  to  that  I 
would  want  in  all  honesty  to  rret  .some 
detailed  reports  on  other  communities. 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  praying  that  our 
commun.ties  will  again  get  well. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  programs  that  he  wa.-;  goin:;  to 
support.  We  will  shortly  have  before  us, 
undoubtedly,  a  recommendation  to  In- 
crease the  mutual  security  proc,Tam  ap- 
propriations. WID  the  gentleman  sup- 
port that? 


Mr.  DENT.  My  dear  friend,  if  the 
history  of  the  past  Is  a  barometer  of 
what  kind  of  weather  we  are  going  to 
have  in  the  future.  I  voted  for  it  before. 
and  I  can  see  nothing  in  my  mind  to 
change  my  opinion  at  the  present,  time. 


AFRICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  (  t  il."  Housf,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr  OHaraI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minut''s 

Mr  OH.AR.\  of  Ilhnoi.s  Mr  Speak-r. 
as  the  chairman  of  tl.e  Subcommittee  en 
Africa  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  I  have  a  natural  interest  in 
Africa,  and  I  have  sought  as  best  I  could 
to  keep  informed  of  the  problems  and  to 
maintain  acquaintance  v.ith  the  per- 
sonalities in  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Africa  goes,  so  goes 
the  world.  I  tiiink  our  prnnple  have  be- 
come aware  of  that.  In  the  foreseeable 
future  Afrira  and  Latin  America  will 
have  a  total  of  dele'utes  in  the  Gtneral 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  exer- 
cise a  large  measure  of  control  And.  if 
we  continue  not  to  understand  the  peo- 
ples of  Afnca  and  the  p^niples  of  Latin 
America,  our  position  will  bo  endancertsl 

Mr.  HOIT-'MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  iientleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HAR.^  of  niinoi.s  I  am  always 
happy  to  y  old  to  my  verv'  dear  friend 
from  the  dustnct  where  I  was  born,  a 
gentleman  I  hold  in  the  warmest  of 
affection. 

Mr  HOI^MAN  of  Michigan  My 
dear  friend  from  Elinois,  who  was  born 
over  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  MirhiE'an  and  received  his  early 
education  there,  is  always  extremely 
helpful.  I  think  you  are  right  about 
this.  We  must  understand  these  people 
I  value  the  I'entleman's  opinion.  May  I 
ask  the  centleman  juFt  how  much  has 
our  former  Governor.  Mennen  Williams. 
commonly  referred  to  as  Soapy,  helped 
that  situation  in  the  Congo? 

Mr  OHAllA  of  Illinois  I  mi'^'ht  say 
to  my  friend  from  Michican  that  that  is 
why  I  askcl  for  time  to  address  the 
House  at  this  late  hour  What  I  am 
saying  now  is  a  prelude  to  what  I  will 
say  later  about  the  former  Govern^jr  of 
Miohi^an. 

Mr  HOFF.MAN  of  Michigan  PeiTnit 
mo  to  thank  the  rrentleman.  I  will  sit 
ri  ;ht  here  where  I  will  hear  every  word 
he  utter.s 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Wo  have 
mi.s.sed  the  b<'at  in  .Africa. 

Nobody  d:)ubts  that.  We  are  now 
swimming  hard  to  catch  the  boat,  and 
I  think  it  is  fortunate  that  we  have,  as 
our  President,  the  President  of  the  New 
Frontier,  a  mighty  ^ood  swimmer 

Now,  one  reason  we  mi.s.srd  the  boat  in 
Africa  was  because  of  our  alliances  with 
colonial  powers,  and  when  th.e  colonial 
possessions  were  becoming  indopendcnt 
and  sovereien  nations,  we  wire  put  in 
the  position,  and  under  tho  false  accusa- 
tion, of  beirg  the  heir  of  the  spirit  of 
colonialism. 

When  I  returned  in  late  December 
from  Africa  I  said  at  a  press  conference 
that  there  .should  be  in  our  policy  as 
regards  Afrca  a  complete  divorcement 


from  colonialism.  Following  tliat  tlie 
Now  York  Times,  in  a  well -baU' need  edi- 
torial, commented  on  what  I  said  con- 
cerning complete  divorcement  from 
coloiiiah.sm.  saying,  in  substance,  that 
Uure  was  merit  in  what  I  had  said  al- 
tiiougli  also  to  be  considered  was  our 
obligation  of  loyalty  to  our  NATO 
allies 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  No.  I  cannot 
yield  at  this  time  to  my  dear  friend 
I  will  yield  later. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
very  sorry. 

Mr.  O'HAPtA  of  Illinois.  One  reason 
wo  nu.i.ed  the  boat  in  Africa  was  be- 
cause of  our  aUiances  with  the  colonial 
powers.  As  the  spirit  of  mdeix*ndence 
engulfed  Africa  It  was  increasingly  difli- 
cult  to  maintain  in  African  minds  the 
old  image  of  the  Uncle  Sam  who  had 
btin  the  first  to  break  away  from  the 
bonds  of  colonialLsm. 

It  was  increasingly  difficult  becaiLse 
t!'i"  Kuropeiin  powers  that  were  our  ioyal 
allies  m  NATO  were  sensitive  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  Uiem  to  what  we  sfud  and  did 
m  assistance  to  new  emerging  nations. 
I  think  It  might  have  been  better  for 
Uiem.  and  certainly  better  for  us.  if  we 
had  taki  n  a  more  positive  position. 
After  all.  colonialism  in  Africa  had  gone, 
and  for  the  future  there  was  the  Job  of 
aiding  the  peopl  s  of  Africa  in  the  estab- 
lish.ment  of  sound,  stable,  and  free  pov- 
emment.s  and  \n  the  change  to  do  no 
violence  to  the  legiUmato  rights  of  those 
who  under  colonialism  had  made  their 
contribution  to  the  African  economy. 

Had  the  old  image  of  Uncle  Sam  re- 
maini-d  fixed  in  the  African  mind  as  the 
Rturdy  old  pioneer  who  had  shown  the 
way  from  colonialism  to  inde;)endence. 
the  UniU-d  States  would  have  been  in  a 
m  ich  stronger  position  of  influence. 
be  \eficial  to  everyone  with  legitimate 
mtt  rest  in  the  .■African  Continent. 

.A.i  it  was,  when  the  colonial  po.sses- 
sions  were  becoming  one  by  one  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  nations,  we  were 
put  in  the  josition.  and  under  the  false 
accusation,  of  being  the  heir  and  the 
benofactor  of  colonialism.  I  wish  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  this  accusation, 
assidiiou.sly  promoted  by  the  Communist 
u  .rid.  was  entirely  with.out  any  founda- 
tion in  Uie  facts  Neverthele.ss,  when  in 
respect  to  the  feeling  of  our  N.ATO  allies 
V, 0  refrained  from  taking  a  ptsitive  posi- 
tion on  a  m.oral  question  seeking  by 
avoidance  of  the  subject  or  a  .softness  in 
diction  to  avoid  the  rubbing  of  sensitive 
nerves,  the  net  result  was  that  the  old 
image  of  Uncle  Sam  m  the  African  mind 
gradually  retreated. 

Governor  Williams  has  been  given  by 
PrcMdent  Kennedy  the  mis.sion  of  re- 
storing that  image.  Upon  his  accom- 
plishnioiit  of  that  mi.s^ion  hangs  the 
place  of  our  Nation  in  world  Influence 
and  leadership  m  the  struggle  for  gov- 
ernment of.  for,  and  by  the  people.  In 
the  awakening  continent  of  Africa  and 
of  all  the  world.  It  Is  Just  that  impor- 
tant. 

Wiien  I  visited  Africa  in  December  I 
found  everywhere  a  tremendous  lift  in 
spirit,  unmistakable  signs  that  the  old 
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Image  of  Uncle  Bam  was  being  restored 
to  the  African  mind,  because  President 
Kennedy  had  given  priority  to  Africa  by 
making  the  second  appointment  of  his 
administration  that  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Africa.  The  news 
that  the  President  had  selected  for  this 
post  a  man  of  the  stature  of  Governor 
Williams,  many  times  Governor  of  a 
great  American  State  and  himself  one 
of  the  Democratic  presidential  possibili- 
ties in  1960.  this  was  a  shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  African  leaders  in  all  of  the  coim- 
tries  that  I  visited.  I  cannot  overstate 
the  importance  of  this. 

If  Governor  Williams  on  his  first  visit 
to  Africa  had  tailored  his  words  to  the 
sensitivities  of  the  colonial  powers,  his 
mission  would  have  been  foredoomed. 
If  that  mission  were  to  succeed  it  was 
necessary  that  the  new  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Africa  should  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and 
should  express  it  in  the  language  of  the 
present.    He  has  done  exactly  that. 

He  has  found,  as  the  members  of  our 
study  mission  found  last  December,  that 
with  most  of  the  leaders  in  Africa,  in- 
cludmg  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika,  is  a 
determination  to  avoid  in  the  new 
countries  of  Africa  the  dangers  of  racial 
and  cl£iss  ruptures  by  applying  the  test 
of  the  American  melting  pot. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Tanganyika  has 
been  for  centuries  an  occupied  country, 
first  by  the  Phoenicians,  then  by  Uie 
Chinese,  later  by  European  powers,  and 
now  after  all  these  centuries  at  long  last 
Julius  Nyerere.  an  African  of  the  Negro 
race,  is  the  head  of  the  government  of 
his  country. 

In  Tanganyika  Africans  of  Negro 
blood  outnumber  the  other  people  of 
Tanganyika  on  the  ratio  of  125  to  1. 
Beginning  about  a  century  ago  settlers 
came  from  India  and  Pakistan,  and  they 
prospered  and  by  their  efforts  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  up- 
building of  their  sidopted  land. 

The  present  speaker  of  the  elected 
legislative  council  of  Tanganyika  is  of 
Indian  descent.  He  and  his  children  all 
were  born  in  Tanganyika,  and  there  is 
his  heart  and  his  sole  interest.  A  lady 
member  of  the  80-seat  legislative  coim- 
cil  is  American  bom,  the  widow  of  an 
English  nobleman,  and  she  is  working 
for  her  adopted  country  of  Tanganjrika, 
just  as  many  pensons  who  came  from 
many  lands  into  our  own  American 
melting  c>ot. 

All  call  themselves  and  are  accepted 
as  Africans.  Just  as  in  our  own  United 
States,  the  sole  test  is  their  loyalty  to 
Tanganyika  over  and  above  that  of  any 
Interest  In  any  other  land.  If  one 
meets  that  test  in  our  United  States,  he 
has  the  proud  right  of  calling  himself 
an  American,  and  no  one  can  dispute 
his  right.  So  it  is  in  Tanganyika,  good 
people  of  many  races  and  of  many  sorts, 
working  together  ui  the  glorious  adven- 
ture of  launching  a  new  free  nation. 
So  it  is  in  the  other  countries  In  Africa. 
He  who  gives  his  heart  and  his  sole  in- 
terest to  the  African  coimtry  of  his 
home  is  an  African  and  Is  so  accepted. 

Governor  Williams  was  in  Tangan- 
yika. I  beheve.  when  he  made  some  ref- 
erence to  Africa  for  Africans,  and,  being 


thrilled  as  I  had  been  by  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  in  all  the  leaders  in  Tangan- 
yika, explained,  as  I  have  sought  in  my 
humble  way  here  to  explain  it,  that  Afri- 
cans did  not  mean  just  those  of  one 
race,  but  of  all  persons  whose  heart  and 
interest  first  were  in  Africa. 

Would  anyone  in  our  country  seriously 
have  taken  issue  with  Governor  WiUiams 
if  he  had  said  that  America  is  for  the 
Americans?  That  is  the  very  spirit  of 
the  hemispheric  solidarity  for  which 
President  Monroe  stood,  which  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  so  effectively  pro- 
moted, and  which  President  Kennedy,  in 
one  of  the  strongest  passages  in  an  in- 
augural address  that  will  live  forever,  re- 
affirmed. If  we  believe  that  hemispheric 
solidarity  means  much  to  our  own  well- 
being  In  our  pursuit  of  security  and  hap- 
piness then  should  we  not  accept  the 
truth  that  what  is  good  for  us  in  our 
part  of  this  great  big  world  is  good  for 
all  other  peoples  in  our  continents,  in- 
cluding that  of  Africa. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Williams,  re- 
cently Governor  of  a  great  American 
State,  talked  as  forthrightly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa  and  in  the  same  American 
way  as  he  has  talked  to  American  audi- 
ences. He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  American  people  by  the  first  test  of 
his  ability  and  his  dedication  to  perform 
the  mission  given  him  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  of  restoring  in  Africa  the  old 
image  of  Uncle  Sam. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  European 
press,  as  so  often  happens  when  sole  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  the  abbreviated 
Renter  Press  Service,  omitted  that  part 
of  Governor  Williams'  remarks  in  which 
he  explained  that  the  term  African  was 
all  Inclusive. 

In  the  new  emerging  nations  south  of 
the  Sahara,  where  Africans  of  Negro 
blood  are  in  the  great  majority,  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  the  responsibility 
of  government  should  be  in  their  hands. 
But,  with  all  the  African  leaders  with 
whom  I  talked,  there  was  expression,  I 
thought  most  sincere,  of  their  determi- 
nation that  the  rights  of  all  the  minority 
groups  should  have  full  protection  and 
that  there  should  not  develop  any  dis- 
crimination among  Africans  based  on 
race  or  other  circumstance  other  than 
those  of  character  and  loyalty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Governor 
Williams  on  the  fine  start  he  has  made 
in  the  performance  of  his  mission.  I 
am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  fact 
that  his  words,  incompletely  reported, 
have  rubbed  against  the  oversensitive 
nerves  of  some  of  our  NATO  allies  as  I 
am  heartened  that  they  have  had  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Africans.  Africans,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
hues,  of  many  races  and  many  sorts, 
ex£u:tly  as  In  our  own  American  melting 
j>ot,  Africans  all,  Africans  engaged  in 
the  joint  imdertaking  of  building,  under 
new  democratic  governments,  a  mighty 
continent. 

I  have  always  abided  by  the  rule  that 
politics  stop  at  the  ocean  line.  This 
was  the  rule  I.  as  a  Democrat,  followed 
without  one  deviation  during  the  8  years 
of  the  administration  of  President 
Elsenhower.  I  regret  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  opposition  party,  for 
whom  I  have  both  affection  and  respect. 


have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  a  mis- 
interpretation in  the  press  in  the  old 
colonial  powers,  due  to  an  incomplete 
report  of  Governor  Williams'  words,  to 
laimch  a  partisan  attack  upon  a  great 
American  representing  his  country  on  a 
vital  mission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says  he 
is  for  Africa  for  the  Africans.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Elinois.  Just  as  I  am 
for  America  for  the  Americans.  It  is 
all  a  matter  of  where  one's  heart  and 
interest  lie. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  have  a  lot  of 
doing  ahead  of  us  in  this  country.  If 
the  gentleman  believes  in  America  for 
Americans,  let  us  confine  it  to  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  surprised.  The  gentleman 
also  believes  in  Asia  for  the  Asians;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Elinois.  Yes,  I  do.  I 
might  add  I  believe  in  an  Iowa  for 
lowans. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  rose. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  wish  me  to 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did, 
but  the  gentleman  is  very  persuasive. 
The  gentleman  is  against  colonialism;  is 
he  not?  He  thinks  the  Belgians  and 
others  who  have  been  taking  part  in  gov- 
ernment in  other  lands  should  get  out 
of  countries  like  Africa? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  I 
do  believe  in  the  right  of  all  peoples 
everywhere  to  govern  themselves.  Uncle 
Sam  asserted  that  right  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Now  I 
want  to  go  back  to  my  question.  The 
gentleman  was  in  favor,  for  example,  of 
Belgium's  getting  out  of  the  Congo.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  the  age  of 
colonialism  has  passed,  just  as  has  that 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  and  of  slavery. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
when  the  Belgians  got  out  of  there,  what 
did  the  people  there  get  aside  from  as- 
saults and  rapes  and  all  that  kind  of 
violence?  The  natives  were  not  ready 
for  freedom,  were  they? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Africa  is  go- 
ing through  a  period  of  birth  pains. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  bear  with  me.  I  would  point 
out  that  even  in  our  American  cities, 
under  the  best  police  protection  any- 
where in  the  world,  we  do  have  a  certain 
amount  of  crime,  of  murders,  and  of 
rapes.  That  does  not  mean  that  our 
people  are  incapable  of  self-government. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the  that  I  know  about  He  was  rescuinp  the  It  is  the  belief  of  those  In  the  Industry 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  missionary',  GeorKe  Frankt-  that  reduced  tariff  rates  have  con- 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  tnbiited  to  a  situation  which  resxilts  in 
spoke  about  these  various  countries  being  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinol.s  ha.s  the  loss  of  substantial  business  and 
for  their  own  people.  You  know  what  we  expired.  therefore  creates  greater  unemployment 
did  with  thelndians — we  killed  them  off ;  Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  United  State.s  As  we  reduce 
did  we  not?  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con.srnt  to  proceed  for  tanff.s    under    such    circumstances    we 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     The  gentle-  30  .second.s  to  say  ju.st  one  thine  simply  export  Job.s. 

man  from  Michigan  would  not  recom-  The  SPEAKER  pro  temjKire      Without  In   a   letter   dated   January   29,    1960. 

mend  that  same  procedure  here;  would  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered.  from   the  office   of  the  Chairman,   U.S. 

he?             There  was  no  objection  TanfT  Commission.  I  am  informed  that — ■ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     No.  no,  Mr.   OROSS.     Woild    the    gentleman  a:i  of  ihe  reduci-d  ruu-s  on  ceramic  floor 

I    would    not.      I    certainly    would    not.  from  Illinois  smrre-st  .sendinsr  *he  United  u-.ti  w.iu  tiu-s  am  tiip  result  of  concessions 

But.  when  you  are  taUting  about  Africa  Nations  into  the  State  of  Iowa?  gmntcd  by  the  UmtoU  st.-\tps  under  the  Oen- 

for   the   Africans.  I  wonder  why   we  did  ^r     Q'HARA    of    niinoLs          My    col-  eral  Agreement  on  TartfTs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

not    apply    Uiat    when    we    were    here  league,  the  gentleman  from  IlUnol.s  fMr.  j  ^„,  informed  that  imi>ort*  of  ceramic 

Tnen  I  might  ask  you.  What  did  *^give  murphyI  ha.s  reminded  me  that  Nasser  fl,,,,  ,,i^  ^^  3^^^^,,  j.^^  amounted  to  the 

the  people  in  the  Congo  m  the  place  of  insists  that  he  and  all  other  Epyptian.s  f.,M,,.,  ,„,,  in  t)i,.  cuen  v.-ar^ 

colonialism?     What  did  they  get— they  be   recognized    as   Africans      In   that    I  ^^;i^*"^i- "^  ^^^'- B'^^"  i«^^is. 

got   revolution  and  civil   war.  did   they  ^gree   with    him— anyone    who   lives    In     Y.-tZ     Tn«j  «-n 

not?     And  that  is  what  they  now  have.  Africa  and  has  his  heart  and  his  interest      {95^ —     g  259  7-^8 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.    There  will  be  m  Africa  is  an  African                                     1937                      ""     5' 567134 

built  up  in  the  Congo  a  substantial  and  ^^^.^^^__^_                           1958_ 9  027!  036 

stable   government   and    very   soon    you  1959  19  541  827 

will  be  hearing  more  of  Nigeria  and  you  TARIFF  REDUCTIONS 

will  be  hearing  more  of  these  other  coun-  Mr      HOFFMAN     of     Illinois.       Mr  ^  ^"°^^  ^^°"^  "^^  '^"^''  °^  ^  American 

tries  in  Africa.     Of  course,  we  are  dis-  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^"'Hf'^^o^R^n^"'"          ^^^^^'^    ^^^^^-    *nttcn 

tressed   to  hear  of  the  things  that  are  the    gentleman    from    New    York     I  Mr  Ai-i>  6.  1J60. 

happening  in  the  Congo  at  this  time.  Goodeul  1    may    extend    his    remarks    at  si:..e  the  capacity  of  our  domestic  fac- 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    You  are  this  point  in  the  Record  ^'^^'"^  ^''^  '^""'^  increa.seU  decidedly  over  the 

probably  right— and  that  will  be  when  xhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there  P-^^- 5  J'-^'s  y^i' c.-m  appreciate  that  thi^  trc- 

our  boys  go  over  there  to  straighten  them  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ^^^  „  p^.-enting  our  domestic  factories  on 

out.     Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  from  Illinois?  th,-  w;,  .le  from  operating  at  annhing  like 

Americans  have  been  or  will  be   kiUed  There  was  no  objection  capacity  rate,     in  the  meanume,  J.if>an   is 

over  there?  j^r     GOODELL.       Mr     S{)oaker.    I    am  rep<^)ru>d  to  be  Increaaing  the  pr(>ductlon  of 

Mr.    O'HARA   of  Illinois.      I    do    not  todav  introducuitr    for  the  consideration  their  ceramic  inut>aic  factories  tremendously 

know  of  one  American  soldier  that  we  qj  [^q  House  and  the  Senate   a  concur-  ^'■'''  ^"  ^  adding  utw  units,  feeung  certain 

have  sent  to  the  Congc^not  one.  rent    resolution,    statirtg    that    it    is    the  r"/"''l',U^«?,nZ%°"^""'^r'' %'*'"'''."  '" 

Mr.    GROSS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the  sense  of  Contrres.s  that  the  United  States  *^    ":^"'^^  ^^'^  ^  ''^  '''•-''  ^^"'"'  ^  continue 

cTontinmon  viaWJ  sense  01  t.ongr^.^s  mat  tne  uniuea  otavt-.s  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  market  in  this 

genueman  yieia.                         t        i^*  should  grant  no  further  tariff  reduction.s  country  which  has  b«^n  prom -.ted  B<iie!v  at 

Mr.    OHAKA   01    Illinois.      1    yield    to  i^  negotiations  scheduled  for   1961  th.«  expen.se  ..f  our  d..me.st!c  manufacturers 

the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  TYie.    problem   of    foreign   competition  who  huve  poured  largo  sums  into  promoth  n 

Mr.  GROSS.     There  are  a  lot  of  them  ^.,^-1  ^^^  local  and  donie.stic  industries  i.s  UiinnK  Uu-  post  years, 

over  there— they  are  Air  Force  men  and  one  which  has  entered  into  the  di.scus-  ^,-  „  q  TarifT  rnmmU.;ion  nn  M^rrh 

the  gentlemen  knows  that.    There  are  a  gjon  of  many  leEl^latlve  proposals  now  ™  ^^/^"^  <^"7"^'s^i""  «"  March 

\r,t   r,f    Amorioane   In    tho   ^•,^ncrr^   tr^HQv  7               Hiaiij    legi.MaLue   propo.sai.-.  HOW  7    1 96 1 .  Will  conducl  further  hearings  OH 

lot  of   Americans  in   the   Congo   today,  in  committees  of  thi.s  House.    This  is  true  .^.o  nRrncUr  indn^ttv      thp  rnmmi<: 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle-  of    orooosed   chanees   to   the   wa-e  and  Particular  industiy      The  Commis- 

man  is  this— if  vou  beheve  in  Africa  for  k     P'^°^^'^Y   cnangts   to   tne   wa.e   ana  ^^^^  u,  ^^^  ^e  commended  for  lis  efforts  in 

man  is  inis — u  you  oeiieve  in  Airica  lor  hour  laws,  being  discussed  by  the  House  .v,:^.  rf^„f.r.A 

the  Africans,  what  are  we  doing  with  our  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  of  „.!!.,"  r    th^   cit„afion    «ith    tHo   nn 

nose  stuck  in  the  Congo  today  in  Africa?  „h,ch  I  am  a  member  Hr>\w>ver.   the   situation   with   the  cc- 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  In  the  Congo  to  illustrate  to  this  House  the  nature  '"''""''  '"''■'''''"'  ^''^  industry  Is  the  same  as 
we  were  Bivinc  mir  Runnort  tn  the  TTnitPd  ^o  lii"S<-ratt  lo  ini.srt()U.se  Ifie  nature  ^.^^j^  ^  ^^^^^^  domestic  indu.strlcs 
we  were  giving  our  support  to  tne  united  of  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  make  ref-  ^,,^v,  „^  orriou  ko,,^*^  lo  „r,^  k„ii  k-.„. 
Nations.  We  do  not  have  a  single  erence  to  a  particular  product  bein^-  *  ^*"  handtools  and  ball  bear- 
American  soldier  in  the  Congo.  We  do  mLT^ac^ured  by  a  c^rrpam  in  "«l  /  ^^ve  made  specific  reference  to 
not  have  a  single  American  mterest  m  trict                                     t  a   .    m  my  ais  ^^^  ^^j,.  industry  because  it  is  a  dramatic 

the  Pnnrrn                                                                t-;,,.    .,,.^w.,^f    ..,    .,        i                 i  illustration   of   the   drastic   situation   In 

unt  L.un-.o.  xiie    product    in    question    is    ceramic  ...i^          j_*j.                   cj 

vrr  OROSS      Oh   vps  u.f>  Havp  Ampri  ^, .,.,.,.  T.i^  „,i^,   k  ,       .     .              1    j   j  Which  many  domestic  indu.stnes  now  find 

nar.  *_xrt«_»c>o.     *jn,  yes.  we  nave  .-imeri-  nio.saic  tile  which  is  an  item  included  on  ^i           , 

can  airmen  in  the  Congo.  the  "offer"  list  of  products  to  be  con-  ^'^'"'"-'''-'^'^   ,  .v  , 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.     We  have  no  sidered    ounns    negotiatioiLs    under    the  ,    V.o<^r,ns^  ^.yxhi^  ^x^cve■.^^xm  V^n\  ioonr 

money  investment  in  the  Congo.     Does  General  Acreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tnvde  Ij"-*!  '"dustries  I  subm  t  this  resolution, 

the  gentleman  know  of  any?  to  be  conducted  this  year  m  Geneva.  f   ^'f^'^''"   ^'^^  "' ^'^  ^^^  "'^^'-^^  ^°  ^r/e 

Mr.   GROSS.     I  do  not   know   of   the  The  company  in  question  us  tne  Clean  '^  '^"'"^^^  con.ui.ration 

money  investments  there,  but  I  do  know  Tile  Co.  which  w.is  founded  in  1915  with  ^-^^— ^^^^ 

that  a  lot  of  Americans  are  in  the  Congo.  12  employees.     It  ha.s  nov^   grown  to  be  UN-AMERIC.\N   ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.     Most  of  the  one  of  the  largest  m  its  line  and  ha.s  em-  COMMITTEE 

Americans  in  the  Congo  have  been  mis-  ploye<l  as  many  a:,  450  pt' rson.s.  ....  T.^xj-r      x*,-  c.  ^„i,„     t      ^,           , 

sionaries.  and  they  have  given  years  of  Between  the  period  1954  and  1959,  Uie  ^^^  I'l^J,,,  ."^It  ,'h?  Jn. lrr,«n  f  n^; 

dedicated    service.     There    is    not,    and  imports  of  ceraiaic   til.  incre..sed   at  a  n     rnrZ^^^^^^^ 

never  has  been,  a  single  American  sol-  rate  of  800  percent.     Imp,;rted  tile  was  h„  V   ""^^r.f^'^^'^''^'   '"^y^''^^"^ 

dier  in  the  Congo,  although  some  of  our  competing  wah  the  tile  made  domesti-  il^H ThuH^  rJrZ.Z^V^u^l"              "" 

airmen  did  fly  food  and  water  m  time  cally    but   was    selling    at    one-haif   the  *'  V    «uv.i^V«       T                  t    *v, 

of  emergency  need.  price  ^  ^'''  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of     Michiiian.     Mr.  In    t-:.timony   dirirnr   t!.e   US    Ta.n^  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will   yield,   I  Commission  s  peril  pomt  investigation  m  ^^^"}  Penn.sylvania? 

will  tell  you  of  an  American  boy  from  August  1960.  it  was  brou«iit  out  Uiat  Llie  There  was  no  objection. 

Allegan,    Mich.,    my    hometown,    whose  wage  rate  in  this  industry  in  the  United  ^*'"     ROOSEVELT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

picture  was  in  Life  in  the  issue  of  AuRU.-^t  States   wa.s   $1.80   per  hour   plus  fringe  have  had  such  an  extraordinary  response 

1.  1960.  showint  where  he  came  in  m  a  benefits.     The   wage   rate  for  Japanese  ^  ^V  position  on  the  House  Committee 

helicopter  and  where  the  naked  natives  workers  m  the  same  mdustry  at  the  .same  on      Un-.\merican     Activities     that     I 

armed  with  spears  were  shown  chasing  time  was   10  percent,  or  api>roximate!y  thought  my  colleai,'ues  would  be  inter- 

him.    There  is  one.  Lt.  George  Meyers,  18  cents  an  hour.  estod   in   seeing   both   the   variety   and 
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substance  of  some  of  the  communica- 
tions which  have  reached  me  in  this 
connection. 

I  think  this  would  be  particularly  per- 
tinent in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
material  which  those  of  the  opposite 
persuasion  have  been  putting  in  the 
Congressional  Rccoro  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Conjreas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  from  chtirchmen,  individuals, 
college  faculties  and  students,  labor  or- 
ganizations, newspapers,  and  magazines. 

Tlie  enclosed  resolution  was  adopted 
at  a  called  me>ating  of  the  signatories 
held  in  WashiJigton  on  February  15. 
1961: 

Whereas  the  flm  "Operation  Abolition" 
through  *^e  remarks  of  Its  aimouncer,  re- 
inforced by  Ka  ojjenlng  statement  of  Cbalr- 
m^n  Waiixh.  aiid  further  rtatementa  by 
committee  member*  Johansen  and  ScHZxm 
assume!  that  oppoeitlon  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
rrsentatUes  Is  promoted  solely  by  Commu- 
nists, their  dupe?  and  sympatlilzers;  and 

Whereaa  In  tac.  there  have  been  fresh  ex- 
pressions of  concern  In  outstanding  news- 
papers. In  pronouncements  of  religious  lead- 
ers, and  notable  citizens  and  In  a  pending 
resolution  for  action  by  delegates  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Unltartan-Unlversallst  Asso- 
ciation In  May:  Be  It 

Resoli^d.  That  we,  as  ministers  of  Uni- 
tarian Churches  and  a  Unltazi&n-nnlvenallst 
Church  In  the  Greater  Washington  area, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Washington  Ethical 
Society,  record  our  t>ellef  that  the  Un- 
Amertcan  ActlvltlM  Committee  has  long 
since  outlived  Itf  xisefulness  and  that  con- 
tinued Inqxiirtes  t)y  the  committee  will  only 
result  In  harassmfnt.  Intimidation  and  vlllfl- 
catlon  of  Individuals  without  benefit  to  the 
alms  and  purposM  of  the  Nation;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  belief  that 
the  well-being  of  our  constitutional  democ- 
racy Is  best  served  by  discontinuance  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Rep>reser.tatlTes. 

Robert  M.  Does.  Minister.  Unitarian 
Church  of  Rockrllle:  Edward  L.  Eric- 
son,  Leader,  Washington  Ethical  So- 
cletyi  Duncan  Hewlett.  Minister.  All 
Souls"  Cb-irch:  J.  Donald  Johnston,  As- 
sociate Minister.  Montgomery  County 
Unitarian  (Thurch;  Robert  Lewis.  Min- 
ister. Unltiaian  Fellowship  of  Hagers- 
town;  DsTia  H.  MacPherson,  Minister, 
Unltarlan-Unlversallst  Church  of  Sil- 
ver Spring;  Carlyle  H.  Meacham,  Min- 
ister, Unitarian  Church  of  Anne  Arun- 
del County:  Rudolph  W.  Nemser, 
Minister,  Fairfax  Unitarian  Chtirch; 
David  P  Osborn.  Minister.  Paint 
Branch  Urdtarlan  Church;  James  J. 
Reeb.  Assistant  Minister,  All  Sotxls' 
Church;  Etfward  H.  Redman,  Minister, 
Arlington  Unitarian  Church;  Ernest 
H  Somroerfeld.  Minister,  Mount  Ver- 
non Unitarian  Church;  James  P. 
Wilkes,  Minister,  Darles  Memorial  Unl- 
tartjm  Church. 

UinoH  T^KJiociCAL   SncnrAXT. 
New   York.  NT.  Februarg  22,  1991. 
Hon.  jAins  Roo(a:rB.T. 
House   of   Rrprettntattvet, 
Wtuhrnntcm.   D£. 

Z>i-KM  Ma.  Roo«*vn.T:  Let  me  thank  yoa 
for  your  words,  reported  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Tlmeii.  about  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amcrlean  ActiTlties.  It  is  the 
first  gleam  of  dav,-n  of  a  new  day  I  have  seen 
In  years.  That  '?ommlctee  is  the  maa«  Ir- 
responsible, malicious.  un-American  groop 
I    hare    ever    encountered.      Ttkett   Uas   »tm1 


libels,  presumably  secret,  are  fed  to  such 
groups  as  the  Circuit  Riders  and  the  so- 
called  Church  League  of  America:  these  are 
fundamentalist  groups,  anonymous  in  mem- 
bership, secret  in  their  processes,  who  strike 
down  if  they  can  any  clergyman  who  falls 
to  meet  their  approval,  especially  in  their 
narrow  tests  of  orthodoxy.  The  former  are 
now  trying  to  discredit  a  study  book  I  hare 
written  for  the  Methodist  women,  called 
-Basic  Christian  Beliefs."  They  are  trying 
to  show  that  I  am  a  Communist — a  mon- 
strous lie.  I  am  not  even  pink.  I  am  a 
conservative  Republican,  like  all  my  family 
since  before  the  party  was  formed.  They 
refuse  to  answer  letters,  but  I  am  sure  their 
source  of  information  is  the  secret  book 
In  the  Attorney  General's  Offlce.  which  I 
have  tried  three  times  to  obtain  (i.e.,  a  copy 
of)  but  which  they  have  easy  access  to. 
That  book  names  subversives — i.e..  men 
charged  with  communism,  but  given  no 
chance  to  defend  themselves.  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  both  President  Kennedy  and  his 
brother  the  new  Attorney  General  to  bring 
that  book  out  Into  the  open  and  either  de- 
stroy it  publicly  or  let  us  know  what  the 
charges  are.  At  present  the  procedure  is 
precisely  that  of  the  German  Gestapo  or 
the  Russian  NKVD.  The  sltuatlor.  is  simply 
Intolerable. 

Sincerely   yours. 

FsEDiaiCK  C,  GmAifT. 


Tax  Protestaht  Efiscopai. 
Theological  SrsciNAXT  in  VncimA, 

Alexandria,  Va.,  February  10, 1961. 
Congressman  James  Roostttlt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAS  Ms.  RoosrvixT:  I  have  followed  with 
deep  gratification  your  elfcM^  to  abolish  or 
at  the  least  to  regulate  and  limit  the  Un- 
American  Committee,  and  I  have  sent  let- 
ters from  time  to  time  to  my  Representatives 
In  Congress  in  support  of  your  position. 

I  was  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  your 
father.  He  and  I  were  presidents  of  the 
Crimson  at  Harvard  In  our  senior  yesw, 
he  for  one  semester  and  I  for  the  other; 
and  I  used  to  see  him  occasionally  during 
his  Illustrious  yean  in  the  White  House. 
Tou  may  be  interested  in  the  enclosed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Russell  Bowie. 


[  From  the  Churchman,  February  1961  ] 
Da.  BowTE  Answtxs 

(Informed  people  have  long  since  dis- 
missed as  empty  nonsense  the  efforts  made 
by  various  crackpots  to  discredit  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  by  alleging 
that  some  members  of  the  committee  on  re- 
vision are  "reds"  or  at  any  rate  "fellow 
travelers."  and  that  therefore  both  the  re- 
visers and  the  work  they  did  must  be  sus- 
pected. Stupid  though  these  allegations  are, 
now  and  then  some  honest  person,  hearing 
them  for  the  first  time,  may  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  sutMtance  in  them.  S  jch  a  per- 
son will  like  to  read  the  following  answer  by 
Walter  Russell  Bowie,  one  of  the  revisers,  to 
a  question  recently  asked  of  him  concerning 
misrepresentations  which  the  ignorant  or  the 
vicious  may  try  to  circulate. — The  Eorroas.) 

I  believe  that  every  Christian,  whether 
minister  or  layman,  by  the  fact  of  being  a 
Christian  must  instinctively  have  sympathy 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  'veak,  and 
therefore  will  be  concerned  alwaj*  to  pro- 
mote eqtial  justice  and  to  use  such  infiuence 
as  he  possesses  to  assure  for  all  men  the  life. 
liboty.  and  pursuit  of  happiness  which  are 
oar  declared  American  ideal.  Only  a  cheap 
timidity  would  make  a  man  bide  such  t>e- 
llefs.  or  do  nothing  to  advance  Uiem,  be- 
cause they  might  be  falsely  alleged  to  repre- 
sent what  subversive  interests  want. 

Like  other  Christians  with  whooi  I  am 
gjad  to  sts nd.  I  have  frocn   time   to  time 


signed  appeals  for  what  seemed  to  me  hu- 
manitarian causes,  to  which — as  it  turned 
out  later — some  Communists  for  their  own 
purposes  chose  to  link  themselves.  I  abomi- 
nate the  Commtmlst  ideology  and  any  Com- 
munist subversion  in  Individual  action  or  in 
public  affairs.  For  that  very  reason  I  have 
been  determined,  and  am  determined  now, 
not  to  let  the  cleverness  of  commimlsm  make 
me  act  like  an  automatic  puppet  in  reverse — 
which  is  exactly  what  unwitting  but  actual 
dupes  of  communism  may  be  mude  to  do. 
Nothing  could  serve  the  ends  of  communism 
more  completely  than  the  stupid  hysteria 
which  calls  any  sincere  and  generous  hu- 
manltarianlsm  subversive  if  some  Commu- 
nist also  advocates  It.  and  calls  stand- 
pattism  patriotic  provided  Communists  op- 
pose it. 

How  could  we  be  more  dumb,  and  more 
feebly  the  pawns  of  Commiinlst  purpose  to 
exploit  our  dumbness,  than  by  letting  Com- 
munists know  that  they  can  make  us  aban- 
don a  principle  by  the  simple  trick  of  pasting 
their  own  affirmative  label  on  it;  and  gull  us 
into  the  angry  reaction  that  wUl  defend 
stupidities  whenever  they  as  Communists 
have  contrived  to  be  heard  declaring  that 
those  stupidities  are  stupid? 

Exploited  migrant  workers — for  example^ 
cry  out  for  decent  consideration  of  their 
desperate  needs.  So  the  real  American  must 
hu&h  up  their  appeals  lest  he  be  linked  with 
Communists  who  pretend  to  be  their  cham- 
pions? A  lynching,  or  some  other  brutal 
act  of  racial  cruelty,  is  committed.  Then 
the  loyal  American  must  ignore  it  because  he 
might  be  a  fellow  traveler  if  he  condemns  it 
when  a  Communist  condemns  it  too?  A 
flagrant  libel  against  an  Individual  or  a  cause 
is  spread  by  some  new  McCarthy.  So  the 
100  percent  patriot  must  mouth  that  also, 
lest  It  be  said  that  not  to  be  a  McCarthjrite 
is  to  belong  to  some  sort  of  Communist 
front? 

For  myself,  I  will  have  no  part  In  such 
contemptible  nonsense.  The  best  way  to 
conquer  communism  is  to  show  that  our  un- 
afraid American  democracy  can  progressively 
bring  the  human  betterment  which  Com- 
munist tyranny  can  only  poison  and  destroy. 
We  may  make  mistakes  In  Judgment,  and 
fijid  that  subversive  elements  have  tried  to 
twist  to  their  own  ends  the  purposes  we 
sought  to  serve.  But  I  for  one  do  not  in- 
tend to  hide  in  a  dugout  because  of  attack 
from  the  malicious  or  the  ignorant;  and  in 
the  strength  of  a  clean  purpose  I  stand  by 
those  values  of  mind  and  spirit  which  in 
these  United  States  are  sUU  our  highest 
heritage. 


cvn- 


FEBBtJAST   24.    1961. 

Los  Ancfles  TnrES, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
(Attention  Editor.) 

Deak  Sih:  As  you  will  see  from  enclosed 
clipping,  film  showings  are  being  presented 
by  Coast  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion and  the  Copley  newspapers,  and  speak- 
ers are  being  furnished  to  discuss  the  film- 
clips  coUected  and  displayed  (with  no 
credits  named)  under  the  title  "Operation 
Abolition." 

In  the  Interests  of  presenting  another  side 
to  this  story.  I  would  like  to  call  ymir  at- 
tention to  the  news  item  emanating  frtjm 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern 
California-Nevada  Council  of  Churches 
which  cautioned  Its  l.eOO-member  Protes- 
tant cocgregatiozis  against  "Operatton 
Abolition '  because  of  "serious  questions  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  interpretation  of 
events  described." 

The  enclosed  clipping  describes  the  film 
as  a  compll£.tlon  of  newsreel  coverages,  but 
neglects  to  mention  that  It  was  edited  and 
time  sequences  manipulated  to  Insinuate 
that  our  college  students  are  Communist 
dupes.  This  is  serloos  charge  to  make  wlisn 
our  Nation  is  so  concerned  about  kseptng 
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academic  freedom,  ttlmulating  thought  and 
research,  and  encouraging  our  young  people 
to  go  to  college.  If  CkMwt  Federal  \a  so  per- 
turbed about  the  Communlat  menace  to  our 
young,  why  resort  to  distributing  a  "hoked 
up"  nim  that  dlsparafss  our  young  people? 
Why  not  do  sometlilng  more  constructive  to 
break  the  education  g»p  that  threatens  us 
with  second  plac*  In  academic  progress? 

Why  not  come  up  with  something  more 
concrete  to  solve  our  problems,  such  as  the 
immediate  problem  of  the  50-percent  In- 
crease In  welfare  applications  In  West  Los 
Angeles  alone?  If  Coast  Federal  announced 
as  a  community  senrlce  during  the  unem- 
ployment crisis  that  It  would  declare  a 
moratorium  for  those  unavoidably  delin- 
quent In  their  mortgage  payments — this 
would  be  helpful  and  more  so  than  stirring 
us  up  about  a  "red  menace  '  But  such  a 
moratorium  would  affect  them  In  their 
profit  columns,  so  evidently  talk  and  Alms 
are  much  cheaper. 

With  reference  to  the  accompanying  film 
mentioned  In  the  clipping  "Communism  on 
the  Map,"  Dr.  Olovannl  Coetlgan.  professcM* 
of  history  at  the  University  of  Washington 
(along  with  93  other  faculty  members)  ex- 
posed this  film  as  a  prime  example  of  what 
we  have  been  taught  by  Hitler  to  recognize 
as  the  technique  of  the  "big  He  " 

If  we  are  being  shown  distorted  films. 
small  wonder  that  rabid,  excitable  individ- 
uals are  tempted  to  solve  our  problems  by 
violence,  such  as  the  unwarranted  killing  of 
a  teaching  assistant  at  Berkeley  Brewing 
hate  and  disorder  Is  precisely  what  we  at- 
tribute to  the  forces  of  evil,  and  here  we 
are  encouraging  the  very  same  thing 
Very  truly  yours. 


ANTI-COMMTJNI»rS COUNCIL  To  SHOW  FlTMS 

The  Venice,  VLu  Vista  Community  Coor- 
dinating Council  la  sponsoring  a  community 
film  program  February  18,  at  7  30  pm.  at 
the  auditorium  of  the  Orandvlew  Boulevard 
School.  3051  Orandvlew  Boulevard.  Mar  Vis- 
ta, the  subject  being  "Conununlsm  " 

Two  films  win  be  shown.  The  first  film  Ls 
titled,  "Communism  on  the  Map,"  and  Is  a 
documentary  film  put  out  by  Harding  Col- 
lege, of  Searcy,  Ark.,  and  Is  presented  as  a 
public  service  by  the  Copley  newspapers. 

It  explains  the  history  of  communism  from 
Us  Inception  under  Karl  Marx,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  Lenin's  plan  for  world  con- 
quest. 

The  second  film  as  presented  by  the  Coast 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  iuid 
which  organization  will  furnish  a  speaker 
who  will  answer  questions,  is  named  Opera- 
tion Abolition." 

This  film  depicts  student  riots  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
hearings  held  In  San  Francl.sco  in  May  of 
19«0 

It  Is  a  compilation  of  newsreel  coverage 
of  the  hearings,  edited  only  to  eliminate  du- 
plication, and  shows  how  a  few  Communists 
classed  as  leaders,  duped  and  manipulated 
hundreds  of  students  and  people  int*)  doln^ 
their  will,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  chaos. 
and  showing  complete  disrespect  for  law  and 
order. 

More  than  320  students  at  Amherst 
College  signed  a  petition  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  saying: 

We,  the  undersigned  students  of  Amherst 
College,  acting  as  Individuals  and  In  no  w.iy 
officially  representing  Amherst  College,  find 
the  existence  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  Incompatible  with 
free  Intellectual  Inquiry  and  expression  and 
Inimical  to  the  basic  precepts  of  democracy, 
upon  which  our  Constitution  Is  based,  and 
hence  call  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  abolish  this  cotnmlttee 


A  telegram  from  more  than  340  .stu- 
dents at  Antloch  College  said 

We.  Antloch  College  students,  strongly 
urge  your  continued  support  of  the  cam- 
paign to  reduce  the  appropriations  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 

PORTLANO.  OREG      Ft-hruary  28.  I9(il 

Representative    J^mbs  Roosevtit. 
House  Office  Building.  Wti<^iingtun.  D  C 

The  Reed  College  student  council  ptusse<l 
unanimously  a  resolutl'ti  ciUlnn  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Ci:)nimltteo  on  Vn- 
Amerlcun  .^ctlvlt!es  The  rouncU's  action 
was  supp<^).'-ted  in  a  referendum  of  the  .student 
body.  89  percent  concurrinK.  altht)Ugh  the 
resolution  does  not  .speciflcaily  cover  appro- 
priations for  the  C'lmmlt'ee  Council  sup- 
ports any  measure  which  would  cut  the  com- 
mittee's appr')[)rl<it!on  Pull  text  of  resolu- 
tion fallows  by  post 

J.\T     Ri  >SE.NlirRG, 

President,  Reed  ColU-ge  Student  Body 


SwARTHMoRE  College. 
Swarthmore.  Pa  .  Decemher  IS.  1960 

The  student  body  of  Swarthmore  Ctjllege 
disapproves  of  the  actions  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  on  the 
grounds  that 

1  The  feai  of  ;-x)sslble  committee  investi- 
gation endani^ers  the  process  of  InteUeciu.il 
Inquiry  and  exchange  of  those  Ideas  which 
are  made  available  only  thr'iU(<h  personal 
association  with  individual."*  of  diverse  and 
sometimes  unpopular  opinions. 

2.  It  violates  the  precept  of  due  pr"ce8s  of 
law  by  denylns?  the  accu.sed  the  rli?ht  to  face 
his  accuser  and  allowing  for  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation. 

3  Its  methods  of  Investigation  have  the 
effect  of  a  court  trial  without  being  subject 
to  norauU  Judicial  restralnt.s. 

4  It  has  not  lived  up  to  the  original  pur- 
pose for  which  it  Wiis  instituted,  that  of  In- 
vestigations essential  for  the  Institution  of 
legislation 

Since  mcxllflcatlon  of  the  committee  In 
order  to  correct  these  abuses  seems  to  us  un- 
feasible In  view  of  Its  members'  refusal  Ut 
accept  these  criticisms,  the  student  txxly  of 
Swarthmore  College  urges  the  abolition  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 


FEBRf,\RY  20    1901 
Hon    J.AMCS  R<X).SEVEI.T. 

Hou.%e  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington.  D  C 

Deae  Sir  We  hope  the  attached  petition 
win  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  In  your 
efforts  to  end  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee 

Sincerely  yours 

Phu-IP  Rothman 


The  undersigned  members  of  the  .\nthich 
College  faculty  and  administration  call  for 
action  ending  the  H ou.ne  Un-.\merlcan  Activ- 
ities Committee  We  believe  that  this  com- 
mittee by  Its  unfair  methods  has  harmed 
many  Individuals  and  h.xs  thus  Jeopardized 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans 
It  Is  also  our  opinion  that  this  committee 
has  failed  to  serve  a  legitimate  legislative 
purpose,  that  Its  Investigative  activities  can 
be  better  discharged  by  other  already  ex- 
isting agencies  and  that  Its  considerable  ex- 
penditures cf)uld  be  used  for  more  worth- 
while causes 

We  feel  especially  concerned  as  members 
of  a  college  faculty  because  the  academic 
community  has  suffered  from  the  commit- 
tees unwarranted  charges  and  111  advised 
Investigations  of  the  scho«ils  and  colleges  of 
the  Nation  We  hold  with  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Douglas.  'Where  suspicion  fills  the 
air  and  holds  scholars  In  line  for  fear  of 
their  Jobs,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  the 
free  Intellect  " 

Philip  Rothman.  chairman,  education  de- 
partment.    J      F      White,     chairman,     earth 


science  department:  W  M  Trobhsout,  as- 
slatiint  professor  of  geography;  Sarah  T. 
CurwiKxl.  assistant  professor  of  sociology; 
Phillips  Ruopp.  associate  director  extramural 
department.  Dan  Hotallng.  associate  direc- 
tor I'f  extramural  depiu-tment:  Mary  R. 
Hunt,  director,  extramural  department;  Jane 
.^rufs.  a.s.'^oclate  director,  extramural  depart- 
nu'Ht.  Joe  M  Hiimllton.  a8s<K'late  director. 
e.xtramural  department.  Dixon  Bush,  associ- 
ate director,  extramural  department;  Mary 
C.irter.  assixrlate  director,  extramural  depart- 
mfnt.  Harry  J  Jerison.  associate  professor 
of  psychology,  Abraham  Roeman,  assistant 
professor  of  anthroi)ology.  Paul  F.  Trucher, 
professor  of  drama.  Jessie  M  Trelcher,  direc- 
tor of  public  relations 

ThotUits  E  Brown,  associate  professor  of 
botany.  Louis  C  King.  asslsUnt  professor  of 
education.  Robert  U  Boyd,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education;  Kenneth  W  Carter,  as- 
sistant to  the  president,  Gertrude  Metcalf, 
assistant  professor,  associate  extramural; 
Edward  Clark,  librarian.  Robert  Maurer,  as- 
sociate professor  of  English.  Morris  Keeton, 
pr. 'fessor  uf  philosophy  and  religion;  Newton 
C  Kiush  vice  president  and  director  of  de- 
velopment. Walter  F  Anderson,  professor 
ant!  director  of  music.  Etther  C  Oldt.  di- 
rector, education  abroad.  Robert  C  Landes. 
In.s'rurt. rr    physical   education 

Irwin  Abroms,  profess<jr  of  history;  Bruce 
Thomua.  librarian.  Samuel  Baskln.  associate 
professor  of  psychology,  Richard  R  Ruopp; 
a.s.s.«iate  director,  extramural  department, 
Francis  T  Williams,  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry.  Oe<.)rge  Cornell,  library;  Edmond 
R  Miller,  director  continuing  education, 
How.u-d  R  Johnson,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion;  John  C  Sparks, 
professor  ^if  government;  Raymond  L.  Oor- 
den.  assfx-late  profess<jr  of  sociology.  Richard 
McClury,  department  of  government;  B  Hol- 
llster,  professor  of  political  science;  D 
S.>kolow.sky.  assix-iate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics; Kenneth  W  Hunt,  professor  of  bi- 
ology. Edward  Samuel,  assistant  professor 
of  biology.  Roger  L  Williams  aa.soclate  pro- 
fessjjr  of  history,  R<Jbert  A  Bays,  associate 
professor  of  Spanish.  J  D  Dawson,  vice  pres- 
ident and  dean  of  students. 

MllUm  0')ldberg.  associate  professor  of 
literature:  George  R  Gelger.  professor  of 
philosophy;  R  )bert  MacDowell.  a.ssoclate  pro- 
fes.vjr  of  mathematics:  Julian  H  Blau.  as- 
sociate professor  of  mathematics  Gwendolyn 
Bays,  as.soclate  professor  of  French;  Paul  H. 
Robinson,  manager.  Antloch  Press,  Stanley 
L  Pl.scher.  husbandry  In  Antloch;  Nohn 
Miller,  professor  of  literature,  Herman 
Schlrmer.  professor  of  French;  Harry  Steln- 
hauer.  profe.-^sor  of  German.  Dean  Kimball, 
as.stx-late  professor  of  engineering.  Meredith 
Dallas,  associate  profes-sor.  theater. 

T  C  Holyoke.  Albert  B.  Stewart,  chair- 
man, physics  department;  C  Vernon  Can- 
non, professor  of  physics;  Irwin  Inman.  col- 
lege edlUjr.  Robert  Blerl.  chairman,  biology 
department.  O  E  Owen,  professor  of 
physics.  R  L  Parker,  assistant  professor, 
physical  education:  Robert  Metcalf.  chair- 
man, department  of  design,  C  M  O'Oara, 
chairman,  department  of  physical  education; 
Charles  M  Closy.  college  bursar;  Donald  H. 
Keats,  lusslstant  professor  of  music;  William 
F    John,  assistant  professor  of  psychology. 

W  Boyd  Alexander,  dean  of  the  faculty; 
William  H  Warren,  assistant  dean  of  stu- 
dents; Paula  O  John,  assistant  college  ex- 
aminer. Robert  B  Johnson,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  sociology;  Oliver  S  Lored.  professor  of 
physical  sciences;  Miriam  L.  Dickinson,  reg- 
istrar. 


Antioch  COLLKOr. 
Yi-Uow  Springs,  Ohio,  February  1961. 
Hon    Samuel  Ratbirn. 
Hnu.^e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear    REPHESENXATrvi    Ratburn:    We,    the 
undersigned,   wish   to  add  our  volcea  to  the 


growing  noimber  of  citizens  who  believe  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
should  be  abolished. 

Albert  B.  Stewart,  professor  of  physios; 
Gertrude  Metcalf.  assistant  professcn-  of  edu- 
cation; Milton  Gulberg,  associate  professor  of 
literature;  Thomas  C.  Holycdce;  Howard 
Johnson,  assistant  professor  of  phUoeophy 
and  religion;  Kenneth  Carter,  assistant  to 
U^e  president:  Robert  MacOowell.  associate 
I>rofeisor  of  mathematics;  Harry  Stelnhaver, 
professor  of  German;  Xrilne  Kve.  associate 
professor  of  psychology.  Robert  Blen,  assist- 
ant professor  of  biology;  Francis  T.  Wil- 
liams, assistant  professor  of  chemistry;  John 
C.  FparkP,  profestor  of  government;  Stanley 
L.  Fltchey.  Instructor  In  Itterattire;  P.  Philip 
Rothman.  as.soclate  professor  of  education; 
George  Cornell,  library  staff:  B.  HoHlster, 
go\ernment  department;  W.  Boyd  Alex- 
ander, dean  of  the  faculty;  Louis  G.  King, 
assistant  professor  of  education,  P.T.O.; 
Irwin  Abram.-;,  professor  of  history;  Morris 
Keetnn.  profcs.sor  of  philosophy  and  religion; 
Lee  Eltzen,  director  of  radio;  Kenneth  W. 
Htmt.  prof e."^"- or  of  biology. 

Philip  Roihinan,  chairman,  education  de- 
partment,    J     F.    '^^'hlte.    chairman,    earth 
science  department;  W.  II..  Lotkovskl,  assist- 
ant professor,  geography;  Sarah  T.  Curwood, 
as-slstant  prof  essor,  soclok:)gy;  Phillips  Ruopp, 
afisoclate    director,    extramural   department; 
Dan  Hutallnf .  associate  director,  extramural 
department.   Mary  B.  Hunt,  director,  extra- 
mural   department;     Jane    Ames,    associate 
director,    extramural    department;    John    li. 
Hamilton,  asstxrlate  director,  extramural  de- 
partment;   D'iXou    Bush,    associate    director, 
cxtramuriU    department;    Mary    Carter,    as- 
sociate    director,     extramural     department; 
Harry     J.     Jerison,     associate     professor    of 
p^^ychology;  Abraham  Roeman.  assistant  pro- 
fessor   of    anthropology;    Paul    F.   Trelchler, 
professor    of    drama;     Jessie    U.    Trelchler. 
director     of     public     relations;     Tliomas    X. 
Drown,  associate  professor  of  botany;   t./m»i« 
King,     assistant     (x-ofessor     of     education; 
R^jbert  D.  Boyd,  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tl'in;    Kenneth    W.   Carter,   assistant   to  the 
president;    Gertrude  Metcalf,  assistant  pro- 
cessor of  art  education  and  associate  direc- 
tor,  extramural  department;    Edward  Clark. 
librarian;  Robert  Maurer,  associate  profeseor 
of     KngU&h;     Morris     Keeton.    professor    of 
philosophy    axid   religion;    Morton   A.   Rauh. 
vice  president  and  director  of  development; 
Walter   F.   Anderson,   professor  and  dlrector 
of  music;   Esther  A.  Oldt.  director.  Antloch 
education    abroad;    Robert    C.    Landes,    in- 
«truct<ir.  physical  educaUon;   Irwin  Abrania. 
profe.vsor  of  history;  Bruce  Thomas.  librarT; 
S.\muel   Baskln.   asEoclate  professor   of  psy- 
chology;  Richard  R.  Ruopp.  associate  dlrec- 
t,  r.  extramural  department;  Ftancls  T.  Wll- 
H.-mis.     aislstant     professor     of     chemistry; 
George    Cornell,    library;    Edward   R.   Miller. 
director,    continuing   education;    Howard   B. 
Johnson,  assistant  professor,  philosophy  aiwj 
religion;    John   C.  Sparks,  professor  of  goT- 
err.ment;     Raymond     L.    Gorden.    associate 
profci.i»r    of    sociology;    Richard    McCleery. 
department  of  government;  B.  HolUster,  ptt>- 
fess'T  of  political  science. 

D  Sokolowsky,  associate  professor  of  math- 
ematlc?:  Kenneth  W.  Hunt,  professor  of 
b  )loe>-;  Edward  Snmuel.  assistant  profeaeor 
of  biology:  R'>ger  L.  Williams,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history;  Robert  A.  Bays,  anodato 
professor  of  Spanish;  J.  D.  Dawaon.  vice 
president  and  dean  of  students;  MUton  Gold- 
berg, associate  professor  of  literature; 
R.  Gelger,  professor  of  philosophy; 
M.TfDowcll.  associate  professor  of  m^thC' 
mat  Irs;  Julian  H.  Blau,  associate  professor 
of  mathematics;  Gwendolyn  Bays,  aaeoclate 
professor  of  French;  Paul  H.  Rohman.  man- 
ager. Antioch  Pres;  Stanley  L.  Ptecher,  In- 
structor In  Uterature;  Nolan  Miller,  professor 
of  literature;  Hermaji  Schnurer.  professor  of 
French;  Harry  Stelnhauer.  profeaaor  of  Ger- 
man;  Dean  Kimball,  asaodate  prafeasor  of 


engineering;  Meredith  E>aLlas,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  drama;  T.  C.  Holyoke;  Albert  B. 
Stewart,  chairman,  physics  department;  C. 
Vernon  Cannon,  professor  of  physics;  Irwin 
Inman,  coUege  editor;  Robert  Bierl.  chair- 
man, biology  department;  G.  E.  Owen,  pro- 
fessor of  physics:  R.  L.  Parker,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, physical  education;  Robert  Metcalf. 
chairman,  department  of  design;  C.  M. 
O'Gara,  chairman,  department  of  physical 
education;  Charles  M.  Closz,  college  bursar; 
Donald  H.  Keats,  assistant  professor  of  mu- 
sic; William  P.  John,  assistant  professor  of 
psychology;  W.  Boyd  Alexander,  dean  of  the 
faculty;  William  H.  Warren,  assistant  dean 
of  students;  Paula  G.  John,  assistant  college 
examiner;  Robert  B  Johnson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Eoclology;  Oliver  S.  Loud,  professor 
of  physical  sciences;  Mirlan  L.  Dickinson, 
registrar. 

We  make  this  petition  as  lndivldual£,  not 
as  representatives  of  our  Institution  nor  of 
its  staff. 


Febkuabx  18,  1961. 
Representative  Rooskvzlt, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoii,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mr.  Roosxvelt  :  We  thought  that  you 
would  be  Interested  in  this  letter.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  members  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee. 

The  students  of  Macalester  College  who 
belong  to  one  of  the  Presbyterian  youth 
groups  which  meets  In  the  campus  area, 
were  Invited  by  the  United  Student  Fellow- 
ship, to  participate  on  October  23  In  a  meet- 
ing on  communism.  The  program  for  the 
evening  included  two  films,  "Communism  on 
the  Map"  and  a  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  production  concerning  the  student 
picketing  of  a  committee  Investigation  in 
San  Francisco  last  summer.  We  are  not 
Conununlsts.  we  believe  intensely  in  the 
American  Ideals  in  freedom.  In  Justice,  In 
equality  of  opportunity.  It  is  because  we  do 
believe  In  our  way  of  life,  it  is  because  we 
love  our  liberty  that  we  write  you  this  letter. 
We  wish  to  register  a  very  strong  protest 
against  the  Ideas  embodied  in  these  films. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  historically  inac- 
curate to  equate  communism  with  socialism. 
There  had  existed  trade  union  movements, 
and  other  such  socialist  trends  before  Marx 
ever  wrote  his  manifesto.  Although  both 
groups  In  the  20th  century  derived  their 
original  tenets  from  Marx's  Communist 
manifesto  there  occurred  a  definite  break 
between  communism  and  socialism  in  1903 
at  the  Unification  Congress.  In  which  Lenin 
and  those  who  followed  him  adopted  the 
title  Bolshevik,  and  the  dissenters  Menshevik. 
As  you  must  be  well  aware,  the  Menshevik 
form  of  Marxism,  which  has  become  the 
socialism  of  Western  Etirope,  believes  in 
progress  by  evolutionary  means  through  the 
processes  of  law.  It  certainly  does  not  ad- 
vocate the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  does  not  engage  In  subversive 
plots.  While  It  may  be  true,  and  undoubt- 
edly Is,  that  there  are  some  Communists  who 
take  refuge  behind  the  Socialist  appellation, 
the  presence  of  a  Labor  Party  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  ideals  as  we  esp>ouse.  In 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  does  not  in  any 
manner  Indicate  that  these  countries  are 
leaning  into  the  Communist  orbit.  This 
argiiment  Is  not  only  wrongly  founded  but 
ridiculous.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  Ideas  of  that  dangerous  leader  of  the 
Socialist  Party  In  the  United  States,  Norman 
Thomas,  have  been  accepted  and  enacted  by 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 

Several  of  our  number  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  and  study  in  countries  out- 
side the  United  States,  In  Europe,  In  Africa, 
and  the  Middle  East.  The  committee  seems 
to  be  imaware  that  there  are  other  forces  at 
work  besides  communism.  In  the  oountrles 
of   Africa.   AaU,    and    the   Middle    East   the 


people  aspire  to  the  very  ideals  which  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  otu-  mis- 
sion schools  have  taught  them  to  desire. 
The  Arabs,  the  Indians,  the  Africans  want 
their  own  Independence,  freedom  for  their 
people;  they  want  to  be  neutrals,  to  be  free 
to  make  decisions  In  the  International  com- 
muiUty  as  any  other  sovereign  nation. 

While  Communists  may  be  at  work  In 
these  situations  of  unrest,  it  is  definitely 
wrong  to  interpret  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  as  being  pro-Communist.  They  are 
not  pro-Communist.  They  are  merely  pro- 
India,  pro-Lebanon,  pro-Ghana.  They  will 
support  us.  if  we  support  them  In  theh- 
aspirations  for  national  Independence,  if  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  form  of  democra- 
cy Is  not  always  possible  In  the  early  days 
of  forming  a  new  nation.  If  we  support 
dictators  and  reactionary  movements  be- 
cause we  think  they  will  make  good  de- 
fenses against  Communism,  we  invite  the 
Communists  to  support  those  Ideals  which 
we  have  taught  them  to  aspire  after.  It  Is 
rather  disturbing  in  this  regard  to  see  It 
suggested  that  the  countries  which  are  the 
safest,  i.e.  our  most  valuable  allies  are  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Nationalist  China,  whose  re- 
gimes are  far  from  democratic.  Spain  whose 
government  is  an  antithetic  to  our  way  of 
life  as  any  we  could  possibly  choose. 

One  might  easily  question  what  end  is 
being  sought  In  the  circulation  of  this  film. 
It  does  not  offer  an  analysis  of  communism. 
Scenes  of  violence  might  be  found  In  the 
histories  of  other  nations.  The  cards  In 
this  presentation  are  so  obviously  stacked, 
that  any  intelligent  person  would  reject  It 
Immediately.  There  Is  in  the  general  public 
already  a  fear  of,  and  an  awareness  of  the 
dangers  of  communism.  What  Is  lacking 
Is  understanding.  Propaganda  Is  not  best 
fought  with  propaganda.  Unreasoning  fear 
is  not  the  best  antidote  to  the  Communist 
poison.  The  tmaware,  the  ignorant  will  not 
be  educated  by  either  of  these  films.  The 
situation  as  painted  demands  arms  as  the 
only  answer.  But  this  is  not  what  the 
American  people  need  to  know.  We  are  al- 
ready concerned  about  arms.  We  need  a 
public  which  supports  technical  assistance 
programs,  which  understands  what  commu- 
nism is  and  what  it  stands  for,  which  has 
an  appreciation  of  world  problems,  which 
realizes  that  the  United  States  is  not  the 
epitome  of  God's  chosen  people,  that  our 
policies,  our  Interests  may  not  also  be  God's 
directives.  These  films  not  only  do  not 
serve  these  ends,  but  actually  If  accepted 
serve  to  blind  us  to  the  nature  of  our  dan- 
ger, and  thwart  our  means  of  combatting 
It. 

W^lth  regard  to  the  San  Francisco  Investi- 
gation film.  Many  of  us  found  ourselves 
in  almost  total  sympathy  with  the  slogans 
carried  by  the  student  plcketers.  The  only 
violence  we  saw  exhibited  was  that  of  San 
Francisco  police.  (If  shown  In  a  Commu- 
nist, or  neutralist,  uncommitted  country, 
with  translations  of  the  signs  accompanied 
by  the  general  title  "Democracy  In  America," 
the  Communists  would  reap  a  large  harvest, 
and  we  would  have  given  It  to  them. 

Young  people  are  Idealistic.  We  sympa- 
thize with  these  students,  not  because  we 
are  rabble  rousers,  or  Communists  but  be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  American  Ideals 
which  our  schools  and  our  parents  have 
taken  pains  to  teach  us.  The  Government, 
if  it  seeks  to  defeat  communism  must  avoid 
using  means  which  In  the  process  linder- 
mlne  the  very  Ideals  for  which  we  claim  to 
be  fighting.  Both  of  these  films  should  be 
withdrawn  as  threats  to  our  freedom  rather 
than  helpful  defenses,  as  poor  propaganda 
rather  than  truth. 

It  la  time  we  returned  to  the  vords  of 
'niomas  Jefferson :  "If  there  be  any  among  us 
who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union  or 
to  change  Its  republican  form,  let  them 
stand  undlsttirbed    as    monuments  of    the 
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safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reaaon  U  left  free  to  com- 
bat It." 

Respectfiilly. 
Harlan   Haneoo.   Jonell   Lockhart.   Mary 
Martin,    Neal    Thoelke.    Donna    Rou. 
Ann  Boshen.  John  Young.  Charles  R. 
Rlsser.    Caroljrn    Dolllft,    BUI    Hender- 
son.    Jr.,     Kllzabeth     Turner,     Nancy 
Mn^orlan,     Peter     Tlchenor.     Charles 
Turner.     Nancy     McMartln,     Carolyn 
Dirks.  Roger  Looft. 
We   are   all   attending   Macalester    College, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.     This,  of  course,  only  repre- 
sents our  opinions  and  In  no  way  is  meant 
to   Imply   that  the   college   supports   similar 
views. 


Aktioch   CoLLECr, 
Telloto  Springt.  Oh.tr>. 

February  17, 1961. 
Hon  James  Rooskvxlt, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sir:  I  have  Just  signed  a  petition 
favoring  the  abolition  of  the  House  Un- 
Amerlcan  Activities  Committee,  and  am  sup- 
plementing my  signature  with  this  Utter  to 
Indicate  that  signing  was  not  a  routine  act. 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  committee  repre- 
sents an  unfortunate  extension  c^f  the  know- 
nothing  tradition  to  the  national  scene,  pro- 
viding that  tradition  with  vocal,  public, 
high-ranking  representation  In  a  body  that 
Is  outside  the  controls  of  libel  laws  and 
sets  Its  own  rules  of  action.  Though  the 
Congress  must  obviously  be  protected  from 
Interference  In  carrying  out  Us  lPi?'.slatlve 
duties.  It  should  also  exercise  restraint  In 
undertaking  the  kind  of  Judicial  functions 
that  the  committee  has  taken  on  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  committee  has  served  no  use- 
ful legislative  purpose  In  all  the  years  of  Its 
existence,  and  on  the  evidence,  has  no  excuse 
for  demanding  fiirther  support 

I  do  not  deny  the  rights  of  Congressmen 
to  Inform  the  public,  as  private  citizens, 
about  what  they  consider  to  be  subversive 
activities  In  the  country.  Nor.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  can  one  object  to  a  short-term  In- 
vestigative committee  of  the  Congress  whijse 
main  purpose  Is  to  Inform  the  public  about 
problems  and  dangers  and  which  produces  no 
legislative  action.  However,  to  have  what 
has  become  a  standing  committee  with  no 
purpose  other  than  to  inform,  especially 
when  the  character  of  the  Information  pro- 
duced Is  often  suspect,  or  punitive  toward 
private  citizens.  Is  not  In  the  tradition  of  a 
freedom -loving  country,  and  Is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  a  legislative  body. 

I  have  not  written  to  Congressman  Bkowk 
who  represents  my  district,  because  his  views 
on  this  I  and  most  other  matters )  are  so 
much  at  variance  with  mine  that  I  see  no 
point  In  trying  to  Influence  him  Your  stand 
on  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
is  particularly  pleasing  to  me.  and  I  wish 
to  indicate  my  support  of  it 
Sincerely  yours. 

HaRRT  J    JCRISON. 


Shxbotcan  Countt 
Indkpkndsnt  Union  CorNcn.. 
Sheboygan,  Wis..  February  20,  1961. 
Hon.  Congressman  Jamxs  Roo.skvixt 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Senators 
Wtlky  and  PaoxMnu  and  Congressman  Van 
PiLT.  of  Wisconsin,  stating  our  stand  on  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  our  last  regular  monthly  meeting  we 
agreed  with  Congreasman  James  Roosevelt's 
recommendation  that  the  Un-Amerlc<in  Ac- 
tivities Committee  be  abolished.  Wo  surely 
agree  with  him  that  It  has  served  no  useful 
purpose  and  has  Indeed  caused  much  un- 
necessary suffering  and  blackened  our  rep- 
utation abroad  as  well  as  at  home 


Organizations  such  as  the  US  National 
Students  Association,  the  Ampri'-.m  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Amerlcm  Fe<lerr\rian 
of  Teachers  (AFL-CIOi.  and  the  Amerh  in 
Jewish  Congress  are  a  few  of  the  orj^anlza- 
tlons  that  have  come  forward  to  express 
their  disapproval  of  their  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  May  we  also  add  our 
name  to  the  list  of  organlz.itl'T.s  who  op- 
pose  this  committee 

Since  all  of  us  are  aRalnst  none.ssentlal 
Government  spending  we  do  hope  you  will 
do  all  In  your  power  to  Sf-ruilnlze  the  t.ix 
df>llars  given  this  committee  to  see  that 
every  dollnr  U'-Td  l.";  really  Justified 

We  wish  to  clearly  and  emphatically  state 
our  objections  to  the  continuance  of  this 
committee 

Very  truly  yours. 

Cari.  RiGom, 
Secretary.    Sheboygan    Cowity    I'lde- 
pendent   Union  Council 


Rhode  I.si.A.vr)  .\FI.   CIO 
Proiidrncr.  R  I  .  February  23.  1961 
Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
Hou.ie  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Congres.sman  Roosevelt  Please  be 
advised  that  todny  we  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  RepresentatUes  John  E  Fu- 
CARTY  and  Fernand  J  St  Germain,  of  Rhode 
Island: 

'"We  urge  and  request  that  you  support  the 

position  of  Representative  Ja.me.s  Hoo->eveit, 

Democrat   of   California,   with   regard   to   the 

House   Un-American   Activities   Committee  " 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rhode    Island    AFLt  CIO, 
SiD.vrr   L     Lar.son. 
Chairman.  Cornrnutre  on  Cii'il  Rights. 

Marin  Cut  ntt  L.abor  C<iincil. 

San  Rcilael,  Calif 

Whereas  the  House  Un-.^merlcan  Activi- 
ties Committee  has  repeitedly  exceeded  the 
legitimate  bounds  of  its  investigative  powers 
through  reckless  accus.itions,  trial  by  he.Ld- 
llnes.  expf>8ure  for  exposures  sake  and  pro- 
cedures that  do  not  allow  the  accused  to 
confront  his  accuser,    and 

Whereas  the  consequences  of  the  HUAC's 
hearings  in  .San  Fr.mcl.sco  In  May  of  this 
year  have  been  the  creation  of  a  climate  of 
Intimidation  and  fear  that  h;ts  done  Irrep- 
arable h.irm  Ui  the  teaching  profession,  the 
lives,  reputations  and  careers  of  the  sub- 
poenaed teacher.=  :  and 

Whereas  this  climate  of  fear  has  seriously 
restricted  Independent  thinking  and  has  led 
people  t*j  censure  their  own  thouglits  and 
participation  In  democratic  self  government, 
and 

Whereas  Jambs  Roosevfi.t  In  his  Af)rll  25 
speech  of  this  year,  has  called  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  HU.\C,  pointing  out  that  It  Is  a 
continuing  discredit  to  our  country  and  that 
Its  major  activity  "Is  the  abridgement  of  the 
citizen's  freedoms",   and 

Whereas  the  Cillfornla  Labor  Federation 
and  other  labor  bodies  have  called  f'>r  the 
abolition  of  the  HU.^C,    Now  therefore    be  It 

Rewlved.  That  the  M.irln  County  Labor 
Council.  AFTr  CIO.  goes  on  record  In  support 
of  the  abolition  of  the  HUAC.  and  be  It 
further 

Rcfolved.  That  the  Marin  County  L.ibor 
Council,  AFIr  CIO.  urges  Congre.«»sman  Cirnt 
Miller  to  work  for  the  .ibolition  of  the 
HUAC  In  the  coming  leglsUitlve  session  of 
Congress,  and  be  it  Anally 

Readied,  That  copies  of  this  re.sohition  be 
forwarded  to  Congressmen  Clem  Miller. 
James  Roosevelt,  to  the  editors  of  each  of 
the  papers,  to  the  California  Labor  Federa- 
tion. AFL-CIO,  and  t-i  President  George 
Meany  of  the  Amerlc.in  Federation  of  L.ibor 
and  Congress  of  Industrl  il  Organizations 

Adopted  In  reguUu-  session  this  21st  d.iy  of 
December,  1960 

HfGH  Cassidt. 
Secretary  -  Trea:i  urer. 


Madison,  Wis  .  February  20,  1961. 
Representative  James  Roosivelt, 
Thr   //oi/si"   0/   Representatives, 
Wa<hi'igton.   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Roosevelt:  I  am  enclosing  a 
citpy  of  a  statement  signed  by  Madison  peo- 
ple In  support  of  Governor  Nelson's  stand 
on  the  Hi  use  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee We  hope  that  you  will  use  It  in 
any  way  you  can  toward  the  abolition  of 
this  Committee 

Sincerely  yours. 


We,  the  undersigned,  wish  to  support  Gov. 
Cnivlord  Nelson  in  his  statement  concerning 
the  abolition  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tuitics  Committee      The  Governor  said: 

"The  critics  of  this  committee  are  right. 
It  should  be  abolished.  The  actions  of  the 
committee  have  served  to  violate  constitu- 
tional rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly In  an  effort  to  combat  a  system 
that  denies  these  freedoms,  the  committee 
lias  undermined  the  very  freedoms  tliat  most 
sharply  distinguish  our  democracy  from  the 
Communist   system 

"Through  Its  power  of  public  exposure, 
thi.s  committee  has  persecuted  Individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  beliefs  and  associa- 
tions, It  has  robbed  them  of  dignity,  held 
them  up  to  public  rldlcvile  and  forced  upon 
them  social   ostracism  or  loss  of   livelihood. 

"A  free  society  should  not  tolerate  this 
Infringement  of  the  principles  of  freedom  " 

Rosamond  E  Rice,  Grace  Hughes.  Gertrude 
E  Slaughter,  Emily  H  Earley,  Helene  Caa- 
sldy,  Julia  McCamy,  Erna  Rollefson,  of 
Mridlson,  Hathaway  Brooks,  of  Cross  Plains; 
Patrick  Putzl.  David  R  Obey.  Altemar 
Groves.  Dr  F  Baschosmer.  Robert  Nuckles. 
Alice  S    Clark,  of  Madison. 

Al.so  WllMam  G  Rice.  Elizabeth  M  Tarkow. 
Dorothy  C  Gostlng.  Nancy  W  Andrew, 
I-iiulse  Wright,  of  Madison:  Catherine 
Jacobs,  of  Mlddleton:  Lois  Hartshorne. 
Janet  L^e.  Florence  Hill,  Eunice  Gibson. 
Emmy  Winer,  Warren  J  Sawall,  Donald  S. 
Elsenberg.  Norma  L  Eroen,  Clarence  O, 
Bylsma.  Midge  I^eper,  of  Madison 

Also  Merton  R  Barry,  Rhoda  Owen  Otto, 
Josephine  Caldwell.  Elizabeth  Brandelrf 
Raushenbush.  Colin  McCamy,  Timothy  Nel- 
son, Margaret  Magll.  Ethel  Altmeyer.  Arthur 
Altmeyer.  Abner  Brodle,  Anna  Mae  Davis, 
Fred  E  Rl.sser.  George  Newhauser.  Mrs 
George  Newhauser,  Dr  H  P  Greeley.  Harold 
M  Groves,  Helen  H  Groves.  Susan  Groves, 
Edna  Groves.  Jes.se  Bourne.  Bailey  Bourne, 
Miles  McMillan.  Morris  H  Rubin,  John  Mc- 
Gr.ith,  Alfred  W  Swan.  Viola  English,  Hazel 
Brlggs.  Gehrta  P    Amlle,  of  Madison 

Also  Thomas  Amlle,  Kathleen  Haygood, 
Donald  Stimmel,  Charles  Vatana,  Jr  ,  Dennis 
R  B-Klem.  William  F  Groves.  Mrs  William 
F  Oroves,  Josephine  Sondergaard,  Agnes 
Hole,  Karl  Paul  Link.  Kate  Lettau,  WUma 
R  Sanks,  Jean  O  Wiley,  Betty  Compton, 
Erna  B  Kobersteln.  Susan  S  McMillan, 
M.u-lon  N  Wlnans,  Eunice  Brellld.  Ruth  H, 
Hart,  Rachel  Lysager.  Dorothy  J  Ludwlg. 
Anne  White.  N.mcy  Krelnberg,  Lsabelle 
Elder.  Donna  Zegarowlcz.  Esther  L.  Green- 
le.iT    Esther  L    Neuhauser.  of  Madison. 

Febritart  17    1961. 
Hon    James  Roosevelt, 
Hou-,r  of  Reprrsrntativei, 
Washington.  D  C 

I>EAR  .Sir  Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
brlni;  about  a  more  healthy  atmosphere  In 
these  United  .States  I  to<)  i\m  against  com- 
munl.sm  and  for  the  abolition  of  the  House 
(">inmlttpe    on    Un-Arnerlcan     Activities 

Very  truly  yours. 
Harold    A     Papazlan.    A     L     Berlad,    San 

Diego.     Calif  :     R      Berger,     La     Jolla. 

Calif  .     John     C      Sheppard.     Oris     E. 

Myers.  James  Rlnde.  San  Diego.  Calif  ; 

T    Freund,  La  Jolla,  Calif  ;   Norman  P. 

Muenke,      San      Diego.      Calif  ;      Alan 

Schoen.  Del  Mar,  Calif.;  Samuel  Kaye, 

San  Diegij.  Calif. 


RXTNOLOBBtntO,    OHIO, 

February  22. 1961. 
Hon.  James  Rooscvklt, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concrzssmah  Rooscvxlt:  What  can 
be  done  to  stop  this  dreadful  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Conunlttee?  Their  latest 
evil,  the  movie  "Operation  Abolition,"  la 
tearing  my  neighborhood  apart.  The  man 
who  showed  the  film  said  that  1,000  copies 
are  being  shown  throughout  the  country. 
If  this  Is  true  and  If  the  story  of  my  neigh- 
borhood Is  being  repeated  wherever  this  film 
Is  shown,  then  we  have  on  our  hands  a 
crisis  more  perilous  to  our  national  security 
than   any   posed   by  an   outside  nsition. 

Yesterday  I  spoke  strongly  and  with  facts 
In  hand  to  be  sure  that  friends  and  neigh- 
bors could  at  least  acquaint  themselves 
with  another  side  to  the  story  and  thus 
weigh  the  case  openly  upon  seeing  the 
movie.  Today  I  know  that  I  do  not  have  the 
freedoms  I  thought  I  had  yesterday.  I  have 
been  somewhat  muzzled.  One  person  in  the 
conununlty  has  been  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  his  Job  for  opposing  the  film.  Al- 
though I  read  the  news  and  shuddered  all 
through  the  McCarthy  era,  I  have  never 
personally  biunped  Into  this  sort  of  thing. 

You  cannot  Imagine  the  disillusionment 
and  torment  of  these  last  few  days.  I  am 
suspect  If  I  try  to  defend  the  very  truths 
I  believe.  Our  now  wary  and  suspicious 
neighborhood  will  never  be  the  same  again. 
The  anguish  over  personal  involvement  is 
Increased  one  hundredfold  by  the  reallca> 
Uou  that  what  we  cherish  most — our  free- 
doms— Is  threatened  not  Just  for  me,  but 
for  each  and  every  American.  And  the 
threatening  comes  from  honest  well-mean- 
ing Americans. 

I  pray  that  you  and  others  in  your  cru- 
sade receive  whatever  quantity  of  letters 
is  neceesary  to  convince  our  leglslatora  that 
they  must  abolish  this  oorroelve  monster. 
May  this  movie  sound  the  deathkneU  for 
this  committee. 

While  I  plan  to  write  briefly  to  my  Ck>a- 
gressman,  I  know  that  it  Is  of  little  use 
because  he  Is  in  complete  sympathy  with 
HUAC.  However,  I  plan  to  write  to  friends 
and  relatives  in  other  States  urging  them 
to  vrrlte  their  Congressmen  in  this  cause. 
If  possible,  please  send  a  list  of  all  Con- 
gressmen. Indicating  those  who  might  be 
undecided  and  responsive  to  public  opinion. 
Any  other  constructive  suggestions  for  ac- 
tion will  be  appreciated.  I  do  not  wish  to 
attack  the  Intentions  or  integrity  of  any- 
one on  this  committee.  But,  believe  me,  I 
know  that  the  methods  and  results  of  this 
committee  are  evil. 

I    have    tried    to    spealc    generally    rather 
than   about  specific  incidents,  so  that  you 
might  feel  free  to  use  this  in  any  way  helpful. 
Hopefully, 

(Mrs.)  MAaQuxarnc  C.  Mouc. 

Pebruakt  20,  1061. 

Hon.  James  Rooskvklt. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt:  Just  a  line  to  assiire 
you  that  this  Republican  who  puts  country 
above  p>olltlcs  commends  you  for  courage  in 
opposing  the  abuses  of  our  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

What  hope  is  there  of  this  becoming  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
if  lu  people  applaud  or  remain  silent  while 
our  Government  advances  subversion. 
Cordially, 

Wm.  C.  Cakb. 

MimrxAPOLU,  Mimn., 

February  15,  1961. 
Hon.  James  Roosbvilt, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Have  traveled  through  most  States  west  of 
Mississippi  last  few  months.    Have  witnessed 


frustration  engendered  by  HUAC  through 
devious  mediums  such  as  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." Many  intelligent  individuals  believe 
activities  of  HUAC  detrimental  to  welfare 
and  security  of  our  Nation  but  fear  HUAC 
powers  and  dare  not  speak  out.  Such  oppres- 
sion of  American  freedom  must  not  be  per- 
petuated by  further  appropriations.  Thank 
you  for  your  courageous  leadership. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hendrickson. 


Long  Beach,  Calif., 

February  21,  1961. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Representative, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  endorse  and  commend  all  your 
fine  efforts  to  cut  appropriations  for  House 
Conunlttee   on   Un-American   Activities. 

Ruth  and  George  Bishop. 


Hollywood,  Calif., 

February  21, 1961. 
Hon.  James  Roose\'elt, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Heartily  support  and  applaud  yotir  cou- 
rageous leadership  in  fight  to  limit  appro- 
priations for  useless  malicious  and  uncon- 
stitutional House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  have  such  a  committee  oper- 
ating under  auspices  of  Congress  is  insult  to 
integrity  of  that  body.  Good  luck  in  the 
upcoming  fight. 

Unitarian   Fellowship   foe 
Social  Jusncz. 


Alhambra,  Calif., 

February  21, 1961. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  urge  you  to  continue  the  fight  to  cut 
down  the  appropriations  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  We  whole- 
heartedly support  you. 

Michael  and  Sarah  Shulman. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  21,  1961. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  yovir  cou- 
rageous unwalverlng  stand  against  appropri- 
ations for  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Florence  M.  Sloat. 


La  Canada,  Calif., 

February  27,  1961. 
Congressman  James  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  action  to  preserve  constitutional 
rights  endangered  by  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frxd  Chapman. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  25. 1961. 
Representative  James  Roosevelt, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C: 

Heartily  support  your  stand  for  abolition 
of  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Since 
lilartln  Dies  it  has  worked  only  harm  to  in- 
dividuals and  Government  alike.  Hope  this 
will  strengthen  vote  to  cancel  its  appropri- 
ation.   More  ix)wer  to  you. 

Robert  and  Helen  Quick. 


[Prom  the  Progressive] 

Guilt  bt  SubI»ena 

(By  Patrick  Murphy  Malln,  executive  direc- 
tor, American  Civil  Liberties  Union) 

The  subpena  served  by  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  (HUAC)  on 
Biologist  William  Sherwood  in  1957  bore  not 
a  single  mark  to  distinguish  It  from  others 
that  had  heralded  grief  for  hundreds  of 
people.  Yet  Sherwood  took  poison  rather 
than  submit  to  what  he  believed  would  be  a 
humiliating  public  interrogation. 

Of  course,  not  even  the  powerful  House 
committee,  whose  prescribed  task  is  to  in- 


vestigate un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties, could  directly  cause  a  man  to  take  his 
own  life.  But  the  direct  and  indirect  power 
of  the  committee — wielded  through  public 
exposure  accompanied  by  harsh  questions 
that  rob  witnesses  of  dignity,  followed  often 
by  loss  of  livelihood,  social  ostracism,  some- 
times even  prison — can  create  such  fear  that, 
in  Sherwood's  case,  it  brought  him  to  his 
desperate  act. 

The  41-year-old  research  scientist,  who, 
according  to  his  wife,  had  sown  his  youth 
with  voluble  concerns  about  fascism  that 
the  committee  labeled  ultraradical,  put  the 
blame  directly  at  the  committee's  hearing- 
room  door.  His  farewell  note  to  his  wife  find 
four  children  said:  "My  life  and  my  liveli- 
hood are  now  threatened  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. I  would  love  to  spend  the  next  few 
years  in  laboratories  and  I  would  hate  to 
si>end  them  In  Jail." 

But,  cruel  as  it  may  sound,  this  man's 
death,  and  the  pain  suffered  by  hundreds  of 
others  ensnared  by  the  HUAC.  are  not  the 
fundamental  reasons  such  probes  must  be 
abolished.  Just  as  the  heart  attack  of  an- 
other witness  under  interrogation,  Joseph 
Klein,  a  launderer — whose  counsel  was 
evicted  for  laughing  when  California's  Dem- 
ocratic Congressman  Clyde  Dotlx  said  he 
asked  questions  in  order  to  help  legislate  in- 
telligently— cannot  be  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  HUAC.  It  is  not  these  personal  trage-' 
dies  that  have  caused  sct»et  of  national  or- 
ganizations and  millions  of  Americans  to  be 
outraged  by  the  committee  and  its  imita- 
tors. While  the  committee's  ravages  arouse 
disgust  with  its  antics,  and  sympathy  for 
those  pilloried,  the  continued  existence  of 
the  committee  poses  a  threat  to  American 
traditions  far  more  ominous  than  personal 
tragedy.  It  undermines  the  very  foundation 
of  our  democratic  system,  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantees  of  freedom. 

Raging  around  the  purposes  and  practices 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee— progenitOT  of  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy's and  Senator  James  Eastland's  en- 
terprises, plus  several  State  and  local  facsim- 
iles— is  the  age-old  torrent  of  controversy 
between  freedom  and  order. 

You  can  have  order — by  itself — in  a  dic- 
tatorship, until  there  is  a  revolt  against  its 
tyranny.  You  can  have  freedom — by  Itself — 
in  anarchy,  until  society  collapses.  What 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  the  American  Re- 
public attempted  was  to  combine  order  and 
freedom  in  a  democracy,  guaranteeing  the 
people's  liberties  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
cornerstone  of  which  is  the  first  amendment. 

The  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  association  do  not  entitle  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  commit  acts  of  espionage,  sabotage, 
violence,  or  treachery  a^inst  the  American 
Government  and  people.  There  is  a  line  of 
clear  and  present  danger  on  which  even  a 
democratic  government  and  a  free  society 
must  dig  in  for  their  own  defense — as  Lincoln 
did  during  the  CivU  War. 

But  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  is  not  dealing  with  Lincoln's  real 
wartime  military  danger.  Opponents  of  the 
committee,  no  less  concerned  than  the  com- 
mittee itself  about  cold-war  conflicts,  see 
quite  clearly  the  Communist  menace  to 
democratic  institutions.  But  they  see  also 
with  equal  clarity  the  actual,  present,  re- 
peated mutilation  of  democratic  Institutions 
by  this  committee  and  its  imitators.  And 
they  have  a  greater  faith  than  the  committee 
in  the  innate  strength  which  freedom  alone 
brings  to  democracy.  The  committee's  op- 
ponents see  the  danger  of  burning  the  entire 
house  down  in  a  reckless  attempt  to  get  at 
its  termites. 

It  Is  madness  to  undermine,  ourselves,  the 
very  principles  of  freedom  of  which  the  Com- 
munists would  deprive  us.  A  country  that 
punishes  belief  and  association  is  not  merely 
a  country  with  a  lesser  degree  of  democracy, 
it  is  on  the  way  to  being  no  democracy  at  all. 
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Wtoenerer  memben  of  the  Hotne  I7n- 
Amerlcan  ActlTltlca  Cammlttee  ar«  under 
attack,  they  prondly  point  to  the  Alger  Hlaa 
case  aa  the  prlnw  example  of  successful  prob- 
ing for  actual  act*  of  subversion.  No  one 
denies  that  the  coannlttee.  along  with  many 
other  public  and  prtTEte  agencies,  has.  over 
the  years.  dramaUcmny  called  attention  to 
the  machinations  of  the  Communist  appa- 
ratus. But  the  price  paid  for  these  alarms 
has  been  staggering.  For  the  sake  of  reveal- 
ing Communlat  actlvltleB — already  publicized 
and  counteracted  by  nearly  every  Ameitcan 
Institution,  organization,  and  publication — 
the  conunlttee's  Interrogators  have  not  only 
ruthlessly  overridden  the  dellcatr  htiman 
right  of  freedom  of  epeech  and  association, 
but  have  violated  principles  of  Justice  and 
falrplay  palnfxiUy  and  expensively  estab- 
lished by  the  American  Revolution. 

Since  Congress  cannot  constitutionally 
come  right  out  and  forbid  the  expression  of 
Ideas,  however  wall  organized  (organization 
U  what  the  HUAC  usually  means  when  It 
uses  the  evil  sounding  term,  "conspiracy"), 
the  committee  does  the  Job  by  exposure.  In- 
viting patriotic  public  sxcoriation  of  persons 
deemed  un-American.  So  the  wrath  of  the 
community  is  unlaashsd.  A  Seattle  man. 
Identified  as  a  Communist  by  a  HUAC  witness 
but  never  su^penasd.  was  hounded  by  a 
woman  who  called  his  employer  every  day  for 
several  weeks  until  be  was  Qred;  his  union, 
the  Molders,  did  not  Intervene.  In  Buffalo. 
even  though  an  auto  worker  was  freed  by  the 
courts  on  the  contempt  charges  originated  by 
the  committee,  his  fellow  employees  walked 
out  on  their  Jobs  In  an  effort  to  get  hUn 
fired — although  his  Uxilted  Auto  Workers 
Union  local  supported  him. 

It  ts  profoundly  disturbing  to  realize  that 
the  committeo— an  arm  of  Congress — does 
with  Impunity  what  Congress  Itself  Is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  do.  It  Is  equally  dis- 
turbing to  know  that  the  conunlttee  has 
spawned  dozens  of  State  and  municipal 
counterparts — Uttls  HUAC's — which  carry 
subversive  hunts  to  the  point  of  dangerous 
absurdity.  In  the  South,  for  instance.  State 
Investigating  bodies  such  as  Virginia's  Com- 
mitte.  on  OfTensas  Against  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  viewing  "un-Americanlsm"  as 
they  logically  would  understand  the  word, 
have  uded  Investigations  to  harass  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  other  racial-Justice 
organizations.  Bveo  membership  in  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Is  cited  by 
State  attorneys-general  and  little  HUAC's 
as  clear  evidence  of  subversion. 

This  points  up  the  nagvrlng  problem  of 
words  like  "un-American  "■  As  President 
Trximans  Advisory  Committee  on  Universal 
Military  Trainings^:  "An  epithet  Is  not  an 
arsfument.  Un-American  means  simply  that 
It  has  not  been  done  In  America.  If  Amer- 
icans want  It.  It  becomes  American  "  But. 
too  frequently,  any  reform  Is  Libeled  "un- 
American  "  Representative  Martin  Dies, 
Texas  Democrat,  the  first  HUAC  ch  ilrmnn. 
often — quite  rightly  from  his  point  of  view — 
Interpreted  un- Americanism  as  "New  Deal." 
Yesterday  and  today,  committee  members.  In 
their  search  for  Communist  influence,  still 
confound  economic  with  political  philosophy, 
and  sometimes  badger  men  and  women  with 
socialistic  interests  In  medical  care,  or  pub- 
lic  bousing,  or  public  education. 

Such  confusion  automatically  brlngrs  com- 
mittee scrutiny  Into  the  Intellectual  and 
moral  worlds  most  concerned  with  so.  lal  re- 
form, fermentation  of  thought,  unrestricted 
Inquiry  Into  knowledge,  creative  mental 
processes.  This  Is  where  the  committee  has 
struck  hardest  and  has  done  Its  worst  d. im- 
age Time  and  tlms  again  committee  mem- 
bers and  Investlgntars  have  denounced  the 
Protestant  clergy  for  alleged  ties  to  com- 
mirnlsm.  helping  to  ereats  a  climate  that 
could  result  In  ths  adoption  of  a  California 
law.   happily  lator   InTalldated   by  the   Su- 


preme Co\irt,  requiring  churchmen  to  sign 
loyalty  oaths  before  their  churches  could 
obtain  tax  exemptions 

In  193S  the  House  committee  released  to 
the  press  without  comment  a  statement  by 
Benjamin  Oltlow  of  Its  staff  that  "ministers 
who  carried  out  the  Instructions  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  or  collaborated  with  It,  were 
limited  !n  number  The  outstanding  ones 
among  them  were  Juclah  L  Ma(?ne.s  J.hn 
Haynes  Hi)lmes.  and  Stephen  S  Wise  '  Olt- 
low's  sta'.ement  In  referer.ce  tfO  matters  that 
occurred  30  years  before  hia  testlmrmy.  pro- 
vided no  ippormnlty  for  personal  rebuttal  of 
this  outjugcous  c.-inard  by  Rabbis  Magnea 
and  Wise,  who  were  dead:  Dr  H')lmes  did 
what  he  cruld  to  set  the  rectird  straight 

Teachers — awire  of  the  hundreds  of  their 
colleague:!  who  have  been  h.iuled  before  the 
HU.\C,  or  named  publicly  by  the  ci>mmUtee 
as  suspec'.ed  .sub\t'rslves  and  whose  contracts 
were  not  renewed  or  who  were  dlsnil.s-scU 
from  lonptlme  po<.ition.s — have  become  tim- 
id in  stating,  even  for  claasnionTi  dlscu.Hslon, 
Ideas  that  someone  later  might  Interpret  as 
subversive  Supreme  Court  Jv:stice  Dougla.s 
deplored  this  development,  saying.  "There 
can  be  no  real  academic  freedom  In  that  en- 
vironment. Where  suspicion  tl'.Is  the  air 
and  holds  scholars  In  line  for  fear  of  their 
Jobs,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  the  free 
Intellect  " 

Prof.  Ai  drew  Deltiurr  w.i*  fired  by  the  Unl- 
ver«lty  of  Southern  Cnllfornia  for  refu.sing  to 
Implicate  people  he  knew  in  the  p.ust  He 
to:d  the  committee  "Y'l:  can  be  sure  that 
If  I  had  a:  any  time  pursued  ai-ti'. Itles  inim- 
ical to  tlie  best  tntere.stj}  of  my  adopted 
home,  I  w  luld  Immediately  have  g')ne  to  the 
proper  authorities  The  mentioning  of 
names  would  save  me  a  jrreat  dertl  of  practi- 
cal trouble,  but  It  would  smash  me  inside 
and  ruin  me  as  a  man  It  woiild  have 
taken  fr oti  me  my  ahlli'y  und  authority  as 
a  teacher.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  schoi.ir  ail  my 
life." 

At  one  point.  In  1949.  the  committee 
reached  t)  the  very  edge  of  bo.  k-burnl:ig, 
when  It  solicited  lists  of  textbooks  and  read- 
ing lists  'rom  dozens  of  universities  .fnd 
all  It  ever  accomplished  In  Its  1959  aiK^rtr.e 
Investigation  of  California  schoo:  teachers 
was  that,  of  111.500.  4  s'ojped  te.ichlng 
"Also  Inc  uded  were  teachers  of  retarded 
children,  *nd  this  seems  a  littie  t.irf"tohea 
since  It  la  s<;  difficult  to  teach  retarded  cl'.ll- 
dren  anytiltig.  let  alone  ronimun;;,m."  com- 
mented E  eanor  R(x  sevelt  A  k'"oc1  de.il  'f 
the  Intell.'ctual  stagnation  of  the  postwar 
period,  from  which  students  are  only  now 
beginning  to  recover,  ni.iy  be  traced  to  the 
comnilttee  and  emulating  school  tx:>ard8  who 
have  hacked  away  at  the  .^merlran  tradition 
of  academic  freed.>m 

Wrirers  and  others  In  various  communi- 
cation fields  have  been  brought  before  the 
committee  In  profu.slon  Under  the  'Or 
else'  spur  of  Cf)mminee  exp'icure.  not  finly 
have  periodicals,  movies,  and  t«'levlsl'.n  svs- 
tematlcally  excluded  committee-labeled 
suspects  bv  means  of  a  blacklist,  but.  even 
more  perr.l.  lous.  the  pressure  has  caused 
a  self-lmf,  ised  precensorship  by  the  m<iss 
media,  tsvmptomatic  of  the  entire  authors- 
veroiis-.subv ersue-hun'ers  conflict  w;is  Rep- 
rt»entatlve  J\mes  Hoo.sevf:  r  >  f,u-.iti')n  to 
his  C(-illea>,'ues  in  the  Hou^-.e  In  February 
1959  "Whit  good  did  It  do  t<j  the  free  world 
to  subject  this  talented  man  |  Playwright 
Arthur  Miller]  to  criminal  pro-,c''utlon  be- 
criu.'^e  he  refused  to  name  |  n.s.«;(-x-lat.es  of  I 
10  years  aj;n?"  The  rood  done  by  the 
committee  a  exp.Tsure  to  creative  thought 
had  l>een  stated  already  by  film  producer 
Robert  Rossen.  In  his  unint^'ntlonally  and 
painfully  revealing  confession  before  the 
committee  "I  did  a  lot  of  thinking  I  don't 
think,  after  2  years  of  thtnkln?.  that  any 
one  Individual  can  even  indulge  hlm.self 
In   the   luxury  of  Individual  mi>mllty  " 

What  the  committee  has  done  to  Oov- 
ernment    servants    Is    Indescribable,    mainly 


bec.iuae  a  large  part  of  the  damage  cannot 
yet  be  assessed.  Scientific  leaders  such  as 
br     Stanley    Livingston,    president    of    the 

American  Federation  of  Scientists,  have 
r;oted  the  loss  In  top  research  personnel, 
of  scientists  who  did  not  enter  Oovemment 
serv  Ice  because  of  the  fear  they  might  be 
publicly  embarrassed,  or  their  careers 
ruined,  because  they  had  once  Bf>oken  and 
crK>perated  with  what  the  committee  now 
defines  as  the  wrong  men  and  the  wrong 
group  As  for  people  already  In  Govern- 
ment service,  they,  too.  dare  not  provoke 
controversy  lest  the  HUAC  sub{)ena  await 
them,  and  creative  administration  Is  stifled 
by  fear 

Uut  a  paper-thin  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  UrUted  States  does  not  view 
the  transcresslnns  of  the  committee  In  the 
same  lli?ht  Chief  Justice  Warren's  encour- 
Rgtnij  dlc'um  cf>ndeninlng  "exposure  for  ex- 
p<«ure'8  sake"  In  the  19&6  Watklns  decision 
was  followed  In  1959  by  a  five  to  four  rul- 
ing th.ii  the  HUAC  mandate  was  constitu- 
tional In  approving  the  contempt  convic- 
tion of  IJ oyd  B  irenblatt.  the  Court  assessed 
the  danger  of  the  Communist  menace  and 
concluded  that  It  was  so  threatening  that 
It  outweli?hed  Barenblatfs  rights  under  the 
first  amendment  The  Vassar  p»8ycholo«ry 
teacher,  who  h.id  lost  bis  original  Job  and 
four  others  In  quick  succession,  was  re- 
leased In  .A; Til  1960.  after  8er%lnK  5  months 
In  Federal  prL-jon  for  his  mistaken  under- 
st mdlng  of  the  fln"t  amendment 

In  the  hope  of  eventual  reversal  of  the 
cirjfie  decl«l(.n  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  still  argues 
that  the  mandate  of  the  connmlttee  Is  un- 
ronstuutioiial  Remembering      that      the 

Court  In  1954  reversed  its  1898  segregation 
dcc.sion.  and  In  1L>56  modUled  Its  19M  de- 
cl.Hlon  upholding  the  Smith  Act.  the  ACLU 
believe-^  the  true  s.-curlty  of  the  Nation 
lies  In  these  words  of  Justice  Hugo  Black's 
dl.snentlni?  opinion  "The  renl  Interest  In 
Barenblatt's  silence  Is  the  Interest  of  the 
people  as  a  wholp  in  belr.i?  able  to  Join  or- 
ganizations, to  «d'.t>c.ite  causes  and  mnke 
poli'ical  mlst.ikes  without  lnt«T  being  sub- 
J'-cted  to  Krivernmental  penalties  for  having 
dared  to  think  f '  t  t  hemsol ves  " 

'I'he  dispute  among  the  Justices  reaches 
to  the  e^f^cnrt  of  the  controversy  about  the 
HU.AC  Htiried  deep  In  23  years  of  accximu- 
late<l  l)efuddlement  lies  the  root  of  a  con- 
fu-l^n  that  h;us  cn.«t  Its  shadow  all  over 
-fm-rlca-  ConKTe<<s'  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mitf-e.  in  1938,  Congressman  Dies  launched 
an  Invpsilgatl on  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
\insav  iry  and  d.ingerous  activities;  In 
1945.  Ml.ssKstppl's  Democratic  Congressman 
J  ihn  Ii,ii.kln  w;vs  responsible  for  elevating 
the  Dies  Inquiry  ta  standing-committee 
status 

The  pre'fnt  mandate  of  the  House  Un- 
A;;;:-r:c-in  Activities  Committee  reads,  In 
part  "  I"he  Committee  on  Un-.\mencan 
Acllviriis,  a-H  a  whjlc  or  by  subcommittee. 
l.i  a\ithorlzed  to  make  from  time  to  time 
Investigations  of  (U  the  extent,  character, 
and  objects  of  un-Amerlcnn  propaganda  .•ac- 
tivities In  the  United  States.  (II)  the  dif- 
fusion within  the  United  States  of  subver- 
sive and  un-.fmf  .'icnn  propaganda  that  Is 
Instigated  from  foreign  countries  or  of  a 
domestic  origin  and  attacks  the  principle 
fif  our  f  prir.  of  govrnment  as  guamnteed 
by  our  Const!tutl(jn. 

It  Is  nr)  wonder  that  zenloiis  Congress- 
men who  seek  to  carry  out  that  mandate 
involve  the  HUAC  In  matters  which  other 
people  -with  different  understanding  of 
these  v.ague  words  believe  the  first  nmend- 
ni":it  expresjrly  has  forbidden  Congress  to 
t  irn;i'-r  with 

Webhter's  dictionary  defines  propaganda 
as  "Di.s.semlnaiion  of  Ideas,  information. 
Ko<-.slp.  or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing or  Injuring"  Propaganda  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  persuade:  an  argument.  Although 
the  dictionary  could  easily  be  describing  the 


expression  of  untarnished  truth,  thers  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  word  conveys  the  psjoratlve 
meaning  of  a  distortion  of  facts  for  ulterior 
ends. 

The  Jails  would  overflow  with  politicians, 
salesmen,  reporters,  and  husbands  If  every 
man  who  altered  the  Interpretation  of  facts 
to  his  own  advantage  could  be  brought  to 
account  by  law.  But  many  such  transgres- 
sors can  be.  Sla^ader.  libel,  misleading  ad- 
vertisements— a  host  of  distortions  are 
prohibited  today.  But  political  propa- 
ganda? The  war]>  and  woof  of  Ideological 
disputation? 

The  ACLU  believes  that  propaganda.  In 
and  of  Itself^-even  Communist  propaganda — 
falls  within  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment  and  its  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press.  If  Congress  consequently 
may  not  abridge  these  freedoms,  congres- 
sional committees — which  exist  to  examine 
the  need  for  legislation  and  how  existing 
legislation  is  administered — certainly  are 
out  of  bounds  In  examining  matters  about 
which  Congress  may  not  legislate.  When 
Conununlst  propaganda  Is  linked  to  Im- 
minent illegal  acts,  then  Investigation  Is 
proper — though  the  main  defense  against 
genuine  acts  of  efplonage  or  sabotage  lies 
In  professionally  trained  counterintelligence 
agents.  In  the  FBI,  and  In  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

Prom  this  fallacious,  misleading,  and  pro- 
vocative mandate  iprlngs  a  corollary  disre- 
gard for  fair  legal  t>rocedures.  In  December 
1956.  after  reviewing  a  tape  recording  of  a 
HUAC  hearing  which  sought  to  expose  Com- 
munist backing  od  the  drive  against  the 
McCarran-Walter  Immigration  Act,  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  California  State 
bar  found  the  proceedings  "of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  right  to  ap- 
pear by  counsel  and  to  the  proper  Independ- 
ence of  the  bar."  Attorneys  representing 
witnesses  before  the  committee  were  ejected 
for  insisting  on  making  objections  for  the 
record.  Some  were  addressed  by  the  commit- 
tee as  "comrade." 

The  list  of  Irresponsible  accusations  (many 
of  which  would  be  legally  slanderous,  except 
for  congressional  Immunity)  Is  endless 
and  could  be  easily  avoided.  Take  the  case 
of  the  doctor,  publicly  accused  of  being  a 
member  of  a  Denver  Communist  cell  at  a 
certain  time  in  the  past,  who  proved  he  was 
then  studying  medicine  In  the  Bast;  or  the 
two  students  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Identified  as  Communists  by  Pennsylvania's 
Democratic  Representative  FasNcis  E. 
Waltxb.  who  forced  Waltxb  to  retract  his  ac- 
cusation, although,  of  course,  the  retraction 
came  after  all  the  harm  had  been  done. 
Such  accusations  aiused  a  political  atnuie- 
phere  In  America  that  Walter  Llppmann 
keenly  described:  "There  Is  a  kind  of  smog 
In  what  should  be  the  clean  and  open  air  of 
this  free  land,  a  smog  that  makes  men  nerv- 
ous, makes  them  afraid  to  speak  their  minds, 
makes  them  not  sure  to  dare  to  keep  their 
minds  open." 

So  brazen  has  the  committee  been  in  its 
exposure  drive  that  It  has  attempted  to 
blunt  the  effectiveness  of  individuals  and 
organizations  who  seek  an  end  to  restrictive 
legislation.  The  ccsnmlttee  attempted  to  es- 
tablish that  the  stniggle  against  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  Act  was  prompted  In 
large  measure  by  Communists.  The  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia commented  In  1956:  "We  don't  need 
public  hearings  to  discover  that  a  handful 
of  Communists  have  seised  upon  our  harsh 
and  discriminatory  immigration  laws  as  a 
means  of  making  political  hay."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  ACLU  said,  investigation  of  these 
Communists  opposing  the  Immigration  laws 
tars  all  the  other  people  who  oppose  these 
laws  with  a  "red"  brush — Including  even 
President  Elsenhower,  who  wished  to 
ameliorate  some  of  the  harsher  provisions. 

The  public  often  has  been  confused  and 
led   to   believe,   falsely,  that  many  worthy. 


important,  and  even  vital  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive movements,  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals are  genuinely  suspect.  The  result 
has  been  Incalculable  harm  to  the  orderly 
liberal  development  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
free  traditions  of  our  democracy. 

The  audacity  of  the  committee  recently 
reached  new  heights  when  It  questioned  an 
Individual  because  he  was  organizing  op- 
position to  the  committee  Itself.  The  Wil- 
kinson case,  in  which  a  1-year  Jail  sentence 
for  contempt  was  imposed,  Is  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  again  testing  the  commit- 
tee's power. 

Lately  the  HUAC — subpenalng  commercial 
television  news  films — aided  In  the  creation 
of  a  film  about  the  students  who  dem- 
onstrated against  the  committee  in  San 
Francisco  last  May,  Distorted  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  students  rioted  only  at  the 
instigation  of  known  and  recognizable  Com- 
munist agitators  (when  in  fact  the  county 
sheriff  remarked  about  the  peaceableness  of 
the  crowd ) .  the  film  all  too  effectively  tries 
to  show  that  the  movement  to  abolish  the 
HUAC  is  directed  by  Communists — notwith- 
standing the  lengthy  list  of  clearly  non- 
Conununlst  persons  and  groups  who  have 
called  for  an  end  to  the  committee. 

Ordinarily,  the  excesses  of  individuals 
connected  with  an  enterprise  might  not  be 
a  fit  subject  of  reproach  to  the  enterprise 
Itself.  In  the  case  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  however — beginning 
from  a  misleading  and  dangerous  mandate 
through  Its  transgressions  of  fundamental 
legal  principle  and  simple  morality — the 
excesses  In  great  degree  are  sjrmptoms  of  an 
organic  disease.  They  result  from  the  very 
spirit  of  the  committee.  Accusations  hurled 
at  the  Protestant  clergy  en  masse  are  not 
simply  the  mistakes  of  overzealous  aids, 
later  fired,  but  the  product  of  a  systematic 
aflllctlon.  One  committee  member,  Cali- 
fornia's Republican  Representative  Donald 
Jackson,  last  year  accused  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  in  dead  seriousness,  of 
promoting  obscene  books  written  by  Com- 
munist S3mipathlzers. 

Before  he  left  the  committee  to  become  a 
Judge,  counsel  Robert  Arena  helped  stage 
what  Is  known  as  the  "Peregrinations  of  Mr. 
Flshman."  In  each  of  10  hearing  about 
the  country,  Pishman,  a  deputy  collector  of 
customs,  accompanied  by  a  locked  mailbag, 
was  asked  by  the  committee  counsel  to  open 
the  bag  "for  the  first  time"  and  withdraw 
the  first  material  to  come  to  hand.  Each 
time  Mr.  Flshman  unlocked  the  bag,  with- 
drew a  package,  and,  like  a  20th  century 
Archimedes,  greeted  his  discovery  with  an 
exclamatory:  "Foreign  propaganda."  Thus, 
In  dramatic  and  expenses-paid  fashion  did 
the  committee  demonstrate  that  the  mall 
was  chock  full  of  "foreign  propaganda." 
(When,  much  earlier,  the  suspicious  eye  of 
the  committee's  annual  report  was  ca.st  upon 
the  flood  of  foreign  mail  between  Buffalo  and 
Communist  Poland,  the  statisticians  at  the 
Census  Bureau  hastened  to  Inform  the  com- 
mittee that  300,000  people  of  Polish  descent 
lived  In  Buffalo.)  Arens,  by  the  way, 
recently  questioned  President  Elsenhower's 
patriotism  because  he  introduced  his  grand- 
children to  Khrushchev. 

Although  the  committee  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  to  make  mistakes,  and  spur  the  ris- 
ing cry  to  abolish  it,  a  movement  given  vocal 
leadership  by  Representative  Roosevelt  in 
his  stirring  recounting  to  Congress  on  April 
26,  1960,  of  the  committee's  wrongs,  Amer- 
icans cannot  depend  on  the  courts  and  polit- 
ical leaders  alone  to  carry  on  the  struggle. 
The  people  themselves  must  understand 
the  danger  and  call  on  their  legislators  to 
act.  We  must  heed  Justice  Learned  Hand's 
admonition  that  we  not  "rest  our  hopes  too 
much  upon  constitutions,  upon  laws  and 
upon  courts.  •  •  •  Liberty  lies  In  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women;  when  it  dies  there,  no 
constitution,  no  law,  no  coiu-t  can  save  it; 


no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can  even  do 
much  to  help  It." 

Throughout  the  world,  the  image  of 
America  as  an  exuberant  crtisader  for  liberty 
is  vanishing.  It  is  being  replaced  by  an 
image  of  tired  men  fearful  of  domestic 
shadow*.  Much  of  the  tarnishing  of  our 
prestige  abroad  result  from  the  depredations 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  its  emulators  throughout  the 
nation.  I  am  convinced  that  a  new  Presi- 
dent, a  new  administration,  and  a  new  Con- 
gress could  do  no  better  in  seeking  to  restore 
the  image  of  a  freedom-loving  America  than 
to  lavmch  the  1960's  by  abolishing  this  fear- 
some conunlttee.  Such  action  would  be  a 
signal  the  world  over  that  McCarthyism,  at 
long  last,  is  dead  and  buried. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Century,  Jan.  4.  1961] 

"Opeeation  Abolition" 

(By  Robert  W.  Moon) 

A  startling  piece  of  prop>aganda  is  being 
distributed  throughout  the  country  In  the 
form  of  a  movie  called  "Operation  Abolition." 
It  is  being  widely  shown  before  schools  and 
clubs  and  churches,  tistially  under  sponsor- 
ship of  a  patriotic  organization. 

The  Incident  the  fllm  portrays  occurred 
last  May  in  San  Francisco  at  a  hearing  called 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  subpenaed  several 
alleged  Communists  for  public  interviews. 
Students  from  several  bay  area  colleges  and 
universities  decided  to  exercise  their  lawful 
rights  of  protest  and  petition  by  picketing 
the  hearings.  Among  other  things,  they 
were  concerned  about  the  conunlttee's  re- 
fusal to  publish  their  sources  of  information 
and  to  allow  witnesses  the  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  their  accusers.  The  students 
took  careful  precautions  to  guard  against  In- 
flitration  of  their  ranks  by  outsiders;  each 
wore  an  identifying  armband.  They  agreed 
that  there  was  to  be  no  violence,  that  they 
would  follow  their  own  chosen  leaders  and 
not  be  misled  by  any  subversive  persons  who 
might  be  around. 

As  picketing  got  underway,  however,  some 
of  the  students  were  provoked  beyond  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  self-imposed  dis- 
ciplines. Among  the  provocations  were  the 
failure  of  officials  to  keep  their  promise  to 
allocate  to  some  of  the  students  seats  in  the 
hearing  room,  and  the  fximbling  and  brutal- 
ity of  policemen  on  the  scene.  The  students 
became  noisy — too  noisy.  Finally  the  officers 
on  duty  turned  firehoses  on  them  and 
literally  washed  them  out  of  the  building 
where  the  hearings  were  being  held. 

After  It  was  all  over  the  House  committee 
subpenaed  films  of  the  demonstration 
which  bad  been  taken  by  Bay  Area  television 
stations.  These  it  turned  over  to  a  com- 
mercial firm,  Washington  Video  Producers, 
Inc.,  which  edited  sections  of  the  film  into  a 
movie,  "Operation  Alxjlltion."  The  movie 
carries  no  credit  lines;  apparently  no  or- 
ganization is  willing  to  admit  responsibility 
for  it.  Congressman  Fsancis  E.  Walter, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  is  shown  at 
the  opening  of  the  film  and  appears  as  one 
of  the  commentators.  An  employee  of  the 
committee  is  the  narrator. 

As  edited,  the  movie  attempts  to  prove 
that  the  students  were  inspired  and  led  by 
Communists.  But  it  is  not  an  honest  por- 
trayal. The  men  who  wielded  the  scissors 
cut  all  the  sequences  picturing  the  provoc- 
ative acts  by  police  officers,  acts  of  which 
a  New  York  Post  newsman  said,  "Never  in 
20  years  as  a  reporter  have  I  seen  such  bru- 
tality," acts  which  were  reported  also  in  the 
stories  carried  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

The  film  does  not  show  the  care  taken 
by  the  students  to  prevent  Infiltration,  vio- 
lence and  rioting.  The  narrator  talks  about 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but 
there  are  no  pictures  of  such  violence.    As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  with  a  few  minor  excep- 
tions there  was  none.  Sheriff  Matthew  Car- 
berry  ccmkl  report  that  "there  was  no  act 
of  physical  aggrMsloii  on  the  part  of  the 
students."  he  also  reported  that  when  he 
spoke  to  them  tlM  students  were  attentive 
and  responslre. 

By  manipulating  their  scissors  the  pro- 
ducers managed  to  change  the  chronology  of 
events  so  that  acta  that  did  not  happen  con- 
secutively are  shown  as  if  there  had  been  a 
causal  relatlonahtp  between  them — a  rela- 
tionship which  did  not  exist. 

In  the  IntrodticUon  to  the  fllm  Congress- 
man Waltks  dramatically  warns  that  the 
audience  will  see  known  Communists  at 
work.  He  names  them.  He  deliberately 
plants  the  Implication  that  the  Communists 
were  there  to  Inspire  and  lead  the  Btudent 
demonstration.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Com- 
miunlsts  were  there  because  the  committee 
had  subpenaed  them. 

As  It  now  stand*  "Operation  Abolition"  Is 
a  disturbing  fllm.  It  has  had  a  frightening 
effect  on  some  audiences  which  have  seen  It. 
In  some  cases  vlevera  in  their  enK>tlonal  re- 
sponse have  gives  vent  to  comments  that 
Indicate  the  preaence  ankong  us  of  fasclstlc 
tendencies  to  which  we  like  to  think  Ameri- 
cans In  this  day  are  Immiine. 

My  concern  la  not  to  defend  the  students; 
some  of  them  were  prcvoked  Into  doing  what 
they  aliould  not  have  done.  My  concern  is 
that  an  agency  of  our  Ck>vernment  should 
have  a  hand  in  a  distortion  of  the  actual 
story  so  gross  that  the  net  effect  Is  a  lie. 
The  House  Un-Anaarlcan  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  had  a  grsAt  deal  to  say  about  the 
dishonesty  of  Communists.  Yet  in  Its  ,>art 
In  the  doctoring  of  thie  fllm  It  has  resorted 
to  dishonest  tactics  at  the  same  sort  as  thoae 
used  by  Conununlsta.  It  has  subverted  the 
American  ideala  ot  tnithfuinesa.  falrplay. 
and  Justice.  This  kind  of  propaganda  does 
not  contribute  to  the  development  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion;  instead,  it  obscurea 
the  issues,  blunts  our  ability  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood,  deliberately  Incites 
fasclstlc  attitude*  anwng  a  democratic  peo- 
ple. The  conunlttea  would  have  done  well 
to  consult  its  own  chief  InvesUgator  for  the 
west  coast,  who  publicly  admitted,  on  the 
Croodwln  Knight  television  program,  that 
the  movie  as  edited  contains  Inaccuracies 
and  distortions. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dl."<pf\trh. 
Dec.  27,  19601 

"OpnuTioif  AsoLmoN" 

A  recent  activity  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  Ls  production  of 
a  fllm  entitled  "Operatic  n  Abolition." 
Termed  "forgery  by  fllm"  by  the  Wa.shlnKton 
Post,  this  fllm  distorts  criticism  of  the  com- 
mittee as  Commiuiist-lnspired. 

In  1957  the  committee  produced  another 
"Operation  Abolition" — a  pamphlet  concern- 
ing efforts  to  abolish  the  committee  Pour- 
teen  of  Its  fifteen  pages  were  devoted  to  so- 
called  dossiers  of  its  critics  "a.t  If  to  say." 
Representative  Jajs^  Rooskvklt  remarked, 
"that  this  alone  destroys  their  reasonlr:(c  ' 

The  committee  and  Its  predecessors  have 
now  enjoyed  22  safe  and  secure  years  of 
heresy  hunting,  bolstered  by  appropriations 
totaling  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Why  the  concern  about  Its  p  >3fllble 
abolition?  The  fact  Is  that  Representative 
RoosEvixT  Is  expected  to  move,  when  the  new 
House  makes  its  rules,  to  ab«iUsh  the  com- 
mittee Tlie  Califomlan  suggested  a."*  m'lch 
last  April  in  a  detailed  indictment  of  the 
group  reprinted  In  part  on  this  page 

The  abolitionists  cannot  be  very  sanguine 
about  the  prospect.  The  Hou.se  h.^s  been 
partial  to  Its  superpstrlots.  It  has  Increased 
their  funds  from  $50,000  In  1945  ( when  there 
were  84,000  known  Communists  In  the  coun- 
try) to  $327,000  In  19«0  (when  there  are 
fewer  than  10,000).     And  In  the  new  Hjuse, 


the  coalition  of  Republicans  and  southerners 
which  usually  supports  the  committee  will 
be  stronger  than  In  the  last  ."lesslun 

Whatever  the  House  does,  the  committee's 
worst  enemy  Is  its  record  Reviewing  that 
in  the  1957  Watklns  case.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren noted  that  the  House  had  exercised  little 
control  over  its  free-wheeling  sleuths,  and 
the  committee  itself  had  no  concrete  pvu- 
pose  "Who  can  define  the  meaning  of  un- 
American'"  asked   the  Chief  Justice 

Under  (uch  men  as  Martin  Dies.  J  Par- 
nell  Thon»as.  and  now  Prancls  E  Walter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  committee  has  fitted  Its 
own  definitions  to  Its  own  objectives  The 
High  Court  may  soon  h^ve  another  op{Kir- 
tunlty  to  ponder  the  matter  In  the  contempt 
case  of  Frank  Wilkinson.  He  was  subpenaed 
by  the  committee  when  he  went  to  Atlanta 
to  organi2e  public  opposition  to  Its  hearings. 
Was  this  a  deliberate  effort  t<:i  harass  a 
critic  for  exercising  his  right  of  petition' 

For  the  House,  the  first  question  Is  what 
legislative  purpose  the  committee  serves 
Congress  lUready  has  adopted  a  mass  of  laws 
dealing  with  subversion,  some  of  which  still 
face  court  tests.  The  accepted  laws  on 
treason  and  espionage  are  In  the  hands  of 
the  Justice  Department  The  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  Is  not  producing  major 
legislation,  and  the  security  of  the  Nation 
Is  fortunstely  not  dependent  on  it. 

In  the  absence  of  serious  respon-slblllty. 
the  conunltteCB  purpose  too  often  become* 
exposure  for  exposure's  sake,  which  Justice 
Warren  ruled  impermissible.  The  purpose 
often  seems  to  be.  not  to  stop  subversion,  but 
to  intimidate  dissent.  And  the  result  too 
often  has  been  a  disservice  to  the  traditions 
of  IndlvlcIuU  freedom  which  are  distinctly 
American  If  the  House  does  not  abolish 
Its  gumshoe  group,  the  lea.st  It  should  do  Is 
to  limit  It  to  a  clear  legislative  charter. 

[From  the  San  Francl.<<co  Chronicle.  Feb    18, 
19611 

Bat    Arza    Sicnxjis:    PmriuN    A^ucs    Unitxo 
Statxs  To  Drop  Riot  Film 

A  group  of  prominent  bay  area  civic  leaders 
yesterday  demanded  that  the  Federal  C>ov- 
ernment  stop  purchasing  or  showing  the 
fllm  version  of  last  year's  city  hall  riots  at 
the  Un-American  Activities  C^nimlttee  hear- 
ing 

Among  the  37  signers  of  the  petition  sent 
to  bay  artra  Congressmen  were  ytate  benator 
George  Miller,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Miirtlnei: 
San  Francisco  Supervisor  A.  J.  Zlrpoll;  and 
buslnes-sman   Louis   Ets-Hrkin. 

The  signers  said  the  fllm  shows  a  dl.st<  rted 
version  of  events  at  the  May  hearings  and 
maligns  rur  b,iy  area  communis-,- 

They  asked  the  Congressmen  to  take  the 
leadership  In  demanding  that  the  cflV  lal 
designation  of  the  fllm  I'o  romovt^d 

Others  who  signed   the  letters  were 

Philip  Adams,  San  Franrlsrn  attorney: 
Oeorge  Bi-unn,  attorney  and  chairman.  Pro- 
gram Advl9')ry  C-immltteo  to  the  .State  Con- 
sumer Courxsel;  Euvrene  Btirdlf^k:  Frederic 
Cromwell:  Richard  Del  ancle;  Joseph  L 
Elchlor:  S.im  B  Eubanks.  secret.iry  San 
Prancl^co-Oakland  Newspaper  Oulld.  Rabbi 
Alvln  I.  Pine,  Temple  Em:ir.u-El  San  Fran- 
cisco. J  M  Fo'A'.e  ni.iynr  "f  Icm  .Mtos:  Tfrry 
Francolse,  chairman  of  ,San  Franci.-tro  Branch 
NAACP;  r^uls  Oarcla;  Mrn  Henry  F  Grady, 
widow  of  former  U  9  Amba.ssador;  Mrs  Zora 
C   Gross 

Mark  Harrl.'s.  aii^hor  and  professor  of  Er.g- 
llsh.  San  Francisco  State  O^llege;  Edward 
Heller;  Mr  and  Mrs  George  W  Hellyer: 
Oeorge  Jrhns.  secretary  Cei.trul  L-ibor  Co\in- 
cll  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs  Paine  Knlckertxx'k- 
cr;  Mrs.  Alfred  McLaughlin:  John  Henry  Mer- 
ryman.  professor  of  law.  Stanford  University  ; 
Peter  H.  Odegard.  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. University  of  California;  W  T  O'Rear, 
Central  Labor  Council  ,  Fresno-Madera; 
Louise  Overacker.  professor  emeritus,  Wel- 
lesley;  Ncrman  Relder,  MD;  Mrs    Madeleine 


Haas  Russell;  Mrs  Ansley  Salz;  Harry  B. 
Scholafleld,  Unitarian  minister,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Bennet  Skewess  Cox;  Fred  H  Cmlth 
IV.  Mrs  Nancy  Swadesh;  James  F  Thatcher; 
and  Zepf>elln  Wong 

(From   the  Washington  Post.  Jan    27,   19fll  ] 

A   Steangk    Film   Shown    to  Soldiois 

(  By  MarquU  Chllds ) 

In   what  must  surely   be  one  of  the  most 

curious    transactions    ever     to    have    taken 

place  In   the   huge  structure  of  the  Federal 

bureaucracy,   one    branch   of   Government   is 

buying    a    propaganda    fllm    fr(;m    a   private 

flrm  that  obtained  the  material  for  the  film 

from  another  branch  of  Government. 

The  fllm  In  question  Is  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." It  la  made  up  of  newsreel  and  tele- 
vision fllm  cllpM  BUbp>enaed  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  These 
were  scene*  taken  by  commercial  TV  and 
newsreel  companies  of  the  demonstrations 
which  went  on  In  San  Francisco  last  May 
while  an  Un-American  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee was  holding  hearings  Into  commu- 
nism  In   education   In   California, 

Committee  memoers  charged  that  students 
rioted  under  the  direction  of  leading  Com- 
munists in  the  area  They  set  out  to  prove 
this  with  the  filmed  scenes  which,  as  sub- 
pen.ied.  were  turned  over  to  Washington 
Video  Productions,  a  private  company. 
Chairman  Francis  Walter  and  another  com- 
mittee member  supplied   a  commentary 

Critics  of  "Operation  Abolition"  say  It  dis- 
torts the  facts  in  an  effort  to  prove  Its  case. 
They  cite  in  particular  that  the  fllm  shows 
Harry  Bridges,  notorious  pro-Communist 
leader  of  the  Pacific  coast  longshoremen, 
entering  the  city  hall,  where  the  hearings 
were  held,  as  though  he  were  about  to  direct 
the  demonstrators  when  In  fact  he  was  not 
on  the  site  at  that  time  Walter  Indignantly 
denies  this  and  says  that  the  timing  of 
Bridges'  Introduction  Is  a  mere  technical 
detail  He  cites  J  Edgar  Hoover's  support 
of  the  Communist  charge  In  his  analysis 
of  the  San  Francisco  episode 

Washington  Video  Productions  has  al- 
ready sold  more  than  800  prints  of  the  45- 
mlnute  film  at  $100  each  and  a  considerable 
number  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Dejiartment  of  Defense  This  came  to  light 
wh<»n  a  I>fense  Department  ofBclal  sought 
to  Interest  the  Department  of  State  In  either 
b<irrowlng  the  Defense  prints  or  buying 
copies  of  their   own 

After  Ux>klng  Into  the  circumstances.  State 
Department  officials  said  they  were  uninter- 
ested A  report  on  the  fllm  prepared  by  the 
Oen»«ral  Counsel's  office  In  Defense  snld  that 
the  Hoxifie  committee  seemed  to  have  encour- 
aged the  r!  >ts  with  the  apparent  end  of 
showing  how  gr;ive  the  opposition  to  the 
committee  hearings  was  The  then  ,fss!st- 
ant  Secretary  In  charge  of  manpower,  Charles 
C.  Flnuran",  said  that  If  the  cnmmlttee  did 
not  encourage  the  dcmonrtratloiis  thry  tol- 
er.iU'd  them,  but  this  w;is  outwclghrd  by 
Hor)ver's  analysis 

Tlie  film  w.Ts  introduced  In  Defense  and  Is 
being  promoted  by  J  hn  Broger  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Information  and  Education  In  the 
Dep:iT»ment.  Brogrr  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  four  prints  after,  he  says,  he  was 
struck  by  the  resemblance  the  demonstra- 
tions in  San  Franrisco  bore  to  the  massive 
student  riots  In  Tokyo  la.st  summer. 

He  says  that  Communist  tactics  arc  the 
same  across  the  board  and  American  men  in 
uniform  must  be  alerted  to  them  so  they 
will  recognize  them  whether  they  occur  at 
home  or  abroad.  Tlic  fcmr  prints  are  being 
shown  to  Reserve  groups  and  also  for  re- 
search,   according    to   Broger. 

But  he  has  a  m 're  ambitious  plan  and  that 
is  for  the  Information  and  Education  Divi- 
sion to  make  Itfl  own  fllm.  using  some  of  the 
material  In  "Operation  Abolition  "  It  would 
be  based  on  Hoover's  pamphlet,  "Communist 
Target— Youth"  which  has  been  published  as 


a  House  Un-American  Activities  Commtttse 

document. 

The  Army  bought  30  prints  of  the  fllm. 
These,  according  to  the  Inquiry  made  by  the 
State  Department,  are  being  shown  to  men 
recently  Inducted  Into  the  service. 

To  State  Department  officials  It  seemed 
extraordinary  to  say  the  least  to  equate  the 
large-scale  Japawwe  riots,  which  thousands 
of  specially  trained  poUoe  were  unable  to 
hold  In  check,  with  the  student  demonstim- 
tions  in  San  Francisco  that  were  subdued 
with  firehoses  and  routine  police  methods. 
In  Japan  there  Ih  an  extensive  Communist 
apparatus  that  to  a  powerful  force  In  the 
labor  movement  and  within  students'  groups. 
But  Americans  si-rlously  studying  trends  in 
Japan,  such  as  John  D.  Rockefeller  IIZ,  also 
pointed  out  last  rummer  that  paclflsm  and 
neutralism  were  aiajor  factors  In  the  protest. 

The  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  Bobert  Me- 
Namara.  is  discovering  that  his  vast  domain 
takes  in  a  remarkable  range  oS.  activities. 
And  some  of  them  seem  to  have  little  to  do 
with  weapons  and  the  men  who  use  those 
weapons. 

(From  the  Washington  Port;,  Feb.  19.  19611 
MnviBTxas  Scorb  Houbx  Coincrma 

Twelve  area  ministers  and  a  leader  of  the 
Washington  Ethical  Society  said  Wednesday 
that  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee "has  long  since  outlived  its  useful- 
ness and  Uiat  continued  Inqulrtss  by  the 
committee  will  only  result  In  harassment. 
Intimidation,  and  viliflcatlon  of  Individuals." 

Signers  of  the  resolution.  In  addition  to 
the  Ethical  Society  leader,  were  ministers 
of  11  Unitarian  churches  and  one  Unltarlan- 
Unlversallst  church. 

Their  resolution  noted  that  the  commit- 
tee fllm.  "Operation  Abolition,"  assumes  that 
all  opposition  to  the  committee  is  by  Oom- 
munlsts  and  their  dupes  and  said  that  the 
well-being  of  democracy  would  be  best 
ser\'ed  by  the  committee's  discontinuance. 


[From    the    San    Francisco    Chronicle,   Feb. 
4.  1961] 

Chusch   WABimvo   on   San   FkANCiaco  Biox 
Fmc 

The  board  of  directdts  of  the  Norttiem 
California-Nevada  Council  of  ChurelMS — 
representing  about  1,600  Protestant  congre- 
gations— strongly  cautioned  its  members 
yesterday  about  the  fllm  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." 

Tlie  fllm  concerns  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
here  last  May — and  the  resulting  city  hall 
riots — but  "serious  question  exists  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  interpretatlan  of  tbs  events 
described,"  said  the  directors'  resolution. 

It  was  approved  unanimously  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  60  directors  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  here,  said  the 
Reverend  Paul  K.  Shelford,  the  council's  ex- 
ecutive director. 

PROTESTANT    GltOTTPS 

The  50,  he  said,  included  representatives 
of  15  of  the  25  Protestant  denominations 
associated  with  the  council  in  this  area. 

Speaking  In  favor  of  the  resolution,  which 
was  presented  by  the  council's  committee 
on  legislation  and  public  morals,  were 
Bishop  Clarence  Haden,  of  Bplsoopal  Dloosee 
of  Sacramento,  and  Bishop  James  Millard, 
suffragan  bishop  of  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
California. 

Tlie  resolution  is  being  distributed  to  the 
leaders  of  the  23  denominations  and  to  the 
28  local  councils  of  chvirches  In  the  area. 

r>ENTITICATI01f 

The  resolution  noted  that  altc«ether  the 
film  Is  being  offered  to  churches  and  church 
groups  for  showing.  It  does  not  carry  stand- 
ard fllm  credltB  and  does  not  Identify  Its 
producer. 


Many  responsible  publications.  It  added, 
have  suggested  that  the  fllm  prcisents  an 
inaccurate  account  of  events  that  led  to  the 
arrest  of  64  rioters. 

Churches  which  show  the  fllm  might  In 
the  minds  of  some  people  seem  to  accept 
responsibility  for  the  fllm's  viewpoint. 

Consequently,  the  resolution  said,  the 
directors  "strongly  suggest"  that  tny  mem- 
ber church  considering  a  showing  "approach 
the  project  with  due  caution." 

It  should  be  made  clear  to  viewers,  the 
resolution  suggested,  that  objections  have 
been  expressed  and  the  film's  accuracy 
challenged. 

"Where  possible,"  It  concluded,  "a  speaker 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  events  should  be 
permitted  to  interpret  the  message  of  the 
fllm." 


Red  Chakge  Absurd,  Says  Bishop  Puce 

Episcopal  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  yesterday 
described  charges  of  communism  against 
him  as  "absurd"  and  dismissed  fresh  accu- 
sations of  heresy  as  "new  mutterlngs  •  •  • 
out  of  Georgia." 

In  a  formal  statement.  Bishop  Pike  replied 
to  an  accusation  made  Thursday  by  the 
Reverend  George  L.  Moore,  of  Walnut  Creek 
First  Baptist  Church,  who  charged  the  bishop 
stood  "shoulder  to  shoulder  with  conspira- 
torial Communists." 

"The  American  Council  of  Christian 
Churches  has  been  attempting  for  years  to 
damage  and  destroy  the  'standard  brands' 
of  Christianity  in  the  United  SUtes,"  Bishop 
Pike  declared. 

"They  have  xised  the  word  'Communist' 
over  and  over  again  •  •  •.  As  they  use  It, 
the  word  is  utterly  meaningless,  and  this  Is 
the  reason  I  fear  so  strongly  this  kind  of  Irre- 
sponsible labeling. 

"How  can  we  meet  the  genuine  Commu- 
nist threat  when  the  word  itself  is  robbed  of 
all  meaning?" 


[From  Civil  Liberties,  October  1960] 
NixoN   t^Nu  Kennedy  Present   Their  Views 

ON  Civn.  Lebketies  Issues  to  ACLU  Mem- 
bers 

(By  John  F.  Kennedy) 

In  the  Democratic  platform  the  party's 
principles  v^lth  respect  to  civil  liberties  are 
set  forth  in  a  section  separate  from  that  in 
which  civil  rights  are  considered.  The  sep- 
aration seems  to  me,  as  it  does  to  my  party, 
to  be  significant. 

The  contrast  which  we  have  In  mind  Is 
this.  By  civil  rights  we  mean  those  claims 
which  the  citizen  has  to  the  afflrmatlve  as- 
sistance of  Government.  In  an  age  which 
insistently  and  properly  demands  that  Gov- 
ernment secure  the  weak  from  needless  dread 
and  needless  misery,  the  catalog  of  civil 
TkgiiXa  is  never  closed.  The  obligation  of 
Oovemment  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  is 
never  wholly  discharged. 

By  civil  liberties,  I  mean  an  individual's 
Immunity  from  governmental  oppression.  A 
society  which  respects  civil  liberty  realizes 
that  the  freedom  of  Its  people  Is  built.  In 
large  part,  upon  their  privacy.  The  Bill  of 
Rights,  in  the  eyes  of  its  framers,  was  a 
catalog  of  immunities,  not  a  schedule  of 
claims.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a  Bill  of  Lib- 
erties. The  immunities  defined  in  this  Bill 
of  Liberties  were  set  forth  in  order  that 
the  promise  of  Individual  freedom  might  be 
made  explicit.  The  framers  drtiamed  that 
if  their  hope  were  codified  man's  energies 
of  mind  and  spirit  might  be  released  from 
fear. 

When  civil  rights  are  seen  as  claims  and 
civil  liberties  as  Immunities,  the  Govern- 
ment's differing  responsibilities  become  clear. 
For  the  security  of  rights  the  energy  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  essential.  For  the  security  of 
liberty  restraint  Is  indispensable. 

From  time  to  time  otir  national  history 
has   been   marred   by   forgetfulness   of   the 


Jeffersonian  principle  that  restraint  is  at 
the  heart  of  liberty.  In  1780  the  Federalists 
adopted  alien  and  sedition  acts  In  a  shabby 
jxjlitical  effort  to  isolate  the  Republic  from 
the  world  and  to  punish  political  criticism 
as  seditious  libel.  In  1866  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans sought  to  snare  private  conscience 
in  a  web  of  oaths  and  affirmations  of  loyalty. 
Spokesmen  for  the  South  did  service  for  the 
Nation  in  resisting  the  petty  tyranny  of  dis- 
trustful vengeance.  In  the  1920's  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  degraded 
his  office  by  hunting  political  radicals  as  If 
they  were  Salem  witches.  The  Nation's  only 
gain  from  his  efforts  were  the  classic  dis- 
sents of  Holmes  and  Brandels. 

In  our  own  times,  the  old  blunt  instru- 
ments have  again  been  put  to  work.  The 
States  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Federalists  and  have  put  alien  and  sedition 
acts  upon  their  statute  books.  An  epidemic 
of  loyalty  oaths  has  spread  across  the  Nation 
until  no  town  or  village  seems  to  feel  secure 
until  its  servants  have  purged  themselves 
of  all  suspicion  of  nonconformity  by  swear- 
ing to  their  political  cleanliness. 

Those  who  love  the  twilight  speak  as  if 
public  education  must  be  training  In  con- 
formity, and  Government  support  of  science 
be  public  aid  of  caution. 

We  have  also  seen  a  sharpening  and  re- 
finement of  abusive  power.  The  legislative 
Investigation,  designed  and  often  exercised 
for  the  achievement  of  high  ends,  has  too 
frequently  been  used  by  the  Nation  and  the 
States  as  a  means  for  effecting  the  disgrace 
and  degradation  of  private  persons.  Un- 
scrupulous demagogs  have  used  the  power 
to  investigate  as  tyrants  of  an  earlier  day 
used  the  bill  of  attainder. 

The  architects  of  fear  have  converted  a 
wholesome  law  against  conspiracy  into  an  in- 
strument for  making  association  a  crime. 
Pretending  to  fear  government  they  have 
asked  government  to  outlaw  private  protest. 
They  glorify  togetherness  when  it  is  theirs, 
and  call  it  conspiracy  when  it  is  that  of 
others. 

In  listing  these  abtises  I  do  not  mean  to 
condemn  our  central  effort  to  protect  the 
Nation's  security.  The  dangers  that  sur- 
round us  have  been  very  great,  and  many 
of  our  measures  of  vigilance  have  ample 
justification.  Yet  there  are  few  among  us 
who  do  not  share  a  portion  of  the  blame 
for  not  recognizing  soon  enough  the  dark 
tendency  toward  excess  of  caution. 

It  Is  an  unhappy  irony  that  the  drift  to- 
ward conformity  has  been  encouraged  by 
our  faith  in  government.  A  nation  that  ex- 
tends the  reach  of  public  authority  seems 
likely  to  forget  that  each  extension  endan- 
gers traditional  immunities  and  privacies. 
A  deep  and  proper  concern  for  the  public  wel- 
fare seems  to  breed  Indifference  to  the  sig- 
nificance for  all  of  us  of  the  individual's 
conscience,  the  persdbal  conviction,  the  pri- 
vate effort.  Trusting  the  legislature  to  se- 
cure our  civil  rights  we  have  relied  on  courts 
to  safeguard  otor  civil  liberty.  We  have  too 
often  asked  the  judges  to  save  us  from  our- 
selves. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  our  most  distin- 
guished jurist,  has  told  of  his  concern  that 
we  may  "rest  our  hopes  too  much  upon  con- 
stitutions, upon  laws,  and  upon  courts  •  •  ', 
Liberty,"  he  tells  us,  "lies  in  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women;  when  It  dies  there,  no  con- 
stitution, no  law,  no  court  can  save  it;  no 
constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can  even  do 
much  to  help  it." 

If  Judge  Hand  be  right  that  In  the  last 
analysis  it  is  not  through  law  that  civil 
liberty  finds  Its  security,  are  we  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  calling  of  government  absolved 
of  all  responsibUlty  for  its  protection?  My 
party  and  I  have  made  It  clear  that  «e  do 
not  share  the  view  of  the  present  admin- 
istration that  leadership  consists  merely  in 
the  execution  of  the  law. 
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In  emphaslBliic  tha  need  for  moral  lead- 
ership from  goTenuncnt,  we  are  not  asking 
for  the  birth  of  new  authority.  We  seek  the 
reTlval  of  American  tradition — a  tradttioa 
made  explicit  In  the  conatltutlon  of  Massa- 
chusetts. John  Artams  and  the  men  of  his 
time  saw  that  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit 
that  cannot  be  lec(lalated  Into  being  may 
nonetheless  be  nourlahed  by  public  author- 
ity. They  therefore  Included  the  following 
provision  In  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth: "It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  legisla- 
tures and  maglstntea.  In  all  future  periods 
of  this  Commonwealth  •  •  •  to  counte- 
nance and  Inculcate  sincerity,  good  humour. 
and  all  social  affections,  and  genernus  senti- 
ments among  the  people." 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  people  bIe5;seU  with 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  Adams 
thus  enumerated  need  not  fear  for  the  condi- 
tion of  rlvll  liberty.  I  mean  to  do  my  part 
as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation  to  counte- 
nance and  Inculcate  these  nncient  virtues 


I: 


Pabtial  List  or  NKwaranas.  Magatines.  Col- 
umnists. OKGANIZAnONS.  AND  ClTIZFNs  WHO 
Hav«  CRmcTZED  o«  UiceD  ABOLrrTON  or  the 

HOTTSK     UN-AmDUCAI*     AcTIvrrTES     COMMTT- 
TIX 

Newspapers  and  magazines:  Atlanta  Dally 
World.  Denver  Post.  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune.  Los  Angeles  Mirror  News.  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
New  York  Post,  New  York  Times.  Newark 
(N  J  )  News.  Plattsburg  (NY)  Press  Repub- 
lican. San  Francisco  Chronicle.  San  Fran- 
cisco News-Call  Bulletin,  St.  Lould  Post  Dis- 
patch. St  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Christian 
Century.  The  Nation,  The  Reporter.  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  Wlln\ington  (Del  )  Journal 
Every  ETvenlng,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Dally, 
and  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 

Columnists:  Herb  Caen,  columnist.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle:  Marquis  Chllds,  syn- 
dicated national  coliunnlst;  Charles  Einstein, 
columnist,  San  Francisco  Ebcamlner,  Ray 
Jenkins,  city  editor.  Alabama  Journal;  Ger- 
ald W  Johnson,  columnist.  New  Republic, 
former  columnist,  Baltimore  Sun:  and  Max 
Lerner,   columnist.  New  York   Post 

Organizations:  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union,  American  Civil  Llbertle.s 
Union.  Americana  for  Democratic  Action, 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  American  Jew- 
ish Congress.  American  Veterans  Committee. 
California  Council  of  Democratic  Clubs.  Cal- 
ifornia Labor  Federation.  AFL-CIO.  Central 
Conference  of  American  Rabbis.  Commission 
on  Social  Action  of  Reform  Judal.sm.  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  California.  Department  of 
Social  Relations,  National  Council  of 
Churches.  Department  of  Religious  Liberty, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  San 
Francisco  Bay  Counties  District  Council  of 
Carpenters.  San  Francisco  Building  Trades 
Council,  Southern  California-Arizona  Coun- 
cil of  the  Methodist  Church.  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America.  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  and  Board  of  Leaders. 
New  York  Ethical  Culture  Society 


INCOME  TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
King)  may  extend  hl«  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KINO  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  today 
is  an  effort  to  help  blind  children  and 
thoee  who  must  provide  for  them 


It  is  an  effort  to  help  older  blind  per- 
sons and  those  who  must  or  those  who 
will  provide  for  them. 

During  my  years  in  Congress  I  have 
seen  many  bills  offered  to  grant  tax  re- 
lief of  varying  kinds  and  for  various 
reasons.  Seldom,  however,  have  I  seen 
a  bill  seeking  to  provide  relief  for  tax- 
payers with  greater  merit,  with  greater 
justification  for  its  enactment. 

Blindness  today  is  no  lon^^er  a  condi- 
tion of  helplessness  and  lileloni,'  de- 
pendency Many  blind  mf>:i  and  women 
are  proof  of  this  as  they  worlc.  live,  and 
function  as  full  participants  in  our 
Nation's  activitie:  :  a.s  providers  for  their 
families'  needs,  a?.  taxpayiii'T  responsible 
citizens 

Opportunities  today  are  available  to 
the  blind  child  for  education  and  train- 
ing, but  as  he  progresses  through 
school — and  this  may  include  college  or 
other  specialized  education  or  training — 
his  parents  are  required  to  meet  ever- 
mounting  expense.s — expenses  different 
from  those  of  sighted  children. 

The  blind  child  and  youth  has  a  need 
for  sc>ecial  tools  and  equipment,  for 
special  bo<iks  and  devices  His  need  for 
readers  is  insatiable. 

Until  the  blind  child  learns  to  travel 
alone,  he  must  be  escorted  by  a  sighted 
person— and  all  of  these  .special"  needs 
represent  extra  financial  burdens  to  his 
parents. 

Persons  who  lose  their  sight  m  later 
life.  too.  have  needs,  special  needs — and 
the  greatest  of  the.se  is  that  they  con- 
tinue to  live  with  their  family.  But,  tlie 
family  which  opens  lUs  home  and  heart 
to  a  blind  relative  will  incur  extra  ex- 
penses on  behalf  of  the  blind  person  A 
young  adult  who  becomes  blind  may  soon 
learn  to  travel  alone  with  a  tjuide  dog 
or  a  cane;  but  an  older  blind  person 
less  adaptable  to  the  circimistances  of 
his  disability  must  be  escorted  wiierever 
he  goes,  outside  of  his  home,  he  will 
need  help  with  hLs  shopping  and  per- 
haps, with  his  housework,  cooking  and 
other  household  chores;  he  will  need 
help  to  care  for  his  clothes  and  perhaps 
they  will  need  cleaning  and  laundering 
more  often  than  formerly. 

In  short,  there  are  numerous  occasions 
when  the  older  blmd  person  must  call 
upon  others  for  help — and  those  who 
provide  for  his  needs  must  spend  of  their 
substance  in  satisfying  the.se  needs  that 
are  the  result  of  blindness  in  tho.se  who 
are  weary  and  old. 

Although  we  of  Congress  may  com- 
mend the  parents  of  blind  children  for 
their  courage  and  their  unselHshness,  for 
their  valiant  labors  to  give  their  children 
an  equal  opportunity  with  the  sighted 
for  a  happy  life;  although  we  may  praise 
the  families  who  draw  within  their  midst 
the  elderly  blind  relative — we  cannot 
compensate  them  for  their  wakeful 
nights  and  watchful  days  But  we  can 
in  small  measure  reduce  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  taxpaying  parents  of  the 
blind  child,  the  taxpaying  relative  of  the 
elderly  blind  person — and  we  can  do  this 
by  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  bill  I 
have  Introduced  today  into  this  Chamber 
Recognition  that  those  who  are  blind 
incur  expenses  beyond  the  usual  as  they 
endeavor  to  live  and  compete  in  our 
sight -oriented  society,  is  not  a  novel  con- 


cept nor  one  foreign  to  the  Federal  tax 
laws.  For  Congress  has  already  given 
recognition  to  this  by  providing  that  a 
blind  taxpayer  may  claim  an  additional 
exemption  upon  proof  of  his  blindness. 

My  bill  would  bring  no  new  concept 
to  the  Federal  law  of  taxation;  it  would 
only  extend  an  existing  right  to  those 
who  provide  support  to  a  dependent  who 
is  blind 

The  loss  in  tax  revenue.  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  be  small  were  my  bill  made 
law;  the  gain  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
small — but  small  though  this  gain  might 
be.  It  would  help  in  some  measure  to 
meet  all  extra  costs  of  blindness  In 
others;  the  cost  that  must  be  met,  not 
by  the  blind  child  or  the  blind  adult  but 
by  the  worried  parents  whose  strivings 
arc  rewarded  by  the  total  rehabilitation 
of  their  child  to  normal  life  and  normal 
living;  by  the  already  overburdened,  al- 
ready harassed  relative  who  makes  the 
elderly  blind  person  welcome  in  his 
home;  who  provides  for  his  support:  who 
offers  to  the  elderly  blind  person  an 
environment  and  an  atmosphere  where 
he  may  achieve  a  maximum  degree  of 
rehabilitation. 

Tlie  tax  relief  my  bill  would  provide 
would  be  slight — but  it  would  serve  as 
encouragement  and  stimulus  as  a  recog- 
nition by  the  Government  that  those 
who  give  of  themselves  for  the  good  of 
others  make  America  stronger  by  their 
efforts,  those  who  give  of  themselves  and 
Uieir  substance  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
otlieis  enrich  the  lives  of  all  of  us — all 
Americans 


BII.US  RELATED  TO  TITLE  X  OF  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Ilhuois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
King  I  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

rijere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Cahfornia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
should  blind  men  and  women  who  are 
able  bodied,  who  are  physically  capable 
of  working,  and  supporting  themselves 
and  tlieir  families  remain  dependent  up- 
on public  a.ssistance  for  all  the  years  of 
their  lives' 

Should  not  blind  men  and  women, 
though  obliged  to  apply  for  public  assist- 
ance that  they  may  live,  be  given  all 
ncce.ssary  aid  to  realize,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  their  productive 
potential^ 

Should  not  the  Federal-State  aid  to 
the  blind  programs  which  provide  finan- 
cial help  to  more  than  100.000  needy 
blind  persons  each  month  be  so  organ- 
ized, oriented,  and  operated  that  the.se 
programs  will  offer  to  blind  aid  recipients 
a  means  of  attaining  ultimate  liberation 
from  public  assistance'' 

I  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirm- 
ative— and  during  my  years  in  Congress 
I  have  introduced  and  supported  meas- 
ures designed  to  change  the  federally 
supported  blind  aid  programs  in  the 
States  from  programs  offering  only  the 
least  possible  subsistence  to  programs 
offering  an  opportunity  to  the  ambitious 


and  energetic  to  achieve,  througb  their 
own  efforts,  economic  independence. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  today  me 
a  continuation  of  my  efforts  to  make  pro- 
grams of  blind  aid  established  in  acoord- 
anco  with  the  provisions  of  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  programs  which 
intend  to  permit,  stimulate,  and  foster 
in  recipients  a  determination  to  achlere 
economic  self-sufficiency,  to  achieve 
complete  rehabilitation. 

For  the  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  are  employable,  aid  to  the 
blind  programs  should  not  be  an  end  In 
thcm.selves.  an  end  offering  only  a  life- 
time of  dependence  upon  public  charity, 
a  lifetime  filled  with  futility  and  frustra- 
tion. 

Such  programs  sliould  not  be  an  end 
in  themselves  for  these  people  but 
rather  a  means  and  a  help  to  the  re- 
sumption of  normal,  contributory  lives. 
They  should  aid  blind  people  to  return 
to  employment,  they  should  not  retard 
and  hinder  them  in  their  courageous  ef- 
forts to  reconstruct  their  lives.  These 
programs  should  encourage  and  promote 
initiative,  and  a  spirit  of  indq;)endence. 

Over  the  years  Congress  had  Indicated 
by  its  enactments  that  title  X.  the  aid 
to  the  blind  title  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  should  be  a  force  for  rehabilitation 
in  the  lives  of  blind  people. 

In  1950  Congress  incorporated  the 
principle  of  rehabilitation  into  the  pro- 
visions of  title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  by  providing  that  the  first  $50  <rf 
the  monthly  earned  income  of  blind  aid 
recipients  should  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining theii-  need  for  assistance. 

Ten  years  of  experience  demonstrated 
that  this  provision  exempting  earned  in- 
come as  a  stimulus  toward  rehabilitation 
had  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose  because 
of  its  inflexibility. 

So.  in  1960,  I  and  others  were  finally 
successful  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
legislation  changing  this  exemption  to 
$85  of  monthly  earned  income  In  excess 
of  this  amount. 

These  enactments  were  enlightened 
legislation,  but,  I  believe  they  should  be 
rc!,'ardcd  as  the  first,  rather  than  the 
final  or  only,  changes  required  in  the  law 
if  aid  to  the  blind  programs  are  to  be 
rehabilitative  in  orientation  and  opera- 
tion. 

When  I  speak  of  making  public  assist- 
ance for  the  blind  a  force  for  rehabilita- 
tion, when  I  Introduce  bills  to  bring  this 
about.  I  do  much  more  than  express  my 
personal  awareness  that  this  needs  to 
be  done. 

The  bills  I  have  introduced  today  are 
another  effort  by  me  to  give  meaning 
and  effect  to  the  congressional  action 
in  1956  when  the  purpose  clauses  of  the 
several  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  were  amended  to 
provide  that  "self-care"  and  "self-sup- 
port" sliall  be  among  the  objectives  to 
be  served  by  these  federally  aided  pro- 
grams. 

My  bills  are  intended  to  make  aid  to 
the  blind  programs  in  the  States  a  help 
to  blind  persons  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  "self-care"  and  "self-support"  shall 
be  among  the  objectives  to  be  served  by 
these  federally  aided  programs. 

My  bills  are  intended  to  make  aid  to 
tlie  blind  programs  in  the  States  a  help 


to  blind  persons  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
"aelf-care  '  and  "self-support '.  My  bills 
seek  to  translate  the  fine  con^rressional 
declarations  of  1956  into  realities  for 
the  needy  blind  people  of  our  Nation. 

ILR.  5018  provides  that  a  recipient 
of  blind  aid  be  allowed  to  possess  at 
least  the  assessed  valuation  of  $3,000 
of  real  and  personal  property  Eis  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  acliievlng  self-supixirt. 

If  the  attainment  of  self-support  is 
to  be  a  goal  of  programs  of  aid  to  the 
blind,  then  recipients  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  needed  assets  which  they  may 
possess  to  realize  this  goaL  Possessing 
such  property,  the  blind  recipient  may  be 
able  to  start  a  small  business  or  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  a  trade  or  a  profes- 
sion— without  it,  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  it,  he  may  be  unable  to  enter  such 
fields  of  economic  endeavor  and  may  re- 
main an  aid  recipient  all  his  life. 

HJl.  5014  provides  for  equal  minimum 
payments  to  all  eligible  needy  blind  per- 
sons, each  State  to  establish  its  own 
minimum,  thereby  allowing  for  differ- 
ences from  State  to  State. 

ThiT  bill  if  enacted  would  largely  re- 
place che  system  now  employed  in  public 
assistance  to  the  blind  of  budgeting  each 
case  individually  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  determined  In  each  individual 
case.  Such  a  system  gives  wade  discre- 
tionary power  to  social  workers  with, 
too  often,  a  gradual  assumption  of  con- 
trol over  the  choices,  affairs,  and  lives  of 
the  blind  aid  recipients.  Periodically 
subjected  to  searches  and  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations to  ascertain  possible  re- 
sources, with  each  penny  of  his  aid  check 
allocated  by  others  to  be  used  in  paying 
^jiecific  bills  and  expenses — the  blind 
person,  exercising  little  or  no  control 
over  his  own  destiny,  deteriorates  in 
morale,  self-assurance,  and  in  the  ability 
to  manage  his  own  affairs  and  he  soon 
loses  all  capacity  to  exercise  initiative 
and  incentive.  So,  the  very  qualities 
vhich  the  blind  person  must  have  if  he 
is  to  achieve  the  goal  of  self-support  are 
dissipated  and  destroyed  by  this  system 
now  in  force  of  computing  blind  aid 
payments. 

The  payment  of  fixed  minimum 
amounts  of  aid  to  which  all  eligible  blind 
persons  are  equally  entitled  as  of  right 
will  reduce  administrative  costs,  will 
preserve  and  promote  the  moral  and 
psychological  well-being  of  recipients, 
and  will  restore  them  to  a  control  over 
their  own  lives. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigid  means  test  for 
individual  budgeting,  equal  minimum 
pajonents  determined  by  law  will  provide 
a  floor  of  security  and  encourage  eco- 
nomic independence. 

HM.  5015  requires  that  the  ability  of  a 
bbnd  person's  relatives  to  contribute  to 
his  supiwrt  shall  not  be  considered  when 
determining  his  eligiblty  to  receive  public 
assistance. 

Legally  enforcible  obligations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  a  needy  blind 
relative  often  makes  the  blind  person  a 
burden  upon  the  family's  meager  re- 
sources, engenders  animosity  toward  the 
blind  person  with  a  resultant  diminution 
of  family  affection,  encouragement,  and 
help  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of 
support.    The  status  of  family  depend- 


ent does  little  to  stimulate  and  develop 
the  spirit  a  blind  person  must  have  if 
he  is  to  successfully  adjust  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  disability  of  blindness  and 
endeavor  to  return  to  employment. 

Not  only  is  the  practice  of  burden- 
ing a  family  with  the  needs  of  a  blind 
relative  demeaning  and  discouraging  to 
the  blind  person;  it  is  also  often  de- 
meaning to  his  family,  for  the  public 
assistance  agency  determines  the 
amount  the  family  must  contribute  to 
the  blind  person's  support  by  applying 
its  own  standards  to  the  income  of  the 
family — thus  requiring  them  to  live  in 
accordance  with  welfare  standards  al- 
though they  are  not  welfare  recipients. 

H.R.  5017  requires  that  a  blind  aid  re- 
cipient not  be  compelled  to  subject  his 
property  to  a  lien  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceipt of  aid  payments.  If  a  blind  person 
is  to  be  helped  to  achieve  rehabilitation, 
such  assets  as  he  has  should  be  avail- 
able for  his  use,  unencumbered  by  liens, 
that  they  may  serve  as  a  possible  means 
of  establishing  a  small  busine-ss,  acquir- 
ing tools  and  equipment  to  enter  a  trade 
or  profession,  or  for  other  purposes  that 
will  be  helpful  to  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  economic  independence. 

HJl,  5016  is  designed  to  improve  the 
financial  position  of  blind  aid  recipients. 
This  bill  raises  the  ceiling  on  the  match- 
ing of  State  funds  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  the  present  maximum  of 
$65  per  month  to  a  maximum  of  $75  per 
month  and  it  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  pay  $30  of  the  first 
$35  of  the  average  monthly  aid  to  the 
blind  payments  instead  of  $24  of  the 
first  $30  required  bi^  the  present  law. 

Greater  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  the  federally  supported  State 
public  assistance  to  the  blind  programs 
is  urg^ently  needed  if  more  than  100.000 
of  our  blind  fellow  citizens  are  to  live  in 
accordance  with  the  barest  minimum 
standards  of  decency  and  health. 

As  the  costs  of  food,  fuel,  shelter,  and 
clothing  have  risen,  blind  aid  recipients 
have  faced  increasing  distress  and  desti- 
tution to  the  point  where  they  are  per- 
petually on  the  verge  of  want,  perpet- 
ually in  dire  distress. 

Many  of  the  States  have  demonstrated 
their  willingness  to  meet  in  part  the 
challenge  of  a  desperate  situation  thus 
brought  about  and  have  raised  payments 
substantially  above  the  Federal  match- 
ing ceilinp,  but  others  have  fallen  far 
behind.  The  latest  figures  show  that 
the  average  payment  received  by  blind 
aid  recipients  in  the  United  States,  as  of 
September  1960,  was  $66. C6. 

The  time  has  been  long  overdue  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  attempt  more 
reasonably  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
for  raising  the  level  of  aid  to  the  blind 
payments  in  every  State.  By  raising  the 
matching  ceiling  and  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  aid  to  the 
blind  payments  the  States  with  the 
smallest  taxable  resources  wiH  be  more 
able  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  their  needy  blind  people. 

Adoption  of  the  five  bills  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  will  make  the  federally  sup- 
ported State  aid  to  the  bUnd  program 
a  means  of  achieving  rehabilitation  for 
many  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women. 
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INSPECTION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP 
RAILROAD   TRACKAGE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  broaden  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  so  that  hereafter  it  will  have 
authority  to  regulate  the  in^spection  and 
maintenance  of  railroad  trackage  and 
also  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  stand- 
ards for  the  inspection,  maintenance, 
and  repair  of  car  truck  assemblies,  un- 
derframes,  couplers,  draft  gears,  and  re- 
lated parts  as  may  be  necessary  to  a.'=sure 
that  such  equipment  is  in  proper  con- 
dition and  safe  to  operate. 

These  changes  are  necessary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  safety  record  of  our  rail- 
roads is  to  be  improved.  Although  the 
railroad  industry  has  voiced  opposition 
to  this  measure  on  grounds  that  im- 
proved safety  can  be  best  brought  about 
by  voluntary  action  of  the  industry  it- 
oclf ,  facts  and  figures  fall  to  support  this 
f>osition. 

According  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
by  no  means  reflect  the  overall  picture, 
the  number  of  train  accidents  resulting 
from  defects  in  or  failures  of  equip- 
ment— car  truck  assemblies,  under- 
frames.  draft  gear,  and  related  parts- 
totaled  361  for  the  first  10  months  of 
1960.  In  1959,  the  number  of  accidents 
caused  by  these  same  equipment  defects 
or  failures  totaled  443.  In  1958.  the 
number  was  444. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  accident  fisure.s — which 
include  the  staggering  total  of  70  colli- 
sions and  1.177  derailments  in  a  period 
of  less  than  3  years — are  only  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  actual  number 
of  accidents  caused  by  defects  in  rail- 
road car  equipment  which  this  bill  seeks 
to  bring  within  the  scope  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees  and  other  railroad 
brotherhoods,  the  number  of  accidents, 
injuries,  and  deaths  would  be  at  least 
doubled  under  a  more  strinirent  system 
of  reporting. 

However  measured,  these  fatal  or  near 
fatal  accidents  represent  a  needlessly 
heavy  toll,  for  It  is  clear  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority could  have  been  avoided  if  proper 
safety  measures  had  been  taken 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  long  been  my  view 
that  the  proper  installation,  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  equipment  on 
railroad  cars  involves  matters  which  are 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  private 
railroad  management  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  Government  regulation. 
But  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  responsibility  Is  not  being  met  vol- 
untarily, then  I  believe  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  enact  remedial  legisla- 
tion. I  submit  that  this  Is  the  situation 
which  exists  at  the  present  time. 


Accident  figures  notwithstanding. 
members  of  the  railroad  industry  stead- 
fastly maintain  that  they  are  taking  all 
necessary  steps  in  the  field  of  safety. 
They  point  out  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  American  Association  of  Rail- 
roads has  actively  been  en'-taged  in  a  re- 
search program  which  embraces  a  study 
of  possible  ways  of  improving  railroad 
car  construction,  including  those  parts 
commonly  referred  to  as  running  and 
draft  gear  and  other  parts  covered  by 
my  bill. 

When  found  practicable  and  desir- 
able, changes  may  be  recommended  by 
the  association  to  various  member  rail- 
roads and,  when  and  if  approved,  such 
recommendations  become  the  official 
standards  of  the  association  for  the 
guidance  of  its  members.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  individual  member 
railroads  are  not  compelled  to  follow 
these  standards  and  there  is  no  sure 
meaas  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  there  may  be  compliance  The 
association's  rules  do  not  prescribe  the 
time,  place,  or  frequency  of  inspection  of 
various  parts,  which  clearly  explains 
how  defective  equipment  can  escape 
notice  until  it  is  too  late 

These  are  not  idle  words.  The  flies  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  full  of  accounts  of  accidents  which 
would  not  have  occurred  if  the  voluntary 
rules  of  the  A.ssociation  of  American 
Railroads  had  been  followed.  The  re- 
port of  the  1959  Mussouri  Pacific  wreck 
at  Monroe,  La  ,  for  example,  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  8  deaths  and  75  in- 
juries, states  that — 

The  Journal  boxes  iif  thl.s  car  i  the  first 
to  dernlli  wfre  I.i.s*.  rep.ickod  on  November 
5.  1956.  appr-ixlmitPly  26 '  j  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  der.nllm.pnt  The  .^m(•rl^an 
Ass<ioi.^t!on  of  R-ulroads  Code  of  Rules  for 
Cars  in  Interchange  requires  all  waste- 
p.ickecl  Journal  b<jxes  to  be  rep.arked  at  In- 
tervals not  exceeding   18  nujnths 

The  cause  of  this  accident,  and  count- 
less hundreds  of  similar  ones,  was  a 
broken  lournal  which  resulted  m  derail- 
ment. It  becomes  clear  that  the  Amer- 
ican .Association  of  Railroad  rules,  which 
are  supposedly  mandatory,  are  actually 
implemented  on  a  voluntary  basis,  if  at 
all.  It  IS  for  this  reason,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion must  be  Kiven  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  enforce  safety  procedures 
which  the  railroad  industry  itself  has 
shown  no  inclination  io  effectively 
enforce 

For  much  the  .same  reasons,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  .second  section  of  my  pro- 
posed bill  is  necessary  to  insure  an  im- 
provement in  the  deplorable  safety 
record  of  the  railro;\ds  This  section  of 
the  bill  is  designed  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  r)a.s.sen^ers  on  the  rail- 
roads by  requinne  the  railroads  to  mam- 
tain  tracks,  bridges,  roadbeds,  and 
permanent  structures  for  the  support  of 
way,  trackage,  and  traffic  in  safe  and 
suitable  condition  As  does  the  first  part 
of  the  bill,  it  involves  an  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  an  extension  of  au- 
thority which  is  essential  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employees  and  the  public. 


When  tracks,  bridges,  roadbeds,  etc.,  are 
in  poor  condition,  they  are  a  source  of 
danger  just  as  real  as  a  defectively 
equipped  train.  Because  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  the  safety  of  our  Nation's  rail- 
roads is  essential  for  the  survival  of  the 
railroads  themselves  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  railroad  employees  and  the 
public,  I  commend  this  legislation  to 
your  immediate  and  favorable  consider- 
ation. 


COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JUDICIARY- 
SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Subcommittee  No.  5 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
sit  during  general  debate  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Schenck.  leave  of  absence  was 
granted  to  Mr  Chamberlain  for  Febru- 
ary 28.  1961,  on  account  of  assignment 
in  Kokomo,  Ind  .  in  connection  with  du- 
ties as  member  of  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions, House  Administration  Committee. 

And  to  Mr.  Lipscomb,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck.  for  February  28,  1961.  on 
account  of  official  business  in  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Indiana 


SPECI.AL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BAiLtY  for  20  minutes  on  Wednes- 
day. March  1,  19m. 

The  following  Members  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois)  : 

Mr  Pelly  on  February -28  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr  Halpern  on  February  28  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  Michel  on  February  28  for  15  min- 
utes, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Lindsay  on  March  2  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  SiLER  on  P>bruary  28  for  15  min- 
ute.-, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  15  min- 
utes, on  Tuesday,  March  7;  and  15  min- 
utes, on  Thur.sday.  March  9.  vacating 
his  special  orders  for  today  and  for 
Thursday,  March  2. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois  for  15  minutes 
today. 

Mr.  SiKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Df.NTi  on  Thursday  next  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  Dent,  on  Tuesday.  March  7,  for  1 
hour. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr    FiNDLEY. 

Mr   Van  Zandt. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoFTMAH  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  GUBSZR. 

Mr.  CUNNINCHAM. 

Mr.  HomcAN  of  Michigan  and  to  in-" 
elude  extraneous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dent,  the  fol- 
lowing Members  were  given  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Concris- 
sional  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter : ) 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  JoELsoN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Antoso. 

Mr.  FOCARTY. 

Mr.  Inouye. 
Mr.  DoRN. 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  155.  To  create  a  Joint  committee 
to  commeincx'ate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Inaugural  of  Abrsiham  Lincoln. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  March  1,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURE  OF 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.   Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a) 
of  Public  Law  86--472,  approved  May  14, 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628.  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  currencies 
expended  and  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  by  Members, 
employees,  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  '^appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60^  days  that  Congress 
is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year.  The 
consolidated  report  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion which,  in  turn,  shall  print  such  re- 
port in  the  Congressional  Record  within 
10  days  after  receipt.  Accordingly,  there 
are  submitted  herewith,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  limit,  the  consolidated  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities: 
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RECAPITULATION  /imount 

Foreign  cunency  (U.S.  dollar  equivalent) ---  •11.846.82 

Bkxnt  Sfzitce, 
Chnirman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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F^A.NC  TS   E     WaLTIH, 

Cliairman.  Committre  on   Un-Amencan  Activities. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

612  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  Unlt«d  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  Oacal  yesir  li>62 
Involving  an  Increase  In  the  amuunt  of 
$20,796,000  for  the  Treasury  Depiirtmeiit  iH. 
Doc.  No.  97);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

613.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  October  1^60  Re- 
port of  the  General  Sales  Manager  ^n  C'lm- 
mcxlltv  Credit  Corporation  Sales.  Policies. 
Activities,  and  Dlspoaltlons.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

614.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrriu-r  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Activities  ut  the  US. 
General  .Accounting  Office  During  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ended  June  30,  1960,  pursviai.t  to  sec- 
tion 312  a)  of  the  Budget  and  A^r. .unting 
Act  of  June  10,  1931;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

615  A  letter  from  the  Chalrmm.  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  tr  iri.smittlng 
Information  with  respect  to  pollti-al  bnrad- 
caass  during  the  election  o.unp.iuca  period 
September  1  to  November  8.  \^>^o,  pursu.mt 
to  Public  Law  86-577;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interst.ite  and  Foreign  Commerce 


RFPORTS      OP      COMMITTtiES      ON 
PL^LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing?  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FRIEDBL:  Committee  on  Hmse  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  76  Resolv:- 
tlon  to  provide  ftmds  for  the  erpen.'sps  of  the 
investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
HouBe  Resolution  75;  without  amendment 
(Rept    No    80).     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  FRIKDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  94  Resolu- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  the  expense  of 
studies  and  investigations  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  86;  without  amendment 
iBept.   Wo.  31).     Ordarsd   to  be  printed 

Mr  FRIEDEL;  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlniiitratlon.  House  RseoluUon  79.  Resoiu- 
Uon  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
vestigation  and  study  authorized   by  House 


Resolution   7B;    with    amendmcr.t    i  Rep'     No 
32 1.     Ordered    to   be   prmt^'d 

Mr  FRIEDFJ,  Com.mittee  on  House  Ad- 
mi:. i^r.-at. on  Hou.se  RfirtUutlon  144.  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  in vr.s)  !;catlons,  and  inquiries  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  143;  without 
ampr;dm'>nt  i  Rept  No  33)  Ordered  to  be 
prlri'ed 

Mr  FRIEDK.  Committee  on  Hou'^e  Ad- 
ministriirion  Hou.se  Resolution  149  Reso- 
lution provldl!:g  for  the  expenses  incurred 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  141;  \nthout 
amendment  i  Rept  No  34).  Ordered  to  be 
prin'cd 

Mr  FRIEDET  Committee  on  Hou«;e  Ad- 
ministration Hoiis"  R,-8(  lutum  CI  Resolu- 
tion pr')Vldtng  for  expenses  of  crmductlng 
.--tudlrs  and  li.vt:-i,tl!:atlons  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  60.  without  amendment 
(liei-t     No     3.=>i       OrdTefl    to    be    printed 

Mr  FrtlBPEI  Committee  on  Hou.«e  Ad- 
mii:i6tratior.  U  ,ise  Resolution  158  Reso- 
lution providliii;  f'lnds  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  withnut  amendment 
(R'^pt      N'o     361       Ordered    to    be    prliit*xl 

Mr  FRIEDEI.  Commit  f^e  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlKf ration  H  u.se  Resi.lutlon  l-'S  Re*'- 
lutlou  to  provide  funds  for  the  exi.enscs  (,,f 
the  lrive..tlgati  .n.s  authori/:fd  by  H.-u^e  Kes- 
oiuti  n  92.  Wi-.h  .ut  amendment  i  Rept  No 
37)       Ordered  Uj  be  printed 

Mr.  FRIEDEI  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
rainlstr.itlon.  H  --.^c  Resolution  70  Rest  I u- 
tlon  providing  f  r  'he  expenses  of  ,■  r  dU'Mni: 
Fttidlfs  and  in.c  rjj^atloi.s  .luthori -ed  by  rule 
XI(8)  incurred  by  the  C-mmlltee  on  Oov- 
ernm.crjt  O;).:  r  vti  ;:  =  .  without  iinu-ndment 
I  Rept.  No  3Hi  Ref.rr-d  to  t:»e  House 
Cal.M.J,,- 

Mr  FiaEDEI  Com:n::-»e  on  House  Ad- 
mit.:.sTitlon  H  ;3e  Resolution  165  Reso- 
lution providing  funds  for  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  ar.d  Foreign  Commerce;  with- 
out amendment  i  Rept.  No  39).  Ordered  to 
ije  printed 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Commltt-e  on  H  use  Ad- 
ministration H  luse  Resolution  68  Reso- 
lution to  provide  fuudii  for  Uie  ConunUtee 
on  the  Judiciary;  without  anieiidraent  i  Rept. 
No    40 J       Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  FRIEDEI.  Committee  on  Hue  Ad- 
ministration House  Resolution  99  Reso- 
lution to  provide  fui-.ds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies  and  Investigations  avuiiorized 
by  House  Resolution  9H,  wl»yiou»  amendment 
(Rept    No    41)       Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  FRIEDETI.  Commlt't-e  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  138  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  studies,  investigations,  and  Inquiries  au- 


thorized by  Hou.se  RcsoluUon  23;  withrut 
amendment  (Rept  No  42)  O.-dcrcd  to  be 
printed 

Mr  FRIEDEI.:  Commit U>e  on  H.JU.se  Ad- 
mini.^rr.^tl  ,:i  H  .u.se  ResolutI  'n  85  Reso- 
lution to  provide  funds  f  t  the  exneiises  of 
the  studies.  Investigations,  and  inquiries  au- 
t)iori/.ed  by  H  lu.se  Resolution  55;  without 
amendment  i  Rept  No  43 1  .  Ordered  Ui  be 
printed 

Mr.  I-TIIEDEL  Committee  on  H  use  Ad- 
nunistratlon  House  Resolution  148  Reso- 
lution t'j  provide  funds  for  tlie  expenses  of 
the  .Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
authorized  by  House  Re.-ilutlon  40;  without 
.■imendmeiit  il'.ept  N..  44).  Oriit-red  to  he 
pri  o'ed 

Mr  I--RIEDFI.  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
m  i.!.,tr  iilon.  H  Ui-e  Resolution  60  Rcso- 
luti.iH  to  provide  for  the  further  expenses  of 
the  inv»-ntignt!on  and  study  authorized  by 
H^use  RrsoiuMon  49;  with  Rmeiidment 
(Rept     No.  46 1       Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Com.mlt'ee  on  Rules  Hou  e 
R—  '!u':on  195  Resolxition  f or  c  .nsideratlon 
'  f  HR  48o6.  a  bill  to  provide  f.T  the  estah- 
Ilsiiment  of  a  tenifx-rnry  program  of  extended 
uiiemploymer.t  coinp«'nR<»t !on,  ui  provide  for 
a  temixjrary  lncrer\-e  In  the  rate  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  unemploymr.'.t  lax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Without  anrcndment  iRcpt.  No  46 1 . 
lieferretl   to  the   House   Calendar 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESC)LL"nONS 

Under  clau.se   4   of   rule  XXII,   public 

bills  and  rcsolutinn.s  were  introduced  and 

^'  V'.'i.illy  ref ••;•.•  cd  as  follow^;: 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H  R  4J70  A  bill  to  riuthori/e  a  :j-year  pro- 
gruju  of  F'«rtcr..l  r.t;inrUl  a.•■^  iotince  for 
public  elementary  .Tiid  secondary  schoo's.  to 
amend  Public  Uiw  815  ;vr.d  Publ.i-  Liiw  874. 
8Lst  CongreM.  and  for  other  punxjses;  to 
tiie  Committee  on  E<lu<-«t.on  ai'd  I^iNir 
Hy  Mr    PERKINS 

HJl  4y71.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Agency  to 
provide  employment  and  training  for  young 
people,  and  to  advance  the  conservation. 
de\elopmpnt.  and  nuin.iuemtnt  of  natural 
resources  of  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of 
recreational  areas,  and  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  socially  deslratjle  urban  proJ.'<ts  and  by 
8.J  doing  to  check  the  deterioration  of  cities 
and  metropolitan  areas  and  the  youth  living 
therein;  and  to  provide  financial  tusslstance 
to  young  people  in  amounts  which  will  per- 
mit them  to  continue  their  education  In 
schools,   colleges,   universities,   and  graduate 


schools  In  exchange  for  p«urt-tlm«  work  on 
useful  projects;  and  to  Initiate  and  adminis- 
ter approved  programs  which  shall  proTlde 
employment  and  work  experience  for  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  16  and  26  years 
who  are  not  in  regular  attendance  at  a 
school  requiring  ftill  time,  and  who  are  not 
engaged  In  remunerative  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Sducation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  AL£StT: 
HR.  4972.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  system  of  forest  development  roads  and 
trails  needed  for  the  utilization  and  pro- 
tection of  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANFUBO: 
HR.  4973.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHIfT: 
Hn.  4974.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  shall  prescribe 
rules,  standards,  and  Instructions  tor  the 
Installation,  Inspection,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  certain  parts  on  railro«ul  can,  and 
to  require  carriers  by  railroad  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roculbed,  and  permanent 
structures  for  the  support  of  way.  trackage, 
and  traffic  in  safe  and  suitable  condition,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  BARRY: 
H  R.  4075.  A  bill  to  permit  the  entry  and 
mailing  as  second-class  mail  of  publications 
of  elementary  and  secondary  institutions  of 
learning,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.4B76.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  ex- 
penses paid  by  him  for  the  education  of  him- 
self, his  spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H  Jl.  4977.  A  bill  t»  repeal  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 
HR.  4978.  A  bill  to  promote  education  in 
the    United    States;    to    the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl  4979.  A  bill  to  create  an  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  California,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
HR  4980.  A  bill  to  create  an  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  California,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HR.  4981.  A  bill  to  create  an  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  California,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  State  of  Oalifornia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  McFAiL: 
H  R.  4982.  A  bill  to  create  an  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  Califomls,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  Stiite  of  Oalifornia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  liOLLER: 

H.R.  4983.  A  bill  to  create  an  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  California,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    MOSS: 

H.R.  4984.  A  bill  to  create  an  eastern  judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  California,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  4985.  A  bUl  to  create  an  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  for  the  State  of  California,  to 
create  an  eastern  division  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   CRAMER: 

HJl.  4986.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the   Judiciary. 

H  Jt.  4987.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  In  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabUity 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
In  annuity  elected  for  a  spouse  when  such 
spouse  predeceases  the  person  making  the 
election;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4989.  A  bill  to  make  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  Amendments  of  1956 
applicable  to  certain  persons  who  retired 
under  the  automatic  separation  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  such  amendment;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DOOLEY : 

HJEl.  4991.  A  bill  vesting  In  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  J:.ma  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Surabachi,  Iwo  Jlma  Vol- 
canic Islands,  Pacific  Ocean  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  4993.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  tsubstan- 
tial  and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  4993.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  2y2 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  In  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY: 

H  Jl.  4994.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Davis- 
Bacon   Act  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education   and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

H.R.  4995.  A  bill  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system  (subject  to  an  election  In  the 
case  of  those  currently  serving)  for  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  Stiates  and 
its  instrumentalities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.4996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

H.R.  4997.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  farm  operating  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  4998.  A  bill  to  assist  In  expanding 
and  Improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  4999.  A  biU  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  professional  public  health  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cc»nmittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  5000.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  5001.  A  bUl  to  define  the  term  "ar- 
ticles" as  that  term  Is  used  In  paragraph 
909  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C..  sec. 
1001,  par.  909),  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.n.  5002.  A  bill  to  amend  part  vm  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1(a)  smd  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1952 
to  provide  that  World  War  U  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans  entitled  to  education  under 
such  provisions  of  law  who  did  not  utilize 
their  entitlement  may  transfer  their  entitle- 
ment to  their  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

HJl.6003,  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
of  the  Natloned  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the 
Committee    on   Education   and   Labor. 

H.R.  5004.  A  bill  to  study  the  use  of  con- 
servation programs  to  provide  healthful  out- 
door training  for  young  men  and  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  Youth  Conservation  Corps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5005.  A  bill  to  provide  for  making 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  with  respect  to 
certain  Industrial  manufacturing  plants 
owned  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 

H.R.  5006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive operation  of  hydroelectric  power 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

H.R.  5007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  In  order  to  remove  the 
exemption  with  respect  to  certain  mines  em- 
ploying no  more  than  14  Individuals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H.R.  5008.  A  bill  to  exempt  the  production 
of  Durum  wheat  in  the  Tuleltike  area,  Modoc 
and  Siskiyou  Counties,  Calif.,  from  the  acre- 
age allotment  and  marketing  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  excise  tax  on  matches;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  5010.  A  bill  vesting  in  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Memo- 
rial on  Mount  Surabachi,  Iwo  Jlma  Volcanic 
Islands,  Pacific  Ocean  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin : 

HH.  5011.  A  bill  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  in 
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order  to  permanently  extend  the  veteraaa 
and  Armed  Wutvm  dairy  program:  to  the 
Oommlttae  oo  A^eolture. 

By  Mr.  KASTXNMEIER: 
H.R.  5013.  A  bill  to  amend  aectlon  303  of 
the  A«rtcultiiral  Aet  of  IMO.  aa  amended,  In 
order  to  permanently  extend   the  veterana 
and    Armed   Foro—    dairy   program;    to    the 
committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Ifr.  KHOORX: 
H  B.  5013.  A  bill  to  eave  and  preserve,  for 
the  public  uae  and  benefit,  a  portion  of  the 
remaining     tmdeveloped     eeaahore     of     the 
United  States,  dtnated  m  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  porpoaea;   to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Tnaiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KUffO  Of  California: 
H.R.  501-..  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  equal  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ments for  reclplanta  of  aid  to  the  blind  un- 
der State  programs  established  pursuant  to 
such  title;  to  thm  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5015.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
S<x-lal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  consider- 
ations with  respect  to  the  ability  of  the  fam- 
ily or  relatives  of  a  blind  Individual  to  pro- 
vide for  his  support  shall  be  disregarded  in 
determining  his  need  fcx-  aid  to  the  blind 
under  State  programs  established  pursuant 
to  such  title;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways 
and   Means. 

H  R.  5016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Aet  to  provide  for  Increased 
pyderal  financial  participation  In  State  pro- 
i^rams  of  aid  to  the  blind  established  pur- 
suant to  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mecms. 

H.R.  5017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  the  States 
from  requiring  that  an  Individual  encum- 
ber, or  divest  himself  of.  title  to  his  property 
as  a  condition  of  cllglblUty  for  aid  to  the 
blind  under  State  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H  R,  5018.  A  bin  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  liberalize  the  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  possession  of  property 
or  other  resoiireee  imposed  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind  under  State 
programs  established  pursuant  to  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  5019.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19«4  to  grant  an  additional 
Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  Is  blind:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 

HR.  5020.  A  bill  to  amend  section  307(0) 
of  the  Federal  Avlatton  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  minimum  altitude  of  not  less 
than  3,000  feet  for  the  flight  of  aircraft  over 
certain  populated  areas  and  near  landing 
areas:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOWALSKI 
H  R  5021.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  ATalrs 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  5022.  A  bill  to  provide  that  fiood  con- 
trol, navigation,  or  other  related  prtijecta  In 
the  delta  area  and  drainage  basin  of  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers.  Calif  , 
shall  be  constructed,  maintained,  and  re- 
paired, so  as  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
scenic  and  recreational  values  and  to  en- 
hance the  recreational  and  conservation  p<>- 
tenUal  of  the  project  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MclNTIRE: 
HR.  5023.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  1930.  relating  to  practices  in  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commjdl- 
Ues.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr  MacGREOOR: 
H  R  5024    A    bill     to    amend     the    Public 
Health    Service    Act    to    protect    the    public 
from    unsanitary    milk    and    milk    products 
shipped  In  Interstate  commerce,  without  un- 
duly burdening  such  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H  R.  5025    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    provide   that    an 
Individual    may    deduct    amounts    paid    for 
tuition,    fees,    and    books    to    certain    public 
and    private    Institutions    of    higher    educa- 
tion  for   his   education  or   the   education   of 
his    spouse    or    any    of    his    dependents ;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  MACHROWICZ 
H  R  5026    A   bill    to   provide   for    the   cov- 
erage of  physlcLans  by  the  Insurance  system 
established  by  tu:e  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
By  Mr   MACK; 
HR  5027    A  bill  to  amend  section  5il)    of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide  that  certain  remarried  widows  of  rail- 
road employees  may  qualify  for  benefits  un- 
der   such    act    based    upon    the    employment 
cjf  their  second   husband,  without  regard  to 
the  requlrem.ent  that  they  have  been   mar- 
ried   to   the   second    husband    for    1    year   or 
more;    to  the  Committee   on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

H  R  5028  A  bin  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to 
provide  for  certain  payments  f^r  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  ne«<ly  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution,  and  for  other  purpose.-i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS ; 
HR  5029.  A    bill    relaUng   to    documenta- 
tion and  Inspection  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States:     to     the     Committee     on     Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr   MONAOAN 
H  R  5030    A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
the  U  3   Commission  on  the  Aging  and  Aged, 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  MORRIS 
HR  5031     A  bill   to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
disabilities  of  certain  veterans  held  as  pris- 
oners  of    war    for    2   or    more    years    by    the 
Japanese  during  World  War  II  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  service  connected,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Veterans'  Affairs 

H  R  5032  A  bin  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  In  the  United  states  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  MOSS 
H  R   5031    A    bin    to    establish    a    National 
Irrigation     Research     Laboratory     at     Davis, 
Calif  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

HR  50:?4  A  bi:i  to  provide  for  a  Vet- 
erans' Aflmlnlstratlon  general,  medical,  and 
surgical  hospital  of  500  beds  at  Sacramento. 
Calif  ;  U^  the  Committee  en  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  OHTERTAO 
H  R  50.35  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  tn  .illow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  tuition  and 
certain  other  educational  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  himself,  his  spouse, 
or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  PETERSON 
H  R  5036    A  bin  relating  to  certain  inspec- 
Uons  and  Investigations  in  met.Ullc  and  non- 
metallic   mines    (excluding   coal    and    lignite 
mines)    for  the  purpose  of  obuinlng  infor- 
mation relating  t-j  health  and  safety  condi- 
tions,   accidents,    and    occupational    dlsaaaes 
therein  and  for  other  purixjses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    PHILBIN; 
HJl.  5037    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  town  of  Lancaster.  Mass, 


for  the  loss  of  taxes  In  certain  property  In 
such  town  acquired  by  the  United  States  for 
use  for  military  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr    RIVKRS  of  South  Carolina: 

H  R  5038  A  bill  to  define  the  term  "Mili- 
tary service"  in  the  Civil  Service  ReUrement 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  5039  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
33,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Federal 
supjxjrt  for  defense  forces  established  under 
section  108(c)  of  title  32;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services, 

H  R  5040  A  bill  to  amend  section  30(r) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  grant  civil 
service  employees  who  are  members  of  Re- 
serve components  military  leave  of  not  more 
than  15  days  annually  during  any  one  cal- 
endar year;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

H  R  5041  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  C<-)de,  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
a  uniform  and  the  presentation  of  a  flag  of 
the  United  States  for  dece;ised  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  to  the  Committee  on 
Amried  Services. 

HR  5042.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Investigation 
by  a  military  department  of  certain  aircraft 
ftcrldents  and  for  the  use  of  reports  result- 
ing from  those  investigations  In  actions  for 
damages,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ire.-i 

By  Mr   SAUND: 

H  R  6043  A  bill  to  extend  the  application 
of  the  act  of  June  11,  I960,  to  authorize  the 
leasing  of  certain  Indian  land  In  California 
and    for   other   purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr   SPENCE 

H  R  5044  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

By  Mr    STUBDLEFIEUD- 

HR  5045  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adju.iitment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  t.)b;irro  acreage  allotmen*."' 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr   THOMPSON  of  Louisiana 

H  R.  504«    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for  a 

more    effective    pro<?ram    of    water    pollutlun 

control;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.s 

By  Mr   WHiJON  of  Calif ornU: 

H  R  5047.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
tem{>orary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
a74.  Hist  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
uf  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal 
aitlvitles,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  L.ib<jr 

By  Mr    WILSON  of  Indiana: 
H  R  5048    A  bill  to  grant  a  pension  of  $100 
per  month   to  all   honorably  discharged   vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  with  a  minimum  of  90 
d44y8  wrvlce,  to  the  Conunuie*'  on  Veterans 
AIT  a  Irs 

By  Mr   YOUNO; 

HR  5049  A  bin  t.  >  .save  .'ind  preserve  for 
the  public  use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of 
Uie  remaining  undeveloped  seashore  of  the 
United  States,  situated  In  the  Sti.te  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BREWSTER: 

HJ.  lies  366.  Joint  resolution  propoclng 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  suites  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs    CHURCH: 

liJ.  Res  269  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H  J  Res  270.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ths 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     HOLTZMAN: 
H  J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  desigxuittii« 
the   fourth    Sunday    in   September  of  saeh 
year  as  Interfalth  Day;  to  the  Conuulttes  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  J  Res  273  Joint  resolution  profKxlng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relatlre  to  equal  rlghU  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H. J  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ths 
United  States  relative  to  eq'Jal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  Mai-GREOOR: 
H  J  Res  374.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS: 
H.J  Res  275  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  SAUND: 
H.J  R«s  276.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  SHIPLEY: 
H  J.  Res  377.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ths 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BRAY: 
H.  Con  Res  181  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  Fense  jf  Congress  that  no  further 
reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during  the  life 
of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  GOODBLL: 
H  Con  Res,  182.  Concurrent  resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  fur- 
ther reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  during  the 
life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By   Mr    BERRY: 
H     Res,    196,      Resolution    obeerrlng    the 
Dakota  Territorial  Centennial;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    FULTON: 
H.    Res.    107,      Resolution    declaring    the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  to  be  a  major  faith 
In  the  United  States;  to  the  Coounlttec  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  GUB6ER: 
H,  Res.  198.  Resolution  to  direct  the  Sub- 
committee on  Equipment,  Supplies,  and 
Manpower,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  certain  field  hearings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H,  Res,  199,  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
merce  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study 
of  the  noise  level  created  by  }et  aircraft;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.  Res.  200.     Resolution  to  provld*  funils 
fur  necessary  expenses  of  the  Commlttes  on 
Banking  and  Cturency;    to  the  Commltt«* 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H   Res.  201.    Resolution  proTlding  for  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  Ho.  lit, 
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80th  Congress,  Ist  session,  entitled  "The 
House  Conmaittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, What  It  Is — What  It  Does";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
riala  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  H.R.  1133  to  compensate 
those  PhUlppine  Scouts  who  served  in  World 
War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorlalijzlng  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  i>ass  necessary  legislation  permit- 
ting the  transfer  of  the  Morlarty  Air  Force 
site  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  with  the 
access  road,  for  utilization  as  a  medium 
security  reformatory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  support  legislation  to  develop  a  Lewis  and 
Clark  Tourway;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.   BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  5050.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o;'  Nlckolos 
Bamballs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclai-y. 

H Jl.  5051  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglote 
Karamitsos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

By  Mr  BREWSTER : 

H Jl.  5052.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  David 
Joseph  Manley;  to  the  Commltte-e  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,   BYRNE  of   Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Jas- 
kolka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  CEDERBERO: 

HH.  6054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Btresemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H.R.  5055.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lucila 
Antoncich;  to  the  Committee  or.  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO : 

H.R.  5056.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Michael  Stone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 

HH.  S057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hans- 
Dleter  Siemoneit;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5058.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tayo 
Kubota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  5069.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Meliton 
Blpln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abramo 
Dslflor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  L. 
Merrill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5063.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Vlcko 
Beusan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lamberto 
Lendonl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HEALEY: 

HJl.  6064.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  CRlley  (nee  Clarke);  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HIESTAND: 

HJl.  6005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
De  Toffoll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.R.  5066.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Armenuhl 
IslkU;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  5067.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 
Cabral  Do  Rego;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  5068.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joao 
Inacio  and  his  wife,  Manuela  Soaves  Lopes 
Inacio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5069.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  Joseph 
L.  Oris  and  the  Oris  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
against  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.R,  5070.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Nicholas  Tsapas    ( Tsapoukis ) ;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HR,  5071,  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Allen 
Pope,  his  heirs  or  personal   representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  PHILBIN  (by  request)  : 
HR,  5072.  A    bin    for    the    reUef   of    Gray 
Television  &  Research,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
H,R,5073    A    tain    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Gertrude  L.  Rice;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  YATES: 
H.R,  5074.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Klkuko 
and  Satoru  Ikeda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

69.  By  Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Ben  Moorman,  committee  chairman,  Sidney 
Deanery,  National  Council  of  Catholic 
Women,  State  of  Ohio,  and  others  for  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalxir, 

70.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE:  Resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Central  School 
District  No.  1,  towns  of  Warwick  and  Ches- 
ter, Orange  County,  NY.,  opposing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jet  airport  in  the  Pine  Is- 
land area  of  Orange  County,  NY,;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

71.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Mlddletown, 
N.Y.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jet  airport  in  the  Pine  Is- 
land area  of  Orange  County,  N.Y.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

72.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Donald 
W.  Dittman  and  others,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
Petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  praising  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  for  Its 
valuable  and  necessary  work  of  exposing 
Communist  treason  and  subversion,  and  re- 
questing that  this  most  valuable  committee 
be  retained  in  full  force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

73.  Also,  petition  of  Albert  Levitt,  Han- 
cock, N.H.,  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  investigate  alleged 
political  activities,  within  the  United  States, 
of  the  State  of  Vatican  City,  Its  citizens 
and  nationals;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 

74.  Also,  petition  of  Bernardo  Villas  and 
others,  Dvmiaguete  City,  Philippines,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  a  grievance  supporting  the 
claims  of  1,674  wartime  WOTkers  seeking 
compensation  for  serTices  rendered  during 
World  War  n  In  the  Philippines;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Fi'brnarij  J,v 


Pott  Office  Crackdown  od  Filth  Id  Mail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or    NKW    JKBSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA1E.S 

Tuesday,  February  28.  1961 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  our  new  administration  has 
pressed  vigorously  for  action  on  several 
fronts  already.  The  Camden  Courier- 
Post.  Camden.  N.J.,  in  an  editorial  on 
February  18,  has  called  attention  to  a 
recent  statement  made  by  the  new  Post- 
master General.  J.  Edward  Day.  Mr. 
Day  has  already  started  a  drive  aKamst 
obscene  material  in  our  mails  he  ha.s 
made  it  clear  that  no  violation  of  regu- 
lations will  be  tolerated. 

Citizen  response  to  thus  effort  is  essen- 
tial, and  I  hope  that  parents  and  others 
will  pay  heed  to  the  iivstructions  given 
by  Camden  Postmaster  Edward  Prais.s  m 
the  editorial.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Camden 
Courier-Post  article  printed  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  Crackdown  on  F;lth  in  Mails 
One  of  the  first  actions  ut  our  new  Post- 
master General,  J  Edward  Day  is  an  order 
tor  an  unprecedentedly  tough  drive  against 
fllth  In  the  malls. 

Day's  order  and  an  acc"n)piinying  policy 
statement  calls  for  enforcement  without  fan- 
fare. The  statement  was  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sentencing  on  January  27  in 
District  of  Columbia  Federal  Court  of 
Herman  L.  Womack,  of  Wa-shingtrm,  and 
Alfred  J  Heinecke.  of  Lakewxxl  They  were 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  use  the  malls  ui 
the  transmission  of  obscene  m.itertal 
Days  statement  Is  as  follows. 
■We  In  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
gratified  at  the  sentences  given  today  to  these 
serious  offenders  who  have  been  convicted  of 
xislng  the  malls  to  transmit  smut  material. 
"We  have  underway  plans  for  the  toughest 
craclcdown  ever  conducted  for  such  violator.s 
of  the  laws  against  mailing  poriiogr^iphlc  ma- 
terial. Hereafter  our  approach  will  be  that 
used  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.stigation 
and  other  highly  successful  l.iw  enforcement 
agencies.  In  that  our  drive  will  be  conducted 
without  fanfare.  We  will  concentrate  our 
available  manpower  and  funds  on  appre- 
hending violators. 

"Our  public  statements  on  the  pornog- 
raphy program  will  largely  be  confined  to 
comments  on  actual  reiiu;t..s  achieved  and 
convictions  obtained 

Needless  to  say.  we  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  public  in  general  in  rep<jrting  re- 
ceipt of  Illegally  mailed  material  We  are 
confident  that  the  general  public  reali/-es 
that  there  are  stern  laws  against  this  tvpe 
of  corrupting  activity  and  that  other  law- 
enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try win  cooperate  with  us  in  bringing  to 
our  attention  caaes  that  require  investiga- 
tion or  action.  We  will  focus  on  the  mfist 
urgent  situations  and  will  refuse  to  be  di- 
verted by  fringe  cases. 

■  The  Inspection  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  the  oldest  and.  without  doubt, 
one  of   the  finest   law  enforcement   agencies 


In  the  United  States,  and  we  count  on  tlu-ni 
to   hit   hard    in    getting    this    Job   done   ' 

Camden  Postn\<v!iter  Kdward  Pralss  tells 
how  the  public  can  assist  In  this  program 
Pornographic  m.tterial  received  should  be 
sent  to  him  tofc;ether  with  the  envelope 
or  wr.ipper  He  will  take  the  necessary 
action  to  see  that  the  pr'  per  authon'los  are 
informed  and  investigate 

Pr.ii.sK  also  remarks  that  the  Camdin  [xst 
rfflce  has  been  providing  speakers  to  inform 
lineal  K''<''''ps  about  the  situ.'itlon  that  con- 
front.s  the  Post  OfTlce  l^epartment.  and  what 
they  as  citizens  and  p.ircnts  can  do  to  help 
eliminate  this  corruption 

Every  decent  citizen  and  pirentA  especl.U- 
ly  will  applaud  Di\y  and  his  Department  for 
their  determination  to  crack  down  on  ob- 
scenity In  the  malls,  and  will  cooperate  in 
any  way  possible. 


OECD 

EXTENSION  OF  RKMAl^KS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

'    K     --1  -n  H     C  ARoI  IN  A 

IN    THE  HOU.^E  OF  RFPRESENT\ TIVE.S 
Tuesday.  February  2S.  19J1 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speaker  I  am  dt-ep- 
ly  concerned  abf.mt  the  conKres.sional  loss 
of  Its  power  ovrr  our  foreiKn  commerce 
and  over  the  tariff  I  do  not  thinlc  that 
the  Congress  has  tiu-  poutT.  by  treaty  or 
otherwi.se.  to  dive.st  it.self  of  a  constitu- 
tional function,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  will  say  that  it  can  do  so  legally 
without  a  constitutional  amendment 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  .sorry  to  .^ay  tl;.it 
there  are  other  moan.-<  by  which  this  con- 
stitutional power  can  m  fact  be  takfii 
from  us.  The  OECD  is  a  Kood  e.xample. 
If  we  .stand  idly  by  wlule  the  State  De- 
partment merges  the  Unitt-d  State.s  with 
the  European  countries,  later  to  be 
joined  by  other  countries,  as  is  proposed 
in  the  OECD  conventmn  or  treaty,  we 
will  see  our  con.^tltutlonal  authority  in 
this  field  taken  away  from  us  as  surely 
as  if  the  Constitution  had  in  fact  been 
amended  to  that  effect 

Let  no  one  make  the  mistake  of  tiiitik- 
intf  that  such  circumvention  of  the  Con- 
gress IS  not  pos.sible  T7ie  device  i.s  very 
clear  The  State  Deparrmeiu  would 
commit  thi^  country  by  treaty  to  de- 
liver to  an  international  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  would  be  a 
member,  tiie  very  authority  that  the 
Constitution  places  on  us  What  i.^  liii.s 
authority^  It  is  the  authority  to  leiu- 
late  our  foreitin  commerce,  not  as  some- 
one else  wants  it  leiiulatecl.  but  <i.s  th.e 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people  want  it  ret;ulated 

The  members  of  the  OECD  could  reach 
decisions  that  would  be  binding  on  it-s 
members,  including  this  country  if  it 
were  a  member 

What  would  these  decisions  be''  How- 
would  they  be  generated''  Would  Con- 
gress be  there  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
United  States?     Obviously  not. 

Who  then  would  be  there  to  make 
decisions   for    this   country?     Obviously 


11  would  t)e  a  representative  of  the  State 
Dt^Jartment:  and  this  representative 
would  be  taking  his  orders  from  the 
State  Dt>partment  and  not  from 
Congress. 

How  far  would  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, a  farmer,  a  workiUR  man,  or  any  of 
these  m  jjroups  or  organizations,  or  in- 
du.slry  or  mine  oix-rators  or  any  other 
vitally  affected  parties — how-  far  would 
any  of  them  ^et  by  complaining  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress  m 
either  or  both  Hou.ses.  toward  correction 
of  injuries  cau.sed  by  the  manner  in 
which  our  foremn  commerce  was  regu- 
lated'^  They  would  Ket  nowhere  for  the 
.simple  reason  tliat  his  Representative 
or  Senator  would  be  specifically  helpless. 

The  final  effect  would  be  the  same  as 
di.sfranchi.semerit  of  the  voter  so  far  as 
his  inlluence  on  our  foreign  trade  might 
be  concerned  It  would  bt^  more  honest, 
m  putting  forward  the  proposal  to  ratify 
the  OECD.  to  call  it  what  it  is,  namely, 
the  deprivation  of  the  American  citizen 
of  his  vote  in  the  field  of  foreign  com- 
merce, imports  and  tariffs 

As  the  previous  sjjeaker  has  said,  tlie 
claim  that  the  United  States  could  not 
be  bound  in  the  OECD  against  its  will 
do«'s  not  in  the  least  alter  the  fact  that 
the  Conu'res.s  would  be  unceremoniously 
left  out  while  the  State  Department, 
staffed  by  no  one  elected  by  the  i^eople, 
would  speak  for  the  United  States. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  one  member  of  this 
body.  I  must  say  that  the  OECD  pro- 
IKjsal  is  obnoxious  and  demeaning.  That 
the  State  D<^partment  should  make  such 
a  monstrous  proposal  is  but  another 
measure  of  its  utmost  contempt  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
my  judi;ment  th.e  time  has  come  when  we 
.should  say  to  the  Slate  Department.  "We 
have  had  more  than  enough  of  this." 
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Max  Kroll,  a  Beloved  Citizen 


KXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF     NtW     JKRSKY 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREbEN TATIV'ES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. February  13.  1961.  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey 
lost  a  beloved  citizen.  Max  Kroll.  of 
Clifton.  N  J 

A  man  of  dnersified  talents.  Max 
Kroll  made  his  mark  in  the  field  of 
journalism  His  weekly  publication, 
the  Clifton  Journal,  has  been  noted  for 
its  fairness  and  honesty. 

Max  Kroll  m  his  66  years  of  ample 
life  did  not  lack  civic  and  fraternal 
recognition.  For  the  past  5  years,  de- 
spite adverse  health  that  would  have 
dampened  the  spirit  of  less  dedicated 
men,  Max  Kroll  served  as  the  city  of 
Clifton's  representative  on  the  Passaic 
Valley  Water  Commission.  He  was 
president    of    that    body    m    1958.      His 


brothers  of  the  press  honored  Max 
Kroll  in  1950-51  by  electing  him  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Pica  Club,  norUiem 
New  Jersey  newspapermen's  organiza- 
tion. 

Max  Kroll  leaves  behind  his  devoted 
wife  of  44  years,  the  former  Bessie 
Levy,  of  Passaic;  and  two  sons,  Sey- 
mour and  George  Kroll,  who  were  as- 
.sociated  with  their  father  in  the  pub- 
lishing business. 


A  Workable  Feed  Graia  Disposal  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLLi>rois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  farmer  deserves  direct  sensible 
action  to  eliminate  our  price-depressing 
^rain  surpluses,  aiul  all  taxpayers — 
count  the  farmers  among  them— deserve 
relief  from  the  cost  of  storing  these  sur- 
pluses. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  $8  billion  in  surplus 
farm  commodities.  The  cost  of  storing 
it  is  $1.5  million  every  day.  This  surplus 
hangs  over  the  market  and  prevents 
farm  prices  from  rising.  Many  farmers 
in  my  district  want  Goverrunent  out  of 
agrriculture.  but  this  surplus  stands  in 
the  way.  It  is  a  roadblock  to  farm  pros- 
p>erity — and  a  roadblock  to  freedom  in 
agriculture. 

Despite  vast  giveaway  programs,  the 
surplus  stocks  mount  rather  than  di- 
minish. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  just 
passed  to  the  House  the  adminlstratton 
bill  intended  to  reduce  the  surpluses.  It 
will  not  work;  and  if  enacted,  It  will 
get  the  farmer  mired  down  still  further 
in  Government  redtape  and  controls.  It 
has  many  bad  features,  and  one  of  the 
least  offensive  is  the  fact  that  it  ap- 
proaches the  surplus  problem  only 
through  a  weak  back-door  plan  that  can 
lead  only  to  trouble. 

What  is  needed  is  a  new  and  direct 
approach,  such  as  embodied  in  HH.  4944 
which  I  introduced  Monday. 

I  propose  that  the  Government  sell  the 
surplus  grain  back  to  the  farmers  in  ex- 
change for  1-year  land  retirement  agree- 
ments. 

Producers  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration stocks,  at  an  attractive  price,  a 
quantity  of  that  commodity  equal  to  the 
producer's  3 -year  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  that  commodity.  In  exchange 
the  producer  would  agree  not  to  produce 
any  of  that  commodity  during  that  1 
crop  year,  and  would  also  agree  to  lay 
Idle  acreage  sufficient  to  produce  a  like 
amount  of  the  commodity.  This  idle 
acreage  would  be  in  addition  to  acreage 
he  normally  would  leave  idle  or  fallow. 

The  program  would  be  voluntary.  It 
does  not  involve  price  fixing,  nor  dump- 
ily, nor  giving  away.  It  Is  simply  a  plan 
to  sell  the  surplus  grain  and  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  grain  business. 


Before  planting  time,  contracts  would  be 
negotiated  between  producers  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  setting  forth 
acreage  retirement  details  and  price. 
Certificates  would  be  issued  at  harvest- 
time  under  these  contracts,  and  these 
certificates  could  either  be  sold  or  used 
to  claim  the  commodities  at  the  place  of 
storage. 

Prices  would  be  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary sufficiently  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  obtain  full  participation,  with 
consideration  given  to  grade,  condition 
of  grain,  and  local  factors. 

To  minimize  effects  of  the  disposal  pro- 
gram on  industries  related  to  agricul- 
ture, my  bill  provides  that  the  amount 
of  Goverrunent  grain  sold  back  in  any 
single  year  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the 
UJS.  3-year  average  annual  production 
of  that  commodity. 

The  same  formula  could  be  applied  to 
wheat. 

The  bUl  would  eliminate  the  feed- 
grain  surpluses  in  about  2  years,  con- 
vert an  unwanted  surplus  to  cash,  end 
the  heavy  cost  of  storage,  and  stop  the 
threat  to  market  prices  caused  by  the 
existence  of  a  Government  surplus. 
Grains  involved  would  be  com,  rj'e,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  grain  sorghums.  For  every 
bushel  of  surplus  grain  brought  into 
market  channels,  production  would  be 
cut  back  by  approximately  the  same 
amount.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
verse effects  on  grain  and  livestock 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  stake  is  something 
greater  than  party,  more  important  than 
taxes,  more  vital  than  a  dollar  sign.  At 
stake  is  the  very  freedom  of  the  farmer. 
Unless  we  eliminate  this  surplus,  we  will 
find  the  American  farmer  tied  up  in 
Government  redtape  forevermore. 


Postmaster  Positions  at  First-,  Second-, 
and  Third-Class  Post  OfiGces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  previously,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Day  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner and  the  reply  of  the  Commission's 
Executive  Director,  Warren  B.  Irons, 
concerning  postmaster  positions  at  first-, 
second-,  and  third-class  post  offices. 
This  correspondence  deals  with  the 
status  of  the  civil  service  examining  pro- 
gram for  such  positions,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  public. 

The  letters  follow : 

Omcx  OF  THE  Postmaster  General, 

Waihington.  D.C.,  February  9,  1961. 
XJ3.  CruL  Service  Comiussion, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Gemtlkmem:  Reference  is  made  to  the 
oonference  on  Friday,  Pebnuiry  3,  1961.  rela- 
tive to  the  examining  program  for  filling 
postmaster  positions  at  offices  of  the  first, 
•«oond,  and  third  classes. 


As  you  know,  we  are  most  anxious  to  in- 
sure that  we  recruit  for  these  p>06ltlons  only 
persons  with  the  experience  and  training 
necessary  to  manage  and  operate  modem 
postal  establishments.  Our  preliminary  con- 
siderations of  this  problem  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  qualifications 
standards  may  not  be  producing  the  kind  of 
personnel  necessary  to  meet  this  objective. 
It  Is  requested,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken 
Immediately  to  review  the  current  standards. 
We  think  It  likely  that  such  a  review  may 
point  up  the  necessity  to  recommend  modi- 
fication of  the  standards.  Representatives  of 
the  Department  will  be  available  to  discuss 
these  matters  In  detail  with  members  of  your 
Btaflf. 

The  Department  w^ill  review  the  certifi- 
cates presently  In  its  possession,  which  were 
Issued  by  the  Conunlsslon  for  filling  vacan- 
cies In  these  positions.  Pending  the  study  of 
the  standards,  the  Department  wUl  rejwrt  to 
the  Conunlssion  any  selections  made  from 
these  certificates  or  any  changes  from  pre- 
viously reported  selections. 

If  It  then  be  deemed  that  it  is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  Government  to  revise  the 
qualifications  standards.  It  would  be  our 
thought  that  It  would  be  necessary  to  have 
all  pending  examinations  and  existing  regis- 
ters canceled  and  new  examinations  an- 
nounced. In  the  meantime,  pending  the  re- 
view of  standards,  it  is  requested  that  no 
further  examinations  be  announced  for  these 
positions;  that  further  actions  on  examina- 
tions in  progress  be  poet{x>ned:  and  that  no 
certificates  be  issued  from  these  examina- 
tions. 

Tour   Immediate  consideration  of  our  re- 
quests will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Edward  Day, 
Postmaster  General. 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  B.C.,  February  17,  1961. 
Hon.  J.  Edward  Day. 
The  Postmaster  General. 

Dear  Mr.  Day:  Consideration  has  been 
given  to  your  letter  of  February  9.  1961,  re- 
questing that  steps  be  taken  immediately 
to  review  the  cxirrent  standards  for  Presi- 
dential postmaster  positions  and  that,  pend- 
ing this  review,  we  suspend  operations  on 
examinations  In  process. 

We  are  always  anxious  to  do  everything 
possible  to  improve  the  quality  of  eliglbles 
for  the  Federal  service.  As  It  has  been  some 
years  since  the  postmaster  standards  have 
been  considered.  It  Is  possible  that  some  re- 
vision Is  desirable,  particularly  In  the  light 
of  the  Increased  use  of  mechanical  processes 
and  industrial  management  techniques  In 
the  postal  system. 

If ,  as  a  result  of  such  a  review  as  you  pro- 
pose, we  can  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
eligible  candidates  it  will  have  been  a  worth- 
while undertaking.  We  are,  therefore,  pre- 
pared to  comply  with  your  request.  However, 
any  period  of  inactivity  In  the  examining 
program  such  as  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
review  of  standards  should  be  kept  to  the 
shortest  possible  time.  It  will  be  necessary 
that  the  review  be  completed  and  the  deci- 
sions made  by  not  later  than  April  30,  1961. 

We  are  also  complying  with  your  request 
to  susjjend  work  on  examinations  in  process. 
With  respect  to  yoxir  comment  that  it  may 
be  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  review  of 
standards  to  cancel  all  pending  examina- 
tions and  existing  registers,  we  must  point 
out  that  such  action  would  cause  us  to  be 
faced  with  a  significant  problem  of  work 
scheduling  and  personnel  resouroes. 

Agreement  to  cancel  existing  examinations 
and  registers  would  of  neoesslty.  be  baaed  oa 
an  imderstanding  with  the  Department  on 
such  matters  as  the  overall  period  of  time 
durtng  which  we  would  handle  the  rean- 
nouncement  program  in  addition  to  current 
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workload.  For  example,  if  all  existing  regis- 
ters and  examinations  were  canceled,  u 
would  represent  an  additional  workload  of 
approximately  twice  the  normal  yearly  vol- 
ume handled  by  our  poetal  examining  staff 
I  am  sure  you  can  appreciate  the  staffing  ad- 
justment problem  thla  would  create 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  the  length 
of  the  examination  process  is  sucn  that  It 
will  In  all  likelihood  be  Impossible  to  an- 
nounce new  examinations  In  time  to  get  the 
appointment  proceaa  completed  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Exception  to  this 
of  course  will  b«  tboee  Instances  where  the 
Department  wishes  to  fill  a  po-«ltion  by  the 
noncompetitive  appointment  of  a  career 
postal  employee. 

If  it  la  determined  after  review  that 
the  standards  should  not  be  changed  we 
shall,  of  course,  proceed  to  issue  certificates 
from  examinations  already  conducted  Be- 
cause of  our  suspension  of  operations  how- 
ever, a  backlog  will  develop  which  will  uke 
some  time  to  overcome  without  additional 
resources. 

We  should  also  mention  that,  while  no  new 
oertiflcates  will  be  Issued  pending  the  re- 
view of  standards.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
Issue  amendments  to  some  certificates  al- 
ready Issued  to  the  Department.  We  do  not 
expect  this  to  occtu"  in  many  Instances,  but 
It  might  occur  in  the  following  type  of  case: 
a  10-polnt  veteran  has  taken  a  reopened 
examination  and  has  received  an  eligible 
rating,  which  has  placed  his  name  on  the 
register  among  the  top  three  ellglbiles. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Roberson,  assistant  chief  of 
the  examining  division,  has  been  designated 
to  represent  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
negotiations  with  your  Department.  It  will 
be  appreciated  If  you  will  advise  us  of  the 
representative  of  the  Department  with  whom 
Mr  Roberson  should  work 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wajwen  B    Irons 

Exerntive  [nrrctor. 


Lincoln:    Lesson   in   Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  38.  1961 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  addressed  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Illinois,  at 
Springfield  on  the  subject  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  message  that  the  great 
emancipator  had  for  our  troubled  gen- 
eration. 

I  think  Mr.  Cannon's  remarks  were 
very  appropriate  on  the  152d  anniver- 
sary of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

SracR  or  How.  Howakd  W.  Cannon  Bctorb 
TH«  VrmANS  or  Fobbon  Wars  or  Illinois. 

LXGISLATTVK  DlMKXS.  SPaiNOniLD,   ILL  .  F"EB- 
lUABT    14,    1961 

It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  meet  with 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In  Illinois  after 
having  come  to  know  your  leaders  In  my  own 
Bute  and  the  efllelent  and  conscientious  rep- 
resentaUves  whlcH  the  VFW  has  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 


I  am  grateful  for  thl.s  oppcrlunity  U'  com- 
mend your  splendid  leadership  and  mem- 
bers who.  In  the  last  2  year.«!  have  festered 
such  praiseworthy  VFW  undertaklnk's  ha  the 
'Voice  of  Democracy"  program,  the  Loyalty 
Day  ■  program,  and  ytnir  rehabilitation  and 
welfare  services  to  the  men  who  h.-ive  s»'r\p(l 
our  country 

And  may  I  also  express  the  sentiments  of 
the  Nation  for  the  splendid  efforts  of  the 
y"u:h  activity  committee  and  the  fine  work 
being  rondU'-ted  by  the  national  home  .it 
Eaton  RiipKl.s    Mich 

When,  as  a  Senator  from  Nev.ida  I  come 
here  to  .SpringtieiU  to  talk  to  you  ab<iiit 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  truidelines  for 
leadership  In  our  time  I  iee.  more  than  a 
little  Inhibited 

This  city  is  hallowed  Lincoln  ground 
Here,  in  1844.  Lincoln  purchased  a  home 
and  established  himself  In  the  practice  of 
law  thinking,  perh.^ps.  that  here  he  would 
finish  his  days  admid  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  hi.s  friends  and  family  But 
the  times  did  not  permit  hiin  to  remain  m 
Springfield 

It  was  from  here  tha"  he  w.i.s  elected  to 
Congress  as  ci  member  of   the  Whig  Party 

Here  he  spoke  on  the  Dred  S<ott  decision. 
and  It  was  here  that  he  delivered  his  famous 
"house  divided"   spee<h 

Finally,  however,  having  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  Lincoln  bade 
farewell  to  hi.s  tifighbors  and  ti'WiKsmen  here 
in  Springfield  on  Febru.u-y  11  1861  —  100 
years  and  3  days  ago — and  then  w.us  caught 
up  In  the  sweep  of  history. 

Indeed,  here  he  lived  for  25  stn.'e-free 
years,  and  here  he  lies  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Great  Emancipator  that  most  of  you 
visited  last  Sunday. 

His  Immortality  Is  beyond  anything  that 
has  happened  to  any  figure  in  history  any- 
where In  the  world   in   the  last   500  years 

So  you  see  why  it  is  that  speaking  to  this 
group.  In  this  environment  Just  after  yc.ur 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  t.)rtib  of  this  ex- 
traordinary At  erican  I  feel  so  mui-h  like 
a  humble  supplicant  before  a  holy  shrine 
And  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  approach  my 
subject  It  is  a  spirit  that  I  think  Lincoln 
would  best  have  underst^xxl 

You  will  remember  the  phrases  he  himself 
had  often  used  "This  hallowed  ground — 
these  honored  dea.l— the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  " 

I  should  like  t.j  make  the  point  that  when 
Lincoln  used  these  wortls  he  was  speaking 
of  Vfteran-s — the  heroes  who  an.swered  the 
call  to  their  country's  need  and  who  have 
historically,  met  the  challenges  arrayed 
against  America 

Indeed  he  wa.s  spe.iklng  of  veterans  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  greatest  battle  ever 
fought  on  this  soli,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  !n  all  history 

-So  as  a  veteran  speaking  to  veterans  and 
legislators  ab<3ut  .Abraham  Lincoln,  here  in 
the  home  of  Lini-olns  happier  years  I  feel 
that  we  are  all  of  vi.s,  on  common  ground,  in 
a  unique  and  uncommon  moment 

Lincoln  faced  crises  In  his  day:  we  face 
crises  In  ours  which  are  at  least  equally  as 
grave,  fully  as  challenging  We  have  to  ask 
ourselves;  what  would  this  m.uster  of  the 
historic  moment  do  with  the  problems  that 
confront  us'' 

What  would  he  do  with  the.se  problems — 
the  Soviet  Union  and  conmnunlsm''  The 
economic  growth  of  the  United  States  as 
against  Communist  slave  competition?  The 
highly  expensive  problem  of  .s|>ace  explora- 
tion? The  dollar  crisis'  Disarm. iment  and 
the  atom  bomb''  The  welfare  proijrfun.s  and 
paying  for  them''  Foreign  aid-  $()0  billion 
since  the  end  of  World  War  11'  The  farm 
situation''  Veterans  legislation''  And  other 
multitudinous    problems    and    Issue.s' 

How  would  Lincoln  manage  (jur  country's 
prestige  and  uur  posture  as  an  hlsU)rlr  leader 


of  the  free  world  and  the  be.irer  of  freedom's 
torch  ' 

We  have  to  ask  .urseUes  wh.it  would  Lin- 
coln do  today  to  raise  the  moral  level  of  the 
American  peiiple  and  to  imlfy  us  as  a  n.ttion 
a.s  he  unified  this  Nation  100  years  ago'' 
I.  for  one,  would  not  be  so  brash  as  to 
.suggest  that  m  any  given  situation  Lincoln 
would  do  thus  and  so  But  we  all  know 
from  the  abundance  of  evidence  he  left  u.s 
of  the  principles  by  which  he  operated  and 
which  m<jtlvuted  Ills  great  derisions  We 
know  that  he  loved  adhered  to  and  strength- 
ened immensely  the  basic  institutions  of 
our  country 

Isn't  this  mule  <  le.ir  in  t.'iat  most  remark- 
able utterance  wiien  he  spoke  of  a  nation 
"conceived  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  mrn  are  created  equal  ' 
Iti  his  lifetime  and  while  he  was  President, 
the  test  had  come  i^s  to  whether  "any  nation, 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure" 

What  we  h.ue  to  t,'ike  to  heart  is  the 
ri'.illzation  that  juit  .i.s  Lincoln  did  not  pro- 
p<i«e  to  .v>lve  the  problems  ut  the  186Us  with 
the  answers  of  1776.  so  we  cannot  hope  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  l&tiOs  with  the 
solutions  of  the  1860s  In  a  century,  the 
face  of  the  world  has  changed  out  of  all 
semblance  to  its  former  self 

We  have  Lincoln's  own  words  on  precisely 
this  problem  of  nieeting  new  crises  with 
new  .mswers,  with  tailoring  tlie  solutions  U) 
our  problems  tod.iy  according  to  the  ma- 
terials and  cir'-iim.stances  of  today 

Lincoln  resolved  the  issties  that  confronted 
him  with  the  solutions  he  Wcis  able  to  com- 
mand fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  situation 
.us  they  then  appeared 

I'hat  ii.s  I  see  it  is  one  of  the  great  lessons 
of  leiidership 

We   respect    the    p.ist    and    we    emulate    It 
But  we  do  not  Imitate  it.  any  more  than  uur 
forefathers   imitate<l    their   forebears 

Each  gener.ition  h;is  its  own  Inescapable 
new  frontiers 

Tlie  great  lesson  In  leadership  we  learn 
from  Llnc(iln  .us  from  other  leaders  of  the 
[)ast  Is  that  each  age  must  do  for  luelf  what 
these  great  leaders  and  their  peoples  did  for 
themselves 

President  Lincoln  w.ui  confronted  by  dis- 
unity and  secession 

When  he  said.  We  must  think  anew,  we 
must  act  anew."  he  meant  simply  that  he 
Could  not  sit  back  .md  say  to  himself  Now. 
what  would  George  Washington  have  done 
in  tills  sittiation''" 

Lincoln  had  the  gift  of  leadership,  as 
W.ushlngton  had  had  It  before  him  What 
he  had  to  go  by  and  what  we  have  to  go 
by  as  a  guideline  from  the  past,  is  principle 
He  did  not  have  a  bhieprlnt  of  policy  and 
action  that  ccnild  be  used  as  one  uses  a 
C(H)klng  recl|)e  The  letter  of  pollcv  was 
used  by  W.i.shing*  .n  and  by  the  other  great 
men  of  that  era  as  they  created  It,  in  rela- 
tion, and  as  an  answer,  to  the  problems  of 
their  day  The  letter  f.f  that  policy  of  more 
than  fourscore  years  before  was  not  precisely 
applicable  to  the  problems  that  beset 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Nor  do  Lincoln's  blueprints  precisely  fit 
our  dav 

Btit  the  .spirit  and  the  principle  of  their 
[M.llcv  the  phil.jfiophy  of  free  government 
that  inspired  It  that  was  predicated  upon 
eternal  truths  And  these  eternal  truths 
ring  down  through  the  ages  and  are  the 
essence  of   hum.in   progress. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  lost  his  profound 
!)ersnnal  and  ideological  liaison  with  this 
American  philo.s<.phy,  these  eternal  truths, 
this  tradition 

.Mid  neither  should  we  It  would  be 
calamity  for  us  to  abandon  history  and  prin- 
ciple 

rhus.  when  Lincoln  spoke  of  disunity  and 
secesftion.  he  related  it  directly  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  tradition  to  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Oovernment  was  founded,  and  b*  put 
it  with  a  simplicity  that  has  never  lost  an 
lota  of  its  compelling  power.  H«  reached 
Into  the  basic  problem  to  its  very  roots. 

"Our  fathers,"  he  said,  "brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  In 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  In  a  great  civil  war.  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and 
SI  dedicated,  can  long  endure." 

There  in  a  handful  of  words  was  the  whole 
Issue.  Lincoln  held  it  before  the  American 
people  like  a  t>eacon.  Rejecting  any  com- 
plication, even  that  of  the  issue  of  slarsry 
however  tempting  that  was  to  a  politician. 

Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  put  first  things 
first,  so — in  being  guided  by  his  wisdom — 
we  should,  in  our  time  and  with  our  Issues, 
likewise  put  first  things  first. 

Slavery  was  an  all-pervading  evil  that 
poisoned  the  lofty  principles  ujson  which  this 
free  Oovernment  was  founded.  But  it  was 
not  slavery  per  se  that  precipitated  the  CItII 
War.  It  was  not  the  issue  of  slavery  that 
was  the  first  and  primary  concern  of  the  man 
who  was  once  a  citizen  of  this  Springfield 
community.  Lincoln  said:  "My  paramount 
objective  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 
Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy 
slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I 
could  save  it  by  freeing  ail  the  slaves.  I  would 
do  it;  and  If  I  could  do  It  by  freeing  some 
and  leaving  others  alone.  I  would  also  do 
that." 

These  words  were  written  by  Lincoln  In 
his  letter  to  Horace  Oreeley  on  August  22, 
1862. 

Yet.  while  saving  the  Union  was  the  root 
of  the  problem.  It  did  not  diminish  Lincoln's 
concept  of  moral  leadership  that  rested  in 
him  as  a  private  citizen  and  as  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House.  While  first  things  came 
first,  it  did  not  obscure  the  fact  that  slavery 
as  an  Institution  aroused  his  private  sense 
of  loathing  and  eventually  made  its  oblitera- 
tion from  this  soil  an  element  of  his  public 
policy.  The  element  of  timing  and  fitness 
and  necessity  has  Its  role  to  play  in  leader- 
ship then  as  now. 

For  politics,  as  we  have  so  often  been  told, 
Is  the  art  of  the  possible. 

And  what  crisis  needed  then,  as  crisis 
needs  it  today,  is  not  only  statesmanslilp,  but 
something  of  the  acumen  and  the  sense  of 
timing  and  appropriateness,  a  knowledge  of 
the  public  pulse  which  is  the  very  special 
province  of  the  political  leader. 

We  have  a  historic  parallel  In  leadership 
today  In  the  i>erson  of  Jolin  P.  Kennedy.  To- 
day be  seeks,  above  party  and,  in  my  opinion, 
above  personal  gain,  to  arouse  ths  Nation 
to  the  perils  of  the  hour.  Whether  h«  suc- 
ceeds— whether  ths  American  people  respond 
to  his  warnings  and  his  coimsel — will  be  the 
pivot  point  In  whether  we  are  to  succeed  in 
the  struggle  of  the  li>60's. 

We  shall  probably  never  be  able  to  de- 
termine whether  Lincoln  was  more  a  states- 
man than  a  politician,  or  more  a  politician 
than  a  statesman. 

We  know  this:  That  the  combination. 
whatever  the  ratio  of  the  one  to  the  other, 
placed  him  among  the  greatest  of  all  our 
Presidents. 

We  are  so  gratified  today  for  his  legacy 
to  our  generation  and  to  all  generations  to 
come.  For  he  gave  us  a  standard  by  which 
to  Judge  ourselves  and  by  which  to  advance 
freedom  and  civilisation  as  he  advanced  it. 

In  a  speech  several  years  before  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  Lincoln  told  us: 

"What  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our 
own  liberty  and  independencef  It  Is  not  our 
frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  seacoasta, 
the  guns  of  o\ir  war  steamers,  or  the  strength 
of  our  gallant  and  discipUned  Army.  Thme 
are  not  our  reliance  against  a  reeimiptlon  of 


tyranny  in  our  fair  land;  all  of  them  may  be 
tiimed  against  our  liberties,  without  making 
lu  stronger  or  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our 
reliance  is  in  the  love  of  lil>erty  which  God 
has  planted  in  otir  bosoms.  Our  defense  is 
in  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men  in  all 
lands,  everywhere.  Destroy  this  spirit,  and 
you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism 
around  your  own  doors." 

This  high  principle  today  motivates  the 
Clilef  Executive  in  the  White  House  and,  I 
hope,  most  of  those  in  Congress  when  we  are 
asked  to  extend  liberty  at  home  and  abroad 
as  the  wellspring  of  our  real  strength. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  radical  who  turned  his 
b.-tck  on  the  past.  But  he  said,  "The  dogmas 
of  the  quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the 
stormy  present."  And  he  asked  his  genera- 
tion to  "rise  to  the  occasion  and  think  anew 
and  act  anew,"  as  we  in  1961  must  today  ask 
of  ourselves. 

Rising  to  the  occasion  means  meeting  the 
problems  of  Cuba  and  Laos  and  the  Congo, 
outer  space  and  flying  to  dLstant  planets — 
ciianges  In  the  human  condition  undreamt 
of  In  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Rising  to  the  occasion  means  that  this,  the 
Ist  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  has  major 
issues  to  meet  and  must  meet  them  with  de- 
cision and  finality. 

It  means  that  our  deeds  must  match  our 
words,  for  this  Is  the  Congress  that  must  ad- 
just itself  to  the  new  leadership,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  New  Frontier. 

We  shall  have  to  answer  straight  out  what 
we  mean  to  do  about  grants  for  school  con- 
struction and  teachers'  salaries.  We  shall 
be  confronted  with  medical  care  benefits  for 
the  aged  under  social  security;  and  we  shall 
have  to  act.  Almost  at  once,  we  shall  have 
to  deal,  and,  Indeed,  are  dealing  now,  with 
grants  and  loans  for  economically  depressed 
areas.  We  must  act  to  meet  rising  unem- 
ployment head  on.  We  shall  be  asked  what 
we  propose  to  do  about  Increased  mortgage 
purchase  authority  and  a  lower  FHA  Interest 
rate.  The  country  will  want  to  know  whether 
the  Congress  will  go  along  with  a  $1.25 
hourly  minimum  wage. 

One  may  prudently  ask:  How  much  of  all 
this  Is  to  be  left  to  the  several  States? 

Here,  again,  I  turn  to  Lincoln,  for  the 
principle  is  old,  even  as  the  problem  is  rel- 
atively new  in  terms  of  a  Nation  that  now 
has  a  gross  national  product  of  more  than 
$600  billion  annually.     Lincoln  said: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  community  of  people,  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do,  at 
all,  or  cannot  so  well  do.  for  themselves — 
In  their  separate,  and  individual  capacities. 
In  all  that  the  people  can  Individually  do  as 
well  for  themselves,  government  ought  not  to 
interfere." 

I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram set  before  this  Ist  session  of  the  87th 
Congress  In  any  Instance  does  violence  to 
this  principle. 

These  problems — many  of  them — were  not 
new  to  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, The  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture  was 
created  in  his  administration;  the  Home- 
stead Act  was  legislated  in  his  term;  and 
Lincoln,  In  1862.  signed  the  Morrill  land- 
grant  college  bill. 

Lincoln  taught  no  lesson  so  thoroughly  as 
the  lesson  of  unity,  a  nation  united,  the 
Idea  of  a  whole  people  bent  singly  oir  a 
common  goal. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed was  enacted  in  spite  of  the  turmoil 
of  civil  war  and  with  full  confidence  in  our 
economic  growth.  What  he  did  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  West  by  the  American  settler 
through  the  Homestead  Act,  our  national 
legislature  must  do  today  to  expand  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy. 

In  growth,  and  not  in  shrinkage,  in  doing 
more  and  not  less,  is  the  answer  to  Ameri- 


ca's economic  well-being.  Growth  and  more 
growth,  constantly  and  consistently,  should 
be  our  reply  today  to  the  Soviet  challenge. 
If  there  is  to  be  more  taxation,  it  must  be 
more  taxation  out  of  more  wealth.  If  there 
is  to  be  expansion  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's social  program,  it  must  be  paid  for 
out  of  growth  and  not  out  of  more  taxes 
from  a  stagnant  economy. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  add  that  when 
the  President,  in  1961,  alerts  America  to  Its 
peril  and  to  Its  task,  he  is  not,  as  some 
partisans  are  saying,  "downgrading 
America."  In  my  honest  Judgment,  he  is 
attempting  to  inspire  America  to  its  true 
purpose  and  destiny. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  can  meet  the 
threat  from  abroad  as  Lincoln  met  the 
threats  that  confronted  him  and  the  coun- 
try. To  do  this,  we  need  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial resources.  'What  we  shall  be  sum- 
moned to  bring  to  bear  on  the  overall  threat 
to  mankind  is  moral  dedication. 

And  for  that  we  need  the  language,  the 
thrust,  the  example,  and  the  profound  sin- 
cerity that  makes  Lincoln  one  of  the  great- 
est world  personalities  of  the  last  500  years. 
His  moral  stature  shaped  and  directed  pub- 
lic opinion  in  his  day  and  made  It  a  weapon 
of  flame  and  Iron  and  Infinite  compassion. 
His  moral  stature  still  shapes  world  opinion, 
here  and  in  foreign  countries. 

It  Is,  for  Instance,  comforting  to  know  that 
there  is  a  Lincoln  society  in  New  Delhi. 
High  school  students  In  Tokyo  in  1958 
ranked  Lincoln,  and  I  quote,  "The  most  re- 
spected of  all  world  figures."  China's  late 
Sun  Yat-sen — before  communL-^m  beclouded 
that  vast  land  mass — credited  to  Lincoln 
some  of  his  own  basic  democratic  thinking. 
India's  Nehru,  in  his  best  moments,  is  known 
to  depend  for  many  of  his  Ideas  of  moral 
leadership  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  the 
Russians'  great  novelist,  Tolstoy,  said  of 
Lincoln  that  he  was  "the  only  giant  among 
all  the  great  national  statesmen  of  history." 
That  Is  what  Is  meant  by  moral  stature 
universally  accepted.  And  moral  stature  to- 
day is  needed  to  avoid  the  danger  of  self- 
deception,  even  In  the  midst  of  the  luxuries 
of  our  present  American  society.  For  this 
self-deception  can  only  lead  to  self-indul- 
gence and  immobility  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  must  move  again. 

Given  this  morad  leadership  to  assist  our 
economic  strength  and  potential,  our  energy 
and  Inventiveness,  there  Is  no  limit  to  which 
we  may  not  rise  to  meet  any  crisis.  With- 
out it,  we  are  like  a  ship  drifting  without  a 
rudder,  with  it,  we  are  invulnerable. 

Our  President  today  stands  at  the  fore- 
front In  a  very  critical  hour  of  world  his- 
tory. For  me,  as  I  see  him,  he  has  demon- 
strated to  an  amazing  degree  precisely  the 
moral  force  of  which  I  si>eak.  He  has  lead- 
ership and  youth;  he  has  raw  physical 
courage,  that  we  know  as  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary record.  We  saw  only  a  few  montlis  ago 
his  moral  and  spiritual  courage  when  con- 
fronted by  criticisms  directed  against  him 
from  every  source.  He  has  profound  capac- 
ity and  knowledge,  which  has  been  demon- 
strated  in  open  debate. 

■What  he  needs  is  the  participation  of  all 
of  the  American  people.  I  hope  that  his 
leadership  and  his  counsel  will  awaken  the 
country  to  its  task  and  to  the  sacrifices 
which  win  be  necessary  at  the  right  time  and 
place.  Without  this  awakening,  he  cannot 
truly  lead. 

Of  course.  It  is  too  soon  to  make  these  ex- 
treme comparisons.  Lincoln  has  his  niche 
in  history,  and  Kennedy  is  Just  beginning. 
Both  men  and  Ijoth  ages  and  their  respective 
fields  of  combat  are  utterly  unlike. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  the  hope  and  the 
prayer,  but  most  of  all  the  participation,  to 
make  this  decade  one  of  promise,  leadership, 
and  fulfillment.  In  my  judgment,  the 
American  people   are   ready  for  nooral   and 
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active  leadership.  That  will  require  Oxe  iull 
geulus  of  thla  country  and  the  heart  efforts 
of  all  of  Ita  Inhabitants. 

It  U  an  enormous  and  troubled  Job  we 
have  ahead.  But.  aa  I  aee  it,  the  horizon 
shows  promise  for  us  and  for  the  whole  free 
world. 

Thank  you. 


WhatWodJYovDo? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  L  HOFFNIAN 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  Nation  running  in  the 
red,  threatened  with  a  destructive  war. 
by,  it  is  said,  a  nation  superior  in 
military  strength:  billions  demanded  for 
national  defense  to  save  us  from  de- 
feat; other  billions  to  implement  the  UN. 
and  similar  agencies,  an  administration 
calling  for  a  program  necessitating  ap- 
propriations, more  than  a  dozen  major 
ones,  with  little  or  no  information  as  to 
the  cost,  and  many,  many  requests  from 
pressure  organizations  for  appropria- 
tions. Just  how  would  you  answer  the 
various  demazids? 

Here  is  a  sample: 

The  first  mail  Saturday  morning 
brought  approximately  50  letters,  about 
equally  divided  by  members  of  four 
groups. 

Permit  me  to  quote : 

I  am  asking  you  to  help  to  obtain  a  sep- 
arate and  liberal  pension  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  The  present  pension  frills 
short  of  what  these  veterans  need  and  have 
earned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Michigan  should  h;ive 
a  national  cemetery  established  at  Fort  Cus- 
ter In  Battle  Creek.  We  are  one  of  the  few 
States  not  having  one. 

Prom  the  representative  of  a  teach- 
ers' organization: 

As  an  individual  who  has  been  working 
In  education  •  •  •  I  request  you  support 
this  program  (VMeral  aid  to  education). 

Cross-country  trucker: 

Losing    business   to    the   railroads 

On  the  other  side,  from  businessmen 
with  employees: 

I  am  seriously  concerned  over  tbe  pro- 
gram Ln  Ck>ngress  to  spend  money  and  to 
further  the  trend  to  socialism. 

And  now  a  quote  typical  of  many  re- 
ceived : 

Pity  the  poor  taxpayer,  at  the  mercy  of 
all  the  IrreqxiOBtble  Government  spending 
agencies. 

We  are  told  by  those  here  in  Washing- 
ton supposed  to  know  that  all  we  need 
is  additional  purchasing  power,  more 
money  in  circulation — obtainable  by  in- 
creased Federal  gpending.  Shall  we  go 
back  to  the  days  <rf  the  Continental  Con- 
gress when,  to  meet  the  then  economic 
situation,  similar  remedies  were  sug- 
gested, additional  paper  currency  was 
printed,  the  purchasliig  power  of  which 
continued  to  grow  less — just  as  today 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  you 


earn  or  have  saved  will  buy  somewhat 
less  than  half  of  what  it  did  a  few  yeans 
ago — until  Continental  money  became  of 
little  value.  History  tells  us  that  then 
some  wag  caught  a  dog,  plastered  him 
with  Continental  paper  money  and 
turned  him  loose  — giving  rise  to  the 
phrase  'Not  worth  a  continental  " 

Now,  some  180-odd  years  later,  the 
same  old  theory,  though  demon-strated 
to  be  ruinous  in  other  nations,  is  de- 
manded by  the  administrations  ultra- 
liberal  spending'  advi.sor.s 

Boiled  down,  the  advice  from  the  ex- 
perts seems  to  be — just  give  us  more 
money  and  then  we  will  all  be  happy  end 
prosperous,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the 
sad.  sad  fact  that,  as  each  of  u.s  gets  a 
greater  number  of  dollars,  what  those 
dollars  will  buy  grows  less  and  less. 

Sure,  with  pleasure  I  could  vote  for 
every  single  appropriation  suggested  by 
anyone,  by  any  organization,  were  it  not 
for  my  conviction  that  our  troubles  can- 
not all  be  solved  by  legislation  — that 
sometime,  somewhere,  someone  must 
work,  practice  thrift,  if  anyone  is  to  be 


'  How  did  "Not  worth  a  continental"  orig- 
inate? It  Is  supposed  that  'continental" 
In  this  connection  refers  fo  the  wort.hlessness 
of  the  paper  money  Is'sufKl  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  durlns;  the  Hevniutlon 
Such  notes  were  p<ipu'.ar!y  kn'wn  tis  con- 
tinentals Five  years  sfter  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  the  C'lnttnental  currency  had  fallen 
Into  contempt  la  1780  110  in  paper  money 
was  worth  only  1  cent  Fl  )ur  sold  In  B<>ston 
for  H.575  a  barrel  Srvmuel  .Adain.i  paid 
W.OOO  for  £1  hat  and  a  suit  of  clothes  Cten- 
eral  Washington  said  It  t<K'k  a  wagnnload  of 
money  to  buy  a  wagonlu.id  of  provl-^lons  for 
his  army  Another  form  <<t  the  phrase  Is  "nut 
worth  a  continental  damn  '  Richard  drant 
White,  the  sch  lar  and  critic,  had  a  8t)me- 
what  different  theory  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  phrases  In  "Words  and  Their  Uses" 
he  says  The  phrase  seem.s  to  me  a  counter- 
part. If  not  a  mere  modification,  of  otliers 
of  the  same  sort  —tinker's  damn  a  trooper's 
etc  .  and  as  the  troops  of  the  Colonies  were 
called  Contlnentalers  or  Continentals  during 
the  war,  and  for  many  years  afterward.  It 
seems  U.>  me  probable,  that  the  phrase  In 
question  was  at  first  a  contli.er.tars  damn, 
from  which  tbe  sign  of  the  posses-sive  wa£ 
gradually  dropped"  If  White  was  correct 
in  his  supptMiltlon.  "not  wor'h  a  con- 
tinental" may  be  merely  a  shortened  f<'rm 
of  "not  W'Tth  a  CMntuu-ntal  damn"  In 
other  words,  it  was  the  Continental  soldier  s 
damn.  n">t  the  Continental  Congress'  paper 
money,  which  was  referred  to  as  being  utter- 
ly wurthles.s  S..urce  '  Nukigeta  of  Knowl- 
edge," by  George  W.  Stlmps<jn.  1928;  pp 
233-233 

"Not  worth  a  continental  "-  1790  At  the 
end  of  the  War  of  the  RevnlutLm  'he  Gov- 
ernment was  virtually  bttiiltrxipt  Large 
sums  of  money  were  owing  tu  Fr nice  and 
Holland,  an  t  the  in'.ere-t  on  these  deb".s  was 
In  arrears.  Con^'ress  cnuld  not  ral.se  money 
sufficient  for  the  net"-l3  of  CJo\ernment  f.r 
for  servicing  the  debt  because  It  hiid  no  pow- 
er to  provide  revenue  by  lax.itlon  nor  ojuld 
It  require  the  States  to  contribute  to  the 
National  Treasury  Its  .only  recourse  was  to 
Issue  paper  money,  called  Continental  cur- 
rency. 

This  had  been  d  me  in  the  amount  of 
•aOO  million,  wblch  had  shrunk  In  value 
so  rapidly  that  It  took  »40  lu  this  paper 
to  buy  a  dollar  In  silver  The  contempt  In 
which  this  currency  was  held  was  reflected 
In  the  popular  phmse  expressive  if  it« 
worthle.'vsi.es.s  Fr  .ni  Anierlc.in  b.iyings.'  by 
Henry    F    W  ..  d-;     o     199 


prosperous  and  contented — tliat  the  Na- 
tion Itself  has  not  a  dollar  except  a  very 
few.  winch  It  does  not  take  from  the  tax- 
payers. As  the  President  said  in  his 
inaugural  address: 

And  So.  my  felluw  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  fur  you;  Ask  what 

you  can  do  for  your  c-ountry. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  administra- 
tion apparently  has  accepted  the  reverse 
of  that  philosophy  and,  like  the  old  hen 
of  my  childhood  days,  which,  at  the  first 
drop  of  rain,  clucked  to  all  of  the  chicks 
to  come  under  her  wings,  we  are  now 
encouraged  to  rim  to  Uncle  Sam  not 
only  when  bad  weather  threatens  but 
when  the  sun  is  shining  in  a  cloudless 
sky.  Perhaps  the  old  hen  showed  better 
scn.sc  for  there  always  came  a  time  when 
she  got  up.  went  off  about  her  own  busi- 
ne.ss,  and  the  chicks  did  likewise. 

Once  under  Federal  control,  we  are 
quite  likely  to  stay  there. 
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Who  Should  Determine  Military  Strategy? 


FXTKN.SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CVUFORITL* 

IN    niE  HOU.se  OF  IlEPHEJ^ENTATIVZS 
Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  GUnSER.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment's job  is  to  prevent  war.  Should  it 
happen,  and  we  pray  it  will  not,  it  is 
the  job  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
fight  it. 

Recent  events  have  caused  me  to  be 
concerned  that  the  State  Department 
may  once  a«ain  bo  trying  to  dictate 
military  strategy 

Accordingly  I  have  written  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  President  Kennedy.  I  hope 
he  considers  the  important  points  it 
raises.    The  letter  follows: 

CuNCRCSs  or  THi  UNrrtD  Statts. 

Hooss  or  REPRESE^^^ATIVEa. 
Wil^hiug(on,  D  C  .  February  28.  1961 
The  Honorable  John  F  Kennzdt, 
Pre.nd^nt  of  the  t/ntted  States, 
The  White  Hou^e.  Wafihington,  DC. 

Dea«  Mr  PRKsiDEf^T  I  am  concerned  by 
newspaper  rep<jrt8  on  yesterday  which  seem 
to  Indicate  that  Secretary  Rusk  Is  attempt- 
ln(?  to  Influence  military  strategy  and  Is 
urging  th.it  we  restrict  ourselves  to  the  use 
of  conventional  weapons 

When  you  recently  directed  that  military 
men  should  not  make  speeches  on  matters 
"t  dip'.om.icy,  I  heartily  approved  because  I 
feel  thit  diplomacy  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  State  Department  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  same  policy  works  In  reverse  and 
that  defense  strategy  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  military  minds  of  the  Defense  Do- 
piirtment  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  mili- 
tary Is  far  more  qualified  In  diplomacy  than 
the  State  Department  In  military  tactics 
and  strategy 

The  Korean  conflict  provides  an  example 
of  what  hapfHrns  when  diplomats  dictate 
military  strate|f>-  Previous  announcements 
by  the  State  Department  Indicating  that  we 
would  not  use  our  full  power  In  defense  of 
South  Korea  may  hare  caused  the  war. 
Many  thousands  of  young  Americans  fare 
their  llTes  because  of  a  decision  by  dlplomaU 
whl.-h  prevented  the  mlUta.'-y  from  ending 
the  w.ir 


I  am  not  advocating  the  use  of  nttolear 
weapons  as  opposed  to  oonTentlonal.  In- 
stead. I  urge  against  a  prevloui  commltHMnt 
which  will  deny  our  fighting  m«n  tb»  flaxl- 
biilty  required  to  meet  an  ui^jiredletabto 
situation. 

If  I  am  not  Justified  In  my  eoneem,  pl( 
reassure  me. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chablb  S.  Qi 

Member  of  Congrett. 


Russia's  New  War  Afaiast  Free  Naliou 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or    WXST   VOOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'lSL)  8TATB8 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Ur. 
President.  I  am  grateful  to  the  magazine 
Vital  Speeches,  for  having  reprinted  in 
its  March  1.  1961.  edition,  a  speech  which 
I  made  before  the  Ravenswood  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Ravenswood, 
W.  Va.,  on  January  26,  1961.  Biace  this 
magazine  considered  my  speech  valu- 
able enough  to  stand  reprinting,  under 
its  banner:  "The  Best  Thought  of  the 
Best  Minds  on  Current  National  Ques- 
tions," I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  text  printed  in  the  Cokgrxsszohal 
Record  so  that  it  may  also  be  read  by 
those  of  our  fellow  citisens  who  are 
not  subscribers  of  the  magarine  Vital 
Speeches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboors. 
as  follows: 


Russia's  New  Was  Against  Pkke  Nations  Cam 
Thkkatkn  the  Weltabx  or  Wokkexs  im  amt 

COUNTST 

( By  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd,  Senator  from 
West  Virginia) 

In  a  moment  of  keen  perception,  James  A. 
Garfield,  aoth  President  of  the  United  States, 
said :  "History  Is  but  the  unrolled  scroll  ot 
prophecy  •■  The  truth  of  these  words  will 
become  self-evident  as  I  unroll  for  you  tlie 
scroll  of  recent  history — a  history  of  Soviet 
maneuvering  which  foretells  a  new  kind  of 
Communist  warfare  upon  the  free  nations 
of  the  world.  It  Is  a  warfare  patently  de- 
signed to  be  bloodless,  without  hydrogen 
bombs  or  Intercontinental  missiles. 

The  troops  In  this  new  and  bloodless  war 
are  the  masses  of  enslaved  labor  in  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  The  strategy  for  victory  over 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  is  the  produc- 
tion of  an  avalanche  of  low-prloed  goods,  raw 
materials,  consumer  durables — aU  to  be 
studiously  dumped  on  selected  world  mar- 
kets 

The  victories  are  to  be  achieved  piece- 
meal— when  economic  dislocation  hits  the 
target  country,  bringing  large-scale  unem- 
ployment, hunger  and  misery — and  then  rev- 
olution Inspired  by  planted  Red  agents.  In 
each  Instance,  of  course.  Yankee  imperlaUam 
will  be  blamed,  and.  as  in  Cuba  today.  "Hat* 
America."  will  be  the  encouraged  battlecry. 

For  the  past  3  years,  a  nervous  FMeral 
Government  has  been  watching  Russia  *n^ 
China  test  out  this  new  strategy.  At  first,  tt 
was  thought  to  be  a  freak  oocxirrenoe  when 
It  was  used  against  three  eoonomleaUy  poor 
countries — Bolivia.  Indonesia,  and  ICaiaya. 
But  now,  with  the  scroll  of  history  unrolled, 
we  know  otherwise.  We  know  these  three 
countries  were  deliberately  selected  tat  this 


new  Kremlin  directed  offensive,  because  all 
three  have  one  thing  In  common:  Their 
economies  are  mainly  based  on  the  produc- 
tion of  tin. 

The  start  of  the  offensive  against  these 
three  countries  began  8  years  ago,  when  tin 
prices  on  the  world  markets  suddenly  fell 
almost  30  cents  a  pound,  "nils  was  a  calam- 
itous happening,  and  was  followed  in  Bolivia, 
Indonesia,  and  Malaya  by  wholesale  shut- 
downs of  mines  and  processing  mills,  throw- 
ing countless  thousands  of  workers  out  of 
Jobs.  In  the  demonstrations  and  liots  that 
followed,  as  would  be  expected,  Yankee  im- 
perialism was  blamed. 

What  had  actually  happened?  Why  this 
tremendous  price  break?  Russia,  heretofore 
an  inconsequential  producer  of  tin,  had  sud- 
denly dumped  approximately  25,000  long 
tons  of  tin  ingots  on  the  world  markets.  The 
C<xxununlst  agitators  and  cheerleaders  in 
Bolivia,  Indonesia,  and  Malaya,  said  nothing 
of  this. 

But  It  was  imperialist  America  and  blood- 
sucking Oreat  Britain  who  came  to  the  rescue 
of  those  Soviet  smitten  countries.  Between 
them.  It  coet  over  $50  million  to  fight  this 
Kremlin  aggression  by  stabilizing  tin  prices 
again.  There  were  no  "Thank  you.  America" 
or  "Thank  you,  Great  Britain"  rallies  in  Bo- 
livia, Indonesia,  or  Malaya  when  this  rescue 
operation  brought  the  unemployed  back  to 
their  jobs.  Capitalist  Imperialism  was  still 
the  fall  guy. 

But  to  get  back  at  America  for  this  rescue 
operation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  once 
again  test  this  new  economic  weapon,  Russia 
began  dumping  altmilmim  in  England  at 
about  10  potmds  sterling  (about  $28  in  U.S. 
money)  per  ton  under  the  price  being 
charged  by  United  States  and  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. England,  traditionally,  has  been  a 
large  volume  buyer  of  North  American  pro- 
duced aluminum,  and  this  sudden  Russian 
excvirslon  Into  that  market  brought  im- 
mediate unemployment  in  the  ranks  of  Ca- 
nadian and  U.S.  aluminum  workers  at  a 
time  when  unemplo3m3ent  was  already  a 
headache  in  this  country. 

How  was  Russia  able  to  dimip  aluminum 
In  Great  Britain,  of  all  countries?  Through 
a  weak  clause  in  the  British-Russian  trade 
agreement.  Canadian  pressure  quickly 
forced  Oreat  Britain  to  limit  Rtisslan  alu- 
minum sales  to  her  to  only  15,000  tons  per 
year.  However,  Canadian  and  U.S.  producers 
were  forced  to  cut  their  prices  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  2  cents  per  po\ind^-or,  roughly,  by 
$40  per  ton — to  meet  this  Russian  thrust. 

Then  Red  China,  at  the  Kremlin's  behest, 
got  Into  the  act.  India,  which  the  Com- 
munists had  hoped  to  subvert,  was  pulling 
itself  up  by  its  bootstraps  via  enormous 
American  aid.  Japan  was  flourishing  and 
about  to  agree  to  a  new  defense  alliance  with 
the  United  States.  A  Kremlin-directed 
wrecking  Job  was  needed. 

Japan  and  India  are  large  and  important 
producers  of  textiles.  This  industry  is  an 
Important  economic  mainstay  in  both  coun- 
tries. Traditionally,  both  these  countries 
have  had  the  sale  of  textiles  to  oriental  and 
eastern  markets  pretty  much  to  themselves. 
About  a  year  ago,  however,  Red  China,  Mke 
a  bolt  out  of  the  blue,  began  dumping  tex- 
tUes  on  oriental  and  eastern  markets  at 
prices  far  below  those  which  Japanese  and 
Indian  producers  could  charge  even  with 
their  own  cheap  labor  forces. 

Again,  it  was  the  United  States  who  came 
to  the  rescue  by  advising  countries  receiving 
our  foreign  aid  not  to  use  our  dollars  for 
purchases  from  Red  China.  In  revenge,  the 
Oommunlsts  directed  their  Japanese  cohorts 
to  riot  against  President  Elsenhower's  pro- 
posed visit,  using  the  upcoming  new  defense 
alliance  as  an  exciise. 

TDday,  Venezuela  and  the  oll-rlch  Middle 
■astern  states  are  the  new  Kremlin  targets — 
and  oil  is  the  commodity  by  which  the  Com- 


munist   imperialists    are    seeking    to    break 
their  economic  backs. 

When  Soviet  Deputy  Premier  Anastas  I. 
Mlkoyan  visited  Cuba  last  year,  he  arranged 
a  "sweetheart"  trade  agreement  with  Pldel 
Castro,  the  Kremlin's  South  American  beard- 
ed wonder.  In  a  swap  for  sugar,  Russia 
agreed  to  sell  Castro  all  the  secondhand  tools 
of  war  he  needed — and  all  the  oil  he  needed 
at  prices  substantially  below  world  prices. 

It  was  a  neat  deal,  wrapped  in  a  pretty 
bow  tie,  for,  with  guns,  tanks,  and  cannon, 
Castro  could  flex  his  military  might  as  a 
threat  against  his  Latin  neighbors,  and  with 
Russian  oil  he  could  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
Into  the  economy  of  Venezuela. 

Traditionally,  most  of  the  crude  oil  pro- 
cessed In  Cuba  has  come  from  Venezuela. 
For  the  Venezuelans,  this  amounted  to 
roughly  $100  million  worth  of  business  an- 
nually— no  small  change  for  so  small  a  coun- 
try— a  country  whose  economy  Is  mainly 
based  on  crude  oil  production.  But  the 
Kremlin  price  to  Cuba  Is  $1  per  barrel 
cheaper  than  the  Venezuelan  price — this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Russia  has  to  deliver  this 
crude  oil  close  to  4,000  miles  from  its  Baku 
oilfields,  whereas  Venezuela  is  practically 
around  the  corner  from  Cuba.  And  upon 
whom  are  the  Communists  In  Venezuela  try- 
ing to  pin  the  blame  for  tinemployment  In 
that  country — ^unemployment  mainly  due  to 
Cuba's  "sweetheart"  oil  deal  with  Russia? 
Yankee  Imperialists,  of  course. 

What  has  been  happening  to  Venezuela 
has  also  been  happening  to  the  Middle  East 
oil  countries.  Traditionally,  the  Arab  coun- 
tries sold  their  crude  and  refined  products 
to  Far  Eastern  and  Oriental  countries.  India 
was  one  of  their  biggest  markets,  buying 
more  than  $200  million  worth  of  their  prod- 
ucts each  year.  But  late  last  year,  Russia, 
the  friend  of  the  Arab,  made  a  "sweetheart" 
deal  with  India,  offering  her  oil  and  oil 
products  at  prices  substantially  below  those 
quoted  by  the  Arab  countries.  Now,  In  those 
oil-rich  Middle  East  countries,  unemploy- 
ment Is  growing  along  with  misery.  And  who 
is  being  blamed  for  this?  Good  old  Yankee 
Imperialism. 

The  time  for  questioning  how  It  is  possible 
for  Russia  and  Red  China  to  launch  this  new 
war  against  free  nations  is  long  past.  In- 
stead, we  must  recognize  them  as  economic 
juggernauts  that  can  whimsically  threaten 
the  welfare  of  workers  In  any  country  they 
choose. 

Of  course,  the  real  economic  target  on 
which  the  Kremlin  has  Its  aim  Is  the  United 
States.  Niklta  Khrushchev  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  in  a  speech  he  made  in  Moscow 
on  May  6, 1959. 

"The  main  bulwark  of  the  contemporary 
capitalist  world,"  Khrushchev  said,  "is  con- 
stituted by  the  United  States,  which  has  a 
more  highly  developed  production  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  In  order  to 
achieve  victory  In  the  competition  between 
the  two  systems  (capitalism  versus  commu- 
nism), we  must  catch  up  with  and  overtake 
those  barriers  to  competition  with  capital- 
ism— not  with  ballistic  missiles,  not  with 
atomic  or  hydrogen  bombs,  but  with  our 
organization  and  unity.  With  a  higher  level 
of  production." 

The  Soviet  boss  then  went  on  to  say.  "Hav- 
ing achieved  the  level  of  production  of  the 
most  highly  developed  state  (the  United 
States),  we  will  not  stop  at  that,  but  will 
advance  with  ever  greater  drive.  We  Com- 
munists say:  'Capitalism  will  fall  as  every- 
thing obsolete  falls  and  dies  away.'  " 

Well,  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  not  warned  us  of  our  ultimate  demise — 
if  we  do  not  take  his  warning  to  heart  and 
start  doing  some  hard  thinking  about  it. 

Today,  although  Russian  production,  by 
and  large,  is  still  not  sufficient  to  materially 
hurt  the  United  States,  It  can,  by  ruthless 
manipulation,   be   used    to   kill   off  friendly 
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countries  one  at  a  time.  Such  actions, 
through  accumulation,  could  hurt  us  draa- 
tlcally  by  Isolatlns  our  economy  and  by  cut- 
ting us  off  from  world  markets. 

Current  figures  on  Russian  production  are 
not  available.  But  In  1957.  the  latest  year 
lor  which  we  have  figures.  Russia  turned  out 
91  percent  as  much  Iron  ore  ae  we  did  domes- 
tically. 58  percent  aa  much  cement.  50  per- 
cent as  much  pig  Iron;  and  its  alununum 
output  that  year  was  about  22  percent  of 
the  world's  total.  Since  1957.  you  can  bet 
>'<ur  last  dollar,  tbose  flgiires  have  been  sub- 
stantially Increaaad. 

The  threat  of  Ruaaian  production  becomes 
more  real  when  you  are  aware  of  this  fact: 
We  Americana  produce  primarily  for  our  d  >- 
mestlc  meu-ket.  which  takes  95  percent  of  our 
end  products.  The  Russians  and  Chinese 
Reds,  however,  can  Ignore  their  domestic 
needs.  They  can  take  their  entire  produc- 
tion of  an  item  and  dump  it  on  world 
markeU  at  fantastically  low  prices  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  causing  econ  mic  dis- 
locations In  any  country  of  their  chooslne; 

How  soon  can  the  SovieU  challenge  the 
United  States  in  an  economic  war?  As  soon 
as  we  let  them.  As  soon  as  we  stop  thinking 
of  ways  and  means  of  expanding  our  econ- 
omy, of  getting  rid  of  the  economic  drag  of 
depressed  areas,  ot  rerltalialng  the  education 
of  our  youth,  of  helping  business  to  help 
Itself,  of  finding  means  by  which  to  convert 
our  vast  nattiral  reeoorces  Into  useful  every- 
day products.  Tills  Is  the  challenge  facing 
us — a  challenge  w  must  take  up.  If  we  and 
our  children  are  to  continue  living  as  free- 
men. 

If  we  think  and  act  In  such  terms,  then 
the  scroll  of  history  we  write  today,  and 
which  our  children  will  unroll  tomorrow,  will 
plainly  Indicate  our  prophecy  In  the  future 
of  America — of  a  greater  and  everlasting  land 
of  human  liberty  and  human  dignity 


Resoarcet  Program  for  the  Sixties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  aucANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVZS 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  19th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  held  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  last  week  was  an  address  by  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Fr.ank  E. 
Smith,  of  Mississippi.  He  has  a  firm 
grasp  of  our  natural  resources  program. 
and  I  wish  to  compliment  him  for  his 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  In  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  excerpts  from  his  address: 
Remarks  bt  Hon.  Vkattk  SMrrn 

Full  development  should  be  the  key  to 
natural  resource  development  in  the  sixties. 
Bvery  potential  benefit  In  water  projects 
should  be  fully  ntUiaed.  This  means  that 
evaluation  standards  for  mrultlple-purpose 
projects  should  be  progressive  Potential 
needs  must  be  ecHisidered  to  prevent  their 
having  to  be  met  in  the  future  at  a  coet 
far  out  of  proportion  to  prudent  Investment 
at  the  present  tliXM. 

Power  needs  like  that  for  domestic  water 
supply,  navigation,  and  recreation,  are  among 
those  that  must  be  eraluated  for  future  ben- 
eflu  as  well  as  for  present  day  considera- 
tions. Our  na'ional  goal  in  the  power  field 
should  be  abundant  electricity  at  minimum 


cost  to  the  ultimate  consumer  whether  he 
Ls  served  by  investor-owned,  locni.  public,  or 
cooperative  distribution  systems. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  ctM>()er- 
atlon  with  other  agencies,  mu.st  reafksert  its 
responsibility  to  provide  k)ng-range  plan- 
ning of  generation  azid  tran.smlsston  facili- 
ties to  meet  future  needs,  with  immediate 
attention  to  the  economic  necessity  of  inttr- 
reglonal  Pederai  traiLsmlssion  ties 

Regional  wholetiule  power  supply  systems 
should  be  made  responsible  f  r  meelinn  the 
expanding  wholesale  power  recjulromp:. ts  of 
all  retail  electric  systems  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  and  supplied  with  as  niucii  hydro- 
electric capacity  as  is  economlcaliy  feasible 
for  low-cost  peaking  power  and  reserve  ca- 
pacity 

I  believe  .ilso  that  cooperatives  will  be 
called  up<jn  lo  play  a  major  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  po*er  A*<:)mlc  power 
has  been  developed  a:>d  fir.ance<l  by  the  peo- 
ple th.'oug.h  the  Clnveniriient  of  the  United 
States,  and  Uie  benefits  of  ttus  research 
should  be  made  avuilable  to  liie  public  as  a 
whole 

I  believe  the  Congre«w  should  take  steps  to 
properly  define  cot>t  ali.x  aiion  forn^ulas  and 
other  requirements  for  water  projects  that 
have  been  so  much  abused  by  Huclj<et  Bu- 
reau   requirements   in    previcua    years 

Some  of  the  ideas  orlk^mally  projHjsed  in 
the  Kerr-Trimble  bills  are  the  ba^is  on  wfuch 
a  number  of  us  .i.-c  prf.seir. ly  working  on 
legislation  whicli  we  believe  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  adnrinlstration  Tlie  law  should 
spell  out  that  the  t>euetlls  of  all  pr  >Jects 
should  be  measured  in  relationship  to  tiie 
overall  national  economy  a.s  one  of  our  na- 
tional goal*  m  the  field  of  natural  resources 


Balgarian    Liberation    Day 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

or  NEW  Yoaic 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiESEN'T.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  mes- 
sage I  sent  to  the  Bulgarian  National 
Front  of  America  in  connection  with 
their  annual  banquet  and  ball  commem- 
orating Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  on 
March  3.    The  mes.sare  reads  as  follows: 

Februahy  27.  lyei 
Dr.  K-AI.IN  KoicHETr 

S'.'i-Tft  iry,  Bulgarinn  Sational  Front  of 
Am'Tica,  Grand  Central  station,  .Vfic 
Yo-fc,  .V  r 

Dkah  Dr.  KoxcHEvr.  Please  txteud  my 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  those  at- 
tending the  aiizuial  banquet  and  ball  of  your 
organization  in  commemoration  of  Bulgarian 
Liberation  Day. 

I  Join  with  all  of  you  In  hope  and  prayer 
on  this  hUt<jrlc  day.  which  began  as  a  day 
of  frei.'dom  for  your  people  In  Bulgaria,  and 
has  since  turned  into  a  niglitmare  of  op- 
pression   for    them. 

Since  1944  your  ancestral  homehmd  has 
been  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  commu- 
nism. The  people  of  Bulgaria  are  today  a 
sllenc«d  people,  unable  U>  speak  their  minds, 
and  unable  to  live  as  a  free  and  Independent 
nation.  Their  Indomitable  will  for  freedom, 
however,  has  not  been  crushed  and  will  never 
be  crushed  They  are  waiting  silently  and 
grimly,  yet  patiently  and  hopefully,  for  a 
better  tomorrow,  for  a  brighter  future. 

This  indomitable  will,  this  patience  and 
hope,  must   be  kept   alive  under  all  circum- 


stances To  lose  ci  urage  means  to  lose  all 
hope  for  the  future.  By  holding  aloft  the 
torch  of  freedom,  Bulg^tria  becomes  another 
great  symbol,  together  with  ail  other  captive 
and  oppressed  nations,  who  are  Joined  in  the 
struggle  ngMli-.st  mankinds  greatest  and 
most  ruthless  enemy. 

The  iintiiversftry  (  f  your  people's  liberation 
d.iv  occurs  ;it  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Is  embarking  on  a  new  era  and  under  a  new 
leadership  Let  us  hope  It  will  prove  to  be 
an  er:i  of  freedom  for  all  peace-loving  na- 
tions, Includliii?  the  enslaved  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe 

Sincerely  yuurs. 

Victor  L  Anftso. 
Mcrnbtr  of  Congress. 


Medical    and   Dental   Applications   of 
Atomic  Eoerfj 


EX'IENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or     PIWNSTIVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPT'.ESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  February  28,  1961 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Altoona  District 
Dontal  Society  held  at  the  Penn  Alto 
Hotol.  Altoona.  Pa  .  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 27.  1961  It  was  a  pleasure  to  deliver 
the  following  addre.ss  on  the  subject  of 
"Medical  and  I3ental  Applications  of 
Atomic  Enerpy  ■■ 

The  addres.s  fullow.s: 

Address  dy  REPRt--LNTATivc  James  E  Van 
ZA.Mirr.  MEMBEa  or  Congress.  20th  DismicT 
or  Pen.vsylvanta,  Ai.tooka   DiaiRrrr  Drw- 

TAL    .S'XirTY    AT    .\LToONA.    Pa  .    PKEaUAKT    27. 
iU61 

I  appreciate  this  op{X)rtunlty  to  speak  to 
you  on  .sonie  of  the  medical  ai-.d  dental  ap- 
plication* of  atomic  energy. 

As  a  member  of  tlie  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  since  it  first 
bejjan  its  o{^)er.'itions  in  1947.  I  have  had  a 
continuing  Interest  in   this  subject. 

As  you  k.iow — the  Joint  Committee  has 
important  responsibilities  in  promoting  the 
develoj)ment  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
uses  of  all  kinds — as  well  as  in  the  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy   to  military  purposes. 

In  the  17  years  since  nmn  first  constructed 
an  atoniic  reactor,  nuclear  tech^nolo^y  has 
surged  forward  at  a  pace  unparalleled  In 
the  history  of  mankind. 

It  h<is  been  said  that  generations  of  prog- 
reiis  liave  been  telescoped  Intt)  this  relatively 
siiort  period  of  lime. 

Tlie  tentative  hypotheses  of  only  a  few 
years  past  have  become  well-established 
principles  on  which  more  far-reaclilug  uuder- 
i.ikings  are  now  b.tsed 

Iii  n.y  Judgment,  no  greater  progress  has 
been  made  in  any  area  of  atomic  energy 
tiian  in   the  field  of  medical  applications. 

Certainly,  more  has  been  achieved  In  this 
iu-ea  than  in  any  other  peaceful  application. 

The  long-estahllshed  uaes  of  X-ray  fur 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes  have 
been  overtaken  and  Indeed  virtually  ecllpeed 
In  some  caaee  by  the  rapidly  Increaalng  uaes 
of  radioisotopes  and  otlier  sources  of 
radiation. 

Menibers  of  the  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fessions are  becoming  more  conaclous  of  the 
progreaa  t>elng  made  in  the  medical  usee  at 
atomic  energy. 

The  profeaalonal  literature  today  abound* 
with  Information  on  Important  dlacoverlea 
and  developments. 


But.  by  and  large,  I  believe  the  many 
specific  achievements  in  thia  area  have  not 
been  sufficiently  publicised  ao  aa  to  create 
n  public  awareness  of  thia  progress. 

Medical  and  dental  applicatiiws  a*  well 
as  other  peaceful  uses  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  spectacular  achievements  In 
the  military  uses.  Including  weapons  devel- 
opment, remote  power  reactors  for  military 
uses,  and  nuclear  subniarines  and  stirfaoe 
ships,  as  well  as  research  related  to  possible 
applications  to  space  exploration. 

I  may  say  also  that  full  appreciation  of 
the  great  strides  being  made  in  the  medical 
uses  of  atomic  energy  has  been  clouded  at 
times  by  a  preoccupation  with  possible  com- 
mercial uses,  Including  the  development  of 
electrlc-power-generatlng  reactors,  and  wltb 
possible  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives, 
an  undertaking  appropriately  dubbed  "proj- 
ect plowshare." 

In  promoting  the  beneficial  uses  of  nuclear 
reactor  byproducts  we  have  In  many  cases 
had  to  contend  with  public  hostilities  en- 
gendered by  a  fear  of  radioactivity. 

The  thousands  of  radiation  victims  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  have  created  a 
spector  which  we  have  not  yet  fully  over- 
come in  terms  of  public  acceptance. 

It  Is  difficult  to  allay  these  fears  even 
though  the  same  byproducts  of  nuclear  re- 
actions that  meant  suffering  and  lingering 
death  In  the  wake  of  those  historic  first 
atomic  weapons  now  hold  forth  such  great 
promise  for  tlie  future  well-being  of  all 
mankind. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  public  concern 
over  the  hazaids  of  radiation  is  not  well 
founded. 

You  and  I  know  very  well  that  ezpostire  to 
even  low  doses  of  radiation  can  cause  harm- 
ful  biological  effects. 

Without  going  into  the  precise  dose-efteet 
relationships — which  have  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion  within  the  scien- 
tific community — we  can  aay  that  all 
exposures  to  radiation  carry  at  least  a  risk 
of  harmful   biological  effects. 

This  is  a  base  characteristic  of  radiation. 

The  ability  to  cause  changes  in  body  tissues 
and  biologic  nystems  is  a  characteristic 
which  makes  raidlatlon  a  valuable  tool  of 
medicine. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  within  a  year 
after  Roentgen  discovered  X-rays  in  1896, 
injurious  effectti  of  exposure  were  detected 
among   the   workers  in   the  field. 

Early  symptoms  included  inflammation  of 
the  eyes — loss  of  hair — and  similar  effects. 

Later  more  severe  symptoms  were  noted 
and  there  was  an  Increase  in  Incidents  of 
malignancy. 

Just  as  normal  tissue  is  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  mdlatlon — we  can  also  ttirn 
radiation  toward  the  destruction  of  abnor- 
mal tissue — Including  malignant  growths. 

The  more  we  have  learned  about  radia- 
tion, the  more  uses  we  have  found  In  the 
medical  field. 

I  shall  not  recite  to  you  at  this  time  a  long 
list  of  radiation  and  radioisotope  uses — many 
of  which  are  already  familiar  to  your  profes- 
sion— but  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  more  important  recent 
developments  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
particularly  In  dentistry. 

I  think  It  Is  especially  important  to  note 
the  tremendous  flexibility  with  which  radia- 
tion can  be  uanl  in  medical  iqiplieatlons. 

The  principal  uses  of  radioisotopes  and 
other  forms  of  radiation  in  medicine  today 
are  for  diagnostic  purposes — although  sub- 
stantial and  Increasing  therapeutic  uses  are 
being  developed. 

The  basic  advantage  of  using  radloteotopes 
derives  from  thci  fact  that  tagged  oompounds 
may  be  used  to  follow  the  life  prooeases  of  tbe 
body. 

This  enables  us  to  observe  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tendencies  of  certain  elements  to 


concentrate  in  certain  organs  and  In  ab- 
normal aggregations  of  cells — such  as  tumors. 

Naturally,  in  using  radloi6otOf)es  for  diag- 
nostic ptirposes,  due  care  mxist  be  exercised 
to  avoid  unnecessary  Irradiation  of  healthy 
body  tissues. 

This  may  account  for  the  larg>  percentage 
of  cases  in  which  Iodine  131  Is  uiied  and  may 
also  explain  why  thyroid  disorders  thus  far 
have  been  more  subject  to  radioisotope  diag- 
nosis than  any  other. 

Like  other  forms  of  Iodine,  the  Isotope 
iodine  131  tends  to  concentrate  in  the 
thyroid. 

The  beta  radiation  of  this  Isotope  pene- 
trates only  a  small  fraction  of  an  Inch  into 
the  tissue,  and  it  has  a  relatively  short  half- 
life — that  is  it  decays  very  rapidly. 

By  the  time  It  leaves  the  thjToid  It  Is 
largely  Inert  and  thus  has  little  effect  on 
other  body  tissues. 

The  wide  variety  of  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic uses  to  which  radioisotopes  can  be 
applied  has  been  underscored  in  recent  years 
by  the  development  of  tracer  techniques 
within  the  body  which  permit  us  to  carry 
out  highly  advanced  blood-volume  studies, 
water-content  analyses,  and  sttidles  of  the 
vascular  blood  flow. 

These  developments  will  go  far  In  helping 
us  to  get  at  the  causes  of  many  basic  ills 
affecting  man. 

As  a  layman,  I  am  extremely  fascinated 
by  these  remarkable  achievements  in  the 
medical  xises  of  radioisotopes. 

Over  the  years  I  have  supported  and  en- 
couraged the  Isotope  development  program 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  but  I 
must  confess  that  In  the  early  days  of  the 
program  I  may  have  been  Influenced  more 
by  blind  faith  than  by  understanding. 

Aside  from  the  extremely  verEatlle  radio- 
isotope being  applied  to  medical  purposes 
today,  there  Is  a  rapidly  expanding  use  of 
special  devices  employing  radiation. 

Included  among  these  devices  are  reactors 
and  accelerators,  which  produce  radiation,  as 
well  as  various  types  of  equipment  used  In 
conjunction  with  radiation  sounds. 

While  radioisotopes  are  used  largely  for 
diagnostic  purposes,  these  special  devices  are 
used  primarily  In  the  treatment  of  ailments, 
most  of  which  Involve  abnormal  tissue  de- 
velopment. 

The  first  reactor  built  especially  for  med- 
ical purposes  Is  located  at  the  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory. 

That  facility,  built  within  the  past  2  years, 
has  been  used  extensively  In  the  treatment 
of  brain  tumors  and  other  abnormal  tissues. 

Accelerators  provide  a  flexible  source  of 
radiation  for  tumor  treatment. 

Because  of  the  Intense,  narrow  beams  and 
the  deep  penetration  possible,  accelerators 
can  do  many  things  that  reactors  and  other 
radiation  devices  cannot  do. 

These  beams  can  be  aimed  precisely  at 
localised  tumors  and  thus  avoid  damaging 
healthy  tissues. 

In  some  cases,  accelerators  are  equipped 
with  a  scanner  which  permits  the  narrow 
beam  to  cover  a  specified  tissue  area  in 
much  the  same  way  that  a  televL-slon  picture 
Is  formed. 

The  tise  of  radiation  In  the  practice  of 
dentistry,  of  course.  Is  not  nevr,  although 
some  of  the  applications  available  today 
bear  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pre- 
atomic  age. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  first 
dental  X-ray  was  made  some  65  years  ago. 

I  tinderstand  those  early  X-ray  pictures 
required  an  exposure  of  about  25  minutes 
each. 

In  the  years  since  that  time  the  X-ray 
machine  has  come  to  be  the  backbone  of 
dental  practice. 

It  has  also  played  an  important  role  in 
otlier  areas  at  medical  practice  and  has  set 
the  pattern  for  a  great  many  ustss  of  radio- 
Isotopes  and  atomic  radiation  devices. 


In  recent  years  radiation  has  been  used  in- 
creasingly in  the  treatment  of  oral  cancer 
aa  well  as  in  research  on  the  prevention  and 
control  of  dental  cavities  and  In  studies  of 
calcification  of  teeth  and  the  effects  of 
dental  medicaments. 

About  10  years  ago  the  American  Dental 
Association  established  a  subcommittee  on 
atomic  energy  to  study  some  of  the  possible 
uses  of  radioisotopes  in  dental  research. 

Since  that  time  considerable  study  has 
been  devoted  to  this  subject  by  researchers 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  at 
other  institutions.  -^ 

Recent  investigations  carried  out  by  the 
National  Institute  used  sulfur  35  In  the 
study  of  cartilage  fomuitlon  and  cleft 
palate  studies. 

Various  radioisotopes  have  been  used  in 
testing  the  leakage  of  dental  fillings,  and 
neutron  activation  techniques  have  been 
used  to  measure  tooth  solubility  in  various 
solutions. 

Studies  such  as  these  are  constantly  point- 
ing the  way  toward  more  useful  applications 
of  the  versatile  radioisotope  to  the  practice 
of  dentistry. 

I  venture  to  say  that  before  too  many 
years  have  passed  the  dentists  of  America 
will  be  using  atomic  radiation  sources  on  a 
routine  basis  In  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  soon 
be  examining  some  of  the  more  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
medicine  and  dentistry. 

Within  a  few  weeks  we  plan  to  conduct  a 
series  of  hearings  entitled  "Applications  of 
Radioisotopes  and  Radiation  In  the  Life  of 
Sciences." 

At  these  hearings  we  will  receive  detailed 
testimony  from  some  of  the  outstanding 
medical  researchers  in  the  country. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  the  contrast 
between  the  material  presented  at  these 
hearings  and  that  presented  5  years  ago 
when  we  conducted  a  similar  program  of 
hearings. 

The  Information  we  have  developed  In 
preparation  for  these  hearings  suggests  that 
tremendous  progress  has  been  made. 

And  when  our  forthcoming  hearings  are 
concluded,  I  believe  it  will  be  apparent 
that,  despite  the  enormous  breakthroughs 
achieved  to  date,  we  are  merely  on  the 
threshold  of  this  Important  frontier. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  the  mar- 
shaling of  our  atomic  energy  resoiu-ces  to 
attack  the  wide  range  of  hvunan  ailments 
that  have  so  long  afflicted  mankind — cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  some  of  the  various  perni- 
cious chronic  ailments — will  prove  more  re- 
warding than  any  other  application  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  versatility  of  the  atom  lends  Itself  to 
the  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
researcher. 

It  remains  now  for  our  talented  scientists 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
presented  by  atomic  energy. 


Congressman  Gilboi's  Annnal  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1961 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
I  shall  prepare  and  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  annual  report  to 
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my  constituents.  The  report  will  cover 
legislative  work  done  by  the  Congress, 
and  my  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  people 
I  represent. 


A  Tribate  to  S.  Hobart  Lockett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREijENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  28.  1961 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  and  age  when  fuller  appreciation 
of  our  American  heritage  has  become 
an  essential  element  in  our  program  for 
survival  and  the  preservation  of  a  free 
world.  I  believe  it  appropriate  that  we 
take  a  moment  to  note  and  mourn  the 
pa.>sing  of  a  man  dedicated  to  historical 
research  and  the  promulgation  of  a  finer 
and  broader  recognition  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  traditions. 

I  refer  to  S.  Hobart  Lockett,  of  Pack- 
auack  Lake,  Wayne,  N.J.,  whose  untimely 
death  deprived  one  of  our  most  his- 
torical north  Jersey  communities  of  a 
public  official  whose  civic  accomplish- 
ments are  without  peer  in  his  area. 

Mr.  Lockett,  among  other  civic  duties, 
.served  as  chairman  of  the  Wayne  Town- 
.ship  Historical  Commission,  one  of  the 
few  official  municipal  board.>  of  lUs  type, 
from  its  formation  in  1947  until  his 
death  on  December  14.  1960.  This  hi.s- 
torical  commission  grew  out  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Wayne  Township 
as  a  separate  corporate  entity  in  1947. 
During  that  year.  ^J^.  Lockett.  aided  by 
other  citizens  also  determined  to  empha- 
size Wayne's  historic  significance,  un- 
earthed documents,  artifacts,  and  sites 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  lost  in 
antiquity.  His  zealous  leadership  in  re- 
search and  preservation  inspired  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  to  cooperat-e 
in  a  program  that  has  been  unique  in  its 
effect. 

He  loved  Wayne  and  Waynes  glorious 
past.  He  revered  the  part  it  played  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  when  in  1780  it 
was  the  headquarters  of  Cren.  George 
Washington  and  General  Lafayette. 

Wayne  Township  was  settled  in  1696 
by  Capt  Arent  Schuyler.  His  direct  de- 
•scendants.  the  Schuyler-Colfa.x  family. 
hve  there  still  in  the  home  he  built.  Iri 
this  house  was  born  Schuyler  Colfax. 
Vice  President  under  Gen.  U  S  Grant,  a 
fact  not  noted  in  works  of  historv.  who 
credit  him  to  New  York  City  E.stablish- 
ment  of  the  fact  that  Schuyler  Colfax 
belongs  to  Wayne  was  one  of  Mr  Lock- 
ett's  many  research  accompli.^hments. 

Yet  Hobart  Lockett  did  not  live  in  the 
past  He  played  an  equally  prominent 
role  in  the  dynamic  present.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  both  the 
board  of  zoning  adjustment  and  tiie 
planning  boards  which  prepared  Wayne 
for  Its  rapid  growth  from  a  farming 
community  into  the  modern  town  it  is 
today — a  town  whose  rural  charm  has 
been  enhanced,  not  impaired,  by  thou- 


sands of  new  residences  and  over  $J0 
million  in  new  industry.  Mr  Lockett 
also  organized  and  expanded  and  di- 
rected a  civil  defense  organization  which 
is  the  pride  of  the  town,  and  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  his  church  and  in  youth 
activit,,es. 

Of  S.  Hobart  Lockett  it  tan  truly  be 
said: 

The  Inspiration  he  gave  others  t.<)  appre- 
cmte  the  past,  nuinajje  well  ihe  present,  and 
plan  for  the  future  Is  seed  s<jwn  on  fertile 
.soil  that  will  pr'.<liicp  .'•rii.'-f  cropt  ui  better 
.Americans 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gerald    R.    Smith:    Good 
Samaritans  From  Indiana 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARK.^ 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

OF    H.^WMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF<ESENT.\TI\'E.S 
Tucsdaij.  February  28.  1961 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Frb- 
ruary  1:2.  1961,  m  Wa-hington.  D.C  .  Mi.ss 
Carol  Ogata,  of  Hawaii,  was  named  the 
national  winner  of  thf>  14th  annual  Voict^ 
of  Democracy  contest  This  is  a  great 
honor  to  Carol  and.  of  course.  Hawaii  i.s 
very  pioud  of  her  achievement 

Behind  Carol's  .succe.ss.  however.  :.s  the 
story  of  a  couple  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana whose  timely  intervention  on  be- 
half of  Carol  as.sure<^i  her  presence  in 
Washington  to  receive  the  award  and 
recognition  she  justly  de.served. 

This  IS  a  story  of  genuine  kindnes.s — 
a  trait  too  often  neglected  in  this  bu.sy 
world  of  ours  and  .seldom  brought  to 
public  attention.  I  wisii  to  show  my 
per.sonal  appreciation  for  this  couple's 
act  of  selflessness  by  .sharing  it  with 
my  colleagues  throut^h  the  methum  u( 
the  Congressional  Record 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Gerald  R.  Smith  come 
from  Wabash.  Ind  Tliey  had  gone  to 
vLsit  their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Lt 
and  Mrs.  Richard  L  Tliomp.son  who  live 
at  Aiea  on  the  i.sland  of  Oahu.  Mr. 
Smith  returned  to  Los  Angeles  for  a 
business  conference  .several  days  before 
Carol  Ogata  departed  for  the  Nation's 
capital  to  participate  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest  as  Hawaii's  repre- 
.sentative.  Mrs  Smith  remained  behind 
for  an  extended  vi.sit,  returnim,'  to  the 
mainland  on  the  same  flight  ai>  Carol — 
as  seat  partners,  in  fact  Upon  arrival 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  airlines  strike 
caught  Carol  in  its  midst  and  she  found 
her  American  Airlines  flight  grounded. 
The  young  girl  had  no  idea  what  to 
do.  Mr  and  Mrs.  Smith  took  charge 
of  the  problem,  and  spent  .some  2'^ 
liours  calling  and  trying  to  arrange  a 
.seat  for  Carol  on  another  flight.  They 
had  no  success,  so  they  did  the  next 
best  thing,  and  arranged  for  Carol  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  home  of  their 
friends  The  next  day.  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Smith  came  up  with  the  .solution  to 
Carol's  problem  Mrs.  Smith  gave  her 
seat  on  the  United  Airlines  flight  to 
Chicago  to  Carol:  thus  leaving  her.self 
in  Los  Angeles  without  a  ticket,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  long  delay  in  getting  one 


Mr  Smith  look  over  from  there,  and  once 
111  Chicago,  again  u.sed  his  time  and 
wonderfully  big  heart  to  get  Carol  on 
to  Wa.shmgton.  He  was  successful  in 
helping  lier  to  reach  her  destination  m 
time  for  the  contest. 

The  Smith's  are  a  couple  who  derive 
great  plea.sure  and  .self -.satisfaction  from 
helping  others.  In  their  hometown  of 
Wabash.  Ind  .  they  work  with  various 
vmith  oru'anizations,  including  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  as  well  as  many 
welfare  organizations  They  are  both 
very  active  m  tiieir  church,  and  devote 
mueh  time  to  its  activities  To  give  you 
anotiiei  example  of  tiie  kindness  of  these 
people  Fach  year  at  Christmas.  Mr. 
Smith  puts  on  his  own  quite  authentic 
Santa  Claus  outfit — complete  with 
himb.swool  beard  that  does  not  come  off 
when  pulled  Then  he  and  Mrs.  Smith 
go  around  to  various  homes  of  friends 
and  neiKhbors  to  visit  tiie  children  and 
deliver  cookies  and  candy  He  dresses 
the  part  so  well  that  many  of  the  parents 
do  not  even  know  who  he  is 

This  past  summer,  they  found  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  .stranded  near  their  farm. 
They  immediately  began  work  helping 
the  boys  and  their  leaden:  set  up  a  camp 
iM  their  garage  and  yard  for  the  night, 
and  then  prepared  a  meal  for  the  boys. 
The  Scouts  stayed  the  night  and  then 
continued  on  their  cro.ss -country  hike. 
All  of  the  things  they  do  quietly,  asking 
nothing  in  return 

Their  way  of  living  exemplifies  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  the  American  way 
of  life  They  are  living  proof  of  the 
people-to-people  program  within  our 
own  countr>-  Hawaii  has  a  wonderful 
daughter  to  be  proud  of  in  Carol  Ogata. 
Wabash,  Ind  .  and  our  country,  has  a 
Smith  family  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

Thank  you.  Mr  and  Mrs  Gerald  R. 
Smith,  of  Wabash,  Ind  —and  aloha. 


Water   Problems   in   the   Eastern    United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF     fTAH 

IN   THl  .SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED   STATES 
Tuesdau.  Ffbtunry  28.  1961 

Mr  .MOSS  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources,  which  on  January  30  filed  Its 
final  report  with  the  Senate,  made  many 
contnbution.s  to  our  national  thinking 
on  the  subject  of  water.  One  of  the 
nio.st  significant  may  well  have  been  the 
attention  the  reiwrt  drew  to  the  fact 
that  clean  and  abundant  water  is  now 
a  matt^'r  of  critical  concern  to  the  East, 
as  well  as  to  the  West. 

On  February  9,  1961,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I  enlarged  on  this 
pomt  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  It  .seems  to  me  that  his  speech, 
which    was    well    received,    deserves    a 


larger  audience.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

W\TER    Problems    in    the    Eastern    UNmrn 
States 

(Remarks  by  Hon.  Philip  A.  Haxt  at  the  win- 
ter meeting  of  the  Interstate  CommlSflon 
on  the  Potomac  River  Basin) 
Whoever  chose  the  topic  of  my  remarks 
toT  tonight,  "Water  Problems  In  the  Eastern 
United  States.'  hit  upon  the  only  aspect  of 
this  vast  subject  on  which  I  could  have 
even  the  remoteat  claim  to  authority.  I  am 
not  a  specialist  In  evapotransplratlon.  In 
hydrometeorolcigic  forecasting,  or  In  dU- 
posxil  of  radioactive  wastes.  However,  I  was 
one  of  two  mf  mbers  from  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Reaources,  and  thus  my 
specialization  was  clearly  indicated:  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States. 

At  first  even  this  concept  of  my  assign- 
ment did  not  impress  my  constituents  back 
in  Michigan.  We  in  Michigan  boast  on  our 
auto  license  plates,  as  you  may  know,  that 
we  are  the  "Water  Wonderland,"  and  we 
have  Indeed  been  singularly  blessed  by  na- 
ture In  this  respect.  But  as  the  2  years 
of  the  existence  of  our  committee  have  gone 
by.  and  as  we  have  traveled  around  the 
country  huldlr.g  public  hearings  In  24  States 
North,  East,  South,  and  West,  we  have  all 
learned  what  should  have  been  obvious  from 
the  start :  that  there  is  no  section  of  the 
United  States  that  does  not  have  Its  water 
problem,  that  the  demands  are  going  to 
double  by  198C  and  triple  by  aOOO,  and  that 
It  behooves  all  of  us — local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments,  and  nongovernmental 
bodies — to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  water 
resource  management. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  the  report  of  otir 
committee  which  was  filed  with  the  Senate 
last  weeK.  Together  with  three  of  my  col- 
leagues—Senators Enolx,  Moss,  and  Mc- 
Gee  - 1  filed  8i.pplementary  views.  We  filed 
these  supplementary  views  not  In  dissent 
but  rather  to  stress  more  sharply  certain 
aspects  of  the  water  problem  which  we  re- 
garded as  fundamental. 

In  our  views  we  had  this  to  say  about  the 
stake  of  the  East  In  this  matter:  "There 
long  has  been  recognition  of  the  special  re- 
quirements and  special  prolDlema  of  the 
Western  Statef.  arising  out  of  their  critical 
dependence  on  extremely  limited  water  sup- 
plies. Now,  ill  addition,  there  is  growing 
recognition  of  the  special  water  resource 
problems  of  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern 
States.  The  s])ecial  problems  of  the  humid 
regions  are  a  compound  of  several  factors: 
Supply -requirement  problems  stemming 
from  the  enormous  growth  of  municipal  and 
Industrial  uses;  extreme  pollution  loads; 
concentrated  recreation  pressures;  and  the 
dtfllculty  in  providing  essential  storage  reser- 
voirs at  sites  that  are  Increasingly  pre- 
empted by  intensive  residential  and  indus- 
trial developments." 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  pull  out  for  dis- 
cussion two  principal  areas  which  are  men- 
tioned here — pollution  and  recreation. 

We  found  that  pollution  resulting  from 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes  is  the  most 
serious  water  problem  confronting  the  coun- 
try. According  to  projections  made  for  the 
committee,  about  60  percent  of  the  Increase 
in  total  reservoir  storage  required  by  1980 
l<i  needed  for  waste  water  dilution.  It  ap- 
pears that  under  the  same  projected  "mini- 
mum cost"  plan  for  1980,  over  80  percent  of 
the  total  Investment  contemplated  will  be 
required  to  mp.lntaln  water  quality. 

In  the  Washington  area,  as  you  well  know. 
water  quality  Is  impaired  not  only  by  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  waste  but  by  slltatlon, 
which  is  quickened  by  our  rapid  urbaniza- 


tion: Trees  go  down  to  the  ground  for  hous- 
ing develop>ments,  highways  cut  through  acre 
after  acre  of  open  land,  and  flood  plain  oc- 
cupancy further  aggravates  the  problem. 
All  this  is  accelerating  even  more  rapidly  in 
the  East,  where  land  Is  scarce,  than  In  the 
West.  This  points  to  the  urgent  need  for 
expanding  our  watershed  protection  pro- 
grams here. 

Pollution  is  also  the  key  to  our  outdoor 
recreation  problem.  Outdoor  recreation  has 
become  one  of  the  most  Important  uses  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  A  major  reason  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  Is  to  provide  suitable  water 
areas  for  this  purpose.  It  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  public  demand  for 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  accessible 
to  ovu"  urban  population  Is  going  to  be  bo 
great  In  the  foreseeable  future  that  we  will 
be  obliged  to  place  a  higher  value  on  this  use 
of  our  land  and  water;  In  other  words,  some 
so-called  "economically  Justifiable"  water 
developments  may  actually  have  to  take 
second  place  to  an  Intangible  benefit  result- 
ing from  recreation. 

Let  me  expand  on  this  Just  a  little.  A 
newcomer  to  the  water  field  is  soon  con- 
fronted with  the  app.-irently  Immutable  and 
sacred  cost-beneflt  ratio  which  is  used  to 
evaluate  water  development  projects.  Now 
I  agree  that  we  need  to  study  carefully  be- 
fore we  spend  money  for  water  projects,  and 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  that  we  receive 
the  fullest  possible  return  for  our  public 
moneys — especially  since  there  are  many 
more  demands  than  there  are  funds  to  carry 
them  out.  We  need  to  assess  the  worth  of 
each  and  every  one  and  make  a  Judgment. 

What  I  suggest,  however,  Is  that  there  are 
some  values  that  you  and  I  prize  second  to 
none  that  are  very  difficult  to  measure  in 
dollars.  For  example:  In  a  study  which  was 
conducted  last  siunmer,  during  which  family 
camping  groups  in  one  of  our  midwest  na- 
tional forests  were  Interviewed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  campers  were  predomi- 
nantly young  couples  in  their  twenties  and 
thirties,  with  children.  It  further  developed 
that  over  75  percent  of  them  were  there  be- 
cause there  was  a  family  problem  which  they 
hoped  to  wash  away  through  this  outdoor 
experience. 

Do  we  measure  this  sort  of  contribu- 
tion to  our  society  in  the  thousands  of 
dollars  or  in  the  millions?  How  do  you 
put  a  price  on  it? 

And  what  about  the  demand  for  outdoor 
recreation,  which  in  other  marketplaces  Is 
supposed  to  determine  the  price?  Early  last 
Labor  Day  weekend  the  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions were  announcing  that  all  State  and 
Federal  camping  grounds  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity and  no  one  should  start  out  who  was 
planning  to  use  such  facilities.  Over  and 
again  we  have  Instances  of  camping  areas 
designed  to  accommodate  50  families  trying 
to  acconunodate  200. 

In  short,  wholly  new  approaches  must  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  new  conditions  of  our 
increasingly  urbanized  and  industrialized 
Nation.  Water  resource  program  deficiencies 
are  attributable,  in  part,  to  obsolete  concepts 
that  are  ill  suited  to  guide  present-day 
programs.  This  unsultablllty  is  strikingly 
evident  in  the  mathematical  benefit-cost 
formulas  which  discount  the  human  value 
of  the  non-revenue-producing  aspects  of 
water  resources,  aspects  such  as  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

What  are  some  of  the  solutions  that  sug- 
gest themselves,  to  coi}e  with  the  pollution 
problem?  First  of  all,  as  I  see  it,  we  need  to 
double  or  triple  the  present  Federal  water 
pollution  program  being  carried  out  under 
Public  Law  660.  In  Michigan  in  the  past  2 
years,  we  have  had  four  times  as  many  com- 
munities eligible  for  participation  in  this 
program,  and  desiring  to  be  included,  as  we 
have  had  Federal  funds.  Bui  the  Public 
Law  660  program,  fine  as  It  is,  does  not  solve 


the  Industrial  pollution  problem  which  la 
key  to  the  cleansing  of  ovu"  rivers  and 
streams. 

We  are  going  to  need  a  crash  program  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  dilution  demands  of 
industrial  sewage.  We  will  need  stepped  up 
research;  and  we  will  need  the  cooperation 
of  Industry  Itself.  Either  Industry  must  re- 
frain from  degrading  water  quality  beyond 
tolerable  limits,  or  in  due  course  public 
opinion  can  be  expected  to  demand  that 
they  be  required  to  do  so. 

Given  present  technology,  Increased  quan- 
tities of  water  will  stiU  be  needed  for  dilu- 
tion of  waste  during  low  river  stages,  through 
construction  of  reservoirs  to  store  the  flows 
and  by  other  flow  regulation  works.  The 
usual  comment  following  this  statement  is 
that  "particularly  in  the  East,  major  con- 
flicts between  the  use  of  land  for  reservoir 
storage  and  other  land  uses  can  be  antici- 
pated," That  statement  hardly  needs  to  be 
made  in  this  company. 

What  all  of  this  suggests  to  me  is:  we  in 
the  East  have  to  start  incorporating  water 
resource  development  into  our  economic 
thinking  and  Into  our  political  thinking.  We 
have  to  think  in  terms  of  water  development 
in  the  East  as  a  life  and  death  matter,  as  It 
has  so  long  been  regarded  In  the  West.  Our 
reclamation  program  is  pollution  control,  for 
If  our  pollution  and  recreation  problems  are 
solved,  the  municipal  and  industrial  needs 
will  be  met.  The  battle  cry  should  be:  "Let 
us  reclaim  the  rivers  of  the  East  as  we  are 
reclaiming  the  lands  of  the  West." 

To  those  of  you  from  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania,  who  are  especially 
plagued  with  labor  svu-plus  areas — as  we  are 
In  Michlg£in — I  underline  that  water  resource 
development  is  a  key  to  economic  develop- 
ment. We  need  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  the 
opportunities  presented  by  the  small  water- 
shed program  (Public  Law  566),  the  Capper- 
Cramton  Act  and  even  the  highway  program. 
In  some  areas  of  the  country  imaginative 
planning  for  highway  construction  Is  under- 
way to  permit  roadbeds  to  be  used  to  assist 
in  damming  water  for  recreation  and  flood 
control  purposes.  All  of  these  activities 
provide  emplo3rment  in  the  execution,  and 
upyon  completion  help  attract  both  people 
and  industry  to  the  area;  they  enrich  the 
region. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  New  Frontier,  when  for 
a  moment  in  our  history  we  are  again  being 
encouraged  to  dream,  I  make  bold  to  say 
out  loud;  "How  would  It  be  If  our  Senate 
Interior  Committee  had  a  member  on  it  from 
the  East?"  And  is  it  not  time  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  oiu*  Federal  Government  to 
have  a  mechanism  whereby  all  resource  de- 
velopment, whether  East  or  West,  is  looked 
at  in  a  single  package?  Not  even  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Frontier  emboldens  me  to  breathe 
out  loud  the  possibility  of  a  single  resource 
development  agency — this  seems  to  be  be- 
yond the  temerity  of  anyone. 

But  I  believe  flrmly  that  in  order  to  get 
action  we  are  going  to  require  executive  lead- 
ership and  that  this  in  turn  is  going  to  re- 
quire governmental  machinery  which  at  least 
permits  coordinated  study,  appraisal  and 
planning.  When  the  American  people  make 
up  their  minds  that  they  want  something, 
they  are  a  very  potent  force  and  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  the  American  people  are  ahead  of 
us  on  this  one. 

In  exploring  as  I  have  been  doing  the 
Federal  responsibility  in  these  matters,  I  do 
not  intend  in  any  way  to  slight  over  or  un- 
derevaluate  local.  State,  regional,  and  non- 
governmental obligations.  As  I  said  at  the 
outset,  it  is  going  to  take  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  us,  working  cooperatively.  Estimates 
made  for  our  committee  Indicate  that  ap- 
proximately $220  billion  will  need  to  be  in- 
vested between  now  and  the  year  1980 
through  all  government  levels  and  through 
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private  Instrumentalities,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources 

There  Is  more  than  enough  for  all  of  vis 
to  do.  We  will  need  to  gear  up  all  existing 
InBtrumentallties  for  action  and  perhaps  de- 
vise additional  ones.  For  example,  wovild  it 
be  useful  to  have  an  agency  to  assist  the 
States  and  cities  to  develop  their  recreation 
potential*?  Or  an  agency  to  administer  a 
revolving  fund  to  be  available  to  the  states 
for  water  development  purposes:"  Or  should 
progrsuns  of  existing  agencies,  such  as  the 
Community  Facilities  Adm.nlstr.itM:i  be  ex- 
panded? 

Our  water  problems  In  the  E^st  are  com- 
plex because  we  are  highly  urbanized  and 
highly  Industrialized:  they  arc  expen.slve  be- 
cause we  are  thickly  settled,  and  they  are 
Interstate  which  complicates  decisim  m. ik- 
ing. 

The  water  Is  there,  many  of  the  te-hniqvies 
are  at  hand  and  additional  ones  will  un- 
doubtedly be  developed.  What  is  required 
now  Is  Improved  water  management  This 
Is  a  political  challenge — a  matter  of  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  to  which  we  must  all 
lend  our  clearest  thinking  and  niofct  ir.  isue 
action. 


Enlogy  to  Dr.  Arthar  H.  Ruggles 


EXTENSION  OP  RRM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    EHODE    ISLA.VO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28.  1961 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  2,  Rhode  Island  lost  one  of  its 
most  beloved  citizens  with  the  death  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Hiler  Ruggles  in  hi.s  80th 
year.  His  passing  was  a  profound  less 
to  the  profession  of  psychiatry,  and  a 
personal  bereavement  to  hu  many  col- 
leagues, students,  friends,  and  patients. 
To  us  in  Rhode  Island  his  death  brought 
a  sharper  sting  of  sadness  for  he  had 
become  almost  a  legendary  figure  after 
40  years  as  superintendent  of  Butler  Hos- 
pital. Although  he  was  a  native  of  New- 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  had  been  his 
home  for  the  past  55  years. 

In  the  sunset  of  life.  Dr  Ruyt-les  could 
look  back  over  a  career  of  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  healing  sciences  of 
medicine  and  psychiatry.  Wherever 
there  is  knowledge  of  mental  health  re- 
.search,  training,  and  high-level  treat- 
ment, the  achievements  of  this  beloved 
physician  are  known  and  will  be  re- 
membered. He  was  equally  as  well 
known  for  his  pioneer  participation  m 
the  synthesis  of  the  first  citizens'  mental 
hygiene  movement — so  closely  was  he 
identified  that  his  long  and  productive 
career  parallels  the  history  of  the  na- 
tional mental  health  prot,'ram  from  its 
first  halting  steps. 

As  a  trailblazer  in  child  guidance  and 
college  mental  health,  as  the  venerated 
superintendent  of  Butler  Hospital,  as 
forerunner  in  the  citizens'  mental  health 
movement  in  this  country,  as  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  'War  in  time  of  crisis. 
as  president  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
As.sociation.  as  scientist,  author,  scholar. 
Kentleman,  and  kindly  mentor  to  all  who 
sought  his  help  and  guidance— all  of 
these  suggest  but  do  not  adequately  con- 
vey the  full  scope  of  his  contribunons  to 
the    psychiatric    profession    and    to    his 


country.  In  the  words  of  Dr  Robert  H 
Pelix,  president  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  "The  proff^.ssion  of 
psychiatry  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  greatest  among  its  leaders  for 
more  than  a  century  since  the  founding 
of  the  American  Psychiatric  As.socia- 
tion  ■ 

I  have  a  special  pride  in  eulo-'izmc  this 
grand  old  man  of  p.sychiatry  for  we 
shared  a  mutual  tie  as  friends,  as  fellow 
Rhode  Islanders  j.nc!  a  lively  interest  m 
the  progress  of  mental  health  affairs 
But  only  Dr  Ruggles,  from  his  vantage 
of  four.score  vi^ars  could  cU'arly  vif\\  the 
cavalcade  of  mental  h.ealth  in  its  prog- 
ress over  the  years  since  1909  wht-n.  as 
a  young  psychiatrist,  he  pledged  himself 
to  Butler  .State  Hospital  The  concern 
that  we  Rhode  Island»^:s  have  today  for 
the  mental  health  of  our  fi-llow  citizi-ns 
is  a  heritage  nurtured  by  Dr.  Ruggles  in 
a  half  century  of  tireless  toil  at  th.r 
ho.^pital  that  he  inude  famous  Hi  re  it 
was  that  this  humane  healer  learned  to 
sense  intimately  the  plight  of  the  men- 
tally ill.  To  him.  his  paticnus  were  peo- 
ple first  and  always  and  he  ust-d  every 
forum  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of 
humanenes.s  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  mentally  ill  This  \,as  a  novel 
ph.ilosophy  two  generations  auo,  and  it 
IS  a  measure  of  the  herculean  task  that 
lay  ahead  of  this  pioneeririK  humani- 
tarian— for  he  had  to  unchain  preju- 
diced minds  before  he  could  help  to  un- 
shackle the  m*nitally  burdened 

The  first  citizens'  mental  hygiene 
movement  mateiializfd  from  the  efforts 
of  Dr  Ruggles  and  his  colleagues  to  en- 
list volunteer  truth  .squads  to  refute 
the  canards  and  misconception.s  that 
largely  prevailed  about  insanity  His 
perseverance  quickened  the  early  trickle 
of  public  intf-rest  into  a  stream  and  jus- 
tified the  formation  of  the  National 
Committee  fur  Mental  Hygiene  of  which 
Dr  RuLjgles  was  president  for  .s<.)me 
years  When  the  public's  quest  for  en- 
Imhtenment  and  hope  swelled  into  a 
torrent.  Dr.  Ruggle.s  and  other  volunteer 
yroups  fu.sed  their  efforts  into  a  mighty 
clearinghouse  of  mental  healtli  educa- 
tion and  information  that  v.v  know  today 
as  the  National  A.s.sociation  for  Mental 
Health  This  voluntary  army  of  devoted 
lay  citizens  .serves  as  the  most  substan- 
tial auxiliary  to  the  profession  of 
p.sychiatry  m  acquainting  the  American 
public  with  Its  No.  1  public  health  prob- 
lem. This  was  one  fond  dream  that  Dr 
Rugules  was  privileged  to  see  come  true 

In  World  War  I.  Dr.  Ruggles  served  as 
psychiatric  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  as  chief  psvchialrist  of  the 
2d  Infanti  v  Division  of  the  AEP'  Per- 
haps It  was  at  this  period  th.at  Dr 
Ruggles  and  other  caretakers  of  the 
Nation's  mental  healtli  realized  that 
nothing  less  than  a  federally  mount-ed 
program  of  research,  training,  and  pre- 
vention, could  ever  hope  to  turn  back  the 
mounting  fl(X)d  of  emotional  and  mental 
illnesses. 

Tragically,  the  lessons  taught  by  that 
uar  were  forgotten  in  the  complacency 
of  peace.  Not  until  World  War  II  re- 
vealed an  even  more  dishearteiung  pic- 
ture was  the  public  alerted  to  the  need 
for   a  national   mental  health   pro;  ram 


When  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States 
approved  the  National  Mental  Health 
Act  m  1946.  Dr  Ruggles  was  in  his  65th 
vear  Another  of  his  visionary  ideas  of 
long  ago  was  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
But  this  sage  of  psychiatry  had  no  time 
to  rest  on  his  laurels  The  enormous  job 
that  lay  ahead  was  a  challenge  that  he 
accepted — there  was  even  more  to  do. 
He  labored  on— to  share  his  judgment 
and  wisdom  as  a  consultant  to  the  Na- 
tional In.stitute  c>f  Mental  Health  that 
had  been  estabhshed  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act — to  occupy  the  most 
honored  position  m  psychiatry  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Psychiatric  A.sso- 
eiation  Ytl  he  still  found  time  m  his 
crowded  hours  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  his  charges  at  Butler  Hospital  and  at 
the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Home 
which  has  such  a  distinguished  record  m 
the  treatment  of  children 

Wiiat  a  great  man  he  was  and  yet, 
w  ithal.  a  modest  kindly  man  who  sought 
no  accolades  but  only  the  enduring  .satis- 
faction of  a  lifetime  dedicated  to  illum- 
iiialmg  the  dark  night  of  mental  illness, 
.^nd  It  can  truly  be  said  that  Dr  Ruggles 
trod  the  footsteps  of  St  Luke  the  Great 
FHiysician  Ho  a  else  can  one  account 
f  )r  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  brother  psychiatrists,  the  venera- 
tion that  we  m  Rhode  Island  had  for  the 
grand  old  man  "  at  Butler,  and  the 
warmth  and  humanity  that  pervaded 
every  gathering  when  he  was  present. 
He  won  distinction  for  himself  yet  all 
that  h.e  accompli.shfMJ  for  his  fellow  men 
flowed  from  a  philosophy  that  was  base'd 
on  an  inner  conviction  that  he  was  his 
brother  s  keejier. 


New  Vitality  for  Rural  America 


FJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or     VERMO.NT 

IN    niE  SEN.ME  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tue.sdav.  February  28.  1961 

Mr   AIKEN.    Mr  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  the  19th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Dallas,  Tex.     One 
of   the  speakers  was  oui"  colleague,   the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
VouNGl.     I   ask   unanimous  consent   to 
have  his  addre.'vs  printed  m  the  Record. 
I'here  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from    the   address   were   ordered    to    be 
printed   in  the  Record,   as  follows: 
Ntw    Vitality    for    Riral    AMmcA 
'  Address     by     Hon      Miiton     R      Yotnc      of 
North    Dakotn.    to    19th    anmuil    meeting. 
Nrttloiial    Rural    Electric    Cooperative    As- 
s<x-latlon.  Dallas.  Tex.   February   13.   1961) 
I    deeply   appreciate    the    lnvlt.iitlon    to   be 
With  you  folks  at  another  HEA  national  con- 
vention     I  ha%e  nuist  pleauant  memories  of 
my   last  appearance  at   one  of  your  luillonal 
'■  ■nvenflwns      It.  Is  always  nice  to  vlalt  with 
r.irm    folks      Ynu   know.   I  am   one  of   only 
'hree  .utual  larmers  left  In  the  V  S    Senate. 
Perhaps  I  should  be  clasalfled  a«  a  aidewalk 
firmer  now.  but  beJ.ire  coming  to  the  Sen- 
.itc  I  had  lived  on  a  farm  47  years  and  farm- 
lug   was  my  only  source  of  income 


The  past  16  years,  or  the  period  In  which 
I  have  been  serving  In  the  U^.  Senate,  ha« 
witnessed  the  phenomenal  development  of 
the  REA  progriim.  During  the  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  since  World  War  II 
you  have  been  able  to  extend  RXA  coverage 
to  all  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
farmers,  and  in  every  area  of  the  United 
States.  This  la  an  accomplishment  that 
even  the  most  optimistic  would  never  have 
dreamed  possible  only  a  few  years  ago. 

The  operation  of  these  REA  systems  Is  very 
Involved.  At  least  It  seems  that  way  to  me. 
I  am  always  amaeed  at  the  Icnowledge  that 
farmers  and  tl^ielr  managers  everywhere  have 
gained  of  one  of  the  most  complex  of  all 
business  operations.  This  great  success  Is 
attributable  to  your  dedication  to  this  won- 
derful progiam.  your  foresight,  and  your 
gcxxl  sound  Judgment. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture  Appropriations,  I  have 
listened  to  the  testimony  of  your  witnesses 
for  the  past  14  years  or  more.  Tovu"  wit- 
nesses always  do  a  superb  Job.  They  Iluow 
the  program  from  A  to  Z  and  always  have  an 
uncanny  foresight  as  to  what  the  financial 
needs  of  the  next  year  will  be.  Tour  esti- 
mates have  been  far  more  accurate  than 
those  of  either  the  REA  Administrator  or  the 
Biu-eau  of  thii  Budget.  This  accuracy  and 
good  Judgment,  together  with  the  excellent 
repayment  record  of  loans.  Is  almost  en- 
tirely responsible  for  the  satisfying  results 
that  you  have  obtained  from  Congress. 
Much  of  this  credit  must  go  to  Clyde  Ellis. 
your  general  manager. 

I  think  all  of  you  have  heard  many  times 
about  the  $6  billion  cost  of  operating  the 
Department  of  AgrlciUture.  The  costs  have 
been  high  In  recent  years.  It  has  been  dis- 
gusting to  me  though  to  have  charged  aa 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture such  Items  aa  money  loaned  to  REA 
when  there  Is  a  repayment  record  of  nearly 
100  percent,  money  for  loans  to  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrowers,  food  for 
famine  relief  around  the  world,  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  a  great  many  others.  I 
hope  that  some  day  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  get  up  a  budget  that  will 
not  Include  Items  such  aa  this  as  expendi- 
tures. 

You  people  gathered  here  today  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  affairs  of  your  own 
rural  electrification  system.  "Hits  is  at  con- 
siderable variance  with  big  Industrial  organ- 
izations where  a  few  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  giant  concern  pretty  much 
control  an  entire  Industry.  They  were  elect- 
ed to  their  positions  by  the  votes  of  a 
few  people  who  usually  control  the  ma- 
jority stock  of  such  an  Industry.  Hils  rural 
electrification  program  has  no  absentee  own- 
ers. You  who  control  the  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  the  REA  are  right  on  the  scene 
serving  yourself  and  your  neighbors. 

You  are  met  here  today  In  this  (invention 
to  seek  ways  and  means  of  solving  jova 
problems  and  strengthening  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  You  are  here  to  discuss 
problems  of  concern  to  each  of  you  in  your 
own  communities — to  exchange  ideas,  to 
contribute  to  this  meeting  the  benefit  of 
your  own  experiences  at  home,  and  to  get 
from  this  meeting  the  benefit  of  the  experi- 
ences of  your  fellow  managers  and  director* 
throughout  the  UtUted  States. 

The  responsibility,  aa  I  have  said,  is 
yours.  You  and  the  millions  of  others  who 
get  their  electric  power  trotn  rural  systems 
have  been  rightfully  applauded  for  helping 
yourselves.  And  that  Is  what  you  are  doing 
here  In  Dallas — helping  yourselves  to  find  the 
ways  and  means  to  make  your  iMOgram 
stronger — to  make  rural  America  stronger. 

By  your  splendid  work  In  the  past  26 
years,  you  have — through  nu>al  electrifica- 
tion— changed  the  face  of  rural  America. 
You  have  changed  your  own  lives  aod  tha 
lives  of  millions  of  farm  families.     It  must 


be  very  helpful  and  satisfying  to  visit  with 
other  REA  people  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  By  yoiu-  words  and  deeds  here  In 
Dallas  you  can  make  an  ever  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  your  own  community  and  of  all  rural 
America. 

Your  general  manager,  Clyde  Ellis,  painted 
a  vivid  picture  this  morning  of  the  drastic 
changes  that  are  sweeping  rural  America. 
We  seem  to  be  caught  up  these  days  by 
forces  of  change  that  are  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. It's  not  Just  rural  life  that's 
changing,  of  course.  Our  metropolitan, 
urban  society  Is  straining  at  the  seams  with 
pressures  on  housing,  traffic,  law  and  en- 
forcement,  schools,   and   public   health. 

We  seem  to  be  suddenly  menaced  by  the 
product  of  our  own  technoloify  and  pros- 
perity. There  are  too  many  automobiles 
for  our  urban  traffic  systems  to  handle,  as 
they  are  presently  designed. 

Even  the  skies  above  our  cities  are  threat- 
ening, filled  with  airplanes  going  to  and  from 
airports  located  too  close  to  heavily  popu- 
lated areas — airports  which  are  obsolete  In 
terms  of  their  capacity  and  facilities.  If  our 
present  airports  and  air  control  systems 
can't  handle  the  number  and  speed  of  the 
planes  now  in  the  skies,  how  arc  we  going 
to  cope  with  the  2,00''-mile-per-hour  aircraft 
already  on  the  drawing  boards' 

I  mention  these  urban  problems,  not  to 
suggest  that  we  who  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  rural  areas  should  throw  up  our 
hands,  but  to  demonstrate  and  emphasize 
that  there  are  dynamic  forces  of  change  at 
work  In  every  part  of  America. 

Our  contribution  to  the  1960's — to  this 
century,  to  the  generations  whD  follow  us — 
will  be  measured  by  our  ability  to  control 
and  direct  these  forces.  To  control  the 
forces  that  will  guide  our  destiny,  we  must 
first  recognize  and  understand  them — and 
then  with  dedication,  with  vlgcr,  with  imag- 
ination, we  must  seek  the  solutions  to- 
gether. 

The  changes  In  rural  life  In  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  are  truly  amazing. 
Even  more  amazing  Is  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  change  Is  apparently  Increasing.  Clyde 
Ellis  has  called  your  attention  to  symptoms 
of  far-reaching  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural changes  In  rural  life  throughout  this 
country.  You  may  have  observed  these 
changes  In  your  own  communities. 

Today  there  are  only  half  as  many  people 
engaged  in  farming  as  there  were  30  years 
ago.  Total  overall  production  Is  far  greater. 
Total  net  farm  income  Is  shrinking.  All 
this  has  a  direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the 
rtiral  electrification  program. 

The  tremendously  high  cost  of  machinery 
and  other  Industrial  goods  necessary  for 
mechanized  farming  lends  itself  to  bigger 
operations.  An  economic  farming  unit,  par- 
ticularly In  the  grain  farming  business,  must 
embrace  considerably  more  acres  than  only 
a  few  years  ago.  This  Is  a  necessary  transi- 
tion. What  we  don't  need  are  huge  farming 
operations.  This  trend  to  bigger  farming  op- 
erations has  been  accelerated  in  my  opinion 
by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  do  much  of 
anything  to  help  keep  the  smaller  operators 
on  the  farm. 

There  la  much  that  can  be  done  to  at 
least  slow  up  this  migration  from  the  farms. 
If  we  were  only  looking  toward  low  cost 
production,  then  I  suppose  only  a  handful 
of  farmers  In  each  country  In  this  Nation 
could  take  care  of  all  America's  food  needs. 
This  is  one  kind  of  economy  I  am  not  for. 
It  does  nothing  to  solve  our  most  pressing 
problem — that  of  surpluses.  Mass  produc- 
tion type  of  agriculture  would  make  un- 
necessary, too,  most  of  our  little  towns  and 
cities  with  their  chtu-ches,  schools,  and  all 
that  has  done  so  much  to  make  America 
what  It  is  today.  Yes,  we  would  not  even 
need  many  of  our  present  State  and  county 
road  systems. 


I  firmly  believe  that  you  stand  today  at 
the  brink  of  a  brilliant  new  stage  In  the 
evolution  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. You  can  look  back  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  having  immeasvirably  bettered 
rural  living  by  bringing  electricity  to  farms 
and  farm  homes.  But  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  live  with  this  accomplishment  and 
defend  the  ground  you  have  gained.  You 
must  use  this  program  you  have  biUlt  to 
serve  the  economy  and  society  of  rural 
America.  The  times  demand  your  contri- 
bution and  leadership. 

The  future  potential  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion in  this  country  is  as  impressive  and  as 
immeasurable  as  your  contribution  in  the 
past.  It  is  limited  only  by  your  imagination 
and  yoiu-  capacity  for  leadership  In  your 
communities.  Rural  America  desperately 
needs  men  who  have  proved  themselves  In 
conceiving  and  administering  dynamic  pro- 
grams. 

WTiat  can  be  done  now  to  stimulate  a  lag- 
ging economy  In  your  area?  What  can  be 
done  to  restore  and  replace  the  economic 
deficit  in  rural  areas  caused  by  the  decline 
of  farm  population?  The  answers  to  these 
challenging  questions  are  being  sought  by 
you  and  other  leaders  of  rural  America. 

One  of  the  most  promising  answers  to 
these  critical  questions — promising  In  terms 
of  the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
community,  as  well  as  your  own — is  the  de- 
velopment of  small  rtiral  Industries.  This 
does  not  mean  simply  building  the  loads  of 
existing  Industrial  elastomers,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Industries  In  your  areas.  It 
means  taking  the  lead  In  your  community 
to  attract  and  develop  the  new  industries 
that  will  stimulate  the  economy  of  your  area. 

Many  rural  electric  systems  in  several 
States  have  already  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress In  developing  small  Industries  In  their 
service  areas.  They  have  discovered  that  the 
economic  potential  to  themselves  and  their 
community  far  exceeds  their  investment  of 
time  and  money  In  their  efforts  to  attract 
new  industries.  You  may  get  many  new 
ideas  from  visiting  with  p>eople  from  such 
communities  at  this  convention. 

In  Arkansas,  for  example,  the  Arkansas 
State  Electric  Cooperative  evaluates  Its  con- 
tribution to  a  program  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment in  this  statement:  "Rural  areas  of 
Arkansas  are  getting  their  share  of  the 
50,000  new  Jobs  created  during  the  past 
5  years  by  the  promotion  program  of  the 
Arkansas  Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion through  location  of  348  new  industrial 
plants  and  expansion  of  185  others  In  the 
State.  And  this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
rural  electric  coojjeratlves  are  benefiting, 
too,  both  financially  and  through  a  better 
way  of  life  for  many  of  their  members." 

Of  course,  you  cannot  serve  new  Industrial 
customers  if  you  don't  have  the  power. 
Your  power  supply  Is  critical,  as  your  gen- 
eral manager  has  emphasized. 

We  In  North  Dakota  certainly  know  the 
crucial  Importance  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  power  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  a  success- 
ful and  growing  program  of  rural  electri- 
fication. Thanks  to  the  Imagination  and 
boldness  of  rural  electric  leaders  in  North 
Dakota,  we  have  the  generation  and  trans- 
mission cooperatives  that  enable  our  rural 
electric  systems  to  serve  their  members  with 
low-cost  power  from  the  Biueau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Without  these  facilities,  rural 
electrification  In  N(wth  Dakota  would  prob- 
ably still  be  In  the  "Dark  Ages." 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  program  in  my  home  State  by 
supporting  at  every  opportunity  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  construction  of  Garrison 
Dam,  Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  transmission 
lines,  and  G  &  T  plant  construction  by  the 
cooperatives. 

Here  again,  the  roeponslbUlty  tor  initia- 
tive, for  conception  of  the  Idea,  for  action. 
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was  wltb  the  managers  and  dlrecuirs  of  mir 
rural  electric  aysteoas  In  North  DakotA.  The 
Pe<lerai  Oovemment  loaned  them  the  mon- 
ey to  execute  the  plan  that  was  so  essential 
to  them  and  to  the  proeperlty  of  the  whole 
State. 

One  of  the  meet  eaaentlal  things  In  at- 
tracting new  industry  la  cheap  power.  REA 
offlclala  In  Nortl)  Dakota.  Including  those 
from  REA  genaratlnc  coo{>eraUves,  are  pres- 
ently working  with  private  utilities  looking 
toward  the  construction  of  huge  steam  gen- 
erating facilities  utilizing  our  cheap  lignite 
coal.  These  proposed  plants  will  be  used  In 
part  to  firm  up  Mlasoiirl  Basin  dump  power 
North  Dakota  alone  has  600  btlUon  tons  of 
lignite  coal,  and  wbere  steam  generating 
facilities  can  b«  placed  close  to  open  pit 
mines,  power  can  be  developed  at  a  very  low 
cost.  Programs  such  as  this  have  a  great 
future 

Whenever  REA  Is  In  a  position  to  offer 
abundant  cheap  power,  they  are  bound  to 
attract  new  industries  to  their  area  The 
problems  of  attracting  and  establishing  new 
Industries  In  North  Dakota  are,  In  mv  opin- 
ion, typical  of  the  problems  of  many  so- 
called  predominantly  rural  States.  One  new 
Industry  which  will  be  expanding  year  aft?r 
year  Is  that  of  food  processing  plants  I 
think  It  has  been  pretty  well  determined 
now  that  such  plants  can  be  more  economi- 
cally operated  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  adjacent  to  the  producing  areas  Tho 
shelves  of  our  stores  today  are  filled  with 
prepared  packaged  foods  of  all  kind.'?  Our 
rural  communities,  too,  are  Ideal  for  the 
establishment  of  small  companies  f  ir  the 
manufacture  of  special  Items  of  farm  ma- 
chinery One  of  the  great  advantages  such 
manufacturers  have  Is  the  winter  employ- 
ment of  some  farm  people  They  are  people 
who  are  used  to  work,  natural  merhantcs, 
and  handy  with  any  kind  of   machinery 

Another  problem  you  are  rightfully  con- 
cerned about  Is  protecting  your  exl.stlng  ter- 
ritories. Certainly  you  need  strong  utilities 
commissions  In  your  own  Sta'-cs.  not  to 
mention  the  Federal  Power  Commission  on 
the  Federal  level,  to  protect  your  systems 
against  piracy  and  raiding 

Perhaps  In  addition  to  legal  restraints 
against  such  competitive  tactics,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  protect  your  territory  is  to  go 
out  and  develop  It — to  serve  well  those  cus- 
tomers you  now  have,  and  to  develop  new 
customers  In  this  way  you  are  not  only  Im- 
proving your  own  business;  you  are  est.ib- 
Ushlng  your  rural  electric  system  as  an  In- 
stitution that  is  essential  to  the  economic 
health  and  well-being  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Corx&lder  for  a  moment  what  one  new  In- 
dustry means  to  your  community,  new  Jobs 
In  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
plant,  whether  It  Is  a  small  manufacturing 
or  farm  product  processing  operation;  new 
taxes  for  the  community;  new  supplemen- 
tary Income  for  the  people  who  are  still 
farming  on  a  snuill  scale  In  your  area;  new 
business  for  the  entire  community  from  the 
workers  In  the  plant:  new  residences  in  the 
community  for  the  new  workers  Never  un- 
derestimate the  Importance  of  the  growth 
In  residential  power  consumption  that  ac- 
companies creation  of  a  new  industry  which 
brings  new  workers  to  the  community,  or 
bolsters  the  Income  of  present  residents. 

The  estimate  that  the  rural  electric  mar- 
ket for  utility  equipment  will  be  about  $300 
million  In  the  next  12  months  gives  us  some 
Idea  of  how  new  wealth  Is  created  In  every 
segment  of  the  economy. 

Use  your  Imagination,  and  consider  the 
effect  on  the  rural  economy  of  the  creation  of 
small,  new  IndusUl—  throughout  yo\ir  serv- 
K»  area,  throucbout  your  State,  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  Here  Is  the  chal- 
lenge that  calls  joa  to  bring  new  energy  and 
prosperity  to  rural  America. 


Of  course,  rural  industry  development  can- 
not t)e  accomplished  at  the  expense  nf  the 
farmers  who  need  y 'ur  service  t»i  be  able  tn 
operate  efficiently  There  is  .<tUl  mrich  work 
to  be  done  on  the  farm  by  e!e<.-trtcity 
Irrigation,  labor-saving  machinery  iis  wt-ll 
as  devices  and  equipment  to  recl'.ice  profit - 
destroying  losses  t.i  plants  and  anim.Os 
Rural  electrification  rese.irch  w'.'.l  sh  tw  the 
way  to  dramatic  new  uses  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  It  will  bo  up  to  y  ii  to  np[>Iy 
new  technique."!  and  machinery  t.)  further 
Improve  the  prosperity  arul  comfort  of  the 
American  f-irmi  r 

But  the  great  challenge  fur  you  Is  to  ex- 
ert your  best  efTTts  t"  keop  your  rural  com- 
munltle?,  all  'if  rural  America  apace  with  the 
changing  times  to  m  ike  ri\ir  rural  are.us 
better  places  in  which  t«)  live  now  as  In 
the  years  \o  ccime 

New  Industry  ni'Miia  nrw  vitality  Yc.u 
c\n  st.irt  y  >ur  c  impalpn  right  now.  if  you 
haven't  already  d  ine  .so  You  have  a  panel 
tl!sfu.<;'!l-!n  scheduled  later  In  this  conven- 
tion entitled  '  Devel'>ping  Rtiral  Intlu.'^trlal 
Loads  "  I  sugg'-.'^t  ym  go  to  this  meeting 
and  gpt  new  ide.is  as  to  how  the  Job  has 
been  done  in  othiT  jxirts  of  the  country  - 
how  y.u  might  d  >  the  Job  In  your  area 
What  are  the  n«'w  indu-st-'les  that  are  par- 
ticularly adaptable  t^)  rural  area.s"*  What  fa- 
cilities dii  they  require''  What  -s'jrt  of  s 
lab-r  f'lrce'' 

With  this  Information  g'l  baik  home  and 
talk  with  the  people  in  your  community  and 
In  your  Sttite  who  share  your  Interest  In 
almost  every  cimmunlty,  any  such  proi^ram 
needs   leadership     your   leadership 

Appoint  a  member  of  y')':r  st.ifT.  If  you  will, 
as  a  rural  Industrial  df^velopment  Rp)eclaUst 
Train  him.  and  have  him  work  wl»h  the  bu.-^l- 
ness  le.aders  of  your  community  and  wl'h 
your  State  indiistrlal  development  ofTlces  It 
probably  wont  be  an  easy  t:u.k  but  none  of 
your  t.osks  have  been  ea-sy 

Just  ;is  It  w.us  your  chaUeni^e  25  yc.irs  ago 
to  bring  rural  America  out  of  darkness,  so 
Is  it  your  challenge  today  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  your  country  with  new  vigor  and 
strength  for  rural  .\merlca 

I  have  the  most  complete  confidence  In 
those  qualities  which  have  brought  you  and 
your  program  of  rural  electrlllcatiun  to  where 
It  proudly  st.inds  today 
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Tuesday.  February  28,  1961 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
reintroduced  my  bill  to  remove  the  Imii- 
tation  upon  the  amount  uf  outside  in- 
come which  an  mdividual  may  earn  while 
receivint?  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  My  bill  also  provides  that 
full  benefits  under  the  act,  when  ba.sed 
upon  the  attainment  of  retirement  aiie, 
will  be  payable  to  men  at  age  60  and  to 
women  at  age  55. 

Fifteen  million  elderly  American  cit- 
izens are  suffering  humiliations,  frustra- 
tions, and  real  hard.'^hip.s  under  our  pres- 
ent mlxed-up  discriminatory  social 
security  law.  Under  exi.stmg  law.  social 
security  annuitants  are  permitted  to  earn 
only  up  to  $1,200  per  year;  if  they  earn 
more  than  this  sum.  they  are  penalized, 
deductions  arc  made  from   their  social 


.security  payments,  and  in  certain  cases 
thev  can  lo.se  the  social  security  benefits 
cotnplt'tely  for  long  periods  of  time.  This 
ceiling  of  $1,200  stenxs  from  1937,  when 
$1,200  had  four  times  the  purchasing 
power  of  today 

The  law  as  it  stands  now  hurts  the 
very  i^eople  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
oriL4lnally  enacted — those  who  work  for 
tiicir  living.  If  the  morale  and  well- 
being  of  our  older  citizens  is  to  be  re- 
stored, the  limitation  must  be  removed. 

No  one  can  jxissibly  support  a  home 
on  his  .social  .security  check.  When  social 
senirity  payments  represent  a  pension- 
er's entire  income,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  dii'iiified.  comfortable  existence  and 
not  become  an  object  of  charity,  he  must 
find  em|)loyment  to  spLce  out  his  Income. 
Skyrocketing  living  costs,  high  rentals, 
increased  cast  of  medical  care,  medicines, 
hisrh  taxes,  are  a  terrible  burden,  and 
our  .senior  citizens  are  suffering  anxieties 
and  di-scomfort  and  lack  of  proper 
medical   attention   in   their   later   years. 

Circumstances  have  combined  to  pre- 
vent tliem  from  reaping  the  harvest  of 
pleasant  days  and  leisure  time  toward 
which  thoy  labored  for  so  lonjf.  The 
vast  m.aiorlty  have  dependents  or  other 
family  oblirations.  and  so  they  must  find 
employment  Under  our  prc^nt  unfair 
law.  the  pensioner  has  great  difficulty  in 
findmK  employment,  because  employers 
do  not  want  him  walking  off  the  job 
when  his  earnlnirs  have  reached  $1,200. 
If  he  a.s.sures  the  employer  that  he  will 
remain — then  he  takes  a  financial  loss, 
after  the  $1,200  mark  has  been  reached 

We  deny  him  the  right  to  hold  a 
sU^ady  job  when  we  limit  his  earnings; 
we  are  now  inflicting  hardship  upon 
millions  of  pensioners  who  prefer  to 
work  rather  than  be  forced  Into  sub- 
s'niidard  living  conditions 

.\  paradoxical  situation  exists  In  that 
if  a  petLsioncr  makes  a  fortune  from 
investments  or  annuities  or  prizes,  or 
even  gambling,  he  can  still  receive  his 
full  social  security  payments — we  only 
prevent  his  receiving  "wages'  or 
"eaming.s." 

Another  important  amendment  pro- 
vided In  my  bill  would  enable  men  to 
collect  full  social  .security  benefits  at 
the  age  of  60;  women  could  collect  at 
Uie  age  of  55. 

Many  workers  who  wish  to  retire  at 
an  earlier  age  and  are  financially  able  to 
do  so,  when  they  can  include  social  secu- 
rity payments,  should  be  Riven  that  op- 
portunity. They  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
their  later  years  in  leisure  after  many 
years  of  toil.  Also,  by  retiring,  they 
provide  vacancies  for  the  younger  men 
and  women  who  need  employment. 

There  are  many  workers  in  poor 
health  and  barely  able  to  do  so.  who 
mu.st  struggle  to  work  in  their  last  years 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  quit, 
lookinK  forward  to  the  advanced  age  of 
65  and  their  social  security  benefits  and 
a  lessening  of  their  hardships.  A  real- 
istic approach  to  the  problem  of  assist- 
ing our  senior  citize.is  is  to  reduce  the 
aye  limits  as  provided  in  my  bill. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  speedy 
action  on  this  legislation;  I  trust  that 
It  will  be  passed  in  this  session  of 
Congress. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:uNK.soAY,  March  1, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  13:  1:  Let  brotherly  love 
continue. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  Thou 
art  always  waiting  and  willing  to  make 
the  humble  spirit  and  contrite  heart  of 
man  Thy  dwelling  place. 

Grant  that  in  this  Lenten  season  we 
may  penitently  beseech  Thee  to  give  us 
the  blessings  of  Thy  pardoning  grace  and 
forgiving  love  for  our  sins  and  short- 
comings, and  our  many  faults  and 
failures. 

May  our  hearts  go  out  to  Thee  not  only 
in  penitence  but  In  praise  for  Thy  gra- 
cious presence,  empowering  and  encour- 
aging us  when  we  face  arduous  tasks  and 
heavy  resixjnslbllities  for  which  our  own 
human  wisdom  and  strength  are  imequal. 

Fill  us  also  with  more  of  gratitude  for 
our  fellow  men  who  are  continually  in- 
spiring us  with  a  vision  of  the  greatness 
and  grandeur  of  life,  and  contributing  to 
our  happiness  and  welfare  by  their 
friendship  and  good  will. 

We  pray  that  our  own  personal  life 
may  be  radiant  in  character  and  conduct. 
and  may  we  long  to  be  closely  united 
with  one  another  in  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood and  with  our  blessed  Lord  in  faith 
and  in  obedience  to  Thy  holy  will. 

Hear  us  In  His  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

3.  Res.  100 

Re.iolvcd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Honorable  Walter  M.  ICiunma,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  conunlttee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Re.iolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  Thursday  next. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  had  appointed  the 
Senator  from  niinois  [Mr.  Doitolas]  a 


member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
OP  ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  the 
Joint  Elconomic  Committee  is  supposed 
to  file  its  report  on  the  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  on  March  1  of  each  year. 
In  order  to  allow  more  time  for  presenta- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  incoming  admin- 
istration the  committee  has  had  to  ex- 
tend the  date  of  its  hearings  and  has 
agreed  to  request  that  it  be  given  until 
April  30  to  file  its  report.  The  report 
will  be  filed  earlier,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  extended  as  above 
indicated. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
might  say  I  will  not  object,  I  would 
simply  point  out  that,  of  course,  the 
majority  can  do  this,  but  there  was  op- 
position registered  to  it  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  law  requires  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  make  this  report  at 
this  time.  The  President  has  made  three 
or  four  economic  reports  to  the  Congress 
presenting  an  economic  picture  with 
which  some  of  us  disagree.  The  Joint 
Ek;onomic  Committee  is  required  to 
evaluate  the  economic  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  congressional  committees 
that  are  working  with  legislation.  Much 
of  the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
President  is  predicated  upon  his  estima- 
tion of  our  present  economic  picture. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  should 
have  brought  in  a  report  by  now.  I 
regret  that  this  request  is  being  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
EMPLOYMENT   ACT   OF    1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  In  these  15  years  the 
act  has  had  an  illustrious  history.  No 
one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the 
act  is  perfect,  that  economic  wisdom  has 
come  to  complete  flower,  or  that  we  ■will 
not  learn  more  about  how  to  conduct 
the  Government's  business  with  the  view 
to  providing  the  best  opportunity  and 
best  climate  for  realizing  the  great  po- 
tential which  our  system  of  private 
Initiative  promises.  Even  so,  I  believe 
all  fairminded  people  would  agree  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  and  that 
our  learning  processes  are  still  bearing 
fruit. 


During  this  Nation's  history,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  when 
almost  the  whole  public  opinion  came 
into  agreement  and  rose  to  high  hope 
concerning  some  self-evident  truth,  or 
some  common  aspiration  for  our  Nation's 
future.  It  has  been  on  these  occasions 
that  great  and  lasting  declarations  of 
policy  have  been  adopted.  I  believe  that 
the  wide  agreement  and  the  high  hopes 
we  had  in  1946,  when  the  Employment 
Act  was  passed,  was  one  of  these  occa- 
sions. 

EXPRESSED    A    NATION.^L    ASPIEATION 

The  great  and  prolonged  depression  of 
the  1930's  and  World  War  II  taught  us 
many  lessons.  At  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  seemed  to  be  universal  agreement 
that  this  Nation  could  and  should  avoid 
ever  having  another  depression.  No  one 
then  doubted  that  by  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment,  we  would  avoid  depressions. 

After  the  experience  of  World  War  II, 
during  which  our  economy  rose  to  an 
unprecedented  challenge  and  heights, 
and  turned  out  such  vast  quantities  of 
goods  and  armaments  as  the  world  had 
never  considered  E>ossible,  we  felt — al- 
most all  of  us  felt — that  certainly  we 
could,  in  peacetime,  have  full  employ- 
ment and  produce  enough  of  the  ma- 
terial things  of  life  for  everybody  to  have 
a  good  life.  We  could,  we  thought — and 
with  good  reason — become  the  first  na- 
tion in  history  to  eliminate  pKJverty,  ig- 
norance and  disease  in  its  society. 

The  great  depression  had  not  been 
brought  on  by  bad  management  in  the 
realm  of  the  private  economy.  It  had 
been  brought  on  by  bad  management  on 
the  part  of  Government.  It  had  been 
brought  on  by  failure  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  and  assume  its 
proper  role  in  the  economy.  I  would  not 
say  that  today  we  know  with  precision 
what  that  proper  role  is  yet;  but  we 
recc^nized  in  the  Emplojnnent  Act  of 
1946,  and  we  recognize  today,  that  with 
proper  utilization  and  coordination  of 
the  resources,  plans,  and  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment, our  private  enterprise  economy 
will  continue  to  grow  and  bear  abun- 
dant fruit. 

The  Einployment  Act  of  1946  declared 
that  henceforth  it  would  be  the  continu- 
ing policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to — and  I  quote : 

Coordinate  and  utilize  all  ite  plans,  func- 
tions, and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  fo6ter  and  promote  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  condi- 
tions under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
useful  employment  opportunities.  Including 
self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

Let  us  note  that  this  declaration  of 
policy  does  not  say  that  Government 
shall  replace  free  competitive  enterprise. 
It  says  that  the  Grovernment  will  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  all  of  its  plans,  func- 
tions, and  resources  in  a  manner  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise, 
and  in  this  way  maintain  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power. 
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I  do  not  know  any  place  where  the 
Members  of  Congress  work  harder  than 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
do  a  more  conscientious  job  of  mastering 
difficult  intellectual  questions.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that,  with  the  exception 
of  myself,  you  cannot  find  anywhere  in 
the  country  a  group  of  people  who  are 
better  informed  on  the  workings  of  our 
economic  system  than  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

PVOPOSAL.S    rOK    THE    rVTV«Z 

Many  of  the  members  know,  of  course, 
that  a  great  many  professional  people 
and  university  professors  do  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  about  the  problems  which 
the  Employment  Act  tries  to  deal  with. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  thoughtful 
business  people  who  participate  in  busi- 
ness planning  and  believe,  not  that  the 
Government  should  plan  our  private 
economic  lives,  but  that  the  Government 
should  plan  its  own  businew.  In  this 
way.  some  deficiencies  in  the  act  have 
been  found  and.  naturally,  improvements 
are  being  suggested. 

It  seems  that  the  National  Planning 
Association  has  become  something  of  a 
recognized  center  to  which  tins  thinking 
and  these  suggestions  are  directed.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  would  like  to  call  the  mem- 
bers' attention  to  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Sonne,  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Planning  Association  bulletin  for  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  as  follow.s: 

The  Emplotickmt  Act.   1946-61 

(By  H.  Christian  Sonne,  chalrmiin.  NPA 
board  of  trustees  i 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Employment  .^ct  of 
1946  became  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was 
signed  by  the  Prealdent  on  February  20. 
after  It  had  been  adopted  by  the  Congress 
with  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  The 
act  was  hailed  as  a  milestone  on  the  road 
toward  the  development  of  an  econonilc  sys- 
tem which  would  combine  the  great  scope 
of  private*  initiative  and  responsibUliy  with 
those  Government  policies  which  are  needed 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  rate  of  employ- 
ment. The  act  grew  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  great  depression  and  was  originally 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
an  economic  catastrophe. 

THE    NPA    SBOOMMKNDATIUNS,     19S6 

By  1956.  however,  at  the  time  of  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  Employment  Act,  it  w.ls 
dear  that  other  problems  had  moved  Into 
the  center  of  the  stage.  At  Utat  tune,  the 
National  Planning  Association  was  urged  by 
many  groups  inside  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment to  arrange  under  Its  auspices  an 
anniversary  celebration.  For  this  occasion 
an  anniversary  report  was  published,  sur- 
veying the  experience  of  one  decade  under 
the  Employment  Act,  and  maklnsj  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  Besides  Presi- 
dent Tniman  and  President  Elsenhower, 
leading  members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, bxoslness,  farm,  and  labor  leaders,  and 
prominent  economists  contributed  to  this 
anniversary  report. 

A  Joint  statement,  signed  by  250  members 
of  NPA's  national  council  and  standing  com- 
mittees, suggested  Improvements  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  and  In  procedures  and  policies 
under  the  act.  Among  the  recommendations 
made  at   that  time  were  the  following: 

Each  economic  report  should  Include  an 
economic  projection  of  potential  and  feas- 
ible growth  covering  the  current  year  and 
B  subsequent  yvan  ("National  Economic 
Budget";. 


There  should  be  a  budget  ouiloik  cover- 
lui;  the  same  years  Ui  iuasure  coordination 
be'.ween   ecf>n'imlc   and   budget   planning 

There  should  be  a  better  coordination  of 
ft.scal   and    mnneUiry   {xiUcles. 

The  cjasultatlun  procedure  between  tlie 
council  md  various  Interest  groups  should 
be  Inteiif  Ifted 

N'>t;e  iif  these  recnmmpndatlons  required 
new  legislation  It  was  believed  that  these 
proposals  were  In  Ci'mp'.ete  accord  wl'h  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Fmplovment  Kct 
Durlig  ttie  sut>^eqiierU  ."i  venrs  n^i  ncfii.n  was 
taken  on  these  rec')mmendati<vi'.s  which  were 
supportetl  by  m:'.ny  outstanding  induiduals 
In  every  walk  cf  life 

The  proposals  ajipeur  even  more  urgeiit 
today  than  5  years  ago  Recent  economic  re- 
P'>rts  have  [presented  highly  useful  economic 
analyses  but  they  ha.e  iMt  come  anv  c!  'ser 
to  the  reallZHtlOM  of  the  purpose  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act 

The  Employment  .\ct  reqnestt-d  the  Presi- 
dent to  Include  in  the  E  nomlc  Ri-port  a 
statemeu'.  of  the  level  of  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purch.islng  power  needed  to 
a'hieve  the  objectives  of  Uie  act.  and  of  the 
like:iho.xl  that  the.«e  objectives  could  be 
reached  Mnder  prevailing  trends  The  act 
was  no:  «;)eclftc  wl'h  re«t'n*ct  to  the  form  or 
period  to  be  covered  by  th  s  statement  be- 
cause at  •hat  time  15  \earf  akrt>-  it  W'.\s  felt 
that  m  >r*  experiei-.ce  was  needed  to  develop 
the  nv  st  e:T>"c»ive  wny  In  which  these  re- 
quirements cnuld  best  be  met 

With  the  eJi:»erlenco  gained  during  the  la.-^t 
I.T  years  oy  the  Joint  Econ^imlc  Ci'mmlttee, 
business  ■irganl7aMon.«,  and  resear-  h  organi- 
zations (the  NP.A  nmonif  th»'mv  It  should  be 
pciRRlble  I  ow  to  implPTJit-nt  the  provl.slnn  for 
nation  il  ceo:. omlc  budtretlt.i;  National  eco- 
nomic buiget:;;g  C'^uld  give  the  Government 
and  llie  fubllc  a  to.)!  fur  appral.slng  the  jm)- 
tentlal  Increase  In  priKJuctive  resources,  their 
allocation  to  various  private  and  public  uses, 
the  need  for  new  policies  and  t  i  fenslblllty 
of  policies   that   are   being  considered 

The  Budget  BureaTi  hn.s  experimen'ed  wl'h 
longer  rantfe  budge'  outlooks  whl.-h  have 
demonstr;  ted  the  fe  islbilltv  and  u.'efu;ness 
of  projec'lng  Government  op«Tatlons  In  a 
1  >nger  spin  perspective  than  that  of  the 
next  366-cay  period  The  requirement  of  an 
economic  budget  and  a  Ooverninent  budget 
coverli;g  t  le  s  ime  period  of  time  would  force 
the  agenc/  to  take  a  Iong«>r-nin  look  at  the 
Contribution  which  Oovernment  operntio-is 
can  and  should  m.ike  to  eci  .nomlc  growth 
and  sfability 

In  recent  ecotiomlc  rep.  rt.e.  Preslderit 
Elsenhower  refrained  from  m.\king  any 
sta'ement  ahnuf  future  nv  nct.irv  policy  be- 
cause he  oelleved  that  hy  Including  such  a 
statement  he  would  impinge  on  the  inde- 
pendence )f  the  Federal  Reserve  ."-'ysteni  It 
is  difficult  to  see  iiow  a  ct.nsistent  prufjr.tm 
f  T  promi  tli>n  of  growth  and  sUbllity  can 
be  developed  wlthriut  Ir.dlc.itlr-.g  the  role 
thit  monetary  policy  Is  to  play  in  1'  The 
spirit  of  ne  Employment  Krf  re<iuires  coop- 
eration between  the  various  agencies  con- 
cerned with  economic  an.d  fiscal  programs 
and  the  laonet.iry  authorities.  Such  co<jp- 
er,itlon  Ciin  be  achieved  wiih<  ui  changing 
the  statUH  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
within  the   structure  of  the  Goyernm.ent 

C  •operation  of  the  Government  with  bii.«l- 
ness  and  Iibor  groups  h^s  become  esperL'tUy 
urgent  to  .achieve  the  objective  of  maximum 
purchasing  p<Twer-  an  objective  which  Im- 
plies reasonable  price  s'^blUiy.  Price  sta- 
bility cannot  be  accomplished  by  monet.u-y 
fKiUcy  aloi  e.  This  Is  pdJticulajrly  true  with 
respect  to  the  cust-push  or  market-power 
type  of  Inlatlon  The  economic  reports  cf 
the  President  and  the  reports  of  the  Joint 
Economic  C<immlttee  have  emphasized  these 
facU.  as  have  outside  observers.  Ht)wever. 
nothing  beyond  exhortation  has  been  used 
extensively   to    keep    prices,   costs,    and    pro- 


ductivity gains    In   a   workable   relationship 
Thim  Is  one  area  In  which  management-labor 

Consultation  U  of  utmost  impKjrtunce. 

A  roawARO  siTP 

The  President's  economic  message  of  Feb- 
ru.iry  2.  1961.  marks  a  significant  step  for- 
ward in  Implementing  more  fully  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Employment  Act.  It  Is 
.s;t;niricant  tiiat  the  President  began  this 
mcr.s.ige  by  stating  reall.-tic  economic  goals 
for  laei  and  subsequent  years  He  states 
that  with  current  trends  In  manpower  and 
pniduct  Ivlty  we  could  obtain  a  rate  of  3  5 
i)ercent  in  armual  growth  With  possible 
expansion  of  the  Natum's  Investments  In 
physical  and  human  reecurces,  and  In  science 
and  technology,  he  believes  that  the  potential 
growth  rate  ,<hould  be  raised  beyond  the  3  5 
percent  Tills,  I  think.  Is  a  significant  step 
toward  establl.shing  targets  f.ir  American 
econi'mlc  growth  which  c(juld  be  used  as 
k-u!des  for  ivilicy  pl.mning  in  b(ith  public 
and  private  sector? 

Ihe  message  also  re<->.>gnlre«  the  relation- 
ship between  economic  und  fiscal  policy  on 
tJie  one  hand  and  budget  p^jllcy  i-n  the  otlier 
H.iwever,  no  price  tag.s  were  attached  to  the 
various  p<illcy  jiropo^als  We  will  have  to 
wfiit  for  n  subsequent  bvidget  message  before 
It  Ls  [xwslble  Ui  appraise  the  quantitative 
»ign:flrance  of  the  President's  various  pro- 
poKjila  .So  f.ir  no  Information  has  been 
presented  which  permits  a  Judgment  as  to 
uhat  extent  the  jmjIicv  propo.sals  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  aci  .inpiish.ment  of  our  economic 
t;  .«ls 

The  mes'jftge  is  als-i  significant  because,  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years  It  Included  a 
stitemei-.t  slx)Ut  monetary  policy  I  am  con- 
vinced thrit  Including  such  statements  In  the 
Presld'^nt  s  reports,  presumably  after  con- 
.'ultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Botu-d 
of  Governors  oi  t!ic  federal  Reserve  System. 
will  give  the  latter  an  Increasing  weight  In 
the  councils  of  Crovernment,  rather  than  en- 
d.mger  his  Independence. 

Finally,  the  message  announces  the  esUib- 
llshment  of  the  President's  Advisory  C'lmmtt- 
tee  on  I.atxir-M  itngemenl  Policy,  with  mem- 
bers drawii  from  labor  manaKen-.ent ,  and  the 
public  The  Committee  Is  directed  Ui  advise 
tJie  Pre.sldeiit  with  rc-pect  Ui  "actions  that 
miv  be  t,Tken  by  Intxir  management,  and  the 
public  which  will  promote  free  and  respon- 
sible collective  bargaining.  Industrial  peace, 
sound  wa^e  policies,  pound  price  [xiHcles  and 
stability,  a  hltrher  standard  r.f  living.  In- 
crpi.sed  productivity  and  America's  com- 
petitive  !)«)>^ltl.jn   In   world    markets  " 

I  am  hy  no  means  certain  that  representa- 
tives of  labor,  management,  and  the  public 
r\n  b*"  f  Mind  wh.o  on  the  one  hand  are  In- 
deper.dent  enough  to  work  out  the  policy 
rerommenda'ions  which  are  needed  In  the 
public  Interest  and  on  the  other  hand  have 
enough  Influence  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
their  oreanl/ations  to  make  po.'slble  the  Im- 
plementations of  such  policies  Nevertheless 
I  am  deeply  convinced  of  the  need  to  try 
such  a  cooperative  approach  Unless  vol- 
untary efforts  succeed.  It  might  become  nec- 
essary to  establish  by  legislation  price  and 
wage  analyis  boards  f  ir  those  Industries 
which  are  of  crucial  Imjiortance  for  stabtll- 
ratlon,  along  the  lines  of  proposals  which 
have   been   previously   made 

THE.    CHALIXNCE    AHEAD 

The  President's  message  of  February  2, 
only  3  weeks  after  his  Inauguration,  gives 
hli'h  promise  that  new  and  vigorous  steps 
will  be  Uiken  to  Implement  more  fully  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  and  to  provide  for 
economic  programing  In  the  Executive  OlBce 
of  the  President.  Significant  as  thU  first 
step  Is.  we  shr)uld  not  underestimate  the 
tasks  that  sUll  lie  ahead.  The  present  eco- 
nomic situation  Is  characterized  by  a  rela- 
tively mild  recession  superimposed  on  a 
k)nger    term    economic    deterioration.      We 


must  at  this  time  not  only  promote  recovery 
but  also  raise  the  rate  of  growth  from  the 
2  5  percent  for  the  past  few  yean  to  eome- 
where  between  4  .iud  5  percent  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  must  d^al  not  only  with  the  \ui- 
etnployment  due  to  the  recession  but  also 
with  the  more  persistent  problems  of  chronic 
unemployment.  We  must  accomplish  a 
rising  export  surplus  In  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  our  International  commitments.  The 
only  available  practical  means  for  raising 
export  surpluses  In  a  high-wage  economy  are 
rapid  technological  advances.  These  In  turn. 
while  promising  to  mitigate  the  International 
problem,  will  aggravate  the  problenu  of 
technological  unemployment. 

These  problems  were  not  foreseen  when 
the  Employment  Act  was  under  consideratton 
15  years  ago.  At  that  time  It  was  felt  that 
the  repetition  of  depression  of  the  slse  and 
duration  of  that  of  the  1930's  would  en- 
danger the  American  economic  system  at 
home.  This  Is  still  true  today.  Btrt  In  addi- 
tion, free  economic  and  social  institutions 
everywhere  will  be  threatened  by  the  faU- 
ure  to  meet  out  econamlc  problems  In  the 
present  decade.  Tims  operations  under  the 
Employment  Act,  even  though  they  are  pri- 
marily oriented  toward  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems,  are  also  of  crucial  impor- 
tance In  the  International  straggle  with  the 
competing  econonUc  system  of  world  oom- 
munlsm. 


A  PERMANENT  PEACE  CX5RPS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  98  > 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  Peace 
Corps — a  pool  of  trained  American  men 
and  women  sent  overseas  by  the  UJ3. 
Government  or  through  private  organi- 
zations and  institutions  to  help  foreign 
countries  meet  their  urgent  needs  for 
skilled  manpower. 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  order 
establishing  a  Peace  Corps  on  a  tempo- 
rary pilot  basis. 

The  temporary  Peace  Corps  will  be  a 
source  of  information  and  experience  to 
aid  us  in  formulating  more  efTective 
plans  for  a  permanent  organization.  In 
addition,  by  starting  the  Peace  Corps 
now  we  will  be  able  to  b<>gin  training 
young  men  and  women  for  oversea  duty 
this  summer  with  the  objective  of  plac- 
ing them  In  oversea  positions  by  late 
fall.  This  temporsiry  Peace  Corps  is  be- 
ing established  under  existing  authority 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  will  be 
located  in  the  Department  of  State.  Its 
initial  expenses  will  be  paid  from  appro- 
priations currently  available  for  our  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Throughout  the  world  the  people  of 
the  newly  developmg  nations  are  strug- 
gling for  economic  and  social  progress 
which  reflects  their  deepest  desires.  Our 
own  freedom,  and  the  future  of  freedom 
around  the  world,  depend,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  on  their  ability  to  build  growing 
and  independent  nations  where  men  can 
live  in  dignity,  liberated  from  the  bonds 
of  hunger,  ignorance,  and  poverty. 


One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  the  lack  of 
trained  men  and  women  with  the  skill 
to  teach  the  young  and  assist  in  the 
operation  of  development  projects — men 
and  women  with  the  capacity  to  cope 
with  the  demands  of  swiftly  evolving 
economies,  and  witli  the  dedication  to 
put  that  capacity  to  work  in  the  villages, 
the  mountains,  the  towns,  and  the  fac- 
tories of  dozens  of  struggling  nations. 

The  vast  task  of  economic  development 
urgently  requires  skilled  people  to  do  the 
work  of  the  society — to  help  teach  in  the 
schools,  construct  development  projects, 
demonstrate  modern  methods  of  sanita- 
tion in  the  villages,  and  perform  a  hun- 
dred other  tasks  calling  for  trsuning  and 
advanced  knowledge. 

To  meet  this  urgent  need  for  skilled 
manpower  we  are  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Corps — an  organiza- 
tion which  will  recruit  and  train  Ameri- 
ican  volunteers,  sending  them  abroad  to 
work  with  the  people  of  other  nations. 

This  organization  ¥rill  differ  from 
existing  assistance  programs  in  that  its 
m^nbers  will  supplement  technical  ad- 
visers by  offering  the  specific  skills  need- 
ed by  developing  nations  if  they  are  to 
put  technical  advice  to  work.  They  will 
help  provide  the  skilled  manpower  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  development  proj- 
ects planned  by  the  host  governments 
acting  at  a  working  level  and  serving  at 
great  personal  sacrifice.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  those  who 
wish  to  serve  will  be  far  greater  than 
our  cai>acity  to  absorb  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  or  some  similar 
approach  has  been  strongly  advocated 
by  Senator  Hiticphrey,  Representative 
RxTTSS,  and  others  in  the  Congress.  It 
has  received  strong  support  from  uni- 
versities, voluntary  agencies,  student 
groups,  labor  unions,  and  business  and 
professional  organizations. 

Last  session,  the  Congress  authorized  a 
study  of  these  possibilities.  Preliminary 
reports  of  this  study  show  that  the  Peace 
Corps  is  feasible,  needed,  and  wanted  by 
many  foreign  countries. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  the  initial  re- 
actions to  this  prop>osal  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  response  by  student  groups, 
professional  organizations,  and  private 
citizens  everywhere — a  convincing  dem- 
onstration that  we  have  in  this  country 
an  immense  reservoir  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  willing  to  devote  their  ener- 
gies and  time  smd  toil  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace  and  human  progress. 

Among  the  specific  programs  to  which 
Peace  Corps  members  can  contribute  are : 
teaching  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  especially  as  part  of  national 
English  language  teaching  programs; 
participation  in  the  worldwide  program 
of  malaria  eradication;  instruction  and 
operation  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
tion projects;  aiding  in  village  develop- 
ment through  school  construction  and 
other  programs;  increasing  rural  agri- 
cultural productivity  by  assisting  local 
farmers  to  use  modern  implements  and 
techniques.  The  initial  emphasis  of 
these  programs  will  be  on  teaching. 
Thus  the  Peace  Corps  members  will  be 
an  effective  means  of  implementing  the 
development  programs  of  the  host  coun- 


tries— programs  which  our  technical  as- 
sistance operations  have  helped  to 
formulate. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  young,  or  to  college  graduates.  All 
Americans  who  are  qualified  will  be  wel- 
come to  join  this  effort.  But  undoubtedly 
the  Corps  will  be  made  up  primarily  of 
young  people  as  they  complete  their 
formal  education. 

Because  one  of  the  greatest  resources 
of  a  free  society  is  the  strength  and  di- 
versity of  its  private  organizations  and 
institutions  much  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program  will  be  carried  out  by  these 
groups,  financially  assisted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Peace  Corps  personnel  will  be  made 
available  to  developing  nations  in  the 
following  ways: 

1 .  Through  private  voluntary  agencies 
carrying  on  international  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Through  overseas  programs  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

3.  Through  assistance  programs  of  in- 
ternational agencies. 

4.  Through  assistance  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

5.  Through  new  programs  which  the 
Peace  Corps  itself  directly  administers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Peace 
Corps  will  assume  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  recruitment,  training,  and  the 
development  of  oversea  projects.  In 
other  cases  it  will  make  available  a  pool 
of  trained  applicants  to  private  groups 
who  are  carrying  out  projects  approved 
by  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  programs 
conducted  through  voliuitary  agencies 
and  universities,  these  private  institu- 
tions will  have  the  option  of  using  the 
national  recruitment  system — the  cen- 
tral pool  of  trained  manpower— or  de- 
veloping recruitment  systems  of  their 
own. 

In  all  cases  men  and  women  recruited 
as  a  result  of  Federal  assistance  will  be 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  enrolled 
in  the  central  organization.  All  private 
recruitment  and  training  programs  will 
adhere  to  Peace  Corps  standards  as  a 
condition  of  Federal  assistance. 

In  all  instances  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Peace  Corps  will  go  cmly  to  those 
countries  where  their  services  and  skills 
are  genuinely  needed  and  desired. 
U.S.  operations  missions,  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  special  Peace  Corps 
teams,  will  consult  with  leaders  in  for- 
eign coimtries  in  order  to  determine 
where  Peace  Corps  men  are  needed,  the 
types  of  job  they  can  best  fill,  and  the 
niunber  of  people  who  can  be  usefully 
employed.  The  Peace  Corps  will  not 
supply  personnel  for  marginal  under- 
takings without  a  sound  economic  or 
social  justification.  In  furnishing  as- 
sistance through  the  Peace  Corps  care- 
ful regard  will  be  given  to  the  particular 
coimtry's  developmental  priorities. 

Membership  in  the  Peace  Corps  will 
be  open  to  all  Americans,  and  applica- 
tions will  be  available  shortly.  Where 
application  is  made  directly  to  the  Peace 
Corps — the  vast  majority  of  cases — they 
will  be  carefully  screened  to  make  sure 
that  those  who  are  selected  can  contrib- 
ute to  Peace  Corps  programs  and  have 
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the  personal  qualities  which  will  enable 
them  to  represent  the  United  States 
abroad  with  honor  and  dignity.  In  those 
cases  where  application  Is  made  directly 
to  a  private  group,  the  same  basic  stand- 
ards will  be  maintained.  Each  new  re- 
cruit will  recetre  a  training  and  orien- 
tation period  Tmrying  from  6  weeks  to 
6  months.  This  training  will  Include 
courses  in  the  culture  and  language  of 
the  country  to  which  they  are  being  sent 
and  specialized  training  designed  to  in- 
crease the  work  skills  of  recruits.  In 
some  cases  training  will  be  conducted 
by  participant  acendes  and  universities 
in  approved  training  programs.  Other 
training  prognuna  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Peace  Corps  stalT. 

Length  of  service  In  the  Corps  will  vary 
depending  on  the  kind  of  project  and 
the  country,  generally  ranging  from  2  to 
3  years.  Peace  Corps  members  will  often 
serve  under  conditions  of  physical  hard- 
ship, living  under  primitive  conditions 
among  the  people  of  developing  nations. 
For  every  Peace  Corps  member  service 
will  mean  a  great  financial  sacrifice. 
They  will  receive  no  salary.  Instead  they 
will  be  given  an  allowance  which  will 
only  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  basic 
needs  and  maintain  health.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  Peace  Corps  men  and  women 
live  simply  and  luiostentatiously  among 
the  people  they  have  come  to  assist.  At 
the  conclusion  of  their  tours,  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps  will  receive  a  small 
sum  in  the  form  of  severance  pay  based 
on  length  of  service  abroad  to  Eisslst 
them  during  their  first  weeks  back  in 
the  United  States.  Service  with  the 
Pea^e  Corps  will  not  exempt  volunteers 
from  selective  service. 

The  United  States  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  suppljring  medical  services  to 
Peace  Corps  members  and  ensuring  sup- 
plies and  drugs  necessary  to  good  health. 

I  have  asked  the  temporary  Peace 
Corps  to  begin  plans  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  pilot  programs.  A  mini- 
mum of  several  hundred  volunteers 
could  be  selected,  trained  and  at  work 
abroad  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
It  is  hoped  that  within  a  few  years  sev- 
eral tiiou-sand  Peace  Corps  members  will 
be  working  in  foreign  lands. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this 
program  must,  m  its  early  stage.<?.  be 
experimental  in  nature.  This  is  a  new 
dimension  in  our  oversea  program  and 
only  the  most  careful  planning  and  ne- 
gotiation can  ensure  its  succe.^.s 

The  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  countries  in  which 
It  serves.  Our  own  young  men  and 
women  will  be  enriched  by  the  experi- 
ence of  living  and  working  in  foreign 
lands.  They  will  have  acquired  new 
skills  and  experience  wliich  will  aid 
them  in  their  future  careers  and  add  to 
our  own  country's  supply  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  teachers.  They  will  return 
better  able  to  assume  the  respon.>ibilities 
of  American  citizenship  and  with  greater 
understanding  of  our  global  responsi- 
bilities. 

Although  this  is  an  American  Peace 
Corps,  the  problem  of  world  develop- 
ment is  not  Just  an  American  problem. 
Let  us  hope  that  other  nations  will  mo- 
bilize the  spirit  and  energies  and  .skill 


of  their  people  in  some  form  of  Peace 
Corps — making  our  own  effort  only  one 
step  m  a  major  international  effort  to 
increase  the  welfare  of  ail  men  and 
improve  understanding  among  nations. 

JoHK  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House.  March  1.  1961 


FARM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Then;  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently .ntroduced  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
farmowner  who  Is  displaced  by  reason 
of  acquisition  of  his  farm  by  an  agency 
having  right  of  eminent  domain,  to  re- 
lease to  the  county  committee  all  or  any 
part  of  his  farm  acreage  allotment  dur- 
ing the  period  such  allotment  remains  in 
the  allotment  pool  The  acreage  so  re- 
leased to  the  county  committee  would 
then  bi'  available  for  reapportionment  to 
other  farms  in  the  county  having  allot- 
ments for  the  crop. 

I  feel  that  tiiis  bill.  If  enacted,  would 
do  much  to  stabilize  farm  income  in  areas 
where  a  substantial  allotment  acreage  is 
placed  in  an  allotment  pool,  because  such 
acreage  would  be  available  for  produc- 
tion of  the  crop  on  other  farms  until  the 
displaced  owners  could  reestablish  their 
farming  operations.  F\)r  example,  in 
Cherokee  County.  Ala  .  approximately 
2.000  acres  allotted  for  cotton  has  been 
placed  in  an  allotment  pool  for  later 
transfer  to  other  farms  owned  or  ac- 
quired by  the  displaced  owners  Under 
presen:  law  this  acreage  is  not  available 
for  production  of  cotton  except  as  the 
displaced  owners  reestablish  their  farm- 
ing operations  and  request  transfer  of 
the  allotments  Under  my  proposal  such 
acreage  could  be  released  by  the  dis- 
placed owners  and  reapportioned  to  oth- 
er farms  in  the  county  Thus,  the  farm 
sector  of  the  ecuiiomy  cf  Cherokee  Coun- 
ty and  -surroundintr  areas  would  be 
sjyared  the  lo.s.s  of  thi.s  much-needed 
production 

I  sh.ill  exert  evory  effort  to  push  this 
bill  fo:  early  enactment 


GOV    MENNEN   WILLIAMS 

Mr  DORN  Mr  Speak.-r  I  a  k  uiiani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remark.s  at 
this  point  m  thf  Reccrd 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  object lun  to 
the  recjuest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr,  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  Governor 
Williams  IS  doint>:  the  cause  of  freedom  a 
great  (ii.sservice  during  his  present  trip  to 
Africa  by  repeating  Communist  slogans 
such  as  "Africa  for  the  Africans,"  He  is 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Ru.s.sians. 
He  is  creating  di.s.sension  among  our 
allies. 

The  Communists  constantly  attack 
colonialism  in  the  hope  that  communism 
will  replace  it  Governor  Williams 
shocked  many  people  in  the  United 
States  by  comparing  some  of  the  Com- 


munist-Inspired revolutions  to  our  own 
Revolution  in  1776.  The  Governor 
should  know  that  there  Is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  Lumumba  and  George 
Washington  as  between  Genghis  Khan 
and  John  Wesley. 

The  American  Colonies  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  were  more  familiar  with 
.self-government  than  England  under 
George  III  They  were,  in  fact,  more  fa- 
miliar with  self-government  than  any 
nation  in  the  world  at  that  time  or  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  world.  For 
100  years  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
the  American  Colonies  practiced  self- 
government  with  their  colonial  assem- 
blies and  local  rule 

The  greatest  authorities  on  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  history  of  the  world  were 
our  Founding  Fathers;  men  like  Wash- 
ington. Jefferson.  Adams.  Franklin.  Han- 
cock. Madison,  and  Hamilton.  They 
were  students  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment from  the  very  beginning  of  time. 
They  were  educated,  cultured  men. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
Irainmg  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and 
some  of  the  leaders,  clamoring  for  self- 
rule  in  Africa  and  Asia  today  Our  Gov- 
ernment today  could  do  the  cause  of 
freedom  a  disservice  by  promoting  self- 
government  in  areas  where  the  people  are 
not  yet  ready  for  it. 

Some  revolutionists  today  are  break- 
ing away  from  a  more  democratic  rela- 
tioruship  than  they  themselves  could  pos- 
sibly formulate  in  100  years.  England. 
France,  and  Belgium  have  greatly  en- 
couraged freedom  and  progress  In  Africa. 
Their  t;reat  influence  must  not  be  re- 
placed by  barbarism  and  communism. 


UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th.e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  v.a.^  no  objection 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
strained to  vote  again.st  this  resolution 
priividmu  for  additional  funds  for  opera- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Ameriran  Activities  I  do  so  not  be- 
cause I  question  the  purpost^s  for  which 
the  committee  wa.s  established,  but  be- 
cau.se  I  am  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  fre<iu<ntly  ha.s  exceeded  its  proper 
scope  of  authority,  thereby  trespassing 
u\K>n  fundamental  rii;hts  of  individual 
citizens,  and  because  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee's lecitimate  business  requires  no 
additional  funds  at  this  time. 

AH  of  us  are  keenly  aware  that  tlic 
forces  of  communi.'^m  are  unswervingly 
dedicated  to  the  de.>tructU)n  of  this  and 
other  free  nations.  In  the  2  years  I 
spent  with  Radio  Free  Europe.  I  gained 
a  firsthand  knowledt;e  of  the  tactics 
used  to  subvert  Poland.  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary  and  other  central  European 
countries  Nothinu  could  be  more  clear 
than  our  resixjn.'-ibility  to  bo  vigilant  and 
to  expose  the  Communist  conspiracy 
which  openly  is  pledged  to  our  downfall. 

But  .<-urely  we  are  aware,  too.  that 
cornmunLvm  is  not  the  only  threat  to  our 
liberty      The  individual  freedoms  guar- 


anteed in  the  Bill  of  Rights  can  be  lost 
or  diluted  through  our  own  action  or 
inaction,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  happen 
by  our  own  hand,  the  loss  of  liberty  Is 
no  less  than  if  Imposed  by  an  alien 
adversary. 

Arc  we  as  ready  and  willing  to  defend 
our  individual  freedoms  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  we  are  on  the 
battlefield?  I  believe  this  Is  the  Issue, 
Mr,  Speaker. 

Fear  of  taking  a  position  whliSh  may 
be  misunderstood  will  never  be  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  a/:qulesclng  to  an  exer- 
cise of  Government  power  which  violates 
the  basic  freedom.s  set  forth  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
Constitution.  If  these  freedoms  are  to 
be  preserved,  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
have  meaning  and  to  mean  something  to 
us  as  Americans,  we  must  be  willing  to 
curb  abuses  of  Government  power  wher- 
ever they  are  found  to  exist.  To  fail  In 
this  responsibility  is  to  invite  the  same 
shameful  excesses  of  the  McCarthy 
period  which  still  lie  heavily  iipon  the 
conscience  of  Congress  and  our  country. 


HIL  4806,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise 
in  support  of  thiii  badly  needed  legisla- 
tion extending  temporary  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  our  unfortunate  Jobless 
citizens  whose  eligibility  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  their  State 
programs  has  expired. 

There  can  be  no  serious  question  of 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  act  promptly  in  this  area.  Extended 
unemployment  effecting  millions  of 
American  workers  is  a  national  problem 
of  highest  priority.  And  because  it  Is  a 
national  problem,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  this  Congress  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  alleviate  the  tragic 
hardships  which  accompany  widespread 
involuntary  unemployment. 

If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
should  be  quickly  dispelled  by  the  official 
figures  for  January.  In  the  first  month 
of  the  new  year,  5.400,000  workers  were 
jobless  and  an  additional  1.700,000  bad 
only  part-time  Jobs.  Of  (he  3,400.000 
persons  receiving;  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  in  January,  1,300,000 
had  been  out  of  work  13  weeks  or  longer. 
Most  pertinent  of  all.  Labor  Secretary 
Goldberg  estimated  that  500,000  persons 
had  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits  and  he  is  said  to  fear  that  by 
April  1.  1962,  some  3  million  workers  will 
have  exhausted  benefits  before  getting 
jobs. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  temporary 
relief  of  an  emergency  nature.  Through 
a  grant  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States, 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  will  be 
extended  for  a  period  of  13  weeks,  or  a 
maximum  of  39  weeks  total  eligibility. 
In  order  to  pay  for  this  emergency 
measure,    the    net    Federal    unemploy- 


ment tax  levied  on  employers  will  be 
raised  from  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
to  eight -tenths  of  1  percent  for  fiscal 
1962  and  1963.  I  think  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  this  is  far  more  preferable 
than  maintaining  the  present  tax  rate 
but  increasing  the  taxable  base  from 
$3,000  to  $4,800  per  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
many  thousands  of  our  distressed  and 
discouraged  unemployed  regard  our  ac- 
tion today  as  the  only  hope  of  immedi- 
ate help.  These  are  the  men  and  women 
who  live  in  States  which  cannot  or  will 
not  take  action  to  extend  benefits  beyond 
the  duration  of  their  State  programs. 
Only  action  by  the  Federal  Government 
offers  any  hope  for  the  immediate  relief 
which  increasing  numbers  of  our  jobless 
must  have  if  they  are  to  be  saved  from 
destitution. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  195  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  b.U  (H.R. 
4806)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  program  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  said 
amendment  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be 
offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  tonend- 
ment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques;tlon 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  6] 

Aflhmore  Harrison,  Va.  Murray 

Blatnlk  Jensen  Powell 

Bonner  Jones,  Ala.  Rabaut 

Oeller  Kee  Smith.  Miss. 

Clark  Montoya  Wright 
Davis,  Tenn. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  416 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frojn  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown],  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  3  hours  of  general  debate.  There- 
after, amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  be  in  order.  These  amendments 
may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the  bill, 
but  the  amendments  themselves  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  bill  is  designed  on  the  theory  that 
the  period  of  time  during  which  an  un- 
employed worker  is  paid  compensation, 
while  he  tries  to  find  a  new  job,  is  not 
long  enough  during  a  sharp  and  serious 
recession  when  fewer  new  jobs  are  avail- 
able. 

So,  this  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
number  of  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation equal  to  one-half  the  number 
of  weeks  to  which  the  unemployed  work- 
er was  already  entitled  under  State  and 
Federal  law.  In  other  words,  a  worker, 
as  in  Alabama,  who  has  received  20  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation,  and 
who  has  exhausted  his  entitlement  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  would  be 
eligible  under  this  bill  for  10  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation, 
provided  he  remains  unemployed  during 
this  period. 

During  these  10  new  weeks,  the  com- 
p>ensation  would  be  paid  at  the  same  rate 
that  it  was  paid  during  the  original  20 
weeks.  These  new  payments  will  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  disqualifications  and 
penalties  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  the 
State  where  the  unemployed  worker  re- 
sides. 

The  bill  H.R.  4806  provides  for  addi- 
tional unemployment  OMnpensation  for 
F>ersons  who  have  used  up  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  under 
existing  State  and  Federal  laws. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  drama- 
tized by  the  fact  that  imemployment  is 
today  20  percent  higher  than  it  was  in 
1958  when  the  economy  was  suffering  a 
similar  setback  and  Congress  passed  a 
similar  bill. 

The  evidence  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  tended  to  indicate  that 
unemployment  may  grow  worse  before 
it  gets  better. 
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The  bill  provides  that  to  the  extent 
that  a  State  already  pays  more  than  26 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  the  State  will  be  reimbursed  for 
the  number  of  weeks  paid  in  excess  of 
26  and  this  number  of  reimbursement 
weeks  will  be  subtracted  from  the  work- 
er s  potential  entitlement  of  13  weeks. 

The  bill  that  the  proposed  rule  applies 
to  contains  its  own  financing  provisions. 
It  provides  that  the  present  net  Federal 
unemployment  tax  on  employers  of  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  of 
wages  in  covered  employment  shall  be 
increased  for  calendar  years  1962  and 
1963  to  the  level  of  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent with  the  amount  of  the  increase 
going  into  a  special  Treasury  account 
designed  to  repay  advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  cover  the  payment  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  Elxcess  tax  proceeds 
will  be  returned  to  the  States.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  these  benefits 
will  bell  billion. 

The  bill  provides  that  payments  may 
be  made  for  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning 15  days  after  enactment.  This 
could  be  as  early  as  April  1.  Persons 
eligible  will  be  those  who  have  exhausted 
benefits  under  State  law  after  June  30. 
1960,  and  are  unemployed  in  the  benefit 
week. 

The  bill  will  continue  to  apply  to  per- 
sons who  exhaust  benefits  before  .April  1, 
1962,  and  payments  for  these  individuals 
can  possibly  continue  through  June  30. 
1962. 

This  bill  involves  changes  in  both  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  For  that  reason  it  was 
believed  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
It  would  be  desirable  to  grant  the  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
for  a  closed  nole  on  this  bill  with  debate 
limited  to  3  hours.  The  fact  that  this 
particular  subject  has  its  roots  in  two 
very  complicated  pieces  of  lea;islation 
persuaded  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
grant  a  closed  rule.  In  the  circum- 
stances that  exist  there  is  great  need  for 
rapid  congressional  action  in  order  that 
the  stomachs  of  unemployed  people  and 
their  dependents  may  be  fed  while  they 
diligently  search  and  hopefully  wait  for 
the  return  of  their  Jobs. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  America  human  beings 
cannot  be  allowed  to  starve  Their 
children  must  be  clothed.  Their  rent 
must  be  paid.  They  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  live  until  times  get  better, 
and  until  work  picks  up  and  they  can  get 
their  jobs  back. 

I  personally  have  known  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
unemployed.  I  have  experienced  the  de- 
spair that  descends  at  dark  when  one 
has  spent  a  day  looking  for  a  Job  when 
there  are  no  Jobs. 

The  bill  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation should  be  passed.  This  rule 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Elliott]  has  very  ably  de- 
scribed the  content  and  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  this  resolution  or  rule  makes 
in  order. 


However,  first  I  think  I  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  perhaps  a  rather  historic 
occasion,  for  this  happens  to  be  the  first 
rule  brought  out  of  the  newly  constituted 
Committee  on  Rules,  since  we  changed 
its  membership  not  long  ago  by  action 
of  the  Hou.se.  by  a  very  narrow  marsin. 
mak.ng  m  order  consideration  of  any 
bill. 

I  feel  I  should  also  mention  at  this 
time,  because  I  am  sure  Members  will 
all  be  interested  in  notiuE;  it.  thit  while 
the  member.ship  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  chanKed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  to  it,  or  .so  we  were  told  by  many 
of  our  liberal  friends,  or  perhaps  I  sh;iuld 
say  our  critics,  that  the  Hou.se  t>e  per- 
mitted to  work  lis  will  on  legi.slation. 
Yet  here,  the  very  first  rule  broui,'ht  out 
to  make  in  order  corLsideration  of  a 
bill,  is  a  'closed"  or  '  ^at;"  rule,  which 
specifically  prohibits  any  Member  of  the 
Hou.se  from  ofTenns:;  any  ^unendment  to 
the  bill.  So  in  effect  under  this  new 
sy.stem,  this  new  arran^iement  which  w:i.s 
presumed  to  permit  the  House  to  work 
Its  will  on  all  matters,  on  this  particular 
piect?  of  let^i-slation  the  House  will  be  re- 
quiitxi  to  vote  yea  or  nay.  as  the  ca.se 
may  be.  taking  or  rejec'tin'.;  the  bill  in 
lis  entirety 

Now  as  to  the  bill  itself  which  this 
rule  makes  in  order.  Tlie  rule  dix's  pro- 
vide for  3  hours  of  general  debti'e,  the 
time  to  be  controlled  equally  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  sides  of  the  Com- 
mitt^^e  on  W.iys  and  Me.ins  It  does 
not  permit  any  amendment  to  be  oflered 
or  considered,  as  I  meiiUuned  a  moment 
at;o. 

TThe  bill  in  itself,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vides for  .somethinK  we  have  to  do  be- 
cause of  thr  serious  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  country  at  the  present  time 
a.s  far  as  unemployment  is  concerned. 

In  my  opinion,  this  mea.sure.  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  a  much  better  bill  than  the 
original  one  suutiested  or  spon.sored  by 
the  administration  itself,  becau.^e  the 
original  administration  bill  would  have 
called  for  increasint,'.  on  a  F>ermanent 
basis,  from  $3,000  to  .54  800  the  amount 
of  aruiual  wage  which  would  be  .subject 
to  unemployment  taxes  a.-,  levied  on  em- 
ployers, not  only  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  the  Stales  themselves 
The  tax  money  wo'ild  have  been  used  for 
a  time  under  that  particular  measure  to 
finance  the  payment  of  this  adidtional 
unemployment  compensation  up  to  13 
weeks  as  a  Kift  to  the  State  on  a  tem- 
porary ba.^i.s.  and  nut  as  a  loan,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  lav,  we  hud  a  couple  of 
yrars  ago 

So  the  Cummiltee  on  Ways  and  Means 
in  Its  WLsdom  rejected  the  sUfjgestion  for 
a  {x-rmanent  increa.se  m  the  annual 
waiie  ."^ubject  to  unemployment-compen- 
sation taxes  and  in.'^tead  substituted  a 
provi.so  which  you  will  find  m  this  bill 
to  double,  just  increase  by  100  percent, 
for  2  years  only,  for  the  calendar  years 
1962  and  1963,  the  tax  to  be  levied  and 
collected  for  unemployment  purposes  by 
the  Federal  Government:  in  other  words, 
from  the  present  four-tenths  of  i  percent 
to  eight-tenths  of  1  percent,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  only,  with  the  m-A  increased 


tax  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  2-year 
period. 

As  an  employer.  I  think  I  should  call 
attention  to  this  arrangement  because 
you  are  going  to  have  questions  from  the 
employers  at  home  about  the  content  of 
this  legislation.  So  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber should  be  on  notice.  Of  course  the 
Con^iress  last  year  did  increase  from 
three-tenths  to  four-tenths  of  1  percent, 
effective  just  January  1,  last,  the  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
employers  only.  Remember,  the  em- 
ployees pay  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes 
to  meet  unemployment-benefit  costs.  So 
the  new  rate  went  into  effect  at  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  on  January  1,  last. 
for  the  present  calendar  year. 

.•M  the  prc.ent  time,  employers  are 
paying  33 '3  percent  more  in  unemploy- 
ment taxes  to  the  Federal  Government 
than  ever  paid  in  prior  years.  Under 
the  bill  that  is  before  us,  they  will  pay 
an  increa.se  of  100  percent  more  in  tax 
on  top  of  that,  which  is  quite  an  increase. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another 
thini.:.  if  I  may,  because  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  questioned  on  it.  This  bill,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  you  would  do  it  any 
other  way,  to  be  honest  and  frank  about 
It,  levies  a  tax  to  meet  the  cost  of  this 
additional  unemployment  compensation 
on  the  ••«ood"  employers,  or  on  employ- 
ers who  Kivc  steady  work  to  their  em- 
pluvees,  \ ear-round  work.  In  order  to 
do  what?  To  take  care  of  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  Industries  where  men 
are  laid  off  more  or  less  re^'ularly.  Re- 
m»mber  that  employers  In  industries 
which  are  .seasonal,  or  where  there  are 
not  many  people  working  full  time,  do 
not  pay  any  of  this  tax  becau.se  they  do 
not  have  any  or  many  employees  on  the 
payroll.  Therefore,  they  are  not  taxed, 
and  .so  this  new  tax  is  levied  a^'ainst  the 
employer  who  eives  full-time  employ- 
ment. Maybe  the  conditions  of  his  In- 
dustry will  permit  it.  and  maybe  they 
will  not  Maybe  he  endeavors  to  take 
care  of  his  employees  in  time  of  need 
rtuardless  of  his  own  good  or  bad  for- 
tune, as  the  ca.se  may  be. 

There  may  be  other  employers  who 
will  say,  "Well,  we  dont  need  those 
workers,  so  let  them  go,  let  them  draw 
unemployment  compen.sation.  t>ecau.se 
my  neighbor  employer  across  the  street 
Will  pick  up  the  tab,  he  will  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  them."  And  that  is  a 
weak  spot  in  this  bill.  Yet.  I  say  to  you 
very  frankly.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
the  committee  could  have  corrected  it. 

There  i.s  one  other  matter  I  feel  should 
be  called  to  your  attention  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  hearing,  it  developed 
that  in  certain  circumstances  and  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  this,  if  you  will- 
under  certain  circumstances,  right  here 
m  the  District  of  Columbia — as  well,  as 
m  .some  States,  a  per.son  who  has  retired 
from  Federal  Government  employment, 
or  who  has  .some  other  retirement  in- 
come for  Ihat  matter — perhaps  $300  or 
more  a  month — can  also  draw  unem- 
ployment compen.sation  under  present 
law.  He  can  do  better  than  that  if  he 
is  pa.st  65  If  he  is  older  than  65.  he 
can  al.so  draw  social  .security,  believe  it 
or  not.  And  if  we  enact  legislation  just 
out    of    the   Committee   on    Ways    and 


Means  to  expend  an  additional  $305  mil- 
lion in  the  next  few  months,  relatively 
speaking,  to  give  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dien  of  the  unemployed  man,  if  he  has 
any  children  he  is  supposed  to  support, 
who  are  under  the  age  limit  of  18,  he 
can  draw  an  additional  $30  to  $60  a 
month  for  each  such  child.  But  this  is 
a  matter  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  itself  did  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  because  all  of  this  chiseling  being 
done  under  State  law,  or  under  Federal 
law.  .so  far  as  the  District  of  Colimibia 
is  concerned,  passed  by  this  Congress. 
That  situation  should  be.  and  I  am 
mentionmM:  it  here  today  for  that  pur- 
po.se,  called  to  the  attention  of  the  vari- 
ous State  legislatures,  and  certainly  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia here  in  the  House,  so  that  corrective 
letiislation  can  be  enacted  either  in  the 
legislatures  back  in  the  several  States, 
or  here  in  the  Congress,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  intent  and  purpose,  and 
the  desire,  of  the  average  Member  of 
Congress,  and  the  average  American  for 
that  matter,  to  take  care  of  those  im- 
employed  who  are  in  real  need,  but  not 
to  give  windfalls  in  the  way  of  public 
tax  funds  to  people  who  are  not  actually, 
or  morally,  at  least,  if  they  are  legally, 
entitled  to  it  under  present  laws. 

I  bring  these  matters  to  your  atten- 
tion because  I  believe,  and  it  is  my  feel- 
ing, that  when  we  hold  these  hearings 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
entitled  to  know  something  of  the  in- 
formation we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
about  legislation  before  they  are  re- 
quired to  vote  on  the  rule.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
f^cntleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  does  away  with  this  practice 
relative  to  a  man  taking  a  job  in  some 
other  line  than  the  kind  of  work  he  has 
been  doing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  refers  to 
the  rule  of  suitability,  that  the  employ- 
ment has  to  be  suitable. 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  on  that  point.  Let  me 
point  out  again  in  fairness  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  because 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  about 
it — if  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
by  national  legislation  attempts  to  fix 
the  standards  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation that  lias  to  be  paid  by  the 
State,  the  next  thing  you  know  the  States 
themselves  will  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  great  bureaucracy  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Central  Government  will 
be  running  the  thing  completely.  That, 
of  course,  is  something  we  do  not  want. 
It  has  been  a  problem  to  the  committee. 
and  it  is  a  problem  for  the  Congress  to 
deal  with.  How  we  can  do  what  you 
suggest  and  still  limit  it  so  the  States  do 
not  lose  control  of  their  own  unemploy- 
ment laws  and  their  own  unemployment 
practices. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  said 
what  I  have  here  today,  in  the  hope  that 


these  bad  practices  will  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  various  States,  and  so 
Members  may  call  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  their  own  States  as;  to  the 
need  for  certain  corrective  legislation  on 
the  State  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  LaneI. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  of- 
ten that  a  bill  in  the  national  interest 
has  such  widespread  support  as  that 
manifested  for  H.R.  4806,  known  as  the 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961.  It  is  na- 
tional in  scope,  because  it  will  help  to 
stimulate  our  sagging  economy. 

Statistics  reveal  that  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
during  the  year  ending  January  31,  1961, 
has  increased  by  an  average  of  57.1  per- 
cent. Among  the  50  States,  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 
47  show  an  incresise,  and  only  5  report 
a  decrease. 

We  have  discovered  from  previous  re- 
cessions that  unemployment  continues 
to  rise  even  after  the  economy  starts 
to  recover.  Even  an  upturn  by  spring 
would  not  solve  this  problem.  It  is  es- 
timated that  some  3  million  unemployed 
workers  will  receive  payments  under 
this  emergency  measure.  The  wide- 
spread support  for  H.R.  4806  i.s  based 
on  the  practical  reason  that  the  in- 
crease in  consumer  purchasing  power 
provided  by  this  measure  will  aid  and 
sustain  the  business  upswing. 

The  extended  benefits  will  meet  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  the  material  help  over 
this  transitional  period  will  rescue  and 
strengthen  our  human  resources. 

This  is  heartening  evidence  to  our  own 
people,  and  proof  to  the  world,  that  un- 
der our  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment, we  are  able  to  solve  this  type  of 
problem  by  prompt  and  effective  action. 

The  companion  bill  to  aid  needy  chil- 
dren of  jobless  workers  is  both  compas- 
sionate and  realistic  in  its  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  extra  benefits  to  aid 
the  dependents  of  a  breadwinner  who 
has  exhausted  his  imemployment  com- 
pensation— and  is  unable  to  find  a  job 
that  will  support  them. 

Briefiy.  H.R.  4806  will  provide  up  to  13 
weeks  of  additional  payments  to  men  and 
women  who  exhausted  their  regular  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  after 
June  30,  1960,  or  will  lose  them  before 
April  1,  1962.  depending  upon  the  pro- 
grams in  the  various  States.  Under  no 
circvunstances  would  a  worker  receive 
moi-e  than  39  weeks  of  benefits. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  program. 
$927  miUion,  will  be  financed  by  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  of  four-tenths  ol  1  per- 
cent on  the  existing  wage  base  of  $3,000, 
effective  for  the  calendar  years  1962  and 
1963.  Extended  benefits  for  Fed(!ral  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $63  million,  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government  out  of  gen- 
eral revenues. 

Most  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  are  not  designed  to  meet 


the  needs  of  long-term,  recession-created 
unemployment.  In  1958,  the  Congress 
enacted  a  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  deal  with  the  re- 
cession of  that  year.  In  following  that 
precedent — this  year — we  are  providing 
emergency  relief,  pending  long-range 
improvements  in  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

The  fact  that  we  must  enact  this 
second  extension,  indicates  that  the 
States  must  update  their  programs  to 
make  provision  for  these  special  prob- 
lems, because,  in  the  economic  cycle,  we 
are  bound  to  have  other  recessions  in 
the  future.  Their  damaging  effects  can 
be  minimized  by  having  State  programs 
in  readiness  to  meet  these  occasional  but 
pressing  demands. 

H.R.  4806,  is  one  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's action  program  to  take  up  the 
slack,  and  then  provide  the  incentives 
for  our  economy  to  get  moving  again, 
so  that  it  will  catch  up  with  its  develop- 
ing potentialities. 

To  extend  subsistence  benefits  for  the 
unemployed,  during  this  temporary  lull, 
is  the  first  step  toward  recovery  and  re- 
newed progress. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York,  our  new  member  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules  [  Mrs.  St.  George]  . 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
as  a  new  member  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
ing new  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

This  rule  comes  to  the  House  as  a 
closed  rule  which  I  imderstand  is  cus- 
tomary for  such  legislation.  I  regret 
that  it  is  a  closed  rule,  because  there  is 
one  amendment  I  should  like  to  offer  to 
this  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  attacking  this 
matter  in  a  rather  piecemeal  way.  We 
are  adding  13  weeks  to  the  period  during 
which  unemployment  compensation  can 
be  paid  over  and  above  the  weeks  paid 
by  the  several  States.  Unemployment 
compensation  is  not  new;  it  has  existed 
in  many  countries  all  over  the  world  for 
a  very  long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  first  unemployment  law,  I  think, 
originated  in  Grermany  in  1868;  so  the 
principle  goes  back  quite  a  long  way.  In 
.some  of  these  countries  I  would  suggest 
that  unemployment  compensation  lasts 
for  52  weeks  if  necessary. 

I  agree  with  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  there  have 
been  abuses  in  the  past;  and.  as  far  as 
we  know,  under  present  legislation  there 
will  be  some  abuses  in  the  future;  never- 
theless, we  should  not  legislate  simply 
on  the  basis  of  correcting  a  few  abuses. 
It  seems  to  me  if  people  are  unemployed 
they  need  help,  whether  it  is  for  1  week, 
13  weeks,  16  weeks,  or  longer;  they  need 
help  as  long  as  the  emergency  lasts. 
That  is  one  of  my  objections  to  the  bill. 
I,  therefore,  hope  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  and  in  view  of  the  testimony 
we  have  received  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  something  will  be  done  to 
tighten  up  and  prevent  some  of  these 
very  glaring,  though  few,  things  that 
have  happened  that  distress  us  and  that 
are  not  correct.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  absolutely  positive,  as  we 
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all  are,  that  the  average  American  does 
not  want  to  go  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation: the  average  American  man 
and  woman  want*  a  Job  that  will  enable 
him  to  hold  hla  head  up  and  live 
decently  In  this  great  country  of  ours. 

So.  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  thinfc 
we  can  say  that  this  is  a  recognized 
need;  and  undoubtedly  the  legislation. 
though  it  lacks  certain  things,  should  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tune. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  AaiNDsl. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noted  with  grave  concern  the  recent 
press  accounts  of  a  document  reportedly 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defease  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  calling  for  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  the  long -established 
defense  policy  and  strategy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  additionally  noted  that 
although  the  first  press  articles  on  this 
matter  have  since  been  denied  by  the 
E>ep>artment  of  State  and  characterized 
as  gross  distortion,  the  newspaper  con- 
cerned only  last  night  stated  flatly  that 
its  original  articles  were  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

For  some  days  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  been  undertaking  a 
very  serious  examination  of  the  defense 
posture  of  our  country.  I  believe  very 
deeply  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  com- 
mittee, before  It  proceeds  further,  to  ob- 
tain directly  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  copy  of 
the  document  in  question  to  'ether  with 
such  explanations  as  may  be  in  order 
that  the  committee,  the  Congress,  the 
American  i)eopIe  and.  indeed,  our  friends 
and  foes  In  the  world,  may  not  continue 
with  a  confused  understanding  of  Amer- 
ica's defense  plans.  I  believe  just  as 
strongly  that  Secretary  Rusks  letter  to 
Secretary  McNamara  should,  if  possible. 
be  made  public,  and  if  Its  statements  are 
not  to  be  the  policy  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, then  I  believe  that  together 
with  the  publication  of  the  letter  there 
should  be  appropriate  denials  of  its  con- 
tent. 

I  have  discussed  these  matters  with 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  is  one  of  th**  finest 
patriots  our  country  has  ever  known.  I 
have  explained  to  him  how  fundamental 
this  matter  is  in  my  Judgment,  and  have 
urged  that  we  not  only  interrogate  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  respect  to  these  matters  but 
also  that  the  document  Itself  be  intro- 
duced into  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee so  that  all  possibility  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty  in  our  country's  coun- 
cils and  among  the  American  people  can 
be  removed. 

I  have  full  confidence  that  Chairman 
VntsoN  will  move  swiftly  to  cooperate 
with  all  of  us  In  clearing  up  this  con- 
fusion. I  bring  this  matter  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time 
only  to  underscore  the  extreme  un- 
portance  of  these  recent  developments  as 
they  relate  to  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  I  emphatically  point  out  that 
if  the  United  States  is  now  going  to  de- 
prive itself  of  full  feasibility  of  the  use 


of  missile  weapons,  and  If  the  United 
States  is  now  suddenly  going  to  reject 
our  sharply  motivated  defense  policies 
evolved  during  these  past  8  years  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Dwight  D 
Eisenho\\er,  then  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  the  Congre.ss  as  a  whole, 
and  all  the  American  people  ne<'d  to 
understand  this  mattrr  m  all  of  its  de- 
tail before  it  is  put  into  effect 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gon- 
tU^man  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  FORD  I  want  to  say  for  the  rec- 
ord that  I  have  di.scu.ssed  this  matter 
with  the  t;ontIeman  from  Illinois.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  and  agree  with 
what  he  has  said  I  hope  and  trust  that 
the.se  hearings  will  be  held  promptly  on 
this  matter,  and  that  it  will  be  investi- 
gated thorruKhly. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  AREND.S  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr.  STRATTON  Does  the  pentleman 
from  Illinois  mean  to  tell  me  that  there 
should  not  be  any  informal  communica- 
tions between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  military 
matters  without  having  it  fully  explored 
in  the  press'' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Not  at  all.  but  any- 
thing as  important  as  this  i.s  and  as  fun- 
damental as  this  ii  to  the  futurr-  welfare 
and  defen.se  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  brought  out  into  the 
open,  and  through  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  which,  a.s  the  gentleman  Is 
aware.  Ls  presently  holding  exhaustive 
hearings  on  the  whole  subject  of  our 
defense  posture. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman 
would  not  maintain  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defease 
could  not  speak  informally  on  these  mat- 
ters or  exchange  memoranda? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  stated  I  felt  that 
either  one  of  thtm  might  well  come  up 
here  and  produce  the  document  under 
dLscussion. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ponnsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  a  national  pohcy  of  this  country 
may  be  in  danger.  In  other  words,  are 
we  going  to  contmue  to  tell  Russia  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war  we  will  use  every- 
thing we  have,  including  nuclear  weap- 
ons, or  are  we  going  to  follow  a  line  of 
appeasement? 

I  commend  the  gentleman  again. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
why  this  rule  is  a  gag  rule — why  the  bill 
is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order  and 
prohibiting  the  offering  of  amendments 
by  any  Member? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that,  as  he  already  knows,  bills 
of  this  nature  have  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  during  the  tune  he  has 


served  in  the  Congress  and  during  the 
time  I  have  served  in  the  Congress  under 
similar  rules.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  two 
aspects  of  two  complicated  laws  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  always  granted 
a  closed  rule. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  not 
saying  that  there  Is  anything  compli- 
cated about  this  bill?  What  is  compli- 
cated about  it? 

Mr  ELLIOTT  The  gentleman  may 
Judge  for  himself  whether  this  is  a  com- 
plicated bill  or  not.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  it  is  my  understanding  this 
tyi^  of  rule  has  been  used  on  this  type 
of  bill  for  a  long  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  Much  too  long.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman. 

Now,  what  makes  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  some  kind  of  a  sacred  bull  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  so  that 
the  Members  cannot  work  their  will  on 
bills  that  come  from  that  committee? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr  ELLIOTT  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  that  committee 
of  the  House  deals  has  resulted  In  the 
judgment  of  the  House  being  that  bills 
coming  from  that  committee  be  con- 
.s:dered  undc-  a  closed  rule. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  certainly  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the  House 
of  Representatives,  certainly  on  this  bill, 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  It  is  the  wrong  way  to  legislate, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  it.  Moreover, 
Members  of  the  House  were  told  when 
the  gentleman  and  others  voted  to  pack 
the  Rules  Committee  that  a  new  day  was 
in  the  proce.ss  of  dawning;  that  here- 
after the  democratic  process  would  pre- 
vail; that  Memt>ers  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  their  free  will  on  any 
and  all  legislation.  What  happened  to 
tho.se  glittering  pledges? 

Mr  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
being  no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  4806.  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  program  of 
extended  unemplojTnent  compensation, 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase  In 
the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4806,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  be- 
fore It  the  bill  H.R.  4806,  representing 
the  flrst  legislative  proposal  re(X>rted  by 
a  committee  of  the  House,  dealing  with 


suggestions  of  the  President  for  handling 
and  Improving  the  present  economic 
situation.  This  bill  was  placed  on  his 
list  as  the  No.  1  suggestion  as  far  as 
timing  is  concerned.  It  was  so  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  far  as  timing  is  concerned. 
Mr,  Chairman,  1  want  to  take  just  a 
brief  few  minutes  to  explain  what  is  in 
the  bill,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  think  the  legislation 
sliould  be  passed  by  the  House. 

In  the  flrst  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  In  any  way 
is  a  precedent,  for  In  1958,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  at  that  time,  the 
Congress  passed  a  program  of  temporary 
unemployment  benefits,  that  insofar  as 
benefits  are  concerned,  and  insofar  as 
the  timing  of  the  program  is  concerned, 
was  almost  Identical  with  the  bill  before 
the  House  today.  Those  of  you  who  were 
in  the  Congress,  and  who  supported  that 
legislation,  did  so  at  that  time,  because 
in  the  month  of  January  1958,  we  had 
approximately  4.5  million  people  unem- 
ployed, and  we  were  having  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  people  who  ex- 
hausted the  benefits  provided  them 
under  their  State  unemployment  pro- 
grams. In  January  of  this  year  the 
situation,  so  far  as  unemployment  Is 
concerned,  was  somewhat  more  severe, 
and  the  number  of  people  who  have  ex- 
liausted  benefits  under  State  programs 
was  somewhat  higher,  so  that  if  there 
was  justification  in  1958  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program — and  I  thought  so 
then,  and  the  majority  of  this  Congress 
did — there  is  certainly  as  much,  if  not 
more,  justification  for  action  today  to 
extend  these  benefits. 

I  think  that  this  program  itself  will 
have  as  much  effect  during  this  calendar 
yt  ar  as  the  program  had  in  1958  through 
replacing  lost  purchasing  p>ower,  to  help 
the  economy  to  march  back  up  the  hill, 
as  tlie  economy  did  following  the  down- 
turn of  that  period.  I  anticipate  that 
Uiis  bill  will  make  a  like  contribution 
to  the  recovery  that  we  are  loc^ng  to 
and  desiring  sometime  this  year.  The 
purchasing  power  created  by  this  bill 
will  when  spent  contribute  to  making 
more  jobs,  which  is  what  the  unem- 
ployed people  really  want.  Without  the 
bill  there  will  be  no  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  these  people 
who  have  become  unemployed  and  for 
whom  State  benefits  have  expired. 

What  do  we  do  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Just  a&  we  did  in  1958  we  say 
that  when  an  individual,  under  a  State 
system  of  unemployment  compensation, 
has  exhausted  the  benefits  that  are 
available  to  him  and  he  remains  unem- 
ployed because  he  cannot  find  a  job 
neither  by  himself  nor  through  the 
State  employment  service,  we  will  pro- 
vide him  in  the  way  of  compensation 
with  just  half  the  niunber  of  weeks,  over- 
all, in  the  weekly  amount  that  the  pro- 
^«ram  that  his  State  provided  him.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  pay  to  him  any  more 
than  13  weeks  of  benefits  if  he  happens 
to  be  in  one  of  the  States  that  pays  him 
initially  under  its  program  for  26  weeks 
of  unemployment. 

We  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing 
that  we  did  in  1958.    We  are  not  affect- 


ing any  State  laws.  We  are  superim- 
posing this  upon  State  laws.  No  State 
legislature  will  be  required  to  take  any 
action  whatsoever.  We  are  not.  through 
the  device  of  temporary  unemployment 
compensation,  saying  to  a  State,  as  some 
would  have  us,  "We  do  not  like  the  prac- 
tices that  you  carry  out  in  your  own 
program  so  that,  for  purposes  of  this, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  change  your 
own  State  laws."  Coming  from  where 
I  do  and  believing  as  I  do.  I  think  there 
are  some  things  that  States  are  in  bet- 
ter E>osltion  to  determine  than  we  are 
here.  And  certainly  in  the  context  of 
this  bill  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
the  decisions  in  my  own  State  as  to  how 
unemployment  compensation  should  be 
paid  and  for  what  period  of  time;  cer- 
tainly as  of  now  I  am  not. 

We  are  not  interfering  with  any  of 
the  laws  of  the  States.  We  are  carrying 
this  out  under  those  laws  and  letting 
those  State  agencies,  the  employment 
security  agencies,  administer  this  pro- 
gram, still  imposing  the  same  tests  upon 
people,  that  they  be  available  for  em- 
ployment, that  they  have  not  had  suit- 
able employment  offered  to  them  and 
that  no  employment  is  found  for  them. 
Then  under  those  circumstances  pre- 
vailing within  the  State,  generally  they 
will  be  entitled  under  this  program  to 
50  percent  of  what  the  State  does. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  a  case.  In 
some  States  there  are  variable  durations 
of  time  that  unemployment  benefits  may 
be  paid.  Let  us  say  that  in  your  State 
a  person  is  entitled  to  10  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation.  What  we 
are  saying  here  is  that  at  the  end  of 
that  period  of  10  weeks,  if  the  man  is 
still  unemployed,  this  program  will  pick 
him  up  and  provide  the  same  amount 
that  the  State  pays  him  per  week,  for 
5  additional  weeks.  And  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  he  has  exhausted  all  of  his 
rights  under  this  program,  just  as  he 
had  previously  exhausted  all  of  his  rights 
under  the  State  program. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  way  this 
works,  in  some  respects,  from  the  pro- 
gram we  had  in  1958;  and  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss that.  In  1958  we  gave  to  the  States 
the  option  of  coming  under  this  pro- 
gram or  not  coming  under  it.  We  give 
to  the  States  in  this  legislation  the  option 
of  coming  under  this  program  or  not 
coming  under  it.  We  say  that  they  must 
sign  an  agreement  just  as  they  had  to 
do  in  1958  with*the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  order  to  avail  their  unemployed  of  the 
benefits  of  this  program. 

But  now,  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  this  money  advanced  by  the 
Treasury  initially  for  temporary  com- 
pensation is  to  be  paid  back,  we  find  that 
this  bill  varies  from  the  program  in 
1958.  In  1958  the  State  electing  to  come 
under  the  program,  in  effect,  had  to  im- 
pose on  the  employers  of  that  State  an 
additional  tax  burden  so  it  could  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Treasury.  Those  sums 
were  lent  to  the  States.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  repayment  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  of  1958. 

Here  we  do  not  follow  that  arrange- 
ment. We  say  that  all  employers 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  subjected 
to  a  temporary  increase  in  tax  imposed 


by  this  bill  and  that  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  repay  the  amounts  that  are 
given  to  the  unemployed  in  these  addi- 
tional unemployment  benefits.  All  em- 
ployers, in  your  State  and  mine,  every 
employer  who  is  covered  by  this  tax,  will 
be  required  to  pay  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent additional  imemployment  tax. 
That  will  develop  for  purposes  of  re- 
paying for  this  program,  we  think, 
around  $984  million  when  applied  to  the 
wages  in  the  calendar  years  1962  and 
1963.  This  money  that  we  extend  now 
to  these  people  will,  therefore,  be  re- 
paid under  this  tax  to  the  Treasury  in 
a  2 -year  period. 

I  want  to  get  this  thing  over  with,  get 
it  behind  us,  and  have  the  repajTnent 
to  the  Treasury'  occur  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  This  Is  not  what  was  in 
the  original  bill  as  introduced  carrying 
out  the  President's  original  suggestion. 
The  administration  suggested  that  we 
not  increase  the  tax  rate,  but  that  we 
obtain  this  money  through  the  vehicle 
of  broadening  the  base  for  the  tax.  The 
base  at  the  moment  under  Federal  law 
is  $3,000.  It  was  suggested  that  we  in- 
crease the  base  to  $4,800. 

I  foimd  fault  with  that  device,  and  I 
so  stated  to  those  within  the  adminis- 
tration with  whom  I  was  discussing  the 
matter,  because  for  one  thing  it  did  not 
develop  enough  money  to  pay  back  these 
advances  from  the  Treasury  short  of 
about  5  years.  However,  the  Adminis- 
tration thought  that  that  was  a  more 
equitable  way  to  develop  this  money  than 
that  which  is  in  the  bill  and  that  was 
what  it  recommended.  But  I  can  assure 
you  that  there  is  no  quarrel  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  with  the  method 
for  developing  these  funds  that  the  com- 
mittee wrote  into  this  bill.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  told  us  in  committee  in 
executive  session  that  if  the  committee 
wanted  to  follow  a  different  method  they 
had  no  fixed  views  about  it  that  would 
cause  them  to  object  to  this  different 
method;  that  what  they  were  interested 
in  was  having  this  money  available  for 
distribution  by  these  State  agencies  to 
the  unemployed  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  President  is  satisfied  with  the 
financing  arrangements  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  is 
willing  to  follow  our  judgment  in  this 
matter.  His  main  concern  is  with  get- 
ting a  temporary  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  into  opera- 
tion. As  I  say  he  recommended  a 
different  method  of  financing  it  but  he 
understands  our  concern  about  his 
method. 

We  thought  in  the  committee  that 
since  the  employers  of  the  country  were 
the  ones  that  had  to  carry  this  burden 
in  the  final  analysis,  and  since  they 
wanted  this  method  of  taxation  if  they 
were  to  be  taxed  at  all,  the  least  we  could 
do  was  to  accommodate  them  by  placing 
the  burden  upon  them  in  the  way  they 
recommended.  As  far  as  the  business 
representatives  before  our  committee 
were  concerned,  all  of  them  said  that  if 
we  were  going  to  do  this,  that  is,  pass 
this  program  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  then  tax  them  as  we  are 
proposing  to  tax  them  under  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other 
features  of  the  bill  about  which  I  could 
talk.  I  have  covered  the  important  fea- 
tures, and  I  think  they  will  enable  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  have  some  under- 
standing of  what  Is  contemplated.  The 
program  ItaeU  during  its  lifetime  will 
malce  available  additional  benefits  in  the 
amount  of  about  $927  million  to  people 
who  have  exhausted  their  State  benefits 
under  State  systems.  In  addition  to 
that,  under  title  "iM  there  are  Federal 
employees,  and  there  are  ex-servicemen 
who  are  entitled  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation. We  are  extending  to  them 
this  extension  of  benefits  as  we  are  to 
everyone  else.  That  will  cost  $63  mil- 
lion. Since  the  Federal  Crovernment  is 
the  employer,  that  additional  amount 
will  come  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasiiry  just  as  do  those  amounts  which 
they  receive  now  under  the  regular  pro- 
gram involved  with  reference  to  that 
situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  3  million 
unemployed  workers  will  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  program. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  to 
be  collected  and  the  $927  million  to  be 
spent,  if  there  Is  any,  will  be  given  back 
to  the  unemployment  accounts  of  all  of 
the  States  in  the  percentage  that  their 
taxable  wages  bear  to  the  total  taxable 
wages  of  the  Nation.  If  in  tiie  State 
of  California,  for  example,  the  total  tax- 
able wages  are  one-tenth  of  the  total 
of  the  Nation,  you  would  get  one-tenth 
of  the  surplus  because  it  has  been  paid 
on  the  basis  of  taxable  wages  in  your 
State  and  should  go  back  on  that  basis. 

As  is  the  case  in  any  Government  pro- 
gram, it  is  always  desirable  that  we  have 
pertinent  information  about  the  people 
affected  by  the  program  and  how  the 
program  affected  them.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  make  provi- 
sions for  collecting  this  kind  of  infor- 
mation on  an  adequate  sample  basis 
about  recipients  under  the  pr?sent  act. 
This  sort  of  information  should  be  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  than  the  infor- 
mation collected  in  various  sample  sur- 
veys about  recipients  under  the  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
opposition  to  this  legislation.  We  have 
enacted  similar  legislation  before.  The 
situation  today  is  just  as  critical  if  not 
worse  than  it  was  when  we  acted  before. 
There  are  people  in  this  country  for 
whom  this  kind  of  legislation  can  make 
the  difference  between  their  having 
something  on  the  table  and  having 
nothing  on  the  table.  I  know  of  no  oth- 
er thing  that  this  Congress  can  do 
whether  it  be  immediate  tax  reduction 
or  anything  else  that  has  the  capacity 
for  giving  assistance  to  those  who  are  in 
the  most  need  as  this  program  itself  does. 
In  proper  time  these  other  things  can 
help. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  First.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  the  speedy 
action  he  has  taken  on  this  most  urgent 


request.  Secondly.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  I  thought  the  more  equitable 
way  to  extend  these  benefits  would  have 
been  the  original  proposition  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  raising  the  tax  base  from  $3,000 
to  perhaps  $4,800 — or  if  not  to  $4,800  to 
some  compromise  figure  between  $3,000 
and  $4,800  because  in  a  State  like  mine 
and  in  16  or  17  other  States,  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  loans  in  the  1958-59  re- 
cession, and  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  for 
such  States  to  a.ssume  this  added  load  of 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  because  they 
will  have  to  pay  back  what  they  bor- 
rowed in  1955-59  In  my  State  we  owe 
$6  million,  and  this  additional  load  on 
this  fund  is  going  to  hurt  our  fund  be- 
cause for  11  years  now  we  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy 

Mr.  MILLS.  What  the  Kontleman  Is 
saying  is  that  in  his  State  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  two  things  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  build  up  your  own  State  fund. 
Certainly.  I  must  asree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOG.ARTY  Secondly,  it  puts  us 
In  a  position  of  some  disadvantage  as 
far  as  competition  with  other  Statfs  be- 
cause our  basic  rate  now  is  $3,600  and 
not  $3,000  which  is  the  national  rate. 
It  works  out  to  some  di.sadvantaj:e  to  us 
in  that  respect.  I.s  that  a  fair  presump- 
tioiP 

Mr.  MILI>S.  The  gentleman's  as- 
sumptions are  always  fair.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  is  not  on  the  basis 
of  trying  to  do  somethins?  here  to  cor- 
rect an  inequitable  .situation  among  the 
States  that  results  from  separate  action 
within  all  the  States. 

I  have  had  that  argument  advanced 
to  me  as  a  basis  for  the  Ft^leral  Gov- 
ernment's requiring  the  States  to  go  in 
a  certain  direction  under  certain  Federal 
standards  with  respect  to  payments  of 
benefits,  and  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
But  it  is  a  weak  argument,  to  my  mind, 
that  we  should  do  it  becau.se  of  the  un- 
fair competition  e.xislinK  between  States 
that  results  solely  on  the  basis  of  State 
judgments  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do 
in  this  field  There  may  be  other  com- 
pelling reasons  that  would  prompt  the 
gentleman  to  support  such  arsumenLs. 

Mr.  FOG.ARTY.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  much  it  is  going  to 
cost  to  administer  the  program? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  cost  about  $28 
million:  $10,500,000  in  the  first  year 
and  $17,500,000  in  the  nc»t. 

Mr.  FOGARl^.  So  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  called  upon  to 
increase  this  appropriation'' 

Mr  MILLS  I  understand  there  Is  a 
problem  right  now  becau.se  we  have 
reached  the  ceiling  limitation  on  admin- 
istrative costs  In  the  .social  .security 
amendments  of  I960  we  fixed  $350  mil- 
lion for  administrative  co.^ts.  There  are 
pending  requests  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  would  raise  the 
amount  to  $366  million. 

We  have  taken  no  action  here  to  make 
it  possible  to  increa.se  appropriations  by 
the  Congress  because  this  is  a  temporary 
proposition  and  the  question  has  to  do 
with  the  operation  not  only  of  this  pro- 
gram but  of  the  permanent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  In  the  States. 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  Should  the  Senate 
see  fit  to  increase  the  ceiling  from  $350 
million  to  $375  million  or  $400  million, 
how  would  the  gentleman  feel  about 
that? 

Mr  MILLS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
in  advance.  In  my  experience  as  a  con- 
feree I  have  found  it  is  never  advanta- 
geous to  disclose  one's  position  before 
going  into  a  conference. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  One  more  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit. 

Mr  MILLS.  Certainly.  I  want  to  be 
.serious  with  the  gentleman.  I  assure 
him  I  have  every  desire  to  consider  this 
ceiling  matter. 

Mr.  tXXlARTY.  The  President  a 
short  time  ago  said  that  he  would  be 
sending  to  Congress  and  to  your  com- 
mittee suggestions  for  permanent  legis- 
lation. He  says  the  end  of  March.  If 
it  gets  here  by  the  end  of  March  can  the 
gentleman  give  me  any  Idea  when  hear- 
ings might  be  held  and  when  we  might 
expect  .some  action  on  the  permanent 
changes  in  this  legislation  to  keep  it 
abreast  of  modern  times? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Lsland  will  recall  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean-s  held  I  believe 
8  days  of  hearings  in  1959  on  the  so- 
called  standards  bill.  I  have  no  Idea 
what  the  final  decision  will  be  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  overall  agenda  of  our  com- 
mittee: but  just  between  you  and  me  in 
evaluating  some  of  these  proE>osals  that 
are  bemg  sent  to  Congress  it  looks  like 
two-thirds  are  coming  to  our  committee. 
I  do  not  know  how  fast  we  can  move  or 
in  what  order,  but  I  do  know  that  those 
things  that  have  the  characteristics  of 
being  emergency  proposals  we  will  con- 
sider first.  So  we  are  working  on  the 
question,  and  as  fast  as  time  will  per- 
mit the  committee  will  consider  these 
proposals     When.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    MILLS      I  yield. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  earlier  in  explaining  the  bill 
something  about  its  covering  people 
under  State  compensation  laws,  civil 
.service  employees,  as  well  as  ex-service- 
men. 

Mr  MILLS.  That  Ls  because  we  have 
a  Federal  program  of  unemployment 
comperLsation  operated  by  the  States  In 
accordance  with  State  laws  for  unem- 
ployed Federal  employees  and  ex-service- 
men. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  any  legislative  activity 
that  would  cover  the  50,000  railroaders 
who  are  unemployed  and  who  have  lost 
their  entitlement  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation? 

Mr  MILLS.  As  you  know,  we  do  not 
have  jurisdiction  of  that  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  1  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  comes  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman's  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

First,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  is  it  contemplated  this  bill 
win  be  completed  and  passed  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  it  is :  and  I  hope  It  Is 
on  the  President's  desk  by  March  15. 
because  then  the  benefits  under  the  bill 
may  be  made  effective  on  April  1. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  question  is  this:  Several  days  ago  I 
brought  this  matter  up  with  reference  to 
the  treatment  for  the  railroad  indus- 
try. Only  yesterday  did  we  complete  our 
negotiations  and  discussions  regarding 
this  matter  and  how  they  may  be  taken 
care  of.  A  bill  has  been  drawn,  I  think 
it  is  about  completed,  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  It.  In  fact,  I  am  introducing  it 
this  afternoon.  In  our  committee  this 
morning  we  agreed  we  would  introduce 
a  bill  and,  if  there  is  an  opportunity,  we 
would  take  It  up  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Should  this  bill  not  pass  to- 
day we  would  consider  requesting  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  to  offer  an 
amendment.  However,  if  the  bill  is  go- 
ing to  be  passed  this  afternoon  it  is  the 
general  understanding  that  we  would 
handle  it  in  the  regular  way.  and  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania it  will  be  handled  expeditiously. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Many  individual 
States  now  have  39  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Would  this  bill 
authorize  loans  for  an  additional  13 
weeks,  making  a  total  of  52? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  two  types  of 
payment  under  this  bllL  If  a  State  has 
given  an  unemployed  worker  39  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  in  its 
regular  or  regular-plus  emergency  pro- 
gram, it  is  not  extended.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, the  employers  of  that  State  are 
going  to  be  taxed,  but  the  employees  will 
not  pet  any  additional  weeks.  What  we 
will  do  is  reimburse  the  State  for  that 
13  weeks  that  we  are  giving  in  other 
States  so  that  the  moneys  that  are  paid 
double  by  the  employers,  if  that  la  the 
case,  would  revert  back. 

The  employers  In  those  States  are  al- 
ready paying  an  amount  for  benefits 
over  a  39-week  period.  If  we  tax  them 
under  this,  the  people  in  his  State  either 
should  get  the  13  weeks  addltioxMJ  bene- 
fit or  the  States'  unemployment  account 
should  get  that  money.  We  are  giving 
It  to  the  State  account. 

Under  our  program  the  maximxmi  of 
coverage  for  any  individual  in  any  State 
is  39  weeks.  That  is  the  point  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
Georgk]  raised  when  she  siiggested  she 
would  like  to  have  had  It  provide  for  a 
52 -week  program. 

If  a  worker  has  exhausted  26  weeks 
of  benefits,  he  could  receive  the  maxi- 
mum of  13  weeks  provided  under  the 
bill 

If  a  State  has  paid  him  30  weeks  of 
benefits,  the  State  would  be  reimbursed 
for  4  weeks  and  the  worker  would  get  9 
weeks — making  the  toUl  13  weeks. 


Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Is  there  any 
mention  in  the  committee's  report  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  malingering  cases 
where  there  is  employment  and  unem- 
ployment in  a  family  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
this  business  of  the  inablUty  of  the 
States  to  nui  these  programs  satisfac- 
torily that  I  believe  you  gentlemen  are 
about  to  convince  us  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  Federal  program,  or  that  we 
ought  to  have  Federal  standards.  I  have 
thought  that  was  unwise.  You  cannot 
tell  a  State  that  It  cannot  do  something 
imder  this  program  without  leading 
yourself  in  the  other  direction  and  that 
will  result  in  your  winding  up  telling 
the  State  what  it  should  do  and  what  it 
should  not  do. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,  if  the  money  is 
going  to  be  squandered  on  malingering 
cases  something  should  be  done,  and  I 
am  sure  the  committee  is  conscious  of 
that  fact. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  are  not  conscious  of 
such  a  fact,  at  least  I  am  not.  All  we 
say  here  is  that  when  an  individual  has 
exhausted  all  of  his  benefits  under  a 
State  program,  we  are  going  to  give  him 
not  more  than  13  weeks  additional  bene- 
fits under  exactly  the  same  program.  If 
we  cannot  trust  the  State  of  California. 
and  if  we  cannot  trust  other  States  to 
administer  this  program  on  a  regular, 
effective  basis,  then  you  are  leading 
yourselves  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  only  people  who  an  handle  it 
are  those  people  here  ir  Washington, 
and  that  is  one  thing  I  ao  not  want  to 
do  in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  underetand 
tliat  there  is  no  penalty  for  any  States 
squandering  money. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No  penalty?  There  are 
fraud  penalties.  There  are  fraud  penal- 
ties in  the  laws  of  all  States.  If  a  man 
is  not  sincerely  seeking  work,  if  he  is 
unemployed,  and  accepts  these  benefits, 
if  he  does  so  willfully,  there  are  penal- 
ties for  fraud.  But,  not  all  of  these 
people  are  malingerers  by  any  means. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  MIT  lis.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  in  this  bill, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  a  point  clarified 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Peimsylvania.  If  we 
have  a  maximum  of  39  weeks,  this  bill 
in  and  by  itself  will  not  give  these  r>eo- 
ple  who  are  unemployed  13  weeks  addi- 
tional. It  will  only  give  the  States  the 
funds  to  make  it  available  to  the  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it 
works  in  Pennsylvania.  If  I  recall  yoiu- 
law.  you  have  30  weeks  of  benefits. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Fifty  percent  would  be 
15  weeks,  but  we  say  13  weeks  is  the 
maximum  under  the  bill.  But  your 
State  has  paid  this  individual  4  weeks 
longer  than  the  26  weeks  duration  that 
we  take  into  account.    For  that  4  weeks 


we  reimburse  your  State  fimd  because 
the  man  has  already  gotten  that  4 
weeks,  but  then  because  he  has. not  yet 
gotten  39  weeks  we  make  an  additional 
payment  for  9  weeks  to  him,  so  that  al- 
together under  this  bill  no  one  will  re- 
ceive as  a  maximum  more  than  39 
we^cs,  but  anyone  entitled  to  it  will 
either  get  it  under  this  program  or  im- 
der the  State  program,  of  course  a  State 
on  its  own  can  go  beyond  the  39  weeks 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  statement. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  4806. 
The  promptness  with  which  President 
Kennedy  sent  this  proposal  to  Congress 
after  his  inauguration  demonstrates  his 
awareness  of  the  present  imemployment 
situation  and  his  sensitiveness  to  human 
need.  I  also  wish  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  its 
able  chairman,  for  the  promptness  with 
which  action  was  taken  on  this  proposal. 

This  bill,  as  Mr.  Mn.Ls  has  said,  will 
not  only  pom-  almost  a  billion  dollars 
of  purchasing  power  into  the  economy 
during  the  next  year,  but  will  alleviate 
the  distress  of  over  3  million  workers 
who  have,  or  will,  exhaust  their  unem- 
ployment benefits.  The  bill  will  be  of 
special  help  to  Rhode  Island.  During 
the  week  ended  February  4.  the  rate  of 
insured  unemployment — that  is,  of  work- 
ers on  the  unemplosmient  comc>ensatlon 
rolls — in  Rhode  Island  was  9.8  percent 
as  against  an  average  rate  of  8.3  percent 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  num- 
ber of  workers  exhausting  benefits  is  also 
rising  in  Rhode  Island,  as  it  is  in  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole.  In  January,  the 
number  of  workers  exhausting  benefits 
in  Rhode  Island  rose  to  1,350,  a  third 
more  than  in  December,  and  39.2  percent 
more  than  in  January  1960.  Since  un- 
employed workers  on  the  average  draw 
about  20  weeks  of  benefits  in  our  State, 
this  measiu'e  will,  on  the  average,  make 
workers  who  exhaust  benefits  in  Rhode 
Island  eligible  for  an  additional  10 
weeks  and  will  make  more  than  a  third 
of  them  eligible  for  the  maximimi  of  13 
weeks  provided  by  the  bill.  This  will 
mean,  for  many  workers,  the  difference 
between  being  able  to  buy  groceries  and 
seeing  his  family  go  himgry.  I  therefore 
heartily  support  the  benefit  provisions 
of  the  blU. 

I  sun  greatly  disappwinted,  however, 
that  the  committee  did  not  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  to 
finance  this  bill  by  an  increase  In  the 
taxable  wage  base  frcHn  the  first  $3,000 
of  each  worker's  annual  earnings  to 
$4,800.  This  would  not  only  have 
financed  the  cost  of  these  extended  bene- 
fits, but  would  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  financing  of  the  State  laws,  espe- 
cially in  States  that  are  hard  pressed  to 
raise  adequate  funds  to  finance  their 
unemployment  benefits.  In  my  State  of 
Rhode  IslEind,  contribution  rates  have 
had  to  be  kept  for  over  10  years  at  or 
very  close  to  the  maximiun  credit  allow- 
able against  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  rate  of  2.7  percent.  In  addition, 
Rhode  Island  had  to  raise  its  taxable 
wage  base  from  $3,000  to  $3,600  in  1956 
to  keep  Its  head  above  water  financially, 
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something  that  only  flTe  other  States 
hare  dared  to  do  in  ttM  face  of  the  com- 
petltlye  disadvantage  tt  lAaoed  on  their 
employers.  Only  by  taUxm  these  drastic 
tax  measxires  and  eawrcialng  the  strict- 
est economy — In  fact  by  dellberalizlng 
our  law  In  certain  respects — has  the 
Rhode  Island  unemployment  fund  been 
able  to  remain  sohrent.  We  have  also 
had  to  lac  behind  many  other  States  in 
the  benefits  we  have  provided  because 
of  our  stringent  financial  position.  If 
the  committee  had  followed  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  raise  the  tax- 
able wage  base  to  M JOO,  It  would  have 
not  only  enabled  Rhode  Island  to  get  in 
soimd  financial  shi^w  without  putting 
our  employers  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage with  emplosrers  In  other  States. 
but  would  also  have  enabled  Rhode 
Island  to  provide  more  adequate  bene- 
fits to  its  workers. 

An  Increase  in  the  wage  base  from 
$3,000  to  $4,800  is  loDg  overdue.  As  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  testlfled,  the  propor- 
tion of  wages  that  are  taxable  under  the 
$3,000  base  has  dropped  from  97  percent 
of  payrolls  covered  by  the  program  to 
about  60  percent. 

The  freezing  of  the  tax  base  at  $3,000 
has  benefited  the  high-wage  industries, 
which  have  paid  taxes  on  a  decreasing 
proportion  of  their  payrolls.  An  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  rate  on  the 
$3,000  base,  as  proposed  In  this  bill,  will 
give  additional  tax  advantages  to  these 
high-wage  industries  by  Increasing  their 
Federal  taxes  on  a  smaller  proportion  of 
their  payrolls  than  low-wage  Industries, 
which  will  have  their  taxes  increased  on 
all  or  most  of  their  payrolls. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  substituted  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  tax  rate  because  the 
benefit  features  of  the  bill  are  tempo- 
rary, while  the  increase  in  the  tax  base 
would  have  been  a  permanent  measure. 
I  hope  that  the  committee,  when  it  con- 
siders permanent  Improvements  in  the 
Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program,  will  Include  in  that  meas- 
ure the  increase  in  the  tax  base  to  $4,800 
that  is  so  badly  needed.  I  imderstand 
that  many  States  favor  an  increase  in 
the  tax  base,  but  are  waiting  for  Federal 
action,  because  of  their  fear  of  interstate 
ccHnpetition.  In  fact.  27  States  have 
provisions  in  their  laws  which  would 
automatically  increase.the  State  taxable 
wage  base  when  the  base  of  the  Federal 
unonployment  tax  Is  Increased. 

The  President,  in  his  economic  mes- 
sage, said  that  he  would  send  to  Con- 
gress by  the  end  of  March  a  program  of 
permanent  legislation  "to  revise  and 
strengthen  the  benefit  and  financing  pro- 
visions of  the  system." 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message: 

Our  permanent  Pe<l«ral-8tate  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  syitam,  which  has  become 
an  Institution  eaeentlal  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  our  labor  marketa  as  well  aa 
a  strong  defense  against  economic  contrac- 
tion. Is  In  need  of  permanent  reform.  As  I 
said  In  1958,  I  believe  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  embark  on  a  Federal  supplemen- 
tation program  geared  to  the  present  emer- 
gency without  also  strengthening  the  un- 
derlying system  *  *  *.  This  time,  we  must 
establish  a  permanent  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  which  can  do  the  Job  It 
was  Intended  to  do. 


I  trust  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
when  this  program  for  permanent  Im- 
provunent  in  the  system  is  received,  will 
see  that  it  receives  prompt  consideration 
and  action,  and  will  not  let  other  pro- 
posals interfere  with  such  action. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  committee  did 
not  Include  in  the  bill  a  provision  to  re- 
move the  present  ceiling  of  $350  million 
on  grants  to  the  States  for  employment 
security  administration  which  is  in  the 
basic  Social  Security  Act. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $325  mil- 
lion for  State  administration  of  the  em- 
ployment security  program  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  However,  because  of  a  65-percent 
increase  in  claims  over  the  number  ex- 
pected when  the  appropriation  was 
made,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  re- 
questing a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  more  than  $40  million,  which,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  would  mean  that 
the  total  appropriations  for  1961  would 
exceed  the  statutory  ceiling  of  $350  mil- 
lion by  over  $15  million.  While  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  business  improvement  will 
result  in  a  somewhat  smaller  claims  load 
in  fiscal  1962.  there  is  always  a  lag  in  re- 
employment after  business  levels  rise,  so 
that,  along  with  other  factors,  the  De- 
partment estimates  that  the  States  again 
will  need  more  than  the  $350  million 
ceiling  in  fiscal  1962. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take  steps  to 
improve  the  Employment  Service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  modern  age,  and  I  am 
informed  that  this  will  require  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  appropriations. 
Added  to  this  « ill  be  the  additional  work 
placed  on  the  Emplojrment  Service  by 
the  bills  pending  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  and  to  provide  for  redevelop- 
ment of  distressed  areas.  And.  finally, 
the  bill  before  us  will  cost  a  substantial 
amount  to  administer — in  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  understand,  of  $25  million 
during  the  next  15  months. 

I  have  had  representations  from  the 
State  employment  security  administra- 
tors expressing  their  concern  over  the 
problems  that  this  $350  million  limita- 
tion creates.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
respectfully  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  how  he 
plans  to  meet  this  problem. 

Despite  these  questions  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  raise.  I  want  again  to  recom- 
mend that  thLs  bill  l>e  speedily  enacted 
so  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  and  the  sev- 
eral million  additional  workers  that  will 
exhaust  their  benefits  in  the  coming  year 
will  have  some  means  for  supporting 
their  families  and  themselves 

In  support  of  this  recommendation  I 
cite  the  foUowmg  report  on  the  present 
status  of  the  economy  of  my  State  of 
Rhode  Island : 

The  Cuskznt  Status  or  the   Rhode   Island 
Economy   and   Its  Need   ros   Restbength- 

ENINO 

Having  been  faced  with  a  long-term  de- 
cline In  its  Industries  since  1949.  Rhode  Is- 
land must  take  all  possible  steps  to  re- 
build and  restrengthen  Its  economy  The 
history  of  Rhode   Island  since   the   war   has 


been  m.ifly  one  of  declining  employment 
and  payrolls  and  of  persisting  underemploy- 
ment for  Its  work  fcwce.  This  has  resulted 
In  continued  high  levels  of  unemployment 
and  henvy  drains  on  the  benefit  fund. 

The  chief  cause  of  Rhode  Island's  economic 
difficulties  In  the  postwar  years  has  been 
the  loss  of  a  major  part  of  Its  textile  Indus- 
try. Some  40.000  of  the  Jobs  In  this  Indus- 
try have  been  permanently  lost  to  this  State. 
Prom  the  nearly  70,000  employed  in  our  tex- 
tile planu  In  1947  and  1948,  we  have  scarcely 
26,000  left  now-and.  It  would  seem,  this 
exodus  has  not  yet  ended 

During  the  same  period,  our  metalworklng 
Industries,  especially  the  machinery  seg- 
ment, have  also  experienced  declining  pay- 
rolls. We  now  have  at  least  6,000  fewer 
workers  employed  In  this  group  than  we  had 
In  the  earlier  postwar  years,  when  the  pay- 
roll total  ranged  from  35,000  to  38,000  It 
Is  well  to  remember  that  these  metalworklng 
Jobs  were  among  the  highest  paid  Jobs  In 
the  State 

As  an  Immediate  step  toward  rebuilding 
our  economy,  our  State  needs  an  augmented 
employment  security  program  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  necessary  Income  for  our  un- 
employed workers.  Thousands  of  our  Rhode 
Island  workers  have  In  the  past  year  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefit  rights, 
and  thousands  of  them  are  still  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Each  week 
more  and  more  unemployed  workers  Join  the 
ranks  of  these  exhaustees — left  without  Jobs 
and  now  without  further  unemployment 
benefits  as  weU. 

Rhode  Island  has  succeeded  In  drawing 
In  some  new  Industries  and  Jobs  In  recent 
years,  but  these  have  not  been  nearly  enough 
to  offset  the  large-scale  losses  we  have  suf- 
fered In  our  textile  payrolls  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent.  In  our  metals  Industries.  The  net 
result  Is  that  we  still  have,  today,  some 
40.000  fewer  manufacturing  Jobs  than  we 
had  in  1947  and  1948.  when  our  factory  em- 
ployment totaled  above  165.000.  Thus,  It  Is 
clear  that  we  have  by  no  means  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  our  tex- 
tile industry  and  a  full  one-sixth  of  our 
metals  and  machinery  payrolls. 

These  losses  over  the  years,  together  with 
other  weaknesses  In  our  Industrial  structure, 
such  as  the  predominance  of  our  soft  goods 
Industries,  have  left  their  mark  on  our  Rhode 
Island  economy.  Reflecting  this  condition, 
our  State  has,  throughout  the  whole  postwar 
period,  been  noted  for  Its  high  unemploy- 
ment and  Its  high  benefit  costs.  Our  rate 
of  unemployment  has  remained  among  the 
highest  of  any  of  the  States  and  our  benefit 
costs  among  the  heaviest.  We  have  exceeded 
the  national  averages  In  both  respects  In 
every  year  since  the  war.  seldom  by  less  than 
50  percent  and  otu  a  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent Oxir  lowest  ratio  of  unemplojrment  for 
any  year  was  6  1  percent  for  1953,  when  the 
national  average  was  only  3  9  percent.  And, 
again,  when  we  had  our  highest  unemploy- 
ment level  of  13  9  percent  for  1949,  the  na- 
tional average  was  only  5  9  percent.  Thus. 
In  each  of  these  years  our  Jobless  rate  was 
more   than  double  the  national  average. 

Another  serious  consequence  of  our  per- 
sl.stent  high  unemployment  has  been  the 
experiencing  of  one  of  the  highest  benefit 
exhaustion  ratios  of  any  State.  In  other 
words,  proportionately  more  Rhode  Island 
workers  have  t>een  left  without  Jobs  and 
without  benefits  than  In  most  other  States, 
year  after  year,  with  correspondingly  more 
dnanclul  distress  for  our  unen^iployed 
workers 

To  all  appearances.  In  the  matter  of  com- 
parative rates  of  payroll  declines  and  un- 
employment. Rhode  Island  seems  to  have 
been  faring  somewhat  better  In  the  past  2 
years  Thus,  we  show  an  average  Jobleas 
rate  of  7  percent  for  1960,  as  compared  to 
i\n  estimated  5.6  percent  for  ths  Nation. 
It  might,  therefore,  seem  that  we  are  closing 
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the  gap  that  has  so  long  existed  betw— a  the 
Rhods  Island  rata  and  the  avcng*  '<w  tiM 
Natlan.  This  would,  howevsr,  be  an  lUu- 
Bory  view  of  the  real  situation.  The  fact  U 
that  the  current  nationwide  rnrsnalnn  has 
been  prlmarllj  In  the  heavy  or  hard  goods 
Indiutrles,  of  whli'h  Rhode  Island  has  com- 
paratively little.  Two-thirds  of  onr  maira- 
facturlng  employment  Is  In  the  nondotmble 
goods  and  only  one-third  In  the  durmblM. 
whereas  In  the  Hation  at  large  durable  goods 
payrolls  exceed  the  noodumbles  by  a  sob- 
stantial  margin. 

Although  the  scift  goods  industries  in  the 
Nation  have  also  experienced  a  decline  dur- 
ing the  current  recession.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  the  decline  La  the  hard  goods  Mgment 
has  been  at  least  twice  as  severe.  Aooord- 
Ingly,  tt  Is  not  surprlslnc  that,  with  our 
lesser  ratio  of  hard  goods  Industries,  ttae  Im- 
pact of  the  current  slowdown  In  the  "f*^4""«l 
economy  has  been  less  drastic  In  Shod* 
Island  than  In  the  heavy  Industry  a^eas 
such  as  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  many  others. 
Nevertheless.  Rhc>de  Island  has  suffered 
greatly  from  the  current  decUns  In  the  na- 
tional economy.  Moreover,  th«  latest  indl- 
catloits  are  that  the  gap  between  our  rate 
of  unemployment  iiod  that  of  the  Nation  has 
begun  to  ^rlden  a|:aln.  Our  unemployznant 
this  January  has  climbed  to  an  estimated 
34.000.  or  9  J  percent  of  the  labor  force,  oom- 
pared  to  6.0  percent  for  the  Nation  aa  a 
whole.  It  Is  true  that  much  of  our  InereaMd 
unemployment  during  the  past  month  Is 
seasonal,  but  this  Is,  to  sodm  extent^  true  of 
the  Nation  as  well. 

Thus,  our  relatively  and  temporarUy  bet- 
ter showing  cannot  unfortimately  be  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  recovery,  for  unemploy- 
ment In  Rhode  Island  la  stUl  growing  and 
our  benefit  claims  still  rising.  Oar  eom- 
paraU-vely  Improved  posttlon  In  the  past  year 
has  apparently  not  lasted  long  enough  to 
warrant  any  c^tlmlam.  There  Is  no  rnaaou 
to  suppose  that  when  tha  Nation  recoTers 
from  the  present  hard  goods  slump  and  n- 
turns  to  normal  employment  levels,  that 
Rhode  Island  wlU  neoessarlly  benefit  to  the 
same  degree,  since  durable  goods  Industrlea 
have  formed  a  much  amaUer  part  of  our 
economy.  We  must  remember  that  high 
unemployment  has  been  nxsre  or  leaa  a 
chronic  problem  tn  Rhode  bland.  At  nKMt. 
the  present  nationwide  slowdown  has  only 
served  to  aggravate  this  problem  for  ua. 

Accordingly,  the  only  realistic  outlook  for 
Rhode  Island  with  Its  preaent  afrmnmU' 
makeup  Is  still  for  continued  high  levala  of 
unemployment  and  benefit  eosta.  rccaidlaaa 
of  how  soon  recovery  may  ooma  in  ths  Na- 
tion. We  can  remedy  our  p<^tlTMt  only  by 
continued  efforts  to  *Tp^n||  and  atrangthaa 
our  economic  structure  and  thus  provide 
more  adequate  Jote  opportunltlea  for  our 
growing  work  force. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  wa  most  train  our 
new  entrants  and  retrain  our  Idled  worken 
for  the  Industries  and  occupations  that  In 
the  future  are  Ukely  to  play  a  leadh^  role 
In  the  economy.  Tiilm  will  call  for  an  In- 
telligent and  adequate  training  program  on 
a  broad  scale — a  program  which  neoaaaarUy 
will  require  considerable  en«nTial   aid. 

Experience  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
extensive  training  program  rnnttimplated 
could  not  be  financed  by  Rhode  laUad  with- 
out Federal  aaslstaooe. 

Once  we  have  the  required  training  for  our 
unemployed  workers  and  sultahla  plant 
facilities  to  offer,  we  win  be  In  a  bcttar  posi- 
tion to  attract  new  Industrlea  and  perhapa 
better  able  also  to  bold  our  preaent 
Industries. 

In  the  meantlma.  wc  will  alao  need  Vad- 
eral  aid  to  provide  extended  onaaaployment 
benefits  for  those  of  our  unemployad  who 
have  exhausted  their  «i»i»ting  credits.  Al- 
though we  were  fortimate  In  adding  nearly 
#3.091.000  to  our  benefit  fund  during  1000 
and  raising  the  reserve  to  $83,501,600  at  the 


year's  and,  our  financial  poaltloai  remains 
mace  on  ths  w«ak  sMe  than  might  appear. 
This  balance  gives  us  a  reserve  ratio  of  4.6 
percent  of  taxable  payrolla,  leaving  us  lower 
than  most  States,  and  still  well  below  otir 
possible  benefit  liabilities  in  the  light  of 
some  of  our  bad  years  such  as  1»49,  1954 
and  1958.  In  fact,  we  are  still  a  considerable 
diatanee  trom  the  reserve  ratio  of  6.S  per- 
oent  required  under  otir  present  merit-rating 
law  for  granting  reduced  tax  rates  to  our 
eligible  employers  and  In  this  way  removing 
their  competitive  disadvantage  with  employ- 
ers in  other  States  who  already  enjoy  modi- 
fied tax  rates  under  the  merit  system. 

Accordingly,  the  funds  for  providing  ad- 
ditional weeks  of  benefits  to  our  unemployed 
workers  should,  we  believe,  be  advanced  by 
tha  Federal  Government  rather  than  be 
taken  out  of  our  present  reserve.  We 
strongly  believe  that  such  Federal  aid  Is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  solvency  of  our 
benefit  fund  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
trlbirte  to  the  achievement  of  a  more  attrac- 
tive taxing  and  economic  atmosphere  for 
our  existing  and  any  prospective  new 
Industries. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  excellent  ex- 
planation of  the  bin  that  we  have  just 
listened  to  is  quite  convincing  as  to  the 
merits  and  the  needs  of  the  bill.  But, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  not  convinced  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  again 
been  asked  to  enact  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  extended  imemployment  com- 
pensation benefits.  The  last  time  this 
matter  was  before  the  House  was  in  1958 
pursuant  to  a  request  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. At  that  time  President  Eisen- 
hower said  in  part  as  follows: 

I  believe  these  workers  and  their  families 
should  be  enabled  temporarUy  to  receive 
weekly  benefits  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  is  now  in  effect  so  that  tn  the  cturent 
economic  situation  they  and  their  families 
can  obtain  a  greater  measure  of  secu- 
rity. •  •  •  These  recommendations  reflect 
my  strong  convictions  that  we  must  act 
pranptly  •  •  •  to  temper  the  hardship  be- 
ing experienced  by  workers  whose  unemploy- 
ment has  been  prolonged. 

The  legislation  that  is  before  the 
House  today,  H.R.  4806,  is  pursuant  to  a 
request  for  legislation  extending  unem- 
ployment compensation  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  I  had  some  misgivings 
about  ti)e  1958  legislation  because  I 
ttKiaght  that  the  situation  then  was 
something  that  the  States  could  deal 
with  effectively,  but  the  legislation  that 
patwed  the  House  in  1958  constituted  a 
-nach  better  Wll  than  the  legislation  that 
is  before  us  today.  The  basic  differences 
between  the  two  legislative  proposals 
Involve  the  way  the  program  is  to  be 
Implemented  and  the  method  of  financ- 
ing. 

In  1958  the  Congress  approved  a  bill 
providing  a  program  of  temporary  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  pay- 
able to  an  Individual  under  the  State 
law  pursuant  to  which  he  exhausted  his 
bmefit.  To  this  extent  the  1958  proposal 
and  the  proposal  before  us  today  were 
generally  similar.  However,  in  1958  the 
system  operated  on  the  basis  of  repay- 
able advances  to  the  States  with  par- 
Ucipation  being  entirely  voluntary  on  the 
States.  Seventeen  States  participated 
in  that  TUC  progi-am  in  1958  and  five 


other  States  had  internal  programs  of 
extended  benefits. 

Now,  the  1961  version  of  this  legisla- 
tion proposes  a  voluntary  program  but 
one  which  will  subject  the  employers  in 
every  State  to  special  compensatory 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  cast  of  the  program 
even  though  a  State  may  be  inclined  not 
to  participate  in  this  Federal  TUC  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  while  the  system  is 
voluntary  in  theory,  the  practicalities 
of  the  matter  are,^that  every  State  will 
virtually  have  to  participate  because  the 
employers  in  every  State  will  be  taxed  re- 
gardless. This  1961  program  will  be 
financed  by  a  100  percent  increase  in 
the  net  Federal  imemplosrment  tax  for 
calendar  years  1962  and  1963.  This  tax 
will  add  approximately  $1  billion  to  the 
payroll  taxes  imposed  on  our  free  enter- 
prise economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  view  the  impact  of 
this  additional  payroll  tax  in  proper  con- 
text it  is  important  that  we  discuss  for 
a  brief  moment  other  aspects  of  payroll 
taxes  not  directly  related  to  this  bill. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  my  reference 
on  this  point  of  pajrroll  taxes  is  that  the 
increases  in  the  tax  schedule  in  present 
law  plus  those  increases  proposed  by  the 
administration  will  add   approximately 
$6  billion  to  the  payroll  tax  burden  by 
1963.    This  total  of  $6  biUion  is  arrived 
at  in  this  way:  First,  on  January  1,  1963, 
the  OASDI  tax  Is  scheduled  to  be  in- 
creased   by    1    percentage    point — one- 
half  of  1  percent  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike — to  a  level  of  7  percenj;  on 
the  first  $4,800  of  income.    This  will  add 
$2.2  billion  to  the  social  security  payroll 
taxes  without  any  further  hberalization 
or  improvement  in   the  act.     The  in- 
crease has  to  occur  just  to  pay  for  the 
present  program.     Second,  the  OASDI 
changes  that  have  been  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  which  are  embodied 
in  H.R.  4571  would  be  financed  by  a  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  tax  rate  effective 
January  1,  1963,  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent— one-fourth  of  1  percent  on  em- 
ployer and  employee  alike.    This  would 
take  another  $1.1  billion  from  the  pay- 
rolls.    Third,  the  health  program  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  would  be 
financed  by  an  added  social  security  tax 
of  one-half  of  1  percent  which  would 
mean    another    $1.1    billion.      Another 
part  of  the  financing  of  the  health  care 
program  would  be  an  increase  in  the 
taxable  wage  base  from  its  present  level 
of  $4,800  to  $5,000.    This  would  take  ap- 
proximately    $700    million    from     tlie 
payrolls. 

Thus,  when  we  combine  the  $5.1  bil- 
lion that  will  be  added  to  the  social 
security  taxes  with  the  $1  billion  that 
this  program  will  cost,  we  arrive  at  a 
payroll  tax  increase  slightly  in  excess  of 
$6  billion.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  point 
out  that  these  taxes  are  applicable  to  a 
taxable  base  that  does  not  allow  for 
exemptions  or  deductions  and  that 
strikes  the  hardest  at  low -income  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  do  these  taxes 
strike  the  hardest  at  the  low-income  in- 
dividual but  they  also  constitute  an 
added  cost  of  goods  sold  which  is  re- 
flected in  higher  prices  to  our  consumers 
as  well  as  making  it  more  difficult  for 
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American-produced  goods  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  That.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  story  with  respect  to  pay- 
roll taxes  that  mutt  be  considered  in 
evaluating  the  legislation  that  is  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  feature  of  this 
pending  legislation  which  causes  me  con- 
cern has  to  do  with  the  basis  under 
which  a  State  will  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  benefit  dura- 
tions in  excess  of  26  weeks.  My  concern 
on  this  point  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
this  reimbursement  technique  constitutes 
what  has  been  characterized  as  a  "back- 
door approach"  to  Federal  standards.  I 
am  concerned  that  this  reimbursement 
technique  is  a  further  instance  of  coer- 
cion by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  the 
States  with  respect  to  benefit  duration 
which  has  traditionally  been  a  matter 
for  State  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aae  of  the  functions  of 
government.  In  my  view,  is  to  create  an 
environment  that  stimulates  private 
production  and  employment:  it  is  not 
the  function  of  government  to  substitute 
public  spending  for  private  spending  nor 
to  extend  government  domination  over 
private  activity.  It  is  proper  that  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram we  seek  to  provide  an  insurance 
system  whereby  a  worker's  purchasing 
power  is  protected  during  a  period  of 
temporary  layoff.  In  times  of  recession 
when  the  period  involved  in  seeking  re- 
employment may  be  longer  than  normal 
It  may  be  appropriate  for  a  system  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
to  be  put  into  effect  but  such  a  tempo- 
rary unemplojmient  compensation  pro- 
gram should  not  do  violence  to  the  State 
insurance  system  and  should  not  turn 
the  program  Into  a  relief  proposal.  We 
must  not  permit  growing  costs  of  unem- 
ployment to  prolong  unemployment  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  administration  can  do  much  to  en- 
courage Job  opportunities  for  our  citizens 
if  responsible  officials  in  that  adminis- 
tration would  stop  going  about  the  coun- 
try proclaiming  recession  and  depression 
and  pledging  Oovemment  action  to  make 
wages  rise,  Oovemment  benefits  in- 
crease, and  a  Government  guarantee  of 
a  Job.  These  promises  that  cannot  be 
delivered  by  Oovemment  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  recent  pronoxincements  of 
President  Kennedy  pledging  the  admin- 
istration to  the  achievement  of  price  and 
wage  stability.  Also  I  believe  that  this 
administration  could  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  creation  of  job  opportunities 
if  it  would  make  its  policies  clear  on  the 
subject  of  taxation  and  thereby  allay  the 
uncertainty  and  concern  that  exist  be- 
cause of  the  past  advocacy  of  removal  of 
many  of  the  Incentive  features  in  our 
Federal  tax  structure  by  persons  now  in 
positions  of  official  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  H.R. 
4806  because  of  my  conviction  that  the 
States  can  adeqtuktely  deal  with  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  unemployed  under 
present  conditions  and  because  of  my 
conviction  that  if  a  system  of  Federal  aid 
were  necessary,  HH.  4806  would  be  the 
wrong  way  to  provide  that  aid. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Curtis]  . 

Mr.  CXJRTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  first  hke  to  get  this  matter 
Into  context.  This  is  an  insurance  pro- 
gram. This  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
Except  for  one  point  in  the  chairman's 
remarks,  his  exposition  was  excellent, 
but  I  regretted  the  note  on  which  he 
ended,  which  confused  this  very  impor- 
tant thing  that  must  not  be  confused  as 
to  whether  this  is  welfare  or  Insurance. 
Indeed,  this  is  not  a  question  whether 
men  and  their  families  will  have  food 
on  the  table  It  is  a  question  of  wheth- 
er they  are  going  to  have  food  on  the 
table  under  the  insurance  program  or 
under  the  general  assistance  program. 
But,  we  may  rest  assured  in  this  great 
country  of  ojrs  that  if  they  do  not  have 
it  under  unemployment  compensation, 
every  State  in  the  Union  or  county  or 
municipality  within  those  States  will 
take  care  of  our  people. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  certainly  did  uninten- 
tionally conluse  my  friend  as  to  what  I 
meant.  What  I  was  talking  about  was 
that  this  type  of  approach  offered  more 
benefits  for  ':,hese  particular  people  than 
some  other  suggestions  that  have  al- 
ready come  to  us  from  different  sources 
for  dealing  with  this  question  This  puts 
money  in  the  hands  Immediately:  a  tax 
reduction  might  not. 

Mr.  CURllS  of  Missouri.  Point  2  Is 
that  we  are  trying  to  maintain  a  system 
which  in  my  judgment,  at  any  rate,  is 
one  of  the  finest  systems  that  we  have 
developed  in  our  society,  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  system. 
And.  is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  a  sys- 
tem that  really  is  insurance,  has  the 
title,  compensation,  temporary  extend- 
ed unemployment  comf)ensation.  and  a 
system  that  is  not  In.surance  but  is  wel- 
fare has  the  title,  insurance.  And.  I  am 
referring  to  the  OASDI  program,  what 
we  call  social  security.  So.  the  issues  in- 
volved between  those  who  might  dis- 
agree with  this  extension  are  not  on  the 
basis  of  wanting  to  help  or  not  help  our 
people  who  are  unemployed,  to  put  food 
on  the  table,  but  rather  how  can  we  pre- 
serve an  insurance  system,  if  we  possibly 
can.  and  if  we  need  to  do  something  in 
the  welfare  field,  yes.  then  let  us  take  a 
look  at  welfare. 

But  we  are  here  before  you  with  an 
insurance  program.  I  supported  the 
1958  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  in  the  last  recession  and 
I  am  supporting  this  one  today.  But  I 
am  doing  so  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
lay  the  groundwork  so  that  we  will  not 
have  a  third  extension  3  years  from  now 
if  and  when  we  have  another  recession. 

I  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  area  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  extend  the  coverage  during 
periods  of  national  recession.  What  is 
the  unemplojmdent  insurance  program 
trying  to  do?  We  know  that  m  a 
dynamic  economy,  there  is  a  constant 
switch  between  jobs.  Men  go  from  one 
employer  to  another.     A  skill  becomes 


obsolete  or  nonexistent.  The  worker 
learns  a  new  skill  and  gets  another  Job. 
There  is  a  transition  between  when  a 
man  goes  out  of  one  job  and  takes  on 
another  and  that  transition  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  of  most  States, 
might  cover  as  long  as  26  weeks.  That 
is  the  period  most  States  have  for  un- 
employment insurance  coverage.  I  say 
insurance,  because  the  premiums  are 
paid.  This  is  a  solvent  insiirance  fund. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  $6.5  billion  in  the 
reserve,  the  State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance funds.  That  is  how  solvent  this 
program  is. 

But  here  is  the  point.  In  a  period  of 
a  rt>cession.  when  there  is  a  national 
economic  slump,  this  normal  period  of 
26  weeks  to  find  the  new  job  becomes 
greater  Just  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  it  takes  a  man  who  Ls  diligent  in 
looking  for  a  new  job  longer  to  find  a 
new  job.  And  I  think  very  appropriately 
in  1958  we  took  cognizance  of  that  fact 
at  the  Federal  level  and  we  said  we  are 
gointj  to  step  in  here  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  provide  additional  coverage 
under  the  insurance  program.  We  asked 
the  States  to  think  about  this  and  come 
forward  with  programs.  And  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  some  17  States  did 
respond.  Some  States — and  this  is  very 
important — .saw  the  wisdom  of  this  to 
the  extent  that  they  made  it  part  of 
their  permanent  unemployment  Insur- 
ance program,  a  permanent  program. 
that  during  recessions  the  length  of  time 
during  which  a  man  could  seek  a  Job 
and  still  remain  on  the  program  was  in- 
creased. It  was  triggered  Into  action. 
On  page  3  of  our  committee  report  this 
very  Important  statement  is  made: 

II  la  tiie  hope  of  the  committee  that  more 
States  win  act  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
special  problems  Imposed  on  the  Federal - 
State  unemployment  compensation  program 
so  ttiat  the  need  for  Federal  action  during 
times  of  recession  can  be  alleviated. 

Really,  it  has  not  been  long  enough  to 
Rive  the  States  the  opportunity  to  put  In 
these  programs  or  even  to  test  the  effec- 
tivene.ss  of  the  programs  that  were  put 
into  effect  For  that  reason  I  have  gone 
along  with  this  new  temporary  exten- 
sion in  this  new  recession,  to  give  time  to 
tost  out  the  adequacy  and  the  goodness 
of,  for  example.  California's  program. 
California  triggered  a  program,  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  ensuing  months,  when 
we  get  out  of  this  recession — and  we 
will — that  our  States  start  putting  in 
this  kind  of  program  knowing  that  the 
economic  cycle  will  come  around  again 
and  we  will  have  these  periods.  Then 
we  do  not  have  to  come  to  the  Congress 
to  put  in  a  program  like  this  on  a  tem- 
porary, hurried-up  basis.  Indeed,  this 
is  something  that  can  become  part  of 
what  is.  in  my  judgment,  this  very  fine 
Federal-State  program. 

There  is  this  one  other  thing  I  do  want 
to  call  attention  to.  I  am  worried  about 
the  way  we  have  done  this  particular 
temporary  job.  There  are  elements  of 
this  program  that  we  are  recommending 
to  this  House  that  take  it  away  from  the 
Insurance  program  and  into  the  area  of 
welfare.  I  regret  that,  and  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  It.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  TMr.  Utt]  and 
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the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Alces] 
on  their  minoritj  views.  I  hope  every- 
one will  read  them,  because  their  con- 
cern, as  I  read  It.  is  that  even  what  we 
are  doing  here  has  moved  too  far  away 
from  the  insurance  concept  toward  the 
welfare  concept.  Those  gentlemen  are 
not  disinterested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  our  unemployed.  Of  course, 
they  are  as  concerned  as  anyone.  But 
they  see  the  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  insurance  and  welfare,  and 
trying  to  preserve  the  validity  of  this  in- 
surance program. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  minds 
at  work  in  this  country  that  are  trying 
to  undermine  this  great  system  and  are 
deliberately  tryinjj  to  confuse  this  and 
create  a  welfare  program  out  of  it  and 
put  it  up  here  at  the  Federal  level  run  by 
a  bureaucracy  in  Washington,  D.C. 
They  are  using  the  human  misery  In- 
volved in  this  unemployment  situation 
to  bring  this  about.  I  say  their  interest 
is  not  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  man, 
their  interest  is  their  ultimate  objective 
of  federalizing  our  system.  So  I  think 
it  is  important  to  weigh  out  these  as- 
pects of  the  program  we  have  presented 
here  to  be  sure  that  we  preserve  these 
insurance  elements  and  do  not  make  a 
welfare  program  out  of  It. 

Mr.    GRIFFIN.    Mr.   Chauman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Being  from  Michigan, 
a  State  that  is  conscious  of  the  compe- 
tition among  States  for  industry,  I  was 
interested  in  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
FoGAKTY  I .  He  indicated  that  he  wished 
the  committee  had  left  the  tax  rate  un- 
changed and  heA  spread  the  base  from 
$3,000  to  $4,800,  Ijecause  of  dlfflculUes 
which  his  State  has  competing  for  in- 
dustry. I  have  given  his  remarks  some 
thought,  and  I  cannot  imderstand  the 
logic.  If  the  committee  had  elected  to 
spread  the  base  upon  which  the  tax  Is 
based,  as  I  underst^and  It,  the  low-wage 
employers  in  low-wage  States  would  be 
let  off  scot  free  and  would  pay  little  or 
nothing,  whereas  the  high-wage  em- 
ployers in  high-wage  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  burden  of  this  pro- 
gram. Does  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  certslnly 
do.  In  the  hearings  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  urging  that  we  go  to  a 
higher  base  urged  it  on  that  basis.  I 
said.  "Walt  a  minute,  are  you  not  actu- 
ally putting  a  burden  on  those  industries 
that  pay  high  wages  thus  favoring  the 
low-wage  industries?  "  I  might  say,  and 
I  think  anyone  can  read  It  In  the  hear- 
ings, that  the  answer  became  quite  ob- 
vious. It  is  quite  obvious  that  that  is 
what  it  would  do.  Par  from  equalizing 
the  situation  for  industries  In  States 
that  pay  high  wages  so  they  would  have 
a  more  equal  competition  with  Indus- 
tries in  low-wage  States.  It  actually 
made  the  competition  more  severe. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Under  this  bill,  as  the 
committee  has  reported  it.  all  of  the 
employers  would  be  paying  an  equal  tax 
on  the  $3,000  base. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  good. 
sound,  social  philosophy. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  committee  report 
on  page  2  states : 

These  payments  would  be  made  only  in 
those  States  which  choose  to  enter  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  providing 
for  such  payment*. 

Then  there  is  an  assumption. 

It  is  anticipated  that  all  States  will 
enter  into  such  agreements. 

Did  the  committee  take  into  consid- 
eration that  in  a  great  many  of  the 
States  the  legislatures  are  now  pending 
their  deliberations  for  another  2  years? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  dis- 
cussed it.  As  I  recall,  the  testimony  was 
that  most  States  actually  did  not  need 
enabling  legislation,  and  that  all  States 
would  take  it  because  they  were  going 
to  be  taxed.  This  is  a  compulsory  pro- 
gram, do  not  forget  that.  There  is 
nothing  optional  about  this.  That  Is  one 
of  the  bad  features  about  it,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  UttI. 

Mr.  UTT.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  before  us  at 
the  present  time.    With  all  due  defer- 
ence and  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  and  to  the  majority 
of  the  minority  Members,  I  respectfully 
have  to  disagree  and  I  do  disagree  upon 
four  or  five  basic  principles.     Namely, 
Is  the  fact  that  this  Is  not  a  repeat  of 
the  1958  unemployment  program.    This 
Is  not  a  loan  which  can  be  voluntarily 
taken  and  paid  back.    This  is  a  system 
which  win  be  Imposed  upon  the  50  States 
In  this  Union  when  there  are  only  10 
States  that  are  actually  In  trouble.    I 
just  examined  the  account  of  the  gen- 
tleman from   Rhode  Island  a  moment 
ago.    He  wanted  a  different  way  of  re- 
paying the  money.    Rhode  Island  has  a 
year  and  one-half  surplus  In  Its  account 
even  after  Rhode  Island   pays   the  $6 
million  which  they  owe  from  the  last 
loan.     Therefore,  In  no  sense  Is  this  a 
repeat  of  the  Elsenhower  program  of 
1958.    It  Is  a  brandnew  attempt  to  so- 
cialize, to  federalize,  and  to  nationalize 
unemployment   Insurance,   and    as   my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
has  said,  we  are  taking  an  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program  and  converting 
it — or  perverting  It,  I  should  say — Into 
a  welfare  program  because  In  every  re- 
spect It  has   the  earmarks   of   perma- 
nency and  It  has  the  earmarks  of  social- 
ism.   For  example,  the  State  of  Texas 
that  has  the  lowest  rated  unemployment 
of  covered  employment  at  the  present 
time — 4.5  percent.    Texas  will  be  taxed 
exactly  the  same  as  you  tax  the  employ- 
ers In  New  York  or  in  California,  and 
you  will  pay  the  money  to  the  State  of 
Alaska,  which  has  a  20-percent  unem- 
ployment of  employed  coverage,  and  the 
State  of  Texas  has  absolutely  no  con- 
trol over  the  eligibility,  the  time  of  dura- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  money  that  is 


going  to  be  paid  to  the  employee  in 
Alaska.  Therefore,  you  are  taking  from 
him  who  can  afford  it  and  giving  It  to 
him  who  needs  it.  which  is  the  basis  of 
relief.  If  you  want  to  make  it  a  relief 
bill,  I  am  willing  to  tax  California  for 
the  relief  of  Alaska  under  a  welfare  pro- 
gram, but  not  under  an  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

Secondly,  I  say  it  has  the  earmarks 
of  permanency.  When  the  bill  came  up 
from  the  White  House,  it  had  a  provi- 
sion for  a  continuing  tax — a  permanent 
tax.  So  there  Is  an  idea  that  it  should 
be  made  permanent. 

But,  the  Department  of  Labor  is  so 
anxious  to  have  this  legislation  passed 
that  It  Is  willing  to  accept  any  form 
of  taxation  that  we  happen  to  want  to 
give  them.  And  why?  If  you  will  look 
at  the  bill,  there  is  a  disclaimer  of  any 
federalization  or  any  Federal  control. 
You  will  find  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  where 
it  says : 

(c)  Except  where  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  State  law  or  title  XV  under 
which  an  individual  most  recently  exhausted 
his  rights  shall  apply  to  hU  claim  for  tem- 
porary extended  unemplo3^ment  compensa- 
tion and  to  the  pajrment  thereof. 

The  important  thing  there  is : 

Except  where  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

If  you  will  turn  two  more  pages  of  the 
bill,  let  us  see  what  Is  inconsistent  with 
this  act.  In  the  first  place,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  State. 
In  the  next  paragraph,  It  says  that  the 
State  shall  be  the  agent  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  he  Is  going  to  be  the  agent  of  the 
Federal  Government,  he  Is  going  to  be 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Gro  to  page  9,  section  (b),  where  you 
will  find  this  language : 

(b)  Each  agreement  under  this  Act  shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended,  suspended, 
or  terminated. 

That  is  absolute  control  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor — at  any  time  that  it 
disagrees  with  the  State  of  California 
as  to  the  way  that  we  are  administer- 
ing It  they  can  terminate  that  contract. 

Let  us  go  to  the  next  section,  "No 
denial  of  State  benefits": 

Any  agreement  under  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide that  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion otherwise  payable  to  any  individual 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week 
by  reason  of  any  right  to  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  under 
this  Act. 

In  Other  words,  if  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which,  by  the  way,  has  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  reserve  in  its  account 
today  to  carry  this  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks — it  has  already  passed 
legislation  to  continue  it  for  13  weeks; 
It  has  already  made  that  legislation  ef- 
fective and  is  already  paying  on  the  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks;  and  It  has  $800  mil- 
lion surplus  in  its  reserve  at  the  present 
time.  They  took  action  just  last  week 
to  move  the  effective  date  ahead  to  the 
present  time. 
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So  again  it  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  right  to  cancel  these  agree- 
ments any  time  he  wants  to,  but  the 
State  of  California  will  still  have  to  pay 
$12  for  every  employed  person  into  the 
general  fund.  So  again  I  say  it  will  be 
distributed  to  those  States  which  have 
not  taken  care  of  their  unemployment 
legislation  as  they  should  have. 

The  State  of  New  York  just  last  week 
voted  an  additional  13  weeks  of  payment. 
The  States  have  moved  along;  16  or  17 
of  them  have  enacted  the  necessary 
legislation. 

This  bill  will  be  passed,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  bill  to  relieve  business  so  that  they 
can  create  new  Jobs.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that,  that  is  not  the  type  of  New  Frontier 
I  would  head  for.  I  agree  with  ex-Presi- 
dent Eisenhower:  and  might  I  say  that 
I  have  no  fear  of  contradiction  in  the 
statement  I  am  about  to  make,  because 
I  have  10  feet  of  video  tape  to  support 
me  on  this  point,  and  that  is,  that  if 
this  is  the  New  Frontier,  we  are  going 
to  have  tc  gallop  backwards  to  reach  it. 
That  is  what  I  do  not  want  to  do. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  ar^, 
roughly.  5 '2  million  people  unemployed. 
We  cannot  find  out  who  they  are  or  where 
they  are.  My  own  Iriormation  is  that 
there  are  700,000  of  them  in  the  teenage 
group  and  50  percent  of  that  700.000  are 
attending  school,  many  of  them  still 
living  on  the  unemployment  they  drew 
from  their  4  months'  work  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  we  are  going  to  carry  them  on 
down  to  next  summer,  when  they  can 
go  back  to  work  again. 

Then  there  are  another  700.000  jobs 
filled  by  wives,  not  breadwinners,  wives 
not  constantly  in  the  labor  market,  wives 
that  come  and  go  as  seasonal  work 
appears. 

But  the  Labor  Department  will  not 
give  us  those  figures.  We  are  told  over 
and  over  again  how  many  are  unem- 
ployed, but  you  cannot  find  out  who. 
So  if  we  subtract  these  categories  from 
the  alleged  5^  million  unemployed,  we 
cut  it  down  to  SVa  million,  which  makes 
quite  a  bit  of  difference. 

Then,  again,  consider  the  fact  that 
there  are  500,000  temporarily  unem- 
ployed in  the  building  trades  because  of 
the  very  severe  winter  we  have  had  this 
year.  They  have  been  taken  care  of  out 
of  regular  unemployment  insurance,  but 
now  they  are  beginning  to  go  back  to 
work  as  winter  comes  to  a  close  and  you 
will  see  great  improvement  in  that  un- 
employment position. 

The  leaders  go  down  to  the  OK.  Cor- 
ral at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  for  a  weekly  roundup,  and  when 
they  come  out  they  talk  of  the  terrible 
economic  situation  and  say  we  are  in  a 
great  depression,  almost  as  deep  as  the 
one  we  had  In  1932.  But  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year  was  only  one- 
half  of  1  percent  imder  the  highest  quar- 
ter this  country  has  ever  enjoyed.  You 
know,  some  points  can  best  be  brought 
out  by  a  story  rather  than  an  argument. 
It  is  like  the  man  who  comes  out  of  the 
house  and  sees  the  thermometer  has 
dropped  from  100  to  99  V2.  goes  back  to 
the  closet  and  gets  out  his  overcoat  be- 


cause he  thinks  that  a  cold  wave  Is  com- 
ing. That  is  the  kind  of  reasoning  that 
has  been  employed  on  this  matter  of 
depression. 

They  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
number  who  are  employed,  64 '-j  mil- 
lion —2  million  more  than  were  employed 
a  year  ago.  Some  of  my  colleagues  say 
they  are  afraid  to  vote  "no"  on  this  bill 
because  of  the  emotion  involved. 

But  that  is  how  they  seek  to  pass  such 
legislation  throuk'h  Congress.  We  are 
asked  to  vote  our  emotion.s.  I  say  to 
you  today,  as  I  have  said  to  many  other 
colleagues,  that  we  .should  not  vote  on 
the  basis  of  emotions.  Let  us  vote  on 
facts  and  on  principles. 

Let  us  stand  up  when  there  are  prin- 
ciples to  be  fought  for  regardless  of  how 
large  or  how  small  they  are,  and  not 
begin  to  cave  m  to  a  program  that  we 
known  in  our  hearts  is  leading  to  nation- 
alization, federalization,  socialization,  a 
totality  of  government,  and  a  totality  of 
taxation.  1  hose  are  the  things  I  expect 
to  fight  against.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  that  we  are  going  to  stop  this  flood- 
tide,  but  let  me  say  to  you  I  will  con- 
tinue to  fight  this  type  of  bureaucracy 
in  my  committee,  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  my 
district,  until  I  have  warned  my  people 
that  we  are  heading  for  a  complete  total- 
ity of  government  and  bureaucracy  con- 
trol. I  say  to  you  that  the  State  of 
California  can  administer  its  unemploy- 
ment insurance  program  better  than  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  a  contract. 
Some  of  the  things  that  are  going  to  be 
in  those  contracts  will  result  in  a  com- 
plete dictatorship  over  this  program  by 
the  Department  of  I^abor. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri 
I  Mr.  Karsten). 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  pending  bill  to  provide 
temp>orar>-  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  current  recession 
which  the  new  administration  inherited 
from  its  predecessor  is  more  severe  in 
terms  of  unemployment  at  a  correspond- 
ing stage  than  any  we  have  had  since 
World  War  II  This  is  due  principally 
to  the  fact  that  the  current  recession 
began  so  soon  after  the  1958  recession 
when  there  had  been  only  a  very  mild 
recovery. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  bill  is  more 
necessary  than  was  the  bill  of  1958  Un- 
emplojTnent  is  now  higher  by  almost  a 
million  persons  than  it  was  in  the  winter 
of  that  year.  The  number  of  persons 
who  have  exhausted  their  State  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  i.s 
almost  25  percent  higher  than  it  was  at 
this  point  In  the  1958  recession. 

The  new  bill  in  many  respects  follows 
the  same  technique  as  the  1958  legisla- 
tion. It  certainly  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  pressing  the  panic  button,  as 
suggested  earlier  in  the  debate.  The 
major  difference  is  in  the  method  of 
financing.  The  1958  bill  was  financed 
by  Federal  loans  to  the  States.  More 
than  half  of  the  States  stayed  out  of  the 
1958    temporary    program    and    In    my 


opinion  the  loan  arrangement  was  the 
principal  reason  so  many  of  the  States 
did  not  participate  Those  that  did 
have  been  left  with  a  burden  of  repay- 
ment which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  some  increase  In  the  State  tax  on 
employers  and  the  presence  of  this  obli- 
gation undoubtedly  will  be  used  as  an 
effective  argument  by  employers  to  pre- 
vent benefit  increases  in  those  States. 

The  present  bill  will  be  financed  by 
an  increa.sed  Federal  tax  on  employers 
which  will  be  spread  uniformly  among 
the  Statcv  This  recognizes  that  to  a 
significant  extent  the  cost  of  high  unem- 
ployment in  our  Industrial  centers  is 
connected  with  the  decline  in  general 
economic  conditions  throughout  the 
country  and  that  this  is  a  national  rather 
than  an  entirely  local  problem.  The 
uniform  Federal  tax  which  will  be  ap- 
plied whether  or  not  a  State  goes  into 
th"  program  should  assure  that  all 
States  will  participate.  This  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  1958  act.  Repay- 
ment will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year  1964. 

Looking  beyond  the  present  bill.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  more 
fundamental  issue  of  why  this  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary.  The  necessity  arises 
basically  out  of  the  Inadequacy  of  our 
present  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs. 

The  bill  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
providing  a  total  duration  up  to  39  weeks. 
In  this  regard  it  Is  similar  to  the  1958 
act.  I  cannot  help  but  note  this  pat- 
tern. Our  temporary  extension  bill  of 
1958  picked  up  persons  who  had  ex- 
hausted benefits  after  June  of  1957  and 
continued  some  kind  of  extended  bene- 
fit payments  through  June  1959.  Our 
current  bill  picks  up  persorvs  who  have 
exhausted  after  June  1960  and  will  pro- 
vide some  extended  benefits  through 
June  1962  Assuming  passage  of  the 
present  bill,  an  examination  of  the 
5 -year  period  from  July  1957  through 
June  1962  will  disclose  that  under  Fed- 
eral legislation  we  will  have  provided 
for  a  large  number  of  people  the  equiv- 
alent of  39  weeks  of  unemployment 
comi>ensation  duration.  In  one  sense  or 
another  a  39-week  duration  has  been  in 
effect  for  80  percent  of  this  5-year  period 
despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
Ftatc  laws  still  provide  a  maximum  dur- 
ation of  about  26  weeks.  This  points  to 
the  need  of  a  permanent  39-week  dura- 
tion requirement. 

The  other  broad  observation  I  would 
like  to  make  Is  that  the  present  legisla- 
tion is  required  as  a  matter  of  economic 
policy  becau.se  existing  unemployment 
compensation  programs  In  so  many  of 
the  States  provide  a  relatively  small  re- 
placement for  lost  wages.  Previous  ad- 
ministrations have  called  attention  to 
the  inadequacy  of  benefits  I  quote  from 
page  65  of  the  1958  economic  report  of 
the  President ; 

It  U  again  suggested  that   the  StatM  In- 

creaAe  maximum  benefiu  bo  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  covered  workers  will  be 
eligible  for  pajrmcnts  equal  to  at  least  half 
their  regular  earnings. 

The  States  are  not  making  anything 
close  to  the  kind  of  benefit  Increases 
that  would  move  the  program  closer  to 
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achieving  such  adequacy.  The  benefit 
increases  that  have  occurred  have  been 
just  about  enough  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gram from  fallinB  much  farther  behind 
the  half  the  regular  earnings  criterion 
but  they  have  rot  made  progress  to- 
ward it. 

One  of  the  lending  students  of  un- 
employment compensation,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Lester  of  Princeton  University, 
made  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  experience  in 
the  three  postwar  recessions  prior  to  the 
current  one.  In  his  report,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  1960  issue  of  the 
Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics,  he 
concluded : 

Benefits  for  totiil  joblessness  under  the 
regular  State  and  railroad  programs  of  un-- 
pmployment  compensation  seem  to  compen- 
sate, on  the  avera^je.  for  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  wage  loss  from  total  unem- 
ployment If  the  wage  loss  from  partial 
unemployment  Is  Included,  the  compenaa- 
tion  rate  (Including  partial  benefits)  aver- 
ages only  about  15  percent. 

State  unemployment  benefit  levels  are 
not  geared  to  provide  adequate  replace- 
ment wages  for  the  t3T?lcal  industrial 
worker  who  is  thrown  out  of  a  job.  In 
fact  they  are  far  below  the  half  the 
regular  earnings  criterion. 

When  the  administration  bill  was 
mtroduced  as  H.R.  3864.  it  contained  a 
provision  that  tlie  extended  duration 
benefits  should  be  paid  for  by  raising 
the  wage  base  of  the  unemployment  tax 
from  $3,000.  whero  it  has  been  ever  since 
1936,  to  $4,800.  On  this  proposition  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held 
public  hearings.  The  testimony  was 
rather  moving  about  the  inconvenience 
that  would  be  placed  upon  State  legis- 
lators in  having  to  adapt  their  own  tax 
to  a  higher  wage  base.  I  do  not  recall 
that  any  State  legi.«!!ators  testified  about 
this  inconvenience,  but  there  was  con- 
cern among  the  employers  of  each  State 
about  how  inconvenient  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  for  the  State  legislators. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  that  the 
higher  wage  base  of  $4,800  would  make 
it  possible  for  States  with  their  present 
rate  of  tax  to  incrcjase  the  3deld  of  their 
own  tax  by  about  one-third.  This 
would  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  money 
to  make  substantial  benefit  improve- 
ments. By  having:  this  increased  base 
apply  to  all  States  at  the  same  time. 
much  of  the  usual  argument  about  in- 
terstate competition  as  a  reason  for 
keeping  down  the  tax  rates  would  be 
eliminated.  The  original  administra- 
tion bill,  in  effect,  provided  the  States 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  the 
revenue  necessary  to  make  a  realistic 
upward  adjustment  In  their  benefit 
levels  and  this  might  have  been  done 
without  compuLsory  Federal  standards. 
It  could  have  been  done  by  voluntary 
State  action  through  the  higher  wage 
base. 

The  employer  groups  that  were  so 
solicitous  of  State  legislators  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  quite  obviously  did  not 
want  it  to  be  convenient  for  States  to 
rai.se  the  wage  base  and  provide  the  kind 
of  benefit  levels  that  a  realistic  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  re- 
quires.   They  wanted  to  make  the  claim 


that  by  letting  the  States  rock  along  on 
the  present  basis  we  do  get  $1  or  $2  in- 
creases in  benefit  levels  every  couple  of 
years  and  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  this. 

To  my  mind  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
test against  the  $4,800  wage  base  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  States  do  not  intend 
to  voluntarily  undertake  the  kind  of 
action  that  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  adequate  duration  and  bene- 
fit levels. 

In  my  opinion  there  will  not  be  ade- 
quate provisions  until  we  enact  Federal 
standards  and  until  we  provide  Federal 
requirements  for  a  decent  level  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  we  will  continue 
to  have  this  problem  whenever  there  is 
a  recession,  of  trying  to  beef  up  the  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub- 
ject has  been  covered  quite  well  and  I 
certainly  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  UttI  for  some  of  the  re- 
marks he  made.  We,  in  the  committee. 
as  you  all  know,  have  different  points  of 
view,  and  I  think  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  long  enough  to  know  and  to 
tell  you  that  we  can  disagree  without  be- 
ing disagreeable. 

First  of  all,  it  was  said  to  us  that  there 
was  precedent  for  this  bill.  I  categor- 
ically tell  you  that  the  1958  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  bill  was  not 
a  precedent  for  this  bill,  if  you  look  be- 
tween the  covers  of  the  bill.  No,  indeed. 
This  is  the  precedent  or  the  bridge,  if 
you  please,  from  the  States'  prerogatives 
to  full  and  complete  Federal  standards. 
So,  I  am  going  one  step  further.  I  know 
what  Secretary  Goldberg  and  the  admin- 
istration has  in  mind  for  us  in  the  way  of 
Federal  standards,  and  I  can  tell  you 
why  I  say  Federal  standards  are  injected 
into  this  bill.  Furthermore,  you  were 
told  that  this  does  not  affect  State  law. 
I  categorically  deny  that.  Furthermore, 
you  were  told  that  it  is  the  option  of 
the  State  to  take  this  program.  I  can 
categorically  deny  that.  And,  further, 
you  heard  talk  of  State  failure,  through 
failure  to  check  malingering,  or  other 
State  administrative  actions  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  moves  in  1«  set 
Federal  standards.  Look  at  the  various 
rather  radical  programs  that  we  have 
had  in  this  country  where  the  Federal 
Government  has  moved  in  because  al- 
legedly the  State  program  was  not  doing 
the  job.  I  simply  call  your  attention  to 
the  Federal  bureaucracy's  failure  to 
solve  problems  and  leave  it  at  that. 

I  have  already  become  the  whipping 
boy  on  occasion  because  I  am  against 
various  programs.  I  trust  you  will  give 
me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  I  am  simply 
one  of  those  who  asks  how  best  can  we 
solve  the  problem,  how  best  can  we  take 
care  of  our  needy,  and  how  can  we  take 
care  of  frictlonal  unemployment?  Vari- 
ous important  questions  concerning  jobs 
arise  today  in  our  highly  industrialized 
society.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we 
should  debate  our  differences  and  not  be 
berated  by  some  who  are  against  me  by 
sajring  that  I  am  against  people.  That 
is  ridiculous.    And,  you  see  it  even  in  the 


press.  I  look  at  unemployment  com- 
pensation, as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  stated  to  you,  as  an  insurance 
program.  So,  do  not  tell  me  I  am  against 
people  when  they  are  in  need.  I  am 
sajring  to  you  that  this  present  bill  is 
welfare,  this  is  relief.  Now,  you  can  dis- 
agree with  me,  and  I  will  respect  you  for 
it,  but  do  not  underestimate  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  relief  program.  Let  us  debate  it 
on  that  ground.  If  you  were  in  our  com- 
mittee hearings  both  now  and  2  years 
ago,  you  would  recognize  clearly  that  we 
have  two  needs,  neither  of  which  are  met 
by  this  bill.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  need 
for  jobs  for  people  who  are  out  of  work. 
Secondly,  there  is  a  need  for  those  who 
do  not  have  clothing,  food,  or  shelter. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  provide 
jobs,  nor  to  be  a  relief  bill.  Remember 
that,  gentlemen.  This  is  not  a  relief 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  from  the 
original  report  in  the  74th  Congress  in 
1935,  Report  No.  615,  in  April  of  that 
year.    It  said  this: 

Unemployment  insurance  cannot  give  com- 
plete and  unlimited  compensation  to  all  who 
are  unemployed.  Any  attempt  to  make  It 
do  so  confuses  unemployment  insvirance 
with  relief,  which  It  is  designed  to  replace  In 
large  part.  It  can  give  comp>ensation  only 
for  a  limited  period  and  for  a  percentage  of 
wage  loss. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

Each  State  is,  of  course,  free  to  assess 
not  only  employers  but  employees. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  even  Mr.  Meaney,  the  head 
of  a  great  labor  union,  admitted  that 
he  at  one  time  had  said  that  the  em- 
ployees should  contribute.  I  am  not  here 
saying  that  employees  should  contribute. 
I  am  simply  saying  that  you  should  re- 
late this  bill  to  the  experience  rating, 
that  this  is  a  program  imder  which  the 
employers  cany  the  full  cost.  And  who 
do  you  suppose  pays  the  bill?  The  em- 
ployer? Of  course  not.  It  is  passed  on 
to  the  consuming  public. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  buying 
power,  or  putting  money  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  so  that  they  may  have  buy- 
ing power,  it  seems  to  me  we  should  not 
do  something  that  may  very  well  raise 
prices. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  you  that 
this  is  a  compulsory  tax.  It  is  a  com- 
pulsory tax  on  all  employers  in  all  States, 
provided  the  employer  employs  four  or 
more  people  and  is  covered. 

Secondly,  the  point  is  made  that  this 
is  State  coercion.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is, 
that  it  provides  a  Federal  standard. 
Why?  You  cannot  get  reimbursement 
at  the  State  level  unless  your  State  has 
in  effect  the  full  amount  of  26  weeks  and 
you  have  paid  out  beyond  that.  Then 
you  can  start  getting  the  money  back. 
Which,  among  our  States,  are  going  to 
withstand  this  offer  of  Federal  reim- 
bursement? Some  may,  it  is  true.  I 
know  that  Texas  is  one  of  those  States 
that  many  times  turns  down  Federal  aid. 
But  how  long  can  a  State  withstand 
Federal  reimbursement  when  it  is  being 
taxed  up  to  its  ears  to  pay  the  cost,  and 
cannot  get  the  money  back  unless  it 
changes  its  laws?  It  has  to  do  that  m 
order  to  get  the  reimbursement,  and  it 
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has  to  do  It  according  to  Federal  stand- 
ards— In  this  case  the  payment  of  un- 
employment compensation  beyond  26 
weeks. 

Also,  it  Is  employer  coercion,  coercion 
on  the  employer.  The  employers  of  your 
State  have  no  option,  whether  they  are 
covered  or  not.  They  are  going  to  be 
covered,  like  it  or  not.  And  in  each  State 
the  employer  will  be  picking  up  the  tab 
for  employers  of  other  States  where  they 
do  not  have  resn-esentation.  I  cate- 
gorically tell  you  that  this  is  taxation 
without  representation,  because  the  em- 
ployers of  one  State  do  not  control  the 
employers  of  other  States  for  whom  they 
are  picking  up  the  tab. 

Rather  than  this  being  like  the  1958 
plan  of  a  loan  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  only  something  like  22 
States  took.  I  would  rather  call  this  more 
of  a  preferential  dole,  with  the  em- 
ployers in  certain  States  picking  up  the 
tab  for  employers  In  other  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  point  out  to  you  that 
this  is  the  forerunner  of  Federal  stand- 
ards. I  understand  that  even  now  Fed- 
eral standards  are  being  prepared  by  the 
administration  to  present  to  our  com- 
mittee very  shortly.  So  those  of  you, 
when  they  see  us  come  before  you  with 
Federal  standards,  I  say  do  not  be  sur- 
prised. I  am  doing  my  small  part  in 
forewarning  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  prices  will  go  up. 
Look  at  the  actual  facts  as  to  cost.  This 
bill  will  cost  the  employers,  those  who 
employ  four  or  more,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  UttI  has  told 
you.  $12  more  per  employee  per  year. 
Multiply  that  out  and  you  will  see  that 
the  cost  is  going  to  be  a  high  figure.  And 
it  will  have  to  be  passed  on  in  increased 
prices.  If  It  Is  not  passed  on  in  increased 
prices,  and  is  absorbed,  then  the  em- 
ployer who  is  trying  to  stay  in  com- 
petition with  his  competitors,  if  he  can- 
not increase  prices,  may  very  well  have 
to  lay  off  people.  That  could  result  in 
further  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  about  the  balanced 
budget?  To  those  of  you  who  are  in- 
terested in  malntainhig  a  balanced 
budget,  rest  assured  that  this  unbal- 
ances it  somewhere,  we  estimate,  be- 
tween $300  million  to  $600  million  the 
first  year,  and  progressively  less  as  the 
act  takes  effect.  I  may  be  a  little  bit 
off  on  that  figiu-e.  but  the  idea  itself 
certainly  stands,  even  though  my  fig- 
ures may  not  be  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  to  you 
some  of  the  other  programs  that  will 
come  before  you  in  social  security  this 
year.  This  is  not  the  whole  ticket.  Let 
me  give  you  the  cost  that  is  about  to 
be  passed  on  to  our  people;  by  the  way, 
to  the  so-called  little  people,  the  peo- 
ple of  modest  Income,  who  are  hit  the 
hardest. 

On  January  1  of  1963  under  existing 
law  the  OASDI  tax  goes  up  1  percent. 
There  is  a  cost  of  $2.2  bUUon.  Then 
there  will  be  administrative  changes 
asked  of  us  in  connection  with  the 
OASDI.  for  an  additional  cost  of  $1.1 
billion.  Beyond  that,  there  Is  the  health 
care  bill,  which  la  another  $1.1  billion- 
Then  we  have  additional  Increases  un 


der  health  care  by  raising  the  wage  base 
up  to  $5,000.  This  again  hits  the  folks 
in  the  smaller  income  brackets  by  an- 
other $0.7  billion.  And  the  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  will  cost  $1  billion. 
How  much  do  you  think  that  figure  ? 
$6.1  billion.  I  think  you  have  to  take 
this  unemployment  compensation  into 
consideration  with  these  other  figures. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  rea.son  for  the 
haste  with  which  this  bill  Is  being 
passed — and  I  am  speaking  only  for  my- 
self on  this — Is  that  we  have  to  hurry 
to  get  this  bill  on  the  books  so  that  it 
can  match  the  upturn  in  business  In 
April  when  haziness  is  expected  to  im- 
prove and  when  jobs  are  on  the  upturn 
seasonally,  as  they  are.  This  is  for  polit- 
ical l>eneflt. 

I  am  not  against  helping  the  needy. 
I  made  a  swing  around  the  country  when 
Secretary  Goldberg  did  and  I  commend 
Mr.  Goldberg  for  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  64 '2  million  people 
employed,  a  very  high  employment  fig- 
ure. It  is  Just  a  case  of  which  side  of 
the  cloud  that  you  look  at.  As  far  as 
other  economic  inde.xes  go,  personal  in- 
come, the  yross  national  product,  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment,  and 
so  forth,  we  are  not  in  touKh  times. 
Some  people  are  out  of  work,  no  doubt 
about  that,  but  if  we  start  crying  on  each 
other's  shoulders  every  time  there  is  an 
economic  adjustment  and  devise  a  U-m- 
porary  proKram.  and  then  put  another 
temporary  prosram  on  top  of  that,  and 
do  not  repay  the  first  temporary  pro- 
gram, where  do  you  think  we  will  end 
up?  We  will  run  out  ol  money  We  will 
be  broke.  We  are  already  almost  a  tnl- 
hon  dollars  in  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  .'^eems  to  me  we 
ought  to  recommit  this  bill  and  work  out 
a  permanent  program,  rather  than  put- 
ting one  temporary  program  on  top  of 
our  present  Federal -State  program 
which  works  so  well. 

We  might  well  remember  the  report 
accompanying  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  1935— to  remember  the 
basic  insurance  nature  of  this  program: 
Unxmplotment  Compinsation 
Unemployment  U  an  even  more  prevalent 
cause  of  dependency  than  old  age.  in  fact, 
it  la  the  most  serious  of  all  hazards  con- 
fronting Industrial  workers  During  the 
years  1922  to  1929  an  average  of  8  percent 
of  the  Industrial  workers  in  this  country 
were  unemployed,  and  In  the  4  depression 
years.  1930  to  1933.  the  unemployment  rate 
was  above  25  percent  Of  all  urban  famlllea 
now  on  relief,  more  than  four-flfths  are  des- 
titute because  of  unemployment. 

Unemployment  Is  due  to  many  causes  and 
there  Is  no  one  safeguard  that  Is  all-suffl- 
clent.  It  can  be  dealt  with  In  a  reasonably 
adequate  fashion  only  through  a  twofold 
approach,  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
dealing  with  the  old-age  problem.  Provi- 
sions must  be  made  for  the  relief  of  those 
now  unemployed,  arxl  there  should  also  Xm 
devised  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployment problem  In  a  less  costly  and  more 
Intelligent  way  In  future  years.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  plans  made  possible  by 
this  bill  cannot  t«Jce  care  of  the  present  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  They  will  be  de- 
signed rather  to  afford  security  against  the 
lar^  bulk  ot  unemployment  in  the  future. 
For  those  now  unemployed  the  best  meas- 
urs  or  protection  U  to  glre  them  employ- 
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nient.  as  Is  contemplated  In  the  work-relief 
bill  To  provide  something  better  than  re- 
lief on  a  needs  basis  for  the  unemployed  of 
the  future,  the  establishment  by  the  States 
of  unemployment  compensation  systems  is 
urgently  to  be  desired.  Titles  III  and  IX 
stek  to  encourage  States  to  set  up  such  sys- 
tems and  to  keep  them  from  t>etng  handi- 
capped If  they  do  so. 

The  essential  Idea  In  unemployment  com- 
pensation, more  commonly  but  less  accu- 
rately called  "unemployment  Insurance"  la 
the  accumulation  of  reserves  In  ttmea  of 
employment  from  which  partial  compensa- 
tion may  be  paid  to  workers  who  become 
unemployed  and  are  unable  to  find  other 
work  Unemployment  Insurance  cannot  give 
complete  and  unlimited  compensation  to  all 
wh'i  are  unemployed.  Any  attempt  to  make 
It  do  so  confuses  unemployment  Insurance 
with  relief,  which  It  is  designed  to  replace 
In  large  part.  It  can  give  comperuatlon 
only  for  a  limited  period  and  for  a  percentage 
of  the  wage  loss. 

Unemployment  compensation,  neverthe- 
1P.S3.  Is  of  real  value  to  the  Industrial  work- 
ers who  are  brought  under  lu  protection. 
In  normal  limes  It  will  enable  most  workers 
who  lose  their  Jobs  to  tide  themselves  over, 
until  they  get  back  to  their  old  work  or  find 
other  employment,  without  having  to  report 
to  relief  Even  In  depressions  It  will  cover 
a  Cdiislderuble  part  of  all  unemployment 
and  will  be  all  that  many  workers  will  need. 
Unemployed  workmen  who  cannot  find  other 
employment  within  reasonable  periods  will 
have  to  be  cared  for  through  work  relief 
or  other  forms  of  assistance,  but  unemploy- 
ment compensation  will  greatly  reduce  the 
necessity  for  such  usslstance.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  Is  greatly  preferable  to 
relief  because  It  Is  glvtn  without  any  means 
test  It  Is  In  many  respects  comparable  to 
workmen's  compensation,  except  that  It  Is 
designed    to    meet    a    different    and    greater 
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Unemployment  compensation  Is  valuable 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Industrial 
workers  themselves  It  Is  a  measure  tend- 
ing to  maintain  purchasing  power,  upon 
which  business  and  Industry  are  dependent. 
Hid  there  been  a  system  of  unemployment 
compensation  throughout  the  country  In  the 
years  from  1923  on.  with  a  3-pcrcent  con- 
tribution rate,  not  only  would  practically 
all  unemployment  of  the  prosperity  period 
have  been  compenaated.  but  It  la  estimated 
that  (2.500  million  would  have  been  avail- 
able for  payment  of  beneflta  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  depression  In  1929.  Such 
an  amount  paid  to  unemployed  workmen  at 
that  time  would  unquestionably  have  had  a 
most  wholesome,  stabllbilng  effect  upon  busi- 
ness. 

Unemployment  compenaatlon  baa  behind 
It  an  extensive  European  experience.  No 
country  which  h.is  experimented  with  unem- 
ployment Insurance  has  ever  abandoned  It. 
In  this  country  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
numerous  Federal  and  State  commissions 
and  committees,  but  prior  to  this  year  only 
one  State  enacted  such  a  law,  and  this  came 
Into  operation  less  than  a  year  ago. 

The  failure  of  the  States  to  enact  unem- 
ployment Insurance  laws  Is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  to  do  so  would  handicap  their  In- 
dustries In  competition  with  the  Industries 
of  other  States.  The  States  have  been  un- 
willing to  place  this  extra  financial  burden 
upon  their  Industries.  A  uniform,  nation- 
wide tax  upon  Industry,  thus  removing  this 
principal  otMtacle  In  the  way  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance.  Is  necessary  before  the 
States  can  go  ahead  Such  tax  should  make 
It  possible  for  the  States  to  enact  this  so- 
cially desirable  legislation. 

This  Is  one  of  the  purposes  of  title  IX  of 
this  bill.  In  this  title  a  tax  la  Imposed  upon 
employers  throughout  the  country  against 
which  a  credit  la  aUowed  of  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  tax  for  contrlbutlona  made  by  am- 


ployers     to     tmamployment    ^M'fwp^wff^tj^n 
funds  established  puniutnt  to  State  l*w. 

That  this  tax  Is  imposed  on  employan  It 
Indicative  ot  the  conrlctlon  that  emplojws 
should  bear  at  least  a  part  of  ibm  oost  of  un- 
employment compensation.  Just  m  tlwy  bear 
the  cost  of  workmen's  oompeDsatlon.  Sacli 
state  Is,  of  coiuse,  free  to  aaseas  not  only 
employers  but  employees;  and  in  this  con- 
nection It  may  be  noted  that  In  Zuropean 
c.juntrles.  and  under  the  law  recently  psitmt 
by  the  State  of  Washington,  employees  are 
required  to  contribute. 

The  amount  ot  benefits  payable  /or  un- 
employment from  contributions  »i»«/««»«ting 
to  3  percent  of  payroll  would  vary  from  State 
to  state.  The  maximum  period  for  which 
benefits  may  be  paid  depends  not  only  upon 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  but  also  upon 
the  percenter  of  wages  paid  as  beneflta,  tha 
length  of  the  required  waiting  period,  tbe 
ratio  of  weeks  of  employment  to  weeks  of 
beneflta,  and  other  provlalona.  The  scale  ot 
benefiu  which  Statea  will  be  able  to  pay 
from  a  3 -percent  rate  of  contributions  oa 
payrolls  will  carry  the  great  majority  of  un- 
employed workers  through  normal  years 
untU  they  are  able  to  secure  employment 
again.  While  the  Federal  tax  Is  Umlted  to 
3  percent  (1  percent  In  IBM  and  a  percent 
In  1837).  some  States  will  probably  Increase 
the  benefits  payable  by  requiring  also  con- 
tributions from  the  employees  or  the  State 
government.  Under  a  reasonable  seals  of 
beneflta.  reserres  would  accumulate  In  nor- 
mal years  to  carry  the  fund  through  minor 
depressions  or  the  first  years  of  a  major  de- 
pression. 

The  bill  permits  the  States  wide  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  they  may  wish  to  enact.  The 
standards  prescribed  In  tbU  bill,  which  ere 
described  In  part  n  of  this  report,  are  de- 
signed merely  to  Insure  that  emplojrers  will 
receive  credit  against  the  Federal  payroll  tax 
only  for  payments  made  under  genuine  un- 
employment compensation  laws. 

Yet  the  Federal  Oovemment.  under  this 
bUl,  has  Important  functions  to  perform  In 
order  to  make  It  posslbls  for  the  Stotee  to 
have  unemployment  Insurance  laws  *nd  to 
facilitate  their  operation.  It  equallaee  com- 
petitive conditions  through  the  Impodtlon 
of  the  employment  excise  tax  provided  for 
In  title  IX.  The  bill  further  provide*  that 
the  Social  Security  Board,  which  Is  created 
In  title  va  to  administer  all  parts  of  the 
social  security  program  other  than  aids 
coming  within  the  scope  of  operation  of 
existing  bureaus,  shall  have  the  duty  of 
studying  and  making  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  broad  problems  of  economic 
security  This  Board  wUl  be  able  to  render 
Important  actuarial  and  scientific  services 
to  the  States  In  connection  with  their  un- 
employment insurance  systems.  In  title  III 
financial  aid  la  given  the  Statee  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  defray  their  costs 
In  adminirtering  unemployment  Insurance. 
Finally,  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  to  handle 
all  unemployment  reserve  funds.  In  a  trust 
account  In  the  U.3.  Treasury  for  the  ben^t 
of  the  State  to  which  they  belong. 

This  last  provision  wUI  not  only  afford 
maximum  safety  for  these  funds  but  Is  very 
essential  to  Insure  that  they  will  operate  to 
promote  the  stability  of  business  rather  than 
the  reserve.  Unemployment  reserve  funds 
have  the  {>ecullarlty  that  the  demands  upon 
them  fluctuate  considerably,  being  heavlast 
when  business  slackens.  If.  In  such  times. 
the  securities  In  which  these  funds  are  In- 
vested are  thrown  upon  the  market  for 
liquidation,  the  net  effect  Is  likely  to  be  In- 
creased deflation.  Such  a  result  Is  avoided 
In  this  biu  throtigh  the  provision  that  all 
reserve  funds  are  to  be  held  by  the  UA 
Treasury,  to  be  invested  and  liquidated  by 
thi  Secretary  of  TVeasiuy  In  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  promote  business  stability.  When 
buslnesa   conditions  are  such   that  invest- 


ment In  securities  purchased  on  the  open 
market  Is  unwise,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  Issue  special  nonnegotlable  obliga- 
tions exclusively  to  the  tinemployment  trust 
fund.  When  a  reverse  situation  exists  and 
heavy  end  drains  are  made  upon  the  fund 
for  payment  of  unemployment  benefits,  the 
Treasury  does  not  have  to  dispose  of  the 
securities  belonging  to  the  fund  in  open  mar- 
ket but  may  assume  them  Itself.  With  such 
a  method  of  handling  the  reserve  ftinds.  it  la 
believed  that  this  bill  will  solve  the  problem 
often  raised  In  discussions  of  unemployment 
compensation,  regarding  the  possibility  of 
transferring  piu°chasing  power  from  boom 
polods  to  depression  periods.  It  will  in  fact 
operate  to  sustain  purcliaslng  power  at  the 
onset  of  a  depression  without  having  and 
counteracting  deflationary  tendencies. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Machkowicz]. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  this  bill  and  am  hopeful  it  will 
be  passed  by  the  Congress  in  a  short  time 
and  with  relatively  little  opposition. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  give  due 
credit  in  this  case  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  for  the  speed 
with  which  he  brought  this  matter  be- 
fore the  committee  and  before  the 
House,  and  to  the  membership  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
the  recognition  of  the  emergency  na- 
ture of  this  bill  and  the  cooperation  they 
gave  in  bringing  it  before  the  House  in 
as  short  a  time  as  we  have. 

As  Members  of  the  House,  we  are  very 
frequently  criticized  for  the  fact  that 
maybe  we  do  not  bring  before  the  Con- 
gress, as  rapidly  as  some  people  would 
like,  some  of  the  new  programs  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  department  I 
think  in  this  instance  the  Congress  is 
acting  with  due  speed  and  with  due 
consideration,  and  much  of  the  credit 
for  this  should  be  given  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee. 

The  bill  before  us  differs  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  bill  as  presented  by  the 
administration  to  the  Congress.  It  dif- 
fers in  the  fact  that  the  repayment  la 
to  be  made  by  an  increase  of  the  rate 
rather  than  by  an  increase  of  the  base. 
I  think  the  Committee  should  know  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  he  was 
before  the  committee  said  there  was  an 
honest  controversy  as  to  that  provision 
and  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  what- 
ever method  the  Congress  would  adopt 
to  repay  the  obligation. 

I  might  say  that  some  of  us  felt  that 
the  increase  of  the  rate  base  might  be 
the  better  method  for  several  reasons, 
but  since  it  was  a  controversial  matter 
we  felt  we  would  not  argue  that  point  at 
this  time  but  would  cooperate  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  in 
getting  the  bill  before  the  House. 

There  are  two  features  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  have  not  been  discussed 
at  length  which  I  think  the  membership 
ought  to  know  alx)ut. 

The  bill  as  presented  to  Congress  in 
the  first  instance  would  have  made  the 
eligibility  date  for  benefits  which  ex- 
hausted after  October  31.  1960.  The 
committee  has  changed  that  date  from 
October  31  to  Jime  30.  1960,  and  I  think 
wisely  because  particularly  in  my  State, 
there  are  many  who  are  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  this  recession  and  whose 
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payments  have  nm  out  before  October 
31.  I  believe  it  has  been  estimated  that 
about  127,000  additional  unemployed  will 
be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  by  changing  the  eligibiUty  date  to 
June  30,  1960.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
amendment.  I  am  sure  the  executive 
department  will  look  with  favor  upon 
that  amendment. 

The  other  change  in  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  I  believe  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  chairman,  is  in  the  time  for 
repayment.    By  a  greater  increase  in  the 
tax  than  was  originally  suggested,  the 
time  for  repayment  would  be  about  2 
years  rather  than  5  years  as  originally 
contemplated.    I  think  that  is  a  good 
thing  because  it  would  pay  for  the  costs 
of  this  program  In  a  shorter  time  than 
was  originally  intended,  and  if  we  should 
enter  upon  another  recession  of  this  kind 
in  the  next  3  or  4  years,  we  would  then 
be  in  a  position  of  not  having  to  be  re- 
paying the  bill  for  the  previous  recession. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  bill  is  a 
very  good  bill.    I  think  it  is  a  bill  of  an 
emergency  nature.    I  think  at  some  later 
time  in  this  session  of  the  Congress,,  we 
should  consider  legislation  which  would 
not  make  it  necessary  to  introduce  this 
tjTpe  of  bill  every  3  or  4  years.     I  think 
the  question  of  Pederal  standards  is  one 
which  should  be  determined  later  on.     I 
am  not  going  to  bring  that  Into  the 
argument  today  because  we  are  trying 
to  make  this  bill  as  noncontroversial  as 
possible.    As  I  said  before,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in 
committee.    I  favor  the  bill  and  I  urge 
its  adoption.    I  hope  it  will  be  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
Zandt]. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
arise  to  support  HJl.  4806  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  Pederal  un- 
employment tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  supporting  this  bill  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  my  district  in  central 
Pennsylvania  comprising  the  counties  of 
Blair.  Centre,  and  Clearfield  has  been 
classified  as  a  labor  surplus  area  for  the 
past  several  years.  At  the  moment  in 
the  Altoona  labor  market,  13.4  percent 
of  the  53.000  are  unemployed;  while  in 
the  Clearfield -Du  Bois  labor  market, 
14.8  percent  of  the  35.200  are  unem- 
ployed. 

In  other  words,  of  the  nearly  90,000 
jobs  that  make  up  these  2  labor  markets 
in  my  congressional  district  an  av- 
erage of  14  percent  or  about  13,000  are 
unemployed.  Of  course,  all  of  the  13,000 
imemployed  are  not  eligible  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  because  of  the 
fact  that  nearly  4,500  are  covered  by 
Railroad  Unemplojrment  Insurance  Act 
leaving  approximately  8,500  eligible  for 
State  imemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  approximate 
8,500  unemployed  in  my  district  and 
eligible  for  benefits  as  of  January  1, 1961, 
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556  of  them  have  already  exhausted 
their  benefits  axKl  it  la  estimated  addi- 
tional exhaustions  will  average  300  a 
month  which  means  by  July  1.  4.356  will 
have  exhausted  their  eligibility  for  un- 
emplojrment  compensation. 

Many  of  these  unemployed  have  suf- 
fered previous  periods  of  unemployment 
because  of  the  distressed  conditions  in 
the  central  Pennsylvania  area  which 
have  prevailed  for  many  years.  There- 
fore, their  earnings  over  a  period  of 
years  have  not  been  adequate  to  meet 
the  cost  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  As  a  result,  when  their 
unemployment  o<»npensation  terminated 
they  were  forced  as  they  are  now  to  seek 
relief  from  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  and  in  addi- 
tion live  on  surplus  commodities  dis- 
tributed to  needy  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  connection  with 
public  assistance  benefius  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  is  a  requirement  that  a  home 
owner  give  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania a  lien  on  hh,  home  to  cover  the 
amoiuit  of  public  assistance  benefits  he 
has  received. 

In  many  instances  these  unemployed 
when  losing  their  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  find 
themselves  with  homes  partially  paid 
for.  and  this  requirement  that  they  give 
a  lien  on  their  homes  means  they  are 
further  handicapped  in  having  to  com- 
pensate the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
amount  of  public  assistance  benefits 
received. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  been  talking 
about  my  own  congressional  district,  but 
I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole.  At 
this  moment  about  11  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's labor  force  of  4.653.000  or 
about  504.000  are  unemployed. 

As  you  know,  in  Pennsylvania  the  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  are 
the  most  liberal  of  any  in  the  Nation 
because  as  far  as  the  duration  provi- 
sions are  concerned.  30  weeks  of  benefits 
are  payable  to  all  qualified  claimants. 

The  number  of  Pennsylvanians  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  since  December  1959, 
totals  1 12,400.  It  is  estimated  there  were 
15.400  more  in  January,  another  18,000 
in  February,  and  20.000  for  March  and 
April.  The  total  of  those  exhausting 
their  benefits  during  1960.  and  up  to 
March  1.  1961.  means  that  more  than 
145.800  of  the  unemployed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  receive  no  further  benefits 
during  their  present  benefit  year.  This 
number  of  145.800.  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  is  expected  to  increase  sharply  in 
the  coming  months. 

As  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  my  congressional  district,  most 
of  these  145,800  jobless  Americans  have 
been,  or  will  be.  forced  to  live  on  public 
assistance  and  surplus  commodities 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conditions  that  I 
have  outlined  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  entire  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  good  conscience  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  is  a  situation  which  demands 
our  immediate  action  on  H  R.  4806  now 
before  us. 

While  I  support  H.R.  4806.  I  deem  it 
necessary   to  call  the  attention  of   the 


House  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  ignores 
the  plight  of  some  50,000  unemployed 
railroaders  who  have  lost  their  eligibility 
to  railroad  unemployment  insurance,  be- 
cause they  have  less  than  10  years  of 
service. 

When  mention  was  made  of  extending 
unemployment  benefits,  on  February  9, 
I  introduced  H.R.  4178.  in  behalf  of  the 
unemployed  railroaders,  and  this  bill  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  February  15.  I  not  only  wrote  to 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J  Goldberg, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
amending  H.R.  4806.  or  approving  my 
bill,  H.R.  4178,  but  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  I  .sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Kennedy  solicitinR  the  support  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  behalf  of  my  efforts  to 
give  unemployed  railroaders  equal  treat- 
ment with  those  who  will  benefit  from 
H  R.  4806,  if  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  either  the  President, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  am  making 
part  of  my  remarks  copies  of  the  tele- 
gram and  letter  which  I  mentioned 
earlier: 

CONGRKS.S  OF  THE  UNITED  STATXS, 

HOUSK    OK     RrPRTSrNTATIVE.I 

Wa^ihington.  D  C    F''hruary  lb    19<^l 

Hon    .AtTHUK  J    OOLDBERC 

The  Secretary.  Depa'tmrut  of  Labor. 
Wa.'tfungton.  D  C 

Deak  Secretary  Goldberg  I  have  Just  read 
your  statement  of  February  15.  19«1,  before 
the  House  Ways  iiiid  Means  Committee  re- 
garding HR  3864.  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1961, " 
and  I  was  dlsap[K)lnted  to  learn  that  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  similar  extension  for 
those  covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act 

For  your  Information,  some  .50  000  unem- 
ployed railroad  employees  all  with  less  than 
10  years  of  service,  would  qualify  fur  an 
exten.-aon  of  benefits  In  the  event  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  In.-rurance  Act  Is  amend- 
ed while  only  40,000  would  actually  draw 
such  benefits  at  an  overall  estimated  cost  of 
$25  million 

In  my  congressional  district,  there  are 
549  unemployed  railroaders  who  have  or  in 
a  matter  of  weeks  will  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  c'-im[>ensatlon  benefits  Of 
thl.s  number,  '255  reside  in  my  hometr)wn  of 
Altoona,  Pa 

I  am  enclo.slng  a  copy  of  my  bill  H  H  4178 
which  extends  additional  benettta  for  certain 
unemployed  Individuals  who  have  exhausted 
their  ria;ht.s  to  unemployment  com|)en.satlun 
under  the  Railroad  Unempl<iyment  In.sur- 
ance  Act.  It  Is  my  belief  that  H  R  ,3884 
should  be  amended  to  inf^lude  this  group  of 
Individuals;  thus,  equ.il  rltjhts  would  be 
given  to  those  covered  by  the  Unemployment 
Compen.satlon  Art  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Compen.sation  Act 

It  Is  my  hope  that  favorable  consideration 
can  be  given  to  my  proposal  as  thb>  group 
of  unemployed  Individuals  Is  deserving  of 
every  possible  assistance 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  wishes   I  am, 
Slnrerely  yours. 

James  E   Van  Zandt 


FI;BRt•^RT  23    1961 
The  Pre.sident. 
Wasfitngtiin,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  President  Y'U  will  recall  that 
In  1958  the  Elsenhower  reconunendatlons  for 
extending  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  for  Individuals  who  had  exhausted 
their  benefit  entitlement  included  railroad 
workers  No  similar  endeavors  are  currently 
being   made    by    the   administration    to   help 


this  de.serving  group  of  Americans,  I  have 
previously  written  to  Secretary  Ctoldberg  In 
regard  to  thLs  matter  and  strongly  urge  that 
your  administration  give  the  plight  of  our 
railroad  workers  careful  consideration,  I 
have  pending  a  bill,  H  R.  4178.  that  would 
help  our  railroad  workers  receive  more  ade- 
quate protection  during  periods  of  unem- 
ployment I  would  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  administration  in  behalf  ol  the  en- 
actment of  this  necessary  legislation, 

James  E  Van  Zandt 

NTr  Chairman,  when  the  Elsenhower 
administration  in  1958  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits,  they  did  not  forget  the 
unemployed  railroaders. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
take  action  on  my  bill.  H.R.  4178  to  pro- 
vide additional  unemployment  benefits 
for  certain  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  rights  to  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment In.'^urance  Act. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Gross). 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  a  couple 
of  days  aKO  I  received  a  dividend  check 
on  my  Government  life  insurance. 
With  that  check,  enclosed  in  the  enve- 
lope was  a  slip,  labeled  Important 
Notice  "  L«>t  n-e  read  the  first  sentence 
of  this  notice: 

The  VA  Is  paying  ahead  of  schedule  the 
1961  dividend  on  Government  life  Insurance 
as  part  of  the  President's  program  for  ad- 
vancing the  economy, 

I  wonder  if,  when  the  checks  go  out. 
undt-r  this  blown-up  unemployment 
comfjen.sation  bill,  whether  there  will  be 
a  .similar  slip  stating  in  effect  that  the 
checks  are  being  issued  out  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heart  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Now  the  President  did 
not  pay  me  that  dividend  out  of  Federal 
funds.  It  IS  my  money  he  is  using  to 
'advance  the  economy  "  In  other  words, 
I  am  "advancing  the  economy."  and  .so 
is  every  other  ex-serviceman  who  paid 
into  this  insurance  fund,  I  resent  this 
kind  of  political  propaganda 

Mr  KARSTEN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield "' 

Mr  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr  KARSTEN  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  can  a.s^sure  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  no  intention  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  sending  any- 
thint,'  of  that  .sort  out.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  vote  for 
this  bill  in  order  that  he  can  receive  some 
of  the  credit  along  with  the  administra- 
tion and  along  with  the  Congress. 

Mr  GROSS  I  would  like  assurance 
from  the  gentleman  that  this  kind  of 
shp  will  not  be  sent  out  from  the  White 
Hou.se  or  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment when  checks  go  out  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill 

Mr  KARSTEN  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman realizes  the  States  will  be  send- 
ing the  checks  out  under  the  pending 
bill 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri, 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  very 
serious  matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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I  regard  this  as  very  low  polittcc  I  am 
shocked  to  find  the  President  of  the 
United  States  doing  such  a  thing.  If  he 
is  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  this 
kind  of  slip  going  into  these  diyidend 
payments.  I  have  seen  that  happen  be- 
fore in  Missouri.  I  regard  it  m  the 
cheapest  kind  of  politics. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  listened  attentively  to 
the  debate  this  afternoon  and  I  have 
heard  not  one  speaker  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  supporting  this  bill  mention 
one  of  the  heavily  contributing  factors 
to  unemployment,  and  that  is  the  flood- 
ing of  tills  country  with  foreign  imports. 
the  exporting,  if  you  will,  of  Jobs.  I 
have  heard  no  mention  of  unemploy- 
ment broiight  ahout  because  of  the 
Democrat  free -trade  policy  that  we  have 
to  endure  and  which  helps  provide  the 
alibi  for  legislation  of  this  nature. 

You  may  recall  the  other  day  when 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  spoke  on  the  subject  of  rulnoxis 
imports.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  recently  spent  some  $364  mil- 
lion to  acquire  an  automobile  plant  in 
Great  Britain  and  almost  simulta- 
neously announced  the  permanent  clos- 
ing of  a  Ford  plant  in  Pennsylvania  with 
a  payroll  of  1,500  to  2,000  heads  of  fam- 
ilies who  were  thrown  out  of  work. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  gladly  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  has  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  real  contrib- 
uting factors  to  tmemployment  in  this 
Nation,  the  flood  of  goods  coming  in  from 
foreign  nations  who  pay  wages  one-third 
of  ours. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  It  Is  as 
effectively  exporting  Jobs  and  swelling 
the  ranks  of  unemployed  as  though 
delll}erately  planned  that  way. 

This  bill  deals  with  effects  and  not 
causes.  When  is  this  Congress  going 
to  start  dealing  with  causes  and  stop 
this  business  of  glossing  over  the  evils 
that  beget  this  kind  of  legislation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  favor  the  unenu)loyment  compen- 
sation program.  I  expect  to  vote  for  this 
bill  because  I  will  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  the  kind  of  motion  to 
recommit  I  would  like  to  see  offered. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
am  in  full  concurrence  with  his  state- 
ment that  he  does  not  want  to  see  Fed- 
eral standards  set  up  by  this  program. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  situation  that  exists 
on  which  the  chairman  and  myself  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  the  correction  of 
which  I  think  would  not  be  setting  a 
Federal  standard. 

I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  I  learned  only 
the  other  day  to  my  astonishment,  that 
a  Federal  employee  who  has  been  re- 
tired on  a  pension  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  had  made  a  contribution,  la 
also  permitted  to  draw  unemployment 
oomjpensation.    To  cite  a  specific  cs^e. 


this  employee — and  there  are  many 
more  like  her,  I  have  since  found  out — 
draws  retirement  pay  of  around  $300  a 
month  and  yet  goes  down  here  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  and  repre- 
sents herself  as  being  unemployed  and 
gets  unemployment  compensation. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  to  provide 
unemplojmient  benefits  for  a  case  such 
as  that.  I  have  since  discussed  It  with 
a  number  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
evidently  are  better  Informed  than  I, 
for  they  say  that  that  is  nothing,  that  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  if  you  are  de- 
feated and  have  reached  retirement  age 
you  can  take  the  retirement  pay  to  which 
you  have  contributed  and  to  which  the 
Govenmaent  has  contributed  and  you 
can  also  draw  such  social  security  bene- 
fits as  you  may  have  built  up  In  some 
other  Industry,  and  then  represent  your- 
self as  being  unemployed.  I  think  abuses 
such  as  this  should  be  corrected.  I  think 
we  should  have  put  a  provision  In  this 
bill  to  the  effect  that  unemployment 
compensation  would  not  be  payable  to 
anyone  drawing  a  retirement  pension  to 
which  the  Federal  Qoverrmaent  has  cor  - 
tributed. 

The  taxpayer  has  contributed  to  that 
one  retirement.  He  is  also  contributing 
that  portion  of  the  unemployment  fund. 
So  I  feel  that  any  time  the  Congress  pro- 
vides Federal  funds  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  how  those  fimds 
are  spent.  Again,  I  am  for  States 
rights.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Con- 
gress try  to  tell  the  various  States  how 
they  should  administer  their  laws,  but  I 
do  say  that  before  Federal  money  gets 
into  the  channel  there  should  be  some 
safeguarding  that  that  money  is  not 
going  to  be  used  to  further  compensate 
a  person  to  whom  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  a  part  of  their  pen- 
sion and  particularly  when  that  pension 
is  adequate  enough  to  provide  a  good 
livelihood.  Those  people  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  provisions  of  an  unemploy- 
ment law  and  it  was  not  set  up  for  that 
purpose.  Again  I  say  I  am  in  favor  of 
States  rights.  I  will  probably  have  to 
vote  for  this  bill  although  I  dislike  voting 
for  a  bill  that  puts  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  kind  of  a  practice  that  I  believe  is 
contrary  to  the  intention  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

"h&r.  MILLS.  As  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman's example  referred  to  Members  of 
Congress.  I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  because  there  is  enough  misin- 
formation circulated  at  all  times  about 
the  status  of  Members  of  Congress.  No 
Member  of  Congress  defeated  for  reelec- 
tion will  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
c<nnpensation  under  title  XV. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlanan  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Bir.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Under  some 
State  laws  or  the  regulations  of  the 
States,  if  a  Member  is  defeated  for  re- 


election to  Congress,  and  although  he 
might  be  entitled  to  retirement  benefits, 
he  would  still  be  eligible  to  apply  and 
qualify  for  unemployment  benefits  under 
the  standards  of  some  of  the  States  and 
the  District  of  Colmnbia. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  unless  you  built  up 
a  benefit  year  in  employment  other  than 
that  In  Congress,  you  would  not. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  Federal 
employee  who  has  built  It  up  and  retires, 
gets  a  retirement  pension.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  applicable  there? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  Federal  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  unemployment  compensation  and  are 
not  so  de«=Ignated  under  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  People  who  are 
Federal  employees — for  example,  those 
that  are  In  the  classified  civil  service — 
may  upon  losing  their  job,  have  unem- 
ployment benefits  available  to  them  in 
keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  State 
law  In  which  they  live.  We  have  no  uni- 
form application.  We  find  it  both  ways. 
If  a  person  is  imemployed  in  your  State 
because  of  losing  a  Government  job  that 
person  gets  benefits  under  your  State 
law  just  as  any  other  employee  would. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  must 
bear  In  mind,  that  individual  must  be 
available  for  employment  and  there 
must  be  an  absence  of  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  it  have 
to  be  employment  compatible  with  the 
State  laws? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  has  to  be  what  is  de- 
fined under  your  State  law  as  suitable 
employment.  It  does  not  have  to  be  Fed- 
eral employment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  fellow 
who  is  a  bookkeeper,  if  they  offered  him 
a  ditch -digging  job  he  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  take  It? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  going  to  qiiar- 
rel  with  the  gentleman  about  what  the 
good  people  of  Missouri  want  in  their 
laws. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  people  of  Missouri  making  their 
own  laws. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  people  of  Missouri 
should  not  tell  the  people  of  my  State 
what  ought  to  be  in  our  laws. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoiirl.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this,  and  om-  only  point  of  differ- 
ence is  this:  You  contend  that  we  would 
place  a  restriction  on  the  terms  of  un- 
employment of  the  Government  em- 
ployee who  Is  retired,  and  who  Is  drawing 
retirement,  and  say  that  would  be  an 
interference  with  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  of  the  States,  and  that 
would  be  your  reason  for  opposing  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  there  are  other  rea- 
sons.   That  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  you  not 
tell  me  that  you  felt  a  person  who  was 
drawing  $300  a  month  pension  should 
not  avail  himself  or  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  avail  himself  of  unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  I  were  passing  judg- 
ment on  this  matter  in  the  State,  I  would 
certainly  vote  that  way,  yes.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  the  State  of  Arkansas 
or  the  State  of  Missouri  that  my  judg- 
ment is  better  than  their  Judgment. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to.  either.  But  did  you  not  agree 
that  as  Members  of  Congress  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  preserve  the  Federal 
taxpaying  dollar? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Federal  taxpaying 
dollar? 

Mr  JONES  of  Miasoun.  Yes.  the  dol- 
lars that  are  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  but  in  thus  in- 
stance, if  we  go  to  the  extent  that  I  ani 
afraid  the  gentleman's  suggestion  would 
lead  us.  we  would  be  Imposing  a  Federal 
program  on  top  of  the  State  program 
without  regard  to  what  the  State  s  ar- 
rangements were  for  the  duration  of  a 
weekly  payment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  ju.st  say 
that  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  agree.  I  just 
do  not  agree  with  your  philosophy  on 
this. 

5.  Mr.  MILLS.    There  is  no  difference  in 

our  philosophy  on  this  particular  point. 
I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
gentleman.  The  difference  is  where  to 
correct  the  situation.  The  gentleman 
remembers  what  took  place  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  yesterday  in  con- 
nection with  the  District  of  Columbia 
unemployment  compensation  law.  Our 
committee  does  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  those  people.  If  the  District  unem- 
ployment laws  do  not  operate  as  we  want 
them  to  operate,  there  is  a  proper  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  that  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  matter.  But.  I  do  not 
want  this  Congress  telling  the  people  of 
my  State — at  the  moment  I  do  not,  at 
least — how  to  nm  their  affairs,  and  I 
have  not  thought  it  was  advisable  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
tell  my  legislature  and  the  people  of  my 
State  what  kind  of  unemployment  com- 
penaetion  law  was  best  for  the  people 
of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with 
you  100  percent.  I  do  not  want  the  Con- 
gress to  tell  my  people  what  to  do.  and  I 
do  not  want  the  Congress  to  tell  the 
people  of  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  what 
to  do.  I  want  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  do  it  But,  I 
still  say  if  we  take  Federal  money  before 
it  goes  to  the  States  and  before  it  goes 
to  the  District  ot  Columbia  and  just 
make  a  prohibition  on  that  one  category, 
that  we  are  not  destroying  and  we  are 
not  interfering  with  the  program.  And, 
I  am  with  you  100  percent.  I  want  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  try  to  correct 
this  system  now.  I  am.  again,  with  you 
on  that. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  ( Mr  Baker  1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  after 
careful  study  and  consideration  I  voted 
for  this  bill  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it  here.  I  shall  give  the  same 
thorough  consideration  to  all  propo.sals 
from  the  executive  department.  It  is 
my  hope  and  belief  that  if  we  take  steps 
to  keep  this  Nation's  economy  on  as  even 
a  keel  as  possible,  that  this  program  will 
be  more  temporary  than  is  contemplated 
under  this  bill  under  consideration 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 0 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnes]. 


Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Cha.inian.  I  hope  that  the  chairman  of 
tiie  committee  will  not  be  offended  later 
on  in  the  year  when  I  remind  him  of  his 
concern  about  preserving  States  rinhts 
:n  this  proKtam  and  in  tl'.c  integrity  of 
the  States  with  respect  to  it.  because  as 
lonK  a.s  he  holds  to  that  position  he 
will  always  find  m<^  on  hi>  >ide  I  would 
mention  to  the  Ntembf.s  here  that  that 
IS  an  issue  that  will  no  doubt  face  us 
one  of  these  days.  bf<"ausp  there  is  no 
secret  bein;;  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  administration  does  intend  to 
ask  this  Consjress  for  the  establishment 
of  Federal  standards  and  to  superimpo.sc 
our  judgment  on  the  States  I  .serve 
notice  at  this  time  that  I  shall  oppose 
any  such  proposals  and  oppose  anything 
in  that  direction  with  eve: y  capacity  that 
I  have  at  my  command 

The  legislation  before  us  today,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman.  I  put  in  an  entirely 
different  light  It  is  not  a  Federal  stand- 
ards program  It  is  a  temporary  pro- 
gram. I  will  admit  it  is  a  program  of 
Federal  benefits  with  a  Federal  tax  tied 
to  the  current  Federal  unemployment 
tax.  but  It  does  not  involve  a  change  of 
State  systems  I  will  agr^p  that  this  is 
not  a  perfect  solution  of  problems  we 
face  in  pK'riods  of  general  economic  de- 
clines, where  we  have  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment  over  a  protracted  period 
01  time 

I  would  suggest,  as  I  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee,  that  we  have  two 
distinct  problems  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment One  is  the  problem  incident 
to  nonnal  unemployment,  the  techni- 
cians refer  to  it  as  frictional  unemploy- 
ment And  to  meet  the  problems  of  that 
type  of  unemployment  we  set  up  years 
ago  the  sy.-item  of  Federal -State  unem- 
ployment compensation  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  fore- 
runners in  establishing  such  a  system 
But  It  was  never  intended,  and  I  do  not 
thmk  that  it  should  be  intended  today, 
that  the  system  should  meet  every  kind 
of  unemployment  that  may  exist  under 
all  circumstances. 

I  think  we  have  a  special  pioblcm  with 
relation  to  those  periods  when  unem- 
ployment is  for  a  protracted  period  and 
at  a  high  rate,  call  it  rece.ssion  unem- 
ployment, if  you  will  In  that  situation 
we  should  recognize  that  a  p>erson  who 
becomes  unemployed  has  a  much  more 
difficult  task  of  finding  suitable  employ- 
ment in  what  would  be  considered  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time 

I  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  cnn- 
-sideration  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  permanent  program  of 
temporary  assistance  to  the  unemployed 
during  periods  of  high  and  protracted 
unemplo>'ment.  We  should  have  a  per- 
manent program  of  some  kind  either  at 
the  Federal  level  or  at  the  State  level,  or 
a  combined  Federal-State  program  that 
would  be  triggered  into  effect  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  when 
the  rate  and  duration  of  unemployment 
IS  unusually  high  We  should  not  en- 
cumber the  present  Federal -State  .system 
of  unemployment  compensation  that  has 
worked  .so  Aell  with  the  responsibility  of 
taking  carr  of  conditions  that  arise  in  a 
national  rece.ssionary  period 


Mr  Chairman,  the  question  now  before 
us,  however,  is  what  our  attitude  should 
be  with  respect  to  the  specific  proposal 
before  us.     I  think  we  have  to  ask  our- 
.selves  two  questions      No    1.  should  any- 
thing be  done  at  this  time?     Do  we  have 
a  problem  in  many  of  the  States  and  in 
the  country   which  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
Cf'iii  and  a  need  for  doing  .something  for 
thr  pt  ople  who  are  unemployed  and  who 
have    been    unemployed    for   .some   con- 
siderable  period   of   time   and   who   are 
unable   to  find   jobs,   and   who.se  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  have  ex- 
piied''     Frankly.  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  consuiering  their  plight  and  in  doing 
.something  to  alleviate  that  situation      I 
think  we  must  recogni/e  that  although 
some    States    have    taken    .some    action 
which  automatically  triggers  an  exten- 
sion of  their  unemployment  programs  in 
the   ca.se   of   protracted   unemployment. 
the  number  is  very,  very  small      We  al.so 
kiu)A    that    the   problem   of  doing    it   in 
each  State  presents  serious  difflculties  if 
It  IS  going  to  be  of  any  particular  effect 
at  the  present  time      I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  .something  should  be  done 
Then   we   face   tlie  question   of   what 
should  be  done     We  have  no  peiTnanent 
program     We  have  only  one  thing  to  do. 
that  IS.  we  can  look  back  to  the  experi- 
ence this  Congress  and  the  country  faced 
m  1958     What  did  we  do  then"'    Because 
of  the  fact  that  it  takes  time  to  develop 
the  kind  of  program  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  enact  on  a  permanent  ba.sis. 
we   m  1st  find   a   te'miwrary   .solution   to 
this  temporary  problem     The  people  we 
want  to  help  need  help  now      They  are 
not  going   to  need  the  aid.  we  hope,  m 
September  or  October  or  November     If 
there  is  a  need,  it  is  now     The  econo- 
mists point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  every 
expectation  of  an  upturn  m  the  economy. 
I  should  say  at  this  point  that  I  think  we 
would  get  that  upturn  faster  if  the  Pres- 
ident would  stop  talking  about  how  bad 
eveiyihmg  is  and  how  bad  things  might 
be    tomorrow.      But    the.«je   people    need 
something  now     So  if  we  are  to  do  some- 
thing  we  must  act  as  .soon  as  possible. 
To  do  this,  we  have  to  look  at  what  ex- 
pei  lence  we  have  had  and  what  has  been 
tried  before     That  is  what  we  have  done. 
In  general  we  have  taken  the  1958  pro- 
gram as  It  related  to  the  determination 
of  who  would  be  entitled  to  benefits,  the 
amount  of  the  benefit,  the  duration  of 
benefits,  and  how   they  should  be  paid. 
I'his  IS  not  identical  to  the  1958  program, 
however,  becau.se,  as  has  been  i)ointed 
out   by  .some  o'  my  colleagues,   we  do 
finance  it  m  a  different  way. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  not  accepting  the  program  in  financ- 
ing as  .sent  to  us  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  proposed  to  finance 
the  program  by  an  increase  in  the  base 
against  which  the  tax  rate  applies,  and 
they  al.so  propo.sed  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  unemployment  tax.  The  commit- 
tee has  made  this  a  temporary  tax  that 
coincides  with  the  temporary  aspect  of 
the  benefits  involved.  This  program  is 
therefore  separate  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  tied  in  with  the  general 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
A  separate  benefit,  and  a  separate  tax, 
both  of  which  have  definite  expiration 
dates.     Instead  of  increasing  the  ba.se, 
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as  recommended  by  the  administration. 
the  committee  bill  increases  the  tax  rate 
and  does  not  disturb  the  base.  This  is  a 
mucli  more  desirable  way  to  raise  the 
additional  funds.  To  pay  back  the 
moneys  advanced  by  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  under  the  administration 
proposal  would  have  taken  up  to  6  years. 
We  said  no,  we  should  pay  It  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  get  it  behind 
us.  and  not  have  It  hanging  over  our 
heads.  I  believe  ihla  too  was  a  wise  de- 
cision. It  will  be  financed  in  2  years 
rather  than  6. 

I  think  one  of  the  mistakes  we  made  in 
1958  and  we  still  have  it  hanging  over 
our  heads  today  is  that  the  States  were 
not  expected  to  begin  paying  back  Uie 
loans  until  1963.  The  very  fact  that 
that  is  hanging  over  the  heads  of  a  num- 
ber of  States  made  it  inadvisable  to  have 
another  loan  program  which  wotUd  be 
put  on  top  of  a  loan  program  already  in 
existence  which  has  not  been  repaid. 

What  we  are  faced  with  today  is  a 
matter  of  finding  the  most  expeditious, 
the  most  equitable,  and  the  aowidest 
way  of  providing  aid  to  those  currently 
unemployed  who  have  exhausted  their 
normal  unemployment  compensation. 

I  think  the  bill  before  us  is  about  the 
best  we  can  do.  As  a  temporary  pro- 
gram, I  support  this  bill.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  after  the  rainy  day  and 
in  the  sunshine  we  may  consldo*  doing 
something  to  repair  this  roof  with  a 
permanent  program  to  take  care  of  these 
temporary  situations. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  understand  this 
program  is  one  which  is  administered 
entirely  by  State  officials  and  under 
State  laws.  Therefore,  we  as  the  U.8. 
Congress  have  no  part  in  determining 
any  rules  or  regulations  as  to  eligibility. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  As  to 
eligibility  or  the  amount  of  benefits  or 
duration,  that  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Yes.  Several  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  in  various  State 
legislatures,  I  understand,  to  require 
those  applying  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  meet  some  duty  for  remain- 
ing eligible.  I  think  we  will  agree  that 
probably  unemployment  resulting  from 
automation  will  be  a  continuing  problem, 
and  that  the  people  most  adversely  af- 
fected will  be  those  who  are  the  least 
trained. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Therefore.  I  am  won- 
dering. Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  suggestion 
could  be  made  to  the  appropriate  officials 
of  the  several  States  to  suggest  to  them 
that  as  a  requirement  of  eligibility,  they 
might  ask  those  who  are  receiving  these 
benefits  to  attend  n  vocational  school  at 
night  in  facilities  already  available  in 
these  commimitiee,  and  whether  or  not 
the  gentleman  feels  the  new  skills  learned 
and  whether  such  educational  (q?por- 
tunlties  might  be  helpful  in  meeting  the 
problem  of  automation  and  also  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  need  for  greater 


emphasis  m  vocational  training  must  be 
recognized  if  we  are  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  resulting 
from  automation.  Certainly,  there  is 
nothing  that  would  prevent  the  States 
from  taking  action  along  the  line  sug- 
gested, but  I  would  caution  my  colleague 
because  I  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, want  to  start  writing  here  the 
criteria  and  conditions  and  standards 
that  the  State  laws  must  comply  with 
because  as  soon  as  we  do  that,  we  might 
just  as  well  take  the  whole  system  into 
the  Federal  Crovernment  and  operate 
it  as  a  Federal  system.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  our  dictating  to  the  States,  but 
I  certainly  hope  the  States  read  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  and  perhaps  get 
the  Idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  £isk 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  level  of  unemployment  at  a 
temporary  high  level,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  need  for  relief  is  clearly 
established  and  the  unemployed  workers 
of  our  Nation  must  be  given  a  further 
transition  period  in  which  to  become 
employed.  This  is  provided  under  the 
terms  of  H.R.  4806. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  economy  will 
right  itself  in  the  near  future,  when 
delayed  construction  projects  can  be 
undertaken  and  inventory  replacements 
are  begun,  so  that  this  program,  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  1958  recession, 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  logical  one.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  an  insur- 
ance program  and  not  a  welfare  handout. 
State  unemployment  programs,  in  the 
main,  are  not  designed  to  overcome  criti- 
cal situations  resulting  from  long-term 
unonployment.  I  join  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  whose  hope  it  is 
that  more  States  will  act  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  special  problems  imposed 
on  the  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  program  so  that  the  need 
for  action  at  the  Federal  level  during 
times  of  business  slack  can  be  lessened. 
llr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
humanitarian  motives  that  once  again 
impel  us  to  provide  the  several  States 
with  the  means  for  alleviating  the  dis- 
tress of  prolonged  unemplosrment  should 
not  be  permitted  to  blind  us  to  certain 
other  broad,  social  questions  that,  so  far, 
remain  unanswered. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  that  does  not  appreciate  full  well 
how  useful  a  device  our  Federal-State 
system  of  imemployment  insurance  has 
become.  It  has  time  and  again  demon- 
strated its  ability  not  only  to  relieve 
ditStreas  but  to  bring  a  certain  measure 
of  stability  to  ovu*  economic  system  as  it 
goes  through  recurring  patterns  of  nor- 
mal upturns  and  downturns  that  we  so 
far  have  been  unable  to  avoid.  Let  us 
recognize,  however,  as  we  prepare  to  use 
this  vehicle  once  again  in  an  atmosphere 


of  real  emergency  need,  that  this  sys- 
tem was  only  designed  and  intended  to 
provide  temporary  benefits  to  what  might 
be  called  normal  workers  to  help  them 
through  limited  and  therefore  normal 
periods  of  unemployment. 

So  designed  and  intended,  the  pro- 
gram wluch  we  now  seek  to  expand  upon 
represented  a  judgment  on  the  part  of 
our  society  that  a  particular  group  of 
unemployed  workers  is  properly  helped 
in  this  special  way  because  they  are 
marked  by  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances: They  are  regular  members  of 
the  labor  force.  Their  wsiges  are  suf- 
ficiently high  to  make  an  insurance  pay- 
ment based  thereon  significant.  They 
are  normally  employed,  but  at  jobs 
which  are  normally  subject  to  relatively 
brief  periods  of  unemployment  at  the 
end  of  which  they  can  normally  expect 
to  be  reemployed. 

One  can  readily  see  that  normality 
is  therefore  the  key  concept  on  which 
we  have  based  a  determination  that 
benefits  originating  through  such  a  pro- 
gram should  be  limited  in  diu-ation. 
The  boundaries  of  that  limitation  are 
subject  to  debate.  Short  of  federalizing 
a  standard  limit,  the  several  States  will 
probably  continue  to  determine  their 
own  separate  limits  for  themselves,  based 
upon  their  separate  experience  and  un- 
derstanding of  circumstances  that  are 
peculiar  to  their  separate  situations. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
Federal  Grovernment  to  intervene  in  this 
area  is  the  subject  of  another  congres- 
sional committee  and  discussion  thereof 
is  not  germane  to  the  action  we  may  take 
on  H.R.  4806. 

I  will  support  HJR.  4806,  even  though 
I  have  some  serious  reservations  over 
the  fairness.  State  by  State,  of  the 
financing  provisions  it  includes  as  con- 
trasted to  the  optional  loan  program  we 
approved  in  1958.  Under  the  closed  rule 
nothing  can  be  done  about  those  reserva- 
tions, and  I  am  willing  to  submerge  them 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional interest  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
bill  should  pass.  In  giving  It  our  ap- 
proval, however,  as  we  seem  prepared  to 
do,  let  us  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
unlimited  unemployment  as  we  now  are, 
we  are  dealing  not  with  a  normal  but 
with  an  abnormal  condition  which  per- 
haps should  not  be  the  proper  concern 
of  any  soundly  conceived  scheme  for 
unemplojonent  Insurance. 

If  it  were,  then  there  would  be  no 
point  or  need  for  having  any  limit  for 
benefits  whatsoever,  and  we  would  be 
moving,  on  the  basis  of  a  further  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  society,  toward 
abandonment  of  what  has  proven  to  be 
a  fine  tool  of  limited  application,  prop- 
erly funded  by  employer  contributions 
that  have  become  a  normal  or  budg- 
etable  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
in  favor  of  a  new  social  operation  calling 
for  heavier  equipment  and  different  en- 
gineering. 

TTiere  would  then  be  no  magic,  if 
magic  there  is,  in  the  present  26-week 
benefit  limit  which  has  been  set  by  my 
State  of  New  York.  There  would  be  no 
magic  in  extending  that  limit  to  39  weeks 
as  New  York  will  undoubtedly  now  do 
with  Federal  fimds.    For,  with  none  of 
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us  vantlng  to  aee  any  of  oiir  people  go 
htmgry  or  unsheHcred,  with  all  of  us 
dedicated  to  measures  that,  without  the 
requirement  of  %  debasing  means  test, 
will  aroid  the  unreasonable  hardships 
that  are  the  lot  of  people  out  of  work, 
how  could  we  tril  the  head  of  any  fam- 
ily that  he  win  not  suffer  unduly  for  39 
weeks  but  thereafter  society  will  be  un- 
able to  proTlde  for  him?  If  unemploy- 
ment insurance  Is  rood  for  39  weeks, 
then  why  is  It  not  good  for  52  weeks,  or 
104  weeks  and  so  on.  ad  infinitum,  sul 
ridiculxim? 

The  answer  Is.  of  course,  that  while  we 
may  now  do  so  for  the  second  time  in 
2  years,  we  should  x»t  go  on  indefinitely 
relying  on  the  weak  reed  of  extending 
imemployment  Insurance  benefits  as  the 
only  means  of  dealing  with  prolonged  or 
abnormal  unemployment  in  the  first 
place,  and  that  It  may  well  be  an  indict- 
ment of  all  goremments,  both  State  and 
Federal,  that  we  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  devise  any  better  method  for  dealing 
with  emergencies  Uke  the  one  we  now 
face. 

It  has  become  an  accepted  part  of 
our  system  that  an  employer  should  in- 
vest in  unemployment  insurance  de- 
signed to  protect  his  own  employees 
from  the  hardships  of  layoffs  resulting 
from  a  decline  In  his  particular  business 
endeavor.  This  is  an  investment  that 
all  employers  understand  is  a  social 
necessity  and  make  willingly.  But  I  am 
sure  they  could  find  little  logic  in  being 
required  to  provide  all  the  funds,  at  least 
In  the  long  run,  which  would  be  used 
to  support  all  persons  out  of  jobs  in- 
definitely in  a  real  recession  or  depres- 
sion. If  we  were  to  load  "uch  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  employers  of  the 
Nation  at  the  very  time  they  were  strug- 
gling to  get  out  of  the  doldrums  them- 
selves we  might  find  that,  on  the 
small-business  level  at  least,  we  would 
be  adding  to  tlie  Nation's  burden  of  un- 
employment. Even  if  we  are  only  trend- 
ing in  that  direction  I  think  that,  in  all 
fairness,  before  going  further  we  should 
pause  and  consider  the  logic  of  requiring 
our  Job  producers  alone  to  shoulder  the 
cost  of  extending  tax-free  benefits  to  all 
workers,  including  secondary  wage 
earners,  such  as  young,  single  men  and 
women,  particularly  those  livini?  at 
home,  the  married  woman  whose  hus- 
band continues  to  work,  the  retiree,  the 
casual  worker,  and  those  who  in  one  way 
or  another  have  caused  their  own  un- 
employment, instead  of  just  to  those 
steady  workers  who  have  a  bona  fide 
attachment  to  the  labor  market. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  we  might  better  be 
devoting  our  attention  to  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  creating  more  job  oppor- 
tunities and  of  training  our  people  in 
order  that  they  may  be  better  prepared 
to  take  advantage  thereof.  Putting  peo- 
ple back  to  work  and  providing  the  esti- 
mated 4.000  new  Jobs  that  will  be  nec- 
essary each  day  from  now  on  to  take 
care  of  the  persons  entering  the  army 
of  job-hunters  for  the  first  time  is  a 
community  responsibility,  in  which  both 
management  and  labor  and  government 
at  all  levels  must  play  a  part. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  as  we  act  today  to 
alleviate  distress,  let  us  also  address  our- 


selves witJi  alacrity  to  the  longer  range 
but  nonetheless  immediate  problem  of 
encouraging  economic  growth,  thus  per- 
mitting oar  employers  to  create  the  job 
opportunities  which  are  the  real  key  to 
prosperity  in  a  healthy  economy. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  our  new  admin- 
istration has  concerned  Itself  with  the 
necessity  for  doing  so.  Only  recently. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J  CJoldberg 
was  quoted  by  the  A.ssociated  Press  as 
saying : 

The  forward  progress  of  the  economy  rests 
primarily  »Uh  private  Industry  in  the  United 
States  and  Ita  ab'Uty  to  provide  goi)d  Joba. 
at  good  wages. 

Mr.  Goldberg  then  added; 

This  admlnlatriitU>n.  working  now  to  re- 
vive economic  Ule.  will  muve  forward  with 
br<.'ad  policies  to  create  a  climate  of  busi- 
ness oppo.-tunlty  that  wlU  fuel  a  higher  rate 
of  economic  growth. 

Oi  .ly  in  that  way  can  we  stimulate  our 
economy  so  that  it  will  once  again  work 
as  we  mvist  have  failh  that  it  can.  pro- 
vidmg  U5  with  the  rich  human  and 
material  blessing.s  from  which,  under 
freedom,  have  flowed  our  strenyths.  I 
am  convinced  there  are  hidden  resources. 
almost  l^eyond  comprehertsion.  in  the 
free-enterprise  system,  that  we  have  so 
far  scarct;ly  tapped 

Mr.  JOFXSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  followed  the  course  of  simple 
human  compassion  in  voting  to  extend 
the  dura'jon  of  unt'mployment  compen- 
sation benefits  to  those  who.  thruuijh  no 
fault  of  their  own.  are  unable  to  find 
work. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves,  however, 
into  tliinking  that  the  extension  of  the 
diu-ation  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  constitutes  any  real  solution  of 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  This  is 
merely  a  stopgap  measure 

I  feel  that  the  influx  of  forei^-n-made 
goods  prxluced  with  cheap  labor,  cou- 
pled with  the  spread  of  automation  in 
domestic  production,  present  problems 
which  must  be  faced  and  solved 

I  hope  that  the  re.solution  which  I  have 
introduced  to  study  the  pas.slbillty  of  a 
shding  scale  of  tariffs  based  on  an  inter- 
national fair  labor  standards  schedule 
will  receive  serious  con.sideratlon  by  the 
Congress,  and  that  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Impact  of  Automation 
on  Unemployment,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  will  also  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  which  causes  such 
hardship  and  despair  to  so  many  people. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
early  as  last  sprinK  our  economy  began 
Its  downward  slide  into  what  I  hope  we 
can  all  at  last  agree  upon  is  its  present 
recessionary  state  This  makes  it  our 
fourth  recession  in  the  last  13  years — 
clearly  a  reflection  of  more  deep-seated 
trouble  than  Just  the  rolling  inventory 
readjustment  that  some  economists  and 
politician-s  would  have  us  accept  it  as. 
This  game  of  nomenclature  we  have  in- 
dulged in  during  recent  periods  of  eco- 
nomic decline  does  not  hide  the  facts 
from  the  Intelligent  observer  As  Prof. 
Paul  Samuelson  in  his  task  force  report 
to  President-elect  Kennedy  so  wisely 
pointed  out: 

He  ml-sr^ad-i  the  role  of  confidence  In  eco- 
nomic life  who  thinks  that  deny.ng  the  otrrl- 


oiu    will    cure    the    ailments    of    a    modern 
ect>nomy. 

President  Eisenhower  In  the  waning 
days  of  his  administration  chose  to  ig- 
nore the  economic  facts  of  life  around 
him  and  opposed  taking  any  deliberate 
action  to  promote  an  upturn.  This  os- 
trich approach  to  Government  economic 
responsibility  which  was  displayed  in 
1957-58  as  well  may  have  been  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  in  the  economy's 
never  completing  its  comeback  from  the 
1957-58  recession. 

The  1959  and  1960  years  of  recovery, 
when  we  were  out  to  set  new  records  in 
production  and  in  the  full  employment 
of  our  economic  resources,  proved  to  be 
sadly  disappointing.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  month.  February  1960, 
national  unemployment  rates — season- 
ally adjusted — have  never  fallen  below 
5  percent  in  the  past  3 '2  years.  A  mini- 
mum of  at  least  3.4  million  Americans 
have  been  out  of  work  during  the  period 
and  of  this  number  some  1  million  have 
been  unemployed  for  15  weeks  or  more. 
Persistently  high  unemployment  has  led 
to  20  major  labor  markets,  such  as  De- 
troit. Pittsburgh,  and  Atlantic  City,  and 
83  smaller  areas— including  Bridgeton. 
Long  Branch,  and  Ocean  City-Wild- 
wood-Cape  May  in  my  own  State — being 
classified  as  chronic  labor  surplus  areas 
poteiatlally  eligible  for  Federal  depressed 
area  assistance  under  President  Ken- 
nedy's program.  The  great  Industrial 
center  of  Newark,  my  home,  is  an  area 
of  substantial  unemployment.  I  can 
vouch  for  tlie  appalling  human  sufTermg 
and  misery  that  lies  behind  the  cold  sta- 
tistics. 

Some  500.000  of  the  5.4  million  unem- 
ployed today  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefit  rights 
due  to  tlie  longevity  of  their  unemploy- 
ment and  an  estimated  1.5  million  more 
will  Join  them  in  their  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances by  mid- 1961.  During  the 
week  ending  February  11.  1961.  State-in- 
sured u^iemployment  reached  3,358.400. 
the  highest  weekly  volume  ever  recorded 
Tills  represents  a  rate  of  8.1  to  8.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  workers  covered  by  un- 
employment insurance.  Just  in  this 
week  alone  23.100  claimants  exhausted 
their  benefit  rights.  Steadily  growing 
imemployment  is  increasingly  having  its 
impact  on  personal  income  and  retail 
sales. 

While  unemployment  has  remained 
discouragingly  high  smce  the  closing 
months  of  1957.  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, too,  has  never  regained  Its  full  po- 
tenliul.  Gross  national  product  was  at 
a  virtual  standstill  throughout  1960. 
Had  our  national  economic  capacity  been 
fully  utilized  last  year,  output  might 
have  been  at  least  8  percent  above  its 
present  $503.2  billion  level.  <  The  steel 
industry  alone,  an  important  factor  in 
our  economic  well-being,  has  been  oper- 
ating at  below  60  percent  of  capacity 
for  many  months.  Accompanying  this 
sluggishness  in  productive  output,  busi- 
ness investment,  profits,  construction, 
and  inventory  turnover  are  all  below  pre- 
dicted levels. 

One  need  not  be  a  trained  economist 
to  realize  that  our  ecoiuimic  problems 
are  deeper  than  those  of  a  temporary 
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inventory  readjustment  or  business  slow- 
down. We  cannot  hope  to  restore  vigor 
and  vitality  to  our  national  Industrial 
machine  by  sitting  back  and  waltinc  for 
the  decline  to  run  its  course.  To  enter- 
tain such  an  idc«  is  folly,  for  It  in- 
volves the  waste  of  valuable  American 
productive  capacity  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  to 
a  state  of  human  misery.  A  fundamental 
consideration  we  must  keep  in  mind — 
"more  fraught  with  significance  for  pub- 
lic policy  than  the  recession  itself  Is 
the  vital  fact  that  it  has  been  superim- 
posed upon  an  economy  which,  in  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  sluggish  and 
tired" — to  quote  tlie  able  Professor  Sam- 
uelson again. 

Not  content  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration  in  its 
policy  of  inaction,  within  2  weeks  aftCT 
his  inauguration  President  Kennedy  sent 
to  the  Congress  an  extensive  program  to 
restore  momentiun  to  the  American 
economy.  This  program  looks  beyond 
an  upturn  in  the  recession  to  the  basic 
weaknesses  holding  back  our  maximum 
economic  growth.  Many  of  the  measures 
he  advocated  have  subsequently  bem 
Initiated  by  administrative  action. 
Among  these  have  been  the  liberalisa- 
tion of  FHA  mortgage  credit,  a  speedup 
in  college  housing  and  urban  renewal 
outlays,  expanding  the  variety  and 
quantity  of  surplus  food  distributions. 
the  early  payment  of  veterans  life  in- 
surance dividends,  and  the  acceleration 
of  Government  pi-ocurement  and  public 
works  spending.  There  has  been  no 
thought  of  undertaking  a  massive  public 
works  program  becaiise  the  situation 
today  apparently  does  not  warrant  such 
a  step,  but  President  Kennedy  has 
sought  to  expedite  already  Initiated 
projects  to  help  stimulate  employment 
and  the  flow  of  consumer  income. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  com- 
ment on  thd  argument  traditionally 
used  to  oppose  the  expansion  of  public 
works  expenditures  as  an  antirecession- 
ary measure — that  is,  the  lag  between 
conception  and  effectiveness.  Even 
should  the  trough  of  the  recession  be 
reached  within  a  matter  of  several 
months,  which  many  economists  now 
doubt,  an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram In  areas  where  the  projects  are 
desperately  needed  can  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  insure  continuing  economic 
prosperity  and  tlie  attainment  of  dy- 
namic economic  growth. 

An  interesting  end  encouraging  action 
since  the  advent  of  the  present  admin- 
istration was  the  announcement  this 
week  by  the  Fedeial  Reserve  Board  that 
it  was  abandoning;  its  8-year  practice  of 
confining  its  open  market  operations  to 
short-term  Government  securities.  The 
international  balance -of -pasrments  prob- 
lem has  necessitated  our  maintaining  or 
even  raising  Government  short-term  in- 
terest rates  to  stem  the  gold  outflow.  In 
order  to  stimulate  economic  activity 
through  the  easing  of  credit  restraints 
the  Federal  Reserve  intends  to  lower 
long-term  Interest  rates  through  its  deal- 
ings on  the  Government  security  markets 
in  longer  term  maturities.  With  lower 
long-term  interest  rates,  small  business. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  home- 


builders,  who  have  long  felt  the  pinch  of 
tight  credit,  can  imdertake  investment 
spending  programs  which  in  turn  will 
spur  on  demand  in  the  durable  goods 
sector  and  general  economic  expansion. 
This  approach  has  been  sought  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  for  some 
time  to  Uttle  a'-all.  Now  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  adopted  this  new  ap- 
proach it  can  become  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  President  Kermedy's  economic 
policy. 

In    addition    to    the    administrative 
moves  which    have    been    expeditiously 
handled  in  the  executive  branch,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  requested  action  by  the 
Congress  on  a  number  of  measures  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  from  the  recession 
and  to  revive  the  economy.    The  measure 
which  requires  the  most  immediate  at- 
tention is  the  temporary  extension  of  un- 
employment  insurance,   because  of   its 
fast  economic   impact.     The  President 
has  asked  that  unemployment  benefits  be 
temporarily  extended  for  sm  additional 
13  weeks  to  aid  those  who  have  already 
exhausted  their  insurance  rights.     The 
income  put  Into  the  hands  of  the  chroni- 
cally unemployed  will  flow  back  into  the 
economy  immediately  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional purchasing  power.   It  is  the  fair- 
est and  the  most  effective  step,  for  it 
provides  money  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  where  it  will  be  fully  utilized   in 
consiuner    spending.     The    Ways    and 
Means  Committee  is  to  be  commended 
for  reporting  this  legislation,  and  the 
measure   to    extend    aid    to    dependent 
children  of  the  unemployed  under  the 
Federal -State     public    assistance    pro- 
grams.    I  urge   the  House    to    accord 
speedy  approval  to  these  bills.    Though 
this  Is  only  a  temporary  remedy  and  not 
a  substitute  for  the  needed  revision  of  the 
whole  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem, the  economic   emergency  requires 
action  at  once,  and  a  complete  overhaul- 
ing of  the  system  could  not  be  completed 
In  time  to  be  effective  during  this  1961 
recession. 

President  Kennedy  also  recommended 
a  realistic  distressed  area  redevelop- 
ment program,  a  raise  In,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  minimum  wage,  five  im- 
provements in  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disabiUty  insurance  program.  In 
each  case  these  measures  would  inject 
vitcd  income  into  special  areas  of  the 
economy  where  the  need  is  most  desper- 
ate. It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  had  the 
depressed  areas  bill  we  passed,  either 
in  1958.  or  in  1960.  not  been  vetoed, 
many  of  those  presently  among  the 
chronically  unemployed  might  now  be 
making  an  adequate  living  in  a  revived 
local  economy,  rather  than  having  to 
rely  on  public  assistance,  or  food  sur- 
plus programs  for  survival.  Now  that 
we  have  a  President  in  the  White  House 
who  is  touched  by  the  plight  of  these 
areas,  and  their  populations,  we  should 
with  due  speed  enact  depressed  areas 
legislation,  and  try  to  make  up  for  the 
3  lost  years,  when  assistance  could  have 
been  available.  I  am  gratified  that  a 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Subcom- 
mittee, under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Wright  Pat  man,  is  now 
holding  hearings  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion of  which  I  am  a  sponsor. 


I  cannot  stress  too  highly  the  need  for 
prompt  action.  We  cannot  allow  politi- 
cal considerations  to  color  our  delibera- 
tions on  these  measures  which  are 
clearly  for  the  general  welfare.  Speed 
is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  gain  the 
maximmn  value  from  these  recovery 
programs,  and  if  we  are  to  end  the  waste 
of  our  human  and  technical  resources. 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  not  to  delay  a  day  in  giving 
the  President's  legislative  request  its 
careful  consideration. 

In  closing,  let  me  respond  to  those  who 
would  have  us  think  that  these  programs 
will  cause  a  renewed  infiationary  spiral, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  undertaken. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  economy 
cannot  operate  on  a  reduced  number  of 
cylinders  in  order  to  insure  absolute 
price  stability.  Our  basic  national  goals 
of  maximimi  economic  growth  and  full 
employment  cannot  be  pushed  aside  be- 
cause of  a  threat  that  real  American 
prosperity  may  entail  a  d^ree  of  creep- 
ing inflation.  The  challenge  of  infla- 
tion must  be  met,  but  not  at  the  risk 
of  impairing  our  economic  well-being, 
and  Increasing  the  hardship  of  unem- 
ployment. In  this  world  of  ours,  eco- 
nomic stagnation  can  only  lead  even- 
tually to  the  final  deterioration  of  our 
free  democratic  Nation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  for  H.R. 
4806. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  ended  the  "refuse  to  face 
the  facts"  era.  The  President  coura- 
geously told  the  American  people  that — 

The  present  state  of  our  economy  is  dis- 
turbing •  •  •.  Save  for  a  brief  period  in 
1958,  insured  unemployment  is  at  the  high- 
est peak  In  our  history.  Of  some  514  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  without  Jotw,  more 
than  1  million  have  been  searching  for  work 
for  more  than  4  months.  And  during  each 
month  some  150.000  workers  are  exhausting 
their  already  meager  jobless  benefit  rights. 

Only  an  informed  public  and  an  in- 
formed legislature  can  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  with  vigor  and  intelli- 
gence. The  economic  facts  of  the  re- 
cession show  that  H.R.  4806  must  be 
passed. 

Since  last  July  unemployment  has  ris- 
en from  3,800,000  to  5,400,000.  Recently, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  declared  that 
the  decline  in  industrial  production 
which  began  last  year  continued  into 
January.  Using  May  1960  as  base  of 
100,  the  January  level  was  93.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  stated 
that  approximately  500,000  persons  have 
already  exhausted  their  benefits,  and  it 
is  estimated  the  number  will  be  600,000 
by  April  1,  1961,  and  by  April  1,  1962, 
some  3  million  workers  will  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  before  getting 
jobs. 

The  committee  report  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  State  unemplojrment  bene- 
fit programs  are  not  designed  to  aid  the 
unemployed  on  a  long  term  basis.  The 
report  states: 

On  a  nationwide  average  In  1960.  an  indi- 
vidual making  his  first  claim  for  vmemploy- 
ment  benefits  had  a  potential  duration  of 
24V^  weeks  *  *  *.  In  a  time  such  as  tbe 
present,  however,  when  unemployment  is 
widespread  and  people  are  being  laid  off  at  a 
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high  r»te  It  timiiMiiM  Ttry  difficult  for  an  un- 
employed IndlTidiiAl  to  And  work  during  the 
period  of  h\»  beiMJIt  entitlement  under  State 
law. 

H.R.  4806  is  iMi  %  drastic  measure. 
Tliis  bill  seeks  to  aid  those  who  have 
exhaivted  their  unemployment  benefits 
and  are  still  mkemployed.  The  bill 
grants  only  Hmttwi  aid. 

This  legislation  provides  that  an  un- 
employed worker  could  receive  unem- 
ployment benefits  after  he  has  exhausted 
his  benefits  under  State  law.  Such 
benefits  would  be  provided  for  50  percent 
of  the  numbo'  of  weeks  provided  under 
the  State  program.  The  extended  bene- 
fits, however,  would  not  be  provided 
for  more  than  13  weeks.  The  proposed 
program  will  not  be  a  drain  on  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury.  To  finance 
the  program  a  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
Federal  unemployment  tax  increase  Is 
proposed,  and  a  separate  account  in  the 
unemplojonent  trust  fund  is  set  up.  The 
program  covers  employees  who  have  ex- 
liausted  their  benefits  under  State  law 
after  June  30,  1960.  and  before  April  1. 
1962. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  bill  does  not 
go  far  enough.  I  feel  that  a  greater  in- 
crease in  benefits.  Instead  of  an  exten- 
sion for  only  50  percent  of  the  number 
of  weeks  covered  by  the  State  program, 
may  be  advisable.  However,  this  is  a 
first  necessary  step  toward  relieving  the 
recession. 

In  considering  the  increase  let  us  keep 
in  mind  that  this  proposal  Is  not  only 
aimed  at  helping  the  unemployed  but 
also  would  aid  the  entire  Nation  by  rap- 
idly pumping  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in- 
to the  economy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  recent 
figures  released  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Laiwr  indicate  that  there  are  now 
more  than  5  million  workers  unemployed. 
This  Is  6.6  percent  of  our  labor  force. 
In  addition,  there  are  1.7  million  non- 
farm  workers  on  short  time  because  of 
business  conditions.  Over  1  million 
workers  have  been  imemployed  for  3  4 
months  and  643.000  have  been  seeking 
work  for  more  than  6  months. 

In  my  congressional  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  embraces  three  coim- 
ties.  Washington.  Greene,  and  Fayette, 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  insured  la- 
bor force  is  presently  unemployed,  and 
this  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  In 
Greene  County  there  are  1.509  insured 
unemployed  or  15.7  percent  of  the  in- 
sured labor  force.  In  Washinsjton 
Coimty  there  are  8,640  insured  unem- 
ployed or  17.4  percent  of  the  insured 
labor  force.  In  Payette  County  the 
present  unemployment  rate  has  risen 
to  27  9  percent,  which  is  the  hitrhest  rate 
of  employment  in  all  of  the  67  counties 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  Payette  County  as 
of  January  15,  1961.  the  total  able-bodied 
civilian  labor  force  was  47.000;  the  total 
unemployed  labor  force  was  13,000.  The 
following  unemployment  compensation 
payments  were  made  for  the  year  1960: 
Uniontown  office:  Number  of  pay- 
ments, 111,400;  amount.  $3,285,000. 

Connellsville  office:    Number  of  pay- 
ments. 62,300;  amoimt,  $1,833,000 

Brownsville    office:    Number    of    pav- 
ments,  64,000;  amount.  $1,885,000 


The  total  payments  for  Fayette  County 
were  237.700.  and  the  toUl  amount  $7- 
003.000.  In  addition,  there  were  19.197 
continued  interstate  unemployment 
claims  filed  by  residents  of  Fayette 
County  for  out-of-State  unemployment 
benefits.  These  figures  do  not  begin  to 
tell  the  whole  stor>'.  however,  because 
many  of  those  unemployed  are  working 
only  part  time,  s'jmc  only  a  day  or  two 
a  week. 

Theri"  has  ben  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment problem  in  my  district  for  .some 
tune,  [n  Greene  and  Fayette  Counties, 
employment  in  the  coal  mmt\s  has  been 
steadily  declining  over  ii\c  past  decade. 
In  Waf.hington  County,  thr  steel  mills 
are  operating  at  about  a  50-i)ercont  ca- 
pacity, and  a  tireat  number  of  the  work- 
ers are  employed  part  time  or  have  lost 
their  jobs  entirely  For  example,  the 
steelworkers  unun  local  in  Donora,  Pa., 
informs  me  that  70  percent  of  its  3.500 
members  are  now  on  layoff  status  and 
the  remainder  arc  on  part  time  Their 
unemployment  bencfils  were  exhausted 
as  of  December  1960.  .Another  local  in 
•Mlenport  suffered  a  layoff  of  1.500  in 
May  1960 — nearly  60  percent  of  their 
membership — and  1.100  were  .still  unem- 
ployed in  mid-January  Iheir  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits  program 
has  been  gradually  cut  and  in  January 
benefits  were  only  30  percent  of  the  orig- 
inal amount,  and  most  of  them  were 
receiving  their  last  SUB  checks  by  the 
end  of  January 

Today  an  estimated  half  million 
workers  have  exhausted  all  of  their  bene- 
fits and  are  livin;;  without  income.  Dur- 
ing the  next  6  months  about  15  million 
more  will  use  up  their  beneflLs  tH.'fore 
finding  jobs.  It  i.s  believed  that  thus  bill 
will  affect  an  estimated  total  of  3  mil- 
lion unemployed. 

A  compassion  for  the  physical  suffer- 
ing of  the  families  of  millions  of  workers 
is  in  my  opinion  sufficient  reason  for  en- 
acting this  legislation  even  if  there  were 
no  other.  It  will  moan  that  these  fam- 
ilies can  look  forward  to  some  meager 
subsLstence  for  a  few  weeks  longer  while 
the  breadwinner  looks  for  a  job. 

The  loss  of  income  of  larpe  numbers 
of  our  citi/ens  not  only  causes  personal 
hardship:  it  depresses  consumer  spend- 
ing thus  delaying  rrcover\'  Unem- 
ployment insurance  was  d'\signed  as  a 
cushion  during  rece.'i.'^ions  and  to  give  the 
consumer  some  purcha.sin<;  power  during 
unemployment.  It  is  one  of  the  built-in 
stabilizers"  of  our  economy  Tliere  ls 
need  for  adjustment  in  the  duration  of 
the  beneflts  when  they  become  exhausted 
by  large  numbers  of  unemployed  before 
finding  employment. 

Not  only  are  many  families  in  difficulty 
now,  their  children  without  sufTicient 
food,  clothing,  and  heat  durin«  this  hard 
winter,  but  many  more  will  be  in  simi- 
lar conditions  as  each  month  pa.sses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation IS  urgent  I  hope  the  bill  will 
pass. 

Mr  RAY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  H  R.  4806.  I  regard  it  as  un- 
necessary, unfair,  and  disciplinary  as 
between  States  and  I  support  the  more 
detailed  statements  made  by  Congress- 


man   Utt    and   Congressman    Alceh   In 
their  discussion  of  the  bill. 

HKUr      MIU.ION      WOKKERB      STIU.      UNKMPLOTKD 
H.WE  EZHAeSnS  UKKMPX.UVMKMT  BKNIV7T8 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posal to  extend  unemployment  beneflts 
on  a  temporary  basis.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's first  antirecession  economic  meas- 
ure to  come  to  the  floor  and  it  deserves 
the  support  of  the  Hou.se.  Last  month's 
ligures  showed  5  4  million  workers  were 
still  without  jobs.  About  3.4  million  were 
receiving  unemployment  compensation. 
This  legislation  would  extend  unem- 
ployment payments  to  those  persons  who 
are  out  of  work  and  have  exhausted  their 
2'5  weeks  of  bencflLs.  Under  terms  of  the 
measure  tlie  workers  would  be  entitled 
to  draw  weekly  unemployment  benefits 
for  an  additional  13  weeks,  if  they  can- 
not find  jobs  in  the  meantime. 

By  giving  tlie  unemployed  these  addi- 
tional benefits,  we  are  tryuig  to  slave  off 
any  possibility  of  undue  hardship  on 
them  and  their  families,  and  maintain 
purchasing  power  in  their  pocketbooks. 
Maintenance  of  purchasing  power  will 
t>e  a  great  stimulant  to  the  economy. 
Many  of  the  breadwinners  of  families 
have  b«»en  unemployed  for  longer  than 
26  weeks  and  have  exhausted  their 
benefits.  They  have  not  been  recalled 
to  their  jobs.  They  are  idle  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree  tliat  these  men  and  women  would 
be  much  happier  at  work  than  they  now 
are  drawing  unemployment  benefits  or 
seeking  welfare  assistance, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  c<:>lleagues  to 
support  President  Kennedy  and  vote  in 
favor  of  extending  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  the  half  million  persons 
who  have  already  exhausted  Uieu  bene- 
fits but  are  still  unemployed. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would 
like  to  commend  Uie  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  prompt- 
ly bruiging  this  legislation  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  action.  Tlie  excellent 
prt  sentation  of  the  technical  aspects  of 
this  b;ll  clearly  indicate  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  weighed  all  pos- 
.Sible  methods  of  determining  how  the 
Lnemployment  Compen.sation  Act  could 
be  extended. 

It  is  mdeed  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  House  under  a 
clo>ed  rule  Had  it  been  presented  un- 
der an  open  rule,  tliose  persons  who  are 
employed  in  the  railroad  industry  could 
ha\o  been  included  rather  than  wait  for 
a  .separate  mca.ure  to  be  reported  out 
of  the  IIuu.se  Inter.statc  ar.d  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

Wliile  this  bill  extends  benefits  for  an 
additional  13  weeks,  or  a  total  of  39 
weeks,  unfortunately  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  only  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Unemployment  Com- 
pen.sation Act  which  provides  beneflts 
for  30  weeks,  rather  than  26  uecks  as 
provided  in  the  ba.sic  Federal  legi.<-latlon. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
compensated  for  a  full  13  weeks  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  However. 
4  of  those  13  weeks  have  already  been  or 
will  have  been  expended  to  recipients  of 
unemployment  compen.sation.  Those  in- 
dividuals having  exhau.sted  their  bene- 


flts will  receive  an  additional  9  weeks  of 
compensation. 

The  passage  of  the  extension  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  is  a 
welcome  development  in  what  I  hopt 
will  be  a  series  of  steps  toward  reviving 
the  economy  of  depressed  areas.  I  trust 
our  speedy  action  here  today  will  pro- 
vide the  needed  Impetus  for  immediate 
acceptance  by  the  Senate.  With  quick 
action  by  the  White  House,  the  -legisla- 
tion can  get  pcrocedural  machinery  in 
operation  in  time  to  begin  payments 
by  AprU  I. 

While,  of  course,  this  measure  creates 
only  a  stopgap  against  continued  hard- 
ship, the  money  pumped  into  our  econ- 
omy will  put  new  life  into  areas  of 
heavy  unemployment.  By  the  time  the 
13 -week  extension  of  payments  is  ex- 
hausted. Congress  will  have,  I  hope, 
acted  favorably  on  depressed  area  leg- 
islation, thus  opening  the  way  for 
growth  of  more  Job  opportimlties  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  beneflts  by  50 
percent,  or  an  additional  13  weeks.  Is 
most  important. 

The  unemployment  total  in  Greater 
Cleveland  has  reached  70,700.  Almost  9 
percent  of  the  labor  force  are  currently 
unemployed. 

Continuing  claims  for  unemployment 
beneflts  have  now  reached  47.446.  These 
claims  have  continuously  increased  since 
November  25.  Over  1.000  persons  were 
added  to  the  continuous  claim  list  last 
week. 

Of  the  70,700  workers  presently  unem- 
ployed. 33.  255  have  either  exhausted  un- 
employment benefits  or  have  no  eligibil- 
ity. 

The  extension  of  benefits  under  this 
bill  and  the  companion  bill  to  extend  aid 
to  children  of  unemployed  workers  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  mini- 
mum standards  of  family  life  in  my 
community. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  bill  Is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment.  No  amendment  is  in 
order  to  the  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  4806 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eetabllnhment  of 
a  temporary  program  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation,  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  Increase  In  the  rate  of  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Temporary  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  CompenBation  Act  of 
1961". 

DmriNrnoNS 
Sbc.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
( 1 )  The  term  "compensation  period" 
means.  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  a 
benefit  year  (determined  under  applicable 
State  law)  for  such  Individual  and  ending 
on  the  day  before  the  first  day  of  the  next 
benefit  year  (determined  under  applicable 
State  law)  for  such  Individual.  If  the  ap- 
plicable State  law  does  not  define  a  benefit 
year,  then  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 


tence such  term  has  the  meaning  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary, 

(3)  The  term  "first  claim"  means  the  first 
request  for  determination  of  an  Individual's 
right  to  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  without  regard  to  whether  or 
not  any  compensation  Is  paid. 

(3)  The  term  "State  unemployment  com- 
pensation" means  the  regular  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  an  individual  under 
the  State  law  or  title  XV,  and  any  addi- 
tional unemplojrment  compensation  payable 
to  such  Individual  under  the  State  law  or 
title  XV  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary"  meann  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  ol  the  United  States. 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(6)  The  term  "State  agency"  raeans  the 
agency  of  the  State  which  administers  its 
State  law. 

(7)  The  term  "State  law"  mears  the  un- 
employment compensation  law  of  the  Stat?, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  33C4 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  of 
Puerto  Rico  during  the  last  six  months  be- 
fore January  1.  1961. 

(8)  The  term  "temporary  extenc.ed  unem- 
ployment compensation"  means  the  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensatU  n  payable 
under  this  Act. 

(9)  The  t«-m  "title  XV"  meanii  title  XV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

(10)  The  term  "week"  means  a  week  as 
defined   In    the  applicable   State   ;.aw. 

PATMENT   or   COMPENSATIOl* 

Eligibility 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Payment  of  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  shall  be 
made,  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  In  the  covered  period  specified  In 
section  6,  to  Individuals  who  have,  after 
June  30.  1960.  exhausted  (within  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
tions) all  rights  under  the  State  law  and 
title  XV  and  who  have  no  rights  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  with  respect  to  such 
week  under  any  such  law  or  under  any  other 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 

Weekly  benefit  amount 

(b)  The  temporary  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payable  to  an  Individual 
for  a  week  of  total  unemployment  shall  be 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  (Including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  total  unemploy- 
ment which  was  payable  to  him  pursuant  to 
the  State  law  or  title  XV  under  which  he 
last  exhausted  his  rights  before  making  his 
first  claim  under  this  Act.  The  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  an  Individual  for  a  week  of  less  than 
total  unemployment  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  such  weekly  benefit  amount, 
except  that  In  such  computation  allowances 
for  dependents  shall  be  taken  Into  account 
In  the  manner  provided  by  the  applicable 
State  law  with  respect  to  such  a  week  of 
less  than  total  unemployment. 

Application  of  State  laws 

(c)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  State  law  or  title  XV  under 
which  an  Individual  most  recently  exhausted 
hts  rights  shall  apply  to  his  claim  for  tem- 
porary extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  to  the  payment  thereof. 

REIMS  UESXMENT 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  relmbiu-se 
any  State,  with  which  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  Into  under  section  7  which  In- 
cludes the  provisions  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  thereof,  for  any  State  unemployment 
compensation  paid  by  It  to  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  a   week  of  xuiemployment 


beginning  In  the  covered  period  specified  In 
section  8.  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  such 
payment,  plus  the  State  unemployment 
comp>ensatlon  paid  by  such  State  for  prior 
weeks  of  unemployment  In  the  compensation 
period  and  not  reimbursed  under  this  sec- 
tion, exceeds  26  times  the  weekly  benefit 
amount  (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) for  total  unemployment  which  was 
payable  to  such  individual  pursuant  to  State 
law  or  title  XV  In  such  compensation  period. 

LIMrrATION    ON   TOTAL  PAYMENTS   AND 
REIMBUSSEIMENTS 

Overall  lim.itation 
Sec  5.  (a)  The  B\un  of  the  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  Individual,  plus  the  State  un- 
emploj-ment  compensation  paid  to  such  In- 
dividual with  respect  to  which  any  State 
Is  entitled  to  reimbursement  under  this  Act 
(or  would  be  entitled  to  such  reimburse- 
ment but  for  the  fact  that  such  compensa- 
tion Is  paid  under  title  XV),  shall  not 
exceed  whichever  of  the  following  amounts 
Is  the  smaller: 

( 1 )  An  amoiint  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
total  amount  of  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation (Including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents) which  was  payable  to  him  for  his  first 
compensation  period,  or 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  13  times  hla 
weekly  benefit  amount  for  his  first  compen- 
sation period. 

Limitation  based  on  compensation  period 

(b)  Payment  of  temporary  extended  un- 
employment compensation  (and  reimburse- 
ment of  State  unemployment  compensation) 
shall  not  be  made  with  respect  to  any  Indi- 
vidual for  any  week  of  unemployment,  to  the 
extent  that  such  pa3mient  or  relmbxirse- 
ment,  when  added  to  the  siim  of  State  un- 
employment compensation  and  temp>orary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  paid 
to  such  Individual  with  respect  to  prior 
weeks  in  the  compensation  period,  would 
exceed  39  times  such  individual's  weekly 
benefit  amount  for  such  compensation 
period. 

Definitions 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  The  tt;rm  "first  compensation  period" 
means — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  whose 
first  claim  under  this  Act  is  for  a  week  of 
unemployment  before  his  first  reimburse- 
ment week,  the  compensation  period  in 
which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights  to  State 
unemployment  compensation  before  making 
such  first  claim,  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  Individual, 
the  compensation  period  in  which  his  first 
reimbursement  week  occurs. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual,  the  term 
"first  reimbursement  week"  means  the  first 
week  with  respect  to  which  any  State  is  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  under  section  4  (or 
would  be  entitled  to  such  reimbursement  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  compensation  was  paid 
under  title  XV). 

(3)  An  individual's  weekly  benefit  amount 
for  any  compensation  period  is  the  weekly 
benefit  amount  (Including  allowances  for  de- 
pendents) for  total  unemployment  which 
was  payable  to  him  In  such  compensation 
period  pursuant  to  the  State  law  or  title  XV. 

COVERED   PERIOD 

Sec  6.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual,  the 
covered  period  referred  to  In  sections  3  and 
4  Is  the  period — 

( 1 )  beginning  on  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing Is  the  later : 

(A)  the  15th  day  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Act  is  enacted,  or 

(B)  the  day  after  the  date  on  which  any 
applicable  agreement  is  entered  Into  under 
section  7  or  8,  and 

(2)  ending — 

(A)   on  lifarch  31,  1962,  or 
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IB)  on  June  30.  1903,  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  (tot  a  week  beginning  before 
April  1.  1963)  had  a  week  with  respect  to 
which  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  waa  payable  under  section  3, 
reimbursement  waa  payable  under  section  4. 
or  reimbursement  vcmld  have  been  so  pay- 
able but  for  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
compensation  waa  payable  under  title  XV. 

ACRczMnrra  with  states 
In  general 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  <tn 
agreeement  with  a  State,  or  with  the  agency 
administering  the  State  law.  which  shall  in- 
clude the  provlslona  deecrlbed  in  paragraphs 
(1)    and   (3)   or  la  either  of  them; 

( 1 )  Such  State  ac^ney  will  make,  as  agent 
of  the  United  Statea.  payments  of  temporary 
extended  unemploymant  compensation  to 
the  Individual*  referred  to  In  section  3  on  the 
baals  provided  In  thU  Act,  and  will  otherwise 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  with  other 
State  agencies  In  making  payments  of  tempo- 
rary extended  unemployment  compensation 
under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  United  States  will  reimburse  the 
State  for  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion paid  under  the  conditions  specified  In 
section  4. 

Except  as  provided  In  section  8,  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  shall 
be  paid,  and  reimbursement  under  section  4 
.shall  be  made,  only  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  this  sec* ion 

Amendment,  suspension,  or   fprmiriafion   o.^ 
affreement 

lb)  Each  agreement  under  this  Act  .shall 
provide  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  agreement  may  be  amended  su.spei.ded. 
or  terminated. 

No  denial  or  reduction  of  Staff  bene/iti 
ic>  Any  agreement  under  this  Act  shall 
provide  that  regular  unemployment  compen- 
sation otherwise  payable  to  any  individual 
will  not  be  denied  or  reduced  for  any  week 
by  reason  of  any  right  to  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compens.itinn  under 
this  Act. 

Review 
»d)  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
with  respect  to  entitlement  to  temp<irary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  review  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  aa  determinations  under 
the  State  law,  and  only  In  such  manner  and 
to  such  extent. 

EX-SEKVICEMEN    AND    rZDCXAL    EMPI.OYITES 

In  states  which  do  not  have  agri-emrnts 
-Sec  8  (a I  For  the  purpose  of  paying  tem- 
p<jrary  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  Individuals  who  have,  after  June  30, 
1960.  exhausted  their  rights  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  title  XV  in  -.i  .St. ire 
with  which  there  is  no  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 7  which  applies  with  respect  to  the 
weeks  of  unemployment  concerned,  the  Sec- 
retary may  extend  any  exlstmt;  agreement 
with  such  State.  Any  such  extension  shill 
apply  only  to  weeks  of  unemployment  be- 
ginning after  such  extension  is  made  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  .such  extension 
shall  be  treated  as  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  Act. 

In  the  Virgin  Island.^ 
lb)  For  the  purpose  of  paying  temporary 
extended  unemployment  comepnsation  to  in- 
dividuals who  have,  after  June  30.  i960,  ex- 
hausted their  rights  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  title  XV  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Secretary  may  utilize  the  person- 
nel and  facilities  of  the  agency  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  under  the  Act  of  June 
e.  1933  I  29  use.  49  and  following  i .  may  del- 
egate t<)  officials  of  such  agency  any  authr>r- 
Ity  granted  to  him  by  this  Act  whenever  the 
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Secretary  determines  such  delegation  to  be 
necessary  In  carrying  out  the  purp«->*e8  of  this 
Act,  and  may  allocate  or  transfer  funds  or 
otherwise  pay  or  reimburse  such  agency  for 
the  total  cost  of  the  temixirary  extended 
unemployment  compensatl<in  paid  under 
this  Act  and  for  exp^-nses  incurred  in  L.irry- 
Ing  out  the  purp<j.seii  of  this  Act 

Re\  irw 
(C)  Any  Individual  referred  ic  In  subsec- 
tion lb)  whcjue  claim  for  'enipor.irN  px'ended 
unemployment  compensation  h,ts  been  de- 
nied shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  he,irtng  and 
review  as  pr  ■'.  Ided  in  section  1503ir)  of  title 
XV 

PEN^I  TIF5 

Falir   •^tateririit.:.   and   ^o   forth 

Sfc  9  lai  Whoever  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly  falls 
to  disclose  a  material  f.ict.  to  obtain  or  in- 
cre;xsc  for  him-ielf  or  for  any  other  individual 
any  payment  under  this  Act  shall  be  flnc<l 
not  more  than  81  Q<x)  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  ore  year   or  both. 

Rerovrry  of  overpayment i 

I  t)  ■  I  1 1  If  a  State  a«ency  or  the  St'oretary. 
.i.s  the  case  may  be,  or  a  court  of  competent 
Jirisdlctlon.    finds    that    any    perv>n — 

I  At  has  made,  or  has  cau.sed  to  be  made 
by  another,  a  fal.se  statenwnt  or  representa- 
tion of  a  material  fact  knowing  It  to  be 
false,  or  has  knowingly  failed,  or  <avi8ed  an- 
other U>  fall,  to  dliclose  a  material  fact    and 

iBi  as  a  resu't  of  such  action  has  received 
,'tny  payment  under  this  .Act  to  which  ):v  Wti.s 
not  et. titled. 

such  pers<jn  shall  be  liable  t,o  repay  such 
amount  to  tlie  State  agency  or  the  Secre- 
t.iry,  as  the  case  may  be  In  lieu  of  re- 
quiring the  repayment  of  any  ajnount  under 
thi-s  paragraph,  the  S'ate  atjency  or  the  Sec- 
ret.^ry,  as  'he  ca-^e  m,iy  be  may  recover  such 
amount  by  deducti'-ns  from  any  compensa- 
tion payable  to  such  person  under  this  .Act 
.\ny  surh  finding  by  a  State  agency  or  the 
Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be.  may  be  made 
only  after  an  (.pportunlty  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing subject  to  such  further  review  as  may 
be  appropriate  ut-der  sections  7idi   and  8ici 

iw'i  Any  amount  repaid  t^i  a  State  agency 
under  paragraph  il)  shall  be  de;.. sited  into 
'he  fund  rri>m  v^huh  [>,iyrnent  w.ts  mule 
Ar%-  .irrrount  repaid  to  '.he  Secretary  under 
paragraph  i  1  i  shall  be  returned  u^  the 
Treasury  and  credited  to  the  current  appli- 
cable appropriation,  fund,  or  account  from 
•*hlch    payment   was   made 

INfORM  \TIOf« 

Skc  10  The  agency  administering  th© 
.State  law  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such 
information  as  he  may  find  necessary  or 
a!)proprl:ite  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 

this   AC 

PAYMENTS    TO     STATE.S 

Payment  on  calendar  month  hu.tii 
Sec  11  la)  t  1  I  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  there  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
which  has  an  agreement  under  this  Act. 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment. ,\s  may  be  de*remined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, such  sum  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
the  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
this  act  for  eiich  calendar  month,  reduced  or 
increased,  as  the  cajse  m  ly  be.  by  any  sum 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
ijreater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State  Such 
estimates  may  be  made  up<.)n  the  biusis  of 
such  statistical,  sampling,  or  other  meth<Kl 
as  may  be  agreed  up^in  by  the  Seiretary  and 
the  State  agency 

i2)  Any  payments  to  a  State  pursuant  to 
section  4  shall  be  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  shall  be  used  only  f.>r  the  payment  of 
cash  benefits  to  individuals  with  resjieci  to 
their  unemployment,  exclusive  of  exjjenses 
of   administration. 


Certification 

(bi  The  Secretary  sh.ill  from  time  Uj  time 
rcrtlfy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treivsury  for 
payment  to  each  State  which  has  an  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  sums  payable  to  such 
State  under  paragraphs  (li  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section lai  TTie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accountlnk;  Office,  shall  make  [wyment  to 
the  State  m  .icrordance  witli  such  certlflca- 
Mon.  from  tlie  Federal  extended  compensa- 
•ion  account  Sums  payable  to  a  State  un- 
der paragr.iph  (l»i  of  subsection  la)  shall  be 
paid  by  transfers  from  the  Federal  extended 
comjiensatlon  account  to  the  account  of  such 
,"state   In    the   L'liernploy ment    Trust   Fund. 

Money  tu  br  u-d  nnUj  for  purposes  for  ichich 
panl 
ic»  All  money  pild  a  State  under  this  Act 
-hall  be  used  s-lely  for  the  purpoees  for 
which  It  Is  paid,  and  any  money  so  paid 
whicii  IS  not  used  f(  r  such  purposes  shall  be 
returned,  at  the  time  specified  In  the  agree- 
ni'-nt  under  this  Act  to  the  Treasury  and 
credited  t<^  current  applicable  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  from  which  payments  to 
States  under  this  Act  may  he  made 

Surety  bnrtdf 
id)  An  agreement  under  this  Act  may 
require  any  (.fllcer  or  employee  of  the  State 
certifying  paynients  .r  disbursing  funds  jjur- 
suant  to  Mie  .igreement  or  otherwise  par- 
•,cipit?ii;^  1,:  Its  performance,  to  give  a  surety 
botid  to  the  United  States  In  such  amount 
.IS  the  Secretary  m.ty  deem  necessary  and 
may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
such  bond  from  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
piirp«>ses  of  this  Act 

Liability  of  rerttiijing  officer:^ 
(e)  No  persim  designated  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  Act  as  a  certifying 
officer  shall  in  the  absence  of  gross  jiegU- 
k'eiice  cr  Intel;'  to  defraud  the  I'nlted  States 
be  liable  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  any 
comf>en8atioii  certified  by  hini  under  th.is 
Act 

Liability  of  di^btirstftg  officers 
if)  No  disbursing  officer  shall  in  the  ab- 
sence of  gross  negligen'-e  or  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  State.s,  be  liable  with  resj)ect  Ui 
any  payment  by  him  under  this  Act  If  it  was 
b.Lsed  u()on  a  vouchor  signed  by  a  certifying 
officer  designated  as  {to.  ided  in  subsection 
le)  of  this  section 

Cost  of  ad"ii<n<<tration 
ig'  For  : he  purpose  of  payments  made  Ui 
a  Stale  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  admmutratlon  by  the  State  agency  of 
such  suite  pursuant  Uj  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  |>art  of  tlie 
administration  of  t:.e  State  law 

RFGt  I  ATION8 

.Se<~  12  Tlie  .■Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ca/ry  <'\n  the  i)rovlslons  of 
thus  Act  Such  regulations  shall  Include 
reuul.itions  prescribing  the  method  of  com- 
puting an  average  weekly  benefit  amount 
where  there  is  more  than  one  weekly  benefit 
amount  payable  in  a  f>eriod 

TEDERAI,     EXTr.VDED     COMPE  N3ATIO.N      ACCOUNT 

Establi.''liment   uf  account 
Sec    13    Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end    thereof 
the  following  new  section 

KEDFRaL     extended     COMPENSATION      ACCOUNT 

"Ar<fab;i*/i"ierif  of  arrnunt 
Sfc  905  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Federal 
extended  compensation  account  For  the 
purp<i.ses  provided  for  m  section  904ie),  such 
account  shall  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
book  account  There  are  hereby  authorlBed 
to  be  appropriated,  wlthovit  hscal  year  limi- 
tation, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make    the    payments    of    com(>ensation    pro- 
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vlded  by  sectioiu  3  and  8  of  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961  and  the  relmbursementa  provided  by 
section  4  of  such  Act.  The  amounta  eo  ap- 
propriated shall  be  transferred  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Federal  extended  compenaa- 
tlon  account  on  the  basis  of  eitlmatea  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
amounts  required  to  make  euch  paymenta 
and  reimbursements.  Amounta  ao  trana- 
f erred  shall  be  repayable  advancea  (without 
Interest),  except  to  the  extent  that  auch 
amounts  are  used  to  make  the  payments  of 
compensation  provided  by  sections  3  and  8 
of  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961  to  Individuals  by 
reason  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  rights  to 
unemployment  compensation  under  title  XV. 
Such  repayable  advances  shall  be  repaid  by 
transfers,  from  the  Federal  extended  compen- 
sation account  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  at  such  tlmee  as  the  amount  in 
the  Federal  extended  compensation  account 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  be  adequate  for  such  purpoae. 

"Transfers  to  account 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaiuy  ahall 
transfer  (as  of  the  close  of  each  month 
in  the  calendar  years  1963  and  1904),  from 
the  employment  security  admlnialTatlon  ac- 
count to  the  Federal  extended  oompenaa- 
tlon  account  established  by  aubaectlon  (a), 
an  amount  determined  by  him  to  be  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  by  which — 

"( 1 )  transfers  to  the  employment  sectuity 
administration  account  pursuant  to  section 
001(b)(2)    during   such   month,  exceed 

"(2)  payments  during  such  month  from 
the  employment  security  admlnlatratlon  ac- 
count pursuant  to  section  901(b)(3)  and 
( d ) .  If  for  any  such  month  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (3)  exceed  the  trana- 
f era  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  proper 
adjustments  shall  be  made  In  the  amotuita 
subsequently    transferred. 

"Transfers  to  State  accounts 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
shall  transfer  (as  of  December  31.  1904), 
from  the  Federal  extended  compenaation  ac- 
count to  the  accounts  of  the  Statea  In  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Pund.  the  balance  In 
the  Federal  extended  compenaation  account 
as  of  such  date.  Such  balance  ahall  be  de- 
termined by  deducting  from  the  amount  In 
the  account  on  December  31,  1964.  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  advancea  made 
to  such  account  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(3)  Each  State's  share  of  the  balance  to 
be  transferred  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  and  certified  by  him  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  before  that  date 
on  the  basis  of  reports  furnished  by  the 
SUtes  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  De- 
cember 1,  1964,  and 

"(B)  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  bal- 
ance In  such  account  as  of  Deconber  81. 
1964,  as  (1)  the  amount  of  wagea  subject 
to  contributions  under  such  State'a  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  during  1983  and 
1963  which  have  been  reported  to  the  State 
before  May  1,  1964,  bears  to  (11)  the  total 
of  wages  subject  to  contrlbutlona  under  all 
State  unemployment  compensation  1mm 
during  1962  and  1D63  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  States  before  May  1.  1904. 

"Termination  of  account 
"(d)   Except    aa    provided    by    aubaaotlon 
(c),  no  transfer  to  or  from  the  Federal  ex- 
tended  compensation  account  ahall  be  made 
after  December  81.  1964." 

TKMPOaAKT    INCaZASX   Ut   BATB  OF  laX 

Temporary  inoreoM 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  3801  of  the  Intemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (raUtlng  to  tha  »«• 


any 


of  the  Federal  unemplojmient  tax)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f (blowing  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
wagea  paid  during  the  calendar  years  1962 
and  1963,  the  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  3.6 
percent  In  lieu  of  3.1  percent." 

No  change  in  credits 
(b)   Section  3302(d)(1)   of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)   Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)     RATK     or     TAX     DEEMED     TO     Bl     3     PEB- 

c«NT.— In  applying  subsection  (c).  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3301  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  3  percent  in  lieu  of  3.1  per- 
cent (or,  in  the  case  of  the  tax  imposed 
with  respect  to  the  calendar  years  1962  and 
1968,  in  lieu  of  3.5  percent)." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment  as 
printed  in  the  reported  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  on  page  9,  line  1, 
strike  out  "regular"  and  insert  "State". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Are     there 
further  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  further 
committee  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4806)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  imemployment  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  195,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUI. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies.   The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ICr.  lifAaoM  moves  to  reconunlt  the  bill, 
HJt.  4800,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tbe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  392,  nays  30,  not  voting  10, 
as  follows : 


Kastenmeler 

K  earns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

K  Iday 

Kilpore 

King.  Calif. 

Kin;.  N,T. 

King  Utah 

Kir  wan 

Klichln 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Koinegay 

Kowalski 

Ky! 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lnnkford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCuiloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlca 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlac 

Matthews 

hla.j 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 
George  P. 

Miller.  N.Y. 
Milllken 
Mills 
MlnshaU 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Ntx 

Norblad 
O'Brien,  HI. 
O'Brien,  N.T. 
O'Hara,  111. 
CHara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'NelU 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
PeUy 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbin 


[Roll  NO.  7) 

YEAS— 392 

Abbltt 

D  ggs 

Abernethy 

Dingell 

Adair 

Domlnlck 

Addabbo 

Donohue 

Addonlzlo 

Dooley 

Albert 

Dowdy 

Alexander 

Downing 

Alford 

Doyle 

Andersen, 

Dulskl 

Minn. 

Durno 

Anderson,  111. 

Dwyer 

Andrews 

Edmondson 

Anfuso 

Elliott 

Arends 

Ellsworth 

Ashley 

Everett 

Aspinall 

Evins 

Auchlncloss 

Fallon 

Avery 

Parbstein 

Ayers 

Fascell 

Bailey 

Feifhan 

Balcer 

Fenton 

Baldwin 

Finnegan 

Baring 

F.EO 

Barrett 

Fisher 

Barry 

Flood 

Bass.  N.H. 

Flynt 

Bass,  Tenn. 

For^arty 

Bates 

Ford 

Becker 

Forrester 

Beckworth 

Fountain 

Belcher 

Prazler 

Bell 

Frellnghuysen 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Friedel 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Fulton 

Belts 

Gallagher 

Blatnik 

Garland 

BUtch 

Gannatz 

Boggs 

Gary 

Boland 

Gathings 

Boiling 

Gavin 

Bolton 

Giaimo 

Bonner 

Gilbert 

Bow 

Glenn 

Brademas 

Goodell 

Bray 

Goodling 

Breeding 

Granahan 

Brewster 

Grant 

Brooks,  La. 

Gray 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Broomfleld 

Green,  Pa. 

Brown 

Grlffln 

Buckley 

Griffiths 

Burke,  Ky. 

Guljser 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Burleson 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Haley 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Halleck 

Cahlll 

Hal  pern 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Carey 

Harding 

Casey 

Hardy 

Cederberg 

Harris 

Celler 

Harrison,  Va. 

Chamberlain 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Chelf 

Harsha 

Chenoweth 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Chiperfleld 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Church 

Hays 

Clancy 

Healey 

Coad 

Hebert 

Cohelan 

Hechler 

Collier 

HemphlU 

Colmer 

Henderson 

Conte 

Herlong 

Cook 

Hiestand 

Cooley 

Hoeven 

Corbett 

Holifleld 

Corman 

Holland 

Cramer 

Holtzman 

Cunningham 

Horan 

Cvutin 

Hosmer 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Huddles  ton 

Curtis.  Mo. 

HuU 

Daddario 

Ichord 

Dague 

Ikard 

Daniels 

Inouye 

Davis, 

Jarman 

James  C. 

Jennings 

Davis,  John  W. 

Joelson 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Dawson 

Johnson,  Md. 

Delaney 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Dent 

Jonas 

Denton 

Jones.  Mo. 

Derounlan 

Judd 

Derwlnskl 

Karsten                1 

Devme 

Karth                  : 

•f 

'-*■ 
?! 
■H. 

If 
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Pike 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poaijfe 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Pvicin«kl 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Rcece 

Relfel 

Reus8 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodea.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

RUey 

Rivers.  Alaaka 

Rivers.  SC. 

Roberta 

Roblson 

Rod  I  no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Kuuueouiih 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  George 

St  Gemiain 


Al?er 

Ash  brook 

Battin 

Beennann 

Berry 

Bromwell 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Dole 

Dorn 


SanUungelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

ScbMltbers 

Schenck 

SchBMbsIl 

Scbmlker 

Schnvngel 

Scott 

Scnmton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

SheUey 

Shipley 

ShrlTsr 

Slbal 

SlkM 

SUer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Sprlncer 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubbiefleld 

SiUUvan 

Taylor 

Teacue.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

NATS— 30 

Plndley 

Gross 

Hall 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Johanaen 

Kllburn 

McVey 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 


Thompson.  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

TYlmble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

We  IS 

Westland 

Whalley 

Whlter.er 

Whltten 

WIckersham 

Wldnall 

WllUam.s 

Willis 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind 

Win.stead 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocicl 

Zelenko 


Ny(?aard 
Ray 

Rous.seloi 
Scherer 
Short 

Smith.  Calif 
Taber 

Teagup,  Tex 
Dtt 
Wharton 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


Ash  more 
Hoykln 
ClarK 
Jensen 


Jones.  Ala. 
Murray 
Rabaut 
Sheppard 


Smith.  M1.S8 
Wright 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced    the    following 
pair: 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr    Jensen 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California  chani^'ed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  '"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXPENSES  OP  STUDIES  AND  INVES- 
TIGATIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  bu.si- 
npss  is  the  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  70.  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  conducting  studie.s  and  in- 
vestigations authorized  by  rule  XI' 8' 
incurred  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

WHO  LIKES  BEING  PUSHED  ARO'   nd^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
REroRD,  and  to  include  an  editorial  ap- 
pealing in  the  Saturday  EveniiiK  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Mich  it; an  Mr 
Speaker,  other  generations  of  American.s. 
having  been  independent  and  a.s  a 
whole,  successful,  earned  and  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  and  pro.spor- 


ity  than  people  el.sewhere.  disliked  being 
pushed  around.  Even  with  the  present 
s<eneration.  perhaps  more  can  be  accom- 
plished through  requests  and  enlighten- 
ment than  by  orders 

The  Speaker  is  credited  with  having 
given  advice  to  Congressmen  that  if 
you  want  to  get  along,  go  along.  '  and, 
undoubtedly,  if  one  has  no  convictions 
of  his  own.  is  somewhat  complacent, 
that  is  good  advice  However,  .some  just 
cannot  make  so-called  succes.s  their  .sole 
objective  in  life 

Perhaps  there  is  .sonietluny  worthwhile 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  editorial 
in  Its  issue  of  March  4,  and  which  leads 

Congress  Could  Weary  or  the  Kennedy 
spEtori" 
Inasmuch  as  l?  ha^  always  been  p<MU5lble 
for  the  House  of  Represenlativei  to  vote 
on  any  measure  on  which  the  Members 
really  wanted  to  vote,  there  was  a  touch 
of  unreality  about  the  Battle  of  the  Cen- 
tury '  between  Speuker  Sam  HAYsfRN-  .md 
Representative  Howard  .'^vrTH.  of  VlrKlnia. 
chairm.*n  of  the  Hnu.se  Rules  Committee 
over  whether  to  add  three  new  members  to 
the  committee  Despite  the  almott  univer- 
sal view  to  the  contrary  Mr  .Smiths  com- 
mittee has  never  been  :ib;c  for  long  to  bottle 
up  blUs  on  which  a  vote  was  desired  Many 
of  the  Kennedy  wel.'are  bills  came  to  a  vote 
In  the  p<')Stc  >nventu>n  ses.>«ioT;  of  Conifress 
hiat  .fviguet      So  what  wa.s  the  fu.w  about' 

After  the  inaugura'ion,  Poet  I>aureate  Rob- 
ert Frost  was  quoted  as  .saying  to  the  new 
President,  Don't  be  afraid  of  p<^)wer  "  The 
lengths  to  which  the  admlnlstra'lon  went 
to  pressure  Hou.se  Members  into  voting  to 
enlarge  the  Rules  Committee  suggest  that 
President  Kennedy  may  have  taken  the  poet 
a  little  too  seriously  It  is  all  very  well  to 
use  ix>wer.  but  one  should  pick  the  right 
spots  Was  It  the  e«sence  of  p«ilitical  wis- 
dom to  get  into  a  kmx-K-down-drag-ou'  conr- 
bat  with  a  branch  of  the  Congress  merely 
to  compel  It  to  do  what  It  would  eventually 
have  to  do  anyway'  Conceivably  the  en- 
larged Rule.s  Committee  wil!  di;mp  bu^  spend- 
ing bills  on  the  House  flix_<r  faster  than 
previously  The  St)e  iker  ni.iy  be  able  to  die 
tate  the  flow  of  bills  and  prevent  amend- 
menr.s  on  the  floor  But  a  vote  of  217  to  212 
h.-irdly  pre.sagea  a  pushover  for  everything 
the  udmini.stratlon  wan'js 

In  short   it  could   turn  out   that   the   Pre.sl- 
dent    h.^A    strengthened     the    determun'ion 
and   influence  of   Members  on   both   .sides  of 
the  House  who  have  well  reasoned  doubt*  of 
the   value  of   inflatlon.iry   spp-iding  as   a   s<j- 
Uitlon   for  our   current    111.';       In   h\s   state   of 
the    Union   message    the    President    gave    tlie 
Impression   that  the  El-enhower  adminl.sfra- 
tlon  h.u1  left  'hings  in  a  terrible  mess      The 
recession  Is  real  enough,  but.  as  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  wrote  in   his  c«^>Iumn.  'Tlie  preat   ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  well  off.  and  the  dan- 
gers abroad   pre«eiit  no  Immediate  threat  to 
their   comfort   and    tranquillity  "      Statistics 
show    that     even    ;n    that    supposedly    bleak 
year  of  1960.  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
had  more  spendable  Income  than  ever  before 
m    their    historv       If   our    nu.serles    mu.s'     as 
Mr    I.ippmann   adds       be   seen   with   the  eye 
of    the   mind   and    the    imaginafion   and    felt 
with  the  compassionate  heart    •  many  states- 
men are  going  to  need  considerable  imagina- 
tion   and    ompaselon    before    voting    endless 
billions  to  cure  a  maladv  from  which  a  go<xl 
many  people  don't   know   they  are  suffering 
Poiri'-s    demands    .s.->me    s'ranije    sacrifices 
of  gfxxl  taste,  not  *o  mention   principle      It 
was  even   considenxl    nece.ssary   ^^   send    two 
nrembers  of   the  Kennedy  Cabinet  to  a  din- 
ner  m    honor  of    Representative   Ada.vi   Clay- 
ton  PowEiL.  a   performance  which   the  New 
York  Times  characterized  as  "an  action  en- 
tirely   unworthy  of   the  high   principles   and 


the  Inspiring  projects  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration ■• 

.As  this  Is  written,  the  White  House  Beem« 
unsure  as  to  whether  a  mls«lle  gap  exists, 
rills  and  the  successful  experlmenta  with 
Mlnuteman  and  Samos  must  cause  many  to 
question  the  honesty  of  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign s  attacks  on  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration's allegedly  laggard  Indifference  to 
the  space  age  These  triumphs  were  hardly 
achieved  during  our  first  fortnight  on  the 
New   Frontier 

A  rea.sonable  number  of  these  retreats 
from  rectitude  will  be  accepted  as  occupa- 
tional necessities  for  politicians,  but  If  they 
become  a  habit,  people  will  begin  revising 
their  estimate  of  Uie  high  principles  and  In- 
.spiring  projects  of  those  who  practice  them. 
.•\:.d  should  that  happen.  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  want  time  to  consider  expensive 
legislation  will  tind  plenty  of  popular  s,up- 
pH>rt 

Mr  Speaker,  yesterday,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  an  appropriation  of  $640,000 
for  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations wa.s  unnecessary  for  this  ses- 
sion's activities  and  exce.ssive.  attention 
wa^  called  to  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  committee 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
that  committee  since  1937;  in  the  80th 
and  83d  Congresses  as  chairman. 

When  we  took  over,  we  retained  all 
of  the  regular  committee  Democratic 
employees  who  wi.shed  to  continue  on 
the  staff,  giving  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee a  50-percent  representation. 

During  recent  years,  much  of  the  time 
and  money  at  the  committee's  disposal 
have  been  used  to  criticize  the  Republi- 
can executive  departments,  and.  on  the 
regular  committee,  representatives  of 
public  power  as  opposed  to  private  enter- 
prise have  directed  many  of  the  investi- 
'.^ations  and  hearings  of  the  committee 
A  I  eference  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  yesterday,  pages  2860-2865.  will  show 
that  fact 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
t;entleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Dawson  i, 
Is  an  exceptionally  eCfective  politician. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  he  h&s,  been 
and  IS  a  very  influential  member  in 
the  national  Democratic  organization. 
He  was  recently  offered  the  position  of 
Postmaster  General  by  our  President 
He  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  able, 
adroit,  efTectlve  politician  who  gets  re- 
sults by  persuading,  through  the  means 
of  one  aruuinent  or  another,  the  Ne- 
groes on  the  South  Side  in  Chicago,  who 
make  up  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
th»-  population,  to  vote  as  he  su.ttgest.s 
It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  he  con- 
trols a  million  votes. 

Hence,  it  is  not  surprising,  inasmuch 
a.s  he  b<'lieves  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
fomi,  that  the  political  activities  of  the 
committee  have  been  directed  toward 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  party 
Thase  interests  he  apparently  believes 
are  good,  not  only  for  his  party  but  for 
the  country  as  a  whole 

Chicago  and  voters  of  the  South  Side 
nf  Chicago  at  the  last  election  gave  the 
President  enough  votes  to  decide  the 
election. 

At  the  last  election,  out  of  a  total  of 
68.833.341,  Mr.  Nixon  received  34,108,646 
votes.  Mr  Kennedy  34,221.34£^— a  major- 
ity for  Mr  Kennedy  over  Mr.  Nixon  of 
112.703  votes;  a  winning  percentage  of 
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49.92.   or.   if   all  votes  are  counted,  a 
percentage  of  49.65. 

If  the  Republican  Party  and  its  leaden 
do  not  care  to  insist  that  we  have  a  fair 
repi-esentation  on  subcommittees,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  I  should  eon- 
tinue  my  futile  opposition. 

There  is  every  reason,  at  least,  in  my 
humble  Judgment,  why  Republicans,  who 
increased  their  membership  in  the  House 
by  22  seats,  should  have  a  fair  repre- 
sentation on  regular,  special,  and  sub- 
committees of  the  House.  On  the  regular 
committees  our  leadership  has  secured 
for  us  a  representation  based  on  the 
ratio  of  6  to  4. 

On  Government  Operations,  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  control  in  the  85th 
Congress,  out  of  77  committee  employees, 
other  than  the  2  granted  us  by  the  stat- 
ute. Republicans  had  Just  1.  Today, 
with  $640,000  to  spend,  we  have  the  same 
number. 

But,  as  Just  stated,  if  the  leadership 
will  not  Join  in  the  fight,  and  when  cou- 
rageous Republicans,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktis]  and  my  be- 
loved party  colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross),  "fold  up  their  tents  and  silently 
steal  away,"  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
waste  of  time  for  me  to  stick  out  like 
a  lightning  rod  and  attract  unjustifiable 
criticism. 

As  has  been  so  often  stated,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  receive  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  voters,  as  Re- 
publican philosophy  and  the  Republican 
candidate,  Mr.  Nixon,  failed  to  win  *Xxt 
Presidency  by  a  slim  112,703  votes,  we 
In  the  House,  again  in  my  Judgment, 
have  no  reason,  no  excuse,  to  desert  those 
who  voted  for  Republicans  and  our  party 
principles  and  cowardly  give  up  and  fol- 
low the  lead  of  a  minority  President  and 
his  politically  minded  advisers. 

However,  as  long  as  it  is  my  privilege 
to  serve  the  people  of  my  district,  mj 
voice  will  l>e  heard  and  my  vote  will  be 
cast  in  favor  of  the  principles  to  which 
I  know  they  adhere,  for  again,  in  my 
judgment,  adherence  to  thoae  principles 
will  best  promote  our  national  welfare 
and  the  security  of  our  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 

AcnvmES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  167)  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  8,  1961, 
expenses  of  conducting  tb«  invMtigationa 
authorized  by  section  18  of  rule  XI  of  tbs 
Rules  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives,  in- 
curred by  the  committee  on  Un-Amerloan 
Activities,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, not  to  exceed  $881,000  including  ex- 
penditures for  employment  of  such  experts, 
special  counsel,  investigators,  and  such  cler- 
ical, stenographic,  and  other  aeslstants,  sad 
which  shall  also  be  available  for  expenaee 
Incurred  by  said  committee  or  subooaunlttees 


outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized 
by  said  committee  and  signed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  conmilttee,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee   on  House  Administration. 

See.  2.  That  the  official  stenographers  to 
committees  may  be  iised  at  all  hearings.  If 
not  otherwise  officially  engaged. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
srield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  circumstances 
surrounding  this  resolution  appropriat- 
ing money  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  to  carry  on  its  functions  for 
the  calendar  year  1961,  I  feel  it  appro- 
priate to  comment  first  on  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  as  I  understand  it. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  is  a  privileged 
resolution.  Some  Members  seemingly 
have  the  impression  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  those  opposing  to  have  their 
day  in  court.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedure here  today,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
yield  to  those  who  wish  to  reduce  the 
sum  appropriated  to  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  in  order  that  the 
House  may  work  its  will. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  will 
have  the  right  to  demand  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  previous  question,  and  should  the 
previous  question  be  voted  down,  the 
resolution  is  then  subject  to  amendment. 
As  a  lawyer,  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  limit  in  any 
way  the  privilege  of  a  Member  to  ex- 
press himself,  whether  pro  or  con. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  yield  to  any  Member  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  an  amendment 
for  the  reduction  of  the  funds  requested 
by  the  committee,  unless  the  previous 
question  is  voted  down.  In  the  event 
that  a  demand  is  made  for  a  vote  on 
the  previous  question,  and  in  the  fur- 
ther event  that  the  previous  question  be 
voted  down,  then  it  would  be  obvious  that 
those  voting  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion would  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
funds  involved.  Should  the  previous 
question  be  voted  down,  then  we  would 
be  back  where  we  started,  and  the  op- 
ponents would  then  control  the  time, 
and  could  then  offer  amendments  as 
they  saw  fit. 

I  make  these  comments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  has  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  petitions  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue. 

A  number  of  organizations,  and  many 
Individuals,  made  the  demand  that  pub- 
lic hearings  be  held  by  the  committee. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  I  declined  to  yield  to  the 
donands,  simply  because  I  did  not  pro- 
pose that  the  committee  should  furnish 
a  forum  to  many  of  the  lef twing  groups 
in  this  country  which  obviously  sought 
such  an  opportunity. 

It  would  not  be  considerate  to  say 
that  every  person,  or  even  every  organi- 
zation making  these  demands  were  radi- 
cals in  the  sense  we  use  it  today,  nor 
would  I  leave  the  impression  that  those 
who  oppose  granting  adequate  funds  to 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
are  Communists  or  Communist  sympa- 
thisers. I  do  maintain,  however,  that 
starving  the  committee  for  lack  of  funds 


is  not  the  way  to  dispose  of  the  issue  as 
to  whether  it  should  exist  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  add  that  while 
these  demands  have  been  tremendous 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Congress,  and 
since  it  was  the  decision  not  to  hold  pub- 
lic hearings,  adequate  notice  was  given  to 
all  Members  who  desired  to  be  heard,  and 
a  niunber  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Accounts  to  voice  their  views. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  was  not  exactly  a  closed  hear- 
ing, because  the  Members  who  appeared 
in  opposition  or  support  not  only  had  the 
privilege  of  expressing  their  personal 
view,  but  also  the  privilege  of  expressing 
the  views  of  others  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  If  a  Member  was  or  is  willing 
to  lend  his  name  to  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations opposing  or  supporting  this 
matter,  then  he  has  had  the  privilege  of 
doing  so. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  that  anyone 
should  review  the  creation  and  the  his- 
t6ry  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. It  really  seems  unnecessary  that 
its  more  recent  efforts  and  accomplish- 
ments should  be  reviewed.  The  fact  that 
the  committee  was  re-created  on  January 
3.  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  Congress, 
seems  evidence  enough  that  this  House 
approves  of  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  functions. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  committee's 
methods  have  been  criticized  from  time 
to  time,  and  doubtless  some  who  will  en- 
gage in  this  discussion  will  attempt  to 
recite  specific  actions  and  specific  occa- 
sions in  an  effort  to  prove  the  committee 
has  deprived  citizens  of  their  rights.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  or  from  facts  developed  by  in- 
quiry where  anyone  has  been  abused, 
and  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  other  way 
around. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  exists  has  a 
salutary  effect  by  mirroring  the  activ- 
ities of  individuals  and  organizations  in 
our  country  who  would  destroy  our  form 
of  government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
when  the  vote  occurs  on  the  previous 
question  that  the  previous  question  will 
be  sustained  and  that  fimds  in  the  sum 
of  $331,000  provided  in  the  resolution  be 
granted  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  for  its  continued  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Schenck]  whatever  time  he  wishes  to 
consume  for  him  to  yield  to  others. 

The  SPEAKER.  How  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  imderstood,  Mr. 
Speaker,  such  time  as  I  might  want  to 
use. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Not  more  than  hall 
an  hour,  if  we  divide  the  time,  the  usual 
procedure.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  now 
and  he  in  turn  may  yield  to  whomever 
he  wishes. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  chairman  of  our  »?om- 
mittee  and  to  commend  him  both  for  his 
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clear  statement  and  the  manner  In  which 
he  presides  oyer  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  It  la  also  my  desire  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
it  is  my  understanding  that  most  all 
hearings  on  apfyropriation  matters  are 
executive  hearinca  and  also  point  out 
that  adequate  opportunity  was  given 
Members  of  the  House  to  express  their 
views  in  a  hearlns  a  few  days  ago  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  which 
I  attended  and  after  which  I  voted  on 
this  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  un- 
der the  capable  leadership  of  the  gent'e- 
man  from  Maryland  [Mr.  PriedelI. 
heard  all  the  testimony  from  Members 
of  both  the  majority  and  minority  sides 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. These  members  were  in  full 
agreement  as  to  the  amount  Justified  for 
the  operations  of  the  committee  and 
the  staff  of  the  committee.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  was  unanimous 
in  approving  this  request  for  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  chairman 
to  yield  such  time  as  he  feels  he  can 
for  a  statement  by  my  coUeasue  from 
Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    [Mr.    Scimral. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SchererI, 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  support  of  the  resolution 
providing  operating  funds  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

I  support  the  unrelenting  vigilance  of 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  Commu- 
ni.st  conspiracy.  Such  vigilance  must  be 
exercised  primarily  through  our  com- 
mittees. The  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  has  not  always  done  things 
in  the  way  that  I  would  have  done  them 
had  I  chaired  the  committee.  But  this 
is  inevitably  true  of  every  committee 
and  every  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  faced  with 
awesome  forces  which  would  de.stroy  the 
social,  economic,  and  religious  life  of 
our  citizens,  if  given  the  free  hand  it  so 
earnestly  seeks.  We  stand  firm  again.st 
any  open  intrusion  into  our  national  af- 
fairs by  another  power.  We  mu.st  aL^o 
stand  firm  against  the  insidious  infiltra- 
tions perpetrated  by  that  power  in  our 
everyday  lives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  curb 
freedom  of  the  press  or  of  speech.  It 
simply  means  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  uproot,  in  honest  fashion 
and  under  constitutional  procedure. 
tho.-e  elements,  which,  left  undetected, 
could  destroy  us. 

At  some  future  age,  I  hope  none  of 
us  will  ever  find  ourselves  dominated  by 
alien  forces,  curtailed  In  our  mo.st  ordi- 
nary acti'-itles,  and  saying  wistfully. 
"This  could  have  been  prevented  " 


Enslavement  of  our  children  will  not 
likely  come  overnight,  but  it  nonethe- 
less can  come.  The  youth  of  our  Nation 
can  be  gradually  dragged  down  to  the 
levels  of  state-dominated,  spiritless 
beings.  Such  is  not  a  pretty  picture 
The  continuation  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  im- 
portant to  the  continued  alertness  of 
our  citizenry  to  the  dangers  that 
threaten  thLS  country  from  within. 

For  that  reason,  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  resolution  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
often  said  that  there  is  more  than  one 
way  to  kill  a  rat.  If  you  are  not  ayile 
enough  to  catch  it  and  twist  off  its  netk, 
you  can  starve  it  to  death. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia tried  to  kill  off  the  Committee  on 
Un-.Amcrican  Activities.  The  Congress 
and  the  American  people  would  have 
none  of  it.' 

Now  the  leftwing.  the  pinks,  and  the 
Communists  in  this  country  are  trying' 
to  star\'e  the  committee  to  death  They 
ask  that  you  cut  off  80  percent  of  its 
nece.ssar>'  operatlny;  fund.s  If  this  House 
should  follow  that  course  today,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever 
achieved  by  the  Communist  apparatus 
in  this  cold  war.  but  it  would  be  the 
darkest  day  for  the  American  people 
since  Pearl  Hartwr. 

The  gentleman  from  California  re- 
leased to  the  pre.ss  hi.s  testimony  given 
in  executive  session  t)efore  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

It  is  a  IT-page  tirade  aKalrvst  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activitie.s  To 
say  that  his  .statement  is  distorted  is 
being  charitable  The  committee  is 
charged  with  wa-sting  money  while  the 
new  administration  us  pledged  to  econ- 
omy Crocodile  tears  are  shed  for  the 
taxpayer.  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  not  really  concerned  about  the 
$331,000  that  the  committee  needs  for 
its  work.  Hi.>  whole  purpose  now.  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  is  to  destroy  and 
discredit  and  to  heap  .scorn  and  vilifica- 
tion upon  the  committee  and  Its  mem- 
bers. 

He  has  charfred  on  the  flo«ir  of  this 
House,  and  I  quote  the  fentleman  from 
California: 

TTils  commlttfe  Is  rloser  to  belrg  dnn;jer- 
ous  to  America  In  Its  InoepUoii  th.m  niont 
of  what  It  ln'.esMi{at«i 

In  simple  language,  this  means  that 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  are  more  dan- 
gerous to  this  country  than  the  Com- 
munist coruspirators  who  are  operating 
in  our  midst.  As  I  have  said  before. 
I  have  heard  this  chari,'e  made  over  and 
over  a'rain  from  coast  to  coast  by  hard- 
core members  of  the  Communi.st  appa- 
ratus, by  men  who  are  dedicated  to  over- 
throwinrr  this  Government  of  ours,  but 
I  never  expected  to  h^^ar  It  from  a  col- 
league of  mine  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives 

Of  course,  never  did  I  expect  to  hear 
any  committee  or  Members  of  this  Hou.se 
being  charged  by  a  colleague  with  being 
a  cancer,  sanctimoniously  cruel,  a  thor- 
oughly bad  in.stltution.  a  national  prob- 
lem, and  a  degrading  spectacle,  and  its 


activity  little  better  than  in.«;ulting  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  House  and  this 
country 

Yesterday  this  House,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  approved  a  budget  for 
the  Highway  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  I  also  serve.  It  is  an  Im- 
portant and  necessary  sutx;ommittee  but 
only  a  subconunittee.  with  18  employees, 
compared  to  a  staff  of  41  for  the  Com- 
mittt^e  on  Un-American  Activities.  The 
gentleman  from  California  registered  no 
objection  to  i;ranting  to  the  Highway  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  a  budget  of 
$386,000.  which  is  substantially  more 
than  the  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

Of  course,  we  need  a  Highway  Investi- 
gating Committee.  Highways  are  im- 
iwrtant  Everyone  knows  I  have  cham- 
pioned the  highway  program.  But  on 
the  basis  of  value  to  the  country,  you 
cannot  talk  about  these  two  committees 
in  the  same  breath. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  spending  over 
$40  billion  a  year  to  protect  this  Nation 
from  Soviet  aggression  from  without. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  do  so.  As  long 
as  the  firepower  of  the  East  and  the 
West  Is  fairly  well  balanced,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is.  we  are  not  going  to  have  an 
all-out  nuclear  war.  The  Soviets  are  not 
dumb;  they  are  not  going  to  risk  the 
total  destruction  of  their  cities.  And 
why  should  they? 

INTXaNAL  8VBVI«SION    WrW    WIAPON 

Mr.  Speaker,  look  how  far  they  have 
come  in  the  short  space  of  40  years, 
largely  through  the  use  of  a  new  weapon 
of  warfare;  namely,  internal  subversion. 
In  fact,  the  top  experts  in  the  field  of 
psychological  warfare  frankly  state  that 
the  Soviets  have  abandoned  the  cen- 
turies-old concept  of  war  They  believe 
a  man  killed  by  a  bullet  can  mine  no 
coal,  a  city  destroyed  can  mill  no  cloth. 
These  experts  say  the  Soviets  seek  to 
take  intact  the  peoples  and  their  posses- 
sions -so  that  they  can  be  put  to  use. 

Anyone  who  says  that  Communist  in- 
ternal subversion  stops  90  miles  from  our 
shore  in  Cuba  is  either  a  fool  or  a  Com- 
muni.st agent.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  many 
tunes,  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  has  said 
tiiat  the  threat  of  internal  subversion  by 
tiie  Commuiust  apparatus  is  greater  to- 
day than  at  any  tune  in  the  past. 

There  are  three  agencies  in  this  Gov- 
ernment that  have  been  set  up  to  help 
combat,  to  slow  down,  to  stop  if  possible, 
th;s  new  weapon  of  warfare — internal 
sub\ersion.  They  are  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  In  the  executive 
branch,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  and  tlie  Committee  on 
Un-.American  Activities  of  this  body.  It 
is  our  duty  to  develop  the  facts  and  the 
evidence  which  will  support  legislation  to 
give  us  the  necessary  legislative  tools  to 
meet  and  deal  effectively  with  the  ever- 
changing  techniques  of  the  Communist 
apj)aratus.  which  are  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing the  internal  security  of  this  Nation. 

Here  is  an  omnibus  bill,  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee and  me.  It  contains  17  separate 
provisions  to  plug  up  holes  In  the  secu- 
rity dike  of  this  Nation,  and  also  to  meet. 
clrcimivent,  and  correct  a  long  series  of 
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decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  which 
have  all  but  destroyed  that  dike. 

The  Committee  on  Un-.American  Ac- 
tivities is  asking  this  House  to  pass  this 
omnibus  bill.  As  an  example,  among 
other  things,  it  will  enable  us  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  Communist  security  risks. 
potential  espionage  agents,  and  sabo- 
teurs in  defense  plants,  on  our  water- 
front facilities,  in  our  merchant  marine, 
and  in  our  communication  system. 

The  budget  of  this  committee  is  $331,- 
000  for  1961.  This  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  Just  one  of  the  thousands 
of  weapons  in  om*  defense  arsenal — 
weapons  we  may  never  have  to  use.  This 
House  is  today  asked  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  only  $331,000  to  combat 
the  Communist  weapon  of  internal  sub- 
version which,  day  in  and  day  out,  at 
this  very  moment,  is  being  used  against 
us  right  here  at  home. 

Why  do  you  think  this  committee  has 
become  the  target  of  a  campaign  of  vili- 
fication, a  campaign  of  abolition,  spear- 
headed behind  the  scenes,  by  known, 
hard-core,  dedicated  Communist  agents? 
One  of  the  most  notorious  Communist- 
front  organizations  has  a  budget  of 
$100,000  a  year.  Most  of  Its  budget  is 
used  to  try  to  destroy  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  Re- 
member, tlie  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  Is  only  one  of  dozms  of  such 
Communist-front  organizations  which 
would  like  to  see  the  House  Conunittee 
on  Un-American  Activities  himg  from 
the  yardarm. 

We  all  know  that  the  committees  of 
this  House  are  Jealous  of  their  preroga- 
tives and  Jurisdiction,  and  this  is  as  It 
should  be.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, in  his  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  which 
he  released  to  the  press,  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  17-page  attack 
against  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  an  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
Members  of  this  House  against  the 
committee  by  charging  that  it  is  cxm- 
stantly  transgressing  its  authority  ami 
interloping,  as  he  puts  it,  into  the  fields 
of  other  committees  of  this  House. 

Anyone  who  understands  In  the 
smallest  degree  the  Communist  tech- 
niques of  internal  subversion  knows  or 
should  know  that  it  is  directed  to  Infil- 
trating and  subverting  almost  every 
activity  and  institution  of  American  life. 
It  does  not  act  in  a  vacuum. 

Since  the  committees  of  Congress  are 
set  up  to  deal  with  legislation  that  also 
covers  the  broad  spectrum  of  American 
life  and  institutions,  it  should  be  obvious 
to  the  least  informed  that  Communist 
subversion  and  propaganda  must  neces- 
sarily from  time  to  time  affect  matters 
or  institutions  whose  normal  activities 
come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  var- 
ious committees  of  the  Congress.  If  we 
follow  the  reasoning  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  those  who  support 
his  position,  it  would  mean  that  almost 
every  committee  of  Congress  would  need 
a  subcommittee  of  experts  to  deal  with 
Communist  penetration. 

Will  anyone  contend  that  the  investi- 
gation of  attempted  Commimlst  pene- 
tration of  labor  unions  or  our  educational 
Institutions  should  be  handled  by  the 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Will  anyone  seriously  contend  that 
Commimlst  propaganda  and  penetration 
directed  against  our  systems  of  com- 
mimication  and  news  media  should  be 
investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce? 

Should  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  be  ban'ed  from  in- 
vestigating Communist  propaganda  ac- 
tivities within  the  Farmers  Union  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  re- 
quired to  set  up  a  subcommittee  to  carry 
on  this  function? 

Last  session  this  House  passed  a  bill 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  after  exhaustive 
investigations,  which  would  enable  the 
Coast  Guard  to  again  screen  off  our 
merchant  marine  vessels'  Communists, 
security  risks,  potential  espionage  agents, 
and  saboteurs.  Neither  the  distin- 
guished chairman  nor  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  had  his  feelings  hurt,  nor  con- 
tended that  there  had  been  any  Inter- 
loping. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  after  a  long  series  of  hearings 
In  the  past  year,  showed  conclusively 
that  10  milhon  pieces  of  Communist 
propaganda,  in  13  different  languages, 
were  coming  into  this  country  each  year 
from  Communist  countries  through  the 
U.S.  mail.  Should  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service  have  a  sub- 
committee of  experts  on  Communist 
propaganda  to  reconmiend  legislation 
such  as  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  passed  this 
House  last  year  to  close  the  loopholes  in 
the  Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act? 

We  all  know  that  such  a  system  would 
mean  chaos.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of 
such  a  system  would  be  many  times  the 
budget  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  If  we  followed  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  these  Investigations  be  divided 
among  the  19  committees  of  the  House, 
it  would  not  only  be  tremendously  costly 
but  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
destroy  the  investigation  of  Communist 
subversion  and  propaganda  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  what  the  Com- 
munists want. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  in 
opposing  the  request  of  the  Cormnittee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  operating 
funds,  has  said,  among  other  things, 
that  the  committee's  own  conduct  largely 
precipitated  the  San  Francisco  riots 
against  the  committee.  He  further 
charges  that  the  film  of  the  riots,  taken 
by  nevrsreel  and  television  cameras,  is 
distortive  and  defamatory.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  admits  that  the 
San  Francisco  riots  and  the  controversy 
over  the  film  concededly  do  not  concern 
the  cwnmittee's  budget.  Why  is  it  then 
discussed  in  his  nationwide  press  re- 
lease? Could  it  be  that  this  has  been 
done  in  a  further  attempt  to  discredit 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties and  thus  create  a  climate  of  public 
opinion  adverse  to  the  committee  which 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  and  thus  bring  about  the 


80 -percent  curtailment  in  the  commit- 
tee's budget? 

It  Is  a  rather  serious  charge  to  say 
that  the  committee's  own  conduct  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco riots  In  the  light  of  the  established 
facts.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  say  that 
the  film  of  the  riots  is  distortive  and  de- 
famatory. Let  us  deal  with  these  two 
charges  in  order. 

Let  me  recite  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  what  has  already  been  established 
beyond  any  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  and 
then  you  decide  whether  the  criticisms 
are  justified.  About  2  weeks  before 
the  San  Francisco  riots  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  made  one  of  the  most  bitter  and 
vitriolic  attacks  ever  made  against  a 
committee  of  the  Congress  and  its 
members. 

Here  are  some  of  the  choice  epithets 
hurled  at  nine  Members  of  this  Congress 
on  that  occasion:  The  gentleman  from 
California  called  this  committee  and  its 
work  "bumptious,"  "plain  silly,"  "incred- 
ible," 'harmful,"  "useless,"  "bad,"  "evil." 
"abortive,"  "cruel,"  "appalling,"  "per- 
verse," and  "destructive."  He  charged 
the  committee  and  Its  work  with  being 
"vicious,"  "a  cancer,"  "sanctimoniously 
cruel,"  "a  thoroughly  bad  institution," 
'a  national  problem,"  and  a  "degrading 
spectacle." 

This  w-as  by  no  means  all  of  the  venom 
in  the  speech.  According  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California : 

The  major  activity  of  the  committee 
is  the  abridgement  of  the  citizens'  free- 
doms. 

The  essence  of  the  committee's  work 
is  name  calling. 

The  committee  is  "an  agency  for  the 
destruction  of  human  digmty  and  con- 
stitutional rights." 

It  displays  "contempt  for  the  legal 
rights  of  its  citizens." 

It  makes  false  claims  of  protecting  the 
internal  security  of  the  Nation. 

It  passes  "moral  judgments  on  matters 
of  immense  intricacy  and  great  shad- 
ings." 

It  defies  "both  due  process  and  com- 
mon decency." 
It  is  guilty  of  "misuse"  of  its  authority. 
It  abuses  "the  rights  and  feelings  of 
our  citizens,"  and  "disregards  the  limits 
which  our  rules  impose  on  its  opera- 
tions." 

It  is  on  an  "endless  quest  for  atten- 
tion" and  "just  does  not  know  or  will  not 
recognize  the  limits  of  Its  jurisdiction." 
The  committee's  activity  is  "little  bet- 
ter than  insulting  to  the  intelligence  of 
this  House  and  this  country." 

It  Is  a  "continuing  discredit  to  the 
country  and,  more  immediately,  to  this 
House." 

The  committee  "indicts  itself  and  the 
indictment  is  an  unavoidably  grave  one." 
The  gentleman  from  California  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  the  committee  is 
closer  to  being  dangerous  to  America  in 
its  Inception  than  most  of  what  it  in- 
vestigates. In  other  words,  the  nine 
members  that  comprise  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  are 
more  dangerous  to  this  country  than  the 
Communist  conspirators  operating  with- 
in our  borders. 
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It  was  thla  April  25  speech  which  was 
distributed  amonc  the  rioters  at  San 
Pranclsco.  Identlfled  Communists  took 
the  witness  stand  In  San  Francisco  armed 
with  this  speech  and  taimted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  had  said 
about  them  in  his  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Placards  of  the  demon- 
strating pickets  carried  quotes  from  this 
speech.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the 
speecii  were  sent  airfreight  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  directly  to  Ralph 
Izard,  one  of  the  top  Communists  on  the 
we5t  coast  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
riots.  Another  10,000  copies  went  to  the 
Committee  To  Preserve  American  Free- 
doms in  California.  This  committee  is  a 
Communist  dominated  and  controlled 
organization.  It  Is  headed  by  Frank 
Wilkinson,  an  Identlfled  and  convicted 
Communist  who  Is  leading  the  national 
drive  to  brin^  about  the  abolition  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American   Activities. 

Following  the  San  Francisco  hearings. 
Senator  Stkom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  discussed  the  rioting  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  coinectlon  with 
his  remarks,  he  read  an  editorial  from 
the  Charleston,  B.C.,  News  and  Courier 
of  May  18.  The  editorial  reads  in  part 
as  follows: 

In  considering  the  ugly  attack  on  the  sub- 
commit  tee,  which  might  h.-ive  resulted  In 
phjrslcal  harm  to  Members  of  Congrrs.s.  Call- 
forlans  should  bear  tn  mind  the  recent  abuse 
heaped  on  the  committee  by  U.S.  Represent- 
ative Jajcks  ROOSSVKI.T,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia. He  la  to  some  degree  reaponslble  for  the 
climate  of  opinion  that  made  possible  the 
atormlng  of  the  subcommittee  hearings. 

Now  let  us  ttim  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  charge  that  the  film  of  the  notins,' 
was  distorted  or.  as  has  been  charged 
in  some  quarters,  forged,  and  that  the 
San  Francisco  riots  were  not  led  by  Com- 
munists but  were  a  spontaneous  upris- 
ing of  students  against  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities 

I  could  talk  for  hours  about  what  hap- 
pened at  San  Franclsrc.  It  would  be 
said  that  my  version  ot  wh.^t  happened 
and  my  conclusions  were  slanted  and  dis- 
torted because  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. Rather  than  do  this.  I  am 
going  to  merely  call  your  attention  to 
what  some  unprejudiced  eyewitnesses 
to  the  San  FVancisco  episode  had  to  say 
and  the  findings  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  ministers 
who  attended  the  hearings.  They  saw 
what  happened.  They  did  not  depend  on 
hearsay.  They  were  willing  to  take  time 
frnm  their  busy  schedules  so  that  they 
might  know  firsthand  how  the  Commit» 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  operates. 
Seven  of  them  Joined  in  two  voluntary 
statements,  setting  forth  what  thoy  saw 
and  heard.  Those  who  issued  the  state- 
ment were:  Dr.  O.  Archer  Wenitjer.  of 
Oakland:  Rev.  Hon.  Watson,  of  Oakland: 
Dr.  H.  Austin,  of  San  Franci.sco:  Rev 
Robert  F.  Hakes,  of  Alameda;  Dean  Wil- 
liam O.  Bellshaw,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Baptist  Seminary:  Dr.  H.  O  Van  Gilder. 
of  the  Western  BapUst  Bible  College ;  and 
Dr.  Arno  Wenlger.  of  San  Francisco. 


Here  follows  their  own  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  what  tran.spired  in.side  the 
hearing  room. 

More  than  a  dozen  ministers  were  In  at- 
tendance at  the  congressional  hearings  of 
the  House  Un-American  Aftlvltles  C'lmmlttpe 
In  San  Pranclsco  on  May  li  and  13  In  the 
supervl.sora  chanibers  In  the  city  hall  What 
wo  witnessed  was  utteT;y  fantastic  Tlie 
shameful  drmons'.raticn  ngaln.st  law  and 
order  and  ag.ilnst  this  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee i.f  the  Cnnt^e.r.s  d''flrs  de.scrlptlon 
We  s.^t  In  the  rear  ^^f  the  rivm  on  a  raised 
platform  where  we  c^uld  ea.si;y  observe  the 
proceedings,  right  In  th-^  midst  of  the 
student  demonstrators  We  studied  the 
crowd  carefully  for  h'  urs  and  coUld  easily 
discern  which  were  the  masterminds  ut  Ih" 
mob  riots  It  Is  ovir  cert.iln  conviction  thaf 
this  Indefensible  demmstritlon  atralnst  l.tw 
and  order  was  conceived,  planned,  and  di- 
rected by  a  few  hard-core  Communist  a(?Ua- 
tora  who  were  carrying  out  their  textbook 
orders  on  Insurrection  with  classic  sucoeaa. 
Leaders  of  the  mob  Included  faculty  mem- 
bers and  well-k:i.;wn  leftist  lawyers  fur  the 
flfth-.imendment  Communists. 

We  were  sitting  where  wc  were  able  to  ob- 
serve the  giving  of  Instructions  by  the  riot 
leaders  who  had  gnln^-d  Kccess  to  the  rcxim 
The  Dally  Calif orni:»n,  whlrh  w:wi  dlsTlbuted 
widely  at  the  scciie,  kjive  expll'lt  instruc- 
tions on  the  frmt  pn^e  of  the  Thur^^day  l.s- 
sue  on  exactly  h'  w  to  harass  the  committee 
They  were  t»vl:l  to  lautfli  out  loud  at  every 
Incident  that  appeared  to  be  aniuslni?  in 
order  to  make  the  Ciingresfnien  U  ok  ridicu- 
lous These  we:!-dl£C!nllned  mobsters 
laiii^hed  on  the  d  'fted  line  and  obeve<l  their 
masters  to  the  last  Jeer  We  watched  a  na- 
tloruil  committeeman  for  the  party  line  up 
a  dfjzen  Con-.munists  near  the  railing  and 
throw  every  sne«r.  invective,  aliuslve  lan- 
guage, vile  profdnlty,  aiid  fiendish  charge  at 
the  Congres.-.!nen  they  could  conceive  Pir 
nearly  1.5  minutes  at  one  point,  this  1  iw:e.sa 
crowd  of  students  from  the  university,  t^i- 
gether  with  party  cadres.  \iAd  the  chambers 
almost  In  their  control  TTie  students,  com- 
prising the  rear  third  of  the  audience  8t*>>d 
upon  th»Mr  se  it.s  and  yelled  Jeered.  hLsBed. 
and  scoffed  at  the  Congre.s.smen  It  w.is 
almost  complete  breakdown  ut  l.iw  and  >rder 
We  witnessed  more  vtol.itlons  of  the  law  In 
15  minutes  than   we   have  seen   In    15  years 

The  only  criticism  we  have  of  the  p<^)!lce 
authorities  was  of  allowing  this  element  t«) 
make  such  a  m  >ckery  out  of  law  and  order, 
without  JaKlng  every  one  of   the  leaders 

The  height  of  their  devilish  Ir.pocrlsy  was 
reached  when  they  had  tlie  consummate 
nerve  to  profane  the  n  itlonal  anthem  by 
singing  It  at  the  peak  of  their  demonstr.i- 
tlon.  and  giving  expression  of  their  treason- 
able delight  by  sinking  '  .Vllne  Eyes  Have  .Seen 
the  Glory  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  "•  The 
depth  of  their  deceit  was  reached  when  thla 
mob  element  put  their  hands  over  their 
hearts  and  pledsjed  alleijiance  to  the  flag 
We  shall  nc'.er  furget  the  hltvses  and  boos 
that  greeted  Mr  .^rens  when  he  first  men- 
tioned the  name  of  God  in  connection  with 
one  who   broke    from   the   p.irty 

We  are  a^  a  lose  to  underst.irid  how  cler^y- 
men,  such  as  Bishop  J-in^es  Pike,  could  (?lve 
tmy  aid  and  c  mfort  to  this  lawless  kind  of 
activity  by  statements  deriding  the  commit- 
tee, and  by  allowing  hu  asslstiint  p.istor  to 
address  one  of  their  despicable  rallies. 

We  ^amc  away  from  this  he.irlng  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  overwhein.lrig  necessity  of 
continuing  the  House  Comn.lttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  No  free  agent  cf)uld 
view  the  hearings  without  being  impressed 
with  the  fairness.  Justice,  and  dedication  to 
a  thankless,  but  po.sltlvely  necessary   tixsk 

Chairman  Edwin  Wilms  was  unusually 
temperate  and  patient  We  ha.  e  nothing 
but  unbounded  admiration  for  Richard 
Arens.    committee    counsel,    whose   skill    and 


understaxidlng  of  this  perilous  conspiracy 
w.is  a  blcaalng  to  behold.  We  apologize  to 
these  devoted  public  servants  from  Congress 
fur  the  dcvUi&h  and  deceitful  conduct  of  an 
Inflnltestlmally  small  but  alarmingly  arro- 
gant segment  of  this  area,  who  are  willing  to 
be  tools  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  which 
would  make  a  shamblee  out  of  the  liberty 
which  marks  this  great  Nation  as  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

ll.F.  \irNEsa  MiNiartas  Cuitify  .\ccuracy  or 
Film    Oi'Ka.\rxoN  Abolition'" 

The  frightening  drama  of  the  Commuiilbt- 
Uuipired  atudcnt  riuis  of  May  12  14,  1960,  has 
been  captured  In  a  startling  f.lm  authorized 
by  the  Hou.'^c  Un-.\merlcan  Activities  Com- 
n;lttfe  entitled  "Operation  Abolition  "  The 
dim  is  a  40-mlnute  documentary  taken  by 
news  cnnicramen  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
city  hall  Ixx:al  Communlsta  are  Identified 
as  they  incite  the  crowds  to  wild  disorder 
and  violence.  In  which  several  policemen 
Were  hospitalized  Conununb>t  charges  of 
poliic  brut.illty  are  ridiculous  One  could 
I  '  he  :in  eyewitness  to  this  traijedy  without 
a  fe;ir  of  those  few  who  are  dedicated  to  this 
pirty  of  treason  and  yet  who  so  sui^cessfully 
!.t.ig«'d  this  dress  rehearsal  for  revolution  In 
our  own  area.  This  Kim  la  one  of  the  moct 
e.Tectlve  counterblows  for  liberty  Imaginable. 
These  CommunlsU,  together  with  their  fel- 
low travelers,  d'lpes.  suckers,  unwitting  toola. 
and  a  few  regrettable  allies  in  the  mlnUtry. 
Ultle  realized  th.it  they  would  be  making  a 
perm.ment  record  which  would  exp<tse  their 
tret-onable  actU  1»  y 

Ina.smuch  as  the  C<nnmunl8t  conspiracy 
hiis  launched  a  mrusslve  attempt  to  discredit 
thij  aim.  we  nUril  ters.  who  were  eyew.t- 
nesaes  to  this  horrifying  development  locally, 
wl.sh  to  certify  that  tl'.ls  lilm  is  a  true  and 
accur.ite  representation  of  the  activities  of 
tlie  hearings  Ihe  commentary  Is  truth- 
ful The  t^lm  Is  not  doctored  The  sound 
tract  Is  not  distorted  The  leftwlng  charge 
that  this  film  la  a  forgery  la  a  manlfeat  lie 
While  the  original  films  were  probably  5 
hours  In  length,  most  was  repetition  of  the 
obstructionist  tactics  of  the  subpenaed  wlt- 
ncAsea.  Nothing  w.is  ellrnlniited  which  would 
sl.cjw  the  rioters  In  any  better  Ugljt  In 
fact  wc  were  amazed  that  the  committee 
would  allow  witnesses  Wm  Mandell  and 
Douglas  Wachter  to  freely  express  their 
vicious  propaganda  attack  upon  the  Con- 
gressmen 

We  feel  that  It  is  our  duty  to  warn  citizens 
ti>  bew.ire  of  a  Communist -doctored  version 
of  the  film,  which  has  been  8<j  grossly 
emiujculated  that  It  bears  little  resemblance 
to  reality  and  constitutes  a  clever  piece  of 
propaganda  for  the  Reds 

We  urge  that  every  citizen  see  the  true 
version  of  the  film,  and  then  make  every 
effort  to  have  It  shown  as  a  patriotic  gesture 
before  every  church,  civic,  governmental, 
commercial,  educational  and  jirlyate  group 
possible  No  film  has  stirred  more  Interest 
over  the  Nation  Tour  local  police  depart- 
ment can  probably  tell  you  where  copies  can 
be  secured 

Moreover,  we  feel  that  this  Is  the  hour 
when  citizens  should  close  ranks  behind  our 
courageous  Congressmen  who  are  bearing 
the  heat  .ind  burden  of  the  day  In  thla 
struggle  The  Communist  conspiracy  Is 
mobiU/.lMg  the  full  strength  of  every  sym- 
p.iihlzer  to  destroy  the.se  absolutely  essential 
committees  Write  today  to  Chairman 
Pa.MfcTS  WAITER,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
H<iuse  omf-e  Building.  W.ishlngton,  DC.  In- 
form   your  own   Congressmen. 

In  addilion  to  the  seven  who  joined  in 
the  foregoing  voluntary  statements, 
there  were  two  other  ministers  who  at- 
tended the  hearings  who  were  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.     In  fact,  both  of  them  were 
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directors  of  the  Regional  Council  of 
Churches.  The  Reverend  Curtia  R.  Nlms, 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, resigned  as  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion and  promulgation  of  a  resolution 
against  the  showing  of  the  fUm  of  the 
liots  against  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  announcing  his 
resignation  from  the  National  Council 
group.  Rev.  Mr.  Nlms  said: 

1  believe  the  film  presents  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  deplorable  events  surround- 
ing the  city  hall  riots.  .? 

Ttie  critical  r«solutlon  was  irrespdnsibto 
and  that  it  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  ttKXM 
who  aid  and  abet  the  Communist  coo^lrmcy. 
I  prayerfully  suggest  tbat  no  more  pubiieltjr 
releases  concerning  controversial  subjects  be 
Issued  by  uninformed  people,  using  uncon- 
flrmed  sources  of  material. 

Rev.  Mr.  Nlms  went  on  to  charge  that 
the  Council  of  Churches  In  adopting  the 
resolution  of  criticism  Ignored  five  points, 
as  follows: 

1.  A  report  of  the  FBI  and  the  subvaralTe 
squad  of  the  San  Pranclsco  Police  Depart- 
ment, confirming  the  fact  tlutt  the  riots 
were  Communist-led  and  that  the  students 
were  used  as  dupes. 

2  The  fact  that  30  of  the  68  persons  ar- 
rested during  the  riot  have  been  involved  in 
other  demonstrations.  Including  picketing 
the  Federal  office  building  in  protest  against 
the  report  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  riots, 
and  attendance  at  pro-Castro  meetings  In 
Union  Square. 

3  They  did  not  take  into  accoimt  the  basic 
news  stories  of  the  incident. 

4.  They  Ignored  the  comment  b;  Judge 
Albert  Axelrod  who  said  the  students  "let 
thenxselvea  become  victims  of  those  who 
profit  by  creating  unrest,  riots,  and  the  type 
of  conduct  which  Is  outlawed  by  the  penal 
code  '■ 

5.  They  disregarded  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  students  involved  la  the  dty  hall  rtota 
endeavored  to  incite  another  riot  when  the 
film  was  shown  at  the  First  Baptist  Churelx. 

Incidentally,  Rev.  Mr.  Nlms  and  one 
other  member  of  the  directors  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  were  the  only  di- 
rectors who  were  actually  present  at  the 
student  demonstrations,  and  neither  of 
them  was  consulted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors before  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion in  question.  In  short,  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  the  strength  of 
hearsay  and  propaganda,  by  those  who 
voted  for  it.  and  those  who  were  actually 
on  the  scene  were  given  no  say-so  in  it. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  Mayor 
George  Christopher,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  addressed  the  rioters  dtirlng  the 
demonstrations,  had  to  say  about  the 
film  and  what  happened  during  the 
rioting : 

I'm  happy  to  reply  to  your  question  re- 
garding the  riots  at  the  city  hall  during  the 
hearings  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

There  has  been  quite  some  controversy  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  film  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  meeting 
In  our  city.  WhUe  I  believe  the  pictures  of 
the  demonstrators  speak  for  themselves, 
perhaps  a  further  explanation  would  be  en- 
lightening. As  mayor  of  San  Ftanclsoo,  I 
w.mt  to  be  fair  and  certainly  would  not  wish 
to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  someone 
unless  there  was.  In  my  opinion,  complete 
Justification.  I  was  an  eyewitness  to  most 
of  the  episodes  Involved  and  beUeve  I  can 
speak   with   authoritative   knowledge. 


The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee conducted  the  meetings  In  the  cham- 
bers of  our  board  of  supervisors.  These 
chambers  have  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
500  and  are  situated  directly  across  the  hall 
from  the  office  of  the  mayor.  Long  before 
the  meetings  began,  the  chambers  were 
filled  and   hundreds  more  were  standing. 

Immediately,  numerous  attendants,  some 
of  whom  were  later  Identified  as  college 
students,  began  to  chant,  sing,  stamp  their 
feet,  yell  at  the  committee  and  Interrupted 
their  statements  incessantly.  Led  by  sev- 
eral well-known  Communists,  they  used 
eTery  tactic  to  disrupt  the  orderly  process  of 
the  hearings.  Finally,  when  the  chambers 
were  filled  to  more  than  capacity,  the  doors 
were  closed  and  a  large  crowd  gathered  out- 
side the  chambers.  As  room  became  avail- 
able, however,  inside  the  chambers,  mare 
spectators  would  be  admitted. 

However,  the  spectators  inside  and  the 
group  outside  began  a  systematic  procedure 
of  interference — shouting,  singing,  booing, 
and  In  general  prohibiting  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  the  hearings.  The  city  hall  was 
disrupted,  courts  were  adjourned  and  busi- 
ness In  general  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

The  demonstrators  were  warned  many, 
many  times.  They  were  told  to  grant  the 
hearings  that  prlTllege  which  they  professed 
to  espouse,  namely  our  democratic  processes 
and  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  and  the 
right  of  all  parties  to  be  heard  whether  you 
agree  with  them  or  not.  But  the  young 
students,  prompted  by  professionals,  agita- 
tors and  Communists,  persisted  in  disrupt- 
ing the  meeting. 

Those  outside  the  chambers  caused  even 
more  disturbance,  being  heard  even  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  city  hall.  Finally  the 
people  outside  the  chambers  who  could  not, 
in  any  event,  see  what  was  going  on  Inside, 
were  ordered  to  move  outside  the  building. 
This  they  refused  to  do.  They  refused  to 
move — but  sat  down,  formed  a  circle,  began 
to  chant  loudly,  "we  will  not  move,  we  will 
not  Aove."  One  person  attempted  to  remove 
a  policeman's  effects  Including  his  gun  from 
his  hip  pocket.  Another  spat  on  a  policeman 
and  there  was  a  general  challenge  of  the 
law.  The  jostling  and  turmoil  that  followed 
called  for  definite  action.  But  the  police 
were  properly  reluctant  to  use  undue  violence 
knowing  as  they  do  that  oftentimes  they 
are  accused  of  so-called  police  brutalities. 
When  some  of  the  challenged  policemen  did 
try  to  show  authority,  there  was  an  up- 
surgence  and  sometimes  the  policemen  were 
threatened.  When  some  of  the  people  chal- 
lenged the  policemen,  one  sergeant  then  re- 
moved the  firehose  and  told  them  that  if 
they  came  any  closer  they  would  be  sprayed. 
The  sergeant  then,  not  having  any  other 
alternative  except  to  use  his  gun  or  his  club, 
or  other  forceful  means,  did  spray  them  with 
water.  Of  course,  I  must  confess  that  this 
was  an  unfortunate  episode,  but  I  must  also 
realize  that  even  police  can  lose  their 
patience  and.  In  this  Instance,  the  policemen 
did  have  their  patience  exhausted.  And 
these  men  had  to  uphold  the  law — after  all, 
because  the  violators  were  disrupting  the 
entire  city  hall  including  the  courts. 

The  general  commotion  that  followed  is 
very  evident  In  the  film.  Later,  I  personally 
went  to  the  street  where  a  large  crowd  had 
gathered  and  there  I  tried  to  speak  to  them 
over  the  police  loudspeaker.  Again  the  de- 
luded and  duF>ed  followers  booed.  I  replied 
as  follows:  "I  have  Just  returned  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  I  talked  to  thousands 
of  students.  Not  one  of  them  agreed  with 
what  I  said  about  our  free  enterprise  system, 
about  our  capitalist  sjrstem,  about  our  demo- 
cratic process."  "But,"  I  said  "not  one  of 
those  Soviet  students  booed  their  public 
cAclals  either." 

And  with  this,  five  of  the  student  ring- 
leaders came  into  the  o£Qce  and  I  emphati- 
cally laid  down  the  rules  of  procedure.    No 


one,  without  exception,  would  enter  the  city 
hall  and  stand  outside  the  chambers  as  long 
as  the  chambers  were  filled.  Any  booing  or 
other  disrupting  demonstration  would  be 
cause  few  the  eviction  of  the  entire  assembly. 
Thus  the  meetings  were  concluded. 

But,  I  believe  the  film  speaks  for  Itself, 
If  these  people  had  not  disrupted  these  meet- 
ings, if  they  had  not  challenged  the  ixjllce.  If 
they  had  not  violated  fhe  law,  there  could 
have  been  no  need  for  police  action.  Known 
Communists,  and  I  repeat  this  emphatically, 
known  Communists  were  In  the  lead  of  this 
demonstration.  The  students  were  dupes 
who  Joined  some  of  these  causes  of  agitation 
believing  it  is  an  innocent  and  harmless 
expression  of  civil  liberties  not  realizing  that 
while  they  are  doing  this  they  are  at  the 
same  time,  violating  every  precept  of  the 
liberties  they  profess  to  cherish.  As  much 
as  they  may  now  wish  to  protest,  I  must  say 
that  these  people  did  violate  every  rule  of 
conduct  and  that  the  police  were  left  with 
no  alternative — other  than  perhaps  to  be  real 
brutal  and  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
would  have  happened  had  such  Instances 
taken  place  in  countries  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself. 

The  pictures  I  believe  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  are  true.  They  are  authentic. 
They  tell  the  real  story  and,  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  most  unfortunate  to  say 
the  least. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is 
certainly  in  a  better  position  to  know 
the  truth  about  the  San  Francisco  riots 
than  anyone  else  in  the  count.-y,  pre- 
pared an  ofl9ciaI  report  on  the  riots, 
"Communist  Target:  Youth."  Mr. 
Hoover  wrote: 

It  is  vitally  important  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  extent  to  which  Ccxnmunists 
were  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  and 
riotous  conditions  which  prevailed  during 
the  HCUA  hearings.  It  is  vitally  Impwrtant 
that  not  only  the  students  Involved  in  that 
incident,  but  also  students  throughout  the 
Nation  whom  Communists  hope  to  exploit  In 
.similar  situations,  recognize  the  Communist 
tactics  which  resulted  In  what  experienced 
west  coast  observers  familiar  with  Commu- 
nist strategy  and  tactics  have  termed  the 
most  successful  Communist  coup  to  occur  in 
the  San  Francisco  area  In  25  years. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Hoover  devoted  five 
pages  to  factual  material  on  just  how  the 
Communist  Party  went  about  planning 
the  demonstrations  and  then  carrying 
them  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
evidence  he  presented  Is  too  extensive 
and  detailed  for  me  to  quote  or  even 
summarize  here.  The  following  brief, 
generalized  statements  from  his  report, 
however,  flatly  contradict  the  truth  ad- 
vanced by  the  Washington  Post  and 
completely  support  the  committee  film: 

An  officer  warned  that  fire  hoses  would 
have  to  be  vised  If  the  crowd  did  not  disperse, 
but  the  crowd.  Instigated  by  Communists 
who  had  maneuvered  themselves  Into  stra- 
tegic positions,  become  more  unruly. 

Immediately  after  the  affair  ended,  the 
party's  national  leader,  Gus  Hall,  congratu- 
lated the  west  coast  comrades  for  the  initia- 
tive and  leadership  they  displayed  at  all 
stages  of  the  demonstrations. 

The  Communists  demonstrated  In  San 
Francisco  just  how  powerful  a  weapon  Com- 
munist Infiltration  Is.  They  revealed  how 
It  Is  possible  for  only  a  few  Communist 
agitators  using  mob  psychology,  to  turn 
peaceful  demonstrations  into  riots. 

Looking  at  the  riots  and  chaos  Commu- 
nists have  created  In  other  countries,  many 
Americans  point  to  the  strength  at  our  Na- 
tion and  say  "It  can't  happen  here."     The 
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Communist  sxiooMa  In  San  Pranclaco  In  May 
IMO  proves  that  It  ean  happen  here. 

Mr.  Hoover  alio  mentioned  the  riots  In 
the  course  of  «  major  address  he  de- 
livered on  October  18.  1960.  He  said  In 
this  address: 

The  diabolical  influence  of  communism  on 
youth  was  manlf— fd  In  the  anti-American 
student  demonstratlona  in  Tokyo.  It  fur- 
ther was  in  evldanet  this  year  In  Commu- 
nist-inspired rtota  in  San  Francisco,  where 
students  were  diapad  Into  disgraceful  demon- 
strations against  a  oongreaaional  committee. 

These  students  w«r«  stooges  of  a  sinister 
technique  stimulatsd  by  clever  Communist 
propagandists  who  remained  quietly  con- 
cealed In  ths  baekground.  These  master 
technicians  of  oQOsptracy  had  planned  for 
some  time  to  us*  Califomia  college  students 
as  a  front  for  tbalr  nefarious  operations. 
This  outburst  was  typical  of  these  cunning 
conspirators  who  constantly  play  active,  be- 
hind-the-scenes rales  in  fomenting  civic  un- 
rest In  every  oonoetvable  area  of  our  society 

Now  let  US  take  a  look  at  what  some  of 
the  newspapers  which  had  reporters  on 
the  scene  said  about  who  was  responsible 
for  the  riots  and  what  happened.  Here 
are  a  few  excerpts  of  the  truth  as  they 
foiind  It: 

San  Francisco  Ksaminer  (May  14.  i960)  : 
"The  riot  apparently  was  triggered  shortly 
before  1:30  pjn.  when  the  mob  rushed  the 
door  of  tlae  superrlaon  chambers. 

"When  all  the  eeets  in  the  chamber  were 
filled.  Patrolman  Balph  Schaumleffel,  on 
duty  at  the  door,  cloaed  It.  Informing  the 
crowd  there  were  no  more  seats. 

•The  mob  then  climbed  over  the  barri- 
cades and  stormed  the  door,  ttnociang 
Schaumleffel  down. 

"Then,  the  olllcer  said,  while  he  was  on  his 
back  a  student  grabbed  the  policeman's 
nightstick  and  hit  blm  over  the  head  with  It. 

"Inspector  ICke  ICagulre  of  the  intelli- 
gence detail  then  grabbed  a  fire  hoee  and 
ordered  It  turned  on." 

Ban  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin  ( May  14. 
I960)  :  "The  hearing  room  was  packed,  and 
the  mob  In  the  corridors  and  rotunda  was 
becoming  more  and  more  unruly. 

"Judgee  in  upetalrs  courtrooms  were 
complaining  the  racket  was  interfering  with 
due  processes  of  law. 

"Patrolman  Ralph  Schaumleffel.  33.  stand- 
ing guard,  was  trampled  underfoot  as  a 
stampede  to  the  heering  room  began. 

"One  of  the  mob  wrested  the  policeman's 
billy  club  from  his  hand  and  walloped  blm 
on  the  head. 

"Another  kicked  him  in  the  groin. 

"The  mob  smelled  blood,  and  the  riot  was 
on." 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  (May  16,  1960)  : 
"Friday  afternoon's  mob  of  300 — mostly 
students,  but  not  all  of  them  Innocents  In 
the  tLTt  of  mass  demonstration — threatened 
to  force  Its  way  into  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  meeting  room  against  the 
orders  and  warning  ot  the  police.  What,  we 
wonder,  does  the  concept  of  law  and  order" 
mean  to  these  students?  What  do  the  sight 
of  a  policeman's  uniform  and  the  sound  of 
his  command  meen?  Apparently,  to  this 
mob,  nothing  but  a  challenge  to  get  more 
stubborn  and  defiant. 

"The  performance  by  college  and  univer- 
sity students  in  so  ill-mannered,  boorish, 
and  obviously  dangsrous  a  way  gets  no  sym- 
pathy from  us  as  an  esercise  of  youth  grop- 
ing to  understand  and  Improve  the  demo- 
cratic process." 

Perhaps  the  moat  Interesting  of  all 
the  news  accounts  of  the  riot  Is  one  by 
the  students  themselves,  describing 
events  which  occurred  during  the  first 
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day  of  the  hearings.  The  offlcial  Uni- 
versity of  Califomia  student  newspaper, 
the  Dally  Calif ornian,  stated  on  page  1. 
FYiday.  May  13: 

Fights  and  violence  erupted  at  the  House 
Un-Amerlcan  Activities  Committee  hearings 
yesterday  in  San  Francisco.  Much  of  It 
sparked  by  university  students. 

In  view  of  this  eyewitness  testimony 
by  unbiased  and  unprejudiced  persons, 
is  it  not  a  little  unfair  to  say  that  the 
committee's  own  conduct  largely  pre- 
cipitated the  noting  and  that  the  film  Is 
distorted  and  defamatory? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending  their 
remarks  in  the  Ricord  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Friedel). 

Mr    FRIEDEL.     Mr    Speaker,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
so  ably  presenting  this  resolution  to  the 
House.     I  also  wish  to  state  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  had   the  opportu- 
nity of  familiarizing   himself  with  the 
resolution  which  was  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 17  in  the  Comcressional  Record. 
The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House    Administration    had    a    meeting 
on    February    21.     At    that    meeting    8 
members  of  the  sulx;ommlttee  were  pres- 
ent out  of  10.    I  wish  to  state  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  was  given  all  the 
time  needed  to  speak  for  or  against  this 
amount  of  money.     The  subcommittee 
felt  after  the  hearing,  after  everything 
was  said,  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  had  justified  the  full 
amount  of  $331,000     It  passed  our  sub- 
committee  by  a  unanimous   vote   of   8 
out  of  8.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  also  as- 
sured that  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
would  be  protected,  and  we  had  that  as- 
surance from  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   IMr.  Walter). 
One  of  the  questions  asked  at  this  com- 
mittee hearing   was:    were  any  of   the 
funds  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  used  for  the  printing  of  the 
film  showing  the  incident  In  San  Fran- 
cisco?    We  were  assured   that  not  one 
penny  went  toward  the  printing  of  that 
film.     I   think   everyone  that  attended 
that  meeting  will  have   to  admit  that 
they    were   given   fair   treatment;    they 
had   every   opportunity    to    speak    their 
views.     We  understand   that  some  ex- 
pressed their  views  in  opposition  to  this 
appropriation  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
There    were    some    who    expressed    the 
view  that  the  amount  was  too  high,  but 
the  committee  Itself  felt  that  the  funds 
were  justified,  and  I  voted  for  the  full 
amount. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt  I. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Speaker,  may 
I  say  first  that  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  also  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee    for    their    always    very 


cracious  and  courteous  treatment.  I  do 
believe  that  we  had  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  ca.se. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  rehash 
at  thLs  time  all  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  previously.  You  will 
find  my  testimony  in  the  Record  of  only 
2  days  ago.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  those  of  us  who  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  some  of  the  actions  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
should  be  given  the  consideration  that 
we  did  so  from  a  deep-felt  feeling  of 
principle  I  think  that  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  look  at  the  decisions  rendered 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  only  last 
Monday,  decisions  which  were  split  5  to 
4  and  which  raised  very  serious,  funda- 
mental questions,  which  are  exactly  the 
same  questions  which  we  have  l)een  rais- 
ing 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  permission  to  Include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  those  dissenting 
opinions  by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  and  his 
colleagues. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Roosevelt]? 

There  was  no  objection. 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  38.   1961] 
ErxruaPTs    Faosc    Supacitx    Couar's   Oitkions 

IN  Wn.KINSON  A1»D  BSAOEN  COHTSMPT  CaSES 

(Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  dissenting,  with  the 
incurrence  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  Justice  William  O  Douglas) 
In  my  view,  the  majority  by  Its  decision 
today  places  the  stamp  of  constitutional 
approval  upon  a  practice  as  clearly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  Constitution,  and  Indeed 
with  every  Ideal  of  Individual  freedom  for 
which  this  country  has  so  long  stood,  as  any 
that  has  ever  come  before  this  Court.  For, 
like  Mr  Justice  Douglas.  I  think  It  clear 
that  this  case  Involves  nothing  more  nor 
leas  than  an  attempt  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  use  the  contempt 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
weapon  against  those  who  dare  to  criticize  It. 
The  majority  does  not  and,  in  reason, 
could  not  deny  this  for  the  conclusion  is  all 
but  Inescapable  for  anyone  who  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  record.  They  say  In- 
stead that  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  committee  was  harassing  petitioner 
solely  by  reason  of  his  opposition  to  It  or 
not  because  "It  Is  not  for  us  to  speculate 
as  to  the  motivations  that  may  have 
prompted  the  decision  of  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  sul)commlttee  to  sununon  the 
petitioner  ■'  The  clear  thrust  of  this  sweep- 
ing abdication  of  judicial  power  Is  that  the 
committee  may  continue  to  harass  Its  op- 
ponents with  absolute  Impunity  so  long  as 
the  "protections"  of  Barenblatt  are  observed. 
Since  this  Is  to  be  the  rule  under  which 
the  conwnlttee  will  be  permitted  to  operate, 
I  think  It  necessary  In  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness to  those  who  may  In  the  future  wish 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  right  to 
criticize  the  committee  that  the  true  na- 
ture of  those  protections  be  clearly  set 
forth. 

LIltrTATTON    AT    ISSUE 

The  first  such  "protection"  relates  to  the 
question  of  whom  the  conunlttee  may  call 
before  It.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  subpena  and 
compel  testimony  from  anyone  who  at- 
tacks   It? 

On  this  point,  the  majority,  relying  upon 
the  fact  that  at  a  previous  hearing  the 
committee  was  told  by  a  paid  Informant  that 
petitioner  was  a  Communist  and  upon  state- 
ments  by   the   committee's    counsel   to   the 


effect  that  the  committee  had  information 
that  petitioner  had  been  sent  to  Atlanta  by 
the  Communist  party,  says  simply:  "HX  Is 
to  be  emphasised  that  the  petitioner  was 
not  summoned  to  appear  as  the  result  of 
an  indiscriminate  dragnet  procedure,  lack- 
ing in  probable  cause  for  belief  that  he 
ix>s8essed  information  which  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  subcommittee." 

Significantly,  the  majority  does  not  say 
just  bow  much  Its  emphasis  on  this  point 
Is  worth,  If  anything.  Thus,  for  all  that 
appears.  In  the  majority  opinion,  there  la  no 
assurance  that  the  committee  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  any  information  at  all 
as  a  prerequlaite  to  the  exwctse  of  Its 
subpena  and  contempt  powers.  Assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  that  such 
a  requirement  will  be  impoaed.  It  then  be- 
cocnes  relevant  to  inquire  as  to  Just  how 
much  this  requirement  will  mean  in  terms 
of  genuine  protection  far  those  who  in  good 
faith  wish  to  criticize  the  committee. 

That  Inquiry  is.  to  my  mind,  satisfactorily 
settled  by  a  look  at  the  facts  in  this  ease.  So 
far  as  appears  from  this  record,  the  only  In- 
formation the  committee  had  with  regard  to 
petitioner  was  the  testimony  of  a  paid  in- 
formant at  a  previous  committee  hearing. 
The  only  evidence  to  the  effect  that  peti- 
tioner was  in  fact  a  member  ot  the  Ooin- 
munlst  Party  that  emerges  from  that  testi- 
mony is  a  fiat  ooodusory  statement  by  the 
informant  that  it  was  so.  No  tesUmotiy  as 
to  particular  happenings  upon  which  such 
a  conclusion  could  rationally  be  based  was 
given  at  that  bearing. 

When  this  fact  is  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fact  that  petitioner  was  not 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  cross-examine 
the  Informant  or  the  protection  of  the 
statute  permitting  inspection  of  statements 
given  to  the  FBI  by  paid  Informants.  It  seems 
obvious  to  me  that  such  testimony  is  almost 
totally  worthless  for  the  purpoee  of  estab- 
lishing probable  cause. 

PEEJUXT    POINT   BAISED 

For  all  we  know,  the  informant  may  have 
had  no  tiasls  at  all  for  her  oonduslon  and. 
Indeed,  the  possibility  of  perjury  cannot.  In 
view  of  Its  frequent  recurrence  in  theee  sorts 
of  cases,  be  entirely  discounted.  Thus,  in 
my  view,  the  protection  afforded  by  a  require- 
ment of  some  sort  of  probable  cauee.  even 
if  Imposed,  is  almost  totally  worthlees. 

In  the  atmosphere  existing  In  this  coun- 
try today,  the  charge  that  aomeons  is  a  Com- 
munist Is  so  ooounon  that  hardly  anyone 
active  In  public  life  escapes  it.  Svery  nkem- 
ber  of  this  Coiut  has,  on  one  occasion  or 
another,  been  so  designated.  And  a  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  Government  have  fared  no  bet- 
ter. If  the  mere  fact  that  someone  has 
been  called  a  Communist  is  to  be  permitted 
to  satisfy  a  requirement  of  probable  cause, 
I  think  it  plain  that  such  a  requirement  Is 
wholly  without  value.  To  Impose  it  would 
only  give  apparent  respectability  to  a  prac- 
tice which  Is  inherently  in  conflict  with  our 
concepts   of  Justice   and   due  process. 

The  other  such  protection  affcvded  to 
critics  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee under  these  decisions  is  included  in 
the  majority's  so-called  balancing  teet. 
Under  that  test,  we  are  told,  this  Court 
will  (>ermlt  only  those  abridgements  of  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  associations  by  conunlttee 
Inquiry  that  the  Court  believes  so  important 
In  terms  of  the  need  of  the  committee  for 
information  that  such  need  outweighs  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  the  witness  and 
the  public. 

UTTLX   FKOTBCnOir   VOUMU 

For  my  part,  I  need  look  no  further  than 
this  very  case  to  see  how  little  protection  this 
hlgb-Boundlng  slogan  really  sJDtorda.  For  in 
this  case  the  majority  is  holding  that  the 
interest  of  the  committee  in  the  inlonna- 
tlon  sought  outweighs  that  of  the  wltnees 


and  the  public  in  free  disctuslon  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  disclaims  any  power  to 
determine  whether  the  committee  is  in  fact 
interested  in  the  information  at  all.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  balancing  teet, 
at  least  as  applied  to  date,  means  that  the 
conunlttee  may  engage  In  any  Inquiry  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Court  happens  to  think  could 
possibly  be  for  a  legitimate  piu-pose,  whether 
that  ptirpose  be  the  true  reason  for  the  In- 
quiry or  not.  And  under  the  tests  of  legit- 
imacy that  are  used  in  this  area,  any  first - 
year  law  school  student  worth  his  salt  could 
construct  a  rationalization  to  justify  almost 
any  question  put  to  any  witness  at  any  time. 

Thiu,  in  my  view,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
escapable that  the  only  real  limitation  upon 
the  committee's  power  to  harass  Its  oppo- 
nents is  the  committee's  own  self-restraint, 
a  characteristic  which  probably  has  not  been 
predominant  In  the  committee's  work  over 
the  past  few  yeau's. 

The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  from  now  on 
anyone  who  takes  a  public  position  contrary 
to  that  being  urged  by  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  should  realize  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  being  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear at  a  hearing  In  some  far-off  place,  of 
being  questioned  with  regard  to  every  mi- 
nute detail  of  his  past  life,  of  being  a£ked  to 
repeat  all  the  gossip  he  may  have  heard 
about  any  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
of  l>eing  accused  by  the  committee  of  mem- 
oership  in  the  Communist  Party,  of  being 
held  up  to  the  public  a&  a  subversive  and  a 
traitor,  of  being  jailed  for  contempt  If  he 
refuses  to  cooperate  with  the  conunlttee  in 
its  probe  of  his  mind  and  associations,  and 
of  being  branded  by  his  neighbors,  employer, 
and  erstwhile  friends  as  a  menace  to  society 
regardless  of  the  outcome  of  that  bearing. 

A    rOXMn)ABI.E   OPPOMEMT 

with  such  a  powerful  weapon  in  its  hands, 
It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  cconmlttee  will 
weather  all  criticism,  even  though  justifiable, 
that  may  be  directed  toward  it.  For  there 
are  not  many  people  in  our  society  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  speak  out  against  such 
a  formidable  opponent. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  this  al- 
ready small  number  will  necessarily  dwindle 
as  their  ranks  are  thinned  by  the  jails.  Gov- 
ernment by  consent  will  disappear  to  be 
replaced  by  government  by  Intimidation  be- 
cause some  people  are  afraid  that  this  coun- 
try cannot  survive  unless  Congress  has  the 
power  to  set  aside  the  freedoms  of  the  first 
amendment  at  wUl. 

I  can  only  reiterate  my  firm  conviction 
that  theee  people  are  tragically  wrong.  This 
covmtry  was  not  built  by  men  who  were 
afraid  and  it  cannot  be  preserved  by  such 
men.  Oiu-  Constitution,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  gives  the  right  to  each  of  us  to  say 
what  we  think  without  fear  of  the  power  of 
the  Oovernment.  That  principle  has  served 
us  so  well  for  so  long  that  I  cannot  believe 
It  necessary  to  allow  any  governmental 
group  to  reject  it  in  order  to  preserve  its 
own  existence.  Least  of  all  do  I  believe  that 
such  a  privilege  should  be  accorded  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

(Jxistlce   Douglas   dissenting,    with    concoir- 

rence  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justice 

Black) 

If  it  is  un-American  to  criticize,  im- 
peach, and  berate  the  committee  and  to 
•eek  to  have  it  abolished,  then  the  com- 
mittee acted  within  the  scope  of  its  author- 
ity in  asking  the  questions.  But  we  take 
a  dangerous  leap  when  we  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  criticism  of  the  committee  was 
within  the  scope  of  the  [House]  resolution : 

Criticism  of  government  finds  sanctuary 
in  several  portions  of  the  first  amendment. 
It  Is  part  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  It 
embraces  freedom  of  the  press.  Can  editors 
be  summoned  before  the  committee  and  be 
made  to  account  for  their  editorials  de- 
nouncing the  committee,  its  tactics,  its  prac- 


tices. Its  policies?  If  petitioner  can  be 
questioned  concerning  his  opposition  to  the 
committee,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  editors 
are  1mm vme.  The  list  of  editors  wUl  be 
long,  as  evident  from  the  editorial  protests 
against  the  committee's  activities,  includ- 
ing its  recent  film,  "Operation  Abolition." 
We  cannot  allow  this  man  to  go  to  prison 
for  12  months  unless  we  hold  that  an  in-' 
vestigation  of  thoee  who  criticize  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  was  Ixjth 
authorized  and  constitutional.  I  cannot 
read  the  resolution  as  authorizing  that  kind 
of  investigation  without  assuming  that  the 
Congress  intended  to  flout  the  flrst  amend- 
ment. 

BEADXM     CASE 

(Justice  Stewart  for  the  majority) 
The  principal  issues  raised  by  the  peti- 
tioner are  substantially  identical  to  those 
considered  in  Wilkinson,  and  extended  dis- 
cussion is  not  required  in  resolving  them. 
Based  upon  the  same  record  that  was 
brought  here  in  Wilkinson,  we  conclude  for 
the  reasons  stated  there  that  the  subjects 
imder  subcommittee  investigation  at  the 
time  the  petitioner  was  interrogated  were 
Communist  infiltration  into  basic  southern 
industry  and  Communist  Party  propaganda 
activities  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  conclude  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  subcommittee's  investigation  of 
these  subjects  was  authorized  by  Congress, 
that  the  interrogation  was  pertinent  to  a 
question  under  subcommittee  inquiry,  and 
that  the  petitioner  was  fully  apprised  of  Its 
pertinency. 

In  asserting  a  violation  of  his  first  amend- 
ment rights,  the  petitioner  tiere  points  out 
that  he  was  asked,  not  simply  whether  he 
was  or  had  been  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber, as  in  Wllldnson  and  Barenblatt,  supra, 
but  whether  he  was  a  member  "the  instant 
you  affixed  your  signature  to  tliat  letter." 
The  letter  in  question,  which  had  admittedly 
been  signed  by  the  petitioner  and  his  wife, 
urged  opposition  to  certain  bills  in  Congress. 
The  petitioner  emphasizes  tliat  the  writing 
of  such  a  letter  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
constitutionally  protected  activity,  and 
points  to  other  evidence  in  the  recm-d  to 
indicate  that  he  had  been  active  In  other 
completely  legitimate  causes. 

Based  upon  these  clrcimistances,  he  argues 
that  the  subcommittee  did  not  have  a  proper 
legislative  purpoee  in  calling  him  before  it, 
but  that  it  was  bent  rather  on  persecuting 
him  for  pubUcly  opposing  the  subcommit- 
tee's activities.  He  contends  that  under 
such  circumstances  an  inquiry  into  his  per- 
sonal and  associational  conduct  violated  his 
first  amendment  freedoms.  On  these 
grounds,  the  petitioner  would  differentiate 
the  constitutional  issues  here  from  those 
that  were  before  the  court  in  Barenblatt, 
supra. 

Judgment  is  upheld 

But  Barenblatt  did  not  confine  con- 
gressional committee  investigation  to  overt 
criminal  activity,  nor  did  that  case  de- 
termine that  Congress  can  only  investigate 
the  CoBimunist  Party  itself.  Bather,  the 
decision  upheld  an  investigation  of  Com- 
munist activity  in  education.  Education, 
too,  is  legitimate  and  protected  activity. 
Commiuiist  Infiltration  and  propaganda  in 
a  given  area  of  the  country,  which  were  the 
subjects  of  the  subcommittee  Investigation 
here  are  surely  as  much  within  its  pervasive 
authority  as  Commtmlst  activity  in  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  subcommittee  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  petitioner  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  that  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  propaganda  efforts.  It  was  mak- 
ing a  leglslatlTB  Inquiry  into  Communist 
Party  propaganda  activities  in  the  Soothcm 
States.  Information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Oommunlsrt  Party  was  utUlalng 
legitimate  crganiaattons  and  causes  in  its 
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propaganda  •fforta  in  that  region  was  surely 
not  oonatltntloiudly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
subcommittee's  Inquiry.  Upon  the  reaaon- 
Ing  and  authorl^  of  Barenblatt,  we  hold 
that  the  Judgment  la  not  to  be  aet  aside 
on  first  amendHMnt  grounds. 

The  petitioner  in  thia  caae  raises  two  ad- 
ditional lasuee.  Fint,  he  says  that  It  waa 
error  for  the  trial  court  not  to  leave  It  for 
the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  questions 
asked  by  the  eubeoeunlttee  were  pertinent 
to  the  subject  under  Inquiry.  Second,  he 
asserts  that  he  could  not  properly  be  con- 
victed, becauM  In  refusing  to  answer  the 
subcommittee's  questions  he  relied  upon  his 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  pre- 
vious decisions  oi  this  court.  We  think  that 
both  of  these  contentions  have  been  fore- 
closed by  Sinclair  ▼.  United  States  (279  U.S. 
263). 

At  the  trial  the  district  Jxidge  determined 
as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  questions  were 
pertinent  to  a  matter  under  inquiry  by  the 
subcommittee,  leaving  to  the  Jury  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  pertinence  of  the  questions 
had  been  brou|^t  home  to  the  petitioner.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  counsel  made  no  timely 
objection  to  this  procedure  and.  indeed,  af- 
firmatively acq\il«sc«d  In  it. 

Sinclair  case  quoted 

But  we  need  not  base  rejection  of  the  peti- 
tioner's contention  here  on  that  ground,  for 
in  any  erent.  It  was  proper  for  the  court  to 
determine  the  question  as  a  matter  cf  law. 
This  is  precisely  what  was  hel''  in  Stnclair  v 
United  States,  wbsre  the  court  said  at  279 
n3.  299:  "The  reasons  for  holding  relevancy 
and  materiality  to  bs  questions  of  law  apply 
with  equal  fore*  to  the  determination  of  per- 
tinency arising  tmder  section  102  (the  pred- 
ecessor of  a  XJJS.C.  192).  The  matter 
for  determination  in  this  case  was  whether 
the  facts  called  for  by  the  question  were  so 
related  to  the  subjacts  covered  by  the  Sen- 
ate's resolutions  that  such  facts  reasonably 
could  be  said  to  be  "pertinent  to  the  ques- 
tions under  inquiry.'  It  would  be  Incon- 
gruous and  contrary  to  well-established  prin- 
ciples to  leave  th«  determination  of  such  a 
matter  to  a  Jury." 

During  his  intarrogatlon  the  petitioner 
was  asked:  "Now  do  I  understand  that  you 
have  refused  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  are  now  a  member  of 
the  Commimlst  Party  solely  upon  the  In- 
vocation of  the  piOTlslons  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, but  that  you  have  not  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.    Is  that  correct?" 

He  gave  the  following  answer:  "That  is 
right,  sir.  I  am  standing  on  the  Watklns. 
Sweezy.  Konlgsbarf,  and  other  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which  protect  my 
right  and  the  Constitution  as  they  interpret 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
tecUng  my  right  to  private  belief  and  asso- 
ciation." 

Deliberate  refusal 

It  Is  now  argued  thwt  because  he  relied 
upon  hU  understanding  of  this  Court's  pre- 
vious decisions  he  could  not  be  convicted  un- 
der the  statute  for  falling  to  answer  the 
questions.  An  almost  identical  contention 
was  also  rejected  in  Sinclair  v.  United  States 

"There  Is  no  merit  in  appellant's  conten- 
tion that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  new  trial  because 
the  Court  excluded  evidence  that  In  refus- 
ing to  answer  he  acted  In  good  faith  on  the 
advice  of  competent  counsel.  The  gist  of  the 
offense  Is  refusal  to  answer  pertinent  ques- 
tions. No  moral  turpitude  Is  Involved.  In- 
tentional violation  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
guilt.  There  waa  no  misapprehension  as  to 
what  waa  called  for.  The  refxisal  to  answer 
was  deliberate.  Tlte  facts  sought  were  per- 
tinent as  a  matter  of  law.  and  section  loa 
made  it  appellant's  duty  to  answer.  He  was 
bound  rightly,  to  oonstrue  the  statute.  His 
mistaken  view  of  law  U  no  defense  " 


Here,  as  In  Sinclair,  the  refusal  to  answer 
was  deliberate  and  Intentional. 

(Justice  Black  dissenting  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Justice 
Douglas) 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  has  some  time 
been  at  odds  with  strong  sentiment  favoring 
racial  segregation  in  his  home  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. A  white  man  himself,  the  petitioner 
has  none  the  less  sjxiKen  out  strongly  ngiiinst 
that  sentiment. 

This  activity,  which  once  before  resulted 
In  his  being  charged  with  a  serious  crime, 
seems  also  to  have  been  the  primary  reason 
for  his  being  called  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  For  the  occasion  of 
that  committee's  compelling  |>etUlaner  to  go 
from  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  vacation- 
ing, to  Atlanta  f(jr  questioning  appears 
from  the  record  to  have  been  the  cir- 
culation of  two  letttrr.  both  In  the 
nature  of  petitions  to  Congress,  urging  that 
certain  legislative  action  be  taken  which. 
In  the  view  of  the  signers  of  the  petitions, 
would  help  those  working  against  segrega- 
tion. The  record  shows  that  the  committee 
apparently  believed  that  petitioner  had 
drafted  both  of  these  petitions,  and  that  he 
had  circulated  them,  not-  as  would  appear 
from  the  face  of  the  petitions- -for  the  pur- 
pose nf  furthering  the  cause  nf  Integration, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  in- 
terest of  the  Communist  Party,  of  which  the 
comn.lttee  claimed  to  have  Information  that 
he  was  a  member,  by  f  imentlng  racial  strife 
and  Interfering  with  the  Investigations  of 
the  Un-.\merlcan   .Activities   Committee. 

Again  I  must  agree  with  the  majority  that 
Insofar  as  the  conviction  Is  attacked  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  the  decision  In  Baren- 
blatt constitutes  ample  authority  for  Its 
action,  even  though  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  committee's  conduct  constitutes  a 
direct  abridgement  of  the  right  of  petlUon. 
Indeed.  I  think  the  majority  might  well  have, 
with  equal  Justlflcatkm,  relied  upon  a  much 
earlier  decision  of  this  court,  that  In  Beau- 
hamais  v.  Illinois  Por  It  was  there  that  a 
majority  of  this  court  first  applied  to  the 
right  of  petition  the  flexible  constitutional 
rule  upon  which  the  decision  in  this  case  is 
based— the  rule  that  the  right  of  petition, 
though  guaranteed  in  precise  and  manda- 
tory terms  by  the  first  amendment,  may  be 
abandoned  at  any  time  Govcniment  can  offer 
a  reason  for  doing  so  that  a  majority  of  this 
Court   finds  sufficiently   compelling 

Must  secure  liberty 

It  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee is  to  have  the  power  to  Interrogate 
everyone  who  is  called  a  Communist,  there 
if  one  thing  certain  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt — no  legislative  committee,  State 
or  Pederai.  will  have  trouble  finding  cause  to 
subpena  all  persons  anywhere  who  take  a 
public  stand  for  or  against  segregation  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  two  cases  Is. 
tt  my  mind,  clear  Liberty,  to  be  secure  for 
any.  must  be  secure  for  all— even  for  the 
moet  miserable  merchants  of  hated  and  un- 
popular ideas 

Both  Barenblatt  and  Beauharnals  are  off- 
spring of  a  constitutional  doctrine  that  is 
steadily  sacrificing  individual  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  press,  assembly  and  petition 
to  governmental  control.  There  have  been 
many  other  such  decisions  and  the  Indica- 
tions are  that  this  number  will  continue 
to  grow  at  an  alarming  rate.  Por  the  pres- 
ently prevailing  constltuUonal  doctrine, 
which  treats  the  first  amendment  as  a  mere 
admonition,  leaves  the  liberty-giving  free- 
doms which  were  intended  to  be  protected 
by  that  amendment  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  Congress  and  this  Court  whenever  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Court  concludes,  on  the  basis 
of  any  of  the  several  judicially  created  tests 
now  In  vogue,  that  abridgment  of  these  free- 
doms Is  more  desirable  than  freedom  Itself. 


OiUy  a  few  days  ago,  the  application  of 
this  constitutional  doctrine  wiped  out  the 
rule  forbidding  prior  censorship  of  movies  In 
an  r)plnlon  that  leaves  the  dour  wide  open. 
If  Indeed  it  does  not  actually  Invite,  prior 
ceu8<jrshlp  of  other  means  of  publication. 
And  the  Blackstonlan  condemnation  of  prior 
censorship  had  long  been  thought,  even  by 
those  whose  Idea  of  first  amendment  liberties 
liiive  been  most  restricted,  to  be  the  absolute 
mlr.'mum  of  the  iirotectlon  demanded  by 
th.it   runrndnieiit 

Sees  libi'rties  m  peril 
I  once  more  deny,  as  I  have  found  It  re- 
pr.itedly  necessary  Ut  do  In  other  cases,  that 
this  Niitlon's  ability  to  preserve  itself  de- 
pends upon  suppression  of  the  freedoms  of 
relli^lon,  speech,  press,  assentbly.  and  peti- 
tion But  I  do  t>elleve  that  the  nobie-sound- 
ing  slogan  of  'self-preservation"  rests  upon  a 
premise  that  can  Itself  destroy  any  demo- 
cratic nation  by  a  slow  process  of  eating  away 
at  the  liberties  that  are  Indispensable  to  lu 
healthy  growth.  The  very  foundation  of  a 
true  democracy  and  the  foundation  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  built  Is  the  fact  that 
g  vernment  Is  reep>onslve  to  the  views  of  its 
citizens,  and  no  nation  can  continue  to  exist 
on  such  a  foundation  unless  Its  citizens  are 
wholly  free  to  speak  out  fearlessly  for  or 
at^alnst  their  officials  and  their  laws.  When 
It  begins  to  send  its  dissenters,  such  as  Bar- 
enblatt, Uphaus,  Wilkinson,  and  now  Braden 
to  Jail,  the  liberties  indispensable  to  Its  ex- 
istence must  be  fast  disappearing.  If  self- 
preaervatlon  is  to  be  the  Issue  that  decide* 
theee  cases,  I  firmly  believe  they  must  be 
decided  the  other  way.  Only  by  a  dedicated 
preservation  of  freedoms  of  the  first  amend- 
ment can  we  hope  to  preserve  our  Nation  and 
its  tradlUonal  way  of  life. 

(Justice  Douglas,  dissenting  with  the  con- 
currence of  Chief  Justice  Warren.  Justice 
Black,  and  Justice  Brennan) 
At  the  bottom  of  this  case  are  this  Court's 
decisions  In  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson,  holding 
that  Congress  did  not  entrust  to  the  SUtes 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  sedition,  and  Broirn  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, holding  that  racial  segregation  of  stu- 
dents in  public  schools  is  unconstitutional. 
I  had  supposed  until  today  that  one  could 
agree  or  disagree  with  theee  decisions  with- 
out being  hounded  for  his  belief  and  sent 
to  jail  for  concluding  that  his  belief  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  government. 

On  June  17,  1967.  we  decided  Watkins  v. 
United  States,  defining  and  curtailing  the 
authority  of  congressional  committees  who 
sought  the  aid  of  the  courU  in  holding  wit- 
nesses in  contempt.  We  said  In  a  0-to-l 
decision  that  "when  first  amendment  rights 
are  threatened,  the  delegation  of  power  to 
the  committee  must  be  clearly  revealed  In 
Its  charter";  that  "there  Is  no  congreselonal 
power  to  expose  for  the  sake  of  exposure"; 
that  the  meaning  of  "un-American"  In  the 
resolution  defining  the  committee's  author- 
ity U  so  vague  that  it  U  difficult  to  Imagine 
a  less  explicit  authorizing  resolution;  that 
before  a  witness  chooses  between  answering 
or  not  answering  he  Is  entitled  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  the  inter- 
rogation is  deemed  pertinent;  that  in  that 
case  the  resolution  and  the  statement  of  the 
committee's  chairman  was  woefully  Inade- 
quate to  convey  sufficient  Information  as  to 
the  pertinency  of  the  questions  to  the  subject 
under  inquiry 

Sweezy  v.  Sew  Hampshire,  decided  the 
same  day  as  the  Watklns  case,  reversed  a 
conviction  arising  out  of  a  State  Investiga- 
tion into  subversive  activities  where  a 
teacher  was  asked  questions  concerning  his 
relation  to  Marxism. 

Urges  narrow  view 
On  June  8.  1959 — 2  years  after  the  Watklns 
and  Sweezy  decisions — we  decided  Barenblatt 
v.  United  States,  where  a  divided  Court  gave 


only  slight  consideration  to  the  type  of  per- 
t  money  claim  that  was  raised  in  Watkins, 
Sweezy,  and  the  present  case.  In  part  because 
It  could  rely  on  the  petitioner's  failure  to 
raise  that  objection  before  the  committee. 

Petitioner,  who  was  called  as  a  witnees 
by  the  committee  in  July  1958,  which  was 
evei^  before  Barenblatt  was  decided,  refused 
W)  niKswer,  relying  on  the  Watkins  and  Sweezy 
I'n-i.Kions  "as  they  interpret  the  Constitution 
if  the  United  States,  protecting  my  right  to 
private   belief  and  association." 

I  think  he  was  entitled  to  rely  on  them. 
The  act  under  which  he  stands  convicted 
states  that  a  witness  Is  guilty  if  he  "will- 
fully makes  default,  or  who  having  appeared. 
refuses  to  answer  any  questicm  pertinent 
to  the  question  under  inquiry."  A  refusal  to 
an.swer  was  held  in  Sinclair  v.  United  States. 
not  to  be  Justified  because  one  acted  in  good 
lalth,  the  Court  saying,  "his  mistaken  view 
of  the  law  Is  no  defense."  Yet  no  issue  con- 
cerning the  first  amendment  was  involved 
In  the  Sinclair  case.  When  it  is  inTOlved, 
us  It  Is  here,  the  propriety  of  the  question 
In  terms  of  pwrtlnency  should  be  narrowly 
resolved 

The  resolution  under  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Actlvitlee  acted  in  tlkla 
case  Is  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  inTCdved 
In  Watkins  v.  United  States.  We  said  con- 
cerning it,  "It  should  be  difficult  to  iiin*fini> 
a  less  explicit  puthorlzlng  resolution.  Who 
can  define  the  meaning  of  'un-American'? 
What  is  that  single,  sollUry  'principle  of 
the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution'?  At  one  time,  perhaps, 
the  resolution  might  have  been  read  nar- 
rowly to  confine  the  committee  to  the  sub- 
ject of  propaganda.  The  events  that  have 
transpired  In  the  15  years  before  the  In- 
terrogation of  petitioner  make  such  a  con- 
struction Impossible  at   this  date." 

Requirements  not  satisfied 

We  emphasized  the  need,  when  first 
amendment  rights  were  implicated,  to  lay  a 
foundation  before  probing  that  area.  The 
authority  of  the  committee  mtut  then  "be 
carefully  revealed  In  Its  charter."  The 
"specific  legislative  need"  must  be  dlscloeed. 
The  f>ertlnency  of  the  questions  and  the  sub- 
ject matter  under  Inquiry  must  be  made 
known  "with  the  same  degree  of  explicitnees 
and  clarity  that  the  due  process  clause  re- 
quires In  the  expression  of  any  element  of 
a  criminal  offense." 

After  Watklns.  anyone  was  entitled  to  rely 
on  those  propositions  for  protection  of  his 
rtrst  amendment  rights.  The  conditions  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  questions 
were  asked  petitioner  plainly  did  not  satisfy 
the  requirements  specified  in  Watklns. 

The  setting  of  the  six  questions  which 
were  asked  petitioner  which  he  refused  to 
answer  show  nothing  more  than  an  exercise 
by  him  of  first  amendment  rights  of  speech 
and  press  and  of  petition  to  Congress.  It 
wa.s  not  shown  that  they  were  part  of  a 
matrix  for  the  overthrow  of  government.  It 
was  not  shown — unless  the  bare  word  of 
the  committee  is  taken  as  gospel — that,  theee 
constitutional  activities  had  any  relation 
whatever  to  communism,  subversion,  or  il- 
legal activity  of  any  sort  or  kind.  It  was 
not  shown  where  and  how  the  committee 
was  ever  granted  the  right  to  Investigate 
tho^e  who  petition  Congress  for  redress  of 
grievances. 

Petitioner  and  his  wife  were  field  secre- 
tiirles  of  an  organization  known  as  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund. 
Prior  to  the  committee  hearing  at  Atlanta, 
Ga  .  they  wrote  on  the  letterhead  of  the 
Southern  Conference  lu-glng  people  to  write 
their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  oppose 
three  bills  pending  before  the  Congrees 
which  would,  to  use  their  words,  "nullify" 
a  decision  of  this  Court  "declaring  SUte 
sedition  laws  Inoperative."  They  added, 
"We  are  especially  concerned  about  this  be- 


cause we  know  from  our  own  experience 
that  such  laws  can  be  used  against  people 
working  to  bring  about  Integration  In  the 
South.  Most  of  these  State  statutes  are 
broad  and  loosely  worded,  and  to  the  officials 
of  many  of  our  Southern  States  integration 
is  sedition.  You  can  imagine  what  may 
happen  If  every  little  prosecutor  in  the  South 
is  turned  loose  with  the  State  sedition  law." 

No  tie  to  communism 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Southern  Conference  or  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  or  the  Southern 
Newsletter  had  the  remotest  connection  with 
the  Commtinlst  Party.  There  Is  only  the 
charge  of  the  committee  that  there  was  such 
a  connection.  That  charge  amounts  to  little 
more  than  Innuendo.  This  is  particularly 
clear  with  respect  to  the  question  relating  to 
petitioner's  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party.  Having  drawn  petitioner's  attention 
to  the  letter  he  had  written,  counsel  for  the 
committee  demanded  to  know  If  petitioner 
was  a  Communist  "the  Instant  you  affixed 
your  signature  to  that  letter."  No  founda- 
tion at  all  had  been  laid  for  that  question. 
and  from  the  record  no  purpose  for  It  ap- 
pears, save  the  hc^e  of  the  committee  to  link 
communism  with  that  letter  which  sup- 
ported this  Covirt's  decision  In  Pennsylvania 
V.  Nelson,  rupra. 

This  Court,  passing  on  the  pertinency  issue 
in  Barenblatt  v.  United  States,  was  careful 
to  emphaslBe  that  Barenblatt  "had  heard  the 
subcommittee  interrogate  the  witness  Crow- 
ley along  the  same  lines  as  he,  petitioner. 
was  evidently  to  be  questioned,  and  had  lis- 
tened to  testimony  identifying  him  as  a  for- 
mer member  of  an  alleged  Communist  stu- 
dent organization."  No  such  foundation 
was  ever  laid  here. 

One  would  be  wholly  warranted,  I  think. 
in  light  of  the  Watklns  and  Sweezy  decisions 
that  a  committee's  undisclosed  Information 
or  unsupported  surmise  would  not  Justify 
an  investigation  Into  matters  that  on  their 
face  seemed  well  within  the  first  amendment. 
If  Watklns  and  Sweezy  decided  anything, 
they  decided  that  before  inroads  In  the  first 
amendment  domain  may  be  made,  some 
demonstrable  connection  with  communism 
must  first  be  established  and  the  matter  be 
plainly  shown  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
committees  authority.  Otherwise  the  com- 
mittee may  roam  at  will,  requiring  any  indi- 
vidual to  expose  his  association  with  any 
group  or  with  any  publication  which  Is  un- 
popular with  the  committee  and  which  It  can 
discredit  by  calling  It  communistic. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  say  simply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schkrer]  that  of  course 
what  he  has  put  into  the  Record  by  so- 
called  unbiased  witnesses  is  only  one 
side  of  the  story.  In  nearly  every  con- 
troversial issue  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  story.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  what  I  think,  and  I  think  you  would 
also  agree,  was  an  unbiased  dissertation 
on  the  unfortunate  things  that  took  place 
in  San  Francisco.  They  were  placed  in 
the  Record,  not  by  myself,  but  by  my 
colleague  from  California,  the  Honorable 
John  F.  Shelley.  They  are  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  reporters  for  the  San 
Francisco  News-Call-Bulletin.  As  you 
read  them  and  get  both  sides  of  the 
story,  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
somewhat  the  rights  and  the  wrongs 
of  this  controversy.  As  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Shelley]  well 
pointed  out  in  introducing  these  articles 
no  one,  I  believe,  would  say  that  the 
San  Francisco  News-Call-Bulletin  is 
either  a  leftwing  or  a  Communist- 
dominated  publication  in  any  manner. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  parliamentai-y 
rules  which  exist  I  understand  that  no 
amendments  are  possible,  only  a  motion 
to  recommit  following  the  adoption  of 
the  previous  question.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose here  to  try  to  delay  this  measure. 
It  would  not  serve  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever and  I  am  the  first  to  recognize  it, 
and  I  would  not  take  my  colleagues'  time 
to  do  that.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  I 
should  draw  your  attention  to  one  thing. 
In  my  testimony  I  tried  to  show  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  has  dupli- 
cated the  work  of  other  committees  of 
this  House.  My  colleagues  have  adopted 
in  resolutions  authorizing  investigations 
by  other  committees,  very  distinct  re- 
strictions as  to  one  committee  going  into 
investigations  that  are  handled  by  other 
committees.  Unfortunately  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has  not 
seen  fit  to  include  the  same  restriction 
on  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. If  I  had  the  opportunity  I  would 
try  at  least  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
incorporate  that  restriction  in  the  hope 
that  we  would  get  more  effective  admin- 
istration of  the  basic  purposes  for  which 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee was  organized  by  this  body.  Let 
me  say  flatly  and  completely,  I  am  op- 
posed to  any  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
our  Grovernment  whether  it  be  Com- 
munist, Fascist,  or  any  other.  I  am  flatly 
opposed  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  com- 
munism. I  believe  in  the  principles  of 
our  form  of  American  government  and 
our  Constitution.  But  this  committee 
as  Justices  Black  and  Douglas  so  clearly 
r>ointed  out,  our  own  liberties  are  en- 
dangered by  the  methods  of  this  com- 
mittee. If  we  defeat  communism  but 
lose  our  individual  rights,  we  have  lost 
the  backbone  of  Americanism  of  all  that 
really  makes  us  a  Nation  of  free  men. 
It  is  obvious  this  House  does  not  yet  see 
this  danger,  but  four  of  our  nine  Supreme 
Court  Justices  do. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let 
me  simply  say  that  my  fight  against  the 
committee  is  not  because  of  its  purported 
aims.  It  is  because  of  the  issues  which 
were  so  well  set  forth  by  Mr.  Justice 
Black  and  his  agreeing  colleagues'  dis- 
senting opinions  of  last  Monday.  And  I 
feel  constrained  to  say  that  though  it  is 
an  tmpopular  cause,  because  I  believe 
in  it  from  principle  I  shall  continue  to 
expound  it  with  the  hope  that  my  fel- 
low citizens  and  my  colleagues  will  even- 
tually understand  it  more  clearly. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  Members  who  speak  on  this 
measure  today  have  secured  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  made  in  the  House,  and 
that  other  Members  have  that  right? 

The  SPEAKER.  All  Members  have 
that  privilege. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want   to   make  sure   that    the   House 
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understands  the  reference  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  without  mention- 
ing his  name.  I  am  not  the  one  referred 
to. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  measure  is  com- 
ing to  the  HouM  In  the  form  that  It  Is. 
I  would  have  preferred,  and  I  talked 
with  the  chairman  about  it,  to  have  it 
come  to  the  House  under  a  rule  so  that 
it  could  be  debated,  amendments  added, 
and  the  votes  taken. 

The  other  night  In  a  national  hook- 
up in  a  televised  program  my  colleague 
from  California  left  the  impression  that 
last  year  he  tried  to  amend  a  similar 
resolution  and  reduce  the  amount,  but 
under  the  procedure  of  the  House  he  did 
not  have  that  opportunity.  He  gave  the 
impression,  which  I  gained  from  viewing 
that  television  program,  that  there  was 
a  large  niunber  of  Members  of  the  House 
that  agreed  with  him.  and  that  they 
were  deprived  of  that  right.  That  is 
why  I  thought  we  should  have  this  reso- 
lution come  to  the  House  under  a  rule. 
In  that  way  we  could  have  had  a  vote  on 
the  amendment,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  appreciable  number  of 
Members  of  this  Bouse  who  will  vote  to 
cut  the  appropriation  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  nor  has  any- 
body, except  possibly  one  or  two.  ever 
voted  to  abolish  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

I  hope  that  today  anyone  who  wants 
to  cut  the  appropriation  v.ill  make  sure 
that  he  votes  against  the  motion  on 
the  previous  question,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  that  we  can  tell  the  num- 
ber who  want  to  cut  the  appropriation, 
for  afterwards  you  will  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution. As  far  as  I  know,  there  never 
has  been  a  vote  cast  against  the  reso- 
lution itself  and  the  full  appropriation. 
So  I  would  ask  any  of  you  who  want  to 
cut  the  appropriation  of  this  committee 
to  be  sure  to  make  your  vote  known  at 
the  time  we  vote  on  ordering  the  previ- 
ous question. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  the  previous  question  were 
not  ordered  but  were  voted  down,  then 
the  matter  before  us  would  be  subject 
to  amendment.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  is  not  that  correct^ 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Roosevelt]  that  if  he  really  wants  to 
amend  the  resolution  he  might  try  by  at 
least  a  divlslwi  Tote  to  see  how  many 
Members  want  to  vote  down  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  and  to  amend 
the  resolution  here  under  consideration. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  making. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
matter  before  us,  that  of  appropriations 
for  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  c<nnmlttee's  chief  opponent 
presented  the  best  case  he  could  at  an 
executive  session  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the    House   Administration    Committee 


last  week.  Apparently,  he  tliought  it 
was  a  good  case,  because  he  released  Uie 
text  of  his  statement  to  the  press  and 
also  Inserted  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  The  gentleman  has  had  an  op- 
fKjrtunlty  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  You  rather  re- 
flected on  my  integrity  on  having  re- 
leased it.  I  want  to  point  out  I  had 
asked  permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WALTER.     I  intended  to. 

I  have  read  his  statement  carefully 
and,  frankly.  I  was  amazed  at  Its  lack  of 
substance.  More  important.  I  was  stag- 
gered— and  this  after  27  years  service  in 
this  House— by  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  based  on  fuzzy  reasoning,  distor- 
tions, falsehoods,  and  what,  at  best, 
could  be  described  as  a  total  failure  to 
comprehend,  even  remotely,  the  nature 
of  communism. 

The  gentleman  who  set  himself  up  as 
the  expert  on  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  its  proper  role  and 
functions,  expenditures  and  so  on.  ob- 
jected before  the  House  AdminLstratlon 
Subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities'  holding  hearings 
and  recommending  legislation  on  .such 
topics  as  passports,  espionage,  and  in- 
dustrial security.  All  these  subjects,  he 
said,  were  withm  the  purview  of  other 
committees  of  the  Hou.se  The  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  he 
said,  had  no  riyht  to  consider  these 
matters;  its  enabling:  resolution  re- 
stricted it  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
Communi.st  propaijanda  and  Communi.st 
propaganda  alone. 

This  Individual  opinion  Is  completely 
erroneous.  It  Is  beyond  di.spute  that  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  complete  and  unquestioned  ri>;ht  to 
go  into  these  and  all  other  fields  of  Com- 
munist activity.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  thoroughly  ex- 
plored this  claim  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  flatly  rejected  it.  Let  me 
read  for  you  its  answer  to  his  specious 
claim: 

Just  as  legislation  Is  oft«n  given  meaning 
by  tlie  gloss  of  legislative  reports,  adminis- 
trative Interpretation,  aiid  long  usage,  so 
the  proper  meaning  of  an  authorization  to  a 
congressional  committee  is  not  to  be  de- 
rived alone  from  its  abstract  term.i  unrelated 
to  the  definite  content  furnished  them  by 
the  course  of  congressional  actions  The 
rule  comes  to  us  with  a  "persuaelve  kIcks  of 
legislative  history."  Vnited  States  v  Witko- 
vich  (353  VS  194.  199).  which  shows  beyond 
doubt  that  in  pursu.ince  of  its  legislative 
concerns  In  the  domain  of  national  security 
the  House  has  clothed  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  with  pervasive  author- 
ity to  investigate  Communist  activities  in 
this  country 

The  Court  continued: 

From  the  beginning,  without  Interruption 
to  the  present  time,  and  with  the  undoubted 
tnowledge  and  approval  of  the  House,  the 
committee  has  devoted  a  major  part  of  Its 
energies  to  the  investigation  of  Communist 
acUvltlca. 

The  Court  then  enumerated  the  di- 
verse Inquiries  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  made  over 


the  years— Inquiries  into  Communist  in- 
flltiatiun  in  the  motion  picture  industry; 
ill  labor,  youth,  farmer,  veteran,  and  pro- 
fes.sional  groups;  into  espionage,  and  its 
consideration  of  various  legislative  pro- 
ix)sals  After  enumerating  these  diverse 
investigations,  the  Court  stated: 

In  the  context  of  these  unremitting  pur- 
suits, the  House  has  steadUy  continued  the 
life  uf  the  committee  at  the  commencement 
of  each  new  Congress;  tt  has  never  narrowed 
the  powers  of  the  committee,  whose  au- 
thority has  remained  throughout  Mlentlcal 
with  that  contained  In  rule  XI;  and  It  has 
contlnulngly  supported  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities  with   substantial   appropriations. 

In  light  of  this  long  and  Illuminating  his- 
tory It  can  hardly  be  seriously  argued  that 
the  Investigation  of  Communist  activities 
generally,  and  the  attendant  use  of  com- 
pulsory pr(x:e8B.  was  beyond  the  purview  of 
the  committee's  Intended  authority  under 
rule  XI. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
w  as  handed  down  over  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  on  June  8.  1959.  More  than  once 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  re- 
ferred to  this,  the  Barenblatt  decision. 
in  attacking  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  feel  certain  that 
he  well  knows  its  Import  and  has  known 
it  since  the  day  the  decision  was  handed 
down,  or  very  shortly  thereafter. 

Yet,  he  found  it  proper  to  appear  be- 
fore a  committee  of  this  House — and  also 
to  make  various  public  statements — pro- 
moting the  false,  completely  unfounded, 
Ime  that  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  does  not  have  the  au- 
tlionty  to  investigate  any  phase  of  com- 
munism except  propaganda. 

The  power  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions of  Communist  activities  in  all  fields 
has  also  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  denial  of  certiorari  in  tiie 
case  of  Horace  Chandler  Davis,  which 
also  dealt  with  an  investigation  in  the 
field  of  education;  the  Arthur  McPhaul 
case,  which  Involved  an  Investigation 
of  Communist  activities  in  the  vital  de- 
fense area  of  Detroit ;  and  the  Wilkinson 
and  Bradcn  cases,  the  decisions  in  which 
was  rendered  on  Monday  of  tliis  week, 
involving  an  investigation  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  the  textile  and  other  basic 
Industries  located  In  the  South,  and 
Communist  Party  propaganda  activities 
In  the  South. 

In  the  Wilkinson  case,  the  interroga- 
tor for  the  committee  explained  to  the 
witness  that  the  committee  was  consid- 
ering H.R.  9937.  This  bill,  among  other 
things,  relates  to  immigration  and  pass- 
port security,  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Agents  Registration  Act,  wiretap- 
ping, and  other  matters,  all  of  which,  the 
gentleman  from  California  claims,  are 
not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee. In  referring  to  the  committee's 
explanation,  the  Court  stated : 

All  of  theee  sources  Indicate  the  existence 
of  a  legislative  purpose  And  the  determina- 
tion that  purposes  of  the  kind  referred  to 
are  unaMallably  valid  was  a  cornerstone  of 
our  decision   In   Barenblatt,   supra: 

"That  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legis- 
late In  the  field  of  Communist  activity  in 
this  country,  and  to  conduct  appropriate  In- 
vestigations In  aid  thereof.  Is  hardly  de- 
batable. The  existence  of  such  power  has 
never  been  questioned  by  this  Oourt,  and  it 


i.s  .sufficient  to  say.  without  p&rtlcularlzatlon, 
that  Congress  has  enacted  or  considered  In 
thl.s  neld.  a  wide  range  of  legislative  meas- 
ures;, not  a  few  of  which  have  stemmed  from 
recommendations  of  the  very  committee 
whose  actions  have  been  drawn  In  question 
h«Te  In  the  last  analysis  this  power  rests 
1  II  the  right  of  self-preservation  •  •  •" 
1360  U.S.,  at  127-128). 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about 
another  p>oint  which  reveals,  compel- 
lin^'ly,  the  insincerity  of  the  economy 
aiKument  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  He  insisted  that  al- 
tliough  he  wants  economy  he  also  wants 
communism  investigated,  that  he  is  not 
in  the  least  opposed  to  legislative  in- 
quiry into  subversion. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Com- 
munists have  infiltrated  every  phase  of 
our  life.  Therefore,  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  effect,  has  rec- 
ommended is  that  every  single  commit- 
tee of  the  House  must  have  a  special 
subcommittee  on  subversion — the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  to  investi- 
gate subversion  in  labor  and  education, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  investi- 
gate communism  in  agriculture,  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  Because  Communist 
.subversion  is  a  specialized  subject,  re- 
quiring specialized  knowledge,  data, 
files,  and  so  forth,  this  would  be  the  only 
way  communism  could  be  Investigated 
adequately  if  the  House  were  to  abolish 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties or  curb  its  broad  investigative 
powers — as  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  it  to 
do 

This  is  ridiculous  on  its  face.  Can 
anyone  here  think  of  anything  more 
wasteful  than  this?  Yet,  this  is  the  logi- 
cal conclusion  of  his  stated  position.  Can 
anyone  believe,  then,  that  one  of  his 
major  concerns  is  really  duplication  and 
waste  when  he  urges  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Committee  on  Un-Ainerican 
Activities  be  reduced? 

Repeatedly  in  his  statement  before  the 
Administration  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man charged  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  devotes  a  large  part 
of  its  time,  effort,  and  funds  to  what 
he  called  self -justification.  At  one  point, 
he  stated: 

A  very  large  proportion  of  Its  entire  costly 
work  last  year  was  devoted  to  notblng  more 
«r  less  than  Justification  of  Its  own 
existence. 

At  another  point: 

Self-Justlflcatlon  dominates  much  of  the 
committee's  work. 

He  admitted  in  his  statement,  "I  have 
dwelt  on  this";  that  is,  the  charge  re- 
peated over  and  over  again — that  much 
of  the  committee's  funds  was  expended 
on  this  type  of  activity. 

What  is  the  truth  about  this  charge? 

Last  year  the  committee  published 
.seven  consultations.  Not  one  of  them 
had  a  thing  to  do  with  the  committee 
itself  or  self-justification. 

Last  year  the  committee  held  nine 
hearings — on  Communist  infiltration  of 
waterfront,  and  also  of  radio  communi- 
cation facilities;  three  on  espionage;  two 
on  Communist  activities  among  youth. 
including  the  Moscow-sponsored  World 
Youth  Festivals;  one  on  the  structure, 
objectives,  and  leadership  of  the  north- 


ern California  Communist  Party;  and 
one  on  the  Air  Force  Training  Manual. 
Only  one  of  these  nine  hearings  in  any 
way  concerned  the  committee  itself. 
That  was  the  hearing  on  the  Air  Force 
Training  Manual,  which  was  held  only 
to  clear  up  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Air  Force  officials  have  uncovered 
evidence  indicating  that  committee  pub- 
lications quoted  in  the  manual  were  in 
any  way  nonfactual. 

Last  year  the  committee  published 
six  reports.  Two  of  them  were — Mr. 
Hoover's  report,  "Communist  Target — 
Youth,"  and  House  Report  No.  2228,  con- 
cerning contempt  of  Congress  legisla- 
tion. Of  the  other  four  reports,  only  one 
could  in  any  way  be  said  to  be  related  to 
the  committee  itself. 

In  summary,  we  find,  then,  that  of  25 
volumes  published  by  the  committee  last 
year,  1  might  be  described  as  coming 
within  the  subject  matter  of  his  charge. 

Now.  I  will  tell  you  why  the  committee 
published  this  one  volume  last  year  that 
might  be  termed  a  work  of  self -justifica- 
tion. 

The  Communist  Party,  its  fronts,  fel- 
low travelers  and  dupes — in  their  effort 
to  discredit  the  committee — have  for 
many  years  been  spreading  the  lie  that 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties has  done  little  or  nothing  in  the  field 
of  legislation  and  that  this  is  one  reason 
why  it  should  be  abolished. 

This  lie  has  been  repeated  so  often,  in 
so  many  places,  that  many  people  have 
been  led  to  believe  it  is  true.  Though 
grossly  false,  it  ha^  been  stated  as  fact 
in  newspaper  editorials,  magazines,  and 
in  many  other  sources  of  public  infor- 
mation. 

The  only  reason  the  report  on  the  com- 
mittee's legislative  recommendations 
was  published  was  to  prove  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  American 
people  that  this  charge — repeated  at 
great  length  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  by  the  way,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Administration  Committee — 
was  completely  unfounded. 

This  brings  me  to  another  falsehood 
assiduously  promoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  his  recent  testimony. 
Several  times,  he  stated  that  this  report 
was  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  He  referred  to  it 
as  "its  claim  of  legislative  accomplish- 
ments." And  at  another  point,  he  said 
that  throughout  this  report  "the  com- 
mittee tendentiously  claims,"  and  so 
forth. 

The  truth  is  that  this  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  not 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. The  127  page  text  of  this  re- 
port is,  in  no  sense,  the  committee's 
work.  There  is  a  foreword  to  the  re- 
port— of  3  V4  pages — which  was  prepared 
by  the  committee,  but  even  this  is  large- 
ly a  summary  of  the  extensive  and  vital 
data  contained  in  the  report. 

This  report  reveals  that  35  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  have  been  enacted 
into  legislation;  that  52  bills  containing 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  86th  Con- 


gress;   and   that  8  of  these  bills  had 
been  passed  by  the  House. 

An  earlier  report  on  the  same  matter 
revealed  that  in  addition  to  this  record 
of  legislative  accomplishments,  13  policy 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  had  been 
adopted  by  executive  agencies  of  our 
"Xjovernment. 

This,  perhaps,  is  why  about  20  percent 
of  the  testimony  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  before  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee,  was  devoted  to  efforts 
to  discredit  this  report  and  why  he  tried, 
over  and  over  again,  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  was  the  committee's  own  work. 
Not  once  in  the  course  of  his  testimony 
did  he  mention  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
objective,  independent  study  made  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

While  speaking  on  this  question  of 
funds,  there  is  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  mention.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  committee  has  there  been 
the  volume  of  mail  that  the  committee 
has  had  during  the  past  year  or  so.  I 
might  add  that  this  mail  has  been  over- 
whelmingly favorable.  It  has  been  so 
heavy,  however,  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  committee  to  keep  up  to 
date  in  answering  it.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  their  constituents  wUl  be  patient. 
Your  letters  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion addressed  to  the  committtie  will  be 
answered  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  California  ob- 
jects that  the  committee  has  a  large 
staff.  I  will  tell  you  now,  frankly,  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  enlarge  the  staff 
this  year  by  the  addition  of  several  sec- 
retaries, so  that  we  will  be  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  our  mail  and  not  keep  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  their  con- 
stituents waiting  for  unduly  long  pe- 
riods for  answers  to  their  requests. 

The  gentleman  from  California's  state- 
ment before  the  House  Administration 
Committee  provided  interesting  insight 
into  his  total  lack  of  understanding  of 
communism  and  of  the  danger  and  op- 
erations of  the  U.S.  Commimist  Party. 

At  one  point  he  referred  to  former 
Communists  as  "renegades."  This  is 
precisely  what  the  Communist  Party 
calls  them.  A  "renegade,"  the  dictionary 
says,  is  a  traitor  or  turncoat.  Most 
Americans  rejoice  whenever  a  Commu- 
nist turns  against  communism,  becomes 
a  loyal  American  again  and  gives  up  his 
treasonous  work  in  behalf  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  But  not  the  gentleman  from 
California.  To  him  these  people  are 
worthy  only  of  contempt.  They  are 
renegades,  turncoats,  traitors. 

At  another  F>oint  in  his  statement  he 
raised  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  properly  set  up  to  conduct  the  kind 
of  really  fruitful  study  of  communism 
which  we  need.  He  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative,  and  cited  as  one 
reason  for  his  answer  the  "a  priori" 
manner  in  which  the  committee  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  communism. 

A  priori  reasoning  is  reasoning  based 
on  certain  principles  which  are  accepted 
as  self-evident.  The  only  way  I  can  in- 
terpret his  statement  is  that  he  objects 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  operates 
on  what  it  believes  is  the  self-evident 
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principle  th*t  eommunlsm  is  evil  and 
un-American.  Apparently,  he  does  not 
share  this  view. 

The  gentleman  Inserted  into  the  Con- 
caxssioNAi.  Ricottt  the  minority  views  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  goins  to  say 
something  about  those  minority  views 
one  of  these  days,  but  at  this  point  I 
should  like  to  have  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  insert  in  these  remarks,  the 
majority  views  of  the  Court  which  rep- 
resent, may  I  say  for  the  gentleman's 
information,  the  law  of  the  land  at  this 
moment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

[Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States,  No.  37. 

OctolMrterm.  19«0| 

Prank  Wojoifaoar,  PvnriONm.  v.  Dnitxd 

9rATBS 

(On  Writ  of  Certionrl  to  the  United  State* 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ptfth  Circuit) 

(nbruAryar,  1961) 
Mr    J\istlce  Stewart  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Coiirt: 

The  petitioner  waa  convicted  f  >r  having 
unlawfully  refused  to  aruver  a  question 
pertinent  to  a  matter  under  Inquiry  before  a 
•ubconunlttee  at  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Actlvltlea  at  a  hearing  In 
Atlanta.  Ga.  on  July  30.  1958  '  His  convic- 
tion wa«  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeals, 
which  held  that  our  decision  in  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States,  380  U.S.  109.  was  "•control- 
ling." 372  F.  3d  783.  We  granted  certiorari. 
3Ca  US.  838.  to  conelder  the  petitioner's 
claim  that  the  court  of  appeals  had  mis- 
conceived the  meaning  of  the  Barenblatt 
decision.  For  the  reasons  that  follow,  we 
are  of  the  view  that  the  court  of  appeals 
was  correct,  and  that  Its  Judgment  must  be 
afflrmed. 

I 

The  following  circumstances  were  estab- 
lished by  uncontroTerted  evidence  at  the 
petitioner's  trial: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties la  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvea,  elected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Congress.'  The  r  immlttee.  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to 
Investigate  "(1)  the  extent,  charscter.  and 
objects  of  un-American  propaganda  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  (ill  the  diffusion 
within  the  United  States  of  subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  is  instigated 
from  foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic 
origin  and  that  attacks  the  principle  of 
the  form  of  government  as  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution,  and    (Hi)    all   other  ques- 


'  The  applicable  atatute  is  2  US  C  192. 
It  provides:  "Every  person  who  having  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  by  the  authority  of 
either  House  of  Congress  to  give  testimony 
or  to  produce  papers  upon  any  matter  imder 
Inquiry  before  either  House,  or  any  Joint 
conunlttee  established  by  a  Joint  or  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, or  any  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress.  wUlfully  makes  default,  or  who, 
having  appeared,  refuses  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  the  question  under  inquiry. 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  81.000 
nor  less  than  SlOO  and  Imprisonment  in  a 
common  JaU  for  not  less  than  1  month  nor 
more  than   13  months."     (2  U  S  C.    192  ) 

*  Rule  X  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlves.  as  amended  by 
the  Legislative  Baorganlzation  Act  of  1946, 
C.  753.  sec.  131,  60  8Ut.  813.  822.  823. 


tlons  In  relation  thereto  that  would  aid 
Congress  In  any  necessary  remedial  legisla- 
tion." » 

In  the  spring  of  1958  the  committee 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  a  sub- 
committee hearing  to  t>e  held  In  Atlanta. 
Oa..  "relating  to  the  following  subjects  and 
having  the  legislative  piu-poses  Indicated: 

"1.  The  extent,  character,  and  objects  of 
Communist  colonization  and  Infiltration  In 
the  textile  and  other  basic  industries  located 
In  the  South,  and  Communist  Party  propa- 
ganda activities  In  the  South,  the  legisla- 
tive purpose  being: 

"(a)  To  obtain  additional  Information  for 
use  by  the  committee  In  its  consideration 
of  section  16  of  HR  9352.  relating  t<3  the 
proposed  amendment  of  section  4  of  the 
Commiuiist  Control  Act  of  1954.  presrrlljlng 
a  penalty  for  knowingly  and  willfully  be- 
coming or  remalnliig  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  with  knowledge  of  Uie  pur- 
po.ses  or  objectives   thereof;    and 

"(b)  To  obtain  additional  Information, 
adding  to  the  committee's  overall  knowledge 
on  the  subject  so  that  Congress  may  be  kept 
informed  and  thus  prepared  to  enact  reme- 
dial legislation  In  the  nation  ..  dfr^-n^e.  and 
for  internal  security,  when  and  If  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  require  It 

"2.  Entry  and  dissemination  within  the 
United  States  of  foreign  Communist  Piirty 
propaganda,  the  legislative  purpose  being  to 
determine  the  necessity  for.  and  advisability 
of.  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  designed  more  effectively  to 
counteract  the  Communl.st  schemes  and  de- 
vices now  used  In  avoiding  the  prohibitions 
of  the  act. 

■  3  Any  other  m.itter  within  the  Jurl.sdlc- 
tlon  of  the  committee  which  It.  or  any  sub- 
conunittee  thereof  appointed  to  conduct  this 
heRrlng.  may  designate  " 

The  subcommittee  which  was  apjKilnted 
pursu.^nt  to  this  resolution  convened  In  At- 
lanta on  July  29,  1958  At  the  opening  of 
the  proceedings  on  that  day.  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  orally  sumni.ir;ze<l  the  pur- 
poses of  the  hearings  The  petitioner  waa 
present  and  heard  the  chairman  s  state- 
ment. 

The  ftrst  wltr-ess  to  appear  was  Amando 
Penha.  who  testified  th:it  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  C'lmmtinist  Party  trnm  1950 
to  1958.  having  Joined  the  party  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Invpstlga- 
tion  He  stated  that  he  had  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  nal.onal  textile  rMmmisyl'.n  of 
the  party,  which,  he  said  was  set  up  to  con- 
trol and  supervise  the  inQliratlon  and  coloni- 
zation of  the  textile  Industry,  particularly  In 
the  South  He  described  t.he  '  c  •',  i>:z't"  sys- 
tem, which,  he  said.  Involves  sending  hard- 
core party  members  into  plants  m  Jobs  where 
they  have  close  contact  with  rank  and  file 
workers.  Penha  described  In  some  detail  his 
trips  throughout  the  S<.uth  in  c  >mi-liance 
with  the  instructions  cf  the  nation.il  t«<xUle 
commJaslon.  and  identified  a  nunit)er  of  in- 
dividuals a.s  "C'lonlzers  '  Another  wltne.««. 
a  deputy  collect,  ir  of  ru^ttms,  d' s>'r  b>  d  the 
Influx  of  Communist  propaganda  sent  from 
abroad  into  the  United  States  and  particu- 
larly into  the  South  Several  otlior  witnesses 
were  then  interrogated,  some  as  to  their  ac- 
tivities as  alleged  CommunUt  colonizers. 
others  as  to  their  connection  with  certain  al- 
legedly Communist-controlled  publications. 
A  number  of  these  witnesses  declined  to  an- 
swer most  of  the  questions  put  to  th»m. 

On  the  following  day  the  first  witness  be- 
fore the  subconimjttcc  was  C.irl  Uradcn 
Alth  ugh  In'.err  gated  at  length  he  declined 
t.j  answer  questions  relating  to  alleged  Com- 


munist activity.*  The  next  witness  was  the 
petitioner.  After  being  sworn  and  stating 
his  name  he  declined  to  give  his  residence 
address,  stating  that,  "As  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  personal  responsibility.  I  refuse 
to  answer  any  questions  of  this  committee." 
Wheu  asked  his  occupation,  he  made  the 
same  response.  He  was  then  asked  the  ques- 
tl')n  which  was  to  beoime  the  rubject  of  the 
present  Indictment  and  conviction:  "Mr. 
Wllkins«)n,  are  you  now  a  member  of  the 
CommuuUt  Party?  "  He  declined  to  answer 
the  question,  giving  the  same  response  as 
bt-r  re 

T!io  committee's  staff  director  then  ad- 
dressed the  petitioner  at  length.  In  explana- 
tion 'of  the  reasons,  the  pertinency,  and  the 
relevancy  of  that  question  and  certain  other 
one  t!  >ns  which  I  propose  to  propound  Vj 
y  .u  ■■» 


•Rule  XI  of  the  Standing  Rules  (60  Stat. 
823,  828)  The  Standing  Rules  were  speclH- 
cally  adopted  by  the  House,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  85th  Congress  In  1957  (H.  Res.  5. 
85th   Cong,   1st  sess  j . 


'See  Bradin  v  United  States,  post. 
'-  'Now,  sir,  I  should  like  to  make  an  expla- 
nation Uj  you  of  the  reasons,  the  pertinency, 
and  the  relevancy  of  that  question  and  cer- 
tain other  questions  which  I  propose  to  pro- 
pound to  yju;  and  I  do  bo  for  the  purpose  of 
L.ying  a  fouiidaUon  upon  which  I  will  then 
requ?tt  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
to  order  and  direct  you  to  answer  those  ques- 
t.  i:is 

"The  Cfnimltteo  on  Un-.\merlcan  Activi- 
ties h.'ji  two  major  responsibilities  which  It  Is 
und-rt.iklng  u-)  perform  here  In  Atlanta. 

"R«.«pf>n8lblllty  No  1.  Is  to  maintain  a 
continuing  surveillance  over  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  a  number  of  our  inter- 
nal security  laws.  In  order  to  discharge  that 
rrsponsibllity  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  must  undertake  to  keep 
abreast  of  techniques  of  Communists'  op'-r- 
atl ons  In  the  United  States  and  Communist 
ai  t.vities  in  the  United  States  In  order  to 
know  abf)Ut  Communist  activities  and  C</m- 
munlst  techniques,  we  have  got  to  know  who 
the  Communists  are  and  what  they  are  doing. 
"Resjx>nslbllity  No.  2,  Is  to  develop 
factuil  Information  which  will  assist  the 
Cotnmltteo  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
appraising  legislative  proposals  before  the 
committee 

"There  are  pending  before  the  committee 
ft  number  of  legt.slatlve  proposals  which  un- 
dertake to  more  adequately  cope  with  the 
Communist  P.arty  and  the  Communist  con- 
spiratorial operations  in  the  United  States. 
H  R  t»937  U  one  of  those.  Other  proposals 
are  pending  before  the  committee  not  In  leg- 
islative form  yet  but  In  the  form  of  sugges- 
tions that  there  be  an  outright  outlawry  of 
the  Communist  Party,  secondly,  that  there 
be  registrations  required  of  certain  activities 
of  Communists,  third,  that  there  be  certain 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act  because  this  Congress  of  the  United 
.States  has  found  repeatedly  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  Communists  In  the  United 
States  are  only  lustrument^vlltles  of  a  Krem- 
lin-controlled world  Communist  apparatus. 
Similar  proposals  are  pending  before  this 
committee. 

"Now  with  reference  to  pertinency  of  this 
question  to  your  own  factual  situation,  may 
I  say  th.it  it  is  the  information  of  this  com- 
mittee that  you  now  are  a  hard-core  member 
lif  the  Communist  Party;  that  you  were  des- 
ignated bv  the  Communist  Party  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  manipulating  cer- 
tain orgaiiizatlons.  Including  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  the  affiliate  or- 
ganl/Atlons  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
<.'i>nmalttee.  Including  a  [lartlcular  commit- 
tee in  California  and  a  particular  com- 
mittee In  Chicago,  a  committee — the  name 
of  which  Is  along  the  line  of  the  conunlttee 
for  cultural  freedom,  or  something  of  that 
kind  I  don't  have  the  name  before  me  at 
tlie  Instant. 

"It  Is  the  Information  of  the  committee 
or  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  that  In 
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In  response  t3ie  petitioner  stated  "I  am 
refusing  to  answer  any  questions  of  this 
committee."  He  was  then  directed  by  the 
subcommittee  diairman  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  his  Ocoununlst  Party  membership. 
This  time  he  responded  m  follows: 

"I  challenge.  In  the  most  fundamental 
sense,  the  legality  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-Amertcan  Activities.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  this  oommlttee  stands  in  dlr«ct 
violation  by  its  mandate  and  by  Its  practices 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  my  belief  that  Congress  had  no 
authority  to  establish  this  committee  In  the 
first  Instance,  nor  to  Instruct  It  with  the 
mandate  which  tt  has. 

"I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  broad 
powers  a'hlch  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  have  to  carry  on  Its  investiga- 
tions for  legislative  purposes.  However,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that,  broad  as 
these  powers  may  be.  the  Congress  cannot 
investigate  Into  an  area  where  it  cannot 
legislate,  and  this  committee  tends,  by  Its 
mandate  and  by  Its  practices,  to  Investigate 
Into  precisely  those  areas  of  free  speech,  re- 
ligion, peaceful  association  and  assembly, 
and  the  press.  Wherein  it  cannot  leglalata 
and  therefore  it  cannot  Investigate." 

The  hearing  continued.  The  staff  director 
read  part  of  the  record  of  an  earlier  haarlnf 
In  California,  where  a  vrltness  had  testlflsd 
to  knowing  the  petitioner  as  a  Conunnnlst. 
The  petitioner  was  then  asked  whether 
this  testimony  was  true.  He  refused  to 
answer  this  and  several  further  questions 
addressed  to  hUn.  Tbers  was  Introduced 
Into  the  record  a  reproduction  of  the  peti- 
tioner's registration  at  an  Atlanta  hotel  a 
week  earlier.  In  which  he  had  indicated  that 
his  business  firm  association  was  the  Em«r- 
gency  Civil  Liberties  Cocnmlttee. 

Tlie  subsequent  indictment  and  conviction 
of  the  petitioner  were  based  upon  his  refusal. 
In  the  foregoing  context,  to  answer  the  single 
question  "Are  you  now  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Part>-?" 

n 
The  Judgment  affirming  the  petltlonor's 
conviction  Is  attacked  here  from  several  dif- 
ferent dlrectlonii.  It  Is  contended  that  the 
subcommittee  was  without  authority  to  in- 
terrogate him,  because  Its  purpose  In  doing 


Hntlcipatton  of  the  hearings  here  In  Atlanta. 
Ga  .  you  were  sent  to  this  area  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
hostile  sentiment  to  this  oommlttee  and  to 
Its  work  for  the  purpose  oi  undertaking  to 
bring  presstne  upon  the  UJ3.  Congress  to 
preclude  these  particular  hearings.  Indeed 
It  Is  the  fact  that  you  were  not  even  sub- 
penaed  for  these  particular  hearings  until 
we  learned  that  you  were  In  town  for  that 
very  purpose  and  that  you  were  not  sub- 
penaed  to  appear  before'  this  committee 
until  you  had  €u:tually  registered  In  the  hotel 
here  In  Atlanta. 

"Now.  sir,  If  you  will  tell  this  committee 
whether  or  not,  whUe  you  are  under  oath, 
you  are  now  a  Communist,  we  Intend  to  pur- 
sue that  area  of  inquiry  and  undertake  to 
solicit  from  you  Information  respecting  your 
activities  as  a  Communist  on  behalf  at  the 
Communist  Party,  which  Is  tied  up  directly 
with  the  Kremlin;  your  activities  from  the 
standpoint  of  propaganda;  your  activities 
from  the  standpoint  of  undertaking  to  de- 
stroy the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
because  Indeed  this  conunlttee  issued  a  te- 
{X)rt  entitled  'Operation  Abc^tlon,'  In  which 
we  told  something,  the  information  we  then 
possessed,  respecting  the  efforts  of  ttie 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  at 
which  you  are  the  guiding  light,  to  destroy 
the  FBI  and  discredit  the  IMrectcr  of  the 
FBI  and  to  undertake  to  hamstring  the  work 
of  this  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties." 


so  was  to  investigate  public  opposition  to 
the  conunlttee  Itself,  and  to  harass  and  ex- 
pose him.  It  is  argued  that  the  petitioner 
was  wrongly  convicted  because  the  question 
which  he  refused  to  answer  was  not  perti- 
nent to  a  question  under  inquiry  by  the  sub- 
committee, so  that  a  basic  element  of  the 
statutory  offense  was  lacking.  It  Is  said  that 
In  any  event  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion was  not  made  clear  to  the  petitioner  at 
the  time  he  was  directed  to  answer  it,  so 
that  he  was  denied  due  process.  Finally,  It 
is  urged  that  the  action  of  the  subcommittee 
in  subpenalng  and  questioning  him  violated 
his  rights  under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

In  considering  these  contentions  the  start- 
ing point  must  be  to  determine  the  subject 
matter  of  the  subcommittee's  inquiry. 
House  rule  XI.  which  confers  invstlgative 
authority  upon  the  committee  and  Us  sub- 
committees, is  quoted  above  Because  of 
the  breadth  end  generality  of  its  language, 
rule  XI  cannot  be  fald  to  str.te  with  ade- 
quate precision  the  subject  under  in- 
quiry by  a  subcommittee  at  any  given  hear- 
ing. This  the  Court  had  occasion  to  point 
out  in  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  U.S. 
178.  See  also  Barenblatt  v.  United  States, 
S60  UB.  109.  118-117.  But,  as  the  Watkins 
opinion  recognized,  rule  XI  is  only  one  of 
several  possible  points  of  reference.  The 
Court  In  that  case  said  that  "It) he  authoriz- 
ing resolution,  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
or  members  of  the  committee,  or  even  the 
natvue  of  the  proceedings  themselves" 
might  reveal  the  subject  under  Inquiry.  354 
US.,  at  209.  Here,  as  in  Barenblatt,  other 
sources  do  supply  the  requisite  ooncreteness. 

The  resolution  authorizing  the  subcom- 
mittee hearing  In  Atlanta  waa  explicit.  It 
clearly  set  forth  three  concrete  areas  of  in- 
vestigation :  Communist  Infiltration  into  ba- 
sic Industry  in  the  South,  Communist  Party 
propaganda  in  the  South,  and  foreign  Com- 
munist Party  propaganda  In  the  United 
States.*  The  pattern  of  Interrogation  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  on  the  first  day  of 
the  hearing  confirms  that  the  subcommittee 
was  pursuing  those  three  subjects  of  inves- 
tigation. The  staff  director's  statement  to 
the  petitioner  explicitly  referred  to  the  sec- 
ond of  the  three  subjects — Communist  Party 
propaganda  in  the  South.  We  think  that 
the  record  thus  clearly  establishes  that  the 
subcommittee  at  the  time  of  the  petitioner's 
Interrogation  was  pursuing  at  least  two  re- 
lated and  specific  subjects  ot  Investigation: 
Communist  Infiltration  Into  basic  southern 
Industry,  and  Communist  Party  propaganda 
activities    in   that   area   of   the   country. 

If  these,  then,  were  the  two  subjects  of 
the  subcommittee's  inquiry,  the  questions 
that  nrust  be  answered  In  considering  the  pe- 
titioner's contentions  are  several.  First,  was 
the  subocMnmittee's  investigation  of  these 
subjects,  through  Interrogation  of  the  peti- 
tioner, authorized  by  Congress?  Second, 
was  the  subcommittee  pursuing  a  valid  leg- 
islative purpose?  Third,  was  the  question 
asked  the  petitioner  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  Investigation?  Fourth, 
was  he  contemporaneously  apprised  of  the 
pertinency  of  the  question?  Fifth,  did  the 
subcommittee's  interrogation  violate  his 
first  amendment  rights  of  free  association 
and  free  speech? 

The  question  of  basic  congressional  au- 
thorization was  clearly  decided  in  Barenblatt 
v.  United  States,  supra.    There  we  said,  after 


•  By  contrast,  the  authorizing  resolution 
that  was  before  the  Court  in  Watkins  incor- 
porated by  reference  the  full  breadth  and 
generality  of  rule  XI  itself.  That  resolution 
simply  empowered  the  committee  chairman 
to  appoint  subcommittees  "for  the  purpose 
of  performing  any  and  all  acts  which  the 
conunlttee  as  a  whole  is  authorized  to  do." 
Bee  854  U.S..  at  211,  n.  50. 


reviewing  the  genesis  and  subsequent  his- 
tory of  rule  XI,  that  "(I]t  can  hardly  be 
seriously  argued  that  the  Investigation  of 
Communist  activities  generally,  and  the  at- 
tendant use  of  compulsory  process,  was  be- 
yond the  purview  of  the  committee's  In- 
tended authority  under  rule  XI."  860  TJB., 
at  120-121.  The  subjects  under  inquiry  here 
surely  fall  within  "the  investigation  of  Com- 
munist activities  generally." 

The  petitioner  argues,  however,  that  the 
subcommittee  was  Inspired  to  Interrogate 
him  by  reason  of  his  opposition  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee itself,  and  «<4iat  its  purpose  was  un- 
authorized harassment  and  exposiu-e.  He 
points  to  the  chairman's  opening  statement 
which  mentioned  activity  against  the  com- 
mittee, to  the  fact  that  he  was  subpenaed 
to  appear  before  the  subcommittee  soon 
after  he  arrived  in  Atlanta  to  stir  up  opposi- 
tion to  the  committee's  activities,  and  to  the 
statement  of  the  staff  director  indicating  the 
subcommittee's  awareness  of  his  efforts  to 
develop  a  "hostile  sentiment"  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  "bring  pressure  upon  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  preclude  these  particular  hear- 
ings." 

But,  Just  as  In  Barenblatt,  supra,  we  could 
find  nothing  in  rule  XI  to  exclude  the  field 
of  education  from  the  conunlttee 's  compul- 
sory authority,  we  can  find  nothing  to  In- 
dicate that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
Immunize  from  interrogation  all  those  (and 
there  are  many)  who  are  opposed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. 

Nor  can  we  say  on  this  record  that  the  sub- 
committee was  not  pursuing  a  ^'alld  legisla- 
tive purpose.  The  committee  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Atlanta  hearing,  quoted  above, 
expressly  referred  to  two  legislative  pro- 
posals, an  amendment  to  section  4  of  the 
Communist  Control  Act  and  amendments  to 
the  Foreign  AgenU  Registration  Act.  A 
number  of  other  sources  also  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  legislative  purpose.  The  chair- 
man's statement  at  the  opening  of  the  hear- 
ings contained  a  lengthy  discussion  of  legis- 
lation.' The  staff  director's  statement  to  the 
petitioner  also  discussed  legislation  which 
the  committee  had  under  oonslderation.* 
All  these  so\u-ces  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
legislative  purpose.  And  the  determination 
that  purposes  of  the  kind  referred  to  are 
unassailably  valid  was  a  cornerstone  of  our 
decision  In  Barenblatt,  supra:  "That  Con- 
gress has  wide  power  to  legislate  In  the  field 


'"IT]he  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  continuoxisly  in  the  process  of  ac- 
cumulating factual  information  respecting 
Communists,  the  Communist  Party,  and 
Communist  activities  which  will  enable  the 
committee  and  the  Congress  to  appraise  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  Smith 
Act,  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  the 
Communist  Control  Act  of  1954,  and  numer- 
ous provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code  relating 
to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  subversion.  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  before  it  nu- 
merous proposals  to  strengthen  our  legisla- 
tive weapons  designed  to  protect  the  internal 
security  of  this  Nation. 

"In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  as  a 
result  of  hearings  and  Investigations,  this 
committee  has  made  over  80  separate  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  em- 
bracing 35  of  the  committee  recommenda- 
tions and  26  separate  proposals  are  currently 
pending  in  the  Congress  on  subjects  covered 
by  other  committee  recommendations. 
Moreover.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years 
numerous  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  for  administrative  action  have 
been  adopted  by  the  executive  agencies  of 
the  Government." 

» See  note  5,  supra. 
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of  Communist  actlTlty  In  Uila  country,  and 
to  conduct  approprlato  InvestlgatlonA  In  aid 
thereof,  U  bardly  ctotwtable.  The  exlatenoe 
of  auch  power  h»»  ncrer  been  questioned  by 
this  Court,  and  U  to  suBlclent  to  say,  with- 
out partlculart—tlon .  tliat  Congress  has  en- 
acted or  conalderad  In  this  field  a  wide  range 
of  legislative  maasuTM.  not  a  few  of  which 
have  stemmed  trona  racommendatlons  of  the 
very  commltte*  wbOM  actions  have  been 
drawn  Ln  question  her*.  In  the  last  analysis 
this  power  rests  on  the  right  of  self-preser- 
vation.      (9MVJR.,  at  127-128  ) 

The  petltlcmsr's  oontsntlon  that.  whUe  the 
hearing  generally  may  have  been  pursuant  to 
a  valid  leglslatlT*  purpose,  the  sole  reason  for 
Interrogating  him  wm  to  expose  him  to  pub- 
lic censure  bsc»uss  of  his  activities  against 
the  committee  to  not  persuasive.  It  is  true 
that  the  staff  dtrsetor's  statement  reveals 
the  subcommlttss's  awareness  of  the  peti- 
tioner's opposition  to  the  hearings  and  Indi- 
cates that  the  petitioner  was  not  summoned 
to  appear  until  after  he  had  arrived  In 
Atlanta  as  the  representative  of  a  group 
carrying  on  a  public  campaign  to  abolish  the 
House  commlttse.  These  circumstances, 
however,  do  not  nsoessarlly  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ths  subcommittee's  intent  was 
personal  persecution  of  the  petitioner.  As 
we  have  noted,  a  prime  purpose  of  the  hear- 
ings was  to  Investigate  Communist  propa- 
ganda activities  In  the  South.  It  therefore 
was  entirely  logical  for  the  subcommittee  to 
subpena  the  petitioner  after  he  had  arrived 
at  the  site  of  the  hearings,  had  registered  as 
a  member  of  a  group  which  the  subcommit- 
tee believed  to  be  Conununlat  dominated. 
and  had  conducted  a  public  campaign 
against  the  subeoounlttee.  The  fact  that 
the  petitioner  might  not  have  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  had  he  not  oome  to  Atlanta 
Illustrates  the  very  point,  for  In  that  event 
he  might  not  have  been  thought  to  have  been 
connected  with  a  subject  under  Inquiry — 
Communist  Party  propaganda  activities  in 
that  area  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  it  to  not  for  us  to  speculate  as  to 
the  motivations  thAt  may  have  prompted  the 
decision  of  Individual  members  of  the  sub- 
committee to  siunmon  the  petiUoner.  As 
was  said  In  Watklna,  supra,  "a  solution  to 
our  problem  to  not  to  be  found  in  testing  the 
motives  of  committee  members  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  to  not  our  function.  Their  mo- 
tives alone  would  not  vitiate  an  investigation 
which  had  been  Instituted  by  a  House  of 
Congress  if  that  Assembly's  legislative  pur- 
pose U  being  served."  3S4  US.  at  200  See 
also  Barenblatt,  supra.  360  US  .  at  132. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  petitioner 
was  not  simimoned  to  aj^ear  as  the  result 
of  an  indiscriminate  dragnet  procedure,  lack- 
ing In  probable  cause  for  t>elief  that  he  pos- 
sessed Information  which  might  be  helpful 
to  the  subcommittee.  As  was  made  clear  by 
the  testimony  of  the  committees  staff  di- 
rector at  the  trial,  the  subcommittee  had 
reason  to  believe  at  the  time  it  summoned 
the  petitioner  that  he  was  an  active  Com- 
munist leader  engaged  primarily  in  propa- 
ganda activities.*    Thto  to  borne  out  by  the 


•The  trial  testimony  on  this  score  was  as 
follows:  "In  essence  the  Information  of 
which  the  committee  was  possessed  was  that 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  that  he  had  been  identified  by 
a  creditable  wltnsss  under  oath  before  the 
committee  a  short  time  or  within  a  year  or 
so  prior  to  the  Atlanta  hearings,  idenilfled 
as  a  Communtot.  It  was  also  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  that  Mr  Wilkinson 
had  been  designated  by  the  Communist 
hierarchy  In  the  Nation  to  spearhead  or  to 
lecMl  the  infiltration  into  the  South  uf  a 
group  known  as  tb*  emergency  ClvU  Liber- 
ties Committee  which  Itself  had  been  cited 
by  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  as 
a  Communist  operation  or  a  Communist 
front.     It  was  the  information  of  the  com- 


reoord  of  the  subcommittee  hearings.  In- 
cluding the  content  of  the  staff  director's 
statement  to  the  petitioner  and  evidence 
that  at  a  prior  hearing  the  petitioner  had 
been  identified  as  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber. 

The  petitioner's  claim  that  the  question 
he  refused  lo  answer  was  not  {>ertlnent  to 
a  subject  under  inquiry  merits  no  extended 
discussion.  Indeed,  it  Is  difficult  to  anajjlne 
a  preliminary  question  more  [lertlnent  to 
the  f^ics  under  investl  ,'.\Uon  than  whether 
petitioner  w;i-s  In  fiurt  a  member  of  the 
Conamunlst  Piirty  .^s  w.i.s  .said  In  Baren- 
blatt. "petltlaneT  refused  to  iin.swer  ques- 
tions A8  to  his  own  Ci'niniun  St  Party  af- 
Qliations,  whoese  iier:;:ien<.-y  of  cxjurse  was 
clear  beyond  d  Jubt  '  360  U  S  .  at  125  The 
contention  that  the  p<^rtU'.ency  of  the  ques- 
tion was  not  made  clear  to  the  petitioner 
at  the  time  he  was  directed  to  answer  it  is 
equally  without  foundation  After  the  staff 
director  gave  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
questions  pertinency,  the  jjetltloner  said 
nothing  to  indicate  th.\t  he  i-iit^rtalncd  any 
doubt  on  this  score.'" 

We  come  finally  to  the  claim  that  the 
sutjconunlttee's  Intern^'.itlon  of  the  peti- 
tioner vlL>lated  his  rights  under  the  Fust 
Amendment.  The  basic  Usues  which  this 
contention  r.ilses  were  th>roughly  canvassed 
by  us  In  Barenblatt  Substantially  \\\  that 
was  said  there  U  e<iuaily  applicable  here, 
and  it  would  serve  no  purjxise  to  enlarge 
this  opinion  with  a  paraphrased  repetition 
of  what  was  In  that  opinion  tiiou^htfully 
considered  and  carefully  expredsed  See  360 
U  8  ,  at    i2»  134 

It  Ls  sought  la  differentiate  tiUs  case  upon 
the  basis  that  the  activities  in  which  pe- 
titioner was  believed  to  oe  participating  con- 
sisted of  public  criticism  of  the  committee 
and  attempts  to  Influence  {>ubllc  opinion  to 
petition  Congress  for  redress- -to  aUillsn  the 
Committee  "  But  we  cannot  say  that,  sim- 
ply because  the  petitioner  at  the  moment 
may  have  been  engaged  In  lawful  conduct, 
his  Communist  activities  in  connection 
tnerewith  could  not  be  investigated.  The 
subcommittee  had  reason.ible  /round  to  sup- 
pose that  the  petitioner  was  an  active  Com- 
munist Party  member,  and  that  as  such  he 
possessed  information  that  would  sub.stan- 
tially  aid  it  in  Its  legislative  investigation 
As  the  Barenblatt  opinion  makes  clear,  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  Communist  activity  in- 
volved, whether  the  momentary  condxict  is 
legiUmate  or  illegitimate  politically,  that  es- 
tablishes the  Government's  overbiihmclng 
interest.  "To  suggest  that  because  the  Com- 
munist Party  may  also  .«ponsor  peaceable 
pKjlltical  reforms  the  constitutional  isssues  be- 
fore us  should  now  be  Judged  as  if  that  party 
were  Just  an   orclln.iry  p.  lltlcal    party    from 


mittee  that  Mr  Wilklnsfin's  assignments,  in- 
cluding setting  up  rallies  and  meetings  over 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  engendering 
sentiment  against  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, against  the  security  program  of 
the  Government,  and  ngainst  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  Its  activities 
Mr  Wilkinson  had  in  the  c<jurse  of  the 
relatively  recent  past  prior  to  hU  appearance 
in  Atlanta  been  sent  into'  AUanta  by  the 
Communist  operation  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting Communist  activities  in  the  South 
and  more  specifically  in  the  AtlanU  area 
What  I'm  telling  you  now  Is  only  a  general 
summary,  you  unde.-stand   ' 

'Since  b<;)th  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion and  the  fact  that  Its  pertinency  were 
brought  home  to  the  petlUouer  are  »>  in- 
disputably clear,  we  need  not  consider  the 
Gjverrunents  contention  that  the  record 
does  not  show  that  the  petlUoner  ever  did 
or  said  anything  that  could  be  understood 
as  an  objection  upon  grounds  of  lack  of  per- 
tinency See  Walking  v  United  States.  354 
US  178.214-215:  Barenblatt  v  United  States 
360  US    109,  124. 


the  standpoint  of  national  security,  to  to 
this  Court  to  blind  Itself  to  world  affairs 
which  have  determined  the  whole  course  of 
our  national  policy  since  the  cloee  of  World 
War  U."  300   D.8.,  at   128-130. 

The  subcommittee's  Isgitimats  Isglslatlve 
interest  was  not  the  activity  In  which  the 
petitioner  might  have  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  engaged,  but  In  the  manipulation  and 
infiltration  of  activities  and  organisations 
by  persoiui  advocating  overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.  "The  strict  requirements  of  a 
prosecution  under  the  Smith  Act  •  •  •  ars 
not  the  measure  of  the  permissible  scope  of 
a  congressional  investigation  Into  'over- 
throw, for  of  necessity  the  investigatory 
prcxesa  must  proceed  step  by  step."  SOO 
U.S.,  at  130. 

We  conclude  that  the  first  amendment 
cl.aims  pressed  here  are  indistinguishable 
fiom  those  contUdered  in  Barenblatt,  and 
that  upon  the  reasoning  and  the  authority 
of  that  ca.-»e  they  Ci-.nnot  prevail." 

Affirmed, 


DiasKNTUta  Opinion 

Mr  Justice  Black,  with  whom  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr  Justice  E>ouglas  concur,  dis- 
senting: 

In  July  1958  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  announced  its  intenUon 
to  conduct  a  series  of  hearings  In  Atlanta. 
Oa  .  ostensibly  to  obtain  Information  In  aid 
of  the  legUlative  function  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  '  Petitioner,  a  long-time  op- 
pfinent  of  the  committee.'  decided  to  go  to 
Atlanta  for  the  purpose  of  lending  his  sup- 
port to  those  who  were  fighting  against  the 
hearings  He  arrived  in  Atlanta  and  regU- 
tered  in  a  hotel  there  on  July  23  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  a  New  York  organization  which 
was  working  for  the  abolition  of  the  Un- 
American  ActivlUes  Committee  Within  an 
hour  of  his  registration.  petiUoner  was  served 
with  a  subpena  requiring  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  When  he  appeared 
in  response  to  this  subpena.  petitioner  was 
told  that  he  had  been  subpenaed  because  the 
conunittee  was  Informed  that  "you  were 
sent  to  this  area  by  the  Communist  Party 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  hostile  senti- 
ment to  this  committee  and  to  Its  work  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  U  S.  Congress  to  preclude 
these  particular  hearings  "  '  A  number  of 
questions  were  then  put  to  petitioner  all  of 
which  related  to  his  personal  beliefs  and 
associations,  but  petitioner  refused  to  answer 
any  of  these  questions  on  the  ground  that 
they  violated  his  rights  under  the  first 
amendment.  For  this,  he  was  convicted 
vinde-  2  US  C  section  192.  and  sentenced  to 
Jail  for  12  months 


'  In  my  dissenting  opinion  in  Barenblatt 
v  Vntted  States,  360  US  109.  153-166.  I  set 
out  the  evidence  from  the  committee's  own 
refxTts  which  indicates  the  committee's  renl 
purpose  in  conducting  this  kind  of  hearing 

'During  the  past  several  years,  the  petl- 
t!  iner  appears  to  have  been  associated  with 
at  least  3  different  organizations  that 
hatl  as  their  primary  aim  the  abolition  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  In  ad- 
dition to  his  association  with  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  which  is  shown 
by  this  record,  petitioner  seems  to  have  been 
associated  with  similar  organiEations  In  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  At  least  he  was  ac- 
cused of  such  associations  when  he  was 
called  before  a  previous  hearing  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1956  See  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
84th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  .  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
Dec  5^.  1956,  entitled  "Communist  Political 
Subversion.  Part  I."  pp.  6747-6753. 

•Significantly,  the  petitioner  was  never 
told,  nor  does  the  record  disclose  for  our 
consideration  here,  either  the  source  or  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  information  referred  to. 
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On  these  facts,  which  are  undtoputsd  In 
the  record,  the  majority  upholds  petltk]osr*s 
conviction  as  Inrtlstlngutohatoto  tram  that 
upheld  In  BarenbUtt  v.  United  8tate».*  On 
this  point,  I  find  myself  only  partially  in 
disagreement  with  the  majority.  I  *>»«"* 
this  case  could  and  should  be  dtotlngutohed 
from  Barenblatt  on  the  ground  urged  by  Mr. 
J  ustice  E>ougla8 — that  the  resolution  anthor- 
l.Mng  the  Un-American  Actlvtttos  Oonimlttse 
does  not  authorise  that  coounlttee  to  Inter- 
rogate B  person  for  ciitlcistng  it.  I  there- 
fore join  in  the  dissent  filed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  on  that  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  agree  with  the  majority  that 
so  far  as  petitioner's  constitutional  claims 
are  concerned,  Barenblatt  to  indtotlngulsh- 
able.  Unlike  the  majority,  however,  I  re- 
gard thto  recognition  of  the  unlimited  sweep 
of  the  dectolon  in  the  Barenbtott  esse  a  oom- 
pelllng  reason,  not  to  re&flinn  that  case,  but 
to  overrule  it. 

In  my  view,  the  majority  by  its  decision 
today  places  the  stamp  of  constitutional 
approval  upon  a  practice  as  clearly  Incon- 
stotent  with  the  Constitution,  and  indeed 
with  every  ideal  of  individual  freedom  for 
which  thto  country  has  so  long  stood,  as 
any  that  has  ever  come  before  thto  Court. 
For.  Uke  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  I  think  it  clear 
that  thto  case  involves  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  use  the  contempt 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
weapon  against  those  who  dare  to  crltldae  it. 
The  majority  does  not  and.  in  reason,  could 
not  deny  thto  for  ths  conclusion  to  all  but 
inescapabls  for  anyone  wiio  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  record.*  They  say  Instead 
that  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
committee  was  harassing  petitioner  solely  by 
reason  of  hto  opposition  to  It  or  not  because 
"it  to  not  for  us  to  speculate  as  to  the  moti- 
vations that  may  have  prompted  the  deci- 
sion of  individual  members  oC  the  suboom- 
mittee  to  summon  tlie  petitioner."  The 
clear  thrust  of  thto  sweeping  abdication  of 
Judicial  power  to  that  the  committee  may 
continue  to  harass  its  opponents  with  ab- 
soiuts  Impunity  so  long  as  the  protections  of 
Barenblatt  are  observed.  Since  thto  to  to  be 
the  rule  undo'  which  the  committee  will  be 
permitted  to  operate.  I  think  It  neoassary  In 
the  interest  of  fairness  to  those  'Who  may  In 
the  future  wtoh  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  criticize  the  committee  that 
the  true  natvire  of  those  protections  be 
clearly  set  forth. 

The  first  such  protection  relates  to  the 
question  of  whom  the  committee  may  call 
before  it.  to  there  any  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  subpen*  and 
compel  testimony  from  anyone  who  attacks 
it?  On  thto  point,  the  majority,  relying 
upon  the  fact  that  at  a  previous  hearing  the 
committee  was  told  by  a  paid  infcxinant 
that  petitioner  wu  a  Communtot  and  upon 
statements  by  the  committee's  oounsd  to 
the  effect  that  the  committee  had  tnfornui- 
tton  that  petitioner  had  been  sent  to  Atlanta 
by  the  Communtot  Party,  says  simply:  "It 
to  to  be  emphasised  tha.t  the  petitioner  was 
not  svunmoned  to  appear  as  the  result  of  an 
Indiscriminate  dragnet  procedure,  lacking  In 
probable  cause  for  belief  that  he  possessed 
information  which  might  be  helpful  to  the 
subcommittee."  Significantly,  the  majority 
does  not  say  Just  how  much  its  emphasis 
on  thto  point  to  'worth,  if  anything.  Thus, 
for  all  that  appears  lu  the  majority  opinion. 
there   is  no   assurance   that  the  committee 


'  360  US.  109. 

*  I  agree  with  the  majority  that.  In  a  sense. 
"(tjhese  circumstances,  howsvar,  do  not 
nect»aarily  lead  to  the  ooncIUBkin  that  Va» 
suboommittee's  Intent  was  personal  persscu- 
Uon  of  the  petitioner"  (emphasto  supplied], 
but  I  am  sattofled  that  the  evidence,  though 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  to  overwhelming. 


wUl  be  required  to  produce  any  Information 
at  all  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise  of  Its 
mbpena  and  contempt  powers.  Assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  however,  that  such 
a  reqtilrement  will  be  imposed,  it  then  be- 
comes relevant  to  Inquire  as  to  Just  how 
much  thto  requirement  will  mean  in  terms 
of  genuine  protection  tor  those  who  in  good 
faith  wtoh  to  criticize  the  committee. 

Ttuit  inquiry  to.  to  my  mind,  sattofactorily 
settled  by  a  look  at  the  facts  of  thto  case. 
So  far  as  appears  from  thto  record,  the  only 
information  the  committee  had  with  regard 
to  petitioner  was  the  testimony  of  a  paid 
informant  at  a  previous  committee  hearing. 
The  only  evidence  to  the  effect  that  peti- 
tioner was  in  fact  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  that  emerges  from  that  testi- 
mony to  a  flat  coiiclusory  statement  by  the 
Informant  that  it  was  so.*  No  testimony  as 
to  particular  happenings  upon  which  such 
a  conclusion  could  rationally  be  based  was 
given  at  that  hearing.  When  this  fact  is 
considered  In  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
petitioner  was  not  accorded  the  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  the  Informant  '  or  the  pro- 
tection of  the  statute  permitting  Inspection 
of  statements  given  to  the  FBI  by  paid  In- 
formants,' It  seems  obvious  to  nie  that  such 
testimony  to  almost  totally  wortaless  for  the 
purpose  of  establUhlng  probable  cause.  For 
all  we  know,  the  Informant  int.y  have  had 
no  basto  at  all  for  her  conclusion  and,  in- 
deed, the  possibility  of  perjury  cannot,  in 
vtow  of  its  frequent  recurrence  in  these  sorts 
of  cases,*  be  entirely  discounted.  Thus,  In 
my  view,  the  "protection"  afforded  by  a  re- 
quirement of  some  sort  of  proljable  cause, 
even  if  imposed,  to  almost  totally  worthless. 
In  the  atmosphere  existing  In  this  country 
today,  the  charge  that  scxneone  to  a  Com- 
muntot to  BO  common  that  hardly  anyone 
active  in  public  life  escapes  It.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  Court  has,  on  one  occasion  or 
another,  been  so  designated.  And  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  other  two 
branches  of  Government  have  fared  no  bet- 
ter. If  the  mere  fact  that  someone  has 
been  called  a  Communtot  to  to  be  permitted 
to  satisfy  a  requirement  of  probable  cause, 
I  think  it  plain  that  such  a  requirement  to 
wholly  without  value.  To  Impose  It  would 
only  give  apparent  respectability  to  a  prac- 
tice which  is  inherently  In  conflict  with  our 
concepts  of  Justice  and  due  process. 

The  other  such  protection  afforded  to 
critics  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee under  these  decisions  to  included  in 
the  majority's  so-called  balancing  test.  Un- 
der that  test,  we  are  told,  this  Court  will 
permit  only  those  abridgments  of  personal 
beliefs  and  associations  by  committee  Inquiry 


•The  "evidence"  relied  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee to  contained  In  the  following  colloquy 
between  the  informant,  a  Mrs.  Schneider, 
and  the  committee  counsel,  a  Mr.  Arens : 

"Mr.  Arxns.  Was  it  (the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee To  Preserve  American  Freedoms]  Com- 
muntot-con  trolled  ? 

"Mrs.  ScHNxmER.  Yes. 

"Mr.  AxEits.  Who  was  the  ringleader  in 
that  organization? 

"Mrs.  ScHNUDXR.  I  dldnt  work  in  that 
organization,  and  I  don't  know  who  the 
ringleader  was.  My  contact  on  that  occasion 
was  with  Frank  Wilkinson.  I  believe. 

"Mr.  Axxifs.  Did  you  know  him  as  a 
Communtot? 

"Mrs.  SCHNETOEii.  Tes."  Hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, op.  clt..  supra,  n.  2,  at  67S0. 

*  Thto,  of  course,  to  the  established  practice 
In  hearings  before  the  House  Coounlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

•  18  U.S.C.  sec.  3500. 

»  See,  e.g..  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  V.  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  351  VS.  115;  Mesarosh  v.  Vntted 
States.  362  U.S.  1. 


that  the  Oom^  believes  so  Important  in 
terms  of  the  need  of  the  committee  for  in- 
formation that  such  need  outireighs  the 
first  amendment  rights  of  the  witness  and 
the  public."  For  my  part,  I  need  look 
no  further  than  thto  very  case  to  see  how 
little  protection  thto  high-sounding  slogan 
really  affords.  For  in  thto  case  the  majority 
to  holding  that  the  interest  of  the  commit- 
tee In  the  information  sought  outweiglis 
that  of  the  witness  and  the  public  in  free 
discussion  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  it  dto- 
clalms  any  power  to  determine  whether  the 
committee  to  in  fact  interested  in  the  Infor- 
mation at  all.  The  truth  of  the  matter  to 
that  the  balancing  test,  at  least  as  applied 
to  date,  means  that  the  committee  may  en- 
gage In  any  inquiry  a  maJ<M-ity  of  thto  Court 
happens  to  think  could  possibly  be  for  a 
legitimate  piorpose  whether  that  purpose  be 
the  true  reason  for  the  Inquiry  or  not.  And 
under  the  tests  of  legitimacy  that  are  used 
In  thto  area,  any  first-year  law  school  stu- 
dent worth  hto  salt  could  construct  a  ration- 
alization to  Justify  almost  any  question  put 
to  any  witness  at  any  time. 

Thus,  In  my  view,  the  conclusion  to  in- 
escapable that  the  only  real  limitation  upon 
the  committee's  power  to  harass  its  oppo- 
nents to  the  committee's  own  self-restraint,  a 
charactertotic  which  probably  has  not  been 
predominant  in  the  committee's  work  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  result  of  ail  thto  is 
that  from  now  on  anyone  who  takes  a  public 
position  contrary  to  that  being  urged  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee should  realize  tliat  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  subpenaed  to  appear  at  a  hearing  In 
some  far-off  place,  of  being  questioned  with 
regard  to  every  minute  detail  of  hto  past 
life,  of  being  asked  to  repeat  all  the  gossip 
he  may  have  heard  about  any  of  hto  friends 
and  acquaintances,  of  being  accused  by  the 
committee  of  membership  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  of  being  held  up  to  the  public 
as  a  subversive  and  a  traltcH*.  of  being  Jailed 
for  contempt  if  'le  refuses  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  In  its  probe  of  hto  mind  and 
associations,  and  of  being  branded  by  his 
neighbors,  employer,  and  erstwhile  friends 
as  a  menace  to  society  regardless  of  the  out- 
come of  that  hearing.  With  such  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  its  hands,  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  the  c(xnmittee  will  weather  all  criti- 
ctom,  even  though  Justifiable,  that  may  be 
directed  toward  it.  For  there  are  not  many 
people  In  our  society  who  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  speak  out  against  such  a  formidable 
opponent.  But  cf.  Uphaus  v.  Wyman,  364 
U.S.  388.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
thto  already  small  ntimber  will  necessarily 
dwindle  as  their  ranks  are  thinned  by  the 
Jails.  Government  by  consent  will  dtoappear 
to  be  replaced  by  government  by  intimida- 
tion because  some  people  are  afraid  that  this 
country  cannot  survive  unless  Congress  has 
the  power  to  set  aside  the  freedoms  of  the 
first  amendment  at  win. 

I  can  only  reiterate  my  firm  conviction 
that  these  people  are  tragically  wrong.  Thto 
country  was  not  built  by  men  who  were 
afraid  and  it  cannot  be  preserved  by  such 
men."      Our    Constitution,    in    unequivocal 


"  The  test  to  stated  by  the  majority  in  its 
opinion  in  Barenblatt  in  the  following  terms : 
"■Where  first  amendment  rights  are  asserted 
to  bar  governmental  Interrogation  resolu- 
tion of  the  tosue  always  involves  a  balancing 
by  the  courts  of  the  competing  private  and 
public  interests  at  stake  in  the  ptu-ticular 
circumstances  shown."  860  U.S.  at  136.  Cf. 
ilni«rican  CommunietUions  Assn.  v.  Ootids, 
839  UJ3.  382;  BeauKamais  v.  Illinois,  343 
U3.2S0. 

"Mr.  Justice  Brandeto  made  thto  very 
point  In  hto  ooneurrtng  opinion  In  Whitney 
T.  California,  where  he  said:  "Thoss  who  won 
our  independence  beUeved  that  the  final  end 
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tarms,  gives  tb«  right  to  each  or  ua  to  say 
what  we  think  wtthout  fear  of  the  power  of 
the  (3ovemment.  That  principle  ha«  served 
v»  so  well  for  so  kmg  that  I  cannot  believe 
It  necessary  to  allow  any  governmental  group 
to  reject  It  In  ordar  to  preserve  Its  own  ex- 
istence. Least  of  all  do  I  believe  that  such 
a  privilege  should  b«  accorded  the  House 
Un-American  AetlvltlM  CommlUe«.  For  I 
believe  that  tru*  Americanism  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  by  commlttMs  that  persecute  un- 
orthodox mlnorittaa.  but  by  strict  adherence 
to  basic  prlnclplM  at  freedom  that  are  re- 
sp>onBlble  for  this  nation's  greatness.  Those 
principles  are  embodlad  for  all  who  care  to 
see  in  our  BUI  of  Bights.  They  were  put 
there  for  the  spoeUle  purpose  of  preventing 
Just  the  sort  of  fovammenUl  suppression  of 
criticism  that  tta*  majority  upholds  here. 
Their  ineffectlvenaai  to  that  end  stems,  not 
from  any  lack  of  precision  in  the  statement 
of  the  prlnclplM,  but  from  the  refusal  of 
the  majority  to  apply  those  principles  as  pre- 
cisely stated.  For  the  principles  of  the  first 
amendment  are  stated  In  precise  and  man- 
datory terms  and  unless  they  are  applied 
in  those  terms,  the  freedoms  of  religion, 
speech,  press,  assembly,  and  petition  will 
have  no  effective  protection.  Where  these 
freedoms  are  left  to  depend  upon  a  balance 
to  be  struck  by  this  Court  In  each  par- 
ticular case,  liberty  cannot  survive.  For 
under  such  a  rule,  there  are  no  constitu- 
tional rights  that  cannot  be  balanced  away 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  inter- 
pretation of  his  attitude  on  this  score  Is 
bolstered  by  the  fact  that,  at  another 
point  In  his  statement,  the  gentleman 
from  California  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  committee  is  partisan  as  regards 
communism,  an  aggressive  anti-Commu- 
nist voice  and  a  voice  for  anti -Commu- 
nists. 

It  Is  his  view.  It  seems,  that  the  com- 
mittee should  take  an  impartial  attitude 
toward  communism,  being  neither  for 
nor  against  it  but  neutral — studying  and 
Investigating  It  with  the  idea  of  weigh- 
ing the  good  and  the  evil  in  it.  looking 
at  "both  sides"  of  the  question.  I  for 
one  cannot  see  how  any  committee  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  can  operate  on  any- 
thing but  an  "a  priori" — communism-is- 
evll-and-un-American  basis.  There  are 
not  two  sides  to  communism. 

The  Gentleman  from  California  in 
his  statement  before  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee  also  dem- 
onstrated a  rather  frivolous  attitude 
toward  the  Communist  Party,  Commu- 
nist-front groups,  and  the  security  of 
this  country.  When  referring  to  the 
committee's  report  of  several  years  ago. 
•OperaUon  Abolition."  he  described  it  as 
"nothing  but  a  series  of  dossiers  of  peo- 
ple who  were  members  of  groups  seeking 
the  abolition  of  the  committee  " 


of  the  State  was  to  make  men  free  to  de- 
velop their  faculties:  and  that  In  its  gov- 
ernment the  deliberative  forces  should  pre- 
vail over  the  arbitrary.  They  valued  liberty 
both  as  an  end  and  as  a  means  They  be- 
lieved liberty  to  be  the  secret  of  happiness 
and  courage  to  be  the  secret  of  liberty" 
374  n.S.  367.  37B.  ICr.  Justice  Brandeis  doubt- 
less had  in  mind,  and  Indeed  made  specific 
reference  to,  the  famous  words  In  Thomas 
Jefferson's  first  Inaugural  address:  "If  there 
be  any  among  tis  who  would  wish  to  dissolve 
this  union  or  chants  Its  republican  form,  let 
them  stand  undlstiwbed  as  monximents  of 
the  safety  with  whleh  error  of  opinion  may 
be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat It.- 


What  is  the  truth  about  the  document 
'Operation  Abolition  "?  It  is  a  report  on 
a  nationwide  campaign  launched  by  the 
Communist  Party  and  carried  out  by  sev- 
eral Communist  fronts  to  destroy  the  se- 
curity procedures  of  this  Government. 
The  opening  paragraph  of  this  report 
reads  as  follows  : 

A  newly  mounted  campaign  to  cripple  the 
antlsubverslve  progranaa  of  the  Congress,  to 
shackle  or  abolish  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  to  discredit  J  Edgar 
Hoover  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion Is  now  being  l.iutiched  thr'-iughout  the 
United  States 

The  report  then  proceeded  to  name 
the  Communist  front,  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committees,  which  had 
launched  this  campaign.  It  told  how  the 
campaign  had  been  inauKurated  at  a 
rally  of  the  group  in  New  York  City  and 
summarized  th"  objectives  of  the  cam- 
paign as  follows: 

1.  Destruction  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities; 

2  Extinction  of  the  Investigative  powers  of 
the  Congress  in  the  field  of  subversive  ac- 
tivities; 

3  Restriction  of  Important  functions  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  In  the 
Investigation  of  subversive  activities:   and 

4  Creation  of  a  general  climate  of  opinion 
against  the  exposure  and  punishment  of  sub- 
version 

The  report  then  gave  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  national  council  of  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
and  a  compilation  of  their  extensive  af- 
filiations with  Communist  fronts.  It 
also  gave  similar  information  about  two 
other  Communist-front  groups  which 
were  playing  a  major  role  In  this  cam- 
paign to  destroy  the  security  of  the 
United  States — the  Citizens  Committee 
to  Preserve  American  Freedoms  and  the 
Chicago  Committee  to  Preserve  Freedom 
of  Speech  and  the  Press 

This  report,  gentlemen,  was  a  docu- 
mentary on  an  important  Communist 
operation,  and  on  those  who  were  carry- 
ing it  out  for  Moscow's  Fifth  Column 
in  the  United  States  The  gentleman 
from  California  glossed  over  this  fact, 
tried  to  conceal  it.  and  so  said  it  was 
nothing  but  a  "series  of  dossiers  of  peo- 
ple who  were  members  of  groups  seek- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  committee" 

In  the  same  vein,  he  dismissed  two 
reports  released  by  the  committee  last 
year  merely  as  documents  which  the 
committee  'deemed  necessary"  because 
of  demonstrations  against  It  in  San 
Francisco  last  May.  In  doing  this,  he 
not  only  covered  up  the  role  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  numerous  Communists 
in  the  San  Francisco  riots  but  he  un- 
justly attacked  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover. 

One  of  these  reports  which  he  hghtly 
dismissed  as  an  example  of  the  commit- 
tee's "paranoid"  concern  with  self-jus- 
tification was  a  report  written  by  Mr. 
Hoover  concerning  the  current,  acceler- 
ated Communist  Party  drive  in  the 
United  States  and  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  capture  youth  and  use  them  to  de- 
stroy free  governments.  About  70  per- 
cent of  Mr.  Hoover's  report  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Communist- inspired 
riots  in  San  Francisco — because,  at  the 
time,  those  riots  were  the  outstanding 


examph'  of  the  aims  and  teclmiques  of 
the  Communist  Party's  youth  drive  in 
this  country  and  also  the  outstanding 
example  of  the  Communists'  success  in 
this  endeavor. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
importance  of  this  report  by  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  tremendous  good  it  has  done. 
But  the  gentleman  from  California  dis- 
missed the  rep>ort  as  another  example 
of  the  committee's  concern  with  its 
Clitics.  He  falsely  claimed  that  it  was 
just  something  deemed  necessary  by  the 
committee  because  there  was  a  public 
demonstration  against  the  committee 
in  San  PranciSv^o. 

What  was  the  other  report  he  dis- 
mi-s.-iod  in  this  fashion?  It  was  House 
Report  No  2228.  a  report  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
relative  to  two  bills  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  which  concerned  the  be- 
havior of  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees.  This  report  discussed 
existing  laws  governing  such  behavior 
and  the  courts'  interpretation  of  these 
laws.  It  pointed  out  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  has  launched  a  campaign  to 
create  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  order 
to  frustrate  lawful  investigation  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.  It  said  that 
the  eventual  result  of  this  campaign 
could  be  the  breakdown  of  the  investi- 
gative processes,  whether  in  committees 
of  the  Congress  or  even  In  the  courts  of 
the  land. 

Would  you  say  that  a  repwrt  on  a  sub- 
ject such  as  this  was  nothing  more  than 
another  example  of  the  committee's  par- 
anoid concern  with  Its  critics? 

The  commentary  in  the  film  'Opera- 
tion Abolition'  was  made  a  part  of  the 
text  of  this  report,  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

This  film  tlUed  "Operation  Abolition" 
graphically  Illustrates  the  problem  Involved. 
Bearing  In  mind  the  apt  saying  that  "one 
picture  Is  worth  a  thousand  words."  and  that 
only  the  film  can  portray  fully  the  actual  oc- 
currence, we  have  deemed  It  necessary  to 
submit  a  print  of  the  film  herewith,  which 
Is  made  a  part  of  this  report 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  would  so  distort  the 
nature  of  two  reports  released  by  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House.  I  think  there  is  a 
clue  to  the  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
report  I  have  just  mentioned.  On  pages 
17  through  20  of  the  report,  there  is  re- 
produced the  major  agitation-propa- 
ganda document  used  by  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  fronts  to  whip  up  feeling 
against  the  committee  so  that  a  riot 
could  be  staged.  The  name  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  gentleman  from  California 
appear  prominently  on  this  piece  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  and  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  its  text  is  made  up  of 
excerpts  from  a  vitriolic  diatribe  the 
gentleman  from  California  hurled  at  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  last  April  25. 

The  truth.  It  seems,  hurts. 

We  have  further  evidence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia's  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  comprehend  communism's 
true  nature  in  the  fact  that,  in  his  state- 
ment, he  mocked  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  because  he  stated  in  his  com- 
mentary in  the  film  that  the  students 
who  rioted  In  San  Francisco  were  "toying 
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with  treason."  These  words,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  said,  actually 
derive  from  the  fact  that  the  committee 
believes  that  anyone  who  dislikes  It  Is 
I  ai- American  or  a  dupe.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  may  ridicule  these 
u  oi  ds  of  Mr.  Johansen,  but  I  can  assure 
ill!  of  you  that  the  reaction  of  millions 
and  millions  of  American  people  to  these 
words  has  been  anything  but  humorous. 
rime  after  time  I  have  seen  people  who 
liave  viewed  the  film  indicate  clearly  that 
they  feel  exactly  ps  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  felt  when  he  uttered  those 
words. 

Some  time  ago  the  gentleman  from 
California  appeared  on  a  television  sta- 
tion in  Indianapolis  after  a  showing  of 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition."  In  the 
course  of  this  appearance  he  made  a 
statement  which,  coupled  with  the  mat- 
ters I  have  just  discussed,  helps  clarify 
his  concept  of  just  how  dangerous  com- 
munism is.  In  discussing  what  the  com- 
mittee should  and  should  not  do  he  said: 

It  should  not  go  out  and  implsmt  In  this 
country  the  fear  of  having  an  unpopular 
Idea,  even  a  radical  Idea,  because  ideas  are 
the  basis  upon  which  our  country  has  been 
built  and  many  of  the  accepted  Ideas  of  to- 
day were  considered  to  be  radical  when  they 
first  were  suggested  or  initiated. 

Now.  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  is  not  interested  In  anyone's 
ideas  or  beliefs.  It  has  told  witness 
after  witness  this  when  they  have 
claimed  they  wanted  to  explain  their 
beliefs.  Over  and  over  again  It  has 
stated  that  what  it  wants  from  wit- 
nesses is  answers  to  questions  about 
their  activities. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  we  are  trying 
to  spread  fear  of  ideas.  Inasmuch  as 
our  Investigative  work  and  hearings  have 
concerned  the  subject  of  communism 
exclusively,  he  is  obviously  referring  to 
Communist  ideas.  In  this  context,  I 
find  most  interesting  his  statement  that: 

Many  of  the  accepted  ideas  of  today  were 
considered  to  be  radical  when  they  first 
were  suggested  or  initiated. 

Does  he  mean  that  he  believes  that 
someday  communism  will  be  an  accepted 
idea  in  this  country?  It  appears  to  me 
there  is  a  strong  implication  In  his 
words  that  perhaps  we  are  wrong  In 
being  anti -Communist  and  that  some 
day  we  will  find  communism  a  com- 
pletely acceptable  idea  In  the  United 
States — and  that  this  will  be  progress. 

In  his  report  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  for  the  end  of  the 
year  1960.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  made 
the  following  statement: 

During  this  period  of  grave  International 
tension,  America  cannot  afford  to  relax  her 
Internal  defenses  even  momentarUy.  This 
is  true  particularly  In  our  dealings  with 
Conimunlsts — both  the  "homegrown"  party 
members  and  those  sent  here  to  represent 
Iron  Curtain  countries 

Gentlemen,  we  can  take  the  advice  of 
the  Director  of  the  FBI,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  consistently  been  right  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  communism  and 
our  internal  security,  or  we  can  take  the 
advice  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia and  drastically  cut  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 


In  concluding  my  remarks,  there  is  one 
point  I  would  like  to  make  clear: 

I  do  not  object  to  any  Member  of  this 
House  or  any  citizen  of  this  country 
criticizing  or  attacking  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities — as  long  as, 
in  doing  so,  they  stick  to  the  truth.  The 
committee  is  certainly  as  capable  of  er- 
ror as  any  other  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. All  of  us  can  profit  by  criticism 
that  is  intelligent,  sincere,  and  based  on 
truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  urge  the 
House  to  approve  this  resolution,  and  I 
assure  you  that  every  dollar  appropri- 
ated is  appropriated  to  be  used  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  beloved  Republic. 

But  I  do  object — and  always  will — 
when  attacks  and  criticisms  based  on 
falsehoods  are  made  against  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  in  the  first  place  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt], for  his  very  forthright  stand  on 
this  issue  today  and  the  stand  he  has 
taken  on  it  in  the  past. 

There  are  many  thoughtful,  responsi- 
ble and  sincere  citizens  who  share  my 
belief  that  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  violated  the 
fundamental  liberties  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  In  its  zeal  to 
Investigate  it  has  spread  fear  and  sus- 
picion and  stifled  freedom  of  dissent. 
And  it  has  expended  great  energy  and 
public  funds  in  attempting  to  justify  its 
own  existence. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  concerned  today 
with  appropriations  for  the  committee, 
I  think  that  we  should  carefully  exam- 
ine that  request. 

The  request  for  the  year  1961  is  $331,- 
000.  This  is  12  times  as  much  as  Agri- 
culture— $25,000;  6  times  as  much  as 
Banking  and  Currency— S50.000;  4  times 
as  much  as  Foreign  Affairs — $75,000;  and 
over  $200,000  more  than  Judiciary — 
$100,000.  This  is  the  third  largest  of 
the  requests  which  have  been  submitted 
to  date. 

During  the  86th  Congress  the  commit- 
tee received  an  appropriation  for  the 
years  1959  and  1960  of  $654,000.  the  third 
largest  appropriation  only  exceeded  by 
Government  Operations  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

This  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
Ways  and  Means — $300,000;  Banking 
and  Currency — $205,000;  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— $150,000;  over  $200,000  more  than 
the  Judiciary — $425,000:  and  Education 
and  Labor — $328,000.  However,  the  sum 
of  $654,000  represents  only  part  of  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers.  According  to  my 
Information,  during  the  86th  Congress 
the  committee  actually  expended  $882,- 
151.63.  This  sum  includes  salaries  paid 
to  statutory  employees  in  addition  to 
stationery  supplies,  stamps,  and  printing 
costs.  The  Government  Printing  OflBce 
Informs  me  that  the  total  printing  cost 
of  the  committee  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress was  $47,270.53. 

According  to  the  committee's  report 
as  published  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  17,  1961,  at  page  2310, 


compared  to  the  other  legislative  com- 
mittees, the  committee  during  the  pe- 
riod July  1-December  31.  1960.  had  the 
largest  staff  consisting  of  55  persons. 
It  employed  over  three  times  as  many 
people  as  Banking  and  Currency — 16; 
Foreign  Affairs— 14;  and  Agriculture— 
1 1 ;  and  far  exceeds  the  number  employed 
by  Ways  and  Means— 24;  Armed  Serv- 
ices— 15;  and  Education  and  Labor — 
25. 

A  reappraisal  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  committee's  purpose, 
program,  and  accomplishments  is  long 
overdue.  The  issue  here  is  not  commu- 
nism, which  we  all  abhor,  but  the  meth- 
ods of  this  committee.  I  suggest  that 
Communists  and  communism  can  better 
be  fought  by  those  who  take  care  not  to 
tar  the  innocent  and  guilty  with  the 
same  brush.  I  know  that  those  who 
take  a  responsible  look  at  the  activities 
of  the  committee  will  find  much  to  de- 
plore and  will  find  that  the  taxpayers" 
money  can  be  used  to  better  purpose.  I 
also  question  the  propriety  of  using  the 
power  of  subpena  to  aid  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  film,  to  which  reference  was 
previously  made. 

For  the  following  reasons  appropri- 
ations should  be  denied  to  the  commit- 
tee: 

First.  The  powers  of  the  committee 
are  vague  and  undefined. 

Second.  The  committee's  hearings 
have  violated  civil  liberties  and  not 
served  a  legislative  purpose. 

Third.  The  committee's  printing  ex- 
penses have  been  exorbitant. 

Fourth.  The  committee  has  not  served 
a  useful  legislative  purjxjse. 

POINT    I.    THE    POWERS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ARE 
VAGUE    AND     UNDEFINED 

The  powers  of  the  committee  are  vague 
and  undefined  and  its  mandate  was  ill- 
conceived  in  the  first  place.  It  is  the 
only  standing  committee  in  the  history  of 
the  House  with  permanent  ixjwer  to  in- 
vestigate nongovernmental  activities. 
Such  latitude  should  impose  upon  the 
committee  strict  standards  of  due  proc- 
ess. 

The  committee's  powers  have  never 
been  clearly  delineated;  and  the  commit- 
tee has  never  been  subject  to  discipline 
and  restraint  by  the  House.  It  has  ex- 
panded its  activity  into  many  areas — 
labor,  education,  science,  religion,  foreign 
affairs,  penal  statutes  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  longstanding  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  vague  enabling 
act  which  does  not  define  the  term  "un- 
American,"  the  committee  has  invaded 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees, 
spending  money  in  needless  duplication. 
A  glance  at  pages  VIII  and  IX  of  the 
committee's  1960  document  entitled 
"Legislative  Recommendations  "  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities proves  the  point.  The  commit- 
tee lists  subjects  on  which  legislative  rec- 
ommendations were  made  since  1941. 
Twenty-nine  out  of  33  recommendations 
listed  concern  areas  over  which  other 
committees,  such  as  Judiciary.  Foreign 
Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  Education  and 
Labor,  and  Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service 
have  jurisdiction. 
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The  term  "un-American"  defies  dcfl- 
nltion.  Like  beauty,  the  definition  of  the 
term  "lies  In  the  eyes  of  the  beholder." 
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The  hearings  conducted  by  the  com- 
mittee throughout  its  existence  have 
served  little  legislative  purpose,  while 
they  have  time  and  again  violated  civil 
Liberties. 

It  lias  been  reported  that  in  the  23 
years  of  its  existence  the  committee  has 
held  only  7  hearings  on  specific  legisla- 
tion. Of  the  36.000  bills  referred  to  vari- 
ous committees  by  the  83d.  84th.  and 
85th  Congresses,  only  10  were  sent  to  the 
committee.  These  10  bills  died  without 
hearings. 

What  then  Is  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  other  hearings  the  committee 
holds? 

Through  its  hearings  the  committee 
has  cast  an  ever-widening  net.  catching 
in  it  ex-Communlsts  doing  public  pen- 
ance. pro-Communists  who  do  not  reveal 
any  information,  and  anti-Communists 
"exposed"  because  they  happen  to  dislike 
the  committee's  method  of  operation  or 
disagree  with  Its  assessment  of  the  in- 
ternal Commimist  menace. 

The  hearings  seem  clearly  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  publicity  for  the 
committee  and  for  the  purpose  of  expos- 
ing Individuals  of  whom  the  committee 
does  not  approve. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  series  of 
hearings  occurred  during  the  period 
1956-59.  On  10  different  occasions  In 
various  cities  the  committee  produced 
the  deputy  collector  of  customs  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  who  went  through  a 
similar  routine  on  each  occasion.  The 
witness  was  paid  a  per  diem  and  travel- 
ing expense.  This  production  served 
little  legislative  purpose  and  was  a  ques- 
tionable use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

A  more  serious  abuse  for  the  power  of 
the  coounittee  to  use  hearings  as  a 
mechanism  for  exi)08ure  occurred  in 
California  in  early  June  1959.  The  com- 
mittee subpenaed  110  public  school 
teachers  and  somehow  the  newspapers 
came  into  possession  of  and  published 
their  names,  addresses,  teaching  posi- 
tions, and  bi(^rrapljleB.  Hearings  sched- 
uled by  the  committee  at  which  they 
were  to  appear  were  postponed  for  a 
period  of  time  and  then  completely 
canceled.  This  highly  questionable  pro- 
cedure ruined  the  reputations  of  m- 
dividuals  without  a  trial  and  even  with- 
out public  hearings. 

At  hearings  scheduled  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May  of  1960.  there  were  student 
demonstrations.  Many  disinterested  ob- 
servers believe  that  these  demonstrations 
were  motivated  In  part  by  genuine  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  students  over  the  past 
conduct  of  the  committee  and  especially 
its  treatment  of  the  110  teachers  in  1959. 
The  committee  has  charged  that  the 
demonstrations  were  Communist  led  and 
that  the  participating  students  were 
Communist  dupes.  In  order  to  dis- 
seminate this,  tbe  committee  became  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  a  film  en- 
tlUed  'Operation  AboUUon." 

The  committee  subpenaed  films  taken 
by   KPIX-TV   and   KRON-TV   m  San 


Francisco.  The  film  was  turned  over  to 
a  private  commercial  concern,  Washing- 
ton Video.  Inc.  It  was  edited,  rear- 
ranged, and  provided  with  conmientary. 
There  are  apparently  many  discrepancies 
between  the  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
events  and  the  film  version,  which  the 
committee's  chief  investicrator.  William 
Wheeler,  conceded  wa.s  inaccurate  and 
distorted — Goodwin  Knight  Show. 
KCOP-TV.  August  9,  1960. 

There  is  a  serious  question  of  the 
propriety  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  usint:  its  process  to 
aid  in  the  commercial  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  the  production  of  this 
film.  The  Washington  Po.<^t  in  an  edi- 
torial on  November  26,  1960,  entitled 
'Forgery  by  Film."  commented: 

The  nim  Is  m.ide  up  of  ni'wsrril  s'lots  sub- 
penaed by  the  commUt«e  and  edited  by 
members  oJ  Ita  staff  who  also  supplied  a 
hlsfhly  loaded  running  commpr.'ary  TTk* 
t\ln\  was  made  an  nfTlcUl  Hou.ie  document 
and  advertised  by  the  c  immittrc  in  a  special 
publication  In  every  respect — in  lt«  dis- 
tribution for  private  profit,  in  Ita  falalflca- 
tlons  of  facta.  In  ItA  whitewashing  of  the 
Un-Amerlc;in  Activities  Committee— this 
film  makes  a  dirty  Joke  of  the  congressional 
Investigating  power. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee's hearing's  were  de.scribed  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black  in  his  now  famous  Baren- 
blatt  dissent : 

The  chief  aim.  puri>oee.  and  practice  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 
as  disclosed  by  Its  many  report*.  Is  to  try 
witnesses  and  punish  them  because  they  are 
or  have  been  Communists  or  because  they 
refuse  to  admit  or  deny  Communist  afnila- 
tlons.  The  punishment  Imposed  la  generally 
punishment  by  humiliation  and  public 
shame.  There  Is  nothing  strange  or  novel 
about  this  kind  of  punishment  It  U.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  governmentaJ 
punishment  known  to  mankind,  branding, 
the  pillory,  oetracl.sm.  and  subjection  to 
public  hatred  being  but  a  few  fxamj'les  of  it 
(360    D5.    108.    163-154,    1958) 

POINT  m.  TOT  cOMMrrTTzs  rmiNTiNO  expcnscs 

BAVX    BKXN    KZORBrrANT 

The  committee  spends  great  sums  on 
publications  and  Issues  voluminous  re- 
ports.    The.se  publications  boar  little  re- 
lationship   to    any    le^Lslative    purpose. 
During  1960  the  committee  printed  ap- 
proximately 332,000  copins  of  its  hear- 
ings,   consultations,    and    reports.     The 
cost  of  printing  these  publications  was 
$47,270  53.     The  committee  spent  almost 
as  much  money  on  printing  as  the  entire 
appropriation  for  the  House  Committee 
on    Agriculture — $50,000.     The   printing 
costs  of  the  committee  are  more  than 
double  the  appropriation  for  the  House 
Administration       Committee — $20.000 — 
and  almost  five  times  the  appropriation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee— $10,000.     In   Its   annual   reiwrt  for 
1960  the  committee  lists  22  publications. 
Only   two   refer    to   specific    legislation. 
Included  In  this  list  are :  "The  Crimes  of 
Khrushchev."   parts   5,   6,  7;    "Lest  We 
Forget.    A  Pictorial  Summary  of  Com- 
munism In   Action";    "Communist   Eco- 
nomic   Warfare";     "How    the    Chinese 
Hoodwink  Visiting  Foreigners";  'World 
Communist  Movements.  Selective  Chro- 
nology 18ia-1957,  1818-1845';    Facts  on 
Communism,"  volume  n. 


All  of  these  publications  fall  outside 
the  broadest  interpretation  of  the  com- 
mittee's mandate  "to  inve?tl;^'ate  the  ex- 
tent, character,  and  object  of  un-Amer 
lean  propaganda."  None  of  these  prb- 
Ucatlons  deal  with  un-.*merican  propa- 
ganda activities. 

The  movement.^  of  Khrushchev  and 
the  facts  concerning  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  should  be  the  con- 
corn  of  the  Hon.«;o  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
ATency. 

POINT    IV     THE    roMMITTr.i:     HAS     NOT    SERVTO    A 

usrruL  LEr;:si.ATi\E   PVRrosE 

The  primary  business  of  an^-  standing 
committoe  of  the  House  should  be  legis- 
lation In  recent  years  the  committee 
has  become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
criLicism  that  it  has  not  served  a  useful 
legislative  puri)ose.  As  a  result  the  com- 
mittee requested  the  Legislative  Refer- 
once  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  prepare  a  list  of  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  committee 
i>incc  1941.  Lot  us  closely  examine  this 
record.  The  report  entitled  "Legl£.lative 
Recommendations  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities"  ap- 
peared in  1958  and  contains  every  legis- 
lative recommendation  by  the  commit- 
tee from  1941  to  1958. 

The  reiwrt  lists  79  recommendations 
but  34  are  identical,  having  been  made 
m  more  than  one  session  of  Congress. 
The  report  Indicates  whether  legislative 
or  executive  action  was  taken  on  the 
recommendations. 

Thirty  recommondations  were  relevant 
to  six  statutes:  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950;  the  Immigration  and 
NationaUty  Act  of  1952;  the  Espionage 
and  Sabotage  Act  of  1954 — amerxling  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950;  and  the 
act  of  August  1.  1956.  providing  for  the 
regi.stratlon  of  Individuals  trained  in 
foreign  espionage  schools.  Of  these  six 
acts,  only  two  were  handled  by  the  com- 
mittoe—the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  and  the  Communist  Control  Act  of 
1354.  The  other  four  were  considered  by 
the  Judiciarj-  Committee. 

Five  recommendations  were  reported 
out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  con- 
cern either  statutes  of  limitations  or 
penalties  for  various  criminal  offenses. 

It  Is  significant  that  since  its  incep- 
tion the  committee  has  l>een  responsible 
for  only  two  acts — the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  and  its  1954  amendments. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  criticism" of 
the.se  acts  IS  that  they  are  totally  Ineffec- 
tive Apparently  no  individual  or  or- 
ganization has  ever  complied  with  the 
proviiilons  of  these  acts. 

In  1960  the  legislative  recommenda- 
tion publications  was  brought  up  to  date. 
For  the  period  1958-CO  the  committee 
lists  50  recommondations,  and  the  re- 
port cites  31  bills  Introduced  to  the 
House.  None  were  enacted.  Out  of  ap- 
proximately 12.000  bills  filed  during  the 
86th  Congress  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 11  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  11  represented  nine-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  legislative  work 
product.  Does  this  Justify  the  commit- 
tee's continued  existence?  From  1950 
through  1959  the  committee  did  not  hold 
one  hearing  on  specific  leglslaUon.     If 


the  ultimate  test  of  the  usefulness  of 
a  committee  is  whether  it  Is  doing  Its 
.share  of  the  legislative  work,  this  com- 
mittee fails  to  meet  the  test. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  ex- 
amine carefully  the  past  history  of  the 
committee  and  its  abuses  and  aberra- 
tions. Let  us  measure  its  conduct  by 
our  traditions  and  the  concepts  which 
have  guided  us  from  the  origin  of  this 
Nation.  We  must  be  ever  vigilant  to 
protect  the  freedoms  spelled  out  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  to  guarantee  and 
strengthen — not  thwart  and  extin- 
guish— freedom  of  speech  and  thought 
and  Inquiry.  F>or  only  free  men  and 
free  minds  will  stand  fast  and  defend 
our  cherished  freedoms  in  a  time  of  max- 
imum danger. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Ohio  are  very  proud  of  one  of  our  col- 
leagues, a  foi-mer  member  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  a  Member  who 
represents  the  12th  District,  Franklin 
County,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  proseculng  attorney,  also 
former  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Commission.  We  from 
Ohio  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  a  few  minutes  to  our 
colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  DbvikkI. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  DevineI. 

Mr.  DEJVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Ohio  for  his 
very  kind  remarks,  and  I  would  also  like 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
the  very  fair  manner  in  which  he  has 
permitted  this  whole  picture  to  be  pre- 
sented before  his  committee  and  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  a  parlor  game.  This  is  a  deadly 
game.  The  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job.  It  is  a  thankless  Job.  You 
hear  the  same  hue  and  cry  that  goes  up 
every  time  a  Communist  is  exposed.  You 
cannot  inquire  into  one's  political  beliefs. 
I  would  agree  with  that.  But  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  not  a  political  party.  It 
is  an  insidious,  tyrannical,  godless  or- 
gamzatlon  dedicated  to  one  thing — and 
get  this  straight — it  is  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  form  of  government. 
and  to  overthrow  it  by  force  and  violence. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

This  busmess  that  you  cannot  inquire 
into  one's  political  belief  does  not  hold 
water  as  this  committee  Is  not  concerned 
with  political  beliefs.  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  under  Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover's 
wonderful  organization,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  for  nearly  5  years. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  also  was  an  FBI 
agent,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak  In 
this  regard. 

Therefore.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  in  their 
t,'ood  wisdom  they  vote  for  continuation 
of  this  committee  and  in  support  of  the 
full  appropriation  as  requested. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  16  years 
ago.  when  the  people  of  Maryland's 
Fourth  Congressional  District  first  sent 
me  to  Congress,  one  of  the  first  issues 
with  which  I  was  presented  was  a  reso- 


lution to  make  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  a  permanent  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  voted  for  that  resolution 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Al- 
though we  were  about  to  defeat  the  evil 
of  nazism,  I  was  certain  ttiat  the  cause 
of  freedom  would  continue  to  have  its 
enemies,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
There  were  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
me — who  thought  that  the  end  of  the 
war  would  bring  a  complete  peace  in 
which  foreign-directed  subversion  would 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  what  hap- 
pened. Our  country  was  subjected  to  a 
concentrated  campaign  of  subversion, 
espionage,  and  psychological  warfare  by 
the  implacably  hostile  masters  of  deceit. 
We  have  become  the  No.  1  target  of  the 
alien  ideology  that  practically  invented 
subversion,  and  that  has  developed  it  into 
a  mighty  and  lethal  weapon. 

It  is  incredibly  naive  to  doubt  that  the 
favorite  weapon  in  the  Soviet  arsenal  is 
constantly  in  operation  against  us.  If 
they  really  believe  that  they  can  attain 
this  announced  aim  of  burying  us  with- 
out resorting  to  war,  they  place  reliance 
on  subversion  and  trickery.  They  have, 
in  fact,  declared  a  war  of  subversion  on 
us.  Surely,  such  a  massive  and  lethal 
threat  to  our  Nation  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern of  the  Congress.  It  is  up  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  to  ascertain  that  that  de- 
fense is  being  carried  out  as  effectively 
as  possible. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  legislative  action 
against  foreign  aggression  by  subversion 
rests  with  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  For  years,  that  commit- 
tee has  performed  the  vital  tasks  of 
keeping  Congress  and  the  country  in- 
formed, submitting  necessary  legislation 
to  counteract  subversion,  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  execution  of  such  legisla- 
tion. The  committee  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  favorable  congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950,  the  Communist  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954,  the  Espionage  and  Sabo- 
tage Act  of  1954,  the  act  of  July  24, 
1956,  providing  for  increased  penalties 
for  seditious  conspiracy,  and  of  various 
other  antisubversion  measures. 

The  c<Mnmittee  has  also  concerned  it- 
self with  the  vital  problems  of  keeping 
subversives  out  of  Government  employ- 
ment. I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee's  work  in  this  field,  having 
served  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  which  uncovered  the 
facts  that  led  President  Truman  to  es- 
tablish loyalty  boards  in  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  1947.  These 
boards  subsequently  acted  to  dismiss  a 
number  of  disloyal  employees.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  is  a  continuing  one.  We 
can  never  cease  to  be  alert  against  Com- 
munist attempts  to  infiltrate  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  believe  that  we  can  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  by  the  vigor  and 
venom  with  which  the  Communists  are 
attacking  it.    Time  and  again,  the  Com- 


munists and  their  witting  and  unwitting 
fellow  travelers  have  gone  all  out  to 
undermine  and  discredit  the  committee. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  told  us  that  Opera- 
tion Abolition,  which  came  to  a  head  in 
the  frightening  San  Francisco  riots,  is 
a  major  objective  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.S.A.  The  Communists  know 
that  they  must  destroy  the  committee 
before  they  can  pursue  any  of  their  other 
aims. 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  all  pa- 
triotic Americans  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. Our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor  are  once  again  at  stake. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  support  the  request  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  for 
5331,000  to  carry  on  the  committee's 
work  during  the  coming  year. 

The  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
ter], is  performing  a  service  which  must 
not  be  discontinued  or  downgraded  at 
this  time.  I  favor  making  suflBcient 
funds  available  to  continue  the  commit- 
tee work  at  the  present  level. 

Some  opponents  of  the  committee  are 
sincere  in  their  belief  that  *,he  work 
of  the  committee  infringes  upon  the  civil 
rights  of  our  citizens.  Other  individ- 
uals and  groups,  however,  are  not  so 
idealistically  motivated.  They  want  to 
discredit  the  committee  because  it  has 
done  such  a  good  job  in  exposing  subver- 
sive activities. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  in  to  the 
pressure  to  abolish  the  committee.  We 
must  keep  it  operating. 

I  have  faith  in  the  judgment  and  abil- 
ity of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Walter,  and  his 
associates  on  the  committee.  He  is  as 
dedicated  as  anyone  I  know  to  preserv- 
ing the  liberty  and  freedom  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
be  approved  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  this  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee  is  under  constant  fire 
from  those  ultra-left-wing  groups  that 
do  not  want  their  activities  exp>osed.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  should  add  its 
efforts  to  stop  the  investigations  of  the 
committee.  Ministers  all  over  this 
country,  undoubtedly  at  the  instigation 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
which  claims  to  speak  for  38  million 
Protestants,  are  endeavoring  to  belittle 
the  work  of  this  committee.  They  have 
denounced  the  documentary  film,  "Op- 
eration Abolition,"  compiled  by  the  com- 
mittee from  newsreels  made  at  the  scene 
of  the  riots  in  San  Francisco  last  May. 
Some  ministers  have  even  ventured  to 
say  that  the  film  is  a  forgery — that  the 
committee  hired  actors  to  portray  the 
well-known  Communists  and  the  rioters. 
In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  the  General  Board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
recently  made  an  oflBcial  announcement 
that  it  questions  the  accuracy  and  value 
of  the  film.  The  council  further  stated 
that  the  film  does  not  contribute  to  a 
realistic  understanding  of  communism 
and   its  dangers  to  the  United  States. 
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The  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
ffone  on  record  as  faTorlng  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  Conununiat  conspir- 
acy, and  of  seating  Communist  China 
within  the  United  NaUons. 

Why  is  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  so  eager  to  abolish  the  investi- 
gations of  the  HUAC?  Is  it  because  the 
committee  is  constantly  turning  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  on  the  dubious  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  activities  which  always  take 
a  stand  at  the  extreme  left? 

Recently,  I  have  received  further  evi- 
dence of  the  National  Council  of 
Church's  efforts  to  promote  civil  dis- 
obedience in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  my 
own  State  and  those  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  under  the  guise  of 
brotherhood  and  Christianity. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one 
James  Monsonla.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Christian  Federation.  475 
Riverside  Drive.  New  York  City.  The 
letter  bears  no  mention  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  but  in  the  work- 
book of  the  National  Council,  distributed 
at  its  fifth  general  assembly  in  San 
Francisco.  December  1960,  Ls  the  state- 
ment that  the  National  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  had  been  formed  at 
Oberlin.  Ohio,  in  September  1959.  The 
address  of  the  student  group  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches.  Herlul  M.  Jensen  was  listed 
as  general  secretary  of  the  group. 

On  January  6.  1961,  Herluf  M.  Jensen 
and  James  Monsonia  issued  similar  let- 
ters to  the  National  Student  Christian 
Federation  urging  that  national  atten- 
tion be  focused  on  the  students  who  had 
been  arrested  for  civil  disobedience  in 
violation  of  the  trespass  laws  of  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Students  were 
urged  to  visit  the  students  who  had  been 
arrested  in  both  Rock  Hill.  S.C .  and 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  sit-in  demonstra- 
tions, and  these  letters  stated  that  more 
sit-ins  were  scheduled  for  February  7, 
and  more  arrests  expected.  Busloads  of 
students,  the  letters  stated,  were  going 
to  visit  the  Rock  Hill  students,  and  it 
was  urged  that  pressure  be  brought  upon 
the  mayor  of  Lynchburg  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  one  of  Lenin's  objectives  for  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  America  by  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy  was 
that  of  pitting  class  against  class  and 
race  against  race.  Is  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  in  its  efforts  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  American  public  on  the 
racial  issue,  promoting  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian love,  or  is  there  a  more  sinister  pur- 
pose behind  its  incessant  efforts  to  chal- 
lenge the  laws  of  trespass  in  our  south- 
em  communities? 

One  of  the  loudest  voices  that  is 
raised  and  which  is  raised  with  monot- 
onous cacophony  In  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  is  that  of 
James  A.  Pike,  one  of  the  four  Episcopal 
bishops  of  California. 

Poor  Bishop  Pike  is  afflicted  with  a  dis- 
ease almost  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
The  ancient  Romans  had  an  apt  diag- 
nosis for  this  ailment  They  called  it 
cacoethes  loquendl — the  Itch  for  talk- 
ing.   Bishop  Pike  talks  almost  all  the 


time,  and  the  underlying  theme  of  his 
tirades  Is  abolish  the  Hou.se  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee.  This  theme 
can  be  traced  through  most  of  his  exag- 
gerated statements  in  the  current  storm 
which  he  has  brought  upon  hl.s  head,  a 
storm  so  fierce  that  It  has  evoked  re- 
sponses from  clergymen  all  over  the 
Nation.  Some  have  asked  that  Bishop 
Pike  be  tried  for  heresy.  Others  have 
denied  that  he  speaics  the  doctrines  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Although  thr  imme- 
diate cause  for  his  latest  publicity  .stunt 
was  an  article  on  Christian  doctrine, 
published  in  the  Christian  Century,  the 
itchy  bishop  never  misses  an  opportunity 
to  denounce  his  southern  detractors  as 
segregationists  and  therefore  heretics, 
or  to  polish  off  his  flippant  irreverencies 
with  renewed  blasts  aTainst  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
money  provided  by  this  House  for  its 
committee  work  and  investigations,  my 
constituents  and  I  strongly  believe  that 
none  is  a  wiser  investment  than  that 
provided  for  the  Hou.se  Un-Amcrican  Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  ray  mind,  nor  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  I  represent,  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle— not 
a  cold  war — with  an  alien  ideology. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee has  effectively  unma.sked  those 
among  us  who  have  succumbed  to  this 
ideology,  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  our 
people,  our  economic  system,  and  our 
Nation.  This  commuiec's  investigations 
have  brought  into  the  open  the  web  of 
subversion  spun  by  ComraunisLs  within 
our  own  country,  and  shown  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Moscow-directed  threat  to 
our  survival. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas.  I  am  proud 
to  state  that  I  strongly  .support  tlie  work 
of  this  committee  and  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  chairman  for  appropriations. 
It  makes  me  even  prouder  to  know  that 
the  people  I  have  the  lionor  to  represent 
are  equally  as  strong  in  their  support  of 
the  work  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Sper  ker. 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Ln  continumg  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  will  be  com- 
mended by  all  loyal  Americans. 

Tliis  committee  has  been  under  fire 
ever  since  its  inception  from  forces 
threatening  our  very  way  of  life.  The 
committee  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  Chairman  Waltir  and  the 
other  committee  members  are  dedicated 
to  the  fight  against  subversion. 

We  are  at  a  time  in  history  when  we 
can  ill  afford  to  relax  our  guard  and  this 
committee  should  be  commended  and  en- 
couraged for  their  efforts  to  keep  us 
alert. 

Only  last  week  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  conviction  of  two  men. 
known  Communists,  who  had  refused  to 
testify  before  the  committee.  The  old 
arguments  used  over  and  over  about  our 
rights  and  liberties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion are  being  defended,  not  Injured  by 
the  work  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  I  hope  we  will 
have  the  benefits  of  tlieir  service  for  the 
dangerous  years  ahead. 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
coming  vote  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  should  not  be  construed 
as  an  approval  of  all  of  its  methods  In 
the  past. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  appropriation  be- 
c^.uso  I  believe  it  to  be  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  a  congressional  committee  to 
mike  pertinent  examination  of  po&sible 
subversive  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
remedial  legislation,  especially  in  view 
of  the  potentially  shattering  Impact  of 
subversion  in  the  atomic  age.  However. 
I  believe  that  the  committee  should  re- 
member that  our  Nation  has  the  IBI 
which  is  charTcd  with  the  responsibility 
of  law  enforcement  In  the  field  of  na- 
tional security,  and  that  the  committee 
should  limit  itself  to  serious  factfinding 
for  legislative  purposes. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee has  directed  Its  attention  to  the 
ertremist  activities  of  the  lefcwing  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  dan- 
gerous activities  of  such  groups  as  the 
American  Nazi  Party,  the  White  Citizens 
Council,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  of  the 
extreme  rightwing.  I  shall  urge  that 
the  committee  shoulder  its  obligation  to 
look  into  these  disruptive  rlot-lncltlng, 
hate  mongerlng  un-American  groups. 

The  committee  should  consider  the 
circumstances  of  the  organization  of 
these  groups  and  the  sources  of  their 
financial  support.  This  Is  a  proper  field 
of  inquiry  for  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  since  these  groups  have 
the  stated  purpose  of  defying  and  under- 
mining the  law  of  the  land. 

Having  voted  that  the  committee  ob- 
tain funds.  I  shall  reserve  to  myself  the 
right  of  criticism  of  the  manner  In  which 
the'^e  funds  might  be  spent  in  the  future, 
and  of  any  failure  by  the  committee  to 
consider  all  tj-pes  of  un-American 
activities. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  been  slow  to  learn  and  to  enact  laws 
for  the  protection  of  Its  domestic  secu- 
rity against  the  subversive  techniques 
developed  by  the  Communists. 

In  our  open  society,  we  have  had  such 
little  experience  with  anything  of  a  con- 
spiratorial nature  that  we  take  people 
and  organizations  at  their  face  value. 
The  Communists,  who  are  experts  at  de- 
ception, have  set  up  groups  with  innocu- 
ous or  patriotic  names  to  disguise  their 
real  purpose,  which  Is  to  divide  and 
weaken  and  undermine  the  Government 
cf  the  United  States. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  few  gullible 
Americans  have  been  fooled  by  the  spu- 
rious idealism  of  these  movements  and 
have  been  induced  unwittingly  to  do  the 
work  of  the  Communists  for  them. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  is  ever  alert  to  this  peril. 
Through  its  patient,  searching,  and  well- 
documented  investigations,  it  has  ex- 
posed these  organizations  and  their  de- 
vious methods.  The  Information  gained 
as  a  result  of  these  investigaUons  has 
helped  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand how  the  Communist  conspiracy 
works.  As  long  as  our  people  are  kept 
informed,  they  will  never  be  taken  in  by 
the  false  slogans  and  the  disguised  pres- 
sures employed  by  the  small  but  well- 
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trained  group  of  Communist  adtaton 
behind  the  scenes. 

The  revelations  of  this  watchdog 
committee  are  indispensable  to  the  Goa- 
gress  in  shaping  legislation  for  the  i»o- 
tection  of  our  internal  security  against 
infiltration  and  subversion. 

We  recognize  that  some  sincere  and 
patriotic  Americans  resent  the  Inves- 
tigatory process,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  what  they  consider  to  be 
an  invasion  of  private  rights.  In  time 
of  genuine  peace,  they  would  have  a  case 
insofar  as  the  House  C(Hnmittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Is  concerned.  But 
we  are  certainly  not  at  peace.  The  com- 
mand post  of  international  communism 
in  the  Kremlin  has  served  notice  that 
It  intends  to  overwhelm  us,  by  one 
means  or  another. 

One  of  their  most  successful  weiMiwns 
in  several  nations  that  they  have  ab- 
sorbed is  the  technique  of  internal  sub- 
version, or  the  manipulation  of  Innocent 
people  so  that  they  will,  through  igno- 
rance of  what  is  going  on,  cooperate  in 
their  own  enslavement.  We  must  de- 
fend ourselves  against  these  insidious 
practices  and  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  is  to  immask  those  Indivldaals 
and  organizations  that  serve  as  a  front 
for  treason. 

The  Communists  have  assigned  top 
priority  to  the  task  of  discrediting  U3d 
hamstringing  this  committee.  As  al- 
ways, they  work  by  indirection,  and 
through  others,  to  achieve  their  ends. 
Last  year's  student  demonstration  in 
San  Francisco  against  the  committee.  Is 
but  one  illustration.  We  are  sorry  for 
Uie  naive  students,  but  we  are  confident 
that  some  day  they  will  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  cjnoically  ex- 
ploited. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  proud  of  the 
implied  recognition  by  the  Communists 
that  the  committee  is  helping  to  frus- 
trate their  conspiracy  and  so  must  be 
liquidated. 

Our  answer  to  that  must  be  a  public 
expression  of  confidence  in,  and  sup- 
port of,  the  committee. 

For  that  purpose,  I  urge  unanimous 
approval  of  House  Resolution  167,  to 
provide  $331,000  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  in  order 
that  it  may  continue  the  good  work  of 
exposing  aiul  thereby  defeating  the  Com- 
munist masters  of  deceit  and  subver- 
sion. 

Mr.COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Poet,  March 
1,  is  a  responsible  and  telling  analysis  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  af- 
fecting congressional  investigations. 

It  clearly  points  out  the  necessity  and 
legitimacy  of  investigations  by  Congress 
to  protect  the  internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  contrasts  this  respon- 
sibility with  the  importance  of  individual 
rights. 

The  matter  of  achieving  a  balance  be- 
tween these  two  must  be  kept  in  sharp 
perspective  and  as  the  editorial  so 
clearly  states,  "The  very  fact  that  a 
broad  view  of  the  congressional  power  to 
investigate  has  been  sustained,  increases 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  and  the 
courts  to  guard  against  abuse  of  that 
power  in  future  operations." 


I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  this 
fine  editorial  their  thoughtful  and  re- 
flective attention. 

tMAam  has  tbe  basic  cleavage  In  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt  over  civil  rights  come  Into 
•harper  focua  than  In  the  WUklnEon  and 
Braden  easea  decided  on  Monday.  In  both 
cawt  a  majority  of  five,  with  JusUce  Stewart 
as  ipokesman,  upheld  the  conviction  of 
wltaesaec  before  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  for  refusal  to  answer 
questions  connected  with  communism.  Re- 
lying upon  Its  previous  decision  In  the  Baren- 
blatt  case,  the  Court  found  that  the  com- 
mittee had  acted  within  the  bounds  of  Its 
authority.  Justices  Black,  £>ouglas  and  Bren- 
nan  and  Chief  Justice  Warren  contended  In 
the  most  vigorous  language  that  rights  of 
the  two  men  had  been  invaded. 

"niese  differences  in  Interpretation  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  run  deep.  The  opinion  of 
Justices  Black  and  Douglas  and  Chief  J\i8- 
tlce  Warren  In  the  Braden  case  struck  out 
not  only  at  the  majority  decision  In  this 
case  but  also  at  many  others.  "For  at  least 
11  years,  since  the  decision  of  this  Court  in 
American  Communications  A»sn.  v.  Douds," 
the  dissenters  asserted,  "the  forces  of  de- 
struction have  been  hard  at  work.  Much 
damage  has  already  been  done.  If  this  dan- 
gerous trend  Is  not  stopped  now.  It  may  be 
an  impossible  task  to  stop  It  at  all." 

The  dangerous  trend  referred  to  Is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  majority  to  view  the  guaran- 
tees of  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  absolutes.  The 
majority  Insists  on  looking  at  the  whole 
Constitution  and  on  Interpretation  of  each 
vital  pcut  In  the  light  of  other  vital  parts. 
It  finds  In  the  Constitution  grants  of  power 
(specifically  the  power  of  self-preservation) 
that  must  be  respected  along  with  the  guar- 
antees of  freedom.  V^en  the  two  clash, 
as  in  these  cases,  the  majority  seeks  a  rec- 
onciliation that  respects  the  demands  of 
both  liberty  and  order. 

That  seems  to  us  the  essence  of  the  Judi- 
cial function.  We  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  majority  Is  right,  and  the  fears 
so  eloquently  presented  by  the  minority 
are  certainly  real.  But  the  courts  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  grim  fact  that  In  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world  the  Communists  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  freedom  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

Although  that  conspiracy  may  not  be  a 
very  significant  threat  domestically  In  the 
United  States,  surely  It  Is  a  legitimate  prerog- 
ative of  government  to  Investigate  aad 
protect  itself  against  subversion.  Asking 
questions  Is  part  of  this  process.  The  dis- 
senters In  these  cases  In  out  opinion  give 
InsuiOclent  weight  to  this  reality  In  their 
attempt  to  resolve  the  liberty-order  conflict. 
Unfortunately  the  Issue  Is  bliirred  by 
much  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  that  caruiot  be  de- 
fended In  the  name  of  either  order  or  democ- 
racy. In  the  cases  Just  decided  the  minority 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  real  objective 
of  the  conunlttee  was,  not  to  Inquire  Into 
the  Communist  conspiracy,  but  to  punish 
critics  of  its  own  activities  and  reformers 
sending  petitions  to  Congress.  The  record 
strongly  suggests  that  this  motive  was  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  some  committee  person- 
nel, although  one  member  of  the  Investigat- 
ing subconunlttee  did  Insist  that  It  was 
concerned  only  about  the  "Communist 
conspiracy." 

Justice  Stewart  made  the  point,  however, 
that  Congress  could  not  have  Intended  to 
"immxinlze  frcxn  Interrogation"  all  those 
opposed  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  If  any  such  rule  were  estab- 
lished, congressional  Inquiries  would  soon 
become  exercises  in  futility.  The  majority 
•aw  both  cases  In  this  light : 

"The  subcommittee  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  petitioner  was  a  member  of  the 


Communlst  Party,  and  that  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  In  propaganda  efforts.  It 
was  making  a  legislative  Inquiry  Into  Com- 
munist Party  propaganda  activities  In  the 
Southern  States.  Information  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Communist  Party  was 
utilizing  legitimate  organizations  and 
causes  in  Its  propaganda  efforts  in  that  re- 
gion was  surely  not  constitutionally  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  subcommittee's  inquiry." 

In  other  words,  the  Court  has  kept  the 
door  open  to  legitimate  congressional  in- 
vestigation in  this  sphere  despite  grave  con- 
cern within  its  membership  over  the  ques- 
tionable activities  of  the  committee.  If  this 
is  a  victory  for  the  committee,  it  is  a  very 
narrow  one.  It  ought  not  to  Involve  any  let- 
ting down  of  the  bars  to  punishment  of 
people  for  their  beliefs  or  any  transmuta- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Rights  into  "a  poor  flexible 
imitation."  The  very  fact  that  a  broad  view 
of  the  congressional  power  to  investigate 
has  been  sustained  increases  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  and  the  courts  to  guard 
against  abuse  of  that  power  in  futiire 
operations. 

Mr.  FENDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
workaday  world  it  Is  easy  for  us  to 
forget  the  true  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace.  The  goal  of  worldwide  com- 
munism has  not  changed  since  the  day 
of  Lenin.  It  is  the  enslavement  of  all 
humanity. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  been  invaluable 
in  bringing  to  light  communistic  activi- 
ties within  our  borders  and  in  alerting 
the  American  people  to  the  ever  present 
Communist  mensuse. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  memorable  week  in  the  already  excit- 
ing life  of  our  colleague,  Francis  Wal- 
ter. 

All  the  Members  of  this  body  regret- 
fully noted  Congressman  Waltee's 
announced  plans  to  retire  from  Congress 
at  the  close  of  its  business  next  year. 
Francis  Waltihi  has  served  long  and  well 
in  his  challenging  posts  as  Representa- 
tive of  the  15th  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House.  I  am 
sure  we  all  share  the  hope  that  his  well- 
deserved  retirement  will  be  blessed  with 
renewed  good  health  and  satisfaction 
in  whatever  undertaking  he  chooses 
after  leaving  Congress. 

Francis  Walter,  as  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  to- 
day met  and  fought  successfully  a  chal- 
lenge to  himself  personally  as  chairman 
and  to  his  committee  as  a  whole.  I  am 
sure  the  rollcall  vote  supporting  his 
group's  activities  for  the  coming  year 
will  be  a  source  of  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion and  gratification  to  him.. 

One  of  the  most  thoughtful  statements 
of  Francis  Walter  on  the  subject  of  the 
San  Francisco  student  riots,  was  made 
when  he  addressed  the  Dade  County 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  last  week.  While  aptly  out- 
lining his  personal  thoughts  on  the  in- 
cident and  the  opposing  views  which 
have  t>een  expressed  on  it.  Chairman 
Walter  capably  outlines  a  situation 
which  is  developing  in  this  country 
which  all  of  our  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials may  well  study  and  heed  carefully. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  this 
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address   to   the   attention   of   our   col- 
leacrues  and  submit  it,  as  follows : 

Ocntlemen,  you  have  jiut  seen  tbe  mov- 
ing picture  which  the  San  Francisco  News 
Call-Bulletin  of  January  20  called  the  Na- 
tion's most-talted-about  film.  It  Is  now 
estimated  that  aooM  10  to  13  million  Ameri- 
cans have  seen  this  picture,  exclusive  of 
showings  of  the  film  on  television. 

Because  the  film  haa  been  so  popular  and 
effecUve  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  Commu- 
nist Party  should  launch  a  campaign  to  dis- 
credit It  and  render  It  Ineffective  The  film 
has  been  hurting  tbe  Communist  Party  too 
much.  It  has  been  alerting  and  informing 
too  many  people  about  the  danger  com- 
munism poeea  here  In  our  own  country. 
The  Communists  fear  and  hate  the  picture. 
Just  as  they  do  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  and  have.  therefore, 
launched  an  Intensified  drive  to  destroy 
both. 

Last  summer  a  new  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Abolish  the  On -Ameri- 
can Activities  Ootnmlttee.  was  set  up  to 
spearhead  the  Communist  Party's  drive  to 
destroy  the  committee  Itself.  To  a  consid- 
erable degree,  It  has  taken  over  the  work  of 
two  Communist  fronts,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  and  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Preserve  American  Freedoms,  which 
have  led  the  drive  to  destroy  the  com- 
mlttte  during  recent  years.  This  new  or- 
ganization has  distributed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pieces  of  antlcommlttee  and 
antlfllm  literature  throughout  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

The  charges  made  against  the  film  "Op- 
eration Abolition"  In  this  literature,  and 
also  by  a  variety  of  non-Communist  Indi- 
viduals, organisations  and  publications,  are 
so  numerous  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
me  to  discuss  and  refute  all  of  them  today 
I  do.  however,  want  to  comment  on  the  two 
principal  accusations  made  against  the  film 

First,  It  Is  claimed  that  the  Communist 
Party  did  not  Instigate  the  riots  and  that 
the  film  distorts  the  truth  when  It  states 
that  the  rioters  were  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

The  fact  Is  that  FBI  Director  J  Edgar 
Hoover;  Mayor  Christopher,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Judge  Azslrod,  of  San  Francisco,  who 
considered  the  charges  against  the  64  per- 
sons arrested  for  participating  in  a  riot,  dis- 
turbing the  peace,  and  resisting  arrest; 
Thomas  CahUl.  chief  of  police  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco;  and  Michael 
J.  McOuire.  the  San  Francisco  police  inspec- 
tor charged  with  maintaining  order  In  the 
hearings,  all — and  I  repeat  that  word  •all"— 
sUte  that  the  riot  was  Communist-Insti- 
gated and  led. 

I  believe  it  Is  obvious  to  all  of  you  that 
these  people,  because  of  their  official  posi- 
tions and  duties,  are  In  the  best  position 
to  know  the  truth  about  this  matter  It 
amuses  me  somewhat  to  hear  many  per- 
sons—who were  not  In  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  of  the  riot  and  who  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  the  facts — claim  the  contrary 

Second.  It  is  charged  that  there  was  no 
student  violence  In  the  course  of  the  riots 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  police 
brutality. 

On  this  point,  too.  the  film  Is  supported 
by  FBI  Director  J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  by  Mayor 
Christopher  of  San  Francisco,  by  the  San 
FrancUco  Examiner,  the  San  Franc  Lsco  News 
CaU-BuIletln  and  the  Oakland  Tribune,  all 
of  which  had  reporters  on  the  scene  who 
saw  what  took  place.  The  films  contention 
on  this  point  was  also  upheld  by  Sheriff 
McGulre  In  his  oOdal  report  on  the  riot 

When  Judge  Azslrod  dismissed  charges 
against  83  of  the  04  arrestees,  out  of  kind- 
ness, he  pointed  out  that  there  were  enough 
"facta  to  Justify  a  conviction  on  at  least  two 
(of  the  three)  grounds"  on  which  they  had 
been  arrested.     Those  who  defend  the  stu- 


dents, denying  they  used  violence,  still  have 
not  explained  how  It  was  that  eight  police- 
men needed  hospital  treatment  and  one  stu- 
dent Is  due  to  stand  trial  next  month  on 
the  charge  of  felonious  assault  on  a  police- 
man, If  their  claim  Is  true 

Recently  the  San  Francisco  News-Call 
Bulletin  assigned  two  of  Its  top  reporters  to 
do  a  series  of  eight  articles  on  the  film  "Op- 
eration Abolition"  Before  wrlUng  this 
series,  these  two  men  not  only  saw  the  pic- 
ture "Operation  Abolition"  but  reviewed  all 
the  original  film  footage  shot  by  the  local 
TV  stations  from  which  the  committee  had 
made  the  film  you  have  Just  seen  In  the 
very  first  article  of  this  series  they  made  a 
statement  which  should  have  but  of  course 
has  not — put  an  end  to  the  charge  that  the 
committee  deliberately  omitted  scenes  of 
police  brutality  In  making  the  film  This  Is 
It:  '"Nor,  Importantly,  do  the  full  uncut,  un- 
edited clips  show  any  evidence  of  possible 
police  brutality  critics  say  was  deliberately 
deleted  from   Operation  Abolition  "   " 

I  think,  too,  that  the  film  speaks  for  Itself 
on  the  Issue  of  student  violence  Pictures 
do  not  lie  Everyone  who  has  seen  the  film 
knows,  without  question,  that  the  rioters 
resorted  to  violence 

I  could  go  on  mentioning  the  many  charges 
made  against  the  nini  atid  refuting  each 
one  point  b>  point  As  I  stated  l)efore.  how- 
ever, there  Is  not  the  time  to  do  it  now  nor. 
I  believe.  Is  there  any  need  to  do  so  The 
whole  question  of  the  alleged  distortions  In 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition""  Is  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  statement  made  by  a  group  of 
clergymen  who  sat  In  the  hearing  ro«3m  and 
saw  what  took  piare  during  the  c<)mmlttee"8 
hearing  In  San  FrancLsco.  who  have  seen 
the  film  "Operation  Abolition,"  and  have 
since  Issued  a  statement  giving  the  film 
their  wholehearted  eiul.irsement  I  quote 
an  excerpt  from  that  statement 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Communist  conspiracy 
has  launched  a  massive  attempt  to  discredit 
this  film,  we  ministers  who  were  eyewit- 
nesses to  this  horrifying  development  liKally, 
wish  to  certify  that  this  film  Ls  a  true  and 
accurate  representation  of  the  activities  of 
the  hearings  The  commentary  Is  truthful 
The  film  Is  not  doctored  The  sound  track 
Is  not  dUstorted  The  leftwlng  charge  that 
this  nim  Is  a  forgery  Is  a  manifest  lie  While 
the  original  Alms  were  probably  5  hours  In 
length,  most  was  reperition  of  the  obstruc- 
tionist tactics  'jf  the  subpenaed  witnesses 
Nothing  was  eliminated  which  would  show 
the  rioters  In  any  better  light  In  fact  we 
were  amazed  that  the  committee  would  al- 
low witnesses  William  Mandell  and  Douglas 
Wachter  to  freely  express  their  vicious  pn^pa- 
ganda  attack  upon  the  C<')ngre.ssmen 

"'We  feel  that  It  Is  our  duty  to  warn  cit- 
izens to  beware  of  a  Communist-doctored 
version  of  the  film,  which  has  been  so  grr^ssly 
emasculated  that  it  bears  little  resemblance 
to  reality  and  constitutes  a  clever  piece  of 
propaganda  for  the  Reds 

'We  urge  that  every  citizen  .see  the  true 
version  of  the  film,  and  then  make  every 
effort  to  have  it  shown  as  a  patriotic  gesture 
before  every  church,  civic,  governmental, 
commercial,  edticatlonal  and  private  group 
possible" 

That  statement.  I  believe,  more  than  takes 
care  of  the  charges  of  the  supposed  distor- 
tions In  the  film     Operation  Atmlltlon  "' 

There  are  a  number  of  points  relative  to 
the  committee's  San  Francisco  hearings  that 
I  believe  are  of  special  interest  to  you  and 
all  police  and  law-enforcement  officers 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  testlfled  In  the 
hearing  was  a  man  named  Karl  Prusslon 
Mr  Prusslon  had  been  In  the  Communist 
Party  for  some  26  years,  originally  as  a  de- 
voted, believing  Communist  and,  for  the  last 
dozen  years  or  so,  as  an  undercover  opera- 
Uve  for  the  FBI.  When  Mr  Prusslon  took 
the  witness  stand  the  day  after  the  riot,  he 
was   asked    the    following    question      "Based 


upon  your  background  and  experience  in  the 
Communist  operation,  what  can  b«  expected 
In  the  Conununist  press  and  through  the 
Conununlst  channels,  and  in  the  form  of 
Communist  expressions,  with  respect  to  the 
violence  which  took  place  here  yesterday?" 
Mr  Prusslon  replied:  "The  Conununist 
press  will  carry  out  a  campaign  of  vliiflca- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlvlUes  They  will  hurl  invectives;  they 
will  accuse  the  city  of  San  Francisco  of  police 
brutality,  sadism,  denial  of  democratic 
rights,  and  a  whole  series  of  false  accusa- 
tions will  flow  from  the  Communist  press 
and  all  their  agencies,  through  Infiltrated 
organizations.  In  the  Interest  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  They  will  get  well-known  peo- 
ple, professors,  ministers  and  others  to  sign 
petitions  and  protesta-all  to  embarrass 
American  processes  "' 

Prusslon  was  100  percent  right.  The 
Communist  Party  did  exactly  what  he  pre- 
dicted It  would  do,  both  on  the  matter  of 
attacking  the  committee  and  of  accusing  the 
{)ollce  of  brutality  The  very  first  issue  of 
the  west  coast  Communist  Party  newspaper 
published  after  the  riots  charged  police 
brutality  -  and  the  Communist  press  harped 
on   this   theme  for  months  afterward. 

And  it  was  not  only  the  Communist  press 
that  did  this  Referring  to  the  Communists 
in  his  Just  quoted  reply,  Prusslon  said.  'They 
will  gpt  well-known  people,  professors,  min- 
isters and  others  to  sign  petitions  and  pro- 
tests— all  to  embarrass  American  proc^»es." 
This  happened  Over  a  hundred  college 
profe«84.rs  Issued  a  statement  after  the  riot 
saying  they  Intended  to  form  an  investigat- 
ing group  to  probe  the  action  of  the  police 
in    putting   down   the  demonstration. 

Vincent  HalUnan.  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  Slates  In  1952  on  the  ticket 
of  the  Communist-controlled  Progressive 
Party— a  man  who.  by  the  way,  has  served 
a  prison  term  for  Income  tax  evasions-called 
on  Mayor  Christopher  of  San  Francisco  for 
a  special  Investigation  and  for  punishment 
of  police  misconduct  He  charged  that  the 
police  had  used  excessive  force  and  violence 
In  puttlni;  down  the  riot 

The  May  10  Issue  of  the  student  newspaper 
at  the  University  of  California  featured  an 
editorial  entitled  Investigate  Police"  It 
recommended  a  SUte  investigation,  revealed 
that  a  petition  was  being  circulated  In  sup- 
port of  one,  and  urged  faculty  members  and 
students  to  flgn  It 

No  one  has  produced  any  evidence  that 
the  .San  Francisco  police  were  brutal  in  dU- 
perslng  and  arresting  the  rioters;  yet  those 
policemen  have  been  vilified  and  falsely 
accused  on  this  Issue,  lime  and  time  again, 
since  l.vst  May. 

The  San  Francisco  riots  ended  long  ago, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  not  seen  the 
end,  by  any  means,  of  this  Issue  of  police 
br\itallty  It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  will 
hear  much  more  of  this  In  the  future  In 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  you.  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with  the 
riwts,  to  a  great  extent  Communist -Inspired 
and  led.  that  have  rocked  many  nations  In 
the  world  during  the  past  year  or  so  Prior 
to  Issuing  Its  annual  report  for  the  year  1J>60. 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
made  an  Intensive  study  of  Communist 
theoretical  organs  and  directives  on  both  the 
national  and  International  level,  and  also  of 
the  manifesto  Issued  by  81  Communist 
Parties  of  the  world  after  their  long  meeting 
In  Moscow  last  November.  It  found  that  the 
world  Communist  leaders  In  Moscow,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  U  3  Communist  Party  as  well, 
have  been  harping  on  the  theme  that  Com- 
munists everywhere  must  Intensify  the  class 
struggle  and  that  they  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  doctrine  that  peaceful  coex- 
istence means  Intensification  of  the  class 
struggle 

As  a  result  of  Its  study  of  these  directives 
and  other  factors,  the  committee  drew  the 
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conclusion  In  its  annual  report  that  "Tbera 
is  considerable  erldenoe  that,  in  tbe  United 
States,  as  well  as  on  a  world  scale,  the  Com- 
munists feel  that  tbe  present  tactical  situa- 
tion calls  for  increased  utilization  of  riot* 
and  mob  violence." 

What  happened  at  the  UJV.  last  week  after 
the  death  of  Lumumba;  what  happened  to 
the  Belgian  Embassy  In  Ifosoow  (where  notti- 
ing  takes  place  without  Kbruahebev^  ^>- 
proval ) ;  and  what  happened  in  otbcr  ooun- 
trtes  of  the  world  as  well.  Is  strong  sfvUtanoa 
that  the  committee's  prsdlctlon  was  oorrect. 
While  African  nationalists  undoubtadly 
played  a  large  rols  in  the  disturbances  at  tbe 
t;.N  and  tn  Washington.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  you  saw  newspaper  plcturss  of  such  well- 
known  Communists  as  Benjamin  Davis  and 
Paul  Robeson.  Jlr.,  taking  part  In  these 
demons  tratlcMis. 

The  committee's  findings  and  these  de- 
velopments, I  believe,  mean  not  only  that 
there  will  be  more  riots  but  that  there  will 
be  more  charges  of  police  brutality.  Ibey 
will  be  made  every  time,  and  In  every  plaoe 
In  the  United  States,  where  tbe  Communists 
stage  a  riot.  It  Is  standard  operating  proce- 
dure for  the  Conununist  Party  to  make  tbls 
charge  whenever  the  police  Interfere  with  or 
Impede  Its  subversive  efforts.  It  is  part  of 
their  "stop  thloT'  technique — to  charge 
others  with  brutality  when  they  have  re- 
sorted to  It  in  order  to  achieve  one  of  their 
ends. 

What  this  means  is  that  poltee  everywhere 
will  have  to  use  great  caution  In  handling 
demonstrators  who  get  out  of  hand.  Tbebr 
work  will  be  further  complicated  by  tbe  naw 
"nonviolsct  resistance"  tecbnlqus  that  Is 
now  being  used  by  the  Conununists.  as  well 
as  by  others.  You  saw  examples  of  this  tech- 
nique in  the  film — when  the  students  sat 
down  with  their  hands  In  their  pockets,  re- 
fusing to  move,  and  forcing  tbe  poUee  to 
either  carry  or  drag  tbem  out  of  the  dty 
hall.  This  device  helps  create  an  Impression 
of  police  "brutality"  In  handling  "peaceful," 
passively  resistant  demonstrators. 

Last  summer  Ous  Hall,  tbe  present  head 
of  the  US  Communist  Party.  Issued  a  direc- 
tive that  all  members  and  friends  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  "must  be  first  *  •  *  In  ths 
sltdowns.  on  the  picket  lines.  In  the  peace 
marches  and  meetings"  that  are  taking  plaoa 
In  this  country. 

There  are  many  non-Communists  *^**T**'g 
part  in  these  demonstrations.  Many  of 
these  demonstrations  are  initiated  and  or- 
ganized by  non -Communists.  Without 
doubt.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  tbe 
demonstrators — as  in  San  Francisco— are  not 
Communists  or  pro-Commiuilsts.  But  the 
unpleasant  truth  is  that  the  UB.  Communist 
Party  Imss  has  ordered  the  Conununists  to 
irLflJtrate  these  groups  and  play  key  roles 
in  the  demonstrations.  The  Communists' 
motives  in  doing  this  are  varied.  One  of 
them  is  to  provoke  violence.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  demonstrations  con- 
cern the  issue  of  integration.  Ths  Commu- 
nists' aim  is  not  to  help  solve  racial  problems 
but  to  Inflame  passions  and.  If  possible, 
provoke  racial  violence. 

These  facts  and  developments  put  the 
police  generally  in  a  very  delicate  position. 
They  must  enforce  the  law.  There  can  be 
no  question  atx>ut  that.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  placed  In  situations  where, 
unless  they  are  most  careful,  they  can  open 
themselves  up  to  Communlst-lnsplrad 
charges  of  brutality. 

Police  forces  everywhere  must  realize  that 
the  Conununist  Party  bates  tbem — just  as 
It  hates  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcaa 
Activities — and  will  do  everything  It  can 
to  discredit  them.  This  Is  because  police 
forces  stand  for  law  and  order,  and  tbe 
Communists  want  chaos.  It  to  only  by 
breaking  down — or  selatng  control  of — tha 
police  and   other  Uw-«nforoemant  Uiattta- 


tlons  that  the  Communists  can  pave  the 
way  for  their  takeover. 

Tbe  Communists  know  that  police  forces 
are  a  powerful  instrument  in  assisting — or 
preventing — Conununist  seizure  of  power. 
This  Is  why,  whenever  they  obtain  sufficient 
strength  in  any  country  and  a  united  front 
type  of  government  is  established,  the  Com- 
miinlsts  always  want  one  of  their  men  to 
be  given  the  poet  of  minister  of  justice. 
They  know  that  if  they  can  get  control  of 
the  police,  they  can  dispose  of  their  opposi- 
tion with  relative  ease  and  it  will  just  be 
a  matter  of  time  before  they  have  the  wlioie 
nation  in  their  hands. 

When  the  Conununists  succeed  in  doing 
this,  policemen  become  the  agents  of  tyr- 
anny. They  are  no  longer  the  enforcers  of 
law,  the  protectors  of  freemen,  but,  rather, 
the  oppressors  of  an  enslaved  people. 

The  Conununists  pose  a  real  challenge  to 
the  police  of  this  country,  as  they  do  to  all 
other  Americans.  They  will  try  to  discredit 
you.  They  will  try  to  infiltrate  yoiu  ranks. 
Their  challenge,  however,  is  one  that  I  am 
sure  you — and  all  our  police  forces — will 
meet  successfully,  in  the  true  American  tra- 
dition, without  backing  dovm  in  any  way 
and,  at  the  same  time,  without  resorting  to 
brutality,  undue  force  or  any  of  the  other 
methods  they  will  accuse  you  of  using. 

BIT.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  support  the  pending  resolution. 
It  should  be  overwhelmingly  adopted  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  never  a  time 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  Congress,  should 
let  down  against  communism,  or  any 
sort  of  ism  which  is  contrary  to  the 
American  ideals  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  know  of  any  tribunal, 
court,  branch  or  segment  of  our  Govern- 
ment which  has  contributed  more  to 
ferreting  out  the  anti-Americans  than 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. In  instance  after  instance  it  has 
turned  the  light  of  day  on  the  un- 
American  activities  of  many  un-Ameri- 
can people.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  to  Moscow  than  for  the  news 
to  go  out  from  here  tonight  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  declined 
to  support  this  resolution. 

We  must  not  fail  this  committee.  To 
fail  it  would  be  to  fail  the  American 
people.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  'WaltkrI,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  themselves, 
have  done  a  fine  job.  I  commend  them 
for  their  effort  imd  shall  give  them  my 
support.    I  know  you  will  do  the  same. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  was  made  a  permanent 
standing  committee  of  this  House 
through  the  effort  of  our  late  friend  and 
colleague.  John  Elliott  Rankin  of 
Mississippi.  Jcdin  Rankin  was  indeed 
pro-American.  He  fought  communism 
wherever  he  found  it.  In  giving  this 
committee  permanent  status  he  left  a 
great  monument  to  his  service,  as  well 
as  providing  the  Congress  with  a  strong 
arm  to  strengthen  Americanism. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we 
weaken  the  great  work  of  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  trust 
the  resolution  will  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  budget  request  of  the 


committee  of  which  I  have  been  an  ac- 
tive member  for  about  14  years.  I  refer 
to  the  budget  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Roosi- 
VELT],  and  possibly  a  handful  of  others 
as  far  as  I  can  estimate,  are  in  favor  of 
reducing.    We  need  that  sum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  again  say  that 
which  I  have  frequentiy  been  heard  to 
say,  which  is,  that  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  is  at  least  as 
vital  and  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  in- 
ternal security  agt  inst  subversive  activi- 
ties, propaganda  and  other  subversives, 
and  their  bedfellows,  followers,  and 
dupes,  now  as  it  was  14  years  ago  when  I 
was  appointed  to  the  committee.  Do  the 
sponsors  of  this  effort  to  reduce  the 
committee's  budget,  believe  that  the  evi- 
dence worldwide,  and  the  evidence  with- 
in 90  miles  of  our  Florida  shores,  and 
the  evidence  within  our  own  domestic 
confines  is  less  weighty  and  convincing 
today,  than  it  was  on  yesterday,  to  the 
effect  that  subversion  is  a  crystal  clear 
part  and  parcel  of  the  cold  war,  initiated 
and  promulgated  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  worldwide? 

Let  us  not  be  fooled  into  a  state  of 
complacency  by  extraneous  arguments 
and  by  claimed  facts  which  do  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  issue  before  us  today. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Communist  com- 
munity in  our  Nation  and  their  followers 
and  their  dupes  and  all  others  against 
our  constitutional  form  of  government 
are  consumed  with  glee  at  this  move  to 
reduce  the  committee's  budget.  I  verily 
believe,  that  in  the  minds  and  plans  of 
the  Commimists  and  their  bedfellows 
they  favor  the  subverting  of  our  form 
of  government  and  turning  it  into  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  dominated  world,  and,  are 
likewise  determined  to  weaken  or  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  imder  Mr. 
Hoover.  Any  Federal  security  agency,  or 
committees  of  Congress  in  this  field  of 
internal  security,  and  against  subver- 
sive influences  is  entirely  too  much  for 
them. 

In  my  14  years  of  active  membership 
on  this  committee  I  have  seen  where  I, 
and  I  believe  some  others  of  the  com- 
mittee have  made  mistakes,  which  mis- 
takes, however,  were  not  repeated;  they 
were  reasonably  human  errors.  That  is 
because  we  are  exactly  like  other  vig- 
orous, patriotic  citizens  trying  to  do  a 
very  diflBcult  but  essential  job  for  the 
protection  of  our  beloved  Nation's  in- 
ternal security  against  subversive  people 
and  pr(%rams.  Ours  is  anything  but 
easy  and  comfortable.  It  is  always  dif- 
ficult and  would  be  discouraging,  if  we 
would  allow  it  to  be. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  testify  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  the  proce- 
dures, attitudes,  practices,  and  programs 
of  the  committee  today  are  very  sub- 
stantially different  than  they  were  even 
as  recently  as  several  years  ago.  We 
have  improved  beyond  measure.  We 
will  keep  on  improving.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  this  House  must 
take  into  account  that  we  nine  members 
of  that  committee  as  a  rule,  have  to 
deal  with  a  type  of  person  who  is  ei- 
ther against  our  constitutional  govern- 
ment or  who  is  against  any  form  of 
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control  againat  their  claims  of  freedom 
to  subvert  or  destroy  established  law 
and  order;  or  who  Is  in  favor,  whether 
openly  or  not,  of  having  our  beloved 
Nation  actually  become  another  satel- 
lite of  Soviet  Russia. 

I  hope  and  request  that  this  House 
this  day.  give  the  committee  a  signif- 
icant vote  in  support  of  the  committee 
by  voting  unanimously,  or  almost  unan- 
imously, for  the  budget  as  referred  to 
the  House:  to- wit,  $335,000.  and  as  rec- 
ommended to  the  House  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Cmnmittee.  I  say  this. 
because  every  Member  of  this  House 
knows  that  there  have  been  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  attempts  by  mail  and 
otherwise  to  discredit  and  destroy  this 
committee.  Let  us  vote  our  convictions 
so  that  the  American  people  can  take 
heart  and  Join  us  in  making  it  as  diffl- 
cvilt  as  possible  for  the  Communist  and 
subversive  colonizers,  and  Soviet  agents 
and  their  followers  to  spread  their  god- 
less destructive  philosophy  in  our  be- 
loved land. 

We  do  not  plan  to  interfere  with  what 
people  think  nor  how  they  pray.  We 
do  plan  to  do  our  full  share  to  make 
siu'e  the  Communist  conspiracy  does 
not  have  freedom  to  infiltrate  and  sub- 
vert our  constitutional  freedoms  and 
liberties. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  face 
the  question  of  appropriations  for  oper- 
ation of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year,  we  recognize  that  both  the 
committee  and  its  objectives  are  under 
vicious  attack. 

The  Communist  network  within  our 
borders  is  d(^ng  its  utmost  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  either  abolishing  the 
committee  or  neutralizing  it  by  financial 
starvation,  through  every  possible  insid- 
ious tactic  known  to  Communist  con- 
spirators. 

This  most  Important  committee  must 
not  be  hamstnmg  In  its  efforts  to  ex- 
pose the  Communist  menace  which  con- 
stantly challenges  our  way  of  life.  Its 
activities  should  be  expanded,  not  re- 
duced or  transferred  to  another  com- 
mittee, for  if  our  struggle  for  freedom 
is  lost,  then  any  other  issues,  domestic 
or  foreign,  fade  into  Insigniflcance. 

It  is  with  pride  and  a  sense  of  patri- 
otic duty  I  support  the  appropriations 
for  the  committee  and  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said  of  this  committee : 

Your  committcCi  role  In  safeguarding 
our  freedoms  U  weU  known  to  every  patri- 
otic clUzen  and  re&l  Americans  are  not  going 
to  b«  fooled  or  misled  by  efforts  to  dis- 
credit your  vital  task. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  re- 
quested appropriation  for  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  because 
I  feel  that  it  has  performed  valuable 
functions  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to 
render  service  in  the  goal  of  defeating 
the  activities  of  those  persons  who  ded- 
icate themselves  to  the  service  of  a  for- 
eign sovereignty  under  the  guise  of  ad- 
herence to  an  ideology. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  Communist  Party 
members  and  their  imderground  sup- 
porters in  this  QDuntry  and  abroad,  and 


such  other  groups  which  miKht  arise  and 
follow  a  similar  course  of  conduct 

The  basic  threat  to  our  Institutions 
is  a  threat  from  abroad  by  a  foreign 
power  or  powers,  which  seek  to  establish 
fifth  columns  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  The  Communist  Party  USA.  and 
its  supporters  is  such  a  fifth  column.  It 
uses  our  traditional  democratic  freedoms 
to  ultimately  destroy  those  freedoms 
from  within.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  the  maximum  defense  against 
this  threat. 

What  is  the  special  contribution  of 
the  House  Un-.American  Activities  Com- 
mittee to  the  defeat  of  this  threat? 

It  has  produced  legislation  for  the  con- 
trol of  subversive  activities,  and  its  role 
as  a  legislative  committee  has  not  been 
exhausted 

It  has  collected  evidence  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  threat  and  of  the  methods 
of  subversion  which  ha.s  been  u.seful  in 
indicating  the  need  for  legislation  and 
the  kind  of  legislation  which  should  be 
passed. 

It  has  exposed  to  public  knowledge  the 
identity  of  perscrvs  who  have  k)een  mem- 
bers of  a  subversive   apparatus  In  this 
country.     This  exposure  cannot  be  ac- 
complished at  the  national  level  by  any 
agency   outside  of   the  Congress.     It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  such  exposure  has 
served  to  save  many  persons  from  asso- 
ciation   with    persons    and   causes    with 
which  they  would  not  desire  to  become 
associated   with   full   knowledge   of    the 
background  of  such  persons  and  causes 
Mr.  DORN.     Mr    Speaker,  our  House 
Committee    on    Un-American    Activities 
has  done  and  Ls  doing  a  splendid  job  to 
save  these  United  States  from  Commu- 
nist revolution.    This  committee,  like  the 
rest   of    us.    is    a    direct    agent   of    the 
American  people.    These  men  are  elected 
every  2  years  at  the  ballot  box      They 
represent    democracy   in   action      They 
are  trying  to  preserve  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  right  to  vote 

The  job  of  this  great  committee  is  a 
thankless  one.  They  lose  sleep  and 
spend  many  days  away  from  their  loved 
ones  in  order  to  expose  the  atheistic. 
Communist  conspiracy  which  has  sworn 
to  overthrow  the  American  Goverrunent 
and  liquidate  our  freedoms  and  free  peo- 
ple. To  even  argue  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  a  political  party  such  as  the 
Democrat  or  Republican  Party  is,  in  it- 
self, bordering  on  trea,son 

The  Communists  are  bending  every 
effort  to  destroy  the  House  Un-Amencan 
Activities  Committee.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  this,  they  will  create  further 
disrespect  for  representative  govern- 
ment. They  would  then  eliminate  Con- 
gress and  enslave  the  American  people 
The  Conununist  Party's  "Operation 
Abolition."  against  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  Is  really  a 
move  to  abolish  our  freedoms  This 
House  committee  in  San  Francisco,  con- 
ducted itself  with  patriotism,  dignity, 
and  honor  Its  conduct  there  reflected 
great  honor  on  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  today 
will  vote  this  appropriation  so  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities can  continue  its  vital  Investiga- 


tions. The  choice  today  on  this  vote  is 
between  freedom  and  slavery.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  choice  between  Washington 
or  Moscow;  between  Christianity  and 
Red  atheism 

The  reason  for  the  bitter  attack  on  the 
movie  Operation  Atwlltlon"  Is  that  the 
Communists  are  afraid  of  the  truth. 
They  do  not  want  the  American  people 
to  find  out  their  tactics  of  Infiltration, 
espionage,  and  Intrigue.  They  do  not 
want  the  American  people  to  see  how 
the  Communists  dupe  others  to  do  their 
dirty  work  They  especially  do  not  want 
the  American  people  to  see  their  plan 
expo.sed  to  use  some  students  and  young 
people  I  hope  every  American  will  see 
the  movie,  'Operation  Abolition." 

Mr  Speaker.  I  only  wish  this  appro- 
priation were  10  times  what  it  is  today 
so  that  this  Congress  could  completely 
expose  the  .sordid,  ruthless,  and  bloody 
tactics  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Speaker  I  was  in  Congress  when  this 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  created  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives The  creation  of  this  committee 
had  been  the  dream  of  the  American 
Legion  for  many  years  and,  I.  too,  had 
supported  the  American  Legion's  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  creation  of  this 
committee.  Since  the  day  when  the 
committee  was  formerly  authorized.  I 
constantly  supported  this  committee 
with  my  vote  on  this  floor  and  with 
speeches  when  at  home. 

The  committee  has  been,  at  times,  un- 
der severe  attack  and  It  has  been  handi- 
capped and  hindered,  often  by  acts  of 
Communist  conspirators  and  fellow 
travelers  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  itself,  by  its  decisions  has  been 
anything  but  helpful  to  this  committee. 
Some  of  the  decisions  of  this  Court  hav- 
ing reference  to  this  great  committee  of 
Congress  have  been  calculated — in  my 
judgment— to  cripple  and  harass  this 
committee  Decisions  which  made  it 
much  more  difficult  to  convict  witnesses 
who  refused  to  answer  and  who  sought 
to  make  a  mockery  of  this  committee  are 
still  in  effect 

I,  personally,  want  to  give  the  commit- 
tee more  power  and  more  authority  for 
two  reasons:  No.  1,  that  the  committee 
may  continue  its  work  and  even  do  more 
effective  work  to  uncover  communism 
and  un-Americanism  wherever  it  exists 
in  this  broad  land  of  ours;  and  No.  2. 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
for  its  weak-kneed  vacillating  decisions, 
which  have  often  In  recent  years,  favored 
communism  and  made  our  Job  of  ridding 
this  country  of  un-American,  alien  In- 
fluences more  difficult  and  more  hazard- 

OU.S 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  167  providing 
$331,000  for  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  for 
this  year 

It  was  my  pleasure  during  the  past 
.several  years  to  be  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  and  as 
such  to  hear  the  fine  justifications  for 
funds  presented  each  year  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  WaltksI. 
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I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  done  a  fine  Job 
for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  the  country.  This  has  been  true 
through  the  years.    It  is  true  today. 

We  must  ever  be  alert  to  communism 
and  to  its  evils.  We  must  oppose  com- 
munism wherever  we  find  it.  I  support 
this  resolution  providing  fimds  for  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  full  appropriation  for 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  This  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  has  done  out- 
standing work.  It  must  continue  its 
vital  functions.  The  committee  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people.  Its  functions  must 
not  be  impaired.  I  strongly  support  the 
work  of  this  committee  and  the  appro- 
priation requested  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Halleck)  there 
were  ayes  372.  noes  4. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wHl 
state  It. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  It  not  proper  to 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  at  this  point? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  can 
qualify. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  I  can 
qualify,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Oerk  wiU  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROOSIVE1.T  moves  to  recommit  the  res- 
olution to  the  (Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration with  instructions  to  report  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment:  On 
page  2.  after  the  period,  line  1,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: ••Provided.  That  the  committee  shall 
not  use  any  of  Its  funds  to  undertake  any  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  la  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  conunlttee  of  the 
House." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tm 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tho-e 
were — yeas  412,  nays  6.  not  voting  14, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  8] 

TEAS — 413 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews 


Anfuso 

Arends 

Asb  brook 

Aspln&ll 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 


Bass.  N.H. 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  FU. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Beirj 

Betts 


BUtch 

Boggs 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 
Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks.  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

BroomQeld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Ooad 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Co  liner 

Conte 

Cook 

Oooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis. 
James  C. 

DavtB.  John  W. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 
Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Diilskl 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Erlns 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Fenton 

Plndley 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foisarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Oallagher 

Garland 

Oarmats 

Gary 

OathlncB 


Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Kilday 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N.y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

LlbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

MachrowlcE 

Mack 

Madden 


Magnuson 

Mahon 

MaUUard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Math  las 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 
George  P. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 
Ohio 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mosher 

BIoss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Matcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  Dl. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Pinion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece 

Relfel 

ReuBS 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rou-sselot 

Rvitherford 

St  George 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Scbwelker 

Sciiwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 


Shrlver 

Teague.  Tex. 

Weaver 

S.bal 

Thomas 

WelB 

Sikes 

Thompson.  La. 

Westland 

Slier 

Thompson.  Tex.Whalley 

Slsk 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wharton 

Slack 

Thomberry 

Whltener 

Smith,  Calif. 

Toll 

Whltten 

Smith.  Va. 

ToUefson 

Wlckersham 

Spence 

Trimble 

WldnaU 

Springer 

Tur.k 

Williams 

Stafford 

Tupper 

WUIU 

Staggers 

UUman 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Steed 

Utt 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Stephens 

Vanlk 

Wlnstead 

Stratton 

Van  Pelt 

Yates 

Stubblefleld 

Van  Zandt 

Yoimg 

Sullivan 

Vinson 

Younger 

Taber 

Wall  ha  user 

Zablockl 

Taylor 

Walter 

Zelenko 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watts 

NAYS— 8 

• 

Ashley 

Kastenmeler 

Roosevelt 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

Ryan 

NOT  VOTING— 14 

Ashmore 

Jones,  Ala. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Blatnlk 

Murray 

Smith.  MlsB. 

Boykln 

Powell 

Thompson,  N.J 

Clark 

Rabaut 

Wright 

Jensen 

Sheppard 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  COMMEMORATE  THE 
lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  1ST  IN- 
AUGURAL OP  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  87-1  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Commemorate  the  100th  Anni- 
versary of  the  1st  Inaugural  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Mack,  Illinois; 
Mr.  Denton,  Indiana;  Mr.  Schwengel, 
Iowa;  and  Mr.  Bray,  Indiana. 


NATIONAL    FUELS    POLICY 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  matters  of  importance  that  come 
before  this  body  In  which  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  every  citizen  have  a  real 
and  genuine  interest. 

From  time  to  time,  these  matters  are 
so  imr>ortant  that  the  very  existence  of 
our  great  Nation  rests  on  the  action  of 
the  Congress. 

I  could  enumerate  many  such  mat- 
ters that  have  occurred  In  the  past,  but 
looking  to  the  future,  I  can  find  no  ques- 
tion pending  before  this  body  more  im- 
r>ortant  than  the  resolution  recently 
granted  a  rule  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  establish  a  select  committee 
to  study  all  the  fuels  of  this  Nation,  and 
coordinate  and  provide  a  national  fuels 
policy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  and 
minority  leadership  of  this  body  fully 
realize  this  important  question  will  need 
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the  best  minds  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  this  important  fuels 
study. 

The  appotntment  of  these  15  Members 
of  the  Houae  should  be  based  on  their 
impartially  as  to  any  specific  fuel,  and 
should  be  entirely  free  of  the  implica- 
tions In  the  declared  statements  of  the 
oa  and  Kas  Industry  that  was  carried 
in  the  Oil  Dally,  Monday,  February  27. 
1961. 

Oil  and  gM  men  can  breathe  easier  now 
that  the  proaiptctM  have  noticeably  dimmed 
for  a  superduper  probe  of  national  fuels 
policy  by  a  Senate-House  committee. 

The  Petty  OU  Letter  in  the  OU  Daily 
said: 

The  fatal  blow  to  the  coal  Industry's  drive 
for  a  joint  ooagrMslonal  fuels  policy  Inves- 
tigation came  at  the  Houae  Rules  Commit- 
tee's meeting  on  February  23,  when  a  resolu- 
tion authorising  such  an  investigation  put 
tn  by  Reiwesentatlve  Aspimajll,  Democrat,  of 
Colorado,  was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5. 

This  publication  further  said: 

Even  that  resolution  had  been  a  •"com- 
promise" by  AsriNAix.  redrafted  from  earlier 
versions  to  eliminate  any  directive  that  a 
fuels  policy  be  formulated  by  the  proposed 
Joint  committee  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress. 

This  last  statement  is  entirely  mis- 
leading as  the  House  Resolution  183 
states  in  part: 

Section  2.  (3)  consider  and  review  the  ex- 
isting and  proapactlve  governmental  policies 
and  laws  affecting  the  fuels  and  energy  in- 
dustries with  a  view  of  determining  what,  if 
any.  changes  and  Implementation  of  these 
poiicies  and  laws  may  be  available  In  order 
to  coordinate  and  provide  an  effective  na- 
tional fuels  policy  to  assure  the  availability 
of  fuels  and  energy  adequate  fur  an  expand- 
ing economy  and  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  resent  the  implications  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry that  the  granting  of  a  rule  for 
this  resolution  means  a  scuttling  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  fuels  study  and  the 
final  adoption  of  a  national  fuels  policy. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  leader- 
ship of  this  body  that  they  will  insist 
on  a  thorough  study  of  all  fuels,  and 
that  the  findings  will  be  translated  into 
a  national  fuels  policy. 

The  importance  of  this  matter  was 
graphically  portrayed  when  Judge  How- 
ard Smith,  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  his  support  of  this  resolution 
read  the  entire  address  by  the  then  Sen- 
ator and  now  President.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

There  is  no  equivocation  in  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  such  a  fuels 
study  and  of  such  a  national  fuels  policy. 
I  am  happy  to  quote  this  important 
address  and  ask  unanimous  corxsent  to 
include  the  same  in  my  remarks ; 

A  Natiomai.  Fudj  Polict 
(Remarks  of  Senator  John  F  Kennedy.  Dem- 
ocrat     of      Maiecfausetts.      Amherstdaie 
W.  Va..  Tueaday.  April  26.  I960i 

The  time  has  come  to  put  some  common - 
sense  and  oooatotency  into  the  way  this 
country  handlea  iU  vital  fuel  supplies 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  a  national  fuels  policy— 
a  concrete  set  of  plans  and  principles  to 
restore  fair  play  and  proeperlty  to  our  hard- 
hlt.  neglected  fuels  Industries  President 
Kennedy   of  tb»  UliW    (no  relation,    but   a 


great  leader  and  friend  i  has  e!' quenily  set 
forth  the  reasons  fi^r  such  a  policy — and  he 
has  told  of  the  great  beneflts  It  would  brlnK 
to  the  coal  Industry  and  I  endorse  hl.s  call 
In  fuU. 

The  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  policy — 
and  adopt  It  now  at  this  session  The 
President  should  take  the  lead  in  Its  promul- 
gation— now — before  he  leaves  office  But  if 
the  Congress  does  not  act — and  if  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  act  -then  that  action  must  be 
taken  next  year  by  a  Democratic  President- - 
a  President  who  Is  willing  to  flght  for  a 
better,  stronger  American  Nation  And  I 
think  we  can  hiive  and  will  hr»ve  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  l'J6! 

When  that  President  enters  the  White 
Hou.se  next  January  when  he  sits  down 
at  that  lovely  desk,  after  all  the  |x)mp  and 
ceremony  Is  over-  no  problem  will  more 
urgently  dem.ind  hhs  attention  than  the 
problems  of  our  fuels  Indu.strles  and  the 
coal  industry  In  particular.  If  he  Is  to  meet 
th(>se  problems  effectively — If  his  decisions 
are  to  weigh  every  factor  and  weigh  them 
equitably— that  President  will  need  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy 

How  el.se  can  he  deal  with  the  Inconsis- 
tencies, the  uneven  regulations,  the  conflict- 
ing principles,  the  changing  standards  which 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies 
have  been  using  In  this  area''  How  else  can 
he  reconcile  the  demands  of  those  seeking 
to  Import  more  fuel  from  abroad  while  a 
major  segment  of  the  coal  industry  Is  In 
distress — thoae  seeking  to  Invest  tax  dollars 
In  new  expansive  fuel  sources  when  vast 
fields  of  coal  are  untapped  and  mlnee  are 
closed  -  those  dumping  one  kind  of  fuel  In 
a  wasteful,  costly  manner  at  the  expense 
of  both  consumers  and  comp>etltors' 

There  Is  no  single,  compreheruive.  nation- 
wide policy  to  deal  with  these  and  other 
matters  today  There  are  dozens  of  policies, 
dozens  of  different  laws  and  regulations  and 
rate  schedules.  A  national  policy  must  end 
this  In  the  creation  and  execution  of  such 
a  policy,  foreign  Import  requirements  must 
be  considered  but  so  must  the  requirements 
of  domestic  Industries.  The  rights  of  pro- 
ducers must  be  taken  Into  account  -  but  so 
must  the  rights  of  consumers  A  fair  sched- 
ule of  freight  rates  for  coal  to  ship  it  out  of 
here  is  Just  as  Imfxrtant  as  fair  rates  for 
natural  gas  pl;)e:ines. 

No  single  industry  — no  segment  i>f  any  In- 
dustry- should  be  singled  out  fur  any  special 
treatment.  Our  objective  Is  a  stronger,  bet- 
ter America— a  prrisperous  America — using 
all  Its  resources  and  all  lu  manjitiwer  In  Its 
competition  with  an  enemy  that  grows 
stronger  every  day 

Such  a  policy  can  mean  new  hope  for  our 
neglected  coal  Industry  — new  juhs  for  the 
unemployed  miners— new  hope  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. That  is  our  g'>aJ— and  that  goal  Is 
my    personal    pledge    to    you. 


1961 


ADMINISTRATION  APPOINTEES 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGFJl.  Mr.  Sp^-aker.  for 
some  little  time  there  have  Uvn  rumors 
on  the  Hill  about  appointees  high  in 
this  administration  readme  and  dls- 
cu.ssini?  the  political  advice  given  by 
Machiavelh  in  his  writings.  "The 
Prince." 

We  are  mdibted  to  Paul  Niven  of  CBS 
for  bringing  the.«;e  rumors  out  In  the 
open  during  a  CBS  network   broadcast 


on  February  19.  1961.  when  Orville  L. 
Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
the  guest.  The  transcript  of  the  broad- 
cast was  placed  in  the  Conobbssiokal 
Record  February  20  by  Senator  WauAM 
Proxmire.  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  I 
quote: 

Mr  NrvxN  Governor,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
get  into  your  personal  life  a  little  more.  I 
understand  one  of  the  books  you  are  reading 
the.e  days  Is  "Machlavelll  the  Prince."  and 
I  have  read  that  several  members  of  the 
Kennedy   administration  are  reading  it. 

Do  you  read  Machlavelll  In  order  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  Devil,  or  do  you 
think  it  h.is  some  useful  illumination  of 
politics? 

Secretary  Fuzma.n  Well,  I  think  that 
Muchi.ivelil  has  been  much  maligned  over 
history  as  a  writer  and  as  a  philosopher  and 
as  a  jxiUtlcal  scientist.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
his  writings  are  very  Interesting  as  they 
analyze  the  relationships  of  power  and  moti- 
vations In  the  process  of  government,  and 
I  find  It  very  stimulating  and  useful.  It  is 
relaxation,  not  going  to  school  actually. 

Mr  .^•IVE^f  Power  and  moUvatlorxs  I  think 
Machlavelll  would  have  been  right  at  home 
In  the  recent  controversy  over  the  Rules 
Committee  In  the  House.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  administration,  but  I  think  he 
would  have  p'obably  thought  that  Judge 
S-MfTH  would  have  been  a  pretty  good  prince 
for  him  Did  you  call  any  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  pressure  them  to  support  that? 

Secretary  FaxzMAir  No.  I  dldnt  prCMure 
anybody.  Paul,  and  I  dont  think  anybody 
w;is  pressured 

Mr  NrvEN  Haven't  some  of  your  Cabinet 
colleagues  admitted  that  they  made  a  few 
phone  calls? 

Secretary  Fezzman  Well,  I  havent  dU- 
cu-xsed  that  with  them. 

Mr  NiviN  D«mt  you  think  It  Is  necee- 
s;u-y  and  proper,  wouldn't  It  be  reasonable 
for  a  government  or  an  administration, 
caught  In  the  act  of  pressuring  Congress  In 
an  Instance  like  this,  to  say.  "Look,  this 
administration  has  sent  a  program  to  Con- 
gress which  we  feel  is  essential  for  the  Na- 
tlons  survival  We  will  use  every  ounce  of 
political  strength  we  can  mobilize  to  get  it 
through"? 

Secretary  Fuxscan  Well.  I  speak  now  per- 
sonally, and  I  am  sure  that  the  President 
will  use — he  believes  In  hLs  program  and 
hopes  to  have  It  through  Congress.  Speak- 
ing now  as  an  Individual  and  as  one  who 
has  served  as  a  Governor  for  0  years,  and 
3  terms  In  the  legislature.  1  Just  t>elleve  that 
our  system  of  government  works  the  best 
and  doesn't  work  properly  unless  there  is  a 
strong  Executive  who  W(  rks  to  develop  th»- 
program  that  he  thinks  Is  best,  who  presents 
them  affirmatively  to  the  legislature  or  V:> 
the  Congress,  and  then  proceeds  to  flight  for 
tliose  prf)grams 

Mr  Niven  Yes,  and  when  you  say  fight, 
dont  y  iu  mean  calling  committee  chair- 
men, calling  Members,  using  the  carrot  and 
the  stick,  threatening  them  to  cut  off  pa- 
tronage or  other  favors  or  promising  favors 
If  they  do  support  you?  Isn't  that  all  part 
of  government  as  It  must  be? 

.Secretary  FREEM.^N  You  are  drawing  word 
pictures  here  that  emphasize  the  stick  and 
forget  about  the  carrot. 

I  Sincerely  trust  that  "The  Prince" 
will  not  become  required  reading  by  the 
New  Frontier.smen  nor  that  they  will  try 
to  put  into  practice  some  of  the 
Machiavelli  fxjlitical  advice  as  repre- 
sented by  the  following  examples  from 
"The  Prince": 

From  the  preface 

"But  If  Machlavelll  was  a  political  philos- 
opher,   he    was    one    who    concentrated    on 
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politics  almost  as  If  it  were  an  autonomoua 
technique  and  an  laolated  himian  enter- 
prise having  little  connection  with  the  end* 
which  government  served  (save  thOM  of 
the  ruler).  He  conceived  of  government 
without  reference  to  the  more  ultimate 
values  of  morals  and  religion  and  art.  In 
jx)lltlC8  Itself  the  first  and  almoet  the  last 
thing  for  him  was  the  gaining  and  the  hold- 
ing and  the  exercise  of  power  and.  •• 
Machiavelli  conceived  it,  the  power  of  a 
prince. 

"The  seductively  sinister  reputation  of 
the  book  called  'The  Prince,'  therefore  in- 
comes clear.  The  usual  obeUancea  to  con- 
ventional morality,  political  or  otherwise, 
are  not  observed.  Machlavelll  coolly  keeps 
his  eye  on  the  object  and,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  ruling  prince,  on  the  main 
chance.  PoUtice  is,  as  It  has  been  called, 
the  art  of  the  possible.  It  resembles  moet 
closely  a  milltaj-y  campaign.  The  general 
does  not  and  need  not  conalder  moral  or 
civilian  values.  He  breaka  eggs  to  make 
the  omelets  of  victory  and  does  not  cry 
over  the  broken  eggs  nor  fret  about  the 
breakage.  The  prince  likewise  does  not  con- 
sider conventional  judgments  on  the  morality 
of  what  he  does.  He  does  not  H**^filn  con- 
spiracy because  It  is  frowned  upon,  nor 
treachery  because  it  is  condenmed,  nor  mur- 
der because  conventional  minds  deplore  It. 
He  used  all  these  as  instruments:  they  are 
devices,  however  devious;  means,  however 
ruthless. 

"The  book  haa  lived  because,  for  all  Its 
coldness  and  worldliness.  it  Is  a  reminder, 
a  corrective  to  sentlmentallsm  In  poUtlca. 
It  notifies  \is  clearly  that  in  government 
Ideals  in  themselves  are  not  Instruments. 
In  a  world  going  to  pieces  politically,  Machla- 
velll was  asking  the  question  how  It  might 
be  put  together  again  and  kept  so." 
From  the  text: 

"It  Is  essential,  therefore,  for  a  prince  who 
desires  to  maintain  his  position,  to  have 
learned  how  to  be  other  than  good,  and  to 
use  or  not  to  use  his  goodness  as  necessity 
requires. 

"He  may  never  hesitate,  however,  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  those  vices  without  which 
his  authority  can  hardly  be  preserved;  for 
If  he  well  consider  the  whole  matter,  he  will 
find  that  there  may  be  a  line  of  conduct 
having  the  appearance  of  virtue,  to  follow 
which  would  be  his  ruin,  and  that  there 
may  be  another  course  having  the  appear- 
ance of  vice,  by  following  which  his  safety 
and  well-being  are  secured. 

"Nevertheless,  we  see  from  what  has  taken 
place  In  our  own  days  that  princes  who  have 
set  little  store  by  their  word,  but  have 
known  how  to  overreach  men  by  their  cun- 
ning, have  accomplished  great  things,  and 
In  the  end  got  the  better  of  those  who 
uusted  to  honest  dealing. 

"It  Is  not  essential  then,  that  a  prince 
should  have  all  the  good  qualities  which  I 
have  enumerated  above,  but  it  is  most  essen- 
tial that  he  should  seem  to  have  them;  I 
will  even  venture  to  affirm  that  if  he  has  and 
Invariably  practices  them  all,  they  are  hurt- 
ful, whereas  the  appearance  of  having  them 
Is  useful.  Thus.  It  Is  well  to  seem  merci- 
ful, faithful,  humane,  religious,  and  up- 
right, and  also  to  be  so;  but  the  mind  should 
remain  so  balanced  that  were  it  needful  not 
to  be  so,  you  should  be  able  and  know  how 
to  change  to  the  contrary. 

"And  you  are  to  understand  that  a  prince, 
and  most  of  all  a  new  prince,  cannot  ob- 
serve all  those  rules  of  conduct  in  Te»ptcX 
whereof  men  are  accounted  good,  being  often 
forced.  In  order  to  preserve  hla  princedom,  to 
act  In  opposition  to  good  faith,  charity,  hu- 
manity, and  religion.  He  must,  therefore, 
keep  his  nrind  ready  to  shift  as  the  winds 
and  tides  of  fortune  ttirn,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  he  ought  not  to  quit  good 
courses  If  he  can  help  It.  but  should  know 
how  to  follow  evil  courses  If  he  must. 


"Wherefore  if  a  prince  succeeds  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  his  authority,  the 
means  will  always  be  judged  honorable  and 
be  approved  by  every  one.  I'or  the  vulgar 
are  always  taken  by  appearances  and  by  re- 
sults, and  the  world  is  made  up  of  the  vul- 
gar, the  few  only  finding  room  when  the 
many  have  no  longer  ground  zo  stand  on. 

"A  certain  prince  of  our  own  days,  whose 
name  it  is  as  well  not  to  mention,  Is  always 
preaching  peace  and  good  faith,  although 
the  mortal  enemy  of  both;  and  both,  had  he 
practiced  them  as  he  preaches  them,  would, 
oftener  than  once,  have  lost  him  his  king- 
dom and  authority. 

"Again,  it  greatly  profits  a  prince  in  con- 
ducting the  internal  government  of  his  state, 
whenever  the  remarkable  actions  of  any  one 
in  civil  life,  whether  for  goxl  or  for  evil, 
afford  him  occfislon;  and  to  choose  such 
ways  of  rewarding  and  punishing  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  much  spoken  of.  Biat  above  all,  he 
should  strive  by  all  his  actions  to  Inspire 
a  sense  of  his  greatness  and  goodness. 

"And  it  will  always  happen  that  he  who  is 
not  your  friend  will  Invite  you  to  neutrality, 
while  he  who  is  your  friend  will  call  on  you 
to  declare  yourself  openly  In  arms." 


DR.   MacCARTHY  AND  THE   YOUTH 
FITNESS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  lUinoiis.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Morse]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Sep- 
tember 1956,  an  irresistible  gentleman, 
with  the  irresistible  name  of  Shane 
MacCarthy,  has  been  traveling  the  Na- 
tion making  youth  fitness  irresistible  to 
countless  Americans,  young  and  old. 

Tomorrow's  citizens,  growing  up  un- 
der a  threefold  program  of  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  fitness,  will  owe 
much  to  the  philosophy  and  contagious 
enthusiasm  of  Dr.  MacCarthy — and  so 
will  the  Nation.  During  the  4  years  he 
served  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Fitness, 
his  efforts  were  chiefiy  responsible  for 
inspiring  spontaneous  youth  fitness  com- 
mittees to  spring  up  from  coast  to  coast. 
Thanks  to  his  vigor  and  imagination, 
schoolteachers,  religious  leaders,  par- 
ents, and  business  and  professional 
leaders  banded  together  in  voluntary, 
independent  workshops  to  put  the  fitness 
program  into  effect.  Radio,  television, 
and  the  press  give  generously  of  time 
and  space  to  publicize  the  work.  And 
the  idea  is  snowballing.  National  Youth 
Fitness  Week,  the  first  full  week  in  May, 
promises  to  become  an  annual  event. 

All  50  States  have  responded  to  Dr. 
MacCarthy's  call  for  youth  fitness  ac- 
tion— Governors  have  convened  37  State 
conferences  on  youth  fitness.  This,  in 
turn,  has  stimulated  countless  com- 
munity meetings  on  the  subject. 

Shane  MacCarthy's  own  words  best 
illustrate  the  problem,  and  what  should 
be  done  about  it. 

To  expedite  our  breakneck  process,  we 
have  millions  of  miles  of  turnpikes  for 
traffic,  while  giving  little  consideration  to 
trails    for    humans.   *    *   *  As     the    human 


being  moves  up  the  nmgs  of  the  ladder  of 
material  progress  he  is  prone  to  measure 
the  advance  by  the  amount  of  ease,  comfort, 
and  leisure  he  has  acquired.  •  •  •  It  is  basic 
that  we  as  citizens  strongly  supplement,  if 
not  replace,  ova  present  scheme  of  ma- 
terialistic values  by  a  rebirth  of  the  true 
needs  of  human  personality  so  that  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  come  before  ma- 
chines. •  •  •  The  youth  fitness  challenge 
is  In  the  way  we  live  at  home;  in  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  school;  in  the  urban 
design  of  conmiunal  living;  on  the  play- 
ground and  on  the  sidewalk;  wherever  boys 
and  girls  of  any  age  live. 

All  of  his  life,  this  genial  gentleman 
from  Cork  City,  Ireland,  by  way  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  actively  associated 
with  parent,  youth,  teacher,  social,  fra- 
ternal, and  veteran  organizations.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  he  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  U.S.  Navy;  he  has 
held  responsible  posts  in  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  has  taught  the  pohtical 
and  social  sciences  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  the  Catholic  University  of 
America. 

I  am  proud  that  Shane  MacCarthy  is 
my  friend.  As  he  steps  down  from  a  post 
to  which  he  has  brought  such  honor,  I 
join  with  the  noted  columnist,  Dr.  Peter 
J.  Steincrohn,  in  saying: 

Never  have  I  met  a  more  personable  and 
dedicated  man.  May  he  have  health  and 
vigor  for  many  years  so  that  he  can  follow 
through  to  completion  the  plans  he  has  for 
your  children  and  mine. 


SOVIET  TRADE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
operation  and  administration  of  our  ex- 
port control  program  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  me  and  I  have 
at  various  times  in  the  past,  and  again 
this  session,  introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  complete  congressional  inquiry 
into  our  export  policies.  Recent  events 
point  anew  to  the  great  need  for  atten- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  this  matter. 

Early  this  year  I  inquired  into  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Government  in  granting  an 
export  license  for  shipment  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  precision  machinery  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  trucks  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

Included  were  authorizations  made 
last  year  to  ship  highly  strategic  ma- 
chines used  in  the  manufacture  of  V-8 
engine  blocks  and  heads.  They  are 
multistation  machines,  known  as  trans- 
fer machines. 

Transfer  machines  are  designed  to 
complete  a  series  of  machining  opera- 
tions at  successive  stations,  and  to 
transfer  the  work  automatically  from 
one  station  to  the  next.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  Soviets  are  placing 
hea'vy  emphasis  on  the  production  of 
transfer  machines  at  the  current  time 
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because  they  are  vital  in  solving  produc- 
tion problems  of  complex  and  highly 
specialized  eqxilpment. 

In  respoiue  to  my  request  for  Its  com- 
ments on  the  export  of  such  machines. 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  February 
23.  1961.  advised  me  as  follows: 

(a)  The  prodTicta  of  these  transfer  type 
machine  toola  w  clearly  of  military  value. 
V-8  cylinder  blocks,  the  product  of  these 
machines,  are  a  necessary  part  of  engines 
for  medium-size  supply  trucks  and  person- 
nel carriers  which  are  vital  to  logistical  sup- 
port of  the  SoTlet  armed   forces 

(b)  The  tedmology  conUlned  In  these 
transfer  machlnee  produced  In  the  L'niu-d 
States  Is  the  most  advanced  in  the  world 

(c)  So  far  as  this  Department  knows,  the 
USS.R.  has  not  Installed  this  type  of  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  cylinder  blocks 
and  heads. 

(d)  The  receipt  of  this  equipment  by  the 
U.S^.R.  would  contribute  to  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary  and   economic   warfare   potential. 

Another  authorization  to  ship  preci- 
sion machine  tools  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  great  concern  to  me  was  made  known 
in  a  recent  announcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  it  was  lift- 
ing the  suspension  Imposed  last  year  on 
a  license  to  export  to  the  Soviet  Union 
45  highly  technical  machines  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ball  bearings.  On 
Pebniary  17,  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement, I  discussed  both  the  ball- 
bearing machines  export  license  and  the 
license  authorizing  shipment  of  the 
transfer  machines  in  a  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  ball-bearing  machines  involved 
are  highly  complex  machines  used  m  the 
manufacturing  of  miniature  ball  bear- 
ixigs.  They  are  for  use  predominantly, 
it  is  reported,  for  such  purposes  as  mis- 
sile guidance  systems,  aircraft  gyros,  and 
similar  complex  weapons  purposes.  It 
has  been  reported  that  there  are  only  72 
such  machines  in  the  United  States 

A  week  ago  I  wrote  to  both  I*resident 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  requesting  that  the  export  li- 
censes for  the  transfer  machines  and  the 
ball-bearing  machines  be  suspended  and 
that  a  thorough  reevaluation  .should  be 
made  of  the  matter  because  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  exports  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  an 
announcement  was  made  that  the  export 
licenses  for  the  ball-bearing  machines 
had  been  halted  pending  further  con- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

On  February  23.  I  addre.s.sed  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  In  regard  to  the  transfer 
machines,  setting  forth  the  commenLs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  request- 
ing that  the  license  for  ihis  export  be 
suspended  immediately 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  muit  exer- 
cise extreme  care  to  avoid  helping  to 
contribute  to  Soviet  military  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  capabilitie.s.  Econo.Tiic 
gain  such  as  might  accrue  from  the  sale 
of  these  machines  is  of  little  significance 
when  weighed  against  our  national  se- 
curity. Let  us  not  help  contribute  tools 
and  know-how  which  the  Soviets  can  use 
to  help  pursue  their  goal  of  world  dom- 
ination. I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme urgency  which  Congress  must  not 
fail  to  look  into  thoroughly. 


ACCUMULATION  OF  SPECIAL  RE- 
SERVES BY  BANKS  FOR  PROTEC- 
TION OF  SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Derwin- 
skU  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ^'entleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  mo.st 
Members  of  Congre.ss  have  received  mail 
regarding  the  controversial  question  of 
taxation  of  banks,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  mutual  savings  banks 
The  commercial  banks  contend  that 
there  is  an  unfair  dilTfrential  betwi-en 
tlie  bad  debt  reservt-s  allowed  banks  and 
that  allowed  the  mutual  institutions 
The  mutual  in^stitutioiis  maintain  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  their 
operations  and  commercial  banking  and 
that  the  reserves  are  needed  because  of 
their  cijncentration  in  lon^-term  real 
estate  loaivs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  there  are 
such  substantial  ditlerorices  between 
commeiciai  banks  and  savings  an.1  loan 
associatio:is  that  identical  tax  treatment 
Is  not  feasible  I  do.  however.  a„'ree  with 
the  bankers  that  tliat  prrlio'i  of  their 
bu.^ine.s.s  winch  invjives  thrift  and  home 
financing  should  be  treated  for  tax  pur- 
poses the  same  as  the  savinR.s  and  home 
lendmtj  operations  of  mutual  institu- 
tions It  is  better  to  achieve  similar 
treatment  in  this  wav  than  it  is  to  dis- 
tort the  operations  of  mutual  institu- 
tions. 

Therefore.  I  am  introducinj;  lenislHtion 
which  will  make  available  to  commercial 
banks,  for  their  thrift  and  home  flnanc- 
inc:  activities,  the  same  tax  liirmiiia  now 
applied  to  mutual  savings  banks  and  sav- 
infrs  and  loan  a.s,sociations. 

I  believe  it  represents  a  way  of  resolv- 
ing this  long  standing  controversy  with- 
out the  dan.s?ers  of  harm  to  financial  in- 
stitutions or  impairment  to  our  national 
economy  that  is  involved  in  many  of  the 
other  tax  proposals 

Specifically,  my  proposal  is  as  follows: 
Section  593  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  authorizes  mutual  institutions  to 
deduct  additions  to  reserves  for  bad 
debts  until  surplus,  undivided  profits, 
and  reserves  ag^ireqate  12  percent  of  de- 
posits. The  amount  deducted  m  any 
taxable  year  cannot  exceed  the  taxable 
income  for  that  year  Identical  deduc- 
tions will  be  authorized  in  the  ca.^e  of 
qualifym'-,'  savm/s  deposit.^  of  commer- 
cial bank-.  Qualify uv:  savings  deposits 
are  tho.se  which  would  qualify  as  .s<ivini;s 
deposits  under  the  re'^ulations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  if  the  bank  were 
a  member  bank.  Qualification  is  fur- 
ther limited  to  institutions  in  which  80 
percent  of  the  savings  deposits  are  in- 
vested either  in  first  mortpapes  on  real- 
ty or  in  obligations  of  public  authorities. 
Finally,  in  the  ca.se  of  in.solvency.  sav- 
ings depositors  mast  have  priority  over 
other  depositors  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sets in  which  the  savings  deposits  are 
invested. 


Savings  deposits  will  be  segregated 
under  the  bill  for  purposes  of  computing 
the  authorized  deduction.  The  usual 
provision  for  reserves  for  bad  debts,  sec- 
tion 166' c\  will  apply  to  all  amounts 
which  do  not  qualify  for  segregation  as 
savings  deposits. 

May  I  point  out  the  need  for  consist- 
ent flow  of  funds  into  the  home  flnanc- 
uux  field  It  is  more  practical  to  aid  the 
Mow  of  private  funds  into  home  financ- 
ing' than  it  is  to  restrict  the  operation  of 
any  segment  of  our  financial  world.  I 
feel  tins  bill  has  considerable  merit  and 
hop«>  that  my  colleatjues  will  give  it  seri- 
ous attention. 


DEATH.  INJURY,  AND  DESTRUCTION 
CAUSED  BY  THE  CARRIAGE  OF 
EXPLOSIVES  BY  COMMON  CAR- 
RIERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from 
West  Viri^inia  (Mr.  Bailey]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1961,  I  introduced  Hou.se  Con- 
current I^^solution  36  This  resolution 
ex  )re.sses  con^^res.'-ional  concern  over  the 
marked  mcrea.sc  In  the  number  of  acci- 
dents resulting  in  death,  lnjur>-,  and  the 
destruction  of  property  by  reason  of  the 
burning  and  exjilosion  of  explo'^ives  and 
other  dan'::erous  articles  being  carried 
by  common  carriers  m  interstate  com- 
merce 

It  was  my  fervent  hope  that  Congress 
Would  see  fit  to  urne  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to.  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution,  'immediately  reexamine  its 
re-iulations  for  llie  safe  tran.s;)ortation  of 
explosives  and  other  dan 'erous  articles, 
and  thereafter  make  such  chanties  and 
modifications  m  these  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  unsure  the  safest  possible 
transi>ortation  of  the.se  explosives  and 
daiif'erous  articles  by  common  carriers 
within  the  United  States." 

The  need  for  this  action  was  dramati- 
cally demonstrated  only  13  days  later, 
Mr  Sj-'caker,  when,  on  January-  17,  1961. 
nine  persons  were  burned  to  death  and 
four  others  were  injured  critically  when 
a  Ka.soline-laden  tank  truck  failed  to 
stop  at  a  railroad  crossing  in  Mataiolia, 
Mlss  ,  and  wius  struck  by  the  Illinois 
Central  train  called  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  TTils  accident  was  only  the 
latest  of  a  steadily  increasing  series  of 
accidents  involving  railroad  trains  and 
trucks  haulln^;  Kasolme,  butane,  or  other 
hiKhly  explosive  cargoes. 

This  soberini,'  list  is  admittedly  scanty 
and  incomplete,  but  its  lack  in  this  re- 
spect IS,  I  believe,  only  further  evidence 
of  the  need  for  tlie  ICC  to  take  prompt 
action  in  this  area.  In  compiling  this 
li.st.  inquiry*  disclosed  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.ssion  at  the  present 
time  does  not  maintain  a  separate  list  of 
accidents  involving  the  transportation 
of  explosives.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  there  is 
not  readily  available  in  reliable  statis- 
tical form  even  the  most  basic  informa- 
tion concerning  the  frequency  of  such 
accidents,  the  extent  of  their  toll,  or 
any  evidence  as  to  their  probable  causes 
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or  the  steps  needed  to  cope  with  their 
prevention. 

INCOMPLKTK   LOST  OF   Hajom.  AodDorrs  Ih- 

VOLVING    TIUiNSPOKTATlOW     OF    EZVUISXTB 

December  22.  1966 :  New  Tork  Central  train 
collided  with  oil  truck  near  Newberry,  M.T. 
Truckdrlver  was  kUled. 

April  11,  1966:  Near  Port  Oreen,  Ma.,  train 
collided  with  gasoline  tmck.  Eji|Met  xnet- 
ser. RPf  and  truckdrlver  were  killed. 

June  1956:  Rock  Island  freight  collided 
with  gasoline  truck  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Truckdrlver  kQled.  three  railroad  employees 
were  Injured. 

November  27,  1968:  At  Michigan  City,  Ind.. 
C  &  O  freight  collided  with  fuel  oU  truck. 
Engineer,  fireman,  and  truckdrlver  killed. 
l^-o  railroad  employees  were  killed  the  next 
day  from  explosion. 

January  2.  1057:  Texas  At  PadHc  passitngrr 
train  collided  with  truck  loaded  with  bottled 
g.t.s      Truckdrlver  killed. 

June  25,  1957:  At  Slnton.  Tex.,  a  Missouri 
Pacific  freight  collided  with  gaaolin*  truck. 
Engineer  and  flreman  kiUad. 

July  5,  1957:  Missouri-Pacific  freight  train 
collided  with  a  tanker  truck.  Killed  engi- 
neer and  fireman. 

August  12,  1957:  O.C.  A  3.  pasasogcr  train 
collided  with  tank  truck  at  Haalat,  Tex. 
rruckdrlver  and  two  train  serrice  employeea 
were  killed. 

January  12,  19S8:  l^nk  ear  oC  nltro- 
methane  exploded  when  It  was  struck  by 
three  freight  cars  "hxmiped"  In  m>F«h>mT^g 
yards.  Niagara  Palls.  N.T.  Two  bundred 
persona  Injured;  tl  million  estimated  prop- 
erty damage. 

February  19,  1958:  IC  passenger  train  col- 
lided with  a  gaaollne  truck  near  Fasten.  La. 
Engineer,  fireman,  and  tmckdrlTer  killed. 
March  4.  1958:  Shattuck.  Okla..  81  cars 
were  derailed.  Including  22  ears  oootaining 
petroleum  products  and  liquid  petroleum 
gas,  and  6  explo&lons  occurred.  No  injuries; 
$500,000  estimated  property  damage. 

June  1.  1958:  Mount  Pulaski.  HI.  Tank 
car  of  nltromethane  exploded  while  standing 
on  a  siding.  TVo  killed;  40  Injtu-ed;  91  mil- 
lion estimated   property  damage. 

March  12.  I960:  Brlnkley.  Ark.  Fire  and 
explosion  at  butane  bulk  storage  plant  oc- 
curred when  delivery  truckdrlver  failed 
to  disconnect  fill  hose.  Driver  killed;  sev- 
eral buildings  destroyed;  $250,000  estimated 
property  damage. 

June  2.  1958:  Near  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  explo- 
sion of  liquid  petroleum  gas  tank  truck,  hit 
In  rear  by  another  truck.  Eleven  spectators 
killed:  10  persons  Injured,  Including  both 
drivers,  and  several  firemen. 

June  28.  1959:  Trestle  spanning  Ogeechee 
River,  New  Meldrlm.  Oa.  When  a  freight 
train  was  derailed  on  a  trestle,  two  liquid 
petroleum  gas  tank  cars  plunged  down  an 
cmb.nnkment  Into  a  picnic  area  and  burned. 
T^-enty-three  persons  killed. 

August  7.  1959:  Roseburg.  Oreg.  A  parked 
truck  carrying  boxes  of  dynamite  and  bags 
of  blasting  agent  exploded  when  an  adjacent 
building  caught  fire.  Thirteen  penoos 
killed;   125  Injured. 

October  12,  1059:  C.  &  P.  passenger  train 
collided  with  gasoline  truck.  Truckdrlver 
and  five  passengers  killed. 

August  8.  1900:  L.  ft  N.  freight  train  col- 
lided with  tank  truck  killing  three  train 
service  employees  and  truckdrlver. 

Mr.  Speaker,  accidents  such  as  these 
are  almost  always  fatal  to  the  truck 
driver  and  at  least  one  or  two  members 
of  the  locomotive  crews  involved.  Fre- 
quently, in  addition,  they  also  involve 
death  or  serious  injury  to  others,  in- 
cluding passengers  on  trains  or  by- 
standers near  the  scene  of  the  accident. 
In  the  Magnolia.  Miss.,  accident,  for  ex- 
ample,  the   dead  included  tbe  train's 


engineer  and  fireman,  the  truckdrlver. 
and  six  other  people  who  were  working 
near  the  crash. 

One  of  the  worst  of  this  kind  of  ac- 
cident occurred  last  March  1  at  Bakers- 
fleld,  Calif.,  when  a  Santa  Fe  passenger 
train  collided  with  a  gasoline  truck  kill- 
ing the  engineer,  fireman,  and  11  pas- 
sengers. In  addition,  109  other  persons 
were  injured,  some  permanently  dis- 
abled, and  property  damage  was  set  at 
$1,500,000. 

It  is  obvious,  in  short,  that  times  have 
changed  greatly  since  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Explosives  Act  was  enacted  near 
the  turn  of  the  century.  At  the  time 
it  became  law  there  were  only  10.000 
motor  vehicle  registrations.  Last  year 
there  were  over  68  million  such  regis- 
trations. Trucks  now  carry  annually 
some  650  million  tons  of  commercial 
explosives  in  addition  to  petroleum  and 
other  highly  flammable  products.  Last 
year,  the  86th  Congress  took  action 
which  was  long  overdue  to  bring  the 
Explosives  Act  up  to  date  by  putting 
the  transportation  of  radioactive  mate- 
rials under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  By  this  action,  the  Con- 
gress made  clear  that  it  wants  strength- 
ened protection  against  the  tragedies  of 
powerful  explosives  blowing  up  while 
in  transit. 

FoUowli^  the  Bakersfield,  Calif.. 
calamity  I  have  Just  described,  five 
operative  railroad  labor  organizations 
petitioned  the  ICC  for  a  general  investi- 
gation to  determine  what  rules,  regula- 
tions, facilities,  or  other  measures  are 
necessary  to  prevent  accidents  at  rail- 
road crossings  between  railroad  trains 
and  motor  vehicles  carrying  petroleum, 
petroleum  products,  and  similar  dan- 
gerous flammable  liquids.  Even  while 
their  petition  was  pending,  several  ad- 
ditional deadly  accidents  occurred. 
Nevertheless,  the  ICC  initially  denied 
railway  labor's  petition  for  an  investi- 
gation, a  i>etition  which,  incidentally, 
was  suported  by  41  western  railroads. 

I  am  informed  that  opposition  to  such 
a  vital  investigation  came  from  the  Na- 
tional Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  and  the 
Central  Committee  on  Highway  Trans- 
portation of  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Frankly,  since  truckdrivers, 
as  well  as  railroad  employees  and  pas- 
sengers, are  being  killed  and  maimed 
by  the  absence  of  adequate  regulations 
to  insure  safety  in  this  kind  of  trucking 
operation,  I  find  it  extremely  difiScult 
to  imagine  any  valid  objection  that 
would  be  sufficient  to  halt  such  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Of  course,  quite  properly,  railway  la- 
bor refused  to  take  no  for  an  answer. 
A  resolution  adopted  on  January  19. 
1961,  by  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association,  representing  23  labor  organ- 
izations, protested  the  incomprehensible 
and  shocking  failure  of  the  ICC  to  show 
proper  concern  for  the  safety  of  both 
working  railroad  men  and  truckers,  as 
well  as  the  millions  of  passengers  who 
ride  on  our  Nation's  trains. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  union  mili- 
tancy and  amid  signs  of  congressional 
concern,  the  ICC  last  week  finally  saw 
the  light  of  day.  After  three  times  re- 
fusing to  conduct  the  necessary  investi- 
gation of  the  horrible  accidents  I  have 


described,  the  ICC  at  last  admitted,  and 
I  quote,  "that  the  interest  of  public 
safety  requires  a  general  investigation  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  Commis- 
sion's present  safety  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  and  possibly  elimi- 
nating these  accidents  in  the  future,  and 
determining  whether  additional  legisla- 
tion should  be  recommended." 

And  so,  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  ICC 
on  its  belated  but,  nevertheless,  impor- 
tant decision.  I  commend  railway  la- 
bor, too,  for  its  steadfast  devotion  not 
only  to  its  own  safety,  but  also  to  the 
public  interest.  I  know  that  many  eyes 
in  Congress  eagerly  await  the  findings 
of  the  ICC  investigation.  We  will  be  pre- 
pared to  support  the  findings  with  appro- 
priate legislation  so  that  the  horrible 
events  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  Magno- 
lia, Miss.,  which  I  have  been  pained  to 
read  about,  shall  not  have  to  reoccur 
elsewhere  at  the  cost  of  much  property 
and  many  innocent  lives. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  an  incomplete 
list  of  18  accidents  involving  interstate 
transportation  of  dangerous  and  explo- 
sive material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ifi; 
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CHARLES  MERIWETHER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  sent  the  following  wire  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  motivated  by  repwrts  concern- 
ing the  background  of  the  President's 
nominee  of  a  Director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

My  concern,  if  these  reports  are  cor- 
rect, is  the  refiection  this  appointment 
would  have  on  our  position  with  other 
nations  throughout  the  world.  This 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  Americans. 
That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
President  to  thoroughly  examine  these 
reports  on  his  nominee  and  to  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  text  of  my  telegram  follows: 
De.\r  Mr.  President:  Serious  allegations 
have  been  made  relative  to  the  naming  of 
Charles  Meriwether  as  a  Director  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  According  to  thete  re- 
ports, Mr.  Meriwether  managed  the  senatorial 
campaign  in  Alabama  of  John  Crommelln,  a 
retired  naval  officer,  who  has  a  record  of 
campaigning  on  an  anti-Negro  and  antl- 
Semltlc  platform.  These  reports  also  alleged 
that  Mr.  Meriwether  was  linked  with  the 
White  Citizens  Councils  and  proponents  of 
extreme  racism. 

These  reports  are  deeply  disturbing  and 
they  appear  sufficiently  significant  for  a 
thorough  examination  before  Mr.  Meriweth- 
er's nomination  Is  acted  upon.  At  this  sen- 
sitive time  In  world  affairs.  If  these  reports 
are  true,  the  naming  of  this  man  to  this  Im- 
portant role  In  oiu-  foreign  relationships, 
would  be  a  tragic  error.  That  Is  why  I  urge 
you  to  reconsider  this  nomination  pending  a 
full  Investigation  of  the  validity  of  these  al- 
legations. If  they  are  not  correct,  then  the 
Nation  has  every  right  to  be  apprised  of  the 
truth  of  the  situation. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Finance  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Oocunlttee.  which  handles 
legislation  affecting  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  am  especially  concerned  that  an  individual 
associated  with  extreme  racists  should  be  a 
director  of  this  Bank  which  deals  with  proj- 
ects all  over  the  world  Including  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

If  these  reports  on  Mr.  Meriwether  are 
true.  I  do  not  lee  how  representatives  of 
foreign  nations,  dealing  with  the  Export - 
taiport  Bank,  a  U.S.  Government  agency,  can 
look  with  equanimity  on  a  director  linked 
with  the  bigoted  and  backward  elements 
that  mar  the  international  reputation  of 
America.  We  need  men  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber, progressive  and  liberal,  to  Inspire  re- 
sfiect  for  our  Nation.  The  Bank  in  question 
Is  an  instrxmient  for  building  amity  through 
economic  benerolence.  Why  negate  our 
professed  goals?  Ootild  an  African  Involved 
in  negotiations  with  an  Individual  who  di- 
rected political  campaigns  of  candidates 
espousing  subjugation  of  the  Negro  race  and 
other  aspects  of  racism  feel  that  his  cause 
is  being  treated  fairly? 

It  Is  reported  that  Mr.  Crommelln  has 
alleged  that  "tbe  Oommunlst-JewLsh  con- 
spiracy •  •  •  dictates  the  use  of  Federal 
bayonets  to  force  the  commingling  of  white 
and  colored  children."  The  issue  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Meriwether  personally  uttered 
such  racist  language.  It  Is  significant  that 
he  managed  the  campaign  for  an  individual 
who  did  and  who  Is  the  Idol  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  and  the  White  Citizens  Councils  Was 
he  unaware  that  his  candidate  contended 
that  "the  satanlc  plot  to  mix  the  blood  of 
white  Christian  people  of  the  South  with 
Negroes  is  directed  and  financed  by  the 
Communlst-Jewtsh  conspiracy"' 

I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Meriwether  has 
even  tried  to  deny  that  he  directed  the  cam- 
paign of  Crommelln  whose  record  In  fer- 
menting racial  and  religious  hatred  is  no- 
torious. I  do  not  know  if  he  has  been 
questioned  about  his  role  in  the  last  Ala- 
bama gubernatorial  campaign  which  he 
helped  direct  and  the  support  given  that 
campaign  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  '.he 
White  Citizens  Councils. 

I  would  ask  that  a  searching  study  be 
made  on  all  aspects  of  these  charges  and 
Mr.  Meriwether's  qualifications  In  general 
Please  know  my  personal  good  wishes  and 
kindly  inform  me  of  your  thinking  on  this 
appointment  which  Is  of  such  concern  to 
my  constituents  and  many  other  thoughtful 
Americans. 

Very  sincerely. 

SSTMOUR   Halpern. 
Member  of  Congre^i 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No,  2  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
morrow during  general  debate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  was  no  objection 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Ashmore  tat 
the  request  of  Mr  Burle-son*  for  today, 
and  the  balance  of  the  week  on  account 
of  ofHcial  business 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followmg  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,   was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  mmutes.  today 
Mr.    Saund    <at    the    request    of    Mr 
Bailey  i  .  for  1  hour  on  March  6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  CoNGRiasioNAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was   granted    to 

Mr  Passman  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  I>uLSKi  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr    Casey 

Mr.  Staggers  and  include  exlraneous 
matter 

Mr.  CoRMAN  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

'The  following  Men.bers  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hoffman  of  Illinois'  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter   > 

Mr.  Alger,  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  House  Re- 
port No.  615  of  April  1935  at  the  end 
thereof 

Mr    PiNDLEY 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis.soum 

Mr.  OOODLING. 


Mr  Mathias. 

Mr   WlDNALL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Bailey  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr,  ACDABBO. 

Mr,  Garmatz. 

Mr  CoHELAN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  on  House 
Resolution  167. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly ( at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m  ) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday  March  2,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OP  P«OR- 
EIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPRO- 
PRIATED PUNDS  INCURRED  IN 
TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr,  BURLESON,  Mr,  Speaker,  sec- 
lion  502' b  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  section  401(a> 
of  Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May  14, 
1960.  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  approved  July  12,  1960.  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  includmg  both  foreign  currencies 
expended  and  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  by  Members, 
employees,  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
ix)rt  of  foreign  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60  days  that  Congress  is 
in  session  in  each  calendar  year.  The 
consolidated  report  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
which,  in  turn,  shall  print  such  report 
in  the  Congressional  Record  within  10 
day.s  after  receipt.  Accordingly,  there 
are  submitted  herewith,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  limit,  the  consohdated  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Conmiittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


Kr 


III  t    III 


expenditure   offdnrjn    r. 


'  >  11-Clt 


d  npir,ip-:it,ii   ^  ,n.l.  1,1  the  Committee  on   A,  mni  S.,  rues,    I  .S.   ll.iu.s,    uj  U,  p.,  .,utat,v.. 
iKvj-ii  !,.|  be(«e<>n  Jan.  I  anj  Di<c  31,  IMOl 


LodidnE 





Trin.H|«.ri  itiun 

\V^    d.ilUr 
Forrlgn     f'juivul.  ni 

c'tU''iii-;,         or   1     .> 

(•iirri-iu> 

I 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

X  imr  ami  i-ounlry 

'    V    ,ioilar 

Korrii;ii      i-'jm  v.ilcrit 
(■iirrpnc\        or  l'  .S. 
nirrericy 

r  ,^   dollar 
Forp|(m     e(|iitvftlpnf 
airrcncy  !     or  r  ■.; 
1    currriii  y 

r  .■J    d,.!lnr 
^llrl•l^;n      f.jinv.iU-nt 
'  urn  iM  >         or  I    .'^ 
nirrviicy 

Korciim 
currt-ncy 

i 

1  l',.«<.  doll.ir 
1  piluivalfTii 
,     or  U  H 
currency 

17^  43 

K.itharine  .■^t   George:  Ureec^ 

Total  'TOuntorpart  'uiids'     

drachnla 

Ji 

\v» 

175.43 

5.  2»i3 

O   C    Kish».r- 

Inite<l  H talcs 

.New  Zealand 

Antarftica 

Kiji  Island.^ 

Total  (appropriated  funds) 

FriTik  Kowilski    United  States 

dollar 

do 

do 

do 

dollar 

■»^2 

2.00 

H3.73 

85.73 

-= 

44  M 

A2  flO 

IH.OO 

1  10 

U8.SA 

=== 

175.43 

10   K,  « 

10  'n 

41  10 

O-7-h' 

175  43 

31'IIM 
"'6^7^ 

57  07 

177  ai 

1H.(I0 

1    10 

253  38 

Totiil  (appropriated  funds) 

William  V,.  Bray;  United  SUtes 

ToUl  (appropriate*!  funds) 

dolW      

^^^^^_. 



: 

196.  00 
190.00 
231.77 

-^^^^^ 

100  00 
100.00 
331  77 

1 



- 







231.77 

- '- 

231.  n 
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Report  of  erpenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriate d  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives — Continned 

'  (Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1060] 


I 

Name  and  country 

I 


Richard  K.  Lank  ford: 

United  Stat«e 

France 


Denmark. 
EdxIaihI.. 


Total  (appropriated  funds) . 

James  A.  Byrne: 

Approprlalpd  funds: 

Unttod  Slates 

Italy.... 


Name  of 
oorrency 


dollar 

American 
dollar. 

do 

do 


Germany. 
8|>aln 


Total  appropriated  funda. 

Counterpart  funds: 

Italy 

Frane* 


Total  counterpart  funds. 


Total 

Mr 

William  K  Hes! 

Au.<tr<a 

Kranre 

(irrinany 

(iri'ece   

Italy    

NetherWods 

Spain. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


funds 
Byrne. 


exiiended    by 


Total  (ooimterpart  fnnds) 


Kdvir\rd  Hubert: 

Netherlands 

8»e.|en       . 

Cierniany 

Aufitrla   

lUly      , 

tiriM'i'e        

Swiuerland  .  .. 

Spain , 

Frarn-e      

En^and 


Total  (counterpart  funds) 

L.  Mendel  Rivers: 

Appropriated  funds: 

Austria 


F.riKland. . 

France 

Oermany. 

liiratl 

Italy 

I>rl)iuion.. 

Spain 

Turkey... 


Total  apiTopriated  funds. 

Counterpart  funds: 

,\ii5trla 

Kngland 

Frii'ce - 

lirrrnany 

Italy 

Ijt'liunun 

Hpiiln.. „ 


Total  counterpart  fluids. 


Total    funds    expended    by 
Mr,  Rlrers 


dollars 

AmericaB  d«i- 
lan. 

do._ 

do 


Lodging 


Meals 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


04  G7 

24.76 
124.  4S 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  '  equivalent 
currency  i     or  U.S. 
I    currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar! 
equivalent  .   Foreign 
or  U.S.     I  currency' 
currency    | 


U.S   dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


I  U.S.  dollar 
Foreign  j  equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 


91.77 

36.68 
114.77 


1,  IfilfiO 
4.  51' 

3,00 
13.20 


12.  10 

G.").  52 
2S.67 


213.90 


246.22 


1.  182.30 


»n». 


schilling.. 

Irwae 

naark 

drachma. 

Hre 

iruUder 


ina. 
f^anc.. 


ruQder 

krona 

deutaeiia  mark^. 

.whlUlng 

lira. , 

dracbBia. 

traac 

peseta. 

franc 

pound 


Amerfcaa 

dollars. 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


schimnt 

pound. 

franc 

deutsctae  mark. 

lire , 

pound 

peseta 


(5 rand  total. 


10.00 
23.34 


5.00  !. 
I 
34.32  I. 
7.  00  '. 


lOfi.  29 


1,  ifil.rfl 
173.04 

132,  95 
281.  12 

1,74S.  71 


1,  or*.  75 
17.21 

30.48 


S6,  SAfl 
10,500 


1,  982.  00 
030.35 
457.  50 
821,00 

33,527.50 
173.  77 

2.  573.  50 
196.05 
130.70 


33.34 


46.32 


1,104.44 


91.09 
40.21 


131.30 


154.64 


76.71 
128.  .W 
108.  62 
27.  35 
.S3  64 
4.V72 
42.90 
37,96 
31,92 


553.41 


40,285 
16.765 


2,  624.  SO 
1,  1,V).  ,S0 

91S.  72 

950.00 

31,  000,  (K» 

315,  (K) 

3,  434.  50 
447,00 
130.00 


64,87 
34,57 

99.44 


7,740 
22,912 


12.46 
47,53 


lf.7.  30 
28.85 


68.806 
35,830 


196.15 


110.94 
73.87 


59.99 


145.76 


101  .58 
234.70 
218.68 
31  66 
49.60 
82.85 
57,25 
86.29 
30.36 


200,77 
232.65 
477,50 

1206,00 

30.  527.  50 

681.00 

136.70 

2;  053.  50 
575.  3."i 
6-18-0 


52  82 
44  Sl-2 

113.  as 

85.39 
48.  S4 
22.70 
31.92  i 
34,21 
117.37 
19.39 


300.95 
350.80 
800.  00 

2.  2<KI.  00 
34,  6S0  00 

1,046.00 
159.  .W 

3,  614.  ,y) 
1 ,  038.  50 

0-9-11 


570.94 


2.208 

32-0-0 

409 

435 

G6,000 

305 

6,194 


89Z97 


79.14 
67.70 

190.40 
85.16 
55.48 
34.85 
33.48 
60.23 

21Z2f. 
26.93 


650.00 

250.00 

109.00 

300.00 

11,400.00 

200.00 

315.00 

46.45 

70.06 


1.  164.  43 


25,16 
51,00 
25,94 
10.00 
18.22 
52.60 
5  25 
9.00 
17.90 


815,63 


200.00 
63.56 
6.5.00 

51H.  00 
11,400.00 

300.00 
76,66 

31,5.00 

250  00 
6-0-0 


41  35  L 


3.00 


44  35 


86.  .% 

90.77 

83  25 

108.75 

105,60 

84,  no 
109,00 


067.77 


1.472 

27-0-0 

426 

219 

57,000 

116 

5.fi08 


712.12 


2,300.74 


12.05 


30.61 
18.00 
48,00 
1,^.50 
27.  15 
9.00 


IGO.  31 


57.60 
76.  67 
87.76 
50,25 
91,20 
61.00 
82.00 


506.48 


3.239 
9-0-0 
2.579 

710 
4,500 

137 
4,918 


066.79 


2,023.92 


215,07 

52.  05 
12.24 
15.  47 
20.  05 
18.22 
10.00 
17,90 
5.25 
51.00 
16.86 


461.40 

3-28.90 

185.58 

175.00 

11,000.00 

7,^30 

809.00 

55.90 

45.00 


219,59 


115.50 


11,5.50 


126.72 
25.91 
524.  50 
177.  5C 
12.20 
38,00 
85,00 


64.25 

67,00 

206,70 

498.50 

12,066.00 

227.00 

68,80 

1,085.00 

276  40 

2-10-6 


184.81 


380.96 


17.84 
67,16 
44.15 
5,83 
17,60 
19.80 
13.48 
10.79 
10.51 


I,  224  05 
32.21 

116.99 
7.00 


1,391.25 


173.486 

05,007 


270,36 
19«.  18 


475.54 


5,717.50 

2,359.85 

1,670.80 

2,  246,  00 

86,927.50 

764.07 

7,  132.  00 

746  00 

388.35 


307.16 


1,  855. 7J 


221.29 
481.45 
397.  39 

74,84 
139.06 
200  97 
118.88 
144.04 

90,69 


1.  868.  61 


16  90 
12.93 
49.19 
19.29 
19.30 

7.54 
13,73 
18.09 
5.').  90 

7.07 


219.94 


46.  15 

8.00 

34.50 

108.  25 

23,75 

23.00 

7.00 

11,. 50 

.55 


786.97 

713.20 

1,549.29 

5,  422.  50 

.88,  672.  50 

2,  2.54.  00 

431.66 

7.068.00 

2,  140.  2.5 

24-9-11 


262.70 


441 

3-0-0 

l.W 

326 

22,500 

92 

2,950 


989.83 


1,105,33 


i  489.  92 


17.28 
9  00 
31.60 
77.78 
31.00 
23.00 
52,00 


241,66 


50136 


1,  459,  81 


7.300 

71-0-0 

3.  .564 

1.690 

150.000 

650 

19,670 


aOl  46 

137.79 

306.44 

209.89 

141,84 

75,09 

97.03 

117,78 

436. , "13 

70  25 


1,850l10 


40.15 

20.05 
150.00 
180.21 
41,75 
71.00 
22.50 
38.65 
12.55 


.•182.86 


288,00 
202.35 

r/7.  a 

414.  28 
240.00 
206.00 
328.00 


2,  KB.  74 


2,988,00 


11,17139 


-I, 


RECAPITULATION  Amount 

Foreign  currency  (V .B.  dollar  equivalent) . fO,  781.  42 

ApiiruprlHtod  funds:  UoTcnuaent  Departinflot: 

IX'partment  oflhe  Army 4, 139  59 

l>p«iftment  of  the  Navy_ t -- 253,38 

ToUl 11,17130 


P^.  38.  1961. 


Carl  Vihson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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FiBmUAmT  Ifl,  IWJl 
Hon  Omak  Buklzson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, 
US  House  of  Rejfreaentatives, 
Wa3h.insrton,D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  Chaibman:   Attached  Is  a  report 
or  Uavel  ezpeuBcs  Incurred  by  members  and 


staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  a  cortl.ince  with  msiructlons  Issued  by  your 
foreign  travel  during  the  calendar  year  1960 
This  report  Is  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  the  Legislative  Appropria- 
tions   Act.    1961        It    ha.s    been    prepared    in 


naninit  tee 

Sincerely, 


Attachment 


Ci.ARENCi  Cannon, 

Chairman 


if',' 


r'l/Hi''  iif  eipendtture  of  fomgn  cnrrtucif<  ami  'i/i;>  d/'' 

'  Ki[vri'l.-  !  !»  t  w.-fM   I  111    1  ,iiil   I'..     ..tl.!i»<i 


S  u  III  rini ' 


:'!'■  '/iriation  -     f  '  S    II, 


,.f  h' 


"  /' 


ut'i'iret — • 


Total 


V  S    doll  kr 

eiiuiviilenl 

or  r  .-^ 

currciK  > 


SulH-omrniltees: 
.\ifnculture 

I>efen.<te 

Foreiffn  Operations    

State.  Justice,  Jadlciary, 
Surveys  and  Investiratlon.'t  Staff 
Military  Construction 

Total 


'  Lodging  and  meals  included  In  fare. 
Report  of  expenditure  of  fm  •  iqn  ru<- 


10  ,^711  'A 

2,9,',!  4M 

25.  ir.'7  12 

\  ret"'  115 

3.  S(H  91 

^v3  117 

47,743  17 


»  M.-nil«T    of    gr.Mip    ii-lNK    (;..  wmiij.i,  f    f  ii  ru  Ifli.'d    iiillltHry    aircraft        CnHtii 

n    I     1  \  ,1  ;l,i  M.- 


HCIi 


,iii'i  ,i',it. 


S  'ihri'ifi  I'l  lit,  ,• 


lEipondfd  U  M 


■     (   .ii'imi't','    ,,.,       \i,pr„pruillOns,    I'  S      I!,, I,    ,    ,,f   ft',  f,r,.y,-;,l,ifirr.* 

i  M   1  and  Dec  31,  I0«0| 


V  iine  of 
curreui  > 

1> 

diTlIl^' 

,M -■,.:» 

Tr,iJuy|H)rt.ini.n 

MlMI-.l.lIlfOIJ.' 

I 

Total 

.S  iime  and  country 

Korean 
curnncy 

'  U  8   dollar 

ei;uiv,ilfi.' 
,)r  r  -- 

Clirn  ii... 

1 

K'ir>'ik'ii 

'  U  S    dollar 
!■  ;u;  v,i]en! 
ur  U.S. 
1   currency 

1 

K.irfU'li 

i-ur.'fiivy 

'  r  P   dollar 

e<IlllV;lll'nt 

or  r  s 

ft  00 
2.50 
4.00 
5  80 
4.80 
5  00 
250 
2, 074.  75 

rtirn-ncN 

f  .9    doll.ir 

i-'inivitleni 

or  U  S 

airrt'ncy 

Forelyii 
riirrviicy 

'  U  S    dollar 
ecjulvalcnt 
j     or  U  S 
'    currencj 

H.  Ciirl  .\udersen: 

Eftypt 

U.S.  JoUars 

M  50 
10  .W 
15.00 
40.00 
45.00 
21   ,W 
11.00 

4«  SO 
10.00 
1».  75 
37  SO 
34  SO 
22.75 
16.00 

.11  (HI 
III  INI 
111  Itl 
.11   iV 
17   V) 
III  l»l 
7   .V) 

Jor<lan     

Lebanon    

do 

do 

137  no 

42  III 

India 

Thialand 

Hong  Kong 

Jafian 

Trans  [lortatlon. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

4«  75 
III3  ID 
ini    H) 

5tt  2.5 

M  on 

2,074   75 

Tot.il 

207.50 

IBS.  00 

3,10176 

ft  00 
2.80 
2.00 
7.80 

ftao 

10.00 

7  80 
2, 074.  75 

2  1 1ft  76 

96.00 

2.  fl02  25 

W  lit  Horan: 

Egypt 

Jordan   

Lebanon 

Indi.i 

Thirtland- 

} long  Kong 

Tokyo. ..'".'. 

Transportation .   

Total 

U  S   doll.irs 

....     In    

.io... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

04.50 
10  SO 

MOO 

■»<  <»» 

7'   '*) 

260.00 

40.50 
10.00 
0.75 
37.80 
29.50 
74.50 
32.50 

949.26 

.....v.'.'.. 

211  00 

111  on 

5  l») 

■Jl  («l 

15  («) 

J.',  on 
12.25 

137  no 

42  nu 

1«  75 

120  on 

TV  on 

1H4   .VI 

Hf,  25 
2,074   7S 

Robert  H    .Michel: 

Kr.inie      

Austria 

Italy '..'. 

Greece 

Erv-pf     

Jordan        

L«  h>i  [Kin     , 

Tnuis|nirtatk)U. 

Twr.il       

U,S    dnll,ir-»   .... 

do          

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 



22.10 

44  OO 
30.00 
33.00 
M.  SO 
10.  SO 
30.00 

234.10 

20.80 
S2L26 
28.00 
20.  36 
4ft.  80 
10.00 
K76 

31ft  28 

— 

.« 

ftOO 
4.00 

a.» 

4. 36 

6.00 
3.00 
4   U\ 

1.  «•>,',  34 

1    MM  U 

11  2.5 
M    75 

12  2.5 

9  on 

1«   M) 
7   .VI 

11  nil 

2.  730  25 

ft5  « 
92  IX) 
73  ,V) 
7S  .V) 
132  .VI 
30  (11 
HO  2,5 
1.  «k5  34 

RotvS    I'i;(*> 

Kr.jru  e             

.^iistri.i    .    

Italy    

(irewe 

Ktfvpt        

Jordan     

I.«baiiiiii  _    

India 

I'hmland    

Hong  Kong . 

Japan     ,.      ' 

Tr.m.siiortatlon 

lotal      

'irand  total 

C.S     l,.r;.irs 

do  ..    

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-Li^L= . 

22.10 
44.00 
30.00 
33.00 
64.  i» 
10  SO 
I'.  i«i 
4<i  iJli 
4.-'    i«i 
.'1    '" 

347.00 

i.avi  ai  ' 

. ,  ,  .  . 

9ft  80 
33.36 
28.00 
2B.25 
40.60 
19.00 
10.78 
37  60 
34.80 
22.75 
36.00 

321.00 

(Wl   ,V) 

3  00 
200 
4.00 
4.26 
ft.  00 
3.78 
3.80 
4.80 
ftOO 
.VOO 

'.     '4t 
2.   1h:    ;),', 

2  235  45 

•<,  l.M    29  1 
1 

TV.  23 

7  2ft 

111  T.'i 

s  r/,  1 

W    l«l    , 

7    '*)   • 

12   VI 

12  nil 

7  mi 

0.50 

111!  a'. 
382.66 

2.  223  94 

•»  X.', 

ttu  Wl 

70  fi,5 

74  ,VI 

129   15 

,'{9  nn 

45  75 
W  ,V) 
07  50 
,V,  2.5 
62  on 

2,  187  05 

3,  005  10 
10,  570  54 

KKl-.Vl'l  1  I    I    V  rio\ 


Gorernimn!  Dcixirtment    USDA      Amount 

- $10,570.54 

Jaw.  25. 1961.  Jamie  L  Whittcn, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  U.S.  House  of  Representati 

Subcommittee  on  Defense 


ves- 


1 

lEipeniJed  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

1960] 

1 

Name  of 
currency 

lodging                            Meals               |       Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

N'ame  and  country 

1 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

CQuivalcnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  1 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.       currency 
currency 

US,  doUwH                    U.S.  doUar 

equivalent  !   Foreign  j  equivalent 

or  U.S.      i  currency  ]     or  U.S. 

currency    j                  i    currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

(Jorald  K.  Fori,  Jr 

(Tran.ijiorlation 

Korce  at  no  ext 

.'^aiiiucl  W.  Crosby 

Jap;in. .   

.,  England 

U.S.  dollars 

42.21 

19.88 

(1.  ffl 

[ 

62.60 

turnished  by   Air 
ra  oo^t  ) 

1 



do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

33.12 

2.00 
10  10 
3>*  20 
32.  23 
32  10 

h.(H 
24  OH 

6,00 
74.25 
27,15 

2,00 
35.52 

44.40 

3,55 

f,   9«> 

86,32 
15.85 
23  55 

Okinawa 

12.60 
9.70 



1.25 
2  30 

Taiwan  



1.45 
5.45 
1.55 
1,25 

1.75" 

3.75 
3.25 

.'60' 
2  228.00 

1 

Hone  Kong... 

20.90  1 

16.35   i.._ 

14.  .55  j 

5.75  1 

6.60 
,5.35 

"" 

71   15 

Thailand        .. 



55.48 
52.30 
16  04 

India     

do 

I  nui        

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 







././.....[ 

225 

5.75 

2.15 

1            11.90 

.-!         6.35 

1              1,25 

l><>l>anon  

Jordan 

Italy 

S  )ain 

.N  orocco. 

Knpland.     ... 
TraiLs portal  ion 

1H.30 
5,50 
58.30 
2.5,90 
12.85 
13.50 







49,88 
13.  Ii.5 
148,  20 
62,  ti5 
K,  10 
49,  62 
2,228.00 

Total   



324  79 

1          258.60    

2,230.60 

I            .54.80   ' 

2.888.70 

(Imnd  total 



367.00 

278.48  ' 

Z  251.  20 

- 

r.j    sri    '                                     •>   aci    ,*o 

i 

1 

RECAPITUL.\TIO.N 

Oovemment  Department:  Amornit 

UH'partment  of  the  -Navy... _ __ j2,  839  17 

Department  of  the  Air  Force -[!.""""[]""..'.  112  31 


Total. 


PD  7,  1901. 


2,951.48 

Geokge  Mahon, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Defense. 


Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fuiid.^,  Cninrii'ttee  on  Appropriation-^.    I'.S.   House  of  Ui  presentntive.s- 

comviittre  on  Foriiqn  Operations 
I 


Sub- 


[Eiiiended  Ixdwwn  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

1960] 

1 

1           i 

Lodging 

-Meals 

TransiX)rtation 

1         -Misci'Uaneous 

1 

1               Total 

.Name  and  country 
1 

Name  of 
eorrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 

1 

78.00 
W  00 

!             7V,  00 
i            42.00 
1             26.00 
'             36, 00 

1         2,',  no 

104,00 
45  00 
15.00 

Foreign 
1  currency 









! 

i  I'.S.  dollar 
1  equivalent 
'     or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
1  currency 

i 

1 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  I'.S. 

currency 

i 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
currency 

Otto  E.  ras.sman: 

Formosa 

Hong  Konn 

J 11  pan 

Tliiiland 

I/ebanoTi  .    

Itily          ..... 
Swiliorland   , 

France 

Denmark 

Netherlands   ., 
Transixwtation 

pensies    of    travel 
>arate  trips  abroad: 
e  world;  1  trip  to 
uid  return:   and  1 
>ean  countries.) 

U.S.  dollars 

do 

do 

....  do. 

do. 

-----do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

U.S.  doUars 

do.. 

do 

do... 

U.S.  dollars 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.   .     . 

89. 75 
74, 75 

26  ,^.'■. 
17  30 
39.  75 
30.95 
85.  GO 
42.75 
29.15 





5,  ."0 

6.  75 
6,50 
1.2.T 

.  75 
4.  .50 
3.  ,50 
9.  ,V) 
3.00 
1,00 
5,  145,  95 



30.85 
72.60 

47.  15 
41.  15 
14,  25 
44.  65 
51,70 
82.05 
71.80 
29.10 

..1             177,  H5 

2i;5.  10 

2tK>.  40 

110.95 

58.30 

124  90 

111,1," 

281.15 

162.55 

.-                 74.25 

,5,145.95 

Subtotal 

645.00 

I           ,500,05 

5,  188,20 

1           485.30' 1         6.71R..55 

(Includes     er 
incurrp<i  on  3  "c 
1  tup  around  111 
the    Far    F  ist   1 
trip  to  3  Furop 
John  J    Rhodes: 
.Netherlands     . 

Franco     

I  lenmark 

15,00 
34,00 
36.00 

14.90 
11.55 
31.15 

1.50 
2,00 

9.70 
15.  10 
12.90 

39  00 

62,  15 
S2  05 

Trans|X)rtalion. 

1,047.60    ;.. ._ 

1,047,60 

Subtotal 

85.00 

.- 

57.60 

1,051.10    i            37.70 

1,231.40 

Pllvio  0.  Uonte: 

Franc*'      _ 

Aii-stria  

Italy   

Urecop ., 

Egypt 

Jordan 

I  ebanon 

Italy 

Trans  (wrtatkin. 



22.10 
44.00 
.30,00 
,33.00 
64,  .50 
10.  .50 
30.00 
30  00 

26.  ,50 
32.25 
28.00 
29.25 
46.  ,V) 
19,00 
34.  75 
28.00 

"- - 

6.00 
4,00 

3,  25 
4.25 
5.00 
2.00 

4.  .50 
4.50 

1,505.57 

11,25 
11,75 
12.25 
9,00 
16.50 
10.50 
11.00 
12.00 

a5.  S.5 
92.00 
73,50 
75,  .W 
132.  ,V) 
42.(10 
80.25 
74.50 
1 ,  ,565.  57 



Subtotal 

264.10 

244.25 

1,599.07 

94.25 

2,201,67 

VA.  doUara_... 

Kenneth  Sprankle: 
Formosa..  . 

78.00 
72.00 

122.00 
36.00 
15.00 

123.00 

61.85 
62  65 
•90.75 
38.70 
21.05 
78.  25 

5.75 
5.00 
6  75 

2a  25 

27,70 
24.20  ! 
37.60  1. 
33.10    . 
30.45  .. 

173.85 

Hong  Kong 

do 

..      do          

167.  3.5 

Jai^an 

243.  70 

I>enmark 

do 

3.00 
2.00 
5.50 

115.30 

XethM' lands 

do 

"'"1 

71.15 

France 

do 

237.20 

ir 


"[:n  - 


fl 


!•' 


i 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  apf.ir(>priaU<i  fund.y.   ('<imntitttf  on   Avpropridiion.'^,    I  ',S.   House  uj  litpreientaiive*—  Sub- 

comrnitUe  on  Foreijn  i  >perations      ( '.i:im:,iiii1 


[Kip«nde<l  brtw^mn  J.^   1  uid  IVc   31.  I9)W| 


Vame  of 
carrency 

Lo<!(flnK 

•^li'iil.i                         '!  "u.,s;<irtati<)n                  Misci'U.mcou.i 

Total 

Name  and  ooontry 

Korelim 
ctirrency 

V  .'^    d<.aar 
equivalent 
1     or  r  .-^ 
currency 

42.00 
26.00 
36.00 
25.00 

For*"!  irn 

ourrency 

1 

U  S    di.ilar 

e'lulTHlenl 

or  I'  .-- 

mm-ncy 

1 
Korflm 
currency 

r.S    dollar 
e-ni:  V  li.  1.! 
1      or  1     - 
currency 

K   rrii.'n 

i  US  doUar 

i-'im  vili-nt 
or  1     .-J 
1    ciirr.  my 

US    dollar 
Kori-t(rn      eijuivalcnt 
currency  i     or  Is 
j                      currency 

Kenneth  .-^prenkle — CcBtlnued 

Ihalland 

Lebanon 

luly 

Switzorlaml 

Traxi,ii)orUUoil 

1 

r  .-    dollars 

do        

lo 

do 

do 

24.06 
15.80 
37  15 

r.w 

i  ao' 

2  25 

I  25 

5.026.1)0 

lU.  15 
10  06 
12.05 

laao 

1 

1 

76  ■^] 
.M  .V, 

M  II,', 

5.  uai  Ni 

•****... 

ijj  bi 

.Subtotal 

375.00 

437.85 

3.000.80 

0.317  ;«i 

cinrludes  expMues  of  travel  in 
airrt-'l  on  3  sepiir*t«  trlixs  ihroai) 
1  trip  around  tb«  worla.  I  trip  to 
the  r  u  East  and  return;  ari  1  1  trip 
to  3  Kiiro[>eaa  eounlrtes.) 
Jay  B    Howe: 

Japiui 

HonK  Kong 

Thailand 

I.e^anon 

Italy - 

Swit«»rland 

France -- 

Tran.sportatlon _ 

V  S   iIoUati 

'lo 

....do 

.do.      

.    ..do 

do 

do 

do 

4M.  «) 
42  OO 

■>>  '■< 
3^     .. 

W      « 

.......... 

56.30 
38.70 
23.65 
15.30 
37  an 
■r  11 

'■J      ■ 



4.  SO 

Z75 

.75 

2  UO 

3  SO 
2  50 
3.25 

X  IW.  90 

11.75 
10.15 
0.10 
11.  10 
14.45 
10.35 
33.00 

li:'  «'. 

7.1     (1 
.14   4<l 

Ul    11 

M   HI 

i::  Ml 

Subtotal 

34&00 

300.30 

1318.75 

W  55 

2.  W1.1.  iO 

Francis  O    MerrlU: 

Den  mark 

U.S.  dollar* 

36.00 
15.00 
176.00 
56  00 
72.00 
42.00 
26.00 
36.00 
25  OO 

35.60 

15  10 

l.".i  -^i 
i '    " 
•«;   ♦.. 
25.36 

16  80 

35  30 

36  15 

3.00 

«1     SA 

80.  so 
33  35 

.^^•<  ui 

li>4    4<l 
l'>,   7.1 

Netherlands 

do 

do 

do 

3  3S 

tt.lO 
11  70 

r.oo 

U70 
13.00 
l&OO 
1130 

H  rim-e 

J  ipiin 

a  75 
1.00 
7  25 
1  75 
1  50 
2.00 
3  00 
3  2-47   10 

3.i7&U 



Hon?  Kong 

Thailand , 

do 

do    

I.ehar.'jri 

do 

It.ilv  

do 

do 

do 

bK  (!) 

«H  35 

.-^witieri.ind 

Trins[)ortation 

Subtotal 

4S4.00 

3Ba3S 

1M.B0 

4   .W.    10 

Includes  exp«naM  of  travel  in- 
purred  on  2  separate  trips  ahroail 
1  trip  around  the  world;  and  1  trip 
to  3   Kuropean  countries  and   re- 
turn. > 
Raymond  Lu.shin: 

Denmark.. 

U  .-;    dollars     ... 

36.00 
IS  00 
87.00 

l.s  in 
71.06 

300 

:\  1)0 

IO.W 
1.90 

loiaii 

Netherlands _ 

France  .     

...      do 

..     .d.)      

:::::::::: 

Vi  ai 
:i4  (» 

l><i>  v. 

Suf  U)taL.. 

138.00 

133.  3S 

ii.Kr  rto 
1.063  60 

83.75 

1,  Ik*:  m 

1,347  f*J 

(irand  total 

■J.  4.i:  !- 

3.003.45 

1 

^=  =^=^ 

-^-  .—     -     - 

1 

1,  IIV    ill 

1       2.1.027   IJ 

1 

AmouiU 


,      __^  KKC.VriTL  LATIO.N 

Government  department; 

Intern  itlonal  Cooperation  .\liiiinLitrition 

Dep;irtment  of  State .  - 22.  Ill  rtj 

2,»I6  50 

Totil 

ii  n::  \: 

Otto  E  Passman, 

Chairman    Subcommttfe  on  Foreign  Oprrattcyns. 


Jan.  31,  1061. 


Report  „f  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  ,ind  npp-ovn  it.  4  funds  b,  l^,    C -,,',..'..  >■'.   .l/./i-./.^.j/,    -  .     !    v    //„    ,^  „f  /,• 

:>ubcommitlee  on  I)epnrtm.:^.t^  .,j  S'.it^  and  J'.^Ur.  .  'J.   J'.d.nt-,    nn.l  U,    i:.i  .  l.;,T.r,f,, 


'F' i«ii'l«-d  l*t*t*n  Jail,  i  aud  i  >f r    31,  IWxjj 


Xamc  and  country 


lodging 


N'luue  o( 
currency 


Hon    John  J    Rooney,  South  .America 

and  return. 
Jay    B     Howe,    South    America    and 

return. 


Total. 


I  U.S,  doDar 
Forfi,rr,  equiva'cnt 
currency        or  r  .•> 

cuirejjcy 


\r. 


T'  irn;>)rtatlori 


M:.. 


•<  ..,i:;r(.u,'. 


<  iire.tfTUuliit .«, 

To  Lai 

'  U  f    d.iUiir 


IU8  donar  |  US   dollar  I  f  U  S   doUar  ' 

Tnr.-Wn      .-.iniv.,..-.,;      F.rvun      e.,uiv,.lenl      K..^,.u-n      e.,u:v,vi.nt       K.,n-:cn    ,  e.jui».il.  nt 
'■ur,'-.:.,y        .,i   I    .-  ,-u.'-i!,cy  ^      or  t '  S       .  ru'ren.-y        or  f  ,-;. 


(•) 


curreiiiy 


1  [>odi;ijig  and  me*la  tnclude<l  in  fare. 
Appropnitnl  fimds;  OoTermnent  DeparttLerit    State 

FzB  15, 1901. 


ur^eii,  \ 

2,080 

3.680 

,".  Mti  K) 

currency    1 


currency 


r 


I.".'   4      ' 

i, 

■yr  a',  ' 
I 


or  r  s 
currency 

2,  SIO  »X) 
2,f«W  45 


5,  S2r.  (» 


RK.C.vriT'!    Kl  IM\- 


Amotuii 
3.\fl2fi  05 


j^^   J  „    ^  John  J    Rootnr, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  State  and  Justice,  the  Judxcxary.  and  Related  AgencU: 
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surveys  and  investigations  staff  ' 

[Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1960] 


Nan>;  and  country 


Carlton  OiOTanaetU: 

France 

Oermany 

Sjwin  

Trimsportation   .. 

Subtotal     

Milton  L.  Snyder: 

France 

I  iermany  .   

S[>ain  

Trainiwrtatlon 

Subtotal 

Jos<'i)li  K,  I'ond-*: 

France 

( iermany  

Spain  

Trafv'iiiortat  on   . . 

Subtotal 


Name  of 
oarrenejr 


U.S.  doUar 

do 

do 


U.S.  doltar. 


lodging 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


165.95 
15,  10 
42,60 


Meals 


Foreign 
currency 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


U.S.  dollar. 


..do 

..do 

..do 


U.S.  doltar. 


-cslte  B    ChislMlra; 

Fr:uife 

(iemiany   

Spain .   . 

TransiK)rt"«tioa 


Subtotal     .. 
(irand  tot  il 


U.S.  dollar. 

do  .... 

do 


223.66 


165  15 
15.  10 
42.60 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Transportation 


135.80 
12.40 
34.90 


183.10 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


41.14 

7.70 

61.40 

195.20 


Miscellaneous 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S,  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 


1,80  {.... 
.30  !.... 


344,69 

3.1  ,Vj 

138  90 

195,  20 


13.V  10 
12.40 
34.90 


305.50 


41   14 

7.76 

61.40 

192.  70 


2.10 


3.05 
"ii.26' 


222.85 


80  15 
15.  10 
13.  75 


US  dollar.... 


109.00 


16.1.  95 
1.1.  10 
41',  00 


■223,  65 

779,  15 


714  .35 


344  44 

3.i,  2i\ 
1,VJ  10 
192,  70 


182,40 


ai,  60 

12  40 
11   25 


303,  00  !. 


14,  25 


41,  19  '. 

7,77  '- 

61,40    - 

1,026,95  L 


20,3.1 
1.20 
3.20 


722  .V) 


207  29 

36  47 

89.  60 

.  026.  95 


89.25 


1.137  31 


24.  75 


13.1.  80 
12.  40 

34,90 

183.  10 

1 

637,  HI 

41    14 

7,  76 

61,40 

188.60 

298.90 


2,  044.  71 


1.360  ,31 


1.80 

.30 

2.10 

43.30 

34-1  I,',) 

35,  ,16 

13X  90 

IM  60 

707,  75 


3.S04.91 


Amount 

$2.  968,  Id 

546,00 


KECAl"rni..\TIU\ 
Appropriate^l  funds: 

t'oniniitlee  in  Appropriations 

(iovemincn:  I)epiu-tnu>nt :  Dofmse  (MATS) '-' '""""''' I"" ^\' ""'""[[[.[["" []["[[[]].["] 

'^'''^^-  - ----- — - -----  ,  rsT^Vi 

Report   of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  fund.-^   by  the   Committee  on   Appropriation.s,    Subccminittce  on    MHitary 
I  Construction,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

[Expended  Ixdwecn  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1960] 


1 

Name  of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals                       Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

-Name  and  country 
t 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  X^S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent      Foreign 
or  U.S.        currency 
currency 

U.S.  dollar  { 
equivalent     Foreign 
or  U.S.      ;  currency 
currency    1 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US, 

currency 

Harry  K.  ShepfArd,  Canal  Zone 

U.S.  dollar 

3.00  ' 

42.65  : 

1 

.') 

17.42 

63  07 

1 



RECAI'ITULATION 


.\pjiroprlal«>d  fmda    Cuverninent  department:  DepuMlH^iki' An  Force 

I  Member  of  group  u'.lng  Government  furnished  military  aircraft.    Costs  not  available. 


Amonni 
--  $63.07 


Feb  23,  1<.>61 


Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction. 


11 
11- 


m 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

616,  A  letter  from  the  Ck>inptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Virgin  Island* 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  I960,  pursuant  to  the  OoTemment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  (31  U.8.C.  841)  (H. 
Doc  No.  99);  to  the  Committee  on  Oor- 
ernment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

617  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  the  PUth  Annual 
Report  on  the  Financial  Condition  and  Fis- 
cal OperaUons  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
pursuant  to  section  300(0)  (1)  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  lOM  (H.  Doo.  Wo.  100); 


to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered   to  be  printed. 

618.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  D.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  trunsmitting  a 
report  of  agreements  concluded  during  Jan- 
uary 1961  under  title  I  of  the  Agriculttiral 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480.  83d  Cong,),  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HH.  1823.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
funds    available    for   farm    operating    loans 


made  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  47).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on   the   state    of   the   Union. 

Mr,  BURLESON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  167.  Resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  certain 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  48) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXEI,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   HARRIS: 
H.R.  5075.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  ex- 
tended    railroad     unemployment    Insurance 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
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By  Mr.  linxS: 
H  R.  5076.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  income  derived  by 
foreign  central  banks  of  Issue,  and  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  articles  acquired  abroad 
by  returning  residents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin 
H.R.  5077.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  Income 
tax  treatment  of  certain  Income  derived  by 
foreign  central  banks  of  Issue,  and  to  the 
tariff  treatment  of  articles  acquired  abroad 
by  returning  residents;  to  the  C".  mmittce  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL : 
H  R.  5078.  A  bill  to  promote  harmony  be- 
tween  the   United  SUtes  and   the  States  of 
the  Union  with  respect   to   the  administra- 
tion of  water,  to  strengthen  rights  to  the  u.se 
of  water  acquired  under  State  law.   and  for 
other    purposes;    to   the   Committee    on    In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  5079.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  for 
unused  sick   leaTe  credited   to  an   employee 
at  the  time  of  separation  from  the  service, 
and   for  other  purf>oses;    to   the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida 
H  R.  5080.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the   Franklin   E>elano   Roosevelt 
IiLstltute   to   be   a   graduate   school    for   ad- 
vanced studies  In  American  Government  for 
selected    Individuals   of   outsUndlng   ability 
to  pursue  advanced  studies  In  American  pK)- 
Iltlcal   theory,  methods,  and   Institutions  m 
preparation  for  public  service  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  fur  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on    Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL 
H.R.  5081.  A  bin  to  ellnunate  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  remove  the  di^itlnc- 
tlons  In  such  Act  with  respect  to  nondepend- 
ent  husbands  of  married  female  employees. 
and  fur  other  purposes:  to  the  Comnmtee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H  R  5082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  e.xpenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvement's  t  >  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  oost  of  rehabilitating  or  rest. Tin.,'  such 
housing:  to  the  Committee  »n  Ways  and 
Meanjs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HR  5083.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of    Cape    Cod    National    Setishore 
Park;     to    the    Committee    on    Interior    and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H  R  5084.  A  bin   to  amend  section    HO  of 
t.tle  38.  United  SUtes  Code,   to   provide  for 
the    preservation   of    total   disability    ratings 
under    laws    administered    by    the    Veterans' 
Administration     where     such     ra;ini:3     have 
been  In   force  for   15  years  or  more;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H  R.  5085.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  additional 
Judicial  district  within  the  State  of  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H  R  5086.  A    bill    to    create    an    Interna- 
tional   Trade    Commission    tf>    promote    the 
establishment    and    Improvement    of    Inter- 
national   expositions,   trade   fairs,   and   trade 
marts  In  the  United  States  and  thr  .ughout 
the  world;    to  the  Committee  an  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OREKN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  5087.  A  bill  relating  to  withholding. 
for  purposes  of  the  Income  tax  lmp.«ed  by 
certain  cities  on  the  compen.satlon  if  Fe<i- 
eral  employees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Wivs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H  R.  5068.  A   bin    relating    to   d -lamenta- 
tion and  Inspectioo  of  vessels  of  the  United 


States,   to  the  Committ*^  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H  R  5089  K  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unit^'d 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  statutory  presump- 
tion of  "line  of  duty"  Incurrence  of  injury 
or  disease,  t<>  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affair.- 

By  Mr   H(;I.I..\.NI) 
HR  5090    A  bill  to  provide  a  1-year  mora- 
torium on  principal  payments  under  Federal 
Housing    Admlnl.str.itinn    insured    and    Vet- 
erans' Administration  gu.nranteed  mortgages 
for  ni ortg.igors  who  are  unemploved  and  un- 
able   to    make    such    p.iyment8    through    no 
fault  of  their  own.   and    for   other   purposes. 
t4>  the  Committee  on  B.mking  ami  Oirrer.i'v 
By  Mr   MrDONOUCJH 
H  R   5091     A    bill    to    amend    se-  tlon    37    of 
the  In'ern.il  ReveiiUf'  C.xle  of  i(J54  to  e^iu.i!- 
Ize  toT  all  tiixpiycrs  t.'ie  amount  which  may 
be  taken  intf)  .icc-ount  in  compu'ing  the  re- 
tirement   Income   credit   thereunder.    M    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 
By  Mr    Mr.SWEE.V 
H  R   5092     A  bin  to  amend  the  .Sma!l  BU.-.1- 
iies.s  .\ct  to  provide  that   tlie  progr.im   ur.dfr 
which    Government     contrarfs    are    manda- 
t<-)rl!v   set   aside    fir    sm. ill-business   coiu-erns 
shall    not   apply   In    the  case   ol   construction 
coiiT.icts.  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cu.-rency 

H  R  5093  A  bill  to  .amend  section  7  of  the 
FeUer.il  Employees'  Compensation  .^ct  to  pro- 
vic'e  th:it  compensation  may  b«-  paid  under 
that  act  concurrently  with  military  retired 
pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L.ibor 

H  R  5094    A    bill    to    amend    the    Railro.id 
Retirement    Ac-t   of    VXM   by   eliminating    the 
"'living    With"    renuiromont    for    purposes    of 
monthly  annuities  to  widows  and  widowers, 
and    for    other    pirpo.ses.    u<   the   Conunlttee 
on  Intr-rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   MACDONALD 
H  R   5095    A    bill     to    amend     the    Federal 
Aviation    Act    of    1958    so    as    to    chirlfy    the 
st.'.tus   of   air   freight    forwarders    as   air    c.ir- 
rl"rs.   and    f or   other   purp.  >ses.    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  lutersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr    MO  NAG  AN 
H.R  50y6    \    bill    to    amend     the    Federal 
Property  and  .\dminlstraMve  tiervires  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  .so  .is  t<j  authorize  the  use 
of   si..rplus   personal    property    by   State    dis- 
tribution  agencies,   and   for  other   purposes. 
to    the    Committee    on    Government    Opera- 
tions 

By  Mr    MOORF.HEAD  of  Ohio: 

HR  5<^97  A  b:.l  to  ini-r:d  .--ertion  205(c> 
of  the  Immiirrati  .n  a.-.d  .Nationality  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  denial  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  any  petition  for  nonquota 
status  or  preference  with  re?pect  to  certain 
aliens  claiming  such  status  or  preference  by 
reason  of  marnai^'e  to  a  vM.zc-n  .  f  the  U...r.d 
States  nr  to  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  t'<T 
perm.ment  residence,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv 

Bv  Mr    RAINS 
H  R  5098    A  bill   to  authorize  the  tempo- 
rary    r-le.i.<e  and   reapportionment  of  pcKiled 
acreage    allotments;    to    the    Committee    tn 
Agriculture 

By  Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R.  5099    A   hill   to  amend   the  Cimmtin!- 
catlons    Act   of    1934    t.)   establish    a   pr-  grnm 
of  Pedt-ral  ma'chli  k'  gr<irjt.s  for  the  roti.sfrur- 
tlon  of  television  f^ciliries  to  be  u.sed  for  ed- 
ucational purp..»es    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
ters:,i*f>  and  I-oreitrn  Commer<-e 
Bv  Mr   8AYLOR 
H  R  5100    A   bill   to  promote  harmony  be- 
tween   the   Unltetl    States   and    the   States  of 
the  Union    with   re.spect    to   th»»   admlnls'ra- 
tlon   of    water,    to   Mrmgthen    rigi.ts   to    the 
use   of   wat^r  acquired  under  State   law.  ajid 
for    other    purp<K-e'-,     to    the    Cummittee    on 
Interior  and  Ir;.<!ir.ar  Affairs. 
By  .Mr    .SIAFFORD 
H.R.  5101    A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  l^e^Uin 
of    Guardsmen,    to    the    Committee    on    Ux« 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  UTT: 
HR  5102    A  bill   to  encourage   the  estab- 
ILshment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  lelf- 
employed   Individuals,    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    ZELENKO 
HR  5103    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States   Code,   to   provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr    BECKWORTH: 
H  R   5104    A   bin   to   amend   title  I  of  the 
Social  .Security  Act  to  provide  increased  Fed- 
eral   matching    of    State    old-age    assistance 
expenditures   thereunder;   to  the  Committee 
on    Ways   and    Menn.s 

H  R  5105  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
•  1,000  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
uf  a  taxpayer  (Including  the  exemption  for 
a  sjxiuse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  blindness  I  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means 

H  R  5106  A  bill  u-y  amend  title  II  of  the 
S. Hi.ii  .Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indl- 
VKluiil  m.iy  qualify  for  disability  Insurance 
b»  rieflts  and  the  dl.sablllty  freeze  with  only 
four  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  W.iys  and  Means. 

HR  51U7  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
So<-lftl  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  la  permanently  and  totally  disabled  may 
become  entitled  to  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fits wi'hoiit  retrard  Ui  her  age  (and  without 
lo^ln?  her  entitlement  (If  any  (  to  disability 
In.surance  tienentsi.  to  the  Committee  on 
W.iV"   and   Means 

H  R  SluS  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  0<le  uf  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  k'r.^s  Income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  a  college  or  university; 
to  the  C  immlttee  in   Ways  and   Means. 

H  R  5109  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment th.it  outpatient  dental  treatment  and 
related  appliances  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities be  furnished  on  a  one-time  comple- 
tion basis,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

HR  5110  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  33  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  C<>de  to  make  the 
etlucatlon.il  benefits  provided  for  therein 
available  t- .  all  veterans  whether  or  not  they 
serve  during  a  period  of  war  or  of  armed  hos- 
tilities, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs 

HR  5111  A  bill  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  full 
wartime  benefits  to  persons  who  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  for 
90  days  or  more  In  Mexico  or  on  its  borders 
during  the  period  beginning  on  May  9,  1916, 
and  ending  on  April  (J.  1917,  and  to  extend 
full  warfirne  survivor  beneliu  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Aff.iirs 

Bv  Mr  BRAY 
H  Ft  5112  A  bill  to  amend  section  11  of 
title  .38.  United  States  Cf»de,  to  provide  that 
certain  deaths  resulting  from  exploding  dud 
shells  shall  not  be  con.sidered  to  result  from 
willful  misconduct;  Uj  the  Committee  on 
Veterans    Affairs 

Bv  Mr  CL'RTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
HR  511:3  A  bill  to  lunend  title  38,  United 
Sta'es  CiKle  so  as  to  authorize  the  Admln- 
IstrHtor  of  Veterans"  Affairs  to  furnish  space 
and  facilities.  If  available,  to  State  veteran 
agencies,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
HR  5114  A  bill  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23.  United  States  C^xle,  relating  to  the 
con-rol  of  advertising  In  areas  adjacent  to 
the  Interstate  System,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 
H  R  51 15    A  bill  to  authorize  the  accuma- 
latlon   by   banks  of  special   reserves   for  th« 
particular   protection   of  saving  depositors; 
to  the  Cummlitee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.R.  6116.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  Travel  Ser/lce  within  the  Depcutznent 
of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Advisory  Boftrd: 
to  the  Conunitte4!  on  Interstate  and  Parelgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  HOLTZMAN: 
H  R  5117.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
ll.siiment  of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, 

By  Mr    MASON: 
HR  5118.  A  bll  to  amend  tbe  Tariff  Act 
of   1930  with  respect  to  tbe  marking  of  Im- 
ported articles  and  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 
HR.  5119.  A  bLl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on   communlcatkins;    to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MUl.TER: 
H.R  5120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness   Act.   and    for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  6121.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the 
procedures  followed  by  the  Federal  H(»ne 
Loan  Bank  Board  In  granting  charters  to 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  6122.  A  bin   to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated   territory   of    American    Samoa 
shall  be  represented  In  Congress  by  a  Deputy 
to    the    House    of    Representatives;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  POWELL: 
H  R.  5123    A  bin  to  reduce  the  maximum 
workweek   under   the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of    1938.   as  amended,  to  35  hotirs,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   RAINS: 
HR.  5124.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Home 
Owners'    Loan    Act  of   1933    to  redefine   the 
lending  powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan 
Eissoclatlons  to  facilitate  the  trade-In  financ- 
ing of  homes;    to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  specific 
authority  for  the  participation  of  PVederal 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  national 
effort  to  provide  adequate  housing  faculties 
for  the  aging:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H  R  6126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  broaden  the 
Investment  powers  of  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  Include  the  specific 
power  to  Invest  In  certificates  of  beneficial 
Interest  Issued  by  urban  renewal  Investment 
trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia' 
H.R.  6127.  A  bin  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
control  of  advertising  in  areas  a<ljacent  to 
the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  6128.  A  bin  to  amend  section  541  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  income  limitation  applicable  ti  the  pay- 
ment of  pension  to  widows,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.R.  5129.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  entitled 
"Judiciary   and  Judicial   Procedure,"  of   the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  tie  defense 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees  fxlslng  out 
of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
scope   of   their   employment,    and    for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  Yoik: 
H.R.  5130.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  so  as  to  allow  containers  for  certain 
petroleimi    products    and    derlvati/es    to    be 
temporarily    Imported    without   payment   of 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Rural  and  Subuiban  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr  GLENN: 
H.J.  Res.  279.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  corisider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
H.J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  lights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committ<;e  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.  Res.  202.  Resolution  relating  to  the  fis- 
cal policies  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL : 
H.  Res.  203.  Resolution      to      give      proper 
recognition  to  the  Dakota  Territor}'  Centen- 
nial; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


izlng  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  l^lslatlon  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  former  Congressman 
Alme  J.  Forand  by  Including  medical  care 
to  the  aged  under  the  social  security  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wa3ni  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  commending  Jin.iA  Butlee 
Hansen,  Member  of  Congress,  for  her  out- 
standing record  of  accomplishments  In  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
qualified  voters  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  cast  ballots  for  presidential  electors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  MORRIS:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congrajs  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  necessary  legislation 
permitting  the  transfer  of  the  Morlarity  Air 
Force  site  to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  with 
the  access  road,  for  utilization  as  a  medium 
security  reformatory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorial- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows  : 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  5131.  A   bin   for   the    relief   of  Fran- 
cesco Campetti;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BROYHnjl.: 
H.R.5132    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lyle  D. 
Chapllne,    Sr.;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  5133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nora  Lee 
Douglas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.FRIEDEL: 
H.R.  5134    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Mlnas 
Prearis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 
H.R,  5135.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Henry 
Eugene  Godderls;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By   Mr    McCORMACK: 
H.R.  5136    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Compton 
Jones;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN   of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5137.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs, 
Marjorie  Pickering;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5138.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Joaqulm   Alves;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R,  5139    A  bill  for  the  relief   of  Helena 
M.     Grover;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  PIKE: 
H.R,  5140,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elenl  P. 
Anastasakos;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5141.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vlto 

Recchla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 

H.R.  5142    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jen  Foo 

Wang;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Looking  to  the  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNAU 

OF  Nrw  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1961 

Mr   WIDNALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 

Congress    carries    on    its    deliberations 
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during  1961,  legislatures  in  47  States  will 
be  in  session.  Let  us  pause  to  consider 
the  vital  role  the  States  play  in  our 
CJovernment  and  the  importance  of  their 
activities. 

The  first  governments  to  arise  on 
American  soil  were  those  of  the  13  sea- 
board colonies.  Prom  them  developed 
the  governments  of  the  Thirteen  Orig- 
inal States  and  the  general  pattern  of 
State  government  now  prevailing  from 
Maine  to  California  and  on  to  Hawaii 


and  Alaska.  At  the  time  our  Constitu- 
tion was  drafted,  the  States  were  the 
major  governmental  unit.  The  framers 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  wanted  a 
National  Government  able  to  meet  the 
coimtry's  needs,  but  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  condemning  the  States  to  ob- 
scurity. On  the  contrary,  they  antici- 
pated that  the  States,  with  their  deep 
historical  roots  and  their  broad  unde- 
fined reserved  powers,  would  continue  as 
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one  of  the  principal  theaters  of  govern- 
mental and  political  action. 

The  10th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion underacores  the  division  of  power 
under  our  Federal  system  by  stating : 

The  pow«ra  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  XXtm  Coxutltutlon,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  th«  8t«tM.  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

In  the  Federalist  Papers.  James  Madi- 
son noted  that — 

the  State  governments  may  b«)  regarded  as 
constituent  and  essential  parts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.' 

Practically  all  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  been  active  in  the  govern- 
ments and  politics  of  their  States. 
Many  had  helped  frame  constitutions, 
sat  as  members  of  legislatures,  or  held 
executive  or  Judicial  oflQces.  The  Federal 
system  they  devised  gave  certain  specific 
powers  to  the  National  Government 
while  the  remaining  unspecified  powers 
were  retained  by  the  States.  This  divi- 
sion of  power  between  two  levels  of  gov- 
ernment established  a  tension  that  is 
necessary  for  each  level  to  maintain  its 
entity  and  not  relinquish  any  of  its  pre- 
rogatives. 

The  strenjTth  of  our  Federal  system 
has  been  its  flexibility  as  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  circumstances  of 
government  have  changed.  When  Lane 
Dwinell,  then  Oovernor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, testified  in  1958  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  he  observed : 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  American 
system  of  Federal  Oovernment  Is  the  singu- 
lar opportunity  It  affords  for  periodic  review 
of  Intergovernmental  relatlon.shlps  This  In 
part  Is  what  makes  vis  Independent  and  free. 
As  a  consequence,  the  operatl.m  uf  the  Fed- 
eral system  requires  continuing  attention  to 
Insure  Its  vitality  and  to  retain,  through 
strong  State  and  local  government,  thU 
elasticity  of  popular  decision  ■ 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that : 

Oiir  Nation  Is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  while  the  activities  of  the  National 
Government  attract  more  attention  and  get 
more  headlines  In  the  newspapers,  the  States 
nowadays,  on  their  part,  make  and  enforce 
more  regulations,  render  more  services,  em- 
ploy more  clvU  servants,  and  .spend  more 
money  than  ever  before  Practically  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  same 
tune  a  citizen  of  some  State,  as  well  as  an 
inhabitant  of  a  subdivision  of  a  State  called 
a  county,  and  of  some  fraction  of  a  county 
known  as  a  town,  township,  village,  borough, 
or  city;  and  the  governments  touching  him 
at  the  greatest  number  of  points  are  those 
of  his  State  and  of  local  units  which  that 
State  has  created  and  enduwcci  witii  power. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a  period  or  an  activity  in  the 
life  of  the  average  person  is  not  in  some 
measure,  either  directly  or  indirectly  in- 
fluenced, regulated,  or  controlled  by  state 
laws,  or  by  local  ordinances  deriving  their 
authority  from  such  laws 

Of  practical  uses  served,  three  require  a 
word  of  emphasis:  (1)  As  primary  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  States  carry  a  heavy  share  of  the 
load  of  government;  (2)  without  the  facili- 
ties which  the  States  provide  and  the  func- 
tions they  perform,  the  National  Govern- 
ment, on  its  existing  constitutional  basis, 
could  not  operate.  The  President  is  choeer 
by  electors  grouped  by  SUtes  and  chosen  by 

>  No.  46. 
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the  people  of  States.  Senators  are  chosen 
likewise  by  the  people  of  States  Congress- 
men are  chosen  in  districts  laid  out  by  States 
and  under  State  election  laws  administered 
by  State  officials;  and  States  determine  who 
may  vote  in  all  of  these  elections  For 
amending  the  Constltuticjn.  also.  State  ac- 
tion is  required  In  a  different  field,  po- 
litical parties  are  (.)rganized  on  a  State  pat- 
tern, with  national  oommlttees,  conventions, 
and  the  like  forming  only  a  sort  of  super- 
structure, and  perstjns  who  come  to  the  top 
In  National  Govertinient  and  pxjlitlcs  usu.iUy 
have  received  their  training  and  gut  their 
start  on  the  State  and  kx^al  levels  Inci- 
dentally, too.  coun'y.  city  and  other  l(jcal 
governments  would  lose  all  leg.il  ba-sis  If 
the  State  constitutions  and  l:\ws  on  which 
they  rest  were  extinguished  i'.\)  finally,  the 
States  provide  means  by  which  Vermonters. 
Virginians,  lowans.  and  Callfornlans  can 
have  governments  and  laws  to  their  own 
liking.  Instead  of  b«?lng  forced  lo  a  single 
uniform  p.ittern  ' 

Heading  the  executive  branch  in  each 
State  is  the  Governor  The  State  gov- 
ernorship has  descended  directly  from 
the  office  of  Ciovernor  in  colonial  times. 
Prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Governor  of  each  Colony,  who  had  oft*>n 
been  appointed  by  the  kinK  i^ranting  its 
charter,  exercised  i^rej.t  powers  When 
the  colonial  system  ended  and  States 
were  established,  much  of  the  Gover- 
nor's power  was  delegated  to  the  State 
legislature  and  the  council  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  assist  him  became  the  popu- 
larly elected  State  .senate  In  all  but 
2  of  the  original  13  States  the  Oov- 
ernor was  appointed  by  the  le^uslature. 
and  in  10  of  the  States  hi.s  term  of  office 
was  restricted  to  a  sinnle  year.  The 
office  of  Oovernor  was  largely  a  cere- 
monial one  at  that  tune,  and  the  cri- 
terion imposed  on  candidates  was  how 
they  would  look  on  a  horse 

Gradually,  as  State  problems  became 
more  complex,  the  pendulum  of  i)ower 
moved  m  the  other  direction  As  new 
State  constitutions  were  drafted,  more 
and  more  duties  were  k'lven  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  new  constitution  of  my  own 
State  of  New  Jer.sey,  which  wa.s  adopted 
m  1947.  typifies  modern  thinking  in 
establishing  a  strong  executive  who  ap- 
points the  other  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Prank  M  Bane,  who  for  20  years  was 
executive  director  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  as  such  probabb'  has 
known  ana  worked  with  more  Governors 
than  any  other  man  in  American  his- 
tory, in  discussing  the  qualifications  a 
present-day  Oovernor  needs,  stated: 

Every  Governor  -shovild  have  and  If  he  Is 
to  be  an  outstandingly  successful  Governor 
he  must  h.ive — the  gifts  of  popular  leader- 
ship, executive  ability,  decl-slvenes.-!  studious 
Inquiry,  anj  the  .skill  of  polltlr.il  competence 
in  the  broadest  and  niost  c<.)n.structlve 
sense  *  •  •  In  order  to  lead,  a  Governor 
must  have  definite  poUcle.s  and  he  must 
have  a  dynamic  program  His  policies  and 
his  program  are  the  keystones  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  everything  else  is  built  around 
them 

Throughout  his  term  of  ofUce.  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  the  Governor  v.ir.  g:ve  most  of 
his    time    and    attention.    Inevitably,    to    the 


•  Ogg.  Frederic  A  and  Ray  P  Orman,  In- 
troduction to  Americ.m  Government.'  loth 
ed  .  New  York  Appleton-Century-Crofts 
Inc  ,  1951.  pp  79+795. 


development  of  these  policies — and  to  seeing 
to  It  that  the  legislature  enacts  the  program 
he  bases  upon  them.  This  requires  of  him 
Initiative,  Imagination,  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process,  and  the  ability  to  lead  the 
major  efHclals  associated  with  his  adminis- 
tration Into  a  coop>€ratlve  endeavor  to  seek 
legislative  enactment  of  the  essential  meas- 
ures Above  all.  it  calls  for  effective  liaison 
and  relations  with  legislators  and  legislative 
leaders  ' 

Today  tlie  Governor's  office  has  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  not 
only  the  chief  executive,  but  he  has  also 
been  called  the  chief  legislator.  Dr. 
Harvey  Walker,  professor  of  political 
.science  at  Ohio  State  University,  notes 
that  this  is  due  to  many  factors: 

'  1  I  his  uniqueness  as  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  which  makes  him  a  prime 
h  lurce  of  news.  (2)  his  jxiwer  of  veto  •  •  • 
(.3  I  his  power  to  send  me.s&ages  to  the  legls- 
l.i'ure  and  to  secure  wide  publicity  for  his 
recommendations,  (4)  his  exclusive  power  to 
convene  special  sessions  •  •  •  (5)  his  power 
of  appointment  to  executive  posts,  which 
may  be  used  to  Influence  legislative  action  or 
m.iotion.  and  (6)  his  power  to  Initiate 
budget   estimates    •    •    •  « 

In  discussing  his  years  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  Theodore  Roosevelt  com- 
mented that  more  than  half  of  my  work 
as  Oovernor  was  in  the  direction  of  get- 
ting needed  and  Important  legislation." 

While  the  Governor  has  certain  legis- 
lative tools  at  his  disposal,  the  main  leg- 
islative authority  is  given  to  the  upper 
and  lower  assemblies  in  49  of  the  States 
and  to  the  unicameral  legislature  in  Ne- 
braska Professor  Walker  has  summa- 
rized that  their  role  is  threefold: 

( 1 )  to  serve  as  the  defender  of  popular 
rights  and  liberties;  (2)  to  serve  as  the 
guardian  of  the  collective  conscience;  and  (3) 
to  serve  as   the   primary  decisionmaker.* 

In  the  Federalist  Papers  Madison  pre- 
dicted that — 

The  P.rst  and  natural  attachment  of  the 
people  will  be  to  the  governments  of  their 
re.tpectlve  States  Into  the  administration 
of  these  a  greater  number  of  Individuals  will 
ex;)ect  to  rise  From  the  gift  of  these  a 
greater  number  of  offices  and  emoluments 
will  flow  By  the  superintending  care  of 
these  all  the  most  domestic  and  personal 
interests  of  the  people  will  be  regulated  and 
p.'ovided  for  ' 

Those  of  us  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenU-itives  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  State  legislatures  In 
setting  up  conk'ressional  lx)undaries. 
Howevtr,  our  respect  for  these  bodies 
and  their  members  is  much  deeper.  For 
m:u-iy  of  us.  including  myself.  State  leg- 
islatures were  the  sites  of  our  most  in- 
tensive political  experience  prior  to  en- 
terinu  Congress,  Five  other  members  of 
thf'  New  Jer.sey  congressional  delegation, 
C(jni,'re.  smen  Cahill.  Glenn,  Thompson, 
DwYER.  and  Osmers.  and  U.S.  Senator 
Clifford  Case  also  served  in  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  US  Senator  Har- 
RI.SON  Williams.  Jr.,  joined  the  Senate 
after  experience  in  this  House.    A  study 


*    The  Job  of  Being  OoT-ernor. 
ernment     summer    1958.    p     185. 
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of  five  Congresses,  covering  a  10-ye*r 
period,  showed  that  roughly  one-thlztl 
of  all  the  Congressmen  in  each  of  the 
Congresses  had  been  former  State  legis- 
lators. 

state  legialatort  in  Congrtu* 
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<lenl7  catapulted  Into  the  Governor's  man- 
sion. Generally  speaking,  we  would  conclude 
that  legislative  experience  can  only  be  an 
asset  to  a  Governor  or  other  high  State  of- 
llclal,  and.  further,  that  moet  State  legisla- 
tors have  found  appreciation  In  the  form 
d  higher  positions  In  the  State  than  la  often 
believed.* 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  well  stated  by 
wise  King  Solomon  in  his  proverb, 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  Today  I  think  we  should  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  to  the  States  for 
their  role  in  the  Federal  system  and  for 
providing  a  training  ground  where  we 
have  been  able  to  grow  in  governmental 
wisdom. 
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A  Statement  on  Oar  Unemployment 
Situation 
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■■  ■■  The  State  I>efrlslsture  u  Training  for  Further  Pab- 
Hc  Service,"  the  Annals  of  the  AnMfiean  AeademT  of 
roliucal  snd  bodal  8cient«.  January  IStS,  p.  171^ 

'  -No  data. 

In  the  accompanying  article  Dr.  John 
Brown  Mason,  then  a  member  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Junior  College  faculty,  com- 
mented : 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  vari- 
ous state  governments,  and  especially  the 
State  legislatures  with  their  thousands  of 
members,  are  a  prep  school  for  further  pub- 
lic service  of  a  legislative,  execuUve,  and 
Judicial  character  which  also  transcends 
State  boundaries  as  the  farmer  State  leg- 
Ulators  Invade  the  national  political  field. 
In  this  capacity,  the  State  legislature  per- 
forms a  service  of  Inestiouible  value  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  all  its  branches,  to 
the  men  holding  elective  or  appointive  posi- 
tions In  It.  and  to  all  cltixeiu  alTected  by  It.* 

Dr.  Mason  found  that  many  Governors 
had  graduated  from  State  leglalatures. 
In  glancing  through  a  list  of  chief  execu- 
tives of  New  Jersey  I  noted  that  our  Gov- 
ernors with  legislative  background  in- 
cluded Ck)vs.  Robert  B.  Meyner.  Alfred  E. 
Driscoll,  Morgan  F.  Larson,  and  James 
F.  Fielder.  In  Massachusetts  Dr.  Maaon 
found  that  74  percent  of  its  Governors 
had  served  in  its  legislature  while  In  Ne- 
braska 70  percent  had. 

In  discussing  the  value  of  their  legisla- 
tive background,  Dr.  Mason  wrote: 

It  Is  the  natural  and  strong  desire  of  every 
Oovernor  to  work  In  harmony  with  the  leg- 
Ulature.  In  his  poelUon.  he  is  the  logical 
leader  of  the  legislators,  and  if  he  has  been 
one  of  them  he  probably  has  gathered  val- 
uable experience  In  finding  out  their  strong 
and  weak  point*  and  In  getting  along  with 
them— a  knowledge  which  comes  in  handy 
when  he  occupies  the  ezecuUve  chair.  Hav- 
ing represented  a  emaUer  district  himself 
he  should  also  have  been  closer  to  the  needs 
and  the  sentlmenU  of  the  average  votw  the 
people  In  general,  than  nonpoauelana  rad- 

•  Ibid.,  p.  17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NXW   TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUIEE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1961 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
my  recent  statement  on  our  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Fourteen  years  ago  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant statements  of  public  policy  ever 
adopted  was  enacted  into  law.  The  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  declared  that  it 
was  the  continuing  policy  and  respxjnsi- 
blllty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power.  Despite 
this  explicit  directive,  unemployment 
continues  at  a  dangerously  high  rate 
throughout  the  Nation  with  no  Govern- 
ment action  to  counter  it. 

Now,  during  a  time  of  supposed  pros- 
perity, this  terrible  human  problem  con- 
tinues with  unemployment  hovering  at 
5  percent  of  the  work  force  month 
after  month.  If  this  period  of  recession 
is  prolonged,  the  effects  could  be  dis- 
astrous. Scmie  economists  have  pre- 
dicted that  as  many  as  8  million  could 
be  unemployed. 

The  fixation  about  inflation  and 
budget  balancing  has  measurably  fos- 
tered continued  unemployment.  The 
tight-money  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  badly  hampered  the 
normal  growth  of  business  and  industry. 
As  a  result,  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
of  our  economy  has  been  only  about  1.5 
percent  in  the  last  6  years — too  httle 
expansion  to  employ  all  who  seek  work. 
The  Government  can  stimulate  our 
economy  by  giving  more  aid  in  such 
badly  needed  areas  as  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  slum  clearance.  Older 
persons  can  be  helped  by  more  adequate 
social  security  benefits.  The  minimiiTn 
wage  rate  can  be  increased.  By  increas- 
ing purchasing  power  through  such  ef- 
forts, the  economy  would  be  put  back 
into  full  operation. 

The  age  groups  in  our  population 
which  are  increasing  at  the  greatest 
speed — the  young  and  the  old — are  also 
the  groups  among  which  there  is  the 
most  unemployment. 

•Ibid.  p.  177. 


The  older  worker  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  obtain  new  employment.  In  a  fast 
moving  age,  skills  quickly  become  dated. 
Industry  is  less  willing  to  train  an  older 
worker  even  though  his  capacity  may  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  younger  man,  and  his 
experience  may  be  greater. 

Technological  advances  and  changing 
demands  in  a  dynamic  economy  are 
bound  to  cause  the  decline  of  some  indus- 
tries and  the  growth  of  others.  Some 
temporary  dislocations  smd  unemploy- 
ment are  bound  to  occur. 

Unemployment  is  caused  by  other  rea- 
sons too — shifting  markets,  the  inabiUty 
of  a  firm  to  compete,  and  decentraliza- 
tion. Sometimes  the  closing  of  a  plant 
is  prompted  by  motives  less  worthy  or 
compelling  than  economic  necessity. 
Many  industrial  moves  are  made  solely 
because  another  State  offers  "come-on" 
taxes,  or  to  escape  to  an  area  where 
wages  are  lower  because  unions  are  pre- 
vented from  organizing. 

One  answer  to  this  challenge  is  area 
redevelopment  legislation  whereby  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  apprc^riated  for  re- 
lief in  areas  of  substantial  imemploy- 
ment.  The  money  would  be  used  as  both 
loans  and  grants  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  industrial  facilities  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new  facilities  for  the  retraining 
of  workers,  for  technical  assistance,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  public  facilities. 


Hon.  Walter  M.  Mamma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF   PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1. 1961 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  paid  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Walter  Mann 
Mumma  was  held  by  his  colleagues. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  Harris- 
burg  Patriot.  Tuesday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 28,  would  appear  to  refute  the  state- 
ment "A  man  is  not  without  honor  save 
in  his  own  country." 

As  a  further  tribute  to  Walter,  I  Insert 
the  editorial  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORB,  at  this  time : 

[Prom  the  HarrUbtirg  (Pa.)  Patriot,  Peb.  28, 
1961] 
Walter  M.  MmucA 
A  good  many  years  ago,  Walter  M.  Mumma 
started  from,  scratch — all  on  his  own — and 
built  up  one  of  the  major  construction  com- 
panies of  midstate  Pennsylvania. 

A  self-made  man  In  business,  Mr.  Mumma 
turned  in  his  later  life  to  politics  and  public 
service.  And  he  made  good  there,  too,  all  on 
his  own. 

Last  November,  this  newspaper  endorsed 
Mr.  Mtmoma's  candidacy  for  his  sixth  con- 
secutive term  In  the  U-S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  recognition  of  his  political  in- 
dependence and  courage  and  because  of  his 
decade  of  experience  at  Washington.  We 
emphasized  that  these  traits  of  character  and 
this  seniority,  which  meant  so  much  to  his 
district,  far  outweighed  the  dlflerences  we 
had  had  with  the  Congressman  on  past  legis- 
lative Issues. 

Mr.  Mununa'B  greatest  legacy  to  the  con- 
gressional district  he  represented  and  the 
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Ck>ncr«M  In  which  ha  ammd.  It  seems  to  us. 
can  b«  the  realization  that  political  Inde- 
pendence and  political  courage,  even  to  the 
extent  of  opposing  leglalatlon  heavily  favored 
by  many  constituents  because  he  thought  It 
waa  wrong,  count  for  w>  very  much. 

At  a  time  when  many  bemoaned  the  pass- 
ing ot  nigged  IndlviduaUsn.  Walter  Mumma 
remained  a  rugged  Individualist  to  his  dying 
day.  He  never  was  afraid  to  "flght  city  hall." 
He  never  was  an  organisation  man — In  busi- 
ness, or  politics,  ot  prlTate  life.  He  was 
simply  his  own  man. 

This  showed  up  in  tbe  character  of  Con- 
gressman Uumma,  and  It  was  reflected  In  his 
personality.  Mo  great  ahakes  as  a  stump 
orator,  the  Congreesman  was  at  his  best  in 
a  person-to-person  contact.  Nobody  could 
know  Walter  Mumma  and  not  like  him. 
whatever  i>olltlcal  or  philosophical  dilTer- 
ences  they  might  have  with  him.  You  could 
argue  with  Congressman  Mumma's  view- 
point on  some  Issues  and  you  could  challenge 
his  voting  on  some  leglalatlon.  but  you  al- 
ways wound  up  liking  and  trusting  and  re- 
specting him. 

This  Is  an  extraordinary  achievement  for 
any  man.  let  alone  one  who  plunged  into  the 
rough  and  txunble  of  business  and  the  even 
rougher  tumble  of  polities  throughout  his 
adult  life,  as  Congressman  Mumma  did. 

There  was  a  shining  simplicity  to  Con- 
gressman Mnmma's  life.  He  liked  people 
Tery  much,  and  people  liked  him.  We  will 
miss  him  very  much. 


AdA«««  by   ScMtor   Aftea    Before   tbe 
GOP  Chb  of  ff^kkk,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  MeC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MABTLAMS 

IN  THI  HODSK  OF  RHTUBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
OKkssiONAL  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Oeorgk 
D.  AncEN.  senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 
before  the  OOP  Club  of  Frederick 
County,  Md..  Republican  Club's  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  dinner,  February  18, 
1961: 

ADDBZSS   BT  the  HONOIABI.B  OXOKOK  D.    AlKKM 

In  these  days  when  the  world  is  striving  to 
prevent  the  tide  of  history  from  being  re- 
versed. It  la  a  pleasiu-e  to  be  with  you  here  In 
Frederick  where  more  history  has  been  made 
than  in  almost  any  other  spot  on  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere 

The  first  I  heard  of  Frederick  was  when  I 
was  a  very  small  boy  and  used  to  hear  our 
old  Union  veterans  refer  to  Monocacy,  Get- 
tysburg and.  of  course,  to  Frederick. 

Monuments  today  stand  In  recognition  of 
the  prowess  of  soldiers  from  my  State  of 
Vermont  both  at  Qettysbiirg  and  Monocacy. 

And.  then,  when  a  little  older,  I  studied 
about  General  Braddock  who  set  out  from 
Frederick  on  his  ill-fated  attempt  to  conquer 
the  territory  to  the  west. 

The  town  erf  Frederick  was  Indeed  a  New 
Frontier  in  those  days  when  the  term  had  a 
real  physical  meaning  and  was  not  merely 
a  catch  phrase  designed  to  lure  the  gullible 
voter  Into  voting  the  Democratic  ticket. 

They  had  their  "mlasUe  gap"  in  those 
days.  too. 

It  was  not  merely  another  political  catch 
phrase. 

A  missile  gap  in  the  days  of  Braddock  was 
the  difference  in  the  time  it  took  to  fit  two 


arrows  to  the  bow  and  the  time  It  took  to 
reload  a  musket. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  missile  gap  was  not 
in  Braddock's  favor 

And  after  Braddock.  I  learned  how  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Hanson,  was  from  Frederick — of  Francis 
Scott  Key  and  Chief  JusUce  Taney,  whose 
famous  decision  In  the  Ehed  Scott  case 
changed  the  course  of  history  In  the  United 
States. 

And,  while  we  are  commemorating  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington,  let  us  not 
forget  that  It  was  a  Frederick  patriot. 
Thomas  Johnson,  who  nominated  Wash- 
ington to  be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Continental  Army 

When  I  think  of  the  part  that  the  men 
and  women  of  Frederick  and  of  a  thousand 
other  communities  In  the  United  States  have 
played  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
equality  and  opportunity — how  they  sacri- 
ficed and  worked  and  prayed  down  through 
the  generations.  It  occurs  to  me  that  after 
all  the  fight  of  the  American  people  for  a 
freer  and  happier  life  did  not  begin  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1961 

Another  reason  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
tonight  Is  because  here  In  the  Sixth  District 
of  Maryland  you  Republicans  showed  that 
determination  and  commonsense  and  hard 
work  can  win  elections 

When  that  same  brand  of  sound  thinking 
permeates  enough  districts  In  the  United 
States,  the  Republican  Party  will  again  come 
into  power  both  In  the  Congress  and  In  the 
executive  offices  of  Government 
How  do  we  win  elections'' 
A  few  years  ago,  I  was  speaking  to  the 
Women's  National  Republican  Club  in  New 
York  and  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  made 
this  statement: 

"To  win  elections  we  have  to  have  candi- 
dates the  people  will  vote  for. 

"All  the  way  from  the  precinct  up,  we 
need  candidates  In  whom  the  people  have 
confidence 

"Whether  we  get  this  kind  of  candidate 
or  not  depends  upon  our  wlHlnKness  to  at- 
tend party  caucuses  and  conventions  and  to 
vote  In  primary  elections  and  to  serve  when 
called  upon  " 

Apparently  you  folks  here  In  the  Sixth 
DlsUlct  had  a  candidate  the  people  would 
vote  for  and  from  what  I  have  already  seen 
of  Mac  Mathias  you  are  going  to  keep  him 
In  Washington  for  a  good  long  time 

In  6  weeks'  time,  he  has  Impressed  his  col- 
leagues with  his  ability,  his  friendliness,  his 
courage,  and  his  determination  to  follow  the 
course  of  his  conscience. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  selection  of 
Mac  Mathias  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Glxnn  Beall  and  John  Bcnxra  to  the 
US.  Senate 

They  work  hard  for  you. 
They  are  constantly  watching  out  for  your 
Interests  and  they  serve  their  country   well 
Last    November,    we    Republicans     lost    a 
national  election. 

We  lost  It  by  so  small  a  margin  that  the 
Monday  morning  quarterbacks  are  still  figur- 
ing out  how  many  different  plays  we  rould 
have  used  to  win  It 

I  can  think   of  quite   a  few   ways   myself 
However,  we  lost,  and  the  years  1962  and 
1964  are  coming  up — and  fast. 

So  let's  not  waste  any  time  weeping  over 
the  last  and  lost  election,  but  start  looking 
ahead  and  plan  and  work  for  victories  to 
come. 

As  the  largest  and  strongest  citadel  of 
democracy  In  the  world  today,  the  United 
States  Is  not  In  a  particularly  enviable  posi- 
tion. 

Why  do  so  many  people  claim  to  dislike  us? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  don't  believe  that 
many  people  In  other  countries  do  hate  us 
They  envy  us 

There  are  mighty  few  In  the  world,  even 
Mr.    Khrushchev    hlmseU.    vho    would    not 


gladly    change    places    with    us    If    It    were 
possible 

Those  nations  which  are  oppressed  either 
by  poverty  or  tyranny  look  to  us  for  help 
which  we  are  finding  Increasingly  difficult  to 
furnish 

Th')se  nations  whose  aim  Is  to  destroy 
frpedom  In  the  world  keep  up  an  Incessant 
attack  up<:)n  our  Institutions  by  every  Mach- 
iavellian method  which  they  can  devise 

The  promoting  of  riots  and  revolutions  has 
now  become  a  well  established  commercial 
business  In    the   world 

This  business  Is  so  well  organized  that 
riots  cnn  be  turned  on  or  off  in  any  country 
almost  by  pushbutton  operations 

In  meeting  the  threat  posed  by  the  cold 
war.  we  must  be  a  united  people 

There  Is  little  place  for  partisan  politics 
when  the  security  of  our  country  or  our 
democratic    Institutions   Is   In  danger 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  United  States 
which  reached  an  alltlme  high  In  terms  of 
production,  employment,  and  Income  under 
President  Elsenhower  has  shown  some  signs 
of  decline  during  recent  weeks 

However,  If  you  remember  back  8  years, 
we  Republicans  didn't  find  things  all  milk 
and   honey  when  we  took  over 

We  found  a  good  sized  war  on  our  bands. 
We  are  constantly  being  challenged  by 
our  own  successes — technology  reduces  the 
need  for  manpower  and  Increases  our  pro- 
ductive capacity,  so  In  agriculture — in  indus- 
try— In  business  and  commerce  and  In  the 
professions  we  have  to  constantly  adjust  to 
changing  conditions. 

There  may  be  some  who  fear  change  I 
happen  to  be  one  who  welcomes  It  for  change 
Is  the  surest  evidence  of  progress. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  all  Re- 
publicans that  during  the  Ktaenbower  ad- 
mlnl.stralion,  our  crjuntry  not  only  reached 
Its  economic  apex,  but  that  the  value  of  the 
dollar  was  fully  protected  during  this  period. 
The  stjund  dollar  like  a  sound  heart  Is  not 
a    glamorous   subject    for    discussion 

In  fact.  It  Is  almost  a  dirty  word  In  cer- 
tain circles 

Yet  If  It  were  not  for  the  sound  heart  of 
<'ur  economy  created  by  the  Republicans  all 
the  mascara,  rouge  and  perfume  sold  by 
the  I>mocrats  during  the  campaign  wouldnt 
amount   to   a  tinker's  damn 

Besides  the  problems  posed  by  the  cold 
wiir  and  the  need  for  continuing  adjust- 
ments In  our  economic  system,  we  have  to 
Jealously  protect  the  political  system  under 
which  this  Nation  has  grown  strong  and  Its 
people    have   prospered 

In  our  zeal  to  find  short  cuts  and  easy 
solutions  to  ovir  problems,  we  could  easily 
take  steps  which  would  slowly  but  steadily 
undermine  the  very  Institutions  which  have 
made  us  what  we  are — the  envy  of  the 
world 

With  the  foreign  and  domestic  situations 
as  they  are  ttxlay.  what  Is  the  role  of  the 
Republican  Party 

We  have  three  Important  Jobs  to  do 
First,    the   Democrats    now   control   all   de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government 

The  President  Is  asking  for  a  lot  of  new 
lenlslathjri 

We  may  be  sure  that  our  opponenU  will 
try  to  shape  that  legislation  In  such  a  man- 
ner .\ti  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office 

This  Is  a  perfectly  normal  reaction  on  their 
part  They  wouldn't  be  human,  and  they 
certainly  wouldn't  be  Democrats.  If  they 
don't   malcp  the  moet  of   this  opportunity 

They  will  try  to  vest  more  power  In  them- 
selves and  create  more  dependency  upon  the 
Federal    Government 

Efforts  to  scrap  much  of  the  Civil  Service 
are  alreculy  apparent,  and  let  no  one  kid 
himself  about  that  Already  1.100  post  office 
opportunities  have  been  recalled  Who  do 
you   think   will   get   these   Jobs? 

Their  efforts  will  become  Intensified  as 
they  become  m<jre  settled  In  office,  and  as 
another  election  draws  nearer. 
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As  Republicans,  we  should  spare  no  ef- 
fort to  see  that  the  bcUance  of  pomr  be- 
tween branches  of  OoTemment  Is  prvMnred, 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  eltl- 
sen  are  protected,  and  that  the  strength 
of  the  Nation  Ls  promoted. 

Although  Congress  will  be  the  front  line 
in  this  effort,  it  will  be  necessary  to  moblllae 
public  opinion  In  order  to  succeed. 

That  is  a  Job  for  tbe  folks  back  home. 

We  may  have  to  use  a  little  mascara  and 
lipstick  ourselves  to  get  this  Job  done. 

Second,  as  the  opposition  party.  Repub- 
licans will  be  the  gusirdians  of  clean  govern- 
ment, constantly  watching  out  for  inefll- 
clencles — inequities  and  malfeasance  In  the 
conduct  of  public  business. 

I  do  not  advocate  harassment  of  public 
officials,  but  prompt  and  fearless  exposure  of 
wrongdoing  in  government  is  Important  to 
the  public  Interest. 

Third,  we  have  to  do  a  selling  Job  for 
America. 

We  have  a  lot  to  sell  and  have  to  counter- 
act the  impression  that  the  American  econ- 
omy is  on  the  rocks. 

I  do  not  understand  the  thinking  of  thoae 
who  depict  the  United  States  ss  a  poor  busi- 
ness risk. 

How  can  we  expect  people  to  invest  In  new 
business  when  the  President  himself  paints 
such  a  discouraging  picture  of  our  ecotumyT 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  right  now  much  ot 
our  country  has  two  feet  of  frost  in  the 
ground  and  employment  Is  consequently 
adversely  affected,  the  United  Btates  still 
offers  the  best  opportunities  in  the  world 
and.  as  Republicans,  we  have  to  demonstrate 
our  faith  to  the  world. 

No  less  Important  tlian  faith  In  our 
economy  is  our  standing  with  the  nations 
of  the  world.  ■ 


We  are  not,  as  is  frequently  inferred, 
weaker  than  Russia  militarily. 

We  have  not  relinquished  o\u  position  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world. 

We  must  maintain  otir  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations. 

As  Oeorge  Washington  said  in  1793: 
"There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
which  wUl  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely 
tost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness." 

It  is  time  that  every  American  demon- 
strates his  pride  in  being  an  American. 

It  Is  time  to  tell  the  whole  world  of  our 
faith  In  America. 

It  is  time  to  serve  notice  of  our  determina- 
tion to  defend  our  country  against  all 
enemies  from  without  or  within. 

If  we  do  these  things,  we  will  find  that  the 
United  States  will  retain  the  prestige  to 
which  we  are  entitled. 


The  Foreign  Aid  Program  and  Its 
Increasing  Cost 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OTTO  E.  PASSWIAN 

or   LOtnsiANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1961 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RsooKD,  I  include  the  following: 

Mt  Dkab  Colleagui:  Ab  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 


priations, I  must  through  necessity  familiar- 
ize myself  with  the  many  aspects  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  its  increasing  cost. 
Believing  that  the  verified  information  I 
have  put  together  will  be  of  interest  to  you, 
I  am  attaching,  hereto : 

1.  Recapitulation  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
aid  funds  available  for  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure for   the   present  fiscal  year    1961 
and 

2.  Recapitulation  of  budget  receipts  for  a 
period   of   approximately   172   years. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Federal 
revenues  for  the  past  8  years  exceeded  by 
$53  billion  the  total  revenues  received  in  the 
164  years  from  President  George  Washington 
to  President  Harry  Truman,  Inclusive,  we 
borrowed  an  additional  $23  bUlion  during  the 
same  8-year  period  and  spent  that. 

Certainly  the  documented  information  in 
the  attached  tables  is  sufficient  proof  that 
the  mutual  security  expense  outlay  is  exces- 
sive and  should  be  drastically  reduced. 

Your  committee  has  endeavored  to  improve 
the  foreign  aid  program  by  reducing  the 
amount  available  to  controllable  propor- 
tions. The  results  of  our  efforts  may  be 
creditable  but  leave  much  to  be  desired  when 
we  take  into  account  that  dollar  assets  of 
foreign  nations  have  more  than  doubled  In 
the  past  8  years.  During  the  same  period, 
gold  holdings  in  foreign  nations  have  In- 
creased approximately  50  percent,  while  our 
gold  reserves  have  been  dangerously  depleted 
and  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  remains 
alarming. 

Assuring  you  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  fur- 
nish this  information,  and  with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee  on  Appropriations. 


FoREinx  Opebationb  SrBCoiiMiTTEE  ON  AppRorRiATioNs,  Otto  E.  Parsman"    Ch 
I  Foreign  aid  funds  hy  program  and  amount  available  for  expenditure,  fiscal  1961 


A I  p. MAX 


Milltiiry  ikiWisUiiK'f 

rn<-ii«Ti<lc-l.  JuneW,  IMO »,044.W«,000 

-New  funds: 

Fiscal  IMI 1,800,000.000 

Reapproprlated .. .   U,000.000 

"tn'f        - 40,000,000 


Defense  support: 

Inripendryl,  JiineJO,  1960. 758.001  000 

.New  fun(l»,  flacal  1961 678^000.000 

Development  I-oar  Fund: 
l'nexmn(l»<J,  June  SO, 
rnobllKsted,  June  30, 
New  funds- 

Flue*]  IWJI 

I<oan  repayment.. 


«W» 8»,806,000 

"«> 838,198,000 


Development 

\WL\        


assUtanoe:    T^uezpended,   June  10, 


Ua  000. 000 

i4.soaooo 


Total  avaUabU 
'or  erpenditure 


$3,  919, 24A,  000 


1,433,601,000 


1,721.296,000 


12. 


Atoms  for  peace: 

Vnexf»emled  Juiic  30, 
New  funds  fiscal  1961. 


Totai  araUabU 
for  erpevditvre 


1960. 


$»,'(23,000 
1,500,000 


13. 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlMtion- 
June  30,  I960 


Unexpended 


14. 


15. 


InterRovermnental  Committee  for  European  Mi- 
prat  Ion: 

Unexpended  June  30,  1960 

New  funds  fiscal  1961 


I'nited  Nations  Refugee  Fund: 
Unexpended  June  30,  1980. . 
New  funds  fiscal  1961 


16. 


57,70^000 

Pl>ecliil  MslrUuice: 

I  neipcndeO   June  10,  1960 231,480.000 

New  funds,  ftwcl  1961 331.100,000 


Escapee  program: 

Unexpended  June  30, 
New  funds  fiscal  1961. 


1960. 


.17,769,000      IT 


United  Nations  Children's  Fund: 

l'nexpende<l  June  30,  1960 

New  fund.-!  fiscal  1961 


6.  Prexldont's  Asian  fund:  Unexpended,  June 30.  1980.         6i,247;000 


Prpsiilenl'.'!  contlnpeiicj-  fund: 
liieiin>nde<1    June'jn,  I960. 
.New  funds,  fiscal  liJBl    


Technical  cooperatlnn.  bUafenJ: 
UneipendtHl  Juneai,  1980  .. 
.Nt'w  fund)>  fiscal  I9»a 


Technical  oooperatlon,  United  NatloiK- 
Unexpended  June  30,  1980..  . 
-New  funds  fiscal  19®.  .. 


10  'IV-chnlcal  oooiMTat  Ion,  i 

States: 
Inexpended  June  30, 
•New  fund*  liscsil  1981 

11  Joint  control  aren*;  I'mnjiendeil  June  SO,  1980. 


>rKHnliatlon  of  Ameriesa 
1980 


i38.ees.ooo 
2Eo,ooaooo 


188,417.000 
180.000.000 


14.400.000 
33^000.000 


1.  SOS.  000 
1.300.000 


464,989,000 
61.247,000 

888,  fifti,  000 


Ih. 


19. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency: 

Unexpended  June  30,  1960 

New  funds  flsc-al  1961 


Ocean  freight: 

Unexpendeil  Jiuie  30,  1960. 
New  fuu<ls  fiscal  1961 


20.  N.\TO  science  pn)grara:  -New  funds  fi-scal  1961. 


318,417,000      21. 


■  47,  400, 000       22. 


.administrative  expenses,  ICA: 
Unexpended  June  30,  1960. . 
New  funds  fiscal  1961 


Administrative  exi)enses.  State: 
Unexpended  June  30, 1960.  .. 
New  funds  fiscal  1961 


88,000 


9,200,000 
6,700,000 


900,000 
.300,000 


4, 520, 000 
3,350,000 


10.928,000 
12, 000, 000 


10,  957, 000 
16,500,000 


1,473,000 
2,000,000 

1,200,000 


7,056,000 
38,000,000 


880,000 

8,000,000 


14.000 


,608,000 
14.000 


Total  funds  available  for  expenditure  In  fiscal 
year  19*11... 


$10, 923, 000 
89,000 

15. 900, 000 

2,200,000 

7, 870. 000 

22.926,000 

27, 4.17, 000 

3,473,000 
1,200,000 

45, 056,  QUO 

8.839,000 
8,551,215,000 


»n.„„^ ,.     .    ,.  ,  ,  ,  RECAPITULATIO.N 

4   Ki     "l*"'"^ '"""^  ff^*"  fx^vJoo"  y»«J»)  June  30, 1980 34  7iia«s.fMM 

a.  New  furds   appropriated)  fiscal  I9&..... ::::" a^sSom 

3.  New  funds  (from  kJm  receipts)  flsoal  1961 ^^l^^llll^lll^^ll^ll^l^'llllllllllllllllllllll^lllllllli:^^  wiaSoOO 


I.  Unexpended  funds  (twm  prevkms  ' 

New  f—  ■-  '  " 


Total  funds  svallahJe  lor  ezpcndltofe j; 


661,215,000 


i 

I 
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Botnoi  or  Ummmurth-nyns, 
Waafiinftom,  D.C..  March  1.  1991. 
To  Whom  tt  Jfcy  Ccn«tm: 

TtM  fOUowtng  ^mJMmd  ncapltalatton  of 
Fwlaral  rrwno—,  trcmk  tbm  iMflzmlng  of  our 
OoTeminent's  accounttaf,  la  ■obatilttMl  in 
UM  twltof  Uuit  tt  win  b*  or  taUnU  to  you : 

Total  tax  raeeipta 

1ST    TSAia — (WASHIMVrOW   TO    TmUMAN) 

Apr.  SO.  178»->7an.  1.  IMB. 

total «23S.  124.  696.  393 

7-rum  TSAas — cnrancAjf) 
Jan.  1.  IMe-^an.  ao.  IMS: 

1946 42.  8«7.  T73.  464 

1947 42.911.827.900 

1948 43.  OM.  474,  025 

1949 39.  833.  2ae.  896 

I960 40.  510.  864.  464 

1961 66.842.879.512 

1962 69.336.974.961 

1953   (to  Jan.  SO) 2.  360.  865.  220 

Tbtal 337.  661.  866.  422 

Total  rwenuea  n- 
oalvMl.  Qaors* 

Waahlncton  to 

Barrj   Truman   (In- 
duilve).  IM  7«Ma..     670,786.561.814 

S  TKASS (EUXMHOWSE) 

J&n.  20.  19a3-J&n.  20. 19tl : 

1953    (from  Jan.  20) 66.811.  SOO.  850 

1954 66.894,388.427 

1965 68.613,680,692 

1956 78.  233,  911.  713 

1957 82.091.696.351 

1958 79,  285.  472.  618 

1959 84.  515,  760.  844 

1960 94.877.939.  172 

1961    (to  Jan.  20) 3.163.831,564 

Total  revenues  re- 
ceived. Elsenhower — 
8    years 624,488.272.231 

BaenhovTcr   revenues    over 

all   other   Presidents 63.701.710,417 

Sincerely  yours. 

Otto  E.  Passm.^n. 
Member  of  Confess. 


Fif ht  Afaiast  Recetsioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

oy  jrzw  TosK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  1.  1961 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily 
we  hear  of  and  see  evidence  of  a  slow- 
down in  American  business  and  the  re- 
sultant unemployment.  We  know  that 
American  business  and  know-how  can 
pull  us  through.  As  long  as  we  have 
people  who  are  willing  to  expand  pres- 
ent Industries  and  start  new  businesses. 
we  know  that  we  shall  not  again  exi;>eri- 
ence  a  repetition  of  the  thirties. 

I  am  proud  to  inform  this  great  body 
that  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  first 
new  manufacturing  company  in  1961  is 
located  in  Jamaica,  N.Y,.  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District.  Industrial  Ply- 
wood Co..  Inc.,  known  as  Plywood  City, 
opened  last  week.  This  new  plant  and 
its  developers  must  be  commended  for 
taking  the  initiative  In  the  fight  against 
the  recession.  It  Is  Indeed  gratifying 
to  me  that  this  haa  haMwned  in  my  own 


congressional  district.  I  extend  to  these 
forward-looking  citizens  my  sincere  good 
wishes  for  every  success. 


AMrcss  of  Prcstdcat  Joha  F.  Keanedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF    WKST    VUtOlMl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  RET  ;iE8ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  March  I,  1961 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13,  President  Kennedy  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  that  I  believe  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  every  buslneaaman  in 
the  United  States  It  is  no  secret  that 
many  in  our  business  community  were 
not  only  highly  skeptical  but  actually 
honestly  afraid  of  what  a  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration mis?ht  do  to  them. 

While  only  time  can  fully  convince 
many  with  these  doubts  and  misKivings 
I  am  confident  that  any  reasonable  man 
after  reading  this  address  will  under- 
stand the  F»resiiJent's  goal — a  full  part- 
nership between  businessmen  and  Ck)V- 
ernment  to  bring  this  Nation  and  ail  of 
its  citizens  to  tho  highest  standard  of  Liv- 
ing, the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  and 
the  greatest  defense  potential  Uie  world 
has  ever  known.  As  the  President  points 
out,  this  can  only  be  done  by  sound  busi- 
nesslike methods  which  maintain  a 
strong  dollar  and  equal  opportunitie.s  for 
all.  Attainine:  the.se  Roais  under  proper 
governmental  .supervision  cannot  help 
but  improve  the  Nation  s  business  in  my 
opinion : 

Under  unanimous  cor^sent  I  insert  the 
President's  address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

AooRisa  or  the  PaisiDBNT  to  the  Luncheon 
Mxmj«6  or  THf  N.^TI')NAL  I.ndusttiiai,  Con- 

TKmXNCm       BOAEI'.       HHI3lATOJf-PA»K       H<MEL. 

Wajskincton,  C  C 

Mr.  Wblte.  Dean  Savre,  dlsttntrulahed 
guests,  gentlemen.  I  want,  first  of  all.  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  all  of  you  for 
tvavLng  oonoe  to  c>jr  ctty,  and  for  participat- 
ing In  wb*t  I  hops  win  be  a  mnot  useful  and 
helpful  proceeding  which  will  tteneflt  this 
Government  and  our  country 

It  has  recent  7  been  suto^ested  that 
whether  I  serve  jne  or  two  terms  In  the 
Presidency.  I  will  find  myself  at  the  end  of 
that  period  at  what  might  tie  called  the 
awkward  age — too  old  to  t)egln  a  new  career 
and  too  young  to  write  my  memoirs 

A  similar  dilemma,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  posed 
by  the  occasion  of  a  Presidential  address  to 
m  business  group  on  business  ct^ndltlons  less 
than  4  weeks  after  entering  the  White 
House — for  It  Is  too  early  to  be  claiming 
credit  for  the  ner  administration  and  too 
late  to  be  blaml.ig  the  old  one  And  It 
would  be  premature  to  seek  your  support  In 
the  next  election,  and  Inaccurate  to  express 
thanks  for  having  hiid  It  In  the  last  one. 

I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  I  can  claim  kin- 
ship here,  and  have  that  claim  allowed.  For 
I  am  convinced  thit  the  real  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can business  Is  not  represented  by  those  In- 
volved In  price  fixing,  conflict  of  Interest  or 
collusion  The  renl  spirit  Is  In  this  room — 
In  your  recognition  of  your  public  respon- 
sibilities, your  pursuit  of  the  truth,  your 
daslre  foe  better  liidustrlal  relations,  better 


technological  progress  and  better  price 
stability  and  economic  growth.  And  because 
your  organisation  portrays  that  picture  of 
American  buslnesa,  I  azn  delighted  and  proud 
to  be  here  with  you. 

The  complaint  has  often  been  made  In 
business  clrries  that  the  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  Is  a  "silent  partner"  In  every  corpora- 
tion—taking roughly  half  of  all  of  your  net 
e:urnlngs  without  risk  to  Itself  But  It 
nhould  be  also  realised  that  this  makes  busi- 
ness a  not  always  "silent  partner**  of  ths 
Federal  CJorermnent--  that  our  rerenues  and 
thus  our  success  are  dependent  upon  your 
proflts  and  your  success- -and  that,  far  from 
being  natural  enemies,  government  and  busi- 
ness ase  necessary  allies 

For  example,  the  1960  drop  In  expected 
corporate  proAt.<«  of  some  •«  to  f7  billion 
alst)  caused  a  kxa  In  Federal  rerenues  of 
over  $3  billion  enough  to  pay  the  I^^leral 
fhare  of  all  our  antirecession,  health,  and 
education  proposals  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  still  have  enough  left  orer  to  start  clos- 
ing what  ths  Denaocrau  In  this  administra- 
tion used  t<3  call  the  mlsslls  gap. 

An  equally  criUcal  gap  separates  the  tax 
revenues  at  a  lairRlni^  economy  from  those 
which  are  potentially  within  our  grasp:  A 
K'ap  of  at  least  113  billion  Eren  after  we 
.ixe  able  to  launch  every  program  necessary 
for  nauonal  security  and  development,  this 
amount  of  revenue  would  still  leave  a  sub- 
siantial  surplus-^  a  siirpliis  essential  to  help 
defend  our  economy  against  Inflation — and. 
equally  Important,  a  surplus  ttiat.  when 
apf>li«d  to  the  Federal  debt,  would  free  ad- 
ditional savlni^  for  biislness  Investment  and 
e\i>an-ii(>n 

In  .short,  there  Is  no  Inevitable  clash  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors — or 
between  Invf^tmrnt  and  consumption — nor, 
as  I  have  said,  between  government  and 
business.  All  elements  In  our  national  eco- 
n  >mic  grrrwth  are  interdependent.  Each 
must  pl.iy  lu  proper  role — and  that  Is  the 
li  >pe  and  the  aim  of  this  administration 

If  those  of  you  who  are  In  the  world 
C'f  bus.ine»;.s  and  we  who  are  In  the  world 
of  government,  are  necessarily  partners, 
what  kind  of  partnership  Is  this  go<ng  to  be"" 
Wu;  It  be  marked  by  mutual  suspicion  and 
recrimination,  or  by  mutual  understanding 
and  fruitful  collabr>ratlon? 

On  bc'h.tif  of  my  associates  In  the  CaWnet, 
I  want  to  be  very  precise:  We  will  not  dis- 
criminate for  or  against  any  segment  of 
our  Bocipty,  or  any  segment  of  tbs  business 
community  We  are  vigorously  opposed  to 
corruption  and  monopoly  and  human  ex- 
ploitation— but  we  are  not  opposed  to  busi- 
ness. 

We  know  that  your  success  and  ours  are 
Intertwined  that  you  have  facts  and  know- 
how  that  we  need  Whatever  past  differ- 
ences may  have  exl.sted.  we  seek  more  than 
an  attitude  of  truce,  more  than  a  treaty — we 
seek    the   spirit   of  a   full-fledged   alliance. 

Today.  I  would  briefly  mention  three 
areas  of  common  concern  to  which  that  al- 
liance mu.^t  be  devoted  in  the  next  few 
yp<uTi  economic  growth,  plant  moderniza- 
tion, and  price  stability. 


First  Economic  growth  has  come  to  re- 
semble the  Washington  weather — everyone 
talks  about  It.  no  one  says  precisely  what 
to  do  about  it.  and  our  only  satisfaction  Is 
that  it  cant  get  any  wi>rse. 

The  economic  program  which  I  have  set 
before  the  Congress  Is  essentially  a  program 
for  recovery—  and  I  do  not  equate  recovery 
with  growth.  But  It  le  an  essential  first  step. 
Only  by  putting  millions  of  people  back  to 
work  can  we  expand  purchasing  p>ower  and 
markets.  Only  by  higher  Income  and  profiU 
can  we  provide  the  Incentive  and  ths  maans 
for  Increased  Investment.  And  only  when  we 
are  using  our  plant  at  or  near  capacity  can 
we  expect  any  solid  expansion. 
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Capacity  operation  la  the  key.  Mo  matter 
what  other  arguments  or  stimulants  ars 
tised,  the  Incentives  for  Investing  new  capi- 
tal to  expand  manufacturing  plants  and 
equipment  are  weak  &h  long  as  manufactur- 
ers are  oi>eratlng  at  less  than  80  percent  at 
their  capacity.  From  1050  to  1968.  we  put 
only  one-sixth  of  our  tstal  output  into  capi- 
tal formation,  while  Japan,  Oennany,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  Sweden  were 
all  Investing  one-fifth  or  more  of  tbelr  total 
output  In  capital  gooda  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prtslng  that  each  of  these  and  other  nations 
over  the  past  severed  years  have  all  surpswed 
us  In  average  annual  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

I  think  we  can  do  better.  Working  to- 
gether, business  and  Government  must  do 
better — putting  people  back  to  work,  using 
plants  to  capacity,  and  spurring  savlxigs  and 
investments  with  at  least  a  large  part  of  our 
economic  gains — beginning  not  when  ova 
economy  is  back  at  the  top,  but  beginning 
now. 

n 

Second.  New  plant  Investment  not  only 
means  expansion  of  capsclty — It  means  mod- 
ernization as  well.  Qleaming  new  factorie* 
and  headlines  about  automation  have  di- 
verted our  attention  from  an  aging  Indus- 
trial plant.  Obsolescence  is  slowing  down 
our  growth,  handicapping  our  productivltj, 
and  worsening  our  competitive  poeltlon 
abroful. 

Nothing  can  reverse  our  baJance-of -pay- 
menu  deficit  if  American  machinery  and 
equipment  cannot  produce  the  newest  prod- 
ucts of  the  highest  quality  in  the  moet  effi- 
cient manner  The  avall;ible  evidence  on  the 
age  of  our  Industrial  plant  Is  unofficial  and 
fragmentary;  but  the  trend  is  unmistak- 
able— we  are  falling  behliid. 

The  average  age  of  equipment  in  American 
factories  today  is  about  9  years.  In  a  dy- 
namic economy,  that  average  should  be  fall- 
ing, as  new  equipment  Is  put  into  place.  In- 
stead the  available  evidence  suggests  that  it 
has  been  slowly  rising 

Private  survey  of  machine  tools  used  by 
manufacturers  of  general  Industrial  eqtxlp- 
ment  found  less  than  half  of  these  todls 
over  10  years  old  in  1649,  but  two-thirds 
over  that  age  In  1968.  Nineteen  percent  of 
our  machine  tools  were  found  to  be  over  30 
years  old. 

Meanwhile,  other  countries  have  been 
lowering  the  average  age  of  tbelr  fixed  capi- 
tal The  Oerman  example  Is  the  most  spec- 
tacular— their  proportion  of  capital  equip- 
ment and  plant  under  6  years  of  age  grew 
from  one-sixth  of  the  total  in  1948  to  two- 
fifths  In    1957. 

All  of  these  facts  point  in  one  direction: 
We  must  start  now  to  provide  additional 
stimulus  to  the  modernization  of  American 
Industrial  plants.  Within  the  next  few 
weeks.  I  shall  propKise  to  the  Congress  a 
new  tax  incentive  for  businesses  to  expand 
their  normal  Investment  in  plant  and 
equipment. 

But  modernisation  and  productivity  de- 
pend upon  more  than  investment  In  physical 
resources.  Equally  essential  is  Investment 
In  human  resources.  And  I  think  that  this 
Is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who  have  con- 
sidered the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
depressed  areas.  Tliere  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
maximum  Impact  of  a  reducing  eoonocny 
falls  upon  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  educational  ladder.  The  first  people 
unemployed  are  those  with  the  least  edu- 
cation, the  last  people  to  be  hired  back  are 
those  with  the  least  education.  So  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  Inere—ed 
emphasis  on  education  Ir.  this  country  and 
also  upon  Increased  productivity  and  tech- 
nological change. 

Without  strengthened  programs  for 
health,  education,  and  science  and  reeearch, 
the  new  modem  plant  would  only  be  a  bed- 
low  shell.    Many  of  these  programs  are  with- 


in the  province  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Pull  recovery  will  increase  the  tax 
revenues  that  they  so  sorely  need.  But  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  pay  Its 
fair  share  of  developing  these  human 
resources. 

lU 

Finally,  Government  and  business  must 
turn  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  price 
stabUlty.  Concern  over  the  resumption  of 
Inflationary  pressures  hangs  over  all  our  ef- 
forts to  restore  the  economy,  to  stimulate 
Its  growth  and  to  maintain  our  ccmp>etltlve 
status  abroad.  In  recent  days,  complaints 
have  been  voiced  in  some  quarters  tliat  this 
administration  was  not  meeting  its  respon- 
slbUlties  In  this  area.  But  the  facts  are  that, 
whatever  one  may  regard  our  responsibilities 
to  be,  we  are  almost  totally  without  direct 
and  enforceable  powers  over  the  central  prob- 
lem. A  free  government  in  a  free  society  has 
only  a  limited  Influence — provided  that  they 
are  above  the  minimum — over  prices  and 
wages  freely  set  and  bargained  for  by  free 
Individuals  and  free  enterprises.  And  this 
la  as  it  should  be  if  our  economy  is  to  remain 
free. 

Nevertheless,  the  public  interest  in  major 
wage  and  price  determinations  is  substantlEd. 
Ways  must  be  found  to  bring  that  public 
Interest  before  the  parties  concerned  In  a 
fair  and  orderly  manner. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  announced  my 
detannlnation  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Adtisory  Oommlttee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy,  with  meml>ers  drawn  from  labor, 
management  and  the  public.  I  want  this 
OocnnUttee  to  play  a  major  role  in  helping 
promote  sound  wage  and  price  policies,  pro- 
ductivity Increases,  and  a  betterment  of 
America's  competitive  position  in  world  mar- 
kets. I  wUl  look  to  this  Committee  to  make 
an  Important  contribution  to  lalx^r-manage- 
ment  relations,  and  to  a  wider  understand- 
ing of  their  Impact  on  price  stability  and  our 
economic  health.  And  in  this  undertaking, 
I  ask  and  urge  the  constructive  cooperation 
of  this  organisation  and  its  members. 

Economic  growth,  plant  modernization, 
price  stability — ^these  are  all  intangible  and 
elusive  goals.  But  they  are  all  essential  to 
your  success,  and  to  the  success  of  our  coun- 
try. Initiative,  innovation,  hard  work  and 
cooperation  will  be  required,  on  your  part. 
and  on  ours. 

But  I  have  confidence  In  our  Nation,  con- 
fldenoe  In  our  economy,  and  confidence  in 
your  ability  to  meet  your  obligations  fully. 
I  hope  that  my  associates  and  I  can  merit 
yovu  confidence  as  well.  For  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  love  our  country,  not  for  what 
It  was,  though  It  has  always  been  great — 
not  for  what  it  Is,  though  of  this  we  are 
deeply  proud — but  for  what  it  someday  can 
and,  through  the  efforts  of  us  all,  someday 
wUlbe. 

Thank  you. 


Veterans*  Disability  Ratings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   irXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1. 1961 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  in  line 
with  legislation  heretofore  enacted  in 
the  83d  Congress,  which  provides  that 
where  a  veteran  had  a  total  disability 
rating  for  20  continuous  years  it  should 
not  thereafter  be  changed.  This  was 
true  for  c<Hnpensation,  pension,  and  in- 


surance purposes.  My  proposal  is  a 
very  simple  one,  namely,  to  reduce  this 
20-year  period  to  15.  thereby  assuring 
greater  protection  for  the  Individual 
veteran. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  any  per- 
son who  has  been  rated  totally  disabled 
for  15  years  or  more  should  not  have  his 
disability  rating  dlstiu-bed.  The  cost  of 
this  proposal  would  be  negligible,  and 
this  certainly  is  an  equitable  step  which 
should  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 


Forty-third  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1, 1961 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  they 
do  every  year,  the  Maryland  chapter  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America  observes  the  suiniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence,  to  encourage 
those  under  the  yoke  of  Russian  oppres- 
sion, and  to  explore  every  avenue  of 
helping  them  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence and  freedom.  The  occasion  was 
commemorated  this  year  on  JanuaiT  22. 
and  again  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  with 
them. 

Under  peimission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by 
the  group  at  that  time,  and  also  my  re- 
marks to  them: 
Resolutions   Adopted   on   the  Occasion   of 

COMMEMOEATING    THE    43d    ANNIVEBSAKT    OF 

THE   January   22.    1918,   Proclamation    of 
Ukrainian  Independence 

INTHODUCriON 

We,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of 
the  Ukrainian  American  organizations  who 
are  organized  in  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, have  assembled  on  this  historical  day  of 
January  22,  1918,  proclamation  of  Ukrainian 
national  independence,  to  discuss  and  delib- 
erate problems  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  us,  as  citizens  of  this  great  and  demo- 
cratic Republic,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  to  recall  that 
our  organization,  founded  in  1940,  at  the 
time  when  the  world  was  gravely  threatened 
by  the  totalitarian  forces  of  nasism,  fascism, 
and  communism,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  spirited  and  ardent  antitotalltarian 
and  antl-Communlst  organizations  in  the 
country. 

Even  during  World  War  11,  while  so  many 
in  this  country  recklessly  glorified  Stalin  as 
a  trusted  ally  and  even  a  democrat,  our  or- 
ganization never  permitted  opportunistic 
exigencies  and  political  expediencies  of  the 
moment  to  besmirch  its  democratic  ideology 
or  to  becloud  its  realization  of  the  ever- 
growing universal  menace  of  Russian  colonial 
Communist  imperialism. 

Strongly  supporting  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  in  maintaining  peace,  our  or- 
ganization, boldly  and  without  hesitation, 
stated  that  a  lasting  peace  could  not  be 
acliieved  without  granting  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  nations  enslaved  by  the 
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forces  of  Riuslan  colonial  eommunlstlc  Im- 
pcrlaUam,  among  wbleh  n«tlnn«  to  Ukraine, 
the  ooantrr  of  tn*  fUlMn'  orlslo. 

Pi^ridcnt  Harry  8.  Ttuman  In  the  past. 
and  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  In  ra- 
cent  years,  bare  laiMlMl  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
greas  Committee  of  America  for  Its  coura- 
geous support  and  wtitaTice  it  has  extended 
to  the  enslaved  UkralnlJui  nation,  which 
lights  for  Its  fteedo^  and  Independence. 
Converaely,  the  Soviet  prwe  and  Sorlet  of- 
ficials have  bitterly  denouneed  the  Ukrainian 
(Congress  Committee  of  America,  castigating 
It  as  a  "tool  of  Wall  Street  and  American 
Imperialists." 

A.  The  United  States  of  America 

The  United  States  of  America  has  given 
Rhelter  and  refuge  to  many  thousands  of 
Ukrainians  and  otlier  peofrie  from  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  prortng  once  again  that 
America  to  still  the  beaeon  of  liberty  and 
the  hope  of  the  oppreeaed.  As  in  1940.  at 
which  time  our  organisation  fully  supported 
the  peace  effort  of  tta*  UJB.  Oovernment.  so 
do  we  now  fully  and  unequivocally  state: 

"Whereas  the  preeent  International  peace 
Is  gravely  threatened  toy  tbe  deadly  tension 
created  by  the  ijilmntli  aggreeslve  and 
expansionist  pollclea  of  the  Kremlin,  the 
self-appotntcd  leader  of  a  vast  Communist 
oonspferaey  to  eaalava  the  world  and  to  sub- 
ordinate It  to  the  dtetatorlal  power  of  colo- 
nial Moecow,  the  traditional  center  of  en- 
slavement and  despotism; 

•*Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
accepted  the  basic  principles  set  forth  In  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  streeses  the  tenets  that  'all  men  are 
oreatad  equal.'  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment  and  escrctoe  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, and  that  they  beUeve  these 
principles  are  universal  and  applicable  to  all 
nations  everywhere,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  forma  of  government:    We  do 

"Resolve, 

"1.  TO  support  faDy  and  unhesitatingly 
tbe  ever-lncreastng  endeavors  of  the  United 
States  In  Its  poUcy  o<  maintaining  peace  In 
the  world  and  In  Ite  growing  determination 
Ui  oppose  and  challenge  the  aggressive  and 
Imperialistic  policies  of  the  Soviets,  whose 
ultimate  goal  is  Imposition  of  slavery  up<Mi 
this  country  and  the  destruction  of  Its  free- 
dom and  Independence,  as  it  hrs  already 
done  In  Ukraine  and  in  many  other  nnn- 
Ruaalan  countries  at  central  and  eastern 
Exirope  and  Asia. 

"2.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  a  population  of  aOO  million,  to  not  a 
monolithic  state  of  the  Russian  people,  but 
a  conglomeration  of  many  nationalities. 
among  whom  the  non-Buaslan  peoples  com- 
prising 110  millions  were  conquered  by  Moe- 
cow by  force  and  are  kept  In  colonial  slavery 
and  subjugation  against  their  will  Their 
desire  fur  freedom  and  independence  pre- 
sents the  weakest  link  In  the  Soviet  system 
which  if  properly  capitalized  upon  could 
greatly  enhance  our  chances  of  success  in 
combating  Soviet  Impcrlaltotlc  and  colonial 
conununism. 

"3  It  to  extremely  Important  for  the 
American  people  to  know  that  103  years  ago 
Taras  Shevchenko,  poet  and  prophet  of  the 
enslaved  Ukrainian  pe<^le,  pointed  to 
George  Washington,  Pounding  Father  of  our 
great  Republic,  as  a  symbol  and  liberator  of 
the  American  people  frGcn  the  colonial  rule 
of  a  foreign  power,  a  liberator  whom  he  con- 
sidered a  model  and  predecessor  of  a  similar 
liberation  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

"The  Ukrainians,  throtigh  thto  reference 
of  Shevchenko  to  the  Father  of  Our  Coun- 
try, knew  over  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
George  Washington  liberated  America  and 
eetablifthed  a  'new  and  righteous  law'  that 
to  a  true  democracy,  a  rule  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  ttaa  paople. 


"In  erecting  a  statue  of  Tares  Shevchenko 
In  Washington  the  United  States  will  give 
full  ezpreesion  to  Its  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  Taras  Shevchenko  and  all 
that   he   means    to   the   Ukrainian    people. 

"Such  a  step  would  constitute  a  great 
psychological  weipon  against  the  Communist 
propaganda  systematically  being  dissemi- 
nated among  the  Ukrainians  to  the  effect 
that  only  Moscow  Is  a  friend  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  wh  le  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  Powers  are  capitalist  enemies 
of  the  Ukrainian  people,  bent  upon  their 
enslavement  and  exploitation 

"Thto  step  is  all  the  more  Imp  )rtant  be- 
cause in  Ukralnf*  under  the  Communist  rule 
special  preparations  are  underway  now  to 
observe  the  lOdh  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Shevchenko  with  the  usu.il  Communist 
propaganda  fanfare  to  the  effect  that  Shev- 
chenko was  a  true  proletarian  poet  and 
flsrhter  for  Communist  emancipation,  which 
obviously  would  be  a  total  misrepresentation 
of  the  great  Ukrainian  poet  and  fighter  for 
freedom. 

"In  1917  it  Wiis  the  poetry  of  Shevchenko 
thit  Inspired  tlic  Ulcnilnl.vn  mnvement  for 
Independence  and  encotn-aged  the  Ukrainian 
National  Republic  (proclaimed  on  January 
22,  191 8 1  In  Its  desperate  struggle,  alone  and 
unaided,  to  protect  itself  against  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Russian  Communists. 
It  was  Shevcher.ko's  poetry  that  encouraged 
tbe  Ukrainians,  forced  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  continue  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  In  World  War  II  encouraged  and 
fostered  the  Ukrainian  opposition  to  both 
fascism  and  coRimunt5m  It  to  only  fitting 
that  the  statue  of  .such  a  national  hero,  who 
taught  the  American  ideals  of  patrtottom 
and  service  to  man.  should  stand  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  as  thto  U  stated 
in  the  resolution  of  US.  Congress  No.  8^ 
749.  In  1961.  Ukrainian  people  all  over  the 
free  world  will  observe  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 
The  UJ3.  celebration  of  the  Shevchenko  c«n- 
tennhil  will  den'onstrate  to  Moecow  that  we 
are  perfectly  aware  of  and  sympathise  pro- 
foundly with  the  rreed>Joa  aspiraUuns  of  Uie 
Ukrainian  people  and  other  ciptlve  nations 
in  the  present  Red  Russian  colanial  empire. 

"4  That  the  'Voice  of  America"  be 
strengthened  by  increasing  the  number  of 
non-Rus6lan-lanjfuage  proKrams  (Ukrainian 
especially)  beamed  to  the  Soviet  Union  ai'«l 
that  the  program  content  he  g'xerned  by 
the  overriding  nued  to  preceri*.  t.  >  the  pcopU-a 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the  unvarnlslied 
truth  about  wcxld  affairs,  and  alx>ve  ail. 
about  national  and  cultural  traditions  uid 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  n  aiuns  which  are 
being  subjected  to  comniunizaiion  and  Rus- 
slAcation.  If  economy  In  tlils  vital  work  is 
a  pressing  need  and  our  [>6yc.>^iol<.>gic.il  wiir- 
fare  la  to  be  retculatod  by  tlie  cfiling  of 
budget<iry  e.xpeti  litures,  then  priority  atten- 
tion should  be  ^.ven  to  redur.nk?  the  already 
overwcli^hteci  broadcails  In  the  Kii.sslaii  lan- 
Kuai?e  so  a.s  to  nialce  needid  provision  ti'T 
more  non-Rui»s  <ui-;an^uage  Lroacu'a.'^t.s  to 
central  and  eastern  Europe  and  Asia  " 

B  Thi'  en.^lai'ed  Ukraine 
"The  suffcrlnjjs  of  the  Ukrainian  nation 
have  been  large'y  due  to  th"  brutal,  C(.!onla;. 
and  enslaving  pcilicles  of  Soviet  Ru.ssla.  which 
fact  to  recognized  tr^day  by  rveryne  save  the 
8t<x)ges  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  die-hard 
Russian  Imperlaltots.  Mass  deportation  aid 
executions  of  'Ukrainian  patrl>  ts.  ruthless 
destruction  of  all  Ukrainian  churches, 
RussiAcatlun  of  Ukrainian  culture  and  lan- 
guage, the  uuratrlcted  genocldal  p<41cy  of 
Moscow  with  respect  to  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple— all  these  cr  mes  express  the  fundamental 
and  traditional  Russian  policy  aiming  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Ukrainians  as  a  nation, 
as  separate  ethnic  entity. 

"The  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev, 
in   hto  article    On   Peaceful   Coextotence'  in 


Foreign  Affairs,  October  1960.  described  the 
resolution  of  the  US.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  favoring  the  liberation  of 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia.  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Armenia,  Azerbcljan.  Georgia, 
Kazakhstan.  Turkestan,  and  even  a  certain 
Ural  area  as  'an  net  of  provocation  ' 

"In  other  words.  Khrushchev  has  publicly 
denied  the  right  of  the  above-mentioned 
non-Rufslan  Republics"  freely  to  secede  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  Is  provided  for  In  the 
Soviet  Constltutlop. , 

Moreover,  In  comparing  them  to  American 
States  of  the  Union,  such  as  Tex.i.s.  Arizona. 
and  California.  Khrushchev  attempted  to 
foiuii.ce  public  opinion  of  the  integrity  of 
So. let  Russia  as  a  homogeneous  nation. 

"Today  the  homeland  of  Ukrainians,  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Soctollst  Republic,  to  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  its  Rus- 
sian Communist  representatives  vote  con- 
sistently with  the  Soviet  delegation  In  the 
solid  bloc  that  stands  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  of  the  democracies  of  the 
world  The  Soviet  Union  regards  its  rep- 
resentatives as  on  a  par  with  those  of  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  as  eligible  for  election 
to  the  Security  Council.  These  representa- 
tives do  not  however,  speak  for  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  for  the  Soviet  authorities 
lose  no  opportunity  to  stamp  out  Ukrain- 
ian nationalism,  one  of  the  worst  doctrinal 
heresies  to  affect  the  Soviet  Union  Ukrain- 
ian national  Independence,  if  it  were  to  be 
achl«'ved,  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  Rus- 
sian   Imperialism,   be   it   red    or   white. 

"The  Ukrainian  question  to  today  one  of 
the  m<j8t  important  in  Europe,  for  It  in- 
volves the  largest  group  of  people  with  a 
share  of  European  traditions  that  to  com- 
pelled to  t>e  silent.  It  enters  Into  all  plans 
for  the  future  of  Europe,  for  the  securing 
and  maintenance  of  peace,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  welfare  of 
the    United    States    and    of    humanity. 

"If  Ukraine  Is  only  a  creature  of  propa- 
panda  as  Its  enemies  assert,  why  was  it  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  NaUons?  if  it  to  an 
Independent  nation  of  independent  people, 
why  should  It  be  dominated  by  Moecow.  why 
should  It  be  the  colony  of  Moscow?  Above 
all  It  U  high  time  to  understand,  that 
Ukraine  is  not  a  part  of  Ru««ia"  and  the 
Ukrainian  qu(»stlon  is  not  an  internal  prob- 
lem of  the  Russian  nation  or  state  which 
was  >e».u-rday  called  Tsardom  and  today  the 
i^jvlet  Union.  Ail  moral  and  material  forces 
should  be  put  in  moUon  in  order  to  help 
tlie  TJkralnlan  national  elements  to  keep 
alive  their  uncr>nquered  spirit,  to  prove  by 
fieed.s  that  the  Ukraine  Is  not  forgotten  and 
that  slie  ?Unds  equal  In  the  thoughu  of 
freemen  with  all  other  captive  countries. 
This  Could  be  done  by  openly  demanding 
her  full  soverelRuty  and  by  acknowledging 
her  equality  In  the  family  of  free  nations. 

•  Tliere  are  wtll  over  2  million  Ukrainians 
and  their  immediate  descendants  In  the  free 
com. tries  outride  ens!.ived  Ukraine.  They 
ci.n.siitute  a  formidable  force  which  con- 
Etai.tly  champions  the  cauie  of  freedom. 
Aniijng  them  are  some  250.000  recent  Ukrain- 
ian piiliucal  refugees  from  all  corners  of  the 
Ukn.luua  \.iiui.  whose  expterlence  with 
i>r.u»ny  l«  fresh  and  who  work  and  strive 
for  a  common  ideal  liberation  of  their  na- 
tive country. 

"Whatever  the  future  of  Ukraine  and  the 
Ukrainian  people  may  be,  the  Ukrainian 
community  abroad  Is  far  more  unified  and 
consolidated  than  It  has  ever  been  before. 
It  can  be  counted  upon  to  play  a  major  part 
in  the  undying  movement  to  restore  the 
freedom  and  Independence  of  Ukraine,  as  a 
vital  and  Indispensable  element  In  a  free 
Europe  and  In  a  free  world. 

"Meanwhile  we  salute  those  stalwart  men 
and  women  who  in  1918  made  an  independ- 
ent Ukraine  possible;  and  aU  those  legions 
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of  heroes  who  have  fought  against  hopeless 
odds  these  past  43  years. 

"The  heroes  are  dead  or  Imprisoned,  but 
the  Ukrainian  nation  Uvea  on.    We  do 

"Resolve. 

"1.  To  support  fully  and  unswervingly  the 
aspirations  of  the  45  million  Ukrainia-^  peo- 
ple in  their  efforts  to  regain  their  political 
freedom  and  national  independence.  We 
call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  free  world  at  large  to  ttie  fact  that 
the  Ukrainian  people  hid  achieved  their  full 
freedom  when  on  Jar.uary  22,  1918,  they 
proclaimed  their  indep<;ndence,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1919,  they  united  all  the  Ukrainian 
ethnographic  terrltorlcit  Into  one  independ- 
ent and  sovereign  Ukramian  Democratic  Re- 
public, establtohed  through  a  due  process 
of  democratic  election  and  endorsed  by  the 
overwhelming  naajorit;/  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

"2.  To  make  it  know  a  that  the  legal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Ukrianian  Democratic  Re- 
public forcibly  expelled  from  the  country  by 
the  aggressive  forces  of  Moscow  and  that 
today  the  Ukrainian  NattoiuU  Council,  which 
functions  in  Western  Europe,  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  legal  government  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  people  in  exile.  Therefore,  the 
so-called  Ukralniail  Soviet  government,  in- 
stalled by  Moscow  in  Kiev,  to  not  the  repre- 
fentatlve  government  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

"3.  To  call  the  attention  of  the  V3.  Oov- 
ernment and  the  free  v.-orld  at  large  that  in 
Ukraine  there  exists  and  restots  Rtissian 
domination  an  Indomitable  Ukrainian  insur- 
gent army  (UPA)  and  its  political  leadership. 
the  Supreme  Ukralniar.  Liberation  Council, 
as  well  as  the  entire  network  of  underground 
resistance,  which  oppo«e  the  domination  of 
Moscow  and  strive  for  the  attainment  of  a 
free  and  Independent  Ukrainian  democratic 
republic  and  a  free  world  as  well. 

"C.  Appeal  to  the  U.S.  Government 

"Whereas  the  UJ3.  Government  to  solely 
able  to  rally  all  tbe  imslaved  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  toward  a  hopeful 
and  meaningful  free  world  of  tomorrow;  and 

"Whereas  the  enslaved  peoples  of  eastern 
and  central  Europe  and  Asia  look  forward  to 
our  moral  and  p>ollUcal  leadership:  We  do 

"Resohe.  a.  To  appeal  to  and  tirge  tbe 
US.  Government  to  miUce  It  known  to  the 
enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
In  the  forum  of  U_N.  that  It  upholds  the 
rights  of  the  non-Russinn  peoples  within  the 
present  U  S  S  Jl.  to  their  basic  and  inalienable 
freedoms  which  include  the  right  of  unquali- 
fied self-determination  and  independence. 
In  so  doing  the  U.S.  Government  will  bring 
encouragement  and  hope  to  those  peoples 
oppressed  by  Moscow  (Ukraine  in  the  first 
place) ,  the  most  terrible  colonial  empire  ever 
known. 

"b  To  appeal  to  and  urge  the  U.8.  Gov- 
ernment to  act  frankly  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Ca}>tlve  Nations  Week 
resolution  In  Ideologic  offensive  with  a  uni- 
versalized declaration  of  Independence  that 
would  insure  for  us  a  power  of  Initiative  and 
would  place  the  Kremlin  gangsters  on  a  per- 
petual defensive." 

Remarks  bt  Concrsssmam  Gakmatz  on  thx 
43d  Annivexsaet  or  UKKAOnAir  iHUEFmU- 
tftrr.  YWCA — IirreitriATiONai.  Cxktes,  Jan- 
u.\RY  22,   1961 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  for  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  again  having  been  invited  to 
Join  with  the  members  of  the  Maryland 
branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  of  America 
and  your  other  dtotlngutohed  guests  on  thto 
solemn  occasion  commemorating  the  4Sd 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  national  inde- 
pendence. 

It  to  fitting  and  proper  that,  as  we  aaeemble 
thto  evening,  we  manliest  our  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God  and  to  those  freedom-loving 


p>cople  of  the  world  who  43  years  ago  assisted 
the  Ukrainian  people  achieve  their  national 
independence;  and  at  the  same  time,  express 
the  sincere  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  we  may  make  this  anniversary  ob- 
servance a  cause  for  total  rejoicing,  because 
we  know  only  too  well  that  the  yoke  of 
oppression  still  exists  for  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  under  communistic  domination — 
that  the  struggle  continues  and  there  is  the 
need  for  each  and  every  one  to  reassert  and 
renew  hto  efforts  as  well  as  encourage  one 
another  to  work  for  the  regaining  of  the 
independence  proclaimed  in  1918  at  Kiev. 

We  know  the  Ukrainians  have  borne  the 
yoke  of  the  Kremlin  longer  than  all  other 
groups  that  are  bent  beneath  its  crushing 
weight — biding  their  time  with  smoldering 
patience,  against  the  day  of  liberation  which 
will  surely  come. 

We  know  that  despite  every  effort  to  sup- 
press it,  the  yearning  for  liberty  to  un- 
quenchable among  Ukrainians  and  that 
tyranny  has  only  served  to  stimulate  it 
rather  than  stifle  It. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  Ukrainians  have 
suffered  more  than  the  other  oppressed  na- 
tional groups  in  tne  Soviet  Union — in  con- 
centration camps,  slave-labor  camps,  in 
prison,  and  in  the  desolate  Siberian  wilder- 
ness. 

But  we  take  courage  in  the  fact  that  these 
brave  people  are  spiritually  and  physically 
endowed  with  the  necessary  strength  and 
fortitude  to  withstand  the  tyranny  to  which 
they  are  still  subjected. 

In  the  end,  truth  and  Justice  will  pre- 
vail— that  is  our  hope,  that  is  our  prayer, 
and,  God  willing,  It  will  be  so. 

Let  us  unite  with  President  Kennedy  and 
the  new  admlntotration  which  has  Just  en- 
tered upon  the  solemn  obligation  of  guid- 
ing the  affairs  and  destiny  of  thto  Nation  so 
that  not  only  peace  will  prevail  throughout 
the  world,  but  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where will  be  liberated  and  be  able  to  live 
without  fear  of  oppression  of  any  kind.  As 
your  Representative  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  as  your  fellow  American, 
let  me  assure  you  that  thto  beloved  coun- 
try of  ours  has  not  and  will  not  abandon 
her  interest  in  the  news  and  welfare  of  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  central  Europe. 
We  will  carry  on  with  every  means  at  our 
dtoposal  the  efforts  to  resist  further  aggies- 
sion  and  to  lead  the  way  toward  the  libera- 
tion of  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 


A  Blow  to  Home  Rale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILl-INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1961 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve in  unemployment  compensation. 
As  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  I  expect  my  State 
government  to  take  action  in  this  field, 
and  it  has.  For  several  months,  Illinois 
bas  had  a  39-week  program  for  unem- 
ployment compensation.  I  am  confident 
the  fine  people  in  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Labor  will  carry  out  this  program  ef- 
ficiently and  well. 

I  oppose  Federal  activity  in  this  field. 
Federal  aid  has  already  weakened  State 
control  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  altered  its  original  concept.  This 
bill  would  be  one  more  step  toward  de- 
struction of  States  rights,  and  that  is 
why  I  vote  negative. 


If  we  are  to  protect  home  rule  and 
curb  the  wild  growth  of  our  Central 
Government,  the  place  and  time  to  start 
is  here  and  now. 


Still  Needed:  A  Tax  Incentive  for  Home 
Improvements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1.  1961 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
few  weeks,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will 
bring  before  us  an  ugly  picture  of  na- 
tional shame.  It  will  be  painted  for  all 
to  see  in  the  statistics  of  the  1960  hous- 
ing inventory. 

We  will  be  told  that  in  this  land  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  on  earth 
there  are  10,952,000  substandard  units 
of  housing. 

We  will  be  told  that  639,000  units  of 
housing  stand  dilapidated  and  vacant. 

We  will  be  told  that  888,000  substand- 
ard homes  are  occupied  by  the  owners. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  his  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  called  for  a  tax  incen- 
tive for  business  to  spur  on  our  lagging 
economy. 

The  White  House  informs  me  that  spe- 
cific proposals  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  at  a  later  date. 
This  is,  indeed,  heartening  news  for  our 
businessmen. 

But  in  our  drive  to  spur  on  a  lagging 
economy  with  tax  incentives,  let  us  not 
overlook  the  perennial  forgotten  man, 
the  American  homeowner.  Upon  his 
weary  shoulders  rests  the  heaviest  tax 
burden.  He  is  school  taxed,  city  taxed, 
district  taxed,  county  taxed.  State  taxed, 
P^eral  taxed — taxed  imtil  it  nears  the 
state  of  being  confiscatory. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  a  tax  incentive  for  home 
improvements.  The  need  for  passage  is 
even  greater  now,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  my  colleagues  I  have  this  day  re- 
introduced the  measure. 

This  is  a  multipurpose  bill.  Basically, 
it  will  permic  income  tax  deductions  as 
an  incentive  for  home  and  property  im- 
provements. But  in  addition,  this  bill 
if  enacted  will  give  a  tremendous  shot 
in  the  arm  to  our  sagging  economy. 

Plumbers,  electricians,  carpenters, 
roofers,  glaziers,  paperers,  contractors, 
hardware  and  lumber  stores — all  phases 
of  the  building  and  construction  industry 
would  benefit  from  a  surge  of  business. 

The  President  is  asking  that  we  expend 
millions  in  extending  unemployment 
benefits.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  we  can 
take  a  positive  approach  to  the  problem 
by  enacting  this  bill.  The  upsurge  of 
activity  in  the  business  world  would 
heavily  overcome  any  loss  of  revenue 
generated  by  its  passage,  and  thousands 
of  our  unemployed  would  be  put  to  work. 
But  consider  this  point  as  well:  Our 
State  and  local  governments  would  bene- 
fit tremendously  as  substandard  housing 
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is  repaired  and  its  rmluatlon  increased  on 
the  local  tax  rolla. 

Thia,  to  me.  is  where  our  Government 
and  this  Congress  can  enact  legislation 
and  properly  assert  the  claim  of  Federal 
aid.  This  Is  the  type  of  aid  I  believe 
most  Americans  and  local  governments 
would  prefer  to  see — aid  our  citizens  and 
our  local  governments  to  help  them- 
selves. 

My  bill,  briefly,  would  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  deduct  a  maxlmiun  of  $750  dur- 
ing a  taxable  year  for  expenditures  made 
to  repair  or  improTe  property  used  as  his 
principal  residence.  In  addition,  the 
owner  of  rental  prtH)erty  would  be  per- 
mitted to  amortize  over  60  months  the 
expenditures  made  for  repairs,  replace- 
ments, or  improv«nent8  intended  to  in- 
crease the  livabillty.  utility,  safety,  or 
value  of  property.  Improvements  or  ad- 
ditions which  would  Increase  the  total 
amount  of  floor  space  used  for  dwelling 
purposes  would  not  be  deductible. 

It  is  tragic  that  under  our  existing 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  homeowner 
cannot  deduct  any  expense  for  major 
Improvements  to  his  home.  He  can,  if 
he  itemizes  deductions,  subtract  only  the 
interest  paid  on  a  loan  for  such  improve- 
ment or  repair. 

Nor  has  this  Congress  given  landlords 
any  incentive  to  repair  substandard 
housing.  While  they  can  declare  depre- 
ciation, they  are  not  permitted  to  deduct 
expenses  for  capital  improvement  such 
as  remodeling,  replacing  a  roof,  and  so 
forth. 

Again  I  ask  the  If  embers  of  this  body : 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  much  of  our 
greatest  national  asset,  our  housing,  is 
sul}6tandard? 

And  again  I  must  say  that  the  answer 
Is  obvious — and  the  fault  is  ours. 
Through  our  restrictive  tax  laws,  we 
have  built  in  an  incentive  for  home  and 
property  owners  to  keep  housing  sus- 
standard,  for  they  can  ill  alTord  to  make 
needed  repairs. 

I  ask  that  you  reflect  but  briefly  on  the 
billions  spent  in  the  past  decade  for  pub- 
lic housing  and  urbtm  renewal.  Yet  the 
shame  of  substandard  dwelling  for  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  Is  with  us  still. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  bring  a  new 
meaning  to  urban  renewal,  for  it  will  en- 
list the  aid  of  the  homeowner  to  rehabili- 
tate existing  substandard  housing.  But 
equally  important,  it  will  be  a  giant  step 
tow£wd  prevention  of  blight  and  decay 
among  nomes  not  yet  substandard. 

How  many^homes  in  each  of  your  dis- 
tricts are  now  in  need  of  paint  and  re- 
pair, and  how  long  will  it  be  before  such 
areas  become  part  of  a  slum?  While  we 
have  spent  billions  fighting  the  effect  of 
blight  and  decay  we  have  neglected  en- 
tirely the  cause. 

I  know  full  well  there  will  be  those 
who  argue  that  passage  of  this  bill  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  in  rev- 
enue— that  the  answer  lies  in  huge  ex- 
penditures for  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing.  Again  I  say  it  is  a  fallacious 
argument.  The  street  of  the  Federal 
dole  is  a  street  of  no  return.  Its  desti- 
nation is  fiscal  Insolvency,  dependency, 
auid  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  points  a 
positive  way  to  cure  one  of  our  Nations 


greatest  ills — a  way  to  assist  our  tax- 
burdened  homeowner — a  way  we  can  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  cooperation  to  our 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  measure  closely  and  Join  with 
me  in  seeking  Its  early  adoption. 


A  Vote  in  Favor  of  Continaing  the  Hoate 
Committee  on  Un-Americao  Activi- 
ties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or  CALiroimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  1.  1961 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  has  stated 
that  "we  are  already  at  war  with 
the  Communi.ct  world,  and  that  we  are 
losing  that  war  "  This  is  a  dire  state- 
ment, and  one  which  should  give  all 
loyal,  freedom-loving  Americans  reason 
for  pause.  This  struggle,  which  may  go 
on  for  our  lifetimes,  or  which  could  end 
in  a  thunderclap  of  nuclear  horror  in 
a  few  minutes,  must  not  be  lost. 

We  can  best  wace  this  war  against 
communism  with  the  weapons  given  to 
us  by  our  forebears  and  a  beneficent 
providence:  Truth,  moral  and  military' 
strength,  and  a  profound  faith  in  the 
legal  machinery  of  our  Republic.  This 
is  no  time  for  amateur  or  hysterical  antl- 
communism.  The  Soviets  face  us  with 
an  advance  guard  of  skilled,  ruthless 
professionals.  Their  lines  are  manned 
by  quiet,  coldly  cynical  men — diplomats, 
propagandists,  and  experts  in  subver- 
sion. 

We  must  counter  their  professional- 
ism with  quiet.  un.stintmt:  efficiency, 
their  skill  with  t^reater  skill,  their  ruth- 
lessness  not  with  greater  ruthle.ssness 
but  with  vigilance,  strength,  and  a  pro- 
found regard  for  the  democratic  proc- 
e.sses  we  defend.  They  niost  be  met 
head  on  by  men  like  Mr  Hoover  and  his 
superb  organization,  who  know  com- 
munism's means  and  deceit  They  must 
be  challenged  by  a  vitrorous  Ju.stice  De- 
partment, working  within  the  framework 
of  a  Constitution  that  ha.s  protected  us 
from  domestic  and  foreign  tyranny  for 
nearly  200  years 

The  job  of  waging  this  war  belongs  in 
these  hands,  but  these  hands  must  ever 
be  guided  and  restrained  by  the  rule  of 
law.  not  of  men.  Thus,  the  Congress, 
the  lawgivers,  must  be  respon.sive  to  the 
need  for  safeguarding  both  our  Nation's 
security  and  its  tradition  of  freedom  and 
equality.  The  fine  line  which  we  must 
tread  in  fulfilling  these  responsibilities  is 
.sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  our  zeal  to  turn 
back  a  frightenina;  menace.  In  tins 
event,  we  are  backstopped  by  the  courts, 
which  maintain  a  lofty  and  unfettered 
vantage  from  which  to  judge  and  deter- 
mine constitutional  riu'ht  or  wrong 

I  suggest,  however,  that  this  need  for 
coolness,  for  judgment,  for  efficiency, 
and — yes.  for  restraint — is   Ignored   too 


often  by  men  whose  loyalties,  if  not 
judgment,  could  never  be  questioned.  I 
ask  if  our  Nation,  faced  with  its  most 
perilous  challenge,  can  long  afford  the 
luxury  of  such  irresponsibility.  Can  we 
long  afford  to  have  high-placed  officials 
calling  for  suspension  of  constitutional 
safeguards  when  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world  cry  out  for  greater, 
not  less,  freedom? 

I  do  not  accuse  the  members  or  body 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  of  being  witch  hunters. 
They  have  made  serious  errors  in  Judg- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  but  such  error  is 
always  a  threat  when  you  are  trying  to 
combat  so  awesome  and  deceitful  an 
enemy  as  communism.  But  this  fact 
does  not  undo  the  harm,  or  retract  the 
ill-considered  pronouncement  of  the 
committee  and  its  members  in  the  past. 

Actually,  the  greater  harm  comes,  not 
from  within  the  committee,  but  from 
without.  For  the  committ-ee.  by  its  mere 
existence  and  the  nature  of  its  public 
image,  stimulates  among  many  impres- 
sionable Americans  an  unhealthy  and 
sometimes  frightening  superpatriotism. 
This  superpatriotism  manifests  Itself  in 
causes  of  questionable  Americanism  and 
loyalty.  I  speak  of  such  causes  as  the 
impeachment  of  our  Chief  Justice  and 
his  fellow  jurists  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  sp>eak  of  groups  like  the  swastika -band- 
ed new  Nazis,  offspring  of  a  scourge 
which  30  million  people  died  to  eliminate 
less  than  two  decades  ago.  I  speak  of 
every  advocacy  or  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  constitutional  traditions  of  our  Re- 
public by  any  group,  whether  they  call 
themselves  American  Nazis,  or  the  Com- 
mittee To  Impeach  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  the  American  Communist  Party. 

I  submit  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  helps  create  Just 
the  sort  of  hot,  dank  atmosphere  in 
which  these  frightful  spores  can  grow 
and  thrive.  I  cannot  agree  that  this 
Is  the  atmosphere  we  need  to  success- 
fully combat  communism.  Need  one  un- 
Americanlsm  be  fought  only  with  other 
un- Americanism? 

Least  of  all  do  I  accuse  the  member- 
ship of  these  organizations  of  being  dis- 
loyal. I  feel  they  are  being  misled,  in 
many  cases,  by  wild-eyed  extremists. 
They  are  home-loving  and  freedom-lov- 
ing Americans,  most  of  these  followers, 
who  are  deafened  by  the  strident  cries 
of  these  leaders,  who  ride  out  armed 
with  ammunition  provided  too  often  by 
tlie  committee  whose  appropriation  we 
consider  here  today :  an  arsenal  of  half- 
truths,  generalities,  irresponsible  ac- 
cu.sation,  and  Inconclusive  findings. 

But  probably  the  greatest  harm  is 
that  done  to  the  serious  struggle  against 
communism.  The  superpatriots  have 
done  nothing  but  cloud  the  atmosphere 
of  enlightened  anticommunism.  Con- 
trol of  subversion  is  not  a  matter  of 
emotion  and  brute  force,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Under  our  system 
of  government,  it  is  a  matter  of  detec- 
tion, surveillance,  and  above  all  law. 
Nobody  wants  to  see  our  way  of  life 
swept  aside  by  godle.ss  communism.  But 
neither  do  responsible  Americans  want 
to  see  our  freedoms  lost  or  suspended 
by      irresponsible      anticommunism.      I 
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would  hope  one  day  that  this  distin- 
guished body  would  see  this  clear  dan- 
ger and  act  accordingly,  in  the  interest 
of  a  better  America. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  extend  my  remarks  fur- 
ther with  two  editorials,  one  frwn  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  entitled  "Criticism 
and  the  Committee,"  and  another  from 
Concern,  a  publication  of  the  general 
board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  entitled  "Opera- 
tion Abolition:  An  Honest  Film?"  I 
suggest  that  these  two  publications  up- 
hold positions  of  unchallenged  patriot- 
ism, but  point  out  nevertheless  some  of 
the  clear  dangers  in  the  committee 
which  I  feel  need  expression  as  I  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

(Prom  the  Lea  Angel ea  Times.  Jan.  20.  1901] 
Criticism  axo  the  Committbb 

The  Congreu  la  ugaln  being  deluged  by 
demanda  that  the  Houae  Committee  on  Un- 
American  AcUvltlea  l>e  aboUahed.  that  a  bait 
be  called  to  thla  controveralal  legialatlve  in- 
quiry Into  the  ahape  and  extent  of  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

It  haa  been  auggented  by  the  committee** 
defendera  that  all  of  Ita  critlca  are  aubveralvea 
or  dupes.  Th^  are  not.  There  haa  been  re- 
aponalble  and  Juatlfled  criticism  of  both  the 
personnel  and  procedures  of  the  committee. 

The  laaue,  howevtjr,  is  not  whether  the 
performance  of  the  committee  haa  been  ideal 
but  whether  Ita  Imperfections  JuatUy  Its 
elimination.     We  think  not. 

No  thoughtful  pcrKon  would  aertoualy  atate 
that  the  danger  of  Soviet  aubverslon  h«"i 
ended  or  even  lessoned.  It  Is  a  constant 
aim  and  continuous  effort  of  the  Cooununlsts 
to  try  to  undermine  this  Nation  by  any 
means  poaaible. 

If  the  threat  then  peraiats,  it  la  aurely  the 
obligation  of  the  Congreea  to  concern  Itself 
with  the  problem  and  to  seek  Information 
and  remedies. 

Many  opponents  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  would  say  that  the  com- 
bating of  subversion  ahould  be  left  entirely 
to  the  FBI  and  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
and  almllar  bodies.  Does  this  mean  that 
they  want  their  elected  representatives  to 
abandon  any  direct  Interest  In  the  matter? 

We  would  not  argue  that  the  committee 

haa    fulflUed    Its    difficult    task    perfectly 

any  more  than  we  «'ould  claim  t>><«  for  any 
other  congressional  group.  HCUA  members 
have  demonstrated  oversealousneas  and  an 
overconcern  for  the  publicity  value  of  their 
hearings  and  findings.  Tet  this  is  hardly 
something  unique  In  a  committee  of  the 
Congress. 

Nor  should  this  committee.  In  the  final 
analysis,  be  Judged  aolely  according  to  some 
arbitrary  formula  that  states  that  X  nximber 
of  hearings  should  produce  Y  number  of 
proposed  bills.  The  function  of  legislative 
Inquiry  la  too  vital  to  be  ctrcimiscrlbed  by 
such  specioua  criteria. 

To  concede  the  committee^  fa\ilts  Is  not 
to  condono  them.  They  should  be  corrected 
but  not  by  abolishing  the  committee.  The 
potential  usefulness  of  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  outweighs,  we  feel. 
any  responsible  argument  for  its  elimination. 

[  Prom  Concern,  Jan.  16.  19«1  ] 
"Opoutioh  ABOunoir" — ^Ak  Horsst  FxuiT 
(By  the  Reverend  Robert  W.  Moon,  pastor 
Of   the   First   Methodist   Church,   Ftesno, 
Calif.) 

A  dangerous  piece  of  propaganda  is  being 
distributed  throughout  the  country  in  the 
form  of  a  movie  called  "Operation  Aboli- 


tion." It  Is  being  widely  shown  at  schools 
and  clubs  and  churches,  usually  under  the 
aponaonhlp  ot  a  patriotic  organization. 

WHAT    IS    IT    ALL    ABOTTTT 

The  incident  it  describes  happened  In  May 
1980.  In  San  Francisco  at  a  hearing  called  by 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. The  HUAC  subpenaed  several  alleged 
Communists  for  public  Interviews. 

Students  from  several  bay  area  colleges  and 
universities  decided  to  exercise  their  lawful 
rights  of  protest  and  petition  by  picketing 
the  hearings.  Among  other  things  they  were 
concerned  about  the  committee's  refusal  to 
publish  their  sources  of  Information  and  the 
refusal  to  allow  witnesses  the  opportunity  to 
cross-examine  their  accusers. 

The  students  took  careful  precautions  to 
guard  against  infiltration  of  their  ranks  by 
outsiders.  Each  wore  an  Identifying  arm- 
band. They  agreed  that  there  was  to  be  no 
violence,  that  they  would  follow  their  own 
chosen  leaders  and  not  be  misled  by  any 
subversive  persons  who  might  be  around. 

Some  of  them  were  provoked  beyond  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  self-lmpoeed  dlscl- 
pilnea.  Provocative  factors  Included  tlie  fail- 
ure of  officials  to  keep  a  promise  that  some  of 
the  students  would  be  allocated  seats  In  the 
hearing  room  and  the  fumbling  and  brutality 
ot  policemen.  The  students  became  noisy, 
too  noisy.  Finally  officers  dragged  and 
washed  them  out  of  the  building  with  fire- 
hoses. 

TOT     MOVIK,     "OP^ATION     ABOLmOW" 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  HUAC  subpenaed 
films  of  the  demonstration  taken  by  bay  area 
television  stations.  Without  compensating 
the  people  who  took  and  owned  the  films, 
they  were  turned  over  to  a  private  commer- 
cial organization,  Washington  Video  Prodiic- 
era.  Inc.  The  film  company  deleted  and 
edited  the  films  Into  a  movie,  "Op<;ratlon 
Abolition." 

The  movie  carries  no  credit  lines.  Appar- 
ently no  organization  Is  willing  to  adjnlt  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  It.  Congressman  Francis  E. 
Waltik,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  HUAC,  Is  shown  at  the 
opening  of  the  film  and  appears  as  one  of 
the  commentators.  An  employee  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  the  narrator. 

The  movie  sets  out  to  prove  that  tlie  stu- 
dents were  Inspired  and  led  by  Communists. 
It  is  a  very  disturbing  film  and  often  has 
provoked  in  the  viewers  fasclstlc  tendencies 
which  may  be  Innate  In  each  of  us. 

IS  it  AN  HOKEST  movie? 

It  Is  not  an  honest  movie.  The  men  with 
the  sclssora  cut  out  all  pictures  of  the  pro- 
vocative acts  by  police  ot&cers.  A  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Poet  said:  "Never  In  20 
years  as  a  r^xsrter  have  I  seen  such  bru- 
tality." Police  brutality  was  also  reported 
In  the  stories  carried  by  the  New  York  Times, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  the  Oak- 
land Tribune. 

The  film  does  not  show  the  care  taken  by 
the  students  to  prevent  Infiltration,  violence. 
and  rioting.  The  narrator  of  the  movie  talks 
about  violence  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
but  there  are  no  pictures  of  student  violence. 
With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  there  was 
none.  By  the  use  of  scissors  the  producers 
were  able  to  change  the  chronology  of 
events  so  that  acts  that  did  not  happen 
consecutively  are  shown  as  If  there  were 
a  casual  relationship  between  them,  when 
there  was  not. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  film.  Congress- 
man Walter  dramatically  warns  that  the 
audience  will  see  known  Communists  at 
work.  He  names  them.  He  deliberately 
planta  the  implication  that  the  Commu- 
nlata  were  there  to  inspire  and  lead  the 
student  demonstration.  The  truth  la  that 
the  Communlsta  were  there  because  the 
committee  had  subpenaed  them. 


DISTORTED    TRUTH 


Our  concern  Is  not  to  defend  the  students. 
Some  of  them  were  provoked  Into  doing 
things  they  should  not  have  done. 

Our  concern  is  that  an  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  so  grossly  distorted  the  truth  of 
what  happened  that  the  net  effect  is  a  lie. 
The  HUAC  has  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  dishonesty  of  Communists.  Yet  the 
committee  has  resorted  to  the  same  tactics. 
It  has  been  subversive  of  the  American 
Ideals  of  truthfulness,  falrplay,  and  Justice. 
This  kind  of  propaganda  does  not  contribute 
to   an    Informed    public. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  emotional 
response  provoked  in  viewers  of  the  movie. 
The  response  Is  often  fasclstlc  In  nature  and 
doubly  evil  since  It  Is  Inspired  by  a  deliber- 
ate misrepresentation  of  the  truth.  The 
chief  Investigator  for  the  HUAC  on  the  west 
coast  has  publicly  admitted,  on  the  Good- 
win Knight  television  show,  that  the  film 
contains  Inacciiracles  and  distortions. 

WHAT    CAN    TOO    DO? 

There  are  several  things  that  you  can  do 
about  this  film. 

1.  Get  additional  information.  See  the 
article  In  the  Reporter  magazine  for  Novem- 
ber 24,  1960.  Send  16  cents  to  the  Bay  Area 
Student  Committee,  2317B  McGee  Avenue, 
Berkeley  3.  Calif.,  for  a  copy  of  "In  Search 
of  Truth." 

2.  If  you  hear  that  an  organization  Is 
planning  to  show  the  movie,  go  to  the  leader 
and  tell  him  the  facts,  trying  to  persuade 
him  not  to  show  the  film.  If  the  film  Is 
shown  try  to  get  permission  for  an  Informed 
person  to  appear  on  the  program  to  give  the 
other  side  of  the  story. 

3.  Ask  your  Representative  In  Congress  to 
Join  with  others  who  are  seeking  public  re- 
buke for  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee and  Its  part  in  this  un-American 
activity. 


Should    State    and   Local    Govemmeiitfl 
Look  to  Washington  for  Help? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1961 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  October,  last  year,  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Governmental  Research  Associa- 
tion, meeting  in  St.  Louis.  At  that  time 
my  topic  was  "Should  State  and  Local 
Governments  Look  to  Washington  for 
Help?"  I  should  like  to  insert  this 
speech  in  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Should  State  and  Local  Governments  Look 
TO  Washington  for  Help? 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Governmental  Research  Association,  Tiara 
Room,  Park  Plaza  Hotel.  Oct.  4,  196C'.) 

I  always  enjoy  having  a  title  for  a  speech 
picked  for  me,  particularly  when  the  title 
contains  good  negative  and  affirmative  preg- 
nants.  In  the  process  of  picking  out  the 
overtones  hidden  In  the  semantics  one  some- 
times can  develop  a  much  clearer  presenta- 
tion of  the  real  Issues  Involved,  'rhe  title 
I  have,  "Should  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments Look  to  Washington  for  Help?"  is  a 
beauty.  It  contains  Just  about  all  the  ov«-- 
tones  a  speaker  could  ask  for. 

First,  I  believe  almost  everyone  believes 
that  State  and  local  governments  should 
look  to  themselves  beton  looking  anywhere 
else  for  help.    So  one  of  the  issues  hidden 
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In  the  title  la  whether  the  State  and  local 
goTemmenta  have  cKmm  everything  they  can 
for  themaelvee  vaA  therefore  are  appropri- 
ately In  a  position  to  look  to  Waehlng:ton  for 
help. 

Second.  I  think  almoet  everyone  believes 
that  there  are  many  areae  which  by  their 
natiire  may  be  eeeantlaUy  State  or  essentially 
local  and  yet  requlra  coordination  or  direct 
action  on  the  part  of  each  other  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Oovcmment.  There  Is 
conalderable  room  for  dlaeusslon  and  debate 
concerning  the  balance  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  govwnmental  action,  and 
may  I  add  action  by  private  enterprise  in 
these  areas.  The  aaaential  point  to  drive 
home,  however.  It  that  It  la  not  a  question 
of  black  and  white.  X  know  of  no  one  who 
wants  to  abolish  tlM  Federal  Oovernment 
on  the  theory  that  it  has  no  place  to  play  in 
the  complex  of  oiir  society.  On  the  other 
hand  If  there  are  people  who  would  abolish 
State  governments  they  are  certainly  in  the 
minority  and  would  not  admit  It  openly  and 
therefore  we  may  assume  for  the  sake  of  de- 
bate there  are  none.  Certainly  there 
are  none  who  would  abolish  local  govern- 
ments. Therefore,  lest  I  be  caught  In  a  se- 
mantic trap  by  the  title  of  this  address  If 
I  were  to  answer  Its  question  by  saying  "No." 
which  Is  my  Inclination,  I  have  to  make  it 
quite  clear  that  I  balleve  there  are  many 
areas  where  the  Federal  Oovernment  must 
and  should  act  and  if  It  failed  to  act  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  obligations  I  believe  they  have. 
Insistence  on  the  part  of  local  and  State 
governments  that  the  Federal  Government 
meet  Its  obligations  would  not  At  under 
the  tenn  "Look  to  Washington  for  help" 
In  these  Instances,  they  would  look  to 
Washington  for  ruUUlment  of  Its  obliga- 
tions. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  a  large 
part  of  the  dlsciisslon  before  us  should  re- 
late to  the  pros  and  cons  of  where  Federal, 
State,  and  local  Jurladlctlonal  boundary  lines 
should  be  drawn  from  the  standpoint  of 
present  efficient  handling  of  our  social  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  future  abilities  to  meet 
these  social  problems.  If  one  of  the  three 
layers  of  government  la  not  meeting  its  re- 
sponsibilities based  upon  whatever  Is  agreed 
aa  the  best  division  of  responsibilities  I  sug- 
gest that  the  question  should  then  direct 
Itself  to  the  layer  of  government  which  is 
derelict  to  see  what  If  anything  can  be  done 
to  redeem  it. 

I  have  set  forth  ^the  ground  rules  for  a 
discussion;  now  let  me  see  if  by  applying 
these  ground  rules  to  specific  issues  I  can 
make  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  across 
clear 

Before  doing  this,  I  want  to  get  the  whole 
situation  of  local.  Stats,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Into  better  perspective.  There  has 
been  so  much  loose  talk  about  public 
squalor  vls-a-vls  private  opulence,  particu- 
larly by  politicians  with  economic  back- 
grounds, that  a  good  look  at  a  few  statistics 
is  necessary  I  am  Indebted  to  the  excellent 
paper  of  one  of  your  panelists.  Dr  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  entitled  "Tax  Burden  In  the  1960s, 
and  the  Means  of  Financing  It. '"  for  getting 
this  noatter  into  better  perspective.  Dr 
Freeman  quotes  an  article  In  Harpers  for 
July  1960.  by  Peter  F  Drucker.  as  follows 
"Thla  tremendous  expansion  of  the  ( U^cal » 
governments  has  gone  more  than  halfway 
toward  restoring  the  pre-New  Deal  balance 
between  the  national  and  local  sjovernments 
in  the  domestic  Held.  It  has  made  the  ( local ) 
govemmenta  at  least  potentially  the  really 
dynamic,  expansionist.  Innovating  organs  in 
American  eocial  policy."  I  believe  the  sta'ls- 
tlcs  support  this  statement.  As  Dr  Free- 
man points  out,  ths  National  Government 
share  of  all  public  revenues  shrank  from 
79  percent  in  1944.  to  94  percent  In  19.39. 
Two  other  points  from  Dr.  Freeman's  paper: 
"During  peacetime.  Stats  and  local  govern - 
menu,    with    all   their   much   vaunted    dis- 


abilities, managed  to  expand  their  revenues 
at  a  more  rapid  pcure  than  the  National  Gov- 
ernment." "Two-thirds  of  the  State  legis- 
latures raised  taxes  in  1955.  and  again  In 
1959.  Counties,  school  districts,  and  other 
local  goveriunents  have  been  pushing  up 
their  taxes,  gradually  and  consistently,  year 
after  year." 

I  must  try  to  dispose  of  another  miscon- 
ception before  moving  to  the  meat  of  my 
discussion  The  economic  statistics  com- 
pletely belle  the  allegation  of  public  squalor. 
Whatever  Indicator  one  would  wish  to  take, 
miles  of  highways  per  caplt.i.  miles  of  sewer 
lines  per  capita,  per  capita  numt>er  of  homes 
serviced  by  sewage  dlsfx)sal  plants,  or  miles 
of  streams  no  longer  contaminated,  airport 
facilities  per  capita,  parks  per  capita,  or 
usage  per  park,  hospital  beds  jier  capita. 
medlc&l  facilities  of  all  sorts  per  capita, 
classrooms  per  school  population,  teachers 
per  pupil  capita,  the  record  of  recent  years 
in  all  areas  of  the  public  realm  shows  a 
magnificent  growth  rate  Fxirthermore.  the 
quality  increase  In  all  of  these  areas  of  pub- 
lic domain  la  equaly  remarkable  There  has 
also  been  a  very  healthy  productivity  In- 
creaae  of  the  worker  in  these  areas  which 
assures  us  In  the  long  run  of  lower  costs 
I  find  that  each  time  I  seek  to  set  the 
record  straight  by  responding  to  the  critics 
of  our  affluent  society  they  issue  a  barrage 
of  non  sequitur  by  alleging  that  I  and  those 
who  hold  my  views  by  citing  these  figures 
showing  progress  are  complacent  and  that 
we  don't  want  more  progress  In  these  areas 
This  Is  completely  false,  of  course  We  cer- 
Ulnly  do  not  believe  the  United  States  Is 
heaven  on  earth,  althouijh  I  will  say  It  Is 
the  only  society  I  know  which  has  emerged 
from  an  economy  of  scarcity  to  an  ect>nomy 
of  plenty  As  a  result  we  do  have  some 
entirely  new  problems  and  new  bases  upxjn 
which  the  solution  to  these  problems  must 
be  found 

I  believe  the  best  way  Ui  get  Increased 
growth  or  progress  In  the  field  of  community 
facilities  and  education  Is  to  examine  thoee 
communities  which  have  progressed  to  see 
how  they  have  met  their  problenw.  and  then 
examine  th6se  areas  which  have  not  pro- 
gressed as  well  and  see  why  they  have  failed 
to  meet  their  problems  I  recall  at  the  time 
of  the  1958  59  recession  I  w.'is  asked  to  be 
the  Republican  spokesman  U:>  address  the 
Jobless  who  had  ridden,  not  marched,  to 
Washington  I  followed  Senator  Johnson. 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  who  spoke 
In  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party  Senator 
Johnson  said  he  was  going  to  Introduce  a 
resolution  Immediately  to  create  a  Joint  com- 
mittee which  would  go  inti'  the  depressed 
areas  of  our  country  to  see  what  was  wrung 
I  rejoined  that  I  thought  a  Joint  committee 
to  look  Into  the  nondepre.s.-ed  .ireos  Uy  see 
what  was  right  might  be  a  more  fruitful 
exercl.se  In  assLstmg  the  areas  where  things 
were  wrong 

I  might  add  neither  Senator  Johnsons 
resolution  nor  my  suggestion  were  imple- 
mented bec.iuse  the  recession  had  already 
ended;  It  was  April  1959  Rei;rettably  as 
usual,  the  Conscress  with  the  pressure  f)(T 
addressed  Itself  t^)  other  things  I  .still  think 
the  time  to  repair  a  r<xjf  Is  when  the  sun  Is 
shining,  and  I  regret  that  the  subconnnlttee 
which  has  jurlsdlctl<m  of  unemployment  In- 
surance, of  which  I  am  a  member,  did  not 
dig  into  the  problems  of  prfsetit-day  unem- 
ployment I  am  certain  we  wlU  find  the 
best  solution  to  depressed  areas  prohlem.s  in 
improving  the  Federal  State  unemployment 
Insurance  system  rather  than  the  direct  ap- 
proach which  Is  Contained  m  most  prcjpos- 
als  for  Federal   .ild   Uj  depressed   areas 

I  want  to  call  attention  t<i  an  edltorl.xl 
appearing  In  last  nights  Post-Di.ip.itch  en- 
titled "Encouraging  Pollution  Control' 

"Missouri  shoiiia  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  prop<isal  that  It  adopt  an  Illinois 
statute    permitting    mandamus    prejceedlngs 


to  compel  livral  governmental  units  to  taaue 
revenue  bonds  for  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal 

"The  proposal  comes  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  metropolitan  sewer  district, 
Charles  B  Kaiser.  Illinois  haa  won  national 
and  even  International  recognition  for  Its 
accomplishments  in  abating  water  pollution. 
It  led  the  Nation  last  year  in  the  amount  of 
sewage  treatment  work  under  conatructlon 
Its  antipollution  laws  have  been  adopted  aa 
a  mr>del  by  Japan  What  are  the  legislative 
forces  behind  these  brilliant  results? 

The  most  telllnt;  force.  Mr.  Kaiser  be- 
lieves, allows  the  State  water  pollution  board 
to  apply  to  the  attorney  general  for  action 
That  official  must  then  file  suit  In  State 
court  to  compel  munlclpalltlea  or  other  local 
governments  to  issue  the  necesaary  revenue 
bonds  Illinois  has  used  this  power  25  times 
In  the  past  10  years  Its  model  statutes  also 
provide  that  a  governing  body  can  Issue  reve- 
nue bonds  without  an  election  unless  15  per- 
cent of  the  voters  raise  an  objection  If  ob- 
jection la  raised,  a  simple  majority  vote 
decides 

"Some  such  force  as  the  Illinola  mandamua 
Idea  is  probably  going  to  be  required  to  get 
things  going  In  Missouri's  worst  problem 
»p<jts  The  Job  is  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  99  million  in  St.  Joseph,  §70  million  In 
Kan.sas  City.  160  million  to  MO  million  or 
more  In  St  Louis  St  Joseph  voters  have 
twice  rejected  a  t)ond  Issue  and  the  US.  De- 
partment of  Justice  haa  been  asked  to  bring 
the  first  suit  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  against  it.  Kansas  City 
is  defying  an  order  by  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion board  to  Issue  no  more  sewer  extension 
permits  until  It  makes  a  start  on  a  sewage 
program  St  Louis  Is  so  far  best  off  of  the 
three  cities,  though  a  year  behind  schedule 
"The  Governor  of  Missouri  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  this 
large  and  growing  problem  is  met  What  do 
John  M  Dalton,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  Bdward  Farmer,  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  think  of  Mr.  Kaiser's 
suggestions'*" 

I  don't  know  what  Mr  Dalton  or  Mr. 
Parmer  have  to  say.  but  I  know  what  I  have 
to  say.  as  a  Federal  legislator.  I  say.  "Hurrah. 
let"s  get  to  It  " 

The  Federal  Government  haa  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  controlling  water  pollution 
even  though  it  Is  essentially  a  local  and 
State  problem  The  Federal  Government's 
concern  arises  from  Its  Jurisdiction  over 
navigable  streams  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  taking  an  active  part  in  abatement 
of  water  pollution  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  meeting  iu  responsibilities  aa  they  relate 
to  thla  basic  Jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  serving  aa  a  gatherer  and  dta- 
seminttt<jr  of  Information  of  what  la  being 
done  in  the  area  of  water  pollution  abate- 
ment by  the  States  and  local  communities 
and  by  the  private  pers<-)ns  and  businesses 
However,  the  recent  bills  before  the  Con- 
gres.s  on  Federal  aid  to  aaalst  the  States 
and  local  communities  In  combating  water 
pollution  would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  help  to  finance  sewage  dis- 
posal plants  and  other  facilities  which  many 
..f  us  believe  are  more  efficiently  financed  by 
the  local  governments 

Just  what  happens  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  who  have  moved  for- 
ward to  assume  their  responaibllltles  if  the 
Federal  dovemment  steps  in  and  provides 
moneys  taken  from  Illinois  citizens  aa  well 
as  other  citizens  to  meet  the  problems  of 
Ml.ssourl'»  la  that  the  way  to  encourage 
Sutes  and  communities  in  the  future  to 
face  up  U)  the  problems  they  are  t)e8t  suited 
to    meef      I    hardly    think   so. 

Tlie  Lssue  should  be  determined,  not  by 
whfther  Federal  funds  can  help  the  laggards, 
but  by  whether  the  Federal  Government  Is 
better  suited  to  handle  the  problema  than 
the  State  or  local  government 
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Incidentally.  I  have  a  bill  I  introduced 
to  help  in  the  water  pollution  problem 
which  I  believe  would  help  more  than  10 
times  the  amotut  of  money  proposed  be 
spent  directly  by  the  Federal  Ooremment 
In  this  area.  My  bill  .simply  provides  that 
bualneaa  may  amortize  more  rapidly  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes  the  cost  at 
building  sewage  treatment  plants  to  prop- 
erly care  for  Industrial  and  other  wastes 
which  pollute  the  streams.  There  Is  no 
question  that  there  Is  a  great  cost  involved 
in  building  these  disposal  plants  and  more 
businesses  could  and  would  build  them  if 
they  had  a  more  adequate  way  of  financing 
them.  My  bill  would  provide  a  practical 
answer. 

The  point  I  am  making  however  relates 
not  to  the  merlta  of  my  proposal  or  the  mi- 
noia  program  aa  set  forth  In  the  Post-Dis- 
patch editorial,  but  rather  to  the  question 
of  whether  our  society  meets  social  needs 
and  problema  and  how  do  we  most  efficiently 
meet  these  needs. 

May  I  now  dlacuas  the  issue  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  whether  it  be  school  con- 
struction or  teachers  salaries  or  what,  to  get 
across  a  few  points?  Most  Americans  are 
of  the  opinion  that  education  advances  more 
surely  and  steadily  in  both  qiumtlty  and 
quality  by  maintaining  control  of  educa- 
tional matters  at  the  local  level.  Bren  thoee 
who  have  been  advocating  massive  Federal 
expenditures  to  education  give  Upaenrlce  to 
this  doctrine.  The  argtmients  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  have  been  placed  on  the 
baala  of  the  alleged  inability  of  the  com- 
munltlea  to  cope  with  the  social  needs  for 
more  and  better  education. 

In  1956  I  voted  for  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction,  rather  reluctantly  I  might  add. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  did.  I  felt  we  had 
an  emergency  altuatlon  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  four  rather  unexpected  and  un- 
usual developmental  (1)  During  World  War 
II  we  had  built  practically  no  new  schools. 
BO  we  hadn't  even  kept  pace  with  the  nor- 
mal population  Increase  through  births;  (2) 
we  had  a  phenomenal  baby  crop  during 
World  War  II.  The  birth  rate  has  remained 
high  to  the  near  present  althotigh  qiiite  re- 
cently It  seems  to  be  tapering  off;  (3)  we 
experienced  the  rapid  suburbanization  which 
haa  been  going  on  all  over  the  country  since 
World  War  II.  Children  moved  out  of  in- 
teriors of  cltlea  and  from  nn-al  areas  into 
the  suburbs  ao  many  school  classrooms  In 
existence  were  abandoned  or  not  fully  used; 
(4)  we  experienced  a  severe  inflation  which 
devalued  the  dollar. 

The  Impact  of  heavy  Inflation  on  the  real 
estate  tax  system  was  extremely  damaging 
to  education.  The  real  estate  tax  system,  of 
course,  la  the  baalc  tax  ayatem  for  raising 
revenues  for  achoola  and  local  communities. 
The  dollar  expendltiirea  In  the  budgets  of 
the  school  districts  rose  with  Inflation, 
therefore  It  became  necessary  to  Increase 
real  estate  tax  revenues  to  make  up  for  this 
increase  Real  estate  taxation  Is  based  upon 
a  system  of  real  estate  assessment  which  in 
almost  all  communities  Is  a  continuing  proc- 
ess without  any  built-in  provisions  for  re- 
evaluation  to  reflect  any  fluctuation  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  Residences  and  build- 
ings erected  before  1946  had  been  appraised 
in  terms  of  the  pre- 1946  value  of  the  dollar. 
Reeidencea  and  buildings  erected  after  1046 
were  appraised  In  terms  of  the  Inflated  dollar. 
Any  increaae  In  the  rate  of  real  estate  taxes 
therefore  bore  more  heavily  on  the  newer 
properties  which  already  were  being  taxed 
inequitably  because  of  the  different  dollar 
value  with  which  they  originally  were  ap- 
praised. Furthermore,  the  newer  residences, 
by  and  large,  were  owned  by  the  younger 
families  who  already  were  bearing  the  heavy 
cost  of  ralalng  children  and  the  heavy  initial 
cost  of  Btartlng  a  household.  Increasing  tax 
rates  was  a  very  difflcxilt  burden  on  the  "little 
people"  whom  all  politicians  love. 


There  was  only  one  real  fair  answer  to  the 
situation  and  this  was  a  difficult  Job  both 
mechanically  and  politically.  The  answer 
was  to  reevaluate  all  the  real  estate  on  the 
assessment  books  in  terms  of  the  new  dollar. 
Many  communities  faced  up  to  this  difficult 
task  and  are  now  over  the  hump  aa  far  as 
this  problem  Is  concerned.  Many  communi- 
ties have  still  failed  to  face  up  to  the  task 
and  they  are  still  experiencing  difficulties. 
I  felt  the  Federal  Government  through 
its  fiscal  policies  was  largely  responsible  for 
some  of  the  difficulty  the  local  communities 
and  school  boards  were  experiencing  right 
after  the  war.  I  felt  that  the  danger  to  local 
control  of  our  schools  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assisting  In  meeting  the  emergency 
situation  by  providing  funds  for  school  con- 
struction until  the  communities  could  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  was  minimal  tf 
it  were,  by  definition,  temporarily  tied  to  the 
emergency.  Education  to  me  is  always  an 
emergency.  Kids  are  kids  such  a  short  time 
and  temporizing  with  the  problems  of  their 
education  leaves  us  with  untrained  adults 
or  possible  Juvenile  delinquents  which  is 
real  waste. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  some  of  the  most 
stalwart  supporters  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion who  claim  they  are  not  Interested  in 
getting  the  Federal  Government  Into  edu- 
cation on  a  permanent  basis  resisting  the 
two  amendments  offered  by  those  who  went 
along  with  the  emergency  theory  to  be  cer- 
tain that  It  was  temporary  and  did  relate  to 
an  emergency.  These  amendments  were: 
(1)  Tto  base  the  allocation  of  Federal  money 
upon  need  rather  than  upon  per  capita  stu- 
dent population;  (2)  to  require  matching 
fimds  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local 
governments.  I  can  only  conclude  from  the 
actions  of  these  federalists  that  they  sought 
to  use  the  emergency  as  a  device  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  further  into  the  field 
ot  education  on  a  permanent  basis.  Why 
won't  they  argue  their  case  openly?  There 
is  plenty  of  fair  argiunent,  although  I  dis- 
agree with  it,  that  can  be  advanced  in  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Government  moving  fur- 
ther into  the  field  of  education  permanently. 
liBt's  start  debating  the  Issue. 

Let  me  pose  another  problem  that  has 
created  difficulties  for  some  communities  in 
meeting  their  educational  and  other  prob- 
lems. Many  of  our  new  residential  eubtirbs 
have  become  what  have  been  called  bedroom 
communities.  These  communities  failed  to 
zone  their  municipality  to  permit  Industry, 
business,  and  sometimes  even  commerce  and 
professions  to  enter.  The  result  Is  that  the 
entire  tax  base  Is  the  real  estate  tax  on  fam- 
ily residences.  It  requires  a  very  wealthy 
community  to  finance  education  and  com- 
munity facilities  on  such  a  narrow  tax  base. 
Many  communities  have  zoned  themselves 
with  a  great  deal  more  Intelligence.  Let  me 
illustrate  by  a  local  community  in  St.  Louis 
County  almost  nonexistent  10  years  ago,  now 
having  a  population  of  over  10.000,  almost 
all  in  the  medium-Income  brackets.  The  vil- 
lage of  Crestwood.  Crestwood  zoned  Itself 
with  great  understanding  and  care.  A  pass- 
ing visit  to  the  community  would  make  one 
think  it  was  Just  another  bedroom  commu- 
nity, so  well  have  they  zoned  their  industrial 
and  commercial  areas.  Yet  Crestwood  de- 
rives 76  percent  of  Its  revenue  from  the  tax 
on  its  industries  and  commercial  enterprises. 
Crestwood  haa  little  or  no  bonded  indebted- 
ness, and  yet  it  has  met  its  obligations  for 
education  and  community  facilities  in  a 
commendable  fashion.  Its  residential  tax 
rate  Is  relatively  low. 

The  pressures  on  the  Congress  to  assist 
local  communities  and  school  districts  largely 
come  from  those  communities  and  districts 
which  have  failed  to  reset  up  their  real 
estate  tax  systems  to  correct  for  the  damage 
of  the  World  War  II  Inflation,  which  have 
failed  to  zone  or  rezone  with  care  and  In- 
telligence, which  have  failed  to  consolidate 


with  other  districts  or  communities  when 
they  are  in  their  very  nature  too  small  a 
base  upon  which  to  operate  community 
facilities. 

I  pose  this  question.  Just  what  effect  does 
Federal  aid  to  these  grasshopper  communi- 
ties have  on  the  ants  •  •  •  those  who  have 
faced  up  to  their  problems  and  responsibili- 
ties? Under  the  Federal  tax  system  the  ants 
who  have  already  paid  for  their  own  facili- 
ties will  have  to  assist  In  paying  for  the 
grasshoppers  who  have  not  paid  and  yet 
still  have  it  in  their  power  to  pay. 

I  appreciate  the  argument  of  the  fed- 
eralists who  state  that  there  are  certain 
communities  that  do  not  have  the  ability 
to  pay  even  if  these  corrections  were  made. 
For  years  I  have  been  challenging  that  state- 
ment as  it  referred  to  alleged  poor  States, 
particularly  States  in  the  South.  I  have 
examined  into  the  tax  base  and  the  industry 
of  these  States  and  I  don't  believe  a  case 
can  be  made  for  any  one  of  them.  They  all 
have  it  within  their  abilities  to  meet  their 
problems  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  However, 
a  real  case  can  be  made  for  equalization 
within  a  State,  and  I  believe  all  States  have 
equalization  laws.  The  need  for  equaliza- 
tion laws,  particularly  for  education  at  the 
State  level.  Is  rarely  disputed  anymore.  Tet, 
here  Is  where  a  great  deal  of  Improvement 
is  needed  to  meet  the  problems  of  certain 
communities  and  certain  areas  within  a 
State  In  our  dynamic  economy.  There  Is  a 
basic  Inability  of  certain  areas  to  meet  the 
costs  of  modern  education  and  up-to-date 
sewage  facilities,  among  other  things.  The 
Ozark  areas  of  Missouri  is  an  example.  But 
Missotirl  with  the  metropolitan  complexes 
of  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  Is  certainly  In 
a  position  to  handle  the  Job. 

Due  to  the  racial  problem  we  have  many 
other  areas  where  proper  zoning  has  been 
thwarted.  The  communities  where  the  prob- 
lems exist  are  experiencing  real  difficulty  in 
providing  the  facilities  needed  to  meet  the 
desired  high  standards.  However,  this  is 
not  really  a  cost  problem.  It  Is  a  difficult 
social  problem  and  though  some  people  may 
regard  It  as  too  difficult  to  handle,4.1t  still 
must  be  handled.  Certainly,  to  pass  it  off  as 
a  cost  problem,  as  we  have  done  in  many  of 
otu*  Federal  housing  problems,  tends  to  ag- 
gravate rather  than  to  relieve  the  problem. 
The  federalists  argue  that  the  States  can- 
not meet  these  problems  because  of  a 
built-in  error  in  their  political  structure. 
They  point  to  the  unequal  representation  of 
urban  areas  vls-a-vls  rural  areas  In  the  State 
legislatures.  There  certainly  is  this  unequal 
representation,  but  an  analsrsis  of  the  de- 
velopment of  America  or  any  industrial  so- 
ciety would  reveal  why  this  is  so  at  any 
given  point  of  time,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  unless  our  society  stabilizes.  Amer- 
ica started  out  90  percent  rural.  Today  It 
Is  only  20  percent  rural.  Political  institu- 
tions reflect  what  was,  not  what  is,  and  we 
are  always  catching  up  with  what  is.  I 
don't  find  it  alarming  to  find  representation 
on  the  basis  of  what  was  20  years  ago  if 
I  can  be  fairly  certain  that  it  will  be  modi- 
fled  although  I,  too,  may  become  Impatient 
with  Its  slowness.  Our  entire  history  shows 
that  we  do  modify  our  political  structure 
to  reflect  the  switch  In  populations.  I  re- 
gard this  argtiment,  to  a  large  extent,  as  an 
excuse  on  the  part  of  the  federalists  as  to 
why  States  should  not  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems right  at  hand.  Furthermore,  reappor- 
tionment within  the  State  so  that  repre- 
sentation catches  up  with  population 
changes  and  shifts  Is  fully  within  the  power 
of  the  people  Including  the  federalists  who 
are  people  of  the  State  to  Implement.  States 
are  constantly  facing  up  to  this  problem 
and  meeting  It.  I  know  of  no  States  except 
our  very  newest  which  have  not  had  reap- 
portionment laws  In  their  histories. 

Let  me  revert  to  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion to  make  another  point.  A  great  deal 
of  the  problems  of  the  increased  costs  in 
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education  regrettably  reflect  the  basic  hu- 
man resistance  to  cbanfe  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  In  oootrol  ot  the  Institution 
which  needs  to  grow.  The  NEA  which  has 
beoocne  a  great  lobby  group  (or  Federal  aid 
to  teachers  salartea  b*e  to  a  large  degree  been 
respcoslble  for  the  tnablUty  of  conimunltles 
to  Increase  teachers'  MUaries  as  much  as  we 
aU  would  like  to  m*.  FIret.  the  State  com- 
ponents that  go  to  nuLke  up  the  NEA  have  a 
stronghold,  a  stranglehold  In  some  States  like 
Mlaeowi,  on  the  teaching  profession  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  levels.  Col- 
lege graduates  canaot  become  teachers  by 
passing  examinations  or  meeting  other  rea- 
sonable standards;  they  can  only  become 
teachers  If  they  go  to  State-run  teachers 
colleges. 

The  graduates  of  some  of  our  finest  pri- 
vate schools  find  It  dUBcult,  If  not  Impos- 
sible, to  become  primary  or  secondary 
teachers  In  Missouri's  public  schools.  This 
downgrades  quality  and  productivity  In  the 
teaching  profession  Itself.  The  Teachers 
Union  has  been  resisting  for  years  the  In- 
novation of  teachers  aids.  By  utilizing 
persons  with  lesser  skills  for  the  routine  type 
work  connected  with  teaching,  we  could 
increase  teacher  productivity  greatly  and 
Increase  salaries  within  the  present  budgets 
for  the  competent  teachers  In  the  process. 
The  Innovation  of  educational  TV,  which 
many  top  educators  have  hailed  as  being 
as  great  a  revolution  In  teaching  as  the 
Innovation  of  movable  type  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  has  also  been 
resisted.  I  have  heard  professors,  as  well 
as  secondary  and  primary  teachers,  present 
their  objections  to  educational  TV  this  way: 
"Does  anyone  believe  that  TV  and  visual 
aid  can  replace  the  lecture  and  the  book?" 
This  Is  a  false  presentation .  The  printed 
book  did  not  replace  the  lecture,  but  It 
certainly  provided  such  an  amazing  supple- 
ment that  It  Is  difficult  for  us  today  to  realize 
that  the  Qrst  academy  had  no  books  and 
was  all  lecture.  So  It  is  with  educational 
TV  It  will  not  replace  books,  or  lectures, 
but  It  certainly  will  nobly  supplement  them 
Through  educational  TV  all  our  students  all 
over  thP  country  can  hear  the  best  lectures 
of  our  brilliant  teachers,  not  Just  a  limited 
few,  even  after  the  teachers  have  died  Juat 
Imagine  the  Increased  productivity  in  the 
teaching  profession  from  the  development  of 
this  new  and  amasing  teaching  mechanism 
and  skill.  I  dweU  on  Increased  productivity 
because  through  Increased  productivity  we 
can  Increase  not  only  o>ur  quality  of  educa- 
tion but  also  the  salaries  of  our  teachers 
without    the    need   to   Increase    the    budget. 

There  Is  another  area  of  basic  reform  and 
progress  which  would  permit  us  to  upgrade 
education,  both  to  Increase  Its  quality,  ex- 
tend It  quantitatively,  and  lessen  Its  cost. 
Presently  we  use  our  school  plants  and  over- 
head only  9  months  out  of  13  months  each 
year.  The  reason  for  this  obvious  uneco- 
nomic situation  has  Its  origin  In  another 
more  basic  social  need  which  existed  In  the 


past,  though  It  no  longer  exists  today.  We 
needed  our  children  In  agriculture  enter- 
prise 3  summer  months  each  year. 

Today  we  are  no  longer  an  agricultural 
society  and  there  Is  no  longer  any  reason 
for  operating  our  schools  In  such  an  Ineffi- 
cient manner.  I  hasten  to  state  that  I  am 
not  talking  about  extending  the  school  year 
for  teacher  and  pupil  from  9  months  to  12. 
Perhaps  for  good  educational  reasons  we  may 
wish  to  keep  the  S  months  leisure  for  the 
individual  pupU  and  teacher.  However. 
Dartmouth  College  has  gone  away  from  the 
traditional  two  4'/, -month  semesters  to  the 
three  3-month  trimester  in  ^rder  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  four  3-mnnth  quarters 
each  year.  So  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  can  easily  do  the  same.  We  might 
have  to  alr-condltlon  our  school  buildings 
In  order  to  utilize  the  summer  months,  but 
we  would  have  more  than  enough  Imme- 
diate savings,  let  alone  future  savings,  from 
this  kind  of  efficiency  to  take  care  of  these 
costs.  Right  off  the  bat  we  would  have  an 
easing  of  need  for  new  c!aiisrot)ms.  We 
woiUd  also  have  additional  funds  with 
which  to  pay  teach^-rs  a::d  Increase  their 
s&lartea. 

By  delving  In  deeply  Into  one  of  the  areas 
where  there  are  Rreat  pre»*ure«  tixlay  for 
State  and  local  governmetita  to  lO"  k  to  Wash- 
ington for  help.  I  have  tried  to  point  up  my 
noaln  thesis.  Do  they  need  help  from  Wash- 
ington? Is  the  real  help  they  need  rl^ht  at 
hand  In  analyzing  and  facing  up  to  the 
problems  that  confront  them''  Have  other 
communities  faced  the  same  problems  and 
met  them?  I  b'>lleve  we  must  answer  these 
questions  first  befire  there  should  be  any 
looking  to  Washlngtf  n   for  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  n;ay  be  areas 
where  the  Federal  G(3vernnient  should  be 
doing  a  Job.  Let  s  Ux)lc  Into  this  briefly  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  ha-^  a  big 
Job  to  do  In  education  whloh.  by  the  w:iy. 
It  is  doing  to  some  degree  A  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  U«  job  may  Indeed 
put  the  communities  in  a  tx>sUlon  not  t<i 
ask  for  help:  but  rather.  Uj  raise  cain  t>^- 
cause  the  Federal  Ooven.nient  la  n  >t  meet- 
ing Its  responsibilities.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  a  gatherer  of  Informa- 
tion and  a  disseminator  uf  Information  about 
what  la  going  on  In  education.  In  other 
words.  If  a  locaJ  school  b^jard  Is  thinking 
about  an  educational  lnnovatl<)n  and  won- 
ders whether  It  has  been  tr!"<l  any  place 
before  and.  If  so,  with  what  success  or  with 
what  failure,  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  able  to  supply  the  answer.  I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  big  Job  today, 
which  It  has  hardly  touched,  of  developing 
nomenclature  fur  the  skills  that  exist  and 
are  needed  In  our  s^K-lety  and  relating  those 
skills  to  whatever  trali-.lr-.g  or  educational 
processes  there  may  be  f  it  creating  and 
Improving    these   skills 

This  Is  a  contlnuliig  priy<.e.ss  .\nd  It  Is  more 
difficult  the  more  rapidly  our  society  la  ad- 
vancing technologkally.     New  skills  come  In. 


SENATE 

Till  Hsixw,  March  2,  VMM 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  caHed  to  order  by  the  (Resi- 
dent pro  tempore. 

Rev.  William  H.  Moss.  National  Chap- 
lain of  the  American  Legion,  and  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  Pulaski. 
Tenn.,  offered   the  following  prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the 
love  of  country  bom  in  the  hearts  of 
our  statesmen  and  our  veterans.  We 
thank  Thee  that  this  Is  not  a  selfish  love. 
but  Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Ideals  for 


which  our  country  stands  justice,  free- 
dom, and  democracy 

We  know.  O  God,  that  in  this  historic 
Chamber,  as  well  as  on  the  battlefields, 
patriots  have  fought  to  preserve  our 
liberties.  We  are  aware  that  the  Sena- 
tors here  today  are  waciing  a  struggle 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  against 
a  relentless  foe  Give  them,  dear  Lord, 
the  stren«t.h.  the  wisdom,  and  the  sense 
of  Thy  presence,  that  they  may  never 
waver  from  the  ultimate  goal  of  free- 
dom from  want  and  fear  for  all  peo- 
ples everywhere,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  lasting  peace. 

We  ask  this  m  Thy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


old  skills  become  obsolete  and  of  no  social 
value.  It  Is  in  this  area  that  we  should 
grapple  with  what  Is  referred  to  as  distressed 
areas.  Theee  areas  are  almost  Invariably 
areas  where  frlctlonal  or  technological  un- 
employment has  hit  a  basic  Industry  of  the 
area.  The  greatest  area  of  frlctlonal  unem- 
ployment today  Is  our  rural  areas  where  the 
amazing  technological  advanceooent  In  agri- 
culture has  occurred  so  rapidly  that  millions 
of  people  who  used  to  be  able  to  depend  upon 
their  agricultural  skills  for  a  livelihood  find 
that  these  skills  have  become  obsolete  and 
unneeded  One  man  and  1  acre  can  provide 
the  food  and  fiber  that  ^ve  men  and  6 
acres  formerly  could  provide  This  continu- 
ing .sool.il  problem  ct)uld  be  handled  admir- 
ably by  tying  It  to  our  excellent  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system.  We 
mu.*t  relate  frlctlonal  unemployment  to  re- 
training, rehabllltatlnn,  and  education  and 
treat  1'  as  an  essentUU  economic  cost  of  do- 
ing business 

Whenever  I  try  to  tackle  this  subject  I 
feel  frustrated  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
time  defining  what  I  believe  are  the  real 
iwues  and  exposing  those  which  I  believe 
to  be  f-<lse  Issties  In  this  process  I  end  up 
fliidlni?  I  have  hnd  little  time  to  debate  that 
whl-h  I  would  love  to  debate  At  which 
Ifvel  nf  gnvtrnment  do  we  best  handle  these 
vnrtous  Rorl  il  problems  we  have  placed  In 
the  public  s.'ctor  i>f  our  economy?  This  kind 
of  debate  can  only  come  about  when  we  have 
elimln.-ited  the  stagnation  which  today  ex- 
l.sts  In  public  dlscu.^slnn.  This  stagnation 
arises  when  one  school  of  thought  alleges 
that  only  that  school  Is  Interested  in  meet- 
ing the  .«-<>clal  problems  of  the  day  and  those 
who  are  In  disagreement  with  the  proposed 
Foiut'ons  are  thereby  uninterested  In  the 
prohlema  or  are  so  blind  or  callotised  that 
they  are  unaware  of  the  problems.  I  would 
also  call  for  a  cespatlon  of  the  kind  of  discus- 
sion whif-h  emanates  from  the  other  extreme 
group  which  dubs  any  suggeetlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  doing  this  or  that  as  "so- 
cl;»:ism  "  I  mu.st  confess  that  my  sympa- 
thies are  much  more  with  those  who  utter 
the  cry  "socialism."  because  this  term  at 
\r  ist  has  a  dictionary  definition  which  we 
an  refer  to  for  Intelligent  debate  and  accu- 
r.ite  rebuttal  And.  Indeed,  a  further  ex- 
p  inslon  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
rightly  be  called  socialistic,  however,  not  with 
the  n.isty  overtone  that  the  user  of  the  word 
frequently  seeks   to  Impart 

May  we  atart  discussing  the  questions  of 
the  p  irt  the  Federal  Government  Is  playing, 
should  play,  ur  might  play  In  various  areas 
of  the  public  domain  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency  In  getting  the  Job  done  with 
proper  regard  for  retaining  the  necessary 
posture  to  meet  the  continuing  aspects  which 
most  s<x'lal  problems  present.  May  the  day 
soon  come  when  we  can  begin  this  type  of 
adult  discussion.  Tik)  long  have  we  been  In 
the  never-never  land  of  TV  westerns,  the 
g(x>d  guys  against  the  bad  guys. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr    Mansftelo,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  T\iesday, 
February  28.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, one  of  his  secretaries. 


reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  87-1,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Mack,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dxntoh,  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Scrwenokl,  of  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  Bray,  of  Indiana,  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  To  Commemorate  the 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  First 
Inaugural  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that  Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hats, 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Schehck,  of  Ohio,  h»d 
been  elected  members  of  the  Joint  C(»n- 
mittee  on  Printing  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  notified  the  Sen- 
ate that  Mr.  Burleson,  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Smith  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  ScHXNCx,  of  Ohio,  and  lir. 
CoRBETT,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been 
elected  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Congress  on  the  Library  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJR.  4806)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  tem- 
porary program  ol  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  provide  for  a 
temp>orary  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HR.  4806)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURINa 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  th«re  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tonpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 


mf:ssage  from  the  house 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
SLiitatives,    by   Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Aubrey 
Gasque,  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Courts,  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  during  the  debate  on  the  Judge- 
ships bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORKIATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY TO  FILE  A  REPORT  BY 
MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT— INDIVID- 
UAL AND  SUPPLEMENTAL   VIEWS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may 
have  until  12  o'clock  midnight  to  file  its 
report  on  the  feed  grains  bill,  S.  993. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  consent 
was  given  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  file  its  report  on 
S.  993.  the  feed  grains  bill,  until  mid- 
night tonight.  I  should  now  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  same  per- 
mission be  granted  for  the  filing  of  in- 
dividual and  supplemental  views  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness, to  consider  them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  and  withdrawing 
the  nominations  of  Mark  Sullivan,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Daniel  J.  McCauley,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  John  S.  Bragdon,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bosird, 
John  P.  Weitzel,  to  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  John  P. 
Weitzel,  to  be  U.S.  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  which  nominat- 
ing messages  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  ICr.  rui.BRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  of  DUnols,  Charles  W. 
Tost,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, of  New  York,  and  Philip  M.  Klutznlck, 
of  Illinois,  to  be  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  15th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations; 

WUllam  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Hashemlte  Ellngdom  of  Jor- 
dan: 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Servloe  ofBoer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Norway; 


Thomas  K.  Plnletter,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  U.S.  permanent  representative  on  the 
Cotmcll  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization; and 

Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare : 

James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor; 

Charles  Donahue,  of  Maine,  to  be  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  Labor; 

Luther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Sendee;  and 

Frank  W.  McCulloch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

William  Lucius  Cary,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission; 

J.  Allen  Prear,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion; and 

Joseph  P.  McMurray.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agrlctilture  and  Forestry: 

Norman  M.  Clapp,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

Col.  Jackson  Graham,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission; and 

Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Williams  Macy,  Jr.,  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioner for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  March  1,  1965. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ncmiination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  that  Mr.  John  Macy,  Jr.,  a 
distinguished  resident  of  Connecticut, 
has  been  nominated  for  the  post  of  Civil 
Service  Commissioner. 

This  is  a  highly  important  position, 
and  I  believe  that  over  the  years  John 
Macy  has  demonstrated  sup>erb  qualifica- 
tions for  it:  outstanding  personal  ability, 
sound  Judgment,  and  a  wealth  of  admin- 
istrative experience. 

I,  of  course,  take  some  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  nominee  was  educated  in 
Connecticut  at  Wesleyan  University  and 
that  he  later  held  the  post  of  executive 
vice  president  there. 

He  has  held  important  administrative 
posts  with  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  where  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary.  He  has  served 
more  recently  as  Executive  Director  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

John  Macy's  record  is  a  record  of  dis- 
tinguished performance  in  a  variety  of 
responsible  posts  requiring  great  admin- 
istrative ability.    I  know  that  he  will 
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make  &n  able  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
and  I  am  greatly  pleated  at  the  swUt 
manner  In  which  the  Senate  has  han- 
dled his  conflmuUkm. 


POST  OFPICB  DEPARTMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion ot  Frederick  C.  Belen.  of  Michigan. 
to  be  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objectkm.  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


THE  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Richard  S.  Morse,  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  F.  Schaub.  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The      PRESIDKNT       pro       tempore 
Without   objection,   the    nomination   is 
confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be 
Assistant  Attorney  General 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  as  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  known  him  for  more  than 
10  years.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
a  member  of  the  State  bar  of  Te.xas  and 
a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of 
Law  Examiners  9  years  ago  when  Mr. 
Clark  was  examined  for  admission  to  the 
Texas  bar.  I  helped  administer  that 
examination.  Ramaey  Clark  had  a  won- 
derful academic  record  before  he  came 
to  the  bar.  I  found  him  to  be  a  brilliant 
student  and  a  brilliant  prospect  for  the 
bar.  Mr.  Clark  comes  from  a  family  that 
ha.s  made  a  long  and  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  legal.  Judicial,  and  govern- 
mental history  of  Texas.  He  numbers 
among  his  ancestors  drafters  and  signers 
of  the  present  constitution  of  Texas.  His 
father  is  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  his  father  has  two 
brothers  numbered  among  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyers  of  the  Texas  bar. 

Ramsey  Clark  in  9  years  has  risen  to  a 
position  of  eminence  and  leadership  In 
the  Texas  bar.  I  predict  that  in  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  now  as- 
signed, in  charge  of  public  lands,  he  will 
make  an  outstanding  record  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  in  doing  so,  he 
will  follow  a  record  of  three  generations 
that  have  demonstrated  legal  ability  and 
the  eminence  of  his  family  in  Texas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  legislative  derk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herbert  J.  lllller,  Jr  ,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Assislant  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRf  SIDENT  pro  tempore.  With  - 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
nominations  reported  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  minority  leader,  and 
he  Is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
stated. 


REPRESENTATIVES  TO  15TH  SES- 
SION OP  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF 
UNITED  NAIIONS 

The  legij.lative  clerk  read  the  following 
nominatiuns  to  be  repre.sentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the 
15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations: 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  An;ia  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York. 

Philip  M    Kut/.nirk,  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr  F>resldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  these  nomi- 
nations t)e  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out object  on.  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion  th'"'y  .ire  conf-nr.ed 


-EMBASSADORS 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  T>iomas  K  Flnletter,  of  New 
York,  to  b?  the  U  S  permanent  repre- 
.sentative  on  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Ori^anization.  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Amba'^.sador  E.xtraor- 
dinary  and   Plenipotentiary 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Clifton  R  Wharton,  nf  C;iIifornia, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of 
career  min.ster.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Sta'es  of  America  to  Norway 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t*;uipore  With- 
out object!  jn.  the  nonuiiatiun  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  lec'.s'aMve  clrrk  read  tlie  nomina- 
tion of  WiUiam  B.  Macomber.  Jr  ,  of 
N-^'.v  Yurk.  to  be  Ambiissador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

The  PRRilDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEP.\RTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subse<iuently  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today,  the  Senate 


confirmed  a  number  of  nominations  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  All  of  them  were  outstand- 
ing Individuals.  They  were  selected  for 
appointments  as  our  representatives  In 
the  United  Nations,  and  also  Mr.  Roger 
W.  Tubby  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs;  Thomas  K. 
Flnletter,  to  be  U  S.  permanent  repre- 
.sentiilive  on  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  Clifton 
R  Wharton,  our  present  Minister  to 
Rumania,  to  be  .f mba.s.sftdor  to  Norway; 
and  V/illiam  B  Macomber.  Jr  .  to  be  Am- 
bas.sador  to  the  Ha.shemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan 

I  ri.se  at  this  time  to  express  my  F>er- 
sonal  Rratificatiun  at  the  appointment  of 
all  of  these  Individuals,  but  most  espe- 
cially at  the  appointment  of  Willlson  B. 
Macomber.  Jr..  who  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Affairs. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  that  position  who 
has  performed  more  creditably.  I  think 
this  Is  an  outstanding  appointment.  I 
know  Mr  Macomber  has  the  good  wishes 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican;  and  I  want  to  take  this 
occa.sion  to  publicly  express  my  respects 
to  this  outstanding  young  man,  and  my 
^'ratification  for  the  many  Jobs  he  has 
performed  with  dLstinction.  digmty,  and 
on  a  nonpartisan  ba.'-.is. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  Indeed 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Macom- 
ber's  ability  represent  us  In  this  most 
important  post;  and  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  entire  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and.  for  that  matter,  the  entire  Senate, 
when  I  Fay  we  wish  him  well  In  that 
pest. 

Mr     KEATING      Mr.    President,    will 
tlv  majority  lender  yield? 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.     KFj\TING.     I    am    gratified    to 
h'"ar  the  hi;,'hly  complimentary  remarks 
of     o:i:     distinguished    majority    leader 
about   my  fellow    townsman   and   long- 
time personal  friend.  William  Macomber. 
I  agree  completely  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  tlie  majority  leader.     Mr. 
Macomber  has  performed  his  duties  in 
the  State  Department  in  a  highly  credit- 
able fa.'-hion,  and  has  won  the  respect 
of  fvery  Mtmber  of  tliis  body. 

I  know  all  of  us  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  a-'-.^ipnmnnt.  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  the  selection  and  on  his 
.socurmLT  the  services  of  such  a  fine  young 
man  as  our  Aniba.ssador  in  Jordan,  which 
is  indeed  an  Important  and  critical 
American  outpost  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  associate  myself  with 
my  brother  from  New  York  and  the  able 
majority  leader  in  congratulating  the 
President  and  the  Government  as  a  dis- 
tin'^'uished  and  dedicated  young  man. 
William  Macomber.  takes  an  Important 
assignment  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  very  few  people  who  are  as 
dedicated  to  the  public  service  of  this 
country,  and,  more  particularly,  to  the 
F\jreign  Service,  as  is  the  former  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Macomber. 
During  those  years  in  that  position  all 
of  us  came  to  kno^v  him  very  well.  In- 
deed. 

Highly  able,  highly  Intelligent,  well  ex- 
perienced, with  an  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process  and  the  processes  of 
the  executive  bram^h,  fully  ddlled  and 
schooled  In  matters  of  statecraft,  he  will 
bring  to  a  highly  important  area  of  this 
glot>e  a  unique  and  marked  ability,  and 
with  it  he  will  takt;  the  best  wishes  of 
all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
conclusion  I  wish  to  say.  after  serving 
a  good  many  years  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  after 
having  had  personal  contact  with  a  good 
many  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  all  of  them  good 
men,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  only  letter  of  commendation  which 
has  been  sent  by  that  committee  and 
signed  by  all  members  of  that  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  was  the  letter 
sent  to  Mr.  Macomber.  because  of  the 
outstanding  and  st4»rling  work  he  per- 
formed In  the  capacity  which  was  his 
in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Simate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  WYOi- 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  four  nominations. 

After  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mija- 
riELD]  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  Mr.  Dducskn]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomina- 
Uon. 


NATIONAL    LABOR    RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  W  McCulloch.  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  a  mesaber  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  August  27,  196S. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  twnpore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 


PUBLIC    HEAI.TH    SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  iKjmlna- 
tion  of  Luther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to 
be  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  a  term  of  4  jrears. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectlcm,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT    OP    LABOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Charles  Dcmahue.  of  Maine,  to 
be    Solicitor    for    the   Depwtment   of 

Labor. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  President  may 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
Senators,  including  myself,  who  wish  to 
speak  on  these  nMninatlons,  be  allowed, 
later  today,  to  include  their  remarks  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  DAKOTA 
TERRITORY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case]  has  a  resolution  which 
he  wishes  to  present  at  this  time.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my 
ofdleague  of  the  Dakotas,  Senator 
MuNOT,  Senator  Young,  and  Senator 
BUROicK.  I  submit  a  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dakota  Territory  Cen- 
tennial celebration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  read  £md 
be  Immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  101).  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  year  1961  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  creation  by  signa- 
ture of  President  James  Buchanan  to  the 
Organic  Act,  chapter  86  of  the  36th  Congress 
on  March  2,  1861.  of  the  Dakota  Territory; 
and 

Whereas  from  this  vast  empire,  greater 
than  the  combined  areas  of  Prance,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  there  have  been  created  and  added 
to  the  Union  two  whole  States  and  parts  of 
three  oth^  States;  and 

Whereas  such  States  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  enrichment  of 
our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  area  comprising  the  Dakota 
Territory  was  the  scene  of  an  epic  westward 
movement  which  brought  and  continues  to 
bring  to  finltlcm  the  American  ideal  of 
(^portunlty  for  all;  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  Dakota  Territory  Is 
inextricably  woven  Into  the  historical  fabric 
of  America — Into  its  dreams  and  deeds,  Into 
its  legend  and  history:  Nov.  tharefore,  be  It 

Beaolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Btatea  officially  reoognlzeB  March  2,  1061,  the 
centennial  of    the   creation   of  the  Dakota 


Territory,  as  being  of  significance  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  and  calls  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  glTe  proper  recogni- 
tion to  the  Dakota  centennial  obaervatlon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  desire  to  speak  at 
length.  I  merely  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  by  President  James 
Buchanan  of  the  Organic  Act  creating 
the  Dakota  Territory. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  created 
a  centennial  commission.  They  are 
raising  their  own  funds  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial.  We  trust  that 
the  Nation  will  take  cognizance  of  this 
fact,  and  will  join  us  in  the  observance 
of  the  centennial. 

Mr.  DIRB:SEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
resolution  does  not  embody  a  request 
for  Federal  funds,  but  is  merely  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  day  on  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dakota  Territory  was 
declared  by  President  Buchanan. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct  and  I  may  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  that  a  few 
days  after  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  inaugurated,  he  designated  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Jayne,  of  Springfield.  111.,  to  be  the 
first  Governor  of  the  Dakota  Territory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  able  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  in  the  sponsorship  of  the 
resolution  commemorating  and  taking 
cognizance  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  the  Dakota  Territory. 

Although  we  from  the  Great  Plains 
area  must  take  a  back  seat  to  our  col- 
leagues from  the  eastern  seaboard  when 
it  comes  to  claiming  descendancy  from 
the  valiant  and  courageous  voyagers 
aboard  the  Mayfiomer,  we  can,  never- 
theless, point  to  much  dramatic  Ameri- 
can history  involving  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  Dakota  Territory. 

In  fact.  Will  Rogers,  himself  part 
Cherokee  Indian,  said  at  one  time: 

Although  our  ancestors  did  not  come  over 
on  the  Mayflower,  many  of  the  Indian  people 
associated  with  the  tribes  in  the  Dakotas 
were  here  to  greet  the  people  on  the  May- 
flower  when  they  arrived. 

Mr.  President,  many,  no  doubt,  look 
upon  us  as  youngsters  in  the  American 
Union.  However,  history  records  that 
the  Dakotas  were  traversed  by  the  Ver- 
endrye  Expedition,  ccmposed  of  a  group 
of  French  explorers,  in  1738.  Shortly 
after  the  formation  of  the  Union,  a 
trading  post  was  established  in  1794,  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Truteau,  in  the  area  which 
is  now  Charles  Mix  County,  S.  Dak.  The 
Dakota  Territwy  was  part  of  the  broad 
expanse  traveled  and  explored  by  the 
famous  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  in 
ia04  and  1805.  following  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803. 

Major  settlement  of  the  area  known  as 
the  Dakota  Territory  occurred  after  its 
formal  creation  by  Congress  on  April  2, 
1861.  Since  that  date,  the  Dakota  Terri- 
tory has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  colorful  and  dramatic  history  of 
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the  Wesft.  It  was  In  the  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, at  Deadwood.  that  the  legendary 
Wild  Bill  Hickock  was  shot,  over  a 
gambling  dispute.  It  was  also  from  an 
Army  garrison  In  South  Dakota  that 
Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer  led  his 
cavalry  forces  to  engage  the  Sioux  war- 
riors in  the  now  famous  last  stand  on 
the  Little  Big  Horn. 

Because  of  this  colorful  history  and 
such  magnificent  sights  as  the  Black 
Hills  and  Mount  Ruahmore,  South  Dako- 
ta is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  major 
tourist  attractions  in  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  Senator  Cask  and  all  other 
South  Dakotans  join  me  In  extending  to 
all  Americans  an  invitation  to  visit 
South  Dakota  in  1961  and  Join  with  us 
in  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  Dakota 
Territory. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Territory  of  Dakota,  carved  out  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  celebrates  on  this 
day  its  100th  anniversary  as  an  organized 
entity  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
Prom  Yankton  in  the  present  State  of 
South  Dakota  came  the  petition  for 
status  as  a  territory.  The  petition  was 
granted,  the  Territory  organized  by  an 
£u:t  of  Congress  and  on  March  2.  1861. 
President  Buchanan.  Just  2  days  before 
going  out  of  ofDce,  signed  into  being  the 
Territory  of  Dakota.  Later,  out  of  this 
Territory  came  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  the  State  of  Montana. 
and  the  eastern  slope  of  Idaho. 

The  first  census  showed  a  white  popu- 
lation of  2,402.  To  this  pioneer  popu- 
lation now  came  newspapers,  politics. 
the  Army,  law,  and  order.  Yankton  be- 
came the  capital,  a  Territorial  legisla- 
ture was  formed,  and  Delegates  sent  to 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Drought,  hostile  In- 
dians, and  other  misfortunes  caused  the 
Territory  to  experience  slow  growth.  In 
March  1863.  the  Territory  of  Idaho  was 
formed,  thus  removing  a  section  of 
Dakota  Territory.  In  May  1864.  Mon- 
tana was  organized  as  a  separate  Terri- 
tory, leaving  the  Dakotas  at  their  present 
size. 

By  1872.  agitation  arose  for  the  fur- 
their  division  of  the  Territory  and  for 
statehood  which  was  finally  achieved  in 
1869. 

Writing  in  1866  of  the  E>akota  Terri- 
tory. Moses  K.  Armstrong,  a  pioneer 
Congressman  from  Minnesota,  said : 

Let  the  early  pioneer  of  the  Northwest 
gather  courage  txaax  the  leaeons  of  the  past 
Let  him  remember  th»t  out  of  a  wildernesH 
of  30  years  ago  have  grown  rich  and  powerful 
States,  with  their  millions  of  people,  whose 
steamers  and  railroad  trains  are  thundering 
through  every  valley,  and  whose  cities  and 
church  spires  are  rising  from  almost  every 
hilltop  and  plain.  Who  shall  say.  then,  that 
30  years  of  the  future  will  not  buUd  a  high- 
way of  cities  up  our  navigable  and  fertile 
valleys,  over  the  golden  motintalns  to  the 
ocean.  Then  will  the  thoroughfaree  of  travel 
and  trade  penetrate  the  Interior  of  the 
Northwest  wild  and  develop  Its  unbounded 
resources.  Let  ua  remain  true,  patient, 
honest,  and  Industrloua  and  the  world  will 
admire  lu  and  fill  our  lands  with  people. 
The  graves  of  our  early  dead  will  be  honored 
In  coming  years,  and  the  Northwest  will 
boast  of  Its  wealth,  trade,  society.  Institu- 
tions, and  men. 


Congressman  Armstrong's  prediction 
was  amply  justified.  Both  North  Dakota 
and  its  sister  State  to  the  south  are 
today  far  along  in  the  development 
and  farsighted  use  of  their  natural 
resources. 

Eklucational  institutions  are  progress- 
ing at  every  level.  Our  farmlands  are  as 
productive  as  any  in  the  Nation — no 
finer  wheat,  feed  grains,  or  flax  are 
grown  anywhere  in  the  countr>'.  Oil 
has  been  dLscovered  in  our  State,  adding 
greatly  to  its  wealth.  Energetic  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  bring  more 
industry  into  North  Dakota.  We  are 
busy  pointing  out  the  advantages  which 
industry  will   find  there. 

So,  on  this  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Dakota  Territory's  integration  into  fel- 
lowship with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  we 
pause  to  express  gratitude  for  the  bless- 
ings that  union  has  brought  us  and  a 
hope  for  the  continued  progress  and  ful- 
fillment of  our  common  destiny 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  resolution  already  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case  I  and  cosponsored  by  me 
and  the  other  Senators  from  both  North 
and  South  Dakota  has  noted  that  today 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  organic  law  for  the  Territory 
of  Dakota  This  historic  occasion 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  century 
of  progrr.ss  for  t)oth  our  States 

The  rich  and  varied  history  of  Dakota 
actually  began  long  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dakota  Territory.  Orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  French  explorer.  lASalle,  claimed 
all  of  the  land  drained  by  the  Missouri 
River  for  France  In  1682.  Subsequently, 
the  first  white  man  to  enter  North  Da- 
kota. Pierre  Verendrye.  visited  Mandan 
Indians  on  the  Missouri  River  in  1738. 
Part  of  this  land  was  later  claimed  by 
both  Spain  and  England  The  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  in  1803  brought  most  of 
the  territory  within  the  United  States 
Prom  that  dav  onward,  the  area  thrived 
as  a  part  >>{  our  still  young  Repubhc 
Nurtured  by  hardy  pioneers  and  aglow 
with  the  exploits  of  the  early  fur  trad- 
ers, the  creation  of  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota gave  official  recognition  to  the 
growth  and  progress  of  this  land 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  request 
that  this  historic  anniversary  be  offi- 
cially noted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case  and 
Mr.  MundtI  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  BurdickI  for  the  initiative  and 
ingenuity  they  have  shown  in  havmg 
the  resolution  presented  today,  on  the 
centennial  of  the  foundmg  of  Dakota 
Territory. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  101  >  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,   because  we 


shall  be  absent  from  the  floor  for  awhile. 
I  should  like  to  make  Inquiry,  first  of  all, 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  that  will  be  taken  up  today.  On 
Tuesday  last  consent  was  granted  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill.  Senate  912,  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate;  but.  as  I  point- 
ed out  this  morning,  in  a  discussion  with 
the  majority  leader,  that  report.  369 
pages  long,  did  not  reaich  the  Document 
Room  until  9  o'clock  this  morning.  Ob- 
viously, there  was  no  opportunity  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  examine  it. 

Technically,  consideration  of  the  bill 
can  be  pressed  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate;  but  the  point  has  been  made, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  that,  if  the 
report  is  not  actually  available,  there 
ought  to  be  adequate  time  for  that  to 
he  done. 

I  ask  the  majority  leader  this  morn- 
ing, when  he  sets  this  bill  for  considera- 
tion, whether  it  can  be  agreed  that  it 
can  be  considered  today  and  also  to- 
morrow; and  then,  of  course,  whatever 
motions  should  be  filed  can  be  filed  to- 
day, but  that  would  provide  2  days  of 
consideration,  rather  than  1,  and  would 
offset  to  some  extent  the  short  delibera- 
tions this  bill  had  on  the  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  request  made  by  the  minority 
leader  is  a  reasonable  one.  I  think  it  Is 
agreeable  to  bring  the  bill  up  today,  to 
have  whatever  debate  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  care  to  engage  in  on  it,  to 
continue  consideration  of  it  tomorrow, 
and,  I  would  hope,  on  tomorrow  to  con- 
sider all  motions  applicable  thereto. 

May  I  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  as  long  as  the  minority  leader  Is 
on  the  floor,  that  It  would  be  our  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Poresti-y,  which  has  ordered  reported  the 
feed  grains  bill,  could  flnd  it  possible  to 
beRin  debate  on  the  bill  on  Tuesday  next. 

I  will  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  a  comment  on  that  proposal. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  may 
.say  I  would  like  to  have  the  bill  brought 
up  as  .soon  as  possible,  but,  personally, 
and  I  believe  I  express  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  conunlttee,  we  would 
like  to  see  HoiLse  action  on  their  bill  be- 
fore we  proceed.  It  is  understood  that, 
if  the  House  does  not  act  soon,  we  can 
then  consider  taking  up  the  bill  some- 
lime  next  week. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator. 
It  us  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Rule.s  Committee  today  is  considering  the 
Hou.'^e  companion  bill.  I  thmk  that  the 
bill  will  be  acted  on  next  week.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  has  said  on 
that  subject 

I  should  also  like  to  give  notice  that 
we  intend  to  take  up  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully 
next  week.  The  subcommittee  Is  meet- 
ing on  the  bill  today,  and  it  is  Intended 
that  the  full  committee  will  act  on  It 
early  next  week. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
statement  of  the  majority  leader  partly 
answers  the  questioQ  I  had  in  mind.  If 
perciiance  the  House  Rules  Committee 
took  no  action  making  it  poesible  for  the 
House  to  act  first.  I  wondered  whether 
we  could  be  definitely  advised  as  to  what 
the  Senate  business^  would  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELI3.  On  the  basis  of 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Committee  has  said,  it  is 
his  hope,  if  the  House  does  not  act  soon 
enough,  to  bring  the  measure  up  for  con- 
sideration next  week. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
we  will  have  before  us  next  week  the 
depressed  areas  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratification  over  the  resounding  major- 
ity given  by  the  House  yesterday  to  the 
first  major  antirecession  measure  Offered 
by  the  administration — the  bill  extend- 
ing temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  indi- 
cation that  the  Congress  is  indeed  aware 
of  the  serious  economic  situation  we  face 
today,  and  the  grievous  effects  of  that 
situation  on  many  American  workers  and 
their  families. 

I  understand  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  Tuesday  on 
the  bill,  and  Meml)ers  of  the  Senate  can 
be  assured  that  the  leadership  will  move 
consideration  of  tliis  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Repoet  on  AoKKncnm  Covclvukd  TTirom 
AcKicm.TrrmAi,  Tkads  Hmeuonaan  am 
AssrsTAifc*  Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Admlnlotntor. 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law  on 
agreement  concluded  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Anlat- 
ance  Act  of  1954.  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary 1961.  with  the  Government  of  7*urkey, 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  (Egypt)  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) .  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Examination  or  Intxknatiomax.  Coonounoit 

ADMINISTaATION   EJEFOBT   OV   APPBOTBIATIOm 

AND  Funds  UNon  Its  Contbol 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Admlalstration,  Washington. 
DC.  relating  to  a  report  trancmlttad  to  tha 
Senate  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  tba 
United  States,  on  an  examination  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Admlniatratlon 
report  of  appropriations  and  funds  under  Ita 
control,  as  of  June  30.  19S9,  and  trancmlt- 
tlng,  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate  a 
copy  of  his  reply  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

RxpoKT  ON  Hi  au  WAT  Tbust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  tha 
Treasury,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80.  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Bxfokt  or  Coitns<axBa  QaanaAi.  or  thb 

UNrrcD  STATai 
A  letter  from  the  OomptroDw  Oeneral  of 
the   United   States,   transmitting,  purauaat 


to  law,  his  annual  report  on  the  activities 
of  the  U.8.  General  Accounting  OfBce,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1900  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Ooiiunlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

Auorr  Rkport  on  ViacrN  Islands 
Corporation 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gencj-al  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Commlti^e  on 
Govteiuuent  Operations. 

Rxport  bt  Advisory  Commission  on   Inter- 
oovzkniiIental    Relations    Entitled    "Co- 
ordination or  State  and  Federal  Inherit- 
ANCX,  Estate,  and  Gift  Taxes" 
A    letter    from    the    Chairman,    Advisory 
Commission     on     Intergovernmental     Rela- 
tlona.  Washington.  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  by  that  Commission 
entitled    "Coordination    of    State    and    Fed- 
eral  Inheritance.    Estate,    and    Gift   l.'axes," 
dated  January  1961   (with»an  accompiinying 
report) ;   to  the  Committee  on   Government 
Operations. 

Repobt  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hkaximo  Casks  in  Federal  Com:mtjni- 
CATiONS  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Pedera.1  Com- 
mtmlcatlona  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  ta  law,  a  report  on  the  bacltlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  ciises  in 
that  Commission,  as  of  December  31,  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  1X)  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerce. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Certain 

Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commlssloncir,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  prc>vlslons 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (v(lth  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  or  Immigration  Status  or 
Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Jxistlce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  certain  aliens,  with  the  request 
that  their  cases  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  the  adjtistment  of  their  immigration 
status  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  1094 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  former  Con- 
gressman Alme  J.  Forand  by  including 
medical  care  to  the  aged  under  the  Social 
Security  System 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  be  and  it  Is  hereby 
urged  to  Importune  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  carry 
Into  effect  the  plan  of  former  Congressman 
Alme  J.  Forand  by  mcluding  medical  care 
to  the  aged  under  the  Social  Security  Sys- 
tem; and  be  it  further 

"JCesoIvetf,  Thht  duly  certified  copltis  of  this 
rescdutlon  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 


secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representetives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
earnestly  requesting  that  each  use  his  best 
efforts  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolution." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table: 

"HocsE  Concurrent  Resolution  6 
"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
(tlie  Senate  concurring) ,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  first  session  following  the  national  elec- 
tions of  1960,  That  we  do  hereby  extend  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ltndon  B.  Johnson  our  congratula- 
tions on  their  election  and  our  best  wishes 
for  a  successful  administration  and  the  con- 
tinued leadership  of  our  country  among  the 
nations  of  the  world;  and 

"That  we  do  hereby  express  to  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  our  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  the  wisdom,  cour- 
age and  leadership  they  have  devoted  to  our 
country  and  to  the  free  world;  and  be  It 
further 

'Resolved.  That  duly   enrolled  and  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to    the    President   of    the   United    States   of 
America,   the   Honorable   John   F.   Kennedy, 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, to  the  Honorable  Dwigh;  D.  Elsenhower, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
"Elmer  P.  Cravalho, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Herman  T.  F.  Lum, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"W.  H.  Heen. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"William  S.  Richardson. 

'Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Senate  Joint  Mzmorial 

"Joint  memorial  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  legislation  providing  benefits 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I;  and  for  other 

purposes 

"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  served  the  cause 
of  democracy  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I;  and 

"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  now  past  the 
age  of  65  and  many  of  such  veterans  are 
without  adequate  means  of  support;  and 

"Whereas  the  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  served  their  country 
with  distinction,  for  which  this  country 
shall   be  eternally  Indebted;    and 

"Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  reward 
the  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  I  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  democracy:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  respectfully  requested  and 
urged  to  provide  a  pension  to  all  honorably 
discharged  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
served  90  days  or  more  during  such  conflict, 
upon  their  reaching  the  age  of  60  years  or 
over  the  same  as  that  granted  heretofore  for 
the  Spanish-American  veterans  and  the 
veterans  of  other  prior  wars  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
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of  the  Oozigr«88  of  Um  United  States  and  to 
all  Members  of  the  Oongreea  from  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

"Tom  Bolack. 
"Prtaident  of  the  Senate. 

-M.    B.   MOMAN. 

■'Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Jack  CAicrBxix. 

••Speaker  of  the Botue of  Representatiiei 

"Alsbbt  Romzro, 
•Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre'ient- 
atives." 
A  Joint  resolution  of  tlie  Legislature  of  the 
State   of    Maryland;    to   the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations: 

"Senati  Joint  RrsoLUTioN  5 
"Joint  resolution  to  memorialize  the  Con- 
grtm  of  the  United  States  to  provide  com- 
pensating payments  for  tax  exemptions 
granted  In  Maryland  to  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps 

"Whereas  the  city  of  Washington.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  Is  the 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and  for  this  reason  all  foreign  diplomatic 
representatives  accre<llt«<l  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  accepted  and  received 
as  such  by  the  President  must  reside  and 
maintain  diplomatic  establishments  near  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  following  the  end  of  Wcrld 
War  n.  the  number  of  Independent  sovereign 
powers  throughout  the  world  has  increased 
enormously  to  the  point  where  It  may  soon 
become  difficult,  If  not  Impossible,  to  find 
suitable  housing  for  all  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  within  the  confines  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 
and 

"Whereas  such  expansion  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  has  already  brought  about 
an  exodus  of  such  diplomatic  representa- 
tives Into  the  Stat*  of  Maryland,  where  they 
are.  and  always  will  be,  quite  welcome;  and 
"Whereas  In  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  exempted  such  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives from  the  pajrment  of  the  Mary- 
land sales  tax  and  the  Maryland  Income 
tax;  has  permitted  certain  diplomatic  in- 
dividuals living  within  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  use  DLrtrlct  of  Columbia  diplomatic 
license  plates  on  thalr  automotive  vehicles; 
as  well  as  extending  other  courtesies  at  some 
loss  of  revenue,  such  as  permitting  certain 
diplomatic  representatives  to  bring  untaxed 
splrltous  liquors  Into  the  SUte  of  Maryland; 
and 

"Where€w  certain  diplomatic  establish- 
ments have  purchased  real  estate  within  the 
State  of  Maryland,  speclflcally.  In  two  In- 
stances In  Montgomery  County,  Md  ,  and 
when  the  county  tax  assessor  sought  to 
collect  real  estate  taxes  assessed  against 
the  property.  It  was  found  that  there  is  in 
force  and  effect  between  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  Involved  treaties  which 
exempt  the  countries  from  the  payment  of 
real  estate  taxes  on  real  property  owned  by 
the  foreign  government  and  used  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes:  and 

"Whereas  In  each  of  the  cases  Involving  the 
treaties,  Montgomery  County,  bowing  to  the 
constitutional  concept  that  a  treaty  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  has  exempted  the 
properties  from  real  estate  tax  assessment: 
and 

"Whereas  if  such  acquisition  of  Maryland 
real  estate  by  diplomatic  missions  of  foreign 
nations  having  favorable  treaty  relations 
with  the  United  States  continues,  it  will 
ultimately  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
adjoining  real  property  owners  within  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  make  up  the 
tax  deficit;   and 

"Whereas  while  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
Its  political  subdlvtalons  will  continue  to 
cooperate  with  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  legislature  that 


the  State  of  Maryland  and  its  poUUcal  sub- 
divisions should  not  be  asked  nor  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  assume  additional 
burdens  which  have  been  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  delegated  powers  to  conduct 
foreign  aflalrs  when  the  burden  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  entire  body  politic  of  Mary- 
land's 48  sister  States     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

•Reaolvrd  t>y  the  General  Aisrmblij  of 
\faryland.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  of  the  sense  of  this 
Joint  resolution  and  the  need  for  aileviatK)n 
nf  the  loss  of  revenue  susUiined  by  the  -State 
of  Maryl.-vnd  and  its  political  .sutxHvlclms  flue 
to  tax  exemptions  gr.^nted  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  by  reas'jn  of  obligations 
imposed  by  treaties  and  agreements  of  the 
Crovernment  of  the  United  .States;  and  be  it 
further 

•'Resolved,  bv  the  General  Assembly  of 
.Varj/iand.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stites  be  reques'ed  to  mike  provision  by 
law  for  compensating  payments  to  the  St^ite 
of  Maryland  and  to  any  of  its  po'itlral  sub- 
divisions which  grant  tax  exemptions  to 
members  and  representatives  of  the  dlplo- 
m.itic  ciirpw.   and  be  it  further 

■Rexolicd.  That  the  secretary  of  st.ite  of 
Marvland  be  directed  to  send  copies  of  thLs 
Joint  re?;o;utlf)n  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
Statf  of  Maryland,  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stites  as  President  of  the  .Senate 
of  :he  United  states,  tiie  .Spealcer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  menit>er  of  tlie  M.iryUnd 
delegatl  n  in  tf.e  Congress  of  the  United 
States  " 

A  Joint  resohxtlon  of  t^e  Legislature  of  the 
5"tate  of  Maryland,  to  the  Committee  wn  the 
Judiciary 

"Joint  RtsoLtmoN   1 

Joint  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  ('r>nstltutlon  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 

"Whereas  at  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
It  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein),  this  ac- 
tion having  been  taken  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  that  the  following  article  be 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  C<jnstuu- 
tlon  only  if  ratified  by  the  legUUitures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  .States  wltiiin 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by 
the  Congress 

■■a«ttci,e  — 

'  Section  1  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress  may   direct 

"  'A  number  of  electors  of  President  atid 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State,  they  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  for  tlie  purposes 
of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State. 
and  they  shall  meet  in  the  District  and 
perform  sucli  duties  as  provided  by  the  12'h 
article  of  amendment 

'  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  jj-iwer 
t<j  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation'.  Therefore  be   it 

"Re.tolied  by  the  (iencral  A-^irmhly  of  thr 
State  of  Maryland.  That  the  foregoing 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  ratified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Maryland  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,   and  be  it  further 


ReioUed,  That  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  Is  requested  to  forward  to  the 
Secretary  o'  State  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  authen- 
tic copies  of  this  resolution  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland." 

A  Joint  rew^IuUon  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Slate  (<l  Maryland,  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table 

"Joi.Ni   Rksolution    15 
Joint  re.stilution  pledging  the  wlioleheaMeii 
sup()<>rt    of    the    citizens   of    the   State    or 
Miryland  to  tlie  Honorable  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son on  the  occasion  of  their  Inauguration 
as    the    President    and    Vice    President    o: 
tiie   Unlt<'d   States   of   America 
•'Whereas  the  Honorable  John  F    Kennedy 
,aid  the  Hoivirable  Lyndon  B   Johnson  have 
contributed    their    efforts    to    many    years   of 
public  service  and  have  distinguished  them- 
^.elvee   as   men   p<)«.se8eing   outstanding   lead- 
er^hii)  qualities,    and 

Wliereas  the  American  people  have  elect- 
e<l  them  t^)  the  highest  offices  of  this  Na- 
ti  in.  the  Preeldency  and  Vice  Presidency  of 
the    United    States   of    America,    and 

•  Whcre.is  the  rltlzens  of  the  great  State 
of  Mu-ylanc.  through  their  elected  repre- 
^ent.itives  in  tlie  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land desire  to  extend  their  warm  and  sin- 
cere conjiratuiations  to  the  non..>rable  John 
F  Kennedy  and  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B 
..'•iHNsu.N  on  the  occasion  of  their  Inaugura- 
tion to  the  Prefildency  and  Vice  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  desire 
t«>  pledi<e  to  them  their  wholehearted  sup- 
p.^r'.  throughout  their  efforts  to  lead  tills 
great  Nation  and  the  world  Into  an  era 
of  {>ro«perlty,  brotlierhood  and  peace  Now 
thereft)re.  be  it 

Resolved  by  f'le  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland.  That  the  Honorable  John  F  Ken- 
nedy and  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B  John- 
m^ft  be  and  they  are  hereby  congratulated 
by  the  citizens  mA  Maryland  upon  their  In- 
aiiguratlon  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Suite  of  Maryland  pledge 
\.*^  them  their  wholehearted  supptirt 
throughout  their  efTorte  to  lefwl  this  great 
Nation  and  tlie  world  inUi  an  era  of  pros- 
perity, bmtherhood  and  peace,  and  be  it 
further 

■Reiolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  be  and  he  Is  hereby  requested 
to  transmit  under  the  great  seal  of  this 
suite  a  copy  of  the  aforegoing  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  o<  the 
United  St.ites  and  to  each  of  the  represent- 
atives fr'>m  Maryland  in  the  Senate  and 
Hi>use  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
.States  ' 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Placentia,  Calif  .  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  Federal  surplus  property 
by  municipal  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  NY.  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  so  forth:  to  the 
Commrtee  on  I,Abor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr    JfUNDT: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  E>akota;  to  the  Com- 
n^.l"ee  on   Finance 

HotjSE    CoNCuaxENT    REsoLirnoN    3 
Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    and 

urging  the  C<mgress  of  the  United  States 

to  repeal    the   present  excise   tax   Imposed 

by   the  Federal  Government  on  telephone 

and  telegraph  service 
Whereas  an   excise  tax  Is  levied  on  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  service  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and 

'Whereas  such  tax  was  levied  during  World 
War  II  as  a  wartime  emergency  tax  to  help 
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pay  war  costs  and  to  dUoourage  unnnoe— ry 
use  of  such  servlc^ee:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  no  longer  Juatlfleatloa 
for  Imposing  such  tax  for  the  ptirpoaea  for 
which  It  was  Initially  Intended;  and 

"Whereas  telephone  and  telegraph  Mrvloe 
Is  essential  to  the  orderly  tranamlaalon  of 
Information  required  In  transaction  at  busi- 
ness and  personal  affairs:  and 

"Whereas  the  tax  Imposes  an  undue  hard- 
ship upon  mllll<3ns  of  individuals  and  buet- 
nesses  In  this  country,  and  it  is  dlscrlinlnat- 
ing  In  that  no  other  public  utility  ■ervtoea 
are  still  so  taxed,  and 

"Whereas  the  maintenance  at  an  adequate 
communication  system  is  essential  to  the 
economic  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  couEtry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  tht  House  of  Repreeentativet 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  {the  Senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  does  hereby  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  repeal 
the  excise  tax  li;vled  on  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service;  and 

"That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  each  member  of  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  in  Congress. 

"Adopted  by  tlie  house  February  8,  1961. 

"Concurred  in  by  the  senate  February  13. 
1061. 

"Caxl  BTTaoBa, 
"Speaker  of  the  Uou$e. 
"W.  J.  Maraoif. 
"Cfiief  Clerk  of  the  Houee. 
"Joe  Botbam, 
"President  of  the  Senate.  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

"SiBM  P.    JXNBBir, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislattire 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire: 

"HoTTsx  CoNCtraxzNT  RaaoLxmoir  6 
"Concurrent    resolution,    memorlalixlng   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  ceding  to  the  State  ol 
South  Dakota  certain  lands  in  tty  State 
"Whereas  at  the  date  of  the  original  Oov- 
ernment  survey  of  the  land  situated  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  there  were  bodies  at 
water.  In  the  form  of  lakes  and  streams,  cov- 
ering In  many  Instances  several  sections  of 
land;  and 

"Whereas  these  lakes  and  streanu  were  of 
such  proportions  that  they  meandered  at  the 
time  of  the  survey;  and 

"Whereas  since  the  lands  of  South  Dakota 
have  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  thaee 
lakes  and  streams  have  become  dry  by  evap- 
oration and  other  causes:  and 

"Whereas  good  wildlife  management  and 
water  conservation  practices  could  be  effected 
to  a  greater  degree  after  the  elimination  of 
the  current  confusion  of  ownership  and 
status  of  these  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  lands  formerly  comprising 
these  lakes  and  streambeds  have  become 
valuable  for  agricultural,  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  water  conservation  use,  and  there 
is  no  means  by  which  title  to  these  lands 
may  be  procured,  and  these  lands  are  not 
considered  Federal  waterways  and  are  not 
within  any  Indian,  military  or  other  reserva- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  transferred  to  States  title  to  certain 
public  lands  after  acceptance  by  the  States 
of  original  endowments  and  grants:  Be  It 
therefore 

"Resolved.  That  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring)  do  hereby  memorlallae  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  law 
authorizing  and  ceding  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  these  lands  and  carrying  the  provi- 
sions Into  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  ThAt  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  '.he  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and.  Congress- 
men representing  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  house  Januarj'  20,  1961. 
"Concurred  In  by  the  senate  Febriuu^  14, 
1»61. 

"Carl  BnacEis, 
"Speaker  of  txe  House. 
"W.  J.  Matsc)n, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  fie  House. 
"Joe  Botham, 
"President  of  the  Senate,  L  eutenant 
Governor. 

"NncLs  P.  jE;<fSEN, 
"Secretary  of  tht  Senate." 


PRESroENTIAL  CONGRATULA- 

TIONS— JOINT     RESOLirnON     OP 
WASHINGTON  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
can  advise  that  the  Legislature  of  Wash- 
ington State  has  voiced  its  congratula- 
tions to  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Also,  members  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Washington  State 
Senate  have  extended  to  the  Kennedy 
administration  felicitations  and  sincere 
best  wishes,  expressing  confidence  that 
the  new  administration  will  meet  with 
wisdom  and  foresight  the  numerous  and 
momentous  matters  which  are  now.  and 
will  in  the  ensuing  years,  be  placed  be- 
fore it  for  consideration. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  copy  of 
House  Joint  Memorial  5  forwarded  to 
me  by  S.  R.  Holcomb,  chief  clerk,  House 
of  Representatives,  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recori),  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Memorial  5 
To  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  in  Congress  As- 
sembled. 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  in  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  was  held  on  November  8, 
1B60,  a  national  election  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  to  various  National  and 
State  offices;  and 

Whereas  as  the  outcome  of  said  national 
election,  a  new  administration  In  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
assuming  office  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy,  35th  President 
of  the  United  States:   Now,  therefore,  be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  does  hereby  congrat- 
ulate the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  new  national  administration, 
under  his  leadership,  felicitations  and  sin- 
cere best  wishes  from  this  legislature.  We 
are  confident  that  the  new  administration 
will  meet  with  wisdom  and  foresight  the 
numerous  and  momentous  matters  which 
are  now,  and  will  In  the  ensuing  years,  be 
placed  before  it  for  consideration;  and  be  It 
hereby  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of   the    United   States,    and    to 


each  member  of  the  Washington  congres- 
sional delegation. 

Passed  the  house  January  19,  1961. 
John  L.  O'Brten, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Passed  the  senate  January  20,  1961. 
John  A.  Cheeberg, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


COMMENDATION  FOR  CONGRESS- 
WOMAN  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN— 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  WASHING- 
TON LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  particular  pleasure  that  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  spread  upon  the 
Record  a  certified  copy  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  35  approved  by  the  Washing- 
ton State  Legislature. 

This  resolution  recognizes  the  fine  job 
done  by  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Julia  Butler  Hansen,  of  my 
own  State  of  Washington. 

Those  who  approved  this  resolution  in 
the  State  capitol  of  Olsonpia  know  Con- 
gresswoman  Hansen  well,  for  most  of 
them  served  with  her  for  many,  many 
terms. 

Her  leadership  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, highways,  public  assistance,  and 
State  government  is  referred  to.  And 
well  it  can  be,  for  she  did  her  job  well 
at  the  State  level  as  is  now  the  case  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  87th 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  now  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  35  be  entered 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  36 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  and    the    Senate   of   the   State   of 
Washington    (in    legislative   session    as^ 
scmbly) : 

Whereas  Congresswoman  Julia  BtrrLER 
Hansen,  of  Wahkiakum  County,  has  been 
recently  elected  from  the  Third  Congression- 
al District  of  the  State  of  Washington  to  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  being  the  first 
woman  Democrat  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  be  so  elected  to  U.S.  Congress;  and 

Whereas  Julia  Butler  Hansen  ably  and 
conscientiously  served  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  and  more  particularly  the  citizens  of 
the  18th  legislative  district,  for  22  years  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
and 

Whereas  JtJiXA  Butler  Hansen  earned  an 
outstanding  reputation  In  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives In  many  fields,  particularly 
those  of  education,  Institutions,  public  as- 
sistance, State  government,  and  highways; 
and 

Whereas  under  the  leadership  of  Julia 
Butler  Hansen  as  chairman  of  the  house 
highways  committee  and  chairman  of  the 
western  Interstate  committee  on  highway 
policy  program  of  the  13  Western  States,  the 
State  of  Washington  has  achieved  national 
recognition  In  the  field  of  highway  research 
and  progressive  highway  legislation;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Hansen  has  always  demon- 
strated unusual  astuteness  In  legislative 
matters,  showing  extreme  fairness  and  re- 
sponsibility which  were  reflected  in  the 
measures  which  came  on  the  floor  In  her 
name  or  the  name  of  her  committee,  the  re- 
sults of  which  were  seldom  questioned  in 
either  Hovise;  and 

Whereas  Juxja  Butler  Hansen,  while 
maintaining  a  successful  career  as  a  busi- 
nesswoman   and    a    mother    and    housewife. 
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■OU  gave  niMtlBtlziCly  at  Iter  tlma  to  devote 
herself  to  the  Intereata  of  tlM  ettlauis  at  this 
State  and  the  pragraaffve  twCterment  ot  the 
State  at  WaatUngtan:  Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  lliat  «•,  tiM  house  of  representa- 
tives aod  senate  do  banbf  axpreiB  to  Jt7ix\ 
BuTLxm  HAifsSN,  ao*  only  ae  Individual 
menUMTS  but  as  ■|iii>— iMiii  for  the  constit- 
uents whom  we  represent,  our  deep  upprecl- 
atlon  for  her  outstanding  leculershlp  and 
ooatnbatlon  to  Um  State  at  Washington  and 
our  warmest  wlahea  for  all  success  In  her  new 
position  In  the  Congnm  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  tt  farther 

Resolved,  That  ooptss  at  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Congreas- 
woman  Jxtua  Butlb  Hamskn.  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  US.  House  of  Representativm.  and  to 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  ot  Washington. 

Passed  the  house  February  31.  1961. 
JOKM  L.  OBmixh. 
Speaker  of  the  House 

Passed  the  senate  February  22.  1961. 

JOBW  A.   CHEaSEBG. 

President  of  the  Sev.ate 


RESOLUTION  OP  mOHWAY  COM- 
MITTEE. CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE. INDEPENDENCE.  KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
highway  cotnmlUee  of  the  Independence, 
K&nA.,  Ch&znber  at  Commerce,  has  made 
a  thorough  study  at  an  adequate  system 
of  roads  and  Iilghwajrs  for  the  United 
States  and  In  my  opinion  has  made  some 
rery  fine  suggestlona. 

In  Ylew  of  the  great  importance  to 
Kanym  and  the  NftUon  of  a  future  pro- 
gram of  expanded  highway  construction, 
I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  that  organization  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  foUovs: 

Whereas  the  constmctlon  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  system  of  r«ads  and 
highways  In  the  United  States  Is  of  special 
concern  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Independence,  Kans.;  and 

Whereas  the  chamber  has  caused  Its  high- 
way committee  to  study  from  time  to  time 
the  present  conditions  of  roads  and  high- 
ways serving  the  Nation  and  to  consider  the 
long  range  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
improving  and  maintaining  adequate  roads 
and  highways  for  its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  highway  committee  of  this 
chamber  has  recommended  the  adoption  of 
certain  principles  which  should  be  consid- 
ered from  time  to  time  by  Congress  and  by 
those  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
engaged  In  maintaining  existing  roads  and 
highways  and  in  providing  for  an  adequate 
future  network  of  roads  and  hlghwiiys;   and 

Whereas  it  U,  believed  that  If  nur  Congress 
and  other  Federal  agencies  having  authority 
In  the  matter  will  give  consideration  to  the 
principles  hereinafter  enumerated,  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  with  regard  to  Its 
system  of  roads  and  highways  will  be  served : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamljer  at  Commerce  of  Independence, 
Kans  ,  does  hereby  approve  the  recommen- 
dations of  its  highway  committee  and  does 
hereby  adopt  as  Its  own  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  Federal  highway  program:  An  expanded 
construction  program  Is  necessary  to  remedy 
present  deficiencies  and  Improve  the  Nation's 
highways.    The  Federal  Oovemment  should 


assume  primary  r«epor\slbillty  for  financing 
the  moclemlBitton  at  the  Interstew  Highway 
System.  Additional  funds  needed  to  finance 
the  Federal  Oovemaient*s  share  at  the  oasts 
of  an  sxpanded  program  should  t>e  obtained 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  from  rv:r- 
rent  highway  user  revenue.s. 

2  Compensatory  Interstate  nilleuge  The 
chamber  supports  leg1slatli>n  to  equitably 
retmlMirse  In  money  or  in  mlleuge  each  State 
for  every  portion  of  a  toll  or  free  highway. 
bridge,  or  tuniiel  within  su -h  Stiite  which 
Is  on  the  Interstate  System  the  coiLstriic- 
tlon  of  which  has  been  completed  subse- 
quent to  Avigust  2.  1947.  or  which  Is  either 
in  actual  use  or  under  co:i.struct!')n  by  con- 
tract, for  c<»mpleUon.  awarrlf-d  not  later  than 
June  30.  1957 

3  Federal  highway  user  revenue  Congress 
should  end  the  diversion  .jf  Federal  highway 
user  revenues  Into  the  gener-.i'.  fund  by  pir- 
marklng  all  such  reve.iue  for  the  blghw.ty 
trust  fund 

4  j\dditloi;,il  rt-vejiUf.-^  fr  in  !  :.i  rp...«e8  in 
U.^er  taxes-  The  chamber  is  opposed  to  in- 
creases in  excise  and  motor  fuel  taxes  upon 
highway  users  and  fe«>ls  that  additional 
levies  of  this  natiu'e  should  be  nuule  only  afi 
a  last  resort  and  In  tlie  event  the  course 
suggested  under  the  preceding  paragraph  3 
hereof  should  fail  to  provide  nji^p'.e  revenues 
for  the  highway  trust  fund:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  Honorable  An- 
ntxw  F.  ScHOSPitx,  US  Senator,  and  the 
Uunorable  Fsank  Caxl^ion,  U  S.  Senator, 
from  Kansas,  and  the  Honorable  WitLTsa  L. 
McVxY.  us  Cougressmikn.  seruiig  the  dLs- 
trU-t  In  which  Independenre  is  s!lu.ited 
Date<l  th:3  27'.h  dr\y  of  Fpbru.-\.-y  l'.>61 
I  ONKii:   N     Wood. 

Prf.tident 
Ralth  E    Cox. 

Secretary. 


KANOPOr  IS   IRRIGATION    DISTRICT 
NO   7— RESOLUTION 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Prosidtiit.  the 
President's  proposed  budpct  for  con- 
struction and  plannln?  by  th*-  Bun-au 
of  Reclamation  includes  fund.s  for  ad- 
vanced planum?:  for  Kanopolis  Imita- 
tion District  No.  7. 

Hcarinss  on  this  projrct  will  U-  ht-Id 
before  the  cliirf  enib'ineer.  division  of 
water  resources.  Kansa.s  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  on  March  20  and  21 

The  steering,'  comnutteo  for  Kanop^)lis 
Irrigation  District  No.  7.  headed  by  Ab- 
ner  R.  Lundquist.  chairman,  and  E 
Leonard  Nelson.  ,«w»cr'tAry.  has  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  re.'^olutlon  urging 
this  planniner.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks  and  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insuhir  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

Whereas  a  hearing  on  the  petition  for  the 
organization  of  the  Kaiu^ipolls  Irrigation 
District  No.  7  will  be  held  before  the  ohlef 
engineer,  division  of  water  resources.  Kan- 
sas State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  March 
20  and  21,  19fil.  and  authority  for  said 
organization  Is  anticipated  at  that  lime, 
and 

Whereas  the  President's  proposed  budget 
for  the  next  year  has  Included  the  sum  of 
$215,000  for  advanced  planning  funds  for 
said  Kanopolis  Irrigation  District  No.  7; 
imd 

Whereas  it  Is  anticipated  that  actual  con- 
struction of  said  irrigation  project  could  be 


commenced  during  the  coming  year  If  funds 

were  available     Therefore  be  it 

MeM>tv«d  bf  Vie  steering  oomnttttee  of  the 
KamopoliM  Irrigation  District  No.  7.  That 
this  committee  eodorae  the  budget  proposal 
for  planning  funds  for  the  Kanopolis  Irri- 
gation District  No.  7  In  the  amount  of 
•a  15.000:    be  tt  further 

Ki-so'.ird.  That  this  oommlttee  take  the 
necessary  and  appropriate  action  to  urge 
Conferees  to  also  Include  In  the  proposed 
budget  for  next  year  funds  for  the  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  said  Irriga- 
tion project,   be  It  further 

Reaolied.  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Kansas  Senatori  and  Congress- 
men and  other  persons  interested  In  the 
advancement  of  Irrigation  projects. 

Adopted   this  23d  day  of  January    1»C1 
Abncs   R    Lundquist. 

Chairman. 

Attest; 

E    I^^oN^RD  NfX.^oi«, 

Secretary. 


RF^SOLUnONS  OF  BOARD  OP  DIREC- 
TORS. ABILENE  (KANS/"  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 

Mr  C.\RI>S<:3.M  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Abilene  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
re.'-c'Iutions  were  adopted  expressing  its 
views  in  the  fleld  of  education,  minimum 
wage  law,  and  the  interstate  highway 
building  yro':ram. 

In  view  of  the  lmp<:)rtan.  e  of  these 
[irocrams  to  the  Nation,  I  ask  unanimous 
con-senl  that  the  resolutions  be  made  a 
part  of  these  remarks  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee. 

Tht-re  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Lalxjr  and  I*ublic  Welfare,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd.  as 
follows . 

RESOLCTIOM    1 

Your  committee  endorses  and  recom- 
mends to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Abilene  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  said 
chamljer  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
H  11  13;>.  .SB  51,  HB  104  and  S  B  180.  These 
bills  ar>^  all  presently  pending  In  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  have  to 
<l  )  lAitJ.  pr(.p<tf..:s  in  the  fleld  of  education. 
HB  116  and  SB  51  are  identical  In  that 
they  projKJse  to  Increase  the  present  emer- 
gency support  from  $15  per  pupil  to  $35 
t^r  pupil  H  B.  104  has  to  do  with  the 
computation  of  State  aid  in  that  it  provides 
f.jr  tlnnnclal  credit  for  one-half  of  klnder- 
giirt*"!!  cotots  for  the  students  and  teacHers 
SB  160  concerns  proposals  to  create  a 
.-ii!.  Hii  t.'ai..sjx)ri:iiion  stKrtlon  within  the 
iHrtte  department  of  public  Instruction  which 
Would  approve  schtxjl  bus  routes  and  suj>er- 
vlse  s<-h(>oi  transportation.  Your  committee 
feel  that  action  on  the  State  and  local  level 
With  rt^.trd  U5  our  schools  Is  much  to  be 
preferred  over  Federal  legislation 


RiSOLUTIOM    3 

Yo'ir  comnii'.'.ee  e;. dorses  and  recommends 
that  the  b<jard  of  directors  go  on  record  and 
inalte  every  effort  to  urge  opposition  to  any 
lnrrea.se  In  or  extension  of  the  coverage  of 
the  minimum  wage  law. 

Risoi-irrioN  3 

Your  committee  endorses  and  recom- 
mends that  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Abilene  Chaml>er  of  Conunerce  place  them- 
selves on  record  as  being  very  much  In  favor 
of  the  Interstate  highway  building  program. 
It  is  further  urged  that  any  and  all  funds 
previously  collected  for  the  express  purpose 
of  furthering  this  program  be  applied  solely 
for   that  pi  rpose  without  diminution  so  as 
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to  make  unnecessary  further  Increases  In  the 
burden  of  taxes  already  assessed  against  th* 
highway  using  public. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  TRIBAL  COUNCIL 
OP  RED  LAKE  BAND  OP  CHIPPEWA 

INDIANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  three  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Tribal  Council  of 
the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

"RxsoLunoN  2-61 

"Whereas  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council 
requested  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  an  oral  report  re- 
lating to  the  present  utilisation  of  the 
band's  forestry  resources  and  plans  (or  in- 
creased future  utUlaatlon;    and 

"Whereas  the  representatives  of  said  For- 
estry Division  appeared  before  the  council 
and  explained  the  problems  Involved  In  at- 
tempting to  adequately  administer  and 
supervise  the  utilization  of  said  forest  re- 
sources of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians;   and 

"Whereas  it  appears  to  this  council  that 
the  problems  involved  In  maximum  utilisa- 
tion of  our  forest  resources  are  primarily  due 
to  insufficient  personnel  li^  the  PutesUy 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 

"Whereas  this  council  has  demanded  of 
the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  a  t>etter  utlllKatlon  of  our  forest 
resources:    and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
this  council  that  the  forest  resoiu'ces  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  could 
be  better  utilized  to  produce  added  income 
to  the  Red  Lake  Band  in  the  immediate 
future  and  to  Insure  Increased  Income  to  the 
Imnd  In  later  years;  and 

"Wherear  the  economy  of  the  Red  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  is  In  dire  and  great  need 
of  improvement;    and 

"Whereas  the  benefits  resulting  from  use 
of  increased  personnel  in  the  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  northern 
portion  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  improving  of  the  economy  on 
the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved,  That  this  tribal  council  indi- 
cate its  concurrence  In  the  need  for  an 
increase  of  personnel  In  the  Forestry  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  be 
it  further 

•Resolved.  That  this  tribal  council  convey 
to  its  representatives  In  the  n.S.  Congress 
Its  thoughts  and  sentlmente  in  the  matter 
with  a  petition  for  an  Increase  in  the  budget 
of  gratuity  funds  for  the  Forestry  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  so  as  to  per- 
mit an  increase  in  the  personnel  available 
for  services  in  administering  and  supervising 
the  use  of  the  forestry  resources  of  tlie  Eted 
Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"Resolution  6-«1 

"Whereas.  Resolution  30-59,  duly  adopted 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Bed  Lake 
Tribal  Council  held  on  March  10  and  11. 
1959.  undertook  to  set  forth  the  sentiment 
of  this  council  relative  to  the  hospital  build- 
ing and  related  buildings  comprising  the 
facilities   in   which   the    Division  of  Indian 


Health  undertakes  to  serve  the  health  needs 
of  the  Bed  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
residing  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reserva- 
Uoti;  and 

"Whereas  the  needs  of  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  have  not  been  met 
with  construction  of  an  adequate  hospital 
building,  clinic  buildings  or  personnel  hous- 
ing remain  grossly  inadequate  and  obso- 
lete: and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
this  oouncU  that  no  plan  for  renovation,  re- 
modeling or  repair  of  existing  facilities  will 
serve  to  meet  the  minimal  requirements  of 
the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians: 
Mow,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  council  respectfully 
petition  and  urge  its  U.S.  congressional  dele- 
gation to  initiate  all  measures  necessary  to 
replace  presently  Inadequate  and  obsolete 
facilities  with  a  new  35-i>ed  hospital,  nec- 
essary medical-surgical  facilities  and  hous- 
ing facilities  for  medical  personnel:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  those  officials  of  the  Stete  and 
Federal  Oovemment  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  tribal  officers,  shall  be  concerned  with 
heslth  problems  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians." 

"RiSOLUTlON   30-69 

"Whereas  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council 
representing  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  residing  on  the  Red  Lake  In- 
dian Reservation,  Red  Lake,  Minn.,  assem- 
bled in  legal  council  on  February  10,  1959, 
appointed  a  committee  on  health,  social 
welfare,  law  and  order  to  make  a  survey 
and  study  the  conditions  of  the  three  tribal 
activities  which  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  Red  Lake  Band's  general  welfare  and 
seciirlty  and  that  the  committee  make  a 
report  of  their  findings  to  the  tribal  coun- 
cil; and 

"Whereas  the  said  committee  having  com- 
pleted their  survey  and  study  reported  their 
findings  on  the  neglected  deplorable  Red 
Lake  Indian  Hospital  situation  with  the 
following : 

"1.  Hospital  building:  45  years  old  and 
obsolete,  should  be  replaced  with  a  new  hos- 
pital, the  present  facilities  are  detrimental 
for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  Indian 
health  program  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian 
Reservation. 

"2.  Fire  hazard:  Hospital  building  is  a 
flretrap  endangering  the  safety  and  lives  of 
the  medical  personnel  and  patients. 

"3.  Sanitation:  Hospital  unsanitary  con- 
ditions, difflctilt  to  maintain  sanitary  stand- 
ards conducive  to  encouraging  higher  health 
standards  expected  by  the  Division  of  In- 
dian Health.  Require  more  sterilizing 
equipment. 

"4.  Clinic  buildings  at  Red  Lake  and  Pone- 
mah  are  unfavorable. 

"Red  Lake  clinic  building:  This  building 
is  Inadequate  and  much  too  small,  imprac- 
tical to  try  repair  or  renovate  to  enlarge 
clinic  services,  difficult  to  heat,  it  is  a  sepa- 
rate unit  situated  away  from  the  main  hos- 
pital, patients  very  ill  are  required  to  walk 
at  least  one  block  distance  to  obttiln  essen- 
tial X-ray  services  and  lalX)ratory  tests  In 
the  main  hospital,  need  more  doctors  and 
niirses  to  expedite  clinic  services,  clinic 
services  should  be  consolidated  under  one 
main  hospital  building. 

"5.  Ponemah  clinic  building:  This  build- 
ing should  be  replaced  with  a  new  clinic 
building  with  adequate  living  quarters  to 
station  a  full-time  fleld  doctor  or  nurse  in 
Ponemah.  This  district  represents  approxi- 
mately 500  members  of  the  band  residing 
permanently  In  this  area,  also  a  school 
with  an  average  of  90  pupils  attending  is 
maintained  In  Ponemah.  It  Is  42  miles 
from  the  extreme  west  end  of  Ponemah  to 
the  main  hospltel  in  Red  Lake;  this  distance 
factor  creates  hardships  for  the  Ponemah 
pec^le   in   seeking   emergency   medical   aid, 


especially  during  the  cold  winter  months. 
Ponemah  urgently  needs  some  form  of  am- 
bulance service,  or  provide  mcx-e  clinic  serv- 
ices other  than  the  1-day-a-week  service  as 
scheduled  now  In  Ponemah. 

"6.  Housing  shortage  fcM-  Division  of  In- 
dian Health  personnel:  Need  more  decent 
housing  and  kitchenette  apartments  for 
housing,  nurses,  dentist,  druggist,  admin- 
istrator, maintenance  help,  cooks,  and  one 
chauffeur  necessary  to  be  stationed  near  the 
hospital  for  emergency  trlpw. 

"7.  Need  more  medlcal-svirglcal  doctors 
and  nurses  to  expand  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  administration  in  order  to  promote 
better  and  efficient  medical  services  on  the 
reservation;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  tribal  coun- 
cil are  fully  aware  from  their  long  and  close 
observations  of  certain  outeide  prese\ires  by 
strong  advocates  to  Justify  the  eventual 
closing  of  the  reservation  hospital  In  order 
to  promote  the  expansion  of  outside  private 
hospitals  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  health 
needs;  and 

"Whereas  this  Intolerable  concerted  effort 
of  exploitation  of  the  Indian  health  needs, 
is  another  step  toward  retrenchment  on  the 
promises  made  to  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  when  negotiations  were 
instituted  for  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  medical  services  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  voice  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  ts  com- 
pletely disregarded  against  these  devious  re- 
trenchment efforte  to  Justify  the  means  of 
closing  the  reservation  hospital  and  thereby 
leaving  a  token  form  of  medical  service  on 
the  unallotted  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation 
Is  the  only  unallotted  Indian  reservation  re- 
maining in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  It  Is 
the  sentiment  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  to  retain  their  reservation  as  a 
home  base  of  security  and  with  the  Increas- 
ing population  of  the  band,  the  request  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  hospital  with  all 
necessary  medical -surgical  facilities  and 
housing  facilities  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  Is  Imperative  to  fulfi.ll  the  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  Division  of  In- 
dian Health  properly  for  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Red  Lake  Tribal  Council 
of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
assembled  in  legal  council  on  March  10  and 
12,  19S9,  Do  hereby  respectfully  petition  and 
urge  the  U.S.  Senators:  Hubert  H.  Humphrxt 
and  EiTGENE  J.  McCarthy,  and  Congressman 
Odim  Langen  to  Initiate  all  measures  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  obsolete  Red  Lake  Indian 
Hospital  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
35-bed  hospital  with  all  necessary  medical- 
surgical  facilities  and  housing  facilities 
which  is  an  operational  requirement  In  the 
medical  administration  by  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  of  the  VS.  Public  Health 
Service  on  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  and  seek  support  of:  Gov. 
OrvlUe  L.  Freeman;  Hon.  Harry  Basford, 
chairman.  State  of  Minnesota  Legisla- 
tive Interim  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs; 
Dr.  Henery  E.  Allen,  chairman,  Indian  Sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  Governor's  Human  Rights 
Commission;  Dr.  James  R.  Shaw,  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  and  Chief,  Division  of  In- 
dian Health;  Mr.  Forest  J.  Gerard,  tribal  rela- 
tions officer.  Division  of  Indian  Health;  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Gerber,  medical  officer  In  charge, 
Division  of  Indian  Health,  Aberdeen  area;  Dr. 
Sidney  Finkelsteln,  medical  officer  In  charge. 
Division  of  Indian  Health,  Bemldjl  area;  Dr. 
Paul  C.  Beleau,  medical  officer  In  charge. 
Division  of  Indian  Health,  Red  Lake  Indian 
Hospital;  and  Supt.  W.  W.  Palmer,  Biireau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Mlnnesote  Agency." 
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REPORTS  OF  CXJMMITTEES 

The  following  report*  of  ccKzxiuittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HUX,  from  Um  Oommlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  WeUare,  wltliaat  amendment : 

8.  378.  A  blU  to  amend  tm«  n  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  Ot  1940.  relating  to 
practical  nuna  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ( Rept.  No.  57) ;  and 

S.  338.  A  bill  to  make  arallable  to  children 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teaeban  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abUltlaa  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  IndlTlduals  aufferli^;  speech  and 
hearing  Impalrmenta  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologists  needed 
to  help  them  OTercooM  their  handicaps 
(Rept.  No.  58). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  S07.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  of  the  shore  in  San  Diego 
County.  Calif    (Rept.  Ho.  68). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDEB,  from  the  Committee 
on  A^culture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  993.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  program 
for  feed  grains  for  1981;  with  individual  and 
minority  views  (Rept.  No.  59). 


PRINTING  OP  "LEGISLATION  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  WITH  EX- 
PLANATORY NOTES"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  102  > ,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  "Legislation  on  Foreign 
Relations  With  Explanatory  Notes"  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that 
two  thousand  additional  copies  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  In  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  was  referred  for  examination 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services,  that  ap- 
peared to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   DODD: 

8.  1143.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income  exemption  of  91^200  for  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  student  at  an  institution 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dood  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   ANDERSON: 

8.  1144  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Knergy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses,   to    the    Joint    Ct)mmlttee   on    Atomic 
Energy. 

(See  the  renuirks  of  Mr  Andkxson  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  SMATHERiJ: 

S.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act;  and 

8.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   METCALF 

S  1147  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Perez-Morales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   BUTLER 

S.  1148.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A  Hameed 
Haz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

8  1149  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Increase  to  2',,  percent  the 
multiplication  factor  for  determining  an- 
nuities for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  h.izardous  duties:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Off.ce  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr    YARBOROL'GH 

8.  1150    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  H 
Denny,    to  the  C<jmmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ELLENDKR 

S.  Uai  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  grant  eusements  for  ruad 
rlghts-of-wtiy  ove^r  national  forest  lands  and 
other  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment ut  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  ELXENon  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sep.u-.ite  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  LONCJ  of  D-uLaiana; 

S.  1152.  A  bill  to  permit  the  c«jver.n^e  under 
social     security     of     certain     fH)llcemen     and 
policewomen  lu  tlie  city  of  Hammond,  La  ,  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    HLTklPHRKY 

8.  1153.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment  as- 
sist.in.-e  Xa)  veterans  wh.i  .lerve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  between  January  31.  1856.  and  July  1. 
1963.  to  the  Committee  an  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Hcmphstt  when 
he  introduced   the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    FULBRIGHT 

S.  1154.  A  bill  to  pn:)vlde  for  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  f>f  the  inlernaUonal 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promotUiK 
better  mutual  understanding  tunong  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  through  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

S  115.1  A  bill  authorizing  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  the  Port  Smith  National  HlsUirlc 
Site.  In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  arid 
Insular  Affa.rs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  FVi.bricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  ap[)ear 
under  separate  heading.s  ) 

By   Mr.    FONG    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Long  of  Hawaii  i  : 

S.  1156  A  bin  to  provide  a  method  for  reg- 
ulating and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employees 
of  Pearl  Hiurbor  Naval  Shipyard  In  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fono  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe<ir 
under  a  sepiarate  heading  i 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Hawaii    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gruening)  : 

8.  1157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In\mlgration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any  ter- 
ritory over  which  the  United  States  has  juris- 
diction under  a  treaty  shall  be  treated  as  a 
separate  quota  area,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Long  of  Hawaii 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


By  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

S  1156.  A  bill  to  assist  voluntary  non- 
profit associations  offering  prepaid  health 
service  programs  to  secure  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  through  long-term, 
mterest-bearlng  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Humfhjlzt  when 
he  Intrcxluced  the  abtjve  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   CHAVEZ : 

S  1150.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  author- 
izations for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  June  30,  1963,  fc«-  forest  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  Indian  reservation 
roads,  and  public  lands  highways,  and  to 
provide  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  national  forest  recreation  and  access 
roads,    to   the  Committee  on   Public   Works. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Chavxz  when  he 
lnrri>duced    the     above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  lieaUing  ) 
By  Mr   BURDICK: 

H   1160    A    bill    for    tlie    relief    of    Richard 
Kl.iva:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  : 

S  1161.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
lands  in  the  Garrison  Dam  project  by  the 
Tliroe  Afnilated  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   InsuliU*  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bl-roick  when  he 
Introduced     the     above     bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BLAKLEY: 

S  1162  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow  an  addi- 
tional income-tax  exemption  of  $U00  for  an 
individual  who  is  a  fulltlme  college  student 
and  an  additional  income-tax  exemption  of 
•400  for  an  individual  who  U  a  fulltlme  hlgh- 
schtxjl  student,  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(See  the  rem.ixks  of  Mr    Bi^klxt  when  he 
introduced     the    above     bill,     which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By   Mr    JACKSON: 

S  1163  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  L. 
Hornum,  Kenneth  M  Rasmuasen.  Robert  P. 
Reld.  and  Ronald  L.  Wick,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arnicd  Services. 

S   1164.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shao  Fong 
Sha.    n    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 
By    B4r.    JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr    MACNtrsoN )  . 

S  1165  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  and 
to  change  the  name  of  Fort  Vancouver  Na- 
tional Monument,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA    (for   himself.  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  R.\NDOLrH)  : 

S  1166.  A  blU  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
employment  practices  for  reasons  of  age.  by 
Federal  Government  contractors  and  sub- 
contriictors;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    EASTLAND: 

S  1167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  WU- 
f-ird  W    Hornc. 

S  1168  A  bill  f<jr  the  relief  of  Edward  C. 
Ton.smPire,  Jr  ; 

S  1109  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  minor 
child   of   the    late  Julia   Rodgers   Baker; 

S  1170  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred H  H orne  and  her  children,  Faye  Home. 
Prances  Horne.  Floyce  Home.  Patricia  Home. 
and  Brend.i  Sue  Horne; 

S  1171  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaus 
Petrantls;   and 

S  1172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
3  Burks,  William  H  Ducan.  Charles  O  Fu- 
gltt.  Freddie  E  Fulghum,  Billy  Wade 
Mooney.  Jlmmle  R  Robinson,  and  Hugh  T. 
Weatherbee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 
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By  ICr.  RUSSELL  (fqr  himself  and  Mr. 

SAX.TORSTAU.)  : 

8. 1178.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  tippaivA- 
ment  of  Dwlf^t  David  Tl— nhnwer  to  the 
active  list  of  the  BegnUar  Anay,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Berrlcea. 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  VlrglnU: 

8. 1174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  KvaB 
Ho  Lee;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  1^.  HRDSKA: 

8.  1175.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Loplnto  Arzaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Loulalana: 

8.  1170.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  a  national  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and  dU- 
poeltlon  of  proprietary  rights  In  Klsntlflo 
and  technical  Information  obtained  tod  In- 
rentlona  made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds;  t<)  establlah  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal  In- 
ventions Administration  to  administer  In 
the  public  Interest  the  proprietary  rights 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  mxh. 
Information  and  Inventions;  to  encourage 
the  contribution  to  the  United  States  of 
Inventions  of  slf^nlflcant  value  for  national 
defense,  public  healtb,  or  any  naU<mal  selsn- 
tlflc  program;   aiKl  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  1177.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Kaempf ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  LoNO  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which 
appear  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  taxA  Mr. 

KXATING)  : 

8.  1178.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourage  competi- 
tion In  procuremnnt  by  the  armed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlcen. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javrb  when  he  taa- 
troducfld  the  above  bill,  which  appear  WBdsr 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SMATHKRS: 

8  1179.  A  bill  f(v  the  relief  of  Allcja  Zak- 
rezewska  Gawkowikl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUCHKL: 

8. 1180.  A    bUl    for    the    relief   of   Carlos 
Teodoro  Trevlno  Sanchez;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.  1181.  A  bill  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  labor  and 
management  In  order  to  Increase  produc- 
tivity in  the  national  Interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Individual  worker  and  busi- 
nessman, through  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Productivity  Council  and  the  promo- 
tion of  local  and  Industrywide  councils;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wti- 
fare. 

(See  the  renuurks  of  Mr.  Javna  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  Kppt»x  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  KBATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs)  : 

8.1183.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1961,  to  require  more  effective  msasures  to 
be  taken  for  the  allocation  of  procurement 
contracts  within  areas  of  economic  disloca- 
tion; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxamfs  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  vrtilch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

8. 1183.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  co-taln  vessel  eonstme- 
tion  expenses; 

S.  1184.  A  bill  to  conform  the  provisions 
of  secUon  803  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
iSM.  with  tbose  of  seeOoA  610  thereof  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  M-S75,  i4>prov«d 
July  5,  1060.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  IIK.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1989,  In  order  to  authorlas  the 


expenditure  from  certain  capital  reserve 
funds  of  certain  amounts  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  design  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastobx)  : 
8. 1180.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise  com- 
posed In  whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  silver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixwes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  NEUBERGER : 

8. 1187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  law  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  of  air  pollution  control, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Nettbxsgxr  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
tuider  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNBTr: 

8. 1188.  A  bill  to  establish  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument  as  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsxUar  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BxNNrrr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \in- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.- 

8. 1189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize 
the  coast  Guard  to  carry  on  certain  ocean- 
ographlc  research;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
\inder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

SJ.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Manpower  Needs  for  Defense 
In  the  ^>ace  Age;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wn.KT  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  EixxNDxa)  : 

8^.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolutlcHi  to  establish 
the  Sesqulcentennlal  Commlsslm  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Battle  of  New  Oiieans,  to 
anthorlss  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  certain  property  within  Chalmette 
Natkmal  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Tnimlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.J.  Res.  61.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  c^  the  calendar  year,  1961, 
as  "Bible  Anniversary  Year";  to  the  C<xn- 
mlttee  cm  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphkxt  when 
he    Introduced    the    above   Joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.J.  Ree.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Law  Day, 
UJ3.A.;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 
RECOGNITION   OP  DAKOTA 
CENTENNIAL  OBSERVATION 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for  him- 
aelf,  Mr.  Mxjndt,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  ,  submitted  a 
resohition  (S.  Res.  101)  calling  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  the  Dakota  cen- 
tennial observation,  which  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


PRINTINa  OF  "LEGISLATION  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  WITH  EX- 
PLANATORY NOTES"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCTUMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  102) ,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Pulbright, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  TECHNOLOGICAL  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  103)  establishing  the 
Select  Committee  on  Technological  De- 
velopments, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


INVESTIGATION  OP  CERTAIN 
ACTTVITIES  OF  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  BUTLER  submitted  a  resolution 
(8.  Res.  104)  to  investigate  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Air  Force  concerning  air- 
field runways,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Butler  , 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FUELS  STUDY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  submitted  a 
resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  to  create  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  National  Fuels  Study, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

INCX)ME  TAX  EXEMPTION  OF  $1,200 
FOR  DEPENDENT  STUDENTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  taxpayers  an  additional  in- 
come tax  exemption  of  $1,200  for  de- 
pendents who  are  students  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  This  bill  also 
provides  the  same  income  tax  exemp- 
tions for  taxpayers  who  are  themselves 
college  or  university  students. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  2  years 
ago  and  developments  since  then  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion. The  steadily  mounting  costs  of 
tuition,  books,  and  other  educational 
expenses  are  making  it  more  and  more 
diflBcult  for  people  of  moderate  means 
to  afford  higher  education  for  their 
children. 
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For  mo6t  people,  the  years  when  the 
children  are  away  ut  ■chool  are  years 
of  terrible  financial  burdens,  which  are 
becoming  impossible  for  many  to  carry. 
The  tax  exemption  proirided  in  this  bill 
would  lessen  these  burdens  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  It  would  also  provide 
needed  tax  relief  for  ttiose  students  who 
are  working  their  way  through  college 
and  who  need  every  dollar  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  problem  of  financing  educational 
costs  is  more  than  a  personal  problem  for 
millions  of  people.  It  Is  a  vital  national 
problem  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such  in  our  tax  laws. 

Parents  who  make  the  heavy  sacrifice 
required  to  pay  for  education,  are  serv- 
ing more  than  their  own  children.  They 
are  making  a  contribution  to  the  future 
of  their  country  which  Is  impossible  to 
measiire  or  exaggerate,  and  they  need 
and  deserve  the  kind  of  tax  assistance 
provided  in  this  bill. 

Congress  is  now  prepcu^g  to  consider 
a  multi-billion-dollar  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  In  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  necessary  program,  based  upwn 
the  premise  that  our  deficiencies  in  edu- 
cation are  a  national  problem  which  re- 
quires Federal  help.  I  suggest  that  one 
important  way  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  help  would  be  to  restore  to  those 
taxpayers  who  are  carrying  the  burden 
of  higher  education  some  of  their  own 
tax  dollars.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  plac- 
ing first  things  first. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctxiaent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1143)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  allow 
an  additional  income  exemption  of 
$1,200  for  an  individual  who  is  a  student 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reco«o.  as  follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 151  ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  I  relating  to  deductlona  for  personal 
exemptions)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new    subsection : 

•'(f  I  Additional  Ezkmptions  roR  Taxpatih. 
Spouse.  o«  DcPKNiaifT  ATTKifDiuc  Institu- 
tion or  Higher  Eoucation. — 

••(1)  PoR  TAXPATOi. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  •1.200  for  the  t«zp«yer  If  lAi  during 
each  of  4  calendar  months  during  the  tax- 
able year,  he  Is  a  full-time  student  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  (Bi  he 
is  not  the  dependent  of  another  taxpayer. 

"(2)  For  spou8«. — An  additional  exemp- 
tion of  1 1.200  for  the  apouse  of  the  tax- 
payer If  a  separate  return  la  made  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  if  the  spouse  (A)  during  each 
of  4  calendar  monttis  during  the  calendar 
year  In  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins,  la  a  full-time  student  at  an 
Institution  of  higher  education,  and  (B)  for 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  beglna.  turn  no  grijss  Income 
and  U  not  the  dependent  of  another  tax- 
payer. 

"(3,  Depucoents. — An  •ddltlonal  exemp- 
tion of  $1,200  for  each  dependent  las  de- 
fined  In   section    152)     (A)    with    reepect    to 


whom  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  an  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (c)(1),  and  ( B »  who. 
during  each  of  4  calendar  months  during 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begins,  is  a  full-time  stu- 
dent at  an  Institution  of  higher  education 

"(4)    KZnCrriON    DENIES   IN   CASE    OT   CERTAIN 

maruxo  DEPENDENTS — No  exemption  shall  be 
allowed  under  paragraph  (3i  for  any  de- 
pendent who  has  made  a  joint  return  with 
his  spouse  under  section  8013  for  the  tax- 
able year  beginning  In  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins. 

"(5)  Optional  tax.  declaration  or  esti- 
mated TAX. — Pof  purposes  of  section  4(a)  (re- 
lating to  rules  for  optional  taxi  and  section 
6015(a)(2)  relating  to  requirement  of  decla- 
ration of  estimated  tax),  an  exemption  al- 
lowed under  paragraph  lit,  (2i,  or  (3)  shal 
oe  treated  as   two  exemptions 

"(8)  Depinition  or  institution  or  HiuticR 
EDUCATION.  —  For  purjjoses  of  this  subsection. 
the  term  Institution  of  higher  education 
means  an  educational  institution  ( as  defined 
In  subsection  (e)(4))   which  — 

"(A)  admits  as  regular  students  only  per- 
sons having  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  educAtlon.  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate: 

"(B)  Is  legally  authorized  within  the  State 
In  which  it  is  situated  to  provide  a  progruin 
of  education  beyond  secondary  education. 

"(C)  provides  an  educational  pr<jgram  for 
which  it  awiirds  a  bachelor  s  degree  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  2-year  program  which 
is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree, 

"(D)  Is  owned  and  operated  by  a  State  by 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  by  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
by  an  organization  described  In  section 
B01(c)(3)  which  Is  exempt  from  taxatlr<n 
under  section  501  (a i .  and 

"(E)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
niaed  accrediting  agency  or  association  or.  If 
not  so  accredited,  is  an  Institution  whoee 
credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by  not  less 
than  three  Institutions  which  are  so  ac- 
credited, for  credit  on  the  same  basis  as  if 
transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credlted.- 

Sstc.  2.  Section  213(c)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  maximum 
limitations  on  deductions  for  medical,  dental, 
etc..  expenses)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (o  or  (d),  relating  to  the  addi- 
tional exemptions  for  age  or  blindness"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (ci. 
(d),  or  (f),  relating  to  certain  additional  ex- 
emptions". 

Sec  3  Section  3402(f)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  Xaj  withhold- 
ing exemptions )   is  amended  — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (C)"  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  Uioreof  (O. 
or  (F)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (Di. 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  per!<xl  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  In  Ik-u 
thereof  a  s<'mlcolon;   and 

(4)  by  adding  after  subparapraph  iFi  two 
new  subparagraphs  as  foUowB 

"(P)  two  additional  exemptions  for  him- 
self if,  on  the  basis  of  facts  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  such  day.  there  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  allowable  an  exemption  un- 
der section  151(f)(1)  (relating  to  attending 
an  Institution  of  higher  education)  for  the 
taxable  year  under  subtitle  A  In  respect  of 
which  amotints  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter  in  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  day  falls  are  allowed  as  a  credit;   and 

"(G)  two  exemptions  f'^r  each  individual 
with  respect  to  whom,  on  the  basis  of  facts 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  such  day.  there 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  allowable 
an  exemption  under  section  151(fi(3)  for 
the  taxable  year  under  subtitle  A  in  respect 


of  which  amounts  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  in  the  calendar  year  In 
which  such  day  falls  are  allowed  as  a  credit." 
Sec  4  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
other  than  the  amendments  made  by  section 
3.  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
iilter  December  31,  1980  The  amendments 
made  by  section  3  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment  of    this   Act 


AMENDMENT    OF    ATOMIC    ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  tc  provide  compensatory  damages 
for  those  who  may  be  injured  or  dam- 
aged by  deliberate  underground  detona- 
tions of  nuclear  devices.  This  has  to 
do  particularly  with  the  liability  of  Uie 
U  S  Government  with  respect  to  Project 
Gnome. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  commentary  on  It 
may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred,  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  commentar>'  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  '8.  1144>  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  An- 
derson, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Elnergy,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  U  rnarttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri-preni'ntatiief  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assernbled,  TTiat  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964. 
Its  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"m  The  United  States  shall  be  liable  for 
any  bodily  injury,  sickness,  disease  or  death. 
or  I0S.S  of  or  damage  to  property,  or  for  loss 
if  use  of  property,  arising  out  of  or  result- 
ing from  any  nuclear  Incident  1  except  for 
any  nvirlear  incident  arising  out  of  an  act  of 
wan  caused  by  the  Commission,  its  agents, 
employees,  contractors  or  sut>contr»ctor8. 
which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  conduct 
of  any  activity  of  the  Commission  involving 
the  deliberate  underground  detonation  of  a 
nuclear  explosive  device:  Provided.  That  the 
tTnlted  States  shall  not  be  liable  for  claims 
under  State  or  Federal  Workmen's  Coonpen- 
siitlon  Acts  of  employees  of  persons  Indem- 
nified who  are  employed  at  the  site  of  and 
In  cf>nnectlon  with  the  activity  where  the 
nuclear  incident  occurs  The  United  States 
shall  be  liable  regardless  of  whether  the 
nuclear  Incident  Involved  an  act  or  omission 
which  was  negligent  or  wrongful,  or  which 
was  based  upon  the  execution  of  a  statute 
or  regulation  or  \ipon  the  exercise  or  per- 
formance of.  or  failure  to  exercise  or  per- 
form, a  discretionary  function  or  duty  The 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  the  nuclear  Incident  oc- 
curred shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  all 
civil  actions  against  the  United  States  under 
this  subsection.  No  person  shall  Institute 
an  action  against  the  United  States  under 
this  subsection  If  he  has  been  a  party  plain- 
tlfT  in  an  action  for  damages  on  which  a 
judgment  has  been  rendered,  or  If  he  has 
settled  a  claim  for  damages,  under  any  State 
or  Federal  law  against  the  United  St*tes  or 
any  person  indemnified  for  the  same  nuclear 
Incident.  Judgment  on  the  merits  of.  or 
settlement  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
States  under  this  subsection  or  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  for  damages  arising 
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out  of  or  resulting  from  a  nuclear  tneldent 
shall  constitute  a  release  by  mdx  petwn  of 
all  claims  against  persons  Indemnllled  for 
damages  arising  out  of  or  reenltlns  tma 
the  same  nuclear  Incident,  except  for  dafmi 
based  on  damages  which  were  latent  and  on- 
discovered  at  the  time  of  such  JutUgment  or 
settlement.  Any  action  against  the  Utalted 
States  under  this  subsection  shall  be  tried 
by  the  court  without  a  Jury." 

Sec.  2.  Section  170e  of  the  Atomic  Kueigy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows : 

"e.  TTie  aggregate  of  liability  of  peraons 
Indemnified  and  of  any  Ifatbttlty  at  the 
United  States,  Including  liability  under  mb- 
sectlon  170m,  for  a  single  nuclear  Incident. 
including  the  reasonable  ooets  of  Investi- 
gating and  settling  claims  and  defending 
suits  for  damage  shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  #500.000.000  together  with  the  amount  of 
financial  protection  required  of  the  licensee 
or  contractor.  The  Commission,  the  United 
St.Ttes,  or  any  person  Indemnified,  may  ap- 
ply to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  In  which  the  nuclear  Inci- 
dent occurred,  except  that  In  the  case  of 
nuclear  Incidents  caused  by  ships  of  the 
United  States  outside  at  the  United  States, 
the  Commission,  or  any  person  Indemnified, 
may  apply  to  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  renue  In  tmnk- 
ruptcy  matters  over  the  location  at  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  shipping  com- 
pany owning  or  operating  the  ship,  and 
upon  a  showing  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  public  liability  of  persons  tndenmlfled. 
and  of  the  liability  of  the  United  States, 
Including  liability  under  subsection  ITOra 
from  a  single  nuclear  Incident,  will  prob- 
ably exceed  the  limit  ot  UabUlty  Unpoasd 
by  this  section,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  orders  as  may  be  appropriate  for  en- 
forcement of  the  provlsloDs  of  this  section. 
Including  an  order  limiting  the  liablUty  of 
the  persons  Indemnified,  and  the  United 
States,  orders  stayliig  the  payment  of  M^im* 
and  the  execution  of  court  Judgments,  or- 
ders apportioning  the  payments  to  be  made 
to  claimants,  orden  permitting  partial  pay- 
ments to  be  made  before  final  determina- 
tion of  the  total  claims,  and  an  order  sstttng 
aside  a  part  of  the  funds  available  for 
possible  latent  Injuries  not  discovered  until 
a  later  time." 

Skc.  3.  The  penultimate  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 170h  of  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall  have  final  author- 
ity on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  settle, 
or  approve,  the  settlement  ot  any  such  slatm 
or  any  other  claim  under  this  section  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis  with  due  rsgard  for 
the   purposes  of  this  Act." 

The   commentiry   presented   by   Mr. 

Anoerson  is  as  follows : 

COMMENTAKT  ON  PKOPOSKU  BUX 

The  haslc  purpore  of  the  proposed  bin  Is 
to  provide  compensatory  damages  for  those 
who  may  be  Injirred  or  damaged  by  pro- 
posed underground  nocieflLr  explosions  and, 
particularly,  the  proposed  detoiuitlon  of  a 
nuclear  device  of  the  6-kUoton  magnitude 
near  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex.  (Project  Onome). 
While  It  may  be  desirable  to  enact  a  broad- 
er provision  covering  damages  from  Inten- 
tional air  bursts  cir  other  open  air  nuclear 
teat  operations,  the  proposed  bill  Is  limited 
to  damages  from  underground  blasts,  sines 
these  are  the  only  nuclear  tests  presently 
being  proposed. 

The  basic  scheme  of  the  proposed  Isgia- 
latlon  is  to  amend  the  Prloe-AndersoB  In- 
demnity Act  (sec.  170  of  the  Atomic  SzMrgy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended) .  to  make  the  United 
States  liable  for  damages  resulting  tram 
such  a  nuclear  detonation.  The  proposed 
amendment  aecoT(Ungly  utfltaes  the  defini- 
tions and  concepts  coatatnsd  la  SKlstlac 
provisions  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 


"nie  proposed  bin  would  add  a  new  sub- 
aeetton  m  to  section  170  and  would  amend 
slightly  the  related  subsections  170e  and 
ITOh. 

I 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  would  add 
a  new  subsection  m  to  present  section  170 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

L  Hie  first  sentence  of  proposed  new  sub- 
section m  defines  the  liability  to  be  Im- 
posed on  the  United  States  for  damag-es  from 
any  luiderground  nuclear  detonation.  The 
description  of  injury  and  damage  Is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  the  definition  of  "nu- 
clear incident"  in  section  llo  of  the  act. 
The  provision  as  drafted  Is  broad  enough  to 
Include  damages  resulting  both  from  the  In- 
tentional underground  detonation  It-self  and 
from  any  accident  which  occurs  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  such  activity  by  the 
Commission  or  by  any  of  Its  employees,  con- 
tractors, or  subcontractors.  The  defined 
term  "nuclear  incident"  Is  accordingly  used. 
An  exception  is  included  for  any  nuclear 
Incident  arl£ing  out  of  an  act  of  war,  and  a 
proviso  eliminates  liability  for  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  claims  of  employees  of 
persons  Indemnified  who  are  employed  at 
the  site  of  and  in  connection  with  the  par- 
ticular activity  where  the  nuclear  Incident 
occurs.  This  proviso  is  consistent  \(lth  the 
other  provisions  of  section  170  of  the  act  and 
Is  taken  from  section  llu,  which  defines 
"public  UabUlty"  for  piu-poses  of  such  other 
provisions.  The  concept  of  "public  liability" 
as  so  defined  is  not  otherwise  utilized  in  the 
IHoposed  amendment. 

a.  The  second  sentence  of  new  subsection 
m  is  Included  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  that  the  exceptions  contained  in 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  might  be  read 
Into  the  llablUty  created  by  this  section.  If 
the  rule  applied  to  Federal  tort  claims  by  the 
8u|venM  Court  In  Dalehite  v.  United  States 
(344  XJJB.  880) ,  were  appUed  here.  It  would 
largely  nuUify  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
aooompllshed  by  the  proposed  bill. 

3.  The  third  sentence  of  propoeed  subsec- 
tion m  gives  jurisdiction  of  actions  based 
on  claims  under  this  subsection  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the  nu- 
clear Incident  occurs.  This  Is  intended  to 
be  the  same  district  court  as  that  referred 
to  In  existing  subsection  e  of  the  act,  and 
a  clarifying  amendment  is  suggested  for  sub- 
section e  to  eliminate  any  doubt  about  this 
(discussed  below ) . 

4.  The  fourth  and  fifth  sentences  of  pro- 
posed subsection  m  are  designed  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  multiple  recoveries  tinder 
the  various  provisions  of  section  170  and 
other  statutes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre- 
serve the  right  to  later  recovery  for  latent 
injuries  or  other  undiscovered  damages. 

6.  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  m 
contains  a  provision  comparable  to  that  in- 
cluded in  28  United  States  Code,  section 
2402,  that  actions  authorized  by  It  to  be 
brought  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
tried  by  the  court  without  a  jury. 

II 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bUl  amends 
present  section   170e  In  several  particulars. 

1.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  e  Is 
amended  to  provide  specifically  that  the 
maximum  aggregate  UabUlty  of  $500  miUlon 
for  a  single  nuclear  incident  Is  to  Include 
the  llabUlty  provided  under  new  subsec- 
tion m. 

2.  Several  comparable  technical  amend- 
ments are  made  In  other  corresponding  pro- 
vtslons  of  the  subsection  to  Include  specific 
reference  to  liability  of  the  United  States 
under  subsection  m. 

8.  The  only  other  suggested  change  in 
sabseetlon  e  Is  In  the  description  of  the  dis- 
trict court  contained  In  the  second  sentence. 
The  existing  provision  refers  to  the  "i^pro- 
prtate'  district  court  "having  venue  in  bank- 
ruptcy   matters    over    the    location    of    the 


nuclear  incident."  This  is  a  confusing  refer- 
ence, because,  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
venue  is  controlled  by  such  matters  as  the 
domlcUe  of  the  bankrupt  or  the  location  of 
hU  property,  whereas  here  the  legislaUve 
history  makes  It  clear  that  the  Intent  Is  to 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  district  court  whose 
district  Includes  the  location  of  the  nuclear 
Incident.  Since  all  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  bankruptcy  jurisdiction. 
It  is  tmnecessary  to  refer  specifically  to  bank- 
ruptcy, and  it  Is  accordingly  suggested  that 
the  section  be  amended  to  use  the  same 
words  used  in  proposed  new  subsection  m, 
the  "district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  the  nuclear  incident 
occurred." 

m 

The  only  other  amendment  suggested  to 
section  170  of  the  act  Is  contained  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  proposed  bill.  This  adds  to  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  subsection  h  with 
respect  to  settlement  authority  the  words 
"or  any  other  claim  under  this  section." 
This  change  would  make  clear  that  subsec- 
tion h  authorizes  settlement  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  under  propoeed 
new  subsection  m  as  well  as  otherwise. 


In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  precise 
changes  being  made  In  existing  subsections 
e  and  h,  these  subsections  are  set  out  In  full 
below  with  existing  langtiage  proposed  to  be 
changed  in  black  brackeU  and  the  new 
langruage  to  be  added  in  italic.  All  of  pro- 
posed subsection  m,  of  course,  Is  proposed 
new  language. 

"e.  [The  aggregate  liability  for  a  single 
nuclear  Incident  of  persons  Indemnified,! 
The  aggregate  of  liability  of  persons  in- 
demnified and  of  any  liability  of  the  United 
States  including  liability  under  subsection 
170m  for  a  single  nuclear  incident,  includ- 
ing the  reasonable  costs  of  investigating  and 
settling  claims  and  defending  suits  for  dam- 
age, shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $500,000,000 
together  with  the  amount  of  fiiuuiclal  pro- 
tection required  of  the  licensee  or  contractor. 
The  Commission,  the  United  States  or  any 
person  Indemnified  may  apply  to  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States 
[having  venue  In  bankruptcy  matters  over 
the  location  of  the  nuclear  incident,!  for  the 
district  in  which  the  nuclear  incident  oc- 
curred, except  that  In  the  case  of  nuclear 
incidents  caused  by  ships  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  Com- 
mission or  any  person  indemnified  may  apply 
to  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  venue  In  bankruptcy 
matters  over  the  location  of  the  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  shipping  company 
owning  or  operating  the  ship,  and  upon  a 
showing  that  the  aggregate  of  the  public 
liability  of  persons  indemnified  and  of  the 
liability  of  the  United  States  including  lia- 
bility under  s^ibsection  170m  from  a  single 
nuclear  Incident  will  probably  exceed  the 
limit  of  liability  Imposed  by  this  section, 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  including  an  order 
limiting  the  liability  of  the  persons  indemni- 
fied and  the  United  States,  orders  staying 
the  payment  cf  cJalms  and  the  execution  of 
court  Judgments,  orders  apportioning  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  claimants,  orders 
permitting  paitial  payments  to  be  made  be- 
fore final  determination  of  the  total  claims, 
and  an  order  setting  aside  a  part  of  the  funds 
available  for  possible  latent  injuries  not  dis- 
covered until  a  later  time." 

"h.  The  agrciement  of  indemnification  may 
contain  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.  Such  agreement  shall  provide  that, 
when  the  Commission  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  probably 
be  required    to  make   Indemnity   payments 
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under  thla  section,  the  Oommlsalon  shall 
collaborate  with  any  persom  Indemnified  and 
may  approve  the  payment  of  any  claim  under 
the  agreement  of  Indemnification,  appear 
through  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of 
the  person  Indemnified,  take  charge  of  such 
action,  and  settle  or  defend  any  such  action. 
The  ConunUslon  shall  have  final  authority 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  settle  or 
approve  the  settlement  of  any  such  claim  or 
any  other  claim,  under  this  section  on  a 
fair  and  reasonable  heals  with  due  regard 
for  the  pxirposes  of  thla  act.  Such  settle- 
ment may  Include  reeaonable  expenses  In 
connection  with  the  claim  Incurred  by  the 
person  Indemnified." 


NATIONAL     FOREST     ROAD     EASE- 
MENTS   AND    CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  memoran- 
dum attached  thereto,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  remain 
at  the  desk  for  a  week  so  that  other 
Senators  who  may  be  Interested  in  Join- 
ing me  in  introducing  It  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  memorandum  will  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  and  the  bill  will  remain  at  the 
desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1151)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  ease- 
ments for  road  rights-of-way  over  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  other  lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Ellender,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  wi  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reinesentatives  of  the  United  State.i  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called 
'Secretary")  is  authorized,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  preecrlbe.  subject  to  the 
provisions  oi  this  Act,  to  grant  permanent  or 
temporary  easements  for  specified  periods  or 
otherwise  for  road  rlghU-of-way  i  1  i  over 
national  forest  lands  and  other  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  (2)  over  any  other  lands  with 
respect  to  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  rights  under  the  terms  of  the 
grant  to  It 

Sec.  a  An  easement  granted  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  terminated 
by  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  easement, 
by  condenuiatlon,  or  after  a  5 -year  period 
Of  nonuse  the  Secretary  may.  If  he  flnd.s 
the  owner  has  abandoned  the  easement. 
make  a  determination  to  cancel  it  Before 
the  Secretary  may  cancel  an  easement  for 
nonuse  the  owner  of  such  easement  must 
be  notified  of  the  determination  to  cancel 
and  be  given,  upon  hU  request  made  with- 
in 80  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  a 
hearing  before  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  his  represent- 
ative 

Sbc  3  In  order  to  provide  for  access  to 
both  national  forest  lands  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  lands  when  In  the  public 
Interest,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  mu- 
tual agreements  for  exchange  of  permanent 
or  temporary — 

( 1 )    hauling  rights; 

(2 1    rights-of-way; 

(3)    easements; 


or  any  combination  thereof  with  public 
agencies  and  private  owners  in  the  vicinity 
of  national  forest  lands  and  other  lands  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Skc.  4.  Financing  of  roads  to  be  construct- 
ed. purclu«ed.  exchanged,  or  condemned 
may  be  accomplished  (1)  by  the  Secretary 
utillxlng  appropriated  funds,  (2)  by  require- 
ments on  national  forest  timber  purchasers. 
Including  provisions  for  amortization  of  road 
costs  In  contracts,  and  (3)  by  cooperative 
financing  with  other  public  agencies  and 
with  owners  of  Interests  In  realty,  or  (4)  by 
a  combination  of  these  methods 

Sec.  5.  Copies  of  all  Instruments  affecting 
permanent  Interests  In  land  executed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  recorded  In  each 
county  where  the  lands  are  located  and,  If 
permanently  affecting  lands  reserved  from 
the  public  domain,  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Sbc.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  held 
or  construed  to  Invalidate  or  modify  any 
existing  rights-of-way  across  national  forest 
lands  or  other  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  regardless  of 
how  evidenced,  or  any  conditions  thereof. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
Invalidate  or  modify  a  landowners  right 
of  access  to  his  land 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
require  the  user  or  users  of  a  road  under 
his  JurLsdlctlon,  Including  purchasers  of 
Government  timber,  to  maintain  such  roads 
In  a  satisfactory  condition  commensurate 
with  the  particular  use  requirements  of 
each.  Such  maintenance  to  be  borne  by 
each  user  shall  be  proportionate  to  total 
use.  If  such  maintenance  cannot  be  so 
provided,  or  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  find- 
ing that  maintenance  by  a  user  would  not 
be  practical,  then  the  Secretary  may  require 
that  sufficient  funds  be  deposited  by  the 
user  to  provide  his  p<irtlon  of  such  total 
maintenance  Such  deposit*  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  .ind  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  until  ex- 
pended as  the  Secret.iry  may  direct.  U->  cover 
the  cost  to  the  United  .states  of  the  main- 
ten.ince  of  roads  for  which  the  deposits 
have  been  made 

Sec  8  Determinations  omcIp  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  provisions  of  thl.s  .Act  except 
as  provided  In  section  2  may  be  appealed 
to  the  Secretary  by  any  party  adversely 
affected  and  a  hearing  If  requested  shall 
be  gr.mted  An  appeal  must  be  filed  within 
60  d.'iys  after  the  party  is  notified  of  the 
determinations  Presiding  at  the  hi-.trlng 
on  appeal  will  be  the  Oeiipral  Counsel  nf 
the  Departmenr  of  .^grlcu!t'^re  or  his  repre- 
sentative 

The   memorandum    presented   by    Mr 
Ellender  Is  as  follows; 

Me.mor.^ndt-m 

The  .itUiched  draft  of  prop«")8ed  legislation 
on  national  forest  road  easements  and  con- 
struction m.ikes  the  following  changes  In 
law 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  grant  easements  for  road  rights-of- 
way  over  111  all  lands  under  the  Depart- 
ment's Jurisdiction,  and  (2i  other  lands  In 
which  the  Department  may  have  rights  (such 
as  where  the  Department  Itself  may  have 
been  granted  some  sort  of  easement*  I'nder 
existing  law  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  grant  easements  over  national  forest 
lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  grant  ettae- 
ments  over  Bankhead-Jones  Act  lands  No 
authority  exists  for  the  granting  of  ease- 
ments over  Weeks  Act  lands  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may.  however,  issue  revocable 
permits  for  the  use  of  any  lands  under  the 
I>ep»«wtment'8  Jurisdiction 

Under  the  act  of  June  4.  18©7.  owners  of 
lands  within  national  forests  have  the  right 


of  Ingress  and  egress  over  public  domain 
national  forest  lands.  This  right  would  not 
bs  affected  by  the  bill. 

Section  3  of  the  draft  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments for  the  exchange  of  hauling  rights, 
rights-of-way,  and  easements.  The  Secretary 
can  accept  grants  of  easements  at  present 
and  may  condition  the  Issuance  of  revocable 
permits  upon  reciprocal  grants,  but  cannot 
give  permanent  easements  that  would  consti- 
tute good  consideration  for  the  reciprocal 
grant 

We  understand  that  this  section  probably 
was  Intended  to  relate  only  to  road  ease- 
ments, as  does  the  rest  of  the  bill.  However, 
the  language  Is  bnxid  enough  to  cover  all 
access  easements  and  would  therefore  consti- 
tute new  authority  for  the  granting  of  ease- 
ments for  which  authority  docs  not  now 
exist. 

The  remainder  of  the  draft  appears  largely 
ancillary  to  sections  1  and  3.  Section  2 
contains  provisions  for  termination  erf  road 
easements  granted  under  section  1.  Section 
4  provides  for  methods  of  financing  road 
construction  and  acquisition,  and  we  under- 
stand the  only  new  authority  under  It  would 
be  that  of  providing  amortization  of  road 
costs  In  timber  contracts. 

Section  6  provides  for  recording  SecUon 
6  preserves  existing  access  laws.  Section  7 
provides  for  charging  road  users  mainte- 
nance costs  and  appropriates  such  charges 
for  road  maintenance  This  would  be  new 
authority  although  the  Department  may  now 
require  maintenance  by  the  user  or  accept 
deposits  from  him  Section  8  provides  for 
appeals 

MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL   EXCHANGE    PROGRAMS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  consolidate  and 
improve  the  existing  legislative  base  for 
the  International  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  carried  out  and 
.supported  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  has  been  amply  clear  for  a  lonK 
time  that  our  exchange  programs — 
which  are  among  the  mo.<:t  important 
floments  in  the  foreign  \y^cy  posture 
of  the  United  States — have  been  limping 
along  under  severe  restraints.  These 
restrictions  are  found  In  three  broad 
areas:  the  inadequacies  of  legislative 
.luthority.  the  short-range  and  uncertain 
character  of  the  financing  for  the  pro- 
trrams,  and  the  confusing  adminLstratlve 
arrangements  which  have  been  created 
to  implement  a  variety  of  exchanges. 

The  ba^ic  problem,  however,  is  that 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams have  grown  up  in  an  ad  hoc. 
piecemeal  way  since  their  modest  be- 
ginnings roughly  two  decades  ago.  They 
novf  operate  under  at  least  half  a  dozen 
pieces  of  legislation,  moet  of  which  were 
passed  without  much  consideration  of 
the  others.  At  the  same  time,  there  ha.s 
been  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  relationship  of  the  various  exchange 
programs  to  overall  American  foreign 
policy.  Yet  one  thing  is  certain;  The 
approach  to  the  international  scene  ap- 
propriate to  the  1940s  is  not  good  enough 
for  the  1960s. 

We  thus  decided  Isist  summer  that  a 
congressional  initiative  was  vitally 
needed  for  the  improvement  of  our  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
grams This  decision  was  taken  with 
the    knowledge    that   both    presidential 
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candidates  had  shown  great  interest  In 
the  subject  and  that  a  new  administra- 
tion, regardless  of  the  eleetcntd  outcome, 
would  give  a  high  priority  to  actitm  in 
this  field.  We  also  felt  that,  owing  to 
campaign  pressures  and  uncertainties, 
the  Senate  wc>uld  be  in  the  best  position 
to  direct  the  protracted  study  and  work 
involved  in  creating  a  new  legislative 
approach. 

Accordingly,  we  began  by  convening 
an  informal  2-day  conference  last  Octo- 
ber attended  by  high-level  educators 
and  governmental  officials  most  con- 
versant with  the  operations  of  the  ex- 
change programs.  Incidentally ■^  one  of 
the  participants  was  the  head  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foimdatlon,  now  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk.  There  was  re- 
markable unanimity  of  feeling  among 
the  group  concerning  the  urgent  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  question  of 
international  exchanges.  Specifically, 
there  was  clear  agreement  on  four  major 
requirements.  First,  the  need  to  restate 
the  purpose  of  the  programs,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  insisting  on  the  mutual 
character  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  United  States  and  participating 
nations.  Second,  the  need  for  stronger 
and  more  varied  financial  support,  in- 
cluding broader  and  more  flexible  use  of 
foreign  currencies.  Third,  the  need  for 
removing  hampering  restrictions  on  the 
programs  so  that  better  planning  wad 
performance  can  be  achieved,  with  re- 
spect to  not  only  ofiDclal  but  also  private 
endeavors  in  this  area.  Fourth,  the  need 
to  develop  and  eiuich  American  edu- 
cational resources  in  terms  of  making 
better  use  of  them  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

This  meeting  was  the  touchsto.^  of 
our  further  efforts  toward  ereattng  the 
draft  legislation  which  is  now  being  in- 
troduced. We  are  extremely  grateful  to 
the  prominent  individuals  who  em- 
barked on  this  venture  with  us  and 
who  continue  to  give  their  wise  counseL 
There  will  be  occasion  later  to  make 
a  more  generous  acknowledgment  of 
their  help. 

There  naturally  have  been  differing 
views  about  the  scope  of  the  needed 
initiative.  A  good  case  can  be  made  for 
an  attempt  to  recast  and  strengthen  the 
entire  range  of  International  educational 
and  cultural  programs;  this  would  en- 
tail profound  study  and  sweeping  reor- 
ganization of  many  parts  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  are  not  opposed  in 
theory  to  this  large-scale,  or  shootlng- 
for-the-stars  approach.  Yet,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  it  does  not  seem  to  hold 
the  promise  of  needed  early  action.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  Fulbright,  Smith-Mimdt, 
and  other  relevant  pieces  of  legislation 
might  simply  be  amended  in  places  to 
correct  the  more  obvious  deficiencies. 
But  this  approach  only  perpetuates  the 
difficulty  we  are  experiencing  in  making 
a  patchwork  collection  of  legislation 
serve  the  requirements  of  this  new 
period  In  our  history. 

Therefore,  we  have  tried  to  achieve 
the  "golden  mean" — if  I  may  be  forgiven 
the  use  of  such  a  controversial  adjective. 
Basically,  this  bill  has  the  purposes  of 
consolidating  In  one  piece  of  legislation 


many  existing  provisions  of  law  govern- 
ing the  exchange  programs,  and  of  au- 
thorizing Increases  in  the  size  tuid  scope 
of  such  programs  wherever  they  would 
contribute  to  the  current  or  long-range 
improvement  of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  bill  deals  primarily — but  far  from 
exclusively — with  academic  and  cultural 
exchange-of-persons  programs  of  the 
kind  now  carried  out  or  generally  super- 
vised by  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  UJ3.  Information  Agency.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  go  deeply  into  the  ICA 
activities  in  the  education  field  which 
are  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  although  It  should  be  remembered 
that  such  activities  In  the  last  analysis 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Moreover,  though  It  Is  difficult 
to  make  concrete  distinctions,  the  more 
strictly  informational  activities  of  the 
USIA  have  not  been  touched  upon;  the 
bulk  of  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act  therefore 
is  left  intact.  Finally — and  this  also  is 
particularly  relevant  to  any  possible  ac- 
cusations that  we  are  seeking  to  show 
partiality  in  the  tangled  field  of  depart- 
mental jurisdiction — the  bill  grants  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  determine 
the  organizational  structure  needed  to 
give  It  effect. 

TTie  detailed  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
too  many  and  varied  in  number  to  per- 
mit summary  treatment  in  these  intro- 
ductory remarks.  We  anticipate  that  a 
section-by-section  analysis  will  soon  be 
ready  and  available  for  insertion  in  the 
RxcoRO.  We  also  expect  that  full-scale 
hearings  on  the  bill  will  be  conducted 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. There  will  thus  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  searching  inquiry  into  the 
merits  and  possible  demerits  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  However,  I  should 
mention  that  there  are  two  sections 
which  relate  to  matters  within  the  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  and 
Judiciary  Committees.  The  amend- 
ments contained  therein  are  impKirtant 
to  the  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
programs  but  otherwise  minor  in  char- 
acter. I  have  solicited  the  views  of  the 
chairmen  of  those  committees  in  order 
that  there  be  no  confusion  about  the  re- 
ferral of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  not  like  this 
occasion  to  pass  without  saying  that  this 
bill,  above  all.  is  intended  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  our  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  vital  need  for  broadened 
programs  in  certain  areas,  and  the  bill 
would  permit  this.  The  main  theme, 
however,  is  the  search  for  quality — not 
in  terms  of  opposition  to  quantity  but  in 
terms  of  the  best  interests  of  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  I  would  echo 
Secretary  Rusk's  view  "that  the  •  •  • 
fimdamental  nriniciple  on  which  we  op- 
erate might  well  be  that  we  either  do  it 
right  or  not  do  it  at  all."  This  bill  is 
designed  "to  do  it  right." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  blU  (S.  1154)  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 


world  through  educational  and  cultviral 
exchanges,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbmght, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


FORT  SMITH  NATIONAL  HISTORIC 
SITE.  ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  Fort  Smith  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  city  of  Fort  Smith  now  owns  or  is 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  title  to  most 
of  the  land  which  will  be  involved  in  the 
establishing  of  this  facility. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1155)  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Fort  Smith  National 
Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  PtTLBRiGHT,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 


WAGE  RATES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OP 
PEARL  HARBOR  NAVAL  SHIP- 
YARD, HAWAH 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long) 
and  myself,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  would  provide  a 
method  for  regulating  and  fixing  wage 
rates  for  employees  of  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard  in  Hawaii. 

The  matter  of  inequitable  wage  rates 
prevailing  at  the  Naval  Shipyard  in  Ha- 
waii has  long  been  of  concern  to  me. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  between  wage 
rates  at  that  shipyard  and  at  West  Coast 
shipyard.';  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San  Di- 
ego. San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  Department  of 
the  Nav3''s  wagefixing  actions  for  un- 
graded employees  in  Public  Law  1028, 
84th  Congress  (70A  Stats.  463;  10  U.S.C. 
7474) ,  which  reads  in  part; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  establish 
rates  of  wages  for  employees  of  each  Naval 
activity  where  the  rates  are  not  established 
by  other  provisions  of  law  to  conform,  as 
nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest, with  those  of  private  establishments 
In  the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  rates  of 
pay  for  the  imgraded  employees  of  Pearl 
Harbor  are  based  on  rates  paid  by  In- 
dustrial firms  in  the  Honolulu  area. 

The  present  Navy  Department's  wage 
policies  as  applied  to  the  Honolulu  area 
are  unrealistic.  There  are  no  private 
enterprises  in  the  Honolulu  area  that 
carry  on  heavy  shipbuilding  or  ship  re- 
pair wori:.  The  closest  similar  industry 
can  only  be  found  on  the  west  coast. 
In  many  instances  of  specialized  types 
of  work,  there  are  no  private  enterprises 
in  the  Honolulu  area  that  employ  per- 
sonnel for  the  type  of  work  that  Is  done 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  am  informed  that  it  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  recruit  skilled  me- 
chanics from  Honolulu's  limited  labor 
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market.  It  has  btf"*  almoct  Impos- 
sible to  hire  quaUfled  local  electricians. 
Uneznen.  or  cable  wpUcen.  My  Informa- 
tlQQ  Is  also  that  elcetronlca  technicians 
are  very  difficult  to  hire,  with  the  re- 
sult being  that  a  practice  of  temporary 
loan  of  personnel  from  the  west  coast 
naval  shipyards  has  been  put  Into  effect. 
These  temporary  employees  are  paid 
west  coast  wage  rates,  yet  work  side  by 
side  with  and  do  the  same  work  as  regu- 
lar Pearl  Harbor  workers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  is  oonduetlng  an  area  wage 
survey  in  Hawaii.  This  type  of  survey 
Is  made  periodically  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  wages  wherever  it  is  felt  nec- 
essary. It' is  my  stawere  hope  that  the 
Navy  will  see  fit  to  adjust  the  wages 
upward  to  compare  with  San  Francisco 
standards. 

In  connection  with  the  present  wage 
survey.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  job  duties  of  the  private  firms  be- 
ing surveyed  are  not  comparable  to  the 
Job  duties  of  the  employees  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  firms  surveyed 
In  the  Honolulu  area  hire  only  mainte- 
nance tradesmen  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  tradesmen  employed  by 
the  Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard.  Also,  wage 
surveys  in  the  past  have  not  included 
construction  companies  and  job  shops  in 
the  Honolulu  area.  The  explanation 
given  is  that  the  construction  industry 
is  of  a  seasonal  nature. 

Unlike  other  areas  on  the  malnli*nd. 
construction  goes  on  the  year  round  In 
Hawaii.  The  Industry  is  stable  and  not 
subject  to  fluctuations.  For  the  last 
10  years,  we  have  seen  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  Industry.  I  hope  that  the 
Navy  wage  board  will  take  into  con- 
sideration surveying  the  leading  firms 
in  the  industry  in  setting  the  wages  for 
the  Hawaii  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  7474 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Navy  to  use  the 
"public  interest"  authority  in  its  wage 
fixing  only  If  problems  of  turnover  or 
recruitment  make  It  difficult  to  carry  on 
the  Navy's  business.  I  submit  that  the 
Navy  has  the  authority  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  and  should  exercise 
that  authority  in  the  fixing  of  wages  of 
employees  in  the  Honolulu  area. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  case 
where  an  excepti(m  should  be  made :  that 
changes  are  necessary  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  recruiting  technicians,  the 
problem  of  high  turnover,  the  morale 
problem  and  because  there  are  no  com- 
parable industries  in  Honolulu  on  which 
to  base  valid  comparisons. 

It  is  unfair  that  ungraded  employees 
at  the  Pearl  Harbor  yard,  performing  the 
same  type  of  work  as  those  of  the  San 
Francisco  yard,  are  not  receiving  the 
same  rates  of  pay.  The  cost  of  living 
in  Honolulu  is  higher  than  in  the  San 
Francisco  area.  Under  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor wage  rates  tor  benchmark  trades — 
machinists,  pipefitters,  shipfitters,  and  so 
forth — the  prevailing  wage  Is  $2.71.  The 
comparable  San  Francisco  wage  Is  $2.96: 
a  difference  of  25  cents.  Similar  differ- 
ences are  found  throughout  the  enure 
wage  scale. 

Classified  Federal  employees  in  Hawaii 
are  given  a  17^  percent  cost-of-living 


differential.  Ungraded  employees  do  not 
receive  this  diflerentlaL  I  point  this 
oat  merely  as  an  iUustratloD  that  the 
various  divisions  oi  our  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  are  aware  ot  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  equal- 
iser in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  wish  that 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard  employees 
receive  any  higher  wages  t^.an  their 
counterparts  in  the  San  PrancLsco  area, 
even  though  our  cost  of  living  may  be 
higher.  It  is  my  wish  only  that  they  be 
treated  equally  and  that  their  pay  re- 
flect the  true  value  of  their  work. 

I  need  not  emphasize  the  strategic  un- 
portSLX^oe  of  Pearl  Hartx)r  as  a  repair 
and  overhaul  facihty.  It  is  the  nerve 
center  for  our  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific 
defenses.  In  tmie  of  emergency  or  con- 
flict in  the  western  Pacific.  Pearl  Har- 
bor would  be  the  neiixest  U  S.  naval  ship- 
yard at  which  our  naval  vessels  can 
stop  for  major  overhauls  and  repair 
work. 

It  is  most  important  that  its  capabihty 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  po&sible 
leveL  It  is  imperative  that  our  excellent 
naval  shipsrard.  2.200  miles  from  the 
mainland,  be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency and  prepared  for  any  task,  how- 
ever large. 

This  capabihty  can  be  achieved  only 
by  providing  adequate  wa*:e  rates  which 
will  attract  qualified  employees,  reduce 
the  rate  of  turnover,  and  raise  the 
morale  of  the  personnel  that  operate  the 
facility.     All  that  we  ask  is  equality. 

I  hope  to  achlve  this  equality  through 
this  bill  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  tliis 
bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem;x)re  The 
bill  will  be  received  iuid  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1156>  to  provide  a  method 
for  regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for 
employees  of  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  Hawaii,  introduced  by  Mr  Fong 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii*, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


IMJVnGRATION     QUOTA      FOR     THE 
R\TrKYUS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr  President, 
it  is  unfortunate  tliat  world  conditions 
require  tlie  United  States  to  continue 
its  mihtary  occupation  of  the  strategi- 
cally important  Ryukyu  Islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Our  country  is  f(jrtunatt\  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  the  Ryukyus  are 
loyal  supporters  of  the  United  States. 
Their  friendly  attitude  helps  immeasur- 
ably in  safeguarding  our  security  m  that 
part  of  the  world. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Ryukyois 
last  December  with  Senator  Erne.st 
GRtTENrNG  of  Alaska,  as  members  of  a 
special  study  group  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
We  were  both  deeply  impressed  by  the 
friendliness  of  the  Ryukyan  people.  We 
were  heartened  by  the  local  elections 
which  were  held  there  siiortly  before  our 
visit.  The  pro-.American  .slate  of  candi- 
dates won  by  a  landslide. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  Senator 
Gruening  and  I  reached  as  a  result  of 


our  visit  to  the  Ryukyus  and  a  study  of 
the  problems  there,  is  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  grant  the  Ryukyans  a  quota 
for  ImmlgratioD  to  the  United  SUtes. 
We  are  therefore  introducing  a  bill  to 
that  effect  for  ooDsideratioc  by  the  ap- 
propria te  committee  and  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1157^  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  to  pro- 
vide Uiat  any  territory  over  which  the 
Umte<l  States  had  jurisdiction  under  a 
treaty  sluUl  be  treated  as  a  sep>arate 
quota  area,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii  ifor 
himself  and  Mr.  Giukninc  ' .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FACILITIES  ACTT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  In 
this  age  of  scientific  miracles,  the  strides 
that  are  being  made  in  medicine  are 
phenomenal.  As  Howard  K.  Smith  re- 
ported on  the  excellent  CBS  television 
show  last  month  entitled  "The  Business 
of  Health:  Medicine,  Money  and  Poli- 
tics"; 

Vie  are  cauglU  In  m  medtcai  rerolutlon  th*t 
U  producing  &n  expl'Wlun  of  technlcnl  and 
scleQtltic  techniques.  In  tiie  span  of  a  few 
short  years,  we  iiAve  advanred  from  ttie 
country  doctor  to  tiie  si>eclallst  —  frotu  ttie 
horse  and  buggy   to   the   betatron. 

Thanks  to  the  wonders  of  modem 
medicine,  we  can  look  forward  to  health- 
ier and  longer  Uves.  Each  day  brings 
new  triumphs  in  medicine.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  dedicated  physicians  and 
those  in  related  fields  who  are  doing  so 
much  to  win  the  battle  against  illness 
and  disease. 

The  great  strides  being  made  in  the 
field  of  medicine  have  given  rise  to  new 
and  complex  problems.  One  of  these 
problems  is  the  heavy  financial  costs  of 
modem  medicine.  The  new  medical 
techniques  and  equipment  necessarily 
mean  a  steep  rise  m  medical  costs.  This 
IS  a  problem  with  which  we  are  all  only 
too  familiiir.  This  is  a  problem  not  only 
for  thase  receiving  medical  treatment 
but  for  hospitals  and  physicians  as  well. 

This  high  cost  of  modern  medicine  is 
being  acutely  felt  in  the  more  sparsely 
IKjpulated  areas  of  our  great  country. 
The  days  of  the  horsc-and-buggy  doctor 
are  a  tiling  of  the  past.  Today's  physi- 
cian, to  do  liLs  job  properly,  requires  an 
up-to-date  medical  office,  equipment  and 
latx)iatory  facilities.  All  too  often  our 
smaller  communities  do  not  have  such 
facilities  and.  as  a  result,  quite  under- 
standably few  of  our  graduating  physi- 
cians desire  to  practice  in  such  areas. 
It  IS  only  natural  that  they  would  prefer 
to  establish  a  practice  in  metropolitan 
centers  where  the  requiied  medical 
equipment  and  facilities  are  readily 
available. 

In  order  to  attract  an  adequate  supply 
of  physicians  to  our  smaller  communities 
increasing  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  formation  of  voluntary  nonprofit  as- 
sociations which  offer  prepaid  health 
service  programs.  Through  such  asso- 
ciations it  is  possible  to  construct  neces- 
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sary  modem  medical  facilities  equipped 
with  up-to-date  equipment  which  today's 
physicians  require.  These  associations 
through  obtaiiiing  a  community  pool  of 
funds,  derived  from  prepayments,  also 
assure  an  adequate  income  to  the  par- 
ticipating physicians  regardless  of  the 
dips  and  rises  in  the  local  economy. 

Over  8  years  ago  President  Tnmum's 
Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the 
Nation  recommended  that  Federal  loans 
be  made  to  local  organizations  desiring 
to  institute  prepajrment  plans  associated 
with  group  practice,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  establishment  of  group 
practice  facilities. 

In  the  past  several  Congresses  I  have 
introduced  legislation  in  accord  with  this 
recommendation,  and  I  introduce  this 
bill  entitled  the  "Health  Services  Facili- 
ties Act"  again  today. 

My  bill  provides  that  if  a  group  of 
people  in  a  commimlty  where  health  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate  get  together  and 
form  a  voluntary  health  plan  organiza- 
tion and  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
financial  responsibility  for  working  out 
their  own  problem,  they  then  may  apply 
for  low-interest,  long-term  loans  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  enable  them 
to  finance  the  facilities  which  their  com- 
munity requires, 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  will 
be  given  early  consideration.  In  my 
judgment,  we  should  be  doing  all  that  we 
possibly  can  to  encourage  people  at  the 
local  community  level  in  solving  their 
medical -care  problems. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
bill  provides  for  loans — not  grants— to 
these  voluntary  associations.  The  money 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Government  with 
interest  and  it  will  be  a  sound  and  wise 
investment. 

I  do  not,  and  I  know  of  no  one  in  this 
body  who  does,  want  to  see  the  govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level 
control  medicine.  The  alternative  to 
Government  control  or  a  program  of  so- 
cialized medicine  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  formation  of  voluntary  groups  to 
meet  the  medical  needs  of  the  people. 
In  my  judgment,  our  Government  should 
be  stimulating  that  kind  of  association. 
And  that  is  what  my  bill  seeks  to  do. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1158)  to  assist  voluntary 
nonprofit  associations  offering  prepaid 
health  service  programs  to  secure  neces- 
sary facilities  and  equipment  through 
long-term,  interest-bearing  loans,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT  OP  FOREST  ROADS 
AND  TRAILS 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  increased  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
June  30.  1963.  for  the  development  of 
forest  roads  and  trails.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  brief  explanatory 
statement  prepared  by  me  relating  to  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1159)  to  provide  increased 
authorizations  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  Tune  30.  1963,  for 
forest  development  roads  and  trails,  In- 
dian reservation  roads,  and  public  lands 
highways,  and  to  provide  authorization 
for  the  construction  of  national  forest 
recreation  and  access  roads,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Chavez,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Chavez  is  as  follows: 

EXPLANATOBT  STATEMENT  BY   SENATOR  CHAVEZ 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is  In- 
tended to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
forest  road  and  trail  program  from  $35  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1962  and  $40  million  for 
fiscal  year  1963  to  $45  million  for  fiscal  year 
1962   and   $55   million   for    fiscal   year    1963. 

The  bUl  would,  in  addition,  authorize  a 
program  for  the  construction  of  forest 
recreation  and  access  roads  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  amounts  authorized  would  be 
$25  million  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  public  lands  road  authorization 
would  be  Increased  from  $3.5  million  and 
$3  million  to  $7  million  and  $6  million  for 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963.  The  Indian 
roads  authorization  would  t>e  Increased 
from  $12  million  to  $17  million  for  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963. 

In  his  message  relative  to  natural  re- 
tource*  the  President,  among  other  things, 
mentioned  the  need  for  improved  forest 
management,  to  malce  supplies  of  mer- 
chantable timber  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses, and  to  aid  the  small  private  owners 
In  attaining  better  forest  management 
standards  and  more  efficient  production  and 
utilization  of  forest  crops.  In  connection 
with  this  program  the  President  has  di- 
rected the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior  to  accelerate  the  program  of 
building  approved  access  roads  to  public 
forests.  In  addition,  the  President  referred 
to  the  recreation  needs  of  our  country  and 
to  the  fact  that  millions  of  visitor  days  are 
now  spent  in  federally  owned  parks,  for- 
ests, wildlife   refuges,  and  water  reservoirs. 

If  the  President  requests  the  various 
agencies  to  accelerate  the  program  of  access 
roads  to  tlmt>ered  areas,  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  authorizations  for  both 
fiscal  years  1962  and  1963.  The  bill  would 
permit  a  larger  program  without  utilizing 
part  of  the  authorization  now  In  effect  for 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  bill  wovild  be  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  plan  to  provide 
much-needed  development  roads  Into  our 
national  forests  for  timber  management 
and  harvesting. 

The  portion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  recre- 
ation and  access  roads  will  supplement  the 
forest  roads  and  trails  program,  and  in  ad- 
dition, talce  Into  account  the  importance  of 
providing  access  for  visitors  Into  and 
through  the  national  forests.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  program,  consid- 
eration would  be  given  to  the  recreation 
needs  as  well  as  to  the  Intercommunity 
connections  which  might  be  provided  by 
these  roads.  In  other  words,  roads  such  as 
those  leading  from  Taos  through  Twining 
to  the  Red  River,  New  Mexico,  could  be 
constructed  under  this  program,  also  roads 
such  as  those  from  Silver  City,  N.  Mex., 
Into  the  Olla  clUf  dwellings  and  to  the 
wilderness  area  could  be  constructed  luider 
this  authorization.  Many  other  areas  in  my 
State  could  also  benefit  from  such  a  pro- 
gram as  well  as  many  similar  areas  through- 
out the  United  States. 


These  forest  roads  and  trails,  forest  recre- 
ation and  access  roads,  public  lands  roads. 
and  Indian  roads  would  all  furnish  much- 
needed  employment  In  our  country  and 
would  also  be  consistent  with  the  views  of 
the  President  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
gram of  assisting  small  timber  operators 
and  enhancing  the  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. 


USE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  BY  THREE 
AFFILIATED  TRIBES  OP  PORT 
BERTHOLD  RESERVATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  correct  an  injustice  at 
the  Port  Berthold  Indian  Reservation 
and  to  harmonize  the  legislation  affect- 
ing the  use  of  land  in  the  reservoirs  of 
the  Missouri  River.  The  Garrison  Dam 
in  North  Dakota  was  one  of  the  first 
dams  for  which  Indian  land  was  taken 
and  land  belonging  to  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  the  Port  Berthold  Reservation 
was  taken  under  the  act  of  October  29, 
1949  (63  Stat.  1026) .  Subsequently,  the 
United  States  took  land  from  four  other 
tribes:  The  Standing  Rock,  the  Cheyenne 
River,  the  Crow  Creek,  and  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Tribes  for  the  Oahe  and 
Port  Randall  projects  and  in  the  case  of 
these  four  tribes,  special  grazing  rights 
were  given  to  the  tribes  on  the  land  be- 
tween the  taking  line  and  the  shoreline. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  place  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation  in  substantially  the 
same  position  with  the  other  tribes,  and 
to  correct  an  injustice  now  existing  with 
respect  to  this  group. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1161)  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  lands  in  the  Garrison  Dam  project 
by  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
BuRDiCK  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  COLLEGE  AlsTD 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AND 
THEIR  PARENTS 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  tax  relief  for  college  and  high 
school  students  and  their  parents. 

Nothing  is  more  important  right  now 
than  the  proF>er  education  of  the  yoimg 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
have  an  educated  America  If  we  are  to 
have  a  strong  America,  a  soundly  pro- 
gressive America. 

As  Senators  know,  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding this  education  are  constantly  ris- 
ing. But  no  costs  are  too  high  to  pro- 
vide our  youth  with  the  best  possible 
training  for  citizenship — for  today  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
allow  an  additional  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion for  high  school  and  college  students 
or  to  those  on  whom  they  depend  for 
support.    The  bill  proposes  an  additional 
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exemption  of  $1,300  a  year  for  a  full- 
time  college  student  and  an  exemption 
of  $400  a  year  for  a  full-time  high  school 
student. 

If  the  parents  w  other  providers  for 
an  individual  are  supporting  the  student 
as  he  pursues  his  education,  they  would 
receive  the  exemption.  If  the  individual 
is  putting  himself  through  high  school 
or  college  by  his  own  efforts,  he  would  re- 
ceive the  exemption. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  simple.  My 
aim  is  to  provide  some  badly  needed 
assistance  to  students  and  to  parents 
who  in  many  cases  are  making  consid- 
erable sacrifices  In  order  to  educate  their 
children. 

College  costs  In  particular  have  ad- 
vanced enormously  in  the  last  10  years. 
Even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
more  and  more  parents  are  finding  the 
burden  of  getting  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters through  college  harder  and  harder 
to  carry.  This  bill  provides  a  practical 
way  of  easing  that  burden. 

Mr.  President,  this  tsrpe  of  educational 
aid  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States  or  of  the  local  committees  in 
the  field  of  education.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant and  necessary  that  we  avoid 
such  infringement 

We  can  improve  our  educational  op- 
portunities without  laying  ourselves 
open  to  Federal  control  of  local  schools. 
I  believe  the  bill  I  am  oCTering  would  re- 
sult in  the  advancement  of  that  ideal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1162)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
allow  an  additional  Income  tax  exemp- 
tion of  $1,200  for  an  individual  who  is  a 
full-time  college  student  and  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  exemption  of  $400  for 
an  Individual  who  is  a  full-time  high 
school  student,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Blakley,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ABOLITION  OF  AGE  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT  UNDER 
FEDERAL   CONTRACTS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RakdolphI.  and  myself.  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  outlaw  discrimination  because  of 
age  in  the  personnel  and  employment 
policies  of  Federal  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors. 

This  bill,  entitled  "The  Equality  of 
Employment  Opportunities  for  Older 
Workers  Act,"  also  requires  periodic  re- 
gional meetings  of  labor  and  employer 
groups  to  evaluate  the  desirability  and 
practical  benefits  of  employing  older 
workers.  The  bill  also  calls  for  surveys 
of  compliance  with  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Last  June  in  introducing  similar  leg- 
islation, I  pointed  out  that  the  hearmgs 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging  included  much  testi- 
mony on  the  plight  of  the  man  or  wo- 
man too  old  to  work  in  the  opuiion  of 
employment   offices,   but   too   young   to 


retire  under  social  security  and  private 
pension  plans. 

Senator  McCarthys  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Unemployment  Problems  also 
gathered  material  and  published  exten- 
sive reports  on  this  matter,  and  I  am 
sure  Senator  Clark,  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  is  confronted  with  the 
same  problem  in  his  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower. 

For  the  individual  between  40  and 
65,  the  present  unemployment  crisis  is 
tragic  enouRh,  without  his  also  having 
to  fight  the  prejudices  and  wrong  idca.s 
about  his  abilities  to  work.  Many  of 
them,  if  not  most  of  them,  still  have 
families  to  support,  and  have  great  fi- 
nancial obligations. 

The  bill  does  not  seek  to  place  older 
workers  at  a  greater  advantage  than 
younger  ones.  It  only  amis  at  making 
their  chances  e<iual  to  those  of  younger 
jobseekers. 

The  Federal  Government  certainly 
should  exert  leadership  in  abolishinf^ 
discrimination  in  employment  .solely  be- 
cause of  age  by  msisting  on  such  equal- 
ity in  the  contracts  it  has  with  private 
employers. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  >S.  1166)  to  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  for 
reasons  of  age.  by  Federal  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara  >  for  himself. 
Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Randolph  > .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
McNamara  is  as  follows: 

ExPLANA-nn?T  or  Bitl  for  '•EQt'Ai.rTY  or  Em- 
Pi-OTMENT  OppoRTrNrrr  for  Older  Work- 
ers Act" 

This  bin  declares  that  ability  and  not  age 
should  be  the  criterion  for  hiring  and  re- 
taining employees,  and  cails  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  emplo>'ment  dlscrlmlnailon  b«K^use 
of  age. 

The  bill  provides: 

1  A  declaration  of  policy  tiiat  the  prac- 
tice of  arbltr.\ry  denial  of  employment  op- 
portunities solely  because  of  age  be  elimi- 
nated. 

2.  The  President  Is  directed  U>  In.'^ure  that 
contractors  and  subcontractors  uf  the  I'nltcd 
Stivtes  observe  perstjnnel  policies  fur  all  ap- 
plicants (uid  employees  a<ed  26  through  64 
In   accordance   with   the  atx;ve  policy. 

3.  Compliance  with  this  j>olicy  Is  a  con- 
dition for  approving  Government  contract* 
and  subcontracts 

4.  The  Secretary  of  L.Lb-.r  is  directed  to 
hold  conferences  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  between  labor  and  management  to 
spread  widely  the  f.^cts  with  re.spect  to  per- 
formance ability  of  older  w  >rkfrs 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  further  di- 
rected to  conduct  studies  of  progress  In  this 
field   and   rep<jrt    to   the    Congre.ss. 


HERBERT  KAEMPF 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herbjert 
Kaempf.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  bill,  pre- 
pared by  me.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill   will  be  received  and  appropriately 


referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planatory statement  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1177>  for  the  relief  of  Her- 
l)ert  Kaempf.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  titk,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

ST\rKMrNT    Accompa.nti.no    Bill    for    Rxlixf 
OF  Herbert  Kaempf 

TTie  bin  for  the  relief  of  Herbert  Kaempf 
would  allow  him  to  be  considered  as  having 
re.'-ldfd  in  and  as  having  been  physically 
prfbt'nt  in  the  United  States  for  a  10-year 
period  Immediately  prior  to  1859.  The  pur- 
pot  e  of  this  bill  is  to  satisfy  an  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  requirement  that.  In 
the  event  that  a  child  is  born  abroad  to 
I^ivrents,  one  of  whom  Is  an  alien  and  the 
other  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
child  to  become  a  citii;en  of  the  United  States 
at  birth  the  citizen  parent  mu^t  physically 
have  been  present  In  the  United  Statea  or 
Its  outlying  possessions  for  a  period  or  pe- 
riixls  totaling  10  years,  at  least  6  of  which 
were  after  attaining   14  years  of   age. 

HiTbcrt  Kaempf  was  born  In  1930  In 
Czechoslovakia  of  German  parents  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1952.  and 
he  enltsted  in  the  US.  Air  Force  later  that 
year  On  October  23.  1953.  Kaempf  was 
naturalized  In  1957  Kaempf  married  a 
German  girl  and  they  resided  in  England, 
where  he  was  stationed.  In  May  1959,  a  acn 
w.is  bcrn  to  the  Kaempfs  in  an  American 
hosptt.il  in  England. 

Not  until  Sergeant  K.wmpf  w.i8  preparing 
U)  return  to  the  United  States  later  that  year, 
having  been  transferred,  and  was  seeking  an 
American  pas.sport  for  his  Infant  son.  did 
he  discover  that  his  son  was  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  because  of  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
cited  above. 

nie  only  reason  why  the  son  of  Sergeant 
Kaem{if  Is  not  considered  native-born  Is  be- 
cause he  was  born  outside  the  United  States 
to  parents  one  of  whom  Is  not  a  US.  citizen. 
Nevertheless,  the  reason  he  was  born  out- 
side the  United  States  Is  because  his  father, 
Sergeant  Kaempf,  was  stationed  there  with 
the  US.  Air  Force  If  by  mere  chance 
Sergeant  Kaempf  had  been  assigned  to  a 
location  within  the  United  Statea  by  the 
Air  Force,  his  son  would  have  been  born  in 
the  United  States  and  thus  have  become 
a  US   citizen  at  birth  without  question. 

Sergeant  Kaempf  is  about  to  graduate 
from  Electronics  Training  School  at  Keesler 
Air  Force  Base,  Biloxl,  Miss  He  and  his 
f.miUy  will  ."ioon  be  assigned  to  Almaden  Air 
Force  Ba^e,  New  Almaden,  Calif  They  have 
fit  up  permanent  residence  In  Lake  Charles, 
Calcasieu  Parish.  La  ,  where  the  sergeant  Is 
a  registered  and  participating  voter.  There 
Ifl  no  question  that  the  Kaempfs  are  iiitend- 
Ing  to  remain  in  the  United  States  and  that 
the  Fon  will  be  brought  up  as  an  American. 
Tlie  only  question  Is  whether  the  son  will 
have  to  kjecome  a  citizen  through  naturaliza- 
tion or  wiiether  he  may  be  granted  cltlzen- 
f  h'.p  a.s  a  birthright. 

Becau.'.e  of  the  unusualness  of  the  situa- 
tion which  finds  a  boy,  for  all  Intents  and 
purjK>8es  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  de- 
nied such  birthright  due  to  a  curious  com- 
bination of  hap[>en£tance  and  restrictive 
law.  petition  is  m.-xde  for  relief  which  will 
ultlm.iicly  allow  the  boy  to  gain  this  blrth- 
rls'ht. 


NATION. AL  PRODUCTIVITY  COUNCIL 
ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day i.ntroducing  legislation  to  establish 


a  national  productivity  council  with  au- 
thority to  organize  voluntary  councUa 
on  a  community,  regional,  or  industry 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  tak.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk  for 
other  Senators  to  Join  in  sponsorln^r  It, 
if  they  so  desire,  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  March  8.  The  bill  follows  closely 
the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1181)  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  in  order  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  the  national  In- 
terest and  for  the  benefit  of  the  individ- 
ual worker  and  businessman,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council  and  the  promotion  of 
local  and  industrywide  councils,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  the  bill  because  I  believe  one 
of  the  major  pyroblems  of  our  country 
is  productivity.  I  believe  that  the  White 
House  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy,  which,  incidentally, 
is  patterned  after  the  National  Produc- 
tivity Council  proposed  in  my  bill,  was 
established  on  February  16  by  President 
Kennedy  in  an  Executive  order  is  not 
adequate  to  do  the  Job  that  we  must 
undertake  to  do,  and  which  needs  very 
much  to  be  done.  That  Job  must  be  done 
on  a  plant  level  and  on  a  community 
level.  It  is  not  doing  the  job  which  my 
bill  contemplates  doing. 

The  chief  aims  of  the  councils  to  which 
I  have  referred  would  be  to  accelerate 
national  productivity  by  promoting 
peaceful  labor-management  relations 
and  by  solving  problems  caused  by  In- 
flexible prices,  the  wage-price  squeeze, 
featherbeddlng,  and  other  economic  sore 
spots  which  have  been  slowing  the  U.S. 
productivity  rate. 

In  addition,  the  councils  would  en- 
deavor to  ameliorate  the  problems 
caused  by  the  displacement  of  woilcers 
through  automation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  believe 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
done  an  excellent  thing  in  setting  up 
an  advisory  committee  on  labor-manage- 
ment policy;  but  I  think  that  action 
should  now  be  implemented  by  law,  so 
as  to  get  money  to  bring  the  activity 
down  to  plant  and  local  levels,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  grassroots  partici- 
pation. That  is  the  purpose  of  my  bill. 
It  would  establish  an  operating  agency 
and  create  functioning  aerencles 
throughout  the  country  to  stimulate 
productivity  on  the  local  level,  where 
such  productivity  can  do  the  most  good. 
This  is  no  new  idea;  it  is  nothing 
which  has  suddenly  been  Invented.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  had  5,000  precisely  such 
councils  functioning  on  the  local  leveL 
They  had  much  to  do  with  the  reduction 
of  absenteeism,  dealing  with  efBciency, 
eliminating  featherbeddlng,  and  dealing 
with  problems  of  automation.    They  did 
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precisely  what  I  suggest  shoiild  now  be 
done. 

I  wish  also  to  point  out  that  Canada 
has  now  passed  legislation  to  establish 
exactly  this  kind  of  system  and  exactly 
this  kind  of  procedure.  Our  sister  Com- 
monwealth to  the  north  feels  that  it  is 
facing  precisely  the  same  problem. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous gap  in  the  economic  growth  rate 
between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  This  will  have  grave  conse- 
quences to  our  national  security,  and 
eventually  even  to  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  must  reduce  to  the  minimum 
the  controllable  wastes  of  our  manpower, 
resources,  and  economic  production  ma- 
chine. For  example,  in  terms  of  strikes, 
last  year  20  million  man-days  of  work 
were  lost  as  a  result  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes.  Aside  from  the  strikes, 
5.500,000  people  are  idle.  There  is  fear 
of  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  There  are  problems  of 
automation.  There  are  fears  of  workers 
being  displaced.  Not  only  are  there 
problems  relating  to  labor;  there  are 
problems  relating  to  management. 
Many  other  problems  must  be  dealt  with 
In  terms  of  management  as  they  relate 
to  the  waste  of  manpower.  There  are 
problems  relating  to  featherbeddlng  in 
labor,  whether  by  operation  of  law  in 
respect  to  railroads  and  some  other 
functions,  or  by  collective  bargaining,  or 
in  some  other  way,  thus  depriving  the 
Nation  of  the  full  potential  of  America's 
production  machine. 

I  consider  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  for  which 
I  am  responsible.  The  reason  is  that  it 
goes  to  so  critical  an  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional lives,  and  it  is  so  critical  an  ele- 
ment of  wirming  the  cold  war.  I  say 
advisedly  that  I  know  of  no  more  im- 
portant fimction  that  I  can  serve  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  people  of  my 
State  and  as  a  Senator  for  the  people 
of  the  whole  Nation  than  equipping  our- 
selves effectively  to  fight  the  struggle 
for  freedom,  the  toughest  struggle  for 
survival  that  mankind  has  ever  known. 

In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  problem 
which  is  the  hard  rock  on  which  our  ship 
may  founder.  So  I  am  privileged  to  be 
able,  as  a  Senator  from  New  York,  to 
try  to  make  some  contribution  to  solv- 
ing the  problem.  It  is  in  that  frame  of 
reference  that  I  have  introduced  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  into  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Froduc- 
Uvlty  CouncU  Act  of  1961". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDING 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  national  Interest  requires  the 
promotion  of  an  increased  rate  of  national 
productivity,  in  order  to  meet  the  challenges 
presented  by  Increased  foreign  and  domestic 
oompetition,  the  requirements  for  expansion 
of  exports  and  the  maintenance  of  a  flexible 
import  policy,  the  threat  of  growing  Commu- 
nist power  and  the  continuing  responsibili- 


ties of  the  United  States  as  they  lelats  to 
the  maintenance  of  Its  domestic  economic 
strength  and  Its  international  economic  posi- 
tion. The  C<mgres8  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  problems  resulting  from 
efforts  to  achieve  such  an  increased  rate  of 
national  productivity  through  accelerated 
automation  and  other  technologica.l  and 
managerial  changes  can  best  be  solved 
through  cooperative  action  between  labcM- 
and  management  while  preserving  the  tra- 
ditional areas  of  responsibility  and  interest 
of  each. 

NATIONAL  PBODUCTIVITT   COUNCIL 

Skc.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  in 
the  executive  branch  an  independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  "National  Productivity 
Council"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"),  which  shall  be  composed  of  25 
members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary erf  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion; 

(3)  Fotir  members  who  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  management  in  large  and  smaU  busi- 
nesses (as  defined  by  the  SmaU  Buslnee.i  Ad- 
ministration) in  manufacturing  and  service 
industries  (including  transportation); 

( 4 )  Pour  members  who  shaU  be  represent- 
ative of  labor  organizations  in  such  Indus- 
tries; 

(5)  Two  members  who  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  management  in  extractive  and  agri- 
cultural industries; 

(6)  Two  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  labor  organizations  In  such  in- 
dustries; 

(7)  Three  members  who  are  recognized  ex- 
perts in  labor-management  relations,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  academic 
field;  and 

(8)  Three  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public,  and  who  shall 
be  selected  without  regard  to  any  Interest  or 
connection  they  may  have  with  any  of  the 
foregoing  areas. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  referred  to  In 
paragraphs  (3)  to  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms  of 
six  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  two  years,  six  shtdl  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  four  years,  and  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ments except  that  a  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  his  predecessor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
such  term. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  year  at  such  times  as  it  shall  de- 
termine. A  quorum  shall  consist  of  13  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  (3)  to  (8)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  diem  while  performing  services  for 
the  Council,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  in  connection  with  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  entitled  to 
transportation  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  or 
established  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2). 

(e)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  an  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council.  The  Executive  Director  shall  be 
the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  shall  be  paid  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.    The  Ccmndl  is 
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authorized  to  appolat.  In  ftcc<Mtlance  with 
the  clTll-senrlce  !•«•  and  regulations,  and 
fix  the  compenaatlop  In  accordance  with  the 
Claaalflcatlon  Act  of  1M0.  mm  amended,  of 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary. 

(f )  With  the  coaa&at  of  the  heads  ot  other 
departments  and  aganeles  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  the  Council  la  authorized  to  utilize 
the  personnel,  senrtoea,  and  facilities  of  such 
departments  and  acandes  In  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  tlila  Act.  Such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Council  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  for 
such  purpose. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  tb*  Congrees  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  actlTltlea  under  this  Act 

oBJCcnraa  or  council 

Sac.  4.  It  shall  be  the  objectlvf  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  To  enlist  tha  cooperation  of  labor, 
management,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  toward  the  Implementation 
of  the  national  policy  declared  In  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1M6  to  create  and  main- 
tain "conditions  under  which  there  will  be 
afforded  useful  employment  activities.  In- 
cluding self -employment,  for  thoee  willing 
and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maxi- 
mum emplojrment.  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power"; 

(3)  To  promote  peaceful  labor -manage- 
ment relations; 

(3)  To  promote  a  climate  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  the  catnmunlty,  and  the  recog- 
nition by  labor  and  management  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  harmonious  labor-management 
relations; 

(4)  To  promote  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  worker  morale  and  to  enlist 
conununlty  Interest  In  Increasing  produc- 
tivity and  reducing  waste  and  absenteeism; 

(5)  To  promote  the  more  effective  use  of 
labor  and  management  personnel  In  the 
Interest  of  Increased  productivity,  and 

(6)  To  stimulate  programs  through  which 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  Indi- 
vidual workers  and  of  management  person- 
nel adversely  affected  by  automation  or  other 
technological  change  or  the  relocation  of 
Industries  may  be  ameliorated. 

rtTNCTTOKS   OF    COTTNCIL 

Sac.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  section  4,  the  Council  shall 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  organization  of 
labor- management-public  councils  and  sim- 
ilar groups  designed  to  further  such  objec- 
tives, on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  or 
Industry  basis,  and  to  provide  assistance  to 
such  groups,  as  well  as  existing  groups 
organized  for  similar  purposes.  In  attaining 
such  objectives.  Such  assistance  shall 
Include— 

(1)  Aid  In  the  development  of  apprentice- 
ship, training,  and  other  programs  for  em- 
ployee and  management  education  for  devel- 
opment of  greater  and  more  diversified  slcllls: 

(2)  Aid  In  the  formulation  of  programs 
designed  to  reduce  waste  and  absenteeism; 

(3)  Aid  In  the  revision  of  building  codes, 
zoning  regulations,  and  other  local  ordi- 
nances and  laws,  in  order  to  keep  them  con- 
tinuously responsive  to  changing  economic 
conditions; 

(4)  Aid  In  planning  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  transportation  for  the  labor  force 
and  the  promotion  of  employee  safety  and 
health; 

<5)  The  encouragement  of  attendance  by 
members  of  such  groups  at  courses  in  indus- 
trial relations  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  the  fostering  of  close  coopera- 
tion between  such  groups  and  such  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  developing  such 
courses  and  for  othar  purposes;   and 


(6)  The  encouragement  of  studies  of  tech- 
niques and  programs  similar  to  thoee  In 
paragraphs  (1)  to  (5)  of  this  subsection,  as 
they   are   applied   in   foreign  countries 

(b)  The  Council  shall  perform  such  other 
functions,  consistent  with  the  foregoing,  as 
It  determines  to  be  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
section  4 

powms  or  cot'NcrL 

Sec.  6.  (aj  The  Council  shall  carry  out 
the  functions  referred  to  In  section  5 
through — 

( 1 )  The  dissemination  of  technical  Infor- 
mation and  other  material  to  publicize  Its 
work  and  objectives. 

(2)  The  dissemination  of  InfurmatlKn  and 
anaijrses  concerning  the  economic  opp>or- 
tunltles  and  outlook  In  various  regions  and 
communities. 

(3)  The  utilization  of  the  services  and 
facilities  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  such 
other  governmental  agencies,  private  groups, 
and  professional  experts  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. 

(4)  The  coordination  of  such  services  and 
facilities  In  order  to  supply  technical  and 
administrative  assistance  to  labor-manage- 
ment-publlc  groups  designed  to  further  the 
objectives  set  forth  In  section  4: 

(5)  Grants  to  groups  or  Individuals  fnr 
financing  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  any  project  or  program.  Includ- 
ing the  setting  up  of  l(Xal.  regional,  or 
Industry  -  wide  labor  -  management  -  public 
groups.  In  furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
the  C'lincU,  but  financial  assistance  shall 
not  be  provided  under  this  paragraph  In 
connection  with  any  one  project  or  program 
for  a  period  In  excess  of  three  years,  and  not 

more   than   a   total   of    $ shall   be   ex- 

{jended   In   any  year   for  such  purp<i«e8.    and 

(6)  Establishment  of  regional  or  Indus- 
try-wide advisory  coinmUte«>s  to  advise  the 
Council  on  way.s  assd  means  ti>  best  fulfill 
Its  functions  and  Ui  cnvet-.e  regional  and 
Industry-wide  conferences  to  formul.ite 
Ideas  and  programs  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  objectives  set   forth   in  se^^-tlon  4 

(b)  The  Council  may  accept  glftfi  or  be- 
quests, either  for  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams which  It  deems  desirable  or  for  its 
general  activities. 

APPROPaiATION  S 

Sac  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpo.^ea  of  this   Act 


AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  United  States  grows  and  develops, 
different  kinds  of  problems  face  our 
citizens  One  of  these  problems  is  that 
we  are  running  out  of  air.  It  arises  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
automobiles  and  the  expansion  of  our 
industrial  tempo.  We  are  running  out 
of  air  because  of  garbaKe  m  the  sky.  It 
is  to  this  question  of  air  pollution  that 
my  bill  is  directed. 

To  draw  attention  to  something  that 
Senators  think  is  of  national  importance. 
we  use  words  like  ■crisis'"  or  "disaster." 
But.  those  words  imply  a  difficulty  that 
has  become  suddenly  current.  Air 
pollution  as  a  national  problem  has  been 
creeping  up  on  us  for  decades. 

It  is  diflflcult  to  dramatize  dirty  air. 
We  are  not  yet  at  the  point  where  we 
are  in  danger  of  immediate  death  be- 
cause of  one  whiff  of  contaminated  air. 
Crops  are  not  ruined  overnight  because 
of  a  du*tlng  with  polluted  air.  Filth  and 
corrosion  take  time  to  become  manifest. 


But.  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  problem.  It  merely  requires 
the  Congress  to  focus  on  it  through  a 
longer-term  lens.  Air  pollution  is  sub- 
tle, silent  and  continuing. 

In  1955.  we  began  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution  through  the  offices  of 
the  Surgeon  General.  To  be  sure,  this 
research  has  not  given  us  all  the  answers. 
But  we  have  enough  knowledge  about 
action  to  be  taken  to  heed  the  President's 
injunction.  "Let  us  begin." 

The  President,  in  his  recent  message 
to  Congress  on  natural  resources,  indi- 
cated thai  he  proposes  to  establish  a 
special  unit  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  provide  new  leadership,  re- 
search and  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  control  of  air  pollution, 
a  serious  hazard  to  the  health  of  our 
people  that  causes  an  estimated  $7.5  bil- 
lion annually  in  damage  to  vegetation, 
livestock,  metals  and  other  materials. 
We  need  an  effective  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  now.  For  although  the 
total  supply  of  air  is  vast,  the  atmos- 
phere over  our  growing  metropolitan 
areas — where  more  than  half  the  people 
live — has  only  limited  capacity  to  dilute 
and  disperse  the  contaminants  now  being 
discharged  from  homes,  factories,  ve- 
hicles, and  many  other  sources. 

The  legislation  I  propose  has  two 
major  objectives.  First,  it  would  extend 
the  time  and  increase  the  appropriation 
available  to  the  Surgeon  General  for  re- 
search into  further  problems  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Second,  it  would  permit  the  Surgeon 
General  to  take  definite  direct  action  to 
abate  air  pollution  through  a  system  of 
hearings  and  orders  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided in  the  Blatnik -Humphrey  water 
pollution  control  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lay  on  the  table  for  3  days  so  that  other 
Senators  wishing  to  Join  with  me  in  this 
measure  may  have  an  opp>ortunity  to  be- 
come cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  that  an 
article,  "Pollution  in  the  Air  We 
Breath."  from  the  August  1960  edition 
of  Consumer  Reports  be  printed  after  the 
bill 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bin  will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
lie  on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  the  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  he  bill  iS  1187)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  control  law  to  provide 
for  a  more  effective  program  of  air  ix)l- 
lution  control,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Neubkrckr,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  as 
follows: 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  air  pollution 
control  law  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  of  air  pollution  control,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3   of    the   Act  entitled   "An  Act   to  provide 
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research  and  technleal  fitntstantie  relating  to 
air  pollution  control,"  approved  July  14, 1966 
(42  UjB.C.   188719),   la   amerMlad  to  read  aa 

follows: 

"Stc.  S.  (a)  Tha  Surgeon  Oeneral  may 
conduct  investigations  and  researeb  and 
make  surveys  (laelodlng  holding  pubUe 
hearings)  concerning  any  ptxtlllein  at  mix 
(x^Uutlon  confronting  a  State  or  local  gor- 
ernment  air  poUutlou  oontrol  agency  or  of 
concern  to  the  Nation  or  any  area  therMtf 
with  a  view  to  recommending  a  solution  to 
such  problem. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Surgeon  General  shall,  after 
conducting  such  research  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, determine  standards  as  to  the  »»"/^i"»l: 
of  un  burned  hydrocarbons,  noxious  gaaes 
and  other  poUutants,  which  are  safe  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  health,  for  dis- 
charge Into  the  atmoephere. 

"(2)  After  the  determination  of  such 
standards  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  ahall  use  his 
authority  under  the  provisions  of  t^'ts  Act 
to  the  extent  tkeceasary  to  develop  effective 
and  practical  devices  to  control  the  dis- 
charge of  poUutants  Into  the  air  within  tha 
limits  of  such  standards. 

"(3)  The  Burgeon  General  ahaU  repatX 
annually  to  tho  President  and  the  Oongreas 
his  progress  In  carrying  out  the  proviatoofl 
of  this  subsection." 

Ssc.  2.  Section  5  of  such  Act  oi  July  14, 
1955  (42  U.S  C.  1857d).  Is  amended  by  atrUc- 
Ing  out  "for  Kich  of  the  nine  flooal  years 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1966. 
and  ending  June  80,  lOM.  not  to  nTciewl 
•5,000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereoT 
"for  each  fiscal  year  such  sum  as  may  ba 
necessary". 

Sec.  8.  Such  Act  of  July  14.  1955,  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  tha  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  foUowa: 

"Sk.  0.  (a)  The  poUutlon  o<  the  air  In 
any  State  or  £>tates  which  andangera  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  peraona,  ahall  be 
subject  to  abatement  aa  provided  In  thla 
section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  Act  State,  Interstate,  and  loeal 
acUon  to  abate  pollution  of  the  air  shall 
be  cEKxxiraged  irnd  shall  not  be  dlafriaoad 
by  F'ederal  enf.iroement  action  except  aa 
otherwise  provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  final 
order  Issued  In  aooordanoe  with  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  or  a  court  order  under 
subsectlcm    (g)    ctf  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Whenj-ver  requested  by  either  the 
Oovernor  at  any  State,  or  a  State  air  poQu- 
tlon  control  agency,  or  (with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Governor  or  of  the  State  air 
pollution  control  agency  for  the  State  In 
which  the  munlctpcdlty  la  situated)  the 
governing  body  of  any  municipality,  the 
Surgeon  General  ehall  give  formal  notifica- 
tion of  any  air  pollution  to  the  State  air 
pollution  contTfvl  agency  and  interstate 
apencT.  If  any.  of  the  State  or  States  whew 
ejiy  discharge  or  dischargee  causing  or  oon- 
trlbutlntr  to  s\Kh  air  pollution  <s-lglnate  and 
shall  call  promptly  a  conference  of  the 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  and  In- 
terstate agency.  If  any.  of  the  State  or  States 
where  the  discharge  or  discharges  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution  originate  and 
of  the  StP.te  or  Statee.  which  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  pollution.  When- 
ever tlie  Surgeon  General,  on  the  basis  of 
reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  has  reason  to 
bellere  that  air  pollution  is  endangering 
the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  State 
other  than  that  In  which  the  discharge  orig- 
inates Is  occurrirg.  he  may  call  such  a  oon- 
ff»rence  on  his  own  Initiative. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  Not  less  than 
three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  oonferenoe 
date  shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

"(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Sur- 
geon General  sbrOl  prepare  and  forward  to 


all  the  air  poUntlac  oontrol  agenclea  attend- 
ing the  oonferenoe  a  summary  of  oonferenoe 
dlseiisslons  Including  (A)  occurrence  at 
pollution  of  the  air  subject  to  abatement 
under  thla  sectian;  (B)  adequacy  of  meaa- 
tnes  taken  toward  abutonent  ot  the  poUa- 
tian:  and  (C)  nature  of  delaya.  If  any,  be- 
ing encountered  In  abating  the  pollution. 

"(d)  If  the  Surgeon  General  believes,  upon 
the  oonclusion  of  the  conferoice  or  there- 
after, that  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment at  much  pollution  is  not  being  made 
•ad  that  the  health  or  welfare  of  any  per- 
aon  Is  being  endangered,  be  ahall  recom- 
mend to  the  ^proprlate  State  air  pollution 
oontrol  agency  that  It  take  necessary  re- 
medial aetkui.  The  Surgeon  General  shall 
allow  at  least  six  months  frcsn  the  date  he 
makes  such  recommendations  for  the  taking 
of  such  reoonunended  action. 

"(e)  If  at  the  conclusion  of  such  six- 
month  period  such  remedial  action  is  not 
taken  or  action  which  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Surgeon  General  Is  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollution 
Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  call  a  public  hear- 
ing, to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of 
the  places  where  the  discharge  or  discharges 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  p<dlution 
originated,  before  a  Hearing  Board  of  five 
or  more  peraons  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
Xaeh  State  in  which  any  discharge  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originates 
•Bd  each  State  claiming  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  pollution  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  one  member  of  the 
Hearing  Board  and  at  least  one  member 
ahall  be  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  Hearing  Board  shall  be  persons  other 
than  ofBoers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State  air  pol- 
lution oontrol  agencies  and  interstate 
•genclea.  If  any,  called  to  attend  the  afore- 
said hearing  and  to  the  alleged  polluter  or 
poUxiters.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence  any  person  alleged  to  be  discharg- 
ing matter  contributing  to  the  pollution, 
abatement  of  which  is  sought,  may  be 
joined  as  a  party  to  such  hearing  if  the 
fact  of  such  alleged  pollution  does  not  be- 
come known  until  after  such  notice  has 
been  given.  On  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  at  such  hearing,  the  Hearing 
Board  shall  maJce  findings  as  to  whether 
pollution  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
occiUTing  and  whether  effective  progress 
toward  abatem^ent  thereof  Is  being  made.  If 
the  Hearing  Board  finds  such  pollution  is 
occurring  and  effective  progress  toward 
ahfttement  Is  not  being  made  It  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  concerning 
the  measures,  if  any,  which  it  finds  to  be 
reasonable  and  equitable  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution.  Such  findings  and 
reconunendatlons  shall  be  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  except  to 
the  extent,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  at 
such  hearing,  he  believes  additional  or  dif- 
ferent findings  or  recommendations  are 
warranted.  The  Secretary  shall  send  his 
findings  and  reconmiendatlonB  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  discharging  any  matter  caus- 
ing or  contributing  to  such  poUutlon, 
together  with  an  order  specifying  a  reason- 
able time  but  not  less  than  six  months 
from  date  of  Issuance  of  such  order  to 
secxire  abatement  of  such  pollution  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Such  order  shall  become  final 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  its  is- 
suance. The  Secretary  shall  also  send  a  copy 
of  such  findings  and  recommendations  and 
■Qch  order  to  the  air  pollution  control 
agencies  and  interstate  agencies,  If  any,  at- 
tending the  hearings. 


"(f)  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  any 
such  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  by  any  person  who  has 
been  made  subject  to  such  order  to  the 
United  States  ooort  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  any  dtocharge  or  dlacharges  caus- 
ing or  oontribnttng  to  the  pollution  sub- 
ject to  abatement  by  such  order  origlnateB 
by  filing  with  such  court  a  notice  of  ^peal 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  af  issuance 
of  the  order.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  attach  upon  the  filing  of  siieh  notloe. 
A  oopy  of  such  notice  shall  forthwith  be 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary  or  any  offlcer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose  and  to  any  other  per- 
son who  received  a  copy  of  the  Secretary's 
order.  The  Secretary  shall  thereupon  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Hearing  Board  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
together  with  his  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations. Such  findings  ot  the  Secre- 
tary, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
when  considered  <ai  the  record  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court  for  good 
cftuse  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  taking  of  additional  evi- 
dence In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem  prop- 
er. The  Secretary  may  thereupon  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  and  recommendations,  and  he  shall 
file  with  the  court  the  reccxd  of  such  fur- 
ther proceedings,  the  new  or  modified  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  and  his  recom- 
mendations, if  any,  for  the  setting  aside  or 
modification  of  his  original  order.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
when  considered  on  the  record  as  a  whole. 

"(g)  Upon  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  filed  with  it.  the  court  shall 
have  jvu-lsdictlon  to  enter  an  order  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edvicatlon, 
and  Welfare.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  Utle  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(h)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enforce  any  order  issued  un- 
der this  section  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  a  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals. 

"(i)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'person'  Includes  an  individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  association.  State,  municipality, 
and  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

"(j)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'municipality'  mesLns  a  city.  town,  borough, 
county,  pariah,  district,  or  other  public  body 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law. 

"(k)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $25,000,000  for 
an  Enforcement  Construction  Grant  Fund. 
The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  from  such  Fund  to  any  State,  munici- 
pality, or  Interstate  agency  requested  or  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  remedial  facilities  after  a 
conference,  hearing,  or  court  action.  Such 
grants  shall  be  for  the  ptxrpoee  of  providing 
filnanclal  assistance  in  the  construction  of 
such  remedial  facilities,  and  shall  be  made 
only  if  sufficient  need  therefor  is  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Surgeon 
Creneral.  No  projects  receiving  grants  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act  shall  receive  any  moneys  from  such 
Grant  Fund.  Sums  appropriated  for  such 
Grant  Fund  shall  remain  available  tmtll  ex- 
pended, and  shall  be  allotted  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 
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The  article  presented  by  Mrs.  Nxu- 
BSKCKB  is  as  followa: 

Aa  Wi  BasATHK 


Poiximoif  iM 

CU  report!  hovwlth  on  a  BUbstanoe  each 
of  ua  connusM.  awaka  and  aaleep,  from  birth 
to  destb.  at  an  aTcraga  rata  of  soma  6,000 
galloiu  dally:  the  air  wa  braathe. 

The  quality  of  tba  air  baa  been  deteriorat- 
ing progreaslTely  as  tha  population  baa  In- 
creaaed  and  our  Induatrlal  operations  have 
multiplied.  From  tba  moment  primitive 
man  ftrst  learned  to  kindle  a  fire,  he  uaed 
the  seemingly  llmltlaaa  ocean  of  air  around 
blm  aa  a  aewer  to  carry  off  the  wastes  of 
combuatlon.  And  w«  bava  followed  his  prec- 
edent ever  since.  By  tha  time  complex  in- 
dustrial processes  began  to  generate  chemical 
fumes  and  gases  aa  wall  aa  amoke.  the  habit 
of  using  the  air  aa  a  aawer  had  become  de«ply 
Ingrained.  Further,  public  toleration  of  this 
polluUon  was  promoted  by  the  widespread 
attitude  that  smoking  Industrial  chimneys 
meant  Jobs  and  proeporlty.  And  the  public 
Itaelf  added  to  pollution  by  wanton  practices 
In  home  heating  and  trash  burning.  Then. 
the  development  of  the  automobile  age  fur- 
ther increased  the  poUutanta  In  the  air.  As 
a  consequence  of  all  these  factors,  the 
problem  In  some  areas  haa  risen  to  necir- 
crlsls  levels. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  Asaoclatlon.  Dr.  John  D  Porterfleld, 
E>eputy  Surgeon  General  of  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service,  stated  that  "we  are  closer  to 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  than  we  are  to 
creating  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  pleasant 
environment  on  tbla  aarth  for  man  to  live 
In — closer  In  know-how,  closer  In  time,  closer 
In  probability  of  achievement." 

WHT  woaaT  ABOxrr  to.  POLLtmoN? 

The  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe  Is.  first  of 
all.  a  public  health  problem.  Polluted  air. 
under  some  extreme  circumstances,  can  kill: 
It  haa  snuffed  out  Uvea  In  Donora.  Pa  :  Lon- 
don. England;  and  the  Meuse  Valley  of  Bel- 
glum.  It  also  can  cause  severe,  acute  Ill- 
nesses simultaneously  to  hundreds  or  even 
thoxisands  of  people  residing  in  a  polluted 
area.  At  a  somewhat  lower  level,  air  pollu- 
tion can  aggravate  the  symptoms — and  per- 
haps shorten  the  lives — of  patients  suffering 
from  a  variety  of  chronic  illnesses,  such  as 
heart  disease,  asthma,  and  emphysema. 
Rasping  coughs,  smarting  eyes,  vague  feel- 
ings of  nausea,  and  Irritable  tempers  are 
lunong  the  lesser  symptoms  most  frequently 
reported.  And  evidence  also  Is  accumulating 
that  some  pollutants  fo\ind  In  the  air  of  our 
large  cities  can  Increase  the  lung  cancer  rate 
among  those  continuously  exposed  to  them, 
cigarette  smokers  and  nonsmokers  alike. 
Thus  pure  air — like  pure  food.  milk,  and 
water — Is    a    requirement    for    good    health. 

Next,  air  pollution  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem Sometimes  It  causes  sudden,  dramatic 
loss — as  when  a  piifT  of  hydrogen-sulflde- 
laden  gas  from  an  industrial  smokestack  In 
one  city  blackens  the  white  lead  paint  on  a 
group  of  houses  miles  away,  or  when  an  acid 
in  the  air  ruins  the  nylon  stockings  on  the 
legs  of  women  throughout  an  urban  neigh- 
borhood, or  pockmarks  the  paint  on  hun- 
dreds of  parked  cars.  In  rural  regions,  crops 
may  be  killed  or  stunted  over  are^s  of  many 
square  miles,  or  the  crops  may  flourish  but 
the  animals  which  eat  them  may  die  Near 
aome  cities,  the  airports  must  close  down 
on  very  smoggy  days,  and  highway  trafBc 
slows  down  to  a  crawl. 

Less  dramatic  are  the  day-to-day  eco- 
nomic effects  in  many  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns.  We  must  wash  our  clothes  oftener, 
spend  more  for  dryclsaning  them,  paper  our 
walla  and  paint  our  botues  more  frequently. 
keep  our  electric  ligbts  burning  longer  in  the 
morning  and  turn  tbsin  on  earlier  In  the 
afternoon.  Estimates  of  such  costs  range 
from  about  $10  to  $100  per  person  per  year 
Also,     where    air    pollution    Is    a    problem. 


real  estate  declines  In  value,  and  homes 
may  prove  unsalable  or  salable  only  at  a 
sacrifice. 

Of  growing  Importance,  as  our  standard  of 
living  rises  in  other  respects.  Is  the  un- 
pleasantness, or  the  esthetic  cost,  of  air 
pollution — not  to  mention  the  obnoxious 
odors  that  accompany  much  air  j)oUutlon 
Cleanliness  Is  a  condition  which  most  civil- 
ized human  beings  value  for  Its  own  sake 
To  achieve  It,  we  scrub  and  scour  and  polish. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  our  sparkling  glass- 
ware, shining  silver,  spotless  linen  We  fight 
dirt  with  brooms,  mope,  vacuum  cleaners. 
washing  machines,  soaps,  detergents  floor 
waxes,  furniture  polishes,  and  other  pnxl- 
ucts;  and  we  prefer  brand  A  to  brand  B  if  It 
offers  the  slightest  hope  of  getting  things 
Just  a  little  bit  cleaner  Yet.  our  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  defeated  when  alr-b^rne 
grime  deste  ids  on  us. 

what's  in  THK  AM' 
The  quality  of  the  air  inside  factories,  mills 
and  miscellaneous  plants  Is  most  often 
policed.  In  theory  at  least,  by  St.ite  Industrliil 
health  officials,  because  employees  who  would 
spend  40  hours  a  week  In  such  air  may  be 
subjected  to  severe  health  hazards.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  report,  therefore,  CU  has 
devoted  Its  research  to  the  type  of  air  pol- 
lution which  affects  the  public  at  large  ■ 
rather  than  specific  employees  Such  pollu- 
tion generally  Is  less  concentrated  in  quan- 
tity, but  Its  effects  may  be  even  more  serious, 
for  the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  the  sick 
along  with  the  well,  may  be  exposed  to  It  168 
hours  a  wi  )k  rather  than  40 

The  pollutants  which  affect  the  general 
public  car  be  cla.s.sltied  m  tevcral  way.s  Fa- 
miliar terms  come  readily  U:>  mind  smoke. 
soot,  duj".  fly  ash.  fumes,  gases,  stench 
Odors,  du-st.  and  smoke  make  their  presence 
Immedlat^-ly  known  to  ynur  senses  Some 
chemical  pollutants,  in  contrast,  may  be 
present  Ir.  hazardous  or  damaging  amounts 
without  the  slightest  visible  or  sniff nble  evi- 
dence. Carbon -monoxide  gas  is  the  best- 
known  example;  it  can  kill  without  reveal- 
ing Its  presence.  Thus,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  air  aiound  you  seems  to  be  clean  and 
odorless  does  not  necesfiarliy  m'an  that  ynu 
live  In  an  area  where  there  Is  no  pollution 
problem.  Nor  Is  the  elimination  of  the  con- 
spicuous sources  of  pollution  In  an  arfa  likely 
to  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  control 

Classifying  the  various  sources  of  pollution 
l-T  one  way  t*j  approach  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  if  achieving  real  control  Indu.s- 
trlal  and  commercial  sources  may  be  broken 
down  Into  two  categories:  \\\  large-scale 
Industrial  Installations,  such  a.s  steel  mills 
and  other  met;Ulurglcal  plants,  powerplanls. 
petroleum  refineries,  chemical  pltn's.  and 
the  like:  a  single  large  source  of  this  type 
may  p;>llute  the  air  over  ."score."!  ^.f  square 
miles:  and  (2)  small-scale  Industrial  and 
commercial  Installation."!,  such  as  dryclean- 
Ing  plants,  small  asphiUt-mlxlng  plants. 
Junkyards,  etc  :  added  together,  such  sour'^es 
provide  a  significant  pxartion  of  a  city's  p<5l- 
lutatiis  (In  some  are.is.  large  agricultural 
and  luniberlnij  operations,  le,  burning 
trash  and  underbrush,  also  may  udcl  siz- 
able quantities  of  pollutants  )  Munii'iiMil 
sources  fall  into  three  groups  (1»  Inciner- 
ators, burning  dumps,  sew.ige  plants,  etc  : 
(2)  heating  plants  In  schools  and  other  mu- 
nicipal building?:  (3)  roadbulldlng  and 
road  maintenance  work,  ajid  the  cxistonre 
of  unpaved  and  uncl^aned  ro;uls  and  streets 


'•  Radioactive  fallout  from  nuclear  explo- 
sions Is  not  included  In  this  dl.scxi.'^slon. 
though  It  Is  certainly  the  most  widespread 
poUutan:  It  tjelongs  in  a  class  by  Itself. 
to  be  discussed  separately  (Coiusumer  Re- 
ports, March  1959  and  February  li>60i.  be- 
cause further  radioactive  jxillutlon  is  beyond 
the  power  of  control  of  any  one  town.  city. 
State,  or  even  country 


H  -u-sehold  sources  are  three  In  number:  (1) 
home- heating  furnaces  and  boilers,  and 
kitchen  incinerators:  (2)  backyard  burning 
of  household  lra*h.  refuse,  leaves,  etc.;  (3) 
ap.u-tment-house  heating  equipment  and  In- 
cinirators.  Finally,  there  are  three  trans- 
portation sources:  (1)  private  automobiles; 
(2  I  trucks  and  buses.  Including  dlesels;  (3) 
ships  and  !<x:omotlves 

WEATHER    AND    CEOGKAPHT 

If  all  cities  were  located  on  hilltops,  and 
If  the  wind  always  blew,  air  pollution  might 
be  a  mln  ir  nuis.vnce  at  worst.  Even  under 
n>rm.U  conditions,  the  air  has  serious  short- 
c  imlngs  as  a  sewer  And  especially  (al- 
thoxigh  nux.  exclusively)  In  mountaln- 
riviimed  arc;v3  like  Los  Angeles,  and  In  many 
river  valleys,  when  the  wind  Is  not  blow- 
ing the  escaj>e  of  pollutants  Is  not  possible 
to  an  .idt'<iu,i'.e  extent  In  fuch  physical  cir- 
cumstances, concentrations  of  heavy  in- 
dustry, surrounded  by  deiftsely  populated  res- 
ldentl.'\l  districts,  are  Hkf|y  to  be  the  focus  of 
an  alr-polhitlon  probleO|:  When  a  layer  of 
warmer  ulr  sits  over  a  Ifcrer  of  cooler  air 
In  such  an  area.  It  acts  q^e  a  lid  on  a  pot. 
prcvmtlng  the  escape  of  aollutanu  upward. 
This  meteorological  condtoift  Is  known  as  a 
t^inpfrature  inver?lrn  PolJfatants  accumu- 
late, sometimps  day  after  day  The  "kill- 
ing smogs"  which  have  occured  on  rare  occa- 
sions generally  arise  from  a  multiplicity  of 
fact*irs  operating  In  concert. 

Such.  In  brief,  are  some  of  the  basic  fae* 
tors  underlying  air  pollution.  But  eaeH 
community  has  It  own  Individual  alr-pollu- 
tl on  problem,  depending  on  the  nature  of  Its 
sources  of  pollution.  Its  geography,  and  its 
weather 

While  thousands  of  communities,  large 
and  small,  do  curb  some  pollution  sources 
on  the  basis  of  complaints  about  visible 
smoke  and  noticeable  stenches,  relatively 
few  are  taking  steps  t<i  solve  their  alr-pollu- 
tlon  problems  on  a  scientific  basis  The 
mofit  elementary  step,  that  of  attempting  to 
monitor  the  air  thoroughly  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  types  and  amounts  of  pollutants 
m  It  has  been  taken  by  fewer  than  30 
communities  In  the  entire  United  States. 
The  Air  Pollution  Program  of  the  US  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  created  by  congressional 
action  m  1955.  has  been  collecting  data  only 
on  dust  particles  from  cities  participating  In 
Its  National  Air  Sampling  Network  But  the 
National  Network  data,  while  providing  a 
very  useful  beginning  In  the  assessment  of 
the  natl(<nal  problem  and  a  basis  for  further 
broad  research  ,are  not  enough  to  solve  the 
problems  of  Individual  communities  In  the 
network,  to  .s;iy  nothing  of  those  communi- 
ties which  di)  no  monitoring 

If  It  wishes  to  do  anything  baflc  ab<iul  its 
own  air  pollution,  a  community  must  first 
(.if  all  do  Its  own  monitoring,  and  on  a  much 
more  Intensive  scale  than  Is  called  for  by 
participation  In  the  National  Network.  Lo- 
cating and  eliminating  the  sources  of  the 
p.:)llut.int8  are  the  next  necessary  steps. 
While  this  procedure  may  seem  to  be  ele- 
mentiiry  and  simple  of  accomplishment 
when  thus  baldly  stated.  It  Invariably  In- 
volves Complex  legislative,  technical,  and  en- 
f.»rcement  problems  These  problems  are 
the  function  of  li>cal  alr-poUutlon-control 
agoncK's.  which  usually  are  set  up  by  local 
IcgLsIatl on  and  maintained  by  local  appro- 
priations The  effectiveness  of  the  few 
hundred  agencies  now  operating  varies  very 
considerably,  from  practically  nil  to  fairly 
good  lUi'iie  of  the  cities  has  been  able  to 
approach  complete  elimination  of  pollu- 
tion) 

A  recent  Informal  poll  by  CU  of  alr-pol- 
luliin-control  ♦'xperts  elicited  the  consen- 
sus that  Ixj6  .Angeles.  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia. Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  the 
Kanawha  Valley  of  West  Virginia,  the 
Niagara  area,  Pennsylvania's  Allegheny 
County.  Detroit,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and 
the  Ohio  Klver  Valley  are  the  dozen  worst- 
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polluted  areas  In  the  United  States.  Of  aide  of  the  river  and  six  cities  on  the  West  Sampling  Network  (an  average  of  141  cities) 
these  12,  only  the  first  4  are  among  the  Virginia  side.  Meteorological  data  show  that  over  the  2-year  period  of  1957  and  1958 
cities  which  have  relatively  effective  control  no  major  temf>erature  Inversions  occurred  showed  an  average  pollution  of  130  micro- 
programs. The  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  of  during  this  period;  the  results,  therefore,  grams  per  cubic  meter  at  urban  sites.  The 
course,  is  that  thuy  would  be  dirtier  still  would  represent  more  or  less  typical  rather  average  of  the  nine  cities  meastired  by  CU  in 
without  their  programs.  tban  extreme  pollution  conditions.  the  Upper  Ohio  River  Valley  was  250  mlcro- 
cu's  OWN  TiST  stTBVKT  ®°*  •**  °'  measurements  was  concerned  grams.  The  highest  average  for  a  single  city 
Tn  «n  effort  tr,  ««tahllAh  tHe  extent  to  ^^  **^®  tu:t\ial  amount  of  "dustfall"  settling  In  the  National  Network  in  the  1957-58  pe- 
«,»:..h^o,^n?»litv  «T^.rrL ^^litf^  ai^  ^  «*^"^'  calculated  In  tons  per  square  mile  rlod  was  225.  at  both  East  Chicago.  Ind.,  and 
which  community  air  can  J«  P«»"^  "J  per  month.    These  figures  are  a  measure  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.     CU  found  that  four  of  the 

;^,.h7^1^i^ivS   in^ffor^tS^fa^l  a5  "»°"    ''^^''''>    P"-"'^^*''    ^^'^"^    ^«    l^g«  ^^°«  0^»°  Galley  cities  tested  exceeded  thS 

^nutlo^    CU  uS..;L>k  S^-t^^  s^aril  •"°'^fi^  ""^  ^«^^  ^'^^"K^  ^  ««"^«  ^  ^ust.  figure;    the  highest  was  385  micrograms   in 

pollution.  CU  und.  rtook  ^  ""'^•y  "^^  ™  The    test    equipment    was    simply    a    wide-  SteubenvlUe. 

Cru^\J;t"°for"  Which  pract!^ny  no  daS  "^^^^^  Pl^^lc  bucket;  the  dust  accumulat-          For  further  purposes  of  comparison,  here 

™^«ir«hie                      practically  no  oata  ^^  ^   ^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^_^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   1957-58  National  Network  averages 

OTs  project  was  focused  geographically  on  '"  ^^^e^'^  «>»'-«="y-  ^o'  ««veral  other  large  cities : 

an  80-mlle  stretch  of  the  Upper  Ohio  BlTer  tbsts  fob  smaller  pabticlks  and  casks  i^js  Angeles 215 

Valley,   west   and   tiouthwest  of   Pittsburgh.  To  test  for  the  presence  of  smaller  parti-  Philadelphia i85 

Pa — a   heavily    Industrialized   region  which  clee  which  do  not  settle  out  readily,  CU  used  Pittsburgh i85 

Includes  the  steel  centers  of  Wheeling  and  a  standard  piece  of  equipment  known  as  a  New  York lao 

Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  SteubenvlUe.  Ohio,  plus  high-volume  sampler.     A   vacuvun   cleaner-  St.  Louis 175 

17  other  towns  and  residential  subtirbs  lln-  jike    device   sucks    air    at    a    measured    rate  Boston 145 

Ing  both  banks  of  the  river  in  two  States  and  through  a  filter  In  this  sampler;   the  thick.  Detroit . 145 

eight  counties.    It  Is  one  of  the  sections  of  dense,  glass-fiber  filter  removes   practically  Atlanta "1 115 

the  Nation   whose    air   is  most   highly  con-  ^11  of  these  suspended  particles  from  the  air  New  Orleans 100 

tamlnated  with  the  relatively  old-fashioned  (»  hood  over  the  Intake  keeps  out  tlie  larger  Washington,  D.C 100 

smoke-type  of   pollution  for  which   control  "dxistfaU"   particles).     After  24  hours,   the          ac  ^«„^«,-^or,t  ».♦>,- „„-~»- ^ii„*. »„ 

methods  long  have  been  known;   yet,  prac-  fl,t„  is  rer^ved  (to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh.  bo^ti^^^„m ^^tr^f„^in    inn  ^^I 

tlcally  nothing  wa«  being  dons  about  It.  clean   one)    and  weighed,    and   the  trapped  ^'n^r  ,^,Vt?^H,,^r,L^h^i,^^t  ,n^»  inf 

The  scope  of  the  survey  was  defined  with  particles   are   then   calcuiated    in   tem^   of  i7'if tSi  "  d„n^fv^r™n  ^^rf^^^ 

the  cooperation  of  various  pubUc  health  au-  height  (micrograms)  per  unit  volume  (cubic  ^  ^^  """f     .     *  ,^  L             !i  ^  J*  *T' 

thorltler  Who   pointed   out  that  CU  could  SrS)  of  alr^A  toJal  of  212  of  these  deter-  ^l^^J^rJ^l^^V^'^^J^^T      ' 

make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  fur-  mlnatlons  were  made  throughout  the  valley  ^^H^^  !fJl!^  !f  shockingly  high, 

therance  of   air-pollution   control  by  docu-  during   the   survey.     In   all,    more    than   90          Thf  blg^^  dally  reading  taken  by  the  Na- 

mentlng   the    extreme    degree    of    pollution  ^lUlon  gaUons  of  air  passed   through  the  JlT  nnuirt  ^S''rt,,HnlT!  9^virr  .1^^ 

which  exUts  in  an   area  of  this  sort.  tuters                                  *'                       «■  the  United  States  during  the  2-year  period 

Though  limited  geographically  to  thU  one  The  high-volume  samples  provide  only  one  ^^o    Ind     irfg^'  ctTSsIS  TuSS  S"  a 

valley.  CU's  survey  provides  a  series  of  fresh  kind  of  measure  of  ah-  poUutlon:    weight.  ^^^;„f„.-Jlt„^^„;,„Z^J^J^ 

insights  into  many  of  the  basic  air-poUu-  to  obtain  another  kind  oVmeasurement  of  ^°^^^  ?l^"^Tr  f' ??.q' ^J^n^^^^^ 

tlon-control    problems    (technical.    poUtlcal.  |„«pended    particles,    visual    in    nature.    CU  fl!^  °^„^^^^,^^  *'  S 

and    economic)    fa-ied    by   residents  of    the  also  made  use  of  standard  devices  known         ?^,^„^^i?!  i"!^  ,„  *^^^        ^,  ^^.  ^,„. 

many  thousands  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  .s  AISI   (American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute)  ^^?^^„^J^\^°^lJ^r.fr^^J^L^3^^ 

.^p    -mple„.^^e    sample^  exp^e    a  r^SrS.  "SJlSS^r on'^htTv'el^S  "I'Si 

THE  VALLEY  THAT  MAN  BMMTKCHm  »trlp  of  thin  filter  paper  to  a  slow  stream  of  jg^u^j,  exceed,  a  level  of  240  micrograms 

The  first  explorers  who  foUowed  the  Ohio  ^  5°'  i'^^i'f  .£fr'i^*i,/t^!f,l^*  "^^f"^^^  of  pollutant  pai^ticles  per  cubic  meter;   the 

River  westward  and  southward  from  what  U  _^,^*  ^^^51  .^^^Z,„^  ,^     ^\?L^ilnl  comparable    figure    In    CU's    tests    for    the 

now  Pittsburgh  miuit  have  found  that  val-  ?1  ,^^7  il„^,!f^  "^^„1;„  J^^  Upper   Ohio   River   Valley   as    a   whole   was 

ley  one  of  nature '^  loveliest  creaUons.    But  ^  "«!»*  tran«nlsslon  measured  at  «Posed  ^g*^*^ micrograms.     In  the  National  "Network, 

before  long.  tradlL«  posts  sprang  up  along  Smd'JlS'^if  knJSTS   "hS^'S^fficient"  Charleston,   W.  Va,,  was   the  highest  single 

the  river,  these  grew  to  be  towns,  and  in  time  ■"^fS^a  "'^iL%°°7?   ^(=  ^,.^^^Tir>  city  in  this  respect  in  1957-58,  with  440;  in 

the  river   became   a  major  artery  of  traffic,  l^e^a  ro^ih^e^ure  of  the  d^e^  of  ^l-  ^^«   ^PP^"-    ^^°   ^^^'^^   Galley,  SteubenvlUe 

Today,  the  tonnage  of  freight  carried  through  7:„*!  *J?Jx^„!^f?:iJI   .,„f  o,„c   ^h  .>,o  ut-  ^^r  exceeded  this  figure  with  660  micrograms, 

the  valley  on  the  Ohio  exceeds  the  tonnage  *°«  *°  wnicn  ciotning,  curtains,  ana  "le  ""  and  the  very  inappropriately  named  Bellalre, 

passing  through  the  Panama  canal.  SJrtfiSf-^^iSra  hoSl^  Ohio,  came  second  with  460  micrograms. 

Cheap  water  transportation,  the  proximity  -,nallv  ^raalonal  determinations  of  car-          Significant    comparisons    of    "haze    coeffl- 

of  the  west  Virginia  coal  fields    and  other  t,o^Sio^de''  Xur-moxSe   anrnitfogen-  ciente"  are  more  difficult  to  find;  but  Pltts- 

a    variety    Jf    satellite    Industrie    clustered  l^,Ser'Z^Sn^''S''LeZ^.'.  thS  --^ry^    Back   In    1«53    before   Pitts- 

trnsVewT  berlrs7sr^e1nuS^•S:  "^  —  -«^«  «*  ^n^y  a  few  random  times  f^f  J,rhSn£^  i?  ZTHtr^'^e^Z^l 

ley  from  East  Liverpool  in  the  northwest  to  «°a  Peaces.                         results  ^^^^   (COHS/1,000  feet)    during  the  first  4 

New  Martinsville  In  the  southwest  became  a  months  of  that  year;  CU's  measurements  in 

close-packed   Jumble  of   residential   and  In-  CU's  tests  left  no  doubt  whatever  that  air  ^^^g   Upper    Ohio   River   Valley    averaged   4.5 

dustrlal    sites.      Congestion    was    intensified  of  the  Upper  Ohio  River  Valley  is  very  severe-  units,  or  50  percent  higher, 

by  the  fact  that  the  valley  is  bounded  by  ly  polluted,  as  a  few  ccmiparlsons  will  lllus-         pinally,   a  word  about  carbon   monoxide, 

steep  hills;    everything  had  to  be  crowded  trate.  qu's  sporadic  carbon-monoxide  determina- 

onto  a  narrow  strip.  Chicago's  air  is  generally  considered  to  be  tlons   at  seven  valley   sites   in   the   absence 

On    ordinary    days    the    air    is    dark    with  relatively    dirty    and    its    central    Loop    dls-  qj  inversion  Indicate  that  a  carbon -monoxide 

smoke   along   much   of   the   valley;    on  daya  ^^^ct  one  of  its  worst  sections.     During  De-  problem  unquestionably  exists  in   the  area, 

when  the  wind  falls  off  and  a  temperature  cember  1959,  dustfall  measured  in  the  Loop  -j^g  extreme  measurement  recorded  in  the 

Inversion  occurs,  conditions  approach  the  In-  averaged  55  '  tons  per  square  mile  per  month;  course  of    CU's   tests   was   60   parts   carbon 

tolerable.     In   196B,  the  mayor  of  Wheeling,  »»d  at  one  test  point  in  the  Loop,  the  dtistfall  monoxide  per  million  parte  of  air  at  Weirton; 

near  the  center  of  the  valley  strip,  described  collected  at  the  rate  of  125  tons  per  square  ^  parte  per  million  were  recorded  on  one 

conditions  In  these  terms:  ™Ue   per  month.     Consider,  then,  that  the  occasion    at    SteubenvlUe    and    Moundsvllle. 

"•  •  •  Wheeling  •  •  •  [has  l>een]  •  •  •  dustfall  measured  by  CU  in  nine  towns  In  ^nd  20  parte  per  million  at  Wellsburg  and 
one  of  the  communities  with  front-page  **^«  Upper  Ohio  River  Valley  averaged  185  Martins  Perry.  These  levels  are  not  danger- 
photographs  of  automobUes  with  their  head-  *ons  per  square  mile  per  month;  the  worst  ^^g  j^j.  short-time  exposure  in  otherwise 
llghte  on  at  11  a.m..  endless  accounts  of  point  measured  was  in  Wheeling,  where  the  clean  air.  The  usual  factory  safety  standards 
buckete  of  fiy  ash  being  swept  off  front  dtistfall  totaled  500  tons  per  square  mile  per  specify  a  maximum  indoor  carbon -monoxide 
porches,  paint  damage,  and  so  on.  One  of  ™onth;  a  close  second  was  a  point  in  Weir-  concentration  of  100  parte  per  mUllMi  for 
our  late  physiciars  used  to  say,  diuing  hU  *<>"•  "o*  '""  '"*"*  *^*  ^*®*^  plant,  where  the  jjq  more  than  8  hours  per  day  (though  under 
war  service,  that  he  could  identify  his  home-  flB^re  was  566  tons.  some  conditions  even  this  much  is  con- 
town  buddies  by  the  amount  of  soot  in  their  Measuremento  of  suspended  particles  col-  sidered  too  high).  But  levels  of  from  20 
lungs."  lected    by   the    high-volume   samplers   gave  ^o  50  parts,  sporadically  recorded  at  open- 

CUs  teste  determined   the  actual   degree  equally  startling  resulte.    Data  frran  the  U.S.  air  sites,  hardly  are  a  foundation  for  confl- 

of   air   pollution   In  nine   towns   and  clUes  Public      Health      Service's      National      Air  dence  that  a  problem  does  not  exist  where 

along  the  length  of  the  valley.     Tests  were     the  populace  is  exposed  *«  «ie»e  <»  higher 

run  during  the  period  from  November  15  to  '  The  figures  in  this  general  discussion  have  concentrations  for  long  periods  of  time.    In- 

December  20,  1959.  at  three  sites  on  the  Ohio  been  rounded  off,  <!««!.    'while    CU's   survey   still    was    in   the 
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planning  stage,  then  wm«  an  "episode"  In 
Welrton.  In  which  15  paraona  were  hospital- 
ized as  the  result  of  t"*»*'*^  cartMn-monox- 
Ide  gas  from  the  naartoy  steel  plant.  Ttie 
gas  was  concentrstad  more  than  usual  due 
to  a  temperature  tnteiakui. 

POLLUTION    CAM    IB  OOWTaOIJ.ED 

If  no  methods  ooold  b*  davlsed  for  reduc- 
ing the  flow  at  poUotantB  from  Industrial 
plants  and  from  oilier  ■eurccs,  residents  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  River  Vallej  might  have  to 
put  up  with  It  indefinitely.  But  most  of 
the  p>ollution  Is  unxtaceeaary.  Sclenth>u  and 
engineers  have  developed  techniques  for  re- 
ducing to  an  acceptable  level  the  type  ol 
pollution  through  which  the  valleys  resi- 
denU  sUll  must  cough  and  blink  their  way. 
The  problem  by  now  la  not  so  much  scien- 
tific as  it  is  sociological  and  legal  to  persuade 
or  force  polluters  to  take  the  steps  required 
for  cleaning  up  the  air. 

The  valley's  great  steel  plants,  for  exam- 
ple, are  by  common  consent  among  the  worst 
Individual  sources  of  pollution.  Yet.  even 
steel  plants  can  be  made  moderately  clean, 
at  a  price.  Here.  In  technical  language.  Is 
an  account  by  Max  D.  Bowell,  vice  president 
of  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute,  of  what 
such  plants  can  accomplish: 

"Blast  furnace*  produce  about  150.000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  iron  MiOi; 
protective  devices  have  been  added  to  blast 
furnaces  in  recent  years,  and  In  many  cases 
the  cleaned,  burned  gases  emit  less  than  10 
pounds  of  dust  per  ton  to  the  atmosphere, 
well  within  any  normal  limits  of 
cleanliness.   •    •   • 

"The  dtut-catchlng  equipment  on  blast 
furnaces  is  quite  varied  and  almost  all  types 
are  employed,  running  from  venturl  and 
orifice  scrubbers  through  tower  washers  to 
electrostatic  precipitators.  It  is  all  coetly. 
One  of  our  companies  equipped  four  blast 
furnaces  with  electrostatic  precipitators  at 
a  cost  of  $3  million,  then  added  a  g  xs  bleeder 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  •    •   • 

"On  many  [open  hearth]  furnaces  auto- 
matic combustion  controls  have  been  in- 
stalled to  control  the  fuel-to-alr  ratio,  which 
results  In  more  c<xnplete  combustion  and 
consequently  less  eflhient. 

"One  company  has  equipped  nine  open 
hearth  furnaces  with  electrostatic  precipita- 
tors since  J  954  at  a  cost  of  »5.500.000.   •   •    •" 

All  but  a  minor  fraction  of  the  steel  In- 
dustry's alr-pollutlon  problems  have  been 
solved  at  the  technical  level,  and  practical 
control  installatlona  have  been  made  at 
many  plants  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  Merely  by  applying  the  techniques 
already  developed,  great  Improvement  can  be 
achieved.  The  same  Is  true  of  coal-burning 
powerplants — another  major  cause  of  pxjllu- 
tlon  In  the  Upper  Ohio  River  Valley  and 
elsewhere. 

Where,  then,  is  the  problem  as  It  con- 
fronts not  only  the  Tapper  Ohio  River  Valley 
but  other  pollution -plagued  regions  as  well? 
Theodore  B  Uerrlll,  an  editor  of  Biislness 
Week,  had  this  to  say  in  the  course  of  a 
symposium  on  the  eoonomlc  and  social  ef- 
fects of  air  pollution; 

Nobody  is  going  to  put  In  any  kind 

of  control  devices  that  cost  him  money  un- 
less he  has  to.  •  •  •  There  must  be  sanc- 
tions against  Industry  or  else  it  Is  going  to 
pollute  the  air.  These  eanctions  can  be  of 
many  types.  It  simply  has  to  be  unprofit- 
able for  an  Industry  to  pollute  the  air  or 
else  they  are  going  to  pollute  It,  because  It 
Is  cheaper  to  use  the  air  for  a  sewer  than  to 
pay  for  keeping  it  dean." 

WHIZLIIVa  TUBS  TO   CLEAN    UP 

The  first  city  In  the  Upper  Ohio  River 
Valley  to  decide  to  do  something  about  air 
pollution  was  Wheeling.  In  1055  It  enacted 
a  new  air-pollutlon-«ontrol  ordinance.  More 
Important.  It  employed  a  qualified  air -pollu- 
tion-control  expert,  James  Martin,  and  It 
supplied  him  with  a  staff  and  funds.  For  5 
years    now.    Mr.    Martin    and    his    assistant 


have  been  patrolling  the  air  of  Wheeling, 
using  a  combination  of  education,  perstia- 
slon.  and  legal  action 

Former  Mayor  Jack  R  Adams  of  Wheeling 
has  explained  how  the  ordinance  works 

"The  Wheeling  ordinance  estiibllshed  pe- 
riods of  grace :  1  year  for  commercial  and 
Industrial  buildings,  railroad  locomotives, 
and  multiple-family  dwelling  units;  3  years 
for  boats  and  tugs;  5  years  for  one-  and  two- 
family  dwelling  unit.''  Even  before  the  1- 
year  period  had  expired,  most  Industries  had 
an  acceptable  Improvement  program  under- 
way. 

'••  •  •  E-,ery  r  nnmercial.  Industrial,  and 
apartment  bulldm?  h\\s  been  ln.«pectpd  by 
the  control  depnrtnient  and  ha*  either  com- 
pletely corrected  its  alr-poUutlon  problems 
or  will  have  It  corrected  within  a  reasonable 
time  •  •  •  We  did  hAve  a  very  few  reluc- 
tant industrialists  a'  :  rst.  but  the  air-pollu- 
Uon-control  department  has  had  only  four 
prosecution."— all  convictions  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance." 

As  sometimes  Is  the  case,  the  city  of 
Wheeling  Itself  turned  out  to  be  among  the 
offenders  contributing  to  pollution.  Mure 
than  30  defective  furn-ices  and  b«illers  were 
spotted  emitting  smoke  from  public  build- 
ings. These  sources  now  have  been  eltlier 
repaired  or  replaced  Wheeling  also  polluted 
its  own  air  by  collecting  the  city's  triush  and 
bumir.g  It  on  a  dump  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  city  limits.  Various  plans  by  which  thU 
trash  would  be  disp«>6ed  of  snu>kele.ssly  still 
are  beUig  explored  a  smokeless  Incinerator, 
sanitary  landfill,  or  burning  It  In  steam-  or 
electricity-producing  equipment  are  all  pos- 
siblllUes. 

The  Wheeling  control  program  already  has 
had  a  beneficent  effect.  Drivers  need  no 
longer  ke«'p  their  car  headlights  on  at  11 
o'clock  In  the  morning  But  as  CU's  tei.t8 
showed.  Wheeling's  air  still  U  shockingly 
dirty.  Wheeling's  alr-pollutlon-control  en- 
gineer explains  why; 

"The  sources  of  uur  present  pollution  are 
not  ours  any  longer,  but  the  whole  valleys. 
So  long  as  steel  plants,  powerplants.  and 
many  other  private  and  public  sources  of 
pollution  in  neighboring  communities  all 
along  the  valley  continue  to  emit  pollutants 
by  the  hundreds  of  tons  dally,  nothing  we 
can  do  within  the  city  limits  of  Wheeling 
will  really  clean  up  the  air." 


rus  alr-pollutlon  me«.«!T»Tements  confirm 
this  point  of  view  One  place  where  CU 
made  meaaurements,  for  example,  was  New 
CTumberlnnd,  W  Va  A  residential  town  of 
2.000  p<ipulatlon.  New  Cumberland  does  al- 
most nothing  within  Its  own  dty  limits  to 
pollute  the  air.  The  strictest  town  ordi- 
nance, enforced  with  the  utmost  severity, 
would  accomplish  very  little.  Yet.  the  air 
over  New  Cumberland  showed  niore  than 
average  p^jllutlon  in  dustfall.  suspended  mat- 
ter, and  haze  coefllclent  alike,  even  when 
compared  with  the  other  heavily  polluted 
towns  of  the  valley.  The  reason:  fiy  ash 
p.  >urs  in  from  :m  electric  power -genera  ting 
plant  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river;  other 
[Hjllutants  drift  in  from  upstream  when  the 
wiiul  blows  down  the  river,  as  it  usually 
does,  and  from  downstreimi  \\hen  the  waid 
rever.se.s  Its  direction. 

One  further  example  serves  to  underline 
the  .-eglcnal  nature  of  the  problem;  the  city 
of  MoundsviUe  on  the  West  Virginia  side  of 
the  river.  There  Is  a  power-genernUng  sta- 
tion on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river  whose 
stacks  pour  many  tons  of  fiy  ash  dally  across 
the  State  line  Into  MoundsvlUe  Mounds- 
ville  lt.self  Is  the  site  of  a  penitentiary,  where 
the  inmates  mine  thousands  of  tons  ot  coal 
annually  and  burn  It  IneflJclently  m  the  pen- 
itentiary boilers,  so  that  smoke  comes  billow- 
ing out  of  lU  stacks.  Also,  some  of  th*  city's 
tra^h  Is  burned  on  a  refuse  dump.  The  net 
result  Is  an  lmpas.<:e.  It  Is  hard  to  mH  pol- 
lution control  In  Moundsville  so  long  as  the 
[x>\verplant  across  the  river  befouls  the  air. 
and  the  plant  across  the  river  hardly  can  be 
expected  to  clean  up  while  Moundsville  does 
nothing 

The  problems  In  Welrton  and  Steuben- 
vllle.  Bites  of  large  steel  plants,  are  dillerent. 
Welrton  la  a  one-Industry  town,  officially  In- 
c orp  irated  In   lt>4».     Says  one  observer: 

"The  steel  plant  Is  located  in  the  valley 
and  the  pollution  can  readily  be  seen  for 
many  miles  The  plant  evidently  has  little 
or  no  pollution  control,  and  the  town  Is  con- 
stantly covered  with  grime  and  smoke.  Lit- 
tle, If  any,  Improvement  can  be  expected 
without  legal  action.  The  city  government 
ofBclals.  as  well  as  most  of  the  cltlrens.  de- 
pend upon  the  steel  plant  for  their  liveli- 
hood There  Is  a  general  fear  that  If  pollu- 
tion control  were  enforced,  the  plant  might 
relocate  elsewhere." 
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£ven  Steubenvllle.  not  so  completely  de- 
pendent on  Its  steel  plants  as  Welrton  Is, 
has  taken  no  action  to  control  Its  own  major 
Industry.     And  the  entire  valley  suffers. 

In  CU's  opinion,  tli.e  fear  that  Industry 
will  move  away  if  poliutloii  controls  are  en- 
farced  is  not  well-grounded.  Such  threats 
frequently  are  made;  but  alr-pollutl(3n- 
control  authorities  consulted  by  CU  could 
recall  not  a  single  Instance  In  which  a  major 
Indiistry   actually    pulled    up    stakes   merely 


because  It  was  required  to  stop  using  the 
air  as  a  sewer.  If  an  Industry  Is  In  a  good 
competitive  situation  at  Its  present  location. 
It  appiu-ently  will  stay. 

In  some  cases.  It  may  be  better  for  the 
company  in  the  long  run  to  replace  old, 
hard-to-control  equipment  with  new.  more 
emclcnt  equipment  with  built-in  air-pollu- 
tion controls.  For  example,  open-hearth 
furnnces  can  be  replaced  with  new  oxygen- 
process   steelmaklng   equipment,   which   will 
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Improve  a  company's  competitive  situation 
and  allow  for  relatively  economical  air- 
poUutlon  control.  Control  eqtiipment,  more- 
over, often  pays  out  In  part  at  least  through 
greater  efllclency  in  the  use  of  fuel  and 
through  a  recovery  of  salable  byproducts. 
In  a  number  of  well -documented  Instances, 
Industries  which  have  fought  against  con- 
trols until  forced  to  clean  up  by  court  action 
have  ultimately  Installed  control  equip- 
ment— and  actually  reaped  a  profit  from  the 
installation. 

nxxded:   a  bxoiomal  arpaoacH 

Very  soon  after  the  initiation  of  the 
Wheeling  air-pollution-control  program,  it 
became  evident  that  regional  action  was 
necessary.  The  eight  counties  stretched 
along  the  valley  were  as  powerless  as  the  20 
municipalities,  and  neither  of  the  two  States 
(Ohio  and  West  Virginia)  concerned  could 
solve  the  problem  by  Itself.  What  was 
needed,  obviously,  was  a  regionwide  air- 
poUutlon-control  program  to  treat  the  en- 
tire valley  as  a  single  air-pollutlon  unit. 

As  a  first  step  In  this  direction,  the  Ohio 
Valley  Air  Pollution  Control  Council,  Inc., 
was  formed  officially  In  1958;  it  is  a  volun- 
tary agency  which  now  has  130  dues-paying 
Industry,  association,  and  Individual  mem- 
bers, and  the  participation  of  five  city 
governments. 

After  much  study,  the  council  has  apon- 
Bored  a  new  law  In  the  West  Virginia 
Leglslatxire  which  would  empower  local  gov- 
ernments to  control  their  own  pollution  and 
to  peu-tlclpate  In  regional  action.  Passage 
is  hoped  for  at  the  IMl  legislative  session. 
Ohio  already  has  enabling  legislation  au- 
thorizing each  city  to  control  local  pollution, 
but  none  as  yet  for  regional  control. 

Another  activity  of  the  council  has  been 
to  press  for  studies  of  just  how  much  pollu- 
tion there  is.  CU's  survey  has  doctunented 
the  urgent  need  few  a  valley-wide  control 
program.  Inchidlng  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  pollutants  and  their  sources.  In  such 
cases,  the  assistance  of  the  U.8.  Public  Health 
Service  can  be  extremely  helpful.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  carries  out  three  tjrpes  of 
alr-pollutlon  activity:  research,  the  training 
of  personnel,  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  which  formally 
request  such  assistance.  (Note  well:  the 
Public  Health  Service  cannot  step  into  an 
alr-pollutlon  situation  until  It  is  requested 
to  do  BO  by  local  authorities.) 

After  several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort 
to  get  together  the  four  groups  concerned 
(the  two  States,  the  council,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service!  agreed  to  embark  co- 
operatively on  a  survey  of  pollution  condi- 
tions In  the  valley:  It  can  be  Judged  sig- 
nificant that  this  agreement  occurred  about 
2  weeks  after  CU's  survey  was  started.  CU 
has  turned  over  Its  data  (and  its  samples) 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  facUitate 
the  official  survey. 

But  by  far  the  biggest  hurdles  still  lie 
ahead.  Once  all  the  surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted a  d  preliminary  plans  have  been  laid, 
someone  is  going  to  have  to  "bell  the  cat." 
State  laws  or  municipal  ordinances  with 
teeth  In  them  will  have  to  be  enacted — and 
enforced.  According  to  experts  in  the  field, 
an  effective  control  agency  can  be  operated 
(in  an  area  having  good  control  legislation) 
for  costs  in  the  range  of  about  10  cents  to 
60  cents  per  person  per  year,  depending  on 
the  severity  of  the  local  problem.  Bven  at 
the  higher  figure,  the  cost  would  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  lowest  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  person  of  living  with  polluted 
air.  It  will  be  necessary  to  awaken  valley 
citizens  specifically,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  in  general,  to  the  nature  and  in- 
tensity of  the  alr-pollutlon  problem,  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  health  risks  being  run, 
and  to  the  basic  fact  that  control  measures 
are  technically  available  and  in  all  prob- 
ability economically  feasible. 


OooPxmATioic    The  Need  Is  Inescapable 

As  described  in  the  preceding  article,  the 
need  for  cooperation  among  neighboring 
communities  which  pollute  each  other's  air 
is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Ohio  River 
Valley.  It  has  to  be  emphaslBed,  however, 
that  the  form  of  cooperation  must  be  suited 
to  local  conditions.  Some  examples  illus- 
trate the  differences: 

In  many  situations,  a  county  alr-pollu- 
tlon program  (legislation  and  enforcement 
at  the  county  level)  will  solve  the  problem. 
Such  county  programs  are  in  existence,  for 
example.  In  Allegheny  County.  Pa.;  Polk 
County,  Fla.;  Jefferson  County,  Ky.;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A  mtiltlcounty  program  (State  legislation 
authorizing  cooperation  among  counties, 
with  a  single  enforcement  agency  for  the 
entire  area)  sometimes  is  necessary.  An 
outstanding  example  of  such  a  program  is 
the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
in  the  San  Francisco  area,  which  includes 
the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa, 
Marin.  San  fYanclsco,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa 
Clara. 

A  two-State  agency  is  necessary  In  some 
areas.  Examples,  in  addition  to  the  Ohio 
River  Valley.  Include  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  In  the  New  York  City  area;  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  In  the  Chicago-Gary  area; 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  in  the  Cincinnati  area; 
and  Illinois  and  Missouri,  in  the  St.  Louis 


Some  situations  require  the  establishment 
of  a  special  international  agency  to  effect 
cooperation  between  two  countries.  Ex- 
amples would  be  the  Detroit-Windsor,  the 
Niagara  Falls,   and   El   Paso-Juarez  areas. 

The  rate  at  which  metropolitan  complexes 
are  growing  makes  such  forms  of  coopera- 
tion Increasingly  Inescapable. 


RAINBOW  BRIDGE  NATIONAL,  PARK 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  elevate  the  present  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument  to  national  park 
status.  The  bill  is  intended  to  embrace 
the  proposals  made  recently  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  to  solve  a 
troublesome  problem  surrounding  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument  as 
a  result  of  construction  of  the  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  which  would  sometimes 
back  water  into  the  monument  area. 

When  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was  au- 
thorized as  a  major  unit  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  a  pro- 
vision was  inserted  into  the  bill  stating 
"that  as  part  of  the  Glen  Canyon  unit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take 
adequate  protective  measures  to  pre- 
clude impairment  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument."  In  another 
clause.  Congress  stated  its  intention 
"That  no  dam  or  reservoir  constructed 
under  the  authorization  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  within  any  national  park  or 
monument."  The  efforts  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  comply  with  the 
language  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Act  oc- 
casioned great  controversy.  The  Depart- 
ment recommended  the  erection  of 
barrier  dams  and  water  pumping  units 
to  keep  water  out  of  the  monument. 
These  dams,  with  appurtenant  works, 
would  not  only  have  desecrated  a  great 
wilderness  area,  but  they  would  have 
alflo  cmistituted  a  colossal  waste  of  the 
taxiMiyers'  money,  at  a  cost  of  $25  mil- 
lion or  more. 

I  wish  to  commend  Secretary  Udall 
for  his  statesmanship  and  leadership  in 


reaching  a  solution  to  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  problem,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  related  portion  of  his 
press  conference  held  on  February  7  of 
this  year  be  included  in  the  Recoko  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Secretary  Udall  proposes  that  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monimient  be  given 
national  park  status  and  thereafter 
probably  preserved  in  a  wilderness  state. 
It  would  also  be  expanded  if  negotia- 
tions with  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe, 
which  owns  the  adjacent  lands,  are  suc- 
cessful. A  survey  will  soon  be  made  by 
the  National  Park  Service,  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  expansion.  These  ne- 
gotiations could  conceivably  take  years. 
Because  of  this  possible  delay,  I  felt  it 
best  to  get  national  park  status,  and  then 
the  boundaries  can  be  expanded  later. 

In  addition.  Secretary  Udall  proposes 
that  water  should  be  permitted  to  back 
up  into  the  monument  area,  feeling  that 
this  is  preferable  to  desecrating  the 
great  wilderness  area  surrounding  Rain- 
bow Bridge  with  dams  and  pumps  and 
with  roads  necessary  to  construction  of 
the  dams.  This  will  require  amiend- 
ment  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Act,  and  my 
bill  embodies  such  amendments. 

My  bill  would  make  the  existing  160- 
acre  natural  bridge  national  monument 
a  national  park.  I  will  be  quite  willing 
to  accept  any  carefully  considered  pro- 
gram for  expansion  of  the  proposed  park 
after  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  completed  its  negotiations  and 
studies.  In  the  Secretary's  transcript 
for  February  7,  he  states  that  the  De- 
partment is  considering  a  land  exchange 
with  the  Navajo  Indians.  Since  Utah 
was  just  called  upon  to  relinquish  53,000 
acres  to  the  Navajos  in  a  similar  trade 
involving  Glen  Canyon  reservoir  lands, 
I  assume  that  further  acreage  will  come 
from  other  States,  unless  an  acreage 
transfer  in  Utah  has  the  full  support  of 
the  Utah  State  government  and  of  the 
local  people  and  Interests  affected. 

Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument 
and  the  sturounding  area  is  fully  deserv- 
ing of  national  park  status.  The  bridge 
itself  is  greater  in  size  than  any  other 
known  natural  bridge.  Its  278-foot 
span  gracefully  arches  to  a  height  of  309 
feet,  large  enough  to  straddle  the  Capitol 
in  Washington,  DC.  It  is  42  feet  thick 
at  the  top  and  is  33  feet  wide,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  average  highway. 

My  amendments  to  the  upper  Colo- 
rado Act  provide  that  the  Secretairy  of 
the  Interior  must  take  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  structural  impairment  to  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  itself.  In  addition, 
where  the  Upper  Colorado  Act  states 
that  no  dam  or  reservoir  shall  be  con- 
structed within  a  national  park  or  mon- 
ument, I  have  eliminated  the  words,  "or 
reservoir."  The  only  national  park  or 
monument  into  which  water  would  be 
backed  under  the  upper  Colorado  proj- 
ect is  Rainbow.  Therefore,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  words,  "or  reservoir,"  will 
affect  only  that  area. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  itself  will  not  be  structurally 
damaged  by  the  Olen  Canyon  Reservoir. 
I  have  carefully  read  the  geologic  exam- 
ination of  the  bridge  made  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  by  Wallace  R. 
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Hanaen.  He  concliides  that  "there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  valid  geologic  reason  to 
fear  structural  damage  to  Rainbow 
Bridge  as  a  result  of  possible  repeated 
incursions  and  wltbdrawals  of  reservoir 
waters  to  and  from  the  inner  gorge  of 
Bridge  Creefc  beneath  the  bridge." 

According  to  the  Bcoreau  of  Reclama- 
tion report,  the  water  under  the  bridge 
would  be  only  48  feet  deep,  but  the  water 
surface  would  be  21  feet  below  the  left 
abutment  and  33  feet  below  the  right 
abutment  of  the  bridge.  And  this  depth 
would  only  occur  13  i>ercent  of  the  time 
when  the  reservoir  Is  at  Its  highest  level. 
In  other  words,  as  geologist  Hansen 
further  states: 

It  Uiua  1a  clMtf  Uiat  any  possible  Impair- 
ment to  the  bridge  tram  fluctuating  stand- 
ing water  beneath  It  would  be  esthetic 
rather  than  gecriogle  or  ttructural. 

The  ao-called  protective  program  calls 
for  a  barrier  dam  a  half  mile  below  the 
monument.  While  this  dam  would  stop 
water  from  hacking  under  the  bridge.  It 
would  also  trap  XKNrmal  drainage  from 
springs  and  from  flash  floods  occurring 
inside  the  monument.  Thus,  automatic 
pumps  would  have  to  be  installed  at  the 
damsite  to  lift  the  water  over  the  dam. 
Then  to  get  the  material  to  the  dam.  it 
would  be  necessary  to  airlift  men  and 
equipment  to  the  top  of  a  1,200-foot 
mesa  above  the  construction  site  and 
lower  aggregate  by  cableways  and  heli- 
copters. The  cost  would  be  unbelievably 
high. 

In  addition,  the  plan  calls  for  a  dam 
and  diversion  tunnel  three- fifths  of  a 
mile  above  the  bridge  to  divert  around 
the  monimient  the  creek  which  flows  in- 
termittently beneath  the  arch.  It  would 
also  divert  flash  floods  with  their  sedi- 
ment and  debris. 

To  protect  a  nainral  bridge  which  will 
not  be  harmed.  Cangress  Is  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $25  minion  or  more.  The  fi.scal 
year  1962  budget  proposes  a  $10  million 
expenditure  this  ye«r  alone.  This  Is  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  no  protection. 
Moreover,  the  183-foot  high  dam  would 
gouge  a  canyon  wilderness  area.  And 
as  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  stated  In  Its 
editorial  of  March  8.  1960: 

To  get  material  (for  the  dam)  would 
entail  excavatlOD  atop  a  h\a;h  meaa  in  a 
fantastical Ir  eroded  area.  Thus,  not  only 
would  physical  aapacta  of  a  wUderneaa  be 
altered,  but  nolaa  and  fumea  from  dleaela 
located  outside  the  monument  would  cer- 
tainly be  apparent  Inside — hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  wUdernew  concept. 

As  for  any  esthetic  problem  created 
by  the  fluctuating  water  level  of  the  res- 
ervoir. It  should  be  noted  that  existing 
floods  and  seepage  are  at  least  as  trou- 
blesome and  probably  worse  in  their 
effect. 

An  additional  effect  of  the  barritr  dam 
would  be  to  make  the  monument  even 
more  inaccessible.  Rainbow  Bridge  can 
only  be  reached  now  by  mule  pack  over 
a  15-mile  trail  from  the  Navajo  Moun- 
tain School  near  the  Utah-Arizona  bor- 
der. In  1958,  only  1,238  people  were  able 
to  vl&it  the  kurldge.  and  In  1959.  only 
1.370.  More  pec^jtte  should  be  permitted 
to  see  the  magniflcoit  bridge.  The  res- 
ervou:  will  enable  thousands  more  people 
each  year  to  see  the  bridge  and  canyons, 


a   sight  presently   denied   to  all  but   a 
hardy  few. 

Secretary  Udall  is  certainly  well  quali- 
fied to  make  the  sound  recommendations 
that  he  has  offered  on  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  question.  He  was  delegated  by 
Chairman  Watws  Aspinall.  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  make  an  on-the-ground  study 
He  reported  to  the  House  committee  on 
August  27.  1960.  and  I  think  hxs  recom- 
mendations should  be  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  his  August  27  letter  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In<^ular  Affairs,  together 
with  an  excerpt  from  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall's  press  conference  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  and  the  text  of  my  bill,  be 
prmted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  and  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1188)  to  establish  Rain- 
bow Bridge  National  Monument  as  Ram- 
bow  Bridge  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr  Bennett, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  eetabllsh  Rainbow  Bridge  National 

Monument    aa    Ralnb<)W    Bridge    National 

Park,  and  for  other  purpose* 

Be  It  enarted  by  thf  Senate  ami  House  of 
Rt-prefentattves  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre-a  a'sembled.  That  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  Natl  mal  Monnrnent  In  the 
State  of  Utah  la  hereby  e^tabll&hed  a«  tl:e 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Park  to  be  admin- 
istered a«  a  national  park  under  the  provl- 
Rlons  of  the  Act  entitled  '  .\n  .^ct  to  establlah 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  fnr  other  pxir- 
poeee",  approved  August  35.  1918,  na  amended 
and  auppiemented. 

Sac.  a.  An  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
■bruct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  pnj- 
ecta,  and  for  other  purpijses".  approved  April 
11.   195«    (70  Stat.   105)    U  amended  - 

( 1 )  In  the  laat  sentence  of  the  flrst  section, 
by  striking  out  "Impairment  uf  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  National  Uonument"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  structural  lmpt\lrment  of 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  In  Rainbow  Bridge  Na- 
tional Park":  and 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  section  3,  by 
striking  out  "or  reservoir". 

The  letter  and  excerpt  presented  by 
Mr.  Bwj.NETT  are  as  follows: 
OoNcazss  or  THa  Unit«d  St*t«» 

IIO0SC  or  RKPaXSKMTATITES 

Washington,  DC,  August  27.  i9€0. 
Representative   Watne  N    Aspinall, 
Chairman,   Commtttet  on   Interutr   and   In- 
sular Affairs,   House   of  Representalnes, 
Wa^shtngton,  D  C. 

DcAK  Watne:  This  letter  will  constitute 
my  report  to  you  and  to  our  committee  on 
my  li^pectlon  trip.  In  conjunction  with 
Representative  Jorm  Satxob.  of  the  Powell 
Lake  ReeerTolr  site  ahuve  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  the  prohlema  created  by  the  w,\ters  ot 
this  lake  at  Rainbow  Bridge  Natlonai 
Monument. 

Traveling  by  motorboat  I  entered  the 
Qlen  Canyon  Reservoir  site  area  at  Hlte. 
ITtah.  Proceeding  downstream,  we  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Forbidden  Canyon — the 
entrance  canyon  to  Rainbow  Bridge  National 
Monument — the  evening  of  August  8.  On 
August  9  we  hiked  6  miles  upstream  through 


Porbldden  and  Bridge  Canyons  to  Rainbow 
Bridge,  and  I  spent  more  than  3  hours  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  brtdge  Itaelf. 
I  climbed  atop  the  bridge  to  vtsually  survey 
the  surrounding  area,  and  also  hiked  up 
Bridge  Canyon  nearly  1  mile  to  get  some 
Idea  of  the  terrain  and  of  the  watercourfe. 
On  my  arrival  In  Page  on  August  9,  I  held 
a  conference  with  the  project  engineer.  Mr. 
L  M  Wylle.  and  elicited  from  him  additional 
fncts  which  I  will  recite  below. 

Rilnbow  Bridge,  located  in  a  de^  canyon 
of  red  sandstone  with  10,000-foot  Navajo 
Mouiualn  as  a  backdrop,  Is  unquestionably 
the  most  awe-lnsplring  work  of  natural 
sculpture  anywhere  in  the  United  Slates. 
Tlie  national  monument-  an  arbitrary  160- 
'.tcre  plot — U  located  In  an  area  so  wild  and 
luatjce.'islbie  that  less  than  12,000  persons 
have  visited  RiUnbow  Bridge  since  it  was 
discovered  In  1906  For  many  miles  the  area 
which  surounds  the  bridge  Is  a  series  of 
deep  canyons  and  towering  sandstone  monu- 
nifMU  which  have  a  rugged  beauty  compa- 
rable only  to  that  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
Itself 

The  problem  at  Rainbow  which  confronts 
the  Congress  Is  a  delicate  one  which  raises 
profound  coriservatlon  policy  questions. 
The  problem  Is  rooted  In  the  fact  that  It  Is 
antlclpat^'d  that  the  Glen  Canyon  Reservoir 
will  be  full  about  10  percent  of  the  time. 
At  high  water  the  reservoir  will  croas  the 
boundary  of  the  National  Monument  and. 
conflned  within  the  narrow  watercourse  of 
Bridge  Canyon,  pass  under  the  bridge 
(Without  contacting  or  endangering  its 
abutments)  and  reach  nearly  to  the  south 
boundary  nf  the  monument. 

When  Congreas  passed  the  Colorado 
Storage  and  Development  Project  Act  In 
1966- -to  allay  opposition  from  conservation 
groups  who  objected  strongly  to  lake  water 
Intruding  Into  the  monument — we  Included 
the  following  language  In  the  bill: 

Provided  further,  that  as  part  of  the 
Olen  Canyon  unit,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
shall  take  adequate  protective  metMures  to 
preclude  impiUrment  of  the  Rainbow  Bridge 
Natlonai   Monument." 

In  1964  the  problem  had  not  been  clearly 
defined.  There  were  thoae  who  felt  that  the 
lake  waters  might  undermine  the  very 
foundation  of  the  bridge,  and  there  was  also 
considerable  uncertainty  concerning  the 
location  and  feasibility  of  proposed  protec- 
uve  barrier  dams  Fortunately,  geologic 
studies  have  now  confirmed  the  fact  that 
the  lake  does  not  present  a  threat  to  the 
abutments  of  the  bridge,  but  the  entry  of 
waters  Into  the  monument  remains  a  serious 
policy  question 

Appropriate  studies  have  now  been  made 
and  Congress  must  soon  reach  a  decision 
concerning  what  protective  structures.  If 
any,  should  be  erected  to  preclude  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  monument. 

As  I  see  It.  the  choice  of  the  Congress  Is 
limited  to  three  alternaUves.     They  are: 

1.  A  two-dam  plan  which  would  consist 
of:  (a)  A  downstream  barrier  dam  outside 
the  boundaries  vt  the  monument  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachment  of  lake  water  into 
the  ntonument  Itself;  and  (b)  an  upetream 
dam — again  outside  the  boundaries  of  the 
monimnent. — to  catch  the  downstream  run- 
off In  Bridge  Canyon  and  divert  it  Into  the 
lake  through  a  1-mlle  tunnel  Into  Forbidden 
Canyon. 

NoTS.— According  to  Information  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr  Wylle  both  dams  would 
be  coiutructed  of  earth — the  lower  dam  to  a 
height  of  approximately  180  feet,  the  upper 
nearly  50  feet.  He  also  contemplates  that 
some  kind  of  pumping  plant  would  be 
necesaary  at  the  lower  dam  to  expel  waters 
which  would  accumtUate  In  the  monument 
from  spring  flows,  etc.,  below  the  diversion 
dam.  Wylle  also  stated  that  the  material 
for  the  two  dam  would  come  from  ths 
nearby    area,   as    presumaby   any    contractor 
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would  attempt  to  hold  down  his  costs  by 
making  his  earth  hauls  as  short  as  poaslbls. 
It  seems  Inevitable  to  me  that  any  plan 
would  entail  extensive  alterations  of  the 
landscape  with  the  usual  network  of  roads 
nnd  trails,  earthmovtng,  and  general  "^ace- 
llfUng"  over  the  whole  immedlats  area.  Of 
course,  a  construction  headquarters  would 
also  be  located  near  the  dam,  and  It  Is  safe 
to  asstime  also  that  during  the  construction 
period  the  siirroundlng  terrain  would  suffer 
disfigurement.  Wylle  also  stated  that  one 
of  the  main  Items  of  the  contract  would  be 
the  construction  of  access  roads  to  the  site. 
He  assumes  that  any  road  would  originate 
from  the  Rainbow  Lodge  area  on  the  south 
Bide  of  Navajo  Mountain,  and  that  the  con- 
tractor would  select  the  route  cheapest  to 
construct.  The  terrain  of  the  approaches 
Is  extremely  rough  (so  much  so  that  the 
road  system  might  well  cost  more  than  the 
dams ) ,  and  It  is  plain  that  thrusting  a  road 
into  the  wild  canyons  which  stirround  the 
monument  would  change  the  primitive  area 
status  of   Rainbow. 

2.  The  second  alternative,  favored — at 
leaBt.  OS  a  minimum  program — by  Represent- 
ative Satlor  In  his  report  (and.  I  might  add, 
by  some  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engi- 
neers at  Page)  would  limit  the  protective 
measures  to  the  construction  of  the  upstream 
diversion  dam  and  tunnel.  Advocates  of  this 
plan  believe  that  unless  this  dam  Is  built 
large  quantities  of  sUt  and  rubble  will  be 
washed  down  Bridge  Canyon  during  flash 
noods  and  acctimulate  within  the  National 
Monument. 

3.  The  third  alternative  Is  to  do  nothing — 
to  suffer  the  Intrusion  of  the  lake  as  the  lesser 
of  evils. 

After  the  most  careful  study  and  after 
extensive  dlsctisslon  with  the  conserva- 
tlonuts  who  know  this  extraordinary  Na- 
tional Monument  best.  I  have  come  to  the 
firm  conclusion  that  the  last  alternative 
would  best  serve  the  longrun  Interests  of 
this  park,  and  of  the  conservation  movemsint 
Itself. 

Although  the  lake  water  offends  a  basic 
principle  of  park  conservation.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  the  construction  of  any  man- 
made  works  within  6  mUes  of  the  present 
monument  boundaries  would  do  far  greater 
violence  to  the  first  commandment  of  con- 
servation— that  the  great  works  of  nature 
should  remain  In  their  virginal  state  wher- 
ever possible.  The  nat\iral  setting  of  Rain- 
bow embraces  a  much  larger  area  than  the 
boxlike  artificial  moniunent;  and  It  is  a  gross 
mistake  to  detach  the  arch  Itself  from  Its 
envlrotunent. 

As  I  conceive  It,  from  my  study  of  the 
history  of  conservation  In  America,  the  one 
overriding  principle  of  the  conservation 
movement  Is  that  no  works  of  man  (save  the 
bare  minimum  of  roads,  trails,  and  neceesary 
public  facilities  In  access  areas)  should  In- 
trude Into  the  wonder  places  of  the  national 
park  system.  A  corollary  of  this  principle 
is  that  even  the  waters  of  a  manmade  lake 
or  reservoir  constitute  an  unwarranted  park 
invasion.  Therefore,  as  I  see  It,  building 
either  of  the  two  propoeed  dams  near  the 
artificial  boundaries  of  the  monument  would 
sacrifice  the  cardinal  principle  In  order  to 
save  Its  corollary. 

There  Is  a  magnificent  overlook  from  the 
top  of  Rainbow  Bridge,  and  Just  to  the  west 
of  the  bridge  Itself,  within  the  moniunent, 
there  Is  a  great  sandstone  cliff  which  would 
be  cUmbable  with  the  assistance  of  one  or 
two  fixed  ropes.  In  time,  many  hardy  vis- 
itors to  the  monument  will  climb  to  both 
overlooks  and  view  the  surrounding  sand- 
stone canyons  and  formations  which  en- 
hance the  grandeur  and  seclusion  of  Rain- 
bow— and.  Indeed,  merit  Inclusion  In  the 
national  park  sjrstem. 

Rainbow  Is  not  a  park  for  sedmtary  Amer- 
ica. Although  It  was  discovered  more  than 
60  years  ago,  its  exclusive  roll  of  visitors  still 


nxunbers  less  than  12,000.  In  the  long  rxin  It 
will  be  conserved  only  If  It  remains  secluded 
In  this  fantastic  area  of  canyons  and  cliffs — 
a  prize  to  be  really  won  only  by  hardy  Amer- 
icans willing  to  undertake  a  long  hike  or 
horseback  trip  from  its  land-approtu^h  side. 

I  should  note  also  that  In  making  my  de- 
cision I  have  given  no  weight  whatsoever  to 
the  argument  that  the  two-dam  plan  Is  too 
costly — an  argument  which  has  been  erro- 
neously advanced  by  some  opponents  of  the 
protective  works.  We  In  the  Congress  gave 
our  pledge  to  provide  protection,  and  If  sound 
principles  of  conservation  dictate  the  erec- 
tion of  dams,  cost  should  not  be  a  factor  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  set  forth  above, 
I  reject  the  second  alternate — the  upstream 
diversion  dani  and  tunnel — for  other  special 
reasons.  One  argument  advanced  to  Justify 
the  diversion  dam  and  tunnel  Is  that  seasonal 
flash  floods  on  the  small  Bridge  Canyon 
watershed  will  pour  tremendous  quantities 
of  silt  and  rubble  Into  the  streambed  and 
create  an  unsightly  clutter  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  bridge  Itself.  I  do  not  believe  the  facts 
uphold  this  conclusion.  The  stream  channel 
of  Bridge  Canyon  Is  a  very  narrow  one.  I 
walked  nearly  1  mile  upstream  from  Rain- 
bow, and  the  stream  bed  Is  held  in  solid  rock 
walls  and  varies  in  width  from  7  to  25  feet. 
Despite  the  presence  of  many  large  boulders 
In  the  streambed,  I  found  Its  channel  re- 
markably free  of  debris  throughout,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  mountain  silt  at  any 
point  along  the  channel.  The  gradient  of 
this  creek  Is  abrupt,  and  any  large  thunder- 
storm on  the  watershed  Inevitably  produces 
runoff  that  moves  with  great  velocity 
through  the  channel.  Men  familiar  with 
the  area  over  a  period  of  many  years  relate 
that  periodically  flash  floods  occur  and  these 
narrow  canyons  are  scoured  clean.  In  other 
words,  all  available  evidence  Indicates  that 
fears  of  a  sllt-debrls  plleup  within  the  monu- 
ment are  unfounded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  my  study  I 
make  two  major  reconunendations  to  my 
colleagues: 

The  first  Is  that  Congress  resolve  this 
Issue  by  a  conscious  choice,  and  not  create 
111  win  by  a  defatilt  decision  through  the 
expedient  of  refusing  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  measures  promised  In  the  act  of 
19S6.  If  a  majority  of  our  colleagues  feel 
protective  works  should  be  constructed,  the 
earlier  promise  should  be  kept  and  neces- 
sary fluids  should  be  appropriated. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  conclusion  I 
have  come  to  Is  the  right  one  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  clear  Itself  of  any  imputation 
of  bad  faith  by  passing  an  appropriate  res- 
olution spelling  out.  In  terms  of  sound  con- 
servation principles,  the  reasons  why  protec- 
tive steps  were  not  taken.  If  this  course  Is 
followed,  I  would  also  urge  that  strenuous 
efforts  be  made  to  persuade  the  conservation 
spokesmen  of  this  country  to  make  a  fur- 
ther study  of  this  problem  in  the  hope  they 
might  concur  in  this  action. 

My  second  recommendation  Is  that  a  new 
protective  measure  be  taken  which  will  truly 
conserve  Rainbow.  I  favor  a  broad  exten- 
sion of  boundaries  so  that  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument  will  Include  its  natural 
backdrop,  the  sandstone  canyon  area  be- 
tween the  high  water  mark  of  Powell  Lake 
and  Navajo  Mountain.  Such  action  would 
safeguard  this  remarkable  natural  wonder 
and  Insure  Its  preservation  for  all  time  as  a 
primitive  park  area.  Such  boundary  en- 
largement should  Incltide  two  other  striking 
natural  bridges  to  the  east  and  the  large 
white-domed  throne  at  the  foot  of  Navajo 
Mountain  which  dominates  the  entire  area. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  lands  in  this  proposed 
enlargement  area  are  owned  by  the  Navajo 
Ttlbe,  and  unless  agreement  could  be  reached 
with  the  tribe  the  present  boundaries  could 
not  be  changed.  However,  this  area  of  wild 
scenic  beauty  Is  almost  uninhabitable  and 


is  unproductive  for  grazing  or  related  pur- 
poses. It  Is  entirely  possible  the  tribe  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  such  a  pro- 
I>06al  If  productive  Federal  itmds  were  offered 
as  part  of  a  land  exchange. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  report,  and  I 
will  merely  close  by  stating  that  my  trip  to 
Rainbow  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  out- 
door adventures  I  have  ever  experienced. 
Sincerely, 

Stewakt  L.  Udalx. 

ExcEKPTS    FaoM    Secxttabt    Udall's    Press 

CONTERENCX  OF  FXBSUART    7,    1961 

The  one  major  announcement  that  I  had 
to  make  this  morning  concerns  the  Rain- 
bow Bridge  controversy  that  most  of  you 
are  familiar  with.  We  have  what  we  think 
and  hope  Is  a  creative  compromise  solution 
to  this  problem. 

I  made  overtures  some  time  ago  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  as  those  of  you  know 
who  are  familiar  with  this  area,  and  few 
F>ec^le  are  because  it  Is  so  remote  and 
rugged.  You  talk  about  wilderness;  this  is 
a  real  wilderness.  There  are  parts  of  It  that 
no  man,  red  or  white,  or  of  any  other  color, 
has  been  In,  I  suppose. 

But  the  proposed  compromise  Is  that, 
rather  than  attemjjtlng  to  persuade  Con- 
gress, which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  losing 
proposition,  to  try  and  get  money  to  build 
barrier  dams  and  to  shove  a  highway  back 
Into  this  wilderness  area,  we  would  try  to 
carve  out  a  much  larger  area  which  might 
very  well  emerge  as  of  national  park  caliber. 

I  have  seen  this  area.  There  are  deep, 
rugged,  sandstone  canyons,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Rainbow  Bridge  Itself,  for  sheer 
grandeur,  I  think,  has  nothing  comparable 
to  It  In  terms  of  natural  sculpttu-e  In  the 
whole  natlonai  park  system. 

Our  thought  Is  that  If  the  Navajo  Indians 
are  willing,  we  would  carve  out  a  much 
larger  area,  the  surrounding  area,  the  na- 
tural amphitheater  in  which  Rainbow  Bridge 
sits,  and  would  either  enlarge  the  national 
monument  or  perhaps  ask  Congress,  If  we 
think  It  merits  it,  to  declare  It  or  make  It 
a  national  park. 

Connie  Worth  Is  preparing  now — and  we 
have  held  a  meeting  on  this — a  reconnais- 
sance task  force  that  will  go  out.  The 
Navajo  Indians  will  be  represented  on  the 
task  force,  and  they  are  going  to  do  some 
aerial  mapping  and  some  exploring,  and  I 
use  that  word  In  Its  literal  sense,  and  make 
an  initial  recommendation  concerning  pro- 
posed boundaries. 

I  am  going  to  plead  with  my  friends  who 
are  so  concerned  about  the  protection  of  the 
national  parks  to  consider  this  very  serlotis- 
ly  as  a  sound  solution  to  this  lmp>asse  that 
we  are  In.  But  this  would  ultimately  result 
In  the  Navajo  Indians  letting  us  have  what 
land  we  need  for  the  new  national  park.  In 
a  land  exchange,  and  they  would  take  other 
lands  which  would  be  determined  subse- 
quently in  return. 

In  other  words,  we  would  swap  land  with 
them,  and  we  would  take  this  national 
park  land,  and  they  would  presumably  get 
other  lands  of  equal  value. 

So  this  Is  underway.  I  think  the  recon- 
naissance group  will  go  out  soon,  and  ulti- 
mately I  am  hoping  that  many  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  expressed  such  great  concern 
over  this  problem  and  have  been  so  deeply 
Involved  In  It,  that  we  can  ask  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  actual  selection  of  the  land 
to  go  Into  the  new  national  monument  or 
national  p>ark. 

What  we  may  emerge  doing,  then.  Is  hav- 
ing, out  of  controversy,  c<Mne  a  new  Idea 
which  may  be  a  happy  solution  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Those  are  the  only  matters  that  I  had  to 
pwesent  to  you  this  morning,  and  beyond 
that  we  will  Just  "have  at  It,"  so  go  ahead. 

The  Press.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  large  is  this 
area  that  you  contemplate  for  the  park? 
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-  SecreUj7  Udall.  I  <lo  not  know  Thi3  Ls 
ona  at  the  tblngi  tlukt  tlM  recoanaLssance 
group  will  do.  to  detflrmlna  what  axe&  should 
propvly  go  In.  I  tblnk  tbls  area.  In  my 
view.  1«  more  soenle  mmI  more  beautiful 
and  more  striking  ttaao.  for  Instance.  Bryce 
Canyon  National  Park  tn  southern  Utah. 
which  Is  a  very  fine  oo«.  and  I  do  not  de- 
preciate It.  and  aeveral  other  national  pcu-ks 
that  I  oould  name. 

But  It  might  be  an  area  10  or  15  square 
mllea.  As  you  know,  the  present  national 
monument  Is  a  little  bos,  and  how  they 
ever  did  that  In  1910— they  simply  took  a 
180-acre  box  and  pot  It  down  over  this 
bridge  Itself.  Well,  there  are  two  other 
natural  bridges  In  the  area  that  we  hope 
to  bring  In,  and  there  are  a  series  of  deep. 
r\igge<l.  sandstone  canyons  that  are  very 
Inaccessible  and  have  very  great  beauty 

In  50  years  there  have  only  been  12,000 
rugged  souls  who  have  ever  managed  to 
get  In  to  Rainbow  Bridge,  and  personally. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
keep  It  a  remote  area,  prized  by  people  who 
are  willing  to  hike  or  ride  a  horse  for  2 
days,  and  I  think  it  would  be  almost  unique 
In  a  way  as  one  of  our  national  parks  that 
Is  very  remote  and  dlfllciilt  to  get  to 

Now.  this  would  mean,  of  course,  that 
Instead  of  spending  |30  million  or  %2b  mil- 
lion or  »30  million,  or  whatever  was  nec- 
easiu-y  to  violate  this  wlldernees.  and  to 
build  protective  dams  of  some  kind,  we 
would  In  time,  we  hope,  get  Congress  to 
spend  money  on  soma  kind  of  development 
of  at  least  access  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
park,  BO  that  It  would  become  a  better  known 
place  In  the  park  system. 

The  Passs.  Is  this  a  preliminary  to  decid- 
ing the  flUlng  criteria  for  Orand  Canyon'' 

Secretary  Udalo,.  No;  It  Is  not  related  In 
any  way.  The  filling  criteria  Is  another  sep- 
arate problem  that  we  are  continuing  to  work 
on. 

The  Press.  Where  would  the  land  in  the 
exchange  take  place?  Would  It  be  in  Utah. 
or  Arizona,  or  both? 

Secretary  Udall.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing, because  the  procedure  will  be  for  us  to 
decide  first  what  lands  we  would  like  u> 
have,  to  get  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  agree  to  let 
us  have  these  lands,  and  then  we  would 
negotiate  with  them. 

You  see.  we  have  precedent  for  this  At 
the  townslte  at  Page,  for  this  dam,  the  land 
exchange  took  pface  and  the  Navaju  Tribe 
has  been  through  this  type  of  land  swap 
Emd  they  apparently  like  the  way  It  was 
done  last  time,  so  they  then  would  decide 

I  have  an  Inkling,  which  Is  not  worth  dU- 
cusslng  here  today,  ot  what  they  axe  in- 
terested In.  but  I  do  not  know  what  State 
It  would  be  In,  or  what  type  of  land  It 
would  be  up  to  them. 

The  Pbkss.  They  wanted  some  of  the  land 
back  that  they  gave  away  In  the  last  ex- 
change, so  that  they  oould  work  up  their 
own  pirk  system. 

I  have  another  question:  Whdt  do  the 
conservationists    think   about   It? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  them,  and  I  find  that  their  attitude 
Is  constructive.  I  hope  that  this  will  be 
true  all  along  the  line.  We  Intend  to  bring 
them  Into  the  dlscuaelons  and  I  hope  to  get 
some  of  them  out  there  and  let  them  help 
us  pick  the  land  to  go  In  the  park  I  am 
hoping  that  we  can  put  this  together 

Incidentally,  even  to  build  these  barrier 
dams  or  to  do  any  of  this  work  that  is  con- 
templated, it  would  have  to  be  done  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reeerratlon.  We  do  not  push 
the  Indians  around  any  more  like  we  used 
to      We  require  their  conciurrence 

With  some  of  the  Indiana,  at  least,  this 
Is  regarded  as  one  of  their  sacred  areas,  and 
no  one  knows  really  whether  they  would  let 
the  Oovernment  move  In  and  do  all  of  this 


work  and  violate  It  So  we  have  to  work  with 
the  Indians.  This  U  part  of  the  problem, 
too 

The  Paxss  Mr  Secretary,  basically,  this  Is 
In  line  with  your  report  to  Chairman  Aspi- 
NALL  last  August. 

Secretary  Udall.  That  is  right  The  de- 
tails may  vary,  but  this  Is  essentially  the 
type  of  solution  that  I  came  up  with  last 
Aug\ist.  when  I  went  In  and  looked  at  the 
area. 

The  Passs  Was  there  any  printed  reaction 
In  conservation  Journals  and  publications  at 
that  time,  that  you  recall' 

Secretary  Udall  Nothing  that  was  nega- 
tive I  was  quite  pleased  with  Its  reception, 
and.  In  fact,  I  think  most  of  the  people  who 
wUl  go  In  and  look  at  the  area,  who  would 
hike  In,  would  agree  that  this  Is  the  best 
solution  from  the  standpoint  of  conserva- 
tion and  the  park  system 


OCEANOGRAPHY       RESEARCH       BY 
THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  enable  the  US  Coast  Guard  to 
conduct  oceanographic  research,  either 
Independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies. 

The  U.S  Const  Guard  has  a  historic 
background  dating  back  to  1790.  or,  to 
put  it  another  way,  from  almost  the  very 
beginning  of  our  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. 

All  of  us  can  be  proud  of  its  magnifi- 
cent record  in  protecting  American  life 
and  property  on  the  high  seas,  providing 
aids  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and. 
from  points  far  di9tant  from  our  main- 
land, supplying  advance  weather  infor- 
mation. 

The  Coa-st  Guard  ha.s  ;\  splf  ndid  officer 
corps  and  a  fleet  of  ship)s  well  designed 
and  equipped  to  carry  out  its  statutory 
missions.  These  are.  in  order  of  pri- 
ority, first,  search  and  rescue;  second. 
air  navigation  and  communications;  and 
third,  meteorological  observations. 

Aids  to  navigation  and  icebreaklng 
activities  fall  within  the   first  category. 

Officers  of  the  Coa.'^t  Guard  have  ad- 
vised me  that  they  would  welcome  the 
addition  of  a  fourth  priority  to  the  three 
above  mentioned,  the  new  priority — 
oceanography. 

Present  statutory  authority,  however, 
precludes  the  Coast  Guard  from  budget- 
ing for  oceanographic  research  except 
in  direct  support  of  the  ice  patrol  In 
this  limited  area  the  Coast  Guard  has 
made  notable  accomplishments. 

It  is  reauonable  to  assume,  the  Coast 
Guard  advKses  me.  that  about  one-third 
of  all  oceanographic  observations  from 
surface  vessels  in  the  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic have  been  conducted  by  these 
vessels.  The  reference  here  was  to  the 
Coast  Guard  icebreakers,  which,  with 
aircraft  and  other  ships,  are  engaged  in 
our  farflung  ice  patrol. 

The  icebresUcer  Northwind  several 
months  ago  made  the  first  fall  oceano- 
graphic cruise  ever  undertaken  of  the 
Bering,  Beaufort,  and  Chukchi  Seas.  No 
prior  observations  of  this  type  ever  had 
been  made  In  that  season  of  the  year 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  pride 
to  me  that  the  University  of  WasMng- 
ton  cooperated   on   this   unprecedented 


cruise  which.  I  am  Informed,  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
cold  waters. 

The  work  of  Coast  Guard  Icebreakers 
in  Arctic  waters  is  Indicative  of  the 
benefits  that  might  be  gained  in  oceano- 
graphic research  were  the  authority  of 
the  Coast  Guard  broadened  to  Include 
such  research  in  all  areas  of  operation. 

That  Is  what  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  proposes  to  do. 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  fully 
supports  the  objective  of  this  bUl.  In  a 
communication  to  me  it  states,  and  I 
quote : 

The  Committee  on  Oceanography  believes 
that  the  US  Cocbst  Guard  should  have  au- 
thority and  should  be  encouraged  to  conduct 
basic  and  applied  oceanographic  research,  to 
Install,  maintain,  and  use  standard  oceano- 
graphic equipment  to  collect  and  analyse 
LK-eanographlc  data,  and  ( In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies!  to  engage  In  special  studies 
and  programs  In  oceanography. 

With  Increased  national  emphasis  on 
marine  sciences  the  oceanographic  activities 
of  the  Coast  Guard  must  be  allowed  and  en- 
cour.iged  to  develop  along  with  those  of 
other  Government  agencies.  The  total  na- 
tional effort  required  Is  great  The  Coast 
Guard  can  provide  a  vital  supplement  to 
this  effort 

The  Coa«t  Guard  operates  a  series  of  light- 
houses, lightships,  and  ocean  stations.  Each 
Is  a  valuable  platform  for  the  observation, 
collection  of  data,  and  study  of  oceanographic 
phenomenon. 

The  ocean  stations  and  lightships,  because 
they  provide  for  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing longtime  series  nf  oceanographic  data 
from  a  single  location,  are  of  unique  Im- 
p<}rtance  to  the  further  development  of 
oceanographic  understanding. 

Mr  President,  as  I  stated  on  February 
9.  when  I  mtroduced  the  bill  tS.  901 »  to 
authorize  a  national,  10-year  program  of 
oceanographic  research  and  surveys,  the 
Coa.st  Guard  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
potential  of  any  Government  agency  for 
obtaining  certain  types  of  valuable 
oceanographic  data  in  the  quickest  pos- 
sible time  at  Uie  lowest  cost. 

To  do  this,  of  course,  the  present 
statutory  disabilities  must  be  removed. 

The  Coast  Guard,  for  example,  op>er- 
ates  31  liKhtships  which  would,  to  quote 
a  report  I  have  from  the  agency,  "pro- 
vide a  medium  for  marine  research 
wiiicli  is  uniquely  valuable." 

The  Coast  Guard  operates  55  large 
buoy  tenders  of  over  150  feet  in  length 
of  which  38,  those  in  the  180-foot  class, 
have  a  tremendous  potential  for  servic- 
ing and  collecting  data  from  meteoro- 
logical and  oceanographic  buoys.  The 
initial  oceanographic  automatic  buoy  is 
now  being  constructed  on  Cobb  Sea- 
mount  off  the  Washington  coast. 

It  Ls  reasonable  to  assume — 

The  Coast  Guard  states — 

that  since  these  are  the  only  U.S.  vessels 
capable  of  working  buoys  at  sea.  the  fut\ire 
planr  for  Increased  use  of  oceanographic 
buoys  systems  will  call  upon  the  services  of 
this  type  of  vessel. 


Thirty-two  of  the  36  large  cutters  of 
over  200  feet  in  length  su-e  employed  at 
weather  stations  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
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Padflo.    Tbese  veaadfi.  the  Ooaafc  Oviard 


represent  a  reeeereh  potential  slg^ilfleaBt  to 
even  a  caeoal  obeerver. 

Recently  Vbe  Ooart  Ouard  vrepaitA  «t 
my  request  a  tahle  showing  the  zium- 
ber  of  ships  of  each  type  the  Coast  Ouard 
Is  operating  in  each  ol  five  areas — At- 
lantic coast.  Pacific  coast.  Great  Lakes. 
Hawaii-Pacific,  and  Alaska  areas. 

Before  I  ask  unanimous  ocmsent  to 
have  this  table  printed  in  the  Rcoou, 
however.  I  should  point  out  ships  In 
several  categories  are  not  adapted  to 
oceanographic  research  or,  at  best,  are 
adapted  to  only  very  limited  ^pes  of 
research  either  because  of  the  sise  <x 
type  of  the  vessel  or  because  of  the 
present  heavy  workload  in  existing  stat- 
utory operations. 

Buoy  tenders  under  150  feet  would 
not  be  capable  of  oceanographic  re- 
search, the  Coast  Ouard  Informs  me, 
except  within  the  most  limited  concepts. 
Patrol  boats  and  harbor  tugs  under  110 
feet  are  quite  unsuitable  for  research. 
The  miscellaneous  craft  have  assign- 
ments not  commensurate  with  other  ac- 
tivities. 


Icebreakers  and  the  large  cutters 
working  with  or  assigned  to  the  ice  pa- 
trol are  rxm,  under  the  unique  statutory 
•nttiarlty  stated  above  to  conduct  ma- 
zlne  research,  actively  engaged  in  such 
work,  but  th^  number  is  small. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  make  the  Coast  Ouard 
a  full-fledged  member  of  our  oceano- 
graphic team,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  make 
Taluable  contributions  to  this  science  at 
a  minimum  of  cost. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  table  prepared 
by  the  Coast  Guard  titled  "A  Summary 
of  Coast  Guard  Vessels  and  Operations." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
table  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1189)  to  amend  title  14 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  on 
certain  oceant^xaphic  research,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magkuson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 


A  summary  of  Coast  Guard  vesteU  and  operations 
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ESTABLISHING  A  SPACE  AGE  MAN- 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  space  age  has  resulted  In 
far-reaching  changes  in  UJ3.  and  world 
life,  dramatic  new  weapons,  including 
missiles;  and  ever -increasing  nuclear 
firepower,  require  an  extensive  modern- 
ization and  reorientation  of  defenses; 
discoveries  in  science  have  opened  new 
vistas  of  opportunity  and  challenge  for 
human  life  on  earth  and  for  space  ex- 
ploration; the  technological  revolution — 
with  a  great  impact  upon  business,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  other  aspects  of 
economic  progress,  as  well  as  defense, 
promises  to  drastically  alter  the  pattern 
of  operation  in  such  fields. 

The  key  to  progress  in  these,  and  other 
fields,  is  manpKiwer  and — more  specifi- 
cally— brainpower. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  normal,  peace- 
time progress,  as  well  as  defense.  I  am 
proposiiig  the  establishment  ot  a  special 
Manpower  Commission, 

The  Commission  would  be  comprised 
of  members  representing  the  Defense 
Department,  National  Space  Agency,  the 


scientific  fields,  Industry,  related  fields, 
and  the  American  taxpayer. 

OBJECTIVES      or      MANPOWEB      COMMISSION 

What  would  be  the  objective?  Among 
others   the  purx>oses  would  be: 

To  determine  the  impact  of  the  space 
age  upon  manpower  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

To  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  existing 
programs — ^Including  the  draft — ^for  ob- 
taining and  training  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  operate  and  service  the 
advanced  weaponry  of  the  sE>ace  age; 

To  determine  where,  and  how,  the  lack 
of  trained  personnel  impairs  or  lessens 
technological  advances; 

To  eliminate  overlapping,  duplication, 
and  unnecessary  rivaliy  in  the  armed 
services  tn  utilizing  personnel; 

To  effectively  staff  the  industrial 
plants  that  support  the  Armed  Forces; 

To  enlist  the  scientific  manpower,  not 
only  for  producing  and  manning  weap- 
ons, but  also  to  carry  on  research  for 
the  even  more  advanced  space  equip- 
ment, instrumeiits,  and  vehicles  of  the 
future; 


To  help  create  the  reservoir  of  experts, 
technicians,  planners,  leaders,  and  others 
wtspntial  to  balanced  progress  in  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  country;  this  could 
wen  include  efforts  to  carry  on  research 
and  development  programs  to  find  solu- 
tions to  problems  resulting  from  tech- 
nological advancements — such  as  auto- 
mation; economic  dislocations — such  as 
now  face  the  coal  and  other  industries; 
and  other  economic  dilemmas. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  188,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Manpower  Com- 
mission. Unfortunately,  the  Congress 
failed  to  take  action. 

The  ever-growing  challenges  at  home 
and  abroad,  however,  provide  new  evi- 
dence on  the  need  for  most  effective 
utilization  of  our  manpower-brainpower 
resources. 

Unless  this  is  done,  we  might  find  oui-- 
selves  losers — not  winners — in  the  all-out 
battle  for  survival  against  Communists — 
a  block  of  nearly  a  billion  people  and 
vast  resources  mobilized  to  attain  their 
goal  of  world  conquest. 

At  this  time,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  text  of  a  bill  for 
creating  such  a  Manpower  Commission 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Manpower 
Needs  for  Defense  tn  the  Space  Age,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  WnjET,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  CommisElon 
on  Manpower  Needs  for  Defense  In  the 
Space  Age 

Beaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

riNDINOS    AND    PXTEPOSE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  de- 
velopment of  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles, 
air-to-air,  ground-to-air,  air-to-ground,  and 
other  complex  types  of  missile  weaponry  has 
caused  extensive  changes  to  occur  In  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  Nation.  One  of 
the  most  significant  of  these  changes  is  the 
IncrcEised  time  which  Is  now  required  to 
train  personnel  for  the  complex  tasks  which 
are  required  for  defense  In  the  space  age.  It 
may  be  reasonably  expected  that  as  the  tech- 
nology of  the  space  age  advances  the  need  for 
highly  trained  personnel  In  the  military 
services  and  In  the  civilian  components  of 
national  defense  will  Increase  tremendously. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  high  level  commission  to  assess 
the  manpower  requirements  for  defense  In 
the  space  age,  to  formulate  a  program  for 
meeting  the  complex  training  needs  of  de- 
fense and  civilian  personnel,  for  the  effective 
utilization  of  trained  personnel,  and  to  de- 
termine ways  and  means  for  creating  the 
reservoir  of  experts,  technicians,  planners, 
leaders,  and  others  who  are  essential  to  bal- 
anced progress  In  the  domestic  economy,  and 
to  provide  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 
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rABUSHMKIfT   OT   OOMMIBSXOK 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Ther*  is  harcby  eatabllahed  a 
commlwlon  to  be  known  as  the  CommlMlon 
on  Manpower  Needs  for  Defense  In  the  Space 
Age,  hereinafter  refsrrsd  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission." 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
twelve  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Pour  members  appointed  by  the  Prea- 
Ident  of  the  United  States,  from  public  and 
private  life.  Includlnc  st  least  one  from  the 
Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration: 

(2)  Pour  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate. 
and  two  from  private  life;   and 

(3)  Pour  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
two  frcxn  private  life. 

(C)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shiill 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment   was  made. 

(d)  Seven  membeis  of  the  Commission 
ahall  constitute  a  quorum  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber  may   conduct   hearings 

(e)  TTie  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  lis  mem- 
bers 

(f )  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  Indi- 
vidual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  In  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  ahall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  wlttUn  the  provlsi  ms  of 
section  281.  293,  284.  434,  or  1914  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  USC   99  i 

ouTisa  or  commission 
Sic  3  la)  The  Commission  shall  carry  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  1  of  this 
Joint  resolution.  In  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses the  Commission  shall  give  ptirticular 
attention   to — 

( 1 )  the  Impact  of  the  space  age  upon  man- 
power requirements  of  the  Armed  Fcrces: 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  existing  pr()«?rams  for 
training  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
operate  and  service  the  advanced  weaponry 
of  the  space  age,  and  whether  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  Impairs  or  lessens  the 
value  of  technological  advances  in  weaponry: 

(3)  the  training  requlremenus  of  the  civil- 
ian components  of  national  defense  in  the 
sp'^ce  age; 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  existing  procedures 
for  meeting  overall  manpower  needs  for  na- 
tional  defense  In   the  space   age. 

(5»  ways  and  means  for  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  adequately  trained  manpower 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  space  age,   and 

(6)  ways  and  means  for  creating  the  res- 
ervoir of  experts,  technicians,  planners,  lead- 
ers and  others  who  are  essential  to  balanced 
progress    In   the   domestic   economy 

(b)  The  ConunLsslon.  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1962,  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  Its  final 
report.  Such  report  shall  contain  the  find- 
ings and  rcconunendatlons  of  the  Commis- 
sion, together  with  such  proposals  for  legu- 
latlve  or  administrative  action  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  submit  such  interim  reports 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

COMPKNSATIOM  OW  MXMSCH.S     >r  THE 
COMMISSION 

Ssc.  4  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  In  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  serrlcea  as  Membars  of  Con- 
gress: but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  tbs  Commission. 


(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
In  the  executive  branch,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  the 
Conuntsslon. 

(c)  The  members  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  »50  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties. 

.STAFF  or   TUB  fOMMI.SSloN 

Sec  5  la)  The  Commission  .shall  have 
fK)wer  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensUion 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advisable, 
without  regiu-d  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Clivs-siflcatlon  Act  of 
1949    i.s  ;uii ended 

ibi  The  Commls-slon  mav  pnx-ure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  .service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  inter- 
mittent .services  to  the  same  extent  as  U 
authorized  for  the  departments  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60  Stat  810  I, 
but  at  rates  not  to  ex-'eed  $50  per  diem  for 
Inrll .  idiials 

POWERS    or     THE     COMMISSIOK 

Sec-  6  (ai  The  Commlslson  or.  on  the 
au'.h  irlzatlon  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution,  hold  such  he.irlngs  and  sit 
and  act  at  surh  times  and  places,  admlrilster 
such  oaths,  and  require,  by  .subpen.i  or  other- 
wise the  r-tiend.mre  and  testimony  of  surh 
wltnesises  imd  the  production  of  such  boolts, 
records,  correspondence.  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  .as  the  Cimmlsslon  it 
such  subc  imnilttee  ir  member  may  deem 
advl.s.ible  .subpenas  niiy  be  Is-i^uetl  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missi in,  or  surh  subcommittee  "r  :»ny  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  .served  by 
any  person  design. ited  by  such  Chairman  or 
memtjer  The  provLslons  of  sections  102  to 
104,  Inclusive,  of  the  Revl.sed  Statutes 
(USC,  title  2,  sees  192  194 1.  shall  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  failure  of  any  wltne.ss  t" 
c  )mply  wl'h  any  subpena  '>r  to  testify  when 
summoned   under   authority   of   this   section 

(bi  The  Commission  Is  authorized  U.)  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  bo.ird,  c  oniml.sslon,  offlce. 
Independent  eatabUshment  "T  Instrumental- 
ity Information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  each  such  dep.ifnient,  bureau 
agency.  b<:)ard,  commission,  ofllce.  est.ihllsh- 
ment,  or  !nstrument;illty  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnl.sh  such  l:iformatlon,  sug- 
gestions, estlm.-\te.'?.  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Commission,  upon  requests  made  by  the 
Chairman   or   Vice    Chairman 

\UTHORIZ.\TION    roR     APPaOPRl.ATIONS 

Sec  7  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  a.s  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
re9<">lutlon 

TERMINATION    or    THE    COMMLSillON 

Sec  8.  On  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congre.ss  of  the  final  report 
provided  for  in  section  3ib)  of  this  Joint 
resolution,  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist 


BIBLE  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident,  a 
beloved  and  great  American,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  said  of  the  Bible  that  it  is  The 
best  gift  God  has  given  man."  I  am 
sure  we  would  emphatically  a*;ree     As 


a  matter  of  fact,  here  in  this  body  we 
hear  the  Bible  quoted  dally.  It  has  en- 
riched our  lives  spiritually;  it  has  given 
us  strength  to  go  on  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity ;  it  has  been,  is.  and  shall  always 
be  a  source  of  comfort,  solace,  and  en- 
couragement to  generations  throughout 
the  world  and  generations  yet  to  come. 

The  years  1960  and  19<S1  are  slgnifl- 
cJ\nt  a.s  anniversary  years  in  the  history 
of  the  Bible  in  English.  The  Rheims- 
Douay  translation  was  completed  in 
IfilQ— just  a  little  over  350  years  aRO — 
ani  the  Kins  James  version  will  have 
it.s  350th  anniversary  this  year  The 
Bible,  or  at  least  one  book  of  it.  ha.s  bc"n 
translated  into  more  than  1.150  lan- 
guages. The  Bible,  as  we  know,  is  one  of 
the  mo.<;t  widely  read  books  in  the  world 
and  certainly  has  had  a  more  dramatic 
career  than  any  other  book. 

The  year  1961  is  a  year  when  more 
than  ever  we  will  face  the  need  for  re- 
newed faith,  and  our  Nation,  founded  by 
religious  men  and  women,  should  be 
enc^uraKed  to  turn  for  strength  to  the 
ultimate  .source  of  all  strength — in  the 
Word  of  God 

Therefore.  Mr  President.  I  introduce. 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  calendar  year.  1961.  as  Bible  An- 
niversary Year  " 

In  conclu-sion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled,  "The  Be^t 
Gift.'  by  Clifton  Fadiman.  which  ap- 
peart'd  in  Thi.s  Week  magazine  on 
December  25.  1960.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  l)e  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  61  >  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1961  as  "Bible  Anniversary 
Year."  introduced  by  Mr,  HuMPHRrsr, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

There  beirtg  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The    Best    Book    Ooo    Has    Oivbn    Man 
(By  Clifton  Padlman) 

This  la  a  good  day  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
member Abraham  Lincoln's  words  about  the 
Bible  •The  best  gift  Ood  has  given  man." 
he  called  It  It  Is  by  all  odds  the  most  Influ- 
ential book  (or.  rather,  collection  of  books  i 
In  existence  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  held  men  together  spiritually  through 
the  centuries 

The  language  of  the  Bible  has  colored  the 
thoughts  of  untold  millions.  It  has  become 
so  muf^h  a  part  of  our  speech  that  a  man  of 
the  West  can  hardly  pass  a  day  without  quot- 
ing from  It,  though  he  may  never  have  read 
It  through  If  we  speak  of  the  'signs  of  the 
Uinf-s"'  or  a  "pearl  of  great  price."  or  the 
"salt  of  the  earth"  or  a  "house  divided 
against  Itself  "  It  Is  the  Bible  that  we  are 
quoting  Especially  during  the  Christmas 
season,  the  wonderful  words  of  the  Scriptures 
meet  us  at  every  turn. 

In  the  open  letter  on  the  opposite  page, 
addressed  t<3  our  President-elect,  you  will 
road  that  we  are  In  the  midst  of  several  Im- 
portant Bible  anniversaries.  The  new  year 
will  mark  the  350th  anniversary  of  the  so- 
called  Authorized,  or  King  James,  Version, 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in   1611, 
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64  devoted  English  scholars  and  churobmen, 
assigned  to  the  task  by  King  James  I.  gave 
to  the  English-speaking  world  a  monvuamt 
of  noble  prose,  on  which  so  many  of  vm  have 
been  brought  up. 

This  version  was  based  on  others  that  bad 
preceded  It,  as  well  as  on  the  original  OmA 
and  Hebrew;  and  It  has  been  foUowad  by 
several  revised  versions.  It  Is  only  one  <A 
many  famoiis  translations.  Tliree  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  this  year,  the  "Douay" 
Old  Testament  was  completed.  That,  com- 
bined with  the  Rheims  New  Testament,  re- 
mains the  official  English  version  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Over  and  alwve  these  anniversaries,  on 
March  14  of  the  approaching  year  the  com- 
bined presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities wUl  Issue  simultaneously  in  every 
English -speaking  country  In  the  world  a  com- 
pletely fresh  translation  ot  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  official  title  U  'The  New  Snglish 
Bible  New  Testament."  It  wUl  be  followed 
at  some  future  time  by  the  Olc^JTestament. 

March  14.  then,  will  prove '^another  all- 
Important  date  In  the  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  new  translation  will  be  the  product  of 
almost  15  years  of  work  by  nearly  70  aC  the 
worlds  greatest  religious  scholars.  They 
have  Uken  advanuige  of  every  advance  In 
Biblical  knowledge,  and  also  every  scrap  of 
recent  discovery  about  the  original  sources  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  cost  of  this  great  project  has  been 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars.  The  first 
printing  will  be  nearly  a  mlUlon  copies.  And 
though,  for  technlc;J  reasons,  there  is  great 
secrecy  about  the  t«xt  of  the  new  version.  I 
can  promise  that  It  will  make  great  news  on 
publication.  In  many  respects  the  style  dif- 
fers dramatically  rrom  the  present  King 
James  version. 

I  have  had  the  pilvilege  of  examining  the 
b<x>k  while  it  was  st.Ul  In  proof,  and  I  can  at 
this  early  date  report  its  aim:  "Oonslstently 
to  use  the  Idiom  of  contemporary  Kngllsh  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  GreA."  It  tries 
to  do  for  us  what  King  James'  men  did  for 
the  Englishman  of  1611. 

And  so  this  version  will  Join  the  htmdreds. 
even  thousands,  of  other  translations  of  the 
Bible,  from  St.  Jerome's  6th  century  Latin 
Vulgate  right  up  to  the  present. 

The  Bible,  or  at  least  one  book  of  it.  has 
been  translated  Into  more  than  1.160  lan- 
guages. I  am  purp-Dsely  being  a  little  vague, 
for  the  American  Bible  Society  reports  the 
astonishing  fact  th.-it  new  translations,  1,900 
years  after  the  blrUi  of  Clvrlst.  are  appearing 
constantly  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a 
month.  The  New  Testament  exists  complete 
in  more  than  490  languages,  from  Ainu  to 
Zande,  tongues  whose  very  names  are  strange 
to  us.  In  short,  the  Bible  has  had  the  most 
dramatic  career  of  any  book  in  the  world. 

And  to  all  our  readers  on  Christmas,  Read 
It  Now  could  not  pxjsslbly  recommend  any 
passage  half  so  beautiful  as  the  Christmas 
Story  from  Luke,  starting  with  verse  8.  chap- 
ter 2:  "And  there  were  In  the  same  oountiy 
shepherds  abiding  In  the  field,  keeping  watch 
over  their  flock  by  night." 


INVESTIGATION    OP    CERTAIN    AC- 
TIVmES  OF  THE  UJ3.  AIR  FORCE 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion which  calls  for  a  two-pronged  In- 
vestigation into  certain  activities  of  the 
U.S,  Air  Force. 

First,  my  proposed  investigation 
would  seek  to  determine  whether  the 
responsible  officials  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  and  its  purchasing  agent,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  are  prop- 
erly carrying  out  their  duty  under  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  ConstituUcm  to 


pay  just  compensation  for  all  property 
rights  taken  by  the  respective  agencies. 

Second,  the  Investigation  would  in- 
quire into  the  present  safety  regulations 
of  the  Air  Force  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine if,  under  present-day  conditions, 
they  are  adequate  to  insure  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  residents  in  those  areas 
contiguous  to  Air  Force  bases  through- 
out the  United  States  are  sufficiently 
safeguarded.  My  resolution  also  pro- 
vides for  the  recommendation  of  cor- 
rective legislation  in  both  areas  if  any 
should  be  required. 

The  first  phase  of  the  proposed  inves- 
tigation is  occasioned  by  the  untenable 
position  taken  by  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  through  its  negotiating  and 
purchasing  agent,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  clearance  easements — 
which  prevent  obstructions  over  speci- 
fied heights  and  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  top  trees,  and  so  forth — in  the 
area  of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  at  Camp 
Springs,  Md.;  and  its  complete  refusal 
to  negotiate  or  even  discuss  with  the 
property  owners  the  question  of  compen- 
sation for  avigation  easements — which 
It  is  also  taking. 

The  Andrews  base  has  been  in  Mary- 
land for  a  number  of  years — since  ap- 
proximately 1943 — and  all  Mary  landers 
recognize  the  national  security  n(jed  for 
the  base.  They  do  not  object  to  its 
presence  but  sincerely  feel  that  they 
should  receive  compensation  consistent 
with  the  criterion  spelled  out  by  the 
Constitution  for  all  property  rights 
taken  by  the  Government.  They  dislike 
disputing  with  the  Government  of  the 
country  they  so  dearly  love;  but  the 
Constitution  is  superior  to  the  men  of 
government  and  it  gives  these  citizens 
a  right  of  compensation  and  imposes 
upon  the  Government  a  duty  to  pay. 
Unfortunately,  the  Government  is  reluc- 
tant to  do  so. 

The  present  problem  is  primarily  the 
result  of  progress — the  coming  of  the 
Jet  age.  Airplanes  have  used  Andrews 
<m  a  daily  basis  since  1943  and  for  the 
most  part  the  military  officials  have  been 
more  than  cooperative.  In  one  instance 
a  runway  was  changed  at  least  in  part 
because  of  the  danger  the  aircraft 
caused  to  the  surrounding  areas. 

Diuing  the  day  of  the  piston-powered 
aircraft,  when  the  craft  left  the  ground 
it  was  well  within  the  confines  of  the 
base  and  gained  considerable  altitude 
before  passing  over  hwnes  and  other 
buildings  In  the  locale. 

The  situation  has  changed,  however, 
with  the  advent  of  huge  jet  aircraft 
which  require  more  time  to  get  off  the 
ground.  As  a  result  longer  rimways  of 
the  10,000-foot  variety  are  necessitated. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base  already  has 
one  such  nmway  which  is  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  largest  of  the  military 
jets.  A  second  such  nmway  is  presently 
under  construction  and  is  expecttJd  to  be 
completed  shortly. 

Upon  Its  completion  It  has  b€«n  an- 
nounced that  all  military  air  operations 
in  the  Washington  area  will  be  from  An- 
drews. Boiling  Field  will  be  deactivated 
and  Its  operations  also  transferred  to 
Andrews.    As  a  result  of  this  adjustment 


in  military  air  activities,  it  has  been  fore- 
cast that  approximately  30,000  flights  per 
month  will  enter  or  leave  the  base.  A 
very  great  percentage  of  those  filghts 
wUl  be  by  the  large  jet  bombers  and 
cargo  planes. 

Air  Force  regulations  prescribe  that 
there  must  be  no  obstructions  in  estab- 
lished glide  planes  in  the  approach  and 
transitional  zones  of  runways.  There- 
fore, through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  it 
has  undertaken  to  negotiate  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  clearance  easements  from 
property  owners  whose  property  now 
lies  within  the  glide  plane  because  of  the 
new,  longer  runways. 

I  use  the  term  "negotiate"  loosely, 
however,  because  negotiation  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  apparently  means 
getting  an  appraisal  and  then  dictating 
an  offer  to  the  property  owners.  There 
is  no  further  negotiation.  The  offer  is 
final. 

In  the  words  of  the  Air  Force,  after  the 
appraisal: 

The  offer  is  based  thereon.  If  the  offer 
•  •  *  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  landowner, 
the  only  course  of  action  is  to  permit  the 
U.S.  district  court  at  Baltimore  Xo  determine 
the  amount  of  the  compensation  in  eminent 
domain  proceedings  filed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  the  request  of  the  Air  Force, 

In  other  words,  the  initial  offer  is  the 
final  offer — short  of  judicial  proceedings. 
There  is  no  negotiation  and  none  is  ap- 
parently contemplated  from  the  outset 
by  the  Air  Force. 

It  Is  generally  accepted  In  the  real 
estate  profession  that  at  least  three  ap- 
praisals are  necessary  to  obtain  an  ade- 
quate and  proper  evaluation  of  the  value 
of  property  or  of  a  property  right. 
Nevertheless,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
these  Andrews  cases  obtain  only  two  on 
some  properties — one  Independent  and 
one  by  a  staff  appraiser — and  In  over  30 
percent  of  the  properties  affected,  it  ob- 
tained only  one  appraisal — that  by  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  staff  appraiser.  The 
offer  to  the  property  owner  Is  based  upon 
these  appraisals  which,  of  course,  are 
preferential  to  the  Air  Force  and  if  the 
owner  is  not  satisfied  with  It  he  must  en- 
gage in  expensive  litigation. 

No  opportunity  is  given  the  landowner 
to  have  an  independent  appraisal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Air  Force  for  administra- 
tive consideration  with  the  others  In 
arriving  at  the  amount  to  be  offered  as 
just  compensation.  He  Is  caught  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma — either  accept  the 
Air  Force's  initial  offer  and  not  get  true 
value,  or  go  to  court  and  possibly  still  not 
get  true  value  after  legal  expenses  are 
offset  Eigainst  a  possibly  higher  award. 

The  unfair  nature  of  the  acquisition 
procedures  of  the  Air  Force  does  not  stop 
there,  however.  In  some  cases  the  Air 
Force  has  demanded  clearance  ease- 
ments to  the  ground  and  made  what  are 
little  more  than  nominal  offers. 

When  an  easement  to  the  giound  Is 
taken,  the  landowner  has  less  left  than 
If  the  property  were  purchased.  He 
would  be  better  off  if  he  gave  his  remain- 
ing Interest  away — If  he  could  find  a 
taker — ^because  he  Is  left  only  with  the 
liabilities  of  ownership  and  none  of  the 
benefits.  If  a  person  happened  across 
the  property  and  broke  a  leg  as  a  result 
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of  stepping  In  a  hole,  the  owner,  not  the 
Air  Force,  would  be  subject  to  suit. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  very  piously 
tells  landowners  thus  affected  that  they 
still  own  the  minermi  rights.  Of  course, 
to  extract  the  minerals  the  owner  would 
have  to  do  it  by  burrowing  under- 
ground— if  the  owner  of  the  adjacent 
property  did  not  object.  All  of  which 
presumes  in  the  first  place  that  there 
is  something  of  value  In  the  ground. 

In  the  case  of  "avlgatlon  easements" ' 
the  situation  Is  worse.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers,  at  Air  Force  direction,  refuses 
even  to  discuss  them  with  the  property 
owner  in  any  way. 

An  avigation  easement  results  from 
the  frequent  and  regular  flights  of  air- 
craft at  low  levels  over  property  with  a 
resiiltant  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
property.  The  scope  of  the  easement 
and,  therefore,  the  amotinPof  compensa- 
tion, is  determined  by  the  frequency  of 
the  flights,  altitude,  tjrpe  of  airplane,  and 
whether  the  easement  will  be  permanent 
or  temporary. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  the  talcing  of  such  easements  con- 
stitutes the  deprlYatlon  of  a  right  in- 
herent in  a  landowner's  property  and. 
therefore,  subject  to  the  same  right  of 
just  compensation  under  the  fifth 
amendment  as  any  other  property  right. 

Nevertheless,  the  Air  Force  takes  the 
position  that  it  will  take  avigation  ease- 
ments and  will  not  discuss  compensation 
with  the  property  owners.  It  contends 
it  has  the  right  to  fly  its  airplanes  over 
property  even  at  very  low  altitudes — 
and  it  undoubtedly  does.  But  only  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Government 
can  deprive  a  person  of  any  property 
or  property  right — because  it  has  the 
right  of  eminent  domsdn.  Before  the 
Government  has  a  right  in  the  prop- 
erty superior  to  the  owner's,  however, 
it  must  condemn  the  property  or  acquire 
it  m  accordance  with  law. 

The  Air  Force  obviously  takes  the  in- 
tractable position  it  does  as  regards  avi- 
gation easements  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  owner  to  physically  prevent  the 
flights.  In  other  eases  he  can  prevent 
the  Government  from  taking  the  ease- 
ment until  the  proper  legal  procedures 
have  been  taken  because  he  can  stop 
Government  agents  from  coming  onto 
his  property.  The  burden  in  the  case  of 
avigation  easements  is  thus  Uirown  on 
the  hardpressed  landowner  to  initiate 
expensive  legal  proceedings  in  order  to  be 
compensated  for  his  loss.  Meanwhile, 
the  Air  Force  sits  back  smugly,  content 
with  its  argument  that  it  does  not  need 
a  prior  condemnation  and  repudiates 
and  ignores  its  constitutional  duty. 

The  Air  Force  has  stated  its  position 
on  this  subject  to  me  as  follows : 

The  Air  Force  may  fly  lt«  aircraft,  even 
at  very  low  altitudes,  over  private  property 
wttbout  prior  resort  to  legal  process.  Thus, 
there  U  no  operational  requirement  for  the 
Air  Force  to  lnltist«  action  to  pursue  or 
condemn  •   •  •  (avlgmtlon)  easements. 

It  faUs  to  recosnlce  that  the  fifth 
amendment  requires  U.  At  any  event, 
it  would  be  much  more  Inexpensive  for 
the  Government  In  the  long  run  if  they 
would  initially  handle  these  problems 
adminiiJtratively.      The     dollar    outlay 


would  tindoubtedly  be  less,  as  would  the 
time  wasted  by  Air  Force  or  Corps  of 
Engineers  officers.  In  addition,  an  im- 
portant public  relations  victory  would 
be  scored.  Instead  the  Air  Force  con- 
tinues to  alienate  the  people 

Administrative   procedures   ."should    be 
set  up   to  compensate  for  .such  claim.s 
I  am  sure  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  country-  a.,  a  wliole 
if  this  wf-re  done. 

As  I  have  already  noti-d,  the  second 
phase  of  my  rosohit:nn  is  direct«'d  toward 
a  difTerent  but  related  problem — the 
adequacy  of  the  Air  Force  .safety  retruhi- 
tions  in  li«ht  of  present  day  conditions. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Ai^ency  ha.s  pub- 
lished safety  regulations  which  nrr  con- 
sistent with  the  recommendations  made 
in  1952  by  the  President  s  .Airixirt  Com- 
mi.ssion,  more  commonly  ri-ferred  to  as 
the  E>oolittle  Commi.ssion.  which  pre- 
scribes that  thp  area  included  within 
the  runway  clear  zone  should  be  free  of 
obstruction  to  the  ground.  The  clear 
zone  Is  described  as  that  area  adjacent 
to  the  end  of  the  runway  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  in  the  case  of  an 
instnunent  runway — and  shorter  on 
other  runways.  The  recommendations 
also  prescribe  that  the  area  beyond  the 
clear  zone  for  l'^  to  2  miles  should  be 
left  free  of  residences  and  places  of  pub- 
lic assembly  such  as  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  and  so  forth. 

The  activities  of  the  Air  Force  at  An- 
drews would  indicate  that  its  safety  reg- 
ulations are  considerably  inferior  to 
those  of  the  FAA  with  the  result  that 
the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  in  the 
area  are  being  continuously  endangered. 

It  would  appear  in  the  case  of  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  and  possibly  other 
bases  throughout  the  country  that 
safety  is  beine  sacrificed  becau.se  of 
monetary  considerations. 

If  this  is  so,  it  should  not  be.  My  res- 
olution is  intended  to  thorouKhly  review 
the  entire  area  of  Air  Force  safety  for 
the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  it  has 
kept  pace  with  the  tremendous  advances 
in  aviation  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years.  vSuch  a  review  should, 
of  course,  thoroughly  consider  the  effect 
which  the  bigger  and  more  powerful  air- 
craft that  are  presently  utilizmg  air- 
fields which  were  laid  out  prior  to  the 
coming  of  the  jet  age  have  had  on  the 
surrounding  countryside.  There  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  in  my  mind  that  Air 
Force  safety  has  kept  pace  or  that  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  the  surrounding 
areas  have  been  suCBciently  considered 
on  a  continuing  basis.  I  think  a  study 
such  as  I  am  proposing  here  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104'  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  In 
the  process  of  constructing  a  new  10,000 
foot  north-south  runway  paraUel  to  and 
3.000  feet  from  the  existing  north-south 
runway  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp 
Springs.  Maryland,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Air  Force  con- 
templates the  utilization  of  these  two  run- 
w%Y*  by  large  multl-englned  jet  aircraft  to 
the  extent  of  30.000  flights  per  month,   and 


Whereas  the  flyways  at  the  end  of  both  of 
these  runways  are  over  densely  populated 
area.<i  Including  schools;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Air  Force, 
through  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Is  negotiating  with  property  own- 
ers In  the  approach  and  transitional  wanes  of 
the  two  north-south  runways  In  order  to 
obtain  clearHnre  assessments  In  conformance 
with  Air  Force  regulations  requiring  the 
ellmlna'ion  of  all  obstructions  above  pre- 
srrlbt>d  hel»<iit.s  m  the  approach  and  transl- 
tloMftl  zones  of  the  runways,   and 

Where.is  the  United  States  .Mr  Force  is 
(irTiriiig  nieagrr  iind  totally  unreasonable 
sums  fur  the  aforementioned  cloaranre  ease- 
mpri'..i  and  refuses  to  supply  the  property 
(iwntTs  with  Information  which  Is  necessary 
from  the  propprty  ownTS  standpoint  to  get 
.V  n^osonnble  appraisal  from  an  Independent 
rc.Tl  estate  iippr.il.-ier  of  the  a<  tu;\l  value  of 
H.''  e.oscmrnt  b^liig  IrIipii.   and 

Wheres  the  United  States  Air  Force  con- 
to:iiplatcs  takli^g  an  avigation  easement  fron\ 
(•••rt-iin  of  the  property  owners  and  does  not 
l.ntend  to  compensate  them  therefor  In  nC' 
corUanre  with  the  duty  lmpo.sed  upon  them 
by  the  F.fth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has 
rrcent!y  published  safety  recommendations, 
!n  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
■  DiK.Uttle  Commission",  which  prescribe 
that  the  area  included  within  the  clear 
zone,  that  area  adjacent  to  the  end  of  a 
runway  extending  out  In  a  fan  shape  from 
the  end  of  the  runway  for  appro.xlmately 
f  ne-half  mile  on  an  Instrument  runway  for 
\asgc  aircraft,  should  be  clear  of  obstruc- 
tions to  the  ground;   and 

Whereas  the  same  report  recommiends 
that  the  area  beyond  the  clear  zone  for  one 
and  one- half  to  two  miles  should  be  kept 
free  of  residences  and  places  of  public  assem- 
bly such  as  schools,  hospitals,  and  churches; 
now.    therefore,    be    it 

Ri-iohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  ForeUn  Commerce  Is  authorized 
under  section  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  Its  Juris- 
diction undfr  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  to  determine  whether 
the  responsible  officials  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  E.'iglneers  are  carrying  out  their 
duty  under  the  Fifth  Amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  award  "Just 
compensation"  for  all  property  rights  taJcen 
by  the  Government  and  to  reconunend  to 
the  Senate,  what.  If  any,  legislation  Is 
needed  to  correct  existing  deficiencies  and 
Ui  malte  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  United  .States  Senate  outlining 
how  the  Air  Force  can  or  should  correct  its 
pr<^edure8;   and  be  it  further 

/Jeio/tfd.  That  the  Committee's  Investi- 
gation also  seek  to  determine  whether  the 
United  States  Air  Force  safety  regulations 
are  adequate  under  present  day  conditions 
to  in.sure  that  the  lives  and  property  of  citi- 
zens In  those  areas  contiguous  to  Air  Force 
bases  throughout  the  country  are  properly 
protected,  and  to  recommend  to  the  United 
states  Senate  whatever  corrective  legisla- 
tion. If  any,  U  needed  or  what  corrective 
action.  If  any,  should  be  Uiken  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force. 


CREATION  OF  SENATE  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  A  NATIONAL 
FUELS  STUDY  IS  INTRODUCED; 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  APPROACH 
REJECTED  IN  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  res- 
olution  which   would   create   a   special 


committee  to  be  known  as  the  Special 
C(»nmittee  on  a  National  Fuels  Study. 

On  January  9.  1961.  for  myseU  and 
Senator  Byrd,  of  West  VlTRinia,  and  a 
substantial  number  of  my  colleagues,  I 
introduced  Senate  Concurrent  Reaolu- 
tion  4  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  a 
National  Fuels  Study.  At  last  count.  66 
Senators  endorsed  this  measure  through 
cosponsorship.  and  I  understand  others 
have  mdicated  their  Interest  and  desire 
to  support  a  national  fuels  study. 

More  than  twoscore  similar  concur- 
rent resolutions  were  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  proposing  the 
joint  committee  approach  to  a  natl(mal 
fuels  study. 

Last  week,  however,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  rejected  a  tjrplcal  res- 
olution for  a  Joint  committee,  but  re- 
ported favorably  a  House  resolution  to 
create  a  House  Select  Committee  on  a 
National  Fuels  Study. 

The  House  resolution  does  not  em- 
brace language  which,  I  am  informed. 
the  10  Senators  from  New  Kngland 
States,  along  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  jAvrrsl  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmihe  1 ,  consider  to  be  essential  to  a 
national  fuels  study  agenda  satisfactory 
to  them. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  new  Senate  resolution  to- 
day for  myself  and  Senator  BTao,  of 
West  Virginia,  for  three  primary  reasons: 

First,  by  reason  of  House  leadership 
objection  to  the  joint  committee  ap- 
proach and  last  week's  action  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  us  to  consider  and  act 
upon  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4. 

Second.  I  believe  there  Is  majority 
opinion  in  the  Senate  that  a  national 
fuels  study  is  necessary.  TTiis  fact  is 
attested  to  by  the  55  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Conciurent  Resolution  4. 

Third,  a  comprehensive  national  fuels 
study  should  embrace  the  so-called  New 
England  amendments,  proposed  in  the 
Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PastoreI  on  February  9, 
1961.  for  himself,  the  nine  other  Senators 
of  both  parties  from  New  England  States, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
J.^vr^sl  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI.  These  amend- 
ments, proposed  for  inclusion  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  4,  are  printed  on 
page  1902  of  the  Concrissiohal  Ricokd— 
Senate — together  with  Senator  Fastors'b 
cogent  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  Senate  resolu- 
tion introduced  today  embraces  in  full 
the  language  proposed  by  Senator  Pas- 
TORK  and  his  cosponsors,  as  pr(4>erly 
should  be  the  case.  Likewise,  some  lan- 
guage differing  from  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  4  as  introduced  has  been 
written  into  the  new  measure  in  order  to 
reflect  concurring  views  of  spokesmen 
for  substantial  segments  of  the  three 
major  natural  resource  fuels— coal,  oil. 
and  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  adopt  this  resolution  for  the  same 
reasons  I  expressed  when  I  introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4  on  Jan- 
uary 9.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  meas- 
ure is  in  considerably  better  form  ai''d  is 
much  more  acceptable  to  the  industries 


involved,  as  well  as  to  the  original  co- 
Wonsors  and  additional  Senators  who 
were  not  listed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  4. 

With  the  so-called  New  England 
amendments  Included,  the  agenda  for 
the  proposed  committee  is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest  and  definitely  would 
take  into  account  considerations  relating 
to  fuels  and  energy  resource  availability, 
production,  and  marketing,  as  well  sis 
consumer  needs  and  interests. 

A  thorough,  factual,  equitable,  and 
impartial  study  of  the  Nation's  fuel  and 
energy  resources  is  essential — and  I  im- 
derscore  the  admonition  that  such  a 
study  be  impartial.  I  have  never  enter- 
tained any  other  concept  of  the  mission 
of  a  committee  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  national  fuels 
study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  remain  at  the 
desk  through  Tuesday,  March  7,  1961,  to 
enable  additional  Senators  to  give  con- 
sideration to  joining  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temiwre.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, will  remain  at  the  desk  as  reciuested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  105)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Whereas  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  and 
energy  resources  in  all  forms  are  essential 
to  the  continued  welfare  of  the  Nation,  to 
its  Industrial  development,  to  the  ixmsum- 
ing  public,  and  to  the  national  secui-lty;  and 

Whereas  authoritative  estimates  forecast 
that  by  1980  the  population  of  th«  United 
States  will  increase  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miUion  and  that  the  consumption  of  fuel 
and  energy  resources  will  have  increased  by 
nearly  100  per  centum;  and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
encourage  development  of  adequate  supplies 
of  energy  to  meet  Increasing  requirements 
and  to  maintain  our  national  energy  su- 
preniacy;   and 

Whereas  a  study  of  our  existing  and  pro- 
spective national  fuel  and  energy  resources 
Is  desirable  to  determine  the  amounts  and 
avaUablllty  of  all  of  our  fuel  and  energy 
resources;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
fuel  supplies,  the  stability  and  proeperlty  of 
the  basic  fuel  industries,  adequate  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  fuel  and  energy 
resources,  and  the  necessary  manpower  and 
machinery  to  make  these  resources  available 
are  essential  to  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity; and  to  the  general  economy  of  our 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exist  various  govern - 
m»nt^i  policies  and  laws  which  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  development  of  our  energy  re- 
sources and  properly  are  subject  to  periodic 
review  by  the  Congress;  and 

Wheretts  in  view  of  these  and  other  con- 
siderations It  appears  that  a  Senate  com- 
mittee study  of  the  fuels  industries  Is  desir- 
able to  determine  what.  If  any,  changes 
in  and  implementation  of  existing  and 
prospective  governmental  policies  and  laws 
may  be  desirable  In  order  to  coordinate  and 
provide  an  effective  national  fuels  policy  In 
order  to  assure  a  continuation  of  this  Na- 
tion's energy  supremacy :  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
qpecial  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Special 
C(8nmlttee  on  a  National  Fuels  Study  and 
to  consist  of  nine  Senators  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  adoption  of  this 
nsolutlon.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
designate  one  such  Senator  as  chairman  of 
the  committee.     Six  meml>ers  of  the  com- 


mittee shall  be  appointed  from  the  majority 
party  and  three  members  from  the  minority 
party. 

Sec.  2.  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  such  committee,  and  it  shall  not 
have  power  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subconunittee  thereof,  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by 
Eubpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  proctu-e 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  nimiber,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  sliall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

SBC.  5.  (a)  The  committee  shall — 

(1)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  (Including  the  holding  of 
public  bearings  In  appropriate  parts  of  the 
Nation)  of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel 
and  energy  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  the  present  and  probable  future  rates  of 
consvimptlon  thereof;  and 

(2)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  existing  and  prospec- 
tive governmental  policies  and  laws  affecting 
the  fuels  and  energy  industries  with  the  view 
of  determining  what.  If  any,  changes  and 
implementation  of  these  policies  and  laws 
may  be  advisable  in  order  to  coordinate  and 
provide  an  effective  national  fuels  policy  to 
asstire  the  avaUablllty  of  fuels  and  energy 
adequate  for  an  expanding  economy  and  for 
the  sectirlty  of  the  United  States,  taking  into 
account  the  investment  by  private  enterprise 
for  tiie  maintenance  of  efficient  and  adequate 
fuels  and  necessary  related  industries  and 
the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  force  of  skUled  workers. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  the  committee 
shall,  in  addition  to  such  other  matters  as  it 
may  deem  necessary,  give  consideration  to — 

( 1 )  the  proved  and  predicted  availabilities 
of  oiir  national  fuel  and  energy  resources  in 
aU  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto; 

(2)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  resources  both  to 
meet  immediate  demands  and  to  provide  for 
future  expansion  of  the  economy; 

(3)  the  interests  of  the  consuming  public. 
Including  the  avaUabUlty  in  all  regions  of 
the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  various 
fuels  at  reasonable  prices  and  including  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive  struc- 
ture In  the  supply  and  distribution  of  fuel 
to  both  Industry  and  the  consuming  public; 

(4)  technological  developments,  In  prog- 
ress and  in  prospect,  including  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  technologi- 
cal research; 

(5)  existing  competitive  patterns  in  the 
distribution  and  marketing  of  fuel  oil  in- 
cluding the  effect  on  all  regions  of  the  county 
of  adequate  supplies  of  all  types  of  fuels; 

(6)  the  effect  upon  the  consuming  public 
and  tiser  industries  of  any  recommendations 
made  under  this  study,  and  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental programs  and  policies  now  in 
effect; 

(7)  the  effect  of  any  recommendations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  In  Industry,  particularly  as 
these  recommendations  may  affect  small 
business  enterprises  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  of  fuel; 

(8)  governmental  programs  and  policies  now 
In  operation,  including  not  only  their  effect 
upon  the  Individual  fuel  and  energy  indus- 
tries, but  also  their  impact  upon  related  and 
competing  fuels  and  their  Interaction  with 
other  governmental  programs;  and 
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(9)  the  need.  11  *nj.  for  legislation   de-     cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  1109'  to  extend     FEDERAL     AID     TO     EDUCATION— 


Bipned  to  effectti»t»  recommendations  In  for  2  years  the  temporary  provisions  of 
accordance  with  the  »bove  and  other  relevant  pubHc  Laws  815  and  874,  Eighty-first 
conaideratlona.  InclTMUng  proposed   amend-     rjonKress    relatinR  to  Federal  assistance 

in  the  construction  and  operation  or 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities, introduced  by  Mr  Kuchel  <for 
himself  and  Mr  Butler  '  on  February 
28.  1961. 


ments  to  such  exlsUsff  Uws  as  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  the  Natural  Oas  Act.  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  necessary  to 
Integrate  existing  law*  Into  an  effective  fuels 
program. 

Src.  6.  For  the  purpose*  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorised  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  through  January  2.  1963, 
technical,  clerical,  or  other  aasLstants,  ex- 
perts, and  consxUtanta:  Provided.  That  the 
minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  person 
for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected 
shall  l>e  appointed  and  his  compensation 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  Rross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  » 1,400  than  the 
highest   gross   rate    paid   to    any    cither    em- 


JUVENILi:        DELINQUENCY        AUDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carrom.  i 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor  of  S    279.  a 


IMPACTED  SCHOOL  AREAS— AD- 
DITIONAL C06PON80RS  OF  THE 
BILL 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  I  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  1078  >  ta 
amend  PubUc  Laws  815  aoid  874,  81st 
Congress,  in  order  to  make  permanent 
the  authorization  for  certain  payments 
under  the  provisions  of  such  laws.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bartlett! 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  Grukningi  be  added  as  cosponsors 
to  the  bill,  and  that  their  names  be 
addrd  on  the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Wilh- 


bill    to    provide    Federal    assLstance    for  nhiertion  it  is  so  ordered 

ployee.     With  the  prior  consent  cf  the  execu-      projects   which    will  demonstrate   or   de-      ^^^  oojeciion.  so  oruiieu 


tlve  department  or  agency  concerned  and  the  ^.^          techniques    and    practices    leading 

Committee  on  Rul«  and  Admlnlstr^t^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^,^^^^.^    j^,enUe 

committee    may    employ   on   a    rfimDursaoie  

basis  such  executive  branch  personnel  as  It  delinquency   control   problems 

^ i....„Ki-  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore      With- 


basls  such  executive  branch  person 
deems  advisable. 

Sec.  7.  The  expeaeee  of  the  committee. 
which  shall  not  exceed  $200,000  during  any 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contlns^ent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Sec  8  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  studies  azul  Investigations,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 2.  1963.  The  cMnmlttee  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  termination  of  January  2.  Id63. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 
out  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


AID  TO  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  - 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Smith  i .  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  i.  and  Uie 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  YarboroughI 
be  included  as  cosponstjrs  of  S.  336.  a 
bill  to  make  available  to  children  who 
are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  sjje- 
cially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make 
available  to  individuals  sufferii^g  speech 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

I.otter  to  President  Kennedy  from  him 
and  uihtr  Senators  protesting  the  recent 
liirriv.se  in  the  residual  fuel  nil  Import 
cn.ota 


PERM.'KNENT  PEACE  CORPS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
'H    DOC    NO    98  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CIRCUIT  AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the     and  hearing   impairments  the   specially     President  of   the   United  States,  which 
bill  'S.  912)  to  provide  for  the  appoint-     trained  speech  pathologists  and  audiolo-     was  sent   to   the   House  yesterday   and 

gists  needed  to  iielp  them  overcome  their 
handicaps. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore      With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ment  of  additional  circuut  and  district 
judges,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  of  Mr. 
Moss)  submitted  amendments,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  912,  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  19C1— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  February  20.  and  February  28, 
1961,  the  names  ol  Senators  Humphriy. 
Long  of  Hawaii.  Loito  of  Missouri,  Peu.. 
Randolph.  Jackson.  Clark.  McN.\mara. 
Neuberger.  Moss.  Metcalf.  Chavez. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Fulbricht.  Burdick.  Magnu- 
soN.  MusKiE,  CHiiacH,  McGee,  and  Yar- 
BOROUCH  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1021 )  to  authorize 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  education,  introduced  by  Mr 
MoRSE  on  February  20.  1961. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT-AD- 
DITIONAL   COSPONSOHo   OF   BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Syming- 
ton 1  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Engle  1  be  added  as  cospon- 
.sors  to  S.  861,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


printed  in  the  Record.  Without  objec- 
Uon.  the  message  will  be  referred  and 
printed  m  the  Record  without  reading. 
The  President's  message  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
as  follows; 


EXTENSION  OP  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION  OP 
CERTAIN  SCHOOLS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28, 1961,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Blakley  was  added  as  an  additional 


TWO-YEAR  PERIOD  IN  WHICH  TO 
REINSTATE  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
VETERANS  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS    OF   BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  the 
next  printmg  of  the  bill  (S.  977  >  to 
provide  a  2-year  period  during  which 
certain  veterans  may  be  granted  na- 
tional service  life  insurance,  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.   MusKix]    be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


T''>  t'lr  Cimgresx  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Peace  Corpa — a  pool  of 
trained  American  men  and  women  sent  over- 
.seas  by  the  US  Government  or  through 
prlv;it-<>  organizations  and  Institutions  to  help 
f.irelKn  countries  meet  their  urgent  needs 
fir  »kt!led   manpower 

I  have  tr>day  signed  an  Executive  order 
establishing  a  Peace  Corps  on  a  temporary 
plUt  twvsls. 

The  temporary  Peace  Corps  will  be  a  source 
of  Information  and  experience  to  aid  us  In 
fnrnur.  itiiig  more  erTectlve  plans  for  a  per- 
nrv;uient  or^.inlzatlon.  In  addition,  by 
st;xrtlnf^  the  Peace  Corps  now  we  will  be 
nble  to  beptn  training  young  men  and  women 
for  oversea  duty  this  srutnmer  with  the  ob- 
jective of  placing  them  In  oversea  positions 
by  late  fall  This  temporary  Peace  Corps 
Is  being  established  under  existing  authority 
In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Department  of  State.  Its  Ini- 
tial expenses  will  be  paid  from  appropria- 
tions currently  available  for  our  foreign  aid 
program 

Throughout  the  world  the  people  of  the 
newly  developing  nations  are  struggling  for 
economic  and  social  progress  which  reflects 
their  deepest  desires.  Our  own  freedom,  and 
the  future  of  freedom  around  the  world, 
depend.  In  a  very  real  sense,  on  their  ability 
to  build  growing  and  Independent  nations 
where  men  can  live  In  dignity,  liberated 
from  the  bonds  of  hunger.  Ignorance,  and 
poverty. 


it 
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One  of  the  greataat  obctadw  to  th« 
achievement  of  this  goal  is  tha  lack  of  trained 
men  and  women  with  ths  skill  to  teach  the 
young  and  assist  In  the  operation  of  devel- 
opment projects — men  and  wocnen  with  the 
capacity  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  swiftly 
evolving  economies,  end  with  the  dedicatlan 
to  put  that  capacity  to  work  In  the  vlUagee. 
the  mountains,  the  towns,  and  the  factorlee 
of  dozens  of  struggling  natlona. 

The  vast  task  of  economic  development 
urgently  requires  skilled  people  to  do  the 
work  of  the  society — to  help  teach  in  the 
schools,  construct  development  projects, 
demonstrate  modern  methods  of  aanltatlon 
in  the  villages,  and  perform  a  hundred  other 
tasks  calling  for  training  and  advanced 
knowledge. 

To  meet  this  urgent  need  for  skilled  man- 
power we  are  proposing  the  establishment 
uf  a  Peace  Corps — an  organization  which  will 
recruit  and  train  American  volunteers,  send- 
ing them  abroctd  to  work  with  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

This  organization  will  differ  from  ezistinf 
assistance  programs  In  that  Its  members  will 
supplement  technical  advisers  by  offering  the 
specific  skills  needed  by  developing  nations 
If  they  are  to  put  technical  advice  to  work. 
They  will  help  provide  the  skilled  man- 
power necessary  to  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment projects  planned  by  the  host  gov- 
ernments, acting  at  a  working  level  and 
serving  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  There  le 
little  doubt  ^bat  the  number  of  thoae  who 
wish  to  serve  will  be  far  greater  than  our 
capacity  to  absorb  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  or  some  similar  approach 
has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Senator 
HuMPHaiT,  Representative  Rxtras,  and  oth- 
ers In  the  Congress.  It  has  received  itrong 
support  from  universities,  voluntary  agen- 
cies, student  groups,  labor  unions,  and  busi- 
ness and  professional  organizations. 

Last  session,  the  Congress  authorlaed  a 
study  of  these  possibilities.  Preliminary  re- 
ports of  this  study  show  that  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  feasible,  needed,  and  wanted  by 
many  foreign  countries. 

Most  heartening  of  all.  the  initial  reac- 
tion to  this  proposal  has  been  an  enthu- 
siastic response  by  student  groups,  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  private  clttaene 
everywhere— a  convincing  demonstration 
that  we  have  In  this  country  an  Inunenae 
reservoir  of  dedicated  men  and  w<»nen  will- 
ing to  devote  their  energies  and  time  and 
toll  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  htmian 
progress. 

Among  the  specific  programs  to  which 
Peace  Corps  members  contribute  are:  teach- 
ing In  primary  and  secondary  schools,  espe- 
cially as  part  of  national  English  language 
teaching  programs;  participation  In  the 
worldwide  program  of  malaria  eradication; 
Instruction  and  c^>eratlon  of  public  health 
and  sanitation  projects;  aiding  In  village  de- 
velopment through  school  construction  and 
other  programs;  Increasing  rural  agricultural 
productivity  by  assisting  local  farmers  to  use 
modern  Implements  and  techniques.  The 
Initial  emphasis  of  these  programs  will  be 
on  teaching.  Thus  the  Peace  Corps  members 
win  t>e  on  elTectlve  means  of  implementing 
the  development  programs  of  the  host  coun- 
tries— programs  which  oiu-  technical  assist- 
ance operations  have  helped  to  formulate. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  t)e  limited  to  the 
young,  or  to  college  graduates.  All  Ameri- 
cans who  are  qualified  will  be  welcome  to 
Join  this  effort.  But  undoubtedly  the  Corps 
will  be  made  up  primarily  of  young  people 
as  they  complete  their  formal  education. 

Because  one  of  the  greatest  rsaouroes  at  a 
free  society  Is  the  strength  and  diversity  at 
Its  private  organizations  and  Instltutlooa 
much  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  will  be 
carried  out  by  these  groups,  financially  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


Peace  Corps  personnel  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  developing  nations  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  TiiTOUgh  private  voluntary  agencies  car- 
rying on  International  assistance  programs. 

2.  Through  oversea  programs  of  colleges 
and  imlversltles. 

8.  Through  assistance  programs  of  Inter- 
national agencies. 

1.  Through  assistance  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

6.  Through  new  programs  which  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself  directly  administers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Peace  Corps 
will  aastune  the  entire  responsibility  for  re- 
cruitment, training,  and  the  development  of 
oversea  projects.  In  other  cases  it  will  make 
available  a  pool  of  trained  applicants  to 
private  groups  who  are  carrying  out  projects 
approved  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  programs  con- 
ducted through  voluntary  agencies  and  uni- 
versities, these  private  Institutions  will  have 
the  option  of  using  the  national  recruitment 
system — ^the  central  pool  of  trained  man- 
power—or developing  recruitment  systems  of 
their  own. 

In  all  cases  men  and  women  recruited  as 
a  resiUt  of  Federal  assistance  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  and  enrolled  In  the 
central  organization.  All  private  recruit- 
ment and  training  programs  will  adhere  to 
Peace  Corps  standards  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  assistance. 

In  all  instances  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Peace  Corps  will  go  only  to  those  coun- 
tries where  their  services  and  skills  are  gen- 
uinely needed  and  desired.  UJS.  operations 
missions,  supplemented  where  necessary  by 
sp>eclal  Peace  Corps  teams,  will  consult  with 
leaders  in  foreign  countries  In  order  to  de- 
termine where  Peace  Corps  men  are  needed, 
the  types  of  Job  they  can  best  fill,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. The  Peace  Corps  will  not  supply 
personnel  for  marginal  undertakings  with- 
out a  sound  economic  or  social  justification. 
In  furnishing  assistance  through  the  Peace 
Corps  careful  regard  will  be  given  to  the 
particular  country's  developmental  priorities. 

Mnnbershlp  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
open  to  all  Americans,  and  applications  will 
be  available  shortly.  Where  s^pllcatlon  is 
nukde  directly  to  the  Peace  Corps — the  vast 
majority  of  cases — they  will  be  carefully 
screened  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are 
selected  can  contribute  to  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams, and  have  the  personal  qualities  which 
will  enable  them  to  represent  the  United 
States  abroad  with  honor  and  dignity.  In 
thoae  cases  where  application  Is  made  di- 
rectly to  a  private  group,  the  same  basic 
standards  will  be  maintained.  Each  new 
recruit  will  receive  a  training  and  orienta- 
tion period  varying  from  6  weeks  to  6 
months.  This  training  will  Include  courses 
In  the  culture  and  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  being  sent  and  specialized 
training  designed  to  Increase  the  work  skills 
of  recruits.  In  some  cases  training  will  be 
conducted  by  participant  agencies  and  uni- 
versities in  approved  training  programs. 
Other  training  programs  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Peace  Corps  staff. 

Length  of  service  In  the  corps  will  vary 
depending  on  the  kind  of  project  and  the 
country,  generally  ranging  from  2  to  3 
years.  Peace  Corps  members  will  often  serve 
under  conditions  of  physical  hardship,  living 
imder  primitive  conditions  among  the  people 
of  developing  nations.  For  every  Peace 
Corps  member  service  will  mean  a  great  fi- 
nancial sacrifice.  They  will  receive  no  salary. 
Instead  they  will  be  given  an  allowance 
which  will  only  be  sufficient  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  and  maintain  health.  It  Is 
eaaentlal  that  Peace  Corps  men  and  women 
live  simply  and  unostentatloiosly  among  the 
people  they  have  come  to  assist.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  toiu^.  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  will  receive  a  small  sum  In  the  form  of 


severance  pay  based  on  length  of  service 
abroad  to  assist  them  during  their  first 
weeks  back  In  the  United  States.  Service 
with  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  exempt  volun- 
teers from  Selective  Service. 

The  United  States  will  assume  responsi- 
bility for  supplying  medical  services  to  Peace 
Corps  members  and  ensuring  supplies  and 
drugs  necessary  to  good  health. 

I  have  asked  the  temporary  Peace  Corps 
to  begin  plans  and  make  arrangements  for 
pilot  programs.  A  mlnimvim  of  several 
hundred  volunteers  could  be  selected, 
trained  and  at  work  abroad  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year.  It  Is  hoped  that  within 
a  few  years  several  thousand  Peace  Corps 
members  will  be  working  in  foreign  lands. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  this 
program  must,  in  Its  early  stages,  be  experi- 
mental In  nature.  This  Is  a  new  dimen- 
sion In  our  oversea  program  and  only 
the  most  careful  planning  and  negotiation 
can  Insure  its  success. 

The  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  not 
be  limited  to  the  countries  In  which  It 
serves.  Our  own  young  men  and  women 
will  be  enriched  by  the  experience  of  living 
and  working  In  foreign  lands.  Tiiey  will 
have  acquired  new  skills  and  experience 
which  will  aid  them  in  their  future  careers 
and  add  to  our  own  country's  supply  of 
trained  personnel  and  teachers.  They  will 
return  better  able  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  American  citizenship  and  with 
greater  understanding  of  our  global  responsi- 
bllltles. 

Although  this  is  an  American  Peace  Corps, 
the  problem  of  world  development  is  not 
Just  an  American  problem.  Let  us  hope 
that  other  nations  will  mobilize  the  spirit 
and  energies  and  skill  of  their  p>eople  in 
some  form  of  Peace  Corps — ^making  our 
own  effort  only  one  step  in  a  major  Inter- 
national effort  to  Increase  the  welfare  of 
all  men  and  improve  \inderstanding  among 
nations. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Wnm:  House,  If  arch  1,  1961. 


NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY 
VALLEY  FORGE  PATRIOTS  AWARD 
TO  PFC.  TIMOTHY  J.  CHWALA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  Pfc.  Timothy  J. 
Chwala,  of  Illinois,  was  the  second  place 
winner  of  the  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal,  together  with  a  $500  cash  prize 
for  an  essay  in  the  Valley  Forge  Pa- 
triots Award  contest,  which  is  limited 
to  members  of  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

It  is  with  high  pride  that  I  submit  his 
letter  on  "My  Vote:  Freedom's  Privi- 
lege," and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNRONEY  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt   Vote:    Freedom's   Phtvilege 
(By  Pfc.  Timothy  J.  Chwala) 

If  all  other  rights  were  suddenly  denied, 
and  only  the  freedom  to  vote  remained,  what 
fool  would  cast  the  first  ballot?  Man  never 
chooses  tyranny.  He  carelessly  abandons 
freedom  and  prepares  the  way  fcM-  more  pow- 
erful dictators  who  might  allow  him  this 
one  privilege  if  only  as  the  most  distinctive 
relic  to  mock  the  hope  of  yesterday's  de- 
mocracy. The  least  understood  and  most 
neglected  of  oiu-  privileges  could  easily  be- 
come the  worst  tojm  of  despair  under  tyr- 
anny. 
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Serbia   and  Byelorussia.     This  literary  tra-     cratlc  Party  was  overthrown.    A  Communist     the  Soviet  exoanslon.  namelv  Lithuania. 


:!! 


Mr.  BLAKLrr  was  Added  as  an  additional     out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Not  all  cltliens  who  ibould  vote,  neces- 
sarily do.  and  not  all  tbOM  who  vote,  neces- 
sarily take  an  active  p*rt  In  other  Important 
government  affalra.  T«ft  it  freedom  falls.  tb« 
fault  Is  not  m  our  Ideals,  but  in  ourselves 
The  Importance  of  my  TOte  la  clearly  under- 
stood, not  merely  M  a  part  of  the  entire 
democratic  process,  but  u  a  vital  part  of  the 
nature  of  man. 

The  true  nature  of  man  can  only  be  un- 
derstood In  relation  to  his  Creator  Since 
God  has  entrusted  man  with  the  highest 
ofHce  In  the  physical  world  by  giving  him 
reason  and  free  will,  man  can  honor  that 
trust  by  accepting  and  defending  the  high- 
est office  of  the  human  commonwealth,  a 
citizen  of  a  free  society.  Both  offices  require 
certain  responslblUtlee  no  greater  than  mans 
Innate  capacity  to  assume. 

If  either  office  were  unattainable,  then 
man's  search  for  hla  rightful  place  In  the 
universe  and  society  would  mean  nothing 
more  than  an  endless  flight  to  a  never-never 
land.  But  man  not  only  has  the  capacity  to 
love  and  know  truth,  he  hae  the  stubborn 
genius  to  act  upon  it.  He  not  only  has  the 
capacity  to  love  freedom,  but  the  Invincible 
courage  to  act  upon  It,  fight  for  It.  and  die 
for  it.  If  necessary.  His  Ideals  are  a  part  of 
his  Innermoet  being,  electing  his  thoughts, 
governing  his  actions,  and  leading  him  to 
victory  In  the  hour  of  crlala. 

Without  truth,  my  free  will  and  reason 
are  meaningless,  and  without  freedom,  my 
vote  Is  Insignificant.  Yet  If  I  fall  to  use  my 
free  will  and  reason  to  search  the  truth.  If 
I  abandon  the  moat  Important  responsibility 
of  freedom,  personal  decision,  then  I  not 
only  fall  In  both  offices,  as  man  and  citizen. 
but  for  tomorrow's  heritage. 

Communism  reduces  man  to  less  than  an 
ape,  and  the  citizen  to  a  puppet  of  the  slate. 
yet  Ue  cannot  efface  the  truth.  The  sUte 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  man,  for  while  It 
robe  him  of  his  rightful  place  before  God. 
It  cannot  devour  the  rights  that  belong  to 
man  alone,  and  still  pretend  to  be  beneficial 
to  all  men. 

The  ultimate  victory  of  freedom  Is  found 
In  ita  universal  truth.  It  never  betrays  the 
true  nature  and  dignity  of  man.  If  we  are 
faithful  to  this  truth,  freedom  Is  faithful 
to  us.  and  In  the  final  teet.  a  reality  for  all 
men. 

With  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  gratitude 
for  all  the  centuries  of  struggle  and  sacrifice 
In  the  long  campaign  that  made  this,  my 
first  election,  a  reality.  I  fully  accept  my 
office  as  citizen  of  a  free  naUon  knowing 
that  each  time  I  cast  my  vote,  freedom  votes 
for  me. 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    BULGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  3,  1878.  the  Bulgarian  people 
gained  their  independence  from  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  under  which  they  had 
been  oppressed  for  a  number  of  cen- 
turies. That  freedom  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Bulgarian  people  for  over  60  years  when 
again,  after  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives. 
the  Bulgarian  people  fell  in  their  strug- 
gle against  Uie  present  Communist 
domination  of  a  large  sector  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Although  the  Bulgarian  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  cannot  speak 
for  themselves,  the  Bulgarians  living  in 
the  freedom-loving  countries  of  the 
world  can  and  do  speak  for  them,  urg- 
ing those  officials  who  are  representing 
them  at  the  United  Nations  to  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  aid  the  cause  of  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere. 

For  the  last  3  months  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  commemorating  the 
independence  day   of  numerous  coun- 


tries which  are  now  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  voice 
of  these  people  who  are  under  the  yoke 
of  communism  against  their  will  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  freedom  and  way  of 
life  that  was  intended  for  man  to  live. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President. 
March  3  will  mark  the  83d  anniversary 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Republic  of  Bul- 
garia from  Czanst  Russia  Today, 
though  B'llgana  once  again  i.s  under 
bondage  to  Communist  Russia,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  recall  Bulgaria's  honorable 
and  distinctive  history  and  the  national 
spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  for  which 
the  Bulgarian  people  are  famed  There- 
fore. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  a  statement,  which  I  have 
released  to  the  Bulgarian  National 
Front  In  America  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Kalin  KoicHtrr. 

Secretary.    Central    Executiie    Board    of    the 
Bulgarian  Natmnal  Frorxt 

I>EAR  D«  KoicHErr  I  regret  that  previous 
commitments  makes  my  prt-senre  at  tlie  an- 
nual banquet  and  b.ili  on  Bulgarlttn  Libera- 
tion Day  Imptjfislble  However.  I  am  meet 
happy  to  express  my  admiration  and  friend- 
ship both  to  the  members  of  the  Bulgarian 
National  Front  here  In  America  and  to  the 
Bulgarian  people  now  held  in  captully  by  a 
ruthless  Soviet  dlcUitorshlp 

Bulgarians  have  for  long  centuries  made 
Important  con'rlbutlons  to  Europeitn  civili- 
zation and  Its  people  have  cn-sLstently 
fought  for  freedom  and  lndep>eiidence  agnlnst 
the  czarlst  Russians,  the  Byzantine  and 
Turkish  Empires. 

The  liberation  of  Bulgaria  In  1878  by  Im- 
perial Russia  and  the  adoption  of  the  Tlrnova 
constitution  were  milestones  for  these  lo\ers 
of  liberty.  Then  came  years  of  progre.ss  and 
Independence  However,  on  September  8 
1944.  Bulgaria  was  cruelly  invaded  by  their 
ancient  enemy.  Russia  The  demixrratlc  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  and  Its  leaders  Im- 
prisoned or  liquidated 

Americans  and  the  citizens  of  all  the  free 
nations  still  look  toward  Bulgaria  In  friend- 
ship and  hope  It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that 
the  Republic  of  Bulgaria  will  once  again  be- 
come a  free  and  full  partner  of  the  conunu- 
nlty  of  free  nations  and  Its  people  will  again 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

Let  us  assure  our  friends  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  that  they  are  remembered  on  this 
commemorative  occasion  and  that  our 
prayers  rise  In  their  behalf  constantly 

I  note  that  this  Is  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  in  the  United  States 
of  your  organization  and  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  your  membership   and   leaders. 

With    best    jjersonal    g<^xl    wishes.   I   am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Prank  J  Lausche 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  March  3  is  Liberation  Day, 
cherished  by  all  freedom-loving  Bul- 
garians, including  Americans  of  Bul- 
garian descent.  Eighty-three  years  ago. 
on  March  3.  1878.  the  dreams  of  the 
Bulgarian  people  to  be  masters  of  their 
homeland  came  true,  after  long  years 
of  suffering,  tears  and  the  sacrifice  of 
patriots,  as  well  as  help  from  friends 
abroad. 

It  was  in  the  19th  century,  not  long 
after  our  own  Civil  War.  At  that  time, 
of  course,  the  United  States  could  not  be 
as  instrumental  as  czarlst  Russia  or  oth- 
er world  powers  in  shaping  the  history 


of  the  Balkans,  some  5,000  miles  away. 
Yet  some  prominent  Americans — Corre- 
spondent MacOahan;  diplomats  Schuy- 
ler and  later  Markham;  missionary  Dr. 
Long — left  a  tradition  which  evoked  deep 
affection  and  high  esteem  In  the  hearts 
of  the  Bulgarian  people  for  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people.  Tangi- 
ble expression  of  these  feelings  was  seen 
in  the  nances  given  to  some  streets  in 
Sofia  and  other  Bulgarian  towns — 
George  Washington.  Carnegie,  Dr.  Long, 
and  so  forth. 

Since  its  independence.  Bulgaria  has 
known  many  ups  and  downs,  economi- 
cally and  politically.  And  often  at  dark 
nioment-s  the  Bulgarian  people  looked  to- 
ward America.  At  one  such  time,  the 
principles  of  self-determination  enu- 
merated by  the  Father  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
tiave  to  Bulgarians  the  hope  of  a  better 
future. 

Now.  as  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  Is 
cfunmemorated,  we  have  the  opp>ortunity 
to  recall  the  longstandmg  contribution 
of  these  Americans  to  the  welfare  of  Bul- 
garia as  a  shining  example  of  our  feel- 
inK.s  toward  the  Bulgarian  people.  We 
wish  for  them,  as  we  have  always  wished, 
only  prosperity.  lit)erty  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  happiness. 

Mi-  President,  the  Bulgarian  National 
F'ront  of  America  has  sent  me  a  summary 
of  Bulgaria's  long  history  and  on  the  eve 
of  this  important  anniversary  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  prmted  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
B'lAiARiAN  Liberation  Day,  March  3.  1878 

For  the  pi^.st  83  years  March  the  third  has 
been  commemorated  by  the  entire  Bulgarian 
pe<iple,  Irrespective  of  political  persuasion, 
,>8  the  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day.  The  Act 
of  Han  .Stcfano,  signed  on  this  day  by  the 
ln>i>erial  Russian  Government  and  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  restored  the  Independent  Bul- 
garian RUite  and  ended  a  500  years  foreign 
oppression  of    the   Bulgarian   people. 

The  liberation  of  Bulgaria  followed  a 
loni;  &elf-sacriflcln«  struggle  for  freedom 
led  by  such  gallant  patriots  like  George 
Rakovskl,  Vasll  Levskl  and  ChrUto  Botev 
and  wa.s  Immediately  preceded  by  a  ns- 
iloiial  uprising  which  won  the  sympathy  of 
the  world  and  the  Indignation  of  all  hu- 
manity, led  by  WUUam  Gladstone,  against 
the  outra*;eous  atrocities  committed  by  the 
much  stronger  oppressors  Yet  this  upris- 
ing made  European  Intervention  unavoid- 
able and  Bulgaria  was  liberated. 

In  their  long  history  the  Bulgarians  have 
made  a  humble  but  Important  contribution 
to  European  civilization  and  have  withstood 
their  right  to  Independence  and  freedom 
against  {wwerful  empires  and  foreign  cul- 
tural Influences.  The  Byzantine  Empire, 
with  Illustrious  culture  and  military  might, 
failed  to  subdue  and  assimilate  the  Bul- 
garian nation.  The  Ottoman  Empire 
crumbled  after  a  five  centuries  rule  In  the 
Balkans,  but  the  Bulgarian  people  survived 
March  the  third  opened  the  way  for  the 
Bulgarian  people  to  Join  again  the  com- 
munity of  European  nations. 

The  first  Bulgarian  Empire  which  lasted 
from  881  to  1018  AD.  became  the  cradle 
of  the  Slavic  civilization.  It  was  here  that 
the  work  of  the  apostles  of  the  Slavs,  Ste. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  first  Slavic  alpha- 
l>et,  found  a  fertile  soil  and  developed  Into 
a  powerful  literary  tradition  continuing  up 
to    this   day    In   Russia,    Bulgaria,   Ukraine, 
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Serbia  and  Byelorussia.  This  literary  tra- 
dition began  In  Bulgaria  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  was  originally  based  on  the  old  Bul- 
garian language,  and  subsequently  spread 
throughout  the  Ksstem  Slsvle  world  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  national  cultures  of 
the  Slavic  nations. 

It  was  In  Bulgaria  that  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian civilization,  represented  by  Byzantium, 
was  converted  into  a  Slavlc-Byaantlne 
civilization,  a  kind  of  cultural  revolution, 
which  refiectcd  the  spirit  of  freedom  and 
Independence  manifested  many  a  time  by 
the  Bulgarians. 

It  was  In  Bulgaria  that  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople was  first  challenged  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury for  the  sake  o(  national  independence 
and  an  Independent  Bulgarian  patriarchate 
was  established,  thus  effecting  the  first 
reformation   of  the  Christian  church. 

It  was  in  Bulgaria  that  the  first  socio- 
economic peasant  rerolutlonary  movement — 
the  Bogomlllsm — started  and  challstnged 
Byzantine  autocracy  Imitated  by  the  Bul- 
garian monarchs,  feudalism  and  clericalism. 
This  movement  spread  In  Western  Europe 
and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  future 
European  reformation.  It '  was  another 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
animating  the  Bulgarian  people  throughout 
Its  history. 

The  liberation  of  Bulgaria  In  1878  by  im- 
perial Riusta  opened  new  perspectives  for 
the  Bulgarian  people.  A  freely  elected  na- 
Uonal  assembly  adopted  the  Tlmovo  Con- 
stitution, against  the  opposition  of  reaction- 
ary Russia,  which  is  still  considered  to  be 
the  most  liberal  democratic  document  In 
Bulgarian  history  and  Tf  nerated  ss  the  Bul- 
garian Magna  Charta  Ubertatom.  Invali- 
dated by  the  present  Communist  rsglme,  this 
constitution  becanw  the  rallying  point  for 
the  democratic  foroes  opposing  communism 
In  Bulgaria. 

The  spirit  of  freedom  and  Independence, 
deeply  rooted  In  the  soul  of  the  Bulgarian 
and  repeatedly  manifested  throughout  Its 
history,  became  the  cornerstone  of  Bul- 
garUn  politics  right  after  the  liberation. 
The  Bulgarian  people  gave  overwhelming 
support  to  the  democratic  liberal  groups 
against  the  conservative  parties — obedient 
tools  of  Russian  diplomacy  In  the  Balkans — 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  sever  dlplomatlo 
relations  with  Russia  when  she  attempted 
to  deprive  the  liberated  Bulgarian  people  of 
its  freedoms  and  Independence.  In  Its  very 
Inception  as  an  Independent  state,  though 
a  creation  of  Russia.  Bulgaria  refused  to 
accept  the  status  of  a  satellite  and  dealt 
a  serious  blow  to  Russian  imperlalUm  In  the 
Balkans. 

Prior  to  Its  liberation,  and  even  up  to  1919, 
the  Bulgarian  people  had  found  full  xinder- 
standlng  and  generous  support  for  Its  na- 
tional aspirations  from  American  public 
opinion.  The  names  of  Dr.  Rigs.  Dr.  Albert 
Long,  Dr.  Washburn  and  a  number  of  other 
prominent  Americans  of  the  last  oentury 
have  left  a  tradition  of  deep  affection  In  the 
hearts  of  the  Bulgarians  for  the  United 
States. 

It  was  the  Carnegie  Conunlsslon,  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  Nicholas  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University,  In  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Division  for  International 
Relations  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  which 
Investigated  the  Balkan  affairs  in  1918  and 
came  out  with  a  massive  report  in  support 
of  Bulgaria. 

It  was  the  U.S.  Minister  In  Bucharest. 
1913,  who  pleaded  at  the  Bucharest  Confer- 
ence for  the  rights  of  the  Btilgarlan  minori- 
ties. His  suggestions  were  rejected  by 
Greece  and  Serbia  and  the  Balkans  have 
never  had  peace  ever  since. 

On  September  8.  1944.  Bulgaria  was  invaded 
by  the  Russian  armies  and  the  Bulgarian 
Democratic  Government  coalition  of  the 
National    Agrarian    Union    and    the    Demo- 


cratic Party  was  overthrown.  A  Communist 
eontroUed  government  was  established  and 
Bulgaria  became  a  satellite  to  Communist 
Russia.  The  terror  which  overwhelmed  the 
country  and  the  thousands  of  victims  are 
Indescribable  and  Innumerable.  Bulgaria 
loet  Its  Independence  and  the  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple its  freedom. 

Western  pressure  in  1945-47  forced  a  tem- 
porary relaxation  in  Bulgaria  and  an  opposi- 
tion party  won  the  support  of  the  Bulgarian 
people,  but  it  was  disbanded  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  and  its  leaders — Nikola 
Petkov.  Dlmlter  Gltcheff,  Kosta  Loulcheff, 
Krastlu  Pastuchov,  Nikola  Moushanov  and 
thousands  of  others  of  lesser  importance 
were  hanged,  imprisoned  or  otherwise 
liquidated. 

The  Bulgarian  exiles  abroad,  loyal  to  the 
national  tradition  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Joined  in  various  groups  to  support 
the  struggle  of  the  Bulgarian  people  for 
freedom  from  communism  and  independ- 
ence from  Soviet  domination.  The  Bul- 
garian National  Front  of  America,  represent- 
ing the  patriotic  younger  generations  in 
Bulgarian  politics  Is  on  the  forefront  of  this 
struggle. 

In  1954  the  Bulgarian  National  Front  of 
America  organized  the  first  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  In  New 
York.  Ever  since  this  day  became  the  na- 
tional holiday  of  American  Bulgarians  and 
an  uninterrupted  tradition  in  commemora- 
tion of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  liberation  of  Bulgaria  from  Ottoman 
subjugation,  those  who  have  fallen  In  the 
struggle  against  ConununLst  oppression  and 
In  salutation  to  those  who  continue  their 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Bulgaria. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDEPEND- 
ENCE BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LITHU- 
ANIA, ESTONLA,  AND  LATVIA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26  and  February  16  of  this  year 
I  commented  on  the  Senate  floor  in  re- 
speci  to  the  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  hope  for  freedom  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  my  remarks  I 
included  the  people  of  Estonia  and 
Latvia  who  were  the  first  victims  of 
Soviet  Russia.  On  February  24  the 
free  Estonians  throughout  the  world 
and  their  friends  will  speak  for  the  sub- 
jugated people  of  Estonia  with  the  hope 
that  their  voices  will  be  heard  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  Soviet  Russia, 
which  win  cause  the  Soviets  to  withdraw 
their  troops  and  agents  from  Estonia  and 
to  permit  the  people  of  Estonia  their 
freedom.  In  this  regard,  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  Senate  resolution  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  [Mr.  KucHEL]  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  California, 
In  which  he  asks  for  the  liberation  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  Estonia  and 
Latvia. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  spotlight 
should  be  focused  on  Mr.  Khrushchev 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  should  ask 
him  how  he  can  take  the  initiative  in 
the  colonialism  Issue  against  free  coun- 
tries, "though  mountains  of  evidence  can 
be  produced,"  as  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky,  of  Georgetown  University,  stated, 
"to  substantiate  the  Soviet  Union's  im- 
perialism and  colonialism  both  within 
and  on  the  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
All  we  need  to  do,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
look  toward  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Biilgaria, 
and  those  nations  entirely  eradicated  by 


the  Soviet  expansion,  namely,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  should  also 
look  to  Laos,  and  the  Congo,  and  Cuba, 
and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  where  the 
Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  force  upon 
those  people  the  communistic  doctrine; 
which  endeavor,  if  successful,  will  sub- 
jugate the  people  and  their  thinking  to 
the  communistic  state. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  on  the  16th.  It 
is  hard  for  us  in  this  great  country,  with 
its  many  freedcnns,  where  even  the  most 
renowned  Communists  or  hardened 
criminals  are  given  full  protection  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  our  laws,  to 
visualize  and  to  imderstand  the  strug- 
gles, the  oppressions,  and  the  depriva- 
tions which  are  afflicted  upon  the  people 
who  were  once  a  part  of  proud  nations 
but  are  now  under  the  heel  of  a  Com- 
munist dictator.  This  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  glory  in  our  own 
freedom  and  at  the  same  time  give  cour- 
age to  all  the  people  throughout  the 
world  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  freedoms 
that  we  have. 

I  hope  the  day  will  come  soon  when 
these  people  in  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and 
Latvia,  and  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Ciutain,  will  again  be  restored  to 
their  freedom  and  to  their  rights  and 
dignities. 

LrrHTTAIflAN    INDSPENDENCE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  should  never  forget 
that  the  Lithuanian  people,  once  free, 
had  their  independence  destroyed  by  the 
Infamous  Hitler-Stalin  pact  of  1939. 
The  two  dictatorships  alternately  occu- 
pied and  oppressed  Lithuania  during 
the  war  years  and  Russia  has  controlled 
that  nation  for  the  last  17  years.  The 
Russian  occupation  YiAs  been  especially 
brutal  Tens  of  thousands  of  Lithua- 
nians have  been  killed.  The  number  of 
dejxjrtations  to  the  barren  wastes  of 
Siberia  has  probably  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  brutal  Rus- 
sian rule  of  the  subject  peoples  in  East- 
ern Europe  gives,  indeed,  the  lie  to  their 
claims  that  they  are  opposed  to  colonial- 
ism, and  are  proponents  of  the  right  of 
people  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 
Their  record  proves  these  claims  to  be 
false. 

President  Roosevelt  properly  refused 
to  recognize  the  conquest  of  the  three 
Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  and  instead,  recognized  their 
govemments-in-exile.  In  1954.  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced reaffirming  this  position,  and 
declaring  its  support  for  the  ultimate  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  and  its  sister 
states  of  the  Baltic.  This  policy  was 
continued  in  the  celebrated  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  of  1959,  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  sponsoring. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should 
renew  these  pledges  during  this  period 
of  the  year,  in  which  we  celebrate 
Lithuanian  independence.  We  do  not 
seek,  nor  promote,  futile  and  costly 
armed  insurrections,  nor  do  we  hold  out 
false  hopes  of  armed  Intervention.  But 
we  do  wish  to  tell  the  oppressed  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  we  feel 
for  them,  and  will  work  for  their  ulti- 
mate liberation. 
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every  comfort   and   administers  to  its 

np^H.Q  nn  n.  nAV-B<t-vnii-im  hfixln      At  Na- 


day.   with    a   series   of    hard-hitting    antl- 
Castro  programs. 


does  not  show  a  steady  drift  of  mankind 

toward     trun     1ih<>ra1lRm         Tn      t>i0     Twalm     rxt 


Congress  have  been  commemorating  the 
independence   day   of  numerous  coun- 


as  Instrumental  as  czarist  Russia  or  oth- 
er world  powers  in  shaping  the  history 


a  powerful  literary  tradition  continuing  up 
to    this   day    In   Rusala.    Bulgaria,   Ukraine. 
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Only  In  this  way  can  we  keep  the  fires 
of  hope  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe,  and  thus  build 
up  another  effectiTe  force  to  help  deter 
the  Russian  Communists  from  attack- 
ing the  free  worlcL 


THE    KASKASKIA    RTVER    NAVIGA- 
TION PROJECT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Gov.  Otto 
Kerner  before  the  Kaskaskia  River  De- 
velopment Commission,  at  Belleville, 
m.,  February  23.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  la  a  privilege  to  be  here  in  Belleville 
where  we  can  Join  together  In  reaffirming 
our  faith  and  hope  in  the  future  Industrial 
development  of  eouthem  Illinois.  As  you 
know,  this  admlnlstniUon  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
In  all  the  towna  and  cities  of  Illinois,  not 
Just  the  people  In  Chicago,  or  JoUet.  or 
Peoria,  or  Champaign,  or  Springfield 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  In  southern  Illinois  Unemploy- 
ment benefits  paid  out  In  1960  to  unem- 
ployed workers  In  23  southern  Illinois  coun- 
ties averaged  more  than  $14  5  million  a  week 
Here  In  southern  Illinois  we  have  a  wealth 
of  pent  up  natural  resources  and  skilled 
manpower  waiting  to  be  loosened  •  •  • 
waiting  to  be  freed  from  poverty  by  new  Jobs 
In  new  Industries. 

Ifs  time  that  everyone — all  the  pe<:)ple  In 
government,  private  business,  and  education, 
and  those  at  work  and  those  looking  for 
work— stopped  talking  and  started  doing 
It's  time  for  action.  Some  of  the  immediate 
actions  which  can  be  taken  I  spoke  about 
last  Saturday  at  Carbondale 

The  Kaskaskia  River  navlgat^^n  project  Is 
one  answer  to  the  problem  of  Industrial 
growth  In  southern  nilnola.  The  U  S  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  reports  that  U  is  tech- 
nically feasible  to  improve  the  Kaskaskia 
River  oetween  Payettevllle  ai^d  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  modern  barge  transportation 
A  bUl  to  accomplish  thU  already  has  been 
introduced  In  Congress. 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  open  up  a  new 
era  for  southern  Illinois.  Its  effect  will  be 
felt  Immediately — by  tapping  the  reserve  of 
skilled  latjor,  now  unemployed  In  this  area, 
and  putting  these  men  to  work  Actually, 
the  men  hired  to  work  on  the  Kaskaskia 
River  project  will  be  building  the  future  of 
this  region  In  southern  Illinois. 

Once  the  Kaskaskia  becomes  navlsrable, 
bftnjes  will  be  able  to  move  raw  materials, 
principally  coal,  now  landlocked,  at  a  nomi- 
nal cost  And  corn,  beans,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  wheat  grown  on  the  farms  In  the  Kas- 
kaskia Valley  can  be  shipped  by  barge  down 
the  Kaskaskia  River.  Later,  when  companies 
build  plants  along  the  waterway,  the  products 
manufactvired  In  the  Kaskaskia  Valley  can  be 
economically  transported  by  barges  to  wait- 
ing markets. 

Opening  the  Kaskaskia  River  to  commer- 
cial barge  transportation  will  make  southern 
Illinois  coal  readily  available  at  reasonable 
prices.  Coal  mine  operators  estimate  that  if 
coal  Is  hauled  by  b«rge.  It  will  save  them  50 
to  71  cents  per  ton. 

There  are  many  potential  buyers  of  Kas- 
kaskia River  coal  already  In  the  region 
Approximately  30  major  power  generating 
stations  along  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  north  to  the  Ohio  River  need  coal 
Many  are  now  using  cosl  delivered  by  barges. 
X  believe  others  wotild  buy  barge- borne  coal 
If  the  necessary  faculties  for  receiving  this 
ooal  were  Installed. 


Looking  ahead  stUl  further.  U)  the  day 
when  the  Kas/caskla  River  Valley  w  tii  its 
rich  reserve  of  raw  materials,  manpower. 
ample  water  supply,  and  cheap  water  truns- 
portatlon  has  attracted  new  Industry,  more 
coal  wUl  be  needed  to  supply  more  power  for 
the  operation  of  these  Industrial  plants 

Today  only  a  sprinkling  of  rowlx>ats  Is  used 
on  the  river  But  tomorrow,  when  the  chan- 
nel Is  deepened.  I  see  the  Kaskaskia  River 
becoming  a  water  playground  for  hundreds 
of  pleasxire  craft  owners 

The  Federal  Government  has  estimated 
the  total  cost  of  the  navlgivtlon  improvement 
project  on  the  Kaskaskia  River  at  $60,500,- 
000.  This  cost  Is  small  In  comp.\rl8on  with 
the  long-range  dividends  It  will  provide  for 
this  area  and  the  entire  StAte  of  Illinois 

To  those  who  look  ahead  of  Uxlay,  it  means 
a  key  to  the  future  Indu-strlal  development 
of  this  area  In  southern  Illinois  It  means 
new  lndu.strles  with  new  Jobs  And.  It  means 
that  your  youngsters  c.in  find  Jobs  here, 
near  their  homes,  their  families,  and  their 
friends 

ThU  administration  Is  pledged  to  help 
southern  Illinois  help  Itself  I^st  weekend 
members  of  my  cabinet  and  I  met  with 
scores  of  leaders  from  southern  Illinois  to 
dl-sciiss  the  problem  of  attracting  new  In- 
dustry to  this  area  Perhaps  some  of  you 
here  tonight  were  with  us  In  Carbondale 
for  the  Southern  Illinois  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Attraction  We  believe  that  these 
leaders  understand  the  many  aspects  of  this 
problem  and  are  best  equipped  to  make  real- 
l.stlc   recommendations  for  correcting  them 

We  want  our  State  division  of  industrial 
planning  and  development  to  become  more 
effective,  to  serve  more  and  more  communi- 
ties bv  working  rl'>aer  with  them  Through 
•i  spirit  of  co«jperatlon  that  extends  to  .ill 
levels  ot  government  l.K-al,  .Stite.  and  Fed- 
eriil  •  •  •  that  transrend.s  party  lines  and 
special  interests  •  •  •  we  know  that  to- 
gether we  can  sell  the  undeveloped  regions  of 
our  State  to  the  m.mv  lndu.strles  seeking  new 
plant  locations 

Two  large  comparues  already  have  shown 
they  believe  In  the  future  development  uf 
Southern  Illinois  and  especl.iUy  the  Kaskas- 
kia Valley  They  have  invested  in  the  future 
Kaiser  Alvuniniun.  one  of  the  Nation  g  largest 
Industrial  corporations  has  txjught  2  (UK) 
acres  of  land  near  Chester  as  a  possible  lo- 
cation for  A  new  plant  that  would  employ 
2.300  persons  The  Illln.>!8  Power  Co  also 
hiis  bought  acreage  In  the  Kaskaskia  Valley 
near  Red  Bud 

Active  participation  by  kx-al.  .State  and 
Federal  Governments  Is  needed  to  sUirt  the 
wheels  of  Industry  turning  In  .southern  Illi- 
nois Progrims  must  be  devek-ped  around 
highway  construction  and  conservation 
Liist  week  I  announced  that  an  extra  $13  mil- 
lion In  highway  funds  would  go  to  two 
southern  Illinois  counties  This  money  will 
put  1  OOO  men  to  work  on  Interstate  57  In 
Wllllams<-)n  and  Franklin  counties,  and  Is  In 
addition  to  the  $8  5  million  already  Included 
In  the  1961  highway  budget  for  that  area 
Stepped-up  construrtl  in  on  this  8e<-tlon  of 
the  Interst-ite  System  will  also  mean  an 
earlier  opening  of  this  much-needed  im- 
provement 

When  work  Is  resumed  on  the  Carlyle  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  there  will  be  more  Jobs  for  the 
citizens  of  southern  Illinois  The  Carlvie 
Dam  Is  a  Federal  flood  ci^iritrol  proje<-t 
Funds  to  continue  construction  work  on  the 
project  are  included  In  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  H»62  Funds  f^ir  preparing  engi- 
neering plans  for  a  dam  and  reservoir  at 
ShelbyvlUe  also  are  included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budgt't  When  actual  construction  of 
the  ShelbyvlUe  Dam  begins  it  will  mean 
more  jobs  fr.r  more  citizens 

This  administration  is  det^-rniined  to 
bring  new  Industry  to  southern  Illinois  To 
accomplish  this,  we  must  pull  together  We 
must  combine  and  coordinate  our  efforts 
We  must  realize  that  a  Joint  local    State  and 


Federal  program  is  needed.  We  must  co- 
oper;ite  with  one  another.  Everyone  here 
tonight  must  play  an  active  part  In  this  pro- 
gram and  must  shoulder  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  SUte  of  Illinois  U  ready  to 
step  forward  to  assume  an  active  role  in  this 
Joint  venture  that  I  am  sure  will  benefit  not 
only  the  economy  of  southern  Illinois,  but 
that  of  the  entire  State. 


NINETY-FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ADMISSION  OF  NEBRASKA  TO 
UNION  OF  STATES 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
.salute  the  94th  anniversary  of  Nebras- 
ka's admission  to  the  Union  of  States. 
Nincty-four  years  Is  more  than  half  the 
life  span  of  this  great  Republic— yet 
it  IS  a  short  few  years  in  Nebraska's  his- 
tory. It  is  short  when  we  know  traces 
of  a  prehistoric  culture  in  western  Ne- 
braska are  more  than  10.000  years  old, 
whon  history  records  that  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans— Spaniards — came  to  Nebraska 
in  1541,  when  we  recall  French  voyageurs 
establushcd  fur  trade  along  the  Mis- 
souri 50  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  began  My  distinguished  colleagues 
and  dear  friends  from  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  and  Virginia  will  please 
note  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
territory  which  was  theirs  at  varying 
ixriods  during  colonial  times.  Too.  a 
native  South  Carolinian,  Francis  Burt, 
v.as  Nebraska's  first  Territorial  Gover- 
nor My  colleagues  from  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota.  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  sit  at  the  sufferance 
of  Nebraska,  for  their  States  were  formed 
from  Nebra.ska  territory. 

All  of  us  are  proud  of  our  States'  his- 
tories— many  significant  and  unique 
Items  can  be  recounted  by  each  of  us 
We  can  all  claim  many  firsts,  and  their 
total  IS  the  story  of  America.  We  are 
great  because  so  many  have  done  such 
great  things  It  has  always  l>een  my 
modest  contention  that  when  anything 
imixjrtant  happens  anywhere  in  the 
world  there  is  a  Nebraskan  on  hand 
This  was  illustrated  agam  3  or  4  weeks 
ago  when  Maj  Harold  E  Confer  of  Cul- 
bt>rtson.  Nebr.  won  the  Thompson  Tro- 
phy Award  for  flying  a  B-5«  bomber, 
weighing  80  ton.s.  at  a  speed  of  1284  73 
miles  per  hour  The  previous  world 
record  was  700  4  miles  per  hour  and  the 
Ru&iian  record  is  639.18  miles  per  hour. 
Major  Confer  not  only  flew  twice  as  fast 
as  the  Russian  record  but  also  twice  the 
speed  of  sound  With  typical  Nebraska 
humility  he  described  the  flight  as 
routine 

With  a  proper  direction  of  our  efforts, 
a  sensible  use  of  our  resources,  both 
human  and  natural,  with  an  appropriate 
degree  of  individual  dignity  and  spirlt- 
uaiity,  we  can  always  be  strong  and  free. 
I  stre.ss  the  individual  effort  because  I 
think  It  Ls  a  superior  alternative  to  Fed- 
eralized physical  culture.  It  is  superior 
to  the  notion  that  "eygheads"  can  better 
count  your  eggs  and  hatch  your  chickens 
than  can  we.  In  essence  It  will  direct 
government  to  serve  and  not  to  master. 

I  ask  Senators  to  share  with  me  this 
annivensary,  and  I  bring  greetings  from 
a  solvent  State — one  which,  by  consti- 
tution, has  no  bonded  Indebtedness. 
This  bright  spot  in  mid-America  affords 
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every  comfort  and  administers  to  Itn 
needs  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  At  Ne- 
braska's current  cost  of  State  gcirem- 
ment  we  could  operate  for  60  years  on 
what  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
this  year  to  service  the  national  debt. 
Nebraskans  know  every  service  from  gov- 
ernment is  a  bill  which  must  be  paid  now 
or  later.    At  hCHne  we  pay  our  bills  now. 


TIME  TO  STOP  TRADE  WITH 
CASTRO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  within  3 
weeks  after  Fidel  Castro  took  power  in 
Cuba — durmg  the  time  when  he  was  be« 
ing  praised  in  many  quarters  in  the 
United  States  as  a  political  Robin 
Hood — the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers  ] .  issued  his  first  note  of  warn- 
ing about  Castro  and  his  regime. 

He  publicly  questioned  the  quality  of 
Castro's  ambition,  his  understanding  of 
democracy,  and  his  tolerance. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  that  fol- 
lowed, the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  time  and  again  voiced  warn- 
ings and  alarms  about  the  lack  of  free 
elections  in  Cuba,  the  brutal  suppression 
of  opposition  to  Castro,  illegal  Jaillngs. 
and  the  rapid  communization  of  Cas- 
tro's government. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers) called  for  a  firm,  courageous,  and 
unyieldmg  State  Department  policy  to- 
ward Cuba.  In  no  imcertain  terms  he 
denounced  the  timorous  policy  and  ac- 
tions on  the  part  of  some  in  our  Qov- 
errunent  which  would  convey  the  Im- 
pression of  we£Jcness  or  indecision  in 
dealing  with  the  Cuban  Government. 

His  record  on  the  subject  of  Fidel  Cas- 
tro is  well  known.  His  prophecies  about 
the  complete  Communist  takeover  of 
Cuba  have — imhappily — been  borne  out. 

Now,  with  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
agents  running  Cuba  as  a  serf  state, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers ]  has  urged  our  State  Department  to 
order  an  Immediate;  halt  to  all  U.S.  im- 
ports from  that  island — and  by  doing  so 
deprive  Castro  of  the  millions  of  UJ3. 
dollars  which  he  is  now  using  to  finance 
anti-American  propaganda,  subversion 
against  the  Latin  American  democracies 
and  general  promotion  of  strife  and 
chaos  In  our  hemisphere. 

At  the  present  rate  Castro  is  selling 
the  United  States  more  than  $65  million 
worth  of  goods  each  year. 

In  the  February  14  issue  of  the  New 
York  E>aily  News  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial flrmly  supporting  the  contention 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  that  this  trade  with  Cuba  be 
halted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tims  To  Cbokk  This  Gxrr 

Pldel  Castro  screeches  that  he  will  try  to 
export  his  Communist  revolution  by  radio. 
In  revenge  for  alleged  airdrops  of  war  ma- 
terial from  the  Unltsd  States  to  Cuban  rebels 
In  the  Escambray  mountains — an  allegation 
wo  hope  Is  true. 

STOP   TBAD*   WTTH    Csano 

Otir  Voice  of  America  annoimces  that  It 
will  flood  Latin  America,  beginning  Satur- 


day, with  a  series  of  hard-hitting  antl- 
Castro  programs. 

We  wish  the  VOA  well,  and  hope  It  wm 
pull  no  ptmches — though  with  Edward 
(bom  Egbert)  R.  Murrow  In  general  charge 
of  the  operation,  we  have  some  nUsglvlnga. 

MeanwhUe,  Senator  Georgk  A.  Smathers, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  a  recognized  expert  on 
Latin  America,  wants  the  State  Department 
to  give  the  most  urgent  con.'-'dr^.'.  Ion  i  > 
an  all-out  embargo  on  sales  of  any  goods 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  vice 
versa.  The  main  Idea  would  be  to  cut  off 
the  hard  n.S.  dollars  which  Castro's  govern- 
ment so  badly  needs. 

This  looks  to  us  like  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  Castro— this,  plus  a  U.S.  naval  and 
air  blockade  of  all  Cuba.  Castro  will  go  on 
insulting  and  Injuring  us  as  long  as  we'll 
stand  for  It  and  he  stays  In  p>ower.  We 
long  ago  took  more  than  enough  nonsense 
from  him,  and  why  not  begin  choking  him 
in  earnest  right  now? 


THE  TRUE  LIBERAL 
B4r.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing, albeit  brief  address,  delivered  by 
V.  Raymond  Edman,  president  of 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  DL,  on  the 
subject  of  a  "Living  Philosophy."  This 
was  an  address  delivered  before  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Club  of  Chicago  on  Janu- 
ary 15  of  this  year,  under  the  title  of, 
"The  True  Liberal."  I  believe  liberals, 
conservatives,  and  those  who  have  not 
yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  where 
they  stand  will  find  some  serious  food  for 
thought  in  this  scholarly  address  by 
President  Edman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Teiti  Lojeral — Message  on  "Livinii  Phi- 
LoeoPHT"  Given  at  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Evening  Cutb,  Jantjabt  15,  1961 

(By  V.  Raymond  Edman,  president  of 
Wheaton  College) 

The  mid-20th  century  American  conserv- 
ative In  politics,  economics,  and  religion  Is 
today's  true  liberal.  Conversely,  the  self- 
styled  "liberals"  of  today  are  In  reality  the 
reactionaries. 

Language  can  be  so  carelessly  used  that 
words  can  convey  a  concept  contrary  to  their 
true  meaning.  The  liberal  Is  a  lover  of  free- 
dom, a  free  spirit  oposed  to  arbitrary  autoc- 
racy in  thought  or  deed.  The  conservative 
is  disposed  to  maintain  existing  Institutions 
or  views  because  he  believes  their  principles 
to  be  sound.  The  radical  Is  Impatient  in  his 
desire  for  change.  Irrespective  of  what  direc- 
tion his  program  may  lead.  The  reactionary 
is  the  real  enemy  of  freedom  because  he  pre- 
fers dictatorship  and  domination  by  the  few 
over  the  many.  The  anarchist  Is  a  law  unto 
himself,  and  Is  opposed  to  any  restraint 
whatever.  Anarchism  Is  confusion  and  folly, 
not  freedom;  because  true  freedom.  Intel- 
lectual, political,  economic  or  any  kind  must 
be  under  law.  For  example,  scientific  study 
would  be  In  bondage  or  constant  bewilder- 
ment were  It  not  under  mathematical  laws. 

Liberalism  and  conservatism  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive  or  contradictory  concepts; 
but  that  Is  true  of  liberalism  and  reaction. 
When  htunan  freedom  In  any  sphere  is  de- 
med  or  greatly  restricted,  the  liberal  Is  op- 
posed to  the  status  quo.  However,  wlien  a 
maximum  of  freedom  has  been  achieved 
and  la  threatened  by  Ideologies  that  are  In- 
trinsically destructive  of  freedom,  then  the 
true  liberal  Is  the  conservative  dedicated  to 
malntam  the  cause  of  lit>erty. 

There  Is  the  Uluslon  today  that  all  cliange 
Is  in  the  direction  of  larger  freedom.    History 


does  not  show  a  steady  drift  of  mankind  \ 
toward  true  Uberallsm.  In  the  realm  of 
government  the  great  revolutions  of  the  past 
three  centuries  made  marked  progress  for 
larger  freedom  In  government.  The  English 
Revolution  deposed  the  autocracy  and  pre- 
tended divine  right  of  the  Stuart  kings  and 
established  parliamentary  supremacy.  The 
American  Revolution  provided  a  great  ad- 
vance in  government  that  is  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  The 
French  Revolution  toppled  the  old  regime 
and  marked  the  beginnings  of  democracy 
and  republicanism  on  the  Continent.  The 
trend  toward  political  liberalism  continued 
untU  the  First  World  War;  and  then  a 
marked  reaction  set  In.  The  fascism  of 
Mussolini,  the  communism  of  Lenin,  and  the 
naalsm  of  Hitler  constituted  poUtical  reac- 
tion In  the  extreme  against  llljeral  govern- 
ment. 

The  same  experience  Is  observed  with  sad- 
ness in  the  realm  of  economics.  The  com- 
mercial and  industrial  revolutions  broke  the 
bondage  of  medieval  guilds  and  the  oppres- 
sive and  restrictive  mercantilism  of  early 
modern  times.  Adam  Smith  was  a  true,  al- 
though Incomplete,  prophet  of  the  coming 
age.  He  saw  clearly  the  basic  factors  implied 
In  the  Industrial  revolution:  the  Increasing 
division  of  labor  and  the  exchange  economy 
of  the  free  market.  He  was  the  prophet  of 
economic  freedom  within  the  bounds  of  law 
that  would  protect  the  welfare  of  all.  His 
counterpart,  Karl  Marx,  was  an  extreme  re- 
actionary, and  not  a  liberal  In  any  sense  of 
the  word.  To  ctu-b  capitalism  he  proposed 
the  vast  expansion  of  governmental  author- 
ity and  power  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens. 
Before  dipping  his  pen  Into  the  bitter  vitriol 
of  his  own  heart,  he  should  have  pondered 
the  words  of  a  contemporary  In  America, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said:  "You  cannot 
strengthen  the  weak  by  weakening  the 
strong.  You  cannot  help  the  wage  earner 
by  pulling  down  the  wage  payer.  You  can- 
not further  the  brotherhood  of  man  by  en- 
couraging class  hatred.  You  cannot  help  the 
poor  by  discouraging  the  rich  •  •  •  you 
cannot  build  character  and  courage  by  tak- 
ing away  man's  Initiative  and  Independ- 
ence." 

Socialism  is  reaction,  not  liberalism.     The 
dictionary   Itself    declares    that    socialism   Is 
"a  political   and   economic   theory   of   social 
organization  based  on  collective  or  govern- 
mental ownership   •   •    •."    It  adds,  "Social- 
ism favors  great  extension  of  governmental 
action."    Conununlsm  Is  the  logical  develop- 
ment   of    socialism.      Collectivism,    whether 
socialistic  or  communistic,  proposes  to  abol- 
ish the  free  enterprise  system  with  Its  Indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  Its  free  market,  and 
to   replace   it   by   the   coercion    of   the  state 
through   planning   boards   whose   wisdom   Is 
allegedly  greater   than    that   of   the    private 
citizen.    Collectivism  In  any  form  Is  the  com- 
plete  negation   of   liberalism.     It   Is  Intrin- 
sically authoritarian  In  government  and  to- 
talitarian In  economic  and  social  regulation. 
The  same   truth  that  the  conservative   Is 
today's  true  liberal  prevails  In  the  realm  of 
religion.     "The  Gospel  Is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation"  declare  the  Scriptures.    The 
essence  of  religious  freedom  is  the  open  Bible 
available  to  all  who  will  read,  the  dynamic 
message  of  redemption  wrought  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Savior  that  delivers  the  Individual 
soul  from  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin.  and 
the  promise  of  a  warless  world  at  the  return 
of  the  King  of  Kings.    This  freedom  we  have 
achieved.     It  Is  our  spiritual  heritage.    Like 
Thomas  Jefferson  In  the  area  of  politics  and 
Adam  Smith  In  economics.  Just  so  the  past 
centuries   have   produced   liberating  spirits: 
Savonarola  and  Peter  Waldo,  Martin  Luther 
and  John  Calvl.n.  John  Knox  and  John  Wes- 
ley and  their  successors  who  have  entrusted 
to  us  the  heritage  of  the  Scriptures,  Justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  holiness  of  life.    Said  the 
Lord  Jesus,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth,   and 
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the  truth  shall  m^km  you  fr«e.'  and  H« 
■dctod.  "I  am  the  truth,  the  way.  and  the 
life."  The  coneerrstlT*  «ho  bellerea  the 
Bible  and  le  a  wltnaM  to  the  tranetorming 
power  of  the  Ooepel  \m  •  true  lorer  of  free- 
dom. Contrarlwtie.  r«llgloua  radlcallam  or 
anarohlam  which  make  loud  profession  of 
llberallam  are  in  aetaaUtj  religious  reaction. 

Thle  la  nomareaoattcroC  aemantlca;  rather. 
It  ta  a  solemn  stateoMnt  Involving  the  lasuee 
of  life  and  death,  political,  economic,  re- 
ligious. New  deals,  new  fronUere.  and  new 
orthodoxlea  offer  fair  promises  of  rreedom. 
but  in  actuality  they  sre  false  to  true  liberty. 
They  offer  the  lllusloo  of  liberalism  but  In 
reality  are  the  eesene*  tO.  reaction.  We  need 
better  men.  not  tolCf*'  government,  free- 
men with  freedom  o(  enterprise  and  tu  In- 
trinsic reeponslMlltlae  and  not  the  fist  of 
ezceeslve  regulation  and  coercion. 

We  have  achieved  freedom  In  America. 
The  conservative  proposes  to  defend  and 
maintain  that  freedom  for  our  generation 
and  those  to  follow.  Be  Is  the  true  liberal 
of  today. 

PUBLIC  LAND  MORATORIUM 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  as 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  have  had  more  than  a  passing  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  that  have  existed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  under  the  land  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes.  The  committee  of 
which  I  was  chairman  prior  to  my  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  has  made  a  number 
of  studies  on  this  subject.  Chairman 
Wayni  N.  Aspinaix  has  continued  those 
studies  with  the  able  assistance  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Gracix  P»ost.  of  Idaho. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  forth- 
right manner  in  which  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
a  former  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  dealt  with 
this  vexing  problem.  It  is  unfortunate 
he  was  immediately  criticized  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  in  a  letter  of  February 
25.  and  it  was  also  imfortunate  that 
some  of  the  actions  taken  by  Secretary 
Udall  were  apparently  misunderstood. 

In  view  of  the  publicity  that  was 
given  to  the  criticism  of  Secretary 
Udall  by  my  colleagues.  I  feel  that  in 
the  interest  of  presenting  both  sides  of 
the  case  I  should  call  your  attention  to 
Secretary  UdaU's  reply  to  them  of 
February  28,  a  copy  of  which  follows — 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary's  reply  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Si^arTAaT  Uuaix  Answirs  Camcs  or  Pvblic 
Land  MoaAToarLi* 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
today  released  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Senators 
Barry  Goldwater.  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Henry 
Dworshak.  and  Gordon  Allott  replying  to  a 
Joint  letter  from  the  four  Senators  protest- 
ing his  order  of  February  14,  1961.  estab- 
lishing an  18-month  moratorium  on  most 
types  of  nonmlneral  application.^  and  peti- 
tions for  pubUc  lands  within  the  national 
land  reserve  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

The  Secretary's  letter  rejec*^  the  Senators' 
request  that  the  February  14  order  be  re- 
considered or  amended,  and  denies  any  in- 
tention to  "free«s"  public  land  programs. 
"The  moratorium  wlU  have  exactly  the  op- 
posite effect,"  the  Secretary  said,  "It  will 
allow   the   Department   to    unfreeze    public 


land  programs  that  have  been  in  a  deep 
freeze  for  many  years.  The  Department  will 
subsUtute  orderly  buslnseB-llke  operatlrns 
lor  the  froaen  morass  of  backlogs  and  re- 
jected appUcatlons." 

The  moratorium,  the  Secretary  a-isered. 
will  permit  the  Department  to  devote  much 
more  of  its  funds  and  resources  to  meeung 
Important  public  needs.  In  addition,  far 
less  time  will  be  devoted  to  unproductive 
Inquiries  and  complaints  about  backlogged 
work. 

The  Secretary  noted  that  the  S.mators 
were  worried  whether  the  moratorium 
would  slow  down  or  hinder  pending  private 
land  exchanges  to  bl.TCk  otit  public  and  pri- 
vate ownerslilps  "Such  exchanges  will.  In 
fact,  be  unirozeii  by  the  public-land  con- 
servation prr-eram  which  I  announced  on  the 
same  day.  Th;»t  program  repKaced  and 
broadened  an  unworkable  set  of  so-called 
antlspeculation  policies  Instituted  by  my 
predecpfaor.  under  which  private  exchanges 
came  to   a   stand.stUl."   Secretary   Udall   said 

Secretary  Udall  accu.sed  the  Senators  of  ex- 
hlbltlni?  a  severe  misunderstanding  of  the 
background  giving  rise  to  the  moratorium, 
but  offered  to  accept  the  Sen.itur's  offer  to 
cooperate  on  ptihllc-land  programs  In  the 
public  interest  "This  can  be  done  throiigh 
your  active  c<inslderatlcn,  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  of  lei^lslatlve  requests  submitted 
by  the  Depirtment.  In  the  meanwhile.  It 
Is  appropriate  for  strong  and  vlgcrous  meas- 
ures to  be  tiiken  In  the  public  Interest  with- 
in  the  executive   branch." 

A  copy  of  the  text  of  Secretary  UdaU's 
letter  Is  attached. 


Tkxt    or    Ipsntical     Lrrms    to     Senators 

Wallace    P     BrNNrrr.    He.nrt    Dworshak. 

Basky   Gcldwatxx.  and   Go«ik>n   Allott 

In  your  Fi-bruAry  25  letter  you  Joined  three 
olhPT  Republican  Sen.it. irs  in  proiestlnii;  my 
order  of  February  14  eeUblishlnkj  an  1h- 
montli  mi>ratorium  on  most  types  of  new 
applications  for  withdrawn  noTunlnerui  pub- 
lic hvnda  admlnlstrred  by  Uip  Bureau  of 
Land  Manatement 

The  n:K)ra".orlunn  wtus  not  hfwrily  Iwued  -,r 
HI  advised.  It  will  benefit  many  cltlzen.i. 
not  only  In  the  West  but  throu>;hout  the 
country  It  will  permit  public  Imd  admin- 
istration to  De  put  on  a  sound  buainese-llke 
basLs  In  keepln?  with  the  crrxUa  of  President 
Kennedy's  n.essa^re  to  the  Cons^rese  on  nat- 
ura'  resources  and  conservation. 

It  Is  wor-hv  of  note  that  your  letter. 
Joined  In  by  three  Rt-publican  colleatjuos, 
Is  the  only  t.bjectlon  I  have  re<-elved  In  the 
2  weeks  slni-e  the  morati/rluni.  It  Is  also 
noteworthy  that  no  similar  protest  has  been 
received  from  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  Members  of  that  body 
may  be  better  Informed  on  this  subject, 
Btenrunlng  from  studies  made  In  1957  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
ATalrs  under  former  chairman,  now  Sena- 
tor. Clair  Engle  of  California,  and  continu- 
ing under  Chairman  Watne  N  .\spinall.  of 
Colorado.  The  House  of  Representatives 
continued  r..5  studies  of  these  public  land 
problems  In  i:)59  and  1960  at  public  henr- 
Ings  in  the  West  and  In  Washington,  D  C  . 
under  Conjresswoman  Gracie  Pfost  of 
Idaho 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  February  23  Chalr- 
ma.n  .^sPi.v  ILL  a;;ain  indicated  his  under- 
standlnj?  of  the  problem  and  that  he  ap- 
preciated the  overall  merl's  of  the  appro.ach 
to   the  problem  we  have  taken 

Tour  lett'-r  reflects  a  thorough  misunder- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  the  moratorium 
and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  pnxrams 
of  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  L.\nd 
Management.  Time  and  time  astain  your  let- 
ter refers  to  a  public  land  "freeze"  and  "no 
new  starts"  and  to  the  stifling  of  develop- 
ment In  the  West  The  moratorium  will 
have  exactl,'  the  opfx:>slte  effect;  It  will  allow 
the  Department  to  unrrc'?ze  public  land  pro- 


gr.ims  UiHt  have  been  In  a  deep  freeae  for 
many  years.  The  Department  wUl  substl- 
tuu-  orderly  business- like  operations  for  the 
fri'wn  morass  of  backlogs  and  rejected  ap- 
pll.'atlons 

The  moratorium  "freegea"  nothing  except 
the  prlvllere  of  Indiscriminately  filing  ap- 
plications during  the  next  18  months  on 
lands  that  are  withdrawn  from  sale  or  en- 
try During  the  next  18  months  public  land 
(li^^po.sl'Uin  W'.ll  be  n.ade  through  the  orderly 
priHTes.sing  of  applications  already  pending, 
and  through  posiUve  actions  to  classify  and 
open  a.'ea.s  on  the  Government's  own  motion 
Even  now  many  regularly  scheduled  sales  of 
public  lands  for  private  recreation  and  resi- 
dence are  going  ahead  on  schedule,  in  the 
meanwhile,  further  backlogs  of  new  applica- 
tions on  withdrawn  land*  are  not  being  per- 
mitted to  accumulate 

TTie  moratorium  will  al-o  permit  Depart- 
ment ref.ource  technicians  to  put  a  more 
equitable  p<irtlon  of  their  energies  on  con- 
Btru'-tlvo  public  use  programs  Involving 
lands  for  public  recreation,  wildlife  conser- 
vation, and  the  fulQUment  of  needs  by  Fed- 
eral, .State,  and  local  government  agencies. 
In  addition,  far  less  time  will  be  devoted  to 
unpn>ductlve  Inquiries  and  complaints  about 
bacKli-cged  work. 

You  have  asked  why  the  moratorium  ap- 
plied only  to  land,  whereas  mineral  cases 
and  applications  are  also  backlogged.  The 
answer  Is  that  both  types  of  work  are  done 
In  the  same  ofBoes.  It  Is  essential  to  free 
the  ofBces  from  the  overflow  of  land  applica- 
tion* to  permit  essential  mineral  resource 
activities  to  be  continued. 

The  existence  of  this  serlotis — almost  des- 
perate— problem  was  reco^lzed  by  former 
Becretary  Fred  A.  Beaton.  A  report  sub- 
mitted to  former  President  Elsenhower  In 
August  1960.  recognized  "serious  administra- 
tive problems,"  and  stated:  "A  tremendous 
workload  has  resulted  from  this  method  of 
operation  and  many  delays  were  incurred  In 
the  physical  handling  of  Individual  trans- 
actions ■'  The  previous  administration 
planned  to  convert  the  Bureau's  lands  pro- 
gram during  a  5-year  period  (19<J1  Sfi)  Into 
a  "controlled  operation  "  The  natural  re- 
sources program  of  President  Kennedy  per- 
mits no  such  delay  In  curbing  this  serious 
situation  and  making  a  "new  start "  on  in- 
ventories of  public  lands  and  resources  nec- 
ess;iry  to  stabilize  tenure  status  and  provide 
for  conservation. 

In  your  letter  you  asked  If  the  moratorium 
would  hinder  or  delay  pending  private  ex- 
changes to  block  out  public  and  private 
ownerships.  The  answer  Is  an  absolute 
"No"  Such  exchanges  will.  In  fact,  be  "un- 
froaeu"  by  the  public  land  conservation  pro- 
gram which  I  announced  on  the  same  day. 
That  pr  igram  replaced  and  broadened  an 
unworkable  set  of  so-called  antlspeculation 
policies  Instituted  by  my  predecessor,  under 
which  private  exchanges  came  to  a  standstill 
Private  exchanges  will  continue,  both  for 
applications  already  pending  and  on  new 
ones  desired  by  the  Government  The  new 
administration  Intends  to  give  much  more 
emphasis  to  this  type  of  action  to  provide 
belter  patterns  of  management  for  both 
public  and  prlv.ite  lands 

YoT:r  letter  also  refers  to  the  moratorium 
as  a  withdrawal  and  questions  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  take  such  action.  First. 
It  was  not  a  withdrawal  of  any  lands  from 
the  operation  of  the  land  laws.  No  with- 
drawal was  necessary.  Inasmuch  as  the  lands 
were  withdrawn  by  the  Congress  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1834  and  by  Executive 
orders  of  1934  and  1935.  I  have  been  ad- 
vLsed  by  my  Solicitor  that  the  action  to 
temporarily  suspend  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mitting applications  prior  to  classification 
and  opening  of  withdrawn  lands  Is  within 
the  general  powers  of  the  Secretary.  Such 
action  is  In  keeping  with  the  laws  delegating 
to    the    Secretary   grave   responsibilities    and 
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high  public  trust  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  these  lands. 

In  summary,  your  letter.  I  must  frankly 
say.  exhibits  severe  misunderstanding  of  the 
background  giving  rise  to  my  constroctlve 
action  and  Is  a  mlstiiken  analysis  of  the  im- 
plications and  effect  of  the  two  orders  of 
February  14  as  they  affect  the  adminlstn- 
tlon  of  public  lands.  I  trust  this  explana- 
tion will  eliminate  your  doubts  M  to  the 
wisdom  of  my  action,  and  that  you  will  not 
further  press  for  modification  or  elimination 
of  the  moratorium  until  time  has  permitted 
Its  benefits  to  be  felt. 

Your  request  for  statistics  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Director  oi  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  who  will  supply  you  wltb  such 
data  as  can  be  made  readily  available  on  the 
Items  you  have  listed. 

I  appreciate  your  offer  to  cooperate  on  any 
public  land  program  that  Is  In  the  public  in- 
terest. This  can  be  done  through  your 
active  consideration  at  the  appropriate  time, 
of  legislative  requests  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment. In  the  meanwhile.  It  is  appro- 
priate for  strong  and  vigorous  measures  to  be 
taken  In  the  public  Interest  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Sincerely  yours, 

.Sttwakt  L.  UOAIX, 
Secretary  of  the  interior. 


HIGH  WAGES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  a  good 
many  Americans  are  understandably 
troubled  by  the  unemployment  which 
currently  afflicts  the  national  economy. 
Experts  from  all  sectors  have  offered 
explanations  for  this  troublesome  con- 
dition, often  dwelling  upon  an  alleged 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provice  the  necessary  stim- 
ulation for  a  mere  rapidly  expanding 
economy. 

While  it  is  impo.isible  to  deny  the  pro- 
found influence  of  Federal  expenditures 
upon  our  Nation's  economic  growth,  I 
have  been  disturbed  by  those  who  suggest 
that  the  entire  blame  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  have 
waited  for  some  economist  to  come  forth 
with  an  alternative  explanation. 

And  to  my  great  delight  and  surprlae. 
one  has.  I  say  surprise  because  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  I  refer  is  Mr.  J.  A. 
Livingston  of  the  Washington  Post.  In 
last  Sundays  edition  of  the  Post.  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  author  of  a  weekly  busi- 
ness column,  asked  these  rhetorical 
questions : 

Could  unemployn^'.ent  be  the  unhappy 
counterpart  of  high  wages?  Do  people  with 
high  pay,  pay  for  It  with  unemployment? 

These  same  questions  have  been  asked 
by  many  who  do  not  automatically  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  succor  in 
time  of  need.  Mr.  Livingston  goes  on  to 
speculate  in  his  column  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Oovemment-labor-manage- 
ment  committee,  which  would  be  able 
to  bring  about  an  era  in  which  labor 
leaders  accept  gains  for  workers  through 
greater  efficiency,  lower  prices,  and  a 
wage  dollar  of  greater  purchasing  power 
rather  than  through  increased  wages. 

There  is  much  meat  in  Mr.  Livingston's 
column,  meat.  I  might  add,  of  a  differ- 
ent grade  than  one  sometimes  finds  in 
the  Post.  I  recommend  It  highly  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  entitled.  "High  Pay 
Linked  to  Jobless  Rate"  in  the  Sunday 


edition  of  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

High  Pat  Linked  to  Jobless  Rate 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  rich,  power- 
ful. Industrious  nation,  whose  economic 
well-being  was  envied  by  peoples  throughout 
Uie  world.  As  in  all  countries.  Inequalities 
pievalled,  not  only  between  the  captains  of 
industry  and  the  workers,  but  among  the 
workers  themselves.  For  an  hour  of  labor, 
some  workers  received  more  than  $3  others 
less  than  92. 

Three  broad  classes  of  workers  were  In  an 
•lite  over-$3-an-hour  group — construction 
workMv,  bltumlnotiB  coal  miners,  and  steel 
workers.  One  day  an  economist,  ruminating 
over  some  labor  statistics,  noticed  this  strik- 
ing fact:  The  unemployment  rate  among 
these  three  types  of  workers  was  also  highest 
in  the  nation — 16  percent  for  construction, 
13  percent  for  bituminous  coal,  and  14  per- 
cent for  steel. 

Vexatious  questions  passed  through  his 
mind.  C!ould  this  be  rough — really  rough — 
economic  Justice?  Could  unemployment  be 
the  unhappy  counterpart  of  high  wages? 
Do  people  with  high  pay,  pay  for  It  with 
imemployment? 

WAGES 80   TO   85   PEECENT   OF   COSTS 

His  eye  Idled  further  along  the  statistics. 
He  noted  that  automobile  workers,  with  9 
percent  unemployment,  were  fifth  highest 
In  hourly  wages.  Could  this  be  pure  hap- 
penstance? After  all,  the  national  average 
for  unemployment  was  about  6.8  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

Pondering  these  Imponderables,  the 
rumlnator  recalled  his  early  economic  Indoc- 
trination. Wage  and  salary  costs — all  along 
the  line  from  production  of  raw  materials, 
the  transport  of  them  to  workshops,  process- 
ing them,  and  bringing  a  finished  product  to 
market — range  from  80  to  85  percent  of  the 
retail  price. 

Were  some  workers  pricing  their  skills  out 
of  the  buying  reach  of  other  workers?  In- 
deed, were  workers  pricing  their  skills  too 
high  for  some  employers?  Was  this  a  cause 
of  chronic  economic  malaise  In  Detroit,  In 
coal  areas,  In  steel  centers? 

In  the  coal  mines,  for  Instance,  a  great 
labor  leader  pushed  up  the  hourly  pay  so 
high.  Including  fringe  benefits,  that  for  some 
mines  economics  became  all  too  simple: 
Mechanize  or  die. 

Many  mines  "died."  Other  mine  owners 
mechanized.  Output  per  miner  rose.  Si- 
multaneously. Idleness  per  miner  rose.  Out 
of  the  blessing  of  Increased  efficiency  came 
the  curse  of  human  desuetude. 

STEEL    SUFFERS,    TOO 

In  construction,  too:  As  wages  of  ciirpen- 
ters,  bricklayers,  plumbers  increase,  home- 
builders  try  to  find  ways  to  cut  costs.  Build- 
ing blocks  supplant  bricks  and  the  greater 
labor  of  bricklaying.  Concrete  is  poured  Into 
moulds,  replacing  many  masons  and  carpen- 
ters. Spray-painting  takes  the  pUvce  of 
brush — and  so  on. 

In  ^teelmaklng,  itself,  massive  mechanical 
improvements  require  highly  skilled  but 
fewer  workers.  And  the  competition  of  ma- 
terials— plastic,  alimilnum,  copper — becomes 
more  Intense  as  steel  prices  Increase. 

The  economist  was  distressed  by  aoother 
correlation.  His  country  had  the  highest 
unemployment  rate  among  Industrial  na- 
tions of  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  Its 
employers  paid  the  highest  wages  and  its 
workers  enjoyed  the  highest  standard  of 
living. 

Was  this  rough  economic  Justice,  t<x>?  Is 
his  country  exporting  employment  and  Im- 
porting   unemployment?      Are    corporations 


investing  abroad  to  hold  markets  there,  be- 
cause they  no  longer  can  export  at  competi- 
tive prices?  Do  they  even  import  parts 
because  of  advantageous  prices? 

LOWER  PKICES  FOR  BXTTER   LIVING 

The  economist  wondered  If  a  new  frontier 
In  labor  relations  were  coming — an  era  in 
which  both  management  and  labor  seek  im- 
proved productivity;  an  era  in  which  labor 
leaders  accept  gains  for  workers  through 
greater  efficiency,  lower  prices,  and  a  wage 
dollar  of  greater  purchasing  power  rather 
than  through  Increased  wages. 

He  wondered  if  a  newly  established 
Government-labor-management  committee 
would  be  able  to  persuade  management  to 
moderate  the  stress  of  unemployment — 
through  retraining  and  relocation  of  workers 
displased  by  the  Invisible  hand  of  unseen 
economic  forces. 

Heretofore,  businessmen,  fearing  high 
taxes,  have  consistently  opposed  social  legis- 
lation. Heretofore,  businessmen  have  pro- 
tected profits  or  cut  losses — by  early  layoffs. 

In  exchange  for  labor's  consent  to  rid- 
dance of  featherbeddlng,  etc.,  would  man- 
agement bear  some  of  the  burdens  of  tech- 
nological adjustments?  Neither  management 
nor  union  leaders  can  be  happy  with  the  ups 
and  downs  of  production  in.  say,  autos. 

Labor  leaders  can  afford  to  swap  wage 
demands  for  greater  assurance  of  work  sta- 
bility— for  economic  security.  The  economist 
recalled  the  longshoreman  In  the  western 
part  of  the  country  agreed  to  full-scale 
mechanization  In  exchange  for  payment  by 
employers  Into  a  "technological  retirement" 
fund. 

Only  in  this  way,  he  reflected,  can  costs 
be  held  down  and  men  work  at  their  greatest 
efficiency.  Only  thus  will  the  Nation  hold 
its  share  of  the  world  markets.  Only  by 
being  able  to  buy  more  of  what  one  another 
produce,  will  workers  create  Jobs  for  them- 
selves. 

The  economist  sadly  observed  that  in  this 
great  country,  in  contrast  with  other  coun- 
tries, unemployment  rose  simultaneously 
with  employment.  This  wasn't  using  man- 
power well.  If  high  wages  didn't  create  full 
employment,  he  wondered  If  a  Government- 
labor-management  try  at  lower  prices  might. 


FISCAL    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE 
STATE  OF  WYOMING 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  Wyoming's  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  Senator  Bridges  for  his 
significant  recognition  of  the  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  of  Wyoming 
upon  which  he  commented  on  Tuesday. 
February  28. 

I  apologize  for  not  being  present  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  of  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire;  however,  the  Record  will  in- 
dicate that  the  majority  leader  received 
unanimous  consent  of  this  body  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  hold  its  hearings  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  that  day  and.  as 
a  member  of  that  committee,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  hearing  on  the  wilderness 
bill. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Wyoming  State  Legislature  spoken  of  by 
Senator  Bridges  is  a  restatement  of  sec- 
tion 2,  article  16,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  which  provides: 

No  debt  In  excess  of  the  taxes  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  shall  in  any  manner  be  created  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  unless  the  proposition 
to  create  such  debt  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  by  them 
approved;  except  to  suppress  insurrection 
or  to  provide  for  the  public  defense. 
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with  this  In  mind  as  the  criteria  set 
by  the  framera  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  some  of  whom  I  was 
acquainted  with  as  a  small  boy.  our 
State  has  continued  to  operate  on  a 
sound  fiscal  basla  throughout  the  last 
71  years  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years  in  the  late  twenties  and  verj'  early 
thirties. 

Governor  Miller,  elected  in  1932  and 
talcing  ofBce  in  1933.  set  about  to  estab- 
lish the  sound  fiscal  poUcy  which  char- 
acterizes our  State  at  the  present  time. 
This  policy  achieved  the  highest  balance 
during  the  teniure  of  the  late  Senator 
Hunt  who  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  from  1942  through  1948,  when 
he  assumed  his  seat  in  this  body. 

At  the  time  I  was  Inaugurated  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1959.  the  general  fund  balance 
was  $5,781,136.02.  On  the  day  I  left 
Wyoming,  in  January  of  this  year,  to 
assume  my  seat  in  this  body,  the  bal- 
ance was  $7,077,921.93.  Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  sound  fiscal  policy  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  State  whose  population 
increased  from  225.5«5  in  1930  to  330.066 
In  1960,  or  an  Increase  of  33 'j  percent 
in  30  years,  during  which  time  the  hu- 
manitarian responsibilities  evidenced  by 
the  National  Government  came  into  be- 
ing and  were  extended  through  their 
present  level,  the  State  participation  in 
these  programs  having  at  all  times  been 
met  by  the  State  legislature. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the 
performance  of  our  great  State  might 
well  be  a  guiding  hght  to  other  States,  as 
suggested  by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  for  creating  an  awarenes.s  of 
the  possibilities  for  fiscal  soundnes.s  in 
government. 

Again,  let  me  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  recognition  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
mmg  by  the  distinguished  SonaUir.  and 
assure  him  that  my  collea^up.  Mr.  Mc- 
Geb,  and  I  will  convey  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  Wyoming  State  Lo'j^islature 
on  one  of  our  frequent  trips  to  our  home 
State. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
t!ie  E.xecutive  order  issued  yesterday  by 
President  Kennedy  to  e.^tabhsh  a  Peace 
Corps  is  being  warmly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  It  appeals  to  the  basic 
ideahsm  of  the  American  people — it  has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  Liieir  heart.^. 
This  is  a  bold  and  imaginative  program 
in  keeping  with  the  President's  philos- 
ophy of  dedicated  service  on  behalf  of 
our  country  and  the  world  at  large  as 
expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  when 
he  said. 

My  fellow  Americana:  Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  wbat  you  can 
do  for  your  country. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  been  a 
consistent  and  determined  advocate  of 
the  Peace  Corps  proposal  In  the  la^t 
Congress  I  Introdxiced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish such  a  corps  of  dedicated  and 
skilled  Americans  to  work  with  people 
of  other  countries  in  helping  tlicm  to  at- 
tain a  better  and  fuller  life.    And  so  the 


PreoideiiL";.  prompt  action  in  setting  Ihi.s 
proposal  uito  motion  meant  a  urcat  deal 
to  me  personally  I  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  this  bold  and  idealistic  action, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
Congress  will  lend  its  full  support  to  this 
program  and  enthusiastically  adopt  leg- 
islation 11.  thi.s  .se.s.sion  to  place  the  Peace 
Corps  on  a  permanent  \jAf-\s 

The  Peace  Corps,  as  I  see  it.  will  brins 
threefold  oeneflt.s.  Fir.st,  it  will  be  a  re- 
warding and  ennoblnv-:  experience  to 
those  who  stM-ve.  Second,  hy  helping'  to 
raise  the  liviniT  standards  of  people  m 
many  area-s  throughout  the  world,  it  will 
be  a  real  (rontribul:  .n  t,-i  prarc  ^nd  free- 
dom. Third,  this  p..ople-to-people  pro- 
gram will  bring  greater  understandiiu,' 
of  the  ccmmon  bonds  winch  unite  all 
mankind  and  help  to  break  down  the 
fears,  suspicion-s,  and  prejudices  which 
too  often  e.xi.st  between  people  of  dif- 
ferent countries. 

I  do  net  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  offered  as  a  pan- 
acea for  the  ills  of  the  world  It  is  not 
offered  with  this  thou"ht  in  mind.  The 
Peace  Corps  m  Rett  in?  underway  will 
have  to  learn  by  experimentation,  by 
trial  and  error— we  will  learn  by  doinn. 
It  will  b^  a  relatively  modest  program, 
especially  as  compared  to  the  va.st  .sums 
bemcr  spent  in  the  world  today  on  arma- 
ments. 

But  thi.s  Ls  a  bold  and  excitmi;  pro-am 
that  will  appeal  to  the  basic  humanitar- 
ian spirit  of  Americans.  I  feel  that  we 
have  laiu'ely  failed  in  recent  years  to 
come  forth  with  programs  which  do  have 
such  appeal.  The  enthusiastic  respon.^e 
to  the  Peace  Corps  on  the  part  of  .so 
many  Americans  from  till  over  our  «rcat 
land  proves  that  we  Americans  do  sin- 
cerely want  to  contribute  and  work 
toward  building  a  better  world  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  iiLstrted  in  the  Record 
the  President's  Executive  order  e.^tab- 
lishing  the  Peace  Corps,  his  initial  state- 
ment announcing  the  order  and  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Peace 
Con^s.  Al.sn.  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Washington  Star,  along  with  favorable 
editorials  from  thf>  New  York  Times  and 
the  Wasalngton  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXEr-TmVr  OKDER — ESTABT.ISHMrVT  AND  .^D- 
MTNISTTATI'>N  OF  THE  PF  \rE  C"RPS  IS  THE 
De-KR-MKNT   I'T  STVTE     M\P.'  H    1.    19*11 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vesu-d  In  me  by 
the  Muti.J  Secvu-lty  Art  of  1954.  68  Stat. 
832.  as  iimonded  1 22  USC  1750  et  seq  I. 
and  us  Presldi^nt  of  the  United  States,  it  U 
hereby  ordered  as  f'.jUows 

StcTios  1  Establishment  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  eslab- 
Ush  an  agency  In  the  Ucpartinent  of  Stufe 
which  sluil'  be  Icnuwn  .is  tlie  Peare  Corp.s 
The  Peace  Corps  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director 

Skc.  2  Functions  of  the  Peare  Corps  (a) 
The  Pe.ire  C.irps  .shall  bo  responsible  for  the 
training  and  service  abroad  of  men  ajid 
women  of  the  United  Suites  In  nt*  programs 
of  a.«is;stance  to  nations  and  are;is  of  the 
world,  and  in  conjunction  wl'h  or  In  sup- 
port   of    existing    economic    assiatance    pro- 


gr.ims  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  delegate, 
or  cause  to  be  delegated,  to  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps  such  of  tlie  functloioa  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
vested  In  the  President  and  delegated  to  the 
SocreUiry.  or  vested  In  the  Secretary,  as  the 
Secrelary  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  ac- 
compUsliment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Sei  3  Financing  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  for  the 
financing  of  the  Peace  Corps  with  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

Src  4  Relation  to  Executive  Order  No. 
10RU3  This  order  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
B-ipcrsede  or  derogate  from  any  provision  of 
ExiMUtlve  Order  No  10893  of  November  8. 
luOO,  as  amended,  and  any  delegatus  made 
by  or  pursuant  to  tills  order  shall,  unless 
otherwise  speciacaily  provided  therein,  be 
deemed  to  be  In  addition  to  any  delegation 
m:ide  by  or  pursuant  to  that  ord»  r. 

John  F    Kennedy. 

The  VVHrrE  House.  March  1,  1961. 


SxArfcMENr  nT  Prf-siuent  JoH.s  F  Kennfj)y. 
Mari  u  1.  iJtil 
I  have  U<lay  signed  an  Executive  order 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Peace 
Corp.s  oa  a  temporary  pilot  basis.  I  am  also 
sending  to  Conijresd  a  mess.v^ce  proposing 
authorization  of  a  permanent  Peace  Corps 
This  Corps  will  be  a  pool  of  trained  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  sent  overseas  by  the 
US  (lovernment  or  through  private  Insti- 
tutions and  orKiinlzations  to  help  foreign 
countries  meet  their  urgent  needs  tuT  skilled 
manp<jwer. 

It  us  our  hope  to  have  500  or  more  people 
in   the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year 

The  initial  reactions  Ui  the  Peace  Corps 
proi><>s,il  are  convincing  priKif  that  we  have. 
In  this  country,  an  Immense  reservoir  of 
such  men  and  women  anxious  to  sacrifice 
ihelr  energies  and  time  and  toll  to  the  cause 
of  world  pc.ice  and  hum.m  progress. 

In  esUibUshing  our  Peare  Corj.>s  we  Intend 
to  make  full  use  of  the  resource.s  and  talents 
of  privu'e  Institutions  and  groups  Univer- 
sities, voluntary  agenclep,  labor  unions  and 
Industry  will  be  asked  to  share  In  this  ef- 
fort -contributing  diverse  .sourrcs  of  energy 
and  itnaginatlon  making  It  clear  th.'it  the 
rMpo'isibihtv  for  j>c-ace  Is  the  re^ixjuslblU'y 
of  our  entire  stx'lcty 

We  will  only  send  abroad  Americans  who 
arc  wanted  by  the  host  country  who  have 
a  real  Jcjb  to  do— and  who  are  qu.allfled  to 
do  that  Job  Pn^n-ams  will  be  developed 
with  care,  and  after  lull  nt  tiotlatlon.  In 
order  to  m.ike  sure  that  the  Peace  Corps 
U  wanted  and  will  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  otlier  people  Our  Peace  Corps  Is  not 
dfslg:ietl  as  an  l;;strunient  of  i!tp.om:icy  or 
propaganda  or  Ideological  conflict  It  Is  de- 
sU'ned  to  permit  o\ir  people  to  e.xerclse  more 
fully  their  responsibilities  In  the  great  con:- 
mon  cause  of  world  development 

life  In  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  easv 
There  villi  be  no  salary  and  allowances  will 
be  at  a  level  sufficient  only  to  maintain 
health  and  meet  basic  needs  Men  and 
women  will  be  expected  to  work  and  live 
along^ilde  the  n.itlonals  of  the  country  In 
which  they  are  stationed  —doing  the  same 
work,  eating  the  same  fixxl.  Uilklng  the  same 
language 

But  If  the  life  will  not  be  e.asy.  it  will 
be  rlih  and  satisfying  For  every  young 
American  who  participates  In  the  Peace 
torps — who  works  in  a  foreign  land — will 
know  that  he  or  she  Is  sharing  In  the  great 
conunon  t.usk  of  bringing  U)  man  that  de- 
cent w.iy  of  life  which  Is  the  foundation  of 
freedom  and  a  condlliun  of  peac«. 
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8P1XTIAL  Message  on  tkx  Psace  Costs  to  ths 

CoNCRXss  or  THx  Uirmo  Statbi.  W>f»  1, 

1961 

I  recommend  to  the  Congrea  the  Mtabliah- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Peace  Carpa — a  po(A  at 
trained  American  men  and  women  aent  over- 
seas by  the  U.S.  Government  or  throogh  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Institutions  to  hieip 
foreign  countries  meet  their  argent  needs  for 
skilled  manpower. 

I  have  today  signed  an  Exeeutire  order 
e.«;tabll«hlng  a  Peace  Corps  on  a  temporary 
pilot  basis. 

The  temjKjrary  Peace  Corps  will  be  a  source 
of  Information  and  experience  to  aid  us  in 
formulating  more  effective  plans  for  a  per- 
manent organization.  In  addition,  bj  start- 
ing the  Peace  Corpit  now  we  will  be  able  to 
begin  training  young  men  and  women  for 
oversea  duty  this  Kummer  with  the  objec- 
tive of  placing  theta  In  oversea  positions  by 
late  fall.  This  temporary  Peace  Corps  is  be- 
ing established  under  existing  authority  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  will  be  located 
In  the  Department  of  State.  Its  initial  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  from  appropriations  cur- 
rently available  for  otir  foreign  aid  program. 

Throughout  the  world  the  people  of  the 
newly  developing  nations  are  struggling  for 
economic  and  soclfxl  progress  which  reflects 
their  deepest  desiren.  Our  own  freedom,  and 
the  future  of  freedom  around  the  world,  de- 
pend. In  a  very  real  sense,  on  their  ability  to 
build  growing  and  Independent  nations 
where  men  can  live  In  dignity,  liberated  from 
the  bonds  of  hunger,  Ignorance,  and  poverty. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  Is  tbe  lack  of  trained 
men  and  women  with  the  skill  to  teach  the 
young  and  assist  in  the  operation  of  de- 
velopment projectr. — men  and  women  with 
the  capacity  to  ccpe  with  the  demands  of 
swiftly  evolving  economies,  and  with  the 
dedication  to  put  that  capacity  to  work  in 
the  villages,  tbe  mountatiis,  tbe  towns,  and 
the  factories  of  do2vn*  of  struggling  nations. 

The  vast  task  (<  economic  development 
urgently  requires  skilled  people  to  do  the 
work  of  the  socie.y — to  help  tea<^  in  the 
schools,  construct  development  projects, 
demonstrate  mode.^'n  methods  of  sanltatloo 
in  the  villages,  and  perform  a  hundred  other 
tasks  calling  for  training  and  advanced 
knowledge. 

To  meet  this  urgent  need  for  skilled  man- 
power we  are  proposing  the  establishment  of 
a  Peace  Corps — an  organization  which  will 
recruit  and  train  American  volunteers,  send- 
ing them  abroad  Co  work  with  the  people 
of  other  nations. 

ThU  organization  will  differ  from  exist- 
ing assutance  programs  in  that  its  members 
will  supplement  tsebnlcal  advisers  by  of- 
fering the  specific  skills  needed  by  develop- 
ing nations  If  they  are  to  put  technical  ad- 
vice to  work.  Thoy  will  help  provide  the 
skilled  manpower  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
development  projetsts  planned  by  the  host 
governments,  acting  at  a  working  level  and 
serving  at  great  pemonal  sacrifice.  There  is 
iutle  doubt  that  t^e  number  of  those  who 
wish  to  serve  will  be  far  greater  than  our 
capacity   to   absorb   them. 

The  Peace  Corps  or  some  similar  approach 
has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Senator 
HuMPHSET,  Representative  Rstrss  and  others 
in  the  Congress.  Ir.  has  received  strong  sup- 
port from  universities,  voluntary  agencies, 
student  groups.  lalX)r  unions  and  business 
and  professional  oritanizatlona. 

lAst  session,  thii  Congress  authorised  a 
study  of  these  possibilities.  Preliminary  re- 
ports of  this  study  show  that  the  Peace 
Corp>8  is  feasible,  needed,  and  wanted  by 
many  foreign  countries. 

Most  heartening  of  all,  the  initial  reac- 
tion to  this  proposal  has  been  an  enthu- 
siastic response  by  student  groups,  profes- 
sional organlsauoiis  and  private  etttaena 
everywhere — a  ooavlncing  dsmonstratkn 
that  we  have  in  this  country  an 


reaervolr  of  dedicated  men  and  women  will- 
ing to  devote  their  energies  and  time  and 
totl  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  human 
progress. 

Among  the  specific  programs  to  which 
Peace  Corps  members  can  contribute  are: 
teaching  In  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
especially  as  part  of  national  English  lan- 
guage teaching  programs;  participation  In 
the  worldwide  program  of  malaria  eradica- 
tion; Instruction  and  operation  of  public 
health  and  sanitation  projects;  aiding  In  vil- 
lage development  through  school  construc- 
tion and  other  programs;  Increasing  rural 
agricultural  productivity  by  assisting  local 
farmers  to  use  modern  Implements  and  tech- 
niques. The  Initial  emphasis  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  on  teaching.  Thus  the  Peace 
Corps  members  will  be  an  effective  means  of 
implementing  the  development  programs  of 
the  host  countries — programs  which  our 
technical  assistance  operations  have  helped 
to  formulate. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
young,  or  to  college  graduates.  All  Ameri- 
cans who  are  qualified  will  be  welcome  to 
Join  this  effort.  But  undoubtedly  the  corps 
will  be  made  up  primarily  of  young  people  as 
they  complete  thelx  formal  education. 

Becatise  one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  a 
free  society  Is  the  strength  and  diversity  of 
its  private  organizations  and  Institutions 
much  of  the  Peace  Corps  program  will  be 
carried  out  by  these  groups,  fljianclally  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government. 

Peace  Corps  personnel  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  developing  nations  In  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Through  private  voluntary  agencies 
carrying  on  International  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

2.  Through  oversea  programs  of  colleges 
and  imlverslUes. 

S.  Throuc^  assistance  programs  of  Inter- 
national agencies. 

4.  Through  assistance  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

5.  Through  new  programs  which  the 
Peace  Corps  Itself  directly  administers. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  Peace  Corps 
will  assume  the  entire  respc^islblllty  for  re- 
cruitment, training  and  the  develc^ment  of 
oversea  projects.  In  other  cases  It  will 
make  available  a  pool  of  trained  applicants 
to  jwlvate  groups  who  are  carrying  out  proj- 
ects approved  by  tbe  Peace  Corps. 

In  the  case  of  Peace  Corps  programs  con- 
ducted through  voluntary  agencies  and  uni- 
versities, these  private  Institutions  will  have 
the  option  of  using  the  national  recruitment 
system — the  central  pool  of  trained  man- 
power— or  developing  recruitment  systems 
of  their  own. 

In  all  cases  men  and  women  recruited  as 
a  result  of  Federal  assistance  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  and  enrolled  In  the 
central  organization.  All  private  recruitment 
and  training  programs  will  adhere  to  Peace 
Corps  standards  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
assistance. 

In  all  Instances  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  go  only  to  those  countries 
where  their  services  and  skills  are  genuinely 
needed  and  desired.  U.S.  Operations  Mis- 
sions, supplemented  where  necessary  by  spe- 
cial Peace  Corps  teams,  will  consult  with 
leaders  In  foreign  countries  In  order  to  de- 
termine where  Peace  Corpsmen  are  needed, 
the  types  of  job  they  can  best  fill,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed. The  Peace  Corps  will  not  supply  per- 
sonnel for  marginal  undertakings  w.thout  s 
sound  economic  or  social  justification.  In 
furnishing  assistance  through  the  Peace 
Corps  careful  regard  will  be  given  to  the 
particular  country's  developmental  priori- 
ties. 

Membership  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
open  to  all  Americans,  and  appUcatlons  will 
be  available  shartlj.  Where  application  is 
directly  to  the  Peace  Corps — -Jhe  vast 


majority  of  cases — they  will  be  carefully 
screened  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are 
selected  can  contribute  to  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams, and  have  the  personal  qualities  which 
will  enable  them  to  represent  the  United 
States  abroad  with  honor  and  dignity.  In 
those  cases  where  application  Is  made  di- 
rectly to  a  private  group,  the  same  basic 
standards  will  be  maintained.  Each  new 
recruit  will  receive  a  training  and  orienta- 
tion period  varying  from  6  weeks  to  6 
months.  This  training  will  Include  courses 
In  the  culture  and  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  being  sent  and  8p>eclallzed 
training  designed  to  Increase  the  work 
skills  of  recruits.  In  some  cases  training  will 
be  conducted  by  participant  agencies  and 
universities  In  approved  training  programs. 
Other  training  programs  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Peace  Corps  staff. 

Length  of  service  In  the  corps  will  vary 
di  pending  on  the  kind  of  project  and  the 
country,  generally  ranging  from  2  to  3  years. 
Peace  Corps  members  will  often  serve  under 
conditions  of  physical  hardship,  living  under 
primitive  conditions  among  the  people  of 
developing  nations.  For  every  Peace  Corps 
member  service  will  mean  a  great  financial 
sacrifice.  They  will  receive  no  salary.  In- 
stead they  will  be  given  an  allowance  which 
will  only  be  svifBclent  to  meet  their  basic 
needs  and  maintain  health.  It  Is  essential 
that  Peace  Corps  men  and  women  live  simply 
and  unostentatiously  among  the  people  they 
have  come  to  assist.  At  the  conclusion  of 
tnelr  tours,  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  will 
receive  a  small  sum  In  the  form  of  severance 
pay  based  on  length  of  service  abroad,  to 
assist  them  during  their  first  weeks  back 
In  the  United  States.  Service  with  the  Peace 
Corps  will  not  exempt  volunteers  from  selec- 
tive service. 

The  United  States  will  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  supplying  medical  services  to  Peace 
Corps  members  and  ensuring  supplies  and 
drugs  necessary  to  good  health. 

I  have  asked  the  temporary  Peace  Corps 
to  begin  plans  and  make  arrangements  for 
pilot  programs.  A  mlnlmtun  of  several  hun- 
dred volunteers  could  be  selected,  trained 
and  at  work  abroad  by  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year  It  la  hoped  that  within  a  few 
years  several  thotisand  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers will  be  working  in  foreign  lands. 

It  Is  important  to  remember  that  this  pro- 
gram must,  in  Its  early  stages,  be  experi- 
mental In  nature.  This  is  a  new  dimension 
In  our  oversea  program  and  only  the  most 
careful  planning  and  negotiation  can  In- 
sure Its  success. 

The  benefits  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  not 
be  limited  to  the  countries  in  which  It  serves. 
Otir  own  young  men  and  women  will  be  en- 
riched by  the  experience  of  living  and  work- 
ing In  foreign  lands.  They  will  have  ac- 
quired new  skills  and  experience  which  will 
aid  them  in  their  future  careers  and  add 
to  our  own  country's  supply  of  trained  per- 
sonnel and  teachers.  They  will  leturn  bet- 
ter able  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship  and  with  greater  un- 
derstanding of  our  global  responsibilities. 

Although  this  is  an  American  Peace  Corps, 
the  problem  of  world  development  Is  not 
just  an  American  problem.  Let  us  hope 
that  other  nations  will  mobilize  the  spirit 
and  energies  and  skills  of  their  people  In  some 
form  of  Peace  Corps — making  our  own  effort 
only  one  step  In  a  major  International  effort 
to  Increase  the  welfare  of  all  men  and  Im- 
prove understanding  among  nations. 


Kennedy  Sets  Up  U.S.  Peace  Corps  To  Work 
Abroad — Creates  Pilot  Plan  and  Asks 
Congress  To  Establish  a  Permanent 
Operation — ^RECRtnrs  To  Get  No  Pat — 
President  Ancs  To  Have  500  on  Job  bt  the 
End  or  1961 — Trainino  Will  Be  Pushed 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

Washingtow,  March  1. — ^President  Kenne- 
dy Issued  an  Executive  order  today  creating 
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a  Peace  Corpe.  It  will  enlist  American  men 
and  women  for  voluntary,  unpaid  aervlce 
In  the  c'eveloplng  oountrlea  of  the  world 

The  order  set  up  tli«  Peace  Corps  on  a 
temporary  pilot  bMl*.  President  Kennedy 
also  sent  Congress  a  msaasge  requesting  leg- 
islation t-)  make  th«  eorpa  permanent 

Announcing  the  move  at  his  news  con- 
ference, the  President  deecrlbed  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  pool  of  trained  American  men 
and  women  sent  OTerseas  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  through  private  organ- 
izations and  Institutions  to  help  foreign  gov- 
ernments meet  their  urgent  needs  for  skilled 
manpower. 

The  President's  expressed  hope  was  to  have 
500  to  1.000  Peace  Corpe  workers  "In  the  field 
by  the  end  of  this  year." 

SHUVKK    HKAOS    PLANNCBS 

The  administration's  planning  effort  on  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  headed  since  late  iAi\- 
uary  by  R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  a  Chicago  busi- 
nessman and  civic  leader  who  is  the  Presi- 
dent's brother-in-law.  The  President  said 
today  that  a  decision  on  who  would  head 
the  agency  would  be  made  In  several  days. 

Life  In  the  Peace  Corps,  the  President 
stressed,  will  not  be  easy.  Members  will 
work  without  pay  but  they  wUl  be  given  liv- 
ing allowances.  They  will  live  at  the  same 
level  as  the  Inhabitants  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  sent. 

The  President  emphasized  that  we  will 
send  Americans  abroad  who  are  qualified  to 
do  a  Job. "  particularly  those  with  techni- 
cal skills  in  teaching,  agriculture  and  health. 

•  There  is  little  doubt,"  the  President  said 
In  hU  subsequent  message  to  Congress,  "that 
the  number  of  thoee  who  wish  to  serve  will 
be  far  greater  than  our  capacity  to  absorb 
them." 

This  Peace  Corps."  the  President  said  in  his 
message,  "will  not  be  limited  to  the  young 
or  to  college  graduates.  All  Americans  who 
are  qualified  will  be  welcome  to  Join  this 
effort.  But  undoubtedly  the  corps  will  be 
made  up  primarily  of  young  people  as  they 
complete  their  formal  education  " 

President  Kennedy  flret  broached  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  in  a  campaign 
speech  at  San  Prancleco  last  November  2. 
Previously.  Senator  Hubxst  H  Humphrcy. 
Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  Representative 
HEJ4RT  S.  Rruss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin, 
among  others,  had  advocated  such  a  plan 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech.  Mr  Kennedy 
suggested  that  membership  in  the  Peace 
Corps  could  be  an  alternative  to  the  military 
draft. 

In  a  subsequent  taek-force  report,  Dr  Max 
Mllllkan,  director  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national Ltudles  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  said  he  thought  there  would 
be  sufficient  volunteers  "without  the  bait  of 
freedom  from  the  draft." 

Today  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  mes- 
sage that  there  would  be  no  draft  exemptions 
for  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 

White  House  aids  said  that  as  a  practical 
matter,  draft  boards  would  probably  grant 
deferments  to  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Lt.  Oen  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  recently  said  that  with  the 
small  nvunber  of  men  currently  being 
drafted,  most  members  of  such  a  corps  would 
In  effect,  be  exempted. 

Reaction  to  the  President's  proposal  was 
generally  favorable  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Senator  Hubdt  H.  HvMPHaiT  of  Minne- 
sota, assistant  Democratic  leader  In  the  Sen- 
ate, applauded  the  President's  announce- 
ment as  a  "dream  come  true."  Long  an 
advocate  of  such  an  organisation,  he  said  he 
would  offer  a  bill  soon  to  make  the  corps 
permanent. 

White  House  spokesmen  outlined  the 
Peace  Corps  operatton  as  follows 

The  Initial  cost  tbrough  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  will  be  paid  out 
of  foreign  aid  funds  that  have  already  been 
appropriated. 


For  the  following  years,  a  special  appro- 
priation will  be  required  from  Congress. 
The  cost  for  a  worker  a  year  Is  esUmated 
at  $5,000  to  •  12.000— including  training, 
transportation.  living  allowances,  medical 
care  and  administrative  overhead  TTius. 
with  2.000  workers  overseas,  the  annual  cost 
would  be  $10  million  to  $24  million. 

Men  and  women  in  the  corps  will  serve 
essentially  as  teachers  and  field  technicians 
In  United  States  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. They  will  work  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, farm  techniques,  public  health, 
home  crafts  and  English-language  instruc- 
tion. They  will  operate  at  the  invitation 
of  host  countries,  and  largely  under  native 
authorities 


PrACE  C'>RPs  I.s  Set  Up  by  Presidents  ORDra  — 
Pilot  Force  Planned,  but  Congress  Is 
A.SKED  roR  Permanent  Status  Later 

(By  Cecil   Holland  i 
President  Kennedy  by  Executive  order  to- 
day establl.shed  a  Peace  Corps  cm  a  temporary 
pilot   basis  and   sent   to  Congress   a  message 
proposing  a  permanent  organization 

•  This  corps  will  be  a  pool  of  plain  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  sent  oversea.s  by  the 
U  S  Government  or  through  private  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  to  help  foreign 
countries  meet  their  virgent  nee<ls  for  skilled 
manpower."  the  President  said 

He  announced  the  double-barreled  action 
to  set  up  the  Peace  Corps  at  his  news  con- 
ference and  said  tt  i.s  hoped  to  have  500  to 
1,000  people  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  the 
year 

SHARE    COMMON    TASK 

Life  In  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  easy. 
the  President  emphasized  "There  will  be 
no  salary  and  allowances  will  be  at  a  level 
sufficient  only  to  m.ilntam  health  and  meet 
basic  needs  Men  .md  w  )men  will  be  ex- 
pected to  work  and  live  alongside  the  na- 
tionals of  the  country  In  which  they  are 
stationed-  doing  the  s;ime  work,  eating  the 
same  food,  talking  the  .■iame  language 

"But  if  the  life  wil!  not  be  easy,  it  wi;i  bf 
rich  and  satisfying  For  every  .^meriran  who 
participates  in  the  Peace  Corps  who  works 
in  a  foreign  land— will  know  that  he  or  she 
is  sharing  the  great  common  task  of  bring- 
ing t«  man  that  decent  way  of  life  which  is 
the  foundation  of  freedom  and  a  condition 
of  peace   ' 

The  President  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Peace 
Corps  to  use  the  services  of  trained  young 
men  and  women  overse.as  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  Since  he  t<K>k  office  his 
brother-in-law.  R  .Sargent  Shriver.  has  been 
working  on  a  voluntary  basis  in  setting  up 
preliminary   plans  for   the  organization. 

Asked  if  Mr  Shriver.  who  i.s  a  top  official 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago,  would 
be  named  as  head  of  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
President  said  no  determination  has  yet 
been  made  on  the  director  and  staff 

Senator  HxTMPHHrT,  of  Minnesota  ivisist- 
ant  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  hailed 
the  Presidents  action   In  these  words: 

"The  President's  Executive  order  fur  a 
Peace  Corps  marks  the  beginning  of  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  International  programs 
by  the  United  States  since  the  end  of  World 
War  U.     For  me,  this  Is  a  dream  come  true 

"The  Peace  Corps  must  be  established  on 
a  permanent  basis,  and  expanded  I  will  in- 
troduce legislation  In  the  Senate  soon  to 
authorize  a  continuing  program  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  initial  stage  of  the  Peace 
Corps  program  by  the  President  will  suc- 
ceed  " 

Under  the  President's  Executive  order,  the 
pilot  organization  will  be  financed  out  of 
mutual  security  funds 

SERVICE    TO     VARY 

Length  of  service  In  the  corps,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  win  vary,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  project  and  the  country  but  generally  will 
range  from  2  to  3  years      At  the  conclusion 


of  their  tours,  the  President  said,  members 
of  the  corps  will  receive  a  small  sum  In  sev- 
erance pay  based  on  their  length  of  service 
abroad  to  assist  them  during  their  first  weeks 
back  In  the  United  States 

Service  with  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Presi- 
dent i.ald  will  not  exempt  members  from  se- 
lective service. 

Neither  at  his  press  conference  nor  In  his 
special  message  did  Mr  Kennedy  give  any 
flgxires  on  the  cost  of  the  pilot  program  or 
what  the  Peace  Corps  would  cost  on  a  perma- 
nent basis. 

In  his  press  conference  statement  the 
President  said  the  Peace  Corps  will  make  full 
use  of  the  resources  and  talents  of  private 
Institutions  and  groups  He  said  the  Initial 
reactions  to  his  proposal  have  provided  "con- 
vincing proof  that  we  have.  In  this  country, 
an  Immense  reservoir  of  such  men  and 
women — anxious  to  sacrifice  their  energies 
and  lime  and  toll  to  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  human  progress  " 

The  President  said  the  Peace  Corps  will 
only  send  abroad  Americans  who  are  wanted 
by  the  host  country  and  who  are  qualified  to 
do  the  Job  for  which  they  are  sent 

"Our  Peace  Corps  is  not  designed  as  an 
inbrrument  of  diplomivcy  or  propaganda  or 
Ideological  conflict,  "  the  President  contin- 
ued "It  Is  designed  to  permit  our  people  to 
exercise  more  fully  their  responsibilities  In 
the  great  common  cause  of  world  develop- 
ment" 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President 
said  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  newly 
developing  nations  was  the  lack  of  trained 
men  and  women  with  the  skills  to  teach 
the  young  and  assist  in  the  operation  of 
development  projects  The  Peace  Corps,  tiie 
President  said,  will  meet  "this  urgent  need 
for  skilled  manpower." 

He  said  the  corps  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
young  or  to  college  graduates 

AH  Americans  who  are  qualified  will  be 
welcome  to  Join  in  this  effort,"  he  added. 
"But  undoubtedly  the  corps  will  be  made  up 
primarily  of  young  people  as  they  complete 
their  formal  etlucatlon 


IFri.ni    the    Washington   Post.    Mar    2.    1961  | 

PRE.•^I^ENT  Sets  Up  Peace  Corps,  Open  to  All 

Ages  WrrHOtT  Wages 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Prcfcident  Kennedy  established  a  Peace 
Corps  yesterday  which  will  be  open  to  Ameri- 
cans of  all  ages 

Nearly  all  of  the  members  are  expected, 
hnwevcr.  to  be  from  21  to  30  years  old. 

The  President  told  hU  press  conference 
Uittt  he  hopes  to  have  600  to  1,000  members 
of  the  corps  serving  abroad  by  the  end  of  the 
year 

The  first  recruits  will  be  put  to  work 
teaching  English,  helping  farmers  to  In- 
crease their  yields  and  assisting  villages  In 
the  development  ol  sanitary  water  and  sewer 
systems. 

PILOT    PROJECT* 

Under  present  plans,  pilot  Peace  Corps 
projects  will  be  established  within  6  months 
In  .m  Asian,  an  African  and  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country 

The  program  will  be  administered  by  the 
.State  Department  with  funds  voted  by  Con- 
gress for  foreign  aid 

Mr  Kennedy  said  that  applications  for 
membership  in  the  corps  will  be  available 
shortly  They  probably  will  be  distributed 
largely  through  colleges  and  universities. 

The  President  Issued  an  Executive  order 
setting  up  the  corps  on  a  temporary  basis 
and  then  asked  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
placing  the  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 

NO    SUBSTITUTE    POB    DRAFT 

The  Peace  Corps  idea,  first  suggested  by 
Representative  Henrt  Reubs,  Democrat,  Wis- 
consin. 4  years  ago.  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  during  the  campaign  last  fall. 


idei 
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However,  membership  in  the  corps  will 
not  be  a  substitute  for  selective  service,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Kennedy  last  fall.  Nor  will 
memt>ershlp  be  restricted  to  young  men  and 
women,  as  the  President  had  also  proposed. 

The  physical  requirements  and  financial 
sacrifices  of  members  will  be  such,  howerer, 
that  few  persons  over  80  are  expected  to  be 
interested  In  serving  overseas  for  the  2  to  > 
years  that  will  be  aeked  of  corps  members. 

MUST    METT    PHTSJCAI.    TX8TS 

Nevertheless.  If  an  Idealistic  person  of.  say. 
40  wauu  to  be  In  the  corps  he  could  be  ac- 
cepted, providing  be  meets  the  physical  tests 
and  has  the  skills  that  are  needed  abroad. 

The  age  limit  was  left  open  In  part  to  meet 
objections  from  some  critics  of  the  corps  that 
older  persons  with  experience,  such  as  county 
agricultural  agenU.  frequently  are  more  use- 
ful In  underdeveloped  countries  than  Inex- 
perienced but  energetic  youths. 

The  corps  Is  envisioned  as  a  supplement 
to,  rather  than  a  substltuts  for.  the  ex- 
pert assistance  which  the  United  State* 
has  been  providing  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries for  more  than  10  years. 

■T7GGXI>    Lirx 

••Life  In  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be 
easy,"  the  President  said.  "There  will  be  no 
salary,  and  allowances  will  be  at  a  level  suf- 
ficient only  to  maintain  health  and  meet 
basic  needs. 

"Men  and  women."  he  added,  •'will  be 
expected  to  work  and  live  alongside  the  na- 
tionals of  the  country  In  which  they  are 
stationed — doing  the  same  work,  eating  the 
same  food,  talking  the  same  language." 

M.any  of  the  members  of  the  corps,  which 
the  President  said  would  eventually  Include 
several  thousand  persons,  will  work  for  vol- 
untary and  educational  agencies  carrying 
on  programs  abroad. 

TRAIMXX   POOL   PLAKMXD 

Some  of  the  members  wlU  be  trained  by 
these  agencies  and  institutions  rather  than 
by  the  Government,  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  President  added,  will  make  avail- 
able "a  pool  of  trained  applicants"  to  pri- 
vate groups. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  training  programa 
for  corps  members  would  last  from  6  weeks 
to  6  months. 

Plans  for  the  program  were  drawn  up 
by  R.  Sargent  Schtiver,  a  brother-in-law  and 
adviser  of  the  President.  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 
however,  that  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
whether  Schrlver  will  administer  the 
program. 

No  cost  estimates  were  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Persons  who  have  been  working  with 
Schrlver  have  calculated,  however,  that  the 
program  would  cost  $5,000  a  year  for  each 
corps  member.  Ttds  figure  Includes  all  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Thus,  a  lXXX)-member  program  would 
cost  $5  million  a  year,  a  10,000-msmher 
corps  $60  million. 


volitntkzxs    rxjsx    to    jotn    nxw    coi 
Rapxr  Johnson  Among  Thosk  Who  Want 
ToSdivs 

(By  Darld  Halberstam) 

W^ASHLNGTON,  MsTch  1. — RafcT  Johnsou,  the 
Olympic  decathlon  champion,  has  vcdim- 
teered  to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  ■nnf>im«»^ 
today  by  President  Kennedy. 

Forrest  £vashevBkl,  former  football  coach 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  once  a  noted 
blocking  back  at  Uie  University  of  Michi- 
gan, will  soon  take  a  Job  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  corps  In  Washington. 

Sally  Bowles,  daughter  of  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Chester  Bowles,  and  Nancy  Oors, 
daughter  of  Senator  Albxxt  a<»x  of  Tennes- 
see, are  already  at  work  at  corps  headquar- 
ters. 

Today,  within  an  hour  or  two  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  pilot  basis. 


the  switchboard  at  headquarters  could  not 
handle  the  calls  from  volunteeni  and  In- 
quirers. 

The  response  to  the  Idea  of  a  voluntary 
organization  In  which  American  men  and 
women  could  help  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world  has  exceeded  all  ex]jectatlons. 

President  Kennedy  Is  reported  to  have  re- 
ceived more  letters  about  the  Peace  Corps 
than  about  any  other  issue^some  C.OOO  let- 
ters of  suggestion,  Inquiry,  and  ooen  appli- 
cation. None  mentions  salary.  "And  not 
only  do  we  get  letters  from  young  people 
who  want  to  serve,"  said  Ed  Babley.  who  Is 
temporarily  the  public  relations  officer  for 
the  corps,  "I  am  amazed  at  the  njquests  we 
have  from  older  people  who  want  to  work  on 
the  Washington  staff — lawj'ers,  newspaper- 
men, businessmen. 

"And  for  the  young  people — why  this  is 
a  chance  to  participate  directly  In  a  gov- 
ernment which  always  seems  so  far  away 
and  distant.'' 

Some  of  the  headquarters  staff  members, 
such  as  Miss  Gore,  are  not  sure  yet  what 
they  are  being  paid — and  If  they  are  being 
paid. 

ICss  Gore  said  she  chose  the  Peace  Corps 
because: 

"It's  the  first  new  Idea  of  the  New  Frontier. 
It's  one  of  the  few  original  things  that's 
happened  In  a  long  time,  and  It's  one  that 
I  can  participate  In,  something  that  I  can 
contribute  to." 

Miss  Bowles  said  Joining  the  staff  of  the 
Peace  Corps  "la  exactly  what  I  wanted  to 
do — I  feel  very  strongly  about  this  and  have 
ever  since  I  was  in  India."  She  was  there 
when  her  father  was  Ambassador  to  India. 
There,  she  said,  she  saw  the  potential  for  a 
group  of  dedicated  young  people. 

Another  young  staff  member.  Miss  Mltzl 
Malllna  of  Hastlngs-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  said 
ths  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corpe  had  deeply 
touched  today's  college  seniors. 

"I  know  a  lot  of  boys  at  Harvard  and 
MIT  who  have  been  waiting  to  hear  the 
news  about  It — who  have  been  hoping  it 
would  open  up  soon  enough  so  that  they 
could  Join  when  they  got  out  of  college," 
she  said. 

The  letters  are  Indicative  too : 

From  HartsvUle,  Ohio:  ''I  could  couple  my 
knowledge  of  agriculture  with  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  work  In  Latin 
America.'' 

Prom  New  York  City:  "I  am  willing  to 
q>end  the  rest  of  my  life  In  work  like  this 
because  it  can  mean  so  much  to  oiu-  covm- 
try." 

From  Cleveland:  "Have  you  a  place  for  me 
In  your  flght  for  peace?" 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  2,  1961] 
The  Peace  Corps  Starts 

Following  extensive  preliminary  studies 
and  an  enthusiastic  response  at  home  and 
abroad.  President  Kennedy  has  started  what 
Is  surely  one  of  the  most  remarkable  projects 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation.  It  calls  for 
creation  of  a  voluntary  Peace  Corps  of 
Idealistic,  dedicated  and  self-sacrificing 
young  AmerlcEin  men  and  women  who  will 
serve  overseas  without  pay  and  under 
arduous  conditions  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  attain  a  better  and  fuller  life  as 
a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
human  progress. 

Such  a  corps  was  pledged  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
during  his  campaign  and  Is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram Indicated  In  his  Inaugtiral  address  In 
which  he  sounded  a  trumpet  call  for  a  long 
struggle  "against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and  war 
Itself."  Now  he  has  Issued  an  Executive 
order  fcur  Its  establishment  on  a  temporary 
pilot  basis  and  has  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  urging  that  It  be  made  permanent. 

This  Peace  Corps  Is  to  constitute  a  pool 
of  trained  men  and  women.  In  particular, 
teachers,    agrlcultiu-al    experts    and    health 


specialists,  organized  under  the  State  De- 
partment. They  will  work  through  Govern- 
ment aid  programs.  International  aid  agen- 
cies and  private  aid  organizations  and  are 
to  be  made  available  to  public  or  private 
agencies  in  underdeveloped  countries  seek- 
ing their  aid.  Recruiting  will  begin  soon 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  hopes  to  have  some  600  in 
the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  are  to  be  no  "Ugly  Americans"  among 
them,  nor  will  they  come  like  Communist 
agents  by  stealth  and  subterfuge.  They  will 
be  expected  not  only  to  go  without  pay. 
except  for  an  allowance  for  basic  needs,  but 
also  to  live  the  life  of  the  people  they  are 
to  assist,  doing  the  same  work,  eating  the 
same  food,  talking  the  same  language.  And 
they  will  not  be  exempted  from  the  draft. 
But  they  are  not  to  become  instruments  of 
propaganda  or  Ideological  conflict,  except, 
of  course,  insofar  as  their  aid  and  bearing 
give  testimony  of  our  Ideals  and  purposes. 

This  Is  a  noble  enterprise,  not  without 
risks  and  pitfalls,  to  which  all  men  of  good 
will  can  only  wish  a  resounding  success. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2,  1961] 
Skills  fob  Peace 

One  of  the  most  exciting  lde;is  embraced 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  that  of 
the  Peace  Corps — a  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans working  and  living  with  other  peoples 
to  help  teach  and  train  them  for  a  better 
life.  President  Kennedy's  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  temporary 
pilot  basis,  and  his  message  to  Congress 
recommending  permanent  legislation,  but- 
tress the  concept  originally  suggested  by 
Senator  Httmphxet,  Representative  Rxnss 
and  others. 

This  will  be  no  lark  for  dilettantes.  Mr. 
Kennedy  proposes  that  members  of  the 
Peace  CJorps  live  in  accordance  with  local 
standards,  that  they  be  furnished  an  allow- 
ance and  medical  care  but  draw  no  salary. 
They  will  not  be  exempt  from  Selective 
Service.  Mr.  Kennedy  hopes  to  have  500 
such  men  and  women  In  the  field  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  e€u;h  trained  intensively  In 
local  cultures  and  languages  as  well  as  in 
particular  skills. 

Happily,  the  framework  envisaged  for  the 
Peace  Corps  Is  highly  fiexlble.  Members  can 
be  drawn  from  a  large  number  of  sources — 
voluntary  agencies,  universities,  industry, 
labor  and  the  like.  They  will  be  trained  to 
assist  in  teaching  programs,  particularly  the 
teaching  of  English,  in  sanitation  demon- 
strations, improvement  of  rural  productiv- 
ity and  similar  projects.  They  may  be  used 
in  private  as  well  as  governmental  programs 
abroad,  including  programs  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  poesiblllties  for  useful  activity 
are  thus  very  broad.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
opportunity  for  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
to  assist  in  the  food-for-peace  program,  for 
example,  when  the  expanded  effort  takes 
shape. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  a  mod- 
est undertaking,  especially  at  the  beginning. 
Quality  will  be  far  more  important  than 
quantity;  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  the 
corps  will  be  In  the  good  work  It  accom- 
plishes rather  than  in  the  thouEands  of 
people  Involved.  Obviously  programs  should 
be  initiated  only  where  they  are  wanted; 
obviously,  too,  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  selection  and  training  of  applicants. 
Nothing  is  more  defeating  of  true  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  helping  other  countries  than  the 
caricatures,  lamentably  sometimes  based  on 
fact,  of  Americans  living  it  up  and  lording 
it  over  the  "locals." 

Within  such  limitations  and  with  the 
guidance  of  practical  experience  In  iinosten- 
tatlous  performance,  however,  the  Peace 
Corps  will  offer  an  outlet  for  Americans  to 
assert  their  basic  htunanltarlan  Impulses  in 
a  uniquely  fnUtful  and  rewarding  manner. 
They  will,  as  President  Kennedy  noted,  "be 
enriched    by    the    experience    of    living    and 
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working  In  foreign  Und»."  More  Unpcrtant, 
they  will  be  "sharing  In  the  great  common 
task  of  bringing  to  man  that  decent  way  of 
life  which  U  the  foundation  of  freedom  and 
a  condition  of  peaoe." 


PROGRESS   AT  THE  EAST -WEST 
CENTER 

Mr.  LONG  of  HawaU.  Mr  President. 
it  is  encouraging  to  receive  reports  of 
the  progress  being  made  in  esUblish- 
Ing  the  East-West  Cultural  and  Techni- 
cal Interchange  Center  in  Hawaii.  As 
Vice  President  Lykikjii  Johnson  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out.  this  undertaking 
has  virtually  unlimited  possibilities  as 
an  instrument  of  peace  and  security  In 
order  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  status  of  this  important 
project.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  entitled  "East-West  Center 
Bvisy — and  Building."  published  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  of  February  27. 
1961.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

East-West  Centib  Bvbt — And  BtiLoi.M. 
I  By  Joanne  Braunbernat 

The  Eaat-West  Center  U  goinsj  full  bhist 
Ht  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Here  are  some  examples: 

One  hundred  and  one  students  already 
are    studying    here    on    center    scholarships 

The  many  program*,  such  as  the  Insti- 
tute of  Advanced  Projects,  have  begun 

Bids  for  physical  facilities  will  be  let  by 
June. 

Acting  directors  flU  all  the  admlnUtratlve 
poeltlona  and  make  decisions  necessary  to 
keep  the  center  operating  on  schedule 

Thus,  while  a  permanent  director  has  not 
yet  been  selected,  the  center  Is  In  operation. 

Search  for  the  top  man  has  been  under- 
way for  some  time.  During  the  weekend 
university  officials  said  appointment  of  the 
permanent  director  will  be  one  of  the  first 
Items  of  business  for  the  new  b<jard  of 
regents 

An  Informed  source  reported  that  the 
poet  has  been  offered  to  Walter  H  C  Laves, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  government 
at  Indiana  University.  He  Is  expected  here 
soon  for  an  Interview. 

The  naming  of  others  to  permanent  po- 
sitions Is  expected  to  follow  in  rapid  order 

More  than  1.000  Inquiries  about  the  the 
East-West  Center  have  been  received  from 
the  United  States  alone.  Many,  many  more 
have  come  from  Asian  countries 

Of  the  101  scholarship  students  on  cam- 
pus now.  all  but  9  are  from  Asia  A  large 
number  of  them  are  studying  how  u>  teach 
English  when  they  return  to  their  native 
lands. 

Others  are  delving  Into  botany  soil  sci- 
ence, history,  bualncae  administration  and 
economics  as  their  major  Interests  Popu- 
lar, too.  are  the  fields  of  education,  govern- 
ment and  public  administration,  for  the 
students  are  Interested  In  American  tech- 
niques 

Regarding  various  center  programs,  the 
Institute  of  Advanced  Projects  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample Enrolled  and  at  work  gathering  data 
for  three  books  on  China  Is  Or  Prankltn  L 
Ho 

Born  in  China,  he  rose  to  prominence  as  an 
international  economist.  Dr.  Ho  is  a  profes- 
sor emeritus  from  Columbia  University,  now 
the  center's  first  senior  scholar 

The  first  two  Of  his  planned  Nooks  will 
furnish  background  for  the  third  on  Com- 
munist China. 


Under  the  guidance  of  acting  directors, 
other  programs  are  underway,  too 

Construction  of  the  first  center  buildings 
will  begin  this  year  as  bids  must  be  let  before 
the  end  of  June.  There  is  money  for  two 
dormltoriee  (one  high,  one  low),  a  theater- 
auditorium,  an  administration  and  fixxl  serv- 
ices building,  and  a  classroom-laboratory 
structure. 

Soli  tests  have  t>een  completed  and  ap- 
proval given  to  the  exact  site  hxratlon  of  the 
buildings.  The  center  facilities  will  be  along 
Manoa  Stream  In  the  dl.imond  head  niauka 
section  of  the  campu.s 

A  contract  for  an  acces.s  rood  and  under- 
ground utilities  already  has  been  let  to 
Hawaiian  Dredging  and  Construction  Co  for 
$315,008 

A  staff  of  14  fUli-time  and  16  part-time 
workers,  headed  by  Murray  TurnbuU  as  act- 
ing director,  are  keeping  the  Eiwst-We«t  Cen- 
ter program  rolling 

M'>8t  of  them  are  doing  business  at  Hule 
Aloha,  recently  vacated  by  the  School  of 
Nursing 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE  MEM- 
BERS OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO 
COMMEMORATE  THE  lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  1ST  INAUGURAL 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOI J4 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  <Mr 
Hir-KEv  in  the  chair  >  Tlie  Chair  has 
been  requested  by  the  Vice  President  to 
announce  thaf.  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  La  A  87-1,  he  has  ap- 
pointed as  membtns  on  the  part  of  the 
Senat*'  of  the  Joint  Committee  To  Com- 
memorate the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
l.st  Inautiural  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Dot-c- 
LAs!,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  !  Mr 
Hartke;.  the  junior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr  DiRKSENl,  and  the  St-nator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Cooper  I 


WIRETAP   LEGISLA'nON  STRONG  I  Y 
URGED 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday  I  introduced  a  bill  <S  1086  >  to 
i-emove  the  present  cloud  over  State  reg- 
ulation of  Wiretapping  under  court  order 
This  bill  was  modeled  after  S  3340  in  the 
86th  Congress  which  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Several  strong  endorsemenUs  of  such 
legislation  have  come  to  my  attention. 
I  know  that  these  statements  will  bo  of 
interest  to  many  Members  who  share  my 
concern  with  the  present  lUoKical  and 
dangerous  situation  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  a  letter 
from  Prank  D  O'Connor,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  New  York  Stale 
District  Attorneys  Association,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom      the      New      Yorlt      Ht-rald      Tribune, 
Mar     1,    li»611 

Fog  Ovek  Wiretapping  Hei.p3  the  Criminals 

The  Supreme  Court,  by  7  2  vote,  says  it  is 
all  right  for  the  State  of  New  York  to  use 
wiretap  evidence  In  criminal  cases 

This,  of  course  is  <.A  some  practical  assist- 
ance to  law  enforcement,  but  U  still  falls  to 
reeolYe  the  basic  confusion 


Fit  Ues|)lte  what  the  Highest  Tribunal 
ruled  on  Monday,  the  existing  situation  Is 
that  the  1934  Federal  Communications  Act 
prohibits  wiretapping  and  divulgence  of  what 
is  heard  So  that  which  Is  permitted  In  New 
York  and  several  other  States  under  careful 
guardianship  as  an  instrument  to  catch 
criinliirtl.s  is  ne\erthele8s  a  violation  of 
Fp<leral   law 

True,  no  St.ite  official  has  ever  been 
prosecuted,  and  indeed  the  Supreme  Court 
hiis  yet  to  declare  outright  that  wiretapping 
Itself  Is  a  crime  although  even  the  divul- 
gence of  the  existence  of  a  wiretap  has  been 
found  to  be  a  crime  And  the  use  of  a  wlre- 
ta[>  evidence  has  long  been  forbidden  In 
Federal  c<jurt8 

It's  helpful  for  the  Supreme  Covirt  to  rule 
that  the  State  courts  are  not  equally  bound, 
and  yet  It  Is  a  prize  bafflement  that  the  dl- 
vulKence  of  such  evidence  comprises  a  crime 

The  fact  Is  that  wiretapping  In  New  York, 
by  law  officers  and  under  8f>eclfled  safeguards, 
has  served  well  against  wrongdoers  It  Is 
doubtful  that  Congress,  back  In  1934.  had 
any  thought  that  section  805,  which  Is  the 
root  of  all  the  present  controversy,  would 
ever  b«;omerang  on  the  district  attorney. 
Certainly  this  could  not  have  been  the  law- 
makers' lnt*Mit 

But  now  we  have  the  anomaly  where  the 
pro8ecutt)r8  of  crime  are  on  one  hand  effec- 
tlvelv  using  the  wiretap  to  enforce  the  law 
(and,  let  It  be  noted,  without  violating  any- 
body s  liberties),  while  simultaneously  this 
.ipjx-ars  as  dl8res|)ect  of  law. 

It  makes  no  sense 

What  would  make  sense,  however,  would  be 
for  Congress  to  legalize  wiretapping  by  the 
States  In  the  best  interest  of  law  enforce- 
ment This,  as  already  proposed  In  the 
Keatlng-Celler  bill  last  year,  would  back  up 
the  New  York  law  and  clear  the  confusion 
Otherwise  fuzzy  old  section  605  will  only 
continue  to  serve  the  criminals. 


I  Prom       the      Washington       Evening      Star. 
Mar    1.   1961 1 

WiaXTAP   MfDDUl 

Ihf  latest  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  a 
wiretap  case  preserves  the  right  of  a  State 
t4>  use  wiretap  evidence  in  a  criminal  wse 
in  n  State  court  B\it  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  the  dissenting  opinion  and  the 
contentions  of  counsel  for  the  accused  man 
demonstrates  again  the  need  for  clarifica- 
tion by  Congress  of  n»  Intent  In  adopting 
the   1934  ban  on  wiretapping 

The  case  before  the  court  involved  a  man 
f. icing  trial  In  New  York  for  alleged  com- 
plicity in  the  acid  blinding  of  his  girl 
friend  He  said  the  evidence  against  him 
had  l)een  obtained  by  tapping  his  telephone. 
iind  he  wanted  the  Supreme  Court  to  forbid 
the  State  to  use  this  evidence  at  the  trial 
The  dissenting  Judges  said,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcttsin.  that  the  majority  ruling  leaves  the 
iiccused  "only  with  the  consoling  knowl- 
»*dge  that  Congress  meant  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  his  telephone  conversations,  while 
the  benefits  of  the  congressional  Intend- 
ment are  denied  him  "  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  in  any  criminal  caae  resting 
wholly  on  wiretap  evidence.  Congress  in- 
tendtHl  t<i  safeguard  the  privacy  of  the  crimi- 
nal s  telephone  even  though  the  result  is  to 
free   the  criminal 

On  the  day  this  opinion  came  down  the 
police  caught  a  man  Identified  as  the  de- 
generate murderer  of  a  4-year-old  New  York 
girl  The  evidence  against  him  Is  not  based 
on  wiretaps  But  suppose  it  were — let's 
a.ssume  that  this  man  had  been  caught  solely 
as  a  result  of  tapping  his  telephone.  Is  It 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  only  evi- 
dence against  him,  that  from  the  wiretap, 
could  not  be  used,  and  that  be  would  have 
to  be  turned  loose ''  Our  guess  Is  that  noth- 
ing was  further  from  the  congressional  mind 
when  the  1934  law  was  enacted. 
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The  fact  Is,  however,  that  this  would  have 
been  precisely  the  result  had  the  case  come 
before  a  Federal  court,  and  we  tbink  action 
by  Congress  to  clarify  the  law  is  long  OTer- 
due.  There  will  always  be  those  who  cry 
that  wlreUpplng  is  a  dirty  bttsiness.  But 
so  U  the  murder  of  little  children  and  the 
blinding  of  people  by  acid  throwers.  Wire- 
tapping, under  appropriate  safeguards,  ought 
to  be  made  a  legitimate  and  usable  tool  in 
law  enforcement. 

OrncE  or  the  Dnrraicr  Attornet 

or    QXJXENS     COtTNTT, 

Long  Island  City.  NY..  February  28, 1991. 
Hon.  Kennkth  B.  Kxattho, 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Deas  Senatoe:  As  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  I  wish  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  commend  you  most  highly  for  the 
splendid  efforts  you  have  expended  in  the 
past  in  connection  with  the  so-called  wire- 
tapping legislation.  Althotigh  we  all  wel- 
come the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Pugach  case  as  being  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
authorizing  New  York  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  proceed  according  to  State 
law  is  more  urgent  than  ever. 

Therefore,  speaking  on  behalf  oC  the  63 
district  attorneys  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and,  in  the  name  of  good  criminal  law  en- 
forcement, I  again  commend  you  for  your 
very  worthwhile  efforts  and  express  our 
wholehearted  support  of  the  provisions  of 
your  bill  No.  3340. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  D.  O'Cokitok, 
President.    New    York    State    District 
Attorneys  Association. 


U.S.  TRADE  CENTER  TO  BE  OPENED 
IN  LONDON 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  June  a  U.S.  Trade  Center  is  to 
be  opened  in  London  as  a  showcase  for 
American  goods  In  Europe.  The  center 
Is  one  of  a  number  of  important  steps 
recently  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  encourage  and  expand  ex- 
ports and  thereby  help  to  relieve  our 
Nation's  present  international  balance 
of  payments  difficulties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  and 
constructive  step.  Many  nations,  in  their 
efforts  to  encourage  and  promote  Inter- 
national trade,  have  already  set  up  ex- 
hibits in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
followed  their  example,  and  I  am  happy 
that  efforts  are  going  forward  to  do  so. 

The  exhibits  at  London  will  display  a 
wide  variety  of  American  products  which 
should  be  of  interest  in  Britain.  Many 
of  the  firms  participating  iiave  never  sold 
products  in  Britain  before,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  firms  and,  in  fact,  all 
of  the  firms  exhibiting  will  expand  their 
sales  abroad  as  a  result. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  18  of  the 
50  firms  exhibiting  in  London  are  located 
m  New  York  State.  These  firms  have 
worked  closely  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  with  the  New  Toiit 
E>epartment  of  Commerce  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  their  exhibits  in  Lcmdon. 
I  hope  that  the  London  show  will  be  a 
success,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  the  18  New  YchIc  firms 
I  have  mentioned  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Adirondack  Bowles.  Inc.,  Auburn,  N.Y. 

Corning  Glass  International,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Drezo  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Bronx,  N.Y, 

S.  W.  Parber,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Frigid,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Garner  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

General  Slicing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  Walden, 
N.Y. 

Hunter  Metal  Industries,  Inc.,  Patchogfue, 
L.I..  NY. 

Modern  Spacemaster  Products,  Inc.,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y. 

Paulben  Industries,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Poloron  Products,  Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Revere  Copper  i  Brass,  Inc.,  Rome,  N.Y. 

Synthetic  Fabrics,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  UUman  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  6,  N.Y. 

Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Westchester  Brlckote  Products  Co.,  New 
York.  NY. 

Westlnghouse  International,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Joell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


ALASKA— BULWARK  OP  DEFENSE 
FOR  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CON- 
TINENT 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  and  great  Billy  Mitchell,  prophet  of 
the  importance  of  airpower  in  war,  like- 
wise uttered  a  great  and  prophetic  dic- 
tum about  Alaska  and  its  strategic 
importance.  For  many  years,  Billy  Mit- 
chell's wisdom  about  Alaska  was  ignored, 
just  as  his  wise  prescience  about  air- 
power,  at  the  time  of  its  utterance,  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  high  commands.  Only  when  the 
war  clouds  were  actually  looming,  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  n,  that  the  be- 
lated appreciation,  and  still  an  inade- 
quate one,  of  the  importance  of  Alaska 
as  the  bulwark  of  defense  for  the  North 
American  Continent  dawned  upon  our 
Federal  authorities. 

It  had  been  repeatedly  called  to  their 
attention  by  Alaskans,  notably  by  the 
late  and  great  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  who 
was  Alaska's  Delegate  in  Congress  from 
1933  to  1945.  But  the  voice  of  a  vote- 
less Delegate — which  was  all  that  Alaska 
had  to  represent  it  at  that  time — did  not 
register  very  heavily.  And  so,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disregard  of  Tony  Di- 
mond's  repeated  warnings,  Alsiska  was 
the  only  area  in  North  America,  a  part 
of  which  was  invaded  and  for  a  time 
held  by  the  enemy.  Though  this  enemy 
was  finally  expelled,  the  whole  costly 
Aleutian  campaign,  with  its  loss  of  lives, 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  proper 
defensive  measures  been  taken  as  Tony 
Dimond  and  others  of  us  had  urged. 

A  year  ago,  the  people  of  Alaska  were 
profoundly  shocked  at  the  move  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  in  withdrawing  its  fighter 
planes  from  Ladd  Field,  our  northernmost 
airbase,  and  following  it,  within  a  few 
weeks,  with  a  complete  closure  of  Ladd 
Field.  Our  Alaska  delegation  felt  then, 
and  feels  now,  that  this  was  a  great  mis- 
take. We  did  not  share  the  view  of 
some  of  the  military  authorities  who  had 
made  this  decision,  that  the  airplane  was 
obsolescent  and  almost  obsolete,  and  that 
the  advent  of  missiles  had  changed  the 


picture  overnight.  And  overnight  in- 
deed was  the  Air  Force  change  of  pos- 
ture and  policy,  since  its  warehouses  in 
Alaska  were  filled  with  the  parts  of  the 
F-101  fighter  plane  which  it  had  sud- 
denly canceled  out. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  how- 
ever, Alaska  was  not  the  loser,  since  the 
Army,  sensing  the  great  importance  of 
training  in  Arctic  warfare,  felt  sufficient- 
ly justified  in  moving  into  the  Ladd 
base  which  the  Air  Force  was  vacating 
renaming  it  Fort  Jonathan  Wainwright. 
Great  credit  for  this  enlightened  move 
is  due  to  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Michaelis, 
the  dynamic  and  able  Army  commander 
in  Alaska  who  is  well  known  to  us  on 
the  Hill  because  of  his  previous  work 
as  a  liaison  officer  between  the  Army 
and  the  Congress. 

Our  delegation  likewise  feels  that  the 
plea  made  2  years  ago  by  the  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Alaskan  Command, 
Lt.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Armstrong,  who  in 
previous  years  had  served  in  Alaska  as 
a  commander  of  the  Air  Forces  there, 
that  missile  bases  be  established  in 
Alaska  was  fully  justified. 

When  the  present  administration  has 
had  a  chance  to  conclude  its  restudy  of 
our  defense  needs,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
the  importance  of  Alaska  to  our  national 
defense  and  potential  offense  will  again 
be  appreciated,  for  it  is  clear  that  with 
the  rapidly  changing  world  events  the 
bases  that  we  have  established  around 
the  world  are  far  from  secure.  We  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  our  very  costly 
bases  in  Morocco.  Other  U.S.  bases  are 
similarly  in  jeopardy  because  of  rising 
nationalism,  subversion  and  other  fac- 
tors. But  what  we  build  in  Alaska  is 
built  on  the  solid  rock  of  national  ter- 
rain amid  a  100  percent  militantly  pa- 
triotic and  loyal  American  citizenry. 
Alaska  is  not  only  the  natural  bulwark 
of  defense  for  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent but  indeed  for  the  Western  World. 
It  is  also,  however,  a  great  reservoir 
of  economic  strength.  It  has  the  largest 
undeveloped  hydroelectric  potential  un- 
der the  fiag.  Alaska's  Rampart  Dam  to 
harness  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Yukon 
will  produce  the  cheapest  power  in  the 
Western  World  and  revolutionize  the 
economy  of  Alaska  to  the  benefit  not 
merely  of  our  Stat«,  but  of  the  Nation. 

Both  the  subjects  of  defense  and  eco- 
nomic development  were  treated  in  an 
excellent  address  made  recently  by  Col. 
Christian  Hanburger,  the  able  district 
engineer  in  Alaska  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers before  the  Greater  Anchoraee 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Colonel  Han- 
burger points  out  that  Rampart  could 
be  producing  power  for  industry  in  a 
decade,  if  full  authorization  and  fund- 
ing are  forthcoming,  and  that  its  two- 
mill  ixiwer  at  the  bus  bar  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  Alaska  tidewater  at  the  low 
cost  of  3  mills.  As  we  know,  President 
Kennedy  has  endorsed  this  project  and 
it  is  in  line  with  his  constructive  re- 
source development  policy  which  was 
voiced  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress 
as  well  as  in  the  pronouncements  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Colonel 
Hanburger's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  oJBjectlon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
AonuM  rr  OoL.  CHaamAN  HAirairmGcx 
I  would  like  to  rwirr  with  ]rou  today 
■omethlng  of  wliat  baa  baen  accompllBhed  in 
military  defenae  oonaCructlon  m  Alaaka  dur- 
ing tha  laat  20  jma,  and  tnen  briefly  to 
glance  to  the  futura. 

The  military  conatructlon  program  haa 
been  an  Important  factor  In  Alaakas  phe- 
nomenal growth,  n  TWT  Wkely  haa  affected 
every  perwjn— reaktant  ot  Alaaka— during  the 
ao-year  period,  alttur  directly  or  Indirectly. 
Dating  back  to  l»4fl,  thla  program  has  been 
adxnlniBtered  by  tba  UJ8.  Army  Engineer  DU- 
trlct,  Alaska,  tba  grfaxilaatlon  that  I  repre- 
■ent.'  The  district  w««  created  to  continue 
the  work  started  In  Alaska  by  Engineer  troops 
tn  1941.  Both  are  elements  of  the  US  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Engineers  In  unlXonn  began  the  construc- 
tion m  the  montba  pracedlng  an  attack  on 
Pearl  Hartxsr  on  Decamber  7,  1941.  After 
war  was  declared,  tbe  work  was  expanded  In 
•cope  and  Increased  In  tempo.  Their  mission 
was  to  build  facllltlei  needed  for  defense 
and  offense. 

In  this  they  ware  singularly  successful. 
Tbey  built  the  Alcan  Highway,  forerunner 
of  the  Alaska  Hlgbrway.  and  numerovxs  bases 
from  Annette  Island  to  Nome  and  from  Nome 
to  Attu.  Theae  rlgbtfully  have  been  called 
stepping  stones  to  victory. 

Following  the  war.  tbe  construction  mis- 
sion Inherited  by  tba  district  was  modified  to 
fit  the  world  situation.  The  Alaska  District 
continued  to  build  or  adapt  facilities  for 
defense,  but  not  tor  tb«  offensive.  These 
were  needed  by  a  nation  at  peace,  which  at 
the  same  time  was  angaged  In  a  cold  war. 

The  first  work  imdertaken  by  the  Alaska 
District  In  1946  was  at  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks where  wartime  bases  were  converted 
to  modern,  permanent  Installations.  After- 
ward, a  network  of  defense  warning  stations 
and  secondary  basea  were  established  radiat- 
ing out  from  tbaae  centers  to  the  most 
remote  corners  of  tbls  large  State. 

This  work  of  tbe  first  30  years  has  been 
successful.  Moat  of  the  defense  work  I  de- 
scribed has  been  done.  We  have  work  re- 
maining to  do,  but  tbe  spadework  Is  done. 

More  was  achieved  in  this  period  than  the 
mere  building  of  a  defense  network,  no 
matter  how  vast  or  Intricate  In  a  frontier 
country.  It  was  during  these  years  that 
Alaska  experienced  an  unprecedented  period 
of  growth — a  growth  that  I  am  sure  will  con- 
tinue. The  presence  of  a  large  civilian  con- 
struction Industry  ntunberlng  over  2,300  at 
peak  periods  certainly  has  been  a  factor  In 
Alaska's  growth  of  the  last  20  years. 

This  defense  program  will  continue  as  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  dictate,  and  It  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  Alaska's  economy  In 
the  futvire;  but  not.  barring  the  totally 
unforeseen,  on  a  scale  that  It  did  In  the 
past  20  years. 

The  hard,  costly  pioneer  work  has  been 
done.  The  remote  stations  have  been  built 
Tbe  large  Jobs,  Clear  being  the  latest,  have 
been  virtually  completed. 

Projects  starting  tbls  year  are  p>erhaps  as 
varied  In  design  as  tbey  were  In  the  past. 
but  they  are  smaller  and  they  are  not  as 
difficult  of  access. 

They  Include  tbe  relocation  of  an  alert 
hangar,  runway  work,  chapel  construction, 
an  airmen's  dormitory,  radar  tower  work, 
construction  of  runway  extensions,  building 
of  a  drycleanlng  facility,  and  family 
quarters. 

In  the  Anchorage  area  we  will  start  build- 
ing a  storage  cublela  magazine,  a  missile  as- 
sembly shop,  tazlway  UghUng,  and  utilities 
at  Elmendorf . 

The  estimated  valiie  of  work  that  we  ex- 
pect to  place  tbla  year  Is  $27  million.     Por 


last  year,  this  was  tQS  million,  "r  Bllk'"n'-:y 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  this  year. 
Last  year  was  one  of  the  big  years  In 
military  construction  in  Alaska.  It  ranks 
with  the  aruaual  programs  undertaken  in 
the  period  from  1950  to  1959  It  was  during 
the  flfUes  that  military  consuuctlon  reached 
Its  peak.  In  1953.  the  value  of  placement 
peaked  out  at  $150  mlUlon  The  average 
annual  placement  was  %QB  million  The  pro- 
gram Is  down  noticeably  frr»m  Its  peak. 

In  the  20  years  of  military  construction,  a 
total  of  slightly  more  than  t2  billion  was 
spent  In  Ala.ska  Such  a  sum  would  be  help- 
ful In  any  economy,  no  matter  how  rich  It 
was  otherwise 

The  question  wu:  arise  now  as  to  what  the 
effects  will  be  on  the  economy  resulting 
from  the  reduction  In  military  construction. 
I  can  only  say  that  Alaska  being  Alaska,  It 
will  find  other  roads  to  economic  Independ- 
ence. Alaska  Is  a  land  of  promise  due  to  Its 
many  virtually  untouched  resources  and  Us 
vigorous  people 

I  think  that  AKuika's  future  depends  on 
the  development  of  Its  resources  If  its  re- 
sources are  developed,  then  Its  future  will  be 
better  than  Its  past  or  present  If  this  Is 
not  done,  then  I  do  not  kn<5W  how  It  will 
continue  to  grow.  My  advlre  Is  to  develop 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible  This  Job  Is 
much  larger  than  any  which  has  been  per- 
formed In  the  past 

Much  of  the  preliminary  work  leading 
to  full  resource  developnaent  has  been  dt)ne 
I  feel  I  can  speak  with  authority  on  this 
subject.  Shortly  after  Alaska  came  under 
the  American  flag  In  1867.  Army  Engineers 
came  here  singly  or  In  small  groups  to  con- 
duct trail  explorations,  waterway  explora- 
tions, and  to  chart  Alaska's  resources  at  a 
time  when  their  fellow  countrymen  still  con- 
sidered Alaska   as   Seward's    Folly 

They  continued  this  work  beyond  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  this  century,  before  tbe 
start  of  World  War  II,  they  have  dredged 
channels  for  ocean  shipping  and  built  and 
expanded  harbors  They  were  charter  mem- 
bers and  continued  to  serve  on  the  original 
Alaska  Road  Commission  for  33  years;  they 
helped  to  survey  and  build  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

Our  work  directed  along  these  lines  was 
Interrupted  for  several  years  due  to  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  warwork.  but  in  1949  the 
responsibility  for  continuing  the  civil  works 
was  given  to  the  Alaska  District  The  first 
assignment  of  our  civil  works  pe<iple  was  in 
the  tradltlcm  of  their  forerunners.  The  old- 
timers  would  recognize  It  as  a  typical  large 
order.  They  were  assigned  to  map  tbe  water 
resources  of  Alaska  and  to  report  their  find- 
ings to  Congress.  The  potential  of  hundreds 
of  streams  and  lakes  and  coastal  waters  In 
all  parts  of  Alaska  had  to  be  gaged  to  fill 
the  order 

Our  civil  works  men  have  complete<l  this 
survey  of  water  resources  In  Alaska  and  soon 
will  make  their  final  report  to  Congress. 
They  examined  the  resources  for  navigation, 
fluod  conUfil.  recreation,  and  hydr(jclectric 
potential.  What  tliey  found  In  hydrop<.wer 
potential  exce<"d3  Alaska's  gold  by  many 
multiples  In  economic  possibilities.  If  not  In 
gUimor. 

Alaska  has  ab«3Ut  18  million  kilowatts 
potential  In  hydrrx-lectrlc  power  at  sites 
ranging  frtm  the  very  small  to  the  m.im- 
moth. 

I  would  like  to  review  briefly  a  few  hydro- 
power  develjpments  and  what  cuntrlbutl- ins 
to  the  economy  ca.i  be  expected  from  them 
On  the  Kenal  Peninsula  southeast  of 
Homer  a  sl-e  at  Bradley  Luke  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  detailed  englneerlnn;  study  Thl.s 
site  Is  located  near  enough  to  Anchorage  s.> 
that  It  could  supply  low-cost  power  that 
will  be  needed  here  In  the  near  future 
Bradley  Is  a  medlum-siaed  project  having  a 
potential    capacity    of    approximately    64.000 


kilowatts      TTie  estimated  cost  of  conatruc- 
tlon  Is  145.750.000 

The  project  has  been  recommended  for 
Construction  by  the  Alaska  District  and  fa- 
vorably reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Hart>ors  In  Washington,  DC. 
It  is  fully  expected  that  tbe  project  will  be 
presented  for  appropriation  of  construction 
funds  Conceivably.  Bradley  could  be  built 
and  producing  power  In  19<J5  or  1968. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Alaska  District  Is 
continuing  to  Investigate  the  feasibility  of 
a  hydroelectric  project  on  the  Yukon  River 
at  Rampart  C;inyon.  northwest  of  Fairbanks 
Tills  project  Is  of  such  magnitude  that.  If 
It  la  carried  tlu-ough  to  completion.  It  will 
stand  with  the  hydroelectric  giants  of  the 
world,  having  a  capacity  In  the  neighborhood 
of  5  million  kilowatts 

Detailed  engineering  studies  are  being 
made  of  R-unpart  This  spring  we  will  make 
drill  test.-?  through  the  Ice  for  foundation 
data. 

Another  study  will  soon  be  launched  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  US  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fl.sh  and  Game  tt)  determine  the  effects  of 
the  completed  project  on  tlie  wildlife  of  the 
area 

In  the  near  future,  we  expect  to  announce 
that  a  world -renowned  firm  has  been  re- 
tained to  conduct  an  economic  study  of  the 
effects  of  the  project  on  the  economy  of 
Alaska   and    the   Nation    as   a   whole. 

Rampart  Is  frequently  thought  of  as  be- 
ing a  re.mote  project  -something  that  may 
be  built  In  the  next  generation.  This  Is  not 
neceiwarlly  so  The  studies  made  by  Army 
Etikjlneers  Indicate  that  Rampart  c«juld  be 
producing  power  for  Industry  by  1971-72  if 
full  authorization  and  funding  are  forth- 
coming 

Kven  R.imparts  totiU  capacity  will  be  In- 
s\ifllclcnt  for  the  future  demands  of  jx)wer- 
hungry  Industries — Industries  which  proc- 
e.ss  metal  ores  through  electrical  processes 
and  Industries  that  are  auxiliary  to  these 
Among  those  industries  that  use  electro- 
protesslng — that  Is.  electricity  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial and  Ingredient  rather  than  as  a  soxirce 
of  power — are  the  processors  of  aluminum, 
magnesium,  titanium,  Elrconlum.  hafnium, 
electric  steel,  electric  pig  Iron,  electrolytic 
copper,  zinc,  nickel,  ferroalloys,  chlorine,  and 
caustic  sodn.  calcium  carbide,  elemental 
phosphorus,  artificial  abrasives,  and  many 
others. 

nie  amount  of  energy  required  Is  enor- 
mous. Por  example.  1  ton  of  aluminum 
couhiimes  15.000  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical 
energy,  and  1  ton  of  elemental  phosphorus 
consumes  13,000  kllowalt-hours.  Even  tbe 
sm.il'.f.st  processing  plants  of  this  nature 
use  large  amounts  of  power,  and  it  must 
b«>  low -cost  for  them  to  compete  The  power 
cost  Is  ttielr  main  expense,  and  tbey  will, 
a-s  they  must,  locate  where  power  Is  tbe 
cheai>€«t 

Hie  C4>6t  of  Rampart  power  delivered  at 
Udewater  at  Anchorage  has  been  generously 
estUnaU'd  at  3  mills.  There  Is  not  another 
project  In  ALaska  tn  the  planning  stages 
which  could  be  built  and  on  the  line  In  10 
years  with  this  kind  of  low-cost  power. 

I  realize  that  Ramparts  vastnesa  Is  the 
subject  of  concern,  but  I  must  say  that  It 
Us  Ux)  big  only  If  there  will  not  be  a  market 
f or  lis  power.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is 
a  lit-maud  fur  this  amount  of  power  In  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  and  this  demand  Is 
expected  to  grow  In  the  future. 

The  ci-)6t  of  building  Rampart  Is  estimated 
at  $1,800  million  It  Is  a  lot  of  money,  but 
I  have  recommended  that  engineering  stud- 
ies be  ptished  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible 
because    the  development   Is  needed. 

Recently  a  board  of  civilian  advisers  has 
b«en  appointed  to  assist  the  Alaska  District 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  tbe  Bam- 
part  studies.     They  Include  Mrs    Irene  Ryan 
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and  Mr.  Stanley  McCutcbeon,  cX  Anchoraga. 
Other  Alaskans  named  to  the  board  an 
Mr.  W.  T.  Kegley,  prealdent  of  tha  Flrat 
National  Bank  of  June«u,  who  arlU  rapra- 
sent  Governor  Egan;  Mr.  Prank  H.  IfaplaUxi. 
a  mechanical  engineer  of  Palrbanka;  and 
Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  president  of  tha  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska.  Other  than  Alaakana.  tha 
board  consLsts  of  Dr.  Kdwmrd  Bteva  Shaw, 
an  economist  for  Stanford  Univataity;  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Morris,  a  prominent  oonatiltlng 
engineer  of  Loa  Angeles;  and  "hii.  Qua  Nor- 
wood, executive  tecratary  of  tha  Northwaat 
Public  Power  ABSoclatlon  of  Vaneouvar, 
Washington.  Tba  aasiatanca  of  tbaaa  highly 
qualified  people  will  be  Invaluable  in  plan- 
ning and  developing  Rampart. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  talk 
with  you  today.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  the 
vantage  of  tbe  corps'  20  years  of  military 
construction  experience  aa  a  baala  from 
which  to  make  my  remarks  on  Alaaka'a 
economy.  Theae  remarks  would  be  diffleult 
to  boll  down  to  one  statement. 

If  I  attempted,  the  result  would  go  some- 
thing like  this:  Alaska's  future  growth  de- 
pends, now  more  than  ever,  on  tha  wlaa 
and  rapid  development  of  Its  tremendous  re- 
sources. 


SENATOR  KKATINO  CALLB  FOR 
NEW  EFFORTS  TO  ACHIEVE  PEACE 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing state  of  turmoil  and  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  should  be  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  Arab-Israeli  differ- 
ences represent  a  dangerous  threat  to 
efforts  to  achieve  world  peace. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Israel  is 
America's  best  friend  in  the  Middle  East 
and  that  she  is  here  to  stay.  Starting 
from  that  premif;e,  I  believe  our  Govern- 
ment sought  new  initiatives  to  bring 
peace  to  this  troubled  area  of  the  wcM-ld. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  KEATnrc,  recently  delivered 
an  eloquent  address  to  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund  Assembly  here  in  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  called  for  new  efforts  to 
mediate  a  settlement  of  Arab-Israeli 
differences.  He  also  voiced  weU-merited 
praise  for  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
J.N. P.  in  promoting  the  planting  of  for- 
ests in  Israel  and  suggested  an  extension 
of  this  program  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Senator  Keating's  words  are  of  par- 
ticular signiffcance  because  of  his  long- 
standing friendship  for  the  State  of 
Israel  and  because  he  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  Americans  who  has 
had  a  forest  dedicated  in  his  name  in 
Israel.  His  addiess  deserves  wide  cir- 
culation and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Addrxss  BT  SENAT<3R  Kknneth  B.  Kxatino 
Before  the  Jewi.<h  Nationai,  Pdhd  Aaanc- 
BLT.  Washinoi-on,  D.C.  FEBBxrAaT  26,  liMl 
To  me  there  U  something  deeply  and 
touchlngly  symbolic  In  tbe  magnificent 
project  undertaken  by  the  Jewish  Nationai 
Fund — the  Freedom  Forest  In  Israel.  This 
torest  will  stand,  through  centuries  of  time, 
as  a  token,  a  living  token,  of  the  great  and 
lasting  ties  that  bind  together  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
Israel.  This  foreat  wlU  be  in  a  very  real 
sense  a  transplant  of  friendship,  a  bond  aa 
eternal  as  nature  Itself,  an  exemplar  of  the 
affinity  of  two  great  cultures,  Joined  In  tha 


common  struggle  to  make  freedom  not  a 
mere  word  or  slogan  but  a  dynamic  reality — 
to  make  human  brotherhooid  not  a  dream, 
but  a  realization — not  something  on  the 
lips — but  something  In   the  heart. 

How  Inspiring  a  concept  this  national 
forest  represents.  Israel  extends  tlie  hand  of 
friendship  not  only  to  the  totality  of  Amer- 
ica— but  Individually,  to  each  State,  and 
to  the  District  of  Columbia — thus  personal- 
izing In  a  moat  appropriate  way  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  two  great  peoples. 

Each  forest  will  have  not  only  its  grand, 
universal  significance.  It  will  have  as  well, 
for  Americans  who  visit  Israel  from  what- 
ever State  of  our  Nation,  Its  heart-lifting 
personal  significance.  The  whispering  trees 
will  speak  to  all  Americans  in  the  accent 
freemen  understand;  the  accent  of  human- 
ity, the  accent  of  fraternity,  the  accent  of 
a  common  love  of  liberty. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  visited 
Israel  again.  It  was  my  high  privilege  to 
go  there  this  time  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Israeli  Government. 

A  high  privilege  and — more  than  that — a 
high  honor,  too — for  the  Israeli  Government 
invited  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Senator  Ken  Keating  Forest — a 
part  of  the  inspiring  American  Freedom 
Forest  project  that  we  formally  inaugurate 
this  day. 

In  connection  with  the  dedication  of  what 
I  like  to  call  my  forest  there  occurred  a  little 
incident  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about.  On  the 
appointed  day,  In  the  company  of  the  official 
conunlttee,  I  ascended  one  of  the  beautiful 
Judean  hills  that  look  down  upon  Jerusalem. 
At  tbe  site  chosen  for  the  forest  to  be  planted 
in  my  honor,  I  was  handed  a  spade. 

I  thought.  In  a  fleeting  moment,  of  the 
words  of  Chalm  Weizmann,  when  he,  per- 
sonally, uprooted  himself  from  a  great  past, 
a  great  career,  to  follow  his  dream  of  helping 
Jews  to  Palestine — helping  these  people  who 
came,  as  he  so  well  put  It,  "with  a  psalm  on 
their  lips  and  a  spade  in  their  hands." 

My  own  spade.  In  this  moment  of  dedica- 
tion, was  poised  above  the  hard,  rocky,  resist- 
ant aoU,  and  I  could  not  help  but  remark  to 
the  chairman  of  the  occasion,  "It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  trees  would  take  root  In 
this  stony  ground."  He  smiled  and  said, 
"In  Israel  the  trees,  like  the  people,  are  In- 
spired to  grow  by  the  very  difficulties  of 
growing." 

Tbe  success  of  Israel  can  be  summed  up, 
I  believe.  In  the  j)Osture  of  mind  that  in- 
spired such  an  observation.  Difficulty  can 
defeat  the  will  of  man — or  conversely.  It  can 
be  the  stimulant  that  prods  him  to  great  and 
sustained  effort.  It  can  be  the  wall  that 
holds  timidity  back  or  the  wall  that  driving 
energy  breaks  through. 

Israel  stands  today.  In  a  real  and  soul- 
lifting  sense,  as  a  victory  of  the  human  spirit 
over  adversity — the  adversity  of  nature,  the 
adversity  of  man.  Israel  was  built  from  the 
soul  outward — and.  as  her  history  shows,  she 
haa  thrived,  rather  than  withered,  in  the 
face  of  difficulties  and  hardships  that  only 
a  great  heart  and  a  great  purpose  could 
withstand. 

Before  going  to  Israel,  I  had  absorbed  an 
impoelng  fund  of  statistics  attesting  to  her 
growth,  to  her  dynamism,  to  the  will  and 
dedication  of  her  people. 

Such  statistics  are  Impressive,  but  they 
are  mere  arithmetic  until  life  is  breathed 
Into  them  by  the  fact  of  one's  own  physical 
presence  In  Israel. 

In  a  word,  I  found  Israel  to  be  a  many- 
aplendored  country  with  what  I  might  call, 
in  the  language  of  today,  a  thrust  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  ambition,  of  sheer  will  to  work, 
that  has  lifted  It  out  of  the  past  and  is 
driving  it  to  new  and  greater  frontiers  of 
achievement  In  the  world  of  today. 

It  is  fitting,  eminently  fitting,  that  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  should  have  been 
originated,  and  that  It  should  be  committed 


to  the  great  task  It  has  set  for  itself.  It  la 
fitting,  as  well,  that  your  success  thtis  far 
should  be  so  splendid,  so  inspiring.  For  you 
are  contributing  to  the  growth  and  the 
greatness  of  one  of  the  very  sources  of 
America's  growth  and  greatness — ^tbe  foun- 
tainhead  of  Jewish  culture — the  homeland 
of  a  dynamic  and  gifted  people — the  Repub- 
lic of  Israel.  Israel  has  Infused  our  Nation 
with  a  great  stream  of  InteUect.  of  talent, 
of  energy,  of  drive,  of  enthusiasm.  The  Jew- 
ish people,  since  our  Nation's  birth,  have 
been  a  vittd  part  of  the  miracle  that  is 
America. 

The  potentialities  of  the  American  Free- 
dom Forest  project  are  so  great  that  I  should 
like  to  propose  an  extension  of  Israel's  ef- 
forts. Just  as  this  forest  in  Isrsiel  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  ties  uniting  Israel  and  the 
United  States  In  love  of  freedom,  so  other 
forests  of  a  similar  nature  which  the  Israeli 
Government  could  sponsor  and  organize 
throughout  undeveloped  countries  would  be 
a  sign  that  Israel,  like  the  United  States, 
Lb  not  satisfied  with  wealth  for  Itself,  but 
seeks  also  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  all 
free  nations. 

Israel  has  much  to  offer  along  these  lines 
to  other  new  and  struggling  countries  that 
may  lack  the  skills  and  ingenuity  which  have 
historically  distinguished  those  who  now 
call  Israel   their  homeland. 

Indeed,  Israel  has  already  demonstrated, 
in  a  tangible  and  extremely  generous  fashion 
for  a  small  country,  her  desire  to  help  thoee 
less  fortunate. 

I  could  envisage  a  whole  string  of  free- 
dom forests  in  Africa,  in  thos^  dry  and  arid 
areas  where  soil  erosion  is  constant,  and 
where  reclamation  and  reforestation  hold 
genuine  promise. 

On  the  troubled  continent  of  Africa,  Israel 
has  already  shovm  she  realizes  that  she  has 
an  Important  part  to  play,  not  a  destructive 
role,  such  as  the  U.A.R.  and  certain  other 
nations  are  assimiing,  but  a  helpful,  con- 
structive role,  not  political  but  economic, 
not  self-seeking  but  htimanltarlan.  The 
Freedom  Forest  shows  how  Israel  can  ttu-n 
the  desert  Into  a  garden.  A  unique  contri- 
bution to  world  peace  and  progress  can  be 
made  by  sharing  this  talent  with  others  less 
skilled  and  able. 

In  order  to  make  possible  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  Israeli  aid  to  Africa,  it  is  most  Im- 
portant to  make  a  final  end  to  Arab-Israeli 
rivalry.  I  hope  early  and  effective  action 
can  be  taken  by  our  new  President  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  Arab-Israeli 
differences.  Israel's  own  promise  of  economic 
growth  and  democratic  development  Is  being 
fulfilled.  But  In  order  for  Israel  to  fulfill 
her  wider  promise  on  the  whole  free  world 
arena  it  is  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  fulfill  its  promise  and  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  resolve  the  futile  and  destructive 
policy  of  boycott  which  has  cut  Israel  off 
from  her  natural  neighbors. 

The  United  States  should  take  up  the 
problem  of  Middle  Eastern  tensions  and  exert 
every  effort  to  work  out  a  settlement  that 
would  on  the  one  hand  recognize  Israel's 
existence,  Its  geographic  boundaries,  and  on 
the  other  hand  would  offer  the  Arab  States 
full  assistance  in  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
settlement of  Arab  refugees  within  Arab 
countries.  Including  compensation  from 
Israel  for  properties  lost. 

The  early  stages  of  a  new  administration 
offer  a  good  opportunity  for  renewed  efforts 
to  mediate  the  bitter  Arab-Israeli  dispute. 
Israel  already  has  shown  its  willingness  on 
many  occasions  to  meet  its  neighbors  half 
way. 

This  would  be  an  ideal  time  to  again  Im- 
press upon  the  U-AJt.  and  Israel's  other 
neighbors  America's  interest  in  relieving  the 
dangerous  tensions  In  that  area.  I  hope  our 
new  President  will  use  his  good  offices  to 
Induce  negotiations  between  the  principals 
Involved.     The  time  to  act  is  now. 
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The  future  of  th«  Middle  Bast  depends  on 
region*!  coop«»tton  aad  development.  The 
Arab  leaders  are  •hortcbanglng  their  own 
people  by  refujlnf  to  >3ln  In  the  efforts  of 
Israel  to  traMform  tbm  barren  wasteland  of 
this  area  Into  a  productive  oaala  Coopera- 
tion not  conflict  sbomid  be  their  byword  If 
economic  progreee  la  their  goal. 

The  poet  hae  MUd  tliat  only  God  can 
make  a  tree.  But  Ood  looks  to  man  to  give 
meaning  to  treee,  to  uee  them  In  man's  own 
struggle  to  find  hla  ftilflllment.  to  conquer 
the  wild  and  adverse  forces  of  nature,  to 
turn  lands  of  waste  Into  lands  of  growth, 
of  fertility,  of  beauty. 

This  Is  the  8l«nlflc«nce  not  only  of  re- 
forestation. It  Is  the  elgnmcance  of  Israel 
For  Israel,  too.  wae  a  eeed  that  has  flowered 
Into  a  great  sheltering  tree,  despite  barren 
ground,  despite  an  unfavorable  climate  of 
thought  and  action. 

ETvery  experiment  in  human  betterment. 
every  probing  Into  the  iclentlflc  unknown, 
every  eager  re5,pon8e  to  the  challenge  of  the 
manifold  problems  that  beset  a  new  na- 
tion— these  re  the  marks  of  greatness  that 
must  Inevltaoly  prevail  against  the  forces  of 
frustration  and  of  enmity. 

We  are  aware  only  too  vividly  of  the  Island 
status  of  the  Republic  of  Israel  in  an  un- 
friendly sea.  But  to  me — as  one  who  hns 
been  there — the  great  force  and  influence  of 
Israel  Is  like  a  tide  breaking  upon  the  shore 
The  shore  Inescapably  must  change.  It  can- 
not Ignore  the  tide.  It  must  feel  Ite  pres- 
sures. It  must  take  nourishment  fmm  Its 
waters.  It  must  one  day  realize  the  tre- 
mendous flow  of  vitality  and  health  and 
human  progress  that  this  beneticent  tide 
represents.  Israel  has  Joined  the  worid  The 
world  must  Join  Israel. 


MARCH  2.  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TEXAN 
INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  BIRTH- 
DAY OF  SAM  HOUSTON 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
I  desire  to  say  that  Texans  throua:hout 
America  and  around  the  world  pau5e 
today  for  a  double  observance:  First,  to 
ob.serv-e  the  anniversary  of  the  Texa.s 
declaration  of  independeiice  from  Mex- 
ico. It  was  125  years  ago  that  our  pruud 
forebears  gathered  in  a  dilapidated 
black.smith  shop  in  Washineton-on-the 
Brazos  in  Texas  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence, while  Santa  Annas  army  of 
some  5.000  then  had  the  Alamo  besie.^ed, 
and  couriers  were  coming  in  and  telling 
of  the  course  of  the  siege  that  had  been 
going  on  at  the  Alamo  for  some  7  days 
before  Texas  declared  its  independence. 
They  signed  a  document  proclaimintj 
that— 

The  people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute 
a  free,  si.verelgn  and  Indept-tident  republic, 
and  are  fully  Invested  with  nil  the  rights 
and  aurlbutes  which  properly  bfl.mg  to  In- 
dependent nations  •  •  •  we  feiirle&sly  and 
confidently  commit  the  Issue  uf  the  decl.slon 
to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  cf 
nations. 

This  date  Is  now  a  holiday  in  our  State 
Texas  maintained  its  independence  for 
more  than  10  years.  It  had  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  England,  the  KiiiK- 
doms  of  Holland  and  Prance,  and  the 
leading  commerciid  nations  of  the  world. 
Texas  had  consular  agentvS  on  every  con- 
tinent and  was  a  recognized  independent 
nation  with  its  own  currency,  its  own 
laws.  Its  own  diplomatic  service,  and  its 
own  navy,  which  fought  a  number  of 
notable  battles  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  in  the  Caribbean. 


It  so  hapi)ens  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Texas  was  also  the 
birthday  of  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Texas  Ann>'  at  San  Jacinto.  Gen. 
Sam  Houston.  General  Houston  is  one 
of  the  great  heroes  of  my  State  and  of 
the  Nation.  He  served  in  the  Senate  a.s 
one  of  the  f^rst  Senators  from  Texas 
He  ser\ed  here  for  approximately  13 
years  in  a  career  that  won  for  him  a 
high  accolade  from  the  present  President 
of  the  Unittd  State.s  in  hia  book  •Prufilr.s 
in  Courage.  ' 

Gen  Sam  Houston  opp<i.;ed  the  .sece.s- 
sion  of  my  State.  He  oppo.'^ed  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  m  a  State  and  wherr 
support  of  slavery  was  a  popular  political 
is.sue  in  his  day.  He  had  courage  which 
has  not  been  .surpa.ssed  by  any  other 
man.  I  believe,  in  the  lonu  hi.story  of  thi.s 
body 

At  the  lime  of  iU5  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, March  2,  1836,  Tt-xas  had  a 
population  jf  civilized  settlers  of  approx- 
imately 30,C>00  and  was  oppo.smn  a  nation 
of  several  miUion  people  All  Texans 
know  that  .t  whs  4  days  after  the  decla- 
ration of  lis  nulrpend.'iKT  Ihat  the  mir- 
rL-^on  of  187  men  at  the  Alamo  fouu'ht  to 
the  death  aiiainst  an  army  of  more  than 
5.000  in  oi.e  of  the  mo.st  heroic  battles 
and  stands  for  liberty  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  was  a  great  epoch  of  the 
American  people.  The  de'fenders  of  the 
Alamo  had  their  option  Tliey  could 
have  retreated  They  could  have  gotten 
away.  Thry  chose  to  stand  and  fl-rht 
to  the  death  in  an  attempt  to  aid  Sam 
Houston,  wlio  uas  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  farther  east,  to  save  'iexas.  That 
battle,  which  in.spired  the  cry.  Remem- 
ber the  Alamo."  led  the  Texa.s  forces  to 
victory  l»-.'.s  than  2  months  later  under 
Sam  Houston  over  tho  dictator  Santa 
Anna  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 

On  this  day  of  March  2,  the  anr.iver- 
sary  of  Texas  independence.  Gen.  Sam 
Flouston  was  born  on  March  2.  1793,  m 
Rockbndte  Countv.  Va  ,  on  a  farm  about 
7  miles  from  Lexington  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  history  of  the  .American 
ptxjple  who  was  elected  Governor  of  tuo 
different  Slati'S  in  this  Nation.  havin« 
been  elec;»-«.i  m  b«jth  Tenne.s.>-ee.  and  in 
Texas  after  it  came  into  the  Union.  H-' 
was  the  only  man  in  American  history 
to  achieve  that  di.stinction  He  was  al.^f^ 
twice  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas  He  was  commander  In  chief 
of  the  armies,  and  achieved  many  otlie: 
notable  accomph^hmtiits. 

I  do  not  want  tins  dual  anniversary  to 
pa.ss  without  It  bein  ;  notid  and  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  because 
Senator  Hou.'^^ton  had  the  mo.st  distin- 
guished record  of  any  man  from  mv 
State,  anil  the  most  di'^tinjiui.shed  record 
any  man  has  ever  had  m  thu  body  fi  om 
Texas. 


for  presentation  of  the  views  of  the  in- 
coming administration  the  committee 
has  had  to  extend  the  date  of  its  hear- 
ings and  has  agreed  to  request  that  it 
be  given  until  April  30  to  file  its  report. 
The  report  will  be  f^led  earlier,  if  pos- 
sible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  be  given  to  April  30  to  file 
the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LF:T    the    LIGHT    FALL    UPON    OUR 
FOREIGN  POLICIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  there 
app<-ared  on  February  16,  1961.  in  the 
WcM:>st«'r.  Ohio.  Daily  Record  newspaper 
an  editorial  entitknl  "Secret  Diplomacy." 
which  m  my  opinion  contains  some  con- 
structive views  and  suggestions  and 
which  should  be  made  available  for  the 
reading;  by  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President.  I.  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  tn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order,  d  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru. 
as  follows; 

StCRET    DlI'LuMAlT 

It  appears  that  the  practice  ^f  regular  Ui- 
tornutlcjnal  diplomacy  which  Is  essenlLiHy  a 
q\ilet.  ^nifn.'-hfie  bvislness  gives  spcC.il  iidv;\n- 
t  ige  t/>  men  like  Premier  Khrushchev  who 
d  )  ti'i  need  to  report  In  full  to  the  folks  at 
home 

But  President  Kennedy's  problem  hero. 
which  W. liter  Lippniann  ha.s  quickly  Iden'.l- 
tli'd.  Isn't  stranded  uii  the  hums  of  an  Im- 
jHjsMble  dllrruni-i  Cert  ilnly  certain  di-t.illi 
of  'he  [il.iy  hy  play  between  our  nevv  tlntcrs 
anil  ihelrs  nui.st  remain  cnnfldentlal  for  a 
de<-ent  u.terval  And  yet  the  ct)lt»3id  lgn.>r- 
ance  of  nK>6t  Americans  ab«jUt  fc^relgn  policy 
ue"-d  not  be  compounded   by  ofllclal  silt  nee 

There  Is  much  thut  c^m  be  said  There 
are  many,  ni.my  details  of  Interest  and  of 
.signl.1.  .ince  that  can  be  related  to  the  Amer- 
lc.-\n  pe<ip!e  Atxve  Rll.  frequent  public  dis- 
cu.s«lon  by  President  Kennedy.  SecreUiry  of 
St  ite  Husk  and  Amba.s.sa<!wr  Stevens  )n  must 
pp'vcressively  and  IntelllKenliy  give  to  the 
l>ei>ple  cleur  understanding  of  the  great 
g.jals  which  our  nenotlaturs  seek  These 
K'ljil.s  need  ne\er  be  hidden  In  fact,  the 
very  widespread  publication  of  these  goals 
gives  worldwide  support  to  our  diplomats  In 
every  land  and  climate 

Regular  reports  t.^  the  American  people, 
pcrhai^s  monthly,  perhaps  weekly,  now  from 
the  White  Hou.se  or  New  State  In  Wa&hlng- 
t.>n.  now  from  public  pl«tfv)rm3  on  Main 
Street  Indi.m.ipolls.  Topeka.  Bol.se.  etc — 
can  provide  gK>d  balance  to  se<Tet  diplomacy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  IS  closed. 


JOINT  ECOiNOMlC  COMMITTEE 
REPORT 

Mr.  DDUGL.^S  Mr.  Prciidcnt.  ac- 
cording to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
the  Joint  Fx-onomic  Committee  is  sup- 
posed to  file  its  report  on  the  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  on  March  1  of 
each  year.    In  order  to  allow  more  time 


ADDITIONAL    CIRCUIT    AND    DIS- 
TRICT   JUDGES 

Mr  METC.^LF  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideratlon  of  Calendar  No.  50.  S.  912, 
Uie  omnibus  judgeship  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  912> 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional circuit  and  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The     PRESroiNQ     OFFICER.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9.  to  strike  out  "one  additional  dis- 
trict judf  for  the  northern  district  of 
California"  and  insert  "two  additional 
district  judges  for  the  northern  district 
of  California,  two  additional  district 
judycs  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia,"; in  line  14.  after  the  word 
"Connecticut",  to  strike  out  "two  addi- 
tional district  judijes  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida,";  on  page  3,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "Massachusetts",  to  strike 
out  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Michigan,"  and  in- 
sert "two  additional  district  judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,":  in 
line  7.  after  the  word  "Mississippi",  to 
insert  "one  additional  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Missouri,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Nevada,":  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"New  York",  to  strike  out  "one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  eastern, 
middle,  and  western  districts  of  North 
Carolina."  and  insert  "one  additional 
district  judpe  for  tlie  eastern  and  middle 
districts  of  North  Carolina,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  western  and 
middle  districts  of  North  Carolina,";  In 
line  17.  after  the  v^ord  "Ohio",  to  insert 
"one  additional  d:.strict  judge  for  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  districts 
of  Oklahoma.";  in  line  22.  after  the  word 
"Puerto  Rico",  to  insert  "one  additional 
district  judge  for  'he  district  of  Rhode 
Island,";  In  line  23,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  South  Carolina."  and 
insert  "one  addittcnal  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
South  Carolina,";  on  page  4,  line  4,  after 
the  word  "Tennessee",  to  strike  out  "one 
additional  district  judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Texas,"  and  Insert  "two 
additional  district  judges  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Te.xas."';  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "Texas",  to  strike  out  "and  one 
additional  district  judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Texas."  and  insert  "one  addi- 
tional district  judfre  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districts  of  Washington.";  on  page  5,  in 
the  material  after  line  15,  after: 

Arkansas : 

Eastern   and   western 2 


To  strike  out: 

California: 

Northern 


And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

California: 

Northern 9 

Southern 13 

On  page  8.  after  the  heading  'TMs- 

tricts."  to  strike  out: 

Florida: 

Southern 6 


To  strike  out: 

IClchlgan: 

Eastern 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

IClchlgan : 

Eastern 


After  the  line: 

IClBslaslppl : 

Southern 


To  insert: 

Missouri: 
'Western 


After    the    amendment    Just    above 
stated,  to  insert: 
Nevada 3 


After  the  line: 

New  York: 

Southern 


24 


To  strike  out: 


After  the  line: 

Massachusetts 
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North  Carolina: 
Eastern,  middle,  and  western 1 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

North  Carolina: 

Eastern  and  middle 1 

'Western  and  middle 1 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  after  the  line: 

Ohio: 

Northern 7 

To  insert: 

Oklahoma : 

Northern,  eastern,  and  western 2 

After  the  line: 
Puerto  Rico 2 

To  insert: 
Rhode    Island 2 

After  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  insert: 

South  Carolina: 
Itestern  and  Western 2 

After  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out: 

South  Carolina : 

Eastern 2 

In  the  line: 

Texas: 
Northern 

To  strike  out  "4"  and.  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  Insert  "5". 

On  page  7,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1, 
to  strike  out: 

The  table  contained  in  section  133  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
Washington  Is  amended  by  striking  there- 
from: 

Eastern  and  Western 1 

After  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

(e)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan.  The  first  vacancy  oc- 
curlng  in  the  offlce  of  district  Judge  in  said 
district  shall  not  be  filled. 

On  page  8,  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(f)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Nevada.  The  first  vacancy  occurring  in 
the  offlce  of  district  Judge  in  said  district 
■hall  not  be  filled. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike 
out  "(g)"  and  insert  "(e)";  at  the  be- 


ginning of  line  12,  to  strike  out  "(h)" 
and  insert  "(f)";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  17,  to  strike  out  "(i)"  and  insert 
"(g)";  after  line  21,  to  insert: 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  83 
(a)  (2)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Covirt  for  the  Western  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Little  Rock  and  Pine  Bluff." 

At  the  top  of  page  9,  to  insert: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  123  (c) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Court  for  the  Western  Director  shall  be 
held  at  Memphis  and  Dyersburg." 

After  line  4,  to  insert: 

(J)  One  of  the  district  Judges  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Louisiana  shall  reside  in 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

After  line  6,  to  Insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  Section  89  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§89.  Florida 

"Florida  Is  divided  Into  three  Judicial  dis- 
tricts to  be  known  as  the  northern,  middle, 
and  southern  districts  of  Florida. 

"NORTHERN  DISTRICT 

"(a)  The  northern  district  comprises  the 
counties  of  Alachua,  Bay,  Calhoun,  Colum- 
bia, Dixie.  Escambia.  Franklin.  Gadsden, 
Gilchrist,  Gulf,  Hamilton,  Holmes,  Jackson, 
JefTerfion,  Lafayette,  Leon,  Levy,  Liberty, 
Madison,  Okaloosa,  Santa  Rosa,  Suwannee. 
Taylor,    Wakulla,   Walton,   and    Washington. 

"Court  for  the  northern  district  shall  be 
held  at  Tallahassee.  Pensacola,  Marlanna, 
Gainesville,  Panama  City,   and   Live   Oak. 

"MIDDLE  DISTKICT 

"(b)  The  middle  district  comprises  the 
counties  of  Baker,  Bradford.  Brevard,  Char- 
lotte. Citrus,  Clay.  De  Soto,  Duval,  Flagler, 
Hardee,  Hernando.  Hillsborough,  Lake  Man- 
atee. Marlon,  Nassau,  Orange,  Osceola.  Pas- 
co, Pinellas,  Polk,  Putnam,  Saint  Johns, 
Sarasota.  Seminole,  Sumter.  Union,  and 
Volusia. 

"Court  for  the  middle  district  shall  be  held 
at  Jacksonville,  Ocala.  Tampa,  Fernandina, 
and  Orlando. 

"SOTTTHERN  DISTRICT 

"(c)  The  southern  district  comprises  the 
counties  of  Broward,  Collier,  Dade,  Glades, 
Hendry.  Highlands.  Indian  River,  Lee,  Mar- 
tin, Monroe,  Okeechobee,  Palm  Beach,  smd 
Saint  Lucie. 

"Court  for  the  southern  district  shall  be 
held  at  Key  West,  Port  Pierce,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Miami,  and  Fort  Myers." 

On  page  10,  after  line  14,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  district  Judges  for  the  middle 
district  of  Florida. 

(b)  Hereafter  the  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Florida 
shall  be  the  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Florida. 

After  line  20,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  table  contained  In  sec- 
tion 133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  as  follows  with  respect  to 
the  State  of  Florida; 

"Northern * 

Middle 3^ 

Southern * 


^1 


(b)   The  table  contained  In  section  133  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  relating 
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to    Florida    Is  amended   by   striking    there- 
from: 
"Northern  and  southern --     I" 

And,  on  page  11.  after  line  3,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section.  M  follows : 

Sic.  e.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603 
or  title  28  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Director  sbaU  receive  the  salary  of 
a  Judge  of  a  district  oourt  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  In  the  first  paragraph 
In  section  135  of  title  28.  The  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  asaembled.  That  (a) 
the  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  three 
additional  circuit  Judge*  for  the  second  cir- 
cuit, two  additional  circuit  judges  for  the 
fourth  circuit,  two  additional  circuit  Judges 
for  the  fifth  circuit,  one  additional  circuit 
judge  for  the  seventh  circuit,  and  one  addi- 
tional circuit  Judge  tor  the  tenth  circuit 

(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  In 
section  44(a)  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  will  reflect  the  changes  made  by  this 
section  in  the  number  of  permanent  circuit 
Judges  for  said  circuits,  such  table  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  respect  to 
said  circuits: 

Number  of  Judges 


"Circuits 


Sm:ond Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Fourth.- ■    Five 

Fifth - Nine 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seventh- Seven 

•  *  •  *  • 

Tenth -    Six" 

Sec  2  (a)  The  Freeldent  shall  appoint 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  or  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  f  t  the 
northern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Arlzoixa.  one  additional  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  and  weetern  districts  of  Arkan- 
sas, two  additional  district  Judges  f  >r  the 
northern  district  of  California,  two  addi- 
tional district  judges  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California,  one  additional  dutrict 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  two  ad- 
ditional district  Judges  for  the  dl.strict  of 
Connecticut,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Getjrgia.  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern  and  southern  districts  if 
Iowa,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Kansas,  two  additional  dLstrlct 
Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana, 
tw3  additional  district  Judges  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Maryland,  one  additional  district 
Judge  tor  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  two 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi, one  additional  district  Judge  f  -r  the 
weetern  district  of  Missouri,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Nevada, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  New  Jersey,  six  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and 
middle  districts  of  North  Carolina,  me  ad- 
ditional district  judge  for  the  western  and 
middle  districts  of  North  Carolina,  two  ad- 
ditional district  judges  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Ohio,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Oklahoma,  three  addltiona:  district 
Judges  for  the  eaatern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  additional  district  Judges  for  the 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  one  addi- 
tional   district    judge    for    the    district    of 


Puerto  Rico,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  western 
districte  of  South  Carolina,  one  addlUonal 
dlsulct  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  uf 
Tennessee,  one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  one  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  nor'-hern  district  of  Texas,  one  ad- 
dlUonal district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas  and  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and 
we«tern  districts  vif  Washington 

(b)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
middle  district  of  Georgia  cre;ited  by  the 
Act  of  March  29.  1949  i  63  St.it  16 1,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  district  juUge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Georgia",  and  the  existing  district 
Judgeships  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  western  district  >f  Pennsylvania 
created  by  paragraphs  il)  and  (5)  respec- 
tively, of  section  2ibi  of  the  .Act  entitled 
•An  Act  U)  provide  for  the  app<ilntment  of 
additional  circuit  .md  district  Judges,  and 
for  other  purposes  '.  approved  February  10. 
1954  (68  Stat  10)  ,  shall  be  permanent  Judge- 
ships and  the  pre.sent  lncumt>ents  of  svich 
judgeships  h.iU  henceforth  hold  their  offices 
uncier  section  133  of  title  28,  United  St.ites 
Cxle,  as  amended  by  this  Act  The  Act  of 
March  29,  1349  (63  Stat  16.,  and  paragraphs 
(11  and  (5 1  of  .section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of 
February  lo,  1954  1 68  Stat  10 1  are  hereby 
repealed 

(C)  The  exl.sting  district  Jiid(?e.shlp  for 
the  eastern  and  westt-rn  di.strlcU  of  Wivsh- 
ington.  heretofnre  provided  for  by  section 
133  of  titlf  23  of  the  fnited  .St.ites  Ccxie 
sh.iU  hereafter  be  a  district  Judgeship  f  «r 
thfl  we.stern  district  of  Washington  only 
and  the  present  Incumbent  of  such  ]udii?e- 
shtp  shall  henceforth  hold  bis  offlre  under 
section  133    as  amended  by  this  Act 

id)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  133  of  title  28  of  the  United  .States 
Code  will  reflect  the  ch.mges  made  by  this 
section  In  -.he  number  of  permanent  district 
Judgeship.^  for  said  dls'ricUs  and  combln.i- 
tion  of  districts,  such  t.ible  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows  with  respect  to  said  districts 

Judges 
3 


'Districts 
Alabama 
Northern 


Alaska. - 2 

Arlzt)na 3 

Ark.'vnsas: 


Eastern    and    western. 


California: 

Northern 9 

Southern 13 

Colorado 3 

Connecticut * 

•  •  •  •  • 

0*H>rKla 

Northern -_...— — - — — 3 

Middle. 2 

«  •  •  •  • 

Illinois: 

Northern - - -     10 

«  •  •  •  • 

Iowa : 

•  •  •  •  • 

Northern  and  Southern 1 

Kansas 3 


Louisiana: 
Eastern.. 


Maryland 4 

Massachusetts  — . .  6 

Michigan: 

Eastern 8 


Ml.ssis.slppl 

Southern. 
■ 
Missouri 

Western . . 

Neiadu-    .. 


New  Jersey 
New    Mexico. 
New  York 


Southern ... 

•  •  • 

SwLh  Carolina 

•  •  • 
Eastern  and  Middle.. 
Western  and  Middle. 

•  •  • 

Olilo 

Northern 


Oklahoma 

•  •  •  • 
Northern.  Eastern,  and  Western. 

•  •  •  • 
Pfiii'.sylvanla 

Eastern 


Wfstern 
Puerto  Hico- 


Rhode  I'.land. 
Suulh  Carolina 


Eastern  and  Western. 

•  •  • 

Tennessee 

E.iS  tern 

Middle 

Western 

Tfxas 

Northern 

.Southern 


3 
2 
8 

a 

34 


11 
8 


Western 


Washington. 


8 

a 

a 

5 
6 


Western 


lei  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
two  .uldilional  district  Judges  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York  The  first  two  vacan- 
cies occurring  In  the  office  of  district  Judge 
in  said  district  shall  not  be  filled 

(f)  Tlie  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  .-iddltlonal  district  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Ohio  The  first  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  office  of  district  Judge  In  said 
dl.stricl  shall  not  be  filled 

ig)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
w.th  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Pennsylv-inla.  The  first  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  office  of  district  Judge  In 
said  district  shall  not  be  filled 

(h)  The  second  sentence  of  section  83(a) 
(2)  of  title  28,  United  Stales  Cxle.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows' 

■Court  for  the  Western  Division  shall  be 
held  at  Little  Rtx-k  and  Pine  BUiflf  " 

(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section  123(c) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read  .is  follows : 

Court  for  the  Western  Director  shall  be 
held  at  Memphis  and  Dyersburg." 

I J  I  One  of  the  district  Judges  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  lx)uLslana  shall  reside  In  East 
Ba'on  Rouge  Parish. 


II 
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SBC.  3.  Section  89  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  aa  foUowi: 

"§  89.  Florida 

"Florida  la  divided  Into  three  Judicial  dls- 
trlcu  to  be  Itnown  m  the  Northern.  IClddla, 
and  Southern  Districts  of  Florida. 

"northikk  onrraiCT 

"(a)  The  Northern  District  comprUee  the 
counties  of  Alachua.  Bay,  Calhoun.  Ck>lum- 
bla.  Dixie,  Escambia,  Franklin,  Gadsden, 
Gilchrist.  Gulf.  Handlton.  Holmee,  Jacluon, 
Jefferson,  Lafayette.  Leon.  Levy.  Liberty. 
Madison.  Okaloosa.  Santa  Rosa,  Suwannee, 
Taylor,  Wakulla.  Walton,  and  Washington. 

"Court  for  the  Northern  District  shall  be 
held  at  Tallahassee,  Pensacola,  ICarlanna, 
Gainesville.  Paiuuna  City,  and  Live  Oak. 

"MTDOLK    DISTKICT 

"(b)  The  Middle  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Baker,  Bradford,  Brerard, 
Charlotte,  Citrus,  Clay,  De  Soto,  Duval, 
Flagler.  H&rdee.  Hernando.  Hillsborough, 
Lake.  Manatee.  Msrlon.  Nassau,  Orange, 
Osceola.  Pasco,  Pinel.as,  Polk,  Putnam,  Saint 
Johns,  Sarasota,  Seminole,  Sumter,  Union. 
and  Volusia. 

"Court  for  the  Middle  District  shall  be 
held  at  Jacksonville.  Oeala,  Tampa,  Feman- 
dlna,  and  Orlando. 

"SOUTHIBN    DISTSICT 

"(c)  The  Southern  District  comprises  the 
counties  of  Broward,  Collier,  Dade,  Olades, 
Hendry.  Highlands,  Indian  River,  Lee.  Martin, 
Monroe,  Okeechobee,  Palm  Beach,  and  Saint 
Lucie. 

"Court  for  the  Southern  District  shall  be 
held  at  Key  West.  Fort  Pierce.  West  Patan 
Beach,  Miami,  and  Fort  Myers." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  coivsent  oi  the 
Senate,  two  district  Judges  for  the  middle 
district  of  Florida. 

(b)  Hereafter  the  district  judge  for  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of  Florida 
shall  be  the  district  Judge  for  the  middle 
district  of  Florida. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  tsble  contained  in  section 
133  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  as  follows  with  respect  to  the  State 
of  Florida: 

"Northern 1 

Middle 8 

Southern 4'* 

(b)  The  table  contained  In  section  188  of 
title  28  of  the  Unltc<l  States  Code  relating  to 
Florida  is  amended  by  striking  therefrocn: 

"Northern    and   Southern l" 

Sec  6  The  first  i>aragraph  of  section  603 
of  title  28  l3  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Director  shall  receive  the  salary  of  a 
judge  of  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
as  provided  in  the  first  paragraph  in  section 
135  of  title  28.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $20,000  a  year." 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  yield  to  me  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 


VISrr  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  FORMER 
SENATOR  VERA  C.  BUSHFTELD.  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  that  I  really  need 
to  do  so,  to  present  Mrs.  Harlan  J.  Bush- 
fleld,  who  is  the  widow  of  former  Sena- 
tor Bushfield.  Mrs.  Bushfield  herself  is 
a  former  U.S.  Senator,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  her  husband  and 
served  in  the  Senate  from  October  6, 
1948,  to  December  26,  1948. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  Mrs. 
Bushfield  has  had  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Since  she  is  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  Senate,  having 
served  in  her  oflBcial  capacity,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  present  her  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  sworn  in  for  my  first  full  term 
as  a  Senator,  the  late  Senator  Bushfield 
was  sworn  in  on  the  same  day.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  Senators  who  ever 
sat  in  this  body.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
impeachable integrity  and  had  the  con- 
fldence  and  respect  of  all  his  colleagues. 
In  his  passing,  I  certainly  lost  a  good 
friend. 


DIS- 


ADDPnONAL     CIRCUIT     AND 
TRICT  JUDGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  S.  912,  a  bill  providing  for 
additional  circuit  and  district  judgeships 
in  the  U.S.  courts,  has  considered  the 
proposed  legislation  and  has  filed  with 
the  Senate  its  favorable  report. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
contains — with  certain  additions — the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  which  were 
approved  at  its  most  recent  session, 
September  21-23,  1960.  These  recom- 
mendations were  supported  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  message  to  Congress 
dated  January  16,  1961,  and  they  have 
the  full  support  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  President  Kennedy.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  the  complete  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Bar  Assoc:iation 
and  State  and  local  bar  associations. 

There  are  at  present  68  circuit  judge- 
ships. The  bill  S.  912,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  contains  the  9  additional 
circuit  judgeships  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  which,  if  approved, 
would  bring  the  number  of  circuit  judge- 
ships to  77.  Four  vacancies  exist  in  the 
courts  of  appeals. 

There  are  now  245  district  judgeships 
throughout  the  Nation.  S.  912  contains 
the  50  Judgeships  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  and,  in  addition, 
contains  10  judgeships  added  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  basis  of  re- 
cent data  £ind  information  obtained 
from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 


U.S.  Courts,  from  the  local  circuit  coun- 
cils, from  district  courts,  and  from  the 
local  bar  associations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  understand  that  certain  of  these 
additions  have  been  considered  by  the 
committees  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
but  the  Conference  itself  has  not  for- 
mally acted,  since  it  is  not  due  to  meet 
again  until  March  14.  If  the  judgeships 
provided  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  are  approved,  it  would  bring 
the  total  number  of  district  judgeships 
to  305.  Twelve  vacancies  exist  in  the 
district  courts  at  the  present  time  with 
one  nomination  pending — that  of  Wil- 
liam H.  McRae,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  in  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 
Mr.  President,  the  last  bill  to  be  en- 
acted which  created  additional  judge- 
ships was  made  the  law  in  1954,  when 
30  judgeships  were  approved.  Even 
then,  nine  of  the  judgeships  requested 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  at  that  time 
were  not  provided,  and  the  report  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  that 
time  stated  that — 

The  legislation  was  Intended  to  take  care 
of  the  minimum  requirements  for  alleviat- 
ing the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Federal 

Judiciary. 

The  committee  recognized  at  the  time 
that  the  Judgeships  provided  in  1954 
were  only  a  stopgap  measure. 

Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  last 
judgeship  bill,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  district  courts  have  actually  lost 
three  positions  as  a  result  of  the  expira- 
tion of  judgeships  created  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis. 

The  judgeships  provided  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  are  fully  war- 
ranted. 

The  civil  business  of  the  courts  has 
skyrocketed  in  the  last  20  years.  Since 
1941,  the  number  of  cases  filed  aimually 
in  the  86  district  courts  having  exclu- 
sively Federal  jurisdiction  has  Increased 
more  than  60  percent.  The  backlog  of 
cases  has  risen  almost  130  percent.  But. 
in  contrast,  there  has  been  during  tliis 
entire  20-year  period  but  a  25-percent 
increase  in  the  number  of  judgeships  in 
these  districts.  Where  there  were  150 
civil  cases  pending  per  judgeship  in 
March  1941,  there  are  now  260  civil  cases 
per  judgeship.  During  1941  the  average 
number  of  cases  terminated  by  each  dis- 
trict judge  was  196.  By  1960,  the  aver- 
age number  of  cases  disposed  of  had 
risen  to  252. 

In  1950,  private  civil  cases — which  are 
by  far  the  most  burdensome — accounted 
for  22,600  of  the  total  cases  filed  in  the 
86  districts;  by  1960,  this  number  had 
risen  to  30,048,  an  increase  of  33  per- 
cent. 

On  June  30,  1950,  there  were  27,771 
private  civil  cases  pending;  by  June  30, 
1960.  the  backlog  of  private  civil  cases 
had  climbed  to  40.932,  an  increase  of 
nearly  50  percent. 

But  between  the  years  1950  and  1960 
the  number  of  all  district  judgeships  in- 
creased only  from  221  to  245,  an  increase 
of  only  11  percent,  or  an  Increase  of  only 
24  judges  for  the  entire  Nation. 

If  we  look  at  the  courts  of  appeals,  we 
find  that  in  1950  they  received  2.830 
cases;  by  1960,  they  received  3,899  cases, 
an  increase  of  over  37  percent.    The 
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cases  pending  tn  the  courts  of  appeals 
on  June  30,  1950,  were  1.675;  by  June  30. 
1960.  the  cases  pending  totaled  2.220,  an 
increase  of  32  peroent. 

But  during  this  10-year  period,  only 
3  circuit  Judgeships  were  created  for  the 
entire  Nation,  making  a  total  of  68.  or 
an  increase  of  less  than  8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  even  If  we  confine  our- 
selves to  a  coDslderatlon  of  the  last  6 
months,  the  workload  of  the  courts 
shows  that  the  Judgeships  provided  for 
in  this  bill  are  absolutely  Justified. 
msraacT  cottsts 

The  district  courts  had  61.251  civil 
cases  pending  oa  July  1,  i960.  During 
the  next  6  months,  28.425  civil  cases 
were  filed,  but  only  25.928  were  termi- 
nated. Thus,  filings  outstripped  termi- 
nations; and.  as  a  result,  the  total  num- 
ber of  civil  cases  awaiting  action  on 
January  1  was  63,748,  or  an  Increase  of 
2,497  over  July  1. 

On  the  criminal  side.  7,691  were  pend- 
ing on  July  1.  During  the  period.  13,703 
cases  were  filed  and  13.283  were  termi- 
nated by  final  disposition  leaving  a  total 
of  8.144  cases  pending  on  December  31— 
or  an  increase  of  453. 

As  a  result,  on  January  1  of  this  year, 
the  U.S.  district  courts  faced  a  combined 
civil-criminal  backlog  of  71,992  cases,  or 
8U1  Increase  of  3,385  cases  In  the  6-month 
period. 

COUSTS  or  APPKA13 

The  courts  of  appeals  themselves  are 
confronted  with  the  largest  backlog  in 
a  decade.  Pilings  during  the  period  from 
July  1  through  December  31,  1960.  in- 
creased 12V2  percent,  to  2.182  cases,  as 
compared  to  1.939  cases  filed  during  the 
same  months  a  year  ago.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  cases  disposed  of 
increased  from  1.599  to  1.759.  E^ren  so, 
the  number  of  cases  disposed  of  was  400 
less  than  the  number  filed;  and  during 
the  6-month  period  the  pending  caseload 
rose  from  2.220  cases,  on  July  1.  1960,  to 
2.643  on  December  31,  1960.  This  rep- 
resents an  Increase  of  423  cases,  or  al- 
most 20  percent.  In  the  pending  case- 
load. 

Thus,  the  increase  in  Judicial  business 
is  continuing,  and  It  Is  the  result  of  the 
trends  which  mark  a  growing  nation. 

Since  1950.  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try has  increased  from  150  million  to 
nearly  180  million,  an  Increase  of  20 
percent,  or  30  million  people. 

Our  gross  national  product  has  grown 
from  $285  billion,  in  1950,  to  an  esti- 
mated $498  billion,  an  increase  of  80 
percent. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  have  spi- 
raled  from  49  million  to  71  million,  an 
increase  of  45  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  convinced  that  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  Judgepower  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
courts  to  keep  up  with  the  current  an- 
nual inflow  of  civil  and  criminal  busi- 
ness. 

These  rec<xnmendations  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Judgeships  span  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  because  the 
problem  of  congestion  and  delay  is  not 
confined  to  a  few  localities.  It  is  a  na- 
tional problem.    The  recommendations, 


therefore,  are  not  concentrated  in  or 
confined  to  any  one  district,  any  one 
State,  or  any  one  circuit. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
warrant  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Even  if  the  bill  is  passed  by  us. 
we  must  await  action  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  and  then  we  must  hold 
a  conference.  Only  after  the  two  Houses 
reach  agreement  will  the  bill  be  for- 
warded to  the  President.  After  he  re- 
ceives the  bill,  considerable  time  will 
pass,  of  course,  before  the  candidates 
can  be  selected  and  screened  and  before 
the  nominations  can  be  forthcoming  to 
the  Senate.  Even  then,  of  course,  we 
shall  have  to  hold  a  hearing  on  each  of 
the  nominations.  In  other  words,  an 
urgent  time  factor  is  Involved  if  we  wish 
to  get  this  additional  judicial  manpower 
Into  the  courts  during  this  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mi.-^sissippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mu«isiivsippl  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  I  have  listened  with 
very  great  interest  to  the  report  he  has 
made  to  the  Senate  on  this  very  much 
needed  measure  to  increase  the  number 
of  Federal  judi^eships  and  al.so  the  num- 
ber of  circuit  judgeships  in  this  country. 
I  am  .sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  important  committee  is  aware  of 
what  is  needed  in  practically  every  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill.  I  do  not 
profess  to  know  the  needs  and  the  re- 
quirements of  some  of  the  other  States; 
but  I  am  sure — and  I  am  certain  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows  it — that  in  my  State  of  Kansas 
there  has  been  a  terrifically  heavy  case- 
load for  as  long  as  the  la.st  5  or  6  years. 
The  recommendations  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committ^'e  has  made  are  of 
vital  importance  to  litisants  in  the 
courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  the 
long  and  inordinate  delays,  there  has 
been  much  criticism,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
decrease  the  caseload. 

I  merely  say  this  measure  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  am  supporting 
the  bill  t)ecause  of  the  need  for  it.-i  enact- 
ment, even  though  we  were  not  able  to 
obtain  its  enactment  2  years  ago  or  4 
years  ago  I  believe  this  measure  re- 
quires our  immediate  attention. 

Last,  but  not  least.  I  wish  to  see  jud^'es 
of  excellent  caliber  appointed  to  these 
positiorLS.  if.  as.  and  when  the  nomina- 
tions come  to  us  for  consideration. 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  for  hi.s  .stat<^ment. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  in  the  country 
there  are  district.s  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wait  2  years.  3  years,  or  4  years 
in  order  to  have  a  trial.  Consequently, 
there  has  been  a  racket.  Because  a  man 
cannot  sue  promptly  and  get  a  judgment. 
he  has  to  compromise  his  claim  at  a 
much  lower  figure  than  the  amount 
owing. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  committee 
made  inquiry  of  the  Incumbent  Judges. 
let  us  .say  in  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  to  determine  from  them  what 
number  of  new  Judges  is  needed? 

I  ask  that  question  because  I  have 
word  from  three  of  the  Judges  In  the 
northern  district.  Two  of  them  feel  that 
we  need  one  new  judge.  One  feels  we 
need  two. 

When  I  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee. I  believe  3  or  4  weeks  ago.  I  took  the 
position  that  in  the  northern  district  we 
definitely  needed  one,  but  I  was  not  cer- 
tain that  we  needed  two  Judges.  At  that 
time  the  backlog  of  cases  was  1.800.  To- 
day the  backlog  is  900. 

So  I  ask  the  question,  Has  the  commit- 
tee made  inquiry  of  the  incumbent  judges 
as  to  what  number  of  Judges  is  needed  to 
put  the  court  in  a  c>osition  to  deal,  with 
reasonable  dispatch,  with  the  cases  that 
are  pending? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  not  made  inquiry.  The  Ju- 
dicial Conference  gets  the  information 
from  each  district.  It  sorts  the  informa- 
tion and  considers  it.  In  the  bill  two 
additional  district  judges  are  provided 
for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  That 
number  was  recommended  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment: 

The  backlog  Increased  steadily  up  to  1955. 
pt  which  time  a  severe  reversal  of  trend  oc- 
curred In  the  paat  5  years  the  backlog  has 
been  reduced  from  1.619  cases  to  936  cases. 
New  cases  commenced  have  remained  rela- 
tively stable  during  that  period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  point  is  that  it 
was  suggested  two  judges  were  needed 
when  this  backlog  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  1.800,  and  that  backlog  has  now  been 
brought  down  to  900. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  what  the  date 
of  that  report  is? 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  This  is  a  current  re- 
port, dated  January  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  situa- 
tion back  in  1957,  when  we  first  consid- 
ered the  bill,  concerning  the  backlog  in 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  shall  have  to  get 
the  Senator  that  information. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  has 
been  made  to  me  that  when  there  was  a 
backlog  of  1.800  cases  it  was  suggested 
2  judges  were  needed  Now  the  back- 
log has  been  brought  down  to  900,  dem- 
onstrating that  there  is  no  need  for  2 
Judges. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well,  that  is  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  Judicial  Confer- 
ence I  .'-hould  like  to  say  that  the  case- 
load in  that  district  is  below  the  na- 
tional average.  If  the  Senator  desires 
to  strike  one  out 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  want  to  talk 
to  my  colleague,  but  I  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  should  do 
what  the  Senator  suggests,  because  my 
experience  has  been  that,  in  the  Judici- 
ary, if  there  Is  greater  application  to 
work,  the  caseload  will  be  reduced,  in 
most  cases. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  In  many  districts; 
I  certainly  agree. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  the  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  very  able  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  are  very  pertinent  In- 
quiries, and  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  responded 
from  the  record  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. 

We  in  Colorado  have  had  occasion  to 
talk  to  present  Federal  Judges.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  look  into  the  records  of 
the  Judicial  Conference.  I  thought  It 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  offer  what  we  have  learned. 
We  look  at  the  caseload  and  the  Increase 
in  population,  and  we  go  to  our  Judges 
and  ask,  "What  is  the  situation?"  Our 
Judges  have  written  us. 

More  than  that,  we  have  gone  to  the 
records  of  the  Judicial  Conference  to 
determine  whether  or  not  we  need  a 
Judge.  I  am  referring  to  Colorado.  I 
use  Colorado  as  an  example.  The  situa- 
tion may  be  different  elsewhere. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  said  6 
months  between  the  filing  of  simple 
suits  and  the  time  of  trial  Is  an  Ideal 
period.  Some  have  called  this  figure 
unrealistic.  Real  or  not,  the  sad  fact 
is  that  in  fiscal  1960  the  national  me- 
dian time  between  filing  and  trial  was 
15.4  months.  The  median  time  In  Colo- 
rado was  23.7 — almost  2  years. 

It  is  Ein  unhappy  fact  that  the  na- 
tional median  interval  between  issue  and 
trial  is  11.5  months;  in  Colorado,  It  Is 
17.1  months.  And  the  national  median 
interval  In  civil  suits  from  filing  to  dis- 
position stands  at  17.8  months;  Colo- 
rado's median  interval  is  26.1  months. 

For  the  last  5  years  the  number  of 
criminal  trials  in  our  district  of  Colo- 
rado has  averaged  twice  the  national 
average  per  Judge;  55  percent  of  the 
total  trial  time  in  the  district  has  been 
taken  by  criminal  cases,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  31  percent. 

Let  me  make  a  brief  statement  about 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
support  today  to  the  proposal  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  sponsored  by  Senators 
Eastland  and  Johnston  as  S.  912,  to 
create  69  new  Federal  district  and  cir- 
cuit Judgeships. 

.  The  great  and  pressing  need  for  these 
additional  Judges  has  been  testified  to, 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  many  years,  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

Both  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Ken- 
nedy, both  Attorneys  General  William 
Rogers  and  Robert  Kennedy  have  called 
for  the  creation  of  new  Judgeships. 

Just  to  look  at  the  heavy  caseload,  the 
increasing  delays  In  litigation,  and  the 
great  backlog  which  currently  burdens 
our  Federal  courts  is  to  be  convinced  of 
the  pressing — indeed  crucial — need  for 
these  additional  Judges. 

The  new  Attorney  General  has  said: 

Delay  In  the  disposition  of  Judicial  busi- 
ness la  not  only  a  catastrophe  to  the  litigants 
whose  properties  and  liberties  are  at  stake, 
but  also  to  the  public  generally. 


Failure  to  provide  a  forum  in  which  liti- 
gation may  be  disposed  of  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  works  to  thwart  Justice,  causes 
oonslderable  hardship,  and  will  tend  to  de- 
stroy respect  for  our  Judicial  system,  a  bul- 
wark of  our  democracy. 

In  this  I  heartily  concur. 

The  old  maxim.  "Justice  delayed  is 
Justice  denied,"  is  here  applicable.  The 
respect  the  citizens  of  our  democracy 
hold  for  justice  and  the  courts  is  in  part 
dependent  upon  their  right  to  a  fair  and 
prompt  trial.  It  should  be  evident  to  all 
that  justice,  which  may  require  2  years 
or  more  to  obtain,  is  neither  prompt  nor 
fair. 

As  an  example  of  the  importance  of 
prompt  affirmative  action  on  this  bill  by 
the  Congress,  let  me  give  the  Senate  in- 
formation on  the  judicial  district  of  my 
own  State  of  Colorado. 

This  information  is  taken  from  a  re- 
port on  the  judicial  business  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  of  Colorado,  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  old  friend  and  a 
respected  Coloradoan,  Will  Shafroth, 
Deputy  Director,  Administrative  Oflflce  of 
the  U.S.  Courts. 

Colorado,  since  1954,  has  had  two  Fed- 
eral Judges  sitting  in  its  district.  Our 
State  has  been  fortimate  in  the  quality 
and  ability  of  its  judges. 

Chief  Judge  W.  Lee  Knous,  a  previous 
Governor  and  a  man  both  loved  and  re- 
spected, served  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion until  his  death  in  December  1959. 
With  him  on  the  bench,  until  elevated  to 
the  court  of  appeals,  was  Judge  Jean 
Breltenstein.  Judge  Breitenstein  was  re- 
placed by  Judge  Alfred  A.  ArraJ  who  now 
presides  with  Judge  Hatfield  Chilson  who 
entered  on  duty  March  17. 1960. 

These  men  are  honorable,  diligent,  ef- 
fective men. 

Judges  Arraj  and  Chilson  have  worked 
with  energy  and  dedication,  even  for- 
going vacations,  in  their  efforts  to  master 
the  backlog  of  cases  currently  on  the 
docket  By  their  efforts  the  backlog  has 
been  kept  from  growing  but  it  has  not 
been  diminished.    Judge  Arraj  has  said : 

We  badly  need  now,  and  have  needed  for  a 
long  time,  a  third  judge  here. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  said  6 
months  between  the  filing  of  civil  suits 
and  the  time  of  trial  is  an  ideal  period; 
some  have  called  this  figure  unrealistic. 
Real  or  not,  the  sad  fact  is  that  in  fiscal 
1960  the  national  median  time  between 
filing  and  trial,  was  15.4  months.  The 
median  time  in  Colorado  was  23.7 — al- 
most 2  years. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  that  the  na- 
tional median  interval  between  issue  and 
trial  Is  11.5  months;  in  Colorado,  it  is 
17.1  months.  And  the  national  median 
Interval  In  civil  suits  from  filing  to  dis- 
position stands  at  17.8  months;  Colo- 
rado's median  interval  is  26.1  months. 

For  the  last  5  years  the  number  of 
criminal  trials  in  our  district  of  Colo- 
rado has  averaged  twice  the  national  av- 
erage per  Judge.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
the  total  trial  time  in  the  district  has 
been  taken  by  criminal  cases,  compared 
to  the  national  average  of  31  percent. 

This  heavy  criminal  case  burden  in 
part  accounts  for  the  large  backlog  of 
civil  cases  burdening  the  Colorado  dis- 
trict: As  of  June  30,  1960,  there  were 


392  civil  cases  pending  before  the  court. 
In  fiscal  year  1960,  382  civil  suits  were 
instituted,  and  394  terminated.  The 
backlog  of  civil  cases  has  quadrupled  in 
the  last  20  years— from  99  in  1941  to 
392  in  1960. 

Colorado  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing States  in  the  Union.  In  10  years 
our  population  has  grown  by  37  per- 
cent; it  now  stands  at  over  1,740,000. 
Metropolitan  Denver,  our  largest  city,  is 
now  approaching  the  million  mark,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  city 
and  the  State  will  continue  to  grow  at 
a  comparable  pace. 

Because  of  these  facts,  this  session, 
as  in  the  last,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  Joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  district 
judge  for  Colorado. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
the  President  has  seen  fit  to  incorpo- 
rate our  bill,  S.  157,  within  the  proposal 
which  we  consider  today. 

The  additional  district  judge  for  Colo- 
rado, plus  the  additional  circuit  judge 
for  the  10th  circuit.  I  assure  the  Senate, 
will  go  far  toward  guaranteeing  that 
Justice  will  be  served,  promptly  and 
fully.  I  know  that  Colorado's  need  for 
relief  is  not  unique;  all  over  the  cotmtry 
Federal  judicial  districts  are  similarly 
hard  pressed.  I  cannot,  therefore,  sup- 
port too  strongly  this  measure.  I  urge 
its  prompt  adoption. 

We  looked  at  the  situation  in  Colo- 
rado. We  looked  at  the  records.  What 
about  the  trial?  What  about  the  crim- 
inal cases?  How  long  does  it  take  to 
clear  the  dockets? 

It  was  based  on  this  sort  of  investiga- 
tion and  ex£unination  of  the  records  of 
the  Federal  judges  that  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  my- 
self came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
needed  a  judge.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence reached  the  same  conclusion 
independently. 

I  think  the  point  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  that  these  dis- 
trict judges  are  independent  qien.  The 
Judicial  Conference  is  headed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The 
circuit  judges  and  the  district  Judges 
meet  in  conference.  What  else  do  they 
have?  They  have  an  administrative  of- 
fice, and  the  men  in  that  office  are 
watching  the  backlog  of  cases. 

I  have  given  this  general  outline.  The 
situation  may  be  different  in  Ohio.  The 
able  chairman  knows  that  we  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  sought  to  curb 
and  limit  the  number  of  cases  going  into 
the  Federal  courts,  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous backlog. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  correct. 
We  raised  the  minimum  jurisdiction  of 
the  district  courts  from  $3,000  to  $10,000. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  my  information  is,  with  respect  to 
the  request  for  the  two  judges  in  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  that  even 
though  the  caseload  is  reduced  because 
of  the  increased  jurisdictional  amount, 
the  workload  is  still  great  because  of 
the  kind  and  caliber  of  cases  pending. 
That  was  the  reason  why  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommended  two  additional 
judges. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAU8CHK.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado,  based  on  his  own  experience. 
I  think  would  subicrlbe  to  the  Idea  that 
a  period  of  6  iaoT*t*"  within  which  to 
bring  a  case  to  Issue,  from  the  filing  of 
proper  pleadings  and  an  the  prelimi- 
naries to  the  trial  of  the  case,  is  a  little 
unreasonable  to  expect. 

Mr.  CAREIOLL.  Some  have  said  it 
is  unrealistic^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  Is  the  number  of 
Judges  recommaided  a  complete  dupli- 
cate of  what  the  Judicial  Conference 
has  suggested? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  it  a  complete 
duplicate? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Has  any  modi- 
fication been  mads  of  the  recooimenda- 
tions  of  the  Judicial  Conference  ] 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Well,  it  depends  on 
where  the  Judgeships  have  been  added. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  bound  in  every 
instance  by  that,  but  the  Judgeships 
have  been  approved  by  the  committee, 
which  reports  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  Judicial  Ckviference  does  not 
meet  untU  later  this  year.  It  U  our 
Judgment  that  the  recommendations 
will  be  approved  at  that  time. 

I  should  like  to  make  another  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio;  that  is.  it  takes  2  years  to  get 
a  case  disposed  of  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  time  is  down  to 
18  months  now. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  inquired  today,  and 
I  was  told  that. 

Have  the  reeommendations  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  been  reduced,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  increased,  in  regard 
to  numbers  recommended? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Th^y  have  been 
Increased. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  any  instance  has 
there  been  a  reduction? 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.    No. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference  was  ac- 
cepted fully  as  to  numbers,  except  in 
those  ir>ftp"r«t  when  requests  were 
made  to  provide  a  number  over  and 
above  that  which  was  recommended? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  is  true.  There 
has  been  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  which  has  con- 
stantly worked  on  the  problem.  That 
was  first  done  under  the  late  Senator 
Hennings.  and  also  under  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston]. 
We  thought  the  requests  were  merited. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  taking  ex- 
ception at  an.  I  recognize  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  Senators. 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment,  from  the  report  on 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  The 
Improvement  in  recent  years  of  the 
number  of  pending  civil  cases  has  tend- 
ed to  mask  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland 
area  generates  a  constant  stream  of  big 
cases  which  have  not  been  tried  aixd 
which  win  require  substantial  trial  time. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  one  question 
I  do  not  th<"^  was  answered.     When 


the  bin  was  originaUy  introduced— I 
think  it  was  in  1957— what  was  the 
backlog  in  the  northern  district  of  Ohio? 
Ohio? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  wlU  have  to  get 
that    information    and    put    it    in    the 

RCCOEJ). 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  sliould  like  to  have 
that  Information, 

Mr.  e:ASTLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask  if 
the  Judicial  Conference  made  any  rec- 
ommendation regarding  the  district 
Judges  in  Kentucky,  or  the  sixth  circuit. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  has  been  no 
recommendation  for  district  judgeships 
in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Did  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference make  any  recommendation  re- 
garding additional  judges  for  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  there  a  backlog  of 
cases  in  this  district? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     No.  there  is  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  has  t>een  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  incidence  of  crime 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  I  simply 
wondered  if  this  were  the  result  of  a  lack 
of  judges. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  There  Is  no 
backlog  of  cases  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  courts  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia handle  more  cases  than  do  tiie  courts 
in  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question,  and  to  preface 
it  by  saying  that  I  recognize  the  valuable 
work  done  by  the  chairman  and  by  the 
memt>ers  of  the  committee. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  statement  In 
regard  to  the  backlog  of  cs^es  and  the 
necessity  for  Judges — and.  therefore,  the 
incidence  of  crime  which  follows  such 
a  condition — Is  a  statement  which  has 
been  true  for  the  last  5  or  6  years?  Has 
it  not  been  true  ever  since  President 
Eisenhower  recommended,  .several  years 
ago.  that  additional  judgeships  be 
created? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  think  so.  I  think 
the  need  has  grown  siivce  be  flrst  recom- 
mended the  judgeshipe.  Of  course,  we 
created  30  additional  judgeships. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  President  rec- 
ommended year  after  year  that  addi- 
tional Judgeships  be  created  because  of 
the  great  need  which  existed.  Is  It  not 
correct  that  the  majority  would  not  do 
anything  at  all? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No;  that  is  not 
correct, 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  correct  since  1954. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Congress.  In 
1954,  did  pass  an  omnibus  Judgeship  bill 
which  provided  30  additional  Judgeships. 
Mr.  COOPER  That  is  correct,  but 
since  that  time  there  have  been  addi- 
tional recommendations. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  There  have  t)een 
nine  instances  when  the  President's  re- 
quests were  turned  down  by  a  Republi- 
can Congress.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  understand. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  always  favored  a  Judge- 
ship bin. 

Mr.  COOPE21.  I  am  glad  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  action,  and  I  compliment 
the  chairman,  but  in  fairness  I  bellcre  it 
is  proper  for  me  to  ask  another  question. 
I  am  sure  recommendations  were  made 
in  1957.  1959.  and  1960  for  additional 
Judgeships,  and  since  about  1955  the 
majority  has  done  nothing  about  provid- 
ing them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Of  course  that  Is 
true,  but  In  1958  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  a  judgeship  bUl. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President.  wDl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  wish  to  say.  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  in  regaixl  to 
whether  the  judgeships  were  recom- 
mended to  paraUel  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Conference — the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  answered  in 
regard  to  those  wliich  were  added — that 
these  have  been  cleared  through  the 
committees  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  ElASTLAND.  Certainly.  They  go 
from  there  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  I  understand  that 
situation,  because  one  of  the  Judgeships 
involves  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
Federal  judge  from  Seattle  is  a  member 
designated  by  the  ninth  circuit.  I  am 
informed  that  the  group  wiU  meet  again 
on  March  11  or  March  12.  at  which  time 
they  will  confirm,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
jud^e.  what  the  committees  have  recom- 
mended. 

The  few  additional  judgeships  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee then  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  and  this  wiU  occxir 
perhaps  before  the  bUl  is  through  con- 
ference. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Of  course  that  will 
be  true.  In  a  number  of  instances  we 
have  included  judgeships  in  the  blU  be- 
cau.se  we  knew  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  The  committee 
did  not  proceed  of  Its  own  voUtlon  to 
simply  add  extra  Judgeships  here  and 
there.  This  is  something  which  has 
been  considered  for  a  long  time,  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  by  Its  commii- 
tees. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  question  was 
asked  about  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia. 

Mr  MAQNUSON.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  in  regard  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  was  talking  about  other 
Judgeships. 

Mr  EASTLAND.     Very  wcH. 
Mr  MAQNUSON.     May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  one  more  question? 
Mr  EASTLAND,     Yes. 
Mr.  MAQNUSON.     On  page  5,  line  3 
of  the  bin  the  so -caned  judicial  status 
of  the  western  and  eastern  districts  of 
the    State    of    Washington    has    been 
changed.    I  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  doing  that,  because  the  Judge 
who  heretofore  has  acted  as  a  judge  In 
both  districts  does  a  great  deal  of  work. 


but  the  work  in  western  Washington  has 
increased  so  much  that  he  should  be 
there.  I  think  the  Judicial  Conference 
so  recommended.  The  new  Judge  could 
be  a  roving  judge. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  putting 
that  language  in  the  bin. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Washington. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  these  things  are  not 
handled  in  a  haphazard  manner. 

A  question  was  asked  about  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  Federal  Judges 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  asked 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  about  the 
matter,  and  they  voted  against  creating 
additional  judgeships.  They  said  the 
judgeships  were  adequate  In  number  to 
handle  the  cases. 

The  matter  did  not  rest  simply  with 
what  they  said,  because  a  study  of  case- 
loads was  made,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  judges  could  handle  the  case- 
load. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dls- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  the  thorough  documentation  of  the 
judgeship  bill  which  is  contained  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  report.  I  have  been 
studying  the  portion  which  deals  with 
my  own  State.  The  entire  report  covers 
some  369  pages. 

I  note  there  have  been  four  Judgeships 
recommended  for  Texas,  which  have 
been  requested  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence. The  State  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  bar  recently  endorsed  a  recom- 
mendation that  four  new  Judgeships  be 
created  in  Texas. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  earlier  requesting 
three  judgeships.  This  recommeiKia- 
tlon  Is  for  four  judgeships. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  did  not  xmder- 
stand  whether  the  Senator  asked  me  a 
question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  question,  for  I  am  sure 
the  committee  considered  the  matter. 

In  the  southern  district  of  Texas  did 
the  committee  consider.  In  adding  one 
judge,  the  fact  that  the  population  in- 
creased from  1^4  milUon  to  2Mt  million 
without  the  addition  of  any  Judges?  The 
northern  district  of  Texas — including 
Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  Wichita  FaUs,  San 
Angelo.  Lubbock,  AbUene,  and  Ama- 
rlllo — has  a  population  of  about  3  million 
people,  which  is  approximately  double 
the  population  in  the  last  issued  census. 
For  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  where 
the  population  has  not  increased  so  fast, 
no  additional  judgeship  was  requested. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENQLE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENQLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 


A     SECOND    FEDERAL     JUDGE    FOB    AU18KA 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
Indeed  the  whole  committee  for  its 
speed  In  reporting  the  bin  to  create  ad- 
ditional Federal  circuit  and  district 
Judges.  It  is  clear  that  these  judgeships 
are  needed.  Our  court  calendars  have 
long  been  clogged,  and  it  is  axiomatic 
that  Justice  delayed  is  often  justice 
denied. 

We  In  Alaska  are  particularly  pleased 
that  the  bill  contains  a  provision  for  a 
second  Federal  district  judge  in  Alaska. 
Our  statehood  bill  enacted  2 1/2  years  ago 
provided  for  only  one  Federal  judge. 

Alaska's  lone  Federal  judge  h£is  had 
to  hold  court  in  an  area  larger  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  any  other  Federal 
Judge.  Alaska's  area  of  586,000  square 
mUes  is  one -fifth  the  area  of  the  48 
older  States.  Hearings  in  Federal 
cases  win  have  to  be  held  in  commu- 
nities hundreds  of  miles  apart  in 
Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fair- 
banks,  Nome,    and   perhaps   elsewhere. 

Apart  from  the  large  backlog  of 
existing  cases  these  distances  are  too 
great  to  subject  a  single  district  judge 
to  such  extensive  joumeyings. 

In  the  86th  Congress  I  introduced  a 
bin  for  the  creation  of  a  second  district 
Judgeship  in  Alaska.  TTie  second  judge- 
ship had  the  support  of  the  Alaska  Bar 
Association  and  was  endorsed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference. 

But  in  the  last  Congress  no  action 
was  taken  to  create  any  new  judgeships. 
In  this  session  the  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  gracious  enough 
and  appreciative  enough  of  Alaska's 
problem  and  need  to  permit  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Alaska  judgeship  in  the 
omnibus  judgeship  bUl. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  bin  wUl  be 
speedily  enacted.  We  know  that  it  win 
be  signed  by  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  on 
the  judgeship  bill,  which  I  shall  now 
make,  may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
debate  on  the  subject,  as  that  is  the 
business  which  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
KxATiNG]  and  I  introduced  proposed 
legislation  to  add  three  additional  cir- 
cuit Judges  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  in  New  York,  and 
six  additional  district  judges  for  the 
UB.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  two  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  UJS.  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment we  issued  at  that  time  on  this 
subject  may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  foUows: 

Statsment  Issxtxd  bt   Senators  Javits  and 
Keating 

Senators  Jacob  K.  Javtts  and  Kenneth 
B.  KsATiNO,  New  York  Republicans,  are  to- 
day Introducing  in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  xxo- 
vlde    for    the    appointment    of    additional 


judges  for  the   Ooxu-t   of  Appeals   for   the 
Second  Circuit  and  the  district  courts  for 
the  southern  and  eastern  districts  cA  Rew 
York. 
The  bin  would  provide: 

1.  Three  additional  circuit  judges  for  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

2.  Six  additional  district  judges  for  TJS. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York. 

3.  Two  additional  district  judges  for  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York. 

A  Joint  Introductory  statement  by  Sena- 
tors Javits  and  E^eattnc  follows: 

"The  need  for  additional  judges  in  the 
second  circuit  and  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts  of  New  York  has  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt.  Extensive  studies  have 
been  conducted  not  only  by  the  Congress, 
but  by  bcu'  associations  and  other  Interested 
{novate  groups.  It  now  takes  from  approxi- 
mately 3  years  in  the  southern  district  to 
4  years  in  the  eastern  district  to  reach  trial 
in  an  ordinary  civil  case.  This  certainly 
cannot  be  called  adequate  justice  for  the 
litigants  involved. 

"The  proposals  for  additional  judges, 
which  we  advocate,  are  based  upon  a  report 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  are  actively  supported  by  the 
bench  and  bar  of  the  affected  jurisdictions. 

"Also,  these  new  judgeships  were  recom- 
mended in  a  joint  report  by  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York;  New 
York  County  Lawyers  Association;  Bronx 
County  Bar  Association;  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation (Empire  State  chapter) ;  the  Mari- 
time Law  Association  of  the  United  States; 
and  New  York  Patent  Law  Association.  Their 
report  points  out  that  ^>ecause  of  the  par- 
ticular location  of  the  southern  district,  it 
handles  over  one-third  of  all  antitrust  cases, 
and  almost  half  of  the  admiralty  cases  pend- 
ing in  the  entire  Nation. 

"The  size  of  the  six-member  Court  of  Ap- 
I}eals  for  the  Second  Circuit  has  not  changed 
since  1938.  This  proposal  would  add  three 
additional  judges  to  that  court  to  help  cope 
with  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  court's 
business. 

"For  the  past  5  years,  the  number  of  cases 
filed  per  judge  in  the  second  circuit,  which 
comprises  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Ver- 
mont, has  been  over  50  percent  more  than 
the  national  average.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  1960.  the  second  circuit  had  more 
cases  filed  with  it  than  any  other  circuit 
except  the  fifth  circuit. 

"In  the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  up 
to  4  years  may  pass  before  a  case  fUed  is 
reached  for  trial.  Periodically,  corps  of  visit- 
ing judges  have  even  been  enlisted  by  the 
eastern  district  to  aid  in  clearing  its  con- 
gested calendars.  The  caseload  per  Judge  in 
this  district  Is  the  highest  in  the  country. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  district  judges 
in  the  eastern  district  from  six  to  eight,  the 
present  caseload  per  judge  would  be  con- 
siderably reduced. 

"The  southern  district  of  New  York  Is 
the  largest  district  court  in  this  country.  Its 
calendar  on  December  31.  1959,  represented 
one -fifth  of  all  of  the  clvU  cases  pending  in 
the  district  courts.  Yet.  the  district's  18 
judges  comprise  only  one-twelfth  of  district 
court  judgeships  in  the  86  Federal  districts. 
Since  1957.  the  caseload  per  Judge  of  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict has  Increased  over  10  percent.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  increasing  the  number  of 
Judgeships  from  18  to  24  in  this  district  that 
all  Utigants  will  be  granted  a  speedy  and 
deliberate  determination  of  their  lawsuits. 

"Legislation  for  new  judgeships  has  bogged 
down  before  in  political  controversies  about 
the  appointees.  The  litigant  who  must 
wait  years  to  have  his  case  heard  U  not  in- 
terested in  the  political  aflUlation  of  the 
presiding  judge,  but  he  is  vitally  concerned 
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with  his  quallflc»Uon«.  To  expedite  the  ad- 
minlBtratlon  of  JusUoe  theM  Judgeshlin 
should  be  appotatmenti  on  merit,  and  we 
propose  to  coopermt*  toward  th*t  end." 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  similarly. 
I  sisk.  unanimous  oonsenC  that  the  state- 
ment I  made  tn  IntnxSudng  similar 
proposed  legislation  on  March  18.  1959. 
analyzing  the  condition  of  congestion 
of  our  courts  and  the  workloads  of  our 
judges,  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordeored  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMKirr  VT  a«NATO«  jAVrTS 

The  enormous  c— tosd  Imposed  upon  the 
judges  m  these  tlir«e  Feder«i  courts,  far  tn 
excess  of  the  national  average,  has  resulted 
\jx  an  intolerabls  altuatloa.  Citizens  who 
seek  tbelr  rights  ta  these  courts  often  ex- 
perience a  delay  of  up  to  4  years  between 
the  time  their  cass  is  ttled  and  anal  trial. 
Additional  Judicial  manpower  Is  eseenUal  U> 
help  assure  the  prompt  administration  of 
justlcs  tn  ths  jurisdictional  area  concerned 
which  Is  populated  by  nearly  19  reUUiun 
people. 

The  omnibus  Judgeship  bill  Introduced  last 
year  by  ths  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  the  appointment  of  34  additional 
Fedsral  judges  Including  ths  7  provided  In 
the  bUl  Senator  KBSTnia  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing today.  The  proposal  for  a  seventh  Judgs 
for  the  second  circuit  court  of  appeals  was 
part  of  a  measure  first  Introduced  by  myself 
and  Senator  Ives  during  the  last  Congress; 
this  bill  was  psBBitfl  by  the  Senate  but  not 
acted  upon  tn  the  House  before  adjournment. 
The  longer  we  delay,  the  more  acute  the 
altuation  becomes.  In  the  last  4  years,  the 
average  number  of  appeals  per  judge  has 
soared  to  92.  practically  double  the  national 
average  of  54.  Howsvsr.  It  was  in  i95o.  when 
the  caseload  was  considerably  lower,  that  the 
Jiidiclal  Conference  of  the  United  States 
originally  endorsed  the  need  for  another 
judge  In  the  second  circuit  based  on  the 
an^vount  of  judicial  business  then  being  car- 
ried on  in  this  court  which  covers  Vermont 
and  Connecticut  as  well  as  New  York. 

Regarding  the  additional  judgeships  re- 
quired In  the  eastern  and  southern  distrlcU 
of  Wew  York,  a  review  of  other  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Administrative  OfOce  of  the 
U  3  Courts,  shows  that  in  recent  years  these 
two  courts  have  been  vying  for  the  un- 
fortunate distinction  at  having  the  longest 
time  lag  in  the  entire  country  for  disposi- 
tion of  civil  cases  settled  after  trial.  Pres- 
ently, the  eastern  district  has  a  record  delay 
In  such  cases  of  494  months,  which  Is  8 
times  longer  than  tlxe  8-month  period  the 
Judicial  Conference  considers  reasonable. 
Under  those  circumstances,  our  proposal  to 
Increase,  from  six  to  eight,  the  total  number 
of  judges  In  tliat  district  seems  extremely 
modest. 

We  also  propose  to  raise  from  18  to  22. 
the  nuniber  of  Judges  serving  In  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  Tortc.  Located  In  the 
world's  commercial  and  Industrial  center,  It 
Is  the  biggest  trial  coxirt  In  the  entire  Fed- 
eral system,  and  aooordlng  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  report  In  1957,  it  has 
a  history  best  deaeribed  "only  In  terms  of 
excessive  caseloads,  large  numt>er8  of  pro- 
tracted cases,  a  continual  accumulation  of 
arrearages  and  moTXDtlZig  delay."  Four  more 
judges  would  seem  to  represent  a  minimum 
addition  in  Ibis  district,  where  there  was 
a  backlog  of  over  10.000  cases  In  1958.  with 
578  clvU  cases  iwndlng  j>er  judge. 

Ooxirt  reform  at  all  levels  has  become  a 
major  Issue  In  Wew  York  State  in  recent 
years,  wtiere  there  li  growing  public  aware- 
ness and  concern  that  Justice  delayed  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time  is  often  equivalent 
to   justice  denied.     Successful   efforts   have 


been  made  to  Institute  more  efficient  calen- 
dar procedures  in  the  southern  district,  for 
example,  and  it  Is  certainly  possible  thst  the 
State  leglsiature  will  enact  comprehensive 
court  reform  legislation  during  the  current 
seealon.  In  light  of  the  extensive  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  Its  favorable  report  on  a  similar  Ives- 
Javtts  Judgeship  bill,  along  with  the  4- 
yeer-old  recommendatloiis  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  and  the  mounting  Impartial  sta- 
tistical evidence  from  the  courts  them.selves. 
I  hope  Congress  wi:i  <ict  promptly  on  this 
bin. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  joint  report 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association,  the  Bronx  County 
Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation. Empire  State  chapter,  the 
Maritime  Law  A.ssociation  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  New  York  Patent  Law 
Association  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  The  report  is  entitled 
•Report  on  the  Need  for  Six  Additional 
Judges  for  the  US  Dt.strict  Court  for 
the  Southern  En.strict  of  New  York." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
ORH,  as  follows. 
Kepust    ok    ths    Ntta    fus    Six    Aaomi-WAi. 

JUIK.SB    FOB    THK     US      DliiTRICT     CotTST     FOS 
THE  SOCTHrllN  r>tiTRI>T  OF  Nr*-  YORK 

uSubmltted    by    the    A,isocUtlon   of    the   Bju- 
of  the  City  of  New  York    New  York  Coun- 
ty    Lawyers     A.«sr>c'.annn:     BT-"nx     County 
B\r    .V<y.ot!aMr)n.    Federal    Bar    Association 
•  Empire     State     chapter  \;     the     UarlUme 
Law  Assocl.^tlon  of  the  United  States,  and 
New  York  Patent  Law  Association ) 
The   bar  associations   submitting    this   re- 
port are  deeply  concerned  over  a  threatened 
t>reakdown  in  the  adnilnlaUatton  of  justice 
In  the  US.  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  because  of  an   Insuffi- 
cient   number    of    judges    In    that   court    to 
handle     Its     ever-growing     business        Our 
members,    whose    practice    constitutes    the 
primary    work   of    the   court,    nrmly    believe 
that  unless  Congress  promptly  enacts  legis- 
lation creating  six  additional  judt(e*lUps  for 
the  BOuUtern  district  of   New   York,   as   rec- 
onunended    by    the    Judicial    Conference    pf 
the   United  States,   such   a   breakdown   may 
occur. 

While  the  need  fnr  additional  judges  Is  a 
problem  which  Is  not  ronflned  to  the  south- 
ern district  of  Wew  York  alone,  the  south- 
ern district  la  unique  in  terms  of  the 
volume  and  character  of  the  mat  tern  that 
conis  before  It.  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Not  only  does  this  court  handle  a 
greater  volume  of  business  than  any  other 
Federal  district  cotu-t,  but.  situated  as  It  la 
at  the  hub  of  the  Nations  largest  economic, 
shipping  and  financial  center,  this  court  Is 
constantly  l>etng  called  upon  to  decide  niat- 
ters  of  vital  and  unusu.-U  Importance  t*3  the 
country  at  largo — matters  Involving  more 
complex  and  difficult  facluAl  and  legal 
problenxi.  than  those  found  on  the  dockets 
of  most  other  Federal  district  courts  Such 
matters,  whether  disposed  of  t)efore  or  after 
trial,  inevitably  require  more  time  than  the 
relatively  simpler  cases  th.it  characterize 
most  other  Federal  dockeu. 

As  of  July  1.  1959.  out  of  the  Nation's 
total  Federal  civil  caseload  of  56.430  '  cases 
this  district  alone  had  pending  before  It 
10.937  civil,  cases  But.  as  Indicated  above, 
bare  statistical  data  concerning  the  number 


» Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  figures  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  EMrector 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U  S. 
Courts,    Washington.    D  C  .    September    1959. 


of  cases  pending  does  not  give  the  full 
measure  of  judicial  output  because  in  this 
caseload  there  is  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  tiighly  complicated  matters 
which  will  take  far  more  Ume  to  dispose  of 
than  the  ordinary  cases.  This  load  includes : 
33  Government  antitrust  cases,  or  over  one- 
third  .such  cases  pending  In  the  country; 
237  patent  suits,  constituting  almost  one- 
flfth  of  all  such  cases  In  the  United  States; 
2.378  admiralty  proceedings  (exclusive  of 
Jones  Art  persf>nal  Injury  cases)  represent- 
ing Dver  two-flfths  of  all  adnUralty  matters 
on  nie  In  the  Federal  courU;  117  private 
iin'.itruat  suit.s.  or  about  20  percent  of  all 
s\ich  litigation  In  the  Federal  coiu-ts.  and 
approxlnmtely  25  Robinson- Pa  tman  Act 
raises  ' 

Likewise  high  is  the  percentage  of  otlier 
rases  that  Inr  olve  complex  fields  of  Industry. 
servli-fts  and  enterprises,  ranging  from  txH- 
tled  baby  foods  and  bananas  to  copyright 
music,  watches,  radio  tubes,  computers, 
television  broadcasting,  color  photography, 
and  prire  fight  promotion.  These  suits  are 
of  the  type  referred  to  colloquially  by  bench 
and  bar  as  "the  big  case."  Estimates  nf 
trial  Ume  required  range  from  several  weeks 
u>  almost  a  year  per  case,  and  the  amounts 
<  f  cUmagee  claimed  run  In  iruiny  cases  to 
'  ■•.  fT  a  million  dollars  each 

Th'  Implications  of  this  u:Uque  type  of 
ra.^*I'»«d  may  t)e  gathered  by  reference  to 
8>me  examples  In  the  admiralty  field,  for 
Instance,  the  much  publicized  limitation  of 
liability  proceedings  affecting  the  83  Andrea 
Dona  and  the  ICV  Stoekhoim  are  recorded 
hl^tistlcally  as  only  two  cases.  However,  they 
actually  represent  a  vast  number  of  separate 
suits.  I  for  each  claim,  and  In  these  2 
cnses  there  were  approximately  3.500  claims 
filed  many  of  which  Involved  settlement  of 
infants'  and  deceased  persons'  claims 

The  recent  Bethlehem -Yornigstown  Steel 
merger  case,  a  Government  antitrust  suit 
tried  la  the  southern  district  before  Judge 
Bdward  Weinfeld  In  1058.  Is  another  typical 
example.  There  a  motion  for  summary 
ju'ltrment  fsee  United  States  v.  Bethlehem 
.^terl  Crrrp  ,  1  ,'S7  P  Supp  877  for  decision)  re- 
quired the  court  to  consider  sffldavlts.  ex- 
hibits, and  briefs  exceeding  400  pages  De- 
spite complete  cooperation  on  all  sides  to 
shorten  the  trial  through  pretrial  confer- 
ences and  stipulations  (one  of  which  ma 
GOO  pages  lung »  the  trlsl  record  ran  to  12,000 
ivaees  and  required  the  judge  to  spend  a  very 
substantial  part  of  fl  months  in  chambers 
before  handing  down  an  B8-p«ge  drclslon 
I  St  168  F.  Supp  570) ,  plus  190  pages  of  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law. 

The  statistics  in  the  Government  suit 
against  the  investment  bankers.  Untied 
.sturcs  v  Henry  S.  Morgan  et  aL  (118F.  Supp. 
621  (SDKY  1953\).  Uled  before  Judge  Me- 
illna,  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  "big 
tnise  "  That  case  Involved  fl.848  pages  of 
{wetrlal  depositions.  Interrogatories,  and  or- 
ders; 10.640  pretrial  exhibits,  consisting  of 
^3^2  pages;  196  pretrial  and  interim  mo- 
tions, briefs,  and  memorandums,  plus  376 
separate  charts  and  tables  prepared  by  the 
parties,  totaling  3.846  pages;  308  courtroom 
days  of  trial,  plus  25  days  of  ott-the-record 
conferences  between  court  and  counsel; 
23.962  printed  pages  of  trial  transcript;  4,469 
trial  exhibits  totaling  30.474  pages  plus  3.967 
p.v^es  marked  for  Identification;  417  pages 
devoted  to  the  court's  opinion. 

Yet  the  Morgan  case  would  be  counted  as 
but  one  case  In  statistical  records. 

In  his  field  study  of  the  operations  of  the 
U  8  cotirts  ( report  to  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  April  1958).  Mr.  Paul  J.  Cotter 
stated  that  "the  problem  of  the  complicated 
case  exists  to  a  high  degree"  in  this  district, 
and  that  It  has  the  largest  number  of  "long 
and    complicated    cases"    In    the    country. 


•  Estimated    by    Chief    Judge    Sylvester    J. 
Ryan. 
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Such  litigation  demands  much  more  of  a 
judge's  time  and  intellect  Uian  the  lioun 
spent  on  the  trial  itself.  Before  trial  the 
parties  usually  present  dU&cult  factual  and 
legal  questions  by  way  of  a  series  of  motions 
accompanied  by  voluminous  papers  and 
briefs  which  must  be  studied  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  in  chambers  l>efore 
thoy  can  intelligently  be  decided.  During 
trial  many  more  hours  must  be  spent  ana- 
lyzing minutes  and  exhibits  and  preparing 
jury  charges;  and  in  nonjury  cases  (which 
are  customary  in  the  complicated  patent  and 
admiralty  proceedings,  and  in  many  anti- 
trust EulU)  the  judge  must  "after  the  trial" 
study  the  exhibits,  transcripts,  and  briefs 
before  drafting  and  filing  his  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  opinion. 

In  addition  to  the  many  protracted  cases 
on  Its  civil  docket,  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  has  also  been  the  venue  for  an 
unusually  large  niunber  of  so-called  big 
criminal  cases,  such  as  the  recently  con- 
cluded Apalachtn  trial  and  the  Genovese 
narcotics  case  which  was  tried  in  April  1069. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  southern  district 
handles  approximately  I.ICX)  criminal  prose- 
cutions emnually,  which  cannot  be  deferred. 
since  the  Constitution  guarantees  the  ac- 
cu.sed  a  prompt  disposition;  and  that  this 
consumes  the  full  time  of  4  Judges,  making 
them  unavailable  for  civil  cases. 

To  handle  this  enormous  and  complex 
caseload,  which  in  sheer  nimitjers  consti- 
tutes 20  percent  of  the  civil  cases  pending 
In  all  the  Federal  district  courts.  (Tongreas 
has  allocated  to  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  only  18  judges,  or  7  percent  ot 
tlie  total  number  of  Federal  district  Judges 
In  the  country.  According  to  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  VS. 
Courts.  Warren  Olney  m.  "No  district  is  as 
undermanned  as  the  southern  district  of 
New  York." 

The  10.937  pending  cases  in  the  southern 
district  breaks  down  to  an  average  of  606 
cases  pending  per  judge.  There  ore  12  Fed- 
eral districts.  Including  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  which  have  5  or  more  Judges. 
All  of  these  districts  are  located  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  handle  approximately  45 
percent  of  all  new  civil  cases  filed  in  the  88 
districts  having  purely  Federal  Jurisdiction.* 

The  average  caseload  pending  before  each 
judge  In  these  13  districts  was  321  cases  as 
of  June  30.  1959.  In  other  words,  each  of 
the  judges  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  has  on  the  average  almost  twice  the 
number  of  cases  pending  before  him  as  the 
judges  of  these  other  metropolitan  districts. 
The  situation  as  of  June  30.  1068,  was  much 
the  same:  At  that  time.  In  the  same  12  met- 
ropolitan districts,  the  average  numlwr  of 
cases  pending  per  judge  was  336,  while  In 
the  southern  district  of  New  York  the  aver- 
age caseload  per  judge  was  578.  And  the 
average  caseload  of  the  Judges  in  all  86 
districts  having  exclusive  Federal  Jvoiadic- 
tlon  was  249  and  270  in  those  years. 

Of  course,  if  this  undtily  large  number  of 
cases  pending  per  judge  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  <»uld  be  attributed  to  in- 
efficiency or  a  lack  of  industriousness  on  the 
part  of  Its  judges,  the  creation  of  additional 
Judgeships  obviously  would  not  be  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problera.  But  the  record  eetab- 
lishes  conclusively  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1950,  the 
judges  in  the  southern  district  of  New  Toi^ 
on  the  average  disposed  of  334  cases  per  Judge, 
as  compared  to  an  average  of  253  cases  per 
judge   in  the   12  metropolitan  districts  de- 


*  These  are  Mass.'ichusetts,  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  the  north- 
ern district  of  Ohio,  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  and  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  California. 


scribed  above.  A  comparison  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  likewise  reveals 
that  the  southern  district  disposed  of  a  sub- 
stantially greater  niunber  of  cases  per  judge 
than  the  average  of  the  other  metropolitan 
districts.  The  average  niunber  of  cases  dis- 
posed of  per  judge  for  all  86  districts  having 
exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  was  even 
lower:  In  1959  the  figure  was  236  cases  dis- 
posed of  per  judge,  and  In  1958  the  average 
niunber  of  cases  disposed  of  per  judge  was 
331. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  through  a  pro- 
digious effort  the  judges  in  the  southprn 
district  of  New  York  disposed  of  a  much 
higher  than  average  number  of  cases  in  both 
1058  and  1959,  their  caseload  continues  to 
swell:  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1958.  6,732  *  new  cases  were  filed  in  the  south- 
ern district  and  4,896  ♦  cases  were  disposed 
of.  Last  year  6,549  new  cases  were  filed  and 
a  total  of  6,011  cases  disposed  of.  Thus. 
from  July  1,  1957,  to  June  30,  1959,  the  back- 
log of  pending  cases  has  Increased  by  2,374 
cases  in  this  district  even  though  its  judges 
are  working  harder  than  ever.  Any  further 
efforts  to  increase  the  output  per  judge  pose 
the  risk  tliat  judges  will  be  forced  uncon- 
sciously to  sacrifice  the  quality  of  Justice 
expected  of  them  in  an  effort  to  keep  up  with 
the  increasing  workload.  There  Is  a  limit  to 
the  burden  that  can  be  handled  efficiently, 
even  by  the  most  conscientious  judge.  If  he 
exceeds  that  limit  his  very  attempt  to  keep 
up  with  the  excessive  burden  is  self-defeat- 
ing since  mental  exhaustion  will  undoubted- 
ly have  an  adverse  effect  upon  all  of  his 
work,  not  just  the  excess. 

The  steady  Increase  In  this  district's  back- 
log does  not  completely  reflect  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  With  an  inadequate 
number  of  Judges  to  handle  the  entire  case- 
load before  It,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  court  to  dispose  of  the 
shorter  cases  first  and  defer  the  more  com- 
plicated and  protracted  ones,  since  trial  of 
these  cases  would  consume  months  of  the 
time  of  the  judges  Involved  and  result  In  a 
sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  cases  form- 
ing the  backlog.  This  tendency  to  handle 
the  shorter  cases  first,  however.  Increases 
the  hard  core  of  the  protracted  and  compli- 
cated cases,  esp>eclally  when  one  realizes  that 
from  2  to  3  percent  of  the  current  filings 
or  approximately  150  new  cases  each  year  are 
of  the  complicated  and  protracted  type.  Re- 
cently Chief  Judge  Ryan  has  assigned  4  or  5 
complicated  and  protracted  cases  apiece  for 
all  purposes  to  each  of  the  18  judges,  and  we 
may  therefore  expect  that  when  trial  of  some 
of  these  cases  is  commenced  in  1960  the 
delay  in  handling  of  regular  run-of-the-mill 
cases  will  be  increased. 

Nor  have  efforts  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  stem  the  engulfing  tide  of  new  cases  being 
brought  in  the  Federal  courts  met  with  suc- 
cess in  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
When  Congress  passed  the  Jurisdictional  Act 
of  July  25,  1958,  which  raised  the  minimum 
Jurisdictional  amount  from  $3,000  to  $10,- 
000  in  diversity  cases,  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  would  result  In  a  sharp  decrease  lu  the 
number  of  such  cases  being  brought  In  the 
Federal  courts,  because,  of  the  67,115  cases 
filed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1058,  throughout  the  United  States,  25,709 
were  diversity  cases.  Prom  the  standpoint 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  statute  had  its 
desired  effect  since  there  was  an  overall  de- 
cline of  32.8  percent  in  the  number  of  such 
cases  filed  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  decline  occurred  in  districts 
other  than  the  southern  district  of  New 
York.  In  this  district,  while  the  number  of 
private  civil  cases  filed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1050  declined  slightly  from  the  previous  year 


(5,388  filed  In  1959  as  compared  to  6,764  filed 
in  1958) ,  the  total  number  of  civil  cases 
conunenced  In  the  southern  district  for  1959 
remained  substantially  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1958:  viz,  6,549  as  compared  with  6,727' 
Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  docket 
in  the  southern  district  for  the  first  4  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  (1959-60)  reveals 
that  2,357  new  civil  cases  have  been  filed,  or 
an  average  of  approximately  600  suits  per 
month,  which  would  mean  that  we  may  ex- 
pect the  total  for  the  current  year  to  exceed 
7,100  new  civil  actions. 

Thus,  while  the  number  of  civil  actions 
being  conunenced  in  most  other  districts  is 
on  the  decline,  the  number  In  the  southern 
district  of  New  York  Is  stUl  increasing  de- 
spite the  new  act.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  pending  In 
the  southern  district  consist  principally  of 
private  civil  suits  rather  than  suits  by  or 
against  the  Government,  a  fact  of  consider- 
able significance  in  assessing  the  court's 
workload,  since  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
"private  civil  cases  take  much  more  time  of 
the  Judges   than   Government   cases."* 

Other  new  Federal  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  may  also  lead  to 
additional  litigation  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York.  One  example  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  "Labor  Management  Report  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959"  (the  so-called  Land- 
rum-Grlflan  bill)  enacted  in  September  1959 
(Public  Law  86-257)  which  establishes  new 
controls  affecting  labor  unions  and  their  re- 
lationships with  union  members.  Both  labor 
and  management  representatives  have  pre- 
dicted that  this  act  will  lead  to  a  flood  of 
litigation  by  individual  union  members  and 
employees  seeking  to  enforce  rights  accorded 
them  under  the  law.  The  southern  district 
of  New  York,  which  is  the  situs  of  the  head- 
quarters of  many  important  unions  will  un- 
doubtedly be  invoked  in  such  cases.  We 
may  further  anticipate  that  future  sessions 
of  Congress  will  pass  additional  legislation  in 
other  fields  that  will  likewise  add  to  this  im- 
portant court's  burden. 

What  has  been  the  result  thus  far  of  this 
tremendous  caseload  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict? The  median  interval  between  issue 
and  trial  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959,  was  19.1  months 
as  distinguished  from  an  average  median 
interval  of  10.3  months  in  the  86  districts 
having  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction.  And 
the  time  between  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
and  trial  was  26.7  months  in  the  southern 
district  as  compared  with  15.3  months  in 
these  same  86  districts  during  that  same 
period. 

The  delay  of  over  26  months  between  filing 
and  trial  in  the  southern  district  causes 
hardshipw  to  litigants  and  brings  the  court 
into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  In 
patent  infringement  cases,  for  example,  this 
Inordinate  delay  has  serious  consequences 
for  it  has  encouraged  willful  and  wanton  In- 
fringement of  important  patents  toward  the 
end  of  their  term.  Infringers,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  if  suit  is  brought  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  no  determina- 
tion of  the  issues  Involved  Is  probable 
until  after  the  expiration  date  of  the  patent, 
have  deliberately  embarked  on  Infringement 
activities    toward    the    end    of   the   term   of 


*  Field  study  of  the  operations  of  UJS. 
courts — report  to  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  April  1959  (prepared  by  Paul 
8.  Cotter) . 


*  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  civil  cases 
per  judge  were  filed  in  the  southern  district 
In  the  fiscal  year  1959  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  238  such  cases  per  judge  in  the  12 
largest  Federal  districts  In  the  country  (in- 
cluding the  southern  district  of  New  York). 

•Quarterly  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1959,  p.  8,  table  C-1;  testimony  of 
Warren  Olney  m.  Director,  Administrative 
Office  U.S.  Courts.  Jan.  26,  1959,  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Ap- 
propriations, 86th  Cong.,  let  sess.  (p.  56). 
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many  patents,  thus  foraahortenlng  the  ef- 
fective term  of  such  p»t«nto  by  several  years. 
In  areas  of  Industry  engaged  in  highly 
competitive  research,  patented  inventions 
frequently  become  otMOleta  In  a  matter  of 
years;  and  In  the**  areas  the  value  of  a 
patent  Is  seriously  reduced  If  speedy  relief 
ag&lnst  infringers  la  not  available,  and  ab- 
sent value  In  the  patent,  the  incentive  for 
invention  and  development  of  new  products 
disappears. 

But  the  problem  In  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  Is  far  more  serious  than  one  of 
delay  alone.  If  the  present  rate  of  filings  con- 
tinues without  abatement,  or  increases  as 
the  first  4  months  of  l»6»-e0  Indicate  will  be 
the  case,  and  the  coiirt  Is  given  no  relief  In 
the  form  of  new  ludgee,  we  face  a  deteriora- 
tion In  the  very  quality  of  Justice  that  this 
distinguished  court  wlU  be  able  to  dispense 
in  the  future.  BecatMe  It  Is  Ineviuble  that 
when  the  caseload  on  the  Individual  Judges 
becomes  too  heavy,  not  only  does  court  con- 
gestion occur,  but  the  quality  of  the  Justice 
which  Is  dispensed  must  ultimately  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

We  believe   that   thU   problem   cannot    be 
met  by  measures  short  of  the  enactment  of 
legislation  creating  sU  additional  Judgeships 
The  court  has  welcomed  any  reasonable  alter- 
native suggestions  Including  the  use  of  visit- 
ing Judges  from  other  districts  and  the  adop- 
tion of  various  procedural  reforms  calculated 
to  Increase  the  coiirt's  work  product      But 
past  experience  has  shown  that  the  services 
of  visiting  Judgea.  although  welcomed  with 
open  arms,  have  limited  utility  since   their 
help  Is  of  a  temporary  and  transitory  nature 
and  they  cannot  therefore  be  assigned  to  deal 
with  the  court's  No.  1  problem  which  is  the 
extraordinary    number    of    complicated    and 
protracted    cases    pending    on    Its    calendar 
These  Judges  Invariably  return  after   a   few 
weeks    to    their    respective    home    districts 
which   are   often  hundreds  or   thousands  of 
miles  from  New  York.    To  ask  them  to  con- 
tinue   to   handle   a   matter   after    they    have 
returned  to  their  home  districts  would   not 
only  be  unfair  to  them  and  to  the  lawyers 
and  litigants  Involved,  but  would  also  be  Im- 
practical. 

With  respect  to  procedural  reforms.  efTorts 
are  continually  being  made  toward  improv- 
ing the  court's  efficiency  These  Include 
studies  presently  underway  of  measures 
designed  to  eliminate  waste  of  time  on  the 
part  of  the  court  and  counsel  in  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  motions,  and  of  possible 
revisions  in  the  court's  pretrial  procedures 
Even  with  such  improvements,  however,  the 
court  could  never  expect  to  Increase  lU 
already  prodigious  work  product  to  a  point 
where  It  could  keep  abreast  of  the  annual 
intake  of  new  cases,  much  less  to  dispose  of 
the  huge  backlog  of  pending  litigation  before 
it 

After  reviewing  the  manner  In  which  the 
present  18  Judges  are  assigned,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  minimum  of  6  additional 
judBieshlps  Is  required  to  enable  the  court 
to  keep  up  with  the  current  annual  inflow 
of  civil  and  criminal  business  Any  plan 
for  assignment  of  the  24  judges  w  )Uld  still 
necessitate  continuation  of  the  services  of 
retired  senior  and  vUltlng  Judges  who  would 
be  utilized  on  shorter  trials  in  order  to  en- 
able a  portion  of  the  regularly  assigned 
Judges  to  handle  the  many  complicated 
and  protracted  cases  Instituted  In  this  dis- 
trict. Adequate  space  and  facilities  are 
available  to  accommodate  the  six  additional 
Judges  reconunended. 

On  behalf  of  our  members  we  urge  Con- 
gress as  strongly  as  we  can  to  enact  promptly 
legislation  creating  six  additional  Judge- 
ships for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
before  the  problem  has  grown  to  such 
gargantuan  proportions  that  the  damage 
win  be  Irreparable. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
no  other  qualification  to  be  here.  I  have 
the  qualification  of  having  been  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  for  many  years,  and  of 
very  extensive  experience,  especially  in 
the  courts.  I  have  tried  cases  not  only 
in  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  my 
State;  I  have  tried  cases  in  many  States 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  argued 
cases  on  appeal  right  up  to  the  highest 
courts.  I  say  advisedly,  as  a  practicinft 
lawyer,  that  if  the  public  is  not  outraged. 
It  ought  to  be  outraged,  by  the  way  it  has 
been  treated  in  respect  to  the  expansion 
of  the  Federal  judiciary,  particularly 
since  the  action  we  are  about  to  take  is 
long  overdue. 

Justice  delayed  has  been  jusUce 
denied,  ('specially  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  faced  our  courUs,  espe- 
cially in  the  busiest  jurisdictions  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  New  Yorlc.  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  which 
covers  those  areas,  is  absolutely  shock- 
ing It  would  be  a  national  disgrace  in 
any  country,  and  it  certainly  is  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  Ls  this  aciion 
long  overdue;  we  ought  to  be  apologizing 
to  the  country  for  having  "footballed" 
the  judgeship  bill  around,  largely  for 
political  reasons,  as  long  as  we  have. 

It  is  wonderful  news  to  the  Federal 
bench,  to  State,  county,  and  city  bar 
associations,  especially  those  in  the  area 
from  which  I  come,  to  the  member  law- 
yers, and,  mast  important  of  all.  to  the 
citizens  who  suffer  from  this  denial  of 
the  prompt  administration  of  Justice, 
that  we  are  finally  about  to  get  it. 

No  nation  can  truly  assert  its  ad- 
herence to  democratic  principles  when 
the  rieht  to  effective  judicial  remedy  is 
frustrated  by  delay  and  inadequate 
process. 

We  must  go  ahead  now  We  cannot 
let  pai-ti.sanship  or  legislative  inertia 
impede  us  any  longer  We  must  now 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

The  statements  and  ropwrt  I  have 
placed  in  the  Rxcord  contain  facts  and 
figures  alx)ut  the  way  in  which  citizens 
have  t>ef  n  disadvantaged  and  victim- 
ized, in  mv  opinion,  by  this  denial  of 
prompt  ju.stlce 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further  point. 
Ye.sterday  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United   States    t+'stifled    before    a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  bo<iy      We  had  no 
hearings  before  the  Senate  committee, 
I  am  very  sorr>'  to  .say;  I  wi.sh  we  had 
The   Attorney   General  stated   that   the 
be.st  qualified  individuals  should  be  se- 
lected to  fill  the  vacancies  on  the  bench 
As  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen,  I  commend 
the   Attorney   General   for    insistiiuj    on 
high  and  objective  criteria  m  selectinR 
our  Federal  judges.     As  a  Senator  from 
New  Yoi-k,  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that   something  be  done  about   the  al- 
most impossible  workload  of  the  judges 
in    the    southern    and    eastern    district 
courts  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second     Circuit.       Therefore,     together 
with  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  New 
York  1  Mr.  Kt-KTiNC  1 ,  I  pledge  my  efforts 
to  work  to  assist  the  Attorney  General 
to   attain   his  objective   of   getting  the 


bt-si  qualified  lawyers — and  I  assume 
that  means  without  regard  to  party  and 
without  regard  to  politics — to  fill  these 
high  and  demanding  positions  of  pub- 
lic service. 

I  shall  call  upon  the  people  of  my 
State  to  help,  and  I  shall  urge  our  Bar 
Associations  and  other  interested  civil 
and  professional  groups  in  New  York 
to  lend  themselves  to  this  viUl  task,  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  we  can  move 
promptly  to  name  judges  who  will  be 
a  credit  to  their  profession,  to  their 
State,  and  to  the  principles  of  equal 
justice  under  law  promptly  adminis- 
tered. 

I  intend,  and  I  know  that  my  col- 
Itnuue  does,  too.  to  take  the  Attorney 
General  at  his  word.  We  will  produce 
the  best  qualified  men  Perhaps  he  can 
find  others  We  want  very  much  to 
.s<v  this  .standard  the  one  applied  In 
implementing  the  bill. 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  I 
understand  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
may  reach  a  vote  on  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
establish  additional  circuit  and  district 
judgeships  I  hope  and  expect  that  the 
bill  Will  pass  by  a  substantial  majority. 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  my  vote  will  be 
cast  in  the  affirmative,  because  there  are 
few  subjects  which  have  come  before 
Congress  in  the  last  several  years  which 
have  been  more  studied,  more  surveyed, 
more  re.searched.  aiid  more  debated.  We 
have  gone  through  all  this  before,  and 
indicative  of  that  fact  is  the  compara- 
tively short  debate  which  is  now  required 
on  this  measure. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  just  now  expressed  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  Attorney  General  in 
selecting  from  New  York,  for  the  New 
York  judicial  appointments,  the  best 
qualified  men  available. 

If  this  bill,  which  provides  for  another 
district  judge  for  Alaska,  is  enacted  into 
law,  for  my  part  I  should  like  to  offer 
the  Attorney  General  similar  coopera- 
tion, to  help  select  from  the  49th  State 
the  very  best  available  attorney  to  fill 
the  additional  seat  on  the  Federal  bench. 
Mr  President,  perhaps  I  should  speak 
briefly  about  the  rather  unique  Judicial 
Situation  which  has  prevailed  in  Alaska. 
Before  the  advent  of  statehood,  our  Fed- 
eral district  court  was  empowered  by 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  both  Terri- 
torial and  Federal  matters:  and  the  Ter- 
ritorial judges  had  primary  jurisdiction 
in  all  causes.  Federal  and  Territorial. 

With  the  coming  of  statehood,  there 
was  created  an  Alaska  Supreme  Court 
and  an  Ala.ska  Superior  Court. 

Both  of  these  courts  have  now  been 
functioning  for  more  than  a  year.  As 
a  layman.  I  am  informed,  by  those  who 
are  in  a  better  position  to  know,  that  the 
transition  from  Federal  to  State  judicial 
administration  has  proceeded  with  re- 
markable efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  need  for  another  district 
judge  in  Alaska?  I  should  say  there  are 
several  facts  which  demonstrate  the 
need. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  this  time 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  num- 
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ber  of  Federal  cases  pending  In  Alaska 
and  the  number  of  cases  which  await 
adjudication  in  other  jurisdictions. 
However,  other  t;lements,  especially  one 
very  Important  one,  enter  into  our  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  in  regard  to 
Alaska.  That  important  one  is,  of 
course,  geographic,  because  physlcaUy  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  only  one  Federal 
judge  to  handle  the  Important  Federal 
judicial  affairs  in  our  vast  State,  which 
IS  586,000  square  miles  in  extent — even 
larger  than  the  State  represented  by  the 
present  Presidinj  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming   [Mr.  Hickey]. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  in  approving 
the  proposal  to  ci^eate  another  judgeship 
in  Alaska,  took  this  geographic  factor  in- 
to account  when  it  recommended  that 
an  additional  Judgeship  be  created  in 
Alaska.  One  F(>deral  Judge  is  simply 
too  burdened  to  be  able  to  give  adequate 
and  proper  service  to  the  litigants  in  so 
large  a  State. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  fear  that 
If  there  be  another  district  judge  in 
Alaska,  he  will  find  time  hanging  heavy 
on  his  hands,  because  only  the  other 
day.  when  I  was  called  upon  fc^  Judge 
Chambers,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  he  told  me  that  if  either  of  the 
Alaska  Judges — assuming  that  a  second 
one  is  appointed — finds  himself  with  time 
on  his  hands.  Judge  Chambers  will 
promptly  assign  that  Judge  to  preside  in 
another  of  the  Western  States. 

In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Judicial  Conference  for  the 
sympathetic  attention  it  has  so  long 
demonstrated  toward  the  needs  of 
Judicial  administration  in  Alaska.  The 
membership  of  the  Conference  has  al- 
ways been  most  gracious  and  helpful  to 
us.  This  latest  recommendation  is  but 
another  example  of  the  appropriate  con- 
sideration which  has  been  given. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  following  my 
remarks  on  this  subject,  a  statement  pre- 
sented before  the  Committee  on  Court 
Administration  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Unlt<>d  States,  when  it  met 
last  August,  at  Seattle.  The  statement 
was  made  by  the  Honorable  Walter  H. 
Hodge,  the  Federal  judge  now  in  Alaska. 
In  his  statement,  Judge  Hodge  set  forth 
succinctly  and  persuasively,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  reasons  why  there  should  be 
another  Federal  Judge  in  the  49th  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  his  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
BtTMMAST  or  Remaeks  or  Hon.  Waltb  H. 

HODGK,    U.S.    DlSTEICT    JlTDCX    rOB    THK    DlB- 

TiiCT  or  Alaska.   Bxroas  thz  Couicrrm 

ON   CotTKT  ADMINIS'rXATIOM  Or  THZ  JlTDICIAI. 

CoNriKENCK  or  THE  Untted  States,  Meet- 
INO  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Auuust  16,  1960 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  tO' accept  the 
invitatloa  of  Uile  committee  to  present 
briefly  the  case  of  the  need  for  an  additional 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska  pursuant  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Ninth  Circuit  at  Pebble 
Beach,  Calif..  July  8,  1960. 

Reference  is  made  first  to  some  statistical 
tables  furnished  by  me  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 3.  1960,  to  Mr.  WUl  Shafroth,  Chief  at 


the  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics,  Administrative  OfSce  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  of  which  the  committee  has  a  copy. 
These  statistics  were  Intended  to  be  supple- 
mental to  the  statistical  information  prevl- 
otisly  furnished  by  the  Administrative  Office 
which  Is  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  conceded  that  from  a  purely 
statistical  standpoint  the  figures  do  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  need  for  an  additional 
Judge.  Figures  submitted  by  our  clerk 
show  a  total  of  264  cases  pending  as  of  J\ine 
80,  1960.  exclusive  of  bankruptcy  and  pre- 
liminary examinations,  of  which  223  are 
civil  cases  and  41  criminal  cases,  which  Is 
approximately  equal  to  the  number  of  cases 
transferred  to  o\ir  court  on  February  20, 
1960.  This  fig\u:e  is  believed  to  be  under 
the  national  average  and  would  not  be  im- 
pressive except  for  the  very  unusual  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Alaska. 

First  there  was  the  problem  of  the  very 
considerable  backlog  which  faced  the  former 
U.S.  District  Court  at  the  time  of  transition. 
At  that  time  there  was  pending  In  the  third 
division  at  Anchorage  some  2,200  cases  and 
In  the  fourth  division  at  Fairbanks  some 
900  cases.  The  criminal  cases  had  been  kept 
fairly  current  but  the  civil  cases  were  far 
behind,  having  been  pending  between  date 
at  issue  and  possible  date  of  trial  for  as 
long  as  5  years  and  a  great  majority  of  them 
over  3  years.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  although  an  additional  judge 
for  the  third  division  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  some 
10  years  nothing  was  ever  done  about  It; 
and  by  the  further  fact  that  from  the  date 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  admit- 
ting Alaska  to  statehood  on  January  3,  1958, 
xuitll  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
new  district  court  on  February  20,  1960,  no 
Federal  cases  had  been  tried  In  the  fourth 
division  aL.d  no  Federal  civil  cases  had  been 
tried  in  the  third  division.  Hence,  the 
iMicklog  referred  to  reflected  seriously  upon 
our  initial  caseload. 

Facing  tills  problem  we  attempted  first  to 
hold  pretrial  conferences  in  all  civil  cases 
throughout  the  circuit  so  far  as  we  could 
reach  them,  covering  the  cases  p>endlng  at 
Anchorage  up  through  1957  and  those  at 
Fairbanks  through  1958.  We  were  amazed 
to  find  that  out  of  54  such  conferences  held, 
only  two  cases  were  immediately  disposed 
of,  one  by  confession  of  judgment  and  the 
other, by  order  of  the  court,  which  of  course 
Is  far  below  the  national  average.  Subse- 
quently a  few  cases  have  been  settled,  pos- 
sibly as  a  result  of  such  conferences,  and  I 
was  Informed  only  last  week  that  two  more 
cases  were  in  the  process  of  settlement. 
However,  most  of  these  cases  will  need  to  be 
tried  in  addition  to  those  cases  not  yet 
reached  for  pretrial. 

The  report  of  the  Administrative  Office 
shows  an  average  nvunber  of  Federal  cases 
commenced  in  the  former  district  court  for 
the  past  3  years  as  118  cases,  which  ccHn- 
pares  favorably  with  55  cases  commen:ed  in 
the  first  two  quarters  of  our  present  court. 
If  we  add  these  cases  to  those  pending  as 
of  June  30,  1960,  we  find  a  total  of  385:  cases 
to  come  before  the  1 -Judge  court  In  :.  year. 
We  found  as  a  result  of  such  pretrial  con- 
ferences, and  trials  thus  far  concIude<l,  that 
the  average  length  of  trial  is  3*4  days.  If 
all  of  these  cases  be  tried  the  time  fcr  trial 
will  consiune  on  this  basis  924  court  days, 
or  at  a  lesser  average  of  2  V^  days  per  ctise  the 
time  for  trial  would  be  660  court  days.  The 
cases  mentioned  in  which  settlement  ts 
pending  would  require  3  weeks  and  4  days. 
Last  Friday  we  concluded  a  brief  term  at 
Nome  with  one  civil  case  consiuclng  6 
full  days  and  a  criminal  case  3  full  days. 
We  hold  court  ordinarily  from  10  aon.  until 
noon  and  from  2  pjn.  until  5  pjn.  for  trials 
and  take  care  of  criminal  pleas,  ex  parte 
matters,  hearings  on  injunctions,  etc.  et  9:30 


a.m.   and    1:S0   p.m.,  hence  otir  court  time 
generally  consumes  about  6  hours. 

Going  back  to  the  history  of  the  matter, 
I  served  for  some  b%  years  on  the  former 
district  court  with  headquarters  at  Nome, 
but  spent  over  half  of  my  time  assisting  in 
the  third  and  fotirth  divisions  at  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks.  It  was  assromed  by 
the  four  Judges  that  two  Federal  Judges 
would  be  provided  for  the  new  court.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  became 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  we  discovered  that 
only  one  Judge  was  provided.  The  act  pro- 
vided that  Alaska  would  constitute  one  Ju- 
dicial district  and  that  court  wo\ild  be  held 
at  Juneau,  Anchorage,  Fairbanks  and  Nome, 
to  which  was  added  Ketchikan  by  amend- 
ment In  the  Alaska  omnibxis  bill.  At  that 
time  Alaska  had  three  unofficial  delegates  at 
Washington  under  the  "Tennessee  plan," 
one  of  whom  was  ex-Governor  EHmsT 
GRrENtNG.  now  U.8.  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  happened  to  be  at  Fairbanks.  Judge 
Vernon  D.  Forbes,  and  I  immediately  con- 
ferred with  Senator  Gruening  with  respect 
to  amending  the  bill  to  provide  for  two 
Judges. 

He  took  this  up  with  his  colleagues  and 
with  delegate  (now  UjB.  Senator)  B.  L. 
Bartlett,  who  advised  that  the  bill  had  al- 
ready passed  the  House  committee  and  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  seek  to  amend  it  at 
such  time,  suggesting  that  after  statehood 
we  would  have  two  Senators  who  could  then 
aid  in  securing  an  amendment  to  the  act. 
Senator  Grttening  has  since  Introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  provide  for  two  Judges 
but  It  was  then  suggested  that  we  await  some 
experience  record  before  urging  passage  of 
a  bin,  and  Senator  Gbuening  has  been  In- 
formed that  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  woiild  be 
necessary.  We  are  not  Included  in  the 
Judicial  omnibus  bill  but  Senator  Gbuen- 
iNG's  bill  Is  still  pending. 

Travel  Involved  is  the  next  most  serious 
problem.  Alaska  is  by  far  the  largest  dis- 
trict in  the  Union,  being  approximately  2'^'^ 
times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
distance  between  Ketchikan,  farthest  point 
southeast  where  the  Judge  is  required  to 
hold  court,  and  Nome,  the  farthest  point 
northwest.  Is  slightly  over  1.300  air  miles. 
More  appropriately,  the  distance  from  our 
headquarters  at  Anchorage  to  the  four  places 
where  we  are  required  to  hold  court,  as  given 
by  the  air  lines,  is  as  follows:  Ketchikan, 
768  miles;  Juneau,  578  miles;  Fairbanks,  263 
miles;  and  Nome.  535  miles.  Travel  is  only 
by  air,  except  between  Ancliorage  and  Fair- 
banks, where  travel  may  be  had  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  a  trip  requiring  12  hours, 
or  by  highway,  a  trip  of  some  10  hours.  We 
find  that  the  time  Involved  in  travel  thus 
far,  including  our  recent  trip  to  Nome,  is 
15  days,  including  3  days  on  a  trip  to  Ketchi- 
kan and  return,  where  I  was  delayed  on 
account  of  a  snowstorm  and  held  up  a  full 
day  at  Petersburg,  which  sometimes  happens. 
In  addition  to  actual  time  of  travel,  which 
requires  practically  a  full  day,  we  find  an- 
other one-half  day  each  necessary  in  prepa- 
ration for  travel  and  in  setting  up  court  In 
our  new  location.  It  will  be  observed  that 
up  through  August  we  have  spent  123  days 
away  from  Anchorage.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  we  have  no  continuity  of  operation 
and  it  Ls  most  difficult  to  set  up  trial  of  cases 
In  five  remote  places. 

The  cost  of  travel  Is  also  significant,  where 
we  find  that  our  cost  as  extended  through 
September  30,  1960,  is  $10339.  These  costs 
would  not  be  eliminated  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  Judge  but  could  be  substan- 
tially rednoed.  In  this  connection  we  find  It 
necessary  to  take  with  us  our  clerk  or 
deputy  clerk  as  an  in-court  deputy  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  four  places  other  than 
Anchorage  we  have  the  assistance  of  the 
State  superior  court  clerks  who  also  serve 
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M  deputy  clerks  of  our  court  without  com- 
pensation ^  and  w*  And  tbat  we  cannot 
Jtistly  require  them  to  appear  In  our  court 
We  alBO  need  the  •erTlcea  of  a  reporter,  my 
■ecretary.  and  a  Uw  clerk,  whose  services 
I  And  InTaluable  in  doing  research  work. 

No  formal  suggMtion  haa  been  made  aa 
yet  to  my  knowledge  with  respect  to  di- 
visions of  the  court  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  such  Judtelal  division  should  be 
established  but  that  Congress  should  pro- 
vide for  two  Judges  for  Alaska  who  may 
determine  their  headquarters,  and  It  is  my 
thought  that  one  Judge  could  be  stationed 
at  Anchorage  to  take  care  of  the  work  there 
which  U  approximately  60  percent  of  our 
caseload  and  one  at  Fairbanks  who  could 
handle  In  addition  to  the  cases  from  that 
area  the  much  lighter  caseloads  at  Juneau, 
Ketchikan,  and  Nome. 

A  further  problem  arises  as  to  the  ad- 
ministrative dutlee.  We  find  It  Is  very  time 
consuming  to  handle  administrative  affairs 
at  Ave  different  places. 

Finally.  It  Is  my  Orm  belief  that  the  task 
cannot  be  adequately  accomplished  by  one 
Judge.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the 
burden  upon  the  jtidge  as  the  burden  upon 
litigants  who  have  been  long  awaiting  dis- 
position of  their  eases.  It  is  disheartening 
to  arrive  at  Fairbanks  and  find  litigants  in 
tort  claims  casee  awaiting  trial  for  from  3 
to  5  years.  We  have  a  considerable  number 
of  such  cases.  The  same  applies  to  a  lesser 
degree  to  Miller  Act  cases.  We  have  m.any 
of  these  due  to  the  vast  amount  of  Govern- 
ment military  construction  in  Alaska  With 
this  more  complete  picture  we  submit  that 
the  need  for  an  additional  Judge  is  urgent. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk;  and  I  request  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  cleared  this  pro- 
cedure and  this  action  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  also 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 
action  I  propose. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  committee 
amendments  have  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered? 

Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered;  and 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvk  Clirk.  On  p&ae  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  22  to  25. 
inclusive. 

On  page  9,  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "  d) "  and  insert  "  <  h  >  ". 

On  page  9,  line  5,  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "(J)"  and  insert  "u)". 

On  page  11,  Immediately  before  line  4. 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

See.  6  Section  83  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  so 


'  An  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
chief  Justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  as 
administrative  head  of  the  State  courts  and 
the  Government  that  the  United  States 
would  reimburse  the  State  for  10  percent 
of  the  salary  of  the  deputy  clerks  to  com- 
pensate for  their  work,  but  this  has  not 
been  accomplished  and  all  of  the  deputy 
clerks  have  received  a  reduction  in  former 
salaries. 


much  thereof  as  relates  -.o  the  eastern  dis- 
trict and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  t.ie  fol- 
lowing 

"EASTDIN    DIsmiCT 

"(ai  The  eastern  district  comprises  five 
divisions 

"(1)  The  eastern  division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Cross.  Lee.  Monroe,  Phillips, 
Saint  Francis,  and  Woodruff 

"Court  for  the  eastern  division  shall  be 
held  at  Helena 

"(2)  The  western  dlvl.slon  comprises  the 
counties  of  Conway.  Faulkner.  Lonoke.  Perry. 
Pope.  Prairie,  Pul.iskl.  .Saline.  Van  Buren. 
White,  and  Yell. 

"Court  for  the  western  division  shall  be 
held  at  Little  Rock 

•(3  I  The  Pine  Bluff  division  comprl.ses  the 
counties  of  Arkansas.  Chicot.  Cleveland. 
Dallas,  Desha.  Drew,  Grant.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln 

"Court  for  the  Pine  Bluff  division  shall  be 
held  at  Pine  Bluff 

"(4)  The  northern  division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Cleburne,  Fulton.  Independence. 
Izard.  Jackson.  Sharp,  and  Stone 

"Court  for  the  northern  division  shall  be 
held  at  BatesvlUe 

"(5)  The  Jonesboro  division  comprises  the 
counties  of  Clay.  CralRhead.  Crittenden. 
Greene,  l.iiwrence.  Missl.islppi  Poinsett,  and 
Randolph 

"Court  for  the  Jonesboro  division  shall 
be  held  at  Jonesboro  " 

On  page  11,  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "Sec  6"  and  insert  "Sec.  7  " 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  I  now  ofTer  i.s  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitutf'  for  thf»  umondment 
adopted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
concerning  the  place  of  holdinR  court  for 
the  Western  Division  of  the  US  District 
Court  for  the  E;i.stcrn  Di.strict  of  Ar- 
kansas. The  committf'e  amendment 
provides  that  the  place  of  holding  court 
for  the  western  divi.=;ion  will  bo  at  Lit- 
tle Rock  and  Pine  BlulT  In.stcad  of  that 
committee  amendment,  the  amendment 
I  have  now  offered  is  to  be  inst-rted  in 
the  bill  at  the  proper  place— not  where 
the  present  committ<>e  amendment  is 
to  be  found,  but  on  pa«e  12,  between 
lines  3  and  4. 1  believe 

My  substitute  amendment  would  di- 
vide the  western  divi-sion  of  the  court 
into  two  divisions,  one  would  be  called 
the  Pine  Bluff  division  of  the  court  and 
the  other  would  retain  the  de.sinnation 
western  division. 

Mr.  Presid  nt,  the  western  division  of 
the  court  as  currently  constituted  is  by 
far  the  most  populous  division  in  either 
of  the  two  Federal  judicial  districts  in 
Arkansas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  pres- 
ent population  is  approximately  800,000 
while  the  next  nearest  most-ixipulat*'d 
division  contam.s  .some  270,000  i)eople 

The  western  division  is  al  o  the  largest 
division  areawi.se.  covering  almost  the 
entire  length  of  the  Arkansas  River  Val- 
ley, which  runs  from  northwest  to  .south- 
east through  the  State.  Much  inconven- 
ience and  needless  expense  thus  results 
to  lawyers,  witnesses,  litigants,  who 
must  travel  from  distant  parts  of  the 
division  to  Little  Rock,  which  is  the 
only  place  that  the  court  presently  sits. 

To  illustrate,  a  person  who  lives  in 
Lake  Village,  in  the  extreme  southeast 
comer  of  the  division,  has  a  round  trip 
of  some  254  miles  to  Little  Rock.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted  and  a  Pine  Bluff 
division  of  the  court  created,  his  journey 


would  entail  only  162  miles,  or  a  saving 
of  some  92  miles  of  travel. 

I  may  say  that  one  of  the  district 
judges  of  Arkansas  now  resides  in  Pine 
Bluff;  and  it  would  be  most  convenient 
for  the  judge  who  serves  in  that  district 
to  have  a  division  established  there,  so 
that  court  might  be  held  there,  not  only 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  the  district,  but  also  as  an  accom- 
modation to  him.  and  also  with  some 
saving  in  expense  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  consid- 
erations that  urgently  dictate  the  parti- 
tion of  the  western  division  of  the  court 
We  are  already  witnessing  a  burgeoning 
industrial  development  in  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley,  with  its  accompanying 
rapid  economic  growth  and  marked  In- 
crease in  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts. 
As  work  on  the  Arkansas  River  develop- 
ment program  progresses,  this  expansion 
will  become  even  more  pronounced.   As 

I  have  .stated,  the  western  division  of  the 
court  serves  this  area.  The  division's 
geographic  jurisdiction  is  already  too 
extensive  and  its  population  Is  nearly 
threo  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
divi.sion  in  Arkansas. 

This  amendment  would  simply  spUt 
the  western  division  in  two.  taking  eight 
counties  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
western  division  and  one  county  from  the 
eastern  division  to  form  the  Pine  Bluff 
division.  Court  for  this  new  division 
would  be  held  at  Pine  Bluff.    The  other 

II  counties  presently  in  the  western  di- 
vision would  retain  the  designation 
"western  division, "  and  the  place  of 
holding  court  would  remain  at  Little 
Rock. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
tl-.e  approval  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Arkansas  Bar  Association  and  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  practicing 
lawyers  in  the  affected  area.  If  adopted, 
I  am  certain  it  will  do  much  to  aid  the 
US.  DLstnct  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  twth  from  an  admin- 
i.strative  standpoint  and  in  alleviating 
the  crowded  condition  of  its  docket.  It 
will  aLso  better  serve  the  convenience  of 
thi'  citizens  of  the  area  involved. 

I  know  of  no  opposition.  I  know  of 
no  one  interested  in  this  matter  other 
than  the  people  of  Arkansas.  As  one  of 
their  representatives  in  this  distin- 
guished body.  I  urge  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hi(  KEY  in  the  chain.  The  question  is 
on  a',Meeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  am  •ndtnent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MrCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  e.\pre.ss  my  appreciation  to  the 
leadership  on  both  sides,  and  esf>eclally 
to  the  majority  leader,  for  peimitting 
action  on  the  amendment  at  this  time. 


THE  FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 
BILL.  S.  1021.  IN  ITS  PRESENT 
F'ORM  WOUIX)  RESULT  IN  A  NET 
FINANCIAL  LOSS  TO  ALASKA 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  when  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  placed  the  text  of 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  in  the 
Conor F.s.sioNAL  Record  I  took  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  to  point  out  the  anomalouB 
situation  of  Alaska  as  a  beneficiary  of 
the  assistance  proposed  in  the  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  administration. 
As  a -strong  supporter  of  the  principle 
of  Federal  aid  to  the  Nation's  public 
schools  I  expressed  the  dismay  of  Alas- 
kans who  find  that  the  application  <rf 
tlie  formula  proposed  for  aiiocatlon  of 
funds  under  the  bill  will  supply  a  negli- 
gible amount  of  assistance  to  my  State. 

My  concern  that  this  formula  be  ad- 
justed to  achieve  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  funds  to  all  60  States  remains 
undiminished. 

However,  now  that  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  which  was  not  available  and  has  now 
been  introduced,  and  to  investigate  the 
effects  on  Alaska  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  legislation  now  existing 
that  extends  Federal  assistance  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  I 
find,  regretfully,  further  cause  for  dis- 
may. 

It  develops  that,  in  the  case  of  Alaska, 
legislation  to  which  we  have  looked  for- 
ward so  long  as  a  means  of  providing 
badly  needed  Federal  assistance  to  our 
schools  will  actually  mean  no  assistance 
at  all.  In  fact,  Alaska  would,  under  the 
proposal  of  the  administration  for  re- 
ducing Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas. 
lose  so  much  money  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  entitled,  if  the  present  pro- 
gram were  continued  on  the  existing 
basis,  that  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
$555,000  to  which  we  would  be  entitled 
in  the  fiist  year  under  the  Federal  aid 
provisions  of  title  I,  we  would  wind  up 
with  a  deficit  for  the  1962  fiscal  year 
of  nearly  $70,000. 

So,  instead  of  gaining  aid  for  edu- 
cation we  would  lose  much  of  the  assist- 
ance we  have  been  receiving  since  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  for  federally 
impacted  areas,  and  on  which  our  schools 
are  quite  dependent. 

The  program  under  which  Federal 
assistance  is  channeled  to  schools  In 
areas  in  which  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
has  large  establishments  is  essential  to 
the  public  schools  of  Alaska.  Our  local 
school  districts  and  the  State,  which 
operates  schools  in  large  areas  of  the 
State  that  are  not  organized  in  school 
districts,  cannot  undertake  the  burden  of 
educating  the  children  of  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  the  large  Air  Force  bases  and 
Army  installations  at  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks.  If  the  children  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  at  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  and  Fort  Richardson  at 
Anchorage  or  at  Fort  Jonathan  Wain- 
wright  and  Elelsen  Air  Force  Base  near 
Fairbanks  or  at  Fort  Greely,  are  to  be 
educated,  the  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  provide  assistance  on  the 
same  scale  at  which  it  has  been  pro- 
vided during  past  years,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, there  must  be  a  far  more  generous 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
than  that  proposed  in  S.  1021.  or  at  least 
a  more  realistic  apportionment  formula 
for  Alaska. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
who  serves  so  ably  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  and  as  manager 
of  this  important  legislation,  stated  on 
Tuesday,  Alaska  is  one  of  the  great  de- 
fense areas  of  the  United  States.    I  be- 


lieve the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  for  the  maintenance  of  this  bul- 
wark of  strength  extends  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  those  who  main- 
tain these  defenses,  find  that  this 
responsibility  has  in  no  way  diminished. 
Certainly,  in  Alaska  there  is  no  decrease 
in  the  impact  of  Federal  activity  on  lo- 
cal facilities  which  would  justify  any  de- 
crease at  all  in  the  funds  available  to 
the  State  for  education  of  personnel  em- 
ployed at  Federal  Government  installa- 
tions. 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  ever  was,  I  commend  my 
able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  Senator  Engli,  on  his  intro- 
duction of  legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend the  program  in  its  present  form  on 
a  permanent  basis.  In  view  of  the  needs 
of  Alaska  for  Uiis  continued  assistance, 
I  shall  support  his  proposal  with 
enthusiasm. 

I  remain  firm  in  my  support  of  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  local  schools 
for  puiTXxses  for  which  it  is  needed, 
whether  it  be  construction  of  classrooms 
or  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  What 
must  be  done,  however,  is  to  achieve 
Federal  legislation  which  will  provide  the 
assistance  that  is  needed  on  the  scale  at 
which  it  is  required. 


judgeships  and  to  aecept  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  telegram  sent 
to  the  Administrative  OflSce  of  the  UJ5. 
Courts  by  Richard  H.  Chambers,  chief 
judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit;  also,  a  memorandum  sup- 
plied by  Chief  Judge  Louis  E.  Goodman, 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  February  6,  1961. 
Administkatpve  Office  of  the  U.S  Coukts, 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Judicial    Council,    Ninth    Circuit,    today 
unanimously  recommended  Increase  In  num- 
ber of  district  judges  for  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington from  four  to  five  judges.  In  southern 
district  of  California  from  11  to  13  and  the 
northern  district  of  California  from  7  to  9. 
Richard  H.  Chambess, 
Chief  Judge.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeah  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit. 


ADDITIONAL    CIRCUIT    AND    DIS- 
TRICT   JUDGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  dispatch  in  reporting 
to  the  Senate  S.  912,  the  omnibus  judge- 
ship bill.  I  am  especial!:  nreciative 
of  the  committee's  action  ui  amending 
S.  912  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
four  additional  district  judges  for  my 
State  of  California,  two  for  the  northern 
district  and  two  for  the  southern  district. 

California  is  a  growing  State  and  the 
need  for  these  new  Judgeships  Is  mani- 
fest. I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  excellent  material  in  support 
of  the  new  California  judgeships  in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  committee 
report  accompanying  S.  912.  Senate  Re- 
port No.  55.  The  number  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  cases  coming  before  judges 
In  both  divisions  demand  the  sissistance 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  bill  as 
reported  from  the  committee.  The 
Judicial  Council  of  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  February  6,  1961, 
unanimously  recommended  the  increase. 
and  the  State  bar  of  California  recently 
reiterated  its  support.  Its  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  State  bar  of  California  earnestly  rec- 
ommends for  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  proposal 
to  add  two  additional  Judges  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
DUtrlct  of  California  and  to  add  two  addi- 
tional judges  to  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
the  urgent   need   for   these   additional 


Memorandum 
In  re  need  of  the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the 

Northern    District    of    California    for    two 

additional  district  judges 

Almost  6  years  ago  (85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 
after  a  favorable  recommendation  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
legislation  was  proposed  In  the  Senate 
<S.  1256)  authorizing  one  additional  judge- 
ship for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia.' The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  administrative 
office,  submitted  statistical  data  showing  the 
need  at  that  time  for  this  additional  judge- 
ship. The  Congress  has  not  aa  yet  taken  any 
action  with  respect  to  this  additional  judge- 
ship, as  well  as  for  additional  Judgeships  in 
other  districts  throughout  the  country.  In 
the  meantime  the  need  for  additional  Ju- 
dicial manpower  In  the  northern  district  of 
California  has  become  Increasingly  acute. 
Both  the  population,  and  the  business  of  the 
court,  have  been  steadily  Increaalng.  There 
Is  now  a  need  for  two  additional  Judgeships 
Instead  of  the  one  which  was  necessary  over 
6  years  ago. 

In  1959  there  were  a  total  of  2,256  cases 
filed  in  the  northern  district,  or  322  cases 
per  Judge.  However,  statistics  relating  to 
the  number  of  cases  are  inadequate  to  pic- 
ture the  nature  of  the  business  of  the  court. 
For  example,  we  have  approximately  30  large 
private  antitrust  cases  which  numerically 
make  up  only  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the 
total  filings,  and  yet  these  cases  occupy  a 
very  large  percentage  of  court  time.  On 
the  criminal  side  In  our  southern  division. 
we  have  had.  and  are  continuing  to  have, 
many  long  criminal  cases. 

We  have  a  very  difficult  administrative 
problem  with  respect  to  the  functioning  of 
our  northern  division  In  which  one  Judge 
sits  in  Sacramento.  In  the  northern  di- 
vision there  are  a  great  many  condemnation 
cases,  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  has 
condemned  many  large  tracts  of  land  for 
dam  sites,  water  development,  military  in- 
stallations, and  the  like.  The  busineas  of 
the  northern  division  is  far  more  than  a 
single  judge  can  handle.  Consequently,  we 
have  almost  continuously  been  required   to 


iThe  last  previous  Increase  In  Judicial 
personnel  was  in  1949,  when  two  additional 
Judgeships  were  authorised  by  Congress. 
The  need  for  the  additional  Judgeship  pro- 
vided for  in  S.  1256  was  demonstrated  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  1955.  (See  proceedings  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  1954  seas.). 
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obUOn  help  at  outalde  Judges  to  sit  In  Sacra- 
mento. Occaalonmlly.  one  of  our  Judges 
from  the  aoutham  division  alts  In  Sacra- 
mento to  help  out,  but  this  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult procedure  In  view  of  the  pressure  of 
business  In  the  •outhern  division.  The 
northern  dlvlston  ne«ds  an  additional  judge. 
as  does  the  soutbem  division.  The  records 
oi  the  adminiattmtlv«  office  show  the  large 
number  of  Judgaa.  over  the  last  few  years, 
who  have  been  aMlgned  from  out  of  State 
to  sit  In  California. 

Therefore.  It  la  o«p  view,  resulting  from 
the  day-to-day  handling  of  the  bustueas  of 
the  court,  that  In  order  to  accompiish  effec- 
tive administration  ol  both  divisions  of  the 
court,  that  we  should  have  two  additional 
Judges,  one  to  serve  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion, and  one  to  serve  in  the  southern  dl- 
viaioo. 

LOT7IS  E.  Goodman, 
Chief  Judge,   U.S.   District  Court. 
Northern  District  of  California. 


THE  B-70  IHTERCX)NTINENTAL 
BOMBER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ENQUE.  Mr.  President,  last  year. 
upon  the  Inalstenc*  of  Congress  and  the 
obvious  concern  of  the  public  over  the 
state  of  our  national  defenses,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  reinstated 
the  B-70  intercontinental  bomber  to  a 
full  weapon  system  development  pro- 
gram. Since  then  the  drift  of  events 
has  caused  renewed  apprehension  over 
this  vital  defenae  weapon.  I  rise  now 
to  remind  this  body  of  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  this  program,  as  impressed 
upon  us  by  key  military  witnesses  last 
year,  and  to  make  inquiry  about  its  pres- 
ent status. 

Mr.  President.  In  Jiine  1960.  Congress 
added  $190  million  to  the  $75  million 
budgeted  for  the  B-70  in  the  1961  fiscal 
year  by  the  Elsenhower  administration. 
It  was  clearly  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
curtailment  of  the  B-70  by  the  admin- 
istration in  1959  was  not  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Nation's  defense.  We  felt  that 
this  program  which  had  always  been 
fully  supported  by  Congress  should  he 
put  back  on  tbe  track  without  further 
delay. 

This  step  was  taken  after  extensive 
hearings  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses. 
It  was  prompted  by  testimony  from  our 
top  military  officers  to  the  effect  that 
a  strong  force  of  B-70's  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  Nation's  defense  and 
security  posture  In  the  years  ahead. 

The  administration  tacitly  admitted 
that  Confess  had  been  right  all  along 
when  it  finally  released  $155  miUion  9 
days  before  the  November  election. 

Yet  while  we  were  gratified  to  see  this 
new  lease  on  life  for  such  a  critical 
weapon,  the  fact  was  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  still  did  not  re- 
lease all  the  funds  Congress  had  appro- 
priated. It  is  my  understanding;  that 
the  additional  $100  million  has  not  been 
used  for  fighters.  It  is  therefore  avail- 
able for  the  B-70,  but  It  is  not  being 
used  for  that  program  either  In  addi- 
tion, the  Elsenhower  budget  recom- 
mendation for  the  1962  fiscal  year  spe- 
cified only  $354  million  for  the  B-70. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
these  developments  are  cause  for  ap- 
prehension. With  a  first  flight  date 
scheduled  late  next  year,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  period  of  peak  expendi- 


ture for  the  3-70  if  we  are  serious  about 
putting  this  formidable  weapon  into  the 
mihtary  inventory.  Any  realisUc  cost 
schedule  that  I  have  seen  for  timely 
development  of  the  B-70  program  calls 
for  a  substantially  higher  expenditure 
at  this  stage. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  supposed  that  the 
future  of  the  B-70  was  settled  last  year. 
But  it  appears  necessary  to  inquire  over 
again:  Are  we  really  for  the  B-70?  If 
not,  what  has  happened  to  change  our 
minds':'  Or,  if  so,  are  we  doint?  all  that 
we  can  to  speed  it  to  completion  and 
operation? 

After  the  extensive  hearings  on  the 
B-70  last  year,  and  the  very  thorough 
and  authoritative  report  on  the  subject 
by  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  s  Prepared- 
ness Sukxjommittee,  it  would  hardly  seem 
necessary  to  review  the  arguments  for 
the  B-70.  I  have  stood  here  before,  and 
so  have  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  outlining  the  need 
for  this  vital  program.  It  is.  therefore, 
only  out  of  a  .sense  of  urgency  that  I 
refer  once  again  to  the  key  role  of  the 
B-70  in  our  defense  and  security  posture. 
The  B-70  is  an  intercontinental 
bomber  capable  of  cruising  throughout 
its  mission  at  2,000  miles  per  hour  or 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  and  at 
altitudes  up  to  more  than  70.000  fett. 
It  has  been  conceived  and  developed  to 
give  the  Air  Force  the  continued  fiexi- 
bility  arid  versatility  Inherent  in  a  mixed 
force  of  tx)th  manned  and  unmanned 
weapons.  Such  a  mixed  force  exi.sts  to- 
day, but  through  normal  technical  evo- 
lution Its  weapons  will  become  obsolete. 
It  Is  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  effective  mixed  force  beyond 
the  mld-1960's  that  the  B-70  was 
created.  It  is.  In  the  field  of  manned 
weapons,  what  the  Mmutcman  is  in  the 
field  of  ICBM's. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  concept  of 
the  B-70  nor  Its  ability  to  fulfill  this 
concept  have  ever  been  refuted.  Yet  we 
continue  to  hear  the  same  kind  of  vague 
objections  that  have  been  cast  at  air- 
craft and  airpower  since  the  days  of  Gen. 
Billy  Mitchell — or  more  accurately,  since 
the  Wright  brothers.  These  objections 
are  usually  tossed  off  in  a  sweeping  and 
generalized  manner,  because  they  cannot 
get  specific  without  facing  the  facts.  Old 
and  decrepit  as  they  are.  they  keep  turn- 
ing up  with  each  new  generation  of  air- 
craft like  a  long-whiskered  Joke. 

For  example,  there  is  the  objection 
that  the  B-70  Is  competitive  with  other 
weapons.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  first 
bomb  was  dropped  by  hand  from  a 
Wright  biplane  In  1911.  somebody  ob- 
jected that  this  was  competitive  with 
artillery  shells.  In  answer  to  the  pres- 
ent version  of  this  absurdity.  I  will 
merely  describe  one  of  the  many  B-70 
capabilities  that  are  unique,  and  which 
offer  a  dimension  of  military  security 
not  provided  by  the  whole  family  of 
ballistic  missiles.  I  refer  to  the  way  In 
which  Uie  B-70  greatly  upgrades  the 
Nation's  ability  to  perform  one  of  the 
most  difficult  functions  of  defense — the 
decision  to  retaliate,  including  precisely 
where  to  retaliate. 

By  the  mid-1960's — barrina:  atomic 
disarmament — the   number   of   natioiis 


with  nuclear  striking  power  will  be 
noticeably  greater,  thus  compounding 
the  danger  of  accidental,  irresponsible 
attack.  In  this  charged  atmosphere, 
the  problem  of  dealing  with  false  or  un- 
confirmed warnings  is  also  multiplied. 
In  the  event  of  a  warning,  a  nation 
armed  with  missiles  alone  cannot  get  Its 
weapons  off  the  ground  imtil  it  gets 
more  information;  Is  tlie  warning  false 
or  real?  Which  nation  launched  the 
attack?  What  degree  of  counterattack 
is  called  for? 

Gathering  such  information  takes 
time  In  the  confusion  of  such  an  ago- 
niziiiK  moment,  the  chances  are  small 
of  our  getting  this  necessary  informa- 
tion and  making}  the  decision  before  it 
is  too  late.  Knowing  this,  another  na- 
tion bent  on  overawing  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  reasonably  count  on  our 
reluctance  to  decide  on  an  irrevocable 
counterattack.  So  far  as  the  ICBM  is 
concerned,  the  very  nature  of  the 
weaix)n  j^eUs  in  the  way  of  the  decision. 

The  B-70,  however,  overcomes  this 
obstacle  by  separating  the  decision  from 
the  response.  Smce  it  Is  under  positive 
human  control  at  all  times.  It  may  be 
recalled  if  the  Information  indicates  a 
false  alarm.  It  can.  therefore,  respond 
instantly  to  the  unconfirmed  warning — 
getting  clear  of  Its  base  and  safely  aloft. 
The  decision  whether  to  carry  through 
the  counterattack  or  recall  the  bombers 
can  be  made  any  time  during  their  Inter- 
contmenul  flight,  and  can  even  be  de- 
layed while  the  B-70s  are  loitering  short 
of  the  enemy  frontier.  With  this 
weapon,  our  ability  to  deter  a  war  is  not 
limited  by  Uie  difficulty  of  making  a 
decision. 

Nor  1.S  its  security  dependent  upon 
the  complete  success  of  our  warning 
system.  The  B-70  is  fully  capable  of 
being  maintained  on  air  alert,  thus  re- 
moving all  chance  of  its  t)eing  destroyed 
on  the  ground.  I  know  of  no  other 
weapon  system  which,  either  in  Its  initial 
operation  or  In  its  gro^-th  potential,  is 
so  secure  a^'ainst  surprise  attack. 

Another  familiar -sounding  argument 
against  the  B-70  Is  that  a  target  cannot 
be  seen  or  hit  from  70,000  feet.  The 
granddaddy  of  this  objection  was  hurled 
at  Billy  Mitchell  until  he  went  out  and 
sunk  a  few  surplus  battleships  in  1921 
and  1923. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  B-70s  advanced 
bombing-navigation  system  not  only 
permits  us  to  double  the  altitude  of  our 
bombers  without  loss  of  accuracy,  but 
in  several  particulars  provides  better 
performance  than  ever  before.  Its  ac- 
curate guidance  equipment  actually 
eliminates  any  signiflcant  navigational 
error  in  approaching  the  bomb  release 
point.  Its  extremely  high  resolution 
radar  greatly  increases  the  probability 
of  recognizing  obscure  targets.  And  it 
has  a  number  of  alternate  methods  of 
operation  to  assure  a  high  probability 
of  success  de.splte  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. 

More  than  this,  even  in  future  years 
many  types  of  targets  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  baUistic  missiles,  and  would 
be  invulnerable  if  we  do  not  have  the 
B-70.  These  Include  mobile  targets  such 
as  movable  missile  launchers,  which  will 
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come  increasingly  into  use  in  the  late 
I960's.  They  include  the  many  targets 
whose  global  coordinates  are  not  pre- 
cisely known.  They  include  targets 
which  are  close  to  friendly  borders  or 
populations,  and  which  can  only  be 
safely  attacked  by  weapon  systems  with 
on-the-spot  human  observation  and 
control.  They  include  heavily  shielded 
targets,  such  as  underground  command 
centers,  which  require  the  extremely 
heavy-yield  warheads  that  can  only  be 
delivered  by  a  manned  bomber. 

Then  there  is  the  claim  that  the  B-70 
cannot  get  through  to  its  targets.  This 
old  canard  goes  back  at  least  to  1942, 
when  it  was  said  that  our  heavy  bombers 
could  not  get  through  to  bomb  Oermany 
in  daylight. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  states  that 
the  B-70  will  not  only  be  competitive 
with  the  Soviet  air  defenses  which  will 
be  developed  by  the  last  half  of  this  dec- 
ade, but  that  it  will  force  that  develop- 
ment at  a  disproportionate  cost  to  the 
Soviets  and  at  the  expense  of  their 
strategic  striking  force.  The  present 
Soviet  air  defenses  will  be  utterly  inade- 
quate against  a  mach  3  B-70.  An  anti- 
ICBM  system,  operating  on  the  principle 
of  predicting  the  trajectory,  would  be 
absolutely  unsuitable  against  a  maneu- 
verable  manned  weapon. 

Unless  they  are  willing  to  Jeopardize 
the  mastery  of  their  own  skies,  the 
Soviets  must  build  an  altogether  new  de- 
fense system.  This  new  system  must  In- 
clude four  elements  of  air  defense — Inter- 
ceptors, ground-to-air  missiles,  radar 
warning  systems,  and  the  complex  com- 
munication and  control  systems  required 
to  operate  them.  Since  the  B-70  vastly 
shortens  the  time  in  which  the  defender 
can  make  decisions  and  implement  those 
decisions,  the  Soviets  must  largely 
abandon  manual  weapon  control  and 
adopt  automatic  methods  on  the  order  of 
a  super  SAGE  system.  And  because 
such  systems  would  be  open  to  disrup- 
tion by  our  attack,  the  defenders  must 
provide  considerable  duplication. 

This  sort  of  effort  clearly  calls  for  an 
enormous  expenditure.  The  Strategic 
Air  Command  has  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  spend  at  least  $40 
bllhon  on  a  system  that  would  be  com- 
petitive with  the  B-70.  This  is  the  real 
payoff — the  real  bargain — ^in  the  B-70 
program.  While  we  spend  money  on  the 
B-70  at  the  billion  dollar  level,  the  So- 
viets must  spend  it  in  tens  of  billions — 
and  then  achieve  a  system  that  is  merely 
competitive,  not  superior.  For  the  pene- 
tration achieved  through  the  B-70'8 
extreme  speed  and  altitude  will  be  aug- 
mented by  evasive  tactics  and  by  a  de- 
fensive countermeasure  system  which  in- 
corporates all  the  latest  electronic 
devises  to  divert  and  confuse  the  enemy. 

I  need  not  remind  this  body  that  the 
Soviets  are  spending  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  gross  national  product 
on  military  preparation  than  is  the 
United  States.  We  hear  it  reported  by 
experienced  observers  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  increase  this  proportion  at  the 
expense  of  consiuner  goods  without  risk- 
ing dangerous  dissatisfaction  among  the 
people.  Whatever  additional  fimds  they 
are  forced  to  spend  on  defensive  meas- 


ures must  come  out  of,  and  cause  a  re- 
duction in,  their  offensive  potential. 

In  short,  the  strategic  effect  of  the 
B-70  is  twofold:  It  helps  mightily  to 
deter  an  attack  by  assuring  the  Soviets 
of  powerful  retaliation;  and  by  forcing 
on  them  a  diversion  of  funds  to  defen- 
sive measures,  it  helps  to  reduce  their 
capacity  to  attack.  I  submit  that  this 
Is  an  end  supremely  worth  achieving  for 
the  safety  of  this  country  and  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
said  enough  about  the  objections  which 
mysteriously  persist  against  the  B-70. 
You  will  note  that,  like  a  band  of  guer- 
rilla fighters,  they  simply  fire  their  vol- 
ley and  then  run  for  cover  to  avoid  an 
open  examination  of  the  facts.  Their 
natural  habitat  is  the  sweeping  general- 
ity, the  clever  innuendo,  and  the  un- 
confirmed rumor.  During  the  liftime  of 
the  B-70  program  thus  far,  they  have 
periodically  turned  up  with  a  claim 
that  l)ecause  of  such  and  such  a  tech- 
nical breakthrough,  the  B-70  is  done 
f<M'.  Each  time,  calm  appraisal  has 
demonstrated  that,  through  simple  tac- 
tics or  small  design  features,  these  hor- 
rible bogies  can  be  chased  back  into  the 
shadows  from  whence  they  came. 

I  am  convinced  that,  as  surely  as  Hal- 
loween comes  aroimd  each  year,  they 
will  pop  up  again  in  new  disguises.  And 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  public  servants  concerned  with  the 
national  defense  to  bring  these  goblins 
under  the  corner  lamppost  and  subject 
them  to  careful  scrutiny. 

If  there  had  been  any  repudiation  of 
the  B-70  by  the  military  experts  in  whom 
we  have  deposited  our  trust  in  this  spe- 
cialized field,  I  would  not  now  rise  in 
genuine  concern  over  its  status.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Air  Force  has  been  sin- 
gularly consistent  in  its  enthusiasm  for 
this  weapon  and  its  insistence  that  the 
B-70  Is  essential  to  our  military  pos- 
ture. 

On  the  basis  of  this  advice,  Congress 
has  repeatedly  provided  the  necessary 
funds  to  push  this  program  through  to 
operational  status  as  swiftly  as  possible. 
Yet  despite  all  that  can  be  said  and  done, 
the  position  of  the  B-70  program  still 
seems — at  least  from  outward  appear- 
ances— to  be  almost  as  vague  and  un- 
certain as  the  previous  administration 
attempted  to  make  it. 

We  have  been  through  all  this  before, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  the  feeling  as 
I  stand  here  that  this  is  where  I  came 
in.  I  believe  it  is  time  once  again  to 
ask,  openly  and  apprehensively:  What 
is  the  status  of  the  B-70?  Is  it  being 
fully  funded?  Are  we  making  certain 
that  it  will  have  the  place  in  our  secu- 
rity and  in  that  of  the  free  world  that 
Is  so  urgently  needed? 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOMINA-nON  OF  NORMAN  CLAPP 
TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasiu-e  to  endorse  the  nomination 
of  a  distinguished  Wisconsin  citizen, 
Norman  Clapp,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Mr.  Clapp  has  a  fine  record  of  public 
service  and  devotion  to  rural  electrifica- 
tion, and  he  is  superbly  qualified  to  pro- 
vide wise  leadership  in  his  new  position. 

Norman  Clapp  was  born  at  Ellsworth, 
Wis.  He  attended  Lawrence  College,  in 
Appleton,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  'While  still  in  college, 
his  abilities  were  recognized  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, the  late  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Follette,  Jr,,  who  brought  him  to 
Washington  as  his  administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  a  spearhead  in 
Congress  for  the  then  young  REA.  and 
Mr.  Clapp  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  program  in  Wisconsin  off  to  a  sound 
start  in  that  incubation  period. 

For  14  years  following  1944,  Norman 
Clapp  edited  and  published  the  Grant 
County  Independent  and  the  Muscoda 
Progressive,  in  Wisconsin.  Through  his 
newspapers,  he  maintained  his  close  in- 
terest with  the  REA  programs.  In  edi- 
torials he  urged  electric  cooperative 
members  to  be  concerned  about  REA 
matters  in  other  States. 

One  of  his  editorials,  a  tribute  to  the 
Grant  Electric  Cooperative,  won  the  1952 
Wisconsin  Press  Association  award  for 
the  best  agricultural  editorial  a];H>earing 
in  a  State  newspaper. 

He  twice  ran  for  election  to  the  U.S, 
Congress  from  the  Third  District 
of  Wisconsin.  He  was  not  elected;  but 
the  dignity  and  integrity  of  his  cam- 
paigns reaffirmed  his  fine  reputation  in 
Wisconsin.  He  never  stooped  to  polit- 
ical trickery,  and  he  ignored  "easy" 
issues,  even  though  that  may  have  cost 
him  some  votes. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Gordon  Clapp,  for- 
mer General  Manager  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

Mr.  Norman  Clapp's  appointment  to 
head  the  REA  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
National  Rural  Electrical  Cooperative 
Association,  representing  over  900  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  At  their  annual 
meeting  in  Dallas,  on  February  13  to  16 
of  this  year,  the  NRECA  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  support  of  his  nomination. 

TTie  general  manager  of  this  group, 
Mr.  Clyde  Ellis,  has  also  given  Norman 
Clapp  his  personal  endorsement.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
resolution  and  Mr.  Ellis'  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Mr.  Cltdi  T.  Ellis,  Oenkral 

Manaceb,  National  Rubal  Slxctucal  Co- 

OPERATTVE     ASSOCIATION,     AT     19TH     ANKTTAI, 

Mekttno  in  Dallas,  P^httabt  16,  1961 
Wbat  I  want  to  say  here  in  about  3  min- 
utes Is  in  the  nature  of  a  response  and  to 
make   an   important  announcement. 
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On  b«haU  of  out  tine  offlc«n  of  our  great 
board,  and  on  tMbaU  at  you  and  of  myaeU, 
I  want  to  thank  tb«  next  RKA  Administrator, 
Mr.  Clapp,  for  aeeaiptlng  our  Invitation  to 
come  to  Dallaa  to  be  with  ua.  I  think  these 
days  of  cJoee  association  have  gotten  him  off 
to   a   good   start  with  you.   and   you    with 

him. 

I  have  b«en  Tery  favorably  impressed  with 
the  sincerity.  mOTCy.  and  obvious  abUlty  of 
the  new  Admlnlatrator.  Many  ttnvee  during 
these  days  he  has  expressed  his  desire  to 
work  with  you  and  with  us  to  revitalize  the 
REA  program. 

Tot  NRECA.  f or  aU  of  us  and  particularly 
for  our  staff  In  Waablngton.  I  want  to  assure 
you.  Mr.  Clapp.  tbat  we  shaU  use  the  re- 
Botuoes  of  this  great  organization  to  aid 
you  In  the  monumantal  task  that  lies  ahead. 
We  want  to  work  with  you  to  give  you  the 
benefits  of  NBXCA's  18  years  of  experience 
la  this  program.  Tou  have  stated  your  ob- 
jectives for  RKA  and  your  Intention  to  work 
with  OB  in  an  admlraMe  manner.  We  are 
ready  and  eager  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  you  in  achieving  those  worthy  and 
iK>bla  objectlvea. 

NanoHai.  RtniAL  Ex-Ecraic 

CoorouTiTx  AasociATio?*, 

Waahingion,  D.C. 

RxaoLTTnoN 
(Adopted  by  the  membership  of  the  National 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  In 

general  session,  at  Delias.  Tex  .   February 

16.  IMl) 

Whereas  President  Kennedy's  statements 
on  the  rural  eleetrtflcatlon  program  show  his 
understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  hard 
tasks  ahead :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  expreas  our  graUtude 
and  appreciation  for  his  open  and  firm 
support  of  this  great  program;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  Tbat  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  apiwlntment  of  a  friend  of 
rxu-al  electrification.  Worman  Clapp.  of  Wis- 
consin, as  BEA  Administrator,  and  we  urge 
the  Senate  to  ocmflrm  his  appointment  with- 
out delay;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  appointment  of  a  longstanding  pio- 
neer worker  In  ttoe  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. Richard  A.  Dell,  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  RXA. 


MENOMINEE  TERMINATION  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  less 
than    8   weeks  remain    before   the   act 

terminating  the  Federal  status  of  the 
Menominee  TmHan  community  in  Wis- 
consin is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  The 
final  date  is  April  30. 

A  delegation  from  the  tribe  has  been 
in  Washington  for  some  time  to  express 
the  tribes  considered  opinion  that  unless 
their  ftnancial  situation  is  greatly  im- 
proved, and  unless  their  enterprises,  gov- 
ernmental organization,  and  holdings 
are  well  established,  the  termination 
program  cannot  work  out  successfully.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  tribe  has 
taken  all  the  steps  prescribed  by  law  to 
achieve  an  orderly  transition.  But  this 
does  not  erase  the  hard  fact  that  unless 
a  much  better  economic  base  is  placed 
under  all  their  operations,  the  termina- 
tion win  result  In  serious  and  predictable 
hardship. 

Several  weeks  aso  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Interior,  asking  him  to  under- 
take a  sympathetic  review  of  the  tribe's 
situation.  I  sent  him  copies  of  the  two 
bills.  S.  869  and  8.  870.  which  I  have 
introduced,  and  asked  him  to  report  on 


these  as  soon  as  possible.  Since  that 
time  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Gay  lord  A.  Nelson,  has  also 
written  Secretary  Udall.  to  support  the 
bills  which  I  have  Introduced. 

In  his  letter.  Governor  Nelson  staU^s 
that  termination  on  April  30  may  result 
In  a  chaotic  situation  which  could  elim- 
inate any  possibility  of  a  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  Menominee  community. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  R»:cord  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

The     PRESIDING     OPPICFJl      'Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair  > .    Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I. ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  tribal  delegates  wrote  to  the 
Secretary,  asking  that  an  on-the-spot 
appraisal  of  the  tribes  current  situation 
be  made.  I  fully  support  this  request, 
and  join  in  their  hope  that  such  a  new 
field  Investigation  will  be  undertaken  at 
once,  if  it  has  not  already  begun. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  tribal  delegates  to  Secre- 
tary Udall  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C.  February  23.  1961. 
Hon.  Stxwart  L.  Udalx. 
Secretary  of  the  Intrrior, 
Interior  Department. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

DcAB  Ma.  SEcarTAiT :  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Menominee  Indians,  under  the  existing 
Termination  Act.  Public  Law  399.  as  amend- 
ed, provides  for  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  tribe  as  of  April  30.  1961. 

In  assessing  the  chance  of  Its  success,  the 
Menominee  Tribe  is  very  apprehensive  of  the 
outcome  since  the  basic  Industry  upon  which 
future  taxes  must  be  derived  is  from  the 
timber  and  lumbering  enterprise,  now  at  its 
lowest  market.  In  view  of  these  disturbing 
factors,  there  have  been  introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  H  R  4444  and  H.R. 
4130  by  Congreesman  Ladid.  of  Wisconsin 
Identical  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the 
Senate,  S.  869  and  S  870.  by  Senators  Paox- 
Miax  and  Wn^xT.  of  Wisconsin  These  bills 
are  designed  to  relieve  the  situation  affecting 
the  tribe. 

In  the  past  several  days  conferences  have 
been  held  with  Assistant  Secretary  Carver. 
the  Indian  task  force,  and  the  Acting  Com- 
•nissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  tlie  under- 
slgrned  tribal  delegates  on  the  termination 
problem,  as  weU  as  other  phiises  of  our  eco- 
nomic collapse.  We  cannot  foresee  a  stable 
economy  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  for 
several  years  which  mupt  carry  the  responsl- 
btlUles  connected  with  IocaI  government  In 
the  form  of  tax  revenues.  In  the  light  of 
the  many  social  and  economic  problems  not 
yet  resolved,  it  is  our  prayerful  request  that 
the  task  force  or  lis  chairman  be  assigned  to 
the  Menominee  Reservation  to  make  an  on- 
the-spot  appraisal  of  the  termination  pro- 
gram and  Its  Impact  on  the  existing  economy 
of  the  tribe  and  such  task  force  to  recom- 
mend such  other  means  necessary  for  an 
orderly  termination  of  the  Menominee  Tribe. 
We  sincerely  believe  it  will  be  to  the  beet 
Interest  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  the  Qovem- 
ment,  that  such  survey  be  conducted  Im- 
mediately and  prior  to  submission  of  de- 
partmental reports  on  the  bills  mentioned 
herein.  The  termination  date  is  fast  ap- 
proaching and  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume  the 
Oovemment  has  a  moral  reeponslblllty  to  see 
that  the  Mennmlnee  Tribe  has  a  chance  In 
this  pilot  experiment. 


Therefore,  again  we  request  respectfully 
that  the  new  perstjnncl  under  the  task  force 
be  made  available  to  the  Menominee  Tribe 
to  conduct  such  survey  in  the  interest  of  an 
honest  approach  to  our  problem. 
Vt'ry  respectfully  submitted. 

jBiOMZ  GxiGNOir. 
Al  M.  Doogx. 

Tribal  Delegates. 
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Exhibit  I 

Statk  or  WL»roi«sii», 

ExEctrnvx  Orricx, 
Madison.  February  23.  1961. 
Hon  Srtw  AST  L.  Udaix. 
Srcrctary  of  the  Intrnor. 
Wm^hitigton.  PC. 

Dear  StcarrAXY  Udall:  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  support  the  legislation  now  pending  (3. 
860  and  H  R  4130)  which  authoriiies  Uie  Sec- 
reUiry  of  the  Interl  >r  U)  extend  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  Menommee  Reservation. 
Advisers  In  my  office  and  the  State  agencies 
which  wlU  be  affected  by  the  termination 
Inform  me  that  termination  of  the  reserva- 
V.nn  on  April  30  may  result  in  a  chaotic 
situation  which  could  eliminate  any  possi- 
bility of  a  successful  development  of  the 
Menominee  community. 

I  also  support  and  urge  serious  considera- 
tion of  3.  870,  by  Senators  PaoxMOx  and 
WnjT  This  legislation  would  permit  an 
orderly  transition  from  the  present  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Menominee  Reservation 
to  full  incorporation  of  the  reservation  into 
the  State  gtjvernment  structure. 

Neither  the  leadership  of  the  lienomlnees 
nor  officials  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  want 
to  avoid  a  final  termination  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction. We  do  feel,  though,  that  execution 
of  the  present  law  is  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Menomlnees,  the  State  government, 
or  the  Federal  Government. 

Tour  assistance  in  these  matters  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yoxin. 

OaYLORO  a    NKI.SON, 

GtA?crnor. 


TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  anyone  who  has  scrambled 
hurriedly  for  detailed  impartially  accu- 
rate, and  complete  Information  on  any 
IcKislative  subject  has  undoubtedly 
turned  to  the  Congressional  Quarterly  as 
one  of  the  first  and  best  sources.  In 
addition  to  providing  weekly  summaries 
of  the  happenings  in  Congress,  the  pub- 
lishers of  CQ  also  from  time  to  time 
prepare  and  publish  in  the  publication 
known  as  Editorial  Research  Reports 
more  extensive  studies  of  problems  and 
Issues  of  major  consequence. 

The  latest  such  study,  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 8  of  this  year,  is  entitled  "City 
TrafBc  Congestion."  It  is  a  valuable  and 
concise  description  of  the  problem  that 
prompted  me  to  Introduce  last  year 
S.  3278.  to  help  improve  mass  transpor- 
tation service  in  our  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas.  That  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  with  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port, after  extensive  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. The  record  of  those  hearings  is 
studded  with  a  great  amount  of  infor- 
mation that  should  concern  all  of  us. 
given  the  knowledge  that  "transporta- 
tion is  at  the  heart  of  urban  problems," 
as  the  study  notes. 

This  year,  on  January  11,1  Introduced 
together  with  17  of  my  colleagues,  a  re- 
vised and  expanded  version  of  last  year's 


bill,  on  the  basis  of  my  study  of  last 
year's  record  and  consultation  with  a 
number  of  experts  In  the  field.  This 
bill,  S.  345,  comes  more  closely  to  grips 
with  what  the  report  describes  as  one 
of  tlie  major  obstacles  to  effective  ac- 
tion— namely,  the  fragmentation  of  polit- 
ical jurisdictions  in  metropolitan  areas. 

S.  345  authorizes  planning  grants  for 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  mass 
transportation  plans  for  urban  areas  as 
a  whole,  with  a  directive  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  program  to  encourage  such 
participation  and  cooperation  as  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  maximum  area-wide 
support  for  the  plans.  In  addition,  in 
extending  loans  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  and  equipment,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  directed  to  give  priority  to  ap- 
plicants making  substantial  progress  in 
achieving  a  positive,  workable  program. 
This  workable  program  includes  not  only 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  area- 
wide  land  use  and  mass  transportation 
plans;  it  also  includes  the  development, 
where  necessary,  of  the  financial  ad- 
ministrative, and  organizational  meas- 
ures needed  to  equitably  provide  mass 
transportation  service  for  the  area  as  a 
whole. 

After  3  years,  no  assistance  would  be 
extended  unless  substantial  progress  of 
this  kind  had  been  made  in  the  area 
to  be  benefited. 

These  provisions,  I  believe,  offer  the 
greatest  hope  for  overcoming,  in  the 
long  run,  the  obstacle  of  political  frag- 
mentation, keeping  in  mind  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  immediate  short-run 
assistance  to  many  areas  faced  with  a 
serious  deterioration  or  collapse  of  exist- 
ing service. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Editorial  Research  Report 
on  "City  Traffic  Congestion,"  prepsuvd 
by  Helen  B.  Shaffer,  be  printed  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EorroR's  Rsseaxch  Rktoktb 
(By  Helen  B.  Shaffer) 

CITT    TXAinC    OONGXSTION 

Worsening  of  traffic  congestion  on  city 
streets,  despite  extensive  construction  of 
motor  freeways  and  introduction  of  modsm 
traffic  control  measures,  is  apparent  In  al- 
most every  big  American  community.  Mu- 
nicipal authorities  thus  are  being  forced  to 
consider  expansion  of  mass  transportation 
facilities  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  number 
of  cars  and  the  traffic  Jams  on  urban  ttior- 
oughfares. 

Private  interests,  however,  are  healtant 
about  Investing  large  capital  s\uns  In  a  type 
of  enterprise  which  gen«-aUy  has  not  yielded 
satisfactory  returns  In  recent  years,  and  tbe 
cities  themselves  have  had  only  limited  ca- 
pacity to  eetabUah  or  extend  publicly  owned 
transit  systems.  The  problem  Is  compli- 
cated by  doubts  as  to  whether  suburbanites. 
If  offered  swift  and  frequent  public  service, 
could  be  drawn  out  of  their  cars  and  into 
buses  or  trains  In  sufficient  ntimbers  to  dis- 
pel what  Is  fast  becoming  a  tran^xntatlon 
crisis.  Proposals  to  discourage  use  of  pri- 
vate automobiles  in  city  traffic  by  banning 
them  from  downtown  areas  or  by  imposing 
special  new  tax  levies  on  motorists  have  met 
stiff  opposition. 

Virtually  all  studies  of  urban  traffic  ques- 
tions have  concluded  that  the  cities  intently 
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need  a  balanced  expansion  of  facilities 
for  both  private  and  public  transportation. 
But  there  Is  little  agreement  on  what  con- 
stitutes a  balanced  program  in  a  given  sit- 
uation. Effective  planning  Is  hampered  by 
a  tug-of-war  between  pro-automobile  and 
pro-rapid-transit  groups.  Fragmentation  of 
political  jurisdiction  In  metropolitan  areas 
raises  another  obstacle. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  being  drawn 
Increasingly  Into  the  iirban  traffic  problem. 
The  Kennedy  administration  Is  conunltted 
to  Federal  aid  to  metropolitan  areas,  possi- 
bly through  a  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs.  All  experts  agree  that  transporta- 
tion is  at  the  heart  of  urban  problems.  A 
bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  urban  trans- 
portation planning  and  mass  transit  develop- 
ment was  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year 
and  a  similar  measure  was  Introduced  a  few 
days  after  the  87th  Congress  convened  this 
year. 

Overloading  of  streets  in  fast-growing  cities 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  reported 
last  June  15,  after  hearings  on  the  urban 
transportation  bill,  that  "the  United  States 
today  Is  In  the  throes  of  an  lu-ban  transpor- 
tation crisis  •  •  •  shaped  by  the  rapidly  In- 
creasing concentration  of  vehicles  and  peo- 
ple In  the  metropolitan  areas  •  •  •  and  a 
concomitant  decline  and  deterioration  of 
mass  transportation."  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  unless  the  trend  could  be 
reversed,  the  metropolitan  areas  appeared  "des- 
tined for  a  total  breakdown  of  their  trans- 
portation networks."  Steps  taken  to  In- 
crease road  capacity  have  not  kept  pace  with 
Increased  use  of  automobiles.  Construction 
of  expressways  leading  into  the  cities  has  en- 
couraged the  Influx  of  cars  Into  downtown 
streets  too  narrow  to  handle  the  traffic  load. 

Changing  patterns  of  population  are  at 
the  root  of  city  traffic  Jams.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  only  24  million  Americans,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  country's  population, 
lived  In  metropolitan  areas,  and  those  areas 
did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  city  proper. 
Today  109  million  persons,  two-thirds  of  the 
peculation,  reside  in  metropolitan  areas  that 
stretch  15  or  more  miles  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  central  city.  Every  year  the  metro- 
politan areas  take  in  a  million  acres  more 
and  add  3  million  people  to  their  total  popu- 
lation. By  1970,  when  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  country's  population  will  reach  215  mil- 
lion, four-flfths  will  be  concentrated  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Clustering  of  people  around  the  cities  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  patronage 
of  mass  transportation  facilities.^  To  make 
up  the  resulting  loss  of  revenue,  transit 
companies  have  Increased  fares  and  reduced 
service,  thereby  encouraging  a  further  shift 
to  private  transportation.  Extension  of 
regular  transit  service  to  new  suburbs,  where 
virtually  every  family  owns  at  least  one  car, 
has  proved  unprofitable.  Meanwhile,  the 
clogging  of  city  traffic  has  lowered  the  effi- 
ciency of  public  transit  operation.  Because 
most  of  the  Nation's  future  population 
growth  is  expected  to  occur  In  the  metro- 
politan areas,  some  cities  expect  a  doubling 
of  auto  traffic  within  the  next  20  years — un- 
less more  people  can  be  induced  to  use  pub- 
lic transit. 

Incipient  resistance  to  invasion  of 
motorcars 
In  a  report  titled  "Rationale  of  Federal 
Transportation  Policy,"  the  Department  of 
Commerce  said  last  April:  "Merely  adding 
highways  which  will  attract  more  automo- 
bUes  which  wUl  in  turn  require  more  high- 


^TTie  nimfiber  of  passenger  trips  on  all 
forms  of  transit  dropped  from  19  billion  in 
1945  to  7.6  billion  in  1959.  According  to  the 
American  Transit  Association,  119  transit 
companies  ceased  operations  between  Jan. 
1,  1964,  and  Sept.  1,  1969;  49  of  the  systems 
were  taken  over  by  other  operators. 


ways  Is  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  urban 
development."  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  of 
New  Jersey,  reviewing  efforts  by  that  State 
to  relieve  traffic  Jams  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  similarly  told  a  Senate  Raniring  Sub- 
committee on  May  24:  "Highway  capacity 
has  been  expanded.  A  third  tube  of  the 
Lincoln  Tunnel  (Into  New  York  City]  has 
been  opened.  The  Port  [of  New  York]  Au- 
thority has  Improved  bus  conunutlng  facili- 
ties. An  extra  bridge  between  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  has  been  added.  But  traffic 
congestion  worsens  every  day." 

A  recent  report  on  traffic  In  Atlanta,  where 
six  interstate  expressways  converge  on  the 
downtown  area,  noted  that  one  portion  of 
a  6-lane  expressway  already  had  a  traffic 
load  that  would  warrant  16  lanes,  and  that 
expected  population  growth  Indicated  a 
need  20  years  hence  for  36  lanes.  "By  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,"  a  Georgia  plan- 
ning official  testified  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, "is  It  physically  or  financially 
possible  to  build  such  a  facility." 

Municipalities  are  beginning  to  resist  the 
automobile's  continuing  demand  for  more 
space.  Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  of 
Cleveland,  told  the  subcommittee  that  a 
3 '/2 -mile  freeway,  which  cost  $75  million, 
took  $30  million  worth  of  property  off  the 
city's  tax  rolls.  Other  municipal  authori- 
ties complained  that  city  parks  were  being 
torn  up  for  parking  lots  and  garages. 
Mayor  Raymond  Tucker,  of  St.  Louis,  testi- 
fying as  president  of  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association,  said  that  "Unless  drastic 
steps  are  taken  to  move  an  increasing  niun- 
ber  of  our  people  conveniently  and  pleas- 
antly by  mass  transportation  the  private 
automobile  wUl  cease  to  be  a  convenient 
method  of  transportation." 

"The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
just  carmot  build  enough  lanes  of  highway 
to  move  all  of  our  people  by  private  auto- 
mobile and  create  enough  parking  space  to 
store  the  cars  without  completely  paving 
over  am  cities  and  removing  all  of  the  •  •  • 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  establishments 
that  the  people  are  trying  to  reach  in  the 
first  place.  •  •  •  Even  if  we  could  do  it 
physically,  the  costs  would  bankrupt  the 
combined  resources  of  city,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  Incontestable  •  •  • 
that  we  must  find  ways  •  •  •  of  moving 
more  •  •  •  people  by  some  form  of  mass 
transportation. ' ' 

Two-thirds  of  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
which  exi}ects  a  population  growth  of  1|4 
million  In  the  next  decade,  is  occupied  by 
roads,  highways,  parking  lots,  and  garages. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  downtown  Detroit  Is 
devoted  to  automobile-serving  facilities. 
Even  Manhattan,  which  stUl  relies  heavily 
on  mass  transit  despite  mounting  auto 
traffic,  devotes  one-third  of  Its  dovmtown 
land   to   transportation. 

Revival  of  interest  in  rail  rapid  transit  Wncs 
A  marked  decline  In  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  commuter  rail  service,  once  the 
major  means  of  transport  between  the  older 
cities  and  their  suburbs,  has  contributed 
significantly  to  city  traffic  congestion.  In- 
sufficient maintenance,  deteriorating  equip- 
ment, reduced  schedules,  and  finally  total 
abandonment  of  service  have  characterized 
rail  commuter  systems  In  recent  years.  The 
condition  has  been  attributed  largely  to  loss 
of  the  freight  traffic  which  once  compensated 
for  the  historically  tmprofltable,  twlce-a-day 
commuter  runs.  The  decline  of  commuter 
service  was  hastened  by  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1958  which  authorized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  al- 
low railroads  to  terminate  unprofitable  runs 
regardless  of  State  laws  or  decisions  to  the 
contrary.' 


f';; 


«In  New  Jersey  alone  the  ntmiber  of  pas- 
senger trains  In  operation  fell  from  1,113 
to  865  after  the  1958  act  was  adopted. 
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Brery  abandonment  of  a  commuter  run 
IncTMMM  the  volume  of  bua  or.  more  fre- 
quently. prlvat«  automobile  travel  Into  and 
out  of  the  central  city  and  ao  adds  to  urban 
trafflc  congestion.  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner 
told  the  Senate  Iianklng  Subcommittee  on 
May  23  that  It  would  be  "Just  chaos  for 
us  In  the  city  of  New  York  to  attempt  •  •  • 
to  handle  the  tranportatlon  problem  unless 
these  commuter  railroads  are  healthy  and 
operating."  An  executive  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Regional  Council '  s&ld  that  If  only  the 
trains  Unking  New  York  with  Westchester 
C!ounty  suburbs  were  dropped,  the  city  wnuld 
have  to  provide  an  additional  250  acres  of 
space  In  downtown  Manhattan  to  accom- 
modate the  Increased  automobile  trafflr 
"We  Just  do  not  have  250  acres  of  space," 
he  added 

Growing  appreciation  of  such  factors  Is 
giving  rail  service  for  commuters,  and  for 
Intraclty  travelers,  a  fteah  and  Increasing 
appeal  to  urban  authorities.  Even  cUles 
which  have  never  relied  on  service  of  this 
kind,  or  cities  which  hare  long  since  aban- 
doned it,  are  putting  rail  transit,  either  sub- 
way or  surface.  In  their  blueprints  for  future 
area  development. 

The  California  Legislature  created  the 
San  PVanclsco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict In  1957  to  develop  plans  for  a  Bve-coxin- 
ty  system  of  rail  trsuislt;  cxirrent  plans  call 
for  approximately  130  miles  of  rail  lines 
connecting  population  centers  in  and  around 
San  Francisco  Similar  plans  are  underway 
for  Loe  Angeles 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  transportation 
development  In  Washington,  DC.  proposes 
construction  of  four  high-speed  subway  and 
surface  rail  lines  in  addition  to  new  free- 
ways for  private  automobiles  and  express 
buses.  A  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  created  by  Congress  last 
July,  was  directed  to  give  special  consider- 
ation to  early  building  of  a  subway  Unk- 
ing the  city's  union  rail  terminal  with  the 
main  business  and  Oovernment  office  dis- 
trict. The  Metropolitan  Commission  for  At- 
lanta, created  by  the  Georgia  Legislature,  has 
concluded  that  some  form  of  rapid  tran.slt 
must  be  Introduced  in  that  area. 

The  attraction  of  rail  service  lies  In  its 
•aclent  use  of  space  for  fast  transp^jrt 
of  large  numbers  of  people.  It  has  been 
wtlmated  that  it  would  take  up  to  20  lanes 
of  highway — some  estimates  say  mere — to 
transport  by  automobile  the  number  of  peo- 
ple who  can  be  carried  on  a  double-track 
rail  line.  The  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation, after  surveying  mass  transportation 
facilities  In  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  New 
York,  and  PhUadelphla,  estimated  that  It 
wo\ild  cost  $31  billion  to  build  the  addi- 
tional highways  that  would  be  needed  If 
these  cities  lost  the  rail  conunuter  services 
they  have  now 

Development  from  scratch  today  of  mu- 
nicipal subway  systems,  or  rail  rapid  transit 
lines  extending  into  outlying  suburbs,  would 
require  very  heavy  capital  investment.  And 
it  Is  doubtful  whether  new  systems  of  this 
kind.  o{>eratlng  with  heavy  loads  ai  best 
no  more  than  twice  a  day,  6  days  a  week, 
could  return  a  profit.  Nathan  Chernlack. 
economist  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Auth'ir- 
Ity.  told  a  highway  research  board  meet- 
ing In  Washington  on  January  12,  that  most 
cities  would  have  to  subsidize  their  passen- 
ger transportation  lines  if  they  were  to  give 
the  public  adequate  service.* 


'A  body  of  elected  ofdcials  representing 
Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  cities 
and  counties  In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area. 

*  Modern  automobile  freeways  also  require 
large  capital  Investment.  The  mass  trans- 
portation plan  proposed  for  Washington. 
DC.  In  1959  ca'ied  for  rail  rapid  transit 
facilities  estimated  to  cost  9458  5  million: 
but  freeway,  parkway,  and  major  street  Im- 


Attnck  hy  AAA  on  antiautomobile 
propaganda 

Fear  has  been  raised  in  .some  quarters  that 
the  renewed  Interest  In  rapid  transit  may 
block  plans  for  new  urban  e.tpressways  and 
lead  to  curbs  on  use  of  ati I- 'mobiles  The 
American  Automobile  Ass<.)clatlon  hiia  taken 
the  lead  In  marshaling  resistance  to  what 
It  considers  a  widespread  propaganda  cam- 
paign, carried  on  by  a  •  •  •  highly  vix-al  •  •  • 
minority  whfise  aim  is  U>  cviriall  or  prohibit 
use  of  passenger  cars  In  downtown  areas  and 
to  restrict  or  prevent  the  building  of  urban 
expressways  "  The  antlauMmobUe.  antlfree- 
way  people  are  said  to  Include  some  ma.ss 
public  transit  Interest.';  some  planners,  some 
theorists  Including  .sociologists  and  econo- 
mists, some  dissident  groups  •  •  •  and  some 
public  officers  who  w  luld  rather  see  the 
urban  highway  pr 'gr.im  wrecked  or  indef- 
initely delayed  than  have  one  f>enny  o.me 
from  a  source  other  than  the  pocket.s  of 
highway  users  " 

The  AAA  favors  construction  of  both  ex- 
pressways and  mass  transit  facilities  but  it 
considers  the  former  more  urgently  needed 
In  most  areas  The  association  asserts  that 
rail  transit  facilities  are  called  for  now  In 
only  6  to  10  of  the  larger  metrop.illtaii  area.*. 
th<3ugh  half  a  dozen  addltloniil  areas  may 
require    them    In    the    next    few    years 

The  association  has  taken  particular  ex- 
ception to  a  Commerce  Department  report 
last  March  on  "Federal  Transportation 
Policy  and  Program  "  which  urged  a  new 
look  at  urban  transportation  and  stressed 
the  need  for  more  rapid  transit  The  AA.^ 
executive  committee  declared  that  the  re- 
port failed  Ui  recognize  h\\<\  urge  proper 
provisions  for  the  dynamic  continuing 
growth  of  highway  transjxirt-ition  Tlie 
very  nature  of  metropolitan  development, 
with  Its  Increasing  dlspersicni  '>f  residences, 
shopping  centers  and  industry.  w;ls  siild  to 
Indicate  a  growing  need  for  pas.senger  car 
transport.ition  since  urban  decentralization 
continues  t«)  reduce  the  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic mas?,  transportation 

Sp>eclflc  ■>bJectU)n  was  raised  to  a  sugges- 
tion that  communities  might  attack  trafflc 
congestion  by  placing  charges  on  city  high- 
way gateways  to  help  divert  auto  commuter 
travel  to  mass  trarusport  means,  higher  com- 
munity parking  fees  to  help  similarly  (and) 
diversion  of  such  funds  to  pay  for  other 
transport  facilities  "  AAA  President  Fred- 
erick T.  McGulre  doFrribed  this  as  an  Iniqui- 
tous proposal  •  •  •  |tM|  B>>ak  the  motor- 
ist ••  •  turning  the  loot  over  to  subsidize 
public  transportation 

FIDERAI,     ROLE     IN     flBAN     TR.ANSPORTATIO.N 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In 
urban  tran.oportatlon  planning  has  been 
growing  and  Is  likely  to  become  larger  In 
the  years  ahead  The  Federal  Aid  R'i«d  Act 
of  1916,  which  Initiated  the  Federal-Stale 
pri^>gram  of  highway  construction,  sustained 
prevailing  State  policy  by  forbidding  u.se  of 
highway  funds  within  the  bounds  of  in- 
corf>orated  cities 

State  aid  for  highway  construction  In  spe- 
cific urban  areas  began  to  be  mr\de  avail- 
able   shortly    aJtter    World    War    I       The    f^rst 


provements  alsxj  described  xs  ef-.sentlal  were 
estimated  to  CJSt  il  8  billion  The  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Transit  Board,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Subcommittee 
last  May  25,  pointed  out  that  the  rapid 
transit  line  built  In  the  median  strip  of  that 
city's  new  10-mlle  Congress  Street  express- 
way cost  only  about  one-third  as  much  as 
the  artery's  highway  facilities  and  had  three 
times  the  latter's  carrying  capacity,  yet  the 
subway  Is  operating  at  only  about  one-third 
capacity  and  the  expressway  at  near  capac- 
ity 

» Frederick  T.  McGulre,  Jr  ,  president  of 
American  Automobile  Association,  at  AAA 
meeting  In  Cleveland,  Oct    11,   1960. 


use  of  Federal  money  for  Improvement  of 
city  thoroughfares  was  authorized  by  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  1933  In 
connection  with  an  emergency,  make-work 
program  Statutory  prohibitions  jn  use  of 
Federal  road  funds  within  city  limits  were 
poriaanintly  lilted  In   1934 

Kitensxun  of  axd   to  local  highway  building 

Ten  years  later  Congress  for  the  first  time 
allocated  a  part  <jf  the  highway  construction 
ant horlzations  to  urban  portions  of  the  Fed- 
fril-aJd  primary  road  system  After  th.'^t 
Increasing  emph;iRls  was  placed  on  creation 
of  m  urb.m-rural  network  The  1956  Fed- 
eriU  Aid  Highway  Act  which  accelerated 
construction  of  the  41.000-mlle  National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  ex- 
pres,se(l  the  intent  that  local  needs,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  suitable,  and  feasible 
sh  il!  be  given  equal  consideration  with  the 
needs  of  Interstate  commerce"  Nearly  one- 
half  of  all  expenditures  on  the  national 
road  system  now  go  into  highways  located 
wi'hm  or  directly  serving  urban  areas 

Hie  highway  program  luis  progressed  to  a 
piint  where  the  officials  m>*t  closely  c«>n- 
cerned  feel  that  furUier  development  of  the 
urban  sections  nee<ls  in  each  case  to  t)e  tied 
m  with  <iveraU  urban  development  plans 
The  transportation  plan  would  adjust  free- 
way Construction,  street  widening,  rapid 
transit  development  and  other  projected 
traffli-  miprovements  to  the  designated  pat- 
terns of  future  land  use  and  the  volume  ul 
trafflc  expected  In  future  :n  e«ch  section  of 
thf  metptfxilltan  area 

Tlie  Commerce  Department's  report  last 
April  on  "Rationale  of  Federal  Transporta- 
Uon  Policy  '  called  for  a  reexamination  oi 
the  hi;;hwuy  pnj^rim  with  reepect  to  urtian 
tran»i>i>rtatlon  It  urged  closer  coordina- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  municipal  planning  so 
that  future  highway  expenditures  would  be 
based  on  Intetraieti  plans  for  different  types 
of  trnnsportailon  f.arlllMes  Ellis  L  Arm- 
strontf  Commissioner  of  the  US  Bureau  of 
Public  Rotuls  said  In  B<»ton  on  June  9  that 
The  Intersuite  system  cannot  possibly 
Solve  all  the  exi>iing  and  future  highway 
needs  .<  our  urban  areas  "  Overextension 
of  urban  freeways.  Amvstrfing  warned,  would 
only  de»!troy  the  desired  operational  char- 
acteristics of  these  facilities  and  In  the  end 
com|K>iind  rather  than  relieve  the  trans- 
j>i>rUitlon  problem.s  of  our  urban  areas." 
He  .said  the  critical  need  was  for  each  area 
U)  develop  a  oxnprehenslve  transportation 
plan  which  •  •  •  must  be  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Aif^  s  overall  plans  for  urban  devel- 
opment and  growth  " 

.Vccd  /or  cnordxnated  tranaportation 
plamimg 

.^  combination  of  factors  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  overall  planning  of  urb»n  transpor- 
tation T\\e  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment has  pointed  out 

"  rrans[x>rtatlon  networks  within  metro- 
politan iu-eas  are  basic  the  capital  costs  of 
new  constj-ucM'in  are  high,  and  the  oper- 
ating c.*ts  of  rail  and  mass  transportation 
are  henvy  Yet  in  most  metropolitan  areas 
there  is  no  single  public  agency  able  to 
study  the  relative  needs  for  highway,  mass 
transit  or  rail  There  is  no  single  body  able 
to  allocate  costfl  among  users,  businesses 
and  the  general  tax  funds  No  authi>rltatlve 
bxly  Ls  able  to  balance  transports tl(m  ca- 
pfirity  and  the  traffic-generating  uses  ol 
land 

Under  these  circumstances  many  Ills  are 
apparent  undue  congestion,  duplicated  fa- 
cilities, poor  service,  financial  difficulties. 
Inequitable  sharing  of  burdens,  and  inade- 
quate anticipation  of  future  needs  and 
costs  * 


•Committee  for  Economic  Development. 
•Guiding  MetropoUUn  Growth"  (August 
1960).  p    23 
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The  summary  of  •  coming  Senate  Oom- 
merce  Conunlttee  report  on  "NstlonAl  Trans 
portaUon  PoUcy"  attributes  deep-M«ted  de- 
ficiencies in  urban  transportetlozi  to  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  various  systaine 
for  moving  people.  "We  have  a  Jumble  ot 
bits  and  pieces — scraps  of  multllane  high- 
way, bridges,  tunnels,  parking  facilities,  bua 
companies,  rapid  transit  Unas,  and  suburban 
railroad  trains — all  built  without  planning 
and  without  rational  integration  and  coor- 
dinaUon  of  services."  The  fundamental 
problem  is  that  there  is  no  present  Jurisdic- 
tion of  g..veriunent  that  fits  the  metro- 
politan area  when  areawlde  planning  and 
construction  are  required. 

The  Federal  Government  has  stimulated 
some  degree  of  urban  transportation  plan- 
ning under  multljurlsdictlonal  authorities, 
however,  by  making  funds  available  for  the 
purp(x<<e  under  the  housing  and  highway 
pro£;rams  Commissioner  Armstrong  has 
said  that  eflorUB  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  to  link  the  highway  program  with 
urban  development  have  been  succeasful  In 
a  number  of  communities  and  that  Its  sur- 
veys show  "there  has  been  a  lot  more  plan- 
ning than  is  generally  supposed."^ 

President  Elsenhower  noted  In  his  last 
budget  message.  January  16,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  along  with  the  Housing 
and  Hume  Finance  Agency  bad  established 
a  new  procedure  for  Joint  use  of  urban 
planning  grants  and  highway  research  and 
planning  funds  to  encourage  effective  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  among  the  many 
local  governmenu  and  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  metropolitan  develop- 
ment activities.  He  recommended  that  stat- 
utory limitations  on  appropriations  for  tirban 
planning  grants  be  removed,  and  that  Fed- 
eral grants  be  Increased  from  $4  million  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  to  tlO  million  In  fiscal 
1962. 

The  1960  Democratic  platform  called  for 
"Federal  aid  for  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan transportation  programs,  including  bus 
and  rail  mass  transit,  commuter  rallxxMds 
as  well  as  highway  programs  and  construc- 
tion of  civil  airports."  Among  Immediate 
objectives  put  forth  In  a  report  on  regula- 
tory agencies  which  James  L.  Landis  sub- 
mitted to  President-elect  Kennedy  on  De- 
cember 26  were  the  following: 

"1.  Achievement  of  a  program  for  amelio- 
ration of  interurban  public  transportatl<m. 
including  establishment  af  metropolitan 
transit  commissions  with  Federal  aid  •  •  • 
for  the  acquisition  and  Improvement  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  under  sound  engi- 
neering, operating  and  financing  plans. 

"2.  Formulation  of  policies  to  coordinate 
Federal  highway  aid  programs  with  approved 
metropolitan  transit  plans,  so  as  to  fwomote 
the  economic  soundness  and  efficiency  o* 
metropolitan  transportation  systems  as  a 
whole,  with  emphasis  on  the  avoidance  of 
trafflc  congestion  and  the  decline  of  public 
transportation." 

Kennedy's  task  force  on  housing  and 
urban  development,  headed  by  Joseph  P. 
McMurray.  recommended  on  January  7  Im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  program  for  plan- 
ning granu  and  $100  million  for  public  fa- 
cility loans  and  creation  of  a  Presidential 
study  commission  to  determine  future 
[urban  transportation!  needs. 

The  National  Committee  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation, founded  in  1954.  has  developed  a 
series  of  guides  and  manuals  to  assist  In 
g.atherlng  and  analysing  the  factual  data 
needed  for  transportation  planning.  The 
manuals,  product  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  175 
top  experts,  not  only  provide  guides  to 
methcxls  of  determining  transportation 
needs  but  also  explain  how  to  set  up  the 


'  Address  at  Conference  on  Economic  Prob- 
lems of  Boston  Area,  June  0,  1900. 


flnanctal,  legal,  and  administrative  machin- 
ery needed  to  carry  out  a  plan. 

ProfKMoi  to  assist  vuus  transit  development 
"nxe  Senate  approved  a  bill  last  year  to 
amend  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  for  planning  of  transporta- 
tion systems  In  metropolitan  areas  and 
Federal  loans  for  improvement  of  mass 
transportation  systems.  The  Senate  Banking 
Committee's  report  on  the  blU  (labeled  the 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1960)  noted  that 
the  Pederal  highway  program  was  "on  the 
verge  of  large-scale  construction  in  metro- 
politan areas"  but  that  "most  urban  com- 
munities •  •  •  lack  adequate  compwehen- 
slve  plans."  The  committee  felt  that,  while 
there  had  been  considerable  highway  plan- 
ning at  Pederal  and  State  levels,  local  com- 
mtinities  had  not  been  sufficiently  engaged 
In  the  effort. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Wh-liams,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey,  who  Introduced  the  bill, 
said  that  it  would  encourage  more  study  of 
the  Interrelationship  between  transportation 
and  urban  development  and  thereby  consti- 
tute a  step  toward  tackling  congestion  at  its 
source.  Instead  of  continually  increasing 
transportation  capacity  to  accommodate  un- 
planned growth,  efforts  would  be  made  to 
control  future  land  use  and  thus  limit  the 
need  for  proliferation  of  highways. 

Loans  authorized  by  the  measure  were  to 
be  made,  through  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  to  assist  States  and  local 
governments  in  building  mass  transportation 
facilities  conforming  to  coordinated  trans- 
portation-urban development  plans.  The 
loans,  limited  to  an  aggregate  $100  million 
outstanding,  were  to  bear  Interest  at  a  maxl- 
mimi  rate  of  3>4  percent.  Loans  were  to  go 
only  to  mtinlcipalities  which  were  unable  to 
obtain  funds  from  other  sources  at  equally 
favorable  rates  of  interest.  Proceeds  of  the 
loans  were  to  be  used  to  acquire,  construct  or 
Improve  transportation  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. They  might  be  used  to  buy  new  rail- 
road commuter  cars,  to  relocate  railroad  sta- 
tlons,  to  provide  fringe  parking  adjacent  to 
bus  or  rail  stations,  to  modernize  traffic  con- 
trol systems,  or  for  comparable  purposes. 
The  Senate  phrased  the  bill  on  June  27,  but 
It  failed  of  action  by  the  House  before 
adjournment. 

A  similar  bill  introduced  by  Williams  on 
Janiuu-y  11  of  this  year  would  offer  still 
broader  assistance.  Authorizations  for  low- 
cost,  long-term  loans  would  be  raised  from 
$100  milUon  the  first  year  to  $150  miUlon 
thereafter.  Provision  would  be  made  for  a 
Federal  program  of  technical  assistance  and 
research  on  land  use  and  transportation 
planning,  on  costs  of  traffic  congestion,  on 
ooounutatlon  patterns,  and  on  new  tech- 
nological developments  in  transport.  A 
grant  program  of  $75  million  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  States  and  localities  prepare 
areawlde  transportation  plans,  and  tmder- 
take  actual  demonstration   projects. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  opposed 
last  year^  Williams  bill.  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Laurence  B.  Robblns  ex- 
pressed the  view,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  on  May  9.  that  "the 
development  of  adequate  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  la  the  primary  responsibility  of 
the  mimJcipalities  and  •  •  •  transit  au- 
thorities." The  financial  burden  should 
not  be  shifted  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Both  the  Treasury  Department 
azxl  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
objected  that  the  subsidy  interest  rate  would 
put  an  unreasonable  burden  on  the  Federal 
Oovenunent. 

Federal  interest  in  urban  transportation 
crisis 

Federal  interest  in  solution  of  lu-ban  trafflc 
problems  is  based  on  recognition  of  the  eco- 
nomic implications  of  the  urban  transporta- 


tion crisis  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  said  in  its  re- 
port on  the  Wmiams  bill  last  June  15: 

"The  congestion  of  vehicles  stifies  down- 
town business  activity,  which,  in  turn,  re- 
duces city  revenue  from  real  estate  and  retail 
sales  taxes.  The  lack  of  adequate  mass 
transportation  wastes  several  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  productive  time  lost  in  trafflc 
Jams.  »  •  •  The  movement  of  goods  in  ur- 
ban areas  and  in  interstate  commerce  is  de- 
layed, thus  adding  to  their  cost. 

"In  short,  trafflc  congestion  acts  as  a  brake 
on  the  economic  growth  of  the  metropoUtan 
areas  and  thus  on  the  growth  of  the  Nation, 
inasmuch  as  the  metropolitan  areas  account 
for  more  than  75  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing and  of  wholesale  and  retail  sales  in 
the  country." 

Overloading  of  city  streets  is  a  particular 
aspect  of  the  problem  that  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  Pederal  Government.  The 
Banking  Committee  said  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  obliged  to  help  in  develop- 
ing steps  to  assure  the  most  efflcient  use  of 
lu-ban  highways  so  as  to  limit  the  contin- 
uing demand  for  heavy  expenditures  of  high- 
way funds  in  concentrated  urban  areas  to 
compensate  for  the  mass  tran£portation  de- 
cline. The  summary  of  the  coming  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  report  on  transporta- 
tion policy  asserts  that  "the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment •  •  •  has  a  certain  responsibility 
to  work  cooperatively  with  local  pubUc  or- 
ganizations for  preserving  and  operating  rail 
services."  It  recommends  more  low-interest 
credit  and  tax  relief  for  rail  systems  operat- 
ing commuter  services. 

Overlapping  of  poUtical  Jurisdictions  In 
metropolitan  areas  tends  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  local  transpor- 
tation picture.  The  Commerce  Committee 
report  says  that  solution  of  the  urban  trans- 
port problem  depends  to  large  extent  on 
finding  "the  best  way  to  administer  pubUc 
funds  and  public  operation  in  all  parts  of 
large,  multi-State  areas."  It  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Govenunent  (1)  better  co- 
ordinate the  many  Federal  programs  (for) 
spending  money  in  metropolitan  areas;  (2) 
much  more  actively  support  comprehensive, 
area-wide  land  use  and  transportation  plan- 
ning; and  (3)  undertake  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  basic  research  in  organic  urban 
growth  and  in  tirban  economic  and  trans- 
portation development.  After  these  pro- 
grams have  been  put  underway,  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  a  sound  Judgment  as  to  the 
need  for  additional  Pederal  expenditures  for 
urban  transportation  and  how  they  should 
be  applied. 

STEPS   TO    RELIXTX   TRAmC   CONGESTION 

Steps  taken  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising 
tide  of  automobile  trafflc,  beyond  building 
freeways  and  expressways,  have  ranged  frc«n 
restoration  of  faJtering  rapid  transit  systems 
to  installation  of  new  trafflc  control  devices. 
There  is  some  Indication  that  the  fall  in 
patronage  of  public  transit  has  been  checked. 
At  a  convention  of  the  American  Transit 
Association  in  Philadelphia  last  October,  up- 
turns in  business  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  decade  were  reported  from  several 
cities.*  An  AAA  survey  of  urban  transporta- 
tion, scheduled  for  early  publication,  has 
found  that  "in  city  after  city,  where  a  start 
has  been  made  on  expressway  construction 
and  where  modern  trafflc  management  and 
engineering  techniques  have  been  employed 
to  make   better  use  of  old  facilities,  more 
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•  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  Oct.  17, 
1960.  that  in  the  first  8  months  of  the  year 
the  New  York  Transit  Authority  had  a  2.1 
percent  gain  In  patronage  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco transit  system  a  0.4  percent  increase. 
Slight  gains  were  recorded  In  Jacksonville, 
Pla.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.;  In  certain  other  cities 
the  rate  of  decline  leveled  off. 
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vehicles  are  moving  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
than  they  were  several  ye«ra  affo.  In  spite  of 
popxxlatlon  growth  and  Ixicrcaaes  In  motor 
vehicle  registration." 

Efforts  to  salvage  rail  commuter  service 

Considerable  interest  baa  centered  on  the 
efforts  of  Philadelphia  to  shore  up  Its  declin- 
ing rail  commuter  service  as  an  aid  to  keep- 
ing Its  narrow  streets  from  becoming  choked 
with  automobiles"  An  experimental  pro- 
gram for  Improving  commuter  service  be- 
tween the  downtown  and  Chestnut  HIU  sec- 
tions was  set  In  motion  by  the  city  late  in 
1958  with  the  cooperation  of  the  two  rail- 
roads serving  the  area  and  the  local  transit 
company.  The  plan  provided  for  Improved 
schedu)es,  a  bus-feeder  service  to  rail  sta- 
tions, and  reduced  fares.  The  city  put  up 
•320.000  to  compensate  the  railroads  for  ex- 
pected losses  on  the  service. 

Within  a  year,  rail  patronage  had  In- 
creased 30  percent,  despite  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  coaches  were  nearly  60  years 
old  and  the  dilapidated  station  facilities  had 
not  been  renovated.  Auto  traffic  on  the 
most  heavily  traveled  highways  In  the  area 
dropped  10  percent  In  the  morning  hours. 
Questioning  of  motorists  Indicated  that 
3  out  of  10  would  switch  to  the  com- 
muter line  If  the  equipment  was  Improved 
and  If  parking  space  convenient  to  the  rail- 
road  stations   was   made   available 

Success  of  this  venture  led  to  the  launch- 
ing In  September  1959  of  a  commuter  Im- 
provement program  on  a  Une  serving  another 
outlying  area.  The  railroad  was  compen- 
sated for  an  expected  loss  of  $106,000  during 
a  33-week  experlmentaJ  period.  A  study 
showed  that,  as  a  result  of  these  two  pro- 
grams. 2.000  fewer  automobiles  entered  the 
stream  of  traffic  In  the  center  of  the  city 
each  day 

Plans  now  call  for  an  extension  of  the 
commuter  Improvement  plan.  A  nonprofit 
Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corp  .  rep- 
resenting the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  pub- 
Uc,  the  railroads,  and  the  rail  unions,  has 
been  formed  to  negotiate  contracts  with 
the  railroads  to  better  commuter  service. 
Public  funds  are  being  sought  for  purchase 
of  new  equipment  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  commuter  line  operations. 

Beginning  last  September,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  began  paying  subsidies  to  eight 
railroads  under  an  agreement  for  mainte- 
nance of  commuter  service  to  New  York  City. 
The  legislation  authorising  the  program,  en- 
acted June  6.  provided  $0  million  to  finance 
the  State  subsidies  for  1  year. 

New  York  City,  which  directly  subsidizes 
mass  transit  to  the  time  of  $90  million  an- 
nually, gives  commuter  lines  an  Indirect  sub- 
sidy through  tax  abatement.  State  legisla- 
tion enacted  2  years  ago  created  an  office  of 
transportaUon  with  specific  responsibilities 
for  urban  and  commuter  transportation  It 
authorized  State  aid  to  municipalities  to 
cover  one-half  of  the  cost  of  real  property 
tax  relief  granted  by  the  localities  to  the 
railroads.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  rec- 
ommended new  legislation  last  January  4  to 
accelerate  provision  of  local  tax  relief  to 
railroads  with  conunuter  lines  In  return  for 
definite  commitments  for  continued  and  Im- 
proved service.  The  Governor  proposed  also 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  enable  the 
SUte  to  guarantee  New  York  Port  Authority 
bonds  for  financing  acquisition  of  commuter - 
car  equipment.''* 


•Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  told  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  Subcommittee.  May  23,  that  the 
average  width  of  Philadelphia  streeu  carry- 
ing heavy  traffic  was  only  26  feet  from  curb 
to  curb. 

'•An  official  fotu'-Stat*  committee,  repre- 
senting Connecticut,  Maasachusetts.  New 
York  and  Rhode  Island,  proposed  on  January 
21  an  emergency  plan  to  rescue  the  finan- 
cially stricken  New  Haven  Railroad,  which 
serves  localities  In  all  four  States      The  plan 


Measures  to  ■<peed  up  public  frarKi:  <iery\ce 
A  number  of  measures  have  been  Uken  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  transit  operations, 
not  only  for  the  piu-pose  of  drawing  more 
patronage  to  thU  space-saving  form  of  trans- 
portation but  also  to  help  keep  all  traffic 
moving.  Reservation  of  certain  Unes  on 
urban  thoroughfares  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
buses  Is  proving  to  be  an  effective  method 
of  alleviating  congestion  The  special  bus 
lane  on  one  Nashville  mute  Is  reported  to 
have  reduced  travel  time  by  as  much  h.s  30 
percent  at  cerUiln  times  of  day  In  Atlanta 
bus  travel  time  was  cut  by  one-third  and  pri- 
vate automobile  travel  time  by  a  lartjer  figure. 
Other  cities  providing  special  bus  lanes  in- 
clude Baltimore  BirnunghiUn.  Cleveland 
Cincinnati,  and  Dallas 

Opening  of  service  in  June  1958  on  the 
rail  rapid  transit  line  along  ChlcaKO  s  Con- 
gress Street  expressway  marked  a  major  in- 
novation in  combined  transit -expressway 
routing  The  expressway  constructed  m  a 
ditch  that  cuts  through  s<ime  of  the  most 
heavily  built-up  sections  of  the  city,  has 
four-lane  roadways  on  either  side  of  the 
two  tracks  of  the  rapid  transit  line  This 
facility  replaced  a  50-year-.. Id  elevated  line 
which  would  have  required  ostly  renova- 
tion If  It  had  been  kept  when  the  new  ex- 
pressway Wiis  built 

A  number  of  transit  companies  have  re- 
vised routes  and  elimlnaied  little-u.sed 
stops  to  speed  up  service  The  Cleveland 
transit  system  experienced  an  upturn  in 
bvisiness  after  2.000  parking  spaces  were 
provided  In  lo-.s  adjacent  to  transit  stations 
Purch.we  of  modern  bvLses  has  attracted 
new  business  ;n  some  a'"i.s  The  St  Louis 
transit  system  estimated  th  it  acqul.slilon 
of  a  large  n»et  of  air-condlU'npd  buses 
brought  a  16  4  percent  average  dally  Increase 
In  revenue  during  the  summer  of  1958.  two- 
thirds  of  the  new  business  was  retained 
through    the   following   winter. 

Engineerxng    techniques    to    keep    traffic 

moving 
Traffic  engineering  embraces  a  hf«t  of 
techniques,  devices  and  regulations  used  Ui 
keep  traffic  moving  when  t  borough  fiu-en 
are  tilled  to  capacity  One  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  effective  ways  to  reduce  conges- 
tion has  been  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
one-way  streets  Acc»)rding  to  the  AAA 
one-way  streets  have  cut  tr.r. el  time  In  half 
Ir   many  cities 

Painting  or  otherwise  markintj  traffic  Unes 
on  streets  and  roadways  is  another  relative- 
ly inexpensive  method  of  Increasing  ca- 
pacity and  hence  maintaining  the  fiow  of 
traffic.  Development  of  new  pUvstlc  strip- 
ping material  has  made  m.arklng  of  road 
lanes  a  relatively  simple  and  speedy  pn<-ess. 
Other  measures  that  have  been  effective 
In  combating  traffic  congestion  include 
widening  narrow  streets,  installing  flexible 
signal  systems,  providing  special  bays  for 
bus  stops,  and  adopting  reversible  unbal- 
anced traffic  lanes  to  provide  more  chan- 
nels for  cars  going  downtown  during  morn- 
ing rush  hours  and  for  cars  going  away 
from  the  center  of  the  cl'y  during  afternoon 
rush  periods 

Chicago  haJi  been  de%e:  iplng  what  is 
known  as  a  preferential  street  system,  a 
network  of  streets  being  improved  to  enable 
them  to  carry  both  local  and  express  traffic 
with  a  minimum  of  delay  and  congestion 
Existing  streets  and  the  traffic  carried  on 
them  were  exhaustively  studied  to  provide 
a  realistic  basis  for  designating  certain  street 
routes  for  Improvement  The  improvements 
have  been  varied  according  to  the  particular 


traffic  situation  or  physical  limitations  Cer- 
tain intersections  were  widened  If  the 
traffic  load  waa  heavy  enough,  grade  separa- 
tions or  overpasses  were  built  In  some 
cases  an  overpass  of  only  two  lanes  has  pro- 
vided, at  relatively  low  cost,  a  free  flow  of 
throvigh  traffic  across  an  intersection  that 
used  to  be  regularly  Jammed  with  cars 

In  other  Instances  the  city  acquired  wider 
than  average  rlghcs-of -way  In  areas  slated 
for  redevelopment  Access  to  certain  prefer- 
ential streets  was  limited  to  prevent  blocking 
of  the  traffic  flow  At  some  congested  Inter - 
sections  m  business  districts  the  preferen- 
tial route  wiis  developed  to  bypass  the  com- 
mercial area  so  that  other  streets  could  be 
used  freely  for  hx-al  access  without  being 
cr:>gged  with  through  Uaffic  Curb  parking 
bans,  one-way  street  designations,  and  other 
traditional  devices  for  controlling  traffic 
have  been  instituted  where  deemed  advis- 
able 

The  prrferentlal  street  system  Is  a  long- 
range  plan  to  bring  about,  by  Increasing 
the  capacity  of  existing  streets,  not  only 
freer  traffic  flow  within  and  between  nelgh- 
borhixKls  but  alwj  improved  access  to  ex- 
pressways A  gov?rnlng  prlnc'ple  has  been 
to  avoid  extensive  tearing  up  oi  streets  and 
to  avoid  construction  of  new  expressways  in 
the  he;u-t  of  the  city  Capacity  Is  Increased 
by  carrying  ou*  a  nuniber  of  small  and  rel- 
ntlvfly  Inexpensive  improvements  linked  to 
existing  "r  planned  use  Eventually  3iH) 
miles  of  Chicago  streets  will  t)e  developed 
to  maximum  standards,  with  frequent  grade 
separations  and  separate  service  drives,  while 
another  800  miles  will  have  minor  Improve- 

Provision  of  offstreet  parking  Is  a  favored 
device  for  keeping  down  congestion  Munic- 
ipal avrhorliies  are  rep<jrted  to  have  speiU 
around  11  billion  on  parking  facUIUes 
Three-f  >urths  of  the  cities  of  10.000  or  more 
population  have  provided  off-street  parking 
>,pace.  only  40  percent  of  cities  In  that  group 
had  done  so  a  decade  ago  The  main  Im- 
petus behind  expansion  of  municipal  park- 
ing facilities  has  been  the  desire  to  maintain 
the  ec<inomlc  health  i)f  the  downtown  sec- 
tions of  cities 
t'sf  of  zoning  to  facilitate  traffic  movement 

Many  l<Jcal  governments  are  handicapped 
m  making  an  effective  attack  on  traffic  con- 
gestion, according  to  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Transportation,  by  a  lack  of 
legal  authority  to  take  the  necessary  action 
In  s«ime  cases  municipal  authorities  are 
h.impered  by  constitutional  or  statutory  re- 
s'rlctlons  on  their  right  to  raise  revenue,  in 
other  ciises  the  requirements  of  obsolete 
/,.,iiing  laws  get  in  the  way  •'Cities  must 
fare  the  fact  that  the  demands  of  modern 
urban  transp<irt<ttlon  require  mcxiern  legal 
mwhlnery  "  "  The  committee  has  prepared 
a  manual  to  itsalst  local  officials  and  planners 
In  efforts  to  bring  pertinent  laws  and  ordl- 
n.iTices  up   to  date 

A  U  3  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  official 
urged  recently  that  zoning  ordinances  be 
uptl.ited  In  a  manner  that  will  enable  them 
to  handle  Uxlay  s  |  traffic]  problems."  Ap- 
propriate zoning  regulauons,  he  said,  "can 
be  used  U>  combat  the  almost  universal  urban 
(>ri>b;em  of  congested  traffic  facilities"  If 
the  zoning  regulations  recognize  "the  func- 
tional relationship  between  streets  and  the 
/ones  they  serve  |  they  |  can  help  correct 
defects  in  existing  street  systems  by  achiev- 
ing a  desirable  balance  between  (a)  traffic 
generators  of  all  types  and  sizes,  (b)  street 
capacity  for  moving  vehicles,  and  (c)  off- 
street  parking  and  other  terminal  facili- 
ties  ■  '• 


calls  for  a  75  percent  cut  In  lixral  and  State 
taxes  on  the  carrier  repeal  of  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  noncommuter  'ares  without  a 
corresponding  fiu-e  reduction,  and  Increases 
In  commuter  fares  in  return  for  a  commit- 
ment to  improve  passenger  service 


■  Natl.>nal  Ci'mmltlee  on  Urban  Transpor- 
tation. Better  Transport  for  Your  City" 
I  1958) .  p    86 

■'  W     H     Stanhagen,    "Zoning    and    Traffic 
Congestion   '  Urban  Research.  1960.  p.  21. 
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Zoning  regulatlOQc.  it  was  said,  should  re- 
quire new  commercial  deveiopmenta  to  pro- 
vide separate  service  roads,  btiffsr  strlpa  axwl 
building  setbacks.  An  increMing  number  of 
communities  now  are  making  it  mandatary 
for  new  office  buildings  and  other  oommor- 
cial  establishments  to  provide  ofTstreet 
parking  and  loading  facilities  to  prevent  con- 
gestion on  adjacent  streets. 

Most  of  the  meastires  being  taken  today  to 
relieve  congestion  represent  efforts  to  oorreet 
conditions  that  have  been  growing  progres- 
sively worse  with  the  rapid  postwar  increase 
of  motor  vehicle  traffic.  A  commentator 
on  metropolitan  problems  has  suggested 
that  "the  day  may  come  when  a  profes- 
sion of  specialized  expediters  may  watch  over 
the  smooth  and  quick  flow  of  traffic  and 
communication  In  our  metropolitan  areas,  to 
Identify  and  remove  bottlenecks  and  over- 
loads before  their  effects  become  ctimulatlve 
and  choking."  " 


BEYOND    WILDERNESS    TO    URBAN 
OPEN  SPACE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  series  of  three  fine  articles 
entitled  "Our  National  Parks  in  Jeop- 
ardy." appearing  in  the  current  Issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  describes  the 
mounting  pressures  on  our  national 
parks,  which  tlireaten  to  destroy  the  very 
qualities  for  wh.ich  they  were  estab- 
lished. 

In  1959,  more  than  22  million  visitors 
were  registered  in  our  national  parks, 
and  5  million  in  the  national  nature 
monuments — an  increase  of  14  million 
over  the  highest  pre- World  War  U  figure. 
The  Mission  66  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service  estimates  that  by  1986, 
80  million  people  will  be  visiting  our  na- 
tional parks. 

The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  unless 
vigorous  steps  are  taken,  the  great  na- 
tional parks  and  forest  preserves  that  we 
now  treasure  will  become  the  park  slums 
of  the  future. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  the  wilderness  bill  to  reserve  a 
small  portion  of  our  Federal  forest,  park, 
and  refuge  land  in  its  present  wilderness 
stale,  so  it  may  i-emain  unimpaired  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations. 

But  it  is  not  enough  just  to  save  what 
we  have.  That  will  not  lessen  the  moimt- 
InR  pressures  that  threaten  our  wilder- 
ness areas.  What  we  need  is  a  progrram 
of  open  space  acquisition  in  and  around 
our  urban  areas — where  people  actually 
live — if  we  are  to  achieve  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  problem  of  preservation 
of  our  wilderness  aresis. 

Recently.  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  858,  to 
help  preserve  urban  open  space  and,  in 
the  process,  to  encourage  more  economic 
and  desirable  patterns  of  urban  develop- 
ment and  growth. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  soon  enact  the 
wilderness  bill,  and  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  for  open  space 
in  and  around  our  Nation's  cities  and 
towns. 

As  background  for  the  consideration  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr,  President,  to  have  the 
articles  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


"  Karl  Deutsch,  "On  Social  Communica- 
tion and  the  Metropolis."  Daedalus,  winter. 
1961.  p.  108. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RCSOETS  OB  WnDEKNESS? 

(By  Devereux  Butcher) 

Summer  crowds  had  gone,  and  we  had 
Yellowstone  National  Park  almost  to  our- 
selves. As  we  stood  watching  Old  Faithful 
Oeyser,  I  wondered  how  many  among  the 
more  than  a  million  people  who  saw  that 
beautiful  display  last  summer  had  ever  heard 
about  the  attempts  of  local  water  users,  in 
1920,  to  dam  Yellowstone  Lake.  Had  the  Ir- 
rigatlonists  had  their  way,  underground  wa- 
ter levels  might  have  been  so  disturbed  as 
to  alter  «•  destroy  completely  the  geysers 
and  other  thermal  features  of   the  park. 

Our  national  parks  today  are  under  cease- 
leas  attack,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
demands  of  powerful  commercial  interests 
to  those  originating  in  departments  of  the 
Oovemment. 

I  remember  one  walk  I  took  along  a  trail 
through  the  rain  forest  of  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park,  Wash.  Cushioned  with  moss 
and  gay  with  ferns,  the  giant  trees  towered 
close  around,  and  there  was  no  sound  but 
the  drip,  drip  of  water  from  the  foliage. 
Tills  was  the  forest  primeval,  and  It  seemed 
the  more  impressive  to  realize  that  It  was 
only  a  remnant  of  what  once  was.  Yet.  save 
for  the  vision  of  certain  public-spirited  men 
and  women,  these  200-foot  Sitka  spruces, 
western  hemlocks,  redcedars,  and  Douglas- 
llrs  would  have  been  leveled.  At  the  time  of 
my  visit,  in  the  late  1940's.  the  local  lumber 
Industry  had  succeeded  In  having  no  fewer 
than  eight  bills  introduced  in  Conjjress  to 
sever  this  forest  from  the  park  and  make  It 
avaUable  for  logging.  Public  opinion  became 
aroused,  however;  hearings  were  held;  and 
In  the  upshot  Congress  defended  the  park 
and  not  one  of  the  eight  bUIs  was  passed. 

Similarly,  in  the  early  1950s  public  opinion 
thwarted  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
scheme  to  dam  the  Green  River  In  Dlnosatir 
National  Monument,  Utah-Colo.,  which 
would  have  turned  the  magnificent  canyons 
of  the  Green  and  Yampa  into  a  reservoir 
600  feet  deep  and  40  miles  long. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been  many 
attempts  by  commercial  Interests  to  utilize 
national  park  and  monument  lands.  Today 
there  is  a  new  menace,  the  more  dangerous 
for  being  so  human:  the  pressure  of  num- 
bers is  threatening  the  validity  of  the  act 
of  1916  creating  the  National  Park  Service. 
This  act  directs  the  service  to  "conserve  the 
scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects 
and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations."  The  directives 
to  "leave  them  unimpaired"  and  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same"  are 
rapidly  becoming  Irreconcilable. 

No  one  In  1916  could  have  foreseen  the 
great  numbers  of  people  who  would  visit 
the  parks  three  or  four  decades  later,  to 
sleep  there  and  to  camp.  In  1959,  2I!,392,000 
visitors  were  recorded  In  the  natloncl  parks, 
and  5,269,000  In  the  national  nature  monu- 
ments, an  increase  of  14  million  ever  the 
highest  pre-World  War  II  figure.  Stated 
starkly,  the  question  Is  whether  we  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  more  beds  and  more  meals 
and  still  keep  the  parks  "unimpaired." 

Millions  of  city  dwellers  go  back  tci  nature 
at  every  opportunity.  We  crave  the  unful- 
filled refreshment  and  spiritual  uplift  that 
only  contact  with  nature  can  give.  Oiu-  ob- 
jective, then,  must  be  to  keep  the  national 
parks,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  nature  made 
them,  so  that  they  can  supply  this  human 
need  for  generations  to  come.  That,  clearly, 
was  what  Congress  meant  by  the  directive  to 
"leave  them  unimpaired." 

MOUIfT    ti'KIUVEY 

Let's  see  what  is  happening  in  Mount 
llcKlnley.     My  wife  and  I  first  visited  Mount 
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McKlnley  National  Park,  Alaska,  in  June 
1958.  We  drove  the  180-mlle  rotuid  trip  to 
Wonder  Lake,  and  It  took  all  day.  We  passed 
throtigh  verdant  valleys  and  over  barren 
passes,  saw  the  flower-strewn  tundra,  en- 
countered birds  new  to  us,  and  had  the 
thrill  of  watching  a  pair  of  the  big  Toklat 
grizzly  bears,  as  well  as  caribou,  Dall  sheep, 
and  red  foxes.  But  all  of  these  were  only 
part  of  our  experience.  What  made  that 
trip  even  more  memorable  was  that  we  were 
driving  through  a  scenically  magnificent 
wilderness  unblemished  by  man  except  for 
the  road  that  took  us  there.  The  park  hotel, 
headquarters,  powerhouse,  employees'  dor- 
mitory, railroad  station — all  were  at  the 
park's  eastern  edge,  and  as  we  drove  west 
our  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  no  hotel,  nor  visitor  center,  nor  even 
a  powerllne  was  out  there  ahead  of  us. 
Nowhere  in  all  that  vast  rugged  landscape 
was  there  any  impairment  of  the  natural 
scene. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  development 
program  was  Just  being  started.  The  road 
was  scheduled  for  widening  and  surfacing  to 
take  care  of  traffic  coming  In  over  the  newly 
completed  extension  of  the  Denall  Highway. 
This  widening,  including  construction  of 
minor  roads  and  trails,  might  have  been  done 
at  a  fraction  of  the  estimated  $7,178,600, 
had  it  been  limited  to  sheering  off  the 
sharper  curves  and  extending  shoulders  in 
the  narrower  places.  Twenty  miles  of  the 
road  now  have  been  widened  to  26  feet,  with 
fills  up  to  12  or  more  feet  deep.  The  first 
visitor  center  has  been  built  at  Mount  Eiel- 
son,  60  miles  out.  Except  for  two  or  three 
necessary  ranger  cabins  hidden  in  the  trees, 
this  is  the  first  building  to  intrude  on  the 
park's  heartland  wilderness. 

Another  visitor  center  is  planned  close  to 
the  hotel  for  the  convenience  of  guests. 
This  one  should  suffice  for  the  park,  but  the 
planners  have  other  ideas.  Their  prospectus 
for  Mount  McKlnley  calls  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  $9,700,000.  It  says  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  park  is  still  in  its  infancy  but 
that  facilities  and  services  are  being  installed 
for  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  area  by  an 
increasingly  mobile  public.  This  is  any- 
thing but  reassuring.  'What  does  the  Serv- 
ice consider  to  be  an  experience  of  fullest 
enjoyment?  The  prospectus  further  says 
that  the  program  should  be  carried  out  so  as 
to  maintain  wilderness  integrity.  How  can 
such  encroachment  on  the  natural  scene 
help  to  maintain  wilderness  integrity?  Can 
anything  less  than  the  unblemished  scene 
provide  a  richer  experience?  Has  the  point 
been  missed  that  every  manmade  intrusion 
on  the  scene  will  reduce  the  quality  of  the 
visitor's  experience?  No  effort  should  be 
spared  to  r?.i  In  the  ideal  conditions  that 
still  prevail  at  Mount  McKlnley,  for  here, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  national 
park,  the  two  directives  of  the  1916  act  have 
been  kept  in  close  harmony. 

THE    EVERGLADES 

When  Everglades  National  Park,  Fla., 
was  established  in  late  1947,  under  a  1934 
authorization  act,  the  area  was  an  unblem- 
ished wilderness  except  for  a  few  patches  of 
agricultural  land  on  the  eastern  side  and 
a  winding  dirt  road  that  ended  40  miles 
away  at  a  little  group  of  weathered  fisher- 
men's shacks  known  as  Flamingo  overlook- 
ing Florida  Bay.  The  park  was,  in  fact,  as 
much  an  unblemished  wilderness  and  wild- 
life sanctuary  as  Mount  McKlnley  at  the 
time  of  our  visit. 

Newton  B.  Drury,  who  was  National  Park 
Service  Director  In  1947,  said  that  before 
starting  any  development  in  Everglades,  the 
area  would  be  studied  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  was  done  would  not  disturb  the 
wildlife,  which  constituted  the  park's  prin- 
cipal, and  perhaps  most  fragile,  feattire. 

A  new  administration  came  into  office  in 
the  early  1950's,  and  since  then  the  40-mile 
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road  haa  been  Improved  and  It  fillB  Its  pur- 
pose well;  but  at  tta  southern  end.  where  the 
shacka  once  stood,  there  to  now  a  flshlng- 
yachting  reeort  of  the  kind  that  Is  a  dime 
a  dozen  In  Florida. 

There  la  a  80-rocnn  motel.  »  dining  room 
seating  2tX).  a  marina,  87  boat  slips,  with 
docksldo  electric  power  and  water,  accom- 
modating boats  up  to  a  hundred  teet  In 
length,  and  a  hoist  for  boats  up  to  5.000 
pounds.  A  channel  dug  across  part  of  the 
park's  Florida  Bay  provides  access  for  yachts 
Marine  supplies— gas,  dlesel  fuel,  bait,  tackle, 
and  ice — are  for  sale.  There  is  a  launchlnK 
ramp  for  boats  brought  in  on  trailers 
Slghtseclnj?  trips  run  dally  to  the  Cuthber: 
rookery,  when  the  birds  are  nesting,  and  ti) 
Cape  Sable,  White  Water  Bay.  and  Florida 
Bay;  Inboard  and  outbocurd  boats  are  for  rcr.t 
with  or  without  guides,  aa  are  30-  and  40- 
foot  self-propelled  houseboats  that  sleep  four 
to  six  persons.  Fifteen-  and  E'.xteen-fot>t 
Piberglas  boats  also  are  for  rent,  with  or 
without  motors.  Tlie  supplies  and  person- 
nel required  fnr  this  operation  must  bo 
trucked  40  miles  through  the  park 

Is  this  big  commercial  resort  In  accord 
with  the  authorization  act?  Congress 
specifically  directed  that  the  area  "shall  be 
permanently  reserved  as  a  wilderness,  and 
no  development  •  •  •  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  which 
will  interfere  with  the  preservation  intact  of 
the  unique  flora  and  fauna  and  the  esse  nt  Id 
natural  primitive  conditions  now  prevailing 
In  this  area." 

Why.  may  we  ask,  were  the  overnight  ac- 
commodations not  located  at  the  park  en- 
trance, where  they  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  habitats  and  feeding  areas  of  the  birds — 
and  where.  Incidentally,  the  buildings  would 
have  been  less  exposed  to  hurricanes'  \ 
snack  bar,  a  small  visitor  center,  and  a  quiet 
launch  or  two  for  naturalist-conducted 
crulsee  would  have  been  adequate  to  meet 
visitor  needs  at  Flamingo,  and  bird  life  and 
the  natural  scene  would  have  suffered  a 
minimum  of  disturbance.  In  September 
Hurricane  Donna  destroyed  Flamingo,  but  it 
1b  being  rebuilt  on  the  original  site  as  these 
words  are  written. 

In  this  comparatively  new  national  park, 
the  National  Park  Service  had  an  c;  por- 
tunlty  to  show  that  it  had  benefited  from 
past  mistakes  and  to  demonstrate  how  a 
great  nature  sanctuary  should  be  cared  f  r 
Did  it? 

Even  before  construction,  the  Park  Service 
recognized  the  hazards  to  wildlife  It  also 
foresaw  obstacles  such  as  the  need  to  build 
land  above  water  level  for  roads,  a  limited 
supply  of  fresh  water,  and  a  serious  problem 
of  sewage  disposal.  To  Implement  the  pro- 
gram, the  service  asked  for  $12  million,  and 
here,  as  at  Mount  McKlnley.  the  new  build- 
ing was  part  of  an  overall  plan. 

When  the  National  Park  Service  admin- 
istration tcok  office  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, roads  and  accommodations  thr'iugh- 
out  the  system  were  Inadequate,  with  the 
demand  for  meals  and  beds  far  e.\ceedli)g 
the  supply  On  the  evening  of  February  8, 
1955,  the  American  Automobile  Association 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  spon- 
sored an  Amertc.Tn  pioneer  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  The  occasion  marked  the 
launching  of  Mission  66.  a  10-year  park  re- 
habilitation program  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  National  Park  Service  and  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1966.  The  purpose  was  to  provide 
enough  accorrunodations,  and  facilities  In- 
side the  parks  to  take  care  of  an  expected  80 
million  a  year  by  1966.  While  the  need  for 
action  was  understandable  and  the  program 
was  widely  acclaimed,  there  were  some  even 
within  the  service  who  sensed  trouble  ahead. 

TELLOW8TONK 

Yellowstone  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
expansive  and  elaborate  of  Mission  66  proj- 
ects. A  lodge  and  cabins  were  torn  down  on 
the  south  rim  of  the  spectacular  canyon  of 


the  Yellowstone  River  Well  rid  of  the  un- 
sightly structures,  this  beauty  spot  is  being 

restored  to  nature,  but  acr  -s  the  canyon 
and  back  In  the  woodland,  a  wh  '."  !.•■*■ 
village  has  been  built,  complete  with  1. 'U:-'. 
dozei.s  of  boxlike  cabins  for  vlstt'irs.  two  2- 
Btory  dormitories  far  employees,  a  conces- 
sioners office  buildli  g.  store,  visitor  center 
and  a  large  parking  area 

As  elsewhere,  the  Park  Service  hui'.t  a  casf 
to  Justify  this  b!K  dfvelopmenr.  It  is  said 
that  Yellowstone  in  so  vas"  and  r«mote  ihaf 
it  cannot  be  exp<'ne:.cpa  m  a  single  d  ly  ami 
vLsltors  net'!  facilities  u  enable  th».  m  t->  re- 
main m  the  par'4  either  o-.eraUht  or  for  u 
week  or  moi-?  Tlie  nark  j/rospectus  exp'ains 
that  Y'jllowstone  visitors  will  r-ach  an  esti- 
mated 2  million  by  1>*66  and  th.it  overnight 
accommodnnon."'  must  be  ex;.anded  from  '!.'• 
8.5(X)  capacity  of  1l»55  to  15. (XH)  in  1966,  and 
thts  call.s  for  Increased  housm.;,  f  ■od.  nv.Ui- 
cal  Eiipplles,  and  other  services  of  a  siauU 
city  More  •,  ..s.-.  t.s'  f.K'liti.  s  require  more 
employees.  Tf>geth?r  with  utilities,  ii..s 
project  hii6  cost  $70  nulUo!..  Concernin;; 
the  remov.il  of  the  earlier  d-  veioprnent.  a 
Park  Service  rele.i^e  qu.ited  Director  Conrad 
L.  Wlrth  us  saying,  "The  old  <leve»opn-.ent  U 
an  Intrusion  on  t!;e  natural  sceue  which  th"- 
bervKe  Is  chiirged  by  law  to  p.-eserve  "  H  i.> 
could  the  Director  lail  to  see  th..t  the  ne* 
vUUvge  U  an  even  great' r  intrusion  on  Ui'* 
natural  scene? 

Two  more  villages  are  sch'  luled  f<  r  tht^ 
park:  Grant  V'UlaKe.  to  be  even  .ar^cer  Ui  iii 
Canyon  ViUa^^e.  at  the  west  side  of  Ye. low - 
stone  Lake,  and  Flrehole  Village,  near  Oiil 
Faithful 

One  thins  leads  to  another  Up  to  now, 
the  Park  Service  and  the  concessioner  have 
suppli-jd  the  piirks  electricity  w.th  30  dlesel- 
ptjwered  generaujrs.  Be'  a  use  oi  the  expan- 
sion, commercial  power,  s^ys  the  Ser'. ice.  has 
become  a  necepbl'y.  and  as  this  is  wr.iter.. 
Yellowstcne's  forests  are  beitig  cut  to  muKe 
way  for  power  lir.es.  many  miles  of  them  - 
furUier  marring  the  park's  tieau'y. 

Yellowstone  was  'ur  i.rst  narinal  park. 
e8Uib;i.-hed  by  act  of  ConRres.^  In  1872  It 
was  made  acoe6*lble  durini?  tlie  stagecoach 
era  Long  d. stances  and  slow  travel  reijuired 
that  hotels  and  camps  be  looateil  at  tlie  <•!:  1 
of  each  day's  Journey  Trxlay  snijoth  roads 
and  f.uit  automobiles  do  away  wit.^  the  iie>.-es- 
Bity  to  stay  in  the  piu-k  o\-rn.i;.Tt,  yet  the 
National  Porit  Service  stlil  administers  It  as 
though  we  were  iUlng  in  the  old  days 

CR\VD    CANYON 

On  May  6,  1003.  according  U:>  the  Theodore 
R.X'eevelt  Cyclopedia,  our  2Jth  President 
wrote,  "In  the  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona  h.as  a 
nafaral  w.  nder  which,  a."?  f.ir  .is  I  know  is  In 
kind  absolutely  unparalleled  tiirou>?hi'Ut  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  want  Uj  ask  you  to  do  one 
thing  In  connection  with  It  in  your  Intertst 
a:.d  In  the  interest  of  the  country -keep  th:s 
great  wonder  of  nature  as  It  now  Is  •  •  * 
I  hope  you  will  not  have  a  building  of  any 
kind,  nor  a  summer  cottage,  a  hotel,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  mar  the  wonderful  grandeur, 
the  sublimity,  the  great  loneliness  and 
beauty   of   the  canyon." 

Today,  at  Grand  Canyon  Village,  the  rim 
Is  cluttered  with  buildings — a  huU'l.  l.^dge. 
and  cabins,  souvenir  shops,  grocery  store, 
garage,  gas  station,  post  office,  community 
hall,  railroad  and  station,  mule  corral,  park 
headquarters,  hospital,  and  behli.d  these  the 
maintenance  shops  and  concessioner  and 
Government  residential  areas  -and  a  num- 
ber C'f  new  residences  are  about  to  be  built 
Already  Mi.sslon  66  hiis  had  Its  effect  here. 
The  village  has  been  extended  eastward  a 
half  mile  by  constrtictlon  of  a  new  big 
motel,  restaurant,  and  campgro'und. 

With  Park  Service  approval,  the  village 
is  planned  also  to  be  extended  westward, 
where  a  Shrine  of  the  Ages,  a  nii;il"n-dollar 
church,  is  proposed  to  be  built  on  the  rim. 
Opposition  to  this  has  been  vigorous  and 
nationwide,  both  as  to  site  and  design.     In 


1958.  a  Shrine  of  the  Ages  Corp.  was  formed, 
matle  up  of  member.;  of  the  cleriry  of  three 
denominations,  park  concessioners,  and 
members  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service.  A 
National  Chairman's  Steering  Committee 
composed  of  a  number  of  Arirona  business- 
men, the  clergy,  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  was  organlaed  A  Na- 
tl nil  .^d'. !.'.  ry  Board  was  created,  and  a 
nationwide  fund-ral.'ilng  drive  was  launchid 
and  has  been  carried  on  now  for  several 
ye-.m  n  'i  with  entire  .succef.3 

Dr  Harold  C  Bradley,  a  director  of  the 
Sierra  Club  oi..-  of  mnny  (froups  that  op- 
posed thr  shrlr.e  corwidered  It  a  highly  con- 
trover  la:  l.ssup  He  riuestl  'ned  whetlier  It 
woMld  vli'i.ite  the  letter  of  national  p.irk 
law  as  well  a.s  Its  spirit,  and  he  warned  th.il 
we.  the  citizens  oviners.  and  users  of  the 
parlt.s.  ibo  ultimate  dictators  of  national 
park  pfjUcy.  need  to  decide  what  the  future 
of  tlie<e  dedicated  areas  Ls  to  be.  or  we  shall 
find  ourselves  standing  by  and  watching  a 
sm  ill  but  potent  pres.sure  Rr  ,iip  dcrltic  th  .t 
policy  for  us  He  considered  that  anv  edl- 
fl'  e  in  or  near  the  rtm  of  the  Cirand  C.invin 
w  'Uld  be  "lit  if  plu.^c  f.;.:!  a  di  tr  irtion.  i\:,d 
thnt  a  mlUi  )n  d  iMars  to  clear  ax  y  t!:e 
present  chr  ter  of  structures  would  be  a 
worthwhile  Inve-  tment  Surh  cl'nrlng  would 
c  'iiform  to  a  stated  '  bjt'ctlve  of  Mls.'^lon  66 

Tt.e  spruwlii'.c  village  loi  the  south  rim 
sh'iuld  Indeed  b**  cle..red  aw..'..  a;.d  a  r.cw 
one  established  a  half  mile  nr  mrre  bark, 
c\r<f*  to  the  park  s  rou'hem  bourd.iry  Here 
the  railroad  would  er'.d  and  the  etitranee  road 
wiiuld  f'rk  to  e  I'-t  and  we.st  t  .  ^'  iln  the  rini 
load  at  p'lintd  perl.ups  2  miles  apart  The 
road  bctAeen  these  po':'.t.s  would  be  removed, 
p^.d  t!ie  new  vi;i  ipe  w  .uM  be  at  the  apex 
i^t  a  trt.inc!«»  formfvl  by  the  forks  nf  the 
road  and  the  rim  No  ronds  or  buildings 
would  mir  that  triangular  nr^n  but  a  fo.it- 
patn  W'liiid  cross  It  from  tne  vlMa<?e  throuprh 
tne  f  rest  to  tJie  rim.  I  like  to  think  of  the 
In^p.ict  the  can  von  would  ha\e  on  visitors 
who  free  nf  urban  slKhts  and  sounds  In  the 
pe  ii-e  ai  d  quiet  of  the  f  rest,  would  stroll 
down  that  p>»th  to  the  rlm  for  their  t'.mi 
gli'npse  of  the  canvon 

CHS NO     TTTOV 

Ormd  Tet.-n  National  Park.  Wyo..  Is 
t  ':>•  v.  '  'i  .1  Ms.si.'H  r.r,  tr'"a»nT*nt  that  Is 
Co«ti.\.'  a:i  fftim;ited  $8,400,000  Plans  called 
for  vi.->U'  r  ^•  rvlrr  facilities,  expanded  camp- 
grou.'ids  a.id  picnic  arc.is.  Improved  ro.id.s 
aid  tr.uls.  ad'-quate  water,  sew:  go,  a;id  other 
utilities      Mui-h  of  this  lias  been  done. 

The  largest  development  in  the  park  Is  at 
r> liter  Biy,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Jackson 
I,;\ke  It  contains  atxiul  150  c.bins.  a  cafe- 
teria a  laundromat  with  showers  for  men 
Hi.d  w  imen,  a  store,  snackbar,  boat  and 
taokle  shop,  picnic  area.  rampcrounUs,  boat 
d<xk.  unloading  ramp,  and  parkin,;?  area 
The  largest  single  item  Is  a  de  luxe  trailer 
park,  complf'te  with  all  the  comforts  of  liomr- 
Varlovis  kind-,  of  boating  are  provided,  in- 
cluding speodbo  itlnp.  wltii  Its  Inclfable  ac- 
1  .inip;i:.!meT;t  of  water  skiing  Not  fiu"  away 
l3  the  plush.  cv;nccssioner-op<>rated  Jack.son 
L.ike  I  .dje  and  cabins,  accommodating  1.100 
guest.i 

The  P  irk  Service  considers  the  Colter  Bay 
development  an  ln*plrln(?  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  under  Mission  C6 
throufjh  ci.HjptraHve  efforts  of  the  FtKleral 
Governn.ent  and  private  enterprise;  but 
where  Is  all  this  to  stop''  Are  we  to  go  on 
spreading  the  Colter  Bay  development  over 
an  ever-wider  area  of  land  dedicated  to  the 
preserv.i'lon  of  natur.d  conditions?  Shall 
we  someday  double  the  size  of  Jackson  Lake 
Lodge' 

Under  Mission  66.  U»  many  of  the  parks 
are  being  cluttered  with  buildings  of  freak 
and  austere  design  No  l<inger  are  the  archl- 
te.-ts  corirerned  with  pr<xluclng  structures 
of  beauty  and  charm  that  help  to  create  a 
proper  atmosphere  and  are  Inconspicuous 
and  luLrmonioua  with  their  surroundings. 
Itather,    they  seem   obsessed   with  deelgning 


monuments  to  their  own  Inventiveneaa. 
Widely  criticized,  tlieae  bulldlnga  are  unlike 
any  others  in  the  parks  and  are  creating  a 
hodgepodge  where,  Instead,  there  ahould  be 
uniformity. 

There  are  several  parks  with  buildings  of 
fitting  design,  sucb  ae  Shenandoah  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Cecil  J.  Doty,  a  Park 
Service  architect,  formerly  showed  good  taste. 
He  should  be  proud  of  his  headquarters  and 
concession  bulldlni^s  at  Bandeller  National 
Monument.  N  Mex..  built  In  the  1980*8. 
Constructed  of  simple.  Inexpensive  concrete 
block  faced  with  stucco,  theae  handsome 
buildings  not  only  create  a  suitable  atmos- 
phere but  also  haimonlze  with  the  prehis- 
toric Indian  dwellings  that  once  existed  here. 
Yet  Doty,  like  many  other  Park  Service  archi- 
tects, has  abandoned  the  appropriate  for 
what  Is  termed  "contemporary."  Tlie  public. 
which  pays  the  bill,  has  a  right  to  demand  a 
return  to  harmony  In  park  architecture.  A 
national  park  is  not  the  place  for  fads  and 
experiments.  It  should  not  be  Intruded  upon 
by  eye-catching  architectural  monstrosities. 

In  recent  years,  u  number  of  nonconform- 
ing amusements  have  been  finding  their  way 
Into  the  national  parks.  I  recall,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1952,  rowing  across  Orand  Teton's 
Jenny  Lake  to  explore  and  photograph  the 
wild  western  shore  At  no  time  during  that 
otherwise  pleasant  occasion  were  we  free  of 
the  roar  of  concessioner-operated  speedboats. 
Even  the  National  Park  Service,  which  has 
been  giving  way  to  pressures  for  resort-type 
amusements  seems  to  be  showing  alarm  over 
the  use  of  powerboats,  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive enemies  of  wilderness  atmosphere. 
On  August  4,  1959,  Yellowstone's  superin- 
tendent. Lemuel  A.  Garrison,  described  the 
use  of  powerboats  on  Yellowstone  Lake  in 
these  words;  "They  create  a  conunotlon  and 
a  racket  that  destroys  any  shred  of  belief 
that  this  Is  the  forest  primeval  or  that  It  Is 
other  than  a  boating  racetrack.  The  oc- 
casional visitor  who  desires  to  paddle  a  canoe 
along  shore  or  to  row  quietly  Is  run  out  of 
the  lake  entirely,  for  these  motorboats  con- 
trol and  dominate  the  environment."  And 
he  concluded.  "We  have  unknowingly  built 
up  some  loathsome  messes  of  camp  debris 
and  garbage  around  the  lake  from  boating 
camps." 

The  Service  suggested  clnslng  the  three 
southern  arma--20  percent  of  the  lake  area — 
to  powerboats.  This  seemed  an  excellent 
way  to  begin  to  remedy  the  problem,  and  It 
brought  the  Service  nationwide  support 
from  those  who  seek  to  uphold  national  park 
Integrity.  As  would  be  expected,  opposition 
came  from  the  local  boaters,  who  stirred  up 
such  a  hue  and  cry  that  Senator  Gauc  McOkb 
of  Wyoming  held  a  public  hearing  at  Cody, 
on    February   3,    1960. 

The  Service  had  outlined  a  development 
plan  to  go  into  effect  along  with  the  cloalng 
of  the  southern  arms  of  the  lake.  Bssen- 
tlally,  the  suggestions  was  to  build  a  launch- 
ing ramp  or  two  and  install  a  number  of 
campgrounds  and  parking  areas  to  assist 
boaters.  This  seemed  fair,  since  powerboats 
were  to  be  eliminated  from  only  a  small 
part  of  the  lake,  at  least  for  the  present,  and 
park  defenders  felt  that  at  last  the  Service 
recognized    Its   past  mistakes. 

Then,  on  June  29,  the  full  scope  of  what 
the  Service  had  been  planning  came  to  light. 
The  Service  announced  that  a  contract  had 
been  let  to  begin  construction  of  a  new 
development  in  Yellowstone:  a  full-scale 
boating  resort,  the  first  phase  of  which  was 
to  cost  $354,623  and  would  involve  beautiful 
little  Bridge  Bay.  south  of  Lake  Hotel  and 
Fishing  Bridge. 

The  development  "will  be  located  along  a 
lagoon  that  runs  into  the  forest  from  Bridge 
Bay  itself."  says  the  report,  and  because  the 
lagoon  Is  shallow,  a  6-  to  8-foot  channel 
win  be  dredged;  but  "before  this  can  be 
done,  bulkhead  and  piling  construction  must 
be     completed     to     allow     construction     of 


docks  and  other  facilities."  The  plan  calls 
for  a  new  bridge  and  approaches  across  the 
neck  of  the  bay.  a  modern  marina  for  250 
boats,  a  parking  area,  access  roads,  s,  ranger 
and  Information  station,  and  later,  over- 
night accommodations,  a  store  selling  camp 
and  boat  supplies,  a  second  marina  for 
another  360  boats  at  Grant  Village  (the  lat- 
ter to  be  part  of  the  second  phase ) ,  camp- 
grounds for  boaters,  wilderness  camps  in 
■oned  areas,  and  a  lake  patrol.  We  are  told 
the  reason  for  all  this  is  "to  relieve  the  ex- 
treme boating  congestion  at  Fishing  Bridge." 
Bridge  Bay  Marina  was  begun  last  lunmer. 

These  facilities,  while  they  will  tempo- 
rarily relieve  congestion,  can  only  .jerve  to 
entice  more  boaters.  The  development,  to 
be  far  larger  than  the  Flamingo  resort  In 
Everglades  National  Park,  must  inevitably 
cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  the  Service 
In  mailing  its  show  of  alarm  in  1951).  Were 
the  words  of  Superintendent  Garrison  and 
the  proposal  to  close  the  lake's  southern 
arms  only  a  smokescreen  to  forestall  ex- 
pected objections  by  supporters  of  national 
park  Integrity  when  the  full  scope  of  the 
plan  would  be  made  known? 

With  countless  lakes,  rivers,  and  coastal 
areas  open  to  boating  of  every  kind,  we  seem 
unable  to  hold  the  wilderness  atmosphere 
on  the  few  waters  of  our  national  i>arks  by 
keeping  them  closed  to  all  but  canoes,  row- 
boats,  or  quiet  launches  for  na':.uralist- 
gulded  sightseeing  cruises. 
TOSEMrrx 

The  Introduction  of  winter-use  facilities — 
specifically,  mechanical  ski  lifts — In  some 
national  parks  constitutes  another  disrup- 
tion of  wilderness  atmosphere  and  of  the 
natural  scene. 

Yoaemite's  Badger  Pass  ski  resort,  grand- 
daddy  of  several  national  park  ski  develop- 
ments, was  approved  during  the  previous 
park  administration.  Like  the  others,  it  Is 
In  accord  with  the  Service's  revised  winter 
use  policy,  adopted  In  1946  and  reaffirmed  in 
1953.  Here  are  four  T-bar  lifts  and  engine 
buildings,  a  restaurant,  infirmary,  ski  rental 
shop,  parking  area,  and  several  ski  runs  cut 
through  the  forest.  The  national  parks 
needs  no  such  extraneous  diversions  or  arti- 
ficial embellishments  to  make  them  attrac- 
tive. They  are  sufficient  in  themselves. 
Preservation  of  the  magnificence  that  nature 
has  lavished  here  is  the  sole  reason  for  their 
being  national  parks. 

At  Yosemlte,  slalom  races  are  advertised 
and  held  every  winter  In  spite  of  the  Park 
Service's  stated  policy  to  keep  the  parks  free 
at  organised  competitive  sports  and  spectator 
events,  which  attract  abnormal  concentra- 
tions of  visitors  and  require  facilities,  serv- 
ices, and  manpower  above  those  needed  for 
normal  operation. 

Shall  we  have  resorts  or  wilderness?  In 
1953  the  Park  Service  authorized  a  full- 
fledged  ski  area  In  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park's  Hidden  Valley  in  response  to  a  local 
chamber  of  commerce  request.  In  1954  cer- 
tain commercisd  Interests  in  the  State  of 
Washington  brought  pressure  for  Govern- 
ment approval  to  install  a  cable  tramway  to 
run  from  Mount  Ralnier's  Paradise  Valley, 
at  5,000  feet  elevation,  to  the  10,000-foot 
level  at  Mulr  Cabin.  Rejecting  the  tramway 
proposal  because  of  a  flood  of  letters  from 
all  over  the  Nation  opposing  it,  the  Service 
oompnunised  again  with  local  commercial 
Interests  by  authorizing  a  tandem  rope  tow 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  long;  and  an  advanced 
slope  with  several  alternate  ski  runs  served 
by  a  T-bar  lift  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in 
length.  In  addition  to  new  buildings,  a  new 
access  road,  and  a  new  parking  area. 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif., 
which  for  some  years  had  a  portable  rope 
tow,  now  has  a  permanent  ski  lift,  together 
with  buildings  and  parking  area;  while 
Crater  Lake,  Olympic,  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks,  have   portable  rope   tows,   Indicating 


that,  unless  this  trend  Is  stopped,  they  too 
In  time  will  have  permanent  lifts  installed, 
ski  rims  cut  through  their  forests,  and  all 
the  other  facilities  that  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  such  resorts. 

It  cost  approximately  $55,000  to  keep  the 
road  to  Paradise  Valley  In  Mount  Rainier 
open,  mostly  for  local  use.  during  the  winter 
of  1958  to  1959,  for  Instance.  Even  if  such 
use  of  the  national  parks  were  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  1916  act,  does  limited  use  by 
local  communities  Jtistify  this  Federal 
expenditiire? 

All  national  parks  with  sufficient  snow  are 
open  to  ski  touring  and  snowshoeing — the 
winter  equivalent  of  walking  the  trails  in 
summer;  but  the  installation  of  mechanical 
lifts,  which  attract  crowds  primarily  inter- 
ested in  downhill  skiing,  is  a  misuse  of  the 
parks  and  a  violation  of  basic  principle. 

Yosemlte  National  Park  still  holds  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  the  classic  example 
of  overdevelopment,  and  famous  Yosemlte 
Valley  is  the  problem  spot.  Cluttered  with 
buildings,  it  is  a  resort  amusement  center  in 
every  sense.  According  to  the  park's  Mission 
66  prospectus,  there  Is  no  area  In  the  national 
park  system  that  is  confronted  with  more 
difficult  and  complex  manmade  problems. 

Such  is  the  beauty  and  cool  stuimier  cli- 
mate of  the  park  that  on  stunmer  holidays 
population  rises  to  nearly  70,000  visitors, 
most  of  them  concentrated  in  the  valley.  In 
Yosemlte,  through  the  various  seasons,  one 
may  participate  In  dancing,  pool  swinuning. 
golfing,  skating  on  a  manmade  rink,  and 
skiing  at  Badger  Pass. 

Then  there  is  the  firefall,  which  also  draws 
crowds,  and  which,  like  other  artificial 
amusements,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
beauty  and  wonders  of  the  park  and  has  no 
rightful  place  there.  Who  would  dare  to 
say  these  attractions  are  not  partly  resp>on- 
sible  for  the  overcrowding? 

The  more  such  pastimes  are  allowed  In 
the  parks,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  get 
rid  of  them,  for  they  are  misleading  people 
to  regard  national  parks  as  resort  amuse- 
ment centers.  Speedboats,  ski  lifts,  swim- 
ming p)ool8,  golf  courses,  and  the  like  serve 
only  to  swell  the  concessioner's  bank  ac- 
count. They  have  the  undesirable  effect  of 
drawing  people  not  primarily  Interested  in 
the  parks  and  encouraging  them  to  stay 
longer.  One  does  not  have  to  come  to  a  na- 
tional park  to  enjoy  these  facilities.  They 
are  abundantly  available  elsewhere  and  are 
as  out  of  place  in  a  national  park  as  a  roller- 
skating  rink  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
would  be. 

If  the  Service  continues  to  violate  its  trust 
as  the  people's  guardian  of  the  national 
parks,  ceases  to  recognize  preservation  of  the 
natural  scene,  wildlife  and  wilderness  atmos- 
phere as  its  foremost  duty  and  responsibility, 
the  upbuilding  of  the  system,  as  originally 
conceived  through  nearly  a  century,  will  be 
lost  in  all  but  name. 

Roadbulldlng  under  Mission  66  has  given 
rise  to  greater  alarm  than  perhaps  any  other 
phase  of  the  program.  Disregard  of  the  na- 
tural landscape  in  the  conatruction  of  the 
new  Tioga  Road  in  Yosemite,  for  example, 
has  been  especially  serious.  Describing  it, 
a  nationally  known  photographer,  Ansel 
Adams,  said:  "The  old  road  in  a  sense  'tip- 
toed' across  the  terrain;  the  new  one  elbows 
and  shoulders  its  way  through  the  park — 
it  blasts  and  gouges  the  landscape." 

True,  the  21 -mile  narrow  stretch  of  the 
old  Tioga  mining  road  needed  to  be  made 
safe,  and  Mission  66  gave  it  priority.  Total- 
ing $1,145,175,  the  contracts  for  it  involved 
clearing,  grubbing,  excavating  and  filling, 
said  a  release  for  July  10,  1957,  but  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  blasting  to  be  done 
along  the  shore  of  beautiful  Tenaya  Lake 
and  on  slopes  covered  with  the  polish  of 
ancient  glaciers. 

There  was  such  a  flagrant  disregard  of  na- 
tural beauty  here,  not  only  in  the  selection 
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of  route  but  In  the  right-of-way  width,  that 
Sierra  Club,  and  later  National  PariM  As- 
■oclatlon,  offlclaJs  visited  the  project  with 
Department  of  the  Interior  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  avert  further  exoceelve  dam;ige. 
The  controversy  went  on  for  months,  but 
the  net  gain  amounted  to  no  more  than  tlie 
tightening  of  two  currea  that  would  force 
speeders  to  slow  to  the  park  speed  limit  of 
45  miles  an  hour,  a  fill  across  a  high  granite 
bowl  planned  to  be  27  feet  deep  reduced  to 
12  feet,  the  grade  steepened,  and  the  line 
moved  40  feet  farther  down  the  slope.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sierra  Club,  the  view  west 
from  Tenaya  Basin  and  north  from  Clouds 
Reat  has  been  scarred  permanently,  and  the 
most  spectacular  and  most  exquisite  exhibit 
of  glacier  polish  along  the  Tioga  Road  is 
destroyed  for  all  time. 

The  flrat  8  miles  of  Grand  Canyon's  south 
rim  road  to  be  reconstructed  under  Mission 
66.  In  1956  and  1957,  bypassed  half  a  dozen 
curves  of  the  old  road  and  went  almost 
straight  across  the  country.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  follow  land  contours  or  to  make 
the  road  Inconspicuous.  Credit  goes  to  Di- 
rector Wlrth.  who.  when  he  saw  the  new  con- 
struction. Issued  an  order  In  early  1957  that 
from  now  on  the  old  allnement  must  be  fol- 
lowed and  the  new  width  reduced.  Well  may 
we  ask  what  had  happened  to  the  Service  s 
roadbuUdlng  policy. 

This  sampling  of  Mission  66  In  action 
shows  the  trend  that  Is  occurring  through- 
out the  whole  national  park  and  monument 
system  and  emphasizes  the  extent  to  which 
the  taxpayer  unknowln^y  Is  taking  part  In 
the  Impairment  of  those  masterpieces  of  n:i- 
ture's  handiwork.  To  popularize  and  com- 
mercialize the  national  parks  Is  to  cheapen 
them  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  Isvel  of 
ordinary  playgrounds.  To  cherish  them  for 
their  primeval  splendor  and  give  them  the 
kind  of  protection  the  pending  wilderness 
bill  would  afford  Is  to  realize  the  enduring 
value  they  have  for  us  and  those  who  wl'.l 
follow  us. 

The  enormous  Increase  of  park  visitors  In 
the  future  must  give  us  concern.  There 
Is  only  one  answer:  To  adopt  now  a  policy. 
to  be  enforced  by  legislation,  to  build  no 
more  facilities  In  the  heartlands  of  the  parks. 
and  as  additional  faculties  are  needed  and 
existing  ones  become  obsolete,  to  bui:d  new 
ones  at  the  park  entrances,  either  Just  inside 
by  concessioners  or,  better.  Just  outside  by 
local  private  enterprise.  In  many  more 
Instances  than  at  present,  local  communities 
could  supply  the  necessities  of  park  vlsltor.s 
and  would  increase  community  Income  by 
doing  so.  Local  communities  which  are  al- 
ready doing  this  and  doing  It  well  are  Port 
Angeles,  near  Oljrmplc.  Eates  Park,  near 
Rocky  Mountain,  and  Oatllnburg.  near  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  Several  national  parks, 
notably  Acadia,  Olympic.  Kings  C.myon. 
Wind  Cave.  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  and  as 
yet  Mour.t.  McKlnley,  either  have  no  over- 
night accommodations  In  them  at  ail  or  else 
on  their  perimeters  only:  yet  these  parks  are 
adequately  accessible  for  public  enj  lyment 
There  are  those  who  contend  that  only  5 
percent  of  the  land  In  the  national  parks  la 
developed  and  that  this  is  so  little  that  it 
can  do  no  harm,  but  this  argument  Ignores 
the  very  purpose  of  the  areas.  The  quality 
of  wilderness  :a  fragile.  Manmade  blonushes 
anywhere  reduce  the  value  of  the  whole. 

Natx'rz  Out  of  Balanct. 

(By  Clark  C.  Van  Fleet) 
The  devast&Ung  popularity  of  our  national 
parks  has  brought  the  management  of  these 
areas  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  let  every  eager  visitor  In  and  still  keep 
the  wilderness  Intact.  But  the  question  of 
admission  is  only  one  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved 

The  giant  redwood  tree  (Sequoia  glgan'e..  i 
Is  the  largest  member  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom exUint.     One  of  Its  major  dlstln-^tlons 


l.s  that  It  has  a  very  sl-.-i'.low  T<--t  system 
Under  natural  conditions  these  rx>t«  spread 
out  almost  on  the  surface  m  every  direction 
from  the  tree,  and  the  feeder  roo's.  fine 
slender  tentacles,  reach  right  up  Inio  the 
humus  to  feed  and  suck  up  water  These 
rcHJtlets  are  very  tender  and  are  eitslly  dam- 
aged Sequoia  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished to  pre.serve  and  maintain  groves  of 
these  trees,  which  are  found  nowhere  In 
the  world  except  along  the  west  side  ul  the 
Sierra  Range  In  Calif  rnla  Every  year 
thousands  come  from  all  over  ihe  world 
to  admire  the  giant  redw  xxls,  w.mder  around 
amongst  them,  and  mar.cl  at  their  size  .md 
beauty. 

A  few  years  ago  the  park  naturalists  no- 
ticed that  s.-)me  of  the  trees  were  showing 
signs  of  slcknes.s  and  that  fewer  and  fewer 
young  trees  were  in  evidence  A  c, ireful 
study  revealed  that  the  earth  and  hunui.s 
were  being  heavily  Impactfd  around  the 
trees  and  In  the  groves  by  the  hordes  of 
people  that  visited  the  park  w;Ui  resultuit? 
Injury  to  the  rootlets  Furthermore,  thi- 
tender  seeds  dropping  on  impacted  soil  were 
unable    to    Uike   root   and   died   a-bornlng 

The  upland  meadows  in  the  high  countrv 
offer  solace  and  peace  after  many  nules  of 
weary  traveling  They  are  the  mecca  of 
every  pack  wandenn»<  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains.  They  make  travel  p<.«slble 
and  practical  Jast  bel  .w  the  tre.-  lUu-  Even 
so.  these  mead^-ws  must  be  gently  dealt  with 
If  they  are  to  survive  Mo.st  -f  them  con  i.-t 
of  a  bare  skin  of  sliI  and  humus  over  a 
rocky  or  unkindly  b>ii;c  Although  the  sweet 
grasses  that  constitute  their  cover  flnirl.sh 
and  survive  In  abundance  under  normal  con- 
ditions, It  takes  very  little  ovoru.'te.  el'her 
grazing  ur  h'wf  pvjunding.  to  cau.-e  radical 
changes  In  their  soil  stability  or  their  sur- 
vival. 

In  the  last  few  year*?,  with  the  marked 
increase  In  travel  through  the  high  counUy 
In  all  th'^  western  n.it.:o:'.,vl  p. irks,  many  of 
these  meadows  have  suffered  serious  ero- 
sion and  damage  from  overgrazing  In 
Olympic.  Yosemi'e  .Sequoia,  and  Kings 
Canvon  National  Parks,  many  of  the  trails 
Into  the  upper  zones  should  be  temporarily 
cl'>ied  to  entry,  and  travel  on  others  should 
be  sharply  curtailed  Yet.  admittedly  the 
parks  arc  t  ^T  the  people,  for  their  recreation 
and  pleasure 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park,  nearly 
2  million  acres  In  extent.  ConUilns  llie  high- 
est mountain  on  the  Nonh  American  Con- 
tinent, large  glaciers  of  the  Alaska  Ran(?e. 
and  a  concourse  of  north  countrv  wild- 
life sc.ircelv  to  be  f^aind  anywhere  else 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Aleutians 
Wolves  are  the  comrn  >nfst  predators  here 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  park  these  ani- 
mals wreaked  the  mxit  havixr  lunongst  Uie 
ungulates— mountain  sheep,  nvose.  and 
most  spectrtcularlv.  the  cariUiu  herds 
Congress  p;us&ed  a  l.iw  making  it  mandatory 
to  destroy  the  wolves  In  the  park  Although 
th:s  law  h  IS  not  as  yet  been  fully  complied 
with,  we  t-'day  find  the  carltx.u  herds  so 
numerous  that  they  are  sen  .usly  reduclni? 
the  available  forage  and  we  are  threatent'd 
with   large   l.>sse8   Irom  starvation 

In  Yosemite.  the  deer  hiive  been  unmo- 
lested for  years  As  a  consequence,  the 
oak-grass  park  lands  in  the  {l<jor  of  the 
valley  are  prcKluctng  no  young  oaks  at  all 
to  repl-ace  those  older  ones  that  suffer  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  age  The  deer  have 
simply  eau-n  these  y^  ung  s.iplmi?9  as  soon 
as  they  appeared  Bears  have  become  so 
numerous  as  to  be  an  absolute  nuisance  In 
many  spots  within  the  park 

Yellowst«,>ne  is  faced  with  mu^  h  the  same 
trouble  regarding  bears  as  Yosrmite  It  is 
true  that  their  antics  are  both  Intriguing 
and  comical  to  the  transient  visitor,  but 
the  t)enni  can  be  ext.-emely  destructive,  and 
occasionally  quite  dangerous  to  persons  not 
familiar  with  their  quirks. 


There  are  many  more  problems  that  beset 
the  administrators  of  our  National  Park 
.Syst««i.  Poaching  within  the  confines  of 
the  parks  Is  increasing.  Engineers  Inter- 
ested In  water  storage  programs  are  con- 
stantly striving  lo  inundate  large  areas 
within  the  parks.  Mining  promoters  press 
to  obtain  tranchUes  Inside  the  limits 
Cir.i/ing  and  use  permits  for  other  activities 
are  consistently  sought.  Skirmishes  for 
these  aiid  otlur  encroachments  are  yearly 
<iccMrreiHPs  Most  of  them  are  defeated, 
but  Just  enough  sneak  by  to  cause  trouble 
Artillery  ranges,  testing  grounds,  grazing 
pernuts.  access  rixads.  utility  lines  all  bring 
about  a  never-ce.  sing  attrition  of  the  true 
purpose  of  the  park 

In  the  11  Western  States  of  the  Natlonitl 
P.irk  System.  aJid  particularly  In  the  Far 
West,  the  threat  of  fire  U  the  must  fearful 
enemy  The  attack  Is  much  more  likely  to 
come  from  without  than  within.  One  of 
the  first  cautions  with  which  guests  of  Uie 
Park  Service  are  indoctrinated  by  the 
rangers  and  p-u-ty  leaders  and  guides  upon 
their  arrival  in  the  park  Is  a  detailed  series 
of  'donts"  about  campflres.  smoking,  and 
disjosal  of  other  lighted  material  during 
their  visit. 

Hie  parks  are  surrounded  by  vast  holdings 
of  land,  both  public  and  private,  to  which 
access  is  frequently  granU-d  to  hunting 
parties,  ciuupers.  fishermen,  pack  expedi- 
tions, and  the  like  Purthermure.  with  the 
extension  of  roadd  and  highways,  with  log- 
ging penetrating  further  and  further  Into 
roniote  areas,  chances  cif  man-started  fires 
are  markedly  greater  These,  coupled  with 
(H'c.isional  lightning  sUirms  that  strike  In 
the  tmder-dry.  brush-covered  mountain 
areas,  m.uie  the  long  summer  drought  a 
period  of  watchful  anxiety  And  the  hazard 
13    incre.uilng    year   by    yeiu- 

Within  my  lifetime.  California's  populn- 
tl'  n  h.Ls  grown  from  3  million  to  15  mil- 
lion, and  this  vast  inflow  of  people,  with 
their  natural  demands  for  W'x>d  and  water, 
h^is  affected  the  balance  <  f  nature  Actually, 
the  western  third  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
vast  desert,  with  a  th:n  fringe  ot  greenery 
encumpassing  Its  northern  sector  and  wl'Ji 
a  narrow  strip  of  green  alo-ig  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  f.^r  south  as  Monterey  In  California. 
The  balance  Is  an  area  of  semld.sert.  with 
30  lnche-<i  or  less  annual  rainfall,  or  true 
desert,  with  10  Inches,  r  less  of  rain 

In  iti-  pri.uine  sute.  the  northern  sector 
and  the  narrow  coast  strip  were  covered  by 
s.>me  of  the  ft:. est  fores'^  to  be  found  In  the 
world  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  white  pine 
In  the  molster  areas,  ponderosa  pine  and 
associated  evergreens  In  the  drier  sections 
These  have  been  logged  on  at  an  nccelerated 
rate  as  the  p.ipulatlon  has  grown  This  con- 
version of  timber  Into  Iors  and  lumber  has 
Rr^dually  denvided  the  slopes,  benches,  and 
ridges  of  their  natural  cover  They  have 
been  exposed  to  the  pltlle«is  rays  of  the  "un 
rhroiighovit  the  dry  sea-s-^n,  they  have  been 
beiten  into  Rullles  and  washes  and  have 
been  demidcd  of  the  topsoll  during  the 
n  .  xls  of  winter  Brush  and  ch'iparral.  Jack 
pine  .md  decld.!'ju.<i  tree?  have  filled  in  the 
slopes  that  once  supported  great  stands  of 
conifers.  Uncooled  masses  of  moist  ure- 
laden  air  which  formerly  precipitated  ns 
rain  now  pa.ss  beyond  those  naked  hills  and 
ridges  Droughts  are  of  longer  duration 
Hence  the  danger  from  wildfire 

Last  year  up  to  July  31.  the  National  For- 
est Service  fought  1.077  tires  on  forest  lands 
within  Its  Jurl.sd:rtlon  alone  that  finally 
burned  over  Ol.OhO  acre-^  In  the  process, 
three  lives  were  lost,  all  those  of  trnlned 
firen^hiers  The  M.iglc  Mountain,  John- 
stone, and  Polecat  fires  In  the  Angeles  For- 
est alone  btirned  68  000  acres,  and  there  were 
smaller  bl.ires  In  the  I.'>8  Padres  and  San 
n-rmrdlno  N:itlon.il  Forests  All  these  oc- 
curred b'-f ore  the  fire  sea.vm  really  started. 
For  the  m.inagement  and  protection  of  the 
areas   under   itJS   control,    the   National   Park 
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Service  expended  a  fraction  more  than  70 
cents  an  acre  during  1969.  The  smallest 
of  these  plots  Is  the  house  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  died  in  Washington.  D.C.,  compris- 
ing 0.06  of  an  acre.  The  largest  la  Tellow- 
Btone  Park,  with  a  total  of  2,221,772  acres,  on« 
of  the  world's  greatest  wildlife  sanctuaries. 
Seventy  cents  an  acre  seems  a  niggardly  pries 
to  pay  for  governing  and  protecting  an  irre- 
placeable heritage  of  nearly  23  million  acres. 


Thi  Phxsstjsk  or  Nttmbzes 
(By  Paul  Brooks) 

An  occasional  camping  trip  such  as  my  wife 
and  I  have  made  to  our  national  parks  and 
forests  Is  no  basis  for  grand  generalizations, 
yet  there  Is  one  impression  I  carry  beck  trcaa 
every  trip,  from  the  Appalachian  Trail  on  the 
crest  of  the  Great  Smokies,  from  the  Border 
LAkes  canoe  country,  from  the  alpine  mead- 
ows of  the  Oljrmplcs.  or  the  hot  sands  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  It  is  simple  wonder — and 
gratitude— that  such  places  still  exist,  that 
such  experience  Is  still  possible.  This  has 
not  come  about  by  chance.  The  very  con- 
cept of  a  mitlonal  park  was  revolutionary 
a  hundred  years  ago.  In  Europe,  parks  were 
originally  royal  preserves,  few  the  sport  of  a 
tiny  minority.  The  Idea  of  parks  for  all  the 
pe<jple  was  of  American  origin.  It  Is  pro- 
foundly democratic.  And  it  has  worked  so 
well  that  It  now  threatens  to  work  Its  own 
destruction. 

Taken  all  together,  the  national  parks 
rover  less  tiian  2  percent  of  the  continental 
United  States,  and  the  annual  number  of 
visitors  amounts  to  about  one-ninth  of  our 
population,  a  number  that  will  certainly  In- 
crease. Theoretically,  this  is  fine.  Actually, 
it  can  be  catastrophic.  Those  of  MB  who 
avoid  the  most  populated  spots  during  the 
peak  loads  never  see  the  worst  of  it,  but  the 
f.ict  of  overcrowding  Is  everjrwhere  evident. 
So.  alas.  Is  the  prescription  that  may  kill  the 
patient — overdevelopment. 

Fortunately,  the  millions  who  visit  the 
parks  do  not  have  identical  objectives. 
There  are  some  people  whose  spiritual  me- 
tabolism requires  an  occasional  doee  of  what 
TTioreau  called  the  tonic  of  wlldness.  They 
are  generally  willing  to  work  for  what  they 
get.  Others  go  for  fishing,  for  climbing,  for 
photography,  for  nature  study.  Still  others 
use  the  parks  to  give  the  whole  family  a 
week's  Inexpensive  holiday  in  beautiful, 
healthy  surroundings;  they  are  probably  hap- 
piest In  a  campground  with  close  but  con- 
genial neighbors  (I  tUuX  that  most  people  at 
a  park  campgroimd  are  congenial),  where 
there  are  other  children  for  theirs  to  play 
with.  All  these  concerns  are  equally  legiti- 
mate. Unhappily,  there  Is  also  a  very  dif- 
ferent type  of  visitor — the  type  that  comes 
l(X)klng  for  readymade  entertainment.  He 
stops  his  car  among  the  redwoods,  rolls  the 
window  down  for  a  closer  look,  and  com- 
plains. "Yei<h.  I  see  em,  but  what  do  you  do 
here""  "  as  If  lie  expected  the  forest  to  put 
on  a  floorshow.  He  will  never  find  what  he 
wants  In  the  parks  Tvblle  they  remain  parks. 

The  need  to  ticcommodate  the  crowds  has 
Inevitably  led  to  compromise  In  preservation 
of  the  natural  landscape.  Let's  face  It,  this 
hurts.  Since  the  Great  Smokies  Park  la 
easily  accessible  co  those  nf  us  who  live  In  the 
East,  my  wUe  and  I  have  camped  there 
oftener  than  anywhere  else.  Twenty  yean 
ago  Cades  Cove  was  one  of  our  favorite 
spots.  You  reached  It  by  a  narrow,  twisting 
rokid  over  the  mountain;  the  campground 
was  a  level  spot  beside  the  river  with  three 
or  four  picnic  tables  and  a  privy.  Today  a 
wide,  graded  road  comes  down  the  valley, 
and  there  is  a  city  of  tents  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  firewood  for  sale.  Some- 
thing has  been  lost,  but  an  awful  lot  of 
people  are  being  made — or,  rather,  are  mak- 
ing themselves — happy.  I  like  to  tAinfc  that 
their  children  are  learning  to  love  the  out- 


doors   and    unconsciously    preparing    them- 
selves to  defend  It. 

Some  development  is  necessary;  the  dan- 
ger today  is  that,  under  pressure.  It  may  be 
going  hog  wild.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
much  of  this  activity — particularly  the 
building  of  roads  for  fast  cars  and  marinas 
for  fast  boats — is  based  on  a  mistaken  prem- 
ise. It  Is  asstmied  that  the  public  (as 
distinguished  from  the  automobile  and 
motorboat  Industries)  demands  these  things 
and  that  the  parks  cannot  be  li&ed  without 
them.    Is  this  true? 

Let  us  go  back  a  moment  to  the  Initial 
problem:  the  space  available  In  the  national 
parks  Is  not  big  enough  for  all  who  want  to 
use  it.  But  the  size  of  a  park  Is  directly 
related  to  the  manner  In  which  you  tise  It. 
If  you  are  In  a  canoe  traveling  at  3  miles  an 
hour,  the  lake  on  which  you  are  paddling 
Is  10  times  as  long  and  10  times  as  broad 
as  It  Is  to  the  man  In  a  speedboat  going  30. 
An  hour's  paddle  will  take  you  as  far  away 
as  an  hour  In  a  speedboat — If  there  are  no 
speedboats.  In  other  words,  more  people 
can  use  the  same  space  with  the  same  results. 
Whenever  we  return  from  a  canoe  trip,  some- 
one Is  sure  to  ask  us  how  many  miles  we 
traveled.  We  never  know,  and  we  couldn't 
care  less.  I  do  know,  however,  that  every 
road  that  replaces  a  footpath,  every  outboard 
motor  that  replaces  a  canoe  paddle,  shrinks 
the  area  of  the  park.  And  don't  let  anyone 
tell  you  that  this  attitude  means  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  young  and  athletic.  The 
man  who  is  too  feeble  to  paddle  a  canoe 
should  never  go  tearing  off  In  an  outboard 
motorboat;  after  all,  he  may  have  to  paddle 
home. 

Highways,  of  course,  can  shrink  parks 
faster  than  anything  else;  from  my  limited 
experience,  I  think  that  they  represent  the 
greatest  danger  to  the  park  system.  Walk- 
ing for  3  consecutive  days  along  the  high 
ridge  of  the  Great  Smokies,  through  dark 
forests  of  virgin  red  spruce  and  sunny 
"balds"  flaming  with  azalea,  I  have  shud- 
dered to  recall  that  a  scenic  highway  was 
once  planned  for  the  whole  length  of  this 
trail  (in  addition  to  the  adequate  highway 
across  Newfound  Gap  and  up  to  Clingmans 
Dome).  Camping  on  the  ocean  strip  of 
Olympic  Park,  westernmost  tip  of  the  United 
States  and  the  last  remaining  bit  of  road- 
lees  coastline,  I  was  acutely  aware  that  only 
the  heroic  efforts  of  men  like  Olaus  J.  Murle, 
William  O.  Douglas,  and  other  devoted  con- 
servationists have  kept  this  wild  beach  from 
degenerating  Into  another  speedway.  Our 
last  two  trips  were  In  the  two  national  parks 
that  are  Islands.  Isle  Royale  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park.  Both  are  blessed 
with  the  absence  of  automobiles.  On  Isle 
Royale  there  Is  only  a  foot  trail,  and  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  a  rocky  Jeep  road  runs  along 
the  spine.  Both  islands  would  be  spoiled 
If  a  highway  were  ever  to  be  built. 

Obviously,  some  roads  are  essential  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  parks.  The  test  Is,  will  a 
rood  destroy  the  very  thing — the  basic 
value — It  Is  supposed  to  give  access  to?  In 
wartime  parlance,  "Is  this  trip  necessary" 
at  50  miles  an  hour?  One  thinks  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  who  will  spend  an  en- 
tire day  on  a  hillside,  listening  to  the  ripple 
of  a  brook,  contemplating  the  shifting  light 
on  a  distant  mountain  peak,  and  studying 
the  pn^le  of  the  windblown  pine  above  his 
head.  He  has  not  covered  much  distance, 
but  he  may  have  traveled  far. 

Since  our  parks  are  not  used  principally 
by  Chinese  philosophers,  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  demand  for  improvements,  as  evidenced 
by  the  much-disputed  Mission  66.  This 
ivoject,  however  legitimate  Its  objectives.  Is 
sometimes  being  carried  to  excess.  One  can 
only  hope  for  restraint,  in  both  central 
planning  and  local  execution.  To  para- 
phrase the  poet,  unless  we  use  the  snaffle 
and  the  curb  all  right,  there  wont  be  any 
bloody  horse.    This  is  not  a  military  opera- 


tion; we  do  not  have  to  build  the  Burma 
Road  before  frost,  or  even  get  our  trenches 
dug  before  dawn.  We  are  not  at  war  with 
the  wilderness. 

In  our  travels,  my  wife  and  I  have  come  to 
recognize  among  the  park  personnel — per- 
haps especially  among  the  men  in  the  nat- 
uralist branch — a  sense  of  mission  of  a  very 
different  sort.  It  Is  not  advertised  on  the 
billboards;  since  it  Involves  brains  rather 
than  bulldozers,  the  results  are  not  so  evi- 
dent on  the  landscape.  In  my  book,  how- 
ever. It  Is  mission  No.  1.  The  objective 
will  not  be  achieved  by  1966.  or  any  other 
date,  because  It  Is  a  continuing  process — 
the  education  of  the  public  to  the  true  uses 
of  its  parks.  By  contagious  enthusiasm, 
rather  than  by  preaching,  the  men  In  the 
field  are  making  the  visitor  aware  of  the 
values  (Including  the  spiritual  values)  he 
should  exp>ect  to  find  In  a  park.  These  men 
have  what  can  only  be  called  a  dedication 
to  their  Job;  In  fact,  nothing  less  could 
attract  and  hold  the  class  of  person  that 
one  finds  everywhere  In  the  Service.  Join  a 
nattire  walk  In  the  Olympic  rain  forest  or 
among  the  alpine  flowers;  likely  as  not  It 
will  be  led  by  a  young  ranger-naturalist  who 
Is  raising  a  family  on  a  tiny  budget  while  he 
works  for  a  Ph.  D.  in  botany,  not  In  antici- 
pation of  an  academic  career,  but  to  serve 
In  the  parks.  Talk  to  the  older  men;  you 
will  find  experienced  scientists  whom  any 
university  would  be  proud  to  hire,  men  who 
have  made  original  contributions  In  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  ecologlsts  follow- 
ing In  the  footsteps  of  Aldo  Leopold,  bota- 
nists whom  Bartram  and  MIchaux  would 
have  enjoyed  as  fellow  explorers.  Show  the 
slightest  Interest  In  what  they  are  doing  and 
they  will  respond  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
They  know  that  the  ultimate  answer  to  the 
problem  of  the  parks  Is  not  so  much  In 
physical  development  as  In  education.  The 
coming  generation  will  decide  the  fate  of 
the  parks;  hence,  the  need  to  extend  these 
services  beyond  the  parks  themselves  Into 
the  schools — a  mission  for  broadening  minds, 
not  roads. 

If  there  is  a  keystone  in  the  whole  com- 
plex structure.  It  Is.  I  believe,  the  concept 
of  the  wilderness  area,  the  object  of  which 
Is  to  preserve  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions some  part  of  our  country  In  its  origi- 
nal state,  unaltered  by  man.  The  scientific 
and  cultural  value  of  such  areas  Is  im- 
measurable; they  are  to  our  national  jjark 
and  forest  system  what  libraries,  labora- 
tories, and  museums  are  to  a  great  univer- 
sity. Here  there  can  be  no  compromise. 
You  cannot  selectively  cut  a  rain  forest  and 
still  have  a  rain  forest;  you  cannot  bring 
a  gasoline  engine,  on  wheels  or  afloat,  Into 
a  wilderness  and  still  have  a  wilderness.  To- 
day the  v?llderness  bill,  which  would  protect 
such  areas  for  the  future.  Is  still  awaiting 
action  by  Congress. 

The  passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  is  one 
clear-cut  and  Immediate  objective,  but  this 
alone  will  not  solve  the  problems  of  crowd- 
ing and  consequent  deterioration  with  . 
which  the  Park  Service  is  heroically  vvres- 
tUng.  In  an  era  of  exploding  population,  If^ 
we  are  to  preserve  the  parks  without  enforc- 
ing quotas  on  visitors,  the  park  system  itself 
must  be  enlarged,  to  provide  more  space  for 
more  people,  to  save  the  finest  natural  fea- 
tures of  our  landscape  from  commercial 
development,  to  protect  areas  of  historic  sig- 
nificance. For  example,  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  Park,  under  discussion  In 
Congress  but  not  yet  voted,  would  accom- 
plish, to  a  limited  extent,  all  thiee  objec- 
tives. Though  Its  area  Is  not  great.  It  Is  a 
still  unspoiled  bit  of  the  Atlantic  seashore 
rich  In  history,  in  folklore,  In  bird  life,  In 
spectacular  natural  beauty. 

In  addition  to  new  parks  such  as  this,  we 
desperately  need  more  room,  outside  the 
existing  park  system,  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  that  small  area  of  otir  national  heritage 
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which  we  are  morally  obligated  to  preser\»- 
lu  Its  primeval  state.  Cannot  Congress 
establlah  a  system  of  supplementary  park 
areas  under  some  different  designation 
( preferably  adjacent  to  the  national  paries 
themselves  I  which  will  b«  specifically  in- 
tended for  camping  and  outdoor  recreation. 
In  which  ski  tows  and  motorboats  and  other 
amusements  will  be  permitted,  and  In  which 
there  will  be  adequate  accommodations  for 
lAr(?e  numbers  of  people  amid  attractue  sur- 
roundings^ The  land  already  exists  within 
our  national  forests,  and  surely  the  prob- 
lems of  Its  administration,  whether  by  the 
P  i.rls  Service  or  Forest  Service,  are  not  m- 
su  .'cr.ible 

But  I  am  straying  Into  the  realm  of  high- 
level  administration,  where  these  matters 
are  no  doubt  being  urgently  discussed  One 
thing  I  do  know  from  personal  experience 
there  are  Innumerable  opportunities  for  out- 
door adventure,  from  an  hour's  walk  In  a 
town  forest  to  a  week's  backpacking  trip 
on  a  mountain  trail,  which  do  not  involve 
the  use  of  the  national  parks  at  ail  One 
way  to  relieve  crowding  In  the  parks  Is  to 
develop  these  local  alternatives.  Take  our 
waterways.  itr  example.  Many  rivers 
throughout  the  country  provide  quick  es- 
cape from  the  mechanised  world,  but  in- 
finitely more  would  do  so  If  they  were  re- 
deemed from  their  present  uses  as  dumps 
and  open  sewers.  We  hear  much  today 
about  urban  renewal.  A  program  of  rur.tl 
renewal  and  an  accelerated  program  ol  open- 
spnce  acquisition  near  our  centers  of  p<.pu- 
latlon  would  provide  closer  to  home  many 
of  the  values  that  people  now  feel  can  be 
found  only  in  the  national  parks. 

The  parks  themselves  have  been  aptly 
called  living  museums.  LUu  a  work  of  art 
the  natural  scene  Is  something  that  can  be 
used  without  being  used  up.  How  we  use  it 
In  America  will  have  a  very  real  bearing 
on  the  sort  of  people  we  become. 

When  I  think  of  the  parks.  I  recall  a  scene 
one  July  evening  on  Hurricane  Rlrtge.  whirh 
overlooks  the  wuole  vast  range  of  the  Olym- 
pics. For  several  nights  we  had  had  the 
campground  to  ourselves:  a  meadow  at  snow- 
line, on  the  edge  of  the  glacier  Ulles  We 
were  slightly  disappointed  when  a  large 
family  group  settled  In  opposite  us.  the 
peace  would  be  destroyed,  the  spell  w^rild  ho 
broken  We  were  wrong.  They  had  come 
to  enjoy  the  wilderness,  not  to  di-^pfl  i' 
Their  quiet  voices  didn't  reach  acrr>s.s  fhe 
grassy  space  between  us.  The  black-t-iMed 
deer  that  grazed  every  morning  and  evening 
within  steps  of  our  tent  were  not  rtl-iturhed 
While  we  were  cooking  supper  we  looked  up 
to  see  the  whole  group  standing  qiilte  mo- 
tionless, like  a  tableau  In  the  setting  sun. 
around  the  ribbon  of  blue  smoke  from  their 
campflre     They  were  saying  gfrace 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  I  have  been  gratified  to  note 
the  growing  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  traffic  congestion  and  the  need  to 
preserve  essential  mass  transportation 
service  in  our  urban  areas.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  many 
transit  systems,  particularly  suburban 
rail  carriers,  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulty.  We  badly  need  short-range 
emergency  action  to  preserve  existing 
service,  which  would  cost  exhorbitant 
amounts  to  replace;  and  It  Is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  primary  attention  that  has 
been  given  to  this  Inunediate  problem 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  start 
devising  a  sound,  long-range  program 
for  the  improvement  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, as  a  means  of  meeting  our  total 


urban  transportation  needs,  which  near- 
ly everyone  recotinizes  cannot  be  rnet 
entirely  by  highways  alone,  without  in- 
flicting heavy  flnancial  and  social  toll.s 
on  the  vitality  of  our  citie.s 

One  of  the  important  elemtnt.s  of  any 
lon^- range  program  must  bf  in  the 
realm  of  cechnolotiv  Our  cities  are  now 
operating  with  rattletrap  commuter  ve- 
hicle.s  as  much  as  50  years  old.  while  we 
launch  satellites  that  can  .soar  around 
the  earth,  and  pldces  beyond  in  a  mattei 
of  minutes 

We  have  .scarcely  scratched  the  .sur- 
face in  solid  research  on  the  tech- 
noloi'ical  developments  that  mi^;ht  en- 
able ui.  to  move  around  a  httlf  more 
comfortably,  quickly,  and  economically 
in  our  cities  and  towns  From  time  to 
time  we  hear  .stones  and  wo  soe  de.sign.s 
of  new  monorail  systems,  aircraft-tvpe 
ground  vehicles,  conveyor  belt  systems, 
and  .so  forth:  but  .s<X)n  they  pa.ss  from 
our  mind.s  What  we  ne«xl  is  not  only  an 
intensification  of  technoloi^-ical  re.«earrh, 
but  also  a  mechanism  for  evaluating  and 
disseminating  Information  on  the  most 
promising  and  feasible  U"chnoiiii;ical  de- 
velopment's that  could  be  put  lo  u.se  Ui 
improve  urban  circulation 

S  345.  which  I  recently  iritrodiice<l.  in 
cooperation  with  a  number  of  my  Senate 
colleagues,  would  authorize  broad-scale 
research  on  mass  transportation  prob- 
lems, specifically  includmu  technological 
developments,  by  the  Housinu  and  Home 
P'lnance  Agency  Administrator,  who  al.so 
•Aould  be  authorized  to  make  loans  for 
improvement  of  mass  transportation 
service,  and  matching  grants  for  plan- 
ning and  actual  demon.stration  projects. 
which  might  include  the  testing  of  a 
promismu    technological   development 

A  gor>d  summary  of  .some  of  the  broad 
avenues  for  technological  research  is 
contained  in  an  article  entitled  What 
Is  The  Future  of  Metropolitan  TraiLs- 
portation.  "  which  ai'peared  m  the  Janu- 
ary i.ssue  of  Fubhc  Woiks  magazine 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cor\.sent 
that  this  article  written  by  E  H  Har- 
low, be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
RrroRn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr 
Smith  of  Massac h use ttji  m  tlie  chair'. 
Is  there  objection'' 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

\VH.*T     N     THF     FlT'-Rr     OF     MFTR' >r*< 'I  IT  *  N 

Tra.nsportation  ' 
(By  E    H    Harlo* ) 

The  present  cha*>tlc  .situation  of  transjwir- 
lation  in  our  metrnpullUin  arfas  begun  lAith 
the  xn^e  of  devices  Invented  by  nuin  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  creatbHiS  of  naiurt- 
For  moving  pe<:)ple  about,  these  devlc«'s  iire 
e.ssentlally :  Railroads,  private  rtuU)mobile.i, 
buses;    transit  vehicles,   ."vnd  airplanes 

Originally,  each  of  these  devk-ps  *a«  de- 
signed to  move  people  Much  ^f  u'lr  prest-nt 
day  planning  has  dt»t?enerated  int<j  schemes 
for  moving  vehicles  The  distinction  Ls  a 
vital  one  Fvir  bsislc  purposes  the  function 
of  each  system  has  grown  more  ur  less  iis 
folh^ws: 

The  railroads,  built  upon  lands  granted  by 
State  or  Federal  governments  under  fran- 
chise, were  privately  flnanf^ed  and  operated 
Their  Income,  derived  from  the  f.ires  and 
charges  for  hauling  pasAenKers  and  'relght 
has    been    supplen\ented     by    uther-purpoee 


leuses  of  the  lands  held,  but  has  been  sub- 
J«>ct  to  taxes  by  the  municipalities  and 
suites  Riillroad  capital  must  show  a  return 
of  profit  to  the  owners  and  shareholders  If 
the  system  Is  to  survive;  circumscribed  by 
Pederjil  regulation  as  public  utilities  and 
l;nute<l  by  complex  union  contracts,  the  rail- 
roads todiiy  11  nd  the  process  of  change  a 
cumbersome  business  with  staggering  ob- 
starlpn 

Tlic  pr!'.  iit^-  automobile  successor  to  the 
horse  and  carriage,  starting  as  the  rich  man's 
t.)y  and  developing  into  the  universal  magic 
rarpet  l»  fully  dependent  on  the  public 
highw.iv  system,  built  with  money  from 
jC.uioliiie  iind  general  taxes  In  the  public 
interest 

Ilic  bus  corollary  to  the  automobile.  Is 
a'.so  depetident  on  the  public  highway  sys- 
tem Bus  line  franchises  to  private  com- 
p;ini<-s  i>r  to  municipal  agencies  are  gen- 
erally rxpe<te<l  to  show  a  profit  from  fares, 
but  co!iirlbiite  t/^)Wiird  right-of-way  only  to 
thr-    extent    of    licensing    fees    and    gas    taxes 

The  tran.sit  vehicle  sometimes  privately 
o\«,ti<><l  hut  nuire  commonly  pvibllcly  owned 
and  operatetl.  Is  a  captive  of  the  system  of 
rails  subways  elevated  structures  or  public 
streets  provided  generally  at  public  expense 
along  sperifli-  routes  tliat  cannot  readily  l)e 
clianKe<l 

The  airplane  which  Is  shrinking  time  and 
space  lit  a  rate  unmatched  by  any  previous 
con\pyiini-e  must  stlU  be  served  by  ground 
terminals  usin^  other  forms  of  transporta- 
ti'.n 

E.ich  of  these  systems  has  grown  Inde- 
pendently, acrording  to  our  free  enterprise 
mi>tive8  for  pnifltniHking.  but  with  govern- 
nietu  spfin.sorshlp  widely  varying  in  extent 
,in.l  with  the  fetters  of  regulation  and  c>n- 
•r''l    vastly  dltTerent 

Tllf.    (  ll*NC.X-.-G     TRAVEL     PATTXaN 

TTie  growth  uf  the  city  was  given  direction 
flrrt  by  the  railroads  In  an  age  when  the 
!  irgt'st  r.uniber  nf  p.is&enger-miies  were  CjX- 
ru>U  on  shoe  leather  Development  occurred 
ii;ong  the  radiating  rallroHd  lines,  which 
brought  not  only  f.i.st  travel  taut  the  tran.s- 
pxirt  of  freight  as  well  This  auxiliary  use 
s<«>ii  i.ivert<>>k  in  Imporumce  the  carrying  .>f 
p.uvsengers  which  became  less  prufltable  its 
competition  from  other  fnrms  of  travel 
in.reiLsetl 

With  industrialization,  suburbs  grew 
larger  industry  diffused  in  the  middle-core 
are, IS  uml  in  mojit  cities  a  public  transit 
svstein  was  needed  to  carry  the  Increasing 
volumes  of  ditily  commuters  and  shoppers 
Most  I'l  the  travel  was  still  essentially  radial 

The  publir  highway  sy.stem.  following  the 
mi«t  traveled  routes  between  and  through 
towns,  grew  both  radially  and  tangentlally 
with  an  Intersecting  pattern  of  spreading 
ai.il  merging  suburbs  The  availability  of 
thi.s  exp.«nding  highway  network  started  the 
l>re!ikdown  of  the  relatively  systematic  radl  il 
pattern  of  ex[)Hnsliin  and  travel  first  set  by 
the  railroads 

Now  we  have  the  emerge  t:i-e  of  t  he  prehent  - 
day  Situation  with  a  new  heterogene^)'is 
pattern  stimul.ite<l  by  the  personal  vehicle 
on  the  iiublic  road  su[>erlnipo6ed  on  the 
skeletal  retrnlns  of  the  older  radial  geometrj 
."^  >  we  find  nearly  as  many  people  heading 
out  of  the  city  in  the  tiiortung  as  Into  it 
and  even  larger  numbers  moving  In  diverse 
directions  from  subvirb  to  suburb,  even  com- 
pletely across  the  heart  of  the  city  With 
the  mobility  of  the  private  car.  there  is  al8<i 
an  increitslng  trend  t<iward  off-peak  hour 
travel  Nevertheless,  the  grand  rush  morn- 
ing and  evening,  continues  to  exceed  by  3 
to   10  times  the  travel  at  other  hours. 

TlIK     PLACE     or     RAPID     TRANSIT 

Cm  the  mas.s-carrler  system  be  revived 
t/o  mitigate  the  transportatUms  crisis?  Ob- 
viously, It  has  limitations  (1)  It  cannot 
carry  people  from  everywhere  to  everywhere, 
as  does  the  automobile:  cii  It  must  pick  up 
and    unload    passengers    at    certain    specific 


places;  (3)  It  must  operats  on  %  ■chetfole; 
and  (4)  for  economy,  It  mu«t  serre  a  fairly 
large  number  of  pcof>l«. 

The  first  limitation  meana  that  nuua  traa- 
slt  cannot  substitute  for  tha  aatomobflc 
everywhere — only  poslbly  on  certain  routaa. 
The  second  requires  the  selactlon  of  son- 
vcnlrht  stations  to  Serve  the  most  people, 
and  the  stations  must  provide  means  for 
transfer  to  other  ccmveyances.  The  thtard 
means  that  the  timing  of  the  Tehtele  trips 
and  vehicle  lapacity  must  be  tailored  to 
match  the  travel  desires  of  ths  people 
served. 

Now  take  a  look  at  ths  travel  habits  of 
the  people  In  any  metropolis.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  there  are  certain  travel  lines  carry- 
ing far  heavier  loads  than  others.  These 
are  the  routes,  then,  that  transit  may  serre. 
The  advantage  ofTerwd  by  a  modem  transit 
system  Is  Its  ability  to  carry  widely  varying 
loads  over  a  relatively  sir.all  strip  of  land 
and  at  higher  speeds  over  short  distances 
than  any  other  mode  of  travel.  FOr  econ- 
omy of  operation,  the  average  distance  be- 
tween stations  Is  considerably  less  than  for 
the  airplane  or  railroad  but  more  than  for 
the  bus 

With  such  a  system  cocne  a  number  of 
benefiu  First  Is  the  relief  of  the  staggering 
peak-hour  traffic  burden  on  the  highways, 
which  can  never  handle  the  situation  alone. 
Second  is  the  channelized  travel  pattern  for 
an  orderly  development  of  the  metropolis, 
a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  veins  and 
arteries  In  a  living  creature.  For  a  city  Is 
In  truth  a  living  thing,  and  its  growth 
process  should  be  an  orderly  one.  The 
transportation  system  provides  the  principal 
channels  for  Its  nourishment.  These  chan- 
nels then  allow  systematic  growth  without 
the  haotic  cross  currents  fostered  by  un- 
directed flow  of  vehicles.  Transportation  Is 
a  ret^eneratlve  business;  It  has  a  feed-back 
characteristic  In  that  the  kind  and  location 
of  the  transport  arteries  will.  In  themselves. 
Influence  the  nature  and  growth  of  the  area 
they  are  designed  to  serve. 

The  kind  of  transit  system  that  will  best 
meet  a  city's  needs  will  vary  with  the  partic- 
ular metropolitan  area,  its  Inheritance  of 
present  transit  facilities,  Its  highways  and 
railroads.  Its  suburban  population  distribu- 
tion and  trends,  and  with  Its  topography.  A 
city  with  a  well-developed  rail  network  may 
And  It  economic  to  exploit  such  an  asset  to 
the  fullest  and  to  channel  as  many  persons 
through  these  existing  rights-of-way  as 
p<>R,sible  One  with  many  wide  boulevards 
and  expressways  might  save  millions  by 
using  the  center  Islands  or  shoulder  slopes 
for  a  new  and  radically  advanced  system 
ba.<ted  on  the  guided  support  principle. 

The  Influence  of  tojxigraphy  on  suburban 
and  Industrial  development  of  a  community 
Is  very  marked:  generally  the  same  Influences 
will  control  the  location  and  nature  of  the 
Ideal  transit  system.  For  example,  contrast 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  and  their  Islands 
and  pcnln.sulas,  hemmed  in  by  bodies  of 
water.  clllTs  and  hills,  with  the  kind  o*  de- 
velopment on  tlie  flat  expanses  of  cities  like 
Chicago 

Therefore.  It  Is  not  enough  to  Idealize  the 
perfect  metropolitan  creature  and  say  that  a 
monorail  system,  for  Instance,  is  the  univer- 
sal answer.  One  must  start  with  a  metropo- 
lis distorted  by  geography,  history  and 
chance,  study  its  living  components  and  how 
they  can  grow  best  and  then  fit  a  suitable 
transport  system  Into  the  teeming  expanse 
In  a  way  that  will  serve  It  well. 

NEWCB   DEVIi-'ES   rOR   MASS  TKANSrr 

Tlie  kinds  of  vehicles  that  can  be  fitted 
lnt<i  such  a  pattern  are  many,  some  old  and 
some  Btiu  untried:  (1)  The  btis,  on  public 
thoroughfares:  (2)  the  btu,  on  sepatmte 
nght-of-way;  (3)  the  high-speed  trolley;  (4) 
the  dlesel-elecuic  rail  car;  (5)  tha  rail-bus, 
a  hybrid  of  (1)  and  (4);  (fl)  the  electric  car 
with  third  rail  or  overhead  power;   (7)   the 


alr-Bupported  vehicle,  carried  on  an  air  film 
over  a  rail  system;  (8)  the  monorail  with 
Mspended  car;  (9)  the  monorail  with  sup- 
ported car.  and  (10)  the  ducted  fan  vehicle, 
or  air  ear. 

The  best  type  of  vehicle  iar  a  given  need 
Is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  as  well 
as  of  engineering.  No  one  variety  will  suit 
all  needs.  However,  wherever  a  completely 
new  system  Is  practical  and  economical  for 
mass  transit  at  high  speed,  attention  Is  be- 
ing drawn  to  the  seventh  Item  in  the  above 
Uet,  which  has  been  suggested  to  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District 
and  its  advisors.  This  system  would  con- 
sist of  light,  aircraft-weight  vehicles  slid- 
ing on  upper  and  lower  guide  rails.  The 
weight  would  be  carried  on  the  lower  box- 
like rail,  under  the  center  of  gravity,  with 
•  hgbt  guide  rail  for  lateral  stability  directly 
above  the  cars.  The  cars  would  be  without 
wheels,  sliding  on  thin  films  of  air  main- 
tained under  pressure  between  a  series  of 
shoes,   or  skis,   and   the   steel    rail   surfaces. 

Propulsion  would  be  by  air  Jet  or,  better 
and  quieter,  by  a  magnetic  field  in  the 
lower,  supporting  rail,  moving  ahead  in  a 
manner  to  propel  the  tlldlng  shoes.  The 
principle  Ls  the  same  as  that  which  operates 
a  solenoid.  TTils  latter  propulsion  system 
would  be  fully  automatic,  eliminating  all 
noise  and  exhaust  fumes,  and  would  make 
possible  a  controlled  acceleration  and  decel- 
eration of  the  cars  unaffected  by  the  tem- 
perament or  skill  of  the  operator  who  would 
sit  at  over-ride  controls  in  the  front  of  the 
car  or  train  only  for  emergency  operation. 

This  feature  of  controlled  speed  Is  of  sur- 
passing importance,  since  It  would  permit 
fast  schedules  beyond  present  consideration. 
Passenger  comfort  is  affected  by  acceleration, 
which  governs  the  force  acting  upon  one's 
body.  McH-e  Important  still,  it  Is  affected  by 
the  rate  of  change  in  this  force,  or  the 
rate  of  change  of  acceleration  (the  third 
derivative  of  the  distance  verses  time  rela- 
tion), which  governs  the  rate  at  which  a 
standing  rider  must  keep  shifting  his  weight 
as  a  car  starts  forward  or  slows  down  to 
S  stop.  By  regulating  this  rate,  It  will  be 
possible  to  achieve,  with  comfort,  accelera- 
tions and  velocities  that  on  today's  surface 
vehicles   are   quite   impractical. 

Even  the  few  Inevitable  standing  passen- 
gers would  soon  adjust  to  the  high  accelera- 
tions because  the  rate  would  be  smooth  and 
consistent  for  every  start  and  stop.  On 
tvu-ns,  the  later.il  inclination  of  the  cars 
would  always  be  perfectly  adjusted  to  the 
speed  and  degree  of  curvature  by  the  refined 
and  suf>erior  control  made  jxtsslble  by  the 
upper  guide  rail  system.  It  has  been  proven 
and  demonstrated  that  such  a  system  of 
guidance  at  points  diametrically  opposite  the 
center  of  gravity  vrtll  provide  a  smoother 
ride  than  any  other,  with  less  secondary  mo- 
tion caused  by  any  slight  Irregularity  of  the 
guides. 

The  passenger  spaces  would  consist  of  Eu- 
ropean-type compartments,  with  both  for- 
ward- and  rear-facing  seats  and  sliding  doors 
on  both  sides  of  the  cars  to  each  compart- 
ment. A  narrow  aisle  would  separate  the 
rows  of  compartments  on  each  side  and  pro- 
vide access  between  them.  The  schedules 
and  capacities  of  cars  and  trains  would  be 
predicated  on  nearly  all  passengers  being 
seated  in  comfort,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 

To  aid  rapid  loading  and  unloading  at 
stations,  cars  would  always  stop  at  marked 
spots  along  the  double  platforms  so  that 
passengers  could  anticipate  the  locations  of 
the  many  doors  when  the  cars  stop.  Small 
lights  above  each  door  would  indicate  those 
compartments  that  have  unoccupied  seats 
and  similar  lights  would  be  provided  along 
the  interior  aisles. 

WIWEa    DEVICXS    TOB    PKIVATX    TRANSPOKTATION 

Ajoother  development  is  the  small  car.  By 
this  term  is  meant  the  ultimate  in  single-  or 
possibly  two-passenger  vehicles  in  the  trend 


we  are  now  witnessing.  The  forces  causing 
this  steady  Increase  in  the  sale  of  small  or 
compact  cars  are  inexorable;  As  vehicle 
crowding  on  the  thoroughfares  of  the  Nation 
increases,  the  result  is  necessarily  the  use  of 
smaller  vehicles  that  will  allow  a  better 
density  of  human  occupancy  of  the  vast 
expanses  of  pavement  spreading  over  the 
land. 

It  is  startling  to  think  that  the  present, 
density  of  people  on  a  busy  expressway  at 
rush  hotir  is  no  better  than  one  person  for 
every  2,000  square  feet  of  right-of-way.  An- 
other way  of  putting  it  would  be  to  say 
that  if  the  expressway  cost  $5  million  per 
mile  (in  some  urban  areas  it  may  cost  five 
times  that),  then  each  person  sits  in  solid 
comfort  on  his  private,  wheeled  divan  on 
a  piece  of  public  proiierty  worth  about 
$14,000.  No  wonder  that  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics as  well  as  the  desire  for  better  trans- 
portation are  bound  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter use  of  public  space  and  money.  We  see 
this  happening  in  America  every  day  in  the 
form  of  more  tiny  cars,  motor  scooters,  and 
other  small  vehicles. 

However,  it  may  be  that  what  we  see  now 
are  merely  awkward  adaptations  of  older 
types  of  vehicles,  in  the  same  sense  that 
early  locomotives  looked  like  stationary 
Fteam  engines  on  wheels.  Thus,  today,  the 
bicycle  i.s  changing  Into  the  scooter  and  the 
big  six-passenger,  cross-country  car  has  a 
sm;  U  brother.  But  for  urban  use  what 
vju.d   the   ideal  vehicle  be? 

It  might  be  an  air-floated  platform.  4  feet 
w!de  and  6  feet  long,  having  a  seat  big 
enough  for  two  at  most,  with  a  small  com- 
partment In  front  of  the  foot-sprace  for  pur- 
chases at  the  local  shopping  center.  The 
upper  half  would,  of  course,  be  enclosed 
with  a  transparent  removable  hood,  provid- 
ing air-conditioned  protection  from  the 
weather.  It  might  even  be  wheel-less,  pro- 
pelled by  a  large  ducted  fan  beneath  the 
passengers;  the  shaft  and  motor  controlled 
by  a  swiveled  steering  post  that  would  al- 
low the  riders  to  balance  above  the  fan 
with  no  more  difficulty  than  a  cyclist  has  in 
balancing  on  two  wheels. 

Such  a  vehicle  would  treble  the  capacity 
of  a  present -day  expressway.  A  four-lane 
expressway  today,  with  every  car  going  50 
miles  per  hour  and  spaced  five  car-lengths 
apart,  would  handle  about  14,000  people  per 
hour.  The  same  expressway,  with  three 
lanes  of  these  small  vehicles  instead  of  two 
in  each  direction,  and  with  each  car  going 
only  30  miles  per  hour  and  three  car-lengths 
apart,  would  handle  about  46,000  people  per 
hour. 

The  small  vehicle  would  also  permit  more 
economic  designs  to  further  increase  the  u.se 
of  public  right-of-way.  For  example,  our 
Federal  Interstate  standards  for  expressway 
design  require  wide  shoulders  and  extra 
space  on  either  side  of  the  pavement  to  ac- 
commodate the  gargantuan  passenger  ve- 
hicles, as  well  as  the  trucks.  Much  of  this 
extra  space  could  be  used  for  more  lanes  for 
actual  travel.  Furthermore,  whereas  pave- 
ments and  bridges  must  now  be  designed 
for  heavy  concentrated  wheel  loads,  a  light- 
er, air-supported  vehicle  would  only  require 
design  for  the  smaller  vehicle  load  weight 
distributed  over  its  entire  base  area.  Sub- 
stantial savings  in  the  cost  per  mile  of 
roadway    would    result. 

Whatever  form  future  vehicles  may  take, 
two  things  appear  certain:  There  Is  a  con- 
tinuing need  for  individual  transportation 
vehicles  In  America  and  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  improved  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  the  big  metropolitan  area. 


* 


is-: 
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FRANCO-GERMAN  COOPERATION- 
STATEMENT  BY  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TER VON  BRENTANO 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  a  time  of  almost  desperate  need  for 
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mutual  trust  and  full  cooperation  and 
understanding  among  the  members  of 
the  Atlantic  community.  Therefore,  It 
IS  Etlways  unfortunate  when  a  misinter- 
pretation of  events  places  even  the 
slightest,  unnecessary  strain  upon  the 
relationships  within  this  great  com- 
munity. 

Such  an  -ncident  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  and  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Early  in  January  of  this  year,  there 
appeared  a  newspaper  report  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  Foreign  Minister  Dr 
Helrulch  von  Brentano.  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  remarked  to  a 
leading  European  statesman,  during  a 
conversation  at  the  end  of  last  year: 

Don't  worry  too  rruch  about  the  French. 
In  another  6  years  Germany — not  FYance — 
win  be  directing  affairs. 

I  am  very  happy  to  insert  here  a  cor- 
rection, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  18.  By  the  way,  the 
Post  was  not  the  newspaper  which  pub- 
lished the  original  report.  The  correc- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

Von  Brentano  himself  iMued  a  statement 
contending  the  report  of  his  remark  was 
"not  based  on  facts  " 

"I  have  never  made  this  or  any  sl.Ttil^Hr 
remark,"  said  the  Foreign  Minister 

I  know  that  Dr.  von  Brentano  was  one 
of  the  first  Western  leaders  to  champion 
effective  steps  to  forge  close  ties  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  I  should 
like  to  refer  particularly  to  the  ForeiKn 
Minister's  remarks  last  year,  at  a  lunch- 
eon in  his  honor,  which  I  attended,  to- 
gether with  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  In  answer  to  a  question  on 
Franco-German  cooperation,  the  Foremn 
Minister  said: 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  state  here  that 
our  French  neighbors  tlilnk  exactly  alons; 
the  same  lines  I  think  never  In  history  has 
there  been  an  epoch  where  Franco-German 
relationships  were  so  close  and  were  so  frank 
that  there  has  never  been  a  friendship  like 
this  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and 
there  Is  the  same  understanding  of  our  Joint 
common  t.isk  in  France  as  It  Is  In  Germany 


Monable  materials  which  will  be  made 
available  as  a  result. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Nebraska's  ad- 
mission to  statehood,  we  can  take  pride 
in  our  progress  as  a  solvent,  leading 
agricultural  and  industrial  State. 


GREETINGS  TO  HELEN  HA^^ES  AND 
RENE  BOUCHET 

I  During  the  delivery  of  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  on  the  Federal 
inventions  bill:  > 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
state  to  the  Senate  that  today  I  have 
been  honored  to  entertain — and  I  think 
this  is  Just  as  true  of  my  coUeaKue  from 
New  York — a  guest  from  New  York,  the 
first  lady  of  the  theater.  Helen  Hayes. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  gesture  if  Sen- 
ators could  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  word  with  her. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wush  to  join  my 
colleague  in  greeting  Helen  Hayes 

Also,  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the 
arts,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  the  com- 
pany of  Mr  Rene  Bouchet.  the  eminent 
artist,  who  is  known  to  many  Members 
of  the  Senate.  If  there  were  more  Mem- 
bers present  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Bouchet  would  be  pleased  to 
sketch  the  Senate  in  session  However, 
I  believe  this  would  not  be  liie  appro- 
priate time  to  do  so  I  think  Mr 
Bouchet  would  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  Senators  on  this  occa- 
sion of  his  visit 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  cont^ratulate  the  Senators  on 
their  KuesLs,  and  I  point  out  to  the  .senior 
Senator  from  New  York  that  my  favorite 
picture  of  the  US  Senate  is  one  in  which 
there  are  no  more  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber than  there  are  at  this  time  Pel  haps 
he  has  seen  the  picture. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Ne- 
braska's industrial  and  agricultural  vigor 
belies  Its  aee 

The  94  years  which  have  pa.ssed  since 
statehood  came  to  my  State  have  not 
slowed  down  its  pace  of  expansion  and 
development  The  earliest  days  found 
our  State  rapidly  growing  with  home- 
steaders, expanding  with  railroads,  and 
developing  with  the  construction  of  a 
State  University 

Nowadays,  with  farm  technology,  ari- 
yation,  and  .soil  culture  our  progress  in 
the  major  field  of  agriculture  is  steady 
and  solid. 

And  with  the  development  of  our  live- 
stock industry,  our  State  is  marked  as 
a  pacesetter  in  the  Farm  Belt. 

The  industries  which  have  located  in 
the  State  in  the  last  10  years  are  the  best 
proof  of  its  potential  and  bright  future 
We  are  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments, as  seen  with  the  Hallam  sodium 
reactor  plant,  through  which  we  hope  to 
branch  out  into  several  uses  of  the  fis- 


FEDERAL  INVEN'nONS   ACT 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  is  desperately 
enu'ased  in  a  scientific  and  technolomcal 
struggle,  upon  the  outcome  of  which  our 
national  survival  may  depend  Tins  ha.s 
placed  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  an  unprecedented  financial  bur- 
den imposed  bv  the  necessities  nf  na- 
tional .security 

The  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
US.  Government  are  increasingly  re- 
sponsible for  .^ru'iitific  and  tec!lnolo^;lcal 
developments  achieved  m  the  United 
States  Diirint,'  19.59.  $7  9  billion  of  a 
total  of  $13  2  billion,  or  60  percent  of  all 
research  and  development  performed  by 
industry,  was  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  research  and  de- 
velopment and  procurement  contracts 
Government  outlays  for  this  purpo.se  in- 
creased m  1960,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  in  the  years  to  come 

The  Department  of  Defen.se  and  its 
military  department-^  have  been  resix^in- 
sible  for  over  three-quarters  of  the  scien- 
tific and  technological  re.search  and 
development  undertaken  by  the  US 
Government  This  a.nnounted  to  about 
$6  billion  in  1959 


The  end  products  of  research  and  de- 
velopment are  knowledge,  techniques, 
data,  prototypes,  and  all  the  rights  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  and  this  is  what  the 
Government  pays  for.  What  it  gets 
depends  on  Its  patent  policies. 

There  is  no  one  Government  patent 
policy.  Various  Federa!  agencies  and 
departments  have  sharply  varying  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  taking  title  to  pat- 
entable inventions  made  under  research 
and  development  contracts  with  private 
organi/atioiis  In  the  case  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National 
.■\eronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
law  requires  that  the  Government  take 
title  to  all  inventions  resulting  from 
Government-financed  research.  Con- 
gress created  this  policy  by  statute 
Other  policies  go  to  the  extreme  of  au- 
tomatically giving  away  all  commercial 
rights  to  the  firm  doing  research,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Whenever  the  Congre.ss  has  enacted 
specific  legislation  governing  the  dispo- 
sition by  particular  Government  depart- 
ments of  the  results  of  Government- 
financed  research  and  development,  it 
has  always  provided  for  the  retention 
of  adequate  nphus  by  the  United  States, 
thus  makint;  such  results  available  to  all 
our  i)eop!e  This  is  an  important  condi- 
tion for  scientific  and  economic  growth 
as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  our  free 
enterprise  system 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
thout;hl  about  this  problem  and  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion — that 
where  the  Government  pays  for  re- 
search. It  should  obtain  patent  rights 
in  any  rr suiting  invention  or  discovery 
.so  that  these  may  be  available  for  the 
use  of  all  the  people,  instead  of  ju.st  a 
favored  few  I  joined  the  distinstuished 
Senators  from  New  Mexico  'Mr  A.nder- 
.soNl.  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Ker'-  Tennessee 
(Mr  Gore  1.  Washington  !Mi  Jackson i, 
and  otiiers  who  foutiht  for  this  principle 
in  the  atomic  energy  field  in  1954  The 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs also  reached  this  conclusion  for 
the  coal  re.search  and  development  bill — 
HR  3375,  now  Public  I^w  599— helium 
Ras  bill— H  R  10548.  now  Public  Law 
777  and  the  saline  water  bill— S.  3557 — 
'.vlneh  wa.s  pft.s.sed  by  the  Semite  durinu 
the  last  se.s,sion  of  Connre.ss  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Atomic  Kner^y  Act  were  also 
reenacted  in  the  first  .session  of  the  last 
('(innre.s-s 

In  thcxse  ca.ses  where  Congress  failed 
to  establish  mandatory  requirements  to 
retain  for  the  United  States  the  rights 
to  the  results  of  Goveiiunent-financed 
re.search.  some  departments  and  agen- 
cies, without  express  statutory  authori- 
zation, have  surrendered,  and  continue 
to  surrender,  to  private  contractors 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  the  public 
In  many  instances  these  departments 
have  reserved  inadequate  rights,  or  no 
rights  whatever,  to  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment-financed inventions  or  to  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  practice  of  such 
mventions 

Under   the   practices   of  the   Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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ment,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  scien- 
tific and  technological  developments, 
achieved  through  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  public  money,  have  be- 
come the  private  property  of  private 
contractors  or  grantees,  to  be  used  by 
them  for  their  exclusive  commercial  ad- 
vantage and  in  derogation  of  the  public 
interest. 

By  such  practices,  those  departments 
and  agencies  have  done  the  following: 

First.  They  have  conferred  upon  com- 
mercial enterprises,  monopolies  in  the 
use  of  scientific  and  technical  develop- 
ments made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  and  have  contributed 
thereby  to  the  increased  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  industry  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

Second.  They  have  deprived  the  small 
business  commimity  of  free  access  to 
the  use  of  such  developments,  thereby 
restraining  their  survival  and  growth, 
contrary  to  the  national  interest. 

Third  They  have  curtailed  the  dis- 
semination and  use  of  scientific  and 
technical  information,  thereby  imped- 
ing scientific  and  economic  progress 
within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  patent  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  were  intended  to 
promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts.  They  were  not  enacted  to  cur- 
tail the  use  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal developments  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  weljfare.  Nor  were  they  designed 
to  provide  a  device  for  the  monopoliza- 
tion for  private  gain  of  knowledge  and 
inventions  attained  through  the  use  of 
public  funds  or  facilities. 

As  in  the  ca.se  of  other  purchases  made 
by  the  Government,  the  United  States 
should  acquire  title  and  full  rights  of  use 
and  disposition  of  scientific  and  technical 
information,  as  well  as  inventions  for 
which  it  has  paid.  These  should  be  held 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  administered  and  used  to  pro- 
mote to  the  fullest  extent  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

This  Nation  cannot  afiford  to  dissipate, 
for  the  private  gain  of  a  small  number  of 
commercial  organizations,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  individual  scientists  and 
technologists  upon  whom  the  Nation 
must  rely  in  its  effort  to  attain  that 
technological  eminence  up>on  which  our 
safety  in  large  part  depends. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  safeguard  and  pro- 
mote the  public  interest  in  scientific  and 
technological  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions resulting  from  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  or  through  the  use  of  pubUc 
facilities.  In  this  way  the  following 
objectives  will  be  attained: 

First.  It  will  make  the  benefits  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed discoveries  and  inven- 
tions available  to  the  public  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 

Second.  It  will  help  to  disseminate 
rapidly  knowledge  so  developed  and  to 
stimulate  invention  and  innovation  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  economies  in 
production,  developing  new  and  better 
Industrial  products,  and  increasing  the 


productivity  of  industry  through  ad- 
vanced technological  methods. 

Third.  It  will  retard  the  growth  of 
monopoly  and  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  which  inevitably  results 
from  the  accumulation  by  a  few  com- 
mercial organizations  of  exclusive  rights 
to  the  results  of  Grovermnent-flnanced 
research. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill,  the 
culmination  of  3  years  of  intensive  study, 
which  will  provide  for  the  retention  by 
the  United  States  of  full  proprietary 
rights  to  all  scientific  and  technological 
discoveries  and  inventions  resulting  from 
the  appUcation  of  resources  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  which  will  also  provide 
for  the  administration  and  use  of  its 
proprietary  rights  to  promote  in  the 
public  interest  the  maximum  practicable 
dissemination  and  use  within  the  United 
States  of  those  discoveries. 

For  that  purpose  there  would  be  estab- 
lished by  this  bill  a  Federal  Inventions 
Administration  which  would  be  afi5rma- 
tively  charged  with  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
protecting  the  public  interest  in  scien- 
tific and  technological  developments 
achieved  through  the  activities  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  through  contracts  and  leases 
entered  into  and  grants  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

It  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
stimulate  discovery  and  invention  in  the 
public  interest  by  providing  for  the  mak- 
ing of  generous  monetary  awards  to  all 
persons  who  contribute  to  the  United 
States  for  public  use  scientific  and  tech- 
nological discoveries  of  significant  value 
in  the  fields  of  national  defense  or  public 
health,  or  to  any  national  scientific  pro- 
gram, without  regard  to  the  patentabil- 
ity of  the  contributions  so  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  achieve  these 
objectives,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  called 
the  Federal  Inventions  Act,  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  thereof  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  bill  (S.  1176)  to  prescribe  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  disposition  of  proprietary  rights 
in  scientific  and  technical  information 
obtained  and  Inventions  made  through 
the  exp>enditure  of  public  funds;  to 
establish  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  a  Federal  Inventions  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  in  the  public 
interest  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  siuch  in- 
formation and  inventions;  to  encourage 
the  contribution  to  the  United  States  of 
inventions  of  significant  value  for  na- 
tional defense,  public  health,  or  any  na- 
tional scientific  program;  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  refeiTed  to  the  Committee;  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    iUates    of 


America  in  Congress  af^sembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Inventions 
Administration  Act". 

DEnNlTlONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Federal    Inventions    Administration. 

(b)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  Federal  Inventions. 

(c)  The  term  "executive  agency"  In- 
cludes any  executive  or  military  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  any  Independent 
establishment  (other  than  the  Adminl.>:tra- 
tlon)  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Government  Printing  Office,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  any  wholly  owned 
Goverrunent  corporation. 

(d)  The  term  "agency  head"  means  the 
head  of  any  executive  agency,  except  that 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  the 
agency  head  of  the  Department  of  Dei'ense 
and  of  each  military  department  thereof, 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  any  authority,  com- 
mission, or  other  agency  control  over  which 
is  exercised  by  more  than  one  individual 
such  terms  means  the  body  exercising  such 
control. 

(e)  The  term  "contract"  means  any  actual 
or  proposed  contract,  agreement,  under- 
standing, or  other  arrangement  between  any 
executive  agency  and  any  other  p>erson  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  property  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  executive  agency  or  for  the 
rendition  of  any  service  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  executive  agency,  and  includes  any  as- 
signment, substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract of  any  tier  executed  or  entered  into 
for  or  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  that  contract. 

(f)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  indi- 
vidual and  any  corporation,  partnership, 
firm,  association,  institution,  or  other  entity. 

(gl  The  term  "invention"  means  any  in- 
vention, discovery,  improvement,  or  inno- 
vation, without  regard  to  the  patentability 
thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "class."  when  used  with 
regard  to  inventions,  means  any  class  or 
subclass  of  inventions  under  the  classifica- 
tion system  of  the  Patent  OflBce. 

(1)  The  term  "made",  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  invention,  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention. 

PROPRIETABY    INTERESTS   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES 
IN  INVENTIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  have 
exclusive  right  and  title  to  any  Invention 
made  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  executive  agency  if — 

( 1 )  the  Invention  was  made  In  the  per- 
formance by  such  officer  or  employee  of  du- 
ties which  he  was  employed  or  assigned  to 
perform,  and  was  made  during  working  hours 
or  with  a  contribution  by  the  Goverr.ment 
of  (A)  the  use  of  Government  facilities, 
equipment,  materials,  or  funds.  (Bi  Informa- 
tion in  which  the  Government  had  a  pro- 
prietary Interest,  or  (C)  the  services  of  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
during  working  hours;    or 

(2)  the  oflBcer  or  employee  who  made 
such  invention  was  employed  or  assigned 
to  perform  research,  development,  or  ex- 
ploration work  and  the  invention  is  directly 
related  to  the  work  he  was  employed  or 
assigned  to  perform  or  was  made  within 
the  scope  of  the  duties  of  his  employment. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  have  exclu- 
sive right  and  title  to  any  invention  made 
by  any  other  person  if  the  invention — 

( 1 )  was  made  in  the  performance  by  such 
person  of  any  obligation  arising  from  a  con- 
tract or  lease  executed  or  grant  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  an  executive  agency,  and  is 
directly  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  such 
contract;  or 

( 2 )  resulted  from  any  activity  undertaken 
in  the  performance  of  services  under  any 
contract   or    lease   executed   or  grant  made 
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by  or  on  behalf  ot  an  executive  ag^r.cy  f"r 
work  Involving  scientific  or  technological 
research,  development,  or  exploration. 

^c)  Any  patent  iuued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  for  any  micb  Inventl-m 
shall  be  isaueU  or  ascigned  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  State*  upon  application 
made  by  the  Admlnlatrator. 

FEDERAL     INVENTIONS     ADMlNiaTRATION 
CSTABLISHKD 

Sec  4  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Oovernmciit  the 
Federal  Inventions  Administration  It  Is 
the  duty  of  the  Administration.  In  the 
performance  of  its  functions,  to  protect,  pro- 
mote, and  administer  the  proprietary  in- 
terests of  the  L'nited  States  with  respect  t.i 
inventions  made  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nological Inf  jrmatlon  obtained  through  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  executl\-e  agendas  and 
through  contracts  and  leases  entered  lnt<j 
and  grants  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
agencies 

(b)  The  Administration  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Administrator  of  Federal  Inventions. 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law  for  ofllcers  named  In 
section  104ia)  of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay 
Act  of  1956. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Administrator  of  Federal  Inven- 
tions who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  by  law  for  officers 
named  In  section  106(a)  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Pay  Act  of  1956.  The  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator shall  perform  such  duties  and 
exercise  such  powers  as  the  Admlnl.strator 
shall  prescribe  During  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Administrator,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  In  the  ofllce  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  Deputy  Administrator  shall  act 
as  Administrator 

(di  There  shall  be  In  the  Admlnlstra*!  n 
a  General  Counsel  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by 
law  for  officers  named  In  section  I06ib)i9t 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act  of  1056 
The  General  Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  letral 
officer  of  the  Administration,  and  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Admlnlstr.it.  .r  m.iy 
direct.  During  the  absence  or  disability,  lt 
In  the  event  of  vacancies  In  the  otflces,  of 
the  Administrator  and  the  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, the  General  Counsel  shall  act  as 
Administrat^ar. 

(e»  The  Administrator.  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  General  Ck>unsel  may  not 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  while  serving  as  such.  No  In- 
dividual shall  be  appointed  or  serve  as 
Administrator.  Deputy  Administrator,  or 
General  Counsel — 

I  1)  while  he  holds  legal  title  to.  or  bene- 
ficial equitable  Interest  In,  share  capital  (A) 
exceeding  m  m.irlcet  value  •  In  any  cor- 

p»5ratlon  engaged  In  the  performance  of  any 
C'.>ntract  or  lease  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  executive  agency,  or  (B)  exceeding  In 
market  value  9  in  more  than  one  such 

corporation,   or 

(2)  If  withm  years  he  has  served  aa 
an  ofBcer  or  director  of  any  such  corfxjratijn. 
or 

(3)  if  within  years  he  has  been  affili- 
ated In  any  capacity  with  any  partnership. 
association.  Institution,  or  other  legal  entity 
which  Is  engaged  In  the  performance  of  any 
service  under  any  contract  or  lease  entered 
into  or  grant  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
executive  agency. 

POWERS     AND     DUTIES     OF     THX     ADMINISTRATOS 

See.  5  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 


the  discharge  of  all  dutlfs  of  the  Admlnis- 
tra'ion  and  shall  have  authority  to  direct 
and  Bupervlae  all  personnel  and  activities 
thereof. 

lb)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  sub- 
ject to  the  civll-sfrvlce  laws  and  the  Classlfl- 
catiou  Act  of  i'i49  a.s  im'nded,  t<^  Biipoint 
and  fix  'he  pompen.satlon  "f  such  {)er^  nnel 
as  may  be  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  functions  I'f  the  .AJministrHtlon.  The 
Administrator  may  j>riH  ure.  wUho\it  regard 
to  the  pro. U>lons  of  the  civU-ser-. ice  laws  or 
the  Cla^blQcatlon  Act  '..f  1949,  as  an;e:uled. 
the  temporary  and  intermittent  scr-. ices  of 
Individuals  and  r.r«;.inlzatlons  to  the  same 
extent  as  autlioriztd  for  executive  depart- 
ments by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Augvist  2. 
1946  (60  Stat  810) .  but  at  r.ates  not  to  ex-ced 
♦50  per  diem  for  the  por^onal  services  of  in- 
dividuals. With  tiie  prior  consent  of  tiie 
agency  head  of  any  executive  agency,  tlie 
Admlnlstrat  ir  m.-\y  (  1  i  utlll/o  the  .services, 
information,  and  facilities  of  any  such  agen- 
cy, and  (2i  empliy  i^n  a  reimburs'tble  liasls 
the  services  of  such  pcrs<  .mel  of  any  such 
agency  as  the  Adnunistrat<ir  deems  ad. i&ible 

{C)  The  .Admlnutrator  may  estxbll.sh  such 
advisory  conimittees  ets  he  m.iy  determiiie  to 
be  appropriate  to  provide  to  the  Administra- 
tion necess.iry  coiisu'tatlon.  advice,  and  In- 
formation relating  to  its  functions  and  the 
performance  thereof 

(di  The  Admlnlstrat^ir  may  pron.ilgate 
such  rules  and  regulatl  -ns  as  niay  be  neces- 
B.u-y  to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In  him 
or  in  the  Administration,  and  he  may  dele- 
gate authority  for  the  performance  t>f  aiiy 
such  function  to  any  officer  or  employi'.-  un- 
der his  direction  and  sup'-rvlslon. 

le)  The  Admlnlstratiir  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  such  rules  'md  reti^iilatl^ins 
aa  he  determines  to  be  r>*qu'.red  for  the  ful- 
fillment by  executive  agencies  of  their  ob- 
ligations under  my  pn^vlsi'  n  of  'aw  relat- 
ing to  the  proprietary  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  Inveutl  >ns  and  In  scientific  and 
technological  Information,  and 

i2i  conduct  from  time  to  time  such  studies 
and  Inveetttrat  1  iris  of  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  executive  agen-les  rel.ttlng  to  the 
proprietary  interests  (if  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  inventions  and  sclentltlc  and 
technological  Information  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  for  Uie  performance  of  the 
dut.es  'it  the  Administration. 

if>  Upxjn  request  m.ide  by  tho  Ad.-nlnl.-tra- 
tor.  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  each 
executive  agency  shall  furnish  to  the  Ad- 
n^ln:.s*ratli  in  s\ich  InfTmat.'n  and  d'X'U- 
ments  (including  pending  patent  appUca- 
tlonsj  as  the  Admmutrator  may  determine 
Uj  be  required  for  the  perf  rmance  of  tlie 
duties  t'f  the  Admlnlstratl m  under  this  Act. 
Upr^n  request  made  by  tiie  Administrator. 
the  Att<jrr;ey  General  sh.ul  InitLkt*-  and  con- 
duct fuch  legal  proceedings  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
the  proprietary  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  any  Inventl.ju  or  »;th  r'-sj^ect  to  any 
scieritiflc  ur  technological  inf  irmatiou. 

.gi  The  .^dmlnldtrat<ir  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  f^r  the  admlnlstratl  in 
of  such  design  as  the  President  shall  ap- 
prove, and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken 
thereof. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  In  January  of  each  y'-ar  a  re- 
port which  shall  include-  - 

(1)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the 
activities  and  accompiishments  of  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  preceding  calendar 
year; 

(2)  a  detailed  s^atemTit  r.f  the  n.iture  and 
eftect  of  any  diap><>sal  made  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  of  any  proprietary 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  inventl  .ns  or 
scientific  or   technological   information,    and 

1 3)  such  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  he  may  determine  to  be  nece.s- 
sary  or  desirable  to  protect  the  proprietary 


InUvesU  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
inventious  and  scientific  and  technological 
information. 

'\i  Upon  request  made  by  the  chairman 
of  any  ci>mmltteo  of  the  Congress  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter,  or  the 
chUrman  of  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
dvict  sucli  ipeclal  studies,  make  such  sf>ecl«i 
re;x>rts.  and  furnish  such  information  to 
s'l  h  c 'minittee  or  subcommittee  as  such 
coinniittee  or  subcommittee  may  determine 
to  be  required  for  Uie  discharge  of  its  respon- 
sibilities Concerning  the  proprietary  Inter- 
ehta  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  in- 
ventions and  B'^lentlflc  and  technologleal 
Information  obtained  through  the  perform- 
ance of  services  under  contracts  and  leases 
entered  inuj  and  grant*  m.ide  by  executive 
agencies 

ADMINlsraATION  of  PATENT  RIOHTS  OT  THE 
VNlrtD    hTATES 

.Sec    fi     (ai    The  Administrator  shall  — 

I  1 1  make  application  to  the  C^mmlsfclonfr 
of  Patenti,  and  when  determined  by  tlie  Ad- 
mmlstrafor  tt)  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  states  to  the  apr oprlate  officers  of  fc^r- 
elgri  go'.  rrnments.  for  the  Issuance  to  the 
Vn:t<d  States  of  patents  upon  patentable  In- 
ventions lis  to  which  the  United  States  h  a 
proprietary  rlgiita. 

(2i  t.ike  such  action  as  may  be  required 
for  the  prosecutUjn  of  tl-.o-'e  appllcatl. ms  In 
the    t!iferfst    of   the    United   States. 

(Ti  talte  title  In  the  name  of  the  United 
.Sta'.es  to  !\!i  pat^^nts  issued  nr  assigned  to.  a:;.! 
rII  Int'-rests  In  p.^tents.  proprietary  rights  to 
Invention.*!,  and  technical  Information  with 
respect  to  inventions  acquired  by.  the  United 
Stales  or  any  executive  agency;    ard 

i4(  maintain  cuat<xly  of  and  control  over 
all  d)>  unieiits  eMdeni~lng  the  title  or  Interest 
;)(>ssessed  by  the  United  States  with  respe<-t 
to  any  f)  it<'nt 

fbt  The  Administrator  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion  aa  he  determines  to  be   reqvilred  to — 

il)  protect  and  preserve  the  proprietary 
rights  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
patent-s  Inventions,  and  8<-ientlHc  or  tech- 
nological information,  and 

(2)  effectuate  the  dedication  for  public 
use  of  flie  proprietary  rights  of  the  United 
States  with  r<^spert  to  any  patent  if  he  deter- 
mines that  dU'-h  Bi-tlon  will  best  promote 
the  public  policy  declared  by  this  Act. 

COt.I.EtTION     AND    DI.SSEMINATIO.N    OT    SCIENTiriC 
A.ND  TEtHNOLOOICAL  INrOBMATION 

Src  7  (ai  The  Administration  shall  - 
(  1  I  prepare  and  maintain  such  indexes 
and  other  compilations  of  information  a-s 
m.y  be  required  to  determine  the  nature  and 
s<'ope  of  the  proprietary  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  inventions  and  In  scientific 
and  te«'l.nlcal  Information. 

(2i  provide  suitable  repositories  for.  and 
schedules  and  compilations  reflecting  the 
na'ure  and  scope  of.  technical  information 
obt, lined  by  the  United  States  thm\igh  the 
Bcientir.c  and  technological  activities  con- 
ducted by  executive  agencies  and  by  other 
organizations  incident  to  the  performance  of 
.services  under  contracts  and  lea&es  entered 
In'o  and  grants  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
executive   agencip<;.    and 

(3)  make  available  to  each  executive 
acency  (Including  the  military  departments) 
all  .scientific  and  technical  Information  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  which  may  have 
value  to  such  executive  agency  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions 

(bi  In  order  to  provide  for  the  promj  t 
public  dissemination,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
military  security,  of  ecientlflc  and  technolo^i- 
c«:  information,  and  tt)  promote  tlie  widest 
and  fullest  possible  use  thereof  in  the  pub- 
he  Interest,  the  .Admlnlstrstlon  shall — 

(1)  obtain,  assemble,  and  classify  avail- 
able   publications     and     other    information 
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concerning  Inventions  and  dlacoverles  which 
may  provide  assistance  for  Inventors,  aznall 
business  organizations,  and  the  general 
public; 

(3)  evaluate  all  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal Information  available  to  the  Admlnla- 
trat^lon  to  determine  Its  probable  application 
to  commercial  uses  in  the  development  of 
new  and  better  products  and  advanoad 
technological  methods  of  production; 

(3)  compile,  publLah,  and  provide  for  the 
greatest  practicable  distribution  to  llbrarlee. 
trade  associations,,  and  organizations  en- 
gaged In  trade  and  indiutry  of  publications 
disclosing  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to 
the  end  that  Inventors  and  Industrial  and 
trade  organizations  may  receive  prcnnptly 
Information  concerning  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  relating  to  their  fields  of  special 
interest,    and 

(4)  conduct  such  economic  research  aa 
may  be  required  to  evaluate  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  AdminLstratlon  through  its 
activities  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
stimulation  of  competition  among  private 
enterprises  engaged  in  such  trade  and 
commerce. 

( c)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  to  any 
officer  of  any  other  executive  agency  author- 
ity for  the  performance,  subject  to  direction, 
supervision  and  control  by  the  Administra- 
tor, of  any  function  of  the  Administration 
under  this  section. 
licx:nscs   roB   use  or   iNVEMnoMs   iif   which 

THE  UNrrcD  STATES  HAS  A  PaOPBIETAXT  IMTEXEST 

Sec  8  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  such  processing  fee  not  exceed- 
ing t25  00  as  the  Administrator  shall  de- 
termine to  be  reasonable,  the  Authority  shall 
grant  to  any  person  (subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Administrator  may  determine 
to  be  required  in  the  public  interest)  a  non- 
exclusive royalty  free  license  for  the  uae  of 
any  patent  held  by  the  United  States,  or  the 
nonexclusive  assignment  without  compen- 
sation of  any  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  any  patent,  or  access  to  any  technical  or 
scientific  information  poes  eased  by  the 
United  States,  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines  that   such   grant   will   facilitate-^ 

I  i )  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
of  such  person  under  any  contract  or  lease 
entered  into  or  grant  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  executive  agency; 

(2)  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  agency 
to  or  with  respect  to  any  friendly  foreign 
government  under  any  treaty  or  intergovern- 
mental agreement:  or 

(3)  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
any  program  lawfully  undertaken  under  any 
statute  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Under  such  nondiscriminatory  regu- 
lations as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
and  subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administration  may  grant  to 
any  person  for  purposes  of  conunercial  ex- 
ploitation a  license  for  the  use  of  any  patent 
held  by  the  United  States,  the  assignment 
of  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  any 
patent,  or  access  (subject  to  the  requirements 
of  military  security)  to  any  technical  or 
scientific  Information  possessed  by  the 
United  States.  Each  grant  made  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  for  such  p>eriod  of  time  and  upon 
such  terms  and  concJitlons  (Including  the 
payment  of  such  royalties  or  other  fees)  as 
the  Administrator  shall  determine  to  be 
Just  and  equitable.  Each  such  grant  shall 
be  conditioned  upon  the  submission  by 
the  grantee  to  the  Administrator  of  an 
annual  report  which  shall  contain  a  full 
and  complete  disclosure  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  uses  made  of  the  invention  to 
which  such  grant  relates  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  No  such  grant  may  be  made 
unless  the  Administrator  has  prepared  a 
written   report   containing   a   description   of 


the  nature  and  terms  of  the  grant  made  and 
a  full  and  complete  statement  ol  the  basis 
for  his  determination  that  such  grant  is  not 
In  derogation  of  the  public  interest  and 
that  the  terms  thereof  are  Just  and  equitable. 
A  copy  of  the  report  so  made  with  respect 
to  each  such  grant  sha'l  be  retained  by  the 
Administration  as  a  public  record  for  the 
duration  of  the  grant  so  made,  and  for  such 
additional  period  as  the  Administrator  by 
regulation  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  all 
royalties  and  other  fees  received  under  the 
provisions  of  grants  made  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

paoTEcnoN  or  proprietary  interests  of  the 

trNTTED    STATES    IN    INVENTIONS 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Whenever  an  application  Is 
made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  a 
patent  upon  an  invention  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
such  invention  was  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  any  executive  agency, 
such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
full  and  complete  statement,  executed  under 
oath  and  prepared  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  disclos- 
ing the  relationship  (If  any)  of  the  making 
of  that  Invention  to  the  performance  by 
that  individual  of  his  duties  as  such  officer 
or  employee. 

(b)  Whenever  an  application  is  made  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  a  patent 
upon  any  invention  made  by  any  Individual 
who  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such  in- 
vention was  a  party,  or  an  officer,  employee, 
partner,  or  other  member  of  any  organization 
which  was  a  party,  to  any  contract  or  lease 
executed  or  any  grant  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  executive  agency,  such  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  full  and  complete 
statement,  executed  under  oath  and  pre- 
pared in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  prescribe,  disclosing  the  re- 
lationship (if  any)  of  the  making  of  such 
Invention  to  the  performance  of  any  obli- 
gation arising  from  any  such  contract,  lease. 
or  grant. 

(c)  A  copy  of  each  statement  made  under 
subaection  (a)  or  subsection  (b),  and  a  copy 
of  the  application  to  which  it  relates,  shall 
be  transmitted  promptly  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Administrator.  Upon  any  ap- 
plication as  to  which  any  such  statement 
has  been  so  transmitted,  the  Commissioner 
may,  If  he  determines  that  the  invention 
U  patentable,  issue  a  patent  to  the  appli- 
cant unless  the  Administrator,  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  such  application  and 
•tatonent  and  after  consultation  with  the 
executive  agency  concerned,  requests  that 
any  patent  Issued  upon  such  Invention  be 
assigned  without  consideration  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
If.  within  such  time,  the  Administrator  files 
such  a  request  with  the  Commissioner,  the 
Commissioner  shall  transmit  notice  thereof 
to  the  applicant,  and  shall  so  assign  to 
the  Administrator  any  patent  which  may 
be  issued  upon  that  invention  unless  the 
applicant  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice  requests  a  hearing 
before  a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  on 
the  question  whether  the  Administrator  Is 
entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to 
receive  such  assignment  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  If,  within  that  period,  the 
applicant  requests  such  a  hearing,  the 
Board  shall  hear  and  determine.  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  procedures  established 
for  interference  cases,  the  question  so  pre- 
sented. Its  determination  thereof  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  by  the  applicant  or  by 
the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures governing  appeals  from  decisions  of 
a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences  in  other 
proceedings. 

(d)  Whenever  any  patent  has  been  is- 
sued to  any  applicant,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator thereafter  has  reason  to  believe  that 


such  applicant  was  obligated  to  file  with 
his  application  the  statement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  but  failed 
to  file  such  statement,  or  that  the  state- 
ment which  was  filed  by  the  applicant  in 
connection  therewith  contained  any  false 
or  misleading  representation  of  any  ma- 
terial fact,  the  Administrator  within  five 
years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  such 
patent  may  file  with  the  Commissioner  a 
request  for  the  assignment  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  title  to  such  patent  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Commissioner.  Notice  of  any 
such  request  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Commissioner  to  the  owner  of  record  of 
such  patent,  and  title  to  such  patent  shall 
be  so  assigned  to  the  Administrator  un- 
less within  30  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice  such  owner  of  record  requests  a  hear- 
ing before  a  Board  of  Patent  Interferences 
on  the  question  whether  that  invention  was 
made  under  circumstances  which  entitle  the 
Administrator  to  receive  an  assignment  of 
title  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b).  Such  ques- 
tion shall  be  heard  and  determined,  and 
determination  thereof  shall  be  subject  to 
review,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (c)  for  questions  arising  thereunder. 
No  request  made  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der this  subsection  for  the  assignment  of 
any  patent,  and  no  prosecution  for  the 
violation  of  any  criminal  statute,  shall  be 
barred  by  any  failure  of  the  Administrator 
to  make  a  request  under  subsection  (c)  for 
the  assignment  of  such  patent  to  him,  or 
by  any  notice  previously  given  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator stating  that  he  hsul  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Issuance  of  such  patent  to  the 
applicant  therefor. 

WAIVER     OF     PROPRIETARY      INTERESTS      OF      THE 
TTNTTED  STATES  IN  INVENTIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
he  may  waive  all  or  any  part  of  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  invention  or 
class  of  inventions  made  or  which  there- 
after may  be  made  by  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  in  the  performance  of  obliga- 
tions arising  under  any  contract  or  lease  or 
class  of  contracts  or  leases  entered  Into 
or  to  be  entered  Into,  or  any  grant  or  class 
of  grants  made  or  to  be  made,  by  or  on 
behalf    of    any    executive    agency    If — 

( 1 )  the  Administrator  has  determined 
that — 

(A)  no  adequate  arrangement  can  be  made 
for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  research  or 
developmental  activity  required  without  the 
granting  of  such  waiver; 

(B)  the  contribution  of  funds,  facilities, 
and  proprietary  information  made  or  to  be 
made  by  the  recipient  or  recipients  of  such 
waiver  to  the  making  of  that  invention  or 
class  of  inventions  so  far  exceeds,  or  will  so 
far  exceed,  the  contribution  made  thereto  by 
the  United  States  Government  that  equitable 
considerations  favor  the  granting  of  such 
waiver;  and 

(C)  the  granting  of  such  waiver  would 
affirmatively  advance  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  would  be  consistent  with 
the  public  policy  declared  by  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Administrator  has  received  a  writ- 
ten determination  made  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  effect  that  the  granting  of 
such  waiver  would  not  facilitate — 

(A)  the  growth  or  maintenance  of  monop- 
olistic control  by  any  person  of  any  product 
or  service,  or  any  class  of  products  or  serv- 
ices, offered  or  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
trade  or  commerce  of  the  United  States;  or 

(B)  the  concentration  of  economic  power 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  trade  or 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  such  waiver  must  contain  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  to  be  effective 
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(1)  Insure  that  the  recipient  thereof  will 
conduct  actively  and  effectlTely  such  research 
and  other  activities  aa  may  be  required  for 
the  attainment  ot  the  objectives  or  the  Pe<l- 
eral  prognun  or  program*  to  which  the  inven- 
tion or  cla«8  of  Invention*  relatea; 

(2)  Insure  that  the  recipient  thereof  will 
at  his  own  expense — 

(A)  promptly  apply  tor  such  patents  as  the 
Administrator  shall  deslgrnate  upon  any  pat- 
entable Invention  made  In  consequence  of 
activities  undertaken  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tract, lease,  or  grant; 

(B)  prosecute  each  such  application  dili- 
gently,   and 

(Cl  take  such  action  as  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
protection  of  each  patent  Issued  upon  any 
such  application  and  the  Interest  retained 
by  the  United  States  therein: 

(3)  permit  the  Administrator,  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  recipient  thereof  to 
JulflU  any  obligation  undertaken  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2),  to  take  such  action,  at  the  expense  of 
the  recipient  of  such  waiver,  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
fulflllment  of  such  obllgaUon; 

(4)  reserve  to  the  United  States  an  Ir- 
revocable license  for  the  practice  of  such 
Invention,  and  the  use  ol  technical  Informa- 
tion relating  thereto,  throughout  the  world 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any 
foreign  government  pursuant  to  any  treaty 
or   agreement   with  the  United  States;    and 

(5 1  Insure  that  the  recipient  thereof  will 
take  such  other  action  as  the  Administrator 
may  determine  to  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  policy 
declared  by  this  Act. 

PROVISIONS  or  GOViniNMINT  CO»rr»ACTS.  LEA.sES. 
AND     GKANTS 

f.EC  11  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (bi,  each  contract,  lease,  and  Rnin' 
entered  Into  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  executive  agency  shall  contain  provi- 
sions determined  by  the  Administrator  wi'.h 
the  written  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  adequate  for  the  protection  of  the 
proprietary  interests  of  the  United  States  In 
Inventions  and  scientific  and  technical  In- 
formation 

(  b  t  The  Administrator  by  regul.itii-ns  may 
except  from  the  requirement  of  subsection 
[.\\  those  .contracts,  leases,  and  gr.ints,  and 
those  classes  of  contracts,  leases,  and  gr.c.'.s 
which  he  has  determined  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
volve no  proprietary  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  Inventions  or  In  scientific  or  tech- 
nical In.'  -rmation.  No  such  exemption  may 
be  made  unles.s  the  Administrator  ha.'s  pre- 
pared a  written  report  containing  a  de.scrip- 
tion  L.r  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  e.K- 
emptlon,  ar:d  a  full  and  complete  statemfxit 
of  the  bitsls  for  his  determlnatlun  ih.»t  the 
contracts.  leasf«,  or  grants,  or  the  cl  t-sses 
of  contracts,  leases,  or  grants,  described 
therein  involve  no  proprietary  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  Inventions  or  in  scien- 
tific or  tectinical  Information.  A  copy  of 
each  such  repi^rt  shall  be  retained  by  the 
Authority  as  a  public  record  there*. f  du.'inii; 
the  effective  period  of  every  contract,  leiis*-. 
or  grant  of  any  class  described  therein  and 
for    not    leas    tnan   one   year   thereafter 

( c  )  Each  contract  or  lease  entered  into  and 
each  urant  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  ar.y 
executive  a^jjency  which  is  required  by  this 
section  to  contain  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  proprietary  Interests  of  thf 
United  States  shall  also  contain  provisions 
determined  by  the  Administrator  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  t.j 
be  sufficient  to  require  such  person  to  fur- 
nish promptly  to  the  United  States,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  shall  be  prescribed  in  such 
provi.sions.  full  and  complete  technical  in- 
formation concerning  any  invention  which 
may  be  made  ::-.  the  performance  of  any  ob- 


ligation of  such   pors.  n   rincl-^r   the  tcrn..-^  of 
that    contract,    lease     or    grant 

AW.VROS  roR  CERTAIN   INVE-NTIVE   CONTRJBt'TIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a  I  Up*)n  application  made  by  any 
person  or  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
agency  head  of  any  executive  agency,  the 
Administrator  is  autrn  ri/ed  \*j  maite  a  mone- 
tary award,  in  such  amount  and  upon  such 
terms  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  warranted. 
to  any  pcr.son  for  any  scientuic.  technical, 
or  medical  contribution  to  the  United  Sia'"8 
which  Is  determined  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  slgnl.icant  value  to  nu'.on.il  defense 
public  health,  or  any  nrogrnni  a<lmlni«teretl 
by  any  executive  aijency  purstiaiit  to  author- 
ization con/erred  by  any  statute  enacted  by 
the  Coni^ress 

(b)  Each  application  and  recommendation 
made  for  any  such  award  sliall  be  referr"d 
to  a  board  which  shnll  be  convened  withm 
the  Administration  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  ron'ribution  and  which  shall 
be  composed  of  members  determined  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  q-mllfled  by  training  and 
experience  to  make  such  evaluation  Such 
board  shall  accord  to  each  ;>«<rson  who  ha.s 
made  such  application  or  n^s  been  recom- 
mended for  such  award  an  npn^irtunl'y  for 
hearing,  and  shall  trnnsrnit  t.>  the  Adminis- 
trator a  written  report  rontalnlnt;  Its  find- 
ings of  fact,  its  conclusions,  and  Its  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  terms  of  the  award, 
if  any.  which  should  be  m.fide  to  stich  person 
for  such  contribution 

(r)  In  determining  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  any  award  t<i  be  made  under  this 
section,  the  .\dmlnlstratiir  sha!!  take  Into 
account — 

(1)  the  vilue  of  the  contribution  to  the 
United  8'.-\tes, 

12)  the  extent  to  wh' -h  the  person  con- 
cerned has  devoted  his  private  funds,  facili- 
ties, proprietary  tnfor^^atl'ln.  and  personal 
effort  to  the  development  of  surh  contribu- 
tion; 

(iJi  the  amount  f)f  any  c.  .mj>ens.iti'  n 
(other  than  salary  received  f  >r  services  r'*n- 
dered  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  St<4tes  't  i::y  execut,ve  agency  i  pre- 
viously received  by  such  persi^n  for  or  on 
account  of  the  use  of  such  contribution  by 
the  United  States;  and 

(4)  such  other  factors  consistent  with  the 
public  policy  declared  by  this  .\ct  as  the 
.Administrator  shall  determine  to  be  material 
(di  If  more  than  one  person  claims  an 
Interest  in  the  same  contrll)urion,  the  .Ad- 
ministrator shall  a-scert-iln  and  detern.lne 
'he  recpec'ue  ln'eres'.s  if  surh  persons  and 
sh.ill  apportion  any  aw.ird  to  bo  made  with 
respect  tf)  such  contribution  among  such 
p)ersons  In  such  pro[>Trtlons  as  he  s.^all 
determine  to  be  eqult..ible  No  award  may 
be  made  under  this  section  to  any  person 
w;th  respect  to  any  contribution — 

ill  unless  B\i'-h  person  surrenders,  by 
such  means  as  the  .Administr.itor  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  Att.-^rney  General 
shall  deterniine  to  be  efTettlve,  all  cl.ilms 
whi'h  such  person  m,\v  have  to  receive  any 
Compensation  lo'her  than  the  award  made 
under  this  sertioni  for  the  use  of  such 
cntrlbtition  or  any  element  thereof  at  any 
time  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  bt^ites. 
or  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment pursuant  ut  any  treaty  or  agreement 
with  the  United  States,  within  the  United 
Stages  or   at  any  i)iher  place,    or 

(2»  In  any  amount  exceeding  tlOO.OOO, 
unless  the  .Achnlnlstrat.  r  his  transmitted 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  concerning 
the  amount  and  terms  of  and  the  basis  f<ir, 
svich  proposed  award,  and  thirty  calendar 
days  of  regular  session  :if  the  C  ingress  have 
expired  after  receipt  of  such  rep<:)rt  by  such 
committees 
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TRANSFER     or     rt  Ni  TIoNS 

13.    (al    All   function:},   powers    duties, 


and  obligations,  all  ufHceis.  empluyees.  prop- 
erty,  and   records,    and  all    uriexpendcd    bal- 


ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  i  available  or  to  be  made  avail- 
able), of  the  following  agencies  or  parts  of 
agencies,  are  hereby  tran.sferred  to  the  Ad- 
ministration: 

(1)  the  Government  PaUnts  Board  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  10096 
pr  .nuilgatcd  January  23,  1950  (15  Fit.  389). 
and 

I  J  )  thivse  elements  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  any  other  executive  agency 
which  the  DlrecUir  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  shall  determine  to  be  engaged  pri- 
marily In  the  performance  of  functions 
which  by  this  Art  are  made  functions  of 
the  Administration 

lb)  This  sectl.m  shall  take  effect  on  the 
efTectlve  date  prescribed  by  section  15  of  thU 
Act,  or  on  such  earlier  date  on  which  the 
.Admlnl.strator  determines,  and  annoimces  by 
prx'Iamatl on  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, that  the  Administration  has  been  <W- 
ganl/.ed  and  Is  prepared  Ui  exercl.se  the  p<iw- 
ers  conferred  and  discharge  the  duties 
Impulsed  upon  It  by  this  Act. 

TXCIINICAI.     AMENDMC.VTS 

Src  14  (ai  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mr.il.stratl-.e  Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  by 

111  striking  out  In  section  3(d)  there-  f 
(40  U  S  C  472(di  )  the  wordfi  "and  (3)  records 
of  the  Federal  Otvernmenf,  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  th.e  words  "(3)  proprietary 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  inventions 
under  th"  Federal  Inventirns  ,Adminlstratl m 
Act.  and  i4)  rec  irds  of  the  Federal  Clovern- 
ment",   and 

2)  In.sertlng  at  the  end  of  section  302 
thereof  (41  USC  252)  the  following  new 
su'jsectli  n 

"(f)  All  purch  uses  and  contracts  for  prop- 
erty and  services  shall  be  made  In  oompll- 
tince  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Inventions  Admlnl^tratlon   Act  " 

lb)  Title  10  r>f  the  United  States  Code  Is 
an, ended  by  nddln<  at  the  end  of  section 
2306    thi-reof    the   f 'llowlng    new   subsection 

"if  I  All  purchiises  and  contracts  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
mule  m  conipllan'-e  with  the  reqvilrements 
of  the  Fe<leral  In\entlon.s  Administration 
Act  •■ 

(Cl  TTie  Nntlon.il  Aerr)nautlc.s  and  Space 
Act  of  lOSB  Is  Kmendcd  by — 

111  striking  out  sections  308  and  306 
th.ereof    (42    USC     2457   2458);    and 

i2)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  203 
there«if  1 42  USC  2473)  the  following  new 
subsectloii.s 

•ic)  For  the  purjioses  of  chapt-^r  17  of 
title  35  ot  the  Uiiued  States  Code  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  be  considered  a  defense 
agency  of  the  United  States 

,di  All  contracts,  agreements  arrange- 
ments conveyances,  and  gran's  eiitered  Into 
or  made  by  the  AdmmlstraMon  .ih.dl  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fi'deral 
Inventions  A<lmlni>' ration  .Act  " 

id)  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  ll>.S4  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  152  thereof 
(42  USC  2182).  but  nothing  contained  in 
this  Kcx  shall  affect  or  Imp.iir  the  provisions 
of  sec'lons  151.  153,  154,  55.  156,  157,  158, 
150  or  160  of  the  Atomic  Energy  .Act  of  19.54 
|42  USC  2181  and  2183  219t),  Inclusive), 
or  any  authority  conferred  upon  the  Atomic 
Energy    CommlMlon    by   such    sections 

lei  TTie  Act  of  May  28.  VXVS  (48  Stat  58  i 
as  amended  (establishing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority)  Is  amended  by  ~ 

(1)  striking  out  the  colon  which  a;)pears 
flr'.t  In  subsection  5il)  thereof  (16  USC. 
B:Udili)  and  all  thereafter  down  to  the 
p<-rlod   at    the   end   of   such   subsection,    and 

1 2)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tlrst  para- 
graph of  subsection  9(b)  thereof  (16  USC 
U31hibi)  Uie  foUtjwlng  new  sentence:  "All 
purchnsos  and  contracts  for  supplies  or  serv- 
ices shall  be  made  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Ad- 
mtni'.tr  ition   .Act." 
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(f)  The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  aection  13  thereof  (43 
U.SC.  1871);  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  IS  there- 
of (43  use.  1873)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(])  ^ery  contract,  lease,  grant,  agree- 
ment, understanding,  or  other  arrangement 
made  or  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Inventions  Adminis- 
tration Act." 

(g)  The  seventh  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
-of   the   Act   of  June  28,   1035,  as  added  by 

section  101  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1946 
(60  Stat.  1085,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  4371(a) ) , 
relating  to  agricultural  research.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  contract,  lease, 
grant,  agreement,  uadcrstandlng,  or  other 
arrangement  made  or  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  t>e  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Ad- 
ministration Act." 

ETTTCTrVR  DAT! 

Sec  15  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ex- 
cept that  sections  2.  4,  and  5  thereof  shall 
tiike  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

( b )  Tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  Invention  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  obligations  arising  under  any 
contract  or  lease  entered  into  or  grant  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive  agency 
other  than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
or  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration at  any  time  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  or  to  any  amendment, 
modification,  or  extension  of  any  such  con- 
tract, lease,  or  grant  if  that  amendment, 
modification,  or  extension  Is  entered  Into 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Each  such  contract,  grant,  mod- 
ification, or  extension  shall  be  governed  by 
applicable  law  In  effect  on  the  day  preceding 
the  date  t  f  enactment  of  this  Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appro!>rlated  to  each  department  and  agency 
Of  the  Government  charged  with  any  respon- 
sibility under  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  that 
department  or  agency. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  previously  mentioned,  the 
Federal  Government  is  deeply  involved 
in  and  is  increasingly  responsible  for 
scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments achieved  in  the  United  States. 
The.se  developments,  which  go  far  be- 
yond the  problems  of  Government  pat- 
ent policies,  have  a  very  Important  in- 
fluence on  our  economic  growth,  on  the 
progress  of  science,  and  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  competitive,  free-enterprise 
sy.stem.  Yet  neither  the  Congress  nor 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
secm.s  to  be  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems. These  problems  cut  across  the 
interests  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, the  Patent  and  Antimonopoly  Sub- 
committees of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Committee, 
and  other  committees. 

I  am,  therefore,  submitting  a  resolu- 
tion which  will  establish  for  a  2-year 
period  a  Select  Committee  on  Technolog- 
ical Developments,  which  would  make 
an  intensive  study  of  the  extent  to 
which  activities  of  the  DJS.  Government 
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are  responsible  for  scientific  and  tech- 
nological developments  within  the 
United  States:  the  kinds  of  policies  and 
practices  which  have  been  and  are  being 
employed  by  the  Government  in  further- 
ance of  such  activities ;  the  effect  of  such 
policies  on  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
economic  progress  of  the  United  States 
8Jid  upon  the  structure  of  its  economy; 
and  ways  and  means  whereby  those  de- 
velopments can  be  applied  more  rapidly 
and  more  widely  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional economy  for  the  contest  with  the 
Communist  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  103),  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Techno- 
logical Envelopments  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "committee")  consisting  of  nine 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  whom  six  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  three 
shall  be  members  of  the  minority  party. 
Members  and  the  chairman  thereof  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  ftmctlons 
of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  appointments 
thereto  are  made. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purp>06e  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(c)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
January  31,  1963. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Cknnmlttee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study   and   investigation    with    respect    to — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  activities  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  undertaken  directly  or 
through  the  employment  of  facilities  of  pri- 
vate contractors  and  grantees  for  research 
and  development,  are  responsible  for  sci- 
entific and  technological  developments 
achieved  within  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  policies,  practices,  and  standards 
which  have  been  employed  and  are  being 
employed  by  such  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  contractors  and  grantees  thereof, 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  disposition, 
and  use  of  inventions  and  technical  infor- 
mation resulting  from  such  activities  of 
those  departments  and  agencies; 

(3)  the  effect  of  such  policies,  practices, 
and  standards,  and  the  developments  inci- 
dent thereto,  upon  the  scientific,  technical, 
and  economic  progress  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  the  structure  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  extent  of  action  which 
la  required  for  the  establishment  in  the 
national  Interest  of  a  uniform  policy  gov- 
erning the  policies,  practices,  and  standards 
of  all  such  departments  and  agencies,  and 
ocmtractors  and  grantees  thereof,  with  re- 
■pect  to  the  acquisition,  disposition  and  use 
of  Inventions  and  scientific  and  technical 
information  resulting  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  activities  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 


(b)  On  or  before  January  31  of  each  year, 
the  Committee  shall  ref>ort  to  the  Senate  the 
results  of  its  studies  and  investigations,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations  for  any 
additional  legislative  or  other  measures 
which  it  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  solution  of  problems  Inci- 
dent to  the  acquisition,  disposition,  and  use 
of  inventions  and  scientific  and  technical 
Information  resulting  directly  or  indirectly 
from  activities  of  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Committee  is  authorized  to  (1) 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such 
hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (6)  take 
such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and 
( 7 )  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  Committee  shaU  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  $1,400  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  CcMnmittee  may  (1)  utilize  the  services, 
information,  and  facilities  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  Conunlttee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
determines  that  such  action  is  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may   administer   oaths   to   witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$140,000  through  January  31,  1962,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee. 


COMPETmVE  BIDDING  ON  U.S. 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague  [  Mr. 
Keating]  a  bill,  which  would  increase 
competitive  bidding  on  U.S.  defense  con- 
tracts and  charmel  more  defense  orders 
to  labor  surplus  areas.  Representative 
Emaniiel  Celler,  dean  of  the  Democratic 
New  York  congressional  delegation,  will 
introduce  the  same  measure  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Representative  Celler  and  I  are  ask- 
ing the  other  43  members  of  the  New 
York  State  congressional  delegation  to 
back  the  measure,  as  they  did  in  1959. 
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The  bill  would  strengthen  the  require- 
ments for  competltire  bidding  in  the 
awarding  of  defense  contracts  and 
would  prevent  the  Defense  Department 
from  using  loopholes  In  the  current  law 
to  avoid  competitive  bidding.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  require  the  Defense 
Department  to  make  a  fair  proportion 
of  purchases  in  labor  surplus  areas  and 
authorize  bidding  on  such  purchases  to 
be  limited  to  industries  In  those  areas. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  aimed  at 
reversing  the  growing  trend  of  defense 
contract  awards  to  California  and  to 
other  States  in  the  Far  West  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  industries  located  in  New 
York  aid  other  parts  of  the  East.  Open 
bidding  would  give  qualified  New  York 
indxistries  greater  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  an  increased  share  of  defense 
business. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  results  so  far 
of  President  Kennedy's  directive  to  the 
Defense  Department  ordering  contracts 
channeled  to  areas  of  labor  surplus,  of 
which  there  are  13  In  New  York  State. 
some  of  them  very  large.  The  bill  would 
improve  the  machinery  so  as  to  give  the 
high-unemployment  areas  a  bigger  share 
of  the  preferential  contracts. 

An  analysis  of  defense  procurement, 
recently  prepared  by  me.  showed  that 
the  share  of  prime  defense  contracts 
awarded  industries  in  New  York  State 
increased  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  It  disclosed  that  a 
total  of  $628,162,000  in  major  military 
contracts,  or  about  12  ^  percent  of  all 
such  awards,  went  to  New  York  firms  for 
the  July-September  1960  period.  But 
the  analysis  showed  that  California,  with 
$1,131,819,000  in  contracts,  continues  to 
receive  almost  double  the  value  of  de- 
fense procurement  awarded  to  firms  In 
any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

This  is  more  than  simply  a  problem 
for  New  York  State.  Everyone  who  be- 
lieves in  open,  competitive  bidding 
should  back  this  measure.  Open  bidding 
is  now  applied — and  this  is  very  signif- 
icant— to  only  about  $3  billion  of  the  S23 
billion  awarded  in  defense  contracts.  It 
is  time  we  insisted  upon  more  competi- 
tion in  defense  orders  to  give  everyone 
a  chance  to  compete  for  this  business. 

Moreover,  this  bill  woiild  be  effective 
in  channeling  a  more  substantial  num- 
ber of  defense  contracts  to  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment program  of  preferential  contracts 
In  areas  of  labor  surplus  has  not  been 
adequate,  because  there  are  too  many 
'"ifs"  attached  to  the  program.  Since 
1958.  for  example,  only  slightly  more 
than  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
contracts  awarded  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  preferential:  and  during 
this  same  period,  only  slightly  more  than 
1  percent  of  defense  contracts  awarded 
to  labor  surplus  areas  were  preferential. 
New  York  State's  share  of  preferential 
contracts  has  been  even  smaller  than  the 
national  average. 

Thus,  the  "preferential"  contract  pro- 
gram has  been  of  little  help  to  unem- 
ployment in  those  areas.  This  bill  would 
improve  the  machinery  for  funneling 
these  contracts  to  labor  surplus  areas. 
Even  these  contracts.  I  should  add. 
would  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis. 
by  authorizing  the  Defense  Department 


to  limit  the  bidding  to  industries  in  the 
labor  surplus  areas. 

Thus,  this  bill  would  be  also  an  effec- 
tive antirecession  measure  that  would 
not  only  aid  distressed  areas  but  promote 
competitive  bidding  as  well. 

What  is  needed  now  Is  an  implementa- 
tion of  President  Kennedys  directive 
upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  add.  with  respect  to 
the  bill,  that  my  colleague  iMr  K«at- 
iNGl  will  introduce  a  bill  shortly.  I  as- 
sume, generally  upon  the  same  subject, 
as  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to  join. 
He  will,  of  course,  cxplam  the  bill  him- 
self. 

I  feel  that  all  of  us  are  simply  trying 
to  right  a  balance  which  has  not  been 
righted,  not  by  any  artificial  activity  but 
solely  as  a  result  of  a  national  policy 
which  will  take  some  cognizance  of  labor 
surplus  areas,  of  which  we  in  New  York 
have  more  than  our  share,  and. 
second,  which  will  give  a  chance  to 
industries  in  New  York,  which  are 
highly  competent  and  extremely  mech- 
anized, to  have  some  share  of  these  de- 
fense contracts  more  commensurate 
with  their  power  and  size  with  refer- 
ence to  the  total  Industrial  machine  of 
the  country. 

We  believe,  whether  by  convenience  or 
simple  inertia,  the  balance  has  shifted 
in  a  way  which  is  unwise  in  terms  of 
the  Nation.  We  do  not  blame  anybody. 
I  have  complimented  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  California  !  Mr  KuchelI 
before  for  the  fact  that  his  State  has 
perhaps  been  on  the  ball  and  able  to 
get  twice  the  business  we  in  New  York 
have. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  will  yield  in  a  minute 

Mr.  President,  we  want  an  op;>ortunity 
to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  in  a  com- 
petitive way.  We  feel  that  when  $3  bil- 
lion out  of  $23  billion  in  defense  con- 
tracts is  all  that  is  really  subject  to  open 
bidding  it  is  time  to  make  some  change 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make  some 
change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  'S.  1178>  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  encourage 
competition  in  procurement  by  the 
armed  services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr  Javits  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Keating',  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  my 
able  friend  yield? 

Mr    JAVITS      I  yield,  of  course. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  been  detained  with  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  leadership  at  another 
meeting,  and  I  apologize  for  the  lateness 
of  my  arrival 

I  also  wish  to  say  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion that  I  have  no  better  friends  in 
the  Senate  than  the  two  able  Senators 
from  New  York.  They  represent  their 
State  admirably  and  vigorously,  as  is 
their  duty.  And  they  have  discharged 
that  duty  well.  Having  said  that.  I 
wish  to  £isk  my  able  friend  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  whether  he  con- 
tends that  the  Defense  Department  has 


ever  been  guilty  of  favoritism  In  any 
fa.shion  in  awarding  defense  contracts 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  have  not  made  and 
do  not  make  any  such  contention,  ex- 
cept that  I  would  not  wish  that  state- 
ment to  represent  what  we  lawyers  call 
an  estoppel,  so  that  I  cannot  make  the 
contention  at  some  other  time  if  I  find 
there  is  evidence  to  support  it  I  can 
say  now  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  any  such  charge,  so  I  have  not 
made  it 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league that  in  my  affirmative  statement 
I  made  it  very  clear  that  California  i.s 
doing  fine,  and  that  is  great.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  State  pay  taxes,  too  But 
at  the  same  time  we  want  a  fair  chance, 
in  terms  of  the  size  and  power  of  New 
York  industry,  to  compete  for  this 
business. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr  KUCHEL  When  the  able  Gov- 
ernor of  the  able  SUte  of  New  York 
opens  an  office  in  the  great  city  of  Los 
Angeles  in  an  endeavor  to  attract  busi- 
ness from  my  State  to  his,  the  people  of 
California  do  not  quarrel  with  such  ac- 
tion I  do  not  quarrel  with  it.  At  a 
proper  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  read  an  \ 
reflect  upon  the  comments  made  here 
earlier  by  my  two  good  friends  from  New 
York.  Rut  I  say  now  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  have  a  right  to 
ask  fairplay — no  more  and  no  less — 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  any  procurement  policies  which 
It  follows,  and  that  is  all  the  Senator 
from  California  has  to  say  with  respect 
to  the  awarding  of  defense  contracts. 
That  Is  all  any  Senator  has  a  right  to 
demand 

I  congratulate  my  friend  for  frankly 
stating  here  today  that  no  charge  of 
favoritism  is  being  made  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  in  connection  with 
expenditures  on  a  multimillion  dollar 
program,  which  he  and  his  colleague, 
the  Presiding  Officer  and  I,  and  the  rest 
of  us  will  all  concede — nay,  we  demand — 
be  expended  for  one.  single,  solitary  pur- 
ix)se,  and  that  is  to  give  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  proper  strength  and 
posture  of  defense  to  deter  potential 
ag^jrcssion  and,  if  necessary,  to  combat 
it. 

Mr  JAVITS  We  feel  that  we  want 
exactly  the  same  objective  served,  and 
we  feel  we  are  serving  it  by  opening 
these  contracts  more  to  competitive  ac- 
tivity than  to  negotiation.  That  is  pre- 
cisely our  point  We  feel  that  whether 
it  is  by  reason  of  inertia  or  the  fact  that 
the  military  authorities  are  m  a  physical 
and  business  sease  closer  to  the  people 
in  California,  this  activity  has  become 
weighted  altogether  the  other  way. 

I  -say  to  my  colleague  from  California 
and  the  people  of  California  that  be- 
fore I  come  here  with  proposed  legisla- 
tion— and  I  know  this  is  as  true  of  my 
colleague  as  of  myself — we  meet  with 
manufacturers  and  representatives  of 
trade  unions  in  our  respective  States, 
and  say  to  them.  "You  will  have  to 
sharpen  your  pencil.  This  will  not  hap- 
pen because  we  have  Influence,  or  you 
wish  it.  You  must  earn  it,  based  upon 
the  job  you  can  do,  " 
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That  Is  the  kind  of  opportunity  we 
seek  for  our  people  in  New  York, 

I  wish  to  discuss  other  cubjeets.  but 
for  the  moment  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York  with  respect  to  the  same  subject 
we  were  discussing,  with  the  reaervatlon 
that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor, 
and  may  reclaim  the  floor  after  he  has 
made  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MORE    DEFENSE    CONTRACTS    FOR 
DEPRESSED    AREAS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  in  the  legis- 
lation introduced  and  discussed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  and  I  believe  it 
is  in  the  national  interest.  I  share  his 
view  that  there  is  no  effort  or  desire  on 
tlie  part  of  the  representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  either  body  to  get 
anything  to  which  we  are  not  justly 
entitled.  There  is  no  claim  made  that 
contracts  for  defense  should  be  let  on  a 
strictly  geographical  basis  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  certainly  it  is  desirable 
in  the  national  interest  to  have  a  greater 
amount  of  both  competitive  bidding  and 
competitive  negotiations  than  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past. 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  problem 
which  I  want  to  discuss  today.  I  refer 
to  an  objection  raised  to  plans  to  In- 
crease business  In  depressed  areas.  It 
was  voiced  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  KucHiLl.  I  find  hi«  objec- 
tion totally  lacking  in  merit.  It  must  be 
conceded  at  this  moment  that  there  Is 
no  one  in  the  Senate  more  alert  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  State  than  is  our 
distinguished  coUeatjue,  the  Senator 
from  California.  He  has  made  the 
point  that  it  is  illegal  for  the  President 
to  encourage  the  granting  of  more  con- 
tracts to  depressed  or  labor  surplus 
areas.  I  disagree  emphatically  with 
such  interpretation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  either  now  or  later. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  Senator  yield  now  tor  a 
question. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
now. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  the  contention  of 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
tliat  thj  laws  of  the  United  States  per- 
mit any  or  all  of  the  expenditures  by  this 
Congress  for  national  defense  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment in  this  land? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No;  the  Senator  from 
New  York  makes  no  such  contention, 
but  the  present  laws  of  the  United  States 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  consider  labor  surplus  areas 
in  the  award  of  contracts  to  small  busi- 
nesses. In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
controversy,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  is  more  abhorrent  to  me  than  a  con- 
troversy with  my  dear  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  1  am  bleeding  In- 
wardly. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  bleedhig  out- 
wardly.   But,  in  order  to  end  this  con- 


troversy, I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  1961 
in  order  to  put  the  defense  proctu'ement 
set-aside  program  for  depressed  areas  on 
the  same  legal  footing  as  the  set-aside 
for  small  business.  I  intend  to  urge  a 
fifffUtir  amendment  to  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  for  fiscal  1962.  I  am 
Introducing  this  measure  now.  I  real- 
ise it  is  unusual  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  an  appropriation  act.  I  intro- 
duce it  in  order  that  it  may  be  printed 
and  may  be  under  review  before  the  De- 
fense appropriation  hearings  begin.  I 
am  joined  in  this  effort  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits]. 

The  entire  field  of  defense  procure- 
ment is  a  diflflcult  one.  That  is  conceded. 
But,  with  the  Defense  Department 
budget  of  $40  billion,  it  certainly  is  an 
area  vitally  important  to  the  economy  of 
the  whole  country. 

Furthermore,  as  President  Eisenhower 
warned  in  his  farewell  address : 

This  conjunction  of  an  immenae  Military 
Est&bllJBhinent  and  a  large  arma  Industry  Is 
new  In  the  American  experience  •  •  •  we 
mxut  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  un- 
warranted Influence,  whether  sought  or  un- 
Bougbt,  by  the  military  Industrial  complex. 
The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  mis- 
placed power  exists  and  will  persist. 

It  is  not  enough  to  let  procurement 
processes  proceed  from  administrative 
action  alone.  Last  year  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1875,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  competitive  negotia- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  year,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
all  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  introduced  a  similar  bill,  and 
we  are  reintroducing  it  this  year.  I 
strongly  support  this  bill,  and  hope  that 
it  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

The  bill  I  am  offering  today  goes  a 
step  further,  but  in  the  same  general 
dhTcUon.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  we  offered 
last  year  have  now  been  incorporated 
in  administrative  rulings,  and  tlierefore 
are  now  in  effect. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  the 
proposed  legislation  last  year  focused 
the  attention  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  this  problem.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  studies  of  Defense  Department 
procurement,  to  ascertain  how  the  in- 
terest, not  only  of  depressed  areas,  but 
also,  indeed,  of  the  whole  economy  and 
national  security  can  be  further 
strengthened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  which  is  introduced  to- 
day by  me  and  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
jAVTTs]  be  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowed by  an  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  and  the  analysis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
title  V  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1961  (Public  Law  86-601. 
approved  July  7,  1960)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting therein,  Immerllatcly  after  section 
635  thereof ,  the  following  new  section : 

"S«c.  688.  Insofar  as  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  aaslBt  business  enter- 
prises engaged  In  business  within  areas  of 
labor  surplus  In  the  United  States  to  partic- 
ipate equitably  In  the  furnishing  of  com- 


modities and  services  financed  with  funds 
approprated  under  this  Act  by  (1)  making 
available  or  causing  to  be  made  available 
to  enterprises  In  labor  surplus  areas  Informa- 
tion, as  far  In  advance  as  possible,  with 
respect  to  p\irchases  propoeed  to  be  financed 
with  funds  appropriated  xmder  this  Act,  (2) 
maXlng  available  or  causing  to  be  made 
available  to  purchasing  and  contracting 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In- 
formation as  to  commodities  and  services 
produced  and  furnished  by  enterprises  In 
labor  surplus  areas,  and  (3)  otherwise  help- 
ing to  give  enterprises  In  labor  surplus  areas 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  furnish- 
ing of  commodities  and  services  financed 
with  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act." 

(b)  That  title  Is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating section  636  thereof  (as  origi- 
nally enacted)  as  section  537  thereof. 


Bnx  Analysis 

Let  me  make  it  dear  exactly  what  my 
ajnendment  would  do  and  what  It  would 
not  do.  First,  it  would  not  mean  that 
the  U.S.  Government — and  that  means 
the  taxpayer — would  pay  any  higher  price 
for  the  goods  purchased.  Secondly,  I  think 
I  should  point  out  that,  already,  under 
existing  administrative  reg\Uatlons  areas  of 
labor  surplus  do  get  some  attention  and 
preference  In  the  awarding  oC  certain  con- 
tracts where  this  Is  economlctilly  feasible. 
This  Is  right  and  proper. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to  put 
this  preference  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
small  business  preference,  by  putting  It  In 
the  AppropriaUon  Act  rather  than  leaving 
It  entirely  up  to  administrative  determina- 
tion. It  would  eliminate  the — I  must  say — 
rather  farfetched  and  forced  doubts  that 
may  exist  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's directive.  And  It  would  make  clear 
beyond  doubt  the  Importance  which  the 
Congress  attaches  to  measures  for  increas- 
ing business  opportxinltles  within  areas  of 
labor  surplus. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  figures  available 
that  the  impact  of  the  depressed  area  set- 
aside  for  defense  procurement  to  date  has 
been  rather  small.  Furthermore  It  has  been 
decreasing  rather  than  increasing.  In  fis- 
cal 1957,  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  Department  of  Defense  procurement  dol- 
lars were  negotiated  through  the  depressed 
area  set-aside  program;  In  1958,  two-tenths 
of  1  percent;  In  1959,  five-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent; and  in  1960  only  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. For  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  1962, 
the  figTire  fell  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
Part  of  the  1960  decline,  of  course,  was  the 
result  of  fewer  areas  being  designated  as 
areas  erf  labor  stu-plus.  And  I  realize  that 
these  figures  by  no  meags  cover  all  the  con- 
tracts that  go  to  depressed  areas,  through 
nonpreferential  action  or  throiigh  tie -bid 
determinations.  But  they  do  show  that  the 
depressed  area  set-aside  has  so  far  not  been 
Implemented  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the 
Rdministering  authorities. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I,  too. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  with  respect 
to  E>efense  Department  procurement  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Armed  Services 
Competitive  Procurement  Act  of  1961". 

DXCLAEATION    OF    POLICY 

Bac.  2.  The  text  of  secUon  2801  of  chapter 
137  Of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
agencies   making   prociirementa    under   this 
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chapter  shall  use  methods  of  procurement 
which  will.  In  conformity  with  the  Nation's 
private  economic  system,  assure  maxlmiim 
competition  consistent  with  the  national 
seciirlty,  the  needs  of  the  agency,  and  the 
character  of  the  prodiKts  and  services  being 
procured.  Accordingly.  It  is  the  further  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  that,  where  the  national 
Interest  requires  that  formal  advertising  and 
competitive  bidding  b«  replaced  by  negotia- 
tion, such  negotiation  Incorporate  procedures 
of  competitive  negotiation  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security,  the  needs  of  the  agency,  and 
the  character  of  the  products  and  services 
being  procured. 

"(b)  It  Is  the  further  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  agencies  shall  purchase  prod- 
ucts and  services  which  will  most  economi- 
cally and  efBclently  satisfy  the  needs  of  such 
agencies,  including,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  products  which  are  readily  avail- 
able on  the  open  market  where  the  purrhase 
of  such  product  Is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements and  the  standardization  pro- 
grams of  the  agencies. 

"(C)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  requires  that  its  economv. 
and  the  economy  of  each  section  of  the  coun- 
try, be  maintained  at  a  level  which  ran  sup- 
port Its  programs  for  defense  and  sustain 
the  private  economic  system,  ar.-l  th.it  pro- 
curements by  agencies  under  this  chapter 
have  a  meaningful  effect  upon  the  Nations 
economic  health.  Accordingly,  It  Is  the  fur- 
ther policy  of  the  Congress  that.  Insofar  as 
Is  consistent  with  the  national  security,  the 
needs  of  the  agency,  and  the  character  of 
the  products  and  services  being  procured — 

"(1)  a  fair  proportion  of  pvirchases  made 
under  this  chapter  be  placed  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns; 

"  (11 )  a  fair  proportion  of  purchases  made 
under  this  chapter  be  placed  with  concerns 
located  In  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus; 
and 

"(111)  In  placing  purchases  under  this 
chapter  the  procuring  agency  shall  con.slder 
the  strategic  and  economic  desirability  of 
allocating  purchases  to  different  ge<^graphl  ■ 
areas  of  the  Nation  and  to  eligible  suppliers 
from  whom  relatively  smaller  proportions  of 
procurement  have  been  purchased  " 

COMFETITIVK    KEGOTlATlON     OF    CONTR.\CTS 

Sec.  3.  That  pwrtlon  of  section  2304ia)  of 
chapter  137  of  such  title  which  precedes 
clause  ( 1 )  thereof  Is  amended  to  re.^d  is 
follows: 

"lai  Purchases  of  and  contracts  f'r  prop- 
erty or  services  covered  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  made  by  formal  advertlslni?  However, 
the  head  of  an  agency  may  negotiate  such  a 
purchase  or  contract,  subject  to  the  policy 
declared  In  section  2801(a)  of  this  title  re- 
quiring  competitive    negotiation.    If — ". 

rosMAL     advertising;     compstii'ivx     necoth- 

TIOn;    SPECTTICATIONS 

Sec  4  Section  2305  of  chapter  137  of  such 
title  la   amended  as  follows: 

lat  Section  2305(a)  Is  redesignated  section 
2305(a)  I  1  and  Is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"  1 1 )  Whenever  formal  advertising  is  re- 
quired under  section  2304  of  this  title,  the 
advertisement  shall  be  made  a  sufficient  time 
before  the  purchase  or  contract  The  speci- 
fications and  Invitations  for  bids  shall  per- 
mit such  free  and  full  competition  as  is 
consistent  with  the  procurement  of  the  prop- 
erty and  services  needed  by  the  agency 
concerned :  Provided,  That  Invitations  to  bid 
In  any  purchitse  to  be  made  by  formal  ad- 
vertising may  be  restricted  to  qualified  small 
business  concerns  or  concerns  In  a  specified 
area  of  the  Nation,  tmless  the  head  of  the 
agency  determines  that  ruch  restriction 
would  not  be  consistent  with  tha  national 
Interest  " 


(b)    Section  2305(b)  is  repealed 
(C)    Section  2305(C)  Is  redesignated  section 
2305 (a)(2). 

(d)  Immediately  after  section  2305(a)(2) 
the  following  Is  added 

"(b)    CoMPirrrivs  Negotiation — 

"(1)  Whenever  competitive  negotiation  Is 
required  under  section  2304  of  this  title,  the 
solicitation  of  proposals  shall  be  made  from 
two  or  more  sources  in  sufficient  time  before 
the  purchase  or  contract  The  specifications 
ar.d  requests  for  proposals  shall  permit  such 
competition  as  Is  cons-lstent  with  the  pro- 
curement of  the  property  and  services  needed 
by  the  agency  concerned 

•  I  2)  After  receipt  and  review  of  proposal.^, 
negotiations  shall  be  conducted  with  all  re- 
sponsible suppliers  who  have  submitted  pro- 
posals within  a  reasonable  competitive  range, 
price  and  other  factors  con.sldered  If  such 
necrotlations  indirile  that  the  request  fcr 
protxjsalR  was  so  misleading  or  unclear  as 
to  cause  widespread  difference  of  Interpre- 
tation, all  offerors  shall  be  afforded  equal 
opp'^rtunity  to  revl.se  their  prujKxials 

■•i3)  Award  shall  be  made  with  reasonable 
promptness  hy  written  notice  to  that  offeror 
whose  nro{H)«al  will  be  most  advimtakjeovia 
to  the  United  Stites  a-,  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  However,  all  proix)RaU 
may  be  rejected  if  the  head  of  the  agency 
determines  that  rejection  Is  In  the  publlc 
Intcrest  In  the  event  award  is  made  to  other 
than  the  offeror  offerttig  the  lowest  price, 
an  explanation  of  the  basis  for  the  award 
shall  be  furnished  to  each  lower  offerer  uix>n 
request,  and  a  written  Justification  for  such 
aw  ird  sh  ill  be  made  a  part  'f  tlie  cor.traci 
file  " 

(e)  Section  2305(d)  is  redesignated  sec- 
tion 2305(0  and  Is  further  amenrled  t- 1  read 
as  follows 

••(C)  If  the  head  of  the  agency  con.slders 
that  any  bid  received  after  formal  advertis- 
ing or  any  propfjsal  received  during  com- 
petitive nct;otlatlon  evidences  a  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws  he  shall  refer  such  bid 
or  propr<sal  to  the  Attorney  General  for  ap- 
propriate  action  " 

(fi  Immediately  after  .■section  2305(Ci  a.s 
redesignated  by  this  section,  the  fMliowlng 
Is  added 

■id)  Formal  advertising  and  comi>etltive 
negotiation  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense 

"iC)  In  all  procurements  un'l-T  this  title, 
property  to  be  pr'>rured  shill  be  identified 
in  sneclflcatl'-'n.<t  In  the  simplest  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  r.eeds  of  the  procuring 
agency,  the  iiature  of  the  pre  !)erty  U>  be 
procured  and  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
fense cataloging  and  stanciardU'atlon  pro- 
grams established  in  accordance  with  chajjter 
14.5  of  this  title  In  conformance  with  the 
above.  procurement  .•^jieclflcatlons  shall 
wherever  practicable  express  the  character- 
istics of  the  property  in  terms  of  pt-rform- 
ance  rather  than  In  terms  of  design  and 
manufacturing  details  " 

miscellaneous    technical    PSOVI.HIONS 

Sec  5  tt\)  Section  2302  of  chapter  137  of 
such   title  Is  amended  as   follows 

(1)  Clause  (3  I  if  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  f(jllows 

•' I  3  )  Formal  advertising'  means  advertis- 
ing as  prescribed  by  section  23uci'ai  of  this 
title." 

(2)  Immediately  after  clause  i3)  of  such 
section  the  following  is  adde<l 

•'(4)  "Competitive  negotlatr'n'  means  ne- 
gotiation as  prescribed  by  section  2305ib) 
of  this  title  •• 

(b)  The  catchllne  of  section  2304  of  such 
chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  foll.iws 

"5  2304.  Purchases  and  contracts  formal  ad- 
vertising; competitive  ne^joilatlon; 
exceptions." 


I  c  I  Section  2305  of  such  chapter  la  amend- 
ed  as  follows 

1 1 )  The  catchllne  to  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read— 

"}  2305  Formal  advertising;  competitive  ne- 
gotiation; Bi:>eclflcatlons." 

(2)  Immediately  after  the  catchllne.  the 
following  Is  added . 

"(a)    Formal  Advertising  — ". 

(d)  Section  230fl(b)  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  'negotiated" 
where  It  appears  therein  "with  or  without 
competition", 

lei  Section  2307(a)  of  such  chapter  1,- 
amended  by  striking  out  "negotiated  con- 
tract." where  it  ap{>ear8  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "contract  negotiated  with  or 
with   lit  competition," 

if  I  Section  2313ib)  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "negotiated" 
where  It  appears  therein  "with  or  without 
competition" 

(g)  Section  235flib)  of  chapter  139  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(b)  Subject  to  other  provisions  of  law, 
the  }x)wer  to  negotiate,  with  or  without 
comi>etitlon.  and  administer  contracts  for 
research  and  development,  or  both,  may  be 
further  delegated  " 

EJFLfllVT    DATE 

Src  6  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
beginning  r!U.-t  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  two  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Sonatp.  but  I  ask  that  they  be  fairly 
bru'f.  and  limit  their  remarks  to  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each,  because  I 
have  a  t«'levislon  apiwintment  to  keep 
this  afternoon.  I  now  first  yield  to  the 
distink'uished  majority  leader,  and  in 
yielding  I  make  the  same  unanimous- 
con.spnl  request  that  I  made  with  resix'ct 
to  my  colleague  I  Mr  Keating);  then 
I  make  the  same  request  with  respect 
to     the     S^^nator     from     Mi.ssouri     I  Mr 

SV  MINGTON  i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  IS  so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
certain  nominations  have  been  reported 
to  the  Senate  I  ask  unammoiis  consent 
that  the  Senate  u'o  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  nominations  at  this 
tmii' 

I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"' 

There  h»'in«  no  objection,  the  Senale 
proceeded  to  c<Hisider  executive  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  ot  Massachus<Hts  m  the  chair i. 
The  Secretary  will  report  the  first 
n(nniiuttion 


FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BOARD 

The  leu'i.slativo  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  P.  McMurray,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  memt)er  of  the  Federal 
Home  Lf)an  Bank  Board  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  30. 
1961, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  P.  McMurray,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  the  term  of 
4  years  expiring  June  30, 1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Lucius  Cary,  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  June  5, 
196L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Lucius  Cary.  of  New 
York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  for  the  term 
of  5  years  expiring  June  5,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATION  OF  J.  ALLEN  FREAR 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  SECURI- 
TIES AND  EXCHANGE  COMMIS- 
SION I 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  J.  Allen  Frear,  of  Delaware,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  EIx- 
change  Commission  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  June  5. 1965. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  endorse  wholeheart- 
edly the  nomination  of  my  former  col- 
league. Senator  J.  Allen  Prear,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CommLssion. 

I  endorse  his  nomination,  and  I  rec- 
ommend its  confirmation  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

First,  on  the  basis  of  his  outstanding 
ability  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  this  Im- 
portant position. 

Second,  I  endorse  confirmation  of  his 
nomination  on  the  basis  of  his  having 
a  host  of  friends  in  our  State. 

Last  of  all.  but  by  far  not  the  least 
important.  I  endorse  conflnnation  of  the 
nomination  of  Senator  FYear  as  a  very 
close  friend.  I  join  his  host  of  friends 
both  in  Delaware  and  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  expressing  gratification  that  the  out- 
standing ability  and  the  high  integrity 
of  Senator  Frear  have  been  recognized 
by  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  le^- 
latlve  session. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  WASTE  IN 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  present  to  the  Senate  further  evi- 
dence of  mismanagement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  resulting  in  further 
waste  of  large  amounts  of  the  taxpayer's 
money. 

Two  reports  I  have  with  me  here  to- 
day have  to  do  with  the  procurement  of 
two  types  of  aircraft,  one  type  of  radar 
equipment  for  aircraft,  and  mismanage- 
ment of  the  flow  of  aircraft  engines  to 
the  maintenance  pipeline. 

In  the  instances  of  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  equipment,  the  Navy  pro- 
ceeded with  production,  despite  knowl- 
edge that  the  products  in  question  would 
not  meet  those  performance  specifica- 
tions which  the  service  itself  had  laid 
down. 

As  a  result,  over  $600  million  was  ex- 
pended for  aircraft  and  equipment 
which  was  incapable  of  performing  the 
designated  missions. 

These  unwarranted  expenditures  are 
broken  down  in  these  reports  as  fol- 
lowsi  Procurement  of  F-7-U  aircraft, 
$417.2  million;  procurement  of  T-2-V 
aircraft,  $139  million;  procurement  of 
radar  for  P-5-M  aircraft,  $51.6  million; 
procurement  of  excess  engines,  $68  mil- 
Uon. 

Now  to  some  of  the  details :  549  of  the 
P-7-U — twin  engine  jet  all -weather 
fighter — were  ordered;  304  of  these 
planes  were  produced. 

Faulty  characteristics  in  prototype 
were  never  overcome — therefore,  245 
planes  were  finally  canceled. 

On  those  which  were  built,  however, 
the  accident  rate  was  more  than  twice 
that  of  any  other  jet  fighter,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  34  planes. 

The  period  of  average  use  of  this  air- 
craft was  first  reduced  to  22  months. 
Finally  all  of  them  were  withdrawn 
from  flight  operations;  and  a  few 
months  later  all  of  them  were  with- 
drawn from  reserve  status.  Soon  there- 
after they  were  all  declared  excess. 

In  connection  with  the  T-2-V  single 
engine  trainer,  389  were  ordered,  149 
produced,  and  the  remaining  240  can- 
celed because  the  performance  of  the 
plane  was  fovmd  inadequate  for  the 
mission  assigned. 

Volvune  production  of  the  radar  for 
the  P-5-M — an  antisubmarine  propel- 
ler powered  aircraft — weapons  system — 
APS-44-A  search  radar — was  ordered 
before  delivery  of  the  first  development 
model;  and  additional  orders  were 
placed  even  after  evidence  of  unreliabil- 
ity had  accumulated. 

The  Navy  finally  decided  on  replace- 
ment, but  not  until  263  useless  sets  had 
been  produced  at  a  unit  cost  of  about 
$200,000. 

The  second  report  I  have  with  me  to- 
day concerns  waste  resulting  from  mis- 
management in  the  flow  of  aircraft 
engines  to  the  overhaul  pipelines — from 
time  to  time  aircraft  engines  must  be 
withdrawn  for  reservicing. 


Since  the  niunber  of  engines  needed 
increases  with  the  length  of  time  each 
engine  spends  in  overhaul,  excess  out- 
of-service  time  automatically  increases 
cost. 

Examination  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  showed  that,  whereas  Air 
Force  records  revealed  a  reconditioning 
time  of  150  days  was  adequate,  Navy 
engines  averaged  275  days  per  engine. 

In  this  case,  the  report  estimates  an 
excess  of  engine  procurement  of  $68  mil- 
lion— waste  attributed  to  unwarranted 
time  spent  in  the  overhaul  pipeline. 

At  the  time  this  $68  million  excess 
was  discovered,  plans  called  for  the  pro- 
curement of  204  more  of  the  same 
engines — cost  $33  million. 

This  report  had  selected  for  review 
seven  aircraft  engine  models  classed  as 
being  in  critical  short  supply — and  it 
was  in  these  very  models  that  this  heavy 
overprocurement  was  discovered. 

The  unit  cost  of  the  engines  in  ques- 
tion was   $250,000. 

Obviously  such  a  policy  was  reward- 
ing to  the  engine  manufacturer;  but  not 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Once  again  we  have  reports  which 
illustrate  the  degree  of  appreciation  the 
Congress  and  the  citizen  should  have  for 
the  quiet  but  thorough  diligence  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

Let  me  again  present  to  my  colleagues 
that  this  waste  in  the  management  of 
our  defenses  should  not  be  blamed  en- 
tirely on  the  services. 

Under  the  present  antique  organiza- 
tion structure  of  the  Pentagon,  for  which 
the  Congress  itself  shares  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility, authority,  and  responsibility 
are  often  found  so  far  apart  that  each 
service  is  in  a  competitive  race  with 
various  other  branches  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  to  obtain  material  and  skills  to  the 
point  where  relatively  little  attention  is 
paid  to  efficiency  and  cost. 

We  all  know  that  the  present  obsolete 
defense  organization  does  not  adequately 
recognize  the  great  changes  in  defense 
concept  brought  on  by  the  nuclear  space 
age. 

Unless  this  organization  is  modern- 
ized, we  will  have  the  same  type  of  waste 
in  the  future  that  these  reports  reveal 
as  characteristic  of  the  past. 

Earlier  this  week  I  referred  to  waste 
in  the  Army.  In  the  next  few  days  I 
shall  discuss  waste  in  the  Air  Force. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjoui-n  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLUMBIA  BASIN  DEVELOPMENT 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  received  an  editorial  car- 
ried in  the  February  27  edition  of  the 
Grant  County  Daily  Journal  which 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Congressional 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Ronald  Sisson, 
managing  editor  of  the  newspajier.     He 
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has  {Erased  so  well  the  problems  eon- 
fronting  our  Columbia  Bastn  develop- 
ment program  at  this  time  that  I  ask 
the  unanimous  etmseat  of  the  Senate 

that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objeetkm.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wb  Nxsd  a  Nfw  Start  dc  Survival   or  thr 

PllfRSf 

IBj  Ron  Staaon) 

The  Columbia  Basin  reclamation  project 
hns  entered  an  all-out  battle  that  will  climax 
with  the  survival  of  the  Ittteet. 

With  the  announcement  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  vast  natural  reeourcee 
program.  th°re  will  be  a  parade  of  propo- 
nents arlLlng  Federal  expenditures  (or  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  Ilfeblood  supplies  tf 
water,  land,  forest  and  mineral  projects 
Competition  will  be  downright  tough 

All  citizens  of  the  Columbia  Baaln  must 
Join  together  In  trumpeting  the  suitability 
and  adequacy  of  the  project  to  fit  into  this 
development  program. 

Under  presen'.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pro- 
graming of  funds  now  budgeted  for  con- 
struction and  projected  eongreeslonal  mone- 
tary grants,  basin  construction  will  carry 
on  at  a  very  modest  pace  until  advancement 
Id  mothballed  In  1966.  Tbe  once  projected 
l-mlillon-acre  development  wUl  stop  short 
at  481.495  acres — a  Job  half  done. 

Let's  first  consider  President  Kennedy's 
own  words  In  announcing  his  new  program " 

"By  the  year  2000,  a  US.  population  of 
300  million — nearly  doubled  In  40  years — 
will  need  far  greater  suppUee  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, timber,  water,  mlnermls,  fuels,  energy, 
and  opportunity  for  outdoor  recreation" 

Look  at  that;  "•  •  •  farm  pnxluc-s. 
water,  ener^.  opportunity  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation"— this   is  the  Columbia  Basin 

Add  flood  control,  favorable  climate,  farm 
jol)e  for  youth,  and  market  acceselblUty  to 
the  basin  assets. 

Who  is  going  to  tell  President  Kennedy. 
Congress,  and  the  Department  ol  Interuir 
that  the  Columbia  Basin  project  must  be 
completed  to  the  million-acre  goaP  WhT 
is  going  to  assert  that  the  basin  is  an  in- 
tegral vein  In  the  future  Ilfeblood  of  the 
Nation? 

Tou  and  only  you — all  cltlaens  of  the 
basin — can  do  the  Job  well. 

No  Individual  or  divided  group  effort  will 
be  victorious  against  the  hxindreds  of  strong 
advocates  for  new  starts  In  natural  re- 
sources projects. 

We  must  convince  Congreaa  that  a  new 
start  Is  needed  In  the  tx>w  lagging  basin 
construction.  We  must  say  positively  that 
the  completion  of  the  project  U  wanted  by 
all. 

Some  persons  would  take  the  negative  ap- 
proach In  a  plea  for  additional  basin  funds 
Indeed,  loss  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion payr')ll  will  hit  us  in  the  pi>clcetbo<jlc 
It  will  sap  strength  from  our  entire  eco- 
nomic system,  buslneaa.  schools,  chur^  hes, 
civic  organizations,  tax  rolls;  loss  of  Federal 
Jobs  wlU  mean  loss  of  related  Jobs. 

But.  the  positive  approach  must  bo  taken 

Tell  the  authorities  we  have  a  time-tested 
product    to  offer.     The   basin  Investment    l.s 
more  than  paying  its  own  way  with  interest 
It's   not  a  pohUcal   grab   bag,   but   rather   a 
sound,  profitable  security. 

Tell  them  that  the  laad  la  doing  lus  p^irt 
In  producing  prosperooa  high-yield  crops. 
Bend  a  copy  of  the  iBeO  baaln  crop  return 
report.  Its  a  convincing  argiunent  Tell 
them  we  have  500,000  more  tiiirsty  acres 
ready  to  feed  that  double  population  In  the 
year  2000  If  Irrigation  water  la  sent  to 
quench  the  thirst. 

Convince  them  that  fbod  and  energy  are 
as  much  a  part  of  national  defense  as  multl- 


mlllloD -dollar  weapons.  This  food  and  en- 
ergy win  never  boo>me  obeolete.  Tliey  will 
be  needed  In  2000.  Let  us  pray  the  weapons 
will  be  vague  remembrances  c>f  the  paat  In 
2000. 

Tell  them  we  have  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
ready  to  add  a  third  powerhou.se.  Tell  them 
we  have  experienced  personnel  Tell  them 
w«  have  a  vast  network  of  preliminary  canal 
studies  not  wanting  to  be  wasted  (or  lack  of 
funds  to  continue.  Tell  theni  we  have  the 
East  Low  Canal.  Potholes  Canal,  and  Wah- 
luke  Canal  wanting  to  serve  thousands  more 
acres. 

Remind  them  that  we  are  In  the  wake  of 
the  western  fxpulation  espli'Sion  Who  will 
be  here  first:  the  people  or  the  fond  supply? 
Also  remind  them  that  'Uir  time-tested  cli- 
mate gives  out  warmth  fi>r  recreation  along 
with  Its  greeting  to  agriculture 

I>Tn't  f'Tget  to  remind  them  that  Colum- 
bia Basin  sug  vr  cr'-^p  yields  are  UureiLsUii: 
Friend  or  f'>e,  Cuba  will  m  1  mger  force  It- 
self to  supply  the  Western  World  with  sugar, 
once  It  has  discovered  It  can  feed  Its  own 
hungry  people  wlUi  other  crops  grown  on 
plantation  lands. 

Tell  them  we're  not  quitters.  We  dont 
want  to  settle  for  a  J  'b  half  dine 

Tell  them  they've  got  a  good  thing  suirled 
Lets  ket-p  It  mo-,  ing 

The  t>iLSlu  will  survi'.e.     Its  the  Attest. 


ANNOUNCED  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 
INTERCOASTAL  SHIPPING  TRADE 
OF  THE  LUCKEiNBACII  STEAMSHIP 
CO. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  Prosldont.  I 
wKsh  to  invite  the  Senate's  atK-ntion  to 
an  editorial  in  la.st  Friday'.s  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  regarding  the  an- 
nounced withdrawal  from  the  inter- 
coastal  shipping  tradp  of  ilie  Lurkenbach 
Steamship  Co  .  after  110  years  of  opera- 
tion in  this  field. 

That  this  withdrawal  will  r'^sult,  at 
least  temporarily,  in  leaving  the  west 
coast  without  any  .«;team.ship  service  to 
the  Atlantic  and  irulf  ports  of  our  coun- 
try, is  lamentable  Even  more  di.stre.ss- 
intr.  however,  is  the  fact  that,  a.s  our  com- 
mittee developed  in  hearings  last  year, 
one  of  tlic  primary  reasons  for  this  and 
other  withdrawals  from  the  coastal  and 
intercoastal  .services  in  recent  year.<»  has 
been  the  failure  of  re.sponsible  Govern- 
ment regulatory  agencies  to  discharge 
their  functions  with  due  ret^ard  for  the 
steamship  companies"  rlght.s  under  the 
national  tran:;portat:on  policy. 

Thus  latest,  thoroushly  reqrettable 
loss  to  the  Nation's  oceanborne  shipping 
f.icilities  will.  I  .sincerely  hope,  impress 
upon  both  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommLssion  and  the  Fed<^ral  maritime 
authorities  that  the  public  interest  has 
suITered  greatly  becau.se  of  lack  of  pro- 
tective action  to  safeguard  the.se  vulner- 
able sectors  of  our  tran.'^portattitn  .sys- 
tem. I  hope  the  two  a^encif^s  will  be 
inspired  thereby  to  reexamine  and  re- 
orient their  thmkin?  in  this  area,  to  the 
point  first,  that  further  depletion  of  the 
remaininc:  coastal  linos  be  prevented,  if 
at  all  possible:  second,  that  present  and 
any  additional  future  coastal  and  inter- 
coastal steamship  services  be  protected 
against  predatory  rate  cutting  such  as 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  their 
troubles  in  the  past;  and.  third,  that 
positive  policies  and,  if  necessary,  new 
legislative  proposal.^  be  developed,  look- 
ing toward  the  reestablishment  and  nur- 


turing of  a  coastal -intercoastal  shipping 
system  tluit  will  supplement  our  conti- 
nental surface  transportation  system 
and  will  give  the  shipping  interests  on 
all  coasts  of  the  United  States  the  low- 
cost  benefits  inherent  in  ocean  trans- 
portation. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  question  be  printed  in  the 
Rm  oRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

HllUTI.NO   0\"7UnMf.      LVCKE.NB.\CII   MmVE   PoS£« 

Big  Problem  roi  US.  Regi.'laT'  rjj 
(By  Stanley  Mantrop^ 

The  declftlon  by  Luckeribach  Steiunshlp 
C  )  to  end  lis  100  years  of  Intercoastal  serv- 
l.e  Is  Just  another  example  of  what  Amerl- 
cm-flig  shipping  is  up  against  today  Jn  Its 
fSSht    for  survival 

We  have  no  argtiment  with  Luckenbacb's 
decUlun  to  retire  from  tlie  once  flourishing 
trade.  After  all,  a  shipping  line,  and  an 
uii.sutxildi/ed  one  at  that,  cannot  go  on 
1  i-slng  money  Indeflultely  In  providing  a 
srrvU-e  on  the  Intercoastal  routes,  I.ucken- 
b.ich's  operaMons  went  deep  Into  the  red 
and  quite  rightfully  the  management  took 
steps  to  curb  the  financial  drain  by  seeking 
cargoes   In    other  trades 

.Such  a  situation  Is  nut  confined  to  Luck- 
rnbac.h  There  are  strong  reports  that  an- 
other coastwise  carrier  will  follow  suit  In  a 
few  days  f'c  almost  the  s.une  reastms  as  the 
withilr.iwal  of  Luckenbach  ships 

L'nciuestloMably  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  near  demise  of  the  Intercoastal  shlp- 
pii.ti  trade  muit  fall  on  Uie  shoulders  of  ti\e 
several  Goverrunent  agencies  which  have 
failed  to  take  a  firm  stand  on  how  best  to 
kff-p  the  Rer\l>-es  alUe  while  still  providing 
^u.'hi  lent  Incentive  for  the  railroads  and 
t''hpr  carriers  to  exist  In  the  same  servloe 
areius 

Th''  decision  bv  Luckenbach  to  mo»e  out 
of  the  l:.terroa.slal  ser-.  ice  was  prompted  by 
U..e  Federal  Maritime  B<jurd  s  f.iUure  to  meet 
I.iii  kenbifhs  target  date  on  niorlga^je  In- 
feur.i.'.ce  on  five  cont.ilnershlps  whkli  the 
(  inipany  h.id  planned  to  build  for  trade 
.\merlCftn-Hawallan  Steamship  Co  Is  also 
.'.otklng  Ffder.il  aUl  to  build  contalnershlpe 
for  the  lnterro.aat.il   trade. 

it  IS  unfortunate  that  mortgage  Insurance 
,iM  0  iiUl  lilt  go  to  both  of  these  excellent 
bhip  Hues  because  It  had  been  apparent  f  r 
s,  .me  tin.e  that  one  would  have  to  go  If  Fed- 
eral aid  went  to  the  other. 

Fortunately,  the  subsidized  lines  In  the 
ofTsh'  re  triide  with  which  Luckenbach  has 
ni)W  decided  to  cast  Its  lot  are  not  faced  with 
the  .-i-ime  financial  problems  as  far  as  Oov- 
ernment  aid  Is  concerned.  Hut  on  the  other 
hand  mi  St  of  them  are  f.urlng  difficult  times 
due  U)  heavy  ccimpetltlou,  from  lack  of 
cart^ocs  and  a  l.ick  of  adequate  ships  to  do 
the   ]ob  alof.gslUc  their  ff)relgn   competitors. 

The  new  .idm.li.lstrntl  )n  h.is  given  some 
e!.covir:ik;pniPiit  to  the  shipping  Industry  in 
th.it  it  h.as  accepted  the  plea  that  Air.erlc.ili- 
flag  shipping  Is  going  to  be  In  hot  water 
unless  It  gc-t.s  more  hnancLal   aid 

In  order  to  keep  Amerlcaii-tiag  shipping 
alive  let  us  have  a  whole  review  of  the  subsidy 
situation  and  an  ex.tmlnatl  in  of  trade  routes 
In  orcli-r  to  Rnd  out  Ju.st  where  some  new 
life   cf\n   be    ptimped    Into   the    Industry. 

("crt.iii.ly  something  can  be  done  by  the 
Federal  a^-encles  concerned  to  find  ways  and 
n.e.ins  nf  rcswlvlng  the  Intercoastal  shipping 
situation  Tlie  shipping  Industry  has  shown 
Its  conlUlf-nre  In  t!;e  trade  by  It-s  willingness 
t>)  Invest  millions  in  building  new  ships  for 
the  trade.  There  must  be  some  way  of  tun- 
neling thl.s  confidence  into  the  right  Govern- 
ment channels  so  that  s.imethlng  concrete 
can  be  d  ne  U>  keep  Intercoastal  shipping 
from   slnklr-.g    Into    the   depttis. 


ADDITIONAL   CIRCUIT   AND 
DISTRICT   JUDGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  912)  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment,  which  I 
now  ofTer  and  send  to  the  desk,  before 
action  on  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LkcisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  17.  after  "Illinois",  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

One  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Indiana,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Indiana. 

On  page  6,  in  the  table,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  asterisks  between  the 
matter  relating  to  Ulinols  and  the  mat- 
ter relating  to  Iowa  and  to  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Indiana 

Northern S 

Southern S 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  will  provide  two  additional 
judges  for  Indiana,  one  for  the  northern 
district  and  one  for  the  southern  district. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished 
frieiids  on  the  minority  side,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  majority  leader, 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  they 
have  all  agreed  this  procedure  could  be 
followed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  STUDY  OP  CAPE  PEAR  RIVER 
BASIN,  N.C. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  It  la 
with  mixed  feelings  that  I  address  the 
Senate  today.  I  wish  to  speak  about  a 
joint  study  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin 
in  North  Carolina  which  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

My  feelings  are  mixed,  because  I  had 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  take  up  this  matter  on  the 
fioor  of  ^he  Senate  until  the  study  had 
been  completed. 

My  remarks  today  constitute  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  this  study,  the  delays 
it  has  encountered,  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  differences  of  views  between  the 
Corps  of  EIngineers  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  regarding  it. 


In  no  way  do  I  intend  my  remarks  to 
be  critical  of  any  officials  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Honest  differtnces  of  opinion  exist 
which  involve  the  future  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  our  water  resources.  These 
differences  need  to  be  known.  The  facts 
need  to  be  brouglit  out,  and  they  speak 
for  themselves. 

What  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Cape  Pear  River  Basin  survey  is  an  ex- 
ample of  needlessly  prolonged  indecision 
when  two  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment do  not  find  common  areas  of 
agreement. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
are  both  sincere  and  responsible  in  the 
views  they  hold  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Capie  Fear  River  Basin.  But 
sincere  and  responsible  as  they  are,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  governmental  irre- 
sponsibility when  inaction  is  the  only 
reaction  to  the  urgent  water  needs  of  not 
only  North  Carolina  but  also  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  development  of  the  water  resour- 
ces of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin  and 
the  controlling  of  floods  in  this  basin 
have  for  many  years  held  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

This  basin  Is  the  largest  river  basin  in 
North  Carolina.  It  covers  an  area  of 
over  8.500  square  miles,  and  one-third 
of  our  State's  population  lives  in  the 
Cape  Fear  Basin. 

For  the  past  50  years,  this  area  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  hampered 
greatly  by  floods  and  threats  of  floods 
in  rainy  seasons.  In  dry  seasons,  many 
cities  and  towns  in  the  basin  have  been 
forced  to  ration  water. 

Because  this  great  river  has  never  been 
harnessed,  a  large  portion  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  denied  economic 
growth,  development,  and  expansion  to 
an  immeasurable  degree. 

Since  as  early  as  1927  there  have  been 
sporadic  efforts  to  flnd  a  practical  plan 
for  effective  flood  control  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  resources  in  the  Cape 
Fear  Basin. 

In  1945  a  disastrous  flood  occurred  on 
the  Cape  Fear  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
flood,  which  caused  nearly  $5  million  in 
damages,  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol of  the  House  of  Representatives 
caused  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  start 
a  review  of  earlier  surveys  of  the  river 
basin.  A  public  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  1946  and  most  of 
the  technical  fleldwork  was  completed 
shortly  thereafter.  But  a  final  economic 
analysis  was  never  mside  and  no  deter- 
mination was  made  about  the  types  of 
structures  that  should  be  used  to  har- 
ness the  river. 

As  the  years  passed,  work  on  the  study 
all  but  came  to  a  halt  until  the  late 
Senator  W.  Kerr  Scott  obtained  funds 
in  1955  to  revive  it. 

Senator  Scott  held  the  view — and  I 
think  it  was  a  valid  one — that  no  pos- 
sible alternate  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  river  basin  should  be  overlooked. 

Pursuing  this  approach,  Senator  Scott 
called  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the  Corps 
of    Engineers,    the    Soil    Conservation 


Service,  and  others  in  his  office  on  June 
12,  1957. 

At  this  meeting,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  would  carry  out  a  joint 
study  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin. 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  unique  ap- 
proach. It  was  a  pioneering  move  to 
bring  together  for  a  joint  effort  the  two 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
most  directly  involved  with  flood  control 
and  water  resources  problems.  As  pre- 
liminary plans  for  the  study  advanced, 
it  was  decided  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  would  also  provide  assistance 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Sei-vice. 

A  joint  conference  of  these  agencies 
was  held  in  July  1957,  and  subsequently 
a  series  of  several  meetings  was  held  by 
special  work  groups  which  were  set  up. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1958,  I  asked  for  a  report  on  the 
work  being  carried  on  and  I  was  pleased 
with  the  progress  that  was  being  made 
at  that  time. 

I  was  advised  in  1959  that  adequate 
funds  were  available  to  the  agenlces  in- 
volved to  carry  the  joint  study  to  a  com- 
pletion in  flscal  year  1959. 

I  had  hoped  that  a  report  would  be 
forthcoming  soon,  certainly  not  later 
than  the  fall  of  1959.  But  weeks  and 
months  passed,  and  no  report  was  made. 

On  January  16.  1960,  I  wrote  an 
identical  letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itsch- 
ner.  Chief,  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  tiie 
Honorable  Donald  A.  Williams,  Adminis- 
trator, Soil  Conservation  Service,  in 
which  I  urged  the  early  completion  of 
the  report  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  fleldwork  had  long  since  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  text  of  that  letter  is  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  the  Army  Engineers  have 
been  engaged  In  studying  the  Cape  Te&i 
River  and  Its  tributaries  for  more  than  30 
years.  With  renewed  emphasis  beginning  In 
1956,  and  since  1957  the  Engineers  have  car- 
ried on  a  Joint  study  with  the  iioU  Conserva- 
tion Service,  with  the  objective  of  determin- 
ing the  l>e8t  method  of  controlling  floods 
and  developing  the  water  resources  of  this 
populous  basin  where  one-third  of  North 
Carolina's  4Vi  million  people  live  and  work. 

I  have  beer?  advised  a  number  of  times  last 
year  and  the  year  before  that  a  report  on  the 
results  of  the  Joint  study  could  be  expected 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

I  understand  that  a  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  done  by  the  field  staffs  of  both  the 
Engineers  and  the  SCS,  and  that  their 
studies  of  the  problem  have  long  since  been 
completed. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  report 
could  have  been  made  last  year,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  It  was  not  made  due  to  Inde- 
cision and  dissension  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  at  the  policy  level  in  Washington. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  development  of  the  Cape  Pear 
River  basin  to  the  future  growth  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  Its  Importance  far  out- 
weighs the  apparent  bickering  that  Is  caus- 
ing the  delay  In  the  submission  of  the  report. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  expedite  forthwith 
the  completion  and  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress the  report  on  the  Cape  Pear  River 
basin.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  field 
work  was  completed  long  ago,  I  am  Btire 
you  will  agree  that  this  Is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest.    This  Is  particularly  true  since  the 
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delay  In  finalizing  the  Cape  Fear  report  la 
also  causing  costly  and  undue  delayt  In 
ui^enUy  needed  work  on  Um  Neuae  Rlter 
basin  sunrey 

Late  ta  the  month  of  May  I  received 
similar  letters  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  response  to  my  letters,  and  both  let- 
ters stated  that  the  report  was  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

Today  is  March  2,  1961.  and  there  has 
been  no  report  forthcoming. 

I  have  this  day  sent  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice the  following  letter,  again  requesting- 
them  to  complete  their  report  and  tran^s- 
mit  it  to  the  Congress: 

I  am  enclosing  for  fO\ir  Information  a 
speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  Chamber  to- 
day regarding  the  joint  survey  of  the  Cape 
Pear  River  b^vsln  being  conducted  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

As  you  win  recall,  you  Informed  me  In 
May  19«0,  that  work  on  the  report  of  this 
survey  was  noarlng  completion  and  that  It 
was  then  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
suntuner  of    1960. 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  once  a«aln  to 
t.ike  the  necessary  steps  to  Insure  that  the 
Joint  report  La  completed  and  submitted  to 
the   Congress    Just   as  soon    as   possible 

These  are  the  facts. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  after  over  4  years  of  con- 
sultations, conferences,  and  working  to- 
gether, there  still  Is  no  joint  report  from 
the  Corpe  of  Engineers  and  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  relative  to  the  Cape 
Fear  River  ba-sin. 

To  say  the  least,  both  agencies  must 
stand  accountable  for  inaction  and  m- 
decision  at  a  timo  when  there  is  urgent 
need  for  positive  and  constructive  work 
in  developing  our  water  resources. 

It  is  regrettable  for  everyone  con- 
cerned— and  by  this  1  mean  a  third  of 
the  population  of  North  Carolina— if 
dissension  and  conflicting  views  are  the 
cause  for  the  delay  in  filing  the  report. 
In  all  fairness.  I  can  understand  why  the 
two  agencies  m.Ay  not  agree  entirely  on 
the  best  approaches  to  use,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  they  have  not — long 
before  now  at  least — agreed  to  disaRref 

The  time  has  come  when  those  in  au- 
thority must  make  a  decision  to  end 
indecision. 


can  remain  conveniently  hidden.  If  the 
State  Department  or  foreign  govern- 
ments have  misgivinsTs  or  suggestions, 
they  need  not  be  aired  publicly. 

And  the  clinchinsj  argument  l.s  that 
Congress  would  probably  approve  the 
plan,  anj-^ay.  So  why  bother  with  the 
formalities'' 

This  last  argument  remind.s  one  of 
Castro's  explanations  of  why  he  has  not 
bothered  to  hold  election.s— the  people 
undoubtedly  would  elect  him  anyway,  so 
why  bother? 

No  matter  how  excellent  the  Peace 
Corps  idea  may  be.  there  is  no  rea.son  for 
setting  it  up  in  this  manner,  which 
evidences  such  disdain  for  the  con.'-tl- 
tutional  division  of  powers  This  is  no 
emergency  program  which  must  be  set 
up  this  week— and  if  it  were,  the  Presi- 
dent could  probably  Ret  immediate  con- 
L're.ssional  action  if  he  wanted  It 

The  President's  action  indicates  an 
impatience  with  the  procedures  we  know 
as  due  proces-i  of  law.  and  is  an  example 
of  the  alarming  deu'ree  to  which  Con- 
eress  has  permitted  its  functions  tn  be 
taken  over  by  the  Executive  Tins  pro- 
cedure mipht  be  difficult  to  explain  to  a 
high  school  civics  ."Student,  who  naively 
believes  that  the  Nation's  laws  are 
established  by  Congress 


YOUTH  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  Mr.  President.  In  all 
the  discussion  of  the  Peace  Corps  set  up 
Wednesday  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  one  point  seems  to  have  been 
largely  overlooked — the  strange  method 
in  which  it  was  created. 

President  Kennedy  had  indicated  he 
would  ask  Congress  to  establish  such  an 
agency,  and  legislation  is  now  pending 
in  both  Houses.  But  instead  of  follow- 
ing this  normal  procedure,  the  President 
has  bypassed  Congress,  and  set  up  the 
program  by  Executive  order. 

Admittedly,  this  simplifies  matters 
greatly.  It  eliminate*  the  nuisance  of 
explaining  to  congressional  committees 
exactly  how  the  program  would  work. 
II  there  are  any  pitfalls  in  the  plan,  they 


ONE-HUNDREDTH     BIRTHDAY     AN- 

NWERSARY       OF       MRS.       HELEN 

BATCH ELDER 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  ordi- 
narily I  would  not  con-^ider  it  Justitiable 
to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  call 
attention  to  a  matter  of  purely  senti- 
mental importance  and  nut  mvohaig  a 
per.son  of  national  fame. 

However,  I  cannot  lefraui  at  this  time 
from  Uikmg  the  liberty  of  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  tliat  a 
lady  in  my  State  of  New  Hampshire  will 
he  100  years  old  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. March  4.  That  means  Uiat 
she  was  t)orn  on  the  day  tliat  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
the  United  States  m  front  of  our  Capitol. 

Mis  Helen  Batchelder.  of  Hampton 
Falls.  N.H..  has  been  the  town  librarian 
for  40  years.  She  will  celebrate  her 
100th  birthday  anniversary  by  perform- 
uib?  her  duties,  as  usual,  in  the  town  li- 
brary. She  resides  in  the  village  which 
is  the  home  of  the  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  His  Excellency  Wesley  Pow- 
ell, who  will  be  present  to  congratulate 
her.  as  will  also  other  friends  m  the 
community. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calliiiK  the 
White  House,  to  request  that,  if  it  is  at 
all  possible,  she  might  receive  Kreetings 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  anyone 
connected  with  the  Senate  feels  that  it 
might  be  a  worthwhile  gesture,  under 
these  extraordinary  circumstiinces.  to 
.send  Mrs.  Batchelder  his  tcreetings.  I 
know  that  she  would  welcome  them,  and 
it  would  be  appreciated,  also,  by  Senator 
Bruges  and  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  tlie  Recoru  at 
this  point  an  article  about  Mrs.  Batch- 
elder  published  in  the  Hampton  Union. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Falls    Lib«aiian    Wui    Bi    Fim>   on    lixnH 

BiBTHOAT 

H.\MPTo!«  Pails  -Mrs.  Helen  Balchelcler 
Is  filing  to  celebrate  ner  100th  birthday  on 
the  Job 

I.ibnirUn  of  the  Hampton  PiUls  Public 
Library  for  40  yeani.  she  will  be  100  years 
'hi  March  4,  and  the  town  Is  expected  to 
turn  out  for  the  library  open  house  being 
planned  In  her  honor  that  afternoon  frti.i 
J   U>  5 

While  no  special  program  Is  sclieduled. 
there  will  be  tea  for  visitors  Gov.  Wesley 
Puwell,  a  neighbor,  plana  to  drop  la  uU.ut 
4  i'^i  Ui  p.iy  his  respects. 

Mrs  Batchelder  has  been  chapl!\!n  nf 
H.i.npton  Falls  Grange  for  61  years  and  l.s 
the  only  living  charter  member. 

Mrs.  'Iliayer  Edgerly.  who  has  been  assist- 
ant librarian  fur  some  years,  keeps  the  U- 
b.' iry  "pen  Tuesday  evenings  and  Wedncs- 
il.iy  aJterao<in.s,  but  Mrs  Balchelcler  vialess 
the  weather  Is  against  It  —still  presides  at 
her  Ixioks  Saturday  afternoons. 

Though  there  are  other  claimants  to  the 
oUlettt  title,  the  local  library  Is  credited  In 
t.'if  tMwn  hl-story  with  being  th«  first  free 
P'.ihl'.r  llhr.iry  In  America  It  hiiS  l>een  1  i- 
c.iteU  In  a  lJ5-year-old  former  church  build- 
in  ^:  .tlnre   1901 

M.-»  Batchelder  makea  her  home  here 
a. tlxvs  tiie  road  from  the  library  with  her 
daughter.  Ml.ss  Martha  Batchelder.  She  h.L8 
a  son.  Windsor,  now  retired  and  living  In 
Connecticut  and  many  grandchildren  and 
tfreat-Rrandchlldren.  most  of  whom  plnn  to 
be  here  for  the  annlrersary 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

'ITie  le-rislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KUCHEI.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-ent  that  the  order  for 
tl;e  qucirum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDir.-G  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDiriONAL      CIRCUIT     AND      DIS- 
TRICT JUIXiES 

The  Senate  re5umed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  9112'  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judcres,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  KUCHFX.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  my  col!ear:ue  I  Mr.  EwcleI 
I  i)!Ter  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
immedi.ite  con.bideration. 

I  he  I'H1->^IDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  I  f  (ii.si  ATtvE  Ci.ERK  At  the  end 
of  ih.e  bill  add  a  new  section  as  fc)llows: 

PfX"  (Si    The    f.rst    paragraph    of    eec- 

t:   n  M  if  title  2S  of  the  United  tJUtes  Code 
Lb  am«-nded  to  read  as  f  illowa 

•  C  i.ifornl.i  l!i  divided  Into  three  Judicial 
dlat."-.. '-s.  to  be  kn.jwn  as  the  northern,  ccn- 
tr  il    n:.il  so-ithern  dL-^trlrts  rif  Callfurnl.i  " 

bi  Section  84  of  title  2B  nf  the  United 
.'^tatt^  C<xle  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (bt  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"CWNTHAL  DISTKtCT 

•■ib>  The  central  district  comprises  two 
divisions 

"(1)  The  northern  dlTlslon  comprises  the 
Counties  of  Fresno,  Inyo.  Kern.  Kings.  Ma- 
dera, except  Yosemlte  National  Park,  Marl- 
p<j«a.  except  Yosemlte  Natloiuil  Park, 
Merced,  and  Tulare. 
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H  ',TT'pi«nn^*  northern  division  shall  be  Yet  CaUfornia  is  now  the  second  State  new  narcotic  sentences.    Felons  now  in- 

•72ri?e  southern  divUion  compri.e.  the  !fn,rhi^AlTt«^«n  A.'i^.^  is  exceeded  sist  on  trials  rather  than  pleading  guilty, 
counties  of  Los  Angeles,  orange.  Biverelde,  only  by  Alaska  and  Texa.s.  Califorma  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
San  Bernardino,  San  Luu  Obiapo.  Santa  Qi^tncts  were  provided  many  years  ago  border  and  port  criminal  situation,  ad- 
Barbara,  and  Ventura.  When  the  •State  was  very  gravely  be-  ministration  from  Los  Angeles,  125  miles 

"Court  for  the  southern  division  shall  be  llttled.     In  the  past  decade  its  growth  away,   has   not  proved   satisfactory      A 

held  at  Loe  Angeles.  has  been  explosive.    Population  growth  strong  U.S.  attorney  reporting  directly 

•■southern  district  ^3^  '^^n  recognized  as  a  reason  for  pro-  to  the  Attorney  General  who  can  serve 

••(c)  The  southern  district  comprises  the  viding  a  much  needed  third  district  for  the  local  and  Federal  law  enforcement 

counties  of  Imperial  end  San  Diego.  Florida  in   the  omnibus  judgeship  bill,  agencies    and     officials    and    cooperate 

"Court  for  the  southern  district  shall  be  Yet  California  is  much  larger  than  Flor-  with    the   Mexican    officials    is   needed 

held  at  San  Diego."  Ida  In  population  and  size.  Most  of  the  Federal  cases  involve  Cus- 

(c)  The  two  district  Judges  for  the  The  district  provided  by  the  amend-  terns  and  the  FBI.  Their  regional  head - 
rm;dia^eT;\?riir1oX°date'  of  e'^nL'tmTnt  ^^""^  Comprises  the  counties  of  San  quarters  are  at  San  Diego  and  their 
oTrnia  acfaVd  whi'i  ?mciai  statioTon  Diego  and  Imperial.  San  Diego  County  regional  boundaries  are  exactly  the 
date  Is  San  Diego  shall,  on  and  after  such  ^^  "^°  *'"^  greatest  percentage  popu-  boundaries  of  the  new  district. 

date  be  the  district  Judges  for  the  southern  Nation  increase,  86  percent,  of  any  metro-  Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 

district  of  CaUfornia  and  all  other  district  politaii  area  in  the  country  from   1950  the  practice  has  been  to  assign  young 

judk'efi  for  the  southern  district  of  California  to  1960  except  Phoenix,  Ariz.     It  grew  assistants  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  San 

holding  office  Immediately  prior  to  the  date  of  from    556,808    to    1,033.011.     With    Im-  Diego   office.     The  pay  is  low  and  the 

enactment  of  this  act  shall,  on  and  after  perial  County  the  new  district  will  have  turnover  has  been  heavy.     Great  addi- 

ms?ric?orcaUf1)rnrr  ^"''^"  '"'  *^*  "'"'"'''  *  population  of  1.103,627.     The  county  tional  expense  is  involved  in  duplicate 

(d)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and  ?^  ?^i?^^^°  ^^  i^°^  "^^  ^^*^°"^  ^^'"^^^^  ^^^^'  coordination,  travel,  mileage,  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  "^  "^^  State,  and  the  city  of  San  Diego  phone  calls  to  the  government,  its  law 
two  additional  district  Judges  for  the  north-  ^  °ow  the  third  largest  on  the  Pacific  enforcement  agencies  and  the  public, 
ern  district  of  Caiifoffuia.  and  two  addi-  coast,  being  right  behind  San  Francisco  The  situation  is  even  more  serious  in 
tionai  district  Judges  lor  the  central  district  and  ahead  of  Seattle.  The  new  district  the  case  of  civil  cases.  The  local  as- 
of  California  in  area  will  be  about  twice  the  size  of  sistant  U.S.    attorneys   do   not   handle 

(ei  In  order  that  the  table  conteined  in  Connecticut.  these  because  they  are  too  busv  with  the 

secti.m  in  the  number  of  Judicial  districts  fi°"®  ^^^\  require  the  establishment  of  cases  are  tried  in  San  Diego  by  Los  An- 

and   district   Judgeships   for   the   sute  of  '"^  ^^^  district  but  the  need  to  pro-  geles  assistant  U.S.  attorneys.    The  ex- 

Caiifornia.  such  table  is  amended  to  read  Vide  better  law  enforcement  and  the  bet-  pense  is  even  heavier  here,  and  there 

as  follows  with  respect  to  said  State:  ter    administration    of    both    civil    and  is  no  local  continuity.     The  civil  cases 

"Di.'<tricts                      I                         Judge»  criminal  cases.  involving  the  Government  are  mostly  big 

California:               '                                            San  Diego  and  Imperial  Counties  com-  protracted    cases — military    condemna- 

Northern 9  prise  the  California  border  with  Mexico,  tion,  water,  and  antitrust.    United  States 

crntr:ii .11  Smuggling,    narcotics,    and    subversion  against  Fallbrook.  for  example,  involves 

Southern 2"  problems    are   extremely   serious.     The  6,000  water  defendants  and  has  been  in 

On  page  2.  In  the  committee  amend-  25th  customs  district,  which  comprises  trial  since  1958.    Judge  Carter  has  spent 

ment.  beginning  with  line  9,  strike  out  c'^actly  the  same  boundaries  as  the  new  140  days  in  trial  already  and  many  more 

down  through  the  word  'California",  in  district,  has  a  larger  number  of  nar-  days  will  be  required.    There  are  a  num- 

line  12.  cotic  arrests  and  seizures  than  any  other  ber  of  other  big  civil  cases. 

On  page  5.  in  the  table  following  line  district.     They  rose  from  68  in  1952  to  There  is  no  sign  that  the  growth  of 

15,    ,>-trike   oiit   the   matter   relating   to  306  in  1959.     Border  crossings  at  San  San  Diego  will  slow.    The  ninth  circuit 

California.  Diego   rose   from   6.787,148    in    1950    to  in  its  request  for  six  courtrooms  in  the 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  18.331,773  in  1960.  new   San   Diego  Federal  building,   now 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-         ^^  addition,   San   Diego  comprises   a  in  the  planning  stages,  has  demonstrated 

ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Call-  ^^t  naval  and  marine  complex,  prob-  this, 

forma.  ably  the  greatest  in  the  world.    This  gen-  The  new  district  will  not  be  expensive. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  crates  a  great  number  of  Federal  civil  Already  present  in  San  Diego  are  the 
amendment  which  my  colleague  and  I  ^^^  criminal  cases  as  does  the  great  three  courtrooms  now  required,  com- 
ofTer  does  not  add  any  additional  Judge-  ^"d  growing  port  of  San  Diego  which  plete  bankruptcy  and  grand  jury  facili- 
ships  to  the  pending  bill.  However,  it  Increased  its  business  even  in  the  slow  ties  and  officials,  as  well  as  clerks,  mar- 
creates  a  new  judicial  district,  composed  year  of  1960.  And  the  vast  defense  in-  shals,  and  one  of  the  largest  criminal 
of  the  counties  of  San  Diego  and  Im-  dustries  with  patent  and  other  Federal  probation  offices  in  the  country  whose 
perial.  which  lie  at  the  southern  end  of  Questlcms.  4  officers  now  supervise  an  average 
CaUfornia,  along  the  border  of  the  Re-  I'  is  not  then  surprising  that  the  San  of  340  probationers  a  month.  The  addi- 
public  of  Mexico.  Diego  Federal  courts  have  probably  the  tional  cost,  estimated  after  careful  sur- 

The  amendment  bears  the  endorse-  highest  criminal  load  per  population  in  vcy   of  present   personnel  and   salaries 

ment   of   the  State  Bar  A.ssociation  of  the    country.     Figures    and    statements  and  the  few  increases  in  salary  and  per- 

California;    the    California   Legislature,  submitted   to  the  Judiciary   Committee  sonnel.  is  $46,750.     More  than  this  will 

by   unanimous   vote;    the   Governor   of  ^y  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  be  saved  in  doing  away  with  duplicate 

California;  and  the  attorney  general  of  Courts,  and  by  the  San  Diego  County  files  and  supervisions,  travel,  per  diem, 

California;  as  well  as  the  endorsement  Bar  Association  all  show  this,  even  when  mileage,  and  phone  expense, 

of   many   other  civic   organizations.  allowances  are  made  for  a  large  number  No  additional   judges   have  been   re- 

The   American    Bar   Association   has  of  routine  immigration  cases.  quested.    The  provision  in  the  bill  giv- 

recognized  the  public  service  rendered         Although   the   proposed   new   central  ing  the  Los  Angeles  area  two  more  judges 

by  the  San  Diego  County  Bar  Associa-  district — Los   Angeles    and   surrounding  ^^in  as  the  proponents  have  represented 

tion  in  proposing  the  legislation  by  an  counties,  now  the  central  division— has  to  the  committee,  free  the  San  Diego 

award   of   merit   granted   last   year,   In  almost   eight    times   the    population   of  judges  from  having  to  handle  cases  in 

1960.  the  two  southern  counties,  their  crimi-  los  Angeles,  which  has  admittedly  over- 

What  are  the  reasons  for  such  wide-  ^^i  case  filings  are  about  the  same.    In  burdened  the  San  Diego  judge, 
spread  support  of  tlie  new  district  of  1959  it  was,  central  952  and  southern  ^  great  increase  in  efficiency  and  bet- 
Calif  omia?  887;  and  in  1960,  1,006  for  the  central  ter  control  of  law  enforcement  in  this 

California   has   but   two   districts,  as  *nd  855  for  the  southern  divisions.     In  crilical,   growing,    international   border 

compared  with  four  each  for  New  York  the  southern  division,  the  proposed  new  and  defense  area  will  result  from  the 

and  Texas  and  three  each  for  Georgia,  southern  district,  the  cases  actually  com-  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Alabama,     Tennessee,     Illinois,     North  ing  to  trial  in  1960  increased  42  percent  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  as  time 

Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania,  over  1959.    This  is  so  because  of  the  stiff  goes  by,  requests  will  be  made  by  the 
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concessional  delegation  from  the  State 
of  California  for  additional  Judicial  dis- 
tricts In  our  State.  But  here  is  a  pro- 
posal which  has  been  considered  favor- 
ably by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
past  sessions;  here  la  something  which 
bears  the  oflDcial  endorsement  of  the  Bar 
Association  of  California,  of  the  local  bar 
associations,  of  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
office". 

For  all  those  reasons.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate, particularly  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  able 
friend  and  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  my  senior 
colleague  has  very  ably  and  compre- 
hensively covered  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  creation  of  the  new  judicial  district 
in  the  San  Diego  area.  I  am  certain 
that  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1957,  a  bin  authorizing  a  new 
Federal  district  unanimously  passed  the 
U.S.  Senate.  So  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
this  matter  has  been  before  this  body 
or  has  received  its  approval,  if  it  receives 
its  approval  today. 

The  proposal  wsw  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
ilouse  of  Flepresentatlves  in  1958  and 
1960.  So,  as  a  consequence,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  senior  colleague  has 
once  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
twice  been  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  in  addition  to 
the  other  recommendations  which  lie  has 
covered  so  carefully  and  in  such  detail 
in  his  statement  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

For  those  reasons,  B£r.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
California  in  sponsoring  and  supporting 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  a  question.  Will  he 
yield? 

Mr   KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  creates  a  third  district. 

Mr  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  To  be  named  the 
southern  district  of  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  does  not  create 
additional  judgeships. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Except  those  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes,  as  the  bill  came 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment.     I  think  it  is  meritorious. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  question 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fdrnia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Bible!  on  the  bill  now  befott  the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

St.\tkmknt  by  SrNAroR  Bible  on  I,E(;r.««l..^TIr)M 

To    Cheatc    a    Second    JfLKiE.sHif    f>)«    the 

Di.sTRiLT  or  Nevada 

.■Kfltlrmauve  action  by  the  -Senate  in  creat- 
ing additional  Federal  Judges  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  our  Judicial  system  The 
hvrge  backlog  of  pending  case.s  will  be  eased, 
and  the  bench,  bur.  and  public  alike  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  l^ng-neeUed  legisla- 
tion. 

For  more  than  5  year.s,  I  have  been  w.iglng 
a  flght  to  have  a  second  Judgeship  created 
In  my  State  Until  a  few  years  ago.  Nevada 
waa  a  one-Judge  State  Under  Public  Law 
294  of  the  83d  Congres-s.  a  temporary  dis- 
trict Judgeship  waa  au^h  >rlzed  and  n;ied 
We  then  had  a  peri.xl  when  two  able  Judges 
were  serving  the  di:.trlct,  a-ssuring  adequate 
Judgepower  and  cfflclent  and  expedient  ad- 
ministration of  Ju.=-,tlce  This  situation  was 
not  of  long  duritlon.  however,  as  the  senior 
Judge  of  the  district  of  Nevada  retired  for 
reasons  of  health  and.  under  terms  of  tli» 
law,  Nevada  reverted  to  a  one-Judge  State 

On    beh.ilf   of    my    colleague.    Mr     Cannon 
and   myself    1    have    this    year    Introduced    a 
bill    to    provide    for    the    appointment    of    a 
permanent  additional  dlsTict  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Nevada 

As  I  have  pointed  out  on  niimerous  oc- 
c.'isions,  Nevada  Is  a  State  of  vast  area  and 
a  great  amount  of  one  Judge's  time  Is  con- 
sunned  In  traveling  Nevada's  lone  district 
Judge  has  cited  flgiires  showing  that  current 
travel  expenses  f)f  the  Jvidge.  with  the  at- 
tendant clerks,  marshal.?,  and  other  c<.>urt 
personnel.  am(junt  to  approximately  $17,000 
a  year  With  only  a  slight  additional 
amount,  a  full-time  J^:dge  culd  be  pro- 
vided for  this  district 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  legl.siati  ^n 
h.\s  the  approval  of  the  Judiciary  Comnatlee 
of  the  Senate,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  tiie 
United  States,  along  with  the  personal  en- 
dorsement of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  Third 
Circuit. 

A  second  Judgeship  for  Nevada  Is  fully 
Justified  In  the  light  of  need,  efficiency  and 
convenience 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  committee 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  2, 
in  line  14,  after  the  word  Connecticut", 
to  strike  out  "two  additional  district 
judges  for  the  southom  district  of 
Florida." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  I 
understood  there  were  to  be  no  further 
votes  today.  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ, under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  <at 
3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p  m  t  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  March 
3,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  tiie 
Senate  March  2,  1961 

Depart me.nt  or  Commerce 

Hickman  Price,  Jr  .  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 


Feoekal  Hoi'siNc  Commission 

Neal  J  Hardy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to   be   Federal  Housing  Commissioner 

The  following-named  persona  to  the  of- 
flcf'fl  indicated 

DEPARTMEhrr  or  Labor 

James  J  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
As.sist«nt  Secretary  of  Labor 

Charles  Donahue,  of  Maine,  to  be  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  Labor 

PfBLic  Health  Service 

Luther  I,  Terry,  of  Alab;\ma,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a 
term  of  4  years 

Civil  Aeronai' rus  Board 

Robert  T  Murphy,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautic*  Board 
for  the  rem.ilnder  of  the  term  expl.'-lng  De- 
cember Jl.  1966 

In   the   Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U  S 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  U»e  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  staff  corps, 
ivs  Indicated,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided   by  law 

medical   corps 

Alexander.  Charles  E     O'.ii  k    Herbert  E 

Ci  >ldthijri)e   Oc^ir^e 

W 
Orello   Pied  W 
Ciros*.  Jaii.i'h  D 
Hamlin   Charles  R 
Heath   John  F 
Hel.sln^    Ralph  A 
H  «>fer.  Wllford  D 
H'  lU.ston   Harry  R 
Huxhes,  James  L 
Hughes.  Luman  H  . 

Jr 
Hux   Robert  H 
Jt  ffrey.  Wiliiian  L 
Jensen.  Joseph  E  .  Jr 
Johri.son,  Walter  M 
Joly   Eugene  M 
Kaufmann    Edwin  D 
Kawaguchi,  TiAhlyu 

P 
K'-rn    .\rM.ur  .'^ 
Klndell,  John  R. 
King.  Olendall  L 
K\r\e,  James  C 
Kmneman     Robert   E 

Jr 
Knab   Do\iBlas  R 
Labudovlch.  Marco 
Lambdin,  Charles  8 
Lar.s<.)n.  Dale  L 
I.ce.  Dixon  A 
Lliiaweaver,    Paul    O  , 

Jr 
I.mtner  Donald  R 
I  ista.  William  A 
Ijigan,  Jerome  A 
I»wery   Clinton  H 
Lukens.  Robert  W  ,  Jr 


Allen.  Rt)bert  M 

Arana,  Thomas 

B.i^St'tt.  Arthur  E 
Jr 

U.\rcay   Stephen  J  , 
Jr 

Batchelder,  Wendell 
W 

Bautts.  Don.ild  R 

Btary.  Franklin  D 

Btlser.  Riiljerl  D 

Biiu<ham    Elmer  L 

B<^)rowsky.  Melvln 

B.itlmer   Allen  R 

B'wniaii,  Ercll  R     Jr 

B  yden    r>iugla«  O 

Brainlet'.    Charner  W 

Bnsbln.  R.)bert  L 

Brown.  James  M 

Bn.'W!!,  H.-b<Tt  A 

Buck   Wayne  O. 

Bvirke.  Erwln  L 

C.ihlU.  Lewis  N 

C'lrlMri.  Carter  E  ,  Jr 

Ch.imberlain.  Philip 
H 

Clarke   Eutcene  J     Jr 

Cloyd.  David  H. 

C  Hites.  John  R 

Colett.i.  Donienlc  F 

C  '<)t)er,  P.uil  D     Jr 

C 'oper,  WUIlnm  C  . 
Jr 

Cordler.  Robert  D 

C    wan    Da-.  ;d  E 

Crawlird    Edward  P. 

CrenwelKe.  Wilbur  E 

Crfws.  Cjuinti  U.S  E  .  Jr    Madlng   Ru.ssfU  F 

Curran,  J  .hii  P  M.iiih.irt   Ji.hii  D 

Cu.'.i.ck.  WMliam  E    Jr    M  ixwell.  TlKmias  E. 

Diarie   Th.-imsA  M.izur   John  H 

Daugh'rldge   Truman   McCarthy   Thomas  E 

McOrcw.  Clinton  J 

Jr 
McNltzky.  Adam  A 
M(  R(»bert«.  Jay  W 
Miale.  August,  Jr 
.Miller.  Alan  G 
Miller  Rm.se  1!   Jr 
Mlllerlck.  Ji>s<-ph  D 
M  >ga.  Oret'g  M  .  Jr 
Moore.  Thomas  P 
Mizley.  Paul  D 
Mullen,  Joseph  T 
MulUn.  Robert  L. 
Novotny.  Charles  A. 
Nyirjesy,  latvan 
O  Connell,  Joseph  P. 
Odlaiid,  Winston  B. 


D.ivls.  MUfon  D 
Dean.  Philip  J 
deArrlk'"ltia-Rixl- 

rikcuez.  Eiirhjue  M 
Dempsey   William  C 
I>'.sjardln'^    Jay  A 
I>  vie   Fre<l  W 
Ellm    Ek'a'  P    Jr 
Enuch.  Ch  irles  H 
Escajeda.  Richard  M 
Field.  Richard  A 
Fosburg.  Richard  G 
Krazler   Robert  W 
Georvre.  Frederick 
Gilchrist,  Don  K 
Glass,  Jame.s  L 
Ciltnn.  James  E 


1961 
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4  aimer.  Rayden  D., 

Jr. 
Parker,  Paul  E. 
Phllbrlck,  Clement  J, 

Jr. 
Plcotls,  Peter 
r owdl.  Alton  L.,ni 
Rhodea,  Alfred  K. 
R.  bli.son,  D<mald  W. 
i:  .Kcrs,  Albert  M. 
Hogers,  Carl  W. 
Iticlmger,  Edwin  A. 
t^alsltr.  Richard  B. 
Kargent,  Robert  T. 
Schanberger,  John  E. 
Scliurn,  Victor  O. 
Schumacher,  Harold 

R 
Serjlon,  Lewis  H. 
St>:p,  Duane  L. 
Shil.lng.  Cliiules  U. 
t-huptar.  Daniel 
S.il.  W..ilain  E.,  Jr. 
S.ead.  FraiikUu  B. 
Sorens.)n,  R  ibert  I. 
SpipnoU.  Robert  C. 
Sj>eiice,  John  W 
Steagal,  Robert  W.. 

Jr 
Siebbli.s,  George  G., 

Jr. 

STTPPl 

Abr'ih  am.  Dona  von  E. 
Arcand.  Albert  A. 
B.ikcr.  Clovls  1,1. 
Ball.  Tliomaa  F..  Jr. 
B..hl,  Stanley  C. 
li  irbldge.  George  F. 
Boyce,  Thomas  A. 
Boyd.  David  T. 
Brady.  Jajiies  A. 
Eray.  Joseph  A..  Jr. 
Bru'-h.  Herbert  W 
Burbank.  Donald  D. 
C  irmody,  Barry  S. 
Ciirpeiiter.  Norman  E, 
Chapman.  DiUTell  S 
Dree^   Richard  N. 
Duiilevy.  John  H. 
E<l.'^alI,  Van  T, 
Eim-rv,  William  T 
Far.eUy,  William  C. 
JYest   Shirley  D. 
Glio>t;cy.  Gary  D. 
Gordon.  Donald  B. 
Gore,  Austin  F  .  Jr. 
Hamilton,  Oliver  W  , 

Jr. 
ILomllton.  'Wimam  C. 

Jr. 
H.ar.m.^r.d.  Jnmes  E. 
H.irrts.  Emen>on  M. 
H.irvcy.  Robert  R  .  Jr. 
H.i55enplug.  John  P. 
Her.dershot,  Theodore 

R 
Herge?helmer,  Cliarles 

H. 
Hill.  Kenneth  E. 
Hurt   Richard  O 
Hutchinson.  Arthur  E. 
Jackson.  George  A. 
J  im^s,  Billy  M. 
K.efer,  Frederick  H. 
Ktrwath.  Richard  C  r 
Kick,  David  L 
K:".g   Gtrald  H. 


StcTens,  Jbhn  J. 
Stitcher,  Joseph  X. 
Stotka,  Victor  L. 
Svlhus,  EUcbard  H. 
Teneyck,  Dsvld  R. 
Thomas.  Robert  C. 
Trone,  Jamea  N. 
Upton.  Richard  T. 
VanOrden.  Blchu-d  T. 
Varon,  Myron  I. 
VUscher.  Robert  D. 
VosheU,  Thomas  H., 

Jr. 
Walker.  Vern  N. 
Walker.  wmiamW. 

A. 
Wallace.  CalTin  R..  Jr. 
WiUton.  Fred  R. 
Walton.  Harry  L. 
Webb.  Blair  M. 
Welch.  CecU  C. 
Wetzel,  Richard  A. 
Wl^^s,  Alfred  E..  IL 
Wlllcutts,   Morton  O, 

Jr. 
WlHett.  Leo  V.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Johns. 
Wltc hen.  Jack  M. 
Wolfe,  Franklin  U. 
Young,  Jajnes  M. 
Yarlck.  Bernard  8, 

T    CJORPS 

Koiler,  Bcrtll  R 
Lane ,  Henry  L. 
Lflghty.  Gary  C. 
Lennox,  Grenea  J. 
Lewis.  Frederick  W. 
Margason.  Bemardl^ 
&faxwell,  Thomas  A. 
McNally.  Joseph  J. 
Mija,  Theodore 
Mitchell,  BUIy  R. 
MttcheU,  WlllUm  P. 
Morgan,  Donald  Q. 
Nehez.  Jamee  R.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  George  W. 
OtTerinan,  George  S. 
Prittermann,  Prank  O. 
Peloqula.  Ferdinand  C. 
Pcrrltt.  Paul 
Pettljohn.  Thomas  P. 
Porter.  Or  land  A..  Jr. 
Ramey,  James  B.,  Jr. 
RatJey.  James  R. 
Rf-ade,  Lowell  A. 
Rice,  Charles  X. 
Riley,  James  E. 
Rlxey,  Charles  W. 
.Ryan,  WUllam  J. 
Salsman.  Thomas  E. 
SamueUon,  Charles  IL 
Sherrell,  David  P. 
Slemona,  Earl  G.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Herbert  R. 
Spears.  Laurenoe 
Stratton,  Dene  B. 
Sullivan,  John  P. 
Taylor,  James  A. 
Todd,    Alexander    W, 

Jr. 
Umstead,    Walter    W., 

Jr. 
Walsh,  John  E. 
Wasson,  John  A. 
Welsskopf .  William  M. 
White,  George  H. 
Wlrslng,  John  A. 


"B- 


Bcvan.  Leroy  A. 
Cl.'^vton.  Walter 

Jr. 
C'r.iwford,  Jack  V. 
D  vis,  Joe  A. 
Dillard.  Donald  H. 
I-  ritjina.  Walter  B.,  Jr 
Flatley.  Eugene  T. 
Kog.orty.  Daniel  P. 
Ford.  ThalneE. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Prlmenko.  Michael 
Puller,  William  C. 
Geary,  Joseph  P. 
Hardage.  Owen  A,  Jr. 
Heaney,  Harold  V. 
Hershberger,  John  R., 

Jr. 
Holland,  Harry  W.,  Jr. 
Howard,  Marvin  W. 
HuflTman,  WiUlam  W. 


Ingebretaon,  B-rln  D. 
Jones,  WllUam  L..  Jr. 
Keen.  Homer  X.,  Jr. 
O'Brlfln.  Robert  P. 
Perry.  Jolmle  L. 
Ramsey.  Vernon  J. 
Richards.  Sherman  B. 
Rlttenhouse,  James  C. 
Roberson,  Ronald  L. 


Ryan,  Joseph  X. 
Samuel.  William  R. 
Smith,  Richard  R 
Smith,  William  Q..  Jr. 
Stewart.  DeU  P.,  Jr. 
Veltman,  Dean  K. 
Wartes,  Arthtir  J. 
Wilson,  Donald  M. 
Zeller,  Dwlght  P. 


Crvn.    XMCINEER    CORPS 

Blederman,  Richard  J.  DeGroot,  Ward  W. 


ni 


Bodtke,  David  H. 
Boyce,  Keith  C. 
Church,  Archer  E.,  Jr. 
Clerc,  Louis  H. 
Courtrlght,  Carl 
Davis,  Walter  E,,  Jr. 


Martin,  Robert  A. 
Mlddleton,  William  D., 

Jr. 
Olson.  Paul  D. 
Stevens.  Waxren  G. 
Zobel,  William  M. 


DEMTAL    CORPS 


Corderman,  Roy  C  , 
Cotton,  William  R. 
Enoch,  James  D. 
Evans,  Charles  G. 
Falcone,  Philip  R. 
Gaston,  Robert  A. 
Hardin,  Jeflerson  P. 
Haymore,  Robert  D. 
Hyde,  Jack  E. 
Keene,  Harris  J. 
Koutrakoe,  John 
Loinmel.  Tennyson 
Longton.  Robert  W. 
Loo,  Wallace  D. 
Luther,  Norman  K. 


Jr.Mullcr,  Henry,  III 

Prince,  Richard  D. 

Rademacher,  Gary  E. 

Raybln,  Sidney 

Schultz,  Chester  J.,  Jr. 

Shlller,  WllUam  R. 

Shirley,  Robert  E. 

Slage,  Lowell  E. 

Thomason,  Robert  R. 

Tlmby.  Robert  E. 

Ulrey,  Richard  D. 
J.    Vessey,  Robert  A. 

Watklns,  Eugene  A.,  Jr 

Williams,  Joseph  P. 

Wilson,  James  M. 


MZDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Akers.  Thomas  G. 
Alexander,  Ross  D. 
Asche.  Clifton  A. 
Berrian,  James  H. 
Berry,  Newell  H. 
Blalock.  Jesse  P. 
Bloom,  Henry  H. 
Boudreaux,  Joeeph  C, 

Jr. 
Brown.  Marvin  J. 
Buck,  Charles  W. 
Chansky,  Ralph  D. 
Connery,  Horace  J. 
Dowllng,  James  H. 
Edwards,  Billy  M. 
Ferris,  Ezra  P. 
Peuquay,  Donald  E. 
Fry,  George  E. 
Haden,  Hulot  W. 
Hlne,  Charles  M. 
Holcombe,  John  T. 
Jordan,  Robert  D. 


Llpes,  Wheeler  B. 
Mateik.  Edward  D. 
McAlpln,  John  S. 
McConviUe,  William  E. 
Mclntofeh,  Francis  W. 
Meyer,  William  J. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  G. 
Nelson,  M&son  A.,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Lavern  E. 
Peckham,  Samuel 
Petolettl,  Angelo  R 
Ragle,  Philip  R. 
Reed,  Robert  F. 
Rudolph,  Henry  S. 
Schlndele,  Rodger  P. 
Schlamm,  Norbert  A, 
Sherin,  Paul  J. 
Summerour,  Thomas  J. 
VanMetre,  Milton  T. 
Watts,  Uoyd  A. 
Welch,  Charles  F. 
Williams,  DEiniel  N. 


NURSE  CORPS 


Bracy,  Edith  L. 
Breedln.  Louisa  P. 
Bryan,  R-ances  E. 
Clemens,  Rose  M. 
Conder,  Maxlne 
Ooplc.  Kathryn  M. 
Corcoran,  Anna 
Cordlngley,  Mary  K. 
Courtrlght,  Barbara  R. 
Croteau,  Marie  A. 
David,  Rose  M. 
Finn,  Celine  A. 
Pogarty,  Anna  L. 
Poulks,  Rose  M. 
Purmanchik,  Helen  L 
Gagnon,  Eva  M. 
Hanley,  Susan  M. 
Hanson,  Dorothy  M. 
Hooker,  Doris  H. 
Humphreys,  Reglna  B. 
Hundley,  Barbara  J. 
MacDonald,  Patricia 

H. 
Miller,  Jean  L. 
Morry,  Mary  R. 
Murasheff,  Linda  D. 


Murphy,  Lorraine  M. 
Nielubowicz,  Mary  J. 
Norrifi,  Barbara 
Osborne,  Leah  V. 
Osborne,  Loah  G. 
Otis,  Clara  A. 
Pampush,  Ruth  G. 
Parent,  Shirley  M. 
Perlow,  Marion  R. 
Pfeffer,  Elizabeth  M. 
Rebick,  Bette  A. 
Rigsby,  Helen  M. 
Robinson,  Libia  G. 
Scarcello,  Julia  E. 
Seabury,  Marion  M. 
Sefchok,  Ann 
Shields,  Dorothy  J, 
Shirk,  Mary  L. 
Spence,  Ruth  G. 
Steffens,  Gloria  M. 
Stipe.  Gloria  J. 
Stone.  Charlotte  R. 
Vanatta,  Rose  L. 
Vesper,  Imogene  L. 
Walker,  Ruby  E. 
Walters,  Anna  L. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  VA. 
Kavy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line  and  staff  corjis,  as 


indicated,  subject  to 
as  provided  by  law: 
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qualification  therefor 


Abbott,  Prank  H. 
Abbott,  William  A 
Abel,  Allen 
Ace,  Robert  P. 
Achord,  Earl  W. 


UNE 

Baker,  Peter  A. 
Baker,  Ronald  E. 
Baldwin,  Jack  V. 
Baldwin,  Oa  P. 
Baldwin,  Richard  T. 


Adamcewicz,  Francis  A.  BaU,  Robert  N. 


Jr 


Adams,  George  C. 
Adams,  Joseph  D. 
Adams,  Samuel  W.,  Jr 
Aderholt,  Wlllam  L., 

Jr. 
Adkins,  William  J. 
Ahrenstein,  Monroe  J 
AJles,  Robert  H. 
Albero,  Carl  M. 
Alberty,  Roger  E. 
Albrltton,  Hugh  H., 
Albrltton,  James  L. 
Aldana,  Louis  P. 
AJderson,  Jack  B 
Alexander,  John  C, 
Alexander,  William 
Allen,  George  S. 
Allen,  Aquilla  J.,  Jr. 
AUen,  David  L. 
Allen,  George  S. 
Allen,  Thomas  R. 
Allison,  Kenneth  L. 
Allman,  Thomas  L., 


B.. 


Ballantlne,   James    C, 
Jr. 

Ballou.    Joseph    P. 

Balsley,  Joseph  W. 

Bambo,     Gregory 
Jr. 

Bangert,   James  E. 

Bank.  Milton  H..  II. 

Barbee,  Walter  E. 

Barclay,    Gordon    J. 

Barentl,  Jerome  C. 

Barker,  Ernest  W. 

Barker,  Harold  D. 

Barker,  Nathaniel  C. 
Jr.  Barker,  Richard  H. 
T.  Barnes,  Frank  W. 

Barnes,  Paul  D. 

Earnett,   Harris 

Barnum,  Craig  L. 

Barre,  Albert 

Barrett,     Maurice     J., 
Jr. 
Jr. Barrett,  Malcolm  W. 


Almstedt,  Theodore  A.,  Esj-ry,  Gerard  E. 


Jr. 
Alvarez,  Franklin  F. 
AJves,  Arcenio,  Jr. 
Ambos,  Brooks  L.,  Jr. 
Amero,  Nell  J.,  Jr. 
Ammons,  Clarence  M. 
Anderson,  Anders  T. 
Anderson,  Archie  A. 
Anderson,  Edward  E., 

Jr. 
Anderson,  Edwin  K. 
Anderson,  George  W., 

ni 

Anderson,  George  E. 
Anderson,  Lee  R. 
Anderson,  Peter  N. 
Anderton,  John  H. 
Andrews,  Charles  H., 

Jr. 
Andrews,  Thomas  W. 
Antonldes,  Gary  P. 
Apgar,  Gillard  W.,  Jr. 
Appelhof ,  Gilbert  A. 
Appley,  William  H. 
Archibald,  Robert  M. 
Arcunl,  Philip 
Arenth,  Ronald  W 


Bjjtee,  WillUim  J. 
Bartlett,  Larry  D. 
Bartoccl,  John  E. 
Bcxton,  Bryan  W. 
Barton,  Robert  L. 
Basch,  "N"  Bernard 
BrLssin,  Paul  H. 
Bates,  Homer  R. 
Bates,  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Bator,  Stanley  E.,  Jr. 
Bauer,  Hra-bert 
Bauer,  Patil  P.,  Jr. 
Baugh,  Bernard  R. 
Baumgartner,  Harry  O. 
Baumstark,  Richard  B. 
Beach,  Edwin  C. 
Beagle,  Clyde  A. 
Beahm,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Beamon,  Joseph  E,  U 
Bear,  Dale  F. 
Beasley,  Charles  J. 
Beatty,  Don  G. 
Beatty,  James  R.,  Ill 
Beck,  Donald  E. 
Beckman,  Robert  J. 
Beedle,  Leland  "S".  Jr. 
Beeler,  Robert  R 
Behrends,  Paul  O. 


Armbruster,  James  H. 
Armbruster,  Robert  B.Bell,  Robert  T. 
Armstrong,  Clarence     Bence.  Richard  L. 
E.,   Jr.  Bender,  James  E. 

Arnett,  Charles  B.,  Jr.Bendit,  BiUy  L. 
Arnett,  Chester  L.  Benjes,  William  B. 
Arterbum,  Robert  C.  Bennett,  Wesley  L. 
Arthur,  Stanley  R.  Bennington,  Bruce 
Ashford,  George  W..  Jr. Benson,  Burton  O. 
Atkins,  Brandon  T.  Bentley,  Robert  E. 
Atwell,  Robert  P.,  in. Benz,  Philip  H. 


Aubert,  Donald  F. 
Aucoin,  James  B. 
Ault,  Russell  S. 
Austin,  Ellis  E. 
Avis,  Dwlght  E.,  Jr. 
Ayres,  David  R. 
Ayres,   Gordon  K. 
Backstrom,  Elnar  W. 
Badger,  Terry  M. 
Badley,  John  T. 
Bailee,  Ralph  T. 
Bailey,  James  E. 
Bailey,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Bailey,  Samuel  M 
Baker,  Donald  A. 
Baker,  Harry  J. 
Baker,  James  C. 
Baker,  John  K. 


Benz,  Valentine  G. 
Berg,  Robert  F. 
Bernstein,  George 
Bertelsen,  Ralph  I. 
Beshoar,  John  M. 
Best,  David  E. 
Betterton,  Thomas  C. 
Bevan,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Bewley,  Jack  D. 
Bickmore,  Edward   C, 

Jr. 
Biele,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Billings,  Charles  H. 
Jr.Binger,  James  D. 
Binsfeld,  Arthur  J. 
Bird,  Richard  E. 
Blsek,  Dennis  G. 
Bishop,  Benjamin  M. 


}' 


t 
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BUhop.  Doyse  R. 
Bishop.  lATry  D. 
Black.  Arnold  K.,  Jr. 
Black.  Richard  O. 
Black,  Robert  J 
Blackner.  Ronald  K. 
B.alsdell.  Sela  A. 
Blake,  Raymond  Q. 
Blakeslee.  Dean  T 
Bianchard.  Lewis  T. 
Blanton.  Ernest  P. 
Blasko,  John  E. 
Blazevlc,  Raymond  L. 
Bledsoe,  Howard  W. 
Blessing.  Oeorcje  R. 
Bletch.  J.ames  W 
Blount.  Byron  A 
Blue.  John  J  .  Ill 
Blum.  James  R. 
Blumenthal.  Richard 

W 
Boclm.  WUUam  T 
Bode.  Michael  O 
Boerner,  Delbert  D. 
Boggs.  Harold  A  .  Jr 
Boguslawskl.  William 

T 
Buice.  Prank  B 
BoUn?.  James  R 
Bond.  Charles  S 
Bonhag.  Walter  D  .  Jr. 
Bornowskl.  John  O  , 

Jr 
B')rti.itel.n.  Paul  A 
B.>stick.  James  H 
Bouchard.  Joseph  3. 
Bouder.  Raymond  S. 
Bouton,  Sitmuel  L 
Bower   Bruce  B 
Bower   Richard  D 
Bowers    Hu'1-..LriJ  F 
Bowers  R   b°rt  I. 
B'  >wUa.  James  P 
Bo'-vser.  Paul  G 
Boxwel!.  William  R 
Boyce.  Heyward  E  ,  III 
Boyle.  Ronald  R 
Boyles.  Harlan  H 
Boyne   P-»ter  B 
Bi>ystfr    .^rn^)l(l  E 
BraK.sUid,  Wiyiie  A. 
Brackln.  J.irnes  K 
Bradford.    J'    W" 
Bradley,  Frederick  L., 

Jr 
Bra<ly,  Allen  E 
Bralnard.  Hubert  E. 
Br  rind.  Joseph  N 
Brandenburg,  Robert 

L 
Br.intn.  J')hn  W 
Bransc>)mb,  Max  "G" 
Braunschweiger.  An- 
drew E 
Br.izzon.  Robert 
Breckon,  Richard  L 
Breed.  WlUnun  L 
Brent-.er   L.eroy  E. 
Breuer.  Donald  C 
Brewer,  J.imes  V 
Brewton,  Edward  A. 
Bridge,  Winston  J. 
Brldgwood.  Richard  A. 
Brlggs.     Richard     W.. 

Jr 
Brink.  Charles  W. 
Brltton.  Jack  B 
Brookes.  Allan  O  ,  Jr. 
Brooks.  Dennis  M. 
Broos.  James  S. 
Brough.  Donald  J. 
Brown.  Clarence  E.,  Jr 
Brown,  Donald  C. 
Brown.  Donald  O. 
Brown.  Grady  W. 
Brown.  Howard  S. 
Brown.  John  S. 
Brown.  Kenneth  C. 
Brown.  Parke  L..  Jr. 
Brown.  Peter  J. 
Brown.  Ralph  E  ,  Jr. 
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Brown,  Randall  R. 
Brown.  Randolph  M. 
Brown.  Stanton  L. 
Brown.  Thomas  S. 
Brown,  William  T. 
Brown,  William  H. 
Brown,  William  S  .  Jr. 
Browne,  Tbomaa  M. 
Brownell.  Paul  E. 
Browning,  Wayne  B. 
BroylM,  Bin  R 
Brunl,  Richard  L. 
Bruns.  Wallace  R. 
Bryans.  Brian  K 
Bryant,  Don  M 
Bryant,  George  W 
Buck.  David  E 
Buck.  Wilbur  P 
Buckner,  James  A 
Buckwald.  Robert  D 
Buecbe.  Arthur  H  .  Jr 
Buechel.  Joseph  L 
Bull.  John  S 
Bullene,  Richard  E 
Bullock,  Harold  O  .  Jr 
Burcher,  PhUlp  E 
Burchett,  Chester  W 
Burchfleld.  Mltchel  T 
Burdett.  Calvin  E 
Burea.  Joseph  C 
Burgess.  Eric  C 
Burgeu.  Jonn  E 
Burgoon.  John  H  ,  Jr 
Burke,  Thoma.'?  J 
Burleigh,  David  P 
Burleson.  Prank  M 
Burnett,  Stanlpy  R 
Burns.  James  W 
Burna.  James  M 
Burns.  John  D 
Buraslde.  Cecil  A 
Burpo.  James  H 
Burrows.  Ja:n>'s  B 
Burrows.  J.ick 
Burton,  James  L    Jr 
Burton,  Robert  A  ,  Jr 
Bush.  Albert  O 
Bush.  Lowell  E 
Bussmann.  Richard  J 
Butler.  Clarence  B 
Butler,  Robert  P 
Biitterfleld.  David  L. 
Buyers,  CLireuce 
By  era.  Carl  .\ 
Byera,  David  I 
Byers,  John  M 
Bynon,  Robert  W 
Caclola,  James  J 
Cahlll,  Edward  H 
Cahlll,  Lionel  A  ,  Jr 
Cain.  William  L 
Calne.  Paul  E 
Cameron,  f;dward  J 
Camp,  Joe  D 
Camp,  Lloyd  B 
Campbell,  John  R 
Campbell.  J 'hn  R 
Campbell.  Robert  B 
Canter,  Rlchird  D 
Carder,  Harold  D  ,  Jr 
Carl,  James  P 
Carlson,  Richard  A  . 

Jr 
Caron,  Robert  M 
Carpenter   Rex  N 
Carpenter,  James 
Carpenter.  Wayne  D 
Carr,  Albert  J    Jr 
Carr,  Samuel  L 
Carroll,  Charle-  S 
Carroll,  John  L 
Carroll.  Joseph  W 
Carroll,  Peter  A 
Carter,  Charles  3. 
Carter,  Herbert  E 
Carter.  Lawrence  H 
Carter,  Morris  C 
Carter,  Richard  A 
Carter,  Richard  W 
Caabman.  James  M. 


Caaon.  Loula  J. 
Casselberry,  Prederlck 

J. 
Caatle.  Ronald  O. 
Catrt.  Leonard  J 
Catron,  Jerry  M 
Caudry.  Arthur  R 
Chaffee,  Roger  B 
Chaflln,  Kenneth  D 
Chalmers,  WUUam  C 
Chancy,  Thomas  M 
Chanslor.  Richard  M 
Charles.  Richard  N. 
Chauncey,  Arvin  R 
Chavar.  Samuel  M 
Chayer,  Arthur  E 
Cheek.  Wiley  J 
Cneney.  Frank  J  .  Jr 
Chrlstensen.  John  E  . 

Jr 
Christensen.  Ejn.ir  S  . 

Jr 
Chrisienson.  Robert 

W   3 
Clancy.  Wilbert  C 
ClarH    Fred  L 
Clark,  John  D 
Carit.  Loreii  L 
c;  irk.  Thorn  a;.  B 
("..irk,e.  D'  'Uglas  L 
C.irke   Lyle  E   Y 
C.ary   Robert  A 
t  lay   Harry  B  ,  Jr 
(  ."inen  ■■  .  H    bt-rl  B  , 

Jr. 
Clcvenger.  Redmond 

L 
Clock,  Harry  .S 
Cob«  an.  .S.imu>-:  W 
Cobi.  Frederick  H 
Coburn    Har    Id  K 
Cocchl.  Jame.s  Ci 
Cochran.  William  F 
Coe.  Walter  R 
Coen.  Francis  M 
C    fTman    Wiiiiain  R 

Jr 
Cohen    Lawrenfp 
Cokefalr    Judsnii  K 
Co,^\  Wade  A 
Co>,  William  M  ,  11 
Cole,  WUUam  F 
Coleina:;,  Jamef  J 
Coleman.  Joseph  S  .  Jr 
Collins,  David  M 
Collins,  William  H  , 

Jr 
Coltnn,  Wayne  E 
Com.stock,  Ge  >r.^e  W 
Conn.  Richard    L" 
Conner,  Eugene  D 
Conncry  J  >hn  D 
Converse.  Henry  B 
Cook.  John  H     III 
Cook.  Paul T 
Cook.  Thorn. i-s  L  P 
Cooley  Donald  F 
Coombs  Alfred  K    Jr 
Cooper.  Dat.iel  L 
Cooper.  David  S 
Copeiaiid  John  H 
Corbel!   R.xl  'Iphe  N 
Cordle.  '  J  '  'T" 
Cornett.  Charles  S  , 

Jr 
Corngan  WUUam  J 
Corsnilz,  Robert  E 
Cosgrove.  Joseph  J 
Coughlln.  Eugene  F 
Coulbourn,  Samuel 

W 
Ctjvert.  Dana  P 
Cowan.  Terrance  E 
OowUng   Cecil  G 
Oox,  Edward  F 
Cox.  James  P 
Cox,  Larry  G 
Cox.  Robert  L 
Cox.  WUUam  W 
Coyne.  Thomas 
Coyne.  WUUam  L 


Craig,  Harry  E 
Craig,  Robert  J. 
Cramer,  Erich  H   E 
Crandall,  Donald  R 
Cranford,  WUUam  J. 
Craven,  Jobn  A. 
Crew.  Perry  L 
Crlchton.  Ian  R 
Crlhrt'-Ul    Raymond 

I. 
Croghan,  Clayton  D. 
Cromer.  Charles  C 
Cronlse.  Walter  O  , 

Jr 
Cruss.  Claude  C 
Crcjss.  Raymond 
Croii.h    •■'W  'L" 

Lamon 
Crouse,  David  R 
Crow,  Claron  D 
Crowe,  WUUam  M    Jr 
Crcwell,  Alton  I     Jr 
Crumm   Rlch,irii  D 
CuUen.  Joeeph  P 
Cu:2ibUdge,  Kenneth 

E 
Cummlnga.  Billy  W 
Cummins.  Clarence  M 
Cundarl.  PrancU  L 
Cunningham,  Shaun 
Curlee.  John  L 
Currle,  WUUam  N 
Curry.  Newell  I. 
furry.  WUUam  H     Jr 
U.;  Hon.  Dale  H 
Daly.  J<ihn  S 
D  immann,  Frederick 

O 
Dungclo.  Anthony  V  . 

Jr 
Daniels.  IxjuI";  D 
Darby.  ThomaA  E    Jr 
Drtu^heiibaugh,  Rob- 
ert L 
Dium.  Richard  A 
D  ivenj'wjrt.  Charles  A 
David    Ralph  H 
U  ivid^on   John  M 
Davis.  Char'.p-  L 
Davis    Donald  V 
D-avis.  Jimmy  W 
Davis,  John  W  .  Jr 
Da'.  Is,  PhUlp  C 
D  i\ls.  Ray  E  .  Jr 
Divi.-!.  Robert  A 
Of,  L-    R-.bert  B 
Davis   Robert  D 
Davis.  Robert  E 
Davis    Robert  I. 
D  ivls.  Th    mx*  A 
Davison.  Gregory  L 
Davison   James  G  .  Jr 
Dawklns   HelbertC  . 

Jr 
Dav   Raymond  D 
Dayhofr   James  R 
r)>Mg,in    Thr.mo.'  D 
Dean    BUI C 
Dearman   James  M 
Debode   Donald  G 
De>-g.in,  Robert  F 
Deesch,  Enrl  H 
D-  nbaugh    Carl  F    Jr 
DeClresa    Francis  B 

III 
DilAshmltt.  Robert  E 
Ix-1  I   David  A 
Demareat.    Joseph    O 

III 
I>-  Marino  Thomns  V 
De  Mars  Brufe 
Derr^iTs    H    •  rv  J     Jr 
Dennis,     Jeffers»'n     R 

Jr 
De  Noon,  Norman  L 
Dcwev   Rl -hard  F 
Dewitt,  Ml'  hae!  T 
Dick-'U.*   Russell  D 
Dickey   James  P 
Dickey,  Kenneth  R 
Dldler   Jacob  P    Jr 


D'.eUhnann.  Charles  J 
Dlmoiid,  Thomas  E 
Dlsher,  John  S 
Di.-.hon,  WUUam  E 
Dlx  in.  John  C 
D.xon   Ned  E 
Dotld.  D.nald  C. 
IVxUl   Jimmy  J 
Doherty,  Josejih  F 
DoUcnmeyer,  J,uii«f  K 
Deliver   Richard  H 
DiJiiahue   John  R 
D<innan,  Earl  I. 
Donnegaii.  Rlcl-.ard 
Donnelly.  John  J 
Donnelly.  Thomas  F 
D  x.tson   Fui;ene 
Doratrh.  Hol>ert  A 
D«il.son    John  P 
I>  u'lrorT   Jer(  me  3 


Fablszewskl.  Robert  V. 
Fahey.  WUUam  F 
F.ihrney.  David  L 
Frtlres.  Elbert  W 
F.ur'.ey,  C.irl  R 
Fannin,  Cirovcr  F 
Farley.  Edward  B  .  Jr 
Farnsworth.  Prederli  k 

F 
F  irtMim    Darrell  A 
F  :rr>  ;i    Lawrence  M- 
F,irreU    Richard  C 
K,i/..'io,  Raymoiid  J 
Fel'    Bruce  C 
VvliA   Robert  W 
reiuUer    Franciii  J     .Ir 
Fenncll    Abe  P     Jr 
Fcr.ton.  \S  ilU  irn    I'     .'r 
Fer^'erson    Kraiiklln   K 
Ftrlet ,  Leo  C»     Jr 


D outihilrlil,  Ch.irles  W  Fernald    Llovd    W      Jr 


Dove    Ray  W     Jr 
Dowiing.  I/ester  C 
DrI.voll.  Joeeph  D 
Druinm.  Thom.as  F 
Duba.  Francis  T 
Dud.wi,  Daniel  L 
DufTv   Leonard  C 
Dugftii,  Ferdinand  C 

III 
Dugaii   WUUam  O 
Du.ik   Aiulr-w  F 
D  It. I  an    Garnet  t  D 
Dunham    WUUnm  C 
Dunlap  Jimes  H 
Dunlap  S'anton  P 
Dunn    Churl's  E 
Dujipenlhaler. 

J 
Durr.  J.imes  E 
Duval.  Jack  I. 
Duvall   Rober"  A 
Dv  .rik   R.  ibert 
Dwyer.  William  L 
Dyer.  Barry  J 
Dyer.  Joe  I    .  Jr 
Dyer   Thom.ia  E 
Dyer   WUllam  E 
Dygerr    Robert  L 
E.ides   Thom.^s  * 
F.arnest    William  E 
E;i.''on,  W.ird  R 
Easthnm   Jewell  H 
E.at<m.  Joe  W 
Ebmeyer    Walter  C 
Edney.  Ler)n  A 
Edron    Robert  W 
Edwards    Dmald  L 
Edw.vrds    Jeremiah 
Edvi.irds    Melvln  J 
Edw.irds    Peter 
Edwards    W.ilter  J 
Egan.  Robert  W 
Ehrhnrf    Ftl'-hard  B 
B:iken    I>onald  N 
Eley.  Clifford  H     III 
Ellrh.  R    bert  L 
EUer    Jame^  B 
ElUngson.  Norman  D 
Elliott,  Robert  J 
Elliott.  William  B 
Ellsworth.  W.irren  R  , 

Jr 
E'.wood,  Robert  W 
Emcr?on.  Edward  R 
Emery.  Terry  E 
Emmctt.  Richard  F 
Engelhart.  Jam'-s  If 
Eiigie.  R.iymond  E 
EnkeboU.  Ri.h.ird  E 
Bjiley.  John  K 
Epstein.  Julian  D 
Erlkson.  Thetxiorc  W 
Ermls.  Leroy  C 
Essig.  John  R 
Eues.  WUUam  B  .  Jr 
Evanoff.  John  D 
E^  ans,  Dvwltt  C  ,  III 
Evan.s    J.imes  C 
Everdlng    Edward  J 
Ever.d    Willi. im  H 


h'errell    Robertson  (i 
Ferro.  J.imea  L 
Plckenscher.  Dnvld  B 
JrFl'leUbus.    Willi. im     1 

Jr 
Full.ir   Richard  A 
y:i-ltl    BenJ.'.mm  H 
.     Fields    Cei-U  G 

Fields    Chester  J     Jr. 
Fl.  Ids    David  E 
Filbert    Arthur  .S 
Fine.  Morton  B 
Flnley,  John  L 
Finn.  William  A 
Fischer.  Warren  H 
Fisher    Hiirvey  K 
Robertpisi.er   Richard  I. 
Fisher.  Will;. an  C 
Fitygerald    John  P 
F.'.  gi  raid    Ben.  ir!  M 
Fitzgibbons.  George  P. 
Fit/patrlck.    R.iymond 

F 
Fitzpatrlck.  Chester  L 
Fleak    W.ilter  H  ,  Jr 
F.en.Uig   Bruce  S 
F'.-nilng   Cecil  H 
Fleming    Duiuan  A 
Fleming     Richard     C  , 

Jr 
Flit  klnger.  Dean  P 
Florko,  Donald  J 
Floyd,  R<Klney  R 
Flynn   John  J 
FiMin.    S.imuel    C,   Jr 
Folklns,  Harry  A 
FoUmer.    Lloyd    D  .   Jr 
Fondren.  George 
Fviig.  Chirence 
Foote.  Ernest  D 
Ftjote.  William  W 


Jr 


F.>rd   Harold  E 
K.rd   U.iiidolph  W 
Fordlce,  J.imes  E 
F   rem. III.  Merlin  L  R 
tori-Mn.iu,     J.ijnes     H 

III 
F'  ."-MLir.    Hirbert 
Forte,  WUliHin  R 
f'ofs.  R.  bert  N 
Foster.  Na)lor  C  .  Jr. 
Foulk,  WUUam  H 
F>  urnier,  Josej^h  O. 
Fowlkes    Don. lid  W. 
K  -x   J  ihn  F  J 
Fox,  Robert  F 
FoX,    Thoinits  R 
Fr.ince,  M   ii;,.:!  M 
Prank.  Walter  E 
tYankenberger   Paul  F 
Fr.iiiklin.  WilUam  P. 
FYankoskl.  John  P 
h^car,  Donald  L 
Fredericks,  Harold  A 
Freeland   Wade  H 
Frf  :.ih,  Dougl.ts  E 
French.  Prederlck  A. 
Prey   Robert  D 
Friederlck,  Bruce 
f^iU.  David  L. 


1961 

Fritz,  Wayne  R. 
Pry,  Connie  M. 
Frye.  William  J. 
Pulfer,  Richard  H. 
Fuller,  Charles  A. 
Fuller,  Dale  G, 
Hauler,  Roger  W. 
Fvmderburk,  Jeryl  D. 
yurey.  Edwin  M. 
Furlado,  Francis  J. 
(ialiagher.  Joseph  O, 
Galvln,  John  P. 
Gamblll.  Richard  K, 
Gant.  James  R, 
Gaouette.  Dudley  A 
Giu-cia,  Rodolfo  C 
Gardella,  John  K 
(iardner,  James  R 
Gardner.  Stanley  W  . 

Jr 
Giurett.  Richmond  D 
Garrett.  WUUam  K 
Garvey.  James  J 
Gash,  John  A. 
G:iss.  Joseph 
Gatto.  Paul  J 
Gaudry.  Byron  A 
Ciautler.  Walter  J 
Gawarklewlcz.  Joseph 

J  ,  III 
Gearln.  Billy  D 
G«'hrlg.  Jerome  C 
Gellenthln.  George  A  . 

Jr. 
Gcntz,  Richard  C 
Ge.'.«ner   WInton  S 
l'ilam;.).itti.'ita    Mlchele 

D 
Gibson    Alfred  P 
Gibson,  Carl 
Gibson    I>inald  "C" 
I  ilb.'son,  Douglas  B 
Gib.Kon,  Ronald  B 
G I  fiord    Sherwood  E 

Jr 
OiL'.iiill    C»eoree  M 
Gia)ert    Bertrand  M 
Gilbert    John  D 
Gilchrist.  WUUam  P 
Gl'.klRon    Edward  R 

Jr 
GlUllaii'l    I^iwrence  A 

Jr 
Ciilmore  Francis  L 
(iimtxT    Harrv  M   .'^ 

III 
Glnii    James  T 
Gliither   Larry  L 
C.iovanettl    Robert  A 
G'.ancy    Robert  J 
GUckman,  Thomas  W 
Glover,  Fred  'B  ' 
G(xibey.  Thomas  N 
Goclefroy   Pierre  L 
Godfrey.  Jack  L 
Gofus.  Joseph  G  .  Jr 
Cold.  Edward  P, 
Goider,  Thomas  V 
Goldstein,  Lawrence  B 
Goldstone,  Ronald  G 
Oomer.  Roy  D 
Goodwin.  James  B 
Googe.  James  P  ,  Jr 
Gookln.  Robert  B 
Gordon.  Victor 
Goreckl.  Prancla 
GosUn.  Ralph  A 
Oossard,  Charles  A, 
Gott.  WUUam  B, 
Gowans,  George  K. 
Cirady.  Roger  D. 
Graf.  Etevld  L. 
GraJI.  Howard  B. 
Graff.  F*aul  E, 
Graham.  George  D. 
Graham.  NeU  H, 
Grant.  Edward  J 
Grant.  Howard  W  , 

Jr 
Gray,  OUn  A 
Greaney,  WUUam  M . 
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Green,  Bernle  L. 
Green,  Richard  F. 
Greene,  William  H., 

Jr. 
Greenelaen,  Kermlt  W. 
Greenhoe,  Ehiane  P. 
Greer.  Joe  C. 
Greer.  Robert  E. 
Gregory,  Marlon  F. 
GreUlng  David  S. 
Griffin.  David  H. 
Griffin,  John  I. 
Griffith,  Dwalne  O 
Grlgsby.  Robert  T. 
Grimes.  John  E. 
GrlFbaum.  Prederlck 

G" 
GrlBwold,  Charles  D, 
Grosscup,  Stephen  J  , 

Jr 
Gruendl,  Paul  L. 
Gubltosl,  Michael  J. 
Guernsey,  Charles  H. 
Gulmond,  Ernest  E., 

Jr 
Gulndon.  Emmett  T. 
Gulliver.  Victors. 
Gundersen.  Gall  E. 
Gutidersen.  Matthew 

\V 
Gunderson,  Donald  H 
Gustafson,  Charles  B 
Guthrie.  WUUam  C, 
Haas.  WUUam  R. 
Haeckler.  WUUam  K 
Hagcn.  Dale  N 
Ha  gen.  Robert  F 
Halberfj.  Pnul  V. 
Hale.  Bill  J. 
Hale.  WUUam  P. 
Hall.  Charles  R  .III 
Hall.  David  S. 
Hall.  Gordon  B..  Jr 
HaU.  Irving  G  ,111 
Hall,  Stanley  J. 
HaoiUton,  Charles  D 
Hamilton,  John  E. 
Hammack.  John  E 
Hammock,  Donald  P. 
Handley,  Paul  L. 
Hanna.  Ira  R. 
Hanna.  Ronald  P. 
Hannah.  Elmore  K,. 

Jr. 
Hannah.  Theodore  B 
Hannify.  Michael  F. 
Hnn&rjn,  Ralph  E. 
Haralson.  Joseph  E. 
HaralFon.  James  B. 
HardenF.leln.  Howard 

J. 
Hur  jehausen .  Lawrence 

o 
Harker,  John  V. 
Harkins.  Billy  M. 
Harkneas,    William    L. 
Harkreader.    John    R., 

Jr. 
Harley.  John  K. 
Harner,  Charles  F.,  Jr. 
Harney.  Patrick  P. 
Harper.  FranceaM.,  Jr. 
Harrington.  John  R. 
Harria.  Bulord  A.,  Jr. 
Harris,  James  O. 
Harris,  Roger  W. 
Hartfelder.  Richard  F. 
Hartman,  Richard  D. 
Hartshorn,  David  R. 
Harvey,  Walter  D. 
Haasey.  Milam  B. 
Has  tie.  Robert  K. 
Hatcher.  Jerry  M. 
Hatfield.  Duran  T. 
Hathaway.  Paul  L.,  Jr. 
Haven,  Robert  R.,  Jr. 
Havens,  Harry  S. 
HavUand,  Carlton  K. 
Hawk,  Allan  H. 
Hawkins,  Carl  L. 
Hawklna,  Leroy  T. 


Jr. 
L. 

Jr. 


Jr. 


Hawkins,  Sam  H. 
Haworth,  Alvln  G.,  Jr. 
Hayden,  Leroy  M. 
Hayford,  Jamea  E. 
Haynea.  Harald  J. 
Hayter,  Roacoe,  Jr. 
Heald,  Jesse  H.,  Jr. 
Healy,  Jerry  P.,  Jr. 
Hebble.  George  C 
Hefferman,  Albert 
Hegeman,  Joey  W 
Helaner,  Robert  I, 
Heiaa,  William  F. 
Hellewell,  John  S, 
Hemphill,  Allen  P 
Henderson,  William  L, 
Henken,  Raymond  N, 
Henry,  Michael  C 
Henry,  Patrick,  Jr 
Heppard,  William  E 
Herbert,  Leo  E. 
Herbert,  Roger  G 
Herd,  Robert  V. 
Herlng,  Frederick  L 
Herlihy.  John  W. 
Herring,  George  G  .  Ill 
Herring,  Thomas  S 
Herzog,  Harvey 
Hester,  James  H 
Hewett,  Donald  H 
Hewitt,  Wesley  C. 
Heyde,  John  S,.  Jr. 
Heyde.  Robert  C. 
Heydenberk,      Delbert 

F. 
Keying.  Paul  J. 
Heyward.  Shannon  D 
Hlbbard.  Grant  W. 
Hickman,  Thonras  W 
Hlebner,  Robert  J.,  Jr 
Hlett,  Orrie  G  ,  Jr. 
Hlggina,  Theodore  K. 
Hlggina,  William  H. 
Higginson,  John  J. 
Hlldenbrand.  Dar.lel  C 
Hill,  Carl  M. 
Hill,  Eugene  L. 
Hill,  John  F. 
Hlllman,  Bernard  M. 
HlllE.  Robert  E. 
Hine,  Paul  M..  Jr 
Hlnes,  Dean  H. 
Hlpps,  Carl  E. 
Hlava,  Richard  J. 
Hobler,  William  J  .  Jr. 
Hodges.  Virgil  C. 
Hoffman,  Albert  L. 
Hogan,  Lawrence  M. 
Holland,  Prank  C.  Jr. 
Holland.  William  G. 
Holland.  Wylen  R. 
Holleman.  Chester  H. 
Holmes.  Henry  D.  Jr. 
Holmes,  Wayne  M. 
Holt,  ArvU  A. 
Holt,  John  A.,  HI 
Holt.  Shirley  W. 
Holtzclaw,  John  W, 
Holzachuh.  Jacob  R. 
Hood,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Hoole,  Prederlck 
Hooper,  John  R,  Jr. 
Hoppe,  Herbert  L. 
Hopwood,  Walter,  Jr. 
Horn,  Benjamin 
Horsefleld,  John  E. 
Hosey,  "H"  "P" 
Houck,  Charles  E. 
Hough.  Van  Q. 
Housworth,  Edwin  P. 
Howard.  Frank  A. 
Howe,  Frederic  N,  Jr. 
Howe,  Jonathan  T. 
Hower,  James  J, 
Howland,  John  H 
Huebel.  Melvln  R. 
Hughes,  Robert  S 
Hughes,  Robert  L. 
Hughey,  Ira  A. 
Htunphrey,  Harlow  B. 
Humphrey,  William  J. 


Hungerford,    Emerson 

A. 
Hunslcker,  Edmund 

K 
Hunter,  Malcolm  K., 

UI 
Kurd,  John  R. 
Huseman.  Frank  W.. 

Jr. 
Hutchinson,  Charles 

K. 
Huth,  Alton  J. 
Hyatt,  Charles  E 
Hyatt,  Leo  G. 
Hyde.  Ronald  P. 
Ike,  WUUam  F. 
Ingalls.  James  K. 
Inman.  Raymond  E. 
Irby.  Irvine  D  .  Jr, 
Irlacher.  Leonard  T 
Irrgang,  Ferdinand  C, 

Jr, 
Isenhour,  William  J. 
Isqullh,  David  A. 
Jackets,  Michael  E. 
.Jackson,  Jack  M. 
J.ackson.  James  P..  Jr. 
Jackson.  Lester  T..  Jr, 
Jacobs,  John  D. 
Jacobsen,  Philip  H. 
Jacobson.  Lennart  R. 
James,  James  E,  M. 
James,  Richard  K. 
James.  Thomas  P..  Jr. 
James.  WUUam  B. 
Jarrett.  Edwin  B. 
Jasperson,  Michael 
Jaynes  David  W. 
Jefferson,  Donald  G. 
Jennings,  John  L. 
Jennings,  Robert  L. 
Jensen,  George  W. 
Jermstad,  Glen  L. 
Jerome.  John  D. 
Jewell.  Arthur  L. 
Jewell,  Harvey  E. 
Jlnes,  Milton  L. 
Johnson,  Allyn  E. 
Johnson,  Edward  H. 
Johnson,  Edward  D. 
Johnson.  Joseph  W. 
Johnson.  Kenneth  W. 
Johnson,  Leonard  W., 

II 
Johnson.  Norman  H 
Johnson.  Paul  S.,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Paul  C. 
Johnson,  Phillip  S. 
Johnson,  Ronald  L. 
Johnson,  Robert  B. 
Johnson.  Ronald  J. 
Johnson,  Theodore  R.. 

Jr. 
Johnson,  Verlyn  D. 
Johnston,  Clarence  A. 
Jones,  Benjamin  W. 
Jones,  Colin  M. 
Jones,  Francis  P. 
Jones,  Preasie  "L",  Jr. 
Jones,  Harold  L. 
Jones.  Roy  L. 
Jordan,  David  C. 
Jordan,  Dennis  R, 
Jordan.  William  T. 
Junghans,  Peter  A. 
Kadas,  Steven  E, 
KaU.  Norman  H. 
Kaiser.  Edward  R..  Jr. 
Kampen,  Kenneth  B 
Kane,  William  R. 
Kantor,  Clifford  S. 
Karmenzind,  William 

P. 
Kaseote,  George 
Kafsebaum.  David  L 
Katz,  Bennett  D. 
Katzen,  Murry 
Kaufer,  Richard  A 
Kay,  James  R. 
Kay.  WiUiam  G 
Keesling,  Norman  O 


Kelr.  Stephen  D. 
Keller,  Lewis  D. 
Kelley,  Wayne  R. 
Kelliher,  Lawrence  P. 
Kelly,  Larry  K. 
Kelso,  Howard 
Kemper,  Ralph  C. 
Kennedy,  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Kennedy,  Donald  E. 
Kennedy,  Thomas  L. 
Kennedy,  Tliomas  C. 
Kenney,  Daniel  J 
Kentopp,  Donald  E, 
Kerr,  WlUiam  A,  Jr, 
Kershner,  Robert  L. 
Ke.aeloot.  Robert  W, 
Kesterson.  Aubrey  V. 
Keyes.  James  L. 
Keyes.  Wayne  P. 
Kiefer,  Martin  D. 
Kiel,  Richard  H. 
Klllingsworth.  Monte 

L. 
Kilmer,  James  "J" 
Kimban,Paul  E. 
Klncade,  Paul  B. 
King,  Carleton  J..  Jr. 
King,  James  W. 
King,  John  D. 
King,  John  W. 
Klper,  William  'D" 
Kirkland,  Thomas  J,, 

III 
Kirkman,  Clyde  T, 
Kivelle.  William  A. 
Klein.  Argyle  G. 
Kllnger.  Gerald  F. 
KUsh,  Theodore,  Jr. 
Knapp,  Daniel  L. 
Knapp.  Montelle  N. 
Knauf ,  Fredrick  C. 
Knauf,  Richard  H.,  Jr, 
Kniveton,  Robert 
Knodle,  William  C. 
Knott,  Richard  C. 
Knutson,  Jerry  G. 
Koch.  Joseph  W..  Jr, 
Koehler,  Jay  D. 
Koehler,  Norman  E,. 

Ill 
Kofnovec.  Robert  G. 
Kohn.  Arthur  F. 
Kolstad.  Thomas  C, 
Komp,  Richard  L, 
Kopp,  George  E. 
Korthe,  James  D. 
Koster,  Alfred  M.,  IV 
Koupal,  Dennle  J. 
Kozak,  Eugene  J. 
Krai.  Anthony  J. 
Kramer,  Theodore  R.. 

Jr. 
Kratch.  David  A. 
Krause.  Edwin  L, 
Krebs,  Dickson  E, 
Krekel,  Lyman  E. 
Kremin,  Richard  A. 
Krilowicz,  Thomas  J. 
Kronzer,  WUUam  W. 
Kruetzfeldt,  James  H. 
Kruse,  Donald  C. 
Kuehler,  Donald  E. 
Kuehmeier,  Joseph  K. 
Kunkel.  Larry  D, 
Kuntz.  David  S. 
Kunz,  Herman  8. 
Kurihara.  Thomas  M. 
Kushner.  David  A. 
Kuske.  Loren  L,.  Jr. 
Laabs,  Robert  A. 
Laboone,  John  A.,  Jr. 
La  Clair,  Paul  J. 
Lafever.  Jesse  H. 
Lalng,  James  D. 
Laird,  Travis  H. 
Lamay,  Urban  R.,  Jr. 
Lamb,  Ellis  R.,  Jr. 
Ijamb,  Larry  R. 
Lampert.  George  E.. 

Jr. 


Landaker,  John  A,,  Jr. 
Lander,  William  R. 
Landmesser,  Merl  D. 
Landon,  William  E 
Lang,  WUUam  R. 
Lang,  WUUam  J. 
Lange,  Christian  A  , 

Jr. 
Lange,  WUUam  G. 
Lanman,  George  M. 
Larabee,  Kent  W. 
Larkin,  Donald  R. 
Larkin,  Russell  J. 
LaSalle,  Rene  R. 
Lasko,  Harvey  D. 
Lastrlco,  Frank  A 
Lauf ,  Joseph  W. 
Lavole,  Louis  A 
Law.  James  E, 
Lawler,  Casimir  E 
Lawler,  Ervin  J. 
Leach,  Lyle  B. 
Leahy,  Richard  N. 
Leahy,  Vincent  J. 
Leaverton,  Richard  R 
Leblanc,  David  C. 
Leeds.  Rene  W. 
Legare,  Maurice  T 
Lehman,  Melvln  E, 
Lemerande,  Lloyd  R. 
Lenhart,  Mark  M. 
Leonard,  Rex  L. 
Leonard,  William  J, 
Lesko,  Edward  E. 
Leslie,  William  N. 
Lester,  William  E. 
Leuschner,  Robert  L  , 

Jr. 
Levin.  Richard  R. 
Lewis,  Edmund  P. 
Lewis,  Marwood  D. 
Lewis,  Roy  R,  Jr,, 
Licarl,  PhUlp  R. 
Llghtner,  Darrell  A. 
Lindstrom,  Harry  E. 
Lino,  Norman  J. 
Lipke,  Allan  E, 
Lipscomb,  Jack  C, 
Lisa,  Donald  J. 
Little,  Donald  W. 
Littlewood.  Lyle  E. 
Livingston.  GiU  P. 
Llewellyn,  Fred  W..  Ill 
Lockshire,  Robert  A, 
Lockwood,  Morton 
Lockwood,   Robert    K  , 

Jr. 
Loewenthal,  Robert  G. 
Loman,  Cleve  E.,  Jr. 
Lomheim,  Louis  G. 
Long.  Carl  H.,  Jr. 
Long,  William  T. 
Longton,  Andrew  P 
Lonnegren,  Robert  C 
Loose,  Rudyard  K. 
Lowe,  Gary  B. 
Lowrance,  Douglas  L 
Lubberstedt.  Richard 

L. 
Lucas.  Charles  K. 
Luedtke.  Oscar  F..  Jr. 
Luehrlng,  Davidson 
Lueker,  Wendell  H. 
Luetschwager.  Edward 

E. 
Luf burrow,  Charles  B, 
Lufkln,  Richard  M. 
Luke,  Charles  T.,  Jr. 
Luke,  Robert  A. 
Lukefahr,  David  K. 
Lunder,  Hans  W. 
Lynch,  Clayton  W. 
Lynch,  Dale  W. 
Lynch,  James  J. 
MacArthur,  James  D. 
MacCubbin,  George  E., 

Jr. 
MacDonald,       Richard 

W. 
Mackay,  Richard  W. 
MacKenzle,  Bruce  E. 
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Wallace 


Jr. 


Jr. 


F..Uca\ilrk.  WtUlam  E 
McHenry.  William  Q. 
McHugh,  Ctiarles  E. 
McHtigh,  John  T. 
McHugh.  William  M. 
Mcnvaln.  WlUlam  C . 

Jr. 
Mclntlre.  Charles  R. 
McLatyre.  Patrick  J.. 

Jr. 
A.,McIiivale.  Joe  B. 
Mclver,  Robert  C. 
McKamey.  Joha  B. 
McKay.  Haxry 
McKelUian,  Alton  L. 
McKcaxia.  Michael  F. 
McKcon.  Robert  N. 
McKlnnon.  Edward  W. 
McKnlght.  D.ivid  R. 
McLaughlin.  Clyde  L. 
McManes,  Albert  S 
McManes.  Keiuuore  R. 
McMlchael,  George  L. 
McMlUen,  Kenneth  A. 
McMorrls,  John  A..  II 
McMulUn.  Joeeph  F 
McMurtry.  Thom.^  C. 
McNamara.  Laurence 

V. 
McNeese,  Carter  V. 
McNeill.  Jamea  D  .  Ill 
McNerney.  James  L. 
McNlchols,  John  P  .  Jr 
McPherson.  Roger  B 
McPheraon.  Robert  E 
McTlghe,  Roger  P  .  Jr. 
McVay.  Wesley  J  .  Jr 
Mead.  Gerald  R. 
Mears.  WUUam  N. 
Meaux.  Richard  P 
MechUng,  Wallace  B. 
Medugno,  Vincent  R. 
Meeker,  QuenUn  S. 
Meenan.  Robert  L. 
Megebee.  Louis  D  .  Jr. 
Megyasl,  Charles  B. 
Melaner,  George  L. 
Melnlck,  Norbert  W. 
Mendenhall.  Ivan  F. 

•  Merlcle,  Ehivld  L 
Meriwether.  Joel  T. 
Merry,  John  P 
Meukow,  Walter  T. 
Meyer,  Allan  O. 

•  Meyer,  David  A 
Meyer,  Richard  E. 
Michael.  David  B. 
Mlckle.  WUlUm  M. 
Mlddleton,  John  E. 
M'.efert,  Milton  D. 

Jr. 

Miklos.  Thomas  J. 

Millard.  David  R. 

Miller.  Donald  L. 

Miller.  Edmund  B. 
Gllson  K.,  Jr.  Miller.  George  W..  Jr. 
William  P.       Miller.  Peter  R 


MacLecxl. 

Jr. 
Madara,  Richard  J. 
Maddoz.  Ralph  B. 
Maddox.  Rex  A. 
Madoiue,  Richard  L. 
Magner,  Lawrence  R. 
Magnus,  Ralph  S. 
Mag\Ure,  Thomaa  J. 
Mahon.  Edward  J..  Jr 
Mahoney.    Charles 

Jr. 
Mahony.  Terrence  M. 
Malley,  Kenneth  C. 
Mamele.  Clayton  C. 
Mandel,  Philip  N. 
Mann,  John  P. 
Mann.  Lawrence  D. 
Manning.  James  A. 
Mansfield.  James  L. 
Marcom,  James  C. 
Marciis.  Robert  U. 
Margedant,  John  W. 
Marin,  Richard 
Markley,  Harold  R 
Markley.  Wade  E. 
Markd.  Arthur  J. 
Marnane,  Thomas  A, 
Marovlch,  Michael 
Marriott.  Michael  J. 
Marryott,  Ronald  P. 
Mar&h,  David  R. 
Marshall.  Harris  A 
Marshall,  Robert  F. 
Marthlnson,  Detlow 

M.,  Jr. 
Martin.  Harlen  J. 
Martin.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Martin.  Paul  W. 
Martin.  WUllam  T. 
Martinson.  George  P. 
M.UTcer,  Hugo  E. 
Masslmino,  Andrew  8. 
Masten,  Lawrence  E. 
Masterscn.  James  E. 
Matarazza.  Ralph  A. 
Mathleu,  Roe;er  A. 
Matteson.  Kelvin  L. 
Matthews,  Gary  D. 
Maxwell.   Matthew   T. 

Ill 
May.  Robert  J. 
Mayer.  Richard  T. 
McAloon,  John  J.. 
McAvenla,    Harold    Q., 

Jr, 
McCabe.  Ebe  C.  Jr. 
McCahon.  Richard  J. 
McCandle&s,  John  E. 
McCarthy.  James  F. 
McCartney,  William  A. 
McCauley,  George  K 
McCauley.  Hugh  W. 
McCau:i.  John  W. 
McClary.  Richard  C. 
McClure 
McClure 


McCollough.  Willard  L.MlUer,  Robert  C 
McC^jnnel.  Richard  A.,MllUon,  Daniel  J. 

Jr  MUU.  Albert 

McCunville,  James  E.  Mills,  Edward 
McCracken,  Richard  L.Millai  Leon  R. 
McCullough,  U.-ArenceMjjv,]  Marvin  L. 

E  Mills.  Neal  O 

McCuUough.  Robert  P  Minlter,  Howard  E.. 
McCutchan,  Milton  L.       jj- 
McDaiUel.  Rodney  B.     Mlonerly 
McDanlel,  Robert  S. 
McDonald.  Gerald  W. 
McEachern.  William 

H  .  Jr. 
McFarland.  Thomas  G 

Jr. 


McGee.  Donald  J. 
McGlll.  James  A. 
McGlnty,  Thomaa  J. 
McGlasson,  Daniel  E. 
McGrall,  Charles  R.. 

Jr. 
McGraw,  Lloyd  H. 
McGuigan.  David  B. 


Robert  W. 
MUsailldls,  Stephen 
Mlsura,  Paul 
MltcheU,  Clyde  L. 
Mitchell,  David  L. 
Mitchell.  Donald  L. 
Mitchell,  Henry  H. 

Ralph  M. 

Raymond 


Mitchell 
Mitchell 
y..  Jr. 
Mitchell 
Mitchell 


William  T. 
William  J. 


Moocla,  Eugene  P. 
Modeen.  Victor  D. 
Modrak.  George  P. 


Moke,  Paul  D 
Monteleone.  Vlto  J 
Montgomery,  Donald 

J. 
Montgomery.  Herbert 

E. 
Mo<:>ers,  Christopher 

N  K 
Mo»)ney.  Andrew  R. 
Mooney.  H.ir^ld  L  , 

Jr 
Moore.  Aubrey  A  .  Jr 
Moore,  Donald  L. 
Moore,  Harry  R  ,  Jr 
Miiore.  J:unes  A. 
Moore.  Jlmnile  R. 
Moirc,  Jfhn  W. 
Mi'ore,  J  -hn  T 
Moore,  Rufus  B 
Mjran,  Charles  K  .  Jr 
Moran.  Rlch.ird  .K 
MTCcrf.  Lester  A    Jr 
Moreau,  Ronald  P 
Morency.  Conrad  R 
M  irgan.  Gamer  E  . 

Jr 
Morgan,  Lester  A 
Morgan.  R(  bert  W. 
M  jrrla.  Bernard  O. 
Morris.  Clarer.cc  T  , 

Jr 
Morris,  Joseph  M 
Morrow.  Roy  C 
Morsches.  Robert  W 
Morton.  Stewart  M. 
Moses,  Deryl  E 
Moaman.  Raymond 

A. 
Mott.  Louis  D 
Moulder,  Frederick 

W 
M  iver,  Donald  W 
M..yer.  William  J. 
Mozley,  Edwin  A. 
Mueller.  John  A. 
Muhl.  Charles  P  .  Jr 
Mullaly.  Raymond  K 
Mullen.  Cornelius  W, 
Muller.  Jjhn  O 
Mulllns.  Kenneth  P 
MumXord.  Rol^ert  F  . 

Jr. 
Murdoch   Richard  P. 
Miu-d'X-h,  William 
Murphy.  Ge'irs^p  .S. 
Murphy.  James  H 
Murphy.  Jjhn  A 
Mvirphy.  J  ^scph  M 
Murphy,  Michael  .^ 
Murphy,  Nicholas  M 
Murphy,  Ronald  D 
Murray.  Thoina.s  R. 
MuIz,'h  •    O  •.  Jr 
Myatt,  Kenneth  E. 
Myers,  John  P 
Nace,  r.arry  D 
Nacjel.  Richard  C. 
Nail,  Haruld  W. 
Nanla,  John  J. 
Neary.  Jo-^eph  F. 
Nelson.  Bobby  C. 
Nelson.  John  H. 
Nelson,  R<.bert  B. 
Nelson,  William  J. 
Nevin.  Robert  F. 
Nevtna.  Peter  G. 
Nevins,  Richard  E. 
Nevitt.  James  E 
Newby.  Burton  C 
Newcomb,  Zeanlous  L. 
Newell,  John  W. 
Newton.  Addi.'^on  W. 
Newton.  Clifford  A. 
Ney.  Kenneth  L. 
Nicholas,  Joseph 
Nichols.  Richard  D. 
Nlckell.  Herbert  E.. 

Jr 
Nider.  Kenneth  B. 
Nielsen.  Kenneth  C. 
Nielsen.  Nlel  P. 


N  it;g>.  Oeor^  .\    Jr 
Nohlburg  Edward 

•  B' 
NliU.  Charles  F 
Nonnl.  Jnhn   Jr. 
Nordell.  Dean  B. 
Norman    R.  y  A 
N  >rnuinil    Eugene  J 
Norri.s.  PYari'  l.s  C  . 

Jr 
North   Da.  id  M 
N  -rthrop.  Arthur  L 
N  .tt.  Wi::i.tm  J 
Nuccl.  Eugeiu-  M 
Nutt.  Frederic  k  W 
Obbluk.  Bruce  J 
O  Brlen.  Get)r«e  E 
O  Brlen    J   liii  B 
(J  Brleii.  »^awrct.   c  B 
O  Brlen.  Walter  H 
OCorinell,  Daniel  J. 
O  Connell.  Jame.s  J 
O  Connor.  Francis  E 
O'Connor.  Neil  F 
O'Connor,  Paul 
Odea,  Thomas  V 
O  Donnell.  J  .hn  J 
O'Donohoe,  Joseph  P 
Ogle.  Peter  W 
Ot;ram.  l>.na.d  T 
C)'U  ira   J  inies  P  ,  Jr 
O  KeetTe   F^auk  P. 
Oliver.  Earl  L. 
Olson   J'  *cph  D 
Ond.ik   Gerald  S. 
O  Nelli.  Brian  E 
O'N'-IU    Jmaes  P  .  Jr 
Otig.  Ri(  h  ird  E 
Oppedahl.  Phillip  E. 
Orf   William  E 
(J  Ri  urke   Berr.ar.i  F 
Ov  borne.  Dule  H 
OSLaus'hnc  sy.  John 

A. 
OKtratid'T  Leri  y  C 
Ostrom.  Joseph  E  ,  Jr 
O'SuUlvan.  Joseph  P 
Otto.  Max  W 
Owen,  Wr.llam  L    Jr 
0-.vcns.  D.irrel  D 
Owens   Hiibt-rt  .S 
Padgett    Ervm  E  .  Jr. 
P.  Re.  Arthur  '  M  ' 
rape,  Henry  H  .  Jr. 
P..lnt«r   Ce<ll  W. 
Painter.  Orviile  E. 
r  ilmer.  Edward  J. 
1'  ilir.er    .'Stanley  B. 
Film-r.  William  N     II 
r    ri-;le   Jaciib  W 
Tape.  Frank  P 
P  ifil.  Lawrence  A 
Va-  pii5.  Aioert  J 
f^urcell    K.-nneth  H. 
Parhrun   G«Tald  D 
Park   Nei^ell  D  ,  Jr. 
ParKer    Frank  W. 
Parker    Ronald  H 
Parser   Thomas  W. 
Parkhurst,  Sherwood 

L. 
P.irnell,  Ural  C 
Parsons.  Marland  W  . 

Jr 
Parsons   R'  Inrt  A. 
Partlow   James  O 
Patrick.  Andrew  K 
Patrick   William  M. 
Patterson.  Riilph  A., 

Jr 
Pat'crson.  D.kle  W. 
Pa'tersjjn,  Jack  L. 
Paul,  John  S 
Paulk.  James  D  .  Jr 
Peace.  John  D    III 
Pvacher   Robert  W 
Pearson.  James  W. 
Pedersen.  Dan  A. 
Peerenlxxim.  William 

H. 
Pelrson,  Robert  A. 


Pftphri'V    Gary  R 
Pen^.ber   Norman  L 
Prnley   Paul  B 
Percsluha.  Edmund 

J  .  II 
Perrclln    Albert  J    Jr 
Perro,  Mlctiael  A  .  Jr 
Perry.  Richard  C. 
Perbona   George  R 
Pclerm.m.  Jolm  J  .  Jr 
P'  tors.  Frank  J  ,  Jr. 
Pitorsoii.  J.une.s  C 
['■■ti-rsun,  Ki-aneth  D 
I',  't'r.son,  P.iul  A. 
Petty.  Rouald  F. 
Phuris.  Wad-'  J 
Phelpa.  Fri-ddle  J 
Phillips.  Cicort;e 
Phillips.  J.inies  M 
Phillip.s,  John  M. 
Phillips.  Rulus  G 
Phillips.  Samutl  n 
Pi.iseckl,  Edmur.d 

A   D 
Plche,  Paul  D 
Pierce.  W.iyiie  M. 
Plerson.  Irwin  B. 
Pigg.  Bobby  J 
Plnske.  Wim.ini  C 
Plottl.  Walter  T  .  Jr. 
P.rie.  James  Q 
Plrotte.  James  H 
Pi-stiiinik.  J.imt's  J 
Pitney.  J.imes  F 
Pl.vsmrv  er.  Jos«'pli  D 
P.>lk.  I.loyd  E 
P    '.l.ird.  Ronald  T. 
1'.  M  •',!•,  J  Lines  R. 
Piolc.  R.iiph  S  .  Jr 
r    rter,  Donald  H 
I',  irt,  r   Richard  G 
P   t  tir  Robert  H  .  Jr 
P    tt.«.  Nlrholaa  T 
Pou;     t    D)nald  J 
P    und.s   Philip  C  .  Jr. 
Powell    Daniel  G 
Prei.zJwjr.  Rok;er  E. 
Prev  ).  Kyle  T  .  Jr. 
Prirst    R.ibert  E 
P:  :f.  hard.  J'jseph  R 
Pritiliard,  Dou.'.oa  F 
I'rnmersber>;er    Kd- 

wird  .S 
Proftser.  Norman  E. 
P.-uett   R<.iinUl  L 
Prulft,  Arnold  W 
Prultt.  Harold  P  .  Jr 
P.'Ushan.  Vict<jr  H. 
J'aeriiiig.  Peter  N 
Pundt    Cameron  A 
Pvjrvls.  bamuel  M 
P  itk men    F.dw'.i.  A. 
Pu*m  111.  James  L. 
Pyle   Loyd  E. 
Quandt.  Edward  C. 
Qu.inUx-k   Charles  W. 
Qua.ir    Harrv  H 
Queen   Ronald  J. 
Quick.  Robert  A. 
Quigley.  Francis  J 
Qumlan.  Charl'^s  M. 
Q'alnn.  Jajues  H. 
R.ibh  L'll  G 
H  I.  liiell.  Harold  W 
R.IP    IMUl  O. 
Rakran.  Charles  P. 
Rag  one.  Vlto  N. 
H  tines.  Fredrick  L. 
R  indall.  Herbert  T. 
li.mdle.  Benjamin  W. 
Randolph.  Billy  R. 
Haiigeo,  Bennie 
R.>iikln.  Andrew  M  .  11 
Rastyerry.  Thomas  H. 
R,\thl)un.  Denny  R. 
I'..iu   Ronald  E 
U  iudenb\iBh.  Peter  V. 
R-iy,  William,  Jr 
R.iyniond,  Calvin  D 
Raymond,  Robert  H. 
Rt'agun    I.iiuls  L. 
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Ream.  Ronald  L 
Reames.  Raymond  E. 
Rebberr  Roger  B 
Reck,  Joseph  W. 
Reed.  Ned  W 
Reed.  Robert  B..  Jr. 
lU-ea,  James  D  ,  Jr. 
Reese    Paul  J 
Reeve.  William  F 
Reeves,  Roy  B 
Reich.  Merrill  D 
Re. chart,  Haro.d  L  . 

Jr 
rU'ld,  James  R  .  UI 
Reiser.  Thomas  1" 
Relsner.  Gev)r.  e  H. 
Relter.  Paul  M 
Reilmiler,  Bernard  S. 
Ronij't    Henry  F     Jr. 
Renner.  Rithard  B. 
Reno.  WiUiam  J. 
Re,ip   Robert  W 
ReyunUis.  J  )hn  T    Jr. 
ReynoUl.-i   Ted  ' W 
Rh.Kids  John  D. 
Rice.  Ui;yd  A. 
Rice.  Loren  M. 
Rice.  Oscar  '  U '" 
Rich.  John  P    Jr 
Richardson,  Joim  D  . 

Jr 
Richardion,  Howard 

V  .  Jr 
RlLhmond.  Edgar  K 
Richur.  Eugene,  Jr. 
Rlchter,  Paul  O 
Richter.  Ralph    Jr 
Riedemann,  W.^lier  J  . 

Jr. 
RU;g.  Rlch.ird  O. 
R'K^uuiden.  Ray 
RiJ    Ml<  iiael  A  ,  Jr. 
Riley.  Jat.eph  F 
Riley.  WUl.im  E 
Rlni.son,  Ira  J. 
Ring  Biewart  A. 
Ritchie.  Sherwood  L. 
R..bbina.  Doyne  C. 
R.-bbin«.  Philip  D. 
R  -berson    H.ir'  id  J. 
lii'berscdi.  Robert  B. 
R  .bert^,  Charles  C 
R  iberta.  Charles  A. 
R    berts.  Earl  L 
Rcber'.*,  George  L  ,  Jr 
R 'berts.  James  J 
Robertson.  Letter  8. 
Robertson,  Robert  D 
R.)bin»on.  John  W. 
Robinson,  Kenneth  F. 
R  >bln.ion,  Roberto. 
R  vhe,  Denis  P 
R  nkniure,  David  M. 
R.'dke.  Larry  R 
R  jcser,  Walter  V  ,  Jr. 
R   ger->,  WUllam  F. 
R>  11.  Charles  A 
RoUman,  Gordon  L. 
Romano,  Gennaro  J  , 

Jr 
R   mans,  Robert  W, 
K    luf.'o.  Melvin  D. 
H    m  )6er.  WUllam  K  . 

Jr 
R'  nn!.  James  .^. 
Ro-k,  Wilson  C 
Roper.  Daniel  P 
R.per.  Samuel  V 
R  'plak,  Jo«eph 
Roiizke.  Robert  H. 
Ross,  N'  rman  A. 
Ross.  Thomas  E. 
R  s.ser.  Uavld  J 
R  itondl.  Rofier  H 
R     idebush,  Daniel  L. 
i:   u;id.  Fay  O  ,  Jr 
Roxburgh.  Kenneth  M. 
R   y.  Herman  E 
Rucker.  William  A., 

LU 
P. ucks.  Ronald  A. 
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Russell.  Cleveland  H. 
Russell,  Earl  H. 
Russell.  Richard  E. 
Russell.  Richard  W. 
Russo.  Anthony  J. 
RutemlUer,  Oren  G.. 

Jr. 
Ruthford,  Donald  C. 
Ryan,  Patrick  F. 
Rydzewskl,  James  C, 
Sachtjen,  Jerry  W. 
Sailor,  Edward  A. 
Sakey,  Leyon  D. 
Salisbury,  Jack  8. 
Sallee,  Ralph  W. 
Sanborn,  Robert  R. 
Santoro.  Paul  J. 
Sapp,  EdXord  W. 
Saracco,  Robert  L. 
Sawyer.  Tommy  D. 
Sayers,  Thomas  E  , 

Jr. 
Sayles,  Paul  H. 
Scahlll,  Lawrence  J. 
Scales.  Gerald  K. 
Scales.  Richard  H. 
Schafer,  Dennis  N. 
Schaffer,  David  G 
Schaper,  Delmar  O 
Schelble.  Jack  W. 
Scheldt.  Peter  J 
Schell,  John  J. 
Bchenk.  Parley  G. 
Schenkel.  Frederick  G. 
Schlavone,  Anthony 

J 
Schildhauer,  Edward 

W. 
Schilling.  Noel  K. 
Schlmmlng,  John  G. 
Schlwlti,  Preston  G., 

Jr. 
Schleicher,  Richard  J. 
Schmidt,  Arnold  C. 
Schneider,  Henry  J. 
Bchneidewlnd,  Gilbert 

P 
Schoefl,  Kendall  "E" 
Schoen.  Thomas  J. 
Schoonover,  Richard 

T. 
Schroder,  Donald  C. 
Schulz,  Paul  H. 
Schumacher,  Duane  O 
Schussler,  Gerald  A. 
Bchwaab,  Denis  T. 
Schwartz,  Hugh  L. 
ScoCBeld,  Gary  A 
Scott.  Douglas  L. 
Scott,  Lawrence  J. 
Seaman,  Roy  E. 
Searcy,  WlUlam  P. 
Secor.  Richard  A. 
Sedor.  Gerald 
Segelhorst,  Herbert  E. 
Self,  Norman  T. 
Severance,  Laverne  S., 

Jr 
Shaffer.  Bradford  K. 
Shaffer.  Clyde  H. 
Sharp,  Bill  W. 
Sharp,  Walter  H. 
Shaw,  Frederick  A. 
Shaw,  Stanley  8. 
Shay,  James  E. 
Shearon.  Warren  B 
Sheelor,  Robert  E. 
Sherman,  David  D. 
Sherrlll.  JohnT,  Jr. 
Shewmaker,  John  B. 
Shields.  Ronald  M. 
Shlmmons.  George  R. 
Shlpman.  Joeeph 
Shirley.  Fred  E.,  Jr. 
Shirley,  Gerald  B,  Jr. 
Shirley,  Vernon  D. 
Shores.  Howard  V. 
Sibson.  Tom  R. 
Sick,  Gary  O 
Siegmund,  Harry  M. 
Slgg.  Earl  C. 


BUvta.  Charles  P. 
Blmerly,  Olen  B. 
Simmons.  Robert  R. 
Slmone.  Thomas  J. 
Blmonton,  Bennet  8. 
Simpson,  James  H. 
Simpson.  John  B.,  n 
Blmsarlan.  James  R. 
Btpes,  John  D. 
Stfitrunk.  Allred,  Jr. 
Skelly,  John  P. 
Skiff.  PhlUlp  H. 
Slater,  Larue  D. 
Sloan,  Dennis  Y. 
Sloan,  Roy  A. 
Bloane.  Stephen  B. 
Small.  Barton  L. 
Smith,  Albert  R. 
Smith.  Bennie  J. 
Smith,  Bertram  D..  Jr. 
Smith,  Clarence  X<. 
Smith.  Don  L. 
Smith,  Fred  E..  Jr. 
Smith,  George  C. 
Smith.  Gerald  S. 
Smith.  Howard  K.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Jess  J..  Jr. 
Smith,  Jimmy  P. 
Smith.  Lee  O. 
Smith.  Leon  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Leonard  T. 
Smith,  Leroy  B. 
Smith,  Lewis  P. 
Smith.  Robert  H. 
Smith.  Ronald  D. 
Smith.  William  S.,  Jr. 
Smith,  William  E..  Jr. 
Smith.  WUllam  J. 
Smlthey.  William  J.  H. 
Snell,  William  P. 
Snook,  Ernest  B.,  Jr. 
Snow,  Kennedy  B. 
Snyder.  Carl  T. 
Snyder,  William  K. 
Sojourner,    I>aTld    E., 

Jr. 
Solomon.  Sellg 
SomervlUe,  Jack  E. 
Southerland,  James  P. 
Southern,  Wilson  E. 
Southworth.     Thomas 

E. 
Spanagel,  John  D. 
Spear,  Jlnunle  E. 
Speed,  Laverne  W. 
SplUars.  Harold  8. 
Splnks,  Billy  J. 
Spitzner.  Charles  E. 
l^Utt,  Robert  P. 
Spoufita,  Allen  P. 
Spring,  Arthur  T. 
Springer,  Emerson  T. 
Springer,  VlrgU  E. 
Spung,  John  R. 
Stacey,  John  L. 
Stallman,    George    L.. 

ni 

Stampfll,  Donald  M. 
Stanfield.  Donald  Q. 
Stanford,  Robert  L. 
Stansbury,  Donald  O. 
Starr.  Joseph  R. 
Steelnack,  Robert  A. 
Stegall,  Woodle  C,  Jr. 
Stelnbrlnk,  Earl  E. 
Stelne.  Zachery 
Stelner,  Frederick  N. 
Stennett,  William  A. 
Stephens,  John  A. 
Sterling,  Robert  P,, 

Jr. 
Stevenson.  Leon  M., 

Jr. 
Stevenson,  Frederick 

R. 
Steventon,  Raymond 

L. 
Stewart,  Edward  L., 

Jr. 
Stewart,  George  W. 
Stlckney,  Maurice  M., 

Jr. 


Stlera.  Lawrence  K. 
St.  Martin,  Arthur  J. 
Stober,  Richard  C. 
Btockhausen,  Edward 

L. 
Btoeckel,  Anthony  W. 
Stoetzer,  Raymond  N. 
Stoke,  Henry  W..  Jr. 
Stokes,  Bobby  J. 
Stong,  Russell  J. 
Stoodley,  Prancls  H. 
Stoodt,  WlUlam  A. 
Stoufler,  John  W.,  n 
Stowell,  Marshall  A. 
Stradley,  George  R. 
Strahm,  Kenneth  A, 
Strange,  Robert  O., 

Jr. 
Strickland,  Stanley  P. 
Strommen,  Gene  A. 
Strong,  Daniel  L. 
Stroup,  Paul  C. 
Strunk,  David  W. 
Stuart,  Moore  A. 
Sturdlvant,  George  W 
Sttirm,  Junior  C. 
Sullivan.  E^igene  T. 
Sullivan,  Homer  H. 
Sullivan,  Jeremiah  F 
Sunda,  Lester  R. 
Sutherland,  William  R 
Sutphen,  Harold  J. 
Swahn,  Charles  N. 
Swanson,  Matthew  C. 
Swaringen,  Clarence 

S.,  Jr. 
Swartz,  Theodore  R. 
Swayne,  William  T.  J. 
Sweat,  Wesley  A.,  Jr. 
Swift.  Charles  J.,  Jr. 
Swlnk,  Jay  R. 
Sykes,  Floyd  E. 
Sylvester,  'Vincent 
Byverson,  Maurice  S. 
Tache.  Warren  N. 
Tack.  Oscar  C  Jr. 
Taft.  Franklin  L. 
Taggart,  Donald  J. 
Talley,  Robert  L. 
Tamblnl.  Anthony  L., 

n 

TannahlU.  Wayne  J. 
Tate,  Johnnie  D. 
Taunt,  Melvin  E. 
Taylor,  Gaylen  D. 
Taylor,  James  E. 
Taylor,  James  H. 
Taylor,  Jeremy  D. 
Teague,  Poster  S. 
Teasley.  WUllam  A. 
Tebbetts,  WUllam  H. 
Tema,  Robert  P. 
Terry,  Morris  K. 
Teter,  Eugene  V. 
'Thall,  Raymond  L. 
Thaubald.  Edward  J. 
Therlault,  WUlard 
Thlele,  Edwin  R. 
Thomas,  Bruce  A. 
Thomas,  David  M. 
Thomas,  Dewayne  A. 
Thomas,  James  W. 
Thompson,  Harold  L. 
Thompson,  John  W. 
Thompson,  John  S. 
Thompson,  Marrlon  R 
Thompson,  Robert  L, 
Thompson,  Theodore 

R. 
Thornsley.  John  T. 
Thorp,  Victor  G. 
Thorpe,  Gordon  L. 
Thorpe.  Jack  C. 
Thorpe,  Paul  J. 
Tlnun,  Dwlght  D. 
Tims,  Robert  E. 
Tlsh,  Samuel  A. 
Titus,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Todd,  Calvin  L. 
ToUinger,  John  N..  Jr. 
Toney,  WUllam  C. 


Tonnessen,  Herbert  G. 
Toole,  Morton  E. 
Torres,  Louis  J. 
Touchton,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Townsend,  Gordon  E. 
Tracy,  Earl  V. 
Trammell,  Arthur  B. 
Trelber,  Maurice  L. 
Trent,  James  A. 
Troxel,  Ralph  E. 
Trultt,  Harry  D. 
Truxall,  Charle  W.,  Jr. 
Tucker,  Donald  tJL 
Tucker,  Robert  P. 
Turner,  John  J.,  Jr, 
Turner,  Robert  R. 
Tuttle.  Clinton  L. 
Twitchell.  Lawrence 

W. 
Tylee,  James  G. 
Tyszklewlcz,  Arthur  K, 
Ulrich,  John  L. 
Underbill,    Samuel    G. 
Underwood,  George  C. 
Unger,  Phillip  E. 
Urry,  Raymond  L, 
Vancil,  Carl  L. 
VanDoren,  Frank  C. 
Van  Landlngham, 

Clyde  H.,  Jr. 
Vann.  Kenneth  E. 
VanOrden,  Douglass 

L. 
VanOutrlve.  Harold  J. 
Varnadore,  James 
Varshock,  George  A. 
Vaughan,    Edward    B., 

Jr. 
Vaughan,    WUllam    H. 
Vaughn,  Alton  L. 
Vaughn,  ChEirles  G. 
Veek.  Eugene  B. 
Venable,  David  B. 
Venezla,  Howard 
Vermillion,  John  E. 
Victor,  James  A, 
Viessmann,  Alex  J. 
Vleweg,  Walter  V.  R  . 

Jr. 
Vohr,  James  C,  Jr. 
Vollmer.  Thomas  H. 
Vollmer,     William     E., 

Jr. 
Vosseller,  Richard  T. 
Vroman,    Theodore    J. 
Vyskocil,  James  A. 
Wade,  Calvin  W. 
Wages,  Clarence  J.,  Jr. 
Wagner,  Harry  E. 
Wagner,  John 
Wakatake,   Clifford   K. 
Walden,  Warren  L. 
Waldman,  Jay  R. 
Waldner,    Clarence    G. 
Walker,     Clarence     L., 

Jr. 
Walker.  Muthey  D.,  Jr. 
Walker,  Richard  A. 
Walker.  Thaddeus  O.. 

Jr. 
Wall.  Arthur  D.,  Jr. 
Wall,  Robert  R. 
Walling,  Samuel  E. 
Walston,  Jerry  D. 
Walter,  Clyde  M. 
.Walter.  Harold  B. 
Walton,  Charles  R. 
Ward.  Donald.  Jr. 
Ward,  Dorsey  G. 
Ward,  James  J. 
Warden,  Kenneth  J. 
Waring,  James  D. 
Waring,  Norman  D. 
Warnock,  David  R. 
Warters,  Robert  L. 
Watklns.  WUllam  D. 
Watson,  John  A. 
Wattay,  Alexander  E. 
Watts,  Robert  B. 
Weaver,  Sidney  K. 
Webb,  Kenneth  H. 


Weber.  Gerald  M. 
Webster,  Audrey  C. 
Welchman.  Denis  R. 
Weldetz,  Carl  J.,  Jr. 
Welland,  Robert  F. 
Welse,  Edwin  A. 
Weiser,  Conrad  W., 

Jr. 
Weiss,  Frederic  C. 

Jr. 
Welch,  Richard  L. 
Wellborn,  Robert  M.. 

Jr. 
Wells,  Carl  C,  Jr. 
Wells,  Charles  T. 
Werenskjold,  Gary 

W. 
Weseleskey,  Allen  E. 
West,  Herbert  J.,  Jr. 
West,  WUllam  W. 
Westlake,  William  R. 
Weston,  Jack  L. 
Whaley,  Thomas  P. 
Wheeler,  Paul  G. 
Wheeler,  Robert  C. 
Whipple,  Walter 
Whltaker,  "J"  "B" 
White,  Alfred  H. 
White,  George  W.,  Jr. 
White,  John  R. 
White.  Ray  A. 
White,  Robert  W. 
Whitllnger,  Gregory 

L. 
Whitmer,  Benjamin 

F. 
Whitmire,  Wilson  R. 
Wlble.  WUllam  K. 
Wlchmann,  Robert 

H. 
Wicks,  Lester  H.,  Jr. 
Wieschhoff,  Kenneth 

H. 
Wiktorskl,  Peter  A. 
Wilbur,  Charles  H. 
Wilkerson,  WUllam 

A. 
WUklson,  Teddy  P. 
Wllley,  Bruce  T. 
Williams,  Albert  P., 

Jr. 
Williams,  Carl  E. 
Williams,  Charles  L. 
Williams,  Etoyne.G. 
Willis.  Clyde  P. 
WiUyard,  Maurice  D. 
Wilson,  Bruce  D. 
Wilson,  Eldon  C. 
Wilson,  Garry  L. 
Wilson,  Leonard  O. 


Wilson.  Robert  M. 
Wilson,  RusseU  W. 
Wilson,  Warren  C. 
Wiltsle,  Ronald  J. 
Winchester,  Morton  S. 
Windham,  Marshall  E. 
Wing,  Rodney  C. 
Wlngerter,  Edward  W., 

Jr. 
Winkeler,  Joseph  A. 
Winn,  Perry  R.,  Jr. 
Wirth,  Charles  G. 
Witt,  Robert  T.,  Jr. 
Woidyla,  Fi-ank  J. 
Wolfe,  Roderlc  L. 
Womack,  Bernard  "J" 
Womack,  Leonard  R 
Wood,  David  G. 
Wood,  John  D. 
Wood,  Richard  G. 
Woodrow,  Warren  A. 
Woods,  Brian  D. 
Woods,  Prancls  G. 
Woods,  Walter  E. 
Woodworth,  Benjamin 

B. 
Woolman,  Joseph  C. 
Worrall,  Joseph  A. 
Worrell,  Dwlght  I. 
Worst,  Dale  R. 
Wright,  Arthur  S. 
Wright,  Kenneth  D. 
Wright,  Robert  L. 
Wright,  Russell  W. 
Wyatt,  Raymond  E. 
Wylle,  Ronald  P. 
Wynn,  Earl  B.,  Jr. 
Yarbrough,  John  M. 
Yates,  WEilton  E. 
Yelle,  "A"  Cotu-tney 
Yennl,  Kenneth  R. 
Yessak,  Lawrence  G. 
Yetter,  WUllam  S. 
Yockey,  Harry  M. 
Youmans,  VlrgU  D., 

Jr. 
Young,  Arthur  E.,  Jr. 
Young,  Blllle  R. 
Young,  Charles  T. 
Young,  Sol 
Yuskls,  Edward  C. 
Zachman,  John  A. 
Zaludek.  George  M. 
ZeUey,  Richard  N. 
Zelna,  Denis  P. 
Zimmer,  Emory  P. 
ZoUars,  Allen  M.,  Jr. 
Zorbach,  Anthony  J. 
Zurfluh,  Robert  M. 
Zuver,  Ralph  M. 


SUPPLY  CORPS 


Abele.  Robert  B. 
Adams.  Richard  G. 
Agee,"D""C" 
Aldenderfer,  William 

D. 
Allen,  Johnny  L. 
Allnutt,  Alvln  H. 
Andersen,  Thomas  C. 
Angllm,  David  L. 
Avis,  Bruce  W. 
Avers.  Leo  R.,  Jr. 
Baer,  Burton  E. 
Balding,  Etevid  W. 
Barbary,  Howard  J. 
Barstad,  Clarence  H. 
Beaman,  Thomas  S. 
Beck,  Kermlt  "E" 
Bell,  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
Benvenuto,  Thomas, 

Jr. 
Berg,  Robert  K. 
Biggs,  Sheridan  C,  Jr. 
BUodeau,  James  H. 
Bradley,  Donald  A. 
Brlggs,  John  M. 
Brown,  Alan  S. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 
Brovm,  Lee 
Broxterman,  Christian 

L. 


Broyles,  George  D. 
Buffonl,  Thomas  J. 
Bullard,  James  R. 
Buscher,  Bernard  A  . 

Jr. 
Carenza,  John  L. 
Carter,  Eugene  T. 
Cassimus,  George  D 
Chafey,  William  D. 
Chambers,  Jerry  R. 
Champion,  Andrew  A. 
Chipley,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Christian,  Roy  P. 
Combs.  Floyd  E. 
Corbitt.  James  R. 
Costa,  Richard  D. 
Croeber,  Hans  R. 
Cronin,  George  W.,  Jr. 
Crouch,  Robert  L. 
Crutchfleld,  Lawrence 

D. 
Cunningham,  John  H. 
Del  Duca,  Ronald  M. 
Deshaney,  Donald  J. 
Dewey,  Edward  P. 
Dickinson,  Thomas  D 
Dietz,  John  H. 
Dixon,  Maurice  B, 
Dodds.  Rlchtu-d  E. 
Dodson,  Dale  E. 


pnH 
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Donalson.  Allison  B. 
Duffy,  Joseph  J  .  Jr. 
Dunn,  Bernard  D. 
Basley,  Richard  P. 
Eflrd.  Claud  L..  Jr. 
Erlckaon,  James  U 
Farley.  Charles  V. 
Field,  Harvrey  K. 
Fields.  Simeon 
Flnbraaten.  Laurence 

K 
Pint.  Donald  J. 
Fitzgerald.  Eonza  B. 
FranJteny.  Robert  U. 
Furlga,  Richard  D. 
Getxlge.  John  J. 
G'.lvary.  Daniel  J. 
Olrman.  Robert  J. 
Oirod.  Albert  P..  Jr. 
Ooclsey,  Shirley  T. 
Greene.  Walter  C  .  Jr. 
Greenfield.  Milton 
Gumpert,  Leroy  C. 
Hahn.  Gary  K. 
Hale,  Joe  M. 
Hall.  Runald  T. 
Hardy,  Allen 
H.irlow.  Charles  B. 
Helberg,  James  E. 
Hendren.  Richard  R. 
Hmd3,  Douglas  J. 
Hlnltle.  Otis  R. 
H.) 
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Nace,  Richard  H. 

Nleljen.  DaTid  E. 

Nloale.  Donald  B. 

Nolan.  John  K. 

Nvua.  Gary  B. 

Nygaard.  Richard  B. 

CConnell,  Arthur  B. 

Otto,  Ronald  E. 

Pacofsky,  Bartholo- 
mew 

Palumbo.  Frederick  C. 

Parke.  WUUam  H  ,  Jr 

Pata.  Michael 

Patterson.  Jerry  G. 

Petraa,  George  A. 

Pettypool.  Loyal  B. 

Phllllpe,  Robert  A. 

Pierce,  Leon  L. 

Ptunell.  Joseph  K. 

Plante,  Rene  K. 

Piatt.  Stuart  P 

Pllska,  Robert  P. 

Pope.  JereP. 

PopUt.  Charles  T. 

Prahallfl,  Cbnstantlnua 
P. 

Quartana,  Joseph  P. 

Rader.  Edwin  A.,  Jr. 

Rankin.  Ronald  W. 

Reed.  John  D. 

Reese.  Richard  A. 

ReUly.  Joseph  v..  Jr. 


lUngsworth.  CliarleaRoblnson,  Colonel  P 


E. 
Holmen.  PhlUp  C. 
Horner,  Raymond  N., 

Jr. 
Houghton,  Donald  W. 
Hunt.  Emer  O. 
Hunt,  Rutherford  B. 
Hutton,  Raymond  B.. 

Jr 
Irons.  John  H. 
Irvln.  Floyd  L. 
Irv'.nt?.  Carl  F  .  Jr 
Itzkowltz,  Harold  B. 
Iverson.  Ronald  I. 
Jackson.  Ronald  L. 
Jahn,  Donald  R. 
Jenkins.  Vernon  R. 
Jensen.  Nels  P. 
J  )hnson.  Rodwell  C. 
Jones.  Jack  L. 
Jones,  Kenneth  W. 
Jone.-*.  Lel.ind  B 
Kachlgian.  George  N. 
KalaXut.  George  W. 
Kixse,  Robert  H. 
Kelly.  Arthur  W. 
Krlner.  Lloyd  B  W. 
KuUkowskl,  Jack  A. 
Lane,  Dean  S. 

Lantsberger.  Robert  E.  Thompson.  Robert  L 
Lee,  Gerald  L.  Tllley,  Philip  L. 

Llnehan,  Daniel  J  ,  Jr.  Utrup,  Ralph  A. 


Robinson,  Robert  L. 
Rook,  Bugene  C  ,  Jr. 
Rose.  Robert  P. 
Roth.  Arthur 
Rubensteln.  Ralph  3 
Schoolcmft.  Harold  R. 
Schulte.  Courad  P 
Sechler,  John  L. 
Setdel.  James  L, 
Shea.  Frederick  O 
Sheehan,  John  E  .  Jr. 
Shirley,  Kenneth  R. 
Shoemaker.  Leroy  B. 
Shroeder,  John.  Jr 
Sims.  Thomas  M  ,  Jr. 
Skelly.  James  F  .  Jr 
Smith.  Thomas  J. 
Sodrel.  Donald  L. 
SpUane,  Jamej  J 
Squibb,  Rodney  K 
St  Martin,  Robert  W 
Stead,  Robert  H 
Stoefller,  John  A. 
Sutherland.  Peter  J 
Swartz,  Alex  E 
Taylor,  William  B. 
Templeton.  James  R. 
Terry.  Victor  W 
Thletten,  I>wight  O, 


Liter.  Theodore  G 
Loftus,  Raymond  P. 
Mac.\fee.  Douglas  C. 
M.M;ee  Gilbert  L. 
Malzahn.  Walter  G. 
Marino.  Leonard  J. 
Marten.  Richard  A. 
Martin,  James  E..  Jr. 
Martlneau.  Paul  J. 
Matthews,  OrviUe  D. 
Mayer,  James  H 
McClure,  Mason  B. 
McHugh.  Thomas  H. 


Vann.  Louis  E 
VanPatten.  Edw:u-d  R 
Vincent,  Howard  A. 
V>anlskl.  Walter  W 
Vogele,  James  V. 
Walker,  Paul  D. 
Wallace,  Edwin  R 
Weaver.  Johnnie  R. 
Webster,  Harry  G 
Weinberg.  Harry  H. 
Welslnger,  Thomas  R 
Weller.  Thomas  C  Jr 
Whlttaker.  James  B 


Jr. 


Melners.  Arthur  C,  Jr.  Wiggins,  Don  J 


Miller,  James  E. 
MilUken,  Gall  L. 
MUroy,  Henry  B. 
McKire,  Richard  C. 
Moore,  Robert  H. 
Morse.  William  M,  Jr. 
Muuton,  Earl  F. 
Mummert,  Dale  R. 
Murphy.  Allen  R. 
Murray.  Harlan  E.,  Jr. 


WUber,  James  R. 
Williams.    Thomas    C 

Jr. 
Wlnalow,  Donald  F. 
Woodward,  Corbln.  Jr. 
Worth.  Oeorge  W. 
Wright.  Robert  B. 
Toumans,  Raymond 

W. 
Toung.  Jack  L. 


CIVn,    ENOI 

Barczak,  Jerome  J. 
Bauer.  John  O 
Bllgh,  James  E 
Bran  nock.  Robert  N 
Carle.  Barry 
Chabay,  John  L. 
Chin.  William 
Clearwater.  John  L 
Ctxjk,  Carlisle  F  ,  Jr 
Cope.  Ronald  P 
Corley,  Wentworth  H  , 

Jr. 
Crisp,  Hugh  A 
Delage.  Paul  M. 
Derr.  Frederick  M. 
Dunn,  Jerome  R 
Earnst.  Roesell  A 
Endebrock.  Frank  L  , 

III 
Fet^ley.  Charles  E  ,  III 
Fraser,  John  C  .  Jr 
Frevert.  Edward  C  .  Jr 
Godsey.  Jack  L. 
Gould,  Charles  H 
Grady.  Noel  "A".  Jr 
Johnson.  E>on  P. 


NEEX    COEPS 

Klrk{)«trtck   James  D. 
Klein    Dale  M 
Kullander  Karl  R 
Landes.  WUUam  G. 
I.edder,  William  R. 
L.xinil.1.  Cliirence  B 
M.in.''flp;d    Douglas  J 
MrMf...\n.ln.  I^eeter  E  , 

Jr 
Ml  N»i:i   J-tmes  E 
M-rrltt,  Frcderlrk  D 
Mueller    Karl  L. 
Hemular.  William  F. 
Hesnlck,  Rudolf 
S^mdlln   Steven  M 
S.hlfrgen«,  Joeeph  J. 
Sthoeiih  'Izer,  Wiillam 

J 
Seeber   B-irl  H     Jr 
Sh.ifer   Richard  V. 
Slegle    Richard  L. 
SMHl'Tset.  Haruld  H. 
T obln,  James  M. 
T  itten,  John  C. 
Westcott,  John  A. 


MKDICAL    S 

A.u'on,  Alvln  "J" 
Baldauf ,  Geonje  W. 
Bertka.  Robert  E 
Blankenship,  WUilam 

L. 
Bolton.  Richard  B. 
Bowden.  Ronald  R 
Bowdren,  Laurence  P 
Brideau    EXina'.d  J. 
Bryan,  James  O. 
Brvant,  Eugene  M  , 

jr. 
easier.  WUfred  I. 
Chastaln,  Howard  T. 
Ci-^l'.ler.  Patrick  J. 
Condon,  Earl  S. 
Ciirrell.  Joseph  M. 
Crebe.  Rollln  L. 
Dletz.  Bruce  J 
Dunham.  Chester  J  . 

Jr. 
Eokerman.  Weldun  R 
Ellis.  Glenn  M 
Erlckson.  Glenn  R. 
Erwln,  Richard  E. 
Prrnandez,  Manuel  S. 

P 
K.ower,  Norman  L. 
FormeUer.  Frank  J  . 

Jr 
FVancls.  R.iymnnd  D 
Freeman.  Benjamin  C 
French.  James  .\  .  Jr 
CV.bbel.  Henry  D 
Gonsalvea.  John  H 
Gouldman,  John  R. 
Greenwald,  Alan  F 
JLilverson.  Charles  W. 
Hatch,  Emery  J 
Hatten.  Ann  C 
Hfatnn.  Harley  I 
H  >over.  D  maid  E 
Ji-nklns.  Benny  J 
K.ine.  George  P. 
Kemp.  James  E. 
Kp.s.sler.  Rayinond  R 


mvlCK    CORPS 

La::er    B."bb>  M 


Lawion.  I>  luiM  R 
I  eadf.  rd.  WUlUm  M 
L'''<'as.  Kenneth  K 
I.lltner.    Henry    D. 
Lowe.  Samuel  C. 
I.owl.    Bertram  H. 
M.vtln.    CKniglas    M. 
Mjyo.    Myron    F 
McAuUffe.  Terrence   J. 
McClung.   Denzel  H 
McDermott,  Roland  W. 
McFee,    Charles    A. 
MllKird.  George  W. 
More.   Charles   J 
MulUnlx.    Chloe    A. 
Nel.s<.n.  Paul  D 
Nourlgat    Earl  R. 
N  ivak,    Paul  J 
Nownk.  PYfderlck  F. 
Pe.u-ce.  Charles  J 
Pecket.paugh, 

Normand  L. 
Pelletler,  Louis  E 
Ram.sey,  O^irge  W. 
Roberts,  Blllle  C. 
Robm.son    Jack  V- 
Ku<  ker.    Thomas    J. 
S.\ndersiin    R<iy  D. 
.'^emlnarn.  Jiunes 
.Simmons,    Carl   B 
.s.iwers.   Hubert   H.  Jr. 
Stephens,    Ikjbby    L 
S'ephens.  Charles  T. 
SMV.el,    Forrest    D. 
Surface.    Robert    L. 
Swlnda:!.    Victor    A. 
T.\ndy.    Roy   W  .   Jr. 
Thompson,    Russell    J. 
Webb,  Laurence  H. 
Wherry.  Robert  J  .  Jr. 
Wh:te.  Robert  L. 
W<winner.     Edward    F, 

Jr. 
Young.   Arthur  L. 
Zlmmeht.  John  A 


Lt  Lois  E.  Harden.  Supply  Corps.  U.S. 
Navy  for  pemvanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Supply 
Cor;>s  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Lt  ( Jg  »  Glenn  C  Culpepper.  Supply 
Corps.  US.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
In  the  Stipply  Corps  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as   provided   by   law 

Roger  W  Olsen  (Naval  Hefcerve  Officers' 
TralnUig  Corps  candidate  i  to  be  an  ensign 
In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  subjert  to  the  cjuall- 
Rcatlons    therefor    as    provided    by    law. 

Tlie  f  .Uowlng-named  i  Naval  Reserve  ofB- 
ccrs  I  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
MedKal  C\)rp«  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
muxliflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

Evans  Diamond 

Charles  M  .Scott 

Charles  K  Phillips.  Jr  i  N.ival  Hescr  ve  ofTl- 
cer  I  to  be  a  iK^rmancnt  llpvitenant  and  a 
tem;x)rary  llcu'en.int  commander  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Nsvy.  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  i  enlisted  perbonnel. 
U  S  Navy  »  to  be  ensigns  In  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Cori)«  of  the  Navy,  for  temjKjrary  service, 
subject  to  the  qualihcft'l  ins  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law 


Jr. 


G 


CORPS 

MacBnery,  Joan  M. 
Marcotte.  Natalie  M 
Matlch.  Marie  F 
Ro.senqulst,  HUdegarde 
TTiomas,  Betty  A. 
Warner,  Elizabeth  A. 
Wluson.  Lela  B. 

Brown.   Supply   Corps, 


Ntmsc 

Agnew.  Lynnelle  A 
Chute,  Judith  R 
Durlan,  Emma  T. 
Frazler,  Frances  M. 
Gedrys,  Patricia  C. 
Gillespie,  Jacquelln  C 
Hlgglns.  Maj^aret  J. 
Lucas,  Carol  F. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Emily  L. 
US  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  Supply  Corps  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 

law. 


Alfred  S   Cerrutl 
Walter  R   Conley 
Carleton  W   Emma 
Bert  C   Gregory   Jr 
Eddie  W   Lewis,  Jr 


A.'tle  B  Meek 
Emlle  E  RijTiirlo,  Jr. 
Albert  L  Sawyer 
George  I   S<ju;e 
Stanley  C.  Stringham 
H.mer  Klrkpatrlck.  US    Navy   retired   offi- 
riT.    to    he    a   chief    warrant    officer.    W   3,    In 
the  line  of  the  Nivy.  f.r  temfxirary  service. 
!M;rsuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
lion  1211. 

The  fotli)wlng-named  warrant  offl'-ers  to  be 
lleiiteminta  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only. 
ioT  tempor.iry  servl-e,  In  the  rla-wincatlnn 
Indliated  In  Ueu  of  lieutenant.'?  <  Junior 
gr.idei  as  previously  nominated,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

DBi  K 

•Roberto   Cofnp.inlon 'Grady  F   Mcslmer.  Jr. 
•WUburn  C  Finch  "George  W    Stewart, 

•.Mbert  Francencone  Jr. 

•George  E   Head 

URON  X.NCI    S'   BTACa 

•Bern.irdF    HrUlenn     'Donald  O   Hauser 
•(.•!  ir.-n.  c  Ci    Huger,        'Austin  C   Tllghman 
Jr 

ORDNANCE    CONTROL 

•J.imes  C    Arm.itrong  'Waller  D   Ou.ztii,  Jr. 

•H.iroidW   E^-hter-  'Oscar  H    Schmidt 

i,;i,  h  'Clyde  E   .Slaughter 
•WiUi.im  Oell 

ORDNANCE    VNDtRWATEB 

•John  W  Koerber 
•John  O  Brlen 
'Thomas  H   Roberts 

AnMr.NisrRATi'  i.n 
•fUlward  J    B.i>tlowKz  'James  E.  Garner,  Jr. 
'Eugene  F    Burke 


'.Mex.mder   D 

C.imeron 
•Ralph  W    Ca\ln 
•John  T  Dilley 
•Charles  W    E\erstlne 

BAKDMAS 

•Preston  H  Turner 

ENCIVrRXING 


'U'Uuid  L  Lydu-k 
•H.iroid  H.  Merrill 
'Floyd  T.  Samms 
•Robert  A.  StrouU 
•John  W.  WUUs 
'Theodore  S   Zagor.^kl 


•Vincent  Bayer 
•William  L  Bovee 
•Lawrence  Brown 
•Albert  C.  Cacloppo 
•  WUllam  C.  CredlUs 
•John  P.  Despoelto 
•Harold  W.  Dtindore 


•Ernest  O  Graves,  Jr. 
•J;ijnes  R   Harris 
•Ruasel  J  Luckey 
•Thomas  F.  Marr 
•Francis  J   Mlnnock 
•Alex  •M'Nimnery, 
Jr. 


1961 

•Alexander  a. 

Patykula 
•L-onnle  B.  Redwlne, 

Jr. 
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•Bordeau  J.  ^iJaBt 
•Curtis  O.  Zimmer- 
man 


HUU. 

•William  C.Powell 

KLECTRICSAN8 

•Carl  O  Blalock,  Jr. 
•Jack  M  Hutchison.  Jr. 

EUccrraoMics 

•  w.tvne  E  Conner  •Roy  P.  Henderson 

•  Waiter  F  Corliss  •Barley  J.  Hlgglna 
•Jauu's  E  Dean  •Onofrlo  Mammelll 
'J.i'kH  DllUch  •Marvin  H.Suttmann 

CETPTOliOGT 


'Dee  Adklns 
'Robert  D   Arnold 
Robert  C   Beverly 
'Gordon  I.  Bower 
•Haymond  CJ    Boycr 
•William  T   Brovine 
'John  F.  Cain 
'Charles  B   Campbell 
'Paul W.  Cooper 
'Robert  G.  Creed 
•Edward  S.  Custer 
'Robert  E   Dowd 
•Thomas  D  Elgen 
•James  8   Erven 
•Robert  It   Farrell 


•Martin  R.  Fisher 
•Harry  R.  Fuller,  Jr. 
•James  K.  Gordon 
•WUUam  D.  Ha wley 
•Floyd  H.  Helndl 
•OrvlUe  C.  Hlna 
•Bphralm  O.  Jacques 
•Richard  S.  Katzen- 

berger 
•Edwin  S.  EUng 
•Ralph  M.  Paul 
•Marlon  L.  Piper.  Jr. 
•Richard  V.  Richards 
•John  R  Urquhart, 

Jr. 


•Henry  J  Bouchard 
•Walter  L   Broylea 

•William  L   Kurtz 


AVIATION  OPiJRATTONS 

•Paul  E.  Montgomery 
•Frank  A  Shelton 
•James  A.  Thomas 


PHOTOCRAPHT 

•Charles  W   Clark  •Keith  G.  Riley 

•WUUam  J    Collins 
•Richard  R  Conger 


•Walter  L.  White 
•  Mack  Wright 


AEEOLOOT 

•Robert  E   Bii.ss 
•Francis  J  McGayhey 


•JofTre  P.  Baker 
•Robert  E.  Biggs 
•Richard  E   Brandt 
•Everett  R  Buck 
•Harold  R.  Cowden 
•Wilson  H   Crone.  Jr 
•Richard  W.  Drlsty 
•Paul  A  Hair 


AVIATION    ELECTEONlCa 

•Clarence  H.  Harris 


•Walter  Kachuck 
•Lee  O.  Parks.  Jr. 
•  WUllam  P.  Roberson 
•WUUam  K.  Snow 
•David  L  Walsh 
•Alberta  Wlckham 
•John  A.  WlUett,  Jr. 


AVIATION     MAIKTENANCE 

•John  O  Bulterbaugh  •Wesley  I.  LaRoaa,  Jr. 
•Russell     W.     Harper,  •Harvey  L.  Pace,  Jr. 

Jr  •Leroy  Peoples 

•WUUam  G  Hepburn 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

John  A  RaUBch 


'Everett  C  Smith 
•Gerald  H  Young 


CIVIL  ENCINECaS  COKPS 

•  Wlufred  C  Mathers     •John  R.  SUnaon 
'Charles  L.  Neugent       'WlUle  C.  Wall 

The  following  named  (meritorious  non- 
commissioned officers)  for  permanent  ^;>- 
pomtment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bobby  L.  Coleman  Thomas  R.  Horn 

Wayne  A  EHivenport      Eugene  S.  Rlsler  III 


WUllam  D.  Fish 
Charles  R.  Gordon 
Kenneth  M.  Holder 


Leo  K.  RusseU 
Richard  H.  Russell 


The  following  named  (from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  chleX  warrant 
offlcer-4  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

FYederlck  C.  Buechmann.  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  offlcers  ot  the  Marine 
Corps    for    permanent   appointment    to  the 
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grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  qual- 
llloatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Kent  V.  BerchlolU  Lloyd  E.  Galley 

Richard  A.  Bishop  Richard  L.  HoSman 

Terrence  M.  Bottesch    Robert  D.  Lewis 
Ross  C.  Chaimson  Everett  E.  York 

The  following-named  woman  officer  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as  provided   by   law; 

Carol  A.  Vertalino. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

JuUus  P.  Klsh  III 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinncd  by 
the  Senate  March  2, 1961 : 

Civil  Service  Commission 
John  Williams  Macy,  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  a  ClvU  Service  Commissioner  for  the 
remainder   of    the    term    expiring    March    1, 
1965. 

Post   OmcE    Department 

Frederick  C.  Belen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Department  of  the  Armt 
Richard  S.  Morse,  of  Massacbtisetts,  to  be 
Assistant   Secretary   of   the   Army. 

William  P.  Schaub,  of  Ohio,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Department  or  Justice 
Ramsey  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Assistant 

Attorney  General. 

Herbert  J.  MlUer,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

United    Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  15th  session  of  the  CJeneral  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations : 

Adlal   E.   Stevenson,   of   Illinois. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York. 

Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  of  Illinois. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Seevici 
Ambassadors 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Norway. 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

NoKTH  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Thomas  K.  Plnletter,  of  New  York,  to  be 
the  VS.  permanent  representative  on  the 
Council  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

Department  of  State 
Roger  W.  Tubby,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Department  of  Labor 

James  J.  Reynolds,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Charles  Donahue,  of  Maine,  to  be  Solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  Labor. 

National  Labor  Rklations  Board 
ntuik  W.  McC\ilIoch,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
member    of    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
August  27.  1065. 

Public  Health  Sotvicx 
ZtUther  L.  Terry,  of  Alabama,  to  be  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  a 
term  of  4  yesu^. 


Sectjrities  and  Exchange  Comicission 
J.  Allen  Prear,  of  Delaware,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
June  5,  1965. 

William  Lucius  Cary,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1961. 

WUUam  Lucius  Cary,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  5,  1966. 

Federal  Hoi^ie  Loan  Bo.\rd 

Joseph  P.  McMurray,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing June  30,  1961. 

Joseph  P.  McMurray,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30,  1965. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive     nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  March  2,  1961: 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mark  Sullivan,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  and 
until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Jan- 
uary 10,  1961. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Daniel  J.  McCauley.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Sectiritles  and  Kxchange 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  June  5,  1961,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  January  10,  1961. 

Dej-artment  of  the  Treasury 

John  P.  Weltzel,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  10,  1961. 

International    Bank    for    Reconstruction 

and  Development 

John  P.  Weltzel,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
for  a  term  of  2  years,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  January  10,  1961. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
John  S.  Bragdon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  CJlvil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  December  31,  1966,  which  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  on  January  10,  1961. 

■■         <■»         ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Till  RSD.\.Y,  March  2,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  5 :  1-2 :  Be  ye  therefore  fol- 
lowers of  God  and  walk  in  love  as  Christ 
also  hath  loved  us. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  bound 
US  to  Thyself  with  the  cords  of  love 
which  nothing  can  break,  may  we  now 
feel  Thee  nearer  than  we  have  ever 
known. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  there  is 
often  within  our  hearts  a  strange  com- 
mingling of  fear  and  faith,  of  cowardice 
and  courage,  of  doubt  and  assurance, 
contending  for  mastery  and  victory. 

May  the  diflBculties  and  disappoint- 
ments which  we  encounter  in  the  Journey 
of  life  teach  us  to  cling  unto  Thee  with 
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greater  tenacity  and  tnut  Thee  more 
faithfully. 

Grant  that  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  which  we  possess  so 
abundantly,  may  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  justice  and  righteousness  and  brother- 
ly love  toward  all  men. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceeding.s  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved 


JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  8&-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  Mr 
Slack,  Mr.  Porr,  and  Mr.  Moore. 


AIR  FORCE  INTERCONTINENTAL 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  BASE  CON- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night,  March  3,  1961,  to  file 
a  report  on  the  Air  Force  Interconti- 
nental Ballistic  Missile  Base  construction 
program 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  7.  on  the  bill  H.R.  4806,  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1961,  and  on  rollcall  No  8. 
on  House  Resolution  167,  with  reference 
to  appropriations  for  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  I  am  recorded  as 
not  voting.  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye"  on  each  of  those  issues. 


THIRD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION  BILL.    1961 

Mr.   THOMAS.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday  of  this  week  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  third  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  p)oint^  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


COMMITTEE    ON   INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
(inanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight,  Saturday 
night,  to  file  reports  on  the  bills  H  R. 
5075,  H  R.  3980,  and  H.R.  1163. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OBJECTORS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
CONSENT  AND  PRIVATE  CALEN- 
DARS 

Mr,  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  the  appointment  of  the 
following  Members  on  the  Republican 
side  on  the  Objectors  Committfe  on  the 
Consent  Calendar:  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Ford;  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  Mr  Weaver,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  Mr  Pelly 

As  Republican  Members  on  the  Ob- 
jectors Committee  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar: the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr 
Avery,  the  gentleman  from  Masvsachu- 
setts.  Mr.  Conte:  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Anderson 


ADJOURNMENT       UNTIL       MoNOAV 
MARCH    6.    lyfil 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  I 
ask  unammous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  met- 1 
on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sachusetts? 

Mr  HALLECK  Re.serving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the 
majority  leader  Ciin  at  this  lime  tell  u.s 
of  the  program  for  the  next  weok 

Mr  McCORMACK  If  the  gentlcm.in 
will  withhold  that  for  a  while,  a  litth- 
later,  in  the  next  15  or  20  minuu>s,  I 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  announce 
the  program. 

Mr  HALLECK  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation  of  objection,   Mr    Speaker 

Mr.  GROSS      Resorvmg  the  riKht  to 
object.  Mr    Speaker,  some  of  us  live  a 
considerable  distance  from  Washmgton 
I   wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  give  us 
any  information  as  to  an  Easter  rece.s.s 

Easter  will  soon  be  here 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  unable  Ui 
state  that  now.  I  can  a&sure  the  gentle- 
man the  matter  is  uppermost  in  the 
mmds  of  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  say  it  de- 
pends on  what  the  legislative  situation 
might  be  as  Ea.ster  approaches  .so  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  .say  at  this  time, 
but  that  IS  something  that  any  Member 
could  speak  to  me  about  privately  and 
the  gentleman  is  perfectly  welcome  to 
make  any  inquiry  but  right  now  I  am 
not  in  a  position  Ui  say 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  S^x^aker.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  m  fairness  I  ouKht 
to  state  that  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Speaker  have  conferred  with  me 
about  the  matter  of  the  Easter  recess, 
and  It  IS  under  very  active  considera- 
tion. As  the  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out.  the  determination  will  be 
made,  I  am  quite  sure,  in  plenty  of  time 
for  Members  to  adjust  themselves 
accordingly. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  repeat.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  some  of  us  live  a  considerable  dis- 
tance away  and  need  to  know  well  in 
advance.  I  am  not  pressmg  the  point 
today. 


Mr  McCORMACK.  All  that  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  of  is  the  fact  that 
It  is  uppermost  In  our  minds.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  definitely  now.  If  I 
were  able  to  project  my  mmd  ahead 
that  far.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so  but 
all  I  can  say  is  that  unless  there  Ls  im- 
portant legislation  out  of  committee 
prior  to  Easter.  I  will  give  as  long  an 
Easter  period  as  possible 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  re.servation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts'' 

There  was   no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER ON  CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
OF  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  busi- 
ne.ss  m  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  of  next 
ueek  be  di.spensed  with 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusetts ' 

There  was  no  objection 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WALTER  M 
MUM  MA 

Mr  L.\NE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 

1  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachu.sett.';  ■' 

There  w  a.s  no  objection 

Mr  LANE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the 
paradox  of  life  that  we  realize  how  much 
our  friends  mean  to  u.s  only  after  they 
are  gone 

And  then  m  mourning  for  them,  we 
.speak  the  words  that  were  un.spoken 
before 

In  the  crowded  houis  of  this  House, 
we  are  seldom  aware  of  our  dependence 
upon  the  experience,  the  companionship, 
and  the  human  understanding  of  our 
colleagues. 

When  a  Member  we  have  worked  with 
for  years  departs  from  this  life,  the 
emptiness  in  our  hearts  tells  us  of  the 
loss  that  we  have  suffered 

In  the  course  of  time,  it  is  Inevitable 
thai  Memlwrs  retire,  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily, but  we  ran  look  forward  to 
meetin;;  them  aiiain  and  exchange  remi- 
luscenres  of  the  happine.ss  and  fuUflll- 
ment  we  found  in  .'iervice  to  the  people  of 
our  districts,  and  m  .service  to  the  Nation 

The  death  of  our  collea^rue.  Repre- 
sentative Walter  Mann  Mumma.  has 
severed  this  bond  of  friendship  in  the 
middle  of  his  active  career  as  a  Con- 
gressman, and  Just  as  we  were  settling 
down  to  the  serious  ie.>ponsibilities  of 
the  87th  Congress,  where  we  looked  for- 
ward to  his  .sound  jud'^ment  and  wi.sdom. 
to  assist  us  In  our  deliberations  and  our 
decisions 

As  a  younv;  man  growing  up  in  his 
native  Pennsylvania,  Walter  was  attuned 
to  the  unspoiled  beauty  of  its  woods  and 
fields  In  him  was  the  urge  to  care  for 
and  develop  u,s  ^reat  natural  resources 


for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  today  and 
through  the  limitless  future. 

After  5  years  of  work  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Forestry  Service,  he  be- 
came a  builder. 

Always  active  in  church  and  commu- 
nity affairs,  he  was  honored  by  the  peo- 
ple of  tlie  16th  Pennsylvania  District, 
who  elected  liim  to  Congress  in  1050,  and 
were  so  pleased  with  his  stewardship 
that  they  continued  him  in  office  as 
their  hard-working  and  faithful  Repre- 
sentative at  Washington. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  his  creative  spirit  and  his 
knowledge  of  construction  brought  ft 
high  degree  of  competence  to  the  wide- 
rarif^lnt,'  responsibilities  of  that  body. 

If  his  fellow  Americans  had  been  privi- 
leped  to  accompany  Walter  during  a 
loni";  and  busy  day,  they  would  have  car- 
ried away  with  them  an  Inspiring  mem- 
ory of  a  public  servant  who  never  spared 
himself  in  working  for  the  Nation.  To 
strengthen  its  ideals,  and  to  promote  its 
true  progress;  these  were  the  twin  goals 
of  his  exemplary  life. 

In  our  sorrow  at  his  death,  we  are 
humbly  grateful  for  the  years  that  he 
was  with  us.  for  no  man  could  work  side 
by  side  with  Walter  Mumma  without 
growmg  in  knowledge,  in  character,  and 
m  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood. 

To  the  family  and  friends  back  home 
we  offer  these  eulogies  to  his  memory, 
and  our  sincere  personal  sympathy. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 


TAX     REFORM     FOR     COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Mr  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  Uie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  provide  a 
30-pcrccnt  credit  against  Individual  In- 
come tax  for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  to 
institutions  of  higher  education. 

My  principal  pui-p)ose  in  sponsoring 
tills  legislation  of  course  was  to  facili- 
tate the  education  of  America's  youth. 
A  second  reason  for  sponsoring  this 
legislation  involves  my  fundamental 
conviction  that  education  at  the  college 
level  should  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible be  accomplished  without  Federal 
intervention.  However,  with  the  rising 
costs  of  a  college  education  Federal 
intervention  in  the  form  of  at  least  fi- 
nancial support  seems  inevitable  unless 
an  alternative  is  found  to  assist  the 
American  family  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  I  submit  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  imder  a  legis- 
lative proposal  such  as  I  have  recom- 
mended. In  recent  decades  the  rising 
cost  of  higher  education  has  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  taxpayer  who 
seeks  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his 
family.  But  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  we 
can  never  assume  that  education  is  a 
luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  privi- 
leged few.  Education  leads  to  knowledge 
and  the  latter  is  an  essential  prerequisite 


of  good  citizenship.  The  growth  in  edu- 
cation is  demonstrated  by  the  interest- 
ing statistics  that  30  years  ago  only  20 
percent  of  oiu:  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  attended  high  school 
while  today  the  percentage  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  who 
attend  college  is  almost  twice  as  high. 
A  college  of  today  is  what  the  high 
school  was  a  generation  ago.  Confronted 
as  we  are  with  a  shortage  of  skilled  tech- 
nicians, proficient  professionals,  and 
other  occupational  classifications,  it  is 
imperative  that  our  society  make  every 
effort  to  maximize  the  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  our  children. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  can  we  afford 
the  cost  of  good  education;  the  real  ques- 
tion is  can  we  afford  not  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  enhance  the  opportu- 
nity available  in  America  to  attend  col- 
lege. It  is  true  that  a  revenue  loss  in 
the  short  run  would  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  the  longrun  effect  would 
be  to  increase  revenue.  The  validity  of 
this  contention  is  demoristrated  by  the 
fact  that  only  15  percent  of  elementary 
school  graduates  earn  over  $6,000  but  66 
percent  of  college  graduates  earn  over 
this  amount  and  as  a  consequence  they 
will  pay  substantially  higher  income 
taxes  on  those  incomes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hoF>e  that 
the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  take 
prompt  and  speedy  action  on  this  legis- 
lative request. 


THE  SALK  VACCINE 


THE    83D    ANNIVERSARY    OF    BUL- 
GARIAN LIBERATION  DAY 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bulgaria 
is  one  of  the  small  countries  ;.n  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  but  its  freedo-n-lov- 
ing  inhabitants  have  played  a  very  im- 
portant role  in  Balkan  history.  These 
people  have  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
peasantry  in  the  area  for  centuricjs,  and 
they  have  been  among  the  bravest  fight- 
ers for  their  freedom.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury when  the  Turks  invaded  the  Bal- 
kans, Bulgarians  were  forced  to  submit 
to  the  rule  of  Turkish  sultans.  For 
almost  500  years  they  had  to  live  under 
Turkish  oppression.  In  1878  they  were 
enabled,  with  effective  Russian  assist- 
ance, to  free  themselves.  This  act  was 
confirmed  in  a  treaty  of  March  3  of 
that  year,  and  since  then  that  date 
has  become  a  Bulgarian  national  holi- 
day. 

Today  on  the  observance  of  the  83d 
anniversary  of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 
unfortunate  Bulgarians  again  find  them- 
selves suffering  under  ahen  rulers  in 
their  homeland,  under  Communist  ty- 
rants placed  over  them  by  the  Kremlin. 
But  they  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
again  be  free,  and  as  they  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  Turkish  yoke  83 
years  ago,  so  we  can  confidently  hope 
that  they  will  be  successful  in  regaining 
their  freedom  from  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day an  article  appeared  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  quoting  the  AMA  Jour- 
nal describing  the  Salk  vaccine  as  "weak, 
worthless,  and  wasted."  I  think  I  might 
say  in  fairness  to  the  AMA  that  such 
description  does  not  represent  the  think- 
ing of  the  American  Medical  Association 
nor  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  today  statements  from  the 
AMA,  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  at 
their  last  meeting  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates and  a  recent  statement  by  Dr. 
Luther  L.  Terry,  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
other  material  which  I  think  will  be  of 
much  benefit  to  the  parents  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  greatly  disturbed  by  this 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hoping  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  will  be  allowed  to  go  into 
this  matter  so  that  the  people  of  this 
country  may  be  reassixred  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Sallt  vaccine.  Especially 
do  I  hope  that  such  investigation  and 
hearing  be  called  well  in  advance  of  the 
late  spring  and  surmner  months  which 
usually  are  the  dangerous  ones  as  far  as 
poliomyelitis. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Mar.  1,  1961] 

Vaccine     Called    "Weak,     Worthless,    and 
Wasted" — AMA  Jouhnal  Nixes  Salk  Shots 

(By  John  Troan) 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Ab- 
6oclatlon  la  telling  physicians  the  355  million 
doses  of  SalJt  vaccine  given  so  far  have  been 
wasted. 

It  says  the  shots  have  been  too  weak  to  do 
any  good.  So  doctors  now  should  start  inoc- 
ulating everybody  all  over  again — preferably 
with  a  special,  souped -up  (and  costlier) 
brand  of  Salk  vaccine  recently  put  on  the 
market. 

This  Jarring  advice  conflicts  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service — whose  advisory  committee  of  ex- 
perts has  ruled  that  four  shots  of  any  brand 
of  Salk  vaccine  offer  adequate  protection  to 
most  persons. 

It  conflicts  with  the  mass  of  scientific  evi- 
dence gathered  during  the  past  6  years  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Britain,  Denmark, 
and  other  countries — showing  the  Salk  vac- 
cine has  greatly  reduced  the  polio  toll. 

OWN    BACKING 

It  even  conflicts  with  the  AMA's  own  en- 
dorsement of  the  Salk  vaccine.  Just  3 
months  ago,  at  Its  semiannual  meeting  here, 
the  AMA's  house  of  delegates  proclaimed 
the  vaccine  has  proved  to  be  effective  and 
urged  its  wldesit  possible  use  pending  avail- 
ability of  a  new,  live  virus  preparation  that 
can  be  swallowed. 

Despite  this,  the  editors  of  the  AMA's  of- 
ficial publication  are  sticking  by  the  state- 
ments in  the  current  issue  of  the  Journal — 
which  goes  to  more  than  179,000  doctors. 
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And  one  of  the  editors  even  charged.  In  a 
telephone  Interview,  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  Jumped  the  gun  In  licensing  the 
Salk  vaccine  and  has  been  trying  to  save 
face  ever   since 

The  stiitementa  berating  6alk  vaccine  are 
attributed  to  Dr  Herbert  Ratner.  whom  the 
Juiirnal  Identifies  £is  a  competent  authority 

Dr  Ratner  la  health  commlaslcner  of  Oak 
Park.  Ill  He  ha^  been  fighting  the  Balk  vac- 
cine ever  since  it  was  put  on  the  market  At 
first,  he  complained  It  wasn't  tafe  enough  - 
then  he  began  contending  It  waan  t  strong 
enough. 

Dr  Ratner  s  statements  appear  as  <i  reply 
to  an  anonymous  Wisconsin  physician  who 
asked  about  the   value  of  polio  shots 

Dr  Ratner  says  "It  is  now  generally  rec- 
of;nlzed  that  much  of  the  8alk  vaccine  used 
In  the  United  States  has  been  worthless 

He  also  contends  nobody  knows  which  shot 
Is  good  and  which  Isn't  because  the  vaccine 
"Is  an  unstandardlzed  product  of  an  un- 
standardlzed  process" — a  charge  which 
brought  a  prompt  rebuke  from  the  Oovern- 
ment'a   vaccine- licensing  agency   here 

Quizzed  by  phone.  Dr.  John  H  Talbott. 
editor  of  the  Journal,  backed  Dr.  Ratner  as  a 
qualified  health  officer  whose  opinion  must 
carry  weight  Dr  Wayne  O.  Brandstadt.  an 
editorial  assistant  who  tapped  Dr  Ratner 
f^r  this  assignment,  added  he  H  a  little 
Inclined   to  agree   with   him  " 

SALK    BKBUTTAI. 

At  his  University  of  Pittsburgh  laboratory. 
Dr  Jonas  E  Salk  retorted:  "Experience  In 
this  country  and  abroad  Is  contrary  to  that 
Implied  by  Dr  Ratner  In  the  Journal  of  the 
AMA.  The  fact  that  polio  continues  to  "c- 
cur  Is  not  due  primarily  to  failure  of  the  vac- 
cine but  failure  to  use  It." 

Dr  Talbott  reported  "We've  had  no  am- 
ment  from  any  physician"  so  far  with  regard 
to  Dr  Ratner's  comments.  He  said  many 
doctors  believe  In  the  Salk  vaccine  and 
asked 

"Where  are  they?  Why  dont  they  pro- 
test?" 

"This  whole  thing  should  be  aired  more 
than   It  has  "  Dr    Brandstadt  added 


Polio  MYELITIS    Immvnization 
To  the  Editor 

If  we  assume  that  a  yearly  booster  injec- 
tion of  poliomyelitis  vaccine  Is  needed  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  potency  In  the  present 
Injectable  vaccine,  are  we  not  Inconsistent 
In  principle  to  say  that  the  patient  who  had 
the  last  injection — be  It  the  third  or  the 
fourth — 2  to  4  years  ago  can  get  the  same 
protection  by  only  one  booster  Injection  as 
the  one  who  had  the  last  Injection  1  year 
ago'  Furthermore.  Is  It  true  that  by  next 
year  the  oral  vaccine  will  have  solved  this 
problem' 

MU.,  Wisconsin 

Answer  The  question  rightly  recognizes 
that  recommend. I tlons  of  additional  Injec- 
tions of  the  Salk  vaccine  relate  to  Its  low 
and  variable  potency.  On  April  19.  1955, 
only  7  days  after  the  Francis  Report  and  the 
promulgation  of  minimal  requirements  f'>r 
the  licensing  of  the  vaccine,  the  USPHS 
found  It  necessary  to  reduce  potency  stand- 
ards by  two-thirds.  The  problem  worsened 
late  in  1955  when,  to  Insure  safetv.  it  was 
necessary  to  Introduce  additional  filtration 
during  Inactlvatlon.  This  additional  filtra- 
tion resulted  in  a  10-  to  30-fold  loss  in  anti- 
gen (Illinois  Medical  Journal  118.85-93  1960; 
and  118  160-168).  Kelly  and  Dalldorf 
(American  Journal  Hygiene  64  243  25«. 
1956)  reported  a  600-fold  variation  in  the 
potency  of  the  Salk  vaccine  on  the  open 
market,  from  negligible  potency  upwards 
The  difficulty  became  enhanced  when,  on 
May  17,  1957.  the  Division  of  Biological 
Standards   permitted  lots  of   vaccine   which 


had  failed  to  meet  miniimun  (xiieiuy  re- 
quirements to  be  retested.  so  that  If  the 
manufacturer  then  obtained  a  positive  po- 
tency test,  earlier  negative  tests  roulil  be 
disregarded  It  Is  now  generally  re<-c>«nized 
that  much  of  the  Salk  vaccine  used  in  the 
United  States  has  been  worthlpfts 

It  follows  then,  that  the  true  issue  fur  the 
physician  and  patient  Is  not  huw  many  in- 
jections, or  how  often,  but  whether  the  vac- 
cine given  or  to  be  given  rdnt.iln.s  depend. vble 
amounts  of  viral  antigen  With  the  Salk 
.accine  this  cannot  be  determined  because  It 
U  an  unstandardlzed  product  of  .\'.\  iin.stand- 
ardi/.ed  proce«ts  Therefore  fT  tfie  physician 
who  prefers  U^  know  wh.it  he  is  giung  t!ie 
choice  rests  with  either  the  recen'lv  license*! 
killed  pollovirus  vaccine  which  la  roncen- 
trated  to  a  known  and  optimal  weight  of 
Inactivated  virus  antigen  and  which  has 
substituted  the  Parker  strain  for  the  danger- 
ous Mahonev  strain,  or  with  the  standardized 
attenuated  live  pollovirus  vaccine  proml.sed 
for  next  spring  In  either  instance,  a  com- 
plete course  of  vaccination  is  indicated.  Ir- 
respective of  the  numlHT  >f  irijertlons  of  the 
S.ilk  v.iccine  given 

HfcRiuRr   KMNva    M  D 
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iNiJ'IRY      Is      Sf'T-CHT      I.VTO      SMK      VacM.NE  — 

I.rrrra    in    MrniCAL    Jot-R.sM.    anu    Ncws- 

I'APiR  Article   Tot?cH   Orr   Dema.nds 

A  letter  In  the  current  issue  of  The  Jour- 
ntU  of  the  .American  .VIedlcal  AssfKlatlon  led 
yesterday  to  a  demand  for  a  C' irigresslonal 
lnve-'^tig;i'i on  of  charges  that  the  Salk  polio- 
myelitis vaccine  is  ineffective 

The  letter  wivs  u.sed  as  the  bails  of  an 
article  In  the  Scrlpi>8-Howard  Newspapers  In 
which  the  first  prir,»gr.\ph  said 

'The  Jovirn.Hl  of  the  .American  Medical 
A.s.">clatlon  Is  telling  phvsl^-lans  'he  335  OOO- 
OOO  doses  f)f  Salk  vaccine  given  so  far  have 
been  wasted 

This  brought  a  quick  ■'h  i.'p  (lenl.\l  fr  ni 
the  American  Medical  Asstx-latlon  and  a 
d»*inand  fr-im  Representative  Kenncth  A 
Roberts.  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  fiir  an  in- 
vestigation Into  the  entire  matter  at  an 
eivrly   date  " 

Mr  R^iBERTS  expects  shnrtly  t^)  be  appointed 
ch,\irman  of  the  Subc ommlt'^e  on  Health 
and  Safety  of  the  House  C'ommlt'ee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  He  h.ia 
held   that   chairmanship  previously. 

DOCToa  3  Lri  ir.K  qtotk) 

The  newspaper  article  was  bused  on  a 
letter  written  by  Dr  Herbert  Ratner  health 
commLssloner  of  Oak  Park.  Ill  ,  in  answer  to 
a  question  fr(jm  an  unnamed  Wisconsin 
phy5iclan  It  appeared  in  the  Journal  s  l.ssue 
of  February  25  The  Journal  Identified  Dr 
Ratner  as   one   of   Its  'correspondents  " 

Dr  Ratner  .said  th.it  "It  Is  now  generally 
recoLTnlz.ed  that  mui  h  of  the  Salk  vaccine 
used  in  the  United  States  has  been  wortli- 
less   ■      He  went  on 

"It  follows,  then,  that  the  true  Issue  for 
the  physician  and  patient  Is  not  how  many 
injections,  or  how  often,  but  whether  the 
vaccine  given  or  tt)  be  given  contsilns  de- 
pendable   amounts    of    vir  il    antigen    ' 

Dr  Ratner  said  th.it  wi'h  the  .Salk  vac- 
cine this  cannot  be  determine*!  bec.iuse  It 
Is  an  unstand.irdized  product  of  an  un- 
standardlzed   process  ■ 

He  said  that  with  a  newer  standardized 
Salk-Uke  vaccine  on  the  market  and  with 
the  promise  of  an  even  better  vamne  in 
the  spring  "a  complete  cnirse  of  vaccination 
Is  Indicated,  Irrespective  of  the  number  of 
Injections    of   Salk    vaccine   given'    earlier 

Mr  Roberts  said  hist  night  that  I  think 
that  In  view  of  all  the  evidence  given  when 
the  pro^a.-n  was  adopted  this  appears  to 
me    to   be   a   very    unfounded   statement." 

He  said  that  the  "people  of  the  country 
are    entitled    to    the    views   of    the    eminent 


doctors  and  scientists  to  show  that  there 
Is  no  foundation  for  this  statement"  by  Dr. 
Ratner 

'We  ought  to  have  an  Investigation  on  the 
entire  matter  at  an  early  date  In  view 
uf  the  great  concern  of  the  parents  of  this 
country.'  he  .'aid 

THE   AMA  DIS-SENTS 

The  American  Medical  Association  dis- 
agreed with  what  it  called  the  sensational 
story    In    the   .S<-r1pp6 -Howard   newspapers 

It  said  that  ttie  articles  statement  that 
the  association  believed  more  than  "335  mil- 
lion doses  of  Siilk  vaci'lne  given  so  far  have 
been  wasted  '  w.is  untrue  and  does  not  re- 
flect  the  offii-l.il  posltl    n  "  of  the   association 

Or  F  J  L  Blaslngame.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  as.MK-latlon  said  the  Sicrtpps- 
Howard  article  (>resented  a  highly  distorted 
.incl  Inari-uraU"  picture    ' 

He  said  that  Dr  Ratner's  letter  was  hl^ 
<  'A  n  opini'ii  and  not  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Medical  Association    " 

He  ^.lUl  that  Dr  Ratner.  'a  well-known 
public  health  figure."  has  a  'right  to  his 
own  opinion  " 

Dr  Blaslngame  clarified  the  association's 
position  on  the  Salk  vaccine  by  quoting  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  organization's 
house  of  delegates  .it  its  clinical  meeting  In 
Washtngttin  hist  December  Tlie  resolution 
said 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  oral  pt)llo  vac- 
cine win  not  be  generally  asallable  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  In  1961  for  any  large-scale 
Immunizing  effort  the  lx>ard  of  trustees 
of  the  AMA  strongly  recommends  that  the 
medical  profession  enc<iurage  the  widest 
possible  use  of  the  Salk  vaccine  for  the  pre- 
vention of  poliomyelitis  TTie  Salk  vaccine 
has  been  proved  to  be  effective  and  since 
there  are  still  rn.vny  segments  of  the  pK)p- 
ul.ition  not  lmmunlze<l  against  poliomyelitis 
every  efT  >rt  should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
genera:  public  to  take  advai.tage  of  the  Salk 
•.  iccinc  without  delay  " 

The  vaccine  was  alsti  defended  yesterday 
In  a  statement  from  Basil  O'Connor  presi- 
dent  of   the   national    foundation 

He  said  that  11  had  been  proved  "beyond 
any  p,*-ible  doubt  -reasonable  or  unrea- 
sonable 

In  N'-w  Y.jrk  City.  Health  Commissioner 
l>eona  Baumgartner  said  that  the  city  would 
continue  u.slng  the  vaccine  because  "we 
f<iund  it  both  safe  and  effective  In  the  pre- 
vention of  polio 

American    Medical    A.ssociation    Statement 

CnKA(io  In  a  strongly  worded  statement 
the  .American  Medical  Association  disagreed 
today  with  what  It  termed  "a  sensational 
story  ■  rti.stributed  to  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers U)  the  effect  that  the  AMA  t>eUeves 
that  more  than  '3  500.000  doses  of  Salk  vac- 
cine given   so   far  have  been   wasted   " 

"This  statement  is  untrue  and  does  not 
reflect  Lhe  offiilal  pofcitlua  of  the  American 
MiKllcal  Assoclatlcjn  relative  to  the  Salk  vac- 
cine "  said  Dr  F  J  L  Blaslngame.  executive 
vice  president  of  the  AMA  "The  Scrlpps- 
Howiu-d  story  emanating  from  Washington, 
leaves  re.iders  with  a  highly  distorted  and 
inaccurate  picture 

The  story  was  based  on  a  correspondence 
question  from  an  uiuiamed  Wisconsin  phy- 
sUcan  which  appe.ired  In  the  February  25 
i.s.sue  of  the  AMA  Journal.  The  cor- 
respondent. Dr  Herbert  Ratner.  Oak  Park, 
III  health  commissioner,  said  In  part  that 
'  It  Is  now  generally  recognized  that  much 
of  the  Salk  vaccine  used  In  the  United  States 
li.us   been  worthless    ' 

This.'  said  Dr  Blaslngame.  "is  the  cor- 
res[>ondent'8  opinion  and  not  the  opinion 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Med- 
ical science  advances  because  of  conflicting 
viewpoints,  and  Dr  Ratner.  a  well  known 
public  health  leader  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion. " 
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Dr  Blaslngame  clarified  the  American 
Medical  Association's  position  regarding 
Salk  vaccine  by  quoting  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  AMA  house  of  delegates  at  Its 
clinical  meeting  In  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
December  The  resolution  said:  "In  view 
of  the  fact  that  oral  polio  vaccine  will  not 
be  generally  available  In  sufficient  quantities 
In  1961  for  any  large  scale  Immunizing  ef- 
fort, the  board  of  trustees  of  the  AMA 
strongly  recommends  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession encourage  the  widest  possible  use 
of  the  Salk  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of 
poliomyelitis  The  Salk  vaccine  has  been 
proved  to  be  effective  and  since  there  are 
still  many  segments  of  the  population  not 
Immunized  against  poliomyelitis  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  encourage  the  gen- 
eral public  to  take  advantage  of  the  Salk 
vaccine  without  delay." 

Statement  by  SimcEON  Genekai. 
Luther  L.  Terht 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  viewpoint  of  a 
single  Individual,  expressed  In  a  national 
medical  Journal,  should  be  erroneously  In- 
terpreted as  the  official  position  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  truth  Is 
the  direct  opposite.  The  American  Medical 
A-ss.x-latlon  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  long  been  clooely  associated  In  en- 
couraging the  widespread  use  of  the  Salk 
polio  vaccine  as  a  potent  weapon  against  the 
Incidence  of  paralytic  poUo.  The  results 
have  been  highly  successful  among  vacci- 
nated segments  of  the  population. 

Poliomyelitis  vaccine  as  manufactured  and 
used  In  the  United  States  has  been  shown  to 
have  an  epidemiological  effectiveness  of  bet- 
ter than  90  percent  In  case  of  persons  who 
have  had  4  doses  and  better  than  80  In  the 
cases  of  persons  who  have  had  3  doses. 
( Reference.  Dr  Alexander  Langmulr  at  the 
AMA  Symposium  ) 

These  findings  are  supported  by  an  analy- 
sis of  the  potency  of  all  vaclnea  produced 
since  It  was  originally  licensed  In  1955.  (Ref- 
erence. Dr  Roderick  Murray  at  AMA  Sjrm- 
poslum  I 

The  median  potency  for  types  2  and  3  has 
been  satisfactory  during  the  entire  period  the 
Salk  vaccine  has  been  In  use.  There  was  a 
perhxl  following  the  Introduction  of  more 
stringent  production  requirements  In  1965 
during  which  the  type  1  potency  failed  some- 
what below  the  desired  level,  although  this 
was  not  reflected  In  the  epidemiological  ex- 
perience 

Potency  has  been  In  excess  of  the  desired 
levels  since  early  1958  In  the  case  of  type  2 
and  3  since  early  1959  in  the  case  of  t3rpe  1. 
These  upper  trends  are  Still  continuing.  The 
epidemiological  experience  In  the  United 
States  has  been  corrobrated  by  findings  In 
other  countries,  notably  In  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Great  Britain,  and  Australia.  (This  re- 
fers to  the  3d  report  of  the  Expert  Commit- 
tee on  Polio— WHO  Technical  Report  Se- 
ries 203   1960.) 


Washington — Congressman  Kenncth  A. 
RoBisTs.  who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  expressed  his  amazement  to  the 
article  appearing  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  stating  that  865 
million  doses  of  Salk  vaccine  so  far  have 
been  wasted. 

"If  this  is  true."  the  Alabama  Congress- 
man said.  "The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  lulled  Into  the  false  belief  that 
they  are  immune  to  the  terrible  disease  of 
polio." 

The  Salk  vaccine  was  highly  publicized 
Immediately  after  the  announcement  that 
the  discovery  had  been  made,  and  It  was 
believed  that  every  poeslble  precaution  had 
been    taken    to    protect    the   public. 

Congressman  Roberts  said  that  he  will 
urge    the   committee    to  undertake  a   com- 


plete Investigation  of  the  allegation.-!  made 
In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  that  all  Interested  agencies 
of  the  Government  will  be  called  to  testify, 
aa  well  as  members  of  the  AMA. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  MARCH  8 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH  MARCH  7 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  on  Tuesday  next, 
March  7,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OP  MARCH  6 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  advise  us  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman's  inquiry  I  will  state  that 
on  Monday  the  Consent  Calendar  will  be 
called. 

The  following  bills  have  been  sched- 
uled for  suspension  if  they  are  not  passed 
by  unanimous  consent: 

H.R.  845,  veterans,  Medal-of-Honor 
holders,  pension  increased. 

H.R.  856.  veterans,  national  service  life 
insurance  new  plan.  I  understand  that 
passed  the  House  last  year. 

HJl.  858,  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  installations.  I  understand  that 
too  passed  the  House  last  year.  And  if 
it  does  not  pass  by  unanimous  consent  it 
will  be  programed  for  consideration 
under  suspension. 

HJl.  1882,  operating  loans,  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

H.R.  5076,  balance  of  payments  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering.  If  they 
should  decide  to  call  it  up  and  it  does  not 
pass  by  unanimous  consent  it  will  be 
programed  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension. 

Tuesday:  Third  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  1961.  That  will  be  fol- 
lowed by : 

H.R.  4510.  agriculture,  feed  grains  for 
1961. 

Wednesday:  H.R.  4884,  social  security 
aid  to  dependent  children. 

Any  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  whether  there 
is  a  possibility  of  the  wage -hour  bill 
being  considered  on  Thursday  or  Friday? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  The  best 
information  I  have  on  that  bill  is  that 
it  is  now  being  considered  by  the  full 
committee  in  executive  session,  and  has 
been  for  a  day  or  two.  My  best  informa- 
tion is  the  executive-session  hearings  will 
take  about  a  week.  I  cannot  see  any 
possibility  of  that  bill  coming  up  next 
week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  bills  coming  up 
Monday  under  suspension — all  of  them'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  they  do  not 
pass  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar will  be  called  on  Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Consent 
Calendar  will  be  called  on  Monday;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


FINO   SEEKS   TO   END   PENALTY   IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1960 
amendments  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
went  far  to  improve  our  system  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance, 
but  the  program  still  suffers  from  sev- 
eral unnecessarily  restrictive  and  un- 
realistic provisions.  Again,  therefore.  I 
have  introduced  my  bill  H.R.  3651  to  re- 
move these  arbitrary  limitations. 

As  one  step  that  would  help  greatly 
to  humanize  the  social  security  program, 
I  renew  previous  proposals  for  repeal 
of  the  present  arbitrary  and  restrictive 
"earnings  test,"  "retirement  test,"  or 
"work  clause."  This  provision  prevents 
some  2  million  of  our  older  citizens  from 
receiving  the  monthly  benefits  for  which 
they  are  otherwise  eligible. 

Under  present  law,  insured  working 
women  may  apply  for  monthly  retire- 
ment benefits  beginning  at  age  62  and 
men  may  apply  at  age  65.  But  in  each 
case  the  individual  is  subject  to  a  so- 
called  earnings  test  under  age  72. 

The  amendments  of  1960  changed  the 
rule  as  to  how  much  a  worker  can  earn 
and  still  receive  benefit  payments.  But 
it  still  is  a  very  tight  riile.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  if  a  beneficiary  under  age  72 
earns  more  than  $1,200  in  a  year,  $1  in 
benefits  is  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earn- 
ings from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  With  earn- 
ings above  $1,500,  $1  in  benefits  is  with- 
held for  each  $1  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  no  benefits 
are  withheld  for  any  month  in  which 
the  beneficiary  neither  earns  wages  of 
more  than  $100  nor  renders  substantial 
services  in  self-employment,  and  that  a 
beneficiary  who  wants  to  work  can  be 
sure  that  he  will  always  have  more  in 
combined  earnings  and  benefits  than  if 
he  had  limited  his  earnings  to  $1,200  or 
less.  But  at  an  extremely  low  point  in 
the  scale  of  earnings,  a  person  under  age 
72  begins  to  lose  $1  of  benefit  for  every 
dollar  he  adds  to  his  earnings.  In  other 
words,    the    law    puslies    these    people 
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against  an  Immovable  wall.  They  have 
the  peculiar,  and  often  harrowing,  ex- 
perience of  seeing  their  Incomes  stand 
still  when  their  earnings  Increase. 

The  test  is  exactly  the  same  whether  a 
person  has  qualified  for  the  minimum 
mdividual  benefit  of  $26  a  month — for  a 
woman  worker  at  age  62 — or  the  current 
maximum  benefit  for  a  couple  of  $180  a 
month. 

A  retired  worker's  earnings  will  afTect 
not  only  his  own  primary  benefit  but 
also  the  payments  to  dependents  whose 
benefits  are  based  on  his  account.  The 
earnings  of  a  dependent  affect  only  his 
own  benefit  check. 

Every  individual  under  age  72  who 
draws  any  benefits  in  a  given  year  is 
required  by  law  to  file  an  annual  report 
of  any  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,200  and 
may  be  questioned  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Failure  to  file  rcpwrts 
promptly  may  bring  severe  penalties. 
Temporary  suspensions  of  benefits  are 
imposed  where  the  administrative  offi- 
cers have  sf^me  reason  to  think  an  indi- 
vidual is  exceeding  this  earnings  limit. 
Since  the  denial  of  benefits  ordinarily 
occurs  after  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  earnings  exceeded  the  allowable 
limit,  it  may  come — and  very  often  does 
come — at  the  very  time  when  an  indi- 
vidual no  longer  has  outside  income  and 
is  in  desperate  need  of  the  monthly 
benefit.  The  burden  of  proving  that  he 
did  not  violate  the  earnings  test  is  im- 
posed on  each  individual,  and  he  can 
easily  be  tripped  up  by  the  many  tech- 
nicalities. 

Comparatively,  the  test  is  hardest  on 
those  persons  for  whom  retirement 
means  the  greatest  relative  reduction  in 
living  standards — those  whose  earnings 
before  retirement  exceeded  the  current 
maximum  insurance  benefit  of  about 
$120  a  month  for  an  individual  and  $180 
for  a  man  and  wife.  The  penalty  i.s 
especially  stiff,  also,  for  those  in  oc- 
cupational fields  in  which  the  demand 
for  specialized  skills  affords  continumtr 
opportunities  for  productive  part-time 
activity  after  retirement  from  full-time 
work.  For  such  persons,  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  part-time  professional 
or  technical  employment  after  age  65 — 
or  age  62  for  women — may  cancel  many, 
if  not  all.  their  monthly  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  test  applies 
only  to  income  derived  from  employ- 
ment or  self-employment,  it  discrimi- 
nates against  earned  income  and  in 
favor  of  property  income.  No  such  te.^t 
applies  to  the  individual  who  gets  his 
outside  income  from  stock.s.  bond.s. 
private  annuities,  accximulated  saving.s. 
or  any  other  type  of  property.  The  test 
is  an  earnings  test — not  an  income  test. 
Yet  the  very  form  of  the  test  causes 
confusion.  Many  people  think  it  is 
based  on  "need" — and  a  test  of  "need" 
Is  understandably  resented  by  individu- 
als who  are  otherwise  fully  qualified  for 
retirement  under  this  contnbutor>'  so- 
cial insurance  system. 

All  this  has  caused  people  to  resort  to 
all  sorts  of  arrangements  designed  to 
make  the  most  of  their  combined  old- 
age  retirement  benefits  and  earned  in- 
comes. It  is  a  sad  byproduct  of  our 
social  security  system  that  it  encour- 
ages people  to  go  as  far  as  they  dare — 


and  then  slaps  on  an  often  di.spropor- 
tionate  penalty  if  they  earn  as  Utile  as 
a  dollar  more  than  the  legal  ma.xunuin 
Some  of  these  people  would  like  to  work 
and  are  wanted  by  employers  because 
they  would  make  a  real  coiuribution  to 
production.  Yet  they  are  effectively  dis- 
couraged from  working;  they  have  no 
desire  to  en^yaije  in  a  uame  of  hidc-and- 
seek   with    their   Goverrmient 

This  .situation  would  be  di^plorable 
enough  and  would  warrant  lesuslative 
action  even  if  the  retirement  test  served 
a  desirable  purpose.  But  it  no  longer 
does  so. 

Changing  prices  and  wage  levels  con- 
stantly alter  the  significance  of  the  test 
prescribed  in  the  law  Since  the  present 
basic  exemption  level  of  $1,200  a  year 
was  establi.shed  in  1954.  average  week- 
ly eaniin2:s  in  manufacturing  have  gone 
up  by  almost  one-quarter:  in  building 
con.st ruction,  by  more  than  30  percent. 
and  in  retail  trade,  by  IJ  percent  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  gone  up  by 
some  12  percent.  Retired  people  need 
more  supplementary-  income  to  cope 
with  steadily  rising  living  costs  Yet 
the  law  holds  them  to  that  $1,200  ceil- 
ing on  exempt  earnings  under  social 
.security. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  earnint:s  test  is  an 
anachronism.  It  is  far  too  restrictive 
for  the  economic  world  of  today  The 
Government  exhorts  employers  to  hire 
older  workers  and  keep  them  on  the  job 
But  the  Social  Security  Act  contradicts 
this  policy.  It  says,  in  effect.  "Don't 
keep  them  on  the  job  ver>'  much  "  We 
must  repeal  this  nb.solete  rrsirietlon 

It  has  been  contended  that  repeal  of 
the  earnings  test  would  require  an  in- 
creiise  in  the  rate  of  the  pavroll  tax  But 
this  assumption  needs  to  fx-  reexamined 
in  the  light  of  current  conditions  The 
net  cost  of  the  liberalization  voted  m 
1960  is  estimated  by  the  actuary  at  only 
one-fiftieth,  of  1  percent  of  covered  pay- 
rolls. The  financial  aspects  of  the  earn- 
ings test  need  to  be  reexamined  In  the 
light  of  current  conditions. 

Moreover,  all  the  co.st,s  of  the  present 
provision  need  to  be  considered.  The 
choice  cannot  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
payroll  contributions  rate  alone  What 
is  the  human  and  economic  cost  of  this 
retirement  test?  Th.e  beneficiaries  and 
their  families  bear  a  hea\T  direct  bur- 
den. The  in»^qu:t:es,  the  confusion,  and 
the  personal  hardships  th.it  stem  from 
the  earnings  tests  are  heavy  costs, 
though  they  cannot  be  measured  In  dol- 
lars. And  there  are  indirect  economic 
cost.s  a.s  well. 

Mr  Sjieaker.  the  .social  .security  system 
would  operate  more  simply  without  the 
earnings  test.  I  have  no  estimate  of 
what  It  costs  to  obtain.  revi,",v.  and  veri- 
fy the  millions  of  earnings  reports,  but  I 
am  sure  the  administrative  expen.se  for 
the  trust  fund  alone  runs  into  milliuns 
of  dollars.  Add  to  this  tlie  human  and 
social  costs  entailed  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  admmistrative  surveillance  Add 
the  loss  in  tax  revenues  from  people 
whose  earnings  are  restricted,  as  well  as 
the  lost  productive  activity  and  tlie  arti- 
ficial scheduling  of  incomes,  and  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  law  should  be 
changed  on  grounds  of  economy,  iiu- 
manity.  and  good  government. 


Mr  Sj)eaker,  I  bespeak  the  active  sup- 
port of  my  bill  H  R.  3651  by  all  who  are 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  older 
citi.'.ens  and  their  dejiendents.  I  am  sure 
that  when  my  colleagues  examine  the 
earnink's  test  and  what  it  does  to  people, 
they  will  agree  with  me  decisively  that  it 
should  be  abolished 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  K.  MILLS. 
JR.  UPON  RESIGNATION  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  TlIE  FEDFJIAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSFJN  Mr  Speak- 
er. Commi.ssioner  Edward  K.  Mills  re- 
sigmxl  yesterday  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.sion.  Commissioner  Mills,  a 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  has  seen 
many  years  of  Government  service  at 
all  levels.  He  served  as  alderman  and 
mayor  of  my  home  town  of  Momstown. 
N.J  In  1939  and  1940  he  was  Chief  of 
the  Opinioius  Si'ction  of  the  Ci\il  .Aero- 
nautics Board.  FYom  1956  to  1960  Mr. 
Mills  served  with  di.stinction  as  Deputy 
AdmiiiL-itrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  La.st  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

Commissioner  Mills'  statement  is  of 
more  than  usual  interest  bocau.se  the 
agencies  have  recently  come  under  crit- 
ical review  It  should  be  noted  that 
Commi.vsioner  Mills  polit<>ly  disagrees 
with  the  recommendation  of  Dean  Lan- 
dis  that  the  antitrust  respon.sibilities  of 
the  FT'C  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration   should    be    transferred    to 

pre. 

Sr*rEMENT  or  Euwaro  K  Mii  i.s.  J«  .  Upon 
Resignatto.m  as  a  Mfmbck  or  the  P'kderal 

1  RAOe    (■<  iM  MLS.SION 

My  rpRlgn.-itlnn  a.-?  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Tr-.ule  Cnniml.s.'il"n  has  been  accepted  by 
PrrsiJpnt  Kennedy,  and  Itv  leaving  Oovern- 
ment  I  wiiviiu  like  to  make  a  few  ubserva- 
tlMn.s  d'-signed  t- >  be  helpful  to  the  Com- 
ml.ssinn    In    Its    future    work 

I  believe  the  C.mmlsslon  would  benefit 
fr  im  a  I'liig-rurige  pri>«:ram  planning  ap- 
pr'iach  lo  Us  resp<  n.siblluies  In  the  partlou- 
1  ir  itul'i.srrles  i>r  are,\a  where  the  economic 
Impact  "f  IL«  action  could  most  help  tiie 
n.itl'itiiil  economy  T(x>  often  the  entry  of 
FTC  Into  a  cert.iln  Industry  or  area  ha.s  been 
by  hiippt-natance,  rather  than  by  carefully 
Con.siUlered  plan  or  Intent,  bv  rea.V)n  of  an 
application  for  coniplaint,  or  an  ann')unce<l 
nitTKfr  plan,  or  an  apparent  violation  of 
exl.s'lnB;  law  A  small  planning  group. 
w>>rkiiig  rlosfii,  wiUi  the  ti\e  members  of  the 
CommLssion  could  develop  a  long-rar.ge  pro- 
gram as  to  what  industry  or  Industries,  or 
whit  methixis  or  practices,  mfjst  need  cor- 
T'^ctlve  action  A  broad  long-range  plan, 
.i.'id  an  order  1  priority  biused  on  available 
staff,  would  serve  as  the  blueprint  for  FTC 
acti'in  In  the  future  With  mich  a  plan  the 
Comrnl.s.sloti.  as  wt-ll  a.s  induBtry,  would  know 
better  what  It  was  doing  and  where  It  was 
g'.:nk: 

While  I  aripre^n  ite  that  .statUtlcs  in  terms 
of    the    number  of    actions   brought    by   the 
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Commission  are  evidence  of  aggressive  law 
enforcement,  the  mere  volume  of  work  Is  of 
itself  but  one  Index  of  this  agency's  effec- 
tiveness. Of  even  greater  Importance  is  that 
major  business  evils  be  assessed  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  Impact  on  the  public 
welfare  and  that  the  most  harmful  and  sub- 
stantial abuses  be  challenged  first,  regard- 
less of  how  much  or  how  little  they  may  con- 
tribute to  the  statistical  box  score. 

I  also  think  the  Commission  should  dele- 
gate more  authority  to  Its  Individual  mem- 
bers, to  Its  hearing  examiners,  and  to  cer- 
tain of  Its  staff  officials  In  order  to  speed  the 
handling  of  Its  workload  without  adding 
substantial  numbers  of  new  employees  to 
the  BtafT.  Single  Commissioners  could  dis- 
pose of  many  matters  which  now  occupy  the 
time  of  the  full  Commission,  making  pos- 
sible greater  emphasis  on  program  planning, 
particularly  In  the  antitrust  field,  by  the 
Conunlsslon  as  a  whole. 

Also  I  believe  that  FTC's  present  dual.ap- 
proach  looking  toward  improved  business 
methods  and  practices  Is  sound.  To  those 
businesses  which  truly  desire  to  cooperate 
with  Government,  the  helping  hand  of  edu- 
cation and  voluntary  compliance  should  be 
offered.  To  the  minority  of  recalcitrants  the 
prosecutive  paddle  should  be  applied.  The 
transgressions  of  a  first  and  minor  offender 
could  certainly  be  treated  with  less  formal- 
ity than  those  of  the  seasoned  and  unre- 
pentlng  violator  of  the  law.  Voluntary  com- 
pliance, where  obtainable.  Is  a  far  less  costly, 
and  more  comprehensive,  solution  than  for- 
mal litigation. 

Contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Honorable  James  M  Landls.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  antitrust  responsibilities  of  FTC 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  that  the  respcnslbllltles  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  should  be 
transferred  to  FTC.  Under  an  Informal  and 
commonservsc  liaison  arrangement,  the 
existing  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  PTC  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  In  the  antitrust 
field  la  well  coordinated  and  effective.  Both 
are  performing  well,  although  under  differ- 
ent congressional  rules  and  concepts,  and  in 
certain  instances  FTC  actually  has  broader 
authority  in  the  antitrust  field  than  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  What  would  be  gained  by  elimi- 
nating FTC  from  this  vast  and  relatively  un- 
explored area  is  solely  in  the  form  of  an 
Improved  organizational  chart. 

Likewise,  there  Is  no  vslid  reason  for  trans- 
ferring the  duties  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  FTC  which  was  never 
legislatively  designed  nor  scientifically 
equipped  to  handle  anything  other  than 
advertising  In  this  highly  technical  area. 
The  regulation  of  this  important  field  is  be- 
ing Increasingly  well  and  vigorously  handled 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
to  transfer  It  now  would  be  arbitrary  and 
unreasonable 

In  leaving  the  Commission,  I  would  hope 
that  the  five  Commissioners  can  add  to  the 
momentiim  already  achieved  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Commission's  purposes.  In  the 
Interests  of  fairness  to  the  public  and  vig- 
orous and  honest  competition  In  business, 
I  wish   them  well. 


DEDUCnON     OF     HIGHER     EDUCA- 
TION    FROM     FEDERAL     INCOME 

TAX 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  In- 


ternal Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  tax- 
payer to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by 
him  for  the  education  of  himself  or  any 
of  his  dependents  at  an  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of 
higher  education  during  the  p>ast  15 
years  has  created  a  condition  which,  in 
many  instances,  makes  college  attend- 
ance by  qualified  students  economically 
impossible.  My  proposal  is  aimed  at 
helping  to  ease  the  financial  burden  that 
a  college  education  places  on  the  aver- 
age family  in  America.  As  we  all  know, 
the  present  tax  laws  do  not  make  provi- 
si(m  for  a  deduction  of  tuition  and  other 
educational  expenses  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer on  behalf  of  himself  or  a  depend- 
ent. The  law  merely  provides  for  a 
continuance  of  the  normal  $600  exemp- 
tion while  a  dependent  is  a  student  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayer.  Obviously,  tui- 
tion and  maintenance  far  exceed  that 
small  amount. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  education 
which  an  individual  receives  is  often  the 
determining  factor  in  his  future  success 
or  failure.  At  no  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  has  that  been  more  true  than 
today.  The  money  which  an  individual 
spends  on  education,  for  himself,  for  his 
children,  or  his  other  dependents,  may 
well  be  the  most  important  investment 
he  ever  makes.  More  imixyrtantly, 
money  spent  on  education  pays  divi- 
dends far  into  the  future  for  the  whole 
country.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  en- 
courage individuals  to  invest  in  educa- 
tion by  permitting  at  least  a  part  of 
the  expenses  of  education  to  be  deducted 
from  Federal  income  tax  payments. 
Businesses  are  permitted  to  deduct  busi- 
ness exp)enses  on  the  grounds  that  such 
expenses  generate  further  business  and, 
in  the  long  run  additional  revenues. 
This  is  surely  true  of  education,  for  the 
differences  in  income  levels  among  those 
with  high  school,  college,  and  graduate 
degrees  is  a  very  well-known  fact. 

To  help  make  a  college  education  eco- 
nomically feasible  to  every  qualified 
student,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  favorably  considered  and  en- 
acted into  law. 


FOREIGN  TOURIST  TRAVEL  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES:  A  NEGLECTED 
ASPECT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
TEREST 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  invite  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  significant  and  long-neglected  as- 
pect of  our  foreign  relations — the  prob- 
lem of  attracting  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  traveled  abroad  in 
huge  and  rapidly  mounting  volume,  espe- 
cially to  Europe,  acquiring  and  sharing 
with  their  fellow  citizens  a  new  breadth 
of  understanding  of  the  world  beyond  our 
shores  which  constitutes  a  positive  asset 
to  the  effective  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations.    The  flow  of  foreign  visitors 


to  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  a  mere  trickle,  increasing 
slightly  over  the  years,  but  only  very 
slightly  indeed.  This  discrepancy,  I  sub- 
mit, is  a  critical  problem  warranting 
vigorous  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
advantages  to  our  foreign  policy  of  travel 
by  American  citizens  abroad  can  and 
should  be  matched  by  the  concomitant 
advantages  of  promoting  the  widespread 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
United  States  which  can  only  come  from 
firsthand  observation  by  foreign  citizens. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for 
action  by  Congress  in  the  current  ses- 
sion to  encourage  and  facilitate  foreign 
tourist  travel  in  the  United  States.  An 
immediately  pressing  reason  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  travel  dollar  gap — the 
difference  between  the  amounts  spent  by 
American  travelers  abroad  and  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States — for  our 
overall  balance  of  payments.  The  travel 
gap,  which  accoimted  for  one-fourth  of 
our  total  payments  deficit  in  1959,  con- 
stituted almost  one-third  of  the  total 
imbalance  in  1960,  amounting  to  $1,150 
million. 

Equally  compelling  is  the  poUtical, 
cultural,  and  educational  significance  of 
foreign  tourism.  The  ignorance  and 
misconceptions  of  the  United  States 
which  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  including  even  nations  with  whom 
we  have  close  ixjlitical  and  cultural  ties, 
are  a  major  asset  to  our  Communist 
adversaries.  This  situation  can  be  sub- 
stantially ameliorated  by  encouraging  a 
large-scale  flow  of  foreign  visitors  to  see 
for  themselves  the  true  character  of  the 
American  people  and  their  democratic 
institutions. 

The  extremely  small  proportions  of 
foreign  travel  in  the  United  States  are 
amply  illustrated  by  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1960,  670,833  vis- 
itors' visas  were  issued  to  persons  desir- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States  for  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  education,  and  other 
temporary  purposes.  This  figure,  an  all- 
time  record,  was  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
number  of  Americans  who  traveled 
abroad  during  the  same  period.  The 
country  to  whose  nationals  the  highest 
number  of  visitors'  visas  were  issued  was 
Mexico,  with  127,868.  The  British  Em- 
pire was  second,  with  84,809.  Nationals 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  received  3,053  visitors' 
visas. 

The  number  of  nonimmigrant  visas  is- 
sued has  increased  more  or  less  con- 
sistently but  only  very  modestly  over 
the  years  since  World  War  n.  The  1960 
figure  of  670,833  compares,  for  instance, 
with  252,978  in  1946,  339.889  in  1952, 
496,087  in  1956,  and  612.824  in  1958, 
The  total  dropped  to  595,079  in  1959,  so 
that  the  increase  of  13  percent  which 
occurred  in  fiscal  1960  is  in  fact  less  im- 
pressive than  it  appears. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors 
to  the  United  States  has  of  course  been 
reflected  in  increased  dollar  earnings 
from  tourism.  The  Office  of  International 
Travel  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
reports  that  tourists  from  Western 
Europe  spent  18  percent  more  travel  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States  in  the  first  6 
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months  of  1960  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  In  1959,  while  tourists  from 
Latin  America  spent  13  percent  more. 

These  Increases  in  foreign  tourist 
sj)ending,  however,  have  been  far  too 
small  even  to  stem  the  broadening  of 
the  travel-dollar  gap.  to  say  nothing  of 
narrowing  it.  In  1958  Americans  spent 
$18  billion  abroad  while  foreigners  spent 
$910  million  in  the  United  States,  a  gap 
of  $890  million.  In  1959  American 
tourists  spent  $2  billion  abroad  com- 
pared to  $990  million  spent  by  foreigners 
in  the  United  States,  a  deficit  of  over  $1 
billion.  In  1960  the  tourist  gap  rose,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  to  $1,150  mil- 
lion. The  critical  factor,  as  Indicated  by 
these  figures,  is  that  while  both  the  vol- 
ume and  expenditures  of  foreign  tourism 
in  the. United  States  are  increasing. 
American  travel  and  expenditures 
abroad  are  increasing  more  rapidly, 
with  a  consequent  widening  between 
payments  and  receipts  in  our  interna- 
tional travel  accounts. 

While  the  US.  Government  has  done 
a  good  job  over  the  past  decade  of  en- 
couraging and  facilitating  travel  by 
Americans  abroad,  its  efforts  to  bring 
foreign  visitors  to  this  country  have 
ranged  from  negligible  at  best  to  non- 
existent at  worst. 

The  Office  of  International  Travel  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  an  ex- 
tremely modest  agency.  It  has  a  total 
staff  of  only  six  people,  including  ck-ncal 
personnel.  Its  budget  was  $58,000  for 
fiscal  1960,  $161,000  for  1961.  The  func- 
tions of  this  office  are  essentially  to 
coordinate  international  travel  activities. 
to  provide  information,  and  generally  to 
serve  the  travel  industry  as  other  of'icos 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  serve 
their  various  client  indu.stries. 

Prior  to  1960.  the  Of&ce  of  Interna- 
tional Travel  was  preeminently  con- 
cerned with  the  promotion  and  fdcilita- 
tion  of  American  travel  abroad.  Tlio 
dramatic  reversal  of  our  balance-uf-pay- 
ments  position  has  resulted  in  a  new 
focus  of  the  Office's  activities  on  efforts 
to  promote  fort'ign  tourism  in  the  United 
State.s.  The  Travel  OflBce  acttd  a.s  a 
sort  of  switching  center  for  the  private 
travel  promotional  activities  connected 
with  President  Eisenhowers  proclama- 
tion of  1960  as  "Visit  United  States  of 
America  Year." 

Attached  to  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Travel  for  purposes  of  maintain- 
ing liaison  among  the  various  agencies 
concerned  m  one  way  or  another  wiih 
international  travel  is  an  Interdepart- 
mental Tra. el  Policy  Committee  com- 
posed of  reprec^ntatives  on  the  A.viistaii' 
Secretary  level  of  12  agencies.  There  i.s 
also  a  Travel  Advisory  CommitU'e.  con- 
sisting of  27  prominent  executives  frurn 
all  segments  of  the  travel  indu.stry. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  its  perform- 
ance hitherto,  the  existing  OfSce  of  In- 
ternational Travel  is  far  too  modest  an 
agency  m  its  staff,  budget,  and  scope  of 
operations.  This  agency  simply  is  net 
constructed  to  cope  with  the  large-scale 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  ques- 
tions inherent  in  the  overall  field  of  for- 
eign travel  promotion. 

With  a  view  to  devising  machinery 
suitable  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
tourist  travel  on  a  massive  scale,  I  intro- 


duced on  January  26,  1961.  a  bill  '  H  R. 
3451)  to  establish  a  greatly  expanded 
Office  of  International  Travel  in  tlie  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  A  similar  bill 
<H.R.  19501  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  ;  Mr  Moui.dcu  ' .  on 
January  6,  1961,  and  compamon  leg  ela- 
tion <S.  610).  introductKi  m  the  other 
body  by  Senator  Macnison  of  Washing- 
ton, was  enacted  by  the  Senate  un  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

This  proposed  legislation  reprc.eiiLs 
the  culmination  of  several  years  of  se- 
rious study  of  t!ie  problems  of  interna- 
tional travel. 

An  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  sponsored  by  Senator  J.^VITS 
directed  the  Executive  to  undertake  a 
report  on  barriers  to  mternalional  travel. 
The  resulting  report,  prepared  by  Clar- 
ence B.  Randall,  was  tran.smitted  to  the 
Congress  on  May  12.  1958  The  Randall 
report  pomted  to  the  enormous  ixjiilical, 
economic,  and  cultural  inip(jrtance  of  in- 
ternational travel  and  elaborated  on  a 
general  conclusion  that  "the  U  S  travel 
operation  has  .su.Tered  from  laelc  of  ein- 
pluisis  and  .stature  '  Tlie  rei>ort  decru-d 
the  lack  of  coordination  among  separate 
agencies  concerned  with  a.spect.s  of  inter- 
national travel:  v  i.sa  ri'quirements  are 
handled  by  tiie  State  Department,  entry 
eligibility  by  the  Imniigralinn  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  entry  of  goods  by  the 
Customs  Bureau  and  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture,  health  by  the  Public  Healtii 
Service,  tax  matters  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Among  the  most  important  of  lian- 
dall's  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing Pir>t,  vigorous  eflnrt.s  by  liio  Slate 
Department  to  minimize  the  procedural 
details  uivolved  in  obtaining  vi.sas,  sec- 
ond, tiie  esLabii.shnient  of  an  elevated  in- 
ternational travel  office — .similar  to  the 
agency  pmiKvscd  by  the  bill  which  I  have 
inirod.ic  (1,  thud  the  lullist  possible  use 
for  travel  promotion  purpo.ses  of  State 
Depailnent  and  USIA  facilities  abroad, 
and  fourth,  experimentation  in  the  a-e 
of  prem^peetion  procedures  by  Immi- 
uration  and  Naturalizatiun  ulflciais  sta- 
tioned abroad. 

The  Randall  report  was  forwarded  to 
Congre.^s  by  the  President  m  the  spring 
of  1958  witli  no  recommendations  or  en- 
do:  sement  and  no  action  was  initiated  in 
th"  Congre.'-,s  at  that  time. 

A  general  invitation  to  foreign  visitors 
was  extended  by  President  Ei.senhower 
when  on  September  26.  1958.  he  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  1960  to  be 
"Visit  thp  United  States  of  America 
Year  "  The  President  called  upon  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  officials,  as  well  as 
bui^iness.  labor,  at-^ricultural,  educatlinal. 
and  civic  groups,  to  promote  "Vi.sit 
United  .states  of  America  1960  '  with  ex- 
hibits, ceremonies,  and  other  appropriate 
activities.  No  P'ederal  funds  were  re- 
quested or  provided  fir  the  '  Vuit  United 
States  of  America  '  effort 

The  pro'.aam  was  spearheaded  and  co- 
ordinated by  the  Office  of  Intern. ilional 
Travel  and  a  2.'j-member  Visit  United 
States  of  America  1960  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
In  practice,  the  promotional  effort  was 
undertaken  primarily  by  the  travel  in- 
dustry An  elaborate  "Travel  United 
States  of  America  Portfolio"— a  rather 


poor  effort,  in  my  judgment — was  com- 
piled by  the  National  A.ssociation  of 
Travel  Organizations  and  distributed 
abroad  in  eight  languages.  The  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  con- 
tributed to  the  effort  by  designating 
some  90  young,  blue -uniformed,  multi- 
lingual female  receptionists  to  act  as 
■  Wekume  to  America"  staffs  at  major 
ports  of  entry  The  Treasury  waived 
ll;e  requirement  for  certification  of  com- 
pliance with  tiix  laws  for  departing  tour- 
ists who  had  spent  less  than  60  days 
in  the  United  States.  "Visit  United 
States  of  America"  committei's  were  or- 
ganized abroad  by  American  emba.ssies 
and  consulates  with  the  aid  of  travel 
agencies  and  the  US  Inf(jrmution  Serv- 
ice. 

Visit  United  States  of  America  was  a 
modest  success  at  best.  Touru-t  travel 
to  the  United  States  did  increa.sc  .some- 
what over  1959,  but  this  was  probably 
due  le.ss  to  the  Visit  United  Slates  of 
America  promotion  tlian  to  such  factors 
as  the  rapidly  mounting  prosperity  of 
Western  Europe  and  cons<^qunit  relaxa. 
lions  of  currency  resti  iclioiis. 

The  promoters  of  "Visit  United  Slatt-s 
of  America  1960"  e-ncountered  two  prin- 
cipal ob.stacles  to  their  efforts  Th"  first 
was  the  widespread  apprehon. nn  amoii" 
Eiiropcans  that  travel  m  the  United 
Stales  vvould  bo  prohibltivrly  ixptn- 
.sive — virtually  nothing  m  Ihe  »• —  of 
rri'ani7ed  tours.  packa:.'e  deal;,  and  in- 
formative guide  b<>)ks  was  ava.lable  to 
allay  .sucli  fears  The  .second  r;eat  ob- 
stacle wa.s  tlie  popular  lmp^e.^.^lon  among 
I  urope.in. — by  no  mi ans  wholly  un- 
founde<i — that  virtually  Insupeiable 
hurd!'-s  had  to  Ix-  ovi  leom''  m  ouier  lo 
acquire  a  v  i.>itor  s  visa 

At  the  N.^TO  convention  in  Septem- 
ber 1960 — ihe  other  NATO,  that  is— 
representatives  of  the  tourist  indu.>try 
a,;ierd  that  promotional  activities  ha<l 
bi'vn  pi'ifully  inadequate  but  that  tlie 
really  forbiddmg  obstacles  l<  massive 
tourist  travel  In  the  United  Stales  were 
h:"h  cost.s  and  the  redtape  of  entry 
procedures. 

Other  r  :  c:..sments  of  Vi.sit  United 
States  of  .\me:  ua  were  even  le.ss  chari- 
labli'.  Warren  E.  Kraemer.  first  vice 
president  for  traffic  and  sales  of  the 
Scandinavian  Airlines  system,  pro- 
nounced the  effort  a  spectacular  Jlop 
due  to  rli'id  enforcement  of  imm:  lation 
regulations  by  unimasnnative  bureaii- 
craLs  of  the  State  and  Ju.stice  !>  part- 
ments,  which  agencies,  according  to 
Kraemer.  tlirevv  obstacle  af'er  obslach' 
Into  the  path  of  the  foreign  visitor. 
Time  mai;azlne  on  December  19,  1960, 
al..o  pronounced  the  program  a  flop. 
Richard  C  O  Brien.  l!ie  travel  expert  m 
the  State  Department  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity and  Consular  Affairs,  f.atly  averred 
th.at  scarcely  any  touri.sl.s  were  attracted 
by  the  Vi.sit  United  Slates  of  America 
effort 

Vi.sit  United  States  of  America,  it 
srems  clear.  v,a.s  a  well-intention' d  but 
gro.s.sIy  inadequate  elfurt  to  d(  al  with  a 
problem  of  very  large  proportion.s.  Not 
1  cent  of  Federal  money  was  asked  for 
or  appropriated  for  the  jno'^ram.  It  was 
nonetheless  the  fir.st  undiTtaking  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  at- 
tract   foreign    visitors    to    the    United 
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states.  This  first  halfhearted  effort 
must  now  be  followed  by  larger  efTorts — 
efforts  of  a  scope  commensurate  with  the 
problem  to  be  dealt  with. 

My  bill  (H.R.  3451)  to  establish  a  new 
Office  of  International  Travel  and  the 
compaiiion  bills  introduced  in  this  House 
and  in  the  other  body  are  designed  to 
create  adequate  machinery  for  tlie  pro- 
motion of  massive  tourist  travel  in  the 
United  States. 

Such  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Senate  in  1960  but  failed  of  action  in  the 
House  m  the  final  weeks  before  adjourn- 
ment. This  must  be  charged  up  as  a 
gross  failme  of  the  86th  Congress. 

The  genesis  of  last  year's  Senate  ac- 
tion was  the  dramatic  reversal  of  recent 
yea'-s  in  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. A  study  of  foreign  trade  conducted 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
vealed the  enormous  importance  of 
tourism  as  the  largest  single  factor  in 
the  total  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Hearings  on  travel  legislation 
were  conducted  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  May  2  and  3. 1960.  Statements 
by  representatives  of  various  agencies 
of  the  executive  bianch.  including  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  In- 
ternational Affairs  were  more  or  less  un- 
favorable. A  close  study  of  these  hear- 
ings suggests  that  these  objections  were 
motivated  by  bureaucratic  conservatism 
and  distaste  for  changes  in  administra- 
tive structure.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
at  the  hearings  were  representatives  of 
various  enterprises  concerned  in  one  way 
or  another  with  international  travel,  and 
all  of  these  witnesses  expressed  whole- 
hearted support  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  committee  reported  a  travel  bill 
to  the  Senate  favorably  and  unanimously 
after  attaching  substantial  amendments 
to  meet  the  objections  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  others.  In  its  report, 
the  committee  stressed  the  enormous 
significance  of  the  travel  gap.  and  above 
all,  the  fact  that  the  gap  is  continually 
widening,  at  a  rate  exceeding  $100  mil- 
lion a  year.  At  the  present  rate,  the 
United  States  will  accumulate  a  travel 
deficit  of  over  $20  billion  during  the 
coming  decade.  Rejecting  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  widening  travel  gap  was  an 
inevitable  phenomenon,  the  committee 
affirmed  in  its  report  that  the  travel 
gap,  in  large  measure,  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  a  long  series  of  deliber- 
ate policies,  followed  by  our  own  as  well 
as  foreign  governments,  to  foster  and 
promote  travel  from  the  United  States, 
torrether  with  the  almost  total  absence  of 
any  reciprocal  program  to  encourage 
travel  to  thLs  country. 

The  travel  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  was  enacted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  7.  1960.  It  was  taken  up  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Jime  8 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  where  it 
died. 

It  is  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  based  on 
the  most  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
problems  and  potentialities  of  foreign 
tourist    travel    in    the    United    States, 


which  I  Introduced  in  the  House  on 
January  26,  1961. 

The  bill  which  I  have  proposed  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  develop,  plan,  and  imple- 
ment a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
stimulation  and  encouragement  of  for- 
eign travel  to  the  United  States.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  a 
greatly  enhanced  Office  of  International 
Travel  authorized  to  expend  up  to  $5 
million  a  year  on  travel  advertising  and 
promotion.  The  new  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Travel  would  be  headed  by  a 
Prcsidentially  appointed  director  who 
would  also  represent  the  Secret?  ry  of 
Commerce  on  any  international  travel 
committee  that  might  be  set  up  within 
the  executive  branch.  The  bill  also 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  travel  of- 
fices in  foreign  countries  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  deem  ad- 
visable. The  bill  provides  further  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Travel  Advisory 
Board  of  12  members,  at  least  6  of 
whom  would  be  representatives  of  the 
various  enterprises  which  constitute  the 
travel  industry.  The  Travel  Advisory 
Board  would  advise  and  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Interna - 
tl(mal  Travel  and  submit  reports,  at 
least  once  a  year,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  Congress. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  con- 
sists, as  I  have  indicated,  in  urgent  con- 
siderations of  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  as  well  as  of  political  and  cultural 
factors.  The  proposed  expenditure  of  $5 
million  represents  a  very  small  invest- 
ment Indeed  in  relation  to  its  potential 
returns.  Foreign  tourism  is  probably  the 
cmly  "export"  of  high  earning  potential 
which  has  been  almost  totally  neglected 
by  the  Federal  Government.  While  the 
U.S.  Office  of  International  Travel  has 
been  working  on  budgets  of  less  than 
$100,000,  Britain,  for  instance,  spent  $2.8 
million  in  1958  for  the  British  Travel  and 
Holiday  Association,  France  spent  $2.6 
million  for  its  Office  of  Tourism.  India 
spent  $1.5  million,  the  U.S.S.R.  $500,000. 
Total  foreign  expenditures,  public  and 
private,  designed  to  lure  American  trav- 
elers, pn-obably  exceeded  $20  million  in 
1958.  Foreign  governments  and  private 
enterprises  have  reaped  handsome  re- 
turns from  their  investments.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  did  the  same. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  more- 
over, that  a  national  program  of  tourist 
promotion  will  be  easily  self-supporting. 
Our  own  50  States  spend  over  $17  miUion 
a  year  on  tourist  promotion  and  their 
experience  demonstrates  that  the 
amount  spent  is  returned  many  times 
over  in  taxes  resulting  from  tourist  ex- 
penditures. It  is  estimated  that  $1  out 
of  every  $10  spent  by  foreign  tourists  in 
the  United  States  ultimately  finds  its  way 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Foreign  tour- 
ists thus  accounted  in  1958  for  over  $35 
million  in  Federal  revenue. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  outlined, 
Mr.  Speaker — economic,  political,  cul- 
tural, and  educational — the  legislation 
which  I  propose  is  urgently  needed.  Ac- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  a  travel  bill  is 
already  completed  in  the  other  body. 
The  bill  was  introduced  there  under  bi- 


partisan sponsorship  and  public  hearings 
at  which  a  broad  range  of  travel  industry 
representatives  and  other  interested  wit- 
nesses testified  were  held  on  February  2 
and  3,  1961.  It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  will  act  prompt- 
ly and  favorably  on  my  bill.  It  is  needed 
as  a  positive  instrument  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  national  interests. 

I  should  now  like  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  another  very 
important  aspect  of  the  question  of  at- 
tracting foreign  visitors,  the  problem  of 
removing  burdensome  obstacles,  incon- 
veniences, redtape,  and  even  affronteries 
from  the  path  of  foreign  nationals  who 
wi.^h  to  visit  the  United  States.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Office  of  Inter- 
national Ti-avel  will  serve  to  advertise, 
encourage,  and  invite  foreign  visitors — 
it  will  in  effect  lay  out  the  welcome  mat. 
It  will  still  remain  then  to  open  the  door. 
The  travel  bill  should  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  amendments  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  and  by 
reforms  in  administrative  procedures  de- 
signed to  simplify  and  liberalize  our  ex- 
ceedingly complex  and  rigorous  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  visas  and  undergoing 
immigration,  health,  and  customs 
checks.  The  travel  bill  will  constitute 
an  invitation.  The  sincerity  of  that  in- 
vitation can  only  be  demonstrated  by 
positive  measures  to  ease  our  entry  re- 
quirements for  nonimmigrant  visitors  to 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States  if  we  were  to  undertake  a  con- 
certed program  of  tourist  promotion  and 
then  subject  the  potential  visitor  to  irri- 
tating and  offensive  obstacles  to  entr^'. 
To  put  it  quite  simply,  if  our  tourist  pro- 
gram is  to  succeed,  we  must  first  en- 
courage people  to  come — and  we  must 
then  let  them  in.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  realize  that 
thousands  of  visitors  to  our  shores,  by 
the  time  they  are  through  with  the  red- 
tape  and  the  nonsense,  come  in  with  the 
feeUng  that  they  are  not  really  wanted — 
that  they  are  "foreign  matter"  that 
does  not  really  matter  much  at  that. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  relating  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  nonimmigrant  entry  into  the 
United  States.  Legislation  to  remove 
redtape  and  delays  and  to  relax  bm-den- 
some  regulations,  m  my  judgment,  is  the 
indispensable  concomitant  to  the  bill 
proposing  a  new  Office  of  International 
Travel. 

While  in  fairness  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  must  be  commended  for 
significant  measures  already  taken  to 
ease  entry  requirements,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done,  both  in  the  area  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations  under  existing 
law  and  through  amendments  to  the  law 
itself.  While  the  executive  agencies 
have  not  done  all  that  they  can  to  facili- 
tate nonimmigrant  entry  procedures, 
much  unfair  criticism  has  been  leveled 
against  them  that  should  in  fact  be  di- 
rected at  overly  rigorous  provisions  of 
the  law  that  they  are  bound  to  execute. 

There  are  grave  inequities  in  our  im- 
position of  severe  entry  requirements  on 
the  nationals  of  countries  which  have 
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paved  a  golden  path  for  American  visi- 
tors by  eliminating  visas,  reducing  cus- 
toms checks  to  a  bare  formality,  and  de- 
vising elaborate  tourist  facilities.  Many 
applicants  for  American  visitors"  visas, 
for  example,  are  required  to  answer 
searching  personal  and  political  ques- 
tions contained  in  a  preliminary  visa  ap- 
plication form — form  PS-257  AP — which 
may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  our 
consular  officers.  In  the  words  of  Paul 
J.  C  Priedlander,  the  New  York  Times 
travel  writer,  in  an  article  published  on 
March  13.  1960: 

None  o{  these  questions  help  an  American 
to  explain  to  a  European  why  the  latter 
needs  a  visa  to  visit  the  United  States  when 
Western  European  countries  require  no  visas 
ot  Americans 

The  visa  process  essentially  involves 
the  decision  by  an  American  consular 
officer  to  grant  or  deny  a  visa  to  an  alien 
applicant.  A  consular  refusal,  as  a  rule, 
closes  the  door  to  the  United  States. 
The  consular  officer  must  make  two  basic 
determinations:  first,  whether  the  appli- 
cant must  be  classified  as  an  immigrant 
or  a  nonimmigrant;  second,  whether  the 
applicant  meets  the  qualitative  require- 
ments of  the  law.  Although  these  qual- 
itative requirements'  are  the  same  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for 
nonimmigrants  as.  for  immigrants,  they 
are  in  praictice  less  rigorously  applied  for 
temporary  visitors.  The  consular  officer 
is  enjoined  by  the  act  from  issuing  a  visa 
if  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  alien  is  ineligible. 

The  consular  officer  has  broad  discre- 
tionary powers.  In  describing  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  administration  of  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  the  act — section  104' a' — spe- 
cifically excepts  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  consular  officers  relatint; 
to  the  granting  or  refusal  of  visas  This 
provision,  in  my  judgment,  confers  un- 
duly arbitrary  powers  upon  our  consular 
officials  and  should  be  amended  to  grant 
the  Secretary  of  State  full  jxjwer  to  re- 
verse the  denial  of  a  visa  by  a  consular 
officer.  The  bill  which  I  have  today  in- 
troduced contains  a  provision  to  that 
effect. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
frequently  excessive  zeal  with  which 
consular  and  immigration  officers  in- 
terrogate foreigners  who  wish  to  visit 
the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  the 
Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act  places 
on  the  applicant  the  entire  burden  of 
proof  as  to  his  genuinely  nommmiKrant 
status.  I  refer  to  the  provision,  con- 
tained in  section  214(b).  that  every 
alien  "shall  be  presumed  to  be  an  immi- 
grant "  until  he  establishes  to  the  saii.s- 
faction  of  consular  and  visa  officers  that 
he  is  entitled  to  nonimmigrant  status 
With  a  view  to  relieving  the  prospective 
visitor  of  this  unwarranted  presumption 
as  to  his  status  and  motives,  and  for 
purposes  of  relieving  our  consular  and 
immigration  officers  of  what  amounts  to 
a  statutory  mandate  for  overly  zealous 
and  often  offensive  examination  of  po- 
tential visitors,  my  bill  calls  for  outright 
repeal  of  the  presimiption  of  immigrant 
status  in  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  This  Illiberal  provision  i.s 
wholly  incompatible  with  any  program 


of  encouraging  foreigners  to  visit  the 
the  United  States  and  with  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  international 
travel  is  as  beneficial  to  the  host  as 
it  is  to  the  visitor. 

There  has  been  substantial  progress 
over  the  past  5  years  in  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  nonimmigrant  vi.sa  procedures 
A  Presidential  directive  issued  on  May 
26,  1954.  instructed  the  Departments  of 
State.  Commerce.  Justice,  and  Treasury 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  simpli- 
fy all  international  travel  procedures 
The  State  Department  issued  a  regula- 
tory amendment  on  June  30,  1955 
which  authorized  the  issuance  of  non- 
immigrant visas  to  most  persons  who 
were  also  registered  on  immu'ration 
lists.  Simultaneously,  the  period  of 
maximum  validity  of  nonimmik;rant 
visas  was  extended  from  24  to  *8  months 
for  residents  of  countries  which  offer 
reciprocal  priviles^es  or  require  no  visas 
of  Americans  This  measure  was  in  ac- 
cord with  sections  221'C'  and  281  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
require  that,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
validity  of  nommmi:.;;  ant  visas  and  fees 
therefor  should  be  governed  bv 
reciprocity 

After  the  issuance  of  the  regulations 
of  1955,  the  State  Department  made  rep- 
resentations to  foreign  K'overnments  lor 
the  liberalization  of  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican visitors,  with  the  result  that  65 
countries  now  issue  4-yeHr  nonimmi- 
grant visas  without  fee  to  American  cit- 
izens or  require  no  visii.s  at  all  and  the 
United  States  in  turn  issues  4-year  no- 
fee  visas  to  nationals  of  all  the.se  coun- 
tries. Fees  for  nationals  of  other  coun- 
tries are  governed  by  recipnx'ity. 

Under  the  statute  visa  requirements 
may  be  waiver*  altogether  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis  only  for  nationals  of  foreign 
contiguous  territory  and  adjacent  is- 
lands, that  IS  for  Canada.  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  area  The  United  States, 
therefore,  cannot  reciprix-ate  visa 
waivers  for  most  countries  This.  I  sub- 
mit, is  highly  offensive  to  many  of  our 
closest  friends  and  allies  abroad  and  a 
major  obstacle  to  foreit;n  tourist  travel 
in  the  United  States  According; ly,  the 
bill  which  I  have  today  introduced  calls 
for  granting  authority  to  the  Si^retary 
of  State  to  waive  nonimmigr.mt  visas,  in 
his  discretion,  for  the  national:;  of  ary 
country  which  «rant;.  recipiocal  w;uver 
to  Amf-ncan.s.  This  is  the  key  provision 
of  my  bill,  the  true  lest  of  the  sincerity 
of  our  invitation  to  foreii^ners  to  visit 
the  Umted  States  The  Travel  Office  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  lay  out  the  wtlcome  mat 
before  our  door.  'I"he  authorization  of 
liberal  visa  waivers  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
will  open  that  door. 4 

The  waiver  of  visas  cannot  of  cour.se 
bo  made  mandatory  but  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, if  the  State  Department  were  to 
interpret  such  discretionary  authority  as 
a  mandate  for  maintaininu  the  status 
quo  if  It  .so  wishes  The  SecretaiT  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  CJeneral  acting 
jointly  have  full  authority  under  exist- 
ing legislation  to  waive  nemimmmrant 
visas  for  Canada.  Mexico,  luid  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean  area      To  date. 


visa  waiver  has  been  granted  only  to 
Canadians.  I  strongly  believe  that  such 
waiver  should  be  extended  at  once  to 
Mexico  and  at  least  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Caribbean.  The  Congress. 
In  granting  broad  new  authority  for 
waiver  of  visas  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
should  make  very  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  its  expectation  that  the 
Department  will  exercise  this  authority 
liberally,  with  due  regard  for  the  legis- 
lative objectives  of  encouraging  a  greatly 
increased  flow  of  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States. 

The  statutory  requirement  of  finger- 
printing visa  applicants  was  modified  by 
Congress  m  1957  This  wise  legislative 
enactment  eliminated  an  irritating,  in- 
sulting, and  unnecessary  requirement 
and  the  State  Department  now  does  not 
flnKeri)rlnt  nonimmigrant  visa  appli- 
cants of  any  nationality 

Visa  application  forms  have  been 
standardized.  The  official  nonimmi- 
grant vi.>;a  application  has  been  revised 
and  simplified  and  now  consists  of  a 
single-copy  3  by  5  card — form  FS-257 — 
requiring  about  10  items  of  informa- 
tion, most  of  them  required  by  statute. 
The  preliminary  questionnaire — form 
FS-257  AF — contains  searching  personal 
and  txilitical  questions  which  are  some- 
times found  highly  offensive  by  visa 
applicants  This  preliminary  form  is 
required  relatively  infrequently  and  is 
designed  for  cases  where  there  is  some 
question,  in  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
sular officer,  as  to  the  eligibility  or  bona 
fide  nonimmigrant  status  of  the  appli- 
cant Tlie  requirement  of  this  prelimi- 
nary form  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
consular  officers,  who  too  often  give  un- 
due ofTen.se  by  poor  judgment  in  requir- 
mi;  this  form  of  respectable  and  repu- 
table foreign  citizens  It  does  not  seem 
fea.sible  to  impo.se  letiislative  restrictions 
on  consuls  in  the  use  of  this  form,  but 
the  State  Department  should  make  fur- 
ther efforts  to  overcome  current  abuses 
and  mieht  very  well  issue  precise  In- 
st ruction.s  to  con-sular  officers  governing 
the  proi>'r  occasions  for  the  use  of  form 
F^S-257  AF 

New  nonimmigrant  vi.sa  regulations, 
CDmmendably  desmned  to  expedite  and 
simplify  vi.sa  issuance,  went  into  effect 
on  January  1.  1960.  These  regulations 
are  editorially  simplified  and  more  logi- 
cally oriranized.  The  requirement  that 
an  oath  be  administered  in  connection 
with  a  nonimmit,'rant  visa  application 
has  been  wl.sely  eliminated  and  the  ap- 
plicant Is  now  required  only  to  declare 
the  truth  of  the  information  given  on 
th-  application  form. 

Double  entry  visas  have  been  granted 
.since  1956  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
and  provision  has  now  been  made  for 
ea.sv  revalidation  of  single-entry  visas. 
Under  prior  regulations  a  vi.sa  could  not 
be  revalidated  unless  the  alien  was 
abroad.  Under  the  new  regulations  re- 
validations up  to  a  maximum  period  of 
4  years  can  be  accomplished  by  mall  to 
the  consular  office  which  issued  the  origi- 
nal visa. 

An  applicant  for  a  nonimmigrant 
visa,  or  other  interested  parties,  may. 
in  ca.ses  of  refusal,  appeal  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  which  in  turn  may 


call  upon  consular  officers  to  submit  re- 
ports in  cases  in  which  there  Is  any  in- 
dication that  a  visa  may  have  been  re- 
fused erroneously.  The  Department, 
however,  may  not  direct  a  consular  offi- 
cer to  issue  a  visa  in  any  case,  but  it  can 
give  the  consular  officer  an  advisory 
opinion,  and  if  an  error  in  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  made,  the  De- 
partment's ruling  is  binding. 

The  regulations  provide  that  a  visa 
shall  be  refused  only  upon  a  ground  spe- 
cifically set  out  in  the  law  or  regulations 
Issued  thereunder.  They  further  provide 
that  consideration  mu-st  be  given  to  any 
evidence  submitted  indicating  that  the 
ground  for  a  prior  refusal  no  longer 
exists.  The  Department  or  the  principal 
consular  officer  at  a  post  may  request 
review  of  a  case  and  final  action  by  a 
consular  officer  other  than  the  one  who 
originally  considered  the  application. 

These  provisions  are  laudable  as  far 
as  they  go.  but  the  visa  applicant  is  still 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  a 
consular  officer.  To  remedy,  or  at  least 
alleviate  this  situation,  the  legislation 
which  I  have  today  introduced  provides 
for  specific  authorization  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  after  due  investigation,  to 
reverse  any  refusal  of  a  visa. 

Having  obtained  his  visa  and  traveled 
to  the  United  States,  the  visitor  may  still 
be  denied  entry  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  authorities.  Here  too 
procedures  have  been  sut>stantially 
eased,  especially,  as  I  have  already 
noted.  In  connection  with  the  Visit 
United  States  of  America — 1960  pro- 
gram. 

The  first  official  whom  the  incoming 
tourist  sees  is  the  public  health  officer, 
to  whom  he  must  show  his  vaccination 
certificate.  If  he  comes  from  an  area 
where  other  diseases  are  currently 
prevalent,  he  may  be  required  to  show 
other  certificates  of  immunization.  The 
health  officer  acts  as  a  medical  adviser 
to  the  immigration  officer,  advising  him 
on  exclusions  for  reasons  of  physical  or 
mental  defectiveness. 

Next,  the  visitor  sees  the  immigration 
officer,  to  whom  he  presents  his  passport, 
visa,  and  form  1-94.  Form  1-94,  issued 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  is  a  small  identification  card 
which  is  given  to  the  visitor  on  board 
ship  or  plane.  The  visitor  tells  the  im- 
migration officer  how  long  he  wishes  to 
remain  in  the  United  States  and  the  offi- 
cer stamps  the  passport  and  form  1-94, 
indicating  tlie  duration  for  which  entry 
IS  authorized  and  in  what  capacity  the 
visitor  is  entering — for  example,  "B-1" 
indicates  business,  "B-2"  pleasure.  One 
copy  of  form  1-94  Is  retained  by  the  im- 
migration authorities;  the  other  is 
stapled  to  the  visitor's  passport. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
validity  period  of  the  visa  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  period  for  which  the  visi- 
tor is  granted  permission  to  remain  in 
the  United  States.  The  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  the  immigration  authorities. 
the  maximum  period  for  visitors  being  6 
months.  The  visitor  must  leave  the 
country  by  the  terminal  date  stamped  on 
his  1-94  form  or  apply  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  for  an 
extension.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
all    initial    requests   for    extension    are 


granted.  If  an  extension  of  stay  is 
denied,  the  visitor  has  an  extra  30  days 
beyond  the  terminal  date  stamped  on  his 
1-94  form  to  leave  the  country. 

The  final  step  in  the  entry  process  Is 
customs  inspection.  In  rare  Instances, 
the  immigration  officer  may  query  the 
eligibility  of  the  visitor  to  enter  the 
United  States.  In  such  cases,  the  visitor 
is  held  for  a  hearing  before  a  sp)ecial 
inquiry  officer  under  a  procedure  which 
is  prescribed  by  the  Immigration  and 
NaticMiality  Act.  In  practice,  this  pro- 
cedure is  applied  to  nonimmigrants 
only  imder  the  most  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. 

Having  cleared  the  three  hurdles — 
health,  immigration,  and  customs — the 
visitor  is  at  liberty  to  travel  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  without  restrictions. 

The  purpKJse  of  both  visa  proceedings 
abroad  and  Immigrations  checks  at  our 
ports  of  entry  is  largely  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  bona  fide  visitor  from  the 
potential  immigrant  or  person  who, 
once  he  enters  the  United  States  as  a 
nominal  tourist,  will  seek  to  employ 
various  devices  in  order  to  remain  on  a 
permanent  basis.  What  we  have  now  is 
an  unnecessarily  cumbersome  and  fre- 
quently offensive  system  of  double 
screening  of  potential  visitors — first  by 
visa  officials  abroad  and  then  by  im- 
migration autliorities  at  our  ports  of 
entry. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  indicated.  I 
think  it  imperative  that  the  law  be 
amended  to  authorize  waiver  of  visas  for 
visitors  from  any  country  which  extends 
the  same  courtesy  to  the  United  States. 
The  waiver  of  visas  on  a  large  scale.  I  am 
well  aware,  will  greatly  increase  the 
burden  of  screening  visitors  by  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  officials. 
Moreover,  It  will  raise  the  possibility  that 
large  numbers  of  people  who  fall  to 
meet  eligibility  requirements  will  be 
turned  back  only  when  they  reach  our 
shores — a  far  worse  situation  than  the 
denial  of  visas  in  the  first  instance. 

It  seems  eminently  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  a  system  of  prelnspectlon  by 
health  and  immigration  officials  be  es- 
tablished in  all  countries  for  whose  na- 
tionals nonimmigrant  visas  are  waived. 
Under  the  legislation  which  I  have  today 
introduced,  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  authorized  respec- 
tively, with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  station  immigration  and 
health  officials  in  one  or  more  of  our 
consiilates  in  each  of  the  countries  for 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
waive  the  requirement  of  nonimmigrant 
visas.  Submission  to  such  prelnspectlon 
procedures  in  their  own  countries  should 
be  entirely  voluntary  for  foreign  na- 
tionals, who  would  be  free,  if  they  chose, 
to  defer  the  immigration  check  until 
they  reached  an  American  port  of  entry. 
Prelnspectlon.  in  short,  should  be  pro- 
vided as  a  convenience  and  a  service  and 
not  Imposed  as  an  additional  obstacle  to 
visiting  the  United  States. 

Even  with  the  implementation  of  the 
reforms  which  I  have  proposed,  there 
will  remain  the  extremely  awkward  situ- 
ation in  which  four  separate  agencies, 
each  responsible  to  a  separate  executive 


department,  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  entry  of  foreigners  into  the  United 
States.  Jurisdiction  over  visas  will  re- 
main, as  It  should,  imder  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State;  immigration 
checks  will  still  be  conducted  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
which  Is  under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: health  checks  will  remain  under 
the  Public  Health  Sei-vice,  which  Is  part 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and  customs  controls  will 
remain  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
under  the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Congress  should  undertake  a  seri- 
ous study  of  the  feasibility  of  unifying 
the  last  three  of  these  functions — Immi- 
gration, health,  and  customs — under  a 
single  agency.  The  difficulties  of  pos- 
sible imlflcatlon  are  readily  apparent, 
and  a  workable  scheme  for  unification 
does  not  come  easily  to  mind.  Never- 
theless, the  fracturing  of  the  entry  pro- 
cedure under  three  separate  jurisdic- 
tions Is  p>erhaps  needlessly  cumbersome 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view 
and  unduly  complicated  and  irksome  for 
the  incoming  foreigner.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely worthwhile,  therefore,  for  the 
Congress  to  designate  an  appropriate 
instrumentality  to  subject  existing  im- 
migration, health,  and  customs  proce- 
dures to  a  thorough  review  and  analysis, 
to  examine  the  feasibility  and  ix)ssible 
schemes  for  administrative  unification, 
and  to  report  back  Its  recommendations 
to  the  Congress.  My  own  studies  of  the 
subject  will  continue. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  bill  which 
I  have  today  Introduced : 

First.  The  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  would  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  waive  nonim- 
migrant visas  for  the  nationals  of  any 
country  which  grants  reciprocal  privi- 
leges for  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
This,  as  I  have  suggested,  Is  the  key  pro- 
vision of  my  bin,  the  true  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  Invitation  to  foreigners 
to  visit  the  United  States,  and  a  simple 
but  significant  act  of  amity  and  reci- 
procity toward  nations  which  have  long 
since  extended  this  courtesy  to  the 
United  States.  ^ 

Second.  The  act — section  104 fa)  — 
would  be  amended  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  State  full  authority  to  reverse  the  de- 
nial of  a  visa  by  a  consular  officer.  The 
Secretary  of  State  would  thus  be  given 
the  ultimate  authority  over  the  visa  proc- 
ess that  he  now  does  not  have. 

Third.  The  clause  in  section  214(b) 
which  deems  that  "every  alien  shall  be 
presumed  to  be  an  immigrant"  until  he 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
sular and  immigration  officials  that  he  Is 
entitled  to  nonimmigrant  status  would 
be  stricken  from  the  act. 

Fourth.  The  act  would  be  amended  to 
provide  for  the  stationing  of  Immigra- 
tion and  health  officials,  at  the  discretion 
respectively  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  one  or  more  of 
our  consulates  in  any  country  for  whose 
nationals  the  Secretary  of  State  sliould 
waive  the  requirement  of  nonimmigrant 
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visas.  Submission  to  such  preinspec- 
tion  procedures  would  be  entirely  volun- 
tary for  foreign  nationals  wishing  to 
visit  the  United  States. 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
bined with  the  bill  providing  for  an  ag- 
grandized Office  of  International  Travel, 
IS  designed  to  accomplish  two  things:  to 
encourage  foreign  visitors  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  follow  up  this  in- 
vitation by  easing  the  path  of  enti-y  in 
every  possible  way.  The  second  purpose 
is  the  indispensable  corollary  of  the  first. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  exhort  consu- 
lar and  immigration  officials  to  be  less 
suspicious  and  more  courteous.  The 
matter  is  too  important  to  rest  ulti- 
mately on  the  discretion  of  any  oCBcials, 
regardless  of  how  able  and  conscientious 
they  may  be  The  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced is  designed  to  render  manda- 
tory under  law  an  objective  which  is 
mandatory  in  fact  for  the  advancement 
of  our  own  national  interests. 

The  promotion  and  facilitation  of  for- 
eign tourist  travel  in  the  United  States 
is  on  all  possible  counts  good  policy  and 
good  sense.  The  most  immediately 
pressing  reason  is  the  necessity  for  posi- 
tive action  to  help  mitigate  the  alarming 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
Probably  more  important  in  the  long  run 
is  the  need  to  open  new  and  vitally  need- 
ed channels  of  communication  between 
the  American  people  and  our  friends  all 
over  the  world,  especially  the  democratic 
peoples  of  the  nascent  North  Atlantic 
community.  The  ignorance  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  America  that  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  constitute  an  appall- 
ing obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  and,  conse- 
quently, a  positive  asset  to  our  Commu- 
nist adversaries. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker — eco- 
nomic, political,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional a  vigorous  new  effort  is  required 
to  encourage  foreigners  to  travel  in  the 
United  States  My  propKXsed  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  as  well  as  the  bill  to  establish 
a  new  Office  of  International  Travel, 
are  designed  to  advance  this  effort  with 
the  vigor  and  urgency  that  It  warrants. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  House 
will  act  promptly  and  favorably  on  both 
of  these  bills.  They  are  needed  as  posi- 
tive instruments  for  the  advancement 
of  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yields' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  gentleman  .stated 
680,000.  The  figures  that  I  have  show- 
that  in  1959  there  were  1.024,954.  The 
exact  figures  for  1960  are  not  available, 
but  by  the  best  estimates  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  it  is  1.140,736 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Well.  I  have  my  fig- 
ures from  the  State  Department,  and 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  "visas 
issued."  The  Immigration  Service  prob- 
ably gave  you  the  figures  for  nonvisa 
as  well  as  visa  visitors — Canadians  for 
example  I  took  my  figures  from  the 
State  Department  because  it  is  the 
State  Department  that  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  issuing  visas.  I  will  be  happy 
to  get  together  with  the  gentleman  and 


compare  these  other  figures  at  a   Uiter 
date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  yield  to  the  K^-nth-- 
man  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  How  does  the  gentle- 
man expect  to  get  very  much  mont'y  in- 
to the  United  States  from  foreign  tour- 
ists when  they  are  coming  here  now  in 
droves,  with  all  their  expenses  paid  by 
the  American  taxpayers^ 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  un- 
doubtedly is  referring  to  certain  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, international  student,  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  exchange 
programs. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  would  not  limit  it  to 
the  State  Department  or  any  other  one 
department  Almost  every  department 
and  agency  is  spending  money  for  that 
and  other  similar  purposes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  would  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  that  these 
cultural  and  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams are  not  exaggerated  They  are 
modest  in  extent  The  rewards  from 
those  programs  are  enormously  profit- 
able in  term.s  of  good-will  relationships 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  bet-n 
shortcomings,  errors,  mistakes;  but  on 
the  whole  the.se  are  sensible  programs 

Mr.  GROSS  I  was  not  addrp.s.sing 
myself  to  that  point  I  am  pointini,'  out 
that  the  American  taxpayers  are  now 
bringing  these  people  here  by  the  thous- 
ands and  paying  all  their  bills  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  exjn^cts  to 
get  this  foreign  tourist  busine.ss  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  That  is  a  .subiect 
quite  apart  from  the  one  to  which  I  am 
specifically  addressing  myself 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr  Speaker,  wil!  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LINDSAY  I  yu-!d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  WALTER  How  would  the  enact- 
ment of  any  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gre.s.s — and  I  assure  the  gentleman  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  what  he  is  trying  to 
dn — affect  the  laws  of  the  various  na- 
tions which  prohibit  their  nationals 
from  taking  money  out  of  their  own 
countries? 

Mr  LINDSAY  The  gentleman  has 
touched  upon  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance. I  think  we  have  a  duty  in 
this  country  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
persuade  those  countries  that  do  have 
such  laws — and  which  are  rethinking 
them,  as  the  gentleman  knows — to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  relax  tho.st>  restric- 
tions that  they  now  have  But  in  the 
prosperous  countries  of  Europe — G<'r- 
many,  for  example,  where  there  is  a 
dollar  surplus — it  seems  to  me  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  done  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  and  have 
them  spend  those  dollars  in  this  country 
Moreover,  many  of  the  prosperous  coun- 
tries have  already  substantially  liberal- 
ized their  restrictions  on  foreign  cur- 
rency purchases. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 


Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  a  very  fine  statement.  He 
IS  certainly  pointing  up  an  area  where 
with  appropriate  action  we  might  do 
something  to  reverse  what  he  calls  the 
tourist  deficit  In  these  days  where  we 
need  additional  dollars  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  could  easily  do  more  to  encour- 
age our  foreign  friends  to  visit  this  coun- 
try I  think  thi.s  approach  is  a  vei  y 
practical  one 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question 
m  connection  with  that  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  does  not  think  »t 
IS  more  important  for  us  to  encourage 
foreign  visitors  to  spend  more  of  their 
money  m  our  country  than  it  would  be 
for  us  perhaps  to  reduce  the  duty-free 
allowance  that  \^e  allow  our  own  citizens 
when  they  return  from  foreign  travel 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Absolutely.  much 
more  important,  although  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  the  question  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty-free  allowance  is  not 
important 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  LINDSAY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 

Mr  B.'MLEY  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned We.st  Germany  s  being  a  country 
with  a  dollar  surplus.  May  I  remind 
the  gentleman  that  a  good  deal  of  that 
comes  from  the  $4  76  import  duty  that 
West  Virginia  pays  for  miports  of  bitu- 
minous coal  from  West  Germany 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LINDSAY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain a  little  further  the  $5  million  ap- 
propriation and  how  this  money  is  to  be 
s[>ent.  particularly  in  comparison  with 
the  many  millions  of  dollars  that  New- 
York  and  Florida  spend  to  try  to  attract 
people  from  other  States  into  their 
States? 

Mr  LINDSAY  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion IS  a  g(Kxl  one  Let  me  pomt  out 
that  the  States  do  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  order  to  attract  visitors  to  their 
States  from  other  States,  and  also  visi- 
tors from  abroad  My  research  indicates 
that  the  50  States  spend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $17  million  a  year  on  tourist 
promotion.  Their  experience,  it  seems 
to  me.  demonstrates  that  the  amount 
spent  IS  returned  many  times  over  in 
taxes  resulting  from  tourist  exi>enditure. 
It  is  estimated  that  $1  out  of  every  $10 
.^pent  by  the  foreign  tourist  in  the  United 
Slates  ultimately  finds  Its  way  into  the 
Federal  Trea.sury  Foreign  tourists  thus 
accounted  in  1958  for  over  $85  million  in 
Federal  revenue  In  order  to  do  this, 
you  have  to  have  a  self -starting  machine 
This  business  does  not  grow  and  prosper 
In  and  of  itself  Countries  have  demon- 
strated and  shown  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  amount  of  flow 
of  people  into  their  areas  and  the  effort 
they  have  put  into  promotion. 

This  last  fall  I  was  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Far  East  I  was  interested  in  the 
efforts  being  made  by  two  countries  in 
particular  to  promote  travel  and  tourism 
to  those  countries,  and  the  immense  re- 
wards that  have  accrued  to  them  as  a  re- 
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suit.  I  refer  to  India  and  Israel.  In 
both  of  these  countries  there  is  a  min- 
ister who  is  responsible  for  tourism.  It 
is  big  business.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
tourist  gap  here  is  the  difference  be- 
tween expenditures  by  foreigners  In  this 
country  and  expenditures  by  Americans 
abroad  This  difference  is  conceded  by 
all,  I  think,  to  be  the  single  biggest  Item 
in  the  dollar  gap  we  have  now. 

I  do  not  suggest  we  make  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer out  of  the  proposed  head  of  the-Of- 
fice  of  Tourism  in  this  country,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  with  equipment,  with  fimds, 
and  with  encouragement  from  the  Con- 
gress and  from  the  executive  branch,  we 
can  adopt  promotion  procedures,  adver- 
tising booklets,  package  tours,  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  private  industry, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  going  to  require  also.  I  expect,  the 
aid  of  consultants  and  experts  on  the 
subject  It  is  a  highly  professional  busi- 
ness and  one  that  needs  professional 
help. 

Mr.  KYL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  are  several  commer- 
cial enterprises  within  the  United  States 
which  seek  to  attract  American  tourists 
to  other  countries.  I  assume  that  these 
planes  and  boats  move  in  both  direc- 
tions and  that  the  people  who  own  ho- 
tels in  foreign  countries  and  in  this 
country  would  as  soon  rent  a  room  to  a 
foreigner  in  the  United  States  as  vice 
versa.  Are  these  companies  spending  as 
much  money,  do  you  know,  trying  to  at- 
tract tourists  to  thi5  country  as  they  are 
in  seeking  to  attract  our  people? 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  No.  I  do  not  think 
they  do.  But  more  of  them  are  now  en- 
couraging foreigners  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  They  have  discovered 
that  to  do  this  they  have  to  hold  out  the 
hope  that  when  people  get  here,  life  will 
not  be  as  complex  and  as  difficult  as 
these  people  sometimes  think.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  since  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  and  discussing  this 
subject,  the  largest  amount  of  mail  I 
have  received  on  the  subject  has  been 
from  those  groups  that  you  would  think 
might  normally  resLst  having  the  Fed- 
eral Government  take  part  in  this  ac- 
tivity. The  mail  I  have  received  indi- 
cates that  private  industry  fully  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  lack  of  coordinated 
effort  in  the  busines;;  of  attracting  for- 
eigners to  this  country. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  it  quite  obvious  that 
this  demand  for  legislation  of  the  type 
that  you  have  been  talking  about  c(xnes 
from  folks  who  are  genuinely  interested 
in  the  balance  of  payments  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Ye^. 

Mr.  KYL.  Rather  than  from  com- 
merical  enterprises  which  would  profit 
from  .same? 

Mr  LINDSAY.  It  comes  from  both 
groups.  I  call  your  attention  to  this: 
The  figures  show  that  the  travel  gap  ac- 
counted for  one -fourth  of  our  total  pay- 
ments deficit  in  1959.  You  can  check 
this  with  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  constituted  almost  one-third  of 
the  total  imbalance  in  1960.  In  actual 
dollar  value,  the  gap  in  1960  amounted 
to  $1,150  million. 


Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  is  making 
an  excellent  statement  on  a  subject 
which  needs  consideration,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  The  gentleman  is 
making  an  excellent  point  right  there  at 
this  stage  of  the  development  of  his  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  effort.  I  would  like 
to  advert,  if  I  may.  to  the  gentleman's 
statement  with  reference  to  the  origin 
of  a  substantial  p>ortion  of  the  dollar  gap. 
He  said  that  travel  was  responsible  for 
a  large  part  of  the  dollar  gap.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  a  breakdown  as  to  what 
part  is  due  to  money  spent  for  business 
piu-poses  as  distinguished  from  that 
spent  for  private  pleasure? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  do  not.  It  is  an  im- 
portant breakdown  and  I  will  try  to 
develop  it  as  I  pursue  my  research  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  important. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  figures  which  would  reflect  a 
comparison  between  the  dollars  spent 
by  an  American  tourist  abroad  and  what 
a  foreign  tourist  spends  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  have  only  the  total 
simi,  which  was  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  last  fiscal  year,  but  I  do  not  have  the 
breakdown  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  the  gentleman 
think  the  average  would  be  anywhere 
near  the  same?  Would  it  not  con- 
ceivably be  that  the  average  American 
tourist  going  abroad  spends  far  more  in 
foreign  countries  than  the  average 
visitor  from  a  foreign  country  spends 
in  the  United  States  when  he  comes 
here? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
conclusion.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
there  has  been  a  proposal  by  the  admin- 
istration to  reduce  the  duty-free  allow- 
ance from  $500  per  person  to  $100  per 
person.  How  much  difference  this  might 
make  is  difficult  for  me  at  this  point  to 
say.  I  certainly  think  it  is  one  that. 
while  it  may  irritate  some  people,  might 
go  far  toward  correcting  the  specific  im- 
balance to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  the  simple  reduction  of 
the  amount  that  an  American  tourist 
may  bring  back  into  this  counti-y  is  ac- 
tually but  a  flyspeck  compared  to  what 
goes  abroad  through  other  channels? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  not  so  sure  I 
would  call  it  a  flyspeck  in  view  of  the 
enormous  prosperity  of  Europe  at  the 
present  time.  I  think  a  great  many 
Americans  are  not  fully  cognizant  of 
the  extent  to  which  Western  Europe  has 
prospered  very  suddenly  and  very  re- 
cently. This  is  one  reason  why  we  are 
in  the  process  of  rethinking  our  entire 
competitive  position.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  learn  how  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries  in  many 


areas,  including  the  tourist  business.  It 
is  very  difficult;  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  with  me  that,  in  view  of 
the  enormous  prosperity  of  Europe,  the 
imbalance,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount 
of  hard  currency  that  is  left  in  this 
coimtry  as  a  result  of  foreign  tourist 
travel  in  the  United  States  versus  the 
amount  of  American  dollars  left  abroad 
as  a  result  of  American  travel,  is  boimd 
to  shrink.     Let's  help  it  to  shrink. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Taking  the  total 
number  of  American  tourists  who  go 
abroad  and  multiplying  this  by  the  pres- 
ent maximum,  assuming  no  legislation 
is  adopted  to  bring  it  down  to  the  $100 
flgure,  this  would  in  fact  still  be  a  fly- 
speck, would  it  not.  compared  to  the 
billions  that  flow  abroad  through  other 
channels,  justified  in  some  cases  and  in 
others  perhaps  not? 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Possibly  so. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's contention  that  this  review  pro- 
cedure would  simplify  rather  than  com- 
plicate the  matter? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  may 
misunderstand  my  point.  I  did  not  mean 
to  leave  the  impression  that  we  should 
establish  appeal  procedures.  I  do  say 
that  there  are  times  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  his  immediate  designate 
should  have  the  power  to  order  a  re- 
versal of  the  decision  of  the  consular 
officer.  This  is  not  an  appeal  procedure. 
An  appeal  procedure  presumably  would 
be  an  appeal  in  Washington  with  all  the 
trappings  that  go  with  an  administrative 
appeal.  I  do  not  propose  this,  because  I 
can  understand  exactly  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making.  You  could  come 
up  with  a  procedural  structure  that 
would  be  so  complex  that  you  would  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  that  you  are  trying 
to  achieve.  But,  I  am  saying  let  us  take 
the  total  burden  off  the  field  officer  so 
that  the  decision  he  makes  in  Iiis  own 
mind  is  not  ultimately  the  final  one  and 
let  us  give  the  ultimate  superior,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  power  to  enter  in, 
if  he  so  wishes,  and  say,  "We  think  you 
are  wrong.  Go  ahead  and  grant  the 
visa." 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  It  would  occur  to 
me  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  expedite  the  flow  of  people  to  the 
United  States,  to  involve  two  people 
rather  than  one  would  have  the  opposite 
effect. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Not  necessarily  so. 
You  have,  in  effect,  two  people  in  admin- 
istrative practice  right  now.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Department  provide 
that  the  next  ranking  consular  official 
may  alter  the  decision  of  his  junior.  But 
this  is  confined  to  consular  officials 
abroad. 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  INCOME 
TAX  EXEMPTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
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Mr.  snCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  last  year  recalled  an  incident  from 
the  life  of  the  late  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  Jus- 
tice was  preparing  his  income  ta.x  re- 
turn with  the  help  of  a  secretary.  The 
secretary  commented  that  she  felt  it  to 
be  unfair  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  so  taxed.  *T  like  taxes.  ' 
said  the  Justice,  "with  them  a  man  buys 
civilization." 

This  is  indeed  a  true  conclusion  but 
few  people  think  it  through  to  that 
point.  Taxes  do  buy  civilization.  And 
especially  do  they  buy  the  peculiar 
American  civilization  which  has  seen  the 
capitalist  system  flourish  as  it  never  did 
in  the  days  of  little  taxes.  It  has 
flourished  for  many  reasons  but  one  of 
these  reasons  is  that  taxes  have  provided 
the  capitalist  systeji  with  a  social 
conscience. 

Ours  is  a  civilization  which  provides 
hospital  and  medical  care  for  the  in- 
digent poor  and  looks  after  the  public 
health.  It  provides  roads  and  a  high- 
way system  because  the  people  of  our 
civilization  desire  mobility.  Ours  is  a 
civilization  which  pays  for  public  schools 
t)ecause  our  people  demand  education 
and  our  way  of  life  requires  it.  The  tax 
structure  will  again  and  again  be  re- 
modeled and  reshaped  but  the  need  for 
taxes  will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  call  this  a  tax 
reduction  bill.  I  do  believe  that  its  en- 
actment will  have  just  the  opposite 
effect  and  will  in  the  long  run  provide 
more  revenue  for  our  National  Treasury 
and  thus  continue  to  meet  the  growint; 
and  expandintr  needs  of  a  nation  still 
far  from  reaching  the  saturation  point 
of  growth. 

This  bill  will  increase  the  annual  al- 
lowance of  deductions  for  personal  in- 
come exemptions  from  $600  to  $800.  to 
become  effective  the  beginninsr  of  the 
1961  taxable  year. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  present  fiss- 
ure of  $600  is  wholly  unrealistic  now 
and  has  been  for  some  time.  The  soar- 
ing cost  of  living  has  made  it  impossible 
to  support  an  individual  for  1  year  on 
$600  Recent  cost  of  living  index  fltrures 
publishtxl  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
place  this  fissure  at  127.4,  January  1961. 
This  IS  an  alltime  high. 

In  proposing  to  adjust  our  tax  allow- 
ance in  such  a  manner  I  believe  that 
we  should  bring  our  structure  of  taxa- 
tion into  a  more  realistic  pasition  By 
doing  so  we  shall  give  the  general  econ- 
omy a  much-needed  boost.  This  meas- 
ure, if  enacted  substantially  as  I  have 
introduced  it.  will  release  over  $100  mil- 
lion a  week  into  the  economy — spendable 
income  relea.sed  into  the  marketplace 
thereby  providing  substantial  stimulus 
to  the  national  economy. 

The  need  for  such  a  stimulus  at  this 
pomt  IS  urgent.  Unemployment  is  at 
its  highest  peak  since  World  War  II. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  pre- 
vious administration  anticipated  a  $4  bil- 
lion surplus  but  that  has  dwindled  away 
because  of  a  gradual  but  persistent  de- 
terioration  of  business  conditions.     In 


fiscal  year  1958  we  saw  what  a  decline 
in  business  conditions  can  do  for  our 
Federal  budget.  In  that  year  we  expe- 
rienced the  highe.st  peacetime  deficit  in 
our  history.  This  deficit  was  some  $12 
billion.  This  was  not  brought  about 
because  of  siicnding  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  nor  was  it  because  of  emer- 
gency over  sc>ending  by  Federal  agencies. 
Our  peacetime  deficit  was  produced  be- 
cause the  busmes,s  recession  of  that  year 
reduced  taxable  income  and  thereby  re- 
duced Federal  income  The  Federal 
Government  simply  cannot  allow  busi- 
ness to  slump  again  as  it  did  in  1958  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

Other  indicators  also  .show  economic 
decline  There  i.s  the  problem  of  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  the  United  States 
The  number  of  jobs  m  steel  automobiles, 
and  machinery  are  down  Inventories 
though  recent  figures  show  a  decline,  are 
still  at  a  near  record  high 

Obviou.sly  wc  are  experiencing  anotiier 
recession  and  we  must  act  quickly  to 
avert  furtiur  decline  and  to  lulp  .speed 
rtM:overy  The  President  has  shown 
much  coiiciin  over  this  .situation  and  I 
applaud  his  actions. 

It  IS  my  belief,  Mr  Speaker  tiiat  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  deal  with 
tlie  problem  is  to  increase  the  net  spend- 
able income  of  America's  people  In- 
creasir^  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tion immediately  will  place  over  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  wetk  extra  into 
circulation.  With  more  money  to  .sp«-nd. 
more  goods  will  be  purciia.sed  More 
services  will  be  rxjuired  Inventories 
will  be  decreased  and  with  decreased  in- 
ventories the  production  hnes  will  acam 
become  busy  Bound  to  follow  a.s  a  re- 
suit  of  that,  if  apijears  to  me.  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  numb«  r  of  employed  and 
increasfxl  tax  revenues  as  a  result  of 
stepped-up  industrial  activity 

There  is  another  very  important  area 
of  our  national  life  and  concern  which 
will  be  benefited  by  this  bill  It  is  the 
all-important  field  of  education  This 
provi.sion  will  almost  immediately  allow 
more  parent.s  to  put  a.side  more  money 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  It 
will  provide  encoira-rement  to  childien 
who  should  and  wish  Ui  attend  college 
and  at  the  same  time  it  will  contribute 
toward  providing  the  col'et,'e  trained 
youth  which  our  country  needs  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  to  tlie  taxpayer 
This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  bills  most 
important  benefit.-. 

There  is  yet  another  very  g<Kxl  rea.son 
why  I  have  introduced  this  bill,  Mr 
Speaker  This  bill  contains  provisions 
which  will  help  just  about  cver\-  man 
and  woman  m  the  Naticjn  and  especially 
will  It  help  the  so-calhxl  little  man. 
whose  take-home  pay  would  automati- 
cally be  increased  by  the  provisions  of 
tins  bill  This  will  allow  more  money 
for  f(K>d  and  milk,  for  rf  iit  and  car 
payments,  household  appliances,  home 
mortgages,  and  many  of  the  .services 
needed  to  maintain  the  contemporary 
American  home 

I  believe  that  every  reasonable  means 
must  be  u.sed  to  avert  a  more  serious  re- 
ce.ssinn.  One  of  our  most  important 
duties  at  this  se.^iion  of  Conkire.ss  will  be 
to  act  and  act  quickly  to  avert  further 
economic   stagnation.     I   feel   confident 


that  a  broad  attack  will  be  made  on  this 
problem  to  reverse  current  trends  of  high 
unemployTnent.  slowed  growth,  and  bad 
busine.s.s  conditions.  One  of  the  main 
weapons  with  which  to  deal  with  the 
problem  quickly  is  to  place  additional 
spendable  income  into  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  our  tax  struc- 
ture into  better  perspective.  The  $800 
deduction  allowance  is  realistic  and  fair. 
The  efftvt  that  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure will  have  on  the  ruitional  economy 
IS  urgently  needed. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Mrans  rommitt«'e  will  hold  early  hear- 
in-s  on  this  bill  Action  i.s  needed  It 
i.s  needed  now 


BtWAKK  OF  CAMPAIGN  TO  RE- 
S'l-RAIN  GROWTH  OF  RAILROAD 
PIGGYBACKING 

Mr  VAN  ZANirr  Mr  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the 
House  f  T  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  r»'mark.s  and  that  they  be 
printed  m  the  Rccijrd 

Hie  SPLAKKR  pro  t<  mix)re  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  t;entleman 
from  Pennsylvania'' 

'I  hi  re  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  there 
is  presently  underway  a  campaign  to 
deprive  the  public  of  one  of  the  most 
promising  transportation  developments 
of  o'lr  time.  Tiiat  development  is  pig- 
K>backin:'.  whicii  is  the  colorful  term 
used  to  describe  tiie  movement  of  truck 
trailers,  automobiles,  and  containers  on 
railroad  flatcars. 

In  recent  weeks,  .scune  Meniber.s  of  the 
Congre.ss  including  myself  liave  received 
numerous  letters  demanding  Govern- 
ment action  to  restrain  the  growth  of 
piggybacking,  especially  for  the  move- 
ment of  ne.v  automobiles,  on  grounds 
that  it  IS  enabling  railroads  to  take  busi- 
ness from  trucks  and  hence  jjulting 
truckdrn  ers  out  of  work. 

In  a  recent  edition  of  tiie  Teamsters 
monthly  magazine,  as  well  as  in  several 
specially  prepared  publications,  team- 
sters and  their  wives  and  friends  have 
lH»en  urved  to  wTite  Members  of  Congress 
demand  in;;  special  measures  to  curtail 
piuKyback  growtli  and  thereby  protect 
team.sters  from  railroad  competition. 

I  can  remember,  as  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  can,  uhen  virtually  all  new  au- 
tomobiles moved  by  railroad  Then 
came  vast  Government  expenditures  for 
the  construction  of  fine  new  highways 
and  with  tiie.se  the  development  of  new 
type  trucks  and  trailers  capable  of  car- 
rying several  automobiles  direct  from 
factory  loading  ramps  to  the  dealer's 
door 

Tins  was  a  service  that  appealed 
crratly  to  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
And  because  the  costly  highways  and 
other  required  facilities  were  provided 
largely  by  Government,  it  was  also  com- 
petitive in  price.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable. The  automobile  companies 
turned  to  trucks,  and  the  railroads  lost 
virtually  all  of  the  new  automobile 
tratfic. 

Now  the  railroads  have  devised  means 
of  providing  a  still  better  service  at  lower 


cost  Piggybacking  is  proving  itself  not 
only  in  the  movement  of  new  automo- 
biles, but  also  for  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities. Its  development  particularly 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  little  short 
of  spectacular.  Last  year,  with  most 
other  classes  of  railroad  traffic  on  the 
decline,  piggyback  traffic  showed  an  in- 
crease of  about  one-third.  As  compared 
with  1958,  the  increase  was  more  than 
double. 

Underlying  this  remarkable  growth  is 
a  firm  foundation  of  technological  im- 
provement, which  includes  not  only  such 
general  improvements  as  dleselization, 
fully  automatic  freight  classification 
yards,  and  centralized  traffic  control,  but 
also  a  wide  variety  of  technological 
breakthroughs  in  particular  problem 
areas.  Among  the  latter  are  develop- 
ments in  methods  and  equipment  for 
loading  and  unloading  trailers  and  in 
new  types  of  freight  cars,  some  capable 
of  hauling  two  fully  loaded  trailers  and 
the  trilevel  automobile  carrier  handling 
up  to  12  standard  size  automobiles  or  15 
of  the  compact  variety. 

Improvements  of  this  kind  are  the  real 
reason  for  the  railroads'  improved  com- 
petitive capability.  As  always  the  real 
beneficiaries  are  the  users  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  Teamsters'  publications  have 
stated  that  the  ICC  favors  railroads,  Is 
railroad  oriented,  and  have  charged  that 
the  ICC  has  been  packed  with  prorail- 
road  people 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Of  the  10  Commissioners  pres- 
ently on  the  ICC — there  is  1  vacancy — 
only  2  have  had  railroad  experience  of 
any  kind  One  of  these  spent  6  years 
in  railroad  work,  leaving  in  1925;  and 
the  other  3  years  with  a  State  railroad 
as-sociation,  leaving  in  1949. 

Nine  of  the  Commissioners  have  legal 
backgrounds,  and  all  10  had  distin- 
guLshed  themselves  in  private  or  Gov- 
ernment work  before  their  appointment 
to  the  Commission.  One  is  a  former 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Kentucky,  pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  and  special  circuit 
judge;  another  is  a  former  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Colorado;  another 
is  a  former  assistant  attorney  general 
of  Texas;  and  another  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  general  counsel  of 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  attracted  men  of  such  high  caliber 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  this  unit  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  Teamsters'  publications 
asserts  that — 

It  U  a  matter  of  undisputed  fact  that  the 
trucking  Industry  U  paying  more  than  Ita 
share   of    the   cost   of  the   Federal   highway 

program. 

If  this  be  an  imdisputed  fact,  it  is 
certainly  news  to  the  Congress,  which 
in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
directed  that  a  study  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  to  Congress 
information  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
may  determine  what  taxes  should  be  im- 
posed by  the  United  States,  and  in  what 
amounts,  in  order  to  assure,  insofar  as 
practicable,  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the    tax    burden    among    the    various 


classes  of  persons  using  the  Federal- 
aid  highways  or  otherwise  deriving  ben- 
efits from  such  highways. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  its 
recent  report  to  Congress  declares  that 
the  heavy  vehicles,  particularly  the  ve- 
hicle combinations — as  compap^d  with 
light  vehicles  and  automobiles— are  not 
bearing  their  share  of  highway  costs. 
Further  information  on  this  subject  will 
be  available  after  results  of  the  recently 
completed  Illinois  road  test  have  been 
analyzed  and  submitted  to  Congress 
about  the  middle  of  the  year. 

The  Teamsters  also  express  concern 
that  loss  of  truck  traffic  to  piggyback 
will  mean  reduced  revenues  from  the 
fuel  tax  and  from  license  and  registra- 
tion fees  for  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goverments.  Overlooked  is  the  enor- 
mous reduction  in  highway  wear  and 
tear  and  the  positive  and  very  substan- 
tial benefits  in  increased  safety  and 
convenience  for  other  users  of  highways. 

Another  point  one  of  the  Teamsters' 
publications  asserts  is  that  in  time  of 
war  the  railroads,  despite  their  boasts, 
would  be  the  least  effective  and  least 
dependable  form  of  transportation.  As 
a  member  of  a  special  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  which  last  year  conducted 
an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
adequacy  of  transportation  systems  in 
support  of  the  national  defense  effort  in 
event  of  mobilization,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  our  conclusion  which 
appears  in  the  report  of  October  10, 
1959,  as  follows: 

No  plans  for  transport  dependence  can 
fail  to  take  Into  account  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. 

The  versatility  and  adaptability  of  rail 
transport,  as  thoroughly  demonstrated  on  a 
worldwide  basis  under  all  kinds  of  ccndl- 
tlons.  Is  but  one  of  the  reasons  why  military 
logistical  planning  is  built  around  the  rail- 
roads for  the  bulk  of  Its  freight  and  pas- 
senger movements.  The  other  forms  of 
transport.  Important  as  they  are  to  the 
total  need,  are  auxiliary  and  supplemental 
to  the  railroads. 

Our  subcommittee  is  not  alone  in  this 
conclusion.  It  is  shared  generally  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Etefense  Mobiliza- 
tion, the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
other  authorities  in  the  field. 

The  Teamsters  sometimes  contradict 
themselves.  On  the  one  hand  they 
charge  that  railroad  piggyback  rates  are 
so  low  as  to  cover  only  out-of-pocket 
costs  or  less;  on  the  other  they  quote 
figures  to  show  that  earnings  of  the 
average  piggyback  car  are  over  seven 
times  higher  than  those  of  the  average 
boxcar  and  conclude  by  saying : 

These  figures  Illustrate  what  a  lucrtitive 
operation  piggyback  really  is. 

Clearly  the  Teamsters  cannot  ha\e  it 
both  ways.  If  piggyback  is  a  lucrative 
operation  for  the  railroads,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  it  is,  then  it 
cannot  be  held  that  piggyback  rates 
are  below  cost,  or  meet  only  out-of- 
pocket  costs. 

With  these  reckless  charges  of  unfair 
comi>etition  and  ICC  prejudice  exposed, 
the  Teamsters'  real  purpose  becomes 
tinmistakably  clear.  That  purpose  is  to 
require  railroads  to  maintain  rates  high- 
er than  necessary. 


The  concern  of  the  Teamsters  is  the 
alleged  loss  of  employment  for  truck- 
drivers,  which  they  foresee  if  piggy- 
back is  allowed  to  expand.  Naturally  we 
all  sympathize  with  anyone  who  loses 
his  job  and  is  forced  to  seek  another, 
whether  for  reasons  of  advancing  tech- 
nology or  any  other.  But  let  me  remind 
the  Congress  what  has  happened  to  em- 
ployment opportimities  for  railroadmen 
during  the  last  generation,  due  in  no 
small  part  to  loss  of  business  to  trucks. 

During  the  past  30  years,  railroad 
employment  has  been  cut  in  half:  from 
1,511,000  in  1930  to  fewer  than  750,000 
today.  Employees  thus  displaced  have 
had  to  find  productive  employment  in 
other  fields,  which  is  what  anyone  else 
would  have  to  do,  whose  job  has  been 
abolished. 

My  answer  is  simply  this:  I  am  not 
now  and  never  will  become  a  party  to 
an  effort  to  block  progress  in  any  field, 
especially  in  transportation.  Nor  will  I 
be  party  to  any  attempt  to  subordinate 
the  public  welfare  to  narrow  interests, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  answer  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  'and  in  the 
Senate  will  be  the  same. 


ELECTRIC  UTILITY  COMPANY  PAR- 
TICIPATION IN  NUCLEAR  POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can electric  utility  companies  are  en- 
gaging in  a  broad  program  aimed  at  the 
development  of  economically  competitive 
nuclear  power,  both  independently  and 
in  cooperative  efforts  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Table  I  lists  thi;> 
participation  according  to  plants  in  op- 
eration, plants  under  construction, 
plants  under  design,  plants  under  con- 
tract negotiations,  and  projects  in  vari- 
ous planning  stages.  Table  II  indicates 
the  estimated  expenditures  by  these  pri- 
vate investor  owned  organizations  in  the 
total  effort.  Table  III  lists  individual 
companies  participating  in  each  of  the 
17  projects  set  out  in  table  I  and  addi- 
tionally lists  9  study,  research,  and  de- 
velopment groups  carrying  on  various 
efforts  within  that  category.  Table  IV 
sets  out  the  foregoing  participation  ac- 
cording to  the  types  of  reactors  involved. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  creditable  and  sub- 
stantial effort  of  real  value  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world.  It  will  bring 
closer  the  day  when  the  peaceful  bene- 
fits of  nuclear  discoveries  can  become 
available  not  only  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  but  to  the  world  at  large. 
Since  the  effort  is  not  as  well  known  to 
the  public  as  it  deserves  to  be,  it  is  my 
purpose  to  set  out  here  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  17  projects. 

PLANTS  IN  OPERATION 

First.  Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station 
was  designed  and  built  by  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  for  a  firm  price  of  $45  million. 
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Bechtel  Corp.  was  the  engineer-construc- 
tor. Of  the  contract  price,  $15  million 
was  paid  as  a  research  and  development 
expenditure  by  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  and  the  other  members  of  Nuclear 
Power  Group.  Inc.  The  remaining  $30 
million  plus  the  $6,300,000  cost  of  the 
site  and  company  overheads  was  capital- 
ized by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  Firit 
criticality  was  achieved  on  October  15. 
1959:  first  electricity  was  produced  on 
April  15.  1960.  The  plant  went  in  com- 
mercial operation  on  Au£?ust  1.  1960.  an:l 
was  dedicated  October  12,  1960. 

Within  its  license  limitation  of  639 
megawatts  thermal,  this  dual-cycle  bo.l- 
ing  water  reactor  plant  has  demonstrated 
a  net  capability  in  excess  of  180  mega- 
watts. ITie  plant  has  met  or  bettered  all 
design  s pec ifi rations.  Edison  was  pre- 
paring to  apply  for  a  modification  of  its 
operating  license,  to  permit  runnini:  at  a 
higher  thermal  level,  when  a  metallur- 
gical problem  developed  Involvine;  part  of 
the  control  rod  mechanism.  The  plant 
was  shut  down  in  November  and  General 
Electric  Co.  is  now  in  the  process  of  cor- 
recting the  drives.  Operating  data  ac- 
cumulated prior  to  shutdown  was  as 
follows: 

Reactor  service  hours 2.711  5 

Turbirie-ger.er.itor  service  hours.  -  2.239  r,S 

Mee.iwatt-days,    electrical 11.482  4 

Megawatt-d:iy?.  thermal -  37,597  It 

During  the  above  extended  period  of 
operation  at  various  power  levels,  the 
plant  demonstrated  ease  of  operation 
and  rapid  resporise  to  system  load 
requirements. 

Second.  The  Yankee  Atomic  Electric 
Go's  136,000  kilowatt — net  electric — 
pressurized  water  reactor  at  Rowe,  Ma.ss  , 
has  now  been  essentially  completed  aixi 
is  in  preliminary  test  operation  a  bit 
ahead  of  schedule  and  materially  within 
the  cost  estimate.  The  fuel  elements  are 
stainless  steel  clad  uranium  oxidp.  Ex- 
perience to  date  indicates  that  the 
plant's  performance  will  somewhat  ex- 
ceed specifications. 

The  project  was  undertaken  a.s  part  of 
the  power  demonstration  reactor  pro- 
gram and  was  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 
lion. When  all  costs  are  booked,  they 
are  now  expected  to  amount  to  less  than 
that  estimate.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  finance  up  to  $57  million,  includ- 
ing cost  of  the  initial  core,  workinT  capi- 
tal, and  preliminary  operating  costs.  In 
addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  contributing  the  equivalent  of  $5 
million  in  the  form  of  research  and  de- 
velopment work  toward  the  completion 
of  this  project. 

Third.  The  Shippingport  Atomic 
Power  Station,  the  country's  first  large- 
scale  nuclear  power  station,  was  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  reactor  development  pro- 
gram. It  is  jointly  owned  by  the  AEG 
and  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  Sh.ppin Al- 
port was  designed  to  function  both  as  a 
test  facility  and  as  a  power  producer. 
Hence  a  large  amount  of  instrumentation 
for  the  conduct  of  tests  was  incorporated 
in  the  plant's  original  design.  Construc- 
tion of  the  station  was  initiated  m  Sep- 
tember 1954.  and  completed  Uie  latter 
part  of  1957.    Criticality  was  achieve<i 


on  December  2,  1957.  and  on  December 
23,  1957.  60,000  kilowatts  were  attained. 
Over  600  million  kilowatt-hours  have 
been  generated  through  November  30, 
1960. 

During  1960,  as  was  the  cas^  during 
the  previous  years  of  the  station's  op- 
eration, extensive  valuable  information 
was  obtained  on  urani'om  oxide  fuel  ele- 
ment performance,  core  reactivity 
changes  and  associated  control  prob- 
lems, and  the  technical  problems  asso- 
ciated with  operation  and  maintenance 
of  nuclear  powerplant  sy.stems  and 
equipment,  includm::  health  physics,  ri- 
diochemi.'^try,  and  wa^sto  disposal  prob- 
lems. More  than  350  different  tests 
have  been  peiformed.  .some  of  them  more 
than  once,  resullmg  m  a  t'Ual  number 
of  te.^ts  in  excess  of  600 

In  addition  to  its  use  a-s  a  test  facihty 
and  power  producer,  Shippingport  for 
several  years  has  been  used  as  a  trainim,' 
facility  for  suixrvisors  and  t^.x'hnical 
personnel  of  other  nuclear  power  sLi- 
tions.  both  m  the  United  Slates  and  in 
other  covmtnes  '1  he  course  provided 
has  been  formal  m  nature  and  covers, 
in  detail,  the  operation  at  Shippin'/port 

Several  years  ago  m  k'pping  witii 
Shipping iwrt'.s  rol'^  as  a  pro]tx:t  pro  luc- 
in'.,'  data  of  value  to  all  concerned  witii 
a'omic  power,  infni-mation  on  the  opera- 
tion of  Shippingport  has  been  made 
available  on  a  current  basis  to  the  electric 
utility  indu.^try  i:i  tli-  f  rm  ct  monthly 
operating  reporLs  and.  early  in  1960,  a 
b'jok  '.va.--  publi.-.!u'd  on  the  "Shipping - 
poit  OperatiorLS — From  Start-l'p  to  First 
Rrfu.'Iing.  I^i-c^-mber  1057  to  1959." 

On  OcU)ber  9.  1059.  Shippingport  was 
shut  down  preparatory  to  beginning  the 
first  refueling  operation — r^'-placment  of 
the  enriched  uranium  element  in  con- 
Nj  1.  Following  this  refueling,  the  sta- 
tion was  returned  to  active  service  on 
May  6,  1960.  and  tf^stmg  and  training 
Wf/e  re.-ume<i. 

P'ourth.  Tlie  Vallecitos  atomic  power- 
plant  in  California,  a  joint  project  of 
General  Electric  Co  and  Pacific  Gas  L 
Electric  Co.,  was  started  in  1936  It  was 
compl'jtcd  and  began  feeding  electricity 
into  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  lines  the 
latter  part  of  1957.  It  operated  through 
1958  and  1959,  and  generated  over  25 
million  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 
Late  in  1959  the  plant  was  shut  down 
for  an  extensive  modification  program 
designed  to  permit  increased  power  out- 
put from  the  reactor.  All  reactor  inter- 
nals were  removed  and  a  new  high-dens- 
ity core  installed.  Additional  pumps 
were  provided  and  the  turbine  was  over- 
hauled. The  reconstniction  was  com- 
pleted m  the  fall  of  1900  and  the  plant 
IS  now  undergoing  an  extensive  testing 
proiiram  prujr  to  being  restored  to  full 
power  operation. 

Fifth.  The  Santa  Susana  plant — the 
sixlium  reactor  experiment — i  >  a  part  f)f 
the  AEC's  reactor  development  pi<)grani 
It  was  designed,  constructed,  and  is  being 
operated  for  the  AEC  by  Atomics  Inter- 
national. The  reactor  faciliti-'S  which 
are  operated  for  the  AEC  by  Atomii^s  In- 
ternational have  been  out  of  S4-r\iee  for 
cleanup,  refueling,  and  modifications 
from  July  of  1959  until  September  of 
1960. 


Since  going  critical  on  its  second  core 
loading,  the  reactor  has  been  opK-rated 
at  very  low  power  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  usual  new  core  type  of 
physics  measurcmentfl.  Consetjuently 
the  steam-electric  portion  of  the  plant 
has  bevn  out  of  service  for  the  entire  past 
year.  It  is  presently  .scheduled  to  resume 
operation  sliortly. 

^I.^.WTS      I   NDTR      CONSTRtCrlON 

Sixth.  Construction  of  ConsolidaUd 
Edi.son  Co  s  275.000  kilouatt  Indian 
Point  nuclear  powerplant  is  Hearing 
completion.  At  the  end  of  1960  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  of  the  construction 
work  at  the  site  wius  computed  1  hi' 
co.st  of  the  ijlant  is  estimated  at  SI 00 
million  not  including  research  and  de- 
velopment or  the  co.^t  of  the  first  core. 
Conslriiclujii  work  will  be  complete  m 
mid- 1961  and  tlie  plant  is  scheduled  for 
operation  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

."-'eventh  Ihr  Pathfinder  project  is  a 
joint  undertaking  of  Northern  States 
PoA'.r  Co.  and  Central  Utilities  Atomic 
Powt-r  A.-ws(x:iates.  In  1957.  a  contract 
was  siined  with  the  AEC  l<j  cover  re- 
.si.'arch  and  develo[)mi'nt  a.^.-,!. stance  for 
tins  project  under  the  Uiird  round  of  the 
IHJWer  demonstration  reactor  ludgram. 
This  contract  was  m"difi' d  in  1959  to 
include  work  on  an  internal  nuclt  ar 
suiHuheator  for  the  Pathfinder  reactor. 
The  construction  permit  fur  the  plant 
was  issued  on  May  12,  19G0  Site  con- 
struction work  1.1  40  percent  complete  for 
the  plant  which  is  located  on  the  Pig 
Sioux  River  aUnit  5  milts  northtast  of 
."^loux  Falls,  S  Dak  The  pn-consti  uc- 
tion  re.searcli  and  di  velopmtiit  pr<  gram 
is  reaching'  completion  and  equipment 
manufacture  is  well  underway  with  the 
plant  scheduled  to  be  m  ope:  at  ion  m 
1962  Northern  Stat<-s  Powtr  Co.  will 
own  and  operate  the  66.000-kilowatt 
I  Kuit  winch  is  expected  to  cost  a  total  of 
about  $3:3  million  including  re-rarch  and 
development  work.  The  CUAPA  ort:an- 
ization  is  contributing  $3  65  million  for 
research  and  development  work  with  the 
AEC  contributing  .S10  3  milli  n  for  re- 
search, development,  and  waiver  of  fuel 
U;>e  chai  '-:es. 

Eighth.  The  Pacific  Gas  «.  Electric  Co. 
has  c(.mplfted  the  development  pio- 
luam  and  is  now  constructing  a  60,000- 
kilowatt  advance<l  b<^iling  water  reactor 
near  Eureka.  Calif.  This  project  s'^hed- 
uled  f.jr  ciiticaltty  in  the  summer  of 
1962.  is  l>'ing  financed  entirely  with  in- 
vestor funds,  including  research  and  de- 
V' 1  )pment.  Hechtel  Coip  is  designing 
and  con.strucling  the  jihint  on  a  regular 
commercial  bi.^is  General  Electric  Co. 
is  supplying  the  nuclear  and  electrical 
equipment.  The  total  cast  of  the  plant 
IS  now  estimated  to  he  521  million.  Es- 
calation has  added  $1  million  to  its  cost 
since  it  was  authorized  in  19ii8.  During 
the  pa.st  year  the  development  program 
on  pressure  .suppre.s.sion  containment 
which  cost  P  G.  &;  E.  about  S400.000  was 
brought  to  a  successful  conclasion.  Ex- 
cliLsive  of  this  procrram  and  relattxl  costs. 
the  pressure  suppression  design  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $650,000 
le.ss  than  conventional  containment. 
Tins  umque  containment  desiyn  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  significant  advance  in  the 
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art.  With  it.  In  the  event  of  an  operat- 
ing accident,  escaping  steam  from  the 
primary  system  would  be  quenched  in  a 
w  ater  pool,  thereby  limiting  pressure  rise. 
The  construction  permit  incorporating 
this  feature  was  granted  by  the  AEC  on 
November  9,  1960. 

Ninth.  The  Enrico  Permi  atomic 
powerplant  is  sponsored  by  the  Power 
lUactor  Development  Co.  and  the  De- 
troit Edison  Co.  Atomic  Power  Develop- 
ment Associates.  Inc.,  is  performing  re- 
search and  development  and  furnishing 
the  leaclor  design  for  the  project.  In 
addition.  APDA  will  assist  in  the  nuclear 
testing  of  the  reactor.  Major  constnjc- 
t.nn  brtian  in  Augu.>-t  of  1956  and  the 
entire  plant  was  essentially  complete  by 
the  end  of  1960. 

As  of  January  1.  1961,  the  general  con- 
ti  actor  had  about  completed  its  assign- 
ment with  only  personnel  on  the  site 
for  minor  installation  work  and  closing 
out  the  accounts.  All  subcontractors, 
excrpt  two.  also  had  completed  their 
work.  The  plant  operating  force  had 
as-umed  control  of  the  project  and,  to- 
gether with  APDA.  were  engaged  in 
extensive  nonnuclear  testing.  Fueling 
of  thn  reactor  could  begin  on  farily  short 
notice  but  must  await  a  final  decision 
of  the  U..S.  Supreme  Court  concerning 
licen.'-ing  problems  now  before  it,  and  the 
i.ssuance  of  an  operating  license  by  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Cost  of  tins  plant  to  the  utility  organ- 
izations concerned  is  expected  to  be 
$84  250  000  The  AEC  is  contributing 
tlie  equivalent  of  $4,450,000  toward  this 
project,  being  constructed  as  part  of  the 
AEC  first  round  power  demonstration 
program,  in  tlie  form  of  research  and 
de\elopment  work. 

Tenth.  The  Carolinas  Virginia  Nu- 
clear Power  As.sociates.  Inc.,  formed  in 
1956.  made  a  proposal  to  the  AEC  in 
August  of  1957  under  the  third  round 
of  the  power  demonstration  reactor  pro- 
gram for  the  de\  elopment  and  construc- 
tion of  a  heavy  water  moderated  and 
C(X)Ied  pressure  tube  reactor  nuclear 
steam  generator.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  basis  for  constructiu-al  ar- 
rani-emenUs  by  the  AEC  in  May  1958.  In 
January  of  1959.  a  contract  with  the 
AEC  covering  the  project  was  executed 
and  a  contract  with  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.  covering  research  and  devel- 
opment work  required  for  the  project 
was  completed  in  June  of  1959. 

The  proposed  plant  having  a  design 
cavjacity  of  17.000  kilowatts — net  elec- 
trical—is  scheduled  for  completion  In 
1962  and  w  ill  be  constructed  on  a  site  lo- 
cated at  Parr,  S.C  ,  but  changes  in  pro- 
posal may  cause  some  stoppage.  The  as- 
scKTiates  under  the  proposed  agreement 
would  pay  estimated  capital  cost  of  about 
$22  million.  The  cost  of  operating  the 
l)lant  will  bring  the  total  CVNPA  ex- 
pendituie  to  about  $29  million.  Total 
estimated  cost  to  the  AEC  would  be  about 
$15  million.  A  construction  permit  for 
the  project  was  granted  in  May  1960. 

As  of  January  1,  1961.  the  plant  was 
about  7'2  percent  complete.  The  foun- 
dation work  is  about  one-third  completed 
and  over  half  of  the  structural  steel  has 
been  erected.  The  vapor  container  is  al- 
most half  finished. 
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Eleventh.  A  construction  permit  for 
the  Saxton  project  was  received  from  the 
AEC  on  February  11,  1960.  Excavation 
for  the  containment  vessel  was  started 
the  week  of  February  8,  1960.  Contain- 
ment vessel  erection  was  started  June  28, 
1960.  and  was  completed  September  30, 
1960.  The  concrete  foundation  imder 
the  contairmient  vessel  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  concrete  work  inside  the 
containment  vessel  is  approximately  75 
percent  completed.  The  walls  of  the 
two-story  control  and  auxiliary  building 
have  been  completed  and  the  steel  joists 
for  the  second  fioor  and  roof  have  been 
erected.  Roof  slabs  have  been  in.^talled, 
but  the  fioors  have  not  been  poured. 
Excavation  for  the  waste  treatment  plant 
has  been  completed  and  concrete  form 
work  has  been  started. 

All  major  equipment  has  been  ordered 
and  the  pressure  vessel  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  about  now.  Some  of  the  smaller 
equipment  such  as  pumps,  valves,  heat 
exchangers,  and  fans  have  start(>d  ar- 
riving at  the  site.  The  concrete  work 
in  the  containment  vessel  is  ready  for 
the  installation  of  equipment. 

The  concrete  work  in  the  waste  treat- 
ment plant  is  approximately  35  percent 
completed.  The  floors  and  interior  por- 
tions of  the  control  and  auxiliary  build- 
ing, and  steelwork  and  foundation  work 
in  the  existing  power  stations  are  also 
substantially  completed  and  ready  for 
the  installation  of  equipment.  Tl:e  fa- 
cility is  now  scheduled  for  construction 
to  be  essentially  completed  by  August 
1961,  and  for  reactor  criticality  in  No- 
vember 1961. 

Twelfth.  A  construction  permit  was 
issued  to  Consumers  Power  Co.  on  May 
31,  1960.  Construction  work  on  the  Big 
Rock  Point  plant  began  immediately  on 
issuance  of  the  permit  and  proceeded  on 
schedule  through  1960.  Erection  of  the 
containment  sphere  and  initial  testing 
is  complete.  The  other  major  structures 
on  the  plant  site  were  enclosed  to  permit 
work  to  continue  throughout  the  winter 
season.  The  project  is  on  schedule  for 
a  target  date  of  fuel  loading  by  Septem- 
ber 1962. 

Contract  negotiations  between  Con- 
sumers Power  Co..  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Bechtel  Corp.,  and  General 
Electric  Co.  have  been  completed  and  all 
contracts  have  now  been  signed.  Selec- 
tion of  the  supervisory  staff  for  the  Big 
Rock  Point  plant  is  complete  and  a  pro- 
gram of  academic  and  practical  work 
training  was  started  in  the  summer  of 
1960.  Work  has  begun  on  all  of  the 
necessary  environmental  studies,  includ- 
ing hydrology,  meteorology,  and  back- 
ground radiation. 

PL.\NTS  UNDER  DESIGN 

Thirteenth.  A  research  and  develop- 
ment program  directed  to  advancing 
the  gas-cooled  heavy-water  moderated 
pressure-tube-type  reactor  is  bei/.e  ;on- 
ducted  Jointly  by  the  Atomic  inergy 
Commission.  East  Central  Nuclear  Group, 
and  Florida  West  Coast  Nuclear  Group. 

Fourteenth.  In  November  1958,  and  in 
response  to  an  AEC  invitation,  a  proposal 
was  made  by  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 
in  cooperation  with  the  nonprofit  High 
Temperature  Reactor  Development  As- 
sociates,   Inc. — a    53-company    associa- 


tion— to  design,  construct,  and  operate 
a  prototype  high -temperature,  helium- 
cooled,  graphite-moderated  nuclear 
powerplant.  The  plant  will  be  designed 
to  be  capable  of  producing  40,000  elec- 
trical kilowatts  and  will  be  located  at 
Peach  Bottom,  Pa.,  on  the  Philadephia 
Electric  Co.'s  system  in  1963.  The  orig- 
inal plan  called  for  the  initial  core  to  be 
metal  clad  and  the  initial  capacity  to  be 
about  28,000  kilowatts.  The  initial  core 
will  now  be  graphite  clad  and  when  the 
plant  is  completed  in  1963  it  should 
have  full  rated  capacity  with  the  first 
core.  The  plant  is  being  constructed  on 
a  fixed-price  contract  for  $24.5  million. 
In  addition,  AEC  will  contribute  toward 
research  and  development  performed  by 
General  Dynamics  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $14  5  million,  including  $2  million 
in  postconstruction  research  and  devel- 
opment. AEC  will  also  waive  up  to  $2.5 
million  in  fuel  use  charges  during  re- 
search and  the  first  5  years  of  operation. 
Research,  development,  engineering,  and 
layout  work  for  the  Peach  Bottom  proj- 
ect are  progressing  on  schedule. 

Some  of  the  major  conventional  equip- 
ment has  already  been  ordered  and  bids 
have  been  received  on  certain  of  the  nu- 
clear steam  supply  components.  Appli- 
cation for  a  construction  license  lias  been 
filed  and  a  hearing  held  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 
The  advisory  committee  has  requested 
additional  information  on  the  research 
and  development  program,  which  may 
delay  the  issuance  of  a  construction 
license. 

PLANTS    UNDER    CONTRACT    NEGOTIATIONS 

Fifteenth.  The  Southern  California 
Edison  Co.  has  reached  a  preliminary 
understanding  and  is  in  the  course  of  ne- 
gotiating definitive  agreements  with 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  and  Bechtel 
Corp.  for  the  construction  of  a  375,000- 
kilowatt  nuclear  reactor  plant  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $78  miUion.  Construction 
of  the  project  is  dependent  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  negotiation  of  such  agree- 
ments, the  negotiation  with  the  AEC  of 
contracts  covering  research  and  develop- 
ment and  waiver  of  fuel-use  charges,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  satisfactory  plant 
site. 

PROJECTS    IN    VARIOUS    PLANNING    STAGES 

Sixteenth.  A  large-scale  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  has   been   authorized   for   con- 
struction by  the  board  of  directors  of 
New  England  Electric  System.    There  is 
no  material  change  in  the  status  of  this 
project  since  a  year  ago.    The  date  for 
completion  and  the  type  have  not  yet 
been  decided,  but  it  is  planned  to  be  of 
the    order    of    200,000    to    300,000    kilo- 
watts— electric — for   operation    not   be- 
fore  1966.     Fossil   fuel  prices  continue 
at  a  low  level  compared  with  3  years  ago. 
Installation  of  larger  conventional  units 
at  Salem  Harbor  and  at  the  new  Brayton 
Point  plant,  the  latter  with  two  units 
scheduled,  one  each  for  1963  and  1964, 
has  deferred  somewhat  the  original  time- 
table for  the  New  England  Electric  Sys- 
tem reactor. 

This  plant  must,  of  course,  take  its 
place  in  the  orderly  development  of  the 
future  power  supply  program  for  the 
system.    It  is  conceived  as  a  production 
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plant,  not  an  experiment  or  prototype. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  completion  date, 
the  system  has  as  yet  no  necessity  to 
freeze  on  the  reactor's  precise  t3rpe  or 
design,  and  can  continue  to  analyze  and 
take  Into  account  continuing  develop- 
ments in  reactor  operations  and  design. 
Seventeenth.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
is  studying  manufacturers'  proposals  for 
a  large-scale  reactor.  Efforts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  the  project  until 


a  satisfactory  conclusion  is  reached  The 
utility  is  hopeful  that  a  decision  on  the 
matter  can  be  made  in  the  next  few 
months.  A  powerplant  site  suitable  for 
a  large  nuclear  powerplant  has  been  ac- 
quired. 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  other  nation  has 
a  nuclear  power  developmental  proKram 
as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  United 
States  and  in  which  private  enterprise 
has  played  such  a  larxe  role      We  have 


uulily  size  power  reactors  in  operation 
to  Kive  us  necessary  operating  and  main- 
tenance experience  and  at  the  same  time 
a  broad  diversified  developmental  pro- 
gram stressing  research  and  prototype 
reactor  construction  Time  has  indi- 
cated that  such  an  approach  is  sound 
and  that  improvement  in  technology  and 
not  kilowatts  is  the  essential  ingredient 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  our  Nation's 
pruk'ram. 
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Electric  utilily  company  participation  in  nucUar  power  development  u-ilh  esiimalc  of  rxpcndUurcs  by  rhclric  utility  companies 

for  nuclear  power  development  ' 
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n.Ef -rSIC     Illl-ITY     COMPANY     PA«TTCIPATION    IM 
Nl-Cl.EAR  POWTH  DEVTLOPMrNT 

Namrs  0/  electric  utility  companies  partic- 
ipating in  nuclear  power  study,  research, 
drrelopmcnt.   operating,  and   construction 

projFcts 

Projects  In  Operation 

1  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  (Dresden)  — 
Nuclear  Power  Group:  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp  ,  Central  IlUnoU  Light 
Co  .  Commonwealth  Kdlson  Co..  IIIIhoLb 
Power  Co  .  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Union  Electric  Co. 

2  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  (Yankee)  : 
Boetoii  Edison  Co  .  Central  Maine  Power  Co., 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp.,  Con- 
necticut LIp'ht  (S:  Power  Co  ,  Eastern  Utilities 
A.s5orlatr5  Hertford  Electric  Light  Co.,  New 
England  Electric  System,  New  England  Gas 
&  Electric  A.-soclatlon,  Public  Service  Co.  of 
New  Hamjishlre.  Western  Massachusetts  Elec- 
tric Co. 

3  Duquesne  Light  Co.   (Shlpplngport) . 

4  Pacific   Gas  Sc  Electric  Co.   (Vailecltos). 
5.  S<^iulhern   CalLforula  Edison   Co.   (Santa 

Sur..in:i  i . 

Projects  Under  Construction 

6  Con.-iulldated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc    ( Indian  Point  i  . 

7  Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Path- 
finder )  — Central  Utilities  Atomic  Power  Asso- 
ciate.- Central  Electric  &  Gas  Co..  Inter- 
state Power  Co..  Iowa  Power  &.  Light  Co.,  Iowa 
Southern  Utilities  Co.,  Madison  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co  .  Northern  States  Power  Co.,  North- 
western Public  Service  Co  ,  Otter  Tall  Power 
Co  ,  St  Joseph  Light  Ac  Power  Co.,  Wis- 
Comdn  Public  Service  Corp. 

8  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co  (Humboldt 
B.iy  I , 

9  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  (Enrico 
Ferinl) — Power    ReacUor    Development    Co.: 

Co  ,  Central  Hudson  Gas  Sl 
Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 
&  Southern  Ohio  Electric 
Power  Co.,  Delaware  Power 
&  Light  Co..  Detroit  Edison  Co..  Georgia 
Power  Co  .  Gulf  Power  Co.,  lowa-DIlnois  Gaa 
&  Electric  Co.,  Long  Island  Lighting  Co., 
Ml-ssl-'isippl  Power  Co.,  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co  .  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Rochester 
G:l8  &z  Electric  Corp,  Toledo  Edison  Co.. 
Wl.scon.sln  Electric  Power  Co. 

10  CaroUnas  Virginia  Nuclear  Power  As- 
sociates. Inc.  (Parr  Shoals)  :  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Co  ,  Duke  Power  Co..  South  Carolina 


Alabama   Power 
Electric    Corp  . 
Co..    Columbus 
Co  .   Consumers 


Electric  Si  Gas  Co.,  Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
Co. 

11.  Saxton  Nuclear  Experimental  Corp. 
(Saxton) :  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co.,  Metro- 
politan Edison  Co.,  Jersey  (Central  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Co. 

12.  Consumers  Power  Co.  (Big  Rock 
Point). 

Projects  Under  Design 

13.  East  Central  Nuclear  Group — Florida 
West  Coast  Nuclear  Group:  Appalachian 
Power  Co.,  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co., 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Indiana  &  Michi- 
gan Electric  Co.,  Indianapolis  Power  &  Light 
Co..  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Mononga- 
hela  Power  Co.,  Ohio  Edison  Co.,  Ohio  Power 
Co..  Pennsylvania  Power  Co.,  Potomac  Edi- 
son Co..  Southern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
West  Penn  Power  Co.,  Florida  Power  Corp.. 
Tampa  Electric  Co. 

14.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  (Peach  Bot- 
tom)— High  Temperature  Reactor  Develop- 
ment Associates,  Inc.;  Alabama  Power  Co., 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co  .  Arkansas  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co..  Balti- 
more Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  California  Electric 
Power  Co.,  Central  Illinois  Electric  &  Gas  Co.. 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co.,  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.,  Central  Louisiana  Electric 
Co..  Inc..  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland  Electric 
nituninatlng  Co.,  Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Gulf  Power  Co.,  Gulf 
States  Utilities  Co.,  Hawaiian  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  Idaho  Power  Co.,  Illinois  Power  Co., 
Iowa  Public  Service  Co.,  Kansas  City  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co..  Ken- 
tucky Utilities  Co.,  Louisiana  Power  &  Llglit 
Co..  Mississippi  Power  Co.,  Mississippi  Power 
&  Light  Co..  Missouri  Public  Service  Co.. 
Montana  Power  Co..  New  Orleans  Public 
Service.  Inc.,  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corp.,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Klectric  Co..  Portland  General  Electric  Co., 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado,  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Mexico.  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  Pub- 
lic Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Puget  Sound 
Power  tt  Light  Co.,  Rochester  Gas  &  EHectrlc 
Corp.,  St.  Joseph  Light  &  Power  Co.,  San 
Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Sierra  Pacific  Power 
Co.,  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  South- 
western Electric  Power  Oo.,  United  Illuminat- 
ing Co.,  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Washington 
Water  Power  Co..  West  Texas  Utilities  Co. 


Projects  in  Contract  Negotiations 

15.  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
Projects  in  Various  Planning  Stages 

16.  New  England  Electric  System. 

17.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Study,    Research    and    Development    Groups 

18.  Empire  State  Atomic  Development  As- 
sociates, Inc.:  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  New  York 
State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.,  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp..  Orange  &  Rockland  Utilities, 
Inc.,  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Corp. 

19.  Texas  Atomic  Energy  Research  Foun- 
dation: Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Com- 
munity Public  Service  Co.,  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  El  Paso  Electric  Co.,  Gulf  States 
Utilities  Co.,  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co., 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  Southwest- 
ern Public  Service  Co.,  Texas  Electric  Service 
Co.,  Texas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  West  Texas 
Utilities    Co. 

20.  Southwest  Atomic  Energy  Associates: 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Arkansas-Mis- 
souri Power  Co.,  Central  Louisiana  Electric 
Co.,  Inc..  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  Gulf 
States  Utilities  Co.,  Kansas  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Louisiana 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Mississippi  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Missouri  Public  Service  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans Public  Service,  Inc..  Oklahoma  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co.,  Western 
Light  &  Telephone  Co.,  Inc. 

21.  Atomic  Power  Development  Associates: 
Alabama  Power  Co.,  Baltimore  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corp.,  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Connecticut 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  Consumers  Power  Co., 
Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Detroit  Edison 
Co.,  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  Georgia 
Power  Co.,  Gulf  Power  Co.,  Hartford  Electric 
&  Light  Co.,  Indlanajxylls  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Long 
Island  Lighting  Co.,  Metropolitan  Edison 
Co.,  Mississippi  Power  Co.,  New  Jersey  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  New  York  State  Electric  &  Gas 
Corp.,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia  Electric 
Co.,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  Rochester  Gas  & 
Electric  Corp.,  Southern  Services,  Inc., 
Toledo  Edison  Co.,  Wisconsin  Electric  Power 
Co.,  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co. 

22.  East    Central    Nuclear    Group.       (See 
Item  13.) 
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23.  Nuclear  Power  Group.     (See  Item  I  ) 

24  Rocky  Mountaln-Paclflc  Nuclear  Re- 
seaxch  Group:  Arlzon*  Public  Service  Co, 
California  Electric  Power  Co.,  Pacific  Power 
&  Light  Co  ,  Portland  Oeneral  Electric  Co  , 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  Public  Serv- 
ice Co  of  New  Mexico,  Utah  Power  &  Mght 
Co  .  Washington  Water  Power  Co. 

25  San  Diego  Oaa  &  Electric  Co. 


tabi^  rv 

BLECTRic   crn-rrT  comtant    pakticipatio.n    in 

NUCLEAR    POWXa   DEVELOPMENT 

Reactor  types 
1    Pressurized    water    reactors:     Shipping- 
port,  Yanlcee.  Indian  Point.  Saxton.  Southern 
California  Edison  project. 

2.  Boiling  water  reactors:  Big  Rock  Point. 
VallecUos,'  Dresden,  Humboldt  Bay.  Path- 
finder 

3.  Fast    sodium -cooled    reactors      Fermi. 

4.  Thermal  sodium-cooled  reactors  Santa 
Susana  ' 

5.  Gas-cooled  reactors:  Peach  Bottom, 
ECNG-FWCNG 

6.  Heavy  water  reactors:    Parr   Shoals 

7.  Epl thermal  thorium  reactors  S<juth- 
west  Atomic  Energy  Associates. 


not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  widow 
under  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act 

This  bill  would  include  widows  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  retired  before 
August  29,  1954.  and  are  not  receiving 
any  other  annuity  or  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  died  before 
August  29,  1954.  could  not  provide  for 
their  widows  by  participating  m  the  Fed- 
eral group  life  in.surance  program  At 
present.  Foreign  Service  offlcer.s  who  re- 
tired before  August  29,  1954.  could  not 
provide  for  widows  by  participating  in 
such  a  Government  in.surance  program 

The  widows  m  this  latter  proup  who 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  these  and 
other  monetary  benefits  from  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive this  pension  under  this  bill 

I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  aeree  with  me  and  p<i.s.s  this 
bill  and  provide  for  the.se  widows. 


(The  followirs;  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Olsen  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  ' 

Mr    MuxTiR. 

Mr    KowALSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  dc  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  accordingly 
1  at  1  o'clock  and  16  minutes,  p.m  i  , 
under  iLs  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed untr.  Monday.  March  6.  1961,  at 
IJ  o'clock  noon. 


PENSIONS    FOR   'WIDOWS    OF    FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  go- 
ing to  introduce  a  bill  next  Monday  that 
would  grant  to  the  widow  of  an  officer  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
a  pension  of  $2,400  upon  the  death  of  the 
husband. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  widow  of  a 
Foreign  Service  ofiQcer  who  died  tsefore 
August  29,  1954,  is  entitled  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  $2,400  per  annum,  if  she  is 
not  already  receiving  an  annuity  or  is 


SPECIAL    ORDFJIS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  followintj  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entereti,  was  trranted  to: 

Mr.  .SrKES.  for  20  minutes  on  Thursday 
ne.vt. 

Mr.  n.MLEY,  for  30  minutes  on  Monday 
ne.xt. 

Mr  Collier  i  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Kyli,  for  30  minutes  on  Monday,  March 
6,  1961 


'  Have  made  capital  contributions  to  and 
participated  In  the  operations  of  the  con- 
ventional equipment  only. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.-ent,  permission  t« 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  Granted  to: 

.Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr   Rabaut. 

Mr  Lindsay. 

•  The  following  Member  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kyd  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  DlROtTNUN. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES  AND  APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED  IN 
TRAVEL     OUTSIDE     THE     UNITED 

STATES 

Mr     BURLESON       Mr    Sfieaker,    sec- 

t.oii  502' b  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1'j.t4,  as  amended  by  .section  401'ai 
of  Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14, 
11*60.  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628,  approved  July  12.  1960,  require  the 
reporting'  of  exix'nses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States  including  both  foreign  currencies 
expended  and  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  by  Members, 
finployees.  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
Kie.ss 

Th.e  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  con.solidated  re- 
port of  foreiK'n  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60  days  that  ConKres.-;  is 
in  .session  m  each  calendar  year  The 
consolidated  report  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administration 
which,  in  turn,  shall  print  such  report 
m  the  Congressional  Record  within  10 
d.ivs  after  receipt  Accordintrly,  there 
are  submitted  herewith,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  limit,  the  consolidated  re- 
ports of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 


Report  of  expfi'lilurf  nf  forehjn   cwn.ncif-i  ond  a piirnprintftl  (iinii.<  hij  the  Committre  on   f'uhlic    ll(;r^y,    I    S     11, 

|Kx[»'iil.-.l  !..t»..  II  J  m   1  and  Dec.  31.  19601 


L'rprr»rnlatnx4 
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Funsf!;  rurrency  (V  .S.  dollar  equivalent) 


A  'irninl 

$1    t^llH   l»J 


Mar.   1.   10«1. 


Charles   A    Bl'Cklet, 
Chairman    Carnmittee  cm   Public   Works 
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Representatuis 
(Expended  betwwn  Jan.  1  and  Uic.  31,  lOTxi] 
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KEtWPlTlL.^TION 


Jon  ii.li  uirii  IK>  list'  'iuiVrtleii' 


AmmnU 
$16,902.  15 


Mar    2,   1961. 


Oren  Harbis. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Interstate  arid  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
f oUows : 

619  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communicatlona  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  bacUog  of  pending 
applications  and  bearing  cases  In  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1960,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act.  as  amended,  July 
16,  1952,  by  Public  Law  654.  82d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

620.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  section  13ib)  of  the  act  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

621.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
E>epartinent  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Wong  Way  June,  A12269388,  pursu- 


ant to  section  244(a)  (4)  of  the  Inunlgi-atlon 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  (8  U.S.C.  1254 
(a)(4);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

622.  A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  suspending  deportation  In  the 
case  of  Harold  Newton.  A4028658.  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (5)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  (8  U.S.C.  1254(a) 
(6));  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

623.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  staff  report  summary 
of  activities  for  1960,  Office  of  Saline  Water. 
ptirsuant  to  Public  Law  448.  82d  Congress, 
as  amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

624.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  dealing  with  the 
coordination  of  State  and  Federal  inherit- 
ance, estate,  and  gift  taxes,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-380;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

625.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  transmit- 
ting correspondence  relating  to  comments 
on  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
an  examination  of  the  agency's  section  1311 
report  of  appropriations  and  funds  under  its 
control  as  of  June  30.  1959  (B-1 14876,  dated 


August  4,  19601 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

626.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office.  U.S,  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  dis- 
trict Judges  retired  from  regular  active  serv- 
ice ";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  49.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mrs.  PPOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2204.  A  bUl  to  extend 
the  time  In  which  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  shall  submit 
its  final  report;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  50).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLLTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  ABKRNSTHT  (by  requests  : 
H  R.  5143  A  bUl  to  amend  section  801  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  EHstiict  of  Columbia."  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr  BERRY; 
HR.  5144.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment for  Individual  Indian  and  tribal  lands 
of  the  Lower  Brule  Slouz  Reservation  In 
South  Dakota,  required  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  for  the  rehataiil- 
tatiun.  social  and  economic  development  of 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other 
purpoees.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inauiar  Affairs 

By  Mr    BOQGS: 
HJR.  5145    A   bill  to   encourage    the   estab- 
IL&hment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOLTON; 
HR.  5146      A   bill   to  amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him   f.jr 
the  education   of  himself  or  any  of   his  de- 
pendents at  an  Institution  of  higher   leiirn- 
Ing;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    BROYHILL; 
HR  5147    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    en- 
titled "An  act  to  require  certain  safety  de- 
vices on   household  refrigerators  shipped  In 
interstate    commerce",    approved    August    2. 
1956;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and 
PoreUn  Commerce. 

By  Mr  CEXLKR; 
HR  5143  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  encourat?e  competi- 
tion in  procurement  by  the  armed  services. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunitiee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H-R.  5149.  A  bin  to  amend  subdivision  idi 
of  section  CO  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ill 
use  96d  )  .^  J  as  to  give  the  court  authority 
on  its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  CHAMBERLAIN 
HR  5150.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equities In  the  computation  of  service  for 
retirement  purpKJses  for  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Women's  Reserve  for  the 
period  from  July  25.  1947.  to  November  1. 
1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr    DtSTT: 
HR  5151     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code   of   1954   so    as    to    Include   a 
pro    rata    share    of    the    Income    of    foreign 
corporations    in    the    gross    Income    of    tax- 
payers  )wnlnL:.  directly  or  Indirectly.  10  per- 
cent  or   more  of   the   Totlng   Btock   of  such 
foreign    corporations,    to   repeal    the    foreltrn 
tax    credit,   and    for   other   purposes,    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By   Mr    DENTON; 
Hit  5152.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  pro.  ide  that 
social  secvirlty  benefits,  other  annuities,  and 
up    to    $10,000    In    payments    under    policies 
of  life  insurance  shall  not  be  considered   as 
income    for    purposes   of    determlnlnij    elli;l- 
bllUy    of    Individuals    for    pension,     tn    the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By   Mrs    DWYEM: 
HR  5153    A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    provide    an    In- 
crease   In    the    amount    for    which    a    credit 
may   be   allowed   against  the   federal    estate 
tax   for  estate   taxes  paid   to  States;    to    the 
C'>mmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  riNO: 
HR  5154    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  C.xle  of  1954  to  grant  an  addltl-nai 
Income  tax   exemption   for  a   taxpayer  sup- 


porting a  dependent  who  has  attained  age  65 
or  is  blind,  to  the  C<jmmiltee  m  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   FOUNTAIN 

HR  5155  A  bin  tn  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  t«3  provide  an  Ini-rea-se 
in  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be 
allowed  against  the  Feder^U  estate  tai  t  'T 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States,  to  the  Co:r.niUie« 
on  Wavs  and  Means 
By  Mrs   KEE 

H  R  5156  A  bill  U:)  wnend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Ac',  uf  1958  ar.d  f  ir  uther 
pur7)oses;  to  the  Committee  in  Banking  and 
Currency 

HR  5157.  A  bill  Uj  amend  the  Intern. il 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  w.th  respect,  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  .■small  business  Invest- 
ment cf  mpanles.  to  the  C  rt'.mlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   KITrHIN 

HR  5158  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lab.  .r 
Standards  Act  "(  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  crap;  'yees  of  interstate  re- 
tail enterprises,  to  Increase  the  minimum 
wage  under  the  act  to  |1  15  an  hour,  and  for 
other  purpose.s;  to  the  Committee  on  Educi- 
ticn  and  l-abor 

By  Mr   LINDSAY; 

HR  5159  A  bill  to  amend  the  Irami^;ra- 
tu<n  and  Nationality  Act  .so  as  to  encourage 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  f  Teign  na- 
tionals by  authorizing  the  .Secretary  of  State 
to  liberalize  visa  req\:{reinen?s  for  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  to  the  United  States,  and  f  >r 
other  purp>o6es,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   MIl.I  IKEN 

HR  5180  A  bill  t.1  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C'Kie  of  1954  to  all  'W  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  lnci>me  tax  for 
amtninta  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  instltutl.  r.^  of  higher 
educatlm,  to  the  Conunlttee  .n  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    MoNAGAN  : 

HR  5161  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C'Kie  of  1954  f'jr  the  purp'>Be  of 
s'imul.itlng  econ>.mic  gr'^wth  and  actUlty 
providing  adUr.lona:  J  bs  for  the  growl:. g 
labor  force,  and  t>ernil!.ting  the  replacement 
of  (jbsuiete  and  Inefficient  machinery  and 
equipment  by  the  allowance  of  reinvest- 
ment depreola'!  in  deductions,  to  the  Com- 
mittee >n  Wiiys  and  M'^ans 
By  Mr    MORRISON 

H  R  5162  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
plojees'  Or otip  Life  In'umm'e  Act  of  1954 
as  amended,  .-to  as  to  pr^tvlde  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  life  Insurance  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pc«t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    PHII.BIN: 

HR  5163  A  bin  to  .amend  ti'le  10  Unlte^l 
States  Code,  to  exempt  certain  cxinira.  ts  with 
foreleg  contractors  from  the  requirement  for 
an  examlnatlon-of-rec'»rds  clau.ie,  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  .Services 
By  Mr    PRICE 

HR   5164    A  bill   to  amend   title  38    l^ilted 
States  C(xle,    U>   provide    f^>r   th'*  pfivinent   of 
pensions  to  veterans     'f  World   War  I.    to  the 
Committee  on  Ve-erans'  Affairs 
Bv  Mr    RPIFEI 

HR  5165  A  bi::  t,,  provtd"  for  Oie  pay- 
ment of  Individual  Indian  and  tribal  lands 
of  the  Crr>w  Creek  .S|o!;y  Retwrvathm  In 
S)Uth  Dakota,  required  by  tJ^e  United  .States 
for  the  Big  Bend  IMm  and  H'-servotr  prf>Ject 
on  the  Ml.ssourl  Rl.er  ar  d  for  the  reh.iblllta- 
tlon.  "wx-lftl  and  ec.  nomic  devel  pment  of  the 
members  >f  the  'r;be  and  for  •  t her  puri^we*. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By    Mr     ROBISON 

H  R  516«  A  bill  to  amer;d  section  1034  of 
the  Interna;  Revenue  C  <)e  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  gal:i 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  t«ix payer  s 
home  will  r.ot  be  t  ixed  whe'i.er  t  n  t  he 
replaces  it  with  .mo-her  residence,  to  the 
Committee  c-n  Ways  and  Mecins. 


By  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI 

HR  5167  A  bill  Ui  authorize  the  estab- 
li.shinent  of  a  Youth  C'oiiservatlon  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  deveiopment  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreatlon.il  areas,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Educ.itlon   and   Ijjbor 

H  H  51tiH  A  hill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  i/f  Coninierce  shall  take  steps  to  en- 
coTirnge  travel  to  the  United  States  by  reel- 
dents  of  foreign  countries,  establish  an 
OlUce  of  Internationa.1  Travd  and  Tourism, 
and  for  other  purpoB«^.  to  the  Committee  on 
In'erstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

HH  5169  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S<Hlal  Secnnly  At  I  to  provide  that  an  lii- 
dr.  iduals  entitlement  to  child's  Insurance 
benefits  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 
18.  f'  r  BO  long  as  he  Is  regularly  attending 
high  s<  hool  or  college.  I4;)  the  Conunlttee  on 
Wa\s  and  Me.ms 

HR.  5170  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
."^'KMal  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  age  re- 
<;u.rprncn*s  for  entitlement  to  wife's  Insur- 
:•. !i"e  benefits  and  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
llt-s.  and  Ui  eliminate  the  provisions  which 
reduce  a  won^ans  benetlts  In  certain  cases 
where  slie  becomes  en'ltled  thereto  before 
att. lining  .ige  t^5,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Meaiis 

L>  .Mr   SAY  LOR- 

H  H  5171  A  bill  to  regulate  Uie  foreign 
cotninerce  of  the  Unit<-d  Stales  by  prijvld- 
ing  for  fair  competition  between  dome.'itlc 
Indu.strles  operating  under  the  Fair  Labor 
StandiiTds  Act  and  foreign  Industries  that 
supply  articles  Imported  Into  the  United 
St.ites,  and  for  other  purjxwee,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.iys  and  Means. 
By  Mr   -sIKES 

H  H  5172  A  bill  to  Increase  from  »«00  to 
$8iX)  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  t.ixpayer  1  Including  the  exemption  for  a 
8i>oU8e  the  exemption  for  a  depei.dent.  and 
Uie  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 
b.iudneab  J  .  to  tiie  Couuuiitee  uu  Ways  and 
Mr  ins 

14,   .Mr    WIONAI.L 

HH  5173  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Hooie  Finance 
Agrncy  to  assist  State  and  1  oc.il  govern- 
ments and  their  public  Insuumei.ialliles  in 
pUnnliig  and  providing;  for  necessivry  com- 
munity facilities  U)  preserve  and  Improve 
essenM.il  mass  transportation  services  In  ur- 
ban and  metropolitan  areas,  to  the  Com- 
niittce  on  Bankin.g  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   MOSS 

HJ  H*"?  '.'81  J"lnt  resolution  proponing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
UMteil  .States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  C onmuttce  on  the 
Judici.iry. 

B>  Mr   CKL1.EU 
H   Res.  2lH    Resolution  to  provide  addition- 
al  funds  for   liie  Committee  on   the  Judici- 
ary;   to    the   C<jnur.lttee   on    HoUbe    Admlnu- 
trailon. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  c'.aase  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials wt'ie  prt'St-nled  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEAKER  Metnorlal  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  .Stjite  of  Maryland,  memorlallr- 
liig  the  Pre«ldent  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Staten  to  provide  compensating  pay- 
ments f or  tax  exemptions  granted  In  Mary- 
land to  members  of  the  dlp;i>m«Uc  corps,  t  • 
the  Committee  on  F.>relgn   Affairs 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent iLnd  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
rel.iti-.e  to  r.iti.'lcatl  on  of  the  propi>6ed 
ikmendrnent  to  the  Constitution  t)f  the 
United  States  granting  representation  In  the 


electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  leg- 
islation providing  benefits  for  veterans  of 
World  War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  granting  an  extension  of 
the  stamp  (food)  plan  pilot  projects  to  in- 
clude the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr    VINSON: 

H  R  5174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    ARENDS: 

H  R  5175  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment  of    Dwlght    David   Eisenhower   to   the 


active  list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 

HJl.  5176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royce  C. 
Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H.R.  5177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tln  Papadlkis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  5178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reynolds 
Peal  Corp.,  New  York.  NY.  and  the  Lydlck 
Roofing  Co.,  Port  Worth,  Tex.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  U.S. 
Display  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5180  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ferenc 
Domjan  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   McDONOUGH: 

HJl.  6181.    A    bill    to    amend    Private    Law 
85-899;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHLAS; 

HH.  5182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  P. 
Redlck;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OSMERS: 

H.R.  5183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchael- 
angelo  Mariano:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HR.  5184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanls- 
lawa  Szprejda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5185.  A  bUl  for  the   relief  of  Rosea 
Liu;    to    the    Committee   on    the    Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  5186.   A   bill    to    amend    Private   Law 
85-699;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  5187.   A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Prank 
Muzzl  and  his  wife,  Maria  Primarano  Muzzi; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY; 
H.  Con.  Res.  183.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to    the    humanitarian    worlts    of    Dr. 
Thomas  Anthony  Dooley:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

75.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Jay  Creswell.  Orlando,  Pla.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  his  resolution  with  reference  to 
a  redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

OF    NEV/    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  HEPRESENTATI'VES 
Thursday,  March  2, 1961 

Mr.    DEROUNIAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    It 

will  be  my  privilege,  tomorrow,  to  speak 
to  the  people  of  Bulgaria  through  the 
Voice  of  America.  March  3  commemo- 
rates for  the  Bulgariiin  people  a  birth  of 
freedom.  On  that  day  83  years  ago,  a 
proud  country  finally  regained  the  inde- 
pendence it  had  lost  several  centuries 
before. 

I  will  tell  these  i)eople  that  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual record  of  subjugation.  This  ugly 
record  finally  was  broken  late  in  the  19th 
century.  Siding  with  the  victorious 
Russian.s  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
Bul^'ana  wa.s  able  to  obtain  its  Inde- 
pendence By  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  Bulgaria's  freedom  was  guar- 
anteed. Thus,  the  Bulgarians  after  over 
five  centuries  of  foreign  domination  were 
finally  liberated  by  the  Russians. 

It  is  one  of  the  sad  ironies  of  history 
that  today  Russia,  under  Communist 
rule,  dominates  Bulgaria.  After  suffer- 
ing the  misei-ies  of  two  World  Wars 
Bulgaria  still  is  not  free.  As  a  result  of 
the  Second  World  War  she  lost  her  free- 
dom in  the  peace  that  followed  to  the 
very  country  which  claimed  to  have 
liberated  her. 

It  is  within  the  context  of  the  modem 
plight  of  Bulgaria  that  March  3  looms  so 
large  upon  the  horizon  as  a  symbol  of 
freedom.  Today  in  Bulgaria  there  is  no 
more  liberty  than  under  Turkish  rule, 
and  it  is  tragic  that  e^'en  in  a  country  so 


desirous  of  freedom  it  cannot  exist.  Let 
us  all  pray  that  the  brave  Bulgarian  peo- 
ple will  soon  be  able  to  realize  their 
heritage  of  freedom  that  we  today  are 
commemorating. 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2, 1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Bulgaria  and  to  Americans  of  Bulgarian 
descent  on  the  83d  anniversary  of  the 
liberation  of  Bulgaria  from  the  yoke  of 
the  decaying  Ottoman  Empire.  On 
March  3,  1878,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
between  imperial  Russia  and  Ottoman 
Turkey  reestablislied  the  Bulgarian  na- 
tion after  500  years  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion. Although  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
nation  were  narrowed  by  the  subsequent 
Congress  of  Berlin,  the  modern  Bul- 
garian nation  then  came  into  existence. 
The  liberation  of  Bulgaria  followed  a 
Ions  struggle  by  gallant  patriots,  which 
won  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  West,  led  by  the  gri?at 
British  Prime  Minister  William  Glad- 
stone. 

A  freely  elected  national  assemlily 
adopted  the  democratic  Tirnovo  Ccn- 
stitution  over  the  opposition  of  czarist 
Russia.  This  democratic  constitution 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Communist 
satellite  regime  which  was  imposed  on 
Bulgaria  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Prom  the  time  of  their  liberation  from 
Turkish  rule  to  the   present   day,   the 


Bulgai-ian  people  have  resisted  the  ag- 
gressive pressures  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism, both  czarist  and  Communist.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n  a  Communist 
satellite  regime  was  imposed  on  Bulgaria 
by  the  Red  army.  The  Soviet  Union 
violated  its  solemn  promise  in  Bulgaria 
as  it  did  all  throughout  Eastern  Europe 
and  permitted  no  free  elections  to  be 
held.  The  Bulgarian  people,  like  all  of 
the  subjugated  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Empire,  retain  their  hope  and  faith  in 
ultimate  liberation. 

The  Bulgarian  National  Front  of 
America,  which  represents  the  patriotic 
younger  generation  in  Bulgarian  politics, 
has  since  1954  organized  solemn  obser- 
vations of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  in 
America. 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  in  this  body  join  with  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Bulgarian  descent,  with  the 
Bulgarian  people  who  bear  the  yoke  of  an 
alien  totalitarianism,  and  with  all  free- 
men in  commemorating  the  day  of 
Bulgarian  liberation  from  Ottoman 
tyranny  and  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  day  of  Bulgarian  liberation  from 
Communist  tyranny  will  not  be  long 
delayed. 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  KOWALSKI 

OF    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  2, 1961 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
so  many  peoples  of  the  world  fighting 
against  the  yoke  of  oppression,  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  mark  Bulgarian 
Liberation  Day. 
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It  was  83  years  ago  today  that  the  act 
of  San  Stcfano  restored  Independence 
to  the  Bulgarian  nation  after  centuries 
of  foreign  domination. 

Against  the  wishes  of  ber  people.  Bul- 
garia has  been  a  aateUlte  natlckn  since 
1944.  Yet  within  her  borders  the  hope 
of  the  restoration  of  full  national  sover- 
eignty has  been  kept  burning  brightly 

On  this  liberation  day,  the  Bulgarian 
people,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Bulgaria  all  over  the  world,  will  join 
in  prayer  that  soon  will  come  the  glo- 
rious day  when  Bulgaria  Is  again  a  free 
nation. 


Balgarian  Liberation  Daj,  March  3,  1878 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Thursday,  March  2,  J  961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thp  Bul- 
garians are  the  most  resourceful  and 
defiant  fighters  against  all  their  enemie.s. 
but  they  are  perhaps  best  known  i>-s  gal- 
lant warriors  against  their  oppressors. 

Their  little  country  in  the  Balkans 
was  a  powerful  kingdom  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  they  constituted  a  real 
power  there  for  centuries.  Then  early 
in  the  15th  century  as  the  Ottoman 
Turks  overran  the  Balkan  Peninsvila 
and  parts  of  southern  Europe,  Bulgaria 
became  an  Ottoman  province  in  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  and  the  Bulgarians  a 
resolute  minority  struggling  against 
Ottoman  despotism.  For  more  than  400 
years  they  carried  on  their  struggle 
against  formidable  odds,  £Uid  all  these 
attempts  ended  in  failure  because  with- 
out effective  outside  help  they  could  not 
cope  with  the  then  powerful  Ottoman 
forces. 

In  the  Rosso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78 
tliey  had  their  chance.  The  Bulgarians 
were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Russian-s. 
for  the  war  was  waged  in  the  name  of  the 
Daikan  peoples.  Early  in  1873  the  Turks 
were  thoroughly  vaiuiuished,  and  when 
Russia  was  dictating  her  peace  temif:, 
she  insisted  upon  Bulgarian  freedom. 
Thus  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  in 
the  treaty  signed  on  March  3,  1878.  and 
since  then  Bulgarians  everywhere,  in  and 
out  of  their  homeland,  think  of  that  day 
as  their  holiday  and  celebrate  it  as  such 
Since  those  days  the  Bulgarian  people 
have  endured  much  misery,  have  Rone 
through  two  devastating  World  Wars, 
and  both  of  these  have  had  tragic  con.-e- 
quences  for  them.  Today,  after  all  tiie 
sufferings  and  sacrifices,  they  are  not 
free  in  their  homeland.  Even  so,  these 
stanch  fighters  for  freedom,  tl.ese 
dauntless  and  hardy  peasants,  under  the 
most  oppressive  of  tyrannies  continue  to 
work  and  hope  for  their  eventual  free- 
dom. There  under  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, and  totally  sealed  off  from  the 
free  world,  they  work  for  their  ruthless 
taskmasters,  yet  cling  to  their  most  cher- 
ished ideal,  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence.   It  l3  sad  but  true  that  while  they 


attained  their  freedom  with  the  aid  of 
czarlst  Rus-slan  forces  83  years  ago,  today 
they  are  robbed  of  their  freedom  in  their 
homeland  by  Communi.st  Rus.sian  agents. 
All  friends  of  freedom -hungry  Bulgarian 
people  hope  that  they  will  awaln  regain 
their  freedom  and  live  In  peace  in  their 
homeland. 


Area  Redevelopment:  A  Must  io  19C1 

F.XTEN.'^ION  OF   F:F\!.\RKS 
'  r 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  Mi(  iiir.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEP!;E.-^EN  V.\^  IVE3 

Thursday.  March  2.  1961 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr  Speaker.  It  Ls  in- 
teresting to  note  that  on  February  27. 
1959,  I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Production  and  Stabi- 
lization of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  support  of  area 
redevelopment  legislation  Two  years 
laler^ — in  fact,  to  liie  day-  on  February 
27.  I  was  scheduled  Ui  appear  before 
Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee-  a^'ain  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Unfortu- 
natelj',  I  was  unable  to  personally  testify 
on  this  long  overdue  program  because 
of  a  recent  Illness.  However.  I  was  given 
the  privilege  of  submitting  a  statement 
to  the  subcommittee.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  will  see  fit  to  pre- 
serve for  all  of  the  Nation's  citizens  op- 
portunity and  human  dignity  by  enact- 
ing area  redevelopment  legislation  My 
statement  to  the  subcommittee  follows; 

Mr  Chairman.  It  Is  with  much  resjret  th,»t 
a  recent  Illness  prpvent<>cl  my  persoK.illy  ap- 
pearing before  ymr  subcommittee  laat  M^n- 
d.ty,  February  27  \:\  support  of  the  are:i  re- 
development b:ll  However  I  appreciate 
h.-wlng  the  oppMrtunlty  of  bubmlttlng  n 
st.itement  In  support  of  tl.;s  nuu-.^  iit-eileU 
pr  >gram 

.Since  the  84th  T'^nRres-H  I  hnve  been  exer'- 
Ing  every  eff'Tt  toward  the  support  ^f  legis- 
lation to  provide  extended  Federal  a.-uslstance 
to  depressed  areas  I  rcfu.^e  to  beo<  me  dls- 
couraifed  because  (>f  pa.st  Presldct.tlal  veti)e9 
of  bills  which.  In  my  opinion.  W'-re  desper- 
ately needed  t<i  protect  this  Nation's  great 
huinaxi  resources.  Again  this  year,  as  in  the 
pa-st.  I  am  prepared  to  fight  with  all  my 
O  >d-glven  strength  to  see  the  .Area  Rede- 
velopment Act  born  to  reaM'r 

It  ts  with  honor  and  prlv.l'^e  ?h.-\?  I  rep- 
resent the  people  of  the  14th  District  "f 
Michigan.  I  am  enrertn^  my  25th  ytar  (>f 
service—  and  through  this  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury I  have  been  a  part  of  their  etlorts  to 
build  a  finer  C'Vinmuulty  antl  to  respond  to 
the  call  uf  our  Nation  through  wars  and  n.i- 
tlonal  emergencies  This  f.me,  It  Is  my  dis- 
trict which  needs  the  response  and  support 
of  Us  mother  Nation  -fir  this  day  tiiou- 
sands,  yes.  165,000  citizens  of  thl.i  great  cltv 
of  Detroit,  cannot  find  gainful  employment, 
cannot  support  their  families,  and  they  are 
begging  for  ar.  honest  d.r.s  work.  But 
these  people  have  been  pushed  off  that  mag- 
ical path  of  opportunity  through  no  fault 
of  their  own 

This  Is  not  a  peculiar  situation  happening 
only  to  Detroit  or  to  Just  one  Indu.strlal 
center,  but  one  that  Is  like  a  growing  cancer 
whtcb  has  spread  to  communities  large 
and  imall — Industrial  and  agricultural - 
throughout  our  Nation,    and.  if  n.t  treated 


now  It  can  eat  Its  way  Into  our  economic 
backbone  and  pr.Kluce  Irreparable  dama^ 
to  our  national  strength 

These  communities  and  their  States  have 
fried  desperately  to  flght  this  curse  of  un- 
emplovinent  They  have  cried  time  and 
time  again  for  help  thro'igh  their  legislative 
representatives  TT»e  Cm  greaa  reepondecl 
twue  .inly  to  h;iv  been  ar  swered  by  Exec- 
utive vetoes 

Mr  Chairman  we  must  renew  our  fight 
We  m\i.st  muster  .ill  the  strength  of  this  leg- 
islative b'Xly  which  speaks  for  the  people 
We  niust  provide  the  laws  necessary  to  re- 
capture the  vitality  of  our  national  econ- 
omy and  give  t  i  the  people  nf  our  Nation 
a  pT'igram  providing  the  meth<Kls  to  enable 
our  distressed  areas  to  achieve  lasting  im- 
pro-,ement  and  to  enhance  their  doniestlc 
pro.sperUv  by  establishing  stable  and  dlver- 
sifted  local  economies  This  legislation  will 
►...e  us  strength  not  only  at  home  but  will, 
indeed,  prove  to  the  wurld  we  are  still  one 
n  itKm  under  Ckxl  striving  to  preserve  for 
all  Its  citizens  opportunity  and  human 
d'.cnlty 

On  behalf  <  f  the  165.000  unemployed  In 
r>'''rolt  and  hundreds  of  thousands  In  other 
(l''pre.-<.st>d  areas,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
f.ivorably  consider  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  and  to  report  It  a*,  the  earliest  poaalble 
m   ment 

Ih.mk  yuu. 


The  4  H  Club  Members  Serve  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KKNTfCKT 

IN  THE  HOUS*  OP  REPRJESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  2.  1961 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Week  will  be  celebrated 
this  year  from  March  4  to  the  II.    The 

nearly  2^3  million  members  of  this  na- 
tional youth  organization  are  indeed 
worthy  of  our  recognition  and  encour- 
agement for  by  their  participation  in 
4-H  Club  activities  now  they  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  be  responsible,  well- 
trained  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

From  an  inauspicious  begmning 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  ex- 
ten.sive  system  of  4-H  Clubs  now  en- 
circles the  globe  and  more  than  40 
countries  have  adopted  all  or  part  of  the 
plan.  This  phenomenal  growth  is  due 
not  only  to  the  appeal  of  the  4-H  Club 
program  but  also  to  the  fine  guidance  of 
three  major  groups  who  lead  as  a  team 
to  carry  on  national  4-H  Club  activitiesi 
The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Stale  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation, 
and  the  National  4-H  Service  Committee 
The.se  groups  join  together  in  their  com- 
mon endeavor  to  assist  4-H  members  to 
make  the  most  of  their  abilities,  to 
utili/e  scientific  advances  in  farming 
and  homemaking,  and  to  render  more 
efficient  service  to  their  community, 
State,  and  Nation. 

At  the  hxal  level,  direction  and  in- 
struction are  provided  by  county  agents, 
liome  demon.>tration  agents,  parents, 
businessmen,  teachers,  and  older  4-H"ers 
who  give  generously  of  their  time  and 


talents  to  insure  the  success  of  4-H 
Club  work.  In  the  Second  District  of 
Kentucky  and  in  Kentucky  generally  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  many  such  out- 
ttanding  men  and  women  whose  efforts 
are  apparent  in  the  impressive  success 
of  the  4-H  program  in  Kentucky.  They 
deserve  our  wholehearted  gratitude  for 
working  for  a  bef-er  America  through 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Only  through 
an  informed  citizenry,  directed  by  high 
moral  values  and  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, can  we  rightfully  assume  the  lead- 
er.'^hip  of  the  free  world. 

The  continuing  theme  of  National 
4-H  Club  Week  is  'T/earn.  Live,  Serve 
Throupih  4-H."  and  I  believe  it  clearly 
expresses  the  high  purposes  to  which 
these  young  people  are  dedicated. 
Through  their  4-H  Club  work,  boys  and 
rirls  learn  better  ways  to  farm,  prepare 
food,  make  clothing  and  numerous  other 
skills  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them 
in   later  life. 

The  4-H  Club  members  strive  to  live 
each  day  in  a  manner  which  will  reflect 
credit  upon  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  organization.  Individual  per- 
fection in  their  intellectual  and  moral 
life  as  expressed  in  the  4-H  Club  motto 
"make  the  best  better"  is  also  stressed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  word  of 
the  theme  is  "Serve,"  because  It  is 
through  service  that  these  young  people 
put  into  practice  the  training  they  have 
received  in  their  4-H  Club  projects.  Not 
only  do  their  families,  communities,  and 
Ptatcs  benefit  from  their  knowledge,  but 
they  are  made  aware  of  the  satisfaction 
and  joy  resulting  from  service  to  one's 
fello'wv  man.  This  willingness  to  serve 
will  carry  over  into  the  future  and  they 
will  become  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  commend  all  present 
members  of  the  4-H  Clubs  in  Kentucky 
on  their  outsiandirig  achievements,  and 
to  thank  the  many  men  and  women  in 
my  section  of  the  State  who  are  con- 
tributing .so  much  in  time,  energy,  and 
enthu.'-ia.sm  to  this  fine  youth  organiza- 
tion. 


A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — Protest    Against    Increase 
Residual  Fael  Oil  Import  Quota 


in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TRE  l;'NITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  2, 1961 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  take  some  real  na- 
tional eye  shutting  to  ignore  the  igno- 
miniou.s  effects  which  importations  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil  have  upon  the 
economies  of  our  coal-producing  States. 
Fortunately,  our  new  and  excellent  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Mr.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  is  wide  awake 
to  this  situation,  and  conducted  a 
lengthy  and  grueling  hearing  on  the 
matter  on  February  20. 


Nor  is  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
uninformed  as  to  the  serious  economic 
decline  which  foreign  residual  oil  im- 
ports have  caused  in  many  areas  of 
our  coal-producing  States.  But  to 
strengthen  his  hand  in  forging  an  equi- 
table solution  to  this  most  inequitable 
matter,  I  sent  him  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1961,  which  17  of  my  senatorial 
colleagues  cosigned. 

This  letter  contains  many  of  the  perti- 
nent facts  regarding  the  situation,  and 
I  lielieve  that  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  are  interested  in  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  depressed  areas,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  letter. 
For  this  reason,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  letter  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  President;  As  you  have  c'.early 
proclaimed,  the  deterioration  of  ma.-kets, 
decline  of  Job  opportunities,  and  ecoriomlc 
distress  throughout  the  coal-producing  re- 
gions of  America  are  Intolerable  and  danger- 
OU8  to  our  very  security.  The  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  represent- 
ing theFe  many  areas,  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  these  regions,  the  Nation's  coal 
producers,  members  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  operators  and  emplDyees 
of  the  coal-hauUng  railroads,  and  others  so 
vitally  concerned  are  solidly  determined  that 
such  conditions  must  be  corrected.  We, 
therefore,  wish  to  present  for  your  attention 
facts  regarding  the  Injurious  effects  upon  the 
coal  and  rail  Industries  resulting  fror.i  in- 
creasing Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

In  February  1955,  there  was  Issued  a  re- 
port prepared  by  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Energy  Supplies  and  Resources  Policy,  (stab- 
llshed  by  the  President  on  July  30,  1954.  In 
part,  the  report  contained  the  following 

"An  expanding  domestic  oi!  Industry  plus 
a  healthy  oil  Industry  In  free  countries  \rhich 
help  to  supply  the  U.S.  ma.'^kct,  ccns  ;itule 
basically  Important  elements  In  the  kind  of 
industrial  strength  which  contributes  most 
to  a  strong  national  defense.  Other  energy 
Industries,  especially  coal,  must  also  main- 
tain a  level  of  operation  which  will  make 
possible  rapid  expansion  In  output  snould 
that  become  necessary." 

We  maintain  that  the  cor.l  industry  does 
not  today  enjoy  a  level  of  operation  which 
would  make  possible  rapid  expansion  In  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  Reslduiil  oil 
imports,  having  risen  from  53  million  bar- 
rels In  1948  to  230  million  In  1960,  have 
made  dangerous  inroads  Into  coal's  east 
coast  markets. 

The  1960  imports  of  residual  oil  were  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  55  millior  tons 
of  bituminous  coal.  About  75  percerit  of 
the  oil  which  Is  Imported  Is  competitive 
with  coal.  Therefore,  this  competitive  ele- 
ment last  year  dl.splaced  41,250.000  tens  of 
coal.  The  average  value  per  ton  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  F.O.B.  mines,  being  around  $4.86 
(1959  figure),  the  loss  of  a  market  foi  41>.i 
million  tons  of  coal  meant  a  loi»  of 
$200,475,000  In  gross  revenues  for  coa:  pro- 
ducers. This  meant  a  loss  of  tlOO  million 
In  miners'  wages,  or  a  year's  work  for 
nearly  20,000  men.  It  meant  a  loss  ol  HOO 
million  in  new  equipment,  taxes,  develop- 
ment of  new  mines,  and  return  on  Invest- 
ment. Additionally,  the  railroads  lost  well 
over  $100  million  In  lost  freight  revenues. 


to  say  nothing  of  the  wages  lost  to  rail- 
road workers.  One  could  further  cite  the 
loss  In  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

It  is  doubtftU  that  any  other  major  In- 
dustry, vital  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation, 
has  experienced  anything  approaching  the 
depressed  financial  condition  of  the  coal 
mining  industry  over  the  past  20  years.  In 
1953,  producers  who  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  coal  mined  realized  a  calculated 
net  profit  of  less  than  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  of  the  gross  value  of  the  coal  pro- 
duced. It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  therefore, 
that  the  coal  Industry  is  in  a  precarious 
financial  situation,  and  it  simply  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  engage  in  research, 
to  purchase  high  priced  equipment  for  use 
In  the  highly  competitive  fuel  field,  and  to 
maintain  the  cost  upkeep  of  machinery  and 
operative  mines  ready  to  expand  produc- 
tion  in   a   moment   of   emergency. 

Moreover,  an  industry  plagued  by  declin- 
ing employment  for  a  generation  cannot 
raise  a  new  generation  of  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced coal  miners  In  a  day  of  peril.  As 
the  number  of  personnel  regularly  employed 
In  the  mines  has  been  sharply  reduced,  there 
has  been  a  steady  reduction  in  the  relative 
number  of  younger  men  employed  In  the 
coal  Industry.  In  1951  the  percentage  of 
miners  under  30  years  of  age  was  18.6.  In 
1957  it  had  fallen  to  6.5  percent.  This 
alarming  trend  emphasizes  the  Importance 
of  retaining  young  workers  In  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry  In  order  to  assure  an  .ade- 
quate supply  of  experienced  and  skilled 
workers  in  the  event  of  war. 

With  reduced  coal  freight  tonnage,  25 
percent  of  the  roliing  stock  of  the  B.  &  O. 
Railroad  Is  presently  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
the  situation  Is  equally  bad  with  other 
railroads.  Railroad  workers  have  been  laid 
off.  railroads  are  not  buying  new  cars  as 
fast  as  old  ones  are  headed  for  the  scrap 
heap,  and  this  great  medium  of  transporta- 
tion would  find  it  difficult  to  respond  to  the 
requirements  which  must  be  met  in  an  hour 
of  national  peril. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  has  suJTered  as 
a  result  of  increased  foreign  imports,  be- 
cause domestic  exploration  and  production 
rre  discouraecd.  Meanv^hUe,  the  great  In- 
dustrial plfnis  on  the  es  «t  coast  have  be- 
come Increasingly  depenaent  upon  foreign 
residual  oil.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
foreign  sources  which  supplied  but  26  per- 
cent of  tlie  east  coast  residual  oil  require- 
ments in  1940,  now  account  for  something 
In  excess  of  70  percent  of  the  residual  oil 
requirements  of  the  same  area.  If  war 
should  come,  the  foreign  sources  which  sup- 
ply these  requirements  would  become  ut- 
terly undependable.  To  be  reminded  of 
this,  one  has  only  to  read  pages  87  and  88 
of  the  Interior  Department's  "History  of 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  1941- 
45."  That  document,  in  referring  to  the 
sinking  of  50  tankers  along  the  east  coast 
in  1942  and  the  resulting  fuel  supply  situa- 
tion, has  this  to  say: 

"Although  the  boats  had  to  keep  running 
to  supply  military  requirements,  no  one 
could  doubt  the  decline  of  tanker  shipments 
for  civilian  needs  in  the  face  of  those  50  sink- 
ings. From  then  on.  until  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  tanker  deliveries  were  an  insignifi- 
cant factor  in  supplying  the  oil  needs  of  the 
east  coast." 

It  Is  obvious.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing, 
that  to  permit  increasing  quantities  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  to  be  Imported  Into  this  coun- 
try is  to  Invite  economic  disaster  In  the  coal, 
domestic  oil,  and  railroad  industries  In  time 
of  uneasy  peace  and  to  Invite  military  dis- 
aster to   the   country  in  time  of  war. 

We  appreciate  that  you  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  home  does 
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not  use  residual  oil  for  heating  purposes 
Most  of  it  goes  Into  Indiutry,  because  special 
equipment  Is  required  for  preheating  pur- 
poses. While  US.  reflnerlei  are  very  ad- 
vanced and  efflclent,  the  residual  fuel  oil 
yield  In  Scuth  American  refineries  may  be 
as  high  as  60  percent.  In  order  to  dispose 
of  residual  oil.  the  oil  companies  are  will- 
ing to  sell  It  at  almost  any  price,  and  It  Is 
dumped  on  utility  and  large  steam  plants 
that  have  multiple  burning  equipment 
They  provide  the  focal  point  for  the  resid- 
ual-coal competition  when  there  are  ex- 
ceaa  supplies  of  residual  oil  caused  by  Im- 
ports. Consequently,  there  is  no  stability  of 
price,  and  the  obJectlTS  is  to  undersell 
coal  at  any  price.  This  type  of  competition 
Is  unconscionable  and  simply  cannot  be  met 
by  the  coal  Industry.  The  results  are  closed 
mines,  unemployed  men  walking  the  streeia 


looking  for  work,  and  families  with  no  food 
other  than  Oovernment  surplu.s  c  immcxll- 
tles 

We.  the  undersigned,  do  not  aak  for  com- 
plete elimination  of  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
ports. This  would  be  unreaaonnble  iind  un- 
thinkable But  we  do  ask  for  a  s.ibatanllal 
reduction  We  maintain  that  the  quotas 
on  residual  oil  Imports  should  be  »<.)  de- 
signed to  permit  the  coal  industry,  the  do- 
mestic oil  tndustrv  and  the  tri4nsp<>rtatli)n 
Industry  to  meet  the  needs  of  exploration 
and  research,  repair  and  replace  damaged 
and  obsolete  equipment  recoup  employment 
losses,  and  maintain  a  capability  to  meet 
the  expanded  needs  of  a  national  emer- 
gency We  believe  that  it  is  unwise  ti^  per- 
mit residua,  imports  In  any  year  to  rise 
above  1957  levels,  and  we  hop«  that  a 
thorough  reevaluatlon  of  the  residual  oil 
Import  quota  program  will   reveal   the  neces- 


sity for  .1  gradual  reduction  of  quota  levels 
to  a  point  where  coal  might  be  permitted  to 
regain  a  part  of  Its  markets,  at  least,  and 
the  doine.'«tlc  oil  Industry  may  be  encouraged 
to  tlnd  new  .vjurces  of  supply  so  as  to  ellml- 
11,1'e  th«  necesAity  for  our  having  to  depend. 
In  the  event  of  war.  on  foreign  sources  which 
wi:i  Ukeiy  be  unable  to  produce  and  on 
t:inkers  which  *iU  surely  be  unable  to  reach 
our  shores 

Slnceiriv  yotirs 
RoBEST    C      Byrd     Jcn.nincs    Randolph, 
Frank  J    Lausche.  Pkank  Caklson,  J 

J       HiCKET,     KOMEI     E      CAPeHAST,     Oalc 

W       Mc-Oee.     Thruston     B      Moston, 
Stej'Hen    M     Young.    John    Shkxman 

CCH>PE«.     A.NDKEW     P      St'HOEPPEL,     VanCE 

Hartke.    Wallace   F    Bennett.   Ernest 

ORUENINC.     E      L      BaMTLETT.     MlLTt)N     R 

YoirNo,    Frank    E     Moss.    QUE.^^rlN    N 
HURni(  K.    U  .S     Senators 
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SENATE 

Fkidw,  March  W,  I'.Xil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D  D  ,  offered  the  foUowini? 
prayer 

Our  Father,  God,  on  this  fair  day 
when  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Re- 
public has  dedicated  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  temple  of  conservation,  a 
noble  symbol  of  our  vital  resources,  we 
lift  our  doxology  for  the  good  land  which 
Thou  hast  given  us.  Roll  upon  our  con- 
sciences, we  pray,  our  responsibility  as 
trustees  who  occupy  this  land  for  so  bru-f 
a  span. 

Before  Thee,  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth. 
we  would  regard  our  inheritance  as  holy 
ground — for  the  earth  is  Thine,  and 
all  that  Is  therein — whose  beauty  is  to 
be  reverenced,  whose  forests  are  to  be 
guarded,  whose  soil  is  to  be  preserved. 
whose  primeval  reaches  and  ranges  are 
to  be  unspoiled,  and  whose  wildlife  is  to 
be  protected. 

We  are  grateful  that  for  our  day  Thou 
art  raising  up  prophets  like  Nehemiah 
of  old.  who  are  crying  to  the  despoilers 
of  our  national  wealth.  "Behold,  we  are 
the  servanus  of  that  larger  and  opulent 
land  Jehovah's  great  goodness  hath  given 
to  our  fathers." 

Enable  us  to  exercise  our  steward.ship 
wisely  and  well  for  the  sake  of  those 
whose  distant  feet  we  hear  coming  along 
the  f uture  s  broadening  way. 

We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  who  in 
a  wayside  flower  saw  a  glory  surpa.s.sing 
the  robes  of  royalty.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  2,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr,  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE   DURING 
MORNTNG   HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  un- 
d<.'r  the  rule,  there  w  ill  bo  the  a.'^ual  morn- 
ing hour  for  the  trai'.saction  of  routine 
bu.^iness  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN*r  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  .so  ordered 


EXKXTUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ3  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  corusider 
executive  bu.sine.s,s,  to  c<>n.^lder  the  nomi- 
nations sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  motion  was  at; reed  to.  and  the 
Stnate  procee(ie<i  to  the  con.sidcration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGE    HEP^ERRED 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  la.d  before  the 
Senate  a  ine.s.-aKe  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submittuii;  .sundry 
nominations,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Commute^  on  .Armed  Services 

'For  nominations  this  day  received. 
SCO  the  rnd  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMIT'IEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nomination.s  were  submitted 

By    Mr     EASTLAND    from    the    Committee 

•  n  the  JudliUiry 

WUlKim  A  McRae.  Jr  ,  of  Fnorld.i.  to  be 
UH  clL^tr.Lt  jiKlgi-  ioT  the  ^^outhern  district 
of  Plorkla 

By  Mr  ROBETRTSON.  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Charles  M  Meriwether,  of  Alabama,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  bi>ard  of  directors  of  the 
Exjxjrt-Imp<.rt  B.iiik    >f  Washington 

By  Mr  RUri^iELI,  from  the  Comn:ilttee  on 
Armed  Services 

Prank  Burton  Ellis,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT  fn>m  the  Committee 
on  PoreUn  Relatlon.s 

IX>u>?Ia8  Dillon,  (if  New  Jersey  to  be  U  .S 
Governor  of  the  International  Monptaxy 
Fund;    U  S     Governor    of    the    Intern.itlon.il 


Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development: 
luid  Ciovernor  of  the  Inter-.\merlcan  Devel- 
'  'pmen'-    H  iiiK.    .iiul 

lie-ir^e  W  Ball,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lu'ubiu.  to  Ije  U  J3  Alternate  Governor  of 
the  Intern  I'.lona!  M. .notary  Fund.  U  -S  Al- 
ternate Ci<ivcrni>r  of  the  Inifr national  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
.Miernale  Governor  of  r!ip  Inter-.\merican 
Dt'vel  ipmenr    Bar;k 


EXECUTIVE  RFPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
p«):  t  favorably  the  nominations  of  183 
officers  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  major  ncnt-ral  and  brigadier  general 
in  the  Rrkular  Air  Force  and  Air  Force 
Rf.serve.  as  well  as  the  nominations  of 
20  oflicfrs  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  Krade  of  rear  admiral  in  the  Naval 
Rcservf  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  nomi- 
nations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calt-ndar 

The  nominations  were  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  follows: 

Le  nard  S  n.iiley.  and  sundry  other  of- 
flrtTs  of  the  N  iva!  Reserve,  for  tem(x>rary 
I>r  'tn  it ;on. 

M.iJ  Gen  William  P  Farnaworth  (brlg- 
aUier  general.  Air  Force  Fte.servei,  US  Air 
Force,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment   In    the   .Air   Force   Reserve,    and 

Lt  Oeu  Joseph  F  Carroll  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. H-g\ilnr  Air  Force  i .  US  Air  Force,  and 
sundry  othrr  •  diet  rs,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regul.ir    .Mr    Force 

Mr  STKNNIS  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  also 
report  favorably  a  total  of  1  84a  nomi- 
nations in  the  Regular  Air  Force  for 
promotion  to  the  nrade  of  major  These 
nanii'-.  have  already  appeared  in  the 
CoNCRZ-ssioNAL  RECORD  In  order  to  .save 
the  fxpt-nse  of  printing  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's de.sk  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Eklwards  Abrams.  Jr  .  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Air 
Fo.-ce 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomi  nations  on   the  calendar  will   be 

stated. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Norman  M.  Clapp.  of  Wisconsin, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Rural  ESec- 
triflcatlon  Administration  for  a  term  of 
10  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


TENNESSEE  VAT  J. FY  AUTHORITY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Ehrectors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  May  18.  1989. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


MISSISSIPPI   RTVER   COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Col.  Jackson  Graham,  Corps  of 
Enjiineers.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sis.sippl  River  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  28,  1879  (21  Stat. 
37  m  33  U.S.C.  642). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  on  these 
nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President;  I 
w  ish  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Norman  M.  Clapp  as  REA 
Administrator.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Clapp,  and  know  him  favorably.  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  an  outstanding  adminis- 
trator. He  understands  the  mission  and 
the  program  of  REA.  He  is  dedicated 
to  the  social  and  economic  well-being 
of  our  farm  families. 

I  believe  that  this  particular  appoint- 
ment will  strengthen  the  program,  and 
I  wish  to  commend  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whom  I  am 
sure  was  consulted  on  this  particular 
nomination.  Mr.  Clapp  comes  from  our 
neighboring  Stat^  of  Wisconsin.  He  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 
and  I  see  that  he  was  looked  upon  fa- 
vorably by  the  senior  Senator.  I  join  as 
a  neighbor  in  wishing  him  well,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  new  appointment 
and  assure  him  of  my  cooperation. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  ccm- 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  fallowing  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rkpobt  on  TKANsrsH  OF  Funds  Authorized 
»o«  Aix  Detxnse  Missile  Installations 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
eetabllshment  of  missile  installations  which 
have  been  required  as  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  air  defense  plan  has  not 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RiPOBT    ON    Liquidation    Operations,    Busi- 
ness AND  Disaster  Loans  or  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corpoeation 
A   letter    from    the    Administrator,    Small 
Business  Administration,   Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,   a  quarterly 
report  on  the   liquidation  operations,  busi- 
ness, and  disaster  loans  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion   Finance    Corporation,   for    the   quarter 
ended   December  31,   1860    (with  an   accom- 
panying   report);     to     the     Committee     on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Rkport  or  D.C.  Transit  Ststem,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  president,  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  sys- 
tem, for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1960, 
with  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31,  1960 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rkport  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  his  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  finances,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Saline  Watee 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  for  1960;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Withdrawal  From  District  Courts 
Jurisdiction  of  Certain  Suits 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  withdraw  from  the  district 
courts  Jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by  fidu- 
ciaries who  have  been  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  diversity  of  citizenship  be- 
tween the  parties  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Section  5021  of  Title  18, 
United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  5021  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code  (with  an  accompanjrlng 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

CLAKinCATION    OF   STATUS    OF    CERTAIN    JUDGES 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges  retired  from  regular  ac- 
tive service  (with  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  AcTrvrriEs  of  Vetejians  or  World 
Wa«  I  or  THE  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  national  quartermaster. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  covering  the  activities  of  that 
organisation  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Furnishing  of  Congressional  Record  to 
Members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  trajisEiitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
the  Congressional  Record  to  members  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc..   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,   or  presented,   and   referred   as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations  : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  9 
"Whereas  the  Great  Plains  area  of  the 
United  States  encompasses  a  large  portion 
of  the  States  of  Montana.  Wyoming,  North 
Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  is  a  vital  part  of  the  agricultural  and 
livestock  productions  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  major  portion  of  the  non- 
irrigated  acres  In  these  10  States  experience 
frequent  p)€riods  of  extensive  drought  and 
are  subject  to  severe  wind  and  water  ero- 
sion;   and 

"Whereas  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  in- 
tensive research  on  the  conservation  and 
maximum  use  of  available  moisture,  on  soil 
moisture  plant  relationships,  and  systems 
of  managing  highly  erodlble  soils  in  periods 
of  drought;  and 

"Whereas  such  need  having  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  such  research; 
and 

"Whereas  the  eastern  one-half  of  Colorado 
is  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  Great  Plains 
where  a  high  percentage  of  the  days  are 
cloudless,  the  light  intensity  is  high,  and 
the  relative  humidity  is  adequately  low  to 
minimize  dally  operating  costs  of  growth 
chambers,  the  wind  tunnel  and  greenhouse 
facilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  43d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  {the  Senate  concurring  herein), 
That  It  respectfully  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  act  favorably  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  facilities  to  conduct 
soil  moisture  research  studies  for  the  Great 
Plains,  that  funds  needed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  laboratory  be  appropriated  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  the  facility  be  lo- 
cated at  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  site 
most  logically  situated  to  meet  the  required 
climatic,  physical,  and  other  geographic  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  conduct  of  research 
in  the  Great  Plains  area;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Colorado,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions for  the  House,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations for  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service. 

"Albert  J.  Tomsic, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Gkne  Manzanares, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
'•Robert  L.  Knous, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"LOCILK  L.  SHUSlMt. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
8tat«  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Flxuknce: 

"Sbkatk  Joint  Rbsohttion  10 

"Joint    resolution    relatlTe    to    Imports    of 
lumber  and  lumber  products 

"Whereas  the  lumber  products  Industry  of 
the  United  States  haa  in  past  years  sought 
adequate  protection  from  excessive  Imports 
of  lumber  and  lumber  products,  particularly 
of  plywood,  from  low-wmge  foreign  countries, 
and 

"Whereas  lumber  production,  employment 
and  related  business  In  the  producing  com- 
munities have  been  seriously  curtailed  and 
are  threatened  with  further  curtailment. 
and 

"Whereas  the  lumber  products  Industry  in 
northern  California  haa  particularly  been 
hampered  by  foreign  imports  and  la  suffer- 
ing from  serious  unemployment;  and 

"Whereas  definite  relief  for  the  lumber 
products  Industry  from  the  serious  effect  of 
excessive  importation  of  lumber  and  lumber 
products,  particularly  of  plywood,  at  prices 
selling  below  our  costs  of  production.  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  h*lt  the  progressive 
decline  In  lumber  production  In  many  areas 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  Asfieynbly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorallzes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  im- 
mediate relief  under  the  terms  of  the  escape 
or  peril  point  clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  by  establishing  import  quotas  or  any 
other  appropriate  action  to  relieve  the  lum- 
ber products  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
and  particularly  that  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry m  northern  California,  from  the  vast 
and  ever-Increasing  imported  quantities  of 
plywo<Kl  and  v>ther  lumber  and  lumber  pr'xl- 
ucts  flooding  our  domestic  markets,  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  directed  to  transmit  a  ccpy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  nt  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  Cikllfornl.i  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States   ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  3 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  use  of   the 
natural  ga-s  supply  at  Barrow  by   the  citi- 
zens of  that  community 
Whereas    the   citizens  of   Barrow.   Alaska, 
are  in  desperate  need  of  fuel  with  which  to 
heat    their    homes    during    the   har-ih    Arctic 
wi.nter.  and 

■  Whereas  this  desperate  need  is  a  chronic, 
annu.i;  occurrence  caused  by  Barrow's  ex- 
treme Isolation  from  Its  artlficlany  detCT- 
mlned    sources    of   fuel    supply:    and 

"Whereivs  a  ready  source  of  natural  g<ifl 
for  fuel  Is  now  being  used  at  Barriw.  but 
exclusively  by  the  Federal  aovernment  as  a 
private  m)n.>p'ily  for  the  several  Federal 
agencies  located  at  Barrow;  and 

Whereas  this  source  of  fuel  although 
held  as  a  private  monopoly  by  the  Federal 
Government,  is  rightly  the  property  of  all 
the  peoplfr — Its  discovery,  exploitation,  trans- 
mission, and  even  its  very  monopoly  use 
being  paid  for  from  the  tsx  moneys  of  the 
people.  Including  the  citizens  of  Barrow: 
and 

"Whereas  the  only  argument  advanced 
against  the  use  of  the  natural  gas  by  the 
citizens  of  Barrow  Ls  that  such  use  will 
result  In  a  more  rapid  diminution  of  the 
source  than  will  the  prlvste.  restricted  lise 
of  the  several  Federal  agencies;  and 

"Whereas  these  Federal  agencies  would 
never  want  for  fuel  even  if  the  gas  were 
completely  expended  and  the  only  suffering 


they  would  experience  would  be  inconven- 
ience rather  than  cold  such  as  the  citizens 
of  Barrow  must  suffer,  and 

"Whereas  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  Is 
Immeasurably  more  important  than  Is  the 
convenience  of  any  or  all  the  Federal  agen- 
cies, anc*  the  convenience  of  any  govern- 
ment .'hould  never  be  placed  before  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  from  which  all  legitimate 
government  springs  and  In  which  all  legiti- 
mate  pcjwers   of   government    rest,    and 

"Whereas  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Seaton  promised  the  i>eople  of  Bar- 
row th.it  he  would  do  all  possible  to  supply 
them  with  natural  gas.  that  his  department 
was  not  op(K)8ed  to  such  a  move.  thMt  only 
technical,  legal  difficulties  st'xxl  in  the  way 
of  such  a  move,  and  that  If  these  dlfflcul- 
tles  could  not  be  solved  administratively  he 
would  "Initiate  legislation  making  the  gas 
available  to  the  Barrow  Eskimos"  There- 
fore t>e  it 

"Resolved  by  the  [.cgflature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  tn  Second  Legislature.  Fir^t  Ses- 
f!on  asfembled.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secret.iry  of  the  In- 
terior are  respectfully  urged  to  take  appro- 
priate action  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
tij  make  the  natural  gas  supply  at  Barrow 
available  to  Uie  people  of  that  community, 
and  t>e  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  J(jhn  F  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon- 
orable Stewart  Udal!.  Secre'.u-y  of  the  In- 
terior; the  Honorable  K<jbert  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Hon'irat);e  Sam 
Rayburn.  Speaker  of  the  House  <  f  Repre- 
sentatives: the  Honorable  Lyndon  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable  E  L 
Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Ernest  Oruening 
Senators  from  .Maiika.  and  the  Honorable 
Ralph  J  Rivers.  Repre.sentatlve  from  Alaska 
Passed   by    the    house   February   6,    1961 

W\RRr.N    A      r^YI.OR 

"Speaker  of  the  Hi^-use 
"Attest. 

"E.STHER  ReFD 

"Chipf  Clerk  nf  the  Htrute 
"Pa.ssed  by  the  senate  February   10,  1961 


'■Pre.tid«*n£  of  the  Senate 

"Attest 

"EVXLTN  K    STBVtNSON, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of   Nijrth  Dakota,    to  the  Cutn- 
mlttee  on  I*ublic  W-irks 

"Senate   Co.NdRRENr   Resc'Lution   S 
"Concurrent     resi. latum     memorializing     the 
Congress    to  uuthorl/e  the  Oarrison   diver- 
sion    project     ai.il     t*)     appr'iprlate     funds 
therefor 

"Whereas  the  G.'irrlson  diversion  project 
has  been  fjund  ti  be  economically  feasible, 
and 

"Whereas  this  project  Is  o*  utmi-isl  Im- 
portance In  stabilizing  and  Improving  the 
ec<'nomy  of  the  St.ite  of  North  Dakot.\  and 
Its  people,    and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  project  will  result  in  many  acres 
of  land  being  switched  from  the  production 
of  surpliLs  cr  'ps  to  nmsurplus  crops,   and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  the  Garrison 
diversion  project  will  be  <jf  great  benefit  t<j 
the  Nation     Now,  therefore,  be  it 

" liesolied  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  ot 
Sorth  Dakota  {the  House  of  Reprffi-ntativf\ 
concurring  thcrrin).  That  we  do  respectfully 
and  earnestly  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  t-i  authorize  at  this  .sessl  m  the 
construction  of  the  G.irrlson  diversion  proj- 
ect and  the  appropriation  of  funds  therefor 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  North  Dakota  is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of    the   United   States    the    President   of 


the  US  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  US 
House  of  Representatives,  the  chairmen  of 
the  respective  Conunlttees  on  Public  Works, 
and  to  the  North  Dakota  delegation  In  Con- 
gress 

"Oavu-i-K   W    Hag  EN. 

"President  of  the  Senate 
"HowiUiD  F  Dahestt. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"R    Fay  Brown. 

"Speaker  of    the   House. 
"Gerald  F  Stair. 
"Chief  Clerk  o'  the  House  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table 

"AaeBMBi.Y  Joint  Re-solution  3 

"Joint   resolution  congratulating  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son   on    their    Inaugurations    as    President 
and    Vice    President,    respectively,    of    the 
United  States 
Whereas  on  the  20th  day  of  this  month, 
John      FltzgenUd      Kennedy      and      Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  will  be  f    rmally  Inaugurated 
.us  President  and  Vice  Pre.'ldent,  reepectlvely . 
f  the   United  St.ites,   and 

Whereas  on  such  day  these  men  assume 
leadership  of  a  nation  forever  dedicated  to 
human  advancement  and  the  realization  of 
pe.ice  and  liberty  for  nivn  c.  ery  where;   and 

"Whereas  they  will,  during  their  steward- 
ship, encounter  formidable  forces  calculated 
U>  frustrate  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 
and 

"Whereas  the  era  of  their  tenure  will  be 
oTu-  "(  the  most  perilous,  demanding,  and 
priinii.-iinK  jierlixls  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world,    and 

'  Whereiis  the  American  people,  through 
the  democratic  elective  prcx-ess.  have  ex- 
pre.'ised  their  confidence  and  trust  In  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Baines 
Jomnhon  to  lead  the  Nation  safely  and  tri- 
umphantly thr'Ugh  these  times  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Rrsoli  rd  by  the  A^^ernbly  a'ld  Senate  of 
the  St'it'-  ('I  .V»'!  Lirf  I  .  /oirir.'v  I  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  51st  .session  of  the  lyeglslature  of 
the  State  <jf  Nevada  extend  their  best  wishes 
and  congratulations  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy and  LvNDoN  Baines  Jlihnson  on  their 
Inauguratii .ivs  as  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, respectively,  of  these  United  States, 
and  be  It   further 

" Ret<ih  'd  That  the  c  'n'ents  of  this  reso- 
lution be  dispatched  by  telegraph  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy and  Lyndon  Baines  Johns<}N.  and  that 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  be  pre- 
pared and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
le»{i.sl.if  ive  Counsel  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy   and   Lyndon    Baines  JriiiNSoN 

I'a.'sed   bv  the  se-ii.ite  JaiiU.try   18     r.t61 
'Rex  Bei  l. 

■  President  of  the  Senate 
"Leola  H    Ariistr<jNc. 

"Secrctarii  of  the  Senate 
Paand  by   the  assembly  J.inuary   18,   1961 
"Che-ster  S   Christensen. 

"S-peaker  of  the  .Af^ernbly. 
"N.^TIi*N  T    Ht'r.<;t. 
"Chiff  Clrrli  nf  th''  Assembly  " 

A     resolution     adopted     by     the    Common 
C^^iuncU  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  NY     relatlnp 
Uj  Federal  aid  to  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Lab<:>r    and    Public    Welfare. 
By  Mr    CHAVEZ 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ot  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 

Ji>;nl  memorial  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  t<j  give  favorable  con- 
sideratl<in  to  legislation  providing  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  for 
other   purposes 

Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  served  the  cause 
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of    democracy    during    the   period    of   World 
War  I;  and 

"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I  are  now  past  the 
age  of  65  and  many  of  such  veterans  are 
without  adequate  means  of  support;  and 

"Whereas  the  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  served  their  country 
with  distinction,  for  which  this  country 
shall  be  eternally  indebted;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  reward 
the  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  I  for  their  unselflah  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  democracy:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  and 
urged  to  provide  a  pension  to  all  honorably 
discharged  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
served  90  days  or  more  during  such  conflict, 
upon  their  reaching  thr  age  of  80  years  or 
over  the  same  as  that  granted  heretofore  for 
the  Spanish-American  veterans  and  the  vet- 
erans of  other  prior  wars  of  the  United 
States;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  from  the  State 
of  New  Mexico 

"Tom  Bolack. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"M.  E.  Morqan, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Jack  Campbell, 
"Speaker   of  the  Houte  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"ALBrST  Romeko, 
"Chief  Clerk  of    the   House  of  Repre- 
xentatwes.' 


RESOLUTIONS     BY     THE     COMMON 

COUNCIL  OP  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  resolve  our  unemploy- 
ment problems,  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  citizens,  and  meet  other  needs 
of  our  people,  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  constructive  forward-looking  lead- 
ership In  the  local  community. 

Today.  I  was  privileged  to  receive  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Common  Council 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  resolutions 
F>ertain  to  the  need  for  more  effective 
action  to  deal  with  problems  of  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  recommendations 
for  modifying  the  housing  program,  to 
better  enable  that  city  to  meet  its  hous- 
ing needs. 

Reflecting  upon  i-ssues  with  which 
Congre.ss  itself  is  now  concerned,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolutions  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pn-E  No,  60-3567 
Resolution  relating  to  the  feasibility  of  ob- 
taining Federal  flnpnclal  assistance  toward 
an    accelerated    program    of    city    capital 
improvements   as   a   means   of    alleviating 
the  unemployment  problem 
Whereas  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Milwaukee  is  vitally  concerned  with  the 
economic  status  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  apparent  the  national  econ- 
omy must  be  Improved  In  order  that  unem- 
ployment be  decreased  and  that  communities 


like  the  dty  of  Milwaukee  be  aided  in  meet- 
ing distressing  economic  factors;  and 

Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  give  prompt  and  effective  con- 
sideration to  methods  and  procedures  by 
which  unemployment  can  be  substantially 
decreased  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Milwaukee;    and 

Whereas  there  are  remedies  which  can  be 
placed  into  effect  so  that  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Milwaukee  may  benefit  with  respect 
to  greater  employment  In  Industry  located 
in  this  area:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved.  By  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  Federal  Government  be  and 
hereby  Is  requested  to  take  all  steps  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  unemployment 
of  the  metropolitan  area  of  Milwaukee. 

2.  That  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  be  requested  to  recom- 
mend ways  and  means  through  which  public 
improvements  can  be  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  thereby  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  residents  of  the 
metropolitan    area   of   Milwaukee. 

3.  That  the  special  committee  on  planning 
public  improvements  be  and  hereby  is  au- 
thorized to  take  the  necessary  steps  and  ac- 
tion to  have  the  Federal  Government  de- 
lineate the  metropolitan  area  of  Milwaukee 
as  vitally  In  need  of  assistance  to  provide 
additional  employment. 

4.  That  the  special  committee  on  planning 
public  improvements  be  and  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized to  contact  Congressmen  from  the 
Milwaukee  area  and  the  two  US  Senators 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their  assistance 
with  respect  to  public  works  constructed 
with  Federal  assistance,  and  such  other  Fed- 
eral programs  as  may  be  initiated  to  provide 
economic  and  financial  aid  to  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Milwaukee. 

5.  That  the  spKtclal  committee  on  planning 
public  improvements  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  provide  for  appearance  by  city  ofHclals  and 
personnel  before  congressional  committees 
with  respect  to  matters  referred  to  In  this 
resolution. 

8.  That  the  said  special  committee  on 
planning  public  Improvements  shall  co- 
ordinate Its  activities  with  any  committee 
of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  School  Directors 
with  obtaining  Federal  assistance  for  school 
construction  purposes  In  this  area. 

7.  That  the  said  special  committee  on 
planning  public  Improvements  shall  co- 
ordinate its  activities  with  the  county  of 
Milwaukee  with  respect  to  Its  committee  on 
employment  and  problems  of  the  aged;  and. 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  hereby  declares  to  be 
its  purpose  to  do  whatever  may  be  possible 
in  alleviating  the  unemplo3mient  situation 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Milwaukee  and 
aiding  Industry  In  securing  Federal  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  obtaining  Federal  assist- 
ance for  deserving  public  projects;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  special  committee  on 
planning  public  Improvements  Is  hereby 
requested  to  appoint  a  subcommittee,  the 
members  of  which  shall  have  the  resp>onsl- 
blllty  of  implementing  the  purposes  out- 
lined in  this  resolution. 


Pile  No.  58-4125-f 
Resolution  requesting  Federal  legislation  to 
amend  the  subsidy  formula  for  low  rent 
public  housing  projects,  to  provide  for  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  Federal  and 
local  contributions  to  such  projects  and 
for  other  purposes 

Whereas  the  housing  authority  of  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  has  constructed  and  Is  operat- 
ing 1,880  dwelling  units  of  low-rent  public 
housing,  in  addition  to  120  dwelling  units 
tinder  construction;  has  382  units  In  devel- 
opment  and   400   units   under   annual    con- 


tributions contract,  but  not  as  yet  in  devel- 
opment; and  has  468  units  remaining  in  a 
program  reservation  with  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration,  but  not  as  yet  under 
annual  contributions  contract;  and 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  as 
amended,  and  in  terms  of  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  existing  between  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  and  the  housing 
authority  as  well  as  cooperation  agreements 
existing  between  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and 
the  housing  authority,  said  housing  au- 
thority is  limited  to  a  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee  In  amounts 
not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  Ehelter  rent 
charged   by   the   housing   authority;    and 

Whereas  the  increasing  costs  of  municipal 
government  make  It  necessary  to  levy  taxes 
consistent  with  that  occurrence  while  at 
the  same  time  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
made  under  contracts  existing  between  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  and  the 
housing  authority  provided  for  fixed  percent- 
ages; and,  therefore,  create  an  additional 
burden  to  the  city;  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  economical  opera - 
lion,  the  housing  authority  has  been  able 
to  return  to  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion substantial  residual  receipts  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  year  of  operation,  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  of  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  project  by  the  public  housing 
administration;  and 

Wjjereas  the  difference  between  the  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes  being  made  by  the 
housing  authority  under  the  limitations  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  the  city  would  receive  if  the  projects 
were  not  tax  exempt  Is  believed  to  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  net  annual  contribution 
being  made  by  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  That  the  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  delegation  In  Congress  be  and 
they  are  hereby  respectfully  petitioned  to 
Introduce  such  legislation  whereunder  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  will  be  au- 
thorized to  Increase  the  amount  of  subsidy 
to  be  extended  to  the  local  housing  authority, 
and,  in  any  event,  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  residual  receipts  to  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effectuating  more  equitable  Federal 
and  local  participation  in  the  public  hous- 
ing program;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  two  members  of  the  com- 
mon council  as  designated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  buildings-grounds-harbors  committee 
and  the  executive  director  of  the  hotising 
authority  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  be  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
confer  with  members  of  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation In  Congress  and  to  make  appearances 
at  hearings  before  congressional  committees 
and  elsewhere  as  may  be  required,  and  that 
the  office  of  the  city  attorney  be  and  it  is 
hereby  Instructed  and  directed  to  assist  and 
support  such  efforts  as  may  be  required  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  this  resolution. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
A  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee,  file  No.  60-3557,  re- 
lating to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  Federal 
financial  assistance  toward  an  accelerated 
program  of  city  capital  improvements  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  the  unemployment 
problem;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

A  resolution  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee,  file  No.  68-4126-f,  re- 
questing Federal  legislation  to  amend  the 
subsidy  formula  for  low-rent  public  housing 
projects,  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  and  local  contributions 
to  such  projects  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  calling  for  a  study  and 
recommendations     as     to     what     measures 
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should  be  instituted.  Including  the  desirabil- 
ity of  planning  a  preparedness  program.  If 
needed,  to  keep  unemployed  citizens  off  the 
general  assistance  relief  program  in  the  event 
economic  conditions  wocsen  and  unemploy- 
ment t>ecome8  widespread.  Also  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  Edward  W.  Lane,  chairman, 
committee  on  unemployed  and  problems  of 
the  aging.  Milwaukee  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

A  resolution  of  the  Oiaukee  County,  Wis  . 
Board  of  Supervisors,  No.  88,  relating  to  the 
need  to  halt  flood  damage.  Also  the  letter 
of  transmittal  from  Harold  William  Hughes. 
clerk  of  Ozaukee  County:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment 

S  1173  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  EXwtght  David  Elsenhower  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes  (  Rept.  No.  60) . 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BUSH: 
8   1190    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Marche- 
llta  Lopez  Kabayao  Mortensen;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BENNETT: 
S   1191    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Golden  Spike  National   Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  Utah:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  HICKET  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McGei)  : 
S.  1192  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  with  respect  to  limitations  on  the 
leasing  of  coal  lands  imposed  upon  railroads, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul^ir 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hxckbt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By     Mr      CURTIS     (for     himself.     Mr 
HausKA.    Mr.    Bsaix.    Mr     Bennett. 
Mr    Bridges,   Mr.  Btrd   of    Virginia. 
Mr      Carlson.     Mr.     Eastland.     Mr 
Ekvin,  Mr.  Hir.KEWLOOPEjt.  Mr   JAvrrs. 
Mr.      Keating.     Mr.      Metcaut.      Mr. 
Miller.    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr     Scott. 
and  Mr.  Talmaoce)  : 
S   1193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C(xle  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  priority 
and   effect   of   Federal    tax    Hens    and    levies. 
and   for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Curtis  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  whlcn  uppeur 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  EASTLAND: 
S  1194  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Const^intl- 
nos  Pavlou.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  WILEY: 
S  1195.  A  bin  to  amend  sectloris  1461.  1462. 
146.3.  and  1465  of  title  18  Of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  mandatory  prison  sentences 
in  certain  cases  for  mailing.  Importing,  or 
transporting  obscene  material:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ju<?tcUury. 

{  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wxurr  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr  BURDICX  I  for  himself,  Mr. 
MoasB,  Mr  Clasjc.  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  •  : 

S  1198.  A  bill  to  provide  temporary  ex- 
tended railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  B.'K.RTLETT  i  for  himself.  Mr. 
CoTTOM.  Mr  Monronet.  Mr  Yar- 
BOROUOH.  and  Mr    Hartkei  : 

S  1197  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act  with  respect  to  the  rule  of 
ratemaklnu  where  cnmpetltlon  between  c»s- 
rlers  of  different  modes  of  trans [>ortatlon  la 
Involved,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerre 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Barti  ett  when  he 
Introduced     the     above     bill,     which    appear 
under    a   separate    heading  I 
By   Mr    SP.ARKMAN 

S  1198  A  bill  to  authorize  the  cll.sp.isal 
of  ail  or  part  of  the  property  kn.iwn  as  Ellis 
Island  for  purptises  consistent  with  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  welf.ire.  to  tlie  Committt-e  on 
Ci'>vernment  Operations 

By    Mr     FONO    i  for    himself    and    Mr 
Long   of    Hawaii )  ' 

8  111)9  A  bill  t£)  provide  a  prlce->upp<)rt 
prosrram  for  cuffee  produced  In  the  State  (if 
Hawaii  based  up'^n  a  m  i'.  mg  S-year  aversKe 
of  the  prices  received  by  the  pfxl'icers  ot 
such     cuffee 

S  1200  A  bill  tn  amend  the  A(frlculturf\l 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  or  Jer  to  provKle 
a  prlce-supp<irt  progr.im  for  offee  produced 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii,   and 

S  1201  A  bill  t)  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  f  ir  a  program  uf 
research  for  coffee  produced  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

3  1202  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  limita- 
tions upon  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  departments  thereof  with  rc- 
si)ect  to  the  purrh  -se  if  coffee  produced  out- 
side the  United  f-'t.^tes.  to  trie  Committee 
on    Armed    .Services 

S  1203  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secret.^ry 
of  A(?rlcu:ture  to  conduct  a  study  of  ways 
and  means  of  Improving  the  production  ai.d 
marketing  of  coffee  prod -iced  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fr^>NG  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bills,  which  appear  under 
a   separate    heidlng  \ 

By  Mr    CASE  of  New  Jersey 

S.  1204    A  bin  for  the  relief    .f  .Sirljo  T.in- 
fara;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Jidlclarv 
By   Mr    ERVIN 

S  1J(J5  A  bill  for  t.'je  relief  of  Roger 
Chong  Yeun  Dunne; 

S  1206  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Continental 
Hosiery  MllLs.  Inc  .  of  Henderson.  N  C  .suc- 
cessor to  Continental  H ohlery  Co  of  Hender- 
son.  N  C  :    and 

S    1207    A   bill   for   the  rel!.>f  of  Re-^r   Adm 
Carl    H.    Cotter:    to    the    O^mmlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KUCHEL  (for  himself.  Mr 
GoLnwATER.  and  Mr   Encle) 

S    1208     A    bin    to    amend    Public    Law    8ft 
506.    86th    Congres.s.    74    Stat      TJO.    approved 
June   II     196(1;    to  the  Commlttoe  on  Interior 
and    In.'!".ilar   Affairs 


GOLDEN  SPIKE  N.ATION.^L 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Prcsidrnt.  I  in- 
tr(Xluce.  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  monument  at  the 
place  where  the  ^'olden  spike  was  driven 
in  1869  completln^'  the  transcontinental 
railroad 

Last  year  I  a.■^ked  the  National  Park 
Service  to  make  a  .survey  of  the  area  near 
Promontory.  Utah,  where  the  golden 
spike  ceremony  occurred,   to  determine 


whether  the  site  would  be  suitable  for 
inclusion  within  the  national  park  sys- 
tem In  some  way.  As  a  result  of  that 
study  the  Park  Service  Advisory  Board 
last  September  recommended  that  the 
area  t>e  desito^ated  as  a  national  historic 
.site. 

National  monument  status  would  give 
the  sUe  much  more  prestige,  and  would 
result  In  bi'lter  development  of  the  po- 
tential of  the  area.  It  undoubtedly 
would  result  in  more  tourl.sls  visiting  the 
site  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  event 
which  took  place  there  was  one  of  the 
mo^t  signiflcant  in  our  Nation's  history, 
linking  the  continent  for  the  first  time. 
I  think  that  status  is  cei-talnly  merited 

Tlie  centennial  celebration  of  the  driv- 
ing of  the  golden  spike  will  be  held  in 
19t;9  If  the  area  could  be  designated 
i\ow  as  a  national  monument  this  would 
give  the  Park  Service  8  years  in  which  to 
carry  out  a  mcxlest  program  of  develop- 
ment which  would  have  the  site  In  suit- 
able concitlon  for  the  centennial  cele- 
bration 

The  existing  Rolden  spike  site  is  only 
7  acres.  Ne^;otialioiLs  are  now  under- 
way with  the  Southern  F^acific  Railroad 
to  obta:n  title  to  the  old  richt-of-way 
The  section  under  consideration,  In- 
cludinK  the  golden  spike  site  is  13'..  miles 
lon'^  and  about  200  feet  wide,  and  still 
has  a  number  of  the  old  trestles  and 
^;rades  of  the  oriplnal  rail  line. 

In  addition  to  the  730  acres  contained 
in  the  riKht-of-way,  an  additional  330 
acres  would  have  to  be  acquired  under 
plans  which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  National  Park  Service  Of 
these.  163  b«..ong  to  the  State  of  Utah 
and  167  acres  are  privately  owned.  To- 
tal acreacre  of  the  national  monument 
would,  therefore,  be  approximately 
1.060  acres 

Tentative  plans  for  the  area  Include 
a  visitor  center  at  the  entrance  to  the 
area,  about  3  miles  east  of  the  actual 
golden  .'n'lke  monument  One  mile 
northeast  of  the  vl.sitor  center,  at  a  struc- 
ture known  as  the  Big  Trestle,  a  wayside 
exhibit  would  be  set  up 

•About  6  miles  west  of  the  golden  spike 
monument,  alonor  a  portion  of  the  old 
rie-ht-of-way  which  is  now  u.sed  for  a 
road,  another  way?;ide  exhibit  would  be 
established 

Mr  President.  I  request  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rfcord 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  1191)  to  provide  for  the 
establi;  hmi>nt  of  the  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
Introduced  by  Mr  BrNNETT,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
fominittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Re  tf  rnaitrd  by  the  Srnate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rrprf^cntatMe:^  nf  the  United  States  of 
A'mrica  in  Congrr^s  a.^semblrd,  Tliat  for  the 
purixjse  of  commemorating  the  completion 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  across 
the  United  States,  as  recommended  in  an 
area  investigiilion  report  by  the  National 
Park  .Service,  region  3.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mex- 
ico, dated  September  U>60.  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior  shall  acquire,  on  behalf  of  the 
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United  States,  by  gift,  piu-chase,  condemna- 
tion or  otherwise,  ail  ri^bt,  title,  and  Inter- 
est In  and  to  such  land,  together  with  any 
improvements  thereon,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  In  order  to  establish  a  na- 
tional monument  In  the  State  of  Utah  at 
the  site  of  such  completion.  Including  the 
site  of  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  sym- 
bolizing such  completion. 

Sec  2  (a)  The  property  acquired  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Gulden  Spike  Na- 
tional M(^nument  and  shall  be  set  aside  as  a 
public  national  memorial.  The  National 
Park  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  administer,  pro- 
tect, and  develop  such  monument,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  August  26, 
1916.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  21.  1935.  as  amended. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  such  national 
monument,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  construct  and  maintain  there- 
in such  markers,  buildings,  and  other  im- 
provements, and  such  facilities  for  the  care 
and  accommodation  of  visitors,  as  he  may 
deem  necessary. 

Sec  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  RELATING  TO   LIMITATIONS 
IMPOSED    UPON    RAILROADS    ON 
LEASING  OF  COAL  LANDS 
Mr.  HICKEY      Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from   Wyoming    fMr.   McGeeI.  and 
myself,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  remove  the  prohibition 
under  existing  law  against  railroads  pro- 
ducing coal  for  other  than  railroad  use. 
The   many   newly   discovered  uses   of 
coal,  and  its  byproducts,  demand  that  we 
remove  this  outdated  restriction  on  the 
railroads"    coal    production.      This    re- 
striction was  applied,  of  course,  in  the 
day  when  coal  was  a  domestic  fuel,  and 
mining    companies    feared    competition 
from  the  captive  railroad  mines.    That 
day  has  long  passed. 

The  railroads  no  longer  use  coal  in  any 
slpnificant  tonnage,  either  their  own, 
or  that  mined  by  others.  In  southern 
Wyoming,  at  Hanna  and  Rock  Springs, 
for  example,  mining  coal  to  fire  the  en- 
gines on  the  main  line  of  the  Union 
Pacific  was  for  70  years  a  thriving  ac- 
tivity which  provided  a  livelihood  for 
thousands.  Most  of  these  mines  are  now 
shut  down,  and  those  that  are  working 
employ  miners  only  sporadically.  There 
is.  however,  in  coal  carbonization  tech- 
niques, and  other  such  developments,  the 
prospect  of  new  uses  and  new  markets 
for  this  coal,  if  the  prohibition  against 
its  use  off  the  railroad  can  be  eliminated. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  iS.  1192)  U'  amend  the  Min- 
eral LeasinR  Act  with  respect  to  limita- 
tions on  the  leasing  of  coal  lands  im- 
posed upon  railroads,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HiCKEY  I  for  himself  and  Mr.  McGee), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE-  lender  who  finances  a  construction  or 
NUE  CODE  RELATING  TO  PRIOR-  manufacturing  contract,  upon  a  pledge 
ITY  AND  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL  TAX     of  the  contract,  is  unsafe  for  the  same 


LEINS  AND  LEVIES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  and  Senators 
Beall,  Bennett,  Bridges,  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carlson,  Eastland,  Ervin,  Hicken- 
LOOPER,  jAvrrs,  Keating,  Metcalf,  Mil- 
ler, Randolph,  Scott,  and  Talmadge,  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate  reference. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  held  on  the  desk 
until  March  8  so  that  additional  Sena- 
tors may  become  cosponsors.  if  they 
wish. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  held  at 
the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1193)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  priority  and  effect  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  and  levies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  (for 
him.self  and  other  Senators)  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
proposes  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
laws  relating  to  Federal  liens,  priorities, 
and  procedures  for  their  enforcement. 
Some  of  those  laws  date  back  to  i.he 
18th  century,  and  have  not  been  recon- 
sidered or  revised  in  over  160  years.  Oth- 
ers have  not  been  reconsidered  by  i,he 
Congress  for  many  decades. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  bill  arises  out 
of  a  number  of  recent  developments.  A 
series  of  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  engrafted  a  new  limitation  on 
citizens'  rights  under  these  statutes, 
which  has  substantially  extended  the 
scope  of  Federal  tax  liens  and  priorities, 
and  has  imperiled  the  security  of  many 
common,  everyday  business  transactions. 
The  holders  of  mechanics'  liens,  per- 
fected under  State  law,  have  seen  the 
product  of  their  efforts  snatched  from 
them  and  sold — in  what  amounts  to  an 
unjust  enrichment — to  satisfy  Federal 
taxes  that  were  assessed  and  became 
liens  after  the  materials  were  furnished 
and  the  work  was  done.  Lawyers  who 
recovered  judgments  for  their  clients, 
and  had  a  lien  on  the  recovery  to  se- 
cure their  fees,  have  seen  the  fund  cre- 
ated by  their  work  taken  to  satisfy  in- 
tervening Federal  tax  liens  against  their 
clients.  Home  buyers,  who  had  made 
payments  and  taken  possession  but  had 
not  obtained  title,  have  had  their  homes 
tPken  to  satisfy  Federal  tax  liens  against 
the  seller,  which  liens  arose  long  after 
the  purchase  of  the  homes  and  the  tak- 
ing of  possession. 

Further,  although  present  law,  on  its 
face,  protects  mortgages  and  pledgees 
from  Federal  tax  liens  unless  notice  of 
the  tax  lien  has  first  been  filed,  secured 
credit  transactions  have  been  made  in- 
secure by  the  new  judgemade  rule  that 
an  assignment  for  secui"ity  is  protected 
against  a  subsequent  tax  lien  only  if  the 
assignment  is  "choate."  That  means 
that  a  bank  or  commercial  finance  com- 
pany which  loans  money  on  the  security 
of  Inventories  and  receivables  is  unsafe 
because  Its  security  is  "inchoate."    The 


reason.  The  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  insurance  company  that  takes 
a  mortgage  on  a  house,  with  an  open- 
end  clause  to  encourage  further  borrow- 
ing for  home  improvement,  must  incur 
the  expense  of  a  new  search  for  Federal 
tax  liens  before  each  advance,  and  that 
expense,  of  course,  is  passed  on  to  the 
homeowner. 

These  new  courtmade  rules  are  not 
only  unfair,  they  are  in  part  self-defeat- 
ing, and  are  harmful  to  our  economy. 
The  business  losses  which  they  cause  are 
tax  deductible,  so  the  Goverrunent  shares 
the  loss.  Worse,  whenever  a  business- 
man contemplates  those  rules  and  de- 
clines or  hesitates  to  incur  the  added 
risks  they  entail,  business  suffers  and 
tax  collections  inevitably  decline. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  would  remedy  the 
inequities  of  those  rules.  It  reflects  a 
careful  balancing  of  the  Government's 
legitimate  interest  in  collecting  the  rev- 
enues against  the  need  of  the  public  for 
security  of  real  estate  titles,  convenience, 
and  security  of  business  transactions, 
and  the  avoidance  of  undue  oppression 
of  taxpayers  and  unjust  enrichment  of 
the  Government  at  the  expense  of  inno- 
cent third  parties. 

Title  II  relates  to  the  absolute  priority 
of  the  United  States  in  insolvency  pro- 
ceedings other  than  bankruptcy.  It 
takes  the  ancient  law  on  that  subject, 
last  revised  in  the  year  1799 — 100  years 
before  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act 
first  was  enacted,  and  brings  the  rules 
substantially  in  line  with  the  priorities 
established  in  bankruptcy. 

Title  III  is  procedural,  and  is  designed 
principally  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
clouds  on  title  resulting  from  the  ex- 
istence of  subordinate  Federal  liens.  It 
broadens  the  existing  consent  of  the 
Government  to  be  joined  as  a  defendant 
in  actions  involving  the  determination 
of  rights  in  and  liens  upon  property, 
and  eliminates  the  Goverrunent 's  pres- 
ent 1-year  right  of  redemption  from  a 
foreclosure  sale.  It  also  protects  the 
Government  by  assuring  that  it  will  have 
notice  of  a  nonjudicial  sale  under  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  notice  which 
is  now  denied  it  under  recent  court  de- 
cisions. 

This  bill  is  the  fruit  of  several  years 
of  study  by  four  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  is  unani- 
mously approved  and  recommended  to 
the  Congress  by  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  association.  The  bill  also  has 
the  general  support  of  numerous  State 
and  local  bar  associations,  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  U.S.  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  the  American  Title 
Association,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 


PENALTIES  FOR  MAILING,  IMPORT- 
ING, OR  TRANSPORTING  OBSCENE 
MATERIAL 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  provide  stiffer  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  F^eral  laws  against 
obscene  literature.  I  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill  in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
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Congress.  That  biH  wm«  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — which  had 
before  it  several  other  bills  dealing  with 
obscene  materials.  However,  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  Senate  on  that  pro- 
posed legislation — which  Is  very  unfor- 
tunate. 

In  the  last  2  years  I  have  had  cor- 
respondence from  nmnerous  organiza- 
tions and  people,  both  in  my  own  State 
of  Wisconsin  uid  from  many  other 
States,  urging  speedy  action  on  this  nec- 
essary legislation.  Therefore,  I  urge 
early  consideration  for  this  measure. 

This  legislation  is  urgent.     Why? 

Unscrupulous  racketeers  are  now  do- 
ing a  half-billion-doUar-a-year  business 
in  sending  obscene  magazines,  books, 
records,  and  Alms  to  grownups  and 
youth  alike,  all  over  the  country.  Our 
mails  are  used  for  this  direct  attack  on 
the  American  family  and  American 
morals.  In  fact,  our  ix>stal  rates  at 
times  inadvertently  serve  to  subsidize 
these  fllth  dealers.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment estimates  that  up  to  1  million 
children  will  receive  unsolicited  porno- 
graphic literature  this  year.  Young- 
sters need  not  have  indicated  any  in- 
terest in  this  type  of  material  to  receive 
it  in  the  mail.  The  racketeers  plainly 
solicit  any  young  person  whose  name 
they  can  obtain  from  any  generally 
available  mailing  lists.  At  times  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  young  man  to  answer  an 
advertisement  for  such  an  Innocent  item 
as  a  baseball  bat,  and  then  he  finds  him- 
self flooded  with  uninvited  and  obscene 
so-called  literature. 

The  penalties  under  present  laws, 
providing  for  fines  up  to  $5,000,  are  in- 
adequate. These  illicit  dealers,  making 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  regard  fines 
as  a  mere  cost  of  doing  business.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  requires  manda- 
tory prison  sentences  for  second  and 
succeeding  violators  who  transmit  ob- 
scene matter  through  the  mails,  by  ex- 
press or  truck,  or  who  themselves  take 
obscene  matter  interstate. 

I  desire  to  stress,  however,  that 
strengthening  the  Federal  laws  must  be 
only  one  part  of  a  broader  program. 
The  major  portion  of  the  battle  against 
this  type  of  material  must  be  carried  on 
by  State  and  local  authorities,  who  must 
stamp  out  the  base  of  operations  of 
the.se  dealers  in  fllth.  Furthermore,  the 
attention  of  parents  and  the  public  at 
large  must  be  drawn  to  this  danger 
Community  support  must  bo  mobilized 
behind  law  enforcement,  to  help  appre- 
hend mailers  of,  and  dealers  in.  pornog- 
raphy. But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
make  certain  that  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant public  institutions,  and  a  major 
means  for  national  communication,  i.s 
not  misused  by  those  who  threaten  the 
moral  and  social  well-being  of  our 
youth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Recoio. 

The  bill  (S.  1195)  to  amend  sections 
1461.  1462.  1463.  and  1465  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  man- 
datory prison  sentences  In  certain  cases 


for  mailing.  Importing,  or  transporting 
obscene  material,  introduced  by  Mr. 
WiLET,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recofd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Unttrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.i'^cmbled.  That  section 
1461  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
(relating  to  mailing  obscene  m.itteri  ts 
{.mended — 

(ll  by  Inserting  '(except  any  obecene. 
lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  Qlthy,  or  vile 
Article,  matter,  thliig.  device,  or  .substance  i  " 
immediately  following  'anything  decUired  by 
this  section  to  be  nonmailable'  In  the  eighth 
paragraph  thereof,  and 

I  °2 1  by  Inserting  Immodlately  fullowlng 
such  eighth  paragraph  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"Who  knowingly  uses  the  m.ill.'j  for  tbe 
mailing,  c  irrlage  In  the  mails,  or  delivery  of 
any  obecerie,  lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy, 
or  vile  article,  matter,  thing,  device,  or  sub- 
st.-ince  or  knowingly  causes  to  be  delivered 
by  mall  according  to  the  direction  thereon, 
or  at  the  place  at  which  It  la  directed  to  be 
delivered  by  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  ad- 
dressed, or  knowingly  takes  any  such  thing 
from  the  malls  ft>r  the  purpose  of  circulating 
or  disposing  thereof,  or  of  aiding  in  tlie  cir- 
culation or  the  dlsjjosltlon  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  «5,000  or  Imprl.soned  n.'t 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the  first 
such  offense,  and  shall  be  imprliuined  not  less 
than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years  for 
each  s'.i^h  oFense  thereaf'er   ' 

btc.  2  Section  1462  of  title  18  of  the 
Unltfd  suites  Code  (relating  to  imp<.irtatlon 
or  tr.»n;.porUitlon  of  obscene  m.itteri  Is 
amended    - 

ill  by  r;sertlrg  ".px'»'p»  any  matter  ai - 
tide,  or  t  ling  covered  by  p  vraarraph  lai  or 
(b)  of  this  section) '■  immediately  following 
"any  mater  or  thing  In  the  pfniiUimate 
pciragraph  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  lidding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  fuUowlng: 

'Vrhoe\f:r  knowingly  t.ikes  from  sufh  ex- 
pre*!s  com,'"'any  or  other  common  carrier  any 
matter  article  or  thing  covered  hy  paraifraph 
lai  or  I  b)  of  this  section   - 

"Shall  b-?  fined  not  m'>re  than  $5  »XX)  or 
lmpriS4)ned  not  more  than  tl .  e  years  or  b<.>th. 
fur  the  tirst  such  oifen^e.  and  sh.ill  be  un- 
prUoned  n^t  less  than  one  year  nL>r  more 
th.ui  ten  y?ars  for  each  such  offense  there- 
aftT  " 

Srr  ?  TT  e  R*'rond  p.ir:-!?ra;'h  of  sertlori 
1463  of  title  18  of  the  Ui.Ued  States  C>xle 
(rehvtlng  V>  mailing  Indecent  matter  on 
wrappers  and  cnve' opes)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■  Whoever  k.-.owliit;;/  drp^^.ts  fdr  niaiUug 
or  delivery,  anything  deciand  by  this  sec- 
tion to  be  I.  inm.allable  matter,  or  knowirk?'y 
takes  the  same  from  the  mill.";  f  ir  the  p-ir- 
y>«e  of  clrc  laUnjf  or  di'p-.slrjg  of  or  aiding; 
in  the  circulation  <^.r  dl.spoeitlon  of  the  sanir, 
shall  be  nnfd  not  more  than  •d.OOO  or  Im- 
prisoned noi  more  than  five  years,  or  tK)ih. 
lor  the  first  such  otiense,  and  .shall  be  Im- 
prisoned U'j:  less  thaxi  one  year  nor  more 
th.m  t-'n  yv  ,rs  f  ir  each  such  ofTense  th(  re- 
after  " 

Srr  4  Th»  first  paragraph  of  section  14'"5 
of  title  18  of  the  United  S'ates  CrK.le  (relat- 
ing to  tr  i.n.«f>Drt;tUon  of  obscene  ma'ter  for 
sale  or  distribution  i  Is  amended  to  reiwi  as 
follows. 

"Whije-.er  knowingly  transportj  In  Intej-- 
state  or  f>jrelgn  C'.>nimcrce  for  the  purp-se 
of  sale  or  Jlstrlbut!;.  n  any  obscene,  lewd. 
lasclv;ou.'5.  or  filthy  bonk  pamphlet  picture, 
film,  paper,  let*er  wrltlr^;  print,  sllhouettf, 
drawing,  figure  Image  ens',  phonopraph  re- 
cording, eli-ctrlcal  transcription  or  other 
article  capable  of  pr<Klucir.g  sound  or  any 
other   matur  of  indecani  ar   Immoral   char- 


acter, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  15,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  year«,  or 
both,  for  the  first  such  offense,  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years  for  each  such  offense  there- 
after " 
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AMENDMENTS    OP    SECTION    15Ai3» 
OP  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  clarifying  amendments  to 
section  15a' 3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  a  section  which  was  added 
to  the  statute  by  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1958.  and  which  deals  with  ratemak- 
inc  competition  between  the  different 
modes  of  transportation. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  bill  is 
bcinK  cosponsored  by  several  of  my  col- 
leau'ues  on  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  They  are  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Mo.nroney.  Mr.  Yarborough, 
and  Mr.  Hartke. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  section  15a(3) 
in  1958.  the  Congress  was  asked  to  amend 
the  law  to  provide  that  In  passing  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  competitive  rates, 
as  between  modes  of  transportation,  the 
Int<^rstate  Commerce  Commission  .shall 
nut  con^sider  the  effect  of  such  rates  on 
the  traflic  of  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation; or  the  relation  of  such  rates 
to  the  rales  of  any  other  mode  of  trans- 
portation; or  whether  such  rates  are 
lower  than  necessary  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  any  other  mode  of  transporta- 
tion 

This  proposal,  which  became  known 
as  the  three  shall  nots,"  would  have 
deprived  the  Commission  of  important 
powers  which  we  felt  the  Commission 
not  only  sliould  have  but  should  actively 
exercise.  We  were  convinced  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  would  set  off 
rale  wars  that  would  be  destructive  of 
our  transportation  agencies  and  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest.  Therefore, 
the  proposal  was  rejected  unanimously 
by  Uif  Comiruttee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
tit,ii  Commerce. 

In  approving  section  15at3)  it  was  our 
undf  r.standini{  that  we  simply  were  say- 
ing that  rate  reductions  proposed  by 
one  mode  of  transixirtation  should  not 
be  held  up  arbitrarily  for  the  sole  pur- 
jKJse  of  holding  an  "umbrella"  over  an- 
ot-lur  mode  of  transportation,  provided 
the  prupo.vd  rate  met  all  of  the  custom- 
ary cnu-ria  of  reasonableness  and  was 
consi.stcnt  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

It  appears  tliat  some  of  our  carriers 
inttrpreted  the  new  section  as  a  declara- 
tion of  open  season  for  widespread  and 
de.>Lructive  rate  slashmi^  with  very  lit- 
tle regard,  if  any,  for  the  value  of  the 
service  performed,  tlie  competitive 
necessity  for  rates  or  other  historic 
standards  of  ratemaking. 

Even  worse,  it  appears  that  the  Com- 
mis^sion  has  been  leaning  toward  a  simi- 
lar interpretation  and,  to  a  considerable 
decree,  is  functioning  under  section 
15a  3 1  virtually  as  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  function  If  we  had  approved 
the  "three  shall  nots." 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  held  extensive  hear- 
ini;s   hust   year   on   the   decline   of   the 


domestic  merchant  marine,  and  we  found 
strong  evidence  that,  since  enactment  of 
section  15a  3>  in  1953,  there  has  been  a 
rate-cutting  binge  that  threatens  to  wipe 
out  Important  and  necessary  s^ments 
of  our  transixtrtation  system. 

The  chaotic  situation  is  spreading 
rapidly  and  If  we  do  not  move  soon  to 
correct  It  our  transpKirtatlon  system  is 
going  to  commit  Ind'jstrial  suicide  and, 
although  some  shijjpers  might  gain 
temporary  advantage,  the  longrun  re- 
sult will  be  harmful  to  shippers,  the 
consuming  public,  and  the  Nation  Itself. 

One  simple  example  illustrates  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  going  on.  New 
automobiles  are  now  being  moved  in 
special  expedited  se;-vice  at  rates  that 
are  lower  than  rates  for  transporting 
the  component  parts  of  automobiles,  and 
at  rates  comparable  to  those  on  such 
low-rate  commoditle.5  as  coal.  I  might 
add,  parenthetically  that  the  savings 
accruing  to  the  auvomobile  manufac- 
turers by  this  kind  of  ratemaking  are 
not  being  passed  on  to  the  dealers  or  to 
the  purchasers  of  automobiles,  but  are 
being  used  solely  to  swell  the  profits 
of  the  automobile  manufacturers. 

The  amendments  to  section  15a(3) 
which  we  propose  *ould  leave  Intact 
our  admonition  against  holding  rates  up 
arbitrarily  solely  to  i)rotect  a  competing 
form  of  transportation,  so  long  as  the 
rates  are  consistent  ^Ith  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  national  transportation 
policy  and  the  sevei-al  historic  criteria 
for  determining  reas<mableness. 

Our  amendments  merely  are  designed 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  section 
15a' 3)  was  neither  a  mandate  nor  an 
invitation  to  ipnore  :he  national  trans- 
iwrtation  policy  and  the  other  vital 
standards  of  sane  and  sound  ratemaking. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  .S.  1197)  tD  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  Hith  respect  to  the 
rule  of  ratemaking  where  competition 
betw^een  carriers  of  different  modes  of 
transportation  is  In^'olved,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bartlbtt  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  THE  HAWAII  COPPEE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ix)ng1,  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  njference.  five  bills 
relating  to  Hawaii's  coffee  industry. 

Hawaii  is  the  only  State  among  our  50 
States  which  produces  coffee.  Our  an- 
nual crop  last  year  was  valued  at  $3.5 
million.  The  industry  Is  important  to 
the  economy  of  Hawaii  and  is  one  on 
which  many  families  are  dependent  for 
their  livelihood. 

In  recent  years  the  Industry  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  competition  from 
foreign  coimtries  and,  unless  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  the  Hnwail  coffee  farm- 
ers can  be  alleviated,  the  industry  may 
die.  The  bills  which  I  introduce  today 
would  afford  some  measure  of  relief  to 


these  farmers  in  Hawaii  and  would  assist 
them  in  lowering  their  costs  through 
research  into  problems  of  production  and 
marketing. 

Coffee  was  first  planted  in  Hawaii  in 
1813.  During  the  1  SCO's  the  crop  was 
grown  throughout  the  various  islands  of 
Hawaii,  most  of  it  being  consumed  locally 
or  sold  to  masters  of  whaling  ships.  In 
the  1890's,  speculation  induced  by  high 
world  prices  brought  about  tremendous 
expansion  of  coffee  acreage.  During  the 
next  half  century,  as  a  result  of  wide 
fluctuations  in  world  prices,  farmers 
realized  that  the  growing  of  coffee  was 
better  suited  to  a  family-type  operation 
than  to  large-scale  plantation  ent'er- 
prises. 

Thus,  at  the  present  time  coffee  is 
grown  on  family  farms  averaging  under 
6  acres.  There  are  about  1,000  coffee 
farmers,  the  majority  of  whom  use  fam- 
ily labor,  employing  outside  help  only 
during  the  harvesting  period.  Approxi- 
mately 100,000  bags  of  coffee  are  pro- 
duced in  Hawaii  annually. 

The  industry  is  concentrated  in  the 
Kona  area  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii — the 
largest  Island  in  the  Hawaiian  chain, 
from  which  the  whole  group  takes  its 
name.  Hence,  coffee  produced  in  Hawaii 
has  traditionally  been  called  Kona 
coffee. 

Hawaii's  coffee  production  comprises 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  world 
production.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Hawaii  is  the  only  coffee-producing 
State,  its  relatively  limited  marketings 
miist  compete  in  United  States  and  for- 
eign outlets  with  those  from  worldwide 
markets  representing  low-cost  subsist- 
ence-tyi>e  economies. 

The  coffee  industry  in  Hawaii  has  not 
been  stable.  It  is  highly  susceptible  to 
the  fluctuations  of  the  world  market  and 
recent  years  have  seen  violent  fluctua- 
tions. Por  example,  in  1957.  coffee  prices 
paid  to  coffee  farmers  in  Kona  reached 
50  cents  per  pound  of  parchment.  To- 
day, the  coffee  price  in  Kona  is  26 
cents — the  lowest  price  in  10  years. 

It  has  been  accurately  estimated  that 
the  Kona  farmers'  costs  for  producing 
a  single  pound  of  coffee  is  21  cents,  if 
only  out-of-pocket  money  is  included. 
Where  such  expenses  as  depreciation, 
wages  for  family  members,  and  so  forth, 
are  Included,  real  costs  rise  to  36  cents 
per  pound.  The  cost-price  squeeze  is 
rendered  even  more  acute  by  such  fac- 
tors as:  Increased  tax  valuation  on  the 
farmers'  lands,  based  on  inflated  values 
caus^.by  the  speculative  boom  of  recent 
years;  the  cost  of  hiring  seasonal  work- 
ers, which  has  become  so  high  relative 
to  the  return  that  growers  in  many  in- 
stances have  had  to  leave  coffee  un- 
picked; and,  finally,  the  high  cost  of 
equipment  and  heavy  general  operating 
expenses  required  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease quality  and  production.  As  a 
result  of  these  factors,  incentive  to 
utilize  improved  methods  is  lacking. 

The  Kona  area  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii  supports  a  total  population  of 
8,743,  according  to  the  1960  census. 
The  concentration  of  approximately 
1.000  farms  In  a  sparsely  settled  area 
magnifies    the    impact    of    fluctuating 


world  coffee  prices  on  the  economy  of 
the  area.  It  is  not  merely  the  coffee 
farmer  and  his  family  who  suffer  from 
lack  of  income,  but  the  entire  local  busi- 
ness and  community  interests.  Al- 
though coffee  is  not  the  only  income- 
producing  industry  in  the  area,  it  is  one 
which  affects  a  greater  number  of  fam- 
ilies than  any  other. 

The  farmers  themselves  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  their  problems  by  the 
formation  of  cooperatives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  of  materials,  milling, 
or  selling  coffee.  More  recently  they 
formed  a  corporation — Hawaii  Coffee  In- 
dustry, Inc. — for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing marketing  procedures  and,  expressly, 
to  explore  the  potential  of  a  specialty 
market  in  Europe.  Funding  for  this 
project  has  been  provided  in  part  by  the 
State  and  by  the  county  of  Hawaii. 

In  addition,  the  State  assists  in  re- 
search projects  through  the  Hawaii  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  and  is 
exploring  other  methods  of  direct  assist- 
ance. However,  the  efforts  of  both  the 
farmers  and  the  State,  while  worth- 
while, may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  fur- 
ther decline  of  the  industry,  in  view  of 
the  instability  of  the  world  market  for 
coffee. 

Two  of  the  bills  introduced  today  call 
for  price  support  programs  and  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  bills  which  I  introduced  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress. 

One  of  these  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that 
Hawaii  coffee  would  be  included  with 
other  designated  nonbasic  commodities, 
and  be  subject  to  price  supports  between 
60  and  90  percent  of  parity.  The  other 
measure  would  provide  for  a  price  sup- 
port program  based  on  a  moving  5 -year 
average  of  the  prices  received  by  coffee 
producers,  such  support  being  no  higher 
than  90  percent  of  such  average  price, 
but  no  lower  than  65  percent  of  parity. 

The  third  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  program  of  re- 
search to  improve  the  quality  of  Ha- 
waii coffee  and  to  improve  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  marketing  methods 
for  such  coffee.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  told  me  last  year  that  if 
circumstances  warranted  it,  more  ex- 
tensive Federal  participation  in  the  over- 
all research  program  could  be  provided. 

The  fourth  bill  directs  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  purchase  coffee  produced 
in  Hawaii.  Military  purchase  of  such 
coffee  would  provide  a  stable  market  to 
our  producers.  In  addition,  the  obvious 
advantages  of  encouraging  local  indus- 
try, at  the  same  time  lessening  the 
amount  of  dollars  spent  overseas,  should 
not  be  ignored.  We  should  buy  Ameri- 
can wherever  possible  and  not  contribute 
further  to  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The  fifth  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  complete  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  Hawaiian  coffee 
industry,  with  a  view  toward  determin- 
ing the  most  feasible  means  of  increas- 
ing the  income  of  the  coffee  producers. 
It  Is  intended  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture be  given  the  widest  possible  range 
in  conducting  such  a  study. 
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I  do  not  presume  that  any  one  or  sev- 
eral of  these  various  approaches  will  pro- 
vide a  complete  answer  to  the  problems 
facing  Hawaii's  cofTee  farmers.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope,  however,  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  both  Houses  and 
the  Department  of  A«riciUture  will  give 
this  problem  their  closest  attention  and 
study,  to  the  end  that  constructive  pro- 
posals may  be  made  to  alleviate  the 
present  condition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fong  <  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Lomo  of  Hawaii  > .  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  and 
referred,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry : 

S  1199  A  bill  to  proTlde  a  price  support 
program  for  coffee  produced  In  the  State  of 
Hawaii  based  upon  a  moving  S-year  average 
of  the  prlcea  received  by  the  producers  of 
such  coffee; 

S.  1200.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  a«  amended,  in  order  to  provide 
a  price  support  program  for  coffee  produced 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii; 

8.  1201.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
research  for  coffee  produced  In  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  and 

8.  1203.  A  bin  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  of  ways  and 
means  of  Improving  the  production  and  mar- 
keting of  coffee  produced  In  the  State  of 
HawaU. 

To  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

S.  laoa.  A  bin  to  impose  certain  limitations 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  departments  thereof  with  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  coffee  produced  outside  the 
United  States 


DETERMINATIONS  AND  DECISIONS 
AS  TO  PROCUREMENT  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  2,  1961,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  other  Senators,  I  introduced  the  bill 
<S.  769)  to  amend  secUon  2310  of  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
determinations  and  decisions  as  to  pro- 
curement. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr 
Williams  ]  desires  that  his  name  also  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  Senate  bill  769,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr 
Williams)   be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FARMWORKERS'  MINIMUM  WAGE 
ACT  OP  1961— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1961.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  1122)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  1938,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  minimum  waiges  for  cer- 
tain persons  employed  In  aflrrlculture.  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  on  February  28,  1961. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FAIR  I.ABOH 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938  RKLAT- 
ING  TO  EXEMPTION  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYEES— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28.  1961.  the  names 
of  Mr  HuMi'MREY.  Mr  BfRDirK.  and  Mr 
MfCAPTHY  were  added  a.s  additional  co- 
six>nsors  of  the  bill  'S  1123'  to  amend 
section  13  c  I  of  the  Fair  Lab<ir  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  with  re.spect  to  the  ex- 
emption of  RKiicultural  employees  from 
the  child  labor  provi.sion.'^  of  .such  act. 
introduced  by  Mr  Willi  ^Ms  of  New 
Jersey  <for  himself  and  other  Senators* 
on  February  28.  1961. 


MIGRANT  CHILDREN  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28.  1961.  the  names 
of  Senators  Humphrey.  Burdick.  Smith 
of  Mtissachusetts,  Long  of  Hawaii,  and 
McCarthy  were  added  a.s  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  'S  1124)  to  provide 
certain  pajinents  to  assist  in  prx)viding 
improved  educational  opportunities  for 
children  of  migrant  aKricultural  em- 
ployees, intnxluced  by  Mr  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  'for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors' on  February  28,  1961 


MIGRANT  AGRICULTL'RAL  EM- 
PLOYEE ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1961— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Peoruary  28,  1961.  the  names 
of  Senators  Humphrey.  Burdick.  Smith 
of  Massachu.setts,  Long  of  Hawaii,  and 
McCarthy  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  iS  1125'  to  provide 
grants  for  adult  education  for  migrant 
agricultural  employees,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  'for  him- 
self and  other  Senator.s  <  on  February  28. 
1961 


MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR 
CONTRACTOR  REGISTRATION  ACT 
OF  1961— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28.  1961.  the  names 
of  Mr  Humphrey,  Mr  Keating,  and  Mr 
McCarthy  were  added  a.s  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  S  1126'  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  contractor.s  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers  and  for  other 
purposes,  int.-oduced  by  Mr  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  '  for  himself  and  other  St-na- 
torsi  on  February  28,  1961 


Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vi.sion  of  housing  for  domestic  farm  la- 
bor, introduced  by  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  'for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  Februan,-  28,  1961 


HOUSING  FOR  DOMESTIC  FARM 
LABOR— ADDITION.AL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28.  1961,  the  names 
of  Senators  Humphrey,  Burdick,  Smith 
of  Massachusetts,  and  McCarthy  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill   (S.  1127)   to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 


APPLICATION  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BI1,L 

Under  autJionty  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  PYbruary  28,  1961,  the  names 
of  Mr  Humphrey,  Mr  Burdick.  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  were  added  as  additional  co- 
spon.sors  of  the  bill  <S  1128i  to  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  make  its  provision.s 
applicable  to  agriculture,  introduced  by 
Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey  'for  him- 
sf\f  and  other  Senators'  on  February  28 
1961 


IMPROVED  PROGRAMS  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS  —  ADDI- 
1  lONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28.  1961,  the  names 
of  Mr  Humphrey,  Mr.  Burdick,  and  Mr, 
McCarthy  were  added  as  additional  co- 
siwnsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1129)  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  6.  1933,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide Improved  programs  of  recruitment, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpose.s,  introduced  by 
Mr  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators'  on  February  28 
1961 


GRANTS  FOR  IMPROVING  DOMES- 
TIC AGRICULTURAL  MIGRATORY 
WORKERS'  HEALTH  SERVICES- 
ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OF 

BIIL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1961,  the  names 
of  Mr  Humphrey.  Mr  Burdick,  Mr.  Case 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
'S  1130'  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Public 
Ht'allh  Service  Act  to  authorize  grant-s 
for  improving  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers'  health  services  and  con- 
ditions, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey  'for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators'  on  P'cbruary  28.  1961. 


KS'IABUSHMENT  OF  FACILITIES 
FOR  CHIIX>REN  OP  MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Febi-uary  28,  1961,  the  names 
of  Senators  Hlmphrey,  Burdick,  Hol- 
land, and  McCarthy  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cospon.sors  of  the  bill  'S.  1131)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  further  assist  States  in  establishing 
and  operating  day-care  facilities  for  the 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  work- 
ers, introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey  I  for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  February  28,  1961. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COUNCIL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  NATIONAL 
CITIZENS  COUNCIL  ON  MIGRA- 
TORY LABOR— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  28,  1961,  t'le  names 
of  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Bttkdick  were 
added  as  additional  cwTJonsors  of  the  bill 
<  S  1132>  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  council  to  oe  known  as  the  National 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961. 
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on  the  bm,  S.  836.  to  amend  the  SmaU 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Hearings  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
room  6302.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  noti- 
fy Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff,  Sen- 
ate Caoimlttee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy, room  5304,  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  Capitol  4-3121.  extension  3921,' 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  event  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  on  March  10 
1961. 


ELIMINATION  OF  POLL  TAX— EX- 
TENSION OF  TIME  FOR  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION   TO    IIE   ON   THE  DESK 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  Intro<luced  by  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  hiniBelf  and  other  Sena- 
tors, now  on  the  d(  sk.  may  continue  to 
lie  on  the  desk  for  additional  signatures 
if  any  Senators  car;  to  join  as  sponsors 
until  Wednesday  next. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  Ls  a  uorthwhile  one,  and 
I  hope  that  as  many  Senators  as  possi- 
ble, from  both  sides,  will  see  fit  to  co- 
sponsor  the  measure. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     1  thank  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESn)ENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  granted. 


NOTICE    OF    HEAIUNOS    ON    8.    845, 
MASS  TRAN.'5PORTATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  wish  to  lumounce  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  the  bill.  S.  345,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  their 
public  instrumentalities  in  planning  and 
providing  for  neces.'»ry  community  fa- 
culties to  preserve  and  improve  essen- 
tial mass  trajiEpo:.-tatlon  services  in 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas. 

Hearings  will  be  held  on  March  20.  21, 
and  22.  1961.  and  vtill  begin  at  10  ajn.. 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
intr. 

All  per.sons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  aie  requested  to  notify 
Mr  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
room  5304.  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capital  4-3121,  extension  3921.  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  event,  before 
the  close  of  business,  on  March  15,  1961. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  836,  TO 
AMEND  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Sut:>committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  wifh  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  March  15,  1961, 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Newell  A.  George,  of  Kansas,  to  be 
VS.  attorney,  district  of  Kansas,  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Wilbur  G.  Leonard. 

Lawrence  Gubow,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frederick 
W.  Kaess,  resigned. 

James  P.  O'Brien,  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS. 
attorney,  northern  district  of  Illinois,  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Robert  Tieken, 
term  expired. 

Joseph  D.  Tydings,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
UJ3.  attorney,  district  of  Maryland,  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leon  H.  A.  Pierson. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  March  10,  1961,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Address  by  Senator  Rtssell  in  presenta- 
tion at  Reserve  Officers  Association  Awaid  to 
Hon.  Hugh  Meglone  Milton  n,  "Mlnuteman 
of  1961,"  at  the  annual  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation national  councU  banquet  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  February  24,  1961. 


NEEDED:  LARGER  ROLE  FOR  BUSI- 
NESS IN  U.S.   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  today  are 
locked  in  a  life-or-death  struggle  against 
communism  —  militarily,  ideologically, 
and  economically.  To  win  the  battle. 
we  need  more  effectively  to  marshal  our 
resources  and  manpower. 

Our  international  relations  could,  I  be- 
lieve, be  greatly  improved  if  we  offered 
to  employees  and  management  of  busi- 
nesses operating  overseas  a  greater 
chance  to  serve  the  country. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  Lin  join 
stated  that  a  fundamental  principle  of 


life  and  service  is  a  "selfless  dedication 
to  a  great  cause." 

The  businessmen  of  the  country — op- 
erating around  the  globe— are  ready 
and  willing,  I  believe,  to  assume  a  larger 
role  in  serving  U.S.  interests,  if  given 
the  opportunity. 

What  can  they  do?  Among  other 
things,  they— cooperating  with  the  Gov- 
ernment— can  engage  to  a  greater  degree 
in  the  following  activities: 

Adopt  public  relations  programs  to 
create  a  favorable  public  opinion  in  the 
host  country.  This  will  serve  not  only 
the  economic  interests  of  the  company, 
but  also  the  foreign-policy  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Sponsor  mo\ies,  publications,  radio 
and  television  programs,  trade  exhibits, 
and  other  such  activities  of  benefit  to  the 
local  populace. 

Participate  in  local  efforts  to  improve 
health,  educational,  cultural,  and  other 
types  of  programs. 

Through  free -enterprise  know-how, 
provide  technical  guidance  and  assist- 
ance for  bootstrap  operations  to  help 
communities  help  themselves. 

Operating  overseas,  U.S.  businesses 
have  an  ideal  opportunity  to  serve  not 
only  themselves  economically,  but  also 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Cooperating 
with  local  governments,  people,  and  in- 
dustries, they  produce  goods  for  local 
consumption,  create  jobs,  and  generally 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  economic 
life  of  these  countries. 

Operating  on  the  spot,  they  can  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  now  being  done 
to  create  a  good  image  of  America. 

To  help  accomplish  these  objectives, 
the  President,  I  believe,  could  profitably 
schedule  a  com'erence  of  business  lead- 
ers and  industry  engaged  in  operations 
overseas.  The  purpose  would  be  to  map 
strategy  and  enlist  support  for  more  ef- 
fective participation  of  free  enterprise, 
not  only  in  improved  trade  programs.' 
but  also  in  furthering  foreign -policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  creating  the  right 
kind  of  impact  on  more  people  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  world,  this.  I 
believe,  will  be  our  best  weapon  against 
the  infiltration  of  communism. 

Recently,  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Economic  Council 
The  objectives  of  the  Council  woiild  in- 
clude cooperation  between  Government 
and  industries  to  better  serve  the  coun- 
try at  home  and  abroad.  Although  a 
great  many  oversea  companies  are  now 
engaging  in  such  worthwhile  activities, 
these  efforts  can,  and  should,  be  ex- 
panded. 

Today,  I  was  privileged  to  receive  a 
press  release  on  comments  by  Elmer  L. 
Winter,  president  of  Manpower,  Inc. 
Headquartered  in  Milwaukee,  he  over- 
sees the  operations  of  about  240  offices 
in  countries  around  the  globe. 

When  speaking  before  about  200  po- 
litical and  industrial  leaders  of  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Winter  made  some  thought- 
ful recommendations  on  how  he  feels 
business  could  better  cooperate  in  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  copy  of  the  re- 
lease printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EBtabllaluiient  of  "peace  production 
boards"  by  the  nations  of  the  Western  World 
would  contribute  greatly  toward  building 
their  economic  strength  and  the  peace  of  the 
world 

So  stated  Elmer  L.  Winter,  president.  Man- 
power. Inc  .  world's  largest  business  service 
and  employer  of  temporary  help,  in  an  ad- 
dress today  before  200  political  and  Indus- 
trial leaders  of  Great  Britain  assembled  at 
rhe  House  of  Commons  Building 

Speaking  at  a  reception,  given  In  his 
honor  by  Richard  Reader  Harris.  M  P  .  Winter 
called  for  "Intensified  cooperation  between 
buslnesmen  and  their  governments  through- 
out the  world  to  solidify  the  economic  base 
of  democracy  " 

He  said  such  a  board  would  be  a  counter- 
part of  similar  boards  In  England.  France. 
Germany,  and  other  nations  of  Europe.  aU 
dedicated  to  economic  coordination  " 

Winter  described  a  peace  production  board 
as  the  peacetime  counterpart  of  his  coun- 
try's War  Production  Board.  In  which  men 
from  Industry  offered  their  services  to  co- 
ordinate industrial  effort  so  that  it  furthered 
the  cause  of  national  survival  "We  are 
living  in  similarly  critical  times  today,  and 
must  coordinate  our  economies  so  as  to  speed 
the  growth  of  trade  and  living  standards 
be  said. 

He  urged  that  "businessmen  of  the  West- 
ern W.)rld  woric  also  toward  convening  an 
international  conference  for  peace,  which 
would  reconimend  a  program  to  strengthen 
the  econoinlc  Interdependence  of  their  re- 
spective nations  and  develop  ways  to  bring 
Europe  and  the  United  States  closer  together 
economically   " 

Winter,  who  is  on  a  6-weelc  tour  of  Europe 
during  which  he  hopes  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  manpower  offices  In  major  capitals,  la 
also  undertalcing  numerous  spealcing  engage- 
ments to  present  a  lO-polnt  program  de- 
signed to  preserve  world  peace  by  strength- 
ening the  economic  ties,  and  promoting  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development,  of 
the  free  world. 

This  program,  he  states,  might  overcome 
five  major  fears  which  Americans  have 
concerning  the  future:  Fear  of  European 
competition.  Russian  competition.  Chinese 
competition,  inflation  and  exclusion  from 
important    trading   areas. 

Americans,  he  said,  would  not  rest  on  their 
laurels,  but  would  take  strong  measures  to 
meet  these  challenges.  Among  these  arc 
nationwide  programs  to  promote  exports 
through  Government  credit  guarantees,  aid 
to  underdeveloped  nations  so  they  can  be- 
come producing  and  buying  nations,  tax  In- 
centives and  guarantees  to  businessmen 
building  or  expanding  plants  in  foreign 
countries,  reduced  trade  barriers  to  the  free 
flow  of  goods,  increased  student  and  tech- 
nical personnel  exchange.  Improved  com- 
munications to  win  the  battle  of  ideologies, 
greater  exchange  of  tours  by  businessmen, 
better  schooling  for  foreign  service,  and 
greater  mutual  trust.     He  added ' 

•  I  think  we  in  America  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  suport  fully  the  Common  Market 
existing  throughout  Europe.  We  must  and 
should  recognize  that  a  strong  European 
economy  helps  to  Insure  peace  and  can 
eliminate  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence 

"We  also  must  recognize  that  a  prosperous 
Europe  means  an  increased  number  of  buy- 
ers for  American  products.  We  in  America 
must  fight  the  indifference  that  can  so  easily 
prevail  in  proeperous  times.  Our  business- 
men, labor  unions,  employees,  as  well  as 
Government,  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
the  importance  of  our  working  together  with 
'he  peoples  of  Europe. 

We  must  develop  trade  with  underdevel- 
oped countries  so  that  they  can  expand  their 


industries.  We  must  encourage  wlierever 
possible  private  enterprise  and  initiative 
We  must  urge  our  oversea  management  to 
continuously  seek  to  improve  our  business 
performance  This  could  go  a  long  ways  to- 
ward improving  and  stimulating  further  eco- 
nomic growth  under  conditions  of  freedom 
We  also  must  participate  wherever  possible 
with  local  capital  to  fo.^ter  a  true  sense  of 
partnership 

"We  in  the  Western  Wakl  must  cleM-:..p 
plans  to  finance  busliiessnien  de.sirlng  to 
open  up  plants  abnwd  Businessmen  todav 
liesltate  in  many  areas  to  risk  their  capital 
becau.se  of  changes  in  goverr.mcnt  and  ap- 
propriation of  funds  Governments  must 
guarantee  the  businessmen  thev  will  l^ave 
no  greater  risk  by  opening  abri'i.d  than  they 
would  have  In  their  own  local  communities 

"We  must  otTer  tax  Incentives  t*i  busi- 
nessmen operating  In  foreign  countries  and 
stress  the  In^portance  on  these  countries  oi 
avoiding  exproprlatkni  lilin-klng  of  currenr> 
nationalization,  discriminatory  taxation,  arid 
punitive  labor  laws  This  will  enrovir.ige 
businessmen  to  expand  and  bring  their 
needed  products  to  the  expanding  f>opula- 
tlon  throughout  the  world 

"We  must  develop  a  great  exchange  of 
technical  personnel  between  Dur  countries 
We  must  arrange  through  Industry  t<)  send 
abroad  an  lncre<islng  number  of  people  to 
exchange  business  Ideas  and  kn  'W-how,  In 
an  effort  to  Impro'.  e  the  stiindartl  of  living 
for  all  of   us  " 


PEOPLE     DEMAND     THAT     JUSTICE 
BE  TIMELY— NOT  POLITICAL 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  the  bill 
for  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  FVderal 
judgeships — of  which  I  have  be«-n  an 
advocate  for  many  yeai^s — is  coming  up 
today  for  consideration  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  Kreat  haste 
in  which  this  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  which  it  is 
being  taken  up  for  a  vote  on  this  floor, 
is  of  conceiTi  to  me  I  am  afraid  that 
this  bill — which  was  continuously  denied 
to  the  people,  because  of  political  rea- 
sons— is  now  being  steamrollered,  mostly 
because  of  party  politics.  I  feel  it  m- 
cumbent  upon  myself  to  urge  the  admin- 
istration that  in  making  any  new  ap- 
pomtments  under  this  bill,  it  leave  the 
bench  free  of  partisan  politics. 

I  urge  the  new  administration  to  select 
the  best  judges  possible,  regardle.ss  of 
party  aflRliation,  rather  than  try  to 
pack  the  courts  with  Democratic  candi- 
dates only,  as  was  often  the  case  under 
previous  Democratic  administrations 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee  took  action  to  create  69  new 
positions  on  the  Federal  bench — which  is 
10  more  than  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested 2  weeks  ago  President  Eisen- 
hower had  also  asked  repeatedly  for  a 
judgeship  bill.  The  Republican  admin- 
istration had  demonstrated  its  desire  to 
remove  partisan  considerations  from  this 
needed  reform,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower declared  that  he  was  willing  to 
fill  half  the  seats  with  Democrats  if  Con- 
gress created  additional  judges.  I  com- 
mended the  Presidents  ofTer  of  Judicial 
bipartisanship  as  an  important  step  to- 
ward judicial  progress  Yet.  no  action 
was  forthcommg  from  Congress  on  this 
matter  for  a  long  time  It  was  suspected 
that  politics — the  reluctance  of  the 
Democrats  to  create  vacancies  for  a  Re- 
publican President  to  fill— had  been  a 
factor. 


The  action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
this  week  constitutes  a  much  needed  re- 
form Yet,  I  want  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  people  demand  that  justice  be 
timely,  not  political. 

At  the  end  of  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, 239  Democrats,  as  aRainst  57  Re- 
publicans, were  appointed  to  judgeships 
in  the  Federal  courts.  During  the  8 
years  of  the  Republican  administration, 
an  eflort  was  made  to  balance  the  score 
Consequently  at  the  end  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  there  were  some 
163  Republicans  and  some  163  Demcx:rats 
on  the  Federal  bench.  An  ctlorl  should 
be  made  to  pre.seive  this  balance  After 
all.  party  politics  should  have  nothins; 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  people  to 
high  judicial  offices,  where  independence 
of  thought  IS  the  most  important  of  all 
requisites 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  new  judgeshlp^ 
bill  because  it  is  lon«  overdue.  Recent 
Department  of  Justice  figures  show  that 
only  4  out  of  the  87  Federal  judicial  dis- 
tricts are  current  in  their  dockets — 
meaning  that  cases  in  only  those  four 
can  be  disposed  of  In  6  months  or  less 
It  IS  disroura«ink'  that  Federal  courts 
are  beint4  buried  deeper  and  deeper  under 
a  suffcxratinK  backlog  of  cases 

It  ha.3  been  shown  that  the  creation  of 
new  judKships  has  not  kept  pace  wit!i 
the  growth  of  the  countiy  and  Its  busi- 
ness operations  out  of  which  litigation 
throws  Between  1941  and  1959  our  pop- 
ulation increased  36  percent  and  the 
t:ross  national  prtxluct  increased  376  per- 
cent The  number  of  civil  cases  filed  in 
Federal  district  courts  increased  about  50 
jHMcent  during  the  same  years,  but  the 
numbfM-  of  judu'es  on  the  Federal  bench 
inrrea.sed  only  about  25  percent  These 
flijure.s  demonstrate  why  the  courts  have 
been  unable  to  cope  with  their  work- 
loads 

The  cost  of  operating  the  Fedeial 
courts  is  about  S45  million  a  year.  These 
courts  handle  lititration  InvolvlnR  bil- 
lions of  dollars  Of  even  greater  im- 
p«)itiuice,  however,  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
courts  .serve  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
m.ost  vital  riyhts  of  our  citizens  We 
must  make  certain,  therefore,  that  pol- 
itics d()«\s  not  hinder  the  operation  of 
our  judicial  machinery 

I  urv;e  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  in  order  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple timely  Justice  At  the  same  time,  I 
call  u[>on  the  administration  to  exeixise 
lUs  duty  in  fillinK  these  vacancies  with 
the  hit;hest  decree  of  public  responsibil- 
ity and  maturity,  .so  that  ix)litics  is  kept 
out  of  our  court.-- 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  spreading  the  Information  on 
the  Re(  ORD  I  desire  to  ask  my  able 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  what  busi- 
ne.ss  he  propose.s  to  have  transacted  here 
next  week 

Mr  MANSPTf:LD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership,  if  the  judgeship  bill 
IS  finished  today,  as  anticipated,  that 
the  Senate  will  go  over  until  Tuesday. 
and  that  on  Tuesday  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  p:xtx:utive  Calendar. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  next  week  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  consider  the  bill — 


reported  by  the  Ccmimittee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry — to  provide  a  special 
program  for  feed  grains  for  1961,  be- 
cause a  time  limitation  is  attached  to  It. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  next  week  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  lor  consideration,  the  depressed 
areas  bill, 

I  believe  it  might  be  well  at  this  time 
to  i)ut  the  Senate  on  notice  that  on  Tues- 
day the  Executive  Calendar — all  the 
nominations  thereon — will  be  brought 
up,  and  that  it  is  the  hope  to  bring  up 
the  depressed  areas  bill  sometime  next 
week,  and  also  the  feed  grains  bill. 


THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  In 
my  hand  an  article,  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  dealing  with  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  The  article  reports 
that  the  New  England  Council  has 
stated  that  it  might  be  best  for  that  rail- 
road and  for  all  concerned  if  it  were  to 
^o  into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  few  months, 
in  particular.  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  this  matter;  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind 
that  this  course  may  be  the  best  one  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  situation  afTecting  this  railroad 
and  all  of  New  England  is  one  which  now 
has  reached  a  point  where  the  public 
interest  is  the  most  important  one.  This 
railroad  has  been  reduced  almost  to 
shambles  by  the  diflBculties  it  has  en- 
countered; and  it  is  important  that  the 
railroad  be  saved  and  rehabilitated  and 
be  wisely,  carefully,  and  safely  operated. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
think  very  carefully  about  extending  fur- 
ther credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
keep  this  railroad  from  going  into  re- 
ceivership. If  It  did  go  into  bankruptcy, 
I  believe  the  Federal  court  would  appoint 
trustees  who  would  safeguard  the  rail- 
road itself  and  also  the  vital  interest  of 
the  public. 

It  is  important.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
to  New  England,  but  also  to  the  entire 
Nation— because  of  New  England's  Im- 
portance in  connection  with  our  whole 
defense  posture,  that  this  railroad  be 
satisfactorily  and  cfflclently  run. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  in 
order  that  others  who  are  interested  In 
this  matter  may  consider  this  course  of 
action  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  3.  1961) 
Line  Urged  To  Go  Into  Bankidttct — Movz 
riT  Nrw  Haven  Wocld  Kask  Debt,  Nrw 
England  Coitncil  Sats  m  SrtTDT — No  Knd 
To  RiNs  Sekn — Nexd  for  Brrim  Opkbat- 
iNG  Managemknt  Cmn  -Tax  Relxet  Plans 

F\VORED 

(By  Robert  E    Bedlngfleld) 
The  New  England  Council  said  yesterday 
the  best  immediate  solution  for  the  de&clt- 
ridden   New   Haven  Railroad   might  weU   be 
bankruptcy. 

The  council  Is  compoeed  of  a  group  of 
prominent  New  Englanders  Joined  in  pro- 
moting  industry   and  trade  within  the  re- 


gion. Joseph  A.  Erlckson,  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  is  pres.dent. 

The  recourse  to  bankruptcy  was  offered 
In  a  study  the  council  Issued  yesterday.  It 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  formed  sev- 
eraJ  months  ago  after  the  Governors  of 
Uaiisachusettfi,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticut had  indicated  that,  with  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  they  would  sup- 
port legislation  to  give  the  railroad  relief 
from  local  and  State  taxes. 

The  four  Governors  cemented  their  tax 
relief  plans  at  a  conference  February  21.  It 
was  agreed  that  each  would  submit  mes- 
sages to  their  leglslatiires  next  Tuesday  re- 
questing action  on  pending  bills  that  would 
afford  the  carrier  $6,200,000  In  tax  relief 
annually  from  the  States  and  local  areas 
served.  The  Governors'  messages  also  will 
urge  action  on  the  various  bills  by  March  21. 

coNDmoNs  are  cited 
As  concern  over  the  New  Haven  has 
moxinted  In  recent  months  there  have  been 
recommendations  within  the  legislatures 
that  a  condition  for  any  tax  relief  should  be 
that  private  ownership  of  the  railroad  con- 
tinues. The  New  England  CouncU  disagrees 
with  this  view. 

The  group's  study,  which  was  prepared 
largely  under  the  supervUlon  of  Chauncey 
Hand,  senior  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Dorr,  Hand.  Whlttaker  &  Watson  and  a  spe- 
cialist In  transportation   law,  said: 

"The  public  has  given  Inadequate  thought 
to  the  effects  In  the  public  Interest  of  pro- 
ceedings under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 

ACC 

The  council  stressed  that  It  "wholeheart- 
edly" supported  the  promised  tax  relief  for 
the  New  Haven.  It  also  urged  that  the 
State  and  local  authorities  go  ahead  even 
if  bankruptcy  proceedings  were  begun. 

Bankruptcy  proceedings,  the  council  said, 
need  not  result  in  a  discontinuance  of  train 
service  on  the  New  Haven  as  some  observers 
have  feared  might  happen.  "There  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  trusteeship  will 
hamper  solutions  to  the  commuting  prob- 
lem; In  fact  It  might  well  clarify  this  situa- 
tion and  thereby  hasten  action,"  the  study 
added. 

It  pointed  out  that  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  was  designed  specifically  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  railroad  transportation 
systems  owned  and  operated  by  private  cor- 
porations that  had  become  insolvent  and 
that  were  unable  to  meet  their  debts  as  they 
matured. 

TOP    MANAGEMENT    NEEDED 

The  council  said  court  protection  for  the 
railroad  could  well  enhance  the  chances  of 
Its  attracting  "top  operating  management" 
and  allow  It  to  generate  enough  cash  to  meet 
operating  expenses  and  to  rehabilitate  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

In  bankruptcy  the  New  Haven  would  be 
relieved  of  paying  of  principal  and  interest 
on  aU  of  Its  existing  debt,  except  for  some 
equipment  obligations  and  for  $11,500,000 
of  Government  loans.  These  loans,  which 
It  obtained  In  the  last  4  months,  are  sched- 
uled to  mature  November  3. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  maturities  of 
the  November  3  loans,  the  New  Haven's  bill 
for  fixed  Interest  amounts  to  about  $4,400,- 
000  annually  and  it  is  also  obligated  to  retire 
$1  million  annually  of  $13  million  more  of 
Government-guaranteed  obligations,  due  in 
1974. 

The  council's  study  criticized  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  willingness  to 
guarantee  unsecured  loans  arranged  by  the 
New  Haven  since  last  November  and  of  its 
finding  that  the  railroad  would  have  the 
prospective  capacity  for  repaying  the  loan 
by  their  November  3  due  date. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  Commission" 
in  guaranteeing  $11,500,000  of  bank  loans 
"did  so  because  It  Identified  survival  of  the 


transportation    plant    with    sxirvlval    of   the 
corporation,"  the  study  said. 

The  report  analyzed  the  New  Haven's  past 
and  present  management.  The  council 
called  management  one  of  the  New  Haven's 
most  Imperative  needs. 

"We  believe  that  very  good  management 
can  do  more  with  less  funds  than  less  good 
management  can  do  with  more  funds.  •  •  • 
For  many  years  the  New  Haven  corporation 
which  operates  the  New  Haven  transporta- 
tion plant  has  not  had  a  chief  executive 
officer  who  was  an  experienced  railroad  oper- 
ating  man,"  the  study  declared. 

George  Alpert,  the  road's  president,  was 
In  Washington  yesterday  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  on  the  study. 

Bankruptcy  would  be  nothing  new  to  the 
New  Haven.  It  operated  In  bankruptcy 
trusteeship  from  October  1935  to  Septem- 
ber 1947.  The  Alpert  management  in  re- 
cent months  has  warned  repeatedly  of  the 
threat  of  Impending  bankruptcy.  In  Janu- 
ary it  used  the  proceeds  of  a  $3,500,000  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loan  to  meet  the 
Interest  due  then  on  Its  $77  million  in  first 
mortgage  bonds  and  met  its  payroll  of  the 
last  2  weeks  with  the  help  of  another  $3.- 
500,000  Government-guaranteed  loan  It  ob- 
tained February  16. 

The  company  has  been  unable  to  earn 
Its  depreciation  charges  since  1958,  and  last 
year  ended  with  a  net  loss  of  nearly  $15 
mUllon.  In  January  it  had  a  $2,500  000 
deficit. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  morning,  February  3,  1,000 
persons,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government, 
delegates  to  the  conference,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Council  of  Christian 
Leadership  groups  attended  the  Presi- 
dential Prayer  Breakfast  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel,  in  Washington,  D.C. 

This  gathering  of  the  leaders  in  Gov- 
ernment, the  clergy,  and  lay  leaders,  at 
a  prayer  breakfast  where  we  rededicated 
ourselves  to  the  spiritual  values  which 
have  been,  and  are,  basic  in  our  Nation's 
history,  was  most  inspirational.  It 
should  create  confidence  among  peoples 
everywhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks,  a  copy  of  the  program  and  the 
statements  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President,  Dr. 
Billy  Graham,  and  others  who  partici- 
pated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
and  the  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Program — Presidential     Prater     Breaktast, 
8:00  A.M. 

"Sweet  Hour  of  Prayer":  16-man  chorus 
of  U.S.  Army  Field  Band. 

Invocation:  Judge  Boyd  Leedom. 

Welcome:   Senator  Frank  Carlson. 

Greetings  from  the  ICL  Conference:  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Halverson. 

Old  Testament  Scripture:  Selection  from 
Proverbs  3:   1-10,  Chief  Judge  Marvin  Jones. 

New  Testament  Scripture:  Romans  8:  28- 
37,  Hon.  RoBEHT  S.  McNamara. 

Solo :  Jerome  Hlnes. 

Presentation  of  the  host:  Senator  Frank 
Carlson. 

Remarks  by  the  host :  William  C.  Jones. 
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Message   from  VS 

tr.f*:<      Hen.    BRUC« 
gresF 


of  R«preeenta- 
Member  of   Con- 


M<>ssage    from   U.S.   8«n»te:     Hon.   Prahk 
Lausche. 

The  Vice  President  of  Vb» United  States. 
The  President  of  the  X7nlt«d  States. 
Message :  Or.  Billy  Qrataam. 

America." 
Benediction    Dr.  Abrabam  Verelde. 

om.VINr,     PRATEK    BT    JUDCX    BOTD    LXIDOM 

Eternal  God.  at  tlila  meeting  tliU  morutug 
we  want  to  develop  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
many  blcsilr.gs  tliat  we  enjoy  through  Thy 
bounty  here  In  this  marvelous  America  of 
ours.  God  make  us  acutely  aware,  each  of 
us,  that  !;or.e  of  us  la  obscure  enough  or 
great  enotigh  or  strong  enough  or  tough 
enough  to  work,  at  anywhere  near  our  full 
capacity,  ur.'.ess  we  know  Thee  and  seek  Thy 
wl.sdom  and  TTiy  guidance.  This  morning. 
Lord,  we  pray  especially  for  the  Presldeiit  uf 
the  United  States  and  those  others  In  G  jv- 
ernment  who  share  hlB  heavy  burden  We 
are  thankful  for  the  attitude  of  the  whole 
country  that  makes  possible  meetings  sui'h 
as  this  and  many  other  meetings  at  this 
very  hour  in  many  other  States  in  the  form 
of  Governors'  breakfasts,  all  of  which  indi- 
cates a  new  unity.  God  grant  that  whatever 
opposition  may  come  as  we  seek  to  move 
forward  shall  be  based  only  on  strong  con- 
viction of  principle  and  never  on  nny  small 
or  petty  or  personal  reason.  God  prant  that 
each  of  us  here  who  has  some  special  degree 
of  responsibility  In  this  tremendous  time  of 
world  tension,  shall  seek  to  find  what  God's 
plan  is  for  us  and  that  we  then  try  to  fulfill 
this  destiny.  God,  we  earnestly  pray  that 
there  shall  be.  as  we  approach  all  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  new  foundations  of  faith — 
foundations  of  faith  In  this  great  country 
that  are  so  broad  In  scope  that  they  en- 
compass all  who  seek  earnestly  to  And  Thee, 
by  whatever  faith  or  denomination — and 
Arm  foundations  of  faith  so  solid  aiid  so 
deep  that  nothing  shall  swerve  America  from 
her  direct  force  toward  the  gre  it  light  of 
freedom.  That  Is  really  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  and  God  grant  that  as  we  move  for- 
ward we  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  f<%ct 
that  in  the  eternal  values,  the  scale  of  eter- 
nal values  freedom.  h\iman  freedom,  la  f.u- 
greater  than  peace  and  that  peace  without 
Justice  Is  an  enemy  of  freedom.  God  grant 
that  we  shall  move  forward  In  the.-?e  trou- 
blesome times  to  fulfill  America's  great  des- 
tiny that  shall  lead  us,  all  of  us.  all  man- 
kind Into  a  great  brotherhood  that  Is  free 
of  oppression  and  tyranny  of  all  other  men. 
This  we  most  earnestly  pray  In  Christ's  pre- 
cious name.     Amen. 

MKSSACS  or  WELCOME  BT  STKATOR  CVRI.SON 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  'Vice  President,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  I  am  delighted  that  there 
are  so  nxany  here  this  morning  at  this  ninth 
annual  prayer  breakfast.  This  breakfivst  la 
known  as  the  Presidential  Prayer  Brealcfa.-t. 
and  we  are  greatly  honored  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  meeting  with  mi. 

This  annual  breakfast  Is  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  breakfast 
prayer  group  of  over  25  years  ago,  which  ft.-st 
met  In  Seattle.  'Wash. 

This  morning,  simultaneously  with  this 
breakfast,  prayer  breakfast  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  in  more  than  20  of  our  State  capi- 
tals, at  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  Ls 
being  honored. 

In  the  Scriptures  St.  Paul  wrote.  "The  ef- 
fectual, fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
avalleth  much." 

We  believe  that  the  cornerstone  of  Ameri- 
can life  rests  on  a  strong  prayer  founda- 
tion. We  firmly  believe  that  the  greatness 
of  America  comes  from  the  loyalty,  the  pa- 
triotism, and  the  righteousness  of  our  people. 

It  is  Inrperative — In  order  to  preserve  and 
save  our  sacred  freedom — that  we  have  a 
strong  and   courageous   Ood -fearing   people. 


and  a  total  mobilization  of  all  tiie  spiritual 
forces  of  this  Nation,  and  we  welcome  you 
here  this  morning 

CRcriiNGs  KSOM   THr   in.   (■<  NrrRSNCE   ut 

DR.    H*r.VlJl.SOIt 

Thank  you  Senat^jr  Cari.so.'^,  Mr  ''ret>l- 
dent.  Mr  Vice  President,  and  dl.stingii'.sheU 
guests,  en  behalf  (if  the  h<  ^ard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  International  Christian  Loiider- 
shlp,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
ITtli  Annual  Ci.r.stlan  LeaUerhlUp  Confer- 
ence which  begins  here  in  the  hitel.  follow- 
ing tills  breaiifajit  at  iO  o'ciLjck.  'Vou  have 
at  your  pi  ires,  the  programs  for  that  con- 
ference and  we  direct  ynur  attention  to  It 
and  urge  you  to  attend  We  w.mt  you  to 
know  that  you  are  welcome  'Die  Interua- 
tlonai  Chriitlan  Leadership  is  an  In'urnial 
association  of  concerriid  laymen.  uiiittU  to 
foster  faith,  irtfd  >ni  ui.d  Chrt^tlan  Icadir- 
ship  t.hroiU'h  rei^er.erate  men  wh.j  In  d.illy 
life  win  aJBrm  their  f.iith  and  assert  their 
position  as  Christians.  b«^llevln<  that  CmkI 
was  in  Chxl.st  reconcllln?  the  world  to  Him- 
self and  has  conunltted  unt^^  us  Hl.s  word 
of  reconciliation.  Someone  ha.s  put  it  this 
way.  the  world  Is  coming  buck  to  Jt-Kus 
ChrUt  by  the  pruce.'^^,  it  eliinlnatlon,  nothing 
else  works.  We're  flnd.ng  that  true  All  over 
the  world  there  are  men  who  gather  weekly 
to  examine  their  own  hearts  in  the  l;i;ht 
of  tlie  word  of  G'.d  and  their  relatl-  u.chip 
to  God  in  Christ  that  they  ml^'ht  be  a 
leaven  of  good  influence  In  their  society 
We  welcome  you  to  participate  In  our  o in- 
ference today. 

TE-~TIMONT.»L    OF   JfflOME    HrNES    i  MITBOPOLIT  «  N 

OrER.\) 

Thank  you.     Mr.  Chairman.  Mr    President, 

our  gueits.  I'm  not  here  today  to  sing  for 
the  President,  though  It's  an  honor,  and 
also  for  you  Ken'lemen.  I'm  here  for  one 
P'orpose  and  that's  to  te'.l  you  what  happened 
to  me  8  years  ago  and  what's  been  happening 
ever  since  I  found  the  greatest  friend 
in  the  wurld.  I  fuund  Jf  .vus  Cnrl.'.t  a:.d  the 
thing  I  want  to  tell  to  evtrytxxiy  all  the 
time  Is  ti.e  fact  that  Jesus  Chri  a  Is  n.jt  Just 
a  philosophy  to  live  by.  He  b.  that  same 
living  person  that  was  resurrected  2.000 
years  ago.  I  know  Je^us  Chrl.sf  .ind  I  kuiw 
Him  In  my  he.irt.  I  know  Him  personally 
and  Jesus  Christ  Himself  has  t<.Id  mo  that 
I  am  His  son.  that  I  am  saved,  that  I  belong 
to  Him  becaose  He  bought  me  at  the  price 
of  His  own  s.icriace  upon  the  cross.  I  ha-.e 
that  ble-sed  assurance  in  my  life.  That's 
what  my  .s  ng  Is  going  to  be  today- a 
simz  that  I  first  saner  on  the  skid  rows  in 
harb<;)r  lights  of  this  c  untry  at  a  plare 
where  I  learn'-d  that  we  are  all  .spiritual 
derelicts  and  panhandlers  t)efore  God  lliat 
we  cannot  save  ourselves  by  .n;r  works  but 
by  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  who  died  for 
u.--— and  I  i-  in-.t-d  t<i  -^i-.g  that  s<.->ng  on  the 
slc:d  rows — "Blessed  Assurance.  Jestis  Ls 
Mine" 

ST.v.'-t::.:^-, :::  i;Y  w  c.  jONrs.  ora  host 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr  President.  Mr.  Vice 
President,  I  can  only  share  here  today  what 
happened  to  me  when  Chrl.st  canie  Into  my 
heart.  I  wa^  brought  up  In  thU  country, 
came  from  a  poor  family,  and  thought  that 
money  would  be  the  answer  to  life  and  there- 
fore set  out  after  It.  I  went  to  d.iy  schcKjl 
and  night  school,  by  the  time  I  was  19  I  owned 
a  new.spaper.  by  the  time  I  was  22.  I  owned 
five  of  them  and  tiiere  w.\s  still  a  vacuum. 
I  found  everything  there  w.is  In  life  and 
there  was  still  something  missing  I  saw  peo- 
ple drinking  and  going  to  the  horse  races 
and  they  looked  like  they  were  having  a  bet- 
ter time  than  I  was  so  I  J  .ine;l  them  When 
I  reached  the  age  of  28  I  had  drunk  awnv  my 
friends,  gambled  away  my  bu.siness.  and  the 
nicest  thing  you  could  say  w.us  that  I  w\as  a 
hopeless  drunk  I  st^irted  In  again  and  this 
time  I  thought,  well  maybe  If  I  gave  some 
money    to    the    church    th.it    this    would    bo 


Christian  service.  I  gave  $25  a  week  in  1941. 
got  up  U)  $a00  a  month  in  1960  and  I  was  still 
Just  as  far  from  finding  a  reality  in  my  life. 
In  1U52  my  wife  and  I  were  t.j  be  divorced. 
The  love  In  our  home  had  gone  dead  and  all 
of  this  Insecurity  and  confusion  set  !r.  Then 
I  suddenly  realized  that  money  c<iuldn'i  buy 
everything  I  would  have  given  everything  I 
h.ul,  If  I  could  Jast  get  this  love  bock.  My 
Wife  and  I  knelt  and  asked  Christ  to  come 
Int.}  our  hearts  and  a  miracle  h.appencd. 
The  rea-s  ^n  I'm  so  cert»iln  Is  because  that 
night,  the  tfu'e  f  r  liquor  left,  never  to  come 
b.ick  again.  Our  h^me  was  brought  together 
ThU  was  a  brand  new  st.irt  something  we 
could  share  equ,  lly,  a  wht '.e  new  life  be- 
ginning Ugether  We  fi  U  in  love  again.  God 
jxiurcd  ':■>>  Much  lo'.  e  In  our  hr^me,  we  had  to 
,id  pt  fi ,  e  ihlhiren  t.>  share  U  with  Every 
i\\  rnlng  at  8  30  they  wake  me  up  and  re- 
m.  Id  me  I  made  a  go.'d  deal  with  them.  I 
read  the  Bible  and  It  made  sen."?  I  would 
n»ver  go  to  chureh,  now  I  go  to  church  be- 
cause I  want  t.T  Whereas  I  could  ne. er  dis- 
cuss Jesus  Chrlft  befi  re  He  Is  now  the  most 
imp-  rtant  [ler'son  in  my  vc-  ahulary  A  whole 
new  perspective  of  life  opened  up  when 
Christ  cime  in.  It's  a  whole  new  horizon. 
Mr  Prcident.  you  w  luld  be  thrilled  to  see 
our  fl\e  children  as  we  gather  each  day  and 
form  a  p.irtnership  with  you  In  your  dutle.<: 
We  pr.iv  every  night  that  Cod  will  give  you 
the  wi.sdom  to  g\ilde  this  Nation  We  don't 
know  ymr  problems,  but  Gixl  does,  and  we 
nsk  Hlin  Ut  guide  yu  And  Mr  Vice  Presi- 
dent, this  prayer  Ls  equally  In  the  re«p<  nsl- 
bllltlee  of  your  office. 

caLrrTNc.-j    rRc>M    norsE    or    RrpRr.srNTAnvrjs 

BHE.^Krv.'--:    PRWER  CR'IT.    HON     ERfCE   AICCH, 
TEX.\S 

Thank  y.  u  Mr  Ch.ilrman  Mr  PreBident 
NL-  Vice  President,  distinguished  guests,  it's 
r.y  h  ippy  privilege  to  bring  you  the  grert- 
l!i  Ts  fr  m  tlie  Hou.se  We  meet  every  Thurs- 
d.^y  morning  as  afflUates  of  the  ICL  and 
sh  ire  some  very  personal  religious  co.nvlc- 
tlons  It's  nonpartisan,  nondenomlnatlonnl. 
and  the  common  bond  is  our  dedicated  con- 
viction of  what  we  share  as  a  spiritual  txtse 
of  our  Uvea.  It's  something  very  prei  1  us  to 
u.s.  We  hcive  as  y.u  can  Imagine  then  a 
^;^^A;••r  fell  ,wsh;p  than  probably  men  h;i\e 
iT  this  life  here  in  any  other  endeav  r.  We 
!ilso  have  a  very  lively  Prayer  Room  In  the 
Capital!  whieh  m.^ny  of  you  may  not  be 
a<  qualnted  with  that  Members  of  the  House 
a:  d  .sen.i'e  cm  share  and  use.  We.  as 
Meml)ers.  know  that  we  have  a  double  re- 
sponsibility First,  like  everyime,  were 
.■  :ew;u-ds  of  G<>d  and  responsible  to  Him 
.ALo,  as  elected  officials  we  are  public  ser- 
v.i.nts  answerable  of  cour<^e  to  our  c:in;tltu- 
ents  CertTlnly  these  two  ofTer  no  clash,  but 
CO  with  e\eh  other  I  think  of  a  spiritual 
equation  1  ,j  hke  to  share  with  y  u  It 
sumnxarizes.  I  think,  what  all  of  us  feel, 
th  ugh  eithers  can  sny  It  far  better  than  I 
We  live  and  have  our  being  In  God.  CukI's 
hand.'Aork  ls  ail  around  lis.  And  we  know 
that  God  works  through  people,  and  the 
people  to  do  this  wirk  must  be  free.  We  as 
Members  '"f  Congre.^s  know  we  mTi.-^t  not  do 
anything  to  Infringe  this  preclou.s  freedom. 
Tliat  Its  up  to  us  to  preserve  It  Not  to 
infringe  tliis  freedom. 

I  ran  across  son.eMung  I  want  to  share  with 
you  that  makes  s<jmetlilng  of  a  contradic- 
tion but  maybe  it  presents  two  sides  of  a 
prjblcm,  Ixjth  very  spiritually  motivated, 
and  I  think  many  of  us  share  these  views. 
This  comes  from  Galatlans  6:  15  (Scripture 
read>  Here  a  very  interesting  contradic- 
tion It  sr-ems  to  me  and  I  think  troubles 
many  of  us  deeply  In  our  innermost  thought. 
First  we're  told  to  bear  one  another's  bur- 
defs  and  mi  fuinil  the  life  of  Christ,  much  In 
the  spirit  of  be  thy  brother's  keeper.  Then 
we're  told  Just  on  the  contrary,  "for  every 
man  sliall  bear  his  own  burden,"  much  in  the 
spirit    of    "the    Lord    helps    those    who    help 
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themselves."  So  It's  easily  understood  then 
that  In  government  we  can  hare  our  dif- 
ferences and  still  be  motivated  very  deeply 
and  spiritually  in  those  differences.  There  la 
one  thing  of  which  I  am  sure,  ao  long  •■  we, 
in  espotislng  freedom  at  home  and  abroad, 
root  our  differences  d  spiritual  conviction, 
wo  will  never  stray  from  the  course.  And 
we  most  certainly  always  will  be  right.  In 
short,  if  we  put  ourselves  on  God's  side,  Tby 
will  be  done,  we  will  get  the  strength  to  do 
the  task.  It  is  through  getting  this  strength, 
that  our  strength  Is  our  deep  splrlttial  con- 
viction, that  we  can  solve  oiu  problems,  and 
solve  them  we  must,  as  we  know  for  national 
survival.  I  simply  feel  then  that  If  we  can 
put  ourselves  In  the  position  of  asking  and 
securing  God's  help  by  so  conducting  our- 
selves that  we  merit  it,  there  are  no  problems 
we  cannot  solve  In  this  country.  Thank 
you. 

cRErriNGS  moif  u.s.  sematk  BaKAKrasT  paAm 
group;  HON.  raxNK  lauschk.  omo 
Senator  Cari.son,  Utr.  President,  kCr.  Vice 
President,   distinguished  ladles  and  gentle- 
men and  my  distinguished  colleagues,  In  the 
invocation   it  was   said  that   not  one  of   us 
acting  Independently  and  alone  Is  capable  of 
coping   with   the  great  problems   that  con- 
front us  and   that  In  effect  we  will  become 
fiillures  miless  we  call  to  the  Lord  to  be  of 
aid  to  us      I  am  certain  that  at  this  gather- 
ing this  morning  that  there  is  no  one  know- 
ing  of    the  great  threat   that  lies   upon   us 
that  feels  that  witliout  the  aid  of  the  Lord 
he  Is  capable  of  coping  with  these  manifold 
tasks      Our  country  It  seems  to  me  In  true 
accord    with    the    biblical    lesson    was    built 
upon  a  rock  and  I  cannot  help  but  think  of 
what  Jesus  said  in  giving  his  precepts  that 
"he  who  win  listen  to  My  word.  I  will  liken 
to  him  the  wise  man   who  built  his  bouaa 
upon  a  rock  and  the  rain  descended  and  the 
fiixKls  came   and    the  winds   blew   and   beat 
upon  that  house  and  it  fell  not  for  It  was 
founded   upon    a   rock"     I   cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  lesson  that  la  given  In  the  ISTth 
Psalm,    verse    1 :    "Except   the   Lord   build   a 
house  they  labor  In  vain  that  built  It  •   •  • 
except   the   Lord   keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man walteth  In  vain."     I  want  to  quote  the 
words    of    Abraham    Uncoln    when    dlstreaa 
was  upon  him  in  its  greatest  weight  •   •    • 
and  he  said,  "I  have  been  driven  many  times 
to  my  knees  by  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go  •   •   •  my  own 
wisdom   and  that   of  all   about  me  seemed 
Insufficient     unto     the     day."     Ladles     and 
gentlemen,   throughout   the   length   and   the 
depth  of  the  land,  it  seems  to  me  that  thoae 
les  ons  ought  to  be  heeded  by  every  one  of 
tis — our  Nation  is  built  upon  a  rock — what 
Is  tiiat  rock — to  me  It  Is  a  combination  of 
might  and  right  •  •  •  in  the  23d  Psalm  it  said, 
"Thy  staff  and  Thy  rod  shall  comfort  me — 
there  is  the  rod.  in  the  lesson,  and  the  staff, 
the  staff  shall  aid  me.  the  rod  shall  protect 
me.  and  so  within   our  country  as  we  face 
these  perilous  problems  it  is  necessary  that 
we    have    this    combination    of    Justice    and 
might  so  that  our  country  shall  live.     Now 
for   the   moment  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what    the   pathway   is   of    the    nations   that 
do   not    give    heed    to  that   lesson.     Nations 
have  existed  and  have  lived  in  the  glory  of 
prosperity  and  fame  but  they  failed,  and  as 
Robert  Kipling  said,  "If  you  study  what  the 
condition  was  you   will  find  that  they  were 
not    fit  "      Not    fit    In    what    way?      Not   lit 
because  thev  departed  from  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  and  not  fit  because  they  did  not  adhere 
to    those    qualities    which    good    character 
requires  in  manhood  In  lifetime.     I  call  your 
attention  only  to  the  hassle  between  David 
and  Goliath  •  •   •  Goliath's  the  mighty  man 
9  feet  6  inches  Ull  •   •   •  Goliath,  carrying 
the   mace  that   had   15-pound   weight  on   It 
and  little  David  In  his  leathery  dress  and  his 
pocket    of    pebbles    and    his    slingshot    and 
Goliath  looked  upon  him  with  disdain  and 


David  came  toward  him  •  •  •  Goliath 
flouted  him  •  •  •  but  there  was  David  with 
his  righteous  cause  and  a  slingshot  *  «  • 
and  It  was  a  mighty  weapon  •  •  'It  was  able 
to  reach  blm  through  the  air  and  the  result 
waa  the  mighty  Philistine  went  down  and 
David  rose  to  triumph.  Let  us  look  to  the 
Persian  conquest  of  the  Israelites.  The 
Israelites  were  brought  to  Babylon  as  slaves, 
ministering  to  the  Persians  who  lived  In 
debauchery  •  •  •  one  night  Belshazzar  gave 
his  party  and  he  brought  out  the  vessels  of 
silver  and  gold  and  the  concubines  and  the 
drink  and  the  dance  and  the  music  •  •  • 
and  while  they  were  in  that  revelry,  the  hand 
appeared  upon  the  wall  and  Belshazzar  called 
to  Daniel  and  said.  "Daniel,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  writing?"  And  Daniel  said. 
"Tou've  been  weighed  •  •  •  you've  been 
counted  and  you've  been  found  wanting." 
And  that  nation  perished. 

Another  example  of  the  fall  of  the  mighty 
occurred  In  the  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Teutons  at  about  the  advent  of 
Christ,  Armlnlus,  leading  the  Teutons,  his 
name  was  Hermann.  In  fact,  and  Varus,  lead- 
ing the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  went  across 
the  Rheln  to  conquer  these  savage  and  im- 
civillzed  people  and  there  was  Armlnlus, 
the  leader  of  those  people  and  he  thought 
to  himself,  "here  a  mighty  nation  is  de- 
scending upon  us  to  conquer  us,  what  shall 
happen?"  And  he  looked  about  himself;  he 
knew  that  he  was  leading  a  stalwart,  a  high 
principled  people;  they  worked;  they  re- 
spected their  women;  they  believed  in  God; 
they  kept  their  word;  Justice  was  fairly  ad- 
ministered; and  the  armies  of  Armenlus  and 
Varus  met;  and  the  mighty  Varus  went  down 
to  defeat.  In  this  prayer  meeting  this  morn- 
ing there  is  a  lesson  that  we  ought  to  learn — 
we  will  conquer,  we  will  win,  so  long  as  we 
stay  on  this  rock  of  right  and  might.  This 
day  has  come  when  we  need  an  army  of 
Gideon  fighters,  300  of  them,  believing  In 
their  catise;  prayerful,  alert,  and  ready  to 
do  battle.  That  SCO  went  out  and  beat  the 
ICldianltes.  Mr.  President.  I  think  today  this 
meeting  is  symbolic  of  what  ought  to  be 
going  on  all  over  the  cotmtry;  our  cause  is 
right.  It  is  rooted  In  Justice.  Finally,  we  know 
that  life  will  bring  Its  moments  of  despair 
and  distress,  but  we  can  face  these  moments 
in  the  same  manner  as  did  Lincoln.  I  repeat 
his  words  of  prayerful  counsel,  "I  have  been 
driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  over- 
whelming conviction  that  I  have  nowhere 
else  to  go,  my  own  wi£dom  and  that  of  all 
about  me  seemed  insufficient  unto  the  day." 
Lincoln,  the  pleader  in  prayer,  became  Amer- 
ica's immortal  President. 

MKSSAOZ    FKOM    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  President  and  friends,  to  this  genera- 
tion of  public  men  God  has  entrusted  the 
care  of  great  powers.  With  those  powers 
we  can  do  God's  work  on  this  earth  or  we 
can  put  astinder  all  that  God  has  wrought, 
Stieh  alternatives  demand  of  us  the  highest 
order  of  responsibility.  We  can  have  no  real 
sense  of  responsibility  In  our  public  lives 
unless  we  have  a  real  spirit  of  reverence  in 
our  private  lives.  These  times  often  re- 
quire responsible  men  to  forget  their  politics, 
but  never  permit  them  to  forsake  their 
prayers.  Every  public  servant  is  tallest  on 
his  knees.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  remind 
ourselves  of  this  as  we  meet  here  together 
this  morning.  In  recent  months  our  Nation 
has  reexamined  and  reaffirmed  the  principle 
of  separation  of  church  and  state.  We 
cherish  that  principle  and  protection  that 
it  affords  the  integrity  of  each  man's  soul. 
I  am  sure  the  principle  has  no  stronger 
defender  than  the  man  who  sits  with  us 
this  mcH^lng  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  must 
never  mean  the  sepeu-atlon  of  religious 
values  from  the  life  of  our  public  servants. 
In  our  Nation's  earliest  history  William  Penn 
warned  us  that  if  we  will  not  be  governed 


by  God.  then  we  will  be  tyrants.  If  we 
who  serve  free  men  today  are  to  differ  from 
the  tyrants  of  that  age,  we  must  balance 
the  power  In  our  hands  with  the  God  In  our 
hearts.  America  needs  fear  no  Tnan  who 
fears  God  and  the  Nation  who  fears  God 
needs  fear  no  man.  The  man  who  first  filled 
the  office  that  I  now  hold,  John  Adams,  put 
it  this  way.  "ask  me  not  whether  I'm 
a  Catholic,  or  a  Protestant,  Calvlnlst,  or 
Armenian  as  far  as  they  are  Christians.  I 
wish  to  be  a  fellow  disciple  with  them  all." 
We  live  In  a  world  where  free  men  worship 
in  many  different  ways,  but  Insofar  as 
they  worship  a  power  greater  than  the  state, 
we  wish  to  be  fellow  disciples  with  them 
all,  holding  together  always  the  cause  of 
freedom  around  the  globe.  It  is  to  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  this  high  calling  and  this 
Joint  labor  that  we  pray  without  ceasing. 
In  our  prayers  as  public  men,  let  us  always 
follow  the  Injunction  of  the  early  American 
New  England  clergyman,  who  told  his  fiock, 
"do  not  pray  for  easy  lives,  pray  to  be 
stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal 
to  your  power,  pray  for  power  equal  to  yotir 
task." 

ME:SSAGE DR.    BILiT    GRAHAM 

Senator  Carlson,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice 
President,    distinguished    gentlemen,    all    of 
us  are  aware  that  we  today  are  living  In  a 
fish  bowl  and  the  whole  world  Is  looking  In. 
In   my    travels   throughout    the    world,    I'm 
led  to  believe  that  America  'nas  the  great- 
est obligation  and  responsibility  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.     I  think  all  of  you  will 
agree  that  there  have  been  four  great  crisis 
periods  In  American  history.     First  was  the 
Revolutionary  War  when  we  were  being  born. 
All   of  us  remember   the  picture  of  George 
Washington  In  that  cold,  dark  gloomy  winter 
before  victory,  upon  his  knees  In  prayer  and 
God    answered   that   prayer   and   the    battle 
was    won.      Second,    there   was    the   Consti- 
tutional Convention  when  It  seemed  that  the 
13  representatives  were  to  go  back  to  their 
13  States  and  form  13  separate  nations  and 
In  the  midst  of  that,  debates  and  arguments. 
When  all  seemed  hopeless,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin  called   upon   the  members   to   kneel    in 
prayer.     Out  of  that  prayer  came  the  Con- 
stitution    of     the     United     States.     Third, 
there  was  the  Civil  War  and  In  those  dark 
and   gloomy   days   someone   asked   Abraham 
Lincoln  if  God  was  not  on  his  side.     Mr.  Lin- 
coln  said,    "I'm   not   interested    in    whether 
God  Is  on  our  side  but  I  am  Interested  as  to 
whether    we    are    on    God's    side."     Several 
times   during   his   adminlstratioiT  he   called 
the  Nation  to  prayer  and  on  the  day  that 
General  Lee  surrendered.  President  Lincoln 
called  the  Cabinet  to  prayer  and  suggested 
that  they  go  to  their  knees  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  deliverance  and  preservation  of  the 
Union.     The  fourth  great  crisis  in  American 
history  was  not  World  War  I  or  World  War 
U  when  we  were  in  danger  as  we  are  today. 
Our  fourth  great  crisis  is  the  present  crisis 
that    we    find    ourselves    in,    moral    deteri- 
oration,    economic     troubles,     a     dedicated 
communism,  the  using  of  psychological,  eco- 
nomic, and  moral  warfare  unknown  in  his- 
tory and  personal  Inadequacy  on  the  part  of 
millions  of  i)eople,  suffering  from  mental  dis- 
orders, tension,  despair,  and  so  forth.     What 
are  we  to  do  at  this  hour?     Which  way  are 
we  to  turn?     Pope  Leo  xni.  In  his  famous 
message  on  labor  said,  "When   a  society  is 
perishing  the  true  advice  to  give  those  who 
would  restore  It  Is  to  call  It  to  the  principles 
from    which    it   sprang,"    and    the    question 
comes  to  us  today  "What  is  the  trouble  with 
the  world?"    I'm  asked  that  everywhere  I  go. 
University  and  college  campuses  throughout 
the    Nation    wherever   I    talk    I    am    asked, 
"What  Is   our   trouble?"     "Why   cannot   we 
solve  our  problems?"     Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  I 
think,   put  his   finger  on   It  when  he  said, 
"What  we  really  have  to  fear  Is  man  him- 
self, not  the  weapon  he  has  created."     Dr. 
J.    S.    Whaley,    addressing    the    university 
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studenta  at  Cambrldg*  said,  "The  ultimate 
question  behind  vast  debate,  the  desperate 
■truggles  of  o\zr  time  ia.  What  la  wrong  with 
man?"  "It  la  heart  troable."  he  aald.  "That 
to  me  la  the  root  of  the  problem  facing  the 
human  race  today."  Heart  trouble,  heart 
disease  la  the  No.  1  killer.  We  are  told 
that  our  heart  beata  a  hundred  thou- 
sand itrokes  every  24  hours.  It  contracts 
4,000  times  an  hour,  our  blood  weighs  25 
pounds  and  all  flowa  through  the  heart  every 
4  minutes  but  the  Scripture  says.  "As  a  man 
thlnketh  In  his  heart  ao  la  he."  The  heart 
In  the  Bible  has  come  to  atcmd  for  the  to-.,it 
person — the  total  man — hla  mind,  his  bf)dy. 
his  soul.  And  the  Bible  aays,  "Man  looketh 
upon  the  outward  appearance,  but  Ood  look- 
eth  upon  the  heart."  Ood  today  Is  not  loulc- 
Ing  upon  our  military  might.  Ood  Is  not 
looking  at  our  economic  prosperity.  God  Is 
looking  at  the  heart  of  America.  Those 
moral  and  spiritual  valuea  that  have  made 
the  Nation  the  nation  It  la.  Helen  Kel'.cr 
once  said,  "The  beet  and  most  beautiful 
things  In  the  world  cannot  be  seen  or 
touched,  but  are  Just  felt  In  the  heart   ' 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  laid  his  head 
upon  the  executlonlst  block,  the  ofTlcer  .tsked 
If  his  head  lay  right.     "It  matters  little,  my 
friend,"  said  Sir  Walter.  "How  the  head  lies 
provided  the  heart  Is  right,"  thus,  the  heart 
la  looked  upon  by  God.     Our  hearts,  as  in- 
dividuals make  up  thla  great  Nation  of  o.irs. 
and  what  Is  the  Biblical  estimate  of  the  he.irt ' 
In   Jeremiah    It   says   the  heart    is   deceitrul 
above    all    things,    and    desperately    wicked 
Who  can  know  It?     Who  can  know  our  own 
hearts?    I  was  in  New  York  last  summer  and 
a  teenage  boy  had  killed  another  teenager  In 
a  slaying  on  the  streets  of  New  York  and  the 
mother  said.  "He  waa  such  a  good  boy.  why 
did  he  do  It?  '     I've  had  hundreds  of  people 
In  confessing  their  sins,  aay  "I  didn't  meuu 
to  do  It.  I  didn't  want  to  do  It.  I  don't  know 
why   I   continue   to  do  It."     Our   hearts   are 
deceitful,  we  don't  even  know  them      Jesus 
said,  "These   p)eople  draweth   nigh    unto   Me 
with    their    mouth    and    honoreth    Me    with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  Is  far  from  Me  " 
We  honor  God  today  In  America  un  our  c  j.ns 
"In    CJod    we   trust."      In    our   pledge    of   al- 
legiance, this   Nation  under  God.    but  what 
about    our   hearts?     In   Mark    7,    Jesui   said. 
"For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  m.ir. 
proceed    evil    thoughta    and    adulteries    and 
fornications    and    murders    and    thefts    anJ 
covetousness  and  wickedness  and  deceit  aiul 
blasphemy  and  pride  and  foollshne.ss  and  a:i 
of  these  thins;s."     What  la  our  problem   to- 
day?    Its   n  >t   economic    primarily,    its    n  ^t 
social  primarily.  It's  not  the  need  fif  greater 
education    primarily,    our   problem    t<iday    is 
the  hearts  of  Individuals  and  unless  we  can 
find    some    method   to    radically   ch.inge    the 
Individual    so    that   he    will    love    Inste  id   of 
hate,   we're    never   going   to  solve   our   prob- 
lems.    I'm  cunvinced  after  studying  the  race 
question,    fur   example.   In   this   country    for 
several  years,  that  we  will  never  be  able  Uj 
legislate   morals   and  we  can  never   legislate 
love      It  must  come  from  within  the  hear', 
but  how  can  it  come  from  within  the  he.irt ' 
The    Scripture    says    God    looks    upon    our 
hearts.      He    said,    "I.   the   Lord,    search    the 
heart  "     The  Scripture  aays  In  Proverbs  21. 
"The  Lord  plundereth  the  heart."     G'xl  lijok.s 
In  the  depths  of  yovu  character.  He  lu.ks  in 
the   depths    of    your   soul   aa   an    individual. 
We're  stripped  of  all  our  offices   and   power 
and  veneer  and  Ho  aays.  "I  want  Ui  see  ymr 
heart."     'What   are   your   motives,    th  )u^ht.s, 
and  Intents?     What  ia  your  character?    That 
brlngB    ua    to    the    heart    of    Christ      When 
Jesus  Christ  came.  He  came  to  teach  a  new 
system  of  ethics.    He  came  to  teach  us  some- 
thing about  morality  and  the  love  of  Ood, 
but  he  also  came  for  another  purpose      He 
came  to  give  His  heart,  to  die  on  the  cros-s, 
and    that  s    the    reason    on    every    Catholic 
church  and  every  Protestant  church  there  is 
a  cross.     There  is  one  thing  the  Pruteatanu 


and  Catholics  alike  agree  up<in  and  that  l.i 
the  cross  as  the  heart  of  Christianity,  and 
on  that  cross,  Christ  died  and  shed  His  blood 
that  we  might  have  the  power  to  have  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  nature.  I've  traveled  luiw 
around  the  world  and  preached  on  every  con- 
tinent and  I've  preached  on  the  desert  and 
In  the  Jungle  and  at  the  university  campus 
and  I  see  no  possibility  that  hum.m  n.iture 
can  be  radically  changed  ai)art  from  the 
power  of  that  cross  God  s.iys.  "I'm  willlnf; 
to  give  you  a  new  heart,  a  r.ew  heart  also 
will  I  give  vou  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
w.thln  you  ■  rind  tliat  s  what  Chrl.it  meant 
when  He  said,  '  except  a  n^an  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kinjjdum  nf  heaven  '  And 
wh'^ever  you  are  tixlay  5trug'.;litig  with  >  iiir 
o%vn  person. il  proijlenis.  sins  and  tompt.it  ions, 
and  difficulties  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  the  power  to  change  your  life  as  Jeronie 
Hmes  said  a  moment  ag  i  Jim  V  )ss  was 
Mickey  Cohen's  wiretapper  and  a  gangster 
Ten  years  ago  he  wandered  Into  a  little  meet- 
ing In  Los  Angeles,  he  received  Christ  he 
received  a  new  heart  and  a  ne*  n.iture  'lime 
ma.jaz!ne  said  the  other  day  he  s  d^me  more 
th.in  any  single  man  to  put  an  end  to  teen- 
age delinquency  on  Mmh.itf  m  Christ 
changed  his  nature  Charles  rotrer  w.us  the 
secretary  of  the  C'/mmini;,t  Party  In  Eng- 
land In  Re<ldlng.  Engl.ind.  he  waa  con- 
verted for  Christ  b  years  ag  >.  today  he's  a 
preacher  of  the  0<ispel  a-nung  the  very  peo- 
ple he  Wis  leading  into  communism  Jimmy 
Karem  wis  con  .erted  '■<  Je.su.s  Christ  and 
today  he  is  one  "f  the  great  '-iti/fus  of  Little 
Rock,  absolutely  trans.'  irnit<l  by  the  power  (if 
Jesus  Christ  Our  ?..<  irty  u  no  stronger 
than  Its  Individuals,  !t  mu.s'.  'irt  with  yoii 
and  it  muft  suirt  with  n.e.  I  think  It  is 
highly  signlticant  that  tlie  Presuleut  and  the 
V'lr-e  Pre.sldent  and  Members  .f  the  Cabinet. 
Senate,  and  Congress  should  be  here  at  this 
hour.  Joining  hand.s  with  C.<'-.  ernors  through- 
out the  Nation  to  look  to  0<.xl  I  m  certain 
that  this  pleases  the  court  of  heaven  and 
without  HU  help  this  Nation  l.i  d.ximed  I 
believe  sir.  Mr  I'resKient,  that  in  the  great 
New  I-Yontler  you  have  challenged  us  all. 
there  is  also  as  you  hav^  reniinilt-d  us  the 
spiritual  and  the  niir.ii  undcrg.rding  if  lim 
New  PYonUer  I  sense  a  new  spirit  In  the 
world.  I  believe  that  once  H.Min  God  has 
given  to  this  Nation  a  new  opportunity  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  new  Prekident. 
'ITi-iuk   yju   and   God    bless   y^ji 

MESS.^C,E-    THE    IRlCSIDrsT    i't     Tlir. 
UNmD    .STArT.S 

Senator  Carl.son-,  Dr  C.raham,  Mr  Vice 
President,  gentlemen,  I  think  It's  most  appro- 
priate that  we  s.^'Uld  be  g  ithrred  together 
for  this  mornings  meeting  This  country 
w.ts  founded  by  men  a.".d  *  'men  wh)  were 
dedicated,  or  ctume  t<:)  be  dedicated,  lo  two 
pn.ipotiitiins  First  a  strong  religious  convlc- 
ti  m,  and  secondly,  a  re<.'»gnitlijn  that  this 
crinviction  Could  Q.urlsh  only  under  a  sys- 
tem of  freed  'tn  I  think  it  Is  appropriate 
th.it  we  pay  tribute  t«j  this  great  constiiu- 
tioi  al  prin -Iple  which  la  enshrined  In  the 
first  amendment  of  the  C<mslltutlon,  the 
principle  of  religious  Independence,  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  of  rellglou.s  freedom  But  1 
think  Its  al.s.  I  lir.jAjrt.int  tu.it  we  pay  tribute 
and  ackn  )wle<lge  another  gre.it  principle  arid 
that  Is  the  principle  of  religious  conviction 
Religious  freedom  h.is  no  significance  unless 
It,  Is  acco.mpanled  by  c mvlfion.  and  there- 
fore, the  Puritan.s  and  the  Pilgrims  In  my 
own  section  of  .N'ew  England,  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  C  ithoUcs  of  Maryland,  the 
Presbyterians  of  North  Oarohna,  the  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  who  came  later,  all  share 
these  two  great  traditions  which  like  silver 
threads  have  run  through  the  warp  and  the 
wo»>f  of  American  hlstiiry  No  man  who  en- 
ters upon  the  OfBce  in  which  I  ha\e  suc- 
ceeded, can  fall  to  re<:ognl/e  h  iw  every  pre.s- 
Ident  of  the  United  Stat<M  hta  piiied  .sjiecl.il 
reliance  upon  hla  faith  In  God  Every  Pres- 
ident baa  taken  comfort  and  c  unx^e  when 


U>id.  as  we  are  told  today,  that  the  Lord  will 
be  with  thee.  He  will  not  fall  thee  nor  for- 
s.ike  thee  Fear  not,  neither  thou  be  dis- 
mayed, fwr  they  came  from  a  wide  variety  of 
religious  b«ickground  and  a  wide  variety  of 
rehgiou-s  beliefs  Each  of  our  Presidents  la 
ills  own  way  has  pliiced  a  special  trust  In 
God  nioa*'  who  are  strongcbt  Inttlleclually 
ar"  also  strongest  spiritually.  Today  our 
Natiwn  Is  parsing  through  another  time  of 
trl.il  In  many  ways  ^tur  dangers  and  our 
{jriiblems  are  f.ir  gre  iter  and  certainly  In- 
llmtcly  Ml'  re  complex  We  will  need  to  draw 
\i',H'n  the  best  that  this  Nation  has.  often  and 
draw  ujv.n  It  phy.->lc.uly.  liitcUectUaily.  and 
m.it'Ti  i:iy.  but  we  mcd  i\Uo  to  c.ill  ujxjn  our 
grcu  re5,<'rvolr  i'l  splrllu.il  resources.  We 
munt  recognizo  iiiat  human  cUab- cation  Is 
not  enough,  that  in  times  tuch  as  these  we 
ni'Xct  re.ich  beyond  oun^elves  if  we  are  to  seek 
ultimate  cournge  .".nd  Infinite  wtsd^  in  It  is 
aa  ironic  fact  ih.it  in  this  nu  lear  .ige,  when 
the  horl7Ain  of  hum.in  experience  has  passed 
f.ir  beyond  any  that  any  age  has  ever  known, 
that  we  turn  b<vck  In  tias  t.me  to  the  oldest 
F'  urce  f.f  wl.-idom  .md  ftrength,  Ui  the  words 
"f  the  pf  iphe's  and  f^alnts  wh'i  tell  us  that 
'.  ii'h  Is  more  p  .werfu'  than  doubt,  that  hope 
Is  m' re  [xitent  thin  despair,  and  that  only 
t.hrv  ugh  love  that  Is  8».imetlnies  called  char- 
ity, ran  we  conquer  th'-«e  forces  within  our- 
selves and  thn'Uf'h>^ut  all  the  W'.rld  that 
threaten  the  very  exl.stence  cf  mankind, 
keeping  In  mind  that  when  a  man's  ways 
p'vi.'e  'hf  Lrd  he  miket.n  even  hl.s  enemies 
to  he  lit  pr.u-e  with  him  Let  u*  g  >  forth  U) 
leivi  thi.H  land  that  we  l.^ve.  j..inlng  in  the 
prayer  of  Gen  George  \Va.'.hlngU)n  in  1783. 
that  G'xl  would  have  y  u  In  His  H  -ly  pro- 
t<xnion  that  H-  w.uld  ItuUne  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  to  entertain  a  brotherly  I'jve  and 
iifTecllon  one  for  another,"  and  finally,  "that 
He  wiMild  most  prar!  usly  be  pleased  to  dls- 
po.^e  us  all  to  do  justice.  V>  love  mercy,  and 
to  ileme-m  ourselves  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  Divine  Au'h  )r  of  our  bles.sed  religion, 
without  an  Imltatl  n  of  wh^se  ex  mple  we 
can  never  h>pe  t  >  be  a  hnppy  Nation  The 
guiding  pr;iyer«  and  h.>[>e  of  tlil.s  N.ition  has 
been  Is  now  and  shall  ever  be  'in  0<-k1  we 
trus*    •     Thank  you. 

DENrDKr:o.N---DR       AHRMIAM     VEKEIDC 

Father,  we  thank  Tliee  for  Ih.s  h  >ur,  we 
thank  Thee  for  hearing  and  answering  our 
prayers  for,  'If  we  ask  anything  according  to 
Thy  Will,  we  know  we  have  the  things  for 
which  we  have  ai»ked  "  So  now  we  thank 
Thee,  for  we  have  lliem  and  In  this  faith.  In 
this  conCdence.  we  go  fi.irth  tu  our  busy  life 
to  discharge  cur  d.ities  its  CiLds  men  In  the 
power  of  Jesus  ChrLst  our  Lord  'Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,  hallciwed  be  lliy  name. 
Thy  klngdim  c  oine.  Thy  will  be  dine 
on  earth  as  it  Is  In  heaven,  t-lve  us  :hls  day 
our  daily  bread,  and  f..rgive  us  i.ur  tri-'p.u^ses 
as  we  forgive  Ihoee  who  trebpass  against  us. 
and  lead  us  not  Into  lempLatloii  but  deliver 
us  from  e\U.  for  Thine  is  the  kingd  ^m  and 
the  power  and  the  gU  ry  fir  ever  Amen" 
And  now  may  the  grace  and  the  1. jve  and  the 
mercies  and  blessings  c  f  God  rest  upon  you 
all  In  Jesub   n.m-.e     ,\men. 


ll 


EV.ALU.^iTION    OF    U  S  S  R     AGAINST 
U  S  OUTPUT  IN  SPACE  SCIENCE 

Mr.  DIRKiSEN  Mr.  President.  In  the 
cour.sf  (if  thp  I960  pro.sidential  campaign, 
much  wa.->  made  of  an  alleged  mi.ssile 
pap  Thi-s  Rap  was  offlclally  closed  18 
days  after  the  Kennedy  inauguration, 
when  thi'  distint,'ui.shed  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—I  should  not  say  "leaked"  the 
new.s;  it  cot  out,  somehow  or  other 

Mr   KEATING.     'Oozed"  the  news. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Did  the  Senator  say 
"oozed"  the  new; Z'  That  has  a  rounding 
sound.     The  news  got  out,  somehow  or 
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other,  that  there  was  not.  In  fact,  any 
missile  gap. 

Also  in  the  campaign,  the  American 
people  were  told  over  and  orer  again 
that  they  were  second  best  in  space  ex- 
ploration. In  the  fourth  of  the  famous 
TV  debates,  the  Democratic  candidate 
Slid  flatly  1  T  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
l.s  first  in  outer  space."  It  is  incredible 
that  he  cx>uld  have  been  so  badly  in- 
formed. But,  in  any  case,  the  so^alled 
space  gap  is  now  officially  closed. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  on  February  27,  issued 
a  statement  evaluating  the  space  pro- 
Rrams  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  indeed  a  space  gap 
but  one  that  is  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able to  our  country, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  this 
report  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinf?  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

EVALCATION    OF    U.SJ5JI.    VOBVt   VS.    OuTWvr 

IN  Space  Scikncx 

CENEa.\L    tMTRCSSIONS 

nie  average  quality  of  BoTlet  Klentlflc 
rese.vch  Is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  United 
.states  This  conclusion  Is  baaed  on  peruaal 
of  their  literature  and  on  peraonal  oontacta 
between  scieuUsta  of  both  countriM  In  con- 
ferences held  between  1956  and  1960,  both  in 
nuclear  physics  and  in  areaa  related  to  space 
research. 

The  range  of  ability  of  Soviet  aclentlata  li 
also  approximately  the  aame  as  that  of  UjB. 
scientists.  A  few  are  bnillant,  aa  good  •• 
thU  Nation's  best  physlcUta,  and  the  ma- 
jority do  conventlooal  but  neceeury  x«- 
search. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  In  spite  of  equal- 
ity of  talent  In  US.  and  DSBJl.  acience, 
nearly  all  the  highly  original  work  in  apaoe 
research  haa  come  out  of  the  U.8.  jaognia. 
The  first  two  sputniks  had  little  or  no  aclen- 
tlflc  apparatus,  apart  from  a  biological  ex- 
periment; and  while  the  third  aputnlk  ha^ 
a  great  deal  of  Interesting  geophysical  ap- 
paratus, this  flight  was  never  followed  up  by 
the  second  generation  of  experiments  with 
which  the  Russians  could  have  capitalised  on 
their  experience  with  Sputnik  IIL  How- 
ever, these  references  relate  only  to 'tMBie 
scientific  Inveitlgatlona  and  not  to  tech- 
nology. TTie  U.S  S.R.  has  achieved  a  number 
of  ."successes,  such  as  the  Lunik  m  moon 
shot  and  the  recent  space  cabin  launchlngs, 
which  were  great  achievements  In  space 
technology 

The  United  State.s.  on  the  other  hand,  haa 
been  resptjnsible  for: 

1  First  detection  of  trapped  energetic 
particles  (Van  Allen  belts* ; 

■2  Launch  of  Fxplorer  VI  and  Explorer  Vn 
energetic  particle  satellites;  measurement  of 
energy  distribution  and  time  variation  of 
radiation  In  the  Van  Allen  belt*:  coordinated 
observations  of  radiation  belt  and  red  auroral 
arc  over  Colorado; 

3  Launch  of  Pioneer  V  space  probe;  com- 
munication with  earth  out  to  dlatance  of  38 
million  miles;  study  of  properties  of  Inter- 
planetary space;  detection  of  cloud  of  ener- 
getic particles  sweeping  over  Pioneer  V  en 
route  from  sun  to  earth  at  the  time  of  a 
solar  storm;  correlation  between  ground- 
based  Btmoepherlc  data  and  data  received 
simultaneously  from  Pioneer  V  In  deep 
space  and  from  Explorer  VII  near  to  earth; 

4  Correlation  between  solar  weather  ac- 
tivity and  atmospheric  denalty,  via  aatelllte 
drag  measurements;  first  measurement  of 
air  density  at  an  altitude  of  1.000  mllee. 
using  drag  data  from  the  Kcho  satellite; 

B.  Launch  of  the  Ionosphere  aatelllte: 
measurement  of  density  and  temperature  of 
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electrons  and  Ions  In  the  upper  atmosphere; 
meastirement  of  Ionospheric  disturbances 
during  the  solar  storm  of  Novembei  1960; 
8.  Satellite  contributions  to  geodesy  and 
ccleatial  mechanics:  precise  measurement  of 
variations  In  sea  level,  gravitational  per- 
turbations by  sun  and  moon,  effect  of  solar 
radiation  pressure; 

7.  Tlroa  cloud-cover  photographs;    and 

8.  Echo    passive    communications    experi- 
ment. 

Another   significant    fact    appears    In    the 
oomparlaon   of    United    States    and    U.S.SJI. 
papera  published  in  the  periodical  literature 
cw   preaented    at   International   conferences: 
The  United  States  and  U.S^Jt.   papera  are 
of  comparable   quality   but   the   number  of 
U.S.    papers    greatly    exceeds    the     U.S.SJl. 
contribution.     Thla  very  sizable  discrepancy 
In   the  level  of   effort  constitutes   the  most 
Blgnlflcant   difference    between     the    United 
SUtea    and     U£J3.R.     space    research     pro- 
grams.    The   VB£Si.   has   capitalized   skill- 
fully   on    the    advantage    in    payload    capa- 
bility   which    It    acquired    from    Its    early 
aucceaaea    In    missUe    development.      It    haa 
concentrated  on  a  amaller  niunber  of  flights. 
and  haa  choaen  Its  missions  for  these  flighta 
with    doae    attention    to    their    Impact    on 
world    opinion    and    their    effectlveneas    in 
reinforcing    the    public    Image    of    U.SJSJI. 
strength    In    science    and    teclinology.     Yet 
the    XJJaJBSl.    haa    done    relatively    little    in 
space  acience,  considering   the  resources  at 
ita   command   in   payload   capability.     It   Is 
very   difficult,    for    example,    to    understand 
why   the   U.S£Jl.  faUed    to   follow   up    the 
remarkable  flight  of  Sputnik  in  with  fur- 
ther geophysical  satellite  experiments. 

Perhapa  the  explanation  is  that  Soviet 
■dentlata  are  not  in  cloee  contact  with  their 
program  planning  authorities,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
formulation  of  their  space  program.  The 
gathering  momentvma  In  the  U.S.  space  sci- 
ence program,  and  the  remarkable  variety 
of  fields  In  which  highly  original  results 
are  being  obtained,  must  be  credited,  in  part, 
to  the  Insistence  of  U.S.  authorities  on  the 
development  of  a  sound  and  broadly  based 
program  in  space  science,  and  to  their  con- 
tlnxilng  efforts  to  enlist  In  the  program  an 
Increasing  fraction  of  the  country's  scientific 
community. 

There  la  another  circumstance  which  haa 
probably  had  a  major  effect  In  determining 
the  relative  levels  of  effort  In  United  States 
and    UJ8.S.R.    space    research.     This    Is    the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  strong  support  for  research  over  the 
last  several    decades,    and    has    developed    a 
powerful    base    for    scientific    opera tlDns    In 
this  country,  including  many  large  labora- 
tories   with    highly    trained    staffs.     This    is 
true    In    nuclear    physics    and    solid    state 
physics,  as  well  as  In  the  earth  sciences  and 
other  disciplines  from  which  space  research 
draws  Its    problems   and    techniques.      The 
base  of  research  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  not  as  deep  as  In  the  United  States. 
It  la  new  and  relatively  thin.     For  th.s  rea- 
son  the  U.8B.R.   scientific   effort   is   (spotty, 
with    excellent    work    in    certain    fields    on 
which  Soviet  Interest  has  been  concentrated 
for  one  reaaon  or  another,  whereas  wcH-k  In 
other    fields    of    equal    scientific    Interest    is 
poor     or     entirely     missing.     Because      the 
United  States  haa  tremendous  sclentlilc  re- 
aourcea   at   Its    command   It   has    been    able 
to   develop    a    vigorous    program    in    atmos- 
pheric   physics,    auroral    phenomena,     geo- 
phyalcs,  sun-earth  relatlonshipe.  and  trapped 
particle    research    without    appreciably    re- 
ducl  ig  its  level  of  effort  In  other  fields  of 
research.     We  have  In  fact  developed  an  en- 
tirely new  field  to  a  very  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  abort   space   of   2   years.     The 
Ruaalana  may  not  have  the  reserve  strength 
In   laboratory   fadlitlea   and    trained    talent 
to   do   this    without    disrupiting    established 
areas  of  research,  and  perhaps  this  la  the 


primary   reason    for    the   paucity   of    their 
achievements  in  space  science  thus  far. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  this  reflects 
the  situation  at  the  present  moment.  In 
making  an  assessment  of  the  Soviet  position 
it  is  also  Important  to  look  at  the  rate  of 
change  of  their  effort,  In  addlUon  to  the  cur- 
rent level.  The  U.S.SJl.  is  believed  to  be 
training  its  scientists  at  a  rate  several  times 
greater  than  the  rate  of  training  In  the  United 
StatcF,  and  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  may  strengthen  the  weak  spots  In  Its 
scientific  structtire  and  move  ahead  In  an  ef- 
fort to  overtake  us  in  every  important  area  of 
research.  In  the  cotirse  of  the  next  several 
years  or  perhaps  the  next  decade.  It  may  be 
noted  again  that  the  intrinsic  ability  of  the 
Russian  scientific  community  is  In  no  way 
Inferior  to  that  of  our  own;  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot 
overtake  us  In  this  period  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue to  develop  and  to  strengthen  our 
program. 

Figures  on  the  number  of  i>apers  presented 
at  International  meetings  suggest  that  the 
Russian  level  of  effort  in  space  science  has 
not  Increased  appreciably  between  the  Mos- 
cow CSAGI  meeting  in  1958  and  the  Nice 
COSPAR  meeting  in  1960  in  spite  of  the 
greater  rate  of  training  of  scientists  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  It  is  possible  that  the  talent  being 
trained  in  this  area  la  still  at  the  graduate 
student  level  and  has  not  yet  retvched  the 
level  of  responsibility  at  which  this  effect 
can  be  felt  in  Soviet  contributions  to  con- 
ferences. It  is  the  impression  of  a  U.S.  au- 
thority on  upper  atmosphere  theory  that 
this  is  the  case  In  atmospheric  physics  and 
In  sun-earth  relationships.  In  any  case,  the 
contrast  between  the  output  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
space  research  program  and  our  own  cannot 
have  failed  to  impress  the  Soviet  scientific 
community  Itself,  and  some  elements  of  the 
U.S.S11.  Government.  U.S.S  Jl.  scientists  may 
succeed  soon  In  persutwllng  their  Govern- 
ment to  Initiate  a  more  vigorous  program  in 
space  physics  under  the  stimulus  of  our  own 
successes  in  this  field. 

In  summary,  the  U.S.S.R.  space  science 
program  has  dissipated  some  of  its  momen- 
tum after  the  initial  success  of  the  sput- 
nik launchlngs;  while  the  UJ3.  program  has 
picked  up  momentum  from  a  standing  start, 
and  now  surpasses  the  U.S.S.R.  effort  In  Its 
breadth  of  Interest,  originality  of  concept, 
and  volume  of  research.  However,  we  should 
anticipate  that  the  Russians  will  respond  to 
this  challenge  with  a  more  vigorous  space 
Eclence  program  of  their  own  in  the  future. 


SPECIFIC    IMPRESSIONS 

Quality  of  presentations 
UjS.S.R.  papers  cover  the  same  range  as 
those  In  the  United  States.  The  top  stratum 
of  Individual  talents  In  the  U.S.S.R.  scientific 
community  is  also  comparable  to  ours,  ac- 
cording to  Impressions  gained  In  meetings 
and  by  an  examination  of  the  translated  lit- 
erature. The  Russians  have  very  capable 
people  working  In  some  fields,  such" as  cosmic 
radiation  and  energetic  particle  measure- 
ments and  are  also  strong  in  mathematics, 
celestial  mechanics,  astrophysics,  seismology, 
and  observational  aspects  of  oceaiiography. 
In  certain  other  areas  of  the  earth  sciences 
and  astronomy,  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
related  to  the  space  program,  the  U.S.S.R. 
makes  a  less  favorable  showing  in  compari- 
son with  the  work  in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  the  U.S.SJl.  has  published 
little  on  the  geodetic  applications  of  satel- 
lites, a  most  fruitful  field  of  endeavor  In 
the  United  States,  and  a  major  source  of  Im- 
portant developments  In  geophysics.  The 
analysis  of  satellite  orbits  to  obtain  density 
data  also  has  been  carried  out  at  a  high  level 
of  activity  by  several  groups  In  the  United 
States.  In  particular,  the  discovery  of  a 
correlation  between  satellite  drag  and  solar 
activity,  one  of  the  most  significant  develop- 
ments   In    this   field,    was   made    by    L.    O. 
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Jaccbla,  at  the  Smithsonian  Aatrophyslcal 
Obeervatory,  and  his  work  has  since  been 
refined  and  extended  to  reveal  important 
diurnal  variations.  Th«r«  has  been  rela- 
tively little  U.S.S.R.  work  published  on  this 
Important  and  Interesting  problem. 

It  ts  possible  that  this  particular  field  of 
geodesy  Is  considered  ■•naltlve  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  that  for  this  reason  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  U.8BA.  material  has  been 
held   back  from  publication. 

Quantity  of  presentatiojts 

The  United  States  stands  strongly  to  the 
fore  In  the  quantity  of  work.  In  Its  volume, 
and  m  the  number  and  variety  of  fields  In 
which  we  have  been  doing  original  wtrk 
The  contrast  between  the  level  of  our  effort 
and  that  of  the  U.S.SJt.  appears  both  in  the 
comparison  of  presentations  at  Internation- 
al meetings,  and  In  the  survey  of  US  and 
USSR,  scientific  pxrlodlcals. 

Presentations  at  international  meeting.*; 
Two  major  International  conferences  In 
space  research  have  be«n  held  In  the  last 
few  years.  The  first  of  these  was  the  CSAGI 
conference  In  Moscow,  in  July  1958  The 
United  States  sent  a  large  delegation  to  this 
conference  US.  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram were  varied  and  extensive,  and  t;ave  an 
Impression  of  strength  in  our  Incipient  space 
science  effort.  In  spite  of  the  weakness  of  our 
vehicle  capability  a;t  that  time.  The  next  in- 
ternational meeting  In  the  field  was  arrani^ed 
by  C06PAR  and  convened  In  Nice  in  January 
IWO  The  number  of  VS.  and  US  S  R  con- 
tributions to  these  meetings  Is  listed  below 

United 
States     USSR 

CSAGI    11958) 39  15 

C08PAR    (I960) 40  10 

The  U  S  and  U.SjS.R.  numbers  are  about 
the  sanie  for  the  two  meetings.  It  mlghi  be 
noted  that  the  Goddard  Theoretical  Division 
alone  read  five  papers  to  the  C06PAR  meet- 
ing, half  as  many  as  the  entire  U  S  S  R.  con- 
tribution, and  ranging  over  the  fields  of  ce- 
lestial mechanics,  geodesy,  the  moon  and 
planets,  meteorites,  and  trapped  particles  A 
perusal  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the  re- 
cently published  proceedings  of  the  CO- 
SPAR  conference  drives  home  the  point  that 
the  U  3  program  contrasts  very  favorably 
with  the  USSR,  effort  In  Its  breadth  and  m 
the  fullness  of  participation  of  the  .\meri- 
can  scientific  community. 

Volume  of  publication:  A  bibliography  has 
been  compiled  of  U.8.8.R.  periodical  litera- 
ture In  space  physics,  appearing  in  reputable 
Soviet  publications  (proceedings  of  the  S<i- 
viet  Academy,  Geophysics  Bulletin  of  the 
Soviet  Academy.  Soviet  Astronomy,  Soviet 
JETP.  Soviet  Physics  Express)  and  also  the 
(British)  Journal  of  Planetary  and  Spiwre 
Science 

Pur  comparison.  NASA  has  examined  the 
contents  of  the  Journal  of  Geophysical  Re- 
search for  the  years  1959-60.  The  Journal  of 
Geophysical  Research  Is  the  principal  medi- 
um for  the  publication  of  space  physics  in 
the  United  States,  aiul  contains  approximate- 
ly half  of  all  papers  on  this  subject  and  re- 
lated topics  m   the  earth  sciences. 

The  Soviet  series.  Artificial  Earth  Satel- 
lites, has  not  been  Included  In  the  USSR 
lists  because  it  does  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  periodical  literature  on  current  re- 
search to  be  comimred  with  the  Journal  of 
Geophysical  Research. 

The  table  below  lists  US.  and  U  S  S  R  con- 
tributions gathered  from  these  sources  for 
the  years  1968-60.  The  1960  figures  are 
extrapolated  from  the  volume  of  publications 
for  the  first  6  months  ot  1960. 

1958    1959    1960 
USSR 5  8  17 

United  States  (JGR)... fi         64         lu 

We  .see  that  the  U.S.  and  U.SS.R.  efforts 
started  at  comparable  levels,  that  the 
USSR  effort  has  shown  a  moderate  Increase 


In  the  last  3  years,  and  that  the  V  S  effort 
has  shown  a  greater  Increase  It  appears 
from  these  figures  that  the  United  States  has 
reacted  vigorously  to  the  challenge  of  the 
first  Russian  successes  In  space  rocket  tech- 
nology. Our  space  program  has  been  able 
to  draw  on  the  resources  of  U  S  research,  and 
has  greatly  exceeded  the  modest  Increjise  in 
the  Russian  effort  over  this  period 

The  contrfLSt  in  the  level  of  U  S  and 
USSR  efforts  In  space  physics  Is  In  fact 
s<3  great  that  we  may  expect  a  couii'erractlon 
from  the  USSR,  in  the  form  cvf  a  greater 
emphasis  on  scientific  effort  in  their  space 
program.  There  may  in  fact  be  a  hint  of  this 
development  In  a  recent  unusual  display  of 
Initiative  on  the  part  of  the  USSR,  through 
its  proposal  f  ir  the  organization  of  a  confer- 
ence on  problem.s  nt  lunar  research  to  be 
held  In  Leningrad  In  December  of  this  year 
under  the  Joint  auspices  of  the  U  .S  S  R 
Academy  and  the  lAU 

Detail  of  publication,  openness  at  meet- 
ings In  the  first  poetsputnlk  period,  U  -S  H  R 
reports  en  satellite  experiments  and  calcu- 
lations were  .sketchy,  both  at  meetings  .and 
In  the  periodical  literature  The  papers 
lacked  the  details  needed  for  the  formation 
of  an  independent  Judgment  regarding  the 
validity  of  results  presented  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  secretlvene.ss  was  (■•■nflned  to 
the  rocket  and  satellite  area.  In  other  flelrls 
of  physics  and  the  earth  sciences  V  .s  .s  F{ 
publications  and  presenuitlons  have  been 
relatively  open  and  detailed  Another  factor 
may  contribute  to  the  sketohiness  of  s<^)me  of 
the  Russian  jiresentations  It  appears  to  be 
the  practice  of  the  U  S  .S  R  to  send  a  rela- 
tively small  delegation  of  leading  Soviet  sci- 
entists to  these  meetings,  who  then  re.id 
review  papers  on  the  work  of  a  large  numb«'r 
of  their  colle\gues  For  this  reajion  si-me  of 
the  areas  of  research  c<jvered  in  their  papers 
niav  lack  the  Intimate  understanJlng  of  the 
subject  which  la  required  to  answer  pertinent 
questions 

Since  1958  USSR  publication  policy 
seems  to  ha\e  relaxed  U)  s<jme  degree,  al- 
though U  S  .S  R  publications  on  orbit  data 
and  tracking  systems  are  still  virtually  non- 
existent 

Timeliness  Originally  the  U  S  ."^  R  .ip- 
peared  to  favor  newspap<'r  rele.ise.s  over  pub- 
lication m  the  professional  literature,  for 
Ciirly  reports  on  their  satellite  resul's  After 
the  Moscow  CSAGI  meeting  this  situation 
Improved  considerably  Prelim Iniiry  ni'tes 
on  USSR  results  have  been  appearing  iia 
promptly  as  In  the  United  States,  about  6  to 
8  weeks  after  launch  f(jr  the  mrjst  Interesting 
results.  For  example.  I.unlk  I  was  launched 
on  January  2,  1959.  and  the  Vernov  note  de- 
scribing cosmic  ray  and  trapped  particle 
measurements  wtis  submitted  for  publication 
In  the  USSR  Academy  Proceedings  on 
February  25.  1959  Lunik  III  w.is  launched 
early  In  September  of  1959.  and  the  paper 
describing  the  photographs  of  the  hidden 
face  of  the  mixin  was  received  for  publication 
in  the  USSR  Academy  Proceedings  on 
November  14.  1959 

These  examples  refer  to  the  putalu-ation  of 
preliminary  notes,  equivalent  t<j  our  letters 
to  the  editor  The  detailed  papers  appear 
somewhat  more  slowly  than  In  the  United 
States,  typically  after  a  delay  of  12  months 
versus  6  months  In  the  United  States 

Channels  of  communication  As  noted 
above,  in  the  first  period  of  the  USSR 
space  program  the  Russians  appeared  to 
prefer  qualitative  newspaper  accounts  for 
the  layman  t.o  quantitative  publication  In 
serious  scientific  Journals  An  examination 
of  the  literature  suggests  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  As  in  the  United  States. 
newspaper  articles  on  achievements  of  excep- 
tional interest  appear  in  the  Rtwslan  press 
or  public  media  at  approximately  the  same 
time  their  preliminary  scientific  reports  are 
published.  The  impression  of  this  earlier 
but   no  longer   valid   clrcumsUnce   has  per- 


sisted because  the  newspaper  stories  are 
picked  up  inunedlately  and  translated 
quickly  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  agencies  for  distribution  to  Gov- 
ernment personnel;  whereas  the  academy 
proceedings  and  scientific  literature  do  not 
appear  in  translated  form  until  a  much 
later  time  For  this  reason  UJS  scientists 
often  obt.iln  their  first  reports  on  interesting 
results  through  a  Pravda  translation. 

It  appears  that  the  Moscow  CSAGI  meet- 
ing wjis  responsible  for  the  change  toward 
normal  channels  of  scientific  communica- 
tion and  away  from  the  public  press  The 
detail  presented  in  the  US  papers  at  the 
Mi.scow  meeting,  and  the  strongly  critical 
attitude  of  tlie  US  delegation  regarding 
Soviet  suppression  of  detail,  seemed  to  ha\e 
had  a  beneficial  effect  The  dates  of  publi- 
cation quoted  above  for  the  Lunik  I  and 
I.unlk  III  experiments  demonstrate  this 
clearly  It  seems  reast>nable  to  say  that  So- 
viet officials  and  scientists  have  shown  a 
positive  response  to  U  8  criticism  in  these 
matters  and  cun  no  longer  be  censured  as 
severely  on  this  basis  as  in  1958  An  ex- 
ception is  the  area  of  tracking  systems  and 
orbit  lnfr)r!natlon.  In  which  USSR  dis- 
closures  are   still    Inadequate. 


A  TRIBUTE  BY  SENATOR  HILI.  TO 
THE  LATE  TOM  HENNINGS  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr  HIIJ.  Mr  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  I  was  uiiable  to  be  here  to 
join  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
last  Friday  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Hennings 
of  Missouri.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  many 
heartfelt  statements  and  tributes  so 
eloquently  spoken  here  on  that  occasion 

All  who  heard  the  moving  and  sincere 
te.stimoniuls  of  his  former  friends  and 
colleagues  know  the  esteem  and  devotion 
in  which  Tom  Hennings  was  held  by 
tho.se  who  worked  side  by  side  with  him 
through  the  years  All  who  read  those 
words  of  tribute  and  of  friendship  in  the 
Record  know  that  Tom  Hennings  was 
indeed  a  man  of  character  and  con- 
science, a  leader  of  courage  and  con- 
viction 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Tom 
Hennmg.s  for  man>'  years  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  first  in  the  House 
and  then  in  the  Senate.  He  was  my 
clo.sest  neighbor  when  we  both  had  our 
offices  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Old 
Senate  Office  Building  And  through 
the  years  he  was  to  me  as  close  a  friend 
as  a  neighbor  He  was  ever  generous, 
thoughtful,  and  kind. 

Throughout  his  public  career.  Tom 
Hennings  was  a  leader  in  behalf  of  gov- 
ernment without  secrecy.  He  was  a 
champion  of  the  people's  right  to  know. 
He  was  the  relentless  enemy  of  corrup- 
tion in  public  affairs  He  was  a  valiant 
leader  in  the  battle  against  juverule  de- 
linquency He  was  a  devoted  patriot, 
an  outstanding  legislator,  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  a  dedicated  public  servant,  a 
great  American  and  ever  the  humani- 
tarian. 

Above  all,  he  was  a  fighter  for  his 
ideals  and  his  beliefs  and  always  elo- 
quent and  formidable  in  debate. 

No  more  will  Thomas  Hennings  waJk 
this  Chamber  and  we  sorely  miss  hia 
presence  here.  But  we  have  with  us  still 
and  win  always  have  the  example  of  hla 
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service,  the  inspiration  of  hl5  life,  and 
the  benediction  ol  his  memory. 

I  sadly  but  pioudly  Join  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  dlstinguisbed 
and  beloved  colleigue  and  my  good  and 
loyal  friend — one  of  the  Horatios  of  thia 
world. 


EXPORT  OP  PRECISION  TOOLS  TO 

RUSSIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  there  appears  on  the 
wire  services  a  report  stating  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  perma- 
nently canceled  the  export  license  for 
the  $1  >2  million  in  precision  tools  which 
were  the  subject  of  a  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  last  week.  This 
shipment  had  also  been  the  subject  of 
an  investigation  oy  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee. 

I  compliment  Secretary  Hodges  upon 
his  decision  to  carKel  this  shipment. 
Most  certainly  the  shipment  of  any  pre- 
cision tools  to  Riu^ia  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, especially  when  the  Department 
of  Defense  takes  .mch  a  strong  position 
that  they  can  be  used  only  to  build  up 
the  military  establishments  of  that 
country* , 

The  confusion  surrounding  this  situa- 
tion wherein  f.rst  permission  was 
granted,  then  recinded,  then  reapproved, 
and  then  permanently  canceled  should 
not  have  developed. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  clear  indication 
of  a  great  need  for  a  complete  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  export  policies  of  all  types 
of  machine  tools  jind  other  materials  to 
Russia  or  to  countries  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  manufacturers 
such  a  clear-cut  i>olicy  .should  be  estab- 
lished whereby  all  parties  concerned  will 
know  what  tjrpe  of  exports  will  or  will 
not  be  approved. 

In  making  this  leevaluation  of  our  ex- 
p>ort  policies,  however,  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  S<!cretary  of  Commerce 
give  to  the  American  p>eople  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
machine  tools  or  other  materials  con- 
sidered for  exFHDrt  could  be  used  to  build 
up  the  CommunLst  military  machine. 

Mr.  MANSFLEIJD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  Without  ob- 
jection, morning  liusiness  is  closed. 


ADDITIONAL    CIRCUIT    AND 
DISTRKTT   JUDGES 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  m^ 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposea 


FINAL  REPORT  OP  OUTDOOR  REC- 
REATION RESOURCES  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 


ing business  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  49,  Senate 
bill  449. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Lbgislative  Clehk.  A  bill  (S. 
449)  to  extend  the  time  in  which  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  submit  its  final  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflfairs,  be  permitted  to  in- 
sert a  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

■nie  bill  extends  from  September  1,  1961, 
to  January  31,  1962,  the  time  for  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commls- 
alon  to  make  a  final  report. 

BACKCEOU>rD 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  was  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  28.  1958.  Major  appro- 
priations were  not  made  available  to  the 
Commission  until  late  In  1959.  and  there 
were,  thus,  delays  In  the  undertaking  of  re- 
search Investigations  Into  outdoor  recreation 
faculties. 

Reports  from  more  than  20  studies  under- 
taken for  the  Commission  by  Its  staff,  unl- 
Tenltles,  nonprofit  research  organizations, 
and  government  agencies  are  Just  now  start- 
ing to  become  available.  Additional  time 
will  be  required  to  digest  the  research  data 
and  produce  a  final  re(>ort  of  maximum  value 
to  Congress  and  the  executive  departments. 

The  measure  does  not  extend  the  date  for 
the  Commission  to  go  out  of  existence,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1962,  nor  Increase  authorized 
appropriations. 

KZPORTS  ON  THK  BILL 

Following  are  the  reports  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  and  of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget 
on  8.  449: 

Odtdook  Rxcbeation  Resources 

Review  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  21, 1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Senate  Committee  on   Interior  and   Insular 

Affairs.     Old     Senate     Office     Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
0*AM  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  responsive  to 
your  letter  of  February  17  requesting  the 
▼lews  of  the  Commission  on  8.  449  to  extend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961,  to  January  31,  1962. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Act  of  June  28,  1958  (72  Stat.  238) ,  creating 
this  Commission  assigned  to  It  the  task  of 
imdertaklng  a  nationwide  Inventory  and 
erraluatlon  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
and  opportunities.  In  the  light  of  such  data 
and  of  Information  concerning  trends  In 
population,  lelstire,  transportation,  and 
other  factors,  the  Commission  Is  furtlier  di- 
rected to  determine  the  amount,  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  location  of  such  outdoor  recreation 
resources  and  opportunities  as  will  be  re- 
({tdrsd  by  the  American  people  by  the  year 
1970  and  the  year  2000.  Under  section  6(c) 
of  the  act,  the  Commission  Is  required  to  pre- 
sent to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 


not  later  than  September  1,  1961.  a  report  of 
Its  review,  a  compUatlon  of  Its  data,  and  lU 
recommendations  for  policies  to  be  adopted 
and  programs  to  be  Initiated  to  meet  the  Na- 
tion's outdoor  recreation  requirements  In 
the  target  years.  The  section  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  not  later  than  1  year  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
that  the  reporting  date  be  January  31.  1962, 
rather  than  September  1,  1961,  but  It  would 
retain  September  1.  1962,  as  the  date  for  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
The  amendment  does  not  authorize  funds  In 
addition  to  those  authorized  In  the  original 
act. 

The  Commission  feels  that  this  extension 
Is  vital  to  the  succces  of  its  efforts.  The  ad- 
ditional 5  months  granted  by  the  bill  will 
allow  us  to  produce  an  Immensely  more  val- 
uable product  from  out  studies  and 
deliberations. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  extension  is 
to  allow  the  Commission  enough  time  to  do 
justice  to  the  vast  amount  of  data  and  In- 
formation the  Commission  is  collecting.  We 
undoubtedly  will  have  more  Information 
than  has  ever  been  collected  on  problems  of 
providing  outdoor  recreation  for  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

There  are  several  contributing  factors  to 
our  need  for  additional  time.  The  Commis- 
sion did  not  receive  Its  first  major  appropri- 
ation until  the  summer  of  1959,  and  thus  the 
first  year  of  Its  life  was  not  a  productive  one. 
The  contemplated  life  of  the  study  was,  In 
effect,  reduced  by  a  year. 

The  studies  of  the  Commission  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  staff  Itself  and  by  con- 
tract with  universities,  nonprofit  research 
organizations,  and  government  agencies.  By 
the  nature  of  the  research  process,  our  major 
activity  to  date  has  been  the  design.  Initia- 
tion, and  supervision  of  these  projects.  Now 
the  results  are  flowing  to  the  Commission. 

The  amount  of  data  Is  huge.  The  Inven- 
tory of  publicly  designated  nonurban  out- 
door recreation  areas  required  by  our  act, 
for  Instance,  Is  developing  over  a  hundred 
Items  of  Information  on  8,000  separate  areas. 
Our  national  recreation  survey  of  the  out- 
door recreation  wants  and  needs  of  the 
American  public  Is  developing  over  a  hun- 
dred Items  of  Information  on  16,000  persons. 
These  are  but  2  of  the  more  than  20  studies 
which  the  Conunlsslon  has  undertaken. 

We  are  now  In  the  process  of  analyzing 
and  Interpreting  this  great  wealth  of  infor- 
mation to  make  It  most  tiseful  in  solving  the 
problems  of  providing  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities for  the  American  public  now  and 
In  the  future.  The  Commission  believes  that 
this  Is  the  most  Important  phase  of  Its  work, 
for  what  we  do  In  the  next  few  months  In 
preparing  this  extensive  Information  for 
presentation  In  an  orderly  and  effective  man- 
ner will  largely  determine  how  valtiable  our 
work  win  be  to  those  responsible  for  the 
solution   of   these   Important   problems. 

The  Commission  feels  strongly  that  the 
additional  5  months  would  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  our  work  to  all  concerned. 
Indeed,  It  may  be  that  these  5  months  of 
work  could  make  the  difference  between  a 
routine  rej)ort  and  a  major  contribution. 
Sincerely, 

Laitkance  S.  Rockefeller. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  449)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
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first  sentence  of  section  6(c)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  e«tabll«hinent  of  a 
National  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Oommlsslon  to  study  the  outdoor  r«M:re- 
atlon  resources  of  the  public  lands  and  other 
land  and  water  areas  ot  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposea,'"  approved  June  28. 
1958  1 72  Stat.  238).  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commlsaion  shall  present  not 
later  than  January  31,  1963.  a  report  of  its 
review,  a  compilation  of  Its  data,  and  Its 
recommendations  on  a  State  by  State,  regUin 
by  region,  and  national  basis  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  and  shall  cease  U) 
exist  not  later  than  September  1.  1962  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.stdput.  I 
sugpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  dork 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND 
DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con-sidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  iS.  912  >  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  BENNETT  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield,  and  if  .so, 
to  whom^ 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
IS  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
would  make  the  present  temporary 
judgeship  in  Utah  permanent  I  have 
submitted  the  amendment  for  myself 
and  my  junior  colleague,  and  I  would  like 
to  asl:  my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes;  I  will  accept  it 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  that  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  an  excellent  change 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  desire  to  have 
the  committee  amendments  acted  upon, 
so  we  can  proceed  to  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment and  other  amendments? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  next  committee  amendment  was, 
on  page  2.  in  line  14.  after  the  word 
"Connecticut",  to  strike  out  "two  addi- 
tional district  judges  for  the  southern 
district  of  Florida." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  ask  permission  to  have 
the  other  committee  amendments  con- 
sidered en  bloc'' 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  other  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  asks  that  the  other  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN      Mr    President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Reserviny  the  right 
to  object — and  I  shall  not  objtnrt — I  want 
to  make  one  point  clear  S<:>metime 
early  in  the  afternoon  I  shall  offer  a 
simple  motion  to  postpone  further  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  until  the  16th  of 
March.  The  rea.sun  for  pickmn  out  that 
date  IS  that  on  the  14th  of  March  the 
Judicial  Conference,  created  by  a  statute 
enacted  by  the  Conure.ss,  will  meet  in 
Washington  That  would  allow  at  U'Hst 
2  days  to  make  available  to  us  ultimate 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  and 
it  might  become  the  basis  for  ufTenng  of 
a  substitute  if  I  were  disfx)sed  to  do  .so 

There  is  a  further  reason,  whicii  i.s 
that  the  committee  has  exceeded  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference already  But  it  is  not  quite  that 
simple.  In  the  case  of  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit, which  embraces  California  tliat  cir- 
cuit has  recommended  four  judges  at  the 
district  level  instead  of  one.  as  provided 
in  the  original  bill,  and  the  committee 
wrote  in  the  adduional  three.  I  think  m 
the  belief  that  the  .ludicial  Conference 
would  approve  that  kind  of  action 

I  am  in  a  slightly  awkward  situation, 
vr't  I  do  believe  we  ouuht  to  have  the 
oenefit  of  the  coun.sel  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  and  that  could  be  obtained 
not  too  far  m  the  future  I  believe  we 
could  well  afford  to  wait  the  additional 
time 

I  make  that  explanation  partly  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion 

Mr    EASTLAND  obtained  the  floor 

Mr   JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

The  VICP:  FRKSIDKNT  Does  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  vield** 

Mr  EASTLAND  Tlie  California 
amendments  to  which  the  distiruniished 
minority  leader  referred  were  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  minority  leader  in 
the  committee  They  were  his  amend- 
ments 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  is  correct  Mr 
President 

Mr  EASTI.AND  I  see  no  puiix.se  m 
putting  off  consideration  of  the  bill 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  offered  them  at  the 
request  of  the  minority  whip.  v. ho  svut 
the  memorandum  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committ*'e  It  was  referred  to  me 
In  the  committee  Since  we  were  writ- 
ing In  judgeships  rather  briskly,  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  minority  wh.ip  foreclosed 
from  havmn  his  proix)Mtion  pie.sented  to 
the  committee 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  unanimous-con.sent  re- 
quest before  the  Senate,  and  re.servini? 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  join 
with  the  minority  leader  in  his  thought 
regarding  the  Judicial  Conference  I, 
too,  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  I  am  a  practicing  lawyer  with  con- 
siderable years  of  practice,  and  I  have 
been  disquieted  by  the  fact  that  although 
we  are  proceeding  to  increase  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence— which  may  be  fully  justified,  Mr 
President,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to 
support  an  increased  recommendation 
in  the  interest  of  prompt  administration 
of  justice — we  do  not  have  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  To  wait 
the  very  short  time  involved  it  seems  to 


me  would  be  well  worthwhile,  especially 
since  I  am  informed  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  1  Mr  Keating)  that  not- 
withstanding his  motion  it  was  impos- 
sible to  Ket  hearings  on  the  bill  in  the 
Senate 

Of  course  I  shall  not  object,  but  I  put 
this  recommendation  on  the  record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
lection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiom  Mi.ssis.sippi'  The  Chair  hears 
none.  and.  vMtliout  objection,  the  other 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc 

Mr  BENNETr  Mr  Prrsident.  I  call 
up  the  amendment  to  S  912,  the  judge- 
ship bill,  which  I  offered  yesterday  for 
my.se! f  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
Mr  Moss  I  ask  that  it  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  at  tins  time 

The  VICE  PK7.SIDENT  The  amend - 
meiu  Will  be  stat(v1  for  tJie  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  Lec.islative  Cierk.  On  page  5. 
between  lines  2  and  3  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows 

ic)  The  exl.stlng  Judgeship  for  the  Distn.  t 
>>f  Utiih  rreiited  hy  puragr.nph  (6i  of  sectlun 
2ibi  of  the  Art  entitled  An  Act  to  pruvido 
t'lT  the  Mpjviidtmetit  of  additional  circuit 
.md  dl8irl<t  judges  and  for  other  purp<>.ses ", 
(ipprnved  Ffbruar-,  lo  1H54  (68  St.it  10.  Hi, 
shall  be  a  permunent  Judgeship  and  the  pres- 
ent liuumbent  of  such  Judgeship  shall 
hPMc-rforth  hold  hl.s  office  under  section  1.33 
"f  tiUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  h.s 
.irneiitled  hy  the  A.'  P.irugraph  i6i  of  sec- 
tion 2ihj  of  The  s.iid  Act  approved  Febrimrv 
10,  1954    is  liereby  rejjeRled 

Rede.slgnate  subsections  ici  to  (Ji  tn- 
i-Iusive  iks   id!    to  iki    respectively 

On    page    7    In    the    table,    strike    out    the 
asterisk     following    the    matter    relating     to 
Texiis  .md   insert    In   lieu   theret)f   the  follow- 
ing 
Ut.\h    .,_„_„„ a 

■  •  •  •  •  •• 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  at  the 
prrM>nt  time  the  State  of  Utah  has  two 
Federa'  district  judgeships  However, 
only  one  Is  permanent,  wh:l'  the  other 
is  temporary  Ihe  temporal y  judgeship 
was  created  by  Congre.ss  in  1954  My 
amendment  is  intended  to  make  both 
judgeships  permanent 

Under  the  present  law.  upon  the  retire- 
mrrit  or  death  of  either  of  the  two 
ludijes.  the  temporary  judgeship  will  be 
abolished  automatically,  and  the  re- 
mainint,'  judu'e  will  have  to  carry  the  en- 
tire Judicial  load  This  would  impose 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  lone  judge, 
who  would  have  to  do  the  work  pres- 
ently being  done  by  two  judges  More- 
over, the  ca.seload  will  undoubtedly  in- 
crease over  the  next  months  and  years, 
thus  afiding  yet  a  further  burden 

If  there  should  be  only  one  Federal 
jud>.;e  in  Utah  an  Inevitable  backlog 
of  cases  would  accumulate  This  would 
result  in  ever-increasing  delays  In  the 
handling  of  cases  by  the  court,  and  would 
be  a  denial  of  justice  to  litigants 

While  It  IS  true  that  Congress  could 
create  an  additional  judgeship  should  a 
vacancy  rise  in  Utah,  there  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  considerable  time  lag 
involv(Kl  The  last  judgeship  bill  was 
passed  in  1954,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
similar  time  period  will  elapse  before 
the  next  judgeship  bill  is  passed.  Clear- 
ly, the  time  to  act  is  now  in  order  to 
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prevent  the  serious  problems  which 
would  arise  if  Utah  had  only  one  Federal 
judge.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
adopt  my  amendment, 
Mr  MOSS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  appear  In  the 
Record  immediately  preceding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  today  In  adopting 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett)  and  myself.  Iden- 
tified as  3-2-61— B. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  to  make  permanent  the  Fed- 
eral district  judgeship  for  the  State  of 
Utah.  This  is  now  a  temporary  posi- 
tion which  would  vani.sh  if  either  Fed- 
eral jud::e  in  Utah  retired  or  died.  Utah 
cannot  afford  to  be  deprived  of  this 
position. 

Utali  IS  a  rapidly  growing  State,  and 
will  have  increasing  need  of  two  judges. 
Ihe  population  of  Salt  Lake  City 
ineirupolitan  area  increased  30  percent 
between  1940  and  1950.  and  39  percent 
between  1950  and  1959— far  In  excess  of 
the  U  S  average  Our  agricultural  em- 
ployment, evidencing  a  greater  diversi- 
fication in  a  once  rural  area,  increased 
28  percent  from  1950  to  1958.  and  man- 
ufacturing employment  increased  35  per- 
cent over  the  same  period. 

Tliese  increases  were  reflected  in  the 
62-iJercent  jump  in  personal  income. 
portions  of  which,  of  course,  were  due  to 
the  employment  of  17.500  E>epartment 
of  Defen.-^  personnel  in  Utah,  third  only 
to  California  and  Washington  in  the 
Western  Stales 

These  data  relate  only  to  the  Salt 
Lake  City  metropolitan  area,  and  do  not 
begin  to  measure  the  far  greater  im- 
portance of  this  area  as  a  trading  and 
distribution  point  for  the  intermountain 
empire. 

To  meet  this  growing  population  and 
growing  need,  the  present  temporary 
judgeship  should  be  made  permanent.  I 
urge  favorable  action  by  the  Senate. 

The   VICE   PRESIDENT.     The   ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senators  from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheI,  and  re- 
quest that  it  be  considered  immediately. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
lines  16  and  17,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "one  additional  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio." 

On  page  7,  In  the  table,  strike  out: 

Ohio                                      J 
Northern 7 


and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 


Ohio: 
Northern. 


On  page  8.  line   14,   after  the  word 
"Ohio"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 


and  the  following:  "and  one  additional 
district  judge  for  the  northern  distvict  of 
Ohio". 

On  page  8,  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  the  words  "said  district"  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word.s  "each 
of  said  districts". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  explain  the  amendments. 

The  Judicial  Conference  recommend- 
ed two  additional  district  judgeships  for 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  As  re- 
ported from  the  committee,  the  bill  con- 
tained two  district  judgeships  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio.  The  amend- 
ment would  reduce  it  to  one  district 
judgeship,  which  will  be  a  permanent 
district  judgeship.  The  amendment 
would  strike  the  additional  permanent 
district  judgeship  and  provide  in  lieu 
thereof  a  temporary  judgeship.  Instead 
of  two  permanent  district  judgeships 
there  would  be  one  permanent  district 
judgeship  and  one  temporary  district 
judgeship. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  not  diminish 
the  number,  but  would  simply  change 
the  status? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  It  would  change  the 
status,  yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  given 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  points  up  the  great  desirabil- 
ity of  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  the 
minority  leader  that  we  put  ofif  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  a  period  of  2  weeks 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  views  of 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  hear- 
ings it  was  for  the  express  purpose  of 
permitting  consideration  of  exactly  such 
a  matter  as  has  now  been  suggested  in 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  perhaps  is 
quite  correct  in  his  position.  The 
amendment  may  be  entirely  in  order. 
However,  it  is  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  desirable.  If  we  are 
to  turn  out  a  bill  of  which  we  can  be 
proud,  that  we  hear  the  views  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  then  make  our  decision.  We  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  agree  with  the  Judi- 
cial Conference.  We  may  well  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland]  in  this  matter, 
but  we  should  give  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

I  shall  certainly  support  the  motion  to 
be  made  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  A  delay  until  2  days  after  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  met  would  give 
us  not  only  the  opportunity  to  get  their 
views,  but  also  the  opportunity  for  the 
committee  to  consider  proposals  outside 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference. 
Only  45  judgeships  included  in  S.  912 
have  ever  been  justified  In  hearings  be- 
fore either  the  Senate  committee  or  the 
House  conmiittee.  There  may  be  evi- 
dence to  justify  all  the  judgeships,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  hearings  now 
on  file. 


We  are  now  considering  a  proposal  to 
make  a  change,  which  would  not  add  any 
judgeships,  but  which  would  change  the 
districts.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
original  views  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, and  it  s€«ms  to  me  to  point  up  vei-y 
well  the  need  for  further  study  of  this 
entire  measure  in  order  to  reach  a  final 
conclusion. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  point  in  further  discussing  the  mat- 
ter at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate Is  going  to  march  up  the  hill  and 
down  the  hill.  We  all  know  that  some 
of  our  colleagues,  who  have  a  perfect 
right  to  their  opinions,  desire  to  kill  this 
bill,  and  one  strategy  is  delay. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senatx)r  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever for  any  delay.  Immediate  passage 
of  the  bin  Is  needed.  However,  within 
the  last  few  days,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  I  have  made  searching 
Inquiry  In  Ohio  as  to  the  Federal  judicial 
situation  there. 

Ohio  has  had  a  vast  Increase  In  popu- 
lation. We  are  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  entitled  to  an  additional  Repre- 
sentative In  the  next  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  our  population 
growth  In  Ohio  Is  In  the  northern  area 
of  the  State,  from  whence  both  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Lausche]  and  I  come. 
We  both  were  lawyers  In  the  city  of 
Cleveland  for  many  years. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  I  first  di- 
rected Inquiry  to  George  B.  Watklns,  the 
clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  a  gentleman 
who  has  held  that  position  fo,r  many, 
many  years.  I  believe  he  was  hrst  ap- 
pointed during  the  administration  of 
President  Coolldge.  He  told  me  there 
was  real  need  for  two  additional  judges 
In  the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  He 
agreed  that  the  caseload,  so  called,  Is 
under  the  national  average.  However. 
It  so  happens  that  many  antitrust  cases 
have  been  filed  In  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  for  adjudication. 

Mr.  Watklns  said  that  In  run-of-the 
mill  cases,  approximately  a  year  and  a 
half  elapses  before  a  case  comes  to  trial. 
Tliese  antitrust  cases  will  add  to  the  con- 
gestion and  delay  in  the  already  over- 
crowded dockets. 

In  the  northern  area  of  Ohio  we  have 
additional  courtroom  space  In  the  Fed- 
eral Building  In  the  city  of  Cleveland. 
We  have  courtroom  space  in  Youngs- 
town,  and  additional  available  space  In 
Toledo.  Mr.  Watklns  told  me  that  In 
Youngstown  there  Is  much  litigation, 
and  a  judge  should  spend  at  least  6 
months  a  year  there.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible at  the  present  time.  United  States 
District  Judge  Frank  J.  Kloeb,  of  Tole- 
do, with  whom  I  served  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  many  years  ago.  con- 
firmed these  facts.  Judge  Kloeb  has 
been  a  judge  In  that  district  for  nearly 
30  years.  He  has  never  taken  a  vaca- 
tion more  than  100  miles  from  Toledo 
because  of  the   great   pressure  of  the 
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work.  He  has  informed  oflBciuls  of  th  ■ 
department  of  Justice  that  he  cannot 
try  an  antitrust  case  inyolving  the  glass 
industry  which  has  been  pending  in  that 
jurisdiction  for  5  years  because  it  would 
take  at  least  6  months  to  dispose  of.  and 
it  will  unreasonably  overburden  his 
docket.  He  Is  a  hard  worker.  Our 
judtres  are  industrious.  Judge  Kloeb 
said  It  was  essential  that  there  be  at 
least  one  additional  permanent  judse  m 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio  and  one 
temporary  judge  there  to  spend  some 
time  in  Youngstown  and  Toledo. 

In  addition,  I  talked  with  the  presid- 
ing judge.  U.S.  District  Jud::e  James  C 
Connell.  of  Cleveland.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower.  He  was  pre- 
viously a  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  a  very  fine  and  hard-workin : 
Judge.  He  said  there  is  need  for  two 
additional  judges  in  the  northern  di- 
trict  of  Ohio.  Whether  one  of  the  judges 
is  temporaiT  and  the  other  permanent 
is  not  the  important  consideration,  but 
they  do  need  two  Judges  immediately. 

Approximately  a  year  ago  Pre.sident 
Eisenhower  nominated,  and  the  Senate 
confirmed,  Judge  Girard  E.  Kalbfleisch. 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  which  Is  a  city  about 
60  miles  distant  from  Cleveland  He 
has  been  working  constantly  in  Cleve- 
land. I  said  to  the  judge,  "You  are  com- 
paratively new  in  there."  Jud-;e  Paul 
Jones  Ls  past  80  years  of  acre,  but  he  i.s 
still  active.  Both  Judge  McNamee  and 
Judge  Kloeb  are  past  70  years  of  a?e,  but 
you  are  new  and  you  are  youn?.  What 
is  your  hon*^st  opinion?" 

He  said,  "We  need  two  additional 
judges  in  the  northern  district  of  Ohio." 
Then,  as  I  understand,  both  Judce 
McNamee  and  Judge  Jones  of  that  court 
told  my  colleague  that  one  judge  would 
be  iufflcient. 

Such  arrangement  is  entirely  agree- 
able with  me  as  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Ohio.  I  have  discussed 
this  subject  with  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche".  It 
is  entirely  a.::recable  with  me  if  one  of 
the  new  judt;es  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  will  be  a  permanent  judge,  and 
the  other  a  temporary  judge. 

In  otlier  words,  it  is  agreeable  to  me 
as  a  Senator  from  the  Buckeye  State  to 
join  wiLh  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor [Mr.  Lausche]  in  support  of  his 
amendment.  The  facts  are  tliat  we  are 
in  need  of  an  additional  temporary  judge 
in  the  soutliern  district  of  Ohio  and  we 
are  in  need  of  two  additional  judge.s  in 
the  norliiern  district  of  Ohio.  I  assure 
the  distin-iuiihed  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  ai.sure 
other  Senators,  that  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleague  and  I  will  recommend  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  two  very  fine 
men  to  be  judges  of  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio,  and  another  fine  gentleman  to 
be  judge  of  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio,  so  that  the  people  of  our  State  will 
have  justice  meted  out  to  them  much 
more  quickly  than  is  provided  at  the 
present  time,  when  they  are  required  to 
wait  5  years  or  longer  before  final  di.spo- 
sition  of  tiieir  cases. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 


n^e  VICP.  PREfclPKNT  The  Senator 
will  state  It 

Mr.  DIRK-  KN'  What  i.s  the  pending 
bu.siness^ 

llie  VICK  PRKSIDEN'T  The  p«'nding 
question  is  on  agreein?  en  bloc  to  the 
a;-nen.:hnents  proposed  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre;,ident.  I  Ook 
f  <:•  re  •'jt::;u;o!i  ver,'  bi  •■-.'ny. 

The  VICE  PRP;.3IDFLNT.  Has  the 
Senat'^r  from  Ohio  concluded? 

Mr  Young  of  Ohio.  I  liave  con- 
cluded. 

1  he  VICE  PRESIDENT  Ihc  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recof;niztil 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  (\)hio.  If  I  still  have 
the  ilo>)r,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York 

Mr  KF..\TIN(;.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wi.sh  to  ask  a  question 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Fenator 
from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing a  q;;''.suon  of  the  distmgiushed  .Sena- 
tor from  Ohio 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  If  I  still  have 
the  floor.  I  yield 

Mr  DIRK.-^FJSf  Mr  Prfo.cl.MU,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  without  I'sinr  my  ri^lil  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING  T  wi.  h  in  ask  thf  dis- 
t;rrui-hod  Senator  from  Oh.io  whether 
he  feels  there  is  a  n'^ed  for  an  additional 
jvui'^e  in  the  southern  du'rict  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Ye.s. 
Mr.  KEATING  The  orikjmal  bill  did 
ni>'  .so  provide. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  On  th":-  basis  of 
information  received  from  Columbus, 
Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  in  which  areas 
there  i.s  a  larc^e  amount  of  htiiration,  in- 
cludint;  iint:tru.-;t  cf\.-^es  which  are  com;n,' 
into  my  State  with  greater  frequency.  I 
feel  that  it  is  essential  to  have  an  addi- 
tional jud?e  in  the  southern  di^trirt  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING  My  under.^tandins 
wa.s  that  mo.^t  of  such  ca.se.s  wrc  tri'^d  in 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator  i.s 
correct,  but  there  Is  al.so  a  great  deal  of 
this  lititration  in  the  southern  district. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  as.sumf  that  Is  the 
reason  why  the  Judicial  Conference 
made  the  recommendation  for  two  per- 
manent additional 'judue.ships  in  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio.  My  only 
point  was  that  it  would  be  well  to  get 
the  views  of  the  Judicial  Conference.  It 
may  very  well  be  that  tl;e  di.stinu'uished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  rii-ht.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference  is  not  infallible.  The 
purpose  of  a&kmg  for  their  views  and 
having  this  matter  gone  over  is  to  iron 
out  some  difficulties  that  may  bo  in- 
volved. This  IS  the  purpo.se  eiuisioned 
by  the  motion  of  tl:e  dieting ui.^hed  Sen- 
ator from  IlIinoLs. 

The  implication  made  by  tlie  distin- 
guished chairman  of  tlie  committee, 
that  ttiere  was  an  effort  to  kill  the  bill 
is  unwarranted.  We  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  eel  a  Judge^up  bill  adopted. 
Certainly  a  delay  of  2  weeks  in  order  to 
get  scicntihc  legislation  enacted  will  not 
do  any  harm. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  This  legi:,la- 
tion  is  needed  immediately.  For  ex- 
ample,   George   Watkins.    the    clerk   of 


ihe  U  S  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
Di.strict  of  Oiuo.  also  informed  me  that 
he  was  being  pressed  to  assign  an  im- 
P  >rtaiit  antitrust  case  to  Judge  Mc- 
Namee, of  our  northern  district,  and 
th.^l  the  litigation  would  take  many 
month-s  to  try.  It  is  further  reported 
Liiat  Juti-;e  McNamee  has  been  very  re- 
liiclaiit  lo  have  this  done  because  of  his 
air»>a'!y  overcrowded  docket.  Therefore 
It  is  evident  that  tliere  is  necessity  for 
t!i  •  pa.  .^ai  >•  of  the  pending  bill  without 
further  delay 

Mr  DIRKSI:N  Mr  President,  with 
re.spect  to  the  oij.Hrval.on  made  by  the 
distin,4Uislied  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
CommittiH',  as  to  wiiether  there  is  any 
d.  po-sitiijii  tn  kill  the  bill,  notlung  could 
be  furtlier  from  the  fact.  In  so  saying 
I  wi.'h  to  give  tlie  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  a  great  big  pat  on  the 
back,  becau.se  he  has  consistently  and 
constantly  ljrou"ht  bills  uut  of  hi.s  com- 
millce  to  increa.se  tlie  number  of  judge- 
sliips  ever  since  I  can  remember.  We 
have  never  Ix^en  able  to  con.sumrnate  ac- 
t.on  in  tliat  regard,  either  in  tiie  Hou.se 
or  tlie  Senate.  nowe\er,  in  consummat- 
ing action,  I  concur  in  the  view  ex- 
pris.sed  by  the  d:.it;ni?ui.>-hed  Senator 
from  N 'w  York  liiai  it  ourht  to  be  ap- 
propriate, it  ou.,'ht  to  be  proper,  and  it 
ougiit  to  be  properly  approached 

The  hearing  on  the  bill  lasted  I  day 
Thrn  we  wrote  m  nine  more  judges.  In 
tlie  original  bill  four  temporary  judges 
were  not  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
C  >nference. 

If  we  did  not  want  to  pay  any  attt-n- 
tion  t^)  tho  Judir-ial  Conference,  why  did 
we  ever  lx)tiier  lo  create  the  Conference, 
as  we  did  in  St  ptemin-r  1 9.12  ^  We  wrote 
the  provision  creating  t!i<'  Conference 
into  a  bill  creating  new  judge^lnps  We 
said  at  that  time  that  there  siiall  be  such 
a  Conference,  which  shall  be  summoned 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
The  .senior  circuit  judre  shall  be  sum- 
moned here,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
attend.  If  he  is  not  able  to  attend,  he  is 
to  send  another  circuit  judge  in  his  place. 
It  IS  his  duty  to  organi.f'o  tlie  Conference, 
winch  is  to  discu.ss,  among  oUier  Uungs, 
what  goes  on  in  the  circuit,  the  needs  of 
the  circuit,  the  a'iminlbtration  of  justice 
in  the  circuit,  and  so  forth.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  get  a  report  from  the  senior  dis- 
trict juiue  m  his  circuit  with  respect  to 
matters  that  are  pending;  the  character 
of  cases,  the  number  of  cases  on  tlie 
docket,  the  busine.s  in  arrears,  cases 
di.>posed  of,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  are  to  very  cavalierly  ignore  the 
Judicial  Conference,  well  and  good. 
However.  I  will  not  sec  it  happen  until 
at  least  the  p(nnt  Ls  made.  The  only  rea- 
son for  the  motiOn  I  .shall  .submit — and  I 
am  going  to  submit  it  right  now  and 
then  amplify  my  remarks  later— Ls  to 
give  Uie  Judicial  Conference  a  chance 
to  meet  in  Washington  on  the  14lh  of 
March,  and  then  wait  until  the  16th  of 
March  so  tliat  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  the  matter  and  give 
us  their  recommendalion.s.  and  then  the 
Senate  can  work  iLs  will. 

Of  cour.se,  the  bill  must  go  to  confer- 
ence if  it  is  pa.ssed  in  the  House  before 
It  is  finally  enacted  into  law. 

I  wisii  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my   command   that  for  years  we  have 
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been  consistently  asking  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  additional  Judges. 
knowing  what  the  delay  and  the  conges- 
tion is.  not  only  at  the  circuit  level,  but, 
even  more  important,  at  the  district 
level  of  our  Judicial  system.  I  wish  to 
make  that  emphatically  clear. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks,  I 
ask  to  have  included  in  my  remarks  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  September  14.  1922, 
which  creates  the  Judicial  Conference, 
setting  out  its  duties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  It  BluUl  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  or  in  cue  of  his 
disability,  of  one  of  the  other  Juetlcei  ot  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  order  of  their  Benlorlty.  ■■ 
SI  Kin  as  may  be  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and    annually    thereafter,    to  siunmon  to  a 
conference  on  the  last  Monday  In  September, 
at  Washington.  DC,  or  at  such  other  time 
"  und  place  In  the  United  States  as  the  Chief 
Justice,  or.  In  case  of  his  dlaablllty,  any  of 
said  Justices  In  order  of  their  seniority,  may 
designate,   the  senior  circuit  Judge  of  each 
Judicial  circuit.     If  any  senior  circuit  Judge 
Is  unable  to  attend,  the  Chief  Justice,  or  in 
case   of    his   disability,    the   Justice   of   the 
Supreme  Court  calling  said  Conference,  may 
summon  any  other  circuit  or  district  Judge 
in   the  Judicial  circuit  whose  senior  circuit 
JudKC  la  unable  to  attend,  that  each  circuit 
may  be  adequately  represented  at  said  Con- 
ference    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Judge 
thus  summoned  to  attend  said  Conference, 
and   to  remain  throughout  Its  proceedings, 
unless  excused  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  to 
advise  as  to  the  needs  of  his  circuit  and  as 
to  any  matters  In  respect  of  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  be  Improved. 

The  senior  district  Judge  of  each  V3.  dis- 
trict court,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
August  in  each  year,  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  senior  circuit  Judge  of  the  Judicial 
circuit  In  which  said  district  Is  situated,  a 
report  setting  forth  the  condition  of  business 
In  said  district  court,  including  the  number 
and  character  of  cases  on  the  docket,  the 
business  In  arrears,  and  casen  disposed  of, 
and  such  other  facts  pertln'-nt  to  the  busi- 
ness dispatched  and  pend.'a«  as  said  district 
judge  may  deem  proper.  x>gether  with  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  need  of  additional 
Judicial  assistance  for  the  disposal  of  busi- 
ness for  the  year  ensuing.  Said  reports  shall 
be  laid  before  the  conference  herein  provid- 
ed, by  said  senior  circuit  Judge,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  the  Judge  representing  the 
circuit  at  the  conference,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  proper. 

The  Chief  Justice,  or.  In  his  absence,  the 
.senior  associate  Justice,  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  conference.  Said  conference 
shall  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
condition  of  business  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  prepare  plans  for  assign- 
ment and  transfer  of  Judges  to  or  from  cir- 
cuits or  districts  where  the  state  of  the 
docket  or  condition  of  business  Indicates  the 
need  therefor,  and  shall  submit  such  sug- 
gestions to  the  various  courts  as  may  seem 
In  the  Interest  of  uniformity  and  expedition 
of  business. 

The  Attorney  General  shall,  upon  request 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  report  to  said  confer- 
ence on  matters  relating  to  the  business  of 
the  several  courts  of  the  United  States,  with 
particular  reference  to  causes  or  proceedings 
In  which  the  United  States  may  be  a  party. 

The  Chief  Jtistlce  and  each  Justice  or  Judge 
summoned  and  attending  said  conference 
shall  be  allowed  his  actual  expenses  of  travel 
and  his  necessary  expenses  for  subsistence, 
not  to  exceed  SIO  per  day.  which  payments 
shall   be   made  by  the  Marshal  (rf  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  upon  the 
written  certificate  of  the  Judge  Incurring 
such  expense  approved  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  al- 
ways dislike  to  disagree  with  the  fftinor- 
ity  leader,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
However,  I  must  disagree  with  him  at 
this  time.  We  have  been  in  almost  daily 
conference  with  the  Judicial  Conference, 
discussing  the  bill  and  the  necessity  of 
it  and  the  question  of  how  many  judges 
should  be  appointed.  As  I  see  it,  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  wishes  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  How  are  we  going 
to  get  a  better  bill  if  we  wait  for  an- 
other year? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the   recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  are  incorporated  in 
the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
What  our  friends  on  the  other  side  are 
questioning  are  matters  which  were 
placed  in  the  bill  by  them. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
grounds  for  further  study  and  delay  as 
signed  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  the  California  amendment, 
which  he  himself  offered  in  committee. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  not  even  sub- 
mitted by  the  minority  leader.  It  was 
handed  to  me  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes.  It  came  from 
the  assistant  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  a  Republican  request.  I 
handed  it  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  he  ofTered  the  amendment. 
I  had  not  even  read  it.  Why  should  we 
further  delay  or  study  this  matter? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  been  picking  plums  from  this 
very  juicy  plum  tree.  Our  friends  al- 
most forced  another  judge  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  then  the  judgeship 
had  to  be  taken  away. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  judgeship  is 
replaced  In  the  bill,  there  will  be  some 
other  plums,  and  the  longer  we  prolong 
this  matter  the  more  judges  will  be 
added.  There  will  be  more  and  more 
plums. 

Last  year  we  reported  a  bill,  and  since 
then  we  have  found  that  there  is  a  need 
for  more  judges.  The  longer  we  prolong 
it,  the  more  we  will  hear  of  the  need  for 
additional  Judges.  That  is  what  will 
happen  the  longer  we  wait. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Lausche 
amendments  en  bloc.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  explained  my  posi- 
tion on  the  question.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  put  the  question  to  a  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption,  en  bloc,  of  the 
Lausche  amendments.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc.  Are  there  further  amendments  to 
be  offered? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  motion  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  motion 
will  be  read. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  move  that  the  further  consideration  of 
S.  912.  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional circuit  and  district  Judges,  be  post- 
poned until  March  16. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  will 
withhold  my  motion  in  deference  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, without  losing  my  status  on  the 
floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Senators  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Scorr],  I 
submit  on  their  behalf  an  amendment 
for  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  offers  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
only  speaking  for  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  offers  an  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
Scott]  .    The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  5,  after  the  comma,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "one  additional  circuit  judge  for 
the  third  circuit,"; 

On  page  2.  in  the  table  following  line 
2,  insert  at  the  appropriate  place  the 
following : 

Third  eight 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  are  un- 
avoidably detained  elsewhere  on  official 
Senate  business  and  have  been  imable  to 
reach  the  Chamber  in  time  to  offer  their 
amendment  before  the  third  reading  on 
the  bill.  I  am  attempting  to  accommo- 
date them  by  offering  their  amendment 
at  this  time. 

The  amendment  offered  would  provide 
for  one  additional  circuit  judge  for  the 
third  judicial  circuit,  which  consists  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  It  has  been  12  years, 
according  to  the  statement  which  I  have 
received  from  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  since  the 
number  of  judges  on  the  third  circuit  has 
been  increased.  During  that  time,  the 
population  of  the  three  States  included 
in  the  third  circuit  has  increased  by 
more  than  2  million  persons. 

The  appellate  caseload  in  the  circuit  is 
very  heavy  and  is  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  In  the  first  6  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  caseload  increased 
27  percent,  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average  increase,  over  the  case- 
load on  June  30,  1960.  Appeals  com- 
menced in  the  circuit  have  increased  by 
a  staggering  36  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia on  behalf  of  the  Senators  from 
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Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk  and  Mr. 
Scott  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequent .y  said:  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  both  of  us  in  support  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  I.  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland  1,  appear  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  in  supfKJrt  of  the  amendment 
creating  one  additional  circuit  juds^'e- 
ship  for  the  third  Judicial  circuit,  con- 
sisting of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8TATEMZNT    BT    SEMATOS    CLAKK    AND    SENATOR 
8COTT 

AMENDMENT     TO     PROVm     TtM     AN     ADOmoN.fL 

cracurr  judge  fo«  the  third  circtttt 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Scott]  and  I  supfxirt 
the  amendment  to  the  pending  omnibus 
Judgeship  bill  (S.  B12)  to  create  one  addi- 
tional circuit  judge  for  the  third  Judicial 
circuit,  which  consists  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey,  E)eUware,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

We  are  extremely  proud  of  our  third  circuit 
court  and  Its  seven  able  judges  under  the 
leadership  of  Chief  Judge  John  Blgi?s,  Jr 
Without  exception,  the  members  of  th.at 
bench  are  dedicated  and  distinguished 
Judges  who  perform  their  Judicial  duties 
diligently  and  competently.  It  has  often 
been  referred  to  in  rec«nt  years  as  the  ablest 
group  of  Judges  in  America.  Judi?e  Biggs' 
many  duties  for  the  Judicial  Conference  a*:- 
test  to  the  high  esteem  In  which  he  is  held 
by  his  colleagues  on  the  Federal  courts  In 
the  country 

It  has  been  12  years  since  the  number  of 
Judges  on  the  third  clrctilt  was  Increitsed. 
however,  and  during  that  time  the  popula- 
tion of  the  three  States  Included  In  the 
circuit  has  risen  by  more  than  2  million 
persons  The  appellate  caseload  In  the  cir- 
cuit Is  very  heavy  and  getting  larger  rapidly 
In  the  first  6  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  the  caseload  of  the  circuit  Increased  by 
27  percent,  more  than  double  the  natl mal 
average  Increase,  over  the  caseload  pending 
on  June  30,  1960.  Appeals  commenced  in- 
creased by  a  staggering  3<J  percent. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  one  addi- 
tional Judge  t-o  help  carry  the  burden  of  the 
Increased  workload  and  to  keep  the  busliie.ss 
of  the  circuit  current. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  for- 
bear for  a  moment,  to  p>ermit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  authon/.e 
an  additional  district  judge  for  Vermont. 
The  amendment  has  t>een  printed.  It 
so  happens  that  the  only  district  judge 
in  Vermont  has  a  far  larger  backloi:  of 
cases  than  the  national  averaRe  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
Vermont  is  entitled  to  an  additional  dis- 
trict judge. 

May  I  ask  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment,  and 
take  it  to  conference? 

Mr  EASTLAND.  I  will  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
gui.shed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  Prc-sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 


this  point,  a  statement  in  justification  of 
the  amendment. 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  tfie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Sen»t"«  .Xikev 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  which 
wuvild  provide  f'  r  a  second  j'ulgcshlp  for 
the  district  of  Vern.ont,  would  enable  the 
work  of  this  district  to  be  performed 
more;  promptly  thiiri  is  humanly  t:os8lblc  at 
prp.'jf  nt. 

Our  one  Judge,  the  Honorable  Ernest  W 
Gib8<jn.  has  been  doing  an  excellent  Jub 
under  trying  co.iditlons.  Durlr.^;  the  hist 
2  fiscal  years,  the  citseload  h.us  ex.ee<led  the 
natKjnai  average  In  .spite  of  thl.*!,  the  :a.«t 
official  report  on  "The  Judicial  Buslriess  uf 
the  tJS  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Vermont,"  dated  July  7.  1960.  cites  the  e.x- 
ceptlonaily  good  record  of  the  district  ^f  V*  r- 
mont  In  disposing  of  its  heavy  Ii_»ad  of  civil 
cases. 

In  this  report  there  Is  amr'le  ja.,tlflc.it!<in 
for  the  creation  of  an  addlt:i>nal  Jud*;e«hlp 
for  the  dl.stnct  of  Vermont  P'.r  example.  It 
Is  stated  on  page  3  .f  that  report,  th.it  "In 
the  category  of  private  civil  Ciu;es  whose  dls- 
ptjsltlon  usually  requires  two  cr  three  tlnie.s 
as  much  court  time  as  do  US.  cases,  the 
Vcrni'ir.*.  c  ..fU  .id  \.\s  exceeded  the  !:i»',  i.,,: 
average  for  the  last  6  years.  The  number  i)f 
ctvU  cases  filed  durlr.if  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
Indicates  that  the  Vermont  chisel. ads  will 
again  exceed   the   national   average  " 

It  Is  also  pointed  out  In  this  report  that 
diversity  of  cltlzen-shlp  cases  were  135  per- 
cent above  the  national  averagf  per  judge- 
ship In   19&9. 

In  terms  of  civil  cases  per  Judgeship  which 
were  commenced  In  that  year  the  national 
av'^rage   per   Judt;esh,p    was   215 

The  number  commenced  In  Vermont  was 

The  report  further  notes  that  dirlng  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  yeju-  19C0.  there  w,us 
an  Increase  over  the  same  Iy59  perlfxl  in 
total  civil  ia.5e  filings  uf  8  percent  In  Vermont 
compared  to  3  percent  Incrcise  In  the  86 
districts 

ALSO,  during  1958.  Judfc?e  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, hdd  to  be  in  Vermont  for  5  days, 
and  In  1959  he  spent  12  days  In  Vermont 
holding  court  Just  t<i  eiwe  the  heavy  load  of 
Judge  Glbs-m  In  1'j59  Judge  Gibson  had 
to  go  to  North  Caroht.a.  eastern  f.ir  4  dH:,s, 
and  spent  13  d.iys  sitting  on  c.iscs  in  Con- 
necticut during  the  first  6  m'mth.s  -f  M»in 

In  view  >r  the.se  offlci.il  findings,  and  h;i.sed 
on  my  personal  IcnowWlis'e  .if  tfie  unreuson- 
able,  heavy  schedule  of  Judge  O::)'.or.,  I  urge 
that  this  .amendniei.t  be  ;i  ■•■  .po  ,] 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  10,  after  "Texas",  It  U 
proposed  to  In.sert  "one  additional  district 
jud'^e  for  the  dLstrlct  of  Vermont." 

On  page  7.  after  the  matter  relating  to 
Texas  In  the  Uible.  Insert  the  following 

"Vermont 2 

•  •  •  •  •  ■■ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  qu(\s- 
tion  is  on  aereemj?  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

'I  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Can  .some  accountant 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chair  now 
Indicate  how  many  judgeships  the  com- 
mittee has  added  to  the  bill  and  how 
many  have  been  added  on  the  floor'' 
Or  is  that  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  a  math- 
ematical inquiry,  but  hardly  a  parlla- 
in>'ntary  Inquiry. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  withdraw  the  In- 
quiry, but  I  ask  for  recognition  on  my 
motion 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rero^'iu/es  the  Senator  from  IlJmois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  brief.  I 
have  sought  recognition  only  to  sum- 
marize tiie  general  history  of  tlie  con- 
gie.ssi('nal  approach  to  the  problem  of 
inc:ea.^in^'  the  number  of  circuit  and 
district  judges. 

On  .^1nllary  9.  1961— which.  Inciden- 
tally, wft.s  11  days  before  the  transition — 
the  dL-^tinKuished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary  introduced 
ir  li  2226  to  provide  for  additional  cir- 
cuit and  district  judges.  That  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  uUroduction  in  the  Senate, 
on  February  11— which,  according  to  my 
arithnietK-,  would  be  21  days  after  the 
tran.sition — of  Senate  bill  912,  to  provide 
for  a  total  of  59  permanent  and  4  tem- 
porary judges. 

I  point  out  that  the  last  increase  in 
tic  number  of  judpeships  came  in  1954. 
wu)i  tlie  appointment  of  3  permanent 
circuit  judges,  21  permanent  district 
judges  and  6  temporary  district  judges; 
and  from  that  tune  forward  President 
F.senhower  made  continual  requests  of 
Congress  for  additional  judges. 

In  1956.  a  House  bill  was  introduced 
to  create  21  new  judgeships,  and  Sen- 
ate bill  1256  was  intr(xlueed  to  create 
35  new  judgeships.  Neither  of  these 
bills  received  action. 

In  1358.  the  President  submitted  a 
new  request.  It  was  embodied  in  HR 
3813.  t^:>  create  50  judgeships  and  S.  420. 
to  provide  45  jud^;es.  A^'am,  no  action 
was  taken. 

On  Aut^ust  27.  1959,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral .said  he  was  authorized  by  the  Pi-es- 
Ident.  in  respect  to  the  bill  to  create 
45  new  Jud-^ieships  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Judicial  Conference,  "to 
tell  conKressional  leaders  that  he  will 
fill  the  new  ixj-^ts  on  u  50-50  basis  from 
the  two  iX)litical  parties."  This  was  to 
appiv  to  any  new  judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference. 

In  February  1L»60 — lust  a  year  a«o — 
House  Subcommittee  No  5  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  held  hearings 
on  the  judgeship  bill,  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  then,  in  respon.se  to 
queries  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Walsh,  inquired  whether  true  Demo- 
crats or  Democrats  acro.ss  party  lines 
would  be  .selected  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General  said  that  e\er>'one  would  be 
sati-ifled  with  the  a;>ixiintments. 

The  Hou.'^e  subcommittee  approved  the 
bill  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  the  chair- 
m.m  st-.itL'd  tiiat  he  had  as.surances  that 
the  appointments  would  be  evenly 
divided  and  that  he  had  it  'nailed 
down  to  the  point  " 

The  Senate  leadership  refu.sed  to 
brint:  tlie  bill  to  the  floor  for  ae'tion, 
ostensibly  because  we  mirrht  have  been 
getting  just  a  little  clo.ser  to  the  1960 
elections  I  call  attention  to  all  this 
inaction,  even  though  Senate  Report  No. 
997  spoke  about  70,000  ca.ses  in  the  back- 
log: and  even  thou,'h  not  another  indict- 
ment was  iiresented  or  another  civil  case 
filed— and  I  address  particularly  to  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[  Mr  HruskaI  ,  because  he  will  have  some 
observations  to  make  on  this  point,  the 
comment  that  It  would  keep  all  the  dis- 
trict judges  busy  for  a  year. 

We  have  some  differences  about 
exactly  what  constitutes  a  backlog  and 
V.  here  the  backlog  Is.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
cj)lney,  who  became  the  Chief  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  U.S.  Courts,  said 
that  a  bill  for  new  Judgeships  was  most 
uri:ently  needed. 

Now  comes  Senate  bill  912  to  provide 
10  permanent  circuit  Judges  and  one 
temporary  circuit  judge,  two  more  than 
the  Judicial  Conference  recommended; 
and  48  permanent  and  4  temporary  dis- 
trict judges,  two  more  than  the  Judicial 
Conference  recommended.  In  any 
event,  that  makes  a  total  of  63  perma- 
nent and  temporary  judges  provided  In 
the  bill  which  was  presented. 

On  Monday,  February  27.  the  commit- 
tee met;  and  if  my  arithmetic  amounts 
to  anything,  we  added  nine  permanent 
Judges. 

Of  course,  a  Member  of  the  minority  is 
put  in  an  awkward  position,  when  all 
tliese   additional   requests  come   along, 
because  we  have,  for  a  long,  long  time, 
urncd  the  need  for  additional  judges.    I 
believe,  however,  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
more     current    conversation    with    the 
members    of    the    Judicial    Conference. 
Tliere  were  other  items  which  ought  to 
have  been  discussed,   in  my  Judgment. 
So  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York    I  Mr.    Keating  1    offered   a  motion 
that  we  have  at  least  a  hearing,  even 
though  a  short  one.  on  the  bill.     That 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  9  to  4. 
There  were  many  considerations,  such  as 
retirement;    the    travel   of   Judges;    the 
question  of  court  administration,  which 
was  alluded  to  in  a  special  report  by  the 
Committee   on   Appropriations  in   April 
1951;    timely   replacements;    and  other 
items  which  might  well  have  been  dis- 
cus.sed  if  we  had  had  a  hearing. 

Then,  of  course,  comes  the  question  of 
Uie  distribution  of  the  appointments.  I 
am  not  .so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  the 
old  parity  principle  will  be  supported  or 
pursued.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get 
an  equal  share.  But  my  optimism  la 
always  high,  and  I  hope  we  might  be 
remembered  in  this  distribution,  because 
these  judgeships  are  really  choice 
patronage  products. 

It  has  been  said,  "But  the  minority 
has  done  so  well  in  the  last  8  years  that 
it  has  fairly  imbalanced  the  Judiciary. 
None  but  Republicans  have  been  ap- 
pointed, so  the  judiciary  must  be  fairly 
loaded  with  Republicans." 

Mr.  President,  I  took  the  trouble  to 
have  submitted  to  me  a  list  of  all  the 
appointments  heretofore  and  the  politi- 
cal posture  of  the  appointees.  In  order 
to  see  what  the  scoreboard  looks  like. 
The  list  is  as  current  as  a  few  days  ago. 
There  are  presently  on  the  Federal 
circuit  court  bench  in  the  country  29 
Democrats  and  35  Republicans,  and 
there  are  4  vacancies.  So  we  did  not  do 
so  well  in  the  8  years,  for  we  are  only 
six  ahead,  as  a  matter  of  fact;  and  that 
is  not  much  of  a  score  for  circuit  court 
judges  in  the  country,  after  8  years  of 
effort. 
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At  the  district  court  level,  there  are 
125  Democrats  and  119  Republicans,  and 
there  are  2  vacancies.  So  our  distin- 
guished friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  even  after  8  years  of  vigorous  effort 
on  our  part,  are  still  6  ahead  of  us. 
Insofar  as  the  district  court  bench  is 
concerned. 

We  want  to  be  kindly,  charitable,  and 
unselfish  about  the  matter,  and  I  had 
hoped  that  if  we  could  have  had  a  hear- 
ing we  might  have  had  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  come  before  us,  and  we 
might  have  been  able  to  ask  him  in  all 
good  grace  how  he  was  going  to  dispo.se 
of  the  vacancies  or  the  new  judgeships 
when  they  arose.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  not  so  cavalier  about 
the  matter;  the  House  committee  had 
him  appear  before  it,  and  from  the  com- 
mittee print  we  get  quite  a  lesson  in 
candor,  because  the  committee  members 
asked  him  how  he  felt  about  it,  and  he 
replied : 

I  think  the  best  qualified  Individuals 
Bhould  be  selected. 

Of  co\u-se  that  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired,  from  my  point  of  view. 

In  response  to  a  statement  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  the  House  from 
Ohio,  who  thought  there  should  be  a 
proper  balance,  he  said: 

I  hope  the  precedent  President  Elsenhower 
Indicated  he  deelred  to  establish  will  be 
established  by  President  Kennedy. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee said.  "Have  no  fears." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  great  comfort 
In  that,  I  must  say. 

He  said: 

I  know  from  my  own  conversations  with 
the  President  and  my  knowledge  of  him  that 
he  will  appoint  skillful,  efficient,  erudite,  and 
honest  lawyers. 

I  am  sure  he  will;  and  we  hope  that 
some  of  them  carry  a  modest  Republican 
tag  when  they  are  appointed. 

So  that  is  about  where  we  stand. 

There  are  two  other  items  which  I 
think  should  be  submitted  today  for  the 
RicoRD.  from  this  portion  of  the  ticker. 
I  quote  from  it : 

Later  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee frankly  told  Congressman  McCulloch 
that  even  though  the  bill  to  create  new  Fed- 
eral Judges  was  approved  by  the  committee 
last  year,  House  Democratic  leaders  bypassed 
it  because  they  thought  their  party  would 
soon  take  over  the  White  House. 

That  is  a  very  candid  statement,  and 
It  is  very  unselfish  He  should  have  an 
accolade  for  it;  he  has  withheld  nothing. 
He  simply  said,  in  so  many  words,  "The 
reason  why  your  President  did  not  get 
more  judgeships  is  that  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  take  over."  I  think  that 
\a  the  acme  of  political  candor.  So  we 
want  It  enshrined  in  the  Record,  so  it 
will  be  there  for  all  to  see. 

Then  he  said — and  I  thought  it  a  most 
significant  statement — "The  leadership 
gambled  and  won." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  jewel, 
and  I  think  it  deserves  enshrinement  in 
the  archives  of  this  august  deliberative 
body.  The  press  and  the  ticker  tape  may 
disappear,  but  the  body  of  the  Record 


will  go  on  and  on  forever,  for  our  chil- 
dren, our  grandchildren,  and  our  great 
grandchildren  to  peruse,  contemplate, 
and  reflect  upon;  and  I  want  them  to 
encounter  that  incandescent  statement, 
"The  leadership  gambled  and  won." 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  whole 
story. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kefauver  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  notice  from  the  Wash- 
irigton  Post  of  this  morning  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  now  has  the 
floor  was  telling  the  President  of  the 
United  States 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  the  Senator  saw 
my  picture  in  the  newspaper  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Or  else  the  President  was 
telling  him.  I  wonder  whether  that  oc- 
casion presented  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois with  an  opportunity  to  obtain  some 
of  the  answers  that  all  of  us  are  looking 
for— as  to  whether  we  shall  be  treated 
on,  let  us  say,  a  nonpartisan,  impartial 
basis.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  the  nerve — or  what 
shall  we  call  it?— to  present  this  issue 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  uses  the  wrong 
word.  I  have  the  nerve  for  nearly  any- 
thing. But,  you  see,  I  must  forbear. 
When  I  go  to  a  social  occasion  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  my  sense 
of  protocol  is  such  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  intrude  a  discussion 
of  serious  business  like  judgeships;  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  matter  was 
not  discussed  or  alluded  to  under  any 
circumstance,  because  it  would  have  been 
a  disservice  to  the  gentility  and  delicacy 
of  the  occasion.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
seen  the  Senator  from  Illinois  when  he 
was  not  in  such  a  mood,  and  when  he 
did  ask  questions.  I  wonder  what  has 
come  over  him.    It  is  not  fear,  is  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  cherish  a  deep  re- 
gard for  the  protocol  of  such  a  special 
occasion;  and  I  shall  never  mar  it,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  by 
ever  adverting  to  political  or  serious 
business,  when  it  would  be  out  of  the 
decor — a  good  word — of  the  occasion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILEY.  But  the  congressional 
leaders  were  brought  there  for  consulta- 
tion, and  they  expected  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  impart  wisdom. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.     Oh,   Mr.   President, 
that  is  not  the  way  i^  appears  in  the 
cartoon  published  this  morning  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun.    It  is  a  dandy  cartoon. 
It   is   captioned,    "Mr.   Kennedy's   Get- 
Together    Lunch     With    Congressional 
Leaders."     It  was  bipartisan;  all  of  us 
were  brought  there,  and  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion.    I  doubt  whether 
in  the  history  of  our  country  there  has 
ever  before  been  a  time  when  the  House 
leaders  and  the  Senate  leaders,  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  had  a  social  luncheon 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
at  which  every  Member  there  present 
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had  served  with  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States  In  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Seruite.  I  do 
not  thinic  that  has  ever  happened  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic:  and  we 
did  not  want  to  mar  the  grace  of  the 
occasion  by  the  intnulon  of  unduly  seri- 
ous matters. 

Mr.   WILEY.     Oh.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  means  they  did  not  discuss  any 
business?     [Laughter.] 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    No. 
Mr.  President,  I  must  not  detain  the 
Senate  too  long. 

I  have  only  one  other  item.  When 
new  judgeships  are  created,  certain  new 
expense  is  involved.  I  asked  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  give  me  some 
data  on  the  cost  to  the  Judiciary  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Judgeship.  The 
figures  I  have  received  are  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  providing  court  rooms  and 
chambers  and  other  office  space;  so  that 
cost  would  have  to  be  added.  But  the 
figures  I  have  before  me  include  salaries, 
contributions  to  life  insurance  and  an- 
nuities, law  clerks,  secretary,  court 
crier,  court  reporter,  court  room  dep- 
uty, and  so  forth.  The  initial  cost  per 
judge,  at  the  district  court  level,  would 
be  $90,000:  for  a  circuit  judge.  $72,600. 
The  annual  recurring  cost  for  a  circuit 
court  judge — meaning  the  cost  from 
then  on — would  be  $65,700:  and  for  a 
district  court  judge.  $50,800. 

Mr.  President.  I  tliink  that  presents 
the  case  fairly  well. 

I  shall  conclude  where  I  started;  I 
salute  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  is  by  all 
odds  one  of  the  most  gracious  and  one 
of  the  most  efBcient  chairmen  under 
whom  I  have  served  in  nearly  28  years 
of  legislative  experience.  He  get  things 
done;  and  that  committee  probably, 
numerically  at  least,  considers  more 
bills  than  all  the  other  committees  of 
the  Senate  put  together.  So  he  does 
a  great  job;  and  he  stood  up  forthright- 
ly  on  the  question  of  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  and  I  salute  him  for  it. 
But  we  never  got  it  consummated,  some- 
how, and  the  fault  shall  never  be  laid 
on  his  doorstep,  either  in  Mississippi 
or  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  prefer,  with  proper  recrard.  and 
without  mentioning  any  names,  merely 
to  say  that  the  leadership  on  the  ma- 
jority side,  ever  since  1954.  .somehow 
intervened,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
I  have  to  let  the  history  book  speak 
for  itself,  because  we  did  not  get  any 
judges. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  T 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his  compliments,  but  I  think  the 
record  should  show  at  this  time  that  the 
minority  has  the  assurance  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  that 
the  best  men  will  be  picked  for  the.se 
places,  regardless  of  party  affiliation 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  of  that 
That  L«?  the  remark  the  Attorney  General 
made  to  the  House  committee  this  week 
I  accept  it  in  all  good  faith,  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  made  in  all  good  faith 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President. 
today  in  considering  S.  912.  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill  for  1961.  all  of  u."?  appreci- 
ate the  great  responsibility  placed  on  our 


Federal  judges  and  the  ability  with 
which  they  have  carried  out  their  duties 
over  the  course  of  history. 

Nonetheless,  there  i>  much  truth  tc  the 
old  legal  saw  that  "justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied,"  and  the  delays  docu- 
mented by  the  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  E\sTL.\NDi  indicate 
that  justice  has  been  delayed  too  fre- 
quently and  for  too  lona. 

While  the  bill  providers  no  Federal  dis- 
trict judges  for  my  Stale  of  Oregon,  and 
while,  according  to  Dt-an  Bry.-;on,  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  State  bar,  the  cur- 
rent benchload  is  not  overwhelming  in 
Oregon,  still,  as  the  Northwest  continues 
its  population  growth,  the  need  for  more 
Federal  judges  out  there  will  become  evi- 
dent over  a  period  of  time  I  am  sure 
that  because  of  the  precedent  we  are  set- 
ting here  today,  this  need  will  not  be  long 
unmet. 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  motion  pertain- 
ing to  S.  912. 

Before  he  relinquished  the  floor,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  paid  a  very  .ui.<^tly 
deserved  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary-  Committee.  He  commended 
him  for  his  leadership  and  for  his 
knowledgeability  of  the  subject  at  liand. 
as  well  as  his  many  patient  and  persist- 
ent efforts  to  s(»cure  legi.slation  that 
would  increa.se  the  number  of  judgeships 
in  the  Federal  judiciary  system 

I  should  like  to  juin  in  that  tribute 
and  associate  myself  in  that  expression 
with  relation  to  the  chairman,  becau.se 
my  admiration  and  respect  for  the  chair- 
man are  certainly  in  keepuu'  with  tho.se 
expres.sed  by  the  ."Senator  from  Illinois. 
We  are  corLsidering  here  .'^  912.  which 
is  a  bill  to  increase  the  number  of  judge- 
ships of  the  Federal  judiciary.  In  its 
original  form,  and  when  it  was  intro- 
duced. 59  additional  circuit  and  district 
judges  were  provided  for.  At  a  meeting 
held  earlier  this  week,  .some  nine  judges 
were  added,  although  there  is  dispute  a.s 
to  the  exact  number,  because  a  part  of 
the  action  of  the  committee  was  to  con- 
vert some  temporary-  judgeships  into 
permanent  judgeships,  and  it  is  the  con- 
tention of  some  that  by  doing  .so  addi- 
tional judgeshjps  are  created  I  am  one 
of  those  who  feel  that  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  merit  to  that  contention. 

At  any  rate,  at  lea.-t  nine  judgeships 
were  added  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  number  i.s  now,  after  ami-nd- 
ments  made  on  the  no<:)r  have  been  added 
to  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  1  of  the  16  "must"  bills  sub- 
mitted by  thp  Pre.sid-nt  not  long  ago 
Since  then  a  timetable  has  been  adopted, 
in  which  one  of  those  bills  is  to  be  pa.ssed 
each  week,  if  the  timetable  i.s  to  be 
complied  with 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  du  away  with 
the  program  or  interfere  with  th.e  pro- 
pram  of  100  days  If  16  bills  are  to  be 
considered.  1  each  w^ek.  each  week  hav- 
ing 6  working  days,  the  i>eriod  amounts 
to  96  days,  which  makes  just  about  100 
days  Perhaps  4  days  should  be  added 
for  the  purpo.se  of  signing  bills.  This 
works  out  to  be  a  100-day  program 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  neces.sity 
for  this  bill      We  have  been  hassling,  for 


the  last  5  or  6  years,  about  an  increase 
in  judgeships  tx)th  for  the  circuit  and 
district  courts.  However,  there  is  a 
great  diflferenoe  cf  opinion  as  to  how 
many  additional  judges  should  be  pro- 
vided for 

There  is  aLso  a  wide  divergence  of 
opinion  as  to  where  those  judges  should 
be  assigned  or  .stationed. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, calls  for  the  creation  of  69  or  70  new 
hfelinie  positions,  together  with  addi- 
tional [>ositions  for  staff.  Each  of  these 
lifetime  ix)sitions  carries  a  liberal  re- 
tirement program,  including  not  only  a 
full  .siilary  to  be  paid  to  each  judge  upon 
retirement,  but  also,  at  his  option,  the 
continuance  of  a  staff,  as  well  as  office 
quarters  and  other  emoluments. 

1  he  Senator  from  Illinois  referred  to 
the  estimate  of  cost  furnished  by  the 
proiHT  fiscal  authority,  which  indicated 
that  about  $90,000  is  required  in  the  first 
year  to  establish  a  district  judgeship. 
Sixty  district  judges  at  $90,000  come  to 
$5,400,000.  The  cost  for  nine  circuit 
judges,  at  $72,000  a  year,  amounts  to 
$648,000  So  there  is  a  total  involved  of 
a  little  over  $6  nnllion.  or  to  be  exact, 
$6,048,000.  in  annual  cost  for  the  first 
year  in  which  the  bill  would  be  complete- 
ly implemented.  That  figure  does  not 
include  quarters  and  related  expenses. 

No  one  begrudges  the  expenditure  of 
that  amount  of  money  or  any  other 
amount  of  money  that  would  be  required 
for  additions  to  judgeships  that  are 
jiustified  and  con.sidercd  necessary  in  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Congress. 

Certainly  the  court  system  as  we  have 
It  and  a.s  it  is  efTectively  functioning,  em- 
bodies the  es.sence  of  the  democratic 
proce.s.ses'  proper  working.  It  affords 
proof  positive  of  the  success  of  our  system 
of  government.  The  jjeaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  in  a  .society  such  as  ours  is  a 
goal  which  IS  the  envy  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly the  admmistration  of  justice  in  all 
ca.ses  criminal  in  nature  has  reached  a 
point  in  this  Nation  which  probably  has 
not  been  equaled  and  certainly  has  not 
been  surpa.ssed  by  any  other  civilization 
in  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  all  requests 
for  additional  judgeships  are  not  Justi- 
fied. Some  Judgeships  are  not  necessary, 
and  it  is  for  the  Congress  to  make  a  de- 
cision in  each  ca.se  as  to  which  is  and 
which  is  not  in  that  cla.ssification. 

Normally  we  function  through  our 
committees  in  getting  the  job  done  It  is 
one  of  our  duties  to  determine  how  many 
judges  are  nece.ssary  and  where  the 
judges  should  work 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  com- 
mittee processes  have  been  completely 
bypassed  I  should  like  briefly  to  give  a 
chronology  which  attaches  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

On  February  13,  .'=:  912  was  introduced, 
providing  for  59  jud^res  in  all. 

On  Monday  of  this  week.  February  27. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
met  and  added  nine  judges,  more  or 
le.ss  There  were  no  hearings.  A  motion 
was  made  for  tlie  purpose  of  having 
hearings,  but  the  motion  was  defeated. 
The  vote  on  that  motion  was  a  totally 
party-line  vote. 

Then  the  report  was  compiled  and 
printed.    The  printed  report  lies  on  the 
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desk  of  each  Senator.  The  report  con- 
sists of  369  pages,  and  it  was  filed  with 
the  Senate  on  March  2. 

On  that  same  day,  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday by  the  calendar,  the  debate  on 
tlie  bill  started.  The  report  consists  of 
justifications  principally  for  the  several 
additions  to  the  bill  by  way  of  amend- 
ments which  were  approved  in  the  com- 
mittee meeting.  They  were  submitted  ex 
parte.  There  was  no  opportunity  to 
analyze  them  or  to  study  them.  There 
was  no  opportunity  to  interrogate  the 
several  persons  who  submitted  the  data. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  inquire  of 
individual  Senators  who  submitted 
amendments  as  to  any  refinements  of 
the  situation  which  happened  to  inhere 
in  any  of  the  States. 

The  experience  which  we  have  In  this 
instance  is  totally  at  variance  with  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Senate  before.  It 
is  totally  contrary  to  our  previous  ex- 
perience and  practice. 

I  wish  to  illustrate  my  pwint.  We  have 
always  had  committee  hearings  in  re- 
spect to  bills  of  this  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1957  S.  420  and  related  bills 
were  considered.  That  happened  to  be 
tht^  first  year  in  which  I  served  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I  recall 
well  the  meetings  which  we  had  and  the 
hearings  on  the  bills.  They  were  pre- 
sld(d  over  in  the  main  by  our  highly 
respected  former  colleague.  Senator 
OMalioney.  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
tlio  la.";!  scs.'^ion  of  Congress. 

There  were  6  days  of  hearings.  We 
took  450  pages  of  testimony.  The  bear- 
ings were  real,  honest-to-goodness  hear- 
ings. There  were  among  the  witnesses 
not  only  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  but  alio  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  OfSce  of  the  \JS. 
Courts.  His  assistant  was  also  present, 
and  he  testified.  Bar  association  officials 
testLled.  as  well  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  tliat  year  20  bilLs  for  26  additional 
judges  were  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  House,  but  nothing  came 
of  those  bills. 

However.  Conirrcss  did  enact  a  bill 
providing  an  additional  South  Dakota 
district  judge  that  year. 

The  following  year,  in  the  same  Con- 
gress, S.  420  was  repcrted  by  the  com- 
mittee, providing  for  46  judges,  but 
nothing  came  of  that  bill,  because  it 
did  not  receive  attention  by  both  Houses, 
which  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  en- 
acted Into  law. 

The  same  was  true  La  1960.  A  bill  was 
reported  providing  for  25  additional 
judgesliips,  but  no  Senate  action  was 
taken. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  Instances  in 
which  we  consider  omnibus  bills,  there 
are  usually  reports  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference to  consider.  They  are  on  file 
with  us.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  them  in  advance,  to  consult  them, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  on  them.  Des- 
pite this,  in  none  of  the  Instances  that 
I  recall,  was  there  ever  an  exact  and 
literal  embodiment  into  a  bill  of  the 
report  of  the  Judicial  Conference.  There 
should  not  be. 
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Constantly  we  hear  reference  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  report  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  now  available  hi  which 
59  additional  judgeships  are  reoxn- 
mended.  That  is  very  fine.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  the  report. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  point. 
let  me  say  that  in  the  request  for  hear- 
ings earner  in  the  week,  it  was  not  the 
thought  of  those  who  voted  for  the  mo- 
tion that  hearings  be  held  ab  initio. 
That  was  not  in  our  minds.  I  can  cer- 
tainly speak  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  other 
Senators.  What  we  had  in  mind,  and 
what  we  think  is  perfectly  in  order  and 
very  proper,  is  that  there  should  be  h(;ar- 
ings  as  to  those  judgeships  over  and 
above  those  which  previously  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

As  I  say,  we  hear  constant  reference 
in  the  discussion  on  the  omnibus  bill  to 
two  things.  The  first  is  that  then-  is 
a  Judicial  Conference  report,  and  ttiat 
action  by  the  Judicial  Conference  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself.  Secondly,  we  are  told  tliat 
there  is  a  heavy  backlog  of  cases,  tliat 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Lti- 
gation,  that  there  is  much  congest.on 
in  the  business  of  the  courts,  and  there- 
fore the  bill  should  be  passed,  and  we 
should  provide  all  the  judges. 

I  should  like  to  consider  each  point  In 
order. 

First  I  wish  to  speak  about  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  recommendations.  All 
of  us  agree.  I  beUeve.  that  the  report 
should  be  given  the  greatest  of  weight. 
There  is  no  one  more  familiar  with  the 
problems  and  the  necessities  of  the  Fed- 
eral bench  than  the  judges  who  compose 
the  Judicial  Conference,  since  they  are 
representative  on  a  geographical  ba.sis. 
Yet  even  their  report  should  be  gone 
over. 

Mr.    President,    repeatedly    w-e    have 
taken  action  wherein  not  all  of  a  Judi- 
cial Conference  report  is  approved  and 
embodied     in      legislation.    Sometimes 
fewer  and  sometimes  more  judges  are 
provided,  in  the  instances  when  the  re- 
port Is  available.     However,  if  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  report  ranked  so  high, 
aa  is  evident  from  some  of  the  argu- 
ments advanced  on  its  behalf,  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  it  not  only  affirma- 
tively, in  regard  to  the  cases  in  which 
we  have  recommendations  for  additional 
Judgeships,  but  also  as  proof  of  what  the 
Judicial  Conference  did  not  ask  to  have 
done.    In  other  words,  if  we  want  to 
accept  it  as  prime  evidence  and  as  ex- 
clusive evidence,  we  ought  to  take  it  for 
what  it  is  and  stop  there. 

Needless  to  say,  such  a  course  would 
not  be  in  order.  We  should  not  be 
bound  either  way.  We  should  not  abdi- 
cate our  legislative  responsibility  either 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  or  to  individ- 
ual Senators. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  I  shoiUd  like  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  pr(^x>sal  of  the 
SenatCM:  from  Illinois  [Mr,  DikksknL 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  of  the  two  points  that  I  men- 
tioned, which  are  referred  to  so  fre- 
quently in  consideration  of  bills  and 
measures  to  increase  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  is  reference  to  the  so-called 
heavy  backlog  of  cases.  There  is  refer- 
ence constantly  to  the  great  mcrease  in 
cases,  congestion  in  the  courts,  and  so 
forth.  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  volume  of  hUgation 
pending.  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
that  there  is  congestion  in  the  Federal 
court  system.  Of  course,  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  litigation. 

But  I  should  like  to  submit  that  when 
we  say  there  is  a  total  backlog  of  68,707 
cases  as  of  June  30,  1960,  which  is  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  any  other  total 
figure  for  the  criminal  and  civil  cases, 
that  is  not  a  backlog  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination. 

It  is  merely  a  tabulation  of  the  pend- 
ing cases  in  the  Federal  judiciary  sys- 
tem. A  backlog  denotes  delinquency.  It 
denotes  the  fact  that  there  is  not  timely 
consideration  of  cases,  and  that  judges 
are  unduly  behind  in  their  work.  That 
simply  is  not  the  case,  because  these 
total  figures,  when  they  are  broken  down, 
as  they  are  broken  down  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Oface  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  will 
show  many  revealing  things  and  will 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  which  I 
have  made. 

For  the  pui-pose  of  getting  into  more 
specific  discussion,  permit  me  to  call  to 
mind  and  insert  in  the  Record  the  num- 
ber of  cases  that  were  pending  as  of 
July  1,  I960.  In  the  fiscal  year  1960 
there  were  57,665  civil  cases  filed.  At  the 
end  of  that  fiscal  year  there  were  61,016 
cases  pending. 

In  the  criminal  field  there  w-ere  in  that 
same  year  28,137  cases  filed,  and  there 
were  pending  at  the  end  of  that  year 
7.691,  so  that  there  was  a  total  of  68,707 
cases  pending  as  of  July  1,  1960. 

I  might  say,  parenthetically,  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  pending  criminal  cases  could 
not  be  tried  regardless  of  how  many 
judges  were  on  the  job,  because  the  de- 
fendants were  fugitives  and  had  not  been 
apprehended,  and  trials  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  them.  We  might  perhaps 
increase  our  FBI  or  increase  the  number 
of  marshals  or  sheriffs  to  apprehend 
such  defendants,  but  the  number  of 
judges  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
circumstance. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis.  Tliere  is  a  total 
of  68.707  cases.  But  that  is  not  a  back- 
log. Those  are  merely  pending  cases. 
The  more  pertinent  inquiry  would  be  as 
to  the  rate  of  disposition.  What  is  the 
median  time  for  the  disposition  of  these 
cases?  Is  it  true  as  to  any  charges  of 
congestion  in  the  courts  that  it  applies 
to  all  the  courts  or  does  it  apply  only  to 
certain  localities,  and  in  a  relatively 
small  area  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
system? 

I  shoiild  like  first  to  address  myself 
to  the  question  of  the  rate  of  disposi- 
tion. In  fiscal  year  1960,  57,449  civil 
cases  were  terminated  In  the  district 
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courts,  leaving  only  216  more  pending 
as  of  June  30,  1960.  than  there  were 
pending  a  year  earlier  than  that.  The 
pending  cases  on  J\ue  30,  1959,  were 
60,800:  on  June  30.  1960,  61,016.  These 
figures  work  out  to  a  disposal  of  cases 
per  judge  of  222  civil  cases,  which  has 
been  pretty  much  the  range  of  disposi- 
tion of  cases  by  Federal  district  judges 
for  quite  a  long  time.  In  fact,  such  rate 
of  disposition  goes  back  as  many  as  10 
or  perhaps  even  12  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1  or  2  years,  for  which  there 
is  good  explanation  and  Justification 

When  we  get  down  into  the  situation 
of  analyzing  where.  If  anywhere,  there 
is  a  congestion  in  the  court  system ,  we 
will  find  that  there  are  12  districts  which 
account  for  an  inordinately  lart?e  num- 
ber of  cases,  that  is  to  say,  a  great  vol- 
ume of  litigation.  When  we  consider 
those  12.  we  find  that  there  are  3  large 
metropolitan  courts;  namely,  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  the  ea.stern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  north- 
ern district  of  Illinois  which  have  very 


heavy  caseloads  per  jud^'e  Thus  ha.s  a 
considerable  affect  on  the  aveiasie  cuse- 
load  in  the  86  districts 

These  3  metropolitan  centers  to  which 
I  have  referred  had  an  average  of  325 
civil  cases  filed  per  judge  in  1960.  com- 
pared with  193  cases  per  judge  in  the  9 
other  large  metropohtan  districts.  As 
to  the  other  remaining  74  district-s.  that 
average  was  206.  whirh  i.s  119  fpwer  in 
number  than  in  the  3  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. 

The  caseload  per  judue  in  thtse  3  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  in  the  9  other  liirKe 
metropohtan  di.stncts  anu  thr  remHining 
74  districts  are  set  forth  .separat*  ly  in 
a  table  which  is  included  in  the  ann>ial 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  .-Xdminhs- 
trative  Office 

I  ask  unanimou.s  cons(>nl  that  there  be 
shown  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  jKjint  the 
table  which  appears  at  page  11-19  of  the 
annual  rep<irt,  to  which  I  referred 

There  being  no  obje<-tioii,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  [Hinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
large  metropolitan  districts  are  discu.ssed 
separately  in  the  report.  That  practice 
was  adopted  in  1959  by  the  Administra- 
tive Office,  because  these  districts  do 
have  common  problems  not  shared  by 
most  of  the  other  districts,  and  becau.se 
they  have  been  in  the  words  of  the 
Director; 

The  principal  focua  of  docket  cnn^estiun 
in  the  district  courts.  The  term  '  l.irge  met- 
ropfjUtari  Courts"  has  be«n  u.sed.  more  rir 
less  arbitrarily,  to  refer  to  those  coiu-ta  h.iv- 
Ing  five  or  more  Judgeahlps  which  include 
the  district  of  Massachusetts,  the  evusteru 
and  southern  districts  of  New  Yorfc,  the 
district  of  New  Jersey,  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  southern 
district  of  Florida,  the  eastern  district  of 
Michlg.in.  the  northern  district  of  Ohio,  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  and  the  northern 
and  southern  districts  of  California,  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  the  lost 
mentioned  has  local  as  well  as  Federal  Juris- 
diction. It  Is  not  Included  In  the  following 
summary,  but  Is  discussed  separately. 

Then  there  is  this  very  significant 
passage  in  the  reE>ort: 

The  12  metropoUtfin  districts  handle  about 
40  percent  of  the  civil  cases  In  the  district 
courts,  and  additional  Judgeships  have  been 


recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference  for 
Some  time  for  all  (jf  them  except  the  8<.>iith- 
ern  district  of  C.iUfornia 

These  !ari?e  metropolitan  di.strlcts 
have  a  larger  number  of  civil  cases  filed 
per  jud«e,  a  larger  output  pf-r  jiidKf,  and 
a  heavier  pending  load  per  judne  than 
the  average  of  the  74  districts.  However. 
the  figures  for  the  12  district.s  are  very 
much  influenced  by  the  caseload  in 
tlie  3  lart:e  metropolitan  cities  to  which 
I  have  referred;  namely,  th.e  southern 
district  of  New  York.  th<^  ea.stern  district 
of  Pennsyl'.ania,  and  ilu'  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a^ain  from  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  .Aclnnnis- 
trative  Office  for  1960,  at  patje  11-21 

without  them  the  civil  caseload  per  Judge 

for  the  9  oth'-r  l<u-ge  metropolitan  districts 
was  .slightly  less  thrt.n  the  caseloiul  for  UiP 
74  dl-strlcts.  <ui  shown  in  the  following  table 

Mr.  President.  I  a-sk  unanlmoiLs  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  in  order  U)  cim\ 
plete  quotation   I  have  made,  the  table 
which  appears  on  that  pa«e 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printtKl  m  the  Record 


<.'i!i/  cartes  filed,  trrminated.  and  pending 
per  fudge  m  12  metropohtan  dtstncts  and 
74  othfr  di.strict^  (a/i  having  only  Federal 
jurisdiction)    in   the  fiscal  year  1960 


Plied 

per 
Judfe 

Terml- 

niii<-il  |«T 

ju.lge 

Pen  Unit 

Hf".  flistrlcts 

1.'  metrniolltan  dis- 
tricts  ...    .    

.Nriv  Yurk,  suuthrm, 
ririri.iylvanla,  eittt- 
crn.  onJ  Illinois, 
iiortdtTii 

9  o!h«'r  inetro|>olttan 
•llslricta 

221 
343 

33S 

103 
3W 

222 
M6 

91(t 

204 
306 

I'ta 

;ti<. 

51 S 
300 

74  other  districts 

■Mri 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  table  shows  that 
in  that  fiscal  year  there  were  222  ca.^es 
terminated  per  judtie  fur  the  86  districts, 
whereas  there  were  246  cases  terminated 
p«'r  judk'e  within  the  12  metiopwlitan 
areas  referred  to 

When  wt>  con.sider  the  74  districts,  the 
termmiition  per  jud^e  is  205  In  addi- 
tion to  the  proposition  of  caseload  and 
disposition  per  ludue  a.s  bearinu  on  the 
necessity  for  additional  judgeships  in 
any  ^'lven  situation,  another  factor,  of 
course,  must  be  coiisidered  Ihat  is 
what  IS  the  situation  in  rek'ard  to  the 
median  time  fur  the  di.'positiun  of  ca.ses' 
How  lorik'  does  it  take  for  a  ca.'-e  after 
It  Is  til''d  to  be  tried  and  dispo.sed  of? 
How  lone  diK's  it  t;ike  from  the  time 
that  is,sues  are  joined  'onti!  the  lime  of 
trial' 

Then,  of  course  the  disj>osition  within 
those  areas  would  be  a  factor,  which 
would  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
we  are  t)adly  cloukjed  in  our  courts 

B«'fore  I  Ko  into  the  statistics.  I  should 
like  to  set  forth  in  the  Record  the  fash- 
ion m  which  the  Administrative  Ofl'ce 
defines  and  computes  median  time  for 
the  disposition  of  cases 

I  ask  uniuiimous  consent  that  there 
be  set  forth  at  this  iK)int  in  the  litcoRn 
the  pa.s.'-ak'es  I  have  marketl  on  patjes 
II  26  and  27  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  US  Courts,  dated  September 
ll»6n 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  iME  ro«  THE  DisposmoN  or  Cases 

The  time  for  dlspofiltlon  of  cases  has 
been  memured  In  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Director  by  median  time  Intervals  of  c.ises 
tirmlnatPd  during  the  fiscal  year  whl' h  liad 
rca-hed  the  trial  statxis  For  thi.s  purpose, 
land  condfinnallon,  habi^a-s  co.'pu.s,  and  for- 
feiture trials  have  been  ellmina'fKl  jls  r.on- 
typlcal  The  mr<ll.in  for  any  Judicial  time 
Interval  Involving  ca^es  tried  Is  arrived  at 
by  listing  each  c<ise  tried  and  lt,s  interval, 
depending  on  what  Information  Is  Bought, 
In  an  array  beginning  with  the  case  with 
the  shortest  Interval  and  ending  with  the 
one  having  the  longest  Interval  The  lime 
Interval  of  the  middle  case  of  the  array  is 
t.he  rnetlian  time  for  the  entire  group 

The  metllan  Is  u.sed  Instead  of  the  average 
bet-ause  It  Is  iKJt  affected  as  the  aver.ige  Is 
by  the  length  of  time  by  which  any  case 
e.xife<ls  or  la  less  than  the  median  This 
Is  particularly  Important  In  ciiscs  whU  h  may 
have  beon  held  a,  considerable  time  for  dls- 
po.sition  for  a  valid  reason 

The  comparison  between  the  large  dls- 
triLts  with  5  or  more  Judges  of  which  there 
arc<  12  having  .solely  Federal  Jurl.sdlrtlon    with 
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74  other  dlsUlcts  Is  strllilng  as  shown  by  the 
following  tabulation: 
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N'mnber 
of  rlvll 

Median  time  Intervals. 
1900 

FUlnK 

to 
trial 

1.V4 
lJ-2 
.'1   .1 

I.S.SUO  1 

to 

trial 

*«  ■liNtruts 

4,  W7!i 
2,  '«'.il 
■J.  (»> 

Sfniitkli 
17  K 
14   A 

■ja  y 

Mnntkf 
1 1    1 

74  .ll^trl(•ts 

l.'dl.strlcts 

The  like  figures  for  1969  were  as  follows: 


Viiiilhci 

(if  rlvll 

tti  .i'i 


Mi"ii:in  timi"  IntiTviU, 
V.kVj 


yi\iuti      Klllnjr  I  I.ssiic 

(n  (IK-  I         Id  I  tl> 

lii'-^i-  I     trial  I  trial 

tIDIl 


'  In  till'  inlrrviil  frutii  !«s(ir  >.)  triil.  (ho  l.^sfiir  date  U-ied 
i'  tin  (lull-  whiri  K-ur  i«  Jt.in.'f  hv  Ihi-  fllliij  of  the  litst 
Kiiswtr  or  (.f  ihr  n|.]y  t>'  ii  (-.i; nt.'-i-hilin  This  dat«'  is 
riil<rt<l  l,y  On  i  li  ik,  >  oitui  lui  I  ic  .l,~  i,c;ir.t  s«-iit  In  to  thi> 
\<linlia.slr:ili\r  dilic  .ifl.  r  Ih.  i  :^-  has  bwn  Irrinlnatfd 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  tabulation 
on  pa^e  11-32  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Courts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Mrdian  interval.  1960 
disp<isi(xon  for  ca.ses 
t'-ial 


from      filing      to 
terminated     after 


I  Personal  Injury 

i   Allt\|i-   ifMviI     lU'iiliprnoe cases 
undrr  diversity 
Juris<llctlon 


'  Mf'dlui!  Xiini-  ! Median 
Niif.b.  1       flllnir    I   ber  of       filinc 
I   "f  tri:iU      to  ai-^  I    Irluls      todis- 


Vlsltidtl 


|K>sition 


IJ  rni'tro|>olltan 

■  ll-triil>. 
74  iitliir  dMrlct.^. 



2  IIS." 
2.  i«l 

\(ontk-' 
14  3 

«71 
1,  164 

Monlki 
26  3 
11  7 

Mr  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional median  time  for  civil  cases  filed 
in  1960.  from  the  time  of  filing  to  the 
time  of  disposition,  as  computed  with 
reference  to  cases  which  are  actually 
tried.  IS  17  8  months.  From  the  time 
of  filing  to  the  time  of  trial,  the  median 
time  is  15  4  months.  Prom  the  time 
issue  is  joined  to  the  time  trial  is  had 
IS  115  months.  That  relates  to  the  na- 
tional average. 

The  average  in  the  12  districts  to 
which  I  have  referred,  from  the  time 
of  filinK  to  the  time  of  disposition,  is 
almost  2  years— 23.9  months.  Prom  the 
time  of  filing  to  the  time  of  trial  it  is 
21  3  months.  From  the  joining  of  issue 
to  trial,  the  time  is  16.8  months. 

When  we  consider  the  other  74  dis- 
tricts, we  find  that  it  takes  just  a  little 
more  than  a  year  from  the  filing  of  a 
case  to  its  disposition.  For  cases  in 
which  trial  is  actually  had,  it  is  only 


14.3  months.  If  we  take  the  period 
from  the  filing  date  to  the  time  of  trial, 
it  is  12.2  months.  In  the  case  of  com- 
puting the  median  time  from  the  joining 
of  issue— the  date  the  parties  have  com- 
pleted their  pleadings— until  trial  is  had 
and  proceeded  with,  it  takes  less  than 
9  months. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  similar 
statistics  for  any  representative  State 
of  the  Union.  However,  I  submit,  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  I  have  gained 
and  the  observation  I  have  made,  in  a 
general  way.  if  it  takes  less  than  9  months 
for  a  case  from  the  time  of  joinder  of 
issues  to  the  time  of  trial,  that  is  not 
a  situation  which  we  could  call  serious. 
It  is  not  a  situation  upon  which  we  could 
base  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal 
court  system  is  hoggins  down  and  is 
ready  for  the  scrap  heap. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  simply  because  the  median  time  is 
less  than  9  months,  there  are  not  many 
cases  which  go  beyond  that  time.  Of 
course  there  are.  By  the  same  token, 
many  cases  require  a  much  shorter  time. 
We  always  strive  for  greater  excellence 
in  the  expediting  of  justice,  and  we 
should  do  so.  But  I  believe  there  h,as 
been  a  little  too  much  emotion  and  t<jo 
much  imagination  imparted  to  some 
of  the  descriptions  of  "congestion"  in 
the  court  system.  That  is  because  we 
do  not  often  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
the  statistics  which  are  available  to  us, 
to  some  of  which  I  have  referred. 

The  discussion  in  which  I  have  engaged 
is  not  for  the  purpose,  by  any  means,  of 
speaking  against  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  judiciary. 
I  am  not  speaking  against  S.  912;  I  am 
speaking  in  behalf  of  it.  However,  I  do 
speak  in  favor  of  the  motion  which  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr. 
DiRKSEN],  Under  his  motion,  the  dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  the  bill 
would  be  continued  to  a  day  certain. 
That  ought  to  be  done  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

The  committee  can  then  consider  not 
only  the  necessity  for  the  59  judges  pro- 
vided in  the  original  bill,  but  also  the 
amendments  which  have  followed  the 
original  introduction,  including  the 
amendments  made  on  the  floor.  We 
could  go  over  those  amendments  and 
consider  the  respective  situations  with 
an  idea  of  rooting  out  those  cases  where 
other  considerations  than  the  caseload 
or  the  volume  of  litigation  exists. 

We  would  also  have  another  advan- 
tage. In  the  very  near  future — I  believe 
it  Is  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  another 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  the 
first  meeting  of  1961,  will  take  place. 
At  that  time  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  consideration  of  and  final  decision 
upon  proposals  for  the  several  additional 
circuit  and  district  judgeships. 

By  agreeing  to  the  motion  which  is 
pending,  we  would  then  be  able  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  most  current  report 
available  on  the  subject.  It  would  be 
well  that  we  have  it.  It  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  previous  experience  and 
our  previous  practice,  by  which  we 
would  resort  to  conunittee  consideration, 
committee  deliberation,  and  committee 


discussion,  so  that  a  properly  processed 
bill  might  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Likewise,  we  would  have  the 
benefit  of  the  work  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  the  approval  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  summary, 
there  is  no  dispute  about  the  need  for 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  providing  for 
more  judgeships.  The  dispute  and  the 
consideration  revolve  around  the  ques- 
tion. How  many  more,  and  where?  The 
adoption  of  the  motion  submitted  bv  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  enable  the 
Senate  to  proceed  with  that  task  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  way. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congrat- 
ulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  lucid  speech.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  very  challenging 
remarks. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  like  to 
call  up  an  amendment.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  reading  of  it  may 
be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dodd 
reads  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 
"(k)  The  second  sentence  of  section  86 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Court  shall  be 
held  at  Bridgeport.  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven.' 

"This  amendment  shall  be  In  eflfect  during 
any  period  In  which  Federal  quarters  and 
accommoddtlons  for  holding  court  are  avail- 
able at  Bridgeport  or  suitable  quarters  and 
accommodations  for  such  purpose  are  fur- 
nished at  Bridgeport  without  cost  to  the 
United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  amendment? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  It  per- 
mits the  Federal  court  in  Connecticut  to 
sit  in  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  as  well  as  in 
the  cities  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford. 
The  Bar  Association  of  Bridgeport  has 
asked  for  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  offered  by  my  senior  col- 
league the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  BiTSH],  who  is  unavoidably  de- 
tained. I  offer  it  in  his  behalf,  and  I 
join  with  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  waived,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  la  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  th«  btU  buert  •  new  sec- 
tion, afl  foUows: 

"9ec.  Section  84(s)   Of  title  28  of  th« 

United   State*  Cod*  li  hareby  unended   m 

follow*: 

'-(1)  By  aznenidlng  th«  first  aentence 
thereof  so  as  to  r*ad:  Tb*  northern  dlxtrlc: 
comprises  three  dlvUlon*.' 

"(3;  By  amending  the  second  subpara- 
graph thereof  to  read  as  follows : 

'•  (3)  The  southern  division  comprises  the 
countlea  of  Marin,  Monterey,  8*n  Benito, 
San  Francisco,  San  liiatao,  SanU  Clara,  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

"  Court  for  the  BOUtb«m  division  shall  be 
held  at  San  Francisco.' 

"(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  ucw 
subparagraph  as  follows. 

"(3)  The  eastern  division  comprLses  the 
countlee  of  Alameda  and  Contni  Co5ta 

"  Court  for  the  eastern  division  shall  be 
held  at  th*  county  seat  of  Alameda 
County."  " 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  amendment? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  amendment. 
Mr  KUCHEL.  In  the  prior  Congress 
the  Senate  unanimously  pa-ssed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  division  of  the  Fed- 
eral court  to  sit  in  the  county  seat  of 
Alameda  County,  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California.  The  amendment 
which  I  now  offer  is  precisely  that;  no 
more  and  no  less.  No  additional  judge 
is  provided.  It  Is  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  division  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay,  precisely  as  was  previ- 
ously provided  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  previous  Congress. 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  amendment  may 
appear  in  the  Rxcosb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  printed  to  the  Rzcoao.  as  fol- 
lows: 

ST«rxMEirr  bt  Sbwatos  Ktpchei. 
Ttie  effort  to  establish  this  dlvlalim  has 
been  acU»ely  urged  since  IMa  when.  It  wa* 
undertalcen  as  a  Joint  venture  by  the  Ala- 
meda County  Bar  AssodaUon  and  the 
Contra  CosU  Bar  Association.  The  (jrigmal 
appri'-atlon  was  made  on  April  13,  1943  The 
area  la  generally  described  as  east  bay, 
Alameda,  with  a  popijlatlon  of  over  900  000 
and  an  area  of  733  square  miles  and  contigu- 
ous to  Contra  Costa  Coxinty  with  a  p.^puJ.i- 
tlon  of  ..ver  400  000  and  an  area  of  IM  square 
miles.  The  county  scat  of  Alamed  i  ajun'.y 
la  the  city  of  Oakland,  with  a  population 
slightly  less  than  400,000.  which  Is  1  .cited  on 
the  cont;nent.il  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay  .T 
appr  .ximately  the  center  of  the  art"*  \ml 
acce*slble  by  freeway  to  all  points. 

coirvEifTEwCE  or  thz  cottht 
Trial  court  should  be  conveniently  pUced 
and  located  as  near  the  center  of  popuiati-n 
of  an  area  as  poeslhi*.  By  reason  of  the 
growth  qI  the  bay  area,  th*  east  bay  h.is 
become  a  deOnlte  segment  of  the  onginal 
population  and  will  continue  such  for  many 
years  to  come  The  practical  effect  of  the 
absence  of  a  Federal  trial  court  Ln  a  center  of 
population  of  over  I.2SO,000  Is  that  all  Uti- 
g.int«  hii\  ing  their  reaKtaice  or  place  of  busi- 
ness In  the  east  bay  are  compelled  t<^  expend 
substautiai   additional    time   and 
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each  litigation.  By  reason  of  the  very  nature 
at  tbelr  oecupatlocia.  wtiat  might  appear  to 
be  aeceealbto  to  a  judge  to  whose  ocurtruom 
an  organiaed  case  had  beet  be  preiitinted 
would  not  be  so  to  the  litigants,  wltneaees, 
and  Jurors  who  have  their  u*n  businesses 
which  most  be  kept  operating  during  the 
interim,  or  to  practicing  lawyers  who  have 
the  prtiblpm.9  of  cUeir.s,  wi-nesses.  exhibit*. 
and  the  like. 

The  east  bay  area  hiW  acresa  t-i  the  San 
FnuiclBCO  Penln.iula  only  by  the  San  I'>un- 
cLsco-Oikland  Bay  BrldiLje  l'\:c  pres<  lit  CiiT- 
load  on  that  brld|<e  is  In  e.xcess  of  9<).000  c.irs 
per  day.  the  bulk  of  which  are  going  from 
east  bay  to  San  Prancisco  between  8  and  9 
a  m  and  returning  to  east  bay  between 
4  30  ar.d  fl  pm  GUvn  '..i:  vrable  ;iarking 
conditions,  the  time  is  ab«>ut  1  hour  frv>in 
east  bay. 

COSTS    or    COURT 

The  northern  one-Judgo  dl.  IsU^n  at  Sacra- 
menU)  ha-s  been  a  praitica.]  cleni.>ti.-itraUon  ut 
economy  aiid  efflciency  and  h.vs  afforded  an 
accurate  test  c;u".e  for  cost  of  opemtl on.s 
The  creatl'^m  of  such  an  eastern  dlvl.slon  will 
keep  a  judicial  unit  for  the  east  bay — there 
already  being  permanently  assigned  to  the 
county  seat  of  Alameda  (."•  ■unty  n  V  S  referee 
in  bankruptcy,  a  US  commissioner,  a  deputy 
US.  majshal.  and  an  otilce  of  tiie  Pederal 
Bureau  of  Invesllj^atKn. 

cr>aT  or  Ci  "CRT  FAri:  rriEs 
No  new  construction  Is  required.  The 
mo6t  deelrahie  space  would  be  the  central 
wing  of  the  puet  office  building  of  OaJiland. 
Caur  ,  the  county  seat  of  .\:.Lni»-da  O-unty.  a 
location  within  two  r.r  three  bl.icks  of  the 
other  present  east  bay  cmirts 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  lluTc 
is  a  typograjihical  error  m  st-ctiun  I. 
page  9.  of  the  bill.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that,  in  the  commitU'e  amendment 
on  page  9,  line  3,  after  the  word  West- 
ern," the  word  ■Director'  be  stncken  out 
and  the  word  "Division  '  inserted  m  lieu 
tliereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIJl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  new- 
subsection  on  paye  9.  after  line  4.  as 
follows : 

til  Section  142  of  title  28  uf  the  United 
States  Code  (which  reUUis  to  accoinmod.!- 
tlons  at  places  for  huldlng  court)  shall  no' 
apply  to  -he  holding  of  court  at  Dyersburg. 
Tennessee,  by  the  United  Statrs  District 
Court  for  the  Western  Dl.«tr1ct  of  T-^nnewee. 
Weti'em  DlTlslon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ord<Ted. 

Mr.  EASTT^ND.  Such  correction 
carries  out  the  intent  of  the  committee 
when  It  roportrd  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie 
amendment  be  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  upon  the  expediUou.s 
presentation  of  the  much  needed  omni- 
bus judgeship  bill. 


imoney    in 


OPPOSITION  TO  liECOGNITION  OP 
RED  CHINA  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  ADMISSION  OF  RED 
CHINA  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
Mr  FONG  Mr  Pre.sident.  on  Tues- 
day, March  7,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 


eral Assembly  is  scheduled  to  convene  In 
New  York  City,  and  once  again  will 
become  the  focal  point  for  the  never- 
ending  drive  to  seat  Communist  China. 

Even  thouijh  some  ob.servers  do  not 
expect  tlie  question  to  come  to  a  vote 
this  sprinn,  press  reports  continue  to 
indicate  that  in  the  next  few  weeks  moves 
may  be  made  on  tlie  Red  China  i.s.sue. 
Only  yesterday,  Uie  WashniKton  Eve- 
niiK'  Star  earned  a  United  Press  Inter- 
national dispatch  stating: 

Canada  may  seize  the  Initiative  shortly 
on  the  controversial  question  of  Communl.st 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  It 
wiu^  learned  tod.iy 

lnforn»ed  sources  sau!  the  Government  was 
giving  serious  consideration  to  a  proposal 
to  have  the  United  Nations  Itself  approach 
the  Pelplng  government  to  determine  for- 
mally the  precise  terms  under  whlrh  It  wot. Id 
accept   United   Nations   membership 

Indications  were  the  resolution  might  be 
pila.ed  before  next  weeks  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  Tlie 
.Vs.sernb;y  pa-ssed  a  US  -sjxmsored  resolution 
^xwtfK.ning  diacu.sslon  of  the  Red  China 
questions  during  Its  pre-Chrlslmas  meeting, 
but  reports  here  Indicated  several  countries 
may  attempt  to  reintroduce  the  subject 
within    the   next    few   weeks. 

Mr  President,  la.'st  week  I  attended, 
m  Ottawa,  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference between  delegates  from  the 
Umted  SUtes  and  Canada.  One  of  the 
questions  discussed  was  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
Some  members  of  our  delegation  per- 
suaded the  interparliamentary  ^;roup,  in 
plenary  session,  not  to  approve  language 
which  would  have  rero.-nized  Communist 
China  as  a  nece.ssary  paity  to  arii'  dis- 
armament pact. 

Di.sarmament  is  only  one  area  where  I 
clearly  perceive  many  manifestations 
indicating  a  .softened  attitude  on  the  part 
of  free  world  nations  toward  the  Com- 
munist China  re^'ime  I  am  alarmed 
and  appalled  at  tlie  apparent  eai;erness 
uf  many  people  in  the  United  States  and 
III  other  non-Communist  countries  to 
court  the  Communl.-^t  Cliina  reuime  in 
matters  of  trade,  on  the  question  of 
diplomatic  reco:nition,  in  international 
conferences,  and  on  tlie  question  of  seat- 
ing that  re-jime  in  the  United  Nation.«». 
Already,  pressure  is  beKinning  to  mount 
for  a  concerted  efTort  to  enlist  support 
for  United  Nations  admi.ssion  of  Com- 
munist China  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turb«d  by  Uie  number  of  articles, 
appearing  in  the  press,  indicating  a 
switch  m  policy  by  some  nation.s  that 
heretofore  have  oppovsed  admi.ssion  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations.  Spe- 
cilicaliy,  this  change  ui  atUtude  has  been 
attributed  to  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Brazil,  and  Australia 

I  shall  read  some  of  the  headlines  of 
the  articles: 

I  he  lirst  headline  appeared  in  the 
Wa-shington  Post  on  February  22  •Brit- 
ish Ready  to  Press  for  Red  Ch.na  UN. 
Seat." 

This  one  appeared  on  February  24  in 
the  Honolulu  siar-BuUetm.  a  newspaper 
m  my  district:  Nevr  Look  Urued  in 
Umted  States-China  Pohcy  ' 

1  he  accompanying  article  states  that 
the  new  look  was  urged  by  Australia. 

In  the  Post  of  February  25:  "Brazil 
Studies  Recognition  of  Red  China." 
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And  in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
2:    'Canada  Seen  Pushing  Chinese  Issue 

in  United  Nations." 
These  articles  read  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  'Washington  Poet. 

Feb    22    1961 1 

British  Ready  To  Pkess  roe  Red  China 

U.N.  Seat 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

London    February  21  — Britain  has  decided 

to  seek  early  admission  of  Communist  China 

to   the    United   Natlont   and   Is   prepared    to 

tell  the  Kennedy  administration  that  It  will 

no  longer  support  the  United  States  In  the 

annual  U  N.  fight  on  the  Issue. 

One  Informed  source  said  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Macmlllan  and  Foreign  Secretary 
Lord  Home  will  tell  President  Kennedy  In 
Washington  In  April  that  only  extraordinary 
circumstances — such  at.  a  possible  breakup 
of  the  U  N  Itself  ovtir  the  Issue — would 
change   this   course 

The  two  British  leaders  will  take  the  posi- 
tion that  Red  China,  despite  the  risks,  must 
be  admitted  to  the  U.N.  and  to  disarmament 
talks  soon,  while  Russia  still  has  a  con- 
trolling inHuence  over  the  Pelplng  govern- 
ment which  Is  gaining  power. 

Russia  In  effect  Is  viewed  as  really  on  the 
West's  side  In  the  disarmanent  Issue  and  a 
big  disarmament  ofTentUve  can  be  expected 
from  the  Soviet  But  Russia  also  sees  a  ter- 
rible threat  when  It  looks  over  Its  shoulders 
at  600  million  neighbors  who  are  not  partic- 
ipating In  dlsarnvament  talks. 

The  British  policy  favoring  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations  also 
Includes  the  unseating  of  Formosa. 

"TTiere  Is  only  one  seat  for  China  in  the 
United  Nations."  an  Informed  source  reflect- 
ing British  policy  noted,  "and  when  Com- 
munist China  is  seated  that  means  the  pres- 
ent Nationalist   China  will  be  unseated." 

Whether  the  Formosans  then  apply  for 
membership  Is  another  matter.  But  Por- 
mosan  membership  is  not  a  condition  for 
Communist  China  membership. 

The  British  are  undeterred  by  the  chilly 
reception  In  Washington  of  their  efforts  to 
Convince  the  Kennedy  administration  that 
America  s  past  policy  of  barring  Red  China 
is  dcHimed  to  defeat  and  must  be  changed. 
The  British  reject  the  two-China  solu- 
tion—membership In  the  U.N.  of  both  Red 
China  and  Formosa  as  part  of  a  deal — be- 
cause Pelplng  would  not  accept  It  on  the 
grounds  of  loss  of  lace. 

The  British  conceded  that  Red  China  will 
be  unlikely  to  coof>erate  In  anything  It  Joins 
and  would  be  worse  than  Russia  In  the  U.N. 
but  they  think  Pelplngs  membership  In  the 
U  N.  would  give  International  opinion  a 
chance  to  see  Red  China  In  action. 

While  the  British  prepare  to  pressure  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  Red  China, 
amidst  reports  that  their  pressure  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  administration,  they  also 
will  ask  for  a  favor. 

They  want  Kennedy  administration  ap- 
proval for  the  "go  slow"  British  colonial 
policy  In  Northern  Rhodesia,  Nyasaland,  and 
Kenya  which  they  hope  can  avoid  tragedies 
and  upheavals  such  as  have  happened  In  the 
Congo 


nedy  today,  Casey  said  he  hoped  Menzles,  "by 
asking  questions  rather  than  urging,"  would 
elicit  some  sign  that  Washington  was  "re- 
thinking" the  China  question. 

"It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  dlfBcult 
to  Justify  keeping  Red  China  completely  in 
quarantine,"  said  Casey. 

He  was  Richard  G.  Casey  before  he  was 
named  to  a  life  peerage  In  January  1960. 

TWO-CHINA    POLICY 

Menzles,  who  will  spend  a  few  days  In 
Washington  en  route  to  London  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Prime  Ministers'  conference.  Is 
reported  to  have  come  to  accept  the  two- 
China  doctrine,  which  would  recognize  both 
Nationalist  China  and  Pelplng. 

But,  Casey  said,  "no  one  could  pretend  to 
have  a  cut-and-drled  solution." 

Casey.  In  an  Interview,  defended  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  which 
some  Australians  regard  as  unnecessarily 
provocative  to  Communist  China  and  a 
stumbling  block  to  Improved  relations  with 
Indonesia  and  India. 

"SKATO  has  proved  Invaluable  as  a  de- 
terrent," he  said. 

"Its  mere  existence  has  prevented  more 
trouble   In  southeast   Asia.  ' 

SEES   SUBVERSION 

He  said  he  Is  not  fearful  of  open  aggression 
by  Indonesia  against  the  Dutch  In  Nether- 
lands New  Guinea. 

But  he  expressed  the  view  that  the  Imlo- 
neslans  will  try  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the 
Dutch  by  Infiltration  and  subversion. 

There  are  10,000  Indonesians  living  in 
Netherlands  New  Guinea,  he  noted 

Casey  dismissed  rumors  that  he  might 
become  the  next  Governor  General  of  Atis- 
tralia,  succeeding  the  late  Lord  Dunrossil. 
"Not  my  cup  of  tea,"  he  said. 

At  the  age  of  70,  Casey  still  pilots  his  own 
small  planes.  He  likes  to  fly  along  the  re- 
sort coast  south  of  Melbourne,  trying  to  spot 
sharks. 

If  he  sees  one,  he  alerts  the  shore  patrols, 
which  then  order  swimmers  out  of  the 
water.     Lady  Casey  also  Is  a  licensed  pilot. 

VISIT  TO    tINITED  STATES 

Casey  will  visit  the  United  SUtes  late  next 
month  to  attend  a  conference  at  the  Massa- 
chuaetts  Institute  of  Technology  on  the  in- 
fluence of  science  and  engineering  in  inter- 
national relations. 

Once  an  engineer,  he  has  not  lost  his  skill; 
recently  he  developed  an  aerial  navigation 
Instrument  that  has  been  accepted  by  light 
plane  enthusiasts. 

He  has  Just  completed  a  volume  of  rem- 
iniscences of  his  experiences  as  Australia's 
resident  Minister  In  Washington  from  1940 
to  1942,  British  Minister  of  State  to  the  Mid- 
dle Bast,  1942-44,  and  Governor  of  Bengal 
1944-46. 

He  calls  it  "Six  Years  Hard."  but  is  open 
to  title  suggestions. 


Arinos  said  today  the  decision  does  not 
mean  Brazil  will  support  Red  China's  mem- 
bership.    "This  is  not  decided  yet,"  he  said. 

'The  number  of  countries  favoring  the 
discussion  (of  Chinese  UJ^.  representation) 
is  growing,"  he  added,  "and  there  is  increased 
sentiment,  even  in  the  United  States,  that 
it  is  time  for  a  reexamination  of  the 
question." 

Arinos  said  resumption  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  studied 
after  Brazil  establishes  relations  with  three 
Soviet-bloc  countries,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania. 

Brazil  already  hjis  relations  with  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  and  Yugoslavia. 


I  From   the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Feb 

24,  19611 

New    Look   Urccd   i.n    United   States   China 

Policy 

(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Melbourne,  Austhalla,  February  24. — Lord 
Casey,  who  was  Australia's  Minister  of  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  from  1961  until  early  last  year, 
expressed  hope  this  week  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  ready  to  take  a  new  look 
at   the  Communist  China   problem. 

On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  Prime 
Minister  Robert  Gordon  Menzles  for  Wash- 
ington, where  he  meets  with  President  Ken- 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25,   1961] 
BsAzn.  Studies  Recognition   of   Red   China 

Rio  De  Janeiro,  February  24. — Brazilian 
Foreign  Minister  Alfonso  Arinos  said  today 
Brazil  may  recognize  Communist  China  and 
is  studying  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Russia. 

Cuba  Is  the  only  country  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  have  recognized  the  Peking 
government  thus  far.  Arinos  said,  however, 
that  Brazil  does  not  Intend  to  break  relations 
■with  Nationalist  China,  as  Cuba  has  done. 

"If  it  becomes  apparent  that  realistic 
facts  require  recognlUon  of  the  two  Chinas, 
we  win  probably  maintain  relations  with 
insular  and  continental  China,"  he  said. 

President  Janlo  Kuadros,  who,  like  Arinos, 
entered  office  last  month,  announced  earlier 
this  week  that  Brazil  would  support  bring- 
ing up  the  Communist  China  membership 
question  at  next  September's  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 


(From   the   Washington   Star,  Mar.  2,   19611 
Canada  Seen  Pushing  Chinese  Issue  in  U.N 

Ottawa,  March  1 — Canada  may  seize  the 
initiative  shortly  on  the  controversial  ques- 
tion of  Communist  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  it  was  learned  today. 

Informed  sources  said  the  Government  was 
giving  serious  consideration  to  a  proposal  to 
have  the  United  Nations  Itself  approach  the 
Peking  government  to  determine  formally  the 
precise  terms  under  which  It  would  accept 
United  Nations  membership. 

Prime  aim  of  the  move,  the  Informants 
said,  would  be  to  transfer  any  pressure  asso- 
ciated with  the  controversy  onto  Red  China 
and  to  put  Canada  In  the  forefront  of  the 
debate  before  any  new  action  by  the  United 
States. 

The  sources  credited  the  proposal  to  Arthur 
Smith,  conservative  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Calgary  South  and  a  member  of  Canada's 
United  Nations  delegation.  They  said  he 
received  an  encouraging  response  from  Prime 
Minister  John  Dlefenbaker  and  External 
Affairs  Minister  Howard  Green. 

Indications  were  the  resolution  might  be 
placed  before  next  week's  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  As- 
sembly passed  a  United  States-sponsored  res- 
olution postponing  discussion  of  the  Red 
China  question  during  its  pre-Chrlstmas 
meeting,  but  reports  here  Indicated  several 
countries  may  attempt  to  reintroduce  the 
subject  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Canada  has  previously  supported  the 
United  States  in  its  policy  of  an  Indefinite 
moratorium  on  U.N.  debate  of  the  China 
question. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  these  press  ac- 
counts are  in  error.  I  hope  they  are  in 
error.  Still,  they  may  be  symptomatic 
of  a  wavering  in  resolution  by  our  part- 
ners and  allies,  at  a  time  when  in  my 
opinion  there  ought  to  be  a  stiffening. 

Conjecture  also  persists  that  the  new 
administration  may  change  its  Par  East 
policies,  and  may  bow  to  what  many 
persons  consider  the  inevitabiUty  of  Red 
China's  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  speculation. 
I  am  disappointed  that  President  Ken- 
nedy has  not  to  date  announced  in  clear 
and  unequivocal  language  that  the 
United  States  still  is  opposed  to  a  seat 
for  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  still  is  opposed  to  recognizing  the 
Peiping  government. 

Such  a  declaration  by  the  President 
would  do  much  to  quell  the  speculation 
that  our  administration  is  resigned  to 
the  inevitabihty  of  Red  China's  admis- 
sion and  recognition  by  the  United 
States. 

Over  the  years,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  firmly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly taken  a  stand  opposing  a  United 
Nations  seat  for  Red  China.  The  most 
recent  action  occurred  during  the  86th 
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Congress,  when  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
368  to  2.  approved  a  resolution  opposing 
seating;  the  Communist  regime  as  repre- 
sentative of  China. 

Although  neither  House  has  taken  of- 
ficial action  in  thla  fledgling  87th  Con- 
gress, on  February  20,  336  Members  of 
Congress  publicly  reaJBDrmed  their  op- 
[>ositlon  both  to  a  United  Nations  seat 
for  Red  China  and  to  U.S.  recognition 
of  Red  China.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  group.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  that  was  not  a  capricious  or  frivo- 
lous action  on  our  part.  It  was  a  solemn 
declaration  of  convletion  that  United 
Nations  membership  and  US.  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  January  2fl  of  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cotton  I  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  (^)pofiition  to  the  recognition  of  the 
Commonist  Chinese  regime  I  commend 
him  for  his  timely  and  forthright  auition, 
and  I  hope  the  majority  leadership  will 
promptly  schedule  the  resolution  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate,  so  that  the  President 
and  his  administration  will  have  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Senate  to  guide  him  as  he 
ponders  these  policy  decisions. 

Many  people  say  the  change  in  admin- 
istration provides  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  the  U.S.  Ooremment  to  reexam- 
ine its  policies  toward  Red  China  The 
implication  is  that  America  should 
change  its  policies. 

With  reexamination  I  would  agree. 
But  I  insist  the  reexamination  should 
include  study  of  all  the  facts,  all  the  ar- 
guments, all  the  consequences.  Finally, 
we  should,  with  complete  frankness  and 
candor,  answer  the  question  of  whether 
America  will  be  helped  or  hurt  by  recog- 
nizing the  Peiplng  government,  whether 
the  United  Nations  will  be  strengthened 
or  weakened  by  admitting  Red  China, 
and  whether  the  Peiplng  government  will 
be  helped  or  hurt  by  U.S.  recognition  and 
United  Nations  admission. 

My  reason  for  coupling  U.S.  recogni- 
tion and  United  Nations  admission  of 
Red  China  is  my  sincere  conviction  that 
the  two  go  together.  Regardless  of 
which  might  occur  first,  the  other  would 
soon  follow.  We  need  not  deceive  cur- 
selves  on  that  score. 

Before  citing  the  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  oppose  Red  China,  I 
should  like  to  remind  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  what  America  stands  for,  of 
the  image  we  have  tried  to  create  for 
oursf'lves  in  the  eyes  of  other  peoples  of 
the  world,  for  this  has  direct  beanm,'  on 
our  policies  toward  Red  China. 

America  stands  for  equal  justice  under 
law,  for  morality,  for  Individual  freedom 
and  opportunity,  for  human  dignity. 
Our  Nation  has  been  a  vigorous  and  con- 
stant champion  of  liberty  and  human 
rights.  We  believe  right  makes  mj£?ht, 
and  we  deny  that  might  makes  ri.,'ht. 
We  believe  in  self-determination  and 
self-government  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations,  regardless  of  size.  In  this,  we 
have  been  a  giiardlan  and  protector  of 
small  nations. 

If  America  were  to  recognize  Commu- 
nist China  or  were  to  agree  to  admit  that 


regime  to  the  United  Nations,  or  were  to 
stand  passively  by  while  others  engi- 
neered her  entrance,  what  would  happen 
to  this  image  of  America? 

How  could  we  then  say  we  fa"or  equal 
justice  under  law  if  we  open  our  doors 
and  UN.  doors  to  a  lawless  regime? 

How  could  we  then  say  we  stand  for 
morality,  for  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  if  we  elevate  the  status  of  Red 
China  to  full-fledged  menit>ership  in  the 
United  Nations  or  recognize  her  diplo- 
matically, when  we  know  in  our  hearts 
this  is  one  of  the  mo.st  evil  regimes  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  a  regime  so  in- 
humane it  permits  millions  of  its  own 
people  to  die  of  starvation  while  it  ex- 
perts food? 

How  could  we  then  say  we  stand  for 
Individual  freedom  and  opportunity  if 
we  condone  a  regime  that  brutally  sup- 
presses individual  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity in  a  modern-day  tyranny  that 
knows  no  rival? 

How  could  we  then  say  we  stand  for 
human  dignity  if  we  accord  the  privilege 
of  diplomatic  recognition  and  U  N.  mem- 
bership to  a  regime  that  systematically 
strips  Its  own  people  of  all  dignity? 

How  could  we  then  .say  we  champion 
liberty  and  human  rights,  if  we  endorse 
a  regime  that  despises  liberty  and  derxies 
human  rights? 

How  could  we  then  say  we  believe  in 
self-determmation  and  self-government 
if  we  recognize  a  regime  that  obtained 
control  by  armed  force,  that  rules  by 
armed  force,  and  that  permits  its  people 
no  self-determination  and  no  self-gov- 
ernment? 

These  are  fundamental  questions  the 
administration  should  ask  as  it  re- 
exammes  Par  East  policy 

Indeed,  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  all  countries  that  believe  m  freedom, 
human  rights,  smd  self-determination 
should  ask  themselves  these  questions. 
Last  autumn  durinp  his  campaign. 
President  Kennedy  was  quite  concerned 
about  America's  prestige  abroad.  The 
moment  we  recognize  Red  China  or  suf- 
fer her  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  predict  Americas  prestige  will 
go  only  one  way — down — not  only  with 
other  nations  who  look  upon  America 
as  the  biggest  bulwark  against  the 
spread  of  communi.sm,  but  also  with  the 
Communists  who  will  interpret  om-  move 
as  capitulation  and  weakness. 

If  it  is  prestige  President  Kennedy  is 
worried  about,  the  certain  way  to  lower 
it  is  to  recoRnize  Communi.st  China  and 
seat  her  in  the  United  Nations  Simul- 
taneously, this  would  unquestionably 
raise  the  prestige  of  the  Peiplng  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  other 
fundamental  facts.  What  America 
stands  for.  Communist  China  opposes. 
What  the  United  Nations  stands  for. 
Communist  China  oppost^?  The  pases 
of  history  record  a  lengthy  and  shameful 
bill  of  indictment  against  the  Peiping 
retrime.  which  stands  guilty  of  horren- 
dous crimes  agaiiLst  vast  numbers  of  m- 
nocent  people.  No  amount  of  intellec- 
tual rationale  should  divert  us  from  the 
basic  implications  of  these  crimes  nor 
persuade  us  to  fort?et  them  and  encour- 
age the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes. 


Let  us  review  some  of  these  facts  for 
those  whose  memories  may  be  somewhat 

short : 

Pact:  Communist  China  went  to  war 
a«ainst  tlie  Umted  Nations  In  Korea. 
For  this.  Red  China  was  declared  an 
aggressor  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
Peiplng  government  has  never  purged 
itself  of  its  iniquities,  nor  has  the  United 
Nations  retracted  its  judgment.  One 
hundred  forty-two  thousand  American 
casualties  attest  to  Red  Chinese  aggres- 
sion. 

Pact:  TTie  Peiplng  government  came  to 
power  by  violence,  it  lives  by  violence, 
and  it  does  violence  to  a  memt>er  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Republic  of  China. 
Pact :  Communist  China  suppwrted  the 
Communist  war  in  Indochina. 

Fact:  Communist  China  captured 
Tibet  by  force  and  ever  since  has  been 
systematically  exterminatmg  the  Tibetan 
people.  Last  August,  the  legal  inquiry 
committee  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  reported  that  at  least 
65,000  Tibetans  had  been  killed  by  the 
Chmese  Communists  in  a  wave  of  mur- 
der, rape,  and  torture  in  Tibet. 

Before  any  vote  is  taken  on  a  seat  for 
Red  China.  I  want  to  remmd  member 
nations  of  the  United  Nations  who  were 
shocked  by  the  killing  of  a  handful  of 
Lumumbtsts  in  Africa  that  the  Commu- 
nist China  regime  has  carried  out 
slaughter  of  innocent  civilians  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  over  the  past  2  years 
in  Tibet. 

Those  in  America  and  other  countries 
objecting  to  blood  on  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain parties  in  the  Congo  oueht  likewise 
to  object  to  blood  on  the  hands  of  the 
F'ciping  regime — and  some  of  this  blood 
was  shed  by  the  citizens  of  those  United 
Nations  members  who  were  attacked  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  Korea. 

Two  wrongs  certainly  do  not  make  a 
right.  But.  by  the  same  token.  If  mur- 
der Ls  wrong  in  Africa,  it  is  wrong  in 
CommunLst  China,  too. 

It  is  bewildering  to  me  how  man>'  peo- 
ple .seem  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  the 
crimes  and  depredations  of  the  Commu- 
nists in  China. 

Ecisentially,  the  t)asis  for  America's  op- 
position to  Communist  China  is  that  we 
stand  for  what  Ls  right  and  we  oppose 
what  is  wrong.  Once  we  abandon  the 
fiRht  for  riKht  and  the  struggle  against 
wronK,  we  will  have  renounced  any  claim 
we  now  have  to  moral  leadership  in  the 
free  world.  Our  role  as  keeper  of  the 
worlds  conscience  will  become  unten- 
able, for  we  will  have  lost  one  of  our 
most  powerful  instruments  for  justice 
and  peace,  namely,  moral  suasion. 

Another  fact :  More  than  5  years  ago, 
the  Communist  Chinese  atjreed  to  relea.se 
expeditiously  the  Americans  being  held 
in  ChiiiPse  prisons.  Today  they  are  still 
holdinir  pn.soner  at  least  five  Ameri- 
cans—political hostages  to  be  used  in 
bartraininK  with  America. 

Fact :  CommunLst  China  agreed  to  ac- 
count for  all  American  military  person- 
nel missing  and  unaccounted  for  as  a 
result  of  the  Korean  war.  But  they  have 
yet  to  disclose  any  information  on  452 
American  servicemen  who,  at  one  time, 
were  known  to  be  alive  and  In  Com- 
munist custody. 


Fact:  During  the  Korean  armistice 
talks,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
2  years  and  consumed  575  meetings,  some 
cf  the  bloodiest  fighting  of  the  Korean 
war  occurred.  Since  the  armistice. 
Communist  China  has  over  and  over 
a:'ain  violated  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Add  to  all  of  these  difficult  experiences 
with  Communist  China,  our  experiences 
with  Communist  Russia,  and  even  the 
mo"^t  optimistic  and  credulous  souls 
should  be  convinced  that  the  Cdmmu- 
ni.sts  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep  their 
sokmn  word. 

Lenin  said,  "Promises  are  like  pie- 
crust, made  to  be  broken."  Russia  has 
been  breaking  them  ever  since  the  Com- 
munists came  to  power  in  1917.  Of  the 
52  major  agreements  America  has  made 
with  the  Soviets,  they  have  violated  50. 
The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee studied  the  record  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  reported  to  the  84th  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  broken  its 
word  to  virtually  every  country  to  which 
it  ever  gave  a  promise. 

Communist  China  follows  the  same 
pattern.  In  1950,  Communist  China 
promised  Tibet  autonomy  and  said  it 
could  maintain  the  religious  character 
of  its  government  and  Its  cultural 
structure. 

In  1954,  Communist  China  made  a 
five-point  agreement  with  India,  prom- 
ising not  to  aggress  against  the  sover- 
eignty of  India. 

At  Bandung  in  1 950.  Communist  China 
promised  its  Asian  neighbors  it  would 
respect  their  sovereignty,  would  not  ag- 
gress in  any  way  against  their  countries, 
and  would  submit  any  problems  to  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes. 

These  Communist  promises,  like  pie- 
crust, have  all  been  broken. 

In  view  of  this  indisputable  record, 
how  can  anyone  seriously  contend  a  dis- 
armament agreement  or  a  r^uclear  test- 
ing agreement  with  Communist  China 
would  be  observed  by  the  Peiplng  Grov- 
emment. 

It  would  be  reckless  and  foolhardy,  in 
my  opinion,  for  America  to  ignore  the 
lessons  of  history  regarding  recognition 
of  Communist  governments,  regarding 
agreements  and  treaties  with  Commu- 
nists, and  regarding  their  continuing 
agt^ressiveness. 

In  regard  to  international  conferences 
on  disarmament  and  nuclear  testing,  it 
is  my  belief  that  It  is  not  necessary  to 
include — at  this  time — Commiuilst  Chi- 
na. So  far  as  we  know,  Communist 
China  does  not  today  possess  an  atomic 
capability — certainly  she  does  not  have 
an  atomic  delivery  system  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  as  a  tactical 
matter,  is  it  not  better  for  the  exist- 
ing atomic  powers  to  continue  their 
search  for  a  verifiable  and  safeguarded 
nuclear  testing  agreement  and  a  fool- 
proof disarmament  pact?  Then,  in  the 
event  CommunLst  China  later  attains 
atomic  capability,  the  other  atomic  pow- 
ers could  confront  the  Peiplng  regime 
with  a  solid  united  p>osition  regarding 
nuclear  weapons. 

Communist  China  has  not  attained 
the  iKJsition  where  it  threatens  world 
peace  through  atomic  warfare,  Gmd 
i-hould,  therefore,  not  be  Included  in  the 


forthcoming  talks  in  Geneva.  To  in- 
clude Red  China  on  the  assumption  she 
may  one  day  have  atomic  capability 
would  mean  we  should  include  all  na- 
tions that  one  day  might  manufacture 
atomic  weapons,  and  there  may  be  a 
number  of  them.  It  would  be  far  wiser, 
in  my  opinion,  to  limit  nuclear  testing 
and  disarmament  conferences  to  exist- 
ing atomic  powers. 

Not  alone  on  disarmament  and  nuclear 
testing,  but  also  in  regard  to  recognition 
of  Communist  China  and  her  admission 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
and  the  other  non-Communist  nations 
of  the  world  must  face  up  to  the  inevi- 
table consequences  that  would  flow  there- 
from. 

First,  to  the  Soviet  wrecking  crew  in 
the  United  Nations,  we  would  be  adding 
another  wrecking  crew. 

To  the  Communist  bloo-of  votes  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  would  be  adding  an- 
other sure  vote  for  communism. 

To  the  Soviet  veto  in  the  Security 
Council,  we  would  be  adding  another 
veto.  Russia  has  used  the  veto  94  times, 
compared  with  7  times  for  all  the  other 
Security  Council  members  combined. 
Through  use  of  the  veto,  Ru.5sia  has  been 
able  to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority 
In  the  United  Nations,  and  even  to 
paralyze  It  on  occasion.  With  Commu- 
nist China  In  the  United  Nations,  that 
body  may  be  totally  emasculated. 

Second,  If  by  admitting  Red  China  the 
Republic  of  China  Is  ousted,  the  free 
world  will  lose  a  friend  and  face  a  sworn 
enemy.  We  would  find  a  friendly  vote 
replaced  by  an  unfriendly  vote,  thus 
compounding  our  difficulties.  The 
United  States  should  not  be  a  pyarty  to 
building  up  opposition  in  the  United 
Nations  to  everything  America  stands 
for. 

TTiird,  we  would  be  adding  another 
freeloader  to  the  United  Nations.  At 
present,  the  United  States  pays  approxi- 
mately one- third  of  the  cost  of  the 
United  Nations  and  varying,  but  sub- 
stantial, shares  of  the  cost  of  United 
Nations  agencies.  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  pays  only  a  tiny  fraction — and 
has  refused  from  time  to  time  to  pay  her 
share  of  costs  of  United  Nations  emer- 
gency actions,  as  in  the  Congo.  Thus, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  advanta- 
geous arrangement :  for  nominal  cost  she 
obtains  a  world  forum.  We  can  be  cer- 
tain Communist  China  would  play  the 
same  game:  to  pay  as  Little  as  possible 
and  to  get  as  much  mileage  as  possible 
out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Shall  we  ask  the  American  taxpayers, 
in  effect,  to  subsidize  another  Commu- 
nist r^ime  in  the  United  Nations? 

Fourth,  by  recognizing  Communist 
China  and  seating  her  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  would  provide  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  an  espionage  network 
in  America,  committing  precisely  the 
same  error  we  made  with  Soviet  Russia. 
Soon  after  we  removed  commercial  bar- 
riers against  Russia  in  1923,  the  Com- 
munists sent  intelligence  agents  to  the 
United  States  under  the  guise  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Amtorg  Trading 
Corp.,  which  was  set  up  in  New  York 
State  on  May  24,  1924. 

Today  there  are  at  least  three  Soviet 
spy  networks  in  the  United  States. 


Shall  we  open  our  doors  for  the  Chinese 
Communist  spies  as  we  did  for  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  spies? 

Fifth,  we  would  betray  some  800  mil- 
lion non-Commimlst  people  in  Asia,  who 
regard  us  as  their  best  protection  against 
the  Communist  marauders  directed  by 
Peiping.  United  States  recognition  of 
Communist  China  would  be  regarded  as 
surrender  to  Peiping,  and  the  800  mil- 
lion non-Communists  in  Asia  would  face 
a  future  dominated  by  fear  that  Com- 
munist China  could  expand  unimpeded 
in  whatever  direction  it  chose. 

Should  we  doom  the  hopes  of  these 
millions  who  long  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination? 

Shall  we  abandon  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  countries  to  the 
Communists? 

In  the  autumn  of  1959, 1  visited  13  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  These  peo- 
ple live  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bamboo 
Curtain. 

They  strongly  support  our  policy  and 
their  greatest  fear  is  that  America  wiU 
recognize  the  Communist  China  Gov- 
ernment. Every  softening  movement  on 
our  part  toward  Communist  China  is  re- 
ceived by  them  with  trepidation. 

Sixth,  Communist  China  would  In- 
terpret U.S.  recognition  and  United 
Nations  membership  as  a  sign  of 
fear  and  weakness  on  our  part — in  a 
word,  complete  capitulation  to  their  de- 
mands. We  will  truly  then  be  a  "paper 
tiger"  in  their  eyes. 

Our  Asiatic  and  Pacific  allies  would 
regard  this  as  the  signal  that  America 
no  longer  will  support  them  and  that  our 
treaties  of  friendship,  trade,  and  mutual 
security  with  them  have  been  abrogated. 
Are  we  to  abandon  our  Pacific  defense 
outposts,  which  we  gained  at  such  high 
cost  in  terms  of  blood  and  treasure  be- 
ginning December  7,  1941,  when  Japan 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  continuing 
through  the  Korean  war  and  the  years 
following  the  truce? 

Are  we  ready  to  abandon  South  Korea, 
Japan,  Formosa,  South  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  and  all  our  other  friends? 
Shall  we  permit  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese government  to  make  the  Pacific 
Ocean  a  Red  lake,  whose  tides  would  lap 
the  shores  of  Hawaii  and  the  west  coast? 
Mr.  President,  with  March  7,  next 
Tuesday,  the  date  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  convenes,  fast  ap- 
proaching, I  felt  dutybound  to  speak 
out  before  the  question  of  a  United  Na- 
tions seat  for  Communist  China  again 
is  raised.  In  all  good  conscience,  I  could 
not  remain  silent,  lest  that  silence  be  in- 
terpreted either  as  indifference  or  tacit 
assent. 

I  plead  with  our  administration  to  hold 
firmly  to  our  past  policy  which  has  seen 
America's  strength  and  influence  in  free 
Asia  steadily  rise.  That  policy  rests  on 
the  guiding  principle  that  we  refuse  to 
do  anything  materially,  politically,  or 
morally  to  encourage  or  enhance  Com- 
munist China. 

Therefore,  we  have  refused  to  grant 
the  Peiping  government  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition. We  should  continue  to  deny 
recognition. 

We  have  opposed  seating  Communist 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  We  should 
continue  to  oppose  it. 
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To  those  nations  of  the  free  world 
which  now  appear  to  be  wavering  on 
United  Nations  membership  for  Com- 
munist China.  I  urge  that  they  look  at 
the  Inevitable  consequences  which 
would  follow,  consequences  portending 
grave  danger  for  all  free  people  every- 
where. 

The  United  Nations  would  be  enor- 
mously weakened,  not  strengthened. 

The  non-Communist  world  would  be 
enormously  weakened,  not  strengthened. 
The  Communist  bloc  would  be  enor- 
mously strengthened. 

No  amount  of  Intellectual  rationale 
or  wishful  thinking  can  deny  these  sim- 
ple truths. 

I  plead  with  our  administration  and 
with  the  other  non-Communist  govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  ask  themselves: 
Will  it  advance  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  to  take  a  lawless  regime  into  a 
world  organization  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  peace?  Do  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies put  criminals  and  murderers  on  the 
police  force? 

I  plead  with  our  administration  and 
with  the  other  non-Communist  govern- 
ments not  to  be  parties  to  a  move  which 
can  only  result  in  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations. 

Once  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  fall  into  that  trap,  we 
will  be  writing  the  obituary  of  the 
United  Nations  and  possibly  of  our  be- 
loved America,  too. 

The  time  has  already  arrived  when 
the  United  States  and  those  nations 
outside  the  Communist  orbit  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the  funda- 
mental moral  Issues  Involved  in  rela- 
tions with  Communist  China. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  40  4  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  on  February  7  ab- 
stained from  voting  on  whether  the 
delegation  from  C?ommunist  China 
should  be  seated. 

How  long  can  nations  which  seek  the 
protection  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinue to  evade  their  responsibility  for 
preserving  the  United  Nations  as  an  in- 
strument for  world  peace  and  stability? 
The  conflict  is  not  one  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  China 
alone.  It  is  a  conflict  involving  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 

The  United  States,  up  to  now,  has  led 
the  battle — and  we  have  won — to  bar 
the  outlaw  regime  in  Peipint^  from  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  consistently^ 
and  correctly — refused  to  recocrmze  her 
diplomatically. 

Now  it  IS  time  for  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  examine  their  consciences 
and  to  decide  whether  they  wi.sh  to  turn 
the  United  Nations  into  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Conununist  powers  for  world 
conquest  or  an  instrumentality  of  non- 
Communist  nations  for  freedom,  ju.stice. 
law.  and  order. 

For  our  own  safety  and  .security.  I 
firmly  believe  America  must  continue  to 
oppose  United  Nations  admission  for 
Communist  China  and  to  withhold  dip- 
lomatic recognition. 

For  the  safety  and  security  of  the  free 
world.  I  firmly  believe  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world  must  Join  u.s  in  this 
life-and-death    struggle    with    commu- 


nism, of  which  United  Nation.s  admis- 
sion is  but  one  phase. 

America  has  been  the  bigKe.st  .smsle 
stumbling  block  to  Communist  expan- 
sion. We  are  the  last  best  hope  of  the 
free  world  to  preserve  justice  and  liberty 
If  America  falls,  the  free  world  falls,  too. 
and  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men  will  be 
eclipsed  by  a  Rodless  tyranny  that  will 
make  the  Dark  Ages  shine  by  comparison. 
Mr,  President,  I  call  on  our  U  S.  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  its  battle  against 
communism — and  I  urt,'e  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  to  lend  their  voices,  their 
votes,  and  their  support  m  the  only  alli- 
ance that  will  keep  us  all  freemen 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair* .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  yield? 
Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his 
powerful  and  eloquent  speech  against 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations. 

I  sense  a  growing  feelinK.  which  Is 
hard  to  put  one's  finger  on.  of  a  possible 
wavering  on  this  point.  We  must  not 
waver.  We  must  stand  firm  I  am  sure 
that  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  today  in 
this  eloquent  fashion  would  be  echoed 
by  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Members 
of  both  bodies  of  C(mKre.s.s  I  feel  sure 
that  he  has  stated  the  sentiment  in  the 
Congress. 

Qualifications  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  cannot  be  met  by  Red 
China.  The  first  qualification  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  is  that  a 
nation  be  peace  loving  Certainly,  Red 
China  has  demonstrated  the  opposite  of 
that  requirement. 

Secondly,  a  nation  must  be  willing  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  Red  China  has  not 
asked  for  admission  Only  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  requests  for  its  admis- 
sion. Red  China  has  not  demonstrated 
a  willinijness  to  accept  the  obligations  of 
the  charter. 

Thirdly,  there  must  be  an  ability  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  the  charter 
The  actions  of  Communist  China,  partic- 
ularly in  the  la.st  year,  as  illustrated  by 
their  aggressive  attacks  upon  India,  and 
grabbing  territory  of  iliat  countr>-— have 
accented  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
at;s?ress;ve  and  warlike  than  they  have 
ever  been  before 

Therefore  they  are  not  equipped  to 
become  members  of  the  United  Natioiis. 
-^t  the  time  of  the  San  FYancisco  Con- 
ference to  establish  the  United  Nations 
there  was  a  debate  on  the  question  of 
admission  One  tjroup  maintained  that 
any  nation  or  body  of  people  should  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  An- 
other group  maintained  that  nations 
must  have  qualifications,  and  .stated  .such 
qualiflcatiom.  carefully.  The  i-roup  that 
said  there  must  be  qualifications  won 
the  fight.  There  has  never  been  any  in- 
dication that  such  requirement  would 
change. 

The  Senator   from   Hawaii  has  today 
performed  a  i;reat  service  in  focusing  our 


attention  on  this  problem,  and  I  applaud 
him  for  It. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEH^.  The  question  which  we 
face  is  probably  not  a  question  of  admit- 
ting Red  China  as  a  new  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Undoubtedly,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating) 
has  .said.  Red  China  would  refuse  admis- 
sion as  a  new  nation.  Furthermore,  the 
admi.ssion  of  Communist  China  as  a  new 
nation  would  be  subject  to  a  veto  by  the 
United  States,  and  if  the  veto  were  not 
forthcoming,  it  might  still  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

China  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Nationalist  China  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  which  for  15 
years  has  been  recognized  as  the  delega- 
tion of  all  China,  although  they  do  not 
ttxlay  control  the  Keographical  area  of 
the  Chinese  mainland. 

As  m  the  case  of  the  Congo,  the  United 
Nations  will  be  faced  perhaps  with  a 
re.solution  to  recognize  the  Communist 
China  delegation  as  the  .sole  representa- 
tive of  China,  and  that  resolution  could 
be  approved  by  a  majority  vote.  There- 
in lies  the  peril.  However,  I  believe  that 
many  other  countries  who  have  indicated 
or  .shown  some  willingness  to  accept  Red 
China  as  a  new  member  will  never  vote  to 
seat  the  Red  Chinese  delegation  as  a 
representative  of  all  China.  The  Uniu^ 
Nations  might  go  for  two  Chinas,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  will  go  for  just  one  and  turn 
It  all  over  to  the  Communist  delegation. 
If  tliey  took  such  action,  Formosa  would 
be  gone,  our  Pacific  defenses  would  be 
.-mashed,  and  we  might  find  ourselves 
using  force  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments If  our  Pacific  defenses  should  be 
broken,  the  Pacific  defenses  of  all  other 
Americas  would  go,  too  Formosa  is  only 
a  half  hour  from  the  northernmost  of 
tlie  Philippine  Islands,  and  with  the  loss 
of  Formosa  to  the  West  all  of  southern 
.^sia  would  be  open  to  Communist  attack 

The  subject  Ls  not  likely  to  be  di. - 
cus.sed  this  month — at  the  adjourned 
.session  of  the  United  Nations.  I  do  not 
believe  it  will  come  up  this  month,  but,  I 
say  to  my  friend  from  Hav.aii.  it  is  al- 
most certain  to  come  up  next  fall  at  the 
Ifith  se.s.sion  of  the  Unit«>tl  Nations 

The  situation  is  that  Red  China,  as  a 
now  nation,  does  not  qualify  for  admi.s- 
sion because  the  first  requirement  Uj 
qualify  :s  to  renounce  the  u.se  of  force  in 
the  -settlement  of  disputes  Red  China  Is 
clearly  on  record  as  advocating  ihe  u.se 
of  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
In  addition,  there  are  .several  other  fac- 
tt>rs  which  would  disqualify  it  as  a  mem- 
ber on  its  own 

But  I  point  out  that  that  is  not  the 
danger  I  do  not  think  the  majority,  or 
anywhere  near  two-thirds  of  the  99 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would 
Vote  t^)  admit  the  representatives  of  Red 
China  as  the  sole  Chinese  delegation  en- 
titled to  a  .seat  on  the  Security  Council. 

I  have  tried  to  warn  the  people  that 
what  we  face  Is  this;  TTiere  are  many 
nations,  .some  of  whom  are  our  friends, 
who  think  wc  ought  not  be  afraid  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
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ready  yet  to  seat  the  Communists  aa 
representatives  of  all  China — the  main- 
land. Formosa,  and  the  islands  as  welL  I 
liope  they  are  not,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  are. 

Ml-  FONG.    I  thank  the  Senator  fitom 
Vermont. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    FONG.    I   yield    to   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  strong  and  powerful 
voice  of  a  great  American  has  spoken 
eloquently  In  this  Chamber  today.  We 
salute  our  friend  from  Hawaii,  the  50th 
State  of  thie  Union.  I  think  it  may  well 
be  said  that  by  reason  of  the  unique 
qualities  whicli  our  able  friend  from 
Hawaii  possesses,  and  by  reason  of  the 
blood  which  flows  through  his  veins,  by 
standing  on  this  floor,  as  an  American. 
and  pointing  out  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  the  American  Government,  the 
dangers  that  all  free  peoples  face  in  the 
frightening  ha2ard  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  sit  as  a  member,  a  nation 
which  stands  convicted  by  that  organiza- 
tion of  aggression,  he  has  performed  a 
high  service,  and  he  has  done  It  elo- 
quently and  well.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  on  his  excellent  address. 

Mr.  FONG.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  my  di'tmgui&hed  friend  from 
California  for  his  very  laudatory  remark. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  9.\ao  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  a  very  en- 
lightening speech.  What  I  said  was  sim- 
ply in  the  way  of  an  addition  to  the  ex- 
planation which  he  has  given,  in  effort 
to  point  out  where  the  real  danger  may 
lie. 

Mr.    DODD.     Madam  President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PONG     I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinsui.shed  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  DODD.     I  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  compliment- 
ing the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  cou- 
rageous, eloquent,  and  logical  statement, 
which  I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  read  and  v.hich  I  hope  our  fellow 
citi/ens  will  read  an  J  ponder  and  study. 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  him. 
It  Ls  true,  as  others  have  said,  that  the 
matter  will  surely  come  up  very  shortly 
in  the  United  Nations.    It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  the  free  world  and  the  United 
Nations  if  this  outlaw  regime  now  hold- 
Intr  sway  over  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  China  is  permitted  to  shoot  its 
way  or  threaten  its  way  or  blackmail  its 
way  into  an  ln.<!titutlon  established  to 
preserve  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 
The  great  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ArxrN  1 ,  whom  we  all  admire  and  respect, 
has  raised.  I  believe,  the  greater  fear  and 
tlie  greater  threat,   perhaps,  than  that 
of  the  admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations.     I  doubt  that  outright 
admission  will  take  place.    I  cannot  be- 
heve  It  will  take  place    I  think  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  resoit  will  be  had  to  the 
device  of  division  and,  as  we  now  have 
two  Germanys  and  two  Koreas  and  two 
Indochinas  so  an  effort  will  be  made  for 
two  Chinas.    And  we  will  have  created 
another  governmental  monstrosity;  and 
we  will  have  more  trouble  and  no  solu- 
tion.    Some  will  say:   "But  we  already 
have  two  Chinas.     V/hy  not  face  the 
facts?"     My  answer  is  that  we  must  not 
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recognize  the  Commimist  enslavement 
of  any  nation  as  a  permanent  fact  of  his- 
tory, any  more  than  we  recognize  Hit- 
ler's temporary  enslavement  of  Europe. 
We  mtist  not  do  anything  to  legitimize 
the  tyranny  of  this  gangster  regime.  We 
must  not  bestow  upon  Red  China  the 
moral  and  legal  approbation  of  the 
world,  which  is  exactly  what  recognition 
and  U2J.  admission  would  do. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  King  Solomon, 
in  a  decision  which  every  schoolboy 
knows,  taught  us  that  no  problem  is 
solved  by  cutting  it  in  two.  He  made 
that  decision  when  he  v.as  confronted 
with  two  women,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
mother  of  a  child  who  was  placed  before 
the  king.  With  great  wisdom  Solomon 
demonstrated  a  point  by  saying,  "We  will 
cut  the  child  in  two."  The  true  mother 
said,  "Oh.  no."  The  false  claimant  did 
not  object.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  point  Solomon  tried  to  make  was 
that  we  never  solve  any  problems  by  cut- 
ting things  in  two,  by  giving  one-half  to 
the  just  and  the  other  half  to  the  unjust. 
But  the  world  has  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept this  truth,  unwilling  to  face  hard  de- 
cisions. That  is  why  we  have  two  Ger- 
manys. That  is  why  we  have  two  Koreas. 
That  is  why  we  have  two  Indochinas. 
This  is  no  way  to  resolve  the  difEculties, 
the  problems  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
way  to  compound  them. 

I  hope  we  will  not  allow  the  movement 
for  two  Chinas  to  succeed.  I  hope  we 
will  not  permit  two  Chinas  to  sit  in  the 
United  Nations.  Such  a  course  would  be 
as  disastrous  as  would  the  admission  of 
Red  China  and  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
tionalist China. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  has  made  a  great 
speech  this  afternoon.  He  is  on  the  right 
road.  Let  us  join  him  and  make  certain 
that  Red  China  is  not  admitted  to  the 
U.N.  until  she  demonstrates  those  quali- 
ties of  honor  and  justice  which  member- 
ship requires. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  very  wise  and  penetrating  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  thank  him  for  his  very 
laudatory  comments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  FONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not 
be  on  the  floor  to  hear  the  great  speech 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
I  am  glad  to  add  my  words  of  praise  and 
commendation,  not  only  for  the  speech 
Itself,  but  also  for  the  man  who  made  it. 
Most  Americans  who  tend  to  think 
that  perhaps  we  should  bring  Red  China 
Intc  oiu:  orbit  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  softening  toward  Red  China.  They 
are  thinking  that  we  can  bring  an  ab- 
solutely lawless  nation  into  the  United 
Nations  and  thus  get  some  kind  of  in- 
ternational law  and  order.  We  cannot 
do  it.  We  would  not  get  it  if  we  did  it. 
We  ought  to  remember  history,  and 
should  consider  that  we  do  not  have  an 
iota  of  evidence  to  convince  us  that  Red 
China  will  act  in  any  manner  as  a  law- 
abiding  nation,  willing  to  submit  itself 
to  the  rules  of  the  United  Nations  and 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  international 
law. 


Despite  what  has  been  said  from  time 
to  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  still 
say  that  Red  China  is  only  a  de  facto 
nation,  and  that  In  the  eyes  of  interna- 
tional law  it  has  no  right  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  nation.  I  hope  these  things 
will  be  remembered. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  last  week  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  in  a  con- 
ference in  Canada,  where  some  of  the 
SociaUsts  and  CCF  Party  members,  par- 
ticularly, seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  ad- 
mitting Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations,  time  and  again  repeated  in 
substance  the  statement  he  has  made  on 
the  floor  today.  I  believe  it  caused  many 
of  the  delegates  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  situation.  At  least  we  will  have  the 
confidence  of  knowing  that  some  of  them 
will  think  of  it  a  second  time  before  they 
pursue  this  road  in  such  headlong 
fashion,  which  would  put  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations  either  as  supplant- 
ing Nationalist  China  or  alongside  of 
Nationalist  China.  Either  would  be 
catastrophic. 

Again  I  say  we  are  indebted  to  our 
friend  from  Hawaii  for  his  wonderful 
speech. 

Mr.   AIKEN.     Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PONG.     I  yield. 
Mr.   AIKEN.     With  reference  to  the 
meeting  in  Ottawa  last  week,  the  subject 
of  Chinese  representation  in  the  United 
Nations  was  taken  up  in  the  committee 
of  which  I  was  a  member  and  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  also  was  a 
member.    It  was  also  taken  up,  I  imder- 
stand,  in  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  was  a  member.    In 
our  committee,  a  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian group  said  that  we  ought  to  bring 
the   matter   up   for   discussion   in   the 
United  Nations.    Even  among  the  Cana- 
dians themselves  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  just  as  there  is  among 
us  on  this  side  of  the  line,  although  I 
believe  on  this  side  of  the  line  the  vast 
majority  of  people  are  opposed  to  the 
admission   of   Red   China   either   alone 
or  as  a  second  China.     Perhaps  there 
are  more  of  our  Canadian  friends  who 
would   go   so   far  as   to  recognize   Red 
China  as  a  separate  country,  although 
that  is  not  imanimously  so,  because  there 
is  a  difference  among  them,  as  there  is 
in  other  countries.    However,  I  did  not 
hear  any  Canadians  indicate  that  they 
would  vote  to  seat  Communist  China  in 
place  of  Nationalist  China,  to  represent 
all  China.    I  believe  that  should  be  made 
clear,     in    fairness    to    our    Canadian 
friends.    I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not 
some  Canadians,  as  there  are  probably 
in  this  country  also,  who  do  not  feel  that 
way.    For  that  we  would  not  loave  to  go 
to  Canada  to  find  some  people  who  feel 
that  way.     However,  the  ones  I  talked 
to    did   not   indicate   that    they   would 
throw    Nationalist    China    out    of    the 
United  Nations  ajid  thus  wreck  our  Pa- 
cific defenses,  by  seating  the  Communist 
government  as  the  delegation  to  repre- 
sent all  of  China.    I  want  to  make  that 
clear.    There  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
and  that  is  something  we  must  face. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  frequently,  I 
have  no  idea  at  all  that  the  U.S.  delegate 
would  be  permitted  by  public  opinion  to 
vote  for  the  admission  of  the  Commimist 
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government  of  China  either  as  a  single 
or  second  country.  We  do  run  the  risk 
of  enough  countries  changing  their 
minds  so  that  Red  China  might  conceiv- 
ably be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
as  a  new  member. 

However.  I  do  not  believe  that  out  of 
99  Members,  a  majority  would  vote  to 
seat  Red  China  as  the  representative  of 
China,  having  in  mind  the  consequences. 
We  have  treaties  in  the  western  Pacific. 
If  the  United  Nations  said  we  had  to  get 
out  of  Formosa  that  we  would  have  to 
abandon  our  Paciflc  defenses  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  armed  conflict  could  cn.sue 
without  much  delay  and  we  mis^'ht  find 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  our  mi-rnb^T- 
ship  In  the  U.N.    So  I  do  not  think  the 
United   Nations  will   take  such    action 
However,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  major- 
ity might  say,  "Let  us  bring  Red  China 
in   as   a   .separate  country."     I   do   not 
think  Red  China  herself  would  agree  to 
come  in  under  any  such  t^^rms.    Further 
than  that,  as  has  been  said.  Red  China 
herself  has   not  even  asked   to   be   ad- 
mitted: other  Conununist  countries  have 
asked  for  her. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Madam     President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  FONG.     I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  di-stinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  I  conKiatuIate 
the  dlstingui.shed  Senator  from  Hawaii 
for  the  visor  and  the  forthri-jhtness 
with  which  he  approaches  this  whole 
problem.  But  beyond  the  mere  fact  that 
there  is  a  special  significance  about  what 
he  say.s  today — because  he  speaks.  I 
think,  for  so  many  people  m  a  ureat 
area  of  the  world,  who  will  invest  his 
remarks  with  a  special  significance — I 
am  thinking'  of  those  in  the  va.st  reaches 
of  the  Pacific,  who  know  that  he  speaks 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  reverberation-s  in  all 
the  chancelleries  of  Asia  and  Europe  as 
his  remarks  are  beamed  out  to  the  world 
as  an  indication  of  the  sentiment  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  puttini^  the 
accolade  upon  an  aggressor  nation  like 
Red  China 

So  I  felicitate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  upon  his  very  fine  pres- 
entation of  chis  whole  delicate  matter. 

Mr.  FONG  Madam  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues  and  especially  the 
minority  leader  for  their  very  laudatory 
remarks.  I  thank  all  Senators  for  their 
very  kind  indulgence. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  FREEDOM 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  from 
time  to  time  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  great  institution  known  as 
Freedoms  Foundation,  at  Valley  Forge. 
Frequently  throughout  the  year,  particu- 
larly on  Washington's  Birthday,  many 
Americans  gather  together  and  again  re- 
pledge,  at  the  site  of  the  great  event.s 
which  occurred  during  our  Revolution, 
their  patriotism  and  their  belief  in 
America. 

No  one  has  expressed  this  more  clearly, 
and  in  more  graphic  and  moving  lan- 
guage, than  our  Chaplain  in  his  column 
entitled  "Spires  of  the  Spirit."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  as  a  tribute  to 
this  great  Institution  and  to  our  Ameri- 


can ideals,  the  article  entitled  "Founda- 
tions of  Freedom.  '  written  by  Dr  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  US 
Senate,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Sta.-  of  February  26,  1961,  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Heiord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

(From   'h«'   Washington   Sunday  Star. 
Feb    26.    19611 

PotTrfD vtuj.vs  (IK  Freedom 
By  Dr  Frederlrlc  Brown  HarrLs) 
Twij  huiulrt-d  i»nd  twtMUy-nlne  ye.irs  after 
ttie  birth  •<:  t!ie  Fiither  of  his  OniiUry— etUl 
first  In  the  hearts  of  hia  countrymen  -  a 
deeply  .sl^'nin  ant  pil»?rlrn,i(?e  fr^m  .ill  p:irt3 
cif  the  N.iMon  converged  on  hallowed  V.iUey 
Forge 

Each  ye.ir  nn  W.iahlngtons  Birthday,  the 
historic  .^pot  where  he  knelt  In  iijfonizinK 
prayer  during  that  cruel.  bUH>d.«;t.ilned  winter 
IS  the  se'tlng  lor  a  scene  to  make  the  heart 
of  every  true  .*.merir.^n  gl.id  wi'li  gr.itltude 
It  Is  an  In.spirliig  recognition  day  when  Free- 
doms Foundat  on  de!lght.s  to  honor  those 
selected,  from  u  list  of  tliousands  of  wortliy 
contributing  conte.stan'a  who  h.ive  In  s<jme 
d'-fitute  way  struck  t.helr  Individual  blow  for 
fret^dom 

Thf)se  th\i3  fummoned  represent  all  ages 
and  all  sectloru.  of  the  vast  stretches  of  this 
sweet  land  of  ui>erty 

They  cime.  de.signatod  months  before  by 
the  distinguish. >d.  u'terly  imp.irtl.U  jury,  to 
tread  the  holy  j-round  of  .stoned  Valley  Forge 
With  the  eyes  of  the  applauding  Nation  upon 
them,  they  are  honored,  as  the  foundation 
medal  put*  It.  "for  outstanding  achievement 
in  bringing  abc  ut  a  better  understanding  of 
th"   American   w.iy  of   life  " 

Standing  on  this  piedestal  of  h^nor  are 
patriots  from  our  public  and  par'K-hlal 
.schDoIs  and  colleges,  and  from  edltoral  patla 
and  pulplt.s  Thf-y  are  writers  of  t),>,.lc.s  and 
of  artlclfs.  bro.'  dcisters  on  the  speaking  air. 
and  cartoonlst-i  wh.)se  drawings  are  shots 
he:ird  around  the  world  The^e  and  others 
havfl   f.Tflhloned   weirds   Into   swords 

These  are  t.ley  upon  whose  brows  the 
1  airel  of  accla.m  is  placed  for  their  stand 
for  God's  truth  against  the  devils  falsehood. 
These  are  fac.ng  the  barrage  of  Marxl.st 
sophi.strles  frrun  the  stranglers  of  freedom, 
and  the  desp<iilers  of  human  digni'y  who 
have  stod  up  sp  ken  out.  and  boldly  fir 
the  emanclpnt.ng  tnith  which  makes  men 
free 

The  uncoerced,  confident  broadca.st  to  the 
world  from  Valley  Forge  is  the  authentic 
voice  of  America  which  the  8.iv!et,s  cannot 
J<im.  It  Is  the  Voice  of  th'«e  in  the  true, 
revoluti  >n.vry  tiU.-Cf.s,s!on  who  are  nr.t  en- 
gaged simply  In  hurling  biting  epithets  at 
the  cruel  trickery  of  regunen'oa  tyranny 
but  who  are  lucid  exponents  of  a  freedom 
which  they  U.  ve  more  deeply  than  they 
hate  totalitarianism 

All  this  meat. 8  that  Freedoms  Foundation 
exhorts  180  million  freemen  not  tL>  accept 
in  Contended  silence  the  blessiiiKs  of  liberty. 
but  to  champion  the  glories  of  a  sy.stem 
which  haa  mad'*  ours  the  ttre.itest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  terms  of  plenty  for 
the  mo6t.  and  of  more  abundant  life  for  the 
greatest  number— a  nation  with  the  deepest 
reservoir  of  syn  pathetic  help  for  the  under- 
privileged and  exploited  under  any  sky,  and 
which  In  the  m.dst  r>f  its  exploits  offers  con- 
stantly the  srarching  pr.iyer  "America. 
America.  O  id   Mend  Thine  Every  Flaw  " 

And,  so  every  365  days  the  challenge  of 
FYeedoms  Foundation  brings  an  avalanche 
of  American  rebuttals  to  the  subversive  lit- 
erature, loaded  with  poison  which  flixxls  the 
free  world  and  upon  which  is  the  secret  Im- 
print of  the  hammer  and  sickle  Tens  of 
mllllona    of   dollars    every    year    go    Into    the 


coffers  of  publ.shlng  housea  from  the  proflt- 
a()le  sales  of  these  death-laden  p&ges.  The 
thing  most  to  fear  la  that  occupied  with 
bu.sinesfi  as  usual  we  shall  not  give  an  effec- 
tive Witness  to  the  value  of  American  Inati- 
tiititms  and  the  awful  co6t  that  purchaaed 
1  iir  freedom 

What  is  the  purpose  and  objective  of  this 
fervently  patriotic  agency  called  Freedoms 
Found.it ion''  Here  is  Its  own  answer — "To 
create  and  build  an  understanding  of  the 
spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rlght^s,  and  of  our  indivisible 
'bundle'  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
inherent  In  them  To  inspire  love  of  free- 
dom and  to  supp<jrt  the  spiritual  unity  born 
of  the  belief  that  man  Is  a  dignified  human 
being,  created  In  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
and  by  tiiat  fact  possessor  of  certain  In- 
alienable right.'  " 

For  America.  Freedoms  Foundation  Illu- 
mines the  foundations  of  freedom  Tills  mo- 
biliz.iti on  agency  does  nothing  but  apply 
those  principles  It  produces  nothing  but 
megiphones  for  the  cause  of  freedom  ihrou^fh 
which  Communist  propaganda  may  be 
m.itched.  exjxjsed.  and  confounded  An  in- 
.splrlng  harvest,  lovely  as  the  yearly  pageant 
of  V.illey  For»?e  doj^wixKl,  Is  that  at  last  from 
the  youth  In  our  schi>ols  Is  coming  vigorous 
affirmations  \a>  answer  the  parrot-Uke  as- 
sertions of  Marxist  aiisurdltles  mechanically 
repe.ited   by   the  slaves  of  regimentation 

And  who  are  the  leaders  who.  with  no  per- 
sonal profit  to  them.selves.  but  with  great 
sa.Tifice,  are  pouring  tlie  dedication  of  their 
ll-.ea  into  this  marshaling  of  the  forces  of 
truth  and  freedom'>  They  are  outstanding 
men  and  women  with  the  consecration  of 
(>e«>rk;e  Washington,  coming  from  the  North 
and  the  -South,  the  East  and  the  West,  in 
freedom  8  hour  of  peril  For  freedom's  sake 
they  turn  from  the  pre.sslng  demands  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  of  profes-Monal  du- 
ties, from  the  law  and  armed  forces  ar.d 
from  government,  to  summon  Americans  to 
frame  their  convictions  into  fighting  words 
It  Is  surh  who  compo.se  the  l>oard  of  strategy, 
headed  by  the  active  cooperation  of  Dwlght 
I)  Elscnhiwer,  who  direct  the  activities 
which  this  mighty  movement  fosters  under 
as  able  a  resident  staff  as  can  be  found  from 
sea  t'l  sea. 

A-s  this  staff  and  this  Jury,  and  these  di- 
rectors and  trustees,  carry  on  with  patri- 
otism pure  and  undefiled.  they  exemplify  the 
stirring  words  of  a  war  song  of  the  yester- 
days— 

"If  Wiwhlngton  were  living  today. 
With  sword  In  hand    he'd  stand  up  and  say. 
For  y  )ur  country  and   my  country — 
Id  do  It  all  over  again" 

If  weary  of  denials  and  betrayals  and  false- 
h  H<l.s  you  yearn  to  Join  the  revolutionary 
army,  led  by  the  valiant  successors  of  George 
Wxshlngton,  fall  in  line  with  Freedoms 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge — 

"And  conquer  we  must. 

For  our  cause  it  is  Just — 
And  this  be  our  motto, 
In  Ci<»d  is  our  trust   " 
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ADDITIONAL      CIRCUIT      AND      DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '8  912  >  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  and  dis- 
trict judges,  and  for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr  EASTL.AND  Madam  President,  I 
submit  a  technical  amendment  which 
has  been  cleared  by  thj  leadership.  It  is 
simply  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  cun.sent  tliat,  without  its  be- 
ing read,  it  may  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  15  on  page  10,  strike 
out  over  through  line  8  (Including  the  mat- 
ter between  lines  3  and  4  on  p.  11)  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'  .Sr-  4  ( a )  The  two  cJlstrlct  Judges  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida  regularly  sitting 
m  JiicksonvlUe  and  Tampa  shall  hereafter  be 
district  Judges  for  th«  middle  district  of 
Florida 

(b)  Tlie  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  Florida  and  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Florida 

"(CI  The  district  Jvidge  for  the  northern 
and  southern  district*  cf  Florida  shall  here- 
after be  the  district  Jucge  for  the  northern, 
middle,  and  southern  districts  of  Florida. 

Sec  5  The  table  contained  In  section  133 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  ;- 
amended  to  read  as  follows  with  reflpect  to 
the  State  of  Florida 

•    Districts:  I  Judges 

Florida 

Northern \ 

Middle \     s 

Southern s 

Northern,  middle,  f.nd  southern..     1'  " 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
frequently  have  made  clear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  the  past  7  years 
the  importance  of  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional Federal  judgeships.  I  have  Joined 
many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  expressing  the  urgency  of  recog- 
nizing the  appalling  problems  and  delays 
facing  our  Federal  courts.  My  views 
are  not  changed  by  the  extraordinary 
political  maneuvers  with  this  pending 
legi.slation. 

The  proposals  in  these  previous  bills 
were  based  very  carefully  upon  recom-. 
mendations  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 
They  were  based  upon  a  demonstrated 
need  Priority  was  given  to  those  dis- 
tricts with  the  greatest  and  longest  prov- 
able need.  They  have  been  based  upon 
facts  which  brooked  no  dispute. 

It  is  Indeed  gratifying,  if  not  almost 
unbelievable,  to  see  the  speed  with  which 
the  present  bill  has  b<?en  presented  for 
action  by  the  Senate.  However,  as  it 
stands  today,  it  also  would  create  Judge- 
ships, for  which  the  necessity  has  not 
been  tested  by  the  holding  of  a  single 
hearmg. 

The   Senate   sliould    weigh   the   haste 
here  Involved,  and  the  facts  here  ignored, 
in  the  light  of  the  unwillingness  of  the 
majority  leadership  for  the  past  6  years 
to  produce  an  omnibus  bill  recommended 
and  urged  not  only  by  the  administra- 
tion but  by  members  of  both  majority 
and  minority  and  the  entire  legal  pro- 
fession.    For  these  6  long  years,  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  my  own  State  and 
other  States  have  been  denied  reasonable 
access  to  the  courts.     It  is  indeed  dis- 
turbing to  me,  as  I  know  it  will  be  to 
many  Americans,  to  see  it  reported  that 
a  leader  of  the  opposing  party  in  the 
other  body  has  admitted  that  the  then 
congressional    leaders   of   the   majority 
party  "gambled  and  won" — those  are  his 
words  not  mine,  that  they  "gambled  and 
won" — on  regaining  the  administration 
at  a  future  date;  then  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  political  patronage  in  a  field  which 
more  than  any  other  in  our  Government 
should  be  divorced  from  partisan  politi- 
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cal  considerations.  We  can  only  hope 
that  their  gambling  in  the  future  will 
be  reserved  for  matters  of  less  impor- 
tance to  millions  of  Americans. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law.  as  seems 
quite  likely,  I  only  hope  that  the  Execu- 
tive will  see  fit  to  nominate  the  best 
qualified  person,  regardless  of  party,  for 
each  new  vacancy.  After  8  years  of  a 
Republican  administration  the  judiciary 
Is  approximately  balanced  politically. 
There  are  about  as  many  Democratic 
judges  as  there  are  Republicans.  Since 
the  judicial  nominations  are  handled 
through  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  since  he  has  stated  that  "the 
best  individuals  should  be  selected  as 
judges,"  I  trust  the  Senate  can  assume 
this  balance  will  be  approximately  main- 
tained. 

The  bill  is  offensive  in  that  it  goes  be- 
yond the  provable  needs  of  our  judicial 
system.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  can  be 
laid  aside  for  a  short  period  of  additional 
study  and  hearings.  If  the  majority 
decrees  otherwise.  I  shall  vote  reluctant- 
ly for  it  since  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  penalize  even  further  those  many 
areas  where  the  need  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt,  and  where  people 
have,  for  so  many  years,  been  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  get  justice  be- 
cause it  was  not  possible  to  eet  it  in  the 
courts. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nomination  of  William  A.  McRae, 
Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  A.  McRae,  Jr..  of 
Florida,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Florida. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  a 
hearing  was  held  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  this  judgeship,  and  the 
nomination  has  been  cleared  by  the 
committee, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
l^islative  business. 


ADDITIONAL  CIRCUIT  AND 
DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  912)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr,  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  in  support  of  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  He 
has  reviewed,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  it,  the  history  of  the  effort  to 
obtain  additional  judgeships.  At  every 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  since 
the  last  omnibus  judgeship  bill  was 
passed  in  1954,  the  Conference  has  rec- 
ommended additional  judgeships.  Yet 
the  majority  leadership  in  Congress  has 
been  putting  off  this  matter  until  what 
they  considered  to  be  a  more  appro- 
priate time.  There  was  no  urgent  con- 
cern then  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  nor  for  the  need 
of  adequate  justice  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, as  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]. 

What  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"party  of  the  people"  gave  every  im- 
pression of  being  more  concerned  with 
the  patronage  aspects  involved  than 
with  providing  adequate  judge  power  for 
all  Americans. 

In  view  of  this  amazing  record  of 
delay  on  the  part  of  the  congressional 
leadership  in  reacting  to  the  apparent 
needs  of  the  American  public  for  more 
expeditious  justice  in  the  Federal  courts, 
I  was  almost  swept  off  my  feet  by  the 
tornado  developed  over  consideration  of 
this  year's  judgeship  bill.  I  have  always 
strongly  favored  the  enactment  of  a 
judgeship  bill,  and  have  been  working 
for  years  to  obtain  congressional  ap- 
proval of  such  legislation.  However,  the 
present  urgency  for  action  without  ade- 
quate hearings  on  proposals  outside  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  smacks  strongly  of  patronage 
politics. 

The  defeat  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  my  motion  to  hold  2  days 
of  hearings  on  the  judgeship  bill  repre- 
sented, in  my  opinion,  a  disservice  to 
the  bar,  to  the  people,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  The  unavoidable  impression 
conveyed  is  that  Congress  approaches 
this  subject  from  the  narrowest  possible 
political  vlewT>oint  and  that  the  major- 
ity or  the  leadership  is  so  anxious  to 
exploit  the  patronage  opportunities  in- 
herent in  the  creation  of  new  judgeships 
that  it  cannot  wait  for  2  days  of  hear- 
ings to  get  at  the  facts  and  to  permit 
hearings  from  evei-yone  who  wishes  to 
object  to  one  of  these  judgeships  or  to 
request  an  additional  judgeship. 

This  situation  could  easily  raise  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  these  judgeships  are 
needed  at  all.  All  of  us  who  have  stud- 
ied the  question  know  that  most  of  them 
are  needed;  but  the  action  now  contem- 
plated could  undeiTOine  the  years  of 
careful  work  that  have  been  done  by 
the  Judicial  Conference,  by  the  various 
bar  associations,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
committees  of  Congress,  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

In    that    regard,    particular    mention 
should   be   made   of   the   distinguished 
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service  performed  by  our  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
who  has  conducted  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject at  various  poinU  In  the  country. 

I  believe  that  adequate  committee 
hearings  on  the  JiKlgeship  bill  could 
easily  have  been  completed  In  several 
days,  and  it  must  be  emphasized  that  no 
hearings  at  all  were  held  In  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  regard  to  several  of 
the  Judgeships  Included  in  the  original 
proposal  for  59  new  ones  or  as  to  the  10 
additional  judgeships.    I  do  not  believe 


anyone  Is  in  a  position  to  intelliKpntly 
evaluate  these  recommendation.^  with- 
out such  hearings. 

It  may  b«?  of  some  help  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  various  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  on  the  busines.s  of  the  Federal 
courts.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  insert'-d  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
a  statistical  survey  of  the  buslne.ss  of 
our  Federal  courts  and  a  breakdown  of 
Republican  and  EKmooratic  Federal 
judges. 


T)u  If  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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I'ri,  .t.'  civil   

1'  ir.K."i[.l.y        

.^'linmiHtritr.  f  njipwils- 
Orlgirial  [irocee<lin/s  ... 
A'A  utbfj  .ii.i[^.iUa 


I.>t  drnijt 


«23 

7S8 

1.(2 
:m 

67 
18 


382 


506 


66 

00 

1 

8e 


100 

121 

l.y 

1 

113 

9 

8 

IM 


rr:ii:;r'..vl     _   

'    ■<     Ivi'         

I'rivau-  civ\l,         

Ii.iiikrut'tcy    .  .  

.\'inilnl'<tr<itiv(>   ipju'als. 

Or'.ona.  [>roc«'<liii(t3 

Aa  uttiiT  !i[  '^xjtLiji   .   


ii  circuit 


rrlininal 

T'  .•«    civil 

I'rivaU)  civil 

B.iiurupl.  y    .      _     

.^'Imini'tr  itivp  ipiK-als. 
Onifinal  prooe<lings 

.V.'.    '!-'!.  r  itii"'  i..< 

3d  circul:   


9 


10 
..... 

347 


47 

l-^-J 

1 


IS 
34 

58 
4 

at 
a 

7 


583 


0t 

ini 

-'U 

i'« 
u 


3,713 


SM) 

780 

1.517 

130 

OM) 

18 


534 


130 

134 

160 

3 

103 

7 

8 


134 


11 

38 

61 

2 

37 

2 

5 


Ca 

itenUiiie 
June  30 

I'jeo 


2,X30 


sm 

^11 

4'  ~ 
I  I 

10 

4A 
44 
S3 


Cases  rtts- 
poat><l  0/ 
without 

hearine  or 
vibmlssion 


i.oa3 


wo 

3 
3 


T7 


0 

17 

36 

2 

9 


rs 


87 

V7 


142 


290 


f'rlrr::r.il     . 

!■  .^   civ;;       _    

I'riviiie  1.-1V11   ...  .. 

nv.ikri.-.'Uy  . 

.\'lmliii.«tra'  vp  ippeab. 
l>rutinai  fTtr>ci^-iln^ 

a:,  vi :..■!■  i['t''-i':- 

4th  "u-cuit       


i'-:-'ru'  

I      ~     rlvll  .       

I'riv  lie  i-ivii 

n  iiilk-;[itcy  

.AilrnlnLstr«il  i\"  -ipiit-als 

on»rirml  pr^  etv.iuu's 

All  oihiT  i;  [•.  j'j.N      


17 


4W 


S2 

11 
12 
42 

14 


49 

SO 

123 
9 


■J24 
34 


3»4 


30 
43 

133 

9 

m 

3 


214 


24 


33 


SI 
80 

167 

I» 

71 

7 


139 

216 

3ia 
a 

180 


C!l-'«'.<    KsIxiHt'.!     if  i,",( 


ir  ^u!'^J.l.>c<'.o:i 


Tol»l 


.^fflrmfl 
or    'flB<-  ! 


r: 


('■h.T 


2,  Ml 


30 

4U 

44 

3 

50 

3 

3 


441 

U4 

1,  ri>> 

»i 

361 

42 

14 

364 


Ppnrnt 


aenw^i  ' 


t«< 


144 


29 
34 
56 
5 
30 


JlLj  cifi  'lit 


("riir:ln.»l_- 

I     S    civil 

ITiviri- civf!        

Fi-iii|[niptcy        

A'li:  liiLStr.ilivc  .ipfH'iils. 
(.)r'-Mr.  il  pr  ^-or'Ungs  ... 


::::::::::::  :::::::::::: 

252  j               577 

550 

,'k  '                  iru 

'-y^ 

30 
19 
36 
2 
15 


279 


t'lth  circuit 


Crlnunal 


f'-lvn*'  rivil    

Hankruptcy      

.\  .UKiibtrLiiivc  ippeais 

'  """.'inH!  prorp«v!tii(fS 


I'tl 

5 
Li 

1 

30 
73 

J6 


M5 
-13 

1(5 
1^ 

4 

306 


l.CJ 


3.' 
4'< 

i:-i 
6 


61 
64 

102 

3 

00 


100 


34 
34 

80 
5 

35 
2 


'  All  ci.sea  tn  which  ■  )Dd(nMot  had  b«en  rendeired  bef^n?  C-.e  en  !  of  tiud  tix-ul  jetiz 
•in-  r.-purv^l  is  terminated,  even  though  the  time  fur  P.IUik  a  [letulon  fnr  r^heartng 
»  il  ■■■d  'vilrp.!  or  a  pendlnt  pettHon  for  reheartnf  ha.l  not  been  dcrtde-l  before 
July  1,  lyeri. 


45 


« 

9 
11 

1 
17 

1 


30 
34 

64 

7 

63 

4 


94 


8 
10 
28 

2 
41 

6 


37 


90 

86 
116 


U 

4 

_• 

ae 


6 

17 

40 

1 

ao 
1 
s 


348 
«.^ 
^27 

Si 
358 

35 
• 


80 


14 
14 
43 

2 

4 
2 
1 


17 


88 
4 


S7 
63 

174 
18 
47 

3 


aoo 


22 
33 

96 

7 

40 

3 


3 
U 

ai 
1 

10 

1 

4 


273 


130 

II 

30 
3 


1*7 


30 
27 
70 

6 

aa 

a 


060 


78 
13S 

318 

27 

91 

5 

4 


21 


I 

3 

10 


11 


3 

1 

M 


13 


3 

8 
14 

3 
10 


113 


SI 
21 

29 

7 

M 


80 


4 

10 
27 


38 
1 


in 


n 

38 

w 

7 

aa 


78 

SO 


54 
6 


130 


17 
14 

72 

4 

13 


60 

54 

133 
6 

39 
4 


303 


31 
38 

m 

0 

31 

6 


139 


36 

at 

73 
9 

17 
6 


10 


34.5 


17.7 

■J4   ■> 
■J>'i    'i 


77 


8 

10 

37 
7 
9 


1 
6 

21 
1 
7 
1 


ae.3 

2-4   4 

2S  u 
JO   J 


37.0 


40.0 


21.3 


14  0 

2S  4 

^i    .( 

19.1 


18.0 


60 


4 
13 
30 

3 
10 


131 


14 

as 

70 
6 

15 
1 


1.')  J 

■^  1 


17.5 


38.3 


44 


6 

7 

17 


¥'  4 
2U.  4 


3a9 


18.4 

31.3 
33  U 


Z7.8 


21.7 

li  I 

lai 

'4S.'2 


of 


.«airi;.i; 


'11*  !r..>sl  III  Is  li'.s«  t'  ,i:,  .'■        N   ■  ••■r  •':.' 

j.iiu  •!  for  oririi^i  pn>  v..  )i   irs  h.-'caii-*  i.f  tli.  ir  iMtTen-mv  from  ap[».ibi   nor  ha^e  Uicy 

.«Ki.  U^iuae.1  ii.  u.e  perifiiU^e  ,^4  u-tai  ijij^'aiij  n:.Kr-*s^  jt  atiueJ. 


irr  ..f  c 

/(■■l^-s 


u'U-r 

■  ''a.' 
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Tafu.k  h-\. -Cases  commen^d  and  Urminated  in  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  u,if  SO,  1960,  by  circuit—Con. 


rircut!  iiiii  ii.itiiM of  procredlng 


7|l!  circuit. 

I    I  ;niiii.,l       

I     .-    civil 

fruatf  cull 

Hiiiikruptcy 

.\'liriiiil^Ir:illve  npi>«ils 
<  I;  v;ri:il  proc<Hvlinj.'x    _    . 


><lli  circuit . 


Ci 

pending 

July  1, 

1959 


100 


7 
19 
.■)« 

9 
17 

1 


("riciin.il      

1     -    iivil 

rnv.ilcciMl   , .. 

Iliiikrupti'V      I 

,\  li:iini^rr;itlvp  rippenls 

I  ir  ifiii  il  p^l><■w>•lltl^.'^. 


I'lli  (  irciiit 


('riiiiiiuil     . 

r  .<    civil 

I'riviitc  civil      

Hiinlkriiptcv 

A>lll;llil'l[;itlvc  apl><-abi. 
'  irUMii  il  proot-fliu^"^  . .. 
AT  il  hrr   ipiw.il*       


116 

\H 
27 

1 

10 
1 


348 


Caaetcom- 
meuoed 


320 


66 

44 

124 

22 

r^ 

17 


Cases  ter- 
minated 


298 


237 


34 

68 
83 

6 
45 

1 


im  11  I  in  ml . 


(  'ri:i:iii  li        ......... 

I      -     (IMl         

I'ru.ilc  I  ivil . 

llinkruptcy 

.^■liiiiiu^tr-.itivc  iipix'iils, 
< 'ru'ltKil  proccolln^;'  .  . 
.Ml  oIImt  aplN'ill.s 


60 

105 

111 

21 

47 

1 

3 

123 

11 

a  I 
iHt 

14 


69 

in 

161 

21 

87 

3 

3 


234 


29 
59 
1(19 
10 
25 
2 


43 

4^ 
129 
22 
4(1 
If. 

226 


Cases 
pending 
June  30, 

IWKJ 


140 


Caaes  dis- 
posed of 
without 

hearing  or 

sulmii.ssioii 


Cases  disposed  of  after  heannp  or  submission 


Total 


Affirmed 
or  granted     Dismissed 


3!;! 


«3 


11! 

24 


23.^ 

3<i 

10.'. 
i.s 

31 

12 


.34 

102 

r 

24 
2 


127 

18 
31  i 
4(1 

31 


11 
2.'- 
IH 
.■i 
l.j 


(* 

109 

133 

If. 

71 

4 

3_l 

'222   1^ 

21    j 
49   I 
112 
13 

"I 


399 

f.l 
1117 
139 
2(i 
(>3 

3 

135 

19 

:«i 

(* 
4 

1 


116 

4 

31 

4,'. 

4 

32 


288 

fH(      ! 

7>> 
88 
12 
39 

4 

3 


43 

178 

5 

16 

7 

42 

15 

97 

4 

(* 

12 

12 

3 

Reversed 
or  denle<t 


Other 


178 

fi 

;«i 

28 

1 

70 

4 

11 
23 
10 

1 

l."* 

114 

23 

20 

M 

22 

M 

tiO 

1' 

1 

11 

9 
2 

205 

10 

r^.'■, 

3 

57 

5 

9 

2.5 

I 

11    L 

23  |. 

1     - 


68 


Percent 

reversed  or 

denied 


■Jl. 


.'.l 



(i 

2.''. 

4 

H 

1 

39 

1 

1ft  7 
19  4 

£i  S 

2.'i  >i 


2.V0 


32  4 

27,  4 


23.  K 

17.2 
2:,.  f. 
28.4 


43 

1 

■) 

6 

29 

1 

2 

*» 

23.  1 


24.0 


14.3 
29  W 


Tmuk   H-2       }\titions  for  rrtiew  on  tcrit  of  certiorari  to  the  Siipmne  Court  <,f  tfu    I'mted  Stair. '^  from   thf    I'.S.  courts  of  appeals  filni 
and  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  utnr  1  nding  Jimr  SO,  1960  ' 


Petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari 


(iiciiit  and  iiiiliirc  of  [ir<Hi'«'<iing 


j     Pendinp    | 
I  July  1.  1959  1 


Filo<l 


Total 


(  riii.iii.il  c-.u-x-s       

1   .t-,   <  IV  il   ca^<•^    .    ...    . 

Ailnilribtrnilvc  ap;«'ul.s 

All  III  lii-i  CIV  ll  cti.'-c^       

I  )i-lri(  t  of  <  'oliiiiibia. 


lai 


( 'nn  iiKil  r.i>:it 

I     .'^      (  IVll    Ciusc- 
A'lii.inL-lr.it  ivi   iipl»'nl' 
.Ml  cl  lnT  1  IVll  r.L^i';^ 


Cf  illllll.ll   CIL-il-S 
1      H      civil    CJl.'-c^ 

.4'liiiinL-trnl  ivi-  iipiM-.i!.- 
.Ml  otliiT  I  iv.i  c:t.^>■^ 


16 
36 
11 

42 


2.1  c  in  lilt 


(  'l   Illllll.ll    1    ll.'sC'. 

'     f-    ( 'i\  ll  ca.s«'S 
A'lii.iMivipiliM'  ap(.i-il.s 
-Ml  111  her  1  i\  1!  .-ikS'S 


:«.!  1  ir.  iiil 


<  'riiuiiiiil  I  .uvs 
I'  S    Civil  i-ii..;<.s 
Adinlru.«frativc  apiK-iils 

A  11  ottliT  <lvil  c;i.s».>i 


411 


>  iniiil 


<  'f  lIllllKll  C.LVS     

V  S    Civil  Closes  _. 

A'liTiinl.striitivc  afipeals 

.Ml  I'llliT  .  1\  ll  CIUVS 


f  !i  (11.  lilt 


<  'r  iiiiin.il  ca.>;<* 

I    ."^    iivll  (■«.<««<     ,.. 

.^'liiilni--tr;ilive  api>eaif . 
^  11  lit  licr  civil  eH.*cs 

•>lti  circuit        .    ... 


(  r  iiiiin.il  (iL'ies 
'    S    civil  case? 
A.liiiinl.-'tnitivc  apiK'ais. 
.\ll  nth.  r  civil  c-.k'^ej-. 


32 


8 

h 

19 


870 


ft  ran  ted 


127 


'*53 

8fi 


3ti 
40 
l.-i 
36 


127 

10 

70 

,'. 

3 

18 

2 

12 

128 

21 

'  ft"; 

32 

4 

21 

22 

6 

13 

13 

2 

11    i 

61 

9  1 

.W 

64   I 


10 


.W 


12 

15 

4 

33 


1    I 

l\ 
.5 


m 


._ 

8 

1 

4 

4 

17 

11 

5  1 

6 

14 

2 

2    

29    

3 

4 
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Tatii.e  B-2. — Pelitiont  for  remeic  on  wr^t  nf  r^rttomri  /<>  >h/-  >',;<'»  r..-  (  \,ur'  ,  ■'  ihr    I'n  trl  Stii' <    from  tl.^    I'.S,  courts  of  app'  <U.^,  filed 

awl  disposed  if  duri'iq  I'-r  *■  nmt  ycdr  ending  June  30,  I'JtiO  -(.'onM-'inl 


l\ 

till       .-^    f'lr    * 

;'  <    •'.  ivrlii/rari 

CllWit  ind  nat^T*-   )t  iiroa'<-'l;r:_- 

Ptndlnc 
July  1. 1M0 

FUed 

Oranted 

Dvnied 

I>tsnii>M  1 

I'enilitie 
Juiwf '   l". 

7th  circuit      

7 

« 

19 

as 

g 

CrinKiiiii  nks«s         ..... 

31 

13 

» 

46 

4 
S 

3 
7 

IS 
8 

7 

» 

r  .^      ivll  nuws „. 

> 
1 
3 

AlmmbtrHtlTe  >i|i{>e«lB „. ..„....„ 

All  otli'T  L-ivil  caiits                                                     ......     .       ...            .   . 

tth  i-irCMit       

4 

« 

3 

3a 

. 

(';;■!    Ill',  (- K^-J 

1 
2 

14 
3 

1 
13 

3 

a 

4 

3 
13 

1     ^    ''Ull  t-vse-* .... .... . ... 

A  trr inistritivf  ipjieals        ,         . . . .... 

A;I  TthtT  f-i .  ll  l-tS<'S '.. 

1 

,      , 

i(th  '■ir'iiit         

24 

n 

1ft 

7» 

17 

("rin-, itm!  -ire^      .    

10 

a 

7 
% 

M 

ao 

3 
33 

4 
10 

14 

34 

4 

33 

''  S      i.;!    ■w*')                  

A  lriuni>tr  itivp   i;i[)Ci»Ls ............... ............*.. 

Ail  oth.T  T.  il  cavs 

1 

at 

• 

30 

1 

("rln:in  i!  oise-: 

1 

11 
1 

17 

ft 
2 
1 

7 

5 

1 

18 

'■  S    rivil  cjups 

A  linmistriti  •»  ipi>eals . 

1 

All  oth.T  ci-.  i!  (-IS*"?... 

1 

T\ni,K    r.   3    —Source  of  appei'.K   n'l  I 


iji'i'i!  p'iK-e, dings  commenced  in  the  I'.S.  courts  of  appeals  during  each  of  the  Hscul 
1U'j7,  1958,  1959,  and  1960  by  circuU 


■i-s   /  '■ 


Tota!  appeals 


'■  -^     !i<tr*.rt  Cfiiirta      

<  ither  ctnirVf  ... 

Hoar  Ls  All!  inriiriiivsions.  total   -- 

Th»-  Tn  (•■•iirt  of  the  Tnlt*"!  Htat»^ 

Civil  Aer')iL<iuticS  Boar-l. ..  

Ke<ler;il  Afuhol  Ailmiriiatmtlon 
K-'';tTi!  ('./::;riiunlcatioTis  ('otiiriu<,-^ir!n... 

Ki'i'.iT'iI  I'l'A.T  Commission  .         

K.-iler-il  Tra'ie  ComraiaWon    .- 

.N.illoiial  [..iior  Kelations  Hoar  1 

S.'cn-t.iry  of   \jri('ultur« 

.-■■<-ur;ti<'s  !»:;  I  Kxchange  Comnu'i.si.in    _.. 

U  i,;i'S  uil  Hours  A'lrainistration 

H-:ir  I    )f  T  i\  Appeals  (District  of  Coin:: 

Au  i>t:i«!r  !'i).irils  ami  oomnilasloiLi 

Orifc:i:..iI  ;t vo-e  :i:n;s.- 


la). 


.  f  '>■'  C-,|iiriihia  cirfiitt 


r  -;     li.str.,  I    unrt        .    

M  mil.  il'.ii    O.I'  of  ipiH'aL-*  . 

HoaT'l  c;f  r.n  AjJix'abi  (DLstru  t  of  Columbta). 

The   I'n  I  our-    .'the  Cnit."!  St.itrs    

N.itiuiuii  I.at<!r  iMl.ition*  Boar'] 

All  oth.T  :.ii!ir  ;.-   iii<l  coiimu^ions 

<.irij;ui.ii  iTo.f.'  liiiv's   .       


lit  circuit... 


Miiiip       

MaSN:K  hlLStttS 

N."A   11  i:!;;>s(:ire 

K'-o  1,-  M  .||,1    

'     -^    I  >i.itr'.   t    oiirt 

.-M-l'THn:.'  ( 'oi.rt 

I:.-   li\''oi;r;     ';  lit-  Cnitc'l  States. 

N  itioii.i.  I.,ilor  K.iitions  Roir'l 

All  other  hoard.';  ui  I  coiiiuiL'-.^ioris 

Original  pr(K->'i(!iriK> 


'<:  circuit. 


("..:■  !:.■.■•. nit 

Ne*   ■!  ork 

N  ,r'h,Tii    

y  I,-',--' 

■^oIll.'i'Tl _ 

U. 'St. Til.      ._. 

\'eriiioi)t 

'1  ;.e   r  n  Court  o'  ti.e  l'nit«<l  .•<tate,< 

.ViliDiial  I.at'or  Kelations  Bovl 

.Ml  other  (liar  1-  ml  commi.'v-tions... 
Cru'inii  profe«"'.  1:12' 


Fbr»l  yrt 


naai 

U4 
JO 

83 

81 
28 

laa 

3 

0 


Fl.«ti»l  jrwtf 
IM7 


Fl.* 


1  mi 

9 

■i&6 
11 


II 
U 


«7 


3M 

33 
11 

a 

M 
137 


4 

aa 

13 

• 

16 

8 

• 

M 

2 


4«3 


3.'. 


rcu.t 


!'.■'  lA    I-.' 

N  f  *  ;  >'i  ^e  \    _ . 
l>i  '.  ■%    .  1111, i 

Western. . 


21 

IS 
68 

251 
15 
« 
81 
30 
10 
8 


373 

il 

107 
14 
11 


48 
58 

10 

aui 

2 
13 


J,.  JLl 

s 

253 

» 

1 

S3 

31 

21 

■££i 

4 

» 


1    ..    ..      V 

ar 

1 

3. 

7M 

8 
13 


1 

8 
4 
• 
81 
7 

114 


5 
63 

8 

a 

5 

7 

• 
• 
3 
1 


10 

28 

SM 

327 

11 

S 
40 
24 

9 
16 


10 
U 

S9 


476 


364 
3 

10 

1 

17 

79 

3 


111 


3 
67 

2 
12 

7 
S 

3 

11 


£06 


27 
15 

m 

255 
33 

6 
31 
52 

8 
10 


273 

12   , 
57   , 

w 
42  . 


330 


16 
50 

6t 


1-  i^.  al  year 


3.  «»0 


a.o«7 
10 

am 

.I't 


38 

30 

254 

8 

a 


6 
12 

62 


640 


421 

5 

6 

t 

1!4 

73 

13 


142 


S 
68 

7 
7 

16 

10 
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19 


830 


ao 

25 
M3 

J^ 

7 

30 

M) 

:•( 


8 
47 

60  I 


J  II 


18 
737 
203 

20 


84 

«i 

.■"J 

34S 

4 

10 


2 

36 
67 


SOS 

3-' 

s 

■J 

"ii 

m 

184 


4 
71 

t 

U 

7 

11 

» 
8 

t 


C82 


12 
14 

HI 
.!.'  1 
.M 
l> 
34 
57 
IT 
It 


206 


H 

:<i 

71 
15 
71 
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Table   B-3.— S<mrce  of  ojrpealt  ttnd  original  proceedings  commenced  in  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeah  during  each  of  the  fiecal  years  1966 

ruit — Continued  ' 


1967,  1968,  1959,  and  1960  by  cxrcitt 


Virgin  I.slands 

The   lai  Court  of  the  Unl 
National  I.atK»r  Relations 
A 11  other  iKtarils  an<l  coran 

•d  8tot*s 

Board 

iLulons       "       . -- 

(.>rij;in;il  prcK-cedlnKS. 

4th  circuit 

Maryland    

North  CiiroUna; 

Ka<ti  rii     

Mlddl.'    

\S  ^■^t<Tn           

Soii'h  Carolina. 

1- M,-t«'rri 

\\  (j^t^.f  u 

\'lrrit:i:i 

K;isl<rn     

W  .■■-It  rii 

V  .  -t  \  irt'iiila: 

NortlMTIl 

South.rn.  ...      . .      ... 

1  h.    1  ii\  Court  of  tlw  I'nitod  Stat<>s 

N;i!|.  iniil  l.aUir  Hi'liiliorus 

ioard  

All  oth.T  Niiird.«  and  coninu.'&ions 

(MU'inal  pro.-wdln^rs 

.Mhdrcult 

Al  I'aiiia 

Sort  torn    

M;MI.' 

.Southern      

Klori  !i. 

\  ort'iiTn 

Southern       

(ieor^'iH 

Nortli.Tn 

Middle      

Soi.thlTll 

l/oui-iana 

K  astern     

W  e.sUTii    .. 

M  ISMSSlIiJil 

.Northern 

Soutlwrn       

N  Tlhern      

K.i.>;lerii     

S.>uthern       

W  ejt^rn 

I    Fisotl  vear 
I  I'.i.'it, 


5 
26 
15 
11 

5 


Fiscal  year 

19.57 


Fiscal  year 
1958 


Ciiiijil  /one  _  __ 

'I  he  Tux  Court  of  the  Irilt^d  States. 

National  I.ahor  Belntions  Board 

All  otiK'r  hoards  and  cumniisslons 

(>rlginaJ  proceeding 


Pth  circuit 


Kentucky:  I 

Kikstern 

VN  est<'m _ 

Mlrhi>;an 

K:lM<Tn  

W  extern 

Ohio 

Northern 

Soutlx^rn 

Ten  nesse<' 

K  as  tern    

.Middle    

^^  estern    . 

Tlie  1  a»  Court  of  lY>e  I'niwd  Stales. 

National  I-ator  Relations  Board 

All  other  Niards  and  commlgsioM 
t)ri>:inal  [iroi-eedlngs 


7lh  circuit. 


Illinois- 
Northern 

Kastern 

Southern      

Indiana 

Northern 

Souttiern 

Wisconsin 

Ka-stern 

Western     

The  Tax  Court  of  the  Unlt«d  Stetes. 

National  I,afK)r  Relatinus  Board 

Al!  other  lK)ar(U  and  commiBaloiu 

OriL'inal  proceedln|;s 


8th  cirCTilt. 


Ark  Ui.sas' 

y  i-stern... 
\\  e,«tern.. 

NorllK'rn. 

So:itlierr.. 

M  iiinesola 

.M  i^Kouri' 

K  astern 

W  Csti'ni.. 


211  { 

30 

9 
20 
19 

37 

7 

26 


47 
39 

25 
24 
21 
43 
18 
2 
4 


292 


148 

8 

10 

17 
24 

14 
10 
18 
17 
0 
8 


238 


18 
6 

8 

9 

43 

47 
38 


Fiscal  year 
1059 


30 
10 

4 
5 

218 

2C 

13 

17 
12 


63 

10 


fi3 
36 

20 
25 
16 
66 
37 
2 
4 


262 


117 
17 
16 

16 
25 

18 

10 

18 

8 

9 

8 


204 


13 

6 

« 
15 
22 

32 
39 


10 

•£) 

12 

J> 

4 


226 
34 


13 
C 

22 
14 

51 
11 


62 
22 

32 
lU 
15 
36 
21 
2 
6 


143 
18 
12 

16 
17 

11 
14 

18 

18 

6 

16 


200 


8 
13 

a 
u 

27 


Fiscal  year 
1960 


6 
44 
22 
11 

2 


223 


27 

9 

15 

8 

l«i 
11 


13 


M 

M 

37 
M 
U 

37 

36 

I 

3 


302 


1«7 

16 

• 

a 

SI 

33 
10 
10 
31 

4 
12 


228 


9 

t 

H 

U 

aa 

as 
m 


7 

19 

38 

5 

8 


224 

35 

8 
17 
10 

25 
6 

68 
13 


44 


S6 

IS 
M 

81 
4S 

2 

8 


329 


isa 

IS 

u 

31 
31 

10 
10 
10 
26 
11 
17 


237 


16 

u 

t 
u 
a< 

40 
U 


CVII- 


-301 
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Table    B-3. — Souret  of  appfals  and  anginal  prixcfitngH  romnt  ni>  4  in  thr   !  '  S.  rourlx  of  appfais  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1: 

19'>7,  I'JoS,  lit.','.),  and  l:i':i'  l>y  cirruil-  Von\.\u\\vd 


KlM  «:  yi  M 

1     Kl-<-il  ytar 

1  ■«,'.: 

31) 
5 

20 
h 
6 
3 

'     FI.M-al  year 
1          ly-'.s 

Ki«al  y.ur 
IWK 

1 

Klx-al  y.  .ir 

li«*) 

Nebnrta 

15 
8 

11 

25 
8 
3 
9 

17 
7 
8 
16 
10 
5 
3 

1.^ 

M 
,1 

s 
1" 

5 
1 

12 
13 

\orth  Diiiota 

Soulh  Oakota 

Ttio  T  u  Court  of  the  United  States . 

6 

N.itmnal  I,»bor  Relations  Board 

All  nther  boafls  and  commlMions . 

Origin  il  proceedings 

5 

1 

■nh  circuit 

... 

386 

419 

459 

464 

•.N 
Ih 

7f) 

l.V, 

W 

9 

4 
1(1 

h 

ii 

X'> 

.'4 

5 
6 

466 

Al.kski     

29 
10 

72 

127 

5 

• 

a 
• 
• 

• 

30 

5 

26 
20 
27 

4 
1 

35 

10 

77 

114 

3 

12 
1 

9 

7 

* 

35 

14 
42 

r: 

M 
8 
4 

36 
11 

50 
143 

4 

13 

1 

14 

12 

7 
34 

Ji 
.11 
3ti 
27 
3 
6 

11 
16 

Arirnii.i .   . 

Ctiliforiim: 

Ni>rthfrn 

>(JUtll<TU 

(iliJIIl     . ... 

I  4'< 

ll.lWlll 

I    -;   iJistrict  ecinrt 

• 

s 

-uprfiiif  Cuurt , . 

1  L.hci        

Montana... . . . . .     . 

\.VM.1.» .^.    .    '"'. 

Ori'goii . 

Wi-ihuiiftidi 

KckstfTii                   .    .  .. 

'M 

\V  Hstern 

Thf  Tu  Court  of  ttie  United  States li"^"!"*"!!!!""!"!!!!!!!!!!! 

National  I-ahor  Relations  Board.         ...... 

> 

All  other 'loarls  uwl  commlaslons 

Original  prn,w( lines 

1 1 
1 

;i)!,'i '  If  uit . 

341 

218 

249 

230 

■— ■ 

234 

Colon. In   . 

43 

25 

23 

17 
40 
22 
II 
6 
4 
4 

28 
41 

■ja 

13 

26 

32 

14 

12 

18 

4 

4 

4 

35 
50 
21 

24 

13 

.'4 

M 

U 

31 

5 

4 

3 

36 

■J» 

■r' 

\\ 
is 
47 

17 
11 

8 
h 

X'l 

New  \ttxlco 

N) 

(ikl.ih<irii:i 

Vorrhnrn 

S\ 

K.i.sUtii     ..  . 

W  M.rr! 

l.( 

I  f.ih                        .. .                                                                     

.(■.) 

W  y(jniiiiir                    _ „. .  „. 

1  H 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

4 

All  other  tioar'l.s  i/id  commissions       

\'l 

Original  [iro<ee<1i rigs _ 

W 

3 

Table  H  4. 


Median  time  mteriaU  in  r<i.«^-.f  U'lmrmt,!  n/U^  h'.ir,,,,,  or  suhmigiiiun     -i  t'f    I    S    ,  ourta  of    ipy.'i^     iu-^mg  the    fi-ral   y,  nr 

eniiinij  June  ,i(/,  1960,  by  ctrcuil 


<  'iniiit 


Kroin  filing  i,f  r,,ir  I    ,  ■,.  1- 'urn  P.hiiR  uf .  nm|.l,.|, 

record  to  final  dl.^KJ^Ull)n         r«-<.r'l  Ui  flllnir  lat  iTiif 


I  a.«ea 


Total,  all  cirfulls. 


I'lstrut  iif  Coiuiiibia  circuit. 

1st  cinuit  

I'll  clrf^llt 

3d  dn'ijit 

4th  circuit 

,11  h  firruit 

fith  rircuit 

7t(i  c-ir<-uit      

Hth  cinuit 

Wth  circuit 

loth  circuit 


2.W1 


In;<r\  a! 


6  8 


3M 
80 
362 
300 
177 
438 
203 
235 
1(16 
2m 
179 


6 
6 

7 

4 

f. 

^  .' 
5.5 
TO 
10  S 
«  V 


2.f>\7 

M2 

82 
3,U 

lU!, 

43.< 

>)  «, 

l.M 

ITti 


InUrv  al 
i  iiionUix 


■\  6 

1  3 

.1  1 

4  3 

l  f, 

:  i 

.(  .' 

4  'J 

f  .S 

:)  H 

.■>  « 

3  H 


(  ir'Uil 


Krum  fl:!::jr  lait  brl«f  to 
heariiu'  or  .sul'iiu.s-'lon 


Fmm  he«riii(r  or  ^ubmiaslon 

to  (lecukin  iiT  final  order 


('hff^ 


Inters  al 

I  Inl)nll;^ 


Ca.s.« 


Internal 
(ruonths) 


Tot.il   ill  circuits 

Pi-trii  t  '>l  ( 'oiuml'ia  circuit 

1st  circtjit 

2<\  circuit _ 

3<1  circuit 

4th  circuit 

5th  circuit. _ 

6th  circuit 

7th  cirniit..   

8th  circuit 

»th  circuit 

10th  clrCTilt 


i«i7 

M2 

1  ':*.■. 

177 
4.U 

l.\3 

■au 

17C 


0  s 


.  s 

3 

.  1 

.  w 

.  4 

h 

3  2 

.  7 

.8 
1  1 

.4 


:,  fiM 

364 

HO 
M-2 
300 
177 
438 
303 
335 
15« 
388 
171 


1    5 


1.  I 
10 
1.7 
1  « 
LS 
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Tm<,  K  C'-l.-  Cinl  cases  commenced  and  leiminated  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960,  by  district 


Total  drll  casea 

U.S.  dvfl  cases 

Private  ch  11  cases 

Pending 

July  1. 

1959 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 

Jime  30. 

1960 

Pending 

Julv  1. 

1969 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pesidlnp 

June  30. 

1960 

Pendinp 

Julv  1. 

1959 

Com- 
menced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 

June  30, 

1960 

Total  all  districts. .  . 

ffl,796 

69. 2M 

61,829 

f 1, 251 

6fi.  IHl 

4,  -'55 
815 

lfi.200 

15,  XV, 
069 

1,55 

20,840 

iy,S04 
962 

74 

20.994 

16.046 

4: ,  596 

38,444 

40,835 

45,205 

!  ■>lal.  Hf,  .llstricLi 

Dl-ilrict  of  Columbia 

66.430 
3,8T» 

3.487 

49,  a*i2 
6.990 

2.442 

50,  1(11 
fi,614 

5.114 

19,911 
986 

97 

15,249 
132 

41.074 
3,  lyO 

3.332 

30.  f>4H 
6,028 

2,268 

30,190 
5,628 

5,017 

40,932 

Al:i-k:i,i    Canal    Zone,    (iuam,    and    Virgin 

Islill.lS 

3,590 

683 

1,-t  circuit 

2.248 

1.987 

2,155 

2,030  1            r21 

889 

906 

704 

1,527 

1,048 

1,249 

1,  3-26 

.Miilnc      

Mnss  u  luivtt' 

143 

1,495 

106 

309 

296 

150 
1.101 
118 
148 
420 

179 

1.293 

76 

lf)8 

439 

114 

1,303 

148 

189 

14.987 

56 
527 
29 
35 
74 

2,  4is 

63 

557 

48 

54 

157 

2,334 

64 

605 

23 

50 

164 

55 
479 
M 
49 
67 

K7 
9fi8 

77 
174 
221 

87 

544 

70 

H4 

263 

115 
688 
,53 
118 
275 

59 

Now  HaruiieWre. . . 

824 

Rhode I^and 

94 

I'ucrto  Rico 

140 

2oy 

■Ji!  circuit.  

14.667 

9.845 

9,425 

2,388 

2,384 

12,  l->9 

7,511 

7.037 

12,603 

ComuH-tlcut 

Now  York 

Northern 

776 

476 

1,T7» 

10.g«7 

411 

194 

527 

SOI 

1.301 

6,924 

449 

243 

536 

466 

1.155 

6.5H0 

434 

254 

766 

510 

1,H21 

11,281 

426 

183 

220 

211 

573 

1,220 

176 

38 

262 

243 
fill 
957 
212 
49 

254 

227 

616 

1.067 

1S8 
46 

228 

227 

568 

1.120 

200 

41 

655 

264 
1,202 
9,717 

235 

265 

268 

590 

5.967 

237 

282 

239 
539 

6,823 
246 
208 

538 

Ka'tHTii 

•2i<3 

Southern. 

Western 

\>iiiiont 

1.253 
10.161 

226 

156  1           m 

142 

3d  Circuit.. 

7,534 

6,043 

5.386 

7,191 

1.329 

1         1..565 

1 

1.775            1,109 

6,206 

3,488 

8,611 

6.082 

rviaware 

New  Jeney    

302 

880 

3,992 
414 

1,803 
343 

138 
1,194 

1,948 
363 

976 
424 

101 
1,095 

2,060 
386 

1,362 
393 

239 
979 

3.880 
392 

1,427 
274 

58 
358 

448 

132 

328 

5 

43 

585 

425 

172 

319 

11 

27 
613 

467 

180 

482 

6 

74 
330 

406 

124 

IW 

10 

144 

522 

3,r44 

282 

1,475 

238 

95 
609 

1,523 
191 
657 
413 

74 
482 

1,593 
205 
870 
387 

165 

I'ennsylvanla: 

Kaslem   

649 

Mid. lie 

3,474 

Western 

268 

Virgin  Islands 

1,262 

264 

4th  elroult.... 

3.884 

3,673 

3.670 

3.887 

1,475 

1.576 

1,610 

1,441             2,409 

2.097 

2.060 

2.446 

Maryland 

North  Camltna: 

Kastem  

TB7 

444 

172 
185 

555 

343 
215 
184 

1.088 
173 

18 
228 

986 

234 
187 
193 

421 
233 
188 
196 

813 
295 

131 
286 

094 

188 
229 
188 

472 
286 
206 
300 

017 
380 

80 
173 

758 

480 
130 
190 

504 

307 
197 
182 

085 
188 

132 
338 

286 

229 
62 
83 

199 

107 

92 

88 

392 

80 

19 

67 

383 

134 
104 

114 

165 
75 
90 
00 

287 
157 

SO 
92 

425 

97 
124 
103 

179 
82 
97 
86 

360 
131 

40 

65 

244 

266 
42 
64 

185 

100 

85 

92 

S19 
106 

29 

94 

481 

215 
110 
132 

3,S6 

233 

123 

96 

697 
93 

71 
158 

642 

90 
83 
79 

256 

158 

98 

108 

526 
138 

81 
194 

809 

91 
105 

85 

293 
184 
109 
114 

657 
149 

49 

108 

614 

.Ml. idle 

214 

Western 

88 

Pouth  CaroHna. 

Kaatem 

126 

Charle«U)n,  etc." 

319 

C-olninbla.  etc.' 

207 

■Western 

112 

VlrglBla 

Kastem   

90 

Western    

666 

Wert  Vinstnla. 

Nortliern 

82 

Southern _. 

103 

244 

5th  clrtmlt 



10.106 

9.476 

0.4S 

10.159 

2.760 

3.39S 

3.336 

2.819 

7,546 

6,080 

6,086 

7.340 

Alabama: 

-NortliertJ 

m 

49 

306 

96 

1.321 

478 
175 
227 

2.789 
718 

118 
448 

631 

439 

1.111 

734 
120 

561 
106 
312 

168 
1.535 

882 
251 
239 

1,610 
449 

204 

396 

701 
434 
1.111 
469 
305 

548 
144 
281 

151 
1.468 

662 
272 
347 

1,516 
652 

176 
349 

764 
463 

1,018 
661 
380 

440 

71 

336 

118 
1.388 

508 
154 
219 

2.883 
625 

146 
497 

568 
410 
1.204 
6S2 
146 

179 
24 
84 

90 

418 

166 

95 

114 

226 
141 

67 
139 

226 
213 
326 
307 
6 

312 
96 
81 

76 
575 

288 
127 
114 

156 
138 

72 
169 

345 

308 

405 

231 

3 

308 

77 
83 

68 

468 

256 
134 

110 

194 
190 

88 
172 

348 
303 

408 

227 

6 

183 
43 

82 

42 
624 

198 

88 
118 

188 
89 

51 
136 

223 
218 
323 
311 
2 

158 

25 

221 

66 
003 

312 

80 

113 

2.563 
687 

51 
309 

405 
226 
785 
427 
115 

239 

70 

231 

93 
060 

294 
124 
125 

1,454 
311 

132 
229 

356 
216 
706 
238 
302 

240 

67 

198 

88 
080 

296 
138 
137 

1,322 
462 

88 
177 

416 
250 
610 
324 
274 

Ml.l.ile 

157 

H<)utl)em. 

28 

riori.la 

.Northern _ 

264 

Southern 

71 

Georgia 

Northern 

864 

Middle 

310 

Southern- 

66 

Loui.«lana  - 

Eastern 

101 

Western 

2,695 

MlS-'Lsslppl; 

Northern 

436 

Souihenu 

95 

Teiaj 

Northern 

361 

Kauarn 

345 

Southern 

192 

Western 

881 

CanaJ  Zone 

341 

143 

6th  circuit 

4,308 

4.803 

4,760 

4.361 

1.318 

2,336 

2.174 

1.480 

2,990 

2,467 

2.576 

2,881 

Kentucky: 

Eastern. 

239 
253 

835 

250 

1,097 
971 
126 
644 
206 
284 
54 

645 

230 
816 

308 
138 

354 

362 

1.306 
206 

1.0B 
801 
221 
566 
181 
364 
120 

474 

822 
183 

217 

805 

273 
323 

1,258 
264 

1,183 
961 
222 
480 
175 
218 
02 

460 
277 
183 

100 

320| 

320 
293 

783 

203 

936 

811 
126 
620 
212 
336 
82 

659 
266 
294 

426 

80 
111 

271 
73 

236 

198 
37 

147 
57 
78 
14 

158 
97 
61 

210 

193 

180 

687 
148 

511 
383 
128 
297 

92 
133 

72 

204 

140 

64 

114 

135 

150 

613 
130 

630 

387 

133 

242 

79 

99 

64 

184 

113 
71 
99 

138 
141 

246 
91 

226 
194 

32 
302 

76 
IM) 

22 

178 

134 

64 

159 
142 

664 

186 

862 
773 

89 
397 
149 
208 

40 

387 
129 
264 

161 
182 

619 

150 

511 
418 

93 
268 

8« 
131 

48 

270 
182 

88 

138 
172 

646 

Western 

182 

Michigan: 

Kikstern 

152 

W'eatern *"l 

638 

Ohio 

Nerthem 

134                 202 

Kastem  division. 

663                 710 

874                 617 

Southern 

89                   93 

Cincinnati 

238 
96 

J14 
28 

276 
164 
112 

427 

ColumbvM 

142 

l>ayton 

Zi6 

Teniies.sc<.: 

Kastcrn 

60 

N  on  hem  and  NortbeMtemdlTUiooa" 

Middle 

381 
141 

240 

Western 

S4               105              203               219 

200 
89 

123                  „„| 

See  footnote*  at  end  of  1 

UtUe. 
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T.\Bi.K  ('-  1.  —Civil  cOMt  commenced  and  ItrmincUed  in  the  (  '  S  dttlrtri  rnuri,*  i  <  ,u<;  'h'  _'[■<•  at  year  ending  June  .-?'"',  /  '''iV,  '-v  disinrt  -  Cd? 


rirnilt  and  district 


Total  cl\  il  ctv-s 


Pending- 
July  I. 
1959 


Tth  '•ircuif 


K.kSttTTl     . 
MlQllxTH 

In'L.iim 

.\urthwrn 
SoutlK-rn 

W  i.soonsHi 

WVsU'ni 


M(i  r-ircijir 


ArW<iiisa,4 

Eastern    .. 

West«'rii . 
Iowa 

.Vortbem  . 

Soutbern.. 
Minn«'»oU  ... 
MisMOun 

Eastern 

Western... 
Nebraska.  .. 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota 


4.413 


.  400 
245 
•AI 

310 


iv  11  (■-.WW'S 


433 
143 


9tli  circuit 


Anion,*     

Cahfc  riua 

Northern        

Southern     

Idaho 

Montana      

Nevada _ 

Oregon     

Washington 

K  astern 

Western  

Hawaii      .. 

Alaska.  • 

Ut  dlvbion        

2il  division 

3<1  division 

4th  division   

''  S.  dl.stnct  court 

tiuain      


10th  circuit 


ColoraiJo 

Kansas      

New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma 
Northern 
Eastern.. 
W'eatem 

I'taii 

Wyoming 


^8flo 


239 

>y 

117 
167 
506 

440 
Ml 
SOS 

100 
104 


Com- 
■enc^l 


4    196 


1H»5 

4^.'. 


259 
176 


Ternil 
n«te<! 


4,  258 


.  Jlri 

4.'.. 

279 
185 


I'en  lliu 
Jiiiif  M\ 


4.361 


J.  t.^  1 

,i.v. 

--22 

413 

134 


Pendinf! 

Jiilv   1. 
1K.S9 


Pom 

riii'iic  <■.! 


1.087 


3,530 


3,738 


8,313 


364 

1  73*-- 
I  1>*> 
164 
103 
US 
4«-' 

.'711 
.3«>3 
W> 

141 

If. 

2,009 

830 


308 
188 

138 
227 
013 

S32 
663 

373 
187 
130 


6.0M 


138 


1,784 


404 

i'>; 

148 
83 

297 
7(1 
47 


442 


150 

230 

99 

vr 

-',  1  n 

i*y 

24fl 

22 

914 

369 

74 

M 


262 


148 

338 

1.048 

585 
741 
237 
184 
110 


3,681 


0,824 


3.810 


382 

MV9 
311 

250 
170 
414 

184 
1J9 


387 

1  .'{.'rfi 
1.  tki8 
Mi 
200 
120 
575 

■<iii 

3ft3 

32 

2.  797 

1.  143 

46 

61 

2,587 


2H5 
/2 

107 
MA 
461 

387 
603 
344 
112 
114 


«46 
\Si 
80 

161 

VK 

14-' 
38 


1,800 


1,188 


5.853 


3»4 

1H*\ 
143 

37H 

19(1 
IIW 


410 

I  t-W 
1.29.'. 
1U2 
183 
124 
424 

258 
379 
115 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 
235 
161 

2.  016 


03 

56 

56 

53 

363 

98 

220 

107 

fi8 

74 


3.880 


392 

^.•^( 

1,/" 

.U 
llli 
33.' 


130 

•  79 

M4 

74 

64 

64 

I.V4 

146 
171 
109 


823 

148 

83 

236 

206 

l.M 


Torml- 

Ii.ite-I 


1,704 


763 
145 

85 

106 

300 

l.«i 


f'endiiie 

l'*i.i 


Private  civ  il  i  ;um  « 


1,183 


Pfmdtnir 

Jtil.v   1. 
IH-itf 


Com 

tncnced 


3.338 


i.nt 


160 
92 

78 
124 
619 

2r>l 

2.^7 

140 

110 

71 


1717 


M 
43 


94 
> 


180 

58.S 

1.043 

78 

100 

55 

ir2 

110 

2N) 

37 

6 
1 

12 

10 

34 

7 

1    4*>6 

M.I 


I, on 


no 

93 

88 
136 

747 

100 
275 
106 
121 
68 


.sn6 

1-25 
78 

191 
94  I 

4.t 


1,134 


%vn 


166 

'ATI 

I.U39 

107 

103 

48 
207 

119 
2^4 
106 

10 
1 
30 
16 
18 
30 


143 

46 

52 

22.^ 

1(19 

211 

I.MJ 

57 

77 


3. 331 


1.X7 

134 

.'^4 
105 


\s\ 

64 

mi 

tU 

i  '■*' 

135 

S.H 

1(>5 

,'. 

77 

144 

762 

648 

45 

70 

71 

119 

1.37 

I6.'i 

40 


I,9.'.4 
218 
\fA 

212 

301 
105 


1,874 


146 
34 

61 
114 
243 

342 

462 

Jit 

41 

30 


2,306 


Ti-riiil 

naU-1 


I   IVridirif 
I    Jim.'  Ki 
19U) 


2,8M 


217 
lii3  : 
I 
259 
363 

l2.^ 

86 


1,660 


&,A83 


01 
816 


103 

.'.'■7 
71 

I.W 
66 

11(1 
1.^ 
30 


334 

8.'.  7 

622 

8<J 

99 

^1 

Mr- 

124 
l<»2 


130 

9b 

Hi 
103 
-204 

331 

1.'4 
49 


1, 4.^3 

2lH 
124 

256 
J68 

149 
lUU 


3.168 


)  H4-. 
231 
144 


1.806 


\\i 

31)1 

39,' 

4W. 

i:<i 


.384 


Ul 
1.537 


4.347 


1. '.».'-' 
7B7 


M 
M6T 


310 
356 
in.i 


2<^ 
17 


262 


1-44 

I  II 
44 

V/ 

1  n 


.'.44 

.•1 

'Kr.' 

SM 

54J 

87 


1.413 


2.TI 
JVl 


231 


l\.'A 


.IK', 

44 

31 

2.  777 

1.  12fi 

28 

41 


14.' 
,4« 


1 114 
.'3*'. 

.'78 
tV2 

I'M 

.(7 


1.380 


37': 

17^ 

1/.' 

Hi 
.'41 

K.' 

42 


275 

•C.I*', 

11.1 
Ml.-, 

l.'l 

.'14 
7.^ 


(•> 

(<) 
I 

144 
13.' 

I    .1«) 

.47J 
1.'6 


•>4 

.'.'4 

4.'. 

3y 


■  ncludes  ca..«-s  m  both  the  District  Court  for  the  Terru,,rv  ,,f  Alw.ka  »hich  »^. 
abolished  on  Fet,.  20.  1060,  and  In  the  l  .-^.  Dwrut  (  ourt  for  the  D,<tr  •  t  .f  V.kt 
which  was  oTKaiiued  that  day.  i->..i»i, 

'  Include.s  (*harle.<ton,  Florence,  and  dniiiifehiir.'   !u>!iin< 

'  hiciude.s  ("olunitiiaand  Aiken  divi-mns 

'  On  Keh.  20,  19»i<i.  the  4  divisions  of  the  Di.str.ct  (  ..uj-t  ',,r  ;  •  .   '1 . 
pWa.'^tl   functionlnff      All  civil  ca-ses   [jeiidiiiK   w.-re   ir  m-iferM.!   ,■  j  i 


■r\  'it  \,  L.-k.i 

,  '     1  tif     [,,    A  .  V 


,,ri:..-.l  „..j;:  ,.t  lU  -i.Uv  r,;  .\u-k,>,.r  t.  (!..•  i.r«  I  .>.  li|.«tri,-t  Court  f(.r  Ihe  DiMrirl 
■■  ^'.^-lia  1  lu»f  r.i-*s  traiL-Wi.,!  t,,  th..  -t  .,.■  ,>,,urlv  are  shown  an  termuiale.l  in 
...e.,NnetaMe,hutl  ,..  Ji,  ra.s.- t  .^,vf,.rr,..|  t„  the  C  S  dLMri.ttwuit  m  from  the  Lt 
',r.iMuK,hfr,.nit!.eJ.l  !iM.-.,  ,:  l  .'..  fr,„n  f  he  .M  1 1-.  l-l,,,,,  ,u„|  '.7  from  the  4t  h  dlM.Mu.i) 
are  lndu.le.1  only  in  i.'.e  ,■....,  ;,,.  li,..  r.,  t.' ,-  i  ^  !  -i..„,,  ,.,„.,(  „„  j,„...  j,,,  ,„X.J, 
tliey  have  tj^en  teriaiii  II..1  V.I. ,.   '.r.iii-'.r 


Table   <-'-2  —dvil  cases  eomtufnreii  ui  tke  IS    dutlr^rl   muris  dw-n 


if  Silt 


Ba-i.s  of  ,'iri,-iliction  and  nature 


Hm-hI 


Fl.«ra:  year  19»)0 


T.,ral 


Total  ca.ies 

V  ^.  casf,« 

United  States  plalntlfT 

liilted  Stales  lef<'n<lant-. 

Private  cases 

Fe<leral  rjuestlons  ... 

Plverslty  of  citlren.shlp... 

Admlnlfy 

Oener.il  liKul  luilsdiclion. 


.  NOO 


."0,  3.V^ 


s6  districts 


48,  «." 

19.  "J  I,'. 


District  of 
Columbia 


1 '..  fU9 

14,x72 

.V3Ifi 

4.  -xU 

37,  44.' 

.•9.  1.11 

8.  4.(7 

><.  :i.'.r. 

17,  ^42 

17.  Mil 

3.  4.^2 

3.424 

8,214 

«.  06.'. 

7f'.9 

116 

6,M 

5,296 

.^7 

:) 

\'23*> 


A..i,-ki,      I 
(  .iii.ii  Ktuicved 

/.iiic,         from  State 


I  t'l.iiii. 

an.l  \  irt:ln 

IM.inds 


I.  110 
81 


52 

29 

3,  0'.'9 

24 

2 

26 

2,  97s 


courts 


Total 


4,054 
140 


149 

I'J 
3,  '<• 

7 


A i^.J^'^k'/I'^'^'*-''  '"*>*'*"**  ^'«''''«'  '"'^urt  f'T  the   Territory   of    \;A-k.i  «' 
Aia.sk.1,  which  wa.s  organlied  that  dav 


las  ori?anlie<l  that  day 


»,v«     l!,,,::.-' 


,t;    y.>  r: 


50,284 
30,840 


14,986 

■V  <A 
t».  4  4  4 

'i.  .I '7 

17,  'A^ 

J,  tf»vX 

8.331 


86dlstricU 


49   8' J 

19.  8(.H 


l';-'r;i  t  ,. 
(  u.uilit  Ui 


14,784 

",,  (i-.ti 
,l<>   o4>. 

J,  9Jti 


t'l,  l»9«i 

i'^i 

•'.  1128 
'Al 


Alaska,! 
I       Canal 
I        /one, 
I       (iuam. 
aii'l  Virgil: 
i      I.-I.iii.l.'( 


2.442 

74 


Hcnio\.  ,| 

(roiii  St..,i,, 

ci  I  u  r  I  > 


1 
5.087 


.',2 
22 

2,.i«.8 
'29 
24 
31 

2,284 


3,701 


168 


3 

,1,  M 
Mi 

3.424 

.'1 

2 


-'!),  1  "■•     iiid   In  the   r..'».   I)l.st':,t   C.Mirt  for  the   District   ,if 
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Tablk  C-2.-CirtJ  cam,  commence  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  during  the  fisc^  years  1959  and  1960,  by  basis  of  jurisdiction  and  naturt 

of  suit — Continued  »«*i»io 


Ftom7Mrl96t 

PtMalyearlOeO 

1 

Basts  orjuriAdlctton  and  natare  of  suit 

1 

Total 

86  districts 

DLstrict  of 
Columbia 

Alaska, 
Canal 
Zone, 

Oaam, 
and  Virgin 

Islands 

Removed 

from  State 

courts 

Total 

86  dtetricts 

District  of 
Columbia 

Alaska, 
Canal 
Zone, 
Ouam, 
and  Virgin 
Islands 

Removed 

from  State 

courts 

U.S.  rAOES 

rnite<l  8ut«s  plaintiff 

15,030 

14,872 

115 

.52 

14,986 

14,784 

150 

52 

3 

Condemnatton  of  land 

totes:                    

Act 

830 

1,061 

326 

23 

304 

1,140 

327 

17 

10 

100 

143 

l&S 

16 

306 

6,411 
1S6 

3,665 
638 

687 
240 
327 
64 
100 

821 

1,076 

325 

23 

382 

1,140 

327 

16 

10 
157 

143 

155 

15 

■i02 

5,370 

156 

2,536 

621 

679 

241 

321 

59 

97 

5 

4 

1 

' " 8' 

0 

3 

1 

4' 

1,009 

1,206 

50 

60 

440 

1,139 

•234 

29 

2 

170 

133 

326 

30 

3C8 

4,929 

lift 

2, '251 

1,000 

888 

•266 

•278 

79 

44 

999 

1.190 

50 

59 

433 

1,130 

234 

27 

2 

165 

133 

326 

30 

304 

4.894 
113 

2,237 
933 

872 

265 

•269 

75 

44 

5 
12 

i' 

7 

s 

6 

4 

Fair  Labor  Standards 

Denaturalliatlon 

A  ntltrust  law^ 

Other 

Fiirfeituree 

Koo<i  and  drujr  laws 

Liquor  laws 

1 

F.iport  control 

Other 

"2 

i 
"io 

2 

4 
i" 

31 

1 

3' 

4 
2 
2 
5 

16 
1 
2 
4 

•■28-bour  law" 

Sa/ety  ,\ptillanoe  Act 

Hours  of  Service  Act. 

other 

37 

3" 

4 

Contract  actloa< 

Negotiable  Instrument* 

Hail  bonds  and  surety  bonds 

Other.. ! 

lituii  i>roperty  actions. . 

28 
9 
2 
2 
6 

i 

6 
6 
fi 

1 
5 
1 

12 
62 

i 

Tort  actions 

2 

lai  suits  

Admiralty  suits 

7 

All  other 

2 

l'nlt«d  ,Sut«s  defendant  . 

S,316 

4,633 

554 

29 

149 

5,854 

5,020 

812 

22 

166 

Enio.nini:  Federal  aKencie«i 
Haneas  cortnis: 

Deportation . 

1.068 

118 
663 
404 

121 
ISO 

75 

063 

387 

176 

60 

14 

1,345 

183 

1 

809 

117 
449 
302 

63 
147 

70 

635 

366 

172 

68 

14 

1,240 

181 

1 

242 

1 
104 
192 

58 
9 

I 

20 

19 

3 

' 

3*' 

1,517 

94 
767 
538 

92 

104 

71 

682 
336 
ISO 

76 

14 

1,267 

123 

14 

1,219 

94 
573 
313 

52 
97 
61 

665 

317 

150 

74 

12 

1,256 

123 

14 

29« 

17 

Other 

193 
221 

40 
5 

8 

15 
16 

5 

1 
4 

Motions  to  vacate  sentence 

1 

Contract  actions: 

laMirance.  war  risk. . . . 

3 

4 

8 
3 
1 

1 

"ift' 
■rj" 

22 
7 

8 

5 

1 

22 

3 

1 

Other..    

2 

2 

2 
3 
4 

2 

---......... 

Real  f)roperty  actions 

. 

17 

Tort  actions: 

Federal  Tort  Claims  Act: 
Personal  Injury: 

Motor  vehicles 

22 
28 

Other 

Personal  property  d 
Real  property  dama 

iuii>(n 

8 
10 

4 
4 

n 

3 
10 

ijte 

Other  tort  actions 

2 
9 

Tai.<tults 

4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

Admiralty 

AU  other 

rmVATE  CASK* 

Federal  question.        . 

8,4*7 

8.3S6 

57 

24 

79 

0,207 

9,088 

00 

20 

M 

alboad) 

Copyright 

412 

1.178 

300 

823 
2.616 
6S« 
600 
2S0 
204 

70 
347 

33 
217 
275 

404 

1,175 

205 

822 

%615 

631 

652 

348 

200 

68 

346 

33 

216 

360 

8 
3 
4 

4 

5 

400 

1,006 

230 

872 

2,646 

866 

737 

228 

308 

89 

280 

36 

315 

322 

74 

21 

68 

321 

280 

306 

1,086 

220 

871 

2,645 

828 

730 

230 

306 

88 

271 

36 

312 

313 

73 

21 

67 

312 

283 

11 
11 

1 

Employers'  Liability  Act  (i 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.. 

i' 

1 

1 

21 

1 
4 
1 
2 
g 

Habeas  corpus 

Jonos  .\ct— personal  injury 

to  seamen 

1 
21 

4 

.Miller  Act-  subcontractors 

to  United  SUtes 

7 
8 
2 
3 
2 
1 

17 
7 
8 
2 

1 
8 

Patent 

3 

3 
2 
4 

10 
2 
8 

16 

2 

Antitrust  laws 

5 

Bankruptcy 

1 

1 

Hanks  and  banking 

2 
7 
2 

Civil  Rljthts  Art 

1 

Ciinstltutionality  of  State  statutes 1 

Frelnht  rates  (ICC).        



1 
S 

3 

6 

1 

14 

Liibor- Management  Kclations  Act 

1 

3 

20 

Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1080 

Perishable  Comnioditlt-s  Act.    

22 

63 

SOD 

220 

22 

S2 

206 

212 

Railway  I^bor  Act     

1 
4 

8 

1 
9 
6 

g 

Trademark 

6 
13 

2 

All  other        

1 

7 

p..  

Diversity  o   dtltensh 

17,342 

17,340 

2 

8,700 

17,048 

17,024 

24 

3,424 

Contract  ac-tions: 

Insurance     

1.616 

173 

07 

9^418 

47 
364 

7,321 
4.387 
121 
ITS 
362 
3n3 
140 

1.636 

172 

97 

2,417 

47 
364 

7,332 
4,387 
131 
173 
362 
302 
140 

613 
16 
18 

339 

3 

86 

1,700 
781 
31 
63 
95 
31 
24 

1.262 
180 
113 

2,331 

36 
300 

7,036 
4,676 
146 
191 
301 
312 
175 

1,248 
180 
113 

2,325 

35 
299 

7,027 
4,674 
146 
191 
300 
312 

4 

298 

.NeKOttable  Instruments 

4 

Breach  of  warranty 

23 

other 

1 

6 

1 
1 

2" 

357 

Real  proi)erty  actions: 

Foreclosure 

8 

Other  (eioept  torts) 

70 

Tort  actions: 

Personal  Injury,  motor  veblole ..„ 

Personal  Injury,  other  negllKenoe 

Personal  property  damage,  necUcenoe 

Re<i|  property  datniicre,  ^^ 

1 

1,667 

708 

25 

76 

Personal  Injury,  nonnei 
Pervinal  nmnertv  dftm. 

^iifenoe               .  . , 

1 

40 

ago,  nofUMgUgaoce.. 

44 

All  other 

174 

1 

14 

=1 

/ 
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Table  C-2.— Civil  eeu«*  eommmred  in  the  U.S.  dittrirl  eovrin  dyiring  Ikf  i.^rnl 

of  atttt  —  Continiif'.l 


■vi'»  /'-■;*  ,/.,,/   ''>»;')    ;,./  }<ri^i^  „fj>,ni.^fh'ction  and  nature 


FI»c»J  year  19.'» 

FI.s<;i!  y.'iu-  I9fl0 

Haita  ot  iuriaiiieUOB  and  OAture  u/suit 

TotaJ 

•Wdirtrlcta 

Oitt-ict  of 
ColLunUa 

ALviki, 

Zoo*-, 
lioaa. 

aiiM  Virgin 
Iii  u;  !s 

26 

1 

Rrmoved 

fpilll  MatJ- 

20 

I'liai 

>^   llstrU-U 

I>lsfrli-t  nf 
Cluindia 

Ala.'vka. 
Canai 

7yCltlC. 

Uuaiii. 

and  \  IriEln 

Ixlands 

31 

S 
t 
1 

» 

»' 

4 

4 

2,«4 

474 
MO 

81 
80 

8 

4 

18 

4 

40 

103, 

Ul 

lit 

HaoMTed 

fn>m  SUt* 
courta 

FftjvATi  CASKS— onnttaiaad 

A'lxiilr&ltj 

3,45- 
go5 

7«7 
335 
23« 
112 
874 
31 
157 
6 

3.424 

a 

3.  y<> 

062 
1.126 
276 
208 
106 
072 

ao 

180 
2 

'..■iM 

•M'J 

1   ! ;  f. 
-■:« 

In.', 

4»'. 
l^' 

1 

21 

Cargo  damage 

906 
7X1 
331 
a5 
lU 
871 
30 
154 
5 

t 

Other  contract 

1 
1 

i' 

IS 
3 
1 

1 
3 

9 

i' 

CnlliHirm  nt  fM{M 

1 

il 

li 

Other  netiig»n<* 

Limitation  of  Uiiijaity 

Salvage        

3 

a 

Wage  uuu 

AJi  other 

— 

- 

— 

Qexi«a-al  UmuI  jurlsdtcUon. 

8,214 

6.238 

2.978 

7 

%.xn 

i,tt37 

i 

Contract  »cdon5          

Iti^ti  property  j^^'ti^Tis .__... 

Tort  actiaaa: 

Fenooal  injury,  motor  Tehicte 

1.283 

ua 

I.IM 
4S3 

10 
22 

lis 

82 

ua87 

2.230 
118 
144 

727 

62S 
204 

1.030 

ri 

6 

8 

00 

43 

6 

2,102 

14 

838 

2S8 

83 
82 
13 
14 
25 
19 
1    3H\ 
47 

3 
3 

1.060 
406 

1,201 

am 

19 

U 

US 

41 

1   : !  i 

hr 
IJ) 
80H 



678 

335 

1.1*; 

.Mi) 
M 
-■V 

110 

»; 

2.i5« 
4 

1 

PersonaJ  iBjury,  other  negligence             



Personrtl  projierty  datnage.  negUgeniv    

Real  property   lamage,  »U 

"'.'"."'.'.'.' 

Persooai  iDiary.  non-netUsBDoe...            

— — 

Persuiial  pri>{>erty  damage,  non-neglgeaoe.. 

— 

Divorce  Miil  aiiiiiit«>nance.. 

Insanity  

-.-      ...-_... 

1 

. -  - .     .«. ... 

104 
144 

170 

-  

▲doptkta  and  iniar'llanshlp. 

A  11    nt  Kur 

I 

5«7 

ttO 



Tablc   C"-3 — Civil  eatea  eommfncrti  tn  8^  ('  S    'liMtrnt 


rour(K  during  U^   U»,;i!   v-'ir  ff^Ur^  J  uHf  3",    liXIO,   h-j  ^,J,f|.  ,,f  •  url.^,ll^tv>n   nn,/ 


V 

8     '   A.^ 

K- 

ToU! 
ca-srs 

V  <    l.uU:.;i!T 

U.S   di-frri  laut 

''Inojlt  ind   ll.-itrlct 

Total 

Land 

cm- 

dein- 

natl'in 

1 — ■ — 

rair 

I*t-,r 

~tand 

ard^ 

Act 

1 

i-n 
fr.n-e 
nifnt 
V  i  1  :.< 

>  ■rfnitiires  and 
()»-iia.lle« 

CodtfMto 

Other 

T-,ta: 

vlew- 

en)oln 

K.d 

1     era! 

•gen 

rteti 

Hahea.1       | 

c».r;Mi,s 

1     T«». 

1 

1 

<>    Tai 

mil.'. 

Food 

and     I  1  ;'ior 

I>Pllf          .tiWS 

t 

•  ut;.cr 

liable    otlirf 
IrMtnij 

IIMDtS 

IVpof 
1  Ullon 

"l)>er 

1 

ClahTii. 

Act 

iilher 

i 

Total,  Wdlstrtcts 

40,852 
J.9S7 

14,  7fM 

9U9 

1          ,? 
12 

1.  NO 

'     "  94 

10 

4M 

f            « 

13 

17 

142 

12 

flO  1 

5<J  1 

«  1 

143 

*■ 

M2 

I    131           234 

as: 

i.'m 

1 

3  2X3 

I   ^•J.■ 
144 

^  irjo 
221 

'    I    2IW 
38 

i          »4 

KM« 

1    1.20« 

1    1.284 

3ly 

aso 

1st  drnrft   ... 

IWI     '                     ■ 

—                                -     S           T           )        T—             _    . 

-:  —  __■  -3^ 

i 

23 

I3N  1        113 

2 

1   ,         126 

13 

Maine      

liO 

1.  mi 

11^ 

I4» 

430 

9.  Mi 

49 

40« 

J.I 

44 

134 

1 
is 

I 

3 

137 

8 

75 
S 

2 

22 

i 

0 

11) 

8 
• 

• 

12 

(W 

1 
7 
S 

3 

J8 

4 

6 

105 

14S 

14 

151 
13 
20 
23 

TV.' 

f, 

s 

Xpw  TTampBhlre 

Rhode  I.nlund 

38 

a 

1 

•4 

H 

7 

12 

23 

5 
• 

6 

Puerto  Kiro 

I 

8 

6 

207 

1 

4 

2 

2d  circuit 

1,  ^42 

32 

171 

» 

m 

437 

340 

-     'p^=-     — ~ —  1  -  = 

M   .          Wll  :        £iy 

114 

88 

Connecticut. 
New  York 

North«Tn 

E7 

aoi 

8. 024 
44U 
243 

ISI 

205 
449 
49rt 

170 
41 

1.230 

4 

6 

4 

10 

37 

1 
12 

3 
14 

4  5 

7 

.11 

- 

.S9 

i: 
II 

3' 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 

8 

17 

W 

2V 

7 

54 

103 
141 

TV 
88 

30 

3« 
137 

111 

2V 

3 

3M 

47 

9 
3D 
V 

4 

W 

7s 

81 

3» 

16-' 

44«l 

42 

H 

314 

8 

.s 
3.1 

l.M 

12 

1 

M 

1         43  1         23 

2!          . 

10 

18 



Etwtcrn 

3 

.-(ntithem 

1            At       K.^  1       -u 

12 

W'«8ttTll      .  .           

Vermont _"'"!!! 

42             Ds 
1                1 

iW 

19 

3 

JO 
9 

4 

n 

72 

4.819  \ 



I>fanrare 

New     Jersey        

I'enn.sylviola 

East.Tn 

84 

8 

r 

88 

18 

1.3S  ' 
1.  liM 

l,04>s 
383 

•78 

t 

3,873 
»2,-. 

n* 

IT    ■ 
193  i 

421 

taa 

IJW 

108 

•13 

205  i 

34 
450 

323 

132 

2«-J 

1.  1W« 

»  1 
iH 

t2 
43 

U 

110 

30 

1 

V 

13 
6 
8 
4 

0 
1«  . 

4 

a 

2S 
22 

Si 

If 

!■» 

B.- 

1   ' 
} 

: 

1 

ID 
15 

14 

17 

3 
183 

107 

20 

lOH 
71 

3 

a 

114 

9 
12« 

Itrj 

41 
37 

178 

2 
27 

23 

5 

U 

137 

1 

i 

4 

4 

41 

2V 

3 

11 

I 

34 
i« 

1 — ~ 

n 

8 

Middle    -.   

g 

Wcstvm      _ 

4th    irrult 

57            11.) 
U  •            t/M 

33 

1« 

84 

31 

North  Carolina 
EAjitem 

311 

111 

HI 
M 

129 
^4 

7^ 
62 

101 
138  i 

5 

1 
1 
2 

3 
3 

8 

12 
2 

12 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
» 

14 

11    1 
1 

« 

7    ( 

2   . 

1    t 

31 

to 

2 

3 

i 

i 

13  . 

131             IV' 
19   ■          V, 

j>             ^"2 

24 

14   1            H  \ 
10  1            7   ' 
J  2             1-, 

23 

?   i 

4- 

a 

73 

23 
2.1 
3U 

21 
15 

2»  1 

i 

86  1 

30 
8 

5 

13 

4 

9 
34 

22 
10  1 

--  - 

8 
3 
k 

...... 

27 

8 

3 
3 

IS 

u 

8 
1 

41 

J7 

5 

8  1 
13 

8 
1 
1 
8 

U 
I 

3 

Mldd« 

1 

WVsU'm 

8«}uth  Carolina. 
Eastera 

.... 

Charlfitteo.  e4e.« 

Columbia,  otc.' 

Wrtstj-m  ...     . 

3 
2 

Virginia 

Eastern 

-'-.'.'.'.J 

1 

ViMtiem 

10 

T             •  ,          »  , 

1            21   1 

3 

19C1 


k 
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Table  C-S.-CWZ  eauM  eammenced  *l^JJ*f^,^rU  during  theJUcalyear  ending  June  SO,  1960,  by  basis  of  jurisdiction  and 
I  natun  of  *uU,  by  district,  not  including  Alaska — Continued 


U.S.  CASES 


c^irdilt  and  dWrlct 


West  Virginia: 
Northern 
m>uthem. 


.Mb  circuit 


AlHl>ama' 
Nortliern 
-Middle 
Southern 

Florida; 

.Northern 
Southern 

Oeorifla 

Northern 

Middle 

St>uthern 

lAiublana 
Eastern 
Wen  tern 

M  iH-HLsalppI 
Northern 
Southern 

Tf\a.« 

.Northern 
Eastern 
Southern 
W(>atern 


fith  clrnilf 

Kentucky: 
Eastern 
Western 
Michigan: 
F.  astern 
Western 
Ohio 

.Northern 

Eastern  division . 

Weetem  division . 

Southern ._ 

Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Teiinef«<*ie 
Eastern 

Northern   and   northxast 

em  divisions 
Southern  and  Wlnch»«ler 
divisions 
Middle 
Western 

7th  circuit 

Illinois 

Northern 

Eastern 

Southern 
Indiana: 

Nortliern 

Southern 
Wl,*<ionstn: 

Eastern. 

Western . 

Kth  Circuit 

Ark  lin.sjis 
K,  aster  n . 
Western 

lOWH 

Northern 

Southern 
Minnesota 
M  l.vsourl 

Eastern 

Western 
Nebraska 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

9th  circuit 

Ariz<ina 

(■allfornia: 

Northern 

Sou  them 

Idaho 

Montao 
Nevada... 
Oregon 

S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  tnbK 
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Tabt-f  C-3.— Ctrfl  00999  OOmmeneed  in  8fi  r.S.  dittrict  court»  during  the  /l^al  yvar  endinif  June  50,  19ii0,  by  b<isi«  of  furijtdi4^iion  and 

nature  of  »ttit,  >y  dittrirt,  n<ft  including  A  lank  a  -Continuei\ 


3    CASES 


Totftl 

caer* 

■SO. 

51 « 

W 

Tot/il 
18 

U^.  pUlntlfl 

r^.  defrndant 

Cllll- 

ri:it  l.'ii 

Filr 
Labor 
St  III' 1 

trds 

Act 

2 
3 

(Jt!l<T 

en- 
foroe- 

5U1U 

ft 
5 

I 

K  >rfpttnrBii  an'! 

COntricts 

OOier 

T  .t »; 

rnjoln 
hV.l 

lUVs.^ 

Tart 

1  'iHlm? 
Art 

Tax 

JUll.'< 

'   irnii*    in'I  district 

ct>riiii.s 

Too.! 

ni:  I 

Act 

l.l'inor 

Ottl«- 

tl.il  ,.' 
lu.-itrii 
ments 

Other 

Ullun 

1  iUkt  '■ 

•  UhiT 

Kiislem 

ir 

H 
4r) 

• 

liJ 

in 

q 

4 

10 
17 

3 

91 

iR 

Ul 
19 

4WI 

4 
14 

5 

4 

an 

m 

an 

fi7 

3 

Wnrtim      

1 

5 

21 

I 

lOlli  circuit              -- 

2,8iy 

gi6 

ami 

M 

\T, 

101) 
sT) 

275 

M 

37 

u 

19 

30 

1 

} 
3 
3 

• 
3 

0 

86 

M7 

lis 

•JtW    1          XI 

3B 

(Viliiru'lo     

383 

311 

2fln 

414 

IH4 
13W 

7 

ST 
W 

M 
4.i 

:.>» 
1 
8 

« 
14 

2 

3 

H) 

5 
11 

1 

1 
4 
3 
2 

3 

3 
1 

7 
2a 

4 

2 
3 
3 

e 

s 

S2 

M 

_t 

1» 
32 
34 
12 

12 

» 
10 

6 

1- 
i.t 
10 

1 
21 
14 

21 
13 

11 
1 
B 

49 

M 

1 J 

ir. 
26 

14 

It) 

3 

c 

Ifi 

A 
1 

7 
229 

8 

« 

4 
4 

Ul 

3U 

3 

3 

11 

4 
• 

3 

Kansjw         ..... 

2 

New  Mexico ..  

T 

Oklah<iii)a; 

Northrtn                  --     . 

o 

Efistem                      

] 

WesUm                    

— 

n 

1 
2 

9 

rtah 

Wyominjf 

1 
13 

!■!: 


\  r  r. 


\.  •>  y.  s 


Ctr<-iiit  »t\<\  <li*trlct 


ToUil  S«  dUtricls- 


1st  clrttiit 


Maine 

Mm—chusem 

New  H»nBT>shlre. 

Rhode  Isluid 

PuerUi  RJeo . 


2d  (^jciilL 


Connectimjt 

New  York 
N'orth»Tn . 
KAatcrn.- 
8outh«rn 
Weitern. 

Vfi  luoot-    . .  - . 


9A  clitult. 


Delawar* 
Nfw  J«rwy  . .  . 
PennsylTarla 

Kaitern . . 

Ulddle. 

WflBtarn. 


4th  rtrcuJt. 

Marylwid.        . 

North  ("■rollii* 
KitMtem 

Middle        - 
Wastfrii. 


South  Caroliii* 

Ea«terri 

Charlnston,  I'tc.'. 

Columbia,  etc'.. 

Western     

VirRinla: 

KdBtern      .    .      

WejtUrti 

West  VlTKinla: 

Northern 

Sotitlwm,. 

5th  rtrmit 


Alahama 

\orXbem. 
Middle... 

Southern. 
Florida. 

Northern. 

Southern. 
Oeorma 

N'lrthem 

Mid.lle. 

Southern 


Fe<ler»l  question 


I  CopT- 

T«U1     rl«bt 


Ein-  I  /ones 

ploy        Fair  |    Act 

•n     |[.«borl    Ua-    i    (ttm-   :  Milier 
li*-     .Htand  ,    tmm      n>en  i      Art 
MlUy  .    »r\ia    frtrpnti     \n- 

.^'■t    '     Alt  )urte:i) 


Dlrwslty  of  rltU.»rnWp  nvkct 


'Iter::    cth. 


:  otal 


421  24 

*'-   ',  I 

24,S   j  I'J 


3K 


1 

4 


M   I 

3.  i:-; 

l.W   '. 
154 

8 


I 

I'-i 


21) 
1 
2 
3 


-  ■    -    I  ■■" 

V,   I  14   I 

W^  I  217  I 

1  I  jy 
i         I  I. 


an 

lu 


8 
7 
1 
2 
1 

214 


987 

W 

3UI 

i« 

32 

1 

I 

Itfl 

10 

21 

4 

4i»i 

7 

IM 

- 

."il 

( 

i;» 

i    1 

la« 

-* 

110 

7   i 

10 
98 

'an" 
m 

n 


2.  MS 
36 

4 

32 


1.797 


« 

1.77« 
13 


77 


16 

S6 

3 

1 

1 

30 


730 
34 


30 
3 
9 
2 


IW 


I 


IM3  I 


13 

8 
4 

S   , 
1    I 

4^ 


xxa 

162 


11 
u 

3 

7 
86 


461 


3 

19 


417 
117 

36 

■21 
14 


yj 

14 

24 

J4 


61 
IW 


31 
4 

1 


78 


M 


1,07* 


21 
KH4 


40 

27    i 


14 

Hi 


1  ! 


.1 

II 


'I 


Se«  fo<*»Bote«  at  end  of  table. 


4A 

4 

I 


«J 


133 
2« 


27 

» 
1 


12 

14 

4 

8 
S 


« 
38 

im 
« 
i  I 


OB 


M 

12 


II 

26 

17 
2 
7 


37 


14 


1 
i 


1,1 

11 


ii7 


33 

l'> 

'<! 

.V-4 

I  i 
1 

iln 


17.04 
403 


30 

21  •< 

129 


^922 


IM 


C-i'iilracU 


Inaw- 


r«T^oii»i 

Injiirli'fl. 

I      a«-k:lIkr>'Mi'e 

[WO[>-    . 

,    "ty    1 

OtliiT     i.'ll..'i'  M  (itnr    I  ith.-r 
vi'biile 


Adn  |. 
raJty 


.M« 


26 

111 

4 

3 

10 

W 

3 

i 

5 

10 

4 

30 

2S 


3«.2   I  \<^ 

i'K'.i  4i 

'"1  » 

l.tb   I  i 
l.hl5 


4 

75 

91 

r 

31 


116 


4 


40 

343 

<'\ 
141 
4.11 


1.4M 


3U 


17 

1* 
4 

24 


80 


4'.< 

3n 

^ 

3«r-, 
^  I 


1 

3 

'■■ 

4 

S 

12 

.~i 

23  1 

5 

1 

S 

9 

4 

4 

2 

.V4 
4  121 

It 

1-i 

1 

It   i        liH 
I 

i:t>     i,  478 


1  1  ( 


5J 

15 
8 

7 


XJi 


(^2 

254 

»7 


in 

62 

im 
i-i 
6.^ 

an-2 

bi 


I  I 


u 

iM 


.  I  iim 
«  I  3n>* 
3 

IV. 


1 

r, 
1 
6 


27 

8 

30 

t 

i<tw 

u 

1,212 

109 

1^ 

3 

37 

7 

U7 
3 


74 

l.*i7 
II 


<«r<) 


l« 

I3n 

TO? 
232 
7H7 
IV. 

m 

,Vi 
33 


l.T. 

41 
47 

IT 
K3 

4S 
71 


M« 


14 

10*1 

3n« 
»i 

92 
287 

119 

fi 
4 
8 


fiC 


94^^ 


3.Xi 


211 

in 

10 
14 

V, 
II 

in 
39 


5 
22 

3« 

1 

12 

Ifl 
3 

e 

7 


N    I 

3 

5 

.■5 


5 
73 

4 

4 
8 

333 

an 

14 

u 
u 


14 

7i 

21A 
2» 

23ii 
73 

I'> 


-f^ 


II 

M 

4 

HI 

.11 

n 

13 


M 


l,47S 

fCl 

H7 

3« 

32 

8 

4« 

14 

1^ 

12 

aofl 

103 

127 

r 

M 

g 

2ii 

32 

182 


l« 
3 

2 

S 

13 

U 

i 


79 
64 

15 
II 

81 
U 

17 

71) 

oen 


M 

It 
34 

T7 
273 

«7 
27 
22 


n 

19 


1 


2 

1,  222 

1 

"138 

10 
SO 


U 


iP^i 
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-Civil  ea»e9  commenced  Ui  86  U.8   district  courts  during  the  flsml  ymr  ending  June  SO,  mO,  hy  basis  of  iurisdirtimi  and 

nature  of  auit,  by  district,  not  including  Alaska — Continued 

PRIVATE  CASF.S 


rireull  and  district 


LouUluna: 

Fa.slem 

We.'t^rn 
M  texi.'wlppl: 

Northern 

Southern 
Teia.5: 

Northern 

Ka^tern 

Southern 

Western 

6th  drcult 

K(V  tuoky: 
KfL'tem 
Western 
Mich  lean 
K astern 
V^  extern 
Ohio 

.Ndrtl.em 

K  wtem  dtvtalon 
W  e«t*rii  illvljlon 
Sotitliorn 

("iiiclniDill 
Coliinilus 
1  >nyton 
Teriies,se«' 
Ka.'itM-n 

.N'orth««m  and  iKirth*«i!t«m 

divtejon 
Soutliem    an<l    Wlnch«(tt«r 
division 
Mid. lie 
W  estcm 

7th  circuit 

IllllH.ix 

Northern 

Ka.'itam 

.Southern 
Indtiira 

Northern 

.Southern 
WLioiri.^lj): 

Kant  em 

We.stem 

8th  circuit 

Arkan.^as 

Ka.siom 

Western 
Iowa 

.Northern 

.'Southern 
Vtbinesota 
MlK«ouri 

Ka.«tem 

N^  estem 
Nehniska 
North  Dakota 
South  DukoU 


Arlrona   . 

Califonua: 
.N  ort  hem 
Soutlwm. 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

Ore  (ton 

Wasl.iricton: 
Kiw-item 
\\  estem 

Ilunait 


Colorado 

KaiLsas 

New  .Meikx) 

Oklahoma: 
.N  ort  hem 
Ka.stem 
Western 

Iteh 

WyOBltAg 


■  Includes  313  motlona  to  raisite  nntenoo. 

*  Includes  CharlustoB.  JFlorenoe,  and  Oomfoburg  dlvM< 


I  Includei  ColumbU  and  Aiken  divisions. 
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TabL£   C-4a. —  Method  oj  di^positton  of  ci'i!  ra<'-^  '■  i  >••  ii<i!. .1   lu     n.j  ?',,  _f,\, ,;;  .,,-,j.    j',t:ii  ;  .,  ,1;^/. 

I. an'!  I'lVV"."!  Mum-  t>«^*ii  oinittfl  fri'n.  this  taMel 


March     ; 


Tol.il 

1 

1 

1       By  tri.i 

1           tn  ll 

'■  n  .ifUT 
Uv'in 

Without  ii.r;!,  - 

;   nr   !    V    iNiIi-^'Ilt    ■ 

Fly  traii'sf 

or  cnn-^ 

1 

11  y  court  on  con- 

tf.^lM  motion 

before  trial 

r,  n'ni.m.l, 

rsroiiit  an<l  district 

,\ft^r  motion  h^aril 
or  I  r>  ' ':  ll  held 

Other  nonoontr.-ii.  1 
disposJtiou 

'h'hiUon 

Ni:n!-.T 
of  C.iSl'3 

P.-'vat 

Numlx'r 
of  cues 

'   I'ercciit 

N'umb«r 
ofcMes 

Percent 

N'umlx-r 
of  cases 

I'em  nl 

.N'unilier 
of  ciLSea 

I'ert-i  lit 

Tnt.iJ  .ill 'li.strirt-S      

58,081 

6.613 

Hi  J 

lv4 

I 

9.7 

^«M 

11.  A 

0.713 

16  7 

30,070 

53.3 

S.100 

8.8 

T'.f  ll  si;    l,,trii-t.-i 

1  );.•.!  Ill  t    if  ( 'olijiiibia  ' - 

-MikiK.i, '  ( 'iii,il  Zoni',  1  iuam,  and  Virgin  I.slamls 

4«.  "Cvl 
4,  141 

.^,  t)X7 

1ft  ^ 

7    ( 

4,  TOO 

1,017 

942 

•  6 
24  6 

8.003 

721 

88 

18,2 

17  4 

1  7 

28.173 

l,8l>U 

9U7 

57  7 
43  7 
19  6 

1,941 

2.  s7t; 

1  n 

'            7  1 

1-'     ;r'-u  t   

2,  IK 

235 

11.  1 

200 

0.A 

106 

0.0 

1,307 

71  2 

flO 

3.3 

M.niii-                                 .   ...         

176 

1,260 

73 

166 

4S3 

10 
141 
12 
30 
42 

17 
11   1 
16.4 
18.  1 

0.7 

17 

136 

1 

15 

41 

0.7 

lao 

1.4 
9.0 

• 

30.1 

87 
OM 

.%3 
113 
3W 

40.4 

78.3 
7Z6 
68.1 
«.3 

0 

41 

H 

4 

6  1 

.M  .LS.Silchli.'«-tf,^                                .                             .-_-....,-...... 

3  •' 

.V-'w  ll.i/iii>fih:r»'   - - 

'*  •', 

RlKxi.'  Nliui'l    .    .    - 

4  s 

PuiTtO   lilCO          . 

m 

10.  • 

Jcl  .-irciiit      

9. 373 

6T7 

7  2 

640 

Ct 

i.tti 

ICS 

%.m 

•&7 

367 

3.8 

fonnpcticiit 

44(1 
1.154 

6.S77 
4;Vi 

.'4.' 

s,no 

i              1U« 

420 

35 

46 

7.5 
0  4 
6.4 
8.1 
10.0 

100 

107 

42 

270 

100 

12 

30.7 

24,1 
3.6 
4.2 

-23.1 
5  0 

ir 

2 

\m 

1,160 
37 
17 

34  1 

5 

16.3 

17  6 

8  8 

7  0 

247 

284 
793 
4,513 
251 
Ifil 

46  9 

(•,4  .'. 

f  >.S    f , 

.'.*.  0 
66,5 

65.7 

0 

14 

Ji'i 

10 

6 

]  7 

.Northern      

1  1 

Kivstem        

.•viiitherii     .          

t  1 

u  •■srcni       

.'  3 

\>!:iii)!:t               

" 

3<i  oir'Mi.' ..„ 

616 

11.8 

S4« 

Ml4 

«t 

lat 

x»* 

166 

8.3 

Pt-liivi  .irt"   . 

.S-w  JiTsey 

100 

l.OM 

2.059 

rrr 

I    ly.' 

393 

18 
96 

183 

30 

47 

110 
8.7 

8.9 

HO 

30.8 

12.0 

10 
76 

134 
Sf, 
61 

230 

10,0 
7.0 

6.0 
14,6 

5   1 
56.0 

3 

ro 

3M 
74 

303 
44 

3  0 

24  9 

18.6 
19  6 
17  0 
11.2 

61 
616 

1.302 

212 

631 

82 

61  0 

,'.6  7 

•  J  : 
JU.  w 

13 

•29 

f, 

'.  1  0 

f'cniwylvinii 

K:i.<tPn.        

3  I 

Miil.i:.-         

1    •> 

\V  I'st.T!: 

'    ' 

Virgin  I^l.iri.N      

4th  cirruit 

3.m 

364 

10.1 

43S 

ll.S 

•a 

3S.5 

1,860 

51.8 

101 

20 

V!  ir\  i.in^  1      ... 

912 

IK. 

186 

468 
191 

802 
273 

87 
160 

05 

14 
27 
'23 

3S 
15 

1116 
30 

6 
10 

10.4 

7  5 

11  8 

12  4 

8  1 
7  9 

11.9 
11  0 

6.9 
6.9 

60 

27 
21 
-28 

75 
45 

7  6 

14  5 

9  2 

1S.1 

16.0 
23  6 

310 

10 

3D 

9 

4« 

6 

364 

36 

10 
» 

36.0 

5.4 
8.7 
4  8 

10  5 
3  1 

39  7 
13  2 

11  6 
17.8 

411 

132 
liS7 
123 

JM 

1  !  J 

294 
161 

60 

no 

45   1 

71    M 

•  ,h   f. 

•  <     1 

(i)   7 
».-■   .1 

.i3  0 

'*J  1,1 

7a4 

Is 

.1 

4 
,1 

6 

M 

^ 

4 

I 

■1  0 

.N.ir'.h  I'lpilina: 

K  l-it.TIl 

Nfl.l.lle 

1  r, 

VS  ("tttiTIl 

I  ft 

P<.)Uth  C':ir(i.iri:i 
KivstfrTi 

4  7 

W  fstern 

\itifiiiia 

Kv^tt-rn       

1 

;  -»           11  7 
Ja             13  0 

V\  twitfrii 

i  y 

VN  vt  Virnuii-i 

-N'orlheni     ....   

Southern 

7 
• 

8.0 
&3 

4  6 
.6 

.:th   -ir'-'iif 

9.226 

1.062 

11.6 

907 

10.8 

l.MO 

20  0 

4.704 

62.0 

524 

5  7 

.^Libanii 

.SortlM'rn  .  . . 

MO 
14.1 
.73 

l.M 
1,  4.V) 

544 

266 
-242 

i.so-i 

fi40 

:.■«) 

4Jf. 

1,m!4   '. 

534 

2HI 

lo.', 

A) 

211 
212 

75 
67 
31 

105 
54 

It 
A' 

82 
72 

39 

20.6 
lt>.  1 
12.1 

13.2 
14.6 

13.8 
21.4 
12.8 

7.0 
8.4 

<i  0 
10.  4 

10  9 

16  5 

7,6 

7.3 

10.0 

!  1  <     ■ 

33 

16 
-J6 

23 

140 

117 
26 

30 

117 

« 

8 
21 

48 
36 
88 
32 
174 

6.5 

11   2 

9.5 

15.2 
9.7 

21.6 

9.8 

12.4 

7  X 

5  2 
6.3 

6.4 
8.0 
8.7 
6.0 
63.1 

106 

40 
»4 

47 
182 

147 

47 

30.6 
-28.0 
30.8 

31  1 

12.6 

27  0 
17.7 

218 

67 

104 

,M 

760 

177 
1-26 
175 

603 

271 

120 

2:27 

411 

.4y 

7J4 

Mi 

73 

4J.  7 
3.»   1 

r.  »« 
Cui.  4 

3-2  .'. 

47  0 

72.  3 

4<-,    1 

42  3 

77   4 
1.7   6 

■^•i  S 

;.7  1 

71,  4 
tS.S   7 

2e.  1 

;a  5  1 

i'J 

7 
2*' 

: 

l.Vi 

> 
11 

t 

M 
lA 

111 
16 

24 
IN 
40 
23 

2U.S 

w  ^ 

Mi'l.lle 

.Southern 

4   U 

y  .5 

4  (S 

111  s 

.•.  1 

4.1 

'  5 

I'lorKla 

-NorthtT!! 

Southern 

(J«'or(fla 

NorthtTTi 

.Mid.ll.- 

.Southeni       ..    . 

IxiUISliUl.l 

K astern 

64H 
188 

3 

37 

180 

62 

85 

80 

6 

36  f. 
29   4 

1    0 
11   0 

24  0 
14   J 

X   4 
If..  7 

1.8 

2  6 
lU  0 

Wpstrrn 

.MlS,sl,'4!il[i[il 

Northern 

Southern                .         ... 

4  8 

3  2 

4  1 
3  9 
4.3 

Northern. 

K.wstern     ....           

Southern       ... 

W. •stern !II""IIIIIim 

(■  iP  ll  Zone 

Mil  .■irriii'       . 

4,  Kix 

474    ' 

(.■•( 

M     [' 

i,(»-.: 

■  ^  1     'v 

.'  .'..-v 

4   4 

Kentii<k> 

Ka«terri 

\V  ••stern 

MichiKuii 

Eivsteru 

\^i'sfern 

1  'hill 

Northern.    

Soutiwrii           

270 
314 

I.2.'>7 
250 

1,178 
475 

4J11 
14W 
316 

4.' 

H> 

118 
26 

68 
23 

60 

IS  6 

12.7 

0.4 
10  0 

5.8 
4,8 

1'..  4 
M.  8 
19.0 

4.3 

3V 

95 
24 

74 
50 

16 
14 
14 

16  0 
12  4 

7  6 
9.3 

6  3 
10.6 

3  8 
9  4 
4.4 

20 
70 

307 
66 

418 

»V 

82 

10  7 

2--'  .1 

24  h 

25.  ,'.   1 

•<A  • 

IK    7 
1 

i'J    ' 

137               ,■*)  7 
147                 4ti    H 

'.M                  .'r4    J 

1,1.-.   .             52    1 

.'.^.'.                49  7 

1» 

is 

t.l 
h 

3-: 

12 

3« 

lU 

IIH 

7   0 

4   9 

,1    1 

2  7 
2  5 

9  0 
4  7 

Ti  ritiesw'*' 

Kantern 

lUO 
238 

.M    2 
67    1 

7-2.2 

\ll.hlle 

\^  •stern 

4 

13 

3  2 

7'!    rir  ■ilU    

4.  243 

42<'. 

in.  1) 

42V 

ill   1 

VFM 

■22  f. 

2.311 

54.  5 

2  8 

Itiinoi.. 

Northern 

K.i.stern 

.-^Hitherii  .  -  .                 ] !""!]"II 

.(4«   ' 

2uy  '• 

.is   I 

y.  0 

11.0 

In  .' 

231 

7K 
17 

10.  4 

22.5 

8.1 

1.) 

.'1     7 
6.  2 

1,  141 
14« 
134   ! 

.11,6 
42.2 
64.  1 

58 
V 
7 

2.8 
2.8 
3.3 

!*«*  footnotes  at  end  of  tmMe. 
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Table  C-4&.~ ^felhod  0/  ditpotition  of  dvil  cases  terminated  during  the  fiscal  year  1960  by  disincl—ConVmucd 
I  (Land  casn  hvn  been  onrttted  tnm  this  tabW 


3187 


1 

Total 
cases 

By  trial  or  aft«r 
trial  begun 

By  court  on  con- 

Without contest  or  by  consent ' 

circuit  lind  district 

1 

tested  motion 
bHore  trial 

After  motion  h^ard 
or  pretrial  held 

Other  noncontested 
disposition 

or  consolidation 

1 

Number 
ofcaaes 

Percent 

N'utnber 
of  cases 

Percent 

N'umher 
of  cases 

Percent 

Number 
of  caaes 

Percent 

N'uniher 
of  cases 

Percent 

In  liana: 

-NortlMTTl 

452 
664 

277 
184 

44 

45 

22 

30 

0.7 
8.0 

7.9 
16.3 

19 
44 

23 

17 

4.2 
7.  S 

8.3 
9.2 

63 

110 

79 
47 

13.9 

19.5 

28.5 
2S.5 

.'IIO 
349 

14.1 

8fi 

68.6 
61.9 

52.3 
46.7 

16 
16 

8 

4 

H<iuUi«m . . ..    . 

3.S 

Wis<s.nsln 

Ka.vtem 

2,8 

Western... 

2.9 

2.2 

8th  circuit 

3,628 

408 

11.2 

342 

9.4 

395 

10.9 

2,  348  1          64.  7 

136 

3.7 

.\rk  iiLsfts: 

Ka^tnm 

250 
177 

146 

233 

1,043 

584 
712 
236 
171 
87 

45 
27 

18 
15 
69 

100 
72 
34 
18 
10 

18.0 
15.3 

12.3 

6,5 
6.6 

17.1 
10.1 
15.0 
10.5 
11.5 

24 

13 

11 
34 
47 

49 

122 

Z5 

13 

4 

9.6 
7.3 

7.5 

14.7 

4.6 

8.4 

17.1 

11.1 

7.6 

4.6 

•7 
i 

36 

32 
43 
32 

23 
132 
49 
26 
15 

2.8 
20.3 

21.9 

IS.  ,^ 

3.1 

3.9 
18.5 
21,7 
1,^2 
17.2 

168 
93 

82 

119 
S80 

373 
358 
106 
113 
56 

67.2 
52.5 

56.2 
51.3 
814 

63.9 
60.3 
46.9 
66.1 
64.4 

6 

6 

3 

21 
16 

89 
28 
12 

I 

W  est«m 

2.4 

Iowa 

.Northern 

4.6 

Southern 

2.1 

Minnewt* 

9.1 

.Mi.s.-».ur1 

KviKim 

1.4 

Western 

•  T 

Nflinwika 

3.9 

-North  Hftkota 

6.3 

South  I>akotii  . 

.6 

2.3 

0th  circuit 

0.430 

737 

7,8 

I.ISO 

12.5 

680 

7.2 

3.725 

39.5 

3.098 

32.9 

Arir/ina     , 

falitomla 

.Nortliem 

877 

1.214 
1,598 
191 
101 
115 
546 

207 

482 
S6 

963 

32 

^796 

1.184 

45 

44 

53 

125 
IW 
31 
30 
21 
102 

19 
43 

12 

27 

14.1 

10,3 
12  0 
16,2 
15,7 
18.3 
18.7 

9,2 

8,9 

14.0 

7,4 

42 

180 
17.5 
24 
14 
18 
64 

21 
80 
14 

10.^ 

1 

299 

137 

3 

3 

11,1 
14.8 

no 

1Z6 

7.3 

1.5.7 

11.7 

lai 

16.6 
16,3 

28.9 

3.1 

10.7 

12.1 

6.7 

6.8 

64 

136 
180 
36 
24 
31 
87 

40 

47 
6 

1 

14.3 

11  2 
11   3 

18,8 
12,6 
27,0 
16,0 

19,3 
9.8 
7.0 

.3 

177 

724 

1,003 

89 

107 

43 

2&4 

121 

302 

63 

71 
15 
5<)9 
139 
27 
21 

46.9 

59.6 
62,8 
46.6 
56.0 
37,4 
48.4 

58.5 
62.7 
61.6 

19.6 
46.9 
20.4 
12.3 

60,0 

47.7 

51 

49 
48 
11 
Ifi 
2 
28 

6 
10 

1 

159 

16 

1,846 

844 

10 

1 

13  i 

f'outhem 

4.0 

Malio  

3.0 

Montana 

6.8 

.Nevada 

8.4 

'irejon          .                                                       

1.7 

Wa.ililn(rton: 

KtaOn 

5.1 

Wejit«rn 

3,0 

ITawati 

2,  1 

AKska:                                                                     

1st  dlvlston   

1.2 

2d  divUlon 

43,8 

3<1  divUlon 

62 
14 

1 
5 

2.2 

1.2 

2.2 

11.4 

20 

.7 

50,  0 

4 111  division 

66.0 

1.8.  dutrict  court 

4 
14 

8,9 
3L8 

74.  4 

Onain 

22.2 

Z3 

10th  droult 

1403 

312 

118 

516 

2a7 

690 

23.7 

943 

37,8 

132 

5  3 

Tolormdo 

Kan.<«.^ 

New  Kfexlcn 

Oklahoma 

-N'ortherB 

300 
837 
277 

184 

137 
370 
186 

48 
65 
45 

31 
28 
53 

22 
20 

12.3 

7.8 

1&2 

16.8 
20.4 
14.3 
11.8 
17.9 

58 

287 

24 

49 
22 
32 
27 
17 

14.9 
34.3 

8.7 

26.R 
16.1 
8.6 
14.5 
16.2 

142 

172 

62 

37 
14 

136 

18 

9 

36.4 
20.5 
22.4 

20.1 

10.2 

36.8 

9.7 

8.0 

130 
291 
127 

48 

66 

128 

1(13 

60 

33.3 
34.8 
45.8 

26.1 
40.9 
34.6 
55.4 
68.6 

12 
22 
19 

19 
17 
21 

16 
6 

3.1 

2,6 
6.9 

Ka.siem... 

10.3 

WestwTi 

12.4 

I'tah 

5.7 

Yfyomltig I.IIIIIIII 

113 

8.8 

5.4 

1  Includes  dlsmlaeaj  ."or  want  of  prosecutkn.  delaaK  Judgment,  consent  judgment, 
and  con.^ent  dlsmliaial. 
'  Does  not  Include  mental  healtk  and  district  training  school  cases. 


•  Indndes  cases  in  both  the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  o(  Alaska  which  was 
abolished  on  Feb.  20.  1960,  and  in  the  U..s.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska, 
which  was  organized  that  day. 


Table  C-5. —  Time  intervals  from  filing  to  ditvosilion  of  civil  cases  '  in  which  a  trial  was  held,  terminated  in  86  U.S.  district  cmirts  during 

tkefiacal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960,  by  district 


Interval,  flling  to  disposition 

Total  trtali 

Nonjury  trials 

Jury  trials 

ClrcuJt  and  district 

9^ 

2 

ll 

e 

i 

a 

1 

is 

9 

ll 

II 

1 
ll 

0  0 

m 

0 

h 

0  >. 

0 

>> 

0 

■0 

^  m 

1-  _ 

Sc 

**  s 

c  5 
Z  > 

_  I. 
00 

en 

•c  0 

0 

•M 

E- 

0 

•a 

Is 

L 

^ , 

c  3 
It 

Total.  86  districts. 

4,07« 

4M 

1,100 

1.677 

1,708 

32.1 

17.8 

2,500 

228 

480 

801 

901 

28.3 

las 

2,479 

271 

620 

786 

802 

35.9 

16,  6 

H  metropolitan  districts ».. 
74  other  districts 

2,088 
Z801 

06 
403 

18 

836 

774 

33 

688 

l.OM 

161 

1.038 
S70 

20.2 
4a7 

23.0 
14.3 

1,063 
1,447 

73 

155 

166 
324 

353 
638 

471 
430 

21.7 
33.1 

22.3 

16.5 

1,035 
1,444 

23 
348 

170 
460 

280 
506 

662 
240 

18.6 
48.3 

26.7 
12.4 

District  of  Columbia  • 

300 

118 

1L7 

2a7 

133 

4 

16 

61 

63 

15.0 

20.6 

166 

9 

6 

90 

61 

0.0 

20.8 

Ist  circuit 

386 

13 

48 

»l 

96 

18.4 

30.8 

136 

10 

10 

38 

69 

23.0 

21.2 

109 

2 

24 

46 

37 

23,9 

20.6 

-.__ 

Maine 

10 
141 
13 
80 
41 

2 
10 

8 

37 
3 
1 

10 

68 

r 

14 

6 

8 
61 

8 
16 
3t 

6 

72 

1 

8 

39 

1 
9 

...... 

2 

27 

3 

27 
1 
4 

34 

4 
69 
11 
22 

3 

1 
1 

3 

18 
2 

MiLsiiachusptta . 

New  Ham^ahlre , 

26.2 

10.0 

26.0 

17.0 

26 
7 

11 
2 

24 

3 

11 

27.5 

20.7 

Rhode  Island 

8.8 

23.8 

28.9 
26.3 

1 
0 

3 

6 

Puerto  Kkt) 

'28.1 

26,6 

...... 

1 

I 



1 

See  footnotea  at  end  of  table. 
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March  3 


Tabljb  C-5. —  Time  intervaia  from  filing  to  dtipn^ition  of  c\i  il  rat,  ■<  '  tn  }ih  <  h  ,j  i:  mi  uds  htlii,  tntmntUrti  tn  SH  I  .S.  dislntt  cuuil.*  ilunng 

the  fi.*cnl  year  fndxng  J  urn-  ■;ii^   1  i^<'K  '"/  dtstricl      ('ontinu'd 


riri  ult  and  district 


2<!  .ircult 

foiini'itkut 

Nfw  Vork 
Sort  hern 

K.kstt'rn. 

Southern 
W(>st«rn 

Vrriiionf    


3.1  drciilt 


D«'I.twarp    

I'l'iin-iyl  vania 
Kastem. 
Middle 
W  I'.stwn 


4lh  circuit . 


Miiry I.1111I     -  - 

North  ( ' :ir<'liii;» 

Krist»"r!i         

Middle  

W  i*it«-n  

South  ("arolUia 

Kastem 

("harlt'ston,  etc.', 
Colunihli,  ?!<••_  . 

W«ttern         

VlrKini<4 

Kiv<tern 

Western      

West  VInrtnIa 

Northern 

Southern 

5lh  circuit  


Aluhania 

Northern 
Middle  . 
Southern 

>' lor  ilia 

Northern 
Southern 

Oeonrla 

Northern 

Middle 

Southern 

I'Oulfliaua 
Kastem  . . 
Western 

MissL^Ipp) 
Northern. 
Southern 

Ttxa.-' 

Northern 
Kiistern    . . 
Southern 
Wttftern 


«th  circuit 


Kcniui  ky 

P^astern 

W.'stfrn 

Michigan 

Ka.stem 

Western        

Ohio 

Northern  . 

Kaiitern  dlvi.sltHi.    

Western  division 

Southern     

(  incinnati 

Columbus      

I  )ay  ton 

Tenness«f 

K;v-I.Tn 

N  orthern   and  northeast- 

•■m  divi.'ions 

Southern  and  Winchester 

divi>iion.<. ._ 

M:ddl^  

W-tcrn         


irrn;' 


Interval.  flUnit  to  dL'ix.Klilon 


Total  trials 


I 


i^     35 


Ci3    I    =  _ 


Nonjury  triate 


B79 


35 

33 

lOH 

420 

34 

46 


SfiO 


n 

IKl 

28 

245 


328 

94 


lU 

■22 

37 
1.1 

'S2 
"'. 

9H 

25 

f, 
10 


101 
22 
33 

1« 
206 

87 
53 
28 

104 
53 

13 

28 

T^ 

76 
38 


37 

5 

4 
2 

10 
5 

II 


18 


S6 
3 

H 
5 

21 
4 

IS 


48 


171 

0 

11 
21 
W 
13 
18 


412 


^~       * 


13. 8     30.  4 


Ml 


IS  I  22  9      25.  8 


101 


38 
13 


3 

5 

15 


.1 
lu 

1 
2 


117 


13 


460 


41 

40 


24 

68 
5« 
12 
23 
14 
fi 
3 

63 

45 

18 
24 
60 

424 


13 
4 

IH 

5 

1 
4 


«9 


S"rt  iifrn 

!•  .WtlTH     

■"'111  ht-rii 
See  foot  notes  at  end  of  tabK 


aiK 

13 

;« 

37 

4 

97 


1 
Vi 

19 

7 

21 

1^ 


> 


4 
6 

12 
2 

10 
4 


275 


9 
11 


19 


JO 

in 

■1 

11 


1 

10 

0 

16 
7 
9 
6 

50 
ti 

2 
4 


10 

xi) 

290 

12 


303 


36  4  13  9 

«  5  ]   36. 9 

7  4  29  8 

2»'i  5  IW   1 

i6  1  110 


7 
18 

152 

12 

2M 


61 


304 


120 


13 

1 
19 

,«, 
91 

35 
14 
12 

4<1 


fi 

41 
37 

15 


15 

1 
5 

6 

8 
5 
3 
1 

21 

1 

1 
3 


205 


11.8     ».  9 


•23  7 

5.5 

33.1 

8.2 


41.2 


54  3 


3&1 


27.6 
7Z0 


30.6 


16.  2 

30.7 
1A.5 
U.5 


14.0 


U   4 


17  3 


15.0 
7.5 


14.2 


78.  2 


15.2 


1 
24 

19 
6 


8.  1 


19.0 


16 

8 

79 

270 

13 

5 


148 


10 

36 

66 

6 

40 


13 


3 
II 


172 


49 

1 
16 
13 

12 

10 

2 

4 

64 


3 
3 


43.  9  ,   12.  7 


19  4 

tiU,  3 
39  3 


10  « 

8.3 

15.  3 


44 

20 


12 


19  J      22   1 

20.  s     au.  5 


35.7 


19.9 


144 


6 

1 
1 

13 

18 

r 
4 

9 
,■> 
4 

1 
1 

13 
12 

1 

"'al- 

•jt; 
.'tj 

I 

ao 

so 

w 

1.) 


in 

39 
31 

8 

12 
» 
I 
2 


4 
8 
0 

187 


in  36  3  14  1 
10  34  :  ,  1.1  y 
14.5      21.1 


9 
118 


8 
4 

34 

9 

19 

19 


10 
4 

5 
1 


M.8 


43.0 


48.8 
60  0 

40  2 


114 
15  2 


12  7 
9  5 

16  1 


14  7      -20  4 

10  :  I  21  3 


61.  9  I  10  0 


28 
12 
14 

11 
93 

22 
17 

H 

40 

2C 

17 

r 

29 
51 
17 


IS 
4 


3 
3 
19 
I 
3 


10 


2 
4 

2 

'ii' 


00 


3 

16 

63 

3 

1 

4S 


40 


17 


12 
3 


08 


13 
15 

ii 


76 


17 

1 
0 

5 

5 
3 

2 
1 

34 

2 

1 
1 


4.  ^ 

aeo 

8 


3 

50 

181 

0 


las 


5  I 

0  6 


n   aoLi 


6 

10 

42 
6 
0 


43 


11 


172 


204 


18    j 

9  ; 


4 

1 

13 

H4   4 

K    1 

17 

H.5.  0 
23   1 

6.9 

139 

18.  '. 

7'» 

14    J 

-■"     ' 

22 
16 

45 
10 

37 

2M 

9 

16 

II 

3 

2 


1.1 

12 
12 
19 

196 


98 

■20  9 

14  11 


32.  4       Hi 


95 

12 
17 


26 


4 

3 
1 

'ii" 

31 


II 


41 


8 
1 

7 

4 
44 

8 
8 
2 

14 
8 

2 
5 

16 

14 

33 

8 


1 
16 


114 


15.4 
IS.  6 


S&O 


SO.  8 


36.9 
30.0 


».7 


31  2 
35.1 


Jury  trial.^ 


1 

H 


»S 


19 

35 
30 
ISO 
31 
41 


413 


16  3 


sas 


43.9 


31  0 


sa.3 


8     ^0 


71 


14 
4 

19 
13 
6 
8 
6 
1 
1 


17 
9 


31 
9 


K4 


16.0 


13.4 


l&O 


15.0 


1S.S 


3 

67 

115 

22 

305 


5S 

C  '-■ 


St 


t  ii 


r 


6 
3 
2 
3 
13 


«  r« 


81 


30 


IM 

45 

1 

S 
0 

35 
6 

ao 

II 

34 

18 

3 

7 


S«3 


16  3 


13.5 
34.6 


4 

8 

19 

5 


ae 


.1 

« 

8 

2 

4 

1 

2 

5 

3 

30 

81 

10 

45 

1 

ft 

2 

9 

4.1  9 

24.  1 
17.6 


27  « 
15  3 


13.8 


M 


33  3 


16  2 

10.7 


44   4 


13  « 
16  X 
19  6 


4 

2 

2S 


78 


33 

7 


10.0 


10  3 


21   8 
22.  1 


12  9 


I 

112 

8 

4-' 

3 

»' 

1: 

J' 

- 

M 

1 

/7 

» 

1 

11 

- 

4:1 

3 

4.1 

^ 

M> 

31 

3 

I 

18 

1 
5 
4 


67 


31 


4 

11 


8 

.1 

3tl 

10 

17 


5« 


153 


10 


21 

lUW 

3 

3 


aao 


se 


II 


in 


2f<    II    '    IN    1 


30 
6 
4 


32L1 


18.7 


356 


IV 
24 


14 

31 
2^ 
3 
7 
3 
3 
1 

3». 

3o 


12 
41 


2-> 


113 
26 
30 


43 


46 
3 
4 

4 

50 

; 

12 

J 

14 

2 


S 

11 


1« 
4 


1 

8 

110 

e 

lOA 


18 
4 

1 


18.3 


Z'    1 


40  (I    ,      l.T   ', 

10  3       .r  .( 

3  3         29   4 


36  0 
.0 


XO 


53  « 

66  7 


II  0 
31  4 


Ml  3 


36.4 
II  2 

w  1 


44  0 


II  6 


5      38  2         14  2 

1    ' 


^! 


333 


01 


13 


2<v 
J 


16 


38 


5 
12 

1 


6 
10 

26 
14 

3 

1 

2.1 
23 
1,1 


20 
IN 

'I 

4 
3 


44.4 


91    8 


1         .... 
7  I  51   S 


10    I    IT  8 


5 
23 


6«^  7 


2.3   4 
7   4 


13  2 


:  9 
2  :  41  'J 

H   I     8.0 

4    I    .._ 

2   I    M   2 


IvM 
8.2 


21    0 

21  r 


1»  ^ 
11  J 

22.5 


11.6 


3  ' 

1  '          .. 

1-  44   4  j      1.'.   1 

4  ' 


106 


53 

11 
.1 


12  9 

10  : 


n  0 


90  u 


]■>  2 

2<l   0 


8  2 

:  i 


80 
3 
7 


1 

85   4 

20.  '•, 

6  U 
18  8 

8.8 
30.8 

22  6 
1.1.4 
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Tablk  C-b.~Tim4  intervaU  ft om  filing  to  dispontion  of  civil  caaea  »  in  which  a  trial  waa  held,  terminated  m  86  U.S.  diatrict  courta  duHna 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960,  by  diatrict— Continued 


c« 

lottrral,  flUng  to  dltpa«itk>B 

Total  trtali 

Nonjury  trlaU 

Jury  trial! 

Circuit  and  dtetri 

I! 

2 

1 

2 

s 

s  > 

1 

1! 

Total  number 
of  trials 

J- 

0 

in 

6- 

s 

e 
>> 

0 

9 

II 

Oh 

ks 

1 
II 

« 

t.a 

0 
«.» 
tn 
.C  1. 

c  >. 

0 

1 

a  V 

fe- 

Indiana                                | 

44 
45 

23 

SO 

3 

7 
10 

16 

16 

10 
13 

132 

18 

5 

12 
5 

22.7 
53.3 

19.9 
10.6 

25 
28 

14 

5 

3 

4 

6 

9 

6 
10 

6 

10 

5 

8 
2 

36.0 
46.4 

15.6 
13  1 

19 
17 

8 
25 

..... 

1 

10 

10 

6 

4 
13 

8 

Sou t  Item    ., 

Rasteni 

4 
3 

Weetem 

6 
M 

7 
116 

40.0 

U.5 

1 

2 

4 

5 

36.6 

"13.6 

8th  circuit 

406 

74 

49.1 

12.1 

193 

26 

52 

66 

47 

39.9 

15.8 

212 

56 

63 

63 

27 

57.5 

10.  0 

.Arkansas: 

Kastem 

48 

36 

18 
16 
flO 

SO 
73 
S4 

18 

10 

6 
16 

..... 

a 

16 
0 

6 
6 

6 

11 
0 

6 

1 
22 

32 

21 

3 
6 
6 

18 

1 

8 

8 
16 

83 

30 

16 

6 

U 

4 

6 
10 

10 

13 

0 

3 

37.8 
06.0 

17.1 
5.4 

22 
12 

12 

4 
25 

51 

38 

19 

8 

2 

3 

6 

...... 

1 

8 
2 

5 

3 

7 

5 

14 
11 

2 

6 

7 

23 
13 

6 
11 
44 

48 
34 
15 
10 

8 

3 
10 

"""26" 

( 

1 
6 
5 

8 
2 

1 

I 

14 

18 
10 
3 
3 
3 

6 

1 

4 

6 
9 

13 

15 
8 
1 

6 

1 
4 

1 

10 
2 
3 

Western 

-| ■-- 

Iowa 

-N'orthem 

4 

2 

i 

20 

15 

8 

4 

3 
I 

9 

6 

10 

6 

2 

M  inneeota 

Missouri: 

Kaatem 

Weatem 

Nebraska 

North  Dakou 

South  IHkoU 

ois' 

47.5 
41.7 
26.6 

'8.4' 

13.0 
15.6 
18.2 

"36.'6' 

43.1 

34.2 

20.1' 

13.9 
17.6 

'77  ."3" 

52.1 
50.0 

'"6."6 

U.5 
12.4 

9th  jlreult 

610 

63 

174 

336 

148 

37.0 

15.3 

438 

38 

91 

181 

128 

26.6 

17.1 

172 

14 

83 

55 

20 

56.4 

no 

Arltona  

Calliomla: 

Northern 

Hoiilhem.  

Idaho 

ss 

m 

170 
30 
SO 
31 

101 

10 
43 

11 

4 

6 

30 

6 

3 

...... 

1 
...... 

a 

33 

60 
7 
6 

3 
41 

i 

3 

27 

37 
66 

U 

16 

8 

30 

10 

36 
6 

06 

11 

48 
34 

6 

7 
10 
10 

5 
8 

38.S 

30.9 
44.1 
4S.S 
33.S 

16.0 

19.4 
18.7 
1Z6 
30.3 

36 

77 
153 
34 
25 
16 
56 

11 
31 

7 

2 

4 

18 

5 

2 

...... 

1 
...... 

6 

8 

50 

2 

4 

1 
13 

1 
6 

1 

18 

26 
56 
11 
12 
6 
34 

6 

10 

5 

10 

36 

30 
6 
7 
8 

17 

4 

7 

2Z2 

15.6 
44.4 

17  3 

24.2 
13.3 

17 

46 

26 

fi 

5 

6 

42 

8 
12 

4 

2 

1 
2 
1 

""6 

...... 

6 

25 
6 

5 

1 

2 

28 

2 
5 

1 

6 

11 
11 

1 

9 
4 

56.5 
42.3 

10.3 
15.2 

Montana 

Nevada 

24.0 

20.9 

4 
2 
6 

5 
6 

1 



OreeoD 

Washlnfton: 

Eastern 

61.5 

11.6 

30.5 

17.0 

2 

1 
1 

"si.o" 

""9.'5 

Weetem 

23.3 

.!*•.'. 

16.1 

15.4 

Hawaii.  

10th  circuit.. 

aao 

43 

06 

67 

47.3 

13.7 

204 

28 

61 

68 

47 

43.6 

13.7 

86 

14 

34 

28 

10 

55.8 

10.0 

Colorado 

47 
68 

41 

30 
» 
63 
33 
18 

...... 

0 

0 

1 
8 
7 
3 

3 
U 
17 

14 
M 
17 
10 
10 

18 
18 
16 

6 
0 

ao 

4 
6 

37 
10 

1 
3 
7 

4.3 

36.3 
63.4 

76.7 

36.1 

13.9 

9.6 

8.1 

35 
36 
33 

30 
17 
33 
17 
14 

4 

8 

4 
1 
4 
6 
1 

1 

6 

13 

10 
7 
0 
7 
0 

14 

9 

13 

5 

7 

14 

3 

4 

ao 

17 

1 
2 

6 

1 

2.9 
27.8 
62.6 

26.1 
19.3 
10.2 

12 

22 

9 

10 
5 

19 
5 
4 

...... 

I 

6 
...... 

I 

1 

1 
9 
5 

4 

3 

8 
3 

1 

4 
9 
3 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

7 
2 

-New  Mezloo 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 

Eastern 

I'tah 

48.1 

iio 

30.4 

iii 

1 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

Omitted  Irom  Uble  CHi  are  all  trtata  In  land  ""Mt^niitVm.  forfeiture  and  habeas 
corpus  cases. 

I  Where  the  total  number  of  trials  at  Ustod  In  this  Ubto  It  liit  than  26,  the  columns 
showing  "percent  less  than  1  year"  and  "median  intflrral"  have  been  left  blank 
because  ttgurcs  baaed  on  Imb  than  36  trlab  are  not  eanatdend  ttatlatlcaJly  reliable 

•  12  districts,  harlng  6  Jndmhlpa  or  mora,  which  bavt  poraly  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
See  text  under  the  heading  '^Tbe  Lrarfe  Metropolitan  DIstriets"  fbr  list 


« Information  concerning  time  from  calendering  to  trial  Is  given  elsewher*  in  this 
repKJrt. 

•  Includes  Charleston,  Florence,  and  Orangeburfj  divisions. 

•  Includes  Columbia  and  Aiken  divLsions. 


Tablb  C-5a,.— Time  intervale  from  filing  to  trial  of  civil  caaea  >  tn  tphich  a  trial  was  held,  Urminated  in  86  U.S.  district  courts  during  the 

fitcal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960,  by  diatrict 


Interval,  filing  to  trial 

Total  trialt 

Nonjury  trials 

Jury  trials 

Circuit  and  dl<itrict 

1 

ii 
H 

0 

v4 

2 

n 

1 

0 

1 
is 

0, 

ks 

r§ 
1! 
r 

1 

C  m 

8.0 

f  § 

0 

s 
0 

1 

0 

ii 

feS 

a. 

1 

il 

■3- 

CO 

is 

0 

s 

0 

a 

Ii 

0. 

a  — 

Total,  86  districts 

4.070 

647 

1.287 

1.600 

1,386 

13.0 

15.4 

2,600 

336 

639 

871 

661 

13.6 

15.0 

2,479 

306 

648 

789 

734 

12.4 

15.  6 

12  metropolitan  districts* 

%0K 
2,801 

133 
634 

306 
001 

660 
1.000 

010 
466 

5.9 
18.1 

21.3 
12.2 

1.063 
1,447 

04 
245 

205 
434 

372 
466 

382 
266 

8.6 
16.9 

19.2 
12.8 

1,036 
1.444 

20 

279 

181 
467 

288 
SOI 

537 
107 

2.8 
19.3 

25.3 
11.6 

74  other  districts 

District  of  Columbia  •..„ 

300 

16 

34 

162 

08 

5.0 

30.1 
18.3 

133 

6 

18 

70 

36 

16 

19.6 

166 

9 

6 

03 

60 

6.4 

20.3 

1st  circuit 

286 

18 

M) 

06 

00 

7.7 

126 

17 

26 

46 

38 

13.5 

16.1 

106 

1 

25 

52 

31 

.9 

30.3 

Maine 

10 
141 
12 
30 
42 

1 
11 
...... 

6 

6 
31 

2 

"ii' 

2 

63 

8 

ao 

16 

2 
47 
2 
0 
0 

6 
72 

1 

8 

36 

1 
10 

1 
13 

2 

26 

1 

4 

14 

2 
24 

4 
69 
11 
22 

3 

...... 

4 

18 

3 

•Massachusetts 

7.8 

17.6 

13.9 

'iiT 

37 
7 

16 
3 

38 
3 
6 

1.4 

30.4 

New  Hampshire 

Hho<le  Island 

3.3 

11.6 

22.3 

14.8 

1 
6 

...... 

r-r^- 

3 

9 

I'uerto  Rloo 

12.8 

15.4 

1 



See  footnotes  at  end  of  iaktai 
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filing  to  trial  of  etvil  aisea  '  in  wKirh  a  trial  vas  k«ld,  terminated  in  8^  VS.  dittnd  eouH^  during  the 
il»eai  ytur  ending  J  vote  SO,  19Ci),  ^  diair^iri — Continued 


ClrvuS  icJ  district 


al  canilt. 


Conn«ctlrut 
New  Yori 
North«m 
Eastern 
Soutli«m 
WiBtern 
Vermont 


M  cirrult 

Delaware 
Neiir  Jersey 
f  eniuylTanla 

Kaetem 

Mltldk 

Western 

4th  Circuit 

Maryland 
NortD  Carolina. 

Eaatera.. 

Middle 

Western 
Booth  Caroimtt. 

Eaatem 

CTlarleston,  ete.» 
Coram bta,  etc*. 

Western 
VURtnla; 

Eastern.. 

Western. 
West  Vtnrlnia 

Northern 

Soutbem 

ith  Clrcatt 

Atah<iina- 

Northem 

Middle 

Southern... 
norlcta 

Northimi 

Southern 
Oeonrta- 

Northern 

MtUaJa 

Southern 
Louisiana: 

Eastern 

Western 
Mississippi 

Northern 

Southern 
Te  Ills 

Northern 


Southern 
Western 

flth  -UT'i  t 

Kentnrky 

K»st«r!i 

West*'rn 
Mtptrtfur 
Easu-rn 
WesUjrii 
Ob  to 

Northern  

Eastern  divuslon 
Western  d  K  ision 

Southern     

Clnetnnatl.    

Cotumbtis 

Uaytua. .  -  

TtiLuessef 
i£ast«ru 

NTarttMcn   aiul  norttlBMt- 

em  divisions 
Southern  and  Wkicbestcr 

rllTtllnn* 

Mkl.lle 

Wcsttrn 

TthctiouK 

rr.inn<s 

Nort^.em.       

Eastern 

Southern 

See  foutiiutts  at  end  of  tabic. 
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4.8 



110 

17 

S3.  4 
14.8 
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.•-^r^/r^>i«»j^^^o/^^^^^^  -  ^^  ^•^-  ^^^r<^  -^  ^^rin,  tH. 


Interval,  filing  to  trial 

Total  triafai 

Nonjury  trials 

Jury  trials 

Circiut  and  dtotr.ct 

i 

if 

|"8 

^1 

S 

• 

i 

a 

1 

II 

II 
it 

P 

ii 

is 

s 

s 

s 

■3 

9 

i| 

C  a 

ho 

II 

>  0 

1^ 

1 

!i 

0  0 

is 

I5 

0 

i 

§i 

0 

■0 

CO 

zs 

11 

.Median 'Inter- 
val (months) 

Indiana 

Northern 

44 
46 

S3 
W 

4 
9 

""t 

8 

16 

8 

8 

18 
15 

8 
11 

13 

5 

11 

6 

9.1 
20.0 

16.4 
9.3 

26 
28 

14 
6 

4 
8 

...... 

7 
6 

2 
2 

8 
9 

6 

6 
6 

7 
3 

16.0 
28.6 

12.9 
11.0 

19 
17 

8 
25 

i 

1 
10 

11 
6 

4 
11 

1 

j 

i 

Southern 

1 

W  l.icoasln 

1      ""■" 

Kastem   

4 

3 

30.6 

13.  i 

s 

6 

"26.6" 

"is."  4 

Hlh  circuit.   

405 

100 

131 

119 

53 

24.7 

10.3 

193 

40 

63 

61 

29 

20.7 

11.4 

212 

60 

70 

58 

24 

28.3 

9.2 

KMtem   

4fl 
35 

IB 
IS 

M 

M 
73 
34 
18 
10 

610 

8 
18 

S6 

17 

11 

6 

7 
7 

73 

11 
6 

8 

3 
M 

43 

M 

7 

6 

3 

3SS 

16 
1 

7 

7 

15 

SS 

31 
14 

3 

10 

3 

5 
6 

15 
6 
7 
3 

17  8 
72.0 

362 

17.3 
16.3 
17.6 

18.1 
4.3 

"7."8' 

10.2 
12.3 
13.7 

22 
12 

12 

4 
25 

51 

38 

19 

8 

2 

5 

8 

1 

4 

10 
4 
6 
1 
2 

3 

4 

7 

"7 

23 

13 

3 

3 



10 

4 

23 
13 

6 
11 
44 

48 
34 

15 

10 

8 

3 
10 

"21 

7 
7 
1 
6 
6 

8 
2 

1 

2 

17 

19 

11 
4 
3 
3 

6 
1 

4 
5 
8 

14 
14 

8 

1 

6 

^  6(<lfirn 

.\ortb«ni 

Sou  t  horn 

3 

2 

10 

11 

17 
6 
2 

2 
1 

4 

7 
4 
6 
2 

1 
4 
1 

8 
2 
2 

.Missouri 

Kastam 

16.0 

19.6 
10.6 

13.9 

9.8 
12.8 

47.7 

14.6 
30.6 

0  2 

Western . 

11   4 

Nebraska 

North  Dakou.  . 

10.7 

SIS 

86 

12  0 





Vth  circuit i... 

1 

12.4 

438 

56 

136 

167 

79 

12.8 

13.8 

172 

17 

87 

51 

17 

9.9 

10.8 

Arizona          _.^ 

California                            ' 

51 

IZS 

17tt 
30 
30 
31 

101 

IB 
M 

11 

5 

6 
28 

8 
5 

14 

2 

1 
3 

33 

41 
66 

12 

• 

b 

60 

3 
14 

4 

17 

36 
65 

6 
16 

8 
32 

11 

23 

4 

8 

40 
10 
4 
3 
8 
5 

4 
5 

9.4 

4.9 
16.2 
26.7 
16.7 

11.9 

15.8 
11.  S 
10.0 
12.9 

36 

1.S3 
24 
25 
15 
59 

11 
31 

t 

2 

5 

27 

6 

5 

8' 

1 
1 

1 

42 

16 

IS 

56 

8 

3 

3 

22 

1 
9 
3 

11 

26 
54 

6 
14 

6 
26 

6 

16 

3 

i 

31 
16 
4 
3 
6 
4 

3 

5 

5.6 

6.5 
17.6 

12.2 

21.4 
11.3 

17 

46 

2C 

6 

5 

6 

42 

8 

1:^ 

4 

3 

1 
2 
2 

"6 

1 
...... 

7 

26 
10 

4 

3 

2 

28 

1 
5 

1 

6 

10 
11 

1 

9 
3 

Northern 

Bout  hem 

Idaho   . 

.Montana 

2.2 

7.7 

10  3 
14.8 

.NVrada -"!-".."-i!^;!;; .'  ! 

26.0 

13.6 

2 
2 
7 

5 
7 

1 

Oregon 

Washlnirton: 

Eastern 

13.9 

10.1 

13."  6 

li.'i 

2 

1 

1 

IV.'z 

"9.4 

Hawaii           ~ "   " 

2.3 

14.6 

3.2 

15.0 





10th  circuit 

200 

56 

86 

96 

38 

20.0 

11.0 

204 

62 

70 

30 

20.6 

11.6 

86 

16 

34 

28 

8 

18.6 

9.5 

Colorado 

K  ansas , 

New  .MexUt) ]"I 

47 
58 
41 

30 
22 
52 
23 

18 

...... 

11 

13 
5 
8 
3 

5 

3 
17 
17 

12 
U 
18 
10 
9 

22 
34 
13 

4 
5 
33 
3 
4 

23 
10 

1 
1 
2 

1 

12.  i 
26.8 

43.3 

23  7 
13.6 
9  1 

6.4 

35 
36 
32 

20 
17 
33 
17 
14 

5' 
10 

8 
4 
4 
7 
4 

1 

12 

8 
9 
10 
7 
8 

18 
15 
10 

3 
3 

17 
2 
2 

16 
9 

1 
1 
2 
1 

13.9" 
31.3 

23.7 

15.4 

9.2 

12 

22 

9 

10 
5 

19 
5 
4 

-   2" 
1 

5 
1 
5 
1 
1 

1 

10 

5 

4 

2 

8 
3 

1 

4 

9 
3 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

7 

1 

( iklahoma 

Nortl>ern.. 

Eastern 

Western 

llah. 

Wyoming .'.  ...    .... 

17.3 

10.  1 

"u'V 



is."  6" 

t  OmiitM  from  taM«»  Cw«  are  all  trials  In  land ooodemxuttlon. forfeiture,  and  habeas 
oorpufl  cases. 

•  Where  the  toUl  numb,  r  of  trials  as  listed  In  thU  Uble  U  less  than  25,  the  columns 
jdiowin*    percent  lees  thso  6  months"  and  "median  Interral"  have  been  left  blank 
hecauae  flruree  based  on  Iws  than  25  trials  are  not  considered  statistically  reliable 
\l  dLstrlcts.  having  5  jo  jiceshlps  or  more,  which  have  purely  Federal  juri-sdlctlon. 
fee  uu  under  the  he^ditu  "The  Lnrpe  Metropolitan  Dbtrlcte"  for  list 


« Information  concerning  time  from  calendaring  to  trial  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 

'  Includes  Charleston,  Florence,  and  OrangcburK  divisions. 
•  Includes  Columbia  and  Aiken  divisions. 


T.\BI,K    ("-<). 


Time  inirrvals  from  xmm  to  trial  of  civil  cages'   in  which  a  trial  was  heU,  tervumdol  in  S6    U.S.  dislricl  courts  during  the 

fi»cal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  by  district 


Interval,  Issue  to  trial 

Total  trials 

Nonjury  trials 

Jury  trials 

Ciuuit  iunl  dislncl 

c 

0  0 

S 

§ 
S 

e 

0 
.,( 

n 

s 

0 

T3 

s 

E  0 

Percent  less  6 
months  > 

is 

-  0 
It 

la 
S  — 
«^ 
■5  0 

1^ 

eft 

C 

c 

c 

or. 

c 
0 

■0 
c 

C3 

E  0 

3> 

If 

ks 

=  E 

Total  number 
of  trials 

ii 

0 

X 

*^ 

c 
0 

3> 

■0 
c 
ca 

Eo 

Percent  less  6 
months  > 

Si" 

~  5 

c  = 
a  - 

Total  M6  districts 

4,878 

623 

on 

083 

2,972 

26.4 

11.5 

2,500 

360 

351 

355 

1,434 

28.4 

10.7 

2.479 

262 

342 

337 

1,538 

24.4 

12.3 

12  Metro  wUtan  districts  « 

74  other  (  Istrlcts 

2,068 
2,881 

148 
474 

13 

13 

165 
538 

13 

27 

238 
454 

20 

38 

1,537 
1.435 

255 

168 

15.0 
34.7 

16.8 
8.9 

1.053 
1,447 

109 
251 

106 
245 

128 
227 

710 
724 

20.4 
34.3 

14.4 
9.0 

1,035 
1,444 

39 
223 

59 
283 

110 
227 

827 
711 

9.5 
35.0 

21  0 

8.8 

District  of  Columbia*. 

288 

235 

8.0 

18.1 

133 

6 

7 

12 

108 

9.8 

17.7 

166 

6 

5 

8 

147 

6.6 

18.2 

1st  circuit 

16.6 

15.7 

126 

10 

22 

17 

77 

25.4 

12.2 

109 

2 

5 

11 

91 

6.4 

19.5 

Maine 

10 
141 
13 
3« 
43 

...... 

...... 

14 

4 
IS 

.      .. 

4 

105 

11 

38 

6 

72 

1 

8 

39 

...... 

— ... 

1 
12 
...... 

8 

2 

7 

...... 

3 

4 
69 
11 
22 

3 

...... 

1  2           1 

2  8         57 

1    10    . 

1    21    . 

1           2    . 

New  Hampshire 

14.9 

"i"7" 
31.0 

is.  5 

"21.6' 
8.7 

48 

23.6 

13.3 
■"8.'6' 

5.8 

19.6 

Rhode  Island 

Puerto  Rloo '."" 

7  :::::. i 

18  1  S3. 8  1 

S*e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tablc   C'-G. —  Time  intertala  from  ix.tne  to  trial  of  civil  cos/w  '  in  which  n  tri»l  wa.*  ktUl,  trrmtnatrd  in  Sfi  I 

tiical  year  emiing  June  SO,  t9t>0,  fry  dutrtet — ('ontmu««d 


March  3 

■*?    riiatrict  court x  liunng  ih* 


'  iirin.  elinU.. 

New  Yiirit 
V  iirthcm 
V.  uitrrn 
Sfvatht.Tii 
\\  estem 

Vermont.  . 


rviawmn- 
New  Jervy 
I'ennsylviinia: 

\fhldle 

W  fStlTIl 


XT  ir\  liii'l     

North  ('.irnltnn 

K  x"»tPTn    _ 

.\fUlJle 

NVfstrni 
South  r  irol'.aii- 

K:ititpm    , 

t'harh-binti,  cU'. 
Colunibi...  ••i.e.* 

\^  »>f>Tii  .      . 

Virgrnia 

Kr^tcrn 

Wtstprn 
West  Vir|rtni:i 

N'cjr'hfrii 

SontilfTTi. 


Alaf  ini.i 

N.irtluTn 

xrnrip 

Soathtm 
Florl'U 

Ncjithirrri. 
SoothtTn 
fit-orBla 

Nnrth<Tn- 
MW-ne  . 
Sonthrm 

Eaeteru 

Western 

Ml>.sis.si[i(;i: 

Northfrri  

S<llittl<TIl  

Tcx.ts 

Northfrn. 

K.vst 

Soiithcrn 


Ki-iilii.-k  V 

K   IM.T'I 

\\  esteru. 
M  »  hinun 

K 

W  esttru. 
OliJO 

>>or'hi'r'i 

Kasti»r:i  'll .  u-ion 
Wwit»Tii  divi,<iori 

fiKjthtni 

Ctnctiiniiti 

foluinhiis        

DayCon   

K.U-t.TI    

Sorth#Tn  lui'i   NorClmuV 

nn  4ni5ioTt5 
F<>«ith»m  \Q'\  Wincfuvt^r 

•tl  visions 
Vfi.MV 

\\  f5t»TIl 


Tth  nrnilt 


1.,;  11015 

Nortli»Tn 

luut«[u 

t«*Jlii«ra 

Nnrthem 

.-Miu;  fi.-rn 


2r« 
m 
37 

44 

4A 


3) 

1 

2 

9  1 

S 

'1 

s 

*,   \ 

I.' 

1  c 

'X 


.'.'  1 

lu.  5 
ll.  8 

a.  7 


Se*  foot  11.,!.!,  «t  >'n<I  of  table. 


! 

-i 

JO 

,    U.2 

Vl 

1    ) 

;  10  4 

17 

J 

n  • 

25 

• 

7  5 

J8 

« 

10 

1 

2 

4   I 
i 


13 
1 
1 


31    i 


■a 
t 

9 

11  I  ,w  «  i 


ll     0 


0  t 


113 
Jrt 

n 

17  I 


1.? 

)4 

11,-1-    — 

-^ 

la 

'      31 

a 

1 

„. 

3 

1 

•n 

17 
M 


1   1 


14  } 

7.7 


7  L.... 
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Taiii  E  C-6.— rtni«  intrrvaln  from  istue  to  trial  of  cvnl  ea$et »  in  xrhich  a  trial  w<u  held,  terminal,  in  86  U.8.  diairiet  eourtt  durina  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960,  by  dustrici— Continued  ^^^  ^^         ^ 


tnterral,  Iwue  to  trial 

Total  trtala 

Nonjury  trials 

JTorytrtaU 

Circuit  aiid  district 

ll 

99 

n 

2 

•** 

g 

a 

2 

•9 

*> 

1 

a 

2 

S 

5 

P 

Eo 

• 

{i 

1^ 

CO 

P 

or 
j: 

c 
c 

E 

<c 

c 

to 

m 
§ 

E 

o 

c 

C8 
tr. 

E  o 

1". 

8  c 
1  = 

C  tr, 

c  c 

m 

_5  - 

m 
X3 
*^ 
C 

<c 

c 

PC 

1 

c 

g 

OS 

£ 

■c 
e 

h 

E  0 

Wlsttitisln: 

Eastern 

VoytfTTi 

22 
30 

■  "'i 

""'t 

1 

a 

21 
16 

mv 

10.1 

14 
5 

1 

1 

2    

13 
2 

8 
25 

4 

4 

""""3' 

i       1$ 

3Z0 

10  3 

Mh  clrfult     . 

4UA 

ae 

77 

ao 

lea 

43.5 

7.1 

193 

40 

33 

36 

94 

37.8 

8,  G 

212 

69 

44 

34          75 

48.6 

6.2 

ArWttiis.'i,s 

K'i>lrrn 

\Vi-«t<'rii  

!<>«  H 

Northern 

Soiitlwru    . 

4& 

■ii 

U 

au 

72 
34 

Ui 
10 

610 

6 

13 

2 

1 
30 

LS 

11 

lU 

6 

S 

72 

e 

7 
3 

ii' 

24 

le 

2 

4 
4 

3 

a 

a 
I 

10 

ao 
a 

6 
1 

1 

25 
2 

10 
13 
18 

40 
37 

17 

7 

aa.7 

80.0 

11.1 

Z7 

22 
12 

12 

4 

25 

51 

38 

19 

8 

2 

438 

4 

n 

: 

.I 

2 
2 

2 
4 

O 

3 

11 
b 
2 
1 

65 

1         2 

1         2 

3 
4 

1€ 

3 

2 

87 

! 

14 

1 

5 
3 

10 

22 

24 

10 

5 

223 



.-- 

'       23 
13 

6 
11 
44 

48 
34 

15 

10 

8 

2 
8 

4 

3 

1 

0  11 

1  t         1 

( 

Mu\ti««iia   

Miv«ii.r1 

Ka,strrn 

W«st«irB 

Nil'ni.ska .. 

50.4 

38.4 
37.5 
35.3 

4.1 
6.9 

e.3 

&8 

'ii'o 

37.3 
28.9 

7"i 

6,9 
11.0 

'22 

S 
5 
4 
3 

S 

13 

8 

in 
.1 

Itl 
8 

18 
13 

68.2 

41.7 
47.1 

'""2.7 

7.1 
6.8 

North  Dttkou 

■3           > 
4            1 

2 



South  I>akota 



»th  rtrron 

01 

135 

312 

36.7 

9.2 

63 

29.2 

9.2 

172 

9 

26  j      48 

89      20.3 

9.2 

AriBoiui   .   . 

&3 

123 
17« 
30 
30 
21 
101 

19 
43 
11 

6 

8 
&2 
10 

A 

7 
16 

r 

6 
B 

11 
ZS 

as 

10 

7 

a 

as 

I 

B 

a 

r 

76 
82 
5 
10 
18 
48 

15 
27 

4 

24.5 

19.5 
33lO 

5ao 

43.3 

8.1 

12.3 

8.3 

7.7 

36 

'  1 

1.'.3 
24 
25 
15 
59 

11 
31 

4 

4 

30 
9 
4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 

fi 

2f) 

13 

11 

8 
31 

5 

3 

13 

17 

5fi 

66 

5 

» 

12 

22.2 

16.9 
36.6 

'44.'6" 

8.9 

l.V  2 
8.0 

46 

20 

6 

5 

6 

42 

8 

12 
4 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3           2 

10          1,S 

ll        2 

Oalifonim: 

.Norlliem.          __ . 

fHiUthfrn.   . 

Mjifco     

Moiitjina 

N>va<l!i .. 

10 

20 

16 

...... 

6 
19 

6 
9 
2 

23.B 

8.3 
10.9 

Orcpm 

i 

3 
2 
2 

» 

I 
6 
2 

24.8 

8.7 

29 

9 

18 
2 

28.  b 

h.  S 

1 

'i9."6' 

\\  astiiiigtoii. 

Eiisteni   _ 

1 

10 

1 
3 

8  3 

\\  f^lfni       . 

16.3 

10  4 

5 

1 

f, 
3 

22.6 


10  3 

llavkiui     

1 

1 

loth  (h.Htrirt      

200 

54 

68 

43 

125 

42.1 

7.3 

204 

46 

39 

27 

92 

41.7 

7.9 

86 

8 

29 

18 

S3 

43^0 

TO 

Colonic  !o     . . ;._ 

47 
&8 
41 

30 
23 
S2 
22 
18 

'  "ii 
11 

t 

7 
fl 
8 
3 

T 

8 

12 

14 
6 

11 
8 
S 

1 

7 
6 

8 
5 

la 
a 

4fl 
32 
13 

3 
4 
23 
3 
5 

I! 
33.8 
66.1 

73.3 

17  1 
9.9 
5.3 

4.6 

35 

36 
32 

20 
17 
33 
17 
14 

h 
10 

8 
7 
4 

1 

1 
3 
9 

6 
3 

6 

5 

"3 

4 

S 
4 
7 
2 
2 

34 

22 
9 

1 

29 

30.6 
59.4 

16.7 

10.8 
5.2 

13 

22 

9 

10 

5 

19 
5 

4 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

6 
2 

41 

10 

3 

1 
1 
6 
...... 

Karn.u»            

N>»    .Meiico      

OkIahoni:i- 
Northern 

3 

1 

■-  2' 
...... 

fl 
3 

8 
3 
6 
3 

1 

— »_ 

Easleni    

3 

1 

9.5 

\Nest«fn         

rtah     

W  yoiiilHf _ 

B17 

i.   1 

17 
2 

4 

27.3 

>  Omitted  from  Uble  C-«  arc  aD  trials  In  hind  eoodcnuttOan,  flxtettiire,  and  habew 
oorpus  ca.«p^. 

»  W  here  the  U.tal  nnmher  frf  trii  Js  a.t  listed  in  this  tabta  b  hot  than  38,  the  ooIumnB 
sho»  iBft  •  ii^reeni  leM  than  «  nioiithi"  and  "median  Interral"  bavt  been  left  blank 
because  Hiairv  baaed  on  len  than  29  trials  are  not  iiiiwliiniiil  itatfaUeaHy  reliable 

•  r:  dMrlcta.  k*Tlag  » JiidtcesMps  or  atera,  wUab  bava  nintf  Fadecal  Jurtedictlon. 
See  leil  under  the  beading  "The  Larse  Metropolitan  Dbtiteti"  tor  list 


<  In/onnatlon  ooneernlng  time  from  calendaring  to  trial  is  given  el'^ewhere  in  this 
report. 
»  Includei^  Charleston,  Florenf*,  and  Orangeburg  divlsion5. 
•  Include*  Columbia  and  Aiken  divisions. 


Tam.e  C-10.— rrort* 

in  Z<Md  eondtmnaium 

«Mte»  jtendiug  in  the 

U.S.  district  courts  open  for  final  opinion  * 

as  of  June  90,  1960 

Ctreutt  and  dittrict 

c^ 

TraoU 

ClrcuU  and  district 

Ctses 

Tracts 

ToUl,  alldistrlcU... 

2.aai 

27,608 

Virgin  Islands 

1 

2 

4th  circuit 

ToLil.  M  dl.«rict!< 

2. 821 
31 

26,609 
371 
638 

228 

1,5« 

IH--trict  of  Columlila 

Maryland 

Eastern 

Middle 

Ala.<ika,  Canal  Zone,  (ioiun,  and 

35 

26 

1 
3 

11 
22 

m 

14 
8 

n 

sx 

222 

Irtrtrralt 

10* 

738 

— 

188 

Maine  .   

.Massarhuselt* _ 

New  llaniiifliire 

Khwle  I«tand 

Puerto  Woo 

31 
68 

a 
« 

S7 

898 

240 

8 

34 

Western. 

South  Carolina: 

Eastern. „ 

Western. 

VlTflnia: 

Eastern^ 

Western 

Weat  Vlnrlnia 

Northern 

fioulham                            ..    , 

10 
8 

*S 
267 

3d  circuit 

loi 

638 

678 
41 

Connecdeiit 

12 

27 

8 

11 

as 

IS 

87 

85 
236 

30 

•8 

113 

47 
151 

New  York- 

NortheriU-- 

Sthdreult.    .     .   _  _ 

F.astarn. „_. 

4,387 

Sou  t  Iwrn .     . . 

Alabama: 

Northern 

Middia. _    

Southern 

FlorkU: 

MortJi*ra         .          ,  , 
Sniithe^m    .... 

Wartern 

\iTtiioat _. 

t 
n 

32 

S 

1 

65 

3d  circuit 

— 

183 

7M 

I>il,,war« ._ 

t 
36 

21 
«2 
•« 

U 

86 

80 
366 
3(6 

Ml 

I  c  tinsyi'v&nia: 

Kikstern . 

Middle 

West»Tn 

Oeorfis; 

Northern 

SontNwn „ 

M 

Sci'  footnotea  at  end  of  table 
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Tablc   i'-(). —  Time  rnttrvaU  from  i-r.^m^  to  trial  of  civil  ros/ut  '  in  tchicK  a  Iriai  woa  KeUl,  trrminatfti  in,  Sfi  ! 

Jiscai  yrar  ending  Jun>-  SO,  I9t)0,  6y  duitrtct — <  ontinuwl 


March    i 

."^    fiittriet  rourtx  during  thf 


I    iili:;'  cM.^'ll 

\  'irThi'n 
K  istiTn 
SouthiTIl 
\N  eftiTTi 
Voriiii.iil.  __ 


r>flaivari'      

\f w  ;iTs»'y   

I'fiinsy'.v  .iiiia; 

K:U'Tl>m 

Ml.!.lle 


Nurf '1  ( ■  irniini 
KosTptti    . 
MulJIe 
V^  fsterii 

CoillBlbl.l,  '-tlf.* 

W  »-r.'rii 

K:^rrrn 

WesKTB 

\iirr  hiTri 


N  ir'.'urn 

\rn'nf 

•fonthjm 

N.irthrrru 
Siiorficrn 
ficorifla- 

VnTthiTn 

\tfciin.>   . 

Sonthi'm 

Kasterri 

\V(>sti'rn 

Ml>Sl.S.SI[l[  1, 

NiTttitrn 

S<iii!h.-rn 

Nirfii.Tn 

K   l.St.T'1 

S.iuthcrtl 
WeBtn-n. 


t  = 

Ian 

I».8 

'S  u 
i  4 
fl.  u 


9.0 

2.6 

'2.4 

38.1 


11   u 
34     I 

B  3 

."J  J 


1X4 

>   I 

7  4 


5 

I 
1 

«.» 

i. 

5 

17 
3 

14 
5 

4.0 

Mi3 

30 
4 

23.S 

U.» 

1 
3 



am 

30  0 

9  7 

12 

57  J 

■ 
iff 

10 

2 

1 

'.'  ,1 

17    1 
^8 


M    I 


Jii  w 


■n<l  of  table, 
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3193 

U.8.  dittrict  eourtt  during  the 


Circuit  aiid  (JUtrlct 


Interral,  laaue  to  trial 


Total  trt»U 


Wl.Mtiiisln: 

Kiuitem 

A\  O.sKTTl 

Mh  rlrc-ult 

ArkaiiMi> 

K.'ivirrn    

W  ("■trrn   

N I  r thorn 

SultlHTll 

Miiiin^iUi 

Mls.'iiurl 

K^i.iitiTn     .... 

W«st*rB 

Ni  Iri.ska ._ 

North  I>i»k(iU  ... 
South  l>i»kota 

»th  rtrmlt 


Art«oii.i 

OHJifcLriua: 

.Nurthem. 

8<iuthem. 

IdtUio         

Moiituii.i 

N>\  ailn  

Orrpin         .      _ 
^^  ashingtoii. 

Kiu^toni   _ 

W  C^toni 
Hawiui     . 


c  o 


22 

30 

4U5 


4& 

26 

U 

L5 

eu 

ae 
n 
34 

u 
10 

610 


52 


loth  ilistrlct 


Cdlorulo     ... 

Kail  VI.' 

N>»-  .Mpiuo 

Oklahoniii 
Norlhem 
Easteni    . 
\^  Mlem 

rt*h 

Wyoming 


53 

123 

178 

30 

30 

21 

101 

10 
43 

11 

200 


47 
68 
41 

30 
22 
.12 
22 
18 


13 

2 

1 

30 

16 

11 

Uj 

6 

6 

72 


B 
o 


e 

n 


§ 


2 


00 


8 
62 
10 

6 


11 
34 

le 

2 

4 
4 


01 


2 

2 
3 

M 


II 
11 

B 

7 
« 

8 

3 


1« 

r 

6 

a 


S 

2 

P 

E  e 


21 
16 


100 


-2 


SOl? 


8 
3 

3 

1 

10 

» 

s  I 
6 
1 
1 


25 

2 

10 
U 

18 

40 
37 
17 

7 


135 


30 

1 

6 
2 

68 


1 

8 

12 

14 
6 

II 
8 
8 


U 

23 

38 

10 

7 

8 

38 

I 
0 
3 


1 

7 
6 

0 
fl 
13 
4 
3 


312 


27 

76 

82 

5 

10 

U 
48 

15 
27 

4 

125 


43.5 


"  o 


lai 

7.1 


Nonjury  trials 


£ 

CO 


36.7 
80.0 


50.4 

30.4 
37.5 
36.3 


26.7 


4fl 
S3 
12 

3 
4 

23 
2 
5 


24.5 

18.5 
33^0 

6ao 

43.3 


24.8 


11.1 

2.7 


4.1 

«lB 

9.3 

&8 


14 
5 

1»3 


cr 

JZ 

n 

il- 

c 

•c  ti 

c 

1^ 

c 

kx 

•9 

1 

40 


9.2 


9.1 

12.3 
8.3 

7.7 


8.7 


16.3 


42.1 


32.8 
56.  1 

713 


10  4 


7.3 


17.1 
9.9 
5.3 

4.6 


22 
12 

12 
4 

26 

38 

19 

8 

2 

438 


33 


4   I 


1 

8  I 


3; 


36 


1,S3 
24 
25 
15 
59 

11 
31 


ti3 
4 


30 
9 
4 


II 
b 


4 


c 
c 

e 

o 


1 

2tl 


3 

4 

1(1 
3 
2 


1:. 


8  c 


-  c 
cE 


1:1 
9-1 

1-1 


2. 
1( 


37.  8        8.  6 

Jury  trlalt 


'c 

is 

c- 

C    w 


S 
25 


44.0 

37.3 
28.9 


fi.  9 
II. 0 


fi 

2fi 
3 


204 

35 

36 
32 

20 
17 
33 
17 
14 


13 


87 

11 

8 
31 

s 

3 
13 


*fi 


39 


r 


22C-: 

1: 

51. 
6(. 

(I 
11: 
21' 

<i 

n. 


2B.  2       9.  2 


22.2 
16.9 


8.9 


l.'i.  2 


36.  6       8. 0 

44."6T  7.7" 


1 



8 

3 

3 

10 

9 

4 

8 

6 

J 

7 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

5 

2 

1 

/ 

2 

34 

II 


28.8 


8.8 


22.  6      10.  3 


41. 


7.9 


212 


23 
13 

6 
II 
44 

48 
34 

15 
10 


u 


fco 


S  c 


■c  - 


59 


22 


4 

3 

1 

8  j 

13  I 

8 


172 


3 
4 

2R 


4R 

2f. 

6 

5 

fi 

42 

8 

12 

4 


2.9  16.7 
30.6  10.8 
59.4        5.2 


27.3 


9.6 


86 

12 

22 

9 

10 

5 
19 
5 

4 


10 
1 
2 
1 


34 


I 

6 

Id 
.■; 

3 
1 
1 

48 

2 

3 

2 


14 

75 


in 

8 

18 
13 


32.0 


48.6 


68.2 

41.7 
47.1 


10.  3 
6.2 


2.7 


7.  1 

6.8 


89     20. 3 


1 

.... 

29 


16 


TO 

20 

16 

.... 

6 
19 

6 
9 
2 


41 

10 

3 

1 
1 
6 


23.8 
11.5 


19.0 


43.0 


S.2 


8  3 
10.9 


8.3 


r.o 


>  Omitted  from  table  C-i  ai«  «J1  ttiabi  In  hud  "»'4t'"niitliTr.  Ibrfcitura,  aiKl  habeas 
eorpws  pa.'H''. 

»  W here  the  total  nnml^r  ai  t-lal«  ».'« listed  In  this  tabk  h  kat  than  38,  the  columiM 
showing  '[lerepnt  l«-«  than  6  mMitht"  and  "median  Intenrml"  bavt  bem  left  blank 
bMrausr  n(rur«  b«»ed  on  ten  t^an  23  trials  are  not  euualihml  ■Utbtteally  r«Habie. 

•  l.>  dMrlcto,  havteg  5  Jndcesiilps  er  mara,  wtateb  hava pomly  Fadenl  tuiisdictloa 
Em  text  under  the  baadlug  "The  Large  Metropolitan  Dblrleta'*  tor  list 


*  In/ormatlon  TOneeriilng  time  Crom  calendaring  to  trial  is  given  el'^where  in  this 
report. 

'  Includp5  Charleston,  Florence,  and  Orangeburg  divisions. 

•  Include*  Columbia  and  Aiken  divisions. 


Tam.e  C-10.— Trocti  in  land  eondetnnation  tmtea  pending  in  the  U.S.  district  eourtt  open  for  final  opinion  «  as  of  June  90,  1960 


Cttratt  Hid  dMrlct 

C... 

TraoU 

Circuit  and  district 

Cases 

Tracts 

ToUl,  all  dL-itricti 

2.M 

27,608 

1 
Virgin  Islands 

1 

2 

4th  circuit 

Maryland 

T(.t:il,  MdLstrietF 

2,321 
31 
31 

26,609 
371 
638 

226 

l)|-^trirt  of  Columliia 

1,560 

.Mivska.  Canai  Zone,  Uoam,  aail 

Virata  Islands 

35 

26 

I 
3 

11 
22 

8B 
14 

• 

036 

222 

Ixt  rtreult 

104 

728 

North  Carolina; 

190 



Mlddlfl    . 

Western. 

South  Carolina; 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Virginia: 

Eastem_ 

Western 

West  Virginia 

Nortfaem 

Soulham                          , ..    ,    , 

Maine 

.M  assarhusetts _ 

New  Hanip.vblr« 

Kho<ie  I«lanil 

Puerto  Rloo 

21 
68 

It 

a 

4 

87 

398 

240 

0 

34 

10 
9 

45 

267 

2d  cirndt 

lot 

638 

678 
41 

C<inne«tie«it .  .. 

12 

27 

8 

11 

» 

87 

«6 

236 
30 
W 

113 

47 
151 

New  >>>rk- 

Xortbem 

5th  circuit „ 

K.astern 

-      ,,  ^  .__                   J  __         __,»j. 

4.387 

.'-out  hem 

Alabama: 

Northern 

Mlddia. 

Southern 

Florida; 

Nortawrn 

Rniirhem                                                  

W««arn 

\'(riiioal 

9 
ft 
9 

i 
S 

t 

i                   ^ 



3d  circuit 

1«3 

7M 

Mr 

IM 

1  'iLiwar* 

• 
» 

21 

«2 
M 

U 

06 

80 
366 

MO 

«t 
94t 

1  I'tiiuylTaiiia: 

Kit-st^rn... _ 

.Middle 

West<Tn.. 

Oeorgia: 

Northern 

.'^oo  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  C-10. — TVacte  m  land  eondtmnation  eatea  pending  in  th^  I'.S.  diittrtct  courts  open  /<w  final  opinion  '  at  of  June  SO,  I9fi0     Con. 


Okwil  Md  dMrtet 


Louislaaa: 

Eaatem  .. 

W(!rt«rn.. 
MlMiasippl: 

Northern . 

fk)athem. 
Teias: 

N'orthem. 

RastMn... 

Westarn.. 


Mh  drcuJt. 


Kentucky: 

Eastern.  - 

Western.. 
Michig&n: 

Eastern. . 

Western.. 
Ohio: 

Northern. 

Sou  them. 
Tennessee: 

Eastern. . 

Middle... 

Western.. 


7th  drcalt. 


Illinois: 

Northern.. 

Kastem 

Southern.. 
Indiaaa: 

Northern.. 

Southern.. 
Wisconsin: 

Eastern . . . 

Western    . 


13 
W 

7 
1« 

J7 

171 

33 

lot 


Traot* 


Circuit  and  district 


lao 


19 
1ft 


46 

2 
44 

2 


78 


30 

IS 

4 

S 
8 

12 
3 


491 

\m 

13 
109 

249 

967 


flOS 


1.7M 


8th  circuit. 


Arkansas 
Eastern 
Western. . 

Iowa 

Northern 
Southern. 

Minnesota 


502  I"    Missouri 


Kastem.  . . 

Western... 

Nebnwks 

North  I>akota. 
.■VKith  ihikota. 


iXi 

a 

1«7 
VJO 

39 

237 
9 

519 


vth  circuit. 


244 
»4 
2t 

1« 

W 

S6 

is 


.\rli<)na      

rallfornia 
Northern 
Southern 

Idaho      

Montana 

NeT»dii 

orenon.     

Waahington- 
Kastrni 
Weet«m. . 

Hawaii      

Ala.ika 

I  iiiain 


imh  cln-ult. 


Colonwli) 

K  mx.iuA       

Nrw  .M«ilcO.. 
Okltilinma 
.NixKwrn 
Kiiat<-rn... 
W  rtstj-rn.. 

fUh  

Wyijtntiijf 


tt\ 


M 
31 

4 
U 
14 

« 

9B 
SI 
15 
67 


175 


14M 

129 

6 

38 

IS 

61 

90 
39 

io 

30 


SIS 


U 

307 
30 

140 
67 
4A 

13 


a,  423 


1.2» 
Ifil 

HTI 

63 

673 

379 

47 

ftn 

«,  117 

506 

1,349 

4.  M8 

34 

IM 

41 

190 

MS 

131 

18 

S«l 


S.467 

46 

1.387 
341 

3.3K7 

1.  167 

188 

loa 

76 


1  Source:  Lands  DItMoo,  I>epttrtmt;Dt  i>r  Justice. 

Tablb  D-1. — Criminal  proceedings  commenced  antl  Urminnled  in  the    I'  S    dmtrtci  rourti  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1960, 

by  distrvct 


Cirrait  and  district 


Total  all  districts 

lotai  86  dlstrlcta 
District  of  Oolumbis 
Alaska,'  Canal  Zona,  Oaam,  and 
Virgin  Islands 

lit  circuit 

Maiue 

Massachusetts. . 
Nrw  Hampshire 
Rho<le  I.^land 
PnerTr)  Kico 

.><l 

Connfitkiu 
New  York 

.Northern 

Ea8t«m 

Southern 

Waetem 
Vermont 

3d  circuit 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Penosylraola: 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 
Virgin  Islands 

4th  circuit 

Maryland 
.North  CaroUn*: 

Kastem 

Middle 

Western 

8m  footnotes  at  aai  af  taUe. 
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Tahi..  n-l.-Cnminal  proceedings  commenced  and  ^^-^JiJ^J^^^-^^^^jJ-'  courts  duHr^g  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  I960, 


SoiMh  Curolliia: 

('h:irlestoti,  el<-  • 
('etunil'ia,  etr.' 
W.st.Tn 

\  lrk'l!il;i 

Northcni 
Siiijtiiem 


Perxl. 

ing 

ToUl 

(le- 

pend- 

fen'l- 

ing 

ants 

June 

who 

30, 

art' 

1960 

fupi- 

tivas. 

eic'.> 

Alal'ania 

.NorUx-m 

-Middle 

Southern. 

-Northern 
tMHi  theru 

C)eork.'iH 

Nurthem 

Middle 

Soutliem 

Louisiana: 
Kiistrm 
\^  I'Stem 

Missimpm: 
.Northern 
SouLtwrii 

Teias 

Northern 

Rastn 

Soatkera 

CmulI  Zone 

6th  rirrult 


Kf  ntiK  Wy 
Kaalern 
Western 
MlcltiKan: 
ICaBt«ra 
WcMern 
Ohio 

Northern  . 

Eastern  dlvW0n 
Western  division 
Soutliern 

Cincinnati 
Culumtius 
Dayton 
Triinf.vs«* 
Ea.«t<rn 

.Northern  and  "Tlhtmtam 

<li  visions 
Ponthern    and    Winchester 

illvl.>;io«L 

Ml.ldle         

Wistem 

7  th  ( trouit 

niLiii>u. 

N«rlh(>rn 

Hartrrn 
South 

Northern 
Southi-rn 
Wl»c(in.sln: 
y.ast^ra 
\V,>i 

Sth  ilrcult 

A  rk  an.Kiis 
Kivslcrn 

I()«  A 

Nnrttmrn 

SoiitlkTn 
V  miK'.scita. 
MiMiuurL 

K.itst<rn 

WesUiTU 

Ni  !.n»f.ka 
North  Dakota 
South  Ditkota 

Se«  footBotes  at 
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Table  D— 1. — Criiminal  proceedings   comrnencei  and  terminated  »n  the  (J.^.   district  rourla   liurmg  Ih'  jiaral  year  eniing  June  50,    1960, 

by  dutrici — Continued 


Circuit  and  dlstriet 


»th  circuit      ... 

Aritona 

California: 

Northwu     

Southern    

Idaho 

Montana     

Nevada 

Orsfon 

Wasbtn(ton: 

EastBm 

Western        

HawaU 

Alaska.  ' 

1st  division 

W  division  

3d  division 

4th  divlalon   

r  3.  district  court 
Ouam  

10th  circuit 

Colorado 

Kansas    .  

New  Mexico 

OkJ&boma: 

Northern 

Eastern  

Western 

Utah 

Wyomliif 


Criminal 


Criminal  ilefen<leiits  ' 


Pend- 

tnf 
July  1, 

1960 


Cummanoed 


OriKl- 
na 

Re- 

ceived 

pro- 

by 

Total 

oee»l- 

triuis- 

ings 

fer  1 

1,315 
103 

23n 

346 

21 
16  i 

31   j 

60  ! 

10 

53  I 
38  I 


24 

1 

123 

164 


4.S86 


r4 


607 

7«) 
.«K 
141 
143 
IX' 
151 

131 

1«3 
114 

44 
« 
203 
74 
32 
43 


341      4.937 


61 
147 
9 
U 
13 
34 


861 
1,066 
ISO 
164 
160 
175 


91 

107 
19 

20 
27 
til 
23 
37 


1.617 

264 

2K3 

369 

126 
142 
213 

115 
116 


3 

194 

112 

23 

1S4 

162 

4 

118 

116 

44 

06 

« 

0 

S 

m 

101 

74 

220 

S 

32 

43 

— , 

28 
1,665 

142 

1,759 

23 
9 


31 
34 

14 

16  I 

1 
34 

8  \ 


285 
317 
383 

141 
143 
2S7 
138 
12S 


r3 

287 
362  ^ 

IM  I 
134   ' 

23fl 
128   I 
119 


163 

36 
33 

16 

8 

32 
1« 
15 


119 

125 

rt7 

son 

231 
34 
3» 


1.828 

308 
330 

378 

144 

142 
268 
144 
13« 


■i.*, 

5 

M 

17 

21 

1 

•l 
•1 

<) 

•1 

41 

6 

17 

3 

306 

37 

68 

104 

24 


1 
131 
150 


150 
ISl 
138 

M 
t\ 
lUH 
87 
44 
80 


47ti     1.  son 


i  153  123 

IK  199  1S2 

4  133 


51 
0 
304 
,57 
44 
flO 


13« 


2.036 


17 

2S 
41) 

h 


9 

10 

I 


10 
2 

1 


116 
124 

l.H 

4« 

32 

HO 

•27 
3U 


305 
432 

IM 

175 
27rt 
133 

125 


29  334 

33  349 

14  UIS 

15  153 
1  176 

34  '       300 
13  146 

7  133 


133 

10 

73 

2 

6 

306 

5 

199 

1 

42 

2 

n 

l.Wl 

177 

137 

38 

318 

3.5 

431 

18 

174 

0 

106 

8 

3B7 

36 

148 

19 

130 

1.^ 

130 

21  303 

143 


74 

6 

301 

300 

44 

18 


n 

57 
33 

(•) 

11 

(*) 

(•) 
43 
16 


3.  158 

365 
363 
439 

183 
174 
3S3 

167 
146 


364 

86 

120 

26 

19 
34 
48 

0 

17 


6 
3 

18 

9 

10 

1 


10 
3 
1 


I  Proceedings  are  tranatered  for  plea  and  wnt^nce  From  1  dlttrlct  to  anothn- 
pursuant  to  rule  30,  F.R.  Cr.  P.  on  the  r»*queat  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  con-wnt 
of  the  U.S.  attorneys  In  both  abtrlctjt. 

'  In  addition  to  nigltlvea.  defendants  ^tvIiik  Ln  the  Armed  Forces  art  lnclude<t 
Only  those  defendants  In  tMse  classes  are  counted  whose  ca.'ws  had  be«'n  [«n<llni  6 
months  or  more  at  the  end  of  the  Qscal  year.  In  'iLstrlcts  where  no  fuxltives  or  de- 
fendants In  the  Armed  Faroes  are  reported  or  where  the  number  is  relatively  iinail. 
the  reason  usually  Is  tb«t  eases  acalnst  defendants  of  these  classes  in  which  no  action 
has  been  taken  for  a  period  of  0  months  have  been  "closed  with  leave  to  rplrtstatr" 
and  M-e  therefore  not  ooontad  as  pending  caa(«. 

<  The  flffuree  mider  tbs  haarrUm  "CrlndnaJ  defendants"  are  net  QKuren  lue  lo  the 
fact  that  defendants  appaartng  In  more  than  1  case  commenced   iurtng  this  fbcai 

5 ear  have  been  ooonted  only  oooe.  Because  of  the  elimination  of  these  duplicate 
efendants  It  Is  posslbia  lor  the  flfures  for  defendants  to  be  smaller  In  a  particular 
district  than  the  eorreapondlng  flfures  for  cases.  For  the  fiscal  year  1960  s  total  of 
1,830  duplicate  deftadants  was  eliminated;  1.707  In  the  86  districts,  34  in  the  Uutrirt 
of  Columbia,  and  88  In  Alaska,  Canal  Zone,  Ouani,  and  Virgin  I.slaiid.t 


•  ntstrlct  of  Columlla  fliturt?  in  tl.b  ooluuui  lnclu<lr  fugilives,  defendants  In  the 
.\riixMl    KoTfvs.   lUiil  lTi.<aiie  ilt-fciidaiili 

'  Inrludi-s  m-ses  In  U>th  the  Uuitrlct  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Ala.ska  which  was 
abolish^!  on  Kf  I  21),  I9«i,  and  In  tlie  U  S  Dmrlct  Court  (or  lh«-  DLitrkt  of  Alaska, 
»  Mrh  »  a.«  i)reanlre<l  the  <anie  ilay 

•  Includ»»  (  I  arlfnton,  Florence,  and  ( )r angp  1  ui k  dulslons 
■  Includes  ("oliiiiif  la  and  .Mkrn  du  Lslon-i 

'  On  Feb  30.  19«(),  tlie  4  dlvlslon.s  of  the  Ub.trU-t  Court  hir  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
ii-aae*!  fiinctloiiinr  All  crlnilnal  case*  [lendlnr  »«Te  transferred  elttwr  to  the  newly 
formwl  (vJirtji  of  ttir  .<t»te  of  .Al,i.-.k«  or  to  the  iww  r  .-<  1 'Litrlrt  Court  for  the  District 
of  Alaska  Th<»<e  cajies  tran.'ferred  to  the  Ptate  ctwirts  are  shown  as  terminated  in 
the  fiNive  talle  but  tlie  43  ca.ies,  iind  tlie  defendants  mvolved  therein,  transferred  to 
the  V  !^  district  court  1  from  the  Ist  divi.Mon,  1  from  the  M  division.  24  from  the  3d 
division,  and  17  from  tbe  4th  ilu  isloni  are  liKlii<le«l  only  In  the  casM  (rndbif  in  the 
V  ■>.  di.stnct  court  on  June  3n.  unless  thty  tm\r  l<>en  terminated  sinn  transfer. 


Tablx   I>-2. — CVtmtnoi  proceedingt  commenced  m  the  U.S.  district  courts  during  Hscal  years  19t>H  and  1960,  by  nature  of  offen»e 


Criminal  cases 

Criminal  deieadanta  ' 

1060 

1900 

1060 

1900 

Nature  of  proceedings  and 
offense 

Total 

80 

dis- 
tricts 

Dis- 
trict 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

Alaska, 
Canal 
Zone, 
Guam, 

and 
Virgin 
Islands 

Total 

86 

dl.s- 

trlcU 

26,520 

Dis- 
trict 
of  C^ 
lumbls 

1,061 

A  Ia.sk  a.  > 
Canal 
Zone, 

Ouani, 

anl 
VlrKln 

Islands 

56« 

TotaJ 



36,517 

86 

dls- 
IrlcU 

33.176 

DlS- 
trl<t 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

1,616 

Alaska. 
Canal 
Zone, 

(luam, 
and 

Virgin 

Islands 

Total 

86 
dls- 
Irlrts 

Dis- 
trict 
of  Co- 
lumbia 

Alaska,' 
Canal 
Zone, 
Ouani, 

and 
Virgin 
Islands 

Total,    original    proesad- 

Ings  I 

28.728 

26,785 

1,216 

728 

28.  187 

33.104 



1,364 

181 

170 
246 
128 

JO,  Ul  / 

549 

Proceedings  commenced  by: 
Indictment 

14.566 

8.420 

5.568 

180 

13. '271 

8.186 

5.286 

42 

1,121 

71 
24 

17S 

160 
248 
138 

13,754 

8.612 

5,636 

136 

12,700 

8.390 

5,381 

30 

963 

21 

9-2 

14,5 
2-.'4 
106 

19,518 

9.166 

6.t«7 

176 

17.838 

8.904 

0,380 

48 

1.409 

92 
26 

ia677 

9.336 

6.883 

Vii 

17.330 

9.006 

6.043 

36 

4.«M 

1,264 

84 
-26 

Information: 

Indictment  walTed 

Other     

93 
166 

All  other  proceedings 

214 
86 

orrcNax 

TransporUUon,  etc.,  of  stolen 
ve  hides     

3,900 

3.?t79 

28 
101 

2 
50 

3,  796 

9,  l!*4 

3,757 

36 

3 

4.508 
10.  471 

4,473 

94 

3 

^*70 

42 

4 

Fraud  lind  other  theft,  total 

9,148 

8.908 

9,014 

go 

71 

10.106 

114 

sT 

10. «» 

10,718 

106 

79 

Theft,  etc.,  intarstata  cnm- 

meroe 

Breaking  and  entaring 

Embetuement 

sez 

133 

1,123 
2.400 

562 
132 

1,105 
2.361 

4 

1 
10 
S3 

6 

t 
6 

5H 

114 

1.096 

J.  VW 

513 

112 

1.080 

2,520 

8 

62 

5 

7» 
ISO 

1.161 
A  7U8 

740 

lis 

1,141 
2.649 

4 

if, 
S3 

6 

rn 

156 

719 
153 

1,108 
3.840 

8' 

ao 

8 
3 

Forgery 

10       \.va 
6        3,036 

7 

1 

Sfe  footnotes  at  and  of  table. 
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''^^^-^^^~Crirniruaj.oceedir^,cornrnencediniHeU.S.di.tr^^ 


Nitii 


'f  proceriijn^s  and 
offense 


<ii-n;,N-<K  -  Continued 

Kfiiiid  anil  other  theft     Con 
1  r;iii<l 

Income  tai 
other  tai 
otiier  fraud 
Triiiiisportatlon.      etc,      of 

stolen  proi>erty 
OtlMT  thift 

W  bill'  slave  traffic 

.NuroilKH,  (olnl 

Marijuana  Tax  .Ki\ 

<  iiIht  narcoticK |     1,080 

1  i'liior.  inlernnl  n  venue 
<  '1  Im  r  h<iij(ir.  Iul;il 

Ilnll.lll   llcnior  l;i»- 

•■^niiiKKlint'  iKjiior 

I  r  inv[Kirt    llijuor   Itilo  dry 

.-(.lie 
•  'Iti.r 

.\iililruM  X  loh.i  Kin.* 
K(kk|  iimi  1  iriii:  .\ct 
Iiiiniitrr^ition  l.iws    , 
Ini|HTXon:ii  wm 
Juvinik'  'lelinouency 
Mljfratory  bin]  law.* 
Motor  C.irrier  .Kv\ 
N:»tional  defen.-io  laws 

Selective  ,H«Tvice  . 

lUeiral  iiv  of  unl(( 

Alien  rek.'istralKin 

Treason       ... 

K5plonii».'e 

Sabotape 

Se<lltlon 

otlwr 

All  other  1"  ■ 

KoblK-ry 

Assault 

Count/"rfeltin(f  . 

I'nson  eccatx'.  inultny,  and 
rlnt 

Kitortlon.         riK>kete«-rlng 
and  threat."! 

Fair  I,8l>or  Standards  Act 

Nationality  laws 

I'erjury 

I-ottery 

I'dslal    laws,    not   ila'islflod 

elsew  here 
Ilonueld 
Hrltx-ry    .. 
CiLsloin.v  lav»s 
Contempt 

Ki<lnaplng 

M.irltime      and      shipplnft 
laws 

Stowaways 

rireariiis  and  weft|w)n.s 

<  Idler  off.  IlStvs 

I-<'«m1  ntTiri>^'S,  Intal 

\liinler 

MaiislailKliler 

HnblHTy 

,Av^ault 

HiirKlary 

Vuto  theft  _    _. 

KiiilxTrleiiieiit,    forgery, 

ari>l  fraud 
I,:irrrny 

Uai»' 

I  It  tier  s»'t  otTrnse.s 

<  lariiliJtnK _ 

All  other  offenses 


76 

37 

75 

56 

66 

21 

19 

26 

161 

33 

116 

■  I  iiie  t  o  t  he  fact  I  hat  d  upllcate  defendants  have  not  been  ooonted  as  explained  in 
k-.iiH,te  1,  table  IM.  the  flpu-e  for  defendants  Will  be  smaller  In  some InrtiaoMthM 
ttie  c<irrrs[H)ndiii|r  figure  for  owses.  "«>i.<miw»  i.uau 

>  Im  hides  cH.se.s  and  defendants  In  both  the  District  Court  tor  the  Territory  of 

I    'wr.^'r^*?  !*■'  "l^'?"*^  ""  ^^^-  ^'  '*»•  ^^  ^  "»  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 

I'l  ii let  of  Ala.ska.  which  was  organlMKl  the  same  day. 


'  The  flrures  appearing  In  this  line  are  the  same  as  those  appearing  in  tables  Dl 
of  the  1960  and  1960  rejwrts  under  the  headinps  "Commenced,  orlgtaal  proceedings." 
•  Offenses  committed  on  U.S.  reservations  and  on  the  high  seas. 
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March  S 


Tabls  D-3. — Defendantt  in  criminal  pmrffdings  comm^ncfd  in  the  ('.S.  diMrirt  mnrlx  ditrtng  the   Axrnl  y^nr  ending  June  50,   I960,  by 

ncUure  of  ojftruu,  Ly  di-iUicl 


See  footnotes  at  ead  •< 


Total 
original 
proceed- 

lll(3  ' 

1 
Transpor- 
UUon 
etc  ,  of 

1       stolen 
motor 

1     vehicles 

!    Eraud  snr 

other  theft 

1 

Wiilte 
traffic 

1 

311 

N    IT'-.'!       - 

r.l'juor, 
Inl.TiiHl 
Kerenue 

'       other 
liquor 

Vntllrust 
rlulaliuus 

Koo<l  and 
I'rti*  Act 

636 

1 

Circuit  and  district 

'      Income 

1          OtinT 

1 

ia257 

lauTi 

KM 
78 

Itnmlgra- 
llun  Ism  3 

Tntal    all  Hi«trictt 

35,017 

4,370 

1 

X01« 

6,981 

18 
18 

186 

2,379 

Tot*l,  86  districts 

33,104 
1,3M 

549 

8h» 

1324 

42 

4 
42 

ft»3 
1 

! 

201 

7 

1                   » 

1,900 

107 

6,973 
8 

155 

636 

2,375 

District  of  Columbia. 

Alaska,'  Canal  Zone,  Oqmii.  and 

Virgin  Islaniis 

* 

1st  Circuit   

36 

282 

1 

ITS 

10 

18 

30 

33 

Nlaine                     -. 

7B 

4JS 

fi 

M 

2»)6 

2.!ta 

7 
2tS 
i 
4 
3 

5 

22 

6 

2 

l^ 

HI 
i                     44 

!                     'J* 
1                     54 

1 
16 

r 28" 

1    > 

Massachusetts  ..  _...  . 

1 

14 

18 

17 

New  Hampshire 

2 

Rhode  Island 

3 

2 

2 

Puerto  Rico.       



164 

MO 

« 

- . .  T ,      , 

(3 

' 

2d  circuit 

133 

1            1,503 

1 

300 

187 

Connecticut 

331 

17V 

KM 

1.396 

263 

40 

19 

IS 

,. 

21 

■M 

10 

2 

95 

1S7 

7H 
S^ 
77S 
133 

1 

«7^ 

23 

3 

40 

234 

18 

8 

4 
54 

If) 
24 

1 

3 
10 
29 

lU 

12 

New  York: 

Northera   

2 

4 
3 

Eastern . ... 

3 
2 

14 
103 

li 

Southsm .- 

West«ra 



Vermont 

1 

11 

1 

3d  circuit 

1.  7»*) 

200 

13 

34 

149 

100 

37 

34 

Delaware - 

549 

534 
I'll 
3M 

70 

4.  «75 

21 
58 

41 
31 
5H 

2 
37 

35 

M 

14 

154 

'.2 

179 

3 

2 

■ 

New  Jersey 

4 
U 

44 

5 
45 

12 
22 

2 

23 
1 

Pennsylvania 

Eastern    

100 

Middle 

i 

10 

Western       

7 

3 

4 
4 

Virgin  Islands 

468 

4th  circuit 

50 

23 

1 
14 

1 

3 

■  41 

*i 

61 

58 
34 
24 
32 

4t> 
34 

as 

16 

13 

1364 

89 

6 

Maryland     

576 

7vy 
wm 

497 
337 
IfiO 
181 

«12 
335 

304 

56 

45 

49 

60 

72 
50 
22 
27 

66 

41 

17 
35 

7 
14 

41 

544 

,'>74 
271 

33(1 

22 

25 

e 

13 

1 
1 

> 
1 

North  Carolina: 

Krjitem 

6 
3 
1 

1 
1 

Middle 

Westsm 

1 

1 
1 



South  Carolina: 

Eastern           

Charleston,  etc.' - 

220 

Kin 

92 

M 

Columbia,  etc.* 

2 

' 

Western 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

15 

1 

3 

2 

Virginia. 

Eastern 

10 
1 

8 

2 

1 

3 

Western 

ISO 

6 
143 

■-" -| - 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 

Southern 

1 

5th  circuit 

n.\M 

1,130 

77 

1.972 

66 

1 
3 

1 

1 

27 

i 

473 

1.5UH 

1                      11 

* — —         — : 

134 

1.334 

Alabama: 

Northern 

Middle 

Southern. 

Klorlda 

Northern 

509 

ISS 

3?3 
1   34<j 

em 

340 
521 

543 

JUS 

210 
174 

167 
144 

1.  OOl 

1.270 

73 

4.258 

77 
45 
34 

71 
163 

R5 

3fi 
93 

64 

70 

51 
W 

01 

26 
47 
97 

10 

1 
li 

• 

149 
55 

•A 

3^- 

JI« 

54 

91 

IflS 
93 

3« 
39  ' 

190 

47 

164 

175 

3 

in-, 

40 
14^ 

■rj\ 

»7 
147 
19« 

21 

i 

IM 

2 
13 

1 
1 

X 
16 

7 
17 

17 
i 

4 

4 

4 

8 

1 
9 
ft 

3 

3 

1 
55 

Southern 

2 

Oeorula 

.Northern 

-Middle 

Southern 

• 

12 

6 
2 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 

39 

5 
4 

1 

16 

W  estern 

1 

Mississippi 

.Northern 

Southern 

7 

% 

1 

12 

10 

2 

Teias 

Northern 

1 
1 
2 

Kastern    

Southern 

217 
178 

1 

11 

465 

691 

Western 

Can^il  Zone 

«th  circuit 

613 

S2 

1.338 

19 

87 

1,342 

1 

82 

33 

Kentucky: 

fcastern 

7fi» 
4U0 

806 
149 

J«5 
2H0 
*6 
537 
176 
241 
IJO 

110 
68 

S7 
28 

00 
36 
24 
86 

26 
41 
18 

as 

U2 

3« 

61 

I«8 
138 

30 
218 
103 
109 

66  : 

3 
8 

1 
1 

1 

7 
4 

M 

43X 

128 

197 
IJ 

r 

21 

6 

28 

11 

8  1 

13 
4 

Wrtstern 

13 
9 

Michigan: 

Eastern. 

1 

27 

Weatern 

8 

12 

9 

3 
10 

7 
1 

* 

Oblo 

Northern 

f 
• 
4 

15 
6 
6 
S 

1 

1 

Katiara  dlvtaloa_ 

W  estern  dlvlatoo 

1 

Southern ... 

1 

Clnclnnstl 

Columhus 

1 

Dayton. 
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Total 

TruMpor- 
tatton 

Fraad  and  other  tbeft 

Whits 

Narcotics 

Liquor, 
Internal 
Reyenue 

(  irciiil  and  district 

orlflnal 

prooeod- 

IncB  ■ 

«te.,  of 

stMen 

motor 

▼ehldes 

Income 
tax 

AD 
other 

slave 
traffic 

Other 
liquor 

Antitrust 
violations 

Food  and 
Drug  Act 

Immigra- 
tion laws 

1  rlini-vi,>,  ■ 

641 

288 

253 
375 
305 

90 

62 

37 
40 
67 

1 
1 

85 

42 

43 
76 
97 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

271 

129 

142 

182 

61 

11 

2 

9 
19 

6 

- 

oortb- 

•■ikslern  divisions  . 

di  vl.sloiis 

1 

Ml. Mir     

8 

1 

\V  >-vi,  rri 

1 

.  1  \'  ii: .  Ult  , 

1.665 

338 

48 

778 

11 

113 

36 

21 

39 

12 

Illlimis 

Northern      

673 
164 
128 

238 
242 

160 
61 

«7 
SO 
33 

63 

72 

36 

19 

30 

e» 
/ 

7 

1 
7 

6 

396 

45 
62 

94 

87 

80 
14 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 

66 

5 
6 

4 

4 

15 

Kastem 

8 
6 
I 

10 

1 

Indiana 

1 

32 

9 

5 

Northern             

.'^uthern 

10 
10 

1 

W  isxmjin 

K;i.'>ti"ni. J. 

21 

2 

1 

2 

Mil  cirruil    .    

1,800 

aao 

64 

624 

32 

34 

197 

1 

6 

78 

18 

Ark. tin** 

Kiv-ttcrii  

1»4 

246 

112 
103 

207 

372 
313 
132 
107 
113 

33 

42 

16 
19 
28 

64 
76 
33 
16 
16 

2 

59 
42 

32 

48 
87 

150 

136 

31 

23 

16 

65 
W 

t 

4 
20 

9 

1 

1 

6 

2 

17 

8 
1 

22 
9 
7 
4 
2 

Wrslcril . 

2 

2 

1 

1<'U  It 

N^rtht-m      

Soiiitifrii      

Minnesota  



11 

10 
8 

13 
2 
2 

8 

8 
6 
1 

3 

23 
3 

::::::::::: 

i2 

Kiksli  rn   

N^  ('St«'ni 

Nt'hriiska 

2 

South  Dakota 

1 

e" 

3 

1 

5 

9th  circuit 

8,318 

003 

81 

1,664 

32 

622 

48 

3 

60 

769 

Ariiona 

713 

900 

2,173 
163 
170 
164 
167 

150 
181 

128 

81 
6 
198 
57 
44 
80 

198 

48 
180 
29 
11 
6« 
48 

8 
31 

1 

23 

26 

2 

1 

3 

13 

3 

6 
2 

111 

387 
637 
41 
77 
54 
51 

56 
99 
66 

5 

35 

5 

28 

2 

4 

9 
3 

2 

28 

120 
445 

1 

21 

14 

1 

3 

3 

171 
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22 

16 

6 

2 

6 

Southern 

59 
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Idaho 
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Nevada     

Orejtou      

3 

2    . 
12 

t 

11 

1 
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3 

1 

3 

2 
3 

9 

4 

6 

.1 

Hawaii 

6 
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4" 

i"  . 

2"  \ 
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53 
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5 

58 
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34 

54 

(  olorado        
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432 
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276 
133 
-     125 

71 
08 

117 

34 

22 
64 

41 
37 

4 
7 

19 

3 
2 
6 
9 
3 

118 

109 

60 

47    . 
23    . 

.. 

14    . 

12 
3 
3 

10 

New  Meiico 

2 
3.5 

1 

12    . 

18 

37     . 
92    . 

~ 

3 

(iklahoma 

Norlliern 

38 

Eastern 

1  . 
3 

lUh.. 

(5    . 

39 

28 

3  . 

6 

59    . 
2    . 

—  - 

2  . 

■> 

1   . 

4     . 

9 

1 

Circuit  and  district 

Impersona- 
tion 

JuTenlle  dc- 
Unqnency 

Mi(frator>- 
bird  laws 

Motor  Car 
rler  Act 

National  defense  laws 

All  other 
U.S.  offenses 

Offenses 

SelecUve         Illegal  use 
Service  Acts      of  uniform 

Other 

CS.  reserva- 
tions and 
high  seas 

Total  all  dLstricts 

129 

1,464 

839 

733 

200                       74 

103 

2,698 

2.309 

T  otal  86  ilLstricUs 

District  of  Columbia 



128 

1,457 

839 

733 

200                         74 

94 
3 

6 

2,559 
26 

13 

711 

Alaska.'  Canal  Zone.   CJuam 
I.sland.s 

anil  VlrRin 

1 

7 

1,066 
432 

1st  circuit 

M  aine 

18 

20 

66 

5                         1 

1 

132 

10 

Massachusetts '.'.'.'. V.\" 

New  Hani|i6hlre. '  ]] 

Rhode  Island  

I'uerto  Rico 

is' 

30 

25 

33 

3 

6 

1    

1  1 

2    

1    

i" 

8 
84 

6 
7 

6 

I 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  t»ble. 
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Taple  D-3. — Deftndanta  in  criminal  proceedings  commrncsd  in  Ike  I'.S.  dmtnct  roitrt<i  liurimj  the  Jliral  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  by 
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8 

13 

New  York. 
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1 
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7 

1 
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1 

10 
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3 

4 

17 

Southern 

W  «item 

W 
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j 

|.............. 
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5 

32 

'                         2 

98 

IS 

I 
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1                        "5 
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17 

4 
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5 

1 
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14 

a 

0 
16 

w 

34 
64 

New  Jersey    

1 

3 

a 
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3 

« 

1 

5 
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4 
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3 

Western     _.. 

i 
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63 
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12 
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14 

• 

1 

IiW 

j                          130 
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2 

2 

i 
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1 

2 
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35 
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i» 

9 

12 
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21 

6 
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14 
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2 
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1 

1 

26 

34 

0 

15 

31 

■n 
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4 

27 

North  Carolina: 
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15 
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1 

Western 

South  Carolina. 

Eastern 

U 

i 

3 

1 

Charleston,  etc.* 

Columbia,  etc.* 

**"   * 

1 

Western _._ 

» 

1 

14 

B 

3 
I 

Virginia. 

Eastern 

B7 

1 
1 

s 

88 

Western 

1 

West  Virginia. 

.Northern 

1 

Southern. 

1 

1 
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44) 
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4M 

87 

m 

as 

17 
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Alabama: 

.Vortham 

3 

2 
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4 
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2 
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4 

61 
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42 
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3» 

6 

4 
1 

44 

18 
10 
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35 

12 
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5 

23 
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U 
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1 
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* 
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17 
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3 
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U 

T 
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4' 
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1 
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9 
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13 
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" 
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n 

7 

m 

N 
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f 
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M 
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(  trcult  and  illttrict 
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Motor  Car- 
rier Act 
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16 
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I  The  Ogurea  at>P**r^C  In  tills  cohiimi  are  tbe 
BDder  tbe  neadinx  ter  MkmUirts  "ConnneiicM — MlBlBal 
•  Inehidea  d»(ei»AMU  In  bctk  tbe  Dlatriot  Omt  tm  tbe 

Mr.  KEATING.  Msbdam  President,  tbe 
need  for  new  jodceships  in  many  dte- 
trlcts  Is  apparent  from  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  these  stattstlca.  TJie  need 
is  particularly  acute  in  my  own  Statte 
of  New  Yort  After  visiting  the  Tarious 
courtA,  coinsultine  with  the  Judges,  and 
reviewing  the  correspondence  from  New 
York  bar  associatkms  and  other  public 
groups,  I  was  convinced  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judicial  Coaifcrence 
were  sound  and  were  backed  by  over- 
whelming evidence. 

The  case  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  speaks  for  itself. 
Since  1955,  more  cases  have  been  com- 
menced per  Judgeship  in  the  second  cir- 
cuit than  in  any  other  circuit  in  tha 
United  States.  In  1959,  87  cases  per 
judgeship  were  commenced  in  this  cir- 
cuit, as  compared  to  a  low  of  33  cases  per 
Judgeship  in  the  eighth  circuit  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  an  additional 


M  tboK  sppearinf  In  taMe  D-l 

ilBal  M  II  ■■  I  II  >• 


^RttarTMl 


■<AJMkawlU(^ 


WW  atxHlj*^  on  Feb.  20,  1960,  and  in  the  r.S.  District  Court  for  tbe  Dirtrict  0/ 
Alaska,  wbtcb  was  ergaalzed  that  day 

>  iBcliMlet  Charleston.  Flormce,  and  Onnf^bme  iMeioM. 

t  InclMdBB  Columbia  and  Aiken  cUvldcBS. 


month  is  required  for  disposition  of  a 
case  in  the  second  circuit,  as  compared 
to  tbe  naUonai  avenge.  New  York,  C(»i- 
necticut,  amd  Vermont  can  be  proud  of 
the  record  of  this  court,  in  spite  of  its 
aAnost  unsorraountaUe  caseload.  In 
this  connection,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960,  tti£  second  circuit  had  the 
lovest  percentage  of  reversals  of  any  cir- 
euit  court  in  the  country.  I  am  sure  that 
tbe  akldition  ol  three  Judgeships  to  the 
second  circuit  bench  will  serve  to  en- 
hance the  outstanding  record  of  this 
court. 

I  have  been  In  communication  with  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  secoaid  circuit,  in  New 
York;  and  he  says  this  UU  adequately, 
fairly,  completely,  and  in  every  respect 
will  take  care  of  the  situation  in  the 
southern  district  and  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict oi  New  York.  P\m-  that,  we  are  most 
grateful 


Under  the  provisions  of  S.  912  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, the  southern  district  of  New 
York  would  be  granted  six  new  judge- 
ships. The  southern  district  of  New 
York,  on  December  31,  1959,  had  on  its 
calendar  one-fifth  of  all  the  civil  cases 
pending  in  all  the  Federal  district  courts. 
At  the  same  time,  it  had  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  authorized  judges  of  these 
courts.  The  need,  therefore,  is  obvious. 
As  a  commercial  center  of  the  world, 
New  York's  southern  district  handles  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
antitrust,  patent,  and  trademark  cases. 
By  their  nature,  these  cases  are  ex- 
tremely time  consuming.  Thus,  when 
we  hear  that  there  are  over  11,000  civil 
cases  on  this  court's  calendar,  we  must 
also  remember  that  many  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely e(Mnplex  and  technical  nature. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it 
now  takes  over  1  year  Iong»  to  reaeh 
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trial  In  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  than  the  national  average  for  all 
district  courts.  Til*  addition  of  six  ad- 
ditional Judffeshlpa  should  have  a  de- 
cisive impact  CD  ooort  congestion  in  the 
southern  district  of  New  York. 

Next,  I  should  Uke  to  turn  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  moat  congested  district 
court  In  the  entire  United  States — the 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  EMstrict 
of  New  York.  While,  on  the  average,  a 
17  S-month  interval  of  time  is  required 
to  reach  trial  In  a  VMeral  district  court, 
for  the  eastern  district  of  New  York 
over  3  years  Is  required.  Many  explana- 
tions for  this  situation  are  given.  Not 
the  least  of  them  to  the  fact  that  this 
district  is  the  moat  heavily  populated  of 
any  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
6  million  people  are  living  in  the  5 
counties  embraced  by  the  eastern  district. 

The  population  of  this  district  has 
nearly  doubled  In  the  last  decade,  but 
no  new  Judgeships  have  been  added  for 
over  20  years.  The  addition  of  three 
temporary  Judgeships  for  the  eastern 
district  Is  long  overdue,  and  is  desper- 
ately needed  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
people  it  serves  in  Brooklyn,  Queens, 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  will  have 
reasonably  prompt  Justice. 

During  1960,  15  visiting  judges  came 
to  the  eastern  district.  As  a  result  of 
this  Invasion  force,  over  700  civil  cases 
were  disposed  of  through  the  use  of  pre- 
trial conferences.  The  resident  judges 
of  the  eastern  district  and  the  visiting 
judges  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  reducing  the  waiting  time  for  trial 
from  almost  4  years  to  3  years.  This  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  ad- 
dition of  two  more  Judgeships  is  still  of 
critical  importance. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord  some  statistical  material  and 
studies,  prepared  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, pertaining  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  the  VB.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  and  the  UJ3.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

Th«    Judicial    Bvsimaa    or    thb    Court    or 
Appxals  roK  THX  Second  Cncrcrr 

Tbe  US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  ■  has  much  the  heaviest  caseload  per 
judgeship  of  any  of  the  11  courts  of  appeals. 
Since  1938  It  has  had  six  judgeships  The 
Judicial  Conference  at  the  United  States  for 


>  The  second  circuit  Includes  the  States  of 
New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Vern\ont 


•everml  yean  has  been  recommending  two 
addlUonal  positions,  and  In  March  IMO.  the 
recommendation  was  Increased  to  three 

For  the  past  5  years  the  number  of  cases 
filed  per  judgeship  in  this  circuit  compared 
to  the  national  average  has  been  as  follows 

Caaen  Hied  prr  judgeahtp 

Sfcond  Natujnal 

Fiscal  year                                    circuit  avrrage 

1956 77  53 

1957      W  54 

1958-.. - 8S  54 

195« - 87  55 

19«0      .      97  57 

The  number  of  cases  filed  per  Judge  has 
been  well  over  50  percent  more  than  the  na- 
tional average  during  the  above  period  In 
■plte  of  this  fact  the  court  by  extraordinary 
efforts  has  managed  to  keep  from  getting 
too  far  behind,  although  the  pending  case- 
load has  Increased  from  154  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  1956  to  376  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  ye(ir  1900  In  other  words.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  during  that  p>ert(Xl 

The  court  disposes  of  Its  business  rather 
expeditiously  but  In  late  years,  due  to  the 
heavy  caseload,  there  has  been  some  slowing 
up  as  disclosed  by  the  median  time  Interval 
from  docketing  to  final  disposition  In  1955 
that  median  time  was  5  1  months  compared 
with  the  national  median  of  7  3  months 
In  1960  however,  the  median  in  the  second 
circuit  had  grown  to  7  5  months  compared 
with  the  national  median  of  6  8  months 

In  the  fiscal  year  1960.  MH  cases  were  filed, 
554  were  terminated,  and  the  {>endlng  case- 
load at  the  end  of  the  year  was  375  During 
that  period,  the  number  of  cases  filed  in  this 
court  was  larger  than  In  any  other  court  of 
appeals.  The  pending  caseload  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  was  greater  than  In  any 
other  court  of  appeals,  except  the  ninth 
circuit. 

Help  Is  available  from  retired  Judges  In 
this  circuit  and  use  is  also  made  of  district 
judges  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  rising  tide 
of  business  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  district  courts  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York,  and  the  district  of  Connecticut  all  need 
help  The  assignment  of  judges  from  these 
courts  to  the  court  of  appeals  only  serves  to 
Increase  the  arrearages  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  circuit.  In  the  hearings  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  February  29  1960  Chief  Judge  J 
Edward  Lumbard  referred  to  this  In  the 
following  language 

"We  have  managed  somehow  to  keep  up 
with  this  I  burden  I  by  the  use  of  senior 
Judges,  by  the  use  of  judges  from  (Tther  cir- 
cuits and  districts  outside  of  our  circuit  and 
by  assigning  some  of  our  own  district  judges 
to  sit  on  the  court  of  appeals  which  of  course 
is  a  thing  that  we  have  been  trying  not  to 
do  because  their  courts  are  badly  overworked 
for  the  most  part.  This  has  meant  In  the 
last  a  years  that  one -third  of  the  work  of  our 
court  of  appeals  baa  been  done  by  judges 
who  were  not  active  circuit  Judges  of  the 
court  ■■ 

T\Bi.K  1    —id  circuit 


The  upward  trend  In  flllnga  in  this  cir- 
cuit  appears   from   table    1    attached 

The  source  of  aptpeals  In  this  circuit  is 
shown    by   the   following  table 

Source   of    appeals   and    original    proceedings 
(r)mmenced   during    fiscal   years    1956-SO 
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If  the  Judgeships  for  this  circuit  and  for 
the  4th,  5th.  7th.  and  10th  circuits,  which 
have    t>een    recommended    by    tb*    Judicial 

Conference,  were  all  to  be  created  and  the 
number  of  judgeships  applied  to  the  cases 
begun  In  each  circuit  In  the  fiscal  year  1900, 
the  result  would  have  been  as  follows: 

Co-tfi  commenced  per  judgeship  in  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals,  fiscal  year  t990 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  3  more 
judgeships  In  the  second  circuit,  the  average 
number  of  cases  filed  per  judgeship  would 
have  been  66  as  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  51  for  all  circuits,  which  Is  still 
25  percent  above  the  national  average.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  In  the  fiscal  year 
i960,  the  Increase  In  filings  In  the  second 
circuit  amounted  to  13  percent  whereas  the 
total  number  filed  In  the  other  circuits  was 
3  percent  greater  than  last  year. 

The  figures  as  t,.<  the  business  of  this  court 
Indicates  the   need   for  the  three  additional 
judgeships    recommended    by    the    Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  yours. 

WiLX    SHAraOTH. 

Deputy    Director,    Administrative    Office 
of  tne  U  S.  Courts. 
OscKMBn    15.    1960. 
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T.BLE  2.-Case8  commenced  per  judgtnhip  in  tk,  U.S.  etyurU  of  eppeaU  during  the  fiscal  years  1950-60,  by  circuit 
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Table  3  — Hedian  time  interval  in  months 
from  docketing  to  fnal  dispofition  of  cases 
heard  or  submitted,  fiscal  years  1950-99 
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CCKTST  POS  TMI  SOUTHISH   DUTUCT  OF  WTW 

York 

This  biggest  of  all  district  cotntB,  located 
In  the  world's  grcatstit  oonunerclal  center.  Is 
In  need  ol  additional  JudleUl  Mstetance. 
The  caseload  per  Judgeship  of  civil  cases 
commenced  is  extremely  heevy;  In  tlie  cate- 
gory of  private  cases,  which  are  so  time- 
consuming.  It  was  2 '-,  times  greater  than  the 
average  for  all  districts  during  the  fiscal 
year  19«0. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  pending  on 
June  30,  1960.  was  en  irmous.  totaling  11.281. 
This  was  one-fifth  of  all  the  clvU  cases 
pending  In  the  86  district  courU  that  have 
only  Federal  jurisdiction.  Yet.  to  dispose 
of  these  many  cases  the  district  has  only 
one-twelfth  of  the  authorized  judgeships  at 
the  86  districts. 

In  cases  that  were  terminated  in  flacal 
year  1960  after  readiing  trial,  the  median 
interval  from  filing  to  disposition  was  30 
months — close  to  twice  as  long  as  the  na- 
tional median. 

The  Industrial  and  commercial  nature  of 
the  district  loads  the  dockets  with  many 
complicated  and  important  cases — many  of 
which  require  weeks  of  trial.  The  criminal 
caseload  Is  likewise  heavy  and  contains 
many    tlme-conEUmlng    actions. 

In  order  to  bring  the  dockets  In  this  dis- 
trict up  to  date  and  to  avoid  the  heavy 
penalty  that  the  present  congested  condi- 
tion Imposes  on  UtlgantB.  tbe  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  has  recom- 
mended   six  adttttlonal   judgeships. 

The  18  judges  of  this  court  handle  a  big 
percentage  of  all  antitrust  litigation  In  the 
Federal  courts  and  a  large  share  of  tbe  pat- 
ent, copyright,  and  trademark  cases,  as  well 
as  time-consuming  criminal  prosecutions  of 
national  and  International  Importancs.  New 
York  is  the  largest  port  In  the  Nation  and 
In  tbe  last  few  years  about  10  p*m*nt  of 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  litigation  In 
tbe   Federal   courts  has   been  filed   In    the 


l«s  multiplied  In  the  last  half  century  and  months  of  calendaring,  but  this  was  followed 

S^  £^    ^^^*^'''^T^'    judgeship,  by   increases  in   the  number  of  ^s  m^. 

S.  !l.?^!i.J^f ^    .K      T  1  ^."f?f"   ^""^'^^  ^™  1956  to  1968  this  amounted  to  60  per- 

S^ix    -1^.  ■     A^  ^a^i"'*^*''*^  ^^*  °'  ^'^^  "^^^  ^^^  ^  private  cases  and   in   all  civil 

were  rabed  to  «  In  1922,  to  9  In  1929,  to  11  cases 

finally  to  18  in  1954.     Court  is  held  only  in  wr^i,    *t,    .     ,  ...     . 

Hew  York  CTlty  ^^"^  ^^«  Jurisdiction  bill  of  July  25.  1958. 
The  history  of  this  court  from  the  end  f,"  responsible  for  an  overall  reduction  of 
of  World  War  II  to  1955  can  be  dee^lbed  \1  YZ^V^Ll? y^t  ""'"^^r  °^  ^^^^  '='^8  ^led 
only  m  terms  of  excessive  caseloads,  large  dtJf*  .^t,l  "H^  ^T'Jl  ^**'  ^^**- 
numbers  of  protracted  cases,  a  continual  fi'"°^Jf  ^  southern  district  of  New  York 
accumulation  of  arrearages,  and  mounting  J^f„!*^^^*  TL^  "^^^^  smaller,  the  reduction 
delay.  The  Judicial  assistance  provided  tS  ^^^J"^  ^"^  ^^J  percent.  Since  the  pend- 
meet  tbe  situation  has  been  neither  timely  ^.?^°  ^^'^  ^^*  ^^  °'  **^*  *rlal  calendar 
nor  adequate  to  meet  the  ever  Increasing  ^  Mi^fiQ^Q^"^'  '""^^  "i^*"'^^  Conference. 
business.  In  1941  and  through  the  wax  March  1959,  Increased  its  recommendation 
yean  when  there  w^e  iT^XsSps  *^  "^A";^  f^'^'V^^U^^^^^'^'P^- 
the  dlatrlct  (including  one  tem^rar/posl-  °"''"!  '"if,  J^*""  ^^  ^^'^'  «-^  «='^1 
tlon  which  expired  In  1943).  the  pending  ^  ^  "  ^'  *"  lncre««e  of  6  percent 
ClvU  cases  fluctuated  between  3,500  and  T"  *^'  F^Z^°^'  ''*"  '^""'  **^*  "'^^^ 
iJBOO,  but  by  the  end  of   1945  Increased   to  ^'^rease  of  1959  has  already  been  more  than 

80BOO.      Two    years    later    the    pending    civil  T^  "^      °'  ^^  *^^"  "^^  ^"«>  1°  19«», 

cases  surged  upward  by  70  percent  to  10.100  '         ''""'  private  cases,  a  new  high. 

which  prompted  the  Judicial  Conference  of  Despite   strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of 

the  United  States  in  1947  to  recommend  two  ^*  dUtrlct  judges,  who,  In   the  fiscal  year 

addlUonal   Judgeships   and   to  ask   that  the  ^^^'    ti^sposed    of    an    average   of    366   civil 

expired  tempc»ary  position  be  reestablished.  ^^^^  P^^  judge  In  contrast  with  the  national 

When   the    pending   caseload   increased   an-  average   of   222,   the   cases   on   the   calendar 

other  800  cases  in  the  ensuing   12  months,  ^^^e  likewise  increased  and  on  October  31, 

the  Judicial    Conference   requested    4   addl-  ^960.  amounted  to  2,888,  having  risen  from 

Uonal  Judgeships  for  the  district  and  these  ^^l  on  June  30,  1957. 

positions    were    provided     In    the    omnibus  One  of  the  current  diflScultles  of  this  dis- 

Judgeship  bill  passed  In  1949.  trict,  as  has  been  noted,  is  the  number  of 

Still  the  dvil  backlog  piled  up  and  delay  ^°^S  and  complicated  protracted  cases  which 

laerssasd.     On  June  30,    1950,   the  pending  often  require  long  trials  but  which  inevitably 

civil  caseload  reached  11,134  and  it  became  take  much  more  time  of  the  judge  In  cham- 

dear    that    the    extra    judgepower    prorlded  t>ers  than  is  required  to  be  spent  In  court. 

was  Inadequate   to  overcome   the  enormous  Judge    Ryan    has    assigned    many    of   these 

arrearages.     The  pending  civil  cases  in  this  cases  to  indlvidmil  judges  for  handling  out- 

dlstrlct    alone    were    then    nK>re   than   one-  side   of   the   master  calendar,   and   he    estl- 

flfth  of   the  number  In   all   district  wnirts.  mates  that  about   150  of  such  cases  which 

In  September  of  that  year  the  Judicial  Con-  should  be  assigned  Individually  are  received 

ference  of  the  United  States  recommended  each   year.     He   has  furnished   a  list   of  26 

five  more  judgeships  for  the  district  Inolud-  Government   antitrust  cases  coming  within 

Ing  two  on  a  temporary  basis.     By  thf;  end  this   category,   which  were  pending  Decem- 

of   the   fiscal   year    1953   the   arrearages   had  ber  8,  1959.  with  some  comments  concern - 

reached    11,768    civil    cases    including    9.385  ing  them,  which  is  attached  as  exhibit   A. 

private  civil  cases  and  in  addition  delays  In  Some  of  these  cases  are  now  terminated, 

criminal  cases  were  being  felt  and  the  pend-  The  need  In  this  district  is  fully  apparent 

ing  criminal   caseload   topped   1.000  for   the  from    the    foUowlng    statistical    tables    and 

first  Ume  In  almoet  10  years.  the    additional    and    more    elaborate    tables 

In  1954  two  of  the  five  Judgeships  recom-  which  are  attached: 
mended    by    the    Judicial    Conference    were 

created.     The    Conference    immediately    re-  ^"''*'    ^^^^^    *^^^-    terminated,    and    pending 
newed  its  request  for  tbe  other  three  Judges 
and  supplemented  this  in  1956  by  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  fourth  new  Judgeship. 

A  concentrated  drive  to  clear  the  dockets 
and  to  secure  a  speedy  trial  for  litigants  who 
certified  their  cases  were  ready  took  place  in 
the  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  and  the  number 
of  cases  on  the  ready  calendar  was  reduced 
to  821.     For  a  short  time,  cases  on  the  cal- 
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The  number  of  csMs  pending  Is  staggering. 
As  of  June  30,  1960,  the  numbers  In  the  main 
jurisdictional  categories  were  as  follows 

Pending  civil  eiuies 
Total    11,281 

US     plalntm 517 

US     defendant 603 

Federal    question 4,090 

Diversity  of  cltlzenslilp 3,777 

Admiralty    2,294 

In  a  few  of  the  more  Important  natures  of 
suit,  Che  pending  caaes  were  as  follows 

US     anUtrust 9 

Other    enforcement   suite    by    United 

States    127 

Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 144 

Tax  suits  against  United  States 104 

Copyrights    —  165 

Employers  Liability  Act 435 

Jones    Act 2,649 

Patent    225 

Private    antitrust 43 

Insurance    contracts 90 

Other    contracts 609 

Personal   Injtiry,  motor  vehicle 690 

Personal   Injury,  other 2.174 


A  valiant  eflort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  visiting 
Judges  has  added  very  materially  to  the  num- 
ber oi  cases  disposed  of,  but  hiis  not  pre- 
vented the  Increase  of  the  pending  caseload 
The  Judges  serving  In  this  district  for  the 
last  3  years  and  the  number  i>f  days  of 
service   contributed   are  shown   In   exhibit  B 

In  the  fiscal  ye.ir  1938,  there  were  7  visiting 
Judges   who   contributed    137  dnys   of   service. 


In  1959  there  were  4  Judges  who  contributed 
68  days,  and  In  fiscal  year  1960  there  were  11 
Judges  who  contributed  284  days. 

II  the  six  additional  Judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  for  this 
district  had  been  In  existence,  the  caseload 
per  Judgeship  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  Y  )rk  aa  comp.ired  to  the  actual  nation. il 
aviT.ige  would  have  been  as  follows: 
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Chief  Judge  Ryan  has  made  a  report  con- 
cerning the  district  and  a  comprehensive 
report  hac  also  been  filed  with  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  by  six  bar  ass<x:latlons. 
Including  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association,  the  Bronx  County  Bar 
Association,  the  Empire  State  Chapter  of  the 
Federal    Bar    Ass<xrlatlon,    the    Maritime    Law 


Association  of  the  United  Statee.  and  the 
New  York  Patent  Law  Association.  These 
reptjrts  ar-?  attached 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Will  SHAr«oTH. 
Drputy  Director,  Administrative  OJ- 
nre  of  the  V  S  Courts. 
DECEMBni  15.  1960 
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Dfxemhei  1,  wn. 


TUli'  ni»-  i;un;l*r 


VS.  V    CoTUoiidcUed  Lauadritt  CorixiraiKm  ft  al      Pr    !^2  79 

Comment  The  main  Issue  of  this  c-ii.<»- wis  i  -oii.t  ination  ml  on.ipiruy  inmnir 
linen  suppliers  to  allocate  linen  supply  sjrvi.e  iisioiners  .moiiit  ii  enifirr^  uf  1 
aftsoolstlons  In  New  York  and  New  Jenev  kinl  to  drive  rionnietT  t<r  linen  suppu.  rs 
out  of  hiwlness.  The  total  volume  of  linen  <uppl\  hu^meviiiv  .Iv  i  ■!  k  •>( :.':  ii.  :  i! 
J70,i«),iXJO  dnnually. 
C.S.v    Linen  SitpptylnHltutt  of  Grtalf  S   Y      Vt    Ufv,119      . 

L' S.  v  GTeiUer  Hlout€,  Skirt  Jl  Serku  ear  loiuraclms  AttnciaUon,  lr\f  , 't 'it  ''r  !  "J^  l'*l 
Comment  This  extremely  lni[»)rl,int  indUtinent  directly  inTo!ve<i  the  Mrm.s*' 
indiwtry  in  which  one-third  of  »  billion  dollars  worth  of  Moit.se.i  are  wild  uiiiijally 
«ld  It  also  Involves  2  of  the  most  siunifliant  i.s.si)es  m  the  I  ruled  .-Itiites  Uy^A^,  , 
namely,  the  reKlnieotatton  of  Indiwlry  by  »iliiiiiir,s  f»'twefn  l.iNir  *n  1  rn.iruweiiient 
vnd  the  inflltrHtlonof  lecltlmate  hiLsines.s  hy  r  i.Were«rlng  'len.ents  It  U  estlri:  ited 
thut  this  trml  wdll  take  more  than  '2  nionf  hs 

r  •<    V     /rnnfl  Hi/;  et  al.     Cr    13W-1R2  


C'<jmment  This  casiv  rharw-s  ,i  KHi.Npir  n  >  i.,  n.^iiiiixjUre  all  newsjwper  *iid  iiuma- 
iine  deliveries  in  Naaaui  and  .Suffolk  ("ounties  m  1  iiuludes  Iloblis  .\rt  counl-s  i'n.se<l 
on  extortions  from  an  association  of  newspnixT  ml  magailne  ielivrr-rs  doing  a 
$3ll,()()0,i)00-a  year  business  in  the  New  >  .rk  xv^  It  Ls  estmmted  that  the  trl  il  will 
take  2  we«'k.s 


Date  Sled 


Jnn      31   19^7 


Jndfe  snlcned,  if  any 


Status 


PIdmtmd  I.    fHlriiteri 


On  »pi>e»l  In  2d  circuit. 
trial  aLvi  (wndinf 


Motion  lor  new 


.\I  ir 


1  Wi5 


STar     11.  19S8 


June    23,  Vjf« 


.SiiiKT-wded  l<y  above-Usted  case  and  will 
I*  Iwuilased  by  Oovemnient  after  iu 
conrlLulon  If  convlrtloos  are  afHrnied. 

Active  motion  practice 


One  'leftsnilanL,  BItz,  has  pleailed  iruilty 
aJi<l  has  l>«en  sentenced  to  fln«  totallnf 
X^.00l)  and  to  ]  b-yrt  |«lBon  terms 
whicji  are  to  run  ooncurrenlly  The  r»- 
maiman  [xu-ttm  are  preparuif  (or  trial. 


CTVa  CASKS 


C'.S'   T    T\t  Watckmaktri  a)  SmUzerlaitd  lutr>r-n.i'ioii  Center.  Inc  .  et  al      (iv    X*  lli 


Oct.     19,  19M 


I 


("oniment  This  case  charKes  that  n  nuiiii^T  of  .-^wi.iw  and  .Krneru-jiii  watih  •oiii 
iwnles  have  Imposed  serious  restrictioii.'i  ni  the  tperation  ')l  tfie  entire  \nierlcan 
watch  industry  and  particularly  on  its  ca[i»city  Ut  i-arry  on  \ts  pro<luction  of  <urh 
national  defense  items  as  fuses,  timiiin  mechanisriis.  jewel  l»'aruiiri,  eu-  T!ie  :i)n>- 
ineri-e  Involved  Is  slleced  to  total  tJ'2.'S,IXK1,iK)i)  iiiniuilly  Th«'  restralnt!(  illeirfd  in- 
clude refixilation  of  the  type  and  volume  of  Ameru-un  wati-h  and  watch  [nirl  proliic- 
tion.  prohlbiUon  on  entry  Into  and  technical  >r  fiiianclal  a-siiiitlance  to  .American 
watch  manufacturers,  black  llstlni;  of  Arnerii-an  watch  compariie.-i.  fliim;  ■•!  [iru-e 
i»vels  and  conditions  of  sale  In  the  I  tiited  St^ites  of  .Swl.'w  w  ^ti  h«vs.  aixl  itinlrol  of 
iK)th  the  T'  8  Import  and  export  of  watdiea  and  watch  part.^  It  is  eslimate.1  tliat 
Uie  trial  will  take  at  least  4  week.s. 


John  Cashln. 


.Many  defendants  are  about  to  enter  Into 
ounsent  ludicmentB  tboucb  others  are  pre- 
paring to  proc»»d  to  trial 
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A ntitrutl  caaes  pending  in  the  southtrn  district  of  New  York     (  uti t  i n u,  rl 
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Di':4:ember  8,  ]9.Mi. 


Tlile  case  number 


f   V 


V    federalion  Suitiedfi  Aitoeiationide  FabrieanUi'Uorlottritetat      Dlv   1(JV>10 
(  oniinent    This  wmplalnt  alleges  a  combination  of  domestic  and  foreiirn  manu- 
f,..  limr-  v»  ho  have  aKrco.l  to  he  Iwund  by  restrictive  provisions  coverinc  the  use  of 
w.it(hnKikinp  machinery.     The  oiK>ratlon  of  a  Swiss  cartel  as  it  affects  the  use  of 
».it(lmiaklnK  machinery  in  the  I  nlted  .-states  and  the  extent  of  the  power  of  tile  I'  « 
(■..urts  U>  elmilniite  such  r<'strlctioii.s  arc  Involved.     It  is  estimated  that  the  trialof 
lliis  c!Ls«' will  take  ,<  months, 
f     ^    V    h\tk  .^iiiiulitrr  Tradt  Cnniicil,  hir.elal      Civ    103-368 

(  oniin.nl     Tins  cxs..  involves  an  esiimate<l  $10,000,000  of" kjuiual "commerce  in 

,,".,',,         ,       'V,'''"""""'  '"  '^''■"'■•"  ^^  •■M>resslon  of  law  in  this  circuit  on  the 

I.   plu-atioM  of  ,,.   .. heiman  Act  to  unions  s<-ekinK.  through  agreement  with  pro- 

dmrr-,  to  iKHcoil  wholesalers  who  buy  ami  sell  fish  unlc.« sucli  wholesalers  N  ,„mf 

iniioii  iiieMdi.r-;indaKreenoI  to  (ximix'to  for  customers. 

(■   >-    V    I' Hileil  Sfrinc    \rliiitf  local  atU,  eir      Civ    118  92 

11, .ii,  $..  .,«Ki  (HK,  :wiii.i;dlv  i:  charge,  an  agTe«-raent  between  a  lal>or  union  an.l  a 
lu.'I".  n,V  "I"  I"'"'''"  •;''^!"<-ssmrn  who  are  designers  of  scenery,  costumes  and 
Ii^-htiii^'  I  he  th.-ory  of  the  complaint  is  that  these  designers  have  assumed  the 
>.-iiis..  of  empl,.y. «  h>  joining  the  union  and  have  engaged  in  fixing  pric-es  and  Ikiv- 
eoiliii^  noiirne,nt,T,les,s;n.rs      It  Is  estimated  that  the  trial  Will  take  3  weeks        " 

C        "-      V       I  Kt    lllXVfT    <  l)llll>rillff.        f    IV      131    ^ 

Conmi. ni     The  II,K)ver  Co  .  a  major  vacuuraVreaTCrmanufaiiiVrer'  is  chirc.d 
v»ah  ,-,.n.pir,,nr  with  Its  retail  dealers  to  maintain  high  and  arbitrary  retail  priofs 
1  h.  ,  H.-  h:.-  imi-irtan.v  and  public  Intere.^t  because  It  aflects  the  prices  of  a  slKnifi^ 
r.int  h.iiis<.h.,|,|item      It  Is  ..si  jmaled  that  trial  will  take2  weeks 
'  ;^,   ^    ''■'•"""'/''•'■'"■- (or«poH».  WeHmgkou.it  tUectrit  Corporation  and  S    V   l'hUin>' 
(iloeUii^nfKHUii.'ifkrn.     Civ.  14(1  l.";?  •  .  i  .imi//^ 

(oniineiit  Ihi.  <■;«.  ,  h,ir(re.,  (hat  General  Klectric,  Westinghouse  and  rhi!i|)s  of 
Holl.iii.l  h:ive  p;iri H  i|.;tted  111  ■.\  patent  \K»\  in  Canada  which  has  resulted  in  the  ei- 
clusion  of  all  ridio-televLsion  im|K)rls  into  Canada  from  the  Cnited  States  The 
(  .inadi.in  r,idio  lelev  isi.m  market  from  which  I'. 8.  manufacturers  are  alleeed  to  be 
excluded  ,.  .,  $iH,i(«, 1.(1110  i«  r  year  market.  It  is  estimated  that  trial  of  the  case  will 
l.tke  iipprnMMiHlely  fi  weeks, 
f  V   v      \hin  (Hutt  Ihealerf  At'onati<m.  Inc,  et  al.     Civ.  147-53 

(  onuiieni     Ihus  oiLse  se^^ks  to  enjoin  trarle  association  prTce'fiVinp  in  tiie  field  of" 
iiiitomohile  k'l;i,s.s  repla<vinent.     The  nkse  has  public  interest  becau.se  the  cost  of  re- 
l.hK mp  broken  aiitom<ihil,.  gla.ss  h:.s  a  direct  effect  on  the  cost  of  automobile  insur- 
ants, esi»cially  sine-  tlM'  advent  of  compulsory  insurance.     It  is  estimated  that  trial 
will  take  4  weeks 
(■  .*<    V    .iudiofidelity.  Inc  .  rl  ario      ("iv,  l,')li-21 

Comment  Ihis  (-^s,-  <  barges  a  conspiracy  between  am'aiiufactureroYhlph  fidelitv 
am  stereoplK.ni.  re(,)rds  and  taiH-s  and  its  distributors  to  control  consumer  prices 
and  to  elmiiiu.te  (vniiK-tition  Utween  distributors.  It  is  alleged  that  this  practice 
LS  eiiforcvd  h>  croup  l<,y<-ottinp  and  ottier  predatory  measures.  It  is  estimated  that 
Iri^il  will  i.ikt'  10  d.ivs. 


Date  filed 


Dec. 


.'^M'l 


-M;.r 


M:ir 


June     W,  ii'.v.* 


A  up    2tV  IH.W 


Statni 


.'^ettleii.eni  nepotialions  in  progress. 


...I   .'^uh  jiidice. 


\o\     '24.  Ht.'iS 


III  pretrial  ^I.ipes. 


SeKieni/iii   ri'-'itiiilions  in  progress. 


.Settlement  <iiscussions  taking  place   with 
2  of  3  dcfeiid;ints. 


Settlement  negotiations  in  progress. 


Trial  preparation  continuing. 


m 


FILED  BY  WASHINGTON  STAFFS 

CRIMrNAL  CASES 


V   v     ime'tcnu  Smelltug  arid  l!f liJiirif  Company  tt  al.     Cr   ISO-ISO 

(  ..mmeiii  I  las  Ls  a  nrke-flxing  case  In  the  field  of  typemetals""  One'defendant 
lias  pleaded  nolo  and  the  remaining  defendant  has  filed  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
gn.uiid  that  it.scnminnl  prosecution  was  improper  because  It  bad  earlier  entered 
into  a  con.sent  .WnN-  with  tljc  Oovernment.  If  the  remaining  defendant  loses  this 
motion.  It  i.s  ei(»^ted  tl>en  to  plead  nolo.  ^^ 

•■s   V.  J.  A/   llhlxT  and  Metlem  Nevipaptr  Union.    Cr.  IW-I40 

Comment    Tlas  ls  a  r.riee-fixing  case  In  the  field  of  printers'  I^Vom  defend^t' 
lias  plea<le<l  nolo  and  tfie  remaining  defendant  has  filed  s  motion  to  dismiss  on  the 
same  ground  as    n  ^mmcan  Srmdtini  abore.    Again  tbe  remaining  defendant  Is 
ei[)ecled  to  plead  nolo  if  It  loses  its  motion  to  dismiss. 


June   19,  1959 


.do. 


□TIL  CASKS 


r  s 


■  V    .imerkan  Smeltinf  ani  Refinint  Co.  d  si.     Civ  M-MS 

(omtnenl:  1  be  2  largwit  lead  producers  In  tbe  United  £^it«w^ 'chanted  "With 
restraining,  attempting  to  monopoUte  and  monopoUdnc  Interstate  and  foreign 
trade  and  comroeroe  in  production  and  sale  of  primary  1m£  Annual  sales  involved 
!iI>proiimste  J.W.OOO.OOO.  "i»»^ 

Pan  .Avurican  H'orld  Aincoft,  Int.,  et  al.    Civ.  90-250 


<  omm.nt  The  case  attacks  tte  common  ownership  of  an  airline  by  a  competing 
11  line  and  a  ."teamshlp  company  and  charges  sUoostkm  and  m<mop<rfitaUon  of 
ouih  A  merican  market,s.    The  case  Is  of  substantial  Importance  because  it  aflects 


V 


fn  ipht  and  pas.senger  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  South  America, 
t  he  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  than  $100,000,000 annually 

V  v    f  VwifiiifTifaf  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  et  al.     Civ   112-387 

„  ,Vh".",'TV!  ^'rrPr  f*-**  c'w'-glng  Continental  CMand'Haiei-AUM'oiiisg  Co. 
m  i.u  illLwlVwi^,  L^'.!'  1'*'  '^^■J-  <^<»tl™M>t^  Can,  with  total  sales  of  approxi- 
ma  .ly  $6.-^)00,000.  .seeks  to  acquire  assets  of  Hasel-Atlas,  largest  manufacturer  of 
widemouthplas.s  bottles  and  second  largest  manufacturer  otSS)  contalnei^ith 
tnt,u  siiles  of  $)so.ooo,fKH).    It  Is  estimated  that  trial  will  take  1  month 

N    v    (  oiifi/irrifiW  dun  Co.,  /nc.     Civ.  114-J77 

A  merger  case  charging  Continental  Can  with  SMulrtoit'KobertOair' 
lion  of  .sec.  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.    Continental  Can  haswinual  sales  of 


<  'omnient 
Co   in  viola 

».--i.(KMi,(KK)  KoNrt  Oalr  Co,,  a  major  company  manufactnrtng'paperboaircrpaper 
eoniainers  ;,nd  iiaiHT  packaging  products,  has  annual  sales  of  $134\000,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  trial  will  Uke  1  month. 

s    v    I.oew  >.  Incorporated,     Civ.  110-24 

s    v    (    i  C  .Sufxr  Curj).     Civ.  110-284.  .'."^J 

-'   V    <creen  (Irmn,  Inc.     Civ.  110-286 

~   v    .  1  Mociafed  .4 rfi»<«  Prod*f/iWM, /n<r.     Civ.  110^286 

-  v    .\atwnal  TtUMm  .iitoeiatet,  Inc.    Civ.  110-287      

-  \     (niW  .4r/iji/*  C'orporoiJon.     Civ.  110-288.  * 

<  oinment    The  central  Issue  in  these  cases  Is  wheVhffthedefOTdimUhaVe'iioensed" 
'-  r  I  i  II  fe«t ure  films  to  television  Stations  on  tbe  condition  that  the  sUtfon  wlU  also 
•    i^-  1  or  more  other  less  desirable  films.    It  Is  estimated  that  flhns  worth  more  than 

Mxxi  are  liivolvewj.  The  theory  of  the  cases  Is  that  television  sUtions  have 
I  •  en  recjuire,!  to  buy  unwante.1  films  and  thus  are  showing  these  lees  desirable  films 
'I  iiie  l.tnment  of  tlM>  viewing  public.    It  Ls  estimated  that  the  trial  will  take  2 


Oct.     0, 1053 


Jan.    11,1064 


Sept.  10, 1066 


Oct.    30, 1956 


David  N.  Edekteln. 


Thomas  F.  Murphy. 


Frederick  V.  P.  Bryan. 


.ike 

^Kio, 111(1 


Mar 
Apr. 


27,1967 
18,1067 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


Sub  Judloe. 


Sub  judice. 


Archie  O.  Dawson. 

—-do 

-...do 

—.do 

-—do 

—.do 


Gonsolldaled. 
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C^nKin.'O r CCT/^XT  at     ■» -cr^r^-n rs. 
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Exhibit  A — Continued 
Antitrust  r'i.i»"«  prnhng  in  the  icntihcm  diatT-urt  of  A>w  York      ( 'ontiiiut'il 
KII.KI)   KY   W.V8HIN'<ITON'  HTAKJiCoiiUnu^d 
CTvn   ca^ich-   Continned 


March  S 


L>u  tMKtR  8,  19M. 


Title  cam  [iiiint<< 


1/ S   ^ .  CotumhU  PUtwm  Cmv.  H  al.     CW    lU  8fi  -      

Comment  InTolvw  8h«Trni*n  Art.  ner  I  ati'l  Clayton  Acr.  «eo  7  vIoUiIotuh. 
Cluu-Kes  ScTt-en  Oems,  Columbia  I'Utiire*,  iii'l  'tiivpriivl  ^l<■tur^^  wltli  itIcv  tiling 
And  aasot  -lonilsltlon  olfOU  pre-I94M  fcnturr  ''Ims  for  TV  f  jhitiMon  It  l-;  («tinmte<l 
thiil  tlib  trUl  wlU  take  3  or  4  wwk.s.  excluillru  formal  prclrliil  hfurlni;'< 

(■  ^'   V    I.ffT  l>r>iherii  Vompanf  et  nl      I'r.    l.i.V.  ii  

Ctjmiiipnt  I  his  case  chwves  »  violniion  af  ■w'l-  7  o(  t!  f  '  It\  t.'n  Ar-t  lton*  itic  out 
of  I*vfr  <  •W'liitaltion  of  timet»  ivlatine  to  jll  "  from  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 
Ij.".t'r  IS  1  )'  the  Nation's  largest  pnxliifyrs  if  iftfr'-piii  iT')'li)(t,s  :«••  1  In  th*-  home. 
I.  IV  in;x  tot  il  annual  sales  of  all  proil'Ct-i  if  fiu.mi.iio  Mnimnto.  I  of  lan'e^t 
I'hemu.'iil  fiiriip:inles  In  the  ''nltt-'l  St^itcs  U'vt  iir\i;rtl  «a!«-s  of  Ifif-rvrnt  j  roi'.'.rts  in 
ttm  imoiuit  of  J'iV.OOO.DHV     It  is  e';'«'<t»-<l  t'  n  tt'i"  trl^l  will  t  ikf  ->  »••<■-  < 

I'  ^'    .     Siandiril  Oil  ('ompunt  iNew    fer<ev'       (    i       •"'  .'  ._ 

I'omiiifit  I  his  ca»e  Involves  tho  forvi.'u  jixTHllona  of  malor  liiteriialional  oil 
c<jnip>inii',<  luring  the  past  2."i  yp  irN  It  c*i-ir.'>vs  "lonoiMili/Htior!  of  i'  S  imiHirtsaml 
exports  and  forelitn  protluctlon,  rfliniru',  tr>ins',H)rt.ilion,  ami  ri'urtetiiuv  I  he  CM« 
LS  of  iinn.Hiial  ciimplexity  anil  Import, nut*  t<'i-  u,«'  it  tonchfS  'i[x)ii  tho  ii;itlonal»e<ni- 
nty  anil  'orpicn  policy  of  the  I'nitcl  States  It  ;;  »'itu  IpiUt-l  tti  jt  the  truil  »  ill  take 
•i  rrotitti.t 

(■  --    V    TKf  i[frt:  Corporatmn.     Civ    \^^^l^  

C'ornnient    I' lay  ton  lec.  7  charces  Hertz,  liir  csi  motor  .cMcli-  nitiiu-  and  llcens- 
inccompanv.  with  acfltilrlnjt  fliirlnc  p>i»t  ">  y.-iri  stix-ls  an  1  ■isset^  >f  nuinfroi.sojm- 
"       ■  .vo^raiitii 


al   areas   of 
tic  tiiany  aciulsHions 


of  iikoiilte  Co    with 


nanies  enlaced  In  sam«  business  (  •[T'tl!"^'  '"  varioi:' 
iruted  States.  Suit  seeks  to  force  H»<rti  to  t;.est  luelf  of 
It  is  e!<timaf.ed  that  the  trial  will  ta-  >■  'i  to  ■«  «  w    « 

V  3  r    Kmntcna  C&pptr  Corporutinn.     Civ    IC  231    

Comment  Chanw*  Konnecott  with  a.'i''lsit.ii)n  of  as.^-ts 
Clayton  ieo  7  violation.  Suit  Involves  tiiij^ly  .-oncentrntcd  ropji^r  i.'idii.Htry  r»- 
suItinR  lantely  from  mer^rs  and  a<.-<i"i?'itions  t  y  !ill  ICHcliiic  ojpi.-r  [.r'-liicing  com- 
pKnies.  Chanres  a  lesMnlni  of  cotTiixtition  In  t'le  pr'^ln  tion  a.kI  «;ile  o(  mciiier 
and  copper  contont  products,  and  copinT  Ai.-e  atid  ca'  le  It  li  ••.Ntl-nnti- 1  t'^ut  t'« 
trial  will  take  6  to  8  weeks. 

L'.S   V    Vnitei  ArtiiU.     Civ.  1.50-267  

Comment  Defendant  ehanrcd  with  iu-i|u;ruu;  approili!iat«-iy  75<i  HK(i  featur* 
films  from  A  •s.soclate*!  Artists  an.l  ^piToxr'  lUly  :.'*  \\  inn  r  Hnw  feature  f^l-M 
from  C  A  C,  Co.  for  use  in  televuslon  e\hitiUioii,  in  ^  lolation  if  s«'c  7  of  t"ie  Clayton 
.Act      Ksti.riated  that  Oovemments   ■ii.'V  »ili  t,ike  3ppr')itniat«"ly  2  weeks. 

iS.r    neneraJ  XfntOTS.     Civ    1.51.370 

Comment  This  case  eharees  licnenl  M.tort  wit'i  »i-iioin:«  !•  uclld  Ivoad 
Mathtnery  Co.  in  vlolatioa  of  wo  7  of  t'.e  Clavton  .Vol  Ku(  h  I.  i>rlor  Ui  irnnM- 
tlon,  wa.1  fie  larRest  proilucer  In  the  '  nitcd  -^t  ite-i  of  otT^-'etiwiy  lu"  t' tfn  »>  md 
a  suhstantial  factor  in  the  manufiu  tore  a;i  I  *>ilf  >(  other  tyjw.s  i|  IT  tiik''  aiy  >'irf  - 
moving  ennip'iient.  Off-highway  >MrCi  v  oMnij  e'lulpinfi  t  [a  'i-v'.  :t'.iii  :;.io  v  in 
c<>nne<-tlon  with  the  Nation  s  tilgt!*  ly  tiiili  llio;  jiroKrani.  t'  e  -onstr:.  tiii  '  '  »■  •<. 
alrTK)rW.  le\ees.  the  mining  Induiftry  lUid  ot*'pr  f'.eld,"  where  hH';li"i;  i;;  :  -f  .  r  ;■,;»■« 
of  he«vy  e'lo'l"^*"'  *''  ne«<led  to  move  larve  jn  ui titles  r,|  u  at»Tl  »Ls.  <in  '  v*  ■  ir; ■'. 
rock.  ore.  And  coal.  It  is  a  Mlllon  loll.ir  Uilintry  It  !s  cxiit-ito!  that  \.r:i\  *;!! 
take  2  to  3  months. 


Date  filed 


Apr.   UXiaSB 


July      *  H»SB 


Apr     .M.  1U53 


.May     1,  l<)6« 


Ju  !ge  lualgned,  U  any 


WUliMB  B.  HivliUitll.... 


June 


low 


John  .M .  Ciialaii 


Se|it.  1.5.  IMS 


Oct.    l'\  1»60 


David  .V    EJelsliln 


BUtoi 


MoUon  for  chance  of  v«nae  pandlnf. 


FxftlBIT    B 

Vititing pidgrf,  soulhe'-n  liisi-iri  uj  .Veer  Y(jrk 


Judge 


H.Kitle    <  ieiirgla,  middle^ 

Wright  '  Lmjt5tans,  eastern) 

Hunter    I.otiLsiana,  western) 

Hamli..    falifomla,  northern) 

.Vlurphy    i"illfomla.  northemj 

Burke    New  York,  western) 

Hand  iCourt  of  Appeals.  'M  Circuit 

Total 

FU'i;  y(>ar  1',).59 

ii'.Ktiom    Maine) .     

V\  riijht    I.oiiLslana.  eastern) 

\V  haiu    III inoi.s.  eastern' 

I.utntiard  .Court  of  .Appeals,  2d  Circuit} 

Total -.- 


N'uiri^«»r  of 
\  ISILS 


\tim^*r  of 

'!a>  <  ^jieiit 

on  i-ssiini- 

luenl 


1 

M 

» 

21 

1 

ly 

1 

2U 

I 

28 

1 

12 

1 

4 

7 

137 

1 

26 

1 

•2 

I 

» 

1 

14 

08 


Judue 


FL-tra:  year  r«l 

Wrlgtit     I.oiiLMana,  en.'ter!i  ■ .. .. 

H<»*dl  I  Wrv»htn»t«>«i.  weew^n) 

(•oley     New   >  ork  .  iiortiiernj , 

HeevTS  'Mimonn,  westeml   

I.ynne  '  Alat'unia,  northenn 

C  rnnor  'New  [I^.•np«hlre) 

Wham    Illinois,  eitstem) 

Sijorriiiii     iireitm  .. 

Powell  '  W  ^^lunifton.  ea»t».'m' 
Friendly    'oiirt  of  Apjimln,  >1  C(milt 
Moore    Crvurt  of  Ap;*al8,  *1  (Irnilti 

T  -fa!       .    


Ntimt«r  of 
vtslU 


II  I 


N'timtief-  of 
Amyt  iUOTit 

on  IIIBb.''T>- 

ment 


9 
H 
25 
.58 

12 

•  ►■» 

2*1 
&2 

a 

1 

14 
284 


Januabt  4.  1£>60. 
The  Uhgent  Neid  fo«  Six  Additional  Judges 

IN   THE  SOTTTHIKN   Dl»nHCT   OF  NEW   YORK 

The  Judicial  CTonference  ha»  recommeaded 
six  additional  judges  for  the  southern  district 
or  New  York;  the  present  proposed  legislation 
provides  for  three  additional  Judges  for  the 
district;  the  bill  should  be  amendsd  to  pro- 
vide for  six,  the  number  set  by  the  Confer- 
ence. 


The  reason  for  the  need  for  six  additional 
Judges  La  clear  when  we  consider  the  crltlcaJ 
condition  In  the  district. 

The  caseload  In  tlie  dl.strlct  Is  nit  paral- 
leled anjrwhere  in  the  United  States.  TUs 
southern  district  of  New  York  has  priding 
18  to  20  percent  of  all  civil  Utlgatlon  In  the 
US.  Federal  courU.  I.e..  10.937  uut  of  83.706 
cases.  This  means  that  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  has  between  one-fifth  and  one- 
sUth  of  all  the  cases  in  the  U  3  courts.     This 


Is  only  a  numerical  measurement,  but  It  il- 
lustrates the  tremendous  volume  of  business 
In  the  district 

Tliere  are  18  regular  Judges  In  the  dis- 
trict The  present  crtmlnal  calendar  re- 
quires the  regular  assignment  of  four  Judges 
on  a  full-time  trial  basis.  The  work  of  the 
motion  calendar  tAkes  the  full  time  of  two 
Judges.  In  addition,  the  senior  judge  who 
has  the  responsibility  of  the  administration 
of  the  entire  court  personnel.  Including  the 
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clerks  office,  probation  department,  court 
reporters,  etc  ,  must  of  necessity  devote  ap- 
proximately half  of  bis  time  to  court  ad- 
ministration. This  means  that  there  are 
approximately  11  regular  Judges  available 
fur   the  regular  civil  work  of  the  court. 

On  June  30,  1969,  there  were  pending  008 
civil  suits  per  Judgeship  (and  this  includes 
the  full  18  Judges).  However,  the  actual 
measure  should  be  the  annual  number  of 
suits  to  be  processed,  supervised  or  han- 
dled  per  Judgeship. 

To  Illustrate  this,  let  us  examine  the  rec- 
ord, and  we  find — 

Cases      pending     close     of     business 

June  30.  1958 10,393 


Ciuse*  filed : 
July    _    _ 

August 

September- 
October 


583 
491 
540 


Total. 


2,209 


Grand  total 12,002 


Ca&es  terminated: 

July 

August 

Seprt-ember 

October 


808 

300 
326 
426 


Total 1,475 

Pending  Oct    31 


1958. 


11, 127 


Cases     pending     close     of     business 

June  30.  1959 10,920 


Cases  filed: 

July 

August 

September. 
October 


047 
550 
540 
020 


Total 2,  357 


Grand  total 13,277 


Ca.«ie8  terminated: 

July 

August 

September 

October 


455 
352 
333 

761 


Total 1,901 

Pending  Oct    31.   1959 11.376 

We  also  know  that  In  the  fiscal  year  1958- 
59.  a  total  of  6.549  civil  suits  were  filed.  It 
ma.y  be  anticipated,  judged  from  current 
filings  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
that  there  will  be  an  Increased  filing  of  more 
than  600  suite,  bringing  the  expected  tota' 
for  the  current  year  to  a  minimum  of  7,100 
civil  suits  commenced.  We  started  this 
fiscal  year  with  10.920  civil  suits  pending. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  during  the  current 
year  a  total  of  at  least  18,000  cases  will 
have  to  be  processed  by  a  civil  court  with 
18  active  Judges,  of  whom  less  than  12  will 
be  available  for  the  processing  of  thoee  cases. 
If  all  18  Judges  were  available  for  the  process- 
ing of  civil  cases  It  would  mean  that  each 
Judge  would  have  to  be  responsible  for  the 
processing  of  at  least  1,000  cases  a  year. 

But  this  presents  only  part  of  the  situa- 
tion It  is  merely  a  quantltaUve  appraisal 
of  the  situation.  When  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  litigation  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict the  problem  becomes  even  more  dif- 
ficult Out  of  the  entire  litigation  in  the 
United  States.  35  percent  of  Government 
antitrust  cases  are  pending  In  the  southern 


dUtrlct.  Between  40  and  45  percent  of  the 
private  antitrust  suits  are  pending  in  this 
district,  as  weU  as  50  percent  of  the  admiralty 
actions. 

Of  the  10,920  suits  pending  on  June  30, 
1959,  we  find  that  237  were  patent  suits, 
and  129  were  suits  filed  imder  the  antitrust 
laws.  These  are  classic  long  and  compli- 
cated suits.  In  addition,  736  were  diversity 
suits  filed  on  claims  of  breach  of  contract, 
and  at  least  25  of  these  are  long  and  pro- 
tracted suits.  While  there  Is  no  break- 
down of  Robinson -Pa tman  Act  sulU,  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  about  3  percent  of  the  891 
suits  filed  involving  other  than  specific  Fed- 
eral questions,  are  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
suits,  which  are  long  and  complicated  suits. 
A  most  conservative  estimate  Is  that  on 
Jime  30,  1959,  at  least  300  of  the  pending 
10.920  suits  are  long  and  complicated  suits, 
each  of  which  should  have  been  assigned 
to  a  single  judge  shortly  after  filing.  At 
this  time  about  80  civil  suits  of  this  nature 
are  so  individually  assigned  and  more  than 
200  suits  of  this  nature  should  be  assigned, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  because  of  a  shortage 
of  judges. 

In  addition,  we  may  expect  that  from  2 
to  3  percent  of  the  current  year  filings  of 
the  total  of  7,000  suits — or  at  least  150 — 
will  be  long  and  complicated  suits  which 
should  be  assigned  to  a  single  Judge  at  an 
early  date.  This  means  that  during  this 
fiscal  year  the  court  will  have  to  process 
some  450  long  and  complicated  suits  out  of 
the  total  caseload  of  18,000.  The  burden 
is  intolerable  and  cannot  be  properly  han- 
dled with  our  present  number  of  Judges. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  suit  (Civ.  105- 
140)  will  take  8  months  to  try.  One  private 
antitrust  suit  seeks  damage  of  $14,382,996 
(Civ.  86-239):  another  of  $87,600,000  (Civ. 
85-258):  another  of  $792,361  (Civ.  69-217); 
another  of  $6,075,000  (Civ.  144-280);  an- 
other of  $8,125,137  (Civ.  87-361);  and  these 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many.  The  fields  of 
Industries  involved  In  the  suits  range  from 
bottled  baby  foods  and  bananas,  to  copy- 
right music,  watches,  radio  tubes,  com- 
puters, television  broadcasting,  color  photog- 
raphy, prizefight  promotion,  and  smelting 
of  lead  and  copper  cables. 

The  admiralty  suits,  numbering  2,376 
(which  is  exclusive  of  Jones  Act  and  personal 
injury  suits),  are  40  percent  of  the  admiralty 
suits  pending  in  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
Nation.  Here  we  have  most  of  the  major 
maritime  disasters,  and  these  suits  involve 
hull  damage,  cargo  damage,  and  charter 
parties  (besides  personal  Injury  and  death 
claims). 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  properly  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  pretrial  in  substan- 
tially all  civil  cases.  In  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  mass  of  litigation. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  to  prop- 
erly pretry  the  average  lawsuit  one  Judge 
would  be  limited  In  output  to  a  monthly 
ivoduct  of  not  more  than  125  pretrials.  In- 
deed, many  complicated  suits  require  one 
or  more  days  to  pretry.  Taking  125  pre- 
trials as  an  average  monthly  output  for  a 
judge,  with  about  600  filings  per  month.  It 
would  take  5  judges  just  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  ctirrent  filings.  This  does  not  take  care 
of  the  pretrials  required  in  the  pending  1 1.000 
civil  suits. 

Of  course,  we  should  have  more  intensive 
use  of  pretrial  procedure  but  It  simply  can- 
not be  done  with  o\ir  present  organization 
both  on  the  bench  and  In  the  clerk's  office. 

When  we  appraise  the  situation  in  terms 
of  the  judicial  manpower  required  by  the 
volume  and  type  of  litigation  the  minimum 
judicial  requirement  is  24  Judges.  The  fur- 
ther observation  must  be  made  that  no  spe- 
cial provision  has  been  made  for  the  han- 


dling of  the  long  and  protracted  civU  suits; 
either  for  pretrial  supervision  or  actual  trial. 
It  Is  hoped  that  these  suits  can  be  wwked 
on  and  tried  by  the  judges  while  they  are 
assigned  to  trial  parts.  It  must  be  noted, 
too,  that  the  4  judges  assigned  to  pretrials 
will  l>e  kept  busy  on  the  current  annual 
7,100  civil  suit  Inflow;  we  anticipate  that 
with  the  constant  trials  and  incident  trial 
pretrials,  the  court  will  be  able  to  bring  the 
discovery  pretrials  up  to  current  flUngs 
within  2  years.  The  senior  judges  and  the 
vUltlng  Judges  will  flu  in  for  the  regularly 
assigned  judges  when  111  or  when  \mable  to 
accept  their  regular  assignment  because  of 
a  long  trial  or  an  acciunulatlon  of  work 
which  requires  research,  reading  and  writing 
In  chambers.  Thus,  they  will  function  as 
an  emergency  corps  to  relieve  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  disposition  of  suits  on  a  par- 
ticular calendar  which  may  be  falling  be- 
hind. 

We  know  that  the  volume  and  the  pro- 
tracted type  of  litigation  will  continue  to 
grow  and  increase;  and  as  our  calendars 
become  more  and  more  current,  we  may 
expect  this  Increase  to  be  even  larger.  A 
court  with  calendars  which  are  current  at- 
tracts litigation  which  might  be  filed  other- 
wise In  another  forum  where  trial  will  be 
delayed.  Experience  also  teaches  that  in 
every  period  of  economic  adjustment  or 
recession,  private  settlements  without  liti- 
gation become  fewer,  settlement  of  suits  in 
court  slow  down,  reorganization  of  business 
enterprises  increase  in  number  and  there  are 
more  criminal  prosecutions.  The  greatest 
impact  is  felt  in  the  metropolitan  districts 
and  particularly  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 


Report    on    the    Need    for    Six    Additional 
JtTDGES  for  the  U.S.   District  Coxtrt  for 

THE     SOTTTHERN     DISTRICT    OF    NeW     YORK 

(Submitted  by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York;   New  York  County 
Lawyers'   Association;    Bronx   County   Bar 
Association;  Federal  Bar  Association,  Em- 
pire   State    Chapter;     the    Maritime    Law 
Association    of    the    United    States;    New 
York  Patent  Law  Association) 
The  bar   associations  submitting  this  re- 
port are  deeply  concerned  over  a  threatened 
breakdown  In  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York   because  of  an  Insuf- 
ficient  number   of  Judges   In   that  court   to 
handle  Its  ever-growing  business.    Our  mem- 
bers, whose  practice  constitutes  the  primary 
work  of  the  court,  firmly  believe  that  unless 
Congress  promptly  enacts  legislation  creat- 
ing six  additional  Judgeships  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,   as  recommended 
by    the   Judicial    Conference   of   the   United 
States,  such  a  breakdown  may  occur. 

While  the  need  for  additional  judges  is  a 
problem  which  Is  not  confined  to  the  south - 
em  district  of  New  York  alone,  the  southern 
district  Is  unique  In  terms  of  the  volume  and 
character  of  the  matters  that  come  before  it, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Not  only 
does  this  court  handle  a  greater  volume  of 
business  than  any  other  Federal  district 
court,  but,  situated  as  It  Is  at  the  hub  of  the 
Nation's  largest  economic,  shipping  and  fi- 
nancial center,  this  court  is  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  decide  matters  of  vital  and 
unusual  importance  to  the  country  at 
large — matters  involving  more  complex  and 
difficult  factual  and  legal  problems  than 
those  found  on  the  dockets  of  most  other 
Federal  district  courts.  Such  matters, 
whether  disposed  of  before  ra*  after  trial,  in- 
evitably require  more  time  than  the  rela- 
tively simpler  cases  that  characterize  most 
other  Federal  dockets. 
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Aa  of  July  1.  1980.  out  of  the  Nation's  total 
Pedersl  cItII  caaeload  of  M.480  >  cmm  thla 
dUtrlct  alon«  had  pantflng  befor*  tt  10.037 
clrll  cases.  But.  m  lixUcated  above,  bare 
statistical  data  concwnlng  the  number  of 
cases  pending  doaa  not  give  the  full  measure 
of  judicial  output  baeauae  In  this  caseload 
there  Is  an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
highly  eompllcated  matters  which  will  take 
far  more  Ume  to  dispose  of  than  the  ordinary 
cases.  This  load  Includes  33  Oovernment 
antitrust  cases,  or  orar  one-third  such  cases 
pendlni;  In  the  country;  237  patent  suits. 
constituting  almost  one-fUth  cf  all  such 
cases  In  the  United  States;  2.376  admiralty 
proceedings  (excIualTe  of  Jones  Act  personal 
lnj\iry  cases)  representing  over  two-flfths  of 
all  admiralty  mattera  on  tile  In  the  federal 
courts;  117  private  antitrust  suits,  or  abciut 
20  percent  of  all  stjch  litigation  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  approximately  2fi  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  cases.' 

Likewise  high  la  the  percentage  of  other 
cases  that  Involve  complex  fields  of  Indus- 
try, services,  and  enterprises,  ranging  from 
bottled  baby  foods  and  bananas  to  copy- 
right music,  watches,  radio  tubes,  com- 
puters, television  broadcasting,  color  photog- 
raphy and  prize  flfht  promotion  These 
suits  are  of  the  type  referred  to  colloquially 
by  bench  and  bctf  as  the  big  case.  Estimates 
of  trial  time  required  range  from  several 
weeks  to  almost  a  year  i>er  case,  and  the 
amounts  of  damagea  claimed  run  In  many 
cases  to  over  a  million  dollars  each 

The  Implications  of  this  unique  type  of 
caseload  may  be  gathered  by  reference  to 
some  examples.  In  the  admiralty  field,  for 
Instance,  the  much  publicized  limitation  of 
liability  proceedings  affecting  the  SS 
Andrea  Doria  and  the  MV  Stock\ol'r\  are 
recorded  statistically  as  only  two  cases. 
However,  they  actually  represent  a  vast  num- 
ber of  separata  suits,  one  for  each  claim, 
and  In  these  two  cases  there  were  approxi- 
mately 3.500  claims  filed,  many  of  which 
Involved  settlement  of  Infants'  and  deceased 
persons'  claims. 

The  recent  Bethlehem- Youngstown  Steel 
merger  case,  a  Oovernment  antitrust  suit 
tried  in  the  southarn  district  before  Judge 
Edward  Welnfeld  In  1968.  Is  another  typical 
example.  There  a  motion  for  summary 
Judgment  (see  United  States  v  Bfthlehe-m 
Steel  Corp,  157  F.  Supp.  877  for  decision) 
required  for  court  to  consider  affidavits, 
exhibits,  and  briefs  exceeding  400  pages. 
Despite  complete  cooperation  on  all  sides 
to  shorten  the  trial  through  pretrial  con- 
ferences and  stipulations  (one  of  which  was 
600  pages  long)  the  trial  record  ran  to  12,000 
pages  and  required  the  Judge  to  spend  a  very 
substantial  part  of  0  months  In  chambers 
before  handing  down  an  sa-page  decision 
(at  168  F  Supp.  576).  plus  199  pa«es  of 
findings   of   fact  and   conclusions   of    law 

The  statistics  In  the  Oovernment  suit 
against  the  Investment  bankers.  United 
States  v.  Henry  S.  Morgan  et  al .  118  P  Supp. 
621  (3DNY  1953) .  tried  before  Judge  Medina, 
reveal  the  true  character  of  the  big  case. 
That  case  involved  6348  pages  of  pretrial 
depositions.  Interrogatories  and  orders; 
10.640  pretrial  exhlbtta,  consisting  of  43.252 
pages;  196  pretrial  and  Interim  motions, 
briefs  and  memoranda,  plus  376  separate 
charts  and  tables  prepared  by  the  parties, 
totaling  S346  pages;  308  courtroom  days  of 
trial,  piua  36  days  of  ofT-the -record  confer- 


'  Unless  otherwlas  noted,  all  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  D  S. 
Courts.    Washington.  D.C.   September    195B. 

•Estimated  by  Chief  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan. 


ences  between  court  and  couns«l  "3  963 
printed  pages  of  trial  transcript;  4  4'i9  trial 
exhlbiu  totaling  20.474  paces  plus  2  967 
pages  marked  for  identincatlun,  417  pages 
devoted  to  the  court  s  opinion. 

Yet    the    Morgan    case    would    be    counted 
as  but  one  case  In  statistical   records 

In  his  Field  Study  of  the  Operations  of  the 
US.  Courts-  Report  to  Senate  .Appropria- 
tions Committee.'  April  1950.  Mr  Piiul  J 
Cotter  stated  that  the  problem  of  the  com- 
plicated case  exists  to  a  high  degree  In  this 
district,  and  that  It  has  the  largest  number 
of  long  and  complicated  cases  in  the  country 
Such  litigation  demands  much  more  of  a 
Judge's  time  and  intellect  than  the  hours 
spent  on  the  trial  itself  Before  trial  the 
parties  usually  present  difficult  factual  and 
legal  questions  by  WAy  of  n  series  of  motions 
accompanied  by  voluminous  papers  and 
briefs  which  must  be  studied  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  in  chambers  before 
they  can  Intelligently  be  decided  During 
trial  many  more  hours  must  be  spent  analyz- 
ing minutes  and  exhibits  and  preparing  jury 
charges,  and  In  nonjury  cases  i  which  are 
customary  in  the  compilCHted  p.itent  and 
admiralty  proceedings,  and  m  many  antitrust 
suits)  the  Judge  must  after  the  trial  study 
the  exhibits,  transcript  and  briefs  'oefore 
drafting  and  filing  his  fliidlngs.  conclu.slons 
and  opinion 

In  addition  to  the  many  pri.'rm-ted  cases 
on  its  civil  dcx-kPt.  the  .inuthern  d. strict  of 
New  York  h.aa  aUo  been  the  venue  f.T  an 
unufually  lar<e  number  of  so-called  big 
criminal  cases,  such  as  the  recently  conclud- 
ed Apalachln  trial  and  the  Oemivejse  nar- 
cotics case  which  was  tried  In  April  1959 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  .southrrn  rti.strlct 
bandies  approximately  1.100  criminal  pros- 
ecutions annually,  which  cannot  be  deferred. 
Since  the  Cnn«tltutlon  guarantees  the  ac- 
cused a  prompt  dlsp'isltion:  and  that  this 
consumes  the  full  time  of  four  Judges,  mak- 
ing them  unavailable  for  civil  cases 

Tt  handle  thla  enormous  and  complex 
caseload,  which  in  sheer  numbers  consti- 
tutes 20  percent  of  the  civil  ca.ses  y>endlng  in 
all  the  Federal  dl.strict  ciurt.'*.  Congres.i  has 
allocated  t/i  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  only  18  Judges,  nr  7  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Federal  district  Ju(lg««  in 
the  country  According  to  the  Director  of 
Adminl.stratlve  Office  of  the  V  .S  Courts. 
Warren  Olney  III.  "No  district  Is  as  under- 
manned as  the  so  ithern  dl.strict  of  New 
York  - 

The  10.937  pending  cases  In  the  southern 
district  breaks  down  to  an  average  of  608 
ca.'^es  pending  j)er  Jud<e  There  are  r2  Fed- 
eral districts,  including  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  which  have  5  or  more  Judges. 
All  cif  these  districts  are  located  in  metro- 
pf)litan  areas  and  handle  approximately  45 
percent  of  all  new  clvl!  cases  filed  in  the  86 
districts  having  purely  Federal  Jurisdiction  ' 
The  average  caseload  pending  before  each 
Judge  in  these  12  dlstrlcU  was  321  cases  as 
of  June  30.  1959  In  other  words,  each  of  the 
Judges  In  the  southern  district  of  New  Y.irk 
has  on  the  average  almost  twice  the  number 
of  case*  pending  before  him  as  the  Judges 
of  these  other  metropolitan  distrlcu.  The 
situation  as  of  June  80.  1958.  was  much  the 
sajne:  At  that  time,  in  the  same  12  metni- 
polltan    districts,    the    average    number    of 


•These  are  Massachusetts,  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  of  New  York.  New  Jersey, 
the  eastern  and  western  dl.'trlcts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  the  north- 
ern district  of  Ohio,  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  and  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  California. 


c  t.  p.ndlng  per  Judge  was  336.  while  In  the 
r>uthern  district  of  New  York  the  average 
cisrload  p-r  Judge  was  578  And  the  average 
c.a«-;oad  of  the  Judges  In  all  86  districts  hav- 
ing exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  was  249 
.md  270  in  those  years. 

Of  course.  If  this  unduly  large  number  of 
Ciu>es  periding  per  Judge  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  cuuld  be  attributed  to 
InelBclency  or  a  lack  of  Industrlousneas  on 
the  pivrt  of  lu  Judges,  the  creation  of  addl- 
ti.iii.il  judgeships  obviously  would  not  be  the 
solution  to  the  problem  But  the  re»:ord 
est.ibllshfs  conclusively  that  this  Ls  not  the 
Citse  lu  the  flsc;il  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
the  Judges  in  the  southern  dlsUlct  of  New 
York  on  the  average  disposed  of  334  cases  per 
Judge  a-s  compared  to  an  average  of  253  cases 
per  judge  in  the  12  metropolitan  dlstrlcLs 
described  above  A  comp.irison  for  the  fiscal 
yeiu-  ending  June  30.  1958,  likewise  reveals 
that  the  southern  district  disposed  of  a  sub- 
stantially greater  number  of  cases  per  Judge 
than  the  average  (,f  the  other  metropolitan 
districts  The  average  number  of  cases  dis- 
posed of  per  judge  for  all  86  districts  having 
exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction  was  even 
lower  In  1959  the  figure  was  236  cases  dis- 
posed of  per  Judge,  and  in  1958  the  average 
number  of  cujses  dUpos«d  of  per  ludn  wis 
231 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  through  a  pro- 
digious effort  the  Judges  In  the  southern  dls- 
trli  t  of  New  York  disposed  of  a  much  higher 
than  iivrrugc  number  of  cases  In  l>oth  1958 
and  1959,  their  caseload  continues  to  swell. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  8.732  « 
new  cases  were  filed  in  the  s.-uthern  district 
and  4  896  '  cases  were  dUposed  of.  Last  year 
6  54J  new  cases  were  filed  and  a  total  of  6  011 
ca-ses  dl.sp.«ed  of  Thus,  from  July  1  1957 
to  June  30  iy59,  the  backlog  of  pending 
cases  has  Increased  by  2.374  cases  In  this  dis- 
trict even  though  its  Judges  are  working 
harder  than  ever  Any  further  efforU  to 
lncrea.se  the  output  per  Judge  pose  the  risk 
that  Judges  will  be  forced  unconsciously  to 
sacrifice  the  quality  of  Justice  expected  of 
them  In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  In- 
cre^ising  w.-rkload  There  Is  a  limit  to  the 
burden  that  can  be  handled  emclently,  even 
by  the  most  conscientious  Judge.  If  he  ex- 
ceeds that  limit  his  very  attempt  to  keep  up 
with  the  excessive  burden  Is  self-defeating 
since  mental  exhaustion  will  undoubtedly 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  all  of  his  work 
not  Just  the  excess 

T>ie  steady  Increase  In  this  district's  back- 
log does  not  completely  reflect  the  serl^ius- 
ness  of  the  situation  With  an  inadequate 
number  of  Judges  to  handle  the  entire  case- 
load before  it.  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  court  to  dispose  of  the 
shorter  cases  first  and  defer  the  more  com- 
plicated and  protracted  ones,  since  trial  of 
these  cases  would  consume  months  of  the 
time  of  the  Judges  Involved  and  result  In 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  cases 
forming  the  backlog.  This  tendency  to 
handle  the  shorter  cases  first,  however,  In- 
crea.'^es  the  hard  core  of  the  protracted  and 
complicated  cases,  especially  when  one 
realizes  that  from  2  to  3  percent  of  the 
current  filings,  or  approximately  150  new 
cases  each  year  are  of  the  complicated  and 
protracted  type.  Recently  Chief  Judge  Ryan 
has  assigned  4  or  5  complicated  and  pro- 
tracted cases  apiece  for  all  purposes  to  each 
of  the  18  Judges  and  we  may  therefore  expect 
that   when    trial    of   some    of   these    cases    Is 


*  "Field  Study  of  the  Operations  of  U.S. 
CourU— Report  to  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,"  April  1959  (prepared  by  Paul  8. 
Cotter) . 
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commenced  In  1960  the  delay  in  handling  of 
regular     nm-of-the-mlll      csaas     will      bs 

Increased. 

Nor  have  efforts  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  stem  the  engulfing  tide  of  new  cases  being 
brought  In  the  Federal  cotirts  met  with  suc- 
cess In  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
When  Congress  passed  the  Jurisdictional  Act 
of  July  25,  1958,  which  raised  the  minimum 
Jurisdictional  amount  from  $3,000  to  $10,000 
In  diversity  cases.  It  was  anticipated  that  this 
would  result  In  a  sharp  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber   of    such    cases    being    brought    in    the 
Fi.>dcral  courts,  because,  of  the  67,115  cases 
filed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1958,   throughout   the  United   States,   25,709 
were  diversity  cases.     Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  the  statute  had  Its 
desired  effect  since  there  was  an  overall  de- 
cline of  32  6  percent  In  the  number  of  such 
cases   filed    in    the    fiscal    year    1959.     Unfor- 
tunately,  this   decline   occiu-rcd   In  districts 
other  than  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
In  this  district,  while  the  number  of  private 
civil  cases   filed   In   the   fiscal  year   1969  de- 
clined slightly  from  the  previous  year  (S388 
filed    in   1959   as  compared  to  9.764   filed   in 
1958),  the  total  number  of  civil  cases  com-' 
menccd    in    the    southern    district    for    1959 
remnined  sub-^tantlally  the  same  as  It  was  In 
1958,    viz.    6.549    as    compared    with    «.727.» 
Furthermore,  an  examination  of  the  docket 
m  the  southern  district  for  the  first  4  months 
of  the   current    fiscal   year   (1959-60)    reveals 
that  2,357  new  civil  cases  have  been  filed,  or 
an    avcriige   of   approximately   600   suits   per 
month,  which  would  mean  that  we  may  ex- 
pect the  total  for  the  current  year  to  exceed 
7.100  new  civil  actions 

Tlui.s.  while  the  number  of  civil  actions  be- 
ing commenced  In  most  other  dlstiicu  Is 
on  the  decline,  the  number  In  the  southern 
dl.strict  of  New  York  is  still  Increasing  de- 
spite the  new  act.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  pending  In 
the  8<juthem  district  consist  principally  of 
private  civil  suits  rather  than  suits  by  or 
Rgain.'it  the  Oovernment,  a  fact  of  consider- 
able significance  in  assessing  the  court's 
w orklond  since  It  Is  eenerally  accepted  that 
"private  civil  cases  •  •  •  take  much  more 
time  of  the  Judges  than  Government  cases."  • 


•  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  per 
Judpe  were  filed  In  the  southern  district  in 
the  fiscal  vear  1959  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  23H  such  cases  per  Judge  In  the 
12  largest  Federal  districts  In  the  country 
(Including  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  t 

•  Quarterly  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  for 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959.  p  8.  table  C-1;  testimony  of 
Warren  Olney  HI.  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  US  Coixrts,  Jan.  26,  1969.  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  86th  Cong.,  1st 
sess,,  p.  56.  , 


Other  new  Federal  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  at  Its  last  session  may  also  lead  to 
additional  litigation  In  the  southern  dis- 
trict at  New  York.  One  example  of  this 
leglslaUon  Is  the  Labor-Management  Report 
and  Dlscloetire  Act  of  1959  (the  so-called 
Landrum-Grllfin  bill)  enacted  In  September 
1959  (Public  Law  86-257)  which  establishes 
new  controls  affecting  labor  unions  and  their 
relationships  with  union  members.  Both 
labor  and  management  representatives  have 
predicted  that  thU  act  will  lead  to  a  flood  of 
litigation  by  individual  union  members  and 
employees  seeking  to  enforce  rights  accorded 
them  under  the  law.  The  southern  district 
of  New  York,  which  Is  the  situs  of  the  head- 
quarters of  many  Important  unions,  will  un- 
doubtedly be  invoked  in  such  cases.  We 
may  further  anticipate  that  future  sessions 
of  Congress  will  pass  additional  legislation  in 
other  fields  that  will  likewise  add  to  this 
important  court's  burden. 

What  has  been  the  result  thus  far  of  this 
tremendous  caseload  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict? The  median  Interval  between  issue 
and  trial  In  this  district  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1959.  was  19  1  months 
as  distinguished  from  an  averaee  median 
interval  of  10.3  months  in  the  86  districts 
having  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction.  And 
the  time  between  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
and  trial  was  26.7  months  In  the  southern 
district  as  compared  with  15  3  months  In 
these  same  86  districts  during  that  same 
period. 

The  delay  of  over  26  months  between  filing 
and  trial  In  the  southern  district  caiases 
hardships  to  litigants  and  brings  thu  court 
into  disrepute  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
In  patent  Infringement  cases,  for  ocample, 
this  inordinate  delay  has  serious  conse- 
quences, for  it  has  encouraged  willful  and 
wanton  Infringement  of  Important  patents 
toward  the  end  of  their  term.  Infringers. 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  If  suit  is 
brought  In  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  no  determination  of  the  Issues  involved 
Is  probable  until  after  the  expiration  date 
of  the  patent,  have  deliberately  embarked 
on  Infringement  activities  toward  t.ie  end 
of  the  term  of  many  patents,  thus  fore- 
shortening the  effective  term  of  such  i)atents 
by  several   years. 

In  areas  of  Industry  engaged  in  highly 
competitive  research,  patented  Invimtlons 
frequently  become  obsolete  in  a  matter  of 
years;  and  in  these  areas  the  value  of  a 
patent  Is  seriously  reduced  If  speedj  relief 
against  Infringers  Is  not  available,  aid  ab- 
sent value  In  the  patent,  the  Incentive  for 
Invention  and  development  of  new  products 
disappears. 

But  the  problem  in  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  Is  far  more  serious  than  one 
of  delay  alone.  If  the  present  rate  of  filings 
continues  without  abatement,  or  Increases 
as  the  first  4  months  of  1959-60  indicate 
will  be  the  case,  and  the  court  is  given  no 
relief  in  the  form  of  new  Judges,  »e  face 
a  deterioration  In  the  very  quality  of  Jus- 
tice  that   this   distinguished    court   will   be 


able  to  dispense  In  the  future.  Because  It 
Is  Inevitable  that  when  the  caseload  on 
the  individual  Judges  becomes  too  heavy, 
not  only  does  court  congestion  occur,  but 
the  quality  of  the  JusUce  which  Is  dispensed 
must  ultimately  be  adversely  affected. 

We  believe  that  thla  problem  cannot  be 
met  by  measures  short  of  the  enactment 
of  legislation  creating  six  additional  Judge- 
ships. The  court  has  welcomed  any  rea- 
sonable alternative  suggestions  Including 
the  use  of  visiting  Judges  from  other  dis- 
tricts and  the  adoption  of  various  proce- 
dural reforms  calculated  to  Increase  the 
court's  work  product.  But  past  experience 
has  shown  that  the  services  of  visiting 
Judges,  although  welcomed  with  open  arms, 
have  limited  utility  since  their  help  Is  of 
a  temporary  and  transitory  nature  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  .nsslgned  to  deal  with 
the  court's  No.  1  problem  which  Is  the  ex- 
Uaordlnary  number  of  complicated  and  pro- 
tracted cases  pending  on  its  calendar.  There 
judges  Invariably  return  after  a  few  weeks 
to  their  respective  home  districts  which  are 
often  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  from 
New  York.  To  ask  them  to  continue  to 
handle  a  matter  after  they  have  returned 
to  their  home  districts  would  not  only  be 
unfair  to  them  and  to  the  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants Involved,  but  would  also  be  im- 
practical. 

With  respect  to  procedural  reforms,  efforts 
are  continually  being  made  toward  improv- 
ing the  court's  efficiency.  These  include 
studies  presently  underway  of  measures  de- 
slrned  to  eliminate  waste  of  time  on  the 
part  of  the  court  and  counsel  in  the  hearing 
and  disposition  of  motions,  and  of  possible 
revisions  In  the  court's  pretrial  procedures. 
Even  with  such  Improvements,  however,  the 
court  could  never  expect  to  Increase  its  al- 
ready prodigious  work  product  to  a  point 
where  it  could  keep  abreast  of  the  annual 
intake  of  new  cases,  much  less  to  dispose 
of  the  huge  backlog  of  pending  litigation 
before  It. 

After  reviewing  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  18  Judges  are  assif^ned.  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  minimum  of  6  additional 
Judgeships  Is  required  to  enable  the  court 
to  keep  up  with  the  current  annual  Inflow 
of  civil  and  criminal  business.  Any  plan 
for  assignment  of  the  24  Judges  would  still 
necessitate  continuation  of  the  services  of 
retired  senior  and  vUltlng  Judges  who  would 
be  utilized  on  shorter  trials  In  order  to 
enable  a  portion  of  the  regularly  assigned 
Judges  to  handle  the  many  complicated  and 
protracted  cases  Instituted  In  this  district. 
Adequate  space  and  facilities  are  available 
to  accommodate  the  six  additional  Judges 
recommended . 

On  behalf  of  our  members  we  urge  Con- 
gress as  strongly  as  we  can  to  enact  promptly 
legislation  creating  six  additional  Judge- 
ships for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
before  the  problem  has  grown  to  such  gar- 
gantuan proportlor^s  that  the  damage  will 
be  Irreparable. 

DsCKMBCR  31.  1959. 


Tahle  1.-  Southern  dUtrict  of  New  York— Civil  catet  commenced  and  terrninaUd.  by  fiscal  year,  and  pending  at  l},e  end  of  each  yrar 
I  beginning  with  19/,! 

TOTAL  CIVIL  C.'\^SK8 


Fiscil  year 


I»4I. 
IM2. 
19i3. 

mi. 

1»4A. 
1W7. 


rommenced 


3  ,^97 
2.778 
2.  Me 
4,  M2 
6  e06 
0  482 
7.373 


Terml- 
Qsted 


3,423 
1,371 
2.0JO 
S.568 

6.317 
4.010 
17M 


Pending 
June  30 


4.087 
>.4M 
S.483 
4477 
6.858 
7.4*4 
10.0BS 


Fiscal  year 


1948. 

1948. 

1«50.... 
1«81.„. 

1962. 

IK3.„. 
1B64.... 


Commenced 

Termi- 

nated 

S.896 

6.  147 

6  380 

6.  130 

8.210 

«,  174 

4.  »4« 

4  632 

6.4.'i3 

8  173 

6.»ri 

6.631 

4.803 

8,882 

Pending 
June  30 


10.  »48 
11,008 

11.  134 
11.148 
11,428 
11,7«8 
10.086 


Fi!«-a!  year 


Commenced  , 


I9iV5. 
18». 
1967. 

ie.sg. 

I960. 


4,  .'j22 
8,03.') 
6.760 
6.727 
6  849 
6,024 


Terml- 
Dated 


8.  177 

7,  Ifi2 

8,  4i!fi 
4.867 
6,011 
6.680 


I'tin'Ung 
June  30 


lO.S.'M 
8  205 
8  »«l 
)0  300 
10,037 
11,281 


cvn- 


-ao9 
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Southern  district  of  \eic   Yurk      C'.i.l  ■  m*  <    -loui'fttrfi  and  terminnled,  by  fi^rnl  ymr,  and  jifriding  nl  Ihr  end  <<f  cn'h  year 

b-ijtiiiing  'c:;h  1  ' ',1 — C'ontinu«'d 


KLiral  year 


Comiii«n<«'l 

Z395 
2.017 
1.977 
1.888 
I.  «87 
I.IMU 
3.M5 

Ternil-        Pfn.lin^ 
nated     |    June  30 


i  J7rt 

J    1,10 
1.  HUS 

1  -a.! 

1  ,i«v; 


M- 
47» 

•Jl 


I<>4H 

1!M'< 

I'JM 


Coramen<»<l 


4.302 
3,917 
3L836 
3.007 
4.0S0 
4.400 
3.097 


Terml- 


2,  270 
3.017 
>.2I1 

3.  2M 
3.766 

3.  975 

4.  I9t> 


Pendlnc 

June  SO 

0.738 

7.038 

H.  203 

KOTO 

K.  noo 

9. 386 

S.883 

t 

Kl»rul  year 

( ■ci!ii;i.i'jiitMl 

I>rii:l 

I '(Ml  l.Me 
J  uiie  3u 

1985    

1    M.I 

4   IK.I 

4  Vi<i 

y  7fw 

5  3KV 
5.967 

■V  762 
4.  3.M 
.).  WKI 

4. 7y»> 

5,523 

H    tt'i.< 

|9M'i   

h  711^ 

1957 

7    Jt.l 

195K   

1959 

>J  717 

1900  

10  161 

T'lHiK  2       >iittihern  district  m'    \ 


York-lS 


cf  il  '•,i<,<:  and  criminal  rn*f^  cotnmencal  and  terminated,  by  finfal  yi  h'  .  iii,<i  p-  ndi/i'i  ni 
ihr  rrxd  <i'  ni'h  'jra-r  hfijinnmg  urith  I'J'it 


■     (    1  \  11     I  ■  V  - K -      I 
|rr:c»"   Ul  1  rent  ci.r:!: 


I  KD  STATK.-^  A  PAKTY) 
!.-•'    .  ''  in  iMrentbMW  ■] 


Kisoii  year 

CommeDce<J 

Term: 
1    1*7 

1  asj 

1   ri71 

.1  V*\ 

J.  '>4  ' 

IVii'lii.t; 
Juue  30 

h  ..,..,.  :■ -..r 

Commenced 

Terml 
o*Ud 

Pending   i 
June  30 

FlMUjTMr 

Cuintiienred 

IVriii; 
uate<i 

lentUM 

1941                       .  . 

1.202 

761 

972  1 fiOj 
2,864  (1.160) 
5.011  (i782) 
4.827  (1,800) 
3.728     (1.000) 

!    !•» 
M7 

I   -1« 
J  1110 

1  t.r  ' 

4   ••.!♦ 

•>.  jyj 

1 

IMS 

1.8M        (172) 
1,40S        (254) 
l,r4         (245) 

t.a<9        13) 

1.483          (75) 
1.471        (103) 
1.106 

2.877 
2.  113 
1  963 
I.64M 
1  4»)7 
1  556 
1.383 

4.  no 

3.460 
2.871 
2.  472 
2,468 
2.383 
2.  106 

1955   

97* 
97a 

940 
963 

1.101 

957 

1    .M 

1     «4II 

I    Ii7' 

•iT 

1    JM 

1    11.'- 

!    >■' 

1M2 

1M9 

1900 

1    4<.> 

1943               

I960 

1967 

1   MM 

1944               -  .„ 

1961    

196M    

1    274 

IMA                   

l*)?..'     

1959  

I    .'Jl) 

1646 

\X'u\ 

1960  

1    I  JO 

1947.   ... 

l'^4 

1 

I   1(1  \!1\  M,  CA8ES 
(C'aMs  trtkiwfarrail  we  not  ln(*Iuile<J  in  "Comm«nced"  and  "Termlnate<l"  column.<i) 


Ki.-ni;  ><>fir 

roinmence<l 

Teriiii 
n.ite'1 

1 

lav.e  )u 

1 

1 

Commenced 

Terml- 
nate«l 

Peadlnc 
JumM 

FtMalyew 

CoanMoced 

T.>r!i.: 

rfi'.liiig 

Jiiiie.«i 

IMl 

1  09."; 

1    1.V) 
1.  \M) 
1.  471 
X.UW, 

1  2rv, 

1,317 

1   001 

!     !.',( 

1  :ii 

1     MJ 
1    '«r. 
1    (M 
1     C" 

1.041 
1.068 
1.040 
1.005 
946 

1948   

987 

MO 

970 

1,033 

924 

1.148 
933 
■36 

9oa 

M3 

908 

1.  lOU 

KM 

515 
007 
798 
990 

i.or3 

921 

1965  

990 

910 
934 

932 
1   OIU 

i    ULi.l 

1.366 

1.123 

899 

l.Otl 
UUI 

I  111 

007 

1M2 

1949 

19S0  

snn 

IMS 

1950 

1967. _ 

1968 

576 

1M4 

1951    

.VM 

1946 

IftV' 

1960 

616 

1946 

-\\         !''.M      

1900  

•VJI 

1947     

'  Prife  ui'l  rent  rtmtrol  ca.'***!  are  separately  U.''ted  from  1943  to  19.^■^     In  many  ol 
these  ye;ir^  tfun  coiHtltiited  .i  1  irt'c  |ir'>[>"rvi.ii  •:<  ill  civil  ca,s«x  '■xinmpn.v.i,  iiUhough 


they  re<juire<l  on  the  averace  a  reUtively  small  proportion  of  court  time  per  case  for 
dIspoKlttoD.    Tlx-y  are  Included  in  the  flfur*-  whi  !  tfi.  y  f  How. 


T\H!  K   3. --Southern  district  of  Sew  York-('ai»e»  commenced  per  judyeship 


Fi-i<-t; 

V'.i!tit'<'r 
of  jU'ltro- 

Total  cu  il  (Tk^es 

Private  civil  cases 

Criminal  cases  (leas 
ImmigraUon)  > 

Fiscal 
yew 

.V  umber 

of  ludge- 

ulpe 

ToUl  civil  eases 

Private  civil  cases 

Cniiiin.i;  csmtf  (less 
immicraUoD)  > 

>«i.r 

N'ew 

York 

southern 

.N'.itioii.il 
averitfi-  ' 

New 

York 
southern 

.Vatlonal 
aTcrage* 

V  .rk 
southern 

N'ational 
average  > 

New 

York 

aoatbern 

National 
averace  > 

New 

York 

southern 

National 
average  > 

suutlifrn 

Nriliotial 

l'>41    

1<H2    

11*43    

liM4      

IW.'i    

\^He.     

I't47    

ISHH      

iy4y  

1950  .... 

1.1 
l.i 
1  4 

J"! 

.V--. 

214 

■22- 
379 

.V* 

.Ml 
rtl4 
491 
44."* 
320 

1-'^ 

1> 

I'-.y 

J'.*.' 
3JI 
271 
JO.' 

ft- 1 

I'M 
1.15 
1.12 

l.'i7 
141 

i.jy 

.t<>4 

;«y 

(26 

J4i 

82 

—  •• 
(   « 

.w 

56 
57 
70 
109 
117 
121 
113 

84 

88 

90 

121 

124 

105 

lOH 

77 

71 

61 

153 

161 
174 
1H4 
176 
142 
134 
123 
123 
116 

1961 

1962 

1953 

19M 

1968 

1986 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1980 

16 
16 
16 
18 
18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
U 

309 

341 
367 
367 
251 
J80 
322 
374 
364 

a6 

204 
230 
201 
210 
212 
225 
236 
259 
215 
Bl 

231 
253 
275 
206 
197 
230 
269 

.fin 

299 
332 

111 
126 
146 
127 
126 
l.»5 
l.M 
I«7 
\Ti 
133 

56 
60 

49 

.^2 

43 

4H 
4'« 
53 
60 

1(>6 
112 
114 
litl 
li>4 
lir2 
las 
llM 
1U8 
107 

'  Irnrniir  ition  aiscs  tmve  h«>en  eliiuinntfl  fror^! 
voluiiif  in  Diily  'j  >h.<trirts  on  ttie  .VIcxh  .m  '.rlii 
tiiiif  i  or  ;'.w*e  for  t*ieir  ilisposition  i.s  sm  i,,. 


•hey  occur  in 
■  -r  lie  ju'lu-i.il 


'  This  cliimii  ini  lu'les  t*6  <iL<tricl.<  for  1*49  and  lhere.»fter;  hj  dl.-itrlcts  l>efore  1M9. 


T\ni  K   4. -~ Southern  dixt'-'.cl  <•(  \ew  York  —  Time  elapsing  in  civil  cages  tried  ' 


Mt'ilian  inti-rvnl 

M<>dian  interval 

Median  Interval 

Mt'dian  interval 

Median  Interval 

.Median  inlorral 

in  months  from 

n  months  from 

In  nionth.s  from 

In  mout  hs  from 

In  month.i  from 

in  months  from 

Num- 

flllnff to  itis- 

i--:;..  to  trial 

Num- 

ailng to  de- 

L'siif to  trial 

.Num- 

Olini; to  di.^- 

l.viue  to  trial 

Fiscal 

ber  of 

l>osition 

Fiscal 

ber  of 

position 

Fiscal 

ber  of 

posltion 

year 

case.i 
tried 

year 

cases 
tried 

year 

rases 
tried 

New 

Na- 

\,* 

Na- 

New 

Na- 

New 

Na- 

New 

Na- 

N.'v* 

.Na- 

York, 

tional 

"»-:k. 

tional 

York, 

tional 

York. 

tional 

York. 

tional 

Yolk, 

tional 

~oiithfrn 

nif'li.in 
90 

-"'ithern 

median 

•tout  hern 

median 

southern 

median 

soutltern 

median 

southern 

nudlan 

I'M", 

340 

15.2 

■*   2 

5.3 

1951.  ... 

380 

35  4 

12  2 

28.5 

7  3 

1956    ... 

441 

39  3 

1.V4 

30  3 

10  3 

I'M'^ 

32.'. 

16.0 

My 

10    1 

5  0 

1952    ... 

288 

41  2 

12.  1 

33   1 

7  0 

1957    ... 

407 

28.  H 

14.2 

17  4 

9  0 

I'm: 

.'.7 

17.9 

9  0 

11.4 

r>   1 

19.S3 

291 

47  3 

12  4 

37  2 

7.4 

1958      .. 

284 

28.2 

13  9 

18   1 

8.9 

i'M^ 

311 

22.5 

9  9 

11   1 

5.  S 

lyM   . . . 

2W 

4'.  U 

13  5 

35  9 

8.1 

19.W     ... 

288 

26.7 

I.S.  3 

19   1 

10  3 

!'>4'< 

313 

25.7 

10  4 

1">  >< 

5.9 

1955    ... 

391 

45.9 

14.6 

34  H 

9.  1 

1960    ... 

420 

29.  « 

17.8 

21    1 

11  5 

r'"< 

J4'' 

32.4 

11   2 

-'!    1 

6.7 

1  Th<'  III.-!.  Ill  time  Interval  in  monlt;>  i>  oniimtfil  for  th.' .  i\i,^<v<.>  in  \»liirii  a  trial  was  held,  which  were  terminated  diirlnc  I  lie  year,  excluding  Ian. I  loii.l.  iniiatioii.  b.iN.i.^ 
'■orpii.-!,  in<l  (orf.  ilurr  i)ro<'ee<lmKS  .So  im.li.in  int^rv  U  i.s  shown  for  the  y,  ars  VM:  through  1952  where  lesys  than  25  ca.<ie.<!  were  ler'niinated  after  trial  Kor  tli.  yi  .ir  ly.^^.in.l 
siif»ie,iupnt  yiarv.  where  there  were  less  tfian  25  ,:is*>«  t.rnitnile.l  after  trial,  a  median  Is  listed  with  an  ik-lerlsk  (•)  on  the  ba.s|s  of  the  nunil^r  of  «i.'<es  terniinaled'afler  trial  f<ir 

the  l.i.-t  J  :,.vr^,  ;.r'.Milei|  Here  vnreJ'Mi.  h  .  ,i.ve«  f.r  the  J  veirs. 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  ~  SENATE 

Tablb  5.— Southern  district  of  New  York— Civil  and  criminal  trials  commenced 
BY  FISCAL  YEAR  ^,^_^  jrpr,K.«mP 


3211 


Pt-KTll 

Total 

trlak 

ooni- 

u«nced 

CMl 

Criminal 

year 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jory 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

I9S1 

1  y.S2     

I'M  

1..M    . 

r  !.'>",    . 

|y.'.6  

\\<:,:  

1  '.l.'.s 

ii^sy  

lyt*  . 

442 

372 
,UU 
4UN 
559 
605 

4;r 

616 
640 

872 
283 
2&1 
318 
412 
463 
410 
310 
872 
468 

242 
109 
180 
234 
204 
267 
202 
176 
337 
310 

180 
114 
101 
M 
148 
306 

aoB 

134 
138 

186 

70 

80 

81 

90 

147 

142 

155 

127 

144 

172 

8 
24 
17 
12 

29 
38 
58 
50 
7-2 
«■. 

62 
65 
M 

7H 

118 

104 

97 

77 

72 

ItXi 

Fisc;i!  year 

.Vumt>er 

o' j'ldpe- 
shli)s 

ToUtl  trials                         Civil 



Crlmliial 

New 

York. 

southern 

Nntlonal        New 
averas;e  '       York, 
1  southern 

-National 

average  ' 

New 

York, 
southern 

.National 
averate  * 

19,SI 

19,S2 

1953..    . 

ly.M 

19.S.S... 

I9.s<;.. 
iy67 

19.S,S 

19,» 

ly-^j 

K, 

II. 
li, 

18 
18 
18 
18 
IS 
IS 
18 

28 
23 
21 
2.S 
3! 
34 
31 
24 
29 
36 

ay 

40 
44 

4fi 

^1 

43 

40 

\:. 

40 

23 

18 
10 
IS 
23 

2^ 
23 
17 

2»". 

28 

27 
29 
25 
■J»'i 
29 
27 
2.^ 
2,>< 
27 

4 

6 
,S 
5 
8 
8 

g 

8 
10 

U 
13 
15 
15 
15 
14 
13 
14 
12 
13 

1  'i'his  colunin  includRs  8':.  diatric  ts. 
Tmu  K  (i.      X(  IT  York,  southern— Cases  commenced  per  judgeship  m  this  dixtrut  and  in  S^  di.^lnct^:  h>j  un'arr  of  ,uit,  fiscal  year  i;^60 


I 


Qw  il  c^iuiee 

Ti'tu!  e:kse<i 

I'  S    (-i.se«   

I'rlvale  irwu-.i 

1 '  .-^    riLVs 

I  r.iU"!  Pt:.tc3  plaintiff. 


New 

York, 

soutbern 


3S8 


53 
3:f2 


86dia- 
tricU 


221 


88 
133 


I. an.!  a)nikaination 

1-  iir    I.at)or    Standards 

.\ .  t     . .   

OtluT  enfnrneii-.ent  suit*. 

Kix>il  ami  Prug  .\pt 

I.I  I'i.ir  lawn 

Otli'  r     forfeitures    and 

Ix-nHltli-s..    . 

N.irotiKM.   In.<tnjnipnt*. 

<  Uh'  r  iiiiitr:»<-ts 

OV^'T     fiiiuil     States 

I'la.iililT 


28 


65 

4 

8 
2 
8 
1 

4 
22 
16 


.\ev.-      I    86  ilis- 
^'orh,         IricLs 

«l  Jtb.TTl 


New 

York, 

southern 


Civil  cases— Continued  i 

tJ.S   cases— Continued  ( 

I  lilted  States  defendant I 

Fnjoln  Fe.leral  aEerirle.s.i 

JliilwLs  corim.*' 

'lort  Claims  .\ft. 

Tax  ."suits 

Other  (  iiite.i  .--'tate^  tie 
fen.iant 


26 


22 


Private  ca.se.*: 

»derd  cjiiestion. 


144 


4(1 


Antitni.st 

2 
6 

12 

1 
1 

1 

Copvrit-'ht..   .- 

2 

S 

1 

4 

12 

Enipl.)\ers'       I.i;i(iility 
.\(t 

Fair    LaI)or    Stan.lar.is 
A  ct 

Habeas  corinis 

Jones  .\ct.- 

Civil  ra?<'S— Continue  i 

Private  case^-Continued 
l-O'leral  qi.estiun— Con. 

.Mill.r  .\et 

]'  .lent _ , 

Olhi  r  !  c'ier:il  question. 

1  'i\  er^iity  of  citizenship 


In.«':r;inpe.- 

Other  pontriicts 

J4e:il  [irojierty 

I'ersoiial  injuVy: 

.M.iu>r  vehicle. 

Other 

OtlKT  diversity 


6 

18 


115 


86  dis- 
tricts 


4 

3 

a 

75 


21 


.\iiniiralty 

Crimin:tl  Ciises  'Jt.■^s  imn.igration;.. 


17 

67 
6 

73 

50 


12 

2 

31 

21 
4 

17 
107 


Th»  Jvdicial  Business  or  th«  0.S.  Distkict 
Court  roR  the  Easthu*  District  or  N«w 

Y'ORK 

Tliere  are  six  Judgeships  provided  for  the 
U.S  Distj-lct  Court  for  the  Eastern  EMstrlct 
of  New  York  which  has  headquarters  at 
Bi\x)klyn  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  em- 
braces SUten  Island  and  Long  Island  and 
concurrent  wltii  the  southern  district  the 
waters  within  Bronx  and  New  York  Counties. 
The  Judicial  Code  of  1911  provided  two 
Juiij^eshlps  for  the  district,  a  third  Judgeship 
W.1S  authorized  as  temporary  in  1922.  two 
more  Judgeships  were  provided  in  1929.  and 
In  1935  the  teiiiporary  Judgeship  created  in 
1922  was  made  permanent  and  a  sixth  Judge- 
ship was  lidded  There  has  been  no  increase 
in  Judgepower  for  the  district  in  more  than 
20  years. 

The  number  of  civil  cases  commenced  In 
this  court  during  the  last  dozen  years  has 
remained  remarkably  constant.  The  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  many  districts  in  the 
number  of  civil  cases  commenced  did  not  oc- 
cur In  this  district.  For  the  last  10  years  the 
annual  average  number  of  civil  cases  nied 
was  1.243.  The  I960  filings  of  1,301  were  42 
below  this  average;  the  1959  filings  of  1.254 
were  11  above.  A  similar  pattern  of  lack  of 
variation  In  filings  is  evident  in  the  number 
of  private  civil  cases  received  by  the  court. 

The  court  recelTes  a  slightly  higher  ratio 
of  cases  In  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party 
than  U  usual  among  the  86  districts. 

In  recent  years  the  number  of  civil  caMs 
filed  per  Judgeship  has  been  less  than  the 
national  average.  This  is  also  true  con- 
cerning jwlvate  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

During  a  number  of  yean  beginning  with 
1941.  the  court  was  unable  to  dispose  of  as 
many  civil  cases  as  were  filed.  Few  the  16- 
year  period  beginning  with  1941  and  ending 
in  1955,  there  were  9  years  when  more  case* 


filed  than  disposed  of.  The  pending 
load  more  than  doubled — increasing  from 
1,060  at  the  beginning  of  1941  to  2.764  at 
the  end  of  1955.  During  the  next  4  years 
the  pending  load  dropped  by  a  thousand 
cases  to  1.775.  but  this  was  due  In  large  part 
to  almost  700  cases  dispxjsed  of  by  a  team  of 
▼Isltlng  Judges  In  1959,  referred  to  liereafter. 
In  1960  there  was  an  Increase  of  about  50 
In  pending  civil  cases. 

TIME    REQUIRZD    TO    RIACH    TRLSL 

This  recurring  failure  to  match  In  dispo- 
sitions the  incoming  load  finally  led  to  the 
most  congested  docket  In  all  the  86  districts. 
By  1956,  the  median  time  Interval  from 
filing  to  disposition  for  cases  reaching  trial 
had  risen  to  45  months,  more  than  3  times 
the  national  average.  In  1958,  thl-s  median 
reached  a  peak  of  49.9  months  for  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  reduced  to  44.8  months  in 
1959  and  36.9  months  In  1960. 

CIVIL  CASES  PENDING 

On  Jime  30,  1960,  1,821  civil  cases  were 
pending.  Of  these,  568  Involved  the  United 
States — 267  as  plaintiff,  and  301  as  defend- 
ant. Extremely  important  in  the  defend- 
ant category  were  180  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  cases,  or  60  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
defendant  cases.  There  were  269  Federal 
question  cases  pending  which  Included  56 
Employees  Liability  Act  cases,  34  Jones  Act 
suits.  18  Miller  Act  suits,  and  64  patent 
suits.  The  heavy  diversity  of  citizenship 
category  nvimbered  863  undisposed  of  cases 
and  among  these  were  168  personal  Injury 
actions  Involving  motor  vehicles,  and  889 
other  types  of  negligent  personal  injury  ac- 
tions. However,  the  seriousness  of  the  689 
other  negligent  suiU  is  mitigated  by  the 
fact  that  about  300  of  them  are  comparison 
cases  against  a  single  steamship  company. 


The  Brooklyn  docket  is  characterized  by 
a  great  volume  of  personal  Injury  litigation — 
against  the  Government  because  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  many  other  Gov- 
ernment Installations,  and  against  private 
corporations  because  of  the  enormous  In- 
dustrial activity  In  the  district.  The  dis- 
trict has  the  largest  population  of  any  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States. 

EFTECT  OF  THE  JURISDICTIONAL  ACT  OF   1958 

Civil  cases  commenced  in  1969  were  ac- 
tually greater  In  number  than  In  1958,  due 
to  a  substantial  Increase  In  Government 
suits.  Private  filings  decreased  from  737  to 
601,  a  drop  of  18  percent.  The  number  of 
civU  cases  filed  in  1960  was  only  slightly 
lower  than  the  previous  year — both  as  to 
total  civil  and  private  civil. 

VISITING    JUDGES 

The  congestion  In  the  district  resulted  In 
corrective  action  in  the  fiscal  year  1958.  The 
local  Judges,  with  the  help  of  the  Pretrial 
Committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  en- 
listed the  aid  of  15  visiting  Judges  who 
during  the  spring  of  1959  conducted  a  crash 
program  aimed  at  breaking  the  bottleneck 
of  old  cases. 

Appearing  in  the  district  In  teams  of  5, 
the  visiting  Judges  began  pretrying  1,050 
cases  which  had  been  noticed  for  pretrial. 
During  the  12-week  period  ending  June  30, 
1959,  681  of  the  1,050  cases  were  disposed  of, 
72  after  trial  was  commenced. 

The  visiting  Judges  were  under  the  ad- 
ministrative leadership  of  Judge  William  F. 
Smith  of  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  who 
spent  a  further  43  days  in  Brooklyn  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

As  a  result  o-  this  effort  to  relieve  conges- 
tion in  the  district,  673  more  cases  were 
terminated    than    were    commenced    during 


aga^mii,  a  Biui^ic   cii,ctuii&iiip   cuinpauj.        ternuxittM^u     buaii     were    conunencea    auTlng 
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1959  and  the  pending  civil  load  which  stood 
at  2,348  cases  on  July  1,  1958,  was  reduced 
to  1.775  a  year  later,  a  decrease  of  almost  one- 
fourth  The  heavy  private  civil  caseload  was 
reduced  by  441  cases  from  1.643  to  1202 
The  preparation  of  the  trial  calendars  follow- 
ing the  pretrial  conferences  was  controlled 
by  Judge  Smith,  who  also  called  the  calendar 
each  day  neard  the  applications  of  counsel 
addressed  to  the  calendar  and  assigned  the 
cases  'o  the  Individual  Judges  for  tna! 
Under  his  direction  the  calendars  held  Rrni 
throughout  the  program.  During  the  8 
weeks  if  trial  the  visiting  Judges  .ir'vially 
sat  111  the  trial  of  cases  on  143  days  There 
were  57  trials  completed  Inchidmg  n  j':rv 
ciises  tried  to  verdict,  19  nonjury  ca.ses  'ried 
to  Judgment  and  3  Jury  cases  in  win -h  the 
Jury  disagreed  Trials  were  begun  m  It 
other  cases  10  Jury  and  5  nonjury,  bu'  ttu- 
cases  were  settled  before  the  trial  was  con.- 
pleted  Thus  In  8  weeks  trials  were  con\- 
menced  in  72  cases  and  several  were  lengthy 
One  case  lasted  9  days  and  two  others  r. -i.- 
sumed  8  trial  days  each.  The  ni  tj  ri'y  of 
the  trials  lasted  2  to  3  days. 

In  undertaking  this  operation  in  Brook; vn 
the  pretrial  committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 


ferei'.ce  desired  to  te.--'  h.^w  (■!T>"--r>e  tl-.e 
pretrial  conference  woviid  be  if  u?,t'd  a.-,  a 
calendar  control  device  and  a  n.e.ii,^  .■.'  dis- 
posing of  a  large  backlog  of  c.tses  in  .i  inetro- 
politan  court  The  dispo.M' ;t)ri  ;n  IJ  v^fcks 
of  681  cases  of  the  original  1  050  Is  evidence 
tif  what  was  acconipllslit-d 

The  assistance  rer..i.-:fd  in  1959  by  the 
corpt^  if  •.;-,:'in.;  J  id^es  h.is  been  Invaluable 
in  ,i'-.ack::iti  •he  ■"iig'-^.tlon  in  the  district 
Fur'her  ou'.sidt-  i-,-!-.-  i::ce  was  given  the  d!s- 
'rc"  d'.ir'.n^  !  »f5<.)  J  iu.,'p  Smith,  of  New  Jer- 
.sey      =ipe:.-     74    Jr.-  •  !ip    district.     Judge 

Chai-.dler  >!  •Ae-.-er-  Ok.  .homa,  was  there 
f  )r  l3  dav^  Jud^f^  C:  r:stenson.  of  Utah.  17 
d.iy>  Jud^e  Kerr  ■  •:  Wyoming,  27  days;  and 
Judse  nee. <■>     if  western  Missouri.  25  days. 

or:  m  in  \l  C^SELO*D 

N.iniei.M.iv  •;■•..■  criminal  caseload  [x-r 
Judgeship  i;:  '  :i;.'-  district  is  lower  than  the 
n  ttional  a.er.igf  But  as  a  practical  matter, 
•!'.c  vTun.n.t:  d  >■  k>-t  is  large  enough  to  re- 
fl'iire  the  a"*'i-.- ;■  .i.  ■  ■'.  one  Judge  at  all  times. 
l-'>r  the  ;as-  --e.er.i;  yc  i.-^  •.;»■  number  of  cases 
tiled  h.^s  avcr,u;pd  a  little  over  400  Du:.:..t 
1959  412  cases  involving  529  defendants  wen- 
C'rnmeiiced  ai.d  ,a  1960.  438  cases  with  624 
defendants   werp   ri:ed.     Over  half  of  the  de- 


rfi'.d.ur-      vkf-re     c!..ir«.;ed      w. ; 
.vine   rvpe  >'f   fr.iud   or   tliel" 
.-.  ;.:.  :    :  cr:in;;.,i;  •ri.il.s  t<i  he  > 


iNtXRf  Ni   E   RfX  O.M  MIN  [)f  I  K  >N 


The     J 
States  v. 
temp'  'r.ir 
i.s    '  he  '-r 

V.-'  •  t ;.,( • 

tl.;ec1  I 


:    ..il     C'  'i.f ereiice     i>f     the 
:c   •  :!,nie.ide<l  the  cieatii.:. 
j  .di,'e-:r.p,>^    f' .r    the    dl.s'rl' 
• :  ■;.     ''.    '  W'  <  _'ud,;e.->hipfi  wr  ! 


>ii:niittlng 

li'it    ui.u- 
il  ;.r.r. ;    ii. 

L'ni'ed 

of    'wo 

'.   •  ll.lt 


,t  pr 


\ac.^nl■!e^  .shall   ii' 


he 


';..-•»  .-.;.  '.lid  pr  •,  .de  e:."-,i^h  '.enip'  - 
.i:-.  .  idltlonal  JudL'e;> 'Apr  t  ■  red...e  'he 
(.i.-.ei..ad  to  normal  proper';  .:..s  ,c.u{  bring  the 
dixkets  to  a  current  condi'ii  n  .:  'here  ;s  not 
,1  large  Increase  of  buslnes.-)  r  d"*-.-  :.  •  ,,..;- 
thorlze  a  f>ermanent  increase  ;:-.  'he  number 
of  Judgeships  in  the  district  unle--  f  'n^'re-^s 
should  see  flt  in  'he  fufure  to  muKc  the  '.en. - 
porary  position*   pe:  :i.,iuent. 

Con.p'.e'e  statistical  mf. ■rn.,4' Ion  concern- 
ing he  J  .diclal  buslnes.^  ■  :  'hp  district  for 
the  last  20  years  is  .i'M.  :.ed 

Pespe<-'fu!ly  subm;'"ed 

l)RIN   .--      lit  1 1  I 

v4^-i  -i;':.'  C'-rr'  D: :  :  -  :<  >n  , ,'  Pri«-,(/ 1.  •  a.' 
Sti.dir-  a'.d  S'.aUixi  •  Admx'W  ,'',1- 
.■      -     {)■•     ■■      >■    '.'.  ■•    V  S     C'i'i,  TV. 


KH-    Y 


!'n^/irn    iii.<i''rl   nf    \. 


ir 


York 


Civil  cagfS  cnmrnnireii  nml  tertninntui,  hu  fisrnl  y<ir,  (IikI  i» mlnig  ill  Ihr  rii'l  «/  mch  ymr 
bf ginning  \rilh  Iff,  I 


TOTAL  Civil,  CA.^KS 


FlMalyear 

Commence-! 

1    J7.' 
1   tWJ 
*7 
1.0(»7 
2,  2*V3 

J.  a>4 
1,  r.M 

Terml- 
oated 

1   i:n 
1  ii«i<* 

I  ■t.v. 
1  -,.i.', 

1    41J 

PendUiK 
June  30 

KL-Hral  ye*r 

Commenced 

lerml- 
Mted 

HemllnK 
June  30 

Viatml  ywu- 

Comroence«l 

Tertid- 
nute<l 

Peodlnc 
June  30 

1941 

1.223 
I,  109 
997 
1.107 
1.415 
1  9.34 
J  Jt.i 

1948 

i.38;j 

1.346 
1    198 
1.266 
1.  167 
1,251 
1,  180 

I.4.U 
1  381 
1   237 
971 
1  272 
\  073 
1.  174 

2.191 

2,  15« 
2.  117 
2.412 
2.  307 
2.  485 
2,  491 

195.1 

19S6  

I   3W 
1.  18.'. 
1.307 
1,239 
I.2.S4 
1   Jill 

1.  Ill 
1.361 
1.38.1 
1.401 

i.sr 

1,  i.v. 

2,764 

1M2 

1949  

2.  .188 

1M3 

1960  

1957 

2  51(1 

1M4 

1M5 

IMA 

1981 

1952 

19ft;»     

1958 

1959 

1960 

2.  .348 
1,775 
1.S21 

1947 

1  '*'.4 

\'K\\   \  i  K    (   1\  IL  CASES 


!•  Lscal  >•■  If 

("oinmencp'l 

Tern;; 

Ten  ling 
June  30 

Fiscal  year 

Commenced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 
June  30 

FUvhI  year 

Commence*! 

Terml- 
Date<l 

Pendltwt 
June  30 

1941 

7-J4 
rt47 
,Vi9 
490 
,«» 
.14.1 
735 

627 

7IM 
'>71 
474 

479 
4f.7 

"■'-4 

7W 

7t< 
f.21 

^(7 

774 
9.15 

1948  

862 
733 
6,18 
808 
677 
741 
684 

S30 

613 
644 
.1.17 
789 
644 
588 

1.287 
1  407 
1.421 
1.672 
1..160 
1.667 
.    1,663 

IBM 

r29 
691 

7hM 
737 

mil 

590 

617 
655 

897 

786 

1.050 

r.r.t 

1,765 

1942 

HM'I      

1966 

1.801 

1943 

,  la.'iii    

1967 

1.6M2 

1944 

;  I'-i.M   

1958 

1   643 

1946 

i^'.j 

1959 

1.20-J 

194A 

l'.*.1.J  

1960 

I  :xi 

1M7 

1    19.M 

Tahii-;  2       l-JKl-fi   (Itstnrl  of  .\  ■  ;■    >   ,  k 


^    rr  d  cnn s  ami  criminal  ra*e»  commfncni  hikI  I'-ninnnlnl,   hy  fixral  vn-",  nn'l  pfwling 
n!  fh'-  emi  of  enrh  'jenr  heginntnij  uilh  IU',1 


(Price  and  rent  control  eaws  are  In  parentboea  >\ 

Ki.MM.  ye.ir 

(■oiiiiueuc-ed 

Terin.- 
nate<l 

47.' 
4."« 
4.:f 

!  ("►; 

1  .«;■, 

S-'.8 

Pending 
June  30 

i-    M^i     ;,  p,.' 

Commencfl 

Termi 
Dated 

JuQe3u 

)  ,-. 

,.    yeur 

Commenced 

Termi- 
nated 

PendlnK 
June  30 



IMl 

1W2 

1943 —  - 

1»M 

1MB 

IM» 

m? 

548 
415 

428  (12) 
517        -I've) 

1,725   (1,  2-2S! 

1,509  (1.  1  11) 
986        « 1 '. 

4.33 
376 
(76 
470 
719 
1.  160 
1.288 

rus 

,121       (173) 
613      (289) 
640       (171) 
468        (-  ) 
490        (38) 
610        (41) 
496 

905 
768 
593 
414 
483 
429 
486 

904 

749 
696 
740 
747 
828 
838 

1966 

666 

4M 

S19 
802 

653 

611 

494 

706 

488 

wi,"; 

7KX 

999 

liH'» 

1966 

787 

1950 

1957 

818 

1951 

1962 

1953 

1968.... 
1959.... 
I960.... 

7a'. 

573 
.168 

1964                    

(MIN!  IV  V     '     KSE9 
L--  "-vmsferred  are  not  Induilci  m  "("ouimenced"  and  "Terminated"  c«luma"il 


V  \>r.ii  ysir 

t'ommenwl 

Ter:,. 
nali'l 

PendiDK   ' 
June  30 

FLsfo'  year 

Commenced 

Termi- 
nated 

Pending 
June  30 

)    ;m,.,    S.-.J- 

Coniiiieno''! 

reriiil- 
ruited 

reiiillne 
JllIH-  M> 

IMl 

j.'.y 
;m4 

,1.16 

l]6 
143 
36»-. 

.'H'^ 
.t>(l 
Ml 
7. '4 

.".'4 
■i70 
4.'-' 

134 

218 
259 
257 
229 
Mi 
151 

1948 

338 
333 

266 
251 
'230 
237 
358 

3«3 
341 

298 
265 
231 
'241 
'289 

107 

106 

84 

76 

93 

101 

180 

1»63 

4<iH 
48> 
4  7' 

4o;( 

41.' 
4,i>< 

4(M 

4K( 

51,'. 
4  J.' 
4.t.t 
4<i,". 

ix'i 

1M2 

1949  

1966 

A» 

I«43 

HM4 

1M6 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1967 

1968 

1969 

I7M 
14(1 

I94S 

1953  

1960 

r«) 

1947 

1964     .              

_ 

I'rio 


V:  1  roiii  ciinlrol  ™.<e^  »re  »|i;iritely  ILsteti  from  1943  to  I'^^.ki,     hi  iiia.i.v  of 
■    toy  ojii-iiiuted  a  lafge  [.rupci  M.m  of  all  civil  cases  conimence<l,  althoiigb 


they  re<4uire<l  on  the  urerace  a  rel.ii  o  e.>  ^ii.ni  iroi. 
dL<<(>06ilion.    They  are  lnclude<i  in  th.  fVirc  *  !   .  1: 


tt,.,u  pf  eourt  lliiK-  I'er  cft-^e  (or 
!.ey  follow. 


i!)ni 
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1  Iscnl 

N■mn^«r 
ci(  lui!(.'e- 

.sJilpS 

Total  civil  casM 

PrlTste  dvll  cam 

Criminal  cases  Qess 
Immigration)  > 

Fiscal 
year 

-Number 

of  lu'lge- 

ships 

Total  civil  cases 

Private  civil  cases 

Criminal  cases  de.ss 
Immigration)  i 

>  t'.»r 

New 

York 
eatlem 

National 
average  • 

New 

York 
eaatem 

National 
average' 

New 

Yorit 
eastern 

National 
average  ' 

New 

York 

eastern 

-National 
average  > 

New 

York 

eastern 

National 
average' 

New 

York 

eastern 

National 
average ' 

IMl 

1942 

r,H3  

I  "44      

imi 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

I'.i.'^     ._ 

• 

6 
6 
6 
6 
• 
« 
6 
6 

212 

in 

165 
168 
377 
342 
287 
231 
224 
200 

164 
168 
168 

169 
296 
321 
271 
206 
238 
222 

121 

108 

93 

82 

90 

91 

123 

144 

122 

110 

82 

77 

68 

66 

67 

70 

109 

117 

121 

113 

43 

67 
88 
115 
86 
89 
60 
56 
55 
44 

163 

161 

174 

1,%4 

176 

142 

1.34 

r23 

123  j 

116 

1951 

1952 

10.13 

!9.14_. 

19,15 

19.Vi 

1957 

1»5H 

1959 

IWJO 

e, 
fi 

0 

() 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

211 
195 
209 

m 

231 

19S 
21  s 
207 
209 
2CI0 

204 
23fi 
261 

:;io 

212 
'22,- 

2Hr, 

21  ,S 
221 

135 
113 

124 
114 
122 
115 
1.31 
123 

mi 

98 

111 
126 
140 

127 
126 
135 
l.'il 
107 
129 
133 

41 

38 
39 

57 
06 

/  / 

76 
6.1 
64 
71 

100 
112 
114 

ia< 

KM 
102 
105 
108 
lOK 
107 

'  IninilErHllon  rases  have  been  eliminated  from  this  table  because  they  occur  in 
\c,iiiiiir  In  only  5  illPirlcts  on  the  Mexican  border  and  because  the  average  ju'liclnl 
nii.e  I  cr  cii.se  for  their  ihs|Kisltlon  Is  small. 


Thi-;  column  inclu'ie,''  M)  'li-tri'  i'-  f  -i 


tlicre.iftrr.  Si  district,-^  before  1949. 


Table  4. — Eastern  district  of  \i  w  }'ork      Timf  fUip.^imj  m  riril  ci.-r.^  fri'd  ' 


Klsr:.l 
year 


1945 

l'.'4li 
1947 
194^ 

1949 

ly.V) 


.\uin- 
(•er  of 
ra-ies 
tried 


110 

9h 

»S 

l.'U 

170 

173 


.Median  interval 

in  mom  hi  from 

filing  to  dis- 

(nsltion 


.New 

York 

eastern 


14  8 
18.0 
17  3 

17.  a 

21  8 
21   4 


Na- 
tional 
median 


9.0 
K  H 
9,0 
9.9 
10.4 
112 


Median  interval 

in  months  from 

issue  to  trial 


New 

York 

eastern 


6.3 

8.6 

7.9 

9.4 

13.5 

17.9 


Na- 
tional 
median 


5.3 
5.0 
6.1 
5.8 
6.9 
6.7 


Num- 

Fiscal 

ber  of 

year 

cases 

tried 

1951 

130 

1952 

120 

1953 

9h 

1954 

lOh 

19M 

86 

-Median  intcrvn]  '    Meiiiun  interval 
in  month?  from        in  months  from 
filing  to  dis-  is.siie  to  trial 

I>osilion 


New 

York 
eastern 


Na- 
tional 
median 


1,5,7  i 
2.1.4  I 
32,  6  I 
39,  5 

45   1   I 


12,2 
12.  1 
12.4 

13  5 

14  6 


New 

York 
eastern 


20  0 
17,2 
2^,  5 
34  2 
39,4 


Na- 

tional 

median 

7,3 

7,0 

7.4 

8.1 

9.1 

Fiso;il 
year 


195»j 
1957 
1958 
19,19 
1900 


.\'uni- 
iier  of 

("kSPS 

tried 


Median  Interval 
in  montlis  from 
filing  to  dis- 
position 


Median  interval 

in  months  from 

issue  to  trial 


New 

York 

eastern 


If* 

74 

79 

197 

IDS 


41,0 
40.7 
49.9 
44.8 
30.  9 


Na- 
tional 
median 


15.4 
14.2 
13.9 
15.3 
17.8 


New 

York 
eastern 


38.  0 
37.2 
43.0 
40.3 
31.8 


Na- 
tional 
median 


10.3 

9.0 

8.9 

10.3 

11.  5 


I  The  median  i  ime  interval  In  months  is  computed  for  the  dvll  cases  In  »  hkli  a  trial  was  held,  which  were  terminated  during  the  year,  excluding  land  condem  nation,  habeas 
coriius.  and  forfeiture  proceedings.  No  median  Interval  is  shown  for  the  years  1945  through  1952  where  less  than  25  cases  were  terminated  after  trial.  For  the  year  1963  and 
subsefjuent  years,  where  there  were  leas  than  26  cases  terminated  after  trial,  a  median  is  listed  with  an  asterisk  (')  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cases  terminated  after  trial  for 
the  laiit  2  years.  i>rovlded  there  were  25  such  cases  tor  the  2  years. 

(Table  5. — Eastern  district  of  Sew  York — Civil  and  criminal  trials  commenced 
BY  FISCAL  YEAR  PER  JUDGESHIP 


Fiscal 

Total 
trials 
com- 
menced 

ClvU 

Criminal 

year 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

1951 

1952 

1963 

1954 

1955 

1966 

1967 

1968 

19,19.. 

1960 

,4. 
139 
114 
165 
145 
197 
144 
191 
274 
165 

123 
117 
103 
123 
107 
160 
103 
140 
228 
124 

62 
49 
46 
72 
75 
76 
64 
91 
120 
M 

«1 
68 
67 
61 
32 
84 
SB 
49 
108 
40 

18 
22 
11 
42 
S8 
87 
41 
61 
40 
41 

2 

8 

6 

10 

6 

6 

12 

14 

8 

6 

16 
14 
6 
32 
33 
32 
29 
37 
38 
35 

Number 
of 
judge- 
ships 

Total  trials 

Civil 

Criminal 

Fiscal 
year 

New 
York, 
eastern 

National 
average  ' 

New 
York, 
eastern 

National 
average  ' 

New 

York, 
eastern 

Nadonal 
average  ' 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957. 

1958 _- 

1959 

1960 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

24 
23 
19 
28 
24 
33 
24 
32 
46 
28 

39 
40 
44 

40 
41 
43 
40 
42 
40 
40 

21 
20 
17 
21 
18 
27 
17 
23 
38 
21 

28 
27 
29 
26 
26 
29 
27 
28 
28 
27 

3 
4 

2 

7 
6 
6 
7 
9 
8 
7 

11 
13 
15 
15 
15 
11 
13 
14 
12 
13 

'  This  column  Includes  86  districts. 
Table  6. — AVtr  York,  eastern — Cases  commenced  per  judgeship  in  this  district  and  in  86  districts,  by  nature  of  suit,  fiscal  year  1960 


I 


Civil  caaes 

Total  cases. 


US  case* 
Private 


S.  caaes: 
United  States  plaintiff. 


I^and  condemnation 

Fair   Labor   Standards 

Act 

Other  enforcement  suits. 

Food  and  Dmc  Act 

Liquor  laws 

Other    forioitures    and 

penaltleo 

Negotiable  tnstniments. 

Other  oontraots 

Other    United    BtatM 

plaintiff 


New 
York, 
■stem 


aoo 


102 
98 


76 


10 
6 

6 


S 

M 

a 


sedto- 
trieti 


211 


88 

VU 


6S 


8 

3 
S 

1 

4 

n 
u 

7 


Civil  oases— Continued 
U.S.  cases — Continued 

United  States  defendant 

Enioin  Federal  agencies. 

Habeas  corpus 

Tort  Claims  Act 

Tax  suits 

Other  United  States  de- 
fendant  


Private  cases: 

Federal  question. 


Antitrust 

Copyright 

£mpk>7en'      Liability 

Act 

Fair  Labor  Standards 

Act 

Habeas  corpus 

Jones  Act 


New 

York, 
eastern 


27 


6 

1 

14 

4 


26 


86dl»- 
tricU 


22 


40 


1 
4 

12 


Civil  cases— Continued 

Private  cases — Continued 
Federal  question— Con. 

Miller  Act 

Patent 

Other  Federal  question. 

Diversity  of  citiienship 


Insurance 

Other  contracts... 

Real  property 

Personal  injiu^: 

Motor  vehicle. 

Other 

Other  diversity 


New 
York, 
eastern 


60 


88  dis- 
tricts 


75 


Admiralty 

Criminal  eases  (less  Immigration). 


18 

32 

2 


12 
71 


6 

12 

2 

31 

21 

4 


17 
107 


I 
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March  3 


Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
am  glad  that  President  Kennedy  has 
made  the  additional  Judgeships  bill  a 
"must"  for  his  16-point  program:  and 
I  hope  he  will  keep  attuned  to  com- 
ments similar  to  the  foUowlnK  one,  which 
he  made  during  the  campaign. 

I  would  hope  that  the  paramount  con- 
sideration In  the  appolntznent  of  a  judge 
shotild  not  be  hta  political  party,  b':'.  his 
quaiincatloiis  for  oStce. 

I  commend  the  Presidt  nt  fur  liiat 
statement. 

In  this  connection,  I  wa.<  happv  to 
read  in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Builetm  of  January  13,  1961.  tiiat  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  and  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Byron  White  gave  as- 
surances to  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  to  Bernard 
Secral.  the  outstanding  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Selection  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  the  Ju.s- 
tice  Department  "will  continue  to  co- 
operate" with  the  association  "  m  the 
investigation  of  persons  under  consid- 
eration for  appointment  as  Fedftal 
judges  '■  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  it  is  certainly  my 
intention  to  try  to  determine  whether 
the  persons  whose  names  are  presented 
to  us  measure  up  to  the  promi.sed  stand- 
ard I  have  no  reason  to  tiimk  th'-y  will 
not  do  so;  I  expect  that  they  will,  and 
I  expect  that  the  Presidents  references 
to  the  qualifications  will  be  paramount. 

Penally,  Madam  President.  I  -hould 
like  to  point  out  that  in  some  quarters 
it  has  been  rather  strongly  sucrsested 
that  relatively  few  judgeshijis  would  be 
required  if  all  the  judges  eligible  for  re- 
tirement did  retire  and  if  the  Judicial 
Councils  performed  their  work  as  in- 
tended by  Congress.  A  propo.>ed  rtport 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
in  Federal  Judicial  Machinery,  of  which 
Senator  Hrusk*  and  I  are  m^^mbers, 
alont,'  with  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr  Johnston],  who  is  iLs  chair- 
man, will  lend  considerable  support  to 
this  point  of  view,  and  it  should  be  read 
carefully  not  only  by  the  Members  of 
Contiress  but  also  by  the  bt  nch  and  bar 
New  judgeships  are  not  an  automatic 
cure-alL  At  times,  a  hit  of  oil  on  Uie 
works  of  judicial  machinery  may  have 
a  more  far  reaching  and  sustamint,'  ef- 
fect on  court  congestion  than  can  the 
addition  of  judgeships. 

But  Qie  need  in  the  State  of  New  Yoi  k 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  for 
new  judgeships  is  so  desperate  that,  of 
course.  I  shall  support  this  bill,  even 
without  adequate  hearings 

However,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
given  us  an  opportunity,  not  to  delay 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  only  to  post- 
pone until  March  16  the  furtlier  con- 
sideration of  this  measure.  At  that  time 
we  shall  have  before  us  the  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference,  which  will  meet  in 
Washington  on  March  14;  and  in  that 
interval  it  should  be  possible,  durinj:  one 
or  two  days  of  hearings,  to  make  a  record 
upon  which  we  can  act  responsibly  when 
we  vote  on  this  measore. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr  KE.^TING.     I  am  glad  to  yield 


Mr  JAVITS  I  wish  to  express  my 
agreement  with  my  colleague  on  the 
views  he  lias  expressed  He  has  done  an 
extremely  flue  job  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee 

I  thoroughly  at^ree  with  him  on  the 
New  York  situation  and  on  how  Neu 
York  has  been  treat^xl;  and  I  pledge  to 
him  my  be.st  etTort.s — ar.d  I  know  that  lie 
feels  the  same  way  about  the  matter — 
to  do  all  I  can  to  .see  to  it  tliat  tlu'  per- 
.sons  be.^t  qualified  for  llie.se  appoint- 
ments are  at  least  otTered  to  the  udmin- 
i.tration  and  to  .see  to  it  that  we  get 
away  from  tiie  idea  that  either  political 
paity  will  obtain  some  advantaL:e  or  will 
•make  political  liay"  if  more  judgeships 
are  created 

Mr  KEATING  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  remarks;  and  I  a^'ree  with  him 
I  hope  I  can  in^,  helpful  in  uevi.sini,'  some 
meth<xi  uliercby  tiie  best  qualified  per- 
sons— as  has  been  stated  n^ain  and 
again — can  be  obtained  for  the.so  post.s 

Mr  HRUSKA  Madam  President,  will 
the  Sen.itor  from  N'  w  York  yield  to  me"' 

Mr  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebra.^ka 

Mr.  HRUSKA  First.  Madam  Pre.-:!- 
dent.  I  .should  like  to  say  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  contiibutin'.;  a  L'reat 
deal  to  tlii.s  debate  He  does  so  from  a 
wealth  of  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Hou.-^e  of  Representatives  Conimittt'e  on 
the  Judiciary,  on  which  he  served  most 
ably  for  many  many  years  I  know  that 
when  we  read  the  hi  tory  of  bills  for 
the  e.'^tablishment  of  additional  jud.;e- 
ships  in  our  Federal  judicial  system,  we 
often  encounter  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  the 
fioor  earlier  I  made  mention  of  this  fact. 
New  York,  and  especially  tlie  eiustern 
and  southern  districts  of  New  York,  em- 
brace one  of  the  larye  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  we  can  truly  say  there  is  con- 
cestion.  More  judu-es  are  needed,  and 
additional  judi-'eships  must  be  added  if 
we  ever  expect  to  make  any  heiid*ay 
clearin«  up  the  problem  which  exists  in 
the  disposition  of  cases  in  tho  e  area.s 
As  to  other  areas,  perhaps  a  little  oil  dis- 
tributed in  the  judicial  machinery  would 
be  sufTicient.  Certainly,  however,  in 
case  we  need  manpower  as  well  as  oil. 
I  shall  support  as  vmrn-ously  as  I  can  any 
move  to  assist  New  York  m  that  con- 
nection 

Mr.  KEATING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  comments 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  at; ret- ink,'  Ui  tlie  motion 
of  the  S<'nator  from  Illinois  to  po^pone 
con.sideration — further  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Madam  President,  the 
minority  leadrr  is  temporarily  detained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tiie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  PULBRIGHT  Madam  President, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  taken 
up  the  omnibus  Judgeship  bill  as  one  of 
the  first  major  items  of  business  in  the 
new  ses-sion 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee,  and  am  therefore  not  famil- 
iar wiiii  the  need  for  additional  judge- 
ships in  other  States,  but  I  am  well  aware 
of  tlie  critical  need  for  a  fourth  judge- 
ship for  Arkansas.  If  the  problems  m 
other  States  are  similar  to  tiie  situation 
m  Arkan.sas.  tiierc  is  no  question  that 
this  le-'.islation  deserves  emergency  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress 

1  sliould  like  to  comment  brieny  on 
the  neces.sity  for  the  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional judgeship  for  Arkansas  We  now 
have  tliiee  district  jud^;es  m  Arkansas 
The  civseioad  m  both  distncLs  has  in- 
crpH.st^l  substantially  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  at  the  end  of  the  19,57  (:s- 
cal  y»»ar,  there  were  296  civil,  and  b\ 
criminal  ca<es  pending  in  both  districts 
At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  in  the 
current  liscal  year,  there  were  391  civil. 
and  130  criminal  ca.ses  pending  m  these 
courLs  P^ilmrs  of  civil  cases  in  the 
eastern  district  durintr  fl.scal  19G0.  were 
up  18 '2  percent  over  filings  in  fiscal 
19.)y  There  was  a  16  percent  uicrease 
in  the  western  di.strict  during  that  same 
pi^riod  There  was  only  a  4  percent  in- 
crea.se  in  film  s  nationwide  that  year 
The  increased  caseload  is  ample  justifi- 
cation for  an  additional  judgeship  for 
Arkaiusas.  aside  from  the  fact  Uiat  most 
of  th.e  cases  tiled  recently  impo.se  heavier 
demands  on  the  time  of  the  judges  than 
cases  filed  in  prior  years 

The  caseload  statistics  I  have  men- 
tioned do  nut  include  the  enormous  load 
of  condemnation  proceedings  which  are 
penduit:  in  Federal  courts  in  Arkansas. 
Condemnation  cases  involving  1.228 
tracts  of  land  were  pending  m  the  east- 
ern district  on  June  3n.  i960  This  tract 
load  IS  the  fifth  heaviest  among  all  F'ed- 
eral  districts,  and  compares  with  a  tract 
load  of  only  284  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Arkansas  on  December  31.  1958.  The 
condemnation  problems  In  the  western 
difitrict  of  the  State  are  even  greater 
For  the  B^'flver  Dam  project  alone.  1.300 
tracts  of  land,  with  800  separate  owner- 
ships, are  involved.  For  the  Dardanelle 
Dam  project,  there  are  aproximately 
1.200  tracts  of  land,  with  more  thaii  700 
.separate  ownerships  to  be  acquired.  The 
Millwo<jd  project,  and  tlie  Sulphur  River 
project  combined,  require  acquisition  by 
the  Govenunent  of  over  100,000  acres  of 
land,  involving  thousands  of  separate 
ownerships  I  understand  that  disposi- 
tion of  the  condemnation  cases  alone 
will  rr'quire  Uie  time  and  attention  of  at 
lea.st  two  judges  for  2  years,  if  the  ca.ses 
are  to  be  handled  properly 

'I  he  three  Federal  judges  in  Arkansas 
are  working  hard  to  dispose  of  litigation 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  the  parties  concerned 
1  hey  are  very  conscientious  in  their  ef- 
forts to  relieve  the  terribly  overcrowded 
court  dockets.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  calendars  on  anything  ap- 
proaching a  current  basis  with  the 
steadily  increasing  caseload.  With  the 
growing    industrialization   of    Arkansas. 
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the  court  dockets  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come even  more  crowded  in  the  yean 
ahead.  The  additional  Judgeship  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
maintain  any  semblance  of  order  In  the 
disposition  of  cases  in  the  two  Arkansas 
districts.  The  outcome  of  a  case  is  never 
fair  to  either  party  unless  the  court  is 
able  to  dispose  of  the  controversy  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

1  hope  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  and  that  It 
w  ill  be  acted  upon  promptly  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Madam  President. 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  Its  meeting  on  March  11,  1960, 
adopted  a  policy  statement  and  plan  for 
future  processing  of  intercircuit  assign- 
ments of  U.S.  judges.  The  first  objec- 
tive was  to  encourage,  as  far  as  possible, 
judges  having  comparatively  light  work- 
loads to  accept  intercircuit  assignments 
for  service  on  courts  that  are  hard 
pressed.  The  second  objective  was  to 
make  sure  that  intercircuit  assignments 
would  be  authorized  only  where  they 
would  benefit  the  Judicial  system  as  a 
whole  and  never  when  they  were  merely 
for  the  benefit  or  convenience  of  the 
judges  concerned. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  statement  and  the 
plan  for  the  assignment  of  judges  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Intercikcuit  Assignments  or  Unitxd  Statxs 
Judges 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  on  March  11,  1960,  a  plan 
for  the  intercircuit  assignment  of  judges  was 
approved  (conference  report,  Mar.  1960,  p. 
31).  The  plan  included  a  policy  statement 
concerning  the  assignment  of  judges  and  a 
statement  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
and  Is  as  follows : 

POLICIES    GOVERNING    THE    ASSIGNMENT   OF 
JUDGES 

1.  That  the  courts  created  by  Congress 
constitute  a  composite  unit  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  designed,  Intended,  and  ex- 
pected to  administer  justice  throughout  all 
of  the  Unlt.-d  States. 

2  That  the  autliority  of  the  chief  judge 
of  a  circuit,  or  the  chief  judge  of  a  special 
cdurt  to  request  outside  judicial  help,  and 
the  authority  to  consent  to  the  assignment 
of  an  active  Judge  by  the  chief  judge  or 
judicial  council  of  a  circuit,  or  the  chief 
Judge  of  a  special  court,  must  t>e  recognized 
at  uU  times.  Requests  for  assistance  should 
be  made  to.  and.  except  in  the  case  of  senior 
judges,  offers  of  help  should  be  made 
through  the  respective  chief  judges  of  the 
circuits  and  of  the  special  courts. 

3  That  in  arranging  for  the  intercircuit 
assignment  of  a  Judge,  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple should  be  "benefit  to  the  judicial  sys- 
tem as  a  "vliole"  and  that  a  certificate  of 
necessity  ordinarily  should  not  be  issued 
when  there  are  within  the  circuit,  or  spe- 
cial court  requesting  the  transfer,  judges 
re:isonably  available  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  circuit  or  the  special  court.  Such  bene- 
11 1  will  occur  In  situations  involving  an 
emergency,  vacancy  In  a  judgeship,  the  dis- 
ability of  a  judge,  the  accumulation  of  court 
business  beyond  the  ability  of  the  appointed 
active  judges  to  handle  expeditiously,  or  the 
overall  Improvement  of  judicial  administra- 
tion. 


4.  That  consent  to  the  intercircuit  assign- 
ment of  an  active  judge  who  is  not  reason- 
ably current  with  his  work  ordinarily  should 
not  be  given.  In  situations  where  a  judge  is 
reasonably  current  with  his  own  work,  but 
the  court  to  which  he  is  appointed  Is  not 
current,  the  assignment  may  be  approved 
when  the  experience  which  such  judge  may 
be  expectea  to  gain,  and  the  services  to  be 
rendered,  will  contribute  to  the  overall  Im- 
provement of  judicial  administration.  Con- 
sent to  the  Intercircuit  assignment  of  a  newly 
appointed  judge  may  be  given  when  there  is 
a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  experience 
to  be  gained  will  be  useful  In  the  performance 
of  his  judicial  duties  In  the  court  of  ap- 
pointment. In  emergency  situations,  con- 
sent should  be  given  freely. 

6.  That  senior  judges  be  encouraged  to 
have  their  names  placed  on  the  roster  of 
senior  judges  and  to  carry  on  such  judicial 
work  as  their  personal  situations  warrant. 

PKOCXDTTSX    rOB    THE    ASSIGNMENT    or    JUI>GES 

1.  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  an  assignment  committee  composed 
of  five  judges  with  headquarters  at  the  of- 
ficial station  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  would  be  authorized  to  employ 
such  secretarial  and  clerical  help  as  may  be 
reasonably  required. 

2.  That  the  committee  assist  in  the  as- 
signment and  designation  of  Federal  judges 
for  service  outside  of  their  circuits,  or  the 
special  courts  to  which  they  have  t>een  ap- 
pointed, by  making  recommendations  to  the 
Chief  Justice,  but  without  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  to  disapprove  such  assignments. 

3.  That  all  requests  by  the  chief  judge  of 
a  circuit  or  the  chief  judge  of  a  ppeclal  court 
for  the  assignment  of  a  judge  to  his  circuit 
or  court,  be  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  request  should  state  why.  when,  where. 
and  for  how  long  such  service  Is  required  and 
the  type  of  judicial  work  to  be  performed. 

4.  That  an  offer  of  an  active  judge  to 
serve  outside  of  the  circuit  or  special  court 
to  which  he  is  appointed,  be  first  submitted 
to  the  chief  judge  or  the  judicial  council 
of  the  circuit,  or  in  the  case  of  a  judge  of  a 
special  court  to  the  chief  judge  of  that  court 
and,  if  approved,  that  it  then  be  transmitted 
to  the  committee.  The  offer  of  a  senior 
judge  to  serve  outside  of  his  circuit  should 
be  transmitted  directly  to  the  committee. 

6.  That  upon  the  receipt  of  a  request  for 
the  services  of  a  judge,  the  committee  shall 
communicate  with  the  chief  judge  of  the 
circuit,  or  the  chief  judge  of  the  special 
court  from  which  an  offer  of  service  has  been 
received,  or  directly  with  a  senior  judge  who 
has  offered  his  services,  to  ascertain  the 
availability  of  a  judge  to  accept  the  assign- 
ment. 

6.  That  if  a  request  for  an  assignment  Is 
received  and  no  offer  of  service  has  been 
made  by  a  judge  available  for  such  assign- 
ment, tiie  committee  shall  ascertain  from 
the  chief  judges  of  the  circuits,  the  chief 
judges  of  the  special  courts,  or  directly  from 
the  senior  judges,  the  availability  of  a  judge 
to  accept  such  assigment. 

7.  That  having  ascertained  the  availability 
of  a  Judge  to  accept  an  assignment  the  com- 
mittee shall  secure  the  required  certificate  of 
necessity  and  the  grant  of  consent  or,  In  the 
case  of  a  senior  Judge,  his  statement  as  to 
availability,  and  transmit  them  to  the  Chief 
Justice  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee. 

8.  That  In  the  event  the  requests  for  serv- 
ice exceed  the  number  of  Judges  available 
for  such  service,  the  committee  bill  shall 
recommend  the  Chief  Justice  which  requests 
shall  be  preferred  and  in  making  such  rec- 
ommendation, shall  give  priority  to  situa- 
tions of  emergency,  vacancy,  and  disability. 

9.  That  the  committee  prepare  a  state- 
ment from  time  to  time  showing  the  courts 


of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  special  courts 
which  need,  or  may  need,  the  services  of 
judges  from  other  circuits  and  courts,  the 
courts  from  which  judges  are,  or  might  rea- 
sonably t>e  expected  to  be  available  for  such 
service,  and  the  senior  judges  who  are  avail- 
able for  service  away  from  their  circuits  or 
courts.  Copies  of  the  statement  shall  be 
sent  by  the  committee  to  the  Chief  Justice 
and  to  the  chief  judges  of  each  circuit  and 
of  each  special  court. 

10.  That  the  committee  prepare  for  each 
meeting  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  a  report  showing  the  requests 
received  for  the  services  of  Judges,  the  offers 
received  of  availability  for  assignments  to 
other  courts,  the  recommendations  which 
the  committee  has  made  with  respect  to 
assignments,  and  any  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. 

The  activities  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intercircuit  Assignments  pursuant  to 
the  above  plan  for  the  period  March  11,  1960, 
to  August  26,  1960,  have  been  as  follows: 

/.  Requests  for  assignments 
(Herein  are  included  all  requests  which 
were  referred  by  the  Chief  Justice  after 
March  11,  1960,  and  all  requests  made  di- 
rectly to  the  committee  after  that  date. 
The  execution  by  a  chief  judge  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  is  considered  as  a  request.) 

1.  Prom  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit: 

(a)  For  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  pe- 
riod May  2-May  31,   1960. 

(b)  For  at  least  five  judges  to  sit  on  the 
court  of  appeals  during  fiscal  1961. 

2.  From  the  first  circuit: 

(a)  For  the  court  of  appeals  In  Septem- 
ber 1960,  to  hear  one  case  in  which  a  judge 
of   that  three-judge  court  is  disqualified. 

3.  From  the  second  circuit: 

(a)  For  the  coiu-t  of  appeals. 

(b)  For  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

(c)  For  the  eastern  district  of  New  York. 

(d)  For  the  district  of  Connecticut. 

4.  From  the  third  circuit: 

(a)  For  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5.  From  the  fourth  circuit: 

(a)  For  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia. 

(b)  For  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina. 

6.  From  the  fifth  circuit: 

(a)   For  the  southern  district  of  Florida. 
(b1    For  the  southern   district   of  Missis- 
sippi. 

( c )  For  the  western  district  of  Texas. 

( d )  For  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

7.  From  the  sixth  circuit: 

( a )  For  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 

( b )  For  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee. 

8.  From  the  seventh  circuit: 

(a)   For  the  northern  district  of  Illinois. 

9.  From  the  eighth  circuit: 
No  requests. 

10.  From  the  ninth  circuit: 

( a )  For  the  southern  district  of  California. 
This  request  was  withdrawn.  5 

11.  From  the  tenth  circuit :  _ 
No  requests. 

12.  From  the  special  courts: 

(a)  For  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals. 

77.  Offers  of  availability  for  service  outside 
of  circuit  or  court  of  appointment 

( 1 )  There  have  been  no  offers  of  general 
availability. 

(2)  As  appears  in  the  table  III  following, 
active  judges  pursuant  to  consents  signed 
by  their  respective  chief  Judges,  and  senior 
judges  pursuant  to  their  expressions  of  will- 
ingness to  serve,  have  fulfilled,  or  will  be 
available  for,  the  assignments  mentioned  in 
that  table.  Many  of  the  senior  judges  there 
listed  are  willing  to  perform  additional  fu- 
ttire  services  upwh  the  consummation  of 
appropriate  arrangements. 
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III     RecommenAationM  mode    by    committee 
The     committee     has    recommended     apn 
proval  of  the  following  aaalgnments: 

1  District  Judge  Henley  of  the  eaatern 
district  of  Ark&naaa.  eighth  circuit,  to  sit 
in  the  western  (tlrtrlct  of  Texas,  fifth  cir- 
cuit, for  the  period  April   1   to  May  7,   1960. 

2  District  Judge  Boldt  of  the  western 
district  of  Washington,  ninth  circuit,  to 
sit  in  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  sev- 
enth circuit,  for  the  period  October  3  to 
October  31.  I960.  The  committee  Is  In- 
formed that  the  consent  to  this  service  by 
Jud^e  Boldt  wa«  withdrawn  and  that  In 
place  of  such  out-of-clrcult  «ervSre  Judge 
Boldt  performed  serrlce  out  of  his  district 
but  within  the  ninth  clrcul* 

3  Senior  Circuit  Judge  PhllMps  of  the 
tenth  circuit  to  sit  on  the  CoMrt  of  Appeals. 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  fur  the  period 
May  2  to  May  31.  1960. 

4.  Circuit  Judge  Hamlin  of  the  ninth 
clrruU  to  sit  on  the  Court  cif  Appeals.  Sec- 
ond Circuit,  for  the  period  J'lne  n  to  June 
20,  19eO. 

5.  DLsLrlct  Judge  lUziey  of  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma,  tenth  circuit,  to  sit  In 
the  southern  district  ol  Texas,  fifth  circuit 
for  the  period  May  8  to  May  ^7,  1960 

6.  Sealor  District  Judge  Foley  of  Uie  dis- 
trict of  Nevada,  ninth  circuit,  tu  sit  in  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  seventh  circuit, 
for  the  period  September  12  to  October  15 
1960 

7  District  Judge  Solomon  "f  the  tlLstrict 
of  Ores^'jn.  ninth  circuit,  to  sic  in  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  second  circuit,  fur 
the  period  June  1  to  June  14.  1960. 

8.  District  Judge  Wright  of  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana.  fiXth  circuit,  to  sit  in 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  second 
circuit,  f  )r  the  period  July  15  to  August  15, 
1960 

».  Senior  District  Judge  Beeves  of  the 
western  district  of  Missouri,  eighth  circuit, 
to  sit  In  the  eastern  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, fourth  circuit,  for  the  period  October 
1  to  November  30,  1960. 

10  Senior  Circuit  Judge  Magruder  of  the 
flrst  circuit  to  sit  on  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Second  Circuit,  for  the  period  September  26, 
1960.  to  June  30,  1961. 

1 1  Circuit  Judge  Tuttle  of  the  flf th  circuit 
to  sit  on  the  Court  at  AppeuJs.  second  cir- 
cuit, for  the  period  September  22  to  October 
7,   1960. 

12  Circuit  Judge  Martin  of  the  sixth  cir- 
cuit to  sit  In  the  southern  district  of  Florld.i 
fifth  circuit,  for  the  period  Jaiiunry  i  to 
March  31.  1961. 

13.  Judge  Rae  of  the  Customs  Court  to  sit 
In  the  southern  district  of  Florida,  fifth  cir- 
cuit, for  the  period  November  1  to  November 
30.  1960. 

14  District  Judge  Rlzley  of  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma,  tenth  circuit,  to  sit 
In  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee,  sixth 
circuit,  for  a  period  of  1  mf^nth  beginnir.g 
OcUjber  17.   1960. 

15  Senior  District  Judge  Klrlcpatrick  of 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  third 
circuit,  to  sit  on  the  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  for  the  period  October  1, 
1960,  to  July  31,  1961, 

16  District  Judge  Rltter  of  the  district  of 
Utah,  tenth  circuit,  to  sit  In  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  second  circuit,  for  a 
period  of  6  weeks  beginning  November  1. 
1960 

17  Clrc\ilt  Judge  Goodrich  of  the  third 
circuit  to  sit  on  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals. 
First  Circuit,  on  September  22,  1960 

18.  Senior  Judge  Reeves  of  the  western 
district  of  Missouri,  eighth  circuit,  to  sit  In 
the  Jacksonville  division  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  fifth  circuit,  for  the  period 
J.inuary  1  to  March  31,  1961. 

The  activities  d  the  Advisory  Committee 
on    Inter-Clrcuit    Asalgnments    pursuant    to 


the  above  plan  for  the  perU>d  Aiiguiit  '2') 
1960.  Uj  February  17.  \JQ\.  hAve  been  as 
follows: 

7    Requfsts  for  assignments 

1  Herein  are  included  all  reqiei-tji  received 
aiuc«j  Vukjuat  26.  1960.  Uie  date  of  the  lAst 
repc-rt  of  t.he  coininiLtfe.  Some  of  iJiese  axe 
renewiils  t>f  etrller  requests  Hio  execution 
by  a  chief  Jud»;e  of  a  certiflc.ite  of  neceselty 
is   Considered   as   a   request  i 

1.  District  of  Columbia  circuit 
(a  I    For  the  Court  of  appeals. 
(bi    Fur  the  district  curt  for  the  District 
^x.  C*./lumL)ia 

2  First  c.rcuil 

(a )  For  the  court  of  appeals. 

I  b  I    For  thr>  district  of  MassAcbusetts. 

3.   Second  circuit : 

lai    For  the  court  of  appeals. 

(b)  For  the  e.ustern  district  of  New  York 
I  CI  For  the  .routht-rn  d.-strlrt  of  New  York 
4    Third  circuit 

(ai  For  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

5.  Fourth  circuit 

lai  F>>r  the  cistern  distrlc".  of  North  Car- 
olina 

(b)  F.>r  the  middle  district  of  North  Citr- 
(>l;na 

6  F:fth  circuit 

lai    For    Uie    southern    dl.strlct   of    Florida 
(bi    For    the    si  uihern    district    of    Mlssis- 
slpi)i 

7  sixth  circuit 

lai    For  the  s<iuthern  district  of  Ohl^i 
(bi    For  the  eastern  district  of  Tennessee 

8  Seventh  circuit 

(ai  For  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
No  requfsta  »ere  ri'ciived  from  the  eighth. 

ninth,  or  tei.ih  circuits,  or  from  any   of   the 

special  courtd. 

//    Cf-?   nf  ai  ailabtlity   for  aervtce  outsidf 
of  rtrcutt  or  court  of  appomtmrnt 

1  There  have  been  nn  offers  of  gpnernl 
avallnbllitv 

2  .fs  appears  In  table  ITI  following  active 
Jud,:es  pursuant  'o  con»»"nt.i  signed  by  their 
respective  cht»*f  ]urii?es  and  senior  judges 
pursuant  to  their  expre«5!ons  f>f  wIllmeT.ess 
to  serve.  h?\ve  fulfilled  or  will  be  available  for 
the  assignment.^!  mentioned  In  that  table 
Mnny  nf  the  senior  ludsres  there  lifted  arr 
wtr.lng  to  perform  addUtona;  fu'ure  services 
upon  the  consummation  of  appropriate 
arrans^emptits 

///     Rt'cummrndatKin^t    rnadf    by    committer 
The  committee  has  recommended  approval 
of  the  fi,)llowlng  assignments 

1  District  Judge  Wyche.  of  the  western 
district  of  South  Cariillnii.  fourth  circuit. 
to  sit  in  the  southern  district  of  Florida, 
fifth  circuit,  f  ir  the  period  J.inuary  9  to 
February  4.  1361 

2  District  Judije  I>vnne.  of  the  northern 
district  of  Alab  ima.  flftl;  circuit  to  sit  In 
the  .southern  district  of  New  York,  second 
circuit,  for  the  perUxl  November  1  to  No- 
vember 10,  1  >60 

3  .Senl.T  Circuit  Judge  Phillips,  10th  cir- 
cuit, to  sit  ')n  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  for  the  period 
January  3  to  Januarv  31.  1961  and  the  pe- 
riod March  1  to  March  31    1961 

4  Senior     District    Judge    Wham,    nf    the 
eastern   district   of    Illinois,   seventh   circuit 
to   sit    In    the    western    district    of    Pennsvl- 
vania.  third  circuit,  for  the  period  November 
1   to  No',  ember  30,   19r>i) 

5  Hon  Stanley  F  Reed  rrtlre<l  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  sit  on  the  Ctiurt  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  for  the  pe- 
riod OcU)b€r  3,  1960,  to  June  30.  1961 

6.  Hon  Harold  H,  Burtun,  retired  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  sit  on  the  Court  of  Appwals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  for  tlie 
period  October  3    1960    to  June  30    1061 


7  Senior  Circuit  Judiije  M.irl£,  third  cir- 
cuit, to  sit  in  the  norUiern  dl;  Lrlct  of  1111- 
no.a.  seventh  circuit,  for  the  period  October 
1,    1960.   to  Jtine   30,   1961 

8  District   Judge  Oourlev,   of   the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  third  circuit,  to  sit 
in  the  S4>uthern  district  of  Florida,  flfth  cir- 
cuit    for    the   pert<xl    March    6    to   March   31 
1961 

9  Senior  District  Jud»;e  Foley,  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Nev:i[la.  iilt:lh  circuit  to  sit  in  the 
northern  district  of  Illinois,  siventh  circuit. 
f.>r  the  period  October  21  to  December  1,  1060 

10  District  Judt;e  Chnsten!<on,  nf  the  dis- 
trict of  Utah,  10th  circu.t.  to  sit  in  the  dis- 
trict of  M.ussachusetts  first  circuit,  for  tJie 
period  November  1  t<i  Noveml>er  JO.   1L>60 

11  Senior  Circuit  Judge  Ma^^ruder,  tirsX 
circuit,  to  sit  on  the  C«,jart  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  f'  r  t!.c  p;- 
rlod  November  14  to  November  25,  1960 

12  Senior  District  Jud^e  Delehant  nf  the 
district  of  Nebrufka  eljfhth  circuit,  to  sit  In 
th^  western  dls'rlct  of  Pennsylvania,  third 
circuit,  for  the  jx-rlod  May  1  to  June  30,  1961 

13  H<in  Joseph  R  Jackson,  retired  Judge 
of  iho  Court  ul  Cvistorus  and  P.iicni  Appeals 
to  sit  In  the  district  court  for  the  DutrK  t 
of  Columbia  circuit  for  the  pcri<'d  January  1 
to  Dtcrmbcr  31,  1961. 

14  Senior  District  Jud;;e  Wham,  nf  the 
eastern  district  of  niln^'ls  seventh  circuit,  to 
sit  In  the  s  uthern  disrlct  of  New  York. 
second  circuit,  fr-r  the  ptTlnd  May  1  to  May 
3  1     :  06 1 

15  District  Judge  Miiler  of  the  we«t«Tn 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  third  circuit,  to 
sit  In  the  eastern  district  f)f  Now  York,  sec- 
ond circuit,  for  the  period  J  inuary  3  to 
Fthru.iry    3     106] 

16  Circuit  Judge  Murr;d(i  of  the  10th 
circuit  to  act  as  cinul'  judge  of  the  second 
clri  uit  for  the  perinl  January  3  to  Februitrj' 
3,  1061  This  assignment  contemplatt-s  that 
Judc^e  Murrnh  will  be  .is.«lpned  by  the  chief 
JU(Uf  ^  f  the  'ec.i'.d  circuit  to  sit  In  the  east- 
ern district  nf  New  York 

17  Dlstri  t  Judge  Chrlstenson  of  the  dls- 
trl -t  of  rt,ih  10th  circuit,  to  sit  In  the  east- 
ern district  (if  New  York  second  circuit,  for 
the  perl(xl  Janu.iry  3  to  February  3.   1961 

18  District  Judge  Bartels  of  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  second  circuit,  to  sit  In 
the  wes'ern  dlstri',  of  Pennsylvania,  third 
circuit,  f.  .r  the  i>eru«l  April  3  to  April  29, 
1  'JC  1 

10  Senior  Circuit  Judge  Marl.i.  third  cl-- 
cuit.  to  sit  on  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
r.rst  circuit  for  the  period  February  6  t- > 
Febru.iry   18.   19G1. 

20  Senlf)r   District    Judge   Holland   of   the 
Southern  district  of   Florida,  fifth  circuit    to 
sit    In    the    southern    district    of    New    York 
second    circuit,    for    the    period    March    13    to 
Mny  10.  1061 

21  H(^n  J  Warren  Midden  Judee  of  the 
U  S  Court  of  Claims  to  sit  on  the  court 
of  appea  s  (or  the  second  circuit  for  the 
period   Febru.iry  6   to  February   11.   1961. 

22  District    JudK»«   Wat  kins   of   the   north- 
ern and  southern  districts  of  West  Virginia 
fourth  circuit,  to  sit  on  the  court  of  appeal^- 
for  the   second   circuit   for   the   periiKl   Mav   5 
U<  M  ly  10.  1961 

23  Circuit  Jud^e  Ofiodrlch.  third  circuit 
to  sit  on  the  cnurt  of  appeals  for  the  sec- 
ond circuit  for  the  perltxl  Ftbruary  20  to 
February  25  1961  The  committee  Is  In- 
formed that  for  personal  reasons,  Judjre 
Ooodrlch  withdrew  his  offer  to  perform  this 
assignment 

24  District  Judge  Van  Pelt  of  the  district 
of  Nebraska,  eighth  circuit,  to  sit  In  the 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit  for  the  period  April  11  to  May  12. 
1961 

25  District  Judge  Steel  of  the  district  of 
Delaware,  third  circuit,  to  sit  on  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  for  the 
period  April  17  to  April  22.  1961, 
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26  DlBtTlct  Judge  Ritter  of  the  dlstrtet 
of  Utah.  10th  circuit  to  sit  In  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  second  circuit,  for  ttk* 
period  February  20  to  March  SI.  1961. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Malam  President. 
Senators  have  Inquired  as  to  the  criteria 
the  Judicial  Conference  employs  In  rec- 
ommending new  judgeships.  For  this 
reason.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
l)rintcd  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
staUmcnt  on  that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Pr' >cfii>tni£s  Used  by  the  Juoiciai.  Convkb- 
rNCK  To  Arrive  at  Recommendations  ros 
Additional  JtrocESHira 

Representation  on  the  Judicial  Conference 
consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  the  chief  judges  of  the  11  clrctUts. 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Clalnu  and 
11  district  judges  selected  to  represent  the 
district  courts  of  each  circuit.  Thus  the 
Conference  consists  not  only  of  appellate 
Judges  but  of  trial  judges  as  well. 

The  Judicial  Conference  has  two  commit- 
tees of  Judges  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  making  the  studies  pertaining  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  Federal  courts  for  addi- 
tional judgeships  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Conference: 

First.  The  Committee  on  Judicial  Statis- 
tics, Chief  Judge  Harvey  M.  Johnsen, 
chairman. 

This  committee  makes  a  circuit  by  circuit 
and  district  by  district  study  of  the  statis- 
tical matter  pertaining  to  the  handling  of 
all  types  of  cases  In  the  Federal  courts. 

The  committee  worlu  closely  with  the 
Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and  Statistics 
of  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  the  U-S. 
Courts  and  thus  has  access  to  very  coxnpleta 
and  thorough  data  complied  by  this  office. 

Mnny  types  of  statistical  data  are  com- 
piled. 

I.  Detailed  Information  as  to  the  number 
and  Kind  of  cases  filed  In  each  district. 

2  Number  of  judges  and  caseload  per 
Judste. 

The  caseload  per  Judge  is  an  Important 
factor,  but  may  be  deceiving  as  to  the  actual 
workload,  as  some  cases  are  disposed  of  with- 
out action  required  by  the  court,  or  are 
disposed  of  when  the  court  decides  certain 
preliminary  matters.  TTius  It  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  caseload  to  see  If  It  repre- 
sents a  substantial  amount  of  work. 

Thus,  the  Conference  studies  such  addi- 
tional factors  as: 

3.  Time  spent  by  Judges  on  particular 
types  of  cases. 

4.  Num.ber  and  length  of  trials. 

5.  Number  of  days  Judges  sit. 

6.  Time  elapsing  from  filing  to  disposi- 
tion and  from  issue  to  trial. 

7  Number  of  civil  cases  presently  pend- 
ing In  district  courts  and  length  of  time 
they  have  been  pending. 

8.  Number  of  pretrials. 

<n.  Number  of  civil  cases  referred  to 
m.isters. 

10  Number  of  civil  cases  terminated  per 
ye.Tr. 

II.  Age  and  tenure  of  Judges. 

12  In  criminal  cases,  the  number  of  de- 
fendants disposed  of  and  the  percentage  of 
these  actually  tried. 

13.  Number  of  diversity  cases. 

The  Committee  on  Judicial  Statistics,  on 
the  basis  of  these  studies  makes  recommen- 
dations as  to  additional  Judgeships  needed 
to  a  second  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

Second.  The  Committee  on  Cotu-t  Admln- 
1. St  rat  ion.  Chief  Judge  John  Biggs,  Jr., 
chairman. 

This  committee  applies  the  htiman  equa- 
tion to  statistics.     In  studying  the  recom- 


mendations of  the  Committee  on  Judicial 
Statistics,  the  Committee  on  Court  Admin- 
istration considers  other  aspects  of  the 
work  of  the  court  In  each  circuit  and  dis- 
trict where  additional  Judgeships  have  been 
recommended . 

1.  Personnel  problems. 

2.  Number  of  places  of  holding  court. 

3.  The  record  of  the  Judges  in  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

4.  Health  and  age  of  judges. 

5.  Distances  to  be  traveled. 

6.  Population  concentrations  in  area 
served. 

7.  Trend  of  population  growth  In  district 
or  circuit. 

These  two  committees  report  their  con- 
clusions to  the  Judicial  Conference,  usually 
In  a  Joint  report. 

To  supplement  the  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees, the  Judicial  Conference  always  has 
the  report  of  the  chief  Judge  of  each  circuit 
and  the  representative  district  Judge  from 
each  circuit.  The  recommendations  of  the 
two  committees  are  reviewed  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  and  considered  circuit  by  circuit 
and  district  by  district.  The  Conference 
then  accepts  or  rejects,  or  sometimes  modi- 
fies, the  recommendations  of  the  two 
committees. 

No  very  definite  criteria  for  testing  the 
need  for  additional  Judgeships  Is  feasible  but 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  standard  Is  the 
objective  of  enabling  each  district  court  to 
dispose  of  the  ordinary  ca.<^e  with  no  more 
delay  than  6  months  between  the  date  of 
filing  and  trial. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J..  Madam  President,  I 
am  compelled  to  express  my  strongest 
opposition  to  the  pending  bill  to  create 
a  large  number  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judgeships  in  the  Federal  courts. 

1  realize  that  my  position  is  not  cal- 
culated to  win  favor  with  present  occu- 
pants of  the  bench,  some  of  whom  are 
overburdened,  or  with  many  attorneys 
who  sincerely  feel  more  judges  are 
needed  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
courts. 

I  also  realize  that  mine  is  but  a  lonely 
voice  in  the  wilderness.  The  bill  ap- 
parently is  assured  of  passage  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Members  of  both 
bodies.  This,  however,  does  not  disturb 
me  unduly.  I  am  accustomed  to  standing 
with  the  minority  on  a  great  many  of 
the  issues  that  come  before  the  Senate; 
I  will  do  so  in  this  instance  even  if  I 
am  a  minority  of  one.  Such  is  the 
strength  of  my  feelings  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  intend  to  oppose  this  bill  as  a  protest 
against  the  wanton  abuses  and  excesses 
Inflicted  upon  our  constitutional  system 
by  the  Federal  judiciary  under  the  direc- 
tion and  dictation  of  the  present 
Supreme  Court. 

I  will  not  permit  any  vote  of  mine  to 
aid,  abet  or  condone — no  matter  how 
indirectly — the  grave  offenses  that  have 
been  perpetrated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
against  our  system  of  government  and 
upon  the  Constitution  itself. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  district 
and  circuit  judges  have  no  control  and 
little  influence  over  the  actions  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  They  may,  in  fact,  per- 
sonally disagree  with  the  decisions,  opin- 
ions, and  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  they  can  do  nothing,  in  the  end,  but 
accept  and  carry  out  the  legal  conclu- 
sions and  orders  of  the  Supreme  Court 
irrespective  of  their  personal  feelings 
as  to  their  propriety. 


The  new  judges  who  will  be  appointed 
under  the  pending  bill  will  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
nearly  all  of  the  numerous  positions  au- 
thorized in  the  pending  bill  will  be  filled 
by  lawyers  of  more  experience  and  abil- 
ity than  several  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Nevertheless,  they  can  do  noth- 
ing else  than  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  new  judges  are  very 
sensitive  to  being  reversed. 

The  net  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
increase  the  malignant  influence  and 
t>Tannical  power  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court,  and  I  refuse  to  be  a  party  to 
that. 

I  believe  the  country  has  suffered  too 
long  already  under  the  abuse  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Instead  of  increasing  its 
power  and  influence — as  the  pending  bill 
most  assuredly  will  do — Congress  should 
concentrate  on  means  to  restrain  the 
Court  in  its  flagrant  usurpation  of  pow- 
ers it  does  not  possess  under  the  Con- 
stitution. We  should  enact  meaningful 
legislation  to  restrict  the  Court  to  its 
rightful  place  in  our  constitutional 
scheme. 

The  great  genius  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  lies  in  its  division 
of  Fwwers  and  in  its  checks  and  balances. 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution. Upon  these  constitutional 
safeguards  rest  our  precious  liberties 
and  inalienable  rights  as  free  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  present  Supreme  Court  has  shown 
a  studied  and  shocking  disregard  bor- 
dering on  contempt  for  these  fundamen- 
tal safeguards  of  American  liberty.  It 
has  undertaken  to  exercise  power  and 
control  in  areas  where  it  clearly  has  no 
constitutional  authority  to  do  so. 

A  classic  case  in  point  is  the  Supreme 
Court's  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  legislation. 

The  very  first  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Despite  the  imequivocal  grant  of  legis- 
lative authority  to  Congress,  the  present 
Supreme  Court  has  on  recent  occasions 
presumed  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  power 
to  function  in  a  legislative  capacity.  The 
Court,  in  this  self -assumed  role,  has  been 
aptly  described  by  Judge  Learned  Hand 
as  a  "third  legislative  chamber."  And 
Judge  Hand  added: 

If  we  do  need  a  third  chamber,  it  should 
appear  for  what  It  is  and  not  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  Inscrutable  principles. 

No  clearer  example  of  legislation  by 
judicial  decree  can  be  found  than  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  on  school  in- 
tegration. 

Prior  to  1954,  the  right  of  the  States 
to  maintain  separate  but  equal  schools 
under  the  14th  amendment  had  been 
practiced  by  almost  half  the  States,  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  and  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  over  a  period  of  75  years. 

But  in  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  sud- 
denly declared  that  segregated  schools 
were  a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment. 
In  reaching  Its  decision,  the  Court  did 
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not  rely  on  any  act  of  Congre&s.  even 
though  only  the  Congress  Is  empowered 
to  implement  the  amendment.  Instead, 
the  decision  was  based  on  psychological 
and  sociological  factors.  The  Court,  in 
fact,  undertook  to  legislate  an  entirely 
new  and  different  meaning  into  the  14th 
amendment  when  it  had  no  constitu- 
tional authority  whatsoever  to  do  so  It 
simply  usurped  the  legislative  authority 
granted  to  Congress  exclusively. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  many 
other  glaring  instances  of  the  Courts 
iiiva-sion  of  the  legislative  field.  But  even 
more  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  Court's  re- 
peated violation  of  the  rights,  power,  and 
authority  reserved  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  States  and  local  governments 

Here  again,  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  exceedingly  plain  and  not 
subject  to  misunderstanding  The  10th 
amendment  states  it  well : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  18  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  SMtes 
respectively   or  to  the  people. 

No  other  constitutional  provision  ha.s 
been  subjected  to  greater  abu.se  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  judiciary  than  this 
once-sacred  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
the  States.  These  rights  have  been 
flouted  time  and  again  in  judicial  deci- 
sion and  by  judicial  decree. 

Federal  judges  have  enjoined  duly 
elected  Governors  and  legislative  bodies 
from  performing  their  duties,  and  have 
proceeded  to  take  over  these  State  func- 
tions. They  have  seized  control  of  Slatt- 
universities  and  undertaken  to  run  local 
school  systems 

Not  satisfied  with  having  invaded  the 
legislative  field,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ordered  the  inferior  judiciary  to  perform 
administrative  functions.  Amont;  the.s*^ 
functiorvs  are  those  of  sitting  as  local 
boards  of  education  and  placement 
bodies  for  schoolchildren  and  to  direct 
the  activities  of  schoolteachers 

Until  recent  days,  a  constitutional 
riKht  was  considered  a  plain  and  tangible 
thin^'.  A  man  either  possessed  a  riEjht 
or  he  did  not  possess  it.  The  pre.sent 
Supreme  Court  has  undertaken  to  de- 
clare rights  on  a  creeping  basis  under  a 
weird  doctrine  of  proceeding  at  what  the 
Court  calls  all  deliberate  sjaeed  "  to 
transform  rights  newly  created  by  judi- 
cial fiat  f.'om  the  area  of  the  gray  into 
either  white  or  black. 

The  Court  has  invaded  many  areas 
previously  recognized  as  being  wholly 
within  the  domain  of  local  governing 
bodies. 

Sovereign  States  have  been  told  th>y 
have  no  authority  to  enact  laws  and  to 
taKe  other  action  against  subversive  ele- 
ments in  their  midst. 

A  local  school  board  has  been  told  that 
it  could  not  fire  a  teacher  who  .sought 
refuge  under  the  fifth  amendment 

Even  State  statutes  prescribing  quali- 
fications for  admittance  to  the  bar  have 
been  set  aside  when  a  person  of  doubtful 
loyalty  to  his  country  failed  to  qualify 
under  them. 

Such  examples  of  gross  judicial  tyr- 
anny against  the  States  and  their  sub- 
divisions have  been  altogether  too  com- 
monplace in  recent  years.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  not  been  content  merely  to  set 


itself  up  as  a  "third  legislative  chamber.  " 
It  has  also  determined  to  strike  down 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States  at 
any  whim. 

\  great  many  responsible  voices 
throughout  the  land  have  been  rai.sed  m 
protest  against  the  growing  threat  of 
judicial  tyranny.  But  perhaps  the  most 
far  reaching  indictment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  that  of  a  committe«^  of  Ihf 
Conference  of  Chief  Justices  of  the 
State  Supreme  Courts  i.ssued  m  19.)8 
Nine  eminent  State  chu'f  ju.stices  pre- 
pared the  report — .seven  of  them  from 
States  outside  the  South 

Madam  President.  I  belitve  tliis  pene- 
trating report  sums  up  the  conctMii  and 
alarm  a  great  many  .■\rnfricans  feel  over 
the  expanding  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  should  like  therefore,  to  read 
two  pertinent  passage.s  from  that  report 
to  the  Senate ; 

We  believe  that  la  the  fields  with  which 
we  iire  concerned  iind  as  to  which  we  feel 
entitled  to  .s{)eiik.  the  Supreme  Court  Itx.) 
often  has  tended  to  adopt  the  rule  of  poUcy- 
m.iker  without  proper  Judicial  restraint  We 
feel  this  IS  particul.irly  the  case  In  txjth  of 
the  great  tleld.s  we  have  discussed,  namely 
the  extent  and  extension  of  the  Federal 
power  and  the  supervision  of  State  action  by 
the  .Supreme  C'ourt  by  virtue  of  the  14th 
amendment  In  the  light  of  the  inimen.se 
power  of  The  Supreme  Court  and  its  prai  tlcal 
i.onreview.ibilit V  In  must  instances  no  more 
important  oblltcatlon  rests  upon  it  In  our 
Mew  than  that  of  c, ireful  moderatl>>n  m  the 
exercise  of  its  policymaking  role 

We  are  not  alone  In  our  view  that  the 
Cf)urt,  In  many  rases  arising  under  the  14th 
.vnendment,  has  assumed  what  seem  to  us 
priruarlly  lei?l.^latlve  powers  i  See  Judtje 
Le.iri.ed  Hand  ■  n  the  Bill  of  Rights  I  We 
do  not  believe  that  either  tlie  framers  of  the 
ontfinal  Constitution  or  the  p<'3estbly  some- 
wliat  le.sfi  gifted  draftsmen  of  the  14th 
amenrlment  ever  contemplated  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  Would,  or  should,  have  the 
almost  unlimited  policymaking  powers  which 
it  n  iw  exerci.ses  It  is  strarii?e,  indeed  t') 
rff.ect  that  under  a  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  checks  and  b;ilances 
and  of  distribution  of  p<^)wer  fietween  N.i- 
tii>n;<l  and  State  Government.s  ^ine  branch 
of  one  government  the  SU[)reme  Court — 
should  attain  the  immense,  and  In  many  re- 
spects, domin.mt  power  which  it  now  wields 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  preat  tragedy 
for  the  country  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  defend  its  prerogatives  from  usurpa- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  P'(jr  this  we 
have  only  our.selves  to  blame 

But  it  IS  an  even  greater  tragedy  that 
Congre.ss  has  failed  to  defend  the  States 
from  the  heavyhanded  tyranny  of  the 
Court.  We  should  put  aside  all  other 
busme.ss  until  this  is  done  A  no  more 
compelling  challenge  confronts  us. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  recoiiiuze  th.at 
some  Federal  judges  are  overloaded,  and 
that  some  Federal  dockets  are  clogged 
with  a  backlog  of  cases  Tills  is  regret- 
table, but  ;t  must  be  ronsidered  in  liKht 
of  the  fact  that  the  tudiciaiy  has  e.x- 
tended  it.self  into  many  areas  and  fields 
where  it  had  neither  jun.sdiction,  nor  au- 
thority For  this  rea.son,  the  courts 
themselves  are  to  blame  for  much  of 
their  congestion 

So  long  as  the  Supremo  Court  persists 
in  its  pre.sent  irresponsible  course,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  adding  any  new 
judgeships  to  the  court  of  appeals,  or  to 


the  district  courts.  I  fear  the  addition 
of  more  judges  would  be  the  means  for 
greater  abuse  of  our  people  by  the  Su- 
preme Court 

I  will  vote  against  any  bill  to  increa.se 
the  Federal  judiciary  until  the  Supreme 
Court  cea.ses  to  infrmge  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives (if  Congress  and  halts  its  as- 
saults upon  the  rights  of  the  States 

Mr  MAN.-^PIELD.     I  ask  for  a  vote 

The  PRF^SIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  .Senator  from  Illinois  to  postpone 
furlhi-r  ronsidsration  of  S  912  until 
March  16  ne.xt 

Mr  Dir?K.SEN  Madam  President  on 
that  vote  I  ask  for  a  division 

On  a  clivi.sion,  tlie  motion  was  reieclt-d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  IS  now  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
gro.ssment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  S  912'  was  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  tlu'  bill  pass'" 

The  bill     S    912'   was  passed 

Mr  .MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
wa.s  pa.s.sed  be  reconsideri>d 

Mr  EASTLAND  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  Pre.sident , 
I  wi.sli  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  his  collea^-'ues,  as  well  as 
the  di.stiru'uished  minority  leader,  for 
ttie  expeditious  manner  in  which  they 
moved  the  judgeship  bill  through  the 
Senate  This  is  a  measure  which  I  think 
IS  long  oveidUi  for  pa.ssak;e.  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  pointed  out  on  occa- 
sion, but  It  IS  now  behind  us,  and  it  will 
next  show  up  m  a  conference  commit- 
tee It  IS  my  hope  that  a  reasonable 
agreement  will  be  reached  m  conference 

I  express  thanks  to  the  minority  leader 
for  his  understanding  in  this  endeavor, 
and  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  having  the  committee 
rep<iri  the  bill  and  for  expediting  its 
pa.ssa'..'e 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Madam  President  I 
\M-^h  to  say  tliat  the  majority  leader  has 
been  more  than  forbeaniifci  m  this  mat- 
ter When  we  discu.s.sed  .some  of  our 
riillieulties  he  concurred  m  the  request 
to  allow  2  days  if  nece.ssary.  rather  than 
to  allot  1  day  for  a  di.scii.ssion  of  the 
judi-'eship  bill  uhich  the  Senate  has  now 
approved 

I  am  urateful  to  the  majority  leader 
for  that  forbearance  on  his  part 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
\m^  piinte<1  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri 
:  Mr    SvKiNCTONl  bearing  on  the  bill. 

Tliere  tn-ing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemfnt  by  Senator  Symington 
P:\.^*^e  of  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill  to- 
day  marks   a  sii;nllicant  step   toward  aaaur- 
ii'.g   better  administration   of  Justlc*   In  our 
Pwlerul  svs^em 
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Delayed  Ju»tic«  U  liuutoqu&ta  justice. 
Congressional  approval  of  tbls  measura  will 
help  u>  r«duc«  Mxa  great  bacUog  of  caees, 
and  Um  delay*  resulting  from  UUa  tMMsklog. 
In  our  circuit  and  district  oourt*.  With  tlia 
additional  persaonel  provldad  in  this  bill, 
litigants  will  be  aaaured  of  apeedier  and 
mure  careful  dlspoaltioa  of  their  caaes. 

Wa  In  Mlaaourl  are  pieeaed  Uuut  an  addi- 
tional Judge  will  be  provided  for  the  dia- 
tru  t  court  of  western  district.  During  the 
years  1955-59,  the  number  Of  clrtl  caaes 
per  Jud.^e6hlp  In  this  district  have  been 
from  one-fourth  to  one-balX  greater  than 
the  national  average.  In  the  private  civil 
cases  gr.^up  the  dlstrlct'a  exoeas  over  the 
natloniU  »ver<tge  waa  from  one-fourth  to 
three-f  otir  ths . 

Enactment  of  S.  912  m'lU  help  to  reduce 
this  caseload  and  Incroafie  efficiency,  In  Mla- 
sourl  and  throaghout  the  country  as  well. 

All  our  Citizens,  whether  directly  involved 
in  cases  before  the  Federal  courts  or  not, 
will  benefit  from  the  action  ctf  the  Senate 
today. 


BEACH  EROSION  OONTIiOL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  53, 
Senate  bill  307. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvT  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  307) 
to  authorize  certain  beach  erosion  con- 
trol of  the  shore  in  San  Diego  County, 
Calif. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OWTCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  cozvsider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  fitun  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  the  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol at  Ooeanalde,  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia, is  hereby  authorised,  in  lieu  of  the 
existing  Federal  beach  erosion  control  proj- 
ect, Bubetaatially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommcndatloni  of  the  Chief  of  Englneera 
In  his  report  contained  In  House  Document 
Numbered  456,  Eighty-sixth  Congreea,  at  an 
estimated   cost   of  91.488,000. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  la  here- 
by authorized  to  reimburse  local  Interests 
for  such  work  done  by  them  on  the  beach 
eronlon  project  authorized  in  section  I,  sub- 
sequent to  the  Initiation  of  the  authorized 
study  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  project: 
Provided.  That  the  work  which  may  have 
been  done  on  this  project  Is  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  m  being  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  project  hereby  adopted:  Provided 
further.  That  such  reimbursement  shall  ba 
subject  to  uppropriatlona  applicable  thereto 
or  funds  a'-allable  therefor  and  shall  not 
take  precedence  over  other  pending  proj- 
ecu  of  higher  priority  for  improvements. 

Sec  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  ba 
n Impropriated  such  sunu  aa  may  be  nacaaaary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Madam  President. 
during  World  War  II  the  construction 
of  jetties  at  Camp  Pendleton  was  re« 
quired  In  the  harbor  In  order  to  trans- 
port Marine  Corps  personnel  orerseas 
into  the  Pacific  area.  The  result  of  the 
labors  performed  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  exigencies  of  waxtlme 
regrettably  resulted  In  the  gradual  ero- 
sion of  the  beach  area  there.  It  Is  now 
almost  totally  destroyed. 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  has  rec- 
ommended that  an  authorizing  bill  for 
$1,4M,M9  be  provided.  The  Govern- 
ment has  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
the  damage  done. 

This  proposed  legislation,  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Engi^J  and  me,  is  approved  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Corps  of 
ESigineers.  and  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
emergency.    I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  gen- 
eral statement  on  the  bill  incorporated 
in  the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Ttaere  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtJKPO.SE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  8.  307,  as  amended.  Is  to 
authorize  the  modlficHtlon  of  the  existing 
project  at  Oceanplde,  Calif.,  to  provide  that 
the  costs  of  beach  restoration  and  subse- 
quent nourishment  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  report 
dated  August  25.  1980,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,496,000. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  authorized 
beach  erosion  projects  for  Imperial  Beach, 
Ocean  Beach,  and  Ocean&lde;  however,  the 
project  at  Oceanslde  was  authorized  at  a 
toUl  cost  of  $540,000,  with  $360,000  being 
non-Federal  and  $180,000  being  Federal  cost. 

The  project  for  Oceanslde,  as  authorized, 
provides  for  the  construction  of  a  protective 
beach  200  feet  wide  and  about  10,000  feet 
long  by  the  placement  of  900,000  cubic  yards 
of  sand. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  directed  a 
survey  of  Camp  Pendleton  Harbor  and 
Oceanslde,  Calif.,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  extent  of  Federal  aid  which  should  be 
granted  toward  recommended  beach  erosion 
control  measures  at  Oceanslde  In  equity, 
without  regard  to  llmltntlon,s  of  Federal  law 
applicable  to  beach  erosion  control. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated 
August  25,  1060,  Is  In  response  to  the  above 
authorization.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  re- 
ports that  the  authorized  plan  for  improve- 
ment at  Oceanslde  is  inadequate  to  provide 
the  required  protection  under  existing  con- 
ditions and  that  the  authorized  project 
should  be  modified  to  provide  for  depo.sition 
of  approximately  1,700,000  cubic  yards  of 
suitable  material  to  provide  a  protective 
beach  generally  200  feet  wide  for  a  distance 
of  13,000  feet  north  of  Wltherby  Street  and 
100  feet  wide  for  4,500  feet  south  of  Loma 
Alta  Creek  and  600,000  cubic  yards  between 
Sixth  Street  and  Wisconsin  Avenue  to  pro- 
vide advance  nourishment  for  a  period  of  4 
or  5  years,  and  to  provide  a  stone  groin  about 
800  feet  long  near  the  north  end  of  the  proj- 
ect. He  finds  the  proposed  modified  project 
economically  justified,  the  ratio  of  benefits 
to  cost  being  2.2,  with  the  first  cost  being 
about  $1,498,000.  He  further  recommends 
that,  on  the  basis  of  equity,  the  total  first 
cost  be  borne  by  the  United  States,  but  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  groin  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $1,000  be  borne  by  local 
Interests. 

The  Justification  for  the  recommendation 
that  the  United  States  bear  the  total  first 
cost  is  based  on  the  fact  thnt  jetties  con- 
structed at  Camp  Pendleton  as  a  wartime 
measure  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
erosion  problem  at  Oceanslde,  where  the 
shore  had  previously  been  stable.  Had  time 
permitted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
probably  detrimental  shore  effects  of  the 
Pendleton  Harbor  would   have  been   deter- 


mined in  advance  and  appropriate  measures 
Included  In  the  plans  to  avert  shore  damage. 
The  harbor  is  used  entirely  for  military  pur- 
poses and  produces  no  local  benefits.  Under 
these  particular  circumstances  it  Is  the 
opinion  that.  In  equity,  restoration  and 
stabilization  of  the  Oceanslde  ahore  should 
be  a  Federal  re^onsibility. 

COMMITTEE  VntWS 

The  committee  Is  In  accord  wltla  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that 

the  existing  project  at  Oceanslde  should  be 
modified  and  that  the  total  first  cost  and 
subsequent  noiu-islimcnt  be  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Madam  President,  Sen- 
ate bill  307  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works.  We  had  complete 
hearings  on  it,  and  it  was  unanimously 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  had  been  to 
the  area  affected.  Everything  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  stated  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
am  once  more  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  307)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CENTENNIAL  COMMEMORATION 

CEREMONIES   OF   INAUGURATION 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that  on  tomor- 
row, Saturday,  there  will  be  an  observ- 
ance of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  Distinguished 
guests  and  others  will  gather  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  at  11  o'clock 
Saturday  morning,  and  proceed  from  that 
p>oint  to  the  stand  which  has  been  erected 
for  that  purpose. 

I  thought  it  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 


TRAINED  TEACHERS  FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  51,  S.  336, 
a  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously last  year  and  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  336) 
to  make  available  to  children  who  are 
handicapped  by  deafness  the  specially 
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trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to 
develop  their  abilities.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeinc  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
excerpts  from  the  report  accompanying 
S.  336  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&s  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

The  bill,  S.  336.  U  comprLscd  of  two  titles 
to  provide  authority  for  Federal  assistance 
tor  the  advanced  and  highly  specialized 
training  of  three  categories  of  personnel 
urgently  needed  to  provide  esaentlal  services 
to  Individuals  handicapped  by  Impaired  hear- 
ing and  speech 

Title  I  would  provide  authority  for  an 
annual  pctyment  of  fl.S  million  for  2  years 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  an 
additional  8  years  for  educational  costs  and 
scholarships  for  teachers  of  the  deaf.  The 
deaf  child  who  has  never  heard  a  spoken 
word  will  never  learn  to  speak  or  adequately 
express  himself  unless  he  can  obtain  the 
.special  education  that  teachers  of  the  deaf 
provide  in  schfxils  and  classes  for  children 
with  impaired  hearing.  With  adequate  edu- 
cation a  deaf  child  can  make  his  way  In 
the  world  among  Individuals  with  normal 
hearing  and  achieve  the  fullest  realization 
of  his  potential 

All  States  need  teachers  of  the  deaf  to 
educate  children  whose  bearing  Is  Impaired, 
but  less  than  one-half  of  the  States  have 
approved    teacher-training    centers 

Title  n  would  provide  authority  for  an 
annual  payment  of  |2  million  for  2  years  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  8  addi- 
tional years  for  educational  costs  and  schol- 
ashlpe  for  speech  pathologists  and  audl- 
ologlsts  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
that  provide  the  training  an  Individual  needs 
to  obtain  advanced  certification  by  the 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  body. 

Speech  pathologists  and  audlolo^ists  are 
employed  in  universities  and  colleges,  pub- 
lic scho<^)ls  hospitals,  community  speech  and 
hearing  centers  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  programs.  They  provide  three 
major  categories  of  service:  (1)  In  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  they  teach  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  students:  (2)  In  a  variety 
of  laboratory  settings  they  design  and  con- 
duct research  i3)  In  clinics,  centers,  and 
public  schwis  they  provide  direct  clinical 
services  to  '^hlldren  and  adults  with  speech 
and  hearing;  problems.  The  majority  of  these 
specialists  provide  direct  clinical  services  to 
the  speech  and  hearing  handicapped  The 
services  ;>f  personnel  In  these  specialities  are 
in.strumetu;il  in  overcoming  disabilities  that 
wijuld  seriously  interfere  with  normal  living 
and  working  Some  Individuals  have  speech 
and  hea.'ina;  Impairments  at  birth  while 
others  acquire  them  during  their  school  or 
working  years  The  Federal  Governmfnt  It- 
s.If  is  a  major  consumer  of  the  services 
of  speecn  pathologists  and  audiologi.«ts 
through  programs  administered  by  the  Ve'- 
eran.s   .Administration  and  other  agencies 

THE    NEED 

Title  I— Teachers  of  the  deaf 
Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
Inridence  and  prevalence  of  persons  with  Im- 
paired he<u-ing.  but  there  are  no  current 
e.stimates  concerning  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  require  special  education  becau.se 
of  their  deafness.  The  current  enrollments 
In  the  365  schools  and  classes  now  ,iccep'ing 
students  totaled  26.500  for  the  1959  60  term 


These  children  have  one  facUir  in  com- 
mon They  becan\e  deaf  before  they  acquired 
language.  Children  who  have  been  born 
deaf  or  who  have  become  deaf  before  ac- 
quiring language  face  a  tremenious  educa- 
tional handicap  Having  t)een  deprived  of 
the  normal  auditory  stimuli  by  wlilch  the 
hearing  child  naturally  learns  language,  the 
deaf  child  commonly  arrives  at  the  sclux)! 
with  no  language  at  all  It  Is  the  task  of 
the  teacher  of  the  deaf  child  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  deaf  child  »  world  of  .siU'iice 
and  the  world  of  sound  and  hearing  the 
wurld  of  language  and  speech  The  sucre.ss 
with  which  a  deaf  child  is  able  'o  bridge  this 
barrier,  to  develop  language  .md  propor- 
tionately to  minlml/e  his  gre.i'  e<luca'ion.il 
handicap  depends  upon  the  skill,  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  professional  training 
of   his   teacher 

A  study  conducted  by  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  reported  in  r:»54  Bulletin  .So  li 
showed  that  8ch<«)l  iidminlstraturs  acri>s« 
the  country  reported  that  of  all  the  areas  of 
exceptionality  (mentally  reutrded  blind 
crippled,  speech  defective  mentally  gifted 
etc  I  teachers  of  the  deaf  r.»nked  first  la 
the  matter  of  dilBcul'y  In  securing  teach- 
ers" and  third  In  "frequency  of  requests   ' 

The  acute  shortage  of  trained  academic 
classroom  teachers  of  the  deaf  Is  documented 
in  quantitative  terms  in  a  1959  study  en- 
titled "A  Study  of  the  Need  for  Academic 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  In  tlie  United 
States,"  by  Evan  V.  Johnson,  director  uf 
development  the  Clarke  School  for  the  De.if 
and  D  Robert  Frlslna  director.  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center.  Gallaudet  College 

Johnson  and  Frlslna  contacted  some  365 
admlnlstra'ors  In  special  schools  and  cLi&ses 
for  deaf  children  In  the  United  States  and 
received  233  replies  to  spe<'iflc  questions  con- 
cerning the  needs  for  teachers  for  1959  60 
Those  Instltu'lons  replying  clty»d  a  need  for 
more  than  500  teachers  To  fill  these  vacan- 
cies, a  total  of  127  teachers  of  the  deaf  were 
graduated  In  June  1959  from  the  approved 
teacher  training  centers.  Including  15  for- 
eign students  who  were  to  return  to  their 
native  countries 

A  recheck  of  the  schools  for  the  de.\t  to  a.s- 
certaln  their  need  for  teachers  in  tiie   I960 
61    term   showed    that   the   shortage    hus    In- 
cre.vsed 

The  teacher-training  centers  presently 
meeting  the  standards  for  .ipprr.  .il  by  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  .American 
School  for  the  Deaf  can  accomodate  an 
estimated  500  candidates  for  specialised 
training  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  In  cn- 
trast  they  enrolled  cnly  127  canclltl.ites  m 
1959   60  and  only  177  m  1960-61. 

Tttl)"  II     Speech    pathologists  and 
aiidiolugi.'>H 

Numerous  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
p<ipulatlon  suffering  from  speech  .md  he.ir- 
ing  impairments  have  been  prepiired  but 
little  basis  fi>r  comparability  exists  because 
of  dllTering  standards  for  identifying  a  speech 
or  hearing  impairment 

In  1948  Wendell  Johnston,  in  his  btjok 
'  Speech  Handic<4pped  Schi-xjl  Children,"  esti- 
mated that  5  percent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion (the  5-  to  17-year-old3i  were  "in  need 
of  help  from  speech  correct lonists  '  Ilie 
Otflce  of  Education  in  the  Depar'ment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  1954  bul- 
letin No  13  pre.sented  the  more  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  2  percent  of  the  schixjl-age 
population  .is  speech  handicapped  "  An- 
other  1  5  percent  of  those  5  to  17  years  of  a^e 
were  reported  as  deaf  or  hiU-d  of  he.iring 
More  recently,  in  1958  the  OflRce  uf  Educa- 
tion In  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  .Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
estimated  that  4  percent  of  the  s>'h<>^I-age 
population  w.w  "severely  handicapped"  by 
speech  and  hearin<  impairments  This 
prevalence  rate  yields  for  1958  an  estim.ited 
1  7   million    individuals   between    the   .iges   of 


5  and  17  years  with  speech  and  hearing 
sufTlclently  impaired  to  constitute  a  severe 
h.indicap 

In  1960  a  somewhat  larger  population  was 
Identified  as  having  "significant  speech  and 
hearing  problems  "  This  estimate  for  the 
population  between  the  years  of  5  and  IS 
years  amounted  to  2  8  million  persons,  or 
5  7  percent  of  the  total  Estimates  were  also 
presented  for  the  preschool  population  and 
f')r  the  p<ipulation  JO  years  of  age  and  older 

P'r:  ilrmc  of  fignificaut   vpcci /;   and  hewi'ig 
problems  ' 
Total    United  State*    I960..    8  938,  371 


.M,i.sK;i    H.iwail    and  Puerto  Rlco_  .        147  000 
Continental  United  8trtte8_ 8   791.371 


Under   5  years 

5   to   19   years 

20  vears  and  older. 


325  794 

2   837,  574 

.    5   628,  0<)3 


Estimate  of  Dr  Jack  Matthews,  execut;\e 
v;'e  president  American  Speech  and  Hf.ir- 
liikC  AssiK-iatlon 

Other  authorities  point  to  the  f>\rr  th»t 
the  majorry  of  children  and  adult.s  h.ive 
not  been  tested  for  hearing  and  speech  dis- 
orders and  estimate  that  in  excess  of  JO 
million  of  the  pf)pulatlon  are  handicapped 
by  hearing  and  s;>eech  defects 

As  a  minimum  therefore,  there  seems  to 
b*"  s<^)me  2  million  schoolchildren  with  signi- 
ficant speech  and  hearing  problems  In  ad- 
dition there  are  at  least  another  6  Ui  7 
million  individuals  <jiitside  the  age  group 
5  to  17  years  There  are  preschool  children 
under  5  years  of  a(»e  .ind  individuals  18  years 
of   age  and  older 

To  dl<ign<>Be  treat  and  reh.ibllltate  the  8 
to  9  million  individuals  with  significant 
s()eech  and  hearing  Impairments  there  are 
an  estimated  7  0<X)  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologlsts  Less  than  one-half  of  these 
health  pers-mnel  have  had  the  traminR  re- 
quu^ed  for  certification  by  their  professional 
accredltlnK  ori?anizatlon 

In  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
February  1958  the  OfTlce  of  Education  In  the 
Departmeiit  of  Health  Educatif>n  and  Wel- 
fare pointed  out  th.it  less  than  one  of  every 
five  .Sf'hooUhlidren  w.is  receiving  the  needed 
services  of  spee<Mi  pathologists  and  audi- 
ologlsts  In  this  rejKirt  they  estimated  that 
20  000  such  personnel  were  needed  Ui  ade- 
quately care  for  the  s<h'Kjlchlldren  with 
speech  and  hearing  handicaps 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has 
estimated  the  need  for  1  speech  pathologist 
and  1  audlologi.st  jx-r  50  000  population  pro- 
viding a  Strom?  speech  and  hearing  pro^rram 
Is  operating  in  the  schools  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  adult  speech  and  hearing  ^roup. 
over  7  300  trained  personnel  would  be  re- 
quired These  7  :!0<J  plus  the  20  000  needed 
for  the  s<hcH)l-ane  children  make  a  total  of 
27 KX)  c«>mpetent  professional  }>eople  needed 
in  the  fields  of  speech  pathology  and  audl- 
o:.>gy  It  Is  im[>ortant  to  ix)int  out  that  this 
figure  inrludes  only  personnel  needed  for  di- 
rect clinical  services  to  the  handicapped  It 
does  not  include  personnel  needed  f.ir  re- 
search nor  does  it  include  perscjnnel  re- 
quired in  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
train  a  future  generation  of  speech  pathol- 
ogists and  audiologists  The  need  for  27  - 
300  speech  pathfjloglsts  and  audiologists  is 
In  sharp  coiitra-st  to  the  present  supply  of 
atxuit    7.000    i)ers<innel 

To  supply  the  needs  of  the  schoolchildren 
alone  Would  call  for  training  1.500  speech 
pathologist*  and  audiologists  in  each  of  the 
next  10  years  At  present  less  than  400  axe 
being  trained  each  year 

ADMINISTE.ATloN 

In  the  case  of  both  titles,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  advice  and  assistance  of  an 
advisory  committee  In  the  administration  of 
the  grants-in-aid  programs.     Title  I  author- 
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ucs  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  sub- 
init  all  applications  tor  grants-in-aid  to  the 
advisory  committee  and  to  receive  their 
lecoininendatlons  prior  to  approving  any 
.pplicatlon. 

Grant-in-aid  programs  would  be  made  to 
li.stitutluns  of  higher  education  which  are 
afniiated  with  approved  teacher  training 
centers  or  are  approved  as  training  centers 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized body.  At  the  present  time  thle 
latter  group  Is  the  Conference  of  Executives 
of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

In  title  II  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Is  authorized  to 
fiubnut  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  to 
an  advisory  committee  and  to  receive  Its 
recommendations  prior  to  approving  any 
application. 

Orants-ln-ald  arc  authorized  to  be  paid 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  provid- 
ing they  ofTer  the  courses  required  by  an 
individual  for  certification  by  the  nationally 
recognized  certifying  body.  At  the  present 
time  the  nationally  recognized  certifying 
b(Xly  is  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
AKs»,x"latlon, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
recall  when  we  had  hearings  on  the 
bill.  It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that 
there  are  nearly  9  million  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  suffering  speech 
and  auditory  defects  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. The  proposal  for  the  training  of 
teachers  specially  equipped  in  that  field 
does  have  the  support  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  336)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  assembled , 

Tm.E    I       TRAINING    OF    TXACHXBS    OF    THE    DBAT 

Sec  101  In  order  to  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sioner") shall,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (estab- 
lished by  section  105  and  hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Advisory  Commit- 
tee"!, establish  and  conduct  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  accredited  public  and  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  approved  training  centers  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf  or  are  afflliated  with  approved 
public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions  which 
are  approved  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf  to  assist  such  institutions  In  pro- 
viding courses  of  training  and  study  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  In  Improving  such 
courses.  Such  grants-in-aid  shall  be  used 
by  such  Institutions  to  assist  in  covering 
the  cost  of  such  courses  of  training  and 
study  and  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing scholarships  for  qualified  persons  who 
desire  to  enroll  in  such  courses  of  training 
and  study,  the  stipends  of  any  such  scholar- 
ships to  be  determined  by  the  Conunlssloner. 
The  Commissioner  shall  submit  all  appli- 
cations for  grants-in-aid  under  this  title  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Its  review  and 
recommendations,  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  approve  any  such  application  be- 
fore he  has  received  and  studied  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  with 
respect  to  such  application,  unless  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  have  failed  to  submit 
its  recommendations  to  him  after  having 
had  adequate  time  to  do  so. 

See  102.  Payments  of  grants-in-aid  pur- 
suant  to  this   title  shall   be  made  by  tlie 


Commissioner  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  conditions  as  be  may  determine,  in- 
cluding the  making  of  such  reports  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  payments  may  be  made  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Skc.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

(a)  the  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to 
an  Institution,  means  an  Institution  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  corporations 
or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual; 

(b)  the  term  "accredited",  as  applied  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  means  an 
institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner; and 

(c)  The  term  "approved",  as  applied  to 
training  centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
means  centers  approved  by  a  nationally 
recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  except  that  a 
training  center  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
which  Is  not,  at  the  time  of  Its  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  title,  approved  by 
such  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  may  be 
deemed  approved  for  purposes  of  this  title 
if  the  Commissioner  finds,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  approved  body  or 
bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  center  will,  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant,  meet  the  approval  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies. 

Sec.  104.  Tlie  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  under  this 
title,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  oflJcer  or  employee  of  the  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  twelve  persons  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  twelve  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  so  as  to  secure  on  the  Commit- 
tee a  balanced  representation  from  among 
individuals  identified  with  institutions  ap- 
proved for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  individuals  identified  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  are  afflliated  with 
institutions  approved  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  individuals  who  have 
responsibilities  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf. 
and  individuals  identified  with  the  general 
public  who  have  demonstrated  an  Interest 
In  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

(b)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2) 
the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at 
the  end  of  four  years  after  such  date,  three 
at  the  end  of  three  years  after  such  date, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  such 
date,  and  three  at  the  end  of  one  year  after 
such  date.  None  of  the  appointed  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  reappointment  until  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  pre- 
ceding term. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  |>erl- 
odlcally  review  the  operations  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  program  is  succeeding  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  On  the  basis  of  such  reviews 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Cknunlssloner  such  reconunendatloiis   with 


respect  to  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  program  as  it  may  deem  advisable, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
this  title  was  enacted.  Such  recommenda- 
tions, together  with  the  Commissioner's 
comments  thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmittal  by  him  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized 
to  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid 
under  this  title  and  recommend  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  approval  of  such  applications 
as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  the  disapproval  of 
such  applications  as,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  do  not  contribute  to 
the  carrying  out  of  such  purposes. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Conunittee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  not  to  exceed  $50  per  day,  and  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence,  except  that  any  member 
may  waive  his  right  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation or  allowance,  or  both. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
nlni^  July  1,  1961,  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  but  aggregate  payments, 
from  sums  so  appropriated,  with  respect  to 
costs  incurred  dtu-lng  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1961,  or  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
recipients  of  grants-in-aid  under  this  title 
may  not  exceed  $1,500,000.  Any  grant  for 
training  or  scholarships  made  from  an  ap- 
propriation under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  Include  such  amounts  for  providing 
such  training  or  scholarships  during  suc- 
ceeding years  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  ter- 
minate on  June  30.  1971. 

TITLE     II TRAINING     OF    SPEECH     PATHOLOGISTS 

AND    AUDIOLOGISTS 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate the  training  of  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Director") 
shall,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audlology  Training  (established  by  sec- 
tion 205  and  hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"), 
establish  and  conduct  a  program  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  accredited  public  and  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  are 
engaged  in  the  training  of  speech  path- 
ologists and  audiologists  to  assist  such  In- 
stitutions In  providing  such  training  and 
In  Improving  courses  for  such  training. 
Such  grants-in-aid  shall  be  made  only  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  which  offer 
programs  of  such  nature  and  content  as  to 
enable  students  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted such  programs  to  qualify  for  an  ad- 
vanced certificate  in  speech  pathology  or 
audlology  from  a  nationally  recognized  body 
or  bodies  approved  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Director.  Such  grants-in-aid  shall  be  used 
by  such  Institutions  to  assist  in  covering 
the  cost  of  courses  of  graduate  training 
and  study  leading  to  th^  master's  or  doctor's 
degree  and  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing graduate  fellowships  with  such  stipends 
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8«  may  be  determined  by  the  Director  The 
Dtrector  shall  submit  all  applications  fir 
grants-in-aid  under  thlj  title  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Ita  review  and  recom- 
menda'.lons,  and  the  Director  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  such  application  bef  >re  he  haji 
rec-»ived  and  studied  the  recommendations 
of  tf  e  Advisory  Committee  with  resjiect  to 
such  application,  unless  the  Advisory  Com- 
mit'ee  shall  have  failed  to  submit  it«  rec- 
ommenrlatlons  to  him  after  havlr.i?  had  ade- 
quate time  to  do  so. 

Sec  202  Payments  of  grant.s-ln-aid  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  be  made  by  the  Dl- 
rectur  from  time  to  time.  In  advance  t  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine.  Including; 
the  rnvkin;^  of  such  reports  iw  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provi.^lons  of  this  title. 

Sec  203  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
(ii)  The  term  "nonproflt,"  as  applied  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  means  an 
Institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  ci')rjx>ratlons  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder   or    Individual. 

(b)  The  term  "accredited."  as  applied  to 
an  Ixi.stitutlon  of  higher  education,  means  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  accredi'ed 
by  a  nutlunally  recognized  body  ur  bodies 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Director 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
delegiite  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
title  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Vx^a- 
tloiLil   R^-h-ibilltatlon. 

Stc  2U5  a  I  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilit,ition  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Speech  Pathi.iU.igy 
and  Audiology  Training.  The  Advisory 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Director  who 
shall  be  Chairman  and  twelve  persons  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  civii  service 
laws,  by  the  Director  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. The  twelve  appointed  members  shall 
be  .selected  so  as  to  seciire  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  a  balanced  represent. itlon  from 
amon^  Individuals  who  devote  a  major  part 
of  their  efforts  to  departments  (  f  "speech 
pathology  and  audiology  In  institution.^  of 
higher  education  and  who  refl-^ct  varied  spe- 
cialties represented  In  such  departments. 
Individuals  from  the  ranks  of  professlon.il 
people  actively  engaged  In  the  dl.i^nnsls. 
training,  or  rehabilitation  of  Individuals 
suffering  serious  speech  or  he.!.--!:  g  ini;M:r- 
meiit.'i  .md  individuals  from  the  genera,  pub- 
lic who  have  demonstrated  .m  Interest  in 
the  problem  of  speech  and  hearing  dis- 
abilities 

(b)  The  appointed  members  of  the  .Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a  t.-rm 
of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurlr.g  prli,ir 
t<)  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
pretleces.sor  was  appointed  shall  be  apjxiinted 
for  the  rem.under  of  such  term,  and  i2i  the 
ternru  of  the  members  first  tailing  office  .ifter 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
expire  .ts  designated  by  the  Director  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  four 
years  after  such  date,  three  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  such  date,  three  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  such  date,  and  three 
at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date 
None  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  until  a  ye.ir  has 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  precedaikc  term 
(C)  The  Advisory  Conunlttee  shall  period- 
ically review  the  operations  of  the  grants-in- 
aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  program  Is  succeeding  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
established  On  the  basis  of  such  reviews  the 
Advisory  C  -mmlttee  shall  submit  to  the  Di- 


rector such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  operation  and  admlnistratiin  nf  the  pro- 
gram as  It  may  deem  advisable  tofjether  with 
any  rec<immendatlnns  f^r  leglsi.itlon  which  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  cRrry  out 
the  purp<i«e3  f  ir  which  thl.s  title  was  en- 
i  ctetl  .Such  recommend. itUris.  together 
with  the  Director's  comments  thereon,  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  f  >r  transmittal  by  him 
to  the  C  >ngre.ss 

idi  T^ie  .Advisory  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  review  all  applications  for  grants-ln-iiid 
under  thl.s  title  a.'id  recommend  to  the  Direc- 
tor the  approval  >f  such  afiplic.itloas  as.  in 
the  of^mion  of  the  .Arl-.  isory  Committee,  con- 
tribute to  the  carrying  r>ut  of  the  purp<iBes  of 
this  title,  and  the  disapproval  of  such  ap- 
pllcatl  >ns  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  .Advl.v.ry 
Committee,  do  n^t  contribute  U.>  the  carrying 
out  of  such  pur5>c«e8. 

(ei  The  Director  may  utilize  the  services 
of  any  member  or  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  In  connection  with  m.itters  re- 
lating to  the  provisl.ms  of  this  title  for  such 
periods  m  addition  to  conference  perlo<ls  a.s 
he  m.iy  d»'^ermine 

if  I  Members  of  the  .Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Director  under  subsection  lei  of  this  sec- 
t'on.  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, not  t')  exceed  $50  per  day  and  shall  also 
be  entl'led  to  receive  an  allow.ince  f  ir  actual 
and  ne-  essary  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  "f  residence  except  that  any  member 
miv  wTi'.e  his  rl^ht  to  receive  s\jch  com- 
pensation or  allowance,  or  both. 

Set  206  lai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1961.  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  but  a»?Kreg-\te  pavments. 
from  sums  so  appropriated  with  respect  to 
cos».s  incurred  during  'he  ftsral  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1961,  or  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
recipients  of  gr.m's-ln-ald  under  this  title 
may  not  exceed  $2  000,000  Any  grant  for 
training  or  fellowships  made  from  an  ap- 
propriation under  this  title  for  any  fi.scal 
year  may  include  such  amounts  for  provldirig 
.such  training  or  fellowships  during  succeed- 
ing years  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine 

ibi  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  ter- 
minate on  June  30.  1971. 


PRACTIC.AI    NURSE   TRAINING 

Mr  MANSP7EI.D  Madam  Pre.sidrnt. 
I  move  thar  thr  Se:;ntr  prncr<-'d  to  th.' 
considfration  of  Cal«ndar  No    .52   S   278 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-^ICER  Tho 
bill  will  ho  statr^  by  titU-  for  thic  infor- 
matloii  of  thf  Senate 

The  I.E(;i.sLATivE  Clerk  Abill<S  278' 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  \'ocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946.  relatina  to  practical 
nurse  training,   and   for  other  jmrposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf 
question  i.s  on  airreeinp;  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  wa.s  agn-ed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
S.  278.  like  S  366.  pa.ssf^d  the  Senate 
unanimou.sly  la.st  year  and  ha.s  bet-n  re- 
ported, I  understand  unanimously,  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare without  any  amendment. 

Madam  Pre.sident.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
report  accompanying  S  278  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  thl.s  point 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the 
Rei-iird,  a^  foiIow.s. 

EXI'L.A  NATION 

This  bill  would  extend  until  June  30. 
1965  the  Federal-State  program  nf  training 
practical  nurses  under  the  authority  of  title 
II  of  the  Vocational  Kducatlon  Act  of  1946. 
and  thereby  ex'end  the  authority  for  the 
appr.  prlatl^iU  of  not  to  exceed  15  million 
of  gr.intft  [>er  year  to  be  matc-hed  hy  States 
with  .S'iit.e  plans  for  practlc.il  nurse  train- 
ing This  bill  would  Include  Ciuam  as  a 
partK-ip.TUt  under  the  act  and  remove  lan- 
gu.ige  which  has  unfairly  rectrlctcd  this 
program  In  a  number  of  States 

BAC'Kc.RoI-.N-n 

PructlC'd  nurse  training  In  the  Unit«xl 
States  hiid  Its  begiunlntf  in  1897.  and  since 
191.»  has  been  oflereU  thnjuKh  the  auspices 
of  the  public  schiiols  Only  recently,  how- 
ever ha-s  Its  role  as  an  essential  element  of 
health  manpower  been  formally  delineated 
by   the   health   prufes-vlons 

l;i  1*54  the  National  League  for  Nurslnj;. 
a  voluntary  organization  concerned  with 
nursing  education  defined  the  functions  of 
the  practical  nurse  m   the  following   terms 

A  i>rftCtlcal  nurse  Is  a  person  prepared  t.<i 
care  for  the  sick  in  a  team  relationship  with 
registered  professional  nurses  In  h'jspltitls 
and  other  Institutions,  public  health  agen- 
cies, and  Industries,  and  al-s<j  as  a  pruate 
praclltlciner  in  the  homes  of  selected  coti- 
valescent,  subacutely  and  chronically  HI 
patients  She  gives  househ^ild  a.s.s!stance 
when  such  assistance  Is  neces.viry  to  the 
patient's  heal'ii  and  well-beini;  A  practical 
nurse  works  only  under  the  direct  orders 
of  a  licensed  physlcl.in  or  under  tlie  super- 
vision   of    a    registered    profe«islonal    nurse. 

Many  factors  account  for  the  increased 
demand  for  Uie  services  of  practical  nurses 
The  increasing  proportion  of  older  persons 
:imong  the  popiii.Ttlon:  the  Incre.ising  p,-vr- 
tlclpation  of  Individuals  in  health  lt..^urince 
plans,  and  the  Increa.^lnk:  awareness  of  tlie 
benefits  th.it  can  be  realized  from  medical 
attention  are  among  the  factors  that  have 
increased  the  utilization  of  hospiuil  and 
medical  services,  thereby  causing  a  rl.slng 
demand  for  nursing  personnel 

In  recognition  of  the  essential  role  of  the 
practical  nurse  In  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  disabled,  the  Congress  In  1956  provided 
Federal  a.s5lstance  on  a  matchin^;  basis  f' .r 
V(xtatlonaI  education  training  pr  >grams  for 
practical  nurses  through  Public  Law  911 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  H4  911 
the  number  of  ba.slc  preparatjiry  provrrams 
for  practical  nurses  in  the  L'nlted  St.ites 
his  increiised  from  439  to  more  than  6<)0. 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  exi.stlni;  pro- 
grams are  being  financed  with  Federal 
partlcip.itlon  All  of  the  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
VlrRin  Islands  have  practical  nurse  proL'rams 
In  op4'rat;on  Tlie  ktraduateK  of  all  schools 
of  prju-tlcal  nursuiR  reiiched  a  tot,il  of  14  - 
57:i  in  1959  an  Increase  ipf  37  [vercent  over 
the  1956  level  The  enrollment  under  the 
progr;un  authorized  by  Public  Law  84  911 
increased  from  7.(HXi  In  1957  to  an  estimated 
40.00<)   In    1960 

Since  the  program  has  been  In  operation. 
the  contribution  of  the  States  In  matching 
Fe<leral  funds  has  Increased  sharply.  In 
1957  for  example,  the  States  and  local  c<im- 
munities  contribvited  less  than  tl  million. 
By  1959.  they  had  Increased  their  share  to 
|i2  9  million  The  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  as  much  as  $4  million  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Slates  and  local  communities 
in   1960 

THK    NKXD 

Even  with  this  Increased  support  on  the 
part   of   the  States   and   local   communltlea. 
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the  niunbers  of  practical  nurses  continue  In 
short  supply.  The  Public  Heftlth  Servloe 
and  tbe  National  League  for  Hunlng  Kdu- 
catlon estimate,  on  the  bails  of  their  surreya 
of  nuralng  servloes,  that  hospitals  need  ft 
minimum  of  one  practical  nurse  for  each 
profeeslonal  nurse  employed.  The  fact  that 
there  are  300,000  registered  nurses  employed 
In  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  related 
Institutions  Indicates  that  there  la  a  need 
for  at  least  300.000  practical  nurses  for  this 
sector  of  employment  alone.  Since  practical 
nurses  are  also  employed  In  private  homes 
and  by  health  agencies,  the  current  supply 
of  approximately  aOO.OOO  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  the  need. 

VOCATIOltAL    TRAINING 

since  their  establishment,  the  vocational 
training  programs  of  the  United  States  In 
agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  In- 
dustry, distributive  occupations,  and  fishing 
having  provided  highly  specialized  and  use- 
ful training  to  many  millions  of  students. 
The  inclusion  of  practical  nurse  training  has 
proved  very  successful.  In  1960,  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  4  million  was  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
program,  the  share  of  the  State's  contribu- 
tion has  substantially  Increased.  In  1039,  the 
State  and  local  share  of  vocational  educa- 
tion expenditures  amounted  to  63  percent  of 
the  total  By  1949,  It  had  Increased  to  77 
percent  of  the  total  And  by  1960,  the  States 
and  local  communities  were  contributing  81 
percent  of  the  total.  As  the  States  have  de- 
veloped their  vocational  education  programs, 
the  Federal  financial  contribution  as  a  pro- 
portion of  the  total  support  has  diminished. 
For  every  dollar  of  Federal  8Up{x>rt  the  States 
and  local  communities  are  raising  t4  for  this 
worthwhile  program. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment Problems  of  the  86th  Congress 
recommended  In  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports  to  extend  or  broaden  the  na- 
tionwide  vocational   training  program. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
this  bill  provides  for  an  extension  of  a 
practical  nursing  program  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  5  years. 
What  is  proposed  is  actually  a  further 
extension  for  an  8-year  period,  at  $5 
million  a  year,  for  grants  to  States  which 
participate  in  the  program. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS  278)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Practical  Nurse 
Training  Extension   Act   of   1961". 

Sec  2  Section  201  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15aa)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  201.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1957.  and  for  each  of  the  next  eight  fiscal 
years  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ^.000,000,  for 
grants  to  States  with  State  plans  for  prac- 
tical nurse  training  approved  pursuant  to 
s«"ctlon  203  " 

Sec  3  Section  202  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  16bb)  Is 
amended — 

(  n  by  striking  out  the  title  of  such  sec- 
tion and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Grants  To  States  for  Practical 
Nurse  Training"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "title  I" 
In   the  first  sentence  and   Inserting  in  lieu 


thenot  a  oonuna,  and  by  Inserting  after  "(20 
UjS.C.  32-33)"  a  comma  and  "and  the  Act 
of  August  1,  1956   (20  UJ3.C.  34)"; 

(8)  by  Inserting  "or  Guam"  aftsr  "Virgin 
Islands"  in  the  lecond  sentence;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "three  fiscal  years"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "seven  fiscal  yean." 

awe.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C. 
15cc(a) )   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  part  or  the  first 
sentence  preceding  clause  (l)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "To  be  approvable  under  this 
title,  a  State  plan  for  practical  nurse  train- 
ing shall — ';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  part  of  clause  (3) 
preceding  "practical  nurse  training"  and  in- 
serting In   lieu   thereof   the   following: 

"(3)  show  the  plans,  policies,  and  methods 
to  be  followed  In  providing". 

SBC.  5.  Section  210(e)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15JJ(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

Sbc.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  July  l,   1961. 


SCIENCE   INSTRUCTION   IN    HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
recently  I  received  a  very  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  letter  from  Prof. 
Paul  C.  Rosenbloom.  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Professor  Rosenbloom  is  director  of 
the  Minnesota  School  Mathematics  Cen- 
ter and  he  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
need  to  improve  science  and  mathe- 
matics teaching  in  America's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  I  think  it  highly 
significant  that  he  is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  need  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  the  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities. 

I  believe  Professor  Rosenbloom "s  com- 
ments about  the  course  content  improve- 
ment program  and  the  visiting  lecture- 
ship program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  his  recommendations 
deserve  careful  attention  from  my  col- 
leagues and  from  all  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  education  in 
America's  public  and  private  schools. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Professor  Rosenbloom's  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Science  Foundation  Pbogeams 

Pebruary  7,  1961. 
Dbar  Senator  Humphrey  :  I  should  like 
to  caU  your  attention  to  two  of  the  most 
effective  existing  programs  for  Federal  aid 
to  education,  the  course  content  Improve- 
ment section  and  the  visiting  lectureships 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  These 
programs  demonstrate  that  an  effective  pro- 
gram need  not  be  expensive,  that  It  can  be 
managed  without  interfering  with  local  con- 
trol, and  that  it  can  help  all  schools  without 
raising  questions  of  church-state  relations. 
If  you  could  make  a  wider  audience  aware 
of  these  points,  you  would  clear  up  several 
popular  misconceptions  concerning  Federal 
action  in  education. 

OOUBSE    CONTENT    IMPKOVEMENT 

The  course  content  improvement  section 
now    costs    about    $6    million    annually.     It 


supports  projects  for  production  of  new  cur- 
rlcular  materials,  on  the  school  or  college 
level,  in  the  natural  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics. It  supports  both  extensive  national 
projects  sponsored  by  major  professional  or- 
ganizations and  projects  of  individuals  or 
small  teams.  It  often  supports  competing 
projects  in  the  same  field. 

POLICIES 

Its  activities  are  governed  by  the  following 
policies,  which  could  serve  as  models  for 
other  Federal  programs: 

1.  Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  research 
and  development,  for  production,  experimen- 
tation, and  dissemination  of  information, 
but  not  to  propagandize  for  any  particular 
curriculum. 

2.  Federal  funds  may  not  be  used  in  any 
way  which  can  be  construed  as  interfer- 
ence with  local  control.  They  may  not  be 
used  in  any  way  which  can  be  Interpreted 
as  pushing  any  particular  curriculum  on  the 
schools. 

3.  Participation  by  any  institution  or 
teacher  in  any  project  supported  by  this  pro- 
gram must  be  entirely  voluntary. 

4.  Any  materials  produced  with  Federal 
support  must  make  their  own  way  on  their 
own  merit.  Final  decisions  on  what  use  is 
to  be  made  of  these  materials  must  be  left 
to  the  local  educational  authorities. 

These  policies  have  been  enforced  with 
vigor  and  tact  by  Harry  Kelley,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  his  very  able  staff,  Including  Bowen 
Dees,  Arthur  Roe,  Charles  Whltmer,  and 
Richard  Paulson. 

SUPPORT  FOR  PROGRAM 

This  program  has  supported  the  Physical 
Sciences  Study  Committee,  the  School  Mathe- 
matics Study  Group,  the  Biological  Sciences 
Curriculum  Study,  the  Chemical  Bonds  Ap- 
proach, and  the  Chemical  Education  Ma- 
terials Study,  which  are  the  major  national 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing of  physics,  mathematics,  biology,  and 
chemistry,  respectively.  To  Illustrate  the 
scope  of  these  projects,  I  shaU  mention  only 
that  about  150,CKX)  students  are  now  bene- 
fited from  the  work  of  the  school  mathe- 
matics study  group,  which  Is  in  its  third 
year  of  activity.  The  flexibility  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  course  content  improvement 
section  Is  Illustrated  by  its  support  of  two 
major  competing  projects  in  chemistry,  and 
of  a  very  offbeat  project  in  elementary 
mathematics  by  Hawley  and  Suppes  at  Stan- 
ford University.  This  section  is  also  sup- 
porting extensive  work  on  the  improvement 
of  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics 
in  the  colleges. 

Note  that  any  educational  institution  can 
avail  Itself  of  the  materials  produced  with 
the  support  of  this  program.  The  partic- 
ipation of  both  Individuals  and  Institutions 
in  the  projects  mentioned  above  is  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  Any  individual  or  institu- 
tion may  submit  a  proposal  to  this  pro- 
gram, which  can  support  It  If  it  is  judged 
worthy  by  the  experts  in  the  field. 

NO  federal  control 

In  brief,  the  Federal  Government,  through 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  does  not 
tell  any  school  or  college  what  to  teach  or 
how  to  teach  it.  It  merely  says  to  any  In- 
dividual or  team,  "If  you  have  an  Idea  ou 
how  to  improve  what  is  taught  in  your  field, 
and  if  our  advisers  In  your  field  recommend 
your  idea  as  worthy  of  support,  we  will  help 
you  try  out  your  idea  and  make  your  results 
known.  But  you  cannot  use  Federal  funds 
to  push  your  Idea  on  anyone  else." 

This  one  modest  program  has  done  more 
to  improve  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion than  any  of  the  widely  publicized  multi- 
million-dollar programs. 

VISITING  LECTURESHIPS 

The  problem  which  the  visiting  lecture- 
ship program  attacks  Is  that  of  making  rare 
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teaching  talent  avmllabto  to  in&ny  mcure  stu- 
dents. TbU  progruB  lUtutratea  again  bow 
an    effective    program    can    operate    without 

strings. 

K  a  professional  organization  rucb  aa  tbe 
A.iieiican  Chemical  Society  thlnlu  that  such 
a  program  In  Its  field  la  desirable  and  la 
willing  to  administer  It,  It  may  submit  a 
proposal  to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Note  Vnai  the  National  Science  Koundatlon 
does  not  decide  who  should  lecture  to  whom 
It  meri-'y  tells  the  leaders  In  any  field.  "If 
you  w  mt  a  program  like  this  In  your  field 
and  are  willing  to  run  It  yourselves,  we  will 
foot  the  bill  to  the  extent  that  our  budget 
pcrmlt.s  •■ 

I  h,<ve  firsthand  experience  with  the  vis- 
iting lectureships  of  the  Mathematical  Ass<i- 
chitlon  of  America  to  the  high  schools  and 
the  collei^es,  and  those  of  the  Society  for 
Industrial  and  Applied  Mathematics  to  col- 
leges and  Industry.  A  brief  description  of 
the  program  to  the  high  schools  will  give 
a  clear  idea  of  how  the  program  works. 

NO  COST  roa  ■chools 
la  the  fail  a  brochure,  listing  the  visiting 
lecturers  and  their  topics  available  in  a  given 
region,  and  an  application  form  la  sent  to 
every  high  school,  public  and  private.  In  that 
region  Any  school  may  apply  for  the 
services  of  any  of  the  ylsltlng  lecturers  If 
It  can  contribute  anything  toward  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  lecturer.  It  Is  encouraged 
to  do  so.  but  It  does  not  have  to  pay  any- 
thing If  It  cannot.  The  visiting  lecturer  la 
available  also  for  consultation  with  faculty 
or   l!;d:viclual   students. 

HIGH  QUALTTT  TEACHrxs 

Thus  this  program  enables  schools  and 
colleges  to  obtain  the  services  of  teachers 
which  they  could  never  dream  of  securing 
otherwise  One  can  appreciate  something 
of  the  significance  of  this  pr'Tgram  if  one 
realizes  that  less  than  200  of  the  2  000  col- 
leges In  the  country  can.  at  presen'.  attract 
or  hold  a  recent  Ph.  D  In  mathematics 
from  a  good  graduate  school 

Note  that  an  Institution  need  not  take  a 
visiting  lecturer  unless  It  wan's  him  It  need 
not  take  his  advice,  and  furthermore,  any 
advice  he  gives  has  no  official  standing  since 
he  speaks  only  as  an  Individual. 

SMALL  COST  or  PROCILAM 

Rjth  of  the  programs  I  have  Just  described 
often  Increase  enormously  the  effectlver.ess 
of  such  much  more  expensive  progranis  as 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  summer  Insti- 
tutes We  can  learn  from  these  examples 
tha'  a  modest  program,  conceived  with 
Imagination,  may  be  more  valuable  than  a 
muc.h  more  costly  program  of  a  routine 
nature  We  can  also  learn  that  we  can  often 
Improve  a  l.irge  program  by  a  relatively  small 
addition  directed  at  the  quality  of 
Instruction 

These  programs  should  certainly  be  ex- 
panded to  a  level  based  on  the  number  of 
merit<jriou.s  proposals  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted but  for  which  the  present  budgets  are 
Inadequ.it^  An  even  more  crying  need  is  to 
estiiblish  corresponding  programs  In  the 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities 

RECOMMKNDATIONS 

I  recommend  that  a  course  content  Im- 
provement section  be  established  within  the 
Cooperative  Research  Branch  of  the  U  S  Of- 
fice of  Education.  It  should  have  primary 
reaponslblllty  for  fields  not  covered  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  This  would, 
as  a  byproduct,  utilize  the  talents  of  the 
subject  matter  specialists  In  the  U  S  Office 
of  Education  much  better  than  their  present 
assignments.  The  support  should  be  on  a 
level  corresponding  to  the  urgent  needs  In 
these    fields. 

I  recommend  also  that  a  visiting  lecturer 
program,    especially    directed    at    the    social 


sciences  and  the  humanities,  t>e  established 
The  higher  education  programs  branch  of 
the  US.  Office  of  Bducatlon  may  be  an  ap- 
propriate agency  to  administer  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  proposed  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  (see  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  EducaUon)  may 
very  well  set  up  an  advlscry  board  for  this 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pm'i,  C  RostNni.ooM, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Vni- 
verstty  of  Mtnnfstita  and  Uxrector. 
Mathematics  Section  Uinnemta  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Mtnnexota  State 
Departrit'nt  of  Education. 


THE    NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    AID    TO 
HIGHER   EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Prt'.sidont. 
a  recent  article  brouKht  to  my  attention 
eloquently  states  the  ca.se  for  Federal 
aid  to  our  institutions  of  hu;her  educa- 
tion 

I  believe  tiii.s  aiticlf  by  Prof.  Martin 
Siunmerfield  in  the  Princeton  Alumni 
Weekly  of  February  3.  1961.  .should  have 
the  widest  possible  attention,  and  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  tl\c  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Twa    Case    ma     Ptd»3.\l    Aid — Desprrx     the 

DaNCER-S    Tilt    O.NLV     b>.^t.LT!ON     TO    ACADKMIC 

(By  M.trtin  Summcrfleld  i 

I  ajn  writing  ici  a*:quaint  yju  with  a  prob- 
lem of  national  lnip(-)rtance,  to  help  spread 
a  i-ensc  of  concern  and  even  alarm,  aisd  t(j 
urge  you  to  turn  yo  r  thoughts  and  your 
energies  toward  the  rtevel'^pment  of  a  solu- 
tion Althou.?h  these  words  may  make  me 
seem  like  a  l.itter-day  I^aul  Revere,  in  actual 
fact  my  \olce  is  net  the  oi;ly  one  that  la  call- 
ing "n  t.'ie  citizen  '.■<  aw. ike  Tlie  awareiies-s 
l.s  growing  in  ma;;y  quarters  that  uur  systt-m 
of  higher  e<!uc.iri  r;  —  the  very  s;,.stfm  on 
which  wo  depend  f  )r  the  tralnln,^  uf  the  fu- 
ture lender*!  of  our  Nation — cinnot  t)e  al- 
lowed to  drift  any  longer  New  national 
policies  are  needed.  p<">8ltive  actions  will  have 
to  be  taken,  a;.d  all  of  this  will  have  to  be 
d<;ne  s«>»  n 

The  United  states  Uxl  iy  is  beset  by  many 
ch.i:ier;ges,  technulo<ical  polltiCid.  military. 
ecou'inir.  in  a  multitude  uf  areas  We  In 
the  aeronautical  sciences  are  concerned  e.";- 
pecially  with  the  challen.TC  In  space,  both 
in  weiipi)n  sy>-tem.s  and  In  space  research, 
and  as  engineers  and  scientists  we  are  doing 
a  falr'.y  good  Jrjb  of  helping  to  meet  tint 
ch.iUenee  But  lUe  challenge  In  the  area  of 
educatl.jn.  less  Immediate  though  It  may  be. 
strikes  (.Urectly  at  our  rlgiit  to  survive  in  the 
future  as  a  first-rank  nation  Our  future 
leadership  will  emer^ie  from  the  hlsher  e<:lu- 
catlonal  syvtem  that  we  h.r.e  toi:ay  and  <  iir 
future  pi'Sltlon  as  a  nation  will  depend  on 
that  future  leadership  The  present  state  of 
higher  education  requires,  therefore,  the  ear- 
nest attention  of  our  forem<  st  citizens. 

It  has  become  commonplace  for  the  public 
to  discuss  education  In  this  period  after 
Sputnik  I.  but  it  was  before  that  event  that 
President  Elsenhower.  In  April  1957.  re- 
minded the  Nation  that  "Our  schools  are 
more  lmp>ortant  than  our  Nike  batteries, 
more  necessary  than  our  radar  warning  nets. 
and  more  powerful  even  than  the  energy  of 
the   atom." 

In  a  manner  of  speaking.  I  began  to  pre- 
pare this  essay  2  years  ago,  at  a  time  when 
I  decided  to  undertake  some  foreign  travel 
to    get    to    see    oiu'selves    as    others    see    us. 


Since  then.  I  have  been  In  various  parts  of 
Europe  several  timea.  and  recently  In  Argen- 
tina, and  I  have  engaged  my  foreign  friends 
In  discussions  about  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  about  other  countries,  as  well 
It  has  become  clear  to  me.  more  than  ever 
that  the  cont<-st  for  the  minds  of  the  world 
between  the  United  States  and  RuFsi.i  Is  no 
longer  centered  In  the  area  of  space  explora- 
tion as  some  speakers  here  and  there  stil 
tell  us  that  Russia  has  won  a  firm  posi- 
tion In  space  that  we  cannot  t.ike  away 
from  her,  no  matter  how  heavy  or  sophisil- 
cati'd  a  paylo.id  we  launch  In  the  future; 
that  Ru.ssla  has  made  her  propaganda  point 
with  sputnik  I  th.i'  an  uiuleveloped  na- 
tion st,irtlng  In  1920  can  leapfrog  the  en- 
tire Induotrial  revolution  in  the  short  span 
of  4  decides  and  that  other  undeveloped 
nations  cm  hope  to  do  the  same  If  they  will 
Imlf.ite  her  Prom  my  observation,  educated 
people  In  other  countries  are  paying  close 
attention 

HTe  tiien  !.<^  a  broad  area  of  chaUenge. 
and  the  rhalleng"  will  become  more  severe 
In  the  fu'ure  not  only  In  space,  but  in  other 
technological,  cultural,  political  and  eco- 
nomic areas  A.vsuming  that  the  world  suc- 
cee<ls  in  avoiding  an  nl!-out  nuclear  war 
there  wl'.l  art."<e  other  nations  to  challenge 
us  In  all  of  these  fields,  and  Ironically,  some 
of  them  will  get  there  with  help  from  us 
Let  us  pay  some  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  seed  corn,  to  the  training  of  our 
national  lenders  of  tomorrow  Our  system 
of  higher  education.  c<illeglate.  university, 
and  professional  S'ate-supported  as  well  as 
privately  endowed  must  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  insure  the  continuation  of  our 
position    HA   a    first    rank    natio--: 

TTie  first  reaction  of  the  average  citizen  to 
our  cry  of  alarm  mlirht  well  be  I  don't  see 
anything  wn-'ng  Colleges  and  universities 
are  getting  along  quite  well  Stj^te  appro- 
priations for  coUek'e  systems  have  risen 
steeply  In  the  la.st  der.ide,  private  universi- 
ties are  succes.sfu:!y  competing  their  ambi- 
tious f untlr(U.'-ini;  cnmpiinrn.*  pr'  lessors  are 
riding  around  the  country  in  Jet  airplanes 
and  living  in  first-class  hotels,  students  ore 
being  crlven  more  op:>-irtunltlPS  for  financial 
8UP[)ort  and  scholarship  aid  than  ever  before, 
and  the  0<jvernment  Is  pouring  M60  million 
per  year  into  the  universities  for  the  6|K>nsor- 
ship  of  oncampus  research  In  short,  the 
universities  ha\e  never  had  it  st)  gtxxl 
Where  Is  the  problem?     Why   the  alarm? 

In  a  iiutjihell.  the  danger  signs  that  I  see 
are  the  following: 

D'.NCFR    .SIGNt 

I>)W  stall  salaries,  particularly  In  the  Jun- 
1  'r  rank.i.  with  consequent  deterioration  of 
f.u:^iHy  standards 

C)veremph.i,-.is  on  "consulting,"  that  Is,  .i 
second  ]'>>>.  and  the  resulting  diver.slon  of 
attention  fr'  m  teaching  and  research. 

InrreuAin^  preoccupation  of  the  f.aculty 
with  the  raljilng  of  funds,  at  tiie  cxiHUie 
of  educational  a<;tlvlfy 

Uulntenti.inal  corruption  of  scholastic 
sUmdards  by  the  contracting  practices  of 
the  (iovernn-.ent  and  by  the  efTorUs  of  unl- 
ver.sities  to  get  contracts. 

The  inversion  of  the  l.idder  of  professional 
standing,  s<j  th.it  a  con'ract-getting  proXes- 
sf>r  tends  to  rank  above  a  scholar. 

The  distortio.n  of  the  career  a.^plratlons 
of  .students  who  become  convinces!  Uiat  the 
heurt  of  research  Is  contract  negotiation, 
and  that  the  purpose  (.if  a  research  p.ipcr  Is 
t4i  irnpri'ss  a  si>on.M)r 

Hie  c;  ibin^  off  of  certain  arei\.s  uf  thou>;ht 
and  dls«.u.s«ion  by  the  necessity  of  handling 
se<-urity    Information    on    campus 

The  In.odequocy  of  research  and  teaching 
facilities,  an  acute  problem  that  contract 
money  cannot  solve. 

Inadequate  nonpjrofesslonal  staff  support 
and  the  resulting  tendency  to  dissipate  the 
euerjjies   uf    uur    lirbt-rank   faculties. 
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A  growing  Imbalance  bet— u  Um  peenl- 
lar  prosperity  at  aclanee  and  anflXMerliig 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  undemouiiahment 
of  the  nonaclence  fields  on  the  otber. 

A  serious  decline  In  atandanls  In  colleges 
t>elow  the  top  5  percent,  Sute-iupported  •■ 
well  as  prlrately  enda>wed. 

My  list  could  tM  longer,  but  I  think  U  la 
sufflclent  to  Indicate  that  the  apparent  pros 
perity  to  which  our  average  dtlzen  referrad 
Is  not  without  Its  heavy  problems;  that  the 
injection  of  nearly  a  half  billion  In  contract 
money  Into  the  universities  may  be  a  good 
way  to  buy  the  research  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  needs  but  a  poor  way  to  support  edu- 
cation; that  the  universities  have  thamaelvss 
to  blame  for  the  deterioration  of  staadarda 
more  than  the  Government;  and  that  ths 
problem  of  higher  education  Is  much  broader 
than  simply  the  support  of  research  in 
science  and  engineering  In  the  top  64  In- 
stitutions that  receive  90  percent  of  the 
Government  money. 

Before  I  proceed  with  a  detailed  look  at  a 
few  of  these  problems,  I  wish  to  Identify  my 
position  so  that  you  can  evaluate  for  your- 
selves the  source  of  these  criticisms. 

First.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  administra- 
tion of  my  university.  I  am  speaking  simply 
as  a  personal  observer  of  the  ciurent  educa- 
tional scene.  However,  I  have  discussed 
these  ideas,  and  parts  of  the  text  of  this  very 
speech,  with  Individual  professors  In  my  own 
university  and  In  others,  and  I  can  report  a 
strong  measure  of  concurrence. 

The  criticisms  I  have  voiced  here  are  not 
aimed  at  Princeton;  they  spring  from  my 
observations  of  practices  at  many  luilversi- 
tles,  Princeton  being  only  one  of  them.  Also, 
no  university  Is  all  good  or  all  bad;  a  prac- 
tice that  one  department  condones  Is  often 
rejected  as  unacceptable  by  another. 

In  my  personal  professional  life,  I  am 
quite  content  at  Princeton;  this  is  not  a 
personal  "sour  grapes"  piece.  I  have  a  oon- 
Eultlng  practice  that  Is  developed  as  far  as 
I  care  to  go,  and  I  am  always  ready  and 
willing  to  rerve  the  Government  In  any  area 
In  which  I  am  competent.  On  their  part, 
Government  officers  have  seen  fit  to  support 
my  research  and  that  of  my  students  with 
defense  contracts  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
capacity  ns  a  professor  to  conduct  such 
research.  In  short.  I  have  no  personal  com- 
plaints. 

I  believe  I  am  reporting  the  situation  as 
objectively  as  I  can,  within  the  limits  of  my 
capacity  to  observe  so  complex  a  scene,  and 
my  motives  are  thoee  that  would  Impel  any 
citizen  among  you  to  speak  up  when  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  with  respect  to  a  na- 
tional priiblem. 

MOMXT    NEXOED 

If  it  is  accepted  that  the  problem  Is  a  na- 
tional one,  It  becomes  clear  that  neither 
tike  private  universities  nor  the  State  tax- 
.^upported  unlvcrfltles  can  be  left  to  deal 
with  the  problem  by  themselves.  With  re- 
spect to  private  universities,  obtaining  the 
needed  financial  backing  by  the  traditional 
methods  and  from  the  traditional  sotirces 
Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  and  greater 
reliance  Is  being  placed  on  contract  Income 
to  keep  the  university  alive.  Big  donors  are 
becoming  more  scarce  In  the  present  era  of 
high  Income  taxes,  and  alumni  are  some- 
times lev-s  than  enthusiastic  about  meeting 
the  steep  expenses  of  modem  education.  As 
for  State  universities,  only  the  moat  eiUlght- 
ened  legislator  can  feel  Justified  in  voting 
litrge  sums  for  the  education  of  students 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and 
when  graduated,  return  to  the  other  40 
States  to  pursue  their  careers.  In  the  pres- 
ent and  future  period  of  fluid  mobility  at 
students  and  educated  professionals,  tbe 
State  university  is  really  serving  ths  Nation 
and  not  merely  the  State. 

To  Identify  my  position  more  dearly.  It  la 
my  belief  that  direct  Federal  support  is  re- 
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qpitared.  and  in  substantial  measure.  I  visua- 
Ubs  no*  merely  more  scholarships  for  good 
Btndents.  or  merely  more  generous  grants-in- 
aid  of  research,  nor  simply  bigger  subsidies 
for  those  fields  deemed  essential  to  national 
detfense.  but  direct  across-the-board  support 
at  higher  education  and  advanced  research 
in  all  subjects  and  fields.  Such  Eupix)rt 
would  provide  for  faculty  salaries  at  a  level 
competitive  vrtth  Government  and  Industry, 
realistic  support  of  advanced  Ph.  D.  candi- 
dates, adequate  support  of  research  on  a 
rational  basis,  and  the  proper  amount  of 
Bubprofesslonal  and  middle  professional 
backup  staff  for  professors.  Some  may  dis- 
miss this  concept  as  Utopian;  I  would  c&ll  it 
Just  good  business  sense  applied  to  the  task 
oC  education. 

SORZ    POINTS 

Let  me  point  to  some  of  the  sore  points 
In  our  present  practices,  as  I  see  them. 
First,  despite  the  growth  In  pay  scales  In 
recent  years,  I  believe  that  faculty  salaries 
are  still  inadequate  and  ought  to  go  up  from 
present  levels  by  another  50  to  100  percent. 
according  to  the  Individual  case.  The  mea- 
sure I  use  for  arriving  at  this  estimate  Is  not 
how  much  we  would  like  to  have  to  please 
ourselves,  but  what  It  takes  to  enter  the 
market  for  men  of  superior  ability.  I  am 
not  thinking  only  of  the  limited  m.^rket 
among  universities;  I  am  thinking  of  uni- 
versities as  bidders  for  talent  against  in- 
dtistry,  research  Institutions,  and  govern- 
ment departments  and  laboratories.  We 
need  not  name  names,  but  I  believe  we  all 
know  of  vacancies  in  college  staffs  that  weie 
filled  in  the  recent  past  by  tlie  best  man 
available  for  the  low  price  offered.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  college  fill  a  vacancy  with  the 
best  man,  without  this  price  qiiaiiflcation.  I 
am  not  p>olnting  an  accusing  finger  at  my 
colleagues  or  at  otber  universities  because  I 
know  that  I  have  participated  reluctantly  In 
such  decisions  myself.  When  standards  are 
sacrificed  in  this  manner  to  economic  ex- 
pediency, the  future  of  higher  education  be- 
comes doubtful. 

"CONSVLTINO"    VOGITE 

An  Immediate  consequence  of  the  low  sal- 
ary schedule  Is  the  widespread  practice  of 
consulting.  Years  ago,  consulting  on  the 
part  of  a  faculty  member  was  only  an  occa- 
sional thing,  the  main  motivation  being  the 
desire  of  the  faculty  member  to  participate 
In  an  interesting  program  outside  the  uni- 
versity which  would  enhance  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  specialty.  The  pay  was  nice,  but 
he  didn't  have  to  go  out  looking  for  it.  This 
situation  Is  still  true  for  many  of  us,  but  far 
many,  many  others  In  university  life,  con- 
sulting has  become  a  necessary  second  Job. 
Without  the  income  from  this  .second  Job, 
many  a  faculty  member  could  not  afford  to 
remain  In  the  teaching  profession.  There- 
fore, he  must  look  actively  for  consulting 
work,  and  when  one  consulting  Job  folds  up, 
he  must  take  positive  steps  to  replace  It  with 
another.  This  pressure  viu-lcs  in  Intensity 
from  one  faculty  member  to  another,  de- 
pending on  circumstances,  but  it  Is  especially 
compelling  In  the  case  of  the  lower  paid 
junior  faculty.  It  Is  my  observation,  fur- 
ther, that  coiisultlng  work  often  takes  high 
priority  over  the  regular  academic  work  of  a 
faculty  member:  after  all,  the  university 
salary  comes  In  automatically  each  month, 
but  one  has  to  produce  to  keep  that  consult- 
ing salary  coming  in.  The  need  for  an  out- 
side income  forces  a  number  of  professors 
into  some  projects  that  are  even  more  di- 
rectly aimed  at  getting  money:  some  have 
starts  bufilnesses  on  the  side,  under  cor- 
porate names  designed  to  conceal  their  links 
to  their  universities;  others  are  systemati- 
cally engaged  In  stock  market  ventiires  or 
in  real  estate  trading.  I  know  from  personal 
experience  that  this  kind  of  involvement 
in  business  interferes  with  the  proper  atten- 


tion that  should  be  given  to  students  and 

lectures. 

There  are  those  wIk}  wmikl  say.  as  New 
York's  CTommissioner  Kennedy  has  said  to 
his  "moonlighting"  policemen,  tf  t.h%  aort  of 
thing  is  going  on,  the  universities  ought  to 
take  steps  to  curtail  such  outside  activities. 
I  reply  that,  tinder  present  circumstances, 
such  an  attitude  is  not  realistic:  It  is  only 
by  offering  the  combination  package,  salary 
plus  consulting  time,  that  tmlversitles  can 
retain  their  most  capable  professors  and 
attract  other  good  men  when  openings 
develop. 

ONZ  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY  THOnaaMD  DOUAKS 
FEE    PROrSBSOa 

Next.  I  want  to  direct  attention  to  another 
area  of  financial  need,  the  support  o*  re- 
search. It  Is  a  recognized  fact  that  universi- 
ties have  very  little  money  of  their  own  to 
finance  research,  while  at  Uie  same  time, 
serious  research  Is  Inconceivable  today  with- 
out strong  financial  backing,  and  serious  ad- 
vanced education  is  Impossible  unless  acawn- 
panied  by  research.  In  oin-  aeronautics  de- 
partment, for  example,  the  average  annual 
budget  Is  about  $120,000  per  faculty  member. 
This  happens  to  be  about  the  sum  that  I  am 
responsible  for.  I  don't  propose  this  sum  as 
a  measure  of  what  Is  needed  in  all  fields, 
although  I  believe  that  this  Is  exceeded  In 
some  areas,  while  it  Is  far,  far  above  the  sums 
being  spent  in  still  other  areas.  Such  re- 
search is  financed  largely  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  contracts  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  AEC,  NASA,  and 
otl:cr  agencies.  To  complain  against  Federal 
fupport  of  this  magnitude  may  seem  like 
gro-s  ingratit'idc:  wlien  in  the  history  of 
university  research  in  America  has  research 
been  supported  more  handsomely  than  to- 
day? Nevertheless,  and  despite  public  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary,  this  system  of  contract 
support  is  slowly  but  stirely  coarupting  wide 
segments  of  our  universities.  I  have  no  sta- 
tistics to  offer,  and  I  have  made  no  l»x>ad 
surveys.  But  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  negotiating  contracts  with  the 
Government,  and  some  experience  In  nego- 
tiating in  behalf  of  the  Government,  that  Is, 
as  an  adviser  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

A  CONTRACT  GZTTEH 

What  would  you  think  of  a  first-rank  uni- 
versity  that    asks   a    Government   technical 
oflScer  to  help  It  find  a  physics  professor  for 
its  staff  who  Is  a  good   contract  getter,  no 
matter  what  field  of  physics,  without  asking 
about    his    teaching    qualities?      I    know    of 
this  case  because  I  was  asked  to  provide  the 
nomination,   and   I  know  of  others   like  it. 
Then  there  are  the  many,  many  cases  of  a 
professor    who    gets    caught    In    a    financial 
squeeze    In    his    research    project — running 
short  of  money  and  facing  the  prospect  of 
having  to  cut  off  the  salaries  of  Ph.  D.  can- 
didates on  asslstantship  appointments — who 
hurriedly  "cooks  up"  a  proposal  and  goes  out 
to  sell  It  In  order  to  save  the  careers  of  his 
students  and  avoid  firing  his  technicians  and 
research  workers.     Is  this  a  case  of  thought- 
ful research  under  optimum  academic  con- 
ditions?   How  about  the  wasted  time  of  pro- 
fessors who  have  to  make  It  a  point  to  visit 
frequently  at  the  AEC,  the  Department  of 
Defense,   NSF,   etc.,   to   get  advance   Intelli- 
gence on  the  size  of  their  next  year's  budgets, 
what  subjects  they  are  going   to   buy   next 
year,    and   how  much   they  will    be  able   to 
"set  aside  for  us"?     What  Is  the  effect  of  a 
series  of  program  terminations  hysterically 
ordered    by   the   Department   of   Defense   In 
the  wake  of  Sputnik  I  In  1967,  cutting  off 
these  and  those  fields  of  research  in  order 
to  push  more  scientists  into  the  fields  deemed 
important  (in  the  minds  of  the  Government 
technical  people)    for   overttiking  the  Rus- 
sians, whatever  that  phrase  means?    We  can 
still  remember  the  crisis  in  many  a  univer- 
sity when  the  Air  Force,  the  biggest  spender 
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In  the  universities  otbar  than  the  AKC.  de- 
termined in  the  mlddl*  of  1B67  that  the  bal- 
listic mlnlle  program  had  iucce«ded.  and 
that  it  didn't  hare  to  oootlnue  buying  re- 
search and  could  spencl  Its  money  better  on 
accelerating  mlaslle  production.  Many  a 
•chool  sUU  feela  thankful  to  the  Ruaslana 
for  launching  Sputnik  I:  It  reversed  a  trend 
that  would  have  klllad  off  some  valuable 
research  programs  and  crippled  their  staffs. 

CONTaACTS    TtMBU*   n>EAS 

These  are  only  a  tvw  aapects  of  a  picture 
that  I  regard  with  alarm:  The  tendency  to 
measure  a  university's  research  by  the  size  of 
Its  contracts  rather  than  the  new  ideas  of  Its 
staff,  the  elevation  In  academic  stature  of 
the  contract-getting  professor  as  against 
the  scholar-professor;  tba  distraction  of  the 
professor  by  the  buslnsas  worries  of  selling 
proposals,  negotiating  contracts,  and  main- 
taining continuity  of  Income,  when  he 
should  be  concentrating  on  his  Job  as  a 
teacher  and  a  scholar;  the  Increasing  Influ- 
ence on  a  university's  research  program  uf 
the  Government's  technical  officers.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  p«mlclous  effect  of  the 
security  practices  that  Inevitably  accompany 
the  acceptance  of  ASC  or  DOD  contracts — 
this  would  be  a  big  story  In  Itself;  research 
conferences  behind  locked  doors,  students 
excluded:  subjects  that  cannot  be  discussed 
In  lectures,  because  the  professor  has  been 
exposed  to  classified  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject; professors  who  cannot  talk  freely  with 
each  other  because  their  respective  'need-to- 
know"  are€is  do  not  coincide  In  all  domains, 
questions  raised  In  seminars  that  must  be 
suppressed  because  the  data  are  classiflect, 
etc. 

I  am  not  proposing  that  professors  hav- 
ing special  abilities  or  special  knowledge 
should  refxise  to  participate  In  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  when  Invited  to 
do  so.  On  the  contrary.  If  these  professors 
were  Liberated  from  ths  Irrelevant  business 
of  securing  a  steady  stream  of  contracts  to 
finance  their  research  programs  and  to  sup- 
port their  graduate  stxidsnts,  they  would  be 
able  to  give  still  more  time  to  the  problems 
of  defense  and  other  national  problems  Let 
us  not  confuse,  as  we  are  now  dolni;.  the 
services  we  offer  the  Nation  with  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  money  for  the  university 

The  preceding  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
faults  I  find  in  the  present  contracting  sys- 
tem Is  designed  to  point  out  how  the  stand- 
ards of  our  universities  are  declining  as  a 
result  of  their  continually  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  defense  contracts  The  need 
for  another  source  of  support  of  university 
research,  more  Intelligently  directed.  Is 
apparent. 

NONSCIBNCS    SCOKNEO 

Another  consequence  of  the  lack  of  proper 
financing  of  higher  education — this  Is  the 
last  I  win  discuss — Is  the  serious  Imbalance 
between  the  science  and  nonsclence  depart- 
ments What  we  are  doing  to  ourselves  as 
a  nation,  virtually  starring  our  faculties 
and  students  who  specialize  In  the  humani- 
ties, the  arts,  and  the  social  studies.  Is  an 
outrage  The  picture  ts  the  ^^^ame  every- 
where. For  example.  In  the  sciences  and 
engineering,  no  graduate  student  in  a  first- 
rank  university  need  study  for  the  Ph  D 
without  getting  paid  for  It.  And  the  pay 
is  quite  adequate,  too.  unless  he  is  married, 
and  many  universities  pay  more  than 
Princeton.  The  source,  of  course.  Is  the  con- 
tract money  obtained  ftcm  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  ABC.  ot  NABA.  On  the  other 
hand,  consider  the  graduate  students  In  the 
nonsclence  departments:  Many  of  them  re- 
ceive no  financial  assistance,  some  of  the 
best  ones  are  given  modest  fellowships,  some 
are  given  a  chance  to  earn  some  money  as 
teaching  assistants,  but  many  of  them  are 
compelled  by  financial  need  to  leave  the 
university  right  after  completion  of  the 
residence  requirement  to  do  their  thesis  In 


absentia.  We  all  know  what  this  means 
for  the  quality  of  the  thesis  and  what  this 
loss  of  his  graduate  students  means  to  the 
faculty  member's  research  program  I  be- 
lieve we  all  agree  that  the  balance  must  be 
restored,  that  nonsclence  education  and  re- 
search must  be  given  proper  support  But 
this  will  not  come  from  Department  of  De- 
fense contracts,  nor  at  a  sufficient  level  from 
the  big  foundations.  Ped^'ral  support,  di- 
rectly to  the  colleges  and  universities,  by 
grant   and    not    by    contract.    Is    indicated 

The  logic  of  the  situation  Is  practically 
Inescapable  The  p<J6ltlon  of  our  Nation 
In  the  world  In  future  years  will  depend  on 
the  caliber  of  our  leaders  In  all  walks  of  life 
These  leaders — engineers,  scientists,  admin- 
istrators, economists,  loglslaturs  writers,  and 
diplomats — will  have  received  tiielr  profes- 
sional trrtlnlng  In  our  colleKes  and  uni- 
versities, but  tl-.ese  instuutlun-s  are  beset 
today  by  such  serUjus  financial  problenwi 
that  the  quality  of  this  training  is  begin- 
ning to  be  seriously  diluted  Cleiirly  strimg 
financial  support  la  needed  to  provide  them 
with  the  best  posBlble  education,  to  ijuaran- 
tce  our  national  survival  The  h>glr.il  stjurce 
of  funds  seems  to  be  Uie  Pederal  Guverti- 
ment.  tiie  only  entity  that  can  provide  Urge 
sunns  for  national  purposes,  the  onU  etitlty 
that  has  a  taxing  authority  commensurate 
with  the  Job  to  be  done 

rZOCBAL    DA.VaCK.S 

Why  do  universities  still  resl.st  direct  Ptnl- 
erul  support  of  higher  education''  I  have 
heard  the  arguments.  Pederal  nionpy  brings 
Federal  control,  a  federnliy  supported  .ichiK.l 
would  have  to  open  Its  dvXTs  to  all  and  lower 
Its  academic  8tand;u-ds.  Intern.U  politicking 
would  become  more  Important  than  -sihoLar- 
shlp.  I  concede  there  :ire  d  infers  But  we 
have  a  if'^^t  deal  of  Pednra:  cmitro;  rli^ht 
now,  and  not  by  civilians  wh  ist-  pr  ft^ss;  >nal 
concern  Is  with  education,  but  by  c'>n*ract 
administrators  and  milit.iry  scientists  who 
have  other  Interests  The  assertion  on  the 
part  of  a  major  university  that  receives 
atHiut  h.-t!f  of  \t6  gross  annual  Income  from 
the  Government  that  It  Is  not  subject  to 
disagreeable  contr:>l3  and  Interference  Is 
hardly  credible,  and  for  one  Mke  myself 
who  Is  close  to  the  "firing  line.'  it  Is  simply 
not  true  I  have  already  pointed  out  cer'aln 
areas  of  such  interference 

The  Issvie.  as  I  see  It,  Is  i.ot  whether  we 
are  willing  to  accept  a  measure  of  Interfer- 
ence In  order  to  obtain  Pederal  support 
We  already  suffer  that  Interfe.'ence  TTie 
proposition  Is  to  get  the  needed  support 
from  a  Federal  agency  that  Is  respKinslve  to 
the  purposes  of  higher  e<!ucatlon  Instead  of  a 
military  agency  to  which  education  Is  a 
nuisance  The  Interference,  then,  If  any.  ts 
likely  to  be  of  a  more  constructive  s<irt  In 
my  brief  observations  of  nationally  sup- 
ported European  universities.  In  reading 
scientific  papers  emerging  from  such  univer- 
sities over  the  years,  In  my  contacts  with 
European  professors  at  such  universities.  I 
have  found  nothing  to  persuade  me  that 
Federal  supp<:)rt  of  higher  education  Is 
Inherently  dangerous. 


PEDERAL  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  take  a  few  moments  to  give  a 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Crovern- 
ment  Operations  relating  to  Pederal  sci- 
entific programs.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations,  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  scientific  pro- 
grams of  our  Government,  and  the 
research  programs  which  are  either  con- 
ducted by  or  sponsored  by  Government 
agenc.i  s. 


Madam  President,  for  the  past  4  years 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  conducted  extensive 
studies  on  the  various  aspects  of  govern- 
mental operations  in  the  field  of  science 
and  technology.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Or- 
ganizations held  hearings  In  both  the 
85th  and  86th  Congresses  relative  to 
proposed  reorganizations  of  Pederal  sci- 
ence activities,  with  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping a  properly  coordinated  program 
for  administering  Uiese  functions.  I  am 
submitting,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  a  summary  of  the  committee's 
ewtivlties  in  this  area,  and  brief  com- 
ments on  the  various  reiwrts  and  pro- 
pi>6ed  legislative  actiorxs  which  have  been 
Ls-sutxl  or  considered  by  the  committee. 

SCIENCE   AND   TECHNOLOOT 

COMMITTrC     PSOCKAMS.     8STM     AND     SSTH 
(  ONCKKSSES 

IJuring  the  86th  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
staff  study  of  Government  science  opera- 
tions and  the  need  for  reorganization  of 
rortaln  science  activities,  initiated  in  the 
85th  Congress.  Based  upon  this  study, 
a  bill  iS  3126>.  entitled  the  "Science  and 
Technology  Act  of  1958,  '  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  during  the  85th  Congress, 
which  contained  provisions  authorizing. 
first,  creation  of  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology;  second,  coordina- 
tion and  Improvement  of  Federal  func- 
tions relating  to  assembling,  translating, 
collating,  retrieving,  and  distributing  sci- 
entific information;  third,  educational 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
a.«vsisting  students  beyond  the  secondary 
school  level  in  the  fields  of  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  mathematics,  and 
eiKineering;  fourth,  establishment  of 
National  Institutes  of  Scientific  Re- 
,search;  and  fifth,  establishment  of  co- 
operative programs  outside  of  the 
Ignited  States  for  collecting,  collating, 
translating,  abstracting,  and  disseminat- 
ing scientific  and  technological  informa- 
tion, and  to  conduct  and  support  other 
scientific  activities,  throuxh  the  use  of 
foreiKii  currency  credits.  Senate  Docu- 
ment No  90.  85th  Congress,  provides 
complete  information  relative  to  the  pro- 
visions and  objectives  of  8.  3126. 

DEf.VRTMEST    OF    S<'IENCE    AND    TECHNOLOCY    ACT 
or       1»S9 

On  January  23.  1959.  a  revised  bill 
iS.  676 1  entitled  "Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  Act  of  1959."  was  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate.  Title  I  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  was  the  only 
section  of  the  original  bill  which  was  In- 
corporated in  S  676.  In  its  progress  re- 
port to  the  Senate  the  committee  stated : 

The  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
w.is  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to  hold 
hearings  on  title  I  during  the  85th  Congress, 
due  to  the  rereference  of  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Astronautics  and 
Space,  but  the  staff,  at  the  direction  of  the 
committee,  has  maintained  a  continuing 
study  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  The  response  of  scientists 
to  the  staff  proposal,  since  the  release  of 
Senate  Document  No  90,  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  helpful  Constructive  criti- 
cisms In  opposition  to  the  proposal,  as  well 
as  stimulating   and   cogent   alternative   sug- 
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gestlons  have  been  received  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sought  by  the  committee.  The 
committee,  therefore,  proposes  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  original  and  alternative  proposals 
m  tlie  86th  Congress  and  to  give  all  of  them 
careful  conslde-atlon.  with  a  view  to  rec- 
onitncnding  additional  reorganization  of  sci- 
ence jjrograms  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Ciovernment  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary 
to  (.Tret  the  essential  coordination  of  such 
nctivltles  iS.  Rept.  No.  349fl,  86th  Cong., 
p    14). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations  held 
hoaniiKS  on  S  676  and  a  related  bill, 
S  585,  to  establish  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  to  prescribe  the  functions 
thereof,  on  April  16  and  17,  1959.  In  my 
opening  statement  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  I  made  it  clear  that  the 
main  objective  of  the  committee  in  con- 
ducting these  hearings  was  to  place 
emphasis  up>on  the  need  to  effect  neces- 
sary and  desirable  reorganizations  within 
the  Federal  structure  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  scientific  activities,  and  to  pro- 
mote better  centralization  and  coordina- 
tion of  Pederal  science  programs  and 
operations.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
bill  then  under  consideration  should  be 
considered  merely  as  an  approach  to  the 
problems  involved,  and  did  not  represent 
any  final  conclusions  of  the  committee; 
that  the  committee  hoped,  through  hear- 
ings, to  develop  testimony  which  would 
lead  to  the  approval  of  legislation  which 
would  promote  more  eflQciency  in  govern- 
mental science  activities  and  develop  the 
proper  framework  imder  which  science 
and  technology  can  be  molded  to  the 
greatest  common  good. 

COMMISSION  ON  A  DKPARTMEIfT  OT  SCICNCS  AND 
TaCHNOLOCT 

Practically  every  witness  who  testified 
was  in  agreement  that,  in  order  to  Insure 
the  establishment  of  a  workable  and 
acceptable  program  for  the  proper  co- 
ordination of  Pederal  science  activities, 
reorpanizations  in  existing  Pederal  agen- 
cies dealing  with  science,  technology,  or 
engineering  would  be  required.  Some  of 
the  witnesses  supported  the  objectives  of 
S.  676,  and  others  expressed  opposition, 
at  least  until  more  information  was 
available  as  to  what  agencies  of  the  Ped- 
eral Government  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  proposed  new  Department,  or  in 
any  agency  that  may  be  established  for 
the  centralization  of  such  activities. 

There  was  also  general  agreement. 
however,  that  there  was  an  urgent  need 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
patterned  along  the  lines  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  to  conduct  a  study  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  Department  of  Science 
should  be  created,  and,  if  such  a  depart- 
ment were  found  to  be  desirable,  that  the 
proposed  commission  should  recommend 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
which  functioTis  now  being  performed  by 
other  departments,  agencies,  and  inde- 
pendent establishments  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  be  transferred  to  such  de- 
partment. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  commission 
should  be  comjxwed  of  eminent  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  science  who  are  recog- 
nized leaders  of  the  scientific  community, 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  were  engaged  in 
basic  civilian  science  activities,  and  of 


members  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Qovemment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  initial  hear- 
ings on  April  16  and  17,  1959,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, at  the  direction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee drafted  a  bill  to  accomplish  these 
objectives.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  introduced  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  on  May  5,  as  S.  1851,  and  further 
hearings  on  S.  676,  S.  586,  and  S.  1851 
were  held  on  May  28. 1959. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
committee, S.  1851  was  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  on  June  18,  1959 — 
Senate  Report  No.  408 — but  no  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  Senate.  In  its 
report,  the  committee  concluded: 

Unless  legislative  action  is  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  establish  some  medium  through 
which  reliable  Information  and  supporting 
technical  data  Is  made  available  to  Congress 
by  officials  who  are  responsive  to  Its  needs, 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  will  continue 
to  be  denied  access  to  facts  and  reliable 
Information  necessary  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess In  establishing  policies  In  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology.  Under  the  present 
policy.  Congress  Is  denied  access  to  such 
Information  through  the  appointment  of 
officials  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  advisory  groups  compKised  of  the 
leading  scientists  and  engineers  throughout 
the  country.  These  app>olntees  are  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  President  and  the  field  is 
preempted  insofar  as  the  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned In  Its  efforts  to  obtain  reliable  and 
factual  Information  which  is  essential  to  the 
legislative  branch  If  It  Is  to  perform  Its 
normal   constitutional  functions. 

BCIENCK    PEOCRAlfS BSTK    CONGRESS     (S.    KEPT. 

NO.  120) 

It  was  the  conclusion  of  this  commit- 
tee, therefore,  regardless  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  administrative  spokes- 
men— who  opposed  all  three  of  the  bills 
on  which  hearings  were  held — that  there 
is  a  real  need  for  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion to  study  the  problems  relating  to  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  order  that 
the  Congress  may  have  access  to  officials 
who  are  responsive  to  its  requirements, 
and  pro'vided  with  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  effect  an  equitable  solution  to 
the  present  problems  relating  to  Federal 
science  programs  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

During  the  85th  Congress,  following 
hearings  on  Pederal  operations  relating 
to  the  assembly,  documentation,  and  re- 
trieval of  scientific  information,  the  staff 
was  directed  to  prepare  a  supplemental 
report  on  administrative  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  science  programs  estab- 
lished under  authority  of  legislation  ap- 
proved in  the  85th  Congress,  and  to  in- 
clude a  summation  of  proposals  on  which 
actions  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress. This  rejxDrt,  which  I  filed  in  the 
Senate  on  March  23,  1959 — Senate  Re- 
port No.  120:  Science  Programs,  86th 
Congress — included  details  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  program  approved 
by  the  last  Congress.  First,  authorizing 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  coordination 
of  Federal  activities  dealing  witli  the 
gathering,  collating,  and  distribution  oi 
scientific  information,  and  to  contract 
through  private  groups  qualified  in  this 


field  for  the  performance  of  such  services 
as  are  necessary  to  perfect  a  national 

program  to  insure  that  scientific  Infor- 
mation will  be  made  available  to  scien- 
tists and  others  who  require  such  infor- 
mation; second,  administrative  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  NSF,  and 
other  agencies  in  other  areas  of  science, 
such  as  the  cflectiveness  of  programs 
relating  to  educational  grants  and  the 
utilization  of  foreign  currencies  in  as- 
sembling, translating,  and  distribution  of 
scientific  materials  abroad;  and  third, 
establishment  of  Institutes  of  Scientific 
Research  as  proposed  in  the  original 
Science  and  Technology  Act  of  1958.  in 
the  fields  of  meteorology,  oceanography, 
and  other  basic  sciences  which  will  re- 
quire substantial  Federal  support  and 
contributions. 

DOCUMENTATION,    INDEXING,    AND    RETRIEVAL    OF 
SCHNTIFIC  INFORMATION   (S.  DOC.  NO.  113) 

Following  adjoximment  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress,  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  further  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
and  evaluation  of  progress  made  since 
1958  in  regard  to  the  development  of 
science  information  processing  and  re- 
trieval programs  and  systems  established 
by  Federal  agencies.  Special  attention 
was  to  be  directed  to  agency  actions 
taken  to  implement  recommendations 
made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgan- 
ization of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, for  the  improvement  of  science 
information  retrieval  processes. 

The  staff  was  instructed  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  systems  now  in  op>eration 
or  being  developed  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies operating  in  scientific  areas  con- 
cerned with  specialized  programs  involv- 
\rm  assembling,  coordinating,  indexing, 
retrieving,  and  disseminating  scientific 
and  technological  information  and  data 
required  to  carry  on  their  programs  more 
cfiiciently  and  expeditiously.  Special 
emphasis  was  to  be  given  to  systems  engi- 
neering, the  development  and  utilization 
of  retrieval  systems,  and  the  economical 
utilization  of  electronic  machines  or 
equipment  now  available  or  being  de- 
signed to  speed  up  the  retrieval  process. 

Pursuant  to  this  directive  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  staff  developed  information 
in  the  following  four  areas  of  scientific 
documentation  and  information  process- 
ing: 

First.  The  present  status  of  systems 
and  equipment,  relating  to  assembling, 
translating,  indexing,  abstracting,  stor- 
ing, processing,  retrieving,  and  dis- 
seminating scientific  and  technological 
information,  now  in  operation  or  being 
developed  within  Pederal  agencies  con- 
sidered to  be  most  active  in  science  and 
technology. 

Second.  Programs  already  developed 
or  being  perfected  to  modernize  systems 
of  mechanized  Information  processing 
and  retrieval,  by  recognized  authorities 
operating  in  this  field  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third.  Descriptive  data  relative  to  the 
latest  and  most  proficient  mechanized 
systems  and  machines  now  available  or 
being  developed  for  the  improvement  of 
Federal  scientific  information  retrieval 
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operations,  from  reprMenUtive  design- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  automation 
equipment 

fourth.  Reports  from  certain  selected 
private  Industries  as  to  progress  they 
have  made  In  perfecting  information  re- 
trieval systems  designed  to  meet  their 
own  needs,  with  recommendations  for 
improvement  of  Federal  operations  in 
this  area. 

The  staff  study  entitled  "Documenta- 
tion. Indexing,  and  Retrieval  of  Scientific 
Information,"  was  approved  for  printing 
as  a  committee  print  and  released  on  May 
24.  1960.  E>ue  to  the  demand  for  copies 
of  the  report,  the  committee  requested 
authority  from  the  Senate — Senate  Res- 
olution 333 — to  print  the  staff  report  as 
a  Senate  document,  which  was  approved 
on  June  28,  1960 — Senate  Document  No. 
113.  The  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  sets  forth  com- 
ments from  participating  groups  and 
others  who  were  interested  in  its  con- 
tents, and  there  has  been  a  continuing 
demand  for  copies  since  it  was  released 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  the  recog- 
nition which  has  been  given  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  document,  I  ask  that  a 
review  of  the  publication  by  the  book 
review  editor  of  the  American  Archivist, 
which  appeared  in  its  January  1961  issue. 
be  printed  In  the  Rkcoko  at  this  point  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DOCXJMKNTATION.  Inoczzng,  AKD   RmuXVAL  or 
SCIENTinC  lUTOmUATlON 

<A  study  of  Federal  and  non-KederaJ  science 
Information  processing  and  retrieval  pro- 
gr&XDB.  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment 
Operations,  86th  Cong.,  Sd  sess  .  S  Doc. 
113.  Washington,  1060.  zlll.  383  p  .  70  cents) 

This  document  should  be  read  by  all  with 
profeealonal  or  occupational  Interest  In  man- 
aging Information.  Archlvlsta,  records  man- 
agers, librarians,  docxunentatlon  specialists, 
and  organization  and  methods  personnel  who 
must  deal  with  originating,  processing,  stor- 
ing, and  retrieving  Information  will  And  here 
concise,  thought-provoking  statements  of  to- 
day's problems  of  managing  all  types  of  In- 
formation as  well  as  current  and  planned 
solutions  This  study,  unlike  many  similar 
reports,  does  not  magnify  today's  accom- 
plishments out  of  proportion  to  the  unsolved 
problems  that  remain.  Instead.  It  empha- 
sizes the  future  by  acknowledging  that  Infor- 
mation Is  being  produced  In  quantities  to 
overtax  severely  our  present  systems  of  dis- 
tribution and  assimilation. 

The  worlt  presents  the  programs  of  20- 
odd  Federal  agencies  In  sununary  form,  with 
detailed  data  on  progress  In  selected  agencies 
such  as  the  Armed  Services  Technical  In- 
formation Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, thj  Library  of  Congress,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Blo-Sdence  Information  Ex- 
change. It  also  treats  the  science  Informa- 
tion and  retrieval  programs  of  some  19  non- 
Federal  groups.  In  varying  degrees  of  detail. 
The  working  areas  covered  Include  the  ex- 
change of  biological  and  medical  research 
data,  the  abstracting  and  Information  serv- 
ices of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  storage 
and  retrieval  of  patent  information,  the 
prepsiration  of  Indexes  and  bibliographies  by 
various  agencies,  language  translation  sys- 
tems, and  weather  forecasting  Including  the 
processing  of  data  from  outer-space  satel- 
lites. 


Despite  the  advances  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  "hardware"  the  need  for  'educating" 
the  mechanical  equipment  Is  emphasized 
This  education  process,  it  ia  demonstrated, 
requires  the  pooling  of  the  knowledge,  skills, 
and  techniques  of  both  professional  and 
semtprofessional  discipline.*;  Interdiscipli- 
nary rivalries,  which  hinder  and  sometimes 
prevent  cooperative  efforts  In  this  urea,  are 
also  hlghllght«xl. 

Problems  of  leas-than-exact  replies  to 
mechanized  Inquiries  are  discussed  The 
question  of  what  data  U^  feed  the  rnechanlcul 
memory,  so  that  answers  to  future  inquiries 
win  be  reasonably  accurate  and  complete 
directly  focuses  attention  <in  the  field  of 
subject  Indexing  Here  the  need  for  inter- 
change of  knowledge  Is  p.iramount  The 
abstracter,  the  Indexer  the  machine  pro- 
gramer,  and  the  user  must  pool  their  needs 
and  capacities  to  produce  elTectlve  and  effi- 
cient systems 

No  solutions  are  offered  .is  to  the  "one 
best  way"  to  Index,  since  the  problems  of 
the  "close"  match  have  not  been  solved 
except  by  numerous  compromise  techniques 

This  report  Is  not  afterdlnner  reading 
The  subject  matter  Is  complex  the  technical 
presentations  require  careful  attention,  and 
the  analyses  are  presented  In  depth  Use  uf 
alphabetic  symbols  for  agencies,  programs, 
systems,  and  machines,  further  complicates 
reading  and  analysis  Despite  the  lart;e- 
scale  problems  dlscu-ssed.  the  basic  factors 
of  these  problems  and  their  solutions  are 
readily  translated  to  apply  to  the  day- to- 
day occupational  needs  of  those  who  must 
prepare,  process.  ^Une.  and  retrieve  infor- 
mation—  be  It  technical  or  nontechnical, 
scientific  or  nonsclentlflc. 

Vernon    B    Sante.s 

PRT<;RAV     Ff)R    THE    ".TTH    (  •  l  NGRfS.S 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  Pre.sident, 
in  view  of  the  continuinR  need  for  re- 
organization of  Federal  science  activities. 
and  the  desirability  of  further  improvinK 
the  Federal  programs  dealing  with  the 
processing  and  retrieval  of  scientific  in- 
formation, the  committee  directed  the 
staff  to  revise  the  legislative  propo.saLs 
submitted  to  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, in  an  effort  to  overcome  certain 
objections  raised  with  respect  to  these 
bills,  and  to  perfect  the  language  to  con- 
form more  concisely  toward  attainment 
of  desirable  objectives  to  meet  current 
needs,  for  committee  consideration  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Congress. 

Two  of  these  proposals  drafted  by  the 
staff  would  provide  for  first,  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, with  a  comprehensive  declara- 
tion of  congressional  policy,  and  an  out- 
line of  the  objectives  the  Commission 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
achieve:  and  second,  the  elevation  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  a  Department  of  Health,  Eki- 
ucatlon,  and  Technology — in  lieu  of  the 
original  proposal  to  create  a  new  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology — 
with  certain  existing  civilian  science 
functions  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment and  appropriate  new  agencies 
created  to  properly  coordinate  these  ac- 
tivities. 

The  latter  bill,  which  has  not  as  yet 
been  Introduced,  proposes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  be  reorganized  to  Include  cer- 
tain civilian  science  activities  and  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government,  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Technology,  and 
would  transfer  the  functions  of  the  So- 


cial Security  Administration  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  change  the 
name  of  that  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This 
proposal  would  In  no  way  impair  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  medical 
sciences  and  education.  But,  by  trans- 
ferring certain  comi-onents  of  other  de- 
partment.s  to  the  reorganized  Depart- 
ment. It  is  directed  toward  achieving 
better  coordination  of  general  science 
programs  with  the  medical  sciences  and 
education. 

The  propo.sed  bill  providing  for  the 
establi.shment  of  a  Comission  on  Science 
and  Technology  is  similar  to  a  bill,  S. 
1851.  reported  favorably  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  in  the 
86th  Congress,  to  create  a  Commission 
on  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  revised  draft  contains  a 
broadened  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  and  objectives,  and  places  more 
empha.sis  on  the  need  for  a  study  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  improvement  of 
Federal  programs  for  processing  and 
retrieval  of  scientific  information. 

Madam  President.  I  have  made  this 
rather  sketchy  report  primarily  because 
of  its  importance  in  the  light  of  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  We  spend  billions  of  dollars 
in  this  country  on  science  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  rather 
persistently,  and  I  would  say  emphati- 
cally, pursued  a  course  of  investigation 
of  such  science  activities.  I  reported 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  we  .sought  additional  ap- 
propriations for  our  subcommittee,  on 
the  proijress  we  had  made.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  as  a  result  of  the  subcom- 
mittee activity  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
about  much  more  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  Government,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  medical  research.  I  think 
we  have  been  able  to  save  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  elimination  of 
duplicated  items.  I  know  that  we  have 
at  least  helped  the  scientific  community 
by  bringing  together  the  .«^ientlflc  in- 
formation of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in 
a  manageable  form. 

We  found  instances  in  which  depart- 
ments were  working  without  any  idea 
that  the  same  work  was  being  under- 
taken somewhere  else  in  the  Govern- 
ment 

We  have  at  long  last  been  able  to  bring 
about  a  record  of  the  $22  billion  of  re- 
search carried  on  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment No  such  record  has  ever 
previously  existed,  despite  the  fact  that 
Congre.ss  has  been  appropriating  billions 
of  dollars  for  research 

We  have  been  able  to  do  a  better  job 
m  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  by 
the  careful,  methodical  investigation  and 
cooperation  of  the  staff  in  particular  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorgsuiization. 

The  work  of  .some  of  these  subcommit- 
tees of  Congress  goes  rather  unheralded, 
and  particularly  the  work  of  the  staffs 
of  subcommittees.  Generally,  the  work 
of  a  subcommittee  In  Congress  gains 
fame  and  attention  when  it  proves  that 
someone  has  committed  an  evil  act,  or 
that  there  has  been  corruption,  or  if  one 
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can  find  a  Communist  behind  some  book 
or  in  some  library  or  behind  some  bush. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of 
Uie  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  the  special  subcommittee  that  is  re- 
lated to  that  in  the  field  of  international 
medical  research  has?  done  much  good 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  made  it  possible  to  save  many  dol- 
lars to  the  taxpayeis  without  in  any 
way  reducing  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  undertaken. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  staff,  and  I 
wi.sh  to  thank  Senators  who  have  worked 
with  us  on  this  rather  unheralded 
endeavor. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUES- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators,  I  p<jint  out  that  there 
are  no  bills  on  the  calendar,  with  the 
exception  of  the  feed  ?rains  bill.  There- 
fore. I  express  the  hope  that  committees 
will  use  wisely  the  time  at  their  disposal 
this  weekend  and  on  Monday,  so  that 
there  will  be  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration. 

Next  week  will  lik(?ly  be  a  busy  one. 
On  Tuesday  we  shall  bring  up  the 
Executive  Calendar  and  consider  nomi- 
nations. There  will  be  some  contro- 
versial nominations.  I  hope  Senators 
will  keep  that  in  mind. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  de- 
pressed-area bill  will  be  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  Monday, 
and.  if  .so.  we  should  like  to  call  it  up 
later  in  the  week. 

The  feed  grains  bill  may  be  brought 
up  next  week.  We  certainly  want  to 
expedite  action  on  this  bill.  I  under- 
stand it  is  possible  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  will  repwjrt  a  rule  for  it  on 
Monday. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btro]  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  which  has  already 
passed  the  House.  If  possible,  we  shall 
try  to  bring  up  that  bill  next  week  as 
well. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  meet  Monday  to  consider  the  OECD 
bill.  There  is  a  possibility  that  that 
bill  may  be  reported   out  next  week. 

Therefore  all  of  the-se  measures  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  and  it  may  be  entirely 
possible  that  next  week  the  Senate  will 
meet  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday. 
and  Friday. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tees  be  authorized  to  file  reports  during 
the  period  the  Senate  is  not  in  session. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 


NATURAL  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  observe  that  Members 
of  this  body  have  heard  more  about  the 
importance  of  natural  resource  develop- 
ment in  the  past  month  or  so  than  in 
any  other  comparative  period  in  recent 
years. 

At  the  end  of  January,  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources published  its  massive  findings  on 
the  immediacy  and  gravity  of  the  water 
problems  facing  the  United  States,  and 
its  eminent  chairman,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kkrr]  presented  the  report  to  the  Senate 
with  an  eloquent  and  challenging  speech. 

Then,  on  February  23,  this  body  re- 
ceived the  forceful  resource  message  of 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States — 
a  message  which  heralded  the  end  of  the 
no-new-starts  policy  and  the  beginning 
of  an  era  of  accelerated  resource  and 
economic  development  for  the  West. 

I  would  like  now  to  add  to  the  resource 
development  discussion  a  few  comments 
on  the  final  report  of  the  Kermedy-John- 
son  Natural  Resources  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, which  was  also  issued  during  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  report,  as  Senators  know,  was 
formulated  by  a  committee  of  485  mem- 
bers, representing  all  of  the  States  and 
a  crosis  section  of  resource  interests.  It 
formed  a  basis  for  many  observations 
contained  in  the  Presidents  resource 
message,  and  in  "some  ways  is  supple- 
mentary to  it.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KiNNEDY-JoHNSON    NatiRAL    RFSOURCES 

Advisory  CoMMrxTEi: — Final  Report 
The  Kennedy-Johnson  Natural  Resources 
Advisory  Committee  is  proud  of  its  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  In  the  campaign  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Because  of  the  commit- 
ments for  constructive  resource  development 
and  conservation  made  by  the  President  dur- 
ing his  campaign,  we  look  forward  to  an 
administration  that  will  establish  landmarks 
of  achievement  toward  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  protection  for  the  rightful  heritage 
of  all  Americans. 

We  know  that  vigorous  new  leadership  Is 
essential  If  we  are  to  conserve  our  renewable 
resoiu-ces  of  water,  soil,  forests  and  wildlife, 
and  that  full  development  of  these  resources 
is  necessary  to  make  possible  the  economic 
growth  essential  to  America's  role  in  the  free 
world.  We  believe  that  the  widest  enjoyment 
of  benefits  of  our  natural  resources  should 
be  made  available  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

An  adequate  water  supply  for  our  grow- 
ing population  will  be  a  major  domestic 
problem  for  many  years  to  come.  The  physi- 
cal needs  of  urbanlsm  greatly  accelerate  this 
crisis.  With  these  problems  In  mind,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  new  resoitrce  challenges 
of  urbanlsm  be  met  by  closely  coordinated 
Federal-State  efforts.  If  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  Is  created,  It  should  Include 
within  Its  framework  a  team  of  experts  who 


can  work  with  the  regular  resource  agencies 
In  meettng  some  of  these  problems. 

Existmg  Federal  agencies  can  do  the  work 
necessary  for  a  meaningful  conservation  pro- 
gram. Conflicts  between  agencies  can  only 
serve  to  delay  or  defeat  fulfillment  of  natural 
resource  programs.  Policy  guidance  can 
come  from  the  President  and  a  Council  of 
Resovirce  and  Conservation  Advisers  in  the 
OflBce  of  the  President. 

Growing  water  needs  make  Imperative  the 
development  of  long-range  research  programs 
for  the  conversion  of  saline  and  brackish 
waters.  Improved  recharging  methods  of 
ground  water  supply  are  also  needed. 

Research  into  Impjroved  methods  for  the 
construction  of  waterway  projects  should 
also  be  pressed.  Full  study  should  be  given 
to  the  ix>66ibillty  of  using  nuclear  devices 
for  the  construction  of  these  projects  and 
the  recovery  of  minerals,  including  oil  from 
shale. 

BUEKIETARY    POLICY 

We  welcome  the  end  of  the  "no  new 
starts"  policy.  We  believe  that  the  national 
budget  ixjlicy  should  distinguish  between 
capital  investment  and  operating  expendi- 
tures in  the  natural  resources  field.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  measure  all 
the  benefits  of  projects  In  relation  to  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole  and  the  na- 
tional goals  of  all  the  people. 

The  restrictive  interpretations  of  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  A-47  should  be  ended 
at  once.  We  believe  that  a  restudy  of  the 
effect  of  this  circular  should  be  ordered  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  that  all  pro- 
visions inconsistent  with  the  stated  goals 
of  the  Kennedy  administration  should  be 
eliminated  or  changed.  The  "taxes  fore- 
gone" calculation  added  into  feasibility 
studies  by  A-47  is  an  example. 

Recreation  benefits  are  becoming  each 
year  a  more  valuable  part  of  every  type  of 
water  project.  Recreational  features  should 
be  developed  to  the  maxlm\im  in  all  Federal 
water  projects  and  these  benefits  should  be 
included  in  calculating  the  value  of  these 
projects. 

The  tendency  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  recent  years  to  discourage  project  devel- 
opment by  Imposing  excessive  requirements 
on  local  Interests  should  be  modified  to  meet 
water  needs  realistically.  Special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  problems  of 
undeveloped  and   depressed  areas. 

The  Department  of  Defense  should  fur- 
nish, on  request  by  an  agency  engaged  in 
evaluating  any  {woject  pursuant  to  congres- 
sional action,  an  opinion  for  transmission 
with  the  agency's  report  to  Congress,  as 
to  the  value  of  the  project,  If  any,  to  the 
American  defense  potential,  with  particular 
reference  to  transpcH-tatlon.  electric  power, 
the  production  of  human  and  animal  food, 
and   other  factors. 

FLOOD   CONTROL   AND   RECLAMATION 

Highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the 
early  completion  of  urgently  needed  flood 
control  projects  already  authorized  and 
prompt  action  should  be  taken  toward  au- 
thorization of  projects  that  have  been  often 
delayed  because  of  unreasonable  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  restrictions.  We  cannot  achieve 
full  development  c»f  our  national  economy 
until  we  are  assured  of  the  flood  protection 
necessary  for  all  of  our  river  valleys.  These 
projects  are  income -producing,  wealth-creat- 
ing assets,  In  addition  to  protecting  lives  and 
property. 

The  reclamation  of  land  should  be  re- 
stored as  an  essential  part  of  our  natural  re- 
sources program  under  historic  policies  Initi- 
ated by  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  control  specu- 
lation and  monopoly  as  a  means  of  assuring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  The  continued  development  of  sup- 
plemental water  supplies  for  existing  Irri- 
gated acres  and  the  opening  of  new  lands  for 
settlement  through  reclamation  are  entirely 
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consistent  with  loB«-t«rm  national  objec- 
tives. Sucli  devatopmrat  imtovVIm  a  most 
important  bule  element  to  a  auccemmiul  re- 
gional ecooiamy,  a  staMe  diversified  a^cul- 
ture.  The  full  daTelopment  of  our  river 
basins  carriea  with  It  not  only  flood  control 
and  reclamation  bcneAti.  but  power,  naviga- 
tion, and  recraattataal  dividends  wblch  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  economy  we  eeefc. 

SOIL  COHSmVSTIOH  AITO  WATTraSHED 
MCVKX^FICKNT 

Renewed  emphaals  In  our  soil  conservatiun 
program  should  be  placed  on  permanent  con- 
servauon  practloea.  The  program  should 
treat  the  causes,  rather  thin  the  symptoms. 
or  destructive  aoU  eroalon  The  S'A\  con- 
servation program  oX  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  symbolic  of  the  deUlcuted 
conservation  outlook  of  the  i  cw  ddm:nis- 
tratlon. 

Few  resource  programs  can  directly  l>ene- 
flt  as  many  citizens  In  as  many  States  at  so 
small  a  relative  cort  as  the  small  watershed 
program  Beneflclanes  of  this  program  are 
not  merely  farmera.  btrt  milllnns  of  people 
In  towns  and  cities.  The  recreational  po- 
tential, largely  unmeastired.  wlU  be  inval- 
uable to  many  more  millions  in  the  large 
urban  areas.  It  could  be  on"^  of  the  prime 
forces  In  bringing  lasting  help  to  economi- 
cally depref8i?d  areas. 

A-iready  local  organizations  have  applied 
far  help  In  some  1.400  watersheds  c^  ntaln- 
Ing  about  100  million  acres  of  land  Appli- 
cations are  falling  off.  however,  because  of 
the  long  delay  between  the  flMng  of  the  ap- 
plication and  the  time  when  the  projects  can 
be  reached  for  consideration — a  situation  at- 
tributable to  limited  planning  funds  that 
have  heretofore  been  allocated  to  this  vital 
program. 

Administration  policy  should  include  the 
following  objectives: 

1.  A  goal  of  2.000  watersheds  completed 
or  under  construction  by  19»')8 

2.  Completion  by  1968  of  the  .>rlglnal  pilot 
watershed's 

3  Provision  of  adequate  I'^an  funds  f->r 
local  or^anteatlons. 

4.  Organization  of  future  y-ars"  budgets 
so  that  resource  conservation  programs  will 
be  separated  from  unrelated  activities  The 
rmall  watershed  program  ha.s  been  handi- 
capped by  competing  for  fur- da  wl»h  the 
many  other  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Tt  should  be  coru^ldered  In  re- 
laMon  to  related  programs  of  th"  Ct>rn8  of 
Bnglneers.  reclamation,  and  other  public 
works  activities. 

rowEB 

Irjng-range  energy  resource  development 
objectives  based  upon  forecast.';  of  need  and 
the  public  Interest  should  be  esUibiiohed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  national  energy  and  fuels  policy  to  guide 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  resource  de- 
velopment should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
to  provide : 

I  Progressive  evaluation  standards  for 
multiple-purpose  projects. 

2.  Cost  allocation  formulas  for  multiple- 
purpose  projects  which  are  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  regulation   by  competition. 

S  Abundant  electricity  at  minimum  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  whether  he  Is 
served  by  Investor-owned,  l^cal  public,  or 
cooperative  distribution  systems 

4.  P^illy  adequate  conservation  of  non- 
renewable energy  sources. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  co- 
operation with  othar  agencies,  must  reassert 
Its  responsibility  to  provide  long-range  plan- 
ning of  generation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties to  meet  future  needs,  with  immediate 
attention  to  the  economic  necessity  of  Inter- 
regional Federal  transmission  ties.  The  so- 
called  Keating  ameiMlment  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Regional  wholesale  power  supply  systems 
should  be  made  responsible  for  meeting  the 


expanding  wholesale  power  requirements  of 
all  reta-i  el»ctrlc  syslt-oii  ai  U\e  lowest  pos- 
sible coHt  and  supplied  with  as  much  hydm- 
electrlc  capacity  as  Is  erononMcaily  fea.'*ible 
for  l>w-co6t  i""''f '"g  power  ajul  reserve  cii- 
p.aclty 

Falling  water  coal  at  th<»  mine  mouth, 
at  iinic  energy,  or  even  solar  energy  cou'd 
suppJy  tiie  fuel,  depending  upon  condKUms 
in  vaxlcus  regions  Because  our  supplies  of 
coal  are  plentiful  and  ofen  more  useftii 
whf'n  converted  to  eiec'rlrsty  an  Impor'.int 
part  of  the  power  should  be  '  coal  by  wire" 
fr-xn  the  now-depressed  mining  ar^-as  m  West 
Vlnngiu  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  cjul  and 
lignite    lepo.-,i:s  of  the  West 

Atomic  i;)ower.  develupcU  and  financed  by 
the  pcsiple.  sh'^'Uld  be  made  available  from 
Federal  nuclear  powrrrilants  as  soon  as  pro- 
durtlor.  COS'S  can  be  materially  reduced 

NAVir;\Ti(>N 

The  waterways  of  the  United  States  play 
a  vl'al  role  lii  the  economic  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation  Their  improve - 
m'^nt  iinrt  modTniz  itl'-'n  '•on.'sMtite  one  of 
onr  mTSt  productive  public  Investment-^, 
highly  rewardl-ig  l.'  the  .^me^l  an  free  en^.T- 
prise  economy.  The  freedom  I'f  the  water- 
ways f-om  tolls  or  toU-equivaleut  charges  or 
taxes  U  fundamental  U)  their  continued  .-oa- 
trlljution  f  an  cxp.mdlng  n.itlonal  economy 

.^vallablllty  of  low-co^t  water  tr.msporta- 
tl'>n  provld**  a  f'-iunds'lon  for  ecnni  mic 
gr  >w*'i  which  could  not  occur  on  a  comri.ira- 
ble  scale  In  its  absence  It  ha*  generated  a 
major  postwar  inilustrial  exp.iiislon  along  the 
NatiDt  8  n.i'igab.e  waterways,  providing 
abundant  opportunity  for  prl-. ate  Invest- 
mon'.  affording  employment  of  a  high  pro- 
duf-tlve  character  fir  hundreds  of  thou.wrids 
of  our  people,  and  p-eu'^ratlrg  greatly  en- 
larged productive  capiblllty  for  economic 
welfare  and  the  natiotui  d»'fenne 

N  ivigatlou  Impr'  vements  have  eiMblted 
their  values  most  .strikingly  In  stimulating 
develc.nment  of  reriuri-ps  in  regions  of  the 
count.-y  where  crowth  hns  hereuifnre  LiftT'^d 
throui'h  lack  of  rcn  •.•nic  .)r'-p<;<(  tn  *o'!rf-e"i 
of  raw  materials  nnd  msrkets  The  rapid  In- 
crea.«e  In  tonnages  of  farm  cr  'ps  •■hlnped  bv 
water  has  been  substantially  reducing  the 
dl-'pirlty  between  centrd  market  prices  mid 
lncom»  realization  on  the  f.irin  Stimulus 
to  water-dependent  Industry  provided  by  Im- 
pr. .ver^.^nts  to  hnrhors  nnd  wi'erways  has 
been  "f  special  benefit  to  rerlons  «ufTer!ng 
from  the  loss  of  traditional  liidu.«trlee  :i.s  a 
result  of  technological  factors  By  virtue 
of  miXieruLZed  w  o.er  tran-poriat.on.  exten- 
sive areas  of  the  Nation  have  been  contend- 
ing successfully  with  tlie  forces  i.f  efon mir 
stagnation  and  moving  toward  full  par- 
ticipation In  nation:il  standards  of  pr'xlac- 
tlvity   and   Incdme 

The  emerging  problems  of  the  futvire  ur- 
gently demand  a  vignr'VUi  rededication  to  the 
phr.jftopjhy  of  f.-ee  waterways  Improvement 
CoiisideratioMs  of  national  security  Involv- 
ing encriuragernent  to  dispersal  of  strategic 
Industry,  capabilities  f.ir  low-cost  maj^s  trans- 
portathin  of  b.uslc  Industrial  comm'xUtlei 
and  fuel.s.  economy  in  the  consumiitlon  of 
fuels  and  scarce  materials,  and  optimum 
recuF>eratlve  power  following  heuvy  iiu;  lear 
attack,  also  counsel  an  expanded  program 
of    waterways    Improvement 

The  enormous  growth  of  trafllc  on  the 
waterway  system  In  the  postw.ir  years  la  be- 
ginning seriously  to  overtax  Its  present 
capacity  throughout  exv-n^lve  rearh''s 
These  deficiencies  pre.sent  a  grave  challenge 
to  more  purposeful  direction  ■  f  our  national 
efforts  The  demand  for  water  trauFporta- 
tlon  win  probably  double  by  198*)  Dofl- 
clenoles  In  harbor  and  channel  depths  and 
Inadequacies  of  lockl:^  facilities,  many  In 
advanced  states  nt  deterioration,  are  i  hiking 
off  development  of  wu.ter  '-  niuiercf  md  dis- 
couraging the  more  economic  lu^e  of  d-^eper 
draft,  more  powerful,  vessels  Many  of  our 
coastal    harbors    over    the    country    are    not 


prepared  to  handle  deeper  draft  vessels  and  a 
fc;r'.,ral  p •■  igram  of  iniKlernlzatlon  Is  netded 
Approprlite  remedies  for  the  consequences 
of  past  neglect  and  Indifference  call  for  full 
art  eptance  of  Federal  respooslblltty  for  lead- 
ership in  this  vital  area  of  the  public  domain, 
baaed  on  recognition  of  tl»e  true  public 
viilueji  Involved  PiiUure  to  Uiove  forward 
with  decisiveness  un  the  construction  uf 
sou:  .1  .Hid  productUe  projects  can  only  rr - 
suit  In  the  wanttn  neglect  of  our  national 
capihMItles  lit  a  time  wlien  every  considera- 
tion of  national  Interest  dictates  the  Intelli- 
gent and  effective  marshaling  of  all  our 
re.st>urces. 

POLXUTION    CONTROL 

One  of  the  e.irllest  ena'trneiits  of  tlie  87th 
Congress  s.^ould  be  the  Blatidk  p  illuric  n 
control  bill,  vetoed  In  1'j60  In  addition  to 
financial  assLstanoe  to  loc.il  communities  in 
the  con-^tructi on  of  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties, necessary  Federal  enforcement,  and  ri- 
fe.irch  and  technical  assLslance  programs 
should  be  strengthened. 

The  goal  of  our  national  pollution  policy 
should  be  to  protect  and  eulkance  the 
c  ip.icity  of  our  water  resources  to  serve  the 
widest  p'vsslble  rante  of  human  needs  Thi.s 
goal  .an  be  npp^^mc^led  only  by  adopting  the 
pi»..tive  policy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean  as 
posslbl"  as  opposed  to  the  negative  policy  of 
attempting  to  crowd  Into  a  btream  all  liie 
wastes  It  might  poi>sibly  assimilate,  regard- 
le-«j  of  the  Uestrui  tlon  of  lmporl*uit  water- 
shed  v.ilues 

The  fjollcy  should  formally  recognize  the 
rccr'^ation  '.  .ilue  of  waf^r  resouri.'^s  as  a  full 
partner  with  domestic,  Industrial,  and  sgrl- 
cul'ural  values  m  water  quhlity  managenu  nt 
aiid  programs 

The  adniuiistratr. e  level  of  the  water  sup- 
ply and  polluU'iu  control  activities  In  the 
Public  Hetdth  .'■■rrvlce  and  tn  the  SUtes 
.should  be  commensurate  »-|th  the  Jmpor- 
taj;ce  of  the  pri>blem. 

Research  ii.to  the  effects  of  the  use  of 
highly  t  'Xlc  chemical  pi'sticlde  detergents 
as  a  (lesirui  tl.  e  jxiUutaiit  of  laj-d.  water,  and 
air  .should  Ije  greatly  exp.iuded 

risii  ANu  wiLOLrrs  cumusvatiom 

We  ret  ommend  « ii.ictment  of  legulation 
which  will  .uisure  peri'Ctuatlon  of  wilderness 
va.ues  A  sympathetic  administration  can 
help  eliminate  c.  iifusion  and  misconceptl  <na 
whir>i  have  blocked  pmssage  of  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  past  We  need  to  protect  speci- 
mens of  our  old  frontier  Just  as  we  need 
to  protect  natii>nal  shrines  and  art  treasures 

Wildlife  refuges  and  ranges  must  be  pro- 
tected to  serve  the  purpo.sea  to  which  they 
are  dcdlcateu  withiiut  Interfereuce  by  com- 
mercial exploitation  Immediate  legislative 
auth oriziiilon  Is  needed  to  establish  a  loan 
fund  advance  on  duck  stamp  revenue  to 
[KTiiilt  Irnmcdl.ite  purchasing  of  wetlands 
before  draliuige  destroys  these  areas  Coop- 
erative pr'igrums  should  be  developed  U) 
preserve  exteiislve  wildfowl  breeding  grounds 
in  Canada 

More  research  Is  needed  Into  the  serious 
fish  and  wildlife  jiroblems  being  caused  by 
expanding  land  use  and  the  rapidly  mount- 
ing pressures  of  the  human  population. 

Production  of  fish  in  the  lakes  and  wUd- 
ll.'e  on  the  perimeter  of  our  reservoirs  shuuld 
h«'conie  .in  integral  part  of  reservoir  m.m- 
agement  Present  land  acquisition  policies 
should  be  revised  In  the  Interest  of  full  rec- 
reational opportunity.  ResecLrch  Into  fish 
productuju  m  Federal  reservoirs  Is  needed 
to  maximize  benefits  from  them 

Tlio  many  needs  for  work  In  reforestation. 
soil  conservation,  park  Improvement,  and 
fl>-.h  and  wildlife  development  offer  piten- 
tial  employment  for  several  hundreds  of 
th.ousinds  of  Idle  y  lung  men  between  the 
aLies  f  Ifl  and  21  years  B  th  Federal  and 
State  projKts  cinild  utilise  the  high  sch  <<  1 
dropouts  in  need  of  work  experience  and 
vix'atlonal  tralnltig  Healthful  outdoor  work 
would  Improve  the  level  of  physical  fitness. 
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reduce  Juvenile  delinquency,   and   generally 
proi>are  more  useful  future  citizens. 

NATIONAL    FASKS 

Shorelines  parks  for  public  recreation  are 
the  most  critically  ne«>ded  additions  to  oiur 
national  park  system.  They  must  be  ac- 
quired before  all  potential  sites  are  lost  to 
urban  development  and  commercial  exploita- 
tion 

There  Is  still  great  need  for  Improving  and 
expanding  our  national  park  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  greatly  Increasing  population. 
One  solution  which  sliould  be  considered  is 
a  program  of  assistance  to  States  and  local 
communities  In  the  expansion  of  park  re- 
sources. 

routamr 

Increased  attention  to  forestry — our  great 
publicly  owned  forests  and  our  private 
forests — Is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  In- 
vestments we  can  mako  In  achieving  the  eco- 
nomic strength  essential  to  our  national 
goals. 

By  the  year  2000  we  will  have  275  million 
peoph  In  our  Nation  Since  trees  do  not 
grow  to  crop  size  overnight,  forestry  Is  a 
longtime  proposition  and  we  must  act  now  to 
assure  our  Nation's  timber  future.  There 
are  490  million  timbered  acres  in  our  great 
land  130  million  acres  In  public  ownership 
and  360  million  acres  In  private  holdings. 

Small  holdings  and  publlcally  owned 
forests  predominate  ir.  forest  ownership.  If 
we  are  to  meet  our  goals  In  wood  fiber  re- 
quirements In  the  next  40  years  our  total 
production  must  be  coubled.  The  greatest 
opportunity  for  Improvement  Is  on  our  small 
private  holdings — hall  our  forest  acreage — 
and  on  our  public  forests,  which  represent 
another  quarter  of  our  acreage. 

For  private  forests  we  need  a  revitalized 
small  woodland  program  including  credit, 
grants-in-aid.  management  and  forest  de- 
velopment assist.ince.  and  In  some  cases  ex- 
pansion of  public  holdings.  The  key  to 
progress  Is  an  adequately  financed  coopera- 
tive Federal-State  effoi  I 

Investments  In  our  national  forests  are  of 
proven  value  yielding  direct  returns  to  the 
taxpayers,  needed  revenue  to  local  govern- 
ments, stablll'/.ation  to  area  payrolls,  and 
lonp-range  benefits  to  i)ur  overall  economy. 
On  the  national  forests  and  other  Federal 
forests  the  key  Xo  attaining  resource  goals 
IS  development  by  a])plying  the  principles 
I'f  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  Re- 
lorestation.  access  ro.ids.  forest  protection. 
."Oil  and  water  management ,  and  recreational 
development  are  ex.ainples  of  the  field  In 
which  acceleration  Is  of  vital  Importance. 
Work  on  the  nations  1  forests  In  distressed 
areas  and  their  expansion  In  these  areas, 
are  b;isic  means  of  attacking  chronic  un- 
employment problems 

Of  far-reaching  In.portance  Is  research. 
To  be  effective  It  must  be  comprehensive. 
It  must  embrace  wood  utilization  and  mar- 
keting as  well  as  all  phivses  of  forest  man- 
agement and  use  Tl  ere  must  be  a  rate  erf 
hnanclng  commensurate  with  the  need  to 
find  solutions  quickly  to  large  unsolved 
problems 

We  urge  a  forest  resource  development 
program-  national  In  scope — that  looks  to 
toniorrow's  needs,  discharging  fully  our  ob- 
ligation to  those   yet  unborn. 

Pt'BMC  DOMAIN  LANDS 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  500  million  acres  of  public  lands  which 
.ire  an  Important  resource  reserve  providing 
griizlng,  timber,  wildlife,  and  water  values. 
Renewed  vigor  Is  needed  in  the  work  of  land 
chisslflcatlon,  surveys,  minerals  exploration, 
r.inge  conservation,  timber  development,  and 
recreational  use,  with  full  protection  of  the 
public  interest.  We  urge  that  a  meaningful 
program  sufficient  to  meet  our  growing  popu- 
lation needs,  be  adopted  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 


We  urge  that  special  recognition  be  given 
to  Increasing  grazing  opportunities  upon  the 
public  lands,  consistent  with  sound  conser- 
vation practices  and  the  protection  of  wild- 
life. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  must  be 
revitalized  to  fulfill  its  obligation  In  the  pro- 
tection and  development  of  these  valuable 
assets.  The  public  domain  lands  must  be 
administered  with  a  view  to  full  use  of  all 
benefits,  in  keeping  with  other  natural 
resources. 

Tills  Committee  recognizes  that  to  give 
full  effect  to  its  recommendations  will  retjulre 
maximum  effort.  The  Committee  also  rec- 
ognizes that  anything  less  than  maximum 
effort  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  ever-growing  naiural 
resources  needs,  and  that  failure  to  meet 
those  needs  would  have  to  stand  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 


THE  GREAT  HAM  ROBBERY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
neaiiy  every  housewife  faces  a  daily  job 
of  stretching  her  family  budget  to  pro- 
vide balanced,  nourishing  meals  for  her- 
self and  her  family.  To  get  maximum 
value  for  her  food  dollars,  she  frequently 
relies  on  Federal  grade  and  quality  label- 
ing. These  Federal  standards  have  es- 
tablished a  fine  record  of  helping  con- 
sumers get  fair  value  for  their  spending. 
Because  they  reflect  accepted  standards 
of  quality  and  worth,  they  also  aid  the 
honest  farmer  and  producer  to  market 
their  outputs  easily  and  without  argu- 
ments, at  fair  prices. 

Because  of  the  faith  which  consumers 
and  producers  alike  have  come  to  place 
in  Federal  grade  standards,  it  is  alarm- 
ing to  learn  of  a  recent  redefinition  of 
Federal  standards  which  permits  ham  to 
be  diluted  as  much  as  16  percent  with 
water.  This  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  a  new  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  or- 
der, issued  without  public  hearing,  which 
officially  allows  ham  on  the  meat  counter 
to  weigh  116  percent  of  the  weight  the 
packer  bought  from  the  farmer.  Under 
the  old  order,  such  ham  would  have  had 
to  be  labeled  "imitation." 

Madam  President,  this  redefinition  of 
standards  hits  both  the  consumer  and 
the  farmer  right  where  it  hurts — in  the 
pocketbook.  The  ham  you  buy  to  take 
home  may  weigh  as  much  as  the  one 
you  bought  a  few  months  ago.  but  by  the 
time  it  has  cooked  and  the  added  water 
has  run  out  or  steamed  off,  it  will  weigh 
as  much  as  16  percent  less  than  you 
thought.  And  that  16-percent  slice  rep- 
resents quite  a  number  of  hogs  which 
will  not  need  to  go  to  market  to  satisfy 
existing  consumer  demand.  The  result  i 
concealed  higher  meat  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer, lower  income  to  the  farmer  who 
sells  hogs. 

The  March  1961  issue  of  Consumer 
Reports  contained  a  detailed  article  de- 
scribing "The  Great  Ham  Robbery." 
The  editors  deserve  national  thanks  for 
bringing  this  situation  to  attention  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Ham  Robbery 

Getting  an  honest  ham  for  your  Easter 
dinner  this  year  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of 


luck.  And  it  will  have  to  be  good  luck,  be- 
cause the  cards  lire  now  heavily  stacked 
against  the  ham  buyer. 

(On  the  30th  of  last  December,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  officially  redefined 
federally  inspected  ham  as  a  food  that  may 
be  diluted  with  water.  This  order,  issued 
without  a  public  hearing  and  without  a  pub- 
lic record,  became  .aw  when  It  was  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  that  day.  Since  then 
It  has  been  lawful  for  meatpackers  under 
Federal  meat  inspection  to  charge  ham  prices 
for  water  and  to  do  so  without  informing 
consumers  of  that  change  In  the  product 
they  buy.) 

How  much  water  will  be  there  In  your 
ham?  That  depends  on  a  nvimber  of  vari- 
ables. The  official  order  reads  i  "Smoked 
ham,c.  smoked  pork  shoulders,  smoked  pork 
shoulder  picnics,  and  smoked  pork  shoulder 
butts  may  not  contain  more  than  10  percent 
added  moisture."  But  under  the  order  as  it 
has  been  interpreted  for  enforcement,  the 
ham  you  carry  home  from  the  retail  meat 
counter  may  legally  weigh  about  116  percent 
of  the  weight  the  packer  bought  from  the 
farmer.' 

This  added  weight  is  now  allowed  on  fed- 
erally inspected  products.  On  hams  proc- 
essed outside  of  Federal  Inspection — which 
probably  account  for  better  than  half  the 
hams  sold  today — there  is  no  legal  limit  on 
the  amount  of  water  you  may  buy  at  ham 
prices;  according  to  trade  and  industry  com- 
ment, some  uninspected  hams  are  being 
pumped  up  to  130  percent  of  their  original 
weight. 

Before  this  last  order  of  the  USDA,  con- 
sumers could  avoid  watered  ham  by  follow- 
ing the  always  wise  procedvire  of  buying  only 
federally  inspected  products.  But  now  this 
last  bastion  of  protection  has  fallen. 

The  story  of  how  and  why  this  popular 
American  food  has  degenerated  Into  the 
adulterated  prodtict  that  It  Is  today  Is  a 
classic  case  history  of  the  problem  of  the 
consumer  in  our  time.  All  the  elements  are 
there:  rapidly  developing  technology  which 
changes  the  nature  of  the  product;  distribu- 
tion through  an  impersonal  marketplace 
deficient  in  ethical  standards;  legal  controls 
that  lag  behind  trade  practice;  lack  of  label- 
ing information  and  standard  nomenclature 
to  describe  the  product  accurately;  and  a 
Government  regulatory  agency  so  closely 
bound  up  with  the  industry  it  purportedly 
regulates  that  the  controllees  appear  to  con- 
trol the  controllers. 

HOW  IT  ALL  BEGAN 

The  first  chapter  of  this  unhappy  tale 
was  wrltt-en  in  the  middle  of  the  1930's, 
when  "pumping"  or  "stitch  pumping"  was 
Introduced.  In  this  new  method  of  curing 
hams,  a  curing  liquid  was  pumped  into  the 
meat  through  needles  inserted  into  the 
tissues.  Until  then,  hams  had  been  cured 
by  the  application  of  salts,  spices,  sugar, 
and  other  preservatives  to  the  surface  of 
the  meat,  which,  together  with  the  natural 
juices  of  the  product,  formed  a  brine  or 
pickle:  or  the  ham  was  soaked  in  a  liquid 
brine  for  about  60  days.  After  such  curing,  it 
wae  smoked  for  flavor  and  drying,  and  to 
provide  some  protection  against  spoilage. 
The  old  methods  took  time — and,  in  mod- 
ern commerce,  time  is  truly  money.  Pump- 
ing of  hams  cut  the  time  *way  down  because 
saturation    of   the    meat    with    the   pickling 


■  Compliance  with  the  new  order  is  to  be 
enforced  by  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  water- 
protein  ratio  found  In  a  center  slice  1-inch 
thick  taken  from  hams  selected  at  random. 
The  ratio  adopted  by  the  USDA  is,  as  Dr. 
C.  H.  Pals  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
has  said,  quite  generous.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  new  order  and  the  new  regulations, 
the  actual  weight  of  the  added  moisture  can 
be  brought  up  to  the  indicated  level. 


^ 


should  be  made  r«spon«lbIe  for  meeting  the     coastal    harbors    over    the    c-juntry    are    in't      would  Improve  the  level  of  physical  fltnesa. 
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fluid  ooiild  be  achl«T«l  rapidly.  Further- 
more, since  pumping  was  flrat  Introduced,  an 
even  fa«ter  meUuMl  baa  been  devised:  ar- 
terial pumping.  Thta  method  calls  for  Just 
one  needle.  Inataa4  of  a  number;  and 
through  that  on*  needle.  Inserted  Into  the 
chief  artery  at  tbe  bam.  the  pickle  (almost 
entirely  water)  Is  ^weaaure-pumped  through- 
out the  arterial  cavities  of  the  tissue 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  puraplng 
per  se.  On  the  contrary,  pumping  j.>rovlded 
for  a  better  and  more  thorout^b.  uls  well  as 
more  rapid,  distribution  of  the  preserving 
brine  throughout  the  meat  But  It  also 
provided,  of  course,  an  easy  avenue  for 
cheating,  and  by  1937  overpuniped  hams  had 
become  a  real  Issue. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  packers  and 
the  Government  argued  about  how  to  con- 
trol the  "dishonest  ham."  It  was  not  until 
July  1950  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture finally  Issued  a  written  rcgulatl  >n  re- 
quiring that  hams  be  brought  back  after 
pumping  to  their  original  weight — tu  "green 
weight."  as  It  Is  called  In  the  trade 

A  few  years  after  the  1950  control  order 
there  c.ime  another  Innovation — the  addition 
of  phosphates  to  the  ham  pickle  These 
chemicals  served  largely  to  aid  the  at)5orp- 
tlon  of  the  fluid  shot  Into  the  tl.ssues  but 
they  also  functioned  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  water  the  meat  would  absorb  Further- 
more, a  ham  pumped  with  a  plrkle  con- 
taining phosphates  could  hold  the  additional 
moLsture  without  looking  wet  B-'f  ;re  the 
phorphates.  for  example,  a  ham  pumped  up 
to  130  percent  of  green  weight  w<i3  noticeably 
adulterated.  With  the  phosph.ites.  an  over- 
pumped  ham  could  not  be  detected,  at  least 
by  the  average  consumer  Thur.  a  second 
Inducement  to  cheat  was  added 

In  plants  operated  under  Federal  Ir.spec- 
tlon  and  where  enforcement  procedures  were 
adequate,  cheating  was  prohibited  by  the 
1950  order  requiring  that  hams  be  brought 
back  to  green  weight  after  pumping  But 
according  to  law.  only  hams  .shipped  in  In- 
terstate commerce  had  to  be  federally  In- 
spected The  Federal  order  did  not  .ipply  to 
hams  not  shipped  across  Slate  lines  In 
order  to  evade  the  order,  some  large  packers 
began  to  use  local  branch  plants  for  ham 
curing  Others  sold  their  green  hanis  to 
smaller  plants  for  processing.  The  volume  of 
ham  processed  In  local  plants  increased  In 
short,  a  flight  from  Inspection  got  underway. 

Obviously,  a  ham  pumped  up  to  130  per- 
cent of  Its  green  weight  cou'd  be  sold  at 
a  per-p')und  price  which  was  less  than  that 
of  an  honest  ham  and  still  return  high 
profits  to  Its  packer — provided  consumers 
would  buy  it.  And  so,  since  consumers  have 
no  way  of  knowing  that  the  apparently  lower 
priced  ham  was  30  percent  water,  over- 
pumped  hams  began  to  flix»d  the  market. 
Thus,  there  developed  a  commerclU  situa- 
tion in  which  bad  practice  was  driving  out 
the  ?<xxl  to  such  an  extent  that  even  some 
of  the  ham  processors  began  to  fear  for  the 
intenjrlty  and  public  acceptance  of  the  prod- 
uct they  sold. 

One  large  packer,  for  example,  sought  and 
received  from  the  U3DA  the  privilege  of 
overpumplng  under  FederaJ  Inspection  pro- 
vided he  tagged  his  product  with  a  legend 
repeating  the  wc»tl  "Imitation"  at  short 
Intervals  down  a  long  paper  lab«>i  "What  is 
'Imitation  ham"?"  queried  the  National  Pro- 
vlsloner,  the  leading  meat  Jotirnal.  "What 
possible  Justlflcatlon  can  there  be  for  the 
production  of  such  an  Item?" 

And  In  an  editorial  last  .August,  that  same 
Journal  sunamed  up  the  whole  miserable 
ultuatlon  as  follows: 

"There's  more  than  smoke  In  the  smoked 
meat  business  these  days — a  hotter  and 
hotter  fire  seems  to  be  building  up  among 
consumers  and  retailers  In  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  these  products,  and  especially 
with  respect  to 


"If  the  trend  ct>ntlnues.  ham  -which  once 
enjoyed  a  prestige  position  In  the  pork  field  - 
may  lose  much  of  Its  popularity  and  lis 
value  as  well. 

"One  thing  Is  certain:  this  particular  Are 
cannot  be  ejitlnguiahed  by  applying  mure 
water.  There  already  may  be  too  much  In 
the  business." 

The  application  of  more  water,  however, 
was  preriaely  the  remedy  that  the  I>epart- 
ment  (if  Agriculture  r.ime  up  wltli  In  the 
order  Issued  la^t  December  Believe  It  or 
not,  the  public  explan«t-ou  given  for  order- 
ing mure  water  Into  ham»  was  that  It  was 
done  primarily  to  b'^ncflt  ci)n<;umers.  The 
added-water  regulation  w.\s  de.scnbed  In  the 
ofllclal  D«>piirtnient  of  A>;ricu:?ure  relea.se  of 
the  news  as  "rec(jgnltion  and  approval  of 
processing  methixia  for  smoked  hums  and 
other  cured  meats  that  yield  a  Juicier  product 
with  excellent  color  and  texture"  because 
'  cor;3umer  demand  for  Juicier  smoked  meats 
Is  Increasing  "  The  New  York  Times  cap- 
tioned Its  brief  account  of  the  new  order, 
"US  Waters  Its  Rules  To  Provide  Juicy 
Pork  " 

SMoKcs<'axcN  roit  smoked  hams 

The  tactic  of  hiding  behind  the  name  of 
the  consuming  public  Is  an  old  public  rela- 
tions gimmick  0\er  years  .f  tedious  lobby- 
ing, both  the  Con.;re!i»  and  the  various  State 
legislatures  have  witne'sed  a  n  >et  of  price- 
fixers.  hlgh-t.nrlfT  advocates,  and  other  com- 
mercial Interests  seeking  legislation  to  fur- 
ther private  ends  In  the  name  of  the  absent 
and  silent  consumer 

From  the  very  start  of  the  maneuvers 
whli-h  cvilmlnated  In  the  watered-ham  order, 
the  USDA.  In  much  the  manner  ol  a  packer 
trade  a.'<.=oc!atl  n  put  a  shadowb<.iX  figure  of 
the  con.sumer  In  the  forefront 

The  first  step  toward  the  alteration  of 
the  legal  identity  of  ham  w.\a  taken  In  Sep- 
tember 1900.  when  the  U.SDA  app<jlnted  a 
task  force  ta  review  the  then  current  Fed- 
eral meat-inspection  requirement  that 
smoked  pnxlurts  not  exceed  the  weight  of 
the  fresh,  uncured  article  For  60  days  this 
task  force  was  t(3  study  the  v.illdlty  of  that 
requirement  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
sumer protection  and  current  pr'xluctlon  and 
marketing  practices  And  In  the  f'.nal  news 
rele.Lse  announcing  that  wu'ered  ham  was 
now  lawful,  the  USDA  claimed  that  In 
amending  these  regulations,  full  considera- 
tion was  given  to  recommendations  sought 
from  consumer.   Industry    and   other  groups 

However,  when  CU  asked  to  see  the  rec- 
ommendations m.ide  by  consumer  groups, 
the  response  Wtis  that  these  rp<or(ls  and  all 
others  pertalr.Ing  to  the  Uiak-force  findings 
were  confidential  No  n.ember  of  th  it  t  tsk 
force  had  c.illed  upon  CV  nor  had  CU  m.ide 
any  recf)mmei:datlons  The  Am<-rlcan  Home 
Econ  >mlcs  As«'>clatlon.  CU  was  Informed,  also 
had  made  no  recouunendatlons  Nor  h.id  the 
consumer  coiper.i'lves  p'\rtlclp:ited  Nor,  so 
far  as  CU  w.is  able  to  determine  wiis  any 
consumer-Interest  committee  speaking  for 
organized  lab<jr  consulted  or  asked  to  make 
any  recommendation.  Even  so  Interested  a 
commercial  consumer  as  the  American  Hotel 
Asso<'tatlon,  CU  ascertained,  \\jA  not  been 
consulted 

w  HO  w.^s  roNsmrxD' 
Who,  then,  were  the  consumers  the  USDA 
talked  about,  and  up«in  what  had  they  based 
their  opinion  atxjut  th*"  desirability  of  h.wlng 
more  or  less  water  In  ham''  On  the  ba.sts  of 
subsequent  dlscu.sslons  with  txith  the  USDA 
and  the  American  Meat  Institute  the  lurgeat 
packer  trade  aanoclatkiri  It  apxpeared  that  the 
consumer  recommendations  referred  to  had 
been  uncovered  by  industry  su.'veys.  in  par- 
ticular, a  survey  8p<ins«.jred  by  the  AMI.  As 
CU  has  pointed  out  In  the  p.tst,  consumer 
surveys  conducted  bv  indii.stry  spon.sors  who 
have  a  commercial  bias  In  favor  of  a  given 
answer    are    self-serving,    to    say    the    least. 


They  certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  reliable  ex- 
pressions of  the  consumer  Interest 

What  did  retailers  think  of  the  Idea  of 
more  water  la  bam?  In  answer  to  Inquiries 
from  CU.  both  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  and  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains  stated  that  U>ey  had  made 
uo  recommendations  whriteoever. 

Even  bef  re  this  new  order,  however,  there 
had  been  cmsiderable  concern  In  retail  cir- 
cle* abi'Ut  the  shrink  In  hsms  during  the 
lime  they  were  held  in  retail  Inventory. 
Where  retailers  were  con.sclentlous  about  fair 
Wflght,  or  where  communities  were  protected 
by  efiecllve  welghts-and-measures  enforce- 
ment, this  leak.ipe  and  evupor  it .•  m  loss  on 
o\erpumpod  hams  could  nn  be  p.i.ised  for- 
w-ird  to  c.  u.sumcrs 

What  retailers  c^uld  have  dune,  however, 
but  apparently  failed  to  do.  a-as  to  buy 
RUiwked  p  rk  product  j  on  spt  c  ihc:itlons  and 
t.)  Include  In  th(<.e  6p?cLflcatlu2'.fi  a  requlre- 
tiifiit  th.'it  the  h  ims  they  b<night  at  whi-lc- 
8.ile  be  un.idultcrated  with  exccisUe  nio.6- 
lure 

WHAT   ADOIT  THE  FASMCBST 

What  did  the  f.irmers  think''  The  Ameri- 
can F.irm  Bureau  Federation  took  the  posi- 
tion that  no  regulations  on  moisture  content 
8ho\ild  be  enforced,  but  rather  thst  hsm 
priice8.<i(<rs  should  be  required  to  Indicate 
the  fxtent  of  any  add-d  moisture  B<ime 
other  farm  groups,  however,  felt  more 
strongly  abr  ut  the  Issue  In  October,  a 
good  2  months  before  the  watered -hum 
order  w  is  Issued,  the  m  igazlne  National  Ho;; 
Farmer  carried  an  editorial  titled  "Let's  Not 
Sell  Water  at  the  Ham  Counter."  which  rend 
In  part  "Every  dollar  that  the  housewife 
siends  for  water  at  the  ham  counter  Is  a 
dollar  stie  weint  buy  pork  with  " 

In  a  November  meeting,  a  month  before 
the  order  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Feders- 
tlo!i  p.-uwed  the  following  resolution  "We 
ur^'e  that  a  study  be  made  to  determine  the 
seriousness  of  excessive  moisture  In  cured 
h  iins  «;o:d  at  retail 

And  Just  after  the  order  was  issued,  the 
National  Farmers  Organization  (a  Midwest 
group  1  announced  that  "we  are  asking  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  rescind  the 
recent  USDA  order  that  permits  federally 
Inspected  packers  to  add  water  to  cured  pork 
pnjducts." 

It  Is  easy  lo  understand  why  those  farmers 
Interested  In  corn  and  hogs  would  be  con- 
cerned aboiit  any  O-ivernment  measure  that 
Bp;>eared  to  threaten  pork  quality  Per 
capita  Consumption  of  pork  hiis  been  drop- 
ping In  the  pR*t  30  years  the  amount  of 
pork  eaten  per  pers<ui  each  year  has  declined 
about  5  {>ounds  and  the  f>ercentage  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  spent  for  j>ork  has.  since 
li(50,  dropped  below  that  spent  for  beef 
One  answer  to  this  problem,  which  farmers 
hear  continuously  from  both  the  USDA  and 
packtr  buyers.  Is  that  It  Is  the  farmers'  re- 
8f)<)nsibllity  U~>  produce  new  types  of  hlcher 
quality  hogs  which  will  yield  greater  per- 
centages of  edible  yyotX  meat  to  t.he  packer. 
No  wonder  some  of  the  farmers  have  turned 
a  bit  rynii'al,  .'Ince  the  high  standards  of 
quality  urged  up^in  them  at  the  production 
source  now  appear  to  be  erased  from  the 
product  as  It  Is  sold  at  retail. 

Again,  then,  who  had  wanted  the  order 
Issued?  There  was  no  secret  about  that. 
Tlie  packers  under  Federal  meat  Inspection 
wanted  It — at  least,  they  wanted  a  tolerance 
for  added  water  If  they  had  to  have  any 
regulation  at  all  The  withdrawal  of  all  con- 
trols over  adulteration  by  added  water  was 
their  formal  recommendation  But  they 
have,  since  the  order,  expressed  satisfaction 
with  what  they  got. 

THE    CONSBQUENCX    OF    SBCKaCT 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  a  high-pressure  one  for  the  USDA. 
But  It  w.is  Just  plain  ruugh  on  the  conium- 
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Ing  public  And  by  glTlng  In  to  the  padken 
on  this  particular  Issue,  the  USDA  has  eolred 
nothing.  All  that  really  has  happened  U 
that  ham  which  the  Meat  Inspection  DlTl- 
ston  of  the  USDA  once  oompeUed  to  bear  the 
l.ibel,  "Imitation,"  has  now  become  ham;  or, 
u>  turn  the  matter  around,  all  Federally 
in.';]>ect<'d  smoked  ham  now  can  be  What  once 
was  designated  as  Imitation  ham. 

Had  there  been  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  agency  or  an  office  representing  the 
consumer  Interest,  such  an  agency  could 
have  provided  the  means  for  attaining  that 
first  and  most  basic  corrective  element, 
u.imely.  consumer  awareness  of  the  problem. 

What  was  needed  was  not  more  water  In 
hions  but.  rather,  stricter  State  laws.  Federal 
minimum  standards  of  Identity,  and  ade- 
quate labeling  for  smoked  products.  If  a 
public  hearing  had  been  announced  far 
enough  In  advance  to  allow  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  unbiased  expert  testimony,  and  If  all 
consumer  groups,  as  well  as  other  Interested 
groups,  had  been  Invited,  the  public  aware- 
ness necessary  to  provide  stimulation  to 
State  legislatures  could  have  resulted.  And 
out  of  such  an  open  airing  of  the  problem 
also  could  have  come  a  start  toward  the 
est.ibllshment  of  standards  of  Identity  and 
^ades  without  which  consunMrs  cannot  buy 
ham  wlUi  confidence  In  today's  market. 

WHAT  AM  A  HAM? 

There  Is  a  bewildering  variety  of  names 
used  to  describe  tlie  ham  on  today's  market: 
•Smlthtleld, '  "dry."  "coimtry  cured." 
"smoked. "  'uncooked."  "regular,"  "ready-to- 
eat,  "  "Uuiderlaed, '  "ready-to-serve,"  "fully 
OKikod."  and  canned.  Then  there  Is  also 
Just  plain  "ham  " 

The  new  order  applies  directly  only  to  the 
federally  inypected,  cook -before -eat  Ing  types 
of  ham  which  are  designated  variously  as 
"smcked  ham,"  "tenderized  ham,"  "regular 
ham."  and  Just  plain  "hnm."  These  are  the 
product.s  to  which  enough  moisture  now  may 
be  added  legally  to  bring  the  cured  weight 
above  the  weight  of  the  green  or  uncured 
product  Into  this  category  fall  not  only  the 
uncooked  hams,  but  also  such  cured  pork 
products  as  picnics,  shoulders,  and  smoked 
pork  chops.  These  are  the  cured  pork  prod- 
ucts which.  In  cooking,  should  be  raised  to 
an  Inttrual  temperature  of  160°  to  170" — 
between  20  and  30  minutes  per  pound  In  a 
325'  oven. 

Data  are  not  nvallable  to  calcuLate  with 
precision  what  percentage  of  the  total 
smoketl  pork  sold  falls  Into  this  category. 
It  Is  accepted,  however,  that  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  the  market.  Lower  In- 
come families,  for  example,  are  assumed  to 
conceritrate  their  purchases  on  this  type  of 
product  becauae  It  usually  Is  cheaper  (on  a 
prtce-per -pound  basis)  than  other  types  and 
styles  And  In  the  South  and  Midwest,  the 
uncooked  smoked  ham  Is  more  In  demand 
from  all  Income  groups  than  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  where,  according  to  the  big  pack- 
ers, the  sales  of  fully  cooked  hams  have  been 
growing. 

So  f.ir  as  moisture  content  Is  concerned, 
the  new  order  does  not  affect  the  cooked 
products — either  the  fully  cooked  or  the 
ready-to-eat  types — because  these  hams  al- 
ready contained  added  moisture.  The  mois- 
ture her*  Is  added  by  commercial  cooking 
processes  which  bring  the  weight  of  the 
cooked  ham  up  to  the  weight  of  the  raw, 
green  product.  Hence,  In  these  types,  what- 
ever losses  may  have  been  sustained  In  the 
cooking  are  replaced  by  moisture.  Nor  does 
the  new  Federal  order  change  moisture  in 
canned  hams.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture 
(set  at  8  percent)  has  been  allowed  for 
canned  hams  for  some  time,  because  the  ham 
In  this  form  Is  not  smoked.  Since  it  is 
canned  and  cooked  after  pumping,  the  8 
percent  allowance  provides  for  the  added 
curing  pickle,  which  cannot  evaporate  In  Its 
cooking  process. 


CU  m  vmriCATn)  ssaiKKAaK 

Only  the  first  three  of  the  many  types  al- 
ready named — "Smlthfleld."  "dry."  and 
"country  cured" — now  remain  as  kinds  of 
ham  which  are  free  from  watering.  The  new 
Federal  order  does  not  apply  to  them.  They 
•re  called  "dry" — or,  sometimes,  "hard" — 
hams  not  only  because  no  moisture  was 
added  la  their  processing  but  also  because 
they  require  cooking  techniques  which  In- 
troduce mol.sture  Into  them.  Thus,  they 
take  time  and  effort  in  the  kitchen  for 
errubblng.  and  long  soaking,  and  careful 
poaching  before  they  are  baked  and  glazed. 
Their  cured  weights  are  below  their  green 
weights.  They  are  processed  by  the  old 
curing  method — long  soaking  in  natural 
brine,  and  long  smoking  and  holding.  They 
are  not  pumped. 

What  happcrLs  to  a  pumped  ham  in  the 
oven?  Specifically,  how  much  shrinkage 
takes  place?  The  Industry  maintains  that 
some  of  the  added  moisture  remains  in  the 
tissues  due  to  the  moisture-binding  effect 
of  the  phosphates  in  the  pickle  (which  does 
not,  of  course,  Justify  charging  ham  prices 
for  water  not  selling  a  watered  ham  without 
a  declaration  of  the  amount  of  added  mois- 
ture). In  order  to  pet  a  rough  estimate  of 
moisture  loss  through  cooking  of  the  cured 
pork  products  on  the  market  today,  CU's  staff 
baked  some  shank-end  hams  and  picnics. 

The  average  moittiire  lo.'^s— that  is,  the 
difference  laetwcen  total  cooking  losses  and 
the  drippings- — on  the  hcmis  and  the  picnics 
was  around  13  percent.  (Additional  losses 
through  fat  dripping,  whicli  varied  widely. 
brought  total  cooking  losses  to  amounts  that 
ranged  from  roughly  19  to  26  percent.)  It 
would  appear  that  a  13  percent  moisture  loss 
Is  around  20  to  25  percent  above  what  you 
might  have  expected  with  the  hanis  which 
were  legal  before  the  new  order — those 
brought  back  to  green  weight  after  pumping. 

Shortly  after  the  new  order  was  Issued,  a 
number  of  experiments  to  determine  pre- 
cisely what  does  happen  to  the  overpumped 
ham  when  it  is  cooked  were  launched  by  both 
the  USDA  and  the  industry.  Results  of  these 
Investigations  are  not  as  yet  available.  It 
Is  part  of  the  irony  of  the  whole  affair  that 
not  until  after  the  order  was  issued  were 
serious  studies  made  of  its  effect  on  the  hpm 
as  It  reaches  the  consumers'  dinner  table. 

In  the  short  time  since  the  Is.-^tiance  of 
the  order,  CU  has  not,  of  course,  been  able 
to  make  a  test  study  of  the  quality  of  hnms 
on  the  market.  Out  of  the  information 
gathered  and  reviewed  in  preparation  for  this 
report,  however,  some  buying  advice  e*urrg'-d 
which  may  be  useful. 

SOME    KECOMMENDATIONS 

If  you  like  the  distinctive,  pungent  flavor 
of  the  dry  hams  and  If  you  have  the  pocket- 
book,  patience,  and  cooking  know-how,  all 
you  need  do  Is  look  for  the  Federal  meat 
inspection  stamp  on  hams  of  such  type. 

If  you  buy  a  cured  ham  or  picnic,  one 
to  be  cooked  before  eating,  have  it  un- 
wrapped and  weighed  without  lt.s  wrappiners 
before  you  jaey  for  it.  Uncooked  hams  with 
added  moisture  are  likely  to  shrink  In  the 
time  between  processing  and  sale  at  the 
retail  counter;  so  be  sure  you  get  the  weight 
you  pay  for.  especially  since  a  part  of  the 
weight  you  buy  will  be  added  water  over 
and  above  the  shrink. 

Do  not  buy  hams  labeled  "ready  to  eat." 
As  a  spokesman  at  the  last  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Meat  Institute  said; 
"The  'ready  to  eats'  are  no  more  ready  to 
eat  than  I  am.  The  packers  should  sit 
down  with  the  Goverrunent  and  redefine 
terms."  These  hams  need  more  cooking  de- 
spite their  labels.  But  how  much  more  is 
impossible  to  determine  since  some  of  them 
have  been  cooked  to  no  more  than  140  de- 
grees Internal  temperature  while  others  have 
been  brought  up  to  150  degrees  and  higher. 

Examine  any  ham  carefully  before  buying 
It  to  be  sure  that  It  is  the  type  you  want. 


All  kinds  of  ham  are  thrown  together  In 
supermarket  bins  and  some  of  them  are 
Incorrectly  labeled.  Also,  examine  your  ham 
for  signs  of  spoilage.  Ham  these  days  spoils 
easily.  It  is.  altogether,  a  long  way  fr^m 
the  hardy  meet  It  used  to  be. 


DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    VETO    ON 
TRADE  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  investigation  conducted  by  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  on  the 
shipment  of  ball -beating  machine  tools 
to  Russia  strikingly  illustrates  the  na- 
tional security  impact  of  trade  with 
Communist  bloc  nations.  This  case  is 
illustrative  of  a  more  far-reaching  and 
compelling  problem.  There  appear  to 
have  been  many  shipments  to  Russia  of 
strategic  materials  since  World  War  II 
over  the  objections  of  the  Defense 
Department.  I  believe  an  investigation 
should  be  made  to  determine  to  just  what 
extent  shipments  of  this  nature  have 
been  made  since  World  War  11. 

Secretary  Hodges  should  be  com- 
mended for  reversing  his  previous  posi- 
tion and  denying  an  export  license  for 
the  ball-bearing  machine  tools.  But,  it 
is  ironic  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
whose  function  it  is  to  promote  foreign 
trade  is,  in  this  tyr)e  of  situation,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  restricting 
such  trade.  There  appears  to  be  a  built- 
in  conflict  of  interest  for  the  Secretary 
to  overcome. 

When  a  conflict  between  a  commer- 
cial ti-ansaction  and  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  occurs,  simple 
logic  would  dictate  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  finally  resolved  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  would  be 
more  logical  to  have  any  such  conflict 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  national  security, 
at  least  until  the  President  could  be 
called  upon  to  mediate  the  matter.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  authorizing 
the  Defense  Department  to  exercise  a 
veto  power  over  export  licenses  that 
might  adversely  affect  our  security.  This 
procedure  would  give  time  for  a  further 
evaluation  by  the  Chief  Executive,  who, 
after  all,  must  bear  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  decisions  of  this  nature. 

This  subject  of  exports  to  Russia  and 
other  Communist-bloc  nations  requires 
thorough  study.  Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss 
has  indicated  to  me  his  willingness  to 
appear  as  a  witness  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee and  the  public  could  benefit 
greatly  from  his  knowledge  and  back- 
ground in  this  area.  I  beheve  that  Ad- 
miral Strauss  and  other  key  witnesses 
should  be  promptly  heard. 

In  further  hearings  on  this  subject. 
we  should  try  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations for  sounder  policymaking 
procedures  on  the  granting  of  export 
licenses. 

COMMEMORATION    OF   BULGARIAN 
LIBERATION  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  anniversary  date  of  March  3  has  been 
marked  for  the  past  83  years  by  the 
freedom -loving  Bulgarian  people  as  Bul- 
garian Liberation  Day.  The  Act  of  San 
Stefano,  signed  on  March  3,  1878.  re- 
stored   independence    to    Bulgaria    and 
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ended  a  500-year  period  of  forced  sub- 
servience to  foreign  rule. 

In  1954  the  Bulgarian  National  Front 
of  America  organized  the  first  solemn 
celebration  of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 
in  New  York.  Today  when  the  proud 
nation  of  Bulgaria  is  enchained  by  Com- 
munist tyranny,  that  memorable  day  of 
83  years  ago  takes  on  added  signiflcance. 

As  one  who  has  been  proud  to  commit 
full  and  heartfelt  support  to  the  high 
cause  of  the  captive  nations.  I  salute  this 
day  both  the  past  heroes  of  Bulgaria's 
fight  for  independence  and  those  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  Bulgarians  here  and 
in  the  beloved  homeland  who  continue 
to  work,  to  hope,  and  to  pray  for  the 
early  liberation  of  the  great  Bulgarian 
nation  from  its  Communist-forged 
chains.  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, as  well,  to  commend  the  Bul- 
garian National  Front  of  America  for  its 
symbolic  action  in  inviting  to  its  annual 
assembly  representatives  of  more  than  15 
other  nationality  groups  from  nations 
that  lie  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Free- 
dom is  the  common  and  Ood-given  right 
of  all  men.  and  the  cause  of  the  captive 
nations  must  remain  a  living  challenge 
to  us  who  are  free,  until  the  blessed  day 
when  brave  nations  like  Bulgaria  can 
walk  again  up  the  dark  stairway  of  en- 
slavement and  into  the  sunlight  of  last- 
ing freedom. 


RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OF  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  88.  TO  DESIG- 
NATE THE  EASTERN  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH  AS  A  MAJOR  FAITH  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  on 
February  16  I  joined  with  my  di.stin- 
guished  colleague.  SenattM-  Case  of  New 
Jersey,  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 88  to  designate  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  as  a  major  faith  in  the 
United  States.  I  feel  strongly  that  this 
Is  a  desirable  step  and  that  it  Is  entirely 
justified  and  well  deserved.  The  leaders 
of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  have 
for  many  years  urged  that  they  be  ac- 
corded the  status  of  a  major  faith  under 
the  law  and  that  they  thereby  receive 
treatment  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the 
three  major  recognized  faiths  in  the 
United  States. 

Madam  President,  recently.  I  received 
a  petition  from  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  Igo  Tkachuk.  pastor  of  St.  Theo- 
dosius  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  urging 
that  Senate  Resolution  88  be  enacted  in- 
to law.  This  resolution  was  signed  by 
him  and  approximately  250  members  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  sincerely  urge  you 
U)  give  your  support  to  the  reaolutlon  iS. 
Res  88)  submitted  by  Senator  Clitfobi)  P 
Casb  to  designate  the  Zaetem  Orthodox 
Church  as  a  major  faith  in  the  United  States 
Many  thanks  to  you  and  may  Ood  bless  yuu 


SMALL  PRIVATE  FOREST  OWNER- 
SHIPS—A NATIONAL  CONSERVA- 
TION PROBLEM 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  Pre.sident.  one 
cannot  study  the  subject  of  water  re- 
sources without  immediately  realizing 
the  close  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween water  and  our  treatment  of  the 
soil  and  its  cover 

When  one  turns  to  forestry,  which  is 
vital  to  water,  he  i-s  .startled  to  find  that 
in  a  land  as  green  as  ours,  forests  for  the 
future  are  not  secure  Today  I  do  not 
intend  to  dwell  on  the  failure  of  the  pre- 
vious administration  over  the  past  .sev- 
eral years  to  show  real  leadership  in  the 
conservation  of  the  Federal  fore.sts  it  was 
charged  with  managing  The  Kennedy 
administration  will  address  itself  to  this 
problem.  This  is  a  vital  necessity.  The 
step  needed  is  to  move  with  vigor  and 
resourcefulness  to  implement  fully  the 
pro^'ram  for  the  national  forests  now 
considerably  behind  schedule  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  me.ssat,'e  to  tht-  Congress 
on  February  23.  1961.  said  with  reference 
to  these  forest.*; • 

I  urge  the  Compress  to  acce'.era'e  forest 
development  on  Federal  public  lands  both 
as  a  long-term  Investment  me:usure  and  as 
an  immediate  method  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment In  distressed  areas 

I  am  confident  we  will  re<  eive  .soon 
from  the  President  his  estimate  of  the 
minimum  rate  at  which  we  should  ac- 
celerate I  hope  that  he  will  select  a 
rate  of  acceleration  fully  In  keeping  with 
known  needs. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  achieve  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  i^reat  ia.sk  we 
face  for  all  our  forests,  private  and  pub- 
lic. 

Again  the  President  has  painted  well 
the  picture  on  our  forests  Generally.  He 
said: 

Our  forest  land.s  present  the  .'>harpebt  chal- 
lenge to  our  foresight  Trees  planted  today 
win  not  reach  the  minimum  sizes  needed  for 
lumber  until  the  year  20fX)  Most  projec- 
tions of  future  timber  requlroment-s  predict 
a  dcubUng  of  current  C' i.'isumptlun  within 
40  years.  At  present  cutt:n»?  r.ites.  we  tre 
u.-lng  up  our  old-growth  timber  in  western 
st.inds.  Because  of  the  time  requirt merits 
Involved,  we  mu.-t  m>j\t  now  to  meet  anriri- 
pated  future  need.s  and  improve  the  pro- 
ductivity of  our  nearly  500  mlillon  acres  of 
commercial  forest  land 

Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  our  forest 
land  area  la  substantially  below  par  45 
nil! lion  acres  are  In  need  i>f  ref  ire.siaili>n. 
more  than  150  million  acre.s  require  thln- 
niiii?.  releaj'e  cuttings,  and  other  timber- 
stand  Improvement  mea-sures  if  t^rowth  rate.s 
are  to  be  Increased  and  quality  tlmt^er  pro- 
duced, forest  protection  mu.st  be  i  .xtendfd 
to  areas  now  poorly  protected  I^>68e8  in 
growth  from  insects  and  dl.sease  need  to  be 
reduced  substantially  by  wider  application 
of    known    detection    and    control    mea.surrs 

President  Kennedy  went  on  to  con- 
trast the  problem  of  Federal  forests  with 
private  forests : 

A  more  difficult  and  unresolved  forest 
situation  lies  In  that  half  of  our  forest  land 
held  In  small  private  ownerships  These 
lands,  currently  far  below  their  productive 
potential,  must  be  managed  to  produce  a 
larger  share  of  our  future  timber  needs. 
Current  forest-owner  assistance  programs 
have  proven  Inadequate  I  am  therefore  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  co- 


operation with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  to  develop  a  program  to  help  small 
Independent  timber  owners  and  processors 
attain  better  forest  management  standards 
and  more  efficient  production  and  utilization 
of  forest  crops. 

Today  55  percent  of  our  commercial 
fori'st  land  is  held  in  4'2  million  owner- 
.ships  of  less  than  5.000  acres  each. 
These  265  million  acres  lag  behind  the 
publicly  owned  and  large  industrially 
held  forest  lands  in  every  aspect  of 
forest  condition,  management,  and  pro- 
ductivity. By  the  year  2000  we  will  need 
to  draw  from  a  total  forest  reserve  at 
least  104  billion  board  feet  annually. 
ThLs  is  over  twice  our  current  net  timber 
growth. 

By  the  year  2000  these  small  holdings 
will  have  to  contribute  52  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  yearly  to  our  national 
woodshed.  This  is  4  billion  board  feet 
more  than  all  our  forests  today  grow. 

To  meet  our  wood  needs  for  the  year 
2000  we  must  accomplish  several  rigorous 
and  challenging  tasks  by  1980.  If  we 
fail  to  do  the  job  by  1980.  we  will  not  be 
able  to  avoid  the  problem  that  the  year 
2000  will  bring 

This  means  we  must  start  now.  We 
cannot  u.se  horse  and  buggy  methods. 
The  pedestrian  approach  is  inadequate  to 
the  challenge.  The  gap  in  national  need 
will  grow  unle.ss  we  approach  the  problem 
with  a  full  grasp  of  its  significance. 

Much  of  our  forest  lands  In  the 
smaller  private  holdings  are  an  integral 
part  of  fa.ms.  Their  wise  management 
and  use  ;s  interwoven  with  a  sound  agri- 
cultural policy  These  lands  are  un- 
portant  as  protectors  of  small  water- 
sheds and  thus,  in  the  aggregate.  In  river 
ba.sin  economics  and  conservation.  The 
proper  management  of  the  lands  will  de- 
termine also  the  extent  to  which  col- 
lateral wildlife  and  recreational  needs 
will  be  met 

I  want  today  to  express  my  delight 
that  in  the  weeks  ahead  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  will  give  consideration  to 
the  national  goals  for  forest  develop- 
ment and  the  national  effort  that  should 
be  made  to  improve  these  small  forest 
holdings  This  is  a  responsibihty  which 
cannot  in  good  conscience  be  set  aside 
or  long  delayed.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
as  much  drama  in  the  forest  as  in  a 
current  crl.sls  on  the  domestic  or  inter- 
national .scene.  But  history  will  judge 
us  not  only  on  what  we  do  in  our  time 
for  our  day.  but  also  on  what  we  do  in 
our  time  for  the  future 

President  Kennedy  has  laid  before 
Congress  a  constructive  course  of  action. 
I  urge  all  tho.se  in  the  various  walkways 
of  conservation  to  join  with  President 
Kennedy.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man, and  Congress  in  devising  solutions. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens 
will,  I  believe,  be  persuaded  by  facts  and 
motivated  by  their  desire  that  ours  will 
always  be  a  resource-full  land  governed 
by  a  resourceful  people.  For  their  bene- 
fit, as  a  base  from  which  to  start  our 
thinking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  two  excellent  papers  by  a 
noted  American  forester.  Mr.  Leonard  I. 
Barrett,  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks 
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The  PRESIDING  OFflUEK.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  In  or- 
der not  to  burden  the  Record  excessively, 
I  have  omitted  a  number  of  tables  which 
are.  however,  available  to  anyone  Inter- 
ested in  the  data  on  which  Mr.  Barrett's 
observations  are  bas-'d. 

The  first  paper  was  given  at  tlie  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress  at  Seattle, 
Wash.     It  outlines  the  problem. 

The  second  paper,  a  product  of  Mr. 
Barrett's  long  experience,  was  given  as 
a  private  citizen  after  he  had  left  the 
employ  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  It 
contauis,  among  other  things,  his  judg- 
ment of  the  types  of  solutions  we  must 
explore.  I  urge  it  be  read  with  care.  I 
urge  conservationists  to  add  to  these 
their  own  solutions,  .so  that  we  will  have 
before  us  all  the  Ingredients  needed  for 
constructive  progress. 

EXHIBIT    1 

8PKCIAL     Pbobleks    or    teoe    StcAU.    PaatxsT 
OWKEX  Itt  THK  UNrrxB  Statbs 

(By  Leonard  1  Barrett,  Forest  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Fifth 
World  Forestry  Congress.  Seattle,  Wash., 
August  29-Soptember  10,  1960) 

SM.\LX  rOBE-ST  OWNER.SHIPS  IN    EXLATION   TO  NA- 
TIONAL TIMBER  Ri:,:;OUBCi:S 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  defined  small 
forest  ownership  as  those  of  le.ss  than  6.000 
acres  (2,023  hectores)  and  Feder&l  forastry 
statistics  have  recognized  this  upper  sine 
limit  as  dividing  the  unaU  from  the  larger 
private  ownersblps. 

The  most  recent  national  statlstiCB  show 
that  &5  percent  of  all  eommercl&l  forest  land 
In  tlie  United  States  Is  held  In  4.5  million 
ownerships  of  less  than  6,000  acres  each. 
In  contrast  to  this  large  proportion  of  the 
forest  area,  these  small  ownerships  con- 
tain 3i  {>ercent  of  the  national  sawtimber 
Inventory,  and  38  percent  of  the  national 
Inventory  of  all  growing  stock.  The  average 
volume  per  acre  of  growing  stocks  on  snaaU 
ownerships  Is  about  h&If  of  the  average  vol- 
ume Iter  acre  on  the  larger  private,  and  the 
public  ownerships,  and  the  average  volume 
per  acre  of  sawtimber  Is  substantlaUy  lees 
than  one-half  of  that  on  the  larger  private 
and  the  public  ownerships.  This  sawtimber 
comi>arlson  Is  of  particular  significance  t>e- 
cause  over  80  percent  of  the  annual  timber 
cut  In  the  United  States  Is  from  the  larger 
trees  classified  as  sawtimber. 

Projections  of  future  demand  for  timber  In 
the  United  States  indicate  that  by  ti»e  year 
2000,  the  forest  resource  must  be  Ln  a  condi- 
tion to  grow  104.3  bllUon  board  feet  of  saw- 
timber annually  or  over  twice  the  current 
net  growth  of  47  3  billion  board  feet.  To 
wluit  extent  can  the  various  classes  of  owner- 
ship contribute  to  this  goal?  The  lands 
owned  by  many  forest  Industries  and  by  the 
public  already  have  programs  of  forest  man- 
agement Such  ownerships  are  in  a  good 
poeltlon  to  command  the  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel necessary  for  attaliunent  of  the 
greatly  Increased  intensity  of  management 
needed  But  together.  Industrial  and  public 
lands  comprise  less  than  half  the  commercial 
forest  area  In  the  United  States.  Small  for- 
est ownerships  with  55  percent  of  the  area 
must  obviously  t>e  looked  to  for  a  rubstantlal 
portion  of  the  Increased  growth  needed.  It , 
Is  not  likely,  however,  that  these  amaU  own- 
erships can  be  expected  to  reach  the  Intensity 
of  management  that  can  be  expected  on  In- 
dusulai  and  pubUc  lands.  Thus,  their  oon- 
trlbutlon  to  needed  growth  will  be  less  tluui 
the  proportion  indicated  by  the  forest  area 
In  tliese  ownersliips.    Consideration  of  these 


relationships  Indicate  an  annual  growth  goal 
for  smal!  forest  ownerships  by  the  year  2000. 
In  the  order  of  52  billion  board  feet  or  49 
percent  of  the  total  needed.  Thus,  the 
growth  goal  In  2000  for  small  ownershlpe  Is 
about  4  billion  board  feet  greater  than  the 
cm  rent  growth  from  all  ownerships  In  the 
United  States.  The  magnitude  of  this  goal 
Is  a  major  reason  for  recognition  of  small 
forest  ownerships  as  the  key  to  future  ade- 
quacy of  timber  supplies  In  the  United 
States. 

Timber  resource  improvements  needed 
The  four  most  promising  methods  for 
building  up  the  seriously  depleted  inven- 
tories on  small  forest  ownerships  are  (1) 
planting.  (2)  timber  stand  improvements, 
(3)  conversion  of  low-standard  harvest  cut- 
ting to  improved  practices,  and  (4)  reduc- 
tion of  losses  In  growth  due  to  destructive 
natural  forces.  The  amount  of  accomplish- 
ment needed  and  the  recent  and  expected 
progress  will  be  compared  separately  for  each 
of  these  activities. 

Planting 

Estimates  of  1958  Indicate  that  33.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  commercial  forest  land  on  small 
ownerships  need  complete  reforestation  and 
an  additional  95  mllUon  acres  of  poorly 
stoclted  young  stands  require  interplantlng. 
Accruals  to  the  area  needing  planting  are 
estimated  at  an  average  of  720  thousand 
acres  a  year.  These  accruals  result  from 
severe  burns  and  low  standard  harvest  cut- 
tings which  leave  no  hope  of  natural  re- 
generation within  any  reasonable  period  of 
time.  The  accumulated  area  needing  plant- 
ing plus  annual  accruals  indicate  that  by 
1970  the  area  needing  planting  on  small  own- 
erships will  be  52  million  acres  or  about  20 
I>ercent  of  the  total  area  in  small  forest  own- 
erships. This  area  will  be  reduced  by  the 
planting  activity  fostered  under  a  ntimber  of 
public  and  private  programs. 

From  1953  to  1958  the  annual  establish- 
ment of  acceptable  plantations  on  small  for- 
est ownerships  rose  from  216  thousand  acres 
to  700  thousand  acres — more  than  a  three- 
fold increase  in  6  years.  This  accomplish- 
ment greatly  exceeds  the  planting  record  of 
any  previous  like  period. 

It  is  interesting  and  useful  to  examine  the 
amount  of  planting  that  would  be  accom- 
plished if  this  rapidly  increasing  trend  of 
recent  years  was  to  continue.  If  it  should 
continue,  the  average  rate  of  planting  will  t>e 
at>out  1.2  million  acres  a  year  for  the  next 
decade  and  a  total  of  14.1  million  acres  of 
plantations  will  have  been  established  on 
small  ownerships  by  1970.  ThLs  total 
amounts  to  27  percent  of  all  planting  needed 
by  that  date  and  indicates  that  planting  ac- 
complishment will  fall  considerably  short  of 
the  goal  by  1980.  Plantations  established 
after  1980  will  not  contribute  significantly  to 
needed  gfrowth  by  2000  and  growth  goals  for 
small  ownerships  are  not  likely  to  be  attained 
unless  all  needed  plantings  can  be  com- 
pleted by  1980.  An  average  planting  goal  of 
2.4  million  acres  annually  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Job  by  this  target  date  provided 
that  advances  in  forestry  are  successful  In 
eliminating  further  accruals  to  plantable 
area  after  1970.  This  goal  is  3'^  times  the 
1958  rate  and  twice  the  average  annual 
planting  rate  that  would  result  from  contin- 
uation of  recent  trends  to  1970. 

Timber  Stand  Improvement 
Much  of  the  growing  stock  on  small  forest 
ownerships  is  producing  at  a  low  level  be- 
cause of  a  heavy  overburden  of  cull  trees, 
noneommercial  species  and  other  vegetation 
tbat  have  an  inhibiting  elTect  on  develop- 
BisDt  of  (be  raluaUe  trees.  Remoral  of  tills 
ttselesB  material  is  aoeompUshed  at  a  cost  to 
the  owner  and  tiius  represents  an  InTestment 
retumalrie  in  the  future  through  increased 
growth.     The  term  "timber  stand  improve- 


ment" is  used  here  to  distinguish  this  Invest- 
ment t3rpe  trf  c^ieration  from  cuttings  which 
may  have  an  Improvement  objective  but 
which  also  harvest  commercial  products  that 
result  in  an  immediate  net  return  to  the 
owner. 

The  area  of  commerciai  forest  l&nd  on 
small  ownerships  needing  timber  stand  im- 
provement was  estimated  in  1958  at  73.6  mil- 
lion acres.  Accruals  to  this  area  result  pri- 
marily from  low  standard  harvest  cutting 
and  average  over  2  million  acres  annually. 
By  1970  the  total  area  needing  Improvement 
is  estimated  at  98.8  million  acres  or  37  per- 
cent of  all  forest  area  in  small  ownerships. 

Recent  trends  In  timber  stand  improve- 
ment, like  those  in  planting,  have  been 
sharply  upward.  In  the  5  years  from  1954 
to  1958  the  area  treated  annually  Increased 
over  four  times,  i.e..  from  114,000  acres  to 
over  479,000  acres.  If  this  sharply  increas- 
ing trend  is  projected  to  1970,  the  average 
area  treated  annually  will  l>e  slightly  over 
1  million  acres  and  the  total  by  1970  will 
l>e  12.3  million  acres.  This  amounts  to 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  area  on  small 
ownerships  needing  stand   improvement. 

Completion  of  the  timber  stand  improve- 
ment job  is  also  essential  to  attainment  of 
growth  goals  and  the  target  date  for  com- 
pletion should  not  exceed  1980.  To  com- 
plete the  improvement  needed  by  that  time 
the  average  area  treated  annually  should  be 
about  4.5  million  acres  or  over  nine  times 
the  1958  rate  and  over  four  times  the  average 
annual  accomplishment  resulting  from  con- 
tinuation of  recent  trends  to  1970. 

Conversion  of  Low  Standard  Harvest  Cutting 
to  Improved  Practices 

The  area  cutover  on  small  ownerships  for 
production  of  commercial  timber  averages 
6.3  million  acres  annually  of  which  2  mil- 
lion acres  is  cut  with  some  degree  of  con- 
sideration for  maintaining  or  enhancing 
future  growth.  This  2  million  acres  of  im- 
proved cutting  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  owners  and  of  public  and  private 
programs.  It  appears  to  be  reasonably  stable 
and  is  the  amount  of  Improved  cutting  that 
can  be  depended  ujKin  to  take  place  each 
year.  The  various  programs  which  have  ac- 
complished this  strive  to  convert  additional 
portions  of  each  annual  cutting  to  improved 
practices  and  it  Is  this  annual  conversion 
that  is  the  measure  of  progress  In  improve- 
ment  of   cutting  practices. 

Available  records  Indicate  that  the  an- 
nual rate  of  conversion  from  low  standard 
cutting  to  improved  practices  har  not  in- 
creased as  have  the  accomplishments  in 
planting  and  timber  stand  improvement.  In 
fact,  annual  records  compiled  from  reports 
of  tlie  500  foresters  employed  by  the  public 
to  provide  technical  services  to  small  land- 
owners show  that  the  area  converted  has 
dropped  an  average  of  nearly  2  percent  an- 
nually since  1953.  This  reduction  has  re- 
sulted from  greater  concentration  of  effort  on 
plEintlng  and  timber  stand  improvement  in 
response  to  demand  by  landowners  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  these  activities. 

The  private  consultants  and  industrial  for- 
esters who  work  with  small  owners  have  un- 
doubtedly encountered  similar  diversion  but 
the  growing  numbers  of  these  private  for- 
esters leads  to  the  assumption  that  their 
efforts  have  about  offset  the  reduction  in  the 
accomplishment  of  public  foresters.  On  the 
basis  of  this  assumption,  the  additional  area 
converted  annually  from  low  standard  cut- 
ting to  improved  practices  appears  to  have 
stabilized  rather  than  decreased  or  increased. 
Present  conversion  by  all  effort  is  estimated 
at  459.000  acres  a  year.  If  this  rate  of  con- 
version does  not  increase,  a  backlog  of  37.9 
million  acres  of  forest  land  cut  to  low  stand- 
ards will  have  acctmitilated  by  1970.  By  this 
time  the  annual  conversion  to  better  prac- 
tices will  accumulate  to  4.6  million  acres. 
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at  only  12  percent  of  tb*  total  conversion 
needed.  UT  »\l  low  standard  harrsst  cutting 
Is  to  be  converted  to  ImproTed  pracUcas.  by 
1980  the  average  annual  rata  of  conversion 
should  be  1.4  million  acras  or  8  times  the 
current  rate  of  459,000 


Reduction  in  Loss  of  Orowtta  From  Natural 
Forcea 

The  annual  loss  In  growth  resulting  from 
damage  by  destructive  forces  on  small  owner- 
ships Is  nearly  6  5  billion  cubic  feet  of  grow- 
ing stock  Including  24  billion  board  feet  of 
sawtlmber.  About  one-fourth  of  this  loss 
results  from  forest  fires  and  nearly  one-half 
Is  caused  by  diseases.  Insects  account  for 
about  10  percent  and  weather,  animals  and 
miscellaneous  sources  cause  the  remaining 
IS  to  20  percent  of  the  leas.  Both  direct  and 
indirect  approaches  to  control  are  known 
but  their  usefulness  varies  between  sources 
of  loss.  Incomplete  knowledge  and  other 
limitations  mean  that  a  substantial  amount 
of  loss  In  growth  will  continue  for  some 
time. 

Direct  attack  on  the  Arc  problem  Is  the 
only  effective  means  available  and  Includes 
prevention  as  well  as  suppression  effort  after 
fires  start  State  and  Federal  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  cooperative  program  of  fire 
control  on  private  lands  have  adopted  allow- 
able burn  standards  which,  if  attained  soon, 
would  reduce  current  losses  In  growth  by 
60  to  70  percent 

Only  a  minor  reduction  In  loss  from  disease 
can  be  accomplished  by  direct  attack  on 
pathogens  since  three-fourths  of  the  loss  Is 
caused  by  fungi  attacking  the  heartwood  of 
trees.  These  fungi  are  not  controllable  by 
any  direct  methods  and  their  Inroads  can 
best  be  reduced  by  Improved  forest  practices 
Attainment  of  goals  for  timber  stand  Im- 
provement and  Improved  harvest  cutting 
practices  would  reduce  growth  Impact  from 
disease  but  several  applications  of  these 
practices  on  the  same  area  are  needed  to 
make  substantial  progress.  This  would 
spread  over  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
critical  20  years  Immediately  ahead  On  the 
basis  of  these  considerations  reduction  of 
about  one-third  of  the  Impact  from  disease 
might  be  reached  by  1980  provided  goals  for 
the  indirect  methods  are  attained. 

Direct  attack  Is  feasible  for  many  insects 
and  animals  indicating  the  poeslblllty  of  a 
50-percent  reduction  In  growth  Impact  from 
all  remaining  causes,  i.e..  Insects,  animals, 
weather,  and  miscellaneous  sources 

In  concluding  these  considerations  for  each 
major  source  of  loss,  an  attainable  goal  by 
1980  for  small  ownerships  might  be  the  re- 
duction of  loss  In  growth  to  about  one-half 
of  Its  present  volume.  This  would  increase 
net  annual  growth  of  sawtlmber  on  small 
ownerships  by  12  billion  board  feet,  an 
amount  equivalent  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  current  annual  growth  on  all  ownerships 
in  the  United  States. 

In  summary,  these  various  comparisons 
show  that  accomplishment  of  Improvements 
to  timber  resources  depends  upon  the  follow- 
ing changes  In  rates  of  progress: 

1  An  Increase  in  average  annual  planting 
rate  of  3',  times  the  1956  rate  and  twice 
the  average  rate  expected  from  continuation 
of  recent  trends 

2  An  Increase  of  annual  accomplishment 
In  timber  stand  Improvement  of  nine  times 
the  1958  rate  and  four  times  the  rate  ex- 
pected from  continuation  of  recent   trends 

3  An  Increase  In  the  annual  rate  of  con- 
version from  low  standard  harvest  cutting  to 
Improved  practices  of  three  times  the  cur- 
rently stabilized  rate. 

4.  A  reduction  of  loss  In  growth  by  1980 
to  one-half  of  the  current  loss. 

Key  features  of  small  oumerahipa  and.  view- 
points of  owners 
The  previous  summary  of  progress  needed 
to   assure   rehabilitation   of  timber   supplies 


on  small  ownerships  presents  a  degree  of 
acceleration  In  forestry  that  will  startle 
many.  Any  consideration  of  accomplishing 
these  goals  requires  a  knowledge  of  key  prob- 
lems and  the  opportunities  fur  attainment 
Some  of  these  are  found  In  the  characteristics 
of  small  ownerships  and  some  in  the  atti- 
tudes, Interests  and  actions  of  their  owners. 
The  summary  of  these  key  features  pre- 
sented next  resulted  from  review  of  a  num- 
ber of  surveys  of  small  forest  ownerships 
made  In  the  Eastern  United  States  where  the 
majority  of  these  ownerships  are  concentrat- 
ed. The  studies  were  made  by  a  number 
of  agencies  and  therefore  vary  \v.  many  basic 
concepts  and  claaslflcatloii^  For  tills  rea- 
son results  cannot  be  combined  into  con- 
cise statistical  totals  but  valuable  infer- 
ences and  relations  can  be  derived  from  them 
and  the  more  Important  of  the.se  are  sum- 
marized below 

1  Only  about  one-third  of  the  ."imall  own- 
ershlpw  In  the  United  States  have  received 
the  benefit  of  any  forest  practices  other 
than  the  ba.se  level  of  protection  provided 
by  Federal-State  ccxiperatlve  efforts 

2  Attempts  to  practice  forestry  on  amall 
ownerships  Increase  directly  with  size  of 
ownership  and  on  ownerships  .>f  2  500  to  5  OOO 
acres  these  efforts  approach  those  on  the 
larger  Individual.  Industrial  and  public  hold- 
ings which  are  relatively  well  man.iged 

3  The  relation  between  ."^ize  of  ownership 
and  forestry  eff(;rt  also  held  true  for  a  se- 
lected group  of  owners  with  a  considerably 
greater  than  average  Interest  In  fore.«try 

4  An  Influential  factor  In  the  relation  be- 
tween size  of  ownership  and  forestry  effort 
Is  the  association  of  very  small  forests  with 
much  larger  areas  In  nonforest  use  on  the 
same  total  land  ownership  On  land  own- 
erships with  forests  of  less  than  30  acres, 
the  forest  area  Is  atKsut  20  percent  of  total 
land  area  and  each  successively  larger  size 
class  of  forest  Is  associated  with  a  smaller 
proportion  of  total  land  ownership  In  non- 
forest  use  Thus  It  can  be  expected  that 
when  forest  tracts  are  very  small  the  Interest 
of  owners  In  forestry  will  t>e  limited  com- 
pared to  their  Interest  In  nonforest  land 
use?. 

5  There  Is  a  wide  variation  In  occupation- 
al Interests  of  small  forest  owners  Over 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  farmers  own  56  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  forest  land  but  their 
holdings  may  vary  from  20  percent  in  some 
l<x^alltle.i  to  over  80  percent  In  others  Busi- 
ness and  professional  people  are  generally 
the  next  most  Impxjrtant  occupational  group 
of  small  forest  owners  with  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  small  ownership  in  some  locali- 
ties Wage  earners  and  clerical  workers  are 
generally  third  In  lmp<jrtance  and  house- 
wives and  retired  persons  are  important  land 
owners  In  some  localities 

6  Marked  differences  between  occupational 
groups  In  average  size  of  forest  ownership 
Indicate  that  economic  opportunities  In 
forestry  vary  widely  between  groups  Among 
the  three  major  landowning  groups,  busi- 
ness and  professional  people  own  the  largest 
forest  tracts;  farmers  In  turn  generally  own 
somewhat  larger  forest  tracts  than  do  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers  The  owner- 
ships of  housewives  and  retired  persons  may 
be  large  or  small  In  relation  to  the  owner- 
ships of  other  cx;cupatlonal  groups 

7  Reasons  given  by  owners  for  their  own- 
ership of  a  forest  tract  reveal  that  a  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  the  area  In 
small  ownership  Is  held  because  of  timber 
values,  but  the  proportion  of  area  on  which 
one  or  more  forest  practices  have  been  ap- 
plied Is  about  one-half  the  area  held  for 
timber  values.  This  comparison  implies  that 
an  immediate  and  substantial  opportunity 
exists  for  building  up  timber  supplies  by 
Intensifying  the  relatively  passive  interest  In 
timber  values  to  a  willingness  Ui  undertake 
forestry  programs 


8  In  a  substantial  proportion  of  localities, 
from  one-third  to  over  two-thirds  of  the  area 
in  small  f<irest  ownership  is  held  primarily 
for  grazing  or  with  the  intention  of  clear- 
ing for  agricultural  use  These  Intentions 
are  generally  In  accord  with  recent  projec- 
tions by  experts  in  the  U  S  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  pasture  and  cropland  that 
will  be  required  to  feed  and  clothe  a  rapidly 
growing  population  by  the  year  2000  Tlie 
projections  Indicate  the  need  to  convert  73 
million  acres  from  forest  u.se  ?o  pasture  and 
crop  use,  thus  reducing  timber  growing  ca- 
pacity by  25  fiercent  Should  a  substantial 
part  uf  this  conversion  take  place,  the  re- 
sul'ing  lo.ss  In  timber  supplies  could  Ije  off- 
set, or  partially  offset,  only  by  Intensifying 
forest  management  greatly  beyond  present 
c  incepts  or  by  acceptance  of  material  re- 
ductions In  !)er  cip.'a  consumption  of  wood, 
or  by  both 

9  Considerable  areas  In  small  forest 
ownership  are  held  for  reasons  not  directly 
related  to  production  of  income  These  In- 
clude residential  and  recreational  use,  the 
satisfaction  of  owning  land  and  others  of  an 
mt.ir.gible  nature  difficult  to  classify  Some 
of  the.se  reasons  for  ownership  are  compatible 
with  timber  prixluction  and  offer  jxisslblll- 
tles  for  Increasing  timber  supplies,  but  others 
are  not  compatible  with  timber  use. 

10  With  a  few  exceptions,  speculation  in 
land  values  Is  the  primary  reason  for  for- 
est ownership  of  only  minor  proportions  of 
the  area  In  small  ownership  Where  Im- 
p<:)rtant.  this  Interest  may  offer  some  oppor- 
tunity for  building  up  timber  supplies  by 
directing  it  toward  the  possibilities  of  forest 
values 

11  Except  In  a  few  localities,  the  majority 
of  timber  sales  on  small  forest  ownership  are 
negotiated  without  adequate  presale  knowl- 
edge by  the  owner  of  the  volume  and  ralue 
of  timber  offered  for  sale,  and  final  price  Is 
usually  reached  by  acceptance  of  one  buyer's 
offer 

12  The  concepts  of  forest  management 
ofTf-red  to  owners  of  small  forests  are  over- 
whelmingly those  of  the  more  than  40.000 
loggers  and  timber  processors  who  operate 
Independently  In  the  purchase  of  timber.  In 
logging,  and  in  sale  of  primary  producU  to 
manufacturing  plants  The  majority  are 
small  o{>erau>rs  who  purchase  timber  from 
small  ownerships  They  live  In  the  com- 
munities where  they  operate  and  In  the 
search  for  supplies  are  in  constant  contact 
with  owners  of  small  timber  tracts  In  con- 
trast the  management  alternatives  possible 
fr'MTi  adoption  of  forestry  principles  are  pre- 
sented to  small  forest  owners  by  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  2.200  full-time  foresters  made 
av.ulable  for  work  with  small  owners  by 
public  agencies,  forest  Industries  and  the 
work  of  private  consultants  Although  au- 
thorization exists  only  an  Insignificant  effort 
has  been  made  to  Influence  Independent 
timber  operators  t^jward  an  understanding 
(.)f  forestry  principles 

Kry  features  tmply  some  important 
guidelines  for  progratns 
Several  guiding  principles,  evident  from 
Interpretation  of  the  relations  Just  reviewed, 
w.u-rant  consideration  In  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  programs  for  small  forest 
ownerships  Tliey  are  presented  here  from 
the  viewpoint  that  the  primary  objective  of 
small  ownership  programs  Is  attainment  by 
2,000  of  an  annual  growth  of  sawtlmber  of 
52  billion  board  feet 

Rec«ignltlon  of  Ownership  Size  as  a  B.isl8 
for  Priorities 
Small  forest  ownerships  have  been  dis- 
cussed thus  far  as  Including  all  private 
ownerships  up  U)  5.000  acres  In  size  Exam- 
ination of  forestry  activity  and  forestry  in- 
terests of  owners  show  that  on  the  larger 
properties,  generally  those  of  2,500  to  5.000 
acres,  forestry  effort  approaches  that  on  the 
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better  managed  industrial  and  public  hold- 
ings. Ownerships  of  2,500  to  5,000  acres 
comprise  about  3  percent  of  all  commercial 
forest  area  In  small  ownerships  and  0  1  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  ownerships. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  size  range 
there  are  nearly  800,000  ownerships  of  less 
than  10  acres  They  account  for  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  all  ownerships  and  about  2  percent 
of  the  commercial  forest  area.  As  timber 
properties  these  ownerships  are  at  an  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  and  they  are  partlcu- 
hirly  vulnerable  to  clearing  or  other  agrl- 
c\iliural  use  Frequently,  owners  of  these 
very  small  tracts  consider  them  valuable 
adjuncts  to  their  farms  but  primarily  for 
reasons  not  as8cx;lated  with  production  of 
commercial  timber  Although  the  number 
of  ownerships  and  thus  the  number  of 
people  Involved.  Is  substantial,  the  total 
area  Included  cannot  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  national  timber  supplies  and  pro- 
gram costs  would  be  high. 

Forest  properties  of  10  to  29  acres  Include 
alxjvit  one-third  of  all  ownerships  and  about 
10  percent  of  all  commercial  forest  area  In 
small  ownership  Although  possibilities  may 
be  limited  here  also,  the  area  involved  Is 
appreciable  and  its  timber  production  may 
be  needed  to  meet  goals. 

These  considerations  Indicate  that  a  size 
range  of  10  acres,  or  somewhat  more,  to 
2  500  acres  Includes  those  ownerships  which 
are  both  the  most  critical  from  the  stand- 
point of  timber  supplies  and  which  also  offer 
the  best  opportunities  for  building  up 
supplies 

Gear  Program  to  Levels  of  Management 
Possible 

Variations  in  Interest  and  In  economic 
possibilities  as  influenced  by  size  class  and 


occupation  of  owners,  require  that  programs 
provide  for  corresponding  adjustment  in 
concepts  of  n\anagement  intensity  and  in 
number  and  type  of  technical  forestry  activi- 
ties applicable.  Adoption  of  standardized 
or  average  concepts  is  likely  to  result  In  at- 
tempts at  management  intensity  not  Justified 
on  the  smaller  ownerships  and  in  failure  to 
capture  the  possibilities  of  larger  ones. 

Adjust  Effort  to  Specific  Knowledge  of  Local 
Situations 

Extreme  variation  between  localities  in 
important  characteristics  of  small  forest 
ownerships  and  their  owners  Indicates  the 
need  for  great  flexibility  In  program  direc- 
tion. This  variation  also  Implies  that  care- 
ful preliminary  survey  and  systematic 
planning  and  coordination  of  activities  on  a 
local  basis  are  essential  to  effective  execu- 
tion of  programs. 

Standards  for  Allocation  of  Effort  Need 
Careful  Consideration 

Several  basic  standards  are  available  for 
allocating  effort  In  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram for  small  ownerships.  These  are  ( 1 ) 
nxmaber  of  ownerships,  (2)  area  in  small 
ownerships,  and  (3)  potentials  for  growing 
the  species,  products,  and  quality  most 
needed  by  the  economy.  Large  differences  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  effort  would 
result  from  use  of  each  standard.  This  Is 
because  the  number  of  small  ownerships,  the 
area  In  these  ownerships  and  growth  po- 
tentials are  etich  distributed  differently.  For 
example,  12  Southeastern  States  contain  40 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  small  own- 
erships In  the  United  States  but  48  percent 
oC  the  forest  area  In  small  ownerships.  In 
contrast  25  States  In  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  Include  57  percent  of  the 
number  of  ownerships  and  44  percent  of  the 


forest  area.    There  are  similar  differences  in 
growth  potentials  of  Important  species. 

Although  number  of  ownerships  has  been 
commonly  used  in  existing  programs,  scwne 
combination  of  area  and  growth  potential 
would  provide  a  more  appropriate  stcuidard 
for  allocating  effort  of  program,  measures 
aimed  at  the  growth  goal  of  62  billion  board 
feet  annually. 

A  Variety  of  Measures  Needed 
There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  small  forest  ownerships  and  no  single 
formula  will  suffice.  Although  some  few  pro- 
gram measures  may  do  the  Job  In  one 
locality,  other  measures  may  prove  to  be 
the  most  effective  elsewhere.  Formulation 
of  a  program  for  small  ownerships  must  In- 
clude consideration  of  a  number  of  measures 
that  will  bracket  a  variety  of  approaches  and 
provide  opportunity  for  choice  between  sev- 
eral alternatives  as  local  situations  may 
indicate. 

Suvnnary  of  proposals  for  a  sTnall  ou-ncr.-.'iip 
program 

During  the  period  August  1958  to  March 
1959.  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  State  de- 
partments of  forestry  collaborated  In  holding 
a  series  of  25  State  and  regional  meetings 
to  discuss  problems  of  small  ownerships  and 
develop  ideas  for  solving  them.  Verbatim 
transcripts  of  the  opinions  voiced  at  these 
meetings  were  combed  to  obtain  positive, 
concrete  suggestions  for  program  measures 
with  particular  attention  to  the  views  of 
owners  themselves  and  of  those  who  work 
closely  with  them.  A  tremendous  niunber 
of  comments  were  made  and  these  have  been 
classified  by  subject  matter  and  by  frequency 
of  repetition  to  provide  a  basis  for  classifi- 
cation as  to  priority  of  interest.  A  summary 
of  this  review  is  as  follows: 


Priority 

of 
bMsrssl 


.•^iiPKi-^t*'  I  I'rof '.>m  meiVUT«n 


K(iiicailon   

Teclinlcal  wTvIoec 

Ooordlnalion  of  eiL^lliig  pro- 
(rsms. 

Public  co»t  fbaring   

I 

Marktttng  snd  utllitation     . 

Tsistlon 

I 
Rewarrb 

Cr»dn 

Insurance      

Oooperaiuo*       

rontrs«^ln(;  or  Irasing     

Lsniicla.s»iflctulnn  an<l  zoning 

Cousolidst  Ion 

I'rlTute  Incrntivw 

Hemilatlon 

.\(<juL-1li(>n 


Nature  of  i)roi>o.<;als 


Expanded  effort  to  (1)  Inform  owners  and  processors  of  forestry  opporiuniiies  particularly  by  demonstrations  and  other  rua,-is 
media,  and  C2)  tescbing  of  forestry  and  oonservatlon  principles  suggested  at  a  variety  of  levels  in  public  school  system. 

(I)  Increased  on-the-fround  technical  as.slstanoe  from  public  and  private  .sourw<.  and  (2)  development  of  subprofessional  services 
In  the  form  of  oootractors  to  provide  equipment  and  .sorvices  for  lilre  In  timber  improvement  work. 

(1)  Ooordlnate  activities  of  the  several  programs  authorised  to  work  on  small  ownerships  including  both  public  and  private  effort? ; 
(2)  reoommendstlons  tor  sooompUshbig  this  Included  (o)  delegation  of  resiwnsibility  to  a  single  agency,  and  (ti)  organization  of 
forestry  oounclla  or  committees  at  various  levels  Including  county,  district,  and  State. 

U)  Wider  sppllcstion  of  oost-sbaring  a.ssistanc€  Is  needed  and  practices  eligible  for  co.^t  sharing  should  be  expanded:  (2)  a  greater 
proportion  of  avaUsble  fands  should  be  earmarked  for  forestry;  (3)  present  administration  of  subsidy  program  .should  be  Improved 
by  (a)  better  gnsrantses  that  subsidized  area  remain  In  forest  production;  c'j)  prompter  action  in  approval  of  applications  and  in 
Inspection  tor  oomplisnoe;  (e)  interstate  exchange  of  information  on  eligible  practia-s  to  Improve  and  equalize  standards. 

(I)  Set  up  oentraliud  marketing  services  by  Government  or  industry;  (2)  train  landowners  and  processors  In  integrated  utilization 
and  tbe  spedflcstlons  of  various  products;  (3)  price  reporting  should  be  on  the  same  basis  as  price  reporting  for  farm  crops. 

(1)  Yield  taxes  of  vsrlous  forms;  (2)  assessments  should  be  based  on  forest  productivity  or  growth;  (.3)  educate  State  and  local  taxine 
authorities  in  forest  values;  (4)  revise  lnherltanc<>  taxes  to  avoid  litiuidation  of  timber  to  meet  taxes;  iH)  planting  and  timber  stand 
Improvement  costs  should  be  made  deducUble  items  for  income  tax  purposes:  (,fi;  lax  advantages  should  be  available  to  owners 
who  comply  with  specified  forestry  practices. 

(1)  Surveys  todetcnnlne  markets  and  timber  supplies  attractive  to  markets;  (2)  economic  posslbiliiicE  of  small  ownerships;  (3;  moti- 
vation studies  of  small  owners;  (4)  utihzation  research  to  develop  u.ses  for  low-grado  products;  (.*))  expand  silvicultural  research. 

Special  credit  (sciliUes  needed  to  (1)  provide  loans  of  the  long-term  nature  Inherent  in  forest  enterprises  and  at  rates  comf>atlble  with 
forest  income;  (2)  repsymcnt  sohe<lulcs  geared  to  perio<l?  when  income  can  l>c  produced  by  forests  undergoing  rehablUtatiou; 
(J)  provide  capital  with  tlmberland  and  growing  .stock  as  collateral;  (4i  provide  capital  for  acquisition  of  land. 

Primary  needs  for  Insoianoe  are  to  (1)  protect  against  losses  from  fire;  (2)  advance  intereft  in  development  of  credit  facilities.  Other 
needs  In  Inyuranoe  field  are  (1)  revision  of  workmen's  c-onifiensation  laws  to  provide  for  adjustment  of  premiums  for  laborers  who 
work  on  properties  with  both  woods  work  and  le.ss  ha/ardous  duties;  (2)  develop  better  guidelines  for  fixing  forest  insurance  pre- 
miums. 

(.1)  Encourage  formation  of  owner  associations  with  emphasis  on  combining  forest  management  ,ind  m.irketing  functions;  .2^  tie 
Inmarketing  with  ssBOciations  that  market  farm  product,";,  (3)  develop  forest  Insurancie  through  formation  of  coopfralives:  tempfi- 
rary  pooling  of  small  ownerships  for  purposes  of  sale  or  accomplishmant  of  improvement  practices. 

Management  firms  or  large  forest  industries  should  step  up  efforts  to  execute  long-term  contracts  or  leases  for  management  of  small 
ownershlpe  as  in  free  farm  families. 

(11  Forest  management  plans  shouM  1*  includeil  in  land  use  classification  on  farms  and  made  a  part  of  longtime  farm  plaa«;  (2) 
forests  should  be  classified  as  to  protiuctive  capacity  and  intensive  efforts  directed  to  better  lands:  (3'  special  .State  agencies  should 
make  Isnd-uae  surveys  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies  and  sulisequently  purcha.'*  development  right?  to  prohibit  change  in 
land  use;  toning  would  be  needed  for  tax  adjustment  and  to  preserve  land  in  needed  uses. 

Consolidate  small  ownerships  into  larger  economic  unit.<. 

Industries  should  pay  s  bonus  for  products  from  well-man.aged  small  ownerships  or  provide  some  form  of  nonmonetary  preference. 

Legislation  Is  neeaed  (1)  to  prohibit  cutting  of  trees  below  specified  diameters;  v2)  wherever  markets  exL^t  for  low-grade  products 
or  small  trees. 

The  Federal  Qovemment  should  buy  (1)  any  private  tlml>erland  when  offered  to  it  for  sale  by  the  owner;  t2;  small  ownerships 
when  devoid  of  any  economic  posslblhties  otlwr  than  tinil>er  and  when  owner  and  ."^tate  forester  consent. 


These  suggestions  cover  a  wide  range  of 
proposals  and  raise  basic  questions  of  policy 
and  program  direction.  They  suggest  that 
solution  to  problems  of  small  ownerships 
be  forced,  persuaded  or  purchased. 

The  first  of  these  Is  evident  in  proposals 
for  public  regulation  of  cutting  practices  on 
private  lands  and  for  zoning  after  land  use 
clasfiification.     The   approach   by  regulatory 


laws  has  the  seeming  advantage  of  direct- 
ness smd  simplicity,  and  It  might  also  be 
cheaper  than  other  approaches.  This  ap- 
proach has  been  adopted  by  other  countries 
with  a  more  mature  forest  history  than  that 
of  the  United  States.  But  here,  past  pro- 
posals for  regulation  have  been  bitterly  con- 
tested and  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not 
been  effective.    Realism  forces  the  conclusion 


that  an  approach  by  regulation  offers  little 
hope  for  effective  results  In  the  short  time 
available  to  build  up  timber  supplies. 

Acquisition  of  forest  land  to  create  perma- 
nent forests  operated  by  public  agencies  Is 
also  a  seemingly  direct  and  simple  approach. 
Acquisition  has  had  some  success  in  past 
years  but  this  too  now  appears  to  have  run 
its  course  and  no  longer  has  sufficient  public 
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support  to  be  considered  a<  an  liiiiue<lut« 
poMlbUity. 

Tber*  rezn&ixi  than,  ttooae  oteasures  auo- 
clat«d  wltli  p«r»uasioa  and  direct  aid  to  own- 
era  Including  Wnam»t»i  aaalstance  oX  various 
kinds.  In  addition,  consideration  U  needed 
of  tne  means  for  Intensifying  protection 
against  loos  from  destructive  forces  and  fur 
production  of  the  vast  amount  of  seed  and 
nursery  stock  required  by  a  comprehci.sive 
planting  effort. 

I'be  owners  of  small  forest  properties  h^ve 
expressed  their  views.  It  Is  now  a  responsi- 
bility of  foresters  and  conservattonlaU)  In 
the  United  States  to  recommend  to  the  pub- 
lic a  program  including  those  measures 
which  will  accomplish  In  two  decades  a 
major  advance  In  forestry  In  the  United 
States.  The  adequacy  of  future  timber  sup- 
plies will  depend  largely  upon  pro<;resa  In 
formulating  recommendations  and  in  making 
them  effective 

OuTti-Nis   OF   A    Progsajc   roH   Small   Forest 

OWNnsHTFS 

(By  Leonard  I  Barrett,  at  1960  meeting  of 
Association  of  Consulting  Foresters.  No- 
vember 13.  i960.  Washington.  D  C  ) 

THK    RECOMMKMDCD    PROORAM 

The  12  measures  of  the  proposed  program 
can  be  classified  Into  two  categories  The 
first  category  Includes  eight  measures  de- 
signed to  accomplish  the  major  portion  of 
the  objectives  in  20  years.  T^.ese  are  the 
heart  of  the  crash  program  needed  Ex- 
penditures wTuId  be  heavy  during  the  20- 
year  period  due  to  the  large  acciimula'.ed 
backlog  of  needed  work.  With  objectives 
reached,  expenditures  would  drop  to  a  main- 
tenance b.asls  after  the  20  years 

The  second  category  Includes  four  siipp'.e- 
meutary  mciusures  believed  to  be  of  basic 
Importance  but  past  attempts  In  this  coun- 
try to  u.se  them  Indicate  they  will  be  .slow 
to  get  underw.iy  and  cannot  be  couii'ed  on 
to  produce  significant  results  In  a  short  t;me. 
They  are  uesigned  to  provide  f  >r  at  le:ust  a 
partial  transfer  of  costs  from  the  general 
public  to  the  .ownerships  themselves  as  these 
become  econ(jmlcally  able  to  bear  such  costs. 

Following  is  a  summary  description  of  the 
elijht  measures  included  In  crash  ph.i-^es  of 
the  program . 

1.  Coat  sharing 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  discussion  of 
this  measure  by  pointing  to  current  citations 
of  the  rapid  progress  In  recent  years  as  a 
reason  for  doing  nothing  further  on  the 
small  ownership  problem  or  even  as  a  reason 
for  reducing  present  effort.  Not  ment.oned 
In  these  citations  is  the  fact  that  during 
these  recent  years  of  rapid  progress  nearly 
half  of  all  planting  accomplished  on  small 
ownerships  and  two-tUlrds  of  all  stand  im- 
provement on  them  has  been  done  with  cost 
sharing  assistance  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program.  Progress  in  the  ad'p- 
tlon  of  improved  harvest  cutting  practices 
hcis  l.i^i?ed  far  behind  planting  and  stand  im- 
provement With  the  exception  of  only  one 
or  two  States  this  practice  Is  nut  recogn;zed 
as  eligible  for  cost  sharing  payments  under 
the  ACP  program. 

An  Inevitable  conclusion  from  these  facts 
is  th.it  subsidies  are  effective  In  accumpliAh- 
Ing  needed  work  and  that  they  have  a  sub- 
stjmtial  role  to  play  In  a  forestry  pr'nr.im 
geared  to  accomplishing  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  a  short  time. 

The  major  features  of  the  cost  sharing 
measure  proposed  as  1  of  the  12  nieasu.'es  of 
this  program  are  as  follows: 

A  Authorization  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  share  costs  of  forest  practices  with 
private  owners  but  with  Federal  funds  ear- 
marked specifically  for  forestry  to  remove 
them  from  the  area  of  competition  with 
practices  applicable  to  annual  crops.  This 
measure  Is  aimed  at  accomplishing  37  per- 
cent   of    planting   objectives,   43    percent    of 


Uniber  stand  improvement  objective.s.  and  55 
percent  of  the  needed  conversion  of  harvest 
cutting  to  Improved  practices. 

B.  Practices  for  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  will  share  costs  are  those  associat«?d 
with  planting,  timber  stand  improvement 
and  construction  of  certain  physical  Im- 
pr  ivementa  needed  U-  provide  frequent  and 
ready  access  by  logging  and  other  fureetry 
equipment  on  the  larger  small  nwnershlj->8. 
In  adt'itlon.  Incentive  payments  for  adoption 
of  Improved  harvest  cutting  practices  are 
proposed 

C  Ellglblll'y  under  the  pros;r>m  will  be 
limited  to  ownership*?  of  80  to  2  SCO  acres 
to  concentrate  this  effort  on  the  size  c;.>vsses 
whose  owners  have  shown  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  Interest  in  forestry  and  w^.ere  possi- 
bilities of  permanent  accomplishment  are 
best  Eligibility  will  also  be  based  upon 
owner  dedication  of  a  specific  area  to 
permanent  forest  pnxluctlon.  In  addition, 
eligibility  for  incentive  pavnients  to  stimu- 
late adoption  of  improved  cutting  practices 
and  also  for  cost  sharing  to  Improve  access 
will  be  h.Lsed  upon  commltmenLs  by  the 
owner  entered  Into  with  the  S'.ite  specify- 
ing certain  levels  of  Intensive  practice  to 
be  followed 

D  Allotments  of  funds  to  bt.ites  will  be 
ba.sed  uf>on  a  formula  whi^h  considers  for 
each  State  the  area  in  small  ownerships  and 
capacity  to  pro<lu<-e  needed  growth  An 
initial  allotment  will  be  made  at  the  begln- 
nii.g  of  each  year  but  .-i  sinau  prop.irtion  of 
the  gro6*  allotment  wiU  be  withheld  for  dls- 
rietionary  use  to  meet  emergency  sit  latlons. 
In  the  absence  f  emergency  It  will  be  dis- 
tributed   later    uniler    pre.scrit)ed    procedures. 

E  Administration  of  fui.rln  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  current  ACP  f-inds  Ihls 
mean.'j  that  the  nieii.^ure  w;i;  lie  directed  in 
each  State  by  the  State  ACP  development 
grcivip  but  with  the  State  forest-T  named  as 
a  voting  member  ^f  the  gr  'ip  County  de- 
velopnietit  groups  will  have  authority  to 
modify  recommendations  of  .State  develop- 
ment groufjs  when  there  Is  professional  for- 
estry  representation   on   the  county   grmip 

County  AriC  Cc.mmlttef8  w.ll  udnilnliter 
these  funds  as  they  now  do  fur  ACP  funds. 
These  committees  will  be  empowered  tn  con- 
tract wi'h  private  vendors  for  planting, 
timber  stand  Improvement  and  other  sppro- 
prlate  services. 

Approval  of  appllratlrins  for  assistance  and 
of  requests  for  payment  will  be  ba.'^ed  upon 
rect'mmendation.^  of  forest  technicians  em- 
ployed   by   the  S'ate. 

F  Tho  mix'.mum  authorized  Federal  share 
for  cost  sharing  practices  wiii  be  HO  f>ercent 
and  the  maximum  Incentive  pavmont  for 
adoption  of  Improved  cutting  practices  will 
be  (4   per  acre. 

G  The  relation  of  this  pr  posal  to  the 
existing  agricultural  conservation  program 
i.s  par'!y  one  of  ?\ipp>mrnt.'it;rin  arid  p.ir'ly 
one  of  replrtc<'menl.  The  measure  Wouid 
limit  the  ACP  to  ownership  <>t  less  than  HO 
a -re^  These  rm.ir.er  'iwner<:h!ps  are  usually 
owiifd  a.s  part  of  a  much  I.\r^er  toLnl  pri..i}x-rty 
where  rionfore.st  use  Is  the  major  activity. 
For  the  most  part  this  nonfore't  u-^e  Is 
fa.-mlr.g  and  Integration  of  forest  activity 
with  overall  of)erailons  U  imjieratlve.  Tlie 
ACP  setup  is  ge:i.red  to  acconipUsh  such 
Integration 

2     Tfchnical  sr'vues 

A  This  U  a  ?tate-Federal  cooperative 
me;isure  aimed  at  providing  adequate  techni- 
cal guidance  to  small  ownerships  either  un- 
der the  overall  program  or  Independently  of 
it.  Estimates  of  scope  and  sl/e  i.f  the  meas- 
ure were  based  on  analysis  of  the  Job  tliat 
remains  to  be  done  after  acc«.untln^'  f.jr  the 
expected  contribution  fronj  private  sources 
as  Indicated  by  projection  of  recent  trends 
In  accomplishment  by  these  private  sources 
In  addition  to  technical  services  wn  the 
ground  f  ^r  individual  ownerships,  thi.■^  group 


of  foresters  would  serve  as  local  technical 
foreiiry  advisers  for  other  measures  of  the 
program.  This  measure  Ls  basically  an  cx- 
p.msion  of  existing  CFM  activity  but  with 
some   Important    changes   and  reorientation. 

B  Specifically,  the  measure  Includes  pro- 
vUsions  for  (li  2.200  man-years  of  graduate 
forester  services  and  1.000  man-years  of 
subprufc-^i'inal  services  annually;  (2)  s 
streinjthenlng  of  tupervLsory  and  planning 
functions  at  district.  State,  and  regional 
leveLs;  (3)  expanded  technical  guidance  for 
the  40,U(X)  f.mall  Independent  loggers  aiid 
processors  who  purchase  the  bulk  of  the 
fatunipage  on  small  ownerships,  (4i  author- 
ity tif  the  State  forester  to  contract  for 
appropriate  technical  services  with  private 
Individuals  or  companies.  {5i  a  higher  level 
of  priifesMiinal  service  than  has  heretofore 
been  p  usslble 

C  Eligibility  for  technical  services  will 
bo  ]ln.!te<l  to  ownerships  of  leas  than  2.500 
acres  wltli  ownership  of  3U  acres  and  le's 
being  place-d  In  second  priority 

I)  A. location  of  Federal  funds  to  States 
will  be  based  on  a  standard  procedure  or 
fi'rmula  which  includes  consideration  of  the 
area  in  ownerships  of  10  to  2,500  acres,  tlie 
capacity  to  pr^Kluce  needed  growth,  tlie 
numt)er  of  service  foretter  project  areas  and 
the  number  of  ownerships  of  10  to  2.5U0 
acres.  The  Federal  Cicvernment  will  be  au- 
thorized U>  provide  a  m:\xlinum  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  C'jf  ts  of  tills  measure  during  the 
first  10  years  with  a  reduction  to  equal 
St.\te   and    Federal    sharing    thereicfter. 

E  .State  foresters  will  provide  the  direct 
supervl.slon  and  administration  of  this 
mea.'Ure  as  they  now  do  under  the  Coopera- 
tive Forest  M.tnagernent  Act 

3    Edurition 

A  Tills  measure  consists  of  two  parts. 
B.i'lcally,  the  first  part  consists  of  those  ac- 
tivities we  cummonly  refer  to  as  forest  ex- 
tension riie  .«ecoiid  part  [irovides  for  voca- 
tional education  in  forestry  at  the  high 
Bclicvjl  level  Both  are  State-Federal  c mp- 
er.iVlvc  measures  which  vi  "ild  r  jerate  under 
current  authorizations  and  p>atterns  but 
with    substantia!    changes    in    orientation 

The  scpe  and  size  of  the  exten.'lon  phase 
h.bs  been  in  I'erlally  Influenced  by  recent 
very  substantial  re.search  on  the  techniques 
and  tlmis  nqrrecl  t^i  c.irry  a  firmer  fr'^m 
an  awarene.'s  of  t.he  f.ict  that  he  has  a 
prot  U-ni  Rl<  n.;  to  the  point  uf  willln^;ne?s 
to  do  8<nie*hlng  ab<_)Ut  It  To  the  bet  of 
my  knowledire  this  motivation  research  has 
provided  Uie  first  specific  standards  from 
which  tlie  actual  sl/e  of  the  forest  exten- 
sion Job  could  be  eKtamated. 

The  vjciitlunil  training  phase  Is  deelgtiPd 
to  c;irry  some  knowledge  of  forestry  to  the 
100  OOO  y  iun<  men  who.  annually,  uiider- 
take  fT  the  Iirst  time  the  management  of  a 
farm  ur  other  rural  proj^erty  containing 
fi.rest  area 

B  Speciac  recommendations  of  the  exten- 
sion ph.ise  pr'-.lde  f^r  ili  cle.ir-cut  st.ind- 
ards  sepiirating  the  functions  of  exteiislon 
and  technical  services.  i2i  educational  ef- 
frirts  with  small  loggers  and  prrx-es-^ors  as  well 
as  with  owner*  (3i  Intensifying  extension  ef- 
fort t<j  a  district  basis.  i4)  employment  of 
an  addltloiial  600  forestry  eztenstcn  special- 
ists who  would  serve  as  ajtslstants  U)  county 
extension   directors 

The  V(x:atlonal  phase  will,  of  course,  t)e  ap- 
pllc:ib!p  t<i  individuals  of  high-.sch.«)l  age  and 
to  8cho<ils  which  are  eligible  under  the 
Smlth-Hui;hes  Act  of  1917  and  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of   1946. 

C  The  measure  recommends  that  for  both 
phages  the  authorized  Federal  share  of  oosts 
t>e  a  maximum  of  75  percent  for  the  first  10 
years  with  equal  State  and  Federal  sharing 
therciifter 

D  Administration  of  the  extension  phase 
would  remain  with  the  Federal  and  State  ex- 
lensiijti    services.      Administration    of    voca- 
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tlonal  education  would  be  a  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

4.  Local  cx>mmittees 

A  Local  county  and  multlcounty  forestry 
committees  of  Interested  laymen  r^resent- 
iug  the  major  Interests  of  their  communities 
are  recommended  as  the  medium  for  cocwdl- 
nating  public  and  private  efforts,  for  devel- 
oping local  understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  timber  resources,  for  setting  up  and  pub- 
licizing local  goals,  making  plans,  and  repx)rt- 
Ing  progress.  Tills,  too.  Is  a  State-Federal 
cooperative  effort. 

B  The  measure  provides  specifically  for 
(11  a  committee  membership  of  five  voting 
lay  members,  serving  3-year  staggered  terms, 
and  one  or  more  nonvoting  members  to  be 
chosen  by  the  voting  members  from  those 
ttH-hnlcaJ  service  foresters  and  forest  exten- 
sion specialists  headquartered  In  the  area, 
l2i  appointment  of  voting  members  by  the 
State  forester,  (3)  specific  responsibilities  of 
the  ct)mmlttee  Including  annual  reports  to 
tiie  State  forester  appraising  program  effec- 
tivene.'is  and  making  recommendations  for 
Improvement,  (4)  per  dlera  payment  to  vot- 
ing members  for  time  spent  at  meetings. 

C  Eligibility  of  counties  to  participate  will 
be  based  upon  specific  requirements  as  to 
minimum  area  of  commercial  forest  land  and 
proportion  of  U)ta)  land  area  In  commercial 
forest 

D  The  nutximum  authorized  Federal  share 
of  costs  will  be  80  percent  during  the  first  5 
years  with  equal  State  and  Federal  sharing 
thereafter 

5    Protection 

A  Tlie  measure  on  protection  consists  of 
two  parts  The  ttrst  Is  aimed  at  reducing 
losses  from  fire  and  the  second  at  building 
up  pe*t  control  activity. 

The  rec<immended  action  in  fire  control  is 
gr'ared  to  present  State-Federal  cooperative 
arrangements  and  policies  but  is  directed  at 
revised  goals  and  administrative  procedures 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  more  rapidly 
strengthening  protection  in  weak  areas. 

A  more  substantial  revision  of  present  co- 
operative effort  U>  recommended  to  build  up 
pe»>t  control  activity 

This  measure  differs  from  most  others  in 
that  estimates  of  needs  for  small  owner- 
Ehi{>fi  cannot  be  considered  separately  from 
needs  on  all  lands.  Therefore,  total  needs 
have  been  covered  but  In  final  cost  estimates 
that  porthjii  of  total  costs  attributable  to 
small  ownerships  only  has  been  Isolated. 

B  Key  features  of  the  fire-control  pro- 
po.sals  are  i  1  i  adoption  of  an  allowable  burn 
goal  of  0  35  i)ercent  not  as  a  national  aver- 
age as  now  conceived  but  as  a  uniform  goal 
for  all  sections,  (2i  provisions  for  attaining 
this  goal  on  a  projected  area  needing  pro- 
tection of  435  9  million  acres  rather  than 
the  current  area-and-cost  estimate  of  433.6 
million  acres,  t3i  a  method  of  allocating 
Federal  funds  to  States  that  would  speed 
up  attainment  of  the  allowable  burn  goal 
In  weak  areas  v^ithout  weakening  the  effort 
In  the  areits  which  have  already  reached  the 

B'-al 

Key  provisions  for  pest  control  Involve 
greater  changes  In  current  Federal  policies. 
These  are  1 1 )  allotments  of  Federal  pest 
Control  funds  to  States  under  an  arrange- 
ment similar  U)  that  followed  In  fire  control 
so  that  State  foresters  can  build  up  stable, 
adeqtiate  pest  control  organizations,  (2) 
•standards  and  procedures  for  appraising  the 
daneers  of  an  Incipient  catastrophe  and  for 
taking  emergency  action   In  early  stages. 

C  Authorizations  for  fire-control  action 
will  remain  at  the  present  50-50  ratio.  For 
pest  control,  the  present  Federal  policy  of 
limiting  Federal  cost  sharing  to  25  percent 
Federal  will  be  revised  to  50  percent  ex- 
cept where  emergency  action  is  approved 
v^hen  the  maximum  authorized  Federal 
sharing   will   be  80  percent. 


9.  Consolidation  and  rehabilitation 

A.  This  meastire  is  directed  at  areas  where 
there  is  a  specified  concentration  of  severely 
depleted  forest  land  and  where  other  meas- 
ures of  the  program  or  independent  private 
Interest  Is  Insufflctent  to  make  progress  on 
needed  forest  improvements.  It  Is  a  State- 
Federal  cooperative  project  and  differs  from 
most  others  proposed  in  that  It  contains 
self-liquidating  features. 

B.  Key  features  provide  for  ( 1 )  acquisi- 
tion of  temporary  title  by  the  State,  rehabili- 
tation over  specified  periods  and  return  to 
private  ownership  In  units  of  economic  size, 

(2)  standards  and  guidelines  describing  the 
stage  of  depletion  and  the  minimum  area 
and  possibilities  of  consolidation  necessary 
for  eligibility,  (3)  procedures  for  return  of 
receipts  to  State  and  Federal  treasuries  in 
proportion  to  the  sharing  of  costs  by  each, 
(4)  standards  and  procedures  for  final  dis- 
posal of  properties  after  rehabilitation.  (5) 
standards  and  procedures  for  determining 
eligibility  of  bidders,  which  include  accept- 
ance of  a  convenant  to  the  land  title  re- 
quiring adherence  to  a  plan  of  timber  man- 
agement approved  by  the  State  forester. 

C.  The  maximum  Federal  share  of  costs 
will  be  80  percent  but  administration  will 
be  directed  at  reaching  a  50-50  ratio  over 
a  period  of  years. 

D.  State  foresters  will  provide  Immediate 
supervision  of  this  measure  under  Federal 
administrative    guidelines. 

7.  Production  of  nursery  stock 

A.  Comparison  of  the  amount  of  planting 
stock  that  would  be  needed  under  this  pro- 
gram compared  with  both  the  existing  and 
projected  capacity  of  all  public  and  private 
nurseries  showed  a  deficiency  of  nursery 
capacity  in  both  the  North  and  West. 
Capacity  in  tihe  South  appears  adequate  to 
handle  the  needed  Increase  In  planting  activ- 
ity there.  This  nursery  stock  measure  is 
aimed  at  removing  deficiencies  In  capacity 
and  also  at  Improving  the  quality  of  seed 
and  planting  stock.  Existing  Federal  au- 
thority to  cooperate  with  the  States  is  con- 
sidered adequate  to  provide  for  needed 
expansion. 

B.  Specifically,  the  measure  provides  for 
( 1)  an  average  annual  increase  in  production 
from  public  nurseries  of  1 .05  billion  plante 
over  ctirrent  production,  (2)  early  improve- 
ment of  seed  quality  by  establishment  of 
about  8,800  acres  of  seed  production  areas, 

(3)  future  adequate  supplies  of  seed  of  the 
best  genetic  potential  by  establishing  about 
3,300  acres  of  seed  orchards. 

C.  The  maximum  Federal  share  of  costs 
win  remain  at  the  existing  authorisation  of 
60  percent. 

*.  Research 

A.  Increased  research  activity  is  vital  to 
provide  the  guidelines  for  conducting  the 
small  ownership  program.  Eight  research 
projects  are  proposed.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  research  In  most  of  these  is  to  pre- 
pare standards  and  procedures  for  collecting 
the  information,  train  field  leaders  and 
supervisors,  make  troubleshooting  Inspec- 
tions, compile  data  and  prepare  analytical 
and  interpretive  reports  and  conduct  the 
basic  research  needed  to  fill  gaps  in  exist- 
ing knowledge.  The  propxjsal  recommends 
that  most  of  the  fleldwork  be  accomplished 
by  foresters  working  on  other  phases  of  the 
small  ownership  program  and  the  time 
needed  for  these  activities  has  been  ac- 
counted for  In  estimates  of  other  measures. 

B.  The  eight  research  projects  proposed 
are  designed  to  provide  the  following  infor- 
mation : 

1.  Needs  for  planting,  timber  stand  im- 
provement and  conversion  from  poor  harvest 
cutting  to  Improved  practice  in  each  of  the 
projected  areas  served  by  technical  service 
foresters,  extension  specialists  and  local  com- 
mittees. 


2.  The  nature  of  small  ownerships  in  each 
area  by  number,  size,  class,  and  occupations 
and  by  the  intereste  and  attitudes  of  owners 
with  respect  to  their  forest  properties. 

3.  Needed  changes  in  assessment  of  forest 
land  values  for  purposes  of  taxation,  appraise 
the  infiuence  of  death  and  Federal  income 
taxes  on  the  management  decisions  of  own- 
ers and  suggest  remedies  for  Influences  found 
adverse  to  forest  productivity. 

4.  Methods  and  techniques  needed  for 
adequate  price  reporting. 

5.  Testing  and  devising  new  equipment 
and  modifications  of  existing  equipment 
needed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
small  forest  ownerships  and  small  operators 
and  processors. 

6.  Devise  methods,  techniques  and  equip- 
ment suitable  for  control  of  foreste  pests  on 
small-scale  operations  and  provide  a  regular 
reporting  service  which  would  alert  State 
authorities  to  the  current  possibilities  of 
pest  damage. 

7.  Devise  methods  for  determining  the  rel- 
ative effectiveness  of  the  various  measures 
of  the  small  ownership  program  in  improv- 
ing timber  resources   on   small   ownerships. 

8.  On  pilot  project  areas  develop  short 
cut  methods  to  speed  up  collection  and  use 
of  basic  data  needed  to  make  adequate  man- 
agement and  operating  plans  for  small 
ownerships,  devise  and  test  methods  for 
motivating  owner  to  undertake  forest  ac- 
tivity, operate  pilot  ownerships  to  provide 
a  variety  of  information  on  the  economic 
possibilities  of  small  ownerships  and  the 
methods  of  management  applicable  to  them. 

C.  Regional  forest  and  range  experiment 
stations  will  administer  this  program  in 
cooperation  with  State  colleges.  Stete  de- 
partments of  conservation  and  private 
sources.  Estimates  anticipate  that  45  per- 
cent of  total  costs  will  come  from  Federal 
sources  and  55  percent  from  State  and  pwi- 
vate  sources.  This  completes  suimnarlzation 
of  the  eight  measures  Included  In  the  crash 
phase  of  the  small  ownership  program. 

The  four  supplementary  measures  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Forest  credit 

A.  The  forest  credit  measure  Is  aimed  at 
providing  loan  capital  that  will  enable 
owners  to  finance  the  work  required  to  put 
their  lands  in  productive  condition  and  to 
keep  them  productive.  It  is  designed  to 
remedy  Inadequacies  in  present  credit  fa- 
cilities as  they  relate  to  forestry  and  is  one 
of  the  few  measures  of  this  program  that 
would  be  administered  solely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  States  would  have 
an  important  function  to  perform  in  that 
duties  of  technical  service  personnel  would 
include  advising  owners  when  credit  would 
best  meet  their  situation  and  how  to  make 
application  for  it. 

B.  Key  features  of  the  credit  to  be  pro- 
vided are  (1)  availability  of  long-term,  in- 
termediate-term and  .short-term  credit  with 
a  maximum  period  of  50  years  for  long- 
term  loans,  (2)  acceptance  of  forest  land 
and  timber  as  collateral  with  the  amount 
outstanding  at  any  time  limited  to  90  per- 
cent of  fair  market  value,  but  never  exceed- 
ing $50,000,  (3)  interest  rate  on  long-term 
loans  commensurate  with  the  interest  rates 
at  which  forest  values  can  be  increased 
under  sound  management,  (4)  schedules  for 
loan  advances  geared  to  the  proper  timing 
at  which  investments  should  be  made  un- 
der good  forestry  and  schedules  for  payment 
of  interest  and  repayment  of  principal 
geared  to  the  timing  of  harvest  cutting  un- 
der good  management,  |5)  agreement  by  the 
borrower  that  property  covered  by  the  loan 
will  be  managed  in  accordance  with  ap- 
proved forestry  practices. 

In  addition  to  these  features  the  pur- 
poses for  which  loans  would  be  granted  are 
specified.  There  are  nine  such  specific  pur- 
poses including  purchase  of  additional  area 
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to  coiuolldate  noAll  tracts  Into  larger  eco- 
nomic unlta,  %  yWttj  Ol  forest  practices  of 
an  Investment  nature,  to  provide  working 
capital  for  hanrMtlng  and  utilization  and  to 
meet  distress  sltimtloni  of  personal  or  fam- 
\\j  nature  that  might  restilt  in  excessive 
cutting  or  prematTire  liquidation  of  growing 
stock. 

C.  Eligibility  for  loans  would  be  limited 
to  owners  of  not  leas  tlian  25  acres  nor  more 
than  2.500  acres  but  a  valid  option  to  pur- 
chase not  leas  than  300  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land  would  t»e  accepted  in  Ueu  of  the 
minimum  acreage  requirement  In  addi- 
tion, applicants  would  be  requlr»l  to  show 
evidence  of  flnanctal  responsibility  and  man- 
agerial ability  and  that  they  had  been  un- 
able to  secure  credit  from  a:-.y  other  source. 
Loan  applicants  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain Insurance  against  loss  by  fire  and  other 
natural  causes. 

D  Funds  would  be  made  .-iv,i:U':,-le  by  es- 
tablishing a  Forest  Credit  Revolving  Fund 
through  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
AU  proceeds  from  maturing  loaixs  would  be 
returned  to  the  revolving  fund.  Cont^res- 
alonai  appropriations  would  cover  c<jsts  of 
admioistratlon  and  any  deficits  between  In- 
terest payable  to  the  Treasury  i  the  Interest 
rate  of  Federal  borrowings)  and  the  Interest 
collected  on  forest  loans. 

E.  As  Indicated  above,  the  measure  would 
be  administered  by  the  Secreuiry  of  Asjricul- 
ture  through  the  Farmer's  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

2.  Forest  insurance 

A.  The  basic  objectives  or  this  m-:M.«ure 
axe  to  make  insurance  against  natural  l<.>6ses 
available  to  small  timber  owners.  t<:>  advance 
the  use  of  forest  credit  and  to  e:icouras;e 
development  of  oonunerclal  lnsur;ince  by 
providing  reinsurance  facilities.  This  alju 
Is  solely  a  Federal  measure. 

B.  The  proposal  provides  for  ( 1 )  all 
risk  coverage  In  accordance  with  present 
practices  of  the  Federal  Crop  Ins  irance 
Corporation  but  Includes  both  more  limited 
and  also  oroader  coverage.  (2t  the  use  of 
deductible  losses,  of  penalties  In  event  of 
cancellation  following  hazardous  peruxls, 
and  of  reductions  or  Increases  in  premiums 
a^  hazards  are  reduced  or  increased.  (3i 
the  same  forest  practice  require  men  is  .Wopc- 
ed   under  the  forest  credit  measure 

C  Eligibility  for  Insurance  is  directed  pri- 
marily at  small  forest  owners  but  the  meas- 
ure recommends  against  acreage  restrictions 
to  spread  risks  over  a  broader  base  and  thus 
reduce  rates  for  all  owners. 

D  Financing  would  be  provided  by  pre- 
miums designed  to  cover  claims  and  to  build 
up  reasonable  reserves.  Administrative  costs 
w  nild   be  covered   by  appropriated   funds. 

E  The  measure  would  be  tulmlnlstered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
dele^tlon  to  the  existing  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation. 

J.  Forest    management-Tnarketing    co^'pera- 
tive  associattons 

A.  The  cooperative  measure  Is  designed 
( 1 )  to  Identify  situations  and  locations 
where  owner  associations  have  gotxl  pr'js- 
pect«  of  success,  (2)  to  encourage  small 
owners  to  organise  forest  management  and 
marketing  under  aound  cooperative  prin- 
ciples and  (3)  to  assist  those  a.4soclaU>ns 
during  an  Initial  period  nut  exceeding  10 
years  from  date  of  establishment.  Although 
this  Is  primarily  a  Federal  measure,  allow- 
ances have  been  made  in  Job  load  eetimates 
under  the  technical  service  and  education 
measures  for  cooperative  assistance  by  the 
States  during  formative  stages  of  the  10- 
year  period  while  associations  are  being 
formed  and  seeking  their  own  forestry  per- 
sonnel. This  measure  seeks  to  secure  for 
small  ownerships  the  economic  advantages 
of  larger  ownerships  and  operations  In  both 
numagement  and  marketing. 


B.  Major  features  would  authorljse  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ( 1 )  make  sur- 
veys to  Identify  promlslnff  opportunities. 
(2)  provide  guidance  and  assistance  to  local 
organizing  committees.  (3)  draw  up  rules 
and  regulations  for  purposes  of  chartering 
owner  associations,  and  also  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  under  which  associations  char- 
ter«M  under  State  law  could  qu.iMfy  for  bene- 
fits under  tl'.l.s  me.isure  (4i  ^Jrovkle  financial 
asslstinre  f'  r  employment  of  man. i^f  rial  ar.J 
technlrnl  forestry  personnel  during  a  maxi- 
mum peri'Kl  of  10  years  following  Issuance 
of  a  f-harter 

C  Indlvldu  ;I  owners  of  lo  n'-res  'o  5  i> X) 
acrfs  would  be  eMxl^'e  f  t  ass'Xlat .  >n  mrm- 
bfr^hip  ;)r">vld»''1  their  (iwr!("r'=hlp  was  lo- 
nited  In  an  J'.pproved  are'i  aii'i  pro\  ided 
further  that  th'»y  WMu:d  'ontrai-t  to  follow 
sound  forest  pric'lres  and  m;irket  pr'xl- 
uc^s  thrrjugh  »he  a.s.s(v-i,it;on  Assf3<-l:itlons 
within  an  appr-ived  area  would  be  eligible 
for  a  ch'ir»i'r  provld'Xl  at  le.ist  40  members 
with  a  total  of  not  leas  than  10  000  acres 
met  r»^ulremfn*s  of  the  charter 

D  Inltlnl  financing  would  be  arroninlished 
by  membership  .subscript l"ns  and  opfrntlr.i? 
oars  and  capl'.nl  reserves  would  be  financed 
by  wlthdrr\w.i'.s  fr'tn  gr  '-k  j-i'cs  N°t  mar- 
gins wou'.d  be  d'..';tribute<l  to  members  in 
proportion  to  the  bus.ness  contributed  by 
eaf-h. 

FubU'  rop'-s  w.^u'.d  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  costs  needed  to  pro- 
vide managerial  and  technical  forestry  per- 
sonnel during  the  first  I'l  yejus 

E  The  iiecret.Lry  uf  Agriculture  would  .id- 
m;:iisler  the  measure  with  author. ty  dele- 
gated to  the  existli.g  Farn.er  Cooperail.e 
Sorv  ice 

4.    Tiix   jrupr  ■•.  e»rie'i.'a 

A  This  Is  a  State-Federal  cr>opcratlve  ef- 
fort which  seeks  to  stimulate  belter  forest 
m.anagemerit  by  appUcarion  of  the  proixrty 
tax  lo  Ci)mmercUil  forest  land  The  ap- 
pro.ich  re^'ommended  Is  to  ni'Xlify  a.^sesa- 
ments  prtKPclures  bv  rei.Ati-  g  ihem  more 
closely  to  prtxJuciive  'npacity  and  the  In- 
come potentials  und'T  n.  inagement 

U.  The  key  features  of  this  measure  pro- 
vide specific. Uiy  for  the  following  anion: 

1.  Improvement  of  property  t.ix  adminis- 
tration throusth  employment  of  foresters  by 
State  tax  commissions  These  fort'siers 
would  assist  in  prep  iratlon  of  forrst  ussess- 
ment  guides  In  the  State  aase.-«ment 
manu.il.  help  In  training  local  a-sse.ssora. 
work  with  State  authorities  In  formul.itlng 
legislative  chan,jes  net^ded  to  Improve  forest 
taxation.  Stimulate  Iniercsi  In  tax  improve- 
ments and  better  understanding  of  tax  prob- 
lems on  the  p.irt  of  local  c onm^.iiees.  own- 
ers, and  the  f-restry  profossnai 

2.  Preparation  of  an  annual  forest  t.x 
Index  for  each  Sta'e  showing  the  level  and 
trend  of  average  property  Uixes  per  acre  for 
significant  forest  conditions.  This  provides 
the  basis  for  relating  taxes  to  Income  and  for 
appraising  the  need  of  adjustments  It 
would  provide  a  specific  bi^sls  for  tax  equali- 
zation when  compared  to  similar  indexes 
whluh  have  been  available  for  farm  re.il 
estate  over  many  years. 

C.  Any  State  would  be  eligible  for  piir- 
tlclpatlon  provided  the  Stile  forester  and 
the  State  tax  otBciais  desired  to  co«jperate 
and  were  willing  to  match  Federal  funds 

D  The  maximum  Fed.ral  share  of  costs 
would  be  50  percent  but  maximum  Federal 
contributions  to  any  one  Slate  would  be 
limited  to  not  over  tlj.OuO  per  year  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  lo  years 

E  Within  the  State  the  niea.'Ure  would 
be  administered  cooperatively  by  the  State 
forester  and  State  tax  ofUclals.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  udminister  the 
measure  at  the  national  level  through  dele- 
gation to  the  Forest  Service 

This  completes  summarization  of  the  12 
measures  which  make  up  the  tentative  For- 
est Service  proposal  to  build  up  timber  sup- 


plies on  small  forest  ownerships.  Some  of 
the  program  could  proceed  under  existing 
authorization  but  much  new  legislation  In- 
cluding amendments  to  existing  laws  are 
needed  for  an  adequate  framework  Tliis 
comment  applies  to  b<5th  Federal  and  Stale 
legislation  TTie  size  and  nature  of  the  leg. 
ifllntive  Job  cannot  very  well  be  estimated 
pf'nding   i>r!llry  and   legal  reviews. 

ESTIMATED    COSTS 

Tlius  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  esti- 
mated costs  but  bofre  concluding  there 
should  b>''  some  sun.niarlzatlon  of  these  esil- 
m.^tes.  Earlier.  I  pointed  out  that  one  uf 
our  ground  rules  required  preparation  of  a 
toUil  prt>gram  including  all  expected  and 
med-d  etlort  from  all  public  and  private 
sources  Coats  as  they  will  be  quoted  are 
therel  ire  total  cost*--  they  are  not  estimates 
ol    I'.oeded   Increases  over  present  costs. 

Avern  'e  annu.-l  costfi  of  ihls  prottram  dur- 
litf  the  first   10  years  have  been  estimated  at 

•  -'21  million  from  Federal  sources.  $81  mil- 
lion  from  State  and   local  gf)vernmenta  and 

•  I'Jii  million  from  private  sources  for  a  total 
ol  »42rt  million  The  dlt-trlbutlon  of  thejse 
1  *.'.s  by  sources  shows  that  during  this 
first  10-yev.r  period  the  Federal  Oovernmenl 
Wiuld  pav  5J  percent  of  costs  with  48  per- 
cent coming  from  State  and   private  source?; 

There  are  two  ccns!derr\tli>ns  relative  to 
this  estimate  that  should  be  mentioned. 
First.  It  represents  the  period  of  p>eak  costs 
because  the  program  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish over  half  of  all  needed  resource  Im- 
pr  ).  einen*  work  during  tlic  Mrsi  10  years 
For  example,  schedules  call  for  i^mpletlng  71 
percent  of  ne<»ded  pl.inling  and  03  percent 
of  needed  timber  stand  Iniprovetnent  during 
the  first  10  years  Second.  It  Is  also  the 
period  of  p«Mk  Federal  costs  because  of  the 
heavv  Federal  cost  sharing  proposed  for  the 
period 

You  will  al.«<o  be  Interested  In  how  the«ie 
cos's  are  distributed  fimf>ng  the  various  fore'^i 
activities  considered  to  be  Important  In 
re.ichlntf  the  er^wh  g  ">!  Planting,  timber 
stand  Improvement,  and  fire  protection  nre. 
bv  far  the  three  m'wt  eostly  activities  To- 
gether these  three  account  for  73  percent  of 
the  total  average  annual  cost.  Next  In  order 
are  (  1  i  conversion  of  harvest  cutting  to  Im- 
proved pr.ictices.  (2 1  con.solldaMon  of  small 
ownerships  Into  larger  economic  units  and 
(1i  the  development  of  Improved  marketing 
and  utilization  These  three  account  for  20 
percent  of  average  annual  costs  The  re- 
maining 7  percent  of  total  costs  Is  distributed 
over  6  other  activities 

T:\ken  by  Itself.  $428  million  a  year  Is  a 
1  iT^f  sum  E'.en  though  It  represents  the 
pe:ik  annual  Investment  it  Is  larger  than 
m'ifit  of  us  have  ever  anticipated  Several 
comparisons  could  be  made  to  give  this  a 
little  per.-ipectlve  but  I  will  mention  only  one. 
Tlie  average  annual  cost  of  this  program  Is 
estimated  to  be  In  the  range  of  4  to  5  percent 
of  that  portion  of  the  current  gross  national 
product  attributable  to  small  ownerships 
The  crxst  would  become  an  Incre.islngly  small 
percentage  of  the  gr').ss  national  product  as 
sm.iU  ownerships  become  more  productive 
and  thus  contribute  more  to  the  total  gross 
n.itional  pr(Kluct. 

There  Is  one  final  conslderatUjn  built  Into 
this  program  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
I  go  hack  again  to  the  fact  that  the  program 
embraces  a  total  effort  Including  expected 
contributions  from  private  sources.  The  Im- 
portance of  these  exf>ected  private  sources 
L,  the  pulnt.  E-.en  If  all  the  public  funds 
i;eeded  become  available,  the  program  would 
fall  to  reach  objectives  unless  the  volume  of 
buslnets  d'lne  by  consultants  on  ownerships 
of  less  than  2.500  acres  In  the  last  10  years 
was  doubled  during  the  next  10  years.  This 
d>>es  not  Include  additional  opportunity  that 
mli^ht  beci  me  available  as  a  result  of  con- 
trattli  g  privlsl'ins  contained  In  some  of  the 
proposed  measures. 
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Under  the  same  assumption  as  to  public 
funds  a  further  substantial  gap  between 
accomplishment  and  goals  would  occur 
ui.;e«!s  the  effort  expended  on  small  owner- 
ships by  industrial  foresters  over  the  next  10 
vears  Increases  by  3  to  2'/,  times  the  effort 
during  the  past  10  years. 


OBSERVATIONS  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  HART.  Madam  President,  in 
these  times  of  world  tension,  we  are  all 
seeking  every  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation which  will  help  us  to  follow  and 
evaluate  the  rapidly  moving  events. 

Last  fall,  three  of  our  colleagues,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  McGekI,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss )  made  an  extensive  tour  of  Africa 
to  see  for  themselves  what  was  happen- 
ing Their  Joint  observations  have  been 
rciwrtcd  to  the  Senate  in  a  special  re- 
port. 

Senator  Moss  has  expanded  his  views 
in  an  article  entitled  'New  Frontiers  in 
Africa,"  which  was  published  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Progressive  maga- 
zine, and  which  has  just  reached  my 
desk.  The  article  is  most  penetrating 
and  irLstructive.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  obj<H;tion,  the  article 
ua.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1  I 

Netw  FRONTtrRS   IK   AmiCA 
(By  Senator  Frank  K.  Moael 

Tlie  emergence  of  16  new.  independent 
Airican  nations  In  a  single  year  Is  shaking 
to  their  very  foundations  both  the  continent 
uf  Africa  and  much  of  the  free  world.  These 
reverberations  have  been  intensified  because 
the  change  amie  with  a  speed  for  which  no 
one  seems  to  have  been  prepared. 

Recently  I  visited  several  of  these  and 
other  Africaji  nations  as  a  member  of  a 
US.  Senate  inspection  mission.  I  returned 
wiih  the  conviction  that  the  fluid  situation 
there  la  made  to  order  for  political  and 
economic  penetration  by  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  tliat  we  must  move  quickly  and  skill- 
fully If  we  are  to  avert  a  severe  diplomatic 
and  strategic  defeat. 

Starting  from  Morocco,  we  flew  east  over 
the  Mediterranean  to  Libya  and  Bgypt;  south 
to  Ethiopia.  Kenya.  Tanganyika,  and  Rho- 
desia; northeast  to  El IzabethvUle  and  Leo- 
poldville  In  the  Congo;  north  to  Nigeria; 
west  along  the  Ivory  Coast;  and  then  to 
Togo,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Guinea,  Mall,  and 
Senegal. 

Five  weeks  Is  a  short  time  to  cover  22.000 
miles  and  to  form  valid  Judgments  concern- 
ing a  land  so  vast  and  a  subject  so  complex 
ns  Africa,  particularly  is  this  the  case  on  a 
first  trip,  as  this  one  was  for  all  three  of 
the  Senators  In  our  mission.  But  for  thoee 
5  weeks  we  did  study  Africa  and  her  people 
Intensively.  We  talked  with  opposition 
politicians,  educators,  labor  officials,  news- 
papermen, and  ambassadors  of  forelg:n  na- 
tions, as  well  as  Government  leaders;  we 
were  queetloned  In  numerous  preas  confer- 
ences: and  we  conferred  frequently  wltli 
members  of  U.S.  missions  concerning  diplo- 
matic, economic,  and  social  questions. 

We  came  home  convinced  that  while  in- 
dividual attention  must  be  given  to  many 
African  problems,  there  are  three  well-defined 
elements  of  policy  that  the  United  States 
should    apply   generally   throughout  AfHea: 

1 .  To  support  self -detennlnaUcHi  and  mU - 
government  for  all  nations.  In  the  United 
Nations  and  elsewhere. 


2.  To  develop  an  expanded  program  of 
technical  assistance  for  those  nations  that 
win   tise   It  to   develop   self-government. 

3.  To  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  United 
Nations  to  enable  that  organization  to 
minimize  seizures  of  power  and  keep  local 
struggles  from  spreading  Into  general  war. 

The  pride  of  the  new  nations  In  their 
lnde{>endence.  and  their  determination  to 
assert  the  prerogatives  that  go  with  It,  were 
forcefully  brought  to  our  attention  In 
Morocco  on  our  first  day  In  Africa.  That 
country,  which  has  been  the  center  of  our 
great  air  and  communications  operations 
since  the  Casablanca  landing  of  World  War 
n,  achieved  Independence  from  France  and 
Spain  In  1956.  Since  then,  Morocco  has 
asked  the  United  States  to  evacuate  Its  mili- 
tary bases,  as  p>art  of  its  policy  to  remove 
all  foreign  troops  from  Its  soil.  Within  2 
years,  the  last  of  our  planes  will  be  gone 
from  our  airfields  there,  and,  according  to 
present  plans,  will  be  replaced  by  Mlg's 
and  IL.-28's  given,  but  not  manned,  by  the 
Russians.  A  leader  of  the  Moroccan  labor 
movement  defended  the  acceptance  of  Rtis- 
slan  aircraft  as  a  political  move  designed  to 
muffle  the  cries  of  the  left  and  make  easier 
the  acceptance  of  Western  assistance  without 
charges  of  favoring  imperialists.  He  could 
not  say  what  they  would  do  with  the  Mlg's, 
and  left  the  Impression  that  owning  them 
was  primarily  a  matter  of  prestige. 

At  Tangier,  which  la  no  longer  an  inter- 
national city  and  port,  we  are  obliged  to 
vacate  the  great  Voice  of  America  relay  base, 
one  which  beams  our  story  to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries.  Most  of  the  equipment  will 
be  left  behind. 

Tet  Africans  generally  do  not  feel  toward 
us  as  they  do  toward  Europeaiis.  A  con- 
versation with  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
minister  of  public  works  left  me  with  the 
Impression  that  his  government  feels  con- 
strained to  exclude  British  and  French,  as 
former  colonial  powers,  from  business  or 
political  association,  but  welcomes  Ameri- 
cans. 

Africans  do  resent  the  apparent  orienta- 
tion of  our  national  policy  with  that  of  the 
colonial  powers.  In  virtually  every  country 
the  people  we  met  expressed  disappointment 
over  our  position  in  the  Algerian  struggle, 
which  In  Africa  is  not  a  local  question;  the 
entire  continent  demands  Algeria's  inde- 
pendence. The  elections  to  the  Presidency 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  has  brought  hope  of  new 
support  because  of  his  1957  Senate  speech 
condemning  as  unrealistic  our  unqualified 
support  of  Prance,  and  urging  us  to  exert 
more  Influence  in  favor  of  a  greater  degree 
of  Algerian  independence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Africans  were  dismayed 
when  our  then  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Jamea  Wadsworth  failed  to  support  a  United 
Nations  motion  that  simply  condemned 
ookMilallsm — on  instructions  from  President 
Elfloihower,  who  was  responding  to  an  appeal 
from  Britain's  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
mlllan.  The  United  States  also  voted 
against  an  African-Asian  resolution  In  the 
General  Assembly's  political  committee  sup- 
porting Independence  for  Algeria  and  recom- 
mending a  referendum  sui)ervised  by  the 
United  Nations.  After  the  referendum  ref- 
erence was  amended  out,  the  United  States 
abstained  in  the  final  vote,  which  i}assed, 
89-0.  In  abstaining  we  Joined  the  colonial 
powers  of  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  plus  the  Union  of  South 
Africa. 

To  alter  and  invigorate  our  policy  toward 
Africa  while  maintaining  close  cooperation 
with  our  NATO  allies  and  strengthening  our 
position  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  is  a  big 
order.  But  the  colonial  period  that  began 
In  the  16th  century  with  the  division  of  the 
world  between  ^>aln  and  Portugal  Is  over, 
and  both  we  and  the  Europeans  must  adapt 
otir  actions  to  that  fact. 


Premier  Charles  de  Gaulle's  efforts  to  re- 
solve Prance's  African  crisis  surely  signal 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Every  European 
we  met  In  Africa  is  convinced  that  inde- 
pendence for  all  of  Africa  Is  at  hand,  and 
most  are  cooi>erating  In  facilitating  the 
transition. 

Essential  to  our  identification  with  African 
independence  is  an  understanding  that 
neutralism  need  not  be  anti-Western  or  pro- 
Ru.ssian  The  belief  of  the  early  EisenhDwer 
years  that  Communist  penetration  could  be 
rolled  back  or  the  collapse  of  Russia  brought 
about  by  a  combination  of  internal  weakness 
and  fear  of  massive  retaliation,  has  proved 
Illusory,  In  that  atmosphere,  neutralism 
may  have  seemed  an  evil. 

But  what  African  statesmen  told  us  they 
mean  by  neutrality  Is  nonlnvolvement  in 
world  alTairs  which  they  are  In  no  position 
to  Influence,  plus  the  absolutely  essential 
opportunity  to  construct  governments  and 
develop  productive  economies  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom.  It  Is  hard  to  quarrel  with 
this  position — it  Is  precisely  that  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  our  formative  years 
following  the  American  revolution. 

It  Is  also  essential  that  we  make  the  Afri- 
can people  and  their  leaders  realize  that  the 
new  colonialism  Is  that  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  bloc.  In  many  press  conferences  we 
pointed  out  that  Russia  has  built  the  only 
new  colonial  empire  of  the  20th  century,  and 
asked  if  our  questioners  were  opp>osed  to 
that.  They  said  they  are;  yet  the  colonialism 
that  is  real  to  them  is  the  one  they  have 
themselves  experienced  under  Western  dom- 
ination. 

Many  Africans,  of  course,  consider  associa- 
tion with  Western  Europe  essential.  And 
many  of  them  well  understand  the  propa- 
ganda and  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
Dakar,  once  slated  to  be  the  center  of  the 
hoped-for  constitutional  federation  of  the 
French  community,  Thiam  Dowdon,  Senegal's 
foreign  minister  and  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  expressed  pleasure  In  the  Interest 
President  Kennedy  was  taking  In  Africa. 

Senegal  is  an  example,  he  said,  of  a  colony 
that  was  never  oppressed,  and  one  that 
wishes  to  retain  close  ties  with  the  French 
Community.  He  told  us  how  active  the  So- 
viet bloc  was  in  many  African  states,  and 
commented  that  the  veto  of  the  entrance  of 
nearby  Mauretanla  Into  the  United  Nations 
was  evidenct!  of  Russia's  deliberate  policy  of 
stirring  unrest.  (Many  others,  however, 
blame  the  world  power  struggle,  not  the 
Russians,  for  keeping  Mauretanla  out.) 

One  of  the  great  hazards  In  making  the 
transition  to  Independent  African  govern- 
ments Is  that,  because  of  the  lack  of  civil 
administrators,  political  demands  may  out- 
run technical  competence.  Many  of  the  new 
states  have  a  few  leaders  of  experience  and 
ability,  but  there  are  almost  no  replace- 
ments in  depth.  There  is  no  supply  of  in- 
stitutional administrators,  or  business  or 
professional  men  to  draw  on.  There  are 
fewer  than  2,000  lawyers  to  serve  the  entire 
continent,  and  In  all  of  Tanganyika,  only  1. 

Yet  this  condition  offers  the  United  States 
a  great  opportunity — if  we  would  only  grasp 
It.  A  discouraging  example  of  the  result  of 
temporizing  with  this  problem  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Guinea,  which  we  discussed  with  its 
President,  Sekou  Toure,  and  his  Cabinet. 
According  to  his  account,  when  the  country 
voted  In  1958  to  leave  the  French  Com- 
munity, the  French  administrators,  in  a  fit 
of  pique,  pulled  out  abruptly  and  took  every- 
thing with  them — ^not  only  personnel,  but 
records,  office  equipment,  law  books,  and 
even  the  light  bullx  from  public  buildings. 
6trlpF>ed  of  its  administrative  machinery 
and  in  desperate  need  of  money  and  advice, 
Guinea  was  willing  to  accept  help  from  any 
source.  But  while  the  United  States  equiv- 
ocated and  finally  offered  only  a  token  loan — 
party  becatise  ot  our  ties  with  France — the 
Soviet  Union  promptly  provided  substantial 
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credits,  and  technician*  and  admiiuM;rKi>rs 
who  became  political  advlaers  Nuw  itrnt 
nation  seema  to  be  od  the  Marxtst  road  it 
has  one  political  party  and  no  free  speech; 
60  percent  of  its  trad*  la  with  Riusia  ciiid 
her  satellites.  Had  local  Oulneans  been 
trained  and  prepared  to  take  ever  the  func- 
ctuns  of  government  and  the  economy,  or  if 
the  United  States  bad  ftllad  the  breach  with- 
out delay.  It  might  now  be  a  truly  demcx-r.^ti'- 
Rlate. 

Having  encouraged  and  aided  the  AfruMU 
nations  to  achieve  Independence,  we  arc 
obliged  to  follow  through  with  sound  eco- 
nomic aid.  Pea:  the  fiscal  year  19«>I  -ome 
$250  million  was  appropriated  for  a.s8ist^n<'o 
to  African  nations.  This  may  seem  .iii  im- 
pressive amount,  but  It  Is  only  one  one- 
hundred-sixtleth  of  our  military  budget. 
Most  of  it  Is  In  the  point  4  category  techni- 
cal assistance  In  contrast  to  miM'ary  ^id 
This  is  the  pattern  that  should  be  c^mtinued 
and  expanded  Although  large  Hiiiountji  of 
capital  win  eventually  be  required  m  Africa. 
the  immediate  need  is  for  modest  .imounts  of 
aid  directed  to  those  areas  that  will  as.sjst 
the  establishment  of  stable  government* 

Bconomic  aid  is  particularly  needed  in  four 
categories:  civil  administration — ihe  impor- 
Uince  of  which  has  been  Illustrated-  ann- 
culture,  education,  and  health 

America's  unmatched  power  U<  pnxlure 
agricultural  products  should  be  a  j^K>werful 
instrument  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 
African  nations,  for  almost  all  of  them  need 
increases  in  quantities  and  varieties  of  fixxl- 
stuffs.  Many  African  countries  must,  like 
Ind.a.  Increase  food  production  bUbstantially 
merely  to  maintain  present  living  standards 
Seventy-five  percent  of  native  Afrlcms  are 
engaged  in  subsistence  agriculture 

Land  reform.  Improved  land  managemt-nt 
fertilization,  irrigation,  and  crop  rotation  are 
all  needed,  as  are  agrlcultxu-al  college  and 
extension  facilities.  Mechanizivtion  should 
also  be  brought  about  as  fast  a.s  economic 
conditions  permit. 

The  explosive  political  question  of  division 
of  the  land  may  critically  affect  future  agri- 
culture production.  Kthiopia.  for  example, 
has  a  great  potential  for  lncre<islng  her 
standard  of  living  through  catMe  raising,  ac- 
companied by  a  disease  eradication  pr<:>gram. 
and  the  introduction  of  several  new  crops. 
Including  cotton  and  sugarcane  But  vir- 
tually all  the  land  is  owned  by  the  Crown,  the 
chinrch,  or  the  Ras  (the  highly  placetl  fami- 
lies), and  the  farmers  are.  In  effect,  merely 
sharecroppers  Improved  meth<xls.  plus  the 
stimulus  of  private  ownership,  could  give 
new  life  to  that  nation's  economy  But  the 
aging  Emperor  Halle  Selassie,  who  rules  the 
country  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  seems  unable 
or  unwllhng  to  effect  genuine  land  reform 

In  Kenya,  in  the  wake  of  the  Man  Man 
terror,  the  British  Introduced  a  program  oi 
land  reform  which  promises  a  dramatic  im- 
provement In  the  welfare  of  the  people 
Many  farmers  who  previously  owned  several 
small  noncontiguous  plots  have  htvd  their 
holdings  consolidated  and  have  been  given 
the  benefit  of  on-the-farm  training  As  far 
as  possible,  each  farm  has  been  planned  to 
contain  both  slope  and  flatland  and  t<>  have 
access  to  a  road.  Crop  rotation  and  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  land  have  begun  As  a  result 
some  farmers'  annual  incomes  have  risen 
almost  tenfold. 

One  of  Africa's  greatest  needs  U  education 
at  all  levels.  Only  a  few  Africans  are  college 
educated  and  most  of  them  are  schooled 
abroad.  The  African  nations  are  striving  to 
Increase  educational  opportimltles  for  their 
people  and  gladly  devote  a  high  proportion 
of  their  budgeta  to  this  purpose.  But  Illit- 
eracy still  runs  about  80  percent 

The  greatest  educational  bottleneck  is  sec- 
ondary schools — teachers  and  facilities  The 
handsome  multiracial  university  in  Salis- 
bury, Rhodesia,  operated  under  the  tutelage 


of  the  University  of  Londui:.  huW.s  (jUalitied 
entrants  And  there  are  10  times  more  open- 
ings for  Tanganyilcan  students  .tt  universi- 
ties and  graduate  »<.htx)l8  than  there  are 
students  prepared  to  enter  \  brilliant  Ford 
Foundation  report  on  African  manpower 
demonstrates  that  secondary  schiMilteachers 
are  the  pre*ei  t  imperative  need  In  Africa 
just  us  they  were  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
v^nr-devastHted  countries  after  World  W.ir  II 

In  adUiTloM  to  aid  and  encouragcmeut  for 
primary  and  ser.  mdary  and  college  proKr.\nis 
•Ae  .sliould  >>lTer  Afrlcan.s  our  experiei^ce  in 
adult  education  and  that  gained  in  w.irtlir.e 
\>>c:atlonal  training  programs 

To  provide  nie<iic.il  care  to  the  great  bulk 
of  her  ciri/.ens  .Africa  must  imreabe  her  sup- 
ply of  everything  m  the  health  held  do<  tors 
nur.ses  public  heal'h  ofTiruLs  luwplt.il.s.  an<l 
training  fa.  ilities  Tlie  Cire.it  White  Flee: 
proposed  hi  a  hiH  now  before  the  T'  S  .S«»n,ite 
could  help  by  ni.shini?  dl.s.i.oter  aid  .iiid  tx"- 
tween  emergencies,  providing  training  in 
public  heal-h  teihrnqvies  The  missionaries 
in  Africa  have  done  much  lor  Afrlriins  in 
the  me<llcal  field  hu'  their  selfless,  often 
heroic  efforts  mu.st  b*-  iiugmeiued  by  the 
large-scale  wusistance  that  only  a  ;.irge  .iiid 
wealthy  nation  cm  provide 

In  addition  to  working  m  'hese  i.  \n  k<'u- 
eral  areas  the  United  St.ites  should  re- 
fXamlne  us  oriifiual  plan  to  as.sist  the  I'nlfed 
Arab  Republic  ui  buUdiiig  the  high  Aswan 
Dam  on  the  Nile  Thus  «_'  billion  project 
has  become  a  .«ymb«)l  to  Afn<nn  peoples  in 
their  drive  for  a  better  life  and  we  should 
play  our  part  iSiiice  returning  1  ha.e  been 
rrltlrl/.ed  for  .saymR  this,  on  the  ground 
•hat  I'  lends  comfort  to  -he  I'.ARs  President 
Ciiunal  .\bd'-l  Na.saer,  who  d')es  noi  .n  t  like 
fUr  friend  Perhaps  he  i.s  no-  Bu-.  he  In- 
.sist.is  thai  h-'  i.-i  anti-Communist  even  though 
the  Russians  are  busily  buiUlmg  th.e  d.im 
.And  I  cannot  see  how  we  hope  to  benefit 
liiin  Egyptian  poverty  i 

By  ourselves  we  can  .luppor'  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  states  and  exten<l  much 
of  the  nee<led  technical  .(.ssistance  Bu*  we 
must  have  coopera'ion  particularly  United 
N.itlon.s  cooperation,   f^r   peace   In   Africa 

The  rrlsi.s  in  the  Cong.i  illustra*e«  'he  ter- 
rible dilemma  that  faces  the  United  States 
if  the  United  Nations  falls — that  of  wit- 
nessing a  widespread  Russian  takeover  or  of 
being  drawn  into  fighting,  almost  alone  the 
WTong  war  in  the  wrong  place  We  can  avoid 
this  dilemma  only  through  nvilt  ilateral 
United  Nations  action  Any  actl'in  taken  by 
us  entirely  or  prlnripiiUy  in  conjunction 
with  only  the  NATO  powers  would  be  re- 
jected  by    many   .Africans 

If  the  solution  to  the  Congo  lle.s  li;  the 
United  Nations  it  should  be  recalled  that 
there  are  now  J.")  .African  voices  in  tlie  United 
Nations  To  alter  the  United  Nations  pres- 
ent Irresfilute  course  and  counter  the  obvious 
Rvisfilan  campaign  to  render  the  Unitetl  Na- 
tions impotent,  the  votes  of  most  of  these 
nations,  and  those  r>f  many  South  .American 
nations  as  well    are  needed 

But  it  i«  to  our  advantage  that  tlie  na- 
tions of  Africa  are  proud  of  their  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  .-ttatus 
In  the  world  comnuinlty  which  that  mem- 
bership gives  them  They  want  the  organi- 
zation to  succeed  Their  attitude  provides 
an  Ideal  opportunity  to  build  the  United 
Nations  into  the  effective  Instrument  for 
peace  that  we  seek 

Here  are  a  few  addi'.onal  reflections  on 
our  findings 

The  question  of  racial  discrimination  In 
the  United  States  was  raised  time  and  ag.un 
at  our  news  conferencef  We  pointed  out 
that  great  progress  had  been  made;  that  dis- 
crimination in  public  education  and  m  manv 
employment  areas  was  against  the  law  and 
on  the  decline;  and  that  most  Americans 
neither  practiced,  nor  approved  racial  dis- 
crimination      Cle-arly    any    improvement    In 


this    field    will    protHirtumately    Improve   our 
relations  with  black  Africans. 

We  were  also  conscious  of  bow  few  Ameri- 
cuis  speak  foreign  languages,  and  what  a 
diplomatic  handicap  this  can  be.  Our  visit 
ti>  Abidjan  coincided  with  a  conference  of 
the  presidents  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  Niger, 
Upf>er  Volta,  and  Dahomey,  and  we  were  in- 
v;ted  to  have  dinner  with  these  men.  The 
Africans  spoke  only  French,  and  neither  I 
nor  my  senatorial  colleagues  could  talk  with 
•hem  One  meml^er  of  our  party,  who  speaks 
"!onie  French,  pleased  them  greatly  by  cross - 
ini;   the   languaxe    btirrler 

Tlie  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience 
antoiik'  Africans  concerning  private  busines.s 
enterprise  complicates  our  relations  with 
them  An  Israeli  ajnbassador  in  Africa 
.tres.sed  this  point  saying  that  Africaivs  have 
yreaf  difflculty  ac'uptlng  to  Western  capital- 
ism The  propaganda  of  the  Soviet  Union 
the  excesses  of  some  colonial  powers,  and 
other  factors  have  made  most  Africans  be- 
lieve that  complete  »«)cialism  is  the  road  U) 
both  freedom  and  national  wealth.  Much 
government  planning  and  government  en- 
terprise will  undcnibtedly  be  needed  in 
Africa,  but  she  could  benefit  enormously 
from  the  •tlmulus  of  individual  enterprise 
.us  well. 

It  is  rather  generally  agreed  that  our  In- 
:  Tmation  efforts  must  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved around  the  world  especially  In  Afri- 
ca. Africans  heiir  Iik>  little  alxjul  the  coun- 
tries which  are  unwillingly  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  momenUJUs  events  like  the  food 
priKluctlon  failures  In  China  receive  little 
notice  We  must  make  them  understand 
clearly  the  c«jntra8t  between  our  society  and 
that  of  the  8<jvlet  bloc. 

Finally,  many  African  statesmen  believe 
that  the  future  of  their  continent  may  well 
depend  on  whether  pan-African  organisa- 
tions can  be  developed^-constltutlonal  fed- 
erations, leagues  and  trade  areas. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  t*)  es- 
tablish a  federation  of  the  nine  countries  of 
the  French  Community,  all  of  them  now 
lndej>endent  An  Informal  relationship  con- 
tinues in  the  four  entente  states — ivory 
Coa.st.  Upper  Voltu,  Niger,  and  Dahomey  - 
which  consult  frequently  The  British  were 
hopeful  that  an  east  African  federation  could 
be  estitbllshed  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the 
lnde|>endence  of  Uganda.  Kenya,  and  Tan- 
ganyika, but  This  .ippears  unlikely.  Despite 
pre.sent  dllBcultles.  a  long-term  aim  of  Amer- 
ican j>olicy  should  be  to  encourage  actively 
the  format  i<in  of  free  pan-African  orcan- 
i/at  ions. 

The  momentovis  ch.mges  occurring  In  Afri- 
c,i  coincide  with  the  assumption  of  power 
by  newer  younger  more  vigorous  leadership 
in  Wa.Hhintrton  Tlie  immediate  concern 
the  administration  has  shown  In  African 
problems  Is  cause  for  confidence  that  Amer- 
ica will  apply  the  decree  of  statesmanship 
needed  to  bring  the  new  -^'at^-s  into  th» 
community  of  jreedMin 


BUSINES.'^  AND  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
MICHIGAN 

Mr  HART.  Madam  Picsident.  the 
State  Journal,  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  la.st 
v^et'k  published  a  forthright  and  positive 
statement  on  the  facts  concerning  busi- 
ne.ss  and  employment  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  This  is  another  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  important  public  service 
which  .so  many  Michigan  newspapers 
have  undertaken  in  order  to  present  the 
true  facts  to  the  entire  Nation.  I  com- 
mend to  all  Senators  the  message  set 
forth  in  this  material.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  bo  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 
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Tliere  being  no  oljjection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kecobd,  as  follows: 

Michigan:  Tux  Pbobleu  Stats 

That  was  the  title  of  an  article  in  a 
recent  national  magazine  •  •  •  an  article 
that  rehashed  the  shopworn  phraees  of  the 
past  few  years  which  have  declared  Michi- 
gan to  be  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  •  •  • 
on  the  way  down  the  drain. 

To  the  editors  of  thif!  magazine  as  well 
as  to  the  countless  others  who  have  heard 
only  the  negative  side  of  the  story — we  free- 
ly admit  that  we  do  ha'  e  a  problem. 

What  is  It? 

I'.'s  the  problem  of  getting  across  the  posi- 
tive message  about  Michigan  •  •  •  the 
problem  of  telling  pe<  pie  what  theae  storlee 
have  failed  to  tell  them— that  kClchigan, 
never  really  down.  Is  on  the  way  to  new 
heights  •  •  •  that  lU  leaders,  both  in  goT- 
ernmcnt  and  business,  have  the  courage  to 
discuss  its  temporary  shortcomings  and  the 
foresight  to  plan  not  only  for  their  cor- 
rection but  for  the  djTiamlc  years  ahead. 

As  prix>f  we  submit: 

The  fact  that.  In  industry,  Michigan  is 
fir  •.  in  the  Nation  in  pnxluctlon  of  motor 
vehicles  and  parts;  trtick  trallere  and  mobile 
li  )me«i;  boatbuilding;  conveyors;  machine 
shop  work;  gray-Iron  foundry  production; 
metal  stamping!":  hardware  supplies;  salt; 
sporting  and  athletic  goods:  steel  springs; 
cereals:  public  buUd.ng  fixtures;  padding 
and  upholstery  fHIInt;;  and  internal  cotn- 
biustlon  engine!".  Addition  of  second-  and 
thlrd-phif-e  rankings  more  than  triples  thl* 
list 

Tlie  fact  that  Mlcnipan  leads  all  other 
8t..tes  In  the  value  of  Its  manufactured  prod- 
ucts per  worker. 

Tlie  fact  that  Mlchljtan,  which  Justly  bears 
the  title:  "Industrial  CapUal  of  the  World." 
h.15  mrtnufarturlng  operations  in  Sfl6  Of  the 
4,'>3  industry  groups  classified  by  the  UB. 
Bureau  of  Census,  thus  assuring  the  eco- 
nomic artvantaces  wh.ch  come  with  diversi- 
fication and  providing  a  highly  skilled  labor 
force. 

The  fact  that.  In  agriculture,  Michigan 
leaci.'j  In  production  of  field  beans,  sour 
cherries,  cant^iloupes.  lute  celery,  cucumbers 
for  pickies,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes. 

The  fart  that  more  .han  half  of  Michigan's 
83  counties  rank  among  the  top  iOO  counties 
la  the  N.itlon  in  production  of  field  crops, 
irviit.  and  iivestiKk. 

The  fact  that,  witli  all  this  accompliah- 
mcw .  Michlg.in  sl;ll  has  about  40  percent  of 
I'.s  land  area  avallahli;  for  development. 

The  fact  that  Mich  gan  is  one  of  tiie  lead- 
ers m  preparinc  for  t'le  atomic  age  with  the 
rh>x>nix  project  at  the  University  of  Mlchl- 
t;an.  nnd  atomic  power  installations  already 
under  construction  by  Detroit  Edison  and 
Con-sumers  Power  companies. 

The  fact  that  Mich. gan  is  the  Nation's  va- 
catlonlnnd  in  all  seasons,  leading  all  other 
.states  In  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  11- 
onses.  In  the  number  of  State  parks  and 
Iire;);ij-ed  campsites.  :ind  with  76  ski  resort 
areas  to  rival  the  ihousnnds  of  miles  of  sum- 
mer beaches. 

The  f.ict  th.-xt  Michigan  is  the  heart  of  the 
Great  Lakes  con.=umer  market,  which  has 
annual  retuil  sales  of  $43.5  billion. 

The  fact  that  Mlc/ilgan  has  the  greatest 
li-esh- water  supply  of  any  of  the  50  Statee. 

Tlie  fact  that,  In  transportation,  Michigan 
Is  serviced  directly  by  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. 32  railroads,  190  trucklines.  14  major 
or  feeder  airline?:,  and  by  one  of  the  most 
c  >mp>te  highway  systems  In  the  Nation. 

The  fact  that,  according  to  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Census  figures,  Michigan  will  be  the  fastest 
growing  State  in  the  Midwest  In  the  next  25 
years. 

The  fact  that  Michigan  leads  the  Nation  in 
homet)w  nership.  with  a  total  of  almost  70 
p<-rcent. 


And  the  fact  that,  above  all,  Michigan  has 
llvabUlty  with  its  unique  combination  of 
educational  and  cultural  advantages,  out- 
standing recreational  facilities,  diversified 
employment  possibilities,  and  its  many 
satisfying  public  services. 

And  to  further  substantiate  our  claim: 

Michigan's  savings  deposit  total  (time  de- 
posit figure.  Including  savings  and  certifi- 
cates of  deposit)  is  a  whopping  $4,816,381,366. 

Michigan's  residents  hold  $2.4  billion  in 
U.S.  savings  bonds,  with  an  annual  Interest 
payment  of  $75  million. 

Michigan's  residents  and  corporations  paid 
$6,854,798,000  in  Federal  taxes  in  fiscal  1960 — 
7.4  percent  of  the  national  total  and  $1.8 
billion  more  than  in  1959. 

Michigan's  popvilatlon  of  7.967,011  makes 
up  4.4  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Michigan's  effective  buying  income,  4.75 
percent  of  the  U.S.  total,  Is  $15.843,746,0CK). 

Michigan's  Income  per  household  Is 
$6.201 — the  national  average  Is  $5,747. 

Michigan's  total  retail  sales  figure  (for 
the  year  ending  July  10,  1960)  was  $9,743,- 
367,000 — 4.61    percent    of    the    U.S.    total. 

These  are  problems?  More  States  shoiild 
have  them. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL   TUESDAY. 
MARCH  7,   1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  no  other  Senators  wish  to  speak- 
Therefore.  I  move,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  52  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  until  Tuesday,  March  7, 
1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  3,  1961: 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299,  subject  to 
physical   examination   required   by   law: 

To  be  captain 

Miller,  Harry  W.,  2d,  081489. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provl.=;lons  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3234  and  3298.  All  officers 
are  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
by  law: 

To  be  f<rst  licutcjiants 

Biddlc,  Albert,  090105. 
Blake,  WUbert  L.,  091760. 
Blatter,  Erwin  «V.,  2d,  090138. 
Brosman,  James  A.,  091558. 
Burke,  Allan  R.,  089746. 
Coblentz.  William  S.,  091796. 
Dvorak.  Ernest  J..  091148. 
Edwards.  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  091581. 
Faulhaber,  John  M.,  090503. 
Finch,  Edwin  B.,  091252. 
Gecr,  William  A.,  Jr..  091837. 
Griffin,  LoweU  B.,  091592. 
Harber,  Bobby  D.,  091858. 
Hayes.  Jolin  E.,  091600. 
Heinmlller.  Arthur  E.,  090052. 
Helms,  Bobby  T.,  091867. 
Hill,  Frederick  P.,  Jr.,  090072. 
Hodge.  Charles  D..  089070. 
Hughes,  Norman  F.  S.,  091875. 
Hunter,  Victor  D.,  089785. 
Hyman,  Stanley  H.,  091323. 
Kelly,  Joseph  D..  091897. 
King,  Jack  E..  091619. 
Klose,  John  A.  G.,  091900. 
Knight,  Peter  S.,  091902. 


Krakower,  Aaron  J..  091903. 
Kreitzer,  John  C,  085431. 
Leach.  James  E..  090266. 
Lloyd.  Robert  J.,  091630. 
McCann,  Thomas  P.,  000255. 
Miller,  John  D.,  091937. 
Moss,  Robert  E..  091949. 
Myers,  James  A„  091650. 
Nazarenus.  James  M.,  091651, 
Nelsen,  Ronald  L.,  091652. 
Nelson,  Arthur  F.,  091956. 
Nugent,  James,  091961. 
Orborne,  James  C.  090536. 
P.^rman,  Donald  W.,  090616. 
Philbrook,  Wallace  R.,  091977. 
Rafferty,  James  R..  091671. 
Sanders.  Thomas  C,  091999. 
Stalcup.  Billy  J.,  091692. 
Stephana,  Richard  A.,  091520. 
Stout.  Ralph  L.,  091696. 
Sullivan,  Rol>ert  F..  091700. 
Thomas,   Ronald  E.,  090546. 
Thompson.  David  E.,  091707. 
Thompson,  Richard  A.,  091402. 
Thorsen,  John  S.,  092024. 
Waldack,  Albert  C,  090464. 
Wellman.  William  H.,  092040. 
West,  Donald  R..  090636, 
Wetzel,  Gerald  R.,  092041. 
Whltt,  Samuel  T..  091723. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provlslonB  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283. 
3284,  3285,  3286,  3287,  3288,  and  3290: 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Ciccone,  Vincent  J.  (CE),  085136. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 

Hornbuckle,  Rodney  W..  01337575. 
Zerick,   Thomas,   01015557. 

To  be  captains 

Biltzell.    Lowell    F.,    02265431. 
Buckner.  Boyce  B.,  02203193. 
Donovan.  Timothy  H.,  0989529. 
L?hm;in,  Frederick  D.,  in,  04026501. 
Muiien.  Warren  E.,  04006857. 
Powell,  William  G.,  04001720. 
Thames,  BiKy  D.,  04012669. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Bavruns.  Paul  C,  04070781. 
Bryant,  William  L.,  O4063294. 
Curtis,  Clarence  E.,  m,  04084597, 
French,  Url  S.,  Ill,  05405063. 
O  Neil.  Henry  R.,  04010742. 
Ono.  Allen  K.,  04058394. 
Ordaz.  Fernando  E.,  05301788. 
Philbln.  Donald  R..  04051472. 
Rogers,  William  H.,  04049517. 
Schmitz,  Ralph.  04074324. 
Smith,  Walter  M.,  Jr..  04084540. 
Szendrey.  Charles  P.,  04066435. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Bacon,  Donald  D.,  05000475. 
Casale.  James  E.,  05210072 
Culp,  Don  P.,  05305247. 
Cole,  Henry  G. 
Gumpf,  John  A.,  05703355. 
Janutolo,  Dandolo  M.,  05307228. 
Lew,  James  R.,  05006218, 
Lewis,  Charles  L.,  052 13398. 
McGovern,  Richard  T.,  05001300. 
Morrow.  Douglas  C,  05305061. 
Nickerson,  John  M..  05002942. 
Rawlings,  Charles  S.,  05507406. 
Rench,  Larry  A.,  05510740. 
Smith,  Gary  N.,  05401401. 
Spitz.  Harry  R.  Jr.,  0530391 1 . 
Stang,  Arthur  C,  III,  05208186. 
Urcluoli,  George  R.,  05002648. 
Wheeler,  Albin  G.,  05203868. 
Wolpert.  Robert  A.,  05006862. 
Zorn,  Burl  A.,  05509246. 
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The  fuUowiag-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  m  the  grades  and  oorpe  speclfled.  un- 
der the  provisions  Of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  seotKins  3283.  33»4.  8285.  3286.  3387. 
3288  J289  3290.  3291.  3293.  3293.  3294  and 
3311 

To  he  captains.  Dental  Cnrp^ 

Kii.e  J.unes  J  .  O40T3879. 

TKlaro.  Michael  J..  06210347 
Ziegenfelder  Rush  P.  III.  0227589 1 

Tu  b»'  raptain.i.  Medical  Corps 

Baurer.  Mnrtin  E.,  05003934 
MoFnddeu    Wayne  L  .  O404586«i 
Cwyrtng.  Allen.  O570S019. 
Perry.  Richard  A.,  02275113 
Stanton   Roberts. .06703013 
Swanson   Richard  L  .  0193364.S 
Whe^-ler   J. »hn  P..  05203580. 

To    b'-   fi-yt    H'utenanti.   Army    Sune   Corps 
Ga::uwrtv   Katherlne  P  .  N901597. 
Peterson   Hazel  M..  N2293592. 
WaiUnis.  Edith.  N22O3075. 

To  be   n>-f   lieutenant,  Dental  C'^rpr 
Bullard,  Jesse  T,  05306948 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  .Adi  oititr 
General  s  Corps 
Benr.efT    Michael  J  .  02298723 
Brown.  Terry  W  .  02299567 
Byers,  Robert  D..  02300224 
Gordon    Henry  R.,  02299566 
Wit'.ry   Richard  O..  03299476 
To    be    /i'it    heutenanti,    M'  'I  i  <il    Corpt 

BethlenfalvrtV.  Nlchoi.**  C  .  O..  ><iu8«.^ 
Feroii    Edward  J..  05201070 
German.    N..rton   1.   04065171 
Gottlieb    l...wrence   H  .   O5004i)»jJ 
Hannetja:.     Michael  W.   OSaCUU 
Jen.seii    Nel.soii  R  .  O2300518 
Kehue    J<hii   E.  05302094 
McNam.ira     James  V  .   O2300.S23 
Mears.  William  W..  O4047508. 
Menl,  Allen  J  .  02298302 
Morgan.  Loren  R.,  OiaOOeS.') 
Muir   Robert  W  ,  04068727 
Neelv    Ernest  R  ,  O2300832 
Rich.  Norman  M  .  0570356.3 
Ross.  Stewart  D  ,  II.  0406184  5 
StocKW'Mxl.  Robert  C  .  Jr  ,  O2.50o»jj8. 
Taylor.  Thomas  R,  06301150 
Thompson    Gale  E..  06701632 
ThonipHon.  Leonard  R  .  02298278 
Thorpe.  CieorRe  J..  03296473. 
Toth,  William  N..  02300043 
VUlella.  Ronald  L..  02300650 
Weaver   John  E.  040771 1 1 
Werth.  Jude  N..  02298168 
WLSsel.  AuK'ust  G..  06701874 

To  be  fl-'t  Ireutenant.  Medical  Smi,-,-  Corp^ 

Brown     Perry   W.   05301837 

To  he    rir<t  lieutenant.  Veterinary  Corpi 

Watsabaugh  Charles  J  ,  02295252 

To    be    tecond    lieutenants.    Mrdiral    Service 
Corps 

Derrlckson   William  B  .  111.  OJJ'»»tj6. 
Kane.  Charles  P.,  Jr..  02299082 
Ltimbard    James  E..  06211908 
Summary   Robert  J..  O22973.S0 
Walker   Marvin  E  ,  06200787 

To  be  lecjnd  lieutenant,  W<^":<ii  s  i4rmv 
Corps 

Bui  bank.  Arlene  O..  L2298255 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  ot  the  United  States.  In  the  grade  and 
corps  .■jpecifled,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  32H4. 
)285.  3286.  3287,  3288.  and  3290; 

To    b'-    iccond    lieiitenants,    Medical    ^enu-e 
Corps 

Clack.  R  C  Landon.  Donald  D 

Conner,  Johnny  L  Meyers.  Allan  F 

Correll.  Thomas  H.  Mills,  Wade  T 

Kralsel   Leonard  W.  Phillips,  Roher'  E    Jr 


Scalzi    Hi>waid 
Shlbali    Ronald  J 
Stldham    Paul  E 


Powell.  RonalJ  M 

05513057 
Pvigh.  Paul  M. 

The  followlnR-named  diatinttulshed  niili- 
tAry  student*  for  appointment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  imder  the  provl.slons 
of  title  U).  United  States  Cotle.  sections  ?2a<, 

3284.  328.5.  3286.  3287  and  3288 

Absher  Don.ild  K  Greer.  Doii.tiil  R. 

.^danw   Daie  G.,  Groesibt'ck   Wesley  .\ 

.'Kdanis    Elc:e  (iroes.  L^inald  J 

O551230.S  Ciiithrle    Rlch.ird  A 

\cl.ims.  J  'hn  I{     III  Hall.  B.-u.-e  W 

Allen,  John  R  Hamilt'ii    Michaei 

.Anderson.  W,irr*-ii  D  G 

.Arthofer   Robert  J  Hamm   Rusaell  T 

Axsom    D<jna;d  E  H.iinniett.  J.n  k  C 

Baker  Jame-.  D  Jr 

ntkke   Stanley  O   W  Hansard    R»»bert  D 

Belk.  Samuel  L    Jr  Har..sen    D..ii.i;dR 

Bellamy    Anthonv  R  H.irpel    Richard  L. 

Beren^,  John  W  Harri.s,  Robert  N 

Bilund.  Jamr'i  A  Harrison.  Rl.  h.ird  A 

Blair,  John  O  ,  IV  Jr. 

Blair.  L.irry  A  Hayes.  Jiunes  S 

Blancef.  Allen  I  H.iyg-xid,  James  L 

Bliss.  Edward  F  Heirruk,  Richard  E 

Blount.  Howard  P     Jr  Henderson    Edward 

Bon,  Virgil  D.  M 

Bo<?arge.  Pre<leri.k  c;  Henderson    P.imI  R 

BiKtdorf   John  M  H>'rZo«   Joseph  E. 

Bovd   Qiilnton  P  Hlg«lnt>otham, 

Boyd.  Ruhiurd  K  Reginald  P 

Biver   Morn.-,  W  H.  <kpnberry   B»u-!e 

Brlgham    Fred«ru  k  C  w    Jr 

Brizee.  H.irold  R  Holbro- .k.  JAaxk  S 

Br. Kik-!    Percy  E    III  HoUey  John  C. 

Brost    Dirvl  F  Hxxl   Brian  C 
nrumrne't    Henry  U    B  Hooper  Alvln  D 

Huckm.m    Robert  D  Hutaei:    Howard  H 

Buford   James  A  .  Jr  Jr 

C.impbell    John  G  Ilkjenfrit/   Jerry  P 

Campbell    Verne  D  J.ick.son    Allan  C. 

Carbonl   John  N  J.imct    Henry  L. 

Caruth    LawTence  G  Jess.  Lee  U 

Caato  James  G  Johns«(ii    Dunle)  G 

Clark.  Thomas  S  Jr 

Cleven^er.  Ronald  C  Johnson    Emmett  F 

CofTman    Fr.iiiklln  D  .  Johnson    LevUsA 

Jr  Jones.  Otis  D 

Conw.iN    Harold  I.  J.mes.  William  T    III 

Cooksey   James  K  Junl o   Francis  M   I. 

Coo[>er.  Gary  R  K'-resztcs-FIs,  her. 

Copel.md.  Rober'  I  Frank   Jr 

Jr  Kilburn    Durrci!  D 

Coyle.  Fred  W  Klncald.  William  T 

rreaz/i    Deni.  I  Kind   Peter  A 

CuUinan.  Terren.  e  King   .Sainuel  D, 

Damewood.  J'tm  H  Klrin.'c  Fimer  J. 

Davis.  Billy  G  K  ..s/c  .\  y.k!  S'ej>hen  S  . 

Day.  Charles  W     III  Jr 

DeLong   Max  M  Krapf    Thomas  K 

DUkes    Fred  A  I  .idd    Willi  im  F 

Dolaii    Ed*ard  L«i  Grua    Br  ».ks  B 

Dougherty  Michael  J  I^ngston   Edw.ird  H  . 

Dupwc  Robert  L  Jr 

Ehbesen   S<vniuel  E  LiiRo«a   Peter 

Ebert.  M.irlln  J  I>auderdale,  Dale  T 

Eden,  William  G  I.ewU   Carl  M    J.' 

Edwards   David  C  liewls   Pitul   Jr 

Em^e   C'harle.^  A  r>lmt>ert    Phllii)  A     Jr 

Ekslrom   Jack  D  Lipinakl.  Robert  H 

Fando//.i    Phillip  R  Little   .Aun'i^t me  P  , 

Fernandes   Pe'er  S  III 

Fischer  Da\  ;d  U  Llvd ahl  Orlli.  I     Jr 

Fleidher.  William  B  L.iban    Gary  G 

Foley.  L.I  V.-i.e  VI  Iz-nig   Bradlev  E 

Pox.  Jajne-  H  Maley    Francis  B     ir 

Gallup   Lell.iiid  L  Markes  Geortje 

G  ivlord   H*'nry  C  ,  Mathlas   War.'en  L 

Jr  Vfatfhews  John  H 

Gill    LevNM     Jr  M'^Cnmley   Michael  E 

Oonzale,'    Carl.«M  McDonald    William  F 

Goode    Donald  E  M   Iver    Andrew  J 

(j<;)<)dlng.  Warren  M  Mcl.e<<i   Jimcs  M     I' 

(■.<-x<lm,»n    Horii-e  Y  McMllLm    D.n.iUI  K 

Jr  MenrJe!   Jack  M 

G<KKlwi!i    L.kke  G  Metzger   W.i,-re:i  I. 

Gordon    Diile  F  Jr 

C^reenberiT   H  u-old  Michael    Robert  D 


\l\ks   Richard  Sharber,  Pete 
.Millord    iniom.i.s  I.     Jr  SholaJ,  Robert  C 

Miller   Garrett.'^  Six,  David  W. 

Miller  Kent  F  Smith.  Charles  Q    Jr. 

Miller    KentG  .Smith,  Kevin  B 

Miller   Rusflell  L     Jr  Smith.  Ronald  H 

Monark.  Ronald  J  Smith.  Ronald  R 

Moniun    Ernest  L  Snider,  Charles  J 

Moody   Brent  F  Spence.  Oeorge  W 

MtKXly.  Tliomaa  C     II  StanXord,  John  H 

Moore.  Roy  C  Steed,  Emll  E 

Mortman.  David  A  Stlgltch,  Jack  J  .  Jr 

Moseley.  James  W.  Siocker.  Charles  G 

Musjtelman.  James  A  Streeter.  Gilbert  S 

.Myers   Robert  H    Jr  Swanson,  Charles  T 

Oakley.  D>nald  L  I'aylor  Albert  O 

Obryckl.  Richard  lempUn.  Gary  A 

OKeefe   Robert  W.  Tesone,  Vincent 

OrrUundasS    Jr  rhomaa,  James  M 

Paclllo,  Michael  Thomaasy   Pernand 
Parsons   John  M  A  ,  III 

Patz   Al.m  L  rhornquiht.  Roiniid 
Payette.  R»>nalcl  t  H 

Pear»«>n.  Paul  D  Thrasher,  Carl  D 

PUmeckl.  Ronald  L  nueefo<n,  Philip  S 

Pike.  Jimmy  L  rhurmond.  Geori^e  H 

Pratt,  Clayton  A  lYottl.  David  L. 

f>rlce.  Dennis  C  Tyo,  Walter  L. 

Price.  Earl  A  .  Jr  Uher.  Richard  A. 

Price.  Richard  M  Volgt,  Kenneuli  D 

Pyatt.  Gerald  W  Walker,  Thomas  L 

Ratchford,  James  K  Ward,  Janies  L 

Jr.  Weber,  James  L. 

Redding    ni.n.,.-^  Weems,  Kelly  G    Jr 

Jr  Welsh  Timothy  K 

Renn,  John  W  Wendel,  David 

Renne.  Paul  W  Wesner.  Thomas  J 

Hicketson.  Ua\  id  M  While.  Joseph  R  .  Jr 

H.dge   John  H  Whiteside,  Daniel  L 

Kleake.  Terence  E  W ice.  Leonard  P 

Hlsor,  Robert  L.  Wilkin&on,  Michael 
H.xk    John  V   H  W 

Hotl^jers    Archie  D    III  WUlKims.  Lenton  G 

R*>^er»    RufusB  Wiltshire.  Donald  F 

Romeo,  Paul  A  Wright.  James  P 

Sanderson    Charle^  L  Wurmser   John  F 

Scholes    EdUon  E  Vnney.  Ji>seph  P 

S<.hrader   Warren    J:  VeaKer.  Alt>ert  W 

Scott    Homer  O  Yoet.  Richard  G 

Slot:    J. lines  Y.'iing   Lt-on  F 

.Scidein.m    Rl«h,ir<l   \  lieanier.  A.iron  C 

sewei:    Ii-iah  O  Zerner  Michael  C 

»hambar>;er.  Bob  E  /.ipperer.  Frank  E 

The  followlng-n.iined  ofUcer  for  appoint- 
ment fui  professor  of  English.  US  Military 
.Academv  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
Unlte<l  .St-ites  Code    section  4333 

Sutherland.   Edwin  V     V      020173 

The  foUowlnif-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment us  profeaRor  of  earth,  space,  and 
graphic  sciences.  US  Military  Academy, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
C'Kle   sec  I  Ion  433  J 

Witktn    William  W  Jr     024664. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Exrcutivi'  tiomination.s  confii  im  d  by 
thf  Senate  March  3.  1961. 

RiBAi.     Ei.rrrnrm  *TioN     Admini.stratjon 

Norman    M     (Tapp     of    Wisconsin,    to    b«' 

Admlnls'rafor      ^f    the    Rural    Electrlrtcn'Soi'. 
.\dniinlstr.it !• 'I',    f  t   a   tenn   (■{    10   years 

TENNEfc.SEE    V\I1.EY     AlTTHoaiTT 

Aubrey  J  W,ik<ner  i^f  Tennessee,  l<i  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Dlrectcjrs  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  .^urhotl^Tl^ytihe  rem.i'.nder 
of  tlie  term  expiring  MAy*  I8|jJPn. 

MlS-SlHSlPPl     RIVKR     (7l  WIHllIOW 

Col  Jackson  Grah.im  Corps  of  Englneer.-> 
'.i  be  a  member  of  the  .Mi*vt>ls«ippl  River  Com- 
mission, under  the  provisUjns  of  section  2 
uf  an  act  of  Com;ress,  approved  June  JH 
1K79    (Jl    suit    37 1     i33  use.  642 1 

t'  .s    District    JiTi'^.r 
William    A     McFiae.    Jr      of    Florid.i     to    !)<• 
U  .S    district  Judge  for  the  southern  dlstric 
of    Florida     \i<e    William    .1     B.irker     retired 
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Award  by  Reserve  Oftceri  AssociatioB  of 
the  United  States  to  Hon.  Hugh  Mef- 
lone   Milton   II,   Former   Under  Secre- 
tary  of  the   Army,   as   Minuteman  of 
1961 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND^ 

0»      SOlTil     CAROLINA 

IN    THE  senate:  OF  THE  UNITXD  STATES 
Friday.  March  3,  1961 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
vvt'tk  the  Reserve  Oiflcers  Association  of 
the  United  SLatts  held  its  annual  mid- 
winter natioi^al  council  meeting  in 
Washington.  The  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation came  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  State.s  and  our  oversea  com- 
mand.s,  including  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  to  discuss  programs  relating  to 
national  .security  with  our  military  lead- 
ers as  well  as  leaders  of  the  Congress. 

They  had  a  most  interesting  and  pro- 
ductive meeting  a.s  many  of  us  who  at- 
tended can  testify. 

One  of  the  highUfihts  of  the  week's 
piOL^ram  was  the  annual  ROA  national 
council  banquet  at  which  the  "Minute- 
man  of  1961"  title  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Honorable  Hugh  Meglone  Milton 
II.  the  former  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  General  Milton  is  well  known 
t-o  ail  the  Members  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  these 
United  States  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  to  his  country.  This 
award  was  made  in  behalf  of  ROA  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice.s,  the  Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell, 
who  himself  was  the  winner  of  this 
award  in  1959.  Because  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  remarks  I  am  submitting 
the  text  of  his  presentation  here,  to- 
gether with  a  telegram  referring  to  the 
occasion  from  the  Honorable  Wilber  M. 
Brucker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
under  whom  Mr.  Milton  served.  I  should 
also  like  to  include  in  these  remarks  the 
text  of  the  introductory  remarks  by  the 
national  president  of  ROA,  Maj.  Gen. 
Carl  T  Sutherland.  General  Suther- 
land IS  the  commander  of  the  81st  In- 
fantry Division.  This  outstanding  Army 
Reserve  division  draws  its  men  from 
Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  very 
fine  service  of  this  division.  It  has  also 
been  a  privilege  to  be  a  close  friend  of 
General  Sutherland,  and  I  know  of  his 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation 
a.s  well  as  his  outstanding  confidence  In 
serving  as  president  of  this  great  asso- 
ciation of  citizen-reservists.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  material  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
IV.  tlie  Record. 


Telegram 

My  presence  as  speaker  at  Rainbow  Divi- 
sion reunion  in  Coltunbus  prevents  nr.y  at- 
tendance at  Reserve  Officers  banquet  to- 
night at  which  time  my  valued  friend  Hugh 
Milton  Is  scheduled  to  receive  your  magnifi- 
cent Minuteman  of  the  Year  Aw.Trd.  I  can 
Imagine  no  one  more  deserving  of  this  super- 
lative honor  than  Hugh  MUion  who  has 
been  a  stanch,  loyal,  and  enthusiastic  cham- 
pion of  the  preservation  of  the  whole  vital 
Reserve  structure  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Please  convey  hearty  congritula- 
tions  to  Hugh  Milton  and  count  me  present 
In  spirit  on  this  occasion  as  he  receives  this 
well  deserved  tribute. 

VVIIBKR     M      BbUCKEE. 

Remarks    or   Ko.n.    Richard    B     Ri'ssf.i  i  .    or 

Georgia,   in   Presentation   of  ROA  Award 

TO  Hon.  Hugh  Meglone  Milton  II.  Mi^jutl- 

MAN  or  1961.  February  24.  1961 

Mr.  President,  honored  guest*,  members  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  t  nlted 
States.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  great 
personal  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  high  privilege. 
lor  me  to  present  you  to  our  honored  guest. 

I  have  always  had  a  high  reuard  for  tlie 
Reserve  Officers  Afsociation  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  tlie  most  highly  prized  honors  of 
my  life  was  that  which  c.me  from  you  2 
years  ago. 

Tlie  symbol  of  tliat  award  hanas  in  the 
most  prominent  place  in  my  office,  oeside 
my  deslc.  It  is  a  continuing  st)urcc  of  in- 
spiration, and  satisfaction,  to  me. 

I  know  that  this  feeling  of  pride,  tampered 
with  genuine  humility.  Is  shared  by  the  two 
others  here  on  this  platform,  who  have  re- 
ceived this  honor  during  the  past  several 
years — Gen.  David  Sarnoff  and  Col.  Bryce 
Harlow. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
that  great  orator  of  our  early  historj — oue 
who  Inspired  our  forefathers  In  those  "Days 
of  Giants" — Daniel  Webster  told  his  fellow 
countrymen ; 

"A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  Is 
omnipresent,  liite  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to 
ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  In  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  duty 
performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us, 
for  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say 
the  darkness  shall  cover  us.  in  the  darkness, 
as  in  the  light,  our  obligations  are  yet  with 
us." 

We  honor  a  man  tonight  who  symbolizes 
the  citizen-reservist  tradition,  who  always 
has  been  pursued,  it  seems,  by  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  honors  he  has  achieved  in  a  life 
rich  In  service  to  his  country,  and  deep  in 
devotion  to  our  national  ideals,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  recount. 

Let  us  consider  at  this  moment  tlie  signifi- 
cant acts  of  his  life — acts  on  his  part — which 
are  notably  accountable  for  this  award. 

As  a  boy,  he  left  his  college  campus  as  a 
volunteer  and  was  a  member  of  the  great 
American  Armed  Force  which  fought  and  won 
the  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. 

It  was  during  that  war  that  he  earned  liis 
first  commission  as  a  lieutenant. 

With  victory  in  World  War  I,  he  went  back 
to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
In  his  native  town  of  Lexington,  and  finished 
his  work  toward  his  degree.  In  1919  he  en- 
tered the  field  of  education,  accepting  a 
position  on  the  faculty  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity. He  later  became  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  State  University. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  he 
a£-ain  responded  to  a  call  to  military  service, 


and  he  gave  again  of  himself  to  his  country 
in  some  of  the  toughest,  most  grueling  cam- 
paigns of  the  war.  He  became  chief  of  staff 
of  the  XIV  Corps  which  fought  its  way  from 
the  Solomons  to  the  Japanese  home  islands. 

As  American  troops  doggedly  and  heroically 
f'lUght  their  way  back  up  the  Luzon  penln- 
.•=ula,  otir  honor  guest  tonight  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  valorous  leadership 
that  he  merited  promotion  on  the  battlefield 
to  brigadier  general  After  victory,  he  went 
b^'ck  to  education.  bec;)ming  superintendent 
of  New  Mexico  Military  In-^titute. 

Yet  a  third  time  he  v.ius  called  like  Fabius, 
tf)  exchange  civilian  life  for  the  sword.  In 
1950  he  donned  his  uniform  again  and  ac- 
cepted the  assignment  as  Chief  of  Reserves 
and  ROTC  for  the  U.S.  Army. 

I  submit  that  this  man's  service  i.s  in  the 
\  ery  best  citizen-reservist  tradition. 

That  he  continued  to  serve  after  retire- 
ment from  the  military,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary and  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
is  not  part  of  our  story  tonight,  but  we 
should  not  fail  to  note  perhaps  the  most 
amazing  part  of  his  career — that  he  survived 
10  years  in  the  Pentagon. 

But  I  can  remind  you  that  in  his  service, 
he  had  followed  George  Washington's  re- 
minder, "When  we  assumed  the  soldier  we 
did  not  lay  aside  the  citizen." 

We  all  know,  and  we  admire  and  hold  in 
genuine  admiration  and  deep  affection,  our 
honored  guest  tonight — Hugh  Meglone  Mil- 
ton II. 

"RESERVE    OFFICERS    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

"Annual  citation  to  the  citizen  who  has 
contributed  most  to  national  security  in 
these  times,  1961,  Hugh  Meglone  Milton  II." 


An  Association  Resolution  to  the  Honor- 
able Hugh  Meglone  Milton  II 
Because  throughout  your  career — 

(a)  Profoundly  knowledgeable  In  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  which  was  born  and  nur- 
tured in  our  Nation,  you  have  aided  as  a  citi- 
zen and  soldier  in  safeguarding  this  thought; 

(b)  Keenly  aware  of  the  citizen's  obliga- 
tion, three  times  you  have  laid  aside  your 
citizen's  role  to  answer  the  call  to  serve  in 
defense  of  your  country;  you  have  at  per- 
sonal sacrifice  and  with  extraordinary  effec- 
tiveness given  of  your  talent  and  energy  to 
the  Nation; 

(c)  Nobly  motivated  in  your  public  serv- 
ice, you  have  shunned  narrow  considerations 
including  partisanship  and  have  fixed  your 
course  on  the  highest  .standards  of  national 
interest; 

(d»  Deeply  dedicated  to  honor  and  duty, 
you  have  given  your  strength  and  ability  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

In  the  name  of  the  Nation's  first  minute- 
men,  who  gave  our  forefathers  the  Instinct 
and  the  genius  to  contest  to  death  for  the 
liberty  which  is  the  life  and  breath  of  our 
Nation,  this  association  proudly  and  humbly 
recognizes  yoiu"  service  as  a  patriot,  and 
your  meaningful  contribution  to  national 
security  which  is  shared  by  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

For  the  association,  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  February  24, 1961  : 

Carl  T.   Sutherland, 

National  President. 
John  T.  Carlton. 

Executive  Director. 

Remarks  of  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  T.  Sutherland 

We   are   much   pleased    that   so   many   of 

the  members  of  the  national  council  and  of 
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our  various  action  committees  have  come 
here  from  many  parl«  of  the  world  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  deliberations  and  to  adopt 
resolu'lons  to  servo  as  fuldehnes  to  the  na- 
tional officers  and  to  ezprcM  our  views  and 
recomxnendatlons  to  our  leaders  In  the 
Pentagon  and  on  Capitol  Hill 

These  dedicated  BMmbers  have  worked 
lonj?  hours  during  tha  past  3  days.  For  their 
Qne  cooperation  and  serious  application   to 


the    business    of    the    ai^soclatton.    I    express 
sincere  appreclatmn 

We  are  of  the  firm  ccaivlctlon  that  our 
efforts  In  support  ot  a  strung  defense  sys- 
tem cannot  be  relaaed.  Indeed  they  need  U' 
be  Intenslfltd  in  these  days  uf  Uu-reasii'.k; 
worldwide  tensions  We  are  gratified  that 
our  own  most  distinguished  member,  the 
brlUUnt  young  President  of  tl.e  United 
States,  has  thrown  to  every  cUizen  the 
challenge    that    we    In    the    Reserve    OfHiers 


As«<»-iation  long  have  accepted.  "Ask  not 
wh.it  your  country  can  do  for  you;  rather 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country  " 
'Ve  take  renewed  Inspiration  from  his  forth- 
ilght  challenge  to  the  American  j>eople  and 
to  people  of  all  the  world. 

We  invite  cjur  guests  to  Join  us  In  our 
renewed  dedication  to  the  cause  for  which 
we  were  founded  30  years  ago,  "to  support 
tl.e  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
adequate   system   of   national   defense  " 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  C),  l^Hll 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Rabbi    Judah    Nadlch,    Park    Avenue 
Synagogue.    50    East   87th   Street.    New 
York,  NY.  offered  the  following  prayer 

f'si  rrmn  ti'^k  km 


O  Lord  God,  Father  of  all  men,  Thy 
existence  investa  our  life  with  meaning. 
our  struggle  with  purpose,  our  actioris 
with  significance.  Cause  us  to  under- 
stand that  all  that  we  think  and  do 
either  advances  Thy  kingdom  on  earth 
or  delays  its  realization.  Our  prayer  is 
an  attempt  to  seek  Thee  and  to  know 
Thy  demands  upon  us.  Our  deed,  how- 
ever, is  the  mstrument  for  the  sa notifica- 
tion of  our  personal  lives. 

May  our  deeds  this  day  and  every  day 
be  fashioned  in  love  and  understanding, 
sympathy  and  compassion.  Executed  in 
truth  and  sincerity,  may  they  aim  for 
righteousness  and  justice,  brotherhood 
and  peace.  Per  these  are  Thy  purposes 
for  which  Thou  hast  sununoned  us  to 
life.  By  our  devotion  to  them  we  sanc- 
tify our  being  and  link  it  with  life 
eternal. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  those  whom  the 
people  have  set  on  high  to  body  forth 
these  divine  purposes  into  ever-growing 
fulfillment,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hotiae  of  Representa- 
tives, and  all  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. May  their  deliberations  and  the 
fruit  of  them  exalt  our  beloved  country 
in  righteousness  and  hasten  the  day  of 
peace  for  all  mankind.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  March  2,  1961.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles.  In  which  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

8.  278.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946,  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; 

S.  307.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  of  tlie  shore  In  San  Diego 
County,  Calif  ; 

S  336.  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachen  of  the  deaf  needed 


to  develop  their  abilities  and  t-i  make  avail- 
able to  Individuals  sufTrrwig  spevch  and 
hearing  ImpalrnienUs  the  .i[,e<-ially  tr-^lned 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologl.'its  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handl<  aps. 

8  449  An  act  to  extend  the  time  in  »h:>h 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  submit  its  final  rep<irt,  ai;d 

S.  912  An  act  to  pr^ivlde  for  the  npp<ilnt- 
ment  of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and   for  other   puri><>si  s 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  E»ublic  Law 
87-1,  the  Vice  President  had  appointed  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Joint  Committee  to  Commemorate 
the  100th  Anriiversary  of  the  First  In- 
augural of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr  Docglas;  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Hartke;  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Dirk- 
skn;  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
Mr  Cooper. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COMMITTLKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.'^e 
the  following  rcsijrnation  from  commit- 
tee: 

MARnt  2    1961 
Hon   Sam  Raybirn. 
The  Speaker. 

Hcruse  of  Reprf<:en:a:ivrs. 
Wa^thingtcrn,  D  C. 

Dka«  Mx  Sfeakei  P!e>.se  accept  n;y 
resignation  from  the  Conunltlee  on  Veterar.s' 
Affairs. 

Of  course.  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
leave  Chairman  Teacuk's  &ne  group,  but  I 
do  appreciate  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of 
the  leadership  with  regard  to  cumml'.tee  as- 
signments. 

With    my    deepest    appreciation    for    yuur 
own  kindness  and  conslderatljn    I  am 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Julia  Di.-n.Ea  Hansen, 

Member  oj  c'c/npresj. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  commit- 
tee: 

M.\RCH  2.  1961. 
Hon  Sam  RAYBrar*. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear    Mr.     Speaker;     I    hereby    offer     my 
resignation  as  a  member  of   the   Post  Office 
and    Civil   Service    Committee   of   the   Hou-oe 
of  Representatives. 
Kindest  regard;?. 

Respectfully  ynnr5, 

M  Bi  AiNE  PmnisoN. 

Member  of  Congrefi 

The   SPEAKER.      Without   objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Tlie  SPEAK^:r  laid  before  the  House 
the  folluwiny  ro.sii;nation  from  commit- 
tee: 

MaBth  1.  1961 
H n    .Sam  Ratburn. 

Speaker  of    the   Huuie   of    Representatii-r^, 
Wa.ihtngtvn.  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Speaker  I  hereby  submit  my 
ri-sUu.itlun  as  a  member  uf  the  House  Post 
Oflke   and    CUII    Service    Committee. 

My  tenure  f^ii  this  committee  has  been 
mo6t  rewardlni?  and  I  am  moet  grateful  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  be  a  member 
of  It 

Most  respectfully, 

Dal^  Aljdko, 
Member  of  Congress. 

llip    SPEAKER.      Without    objection. 
llie  resignation  Ls  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
COMMTTTEES 

Mr  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
pr  vileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  205)  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.   Res    205 

Rfiohed,  Tliat  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
t)«rs  of  the  following  standing  conunlttees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Dale  Al- 
roRD,  Arkansas. 

Cotnmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Jtl-IA 
EtTLER  Hansem,  Washington. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary  M.  Blaine 
PrTTRsow,  Utah. 

C»>mmlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice    O     Klliott   Haoan.  Georgia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PENSIONS   FOR    WIDOWS    OP    FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  OFFICERS 

Mr.    OLSEN.      Mr.    Speaker,     I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  grant  to  the 
widow  of  an  officer  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  a  peiision  of 
$2,400  upon  the  death  of  the  husband. 

Under  the  present  law.  a  widow  of  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  who  died  before 
August  29,  1954.  Is  entitled  to  receive  an 
aruiuity  of  $2,400  per  annum,  if  she  Is  not 
already  receiving  an  annuity  or  is  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  widow  under 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
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This  bill  would  include  widows  of  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  retired  before 
August  29,  1954,  and  are  not  receiving 
any  other  annuity  or  benefits  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act. 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  died  before 
August  29,  1954,  could  not  provide  for 
their  widows  by  participating  in  the  Fed- 
eral group  life  insurance  program.  At 
present,  Foreign  Service  officers  who  re- 
tired before  August  29.  1954,  carmot  pro- 
vide for  widows  by  participating  in  such 
a  Government   insurance  program. 

The  widows  in  this  latter  group  who 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  these  and  oth- 
er monetary  benefits  from  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
this  pension  under  thi.s  bill. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  and  pass  this 
bill  and  provide  for  these  widows. 


LIBERATION  DAY  IN  BULGARIA 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  83  years.  March  the  3d  has  been 
observed  by  the  people  of  Bulgaria  as 
Liberation  Day. 

In  1878.  after  a  long  struggle  for  free- 
dom. Bulgaria  joined  the  family  of  na- 
tions Bulgaria,  is  recognized  as  the 
cradle  of  Slavic  civilization  and  despite 
the  ix)wer  of  Byzantium,  she  was  never 
a.ssimilated  or  subdued. 

Invaded  during  World  War  II  by  the 
Communist  armies  of  Russia,  Bulgaria 
became  a  satellite  state.  However,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  independence  was 
not  dead.  In  the  peiiod  of  1945-47,  an 
opposition  party  grew  and  it  gained  the 
support  of  the  people.  However,  like 
any  such  movement  with  a  semblance  of 
independence  in  a  nation  under  the  Red 
yoke,  this  one  was  crushed  brutally  and 
.swiftly.  Since  that  time,  Bulgaria  has 
remained  under  the  powerful  heel  of  the 
Communists  who.  in  a  definite  minority. 
hold  power  by  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  nearby.  But  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia, cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  are  keeping  alive  their  natural 
desire  to  be  free  and  independent. 

Altogether  too  often,  we  tend  to  con- 
sider nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
as  being  assimilated.  But  it  is  well  to 
keep  reminding  ourselves  that  nations 
like  Bulgaria  no  matter  how  long  under 
Red  rule,  are  still  "captive."  It  is  our 
existence  and  that  of  the  entire  free 
world  which  gives  these  brave  people 
the  hope  and  faith  that  someday  they 
too  shall  have  the  privilege  of  self- 
determination. 

So  in  commemoration  of  this  day  of 
Bulgarian  celebration,  let  us  be  re- 
minded once  again,  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  tragedy  of  a  people  held  in 
lx)ndage  against  their  free  will. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  desire  that 
Bulgaria  someday  soon,  take  her  place 


once  again  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  mature  relationship  bom 
of  her  own  independence  and  freedom. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PENSION  FOR  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
HOLDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  845  > 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  increase  the  rate  of  special  pension 
payable  to  certain  persons  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  proposal  is  scheduled  for 
action  under  suspension  of  the  rules  to- 
day. Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  MODIFIED  LIFE  PLAN  FOR 
NSLI  POLICYHOLDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  856) 
to  amend  section  704  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  conversion  or 
exchange  of  policies  of  national  service 
life  insurance  to  a  new  modified  life 
plan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  same 
reason  as  indicated  with  reference  to  the 
previous  bill,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL   PAY   FOR    MANAGERS 
OF  VA  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  858 »  to 
amend  section  4111  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  salary 
of  managers  and  directors  of  professional 
services  of  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries,  and  centers. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice,  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  heretofore  indicated. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
POR  KOREAN  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  860)  to 
repeal  certain  obsolete  provisions  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  un- 
employment compensation  for  Korean 
conflict  veterans. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  whether  the  de- 
partmental report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  from  this  administration  or  the 
previous  administration,  or  are  they 
identical? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  from 
this  administration. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  this  is  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  this  adminis- 
tration, I  understand  that  this  legislation 
is  premature.  Is  that  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  Department's  view? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  says  it  is  premature.  The 
committee  has  noted  the  suggestion  con- 
tained in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  con- 
cerning the  provisions  of  this  repealer. 
The  penalties  applicable  to  any  violation 
of  this  law.  or  existing  law,  are  still  in 
effect  as  provided  in  section  109  of  title 
1,  United  States  Code.  Insofar  as  for- 
feiture is  concerned,  that  section  was 
previously  repealed  by  Public  Law  86-222 
as  is  applicable  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

The  powers  vested  in  the  President  and 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  will 
be  the  same  after  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  as  they  are  today.  Insofar 
as  the  committee  can  tell  there  is  no 
problem  relating  to  appropriation  of 
funds.  Rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
so  forth,  raised  in  point  4  may  still  be  is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  such  order  as  may  be  neces- 
sarj'.  The  committee  considers  the  last 
point  raised  by  the  Secretary  regarding 
future  benefits  or  pending  claims  irrele- 
vant, inasmuch  as  all  future  claims  must 
be  made  under  title  XV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  no  claims  are  being 
processed  under  this  provision  of  law. 
In  other  words,  the  committee  believes 
that  no  insurmountable  administrative 
problems  will  occur  as  a  result  of  this 
repealer. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  any  appropriation  re- 
quired? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No  appropria- 
tion is  required. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Korean  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  Public  Law 
550,  82d  Congress,  among  other  things, 
provided  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  veterans — based  on  $26  per  week 
for  26  weeks. 

A  Presidential  proclamation  termi- 
nated benefits  under  this  act  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31,1955. 

Veterans  who  are  in  need  of  unem- 
ployment assistance  today  are  entitled 
to  receive  benefits  under  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Benefits  are  paid 
in  accordance  with  various  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  provisions  and  are 
financed  by  a  Federal  appropriation. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1960  more  than 
186,000  individual  veterans  were  paid  $76 
million  in  benefits. 
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The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  repeal  the 
unemployment  compenaation  provision 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  which  is 
obsolete  since  under  the  law  no  payment 
can  be  made  for  any  benefit  week  which 
began  after  January  31.  1960. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoMJie  at 
Repreifntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  «n  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
chapter  41  of  title  38.  United  S:*tea  Code.  Ls 
amended  by  striking  out  sectloas  2001 
through  2009.  and  by  redesignating  sections 
2010.  2011,  2012.  2013,  and  2014  aa  sections 
2001.  2002,  2003,  2004,  and  2005,  respectively. 

(b)  The  analysts  of  such  chapter  41  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"2001    Purpose. 

"2002  Assignment  of  veterans'  employment 
representative. 

"2003    ESnployees  of  local  ofllces. 

"2004.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 

"2005.  E"rtlmate  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion." 

(c)  The  section  herein  redesignated  as 
section  2005  is  fAirtber  amended  by  striking 
out  "subchapter"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  "chapter". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  after  line  5.  add  the  following 
subsection : 

"(d)  Such  chapter  41  Is  further  arr.ended 
by  striking  out  the  heading  of  subchapters  I 
and  n." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EFFECmVE  DATE  OP  CERTAIN 
STATUTORY  AWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  cH.R.  861)  to 
provide  that  no  application  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  certain  conditions  which, 
prior  to  August  1.  1©52.  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  be  service  cfumected. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  req'iest  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOARD  OP  VETERANS'  APPEALS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R  866  >  to 
amend  section  4004  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  Board 
of  Veterans'  Appeals  render  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  the 
opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisions  on  ap- 
peals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astembled.  That  section 
4004    of    title    38.    United    States    Code.    U 


amended   by  adding  at   the  end   thcrecif  the 
following. 

"(d)  The  decisions  of  the  Board  ahall  be  In 
WTltlng  and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  separately  stated   ' 

With  the  following  committee  amond- 
ment: 

Page   1,  line  8.   Insert   t!ie   fo'luwlng; 

•Sec  2.  The  amendmfnt  made  by  thL'.  Si 
shall   take  etTect  ai  of  J;i;'.'i.iry    1.   IL16:;    ' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  requires  that  decisions  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans"  Apf>eals  .shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  separately 
stated.  The  act  i.s  to  bo  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962 

While  the  Board  of  Veteran.s'  Appeal.s 
has  made  some  Improvement  in  the  for- 
mat and  content  of  its  decislon.s  in  recent 
months  due  to  the  attention  which  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  fo- 
cused on  its  decisions,  the  committ<'e  be- 
lieves that  a  requirement  of  thi.s  nature 
IS  wise  and  should  be  mcorporaU-d  into 
law. 

The  Veterans'  Admini.stration  indi- 
cates that  while  it  believes  progress  is 
being  made,  it  would  interpose  no  ob- 
jection to  the  substance  of  the  bill  if 
the  effective  date  is  set  at  some  reason- 
able time  in  the  future. 

An  Identical  bill  passed  the  House  In 
the  86th  Congress. 

No  additional  funds  would  be  required 
to  be  expended  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COUNTING  SERVICE  TIME  IN  MORE 
THAN  ONE  PERIOD  OP  W.\R 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  HR  2953  > 
to  amend  section  521  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain 
service  shall  be  creditable  for  pension 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
521  (f I  of  t'Ue  38.  tJnlted  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (  2  ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3i  and  In-sertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  fniiowed  by  the  word 
"or '■;  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  ^4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  for  an  aggregate  .  f  ninety  days  In 
two  or  more  separate  periods  of  service  dur- 
ing more  than  one  period  of  war   " 

SBC.  2.  Pension  shai;  n(3t  be  paid  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  whoee  eligibility  for  pen.slon 
Is  e&tabUshed  solely  by  virlue  uf  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "days",  In- 
sert "or  more". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  'i'eias.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  pun;x>se  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  tacking  of  two  or  more  separate  pe- 
riods of  service  during  more  than  one 
period  of  war — service  during  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II  could  be  count- 
ed; and  service  during  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  could  be  counted — 
to  make  up  the  statutory  90  days  of 
service  nece.ssary  for  pension  purposes 

'I  he  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
the  fnactment  of  this  proposal  and  re- 
ports that  the  cost  would  be  negligible. 

Identical  leRislation  passed  the  Hou'=e 
in  the  86th  Congress. 

I  he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OUTPATIENT  CARE  OP  INDIAN  WAR 
VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3587) 
to  amend  section  612  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  outpatient  medi- 
cal and  dental  treatment  for  veterans  of 
the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  treatment  is  furnished  to  veterans 
of  the  Spanish -American  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rt-pre:^entatttes  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru^a  tn  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (e),  and  paragraph  (5)  of  subeectlcn 
(b).  of  secUon  612  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
Indian  wars '  Immediately  after  "Spanish- 
American  War  ' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  seeks  to  provide  outpatient 
treatment  for  the  37  living  veterans  of 
the  Indian  wars  on  the  same  basis  as 
now  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

This  means.  In  effect,  that  a  veteran 
of  the  Indian  wars  could  be  treated  by 
his  own  physician  and  the  cost  of  that 
treatment  and  medication  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  Government  as  is  afforded  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish -American  War. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advises 
that  in  fiscal  year  1960.  approximately 
$116  was  spent  for  outpatient  care  for 
each  Spanish-American  War  veteran. 
Assuming  the  same  figure  would  apply 
to  the  37  Indian  war  veterans,  it  is  indi- 
cated that  the  cost  for  1  year  would  be 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000  for  this  group 
of  veterans. 

Of  the  37  veterans  on  the  pension  rolls, 
their  ages  range  between  79  and  99.  with 
an  average  age  of  91  1  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.    MERCHANT     VESSEL    AND 
WATERFRONT  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R  44«fl) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide  that  no 
Individual  who  willfully  falls  or  refuses 
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to  answer,  or  falsely  answers,  certain 
questions  relating  to  subversive  activities, 
when  summoned  to  appear  before  certain 
Federal  sigencles.  shall  be  employed  on 
any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States 
or  within  certain  waterfront  facilities  In 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  if  he  does  not  agree  that 
this  bill  ought  to  be  debated  on  the  floor? 
This  is  a  controversial  measure  as  to 
which  there  is  some  disagreement. 

Mr.  WALTER  I  do  not  know  how 
controversial  it  is.  It  passed  last  year 
on  the  Consent  Calendar.  It  was  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  Senate 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on  it. 
The  bill  is  endorsed  by  the  Government 
officials,  the  steamship  lines,  and  the 
labor  unions,  so  I  do  not  know  what  op- 
position there  is  to  the  bill.  That  is  the 
only  reason  I  ordered  it  placed  on  this 
calendar. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  think  there  are  cer- 
tain things  in  the  bill  that  ought  to  be 
di.scussed  and  brought  out  on  the  floor. 
Therefore,  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 


PENSION  FOR  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
HOLDERS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  845)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of  spe- 
cial pension  payable  to  certain  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpre^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  560  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
".  who  hits  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years '.  and  (2)  by  striking  out  ",  and  who 
wiis  honorably  discharged  from  service  by 
muster  out.  resignation,  or  otherwise". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  662  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "HOC". 

Sec  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  after  tlie  date  of  Its  enactnient. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order 
that  this  bill  may  be  discussed,  I  demsoid 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  seeks  to  Increase  the  pension 
payable  to  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  from  $10  to  $100  per 
month  and  would  pay  it  to  any  person 
receiving  the  award  regardless  of  age  or 
whether  or  not  they  were  still  on  active 
duty.  Present  requirements  permit  pay- 
ment if  the  veteran  is  65  or  more  years 
of  age  and  only  If  the  holder  has  been 
discharged. 


The  committee  believes  that  this  leg- 
islation is  fully  warranted  and  thinks 
that  any  person  who  has  received  the 
highest  medal  awarded  by  our  Govern- 
ment should  receive  remuneration  at  an 
amotmt  higher  than  $10  per  month. 
The  $100  provided  in  this  bill  would  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  pension  or  com- 
pensation benefits  to  which  the  recipi- 
ent might  be  entitled. 

An  identical  purpose  proposal  passed 
the  House  in  the  83d  Congress.  In  the 
B4th  and  85th  Congresses  identical  bills 
were  passed  but  were  not  reported  by 
the  Senate.  In  the  86th  Con°:ress  the 
bill  was  passed  in  both  Houses,  but  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  versions  were 
not  resolved. 

There  were  297  Medal  of  Honor  holders 
living  as  of  December  31.  1960,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration would  be  less  than  $365,000. 

The  Senate,  in  reporting  the  bill  last 
Congress,  reduced  the  age  limit  to  62, 
provided  for  a  $10  or  $100  a  month  ad- 
ditional payment,  excluded  retired  per- 
sonnel and  active  duty  personnel,  per- 
mitted the  payment  to  go  to  those 
receiving  service-connected  compensa- 
tion and  to  those  receiving  non-service- 
connected  F>ension,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  the  pensioner  would  have  to 
choose  between  the  resular  pension  and 
the  $100-a-month  rate.  This,  in  effect, 
would  have  excluded  all  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  who  were  getting 
a  pension  from  receiving  any  additional 
payment  other  than  the  small  payment 
of  $10. 

The  substitute  which  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]  offered 
at  my  request  as  a  possible  substitute  in 
the  last  Congress  set  the  age  limit  at  50, 
provided  for  one  rate  of  $100  a  month, 
excluded  retired  personnel  and  active 
duty  personnel,  but  would  have  been  pay- 
able to  those  receiving  service-connected 
compensation.  So  far  as  non-service- 
connected  pension  was  involved,  it  would 
have  provided  for  retention  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aid  and  attendance  cases.  These  cases 
are  individuals  who  are  so  helpless  or 
blind  or  nearly  so  as  to  need  the  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person.  Most  in- 
dividuals in  this  category  were  receiving 
$135.45.  Under  the  new  pension  law, 
Public  Law  86-211.  some  veterans  may 
be  receiving  as  much  as  $170  who  are  in 
this  pitiful  condition.  The  amendment 
which  was  offered  would  have  paid  to 
these  individuals  $100  In  addition.  The 
Senate  did  not  consider  the  proposed 
substitute.  I  felt  then  and  I  feel  now 
that  the  manner  in  which  this  bill  should 
be  passed  is  in  the  form  presented  to  the 
House  today. 

The  report  on  this  bill  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  not  yet  been 
received.  However,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  letter  dated  September  22,  1959,  and 
addressed  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
which  favored  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
at  that  time.  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
tliink  that  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  changed. 


Department  or  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  22, 1959, 
Hon.  Haret  Plood  Btro, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  cf  Defense  with 
respect  to  S.  2422  and  HJl.  270,  86th  Con- 
cres.s,  identical  bills  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate  of 
special  pension  payable  to  certain  persons 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other 
p\irpo6es.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  the 
responsibility  for  expressing  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  thereon. 

S.  2422  and  H.R.  270  would  Increase  from 
$10  to  $100  the  monthly  pension  payable  to 
holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor,  permit  pay- 
ment at  any  age  instead  of  the  present  re- 
quirement of  attaining  the  age  of  65  years, 
and  pay  holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
whether  or  not  they  are  on  active  duty. 

Title  38,  United  States  Code,  chapter  15, 
subcUapter  IV,  provides  that  the  name  of 
each  surviving  person  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  during 
any  war,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65 
years,  has  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  certain  acts  of  conspicuous  gallantry  or 
Intrepidity  in  action  involving  actual  con- 
flict with  an  enemy,  and  has  been  honorably 
discharged,  shall,  upon  application,  be  en- 
tered and  recorded  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Medal  of  Honor  Roll.  Persons 
whose  names  are  entered  on  such  roll  are 
paid  a  special  pension  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration of  $10  a  month  for  life.  This 
special  pension  is  In  addition  to  any  other 
pension  or  benefit  to  which  the  recipient 
may  be  entitled. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  recommends 
enactment  of  either  S.  2422  or  H.R.  270,  BCth 
Congress. 

Enactment  of  either  of  the  bills  wUl  not 
affect  the  budgetary  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defer  se. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report.  However,  by  letter  dated  Au- 
gust 3,  1959,  to  the  Honorable  Hahbt  Flood 
Btrd,  chairman.  Committee  on  FT.nauce,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposed  enactment  of 
the  bin. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WiLBER  M.  BrUCKIR, 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 


History  of  the  Medal  or  Honor  Prepared 
BY  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress 

the  congressional  medal  of  honor:  statu- 
tory and  administrative  history 
I.  Establishment  by  Congress 
The  Medal  of  Honor,  our  highest  decora- 
tion for  valor,  was  established  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Civil  War.  A  bill  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  December  21,  1861,  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  prepare  200 
medals  which  were  to  be  awtirded  to  enlisted 
men  of  the  U.S.  Navy  "as  shall  most  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion and  other  seamanllke  qualities  during 
the  present  war."»  The  following  year  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name 
of  Congress,  was  authoriised  to  make  similar 
awards  to  enlisted  men  of  the  U.S.  Army  "as 


» 12  Stat.  330. 
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•hall  most  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
gallantry  In  action,  and  other  soldlerUke 
qualities  during  the  prmunt  Insurrection. '  • 
In  1863.  Congress  mad*  oAcera  of  the  Army 
eligible  for  the  medal  but  added  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  award  would  only  be  made 
to  those  who  most  distinguish  themselves 
in  action."  ■* 

//    Sta'ida'd^  and  procedures  of  an  ^rd 
A    1861-ldl8 

Between  1861  and  1»1«  the  Army  a^*;'.r(le(l 
2  612  Medals  of  Honor.*  and  the  N.ivy  and 
marines.  738.  A  number  of  factors  mu.st  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  award  of 
the  medal  during  this  period.  The  statutes 
establishing  the  Medal  of  Honor  were  quite 
broad  in  scope.  "Oallantry  in  action." 
■  seamanlike  "  and  "soldierlike"  qualities  be- 
ing the  sole  criteria  laid  down  by  Congress 
to  govern  the  award  of  the  medal  •  Such 
language  gave  authority  for  awards  for  non- 
combatant  exploits  and  many  such  awtixds 
were  made  before  the  legislation  was  modi- 
fled  The  fact  that  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
the  only  decoration*  given  for  valor  by 
the  armed  services  gave  it  an  "all  or  nothing 
at  all"  aspect.  The  basic  fact  that  there  are 
degrees  of  valor  could  not  be  expressed  by 
the  use  of  this  lone  decoration.  The  diverse 
standards  used  by  individual  commanders 
tended  to  increase  the  disparity  In  the  types 
of  heroism  that  were  recognised  by  the  same 
medal  A  comparison  of  award  statistics  of 
this  era  with  those  of  the  World  Wars  may 
indicate.  U)  some  extent,  the  situation  that 
resulted  The  Army  awarded  over  2.000 
Medals  of  Honor  In  the  Civil  War  (67.058 
men  killed  in  action).  In  World  War  II 
(175.407  men  killed  in  action  i  It  awarded 
only  292  During  the  Indian  campaigns  (919 
men  killed  m  action)  the  Army  awarded 
about  425  Medals  of  Honor  but  in  World 
War  I  (37  568  men  killed  In  action:  it  gjive 
only  95  The  Navy,  similarly,  awnrdwl  66 
Medals  of  Honor  in  the  Spanl.sh- Ameriran 
War  (10  killed  in  action),  while  in  W  irld 
War  II  1 36.950  men  killed  in  <u  Uun  i  i: 
awarded  only  57 

The  quality  ol  the  award  was  oi  i-onsld- 
erable  concern  to  some  oflflcers  after  the  Civil 
War.  Former  soldiers  were  making  appli- 
cations for  Medals  of  Honor  on  the  btLsis  of 
alleged  exploits  which  had  taken  place  years 
previously  and  about  which  they  had  little 
or  no  documentation.  Likewise,  there  was 
the  tendency  of  some  ofDcers  to  reconunend 
medals  for  great  numbers  of  their  commands 
This  was  noted  by  Brig.  Gen  Alfred  A 
Terry  who  in  disapproving  a  lar«e  number 
of  recommendations  for  the  medal  in  1876. 
wrote  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  company 
commanders  were  attempting  to  award  the 
medal  U)  everyone  who  had  behaved  ordi- 
narily well  ■  during  an  engagement  wi'h  •    nte 


■Public    resohiilon    of    July    l-V    1H6J    lU 
Stat    623.  624' 

'  .Act  of  Mar    3.  1863  (  12  Stat    744    751  i 

« Including  Medals  of  Honor  .'trcken  from 
honor  roll  in  1916. 

The  wording  of  the  Navy  .statnt**  w  in 
modified  slightly  In  1901  by  mulcinkt  the 
award  available  to  an  enlisted  man  who 
shall  have  distinguished  himself  in  battle 
or  displayed  extraordinary  heroism  in  the 
line  of  his  profession"  (act  of  Mar  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1099)).  In  1916  Congress  made 
naval  officers  eligible  far  the  Medal  nf  Honor 
I  act  of  Mar  3.  1915  (38  Stat.  831 1  i 

•The  Certificate  of  lierlt.  created  in  1847. 
wa«  technically  a  document  rather  than  a 
decoration.  By  1861,  It  had  lost  most  of  it* 
meaning.  See  U.S.  Depftrtment  of  the  Army. 
The  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  US  Army.' 
Washington.  U.S.  Oovemment  Printing 
Office    1948   p    5 


Indians.  "Medals  of  Honor.  '  the  General  ex- 
plained, "are  not  Intended  for  ordinarily  good 
conduct,  but  for  conspicuous  acts  of  gallan- 
try." ■  A  board  set  up  to  examine  the  re- 
jected recommendation*  was  "of  the  opinion 
that  only  such  persons  should  be  recom- 
mended for  Medals  of  Honor  as  displayed  In 
the  discharge  of  duty  a  yeal.  energy,  and  per- 
'lonal  daring  which  far  exceetled  any  Just 
cleniand  of  duty  '  "  These  statemrntK  ulti- 
mately became  the  crux  r.f  adnilni'-trtttive 
regulations  on  the  .subjcc*  Toward  the  end 
OI  the  19th  and  the  be«?iiu.!nK  of  the  20th 
century,  regulations  were  pron>ulK'if<'<l  wl'h 
particular  emphivpis  on  the  problems  of  de- 
l.tyed  applications  :ind  evidential  s'antlards 
!i.r  the  award 

The  final  legisl<iiive  development  l>eforc 
World  War  I  w.us  the  creation  of  a  Medal 
.pf  Honor  Roll  ;ind  the  payment  of  llO  a 
month  to  those  medol  winners  who  h!\d  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  TTie  law  permitted  on 
the  roll  only  those  men  who  had  been 
awarded  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  havir^  in 
action  Involving  actual  conflict  with  an 
enemy  distinguished  ( themselves  i  conspicu- 
ously by  gallantry  or  intrepidity,  at  the  rl.sk 
of  •  •  •  life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  ■  •  The  law  required  th.it  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy  should  examine  prior 
awards  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  determine 
which  holders  were  entitled  to  the  benefit* 
of  the  law.  A  subsequent  act  "  authori/.ed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  a  board  of 
five  retired  officers  who  were  to  conduct  the 
examination  of  the  records  of  p.ist  awards 
If  the  t>oard  found  thit  a  holder  wa.s  not  en- 
titled to  the  Medal  of  Honor  the  War  De- 
partment was  to  strike  his  n.mie  from  the 
roll  and  it  would  be  .i  misdemeiiior  lor  him 
to  continue  to  wear  his  me<lrtl  The  b<jard 
found  itself  in  .iU  uwK«,t!d  p<.»itioii.  since 
the  legislation  that  had  estubli-hed  the  medal 
wi\s  not  nearly  as  stri''*  .is  the  requirements 
of  the  1916  act  .Awards  which  could  be  Jus- 
tified under  the  Civil  War  acts  often  fell 
below  fhe  requirements  of  the  later  legisla- 
tion After  an  Ull.suc^e^s»stul  attempt  had 
been  made  to  get  Con({re.s«  to  modify  its 
terminology,  the  Ixmrd  t-.x  >iniii»'<l  aU  tlie  i-.i.se«i 
that  did  not  appear  per  se  v.ilid  It  found 
that  911  persons  ould  ipt  hold  the  Medal 
of  Honor  under  the  1^16  act  -  Of  these  864 
had  been  members  of  the  27fh  Maine  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  Thi.-i  regiment  s  enlistment 
was  to  have  expired  In  June  of  1863  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  AS  an  inducement  to  keep  Its 
personnel  on  ai  tue  duty  in  a  critical  lime, 
lUfhorized  Medals  of  Honor  fur  those  men 
who  volunteered  to  stay  'ii  AH  but  3(W  of 
the  regiment  weiu  home  b'st  tfirough  .v>me 
Inadvertence  all  of  its  men  were  ktlven  Medals 
of  Honor.  In  addition  to  tliese.  47  other  {)er- 
sons  lost  their  Medals  of  Honor  Among  the 
latt^'r  were  William  P  Cody  (BufT.ilo  BUI) 
and  Mary  Walker,  a  Civil  War  surgeun  and 
the  t)nly  woman  ever  to  receive  the  aw.ird 
The  Navy  t<_K>k  no  compar.ihle  action  and 
maintains  it  has  ne\er  taken  iiway  a  Medal 
of  Honor.  However,  as  it  will  appear  later, 
tlie  status  of  some  of  its  awards  f<jr  non- 
combat.mt  lieroism  has  been  questioned  by 
other  Go\eriiment    agencies 


US  War  Department  rei>')rt  of  a  board 
of  officers  to  examine  and  rejxirt  upon  appli- 
cations and  recommendations  for  Medals  of 
Honor  and  Certificates  of  Men'.  Washington 
US  Government  Pnntiiig  Office  liHH  p 
17. 

■  Ibid    17    18 

•Act  of  Apr   27    1916  oJ9  Stat    5:1 1 
'••Act  of  June  i.  1916  (39  Stat    214  i 
'US.     War     Department      General     .stalT 
Corps  and  Medals  of  Honor   Washington    U  S 
Government  Printing  Office.  1919  (66th  Cong. 
1st  sess     S    Doc.  No.  58),  pp    108  478 


B  World  Wars  I  and  11 
Ilie  difficulties  encountered  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  1916  legislation  high- 
lighted the  need  for  clarification  of  the  rules 
governing  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Hon- 
or. On  July  9.  1918.  Congress  passed  a  law 
that  set  a  new  legislative  standard  for  the 
.Army  Medal  of  Honor.  The  act  authorized 
the  President  in  the  name  of  the  Congress. 
to  present  a  medal  of  honor  only  to  each 
person  who.  while  nn  officer  or  an  enlisted 
man  of  the  Army,  shall  hereafter.  In  action 
involving  actual  conflict  with  an  enemy,  dis- 
tinguish himself  conspicuously  by  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  "  "  This  law  re- 
mains In  force  today  as  the  legislative  defini- 
tion and  authority  lor  the  Army  Medal  of 
Hi^iior  Ah  a  result  of  congressional  reallz.i- 
tion  that  the  quality  of  the  medal  wrs 
threatened  by  the  lack  of  secondary  awards 
the  act  further  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  and  the  Silver 
.Star  and  provided  additional  monthly  pay 
for  active-duty  holders  of  the  decorations 
The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  com- 
mented in  Its  report  on  a  similar  bill  that  If 
this  had  been  done  In  the  past  the  Medal  of 
Honor  "would  have  been  much  more  Jeal- 
ously guarded  than  it  wa^  for  many  years  " 
This  act.  along  with  the  Navy  act  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  waa  the  genesis  of  what  has 
l>een  <alle<l  the  Pyramid  of  Honor — a  hier- 
.irchy  of  military  decorations  with  the  Medal 
■■'f  Honor  lit  the  top 

On  February  4.  1919.  Congress  passed  an 
act  for  the  Navy  Medal  of  Honor  and  estab- 
lished the  Oistingushed  Service  Medal  and 
the  Navy  Cross  with  an  extra  pay  proviso  " 
In  contrast  to  the  Army  legislation,  the  act 
in  .some  respects  caused  confusion  rather 
than  clarihcation  in  the  award  of  the  Navy 
medal  Though  phrased  in  almost  Identical 
ttrm.s  the  Navy  Medal  of  Honor  Act  did  not 
expressly  repeal  the  prior  acts  governing  the 
ineU,il  I'he  Judge  Advcn-ate  General  of  the 
Navy  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  act.s 
of  1901  '  and  1915  •  were  still  In  efTect  and 
that  the  Navy  could  still  award  the  Medal  oi 
Honor  for  extraordinary  lieroism  during  non- 
f  ombat  duty  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury believed  that  this  was  not  the  Intent  ol 
Congress  and  that  the  legislation  of  1919 
"Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  substitute 
for  the  earlier  law  "  '■  The  upshot  of  this 
controversv  was  the  strange  situation  In 
which  the  Navy  continued  to  award  Medals 
of  Honor  under  earlier  legislation,  but  the 
TYeasuiy  refused  to  pay  the  gratuities  pro- 
vided by  these  laws  This  confusion  per- 
sisted until  1942  when  Congress  amended  the 
1919  act  and  stated  fhat  awards  for  naval 
j)er8tinnel  could  be  made  for  iioncombat 
heroism    ' 

The  First  World  War  provided  the  basic 
.nlmlnlstr.itl\  e  standards  and  award  pro- 
cedures which  were  used  In  World  War  II  and 
in  the  Korean  confiict  The  most  Important 
development,  in  this  respect,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  board  in  France  whoee  func- 
tion It  was  to  re\iew  recommendations  and 


40  Stat    870 

'US  Congress.  refx>rl  ti)  accompany 
S  1720,  WiishingUm  U  S  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1917  1 65th  Cong  1st  sess  ,  S  Rept 
No   73).  p   3 

"40  Stat    1056 

'•  Act  of  Mar   ;J.  1901  (31  SUt.  1099  i  . 

'   Act  of  Mar  3.  1915  (38  SUt.  931). 

'  Letter  from  Judge  Advocate  General  to 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Navigation  July  8,  1921, 
citing  decision  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dec   8.  1959  (26  Comp.  Dec.  404.) 

"  Act  of  Aug    7    1942  ( 56  SUt.  743) . 


evidence  for  the  award  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  General  Pershing  checked  the  find- 
ings of  the  board  to  satisfy  himself  that 
standards  were  being  malnUined.  Seventy- 
right  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  In  this 
manner.  Altogether  In  World  War  I,  95 
Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to  Army  jier- 
s  >nnel  and  28  to  members  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

In  1921.  the  AdjuUnt  General  took  over 
the  operating  functions  In  connection  with 
Army  awards  and  decorations.  A  War  De- 
jartment  Decorations  Board  was  esUbllshed 
i!i  Wiishington  In  the  same  year.  The  Navy 
Department  did  away  with  their  Decorations 
Board  after  World  War  I.  But  by  1927,  the 
Department  was  convinced  that  such  a  tx>ard 
was  necessary  fur  the  effective  supervision 
and  standardization  of  award  actions  and  It 
was  rees.i,ablUhed.  The  time  llmlU  for  rec- 
ommendations and  award  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor  were  extended  by  Congress  In  1922  " 
and   1928.'» 

During  the  Second  World  War,  there  were 
no  significant  changes  in  the  mechanism  for 
aw  ardlng  the  Medal  of  Honor.  In  1943,  regu- 
lations were  promulgated  by  the  Army  which 
c.iUed  for  very  detailed  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  exploit  and  affidavits  of 
eyewitnesses  were  required."  The  Decora- 
tions Board  ruled  In  1944  that  every  recom- 
mendation for  the  Medal  of  Honor  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  theater  commander.  Naval 
re^^ulatlons  called  for  prompt  transmittal 
1  f  Medal  of  Honor  recommendations  through 
cn.mncls.  required  at  least  one  eyewitness  to 
the  action  In  question,  and  that  the  "In- 
cilvldual  must  clearly  render  himself  conspic- 
uous above  his  comrades  by  an  act,  the  omis- 
sion of  which  would  not  subject  him  to  cen- 
.sure  or  criticism  for  shortcomings  or  failure 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  Incontest- 
able Justification  will  be  exacted."  °  In 
World  War  II,  awards  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
wire  made  to  the  armed  services  as  follows: 
L'iJa  to  the  Army,  1  to  the  Coast  Guard,  79 
lo  the  Marines,  and  57  to  Navy  personnel. 

C    Korean  Confiict  and  the  Present 
The  act  of  Congress.  July  9.  1918,^  remains 

as  the  statutory  authorization  for  Army 
awards  of  Uie  Medal  Of  Honor.  Navy  and 
Marine  awards  are  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  August  7,  1942.**  This  act  Is 
l\is;cally  the  same  as  that  for  the  Army 
rxcept  for  the  Inclusion  of  the  phrase  "or 
in  the  line  of  his  profession,"  which  relnrtl- 
tutes  the  award  for  noncombat  heroism 
which  was  not  authorized  by  act  of  Con- 
l^re.ss  of  February  4.  1919.=" 

The  .Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  award  are  quite 
.Mmllar.  Recommendations  are  made  lu  the 
field  and  sent,  with  t!ie  affidavits  of  eyewlt- 
i,e.s.ses  and  a  full  cxp-isltion  of  the^  clrcum- 
."^taiices  surrounding  the  act,  through  the 
chain  of  command  to  the  respective  head- 
tpaarters  m  Washington.  There  they  are  re- 
firred  to  the  appropriate  Decorations  Board 
and  upon  Board  approval  are  sent  to  the 
Ircsldent  tor  his  signature.  Time  limlU 
liave  been  established  for  the  recommenda- 
ti'in  and  award  of  Medals  of  Honor.  The 
recommendations  for  the  Army  award  must 


"  Act  of  Apr.  7.  1922  (42  Stat.  493). 

■"Act  of  May  26,  1928  (45  Stat.  747). 

•  US.  War  Department.  Army  Regulations 
000  45.  Personnel:  Decorations.  September 
22.  1943. 

=•  U  S  Navy  Department.  General  Instruc- 
tions and  Policies  Relative  to  Decorations 
and  Medals.  Washington,  Dec.  18,  1944,  n.p. 
inlmeo. 

^40  SUt.  870. 

'«  56  SUt.  743. 

»^40  Stat.  1056. 


be  made  within  2  years  of  the  date  of  the 
heroic  act,  and  the  award  mtist  be 
made  within  3  years  of  the  act.  Navy 
and  Marine  Medals  of  Honor  must  be  rec- 
ommended within  3  years  of  the  act  and 
awarded  within  5.  The  requirement  for  the 
Air  Porce  award  is  that  the  recommendation 
be  made  within  2  years  of  the  act.  In  1950 
Congress  granted  an  additional  period  for  the 
reconunendatlons  for  World  War  II  acts  of 
herolsm.=«  This  period  expired  on  May  2, 
1951,  as  did  the  additional  period  for  making 
awards  on  these  recommendations  on  June 
2,  1952.  All  provisions  of  law  pertaining  to 
extra  pay  for  decorations,  with  minor  excep- 
tion, were  repealed  by  act  of  Congress  on 
October  12.  1949.='  Up  to  June  10,  1954,  the 
Army  had  announced  the  award  of  71  Medals 
of  Honor,  the  Air  Force  4,  the  Navy  6,  and 
the  Marines  42  In  the  Korean  fighting. 

///.  Special  legislation 

Trom  time  to  time  Congress  has  seen  fit 
to  pass  special  acU  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  bestow  a  Medal  of  Honor  on  some 
specified  Individual.  A  few  examples  of  those 
who  received  their  Medals  of  Honor  in  this 
manner  are  Adm.  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  our  Unknown  Soldier, 
and  those  of  some  of  our  allies  In  World 
War  I.  This  legislation  has  taken  various 
forms,  e.g.,  Joint  resolutions,  private  and 
public  bills.  The  President  authorized  the 
award  of  Medals  of  Honor  to  the  Belgian  and 
Rimianlan  Unkown  Soldiers  by  War  Dej>art- 
ment  general  order. 

IV.  Dc.^:gn 

The  Civil  War  Medals  of  Honor  were  de- 
signed  by   Christian  Schussel   and   engraved 
by  Anthony   C.  Paquet.     ••••••   the  iiUr- 

shaped  medal  of  bronze  shows  the  flguie  of 
Minerva  (the  Union),  wise  in  the  Industries 
of  peace  and  war.'  Encircled  by  the  stars  of 
the  34  SUtes  of  1861,  she  holds  In  her  left 
hand  the  fasces  (badge  of  authority).  The 
shield  in  her  right  hand  is  driving  off  the 
serpents  held  by  the  crouching  figure  of  Dis- 
cord, referred  to  in  a  letter  of  May  6,  .862, 
from  the  Director  of  the  Mint  as.  "the  foul 
spirit  of  secession  and  rebellion."  "  '■^  The 
Army  medal  was  attached  to  a  ribbon  cf  13 
vertical  stripes,  alternating  red  and  white, 
by  a  small  metal  American  eagle  sunding  on 
crossed  cannons.  The  Navy  medal  wat  at- 
tached to  a  similarly  colored  ribbon  by  a 
small  anchor.  The  ribbon  was  changed  in 
1897  for  both  Medals  of  Honor  and  had  pro- 
gressively larger  stripes  from  the  center  out 
of  white,  blue,  and  red. 

In  1904,  Congress  authorized  3,000  /j-my 
Medals  of  Honor  of  a  new  design.  In  crder 
that  civilian  organizations  would  not  copy 
the  new  medal,  a  common  practice  in  the 
past.  General  Gillespie,  the  designer,  took 
out  a  p>atent  on  the  medal  and  presented  it 
to  the  SecreUry  of  War.  The  medal  Is  "a 
gold  finished  bronze  star,  one  point  down, 
1%6  inches  In  diameter  with  rays  terminat- 
ing in  trefoils,  surrounded  by  a  laurel 
wreath  In  green  enamel,  suspended  by  two 
links  from  a  bar  bearing  the  Inscrijitlon 
'Valor'  and  surrounded  by  an  eagle  graf  ping 
laurel  leaves  in  one  claw  and  arrows  in  the 
other.  In  the  center  of  the  star  is  the  head 
of  Minerva  surrounded  by  the  inscrijjtion 
'United  SUtes  of  America.'  Each  ray  of  the 
star  bears  an  oak  leaf  in  green  enamel."  =* 
This  medal  Is  still  used  by  the  Army.  The 
only   change    since    1904   has    been    In    the 


"Act  of  May  3,  1950  (64  Stat.  103). 

'^  63  SUt.  838-839. 

"UJ3.  Navy  Department,  Medal  of  Honor, 
1861-1949,  Washington  ( ? ) ,  1950,  p.  2. 

*U.S.  Department  of  Army,  Army  Regula- 
tions No.  600-46,  Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfDce,  June  27,  1950,  p.  8. 


ribbon.  The  ribbon  of  1904  was  blue  with  13 
■white  stars  and  was  pinned  on  the  chest. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  it  was 
changed  to  a  blue  neck  ribbon.  "The  medal 
is  suspended  by  a  hcx)k  to  a  ring  fastened 
behind  the  eagle.  The  hook  Is  attached  to 
a  light-blue  moired  sUk  neckband,  I'-ui 
Inches  In  width  and  21  ^^  inches  in  length, 
behind  a  square  pad  in  the  center  made 
of  the  ribbon  with  the  corners  turned  In. 
On  the  ribbon  bar  are  13  white  stars  ar- 
ranged In  the  form  of  a  triple  chevron,  con- 
sisting of  2  chevrons  of  5  stars  and  1  chev- 
ron of  3  stars." »'  The  Air  Force  uses  the 
same  type  of  ribbon  and  medal  as  the  Army. 
In  1913,  the  Navy  changed  to  the  blue  rib- 
bon with  the  stars,  and  In  1919  adopted  a 
new  medal.  "It  is  In  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  In  the  center  of  the  obverse  there  is  a 
small  octagonal  design  bearing  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States,  surrounded  by  the 
words  'United  States  Navy  •  •  •  1917-1918' 
and  is  in  gold.  The  ribbon  suspends  from 
a  bar  with  the  word  'Valor'  ".-'  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  Navy  returned  to  the 
original  Civil  War  medal  design  and  adopted 
the   Army   neck  ribbon. 

V.  Presentation 

"Whenever  practicable,  all  persons  to  whom 
the  Medal  of  Honor  has  been  awarded  will  be 
ordered  or  invited  to  Washington,  D.C., 
where  presentation  will  be  made  by  the 
President."  ==  The  President,  within  his  dis- 
cretion, may  personfilly  present  posthumous 
awards  to  the  next  of  kin  of  a  Medal  of 
Honor  winner.  If  the  President  does  not 
make  the  presentation,  it  will  be  made  by 
someone  acting  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive. The  presentation  ceremonies  are  to  be 
simple  and  without  troops  or  music. 
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'■  Medal  winnirs  in  Air  Corps  in  World  Wui  I  tiiid  II 
ar(  inrliiiicd  in  \ni.y  fifr.ires. 

'  Afiolphus  W.  Ort'fly  and  Charles  A.  I.in dtiorgb 
aw.iriied  ticlwix'Ti  World  War  I  and  World  \\  ar  11. 

■'  .^'.vard.s  to  fiiKnowii  Scrldicrs  one  each  to:  r.rlciuni; 
On^it  Hrit  .in;  Kruiut':  Italv;  Hiiniania;  1  nittd  states, 
World  W.irs  I,  II,  and  Korea. 

Fourfvs:  V.S.  T'lcpartment  of  tlie  Army,  "Tl-.p  Medal 
of  Honor  of  tlie  Vniied  t^lales  Army,"  Waslun5;ton, 
T'.S.  Gcncnimcnt  I'riiUinp  Ollic*,  1948  (app.  U).  V.S. 
Navy  lVi>,irtn;t'tit.  Medal  of  HoTior,  IM'.l -liM!',  V\'a,sli- 
inpton  (")  HW.  \^.  307.  For  Mccirtl  of  Honor  winners  in 
Korean  «inflict.  Awards  Branch,  Department  of  the  Air 
F'orce;  Mc'lrils  iind  AwLird  Division,  Department  of 
the  Navy:  T>ccor..(ion.^  and  Awards  I'nit.  Depi'Mment 
of  t!ie  .\rn!y. 

Appendix  B 

The  following  Is  the  order  of  precedence 
for  military  decorations  of  the  United  States, 


"  Ibid. 

''  Morgan,  J.  McDowell,  Military  Medals  and 
Insignia  of  the  United  States,  Glendale, 
Calif..  Griflln-Patterson  Publishing  Co.,  1941, 
p.  37. 

**  U.S.  Department  of  Army.  Army  Regu- 
lations No.  600-46,  Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce,  June  27,  1950.  p.  6. 
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Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  in  vitw  of 
the  fact  that  there  soem.s  to  be  no  one 
here  from  the  Committee  on  Vi'erans' 
Affair.-^,   I  yield  back  the  tim." 

The  .SPEAKER  The  que.stion  ;-  \V:!1 
the  Hou.-^e  .suvpePid  the  rul»'^  ai:d  pa.ss 
the  blip 

The  que.stion  \va->  takMi  and  tuo- 
thirds  havin.;  vottMl  in  favor  theifuf  the 
!  ule.s  were  .su^px-nded  and  the  bill  wa.'i 
pa.'.sed 

A  m()t:un  "o  recon-uii  ;  was  laid  on  the 
'i>ble 


NEW     MODIFIED     LIFE     F^L.A.N      F(  )R 
NSLI   POLICY HCM.DEK.'^ 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  TexH.s  Mr  Speaker. 
I  move  to  su-!>iiid  the  rule.s  and  pa5.s 
the  bill  HR  85fi  to  amend  Ncction  704 
of  title  38  I'ni'ed  State-,  Code,  to  p«Mmit 
'he  conve;>ion  oi  e.xchanae  of  policies  of 
national  .service  life  in.surance  to  a  new 
modified  lif--  plan 

The  Clerk  lead  a.'^  follows 

Be  it  rnartfd  by  the  Si'natt'  ad  II  ntse  of 
Reprro-ntatu  e^  nf  the  United  stat'-M  of 
Amerrrd  tn  CoriQre.'ft  a<'sernbled  Thiit  efTec- 
•ive  July  1.  19fi2  section  704  of  Mtie  38 
t'nlt*^;!  States  f'>de.  l.s  amended  i  1  i  by  in- 
serting •■(«)"  immediately  before  '  In.-.ur- 
ance";  and  t2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
th«  following 

■  lb)  Under  ."iuch  regulintions  as  the  Ad- 
mi  nl.'?trat'>r  may  promuUate  a  p<Tlicy  of  par- 
■:rip.i*in>f  insur.mce  n\ay  he  iX'n\erted  Ui  or 
fxch.tnged  for  itLsuraii'^e  i.v^iied  ii rider  this 
.subsecMon  n  i  .\  m odiiied  life  plan  Insur- 
ance l«>ued  inKl»^r  this  .subsection  shall  be 
on  the  snme  rerni<  :in'l  C'nditlnns  as  the  in- 
surance which  :'.  replies  except  il)  the 
premium  rates  fo.--  .s'.ich  in.surance  sh.ul  b»- 
i)  u»ed  on  the  1958  Commissioners  StaiuLu'd 
Ordinary  Tanle  of  Mortality  and  interest  at 
'lie  rate  of  3  [X'r  cen'um  !>er  anr.um:  i2i  all 
'  .tsh.  loan,  paid-un.  .md  extended  \alues 
shall  be  bHsed  on  the  1958  Commissioners 
.standard  Ordin.iry  Table  of  Mor'aii'y  and 
lnt'"r'»8t  ^t  the  rate  of  3  [>er  cen'um  f>er  an- 
num: and  i3i  .it  the  eiKl  of  the  day  preced- 
ing the  sixty-flf'h  birthday  of  the  m.sured 
•he  face  '.Klue  of  the  m'Kllfled  life  insurance 
policy  or  the  amiHint  of  extended  term  Insur- 
•uice  therevmder  shall  be  automatlrally  re- 
duced by  one-half  thereof,  without  .in>  re- 
duction In  premium 

■(c)    Under    «'ih    r»>gulatlon.s    of;    'hr    Ail- 


ftanistrtit  or     niay     pr.'mulgate 


p-licy    of 


nonparticipatlng  in-suran<e  ni.-ty  be  con- 
vert/^d  to  or  exi-hanged  !or  msurmie  is.su'*<1 
under  this  sut>s*'cti(n  on  .i  ni'xlitlcd  i;!e 
plan  In.sur;inco  is.'-ued  under  this  subjection 
shall  be  K,n  the  same  term.s  and  conditi'^ns 
<ut?  the  insurance  which  It  replaces.  ex(  ept 
that  (  1  )  term  in.sur.mce  i.ssued  under  section 
621  of  the  N.iti  >nal  Service  Life  Insurance 
Art  of  1940  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purj^'se.s 
of  this  subsection  to  have  been  ivsuecj  under 
section  723ibi  of  this  title,  and  i2i  at  the 
end  of  the  day  preceding  the  sixty-fifth 
birthday  of  the  In.mired  the  face  value  of  th° 
n'.difl«-d  li:'c  insurance  jx'licy  or  the  amount 


of  extcnde<l  term  insurance  thereunder  shall 
be  aut  oniatically  reduced  by  one-half 
theretif,  without  any  reduction  In  premium 
Any  pers<^ii  eligible  for  Insurance  under  sec- 
tion 722ia)  of  this  title  may  be  granted  a 
modified  life  Insurance  policy  under  this 
subsection  which,  i  ubject  to  exception  i2i 
above  shall  be  issued  on  the  same  terms  mid 
condltii'iis  specified   In  section  722(ai 

"id  I  Any  Insured  whoae  modified  life  li. 
sur.mce  ^x^Ucy  Is  In  fi>rce  by  payment  or 
w.ilver  of  premiums  on  the  day  before  hi' 
sixty-fifth  birthday  may  up<in  written  ;ip- 
pliratiin  snd  pavmen'  of  premiums  m.id'- 
before  such  birthday  be  granted  Natloi  .ii 
.Service  Life  Insurance  on  an  ordinary  life 
plan,  without  physical  examination  In  an 
■imount  of  not  less  th.in  J.VK).  In  multiples  of 
$250  but  not  In  excess  of  one-half  of  the  face 
,:nount  of  the  mcxlltted  life  Insurance  j>'licv 
m  force  on  the  day  before  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday  In.sur.iiii-e  Issued  under  this  .sub- 
s.-ct;on  shall  be  efTfcMve  on  the  slxty-ftlil 
bir'hday  of  the  insured  The  premium  r.ite 
...h  loan  paid-up  and  extended  values  on 
•he  ordinary  life  insur;ince  Issued  under  thi« 
subse<-tion  shall  be  ba.sed  on  the  same  mor- 
tality t.ibles  and  interest  rates  as  the  Insur- 
ance Issued  under  the  ni'Klifled  life  polic\ 
.Settlements  on  (hiIu  ics  in\-olvlng  annuities 
•n  Insur.mce  Lssued  vmder  this  sut»ectlon 
-hall  be  b.iKcd  on  the  same  mortality  or  m, 
nuity  t.\bles  and  Interest  rates  as  such  settlf- 
menfs  on  tiie  ni' dlfletl  life  p<illcy  If  th'' 
insured  is  totallv  dls;ibled  on  the  day  bofore 
his  sixty-fifth  birthday  and  premiums  on  his 
ni'Xllfled  life  insurance  policy  are  beii.^; 
•A.ii'.ed  under  .se>  riwii  712  of  this  title  or  lu' 
1';  entitled  on  that  d.ite  to  wal\-er  under  sucl. 
-er'ion  he  shall  be  atu  imatlcally  granted 
ihe  maximum  amount  of  Insurance  author- 
izetl  under  this  svibse<  tion  and  premiums  on 
huch  insurance  sh.il!  be  w.ilved  during  the 
con*  Imiou.s    t.>i.i!    disal)ility    of   the    lasured 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  a  second  de- 
manded ' 

Mr  GROSS  M:  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority    I  demand  a  second. 

Ihe  SPEAKER  Without  objection  a 
.second  \m11  be  considered  a.s  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these  bill.s 
were  pa.s.sed  out  uf  the  committee  unani- 
mously The  minority  side  was  advised 
of  Ihi.'^  and  they  promised  that  they 
would   have   somebody   on   the  floor 

This  bill,  to  b"  effective  July  1.  196L' 
seek.s  to  provide  a  modified  life  plan  for 
the     term     policyholders     of     national 
.service  life  insurance. 

Under  existing  term  in.surance  con- 
tracts, the  premium  rales  increase  eacii 
5  year.s  When  advanced  ages  are 
reached  the  premium  rates  are  prohibi- 
tive. Ill  many  m.stances  veterans  who 
have  maintained  their  policies  on  this 
basis  have  paid  more  in  premiums  than 
the  face  value  of  the  policy. 

The  committee  recently  had  called  to 
it.s  attention  the  ea.se  uf  a  veteran,  a^e 
78  who  has  to  pay  an  annual  premium  uf 
$1,200  on  a  $10  000  policy.  An  even  more 
flay  rant  example  is  that  of  a  well-known 
hiyh-rankinK  officer  of  World  War  I  who 
allet;edly  paid  $21,000  for  a  $10,000  policy. 
However,  since  insurance  is  a  contract, 
no  relief  can  be  given  in  this  matter 
short  of  an  appropriation  which  would 
literally  run  into  billions  of  dollars. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
this  legislation  which  would  permit  the 
premium  rates  to  remain  constant  but  at 
age  65  would  require  a  50 -percent  reduc- 
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tion  111  the  face  \alue  of  the  policy. 
However,  at  that  aj;e  the  veteran  could 
continue  the  protection  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so  by  paying  the  premium  for  the  at- 
tained ase. 

An  identical  purpose  bill  passed  the 
House  in  the  86th  Congress.  However, 
due  to  a  Senate  amendment,  which  was 
not  finally  resolved,  the  proposal  was  not 
finally  disposed  of. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
this  proposal  and  indicates  that  the  first- 
year  administrative  cost  would  be  $258,- 
000.  and  the  first  5-year  cost  would  be 
$799,000 

All  of  the  veterans'  organizations  are 
111  favor  of  this  proposal  and  I  hope  it 
can  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. When  this  has  occurred  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  circularize  to 
the  approximately  3  million  World  War 
II  term  policyholders  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
quaint them  w  ith  the  benefits  of  this  new 
program  and  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
vert their  policies  to  it. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  What  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  bill  in  comparison  with 
last  years  bill  that  did  not  receive  the 
approval  of  the  House' 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  There  have 
been  no  changes.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment tacked  on  in  the  other  body,  which 
we  did  not  accept. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  that  the  other  body  attached 
to  the  bill  la*t  year  is  not  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  The  gentle- 
man is  correct, 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  this  side. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is: 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  MANAGERS 
AND  DIRECTORS  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL SERVICES  AT  VA  MEDICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 

Ml-.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  sasi>end  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  858)  to  amend  section  4111  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  salary  of  managers  and  directors 
of  professional  services  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries,  and  centers. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  aentence  of  subsection  4111(b)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  per  annum  rate  of  salary 
of  each  Individual  serving  as  a  manager  of 
a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center  shall  be 
$17,700;  and  that  of  each  individual  serving 
as  a  director  of  professional  services  at  a 
hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center  shall  be 
♦17,460." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deriand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texa,s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  sets  the  annual  salary  of  a  Vet- 
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erans'  Administration  hospital  manager 
at  $17,700  and  that  of  the  director  of 
professional  services  at  $17,450. 

Today  the  salary  and  rates  vary  but 
the  net  result  of  this  bill,  should  it  be 
enacted  into  law,  is  that  the  manager 
would  receive  $500  more  than  the  pro- 
fessional personnel  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  sup>ervision  and  the  director  of 
professional  services  would  receive  $250 
more. 

Legislation  of  this  nature  is  neces- 
sary due  to  the  fact  that  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration doctors  who  are  approved 
by  a  specialty  board  receive,  in  addition 
to  their  base  pay,  a  15-percent  specialty 
allowance.  Thus,  their  total  pay  may 
run  as  high  as  $17,200  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, this  results  in  the  manager,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  overall  oj)erations 
of  the  hospital,  being  paid  a  lesser  sum. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  over- 
all responsibility  in  management  of  such 
an  installation  warrants  this  additional 
salary  and  believes  that  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Veterans'  AdQiinistration  esti- 
mates that  the  increased  cost  would 
amount  to  approximately  $510,000. 

An  identical  puiT>ose  bill  passed  the 
House  in  the  second  session  of  the  86th 
Congre.ss  but  time  did  not  permit  the 
other  body  to  give  it  consideration.  I 
believe  this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of 
sound  management  policy  and  for  that 
rea.son  the  committee  has  again  re- 
ported the  proposal. 

I  have  obtained  a  listing  of  the  sal- 
aries of  the  managers  and  directors  of 
professional  services  of  the  several  VA 
hospitals  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  this 
information. 
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<  Position  variiiit  fVp.  31.  IWO. 

'  NonJipiorii  lit  [iliyslc-ian. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  (;lad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  does  this  bill 
raise  the  managers? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Not  more 
than  S500 

Mr.  GROSS.    Not  more  than  $500? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the   time  on  the  minority  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is:  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill' 

The  que.stion  was  taken ,  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
or  each  of  the  preceding  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


» iiax>aett  uiKlcf  Dc^sif  tment  o(  Wtcrans  IlriK'fti^  Juri»>Ut-tloa. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  FARM  OPERATING  LOANS 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  R. 
1822)  to  adjust  the  amount  of  funds 
available  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Reprrnentattves  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  m  Congress  a^^embled,  Tiiat  the 
second  sentence  of  aectlon  21(b)  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Art,  as 
amended  (7  USC.  lOOTibi),  U  amended  by 
.striking  the  word!<  "10  per  ceiitum"  and  by 
lusertlnK  In  lieu  thereof  the  word*  "JS  p<^r 
centum". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  ."second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
f;entleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gfntltman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr  HOEVEN  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thl.s  bill 
chanties  the  limit  on  the  percentage  of 
operatmi;  loan  funds  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  which  may  be 
u.sed  for  loans  in  excess  of  $10,000.  At 
the  present  time,  we  cannot  use  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  amounts 
available  for  these  larger  loans.  This 
bill  would  raise  that  percentage  to  25 
pt'rcent.  It  does  not  cliange  the  amount 
of  money  which  can  be  u.sed.  It  does 
not  change  the  appropriation.  The 
Hou.'^e  passed  this  bill  last  year  as  a  part 
of  the  Bankliead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  uhich  pa.'^.'^ed  tlus  Hou.se  but  did  not 
pas.s  the  other  body  This  bill  passed  the 
committee  by  unanimous  vote.  A  bill 
identical  to  this  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  !Mr.  McIntireI 
and  I  think  I  can  say  it  has  the  support 
of  both  sides. 

The  Department  has  sent  us  a  letter 
saying  that  they  had  no  more  funds  to 
make  operating  loans  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000  Tl^e  percentage  of  larger  loans 
necessarily  increases  as  the  years  go  by. 
and  we  must  have  a  larger  percentage  of 
this  money  available  for  those  loans  or 
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we  are  out  of  the  business  of  providing 
operating  loans  under  the  FHA. 

I  know  of  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  and  there  was  no  objection 
ill  the  committee 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  is  identical  to 
H  R  2258.  introduced  by  our  distin- 
i.:ui.shed  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  McIntireI,  who  is  the  rank- 
inn  minority  memljor  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit. 

Under  present  law  there  is  a  10-p>er- 
cent  celling  on  the  amount  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operating  loan 
funds  which  can  be  u.sed  to  finance  out- 
standing indebtedness  for  farmers  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000. 

This  bill  simply  rai.ses  the  percentage 
to  25  percent.  In  other  words,  it  allows 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  use  25 
percent  of  its  operating  loan  funds  for 
this  class  of  loans  It  does  not  change 
the  present  limit  of  $20,000  on  any  one 
individual  loan. 

The  bill  is  necessary  because  of  the  ex- 
panding credit  needs  of  our  modern  agri- 
culture. More  and  more  farmers  find  it 
necessary  to  borrow  more  than  $10,000 
for  operating  expenses.  The  bill  in- 
volves no  extra  cost,  just  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis in  the  program  to  meet  a  current 
credit  need  A  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Allott-Cooley-FHA  bill 
which  passed  the  House  last  year. 

Nineteen  States  are  expected  to  face 
operating  difficulties  under  present  law 
unless  this  bill  is  passed.  My  State  of 
Iowa  is  not  one  of  these  States.  The 
States  affected  are:  Maine.  Colorado, 
Idaho.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Montana.  Missouri.  New  York, 
North  Dakota.  Pennsylvania.  South  Da- 
kota. Texas.  Utah.  Washington.  Georgia. 
and  Arkansas.  This  bill  will  assist  farm- 
ers m  these  States  and  should  be  en- 
acted. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  rema^k^  at  this  |K)iut  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress 
will  .see  fit  to  pass  favorably  on  this  bill 
'H.R  18221.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
adjust  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  farm  operating  loans. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation,  as  we  all 
know,  are  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze. 
The  cost  of  farming  has  increased 
rapidly  and  substantially  over  the  past 
few  years.  The  demands  for  mechaniza- 
tion, the  additional  cost  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  fai-m  supplies,  and.  in  fact. 
all  of  the  costs  with  which  a  farmer  finds 
himself  confronted  have  increased.  The 
demands  for  loans  from  farmers  whose 
credit  needs  exceed  SIO.OOO  has  gone  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Unless  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  many  of  the  farmer 
applicants  for  loans  will  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  credit  necessary  for  the  op- 
eration of  their  farms  this  year. 

I  compliment  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  their  good  work  in  bringing 
tins  legislation  to  the  floor. 


Is    there  objection 
tlie   gentleman  from 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pas.?  the 
bill  H.R.  1822? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  TEMPORARY  EXTEN- 
SION OF  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5075)  to 
provide  temporaiT  extended  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  benefits,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  bill  to  the  House? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5075 
is  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary  ex- 
tension of  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits.  It  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  on  March  3.  It 
has  the  support  of  railroad  management, 
railroad  labor,  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  The  President  urged  the 
Congress  to  pass  such  legislation  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  February  6. 
The  bill  provides  similar  benefits  to 
those  provided  for  workers  in  other  in- 
dustries by  H.R.  4806,  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1961.  which  passed  the  House  on 
March  1.  The  latter  bill  does  not  cover 
railroad  workers. 

PROVISIONS    Of      BILL 

Under  the  committee  bill,  any  railroad 
employee  who  has  after  June  30.  1960. 
and  before  April  1,  1962,  exhausted  his 
right  to  unemployment  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  would  be  eligible  for  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  days  of  unemploy- 
ment not  exceeding  65  days  and  not  ex- 
ceeding in  the  aggregate  50  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  unemployment 
benefits  payable  to  him  in  the  benefit 
year  in  which  he  last  exhausted  his 
rights  before  making  his  first  claim  un- 
der this  legislation.  Tlie  bill  primarily 
affects  railroadmen  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service,  but  it  would  also  benefit 
some  men  with  10  or  more  years  of 
service. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that,  in  1959  legislation  was  enacted — 
Public  Law  86-28 — to  provide,  among 
other  things,  an  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits  for  railroad 
workers.  Under  that  law,  an  employee 
with  less  than  10  years  of  service,  who. 
after  June  30,  1957,  had  exhausted  his 
rights  to  normal  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits,  became  eligible  for  a  tem- 
ix>rary  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  days  of  unemployment,  not  ex- 
ceeding 65,  which  occurred  on  and  after 
June  19,  1958,  and  before  April  1,  1959. 
This  provision,  of  course,  is  no  longer 
effective. 


An  employee  with  10  or  more  years  of 
service  who  has  exhausted  his  rights 
to  normal  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  becomes  eligible  under  that  law 
for  an  extended  benefit  period,  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  The  duration  of  such  ex- 
tended benefit  period  has  been,  first.  7 
successive  periods  of  14  days  each,  but 
limited  to  65  days  of  unemployment,  for 
an  employee  with  10,  but  less  than  15, 
years  of  service;  and,  second,  13  succes- 
sive periods  of  14  days  each,  but  limited 
to  130  days  of  unemployment,  for  an  em- 
ployee with  15  or  more  years  of  service. 
I  want  to  emphasize  here  the  word 
■successive." 

Under  the  bill  which  the  House  is 
considering  today,  every  railroad  em- 
ployee who  has  exhausted  his  rights  to 
normal  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits after  June  30,  1960,  and  before  April 
1,  1962.  would  be  eligible  to  an  extended 
benefit  period  for  days  of  unemployment 
not  exceeding  65 — subject  of  course,  to 
the  earnings  limitation  mentioned 
above — whether  such  days  of  unemploy- 
ment are  successive  or  intermittent. 
Hence  some  men  with  10  or  more  years 
of  service,  who  would  otherwise  receive 
less  than  65  days  of  extended  benefits 
under  present  law,  would  become  eligible 
under  the  proposed  legislation  for  addi- 
tional days  of  unemployment  outside  the 
extended  benefit  period. 

The  amount  of  the  daily  benefit  rates 
payable  under  this  legislation  would  be 
the  same  as  those  specified  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Other  provisions  of  that  act  would  also 
apply  to  these  extended  benefits. 

NEED     FOR    LEGISLATION 

Railroad  employment  has  declined 
siiarply  in  recent  months  and  is  now 
at  the  lowest  level  since  1900.  In  Janu- 
ary 1959  the  number  employed  in  the 
railroad  industry  was  947.000.  In  Janu- 
ary 1961  this  number  had  declined  to 
832,000.  In  January  1959  claimants  for 
railroad  unemployment  benefits  totaled 
123,000.  In  January  1961  there  were 
127.000  claimants. 

Through  January  1961  over  250.000 
railroad  employees  had  drawn  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  the  benefit  year 
beginning  July  1.  1960.  Of  these  about 
20,000  had  exhausted  their  benefit  rights. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  50,000  will  ex- 
haust their  benefit  rights  by  June  30, 
1961.  Approximately  the  same  number 
will  exhaust  their  benefit  rights  during 
the  period  July  1,  1961.  through  March 
31, 1962. 

This  legislation  will  help  these  individ- 
uals and  their  families  and  help  to  over- 
come the  effect  of  the  current  recesssion. 

FINANCING 

The  bill  authorizes  the  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury  to  the  railroad 
unemployment  insurance  account  in 
amounts  required  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  temporary  extended  benefits.  These 
loans  would  be  repaid  without  interest. 

The  bill  increases  the  contribution 
rate  payable  by  the  railroads  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
by  one -fourth  of  1  percent  on  compensa- 
tion paid  in  1962  and  1963  in  order  to 
provide  additional  revenue  to  repay 
these  loans.  This  additional  tax  will 
Yield   approximately  $21,500,000   during 
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the  2  years  In  which  it  will  be  in  effect 
and  should  approximately  equal  the 
anticipated  expenditures  arising  under 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  should  Like  to 
include  a  joint  coimnuiilcation  from  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Associa- 
tion, and  a  telegram  from  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  in  support  of  this 
legislation: 

Association  or  Ajcxucan  Railboads. 

Washington,  DC,  Ma^ch  7,  1061 
Ron.  Okkn  Hakxis. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign   Commerce,    Houae   of    Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C. 
DsAB  Bte.  Chaisicam:   We,  the  Association 
of  American  Rallroada  and  the  Railway  La- 
t>or  Executives'  AwocUUon.  favor,  and  urge 
the  prompt  enactment  of.  the  bUl  H  R.  5075, 
providing    temporary  extended   railroad   un- 
employment  Insurance  benefits,   which   you 
Introduced   March  1.  and  which   la  pending 
before  yovir  committee. 

jiTSTmcATiow  rom  the  biu. 

The  extension  on  a  temporary  basis  of  un- 
employment benefits  for  rallroedmen,  as  this 
bin  would  provide,  la  very  much  needed. 
Some  20.000  railroadmen  who  are  now  out 
of  work  have  exhausted  all  the  re^uLu-  un- 
employment benefits  due  them  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 
Something  must  be  done  in  this  business 
recession  to  help  them  for  they  have  Uttie 
chance  now  of  returning  to  work  and  obtain- 
ing the  money  required  for  their  needs  and 
their  families. 

President  Kennedy,  In  his  messat^e  to  the 
House,  dated  February  6.  1961.  stated  that: 
"Unemployment  compensation  provides  un- 
empl'.'yed  workers  with  necessary  purchasing 
power.  When  this  compensatu  n  is  exhaust- 
ed the  purchasing  power  ceases  This  h<us 
a  serious  Impact  not  only  on  the  worker  and 
bis  family,  but  on  the  economic  health  of 
the  entire  economy.  The  costs  and  effects 
of  mass  unemployment  arising  from  a  na- 
tional recession  clearly  reach  across  State 
lines.  The  problem  Is  national  In  scope,  iind 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  taking  action  ss  soon  as  possible 
to  meet  It  That  Is  why  I  propose  this  tem- 
porary pr.)i?ram  as  a  first  step." 

The  present  railroad  unemployment  In- 
surance system  has,  since  May  1950.  provided 
fur  extensions  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
some  unemployed  beyond  the  regular  period 
ot  130  days  (26  weeks).  The  extension,  how- 
ever, covers  only  the  longtime  railroad 
W'jrkers  th'>se  with  10  or  more  (up  to  15) 
years  of  rail.-oad  service  get  a  65-day  exten- 
sion, .and  those  with  IS  or  more  years  of 
railroad  service  get  •  130-day  extension. 
RiiUroad  employees  with  less  than  10  years 
of  railrr>ad  service,  however,  t?et  no  extension 
at  all,  though,  of  course,  under  the  seniority 
systems  in  effect  on  the  railroads  they  are 
the  first  to  be  laid  off  when  work  Is  short 
and  the  last  to  be  returned  to  service  Pro- 
vision WiiS  made  In  1959  for  a  temporary 
extension  of  65  days  (13  weeks  i  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  these  less- than- 10- year 
men  following  the  allowance  of  a  like  exten- 
sion In  1956  to  nonrallroad  workers  generally, 
but  that  provision  Is  no  longer  effective 

Employment  conditions  now  are  even 
worse  for  railroad  workers  than  they  were 
then.  R&llroad  employment  Is  now  lower 
than  It  has  ever  been  In  this  century.  About 
20,000  railroadmen  hAve  already  exhausted 
rights  to  regular  unemployment  benefits. 
The  Director  of  Research  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  estimates  that  over  50.000 
will  exhaust  benefit  rights  in  this  benefit 
year. 


The  experts  of  the  R.Ulroad  Retlremetit 
Board  have  estimated  Uial  some  60.000 
claimants  would  receive  benefits  under  tlie 
proposed  legislation  Such  payments  would 
do  much  to  help  the  fami:ir.«i  of  the  uiiem- 
ploved  railroadmen  and  help   business. 

Through  the  end  of  January  over  2.JO.0OO 
railroad  employees  h:id  drawn  benefits  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  (starred  July  1.  1j60'. 
and  of  the.ie  about  20  ono  h.id  exh.TUsted 
benefit  rU'htfl.  It  l.s  e.stlm.itod  that  over 
50,tK)()  will  exhaust  benefit  rights  In  this 
fiscal  year,  and  that  another  50.0O0  exhaus- 
tions will  occu.'  In  the  foU.iwlng  yc.ir  by 
M.irch  31.  1962 

The  Board  estimates  50.000  exhaustions  la 

1960  61     and    about     the    same     number     la 

1961  62  However,  this  total  for  the  2  hrur- 
tit  years  of  100.000  exhaustions  will  represent 
an  estimated  80.000  different  Indlvldual.i. 
About  one-half,  or  40.000.  will  be  under- 
10-year  employees  who  w<juld  benefit  by 
the  new  legislation  The  other  40.000.  who 
axe  employees  with  10  or  more  years  of  serv- 
ice, will  draw  extended  benefits  under  the 
present  law  Of  these,  atx)Ut  one-half,  or 
20.000  would  tjenefit  by  the  new  legislation 
in  that  under  present  law  they  will  receive 
less  than  65  days  of  extended  benefits,  while 
under  the  new  legislation  they  would  be 
eligible  for  additional  days  of  unemployment 
outside  the  extended  benefit  period  fixed  by 
present  law 

Employment  In  the  railroad  Industry  con- 
tinues to  decline  In  J.muary  1959  the  In- 
dustry employed  947.000  employees.  In  Jan- 
uary 1960  the  number  declined  to  917000. 
In  December  1960  the  number  declined  to 
879,0(J0.   and  In  January  1961   to  832,000 

It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  at  this  time  the 
extent  to  which  employment  In  the  railroad 
industry  will  decline  further  As  stated 
above,  the  bill  would  provide  temporary  un- 
employment Insurance  benefits  to  some 
80.000  railroad  employees,  and  this  alone 
Justifies  Immediate  enactment  of  the  bill 
under  which  railroad  workers  would  receive 
the  same  coi -slderatlon  as  other  workers  of 
the  N.itlon  for  temporary  unemployment 
benefits  These  benefits  will  be  financed  by 
a  temporary  Increase  of  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent In  the  rate  of  contribution  required  to 
be  paid  on  compensation  paid   In    the  years 

1962  and  1963 
Respectfully  yours. 

AS-SOCIATION  or  AMfRlCA.N   Railxoaos. 

Daniel  P    Locjmis.  Prcxidfrit. 

Railwat  LiABoB  ExBCirrtvBs'  Association, 

O    E    LxicUTT.   President. 

[Western  Union] 
Chicago,  III  ,  February  28.  1961 
Hon   Oren  H,\rhis. 

Chatrr^an.  Committre  an  Intrr^tate  and  For. 
etgn    Cnrnmerre.    Howe    at    Represrnta- 
tive^.  Wa.thington.  DC 
The    Railroad    Retirement     Board     desires 
that  railroad  workers  receive  the  same  con- 
sideration   as    other    workers    of    the    Nation 
In  extended  lemp<jrary  unemployment  liisur- 
ance  benefits  and  unanimously  endorses  tiie 
draft   bl'l    prepared    Jointly   by    management 
and    lab<jr    as    submitted    to    you    this    after- 
noon. 

HoWAXD  W   Habfjimetks. 

Ch.nirman  <>!  thr  Board 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  re.servatinn  of  objection 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker,  re.serving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.sa.«;  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
Z.\NDT  1 .  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  ylt-ld 
to  the  gentleman.  However,  whoever 
reserves  the  right  to  object  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Then  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  VANZANDT.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  bringing 
to  the  floor  this  much-needed  legisla- 
tion. Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  true  that  unemployed 
railroad  employees  with  less  than  10 
years  of  service  who  will  receive  these 
benefits  number  about  50,000? 

Mr  HARRIS.  Yes.  The  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  has  estimated  that  ap- 
pro.xlmately  50.000  railroad  employees 
will  exhaust  their  rights  to  normal  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  during 
the  benefit  year  endmg  June  30,  1961, 
and  that  a  .similar  number  will  exhaust 
their  rights  in  the  benefit  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  Nearly  all  these  men  will 
benefit  by  tliis  legislation.  This  Includes 
men  with  less  than  10  years  of  service  as 
well  as  those  with  more  than  10  years  of 
.service. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Those  with  an  ex- 
cess of  10  years'  service  would  be  in  the 
neiKhborhoodof  10.000. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  So  there  are 
roughly  about  60.000  unemployed  rail- 
roaders who  will  benefit  from  this  legis- 
lation if  it  Is  written  into  law. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  an  estimate,  of 
course.  What  will  be  the  number  to 
v.hom  thLs  will  apply  retroactively  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  gentleman's  approxi- 
mation is  fair. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  you  know,  railroading  Is  one  of 
the  ba.sic  economies  of  my  congressional 
district  and  due  to  the  decline  in  rail- 
road business  there  is  a  large  number  of 
unemployed  railroaders  In  that  area  and 
this  condition  has  existed  for  the  past  5 
years. 

For  exami)le.  of  the  13  000  unemployed 
persons  in  my  district  about  4.500  are 
unemployed  railroaders  who  have  been 
tPr'ing  to  exi.st  on  benefits  paid  under  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
as  well  as  surplus  commodities  made 
available  to  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  th<.'  4,500  unem- 
ployed railroaders  in  my  congressional 
district  have  last  or  will  lose  their  en- 
titlement to  unemployment  benefits,  be- 
cause of  the  1959  amendments  to  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
which  granted  automatic  extensions  to 
mo.st  of  these  with  10  or  more  years  of 
railroad  service. 

However  the  unemployed  railroader 
with  le.ss  than  10  years  of  service  is  not 
eligible  for  the  same  automatic  extension 
of  benefits;  therefore,  about  1,000  of  the 
4.500  either  already  have  lost  or  will 
within  the  next  few  months  lose  all  en- 
titlement to  unemployment  benefits.  I 
should  like  to  add  that  at  least  750  of 
these  1  000  persons  reside  in  my  home- 
town of  Altoona.  Pa  ,  where  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  Railroad  Co.  maintains  the 
largest  railroad  shops  in  the  world. 

Ijust  week  when  this  House  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  the  administrations 
bill.  H  R  3864.  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemplo3Tnent  Compensation  Act  of 
1961,  some  of  you  will  recall  my  asking 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
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kansas  (Mr.  Mills],  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  why 
unemployed  railroaders  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  coTerage  of  the  bill  before 
us.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (lir. 
Mills  1  yielded  to  the  gentlemsm  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  HakrisI,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  who  informed  the  House 
that  the  bill  before  us  today,  HH.  5075, 
was  being  perfected  and  midoubtedly 
would  be  reported  out  of  his  committee 
within  a  day  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  House  should 
know  that  when  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  Goldberg  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February 
15  in  support  of  the  administration's 
bill.  H.R.  3864.  he  failed  to  mention  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
unemployed  railroaders  in  his  statement. 
Within  an  hour  after  he  had  concluded 
his  statement.  I  wrote  Secretary  Gtold- 
berg  as  follows: 

CoNCRxss  or  THE  DMrTH)  States. 

HOITSK  or  RXPKESKNTATITKS, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  15, 1961. 
Hon  AKTHcm  J.  Oolobeso. 
The  Secretary,  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  SccsrTAXT  Goldberg  :  I  have  Just  read 
your  statement  of  February  15.  1861.  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ccnninlttee  re- 
garding H.R.  3864.  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment  Comptnsatlon  Act  of  1961, 
and  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  no 
nientlon  was  made  of  a  similar  eztraslon  for 
those  covered  by  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act. 

For  your  Information,  some  50,000  imem- 
ployed  railroad  employees  all  with  leu  than 
10  years  of  service,  would  qualify  for  an  ex- 
tension of  benefits  In  the  event  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  Is 
amended  while  only  40,000  would  actually 
draw  such  benefits  at  an  overall  estimated 
cost  of  t25  million. 

In  my  congressional  district,  tho-e  are 
546  unemployed  railroaders  who  have  or  In  a 
matter  of  weelcs  will  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  compensation  benefits.  Of 
this  number,  255  reside  In  my  hometown  of 
Altoona.  Pa. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  bill,  H.B.  4178 
which  extends  additional  benefits  for  cer- 
tain unemployed  Individuals  who  hava  ex- 
hatisted  their  rights  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act.  It  Is  my  belief  that  H.B.  S804 
should  be  amended  to  Include  this  group  of 
Individuals;  thus,  equal  rights  would  be 
given  to  those  covered  by  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  and  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  favorable  consideration 
can  be  given  to  my  proposal  as  this  group 
of  unemployed  Individuals  Is  deserving  ot 
every  possible  assistance. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yomn, 

Jaiceb  E.  Van  Zajidt. 

Having  not  heard  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg  on  February  23  when 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ported out  H.R.  3864,  the  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1961, 1  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  President  Kennedy  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  have  unemployed  railroaders  In- 
cluded in  the  bill; 

FxaaxjAST  23,  1861. 
The  President. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  pRxsmKNT:  You  will  recall  that 
In  1958  the  Elsenhower  recommendations  for 


extending  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  for  individuals  who  had  exhavisted 
their  benefit  entitlement  Included  railroad 
workers.  No  similar  endeavors  are  currently 
being  made  by  the  administration  to  help 
this  deserving  group  of  Americans.  I  have 
previously  written  to  Secretary  Goldberg  In 
regard  to  this  matter  and  strongly  iirge  that 
your  administration  give  the  plight  of  our 
railroad  workers  careful  consideration.  I 
have  pending  a  bill,  HJi.  4178.  that  would 
help  our  railroad  workers  receive  more  ade- 
quate protection  during  periods  of  unem- 
ployment. I  would  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  administration  In  behalf  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  necessary  legislation. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt, 

Af  ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  not  yet 
heard  from  either  the  White  House  or 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  I  do  recognize 
that  HM.  5075  is  an  answer  to  both  of 
my  appeals  to  the  administration  for 
equal  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  un- 
employed railroaders,  who  were  omitted 
from  HJl.  3864  because  they  were  not 
covered  by  regular  State  unemploj^nent 
compensation  but  by  their  own  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  HJl.  5075.  which 
will  extend  unemployment  benefits  to 
some  60.000  unemployed  railroaders. 
most  of  whom  have  less  than  10  years  of 
service,  will  cost  about  $24  million  and 
will  be  financed  by  an  increase  of  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  tax  on  the  Nation's 
railroads  for  a  2-year  period  starting 
January  1.  1961. 

In  addition,  this  bill  reveals  what  is 
happening  to  employment  in  the  Nation's 
railroad  industry.  Just  a  few  years  ago, 
nearly  1  Va  million  persons  were  employed 
by  the  Nation's  railroads,  while  today 
railroad  employment  approximates  715,- 
000,  an  alltime  low  in  the  history  of  this 
great  industry. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
unless  the  Congress  unshackles  the  rail- 
roads from  some  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  regulations  now 
strangling  the  industry,  emplosrment  will 
continue  to  shrink  and  thousands  of 
other  railroaders  will  be  added  to  the 
Nation's  number  of  unemployed. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  that 
this  legislation  came  from  the  commit- 
tee unanimously.  It  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported and  ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  House,  that 
this  bill  has  the  approval  of  railroad 
management  and  the  representatives  of 
the  railroad  employees,  that  is,  the 
brotherhoods.  The  report  contains  a 
Joint  letter  signed  by  representatives  of 
the  railroad  Industry,  that  is.  manage- 
ment, and  also  by  representatives  of 
railroad  employees  approving  this  bill. 
In  other  words,  the  bill  comes  before  us 
with  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
all  those  who  will  be  affected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  this  is  a  temporary  extension? 
And,  if  so,  for  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  is  a  temporary 
extension.  It  would  give  these  employees 
an  additional  13  weeks. 

As  for  the  tax  to  finance  these  benefits, 
the  railroad  industry  has  gladly  and 
willingly  agreed  to  an  increase  of  one- 


quarter  of  1  percent  for  the  next  2 
years  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Temporary  Ex- 
tended Railroad  Unemployment  Insiirance 
Benefits  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  An  employee  as  defined  In  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act  who  has, 
after  June  30,  1960,  and  before  April  1,  1962, 
exhatisted  (within  the  meaning  prescribed 
by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  by  regu- 
lation) his  right  to  unemployment  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act,  shall  be  paid  unemployment  bene- 
fits In  accordance  otherwise  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act  for  days  of  unemployment, 
not  exceeding  sixty-five,  and  not  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate,  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
c°ntum  of  the  total  amount  of  vmemploy- 
ment  benefits  which  were  payable  to  him 
in  the  benefit  year  In  which  he  last  exhausted 
ills  rights  before  making  his  first  claim  un- 
der this  Act,  which  occtir  in  registration 
periods,  as  defined  In  the  Railroad  Unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  Act,  beginning  on  or 
after  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Temporary  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1961,  and  be- 
fore AprU  1.  1962,  and  which  would  not  be 
days  with  respect  to  which  he  would  be  held 
entitled  otherwise  to  receive  unemployment 
benefits  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act:  Provided,  That  an  employee 
entitled  under  this  section  to  benefits  for 
a  day  before  April  1.  1962.  may  receive  such 
benefits  for  days  in  registration  periods  which 
begin  before  July  1.  1962:  Prcrvided  further, 
that  payment  of  benefits  otherwise  provided 
for  in  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  for  any  day  of  un- 
employment to  the  extent  that  such  pay- 
ment, when  added  to  the  simi  of  the  benefits 
under  the  Railrosul  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  and  imder  this  Act  paid  such  indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  prior  days  in  the  bene- 
fit year,  would  exceed  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  times  such  Individual's  dally 
benefit  rate  for  such  benefit  year.  An  em- 
ployee who  has  filed,  and  established,  &  first 
claim  for  benefits  vmder  the  provisions  of 
the  Temp>orary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961,  may  not  there- 
after establish  a  claim  under  this  section, 
and  an  employee  who  has  registered  for,  and 
established,  a  claim  under  this  section  may 
not  thereafter  establish  a  claim  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1961.  Ex- 
cept to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insxirance  Act  shall  be  applicable 
In  the  administration  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secrettiry  of  Labor,  upon  re- 
quest, shall  furnish  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  Information  deemed  necessary  by  such 
Board  for  the  administration  of  section  2 
hereof,  and  such  Board,  upon  request,  shall 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemplojmient  Compensation  Act  oi  1961. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  account,  without  fiscal  year  limi- 
tation, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  transferred 
from  time  to  time  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
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after  consultation  with  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  of  the  amounts  required  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  Amounts  to  transferred  shall  be 
repayable  advances  without  Interest.  Such 
repayable  advances  shall  b«  repaid  by  trans- 
fers, from  the  railroad  vmemployment  Insur- 
ance account  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  at  such  tlmea  as  the  amount  In 
the  railroad  unemployment  Insurance  ac- 
count derived  from  the  Increased  contribu- 
tions provided  for  In  section  5  of  this  Act 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  consultation  with  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  to  be  adequate  for  such 
purpose 

Sec  5  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  8iai2  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  the  rate  of  contribution 
required  to  be  paid  under  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  by  every  em- 
ployer as  defined  In  such  Act  shiUl  be  4  per 
centum  with  respect  to  compensation  as  de- 
fined in  such  Act.  paid  after  December  Jl. 
1961.  and  before  January   1.   1964 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  eny;roi)secl 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Rules  may   have  until   mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  s^entle- 
man  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARY  ANN  CECERE.  OF  REVERE. 
MASS  .  RESEARCH  SCIENTIST  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  very  talented  girl  from  the  dis- 
trict that  I  represent.  Out  of  2.5.355 
competing  high  school  seniors.  Mary 
Arm  Cecere  is  1  of  the  40  boys  and  girls 
who  were  selected  to  attend  the  5 -day 
Science  Talent  Institute  at  Washington, 
DC  .  March  2-6.  The  annual  .science 
talent  search  is  administered  by  science 
service  through  the  Science  Clubs  of 
America,  and  is  financed  by  Weotiiit:- 
house  Electric  Corp. 

At  the  awards  banquet  this  evening-'. 
Monday.  March  6.  five  4-year  .scholar- 
ships and  35  science  awards  will  be  given 
to  the  40  winners  in  recognition  of  thf^ir 
superior  ability  and  promise 

The  leadership  of  private  :i;ioup,>  and 
corporations  in  providing  incentives,  en- 
couragement, and  financial  help  to  con- 
tinue the  education  of  our  most  talented 
high  school  seniors,  deserves  our  highest 
prai.se  I  hope  that  their  example  will 
inspire  the  Congress  to  legislate  an  ex- 
tensive Federal  scholarship  program 
that  will  assist  thousands  more  of  our 
gifted  students  to  develop  their  poten- 
tialities for  their  own  personal  fulfill- 
ment and  for  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 


Mary  Ann  Cecere,  a  17-year-old  senior 
at  Revere  High  School  in  Massachusetts, 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Cecere.  of  300  Maiden  Street,  in  that 
historic  community. 

She  is  a  wholesome  and  likeable  girl 
with  a  wide  range  of  interests  in  addi- 
tion to  her  special  aptitude  in  science. 
As  a  sophomore,  she  won  flr.st  prize  in 
the  Statewide  contest  spoiiLsored  by  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Italian 

She  is  valedictorian  of  her  cla.s.s  ls 
president  of  the  Italian  Club,  and  enjoys 
ice  skating,  tennis,  and  playinn  the 
piano.  FoUowint;  graduation  she  plans 
to  attend  Radcliffe  College  where  she  will 
major  in  mathematics  or  biochemistry 
For  a  career,  she  would  like  to  combine 
teaching  with  research 

Mary  Ann  has  made  a  study  of  two 
methods  of  measuring  the  germicidal 
effects  of  disinfectants  in  hospitals  At 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston, 
she  was  given  her  first  opportunity  to 
work  and  observe  in  a  commercial  scien- 
tific laboratory  Becoming  very  inter- 
ested in  the  work  being  done  there,  she 
devoted  her  project  to  a  compan.son  of 
the  method  in  use  at  that  famed  hospital 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  different 
disinfectants,  with  another  method  be- 
ing u.sed  in  Enijland 

She  wrote  a  the.sis  on  the  subject  she 
performed  there  Dr  Ruth  B  Kundsin. 
her  superior,  was  .so  impressed  with  her 
paper  that  she  arranged  to  have  it  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Bacterioloi:y 

A  brilliant  future  is  opening  up  for 
Mary  Ann  Cecere  that  will  fulfill  the 
confident  expectations  of  her  parents 
her  teachers,  and  all  the  friends  and 
neighbors  of  her  home  community 

She  has  the  brainpo'Aer  for  the  Ne-.v 
Fiontiers 

I  congratulate  Mary  Ann  Cecere  win- 
ner of  a  Radcliffe  College  scholar.ship 
and  1  of  the  40  .selected  in  the  national 
.science  talent  .search  to  receive  the  West- 
inghou.se  .science  scholarships  and 
awards  in  1961 


ADM    BARTHOLOMPIW   HOGAN 

Mr  OHARA  or  Ilhnois  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  re\ise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  t;enileman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mi  Speaker, 
last  week  Adm  Bartholomew  Ho-ian  re- 
tired as  Surgeon  General  of  tlie  Navy, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon- 
orable John  B  Connally.  Jr  ,  appeared  at 
tl;e  farewell  services  per.-.onally  to  award 
to  Admiral  Hogan  the  Disliii,i;ui.-.hed 
Service  Cross,  a  most  unusual  occurrence 
the  smniflcanre  of  which  was  not 
unnoticed 

Here  is  the  story  as  narrated  b\  Secre- 
tary Connally  to  the  multitude  of  per- 
.sons  that  overfilled  the  gymnasium  at  the 
Bethesda  hospital,  the  weather  pievent- 
ing  the  outdoor  ceremonies  chat  had  been 
planned 

Houan  was  a  youn^  medical  officer  on 
the  air  carrier  Wasp  when  she  was  tor- 
pedoed by  a  Japanese  .submarine  in  tlie 


South  Pacific  on  September  15.  1942. 
Although  he  lumself  was  badly  burned, 
and  several  ribs  broken,  he  remained  at 
his  post  of  duty,  giving  medical  attention 
to  the  wounded,  many  of  whom  were  in 
desperate  condition.  Later,  when  the 
Wasp  had  been  abandoned  and  Hogan 
had  been  picked  up  from  the  water,  he 
insisted  on  returning  to  the  wounded  who 
.so  badly  needed  his  medical  attention 
and  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
ocean  and  borne  to  another  ship  P\)r 
hours  he  stu?k  by  the  side  of  the 
wounded,  rendering  all  tlie  .services  of  a 
doctor  and  when  nece.ssary  those  of 
surgery  and  no  one  knew  that  at  the  time 
he  himself  was  suffermii  from  bad  burns 
.md  broken  ritxs 

Ihis  IS  the  young  medical  officer  who 
became  head  of  the  great  naval  hospital 
at  Bethe.sda  and  later  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  an 
honor  to  the  Navy  and  to  iLs  devoted 
Medical  Corps,  an  inspiration  to  all 
.^merlca 

Mr  .Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
th.it  tl\e  remarks  made  by  Admiral 
HoL;aii  at  the  retirement  ceremonies  at 
Bethe.sda  be  In.serted  at  this  point  and 
that  my  colleagues  who  desire  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
noting  the  retiiement  of  a  great  Surgeon 
Cieneral.  a  great  American  in  patriotism. 
m  his  profe.ssion  and  in  the  hearts  of 
ills  countrymen. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

FARrwEi.L  Sprr<  H  bt  Rear  Ad.m    B    V,'    Hocan 
MC.   U  .S    Navt    at   His  KrriREMENr  C'emE- 

MoNV.    Nationm,    Naval    Meduai.    Center 

I  KURl'ARY    28      li>6l 

Nothing  begins  tliiit  does  not  end  In 
every  druma  ftipre  Is  ;i  final  curtain  In 
e\cry  career  there  Is  a  peak,  and  when  that 
point  of  height  is  reiiched,  the  view  is  clear, 
the  horizon  ahead  Is  Umitle.s.s,  all  of  the  past 
with  Its  Liouds  of  storm  and  taut  moments 
of  derisions  i.s  caught  up  intij  the  light  of 
the  .sun  and  tlu-n  evcrvthing  f.iUs  into  proper 
pers[>eoti\  e 

On  June  6.  1925  I  had  the  honor  -and  it 
was  an  honor — to  be  appointed  a  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade  I  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
US  N.ivy  Tlie  gold  on  ray  sleeves  was 
bright  The  fabric  of  my  uniform  wa.s  col- 
ored by  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  It  would 
only  be  human  to  adnut  that  I  Wius  jiroud  tt> 
be  a  doctor  -and  proud  to  be  an  individual 
unit  as  an  ofTlcer  o!    the  U  S    Navy 

To  the  men  whom  I  have  met  since  that 
June  day  of  1925.  I  have  been  bound  in  a 
close  community  of  effort,  for  a  grand  and 
enn.ibllng  cause 

No  one  no  one  ran  be  part  of  the  Navy 
.md  be  immune  to  the  tr.iditions  of  the 
past,  the  vit.illty  of  the  present  the  bright- 
ness of  the  future  No  one  can  be  of  the 
Navy  and  not  grow  mentally,  physically,  and 
.spirltuHlly 

To  the  Navy  I  owe  a  debt  ol  tliaiiks  I  am 
gliid.  I  am  proud  I  am  content  1  am  satis- 
fied that  I  have  spent — and  given— 36  years 
of  my  life  to  .such  a  cause  To  the  men  of 
the  past  and  the  men  of  the  present  whom 
I  have  known  enll.steti  men.  officers,  clvll- 
i.m.s.  their  wives  and  f.unl'.iefi,  I  boast  that 
I  Count  you  as  my  friends  Never  for  one 
mi«ment  during  my  c.treer  have  I  forgotten 
that  the  highest  could  not  exist  but  for  the 
lowest 

I  know  that  the  gold  on  my  sleeves  this 
afteriuKin  shines  with  brighter  pride  than 
It  did  rJ6  years  ago  because  of  what  you  and 
I  have  done  together 
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I  know,  too.  that  tba  blue  of  my  uniform, 
despite  the  years  of  usage,  is  still  crisp  and 
clear  and  untarnished  In  Its  love  of  our 
country. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  filled  with  regret 
that  my  active  duty  was  soon  to  be  termi- 
nated However,  after  a  period  of  contem- 
plation, these  regrets  eraporated  and  were 
replaced  by  a  great  optimism  based  on  tbe 
following  knowledge:  One,  the  gentleman 
and  officer  who  was  selected  to  relieve  me 
as  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Kenney,  is  the  best- 
qualified  person  to  haTe  been  selected  for 
this  position  during  the  period  of  my  years 
in  the  Navy.  He  Is  outstandingly  Ctted  pro- 
fessionally and  administratively,  a  great 
leader  with  a  brilliant  mind;  second,  the 
various  components  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment, the  25,000  enlisted  men  and  women, 
the  8.000  civilians,  the  3.400  doctors,  the 
2.100  nurses,  the  1,800  dentists,  and  the  1,300 
medical  service  corps  officers,  a  total  approxi- 
mately of  41,000  comprlBe  a  group  of  profes- 
sionally competent  and  dedicated  profit 
who  have  few  equals  in  the  fleld  of  medi- 
cine; and  third,  a  specific  example  that 
applies  generally.  As  I  finish  my  last  and 
36th  year  of  active  duty,  my  son  completes 
his  first  year — he  entered  the  medical  corps 
a  better  educated  and  professionally  trained 
young  doctor  than  I  was  at  his  age — and  this 
Is  characteristic  of  all  the  young  men  and 
women  entering  the  naval  medical  service  in 
the  last  decade,  thus  laying  a  solid  and  firm 
foundation  for  a  greater  future. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  my 
optimism. 

May  I  not  seem  too  bold  this  afternoon 
to  bring  my  Navy  life  to  a  close  with'tbs 
poetical  words  of  Robert  Frost.  They  were 
the  favorite  lines  of  another  Navy  doctor, 
Lt.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  III,  MCUSNR,  who  In 
his  own  dramatic  way  brought  health  to  tbs 
sick,  water  to  the  thirsty.  God  to  man.  I 
quote  them  not  in  a  sense  of  sad  finality, 
but  In  the  clear  vision  of  roads  ahead — roads 
to  be  walked  by  all  of  us — for  always  there 
Is  work  to  be  done  together: 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep 
But  we  have  promises  to  keep 
And  mllee  to  go  before  we  sleep 
And  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 

Thank  you  very  much.  God  bless  and 
keep  you   and  yours  always. 

Kfr.  MURPHY.  JAi.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  Rear  Adm  Barthol- 
omew W.  Hogan  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Navy,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  participate  In  honor- 
ing this  great  man. 

In  recognition  of  more  than  35  years 
of  outstanding  service.  Admiral  Hogan's 
devotion  to  duty  these  many  years  Is 
indeed  a  tribute  to  the  naval  service. 

Throughout  Admiral  Hogan's  entire 
naval  career  he  established  an  out- 
standing reputation  for  medical  research 
and  discoveries  which  reflected  much 
credit  upon  both  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  and  the  Navy  Department 
in  general. 

Before  World  War  II.  Admiral  Hogan 
was  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Medical 
School  in  Washington ;  associate  profes- 
sor of  psychiatiT  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  and  served  as  chief 
of  medicine  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

His  war  service  included  duty  afloat  as 
senior  medical  officer  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Wasp,  which  was  torpedoed  by  a 
Japanese  submarine  and  sunk  in  South 
Pacific  waters  in  September  of  1942;  a 
shore  assignment  as  assistant  personnel 
officer  in  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery ;  and  again  at  sea  as  senior  medi- 


cal officer  of  the  hospital  ship  Tranquil- 
lity. Admiral  Hogan  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  Medal  for  wounds  received 
while  on  board  the  Wasp,  and  the  Silver 
Star  Medal  for  "conspicuous  gallantry" 
while  caring  for  the  injured  in  spite  of 
hiB  own  serious  wounds,  until  forced  to 
abandon  ship.  He  received  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  Medal  for  outstanding 
heroism  on  September  15,  1942.  He  was 
rescued  from  the  flaming  oil-covered  sea 
by  personnel  of  the  U.S.S.  Duncan,  and 
in  spit,'  of  serious  burns  on  both  of  his 
hands  and  several  fractured  ribs,  he  im- 
mediately took  active  charge  of  caring 
for  the  many  painfully  injured  carried 
aboard  the  Duncan. 

It  is  all  too  seldom  that  a  nation  is 
benefited  by  a  servant  of  the  caliber  of 
Admiral  Hogan. 

One  might  go  on  in  this  vein  indefi- 
nitely, but  it  would  add  nothing  to  the 
naval  record  of  this  self-made  man. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  for 
me  to  know  Bart  Hogan  as  a  man,  friend, 
and  a  great  humanitarian.  I  join,  with 
his  many  friends,  in  extending  my  very 
best  wishes  for  an  abundance  of  health 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Adm.  Bartholomew  Hogan 
has  served  the  U.S.  Navy  and  our 
Government  faithfully  and  well.  He 
leaves  active  duty  with  the  glow  of 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  a  man  who 
knows  he  has  successfully  served  his 
country  intelligently,  competently,  and 
with  honor. 

Many  of  us  are  reluctant  to  see  him 
go  because  we  have  been  the  benefici- 
aries of  his  wonderful  talent  in  the  field 
of  medicine.  He  is  not  only  highly 
skilled  in  his  profession  but  he  knows 
men.  His  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature  with  Its  frailties  and  weaknesses 
is  Mie  of  the  many  assets  that  makes 
him  a  great  doctor  of  medicine. 

He  took  over  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  in  the  Navy  at  a  criti- 
cal period  in  its  history.  He  oriented 
its  activities  in  the  right  direction.  He 
leaves  it  knowing  that  he  has  builded 
well;  that  those  who  come  after  him 
win  have  an  easier  time. 

I  am  glad  to  know  Bart  Hogan — to 
know  his  worth  and  to  have  his  friend- 
ship. Verily  here  Is  a  man  who  can 
"walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the  common 
touch." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever 
known.  A  man  who  has  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  humanity  through 
the  proud  traditions  of  the  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Bartholomew  W.  Hogan, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy  was  award- 
ed the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
John  B.  Connally,  Jr.,  on  February  28, 
1961,  at  his  retirement  ceremony  at  the 
Naval  Medical  Center.  A  fitting  tribute 
to  climax  a  career  that  began  on  June  6, 
1925,  when  Bartholomew  W.  Hogan  was 
appointed  lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corp  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  As  Ad- 
miral Hogan  stated,  "on  that  occa- 
sion, the  gold  on  my  sleeves  was  bright. 
The  fabric  of  my  uniform  was  colored 
by  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea.  It  would 
only  be  human  to  admit  that  I  was 


proud  to  be  a  doctor,  and  proud  to  be 
an  individual  unit  as  an  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Navy."  I  say  to  you  today. 
Admiral  Hogan  has  added  new  luster 
to  the  gold  on  the  sleeves  of  all 
naval  officers  and  his  career  is  a  sym- 
bol to  guide  all  fledgling  officers,  in  par- 
ticular his  son  who  has  chosen  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
father. 

The  distinguished  medical  career  of 
Bart  Hogan  spans  36  years,  beginning 
with  service  as  a  junior  medical  officer 
at  tne  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Prior  to  World  War  n,  he  served 
as  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Medical 
School  in  Washington;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  and  served  as 
chief  of  medicine  at  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Early  in  World  War  n  he  was  as- 
signed as  senior  medical  officer  aboard 
the  aircraft  carrier,  U.S.S.  Wasp.  WhUe 
serving  aboard  the  carrier  in  the  South 
Pacific  in  1942,  a  Japanese  submarine 
torpedoed  and  sunk  the  Wasp  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1942.  The  record  of  Bart 
Hogan  speaks  for  itself  on  this  disas- 
trous occasion.    His  citations  read: 

Silver  Star  Medal: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepid- 
ity ••  •  when  the  Wasp  was  torpedoed  by 
enemy  Japanese  submarines  •  •  •  with  his 
carrier  swept  by  flaming  gasoline  and  rocked 
by  explosions.  Commander  Hogan,  despite 
his  own  wounds,  worked  tirelessly,  caring 
for  the  Injured  until  forced  to  abandon  the 
stricken  ship. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal: 
For  outstanding  heroism  •  •  •  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1942.  Rescued  from  the  flaming  oll- 
covered  sea  by  personnel  of  the  U3.S.  Dun- 
can, (he).  In  spite  of  serious  bums  on  both 
hands  and  several  fractured  ribs.  Immedi- 
ately took  active  charge  of  caring  for  the 
many  painfully  Injured  carried  aboard  the 
Duncan. 

Purple  Heart  Medal  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  enemy  action  on  September 
15,  1942. 

The  dedication  to  duty,  exemplified 
by  Bart  Hogan  during  this  emergency 
period  was  typical  of  his  devotion  to 
his  chosen  profession  of  medicine,  per- 
formed in  the  Navy  blue  and  gold 
throughout  his  life.  The  many  com- 
mand posts  he  held  in  recent  years  re- 
flected this  esprit  de  corps. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Adm.  Bartholomew  W.  Hogan 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Navy,  and  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  for  health  and  happiness  to  him 
and  his  family. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  valued  colleague 
and  good  friend.  Congressman  Barratt 
O'Hara,  in  his  able  and  most  gracious 
laudatory  remarks  touching  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Rear  Adm.  Bartholomew  W. 
Hogan,  distinguished  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  has  just  completed  35  years 
of  brilliant,  outstanding  professional 
medical  service  with  the  Navy. 

Admiral  Hogan  has  close  and  warm 
ties  with  the  Commonwealth  and  his 
many  friends  in  Massachusetts  have 
noted  with  great  pride  the  extraordinary 
honor  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  John  B.  Connally,  con- 
ferred  upon  him  at  the  PelMniary   28 
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retirement  ceremony  whe^  he  was 
awarded,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
the  EMstinguished  Service  Medal. 

Admiral  Hogan.  who  was  born  in 
Qiiincy  in  1901,  received  his  medical  de- 
gree from  Tufts  College  in  1925  He 
interned  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  in 
Boston  anci  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

He  served  with  distinction  duiini; 
World  War  II  as  senior  medical  officer 
aboard  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Wasp  and 
among  his  awards  are  the  Silver  Star. 
a  decoration  received  for  heroic  duty  in 
continuing  to  treat  the  wounded  on  the 
Wasp  while  suffering  himself  from  badly 
burned  hands  and  fractured  ribs,  the 
Purple  Heart  and  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Medal.  I  earaestly  hope  that  this 
great  naval  hero  and  his  family  may  en- 
joy good  health,  success,  and  happiness 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  fine 
speech  of  Secretair  Connally  at  the  re- 
tirement ceremony  for  Admiral  Hogan. 

The  Secretary's  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  the  Secutast  or  the  Navy,  the 

HONOKABLE  JOHN  B.  CONNALLY.  AT  THE   Rc- 
TIKEMENT      CEREMONT      FOR      REAR      AOMIRAI. 

HocA.v  ON  February  28.  1961 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hogan.  distinguished 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here 
today  to  observe  the  retirement  of  Adm. 
Bartholomew  W.  Hogan  after  a  nav.il  medical 
career  uf  35  years.  It  has  been  a  most  dis- 
tinguished career,  a  career  marked  by  pro- 
fessional achievement,  high  valor,  and  great 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  Navy 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  over  .Admi- 
ral Hogan's  past  35  years. 

When  he  was  graduated  in  1925  from  the 
Tufts'  Medical  School  In  Boston  he  was 
awarded  the  Phi  Lambda  Kappa  Medal  for 
highest  achievement  during  his  term  as  a 
medical  student. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  he  served  m  various 
billets  afloat  and  ashore  Incliiditig  tours  of 
duty  as  chief  of  neuropsychiatry  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington.  D.C. 

In  World  War  II  he  was  serving  as  senior 
medical  officer  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
Wasp  when  she  was  sunk  by  a  Japanese  sub- 
marine. In  this  action  Dr.  Hogan  sustained 
badly  burned  hands  and  several  fractured 
ribs.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  treat  the 
wounded  of  the  Wasj)  until  the  order  came 
to  abandon  ship. 

For  his  courageous  devotion  to  duty.  Ad- 
miral Hogan  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  and 
the  Purple  Heart  for  this  action 

Once  In  the  water  alter  abandoning  ship. 
Admiral  Hogan  was  rescued  by  the  destroyer 
Duncan,  and  there,  In  spite  of  his  own  pain- 
ful injuries,  he  continued  to  treat  the 
wounded  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing. For  this  he  was  recommende<l  for,  and 
received,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal 

After  the  war  he  was  executive  officer  at 
the  Naval  Hospitals  at  Philadelphia  and  Be- 
thesda.  and  later  commanding  officer  of 
those  at  Mare  Island  and  Bethesda  Subse- 
quently he  served  as  Fleet  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Paclflc  Fleet,  and  as  Eteputy  and  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery 

For  the  last  6  years,  as  Surgeon  Gener.U 
of  the  Navy  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  he  has  been  the  Navy's 
senior  medical  officer. 

His  has  been  a  distinguished  ciireer  indeed 
In  the  course  of  It  he  has  been  awarded 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degrees  from  Mt 
St  Mary's  College  and  Vlllanova,  and 
doctor  of  science  degrees  from  Boston  Col- 
lege. Tufts  College,  and  Marquette  University 


His  professional  writings  are  well  ictii>wn  in 
the  literature  of  medicine 

111  addition  \.<>  the  tine  lull  professional 
life  he  has  had  as  a  physician  and  a  naval 
officer.  -Admiral  Hug.in  and  his  lovely  wife 
are  Icnown  to  us  all  as  a  very  pleasant  couple 
atid  as  fine  friends 

This  ceremony  t(Xltty  marks  the  termina- 
tion of  Admiral  Hogan's  active  naval  career, 
but  III  another  sense  it  Is  a  beginning,  a  be- 
ginning for  .Admiral  Hogan  in  new  Melds  ol 
achievement  and  it  Is  .m  oppwitunlty  to 
etijoy  so.ne  well-earneil   re.st  and   relaxatum 

I  know  that  we  all  Join  together  in  express- 
ing to  Admiral  Hogan  our  oA-n  thanks  and 
the  thrvnks  of  the  Navy  for  his  distinguished 
service,  and  in  exprfssuig  t.)  both  him  and 
Mrs  Hogan  our  warm  wi.she.s  for  cnntmueil 
aciiievement  and  pleiusure  m  retirement,  and 
the  SHtisiaction  that  they  t>oth  deser\i'  if. 
looking  back  on  their  Na'.  y  years 

III  recognition  of  his  out.^tandir.g  service 
as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  it  Is  my  privilege  to  award  to  him 
in  the  name  of  the  President  t.lie  Distin- 
guished -Service  Medal 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  upon 
the  retirement  as  Sursjcon  General  of  the 
Navy.  Adm  Bartholomew  Hotian.  I  wish 
to  join  with  his  legion  of  fnend.s  in  ex- 
tendinu  to  him  my  I'ood  wishes 

Admiral  Hogan  .s  naval  .service  ha.s 
been  a  dedicated  oik  He  had  already 
embarked  upon  a  noble  career— the 
medical  profe-ssion.  when  he  entered  na- 
val service  36  years  atjo  His  record  of 
bravery  durin?  combat,  under  fire,  is 
an  inspiMUK  one,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
wounded  is  heartwarming 

It  IS  men  like  Admiral  Hogan  who  have 
t;iven  our  Navy  an  enviable  record  The 
strict  discipline  inculcated  m  all  service 
men,  did  not  dero^'ate  the  warmth  of 
his  personality  His  understanding, 
compassion,  and  sympathy  to  tho.se  who 
-souEht  his  medical  care  gaine<l  for  him 
the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  record  is  one  of  valor 
The  gold  on  his  sleeves  and  the  blue  of 
his  uniform  he  wore  with  urace  and 
pride  Most  recently  the  unique  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  high  office.  Surgeon 
General  of  the  US  Navy,  have  brought 
him  abundant  acclaim  His  leadership, 
his  brilliance  of  mind,  and  the  decisive 
role  he  has  earned  as  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy  will  long  be  remembered  with 
i;ratitude  by  all  patriotic  Americans. 


US      INTERPARLIAMENTARY     CON- 
FERENCE WITH  mp:xico 

The  SPEIAKER  Under  the  previous 
Older  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  fium 
California  I  Mr  Saund  I  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAUND  Mr  Speaker,  11  Mem- 
ber.s  of  the  House  together  with  11  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  went  to  Me.\ico  re- 
cently to  attend  the  first  Conference  of 
the  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  with  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  from  the  Congress  of 
Mexico  The  meeting  was  held  in  Gua- 
dalajara. Mexico.  2  weeks  ago  The 
Hou.se  Members  of  the  group  are  pre.sent 
here  today  to  report  on  their  work  and 
experiences  in  Mexico 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lived  among  tiie 
Mexican  people  for  over  30  years  Be- 
fore I  went  to  Mexico  I  knew  about  the 
warm  hospitality  of  the  Mexican  people 
generally.     I  had  liad  opportunities  to 


vi.sit  in  theii'  homes  and  had  experienced 
their  cordiality  towards  suiests  Even  I 
was  surprised  by  the  warmth  with  which 
we  were  received  by  the  oflicials  of  the 
City  of  Guadalajara  and  the  State  of 
Jali.sco  The  President  of  Mexico  gave 
us  a  graciou.s  reception  at  the  palace  in 
Mexico  City 

I  found  amoiiL:  the  i)eople  of  Mexico  a 
feeling  of  genuine  affection  and  respect 
for  the  Governnunt  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people. 

We  went  on  a  mission  tu  meet  with 
iepre>entatives  of  the  Mexican  Cong  less 
on  an  informal  basis.  At  the  lirst  ple- 
nary se.ssion  of  the  conference  in  Gua- 
dalajara the  chairman  of  the  American 
delet'.ation.  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
made  it  clear  that  the  American  group 
did  not  have  any  authority  to  make 
promises  oi  to  make  any  deals.  He  ex- 
plained that  we  were  there  to  meet  in- 
formally with  the  members  of  the  Mexi- 
can Congre-ss  in  order  that  we  may  know 
each  other  better  and  learn  about  our 
mutual    problf-ms 

On  our  arrival  at  Guadalajara  we  were 
received  at  the  airport  by  a  large  group 
of  officials  and  citizens  of  the  city  of 
Guadalajara  The  reception  committee 
included  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Jali-sco  and  mayor  of  the  city  of  Guada- 
lajara. The  reception  line  consisted  of 
over  50  officials  We  were  loaded  with 
flowers  and  showered  with  confetti. 
We  were  deeply  touched  by  the  recep- 
tion. As  our  buses  were  pulling  out  of 
the  airport,  mothers  were  holding  their 
babies  up  and  the  little  tots  waved  at 
iLs.  Tills  was  symbolic  of  the  kind  of 
reception  the  Mexicans  gave  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  US.  Cotmre.s-s 

Mr  Speaker,  we  found  out  .soon  that 
our  hasts,  the  repre.sentatives  of  the 
Mexican  Congress,  had  made  elaborate 
arrangements  for  tlie  conference  They 
had  planned  it  very  carefully  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  simulta- 
neous translation  of  the  speeches  from 
Spanish  into  English,  and  vice  ver.sa 

It  was  agreed  that  all  of  the  -sessions 
of  the  Conference  would  be  presided  over 
by  members  of  the  host  country.  We 
were  told  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  w  anted  to  discu.ss  four 
subjects  in  detail  namely,  foreign  in- 
vestment, foreign  trade,  border  prob- 
lems, and  cultural  exchange  The 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation 
had  divided  our  wroup  into  four  com- 
mittees to  di.scu.ss  these  subjects  with 
our  counterparts  from  the  Mexican  del- 
egation I  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
uroup  on  border  problems  Reports 
Will  be  given  here  today  by  the  chair- 
men of  the  other  groups  I  .shall  report 
on  my  work  with  the  Committee  on 
Bolder  Problems 

My  district  borders  on  Mexico  and  we 
do  have  some  border  problems  How- 
ever, I  did  not  call  them  problems  "  when 
I  was  speaking  with  the  Mexicans  I 
told  them  we  did  not  have  any  problems. 
We  have  always  enjoyed  very  friendly 
relations  with  our  neighbors  across  the 
border  in  Mexico  Occasionally  there  do 
arise  minor  Irritations  which  can  be 
easily  corrected  thiough  common  study 
and  eflorts 
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It  was  brought  out  by  the  Mexican 
representatives  that  they  were  disturbed 
about  the  way  Public  Law  78  has  been 
operated  in  the  Ualted  States.  I  remem- 
ber how  one  of  ttie  delegates  from  Mex- 
ico took  nearly  30  minutes  relating  griev- 
ances in  connection  with  Public  Law  78. 
When  we  met  in  the  committee.  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  Senator 
Clair  Engle,  of  California,  and  I  pre- 
sented the  facts  about  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  78  in  the  United  States.  We 
pointed  out  the  misunderstanding  about 
that  program.  We  assured  them  that 
the  Mexican  nationals  working  on  Amer- 
ican farms  under  Public  Law  78  are  not 
mistreated  in  any  shape  or  form. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  United  States 
the  complaint  is  often  heard  from  our  do- 
mestic workers  that  the  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  treated  better  than  American 
citizens;  that  the  Mexican  nationals  en- 
joy more  rights  and  privileges  than  our 
own  domestic  woi  kers.  We  also  pointed 
out  that  the  fact  that,  even  though  the 
minimum  wage  for  Mexican  nationals  in 
Uie  United  States  was  set  in  the  law  at 
50  cents,  that  is  not  what  the  braceros 
receive  as  wages  on  U.S.  farms.  I  point- 
ed out  that  in  California  the  minimum 
wage  is  90  cents  an  hour  in  my  own 
county  of  Imperiiil,  while  in  other  parts 
of  California  it  i.>  as  high  as  $1.20  per 
hour.  We  were  .satisfied  that  after  we 
had  explained  the  situation  the  misun- 
derstandings wera  removed. 

Then  we  talke<i  about  another  prob- 
lem which  we.  living  on  the  border  of 
Mexico,  in  southern  California,  have  in 
regard  to  the  crossing  of  juveniles  under 
18  years  into  Mexicali  and  Tijuana.  I 
stated  it  plainly  Lo  the  members  of  the 
Mexican  delegation  that  the  task  of  re- 
stricting the  cra*«ing  of  juveniles  into 
Mexico  was  strictly  a  matter  which  con- 
cerned the  Unit<>d  States  of  America. 
Yet,  it  was  my  experience  that  the  State 
Department  was  reluctant  to  issue  any 
regulation  to  stop  the  free  crossing  of 
juveniles  into  Mexico,  because  of  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
that  they  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
our  Mexican  neighbors.  Our  Mexican 
colleagues  of  the  conference  assured  us 
that  they  would  t>e  willing  to  cooperate 
in  every  way  to  help  keep  the  Juveniles 
from  the  United  States  crossing  into 
Mexicali  and  Tijuana  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  adults.  They  told  us 
they  would  be  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  juveniles  Just  as 
much  as  they  an?  about  their  own. 

While  we  were  In  Guadalajara  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  issued  a  statement 
that  he  was  going  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  recommendation  to  cut  the  im- 
portation of  duty-free  purchases  by 
American  tourists  abroad  from  $500  to 
$100.  The  Mexicans  were  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  that  because  they  were  de- 
pending heavily  on  the  American  tourist 
dollars  for  their  balance  of  payments.  I 
told  them  how  the  people  in  southern 
California  thouglit  about  the  situation. 
Under  existing  regulations  if  an  Ameri- 
can goes  into  Baja  California  and  stays 
there  for  less  ttian  24  hours,  he  can 
bring  back  with  him  to  the  United  States 
only  $10  worth  of  Mexican  merchandise 
free  of  duty.  This  has  greatly  disturbed 
the   friendly   meixhants   south   of   the 


border.  I  showed  them  copies  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  Imperial  County,  the  city 
of  San  Diego  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  same  regulations  applied  to  Baja 
California  as  apply  to  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  discussed  the  narcotics  traflSc  and 
found  out  that  the  Mexican  representa- 
tives are  as  deeply  disturbed  about  it 
as  we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  found  out  that  the 
same  feelings  prevail  in  the  minds  of  our 
Mexican  neighbors  as  prevail  among  the 
peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  I  visited  in  1957.  I  have  said  be- 
fore and  I  reE>eat.  Today  there  is  no 
debate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  India,  and 
Africa  as  to  which  way  of  life  to  choose. 
Those  people  all  admire  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  desire  to  live  in  free 
societies  where  the  dignity  of  man  is 
recognized.  They  have  struggled  hard 
and  long  to  achieve  political  independ- 
ence. Americans  do  not  have  to  go  to 
those  countries  to  preach  the  meaning 
of  democracy  to  them. 

The  blaze  which  started  in  the  United 
States  in  1776  has  spread  throughout 
the  world  and  I  found  ample  evidence  of 
that  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  this 
first  interparliamentary  meeting,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  delegation,  Judge  Saund, 
of  California,  and  also  the  chairman 
of  the  House  delegation.  I  concur  in 
what  he  said.  To  me,  this  was  a  most 
constructive  and  fruitful  meeting.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  its  type  ever 
held  between  the  North  Americans  and 
our  friends  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

I  think  it  was  most  significant  that  we 
landed  in  Guadalajara,  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco,  on  Pebi-uaiy  5,  which  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  I  was  chairman,  or  as 
they  so  identified  it,  the  president  of  one 
of  the  subcommittees,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Investments. 

I  foimd  our  Mexican  counterparts  very 
frank,  but  very  kind ;  very  aggressive,  but 
very  understanding  of  the  problems  be- 
tween our  two  Nations. 

I  think  a  most  significant  thing  that 
they  brought  out  was  a  basic  principle 
which  has  ruled  Mexico  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  and  is  more  pronounced  to- 
day than  ever  before;  that  is,  they  are 
a  very  nationalistic  people.  They  invite 
foreign  Investments,  but  they  do  not 
invite  foreign  investments  to  become  a 
predominant  factor.  They  are  asking 
for  helpmates  in  foreign  investments 
rather  than  an  outright  purchase  of 
more  than  50  percent  of  their  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  identify  myself,  with 
relation  to  my  district  and  Mexico,  and 
my  association  with  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  my  principal  city  is  El  Paso,  and 
my  district  borders  for  592  miles  on  the 
Mexican  frontier.     My  district  is  just 


across  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  I,  as  much  as  anyone,  can 
appreciate  the  culture  and  the  history  of 
these  great  people.  However,  in  all  fair- 
ness and  with  deep  respect  I  p>ointed  out 
that  I  felt  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  w  hich  is  designed  for 
their  material  benefit  and  for  their  di- 
rect benefit  and  which  has  meant  stable 
government  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
for  more  than  30  years  now — we  do  not 
have  annual  revolutions  in  that  country 
now,  we  have  a  stable  country  and  a 
virile  country  and  a  virile  type  of  in- 
dustry that  is  moving  into  Mexico,  and 
a  virile  type  of  Mexican  who  is  promot- 
ing the  country's  welfare  and  doing  a 
tremendous  job.  But.  as  I  say,  I  pointed 
out  that  I  felt  that  this  was  in  conflict 
with  the  position  of  the  United  States 
concerning  U.S.  investments  there,  or,  I 
should  say,  foreign  investments,  because 
this  applies  to  all  foreign  investments. 
We  cannot  go  into  Mexico  and  invest  in 
the  same  way  that  other  countries  can 
do  in  this  comitry.  They  have  the  right 
of  expropriation  from  the  subsoil  on  up 
to  the  surface,  any  time  the  Government 
so  desires.  They  can  have  complete  na- 
tionalization of  all  industries  and  of  all 
improvements  on  the  surface.  This  has 
been  to  their  benefit.  They  have  utilized 
this  vehicle  for  the  expropriation  of  oil 
properties  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  in  that  connection  that 
these  properties  have  been  paid  for  or 
they  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  paid 
for  since  the  1938  expropriation.  The 
most  recent  one  was  in  the  electrical 
business  down  there  where  the  private 
investora  have  been  meeting  with  com- 
plete agreement  the  nationalization 
schemes  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  They 
agree  to  the  purchase  of  the  private 
interests. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  as  an  individual,  as  a 
member  of  my  party,  I  may  disagree  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  administers  its  laws,  but  I  do  not 
deny  the  right  of  these  great  people  to 
have  their  own  constitution  and  their 
own  statutes.  This  was  not  the  purpose 
of  oiu-  meeting.  In  the  past,  particularly 
in  my  State,  there  have  been  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  two  countries. 
My  State  was  carved  out  as  a  republic 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Members  of  this  House  fully 
appreciate  what  actually  happened. 

I  have  traveled  in  Mexico  and  I  love 
the  Mexican  people  as  a  people. 

On  the  last  night  we  were  in  Guadala- 
jara we  were  in  the  Governor's  house, 
and  one  of  the  final  events  of  that  eve- 
ning was  the  Governor "s  banquet.  The 
private  secretary  to  the  President  of 
Mexico  waved  to  me,  knowing  of  my 
previous  military  service  in  the  arm  in 
which  I  ser  ed,  and  then  saluted  and 
made  a  motion  to  the  band.  Then  for 
the  first  time  that  I  know  of  the  "Marine 
Corps  Hymn"  was  played  by  Mexicans. 
The  first  strain  of  that  is  "From  the  halls 
of  Montezuma,"  and  that  first  strain  is 
a  reminder  of  the  days  of  bloody  conflict 
and  strife  between  our  Nation  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico. 

Then  we  go  on  down  to  the  No.  1  place 
where  all  Mexico  goes  to  worship  the 
glory  of  their  country  and  the  gloiT  of 
their  land,  the  Hero  Ninos.    Those  are 
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the  six  little  Mexican  boys  who  jumped 
off  the  cliff  at  Chapultepec  to  prevent 
the  U.S.  Marines  from  capturing  or  do- 
ing them  bodily  harm. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  the 
world  to  me  is  that  when  the  Presidents 
private  secretary  turned  and  asked  the 
•Marine  Corps  Hymn"  to  be  played  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  this  was  a  feeling 
of  the  warmest  of  friendship,  this  was  an 
expression  that  meant  so  much  to  me 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Sena- 
tor Chavez,  came  over  to  me  and  almast 
in  wide-eyed  amazement  said.  "Mr. 
Rutherford,  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  al- 
most cannot  believe  that  this  hymn  is 
played  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  "  This 
to  me  was  the  moet  significant  thing. 
showing  that  we  now  live  in  harmony 
with  Mexico. 

Mexico  Is  a  leader  in  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries.  We  must  recognize  her 
for  a  leader.  We  must  recognize  her 
form  of  government,  we  must  recognize 
the  manner  in  which  they  attempt  to 
Implement  that  government.  While  we 
posvslbly  might  disagree  on  an  informal 
basis,  this  is  a  great  nation  that  is  des- 
tined for  a  bright  future,  a  broader 
future,  'n  the  days  to  come. 

After  the  meeting  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  received  by  the  President 
of  Mexico.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  as  well 
as  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  Secretary  Tello. 

I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  his  great  contribu- 
tion and  the  contribution  of  every  par- 
ticular member,  but  I  think  the  great  im- 
pact that  was  made,  was  made  at  the 
closing  ses.«;ion  of  our  meeting  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  when  he  told 
of  hLs  history  of  coining  to  this  country 
from  his  native  India  and  his  difficulties 
in  belns  accepted  by  the  American  pub- 
lic. He  stands  here  as  an  example  of  the 
no  racial  discrimination  of  that  public 
being  demonstrated  by  the  people  of  his 
native  State. 

I  would  commend  the  gentleman  He 
has  done  a  terrific  Job.  If  it  were  not  for 
him  and  others  like  him.  this  meeting 
would  not  have  takm  place,  because  he 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  legislative 
vehicle  which  brought  this  to  pass.  I  am 
Indeed  indebted  to  the  gentleman  for  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  views. 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

The  .so-called  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  recognize  the  meaning  of  tl.e 
word  democracy."  They  are  inspired 
by  the  .same  ideals  which  burned  in  the 
hearts  of  our  own  forefathers  durinv;  the 
early  history  of  the  United  States 

But  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  India.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America:  Are  the  American  people  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  them  as  their  equals 
In  every  respect? 

Mr  Speaker,  if  our  an.=;wer  to  that 
question  is  in  the  affirmative,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  so  far  as  the  allejjiance  of 
the.se  friendly  peoples  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  is  concerned.  But  if  we 
have  any  doubts  or  reservations  on  that 
score,  we  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  pointed  out.  I  was  honored  by 
the  chairman  of  our  delegation  with  the 


assignment  to  make  thr*  cIo.sinK  .si)eech 
of  the  conference.  I  had  prepared  a 
short  sjKech.  However,  I  put  it  aside 
and  spoke  extemporaneou.sly  from  the 
heart.  I  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can deleiiation  "We  had  come  to  the 
conference  with  the  hope  of  di.scu.ssinf: 
our  mutual  prubirms  mfnrmally  with 
friends  Tomorrow  we  >hall  be  leaving 
Guadalajara  with  the  thouKht  that  we 
had  been  visiting  with  brothers  That 
is  exactly  the  way  wo  have  been  treated 
and  we  are  deeply  erateful  "  Then  I 
related  to  our  host.s  my  own  perst)nal  ex- 
perience? I  told  them  how  in  1920  as  a 
boy  of  L'O  I  had  come  to  the  United  States 
of  America  for  in  !her  studies  and  how  I 
decided  to  stay  here  I  pointed  out  how 
in  those  days  of  the  twenties  and  thirties 
in  the  State  of  California,  there  was 
much  prpjudice  and  di.scrimination 
asainst  Asiatic  p«op]e  and  the  people  of 
Mexico  I  told  them  how  I  "raduated  in 
1924.  with  a  Ph  D  dri;ree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Bit  the  pretudicf^ 
atrainst  my  people  was  so  strotv;  that  I 
could  no:  find  anv  kind  of  a  job  I  had 
to  start  ny  life  in  Imperial  County  as  the 
foreman  of  a  cotton-pickmcr  t'ans  I  told 
them  that  no  on*'  knows  of  preiudu-e  ar.d 
di.scrimination  as  it  existed  m  Cahforru.i 
at  that  time  better  than  I  do,  because  I 
lived  throutrh  it.  Then  I  pointed  out 
how,  in  1952.  when  I  decided  to  run  for 
.nids^e  of  the  district  court  in  the  small 
town  of  Westmorland  in  Imperial 
County,  people  lauffhed  at  me  and  said, 
"Do  you  think  the  Americ.in  people  are 
ready  to  elect  a  Hindu  for  a  judk^e' "  To 
the  .surprl.se  of  everyone.  I  was  elected 
as  judi:e  and  I  .<^erved  in  that  c:  pacity 
for  4  years.  Then  in  195fi.  when  I  oecame 
ambitious  and  wanted  to  run  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  ."^^tates.  everybody 
thought  I  was  craTT  But  I  went  out  and 
told  my  story  in  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward manner  to  the  .American  people 
The  fact  remains  that  I  was  in  19,56  elect- 
ed to  the  most  powerful  leu'islative  body 
on  earth  by  the  free  vote  of  the  American 
people  in  a  ver:  conservative  district  of 
the  State  of  California.  Our  Mexican 
colleagues  heard  my  story  l^ter  many 
of  them  came  and  embraced  me.  That 
Is  the  best  form  of  affection  the  Mexi- 
can people  can  show  toward  a  stranger 

Mr  Speaker.  I  came  back  with  m.y 
other  colleagues  with  the  feeling  that 
there  is  .some  m;suncierstandm'.T  m  tiie 
minds  of  the  people  of  Mexico  about  the 
American  people's  attitude  toward  their 
ureal  country  and  their  people  I  think 
we  have  remained  comfortably  uncon- 
cerned for  t<x)  lon.T  as  to  wJiat  our  neii^h- 
bors  in  the  .south  think  about  us.  It  is 
hich  time  that  we  did  a  better  public  re- 
lations job  in  order  to  let  them  know  our 
true  friendly  feelings  We  must  point 
out  frankly  and  truthfully  that  if  there 
was  di.scrimination  again.st  the  Mexican 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  past,  it  does  not  exist  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  our  trip  to  Mexico 
and  our  conference  with  our  Mexican 
coUeaiiues  was  highly  fruitful  It  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  know  personally  the 
leaders  of  the  Mexican  Compress.  I 
think  we  succeeded  in  establishing  t;ood 
contacts  and  promoting  better  relation- 
ship between  the  people  of  Mexico  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  Springer  i 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  pay  my  personal 
tribuU'  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  SaundI.  May  I 
.say  that  Ins  choice  as  vice  chairman  was 
freely  arrived  at  On  the  day  before  we 
left  for  Mexico,  we  met  in  tiie  Vice  Pres- 
ident s  olTice  in  the  other  body  There 
was  present  at  that  tune  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  ch.airman  was  cho.s4>n,  the 
majority  leader  in  the  other  body:  the 
vice  chairman  was  cho.sen,  the  distin- 
iuii.siied  nei'.tleman  from  California  ;  Mr. 
.s.AiND  .  who  very  irreatly  contributed 
personally  to  the  success  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  Mexico.  He  did  an  outstanding 
job  I  think  all  Members  of  this  body 
are  prima  donnas,  but  he  tinik  it  upon 
him.self  to  .see  that  we  were  all  consulted: 
that  we  had  the  best  devices  available 
to  present  our  views 

Mr  Speaker,  when  the  US  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference  with  Mexico  was 
authorized  in  April  of  1960.  many  of  us 
W>ked  foi-ward  with  anticipation  to  the 
first  Mexii  an-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary C»roup  nieetini',  which  finally 
took  place  on  February  6-11,  1961, 
at  Guadalaiara,  Jalisco,  Mexico 

I  know  that  many  of  us  in  the  US 
de!rjatu>n  were  rather  overwhelmed  by 
the  cordial  hospitality  which  welcomed 
Us  at  both  Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  Mexican 
deIei,'ation  and  their  friinds  had  made 
definite  plans  and  were  determined  on 
their  part  to  do  all  possible  to  make  this 
Ctuiference  succ*  ed.  It  was  in  this  kind 
of  an  atmosphere  that  we  are  able  to 
bet;  in  our  discu.ssions 

I  served,  by  appointment  of  the  chair- 
man, the  majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
riEi  D.  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion on  the  Committee  No.  II.  on  foreign 
trade  The  delegates  assigned  to  this 
committee  from  the  House  side  were,  in 
addition  to  myself.  Representatives  Nix, 
Nel.sev,  DiRwiNSKi.  and  Inouyi:  and 
fnin  the  other  body.  Senators  Gore, 
HifKENLOorER.  and  McCarthy.  I  was 
indeed,  pleasantly  surprised  with  this 
appointment,  as  it  is  extremely  rare  that 
one  from  the  minority  party  is  ever  the 
chairman  of  anything.  I  believe  this 
was  due  largely  to  the  feelint,'  of  the 
chairman,  and  the  vice  chairman,  the 
distmuui.shed  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  SatnoI.  that  this  Conference 
m  some  respects  should  be  a  bipartisan 
effort,  which  has  to  a  Kreat  degree  char- 
acterized the  foremn  iwlicy  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  15  years 

I  have  strongly  advocated,  and  am  a 
firm  believer,  in  which  I  am  joined  by 
m.my  of  my  colleatrues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  tliat  the  real  secret  to  peace 
m  the  world  lies  in  the  solution  to  the 
trade  problems  among  countries  of  the 
World  Most  past  wars  have  been 
brought  un  by  the  inability  of  a  country. 
or  a  bloc  of  countries,  to  trade  their 
products  in  the  world  market  A  larwe 
part  of  the.se  fears  contributed  to  the 
origins  of  World  War  II.  Some  of  these 
fears  exist  today  among  many  countries 
of  the  world. 

Wher"  countries  can  trade  their  prod- 
ucts with  each  other  freely  in  the  world 
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market,  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  can  be  most 
I'Hsily  raised. 

President  Eisenhower,  and  more  re- 
ct>ntly  President  Kennedy,  have  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  world  trade 
i>olicy  to  prevent  tensions  between  na- 
t  ions  which  are  trying  to  sell  their  prod- 
uct.s  in  the  world  market. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  delighted 
to  observe  that  trade  has  grown  between 
Mexico  and  tiie  United  States,  espe- 
cially since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Being  on  our  borders.  Mexico,  together 
with  Canada,  are  our  oldest  friends  and 
trading  partners.  This  trade  volume  be- 
tween the  Unitf^d  States  and  Mexico,  on 
both  sides  of  the  borders,  is  bound  to 
grow  and  expand  tremendously  in  the 
next  10  years.  Economic  experts  with 
whom  I  have  consulted,  and  in  whom  I 
have  confidence,  advise  me  there  ts  no 
way  to  stop  thi.s  enormous  trade  expan- 
sion between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  for  one  simple  reason — Mexico 
has  what  we  need  and  we  imdoubtedly 
have  what  Mexico  wants — in  whldi  our 
economies  to  a  large  extent  compliment 
each  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  better  under- 
stand how  this  trade  has  risen  since  1953, 
I  herewith  attach  chart  No.  1,  which 
gives  the  volume  of  trade  with  Mexico 
for  years  1953  tlirough  1960: 

Chakt  1  —Trade  of  the  United  States  tDith 
Mexico.     1953     to    1960.     inclusive     {VS. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  standing  alone 
would  indicate  that  there  was  a  serious 
dollar  deficit  to  Mexico  as  a  result  of  this 
trade.  In  order  to  more  clearly  show 
other  sources  of  Mexican  dollar  income, 
I  herewith  attach  chart  No.  2,  showing 
the  Mexican  net  income  from  tourism  for 
the  years  1953^-59.  also  in  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  same  chart  are  shown 
the  bracero  remittances,  plus  the  net 
balance  to  Mexico.  The  chart  originates 
from  Mexican  sources: 

Chart  2. — ^feIican  net  income  from  tourism, 
1953-59'  pUi.t  bracero  remittances  (from 
Mexican  source  data) 
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It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Mex- 
ico's income  from  tourism  receipts  de- 
rives principally  from  U.S.  residents. 
Thus,  we  might  say  that  for  puiposes  of 
this  discussion  90  percent  of  Mexico's  net 
on  travel  account  is  of  U.S.  origin.  Thus, 
Mexico's  income  on  travel  account,  plus 
remittances  of  bracero.  goes  far  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  what  it  sells  us  and  what 
it  buys  from  us. 

Even  with  this,  there  does  remain  a 
dollar  gap  in  the  overall  exchange  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  help  close  this  gap 
further  in  1960,  we  substantially  raised 
the  Mexican  sugar  quota  import  to  the 
United  States.  Originally.  "befGre  Cas- 
tro," Mexico  had  a  quota  of  64.809  tons 
per  annum.  This  quota  was  raised  by 
successive  increases  in  July  and  August 
to  115,809  tons.  In  addition,  Mexico  was 
assigned  nonquota  purchases  amounting 
to  284.628  tons,  which  brought  the  total 
amount  of  refined  sugar  which  Mexico 
sold  to  t^e  United  States  in  1960  to 
400,437  tons.  These  sales  will  give  sugar 
third  place  in  Mexican  exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1960.  This  increase 
does  Indicate  how  much  we  are  inter- 
ested in  trade  relations  with  our  good 
friend  Mexico. 

Prom  all  of  this,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  wonder  if  there  are  any  real 
differences  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  our  trade  relation. 

There  is  probably  one  fundamental 
difference:  Mexico  in  most  of  its  otrti 
manufacturing  field  is  what  would  gen- 
erally be  termed  a  "protectionist  coun- 
try." The  trend  of  the  United  States 
has  been  toward  a  more  liberal  trade 
policy  which  is  prominently  reflected  in 
its  sponsorship  of  GATT — General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  As 
my  colleagues  all  know,  we  have  been 
trying  by  negotiation  between  the 
countries  who  are  members  of  GATT  to 
generally  reduce  tariffs  by  agreement  to 
allow  freer  trade  intercourse  between  the 
members  of  GATT. 

Although  Mexico  is  not  a  member  of 
GATT,  we  have  extended  to  Mexico  a 
most  preferred  nation  status.  By  this, 
we  have  allowed  Mexico  the  benefit  of  ex- 
ports to  this  country  even  though  in 
many  instances  we  do  not  get  reciprocal 
agreements  from  Mexico  in  our  favor. 

In  spite  of  the  fundamental  differ- 
ences in  our  trade  policy,  it  does  appear 
to  me  that  our  most  imix)rtant  differ- 
ences could  be  localized  to  particular 
products — mostly  agricultural  and  min- 
eral. In  fact,  much  of  the  issue  raised 
and  on  which  our  Mexican  colleagues 
spent  most  of  their  time  was  largely  over 
Individual  products  which  were  re- 
stricted in  the  American  import  mar- 
ket— or  on  products  which  Mexico  felt 
we  unduly  gave  subsidized  export  duties 
In  competition  with  Mexico  in  the  world 
market. 

In  order  to  more  fully  understand  the 
trade  problems  of  Mexico,  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  specific  examples  raised  by 
our  distinguished  Mexican  colleagues  at 
the  Conference. 

I.    COTTON 

Because  Mexico  is  our  largest  com- 
petitor In  the  production  and  export  of 


upland  cotton,  this  commodity  is  an  ever- 
present  problem  in  United  States-Mexi- 
can relations.  However,  cotton  prices 
have  held  film  and  shown  some  upward 
tendency  during  recent  growing  seasons, 
and  Mexican  officials  have  indicated 
general  satisfaction  with  the  U.S.  pro- 
gram for  the  1960-61  crop  year  although 
they  continue  to  urge  eventual  elimina- 
tion of  U.S.  export  subsidies.  Mexican 
cotton  production  for  the  1959-60  crop 
year  was  reported  as  1.9  million  bales 
compared  with  1.7  million  bales  for  the 
previous  year. 

With  the  1958  U.S.  agricultural  legis- 
lation and  i-he  elimination  of  soil  bank 
acreage  reserve  operations.  U.S.  pro- 
duction rose  from  11.5  million  bales  in 
1958-59  to  14.5  million  in  1959-60.  The 
1960-61  crop  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
1959-60  crop.  Reductions  in  the  US 
support  price  for  cotton  have  made  pos- 
sible an  equivalent  reduction  in  the  ex- 
port subsidy  from  8  to  6  cents  per  pound. 
Mexico  and  other  countries  welcomed 
this  action  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
elimination  of  the  two-price  system  for 
cotton.  All  of  this  gives  rise  to  ho[>e  for  a 
reasonable  settlement  of  our  differences 
on  this  product. 

II.    UC^D    AND   ZINC 

My  colleagues  here  in  the  House  know 
what  a  problem  lead  and  zinc  has  been 
to  our  country.  We  do  have  a  national 
defense  effort  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  we  have  an  adequate  domestic  sup- 
ply of  lead  and  zinc  on  hand  at  all  times. 
We  simply  cannot  allow  lead  and  zinc 
to  completely  disappear  from  domestic 
production  as  long  as  the  world  situa- 
tion remains  as  precarious  as  it  has  been 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

We  have  had  demands  on  us  from 
other  countries  for  relaxation  of  im- 
port quotas  on  lead  and  zinc  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  We  have  tried  to  allot  this 
lead  and  zinc  quota  to  our  friends  in  the 
Western  World.  Mexico  has  been  one 
of  those  friends.  In  1956,  the  last  year 
for  which  I  have  figures,  Mexico  sold 
the  United  States  approximately  $31 
million  worth  of  lead  and  zinc.  This  was 
by  far  the  largest  of  any  other  selling  to 
us  when  based  on  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion. We  have  tried  to  treat  lead  and 
zinc  countries  on  terms  of  their  historic 
past  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Mexico  has  one  of  the  highest  historic 
past  exports  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
anticipated  that  Mexico  will  remain  very 
high  on  the  preferred  list  in  the  future. 

III.    COFFEE 

As  my  colleagues  all  know,  we  grow 
no  coffee  in  the  United  States.  We  buy 
all  of  our  coffee  abroad.  The  largest 
export  in  dollars  in  Mexico  to  the  United 
States  has  in  recent  years  been  coffee. 
In  1956,  Mexico  sold  us  approximately 
$87  million  in  coffee. 

The  prosperity  of  coffee  in  recent 
years  has  been  from  very  bad  to  very 
good.  In  short,  coffee  has  experienced 
disaster  in  some  years  and  boundless 
prosperity  in  others.  However,  just  as 
in  the  U.S.  farm  market,  the  coffee  mar- 
ket has  not  been  steady. 

Some  of  this  difficulty  has  been  due 
to  inability  of  the  coffee  countries  to 
agree  on  restrictions  in  production.  We 
have   suggested   to   these   countries   of 
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South  and  CenbrmI  America  that  they 
get  together  on  an  International  coffee 
aRreement  to  stsMllse  prices.  Any  re- 
striction In  production  by  mutual  agree- 
_,    ,  ment  that  la  enforoe«ble   Is  bound   to 

■■■  raise  coffee  prices  to  a  reasonable  figure 

'  "■  We  hare.  In  eaaqace,  agreed  to  abide 

by  the  prices  which  result  from  such  an 
agreement. 

We  have  refused  to  set  up  import  quotas 
and  to  allot  those  among  the  coffee 
countries.  We  have  been  tryintj  to  re- 
move ourselves  from  Import  quou  ar- 
rangements In  accordance  with  the 
trade  policy  we  have  enunciated  since 
1948. 

We  believe  that  Mexico  could  truly 
benefit  from  such  an  agreement  which 
would  certainly  strengthen  its  position 
in  the  sale  of  coffee  to  the  United  States 
in  dollars. 

The  commodities  on  which  there  was 
apprehension  besides  those  above  were 
shrimp,  hard  fibers,  and  sugar 

On  an  of  theac  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  sugar,  it  appears  to  me  that 
improvement  could  be  made  for  their 
trade  with  the  United  States.  With  a 
Jump  of  over  600  percent  In  the  la.st 
year  of  exports  of  sugar  from  Mexico  to 
the  United  States — I  feel  sure  no  reason- 
able person  woxUd  expect  improvement 
in  the  near  future  upon  that  particular 
product.  This  additional  quota  of  su^cir 
is  one  of  the  real  concessions  which  the 
United  States  has  made  to  Mexican 
trade  recently.  In  view  of  the  Cuban 
situation,  it  would  appear  at  this  time 
that  this  additional  concession  would  be 
reasonably  expected  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

My  colleagues.  In  spite  of  fundamental 
differences  in  approach  to  trade.  I  am 
still  of  the  belief  that  Mexico's  problems 
of  trade  with  the  United  States  are 
largely  limited  to  a  half  a  dozen  producLs. 
This  may  not  be  the  whole  problem,  but 
in  my  estimation  it  is  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  problem. 

Mexico  is  one  of  our  two  largest  trad- 
ing partners.  For  a  century  now.  we 
have  enjoyed  the  closest  trade  relations 
with  Mexico.  Mexico  Is  a  great  and 
growing  friend  on  our  southern  border. 
The  outlook  for  trade  both  ways  with 
Mexico  is  generally  good. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  growth  in 
industry  and  manufacture.  I  spent  one- 
half  day  in  Mexico  City  driving  through 
the  newly  created  industrial  portion  of 
Mexico  City.  It  was  modern  industry  in 
the  highest  sense.  This  new  industry 
in  Mexico  makes  it  possible  to  move  .some 
of  the  farm  population  to  the  city.  Con- 
ditions in  the  rural  area  were  extremely 
low  by  our  standards.  In  addition,  Mex- 
ico has  one  of  the  fastest  rising  popula- 
tions In  the  world.  It  Is  approximately 
3  percent  per  year. 
Fanning  cannot  possibly  expect  to  im- 
prove and  expand  sufficiently  to  care 
for  that  rate  of  population  growth.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  been  extremely  tol- 
erant with  reference  to  the  protection 
afforded  local  industries  by  virtue  of 
import  duties. 

This  will  give  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  idea  of  why  trade  is  so  essential  to 
Mexico — why  it  ia  necessary  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  products  in  the  world 
market. 


There  are  factors  favoring  trade  with 
the  United  States  The  ueo«raphical 
proximity  of  the  two  countries  permits 
overland  transportation,  .shorter  haul.s, 
and  greater  services.  1  he  general  com- 
plementary nature  of  the  two  countru^s 
permits  the  products  of  one  country  in 
large  mea.sure  to  .supjilemeiU  l.ho.se  of  the 
other.  In  addition,  lons.standink:  trade 
relation.s  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  have  familiarized  eacii  country 
with  the  products  and  trade  methods  of 
the  other  and  made  them,  to  a  lar^e 
extent,  dependent  upon  each  others 
markets. 

We  are  delinhted  lliat  every  consid- 
eration Ls  beinn  given  to  another  meeting 
between  Mexico — United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  which  will  be 
undertaken  early  m  1962  I  came  away 
from  Mexico  witii  far  Kreater  under- 
standing of  their  trade  problems  than  I 
had  before  this  Conference  When  there 
Is  understanding,  it  is  possible  to  reach 
agreement.  I  t>elieve  we  can  make  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  liie  general 
overall  trade  picture  b«HW(-ti;  the  United 
States  and  Me.xico.  It  is  toward  this 
that  we  shall  be  workin^;  in  the  years 
that  he  ju.st  ahead. 

Mr  SPRINOtlR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.^ent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKI-:R  pro  temjHjre  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  uf  the  ^;entleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAUND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  .Mr.  Spkinger;. 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  me.  ar.d  for 
the  diligent  manner  in  which  he  per- 
formed his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on   Foreign  Trade 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MON^OYA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SaundI  for  yielding  to  me.  I  also 
wish  to  compliment  him.  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  the  gentleman  from 
niinoLs,  for  their  forthrii4ht  and  very 
elucidating  report  on  the  first  Me.vico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference. It  has  been  my  Kood  fortune 
to  attend  other  parliamentary  confer- 
ences heretofore,  but  unequivocally.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  meeting  in 
Guadalajara  tran.sccnds  in  Importance 
and  fruitful  effort  any  previous  meet- 
ing of  this  nature  Tliis  did  not  come 
about  through  accident. 

We  were  blessed  with  the  good  for- 
tune of  a  hospitable  atmosphere  created 
by  a  friendly  nation  and  neiuhbor  upon 
a  solid  foundation  of  mutual  resi)ect  and 
a  desire  for  frank  discussion  across  the 
conference  table. 

As  has  been  explained  during  the  dis- 
cussions today,  the  Mexican  oflQcials 
from  the  President  on  down  to  the  State 
and  municipal  echelon  participated  in 
and  deserve  great  credit  for  the  success 
of  this  joint  venture.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment a.ssigned  some  of  Its  key  per- 
sonnel the  task  of  maJcing  our  stay  most 
pleasant.  Ambassador  Justo  Sierra  was 
with  us  at  all  times  and  he  and  his 
charmuig  lady  certainly  exemplified  the 


true  ho.spitality  which  was  present  dur- 
ing evt  i-y  moment  of  our  stay  in  Mexico. 

Our  group  was  indeed  fortunate  to  be 
headed  by  Senator  MncE  Mansfield,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SmtndI  The  hiKh  prestige  of  Senator 
M^^•s^EI.D  certainly  gave  added  impor- 
tance to  thi.'.  Conference. 

Hi,  words  of  wi.sdom  and  his  pro- 
nouncement.s  were  the  subject  of  much 
di.",cu.ssi()n  and  newspaper  headlines 
throurhout  Mexico  Tlie  Mexican  press 
titatt'd  this  conference  as  one  of  the 
ureat  international  events  between  our 
two  countries  The  Conference  ended  on 
a  hitih  note  when  we  visited  with  the 
Pre.Mdent  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  the 
Honorable  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  His 
words  of  greeting  were  most  L-ratifying. 
for  th.ey  were  sincere  expressions  of  a 
friend  and  neu'hlxir 

It  Is  not  too  infrequent  when  interna- 
tional conferences  on  the  diplomatic 
level  customarily  lend  themselves  to  the 
usual  expressions  of  mutual  regard  for 
each  other's  country  and  people  These 
conferences  are  usually  held  in  an  ex- 
alted atmosphere  which  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  real  ev.ihiatum  of  the  inner 
thinking's  and  sincere  expres>>ions  of  the 
conferees  and  those  whom  they  repre- 
sent This  Conference  did  not  have  this 
type  of  comix)sition  We  oi^ened  as 
brothiis  and  neighbors  the  great  dis- 
cu-ssions  which  might  better  promote 
mutual  understanding  and  the  economic 
and  social  welfare  of  our  respective  coun- 
tries 

Hie  Mexican  spokesmen  were  most 
sincere  in  presenting  their  case,  but 
atx)ve  all  there  w;us  a  manifestation  and 
expressed  desire  to  continue  to  imple- 
ment the  pleasant  relatums  exi>ting  be- 
tween our  two  countries  The.se  expres- 
sions and  declarations  were  devoid  of 
demagMi;ery  I  think  the  words  of  the 
President  of  the  .Mexican  Senate.  S«uia- 
tor  Manuel  Moreno  Sanchez,  expressed 
the  real  thinking  of  the  proud  Mexican 
people  when  he  said  : 

The  Mexlr.-ins  want  to  progress,  but  with 
niir  own  work  and  our  effort.  Only  when  a 
p^'iple  and  an  Individual  work  directly  to- 
ward their  own  enrichment  do  they  feel  dls- 
p<»ed  to  defend  it  That  which  la  charity  or 
gift  entalla  no  work,  and  that  which  la  real- 
ized without  effurt  is  not  defended  and 
hurUIy    appreciated. 

There  was  almost  unanimous  acknowl- 
edgment that  intercommunication  he- 
tween  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  subject  of 
cultural  exchange  is  still  in  the  discussion 
staue,  and  something  should  be  done  to 
animate  its  realization.  Mexico  is  rich 
in  cultural  back^rround,  and  we  could 
stand  a  better  appreciation  of  the  cul- 
tural a.spects  of  Mexican  life.  The  Mexi- 
can arts  and  crafts  are  tlie  marvel  of 
this  hemisphere,  but  still  we  Americans 
know  very  little  about  them.  The  Mexi- 
can people  know  very  little  about  our 
amalgamated  culture,  although  I  must 
admit  that  we  have  not  done  as  much 
to  bring  it  into  public  focus  as  has  our 
sister  Republic  with  respect  to  her  own. 

Our  works  of  art  have  not  been  ex- 
posed and  our  literature.  Including  our 
works  of  history,  has  not  been  translated 
and  thus  has  not  been  made  available 
to  the  Mexican  student  or  reader.    Go- 
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caslonally,  you  find  a  translation  of  an 
American  publication,  but  this  hardly 
represents  the  effort  required  for  bring- 
ing closer  our  two  peoples.  Our  State 
Department  could  do  well  to  Initiate  a 
bilateral  program  for  the  translation  of 
books  selected  by  a  representative  panel 
or  agency.  The  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese are  flooding  Latin  American  librar- 
ies today  with  free  publications  while  we 
remain  dormant  In  this  very  vital  field 
of  intercommunication.  The  Mexicans 
want  some  acUon  In  this  regard,  and  they 
want  to  be  a  part  of  this  effort.  They 
also  want  to  exchange  students  with  our 
American  universities  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  and  tliey  want  to  make  available 
their  facilities  for  American  students 
who  yearn  to  better  understand  the 
Latin. 

Mexico  today  fully  appreciates  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  ties  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  it  stands  before 
the  world  as  a  nation  in  its  own  right 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  own  people.  Its  program  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  is  ssrmboUc  and 
ix>rtends  a  greater  future.  In  the  mean- 
time it  exhorts  its  neighbors  for  cooper- 
ation toward  the  accomplishment  of 
these  goals.  I  know  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment will  not  lose  sight  of  this,  but 
we  must  not  be  complacent  and  wait  for 
diplomacy  by  reaction. 

Our  Department  of  State  should  and 
must  Initiate  a  program  of  how  best  to 
implement  the  existing  friendship  be- 
tween these  two  nations  and  then  act 
afnrmatively  in  making  felt  the  good 
neighborliness  which  enccmipasses  feel- 
ing and  cooperative  action. 

Much  more  can  be  said  about  our  short 
visit,  and  while  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  in  Latin  American  affairs.  I  do 
state  that  Mexico  is  the  gateway  to 
Latin  America,  and  the  nation  which  can 
give  the  reqtiired  balance  to  our  future 
posture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Other  nations  respect  it,  and  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  its  prestige  as  a  nec- 
essary requirement  for  solidarity  among 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoNTOTAl.  He  did  an  out- 
standing service,  I  think,  in  the  commit- 
tee on  which  he  served  and  certaiidy  was 
one  of  the  hardest  worldng  members  we 
had  at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Spkingkr  ]  in  paying  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  for  the 
wonderful  Job  he  did  and  contribution 
he  made  to  the  Conference  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  delegation. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 
Being  one  of  the  members  of  our  dde- 
gatlon  to  this  Interparliamentary  Con- 


ference, may  I  say  that  it  was  indeed  an 
honor  and  an  opportunity  far  greater 
than  I  think  we  realized  when  we  started 
on  the  trip. 

I  would  be  failing  in  a  courtesy  and  a 
compliment  if  I  did  not  mention  the  out- 
standing work  that  was  done  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Saund]  £is 
vice  chairman  of  the  delegation.  His 
closing  speech  in  this  Conference  was 
one  that  touched  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  delegation  and  he  cer- 
tainly made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  representatives  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  likewise  fail  if  I  did  not  com- 
pliment my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  on  the  fine 
job  he  did.  As  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  spoken,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  I  think  in  more 
ways  than  one  his  efforts  were  fruitful 
because  he  could  speak  the  language  of 
the  people,  the  Spanish  language.  It 
was  very  Interesting  and  very  effective 
to  have  a  member  of  our  delegation  step 
up  to  them  and  speak  in  their  own 
tongue.  It  was  a  great  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting. 

The  piupose  of  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  is  that  the 
Latin- American  countries  are  important 
to  us  and  certainly  Mexico  is  a  key  to  the 
Latin-American  cotmtries.  While  they 
are  a  close  neighbor  of  ours,  it  certainly 
can  be  said  that  in  many  respects  they 
are  almost  strangers  to  us,  and  I  think 
that  is  our  fault.  Here  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  with  them.  I  think 
when  we  talk  about  problems,  certainly 
in  order  to  settle  problems  you  must  have 
understanding,  you  must  have  confi- 
dence. Unless  you  cultivate  an  atmos- 
phere where  these  things  can  be  estab- 
lished, there  is  little  chance  that  we  can 
have  that  climate  so  necessary  for  under- 
standing. 

It  was  one  of  the  touching  things  of 
the  entire  trip. 

I  could  discuss  at  some  length  some  of 
the  things  that  were  covered,  such  as  cul- 
tural exchange  in  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
Mexico.  However,  and  I  mention  this 
because  it  is  along  my  line,  as  a  farmer, 
at  the  reception  I  met  a  dealer  in  Inter- 
national Harvester  products.  We  had 
a  disctission  about  the  agricultural  sit- 
uation in  Mexico.  In  Mexico  they  have 
preserved  all  the  genetic  strains  of  com 
from  which  our  hybrids  have  been  de- 
veloped. He  called  to  my  attention  that 
they  have  developed  a  blight-resistant 
potato.  Sometimes  we  think  we  are 
ahead  in  the  United  States,  but  actually 
there  is  much  we  can  learn  from  Mexico. 
We  might  be  Inclined  to  have  the  opin- 
ion that  Mexico  needs  us,  but  I  might  bet- 
ter say  that  we  need  Mexico.  There  is 
much  we  can  do  in  the  way  of  continuing 
better  relations,  there  is  much  we  can  do 
In  a  better  exchange  with  Mexico. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  disturbs 
all  of  us,  and  that  is  that  in  view  of  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  we  received  and 
the  tremendous  amount  of  effort  they 
extended  in  our  behalf,  we  are  wondering 
if  we  can  duplicate  it  when  they  come  to 
the  United  States.  We  hope  we  can,  but 
it  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  again  compliment 


him  on  the  fine  job  he  did  representing 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  As  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation.  Committee  No.  2, 1  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nxlsxn].  He 
worked  hard  and  long  and,  certainly, 
was  a  valuable  contributor  to  all  of  our 
discussions  with  the  Mexican  delega- 
tion on  trade.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
experiences  I  have  ever  had,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  work  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  join  my  eminent  col- 
league in  expressing  our  appreciation  for 
the  fine  contribution  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  toward  the  success 
of  the  Conference,  and  to  express  our 
thanks  for  the  wonderful  spirit  of  gaiety 
and  friendliness  which  he  showed 
throughout  our  stay  in  Mexico.  I  will 
repeat  what  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota has  said.  Oiu*  Mexican  colleagues 
opened  their  hearts  to  us,  and  really 
gave  us  a  genuine  welcome.  My  big 
fear  is — are  we  going  to  be  able  to  dupli- 
cate that?  With  all  of  the  members  of 
the  delegation  working  together,  we 
should  be  able  to  reciprocate,  partially 
at  least,  when  we  host  the  conference  in 
the  United  States  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  each  one 
of  the  Members  for  their  fine  contri- 
butions. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  delegation, 
not  only  for  his  remarks  here  today,  but 
more  especially  for  the  remarks  he  de- 
Uvered  in  Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City. 
I  think  the  censensus  of  opinion,  as  I 
know  the  chairman  has  pointed  out  here, 
was  that  whereas  in  the  past  some  of  the 
international  parliamentary  meetings 
have  not,  perhaps,  achieved  an  area  of 
respect,  and  an  area  of  success,  I  think 
this  first  meeting  of  the  United  States- 
Mexican  interparliamentary  sessions  did 
result  in  creating  a  better  feeling  of 
good  will,  of  mutual  respect,  and  under- 
standing. Certainly,  my  colleague  and 
fellow  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  chairman  of  our  dele- 
gation, deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  guiding  our  delegation  so  that  we 
could  achieve  this  area  of  respect  and 
imderstanding,  and  I  think,  bringing  our 
meeting  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  SAUND.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  to  close  our  re- 
marks with  this  statement:  Our  trip  to 
Mexico,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
delegation,  was  a  tremendous  success. 
We  came  back  with  the  genuine  feeling 
that  the  Mexicans  are  our  close  and 
warm  friends.  They  are  seeking  even  a 
closer  relationship  than  has  heretofore 
existed  between  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
am  hoping  that  through  future  meetings 
we  will  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  closer  and 
warmer  friendship  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remai*ks  in 
this  subject. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Without 
^1  J  objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

IIS  I  9  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DERWIN8KI.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  who  served  at 
the  recent  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  in  Guadala- 
jara in  this  report  of  our  accompli.sh- 
ments. 

Our  purpose  this  afternoon  is  to  ac- 
quaint the  Members  of  Congress.  \n  par- 
ticular, and  through  them  the  citizen.s 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  nature  of 
our  discussions  with  the  Mexican  legis- 
lators, the  problems  we  di.scussed.  th<> 
viewpoints  we  exchanged,  and  the  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  that 
exist  between  our  respective  countries 

First,  may  I  join  with  my  coUeaKue.N 
in  emphasizing  the  friendly  spirit  and 
cooperation  that  was  displayed  by  our 
Mexican  countei-parts.  their  associates, 
and  the  citizens  of  Mexico  with  whom 
we  came  in  contact.  May  I  also  state 
that  m  my  humble  opinion  the  drlega- 
tion  that  represented  the  Conijre.ss  con- 
centrated its  utmost  energy  to  the  task 
that  was  before  us  in  establishing  the 
basis  for  a  successful  exchange  of  views 
between  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  elected  repro-,ontativfs  nf 
the  Mexican  people. 

We  must  recognize  that  oui  long  his- 
torical relationship  with  our  neighbor  to 
the  south  was  marked  in  its  early  years 
by  a  great  deal  of  strife  although  the  la.sc 
113  years  have  consisted  of  continuous 
friendship  and  effective  coordination  in 
many  programs  between  the  respect' vt- 
nations  and  our  respective  nidividual 
citizens  It  IS  certainly  our  hope  that  the 
future  will  continue  to  prove  our  ability 
to  solve  mutual  problems  m  a  manner 
acceptable  to  both,  and  that  the  mutual 
desire  for  world  peace  and  self-deter- 
mination for  all  nations,  especially  tho.se 
now  enslaved  under  the  bloody  banner 
of  communism  will  provide  us  with  the 
inspiration  to  effectively  work  together 

My  colleagues  have  discussed  in  detail 
many  of  the  points  raised  in  the  various 
sessions  of  this  first  Mexico- United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference 
We  reali/e  that  especially  in  the  field  of 
foreign  investments  thez'e  are  areas  in 
which  differences  of  opinion  are  quite 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  this  mu- 
tual appreciation  of  each  others  prob- 
lems that  we  speak  of  will  go  far  to  help 
this  situation.  We  respect  the  desire  of 
the  Mexican  Government  to  encourage 
the  continued  flow  of  tourists  into  its 
country  and  we  are  especially  mindful 
of  the  great  volume  of  trade  which  is 
carried  on  between  our  two  coimtnes 

One  of  the  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween our  respective  delegations  was  the 
realization  that  increased  trade  would 
improve  the  living  standards  of  all  i>eo- 
ples  and  would  be  a  great  stride  toward 
lessening  international  tensions  in  de- 
veloping mutually  sound  business  ar- 
rangements on  both  sides  of  the  border 

We  of  the  American  delegation  do  ap- 
preciate the  obviously  prominent  posi- 
tion that  Mexico  holds  in  Latin  America 
Mexico  is  blessed  with  tremendous  re- 
.sources.  basically  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, excellent  geographic  location, 
and.  above  all.  the  priceless  asset  of  an 
able  and  dedicated  people      Among  her 


neighbors  to  the  south.  Mexico  i.s  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  stable  nations 
of  the  hemisphere  Most  certainly  we 
join  in  this  appreciation  of  the  prom- 
inence of  Mexico  m  all  hemispheric 
matters 

However.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
an  asi)ect  which  is  ovt  r  and  above  thf 
questions  of  border  piobierns  trade,  and 
all  the  other  technicitl  ilt  ms  we  dl•<•us^etl 
at  the  Conference. 

It  was  obviou.s  to  mi'  in  mv  di.'^cussions 
with  Mexican  citi/t-ns  ihat  they  share 
with  the  pt'oplf  o'  the  United  States  an 
apprtTiation  for  truly  representativf 
'jovernment  They  ^hare  with  us  thr 
realization  that  atheistic  rommunism  is 
contrary  to  the  beliefs  n1  all  p'-oplc  wlio 
cherish  the  principles  of  freedom 

The  Mexican  people  aie  religiou.s. 
Idealistic,  rightfully  proud  of  their  his- 
torical heiitagf  vigorous  in  def-nst-  of 
their  [Kilitiral  liberties,  ant.  m  addition, 
they  maintain  a  ju.st  piide  in  the  ac- 
(  ompl.shments  collectively  and  individu- 
allv  of  their  own  citi/ens  The  Mexican 
people  repiesent  theiefoie  a  great  bul- 
wark against  the  spread  of  coninmnisin 
in  Latin  America  They  are  aware  of 
Khf  tremendous  lole  that  we  as  then 
neighboring  country  play  in  so  main 
ways  in  helping  to  d»velop  their  nation  s 
economy  They  are  mindful  of  the  cen- 
tury-long record  of  friendshii)  between 
the  Mexican  and  Unit-ed  States  <-iti/ens 
They  are  aware  that  the  future  holds  for 
them  and  all  free  peoples  both  a  ptoniise 
as  well  as  a  challenge  thnt  !<  known  to 
all  nf  U.S 

There  cannot  be  inisunderst.mding  be 
tween    governments    or    between    people 
when  the  ability  to  meet,  communirate 
exchange  opinions,  and  uKxlerate  pmb 
lems  Ls  constantly  available 

We  have  laid  the  groundwork  in  this 
fust  Mexico-United  State's  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  for  success  of  our 
frture  conferences  It  is  my  pei.-onal 
belief  that  through  this  means  we  will 
effectively  increa.se  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  our  governments  a.s 
well  as  private  citi/ens  m  both  countries 
in  their  econmnic,  educational  and  cul- 
tural cooi>eration 

Much  more  can  be  .said  by  each  of  us 
in  discussing  this  eminently  succes.sful 
Conference  with  our  friends  to  the  .soutti 
My  colleagues  iiave  spoken  eloquentlv 
on  this  subject,  and  I  personally  felt 
greatly  privileged  to  have  served  witii 
the  dedicated  delegation  that  repre- 
sented the  United  St.ites 


ij:ts  keep  red  chin.a  out  of 

the  unitfd  nations 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ^^entleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
4-day  meeting  in  Canada  as  a  member 
of  the  American  delegation,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  to  the  joint  ITnited  ."^tates- 
Canadian  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence     I  was  honored  to  bo  selected  as  a 


memtji'i  of  the  delegation  l)y  our  distin- 
.;ui.->hed  Sp»>aker  and  to  serve  m  an  or- 
ganization which  is  coming  to  have  in- 
creasing significance  m  relations  between 
our  two  countries  At  the  proper  time 
the  formal  report  on  this  Conference  will 
bt^  filed  and  will  become  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  the  House  How- 
ever as  one  individual  member  of  the 
dele".ation  I  am  taking  this  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  one  item 
which  I  think  is  of  particular  conct  ••n 
and  which  will  not  feature  in  any  detail 
in  the  tormal  report  itself 

Mr  Speaker  may  I  say  (iist  of  all  that 
I  found  our  conferences  extremely  help- 
ful, particularlv  in  strengthening  the 
close  cooperation  that  must  exist  be- 
tween our  two  countries  if  the  defen.se 
of  North  America  is  to  be  maintained 
Anyone  who  Irxiks  at  a  globe  can  appre- 
ciate that  full  Canadian  cooperation  is 
absolu't'ly  essential  to  Western  Hemi- 
sphere defense  either  m  an  age  of 
manned  bomber.s  or  an  age  of  mi.ssiles 
Hie  iDute  of  attack  fiom  Soviet  Ru.ssia 
■s  over  the  North  Pole  I  think  our  de- 
liberations both  m  Ottaw  a  and  in  Quebec 
were  highly  productive  and  served  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  misunderstand- 
ings iind  to  promote  .some  of  the  common 
interests  which  must  be  promottxl  if  our 
mutual  defense  is  to  remain  strong  I 
was  impre.ss«Hl.  too  with  the  willmgne.ss 
of  Canadian  leadeis  to  support  us  in  our 
effoi  ts  here  III  America  to  provide  fresh 
leadership  for  the  non-Communist  world 
in  fields  other  than  military  matters 

The  formal  report  which  our  Confer- 
ence issiifxi  to  the  press  was  a  friendly 
and  harmonious  one  But  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  will  understand  me 
when  I  siiv  th.it  not  all  the  areas  of  dif- 
ference between  our  two  countries  have 
been  eliminated  We  have  been  told  that 
in  recent  years  some  anti-Amencan  .sen- 
timent has  even  upon  f>ccasion  been  gen- 
erated north  of  the  border,  and  it  is 
I)robabl\  true  that  we  in  this  country 
have  t)een  inclined  to  take  our  Canadian 
neiu'hlx)rs  ;i  little  bit  too  much  for 
granted  I  would  judge  that  from  here 
out  wt'  in  this  country  are  going  to  have 
fo  work  just  a  little  bit  harder  at  main- 
taining our  friendship  w  ith  Canada  than 
we  have  been  doing  m  the  past,  just  as 
we  are  al.so  going  to  h.ive  to  work  a  little 
bit  harder  to  maintain  our  friendship 
with  our  sister  republics  to  the  .south 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  what  I 
saw  in  Canada  and  the  deliberations  that 
t(X)k  place  in  our  conference,  the  biggest 
single  p)olicy  issue  which  is  likely  to  di- 
vide our  two  countries  in  the  days  to 
come  will  be  the  issue  of  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Here  in 
America  a  majority  of  Members  of  both 
this  House  and  of  the  other  body  have 
already  gone  on  record  publicly  opposing 
admi.ssion  of  Red  China.  Our  delegation 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Conference 
t(X)k  this  .same  position  in  our  delibera- 
tions and  I  want  at  this  time  to  pay  par- 
ticular tribute  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Mr.  Dodd. 
and  to  the  distinugi-shed  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  Mr  Fong.  for  their  forth- 
rmht  and  outs{x)ken  leadership  in  ex- 
pressing the  sen.se  of  Congress  on  this 
issue  Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
feelini:   among   even  fairly  conservative 
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Canadians  on  this  issue  simply  does  not 
square  with  our  own.  Canadians  are  not 
only  inclined  to  feel  that  the  inclusion  of 
Red  China  in  the  United  Nations  may  be 
desirable,  but  they  feel  even  more 
strongly,  if  I  read  the  signs  correctly, 
that  inclusion  of  Red  China  in  any  dis- 
armament talks  is  both  a  desirable  and  a 
necessary  step — a  position,  incidentally, 
which  was  vigorously  opposed  by  mem- 
bers of  our  own  delegation  throughout 
discussions  of  the  Conference. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  formal 
release  issued  by  the  Conference  does 
avoid  any  reference  to  these  differences 
of  view,  and  it  is  perhaps  evra  possible 
that  in  deference  to  the  United  States 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  representative 
in  the  United  Nations  will  continue  for 
a  time  to  vote  against  the  admission  of 
Red  China,  although  I  must  say  that 
since  coming  t)ack  from  Ottawa  I  have 
seen  press  reports  that,  indicate  the  con- 
trary. But  the  extent  of  the  difference 
betw  een  us  on  this  issue  underlines  in  my 
judgment  the  urgent  need  for  us  in 
America  to  do  a  better  selling  Job  with 
our  allies  and  neighbors  on  the  basic 
Impropriety  and  folly  of  permitting  any 
country  to  shoot  its  way  into  an  organ- 
ization whose  preamble  dedicates  its 
members  to  the  pursuit  of  peace. 

So  long  as  Red  Clilna  is  committed  to 
the  kind  of  international  piracy  which 
she  has  pursued,  carrying  on  war  against 
the  United  Nations  and  Irresponsibly 
Imprisoning  American  citizens,  she  can- 
not possibly  serve  any  useful  purpose  in 
the  world  organization,  and  any  serious 
discussions  on  disarmament  with  a  na- 
tion committed  to  such  a  policy  can  only 
be  fruitless  and  disruptive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  these  observa- 
tions not  in  an  attempt  to  exaggerate 
differences  between  ourselves  and  oiu" 
neighbors  to  the  north,  who  received  us 
in  such  a  friendly  and  hospitable  man- 
ner and  with  whom  we  share  so  many 
common  interests  and  objectives,  but 
rather  In  an  effort  to  report  honestly  and 
fairly  to  the  Members  of  this  House  a 
situation  which  does  exist  and  which 
in  my  judgment  does  have  serious  Im- 
plications for  the  future  and  of  which 
it  is  well  for  us  to  be  aware  of  now  while 
there  Is  still  time  to  deal  with  it. 


US.    PAR    EAST    LST'S    SHOULD   BE 
AMERICAN  MANNED 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
it  was  reported  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  that  In  the  Par 
East  there  are  up  to  17  public  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  flying  the  US.  flag. 
but  manned  entirely  by  Japanese  aliens 
from  masters  on  down  to  seamen.  These 
are  LST's  In  the  fleet  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  MSTS  pas^s  a 
reported  fixed  management  fee  of  $496,- 
400  per  annum  to  the  American  Ship 
Operating   Corp.,   a  Japanese  shipping 


firm,  to  operate  the  vessels,  and  it  is 
estimated  their  total  annual  operating 
cost  is  an  additional  $4^2  million. 

At  the  same  time,  MSTS  itself  main- 
tains a  staff  of  nearly  500  persons  in  the 
Far  East  fully  capable  of  managing  these 
vessels  along  with  the  other  ships 
manned  by  U.S.  civil  service  crews  it  al- 
ready directly  operates  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  reason  I  speak  today  is  to 
urge  MSTS  to  operate  directly  these  ves- 
sels with  UjS.  civil  service  crews. 

In  response  to  inquiries  regarding  the 
alien  operation  of  these  Government  ves- 
sels Members  of  Congress  were  informed 
by  the  commander  of  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  that  it  was  con- 
sidered important  to  International  rela- 
tions and  to  be  in  support  of  the  Japa- 
nese economy.  Yet  subsequently,  on 
November  17  of  last  year,  because  of  our 
seriously  adverse  balance-of-payments 
situation  the  President  issued  a  directive 
calling  on  all  Government  agencies  to 
make  every  effort  to  improve  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments situation.  The  action 
I  recommend  can  quickly  help  toward 
this  end  and  is  fully  in  accord  with  the 
directive. 

It  is  interesting  that  MSTS  recently 
shifted  Its  reasons  for  continuing  to  op- 
erate these  ships  with  alien  crews. 
MSTS  now  claims  it  would  cost  about  $1 
million  to  reconfigure  the  vessels  to  min- 
imum Coast  Guard  standards  for  Amer- 
ican merchant  seamen  and  their  essen- 
tial military  characteristics  would  be 
deteriorated  in  the  process.  This  might 
be  the  result  if  the  ships  were  simply 
shifted  to  contract  ojjeration  under  a 
U.S.  contractor.  But  it  need  not  be  the 
result  if  MSTS  assumes  operation  of  the 
vessels  directly,  itself,  using  civil  service 
crews  and  that  is  why  I  suggest  this 
course  of  action.  Although  MSTS  has 
a  policy  of  conforming  its  directly  op- 
erated ships  to  Coast  Guard  standards, 
it  is  policy  only  and  not  an  inflexible  one 
at  that.  There  is  ample  precedent  for 
waiving  that  policy.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  MSTS  has  sent  its  ships  on 
arctic  operations  in  the  past,  it  has  sim- 
ply surrendered  up  its  Coast  Guard  cer- 
tificates and  operated  under  its  own 
standards.  The  same  could  be  done 
here.  This  would  avoid  the  need  for  any 
costly  reconfiguration  of  the  LST's  and 
their  military  characteristics  need  not 
be  deteriorated  one  lota. 

Using  American  citizen  civil  service 
crews  hired  out  of  the  west  coast  MSTS 
headquarters  to  crew  the  MSTS  public 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  now  manned 
by  aliens,  and  canceling  the  need  to  pay 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  dol- 
lars to  a  foreign  management  company 
to  administer  the  operation  would  aid 
immeasiu^bly  in  halting  the  outflow  of 
funds  and  would  increase  employment 
for  American  seamen  once  again. 

We  have  been  magnanimous  in  our 
relations  with  Japan  since  the  close  of 
World  War  H.  She  is  a  valued  ally  to- 
day. She  stands  fourth  in  world  rank 
of  shipping,  not  including  Liberia.  She 
stands  third  in  shipbuilding  while  we 
stand  eighth.  The  Japan  shipping  guide, 
1959-60  edition,  indicates  a  commend- 
able increase  in  Japanese  maritime  la- 
bor.   Our  own  vmemployment  is  as  high 


as    40    percent   in    American    maritime 
unions  according  to  their  records. 

The  Japanese  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  industrious  efforts  and  success  in 
their  shipping  policies.  The  Japanese 
economy  most  certainly  does  not  nejd 
to  be  supported  in  this  regard.  The  pol- 
icy of  our  own  Government  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  MSTS  vessels  must  be  scru- 
tinized in  relation  to  our  national  defense 
and  our  national  economy,  as  well  as  our 
world  position  in  overall  commerce. 
The  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
concerned  with  many  problems  includ- 
ing the  problems  of  defense,  domestic 
unemployment,  and  the  adverse  balance 
of  pajrments.  All  these  factors  are 
closely  related  in  the  maritime  field. 

America's  position  as  a  great  world 
power  was  established  through  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  influence  of  seapower 
on  history.  The  U.S.  Navy  is  the  great- 
est navy  in  the  world  today.  We  are 
taking  far-reaching  steps  to  keep  our 
Navy  in  step  with  the  nuclear  age  so  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  most  powerful  in 
the  world.  This  is  the  correct  way  for 
the  United  States  to  contribute  to  world 
peace.  To  be  strong  enough  to  deter 
other  nations  from  attack  or  to  win  If 
attacked  is  our  aim. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is 
actually  a  very  large  factor  in  America's 
strength  and  greatness  In  more  than  one 
important  respect. 

First,  American  Merchant  ships 
maimed  by  American  seamen  are  ab- 
solutely essential  as  auxiliaries  to  our 
combat  navy  in  transporting  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  supplies  and  the  millions 
of  members  in  our  Armed  Forces  to 
points  of  action  around  the  world  in 
time  of  war  or  other  great  emergency. 

Second,  America's  greatness  in  the 
world  in  time  of  peace  depends  upon  our 
commerce  with  the  world.  Ships  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine,  manned  by  Amer- 
ican citizen  seamen,  are  the  only  real 
certainty  we  have  that  our  commerce 
cannot  be  stifled  at  the  whim  of  foreign- 
owned  shipping  interests. 

Third,  when  built  in  the  United  States, 
the  construction  of  ships  requires  mate- 
rials from  every  section  of  the  country. 
Thus,  American  citizens  all  over  the 
country  have  employment  in  oiu*  ship- 
yards and  in  factories  where  machinery 
and  equipment  for  ships  are  manufac- 
tured. 

We  have  rightly  built  and  maintained 
a  strong  Navy  at  sea  and  have  taken 
measures  to  maintain  high  training  and 
morale  standards  for  naval  personnel. 
But  where  are  our  merchant  ships  and 
merchant  seamen  today?  Where  are 
the  thousands  of  ships  that  supplied  our 
Armed  Forces  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  our  commerce  after  World  War  n? 
Where  are  the  thousands  of  American 
merchant  seamen  who  sailed  the  dancer- 
ous  seas  in  those  ships? 

Quite  a  number  of  those  ships  were 
sold  to  foreign  interests  at  a  fraction  of 
their  cost  to  us  to  engage  in  competition 
with  American  shipping.  Others  are 
moored  in  idleness  being  used  as  storage 
for  idle  farm  surplus  grain.  More  are 
In  backwash  ship  boneyards  rusting  into 
oblivion.  They  are  long-term  capital 
losses  our  people  paid  for  in  taxes. 
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lUll  W^  *^®  making  only  a  halfhearted  ef- 

fort  in  modern  shipbuilding  to  maintain 
our  flag  on  the  se«a  in  world  commerce 
We  are  building  one  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship.  We  are  build  ins  very- 
few  conventional  powered  merchant 
ships.  As  of  January  1, 1960.  the  United 
States  had  sunk  from  first  to  eighth  place 
in  merchant  ship  construction  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  It  is  obvious  that 
employment  in  the  American  ship  con- 
struction industry  has  shrurik  by  thou- 
sands of  workers,  while  employment  of 
shipyard  workers  has  increased  in  for- 
eign lands  where  ships  are  being  con- 
structed, some  with  American  funds 

There  are  those  in  the  Goveriuneuc 
who  are  far-sighted  enough  to  know  that 
a  fast,  modem  merchant  fleet  is  of  vital 
importance  to  national  defense  and  to 
maintain  America's  commerce  so  vital 
to  our  domestic  well-being.  New  .ships 
have  been  designed  and  will  be  built  over 
the  coming  years.  We  have  the  know- 
how,  we  have  the  workers.  We  i\f.'isi  to 
cultivate  our  will  to  do. 

Adm.  Ralph  Wilson.  U.S.  Navy  retired 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Man- 
time  Board  and  himself  a  former  com- 
mander. MSTS,  In  a  recent  addre.ss  to 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  Port  of  Lo.s 
Angeles-Long  Beach.  Calif  .  is  quoted  as 
stating: 

The  maintenance  of  our  supply  lines  i.s  .v 
matter  far  too  vital  for  us  to  cede  them  t,> 
shipa  of  countries  who  may  for  pohtical  or 
economic  reiisons  effect  sudden  itncl  dnusti' 
reductions  or  changes  In  services  utTered  to 
.\merican  Importers  and  exporters  This  ha.s 
happened  to  us  In  the  past,  with  palnfu; 
resul's   to   our   industry   and   ai?nc\iifurp 

He  is  quoted  as  further  .stating  that 
the  decade  of  the  sixties  is  nut  the  time 
for  thi-s  country  to  place  reliance  on  the 
merchant  fleets  of  foreit:n  nations, 
whether  they  be  allies  or  ship.-,  under  the 
flaKS  of  neutral  countries. 

And  what  about  the  seamen  who  must 
sail  these  ships?  Where  are  the  men 
who  .sailed  the  Liberty  ships  through 
icy  submarine-infested  seas  to  Mur- 
mansk and  brought  the  troops,  ammuni- 
tion oil  and  other  supplies  through  to 
Guadalcanal  and  later  to  Korea?  They. 
too.  helped  in  our  struggle  for  victory. 
The  majority  of  them  no  longer  follow 
the  sea  Even  of  those  who  have  made 
the  sea  a  peacetime  career,  many  are 
out  of  jobs  and  forced  ashore  to  add  to 
the  ranks  of  other  unemployed  workers. 
Many  of  these  men  feel  they  have  been 
sold  out  by  our  Government  They  cite 
our  Government's  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service's  policy  of  operating 
these  public  vessels  with  Japane.se  crews 
and  have  requested  an  inquiry  be  made 
imo  this  operation. 

American  seamen  are  not  permitted  to 
sail  on  American  ships  without  an  ex- 
haustive security  check  and  validation 
by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  yet  the 
Government  permits  aliens  who  owe  no 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  to  take  com- 
plete charge  of  the  operation  of  ships 
operating  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

In  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  we  have 
helped  the  vanquished  and  the  victors 
in  a  troubled  world.  To  do  so  we  first 
had  to  become  the  greatest  seapower  in 
the  world.  Our  policy  of  greatnes-s  was 
implemented    by    American   seamen    in 


American  ships  Their  service  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  Americas  his- 
tory 

American  seamen,  in  .^meiican  ship-> 
supported  by  Americans,  made  us  the 
greatest  seajx)wer  in  the  world,  and  this 
policy  must  continue  so  we  can  uma.:. 
the  greatest  nation  m  the  world 


CriAIION  FOR    A   COMMIMIV 

Mr  DKVINF  Mi  Speaker  I  a^k 
unanimous  riin,srnt  that  the  gentle- 
woman fiom  Ohio  I  Mrs  Bolton  I  ma.v 
extend  h*  :  n-marks  at  thi.^  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPFAKER  pro  t.inpoie  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ^Tntleman 
from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  BOI.ION  Mi  Speak<i  it  is 
with  L-re.'it  pride  m  m\  liomt-  community 
that  I  mrlud"  in  the  Rfcori)  the  Cita- 
tion fo'  a  Community  uhich  accom- 
panied the  auard  presented  to  the  cit> 
of  Cleveland  Ohio,  by  the  Institute  of 
International    Education 

Thi.s  :iward  was  niesented  in  recoKni- 
tion  of  the  program  of  the  Cleveland 
Council  on  World  Affairs  for  foreign 
student-s  and  visitors  The  citation  de- 
scrit>-  >ome  of  the  thint's  that  have  bt-en 
accom;)lish«'d  I  hope  it  \<.ill  bt'  an  in- 
spiration to  other  communities  inter- 
ested in  e'-tabh^lun;;  people-to-people 
relations  of  depth  and  meanim; 

TTie  award  was  accepted  bv  Mavoi 
Celfbrezze  in  San  Francisco  la>t  Dtxem- 
ber  The  mayor  presented  it  to  the 
Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs  at 
the  3rSth  annual  Iunche<>n  on  February 
2.3 

ClT\TIo.s   »'.R  A  CoMMUNITT 

To  the  city  of  Cleveland,  a  dynamic  inter- 
national center  on  the  shores  of  L*ike  Erie 
the  Institute  of  International  Eilucaruui 
present*  tl«  nwiird  for  dlstlngiU.shed  service 

Two  ye  irs  ago  HE  presented  Its  cc)nimunit> 
a'Aiird  to  the  town  of  Burns,  K  ms  which 
h<i.H  J.  populiitl'jn  of  310  c;evel:incl,  Ohl" 
with  more  than  a  million  people  of  diverse 
natKjnal  backgrounds,  denionstrare.s  how  u 
(freat  metropolitan  Industrial  center  cm 
organize  It.self  to  p.irtlcipate  actively  in 
world  affairs 

The  cosmopohf.in  h:iclcground  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Cleveland  expl.ilns  in  part  Its  slgniri- 
c.int  role  In  welconUng  visiters  from  other 
nations  Newton  D  Baker,  a  chstlngui.shed 
citizen  'if  the  city,  was  the  sp.irlcpini<  whir!: 
Ignltefl  fi>rmal  organl/atii  ai  of  the  com- 
miuurv  In  Ut:24  Mr  B.iker  s*  im'ilat»'(l  .i 
program  of  .adult  education  m  foreign  affair^ 
which  resulted  In  the  Cleveland  Council  on 
World  Aff  ilrs  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  Cleveland  Criuncll  has  Hupp<:.rted 
a  stror'K  program  for  International  exchange 
of  vl^ltor!^  which  h.i.s  been  a  model  for  .sin^tlar 
groups   thri 'U({hi>ut    the  country 

An  international  center,  largely  supporteil 
by  f'lr^ign  .md  U  .'S  .student  fees,  wiis  est.ib- 
ll.shed  Ttiere  activities  vary  from  the  firs' 
faltering  steps  of  b,illrix)m  d.mclng  to  livelv 
deh.i'es  on  cruci.il  (lucstlon.s  in  whifh  prom- 
inent, Clevel.md  business  and  professional 
men  p.ir'icipate  In  turn,  the  235  foreign 
students  from  52  coiuUrles  enrolled  in  the 
5  universities  of  Cle\ela;id  have  taken 
p.irt  m  a  wide  variety  of  community  pro- 
grams which  last  year  lnv.ilvc<l  more  th.iii 
7  000  citizens 

The  warm  reception  of  foreign  student.s  is 
not  Clevelands  only  concern  Four  hundred 
dix-tors  from  abroad  wh-)  serve  as  resident.s 
and  urerns  in  the  iKjepitals.  hundretl.s  of 
short-term   foreign  vlaltors.  and  trainees  in 


industry  have  been  integrated  into  the  rich 
civi.\  industrial  and  cultural  life  of  Cleve- 
l.md More  than  700  fanulles  work  actively 
In  the  proi;ram  for  visitors  from  abroad 

("level. md  returns  the  visits  of  those  who 
come  from  abroad  When  the  great  Cleve- 
land Symphony  Orchestra  made  it«  recent 
Inreiijn  tour.  8t)me  Londoners,  alter  the 
uproaroua  ovation  at  Albert  Hall,  asked. 
Where  Is  Clevel.ind'  '  The  men  and  women 
fr'>m  .ibroiid  vk  ho  knew  the  vi.irnith  and  ho»>- 
pltallty  of  Cleveland  had  an  easy  answer 
'  Clevelatid  is  the  bes?  lo»-ation  In  the  Nation  " 

BeciiUhc  Its  c.tl/etis  have  est.ibllshed  peo- 
ple-to-people  relations  of  depth  and  mean- 
iiiij.  the  institute  presents  its  di.st  inguuiied 
service  award  to  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  rtward  will  be  accept etl  by  the  mayor 
of  Clevehiiid.  the  Honorable  Anthony  J 
Celebre//e 


Kl  vX    1(  >\i.\\.     Ci  tl.I.FX  iE 

M:  DEVINF  Ml  Speaker  I  a.sk 
tinanimoiLs  consent  that  the  pentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  MArGREC<)R]  may 
extend  Ills  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rfcord 

The  SPE.\KER  pio  tempoie  Is  there 
obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the  qentlemaii 
from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  M.^iGREGOR  Mr  Sp.-aker.  I 
have  offered  House  Joint  Re.solution 
274  to  improve  upon  our  present  inade- 
quate and  undemocratic  electoral  .sys- 
tem of  electing  a  President.  The  work- 
in^is  of  the  electoral  college  in  this  last 
eltvtlon  seive  a.s  a  vivid  rxample  of  the 
inherent  weakne.s.st^s  that  have  been  con- 
demned by  more  men  and  proposed  to 
be  amended  more  times  than  any  other 
feature  of  the  Constitution  It  seems 
obvlou>  that  no\^  t.i  the  lime  to  act  and 
in  tlii>  pioposal  I  otTer  the  best  means  to 
establish  a  ju.->t  electoral  procedure  that 
IS  easily  comprehendable  and  very  equi- 
table m  application  to  all  of  the  people 
of   these   United  ."States 

The  office  of  elector  is  completely  un- 
necessary and  very  danneroufl  since  any 
elector  can  resist  the  will  of  the  people 
of  his  Stiite  and  cast  his  electoral  vote 
lor  another  candidate-  as  has  happened 
in  so  many  past  elections  and  happened 
m  this  election  At  the  time  that  the 
Constitution  was  framed  there  mi(,'ht 
have  been  valid  rea.sons  for  choosing  the 
President  by  a  "delibeiative  body  of  wise 
men"  but  stibseqiient  advances  in  com- 
munications education,  and  the  suffrage 
make  such  a  body  not  only  unnece.s.sary 
but  undemocratic  today  We  recognized 
way  back  in  the  17th  amendment  that 
Senators  could  and  should  no  longer  be 
.select«^d  m  any  other  manner  than  by 
the  people  It  seems  to  be  a  serious  in- 
corusisteiicy  to  continue  to  .select  the  Na- 
tion s  cliief  officer  m  a  manner  much  le&s 
democratic  than  those  methods  for 
sc'.ectm  ;  the  other  representatives  of  the 
people 

This  electoral  college  system  has  also 
alloued  the  development  of  the  'unit 
vole  oi  ■  general  ticket"  practice  of 
grantiiik;  all  of  a  State's  electoral  votes 
to  the  candidate  receiving  a  bare  plural- 
ity of  the  popular  vote.  This  practice  is 
very  inequitable  m  that  it  effectively  dis- 
enfranchi.ses  every  voter  in  a  State  that 
voted  for  an  opposition  candidate  and 
credits  such  votes  behind  the  candidate 
receivuK'  a   bare  plurality.     It  is  theo- 
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retically  possible  for  a  candidate  to  re- 
ceive only  26  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
and  yet  become  President  If  that  rote  is 
located  properly  in  the  Nation,  while  his 
opponent,  gathering  74  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  would  lose.  In  addition, 
this  practice  denies  campaign  oonsidera- 
uons  to  most  small  States  and  "safe" 
states  as  the  candidates  concentrate 
their  campaigns  and  platform  promises 
on  the  large  "pivotal"  States.  There  also 
occurs  a  "landslide  Illusion"  that  is  par- 
ticularly deceiving  as  in  the  Instance  of 
1936  in  which  President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived 98  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
from  only  60  p>ercent  of  the  popular  vote. 

My  proposal  would  completely  abolish 
th(>  electoral  college  and  the  numerous 
",  eakne.s.ses  inherent  in  its  ofjeration. 
Instead  of  inequality  it  would  present  a 
imicti  fairer  system  consistent  with  the 
orinciples  upon  wliich  this  Union  was 
founded  of  federalism  and  equality  for 
.ill  It  would  presei-ve  the  present  fed- 
eral principle  of  the  Senate  whereby  2 
votes  are  Kiven  to  each  State  regardless 
of  size  while  the  remaining  437  electoral 
votes  would  be  divided  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  votes  cast  on  a  nationwide 
basis  for  each  candidate,  much  as  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  is  based  today. 
Hence,  the  State  s  2  votes  are  automati- 
cally awarded  to  the  candidate  winning 
the  plurality  of  popular  votes  cast  in  the 
State  while  the  remaining  435  votes  aie 
divided  proportionately  on  a  national 
basis.  Both  the  principles  of  a  federal 
and  a  national  electorate  can  be  dis- 
cerned In  this  proposal.  In  action,  this 
amendment  would  greatly  increase  voter 
participation  by  shortening  the  ballot. 
simplifying  the  voting  proceduj-e,  and 
placing  proper  emphasis  upon  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  voting  rather  than  Just 
those  residing  in  an  area.  Thus,  smaller 
States  such  as  Idaho  and  New  Hamp- 
shire would  not  be  limited,  but  would 
Rain  relative  strength  if  they  continue  to 
turn  out  at  the  polls  80  percent  of  their 
voting  age  population  as  they  did  in  1960. 

An  important  provision  of  this  amend- 
ment is  the  40 -percent  requirement  nec- 
essary for  election  which  effectively  dis- 
courages the  fonnatlon  or  success  of 
numerous  splinter  parties.  Many  i>ast 
proposals  have  neglected  this  considera- 
tion which  understandably  causes  con- 
cern to  those  interested  in  this  vital 
refonn  measuie. 

In  closing.  I  implore  that  you  seriously 
consider  this  proposal  and  act  to  re-form 
this  electoral  college  anachronism  this 
session  before  this  system  produces  an- 
other election  such  as  those  of  Adams- 
Jackson  and  Hayes-Tilden.  Let  us  not 
resemble  the  mountain  hillbilly  who 
foimd  no  need  to  patch  the  gaping  hole 
in  his  roof  when  the  sun  was  shining,  but 
also  found  that  when  it  started  to  rain 
he  could  not  repair  the  roof.  Let  us  re- 
pair our  electoral  system  now  with  an 
adequate  system,  such  as  I  propose  to  you 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  274. 


FOREIGN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  fMr.  ColliirI  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quested at  this  time  to  discuss  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  introduced 
today  providing  that  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  be  reported  in  three  separate 
bills.  It  would  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  other  body  separate  ap- 
propriation bills  for  military  assistance. 
economic  assistance,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, instead  of  the  singular  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill  which  em- 
braces all  three  phases  of  foreign  aid. 

This  resolution  does  not  apply  to  bills 
that  make  supplemental  or  deficiency  ap- 
propriat  ions.  My  purpo.sc  in  introducing 
this  resolution  is.  in  my  opinion,  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  act  upon  the  expenditures  of  Amci  i- 
can  tax  dollars  abroad. 

Primarily,  adoption  of  tliis  resolution 
would  provide  a  greater  opportunity  to 
more  closely  analyze  the  broad  piomam 
of  mutual  .security,  not  only  with  regard 
to  its  basic  requirements,  but  likewise 
in  a  more  thorough  evaluation  in  the 
direction  that  these  expenditures  take. 
I  fully  appreciate  that  members  of  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ap- 
propriations are  provided  with  ample 
time  and  opportunity  to  make  the.se 
evaluations,  though  this  is  hardly  the 
case  with  other  Members  of  the  House. 

Then,  too,  adoption  of  this  plan  would 
likewise  provide  more  selectivity  in  vot- 
ing the  funds  than  has  been  ix)ssible  in 
the  past.  There  would  be  more  time  to 
discuss  and  evaluate  the  various  expend- 
itures during  debate.  There  would.  I 
believe,  be  a  better  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  alternate  courses  through  closer 
examination  of  each  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram within  its  particular  purpose  with, 
of  course,  the  goal  in  mind  of  seeing 
that  recipient  countries  are  enabled  to 
help  themselves. 

I,  for  one,  was  plea.sed  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  President  Kennedy  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  regard  to 
seeking  assistance  from  some  of  the 
more  fortunate  free  nations  in  helping 
us  carry  the  tremendous  burden  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  only  hope  that  it  brings 
results. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  presumptuous  in 
saying  that  many  Members  of  this  body 
over  the  years  have  questioned  the  ap- 
portionment of  our  foreign  aid  dollar. 
Many  have  felt  that  even  in  the  face  of 
world  conditions  that  we  have  spent 
too  much  for  military  aid  and  too  little 
in  the  other  two  areas.  It  is,  in  fact, 
true  that  many  of  the  militai-y  dollars 
have  failed  to  achieve  the  security  for 
some  of  the  .small  nations  that  is  de- 
sired, but  since  the  appropriation  bill 
in  the  past  w  as  a  package  arrangement, 
it  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  "take  it 
or  leave  it"  decision.  In  the  past  I  have 
expressed  my  opposition  to  legislating 
on  this  basis  not  only  in  the  field  of 
mutual  security  but  in  others  as  well. 
I,  and  other  Members  of  this  House  have 
in  the  past  also  questioned  whether  the 
proposed  aims  of  mutual  security  could 
best  be  attained  through  this  manner  of 
legislation.  Subsequent  events  have 
borne  out  that  our  contentions  were  not 
entirely  unfounded  and  most  certainly 
suppoi-t  the  argument  that  waste  was 
practically  an  inherent  part  of  the  pro- 


gram.     One    cannot    argue    with    the 
record  or  history. 

Also,  at  that  time,  I  listed  the  pro- 
Communist  countries  particularly  Yugo- 
slavia that  had  received  aid  from  us. 
Besides  contending  that  such  aid  was  a 
waste  of  money.  I  now  recall  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
countries  later  refused  to  support  the 
United  Nations  resolution  of  1959,  which 
simply  cited  the  Communists  for  their 
brutality  in  Hungary.  I  dread  to  think 
what  these  nations  would  have  said  had 
we  asked  them  to  give  militai-y  aid 
against  the  Communi.st  hordes  that  bar- 
barically  overran  and  crushed  Hungary 
And  just  to  think,  nearly  65  percent  of 
this  assistance  we  gave  them  was  for 
military  aid.  Even  now,  could  we  count 
on  many  recipients  of  our  largesse  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
should  our  country  suddenly  find  itself 
in  difficulties. 

There  is  no  question  that  1961,  already 
marked  with  changes  and  upheavals  on 
the  international  scene,  will  experience 
many  further  changes. 

Just  as  foreign  policy  must  meet  dif- 
ferent changes,  so  must  our  approach  to 
the  business  of  foreign  aid. 

In  fact,  we  must  look  more  realisti- 
cally at  our  own  hemisphere  and  the  new 
problems  which  are  far  closer  to  our 
own  shores  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past. 

We  now  have  long  years  of  experience 
with  the  foreign-aid  program  of  the 
past.  too. 

Its  weaknesses  and  miscalculations 
have  become  evident. 

In  Laos,  for  example,  we  find  the  pro- 
Commie  forces  with  military  hardware  in 
great  quantities  seized  from  the  pro- 
Western  forces,  who  in  turn  had  been 
provided  these  arms  through  the  mili- 
tary phase  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
There  may  be  other  areas  about  the 
world  where  this  same  situation  will 
develop. 

In  Korea,  we  are  told  on  good  author- 
ity that  the  strength  of  the  pro-Western 
forces  has  been  diminished  and  pockets 
of  similar  trouble  call  for  a  much  closer 
look  at  foreign-aid  spending. 

And  it  is  no  secret,  either,  that  while 
peace  and  freedom  be  foremost  in  ou- 
present  thinking,  the  problem  of  US 
gold  reserves  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Nor 
will  it  be  unless  we  explore  carefully 
evei-y  area  of  our  national  and  interna- 
tional policies  upon  which  this  condition 
is  contingent. 

U.S.  gold  reserves  have  shrunk  from 
S25  billion  at  the  close  of  World  War  II 
to  less  than  S18  billion. 
This  trend  has  been  steady. 
As  of  December  1958  our  gold  reserves 
were  down  to  $20,600  million,  and  a  year 
later  to  $19,500  million;  and  then  to  S18 
billion  as  of  mid-December. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  the  for- 
eign claims  against  U.S.  gold  have  risen 
by  $4  billion  since  1958  to  a  present  esti- 
mated figure  of  nearly  $19,500  million. 
No  one  can  deny  that  meeting  the 
problems  of  our  own  domestic  economy 
demand  that  we  keep  one  eye  upon  the 
stability  of  the  American  dollar. 

To  do  anything  less  would  be  a  grave 
mistake. 
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Surely  we  have  given  generously  of  our 
limited  resources  in  times  past  and  with 
little  th&nJcs.  Now  we  must  give  clase 
attention  to  a  selective  type  of  aid.  We 
have  given  too  little  attention  in  the  patit 
to  teaching  mutual-security-aid  re- 
cipients not  only  to  accurately  inventory 
their  own  resources,  which  often  nowa- 
days are  greater  than  ours,  but  whicli 
they  have  made  no  attempt  to  either  as- 
sess or  use  These  nations  must  learn  to 
apply  and  use  their  own  human  re- 
sources, too,  in  helping  themselves. 
This  is  another  of  our  tasks,  as  I  see 
it,  and  this  resolution  which  I  offer  today 
undoubtedly  will  be  a  step  in  meetiiu; 
the  challenges  of  that  task. 

My  legislative  proposal  also  would,  if 
awroved,  eliminate  the  type  of  waste 
which  I  cited  in  my  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  in  June  1960.  At  that  time. 
you  will  recall,  I  pointed  to  evidence 
that,  to  one  nation  to  which  we  had 
given  assistance,  we  supplied  two  jet 
fitihter  planes  for  each  pilot  capable  of 
operating  this  equipment  in  that  coun- 
try Other  examples  of  waste  which  I 
have  pointed  out  In  the  past  only 
strengthen  my  conviction  that  the  ex- 
treme care  in  examining  and  Rrantm? 
aid  of  this  kind  will  be  exercised  only 
through  the  selective  kind  of  legislation 
which  I  offer  today. 

My  resolution  also  will  help  to  cut, 
down  the  .stasigering  prop(>rtior^..s  of  our 
growing  national  debt,  which  now  ex- 
ceeds by  billions  of  dollars  the  combined 
debts  of  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Again,  the  strain  on  our  econ- 
omy would  be  unbearable  if  the  present 
and  recent  flow  of  gold  out  of  the  United 
States  should  be  allowed  to  continue  by 
means  of  our  current  and  unselective 
type  of  mutual  security  aid  I  submit 
that  my  measure,  if  passed,  will  greatly 
alleviate  this  painful  situation. 

Our  mutual  security  aid  program  :.s 
no  sacred  cow  and  must  not  be  viewed 
as  £uch  No  program  we  adopt  is  so  per- 
fect that  we  can  afford  not  to  reexamine 
and  overhaul  it  from  time  to  time  as 
necessity  dictates.  My  measure  offered 
today  seeks  to  remove  this  legislation 
from  the  untouchable  clavss  and  place  it 
under  the  scrutiny  which  it  deserves. 

I  am  alarmed  to  learn  of  the  prosper- 
ity of  one  Scandinavian  country — Den- 
mark— which  we  have  been  aiding  for 
sometime  now,  and  I  cite  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  crying  need  for  "agonizing 
reappraL-^als"  of  our  mutual  security  aid 
program.  According  to  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  Honorable  Senator  Ei.lender, 
of  Louisiana.  In  his  "Report  on  U.S  For- 
eign Operations,"  which  is  ju.-t  off  the 
press,  this  northern  European  nation 
never  was  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now. 
Says  the  report: 

The  Danes  spend  about  3  percent  ot  their 
ONP  for  derense.  compared  wr.h  the  10  per- 
cent-pliu  so  spent  by  the  United  States 
•  •  •  Denmark  spends  very  little  on  mllt- 
tary  research,  yet  under  the  so-c.illed  mu- 
tual weapons  development  program  the 
United  States  contributes  about  $31,000  an- 
nually to  assist  In  financing  two  mUltary 
research  and  development  projects  In  which 
V.0  .\re  Interested.  •  •  •  Why  should  we  rur- 
nlsh  a  red  cent? 


A.;  to  the  general  level  of  pro.vperity 
of  that  nation,  tlie  EUender  report 
states . 

TJiere  Is  no  unemployment  here,  tind.  I 
ref)cat,  pr  >sperlty  reigns  ThTe  U  r  short- 
age tn  hiiusmg  I  am  Informed,  and  a  bc>om 
la  on  Ui  th.it  field  Renu  are  lncr*"iijing. 
In  facf.  C':»st.s  in  every  field  are  itureaalng. 

In  View  of  the  foregoing  information 
and  reports  of  other  countries  still  re- 
ceiving aid  ulthouiih  the  need  lias  long 
ago  ceased  to  exi.st.  I  rannut  help  but 
concur  m  the  statement  of  the  distm- 
gULshed  Senator  from  Lowismn.i  when  he 
says  in  his  '•fixirt: 

This  r  lun'.ry  h.is  nevT  b  •♦•;i  n;"re  [>r  >«- 
perous,  and  I  am  dlsapp<i::i'«-d  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  any  con- 
tribution to  It  at  all — no  matter  how  small. 

The  above  mformation  concerns  one 
small  country  How  many  other  larger 
and  richer  countries  ar>»  we  continuing 
to  aid  lon^  after  the  ne*Kl  has  cea.sed  to 
exist ■'  How  el.se  can  we  establish  the  ab- 
.solute  requirements  of  other  nations 
than  to  reexamine  thr>m  rln?^ely  under 
the  micro.^cope"  of  my  bill  and.  mderd. 
how  el.se  can  we  reappriust"  and  reallo- 
cate or  stop  aid  th.m  through  the 
method  sugiest'-d  in  this  resolution 
which  I  offer  todav? 

The  fore'.4oing  farts  s.  t>m  fo  bear  m** 
out  in  my  C(jntention  of  the  past  that  we 
should  not  feel  it  our  respon.sibil.ty  to 
simply  approve  approp.'-iatioi.s  re- 
quested and  trust  to  lurk  that  uaste  and 
inefficiency  will  disappear  with  the  pa.s- 
sA^e  of  time  and  in  the  cloudiness  of 
some  future  and  undeterm;n«d  date 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
al.-^o  to  rt-peat  .some  of  thr  questions  I 
asked  and  stat^'ment-s  I  made  in  my 
.speech  on  the  flooi  in  Junf  19fi0  I  would 
like  to  have  every  one  of  you  comitate 
carefully  upon  thorn  in  view  of  events 
that  have  tran.-pired  since  I  made  this 
speech  and  then  speculate'  on  the  prob- 
able effects  upon  them  which  my  reso- 
lution undoubtedly  will  have: 

Is  It  n')t  true  that  cert.iln  of  those  nd- 
mlnl.sterins;  the  proiT.im  testified  that  thev 
have  n^t  botheretl  to  give  any  particular 
c  ■n.sulf'riitton  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  where 
such  recommi'nditlons  were  dlrectfd  to  a 
m^ire  pffi'U-nt  pnx-edure  (t  limitations  on 
th"  spendins;'' 

Certainly  we  cannot  as!<iim<^  that  C<">nvrr»»«!s 
should  not  have  some  authority  or  control 
of  any  funds  which  It  is  obUtjed  to  approve, 
nor  can  we  assume  that  this  pr  >>!;raiTi  has 
sprawled  In  so  many  are. is  that  there  are 
point.s  of  no  return 

National  security,  even  when  It  Is  called 
mutual  securltv.  is  n^it  a  one-way  street 
It  must  be  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
sound  financial  Kyst>m  and  such  projjrnm.s 
its  can  proi:>erly  Ju.stify  the  faith  and  the 
confidence  of   the  American    people. 

Finally,  th's  n-solution  I  ofTer  today, 
when  adopted  and  put  into  practice,  will, 
I  submit,  call  a  halt  to  present  hit-or- 
mi.ss  procedures  of  offering  aid,  help  us 
to  more  accurately  as.sess  the  require- 
ments of  each  candidate  nntion  for  aid. 
and  show,  crystal  clear,  which  of  the  na- 
tions we  have  been  aiding  no  longer  need 
our  a.ssistance  and  which,  therefore, 
should  henceforth  be  denied  it.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  continue  giving 


aid  to  countries  that  we  have  helped  and 
which  now  are  actu.illy  more  prosperous 
than  we  are.  because  we  have  been  the 
ones  who  came  to  their  rescue  and  have 
succtfdcd  in  jmlLin^  them  biu.k  on  tlieir 
economic  feet  again,  at  a  trrrific  cost  to 
our  own  economy.  Certainly,  tins  pru- 
p<j.sal  will  ht  Ip  us  hit  the  bulls  eye  of 
our  target  more  often  tlian  ha^  our 
present  lump-sum  program. 

Mr.  DKVINK.  Mr.  Speak. r,  will  the 
'  »'ntlt'man  yield '^ 

Mr  COLLIKR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.m  from  Ohio 

Ml  DEVINI"  I  want  to  commend  tlie 
;;entlenian  for  tl;e  lemarks  he  has  made 
m  Connection  v>itl;  this  propo^sod  resf)- 
lution  Does  t'le  L;t'ntliman  feel  that  if 
the  Members  of  the  House  had  an  op- 
portunity to  have  what  might  be  called 
a  di\  i.sible  vole  or  a  vote  on  difTtretit  sei;- 
ment.s  of  the  pio-;iam  it  might  result  m 
economies  to  llie  .American  taxpayer? 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  think  definitely  it 
would  result  m  economies  to  the  Amer- 
Kan  taxpayer  because  it  uould  provide  a 
me.ins  whereby  we  could  more  closely 
scrutinize  the  programs  and  tlie  appro- 
priations as  tliey  are  presented  and  in 
thosf  ca.u-s  uhere  we  muht  be  in  dis- 
aureement  with  one  pha.se  or  another  of 
the  program,  we  would  hav  an  oppor- 
tunity to  so  exercise  our  will 

Mr  DF:\TNf:  If  a  Member  was  In 
favor  of  economic  a.^sLstanre  and  oj)- 
[losed  to  the  military,  or  the  contrary,  he 
w  ould  have  a  choice  or  selection  w  hich  he 
could  make  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr  COIXIER  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  DEVINE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
qentlcman  The  gentleman  from  the 
10th  District  [:f  Illinois  also  has  legis- 
lation before  the  Hou.se  that  would  re- 
quire a  rollcall  on  appropriation  bills; 
i;>  that  correct? 

Mr.  C0LLIF:R.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  DEVINE.  This  again  follows  the 
nentleman's  very  fine  record  In  the  Con- 
u'ress  for  economy  in  Government  and 
thouthtful  consideration  of  the  facts 
which  every  one  of  us  has  to  face  In  con- 
nection with  legislation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
m'ln,  and  will  close  by  saying  that  I  think 
of  no  time  in  our  recent  history  where 
t?:''ie  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
.scrit.nizing  expenditures,  where  there 
has  been  a  greater  demand  to  make  every 
tax  dollar  t:o  ju.'^t  as  fur  as  it  will  go.  and 
any  let;islation  that  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  that  will  assist  to  that 
end  is  highly  essential  at  this  time 


COURT  APPEALS  SHOULD  OO  TO 
DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Prke'.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr. 
L^i.LMAN !  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
trict is  one  in  which  the  operation  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. As  IS  inevitable  In  any  program  of 
.scope  and  importance,  problems  arise  in 
the  administration  of  tlie  public  domain 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  cur- 
rent problem  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
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to  the  people  in  my  distnct  is  that  of 
large  cuts  in  grazing  use  beinc  ordered 
on  various  units  of  Taylor  grazing  land. 
I  have  expressed  my  concern  in  this  mat- 
ter on  frequent  occasions  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  will  also  continue  to 
work,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  for  an  ex> 
panded  program  of  range  rehabilitation 
as  the  best  long-term  solution  to  this 
problem  and  as  in  the  interest  both  of 
users  of  the  pubUc  domain  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  who  deserve  to 
have  their  land  resources  managed  for 
maximum  efficiency. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  speak  very 
briefly  about  a  subsidiary  aspect  of  this 
general  problem.  This  subsidiary  aspect 
relates  to  the  process  of  appeal  from  the 
administrative  decisions  made  under  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  As  an  element  of 
sound  admmistrative  due  process,  final 
appeal  from  administrative  decisions  un- 
der this  law,  as  under  other  laws,  lies  in 
the  courts.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  Lb 
long  establLshed  in  law  and  practice. 
However,  the  process  as  it  operates,  at 
least  relative  to  appeals  from  decisions 
on  grazing  permits,  has  an  inequitable 
aspect. 

Since  the  final  administi'ative  deci- 
sions on  these  matters  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appeal  to  the 
courts  under  existing  law  must  be  made 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  the 
Secretary  has  his  official  abode.  This 
means  that  to  carry  an  appeal  from  the 
Secretary's  determination,  which  is  the 
clear  right  of  the  user,  he  must  do  so  in 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
many  miles  not  only  from  his  own  home 
and  business  but  from  the  actual  site 
of  the  operations  and  location  of  the 
facts  which  may  Ije  at  issue. 

Not  only  is  this  highly  inequitable  from 
the  appellant's  standpoint — in  many  in- 
stances serving  to  effectively  deny  him 
his  right  of  appeal  and  in  every  instance 
resulting  in  a  burden  of  added  costs  to 
him.  Such  an  arrangement  is  illogical 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government 
itself.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
makes  his  determination  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  established  by  his  subordi- 
nates. He  is  almost  never  a  witness  in 
the  appeal  himself.  The  witnesses  are 
ills  agents  and  subordinates  and  in  most 
instances  these  agents  and  subordinates 
are  actually  located  in  the  same  area  as 
the  livestock  grower.  Thus  both  the  ap- 
pellant and  the  Government  have  to  pay 
the  unnecessary  costs  of  the  journey  to 
and  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  correct  this  inequity  and  bring  jus- 
tice and  logic  into  the  situation.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  proposal  which  it 
seems  to  me  has  the  merits  of  simplicity 
and  equity.  It  would  simply  provide 
that  in  these  cases  of  appeal  to  the  courts 
from  the  final  administrative  deteimina- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
appeal  could  be  carried  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  in  which  the  grazing  land  is 
located.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  re- 
form is  necessary  and  desirable.  It  will 
make  the  right  of  appeal  more  meaning- 
ful for  our  citizens,  and  secure  it  for 
those  who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the 
cost  of  carrying  such  an  appeal  to  the 


court  when  it  is  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  more  than  half  a  continent 
away.  It  will,  it  seems  to  me,  result  in 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  as  well  by  elim- 
inating the  need  and  expense  of  bringing 
departmental  witnesses  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  field. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  text  of  this  rather  brief 
measure  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Be  If  enacted  by  t!tr  Scnntc  artd  Ilovse  of 
Reprc.irvtatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asftembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1402  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  civil  action  for  the  review  of  a 
final  administrative  determination  made  by 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  use  under  grazing  per- 
mits, privileges,  or  licenses  of  any  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  judicial  district  in  which  such 
land  iB  situated,  or  if  such  land  is  situated 
in  more  than  one  .such  district,  in  any  such 
district." 

Bkc.  2.   (a)    Chapter   113  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  to 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  nection ; 
"I  1696.  Action  for  review  of  certain  admin- 
istrative determinations 

"In  any  action  instituted  in  conformity 
with  section  1402(c)  of  this  title  against  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  the  district 
court  for  any  Judicial  district  other  than 
the  one  In  which  the  office  of  the  defendant 
officer  is  situated,  any  process  may  be  served 
upon  that  officer  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  action  Is  instituted,  and 
such  attorney  shall  promptly  notify  the  de- 
fendant officer  of  the  action  so  taken." 

(b)  The  aiialysis  of  that  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"1696.  Action   for  review   of  certain   admin- 
istrative determinations." 
Sbc.    3.  The    amendments    made    by    this 
Act— 

(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act;  but 

(b)  shall  have  no  application  to  any  ac- 
tion  instituted  before   that   day. 


WARM  SPRINGS  INDIANS  MOVE 
AHEAD 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a 
year  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  unusual  program  which 
had  been  instituted  by  the  tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  Oregon. 
The  tribal  council  of  this  reservation 
contracted  with  Oregon  State  College 
to  can-y  out  a  survey  of  tribal  resources 
and  to  recommend  a  comprehensive 
program  of  land  utilization  as  a  means 
to  bettering  the  economic  status  of  the 
members.  As  I  noted  at  the  time,  this 
exhibition  of  determination  to  meet 
their  economic  problems  and  to  develop 
increased  economic  self-sufficiency  is 
one  that  merits  high  praise. 

The  survey  instituted  more  than  a  year 
ago  is  still  in  process  but  one  specific 
recommendation  for  action  has  been  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  the  study.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  bill  which  will  pro- 


vide the  necessary  authorization  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cooperate 
with  the  Confederated  Tiibes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  in  cari'ying 
out  this  important  and  specific  pro- 
posal. 

There  are  5.000  acres  of  land  in  fee 
ownership  spread  over  the  reservation  at 
Warm  Springs  in  isolated  tracts  and. 
from  time  to  time,  the  tribe  has  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  such  tracts  with 
tribal  funds  at  a  fair  and  equitable  price. 
One  such  tract,  known  as  the 
Kahneeta  Hot  Springs,  is  located  in  the 
center  of  the  reservation  on  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  and  has  been  in  fee 
ownership  for  many  years.  It  has  been 
operated  as  a  commercial  hot  springs 
resort  by  the  non-Indian  owners  and  the 
tribe  has  for  many  years  attempted  to 
recover  this  tract  of  land  for  tribal  de- 
velopment. A  complete  detailed  ap- 
praisal has  been  made  of  this  tract  of 
land  by  comjjetent  appraisers  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  tribe  and  the  owners  for  a  price  less 
than  the  appraised  value. 

The  tribe  has  funds  available  for  the 
purchase  of  this  capital  asset  and  desires 
to  acquire  the  land  for  future  tribal  de- 
velopment. 

The  commercial  operation  by  the  non- 
Indian  owners  has  heretofore  been 
profitable  and  the  tribe  can  operate  the 
resort  as  a  tribal  enterprise  realizing  a 
reasonable  return  on  its  investment  and 
creating  additional  employment  for 
tribal  members. 

Cai-eful  consideration  of  this  invest- 
ment has  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  the  officials  of  the 
Bmeau  of  Indian  Affaii-s,  both  at  the 
resei-vation  level  and  through  the  Port- 
land area  oflBce.  The  legislation  which 
I  have  introduced  will  provide  the  needed 
authorization  for  this  investment  to  be 
made.  My  bill  was  drafted  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  SoUcitor's  Office  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Department  will 
render  a  favorable  report  on  the 
measure. 

The  Warm  Springs  Reservation  lies 
partly  within  Wasco  County,  Oreg.,  and 
partly  within  Jefferson  County,  Oreg.. 
insofar  as  the  lands  in  fee  patent  are 
concerned,  and  the  fee  patent  lands  do 
not  constitute  lands  of  substantial 
value.  Neither  Wasco  County,  Oreg., 
nor  Jefferson  County,  Oreg,,  has  any 
objections  to  the  tribal  purchase  of  fee 
patent  lands  within  the  reservation  in 
the  name  of  the  U.S.  Goveniment  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  confederated 
tribes. 

The  particular  tract  involved  in  this 
case  constitutes  some  313  acres  and  lies 
within  Wasco  County,  Oreg.  The  tribal 
council  has  furnished  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  letter  indicating  that  the  county 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposal  and  I 
ask  that  this  letter  be  included  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe 
has  been  aggressively  attempting  to  solve 
its  own  problems  and,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, has  decided  that  purchase 
of  the  hot  springs  Is  desirable  and  will 
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contribute  to  the  future  development  of 
tribal  assets.  In  my  opinion,  we  here 
have  a  responsibility  to  encourage  the 
tribe  in  continuing  Its  efforts  to  become 
more  self-sufflclent  economically  and  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  enact  the  author- 
ization necessary  for  this  tribal  project 
There  Is  precedent  for  this  in  the  similar 
legislation  enacted  by  the  84th  Congress 
relative  to  the  ColvUle  Tribe  in  the  ad- 
joining State  of  Washington.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  measure  I  have  in- 
troduced their  early  and   sympathetic 

consideration. 

Wasco   Cotmty. 
The  Dalles.  Oreg.,  October  14,  1960 
Mr  VuiNoif   Jackson. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Con/ederated  Warm 
Spring*  Tribe.  Warm  Springs.  Oreg. 
Deak  Sa:  In  reference  to  your  call  to  the 
office  here  In  regard  to  the  private  land  zone 
Inside  the  reservation.  1  have  dlscii-ssed  this 
with  the  county  commissioners  and  they 
see  no  harm  In  your  going  ahead  with  your 
plans  and  going  ahead  with  reclaiming  the 
lands  as  started. 

It  there  is  anything  further  we  can  do  In 
liiiB  mailer  do  not  hesitate  to  call  as. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James   A    Hint. 
Wascx)  C'luri'y  j-^dg" 


EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati  I  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  debate  of  this  century  is  centered 
about  the  support  of  education  in  the 
several  States  at  various  levels  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  conirres- 
sional  action. 

Regardless  of  the  constitutional  in- 
volvements, it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
various  phases  of  religious  participation 
in  the  educational  field.  It  is  timely  that 
an  interpretation  of  the  historical  and 
sociological  factors  dealing  with  educa- 
tion be  brought  to  our  attention  so  that 
as  realists,  in  attempting  to  meet  the 
problems  and  discussions,  we  can  observe 
the  contributions  made  to  education 
through  the  religious  participation  and 
sponsorship  from  a  quantitative  view- 
point. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  in  studying  the 
aspects  of  Catholic  higher  education 
that  the  following  data  presents 
astounding  facts  of  importance. 

The  statistical  data  used  throughout 
this  study  are  concerned  primarily  with 
students  enrolled,  full  time  or  part  time, 
in  any  degree-granting  collei^je  or  univer- 
sity in  continental  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  junior  college,  where  the  chief 
mission  Is  related  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  lajmien  and  laywomen.  Excluded 
are  students  in  nondegree  programs,  in 
diocesan  teachers  colleges  or  seminaries. 
In  missionary,  theology,  or  rabinical 
schools. 

The  1959  official  guide  to  Catholic  edu- 
cational institutions  discloses  that  Cath- 
olic centers  of  higher  education  in  the 
continental  United  States,  including  the 
junior  colleges,  now  total  224 — 13  uni- 
versities. 193  senior,  and  18  junior  col- 


leges. These  institutions,  located  in  39 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
pjorted  their  full-  and  part-time  t  nroU- 
ments  to  be  290.578.  The  breakdown 
summary  can  be  seen  in  table  I. 

Table    I       Erirollrrirnt ^    in    rat*>oUc    college.^ 
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These  fltcures  do  not  pre.sent  the  com- 
plete statistical  picture  since  Cathohc 
collet,'es  and  universities  also  provide  spe- 
cial services  to  the  community  Offerinns 
may  vary  from  school  to  school,  but  gen- 
erally they  include  labor  scho<us,  .special 
projects  for  industry,  business,  manage- 
ment, and  the  Crovernment  iind  part- 
time  instruction  through  exten.-iim  pro- 
grams and  adult  education  These 
programs,  more  often  nonde^^ree,  are 
conducted  both  on  and  off  campus,  and 
involve  about  14.000  individuals.  An- 
other yroup  of  about  21.000  attend  sum- 
mer sessions  for  short-term  institutes, 
clinics,  workshops,  and  in-service  train- 
ing programs.  Included  in  this  croup 
are  students  pursuing'  refresher  or  make- 
up courses,  and  full  campus  enrollments 
of  Sisters. 


The  ^irowth  of  Catholic  educational 
prest!'M'  in  the  United  States  rose  sharp- 
ly in  the  last  50  years  As  the  Catholic 
immigrant  minority  prospered  and  pro- 
Kres.sed  on  the  social  level,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  Catholic  Church  revitalized 
its  orv'unization  to  meet  this  increasin;,: 
rhalleiv.'e  so  that  in  this  half  century 
the  school  phase  of  it.s  activity  has  re- 
ceived extianrdinary  development  and 
I'rowth  prnduriniT  the  larf;est  private 
.school  system  in  the  world.  The  ^.'rowth 
has  been  lively  and  steady  Cathohc 
.school  enrollments,  in  the  period  1930 
1950.  pained  600  000,  while  public  schools 
decreased  560  000  and  hi'-'her  education 
kept  r!«ht  in  step  with  thi.s  trend  As 
reported  in  table  2  these  prowths  were 
expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  since 
1909  the  Ciithnhc  community  has  ad- 
vanced from  14  million  to  an  increa.se 
tot:ihn<?  39  million,  representin;;  con.«erv- 
atively  22  percent  of  the  total  population 

The  ree:lonal  and  national  increase  of 
Cathohc  hivrher  education  has  created 
several  problems.  Since  1909  collecre  and 
university  enrollments  have  jumped  from 
16  040  to  290  578  Notwithstanding 
this  1  700-percent  ir.ciease.  Catholic  in- 
stitutions, according  to  estimates  based 
on  current  data  by  the  National  Newman 
Club  Federation,  now  educate  only  two- 
fifths  of  all  American  Catholics  who  po 
on  to  hi'riher  education  With  the  rising 
tide  of  college  enrollments  at  hand. 
Catholic  higher  education  faces  a  most 
critical  challensre. 
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It  is  interest  ins?  to  note  t.hut  the 
domain  of  private  foundations  In  the 
last  half-century  Cathohc  .^'i!k,;h.fr  educa- 
tion enrollments  compare  favorably  with 
the  private  foundations  of  other  private 
insututions,  as  shown  in  table  III. 

Tablc    III — US.    prwate    c<.>lU'ge.'>    arui    uni- 
ver3tt^e3.  HOS-d  and  lSSA-59 
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.Ml  other  private  foundations  regis- 
tered an  incrca.se  of  not  quite  elevenfold 
while  Catholic  enrollments  expanded 
seventeenfold.  Approximately  220  jun- 
ior colleges  are  represented  among  the 
private  schools;  2-year  Catholic  collc- 
ri.ite  foundations  number  18.  The  rapid 
growth  of  Catholic  foundations  is  re- 
vealed if  the  flfTures  in  table  III  are  ad- 
justed to  include  4-year  Institutions. 
The  50-year  increa.se  of  Catholic  schools 
was  110  2  percent;  private  schools  in- 
creased 94  percent.  While  the  Catholic 
population  has  multiplied  1.75  times 
Taster  than  the  national  population 
crrowth.  Catholic  higher  education  has 
almast,  but  not  quite,  equaled  that  rate 
of  growth. 

Pull  treatment  of  the  main  subject 
al.so  requires  that  attention  be  plven  to 
that  peculiarly  American  phenomenon: 
coeducation.  Joint  education  Is  found 
in  undergraduate  schools  and  at  grad- 
uate and  professional  levels,  sometimes 
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in  all  three.  Complete  statistics  on  co- 
education are  available  only  for  under- 
graduate schools.  Table  IV  identified 
the  foUowini?  registrations  of  the  224 
Catholic  centers:  33  enroll  male  students 
only.  110  admit  only  females  and  81 — 
almost  one-third — receive  students  of 
both  sexes.  Men's  religious  communi- 
ties conduct  about  two-flfths  of  the  cen- 
ters; the  remainder  are  sponsored  by 
women  religious.  Included  with  the 
institutions  administered  by  men  re- 
ligious are  10  4 -year  colleges  under  di- 
rect diocesan  control.  These  schools 
usually  are  staffed  by  secular  clergy  and 
laymen.  In  coeducational  colleges, 
women  religious  and  lay  teachers  are  on 
the  faculty.  None  of  the  existing  Cath- 
olic centers  were  founded  by  laity. 

There  are  implications  in  table  IV 
which  prompt  some  serious  reflection. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  fe- 
male students  make  up  40  percent  of 
the  total  undergraduate  enrollments  at 
all  Catholic  higher  education  centers  in 
the  United  States.  The  national  aver- 
age is  35  percent  at  all  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  female  undergrad- 
uates. 

TabUe  rv — Undergraduate  enrollments  in 
Cathohc  colleges,  1958-59,  by  sponsor  and 
by  type  of  enrollment 
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There  are  only  26  institutions  operated 
by  women  religious  and  55  conducted  by 
men  on  the  coeducational  scale.  The  in- 
crease of  women  attending  coeducational 
institutions  operated  by  men  Is  one  out 
of  every  seven.  It  is  a  remarkable  figure 
in  that  the  furtherance  of  the  coeduca- 
tional theory  of  education  was  only  ac- 
cepted in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  Today  there  are  still  large 
numbers  of  separate  schools  for  men  and 
women,  yet  the  majority  of  colleges  and 
universities  have  all  become  coeduca- 
tional. The  influx  into  the  Catholic 
.schools  resulted,  some  50  years  ago,  from 
the  admittance  of  women  into  the  sum- 
mer school  sessions.  The  wars  also  af- 
fecting the  male  population  accelerated 
the  entrance  of  women  into  the  colleges. 

At  the  present  time  male  students  also 
are  enrolling  at  Catholic  women's  col- 
leges. There  are  4,601  in  attendance  at 
26  women's  institutions,  a  35  percent 
quota  of  this  particular  coeducation 
population  number  13,042.  Among  these 
IrLstitutions  are  included  1  imiversity, 
4  junior  and  21  senior  colleges;  all 
but  2  were  founded  since  World  War 
I.  The  practice  of  attending  female  in- 
stitutions by  male  students  is  reflected  in 
the  present  trend  of  males  that  enroll  in 
women's  colleges.     Certainly  this  prac- 
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tlce,  if  popularized,  will  establish  a  pat- 
tern of  growth  of  the  women's  colleges. 
The  past  50  years  contributed  much  to 
the  popularity  of  and  in  the  development 
of  Catholic  higher  education,  as  Indi- 
cated in  table  V,  showing  the  founding 
periods  of  existing  institutions  by  men 
and  women  religious. 

Table  V. — Foundatwn  dates  of  Catholic 
college!: 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  270 
higher  education  foundations  were 
established  by  men  religious  cconmuni- 
ties  since  pre-Revolutionary  days.  Cur- 
rently 88  colleges  and  universities  are 
flourishing.  Two  post-Civil  War  ven- 
tures by  Catholic  laymen  were  also  at- 
tempted, but  failed  after  a  decade  in  the 
1880's  through  lack  of  support.  Records 
list  approximately  157  higher  education 
foundations  by  women  religious  since  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century;  136  are 
presently  operative.  The  1959  official 
guide  reveals  that  three-fifths  of  all 
Catholic  higher  education  foimdations 
have  been  established  since  the  school 
year  1908-9. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  expansion 
of  women's  colleges  would  result  frcxn 
not  only  competition  from  the  older  and 
well-established  male  institutions  but 
the  more  important  fact  that  early  in 


the  20th  century  the  religious  communi- 
ties of  women  attained  stability  and 
experience  and  comi>etency  in  or- 
ganizing higher  education  curricula, 
and  added  professionally  trained 
staffs.  Many  of  these  colleges  grew  out 
of  academies.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury women  religious  were  in  a  position 
to  found  and  maintain  4-year  colleges — 
primarily  organized  in  the  last  50  years. 
Catholic  women's  colleges  braved  the 
most  heroic  sacrifices  and  during  the 
depression  years,  by  sheer  determination, 
established  29  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, only  one  not  operating  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  same  period  eight 
men's  colleges  were  founded;  only  four 
remain  in  existence. 

It  is  generally  unnoticed  that  the 
Catholic  educational  institutions  enjoy 
the  high  proportion  as  regionally  ac- 
credited and  further  a  great  important 
contribution  has  been  made  by  Catholic 
higher  education  centers,  particularly 
the  professional  schools. 

There  are  944  regionally  accredited  4- 
year  institutions  of  higher  education,  of 
which  more  than  two-thirds  are  private. 
The  accreditation  score  for  Catholic  col- 
leges and  universities  is  extremely  high. 
FVom  table  VI  we  learn  that  87  percent  of 
4 -year  Catholic  colleges  and  universities 
meet  the  standards  and  requirements  of 
their  regional  accrediting  organization. 
Approximately  73  percent  of  Protestant 
and  41  percent  of  all  other  private  foun- 
dations can  claim  this  distinction.  Even 
the  ratio  of  accredited  schools  to  the 
religious  population  favors  the  Catholic 
community.  The  comparative  data 
illustrate  the  unusually  high  standards 
of  Catholic  education  in  the  domain  of 
private  4-year  colleges  and  universities. 
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In  education  beyond  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree there  are  60  Catholic  institutions 
that  now  maintain  graduate  schools  or 
depcu'tments,  and  four -fifths  of  these 
limit  themselves  to  the  master's  degree 
level.  In  addition  to  the  master  of  arts 
and  sciences  programs,  many  schools 
hare  broadened  their  graduate  offerings 
to  include  such  specialized  fields  as  mu- 
sic, social  work,  library  science,  foreign 
service,  education,  business  administra- 
tion, and  journalism.  The  latest  report 
of  earned  degrees — OflQce  of  Education 
Circular  No.  527,  April  1958 — lists  a  total 
of  26,794  master's  degrees  conferred  by 
prlrate  foundations  in  1957;  Catholic 
centers  accounted  for  10  percent  of  this 
group. 


"llifihcr  Kdurntion".  "'i'ciiboot  of  .American  Cliurches 

The  doctorate,  particularly  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  entrance  require- 
ment to  the  company  of  scholars  and  re- 
searchers. Fifty  years  ago  2  Catholic 
centers  bestowed  4  doctor  of  philosophy 
degrees,  while  44  private  foundations 
were  granting  432  doctorates.  In  June 
1958,  a  dozen  Catholic  imiversities  con- 
ferred 247  doctor  of  philosophy  and  4 
doctor  of  education  degrees,  which  rep- 
resented but  6  percent  of  the  4,272  earned 
doctorates  presented  by  56  private  foun- 
dations. Nor  does  this  limited  doctoral 
contribution  square  with  the  size  of  the 
segment  of  Catholic  higher  education  in 
the  private  foimdation  picture.  School 
and  Society  reported  that  Catholic  uni- 
versities represent  almost  one-fourth  of 
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the  private  university  centers  and  can 
claim  about  one-flfth  of  the  full-time 
student  enrollmenta.  Are  Catholic  uni- 
versities produclD*  their  share  of  schol- 
arly si)ecialists?  Catholic  educators  aie 
aware  of  this  situatlmi.  But  the  problem 
IS  of  a  size  and  nature  to  demand  a  con- 
structive policymaking  effort  jointly 
shared  by  Catholic  lay  leaders  and  edu- 
cators. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  little  tradi- 
dition  and  less  experience  in  promolinn 
graduate  programs.  In  the  last  quarter 
century  Catholic  graduate  school.s  have 
raised  their  standards  and  improvt-d  the 
quality  of  their  work  through  the  mas- 
ter's degree  level.  The  current  need  is 
for  a  revolution  in  Catholic  education  at 
the  doctoral  level.  Real  proMre.v>  m  the 
field  of  research  is  being  made  already 
in  some  Catholic  universities:  the  yea.st 
germ  of  advanced  work  is  present  in 
others. 

The  rollcall  of  educational  activities 
moves  on  to  Catholic  professional  schools 
and  their  contributions  to  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Particular  ref- 
erence IS  made  to  the  area  of  the  healinu 
arts.  Our  country's  high  health  stand- 
ards will  ever  remain  indebted  u>  the 
graduates  of  Catholic-sponsored  medical, 
dental,  and  nuraing  schools.  Nor  .^-hould 
it  go  unmentioned  that  institutions  of 
this  type  are  the  most  costly  depart- 
ments. As  public  service  agencies  to  the 
common  community,  these  schools  lep- 
resent  heavy  financial  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  universities  which 
maintain  them. 

The  American  Medical  As.sociation 
Journal  and  the  American  EX'ntal  Asso- 
ciation's Dental  Students'  Reuister  point 
out  that  5  of  the  78  4-year  medical  and 
7  of  the  43  dental  schools  fully  opei  alin:; 
in  continental  United  States  are  un- 
der Catholic  sponsorship — Georgetown. 
Creighton.  Marquette,  Loyola  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  support  both  tvpes  of 
schools;  Detroit  and  Loyola  m  New 
Orleans  have  dental  schools  only  Seton 
Hall  is  now  developing  both  a  medical 
and  a  dental  center.  These  long- 
established  institutions,  approvt-d  by  the 
AMA  and  the  ADA.  respcnrtively.  gradu- 
ated 450  medical  doctors  and  514  den- 
tists last  year,  that  is,  about  7  percent 
of  all  medical  and  17  percent  of  all  den- 
tal students  who  graduated  that  year  in 
continental  United  States  This  contri- 
bution may  appear  .small,  but  it  defi- 
nitely mirrors  one  distin^iui.shuifc,'  char- 
acteristic of  true  service  .\  wide 
national  distribution  of  murh-rueded 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  dtntistry. 
For  example.  70  percent  of  all  Catholic 
medical  and  63  percent  of  all  Catholic 
dental  school  enrollments  come  from 
out  of  state.  Practically  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  of  each  of  the  36  State  medical 
schools  is  recruited  from  within  its  own 
State  boundary.  In  the  private  .school, 
in  general,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
student  body  comes  from  outride  the 
State  Only  8  of  the  78  4 -year  medical 
schools  and  only  3  of  all  the  dental 
schools  exceeded  the  Catholic  schools' 
out    of    State    enrollment    percentage. 


Notwithstanding  the  national  enroll- 
ments in  Catholic  schools,  each  institu- 
tion nevertheless  contributes  a  good 
share  of  local  practitioners  Loyola 
Univer.sity.  for  example,  has  educated  48 
percent  of  the  dentists  and  124  percent  of 
the  physicians  in  the  Chicago  area 

Catholic  schools  of  nursiiiK,  number- 
ing 304  dciirt'e-siantinu  and  diploma 
cvnters  in  thf  1959  OfTu  lal  Guide,  are 
ctistributed  amoiiK  4^i  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  They  account  for 
more  than  one-ftiurth  of  the  total  of 
1,115  such  schools  in  the  Unil«'d  States, 
according  to  the  1958  edition  of  Facts 
About  Nursin!,' — American  Nur.ses  .^.s.so- 
ciation.  Thf  Catholic  institutions  en- 
roll 32.235 — 28  percent  of  the  total  of 
114,674  student  nurses 

This  contribution  to  national  nursiiv,^ 
education  becomes  even  more  meaning- 
ful when  we  consider  how  many  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities  m  kcfpiiu;  with 
the  trend  of  the  last  two  decade.s  have 
instituted  nursing  departments  Cur- 
rent sources  record  a  total  of  142  colleue 
degree-erantmc  luirsiiiu  dtparlment.s  m 
the  United  States;  64  of  tht-m  h.ave  re- 
ceived full  accreditation  accordir.^^  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  National  L<•a^;ue  of 
Nursing  In  36  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  there  are  collemate  nursinv 
departments.  24  of  them  have  been  ac- 
credited, -SO  that  thev  make  ui)  better 
than  one-third  of  all  fully  accredited 
coUe^'e  nursinc  departments  m  the  coun- 
try America  can  tiratefully  remember 
that  Catholic  medical,  dental,  and  nurs- 
ing .schools  make  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  public  healtli 

Although  the  20th  century  is  almo.st 
three-fifths  over.  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion shows  no  sit^ns  of  dinnnishiiiK: 
lather,  a.'^  part  of  an  impre,sMve  netv^oik 
of  churches,  .-choois  coIlet;es,  and  uni- 
versities, it  IS  one  obvious  result  of  Amer- 
ican Catholic  dynamism  In  1909,  for 
example,  I  in  every  887  Catholics  at- 
tended Catholic  in.'-titutions  of  hiuher 
education  in  1959,  the  latio  is  I  in  every 
\2^  But  this  shininK  accomplishment 
becomes  .someuhat  dimmed  by  another 
fact  60  percent  of  the  Calh.olics  who  tio 
on  to  hi«her  education  are  in  non-Cath- 
olic institutions  The  following  state- 
ment may  ix>.s.sibly  offer  some  solace 

Noi»i'h.st«tulinx  this  iiubHlance  Calliwiu 
c>,>ll«'ges  produce  h.s  niiii.y  C'HthoUc  scholttrs 
as  tiip  secular  colleges  ip'iither  <^\iatavc 
VVelKel    S  J   > 

Another  ob-senation  comes  iioin  Chris- 
topher Daw.son,  world-distinguished 
EnKlish  Catholic  historian,  who  stated 

Only  m  rhi--^  country  i  the  l'iut«'<.l  .S!.iTf*i 
.iiid  \i\  this  half  century  h.ive  C'!ith<  .H,  .•<  i.f 
suih  diverse  national  backgr'Hinda.  withuut 
iielp  from  the  »l.kie.  pnxiuceU  the  ecluca- 
tK^nal  miiclunery  to  bring  Vf.  youth  from 
kindergurteu  rhrf/u^h  ^rade  and  high  sohixjls 
ro  college  ,ind  university. 

It  would  be  wise  to  acki\ow!ed'.;e  the 
historical  and  sociological  elements  tliat 
account  for  any  t^lucational  weakness. 
Furthermore,  we  should  be  grateful  for 
the  discussions  by  Motisiunor  Elh.s. 
Fathers  'Weigel  and  Cavanaugh  and 
others  like  them     far  more  than  beini; 


critics  of  the  past  they  are  truly  archi- 
tects of  the  future.  Peripheral  com- 
ments on  Catholic  scholarly  production 
m  no  way  detract  from  the  magnitude  of 
Catholic  educational  achievements.  In 
this  respect  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
recoijnize  the  approaching  era  as  Cath- 
olic higher  education  in  the  United  States 
comes  of  age. 

Certainly  we  are  indebted  to  John  P 
.Sullivan  for  his  dissertating  work  and 
aiuilysLs  on  Catholic  Hiuher  Education.  " 
His  thorough  treatment  of  this  subject 
certainly  cla-ssiHes  him  as  an  expert  in 
this  field 


IHK  LONG    IWILKiHT  STRUGGLE 

Ihe  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  "Virginia  iMr  Staggers  1 
i.->  recognized  for  5  minutes 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker,  m  a 
world  full  of  perplexities  and  troubles, 
j)e<)ple  need  somethinti  solid  and  depend- 
able to  clint;  to  Strangely  enough,  such 
a  thm-.'  actually  exists  But  apparently 
nobody  ever  thinks  about  it,  or  tries  to 
put  It  into  practice  We  analyze  the 
woilds  Ills  m  psychological  and  socio- 
loi^ical  teims  and  carefully  avoid  the  one 
panacea  known  to  be  effective  The 
cure-all  Is,  of  course,  work,  if  anybody 
m  this  a^e  knows  what  the  word  means 
It  should  be  elementary,  WaUson,  to 
•■Ia^p  tlie  idea  that  a  man  cannot  pro- 
duce and  build  the  material  thin>.;s  which 
satisfy  human  needs  while  he  persists  in 
siHMiding  his  ener!;y  on  rioting  and  de- 
stiuct ;<;!•!  It  IS  interesting  to  study  the 
faces  of  a  riotmt.;  mob  as  depicted  in  TV 
reports  Tl:ey  look  exactly  like  a  ganu 
of  skylarking  schoolboys  caught  in  con- 
duct which  they  know  to  be  both  im- 
pn)per  and  forbidden  They  are  having 
a  most  hilarious  uood  time  Any  trace 
of  anger  or  fierce  passion  is  seldom  seen, 
and  when  it  is,  it  is  obviously  synthetic. 
It  IS  lots  more  fun  to  burn  and  break 
and  tear  up  than  to  plant  tatcrs." 
However,  one  can  eat  potatoes 

The  reaction  of  most  Americans  to  re- 
ports of  starviin;  children  coming  out  of 
the  Congo  is  a  minulin;,'  of  horror  and 
sympathy  There  is  little  similar  horror 
over  reports  of  the  ireneral  behavior  of 
the  Congolese  since  the  Belgians  left  the 
tt*rritorv  If  we  can  credit  the  reports, 
their  conduct  has  been  uninterrupted 
riotmt:  But  this,  say  sympathetic  com- 
menlatois  is  the  fault  of  the  Belgians  m 
failing  to  teach  them  .self-government 
Whether  the  Belv^ians  were  actually 
equipped  with  horns  and  forked  tails,  or 
whether  thev  were  an^'els  of  mercy  seek- 
im;  the  industrial  development  of  a  back- 
ward land,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
starving  population  while  the  Belgians 
were  in  control  The  Congolese  have 
chosen  to  equate  political  freedom  with 
freedom  to  lay  waste  and  destroy,  with 
freedom  from  the  horrors  of  toil.  It 
should  be  no  exaggeiation  of  Congolese 
mentality  to  suggest  that  they  know  bet- 
ter. And  if  they  are  going  to  face  reali- 
ties. It  IS  time  for  a  sympathetic  world 
to  state  in  no  uncertain  words  the  re- 
quirements for  progress  and  well-bein:-'. 
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Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the 
United  States  has  pumped  some  $80  bil- 
lion into  the  economies  of  various  parts 
of  the  world.  This  sum,  vast  as  it  seems, 
IS  scarcely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  what  Is  needed  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  In  all  the  coimtrles  to  which  it 
lias  gone.  Some  of  it  has  gone  into  such 
highly  developed  coimtrles  as  England 
and  Germany  and  Japan,  where  Its-  ef- 
fects have  been  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold by  the  work  and  austerity  of  the 
local  citizenry.  Much  of  it  has  gone  to 
so-called  underdeveloped  areas,  where 
its  effects  have  been  negligible.  We  tend 
to  rationalize  the  failure  to  achieve  de- 
sired results  by  saying  that  projects  have 
not  been  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try.  or  that  local  political  corruption  has 
diverted  funds  from  the  purposes  for 
w  hich  it  was  intended.  The  question  Is, 
whether,  given  prevailing  customs  and 
attitudes  toward  constructive  efforts,  the 
money  could  have  been  spent  otherwise. 
And  the  further  question  is,  whether, 
Mivcn  a  continuance  of  present-day  cus- 
Ujms  and  attitudes,  any  further  appro- 
priations can  be  expended  to  any  better 
purpose.  Herein  lies  the  "long  twilight 
sti-uggle."  We  must  persuade  people  to 
stop  rioting  and  go  to  work.  Otherwise 
further  expenditures  will  buy  us  only 
more  envy  and  suspicion,  and  will  buy 
them  only  an  excuse  for  not  exercising 
their  own  evil  genius.  Otherwise,  polit- 
ical freedom  will  have  to  yield  to  the 
compulsion  of  stern  necessity. 

Official  reports  indicate  that  the 
United  States  is  producing  and  using  29.2 
i^ercent  of  the  world's  steel,  38.5  percent 
of  the  world's  electric  power,  35.2  per- 
cent of  all  energy  sources,  35.6  percent 
of  the  world's  petroleum,  38."  percent  of 
the  world's  trucks,  and  53.1  percent  of 
passenger  cars,  while  possessing  only  6.1 
percent  of  the  world's  population. 
P^urthennore  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  industrial  machine  is  operating  at 
much  less  than  100  percent  of  capacity, 
in  some  cases  probably  not  more  than 
50  percent.  In  the  case  of  farm  products. 
food,  and  fabric  materials,  we  are 
plagued  by  an  overabundance  beyond  our 
capacity  to  consume,  to  sell,  or  even  to 
give  away.  In  contrast,  important  seg- 
ments of  the  world's  population  are 
.'Starving,  and  industrial  production 
nearly  everj'where  lags  far  behind  de- 
mand.   Why  tliis  significant  difference? 

Many  answers  have  been  given,  such 
as  our  possession  of  a  virgin  consent 
abounding  in  resources,  such  as  the  be- 
nevolence of  our  political  institutions. 
None  of  the  answers  satisfy  fully  the 
facts  unless  we  take  into  account  the 
driving  tendency  of  the  men  who  built 
this  Republic  to  work  hard.  It  may  be 
true  that  some  of  the  early  settlers  were 
not  activated  by  this  tendency.  It  la 
reported  that  Capt.  John  Smith  was 
comi)elled  to  decree  that  the  "gentle- 
men"  settlers  of  "Virginia  who  did  iK)t 
work  would  not  eat.  In  other  areas 
necessity  established  the  same  law.  TTie 
settlers  were  far  away  from  any  help. 
In  actuality,  they  either  woriced  or 
starred.    So  our  country  grew  up  with 


a  tradition  of  Industry  and  vigor  that 
amounted  to  practically  a  religion.  No 
man  with  self-respect  would  admit  the 
lack  of  a  job.  To  do  so  wotild  be  to 
brand  himself  as  a  hobo.  So  our  Na- 
tion came  Into  the  20th  century  with  a 
history  of  indomitable  struggle  and  per- 
sistence behind  us.  And  suddenly  we 
made  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
breakthrough.  We  invented  or  adapted 
machines  to  facilitate  production.  We 
harnessed  the  energy  of  nature  to  power 
those  machines.  Meanwhile,  we  avoided, 
for  the  most  part,  the  disruptive  prac- 
tices of  rioting  and  warring.  We  had  no 
time  or  energy  for  these.  The  result  was 
a  productive  capacity  that  seemed  only 
to  excite  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  hardly  ever  the  emulation. 
And  now  we  are  expected  to  share  our 
abundance  with  those  who  have  devoted, 
and  who  continue  to  devote,  such  a  large 
part  of  their  potentialities  to  the  work  of 
destruction.  A  look  at  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  common  enemies  of  man: 
tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  It- 
self hold  undisputed  sway  gives  some  evi- 
dence of  the  reasons. 

One  of  these  areas  is  South  America, 
or  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  that 
continent.  It,  too,  was  virgin  territory 
settled  about  the  same  time  as  our  own, 
and  by  people  of  the  same  origin.  It, 
too.  Is  filled  with  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources. Yet  it  is  still  gripped  by  the 
common  enemies  of  man,  and  writhes 
with  marunade  inertia  and  convulsions. 
It  is  in  dire  need  of  such  assistance  as  we 
may  be  able  to  give,  and  Its  fuller  de- 
velopment is  dictated  by  our  own  na- 
tional interests.  A  group  of  industrial- 
ists, bankers,  and  others  who  have  a 
personal  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
further  development  recently  made  a  re- 
port on  conditions.  Their  report  Is  an 
expression  of  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
Is  based  on  experience  in  evaluating  pos- 
sibilities. A  number  of  the  opinions  are 
pessimistic.    One  such  runs  thus: 

I  am  a  pessimist  about  the  general  out- 
look. I  don't  think  that  most  of  these 
countries  can  ever  come  out  of  their  dol- 
druniB  as  long  as  people  keep  their  present 
attitudes  and  habits.  Their  slant  on  work 
is  only  one  problem.  You  find  that  there 
la  a  lack  ol  discipline  from  e&rly  childhood. 
Laws  are  considered  as  something  to  be 
broken. 

And  further: 

Too  many  people  In  these  countries 
look  upon  their  government  as  a  rich 
uncle  who  will  take  care  of  everything. 
PoUtlclans  play  up  to  this.  The  result  Is 
that  these  countries  have  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  welfare  laws  In  the  world^laws 
that  stifle  progress  all  along  the  line. 

In  Uruguay,  It  Is  possible  for  a  man  who 
retires  to  get  more  money  than  he  did  while 
working.  In  several  countries,  a  man  can 
retire  at  60  with  full  retirement  benefits. 
Many  companies  I  know  of  keep  on  Incom- 
petents or  lazy  employees  because  the  gov- 
ernment makes  that  cheaper  than  firing 
them.  The  welfare  programs  put  a  stagger- 
ing bvirden  on  the  governments  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  using  more  money  for  such 
basic  needs  as  schools,  roads,  hospitals  and 
Blum  clearance. 

Bracll  Is  a  bubble  that  could  burst  any 
moment.     Its  growth  has  twen  built  on  In- 


flation, and  It's  a  lopsided  growth.  What 
progress  BrazU  has  nxade  Is  conflned  to  a 
small  part  of  the  country  and  a  fraction  of 
its  population.  That  goes  for  education, 
roads,  power  facilities — almost  every  factor 
that  you  can  think  of  In  the  line  of  progress. 

Nevertheless,  pessimism  is  not  deep 
enough  to  drown  all  hope  of  improve- 
ment. These  businessmen  foresee  a 
bright  future  if  prevailing  attitudes, 
habits  and  practices  can  be  supplanted 
by  more  realistic  ones. 

These  governments  are  trying  to  attract 
more  private  foreign  Investment.  They 
recognize  that  we  are  performing  a  very 
useful  function — employing  large  numbers  of 
people  at  good  wages,  supplying  know- 
how  and  training,  helping  to  develop  those 
countries   In    all   sorts   of   ways. 

Roads  and  schools  have  a  way  of  follow- 
ing the  wealth  generated   by  Industry. 

Manufacturing  industries  of  all  kinds  are 
needed.  The  petrochemical  industries,  I 
feel,  are  a  natural  for  this  part  of  the 
world. 

Agriculture  will  continue  to  be  of  Immense 
Importance,  especially  In  the  export  picture. 
That  means  opportunities  for  manufacturers 
of  fertilizers,  insecticides,  farm  Implements, 
heavy  farm  equipment. 

More  and  more  companies  are  beginning  to 
look  to  the  small  Investor  as  a  source  of  cap- 
ital— that  Is,  Brazil's  man  In  the  street. 
More  and  more  companies  are  putting  shares 
on  the  local  stock  market. 

Brazil  has  enough  sugar  right  now  to  ex- 
port 1  million  tons  a  year,  and  the  ability 
to  expand  production  to  3  million  tons,  or 
what  Cuba  was  exporting.  Brazil  has  to  buy 
$250  million  worth  of  wheat  abroad  each  year 
at  a  great  strain  on  Its  dollar  earnings  for 
coffee.  Why  not  a  simple  barter  deal  of 
U.S.  wheat  for  Brazilian  sugar? 

There  is  also  this  piece  of  advice  for 
prospective  foreign  developers: 

study  the  market,  study  the  government, 
study  the  laws. 

There  Is  also  this  piece  of  personal  ad- 
vice: 

Try  to  live  as  unostentatiously  as  possible. 
A  lot  of  Americans  who  come  down  here  In- 
sist on  "putting  on  airs,"  and  living  better 
than  they  would  at  home.  This  Is  bound  to 
cause  resentment  and  make  enemies  among 
the  people. 

The  continent  of  Africa  may  now  be 
the  No.  1  trouble  spot  of  the  world.  The 
northeastern  part  of  Africa  gave  birth 
to  the  earliest  civilization  known  to  his- 
tory. Yet  that  civilization  never  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  the  continent  be- 
yond its  original  borders.  And  to  this 
day  Africa  remains  a  dark  continent  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It,  too,  holds  vast 
natural  resources,  many  of  which  have 
been  only  partially  discovered: 

Out  of  black  Africa's  Jungles,  plains,  and 
mountains  comes  most  of  the  world's  supply 
of  cobalt,  columbite,  tantalite,  and  dia- 
monds. 20  percent  of  world  production  of 
copper,  25  percent  of  the  manganese,  15  per- 
cent of  the  chrome  ore  and  tin,  10  percent  of 
the  graphite  and  lead.  Here,  too,  are  large 
quantities  of  iron  ore,  coal,  zinc,  asbestos, 
bauxite,  tungsten,  gold,  antimony,  vanadium, 
and  gypsum.  From  Africa's  soil  comes  most 
of  the  world's  cocoa,  cloves,  palm  oil  and 
sisal,  quantities  of  peanuts,  coffee,  bananas, 
rubber,  tobacco,  and  tea. 

Surely  this  impressive  list  of  mineral 
and    vegetative   products    should    have 
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been  su  ficient  to  give  rise  to  the  most 
nourishing  and  richest  societies  on  earth. 
But  so  far  as  some  6.000  years  of  re- 
corded  history  gives  any   record,   these 
resources  might  just  as  well  have  been 
on  the  moon  for  all  the  use  the  natives 
made  of  them.     It  is  only  within  the  last 
centuiT  or  two  that  foreigners  have  come 
into  the  continent  and  found  out,  incom- 
pletely, all  that  is  there.     What  little  we 
know  of  the  past  of  the  natives  seems  to 
revolve  around  an  age-old  strusgle  be- 
tween rival  tribal  factions      Warfare,  or 
what  passed  for  warfare    was   the  sole 
absorbing   passion  of  the  men      It    was 
the   only   thing  that   gave   intert\st   and 
zest  to  life.     Minunal  needs  for  food  and 
clothing'  were  supplied  grati.s  by  a  piod- 
igal  nature.     Why  work''     Someone  ha.•^ 
said  that  the  warfare  was  not  really  .seri- 
ous, since  only  relatively  small  numbers 
of  people  were  killed.     Now  that  poten- 
tial   possibilities    in    Africa    hav'-    been 
opened  to  Western  view,  the  local  reac- 
tion IS  that  Africa  must  be  set  free      The 
local  meaning  attached  to  that  term  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  natives  should  be 
l>ern..tted  to  resume  their  ancient  ways 
They  have  hitherto  developed  neither  the 
competence  nor  the  willin«ne.ss  to  accept 
any  other  course.     Is  it  the  moral  duty 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  leave  them  in 
isolation  to  work  out  their  own  destiny' 
A  proper  respect  for  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind mmht   answer   in    the   atTirmative 
Unfortunately,  too  many  of  the  moie  de- 
veloped societies  acton  the  principle  that 
if  they  do  not  seize  those  resources  for 
their  own  use,  some  other  society  will 
The  un.solved  problem  is:    How  can  wt- 
assist  those  laeoples  to  raise  then  .stand- 
ards of  living  without  imposinti  domina- 
tion?    They  are  not  masters  m  their  own 
house  at  the  moment,  and  the  road  to 
mastery  is  long  and  difficult      Self-disc:- 
pline  and  the  will  to  work  are  the  only 
appropriate    tools    to    make    that    road 
smooth  and  passable. 

V/hen  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
peoples  who  have  learned  to  make  a  vir- 
tue of  work,  we  are  faced  with  a  striking 
contrast  The  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  wrecked  by  two  savage  and 
ruthless  wars  in  a  single  generation,  have 
revitalized  their  economies  in  15  years. 
It  is  conventional  to  say  that  the  proce.ss 
has  been  made  possible  by  our  material 
aid  But  without  the  innate  industry 
and  drive  of  their  own  peoples,  this  ma- 
terial assistance  would  have  been  wasted 
as  uselessly  as  similar  aid  ha.s  b<'en 
wasted  elsewhere  Particularly  are  we 
amazed — and  perturbed — by  liie  Ru-ssian 
rise  in  productive  capacity.  How  has 
Russia  managed  to  grow  from  a  back- 
ward nation  to  the  second — .some  fear 
the  first — power  in  the  modern  world ' 

The  answer  is  that  nobody  loafs  or 
riots  in  Russia.  Russia  may  foment  strife 
and  discord  in  Africa,  in  the  Far  East, 
in  Cuba  and  South  America  But  she 
tolerates  no  such  nonsense  among  her 
own  citizens.  Everybody  in  Ru.sMa  has 
a  job  or  else.  She  has  a  loni?  and  hard 
way  to  go  to  place  herself  on  the  indus- 
trial pinnacle  to  which  she  aspires 

The  So\  iPt  Union — 

Says  a  report  of  visiting  industri- 
alists— 


now  has  a  Uibor  \>TCt  ih.ir.  is  18  pprceii' 
hvrger  'hcin  in  the  Uniied  Si.ites  Soviet  in- 
dustry, moreover,  employ.s  .ibout  twice  us 
many'  engineers  Yd  the  aggrcgale  pnxluct 
■  >i  the  respecti\e  inUvi.strl.il  pKmt.s  is  nvx-t 
iinetjuiil  the  ratio  being  nt  least  2  to  1 
in  favor  (.1  the  United  .States 

As  examples  Ru.ssia  enjoys  only  15  6 
percent  of  tiie  wot  Id  s  energy  consump- 
tion, while  the  United  Slates  uses  35  2 
percent;  RusMa  makes  12  6  percent  of  all 
trucks,  while  the  United  States  makes 
38  7  percent.  Russia  was  compelled  to  ef- 
fect a  ma.ssive  transfer  of  manpower 
from  ak.'!icuUurc  to  industry.  tJiereby 
reducing  th.e  food  indvistry  to  some  10 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force,  and  thus 
producmK  chronic  food  slioitages.  while 
industrial  quotas  remain  unfulfilled 
However,  urouth  in  pioduclion  uses 
yearly,  maintaining;  a  rate  of  inciease 
that  IS  reported  at  some  9  percent,  while 
we  can  manage  only  some  2  or  3  percent 

We  are  vaguely  but  irritably  alarmed 
,it  this  result  We  muht  have  more 
logical  reason  to  be  pleased  The  further 
Russia  moves  away  from  the  have  not" 
nations  the  more  rca.son  she  will  have 
to  avoid  riskiriK  her  achievements  in  a 
war  Moreovti.  she  is  speeding  up  her 
whole  economy  by  practices  more  con- 
sistent with  a  capitalist  system  than 
With  a  furced-labor  draft  Evt-rybody 
may  be  obliged  to  work,  but  then-  is 
urowmg  freedom  of  choice  in  .selectinj^ 
an  occupation,  and  there  are  increasing 
capitalistic  incentives  for  efficiency  in 
the  form  of  higher  pay.  special  priv- 
ileges, and  especially  public  prestige. 
We  mi;;ht  well  applaud  the  ambition  of 
the  Soviet  Premier  to  '  bury  u.s"  m  a 
wealth  of  economic  well-being 

So  comes  PitsideiU  Kennedy  s  inau- 
gural challenge  to  both  friend  and  foe: 

Let  b<jth  sides  s«-elc  to  invoke  the  wunderb 
of  science  Instead  uf  its  terrors  Together 
let  us  e.xplore  the  stars  conquer  the  deserts 
eradlrate  disea.se  tap  the  ix-ean  depths  ,»n'l 
f-niviurHBte  the  .ir's  and  commerce 

Back  of  this  challenge  lies  the  implied 
demand  Stop  this  in.sen.sate  orgy  of  de- 
structive irresponsibility  which  is  about 
to  ruin  a  world,  and  uet  back  to  work 

This  challenge  Koes  a.-,  forcibly  to  the 
citizens  of  this  R^'public  as  to  any  other 
peoples  In  essence,  how  different  from 
the  tribal  wars  of  primitive  African  na- 
tives are  the  conflicts  a  la  outrance  be- 
tween segments  of  our  population  advo- 
cating or  opposing;  various  economic  or 
.social  or  political  ml^'rests''  In  many 
cases,  their  prott-sts  take  the  form  of 
■p«'aceful  demnr^stratums  in  which  in- 
dividuals find  It  convenient  to  abandon 
their  normal  pursuits  in  favor  of  action 
desik-ned  to  circumvent  or  violate  exist- 
ing' law  In  other  ca.ses.  individuals 
simply  Ignore  the  law  Such  are  the 
cases  involvint;  traffic  violation.s.  and  the 
unpopular  prohibition  laws  of  a  few 
decades  ago  The  tendencies  initialed  in 
these  departures  from  what  is  known  to 
be  rii;ht  and  lusl  have  spread  to  an  m- 
creasint,'  number  of  situations  In  every 
case  .some  alleged  riuht  i'  offeied  as  the 
excuse 

Toynbee  insists  that  dead  ciwli/ations 
have  been  destroyed  either  by  external 
barbarians  or  by  an  internal  proletariat, 
more  frequently  by  the  latter      He  de- 


fines proletarians  as  individuals  who  feel 
thcmselvi  s  to  be  m  a  .society,  but  not  of 
It  Ihey  feel  themselves  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  a  dominant  minority,  and  unable 
to  as.sert  themselves  against  antagonistic 
interests  He  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Western  civilization  has  practicallv 
wip*-d  out  the  external  barbarian. 

but  ;his  un precede titetl  triunifih  will  h:i\e 
pronted  vi.s  nothing  if  the  barbunnn.s  m  tiie 
hour  t)f  their  extincnion  beyond  the  fronuers. 
tia\c  stolen  a  march  on  us  by  emerKinp  in 
uur  iiudst '  .\iicieni  civilizations  were  de- 
stroyed by  imported  barbarians,  we  breed 
oxjr  own  What  else  but  barb-irians  were  the 
righting  men  who  formed  the  Fascists  and 
the  stornitriKipers''  Were  they  not  taught 
that  they  were  the  sfejx  hlldren  of  the  so- 
ciety out  of  whose  bosom  they  came  and 
that,  as  an  aggrle\ed  party  with  a  score  to 
pay  otT  they  were  inomlly  entitled  to  con- 
quer a  place  for  lhenisel\es  by  the  ruthless 
use  of  force""  Tlie  blackshlrt  w.is  a  portent 
because  he  was  deliberately  sinning  against 
inherited  rlght.s  and  he  was  n  menace  be- 
cause for  the  commission  of  his  sin.  he  had 
•  it  his  disposal  an  inherited  technique  which 
he  was  tree  to  dnert  irom  (.iod  s  to  the 
De\  ll  .^  ser\  U  e 

We  find  many  of  th.c  participants  en- 
uaged  in  ori;ani/ed  and  semiorgam/ed 
protests  labeled  as  '  students."  as  aie 
similar  L;roups  in  other  faction-torn 
countries,  for  instance,  in  Uruguay,  m 
Korea,  in  Japan,  in  Turkey,  m  Euypt 
Frequently  the  '--roups  are  lab«^led  stu- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  !-;iving  them  a 
spurious  respectability  Regardless  of 
then-  student  stattis.  they  are  younc 
people  eauer  for  adventure  unaccus- 
tomed to  responsibility  easily  excited 
and  e.isily  ltd  They  are  spurred  to 
action  by  thos**  who6e  designs  are  more 
sinister  and  w  h.o  wish  to  use  the  services 
of  people  whose  motives  are  le.ss  susi>ect 
Such  demonstrations  are  often  the  be- 
uinninn  of  tiie  end  which  is  the  destruc- 
tion or  impaii-ment  of  government 

The  peculiar  job  of  a  student  is  to 
acquire  competence  m  the  arts  of  .self- 
liovernment.  of  industry,  of  culture 
Whtn  he  d^'parts  from  that  task,  he  is 
deliixrately  sinnirm  i.gainst  inheriU-d 
lu;hts  •  While  pursuing  that  task,  he 
has  at  his  disixxsal  an  'inherited  tech- 
nique '  developed  by  a  society  which  has 
.iccepte<l  the  principle  that  the  only  true 
path  to  honor,  to  prestige  to  ix)wer.  and 
wealth  is  throuuh  demonstratinK  per- 
Minal  worth  The  fact  that  this  is  true 
has  be«^n  proved  tfK)  many  times  in  the 
lives  of  individuals  with  whom  we  have 
come  m  personal  contact  for  any  of  us 
to  doubt  It  For  in  this  land  of  ours,  it 
I-.  a  common  fxfKMirnce  that  competence 
in  aiiv  lit  Id  of  human  endeavor  is  lecoc;- 
ni/ed  and  rewardtxl  reL-ardle.ss  of  the 
orit;in  of  the  individual  When  a  stu- 
dent diverts  his  lime  and  enertjy  from 
the  task  a.ssh.'ned  him  by  a  beneficent 
government,  he  is  indeed  employing  his 
talents  m  tl-.e  f^'vils  service,  and  not  m 
G^)d  s 

Unfortunately  many  well  meaning  F>eo- 
ple  not  only  approve  but  positively  en- 
courage the.se  demoralizing  demonstra- 
tions They  see  a  law  or  a  custom  which 
tliey  believe  needs  to  be  changed.  The 
simplest  way  to  bring  at>out  the  chance 
IS  to  violate  the  law.  Both  law  and  cus- 
tom embody  the  best  wisdom  of  expe- 


rience up  to  the  present  time.  Both  can 
be  changed  by  appropriate  procedures. 
But  the  effect  of  deliberate  violation  la 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  inviolability  of  all 
law.  For  how  can  one  law  be  held  sacred 
while  another  is  ignored  or  treated  con- 
temptuously? 

ITie  true  hallmark  of  the  proletarian  is 
neither  poverty  nor  humble  birth  but  a  con- 
.sclousnes»— and  the  resentment  that  tills 
consciousness  inspires — of  being  disinher- 
ited from  his  ancestral  place  In  society. 

But  surely  the  dissidents  in  our  so- 
ciety are  disinheriting  themselves,  even 
when  they  call  themselves  peaceful. 
For  the  gentle,  or  nonviolent,  response 
is  as  genuine  an  expression  of  the  will 
to  secede  as  the  violent  response;  for 
the  gentle  martyrs  who  are  commemo- 
rated in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees — 
the  old  scribe  Elea2!er  and  the  seven 
brethren  and  their  mother — are  the  spir- 
itual progenitors  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
the  Pharisees  are  they  who  separate 
themselves — a  self -conferred  title  which 
would  translate  itself  into  secessionists 
in  language  of  Roman  origin.  TTie  in- 
transigence of  the  Pharisees,  in  turn. 
gave  place  to  the  violent  and  hopeless 
revolts  of  the  Jews  against  the  only  fully 
organized  society  they  knew  at  the  time. 
And  these  revolts  culminated  in  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  to 
their  final  Diaspora  among  the  nations. 
a  fate  which  has  left  them  without  a 
true  homeland  to  this  day. 

In  contrast  is  the  history  of  the 
Quakers.  In  the  early  history  of  this 
Republic,  the  Friends,  as  they  caUed 
themselves,  constituted  a  dissenting 
minority  in  the  prevailing  society.  The 
inequities,  the  indignities,  the  discrim- 
inations to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
their  more  orthodox  neighbors  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  visible  today  in  any 
part  of  our  national  life.  But  while  the 
Friends  have  never  fallen  away  frcmi  the 
rule  of  gentleness,  they  have  long  trav- 
eled out  of  the  proletarian  path,  and 
have  been,  in  a  sense,  the  victims  of  their 
own  virtues.  It  might  even  be  said  that 
they  have  achieved  material  prosperity 
in  their  own  despite;  for  much  of  their 
success  in  business  can  be  traced  to 
formidable  decisions  which  they  have 
taken,  not  for  profit,  but  at  the  bidding 
of  conscience. 

Twilight  is  a  period  between  the  dark 
and  the  light.  We  have  two  twilights 
each  day.  One  precedes  the  dawn;  the 
other  leads  to  dusk,  to  the  blackness  of 
night.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  say  which 
twilight  he  foresees.  Does  he  mean  to 
say  that  the  path  of  destruction  which  is 
being  followed  by  many  of  the  societies 
of  this  earth,  and  which  we  now  seem  to 
be  following  in  our  own  society,  leads 
only  to  the  dark?  And  that  the  true  and 
only  hope  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  is 
the  rediscovery  and  the  application  of 
every  faculty  at  our  disposal  in  the  long 
and  arduous  task  of  construction? 


AUTOMOBILE  EXCISE  TAX 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chambkrlain] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  tax 
reform  and  so  far  that's  all  it  has  been — 
talk.  What  is  needed  is  action;  action 
that  will  stimulate  the  economy,  redress 
old  inequities,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
place  in  jeopardy  needed  Federal  reve- 
nues. I  rise  particularly  to  protest  the 
inequity  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax  on 
automobiles,  a  product  that  no  longer 
can  be  construed  as  a  luxury,  nor  whose 
present  tax  rate,  imposed  during  the 
Korean  war.  can  be  justified.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  health  of  the  auto  industry  and  the 
general  health  of  the  whole  economy. 
When  the  country  sneezes,  the  auto  in- 
dustry catches  cold,  and  business  gets 
double  pneumonia. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill — H.R.  3647 — 
to  repeal  this  tax  because  I  believe  it 
is,  first,  unfair  to  one  industry — there 
are  taxes  on  cars  and  trucks,  but  not  on 
tractors,  house  trailers,  boats,  and  steam 
shovels.  Second,  I  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent high  inventory  of  automobiles  could 
be  rather  quickly  liquidated  if  costs  could 
be  cut  by  10  percent,  with  the  overall 
effect  stimulating  the  entire  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  as  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  a  press  release  by 
Ward's  Automotive  Reports.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  dated  March  3,  1961.  which  con- 
tained the  text  of  a  letter  from  Robert 
B.  Powers,  president  of  the  organization, 
to  the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  Mr.  Powers' 
argument  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  that 
active  consideration  should  be  given  his 
proposal  to  replace  the  present  excise 
system  with  a  general  tax  on  all  manu- 
factured products  regardless  of  use,  size, 
or  quantity.  This  has  been  my  conten- 
tion for  years.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
must  be  studied  if  we  are  ever  to  see  the 
day  when  our  tax  system  can  be  termed 
truly  fair  to  all  and  considered  a  part  of 
the  solution,  rather  than  part  of  the 
problem,  in  regard  to  maintaining  and 
improving  our  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  press  release  follows : 

DcTBOiT,  March  3. — ^Repeal  of  the  incon- 
Bistent  and  punitive  10-percent  auto  excise 
tax  is  entirely  feasible  without  reducing  Fed- 
eral revenue  if  in  its  place  Congress  levies  a 
8-  to  4-percent  tax  on  all  manufactured 
products,  according  to  a  proposal  outlined  In 
a  public  letter  to  Hon.  Wn.BUii  D.  Mn^LS, 
chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means,  by  Robert 
B.  Powers,  publisher,  Ward's  Automotive 
Reports. 

The  complete  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Houae  Ways  and  Means  Committee  now  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  present  bill  which  is  dtie 
for  revision  June  30.  1961,  follows: 
"Hon.  Wn.BUK  D.  Mills, 

"Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

"DSAB  Mb.  Mnxs:  In  my  view,  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  the  Congress  for 


revisions  of  the  auto  excise  tax  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Kennedy  administration's 
widely  heralded  program  to  simplify  the  en- 
tire tax  structure  of  the  country. 

"Singling  out  the  trucking  industry  for 
additional  taxation  is  adding  just  another 
Jerry-built  wing  to  an  already  topheavy  ex- 
cise tax  structure. 

"You,  more  than  anyone  in  Congress,  I  am 
sure,  are  aware  of  the  kaleidoscopic  and 
catchall  Federal  excise  tax  which  for  many 
years  you  and  your  committee  have  tried  to 
reduce  to  sense  and  fairness. 

"The  only  way  I  believe  the  entire  excise 
tax  structtire  can  be  dealt  with  to  stop  sin- 
gling out  certain  industries  and  products  for 
punitive  taxation  Is  to  repeal  the  law  en- 
tirely and  to  replace  It  with  a  general  3-  to  4- 
percent  tax  on  all  manufactured  products. 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  Government's 
need  for  huge  additional  svims  to  operate  the 
Government  and  to  pay  for  additional  serv- 
ices the  Government  intends  to  inaugurate. 

"The  general  manufacturers'  tax,  in  my 
view,  would  spread  the  burden  and  also  make 
It  possible  for  all  American  products  to  com- 
pete on  a  more  favorable  basis  with  products 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

"I  am  sure  you  know  all  the  inconsist- 
encies in  the  auto  excise  tax  as  applied  to 
the  auto  industry,  but  I  would  like  to  re- 
view a  few  of  them  for  you  here : 

"The  dump  truck  at  a  building  excavation 
carries^  a  10-percent  excise  tax  on  its  whole- 
sale'value,  yet  the  $20,000  power  scoop  shovel 
thst  loads  it  goes  scot  free. 

"The  farmer's  pickup  is  assessed  the  10- 
percent  auto  excise  tax  but  his  farm  tractor 
is  not. 

"The  commercial  highway  trailer  is  tax- 
able, but  not  the  house  trailer. 

'The  inconsistencies  of  items  taxed  under 
the  present  excise  law  are  even  more  ridicu- 
lous for  other  than  automotive  products : 

"Why  tax  the  adding  machine,  but  not  the 
cash  register  that  sits  beside  it  and  that  is 
probably  made  by  the  same  company? 

"Why  assess  a  5-percent  excise  tax  on 
electric  refrigerators  and  freezers  but  double 
the  tax  on  the  replacement  light  bulb  that 
goes  Inside  it? 

"Toilet  preparations  such  as  lotions, 
powders,  creams  are  taxed  at  10  percent  by 
the  Federal  Government  except  when  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  the  care  of  babies  or 
in  a  barber  shop  or  beauty  parlor. 

"Jewelry  and  related  items  are  also  sub- 
jected to  a  10-percent  tax,  but  not  when 
used  for  religious  purposes.  Likewise  musi- 
cal instruments. 

"Gabriel  can  blow  his  horn  at  cost  less 
10  percent  excise  tax,  but  not  Louie  Arm- 
strong. 

"Golf  bags  and  clubs  are  also  taxed  at  10 
percent,  but  not  if  they  are  under  28  inches 
and  30  inches  in  length,  respectively. 

"The  list  is  too  long  to  merit  further  exten- 
sion. It  takes  an  army  of  expensive  Govern- 
ment employees  to  evaluate,  assess,  and  col- 
lect the  tax  on  items  that  are  taxable  and 
that  are  exempt. 

"To  continue  the  auto  excise  tax  as  it  has 
these  many  years  and  to  introduce  programs 
to  divert  a  portion  of  these  funds  to  the 
highway  program  as  presently  on  the  tax 
books,  misses  the  original  purpose  of  this 
tax. 

"Furthermore,  it  will  continue  to  harm 
manufacttu"ers  who  long  have  had  their 
hands  full  to  compete  with  foreign  products 
that  arrive  on  our  shores  in  increasing 
volume. 

"Lifting  the  Federal  gas  tax  to  4'i  cents 
per  gallon,  as  proposed  by  the  past  admin- 
istration, I  believe,  is  also  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  the  need  for  more  highway 
building  funds. 

"Let  the  motorists  who  use  the  Nation's 
network  of  roads  and  highways  pay  in  small 
amounts  the  costs  of  these  facilities. 
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•  Let  Aii  manufacturers  share  a  s.n.aU  gen- 
eral tax  they  can  Afford  to  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment the  funds  H  needs. 
Sincerely, 

"ROBUIT  B     Powers." 

Cungreaamen  and  Senators  uf  b<.th  politl- 
ciil  partiee  historically  have  called  the  auto- 
exclse  tax  the  most  discriminatory  and  even 
immoral"  of  Federal   tax  levies. 

They  have  modified  the  tax  on  e'.oo'.r.L  il 
appliances  In  past  years,  eliminated  the  3- 
percent  tax  on  freight,  and  even  cut  !n  h.i;f 
the  t!ix  on  nightclubs. 

Over  the  years.  8enat.>rs  Hibfrt  Htm 
PHRXT.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota.  Paul  Dovi.- 
LAS,  Democrat,  ot  Illinois,  Patku  k  Mac- 
Namara,  Democrat.  of  Michigm.  and 
numerous  Members  of  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives have  either  be«>n  >aders  am  ■:  g 
our  legislators  by  introducing  bllN  r  wrk- 
ing  diligently  to  cut  or  eliminate  the  aut>> 
tax.  The  latest  among  the-,e  are  Oaigrefr-.s- 
man  William  S.  Bsoomfieid  Rfpubiio  .n, 
and  Congressman  Chaju-es  cuAMnFKLMK 
Republican,  both  of  Mlchii;an 

la  1958,  when  the  auto  indu^tiv  w.ts  in  a 
sharp  period  of  recesfilon.  Powers  prjpoeed 
Congress  declare  a  90-day  auto  t<ix  mora- 
torium to  get  the  Industry  off  dead  centtr 
and  to  take  time  in  the  interim  to  stuUy 
seriously  the  entire  excise  lax  program 

In  1960  he  again  sought  rtniu'.  al  of  th.s 
tax.  pointing  out  that  the  pruo  cwnit>t.tltion 
of  thJe  low-wage-country  imports  could  lead 
to  profitless  prlc«  cutting  or  even  '.i  a  com- 
plete upheaval  In  the  Americ.in  automoti'. e 
market.     It  has. 


COMMITTEE   ON   TPIE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.-;k 
unanimous  conaent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  Rcneral  debate 
tomorrow  and  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei  l- 
objection  to  the  request  of  tho  :tntle- 
man  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection 


MUTUAL  EDUCATION  AND  CUL'l  UR- 
AL EXCHANGE  BILL 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Rentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RecoRD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  i:entlcman 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr  speaker,  I  wish 
to  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  to  con- 
solidate and  strengthen  existing  legisla- 
tion providing  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program.s.  Its  stated 
purpose  would  be  "to  provide  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthenln:;  of  the 
International  relations  of  th.e  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultiiral 
exchanges."  II  enacted  this  bill  would 
be  known  as  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  It  has 
been  Introduced  into  the  other  body  by 
the  di.stinguished  chaii-man  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  whose  inter- 
est and  leadership  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education  are  well  known. 

INADEQUACY  or  CXnUUlNT  E.XCJIANGB  LBGISLATION 

As  all  the  Members  are  fully  aware, 
the   United   States   already   sponsor.s   a 


consiantly  ■ii-u\^ii\g  number  of  eciuca- 
Uonal  and  cultural  exchani^es  under 
which  people  from  other  countries  are 
brouiiht  to  thf  United  .'^t.ites  tor  variou.s 
purposes  or  .^merlcan  citizen.s  are  sent 
iibioad  These  exchani:'es  con.stitiite  a 
•  I'al  element  in  the  loiv-:-ranKe  ta.sk  of 
buildini;  a  betier  foundaiion  for  t-ndur- 
mi;  international  peace. 

However,  the  protjrams  uiidi-r  whuh 
tliese  exchancios  may  b<'  conducted  have 
become  numerou.-  an<i  th*-  leKi.s'.ation 
aulhori/in«  ihem  i.a.s  btcoine  scattered . 
confu.sin?.  and  in  some  case.s  obstiU-te 
It  IS  not  suipri.siny  that  this  i.s  the  ca-se 
.smc"  the  proyram.s  and  le'.;islation  liave 
been  accumulating  for  almost  two 
decades  on  a  pif>cemtal  ba.^is  During 
these  years  the  US  role  in  the  world  has 
undergone  profound  changes,  and  im- 
proved international  understanding  has 
become  more  urgent  In  addition,  wc 
havp  acquired  much  li'Ipfnl  ♦xperience 
m  the  conduct  and  problems  of  exchant^e 
I)rot:rams  wh.ch  has  not  yet  betii  incor- 
porated into  exi'-tin.;  levi.slation 

.■\.s  a  result  of  the  manner  m  v\huii 
our  exchange  programs  have  !.:rown,  ^Ar 
lind  three  chief  deficiencies  First,  in 
many  cases  there  are  inadequacies  in 
the  legi-slative  authority  It  needs  to  be 
broadened  to  meet  today's  demands 
Second,  the  financing  for  the  programs 
is  uncertain  and  .short  range  and  needs 
to  be  strengthened.  Third,  confusing 
administrative  arrangements  have  been 
cr-atcd  and  need  lo  be  clarified 

BACKCROT   NO 

For  some  time  these  dericii'ncle.s  have 
been  apparent,  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
that  their  correction  would  n  quire  Wg\>- 
lation.  Consequently,  last  October  the 
SenaU'  convened  an  informal  conference 
of  high-level  educators  and  Goverruneiit 
officials  involved  m  tlie  operations  of  the 
exchange  programs.  Senator  FvLBRiciir 
has  reported  that  there  was  a  remark- 
able imaniir.ity  of  feel.ng  among  this 
group  on  the  urgency  of  a  new  approach 
to  the  question  of  international  ex- 
changv  Agreement  was  also  clear  on 
four  major  requirements  of  the  new  ap- 
proacli.  F^rst,  the  purpose  of  tiie  pro- 
grams should  be  restated,  particularly  to 
insist  on  the  mutuality  of  the  beneflus 
to  be  derived  both  by  the  United  States 
and  the  participating  nation.s.  Second, 
stronger  and  more  varied  financial  sup- 
port should  be  provided  and  should  In- 
clude broader  and  more  flexible  use  of 
foreign  currencies. 

Thir:l.  hampering  restriction.s  on  the 
progranri-s  should  be  removed  so  that  b*'t. 
ter  plannmg  and  performance  could  be 
achieved.  Fourth.  American  educational 
resources  should  be  developed  and  en- 
riched m  terms  of  making  better  u.se  uf 
them  at  home  and  abroad 

ThLs  meeting  and  its  findings  in.'^pired 
the  creation  of  the  draft  legislation  I  am 
now  introducing.  It  is  my  behef  that 
the  bill  makes  a  significant  contribution 
to  filling  all  the  requirements  which  were 
pomteil  out  at  this  meeting. 

ETFECT    or    TUB    BII  L 

The  approach  of  this  legislation  Is  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  the  miaximum 
amount  of  improvement  possible  without 
a  profound,  time-consuming  study  and 


.NWteping  1  (  oi  gani.'Hlion  of  several  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  Some  ol  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  might  be  accomplished 
fhiougd  amending  existu;g  laws  but 
vome  ot  tliem  miglit  not  be  and  certainly 
tlie  maze  of  legislation  already  existing 
V. ould  be  further  confu.sed  rather  than 
ciaiified  by  the  amendmeii:,  approach. 

To  illustrate,  the  exchange  program 
le'.'Lslation  cini.solidaied  m  this  bill  is 
liiUiul  m  .MX  public  laws:  The  original 
luli^iiht  .Act  'Public  Taw  584  •  ;  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act  '  U  S  Information  and 
Mducational  Kxeh.mne  Act  of  1948,  Pub- 
lic Law  402'  ;  the  International  Cultural 
Il.vchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation 
Act  -if  19,')6  'Public  Law  SfiO '  ;  the  Fm- 
:il.^l;  D.  bt  ra.vnu'iit.s  Act  of  1949  tPublic 
Law  liCj  ,  the  Auricultural  Trade  De- 
vilupment  and  .-\.s.si.stance  Act  of  1954 
Public  Lau  480  .  and  the  India  Emer- 
:ency  Food  Aid  Act  of  19 jl  'Public  La'A 
48  ' .  Th..i  bill  contains  authority  to  carry 
out  and.  where  appropriate,  to  enlarge 
every  program  m  Uie  cultural  and  educa- 
tion.d  excliaiv.;e  field  which  ha.s  been  au- 
ilioiized  by  any  of  the^e  act.>.  It  wUl  be 
noied  tiiat  it  does  not  attempt  to  include 
all  the  exchanges  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act.  the  purposes  of  which  are 
more  closely  reliited  to  technical  assist- 
ance than  to  educational  and  cultural 
I  xeiianne 

The  bill  does  not  spell  out  hov^  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  programs  would  be 
leort^anized  Instead  it  gives  all  the  au- 
thority for  this  to  the  President,  permit- 
t.Ui;  him  to  delegate  his  powers  to  the 
liead  of  a  reu-ular  department  or  to  Uie 
head  of  a  new  agency  if  he  should  con- 
.iJer  thi.s  more  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  sub- 
mit u  draft  bill  with  the  dual  purpose 
of  consolidating  existing  provisions  of 
law  containing  authority  for  interna- 
lion.il  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
pro^'rams  and  authonzing  a  full  range  of 
such  programs  wherever  they  would  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  US.  for- 
ei'in  relation.-. 


SPECLAL  orders  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,   was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ullman.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  Bailey,  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. March  9,  vacating  his  special  order 
for  today. 

Mr.  LiBO.NATi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minute."?,  today,  and 
lo  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr   Derv^inski  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
Devi.nei    on  Thursday.  March  9,  for   15 
minute.s. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Divine  >  today  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Dent  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAi  for  1  hour  on  March  13. 

Mr.  Hemphill  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MoNTOYAi   for  1  hour  on  March  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  Congrissionai. 
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Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen. 

Mr  Ryan. 

Mr  Baker. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devini)  were  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  their  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr  Dague. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoirroTA,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : » 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr  Addonizio. 

Mr  Flood. 


8.  S36.  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  imp>airments  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps,  to 
the  C(»nmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

S.  912.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  apix)lnt- 
ment  of  additional  circuit  and  district 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
March  7,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

s  278  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1M0.  relating 
U)  practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

S  307.  An  act  to  Authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  of  the  shore  in  San  Diego 
County,  Calif.,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOR- 
KION  CURRENCIES  AND  APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS  INCIURRED  IN 
TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14. 
1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86- 
628.  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
necti<m  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  currencies 


expended  and  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  fimds  by  Members, 
employees,  and  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  to  prepare  a  consoli- 
dated report  of  foreign  currency  and 
dollar  expenditures  from  appropriated 
funds  within  the  first  60  days  that  Con- 
gress is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year. 
The  consolidated  report  is  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration which,  in  turn,  shall  print 
such  report  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord within  10  days  after  receipt.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  are  submitted  herewith, 
within  the  prescribed  time  limit,  the 
consolidated  reports  of  the  House  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs (for  the  delegation  to  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference) ,  Judici- 
ai-y,  and  Veterans'  Affairs: 

March  3,  1961. 

Hon.  Omar  Btjbleson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Chauman:  Pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as 
amended.  I  am  forwarding  herewith  report 
of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and 
appropriated  funds  by  the  full  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  by  Its  subcommittees, 
covering  the  period  ended  December  31. 
1960. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  E.  Moboan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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7.42 

.^  60 
Jrt.  •*> 

16  '*n 

17  4'. 

i  ■  .. 

!  1   th 

.-^.    '  . 

il.  74 
12.  to 
16.  M) 
».  iU 
17,00 


Li.n 


2.0.0 


COlO 


3.41 

io6.2» 

5.60 


Fi)r»"Ufn 
currency 


r,':   .'.olUr  ' 

(■•lU.VSli'Ilt 

or  l  .^, 
currency 


T'.i'.  .inll:i.- 


I'or.  irn      pi;uUuI.ti: 
rurrency  |     cr  \.^ 
I    currpuo> 


«.4S 

'iio'i 


0  10  0 

17,  SO 

6.500 

1.98 


3.4.4 


3M.23 
188.06 


3. 1Z6 

i/7   'i.'i 

is.rjo 

2.30 


7  00 

17  44 

,'0  I'l 

11  ■." 

1  'ih 

:.i  v( 

o  »* 

h  ^.' 

:)  V) 

ir  yx 

11  .11 

4  " 

n  20 

•.00 


1.1.0 
"iri'6 

2  0  0 

HO.  no 

14.001) 
2  00 

H  lai 
411  .«J    I 

V       If.      ' 

♦I1  l«l  I 

.■,  11.  U 

2.0.0 

'"i'6.'o 


zao 

30.00 

11.520 

4.36 

Jl  H1 
is  < 
l.t    h.'. 


17.03 

2.  a4  I 


,1  0.x 

5  60 

16  i:i 

.--■  '.4 

4  VI 

:(  A' 

.'1  r>. 

1  41 


.M«' 
4.U0 
SlAO 


CM 

4  08 

18.55 

S.66 


4.0.0 

(I  <*.i 

u   1(1.0 

.'  «  0 

I   0.0 

I  n  " 

tit   o 
''..  IMJ 

1  1" 

»>  ft 

«'   (lU 

4.,  IJ 
4.'  fl 
;(  0  I 
4.U.U 


ZOO 


.91 

"row 


1.40 

3.57 

10  50 

4.45 


11.35 

1  16 

1.40 

2  N' 


1. 


1  r 


laasA 


40  91 

36.60 


14.0.0 

■"».'» 
160.06 
363.96 

88.57 
104  9U 

J.1    ■' 


•I  ^•_. 

..    ~M 

1    '..( 

•(  (in 
J.  -1    I 
,V  JU 
6  00 
2.00 


4.5.0 
37.00 
5.10& 

2  «,' 
1    J> 

441    (X) 

:v).  00 
-■7  00 

,('.    (HI 

1.'  1: 
■J  iu 


:t 

... , 

J.  4x 

J  30 

5.64 


X  4'> 
11.20 
5.U0 
2  00 
5,60 


11.90 
7  86 
8.22 

6  '-A 
-  '*o 
5.  'Ki 
4.24 
3  >t2 


17"!  (W    ' 

hi   4.'.  I 

ISO.  40 

19  &  6 

6.10.0 

S.13.0 

1. 18. 10 

6.  SO 


14.8.0 
136 

6.^,(»«i 

9  ic 

21    .1.". 

liUi 

lu:- 
l»s 

29 
4   113 

U  0  I'   I 

:?  o  "  ' 

10  12  (J  I 

I 

n  0  (i  I 

3lrt     '*:     I 

t.1.  3kx  I 
1 Z  7  ,S  ' 
66.00   I 

44U.  Ul 

IVO    I  CI 
421  .» 

J,   ii  U 

l.^  8.1) 

v) 

15,  a  0 


11   SJ 

'•A   X. 

1»  .11 
I,',   '.X 

17     - 

lIK'    > 

4'i   ,1J 

11*4  Ii7 

Jl)  4  7 

H  1. 1 

2-2.  <-i 

1  »  X.-, 


,111 


1. 


4.14.4 


04.24 
38.30 

1)7   \J 

.:  '-4 
u.w 

14  Hft 

lA     4<r 


64,i»n 


1: 


111.0 

110.0 

96.5 

14.0.0 

0.11.0 

1.3.0 

17.0 

4  10,0 

4    'VO 

I'o.S 

14  «.0 

1,73'.*  ■<•.< 


10.15 

19.97 

25.33 

^38 

15.70 

15.56 

13  65 

,V)  '\ 

1    ■-« 

3,22 

6.58 

1X60 

13,30 
32  14 

40.04 

JiVoo 

11. 363 

'"'to'Vi' 

18.30 

38  6.11 

0.18.6 

19.6.5 

7,1.10 

.31 

»r6 

183.0 

178.0 

30.  a  0 



i'j't.V 

IS    ■^ 

J.'..  Is 

46.76 

1.00 
34.0 

22.0 

17.0 

1.5.9 

0.  10.  U 

1    V« 
1    17  1 

X3.0 

15.0 

85.0 

113.0.0 

6.02 

6  10 

17   .(4 
.ii'i   *< 

2.1- 

6.0.0 

1  To  .« 

..X     ll     >; 

t,«n^aa 

U.X 


H8.  14 


IA.S* 


i4.ao 

2*1  or 
5M.  y»>4 

17  .1.' 

2Xuti 
43."i.  («j 
123.  UU 
143.87 
VM  ori 
77  2.  7 
U    lu.  1 

(') 

(') 
10.8.8 


2..  .11 
*   40 

29  r« 

.•^'^  40 
64  39 

\i<:  12 

2>  7(1 
26.  70 
62  (•> 
26  xf. 
58.53 
73.  ffi 
43  irj 
3V)  J) 
17.U0 
40.80 


79.x 

290 

4.01 

11.48 

.47 

.41 

4.  HI 

3.11 

3.40 

X  t>  i 

1.4.1 

3.UI 
.VIS 

6.iri 

1A.H() 

.U.  1.7 

Vx    40 

791.91 


14  no 

M.  j7.  I 

2.'..  JW  , 
lUJ  0«' 

2i2-  »  I 

372.  bO  I 

2S*J   U.'.  I 

bl   16.  0  1 

U  0.  u  ' 

2»  5   11 

9.14.0 

.vv).  0 

4ft,  22W 

7.  tx. 
1  )\.  I  ^/ 
2.*."'.  u 
3<.5.U 
425.  U 
47  0.0 

.'..  a  0 

7.3.0 

4.4.0 

11.7.0 

18.5.0 

5UU.0 
liil.  li.0 


39.30 

4.".  ~2 
l*t  '.<.'. 
4.1    SI 

(V.  x; 

111  ,M 
17  3'J 

21)  H' 
27  :tl 
'ft  7'. 
.Xl    Jl 

:«.  w.'. 

in  21  i 

211-  Jli 

.S4ri  00 

Ml    •-( 

67  ;. 

■/:  .  t 

.V   I.- 

yi  :.i 

41    4' 

17-2  22 
M  40 

79  .■ 

27  44 

112  -  4 

7T  (■<' 

17  21 

7  J' 

Xi  2  1 

.M  '2 

n>  1 1 

I3.T  C 

14. !«' 
2ri  o-j 
II  7: 
31   7x 

n.10 

103.00 

4^190 


7,2X1    47 


1  >o;l;ir^  e.xp«nd©d,  coiiT«Tte<l  from  [lom.  \s. 


Kor'-ik.-T      in-.-nry  (I', S.  dollar  f<iulval»(nt'i      - 

.Vppn  1  ruted  funds:  U.  R«a  113.  H.  Rm.  114.  srth  Con< 

...  v.r!;niVn:  L)Vi«rtm«lit;  OditiirT  e*riij 
IIab.  S,  1901. 


'  I.lr?  e.x;.!iJt~l.  I"  li:   i  e<iuiy»lont  advanced. 
KEi   Al'H  rr,.\TIO.V 


,4  TTIP',  1,7 

Ki-TM    II 

4y7   i. 


,2S1    47 


Barratt  OIlAaA. 

ChaiTniiin.  Subcommittee  on  Afrtca. 
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3281 


lU  pnrt  of  rxprndttuie  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  on  I  ntcr-Auu  ricmi 
.  Affairs 


[F-ipcndtd  Intwcon  Jan,  1  and  Die,  31, 

I'jOOi 

Name  of 

I-odglnt' 

Meals 

Tran..-l>i)rtati.in 

Mi.'^ci 

l!,iii.-ous 

Total 

! 

1 

.\:iiii€  aii'l  onn  itry 

r.S.  doUar 

us.  dollar 

1 

r,.-.;,  'lullar 

I'.S,  .loUar 

r,S    dollar 

Forelim 

eqnlvnlent 

V  oreipn 

f'.iuivfilent 

.   Joreipn 

(■fjuival.'nt 

For.i>;ii 

eijuivaletit 

Foreign 

e.]UlvaleIit 

currency 

or  1.8. 

currency 

or  I  ,S. 

cunency 

or  r.S. 

currcncv 

or  r.S. 

currer.i  y 

or  r.S. 



currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

currency 

.\riiil>to:i.l  T.  S. M.'ii,  Jr.: 

1 

Ari;.'mlu!» .  .. 

peso - 

6.21)0 

7t   '1' 

1.0(K. 

4X    -,11 

2.  227 

20,  92 

12.  43G 

]-(!  32 

Mr.iril     ..    

criirolro. 

14.534 

7t.  2y 

1),  441.  IX 

V.I    Ml 

X,  324.  57 

43.  70 

1  5,(r24.82 

20.  3h 

37. 324.  .57 

19-'  93 

Chiif    

nsciido 

32  40 

.■*.i.  x4 

;«).  4x 

2'.'  (H) 

22.  12 

2 1 ,  03 

85.  00 

M)  H7 

ILilHKl 

iKtiivlano 

220.  H)f) 

ix  .ill 

101).  000 

-:m) 

219,500 

IX.  21 

."40,000 

44   XI 

I'.ni           

r..-^.  dollar 

0.  (M) 

6,1)0 

\  .  M.'7iii'l;i    

do 

(..'  m 

20.  20 

i  0.3.5 

102,  ,'9 

'1  r  liii'l'ifl 

..    .  .lo. 

HI  x<i 



10  2(1 

1               .X.  10 

2'.'    iO 

r  iM  irn.>    .  . 

<lo 

IX   (HI 

',.   1', 

9  (K) 

- -. 

3ti,  15 

1    Mlt-.l  •^l;il.-s 

...    .lo 

1  1,025.  .•« 

4   00 

1 .  O."^*,  .■(3 

P.nlc-  H    K;vx<-.dl: 

\r-rntllia.      < 

peso 

6.820 

S2  4-. 

4..V,.i 

.-4.  <» 

.•<.l)-24 

:«..  .Vi 

14,394 

174.00 

liri.il ., 

(•ru7.i'lro .    - 

14,247 

74.  7!' 

S>.  '.<H(  1 

.'.2,  .-ill 

X,  ,T24.  .'7 

43.  70 

4,  702.  5 

25.  (K) 

37,314.07 

19,-.,  XS 

Cliil H 

ospudo 

29.16 

:*().  (>.". 

.Vi.  117 

.',x,  x2 

25.  0 

2(1,  28 

110.13 

1 1 ,"..  75 

H.  ill  I  la ^ 

lioliviano 

321,0(10 

2ti.  ..4 

llit.xo. 

....  1*4 

84,3.50 

7.00 

525,  1,50 

43.  5S 

I'.rii      -.J 

I  .S.  dollar 

.do. 

i*\.  04 

1.  ml 

:ix.  x7 



11,35" 

\  iii.-7upla.  - 



llt\2'i 

Trlnl'Tid 

<lo       

ilo 



in,  S(i 

7.4.) 

7.00 
7,80 
4  00 

2.',  .•.) 

3.'.,  25 

1«'4,.40 

1  nil.'.l  .'^t.ii'--        

;::::::::: 

.1.1        ■ 

" 

.:::::::' 

>  900  30 

l.o-.tii  K..ik  ll.'ii:..-U: 

1 

,Kr-.'Ml  In  \         

Ix-W -- 

.^..SSO 

07,  V< 

(■..2x7  4^ 

7.".  Oil 

1,404.32 

17.70 

13,331.8 

nil.  15 

H.  i/.l 

1  criiwiro 

13,fiS7.  2 
21  O'.l 

71,  s,^ 

y,  71-.  ' 
:c'  :<■' 

'.]    IK' 

X.  :i24.  ,'i7 

4:1  70 

0,  r,«i7.  5 

18.92 
25, 000 

35   00 

IX  (K) 
2.0s 

3x,394.77 

72.  33 

330,000 

21 1 1 ,  '  5 
t.x   x_> 

27  ^y 

ll    (HI 

H  ill  w  I            .       .   . 

t>olivi'ino 

2fiO,000 

21    .> 

4  ' ,  1 K  K  i 

1  fx 

r  Ml 

U..-<.  dollar 

0,00 

\tl\l'7UU     4 



do 

n\  1)4 

- 26.33 

!0  IKi 

I112  37 

Tiru'lil         , 



.  ..do 

..do.    .    

do      

;:;;:;::: 

ill    XII 

Ix  (K) 

6.9,-. 

li,  .30 

s.  :«j 
3.  75 

■'4  05 

!•  i-i  ,111  I           J 

11.10 

37  40 

1    IIKC.I  SliltM , . 

■855.88 

h'>.  1)3 



8.X0  33 

uf...  '.).< 

■I-oUl. 



2.912.<.1 

3  0. 11 

.'  ".".^ 

4.  779  <Ji 

'  111.  lii.l.  .•■  Jir  t:.ii:^ix.rl 

It  lull  lu  Lulin  .\iui'rica. 

liKCAl'l  i  ri,\  Tl.iN 

.  1  ;noi.  iit 

K.ir.  Itii  ciirri'iK  V     1     -    i:oll 

ir  r.iulviiUn 
■s.  113,  114, 8< 

1) 

$1   400  05 

Apiiropn.ilc.l  (uiidx    11.  Ill 
Totil. 

•ih  Con(! 

3  319  93 

..     4,779,98 

Armistead  I,  Selden, 

Jr.. 

Maa,  3,  1961. 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Inter-American  Affairs. 

/.''  port   of  t  ' p'  ','1  il  1  re 

of  f,n-(ign  currtnciiH  an 

d  appropriated  funds  In/  ili    Com  n,  ttti  <    on   Von   gn   Affiiirs.  Su 

jrommiHn  for  Utvicr  of  ii.e 

MuliKil  Security  I'logramx. 

[EnpendeJ  bctwi>en  J;in    1  aiil  IXt    31,  V.iT**] 

Namr  of 

Lo<lplnE 

Meal> 

Tiiiii-lxiMiition 

Mi.M-.' 

llaneous         j                Totiil 

i 

Num.'  :\n'\  cxii.  rii 

'y 

cnrrpncy 

U.S.  dollar 

r  .■;  .loii.-ii 

i:',S.  .iuMar 

' 

r..':.  .loliar  i 

U.S.  dollar 

Forel^in 

equivalent 

huieitii      .•.|iuval.'lll 

1  (iroign 

c.juival.  lit 

>oreipn 

e.iuivaieut  |    Foieicn 

c.juiviiliiit 

currency 

or  r.,';. 

(UiM  II.  y        .ir  1  ,.-^. 

c',jrii-ii(  y 

or  L  ,S, 

ciirr.  ncy 

or  I  .S.      I  currency 

or  r.S. 

rurroncy 

currency 

currency 

currency    | 

currency 

Kov  J    Huliix-k- 

t  r.iiin'                 .    . . 

franc 

559,60 

114.20 

IW,  2'. 

40,  00 

T'.i.  45 

10.21   j 

30.70  1 

0.26 

869.00 

177.33 

rHki>l:iii  (21  (l:ivs  |«'i  diem,  at  $11). 

rupee.... 



- . .   .... 

1,088.00 

231.00 

lll'll.l   ll    .IllV    INT    .llflll.   III   $l.=ll 

do..._ 



70.  83 

1.5.00 

ll.iiic  Koiip  .. 

dollar.... 

160.47 

2».  2,'i  . 

liM.  50 

M  24 

7.60 

i .  32 

22.50  1 

3  97 

384.97 

67.  'X 

K(l!  IlMXil             

now  Taiwan 

7,228.35 

180.71 

2.  ,'■'02.  ^i)  , 

m  LHi 

820  00  , 

2M.  50 

IK).  00 

4.50    10.790.85 

2tt).  77 

dollar. 

1 

. 

1 

1 

Ho    

V.S,  dollar 

T2*.  <X)  ' 

128.90 

r  1 1.  iij. pi  Ill's. 

IX'.SO 

413.82 

137.(14 

4 1  4.  2,". 

Kix.  (l^ 

(ix.  ,'iO 

22.83   1 

13.00 

4,33   j       909.57 

303. 18 

JlJIIlIl      

>*■" 

nwan 

24,241.00 

»i7.  34 

17,500,00 

48.  01 

3,  O.'iO,  00 

X.  47 

2.000.00 

5.55  l4fi.  791.00 

129.97 

Kor.H    1 

!>..   I 

45,344.00 

69.  7ti 

0,  ,V)0,  00 

10.  (X) 

151.844,00 

79.  7(i 

r,S.  dollar 

45.42 

.--- -! -  — 

45,  42 

I  iiii.'.l  f'tatos  (?  i1.i>s  per  .llciii, 

dollar - 



2,  370.  ixj 

2.00  ■  

2,  4lr2  ."J 

lit  »12i. 

Hirrv  ( ',  I'rouKT- 

Kr:iii'T 

franc    

&59.60 

114.21 

199,27, 

40  07 

79,  45 

IG  22 

30.70 

G,  2>t)          809.  00 

177  :'.'i 

r:iki.>.|.,ii  i21  .l:i>s  |»  i  .1 

iin,  ni$ll)   !  ruii«>e. 

1.088.00 

231   (H) 

Iriliii     1  d;iy   jxT  .111  in. 

lit  »17ii       .   '     -     do 

.  .  , . . 

.    ...I         70.83 

15.00 

1  Unit;  Koiip  . 

-  --  - 

dollar 

160.48 

28.  2.'. 

1^4, Ml 

34   24 

7  .50 

1.32 

22.  50 

3.97   1       3M.  98 

•  i7,  7X 

ruriiH'Sii 

new  Taiwan 

7,228.35 

180  71 

2,  502,  50 

64,07 

8-20-  00 

2U.  50 

180.  00 

4.50  ,10,790,85 

2»W  7X 

dollar. 

Do 

X\S,  doUor 

128,  fJO 

Uis,  oy 

08,  ,V) 

2>2.*84" 

... 

4  34 

909.58 

12J^,  10 

rtiiiippitios 

peso 

413.83 

137.  <>4 

414  -15 

303  21 

J, .pull       

yen 

24,242.00 

67  34 

17,500,00 

48,01 

S.O.'iO  00 

8.47 

2.000.00 

5  56 

46,  792.  00 

129.  98 

Kori'n ..J--- - 

D.i  I 

hwan - 

45.344  00 

69  76 

0.  500  00 

10.  00 

51,844,00 

79.  70 

r,S.  dollar 

45  43 

2,  3ii.'42 

45.  43 

riiifi"!   statics   f?  da'.'S 

por  illem. 

dollar.. 

2,  (..'O 

2,  337.  42 

at  J12I. 

1 

Tot  ,1   1 

l.Wi.  41 

999,98 

4,  S4(-.,  39 



53.24  L... ' 

7. 'i;iiMi2 

1 

1 

1 

REC.\.riTVLATIO.N 


Konlirn  .urrency  (1'  S.  d  illar  Cfiiiivalcnt).    

.\ppropriale.l  funds.  11.   :i08.  114,  86th  C"on« 


.1  mount 
$2,  .VJ6,  31 
5,  039.  71 


Total 

Mar   2,  1961. 


7.636.02 

Thomas  B.  Morgan. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Subcommittee  for  Review  of  ttie  Mutual  Security  Programs. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  HOl'SE 

Nepori  .yf  expenditure  ofjon.gn  cu, -     -  „,.,/    ,  n,,n,,,ri,ilr,l  futnls  hu  the  CommUlft  oh  Foreign  Affuirt 

(Kt;-.-i;!.    :  U  twerr  /»n.  J  and  l^t  31.  I»fl0) 


MarcJi   n 


.Niiiii'     1  'I  "(Ui'fry 


(•Ii;u-l.-s  (■    r-i.'--.  Jr.: 

I      JlltlHl     -I     !'•   -■  

Knt'uiil ........... 

\  :.'•  I II.. . ............ 

I  H-nniitrk 

I.«..ii;iril  Karbstein: 

I  nit.Ml  Stat«. — . 

)  licill 

If..iitr  Kiiiitr  

(■    til.  liii-  K    'i  i:,,n;h.T. 

I   MU-.l  --^t.iU? 

H  r  iili-»» ..... ........ 

.\lL'rrU 

Itily  ..-- 


TotiU. 


dollar.       

priilixl 

British  luHiiid 
Nlttt-ri  111  |M>iui<t. 
kroner      

dollar 

yen .. 

dollar 


do. 

franc. . 
...do. 
lira 


T  (xlkrlii 


!•    r- iv"     ""(lulTalent 
cornney      ur  I'.S. 
furrwicy 


M« 


Foroivn 
cumacy 


V.H.  dollar 
tgVM. 


TnuvportAttai 


Mfeo'Uaueuus 


ForvlgB 


mo.ol 

Itt  10.0 

39  0.  0 

17« 

Z7.tWI 
MUt 


1 


H  MM 

no  3j<i 

2.V  M  1 


77  »i«il 


12.  a  I). 

li  10.0 
34  2.  t» 


.CI.  .Uti 
4Ml   •M 


71.V  40 
118,  lid 


l4A.no.  631.23 
142.00  r2.m2.3!l 
H3rt.73     


13.  m 
M  4n 


MM    I' 

<i4  ■'X» 


II  au 
u  lU  o 

<M  7  6 
7H 


.i.  2M) 
117  V> 


1 13. .« 
117.33 


1M.: 


MS.  00 
Ml.  10 


f.H.  dollar 

r<iulTalrnt 

ur  1.8. 

mnriicy 


Forvlicu 
currmcy 


U.8.  dollar 

MUlvalmt 

or  r.8. 


ToUl 


'     -    .i..ll»r 
Fol'  .I'll       •■■,UU   ilrlil 

curii-iu->  I      <*  I   .."<. 
currfoi'y 


1.4H7  M 

JU.  MO 

:c  NO 

-'7H.  411 

107  Ha 

i.;i.M  7ii 

VUM 

17    IK 

u:m  m 

i>in  uu 

13U  110 
V<i.  U7 

4,  «7.V  K 


71.  a  0 

l&tOkO 

■/!  INLO 

1 


ia.wiul 
1 10  :*.' 


.^8.  2>J 
9,0O4.a0 


iwkn 

.M.MQ 

T&M 

a.m 

jH  uu 

n  «<u 

i 

li  10 

110.  a  0 
67.  a  0 

190. 7.  ft 

l.» 


7M,  414 
1.2M) 


i.  7>.  «3 

1 .  970  04 

14.  M),i3U.  217.  12 


440.3.1 


4-"=i 


1.4II7.M 

aaB.« 

IKT  60 

'M  .;• 

lUM    II 

l,.^•.l  7« 

-•17  M 
224  :*% 

mo  )io 

4.54  >»2 

4ir.v  in 
37tl  72 

«.  707.  •2.^ 


KKr  \rrn  t.vTioN 


F.inisnnirrr-nrv    ('~  dnlUir  •■qniv  ilviit).. 
.\|>|.ropriaU<lfund.s    ll.U.-x    U  <.  il.  K.5.  114. '^Ih  Conit. 

TotM   

M^R    2    1  »fil 


,4  rm>((  n' 

$2. 1W».  2.^ 
S.  770. 00 


Chairman. 


Committee  on    !■< 


«.  707  2^ 

Mori.  AN 
•  cij^n    /4  "(11'.*. 


M,K.  M   (    :  .^i:  slrms   r>f    'srrtlon    105(bi    of    Public    LAW  M-  period     January     1     throuKh     U.-.  en  ■>.r     31. 

H  -r.    OMAR  Bt  RIE.SON.  'i-'8      I      i.i.     :    r-^i:,l;::-     herewith     report    of  i960 

Cafrman    Committee  on  Hous^  Ail <'.■■.■-  .•<m'i:<l:-   .r-     ::    r-.^:.     urr.-nrles  ;iiu!  appro-                    M:..  eT.-.>  >  ,,ur^, 

'lOM      Hou.'te    of    Representu"''<      M\;  ,     -  priat^Hl    fur-ds    *h!.-h    hi.s    bt-ei:    -,;■:.:!. 1".-(1    bv                                                   1hmm,s    e     M..F(.as 

.n^ton   DC  the    .•hui.'n...u    ..:     •.:..•    .U:.c^..:ii.    ■-     NATO           Chairman,  Com  ■     ■•..•,-,.*.,.,;..  ,4f,.  •■■  v. 

Dear    Mr     C  hairman      Purb^.tit    to    provl-  Pnrllamemarlans'  Conferences,  covering   the 

I{,i»,rl  nf  espeiKlihir.    ■■<   \<>,rign  rurrtneio  ■mil  npproprinlrd  fuwU  b>j  the   Ihmnc   Drhgnlion   lo    \  \ln    Varlinnirithfriiina     Confercnef 

IKxpcndrtl  between  Jan.  1  »nd  IVc.  31.  1940) 


Name  itivl  .  i.iiii':v 


.\auii'  ul 
currpiM  > 


Victor  L.  Anftuo: 

Fr  irirt" — ....... 

I   ml.  il  ,■^ttlte9 .....„...^.....-. 

};     ..  rt  K    Barry: 

K-  \t'.'f 

I  r.  '  IlKlliy .... 

IH) 

Inited  :<tate«i 

Willi.un.<    BriHiinricM;  fnite.!  «f  tti  ^ 

Ki  [iiuf.  I  i.riii  iiiN ,  Italy 
AV  ,!vr       r       Cillllil        lllll.  .;      .-^l.iU;:, 

I-  -^^lui  .  '  MTiii.iiiy.  It  il\ 
I  ..■:  I". II  (  Lintlfld, 

Kr.iocc 

I  "nil. 'I  Statw.     ,-   

Friiik     .\1.     Clark       fi.it.-!     ■-'t  itp; 

Krrtnt'*' 
I,.iiin«n<i'  Curtki: 

riiited  Stat«>9 -   

^^  iiilWId  K.  Denton: 

Fruiicc — 

I'nltid  Stulr.s 

I'ftrr  Kr\-lingliiiy^cii,  .Ir.: 

FnilK-*'    -   .._-..... 

I  Ilitr.l  pt.ites 

■W  ..iiH'  L.  Hays; 

I'liiKHl  Statos,  Fi  inw.  

Fr-in<T    — 

r,::I,,.l    -I   il,  -  

J. 11  .,     (••      Ih  I.  !.-.  vMi:  rriii.-.l    still--. 

h  •  ,i;  .  '  1  rin,i.'iy,  Italy. 
J..!  n      -i       \|iiii,ii!  iii:   I'nite'l     St  il.-;, 

1-  ■  ,!  .  '1. 1  III  juy,  Italy. 
I «     -     -•  ,ii;i  !     '  ii:(.  '1    Si.it.-i.    I'liui.'.- 

1  I. 'I  M.,.I1  '.   ,    l!    .i'.  . 

1-    ,rk   K    -II. I'll: 

1  -  .11. ••  

1  iiil..l  -t.ili"'     - -- 

IlotiMT  Thorni-  I ;  \ 

Fruio-      

Krii.'i.iii'l -. 

!'•  il   W(i\.  r     '  lutod  ."^tali-*,   Fraiuf, 
I  r.  rniaii V.  It.ilv 

r...n,ir.l  Uoif     Kmikv..    

1".    .|.  H    Hiliiiii:- 

liiiti.!   ^t:ll.■  ,   Kr:iiKt',   litriiiuiiy. 
It  liy. 

France 


(Tune 

dollar 

franc 

do 

ikfutacbe  mark. 

dollar 

...do 


franc 

dollar  ... 

.     do     . 


LoUfiiu: 


IVS.dolLnr 
F'jn^lttn     equivalent 
currency       or  I'.S. 
rorrency 


franc., 
dollar. 


th»ne.. 

dollar. 


franc... 
dollar.. 


do. 

franc... 

dollar.. 
do. 

.  ..do 

..      do 


I  friinc. 

dollar. 


fniiO 

I>c'iiild 

.|.'U;ir 

franc 

il'.lliir         


1,444. 33 
1.444.32 

"'saoe' 


1.444.33 


1,444.33 


1.444  32 
1.444.32 


1.444.32 


1.444.33 


3M.75 

204.  7.^ 

'is7."47' 
12rt.  Ig 

304. 7.^ 


Moik 


FurvlKU 
currency 


r.S.  dollar 

equlvatait 

or  U.8. 

currency 


TfiOWpurUiton 


M8.«7 
9BtL4S 


34ft.  07 


204.  7S         MA.  «7 


204.  7.'. 


204.73 


Ml.  17 


tti.ao 


90.11 

294.75  1      830.  U 


1J173 
144.30 
146.10 


173.30  1      344.^ 


....  «  .      K 


3&00 
07.35 


V.B  dollar 

equlvalnnt 

or  r.H. 


173.30 
30.  M 

173.'a» 


944.30 


344  3K 


173.71  244  an 


33.00 


344.30 


3»4.7.'J 


363.66 


1,444.32 
18.7.1 


1.444.33 


1,444.32 


2W.75 

43.00 

IfiSlOO 

204.75 

M&83 

304.75 


363.  m 

9  1  •-•  n 


64«.f)0 


04.12 
im.  X         244.  20 


•L75 
40  05 
42.00 


.'sa.si 


<M.OO 


S3.K1 
27.00 
31  <« 

13Z0O 

107.67 

140.1"' 


244.  2C 


49.  M 
35. » 

4fl  M 
1 1 4.  76 

aa'ao 

92  M 

14  27 


40.35 

30.30 
41.38 


49.  M 
)i4.4« 

40.  U 
Wt.6l 

49.  M 

3H.M 

1.064.44 
4a  85 

flO.UO 

eaoo 
61.  so 

388.31 


MiikTi 


ForeUin 
currency 


1.7U-71 
1.536.81 


1.711.71 

1,711.71 

1.711  71 
1,732.80 

i.'ni.n 


344. 3C 


344  26 


:44  ;• 


49.  «5 
196.60 

49.  .85 

49.85 
293.80 

4'i  s- 


1.711.71 


f  8  .k)lb»r 

tMllltVlkkMit 

or  r  S. 
currency 


343.33 
314  05 
"5.06 


Total 


340.33 

30  66' 

349  33 


349.33 

7f>.  (»» 

147.53 


84.28 

340.33 

•iO.OO 


V.8.  didLir 
F.iTPlfn  '  equivalent 
ojrrency  1     or  I '.8 
currciu^ 


4.218.U 


4.186.37 

560.30 

80.05 


4.348.96 


4.248.96 


4.3.M.46 
2, 813.  27 

i'msi' 


1,711.71 


948.10 


OCiS  Mi 


349. 33     .3.  063. 95 
48.00  ' 


349.  :4,t  <  "v-i  ''■ 
.'0 

193. 49  3,  .V!  4V 

51.18    

1-'   (1  :',  '.V  '''* 


!*".7. 13 
35  20 

S-.4    .••■. 

I ;  1, 7'i 

.11  '.'7 

43  jn 

31.'..  Id 

237  "in 


St.;  I.: 

;ih  .11 

130. ',m 


l..'<   >jl 

574.  13 

;<»  .•■< 

1.  Xi\  '- 

M.l  to 

1  .1 1  I " ' 

.•7J  ^^ 

246.  71 

575.  3 

71"  "i 

717  :t 

Til  III 

1:70  (•" 

6,18  4: 

(■Til  II" 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


3283 


Reporl    of   eipend.lure    of  foreign   currencies    and    appropriated    funds    by    the    House    Delegation    to    XATO    ParliametUariann' 

Conferences. — Continued 


rEipended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

1J60] 

Name  or 
eamncy 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Mlsoiillaneous 

Total 

S.xme  and  001  in  try 

Foreign 
ourrency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  C.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currenfy 

766.36 
115.  f.H 
612.  50 
710,50 
692.  Hf> 
679.  1 4 

r..';.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  r.y. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U  8.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreipn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

lUiyd  ("ni»fi>rd:  Fr»iiC« 

A    (»    Kviiivs:  France 

1  hoina.«  .\I.  OIllMrt:  Fiance 

I'on  H.  i.i>sney:   Yrnuc. 

.1.   in  1,111.  n     France 

I'iiUl,    I  F    IVak     Fr;uii« _ 

franc 

do 

do 

do. 

do.. 

do 

1.444.32 
1,444.32 
1,444.32 
1,444.32 
1.444.32 
1,  444.  32 

294.75 

294.75 
294.75 
294.75 
294.  75 
2SM.  75 

1.56.40 

23.61 

125,  00 

14.VO0 

I4i.r<;i 

13«s.t*J 

501.90 
244.26 
244.26 
244.26 
244.26 
244,  26 

102  43 

49.85 
49.  85 
49,85 
49,85 
49.85 

1,7!1.71 
1,094.70 
982.40 
884.40 
594.71 
594  71 

349.33 
233.41 
200.  49 
180.49 
121   37 
121.37 

4,  424.  29 
2,  898.  96 
3,283.48 
3,283.48 
2,976.15 
2,962.43 

902.91 
601 . 62 
670.  Oil 
670,  09 
t)07,  .^7 
604.57 

'I        <       1 

6,  25f..  23 

2,  8>>.  02 

3,  747.  83 

4,  846.  79 

' !      17.718.87 

! 

1 

KKC.\r'ITUL.\TIO.\ 


>   inu'    .  u'tin.-v    1     ~    'liill.ir  equivuieni) 

Apl  ■..,  ■i.ii.  .1  fuii'l-    !■  il'Ur  Law  tJiW,  Mill  Cong.. 


Amou'il 
»12.8.".9  09 
4.  839  78 


Tot-i! 
M.AR 


IMI. 


Chairmen , 


Hi  port  of  (xpfiiiitliirr  of  f(>rfi<jn  cwrcuru  .'<  n'.  I  (ijiprnjnintidj'iii 
I  [F.xiiended  Ut\M.<u  Jun.  1  ;iiiu  1>(C.  ol 


_,. 17,  718.  K7 

Watne  L.  Hats, 

Delegation    to   NATO    Parliamentarians'  Conferences. 

/,-  y>ii  th'    Comnnlhr  on  the  JwUcinrij 
1 9f.0l 


N  imo  :ii5.1  (\.iiiitry 


Hon  K  Iwtii  F.  \V;l!i3  {Nov,  19  to 
1  '.0    ^,   lii>«i     1 

1;  il\ 

-wilieriand 

I  nile.l  kingdom  

.\.  Ih.  rhiii.l.s         

11  .1     iTini-i-.^    F     \V.iliiT   ^ Apr.   27   to 

M    IV     .11,     I'.K'.!  ' 

1'  lU  '   "['.^mi'.' 

\..;li.'M,.M.l..i     ,      :  ..     ......... 

!!  .11    1  i,i!,i.  ('!i.:;     \i.r.  23  lo  .May  20. 

Wv      •   lt'\!\ 
1  •  ,'i,v<   F    (iiii^'y   .\..v    10  lo  IVc. 
1  1,  ]■•*<'    ' 

!•  \lv  

.-- »  r, M-iiji.  I      -. 

I  r.uut      . 

( .iTniin  V  .       _ - 

l!,.n.  Uiliimn  T.  C  Jiill  (.Nov.  11  to 
Ji.  ,■    1,  11*41  . 

1  I'  III'.. my 

>i'.iiii     -    .       - 

.-^ Ail;<'rlaiid 

Frm  ;■<■ 

\\      i.rM    ll.^t.rm:i:i    "ij'r  '22  to  .May 

.'1.  l."*'         It:i;\  , 
I!    11     Fr.iii.U    F.    \V;ilt,r     Nov.  27  to 
]  '.•  •  ■<,  !'.«<»'    ' 

1-  '  .:ir.  -- 

.-^.»  ;: ;. '■'.iiul      . 

I  ii'!.  .1  Kincloin   .. 

<  i'  •  in. my  ...    . 

1'  ,    .\l     llii>.'!i...     N.iv,    10  lu   iHc.  i;i, 

^  \v  If '(""!  i:i'l       .    .    . .      -  -    -    


Name  of 
currency 


lira 

S«is»  friinc. 

ix)und« 

guilder 


new  frauc. 

I  lira 

]  guilder 

lira 


lira 

S«  iss  franc. - 

new  franc 

mark 


lira 

mark - 

peseta 

.^wiss  franc... 
French  franc. 

lira 

I 


I  new  franc.  . 
SwitiS  franc. 

I>otind 

mark 


G.inuT  ,1.  Cluie  t.^i'r.  27  lo  -M.iy   17, 
1960):  ' 

France 

IliU  

N.  ",.  il  111!* -.    

\\   ii:.'M     ll.^lPiui.iri  (.Nov.  I9to  Ucc. 
>.  .  .".^i      • 

11  ily         . - 

^  1  •'.'    1 !  ili.l  .    , 

1   i.i:.'.l  Kiiik'.loin -., 

NciImtI  iivi^    -    - 

Rulli    Mi.-k.ll      Apr.    27    to    .May    20, 
I'MMn:  1 

Fiance 

Itilv 

\  .  '  '1.  r!  in.i«    .    .    -- 

I'.  I!     I.'hii   V.    Liiulsay   <Nov.   12  to 

I  '..-•     l'..   ll<*"4li 
^M  I'  Til  and 

I,.  '    .11.111.. 

.Ir,  in 

l.ikL\luii 

II. me  Koiig 

Japan         

tieriiianv      . _. 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


.'Jwl'iS  franc, 
mark 


new  franc. 

'  lira 

'  guilder 


lira 

f^wlss  franc- 

pound 

guilder 


now  franc. 

lira. 

guilder 


franc 

pound 

do... 

dinar 

rupee 

do... 

dollar 

yen 

mark 


Ixxlplng 


M.als 


Traii-|Kjr;..!  i.  u 


M  i:-(t'l!ani'ous 


Total 


I  U.S.  dollar  US.  dollar 

Foreign     equivahnt  ;   ForcitJn     oiuiv  ilenl 
currency       or  U.S.      ,  currency  ;     or  U.S. 


US    .inl'nr  '  i  U.S.  dollar  1  T'.S.  dollar 

^.>^.  I'.'n     (';ui\  .1.111      Forripn     O'juival.  nt  ,   Forci^'n   '  cquiv.ilciit 


currency 


(urnncy 


cui  K  iu.\  ,      or  1  ..-■. 
curinu-y 


cur.-i-ncy  '     or  U.S. 
I    currency 


124.  697 

512.89 

16 


808 
245,630 

"298,680 


96.957 
G65.  94 
5G0.36 


72,000 


354.30 

175.00 

306,252 


124 

1,118.81 

47/15 


602  00 


1,455 
196,  652 


134.  223 

494.40 

13/13 


673 
218,  989 


432.90 
334.324 
131. 147 

42.550 

'473."266 

688.235 

38,759 


2(10,  8<1        117.  4<K". 

120.  tW  I       ao7-45 

4.5.00  I  7  10 


IM.  93  I  2.^1    I 

395.  54  '     572,  624  j 

4H0  110   I     260,  ><20 


1.'4  .52   I        67.  105   i 
UVi.  I«W  1        9(IU.  1.3   I 

110.20       2,-.y.  lu  ; 


1-;.  W          f..-.,099 
72.34     

2li   '<t  '  "i  lo 

4.  '.70  y. 


,M   15  !  392 

'  i'22  1 0  '  786.  Hh7 

2,  34.V40 

4.11  00  '  931.93." 


lltf^,  (»■.  ,     313.866 

.'11,91    '  1.3,M.93 

.52,  88      2,  420.  64 

'■       333.  4S 


I 


11.5.94  64,000 


61.47   j       244.97 

a5.  00  I       122.  .50 

493   16  '     l*"!.  047 


86.  96 


70.  000 
,  ,5V5.  94 


25  24 

21.3  25 

3;i.  70 


59 
Sli6.  19 


.5»i.97  :.._ 

24.  ,50  ' 

2S9  W         919.  4s4 


12  26  ! 

203.81   : 


4,  097.  ,52 


140,00 


421  00 


98  00 


4,  4'jt.,,  7; 


296  94 

316.67 


216  14 

116.33 

3^40 


1.060 
112.44.". 


107.8,80 

363  63 

9,6 


216  m  1.372 
229  38  I  44:^.288 
'  2,  177,40 


173  72  '     1.1s.  787  | 

85,  .V,  ' < 

2;.  70  I  2U  i 

:  4,  i7>.'.fi 


137.48 
352.  64 


100.00 

120.00 

40.00 

120.00 

'i66r66 
100.00 
100.00 


2f.8 
1,57,337 


2.59.  74 
243.243 

98.3GO 

21.  276 
283.5.53 
425.  934 
441.  176 

29,069 


54.  *"«  I      392 

2.'yJ.  36    5,".6,  L'42 

..'  2.348,  40 


60,  00 
90.  UO 
30.00 
W.  30 

ro,  00 

90.00 
75.00 
75.00 


88  787 

32.432 

52.  4.59 

5.  673 

75.614 

75.  721 

94.117 

6.201 

8,  835.  54 


104.83 

4-  .'lO 
1 ,  2--'y.  2«) 


80.  05 

1 ,  267. 1 3 

I  .'2.  92 

1..VK.I  70 


,505.42  ;. 

31S  10  I. 

4<M  01    I. 

79  40   '. 


1 1 2.  72 
01.5.70 


1,4H0,  65  I. 


1.  073  21 


280,0'^ 
7 1 :!.  .>vj 
577  ,^6 


223  49 

:,(,.  30 

ucnni.  70 


8fl.  05 
S95,  72 
6-2  92 


2li.  51 
12.00 
16.00 
16.00 
16.  00 
16.00 
16  00 
16.00 
2,  lOo.  70 


currency  '     or  U.S. 
j   currency 


37.  260 


27,000 

62(j.65  I 

13.5.38  I 

62.50  i 


307,202 

8-20 

25 

4,  670.  96 


I         1,451 

'  60-00  '1.M2,  402 

2,348.40 

'  1 ,  490,  835 


476,  928 

'   2.  91  .s.  .50 

I  3,249.10 

i       333.4^ 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speakers    table    and    referred    as 

follows : 

627.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.il  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  delivery  and  utilization  of 
tactical  Blr  navigation  (TACAN)  equipment 
under  the  military  assistance  program 
(MAP):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperntioiiB. 

628  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treiisury,  traii.«:mitting  the  Annual  Report 
1.!  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  State 
I  if  the  Finances  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ended 
.June  30.  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  3);  to  the  Com- 
iiintee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
t>e    printed    with    illustrations. 

t5_'y  \  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
IXiense,  tran.smittlng  the  semiannual  report 
nlating  to  the  transfer  of  funds  authorized 
iMr  nlr  defen.-ie  missile  liistallatlons,  ptirsuant 
•..  Public  Law  85  685;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services 

630  A  letter  frutn  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Adiniinsiratlon.  transmitting 
iv  re[>ort  covering  the  progress  made  In  liq- 
uidating the  assets  formerly  held  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the 
period  ended  December  31,  1960,  pursuant 
•  the  RFC  Liquidation  Act,  as  amended  (67 
.-^i  i!  2301,  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
(it  1957  I  22  F.R  4633  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking   and    Currency 

631  A  letter  from  the  President,  D.C. 
Transit  Sy.'tem.  Inc  .  transmitting  a  report 
cmerlng  the  operations  of  the  D.C.  Transit 
System.  Inc  ,  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1960,  with  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31. 
1S'60,  pursuant  to  Public  435,  dated  March 
4  1913.  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
111    Columbia 

632  A  letter  from  tl^e  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office.  US  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  to  members  of  the  Pederal 
Judiciary";  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration 

633  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  US.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
withdraw  from  the  district  courts  Jurisdic- 
tion of  suits  brought  by  fiduciaries  who  have 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
diversity  of  citizenship  between  the  parties"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

634  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  US.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "a  bill  to 
amend  .section  5021  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code  .  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

635  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  US  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "a  bill  to 
amend  section  373  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  so  as  Ui  authorize  retired  Judges  of 
rert.Un  territorial  courts  to  perform  Judicial 
.service  when  designated  and  assigned";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

636  A  letter  from  the  clerk.  U.S.  Court  of 
C  laims.  transmitting  certified  copies  of  the 
(  ourt  s  opinion  in  the  case  of  Hartm.an  H. 
Pault^  V  The  United  States  (Congressional 
No  12  56).  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
House  Resolution  520,  84th  Congress;  to  the 
Conunittee  on   the  Judiciary. 

037  A  communication  from  the  President 
:  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
iiientR  to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
158  000  for  the  Department  of  Justice  (H. 
Doc  No.  101):  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations   and    ordered   to   be   printed. 

638  A  letter  from  the  president,  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society  United  States 


of  America,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1960,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  249.  77th  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

639.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society  United  States 
of  America,  transmitting  the  annual  audi- 
tor's report  for  the  calendar  year  1960,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  642,  85th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

640.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  quarterly  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  of  this  De- 
partment on  the  activities  and  transactions 
of  the  Administration  for  the  period  October 
1,  1960,  through  December  31,  1960,  pursuant 
to  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  2, 
1961,  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 

March  3,  1961: 

Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Report  on  the  Air  Force  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  construction  pro- 
gram; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  51). 
Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  5188.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  52).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Pcxvign  Commerce.  H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  transitional  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  September  6.  1958.  entitled  An 
act  to  protect  the  public  health  by  amending 
the  P«Kieral  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
to  prohibit  the  use  In  food  of  additives 
which  have  not  been  adequately  tested  to 
establish  their  safety",  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  53).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  KR.  5075.  A  bill  to 
provide  temporary  extended  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insiu-ance  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  54). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  March  6.  1961 1 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  5000.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  55).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  H.R.  1258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  increased 
benefits  in  case  of  disabling  injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
57).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  5189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from 
tax  income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  58). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  208.    Resolution  for  consideration 


of  H.R.  4510,  a  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  for  1961;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  59).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  209.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4884,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  participation  in  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  of  unemployed  parents, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  60).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEEiS  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  5174.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (RejJt. 
No.  56).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  March  2, 
1961.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
March  3,  1961: 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H.R.  5188.  A  bin  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1961.  and  for  other  ptirposes. 

|/7itroduced    and    referred    March    6,    1961] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    MILLS: 

H.R.  5189.  -A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
income  derived  from  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  5190.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  from  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  5191.  A  bill  to  amend  paragrapli 
1798(c)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  re- 
duce temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  5192.  A  bin  to  amend  paragraph 
1798(C)(2)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  re- 
duce temporarily  the  exemption  from  duty 
enjoyed  by  returning  residents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H.R.  5193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  import  taxes 
on  lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.BOGGS; 

H.R.  5194.  A   bill   to   amend   section    11    of 
the    Administrative    Procedure    Act;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    BOLTON: 

H.R.  5195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1962  Girl 
Scouts  Senior  Roundup  encampment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  BREEDINa: 
H  R  5196  A  bin  to  Mttend  the  Pecleral 
Property  and  Admlntotnitlve  Servlwa  Act  of 
1949  so  as  to  permit  donation*  of  BurpJuB 
property  to  certain  •duoatlonal  InjUtutlone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions   

By  Mr    CRAMER: 
HR  5197.  A  bin  to  amend  section  612. e) 
of  titJe  38.  United  Statea  Code,  to  authorlM 
the   furnishing  of  outpatient   medical   serv- 
ices to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterana'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DEROUNIAN: 
HR   5198    A    bill   to    provide    a   difluction 
for    tticome   tax  piirpoaea.  in   the    -aae  of   a 
disabled   Individual,  for  expensea  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  physi- 
cally   or    mentally    Incapable    of   caring    for 
himself;    t*D    the    Committee   on    Ways    and 
Means 

By  Mr  DKRWINSKI: 
HR.  5199  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  clrcumstancea  It  ahaU  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  who  moves  his 
operations  to  a  new  location  to  refuse  em- 
ployment to  his  former  employees  who  are 
qualified  to  perform  work  done  at  such  new 
locaUon.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr    FALLON: 
HR  5200    A   bill    to    amend    certain    la(*s 
relating    to    Federal-aid   highways,    to   maHe 
certain  adjustments  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program,  and  for  other  purix->se-s    lo  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr   OIAIMO: 
H  R  5201    A  bill   to   amend    the   Immigra- 
tion  and    Nationality    Act   so    as    to    provide 
that  the  base  year  for  determining  any  qu'ta 
shall   be    1950,   to   provide    that    the   unused 
annual    quota   of   any   quota    area    be    made 
avallrib'e   for   use   In   quota   areas   where   the 
annual    qur  ta    is    oversubscribed,    and     for 
other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsy  Uani.i 
H  R.  5202.  A  blU  to  amend  the  InurnaJ 
Revenue  Codes  of  1»3»  and  1954  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  depletion  allow- 
ance between  partlea  to  contr.vcts  for  the 
extraction  of  minerals  or  the  severance  <  f 
timber;  t<3  the  Committee  '<n  W.ys  and 
Means 

Bv  Mr   HAYS 
H  R.  5203    A    bUl    to    provide    for    the    Im- 
provement and  strengthenin.?  uf   the   Inter- 
national  relations  of    the  United   States   by 
promoting     better     mutual      understanding 
«mong    the    peoples    of    the    world    through 
educational   and  cultural  exchanges,    to   'he 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   MCDOWELL: 
H  R    5204    A    bin    to   provide    for    th^-    Im- 
provement  and  strengthening   of   the  Inter- 
national  relations   of   the   United   States    by 
promoting     better     mutual      understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through  edu- 
cation.il  and  cultiiral  e*;han^es;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr   HORAN: 
H  R  5205    A   bUl   to  authorize   the    Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  to  farmers 
for   the   purpose  of  refinancing   outstanding 
Indebtedness,    to    purchase    machinery    and 
equipment,  and  to  broaden  u.se  of   the  dis- 
aster loan  revolving  fund;  to  the  Commi'tee 
i..n  .\grlculture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah 
H  R  5206    A  bUl  to  extend   the   provisions 
of  the  S\igar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrteulture. 

H  R.  5207.  A  bill  to  promote  harmony  be- 
fj.-een  the  United  States  and  the  St  ites  of 
the  Union  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  water,  to  strengthen  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  acquired  under  State  law.  and 


for    otl.er    purposes,      to    the    Com  nut  tee    on 
Interior  and  lusul.ir  Atf.'Ur*. 
By  Mr.  LiiSlNSKI 
H  R    5208    .\    bill    to    amend     the     Federal 
Water   Pollution  Coi.lnjl   Act  to  provide  for 
rt  more  effective  pri>gram  of  water  pollution 
t-<jntrol.   to  the  Committee  on   Piibln-   Works 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY 
IIH.  5209    A  bill  'o  provKlf  f.jr  relniburbe- 
ment  to  New  York  Ci'v  for  a  portion  of  the 
lyt&ta  Incxirred  In  providing  security  for  dele- 
gates to  the  United  Nations,  to  the  Commit- 
t»*  on  Foreign  AlTairs 

HH.  5210  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Art  to  provide  monthly  m- 
.surance  benefits  for  depen  lent  sLstt-rs  of 
certain  li.sured  individuals  lo  the  Cununit- 
tee  on  Wavs  ai:d  Means 

Bv  Mr    M>  DOWKLL 
HR   5211     A    bill    to    amend    tlie    Internal 
P.e venue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  nonprottt 
swimming  or  skating  club  to  retain   Its  ex- 
errption  from  the   tax  on  club  dues;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wavs  m.il  Means. 
By  Mr  Mr  VEY 
HR  5212    A  bill  to   provide   for   the  eatab- 
Ushment  of  the  Fort  S<'ott  National  Historic 
i<ite.   In   the   State  of   Ka:.'  is    and   for  other 
purposes;  V>  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.sular  Affairs 

By  Mr  ELI.-SWORTH 
HR.  521J  A  bill  to  provide  lor  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  the  Fort  Scott  Natl-inal  Historic 
Site,  In  the  State  of  Ka:u-v«s.  and  for  other 
purpose*-,  t. .  th-  Committee  on  Interl.  r  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Bv  M.'    MONAC   AN 
HR.  5214    A  bill    U>   encourage    the    estab- 
lishment (•:  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
emploved  indivtdualv   to  the  Comn.ittee  on 
W.ivs  ..nd  M"  •:.- 

BvMr    MORRIS 
HR  5215    A    bill    tn    amend     the    Atomic 
Energy    Art    of    1954     as    amended,    and    for 
other  purp<-ses     to    tlie   Joint  Cominltlee   on 
Atomic  Enen.'V 

By  Mr    MORUISON 
HR   521f.    A   bill    to    provide    that   agrlcul- 
tu.'-al  furloughs  dr,rU:g  World  War  I  »h»U  be 
deemed   cre.litat'.e   service   for   pension   pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affsirs 
Bv  M-   OI.SKN 
H  Ft   5217    A  lu;;  to  amend  Public  1  <iw  503 
84:h  Congress    so  as  to  provide  snnulMes  fi..r 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  ofTlrers 
who  died  or  retired  prior  to  the  effer'ive  date 
of    the    Federal    EmpK'yees    Group    life    In- 
surance  Act   of    1954;    lo   the    Committee   on 
Foreu'u  Affairs 

Bv  Mr    PFTERi^ON 
H  R  5218    A  bi.l  to  provide  for  Federal  as- 
sistance foi    the  construction  aiid  e-tpanslon 
of  public  c  immiiulty  Jimior  colleges,    to  the 
C  mmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arlr.ona 
H  R  5219    A  bill  to  grant  81  acres  of  pub- 
lic domain   to  the  Cocopah   Indians   In   Ari- 
zona; to  tre  Cnmmit'ee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sul.Tr  Affairs 

HR  522(  A  b::i  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  Cni'ed  Slates  Code  relating 
to  offenses  com.mltted  In  Indian  country,  to 
ihf  Committee  "n  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROBIiON 
HR  522:  A  bill  to  provide  a  dedu-tUm 
f'^ir  Inromr'  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Ind  vld'-al.  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation -o  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  ii  taxpayer  or  spovi"=e  who  Is  phys- 
ically or  inentilly  tncapab'.e  of  caring  for 
himself,  to  the  Commi'tee  -n  W.iys  and 
Mea.'is 

H  R  5221"  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C')de  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  t.vxpayer 
and  h!s  spouse,  rather  than  only  the  excess 
over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  as 
o'her'*i-;e  provided  m:iy  be  Ineiuded  In  ct-»ni- 
puting  the  medical  etpen.se  deduction  where 


Mii  h    tuxpnyer    or    spouse    Is    85    or    over;    to 
f'le  <'iiminittee  on  W.ivs  and  Means 
Hv  Mr    ROUINO 

11  U  D223  A  biU  to  prevent  the  use  of 
.sutpwatches.  work  meiiJiurement  programs  or 
L>lher  performance  standards  operuUoiis  as 
me.isurlug  dc.  ices  in  the  poftal  service,  to 
the  CoixunilU-e  on  Post  Offlc  e  and  Civil 
Service 

Bv  Mr    ROGVRS  of  Texas 

HR  ,'•224  A  bill  to  promote  harm.ny  lie- 
v.'t'n  the  United  S'ntes  and  the  States  of 
the  Union  with  respei  t  to  the  iidmlnlstra- 
tlon  of  water,  to  strengthen  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  acq'.ilred  under  t:tate  law.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Tomml'tee  oi  Imerli'r 
.iTid  Insular  .\ff.i:rs 
Bv    Mr    RYAN 

H  R   .''225    A  bill  to  pr.vide  for  re<'4H:nHl.  ii 

of    Federal   employee   unions    and    to    provide 

for    the    adjustment    of    grlevanct^s      to    the 

Coninu'tee   (Ml   Post   Office   and  Civil   Servl.e 

Bv   Mr    SiRMiTOS 

H  R  J22«  A  hill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  .>n  acceler- 
ated amortl/'atl  M  deduction  for  Industrial 
or  commercial  plui's  snd  facilities  con- 
Mru.  ted  or  Cit.iblu-hed  In  economically  de- 
pressed iirens  to  the  Conmil'tee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Bv    Mr     SMITH    of    Virginia     (by    rr- 

H  H    5227     A   bill    to   amend    the   District    of 
(•olumf)la   Business   c'ori)<>ration    Act;    to    llie 
Committee  on  the  District  Columbia 
Bv  Mr    8TAFFORD 
H  R   5228    A    bill    to    authorl?/e    the    Secre- 
t.iry  of   Defense   to  lend  certain   Army.  Navy 
and    Air  Force  equipment   and   provide   cer- 
tain servl.es  to  the  dlr!  8<-ou»s  of  the  Unite<l 
States    ol    Amerlc.i   f..r   use    at    the    1962   Girl 
Scouts    Senior    Roundup    encampment,    and 
for    other    puii'—es.     to    the    Committee    on 
.^rmed  Services 

By  Mr  STRATTON 
HR  5229  A  bill  to  pro\  Kle  a  pr.'gr.im  to 
test  the  erTe<-tiveness  of  promoting  the  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  throutih  advertlslne 
and  other  niems  to  the  Committee  on  .\<rl- 
lultvire 

HR  5230  .'V  h.H  to  prinlsh  the  use  of  In- 
terstate commerce  m  furtherance  of  conspii- 
.»,  les  to  (^oir.n.lt  org.ml/ed  crime  offen.ses 
.i:;;.»lixst  any  of  the  several  States,  to  the 
C    mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  5211  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increixse  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year 
without  detluctlons  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  52;i2  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreikrn 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  establish- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  handwear  t.,  the  (••>mmlttee  an  Ways 
snd   M'-an;- 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  'by  re- 
quest I  ■ 
HR  5233  A  bill  to  amend  section  610  of 
mle  3B,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
voluntary  pr.t-ram  of  medical  insurance  for 
certjiin  dl.sabled  veterans;  l^i  the  C.'inmittee 
on  Ve'erans'  AfTairs 

HR  5234  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
cerUiln  widows  and  children  to  the  rolls  up- 
on annulment  of  their  marriages  or  remar- 
riages, and  for  other  purj-x^ses,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteians"  .fff.iirs 
By  Mr  ULLMAN 
H  R  5235  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Confed- 
erated TrU>es  of  the  Warm  Sprlnss  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In.-'ulHr  Affiirs. 

H  R  5236  .^  bill  to  authorize  civil  actions 
for  the  review  of  certain  administrative  de- 
terminations as  to  the  use  of  lands  of  the 
United  Statef<  for  graring  purpoaes  to  be  In- 
stltu'ed  in  judlcl.d  districts  in  which  such 
I.vnds  are  slttiated,  and  for  other  purivjses; 
to  th^  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ANFU30: 

H  J  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  pMtovlde 
that  a  nuclear-powered  submarine  shaU  be 
named  the  Ctuiimir  Pulaski:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   CELLEK: 

H  J  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  give  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  Interstate  com- 
pacts or  agreements  dealing  with  Juveniles 
and  delinquent  Juveniles,  and  tor  other  pur- 
ixises;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   OUBSKR: 

H  J  Res.  284  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     LINDSAY: 

H  J  Res  285.  Joint  resolution  to  help  make 
available  to  those  children  In  our  country 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
t.o  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help  make 
available  to  Individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  Impairments  those  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs   PFOST: 

H  J  Res.  286    Joint  resolution  to  encourage 
the  discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  domestic  gold;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and   Insular  AfTairs. 
By    Mr     COLLIKR: 

H  Con  Res  184  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  appropriations  for  the  mutual 
security  program  shall  be  reported  In  three 
separate  bills,  one  for  military  assistance, 
one  for  economic  assistance  (other  than 
technical  cooperation) .  and  one  for  technical 
cooi>erHtlon  and  other  matters;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules 

By  Mr  CONTB: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution   to 

recognlie   Samuel   Wilson,   of  Ttoy.  N.T.,  as 

the  progenitor  of  America's  nati<Hial  symbol 

Uncle  Sam";   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   LANE: 

H  Con  Res.  186.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
]>res8ing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
si>ect  to  effective  methods  of  combating  the 
ideological  advances  ot  world  communism; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Con.  Res  187.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Ttoy,  N.T.,  as 
the  progenitor  of  Ami^rlca's  national  symbol 
•  Uncle  Sam";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Bdr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognise  Samuel  Wilson,  of  TToy,  H.T.,  as 
the  progenitor  of  America's  national  symbol 
"Uncle  Sam";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATrON; 

H  Con.  Res  189.  Oonctu-rent  resolution 

recognizing  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  at 
C<xiper8town.  NY.  as  a  memorial  to  certain 
individuals;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr  RHODS>  of  Arizona: 

H  Res.  306.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XXI 
of    the   Rules   of   the   House  of  Representa- 
tives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr.    WHALLET: 

H  Res.  207.  Resolution  amending  clause 
2iai  of  rule  XI  and  clause  4  of  rule  XXI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTCs; 
to  the  Committee  or  Rules. 


MEM<DRIALS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
al.s  were  presented  aiu}  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  oi  Alasks,  memorlallElnf 


the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  appropriate  action  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  make  the  natural  gas 
supply  at  Barrow  available  to  the  people  of 
that  community;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrices. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  enactment  of  a  gold 
subsidy  law  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
gold  production  in  the  United  States  and 
thereby  maintaining  a  high  employment 
level  for  miners;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  m.emorlalizing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  Imports  of  lumber  and  lumber 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
requesting  favorable  action  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  facilities  to  conduct 
soil  moisture  research  studies  for  the  Great 
Plains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o:'  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  memorializing  the  I'resl- 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  U.S.  Government  seeking  to 
have  Hon.  Clarence  C.  Avcock,  Lieutenant 
Oovemor  and  president  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana;  Hon.  J.  Thomas  Jewell. 
speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana;  and  Hon  Shelby  M 
Jackson,  State  superintendent  of  public 
education,  held  in  contempt  of  the  US  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, New  Orleans  Division:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
Oaniaon  diversion  project  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  therefor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  ol  the 
State  ot  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  relief  on  the  schedule  of  State  pay- 
ments necessitated  by  the  relocation  of  roads 
In  and  aroiuid  r"*servolr  construction  areas: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  granting  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  to 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  commending  Julia  Butler 
Hansen,  Member  of  Congress,  for  her  out- 
standing leadership  and  coniribvition  to  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  extending  wishes 
for  all  success  in  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  creating  a  fish 
sanctuary  of  the  Salmon  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
seyerally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HJl.  6397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Terrasi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By   Mr     CRAMER: 
H.R.5238.   A   bill    for   the   relief    of   Horace 
Ambroise   Didot;    to   the   Committee  on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOOLEY: 
HR.  5239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martha  B. 
Gumbs;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR.  5240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concep- 
cion    Bonamusa    DJedda    and    Salim    Haron 
Djedda;  to  the     ommittee  on  ■;he  Judiciary. 
HR.  5241.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
C.  Dro6  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   GUBSER : 
H.R.  5'242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Lai 
Kou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Brailas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORAN: 
H.R.  5244.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  projjerty  of  the  United 
States  to  Mr.  and  lArs.  William  Roberts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
HJR.5245.  A  bill  fca-  the  relief  of  Yolanda 
A.  Flores:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  5246.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Zora 
Yelisavcic;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    RHODES    of    Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5247.    A    bill    few    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Efronla  Mouradian;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    RYAN: 
H.R.  5248.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Leon 
Cohen,   his   wife,   Yvonne   Cohen,   and    their 
minor  children,  Danielle,  Jean,  and  Joelane 
Cohen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHADEBERG: 
H  R.  5249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Antresfiian   Sohigian:    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

76.  By  Mr.  BREEDING:  Petition  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion urging  early  approval  of  effective  area 
development  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

77.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kansas  Engineer- 
ing Society  at  its  53d  annual  meeting  In 
Great  Bend,  Kans.,  urging  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

78.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  Rochelle.  N.Y..  Inc.,  opposing 
Federal  subsidies  for  public  education  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  unnecessary,  tin- 
reasonable,  unsound,  and  dangerous  to  the 
preservation  of  local  initiative  and  vitality; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bducation  and  Labor. 

79.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  James 
Vidmar  and  others.  Annunciation  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  p>etitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  request- 
ing the  solving  of  our  problems  for  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

80.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  J.  Cooley,  city 
clerk.  Buffalo,  NY.,  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  re- 
questing approval  of  the  Federal  aid-to- 
education  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  J.  Cooley,  city 
clerk,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  his  resolution  with  reference  to  requesting 
enactment  of  Federal  legislation  for  a  health- 
aid  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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WukuifftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6. 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
March  4.  1961: 

The  tempo  of  legtsJatlve  act:vl*y.  In  com- 
mittee and  on  the  Hou«  floor,  Is  accelerating. 
The  Temporary  KztezKled  tJnemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961  (see  la^t  week's 
newsletter)  passed  altar  floor  debate.  392  to 
SO  ( 10  not  voting) .  Twenty-nine  Republi- 
cans and  one  Demoemt  opposed  the  bill. 
In-.eres-.lng  enough.  12  of  the  21  new  Repub- 
lican Members  voted  against  It.  A  closed 
rule,  with  all  points  of  order  w.^ilved.  with- 
out possibility  of  amendment  i  except  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmlttee>,  accompanied 
the  bin,  prescribing  the  rules  of  debate 
Tax  bills  customarily  are  presented  to  the 
Hou.'je  with  the  right  of  amendment  ex- 
cluded This  closed  rule  as  a  pr(x:edur;il 
matter  is  disapproved  by  many.  Including 
mvself,  because  thl«  limits  the  House  Mem- 
bers In  working  their  will  In  floor  debate. 
Three  hours  time  for  debate  proved  adequate 
despite  the  technical  nature  of  the  bill 

Principal  crltlclsma  revolved  around  the 
treatment  of  an  Insurance  bill  as  a  relief  and 
welfare  program.  Oddly  enough,  this  Is  In 
fact  an  Insurance  measure  but  It  Is  called 
compensation,  while  social  security,  a  wel- 
fare proi:;ram,  is  called jUuurance.  examples, 
It  seems  to  me,  of  politically  befocglnt<  the 
nature  of  these  Federal  programs.  Another 
oddity  Is  the  use  of  the  1935  congressional 
report  on  unemployment  compensation 
which  describes  the  danger  totlay  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  these  words:  "Un- 
employment Insurance  cannot  give  complete 
and  unlimited  compenaatlon  to  all  who  are 
unemployed  Any  attempt  to  make  It  do  so 
confuses  unemployment  Insurance  with  re- 
lief, which  It  Is  designed  to  replace  In  large 
part.  It  can  give  compensation  for  a  limited 
period  and  for  a  percentage  of  wage  loss." 

The  basic  provision  of  the  bill  Is  simply 
stated — that  the  workers  of  any  State  who 
have  exhausted  all  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  State  law  (Texas  has  a  24- 
week  maximum)  can  receive  an  additional  50 
percent  more  through  Federal  aid  (Texas 
maximum  of  12  weeks).  If  the  State  chooses 
to  accept  the  help.  The  tajt  Imposed  Is  man- 
datory and  compulsory.  Every  employer  of 
four  or  more  will  pay  $12  per  worker  more 
per  year,  regardless  of  State  tax  rates  In 
effect.  Naturally,  It  will  be  dlfBciiIt  for  the 
States  to  refuse  the  employees  within  the 
State  this  additional  aid  which  the  employers 
are  paying  for  anyway.  Further,  coercion  on 
the  State  is  provided  by  the  promise  of  In- 
creased Federal  reimbursement  or  aid  if  the 
State  Increases  Its  present  maximum  i  Texas, 
with  26.  can  then  get  13  weeks  more  aid). 
So  we  have  employer  coercion  In  the  tax  and 
State  coercion  by  offer  of  Federal  .nld  and 
reimbursement — States'  rights  out  the 
window,  the  beginning  of  Federal  standards. 
Without  any  doubt  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Is  readying  a  permanent  law  of  In- 
flexible standards  to  replace  completely  exist- 
ing State  law.  And  eo  goes  the  Republics 
balance  of  power  down  the  drain  in  yet  an- 
other area. 

This  Is  not  the  whole  ticket  The  added 
cost   of  this  program,  which  Is  going   to  be 


passed  fin  evt  r.tua'.ly  to  the  people  the  peo- 
ple of  modest  inc(  me,  will  be  l:i  addition  to 
uther  Increa^.es  these  same  pr-oplc  will  be 
asked  to  pay  for  what  they  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment l.s  giving  them  On  J.mviary  1.  1963, 
under  existing  law  and  wlU^...ut  any  liberali- 
zation the  social  security  Uix  goes  up  1  per- 
cent. This  Is  a  c  i.st  on  payroILs  of  $'J  2 
hllllun  Thca  there  will  he  the  administra- 
tion ch.mges  asked  of  us  In  connection  v.ith 
social  security  for  an  additional  cost  of  one- 
half  of  I  percent,  or  |1  1  billi.  in  Beyond 
that,  there  I.,  the  health  c.ire  bill  flnanclt;^ 
which  Is  another  one-half  (.:  1  percent,  or 
$1  1  billion  Then  we  h.\\e  addition. il  financ- 
ing of  health  care  by  r.iislng  the  t.uciible 
wage  base  from  $4  800  to  $.i. 000— this  af;.:ln 
hits  the  folk.!  In  the  sm.Uler  in:-ome  brackets 
by  another  >700  million.  And  the  unem- 
ployment co-npensaUon  bill  will  cost  $1  bil- 
lion. These  figures  total  $6  1  billion  Int  reased 
taxes  on  payrolls.  Who.  then,  is  really  look- 
i:-..;  out  for  those  of  modt-at  l:...^me  unless  It 
U  those  of  us  who  are  trvlng  to  keep  down 
these  ever-Increasing  Governnient-lucreai.ed 
costs  which  const. U'.tly  retluc«  llie  American 
citizen  8  takii-home  pay  It  u  Uie  old  cry  of 
the  bureaucratic  go'. eriiment  patrrnalltit  who 
suffers  from  that  malady  kno*n  as  federal- 
itls,"  who  •a>'n,  'The  Oovernnienl  cm  spend 
the  taxpaye.-'s  dollar  better  than  the  tax- 
paver  can  ■■ 

The  Hou.s<>  Un-.Amerlcan  Activities  Com- 
nattec  (HUAC)  won  a  resounding  vlcttiry- 
.md  so  did  paulotlc  American  citizens  fear- 
ful of  Communist  infiltration  and  subversion 
of  our  beloved  c  •mtry  T>ie  resolution  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  »331  OOO  f  r 
continuing  the  investigatory  activlMes  of  the 
committee.  The  vote  approving  t.^-e  commit- 
tee was  412  to  8  (14  abeenti  We  learned 
through  the  vote  and  deb.ite  that  the  ruckus 
In  California  plctorlally  kr.uwn  as  opera- 
tion aboUtkn,  was  Communist  Inspired,  and 
that  the  concern  cf  the  six  Members,  as  Lhey 
expressed  It,  was  the  violation  of  basic  rights 
of  our  citizens  through  the  HUAC  Investi- 
gatory activities  Mo6t  lnipK)riant.  we  were 
reminded  tl^;at  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is 
not  Just  another  political  party  movement. 
but  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  0<jvern- 
ment  by  any  means,  including  force  and  vio- 
lence, this  and  mucli  more  Why  any  Con- 
gressman oppoees  the  HUAC  really  is  beyond 
me  when  I  lo<jk  objecti'.  ely  at  the  }  r  j«  and 
cons 

The  highway  messa/e  sent  to  us  by  the 
President  asked  for  a  speedup  In  construc- 
tion and  an  lncrea.se  In  tax  I  atrrec  with  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  Increase  taxes  or  .^pend  more  (re- 
quiring tax  Increase!  until  we  eliminate  the 
waste  and  l.-regularitle.s  whlcti  we  know  exU-^t 
in  the  prog'am      Why  acreler  ite  corruption? 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON   SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

fiF     M.\RYt.A.SD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr.  FRIISDEL.  Mr  Speakt  r.  today, 
March  3.  1961.  mark.s  the  Bulgarian  Lib- 
eration Day.  One  might  a.sk  why  we  in 
the  ConKrcss  of  the  Unilfd  Slatfs  should 
note  this  ccca-slon.  The  answer  i.s  sim- 
ply this — that  we  Americans,  who  have 
been  broutht  up  in  ih'^  t.'-adition  of  lib- 


erty and  freedom,  have  a  natural  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  also  long  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  right  of  .self-determi- 
nation a.s  a  free  nation. 

In  order  to  ke<>p  the  light  of  emanci- 
IMlion  bright  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  Bulgarian  people,  the  Bulgarian 
National  Front  of  America  was  formed 
10  years  ago.  I  .should  like  to  point  out 
tliat  thi.s  organi/ation  i.s  an  anti-Com- 
niunist,  democratic  as-s-x-iation  of  free 
Bu!.;ariatv;  m  the  United  State.-^  It  re- 
lects  any  kind  of  dictatorship,  either 
from  the  left  or  from  the  ri  ht.  and 
strives  for  the  e.stabli.'^hment  of  pailia- 
mentao'  government  in  Bulgaria.  One 
of  the  major  interests  of  thLs  yroup  is 
to  promote  fritndly  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Ignited  States  and 
Bulgaria.  Every  March  3  for  the  past 
83  years  has  been  commemorated 
by  the  entire  Bulgarian  people.  Ir- 
respective of  political  considerations, 
as  their  liberation  day.  Today,  wc  join 
them  in  their  celebration,  ever  remem- 
ix»ring  that  in  1944.  that  brave  nation 
was  attacked  and  invaded  by  the  Ru-s- 
sian  armies  and  the  Bulgarian  Demo- 
cratic Party  overthrown.  It  is.  unfor- 
tunately, still  held  as  a  captive  country 
by  il.s  Soviet  overlords. 

We.  who  hold  liberty  precious,  pray 
witii  fervent  hopes  that  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings  in  Bulgaria  may.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  also  enjoy  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  ruthless  dic- 
tators m  the  Kremlin. 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or    PEKHSTI.VAKIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  3. 
1961.  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  lib- 
eration of  Bulgaria  and  her  restoration 
as  an  Independent  state. 

We  in  America  have  always  been  con- 
scious of  the  people  of  Bulgarian  ex- 
traction who  are  amons:;  us  and  we  have 
marked  with  satisfaction  their  many 
contributions  to  the  .'^tature  and  security 
of  the  United  States.  And  we  have 
learned  from  their  long  years  of  suffer- 
ing beneath  the  tyrant's  heel  the  extent 
that  deilicated  people  can  endure  hard- 
ship and  then  regra.sp  the  sword  of  free- 
dom when  it  is  handed  to  them. 

Thu&e  of  us  who  adhere  to  the  Chris- 
tian iH-rsuasion  owe  much  to  tho.se  Bul- 
garian stalwarts  who  were  able  to  keep 
their  faith  un.sullied  even  though  under 
con.stant  pressure  from  the  Turks  in  the 
centuries  they  were  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  world 
will  also  recognize  its  indebtedness  to 
Slavic  culture  and  the  Slavs  in  turn  will 
render  corvstant  homage  to  Sts,  Cyril 
and  Methodius  for  the  literary  traditions 
tliat.  continue  to  this  day. 
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American  citizens  everywhere  should 
Join  in  tribute  to  tl^iese  great  people  and 
also  in  the  pledge  that  we  shall  keep 
preen  the  memory  of  Bulgarian  sacri- 
fices. It  should  be  our  purpose  to  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  that  so  long  as  they 
are  held  in  thralldom  no  man  anywhere 
can  feel  secure  and  that  we  must  work 
for  their  liberation  from  Soviet  enslave- 
ment or  accept  a  similar  fate  for  our- 
selves. 


Veterans'  Home  Loan  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  6. 1961 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affaiis  will  begin  hearings 
on  Tuesday.  March  14,  1961,  on  bills  con- 
cerning the  vetemns'  home  loan  pro- 
gram. We  will  hear  from  officials  of  the 
Administration,  building  and  lending 
groups,  veterans'  organizations,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  APLr-CIO,  and  spokes- 
men for  the  industrial,  teachers,  and 
public  employees  retirement  funds. 

The  bills  under  consideration  will  be 
H.R.  4848  and  companion  bills.  The 
bill  provides  that  veterans'  home  loan 
securities  will  be  sold  to  the  public  at  an 
interest  rate  that  will  attract  the  vast 
pension  and  welfare  funds  of  our  coun- 
try. The  securities  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  securities  will  be  used  by  the 
Administrator  to  make  loans  to  veterans 
any  place  In  the  tJnlted  States  where  a 
veteran  cannot  obtain  a  loan  from  a 
private  lender.  The  bill  will  place  the 
entire  VA  home  loan  program  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis  and  will  not  require 
periodical  withdrawals  from  the  Treas- 
uiT.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  will  place 
the  securities  in  competition  with  other 
Treasury  issues  but  I  feel  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  such  competition  for  I 
have  faith  and  confidence  that  the  pri- 
vate funds  that  are  not  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds  will  be  greatly  interested 
in  investing  in  these  veteran  home  loan 
securities,  not  only  to  help  veterans,  but 
to  help  the  economy  of  our  country,  plus 
obtaining  a  reasonable  yield  on  their 
investment. 

We  feel  that  legislation  of  this  type 
is  necessary  because  of  the  difficulties 
veterans  are  experiencing  in  obtaining 
mortgage  financing.  The  tight-money 
policy  of  the  previous  administration 
brought  the  veterans'  home  loan  pro- 
gram to  the  lowest  point  in  its  history. 
The  veterans'  hovising  program  has  been 
the  Nations  leading  residential  housing 
program.  During  the  15  years  it  has 
operated  the  Vei;erans'  Administration 
has  made  5,600,000  loans  at  a  face  value 
exceeding  $50  billion.  In  addition,  it  has 
made  177,000  direct  loans  in  the  amoimt 
of  $1.4  billion. 

Despite  this  large  volume  of  business 
there  has  been  a  great  fluctuation  in  the 
past  15  years  in  mortgage  financing  for 
veterans'  home  loans.    For  most  of  that 


time  money  has  not  been  available  to 
veterans  outside  the  major  financial  cen- 
ters and  large  communities  of  the  coun- 
try. More  than  one-third  of  the  eligible 
veterans  reside  in  the  small  towTis  and 
rural  areas.  On  an  average,  about  10 
percent  of  these  veterans  have  obtained 
a  home  loan.  More  than  40  percent  of 
the  veterans  residing  in  the  125  large 
communities  in  America  have  received  a 
home  loan. 

There  is  still  a  great  demand  for  mort- 
gage financing  in  the  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  and  cities  of  America  where 
money  is  in  short  supply.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  to  find  ways  to 
make  the  veterans'  home  loan  program 
operate  in  those  areas.  We  have  been 
operating  the  direct  loan  program,  which 
functions  in  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
and  loaning  funds  at  the  rate  of  $150 
million  a  year.  Despite  this  active  pro- 
gram, there  are  29,000  veterans  on  the 
waiting  list  today  and  I  am  sure  that 
this  list  would  be  much  larger  than  it  is 
if  It  were  not  well  knowoi  throughout  the 
country  that  it  takes  8  to  9  months  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  waiting  list. 

The  direct  loan  program  has  been  a 
success  and  has  accrued  a  surplus,  which 
has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  exceed- 
ing $65  million.  Foreclosure  experience 
in  the  direct  loan  program  has  been  very 
favorable  and  the  record  of  repajnnent 
by  veterans  in  both  the  direct  loan  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  programs  exceeds 
the  performance  of  nonveterans  in  re- 
payment of  conventional  mortgages. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  and 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  the 
best  years  in  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. There  were  300,000  new  home 
starts  during  each  of  these  years.  In 
1956  this  number  dropped  to  200.000. 
In  1957,  1958,  and  1959  it  dropped  to  a 
little  over  100,000  starts  per  year.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  was  the  low  pwint 
of  the  program.  We  had  only  74,609 
starts  during  that  year. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  the  vet- 
erans' home  loan  program;  nevertheless, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  other  committees  to  seek  to  make 
changes  in  the  program.  We  have  asked 
other  committees  not  to  Invade  our  Ju- 
risdiction and,  on  occasion,  have  been 
forced  to  resist  these  changes  on  the 
floor.  Another  such  change  is  being  pro- 
posed. H.R.  4931  has  been  introduced 
and  released  with  a  statement  emanat- 
ing from  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
This  proposal  assumes  jurisdiction  over 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program  by 
providing  a  moratorium  on  veterans' 
home  loan  payments  in  certain  depressed 
areas.  Not  only  does  the  bill  invade  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  but  the  proposals  of  the  bill, 
as  they  affect  veterans'  home  loan  pay- 
ments, are  not  necessary. 

Section  1820  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  sets  out  in  detail  the  powers  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Un- 
der this  authority  the  Administrator  has 
issued  regulations  to  encourage  forbear- 
ance and  indulgence  in  cases  of  default 
to  prevent  foreclosure  on  veterans' 
homes. 


The  Veterans'  Administration  regula- 
tions and  procedures  now  in  existence 
to  encourage  holders  of  guaranteed 
mortgages  to  cooperate  in  the  extension 
of  indulgence  in  hardship  cases  has 
proved  satisfactory  to  date. 

Tlie  holder  may  extend  the  loan,  that 
is,  lengthen  its  maturity,  thus  reducing 
monthly  payments  in  order  to  cure  an 
existing  default  or  to  avoid  an  imminent 
default.  Also  the  lender  may  agree  to 
reduced  payments,  or  no  payment  at  all, 
by  the  veteran  during  a  temporary  pe- 
riod until  his  income  is  restored.  During 
such  periods  of  indulgence  the  interest 
continues  to  accrue  and  is  charged  to  the 
guaranteed  indebtedness  so  that  the 
lender  runs  no  risk  in  the  event  that  the 
borrower  does  not  recover  from  his  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  becomes  necessary. 
Similarly,  proper  advances  for  taxes,  in- 
surance, ground  rents,  and  necessary  re- 
pairs or  maintenance  may  also  be 
charged  to  the  guaranteed  debt. 

Normally  these  avenues  of  forbear- 
ance and  indulgence  should  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  lenders  to  hold  off  fore- 
closure action.  However,  even  if  the 
lenders'  apprehension  over  the  level  of 
real  estate  values  should  become  pessi- 
mistic to  the  point  where  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  institute  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings, VA's  procedures  offer  another 
course  of  action  which  would  dispel  such 
apprehension. 

Thus,  imder  existing  regulations  and 
procedures  VA  may  go  so  far  as  to  speci- 
fy an  amount  which  will  govern  in  the 
event  of  ultimate  liquidation  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  which  will  protect  the  holder 
against  any  marked  decline  in  property 
values  which  otherwise  could  result  in 
the  holders'  sustaining  a  loss  on  the  un- 
guaranteed part  of  the  loan.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  balance  of  the  debt  is 
$8,000.  VA's  guaranty  liability  would  be 
$4,800 — assuming  a  60-percent  guaran- 
tee— and  the  holder  would  be  protected 
against  loss  so  long  as  the  property  value 
does  not  decline  below  $3,200  plus  liqui- 
dation expenses.  The  VA  could,  if  the 
holder  insists,  specify  an  amount  based 
on  the  current  property  value — perhaps 
$5,000 — ^which  will  be  the  figure  used  in 
the  event  liquidation  ultimately  becomes 
necessary. 

Also  as  a  final  resort  in  case  Individual 
lenders  insist  on  foreclosure,  perhaps 
because  they  do  not  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  is  temporary  in  nature, 
the  VA  under  existing  regulations  may 
refund  the  mortgage  by  paying  the  hold- 
er the  amount  of  the  outstanding  debt. 
Under  the  assumption  of  a  temporary 
economic  difficulty  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  many  cases  where 
VA  would  have  to  buy  the  loan.  As 
stated,  this  would  be  only  a  final  resort 
and  would  be  avoided  if  possible  since 
such  a  method  of  solution  requires  addi- 
tional Federal  expenditures. 

Insofar  as  direct  loans  held  by  VA  are 
concerned,  VA  can  and  does  extend  for- 
bearance and  indulgence  to  worthy  vet- 
erans who  are  in  financial  difficulties. 
This  includes  extending  or  reamortizlng 
the  loan,  agreeing  to  accept  reduced  pay- 
ments, or  no  payments,  and  making  ad- 
vances, if  necessary,  for  taxes,  insurance 
premiums,  ground  rents  and  necessary 
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repairs  or  maintenance.  Where  Inabil- 
ity to  make  payments  is  due  to  unem- 
ployment. VA  is  very  loiient  and  does 
everything  possible  to  assist  veterans  in 
retaining  their  homes. 

I  have  requested  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  delete  ref- 
erences to  the  veterans'  housing  program 
from  the  bill  when  it  Is  considered  by 
the  committee.  If  the  bill  should  be 
reported  by  the  committee,  retaining  the 
references  to  the  veterans'  housing  pro- 
siiam.  I  shall  be  forced  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veterans'  housing 
program  has  been  a  great  success.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  major  instruments 
providing  housing  for  the  young  fam- 
ilies of  this  Nation.  It  has  created  a 
great  and  wholesome  influence  on  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  It 
has  provided  employment  for  the  Na- 
tlMi's  workers  and  has  been  of  benefit 
to  the  Nation's  industries,  and  it  is  sag- 
ging at  a  time  when  It  should  be  in  full 
operation. 

I  believe  the  method  at  flnaxvcing  pro- 
vided in  HJR.  4848  will  bring  money  from 
private  investors  into  the  program  and 
will  do  so  without  calling  directly  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  contacted  many  of  the  managers 
of  these  pension  funds  and  they  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  this  type  of  in- 
vestment. We  believe  this  legislation 
can  go  through  the  Congress  in  a  short 
time  and  provide  additional  financing 
for  veterans'  homes  for  tlus  building 
seas<Mi  and  in  time  to  assist  the  Nation 
in  its  economic  recovery. 


Balfariaa  LikeratioH  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NSW    TOKX 

IN  TH«  HOUS*  OF  RKPRB8KNTATIVE8 

Monday,  March  6. 1961 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Q;>eaker,  83  years 
ago  the  czar  of  Russia  concluded  a  pact 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire  resulting  in 
the  independent  Bulgarian  State  after 
five  long  centuries  of  subjugation  of  the 
Bulgarian  people.  For  nearly  two-thirds 
of  a  century  thereafter,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence flourished  and  the  Bulgarian 
people  made  many  friends  throughout 
the  world  particularly  in  the  United 
States.  The  liberation  of  1878  has  been 
commemorated  each  year  since  then  by 
Bulgarians  of  all  political  persuasions. 
Unfortunately.  86  years  later  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  armies  that  invaded 
Bulgaria  on  September  8.  1944.  snatched 
that  freedom  and  commenced  an  era  of 
indestructible  oppression  and  suffering 
under  it.  Even  today,  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  their  freedom  and  liberty. 

Today  the  Bulgarian  National  Piont 
of  America  is  the  rallying  point  of  free 
Bulgaria  in  the  United  States.  This 
an U- Communist  association  has  for  its 
objective  the  establishment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary government  in  Bulgaria.  Its 
fifth  annual  convention  is  being  held  In 


New  York  City  on  March  4  and  5  and  it 
is  celebrating  10  years  of  work  in  the 
United  States.  The  organization  was 
formed  abroad  5  years  earlier  It  pub- 
lishes an  organ  called  Borba  of  which 
Mr.  Spas  T.  Elaikin  is  the  editor  and 
which  designates  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples and  aims  of  the  free  Bulgarian 
people. 

We  are  happy  to  mark  thi.s  cKca.sion 
and  to  extend  our  felicitations  to  thi.s 
worthwhile  cause 


H.R.  4510,  Cora  and  Feed  Grains  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  REPRHBENTA  I  IVEii 

Monday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  these  remarks  may  be  a  little  pre- 
mature, but  I  offer  them  at  this  time  in 
the  hope  that  mj'  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  them  before 
voting  on  H.R.  4510  which  is  scheduled 
for  debate  and  vote  tomorrow 

The  Kenned.y  administration  has  made 
Its  farm  move  a  la  Orville  Freeman  and 
a  disastrous  move  it  is.  H.R.  4510.  corn 
and  feed  « rains  bill  represents  a  broken 
campaiKH  promise — not  to  attempt  con- 
trols without  farmer  referendum.  Not 
only  does  it  break  this  promi.se  but  it 
flaunts  the  mandate  of  the  farmer  right 
back  in  hl5  ftice.  Fanners  overwhelm- 
mgly  voted  corn  allotments  out  in  1958 
and  now  the  administration  is  completely 
disregarding  this  mandate  and  forcing 
controls  and  allotments  on  the  farmer 
when  he  has  expres.sed  his  will  to  the 
contrary. 

This  is  a  complicated,  dangerous  pro- 
posal for  a  special  1-year  program  for 
feed  grains.  It  is  touted  as  a  stopgap 
program.  Actually,  it  is  a  topoff  to  plans 
for  other  farm  products  As  haus  been 
previously  stated  by  Charles  Shuman. 
it  is  an  "entering  wedge  to  take  control 
of  marketing  all  fann  products  "  There 
IS  no  better  place  to  put  that  wedge  than 
in  feed  grains  since  they  have  heavy  in- 
fluence on  all  livestock,  dairy  and  ix)ultry 
farming. 

This  is  a  move  toward  .socialized  agri- 
culture. It  Is  certain  to  cripple  for  all 
time  the  free  enterprise  .system  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  further  ham- 
string the  fanner.  This  bill  will  put  all 
of  the  grain  dealer.s  in  the  country  out 
of  business  and  the  Government  would 
take  over  the  fundamental  responsibility 
of  buying  and  selling  these  item.s  The 
Government  would  be  the  market  for 
these  grain  products.  It  would  dis- 
criminate against  the  farmer  who  has 
been  carrying  out  good  soil  management 
programs  and  reward  the  farmer  who 
has  abused  his  farm  by  overplanting. 
It  would  provide  an  incentive  to  farmers 
to  overproduce  and  increase  per  acre 
yield,  thus  adding  to  the  surplu.^«\s  rather 
than  decreasing  them. 

This  type  of  legislation  provides  a 
windfall  for  the  large  corporation  farmer 


and  deprives  the  family  farmer  of  earn- 
ing a  decent  livelihood 

If  this  law  passes,  it  vmH  be  the  first 
time  one  man  has  held  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  the  absolute  right  to  control 
supply  and  price  It  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  whoever  he  may  be.  the 
power  to  drive  feed  grain  prices  down 
to  levels  he  chooses,  simply  by  dumping 
CCC  stocks — the  dictatorial  power  to  u.se 
surplus  Government  stocks  to  manipu- 
late prices  and  force  compliance 

The  bill  has  been  labeled  as  voluntary. 
but  it  is  anything  but — it  is  quite  com- 
pul.sory  A  1-year  land -retirement  pro- 
m-am will  be  of  no  consequence.  In  order 
for  a  land-retirement  program  to  func- 
tion successfully,  land  must  be  retired 
from  production  for  a  number  of  yeans. 

In  my  opinion,  this  measure  will  re- 
solve into  a  complicated,  expensive,  sur- 
plus-producing blank  check  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  depriving  the 
farmer  of  more  of  his  rights  and  free- 
doms, ending  free  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture, and  resulting  in  socialized  farming. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  sound  legisla- 
tive action  to  deal  with  wheat  and  feed 
trains,  but  H.R  4510  In  its  present  form 
IS  not  sound  legislation  and  should  be 
d»>fealed 


Bvlgariaa  Liberation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON   HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or   Nrw  JIX.SET 

I.N    IKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Indeed  pleased  to  Join  in  the  observance 
of  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day.  I  do  this 
gladly  because  I  have  always  been  Inter- 
ested In  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Bulgarian 
people,  and  am  very  much  concerned 
with  their  present  plight  In  this  con- 
nection the  .solemn  observance  of  their 
liberation  day  is  of  great  significance. 

We  all  know  of  the  valiant  attempts 
of  the  Bulgarian  people,  during  their 
long  subjugation  to  the  Ottoman  sultans, 
to  free  themselves.  We  also  know  how 
many  of  these  attempts  ended  in  veri- 
table bloodbaths  i^erpetrated  by  their 
ruthless  oppressors.  And  of  course  we 
cannot  forget  their  last  and  greatest 
fight  in  the  years  1876-78  which  brought 
them  their  freedom  Yes.  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  on  March  3.  1878.  between 
Ru.ssia  and  Turkey  assured  Bulgaria's 
freedom,  thus  paving  the  way  for  its 
complete  independence  in  1909. 

Since  Bulgaria's  initial  liberation, 
.smce  that  joyful  March  3  of  1878.  fate 
has  not  been  too  kind  to  the  Bulgarian 
people  Though  they  regained  their 
freedom  and  eventually  set  up  a  sover- 
eign and  independent  state,  wars  have 
spelled  tragedy  to  them,  and  the  last  war 
has  once  more  robbed  them  of  their 
freedom.  Today  these  sturdy  and 
dauntle.ss  fighters  for  freedom  find  them- 
selves once  more  under  the  rule  of  alien 
tyranny  in  their  homeland,  a  tyraiuiy 
imposed  upon  them  by  Communist  total- 
itarianism,  one   that    is   more   ruthless 
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than  any  tliey  had  known  before.  There- 
in is  Uie  tragedy  of  their  fate  today. 
Their  life  and  their  destiny  Is  harnessed 
to  Uie  giant  Soviet  steamroller  directed 
.and  controlled  by  i-he  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin But  the  Bulgarian  people,  schooled 
and  trained  during  most  of  their  modem 
history  In  the  school  of  adversity,  are  not 
downhearted  and  are  not  in  despair. 
riicy  still  cling  to  their  love  of  freedom, 
iind  have  no  doubt  of  their  eventual  de- 
liverance from  Co.3imunist  tyranny.  I 
join  in  tlie  observaace  of  Bulgarian  Lib- 
eration Day  and  wish  patriotic  Bulgari- 
ans in  Bulgaria  raore  power  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  democracy. 


A  BUI— H.R.  4455— For  Extension  of 
National   Wool  Act  of  1954 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MOHTAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1961 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  on  tlie  16th 
day  of  February.  1961.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
4455.  a  bill  to  extend  the  operation  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  Pass- 
age of  this  legislation  is  vital — it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prosperity  of  the 
wool  growers  of  the  Nation  and  of 
Montana.  To  some  extent,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Montana  gener- 
ally is  dependent  upon  the  extension  of 
the  operation  of  Uie  National  Wool  Act 
because  the  prosperity  of  Montana  peo- 
ple generally  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
prosperity  of  the  v.ool  growers. 

Montaim  ranks  fourth  in  sheep  pro- 
duction among  tl.e  50  States  of  the 
Nation,  with  a  January  1.  1961.  stock 
sheep  population  of  1,643,000  head.  This 
industry  is  extremely  important  to  Mon- 
tana m  that  it  utili2^es  many  land  areas 
that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  It  pro- 
vides substantial  taxes  for  roads,  schools, 
and  oUier  needs  ol"  the  State. 

In  1954,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Ccunmission. 
after  investigation,  recommended  an 
increase  of  10  cents  per  pound  in  the 
tariff  on  importi?d  wool.  President 
Eisenhower  felt  at  that  time  that  we 
could  not  jeopardize  our  relations  with 
friendly  countries  such  as  Australia  and 
South  Africa  and  did  not  implement  this 
taiiff  recommendation.  The  National 
Wool  Act  was  then  evolved  and  adopted 
to  aid  domestic  growers  In  lieu  of  an 
increase  in  the  tariff.  Existing  tariff 
duties  on  wool  and  wool  manufacturers 
are  used  as  the  basis  of  payments  made 
under  the  act.  Payments  are  limited 
to  70  percent  of  -.hese  duties. 

Since  it  has  not  been  possible  to  raise 
our  tariff  on  lm.x)rted  wool  to  levels 
which  would  reflect  differences  in  costs 
of  production  here  and  abroad,  this 
program  is  an  extremely  sound  approach 
to  the  problem.  In  spite  of  drought  con- 
ditions, during  the  early  years  of  the 
Wool  Act,  shorn  wool  production  has 
increased  from  234  million  pounds  per 
year  at  the  inception  of  the  program  to 
265  million  pounds  in  1960.  We  are 
therefore  moving  ^owa^d  the  300-million 


pound  per  year  goal  of  shorn  wool  pro- 
duction set  by  Congress  as  the  minimum 
necessary  to  our  defense  needs. 

The  Wool  Act  expires  March  31,  1962, 
and  should  be  extended  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress  so  that  growers  can 
make  theii-  plans  for  next  year's  produc- 
tion and  obtain  from  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  the  necessary  fi- 
nancing to  purchase  replacement  breed- 
ing stock  this  year.  In  other  words. 
sheep  production  is  a  long  range  prop- 
osition and  plaris  have  to  be  made 
many  months  in  advance  of  future  pro- 
duction. 

Extension  of  the  act  is  especially  vi- 
tal due  to  the  present  competition  from 
imported  lambs  and  mutton  as  well  as 
wool  fabrics.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  imported  fabrics  are  coming  from 
countries  with  low  wage  and  pro<Juc- 
tion  costs  and  are  seriously  affecting 
production  of  domestic  mills,  our  only 
customers. 

Also,  the  farm  price  of  live  lambs  is 
presently  only  65  percent  of  parity, 
which  also  points  up  further  the  need 
of  extending  the  National  Wool  Act. 


Bnlfarian  Liberation  Daj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  6,  1961 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  3 
was  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day.  We  in 
America  are  blessed  with  the  privilege 
of  commemorating  this  day  In  a  land 
where  freedom  abounds.  The  greatest 
danger  to  this  freedom,  in  fact,  may  be 
that  we  take  the  precious  gifts  of  liberty 
and  independence  so  much  for  granted. 
I  feel  confident,  however,  that  Americans 
of  Bulgarian  descent  will  never  make 
this  mistake.  They  feel  too  deeply  the 
loss  of  hberty  suffered  by  their  friends 
and  relatives  behind  the  Iron  Cui-tain. 

For  them  Bulgarian  Liberation  Day  is 
more  than  a  commemoration  of  the 
events  of  the  past.  It  is  also  a  ssTubol 
of  dedication  to  the  task  of  strengthen- 
ing freedom  in  our  own  country  and  re- 
storing it  where  it  has  been  lost  abroad. 
It  is  an  expression  of  hope  that  someday 
all  p>eople  everywhere  will  enjoy  the  ma- 
terial abundance,  the  human  di;?nity, 
and  the  political  freedom  which  are  our 
privileges. 

Let  us  review  the  events  which  brought 
about  the  day  we  commemorated.  What 
was  the  course  of  history  which  brought 
liberation  from  one  alien  ruler,  only  to 
be  later  lost  to  the  current  Communist 
tsn-anny? 

The  Bulgarian  people,  let  us  not  for- 
get, enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  freedom 
and  independence  in  their  own  kingdom 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Theirs  was  a 
formidable  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
southeast  European  affairs.  They  ex- 
erted their  full  weight  in  Balkan  events. 
But  the  uneasy  and  precarious  balance 
of  power  in  the  area  changed  late  tn  the 
Middle  Ages  with  the  appearance  of  a 


new  force  in  the  Balkans.  This  new 
force  was  the  entrance  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  the  14th  century.  It  spelled 
disaster  to  all  nationalities  there.  The 
Balkan  countries  were  overrun  and  their 
inhabitants  were  brought  under  the  yoke 
of  autocratic  Ottoman  sultans.  Bul- 
garia in  its  turn  became  a  province  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  late  in  the  14th 
century,  and  the  Bulgarians  the  un- 
willing subjects  of  the  Sultans. 

Thenceforth  for  nearly  five  centuries, 
until  the  1870's,  Bulgarians  endured  the 
heavy  and  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Sultans. 
During  all  that  time  they  were  governed 
by  callous  and  ruthless  agents.  They 
suffered  hardships,  indignities,  inequi- 
ties, insults,  and  even  abject  serfdom. 
The  peasants  were  taxed  to  the  point  of 
bankruptcy,  and  many  families  were 
robbed  of  their  dear  male  children  be- 
cause the  obnoxious  and  inhuman 
method  of  child  taxing,  imposed  on 
Christian  families,  seemed  the  only  way 
of  providing  the  Ottoman  army  with  its 
elite  corps — the  Janissaries.  FYom  these 
harassments  there  seemed  to  be  no  es- 
cape for  the  Bulgarian  people.  They 
staged  many  rebellions,  but  each  at- 
tempt was  suppressed  with  increased 
fury,  often  with  barbaric  ferocity.  It 
was,  however,  world  reaction  to  one  of 
these  atrocious  deeds  of  the  Turks  which 
finally  brought  liberation  to  the  Bul- 
garian people. 

In  the  1870's  the  Balkan  peoples  took 
up  arms  against  their  overlords.  In 
1876  the  Bulgarians  rose  in  revolt.  As 
before,  Turkish  soldiery  fell  upon  the  in- 
nocent, massacring  thousands  of  youths, 
men,  and  women,  indiscriminately. 
When  the  news  of  this  bloodbath  reached 
the  outside  world  public  opinion  every- 
where was  shocked.  Russians,  under  the 
lead  of  the  czarist  goverrmient,  proposed 
drastic  measui*es,  even  intervention,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  teiTible 
deeds.  But  the  govermnents  of  other 
European  powers  were  not  prepared  for 
such  a  step.  In  the  end,  Russia  actively 
intervened.  It  declared  war  on  the 
Turks  early  in  1877  and  fought  them  with 
the  help  of  the  Balkan  peoples.  By  early 
1878  the  Turkish  forces  were  defeated 
on  all  fronts.  The  treaty  of  peace  signed 
on  March  3  provided  for  Bulgaria's 
liberation. 

But  that  day  did  not  bring  complete 
independence.  Sovereign  independence 
was  attained  only  in  1909.  But  March 
3  of  1878  was  a  good  begirming,  and  it 
is  appropriate  we  should  mark  that  day. 
Thenceforth  Bulgarians  worked  for  their 
full  political  independence. 

Even  after  independence,  however,  the 
Bulgarians  were  fated  to  lead  a  rather 
stormy  life.  The  Balkan  Wars  of  1912- 
13  and  the  two  World  Wars  proved  ruin- 
ous and  tragic.  In  the  first  war  they 
were  victorious  initially  and  extended 
Bulgarian  territory.  However,  their 
allies  turned  against  them  and  they  lost 
to  their  partners  more  than  they  had 
gained.  I  need  not  recount  how  in  both 
World  Wars  Bulgaria  was  on  the  losing 
side.  Nevertheless,  after  1918,  even 
though  their  land  was  truncated,  many 
Bulgarians  were  reconciled  to  their 
situation,  hoping  to  make  some  gradual 
territorial  adjustments  with  their  neigh- 
bors through  peaceful  means. 
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Then  came  the  8«00Qd  World  War. 
bringing  with  It  more  mlflery  and  mis- 
fortune and  eventual  enaUvement  under 
Communist  totalltarUm  tyranny.  Once 
drawn  behind  the  erer-tightening  Iron 
Curtain.  Bulgaria  became,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Bulgarian  people 
were  completely  cut  ofT  from  the  outside 
and  the  free  world,  and  were  compelled 
to  orient  their  government,  their  lives, 
even  their  thinking  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Liberty  has  been  denied  to  them 
by  the  Communist  tjrrants  In  their  own 
homeland. 

Here  in  America,  Bulgarians  of  US 
nationality  enjoy  a  very  different  sort  of 
life.  We  respect  the  contributions  they 
have  made  and  are  making  to  our  great 
country:  and  we  know  they  will  continue 
to  Join  with  all  of  us  in  building  this 
great  democracy.  And  we  join  them  in 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  Bul- 
garia will  be  master  In  her  own  house. 


Panama   Line   Mast   Be  Preserved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PXini8TI.VANIA 

IN  THZ  HOUSJB  OF  RKPRBSKN  TAT  IVES 

Monday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
pressing  problems  now  before  President 
Kennedy  is  that  of  the  fate  of  the 
Panama  Line. 

The  ships  of  this  line,  and  its  predeces- 
sor, the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship 
Line,  both  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, have  served  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enterprise  throughout 
the  years  in  the  most  efficient  and  in- 
dispensable maimer.  Like  the  Panama 
Railroad,  also  a  governmental  agency 
from  the  beginning  of  the  US  canal 
effort  at  Panama,  these  ships  have  car- 
ried the  great  tonnage  of  concrete,  ma- 
chinery, and  defense  materials  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  fortifi- 
cation of  the  canal;  and  also  the  great 
numbers  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
canal  work,  during  this  period. 

If  our  Government  has  been  compelled 
to  rely  solely  on  private  shipping,  no  one 
can  say  what  delays,  and  what  increased 
expenditures  in  all  of  these  canal  ac- 
tivities, might  have  been  incurred.  But 
having  had  its  own  ships  as  instruments 
for  the  accomplishments  of  the  tremen- 
dous responsibilities  assumed  by  our 
Government,  the  canal  was  built,  forti- 
fied, and  has  since  been  successfully 
maintained  and  operated. 

Now,  at  one  fell  swoop,  and  at  the 
persistent  insistence  of  private  ship- 
ping interests,  already  heavily  subsidized 
by  our  Government,  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  liquidate  the  Panama  Line,  and 
to  dispose  of  its  ships. 

The  late  administration  gave  an  order 
for  such  liquidation  but,  because  of  the 
Rrave  protests  against  such  action,  the 
new  administration  has  temporarily 
suspended  the  order  with  the  Idea  of 
reappraisal  of  the  eatire  situation. 


Like  the  Panama  Railroad,  the  Pan- 
ama Line  not  only  forms  aravely  im- 
portant services  for  the  canal  enterprise, 
but  like  the  Panama  Railroad,  it  also 
constitutes  a  policy  of  Insurance  for  the 
better  protection,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  canal  in  emergent 
situations. 

Another  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
the  operation  of  the  Panama  Line  serves 
as  a  corrective  agency  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  equitable  transportation  rates 
in  the  Caribbt-'an  area. 

Also.  It  must  be  kept  m  nund  that  the 
Panama  Line  serves  Haiti  as  reuards 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight — a  most  important  factor  in  the 
overall  equation— and  apparently,  no 
private  shipping  line  w  ill  undertake  this 
service,  at  least  m  no  comparable  way. 
Thus,  the  teiTOlnation  of  the  Panama 
Line  service  U)  Haiti,  which  is  altogether 
adequate,  would  constitute  a  powerful 
factor  against  the  strugglmg  economy  of 
Haiti  and  have  the  effect  of  removing  a 
most  stabilizing  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Caribbean  countries  now  under 
the  most  serious  communistic  infiltration 
and  attack 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  Pan- 
ama Line  has  always  operated  without 
subsidies  and  still  does  so 

In  addition  to  the  considerations  just 
indicated  for  the  intention  of  the  Pana- 
ma Line  is  the  fact  that  in  Panama  the 
proposed  extinction  of  the  Panama  Line 
would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Pana- 
manian economy.  Thus  is  particularly 
true  of  Panamanians  who  are  engaged  in 
the  shrimp  and  banana  industries,  which 
have  been  rapidly  growing  in  volume 
The  leaders  in  these  businesses  believe 
that  their  industries  would  gravely  suf- 
fer if  the  Panama  Lme  were  discontinued 
because  its  ships  are  especially  adapted 
for  handling  these  products  in  exports: 
and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surances of  private  shipping  companies 
that  the  latter  would  meet  these  Pana- 
manian requirements. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  Haiti,  the 
economy  of  Panama  should  b<'  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition,  another  very  strong  and 
most  convii)cing  reason  against  the  pro- 
posed liquidation  of  the  Panama  Line 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  have  op- 
posed It  They  are  the  immediate  re- 
sponsible governmental  agencies  as  re- 
gards the  canal  and  undoubtedly  iiave 
spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  and  the  succe.ssful  operation  of 
the  canal 

It  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  have  followed  Panama  Canal 
history  that  a  similar  effort  was  made 
in  1955  to  liquidate  the  Panama  Railroad. 
This  was  only  averted  through  the  time- 
ly and  effective  intervention  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  my  privilege  to  join  with 
all  the  vigor  I  possess  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  an  act  which  would 
have  been  so  unwise  and  hazardous  for 
the  operation  and  nia:nt»^nancf  of   the 

canal 

Now  we  have  a  similar  problem  facin;.' 
us  in  the  attempted  destruction  of  the 
Panama  Line;  and  we  need  to  summon 
to  the  task  of  defeating  this  instant  ef- 


fort tlu'  same  forces  which  united  to 
save  the  Panama  Railroad  from  extinc- 
tion 

The  labor  organizations  on  the  Canal 
Zone  proved  effective  factors  in  the 
struggle  to  save  the  Panama  Railroad; 
the  Star  &  Herald,  and  perhaps  other 
units  of  the  Panama  press.  Joined  to  aid 
the  cau.se  of  such  retention  and  power- 
ful voices  in  the  Congress  were  lifted  in 
the  same  behalf. 

The  effort  was  successful  and  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad   is  still  functionmg  as  a 
most  effective  agency  In  and  about  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  canal, 
and  stands  ready,  as  always  heretofore, 
to  serve   the  canal   enterprise   in   every 
normal   and    emergency    situation    that 
may   arise,   either   in   peace  or   in   war. 
The  interest  of  any  private  shipping 
company  should  not  transcend  the  In- 
terest of  the  Panama  Canal  itself  nor 
the    permanent    obligations   which    our 
Government  has  assumed  with  respect  to 
the   operation   of    the    great   waterway. 
The   overall    national    interest    involved 
should  be  the  prime  concern.    Our  sub- 
sidies, coming  from  the  tax  money  of 
our  people,  is  intended  to  offset  condi- 
tions of  difficulty  with  which  American 
shipping   is  confronted      The  relatively 
small   income  received   by   our  Govern- 
ment from  the  operation  of  the  Panama 
Line,  when  compared  to  the  tremendous 
subsidies  that  we  have  paid,  and  are  still 
paying,  to  American  shipping,  is  a  com- 
paratively insigmflcant  item  in  the  en- 
tire shipping  pattern     Yet.  for  the  rea- 
sons   now    urged,    and    for   many   other 
reasons  which  could  be  added,  the  Pan- 
ama Line  forms  a  peculiarly  vital  and 
effective  .service  with  respect  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  national  defense.     The 
situation  must  be  faced  realistically  and 
not  be  influenced  by  selfish  considera- 
tions 

If  the  Panama  Line  is  liquidated,  then 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  will  be  at 
the  mercy  of  private  shipping  and  will 
be  unable  to  protect  itself  from  the  like- 
lihood of  increased  shipping  rates  and 
failure  of  services  in  a  time  of  need. 
Why  take  so  great  a  chance  in  a  matter 
of  such  vital  and  tremendous  impor- 
tance? 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  studied  Panama 
Canal  problems  from  all  significant  an- 
gles that  I  can  find  and  can  think  of 
none  more  important  than  maintaining 
the  morale  of  our  employees  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  which  depends  so  much  on  the 
continued  efficient  operation  of  the  un- 
subsidized   Panama  Line 


Politics  Can  Destroy  Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MissouEi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENT.^T1VE.S 

^fonday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  early  this  year  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  addressing  the  Baltimore 
Estate  Planning  Council  meeting  in  Bal- 
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timore,  Md.  At  thai,  time  I  discussed  the 
social  security  program  in  this  country 
and  pointed  out  s<5me  of  the  threats 
which  I  find  in  tcday's  proposals  re- 
lating to  it.  I  shoidd  like  to  enter  my 
.speech  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord: 

Poi  mcs  Can  Destiot   Soci.^l  StctiRiTY 

Two  basic  points  must  lr>e  kept  In  mind 
lu  any  public  discussion  of  the  OASDI  (old 
at,'e  security  and  disability  liiirurance)  pro- 
pram 

1  The  program  Is  only  24  years  old.  It 
will  not  reach  lull  ir atari ty  until  the  year 
2026  when  three  ge)ieratlons  have  pawed 
and  it  is  90  years  old.  It  foUows,  there- 
fore, that  no  one  can  say  at  this  stage 
whether  or  not  the  program  has  been  a 
sijcce'ss  It  can  be  a.«erted  with  some  Jus- 
tincii'lon  tliat  the  nystwn  has  provided  a 
better  method  for  Coveriuncnt  to  finance 
the  years  of  retirement  for  our  indigent  cit- 
izens ilian  the  old  tge  assistance  program 
of  the  States,  which  utilize  the  needs  test 
and  require  the  soc  al  workers  to  budget 
the  elder  citizen,  Juit  as  the  trid  age  «»- 
■distance  program  wa*  an  lmp)rovement  over 
the  country  or  State  foorfarm. 

This  docs  not  mtan  that  the  program 
might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
ct-sa  An  examination  of  the  first  24  years 
of  the  prt>gram's  existence  should  reveal  only 
whether  it  Is  baslcall;:  sound  enough  to  war- 
rant Its  being  kept  a  Ive  awhile  longer. 

Many  premature  statements  are  being 
made  by  casual  observers  that  the  program 
l\ns  proved  succe.ssfu  simply  because  It  has 
not  broken  down  during  Its  childhood  and 
youth  If  the  generrl  public  were  to  adopt 
this  premature  Judgnent.  damage  and  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  system  might  fol- 
low. If  these  staletaents  as  time  goes  on 
prove  not  to  be  true,  they  will  have  pre- 
vented action  to  correct  errors  that  honest 
constructive  criticism  might  have  called  to 
our  attention 

The  second  basic  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  whether  the  8<clal  security  system  U 
sound  or  not.  the  fact  remains  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  our  society  are  relying  upon 
it  !U5  a  base  or  a  part  of  their  retirement  pro- 
grams The  people  have  been  taught  that 
the  OASDI  system  Is  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram even  though  It  is  not.  Indeed,  the  sub- 
terfuge went  so  far  that  In  1»40  the  Social 
becurity  Act  waa  lUnended  to  Include  the 
word  insurance"  in  Jie  title  of  the  program. 
It  is  certainly  wroni;  to  call  a  program  an 
insurance  program  where  the  past  bene- 
ficiaries have  received  $100  for  each  91  they 
paid  In  premiums,  and  the  beneficiaries 
presently  receiving  benefits  are  averaging 
ab<iut  $10  of  benefits  for  every  dollar  they 
and  their  employers  paid  In  social  security 
tux.  Furthermore,  unlike  private  insurance 
pro^Tams  or  pensioii  programs.  Including 
cuil  service  retirement  programs  and  the 
railroad  retirement  jjrogram  the  OASDI  does 
not  constitute  a  contract  which  the  bene- 
ficlarv  can  enforce  In  a  court  of  law  sigalnst 
the  Federnl  Government.  The  social  security 
beneficiary  has  no  enforceable  legal  right. 
What  one  Conpres»i  has  given,  another  Con- 
gress can  take  away.  TTie  basic  protection  of 
the  social  security  beneficiary  lies  In  the 
political  realities  ot  life.  Congress  Is  going 
to  be  quite  circumspect  in  taking  away 
rmhts  which  the  vomers  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve they  possess. 

Lest  anyone  still  believe  that  social  se- 
curity Is  Insurance  (»nsider  the  fact  that  the 
PiK-lai  .security  benjflts  have  been  held  by 
the  US  Supreme  Court  not  to  be  Income 
which  the  reclpieni  must  report  In  his  In- 
cline tax  return.     Vhy? 

Be<ause  the  Court  held  that  social  security 
payments  were  gra.ultles — unpald-for  gifts. 
If  social  security  was  Insurance  a  Federal 
income  tax  would  lie  due  on  It  Jtist  as  It  Is 
due  on  private  annuity  and  Insurance  pay- 
ments. 


However,  with  the  bulk  of  our  people  rely- 
ing upon  the  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  for  their  retirement.  It  Is 
equally  wrong  for  critics  of  the  system  to 
allege  that  It  Is  Insolvent  or  broke  simply 
because  It  Is  In  a  state  of  maturing.  Fur- 
thermore, any  criticism  which  by  Its  nature 
might  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people 
In  the  system  should  be  closely  connected 
with  affirmative  proposals,  If  at  all  possible, 
to  correct  the  errors.  Certainly  there  should 
be  proposals  which  would  minimize  the  dam- 
age that  will  ensue  to  our  people  if  the 
system  proves  out  to  be  as  unsound  as  some 
critics  allege  It  to  be. 

I  believe  we  can  and  should  approach  the 
social  security  system  In  a  constructive  man- 
ner to  determine  whether,  after  going  one- 
fourth  of  the  way  toward  maturity.  It  has 
revealed  any  basic  structural  fiaws.  We 
shovild  agree  to  Improve  the  system  where  we 
can  If  the  flaws  prove  not  to  be  basic  and  to 
minimize  the  damage  if  we  have  been  pur- 
suing a  fundamentally  un.sound  program. 

An  avoidance  of  public  discussion  or  a 
negative  approach  in  public  discussion  can 
destroy  the  social  security  system.  Political 
discussion  to  date  has  not  been  healthy  from 
either  standpoint  and  a  system  that  might 
atUl  be  saved  Is  being  doomed  by  the  very 
people  who  claim  to  support  It.  Further- 
more, the  method  of  political  discussion  of 
the  social  security  system  has  been  such 
that  the  objective  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem, to  assist  people  to  finance  the  years  of 
their  retirement  from  the  labor  market.  Is 
being  damaged.  If  the  system  Is  funda- 
mentally tmsound,  for  the  sake  of  the  retire- 
ment program  of  otor  people,  the  system 
should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible  and 
a  sound  S3r8tem  set  up  In  Its  stead;  if  the 
system  only  needs  some  good  correction  and 
patching,  the  failure  to  apply  the  light  of 
constructive  criticism  to  it  to  reveal  the 
flaws  damages  the  retirement  program  of  our 
people. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  basic  concept  of  the 
social  security  Insurance  system  Is  sound.  It 
Is  a  preferable  way  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  Indigent  aged  than  the  old  age  assist- 
ance program  which  require  the  needs  test 
and  budgeting  for  the  recipients.  Further- 
more, the  social  security  Insurance  system 
operates  on  the  basis  of  prepayment  for  re- 
tirement and  Insurance  protection  of  a  sort 
for  dependents.  The  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem to  cover  the  risk  of  loss  of  earning 
power  from  total  disability  is  likewise  a  basi- 
cally sound  concept.  I  think  It  Is  sound  to 
make  the  system  a  cost  of  doing  business  as 
the  use  of  the  pavToll  tax  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary revenues  does. 

However,  the  system  got  off  the  track  early 
In  Its  conception.  Instead  of  relating  the 
objectives  of  social  security  to  protecting 
against  Indigency,  and  handling  the  problwn 
of  Indigency,  the  program  was  extended  to 
cover  large  portions  of  our  society  where 
the  problem  of  Indigency  is  not  and  has 
never  been  present.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
how  the  coverage  of  people  to  be  included  in 
social  security  has  progressed.  It  has  not 
progressed  along  the  line  of  a  philosophy  re- 
lating the  program  to  those  who  might  be- 
come Indigent.  It  has  followed  a  cotu-se  of 
pure  expediency.  What  groups  could  be 
fitted  Into  the  program  with  a  minimum  of 
administrative  and  political  dlfflcultlee  were 
voted  In  by  the  Congress.  Groups  were  ex- 
cluded merely  because  of  political  action  on 
their  part  and  groups  were  Included  because 
of  political  activity  on  their  part.  Groups 
were  excluded  because  of  administrative  dif- 
ficulties, and  groups  were  Included  because 
there  were  no  administrative  dlfliculvles. 

The  act,  as  originally  written,  sought  to 
get  around  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  declared  special  and  earmarked  Fed- 
eral taxes  unconstitutional.  This  was  done 
through  the  fiction  of  saying  the  so<;ial  se- 
ciu-lty  benefits  were  unrelated  to  the  payroll 


tax.  The  proceeds  from  the  payroll  tax 
were  directed  to  go  Into  the  General  Treas- 
ury and  were  not  specifically  earmarked.  It 
has  been  years  since  anyone  has  paid  any 
attention  to  the  original  fiction  that  the 
social  security  tax  was  not  a  special  tax,  and 
so  unconstitutional.  I  mention  this  only 
to  demonstrate  further  the  lack  of  philos- 
ophy contained  In  the  original  concept  ol 
the  act,  and  the  constant  resort  to  expedi- 
ency as  it  has  developed. 

I  am  satisfied  an  examination  of  the  so- 
cial security  program  as  it  exists  after  24 
years  of  growth  reveals  that  it  does  contain 
within  It  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Yet  I 
believe  that  those  seeds  can  be  successfully 
plucked  out  and  the  system  made  sound  and 
whole  so  that  it  can  be  developed  to  a  suc- 
cessful maturity.  In  1954,  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
made  a  speech  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  explain  the  Importance  of  it  This 
proposed  amendment  was  to  pluck  out  the 
seeds  of  destruction  In  the  system.  Also, 
this  amendment  was  to  make  the  social  se- 
curity system  conform  to  our  Constitution 
and  our  basic  Ideas  of  the  place  and  func- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government. 

The  amendment  which  I  reintroduced 
each  Congress  provides  that  any  person  who 
desires  can  take  out  his  own  retirement  and 
dependency  protection  program.  If  ad- 
Judged  by  the  Btireau  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  provide  the  equivalent  benefits  to  the  so- 
cial security  system  he  may  remove  himself 
from  the  social  security  program.  This  per- 
son and  his  employer  then  would  escape  the 
social  security  tax.  The  retirement  and  de- 
pendency protection  program  In  lieu  of  so- 
cial security,  however,  would  require  that 
if  the  person  dropped  It,  the  equivalent 
.imount  of  social  security  tax  that  the  per- 
son and  his  employer  would  have  been  pay- 
ing Into  the  social  security  fund,  with  In- 
terest, would  be  paid  Into  the  social  secvirlty 
fvmd  out  of  the  cash  value  of  the  abandoned, 
program.  The  person  would  then  go  under 
social  seciu-ity  and  stay  there  unless  he  later 
wanted  to  take  out  another  qualified  private 
program   of   his  own. 

The  criticism  against  this  amendment  has 
been  this:  "What  fool  would  take  out  such 
a  policy?  No  private  retirement  program 
can  provide  what  social  seciu-lty  jM-ovides  for 
the  same  cost."  This  may  be  true  today 
and  this  probably  will  remain  true  for  a 
few  more  years.  However,  as  the  social  se- 
curity matures,  the  picture  changes  rapidly. 
In  1980.  for  example,  the  young  employee  who 
starts  paying  social  security  tax  will  find 
that  he  and  his  employer  will  pay  a  heavy 
premium  for  the  next  45  years,  until  he 
reaches  65,  and  can  start  drawing  his  bene- 
fits, and  the  total  amount  will  be  more  than 
he  can  anticipate  will  be  paid  to  him  In 
benefits.  It  is  at  this  point  that  persons 
will  not  be  such  fools  to  take  out  their  own 
private  programs  In  lieu  of  social  security. 

But  what  difference  does  it  make  if  we 
provide  now  the  option  for  "fools"  who  might 
want  to  provide  for  their  own  retirement  and 
not  be  in  a  governmental  program?  These 
people  will  be  taking  care  of  their  own  re- 
tirement and  will  not  become  a  charge  on 
society  later  in  their  life.  Furthermore,  the 
social  security  system  presently  will  benefit 
from  their  withdrawal  from  the  program  be- 
cause at  this  time  they  pay  In  much  less 
than  they  can  anticipate  drawing  out. 

Why  the  opposition  to  my  amendment? 
Is  it  just  casual  ch'  is  It  fundamental  oppo- 
sition? I  am  afraid  that  It  Is  fundamental 
opposition.  Th(3  question  arises  whether 
those  who  originally  conceived  and  de- 
veloped the  OASDI  program  to  date  sought 
to  set  up  a  system  to  solve  a  social  security 
problem  or  whether  their  purpose  has  been 
to  use  a  social  problem.  Indigency,  or  pos- 
sible Indigency,  as  a  vehicle  to  socialise  the 
retirement  programs  of  all  of  otir  cltieens. 
The   result  of   any  socialized    program   like 
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and  authority  of 
it.    I  will  return   to 


thU  Increaaes  thm 
the  Vederai  Qo\ 
thl«  question  Ut«r. 

Let  me  ftrst  turn  to  an  analysU  of  aocne 
of  the  flecal  aapeota  of  the  present  aoclal 
security  ■yetem  wtoweto  lie  the  seeds  of 
destruction.  The  solTeney  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  has  bean  based  upon  a  series 
of  concepts.  First,  an  actuarial  syatem  that 
Is  based  upon  the  IdcntUlcatlon  and  limita- 
tion of  the  people  who  will  receive  social 
security  benefits.  The  system  la  an  lnfi\ir- 
ance  against  loss  of  earning  power  through 
loss  of  wages  received  from  employment.  It 
has  no  relation  to  loss  of  Income  derived 
from  other  sourcea.  such  as  Inheritance, 
savings,  and  Investments.  The  1 1.200  a  year 
limitation  on  Inooma  a  beneficiary  may  re- 
ceive from  salaries  or  wages,  modified  some- 
what by  the  1000  amandments  to  the  aoclal 
sec\irlty  law.  Is  an  asample  of  the  criteria 
to  which  the  actuarial  system  relates  Any 
liberalization  of  the  limitations  upon  which 
the  actuarial  tabulattona  are  based,  of  course, 
throws  the  aoclal  security  fxud  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  actuarial  aatimatee  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration both  as  to  Increasing  benefits  and 
liberalizing  limitations  have  been  g(X)d  and 
honest  I  am  pleased  to  state. 

The  second  concept  upon  which  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  social  security  system  U 
baaed  Is  apeculatlve  and  qxiestlonable.  It 
presupposes  an  expanding  population.  We 
have  been  quite  fortunate  In  the  population 
Increases  which  have  occurred  In  the  past 
24  years.  However,  any  leveling  off  of  popu- 
lation Increase  can  wptU  real  trouble  for 
the  social  security  system. 

The  third  concept  Is  lUcewlse  specuUitive 
and  not  so  sound.  It  presupposes  an  ex- 
panding economy.  A  review  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  aoclal  security  fund  during  the 
slight  recessions  since  World  War  U 
demonstrates  the  Insecurity  of  the  expand- 
ing economy  concepts.  I  hope  we  wiU  never 
experience  again  a  depreesion  like  that  of 
the  1930'a:  however,  a  projection  of  a  de- 
pression the  size  of  that  which  we  experi- 
enced In  the  1030'a  Into  the  actuarial  astl- 
mates  for  the  social  security  system  would 
spell  disaster  and  certainly  calls  for  sober 
thinlLlng. 

The  foiu-th  concept  Is  exceedingly  Infirm 
This  concept  presupposes  Congress  by  law 
will  from  time  to  time  Increase  the  8<jclal 
security  tax  rate  according  to  a  specific 
schedule.  The  experience  of  the  past  where 
many  Congresses  have  failed  to  Increase  the 
tax  rate  as  scheduled  and  where  Congresses 
have  increased  the  benefits  and  liberalized 
the  concepts  upon  which  the  actuarial  fig- 
ures were  based,  leads  any  thoughtful  per- 
son to  question  how  many  Congresses  in  the 
future  are  going  to  face  up  to  the  difficult 
task  of  Increasing  social  security  tax  rates. 
This  becomes  partlc\ilarly  questionable  as 
the  rates  reach  higher  levels.  Even  today 
people  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  soci.il 
security  tax  rates  with  some  seriousness  I 
know  from  personal  experience  the  difD- 
culty  those  of  us  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  had  In  the  past  few  years 
In  making  the  principle  of  lncrea.sing  taxes 
In  accordance  with  schedules  and  to  meet 
Increased  benefits  stick.  The  demagogs  have 
It  all  over  us  In  appealing  to  the  people 
on  this  score.  They  love  the  people,  they 
say.  and  It  is  only  mossbacks  that  prevent 
the  people  from  getting  the  beneriLs  to  which 
their  needs  entitle  them.  How  long  can  the 
line  be  held  now  Is  a  crucial  ques'ion.  let 
alone  for  the  future. 

The  social  eecvwlty  system  received  an  un- 
expected boost  In  Its  solvency  picture  from 
the  impact  of  the  poet- World  War  11  Infla- 
tion. I  trust  that  we  will  not  look  In  the 
future  to  this  kind  of  boost.  It  is  llluslon- 
ary  in  the  long  run.  This  same  inflation 
took  a  big  bite  out  ot  the  hldee  of  our  older 
people  who  were  on  social  security,  pensions, 


and  other  flxed  Incomes.  Inflation,  by  In- 
creasing the  dollar  amounts  of  waRes  and 
salaries,  put  ths  bulk  of  the  people  under 
social  aecurlty  Into  the  full  ba.se  wage 
bracket  to  which  the  social  aecurlty  tax  ap- 
plied In  order  to  relieve  one  damaging  Ira- 
pact  of  Inflation  on  the  social  security  sys- 
tem— that  of  mlnlmlzlnK  the  spreading  of 
benefits  to  reflect  difTerences  In  wag^.  the 
Ijfomoters  of  the  social  security  system 
argued  for  increasing  the  base  salary  or 
wage  upon  which  the  s.->clal  security  tax  was 
levied.  The  result  Is  that  today  the  t..x  U 
levied  on  the  first  •*  800  of  income 

In  the  pmces."!  .if  i::crfaslnK  the  ba.v"  up<'n 
which  the  Ux  Is  levied,  the  Social  SccurUy 
Administration  found  a  technique  which  as- 
sisted In  making  the  pr<)«ram  more  .-iolvent 
The  amount  of  benefits  received  fmm  the  tux 
on  the  flrat  thousand  Is  more  than  the  bene- 
flts  received  on  the  same  tax  paid  on  the 
last  thousand  Therefore.  Increase  the 
amount  of  wages  up-in  which  the  tax  Is 
levied  and  the  income-expenditure  ratio 
Improves.  In  other  words,  built  Into  t^ie 
social  security  system  is  the  seed  of  a  grad- 
uated tax  where  the  higher  Income  groups 
pay  more  tax  for  less  proportionate  benefits 
than  the  lower  groups.  ThU  Is  a  more  tan- 
gible reason  why  my  proposed  amendment 
la  being  fought  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Ths  Administration  coimta 
not  only  U[)On  the  present  graduated  feature 
In  the  social  security  tax  to  keep  U  solvent, 
but  would  like  to  Increase  the  base  further 
and  provide  more  graduatlcn  In  the  tax  rate 
Incidentally,  Congressman  Jauks  Hoose- 
vxLT  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  the  wage  base 
•  10.000  last  Cnngre.'yi  Th.  ugh  this  move 
failed  there  Is  no  doubt  the  Sociiil  Security 
Admin iatrstl<m  counts  on  further  graduation 
to  assist  In   keeping   the  program  solvent 

It  la  true  that  a  ci  mplete  graduation  of 
the  social  .•security  tjix  to  make  It  more  like 
the  Federal  income  tax  by  basing  it  upon 
ability  to  pay.  rather  than  Ui>^ni  insurance 
where  everyone  gets  the  same  benefits  f  >r 
the  same  premium,  can  be  the  salvation  of 
the  system.  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  this  Is 
where  its  original  promoters  h>o)K.  for  salva- 
tion In  that  event,  however,  the  play  will 
then  be  fully  out  in  the  oj^en  and  all  the 
original  fiction  which  was  u.sed  to  gtt  tlie 
program  Installed  wi'l  be  abandi^ned  It 
will  not  be  iruiurance  It  d  >es  not  relate 
to  the  Indigent  Tlie  pr>gr.im  will  then  be 
what  I  am  now  convinced  r.s  original  pro- 
moters planned  and  hoped  it  would  be.  an 
open,  unashamed  s<xi.ill/atlon  of  the  re- 
tirement progran.s  <>t  our   people 

If  there  were  no  ('.her  g'">d  way  to  see 
that  ovir  people  hid  (Klff)uate  and  good  re- 
tirement programs,  I  might  be  willing  to 
go  to  the  Federal  Ojverr.ment  to  establish 
these  prokn"anis  This  hardly  la  the  case 
<.juite  the  contrary,  the  retirement  programs 
tx-lng  set  up  In  the  private  sector  of  'lur 
society  exceed  in  g  xKlaess.  and  In  flexibility 
any  Federal  pro£;rani,  including  civil  service 
retirement,  which  at  one  time  was  definitely 
a  leader  in  the  field. 

I  conclude  my  ren\arka  with  a  reference 
to  my  earlier  warnins.;  Even  though  the 
8<jclal  security  progrmi  Is  now  being  un- 
mctsked  fjr  what  it  is  •  •  •  tne  ba.se  up<jn 
which  It  was  In.iugura'ed  still  must  and 
should  be  retained  Ciovernment  has  a 
legitimate  concern  al>jut  our  pe<iple,  wneu 
retired,  being  able  to  live  out  iheir  Uvea  in 
comfort  and  dignity  The  jxxirfarm  was  a 
rotten  system  for  caring  for  thikse  who,  for 
reaaon.s  unnecessary  to  con.sider  here,  m.my 
times  as  a  result  of  forces  beyond  their  con- 
trol, had  not  prcjvlded  for  themselves.  The 
S'ate  old  age  assistance  pn  grams  were  an 
Improvement  over  the  p<x)rfarm  s..stern.  The 
social  aecurlty  insurance  ""'jncpt  is  a  va.st 
Improvement  over  the  OAA  program  which. 
In  time,  it  will  eliminate 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Gtivernrnent  has 
already  been  in  tlie  piC  ure  f  jr  24  years,  and 


the  bulk  of  our  citizena  are  relying  upon 
the  solvency  of  the  social  security  program 
In  their  present  retirement  plans.  We  can- 
not permit  the  errors  of  the  system  to  dam- 
age 'heir  plana  1  believe  a  gradual  move  to 
get  the  system  back  to  the  indigent  or  thoee 
who  might  become  Indigent  Is  the  correct 
way  to  prtx-eed.  As  we  get  the  program  back 
to  the  less  than  5  percent  In  our  scxrlety  who 
might  fall  Into  this  category  and  free  the 
95  p«'rcent  who  have  not  needed  and  will 
Hi  it  need  Government  help.  If  they  are  freed 
so  they  can  do  their  own  providing  and  plan- 
!;lng.  wc  will  have  a  system  that  we  can 
handle  adequ.itely  and  with  rea-soniible  ease. 
My  amendment  will  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive 

The  .social  security  fund  as  the  present 
sysloin  matures  will  have  to  be  Increttsed  to 
>60  or  $60  billion  That  is  entirely  UX)  large 
a  sum  to  be  left  in  sterile  Investment,  which 
Investment  In  Government  bonds  essentially 
It.  Tlie  retirement  funds  of  our  people 
ought  to  be  Invested  In  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  Tlils  can  be  done  through  pri- 
vate programs  and  should  never  be  done 
through  Goveriunent  programs.  But  don't 
think  the  S»K-lallsta  are  not  looking  at  this 
point  with  scheming  eyes.  Already  there 
have  been  proposals  that  the  social  security 
funds  be  Invested  In  public  works  bonds 
TTiese  proposals  are  based  upon  the  logic 
that  the  funds  for  the  retirement  of  our 
people  should  not  be  sterile.  But  what  will 
the  Oiivernment  moving  Into  the  Investment 
field  In  this  fashion  lead  to?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  if  not  the  answer  to  the  other 
que.stlon  I  have  pi>sed,  should  make  everyone 
In  our  society  wake  up  to  the  realization  that 
government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  along 
with  the  private  enterprise  system  is  meet- 
ing some  of  its  greatest  tests  Uxlay.  Have 
we  Indeed  lost  faith  In  the  basic  concepts 
that  have  brought  this  stxrlety  of  ours  to  the 
highest  point  of  achievement  reached  by  any 
society  In  hist'>ry'  Faith  In  the  Individual 
in  the  field  of  economics  which  spells  out  the 
private  enterprise  system.  Faith  In  the 
Indlvldu.-U  In  the  field  of  government  which 
spells  out  tlie  representative  system  of  gov- 
ernment.     Have    we    Indeed    lot>t    tluit   faith? 


A  Bill  Rclatini;  to  Import  Refulationi  of 
L«ad  aod  Zinc 


EXTENSION  OP  RE2tIARKS 

or 

HON,  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

i<r  TLNNKs.sn 
I.M  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRE8KNTATIVE.S 

Monday.  March  6.  1961 

Mr  B.'VKER  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  relating  to  import  regu- 
lations of  lead  and  zinc  Thi.s  bill,  with 
only  two  minor  chanues.  i.s  the  same 
one  I  introduced  last  year.  H  R.  11584 
It  is  larv-'ely  ba.«^ed  on  the  March  1960 
rejwrt  of  the  Tariff  Commis.sion,  made 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  162,  86th 
Con';ree.«.  and  adopted  iinanimow.<;ly  by 
tht>  other  body  on  Auuust  21.  1959 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  17.  1960.  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  considered 
H  R.  11584  and  reported  favorably  there- 
upon with  an  amendment,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  bill,  as  amended.  pa.ss 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  June 
18  the  dl.stinpuished  pentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Kerr,  of  the  other  body, 
introduced  a  companion  bill;  and.  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  in  the  Ways  and 
Means    Committee,    the    Committee   on 
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Finance  in  the  other  body  considered 
H.R.  11584.  and  reported  favorably 
thereon  and  recommended  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  do  pass.  H.R.  11584  was  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  5547.  The  vote  re- 
lating to  adopting  an  import  tax  on  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
was  12  to  2. 

Because  of  the  rush  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  86th  Congress,  and  the  anx- 
iety of  all  to  return  to  their  respective 
States  and  campaign  for  the  coming 
election,  it  was  considered  that  the  time 
was  inadequate  to  debate  the  subject 
of  imposing  import  taxes  on  lead  and 
zinc.  The  lead -zinc  issue  is  one  which 
has  become  increasingly  familiar  to  us 
over  the  course  of  the  past  8  years,  and 
only  last  year  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, on  March  31,  released  its  fourth 
report  on  the  subject  since  1954.  I  feel 
it  is  again  my  responsibility  to  propose 
legislation  which  will  implement  the  ex- 
haustive findings  of  this  competent 
agency  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government. 

It  will  prove  valuable  to  refresh  our 
memories  by  outlining  the  tortuous  and 
frustrating  path  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
industry  has  been  following  since  1953 
in  its  attempt  to  obtain  lawful  protec- 
tion from  Injurious  import  competition. 
As  we  all  know,  the  so-called  escape 
clause  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  provides  that 
upon  establishment  of  Injury  or  threat 
of  injury  to  a  domestic  industry  from 
absolute  or  relative  increases  in  imports 
of  a  like  or  comparable  article,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  report  its  flnd- 
inps  to  the  Pre.sident  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriate  protec- 
tive measures. 

After  the  ces.sation  of  hostilities  in 
Korea,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  industry  was  quali- 
fle<l  for  lelief  under  this  provision  of 
the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1953 
the  Congress  itself  recognized  this  posi- 
tion in  the  fonn  of  a  request  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  report  to  it  a  finding 
of  fact  on  this  industry's  then  cxirrent 
condition.  Shortly  thereafter  the  in- 
dustry itself  initiated  an  escape  clause 
request  with  the  Tariff  Commission. 
The  two  reports  were  made  to  the  Con- 
me.*<s  and  the  President,  respectively,  in 
the  .spring  of  1954.  The  Commission 
was  unanimous  in  its  finding  of  injury 
and  its  report  to  the  President  recom- 
mended increases  in  the  specific  rates 
of  duty  on  lead  and  zinc. 

As  a  substitute  for  these  duty  increases 
tlir  administration  instituted  a  lead  and 
/mc  acquisition  program  under  the 
sponsorship  of  strategic  stockpiling  and 
agricultural  bartering.  As  anticipated. 
the.se  programs  had  the  desired  effect 
of  increasing  the  prices  of  the  two  met- 
als, but  It  later  became  abundantly  clear 
that  the  programs  aLso  encouraged  the 
development  of  new  production  of  the 
two  metals  far  beyond  the  amount  which 
could  be  absorbed  in  the  program. 

Consequently,  for  logical  fiscal  rea- 
.sons  the  administration  was  forced  to 
halt  these  programs  in  the  spring  of 
1957.  The  result  was  inevitable.  Do- 
mestic and  world  prices  for  lead  and  zinc 
declined  over  25  p>ercent  in  5  short 
months  and  by  November  of  the  same 


year,  1957,  a  second  escape-clause  re- 
quest was  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 
Again  the  finding  of  injury  was  unan- 
imous and  again  higher  levels  of  spe- 
cific duties  were  recommended  to  the 
President,  although  at  this  time  it  was 
the  opinion  of  three  of  the  Commis- 
sioners that  the  industry's  f>osition  was 
so  acute  that  higher  duties  should  be 
coupled  with  a  temporary  imposition  of 
absolute  import  quotas. 

The  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  President  in  the  spring  of  1958. 
For  the  second  time  the  administration 
deemed  it  unwise  to  implement  the 
recommendations  for  higher  duties,  and 
on  October  1,  1958.  absolute  import 
quotas  on  lead  and  zinc  metal  and  ore 
were  imposed.  These  quotas  remain  in 
effect  today.  The  increased  duty  levels 
twice  found  appropriate  and  twice  rec- 
ommended by  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
the  President  remained  unimplemented. 

For  the  third  time  on  March  31.  last 
year,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  found 
serious  Injury  and  for  the  third  time 
recommended  increased  duty  rates  as  the 
only  practical  solution  to  the  lead-zinc 
industry's  problem. 

I  emphasize  the  word  only  since  this 
most  recent  report  positively  rejects 
quotas  as  a  suitable  instrument  for  the 
protection  of  lead-zinc  products. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  the  two  previous  cases 
the  Commissioners  unanimously  recom- 
mended increases  in  duties  in  varying 
amounts,  but  in  this  last  case  four  of 
the  Commissioners  felt  that  recom- 
mendations could  be  extralegal  in  their 
nature  and  two  Commissioners  made  the 
duty  recommendations.  I  wish  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  that  the  Commissioners 
unanimously  reiterated  that  there  was 
serious  injury  and  rejected  the  use  of 
quotas. 

I  quote  from  the  Tariff  Commission's 
repoit,  pages  109-110: 

Import  quotas  aflfectlng  such  a  large  and 
complex  Industry  as  lead  and  zinc  have 
not  proved  a  satl.sfactory  mesne  of  curtailing 
excessive  imports  of  these  metals.  The 
quotas  adopted  are  rigid  and  inflexible  and 
being  Incapable  of  adjusting  the  changing 
element*  of  domestic  supplies  to  the  chang- 
ing and  varied  needs  of  Industrial  consum- 
ers, have  tended  to  Increase  rather  than  to 
reduce  instability  of  market  prices,  and 
thereby  to  thwart  the  best  interests  both 
of  domestic  producers  and  consumers  of 
lead  and  zinc.  The  system  of  import  quotas 
has  been  discriminatory  in  its  effects  upon 
various  producers,  importers,  and  consvimers, 
and  has  created  unusual  dlCBculties  for  some 
while  It  has  brought  windfall  advantages  to 
others.  In  zinc  smelting,  especially,  the 
absolute  quota  system  has  tended  to  elimi- 
nate small,  though  efficient,  producers  who. 
with  little  or  no  control  over  domestic  ore 
supplies,  are  rendered  increasingly  dependent 
upon  precarious  foreign  ore  supplies.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  has  tended  to  reduce  nearby 
markets  for  ores  produced  by  domestic  mines 
In  areas  near  the  location  of  such  smelters. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  has  tended  to  concen- 
trate control  over  domestic  ore  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  powerful  Integrated 
corporations,  and,  with  Imports  strictly  lim- 
ited by  quotas,  to  increase  their  control  over 
domestic  supplies  and  market  prices. 
Finally,  import  quotas  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  normal  trade  relations  between 
smelters  or  importers  and  their  suppliers 
and    between    producers    or    Importers    and 


their  customers,  thereby  forcing  unusually, 
unnatural,  vexing,  and  often  uneconomic 
adjustments. 

At  the  public  hearing  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  In  January  1960,  all  Interested 
parties,  domestic  and  foreign  alike,  spoke 
against  continuance  of  import  quotas.  Even 
the  representatives  of  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  mining  industry,  which  the  quotas  were 
designed  to  protect,  made  no  defense  of  them 
and  proposed  Import  duties  or  Import  taxes 
in  place  of  quotas. 

With  this  background  I  feel  sure  my 
colleagues  will  understand  and  support 
my  decision  to  introduce  legislation 
which  is  designed  to  permit  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  the  quotas  as  unanimous- 
ly recommended  in  this  most  recent  re- 
port of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  to 
substitute  a  reasonable  tariff  at  levels 
not  greater  than  those  recommended  by 
the  two  Commissioners  who  included 
specific  recommendations  in  their  re- 
port. 

My  bill  does  just  this;  for  the  basic 
unmanufactured  products  of  lead  and 
zinc  ores  and  metals,  except  that  at  cer- 
tain price  levels  the  rates  are  reduced. 
As  further  recommended  in  last  year's 
report,  it  provides  the  necessary  com- 
mensurate protection  for  a  limited 
number  of  semimanufactured  products 
whose  substantial  or  chief  value  is  lead 
or  zinc  and  the  prices  of  which  usually 
change  with  changes  in  the  price  of 
these  metals. 

The  bill  provides  a  tax  on  lead  ores  of 

1.4  cents  per  pound  on  the  lead  content 
and  on  lead  metal  of  2  cents  per  pound; 
a  tax  on  zinc  ores  on  the  zinc  content  of 

1.05  cents  per  pound  and  on  zinc  metal 
of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  with  commen- 
surate protection  on  related  products. 
If  the  average  price  of  lead  is  less  than 
13 ',2  cents  for  3  months,  or  the  average 
price  of  zinc  is  less  than  12  V2  cents  for  3 
months,  there  is  an  additional  tax  of  0,7 
cent  per  pound  on  the  lead  content  of 
lead  ores,  and  0.7  cent  per  pound  on  the 
zinc  content  of  zinc  ore,  and  1  cent  on 
each  of  the  metals,  together  with  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  the  tax  on  the  re- 
lated products.  When  the  price  of  lead 
is  14 '2  cents  or  more  for  a  3 -month  pe- 
riod, or  the  price  of  zinc  is  13 '/2  cents  or 
more  for  a  3-month  period,  the  addi- 
tional taxes  shall  be  removed. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  fol- 
lows the  recommendations  previously 
mentioned  and  such  recommendation  in 
its  entirety  cannot  be  implemented  at 
this  time  under  escape  clause  action 
within  the  tenns  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  of  Tennessee 
became  the  Nation's  largest  mine  pro- 
ducer of  zinc.  East  Tennessee  is  re- 
sponsible for  100  percent  of  this  produc- 
tion. 

There  are  a  substantial  number  of  un- 
employed zinc  miners  in  east  Tennessee. 
Their  unemployment  is  due  entirely  to 
the  low  price  of  zinc  ores  and  zinc 
metals,  which  is  directly  brought  about 
by  the  conditions  I  have  hereinbefoi-e 
described. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  quota 
system  imposed  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration has  not  caused  a  single  lead  or 
zinc  mining  operation  to  be  put  back 
into   production,    and   there   are   many 
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lead   and   zinc  mining   operations   an( 
smelting  concerns  completely  shut  down 

Due  to  extensive  prospecting  at  great 
expense,  it  has  been  proven  that  there 
are  line  reserves  in  the  BLnoxville  and 
Mascot  areas  of  east  Tennessee  to  last  a 
hundred  years  of  normal  production. 

Neither  lead  nor  Bine  can  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  on  a  profitable  basis 
in  competition  with  the  substandard 
wages  suid  working  conditions  abroad. 
Recent  past  history  h*s  proven  conclu- 
sively that  a  healthy  lead-zinc  industry 
in  the  United  States  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  to  the  well-being  of 
our  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  in  this  country 
take  steps  to  protect  the  well-being  of 
our  own  people. 


Elnactment  of  my  bill,  which  would 
impose  a  very  mode.st  import  tax  on  lead 
and  zinc,  will  ro  a  ioni;  way  toward  re- 
vitalizmg  the  lead-zinc  mdubiry  and  in 
returnini;  to  work  thou.sands  of  lead  .md 
zinc  miners  and  smelter  workers. 

May  I  empha.size  here  that  in  the  cxse 
of  hard-rock  mininK,  .such  as  lead  and 
zinc,  reasonable  protection  by  lecuslalion 
has  a  chronological  implication  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  risk  capital  re- 
quired for  exploration  and  development 
of  new  deposits  generally  will  require  5 
or  even  up  to  10  years  before  return  on 
investment  can  be  anticipated  Only 
legislation  will  afford  a  durable  solution 
because  of  the  length  of  time  required 
to  develop  new  production  This  is  why 
tariffs   rather  than  quotas  are  the  ap- 


propriate s<;lution  Tariffs  permit  Uie 
market  to  function  and  respond  to 
changes  in  demand.    Quotas  do  not. 

Eight  years  is  long  enough  to  ponder 
this  problem.  We  have  the  facts  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  now  we  should  translate  them 
Into  sound,  proper,  and  constructive  leg- 
Lslative  action. 

Ba.sed  uix)n  testimony  adduced  in  ex- 
ecutive session  m  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  Inst  year  when  my  bill.  H.R. 
11584,  was  being  considered,  in  addition 
to  stAbilizing  the  price  and  production  of 
lead  and  zinc,  this  bill  would  produce 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  ap- 
proximately $36  million  a  year,  which,  to 
me  at  least,  is  a  matter  of  substantial 
and  material  importance 


SENATE 

Tt  ESDVY,  M.\Rcn  7.  1%1 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit.  Thou  hast  written  Thy 
law  on  the  tablets  of  our  hearts.  In 
Thy  fellowship  alone,  we  find  peace  for 
our  spirits  and  power  for  our  tasks. 

In  the  brooding  silence  of  this  still 
moment  of  devotion,  may  open  windows 
of  faith  flood  ovir  gloom  with  Thy  light, 
that  in  Thy  siinshlne's  blaze  this  day 
may  brighter,  fairer  be. 

We  come  with  hearts  grateful  for  free- 
dom's glorious  light,  with  no  walls  or 
curtains  to  blot  it  out.  Dowered  with 
privileges  as  no  other  nation,  may  the 
richness  of  our  heritage  be  to  us  Thy  call 
to  protect  the  weak  and  exploited,  to 
unshackle  the  enslaved,  to  clear  the  way 
for  freedom  everywhere,  that  through 
the  potent  ministry  of  our  dear  land, 
all  peoples  of  the  earth  may  be  blessed. 
We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name     Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  3,  1961,  Mr.  Pulbright, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, on  March  6.  1961,  submitttxl  the 
following  favorable  reports  of  nomina- 
tions: 

Oex^rgp    F     Kennan.    ot    New   Jersoy.   to    be 

.\mbas»<uii)r    ELxU-aortllr.iiry    a.'ij    Pleaip^jteu- 
ilary  to  Yu^  Kslavla; 

Philip  H.  Coombs,  of  Connectlmt.  t«i  be 
an   A.ssl.«iu»nt   Secretary   of   ."^tate; 

Jonathan  B  Bin«ham.  of  New  York,  to 
be  the  represeutaUve  of  the  Unl'.ed  bUles 
on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  LTiuicd 
Nations. 

Praacia  T.  P  Plimpton,  of  New  Y  <rk.  t  ) 
be  deputy  representative  t^)  the  United  N.^- 
tlons  with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambas- 
sador Extra<irdlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
and  a  deputy  representative  In  the  Security 
ConncU  of  the  United  Nation-: 

PrancU  T.  P  PlimpUnn.  of  New  York.  t») 
be  a  represenUitlve  to  the  1.5th  se««lon  of 
the  General  .^.ssembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
nr.cl 

Jonathan  B  Bini?ham.  of  New  Y  >rk.  John 
Howard  Mi>rrow  of  New  Jersey,  and  Charles 
P  Noye«.  of  New  Y  >rlt.  to  be  ailernate  rep- 
resentatives t-i  the  l.Sth  session  of  the  Oen- 
erai    Assembly    of    the    United    Natl  'U.s 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  state  that 
it  Is  very  important  that  we  have  some 
time  in  order  to  have  some  very  impor- 
tant consultations  which  we  have  not 
had  time  to  have,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure tmder  which  all  of  us  have  been 
working.    Therefore.  I  object 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
rule,  the  Secretary  will  read  the  Journal. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. March  3,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  are 
no  corrections,  the  Journal  as  read  wUl 
be  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sut>mitting 
nominations  was  commtinicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-417.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Slack,  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Porr,  of 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia as  members  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Commission  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  annovmced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 


which   it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H  H  845  An  act  to  .imend  title  38.  United 
Sta'.es  C>)de,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pen.'^l  m  payable  to  certain  f>er»ons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  856  An  act  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  to  a  new  modified 
life  piaii. 

HK  858.  An  act  to  amend  section  4111 
of  title  38.  United  SUtcs  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  salary  of  managers  and  directors  of 
professional  services  of  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domlclllarle*.  and  centers; 

H  R  860  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  ttUe  38.  United  State*  Code. 
relating  to  unemployment  compcnsaUon  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans; 

H  R  866  An  act  to  amend  section  4004  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  Board  t<f  Veterans'  Appeals  render  flnd- 
InKs  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  the 
opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisions  on  ap- 
peals, 

H  R  1822  An  act  to  adjust  the  amoui.t  of 
funds  available  for  farm  operating  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the 
Bunkhead- Jones  farm  Tenant  Act.  as 
amended, 

H  R  2953  An  act  to  amend  section  521  of 
tu;p  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
rert.iin  service  .shall  l>e  credlt;ib>  tor  pen- 
.slon   purposes; 

H  R  3587  An  act  to  amend  section  812  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  C(Xle.  U)  provide  out- 
patient medical  und  dental  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  Indi-in  wars  on  the  same 
bu^ls  as  such  treatment  is  furnished  to  vet- 
erans (jf  the  Spanish-American  War.   and 

H  R  5075.  An  act  to  provide  temporary  ex- 
tended rilJroad  unemployment  Insurance 
beaetU.s,    and    fi.>r   other    purpKJses. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally 
read  twice  by  their  titles  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

H  R  845  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKiseR. 

HR  856  An  act  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  SUtea  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  modi- 
fled  life  plan; 


HJR.  860.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
relating  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Korean  confUct  veterans; 

H.R.  see.  An  act  to  amend  section  4004  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  reodor  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  In  tlie 
opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisions  on  ap- 
]>eals;  and 

HR.3963.  An  act  to  amend  section  521 
of  Utle  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  certain  service  shall  be  creditable  for 
pension  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HA.  858.  An  act  to  amend  section  4111  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  wltti  respect  to 
the  salary  of  managers  and  directors  of  pro- 
fessional serrlces  of  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  domlclllarles,  and  centers;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJl.  1822.  An  act  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  farm  operating  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

H.R.  3587.  An  act  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient medlc&I  and  dental  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  treatment  Is  furnished  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War;  and 

H.R.  5075.  -An  act  to  provide  temporary 
extended  railroad  imemployment  Insurance 
benefiU,  and  for  otlier  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS      DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Veterans"  Affairs  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAWsriEU),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


Proposed  Concession   Contract  in   Glacier 
National  Park,  Mont. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  contract  with  Glacier 
Park,  Inc.,  to  provide  concession  facilities 
and  services  for  the  public  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park,  Mont,  (with  accompanying  pa- 
jjers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  o.'^  Activities  Under  Mfrch«nt  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946 
A  letUiT  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activi- 
ties and  transactions  under  the  Merchant 
«ilp  Sales  Act  of  1946.  from  October  1.  1960, 
through  December  31,  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Pro\'ISI'in    of    Jury    Commission    for    Each 
UB.  District  Court 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Ofnce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  a  Jury  commission 
for  each  U.S.  district  com-t,  to  regulate  Its 
compensation,  to  prescribe  Its  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Increase  of  Fees  of  Jury  Commissioners  in 
U.S.  District  Courts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington, 
D.C,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  Increase  the  fees  of  Jury  commis- 
sioners In  the  U.S.  district  courts  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Authorization  for  Retired  Judges  To  Per- 
form Certain  Judicial  Services 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C  , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  373  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  authorize  retired  Judges 
of  certain  territorial  courts  to  perform  Ju- 
dicial service  when  designated  and  assigned 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 


EXECLTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  lndicat(Jd : 
Inclusion    Within    Joshua   Tree  National 

Monument.     Cali>-.,     Certain     Fedeeaixt 

Owned  Lands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  t3  Include  within  tbm 
boundaries  of  JoshvA  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, In  the  State  o'  California,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  In  connection  with 
said  monument,  and  for  other  ptirposes 
(with  an  accompany .ng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Interior   and   Insular   Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

"Joint    Resolution   4 

"Joint  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  granting  of 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  to 
the  District  of  Columbia 
"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  hereby  resoliea  as 
follows : 

"Section  1.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
viding as  follows: 

"  'Article  — 
"  'Section  1.  The  District  constituting  the 
seat   of  Government    of   the   United   States 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct — 

"  'A  nimiber  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If 
it  were  a  State  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  least  populous  State  they  shall  be  In 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  States 


but  they  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State  and 
they  shall  meet  In  the  District  and  perforin 
such  duties  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  arti- 
cle of  amendment. 

'■  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation' is  hereby  ratified  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Sec.  2.  A  certifled  copy  of  the  foregoing 
resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  in  accord- 
ance with  section  106(b),  title  I,  United 
States  Code,  and  also  to  the  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

"We  certify  that  this  bill  has  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate. 
"Jos.  Ominskt, 
"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representative f^. 
"Hiram  G.  Andrews, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"John  Morgan  Davis, 

"President.  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency: 

"Senate    Memorial    1 

"A  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  a  gold  subsidy  law 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  gold  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  and  thereby 
maintaining  a  high  employment  level  for 
miners 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"The    gold    shortage    has    precipitated   an 
economic    and    labor    crisis    In    the    United 
States  which  makes  It  imperative  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  Imme- 
diate  and  forthright   action  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  legislation  granting  a  subsidy  to  those 
persons  or  organizations  producing  gold. 
The  subsidy  of  1(X)  percent  shall  be  on  only 
that  gold  produced  in  a  calendar  year  which 
Is  in  excess  of  the  gross  production  for  the 
year  1960. 

"2.  A  producer  of  gold  who  was  not  en- 
gaged in  gold  production  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1960  shall  be  granted  a  100  percent 
subsidy  of  total  gold  production  for  a  10- 
year  period  and  thereafter  such  subsidy  shall 
terminate. 

"3.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolin.  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  of  Arizona,  Is  directed  to 
send  a  duly  certifled  copy  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Arizona. 

"Passed  the  senate  February  20,  1961,  by 
the  following  vote:  26  ayes,  2  nays,  not  vot- 
ing 0. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  February  20, 
1961. 

"Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  February  20,  1961." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  SUte  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  com- 
munications and  transportation  services 
were  initially  levied  during  World  War  n  to 
provide  needed  funds  to  support  the  war  ef- 
fort and  to  discourage  the  use  of  such  serv- 
ices; and 

"Whereas  more  than  14  years  after  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  excise  tax  on  com- 
munications services  and  transportation  of 
persons  Is  still  In  effect  and  Is  continuing  to 
dUcourage  the  public  use  of  these  services; 
and 
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"Wber«M  telephme  Mrrlec  and  the  trans- 
portktlon  of  p«r»on»  la  »n  ••••nUal  part  of 
our  way  of  life  and  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  considered  •  luxury  lt«m  to  b« 
taxed  In  the  same  mmnner  aa  furs.  Jewelry 
liquor  and  other  Itixury  oo«nmodltle*.  and 

-Whereas  other  houMhold  and  business 
necessities  are  not  taxed  In  such  a  manner; 
and 

Whereas  the  levylnc  ot  excise  taxes  upon 
such  necessities  as  telephone  service  and 
transportation  Unposea  taxes  on  those  citi- 
zens who  can  least  afford  to  pay  in  the  same 
manner  as  thoae  ot  unlimited  nnanchil 
means:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Represenfa- 
ilves  of  the  SUte  of  Waahlngton  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States 
to  remove  the  unfair  and  Inequitable  tax  up- 
on communications  and  transportathni  serv- 
ices during  the  current  session  of  C'>ngres.s 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolutlim  l>e 
sent  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Washington  to  thp 
Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  thp 
United  States,  to  the  Vice  President,  to  the 
Senators  and  Repreeentatlves  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  all  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  US  House  ''f 
Fiepresentatlves." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Com- 
merce ; 

■Be    it    re.tolved    by    the    houte    of    reprr- 
^''Titatiies    in    legislative   session    assembled 
Whereas    the   Oovemors   of    Washington 
Oregon,    and    Idaho.    In    recognition    of    the 
serious  depletion  of  the  fishery  resources  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  met  Jointly  In  Boise 
Idaho    on   February   6.    IWJl.   and   agreed    to 
take   steps  to  remedy   thU  situation  and   to 
urge   Congress   to  enact  legislation    to  safe- 
i<uard  the  fish  runs  on  the  Salmon  River  in 
Idaho,     the     most    valuable     flsh-producing 
stream  In  the  entire  Coliunbla  River  system 
which    can    be    accomplished    by    preventing 
any   further   obstacles   to  Salmon    River    flsh 
m   their   migration  to  and  from   the   Pacific 
Ocean,   similar   to  the   objectives   of   Senate 
bin  323  and  House  bill  3689  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  house  of  rcprrseyitatiiey 
That  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  UiUted 
States  to  enact  legislation  creating  <\  flsh 
sanctuary  of  the  Salmon  River  by  prohibit- 
ing the  construction  of  dams  thereon  and 
restricting  the  height  of  dams  below  Its 
mouth  on  the  Snake  River  to  a  height  no 
greater  than  the  highest  of  those  dams  pres- 
ently constructed  or  authorized  In  that 
stretch  of  river,  that  Is.  a  dam  having  no 
more  than  KXJ  feet  of  hydraulic  head;  Be  It 
Mirther 

Rfiolied  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
rfpresentativea  Immediately  send  copies  of 
this  re8«ilutlon  to  the  Honorable  John  F 
Kennedy  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  Senator 
and  Representative  In  Congress  from  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon.  Idaho.  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Alaska,  and  to  the  Oovemors  of 
each  of  these  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Waahlngton;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

■To  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy.  Preit- 
dent  of  the  Vrtited  States,  a'nd  to  the 
Ho-norable  Sttiart  Vdall.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State-, 
ot  America,  in  Con^en  assembled 
Whereas  the  State  of  Waahlngton  utilized 

4  64   percent   of  all  electric   energy   used    in 

the  United  States  In  1960  and  was  In  seventh 

p.ace   among  the  States;    and 


•Whereas  the  relative  p^>sltlon  of  the  State 
of  Waahlngton  has  declined  to  10th  pla.e 
with  a  percentage  in  1959  o(  only  3  Kl  jier- 
cent;   and 

•Whereas  It  Wa-shington  had  been  able  t.i 
maintain  its  relative  ptjsition  in  1050  a--, 
compared  to  1950.  the  State  would  no*  be 
utilizing  an  additional  5  billion  kilowatt 
hours  of  new  industrial  power  and  the  m- 
diistrlal  Job  opportunitie.s  which  are  so 
urgently   needed  m   thi.s  Stat*-,    and 

Whereas  the  B<jniie^.  ille  Power  Adiniiils- 
tr.ifiou  now  ha«.  a  Xiir^f  surpl'.is  of  power 
available   for  .siilc.   and 

l^hereaa  this  relitr.  e  cltclme  in  the  in- 
diLstrial  expuiiflion  nf  the  State  of  Washing - 
un\  since  1950  l.s  the  direct  result  of  the 
so-called  partnership  [x>wer  policy  of  the 
la.st.  adnUiUstration.  and 

■Whereas  Senators  Magnt-son  and  Jackson 
have  provided  the  leadership  in  seeking  Uie 
.-ipjiolntment  of  Mr  Charles  Luce  of  Wall.i 
Walla,  as  Administrator  of  the  BonneMKi- 
P'^wer  Admitustration;   and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  i-i  th«-  InterUjr  has 
appointed  Mr  Oiarles  Luce  of  Walla  Walla. 
a.s  Administrator  of  the  B<jnue\llle  Power 
Adnuniiitratloii  imd  Mr  Luce  t<K>k  office  Ft-b- 
ruary   14.    1961.   and 

Whereas  the  propi>se<l  Cin.'idi.in  trr.itv 
and  the  Hantord  reactor  will  further  in- 
crease the  av.iilnblr  .s\ipply  '>'.  new  .ndu.strlal 
power     Now.  therefore    t)e  ir 

•  Retoli  fd  Hiat  wi:  cornintMid  thp  S«-cretar\ 
of  the  Interior  on  his  selection  of  Mr  Ch. tries 
Luce  AH  Administrator  of  the  Bonnn-iUe 
power    Administration:    and    be    It    further 

'  Re^otvrd  Thi-t  we  extend  our  coimratul.i- 
tlon.s  and  best  wishe«  uj  Adtnini'»trHt4ir  Luce 
and  that  we  ur^e  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  .^dm^nlstrator  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  to  inKiltute  a 
dvnamic  industrial  power  sales  program  in 
order  to  increaf«e  'ne  rate  of  iiid'istrial  in- 
vestment and  tax  Da.se  and  !ifw  industrial 
Job  opportunities 

A  resolution  tidoptetl  by  the  Fourth  Dl.s- 
tj  ict  Democratic  Council  of  the  State  i-«f 
Washington,  protesting  against  the  prop<M>od 
merge'  of  the  Northern  Pacihc,  the  Cireat 
Northern  the  Chicago  Burlington  A:  Qulncy. 
and  the  .Spoicii.c  portuind  fe  Seattle  Rail- 
roads, to  the  Conmitttee  on  Interstatp  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

A  re8t)Iution  .'idopted  by  the  .San  .\nt«jruo 
Tex.  NurserymeiiH  .^.s.soclatlon  favoring  the 
exemption  of  nurseries  from  the  prop<».p<l 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Laljor  Standards 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  I^ibor  and  Public 
Welfare 

A  resolution  .idopted  b>  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  PennayUaiila  State  Lodge. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  at  Pottsville.  Pa, 
recording  its  complete  .support  of  Vice  Pre.-.- 
Ideiit  Lyndon  B  Johns<^)n  for  so  l(jng  as  he 
remains  m  the  office  of  Vice  F'rf.sident .  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table 
By   Mr    KERR 

A  Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglsl.i- 
ture  of  the  .State  of  Oltlahom;'  to  the  Coni- 
niittee  >>n   Finance 
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•  A  concurrent  -esf)lutlon  rel.itln.g  to  social 
security;  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Social  .Se- 
curity .^ct  to  provide  that  women,  other- 
wise qualirted.  shall  be  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance  upon  reaching  the  age  of  62 
years;  directing  that  duly  authenticated 
copies  of  this  re.xolution  be  transmitted 
to  each  Member  of  the  Oklahoma  con- 
gressional   delegation 

■•Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  ameTided  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  broadened  its  coverage  to  provide  social 
security  retirement  benefits  for  women  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  6'2  years     and 


Whereas  there  are  at  present  many 
women  between  the  ages  of  62  and  95  years 
of  age  who  are  within  the  coverage  of  the 
l-reseiit  .Social  Security  Act,    and 

Wheress  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  In  Its  policy  statement 
recommended  that  Congress  amend  the  So- 
cial Se<-urlty  Act  to  provide  that  women. 
otherwise  qualified,  shall  be  eligible  for  old 
n.^e  a«;sistauce  payments  upon  reaching  the 
a^re  of  6'i  years     Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Retoiied  by  the  House  of  Representatiies 
of  the  2tth  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
Imme    {the   St-nate   concurring   therein): 

■  SentoN  1  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to  amend 
the  S<x-ial  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
minimum  age  requirement  of  eligibility  for 
women  under  the  old  age  assistance  program 
be  lowered  from  65  to  62 

■  Krc  'J  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each 
Member  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation 

".^dopte(l  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  JtUh  day  of  J.muary   1961 

•J     D     McCasty. 
Speaker    a    thi-    Hou^e    of    Repre- 
sentatn  en 
.\dopted   by    the  senate    the  30th   day    of 
January    I'ltil 

■  Ci  EM  McSpadokn. 
•  Prciidrnt  Of   the  Senate." 


coni'urrp:nt     resolution 
kansas  legislature 


OF 


Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  uiianlmous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27.  which  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat*'  of  Kan.sas 

Mr  President.  I  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  resolution,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  dunng  the  First  World  War  I 
served  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  My  State 
is  commending  the  U.S.  Navy  for  the 
formation  of  a  Kan.sas  centennial  com- 
pany tionoriiiK  the  100th  birthday  of  the 
State  of  Kan.sa.s.  and  commending  the 
US  Navy  uixjn  the  50th  anniversai-y  of 
naval  aviation 

There  beinn  no  obj»>ction.  the  con- 
current re.sohUion  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RttORD.  as  foUow.s 

HoiaX    CONl-UXBKNT     Kta<JLL'TION     27 

Concurrent  resolution  commendlius  the 
U  S  Navy  for  the  lormntlon  of  a 
Kansas  ceiueniual  company  honoring 
the  lOoth  birthday  of  the  State  ol 
Kansas  and  the  patriotic  young  Kansans 
enlisting  In  the  Kan.sas  centennial  com- 
ptmy.  and  further  commending  the  US 
Navy  upon  the  50tli  ;innr.  crs-iry  of  naval 
,»vn4t  Ion 

Where. IS  thi.->  year  of  our  Lord  nlneleen- 
hundred  and  sixty-one  Is  the  100th  anni- 
versary ol  the  admission  ol  the  State  of 
K.iU.sas  into  the  Union,  and 

Whereas  the  US  N.ivy  has  honored  the 
great  State  of  Kan.sas  by  forming  a  special 
Kansas  centennial  company  of  100  select 
Kansas  youth,  to  be  trained  as  a  unit  under 
a  Kansas  officer  and  allowed  to  bear  the 
flag  of  the  great  State  of  Kansas  at  all  for- 
mations and  official  functions;  and 

Whereas  100  young  men  of  Kansas  have 
answered  the  call  to  their  country's  service 
by  enlisting  in  the  US  Navy  as  members 
of  the  Kansas  centennial  company,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  fine  example  and  high  tradi- 
tion   of     many    Kansans    of    the    past    and 
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present  who  have  and  are  serving  with  great 
distinction  In  the  navel  forces  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  the  citizens  c>f  this  State;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Kansas  for  several 
decades  has  been  closely  associated  with 
n.ival  aviation  by  having  units  of  the  naval 
air  training  command  located  within  the 
borders  of  Uiis  State  iind  having  furnished 
a  great  number  of  yoimg  men  and  women 
for  service  in  said  forceii;  and 

Whereas  the  year  19€1  Is  the  golden  annl- 
\erary  of  naval  aviation,  thus  warranting 
recogiUUon  for  Its  service  not  only  to  the 
l)eople  of  this  Stole  a. id  Nation  but  to  all 
people*  of  the  Iree  wirld:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Of  the  atate  of  Karuoi  (tlie  Senate  concur- 
ring therein).  That  the  U.S.  Navy  be  com- 
mended and  the  apprC'Ciatlon  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  be  expressed  for  the 
Navy's  recognition  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  this  State;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  niat  the  ollowlng  members  of 
the  Kansas  centenninl  company  shall  be 
and  are  hereby  commiaided  upon  their  vol- 
untary entry  Into  services  of  our  country 
in  the  finest  Kansas  tradition : 

James  Dean  Adklns,  Topeka;  J.  C.  Ander- 
son. Kansas  City.  Kiins.;  George  Hershel 
Beitls,  Plalnvllle;  Gary  Lee  Bllyeu,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  Richard  louls  Bllyeu,  Kansas 
City!  Kans  ;  David  Lee  Boedeker,  Natoma; 
Ray  Carl  Breeden,  Top<;ka;  Coy  Dean  Brown. 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Sydney  Louis  Cain,  WlchlU;  David  Frank- 
Kn  Caldwell.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Stephen 
Charles  -?-8e>.  Manhattan;  J.  J.  Cecil, 
Hutchinson:  J  L.  C'heever,  Hutchinson; 
Eugene  Edward  Clark,  Jr..  Wlchlte;  Charles 
I^e  Chancellor.  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  J»mes 
Samuel  Coleman.  Hajsvllle:  WUllam  Clar- 
ence Cooper,  Kansas  City,  Kans.;  John  Bte- 
phan  Corson.  Roeland  Park. 

Steven  Lee  Courter,  Arkansas  City;  Don- 
ald Myron  Cress,  May*  tta;  Larry  Jean  Cyre. 
Manhattan;  Wayne  Al  in  Dlssmeyer.  Bonner 
Springs;  Roger  Lynn  Dlx.  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Richard  Dean  Dobklns  Topeka;  Robert  Dale 
Dobklns.  Topeka;  T«ddy  Lynn  Edwards. 
Wichita,  Robert  Claud.;  Enslow.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Raymond  Eugene  FEnnc-r,  Shawnee;  K.  L. 
Feezor,  HufLhiiison;  John  William  Filbert, 
Lansing:  Ernest  Wilson  Fisher.  Pittsburg: 
A.  R.  Folkerts.  Salliia;  Donald  Deforest 
George.  St.  Joseph,  Mo  ;  Rodney  Irvln  Green, 
Kansas  City.  Kans.;  Frederick  Allen  Hall, 
Sylvia;  Ronald  Dean  Harkness,  Hays;  Bob- 
ble Eugene  Havlland,  Thayer;  Rodney  Roy 
Hays.  Manhattan;  Hector  Edwin  Hernandez, 
Parsons. 

John  Robert  Hill,  Manhattan;  Merle  Jul- 
ius Ice.  Wichita:  Larry  Ray  Jeffries,  Grand- 
view,  Mo  :  George  Vera  Jones,  Sylvia;  L.  D. 
Jones,  Kftns.ia  City,  Mo.;  Trostle  William 
Kalebaugh,  Raytown,  Mo.;  Floyd  Raymon 
Kannarr.  Humboldt:  Larry  Joe  Karman, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  John  Christopher  Kramer, 
Topeka. 

Raymond  Leven  Kramer.  Atchison;  Wayne 
Arthur  Kratzer,  HuUhlnson;  Ronald  Nor- 
man LavicUe,  St.  John;  Richard  Dwayns 
ly^gsdon,  Arkansas  City;  W.  G.  Long,  Bt. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  Clifford  Cornelius  Lott,  Ben- 
nington: Henry  Patrick  Malone,  Jr.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo  ;  John  Robert  Martin,  Effingham; 
Larrv  Dean  Masscy.  Sa.lna. 

James  Michael  McDonnell,  Kansas  City, 
M) :  Johnny  Lavi,Ten(«  McMurtrey,  Sallna; 
David  Lee  Milks.  Parsons;  Ronald  Anthony 
Miller,  Coffeyvllle;  Bemham  LeRoy  Mundy, 
Ottawa;  A.  O.  Myers.  Independence,  Mo.;  Joe 
Lewis  Newsome.  Kansiis  City.  Kans.;  Dewlght 
Mac  Noi-ton,  Holden.  Mo.;  William  Clyde  Os- 
born.  Hutchinson;  Willis  Leslie  Plepergerdes, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Robert  Lee  Roy  Pond,  Hutchinson;  Darrel 
Wayne  Pummlll,  Topeka;  George  Smith  Pur- 
sell.  MarysvUle;  Franils  Ralph  Rees.  Wichi- 
ta; James  Douglas  Reynolds.  Bates  City,  Mo.; 


Johnie  Roy  Roberts,  Winfleld;  Jan^es  Wesley 
Rupe.  Horton;  Howard  Earl  Saxton.  Neta- 
waka;  Floyd  Hayward  Shaver.  Jr..  Kansas 
City  North,  Mo  ;  Donald  Max  Sheldon,  Ness 
City;  S.  J.  Smith.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gerald  Walter  Soeliner.  Kanoracio;  Wil- 
liam Henry  Rplker.  Jr..  Willis;  Leonard  Lee 
Stelnhardt,  Hutchinson;  James  Lee  Steln- 
metB.  Valley  Pall."?;  David  Ray  Stonehouse. 
Fowler;  B.  H.  Suhler,  Hutchinson:  John  Er- 
nest Swenpel.  Concordia:  Lnrry  Clarence  Tay- 
lor Osawat  iinic;  G  E  llKinia."?.  Kansas  City. 
Kans. 

Klaus  Michael  Thom;..".  Junction  Cliv: 
Patrick  Michael  Towie,  Tuppka;  Edward  Pat- 
rick Vftrnal.  Overland  Park;  Everett  Harold 
Walker,  Wichita:  George  Washington  Walton, 
Wellington:  Clifford  Lee  Wesemann.  Harri- 
sonvllle,  Mo.;  L.  W.  Williams.  Hutchinson: 
Jerry  Francis  WilUs.  Willis. 

David  Charles  Wilfor..  Coitonwood  Falls: 
Robert  Samuel  Wilson.  Willis;  Gerald  Lynn 
Wlsegarver.  Topeka:  Harvey  Lee  Wright. 
Independence,  Mo.;  Richard  Ai.Tn  Zaman. 
Overland  Park;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  St.'tte  of  Kansas  extend 
Its  hearty  best  wishes  to  the  U.S.  Navy  upon 
the  golden  annUcrsary  of  naval  aviation;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  In- 
structed to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Air.  and  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficer, Naval  Air  Station,  Olathe,  Kans.,  and 
each  Member  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation.  That  the  clerk  of  the  hoxise  of 
representatives  forward  a  copy  of  the  house 
Journal  In  which  this  resolution  is  set  out 
to  each  member  of  the  Kansas  centennial 
company. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house,  and  was 
adopted   by   that  body  February   28,   1961. 
Allen  L.  Mitchell, 

Speaker  of  the  Hotise. 
O.  E.  Anderson. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Adopted  by   the  senate  Feburary  28,  1961. 
Harold   H.   Chase, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph   E.   Zarkek, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


urged  to  importune  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  former  Congressman 
.'^Ime  J.  Porand  by  Including  medical  care  to 
the  aged  under  the  social  security  system; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representctlves  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  earn- 
estly requesting  that  each  use  his  best  efforts 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 


4.- 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  AGED  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM- 
RESOLUTION  OF  STATE  OF 
RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore]  and  myself,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  recently  enacted  by  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Piovidence  Planta- 
tions, memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  former 
Representative  Aime  J.  Forand,  by  in- 
cluding medical  care  to  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolltion  Memorializing  the  Congress  of 
THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
To  Caret  Into  Effect  the  Plan  or  For- 
mer Congressman  Aime  J.  Foeand  bt  In- 
cluding Medical  Care  to  the  Aged  Under 
THE  Social  Securitt  System 
Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  be  and  it  is  hereby 


RESOLUTION     OF     RENO     COUNTY, 
KANS.,  FARMERS'  UNION 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Reno  County,  Kans.,  Farmers'  Union  at 
its  meeting  on  the  18th  of  February 
adopted  a  resolution  in  regard  to  pro- 
posed farm  legislation,  uring  that  the 
fai-m  program  assure  the  farmer  of  his 
fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

This  organization  endorses  the  wheat 
stabilization  program  introduced  and 
sponsored  by  the  National  Wheat  Grow- 
ers and  other  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Aericultuie  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  officers  and  members  of  the  Reno 
County  Farmers'  Union  are  assembled  this 
18th  day  of  February  1961,  at  Partridge, 
Kans.;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  organization  has 
discussed  effective  farm  programs,  main- 
taining and  improving  farmer  income, 
agreement  among  farm  groups,  and  bene- 
fits of  an  effective  farm  program  to  all  parts 
of  our  economy:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  assembly  as  a  group 
adopt  the  general  principles  of  the  1960 
marketing  program  for  wheat,  supported  by 
the  National  Grange,  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  the  National  Association  of  Wlieat 
Growers,  and  other  farm  groups,  as  offer- 
ing the  greatest  possibilities  for  a  farm  pro- 
gram beneficial  to  wheat  producers  and  all 
segments  of  our  economy,  Including  the 
consumer;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  group  agrees  to  give 
active  support  to  informing  their  respective 
memberships  and  the  general  public  of  the 
principles  of  the  program  and  the  reasons 
it  merits  their   support;    and   be   it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  group  agrees  to  in- 
form the  proper  legislative  bodies  on  a  State 
and  national  level  of  the  unity  of  their 
action  on  this  farm  program. 


RESOLUTION   OP   CORONADO   GEN- 
ERAL    ASSEMBLY,     KNIGHTS     OF 
COLUMBUS,   GREAT  BEND,   KANS. 
Mr.    CARLSON.     Mr.    President,    the 
Coronado    General    Assembly    of    the 
Knights  of  Columbus  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  proposed  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
<reat  Nation  were  the  products  of  private 
education  which  before  and  for  years  after 
the  birth  of  thla  Republic  was  the  only  .=iys- 
tem  of  education  we  knew. 

Whereas  It  is  about  time  that  our  people 
rise  up.  become  vocal,  and  demand  th.tt 
their  constitutional  rlghU  to  educate  their 
children  In  accordance  with  their  rellRious 
beliefs,  will  not  be  frustrated  by  the  NEA 

Whereas  education  must  be  for  the  benf- 
rlt.  r,t  all  the  children  and  the  whole  Nation 

Wherea.s  a  new  program  for  Fed'-r  il  .lUl 
UJ  etlucarion  has  now  been  Ir.'r  <lurt-<l  ;:. 
Connre.ss,  wh.ch  Is  dlscrlmUiat..ry  un  u  • 
and  unfair 

Resolied  That  the  Coronado  CenerH;  .\  - 
nembly  of  the  fourth  degree  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  monthly  meeting  assembled  at 
ElUnwood,  Kans.,  on  February  20  1961 
opposes  this  program  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation  now  introduced  in  Congress,    further 

Re<olved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resr)hitlon 
be  forwarded   to  our  Senators  and  C  inf;re.s.s- 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION-  RES- 
OLUTION   OP    COMMON    COUNCIL 
OP  CITY  OP  BUFFALO.  NY 
Mr.    JAVITS.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed   in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo 
NY.  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OmcE  Of  THE  City  Ouckk. 

CrrT  OF  BUTFALO,  NY 

Whereas  Americas  education  is  facing  a 
t'.nancial  crl.sls  The  tremendous  Increase  In 
the  number  of  children  of  school  and  college 
age  has  far  outrun  the  available  supply  of 
educational  facilities  and  qualined  teachers, 
and 

Whereas  this  e  tucational  rriMs  is  upcpen- 
mg  in  the  city  (  f  Bu.Talo  a.s  attesttnl  to  by 
our  superintendent  of  schixils  and  members 
,.f  the  BoCLTd  of  Fdurati.m  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo  As  recently  as  the  Hth  of  February 
if  t;his  year,  thof.e  responsible  for  uiH-ratiiiK 
BufTalos  public  school  system  have  testified 
before  the  Joint  legislative  cininiitlee  ^i. 
~on..«)l  lliianclng  that  our  city  :,ii-es  .in  edu- 
c.ition.il  st.ite  ol  emergency  .since  present 
methods  of  financing  public  educaii.  ti  h.i\e 
proved  to  t)e  woe'ully  Inadequate,   and 

Whereas  it  Is  our  deep  c  >nv  K-tlon  tha' 
■)ur  young  peop:>;  are  mir  greatest  ret-wu.'-ce 
fur  the  future  Each  of  them  deserves  the 
education  which  will  best  develop  his  po- 
tentialities Ou"  teachers  our  sch(K)l  ad- 
ministrators, oiu  paren*s  our  city  admln- 
i.stratlon  have  striven  courageously  to  keej) 
up  with  the  Increased  chaKen^e  of  educa- 
iinn  With  Unuted  resources,  private  educa- 
tional lastitutlcns  have  shouldered  their 
share  of  the  burden  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is   not  doing   its  part,    and 

Whereas  we  t>elieve  that  .\nieru-a  can  meet 
I'a  educational  obligations  only  with  gener- 
ous Federal  tin  mrlal  sup[>irt  within  the 
traditional  framework  of  local  control  The 
.isaistance  s.houU  take  the  form  of  Federal 
grants  to  .St.iten  for  eduratlonal  purfxise'- 
to      include      cl,..ssro<pin      c  .ns'r'ic-ion      ai'.d 


teachers'  salaries  It  should  also  Include  aid 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
at  universities  and  colleges  and  support  for 
all  phases  of  vocational  education  for  yoiiihs 
and  adulta  and  for  libraries  and  adult  edu- 
cation 

RfMalifd,  Tlierefore.  that  this  cotnm.on 
council  does  urge  and  memorialize,  in  the 
mo«t  emphatic  of  terms,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  the  program 
advanced  by  President  Kennedy  to  solve  the 
educatioiuil  crisis,  a  program  that  incor- 
porates the  basic  requl.slles  mentioned 
above     .md 

Kr.solird  That  the  city  clerk  Is  hereby 
.viit  hori/ed  .ind  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  re.solutlon  to  the  Members  of  Congre.ss 
fr  ni  'he  40th  41st.  and  42d  Districts  of  New 
York  to  both  US  Senators  from  New  York 
and  to  the  Presiding  LyfRcer  of  the  U  S  Sen- 
..'e  and  'he  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Heprt - 
.^ei'.tat  IV  fs 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
AND  US  DOLLAR  EQUIVALENTS 
UTILIZED  BY  ARMED  SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  Pif.sident,  in  ac- 
cordance with  thi>  Mutual  Security  Act 
uf  1954,  H.s  amendtKl,  I  a.sk  unanmious 
couM'tit  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
thf  report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  concerning  the  foreign  curren- 
cies and  U  S  dollars  utilized  by  the  com- 
mittee m  1960  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection. It  IS  so  ordered 

The  report  is  a.s  follows: 
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Richard  B.  Russell, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Chairman. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BiUi,  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    JAVITS: 

S  1209  A  bin  to  .iiiihorlze  the  Secretary 
of  Heiiltli,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
jjritnt.s  to  the  States  to  assist  hi  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  and  services  for  the  day 
cure  of  children;  to  th-:  Committee  on  Labor 
.uid   Public  Wellare. 

I  .'-^ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
intr.Kluced  the  abov>  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .sei>arate  heading.) 

By    Mr     SALTONSTALL     (for    himself 
and  Mr   Smith  of  Massachusetts)  : 

s  1210  A  bill  to  ao.end  paragraph  1102  of 
the  lariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended,  with  re- 
.speci  to  the  duties  on  hair  of  the  cash- 
mere Roat;  to  the  Conmittee  on  Finance. 

S  1211.  A  bill  to  authorize  modification  of 
iL>cal  participation  in  flood  control  projects; 
t.)   ihe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  when 
he    Introduced    the    above-mentioned    bills. 
which   appear   under   separate '  headings  ) 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1212.  A  bill  to  promote  the  redevelop- 
ment of  economically  depressed  areas  by 
eatablishing  a  Government  corporation  which 
will  provide  a  secondary  market  for  indus- 
trial mortgages  covering  property  in  those 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr    CARLSON: 

S,  1213.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harlan   D. 
Conkey;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 

S.  1214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  treat  as  income 
derived  from  sources  within  the  United 
States  premiums  for  reinsurance  received  by 
certain  foreign  life  insurance  companies  from 
life  Insurance  companies  subject  to  the  U.S. 
income  tax;  to  tlae  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gore  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  .>.eparate  heading  ) 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Aiken)    (by  request)  : 
S.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbright  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  1216.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Bernnrd 
Jacques  Gerard  Caradec;  and 

S.  1217.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Purlficacion 
Slat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  1218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marcelino 
Ormaechea;    to   the    Committee  on   the   Ju- 
dicifury. 

By  Mr.  BUTLER : 
S.  1219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrios 
Mouratidis;  and 

S.  1220.  A  bUl  increasing  the  penalty  fc«- 
the  imparting  of  false  information  relative 
to  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  to  deetroy 
aircraft;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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(See  the  remark*  ot  Mr.  Bdtixb  when  he 
Introduced  the  iMt  abOTe-menHoned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  aeparate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  KBIATXNO: 
3  1221.  A  bill  to  regulate  eaveedxopplng. 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   YARBOBOUOH: 
S.  1223.  A  bill  relating  to  documentation 
and    inspection    of    veasels    of    the    United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter.state  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
8.  1223.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  define  more  spe- 
clflcaliy  certain  of  thn  benefits  which  may  be 
provided  under  State  programs  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  established  pursuant 
to  such  title; 

S.  1224.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S  1225.  A  bin  to  amend  title  I  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  assure  freedom  of 
choice  of  physicians  and  other  providers  of 
medical  services  by  Individuals  who  are  re- 
cipients of  assistance  under  State  programs 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  such  title,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

•  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hltiphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  two  above-mpntloned 
bills.  which  appear  under  separate 
headings  ) 

By  Mr    BUSH: 
S   1226.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  cone'.5e  hous- 
ing loan   authorlaatlon.  and   for  other   pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and 
Currency 

S.  1227  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  national  defense 
scholarships;  and 

3.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
extend  f'-'t  5  years  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and  to 
make  certain  changes  in  such  provisions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

{See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bush  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appwar 
under  a  separate  heading) 
By  Mr  HILL: 
S  1229  A  bill  to  authorize  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  emergency  assistance,  and  the 
provision  of  such  assistance,  to  repatriate 
American  nationals  without  available  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Bv    Mr.   ORUENING    (for    himself.    Mr. 
M.\GNUsoN,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mrs    NETTBcmcm,  Mr    Lono   of   Uoul- 
.si.uia,   Mr.    Johnston.   Mr.    Long   of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Casi  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Bealx.    Mr.    Pastoex.    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
Ervin,    Mr.    WiLLUMS    of    New    Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Encle.  and  Mr    Mu.sk:ei 
S.   1230.     A  bin  to  amend  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy    Act   so    as    to    establish    an    addi- 
tional   fund    for    fishery    research    programs 
and    fisheries    rehabilitation    and    develop- 
ment projects,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

fSee  the  remark*  of  Mr.  Gri'entng  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  oi  New  Jersey: 
S    1231.     A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  free  en- 
try of  an  electron  microscope  for  the  use  of 
tne    Stevens    Instltut*   of    Technology.    Ho- 
buKen.  N.J  ;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


3.    1232.      A   bill   to   provide   assUta,ice    to 

the  States  In  certain  surveying  and  plan- 
ning with  respect  to  college  facilities,  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr    CASE  of  New  Jersev    (for  lilm- 

scll    and  Mrs    Ncvberges  i 

S.    1233.      A   bill   to  promote   public    c»)nfl- 

dence   In  the   Integrity  of  Congress  and  the 

executive    branch;     to     the     Committee    on 

Rules  and  Administration 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr     Casi    of    New 
Jersey   when    he    introduced    the   above   bill. 
which    ii,pp<-ar    under    a    separate    neadlng  j 
By    Mr     EASTLAND 
S.   1231      A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Max  Hal- 
eck.    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  E.\STLAND  'for  himself  and 
Mr  Wri  EY  I 
S  1235  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  tt:)  provide  for  trial  and 
appellate  divisions  In  the  US.  Court  of 
Clainis.  and  for  other  purp^'ses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary 

By  Mr    SMITH  of  Massachusetts 
S    1236    A    bill    for    the   relief    of    Glu.scppe 
Sc.iccia,  and 

S  r237  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Walter  MUo.s.  to  the  Commltti^e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
.s   12.(8    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Ccxle   of    1054   so   as    to    allow   as   a    tax 
deduction  tuition  and   fees   paid   for  college 
education;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By   Mr    BENNETT 
.s      12.19    A   bill   to  provide   for    the   e.'-t.'ib- 
hshment  of  the  Needles  National  Flecreatlon 
Area.  In  the  State  of  Utah,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<j8es;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN  (for  Mr  Aikf.n  ii:.d 
Mr  PR'  iTY  I  : 
S  1240  A  bin  to  authorize  the  SecreUxry 
of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1962  Girl 
Scouts  Senior  Roundup  encampment,  and 
f<jr  other  purpiTses,  to  the  Commlttt-e  on 
Armed  Services 

By   Mr    HILL    (for    himself.    Mr    Bur- 
dick.  Mr    Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  ?  .r 
Ci.ark,    Mr     FcxiiRiCHT,    Mr     M(.Na- 
MARA,  Mr   MoNRoNEY.  Mr    MoR^e    Mr 
Pkll.    Mr    Randolph.    Mr     Smith   of 
Massachusetts.    Mr     Spmkman     Mr 
WiLLL\M3    of    New    J'.-rsfV,    and    Mr 
Yarborouch) • 
S     1241     A  bill    to   authorize   assistance   to 
public    and   other    nonprofit    InstUvitlons   of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion,     rehabilitation       or      Improvement      of 
needed  academic  and   related   facilities,  and 
to     authorize    scholarships    f  t     undergr.ul- 
u  ite  study  In  such  Instltutlrins;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  L.ibor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr  JOHNSTON 
S     1242    A    bin    to    amend   section   4111    of 
title  38.  United  States  C(Xle    with  reppect  to 
the  salary  of  managers  and  dlre^-tiirs  of  pro- 
fessional   services    of    Veterans"    Administra- 
tion hospitals,  domlclllarles,  and  centers;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OtRce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice- 
By  Mr   EASTl^ND 
3.    1243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  make  loans  t^j  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  refinancing  outstanding  In- 
debtedness,    to     purchase     m.ichinery     and 
equipment,  and  to  broaden  use  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  revolving  fund,  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Poreetry. 
By  Mr  SYMINGTON : 
3.   1244.  A    bin   for   the    relief    of    Mr     and 
Mrs.  Clay  Curtis;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr 
Hill.      Mr.      Fulbrioht,      and      Mrs. 

NCLBEXGEXI 

S  1245  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  C'Huus- 
Ing  for  Educational  Institutions'!  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
C  >nimUtee  on   Banking  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkmam  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
undiT  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  HICKENLOOPER  (for  him- 
self. Mr  LAi-st  he.  Mr  DiaxsEN,  Mr 
Cooper.  Mr  Blnnftt  and  Mr 
Miller  > 

S  1246  A  bill  lu  esl.iblibh  a  iTopIand  ad- 
jM.stnienl  program,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and   Forestry 

I  .See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    Hickenlooper 
when    he    Intnxiuced    the   above    bUl,   which 
appe.ir  under  a  separate  heading  t 
By  Mr    HART 

.S  1247  A  bill  U)  clarify  the  appUcatl(/n  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  certain  contracts  and 
agreements  entered  Into  by  State  alcoholic 
beverage  agencies  with  suppliers  of  alcoholic 
be\eragcfi.  and  f^r  other  purp<,>6e8.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  alxjve  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
IISTABLISHMENT  OP  DATE  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT OP  CONGRESS 

Mr  MrGEE  "for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr  BiRDKK,  Mr.  Ca.se  of  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Grueninc.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Rickey,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr  MuRSE.  Mr  Mos.s,  Mr.  Church,  Mr 
Mi'SKiE,  Mr  Hartke.  Mr  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr  Metcalf,  Mr  Bible,  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
1X)DD,  Mr.  Kefauver.  Mr  Bartlett.  and 
Mr.  HiTMPHREY*  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  16 »  to  estab- 
lish a  date  for  adjournment  of  Congress, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
MlGee.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.  > 


rMPROVED  PROGRAM  OF  FEDE3iAL 
AID  FOR  DAY  CARE  SERVICES  FOR 
CERTAIN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sidtnt,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  esLa.bli.sh  a  proyram  of  Federal  aid  to 
improve  day  care  services  for  children 
of  working  mothers.  The  bill  would 
make  available  $12  5  million  a  year  in 
Federal  funds  to  States,  on  a  matchim; 
ba.sis.  to  .step  up  the  day  care  program. 

Tlie  lack  of  adequate  day  caie  centero 
for  children  of  workuiR  mothers  has  be- 
come a  national  problem.  Federal  aid 
1.S  urKfiitly  required  t-o  stimulate  State 
and  local  efforts  and  to  buttress  the 
valuable  voluntary  profj;rams  now  in 
effect. 

Day  care  is  an  essential  pait  of  the 
total  conuniiiiity  approach  to  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  problem.  The  Wom- 
en's Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  I^abor  has  reported  that  last  year, 
23  million  women  were  in  the  labor  force 
of  the  country,  more  than  three-flftha 
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of  whom— 61  percent — were  married.  In 
the  years  1949  to  1958,  the  number  of 
mothers  with  children  under  12  in- 
creased about  20  percent  in  the  total 
population— from  17.3  to  20.8  million.  It 
is  estimated  that  today  more  than  7 
million  children  in  the  United  States 
under  the  age  of  1^  have  mothers  who 
work  outside  the  home. 

Where  trained  adult  supervision  is  not 
available,  young  children  are  exposed  to 
influences  which  lead  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency. In  spite  of  community  efforts 
in  hundreds  of  cities,  the  quantity  of  day 
care  services  is  insuflQcient  and  the 
quality  often  substandard. 

The  bill  has  beer,  endorsed  by  the  Day 
Care  Coimcil  of  N^w  York,  Inc..  a  vol- 
imtary  Mioup  that  has  pioneered  in  the 
improvement  of  day  care  services;  and 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Day  Care 
of  Children. 


This  unfortunate  termination  hits  had  the 
effect  of  Increasing;  by  16  cents  per  pound 
the  tariff  on  raw  cashmere,  and  this  hati  had 
a  dlsastroiis  effect  \iix>n  the  domestic  cash- 
mere Industry,  most  of  It  centered  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  continued  Importation  of  cashmore  at 
the  old  rate  is  necessary  for  our  domestic 
cashmere  Industry,  and  it  Is  In  the  best 
Interests  of  consumers  In  the  United  States. 
Pot  those  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  restore  the 
old  tariffs,  and  request  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  realize  that  any  action  on  this  proposed 
legislation  Is  Impossible  at  this  .sessioi.,  but 
I  Introduce  it  now  so  that  Department  re- 
ports on  It  can  be  requested  promptly  In- 
troduction today  also  serves  the  usefu:  pur- 
pose of  reassuring  our  domestic  industry  of 
our  awareness  of  this  serious  problem. 

I  ask  that  the  cashmere  tarlfT  be  restored 
to  the  level  at  which  it  stood  for  17  years 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The    Increased    duty    will    lia-  e    an 


Under   terms  of   the   bill,   the  Depart-"N^ygj.gg  effect  on    the   market   for   caslimere 
ment  of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare      ij  the  united  states,  and  can  be  expected  to 


would  be  responsible  for  administering 
the  program  through  its  Children's 
Bureau 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT.  The  bill  will 
bo  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S  1209 »  to  authorize  the 
Secretai-y  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  the  States 
to  assi.st  in  the  provision  of  facilities  and 
.«;ervices  foi  the  day  care  of  children, 
introduced  by  Mr  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


OP 
ON 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  ACT 
1930.  RELATING  TO  DUTIES 
HAIR  OF  CASHMERE  GOAT 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Smith], 
and  myself,  a  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
1102  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  with  re.sr>cct  to  the  duties  on 
hair  of  tlie  Cashmere  goat. 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  during  the 
closing  hours  of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress,  so  that  departmental  repwrts 
could  be  made  before  the  87th  Congress 
convened.  The  then  Senator  Kennedy 
cosponsored  the  measure.  I  asic  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
remarks  I  made  at  that  time,  which  are 
still  pertinent,  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  place  in  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  remarks  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  1210;  to  amend  paragraph 
1102  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  duties  on 
hair  of  tlie  Cashmere  goat,  inti'oduced 
by  Mr.  Saltonstall  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts*,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  remarks  presented  by  Mr.  Salton- 
stall are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  President,  the  trade 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Iran  came  to  an  end  last  Friday.  This  agree- 
ment had  been  in  existence  since  1943. 


Ihjure  the  entire  cashmere  jncfii.'^iry  ii  this 
country. 

Second.  A  substantial  part  of  the  vorld's 
cashmere  Is  produced  in  areas  under  Com- 
munist domination.  These  sources  of  supply 
are  closed  off  to  our  domestic  indusry  by 
the  foreign  assets  control  program.  It  is 
unfair  that  our  U.S.  industry  be  f.irther 
penalized  by  an  increase  in  the  tarlfT  on  the 
cashmere  that  is  still  available  to  It. 

Third.  The  American  manufacturer,  in- 
jured now  by  the  Increase  in  the  ta-iff  on 
his  raw  material.  Is  further  Injured  by  hav- 
ing no  added  tariff  protection  on  the  manu- 
factured products  containing  cashmere 
against  which  the  U.S.  producer  has  to  com- 
pete. The  new  high  tariff  prevents  him 
from  securing  his  raw  material  on  fair  terms: 
but  low  tariffs  on  completed  caiihmere 
sweaters,  for  Instance,  permit  foreign  Im- 
ports to  swamp  the  domestic  Industry.  Our 
domestic  manufacturers  ask  for  no  unfair 
protection;  they  ask  only  for  a  fair  chance 
to  compete. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre;>ident. 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Cominerce 
have  recommended  passage  of  tlie  bill 
and  the  Departments  of  Labor  anc.  Agri- 
culture have  advised  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  its  passage.  Representa- 
tives Martin  and  McCormack  have  al- 
ready filed  the  identical  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Let  me  reiterate,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bill  would  restore  the  duty  of  the 
hair  of  the  Cashmere  goat  to  the  level 
at  which  it  existed  for  17  years  until  it 
was  increased  as  an  unfortunate  result 
of  the  termination  of  the  United  States- 
Iran  trade  agreement  last  summer.  The 
trade  agreement  was  terminated  for  the 
sole  reason  of  assisting  Iran  in  solving 
her  balance  of  payments  problem.  The 
cashmere  duty  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  decision  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment. 


This  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  reduce  the  local 
contribution  otherwise  required  for  a 
flood  control  project  whenever  he  de- 
termines that  the  project  should  be  con- 
structed without  delay  because  of  un- 
usual danger  to  life  and  property,  if  the 
project  is  located  within  a  labor  surplus 
area  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  certain  specified  conditions.. 

Tlie  proposal,  Mr.  President,  would 
bring  into  a  more  logical  and  helpful 
relation.ship  the  economic  effect  of  such 
Federal  public  worits  programs  as  flood 
control  projects  and  the  needs  and  re- 
.sources  of  areas  suffering  from  chronic 
unemployment. 

Representative  H.\stings  Keith  of  the 
Massachusetts  Ninth  District  has  filed 
this  proposed  legislation  in  the  House 
of  R<?presentatives,  and  we  are  happy  to 
introduce  the  companion  biU. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1211)  to  authorize  modi- 
lication  of  local  participation  in  flood 
control  projects,  introduced  by  Mi-.  Sal- 
tonstall (for  himself  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Massachusetts) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


MODIFICATION  OP  LOCAL  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  a  bill 
to  authorize  modification  of  local  par- 
ticipation in  flood  control  projects. 


AMENDMENT    OF    INTERNAL    REVE- 
NUE  CODE   OF    1954 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  put  a  stop  to  one 
type  of  tax  haven  abuse.  This  bill  will, 
if  enacted,  remove  the  tax  incentive 
which  has  been  the  main  force  behind 
a  type  of  reinsurance  racket  which  has 
spring  up  in  the  last  2  years.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  reinsui-ance 
business  and  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on,  or  in  any 
way  impede  the  orderly  conduct  of,  the 
legitimate,  proper  and  worthwhile  oper- 
ation of  reinsurance  through  such 
foreign  companies  as  Lloyd's  of  London. 

The  reinsurance  operation  I  would 
like  to  stop  is  one,  but  only  one,  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  tax  havens  are 
used  so  as  to  avoid  payment  of  taxes.  I 
shall,  later  in  my  remarlcs,  describe  this 
type  of  operation  as  well  as  other  types 
of  tax  haven  abuses  which  also  warrant 
corrective  action. 

Pi-esident  Kennedy  has  very  wisely  and 
properly  called  for  an  end  to  tax  haven 
abuses.  In  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  balance  of  payments  and  gold,  on 
February  6,  1961,  the  President  said: 

I  shall  recommend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  foreign 
tax  havens  by  American  capital  abroad  as  a 
means  of  tax  avoidance. 

The  bill  I  have  now  introduced  will 
carry  out  a  part  of  President  Kennedy's 
recommendation,  although  I  do  not  im- 
ply that  this  bill  is  an  administration 
measure. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  tax 
haven  abuses,  or  more  properly,  perhaps, 
abuses  connected  with  the  use  of  tax 
havens.  The  first  type  covers  those 
schemes  which  are  used,  and  there  are 
several,  to  transfer  income  and  profits 
which  arise  from  business  conducted  in 
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the  United  States  from  the  coverage  of 
UJ3.  taxation  and  Into  the  tax  haven  un- 
taxed. The  second  type  of  abuses  centers 
around  the  uses  to  which  these  untaxed 
funds  are  put  once  they  get  Into  the  tax 
haven. 

We  are  getting  to  know  a  little  more 
about  tax  haven  abuses.  Unfortunately, 
those  who  use  tax  havens  learn  new 
wrinkles  faster  than  those  who  should 
be  Interested  In  stopping  abuses  get 
around  to  taking  action  on  the  old  ones. 
The  bill  which  I  have  Just  now  intro- 
duced operates  In  only  one  small  area 
I  hope  to  introduce  other  measures  to 
stop  other  types  of  abuse  in  the  near 
future. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  thar 
administrative  action  can  cure  many  of 
the  abuses  and  stop  many  of  the  action.-; 
which  I  shaU  describe.  Administrative 
action  was  not  always  vigorously  pursued 
in  the  Interest  of  the  average  taxpayer 
during  the  past  8  years.  We  have  been 
promised  more  vigor  in  this  respect.  I 
hope  for.  and  expect,  it. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
available  the  prorlslona  of  section  482  of 
the  code.  This  section  provides  for  the 
allocation  of  Income  between  or  amon? 
taxpayers  if  two  or  more  businesses  are 
controlled  by  the  same  interesUs.  and 
such  allocation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  evasion  of  taxes.  Of  course,  it 
IS  sometimes  difDcult  to  obtain  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  to  act. 

Section  316  of  the  code  provides  for 
constructive  dividend  treatment  of  cer- 
tain payments  or  distributions.  This  also 
may  be  useful  in  certain  in.stances  if  all 
the  Information  surrounding  transac- 
tions is  at  hand. 

Administrative  action  can  accomplish 
much.  At  the  same  time,  administrative 
vigor  does  not  excuse  any  lack  of  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  President  or  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  proper  legisla- 
tion when  the  need  for  legislation  is 
demonstrated,  as  is  clearly  the  ca.se  in 
many  instances. 

Before  discussing  operational  detail.^, 
it  might  be  well  to  say  a  word  about  tax 
havens  and  to  Identify  some  of  the  more 
frequently  used  countries. 

Sevral  countries  which  have  low  or 
nonexistent  Income  tax  structures,  gov- 
ernmental stability,  and  convertibility  of 
currency  can  be  used  as  tax  havers. 
There  are  about  20  countries  which  have 
the  requisite  tax  structure,  but  many  of 
them  do  not  have  the  other  desirable 
characteristics. 

The  most  popular  tax  havens  for 
American  tax  avoiders  '  appear  to  be 
the  Bahamas,  Panama.  Switzerland. 
Liechtenstein,  Liberia,  Bermuda,  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  and  Venezuela 
There  are  others  which  are  used  to  some 
extent. 

It  is  extremely  difflcult  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  operations  of  companies 
controlled  by  American  interests  in  some 
of  these  places.  It  is  often  not  even 
possible  to  get  a  list  of  companies  domy 
business  in  these  countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  from  time 
to  time  publishes  lists  of  American  firms, 
subsidiaries  and  afHllates  doing  business 
la  various  foreign  countries.    There  is  a 


list  for  Switzerland  which  is  out  of  date 
but  which  show3  over  300  companies 
Accordir^g  to  recent  reports,  about  400 
American-controlled  companies  are  now 
located,  or  have  a  so-called  business 
identity,  in  Switzerland.  There  is  a  lust 
for  Panama  which  shows  somethniK  less 
than  200  firms.  I  am  sure  there  are 
more.  There  is  a  list  of  foreign  com- 
panie.s  operatmT  in  Liberia  which  shows 
more  Leban".'>e  t'lan  .\mencan  com- 
panies. 

There  is  no  li.st  available  for  the 
Netherland.s  Antilles  There  is  no  ll.sl 
available  lov  Bermuda,  although  one  i^ 
.scheduled  for  publication  in  April 
There  is  no  list  available  for  Liechttr.- 
stein. 

I  would  not  for  one  momt  nt  want 
anyone  to  think  that  I  am  cr:lici-aiv.; 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  Hrr^ 
IS  what  they  are  up  against.  The  bas-.c 
information  on  these  forcmn  operation 
must  come  fiom  our  oflicials  on  th*^  spot, 
usually  the  consul,  coivsul  general, 
commercial  attache  or  some  otlier  For- 
eign Service  official  of  our  Government 
stationed  in  the  foreign  country  con- 
cerned 

Here  is  the  re.spon.se  of  the  American 
consulate  general  in  Zurich  to  the  re- 
ciue.^t  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  a  list  of  firms  operatiiiK  in  Liechten- 
stein having  American  connections: 

We  doubt  If  we  will  be  able  to  ctimpUe 
the  list  since  the  I.lech'.e:;.sleln  CommercUI 
ReKistry  Office  tells  us  it  has  no  way  of 
lcnowlni<  which  rirms  reirlstered  In  that 
countrv  ar^-  AniPrlciin  We  are  trying  to 
(cat.her  this  information  thrcuRh  private 
channels,  but  do  not  expect  this  appro.ich 
will   prove  particularly  su'-cesaful 

Incidentally,  the  reque.st  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  was  dated  Au- 
Kust  31.  1959.  The  dispateh  containing 
the  above  enliKhlenment  was  dated 
February  10.  1960 

I  hope  thi.s  attitude,  di.sinterest  and 
lack  of  viRor  and  initiative  is  not  typical 
of  our  repre.sentatlves  oversea.s. 

For  the  information  of  the  consulat*' 
general  in  Zurich,  here  are  the  names 
of  four  American-owned  .so-called  re- 
insurance companies  now  doing  bu.siness 
in  Liechtenstein  for  the  purposf  of  tax 

dodmnK: 

The  First  Reinsurance  Coi-p  ,  owned 
by  the  First  Security  Investm-'nt  Corp 
of  Salt  Lake  City 

The  Falcon  Reirusurance  Corp  ,  owned 
by  the  Dixie  Finance  Co.  of  Georgia 

Intermountain  Reitvsurance  Co  .  owne<i 
by  Motors  .^cceptance  Corp  of  Nevada  — 
notGMAC 

Ambank  Reinsurance  Co  ,  owned  bv 
American  Bankers  Insurance  Co  of 
Florida. 

Tax  dodkjmg  Ls  flouri.shmg  in  the  Ba- 
hama.s.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  furnished  me  with  the  follo'Aing  re- 
port, the  latest  they  have  received  from 
the  Foreign  Service,  dated  January  1960, 
on  the  situation  in  the  Bahamas: 

A  large  number  <if  AniPrU-an  flrma  have  re- 
cently Incorporated  in  the  Babama«  for  tax 
avoidance  purpoeea.  The  majority  of  theee 
firms  do  not  establish  full  scale  office  opera- 
tions but  operate  through  a  local  a^ent. 
Generally,  they  use  a  different  a&ms  than 
that  of  the  parent  firm,  thus  Increasing  the 
difficulty   of  Identifying   the   f5rm   as   a   t7  .S. 


subsidiary.  Moreover,  they  often  prefer  not 
to  publicize  thetr  presence  or  the  nature  of 
their  business  activities  In  the  Bahamas  and 
generally  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  sub- 
sidiaries of  U  3.  firms  but  rather  as  Inde- 
pe-ident  entitles 

-Some  firms  have  established  full  scale  of- 
flce  operations  In  the  Bahamas,  but  these  are 
usually  confined  to  handling  the  bookkeep- 
ing functions  of  the  oversea  activities  of 
tiie  parent  firm.  However,  they  may  on  oc- 
c.uilon  act  as  sales  or  buying  agents  for  the 
parent  firm 

This  is  interesting  and  reveals  what 
difficulties  our  enforcement  officers  are 
up  against  when  information  of  this  type 
..  all  that  us  available.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  last  year  I  introduced  two 
amendments  which  were  adopted  and 
whieh  require  more  reporting  of  this  sort 
of  information  by  American  companies 
and  individuals.  This  will  help  some. 
We  shall  see  how  helpful  this  additional 
reix>rting  will  be  to  enforcement  agencies. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  are 
two  t^eiieral  types  of  abuses.  The  first 
centers  around  getting  profits  or  income 
out  of  the  country  and  into  the  tax 
liaven  without  paying  U.S.  taxes  on 
the.se  profits.  There  are  many  schemes, 
but  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
thre<- 

First,  and  one  of  the  most  notorious.  Is 
the  reinsurance  scheme.  Here  is  how  it 
works.  The  profit  on  credit  life  insur- 
ance IS  extremely  high,  often  amounting 
to  more  than  50  percent  of  the  pre- 
mium charged  After  credit  Ufe  Insur- 
ance began  to  be  written  extensively,  the 
lending  institutions  began  to  realize  that 
the  insurance  companies  were  making 
this  unconscionable  profit  from  business 
which  was  controlled  by  the  finance  com- 
panies. The  finance  companies  then 
kx>ked  for  a  way  to  participate  in  these 
profits.  Some  of  them  organized  Uielr 
own  Insurance  companies.  One  com- 
pany, whose  annual  statement  I  happen 
to  have,  has  six  subsidiary  insurance 
companies  of  one  kind  or  another.  There 
IS  no  indication  wh.  Cher  an>-  of  these 
companies  are  foreign  or  domestic  or 
which  are  reinsurance  sut)sldlarlcs. 

Other  finance  companies  and  lenders 
continued  to  deal  with  outside  insurance 
companies,  but  some.  It  is  reported,  had 
these  outside  companies  reinsure,  as  a 
form  of  kickback,  through  a  dummy  cor- 
poration owned  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959. 
the  credit  life  insurance  companies  had 
to  begin  paying  appreciable  Income  taxes 
for  the  first  time.  Some  companies  then 
beKsn  to  cast  about  for  a  way  to  avoid  or 
escape  taxation. 

A  device  was  worked  out.  whereby  a 
reinsurance  company,  In  some  cases  a 
subsidiary  of  the  domestic  insurance 
company  and  in  others  a  subsidiary  of 
the  lending  institution,  was  established 
In  a  tax  haven  country.  Credit  life  In- 
surance was  then  written  by  the  do- 
mestic insurance  company,  often  an  In- 
dependent company  not  owned  by  the 
finance  company,  and  this  business 
would  then  be  reinsured  in  the  dummy 
tax  haven  company,  sometimes  actually 
owned  by  the  finance  company.  This 
transferred  most  of  the  profit,  really  In 
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the  form  of  a  kickback  to  the  finance 
company,  out  of  the  United  States  and 
into  a  foreign  tax  haven  In  such  a  way 
as  to  escape  U.S.  taxation  almost  alto- 
gether. 

This  type  of  kickback.  In  my  opinion. 
is  a  sharp.  If  not  unethical,  practice. 
P.-emiums  on  credit  Ufe  insurance  should 
be  adjusted  to  a  level  where  such  a  kick- 
back Is  not  profitable.  But  this  Is  not 
the  immediate  question  before  us  now. 

Some  of  these  foreign  operations  are 
modest.  Some  are  quite  extensive. 
Without  giving  exact  figures,  I  would 
venture  to  guess  that  such  a  company 
as  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  which  owns  an 
insurance  subsidiary  in  Zurich,  Altstadt 
Versicherungs  AG,  does  a  rather  large 
busine-ss.  Once  this  money  gets  out  of 
llie  United  States,  many  uses  can  be 
found  for  it. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  way  of 
getting  money  out  of  the  United  States 
tax  free. 

One  device  which  is  becoming  ever 
more  popular  is  the  establishment  of  a 
trading  company  In  the  Bahameis.  It  Is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  set  up  such  an 
or;:anization  and  costs  only  about  $550. 
One  may  start  small.  In  fact,  a  well 
known  CPA  who  consults  and  advises  in 
this  field  states  that  you  should  "have  a 
desk  in  .some  oflTice  at  first  rather  than 
an  oflice  of  your  own,  and  a  part-time 
girl  to  handle  all  the  clerical  work.  In- 
voices, and  so  on." 

So.  with  the  outlay  of  capital  of  $550, 
the  rental  of  desk  space  and  the  hiring 
of  a  part-time  giri  and  a  traveling  sales- 
man, you  are  in  business.  The  salesman 
takes  an  order  on  behalf  of  the  Bahamas 
dummy  corporation.  The  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States,  who  owns  this 
dummy  corporation,  then  sells  the  ma- 
chinery to  the  Bahamas  company,  which 
in  turn  sells  it  to  the  foreign  customer. 
The  prices  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
manufacturer  m  the  United  States  shows 
little  profit  on  the  transaction,  most  of 
the  profit  winding  up  in  the  dummy 
corporation  in  the  Bahamas,  with  no 
U  S  tax  ever  having  been  paid  on  this 
profit. 

Still  a  third  scheme  designed  to  get 
profits  outside  the  blanket  of  the  U.S. 
tax  is  to  set  up  a  purchasing  company 
in.  let  us  say,  Panama. 

This  purchasing  company  may  be 
owned  by  a  large  retail  grocery  chain  in 
the  United  States,  or  a  large  food  proces- 
sor. Tiie  uummy  purchasing  company 
will  purchase  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
food  and  fiber  products  outside  the 
United  States  at  world  market  prices. 
This  company  will  then  mark  up  the 
prices  when  it  resells  the  products  to  its 
parent  U.S.  corporation.  The  profit 
which  the  U.S.  company  would  otherwise 
make  on  its  final  ssiles  is  thus  reduced, 
and  the  real  profit  on  the  total  transac- 
tion remains,  to  a  large  extent.  In  Pana- 
ma, never  having  been  taxed  by  the 
United  States,  though  the  profits  are  In 
reality  earned  in  the  United  States. 

These  are  but  examples  of  schemes 
that  are  legion.  In  my  opinion,  all  such 
maneuvers  and  devices  constitute 
abuses.  Perhaps  some  can  be  stopped 
by  administrative  action.  Some  at- 
tempts at  correction  would  result  In 
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long-drawn-out  litigation.  In  many 
oases,  the  details  are  hard  to  imearth. 
So,  a  comprehensive  correction  will  re- 
quire legislation. 

So  much  for  schemes  for  getting 
money  out  of  the  United  States  tax  free. 

Of  course,  getting  profits  out  of  the 
United  States  is  not  an  objective  or  an 
«id  In  Itself.  But  once  these  profits  are 
In  a  tax  haven,  as  one  expert  in  the  field 
put  It: 

The  possibilities  are  endless  for  pyramid- 
ing tax-<leferred  profits  with  the  Bahamas 
as  a  base  of  operations. 

I  do  not  want  to  boost  the  Bahamas 
too  much.  Some  experts  are  partial  to 
Panama,  the  Netherlands  Antilles, 
Switzerland,  or  some  other  country. 
Each  haven  seems  to  have  its  own  par- 
ticular rooting  section. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  abuses 
connected  with  tax  havens,  once  tlie 
money  is  there  tax  free?  The  possi- 
bilities are  truly  endless,  but  here  are 
a  few. 

We  often  hear  tax  haven  schemes  re- 
ferred to  as  plans  for  tax  deferral.  This 
is  entirely  misleading.  A  large  portion 
of  these  funds  never  return  to  the  United 
States,  or  if  they  do  return,  come  back 
In  a  form  which  allows  them  some  tax 
advamtages. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  finance  com- 
pany which  has  a  subsidiary,  a  so-called 
reinsurance  company  in  a  tax  haven. 
When  this  company  lias  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  the  owners  can  move  in 
several  directions.  They  may  decide  to 
organize  a  finance  company  in  some  for- 
eign country.  In  this  case,  the  original 
capital  may  never  be  repatriated,  and 
thus  never  be  taxed  by  the  United 
States. 

There  may  be  a  decision  to  go  into 
real  estate  development.  In  this  case, 
the  hotel  or  apartment  house  will  be 
constructed,  purchased  or  developed 
with  this  tax-free  money,  and  this 
original  capital  may  never  be  repatriated 
and  taxed. 

Foreign  real  estate,  let  us  remember. 
Is  completely  exempt,  in  the  hands  of 
Individuals,  from  U.S.  estate  tax. 

The  owners  of  the  corporation  may 
decide  to  go  into  manufacturing.  In  this 
case,  the  tax-free  capital  wliich  has  been 
accumulated  will  go  into  buildings  and 
machinery  and  may  never  come  back  to 
the  United  States  to  be  taxed. 

I  hope  my  point  is  clear.  Those  who 
speak  of  tax  haven  operations  merely 
In  terms  of  tax  deferral,  that  is,  post- 
ponement of  a  tax  which  the  United 
States  will  get  in  due  time,  are  simply 
not  giving  the  full  facts. 

There  are  other  ways  to  use  this  tax- 
free,  tax  haven  based  money.  In  some 
Instances,  the  tax  haven  subsidiary  will 
make  a  loan  to  the  parent  U.S.  company. 
This  gives  the  parent  corporation  the 
use  of  the  tax-free  profits  for  an 
Indefinite  period.  The  IRS  has,  of 
course,  frowned  on  this  sort  of  arrange- 
ment, and,  at  least  in  some  cases,  when 
threatened  with  taxation  for  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  parent  U.S.  corporation 
merely  puts  some  of  Its  debentures  on 
the  market  at  a  ridiculously  low  yield. 
and  It  Just  so  happens  that  the  only  one 
willing  to  piu-chase  the  debentures  is  its. 


own,  foreign  tax  haven  based,  tax-free 
financed  subsidiary. 

One  other  approach  is  to  build  up  the 
net  worth  of  the  parent  U.S.  corporation 
so  the  parent  corporation  can  show  a 
better  balance  sheet.  This  enables  the 
U.S.  corporation  to  borrow  at  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  in  larger  amounts  from 
banks  or  other  legitimate  lending  insti- 
tutions here  at  home  or  abroad.  Per- 
haps tliis  would  not  be  classified  as  an 
abuse  by  some,  but  it  does  at  least  en- 
hance the  deferral  benefits.  Deferral 
begins  to  stretch  out  into  generations 
instead  of  years. 

Still  another  abuse  connected  with 
tax  havens,  after  the  tax-free  funds 
have  been  gotten  out  of  the  country,  re- 
volves around  schemes  to  convert  ordi- 
nary income  into  capital  gains  or  some 
other  form  of  income  taxable  under  our 
rather  loophole-ridden  code  at  lower 
than  ordinary  income  rates. 

One  very  simple  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  is  to  build  up  the  assets  of  one 
of  these  foreign  corporations  with  tax- 
free  funds,  then  collapse  the  corpoi-ation 
and  bring  the  funds  home  to  be  taxed 
at  the  capital  gains  rate. 

Heretofore,  the  manipulations  in  this 
area  have  been  legion.  In  a  great  many 
instances  a  holding  company  has  been 
.set  up  in  a  tax  haven  country  which,  in 
turn,  owns  or  controls  various  types  of 
operating  companies  scattered  around 
the  world.  Funds  are  shuffled  about  in- 
discriminately and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
these  manipulations. 

As  I  said  on  one  occasion  last  year, 
these  manipulations  remind  me  of  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  old  shell  game  by 
means  of  which  the  carnival  prestidigi- 
tator bilks  the  local  folk  out  of  their 
hard  earned  money.  In  this  case,  the 
US.  Treasury  is  being  bilked,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  see  this  continued  if  I  can 
help  it. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  749.  which.  If  adopted,  would  put  a 
stop  to  all  these  abuses.  That  bill, 
however,  constitutes  a  far-reaching  de- 
parture from  existing  tax  law  with  re- 
spect to  legitimate  foreign  operations  as 
well  as  these  manipulations  which  con- 
stitute unquestioned  abuse.  While  an 
overall  approach,  such  as  that  in  S.  749, 
is  being  studied,  then,  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  move  to  correct  these  indi- 
vidual abuses  when  they  can  be  identi- 
fied. The  bill  I  have  introduced  today 
will  correct  the  reinsurance  abuse.  I  am 
working  on  other  approaches  to  take 
care  of  other  abuses,  and  am  hopeful  of 
arriving  at  some  partial  solutions. 

I  shall  request  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
this  bill  so  that  the  Senate  may  be  able 
to  act  on  it  by  way  of  amendment  when 
an  appropriate  measure  comes  over 
from  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  brief  technical  explana- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and  tech- 
nical explanation  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
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The  bill  iS.  1214)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  treat 
as  income  derived  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  premiums  for  reinsur- 
ance received  by  certain  foreign  life  in- 
surance companies  from  life  insurance 
companies  subject  to  U.S.  income  tax. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  ita  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senatr  and  House  of 
Rt-preientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amt-nca  m  Congress  as.^embled  Th.it  sec- 
Uan  861  (<i»  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  I  relating  to  gross  Income  from 
(M)urces  within  the  United  States »  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  ther&i>f  -he  f  jI:  >w- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

■'(7)  Certain  premiums  for  reinsun^nre 
ceded  — Premluma  or  other  coiusideration 
arising  out  of  reinsurance  ceded  ptt^d  by  a 
life  Insurance  company  (a*  defined  in  sec 
801 1  ail.  including  a  foreUn  life  Insurance 
company  taxable  under  part  I  of  .subchap- 
ter L  of  thla  chapter,  if  such  premiums  or 
other  consideration  are  paid  U)  a  forei.<n 
life  Insurance  company  which  — 

"(A)  Is  not  tazaMe  under  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter L  of  thla  chapter,  and 

••(B)  Is  controlled  (withm  the  meaning 
of  section  304(cn  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion" 

Sec  2  Section  881  (a >  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relatini;  to  tax  on 
foreign  corporation*  not  eii^a*<ed  in  busi- 
neea  In  the  United  State*  i  is  amended  by 
inaertlnt?  after  '•premiums '  the  foUowuK 
••(including  premluma  or  other  considera- 
tion arising  out  of  reinsurance  ceded  de- 
scribed In  section  881(a)  (7ii' 

Sec  3  Section  1442  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  Ui  withholding 
oC  tax  on  foreign  corpcwations  i  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "For  purpcxses  of  this  section. 
the  term  'premiums',  as  used  in  section 
1441  (bi.  include*  premiums  or  other  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  reinsurance  ceded 
described  In  section  881  (ami 

Sec  4  The  amendments  mude  by  ihis  Ac. 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beKinning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

The  technical  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Gore  is  as  follows: 

Technical  Explan'.^tion 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  861(a) 
of  the  code,  which  defines  gross  income. 
The  effect  of  thU  amendment  is  u>  include 
In  groaa  Income  reinsurance  premiums  paid 
to  foreign  life  Insurance  companies  which 
are  controlled  by  American  corporations  of 
any  type 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  881 1  a ) 
of  the  code.  This  section  of  the  code  Im- 
poses a  30-percent  tax  on  foreign  corpora- 
tions not  engaged  In  business  in  the  United 
States  Section  2  of  this  bill  specifies  that 
"premiums."  as  defined  in  section  881 1  a), 
include  reinsurance  premiums  paid  to  for- 
eign life  Insurance  compsuiles  controlled  by 
V  3   corporations  of  any  type 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section  1442 
of  the  code  so  as  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding of  the  30-percent  Ux  m  gross  pre- 
miums paid  for  relnsxirance  purp<j6ea  to  for- 
eign life  Insurance  companies  controlled  by 
American  corporations  of  any  type 

Section  4  at  the  bill.  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  ot  nonretroactlvlty.  specifies 
that  the  amendments  made  shall  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  In  1962  ithe  taxable 
year  for  all  Ufa  Insurance  companies  begins 
on  January  1). 

The  net  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  impose  a  tax 
of  30  percent  and  provide  for  withholding 
of  that  tax,  on  the  gross  premium   paid  for 


reinsurance  to  a  foreign  life  Insurance  com- 
pany which  Is  controlled  by  an  American 
corporation  of  any  type. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  DEFt:NSE 
ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1951 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I 
introduce  for  myself,  by  request,  and  for 
Senator  Aiken  the  President  .s  bill  to 
amend  the  Battle  Act.  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  rt-fened 

This  bill  IS  the  .same  a.s  .s    1697  which 
pa-ssfd  the  Senate  on  September  ILV  1959 
Senators  will  recall  that  S   1697  had  b.-fii 
introduced    by    Senator    Kennedy    and 
Senator  Aiken 

This  bill  IS  aJ.M>  tht-  same  a.^  tti<^  bill 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
aiT  13.  1961.  by  Secretary  of  State 
Herter. 

The  fact  that  I  am  mf rcxlvu-mg  this 
bill  by  request  does  I'.ot  mean  that  I  have 
some  doubt  about  it.  I  have  consistently 
followed  the  principle,  as  chairman  of 
the  CommitUM'  on  P'oremn  Rolations. 
that  I  should  introduce  by  rfXjuest  all 
bills  which  have  originatt^l  in  the  execu- 
tive brar^ch 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanmiou.>  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  ad- 
ditional background  information  on  the 
bill  and  have  availablt-  U^e  policy  con- 
siderations which  led  th.e  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  m  1959  to  recommend 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  a  portion  of  the  committee 
report  on  the  previous  identical  bill  be 
printed  at  this  ;x>int  in  the  Record 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred : 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  por- 
tion of  the  report  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS  1215'  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Defense  As.sistance  Control  Act  of  1951. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pui. bright  'lor  him- 
self and  Mr  Aiken  i  'by  request",  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Be  If  enacted  by  th--  Sfnat''  and  House  of 
Repre'fentattres  of  t^e  I'ntted  States  of  A'nrr. 
tea  in  Cimgrest  aiffrnhled.  That  »errion  lO'i 
of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  i '22  U  S  C  161  la  i  Is 
amended  to  re^ul  as  follows 

•  Sr-c  iO"2  Responsibility  f  r  «l\lng  effe.  •_ 
to  the  pi.rpi^es  of  this  Act  shall  be  vested  in 
the  Serretitry  <jf  State  or  such  other  offlcer  .i* 
the  President  may  designafe  heriMiirtftir  re- 
ferred to  as  the    Administrator 

Sec  2  Section  303  of  title  III  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  (22  use  lenbi  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows 

Sec  303  lai  This  .\i-t  bhall  n<.t  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  furnishing  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  any  nation  or  area, 
except  the  Union  (jf  Soviet  .S<jcla!lst  Repub- 
lics and  Communi.st-held  areas  (  f  the  Far 
East,  whi-never  the  President  determines  that 
such  ass. stance  is  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  Provided .  That,  after 
terniinatlon  of  assistance  to  any  nation  as 
provided  In  sectl<.)ns  103ibi  and  203  of  this 
Act,  assl.itaiice  shall  be  resumed  to  such  na- 
tion unlv  m  accordiuice  with  section  104  of 
this  Act  The  President  .shall  immediately 
report  any  determination  made  pursuant  to 


this  subsection  with  reasons  therefor  to  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations.  Appropri- 
ations, and  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
•■|b)  The  Administrator  may.  notwlth- 
st.mdlng  the  requirements  of  the  first  pro- 
\lso  of  section  103ib)  of  this  Act.  direct  the 
(  ontliiuancc  of  assistance  to  a  cc)untry  which 
knowingly  permits  shipments  of  Items  (jtlier 
than  arms,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war. 
and  atomic  energy  materials  to  any  nation  or 
area  receiving  economic  or  tinancial  asslst- 
arne  pursuant  to  .i  determination  made  un- 
Uf-r  section  303(at    of  this  Act.'^ 

The  portion  of  the  report  presented 
by  Mr    PfLBRiCHT  is  a.s  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill  iS 
IGuT)  to  iimend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951.  rejxjrts  S  1607 
favorably  and  recommends  that  It  pass. 

1.  PirmPosE    or  the    bill 

S  1697  Would  amend  the  Mutual  Defen.se 
.A.-vsl -Stance  Control  Act  of  1951  i  the  so-called 
B.ittle  Act  I  to  strengthen  US  p<jllcy  toward 
the  Communist  bloc  and  to  encourage  and 
help  Soviet-dominated  countries  to  loosen 
their  bonds  by  making  it  ".egally  possible  to 
furnish  economic  and  financial  assistance 
I  not  military  aid  i  to  any  nation  or  area, 
p.xi  ept  the  Union  of  S«)\U-t  Socialist  Reijub- 
lic.s  and  Communis* -held  areas  of  the  Far 
East  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  .i.sslst.mce  is  ln-.[x  rtant  to  the 
security    of    the    United    Suites. 

2      BACKGROUND 

-^  1697  w.is  Introduced  on  April  15.  1959.  by 
.•SfiiHtor  Kennedy  and  Sen.itor  Aikfn  It 
hid  been  submitted  t<"i  the  .Senate  by  the 
.^ctlng  Secretary  of  State  on  April  7  and  was 
referred  U)  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

The  present  bill  is  similar  in  intent  to  the 
S'>-c,ii;ed  Kennedy  amendment  Ui  the  Battle 
Art  which  was  ct-ntalned  In  the  proj)oscd 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  a-s  reported  to 
The  Senate  by  the  fommlftee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  was  rejected  on  June  5  1958 
by  a  vote  of  4.3  yeivs  to  42  navs 

I'he  administration  supported  the  Kennedy 
amendment  last  year  until  shortly  before 
it  was  brought  to  a  vote  Dvirlng  the  de- 
bate, the  minority  leader.  Senator  Knowland, 
stated  tiiat  the  administration  favored  a 
bill  In  amend  the  Battle  Act  separate  from 
the   mut'ial    security    bill 

There  are  several  dlfTerence.s  but  not  ones 
of  substance,  between  .S  1697  and  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  of  last  year  S  1697 
lunends  .section  102  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
.A.sslsLance  Control  Act  of  1951,  to  permit 
the  President  to  assign  responsibility  for 
administering  the  act  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  such  other  officer  as  the  President 
may  designate  This  is  an  atlminlstratlve 
change  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  merely  provules  legal  recognition 
cf    the    exls'ing   situiuion 

The  definition  of  those  nations  whufi 
c.mnot  be  given  economic  and  financial  af- 
slslance  under  the  act  has  been  altered  from 
•'the  Union  of  Soviet  SKX-lallst  Republics 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea,"  con- 
tained in  the  1958  amendment  to  "the  Union 
of  S<ivlet  .S<K-lallst  Republics  and  Commu- 
nist-held areas  of   the  Far  Ea.sf  in  S    16B7 

Finally,  S  1697  authorizes  the  President  to 
furnish  economic  and  financial  assistance 
to  any  area  or  nation  except  those  cate- 
gorically denied  aid,  as  mentioned  above. 
if  he  determines  that  such  assistance  •is 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
.States  "  The  1958  amendment  had  stated 
three  very  broad  criteria  which  would  guide 
the  President  m  his  determination  as  to 
whether  assistance  to  a  nation  would 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States." 
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In  view  of  the  extensive  conslderat.oa 
given  to  this  subject  last  year  the  commit- 
tee considered  S.  1697  In  executive  session 
on  June  10.  1959.  and  ordered  the  blU 
fiivorably  reported. 

3,    POLICY    CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Ck)ntrol 
Act  became  law  on  October  26.  1961.  It  has 
never  been  amended.  While  there  had  been 
considerable  sentiment  for  such  a  law  before 
1951.  the  immediate  stimulus  for  this  legls- 
l.ition  came  from  the  Korean  war  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  It.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  engaged  In  mili- 
tary conflict  with  Communist  countries. 
there  was  strong  feeling  against  trading  be- 
tween oiu-  aUles  and  such  countries  In  any 
Items   which   might  have   a  strategic  value. 

The  Battle  Act  was  an  important  defenslTS 
mei\sure  Intended  to  deny  supplies  to  our 
military  opponents.  Since  Items  shipped  to 
any  nation  under  the  Influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  could  eventually  be  of  some  military 
use  to  our  opponents,  the  Battle  Act  mads 
no  dlstlncUon  among  the  countries  ki  ths 
CommunUt  bloc. 

Indeed,  in  1951.  the  worst  of  the  Stalinist 
period,  this  division  of  the  world  into  two 
absolute  caleKorles — those  nations  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  those 
not-  may  well  have  reflected  the  prevailing 
situation. 

Tliere  have  been  a  number  of  significant 
developments  In  the  last  8  years,  however, 
which  have  had  a  fragmenting  effect  upon 
the  monolithic  facade  of  the  Communist 
bloc  Communist  China  has  emerged  as  » 
slgnlflcant  power  within  the  bloc.  The  ex- 
plosion In  Hungary  In  the  fall  of  1956.  when 
the  Soviet  Union  had  to  employ  Its  military 
forces  to  put  down  a  spontaneous  popular 
rebellion  against  Its  rule,  clearly  demon- 
strated the  Ineffectiveness  of  CommunUt  In- 
doctrlnstlon  among  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  manifested  a  deep  national  re- 
sentment against  alien  rule.  The  hostility  of 
the  Polish  people  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
which  resulted  In  the  Oomulka  regime  in 
1956  was  also  a  manifestation  of  fissures  in 
the  bloc.  While  under  Gomulka.  Poland  has 
followed  a  more  Independent  course  than 
other  Eastern  European  countries,  the  regime 
Is  no  less  a  Communist  one.  Moscow  has  ap- 
parently been  unable  to  wipe  out  many  fea- 
tures In  Poland  which  It  must  find  very 
annoying. 

On  the  basis  of  the  history  of  the  past  • 
years.  It  Is  clear  that  there  Is  not  a  sameness. 
a  onene^  about  every  Communist  country. 
Popular  feeling,  national  pride,  economic 
considerations,  geographic  location,  the  de- 
gree of  Ideological  Indoctrination,  and  the 
extent  of  contact  with  the  West  are  some  of 
the  factors  that  differentiate  the  various 
Communist  nations. 

Today,  as  In  1961.  Uie  BatUe  Act  Is  stiU  A 
necessary  defensive  meacure  to  deny  stra- 
tegic Items  to  the  Communist  bloc.  In  its 
present  form,  however,  it  unduly  restricts 
the  ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  use- 
ful actions  In  the  complex  struggle  with 
world  communism,  llie  Soviet  Union  has 
many  problems  In  keeping  the  bloc  together; 
but,  at  present  It  need  not  worry  ssriotialy 
that  the  United  States  wUl  compound  thsns 
by  offering  assistance  to  any  nation  wanting 
to  loosen  Its  bonds  with  Moscow.  At  a  tlma 
when  the  West  Is  vitally  concerned  about 
Soviet  efforts  to  economically  penetrate  na- 
tions In  the  free  world,  the  Battle  Act.  in  its 
present  form,  deprives  our  foreign  policy  of 
this  Important  econoailc  weapon. 

The  United  States  In  spending  large  sums 
of  money  to  make  contact  (Indirectly)  with 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  by,  for  as- 
ample,  our  oversea  Information  program. 
However,  the  Oovernment  Is  legally  unable 
(except  for  the  limited  avenue  open  to  the 
Preeidant  through  hie  extraordinary  powen 


under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954)  to 
employ  economic  assistance,  a  potentially 
fruitful  means  of  Influencing  developments 
within  the  Soviet  bloc. 

As  an  argument  against  this  amendment, 
it  has  been  ssserted  that  by  granting  assist- 
ance to  a  country  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime  we  shall  only  aid  that  regime  and 
discourage  the  non-Communist  population. 
This  is  a  double-edged  argument,  for  it  is 
most  probable  that  In  certain  circumstances, 
the  absence  of  support  from  the  free  world 
In  a  nation's  attempt  to  loosen  its  bonds 
from  Moscow  would  convince  the  people  of 
the  futility  of  the  effort.  Aid  to  Commu- 
nist satellites  In  many  circumstances  Is  In- 
appropriate, but  It  is  a  vital  requisite  of  our 
foreign  policy  that  the  President  be  In  a 
position  to  assist  a  nation  in  Its  efforts  to 
gain  political,  economic,  and  social  freedom 
when  such  assistance  is  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  As  evidenced 
by  the  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1956,  events 
can  move  rapidly  in  the  Coramvinist  bloc,  and 
the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  take 
appropriate  action. 

4.    WHAT  THC  BOX  DOES 

This  bill  provides  no  money  for  assistance 
to  any  nation,  nor  does  It  direct  or  urge  the 
President  to  provide  aid  to  any  nation.  It 
simply  makes  a  change  in  the  Battle  Act 
allowing  the  President  to  extend  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  certain  Commu- 
nist satellite  nations  If  he  deems  it  impor- 
tant to  the  national  security.  In  no  case 
does  It  allow  the  furnishing  of  military 
equipment. 

Section  303  of  the  act  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide, In  subsection  (a) ,  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  economic  or  financial 
assistance  to  any  nation  or  area,  except  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Com- 
munist-held areas  of  the  Far  East,  is  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  shall 
not  be  a  bar  to  such  assistance.  The  amend- 
ment requires  the  President  to  report  Imme- 
diately any  determination  made  pursuant  to 
this  new  subsection  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

New  section  303(b)  deals  with  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  nations  of  the  free 
world  wlilch  trade  with  nations  receiving 
economic  or  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  subsection  303(a) 
discussed  above.  Under  existing  law  all 
military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  to 
a  free  nation  must  be  cut  off  if  It  makes 
shipments  of  Items  of  strategic  significance — 
other  than  arms,  ammunition,  Implements  of 
war,  and  atomic  energy  materials — to  nations 
under  the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
provided  that  the  President  can  continue 
assistance  to  free  nations  under  such  cir- 
cumstances if  he  determines  that  cessation 
of  aid  to  such  free  nations  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
New  section  S03(b)  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Battle  Act  to  make  a 
similar  determination  in  the  case  of  ship- 
ments by  free  nations  of  strategic  items — 
other  than  arms,  ammunitions,  Implements 
of  war,  and  atomic  energy  materials — to  any 
nation  receiving  economic  or  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  The 
committee  expects  that  the  Administrator 
•Witt  report  to  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  when  he  takes  such  action. 

The  committee  is.  of  course,  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  assistance  has  been  extended 
to  Poland  through  the  President's  use  of  his 
special  authority  under  section  451  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
However,  the  restrictions  and  limitations  on 
the  type  of  aid  and  the  methods  of  pro- 
TUUag  it  have  hindered  its  most  effective 
use.  Tills  amendment  to  the  Battle  Act 
WDOld  permit  a  rapid  and  flexible  application 
of  assistance,  such  as  tiirough  Export- Import 
Baak  loans  or  loans  of  local  currency  jnx)- 


ceeds  from  sales  of  surplus  agrlcultvu-al  com- 
modities under  Public  Law  480,  whenever  an 
opportune  situation  arose.  It  would  al£0 
have  a  beneficial  psychological  effect  on  any 
nation  which  desires  to  gain  more  Independ- 
ence and  freedom,  for  It  would  know  that 
the  US.  Government  was  In  a  legal  position 
to  help  out. 

5.    COMMITTEX     RECOMMZMOATION 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance ol  the  policy  change  which  vmder- 
lies  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  It  belie\-es  that  any  risks  Involved  in 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  far  out- 
weighed by  the  opportunities  It  opens  to  as- 
sist Communist-dominated  nations  peace- 
fully to  gain  greater  independence  of  action. 
The  committee  urges  the  approval  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senate. 


PENALTY  FOR  GIVING  FALSE 
INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO 
ALLEGED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  growing  number  of  false  bomb  re- 
port-s  on  aircraft. 

This  problem  has  vexed  the  aircraft 
industry  for  some  years,  but  instead  of 
improving  the  situation  is  app>arently 
worsening. 

In  both  tl'C  S.Sth  and  86th  Congresses 
I  introduced  bills  which  would  have  in- 
creased to  a  felony  the  charge  against 
one  who  is  guilty  of  a  bomb  hoax  on 
the  theory  that  a  more  severe  penalty 
would  be  an  added  deterrent  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  pen>etrate  such  a 
hoax. 

I  am  very  happy  to  learn  that  the 
present  administration  is  also  of  the 
view  that  the  existing  penalty  is  not  suf- 
ficiently severe. 

Yesterday  the  Attorney  General  an- 
nounced that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that 
those  who  willfully  perpetrate  a  bomb 
hoax  should  be  subjected  to  a  felony 
charge  and  punished  accordingly. 

He  felt,  however,  that  there  should 
be  some  distinction  between  the  willful 
actor  and  the  jokester  who  merely 
makes  a  chance  remark  to  a  stewardess 
as  often  happens.  I  quite  agree.  There- 
fore, I  have  redrafted  my  bill  with  that 
in  mind  and  desire  to  introduce  it  now. 

My  bill,  as  now  written,  will  make  the 
mere  imparting  of  false  information  re- 
lative to  an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt 
to  destroy  aircraft  a  misdemeanor  with 
a  maximum  penalty  presently  provided 
in  the  law  of  $1,000  fine  or  1  year  or  both. 

The  violator  who  acts  willfully  would 
be  liable  to  a  felony  prosecution  with 
maximum  penalties  of  $5,000  fine  or  5 
years  in  jail  or  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indeed  happy  that 
the  administration  agtrees  with  me  that 
an  Increase  in  penalty  is  imperative.  I 
hope  the  committee  will  give  early  atten- 
tion to  my  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1220)  increasing  the  pen- 
alty for  the  imparting  of  false  informa- 
tion relative  to  an  attempt  or  alleged 
attempt  to  destroy  aircraft,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Butler,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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REGULATION    OP   EAVESDROPPING 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  In  a 
significant  decision  In  the  field  of  eaves- 
dropping, the  Supreme  Court  held  yes- 
terday that  it  Is  unconstitutional  for  the 
police  to  use  a  spike  mike  to  listen  in  on 
a  conversation.  In  a  previous  case,  the 
Court  has  held  that  no  constitutional 
rights  were  affected  by  the  use  of  a 
det  ctaphone  for  this  same  purpose.  In 
the  Court's  view,  the  critical  factor  in 
such  cases  is  whether  the  listening  device 
physically  intrudes  onto  the  premises 
involved. 

I  do  not  care  to  appear  to  be  critical 
of  the  Court's  opinion,  because  I  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  which  con- 
front any  effort  to  shape  a  rational  ap- 
proach to  the  subject  of  eavesdropping 
But  as  a  legislator.  I  have  the  definite 
view  that  the  probl«ns  raised  by  these 
new  and  incredible  electronic  listening 
devices  are  not  going  to  be  satisfactor- 
ily resolved  on  the  basis  of  old  common 
law  concepts  of  trespass.  A  citizen's 
right  of  privacy  Is  Invaded  to  the  same 
degree,  in  my  opinion,  whether  the  in- 
vading object  Is  placed  against  a  party 
wall — which  has  been  held  to  be  legal — 
or  is  protruded  a  fraction  of  an  inch  into 
the  citizen's  premises — which  yester- 
day's decision  8a>'S  is  illegal. 

It  is  just  as  unwise  to  permit  the  use 
of  detectaphones  without  any  restraints 
whatever,  as  it  Is  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
spike  mikes  without  any  exceptions 
whatever.  Armed  with  a  search  war- 
rant, the  police  can  invade  a  citizen's 
home  for  evidence  of  crime  and  can  even 
empty  the  subjects  pants  pockets  if  nec- 
essary. A  man's  conversations,  if  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  they  will 
provide  evidence  of  a  crime,  are  entitled 
to  no  more  or  less  sanctity. 

My  position  Is  that  all  forms  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  are  comparable  to 
searches  and  seizures  and  should  be  sub- 
jected to  controls  similar  to  those  appli- 
cable to  other  searches  and  seizures  un- 
der the  fourth  sunendment.  Basically, 
this  requires  the  supervision  of  such 
activities  by  a  court  with  the  power  to 
issue  or  deny  search  warrants. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  efforts  to  modernize  the 
criminal  laws  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  eavesdropping.  This  is  one  area  in 
which  there  has  been  a  huge  gap  on  the 
Federal  level.  The  unrealistic  distinc- 
tions of  the  Court  are  the  direct  result 
of  Congress"  own  neglect  of  this  prob- 
lem which  is  now  fully  upon  us. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  eavesdropping  bill  designed 
to  close  this  gap.  I  do  not  contend  that 
this  bill  represents  a  final  solution  to  the 
problem,  but  I  offer  it  in  an  effort  to  spur 
consideration  of  the  subject.  The  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  compiled  ex- 
cellent material  on  this  problem.  I  hope 
that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  give  atten- 
tion to  specific  leglalative  proposals,  such 
as  this  one  I  offer  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
to  regulate  eavesdropping,  and  I  ask  that 
It  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  iS.  12'21>.  to  regulate  eaves- 
dropping and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  KcAriNC,  wa.s  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee or.  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  pnnte<l  in  the  Reloru.  as  follows; 

Be  It  enicted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprrsentatiie'i  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congre-is  a<f»''nb/»'d.  That  pari  I 
of  title  IK  of  the  Unit«l  States  Code  i.s 
amended  by  adding  thereto  ii  new  chapter 

•CHAPTtX   28        EAVEbDROPPING 

••S«c 

■570  Definitions 

"571  Eavesdropping  prohibited 

'5T2  P(>sae:isi')n     of      eavesdropping     iii.strii- 

me.Tts 

'  b7:i  Ex  parte  iTder  f.)r  eavesdropping 

■574  AdmL<albillty  of  evidence 

"575  Exceptions 

■  576  Duty  Uj  rep'>rl  vloUtloiLS. 

i  570    Definitions 

As  used  in  this  oh.ipter  — 

■  I  1  >  'Eavesdropping  refers  to  a  situation 
tn  which  a  jjerson  — 

lai  not  a  sender  or  receiver  of  a  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  communication  willfully 
and  by  me  ins  of  instrument  overhears  or 
records  a  tclephi>ne  ■  ir  telegraph  c^imnuini- 
catlon  or  ald.s  auth'  rlv-e.s  employs  pro- 
cures (jr  pe-mits  another  to  do  so  without 
the  consent  of  either  a  sender  or  receiver 
there<;)f;  or 

"(b»  not  present  during  a  conversation 
or  discussion  willfully  and  by  means  of  in- 
strument o\  erhears  or  records  such  conver- 
sation or  dlscu-salon,  or  aids,  authorizes, 
employs,  pr  K-ures  or  permits  another  to  do 
s<j.  without  the  consent  nf  the  party  to  such 
conversation  or  discussion,    or 

"ici  who  not  a  member  of  a  Jury,  re- 
cords or  lls:ens  to  by  means  of  Instrument 
the  deiiber  itmns  of  a  Jury  or  whu  aids, 
authorizes,  employs  procures  or  f>ermits  an- 
other to  do  so 

"(2»  Person'  means  any  individual  part- 
nership. Corporation  or  association  Includ- 
ing the  subAcriber  to  any  telephone  or  tele- 
graph service  invuUed  but  excluding  any 
law  enforci'ment  officer  while  acting  law- 
fully and  In  his  official  capacity  in  the  In- 
vestigation, detection,  or  pro6ecutlc>n  of 
crime 

"(3>  'Instrument  meaxis  any  devue.  con- 
trivance, machine,  (jr  apparatus  or  part 
thereof  designed  or  used  for  acoustical  de- 
tection including  but  not  limited  to  wiretap- 
ping equipment,  microphones,  detecta- 
phones. spike  mikes,  dictaphones,  radio 
transmitters,   and   recorders 

'5  571    Eavesdropping  prohibited 

"A  persoi  who  engages  in  eavesdropping  -- 

"(1»  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  or  i><>ssession  of  the  United 
States:  or 

"i2i  for  the  purjxxse  of  aiding  or  abetting 
or  perpetrating  any  Federal  offense,   or 

"\3)  where  the  conversation  dlscus.slon. 
or  commurilcatlon  overhe.ird  >,ir  recorded  Is 
by  wire  or  radio,  or 

"i4)  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  any  activity  under  Fed- 
eral regulation;  or 

"i5l  where  the  inform. ition  overheard  or 
recorded  U  U>  t)e  transnU'ted  In  interstate 
commerce  or  outside  the  United  States,  or 

■|6)  where  the  instrument  employed  to 
overhear  or  record  the  conversation,  discus- 
sion, or  communication  utilizes  or  Involves 
facilities  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5  000  or  im- 
prisoned fiot  more  than  one  year  and  a  day, 
or  both . 


(  iT'J  Po.s.se&,-l on  of  eavesdropping  Instru- 
ments 
A  person  who  has  In  his  possession  any 
eavesdropping  instrument  under  clrcum- 
stance.s  evincing  an  intent  to  use  or  employ 
or  allow  the  .siune  to  be  used  or  employed 
lor  unlawful  eavesdropping  under  .section 
571  of  this  chapter,  or  knowing  the  same 
t.o  be  so  used,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1  (HXJ  or  impriMined  for  not  more  than  six 
months  1  ir  both 

"$.t7:j    Ex    parte   order   for   eavesdropping 

'  (  1  I  An  ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping 
in.iy  be  issued  by  any  Judge  of  any  United 
■suates  Court  of  Appeals  or  a  United  Slates 
Di.sirirt  Court  or  any  Judge  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  DLsirlct  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  upon  oath  or  afflrmation 
of  an  authorized  agent  of  any  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agency  that  there  Is  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  evidence  of  Federal 
crime  may  be  thus  obtained  and  (particularly 
describing  the  person  or  persons  whose  com- 
nuinications.  conversations,  or  dLscussions 
are  t<>  be  overheard  or  recorded  and  the  pur- 
fx3.se  there<jf  and.  in  the  case  of  a  telegraphic 
or  telephonic  ctjinmunication  identifying  the 
particular  telephone  number  or  telegraph 
line  involved  In  connection  with  the  issu- 
ance of  such  an  order  the  Judge  may  exanUne 
on  (jath  the  applicant  and  any  other  wit- 
ness he  may  pri>duce  and  shall  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  existence  of  reast^nable  grounds 
for  the  framing  of  such  application  Any 
such  order  shall  be  etTective  for  the  time 
specified  therein  but  not  for  a  period  of 
more  th.m  two  months  unless  extended  or 
renewed  by  the  Judge  who  signed  and  Issued 
the  original  order  ujxin  satisfying  himself 
that  such  extension  or  renewal  Is  In  the 
public  interest  Any  such  order  together 
with  the  papers  ujxin  which  the  applica- 
tU)n  was  based  shall  be  delivered  to  and 
retained  by  the  applicant  as  authority  for 
the  eavesdropping  authorized  therein  A 
true  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  retained  in 
his  po6»es.><ion  bv  the  Judge  Issuing  the  .same, 
and,  in  the  event  of  the  denial  of  an  applica- 
tion for  such  an  order,  a  true  copy  of  the 
papers  upon  which  the  application  was 
based  shall  in  like  manner  be  retained  by 
the  Judge  denyiiig  the  .vime 

(2)  Orders  for  eavesdropping  must  be 
obtained  before  the  eavesdropping  com- 
mences, except  as  hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion provided  A  law  enforcement  oCBcer 
may  eavesdrop  without  a  court  order  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  this  section  only  when  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  (ai  that 
evidence  of  crime  may  be  thus  obtained, 
and  (bi  that  in  order  to  obtain  such  evi- 
dence time  does  not  permit  an  application  to 
be  made  for  such  a  court  order  before  such 
eavesdropping  must  commence  In  any 
such  Ciuse  an  application  for  a  court  order 
pursuant  to  this  section  must  be  made 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  eaves- 
dropping Commenced  In  computing  said 
twenty-four-hour  period,  legal  holidays  shall 
not  be  considered  The  application  for  such 
a  court  order  must  contain.  In  addition  to 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  section, 
the  time  when  such  eavesdropping  com- 
menced If  such  application  Is  granted,  the 
order  shall  be  made  effective  from  the  time 
the  eavefidmiiplnf?  commenced  If  the  appli- 
cation is  denied  the  eavesdropping  must 
cease  immediately 

"(3)  Except  in  any  trial,  hearing,  or  other 
proceeding  a  {>erson  who  willfully  discloses 
to  any  pers<jn  other  than  a  carrier  whose 
facilities  are  Involved,  or  other  authorized 
agent  of  any  law  enforcement  agency,  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  application  for. 
the  granting  or  denial  of  orders  for  eaves- 
dropping or  the  identity  of  the  person  or 
persons  whose  communications,  conversa- 
tliins,   or   discussions   are  the   subject  of  an 
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ex  i>arte  order  granted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  six  montbs,  or 
both, 
"$  574.  Admissibility  of  eTidence 

"Evidence  obtained  by  any  set  In  Tlolatlon 
of  this  chapter,  and  evidence  obtained 
through  or  resulting  from  Information  ob- 
tained by  any  such  act,  shall  be  inadmis- 
sible for  any  purpose  in  any  civil  action,  pro- 
ceeding or  hearing:  provided,  however.  That 
any  such  evidence  shall  be  admissible  In 
any  disciplinary  trial  or  hearing  or  any 
administrative  actlom,  proceeding  or  hear- 
ing conducted  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  govern- 
mental agency. 
"5  575.  Exceptions 

"(1)  Nothing  contiiined  In  this  chap- 
ter shall  prohibit  eavesdropping  by  any  law 
enforcement  ofBcer  or  agency  of  jmy  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the 
introduction  In  any  court  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  such  eavef^dropplng,  where  the 
eavesdropping  has  been  authorized  by  a 
court  of  such  State  upon  a  determination 
that  reasonable  grour.ds  existed  for  belief 
that  such  interception  might  disclose  evi- 
dence of  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

"(2)  There  may  be  Introduced  In  any 
coiu-t  of  the  United  States  evidence  relating 
to  the  existence,  contents,  substance,  pur- 
port, effect,  or  meaning  of  any  communica- 
tion by  wire  or  radio  which  has  been  Inter- 
cepted by  any  law  enforcement  officer  or 
agency  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  where  the  Interception  of  such  com- 
munication was  authorized  by  a  court  of 
such  State  and  upon  a  determination  that 
reasonable  grounds  existed  for  belief  that 
such  Interception  might  disclose  evidence  of 
the  commission  of  a  crime. 

"(3)  Information  obtained  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter  by  any  author- 
ized agent  of  any  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency  through  or  as  a  result  of  the  Inter- 
ception of  any  communication  by  wire  or 
radio  upon  the  express  written  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
in  the  course  of  any  Investigation  of  any 
Federal  offense  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  606  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  19t4  (48  SUt.  IIOS)  be 
deemed  admissible,  in  evidence  in  any  crim- 
inal proceedings. 
"(676.  Duty  to  report  violations 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  Communications  Act  of  1034 
(48  Stat.  1103)  to  report  to  the  law-en- 
forcement agency  having  Jurisdiction,  any 
Information  coming  to  his  attention  with 
regard  to  violations  of  this  chapter.  Any 
willful  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $600." 

Sec.  2.  The  proviso  contained  in  section 
605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48 
Stat.  1103)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Interception,  receiving,  divulging,  pub- 
lishing, or  utilizing  the  contents  of  (a)  any 
radio  communication  broadcast  or  trans- 
mitted by  amateurs  or  others  for  the  xise  of 
the  general  public  or  relating  to  ships  in 
distress,  or  (b)  any  eavesdropping  by  any 
person  In  accordance  with  chapter  28  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  3.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  1064),  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

"i  223.  Authorized  Interceptions 

"All  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  are  hereby  authorized  to  permit 
eavesdropping  by  any  person  in  accordance 
with  chapter  26  at  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code." 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  cir- 
cumstance shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and  the  ap- 
plicability of  such  provision  to  other  circiun- 
stances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


PENSIONS  FOR  HOLDERS  OP  CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  provide  that  the 
holders  of  the  Gongressional  Medal  of 
Honor  shall  receive  $100  a  month,  pay- 
able at  any  age  and  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  holder  of  the  medal 
Is  on  active  duty.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  one  which  I  offered  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, S.  2422. 

I  was  most  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  approved  an 
identical  bUl,  H.R.  845. 

Under  the  present  law,  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  receive 
$10  monthly  but  only  if  they  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older  and  have  been  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service.  The  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  as  introduced 
by  me  today  would  increase  the  monthly 
pension  from  $10  to  $100  and  remove  the 
age  limitation,  as  well  as  make  such  pay- 
ments available  to  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  holders  who  are  still  on  active 
duty. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  House  passed 
an  Identical  measure  and  the  Senate 
passed  the  bill  but  only  after  modifying 
it  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  those  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  62  and  had  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service. 
The  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill  were  not 
resolved  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion and  so  no  legislation  was  finally 
enacted  into  law.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Congress  will  pass  this  legislation 
without  modification. 

•nie  House  Veterans'  AITairs  Commit- 
tee has  foimd  that  in  some  cases  holders 
of  our  Nation's  highest  award  are  in 
destitute  circumstances  and  several  have 
had  to  go  on  relief  or  apply  for  welfare 
payments.  A  holder  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  deserves  much 
more  than  this. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  only 
those  men  who  have  left  the  service 
should  be  eligible  to  receive  the  montlily 
payments  attached  to  this  award.  This 
provision  should  also  apply  to  those  men 
who  have  not  only  given  conspicuous 
service  in  the  past,  but  who  still  continue 
to  serve. 

Great  Britain's  Victoria  Cross  and  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor's  Grand  Croix 
both  carry  more  total  benefits  than  the 
American  award.  In  Russia,  the  holder 
of  the  highest  military  award  is  called 
a  hero  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  given 
free  rides  on  buses  and  streetcars.  Shall 
we  value  courage  less  than  they? 

The  additional  cost  of  this  bill  would 
be  very  little.  As  of  December  31,  1960. 
there  were  only  297  living  recipients  of 
this  highest  honor.  These  payments 
would  never  become  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayer,  and  in  future  years  a  decrease 
in  total  pasrments  would  be  expected. 

This  is  a  modest  reward  for  those  who 
have  served  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  and  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
restricted  to  a  few.  We  can  never  re  ally 
repay  the  debt  we  owe  these  men,  but  we 
must  try. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  bill  will 

be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1224)   to  amend  title  38. 

United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rate 


of  special  pension  payable  to  certain  per- 
sons awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HxnKPHREY,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE  UNDER  THE 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  year  the  Congress  after  extensive 
consideration  wrote  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  the  so-called  Kerr-Mills  plan 
to  provide  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
to  enable  them  to  establish  medical 
assistance  programs  for  older  citizens 
who  are  not  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance but  whose  income  and  resovirces 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  nec- 
essary medical  services. 

I  joined  in  supporting  this  plan  al- 
though I  was  disappointed  that  a 
broader  program  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  aged  by  way  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system  was  not  accepted. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  medical 
care  plan  as  offered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  cosponsored  by  both  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy] and  myself,  would  have  provided 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care  plus 
visiting  home  service  in  the  home  to 
those  68  or  over  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity. Unlike  the  Kerr-Mills  plan,  our 
proposal  did  not  require  any  means  test. 
No  person  would  have  to  prove  to  the 
establishment  of  a  State  board  or  in- 
spector that  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  his  medical  needs.  Medi- 
cal care  would  be  provided,  under  the 
Anderson-McCarthy-Humphrey  plan,  as 
a  matter  of  right — not  on  the  basis  of 
charity. 

One  of  the  favorite  arguments  of  those 
who  oppose  the  Forand-type  legislation 
is  that  it  is  a  compulsory  program.  It 
is  argued  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  State 
to  force  wage  earners  to  come  under  a 
medical  care  program  and  to  pay  an  ad- 
ditional tax  during  their  working  years 
to  finance  it.  Interestingly  enough,  de- 
spite the  frequency  with  which  we  hear 
tliis  argument,  I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
one in  the  Congress  has  made  a  serious 
effort  to  make  the  Social  Security  Act 
into  a  voluntary  program.  Apparently 
the  Social  Security  Act  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  American  wage  earners  to  be 
a  burdensome  infringement  on  their 
freedom.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  of 
the  distinct  impression  that  working  men 
and  women  feel  that  the  social  security 
system,  rather  than  restricting  their 
freedom,  has  immeasurably  contributed 
to  it — freedom  from  fear  of  an  old  age 
spent  in  poverty  and  destitution,  freedom 
from  fear  of  leaving  a  wife  and  children 
without  funds  to  meet  the  basic  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

I  have  been  rather  amazed  that  those 
who  argue  that  medical  care  for  the  aged 
by  way  of  the  social  security  system  is  an 
encroachment  on  individual  freedom  do 
not  express  concern  over  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  we  passed  last  year  con- 
tains no  provision  to  assure  to  our  older 
citizens  that  they  may  be  free  to  choose 
the  hospital  or  nursing  home  or  doctor 
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or  pharmacist  of  their  own  choice. 
There  Is  nothinc  in  the  present  law  to 
prevent  a  State  from  aettlng  up  a  medi- 
cal care  for  the  seed  program  requiring 
beneficiaries  to  go  only  to  certain  hospi- 
tals or  nursing  homes,  or  to  only  certain 
physicians  or  dentists  or  druggists. 
There  is  nothinc  in  the  act — as  a  matter 
of  fact — which  prevents  a  State  if  it  so 
desires  from  setting  up  a  system  whereby 
older  citizens  would  be  required  to  go 
only  to  State  hospitals,  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  dispensaries,  and  to  doctors  em- 
ployed by  the  State.  In  fact,  the  present 
law  would  permit  a  complete  system  of 
socialized  medicine. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  in  so- 
cialized medicine,  and  I  know  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  does.  I  deplore  the 
thought  of  the  Ooremment  taking  over 
medicine,  of  it  running  the  system  from 
stem  to  stem,  of  dictating  to  people 
what  hospital  they  must  go  to  and  what 
doctor  they  mtist  see  and  what  druggist 
they  must  get  their  prescription  from. 
But,  I  repeat,  the  law  we  passed  last 
year  did  inadvertently  give  the  States 
such  power  if  they  should  care  to  exer- 
cise it. 

I.  therefore,  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to 
make  It  clear  that  no  State  can  set  up 
a  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  which  would  deny  the  right  to  se- 
lect one's  own  hospital,  nursing  home, 
doctor,  or  druggist. 

My  bill  makes  It  clear  that  If  a  State 
establishes  a  medical  care  for  the  aged 
program — in  accordance  with  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year — it  cannot  preclude  by 
statute  or  by  regtilatlon  any  eligible 
older  person  from  choosing  a  licensed 
provider  of  care  and  services  of  his  own 
choice. 

My  bill  would  assure  that  recipients  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  are  given 
the  same  freedom  of  choice  as  enjoyed 
by  older  citizens  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  costs  of  medical  care 
through  their  own  income  and  resources. 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  respect  and  assiire  the  dig- 
nity of  our  older  eitizens — regardless  of 
their  financial  position.  The  criteria  for 
the  maruier  in  which  the  Government 
treats  its  older  citizens  should  not  be 
the  length  of  their  purse. 

I  would  call  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing this  freedom  of  choice  concept 
In  medical  care  programs.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Every  governmental  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  age<l  should  embody  a 
provision  granting  beneficiaries  full  freedom 
In  choosing  a  physician,  dentist,  hospital, 
nursing  home,  dispenser  of  prescription 
medications,  or  other  provider  of  health 
servlcee. 

PBKarmiFTiCN  sex  vices 

My  second  amendment  would  substi- 
tute in  section  6  of  the  act,  in  which  are 
enumerated  the  types  of  care  and  serv- 
ices which  m&y  be  made  available  by  the 
States  under  the  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  program,  for  the  phrase  "pre- 
scribed drugs"  the  phrase  "prescription 
services,"  and  "prescription  services" 
would  be  defined  to  mean — 

Drugs  prescribed  by  a  physician  and  com- 
pounded or  dispeneed  by   an   Individual   li- 


censed   by     law    to    compourd    or    dlsper.ie 
prescription  drugs 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amtndmcut 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  when  a  person 
obtains  prescribed  drugs  he  is  obtaining 
not  merely  a  commodity  but  the  service.s 
of  a  highly  trained  and  profe^slonaI 
pharmacist. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  recoi;nize  the  service 
which  t^ie  pharmaceutical  profe.s.siun 
renders  to  society.  A  pharmacist  di>os 
not  merely  sell  a  commodity — rather  ho 
is  performing;  a  service  in  the  preparation 
of  drugs  as  are  prescribed  by  physician.s 
Compounding  of  such  prescribed  dru^s 
can  be  done  by  a  pharmacist  only  after 
he  has  completed  a  long  and  arduous 
course  of  study  at  a  reco^jnued  college  of 
pharmacy  and  only  after  he  lias  pivsi.«-d  a 
rigid  exiimination  as  required  by  the 
State  before  a  licen.se  is  issued  to  practice 
his  profession. 

Pharmacists  are  understandably  proud 
of  the  professional  services  they  render, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  only  fittinii 
that  we  indicate  recognition  of  such 
services. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1225  >  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  assure 
freedom  of  choice  of  physicians  and 
other  providers  of  medical  services  by 
individuals  who  are  recipients  of  assist- 
ance under  State  programs  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  a^'ed  established  pur- 
suant to  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr 
Humphrky,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BQ.«H  Mr  President,  I  Intro- 
duce thn'e  bills:  to  authorize  the  grant- 
in?  of  national  defense  scholarships :  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  extend  for  5  years  certain  of  its 
provLsion.s;  and  to  Increase  the  college 
housing  loan  authorization,  and  ask  that 
they  be  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  an- 
nouncement I  have  made  concerning 
the  bills  may  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  that  the  text  of  the 
bills  mav  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  announcement 

The  VICE  PRF,SIDENT.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  an- 
nouncemrnt  and  bills  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  annorincempnt;  presented  by  Mr 
BiTsit  is  as  follows 

AjOnUNCIMSNT     BT      SiNATOR     BfSH 

W.\SHtMGTON.  M.irch  7  -  U  .S  Senator  Pats- 
coTT  Bush  Introduced  t<>day  a  b!!l  author- 
izing the  granting  of  national  dpfen.se  schol- 
arships fo  wlnnrrs  of  competitive  examina- 
tions for  high  school  graduates  In  the  several 
States. 

The  8<:holar8hlp  bill  was  Included  In  a 
three-point  propram  desii^ned  to  improve  and 
Increase  opportunities  f  jr  higher  eUucatlun 
In  America  Other  pr'jp-'s.tl.s  .slnuilt.meuusly 
Introduced  by  the  C'>nnectlcut  Senat'ir  called 
for  an  exteii-sion  of  the  col!ec;e  hi)u."<ln(?  pro- 
finram,  and  for  continuation  nf  t^le  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Including  tiie  stud'Mit 
loan  program. 


Senator  Bush  s  scholarship  bill  would  au- 
l.i  irizc  .ipproprlatlima  of  S25  million  In  each 
I  ;  the  5  n-ical  years  beginning  next  July  1 
:  r  tho  aw  ird  'f  4-yiMr  college  scholarships 
'.  1  lii^h  -school  graduates  selected  by  State 
ci(ninu.';sh)ris  uti  .i  competitive  basis. 

E  uli  recipient  would  receive  a  certificate 
In  recciijnitlon  of  his  achievement  and  a 
mininuiin  of  SlOO  annuiilly.  and  additional 
suin.s  up  :  )  *C*oO  a  year  would  be  paid  to  In- 
dividuals determined  to  be  In  need  of  further 
.1.  .ust.mce  by  the  Stale  commlasluns. 

tiider  Senator  Bush  s  proposals,  the  col- 
lege housing  program,  under  which  low-In- 
terest loans  arc  made  available  for  dormi- 
torle.s  and  oilier  educational  facilities,  iuch 
.iH  c;ilettri.is  or  student  unions,  would  be  ex- 
tiT.dfd  for  8  years  The  bill  would  authorize 
anpriiprlations  of  1250  million  In  each  year 

The  bin  extending  the  National  Defense 
Kd'icatlon  .^ct  Includes  a  number  of  amend- 
ments recommended  by  a  panel  of  educa- 
tl'in.il  c  msult.m's  appointed  by  former  Sec- 
rctary  Arthur  J  Flemmlng  of  the  Depart- 
mer.t   of   Health,    Education,   and   Welfare 

A  m.ijor  provision  would  continue  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  for  5  years,  and  extend 
the  present  I:)an  forgiveness  feature  to  stu- 
de'its  who  bee  ime  teachers  In  paroclilal  and 
other  private,  nonprofit  schools  snd  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  At  present, 
loans  are  forgiven  only  for  students  who  ht- 
come  teachers  In  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary scho<.^!s  Teachers  In  parochial  and 
other  private,  nonprofit  schools  also  would 
be  made  eligible  for  stlp>enda  now  awarded 
public  school  teachers  while  attending  train- 
ing Institutes 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  Bush,  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees, 
and  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow  s : 

To  the  C  >mmlttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 

S  1226  A  bill  to  Increase  the  college  hous- 
ing loan  authorization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentattus  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nerica  in  Confess  a.isenibled. 

SfcnoN  1  Section  401(d)  of  the  Housing 
A'-t   of    lOSO   Is  amended    to  read   as  follows 

"  I  d  I  To  obtain  funds  for  loens  under 
subsection  lai  of  this  section,  the  Admln- 
tstrat'>r  may  issue  and  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  notes  and  obligations  for 
purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  Si. 675.000.000. 
which  amount  shall  be  Increased  by  such 
further  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  In  appropriation  Acts:  Provided, 
That  such  further  amounts  ■bail  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000,000  made  available  on  July  i  of 
eiich  of  the  years  1961  through  1968,  Inclu- 
sive And  provided  further.  That  the  amount 
outstanding  for  other  educational  facilities 
shall  not  exceed  •175.000,000  plus  10  per 
centum  of  all  amounts  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Act." 

Sec  2.  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  10  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '12',  per  centum". 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

S  1227  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to 
authorize  the  granting  of  national  defense 
scholarships 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  I96S  Is 
amended  by  in.sertlng  after  title  I  a  new 
title  as  follows: 

"Trrt-E    I     A       NATIONAL    DrTTNSI    SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Appropriations  authorized 
"Sec    111    There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  fur  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30.  1963.  and  for  each  of  the  five  aucceedinc 
fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $35,000,000  for  ■cholar- 
ships  to  persons  who  have  not  previously  been 
awarded  scholarships  under  this  title  and 
who  are  selected  for  award  of  such  icholar- 
ships  by  the  State  commissions  established 
in  accordance  with  section  116  of  this  title. 
In  addition  there  are  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flsciU  year  ending  June  80, 
1963,  and  for  each  of  the  eight  succeeding 
fiscal  years  such  sums  as  are  estimated  to 
be  necessary  for  making  payments  to  In- 
dividuals who  have  previously  been  awarded 
scholarships  under  thU  title.  Scholarships 
awarded  under  this  title  shall  be  known  as 
'national   defense  scholarships.' 

"j4moa*nf  of  scholarships 

'Sec  112.  (a)  Penons  awarded  scholar- 
ships under  this  title  shall  be  paid  $100  dur- 
ing each  academic  year  of  the  scholarshlpe' 
duration  as  provided  in  section  113,  and  each 
shall  be  given  an  appropriate  certlflcate  In 
recognition  of  his  achievement.  Any  such 
person  who  is  determined  by  the  State  com- 
mission. In  accordance  with  the  proTislons 
of  the  State  plan  referred  to  In  section  116 
(a)  (3),  to  need  additional  financial  assist- 
ance to  continue  his  education  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  educstlon.  shall  be  paid 
an  additional  amount,  not  to  exceed  iOOO, 
during  each  such  year  based  on  his  financial 
need,  such  amount  to  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  provisions. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  by  regula- 
tion, prescribed  after  consultation  with  the 
other  Federal  agency  or  agencies  concerned, 
provide  for  such  adjustment  (including, 
where  appropriate,  total  withholding)  of 
scholarship  paymentti  under  this  title  as 
may  be  necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  edu- 
cational assistance  received  under  programs 
administered  by  such  agencies. 

■Duration  of  scholarships 

"Sec  113.  The  duration  of  a  national  de- 
fense scholarFhlp  awarded  under  this  title 
shall  be  a  period  of  time  not  in  excess  of 
four  academic  years,  as  defined  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Commii^sloner,  or,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  such 
longer  period  as  Is  normally  required  to 
complete  the  undergraduate  ctirrlculum 
which  the  recipient  Is  pursuing;  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  duration  extend  beyond  the 
completion  by  the  re«Jplent  erf  the  work  for 
his  first  bachelor's  degree.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section,  a 
scholarship  awarded  under  this  title  shall 
entitle  the  recipient  to  payments  for  such 
period  only  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
he  ( 1 )  devotes  essen'.lally  full  time  to  edu- 
cational work  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree, 
during  the  academic  year,  in  attendance  at 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and  (3) 
u  maintaining  satltifactory  proflclency  in 
the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing, 
according  to  the  regtilarly  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  practices  of  the  institution  which 
he  l£  attending. 

•SeI<'cfion  of  recipients  of  scholarships 
"Sec.  114.  (a)  An  Individual  shall  be 
eligible  to  compete  In  any  State  for  a  na- 
tional defense  scholarship  if  he  (1)  Is  a 
resident  of  the  State;  (3)  makes  application 
In  accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  State 
commission  for  such  State  may  eotabUah; 
and  (3)  Is  not.  and  has  not  been,  enrolled 
in  any  course  of  study  beyond  the  seoond- 
ary  school  level. 

"(b)  Prom  among  those  competing  for  na- 
tional defense  scholarships  for  each  fiscal 
year,  each  State  commission,  within  the 
amount  allotted  to  It  for  scholarships  under 
section  115(a),  shall  select  persons  who  are 
to  be  awarded  such  scholarships  during 
such  year.  Each  State  oommlsalon  shAll 
select  persons  to  be  awarded  such  scholar- 
ships In  accordance  with  objective  competi- 
tive tests  and  other  measures  of  latitude 
and  ability  to  pursue  successfully  at  an  insti- 


tution of  higher  education  a  cotirse  of  study 
leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  award  a  na- 
tional defense  scholarship  to  each  person 
with  respect  to  whom  he  receives  a  certifica- 
tion from  a  State  commission  that  .such 
person — 

"(1)  has  l>een  selected  for  a  national  de- 
fense scholarship  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section, 

"(3)  has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  and. 

"(3)  (A)  holds  a  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion, based  on  completion  of  the  twelfth 
grade,  from  any  secondary  school  whose 
graduates  meet  the  requirements  established 
by  the  State  in  which  such  school  is  located 
for  graduation  from  secondary  schools  ac- 
credited by  such  State,  or  (B)  In  the  case 
of  an  individual  who  does  not  bold  such  a 
certlflcate.  Is  determined  by  such  State  com- 
mission to  have  attained  a  level  of  advance- 
ment generally  accepted  as  constituting  the 
equivalent  of  that  required  for  graduation 
from  such  a  secondary  school. 

"AUotment  of  appropriations  for  scholar- 
ships 
"Sec.  116.  The  sum  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of 
section  111  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner among  the  States  as  follows:  Each 
State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  sum 
being  allotted  as  the  number  of  secondary 
school  graduates  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  secondary  school  graduates 
in  all  States  during  the  most  recent  school 
year  for  which  reliable  figures  are  available. 

"State  scholarship  commissions;  State  plans 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  scholarship  program  under 
this  title  msy  do  so  by  establishing  a  State 
commission  on  scholarships,  or  by  designat- 
ing an  existing  agency  of  the  State  to  fserve 
as  the  State  commission  on  scholarships, 
and  by  submitting  to  the  Commissioner, 
through  such  commission,  a  State  plan  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  1004(a) 
and — 

"(1)  provides  for  the  determination,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
114,  of  eligibility  to  compete  for  national 
defense  scholarships,  for  the  selection,  in 
accordance  virlth  such  provisions,  of  persons 
to  be  awarded  such  scholarships  out  of  the 
State's  allotment,  and  for  certification  of 
such  p>ersons  to  the  Commissioner;   and 

"(2)  provides  (A)  for  the  annual  deter- 
mination of  the  additional  amounts  u>  be 
awarded  persons  in  need  thereof  under  sec- 
tion 103  in  accordance  with  standards,  pro- 
cedures, and  criteria  established  by  the  State 
commission,  which  the  Commissioner  finds 
provide  reasonable  assurance  (1)  that  the 
additional  amount  will  be  based  on  the 
individual's  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
continue  his  education  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  such  need  to  l>e  determined 
without  regard  to  tuition,  fees,  and  other 
expenses  of  attendance  at  the  Institution  of 
higher  education  chosen  by  the  individual, 
and  (11)  that  the  maximum  additional 
•mount  allowable  under  the  plan  shall  be 
•900,  and  (B)  for  the  annual  certification, 
of  each  such  additional  amount  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid,  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  complies  with  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  subsection  (a). 

"Payments  to  institutions  of  higher 
education 

"Sxc.  117.  The  Commissioner  shall  make 
payments  to  each  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cstlon in  the  States  on  account  of  the  at- 
tendance at  such  institution  of  each  person 
who  has  a  national  defense  schohu'shlp. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$350  per  academic  year  for  each  academic 


year  cm-  portion  thereof  of  attendance  by  such 
person  within  the  duration  of  such  scholar- 
ship. 

"Administrative   expenses  of  State 
commissions 

"Sec.  118.  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State  one-half  the  amount  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plan 
(including  expenses  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  were  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
title,  and  expenses  in  contracting  for  the 
services  of  public  or  private  merit  or  aptitude 
testing  orgEuilzatlons  which  are  approved  by 
the  Commissioner)." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1004(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  ijefore  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  in 
the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  under  title  I  A, 
that  the  State  conunisslon  on  scholarships 
will  be  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
the  plan." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

S.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  ex- 
tend for  5  years  the  assistance  provided  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  to  make 
certain  changes  In  such  provisions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1960". 

Sec.  2.  Title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Act")    Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  201,  strike  out  "and  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  sums 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968",  and 
strike  out  "July  1,  1962"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1967"; 

(2)  In  section  202  strike  out  "1962"  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "1967"; 

(3)  In  section  203(b)  strike  out  "$250,000" 
and   insert  In   lieu  thereof  "$600,000"; 

(4)  In  section  205(b)(3)  strike  out  "pub- 
lic elementary  or  secondary  school  in  a 
State"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "public  c«- 
other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State  or  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education";   and 

(5)  In  section  206  strike  out  "1966" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "1971". 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  title  after  "mathematics,"  In- 
sert "history,  English."; 

(2)  In  section  301  strike  out  "three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  wherever  appearing 
therein  and  insert  In  lieu  tl\ereof  "eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years"; 

(3)  In  section  301,  303(a)(1),  and  303(a) 
(5)  after  "mathematics,"  insert  "history, 
English,"; 

(4)  In  section  302(a)(2)  strike  out  the 
last  two  sentences  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated 
by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  possible 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,  again  between 
July  1  and  August  31  of  the  year  1959,  again 
between  July  1  and  August  31  of  the  year 
1961,  again  between  July  1  and  August  31 
of  the  year  1963,  and  again  between  July  1 
and  August  31  of  the  year  1965,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent  con- 
secutive years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  (Com- 
merce. The  first  such  promulgation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1958.  and 
ending  June  30.  1960,  the  second  shall  be 
conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
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In  the  period  beflnnlng  July  1  1960.  and 
ending  June  30.  19«l.  the  third  sh*!!  be  con- 
clusive for  each  of  the  two  flacai  years  In  the 
period  be^rlnnlng  July  1.  IWa,  and  ending 
June  30,  1964.  th«  tourth  ahaU  be  conclusive 
fur  eacti  oX  the  two  flacai  year*  in  the  period 
bcg.iinmg  July  1,  19«4.  and  ending  June  30. 
13.ju.  and  the  flXth  thai!  be  conclusive  for 
the  riscai  year  ending  June  30,  1967  "; 

i5i  In  section  304(b)  strike  out  'two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  ye»n"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
tnereof     seven  succeeding  fiscal   years   . 

io.  In  section  306  (ai  after  the  period 
ac  the  end  thereoi  ln«ert  "any  amount  from 
the  allotment  ot  any  State  or  States  not 
conimltted.  prior  to  such  date  in  the  tiscal 
year  .is  Is  established  by  the  C>mmis.siMner 
for  loan  under  the  provlaluns  of  this  st-ctlon 
shall  be  reallott«d  under  such  provisions 
amon*;    the   remaining  States Z",    .md 

(7 1  In  section  306(b)  J)  strllce  out 
'month'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ilscal 
year  '. 

Sec  4  Title  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Strllte  out  section  402  and  insfrl  In 
lieu  thereof  the  f oUowlng : 

"NUMBZm    or    IXLLOWSHIPS 

"Sec.  402.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  the  Conunl&s loner  Is  author- 
ized to  award  one  thousand  fellowshlj^s  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  title,  durirg  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1962.  he  Ls  au'.horlzed 
to  award  one  thousand  five  hundred  such 
fellowships,  and  during  each  of  the  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  he  is  authorized  to  award 
three  thousand  stich  fellowships.  Such  fel- 
lowships shall  be  for  periods  of  study  nut  in 
excess  of  three  academic  years,  except  that 
five  hundred  of  such  fellowships  awarded  In 
each  of  such  five  succeeding  fiscal  years  shall 
be  for  periods  of  study  not  In  excess  of  uue 
academic  year  needed  to  complete  the  re- 
quirements for  a  doctoral  degree  In  the 
case  of  any  such  fellowship  not  Ui>ed  for  the 
full  time  for  which  It  was  awarded,  the  Com- 
missioner may  re-award  such  fellowship  for 
the  period  of  time  not  used. '.  aiid 

i2)  Strike  out  subsection  ibi  of  section 
404  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid  to 
persons  pursuant  to  subsection  i  a  i  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  payments  to  the  Instl- 
tuUon  of  bigbsr  education  at  which  each 
such  person  Is  pursuing  his  course  of  study. 
Such  payments  stiall  be  made  at  the  rate  of 
$3,500  per  academic  year  for  each  academic 
year  or  portion  thereof  of  attendance  by  such 
person  within  the  duration  of  such  fellow- 
ship " 

Sac  5  Title  V  of  the  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows 

(1)  In  section  801  after  "succeeding  fiscal 
years"  Insert  "In  the  period  ending  Jime  30. 
1062,  and  tao.OOO.OOO  for  each  of  the  five 
succeeding   fiscal   years": 

(2)  In  section  904  strike  out  "two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "seven  succeeding  fiscal  years  '.  and  strike 
out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years  '  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding  fiscal 
years";  and 

(3)  In  section  511  strike  out  "three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years'  and  insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "eight  succeeding  fiscal  years*,  and  Insert 
"or  other  nonproat"  after  "public". 

Sac.  6.  Title  VI  of  the  Act  Is  amended  as 
follows; 

<1>  In  secUon  601  strike  out  1962"  wher- 
ever appearing  therein  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof    "1067";  and 

(2)  Strike  out  taction  611  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  f oUowlng . 


"SOTSOBBa-nON 

"Sac.  811.  Thar*  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  approprUted  •T.280.000  for  the  fiscal  year 


endlnp  June  30.  1959.  and  each  of  the  eight 
succeeding  fi.scal  years  tn  enable  the  Com- 
missioner to  arrange,  throujch  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  for  the  op- 
eration by  them  of  short -term  or  regular 
session  Institutes  for  advance  tmlnlng  par- 
ticular'./ In  the  \ise  eif  new  tenrtiint;  meth- 
(Xla  and  Instructional  materials,  fur  Indi- 
viduals who  are  eni?:iged  m  or  preparini?  to 
eti^age  In  the  teaching,  or  supervlalni?  or 
tralnlnf:  teachers,  of  any  mtxlern  languaK*" 
m  eletrentary  or  s^Hrondary  schmjls  or  any 
modern  forriK"  lanKUi^f  in  in.stitutiona  i>r 
higher  tducatioii  Each  individual  ienk;:iged. 
or  pre;>iring  t. >  engage,  m  suih  teaching,  or 
such  sv.pervlaini?  or  training  of  teachers,  in 
a  publ  c  or  other  rumpront  elementiiry  or 
secondf.ry  sch<x)l  or  in  an  institution  i>f 
higher  education  i  who  attends  an  Institute 
operated  under  the  provisions  of  this  part 
shall  b«;  elli?lbie  (after  application  thcrefiri 
to  receive  a  stlptu.d  at  the  rate  of  $75  p«T 
wet'k  for  the  ptTl'<l  of  his  attend. ir.ce  at 
such  Institute  and  ea.  h  such  individual 
wi'h  lie  cr  more  diprndenta  shall  receive 
an  additional  stipend  at  the  rate  i  f  lla  (it-r 
vief'ic  f)r  each  su.h  dependent  for  tiie  por:."! 
of  such  attendance 

Sec  7  Title  VII  of  the  Art  Is  amended  by 
-<-..-;iil:i4  out  In  sertl.'n  763  "and  the  sum  of 
$5.0OO,iKX)  f'»r  each  of  the  Uiree  succeedlt.g 
f.-scai  years  '  a.nd  Ir-sertlng  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  sum  of  15  OOO  COO  for  each  of  the  three 
.succeedlni;  fiscal  years  In  the  period  ending 
June  r;0.  1962.  and  the  sum  f  »I0  0OO,0O«J 
for  each  of  the  five  succr'edlng   fiscal   ye.Lrs" 

Sec  8.  (a)  Title  VIII  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  lna«rilng  at  the  end  t.'ierc'.f  u  no  *■  section 
•  us  'oUows 

"vex  .\rloN.^L     EDUCATION     STVCT 

•  Sic  803  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
Advl:.o"y  Committee  (:i  Vu<'atlijn.il  Educa- 
tion c<_nip«j6t'd  'f  such  nuinlier  of  experts  In 
such  fields  a.T  the  Set^TPtary  deems  appro- 
priate for  th>-  purposes  uf  this  sectli  n  .'- u.  h 
ComnUtLee  shall  make  a  fu;i  and  on-.plete 
Inveitlgatlun  and  stud>  ^f  thf  Federal  l.iws 
with  respect  to  vij«MHonal  education  .md  the 
m.=inpowpr  needs  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ye:-irs  ahead  fur  tiie  f)ur}X(Se  of  determlnii:»{ 
what  chai'.ges  should  b>>  made  in  such  laws 
In  order  to  prepare  f  r  such  needs.  Tlie 
committee  shall  rep<  rt  the  resul's  <if  its 
investlkjation  and  study,  including  reci  ni- 
mendatlons  for  necesaa-'y  leKi.-lutlun.  u.)  the 
Secretary  and  the  Congr»'S6  as  »>><)n  iis  prac- 
ticable Tlie  provuions  of  the  iai>t  sentence 
of  section  1002  and  the  provisions  of  section 
1003  of  this  Act  .-vhall  apply  to  the  members 
of  such  committee  " 

(h)  Section  301  of  the  Vocatlnnal  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  (30  US  C  15aaa)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'three  suci-eedlng  fiscal 
years"  and  in.sertlng  h.  Ueu  there' >f  'eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years  ' 

Src  9  Title  X  of  the  Act  !•.  amended  as 
fol'ows 

ill  strike  out  section  lOOlifi  and  in.sert 
In  Ueu  there'jf  the  following 

"(ft  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  av  iilable  for  expenditure 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  t>«  used 
to  make  payments  or  loans  Uj  any  Lcullvldual 
unless  such  Individual  has  taken  and  sub- 
scribed to  an  oath  or  afRrmatlon  In  the 
fi-<llowlng  form:  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
afllrmi  that  I  wlM  bear  true  faith  and  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
w^lU  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States  against  ail  Its 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic  '   ",    and 

(21  In  section  lOOe(a)  strike  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years'*  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "eight  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Src.  10  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  after  June  30,  1983 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
FUND  FOR  FISHERY  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS  AND  FISHERIES  RE- 
HABILITATION AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT  PROJECTS 

Mr  GRUENINO  Mr  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  in  which  I  am  joined  in  cosponsor- 
.ship  by  tfu'  distingui.shed  Senators  from 
\Va»slunfc;ton  i  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mi- 
Jackson),  the  disLuiKUished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  I.  the  di.s- 
tin«ui.shed  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
1  Mr.s  Nel'beroer  I .  the  distin:;ui.slied  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long! 
the  distinwui^iht'd  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  i  Mr  Johnston  I,  the  dLvtui- 
guiihed  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr 
Iy)NG'  \.hv  di.stingui.shed  SenaUjrs  from 
New  Jersey  i  Mr  Case  and  Mr  Wil- 
iiAMs',  the  dlstinuui-shed  Senator  from 
Mar>-land  'Mr  Beall  ' ,  the  distinKutshed 
Senators  from  Rhode  I.^land  I  Mr.  Pas- 
tore  and  Mr  PellI,  the  distmKuLbhed 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  i  Mr 
BlRViNl,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Cahfiirnia  i  Mr  Engle'.  and  the  di.s- 
tini,'ui.shed    Senator    from    Maine     IMr 

MtSKlE  ! 

Thi.s  bill  i-s  designed  to  provide  addi- 
tional Federal  a.ssistance  to  the  Stato.s 
for  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
our  depleted  fishery  resources.  Our 
plan  for  this  program  of  Federal  aid 
would  provide  for  alkx:ation  directly  to 
StaK^  fl.shenes  agencies  by  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  of  a  portion  of  the  funds 
collected  as  tariffs  on  imported  fl.sh  and 
fLshery  product.s.  As  will  t>€  recalled, 
this  source  of  funds  is  the  same  as  that 
from  winch  fimds  are  drawn  for  reseaicli 
by  the  Secretan,"  of  the  Interior  under 
term.s  of  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act 
enacted  In  1954.  The  bill  introduced  to- 
day would  provide  for  the  same  propor- 
tion of  funds  derived  from  duties  on 
imports  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  set 
fortli  a-s  IS  required  under  terms  of  the 
Salton.stali-Kennedy  Act:  namely.  30 
percent  of  gross  receipts. 

At  the  last  .session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill.  S.  3658,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  would  have  doubled  the 
amount  of  funds  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
rotary  of  the  Interior  under  terms  of  the 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act,  thus  providing 
an  additional  amount  of  money  to  be 
used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
pleted .salmon  fishery  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  statement  I  made  on  the 
f!oor  of  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  my 
introduction  of  S.  3658  on  June  10.  1960 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  have  broadened 
the  .scope  of  the  bill  to  include  all  types 
of  fisheries,  and  have  not  limited  Its 
scope  to  salmon  fisheries,  in  rlew  of  the 
request  now  pending  for  a  $3  million 
crash  research  program  for  salmon 
fLsheries. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  to- 
day would  allow  a  more  direct  attack  on 
the  problem  of  declining  fishery  resources 
than  Is  possible  under  the  existing  legls- 
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lation  for  the  following  reasons:  First, 
the  funds  to  be  ased  would  be  allocated 
directly  to  State  agenlces  having  im- 
mediate responsibility  for  management 
of  fishery  resources  and.  second,  the  pur- 
p:).se  for  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used 
i.i  specifically  that  of  fisheries  research 
and  development  While  the  program 
of  research  and  levelopment  now  carried 
on  under  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  is 
undoubtedly  beneficial,  it  Is  apparent 
that  this  program  has  not  met  the  real 
pioblems  of  depletion  of  fishery  resources 
which  are  evident  to  the  States.  It  has 
long  been  apparent  in  Alaska,  as  In  other 
States,  that  best  results  in  fishery  man- 
agement can  be  £.chieved  by  agencies  of 
the  Stale  acquainted  with  local  situa- 
tions and  unique  characteristics  of  the 
area  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
cannot  apply  the  expertise  with  respect 
to  specific  locaticins  where  trouble  with 
fl:5hery  resources  occurs  that  is  available 
from  local  offlcitJs  in  day-to-day  con- 
tact with  the  problems  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  solve. 

The  program  here  advocated  would 
allow  local  control  of  local  programs,  and 
would  be  directed  specifically  to  the  kind 
of  programs  of  riisearch  and  rehabilita- 
tun  needed  in  the  areas  concerned. 

As  the  agricultaral  products  for  which 
vast  sums  of  morey  have  been  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  improve 
and  manage  are  magnificent  resources 
of  the  land,  the  fish  represent  a  great 
resource  of  the  sea.  These  resources  of 
our  waterways  certainly  deserve  consid- 
eration in  their  management  at  least 
equivalent  with  that  given  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  our  resources  of  the  land. 
The  fishery  resources  of  the  United 
States  represent  great  and  important 
wealth  which  it  is  our  duty  to  conserve 
and  manape  with  utmost  wisdom.  It  is 
Aor  this  purpose  that  I  have  introduced 
this  bill.  It  is  also  quite  appropriate 
that  the  funds  for  this  fisheries  restora- 
tion and  development  program  is  derived 
from  tariffs  on  fish  products  imports 
since  to  a  great  extent  those  imports  are 
finding  markets  in  this  country  because 
of  our  neglect  of  our  own  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

As  for  Alaska,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Alaska  fishei-y  resources  were  per- 
haps the  greatest  in  the  Nation,  a  treas- 
ure of  the  entire  United  States,  to  be 
conserved  and  husbanded  for  the  coun- 
try's welfare. 

But  throughout  the  years  of  territorial 
status  this  wealth  was  carelessly  flung 
away  through  incredibly  poor  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  which  Alaska  was  a  flefdom  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Alaskans  understood  the  plight  of  their 
great  fisheries  better  than  those  who 
administered  the  territory.  Time  after 
time  the  territorial  legislature  adopted 
memorials.  Time  after  time  the  people 
of  Alaska  addressed  congressional  com- 
mittees. Time  after  time  their  vote- 
less delegates  in  Congress  spoke  out  the 
plain  ^acts  that  Alaska  fisheries  were 
declining,  and  prescribed  specific  rem- 
edies, which  the  fishermen  themselves 
knew  were  needed,  even  if  the  bureau- 
crats did  not 


The  Alaskan  prophecy  that  failure  to 
act  would  result  in  disaster  was  fully 
borne  out. 

In  1953,  when  the  Alaska  salmon  pack 
fell  to  its  lowest  point  in  32  years — less 
than  3  million  cases,  as  compared  with 
earlier  years'  harvest  of  packs  as  high  a^ 
8  million  cases — President  Eisenhower 
offlcially  declared  Alaska  to  be  a  "disas- 
ter area."  While  this  designation 
brought  Alaska  fisheries  into  the  same 
class  with  areas  destroyed  by  earthquake, 
hurricanes,  and  floods,  all  acts  of  God, 
the  natural  disaster  in  Alaska  was,  in 
reality,  an  act  of  man  in  failing  to  act  in 
time. 

As  I  remarked  at  the  time  S.  3658  was 
introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  only  fitting  that  the  Federal 
Government  assume  its  rightful  respon- 
sibility for  rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's 
fishery  resources  when  it  is  remembered 
that  large  sums  of  Federal  funds  have 
gone  into  the  restoration  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  tlie  fishing  resources  of  numerous 
foreign  countries  as  recipients  of  foreign 
aid  programs.  Last  session  I  recounted 
that  $11,759,064  had  been  expended  by 
the  United  States  on  improving  fisheries 
of  19  other  countries.  Now  that  infor- 
mation is  available  for  expenditm-es  in 
1960,  I  find  that  another  $2,231,000  has 
been  distributed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion to  12  countries,  including  Spain, 
which  is  a  new  beneficiary  of  the  pro- 
gram. If  we  have  spent  some  $14  million 
to  rehabilitate  and  promote  the  fi.sheries 
of  19  foreign  countries  and  are  continu- 
ing this  course,  it  would  seem  incontro- 
vertible that  we  should  at  least  appro- 
priate approximately  one-third  cf  that 
amount  to  restore  our  own  fisheries  and 
invest  such  amount  annually  until  resto- 
ration has  been  accomplished. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  countries, 
and  expenditures  made,  during  the  1960 
fiscal  year  by  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  for  fishery  re- 
habilitation and  development: 

Agriculture  and  natural  resources 

Fiscal  year  1960 
Far  East:  amount 

Cambodia:  fisheries  conserva- 
tion          $31, 000 

China,   Republic    of:    fisheries 

development 26.  000 

Indonesia :  Expansion  and 
modernization  of  marine  and 
Inland    fisheries 77.000 

Korea:    Fisheries   development 

(typhoon    rehabilitation) 1,451,000 

Vietnam:  Fisheries  develop- 
ment          409, 000 

Near  East  and  south  Asia: 

India:  Expansion  i  nd  modern- 
ization of  marine  and  In- 
land   fisheries 40,000 

Pakistan : 

Fisheries  development 44,000 

Reobllgatlon — fisheries      de- 
velopment   30,000 

Africa : 

Liberia:  Fresh  water  fisheries.  38,000 

Somali      Republic:      Fisheries 

Improvement 61.000 

Tunisia:     Aid    to    commercial 

fisheries 18,000 

Europe: 

Spain:   Inland  fishing 2,000 

Latin  America: 

British  Guiana :  Fisheries 4.  000 

Total — -  13,231.000 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  Alaska,  as  in 
other  States,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  the  relief  that  would  come  from  the 
availability  to  the  States  of  increased 
Federal  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
search that  can  be  undertaken  by  quali- 
fied scientists,  and  to  the  execution  of 
projects  to  augment  supplies  of  fish. 
To  underscore  the  serious  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  Alaska  is  con- 
fronted, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record,  Senate 
Joint  Memorial  2  of  the  Alaska  State 
Legislature,  calling  upon  the  Congress 
for  appropriation  of  suflBcient  funds  to 
undertake  the  program  that  is  needed, 
and  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
P.  S.  Ganty,  president  of  the  Pelican 
Cold  Storage  Co.  of  Seattle,  describing 
the  critical  decline  in  supplies  of  salmon 
at  Pelican  and  Sitka,  Alaska. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
bill  printed  in  the  Record,  and  to  have 
it  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness this  coming  Friday,  March  10,  so 
that  additional  Senators  desiring  to  join 
as  cosponsors  may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  the  bill  and  other  mat- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1230)  to  amend  the  Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy Act  so  as  to  establish 
an  additional  fund  for  fishery  research 
programs  and  fisheries  rehabilitation 
and  development  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gruening 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eiern  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  to 
purchase  and  distribute  surplus  products  of 
the  fishing  Industry,"  approved  August  11, 
1939.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.,  sec.  713c-3), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following   new  section: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1961,  from 
moneys  made  available  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  32  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1935,  an  amount  equal  to  30  per 
centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  duties 
collected  under  the  customs  laws  on  fishery 
products  (including  fish,  shellfish,  moliusks, 
Crustacea,  acquatlc  plants  and  animals,  and 
any  products  thereof,  including  processed 
and  manufactured  products),  which  shall 
be  maintained  In  a  fund  separate  from  that 
created  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  thU  section  shall  annually 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior among  those  States  having  commer- 
cial fisheries  subject  to  their  regulation  on 
a  percentage  basis  determined  by  the  ratio 
which  the  average  of  the  value  of  raw  fish 
landed  within  each  State  (regardless  where 
ciiught)  for  the  three  most  recent  consecu- 
tive years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior plus  the  average  of  the  value  to  the 
manufacturer  of  manufactured  and  proc- 
essed    fishery     merchandise     manufactured 
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within  each  Stat*  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  year»  for  which  satlaXactory 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  bears  to  the  total  average  value 
nf  aM  such  raw  flsta  landed  and  fishery 
merchandise  manufactured  within  all  par- 
ticioating  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
yea^s  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able  from  the  Department  of  the   Interior. 

"lO  Funds  apportioned  pursuant  to  s\ib- 
sectlon  lb)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion If  I  of  this  section  to  State  agencies  au- 
thorized to  regulate  commercial  fisheries  in 
their  respective  States  for  expenditure 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  other  State  and  local  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  organizations  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  on  fisheries 
research  programs  and  fisheries  rehiibill'.a- 
tion  and  development  projects  apprmt^d  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Proi-^drd  rh.it 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve 
any  such  program  or  project  which  he  finds 
has  a  reasonable  expectation  of  making  a 
contribution  to  the  advancement  of  fisheries 
rese;irch  or  to  the  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  fisheries  resources 
Provided  further.  That  funds  granted  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  used  to  supplant 
State  and  local  funds  heretofore  made  avail- 
able for  the  same  purposes 

"(d)  The  amount  of  any  app«jrtionmpiit 
to  a  State  under  subsection  ibi  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  remaining  uiipaM  to 
such  State  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  such  State 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  until 
the  end  of  the  second  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
No  payment  to  a  State  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  uut  of  its  ap- 
portionment for  any  fiscal  year  until  its  ap- 
portionment for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  has 
been  exhausted  or  has  ceased  to  bo  av.aUible 

"(C)  The  State  agency  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  shall  m  ikr  .such 
reports,  in  such  form  and  containing  svich 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  from  time  to  time  require  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  he  may  from  time 
to  tune  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports 

■■|f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shnll 
from  time  to  time  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  amounts  tf)  be  paid  to 
the  States  from  the  apportionments  avail- 
able under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
through  the  Fiscal  Service  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  make  pay- 
ment of  such  amounts  from  such  apportion- 
ments at  the  time  or  times  specified  by  the 
Secretary. 

'•(gi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  prescribe 
such  procedures  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  '■ 

The  statement,  joint  memorial,  and 
letter  presented  by  Mr  Grufning  is  as 
follows : 

Restoration  or  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Fishery 

Mr  Gritening.  Mr.  President  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  salmon  fishing  resources  i:>f  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  particularly  those  in  Alaska 

I  offer  this  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and  'he 
two  Senators  from  the  State  of  Washingt^jn. 
Mr  M.\GNUsoM  and  Mr  Jack.son.  the  two 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  Mr  Morse 
nr.d  Mr  Lusk,  and  the  Junior  Seiui'or  from 
the  State  of  California,  Mr  Engle 

The  depletion  of  the  salmon  fishing  re- 
sources in  Alaska  Is  a  prime  example  of  how, 
over  the  years,  the  Federal  Otjvernment.  both 
through  acts  of  commission  and  of  omis- 
sion,   has   wantonly    permitted    the    ruin    of 


what  was  once  one  of  the  Nations  m  >st 
valuable  natural  resources,  and  the  Nation's 
greatest  single  fishery  resource 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's neglecting  and  permitting  tlie  abuse 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  resources  of  Alaska, 
they  would  Uxlay  constitute  a  great  and  rich 
hi'ritage  for  this  and  future  generations 

.Mmo)  t  three-qufirters  of  a  century  ago. 
the  prophecy  whjj  made  by  one  well  versed 
in  the  subject — Mr  I'arlton  H  Bean  of  the 
US  Pish  Commission —  that  without  proper 
conservation  mea^iures  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government — trustee  for  the  Ahvska 
salmon  resource-  its  plight  in  future  years 
w  iUld  be  sad  indeed 

In  a  report  issued  In  1880  Mr  Be.m  matie 
the  following  prophecy 

Whether  these  |  .Ma-skan  |  fisheries  shall 
cr>nt!nue  t<>  furnish  the  opixirtunlty  for 
profi'able  enterprise  and  investment  de- 
pends upon  the  policy  to  be  Inaugurated 
and  maintained  by  The  Government  Un- 
der Judicious  regulation  and  restraint  these 
fl-iheries  may  t>e  made  a  continuing  source 
of  wealth  t-i  the  Inhabi'ants  of  the  territory 
and  an  Important  foxl  rescjurce  to  the  Na- 
tion without  su  .•!  r»»i:'i;ation  and  restr:!!!!* 
we  shall  have  repeated  in  Alaska  rivers  the 
story  of  the  .Sacramento  and  the  Polum- 
bi.i.  arid  the  destruction  lu'  .M.uska  will  be 
more  rapid  because  of  the  small  si/.e  of  the 
rivers  and  the  eiise  with  which  salni'  n  can 
he  pre-.entefl  from  ascending  them  For  a 
fe-v  years  there  will  be  wanton  wsuste  of  that 
marvelous  abundance,  which  the  fisher- 
mcr  —concerned  only  for  Immediate  profit 
and  utterly  improvident  of  the  future — de- 
cl.\re  to  be  inexhaiLs'ible  The  season  of 
pr\>speri'y  will  be  followe<l  by  a  rapid  de- 
cline m  the  value  and  pr<xluctlon  of  these 
fi>herie,s.  and  a  p*.iln'.  will  be  eventually 
r'-ached  where  the  salmon  cunning  Industry 
w.il   be  no  longer  pr  ilit.ible  " 

Unfortunately  for  Ala-ska  and  unfortu- 
nately for  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  -Mr  Bean's  prophecy  w.is  an  accurate 
one       It   has   been   tragically   fulfilled 

What  foil(jwed  were  years  of  sordid  double- 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  which  played  the  g.inio  o!  the  absen- 
tee .Siilnmn  canners  with  the  result  that  the 
AliLska  fishing  resources  on'e  so  rich  and 
plentiful  -were  despoiled,  and  the  wealth 
they  repre.sented  drained  out  of  the  then  ter- 
rlt/iry  and  used,  not  f(ir  Its  orderly  develop- 
ment, but  rather  for  its  further  exploitation 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  capital  of  other 
areas  of  the  Natlrm 

It  is  not  easy,  Mr  President,  to  stand  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  .Sen.ite  and  speak  thus  of 
our  Government — to  indict  It.  so  to  spe<ik. 
for  having  partlcip.i'ed  actively  and  deliber- 
ately In  bringing  to  the  very  point  of  disaster 
the  Alaska  fishing  resourres  entrusted  to  Its 
care,  preservation,  and  devel<<pment 

But  this  Is  a  nonpartl.san  Indictment.  Idr. 
President 

It  applies  equally  to  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  and  to  Demixratii- 
and  Republican  d.>mln.ited  Congresses  .Ml 
must  share  alike  the  blame  f.'r  what  li.is 
happened 

For  the  facts  cannot  be  disproved  they 
are  no  secret — they  are  writen  In  bold  script 
In  the  record  since  1889  when  Mr  Bean 
warned  that  the  road  ahead  could  lead  to 
plenty  or  to  poverty,  depending  upon  hiw 
true  to  lis  trust  the  Federal  Government  re- 
mained 

For  the  fact  is  Mr  President  that  with 
respect  to  .\laska  fisheries  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment  regardless  ot  what  admlnlstratl.m 
was  In  power,  was  shamefully  false  to  its 
trust  and  did  not  act  in  the  public  interest 

Through  the  years,  until  January  1  of  this 
year,  Alaska,  both  as  a  territory  and  for  1 
year  as  a  State  was  ixjund  hand  and  fixit 
by  the  Federal  Government  The  absentee 
Interests  had  prevailed  on  the  t52d  Congress 
back  In  1912  and  over  the  protests  of  Alaska  s 


voteless  Delegate  James  Wickershitm.  Ik  denv 
the  territory  of  .Maska  the  right  to  manage 
Its  fisheries  rest^uce  No  other  territory  had 
suffered  this  discrimination  Alaska  was 
thereby  rendered  helpless  to  take  any  mo\p 
to  preserve  and  protect,  in  a  meaningful  way. 
Us  own  fishery  resource  Tliat  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility Wiia.  by  act  of  Congress,  vested 
In  the  Federal  'tovernment.  Its  agency  at  tnat 
tune  being  tl.e  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor 

Because  it  offers  an  Interesting — and 
tragic  -case  history  of  how  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment betr.iyed  a  sacred  trust,  let  me  trace 
briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  decline,  to 
the  point  of  dis.uiter.  of  the  Alaska  salmon 
llsheries 

With  the  discovery  of  the  great  commer- 
cial Value  of  the  At.iska  salmon  resources 
nt.d  the  est.ihlishment  of  the  first  canneries 
there  in  1H78  the  extension  and  expansion 
into  Al  iska  of  the  northwestern  salmon  en- 
trepreneurs ioUowed  By  1928.  Alaska  had 
becirne  the  worlds  priuclp.il  salmon  pro- 
ducer. It.-,  s.ilinoii  fisheries  were  surpassing 
mining  .is  Al^iska's  major  Industry,  repre- 
senting there  the  largest  investment  of  capi- 
tal, the  biggest  annual  financial  yield,  the 
greaU'st  employment  direct  and  Indirect,  of 
l.ibor.  the  i.iigest  .sinple  source  of  terrllorihl 
revenue,  and  the  don\inant  factor  in  Alaik.i  s 
ptjlltical    economic,  and  so^'lal  life 

Thus,  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
.M.iaka  s  salmon  pack  rose  from  almost  19 
million  cases  in  19o5  to  over  C  million  cases 
m  1928— an  Increase  of  300  percent  In  2J 
years 

But  this  incre.ise  wa.'-  ■•blamed  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  sound  conservation  measures  It  was 
obuiined  principally  through  the  use  of  flsh- 
trnp.-i.  a  cijstly  strviclure  anchored  or  m(X)red 
In  the  path  of  the  salmon  returning  to  their 
spawning  beds,  a  meihanlsm  highly  efficient 
m  catching  fish  but  likewise  highly  destruc- 
tive Alaskans  never  ceased  to  protest 
against  its  use       But  in  \aln 

Now  the  conservation  of  salmon  has  al- 
ways been  presumed  of  basic  concern  to  all 
lntere^te<^  p.irtles—  fishermen  canners.  the 
public  Htid  the  governments.  b».)th  Federal 
and  territorial  The  essence  of  conserva- 
tion it  has  universally  been  assumed — has 
iH-en  in  permitting  an  adequate  escapement. 
that  Is.  allowing  salmon  to  get  back  to  the 
sp.kwnlng  grounds  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
insure  an  adequate  reproduction  of  their 
s[>ecles  and  to  per|>etuate  the  supply  of  that 
stream  or   lake 

But  with  the  Federal  Government  Indif- 
ferent and.  at  times,  even  hostile,  with  the 
terriUjri.il  government  prevented  from  act- 
ing, with  the  majority  of  fishermen  and  can- 
ners coming  from  "outside"  and  Interested  in 
Immediate  profits  and  Indifferent  to  the  de- 
struction caused,  con.vrvatlon  measures  In 
Alaska  were  either  totally  lacking  or  totally 
inadequate 

In  the  beginning  In  Alaska,  conservation 
was  t.Jt.iUy  Ignored  Finally,  on  March  2, 
1889  -on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the 
SOth  C(jngress--leglslat  Ion  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  erection  of  obstruction  which 
W'luld  impede  the  ascent  of  salmon  Into  their 
sp.iwnlng  beds  in  streams  and  lakes 

But  setting  a  pattern  that  was  to  be  re- 
|)e.ited  often  in  the  years  ahead.  Congress 
.ippriipriated  no  funds  to  enforce  the  law 

At  th.it  time,  the  Alaska  salmon  pack  al- 
ready far  surpassed  the  other  Pacific  coast 
.s<ilmon  fisheries  combined,  with  719.196 
against  a  total  of  477.659  for  the  California. 
Oregon,  and  Washington  canners 

Seven  years  later.  In  1896,  and  again  In 
1906  attempts  were  made  to  strengthen 
conservation  meitsures  through  the  enact- 
ment of  additional  legislation  But  again 
little  In  the  way  of  enforcement  machinery 
was  provided  Only  three  Inspectors  were 
authorized  With  the  best  of  Intentions, 
three  Inspectors  could  scarcely,  in  the  few 
weeks  of  the  fishing  season,  discover  viola- 
tions and  report  on  conditions  requiring 
correction   in   an  area  one-third   the  size  of 


the  United  States  and  containing  hundreds 
of  salmon  streams. 

For  18  years  efforts  were  made  to  obtain 
needed  conservation  legislation.  As  Alaska's 
able  Delegate  Wlckersham  correctly  summed 
up   the  end  results  of  those  efforts: 

All  Alaska  gets  Is  a  volume  of  hearings 
and  never  any  laws  for  protection." 

Efforts,  during  those  years,  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  meaningful  conservation  leg- 
islation ran  Into  strong  opposition  from  two 
sources. 

In  the  first  place,  the  absentee  canners 
objected  to  any  attempt  to  curb  their  un- 
restricted fishing  practices  and  were  deter- 
mined that  any  legislation  passed  would  rec- 
ognize and  perpetuate  their  right  to  exploit 
the  Alaska  salmon  fisheries. 

As  Delegate  Wlckersham  stated  during 
he;irlngs  In  1912  on  one  of  the  bills  which, 
through  the  years  were  introduced  in  each 
Congress  without  tangible  results,  his  objec- 
tion to  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Alaska  Packers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 
was  that: 

It  exhibits  as  plainly  as  the  English 
language  can  be  made  to  exhibit  It  their 
(the  Alaska  Packers'  Association's)  desire  to 
get  everything  they  can  out  of  Alaska  and 
give  absolutely  nothing  In  return.  They  re- 
sent the  suggestion  that  Alaska  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaf  ka  have  any  right  or  Interest  In  the 
salmon  or  the  fisheries  of  that  country. 
They  are  nonresidents  themselves,  they  do 
nothing  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  terrl- 
t'try,  and  they  resent  It  when  It  Is  sxiggested 
that  they  pay  some  little  portion  of  the  tax 
for  the  building  of  roads  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country." 

The  other  obstacle  encountered  by  con- 
servation legislation  was  the  Federal  agency 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  for  Alaska 
fisheries.  Like  any  bureaucracy.  It  resisted 
any  attempts  to  curb  Its  powers  or  to  give 
direction  to  It*  actions. 

Both  the  absentee  fishing  Interests  and  the 
Federal  agency,  all  through  the  years  were 
united  on  one  major  objective:  both  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  territory  from  regulating 
and  controlling  its  own  fisheries.  And  they 
were    successful. 

Meanwhile  during  the  years  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  1906  legislation,  salmon  fish- 
ing in  Alaska  continued  at  an  accelersted 
rate  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  decade  In 
1920  depletion  was  evident — so  evident  in 
fact  that  It  was  generally  admitted. 

Finally,  after  much  pulling  and  hauling, 
Congrefcs,  In  1924,  passed  the  White  Act, 
which  was  widely  considered  a  milestone  in 
the  long  effort  to  i>erpetuate  Alaska's  salmon 
fisheries. 

But  as  Ah  Ka  had  learned  through  bitter 
experience  over  the  years — passing  conserva- 
tion legislation  was  one  thing;  appropriating 
sufficient  funds  to  enforce  the  legislation  and 
having  Federal  officials  with  the  will  to  en- 
force sound  conservation  practices  were  still 
other  things. 

The  nearly  third  of  a  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  passage  of  the  White  Act  was  un- 
cannily repetitive  of  what  had  gone  before. 

There  were  the  repeated  assurances  by  the 
two  controlling  powers — Federal  and  indus- 
try officials — that  the  resource  was  now 
amply  protected. 

There  was,  paradoxically,  the  chronic  and 
well-Justified  complaint  by  the  regulatory 
officials,  concurred  In  by  Industry  spokes- 
men and  admitted  by  congressional  author- 
ity, that  Congress,  despite  Increased  appro- 
priations, was  providing  Insufficiently  to 
conserve  Uie  resource. 

The  bane  of  Alaska  conservation  of  salm- 
on fiEherles  continued  to  be  the  flshtrap. 
Repeated  efforts  to  curb  or  do  away  with 
their  use  entirely  met  with  stiff  and  success- 
ful opposition  from  the  large  absentee  can- 
icrs  both  In  the  Halls  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  territorial  legislature.  And  the  Federal 
re'.^ulatory  agency  went  along  with  the  in- 
dustry.   Indeed.  Instead  of  regulating  the  In- 


diutry,  the  Federal  agency  was  In  fact 
regxilated  by  It. 

And  this  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of 
Alaska's  voteless  Delegates,  including  those 
of  my  able  and  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
Baxtlstt,  for  14  years  Alaska's  Delegate. 

And  this  despite  the  unceasing  memorials 
by  the  territorial  legislature  to  the  Congress 
Iffotestlng  against  the  continued  unbridled 
use  of  flshtraps  In  Alaska  waters. 

And  this  despite  a  referendum  taken  In 
October  1948,  showing  the  people  of  Alaska 
as  being  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  flsh- 
trape— 19,712  to  2,624. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  state  of  salmon 
fishing  In  Alaska  while  the  Federal  officials 
and  the  cannery  interests  locked  arms  in 
opposition   to   effective  conservation? 

The  fisheries  were  declining. 

One  salmon  pack  was  8,454.948  cases  In 
1936.  By  1941  it  has  dropp>ed  to  6,906.503 
cases.  Then  it  went  Into  a  steady,  continu- 
ing decline — 5,089,109  cases  In  1942,  5.396.509 
cases  In  1943,  4,877,796  cases  in  1944,  4,341,- 
120  cases  In  1945,  3.971,109  cases  In  1946, 
4,302,466  cases  In  1947,  4.010,612  cases  in 
1948,  4391,051  cases  In  1949,  3.272,643  cases 
in  1950.  3.484.468  cases  in  1951,  3,574,128 
cases  In  1952,  2.925,570  cases  in  1953,  3,207,- 
154  cases  In  1954.  2,457.969  cases  in  1955, 
2,950354  cases  In  1956,  2.441394  cases  In 
1957,  2,948.371  cases  In  1958,  until  finally— 
In  1959 — we  reach  a  low  water  mark  of 
1,600,000  cases — a  decline  of  6.854,948  cases 
In  24  years  or  a  decline  in  that  period  of 
81  percent.  It  is  the  smallest  pack  In  60 
years. 

Why  have  the  fisheries  declined  In  the 
face  of  the  apparent  guarantees  of  the  White 
Act  against  their  destruction? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Government 
had  never  appropriated  sufficiently  to  safe- 
guard the  resource. 

In  the  second  place,  the  regulatory  serv- 
ices were  often  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
to  do  to  conserve  the  salmon.  The  fault 
was  by  no  means  wholly  theirs.  Denied 
funds  even  for  proper  enforcement.  Con- 
gress had  never  supplied  the  means  for  re- 
search which  over  the  years  would  have  ac- 
cumulated a  body  of  needed  knowledge. 

In  the  third  place,  the  regulatory  deci- 
sions were  by  and  large  never  freely  made 
by  the  regulatory  agencies.  The  successful 
pressures  exerted  on  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  conservation  responsibilities 
were  tremendous,  stemming  from  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Industry  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  regulating,  but  which  through 
the  years  Imposed  Its  will  on  the  regulatory 
agency. 

In  the  foiuth  place,  the  fishermen  them- 
selves, In  desperation  because  of  the  Incre.is- 
ing  monopolization  of  the  fishing  ground  by 
untouchable  and  unassailable  powers  and 
their  decreasing  opportunity  to  make  a  live- 
lihood has  tended  to  become  breakers  of 
laws — laws  which  they  considered  pro- 
foundly unjust. 

Thus  as  statehood  came  to  Alaska,  It  found 
that  through  mismanagement  by  the  suc- 
cessive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
entrusted  with  the  regulatory  responsibility 
and  the  avarice  of  the  industry,  Alaska's 
salmon  fisheries  were  steadily  depleted — 
unlike  the  fisheries  of  British  Columbia, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  the  governments 
of  which  were  not  rendered  helpless  by  their 
Federal  Government  from  taking  needed  con- 
servation measures  during  the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  table  showing  the  steady  decrease 
in  recent  years  of  the  Alaska  salmon  pack. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McGee  in  the 
chair).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Ifr.  Grueninc.  Mr.  President,  even  after 
statehood  had  been  achieved,  the  very  act 
of  statehood  contained  an  act  of  discrimina- 


tion against  the  new  State  with  respect  to 
Its  fisheries.  For  1  year  it  was  without 
powers  to  regulate  Its  fisheries. 

And  now — when  those  powers  are  finally 
vested  In  the  State — even  now  those  who 
would  continue  to  despoil  Alaskan  fisheries 
refuse  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Alaska 
over  Its  own  resources  and  the  absolute  right 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  to  take  necessary  and 
proper  steps  to  preserve  those  resources. 

Recently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Seaton,  presumed  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  certain  native  fishtraps 
In  Alaskan  waters. 

In  doing  so  he  relied  on  an  Interpretation 
of  the  law  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  very 
strained.  His  interpretation  of  the  law  was 
that  he  was  compelled  to  permit  the  opera- 
tion of  these  flshtraps  In  Alaska — compelled 
to  do  so  by  statute. 

Yet,  at  the  time  he  made  such  a  claim,  he 
had  in  his  possession  an  Interpretation  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  effect  that  the  purported  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  over  this  matter 
was  discretionary  and  not  mandatory. 

This  latest  action  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  merely  climaxes  a  long,  long  course 
of  such  arbitrary  actions  by  various  units  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  a  long,  long  pe- 
riod of  time  which  have  led  to  the  present 
sorry  state  of  the  Alaskan  fisheries. 

The  experts  have  said  that  with  proper 
rehabilitative  work  the  salmon  fishing  re- 
sources of  Alaska  can  be  restored. 

There  Is  thus  still  time. 

But  there  is  still  time  only  If  we  act 
promptly  and  vigorously. 

The  steady  downhill  slide  of  the  Alaska 
fishery  resources  must  be  stopped  and  the 
trend  reversed  without  delay. 

To  do  so,  I,  togeth>er  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  introdiffced  a  bill  which  would 
increase  to  60  percent — from  30  percent — 
the  amount  set  aside  for  fishery  rehabilita- 
tion purposes  under  the  Kennedy-Saltonstall 
Act  from  imports  levied  on  fish  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  funds  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Alaska  salmon  fishing  resources  come  In  part 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  This  Is  not  a 
handout  which  Alaska  seeks.  It  Is  but  ap- 
plying an  age-old  legal  principle  that  a 
trustee  who  Is  false  to  his  trust  must  make 
restitution.  In  the  law,  this  principle  Is  ap- 
plied even  though  the  trustee  acted  negli- 
gently rather  than  willfully.  In  the  case  of 
the  de8ix)lling  of  the  Alaska  salmon  resources, 
even  If  one  wishes  to  be  as  charitable  as 
possible,  one  cannot  even  assert  that  the 
loss  of  this  once  great  resource  was  due 
merely  to  the  negligence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  done  deliberately  In  the 
face  of  repeated  and  repeated  warnings, 
pleas,  and  protests  of  the  people  of  Alaska 
and  their  representatives.  Actually,  with 
obviously  Inadequate  means  to  do,  unaided, 
the  Job  which  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  sole  responsibility  It  was,  failed  to 
do  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  State, 
now  confronted  with  the  mammoth  task  of 
recovering  the  lost  resource,  has  Initiated  a 
program  of  fisheries  conservation  and 
rehabilitation. 

It  consists  of  careful  and  vigorous  regula- 
tion of  the  salt  water  harvest  to  assure  ade- 
quate spawning  escapement  into  the  streams 
and  lakes. 

It  consists  fm"ther  of  the  protection  of 
salmon  spawning  and  rearing  areas  in  the 
watersheds  of  Alaska  consistent  with  the 
balanced  development  of  Industry  and 
agriculture. 

It  consists  of  increasing  and  enhancing 
th3  productive  capacity  of  Important  water- 
sheds by  controlling  scrap  fish  populations, 
by  removing  or  bypassing  barriers  to  migra- 
tory salmon,  by  the  improvement  of  spawn- 
ing beds  and  by  the  establishment  of  new 
runs  in  waters  which  previously  have  not 
produced  salmon.     Neariy  all  this  needs  to 
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t>e  bvittressed  by  adequate  fundanienUU  re- 
search to  secure  the  data  on  stream  runs 
from  year  to  year  by  ecu:h  of  the  five  varieties 
t>f   salmon 

With  such  a  program.  If  the  funds  are 
made  available  for  atrlct  enforcement  and 
ccjntinuous  application  of  these  sound  con- 
stTvatlon,  rehabilitation,  and  research  pro- 
cedures, we  may  confidently  hope  that  this 
ijreat  national  fishery  reeource  may  gradu- 
ally be  restored.  With  Its  restoration  would 
come  greater  employment,  greater  tax  rev- 
enue and  economic  rehabilitation  of  areas 
now  in,  or  close  to,  dlaaater  As  an  evidence 
of  the  State  of  Alaska's  earnestness  In  prose- 
(Mting  this  program.  It  has  appropriated  In 
the  1960  fiscal  budget  for  the  Alaska  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  »2  8fl7  697  a 
very  substantial  portion  of  which  goes  to 
thi.s  pro(ifTam. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries  were  wrecked  through  deliberate 
nonfeasance  and  malfeasance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment.  after  warnings  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  in  words  as  strong  and  as 
p;..  :  .1.  words  could  be.  The  record  is  there 
It  IS,  therefore,  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
trustee  who  failed  the  trust— the  Federal 
Government — should  now  do  lis  part  to 
make  whole  the  trust— to  rehabilitate  the 
Ala.ska  fishing  resources. 

1 1  IS  also  fitting  and  proper  Mr  President 
that  the  source  of  the  Federal  tunds  U)  be 
u.sed  in  this  rehabilitative  pn>ces.s  should 
be  the  funds  derived  through  impost  on  fish 
products  While  foreign  exporters  of  such 
produces  were,  on  the  whole,  not  responsible 
for  the  depletion  of  Alaska  salmon  re- 
sources— except  more  recently  in  the  case  of 
the  Japanese — nevertheless  they  are  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  that  depletion  In  .Ul  Justice, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  lmp<i8ts  they  pay 
ihuuld  be  devoted  to  making  whole  the  once 
great  natural  resource  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  of  the  Nation. 

F\irthennore.  Mr  Pretident  it  i.s  also  fit- 
t;nii;  and  proper  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  Immediately  assume  itjs  respoii.sibinty 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  salmon-flshlng 
resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  because 
It  13  already  furnishing  Federal  funds  in 
large  amounts  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
building  up  of  the  fishing  resources  of  m.iny 
ni.my    countries    throughout    the    wald 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  list  compiled  from  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  showing  the  grants  which 
have  been  made  by  that  ais'ency  to  foreign 
lands  for  the  Improvement  of  their  fish- 
ing Industries. 

The  PsKsiDiNc  OmcER    Without  objection. 
It  IS  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2  ) 

Mr  Gruenikg.  Mr.  President,  the  total 
for  the  5  years  from  1955  through  1959  for 
aid  to  foreign  fisheries  Is  $11073,064,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  loan  (jf  $686,000, 
last  year,  to  the  Government  of  Taiwan,  for 
the  further  Improvement  of  its  fishing  in- 
dustry The  latter  loan  Is  repayable  in  new- 
Taiwan  dollars,  so  that,  for  all  Intents  and 
jiurpo.ses.    It  can   also   be  called    a   grant 

Thus,  In  5  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has    given   various   countries   $11,759,064    for 
the   Improvement  of  their  f\shlng  Industries 
and  resources.     And,  undoubtedly,  more  will 
be   granted    abroad   in  the   years    ahead 
Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  these  grants: 
Republic  of  China,  $1,487,000. 
Indonesia,  $737,198. 
Korea.  $3,949,000. 
I,aos.  $13,460. 
Thailand.  $147,000. 
Vietnam,  $1,414,500. 
India    $1,048,830. 
Pakistan,  $1,260,670. 
Turkey.  $18,500. 
Kthiopia,  $43,200. 
Liberia.  $90,280. 
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British  Guiana,  $6,000 

Yugoslavia,  $22,0-20 

El  Salvador,  $23,065 

Peru,  $151,970 

Tunisia.  $84,000 

Somallland,  $141  000. 

Cambodia.  $76  001) 

South  China  Sea,  $960  000 

Finally,    we    come     to    K-elai.d 
ceived    $14,600    for    the    rehabilita' i.  m 
fisheries — Iceland      wh(«e     fishfrmei. 
the    coasts    <>t     ftie    world    and    were    n-.hing 
there  before   Leif   Ericson  came  to  Anieri.ii 

With  such  large.s.-,  abroad,  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  afford  not  u>  do  as  much 
here  at  home  for  the  rehabilltjitlun  of  a 
once  great  na'ural  resource  the  Ahiskii 
.sulmoii-flshlng  re.sources  which  the  Feder.il 
Government  Itself  was  largely  instru- 
mental   in   debiilt.itmg  ' 

For    me      there    can    be    but    one    ,tn.-.wer 
and  I  shall   press  strongly  for  the  enactment 
of  the  bill   which  I  am  intrixluciin;   t.<d.iy 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President  I  pmph<isi/.e 
that  the  State  of  .Alaska  is  already  doing 
evt-rythltikr  w-ithin  its  mean.s  to  restore  the 
salmtin  fisheries  resources  in  Alask.v  It  h.u. 
diligently  set  about  —even  m  the  first  year 
of  Its  statehcKxl — to  repair  the  dani.ige 
wrought  by  the  F>der.il  Government  over 
the  course  of  the  hu-t  thr»'e-quarters  of  a 
century 

But  the  State  of  .Maska  cann  ■•.  Hlid 
should  not  in  all  fairnesfi  be  ex|)e<-ted  to  do 
the  entire  t-\.<;k  of  rehabilitating  the.se  salmon 
fisheries 

The  State  '>t  .M.uska  h.is  every  re.L.son  to 
expect  that  in  the  rehabilitation  Uask  that 
lie.s  ahead  it  w-lll  have  behind  it  the  c<K>per- 
ation  and  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government 

To  se<.-ure  such  cooperation  therefore  Mr 
President.   I   Introduce  this   bill 

Tlie  Presiding  Or»-i(.ER  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  iS  :5658 1  to  iimend  the  .vet  au- 
thorizing the  u*e  for  fishery  research  and 
other  purjKises  of  30  i)ercent  of  amo\int«  col- 
lected :\fi  i-u.st'nis  duties  on  fishery  protlucts 
In  order  t<;  mcreiise  such  percent  to  60  Intro- 
duced by  Mr  GRfENiNC  i  for  himself  and 
other  Senators!  .  was  received  read  twice  by 
Its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Intersta'.*'   and   Foreign   Commerce 


ExurBrr    1 

Pai-k    oj    Ala^Ka   ranned    tai' 

Year 

1905 - 

1906-. 


on    by   diitrict^ 
Total  cafe' 


1, 


H94 
246 


1907 -- ■i   202 

1908 

1909 - 2 

1910 - 2 


51') 

U89 

lOO 

618,  048 

403, 669 

4J8,  777 


Pack  of  Alaaka  cannrd  ^almnri  by  district-  — 
Conlinued 

Year  Total  i'a<<'v 

1VJ3H 6.791,544 

1939    5.239,211 

lt*40 -   5.  028   378 

I'.Hl 6.906.  5<j3 

1942 _ - -    5.089,109 

l<»4.i 5,396,509 

l'.(44    4   877   79r, 

IVH")    - 4   341,12(1 

!94«    3    971    109 

1947    4   302   4fct; 

1948    4    010   612 

1949    4,391,0.'S1 

IJ.SO 3    272,641 

19.T1    3   484   4«H 

1952    3   574    12H 

1953    2   925   57t) 

1954    3.207    l.=)4 

1955  .. 2,457   969 

195«i    - 2,950    3')4 

1957    2,441    894 

1958 _ -.    2,948   371 

1959    1    600   000 

A-.erage 3    165    360 


Exmarr  2 

Ay  iculturi-  and  natural  re$ources — 

FAH     CAST 

F 

China  Ocean  fisheries  Improve- 
rnen'    . 

Indonesia 

Expansion  and  modernization  of 

marine    fisheries 

Expanshjn  of  Inland  fisheries 

Philippines  Fisheries  develop- 
ment    .  _  . . 

Thailand       Fl.sheries      

Vietnam 

Development  of  Inland  fisherles- 
l>eve|opment  of  marine  fisheries. 

NE.^R     EAST      Amn  A      AND 
SOUTH     ASIA 

Ethiopia      Fisheries   sv.rvey 

India  Project  for  modernization 
and  expansion  of  marine  and  in- 
land    fisheries    and    exploratory 

fishing    program    

Liberia.    Miirlne    and    fresh    water 

fisheries        . 

Pakistan     Karachi  fish  harbor 

T\irkey.  Purse  seine  fishing  spe- 
cialists  ... 

Peru     SCIPA   project   fisheries.  _ 


Total 1 .  43 1 .  56 1 


1911 2,  820,  963 


1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


060 
756 


129 
433 


4,  167,832 

_'_ _ 4,  489,  002 

"_,". 4.919 

1917... 5.922 

1918 - 6.677 

1919 4.591 

1920 -   4.  395,  509 

1921_ - -    2.  6<>t   973 

1922 .4.501 

1923.- - -    5   063 


589 

320 
369 

110 


355 
340 


1024 5,  305.  92.} 

1925 4,450    898 


1926. 

1927. 

1928- 

1929 

1930. 

1931- 

1932 

19.13 


662,  882 
566. 072 


070, 
370, 


110 
242 


988, 987 
432, 535 
260,  488 
22fi   698 


1934        7   470   586 

1935 5.155,826 

1936    8,454,948 

1937 6.«M.08« 


Fisheries 

tsral  year 

19:)5 

$204 

000 

224 

700 

51 

000 

82 

000 

59 

000 

3 

000 

95 

000 

10.200 


278, 

100 

22 

000 

364. 

000 

6 

500 

32 

061 

Fi 


r^tl   EAST 

China  ( Taiwan  i 

Fishing   fleet    reh.-^bllltatlon 

FlBh   propagatkn    (  RETSER  i 

Indonesian  Republic 

Expansion  and  modernization  of 
marine  and  inland  fisheries.  . 
K'>rfa     Fishing  bout  construction.    1 

Ijios     Inland   fish   culture    

Thailand       Fisheries .. 

Vlf-tnam 

Development  f>f  Inland  fisheries. 

Development     of     marine     flsh- 
erie«  .      

NEAR    EAST    AND    SOUTH    ASIA 

liulia  Expansion  and  modernlBa- 
lion  of  miu-lne  and  inland  tlsh- 
erlee 

Pakistan 

Fisheries      development;       West 

PakLstan 

Fl.sheries      development:       East 
Pakistan __    ...    ..    

Turkey  Purse  seine  fishing  spe- 
cialists  

AFRICA 

Ethiopn.  Fisheries  survey 

Liberia  Marine  and  fresh-water 
fisheries 


seal  year 

1956 

$5. 

000 

8 

000 

150 

498 

,  000 

000 

13 

460 

71,000 
13,  500 
46.000 

437,  520 

371,  375 

129,  295 

10.  000 

7.  000 
26,  280 
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Agriculture  and  mifuroZ  resources — Fisher- 
ies— Continued 


irnioPE 


Fiscal  year 
1959 


Iceland:  Canning  industry  team 
for  the  fish  indiutry — ^thlrd 
county    training 

Vogoelavia:   Fisheries 

LATIN  AMXBICA 

El  Salvador:  Pisherles 

Peru:  Fisheries  development  pro- 
gram (SCIPA  project  fisheries)  _ 


$4,600 
14,030 

15, 065 
SS,910 


Total 3,366,603 


TAB.  EJUBT 

China: 

Fishing  fleet  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram   

Fisheries 

Tuna  long  liners 

Indonesia:  Expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  marine  and  Inland 
fisheries 

Korea:   Fisheries  development 

Thailand:  Fisheries 

Vietnam : 

Development  of  inland  fisheries- 
Development    of    marine     fish- 
eries  

NKAS  BAST  SIfD  SOUTH 
ABIA 

India:  Expansion  and  modernisa- 
tion of  marine  and  inland  fish- 
eries  

Pakistan: 

West  Pakistan  fisheries  develop- 
ment  

Fisheries         development — East 
Pakistan 

Turkey:  Purse  seine  fishing  spe- 
cialists  

ATUCA 

Fisheries    development 


Ethiopia: 

project 

Liberia:   Fresh  water  fisheries 

Tunisia:   Aid  to  commercial  fish 
erles 

Overseas  territories — Somalia: 
fisheries  development 


Fiscal  year 

1957 

$17,000 

18,000 

530,000 


149,000 

2,314,000 

17.000 

7,000 

160,000 


93.000 

46,000 

46,000 

3,000 

36,000 
18,000 

48,000 

3,000 


BUBOPX 

Iceland : 

Canning  industry  team  for  the 

fish   industry   third   country. 

FUh  byproduct  utilization 

Herring   processing  study  third 

country 

LATCN   AMBUCA 

El  Salvador:    Fisheries 

Peru:   Renewable  resources  devel- 
opment  


6,000 
3.000 

1,000 


ToUl. 


rAK    EAST 


8.000 

66.000 

.  S.  660. 000 

Fiscal  year 
1958 

Cambodia ;  Fisheries  conserva- 
tion  $36,000 

China  (Taiwan)  :  Fisheries  de- 
velopment          11,000 

Indonesian  Republic:  Expansion 
and  modernization  of  marine 
and  inland  fisheries 68.000 

Korea:    Fisheries  development 160.000 

Vietnam :  General  fisheries  devel- 
opment        192.000 

NEAB    EAST    AND    SOtTTB 
ASIA 

India:  Expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion Of  marine  aixd  Inland  fish- 
eries  184,000 

Pakistan: 
Fisheries       development — West 

Pakistan. 116,000 

Fisheries       development  —  Eaet 

Pakistan. _ 86,000 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources — Fisher- 
ies— Continued 

ATKICA 

Fiscal  year 
1958 

Liberia:  Fresh  water  fisheries $19,000 

Tunisia:    Aid  to  commercial  fish- 
eries          16,000 

Oversea  territories — Somalia : 

Fisheries 121,000 


EX7KOPX 

Fisheries 


Yugoslavia : 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Peru:  Renewable  resources  devel- 
opment (forestry  and  fish- 
eries )    

ASIAN    ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   FUND 

Marine  research  in  South  China 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  ._ 


8.000 


30.  000 


560,000 


Total 1,  526,000 

Agriculture    and    natural    resources,    fiscal 
year  1959  projects — Fisheries 


TAK  EAST 

Cambodia:  Fisheries  conservation _ 
China  (Taiwan)  :  Fisheries  devel- 
opment (JCRR) 

Indonesia:    Expansion    and    mod- 
ernization of  marine  and  Inland 

fisheries 

Korea:    Fisheries   development 

Vietnam:    Fisheries  development. 

NEAR     EAST     AND     SOUTH 
ASIA 

India:  Expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion    of     marine     and     Inland 

fisheries 

Pakistan: 

Fisheries        development — West 

Pakistan 

Fisheries         development — East 
Pakistan 

AFRICA 

Liberia:   Fresh- water  fisheries 

Tunisia:  Aid  to  commercial  fish- 
eries   

Oversea  territories — Somalia:  fish- 
eries   

EXJEOPE 

Iceland:  Fish  control  survey 


Amount 
$41,000 

13,000 


84,000 
475,000 
898,000 


106,000 

91.000 
32,000 

15.000 
20.000 
18,000 

2,000 
6,000 

400,000 
Total 2,201,000 


LATIN    AMERICA 

Oversea  territories — British:  Gui- 
ana: Snapper  fishing  equipment 
demonstration  project 

ASIAN    ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT    FUND 

Marine  research  development  In 
South  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Thailand 


Senate  Joint  Memorial  2 

To  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent or  THE  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretast  of  the 
Interior;  the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bart- 
lttt,  and  the  honorable  ernest 
Grxtxning,  U.S.  Senators;  and  thi;  Hon- 
orable Ralph  J.  Rivers,  Refresektative 
From  Alaska 

Your  memorialist,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  in  second  legislature,  first 
session  assembled,  respectfully  submits  that: 

Whereas  the  salmon  fisheries  resources  of 
Alaaka  have  declined  to  a  level  which  is 
alarming  and  causing  widespread  hardship 
throughout  the  coastal  regions  of  the  State; 
and 

Whereas  the  decline  has  continued  for 
■uch  a  long  period  that  it  cannot  be  a  part 
of  any  cycle  but  must  be  a  basic  downward 
trend  which  can  lead  to  the  complete  closure 


of  large  salmon  fishing  areas  and  widespread 
loss  of  livelihood;  and 

Whereas  the  causes  of  the  decline  can  be 
checked  only  as  a  result  of  intensive  research 
and  exploration  with  funds  and  resources 
which  no  State  Is  able  to  supply;  and 

Whereas  labor  and  capital  from  all  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  are  utilized  in  the  fish- 
ing Industry  of  Alaska;   and 

Whereas  the  decline  In  the  salmon  runs  of 
Alaska  Is  related  to  factors  In  other  Pacific 
Coast  States;  Now  therefore 

Your  memorialist  prays  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  authorize  and  from 
year  to  year  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
a  crash  program  of  extensive  research  and 
exploration  to  restore  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  Alaska  to  their  former  state  of  produc- 
tiveness and  to  furnish  basic  Information 
needed  to  deal  with  other  nations  in  a  sal- 
mon fisheries  conservation  and  utilization 
plan  for  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  February  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  As  you  know, 
our  company  operates  several  Alaska  enter- 
prises which  I  enumerate  and  describe  be- 
low: 

1.  Pelican  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Pelican, 
Alaska,  basically  a  cold  storage  fish  freezing 
plant,  operating  a  store,  oil  dock  and  small 
electric-water  utility  In  connection.  There 
are  employed  In  total  In  this  location  dur- 
ing the  season  about  50  people.  The  liveli- 
hood of  the  entire  community  derives  from 
fish  landings  at  Pelican.  In  Pelican  there 
Is  also  a  salmon  cannery  not  directly  con- 
nected with  our  operation. 

2.  Sitka  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Sitka, 
Alaska — a  cold  storage  fish  freezing  plant 
ar.d  large  retail  store  in  conjunction,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  about  25  people.  This  is 
the  largest  local  industry,  except  the  pulp 
mill,  in  Sitka. 

3.  Coastal  Glacier  Sea  Foods.  Hoonah, 
Alaska — a  small  crab  processing  plant,  re- 
tail store  and  marine  oil  station,  employing 
seasonally  to  50  people.  Hoonah  is  almost 
entirely  a  native  community  with  a  total 
population  of  about  500. 

During  recent  years  the  production  of 
salmon  in  the  Sitka-Pellcan -Hoonah  area 
has  declined  until  last  year  It  reached  an 
all-time  low  for  both  troll  and  net-caught, 
with  dististrous  economic  results — particu- 
larly in  Pelican  and  Hoonah,  where  there 
Is  no  other  industry  to  take  up  the  slack. 
The  following  tabulations  will  show  Just 
how  seriously  salmon  (and  other  fish  pro- 
ductions)   have  fallen  off: 

Comparative  troll-caught  salmon  production. 
Pelican  and  Sitka 

[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


1960 

1959 

1958       1957 

I'.'.Vi 

Silver  salmon,  frozen.. 
King  salmon,  frozen.  . 
Salmon,  mild  cured . . . 

1,385 

652 
822 

1,606 

715 
1.236 

2,048    2,729 

627        687 

1,202       885 

3,169 
441 

741 

Total 

2.859 

3,557    S-877  !4.,V)1 

4, 351 

1 

Comparative  total  fish  landings  (all  species), 
Pelican  and  Sitka 


(In 

thousands  of  pounds] 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957       1950 

Pelicuu 

Sitka -- 

i416 
2,256 

5,078 
2,144 

5,907 
1,934 

5,849 
2,197 

5,687 
3,041 

Total. 

fi,G72 

7,222 

7,841 

8,046 

8,  728 

XoTK.— Ahovo  inthidos  ."salmon,  halibut,  and  cod. 


Comparative     canned     salmon     pack     at 
Pelican,  Alaska:  1954,  127,208  tall  cases;  1955, 
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«8,7at  tall  cases:  1»56,  04J90  tall  cases: 
1937,  47.685  tall  cases;  1958.  42.953  tall  cares: 
19S9,  57.145  tall  easss;  1960.  16.150  tall  cases. 
In  perusing  the  production  fl^ures  aboTe. 
the  conclusions  <trawn  therefrom  are  eren 
more  dlaconcerttnf  wben  It  It  reallaed  that 
the  catches  of  flsh  titeae  days  are  ma<)e  with 
greatly  Improved  boats  and  gear  and  more 
of  both. 

Salmon  trolling  &t  Pelican,  when  I  first 
became  connected  with  the  operation  In 
1<H9.  commenced  In  April  and  kept  the  fleet 
on  the  grounds  well  Into  September  This 
year  the  fleet  operatad  from  the  middle  of 
May  and  most  of  tbe  boats  had  dispersed  for 
the  season  by  the  middle  of  July  because 
there  were  no  fish. 

Net-caught  salmon,  nxxt  of  which  goes 
Into  the  can.  were  practically  nonexistent 
and  the  seine  boats  engaged  in  the  flshery 
couldn't  even  pay  tbelr  bills  in  many  cases 
The  pack  figures  for  the  Pelican  cannery  tell 
this  story  The  operating  result,  wt  f,ir  .-.s 
the  cannery  goes,  is  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
the  loss  was  staggering.  A  direct  result- 
the  Pelican  cannery  wUl  close  down  next 
season  and  pmck  with  another  company  for 
the  first  time  since  It  was  built  (except  for 
1  year  during  the  war)  and  quite  possibly 
Join  the  ranlcs  of  the  other  "ghost '  plants 
dotting  Alaska.  Since  a  good  proportion  of 
the  net-caught  salmon  canned  at  Pelican  are 
produced  by  resident  seiners  living  in 
Hoonah  the  economic  hardships  are  felt  more 
keenly  In  the  failure  of  the  fishery  than  In 
any  other  southeastern  community  of  similar 
size  because  there  Is  nothing  else  to  which 
these  people  can  turn  for  a   livelihood 

The  eflects  In  Sitka,  while  softened  to  some 
extent  l>ecause  of  pulpmUl  activities,  are 
no  less  real  to  the  fisherman  Involved  and 
to  ourselves  as  flsh  processors 

It  has  and  continues  to  be  a  real  question 
whether  or  not  we  can  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  our  cold  storage  plant  unless  we  can 
get  more  salmon  on  which  to  operate 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  need  a  (greatly 
expanded  and  accelerated  salmon  rehabili- 
tation program — and  we  need  It  now — or  o\ir 
small,  resident  Alaska  operations  are  doomed 
with  the  resource.  This  Is  a  doleful  picture 
but  It  Is  a  reallstte  one. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PxLic«ir  Colo  Sto«aci  Co  . 
P.  S  Oamtt.  President. 


PFIOMOTION  OF  PUBLIC  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  INTEGRITY  OP  CON- 
GRESS AND  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NcxrancERl  and  myself.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  proixiote  public  confidence  m  the 
Integrity  of  our  govemmental  processes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  <S.  1233>  to  promote  public 
confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  i  for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Neubb«ge«»,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  especially  happy  to  be  a^.socl- 
ated  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  :  Mrs 
Necbercer]  In  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  since  her  husband,  the  late  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  I  were  cospori.sors  of 
similar  legislation  in  the  86th  Congress 

Since  the  87th  Congress  began,  much 
of  its  time  has  been  spent  in  heanntis 
on  the  confirmation  of  various  Presi- 
dential appointees.  In  some  ca.se.s,  there 
has  been  an  extensive  inquiry  Into  tl.e 
financial  interests  of  a  particular  nomi- 


nee. In  other  cases,  little  or  no  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  aspect  of  the 
nominee's  qualification-s 

It  Is  right  and  proper  that  we  know 
the  financial  Interests  of  offlciaLs  in  hwh 
positions.  But  such  information  sliould 
be  disclosed — not  once  but  reuuLarly — 
not  by  sotoe  but  by  all  top  officials — not 
jast  by  tliose  in  the  executive  branch 
but  by  tho.se  of  u.s  m  the  lf'4i.slal;ve 
branch  as  well 

Res^ular  di.^cloiiuic  of  .such  mfiirmation 
us  a  prima:  y  purpose  of  tlii.s  bill  It 
would  require  that  top  olTicials  m  the 
Government — m  tlie  leeislative  as  well 
as  in  th.c  executive  brai'.ch — should  file 
periodically  rei>orts  of  their  income  and 
financial  tran.'^.ac*ions 

Our  bill  IS  ba.'^ed  upon  the  premi.se  that 
full  disclosure  nf  financial  interests  offers 
the  most  effective  protection  a«ain.st  the 
misu.se  of  public  position  for  private  gain 
This  IS  net  a  new  priiiciple  It  is  for 
example,  '".he  ba.=;ic  apprv>ach  embodied 
in  our  laws  ^oveminT  c.im;);ii-'n  expen- 
ditures, thoush  here  tf>o  its  application 
should  be  broaiened  .^.nd  scnerally  we 
believe  th;it  a  requirement  of  full  du- 
closure  of  Uie  facLs  ls  a  far  more  wo:  li- 
able approacli  than  an  attempt  by  law 
to  draw  a  precise  line  between  proper 
and  improper  interests,  relationships, 
and  conduct. 

We  emphasize  the  inclusion  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  top  staff  servinK 
the  Members  or  coni;ressional  commit- 
tees beraase  it  is  time,  we  believe,  that 
we  had  a  .single  standard  in  !.he«-e  mat- 
ters For  'oo  lone;  we  have  had  a  double 
standard.  Congress  is  riilisent  in  hold- 
mg  the  executive  branch  to  strict  a^"- 
countability  And  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  nominees  a  real  grillint;  This 
is  as  it  should  be  At  the  .same  time, 
however,  the  whole  proce";.^  would  be 
more  seemly,  in  our  view,  if  Members  of 
Congre-s  as  well  were  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  of  disclosure  as 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  The 
public  has  a  riKht  to  know  the  facts  in 
either  ca.se 

Our  bill  would  also  apply  the  prin- 
ciple of  disclosure  to  all  ex  parte  com- 
munication concermru?  particular  cases 
with  rcKulatttry  a,;encit'<.  It  wi.uld  re- 
quire that  any  communication — oral  or 
written — f.-oin  a  Memtx^r  of  Compress  or 
anyone  in  the  executive  branch,  or  from 
anyone  at  all.  to  a  ret;ulatory  agency 
concerning  a  particul.^r  ca.se  before  that 
agency  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  rec- 
ord of  that  case  This  would,  we  be- 
lieve, effectively  df)  away  with  tlie  back- 
door approach  which  has  no  place  in 
regulatory  or  licensms:  proceedinps  It 
would  help  to  dispel  the  innuendo  and 
suspicion  "vliat  now  clouds  tlii-s  area. 

This  IS.  of  course,  just  one  aspect  of 
the  so-called  Influence  problem  There 
are  many  others  For  example,  where 
does  one,  where  should  one  draw  th.e 
line  between  letntimate  repre.sentation 
of  constituents'  Interests  — what  ml^ht 
be  called  proper  influence  and  .so-called 
improper  influence  or  pre.v,ure?  Every 
Member  of  Couyress  luis  confroiiLed,  at 
one  time  or  another,  and  most  likely 
many  times — a  problem  of  this  smvl 
Por  that  reason,  our  bill  al.**)  proposes  to 
establish  a  commi."wion  to  study  and 
make     recommendations     on     handling 


problems  like  this  which  inevitably 
arise  in  relations  between  the  admin- 
istrative and  the  legislative  branches 
of  our  Government 

Last  year  Congress  did  act  to  require 
reports  of  expenditures  by  congressional 
committee  members  and  committee 
."Staffs,  and  these  reports  are  at  last  avail- 
able to  the  public.  This  was  a  real  step 
forward  We  hope  Congress  will  take 
tlie  further  steps  proposed  by  our  bill 
in  the  interests  not  only  of  the  public  a: 
larue.  but  of  the  Con'rress  iLself . 


NEEDLES   NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

Mr  BENNEIT  Mr  Pitvident,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
uhich  would  create  the  Needles  National 
Recreation  Area  in  San  Juan  Countv. 
Utah 

The  bill  implements  a  detailed  field 
invesiu-ation  report  prepared  by  the 
Natiotuil  Park  Service  in  September  1959 
and  revised  in  August  1960.  The  report 
IS  entitled  Prupused  Needles  National 
Recreation  Arcii.  Utali.  " 

Fi.r  more  than  a  yi  ar.  I  have  been 
wi'ikiiu'  ciosely  with  the  DeparUnent 
of  the  Interior  and  with  interested 
Kruups  and  individuals  in  Utah  to  obtain 
appropriate  development  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Needles  area  There  is  general 
agreement  that  this  area  is  fully  deserv- 
uiK  of  national  recognition. 

The  area  included  in  my  bill  covers 
75,200  acres  and  includes  Salt  Creek 
Canyon.  Horse  Canyon.  Chesler  and  Vir- 
ginia Parks.  Chesler  Canyon,  and  Butler 
Wa.sh  Generally,  it  is  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  the  Glen  Canyon 
National  Recreation  Area,  and  on  the 
south  and  ea&t  by  the  towuslup  and  sec- 
tion lines  necessary  to  effectively  control 
the  drainages  of  Salt  and  Horse  Canyons 
and  Butler  Wash.  On  the  north,  a  quar- 
ter towru^hip  Ls  included  to  permit  access 
to  Ix)st  and  Salt  Can3rons  and  to  control 
more  effectively  the  logical  entrance  to 
the  plateau  upon  which  the  main  Needles 
formations  are  located.  Domestic  water 
and  terrain  suitable  for  a  headquarters 
area  also  require  the  acquisition  of  land 
in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  proposed 
tract.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
area  are  1 1  surveyed  State  section.s. 
The  remainder  is  public  domam. 

TTie  Needles  country"  of  .southeastern 
Utah  lies  ea.^t  and  somewhat  s<iuth  of 
the  lunction  of  the  Green  and  Colorado 
Rivers.  It  IS  an  area  of  spt^rtacular 
sandstone  formations  sculptured  by  the 
forces  of  wealherln«  into  bizarre  pin- 
nacU\s,  fias,  and  arches  Parallel  fault - 
ins;  has  resulted  in  an  erosioual  pattern 
formiiK'  Uterally  a  mace  of  shtlike. 
shetT-w  ailed  canyons. 

Tht'  National  Park  Service  in  the  sum- 
mary section  of  its  report  describes  the 
are'.\  in  the  following  terms: 

The  area  Is  scenlcally  and  gtsilfiglcaily  of 
n.itional  significance  It  .seems  certain  thftt 
.-lil/ei;3  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
Si<itpa  would  be  Impretied  by  the  scenic 
(^andeur  ot  the  spectacular  aandst^Hie 
niiji.LTets.  arches,  and  other  forms  of  rock 
s»-vi;pturlng.  Including  Druid.  Angel,  and 
OisUs  Arches,  and  In  the  faulting,  the  up- 
lifts .md  the  f^raben  yalleys  caoeed  by  the 
dlspHurt-n^at  ut  underlying  saltbeds,  and  In 


the  hues  of  the  formations  of  red,  rose,  and 
pink  contrasted  with  cream  and  buff  tints. 
Other  features  extensively  scattered  tlirough- 
out  the  area  which  would  elicit  visitation 
are  the  prehistoric  Indian  ruins  and  writ- 
ings which  remain  much  as  they  wen  wben 
abandoned  900  years  ago  by  tbe  Anasasl  or 
"Ancient  Ones."  Examples  are  Tower  Ruin 
and  All-Amerlcan-Man  Cave. 

There  are  many  stories  which  might  be 
told  alx^ut  this  ares.  Any  and  all  of  tbe 
following  deserve  interpretation:  Tbe  for- 
mation of  the  arched,  spires,  sandstone  bas- 
tions, and  the  canyons  and  cross-canyons 
(grabens) ;  the  history  of  tbe  area  with  min- 
ing, grazing.  Butch  Casaldy,  so-called  Moqul 
civilization,  and  river  runners;  and  the  story 
of  the  plant  and  animal  association. 

I  have  been  advLsed  that  the  National 
Park  Service  is  continuing  its  studies  of 
the  Needles  and  surrounding  areas.  The 
National  Parks  Advisory  Board  last  Sep- 
tember, for  example,  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings,  and  Monuments, 
having  considered  the  scenic  and  aclentlfle 
values  of  the  Needles  region  of  aoutheastem 
Utah,  finds  It  to  be  of  national  algnlflcance, 
suitable  for  and  In  need  of  preservation  for 
public  use  as  a  una  of  the  national  park 
system. 

The  bofu'd  therefore  strongly  recommends 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  steps 
be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable  mcHnent 
for  establishment  of  the  Needles  area  as  a 
national  monument. 

Not  only  Is  the  Needles  area  worthy 
of  national  monument  status  as  recom- 
mended by  the  advisory  board,  but  it  Is 
even  more  majestic  than  many  ot  our 
national  parks.  However,  unless  a  new 
type  of  national  park  or  national  monu- 
ment permitting  multiple  use  of  the  area 
is  developed,  such  a  designation  would  be 
opposed  by  the  people  of  the  Needles 
area  and  by  the  State  of  Utah.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  nearly  all  of  the  na- 
tional conservationist  groups  would  op- 
pose  such  a  change  of  policy  In  a  new 
national  park  or  monument,  so  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  creating  a  national 
recreation  area  in  which  multiple  use  of 
public  lands  will  be  permitted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  the 
text  of  eight  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  State  and  local  governmental  lead- 
ers and  other  interested  groups  favoring 
national  recognition  of  the  Needles  area 
provided  multiple  use  of  the  area  is  con- 
tinued thereafter. 

I  think  we  are  now  entering  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  the  rugged  and 
unique  beauty  of  southern  Utah.  I  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  establishing  a 
national  parkway  across  southern  Utah 
to  join  the  national  parks  of  the  south- 
west with  the  Glen  Canyon  Recreation 
Area  and  the  national  monuments  of  the 
southeast.  I  also  sponsored  a  bill  to 
make  a  national  park  of  Rainbow  Bridge 
National  Monument,  a  proposal  which 
has  the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

This  development  of  the  Needles  area 
would  fit  in  perfectly  with  these  other 
proposals  to  make  southern  Utah  more 
accessible  and  more  attractive  to  tourist 
travel. 

The  Needles  area  fully  deserves  na- 
tional recognition  and  protectlcm,  and  I 
hope  that  Congress  and  the  admlnistra- 


tiOQ  will  take  early  favorable  action  on 
the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letters  will 
he  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1239)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Needles  National 
Recreation  Area,  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
and  for  other  purpKJses,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Bennett 
are  as  follows: 

State  or  Utah. 
OmcE  OF-THE  Governor. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  16,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxam  Sbnatos  Bennett:  I  have  discussed 
the  matter  of  the  Needles  area  with  Harold 
Fabian,  chairman  of  the  park  and  recreation 
commission,  and  we  are  agreed  that  If  this 
could  be  designated  as  a  national  recreation 
area,  and  attached  to  the  recreational  area 
around  Lake  Powell,  it  would  probably  be 
better  than  ansrthlng  that  we  could  do  here 
In  the  State,  and  we  would,  at  this  moment. 
not  want  to  oppose  It.  If  It  were  to  be  made 
a  part  of  a  national  park  I  would  look  at  it 
differently,  but  under  a  national  recreational 
area,  where  multiple  use  of  the  resources 
may  be  developed,  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

Yours  sincerely. 

George  D.  Clyde, 

Governor . 


San  JtJAN  CocTNTY, 
MonficeJIo,  Utah,  June  17,  1960. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skmatok  Bennett:  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  that 
tbe  Needles  area  should  not  be  closed  to 
grazing,  nor  to  mineral  and  oil  exploration, 
but  we  still  would  like  to  acquaint  the  peo- 
ple of  the  umted  States  with  the  breath- 
taking scenery  that  is  found  in  this  particu- 
lar area.  We  therefore  suggest  that  It  be 
made  a  national  park  on  a  multiple-use 
basis,  permitting  It  to  be  continued  as  a 
grazing  area  and  also  permit  development 
of  natural  resources. 
Sincerely. 

Willlam  C.  Walton, 
Chairman,  County  Commissioners. 


San  Juan  County. 
Afonticei/o,  Utah,  August  9.  1960. 
Hon.  Wallace  F.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Sematob  Bennett:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  23.  After  reviewing  the 
matter  of  the  Needles  area,  the  board  of 
county  conunlssloners  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  area  should  be  designated  a  national 
recreation  area,  so  that  it  will  receive  na- 
tional recognition  for  its  exceptional  s<;enic, 
educational,  and  recreational  facilities  and 
stlU  permit  the  exploration  for  and  extrac- 
tion of  oil  and  gas,  and  the  continuation  of 
Uvestock  grazing. 

Your  cooperation  Is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnjLiAM  C.  Walton. 
Chairm^an,  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 


Ob  AND  COUNTT. 

State  or  Utah, 
Moab,  Utah,  April  14, 1960. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bznnett, 
Senate  Chambers. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Sknatoh  Bennett:  I  have  your  let- 
ter to  the  Grand  County  Commission  seeking 


our   thoughts   on   creating   a   national   park 
or  monument  in  the  Needles  aiea. 

We  are  very  much  sold  on  the  Idea  of  the 
National  Park  Service  taking  over  an  area 
in  the  Needles.  However,  we  feel  that  if  at 
all  possible.  It  should  be  set  aside  with  mul- 
tiple use.  This  is  a  large  area  and  Is  mostly 
unexplored,  at  least  for  the  possibility  of 
oil,  and  with  the  oil  play  in  this  area  we 
would  not  want  to  stop  all  that.  There  is 
also  some  grazing  In  the  area.  All  multiple 
use  would  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  Parks 
Commission,  but  we  believe  this  could  be 
worked  out  somehow. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  parks  we 
believe  that  It  is  foolish  to  spend  several 
millions  to  stop  the  water  from  backing 
up  under  the  "Rainbow  Bridge."  As  we  un- 
derstand the  situation,  the  water  will  Just 
back  up  under  the  bridge  and  not  cover  it. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  us  that  a  little  water 
under  the  bridge  would  hurt  anything,  prob- 
ably no  more  than  a  lot  of  dams  and  change 
of  channel.  However,  if  the  bridge  is  going 
to  tie  covered  we  think  the  dams  should  be 
built  and  save  this  landmark. 

Thanks  for  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

Grand  Codntt  Commission, 

WiNFOBD     BUNCE, 

Commissioner. 


The  State  or  Utah, 

State  Land  Board  , 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  3,  1960. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
ScTiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett  :  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  July  29.  Prom  our  point  of  view,  des- 
ignation of  the  area  as  a  national  recrea- 
tion area  would  be  superior  to  "park  or 
monument  designation"  simply  because  of 
the  continued  availability  for  multiple  use. 
We  feel  some  compulsion  to  opp>oee  any  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  public  lands  from  indus- 
trial use.  We  must  favor  any  recreational 
development  which  does  not  impede  it. 

The  Utah  Tourist  and  Publicity  Council  is 
conducting  one  of  a  series  of  travel  clinics 
at  Monticello  on  August  19.  I  have  referred 
your  letter  and  enclosure  to  Mr.  James  Can- 
non, the  council's  director,  who  Intends,  if 
you  approve,  to  consider  them  with  the 
area's  business  and  political  leaders  diiring 
the  travel  clinic  as  a  matter  of  formal  dis- 
cussion. 

I  believe  Mr.  Cannon  would  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  Pederal  development  is  likely 
to  attend  the  recognition  of  an  area  as  a 
national  recreation  area.  If  information 
could  be  sent  him  before  August  19,  I'm  sure 
he  would  appreciate  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

FR.^NK  J.  Allen, 

Director. 


The  State  of  Utah. 

State  Land  Board, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  13. 1960. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
U.S.   Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  31,  1960,  in  which  you  solicit  my 
comments  on  the  proposed  inclusion  of  the 
Needles  in  the  national  parks  system.  The 
area  is  remote,  and  we  are  not  aware  that 
its  surface  values  are  of  any  consequence  ex- 
cept as  scenery.  Nevertheless,  the  tract  is  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  where 
every  acre  gives  some  promise  of  oil,  par- 
ticularly since  the  recent  Pure  discovery  at 
depth  has  revived  interest  In  areas  previously 
dismissed   as  sterile. 

The  land  board  has  consistently  opposed 
the  withdrawal  of  lands  from  commercial 
development  where  there  was  some  reason 
to  be  optimistic  about  their  potential.  We 
must,    therefore,   express   opposition    to   any 
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action   which  would  be  prohlbltlye  of  mln-      Blandlng.    ao   Ui*t   they    may   txprtm    their 

eral    development   In   aoutheaatem   Utah    at      opinion 

this  l:me  Yours  very  truly. 

S.nrerely.  Jambb  A.  Hoopat. 

Fbahk  J  ArLEK,  Secretary. 

Director. 


Utah  PrrsoLXUM  Council, 
Lak£  City.  Utah,  June  3.  I960 
The    Honorable   Waixacx   P.   BKNNrrr. 
U.S  Senator  from  Utah, 
Senate  UJice  Budding, 
Was''  -.ngton    D  C. 

Dea*  .Senator  BcNifrrr:  You  will  recall 
that  Borne  time  ago  you  wrote  about  the 
posElble  creation  of  a  national  recreatUmal 
area  under  the  JurUdioUon  of  the  national 
park  system  In  an  area  known  as  the  Needles 
In  northwestern  San  Juan  County  My  de- 
lay in  answering  your  letter  was  attributable 
to  tha  fact  that  It  took  some  time  t<)  get 
the  exact  legal  description  of  the  proposed 
recreational  area. 

After  securing  this  description  and  re- 
searching the  present  status  of  these  lands. 
I  find  that  100  percent  of  the  area  is  now 
under  lease  to  oil  companies  and  Individ- 
uals  concerned   with  oil   development 

In  addition,  a  substantial  amount  (^f  seis- 
mographXc  worlc  has  been  done  In  this  area 
recently  Since  1955.  five  dry  holes  hive 
been  drilled  there.  The  dry  holes  furnished 
such  significant  and  pnsmlslng  ge  )li>g'.cal 
Information  that  further  exploratory  work 
has  been  deemed  worth  while.  It  Is  con.'serv- 
atlvely  estimated  that  between  •1,500  000 
and  •  1.350,000  has  hem  spent  on  oU  explo- 
ration work  within  the  confines  of  the 
Needles  area 

rt  Should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Needles 
area  lies  only  25  miles  west  of  the  very 
Important,  recently  discovered.  Lisbon  Val- 
ley field.  3S  miles  south  of  the  Big  ^at 
field  In  Orand  County  where  Pure  OU  Is  In 
procees  of  completing  a  new  discovery,  and 
about  99  miles  northwest  of  the  Aneth  area. 
Also,  this  area  Is  located  In  the  heart  of  the 
Paradox  Basin  which  Is  the  source  of  almost 
•0  percent  of  Utah's  present  oil  production 
Thus  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Needles  area 
Is  certainly  In  a  favorable  geographical  lo- 
cation for  future  oU  (Irvvlopment. 

Oonaequently.  our  organisation  is  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  any  utUlxatlon  of  this  area 
which  would  In  any  way  preclude  the  de- 
velopasent  of  oil  resoiiroea.  as  I  undentand 
the  creation  of  a  national  recreational  area 
under  the  Park  Service  would.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  certainly  not  be  opposed  to 
a  development  which  would  utilize  the  great 
■esBle  benefits  of  the  arsa  and  also  permit 
dfSTekjpment  of  natural  issisiihb  as  well. 
Cordially  yours, 

JOHM  H.  KlJiB. 

Executive  Director 


Utah  Wool  Oboweks.  Inc  . 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah,  August   I.   1960 
Senator  W/uxaci  T.  Bcnnett, 
Smate  Office  Building, 
Wastiington.  DC 

Dkak  SiNAToa  BEifmrrr:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  of  July  29.  1»6«.  regarding  the  creat- 
tng  of  a  national  pmrk  In  the  Needles  area 
of  Utah 

The  baste  question  la.  How  much  free  rec- 
reation and  how  many  national  parka  can  we 
afford?  It  seeme  time  for  the  public  to  pay 
for  their  recreation  and  vacation  and  not 
depend  upon  Oovernaasnt  help. 

My  personal  view  Is  tkat  the  Needles  area, 
provided  that  there  la  little  or  no  expense 
Involved,  bs  designated  as  a  "recreaUon 
area."  This  would  then  psnnlt  grazing  and 
the  extraction  of  oil  aa4  gas  If  found  within 
the  area  In  commercial  quantities. 

I  am  scAdlng  a  copy  of  this  letter  bo  our 
directors  Ln  Grand  County.  M.  H.  Young. 
Moab.  and  San  Juan  County.  Reed  E   Bayles. 


CC>mNUATION  OF  COLLEGE  HOUS- 
ING PROGIiAM 

.Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Prr.sident.  I 
introduce  for  approp.-iato  referenct',  a 
measure  relating  to  the  conlinuation  of 
the  coUegp  hou.slng;  pr<>trram  I  intro- 
duce it  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  coUeaKUf 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr 
Hill!,  and  the  Senator  from  .Arkan.sas 

'  Mr.    PULERIGHT  :, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  lie  on  th^  de.sk  until  P'riday  of  thus 
week  for  addr.innal  co.sponstjrs  who  may 
wish  to  add  their  name.s,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  to  have  the  bill,  which  is 
very  brief,  pr  nted  in  the  REroRn 

The  VICE  I'RESIDENT.  The  bill  All! 
be  received  an.l  appropnat^My  referred, 
and.  without  ob'ection.  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcoao  ard  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama 

The  bill  'S.  1245^  to  amend  title  IV 
iHousjrig  for  EducationaJ  Institu- 
tions') of  the  HoosinK  Act  of  1950,  a.s 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr  Sp.arkman 
'  for  himself  and  otlier  Senators  > ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Comm.ttee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  fellows; 

Be  It  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rfpr,-sentativei  of  thf  Vnttrd  Statei  o' 
America  in  Congrr-it  as  rmbU'd  That  sec- 
tion 401  Id  I  of  the  Houslni;  Act  of  1950  i.s 
amended    to   rt-ad   as  follow* 

"(d)  To  t)btaln  funds  for  loans  under 
subsection  (at  of  this  section  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Insue  and  have  outstanding  at 
any  one  time  notes  and  obligations  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
an  amount  cot  to  exceed  »1  775  000  000, 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  by  $250- 
000.000  on  Julv  1  of  each  of  the  years  1961 
through  1965  Protid^d.  That  the  amount 
outstanding  fc  r  other  educatlon.il  facilities. 
as  defined  herein,  shall  not  exceed  $175.- 
000,000,  which  limit  shall  be  lnrri'a.sed  by 
•25,000,000  on  July  1  of  each  of  such  ye.irs 
Provided  furtfer,  That  the  amount  out- 
standing for  h'Tspltalfl,  referred  to  In  cKiuse 
(2(  of  section  404(b)  of  this  title,  shall  not 
exceed  tlOO.OOOOOO.  which  limit  shall  be 
Increased  by  $25.000, (X)0  on  July  1  of  each 
of  such  years  " 

Skc  2  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  iimended 
by  striking  "10  per  ct'ntum"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  "12',  per  centum" 


CROPLA>fD    ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OP 
1961 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce  f(3r  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  estai>Lish  a  cropl&iKl  adjustment 
program  on  behalf  erf  myself  and  Sena- 
tors LAtTSCHE.  DiHKSEW,  CoOPER.  BENNETT, 

and  Miller, 

Without  taiung  the  time  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  prmted 
in  the  Rxcord  an  explanation  and  pur- 
p>ose  of  the  bill  in  connection  with  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bin  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 


and,  without  objection,  the  statement  of 
purpose  will  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1246;  to  establish  a  crop- 
land adjustment  program  introduced 
by  Mr  Hickenl<x>per  <  for  himself  and 
other  Senators',  was  i-eceived,  n-ad 
twice  by  \\.A  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Asrnculture  and  Forestry. 

The  statement  of  i)urpose  pre.sented 
by  Mr.  HitKENLooi'ER  Is  as  follows: 

.■-T.^TEMtNT    BY     SCNATOE    HiCKKNLfK'PEH 

riaposE  or  THE  sn.i. 

Tlie  piu-poKC  of  the  bill  Is  to  bring  the 
supplies  of  whejit  and  other  grains  In  line 
with  rurrent  demand  .so  that  the  surplus 
of  thfse  rommodlties  cm  be  reduced  farm 
pru-es  and  \^r  f<anlly  farm  Income  In- 
cj-ejj*ed.   and  the  tax  cost  of  farm  priijjr;uns 

dei'rf;LSt'd 

fJlPLANATlo.N-     U»     THE     BU.I. 

1  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine iinnuiilly  the  overall  acreage  ad- 
Ju.stment  uf  feed  Rrains.  wheat.  6<jy beans, 
and  fl.\x  neoes.s.iry  ro  bring  the  total  esti- 
mated annual  production  plus  the  antici- 
pated rr>a.se  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
I)or;inon  storks  In  line  with  anticipated 
dl.«;appenrnnre  The  Secretary  shall  also  es- 
t.il)llsh  iinnu.'iUy  the  percentage  of  crop- 
land which  must  be  placed  under  contract 
t. >  (lu.Uify  for  price  .support  on  these  com- 
mr)dttles 

3  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  flax, 
produ'-ers  mn.st  participate  In  the  cropland 
adju.siment  pr. -gram  Cropland  already  in 
a  retirement  program  shall  be  counted  tn 
determining  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment Producers  of  other  commodities  may 
also  participate  (Whole  farm  participation 
shovild  be  encouraged  )  Any  cropland  re- 
tired under  the  program  In  excces  of  the 
minimum  requirement  for  price  support 
niuiit  be  placed  under  contract  for  at  least 
3  yesirs 

3  Cropland  adjustment  payments  shall 
he  m  \de  at  a  level  which  will  encourage 
sufficient  volunt.ary  participation  to  att.ntn 
the  desired  adjustment 

4  Adjtistment  paynaents  may  be  made  In 
cash  or  in  kind  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  payment  In  kind,  with  care  to  minlmlae 
disturbance  of  the  market  price  structure 
for  grain. 

5  Cropland  retired  under  Uils  program 
nui.st  be  In  addition  to  land  normally  left 
Idle  or  fallowed 

8  Acreage  retired  under  the  program  may 
not  be  harvested  or  grazed. 

7  A  maximum  limit  shall  be  placed  on 
the  percentage  of  cropland  acreage  that  may 
be  retired  In  any  county  after  allowing  for 
the  minimum  acreage  required  for  price  sup- 
port Acreage  retired  under  previous  pro- 
griims  shall  not  prevent  participation  In  the 
annual  adjustment  programs. 

«.  Wheat  acreage  allotments  shall  be 
terminated 

9  The  price  support  level  on  corn  shall 
be  left  unchanged  and  related  to  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  3  years  with  a  floor  of 
66  percent  of  parity,  the  same  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1968.  The  support  levels  for 
other  feed  grains  and  wheat  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  level  for  corn  with  adjust- 
ments for  differences  in  weight,  nutritive 
value,  buyer  preference,  and  supply-demand 
conditions  The  support  price  for  wheat  of 
the  1962  crop  shall  not  be  less  than  120  per- 
cent of  the  support  price  for  com  of  the 
1063  crap. 

10.  Adequate  nkeasures  aball  be  taken  to 
protect  farmers  from  tb«  competition  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  from 
accumulated  stocks. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  out- 
lined above  proposes  to  remove  a  basic  cause 
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of  continuing  low  farm  Income  by  starting 
an  Immediate  reduction  of  the  agricultural 
productive  plant  to  a  size  which  will  better 
fit  farm  output  to  market  needs  and  open 
the  way  to  orderly  liquidation  of  accumu- 
lated Government  stocks.  It  provides  for 
voluntary  participation  by  producers  of  all 
crops  but  requires  producers  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  price  support  on  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  and  flax  to  participate. 
Cireatest  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  retire- 
ment of  land  from  wheat  and  feed  grains  as 
these  crops  are  In  most  serious  surplus 
dlfnculty. 

The  attached  table  shows  approximate 
cropland  acreage  nationally,  how  the  acreage 
Is  currently  being  used,  and  what  the  status 
of  land  devoted  to  speclfled  crops  would  be 
under  the  proposed  adjvistment  program. 

US    cropland  acreage  by  principal  uses 

Planted 
acreage 
[Thcmsands] 
Cropland  (grouped  by  principal  use) : 
Group  A:  To  be  supported  (with- 
out   acreage    controls)     (pro- 
ducers of   these  commodities 
desiring   price    support    must 
participate    In    the    proposed 
cropland      adjustment      pro- 
gram) :  ' 

Corn    (all) —     83,006 

Wheat    (all)  =• 65,683 

Oats,  barley,  rye £3,  177 

ScK-ghum   (for  grain) 15.444 

Soybeans  (for  beans) 28,616 

Plax    (all) 3.627 


Subtotal,  group  A 283.203 


Group  B:  To  be  supported  (wltli 
acreage  controls)  (participa- 
tion In  the  proposed  cropland 
adjustment  program  Is  not  re- 
quired for  price  Bupi>ort  on 
these   commodities)  :  ' 

Cotton 16,  068 

Rice 1,614 

Peanuts 1,679 

Tobacco 1, 144 


Subtotal,  group  B 20.406 


Group  C :  Other  crops  and  uses:  ■ 

Conseryatlon    reserve *  28,  482 

Hay,  cropland  pastiire,  otlur 
crops,  fallow,  idle,  fall^ore, 
etc.. 177,608 


Total  cropland,  all  uses*. 


480,649 


>  Planted  acreage  for  1960  as  rejxuted  by 
USDA. 

■  Currently  supported  and  controlled,  but 
controls  to  be  termlnate<l  under  proposed 
adjustment  program. 

'  1954  17.S.  Cennus  of  Agriculture — data 
now  used  by  USDA  In  Land  Retirement  Com- 
putations, New  census  data  to  b«  avail- 
able in  about  6  months. 

<  Under  contract  In  1960. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  all  land  listed  In 
the  table  under  groups  A,  B.  and  C — except 
for  an  amoiuit  In  group  C  equal  to  that 
which  Is  customarily  summer  fallowed  or 
left  Idle — would  be  eligible  for  the  land  re- 
tirement program  on  a  voluntary  basis. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  APPLICATION 
OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO  CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS  AND  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Bov- 
ernment  of  each  of  the  folloWlng  States 
has  the  direct  responsibility  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages  within  its  State:  Alabama, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Maine,  Michigan,  Montai^a, 
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New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming.  For  this  reason  these 
are  known  as  Uquor  control  States. 
Each  obtains  individual  warranties  with 
all  suppUers  to  insure  each  that  alco- 
holic beverage  purchases  by  it  would  be 
at  a  price  no  higher  than  that  paid  by 
any  other  purchaser  for  the  same 
product. 

Experience  having  shown  that  the 
warranties  had  been  breached  by  manu- 
facturers and  distributors,  the  control 
States  joined  together  to  exchange  price 
inforpiation.  This  exchange  resulted 
in  many  of  the  States  recovering  thou- 
sands of  dollars  under  the  warranties. 

Pricing  practices  in  this  industry,  such 
as  special  discoimts,  free  goods,  and 
large  advertising  allowances,  all  tend  to 
make  detection  of  price  discrimination 
most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  This 
difficulty  applies  even  in  the  "open 
States,"  where  all  transactions  are  re- 
quired to  be  posted  publicly. 

The  State  official  of  a  control  State 
has  an  obligation  to  make  every  effort 
possible  to  see  that  alcoholic  beverages 
are  purchased  by  him  at  the  lowest  price 
available  to  anyone  in  the  country. 
Because  of  these  experiences  the  control 
States  seek  Federal  legislation  to  assist 
their  efforts  to  prevent  price  discrimi- 
nation and  make  their  warranties 
effective. 

The  bill  I  introduce  will  clarify  the 
antitrust  laws  with  respect  to  two  or 
more  States  designating  the  same  agent 
to  enforce  the  warranty  provisions  of 
each  State  with  the  alcoholic  beverage 
suppliers;  it  will  permit  such  agent  to 
act  for  the  several  control  States  in  ex- 
amining sales  records  of  a  supplier  to 
insure  against  price  discrimination. 

Under  this  legislation  there  can  be 
created  an  efficient,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive procedure  which  will  assure  ade- 
quate protection  against  price  discrimi- 
nation of  the  tjTse  which  control  State 
officials  believe  develops  absent  such  a 
procedure.  State  officials  could  dis- 
charge their  responsibilities  more  effi- 
ciently and  with  a  resultant  saving  to  the 
consumer. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  lie  on  table  for  1 
week,  so  that  others  who  share  this  view 
may  join  in  sponsorship  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  1247)  to  clarify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws  to  cer- 
tain contracts  and  agreements  entered 
Into  by  State  alcoholic  beverage 
agencies  with  suppliers  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
CERTAIN  DISTRESSED  AREAS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill   (S.   1)    to  establish  an  ef- 


fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FUELS  STUDY— ADDITIONAL  TIME 
FOR  RESOLUTION  TO  LIE  ON 
DESK— MORE  THAN  50  SENATORS 
ARE  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Resolution  105,  which  would  provide  for 
a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  to 
study  energy  fuels,  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  desk  through  Friday  of  this  week. 
More  than  50  Senators  have  joined  as 
cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  ON  CERTAIN 
TUITION  FEES — ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced, S.  634,  to  provide  for  an  income 
tax  credit  on  fees  paid  for  tuition  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  986)  to  assist  in 
the  reduction  of  unemployment  through 
the  acceleration  of  capital  expenditure 
programs  of  State  and  local  public  bodies, 
the  name  of  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grueninc] 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  987)  to  authorize 
the  retraining  of  persons  displaced  from 
their  jobs  by  automation  or  other  tech- 
nological development,  foreign  comi>eti- 
tion,  relocation  of  industry,  shifts  in 
market  demands,  or  other  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  economy,  the  name  of 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  may  be  added 


as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


PEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  CON- 
STRUCTION AND  OPERATION  OP 
CERTAIN  SCHOOUS— AI»mONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half  of   the  Senator   from   California 
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I  Mr.  KucHiLl,  who  \b  not  present  today, 
I  request  that  the  name  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Pennaylranla  [Mr.  Scott  1 
be  added  as  a  cosponaor  to  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl,  8.  1109.  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  temporary  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.      Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIR    POLLUTION    CONTROL- ADDI- 
TIONAL C0SP0N80RS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  2,  1»61.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1187)  to  amend  the  Federal  air  pollution 
control  law  to  provide  for  a  more  effec- 
tive program  of  air  pollution  control, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mrs.  Netjbbrger  on  March  2.  1961. 


ADDITIONAL  PENALTIES  FOR  PER- 
SONS CONVICTED  OF  VIOLATING 
THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  20,  1961.  the  names 
of  Senators  Youifo  of  North  Dakota, 
Long  of  Hawaii,  and  Bartlitt  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (S.  996)  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  provide  additional  public  relief 
from  repetitive  criminal  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmiri  on 
February  20.  1961. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 

NOMINATION     OF     RALPH     PAIE- 

WONSKY    TO    BE    GOVERNOR    OF 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    President.    I 

desire  to  announce  that  hearings  on  the 

nomination  of  Ralph  Palewonsky  to  be 

Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be 

held  by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs  at  10  o'clock  am,  Friday. 

March   10,  in  the  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs  Committee  room. 

Any  Senators  who  desire  to  make 
statements  with  respect  to  Mr  Paiewon- 
sky  are  requested  to  appear  at  that  time. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  Sen- 
ators at  10  o'clock  next  Friday  morning 
in  the  Interior  and  Irwular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee room. 


PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  WITH 
ITALY  FOR  COOPERATION  ON 
THE  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
FOR  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17.  1961,  President  Elsenhower 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  proposed 
Agreement  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Government 
of  Italy  for  Cooperation  on  the  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense  Pur- 
poses. 


The  proposed  agreement  is  similar  to 
agreements  entered  Into  with  the  Gov- 
eriunents  of  Greece,  Turkey.  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  Netherlands  in  1959. 
which  would  authorize  the  AEC  and  De- 
fense Department  to  transfer  to  an  ally 
nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapon  sys- 
tems and  to  exchange  classified  atomic 
energy  information  necessary  to: 

First,  the  development  of  defense 
plans : 

Second,  the  training  of  personnel  in 
the  employment  of  and  defense  against 
atomic  weapons  and  other  military  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy: 

Third,  the  evaluation  of  the  capabU- 
itles  of  potential  enemies  in  the  employ- 
ment of  atomic  weapons  and  other  mili- 
tary applications  of  atomic  energy;  and 
Fourth,  the  development  of  compat- 
ible delivery  systems  for  atomic  weap- 
ons. 

On  Thursday,  March  9,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will  hold 
an  open  public  hearing  in  room  F-39, 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  beginning  at  10 
ajn.  to  rticeive  testimony  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  Italian  agreement 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  familiar  with  the  details 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  proposed  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  accom- 
panying recommendations  from  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I 
also  ask  unanunous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  the 
public  announcement  that  I,  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  and 
Representative  Chet  Holifield.  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  Issued 
on  March  3,  1961.  announcing  the 
plarmed  public  hearing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  December  1957  tiie  lieads  of  govern- 
ment of  the  nations  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  reached  agree- 
ment in  principle  on  the  deelrablllty  of 
achieving  the  most  efTectlve  pattern  of 
NATO  military  defenalve  strength,  taking 
Into  account  the  most  recent  developments 
In  weapons  and  techniques  In  enunciat- 
ing this  agreement  In  principle  the  heads 
of  government  made  11  clear  that  this  deci- 
sion was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  leaders,  while  preventing  a  general 
disarmament  agreement,  had  left  no  doubt 
that  the  most  modern  and  destructive 
weapons  of  all  Icind.s  were  being  introduced 
Into  the  Soviet  armed  forces  The  lntn>duc- 
tlon  of  modern  weapons  Into  NATO  forces 
should  be  no  cause  for  concern  on  the  jmrt 
of  other  countries,  since  NATO  Is  purely 
a   defensive   alliance 

It  Is  our  conviction  and  the  conviction  of 
our  NATO  allies  that  the  Introduction  Into 
NATO  defenses  of  the  miwt  modern  wea{x)ns 
available  Is  essential  In  maintaining  the 
strength  necessary  Ui  the  alliance  Any 
alliance  depends  In  the  liust  analysis  upon 
the  sense  of  shared  mutual  interests  among 
Its  members  and  by  sharing  with  our  allies 
certain  training  Information  we  are  dem- 
onstrating concretely  our  sense  of  partner- 
ship in  NATO's  defensive  planning  Failure 
on  our  part  to  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  state  of  operational  readiness 
at   the    forces   of    other    members    of    NATO 


will  only  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to  be- 
lieve that  It  can  eventually  succeed  In  its 
goal   of   destroying   NATO's   effectiveness 

To  facilitate  the  necessary  cooperation 
on  our  part  legislation  amending  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  1958  Pursuant  to  that  legislation 
agreements  for  cooperation  were  concluded 
with  four  of  our  NATO  partners  In  May 
and  June  1959  A  similar  agreement  was 
also  recently  concluded  with  our  NATO  ally, 
the  Republic  of  Italy  All  of  these  agree- 
ments are  designed  t(j  Implement  In  Im- 
portant respects  the  agreed  NATO  program 

This  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Italy  will  enable  the  United  States  to  co- 
operate effectively  In  mutual  defense  plan- 
ning with  Italy  and  In  the  training  of  lullan 
NATO  forces  In  order  that,  if  an  attack  on 
NATO  should  occur.  Italian  forces  could, 
under  the  direction  of  the  supreme  allied 
commander  for  Europe,  effectively  use  nu- 
clear  weapons   In    their   defense 

These  agreements  previously  concluded 
and  this  Italian  agreement  represent  only 
a  portion  of  the  work  necessary  for  complete 
ImplemenUtlon  of  the  decision  taken  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  In 
December  1957  I  anticipate  the  conclusion 
of  similar  agreements  for  cooperation  with 
certain  other  NATO  nations  as  the  alli- 
ance's  defensive   planning    continues 

Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended.  I  am  submitting  to  each 
House  of  the  Congress  an  authoritative  copy 
of  the  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Italy  I  am  also  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  letter  accompany- 
ing an  authoritative  copy  of  the  signed 
agreement,  a  copy  of  a  Joint  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recommend- 
ing my  approval  of  this  document  and  a 
copy  of  my  memorandum  In  reply  thereto 
setting  forth  my  approval 

DWIGHT  D    ElSENHOWim. 

jANU*aY  17.  1961 


DcccMBEm  31.  i960. 
Tub  PmisiDENT. 
The  White  House 

Dkai  Mji  PmrsrocNT  The  undersigned,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  has  the  honor 
U)  lay  before  the  President  with  a  view  to 
lU  transmUslon  to  the  Congress,  ptirauant 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1984.  as  amend- 
ed, an  authoritative  copy  of  an  Agreement 
for  Ctxjperatlon  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic  Ener- 
gy for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Italy,  signed  at  Rome  on  De- 
cember 3.  19fl0 

This  agreement  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
granted  In  the  President's  memorandum  of 
November  8.  i960  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  A  copy  of  this  memo- 
randum was  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  the  President. 
Faithfully  yours, 

LrviNCSTON  T   Merchant. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Encli^ures 

The  Wnrnt  House. 
Washington,  DC  .  November  8.  1960. 

Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

In  your  Joint  letter  to  me  of  August  25, 
i960,  you  recommended  that  I  approve  a  pro- 
posed Agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Italy  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  Defense 
Purposes 

Italy  Is  participating  with  the  United 
States  In  an  International  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  which  it  Is  making  substantial  and 
material  contributions  to  the  mutual  de- 
fense   and    security       The    proposed    agree- 
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ment  will  permit  c<x)peration  necessary  to 
Improve  the  state  of  training  and  opera- 
tional readiness  of  the  armed  forces  of  Italy, 
subject  to  provisions,  conditions,  gxiaran- 
tees,  terms,  and  special  determinations. 
which  are  most  appropriate  In  this  Important 
area  of  mutual  assistance,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  In  principle  reached  In  De- 
cember 1937. 

Having  considered  your  Joint  recommenda- 
liiins  and  the  cooperation  provided  for  In  the 
agreement,  including  security  safeguards  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement, 
I  hereby — 

1.  Approve  the  program  for  the  transfer 
of  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapon  sys- 
tems Involving  restricted  data  under  tlie 
terms  and  conditions  provided  In  your  Joint 
letter  and  the  proposed  agreement;  however, 
types,  quantities,  ard  conditions  of  transfer 
of  such  parts  arc  stsbjcct  to  my  further  ap- 
proval. 

2  Determine  that  the  performance  of  this 
agreement  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonible  risk  to  the  common 
defense   and   security   of   the  United  States. 

3  Approve  the  proposed  agreement  and  au- 
thorize Its  execution  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  In  a  manner  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  .State. 

DWIGHT   D.  BiSENHOWni. 


The  Secretary  or  Dtmtsx, 
Washmgto^i.  DC,  August  25,  1960. 
The   President. 
The  White  House. 

Di:as  Mr.  PREsrDEjrr:  There  is  hereby  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  approval 
a  proposed  Agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Italy  for  Cooperation  on 
the  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  De- 
fense Purposes. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  permit,  un- 
der the  authority  of  sections  »lc  and  144b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  transfer  of  classified  Informa- 
tion and  certain  equipment  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  the  state  of  train- 
ing and  operational  readiness  of  the  armed 
forces  of  Italy.  The  December  1957  NATO 
Heads  of  Government  meeting  established 
the  concept  of  a  etockplle  of  arms  for  the 
strengthening  of  NATO's  defenses,  and  this 
present  agreement  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  ImplemenUtlon  Of  this  concept.  Tbe 
carrying  out  of  this  agreement  should  do 
much  to  advance  our  mutual  defense  Inter- 
est, Including  the  vital  cause  of  strengthen- 
ing the  NATO  defensive  alliance,  and  will 
thereby  aid  materially  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States. 

Article  II  of  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  classified  Information,  In- 
cluding "reetrlcted  data"  and  "formerly  re- 
stricted data,"  necessary  to  the  development 
of  defense  plans;  the  training  of  personnel 
In  the  employment  of  and  the  defense 
against  atomic  weapons  and  other  military 
applications  of  atomic  energy;  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  capability  of  potential  enemies 
In  the  emplojmient  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  military  applications  of  atomic  energy: 
and  the  development  of  delivery  systems  ca- 
pable  of    carrying   atomic  weapons. 

Article  III  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  will  transfer  nonnuclear 
p;\rts  of  atomic  weapwns  systems  Involving 
restricted  data  (other  than  nonnuclear  parta 
of  atomic  weapons)  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving the  state  of  training  and  operational 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces  of  Italy. 
However.  In  view  of  section  91c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  the  applicability  of  which  Is 
renected  In  article  IV  of  the  agreement,  no 
transfer  can  be  made  If  It  would  contrlbuts 
sli;iilflcantly  to  the  recipient  nation's  atomic 
weapon  design,  development,  or  fabrication 
capability.     It  is  not  possible  to  determine 


at  this  time  the  types,  quantities  and  con- 
ditions of  transfer,  whether  by  sale,  lease  or 
loan,  of  those  parts  which  It  will  become 
necessary  to  transfer  for  oiu-  mutual  defense 
during  the  period  of  the  agreement.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  agreement.  It  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine from  time  to  time  the  types,  quan- 
tities and  conditions  of  transfer  and  such 
determination  shall  be  submitted  for  your 
approval. 

ITie  agreement  would  remain  In  force  un- 
til terminated  by  agreement  of  both  parties. 
thus  assuring  continued  protection  for  the 
Information  and  equipment  transferred  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  agree- 
ment. However,  cooperation  for  the  trans- 
fer of  information  and  equipment  under 
articles  II  and  III  of  the  agreement  may  be 
discontinued  by  either  party  In  the  event  of 
the  termination  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 91c  and  144b  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  the  agreement  specificai;y  pro- 
vides In  article  I  that  all  cooperation  under 
the  agreement  will  be  undertaken  only  when 
the  communicating  or  transferring  party 
determines  that  such  cooperation  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  Its  defense  and  security.  Article 
I  of  the  agreement  also  provides.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act,  that  all  cooperation  under 
the  agreement  will  be  undertaken  only  while 
the  United  States  and  Italy  are  participating 
In  an  International  arrangement  for  their 
mutual  defense  and  security  and  making 
substantial  and  material  contributions 
thereto.  Cooperation  under  articles  n  and 
ni  of  the  agreement  would  be  undertaken 
only  when  these  conditions  prevail. 

Article  IV  of  the  agreement  stipulates 
that  the  cooperation  under  the  agreement 
will  be  carried  out  by  each  of  the  parties 
In  accordance  with  Its  applicable  laws. 
Article  IV  also  makes  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  transfer  under  the  agreement  of 
atomic  weapons,  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons   or  special   nuclear   material. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  on 
the  terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature  and 
scope  of  cooperation,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  parties  will  maintain  agreed 
security  safeguards  and  standards.  The 
agreement  also  contains  particular  com- 
mitments that  the  recipient  of  any  equip- 
ment or  Information  that  is  obtained  pur- 
suant to  the  agreement  will  not  transfer  it 
to  unauthorized  persons  and  will  not  trans- 
fer It  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
cipient party,  except  in  limited  circumstances 
specifically  provided  In  the  agreement. 

Italy  is  now  participating  with  the  United 
States  In  an  International  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  which  Italy  is  making  substantial 
and  material  contributions  to  the  mutual 
defense  and  security.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Conunission  that  this  agreement  Is  en- 
tirely In  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  It 
is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunis- 
sion that  the  performance  of  the  proposed 
agreement  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  It  is  reconunended  that  you — 

(a)  Approve  the  program  for  the  transfer 
of  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapon  sys- 
texns  Involving  restricted  data  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  provided  in  this  letter 
and  the  proposed  agreement;  however,  types, 
quantities  and  conditions  of  transfer  of  such 
parts  are  subject  to  your  later  approval; 

(b)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
this  agreement  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 


(c)  Approve  the  proposed  agreement  and 
authorize  its  execution  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a  manner  sp>eclfied 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The    Secretary    of    State    concurs    in    the 
foregoing  recommendations. 
With  great  respect,  we  are. 
Faithfully  yours. 

John  A.  McCwne. 
Cliairmaii,  Atomic  Energy  Comvussion 
Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Italy, 

Considering  that  they  have  concluded  a 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Agreement,  pur- 
suant to  which  each  Government  will  make 
available  to  the  other  equipment,  materials, 
services,  or  other  military  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed; 

Considering  that  their  mutual  security 
and  defense  require  that  they  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  contingencies  of  atomic  warfare; 

Considering  that  they  are  participating  to- 
gether In  an  international  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  which  they  are  making  substantial 
and  material  contributions  to  their  mutual 
defense  and  security; 

Recognizing  that  their  common  defen.«;e 
and  security  will  be  advanced  by  the  ex- 
change of  Information  concerning  atomic 
energy  and  by  the  transfer  of  certain  types 
of  equipment; 

Believing  that  such  exchange  and  transfer 
can  be  undertaken  without  risk  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  either  country;  and 

Taking  into  consideration  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  all  the  applicable  Italian 
statutes; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

AKTICUE   I 

General  provisions 
■While  the  United  States  and  Italy  are  par- 
ticipating in  an  international  arrangement 
for  their  mutual  defense  and  security  and 
making  substantial  and  material  contribu- 
tions thereto,  each  Party  will  communicate 
to  and  exchange  with  the  other  Party  infor- 
mation and  transfer  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  involving  Restricted 
Data  to  the  other  Party  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  provided 
that  the  communicating  or  transferring 
Party  determines  that  such  cooperation  will 
promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  unrea- 
sonable risk  to  Its  defense  and  security. 

AKTICLE   n 

Exchange  of  information 

Each  Party  will  communicate  to  or  ex- 
change with  the  other  Party  such  classified 
Information  as  is  Jointly  determined  to  be 
necessary  to: 

A.  the  development  of  defense  plans; 

B.  the  training  of  personnel  In  the  em- 
ployment of  and  defense  against  atomic 
weapons  and  other  nulitary  applications  of 
atomic  energy; 

C.  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  po- 
tential enemies  in  the  employment  of  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy;  and 

D.  the  development  of  delivery  systems 
compatible  with  the  atomic  weapons  which 
they  carry. 

ARTICLX   m 

Transfer  of  non-nux;lear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  Italy,  sub- 
ject to  terms  and  conditions  to  be  agreed, 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  sys- 
tems involving  Restricted  Data  as  such  parts 
are  Jointly  determined  to  be  necessary  fca: 
the  purpose  of  improving  Italy's  state  of 
training  and  operational  readiness. 
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AKTicui  nr 
ConditUma 

A  Cooperation  under  this  agreement  will 
be  carried  out  by  each  of  tbe  parties  In 
accordance  with  Ita  applicable  laws. 

B  Under  this  agreement  there  will  be  no 
transfer  by  either  party  of  atomic  weapons. 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  or 
special  nuclear  materials. 

f^  rhe  information  communicated  or  ex- 
changed, and  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
we  ip'jns  systems  transferred  by  either  party 
pursuant  to  this  agreement  shall  be  used  by 
the  recipient  party  exclusively  for  the 
preparation  or  Implementation  of  defense 
plans  In  the  mutual  Interests  of  the  two 
countries 

D  Nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  pre- 
clude the  corrununlcatlon  or  exchange  of 
classified  Information  which  Is  transmissible 
under  other  arrangements  between  the 
parties. 

ASnCLB   T 

Guarantees 

A.  Classified  Information  and  non-nuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  communi- 
cated or  transferred  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  accorded  full  security  protec- 
tion under  applicable  aecxirlty  arrangements 
between  the  parties  and  applicable  national 
legislation  and  reg\ilatlons  of  the  parties 
In  no  case  &hall  either  party  maintain  se- 
curity standards  for  safeguarding  classltled 
information,  and  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems,  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement  leas  restrictive  than 
those  set  forth  In  the  applicable  security 
arrangements  In  effect  on  the  date  this 
agreement  comes  Into  force. 

B.  Classified  Information  communicated 
or  exchanged  pursuant  to  this  agreement 
will  be  made  available  through  channels 
existing  or  hereafter  agreed  for  the  com- 
munication or  exchange  of  such  Informa- 
tion between  the  parties. 

C.  Classified  information,  communicated 
or  exchanged,  and  any  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  transferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  Agreement  shall  not  be  commu- 
nicated, exchanged  or  transferred  by  the 
recipient  Party  or  persons  under  Its  Juris- 
diction to  any  unauthorized  persons  or.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  Article  VI  of  this  Agree- 
ment, beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Party 
Bach  Party  may  stipulate  the  degree  to 
which  any  of  the  Information  and  non- 
nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems 
communicated,  exchanged  or  transferred  by 
It  or  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  may  be  diss.^mlnated  or 
distributed;  may  specify  the  categories  of 
persons  who  may  have  access  to  such  Infor- 
mation or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems;  and  may  Impose  such  other  re- 
strictions on  the  dissemination  of  distribu- 
tion of  such  Information  or  non-nucle.ir 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  as  It  deems 
necessary 

AKTICLK    VI 

Dissemination 

Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  be  Inter- 
preted or  operate  as  a  bar  or  restriction  to 
consultation  or  cooperation  In  any  field  of 
defense  by  either  Party  with  other  nations  or 
International  organizations.  Neither  Party. 
however,  shall  so  communicate  classified  In- 
formation or  transfer  or  permit  access  to  or 
use  of  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons 
systems  made  available  by  the  other  Party 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  unless 

A  It  Is  notified  by  the  originating  Party 
that  all  appropriate  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  originating  Party's  applicable 
laws.  Including  authorlaatlon  by  competent 
bodies  of  the  originating  Party,  have  been 
complied  with  which  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  originating  Party  directly  so 
to  communicate  to,  transfer  to.  permit  access 


to  or  use  by  such  other  nation  or  Interna- 
tional organization,  and  further  that  the 
originating  Party  authorizes  the  recipient 
Party  so  to  conununlcate  to,  transfer  to, 
permit  access  to  or  use  by  such  other  nation 
or  International  organization,  or 

B.  The  originating  Party  has  informed  the 
recipient  Party  that  the  originating  Piu-ty 
has  so  communicated  to.  transferred  to.  per- 
mitted access  to  or  use  by  such  other  nation 
or  InternaUunal  organization 

ASTICLE    VII 

Ctat'tt/Crofton  policies 

Agreed  classification  policies  sh.ill  be 
maintained  with  respect  to  all  classified  In- 
formation and  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  system.s  conimMnloated,  exchanged 
or  transferred  under  thl.s  .\t{reenient 

ASnCIE      VIII 

Reiponnbiltty  /or  u.^e  of  information  and 
non-nucltar  parts  of  atomic  weapons 
systems 

The  application  or  u.se  of  any  information 
(Including  design  drawings  and  specinca- 
tlonsi  or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems  communlratetl.  e.xchangpd  or 
transferred  under  this  Agreement  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Party  receiving  it, 
and  the  other  Party  doea  not  provide  any 
Indemnity  or  warranty  with  respect  to  such 
application  or  use 

ARTICLE      IK 

Patentf 

The  recipient  Party  shall  use  the  claasined 
Information  communicated,  or  revealed  by 
equipment  transferred  hereunder,  for  the 
purposes  specified  herein  only  Any  inven- 
tions or  discoveries  resulting  Irom  possession 
of  such  Information  on  the  pirt  of  the  re- 
cipient Party  or  persona  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  other 
Party  for  all  purposes  without  chivrge  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
agreed  and  shall  be  safeguarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Article  V  of  this 
Agreement 

AKTICLE     X 

Drfinition.s 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement 
A.  'Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transfxjrting  or  propelling  the  de- 
vice ( where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device  i,  the  prlficlpal 
purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as.  or  for  develop- 
ment of.  a  weapon  a  weapon  prototype,  or  a 
weapon  test  device 

B  "Classified  information  "  means  Infor- 
mation, data,  materials,  services,  or  any  other 
matter  with  the  security  designation  ot 
'Confidential'  or  higher  applied  under  the 
legislation  or  regulations  of  either  the  United 
States  or  Italy,  including  that  designated  by 
the  Oovernment  ot  the  United  States  as  "Re- 
stricted Data  '  and  '  Formerly  Restricted 
Data  "  and  that  designated  by  the  Oovern- 
ment of  Italy  as  "Atomic  Restricted"  and 
"Atomic  Most  Restricted  " 

C.  "Nun-nucleur  parts  of  at<jmlc  weapons" 
means  parts  of  atomic  weapfins  which  are 
specially  designed  lor  them  and  are  not  In 
general  use  In  other  end  prixlucts  and  which 
are  not  made  of.  In  whole  or  m  part,  siieclal 
nuclear  material,  and  non-nuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapxjns  systems  Involving  Re- 
stricted Data  '  means  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems,  other  than  non-nuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons,  which  contain  or  reveal 
atomic  Information  and  which  are  not  made 
of.  In  whole  or  In  part,  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial 

D  As  used  In  this  Agreement  the  term 
'atomic  information     means 

1.  80  far  as  concerns  information  provided 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Slates.  In- 
formation which  Is  designated  Restricted 
Data  "  and  "Formerly  Restricted   Data    . 


2  So  far  as  concerns  Information  provided 
by  the  Oovernment  of  Italy.  Information 
which  Is  designated  "Atomic  Restricted  "  and 
"Atomic  Most  Restricted". 

ABTICL^    XJ 

Duration 

This  .Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Oovernment  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Oovernment 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled 
with  all  legal  requirements  for  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Agreement,  and  shall  re- 
main In  force  until  terminated  by  agree- 
ment of  both  Parties  except  that  either  Party 
may  terinliiate  ltj=  co<i[>eratl"n  under  Articles 
II  or  III  ui)on  the  expiration  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  undersigned, 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement 

DONE  at  Rome.  In  duplicate.  In  the  Eng- 
ll.<;h  and  Italian  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  this  3rd  day  of  December, 
I960 

For  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
.  f    America 


K  'r  the  Oovernment  of  Italy : 


Rs::f\.sr  Fkom  the  OmcE  or  the  Joint 
CoM.MirTi;E  ON  Atomic  Energy,  March  3.  1961 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
will  hold  open  hearings  on  a  proposed  Agree- 
ment for  Co<peratlon  on  the  Uses  of  Atomic 
EiuTKV  for  Mutual  Defense  Purposes  With 
the  Ciovernment  of  Italy.  Thursday,  March 
it  latil.  at  10  00  am  In  room  F  39,  The 
Capitol.  It  was  announced  today  by  Con- 
gressman Chet  HoLiriELD  and  Senator  John 
O  Pastohe,  respective  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

The  proposed  agreement  which  Is  similar 
U)  agreements  entered  Into  In  1959  with 
Oreece.  Turkey.  West  Oermany,  and  The 
Netherlands  would  authorize  the  AEC  and 
Defense  Department  to  transfer  to  Italy 
n onnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapon  systems 
and  to  exchange  classified  atomic  energy  In- 
formation necessary  to 

1  The  development  of  defense  plans; 

2  The  training  of  personnel  In  the  em- 
ployment of  and  defense  against  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy, 

3  The  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of 
potential  enemies  In  the  employment  of 
atomic  weapons  and  other  military  appli- 
cations of  atomic  energy;  and 

4  TTie  development  of  compatible  delivery 
systems  for  atomic  weapons. 

By  law  the  transfer  of  the  material  and 
the  communication  of  the  Information  will 
occur  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  It  will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  .security. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  reque.st.  iind  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By   Mr    HUMPHREY 

Address  entitled  "Capital  Budget  Makes 
Commonsense."  delivered  by  Senator  Habtki 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  at  Dallaa 
on  February  16,  1961. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Address  delivered  by  him  entitled  "Re- 
vival of  Pioneering  Spirit  To  Meet  Chal- 
lenges (3f  Space  Age." 


1961 
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DEATH  OF  FORMER  SENATOR  ZALES 
N.  ECTON,  OP  MONTANA 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  inform  the  Senate 
that  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  Zalee 
Ecton.  of  Montana,  passed  away  at  the 
end  of  last  week. 

Zales  Ecton  was  a  good  man,  a  decent 
man.  a  fine  man,  and  we  will  miss  him 
in  Montana,  as  we  have  missed  liim  in 
this  Chamber. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  honest  and 
straightforward  in  what  he  had  to  say 
and  in  his  beliefs;  and  it  is  with  a 
.sense  of  extreme  regret  and  deep  sorrow 
that  I  make  the  anrwuncement  at  this 
time. 

Mr  M  ETC  ALP.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
knew  Zales  Ecton  as  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Legislature,  when  he  and  I 
were  colleagues  in  1937.  He  made  an 
outstanding  record  in  that  legislature  as 
a  friend  of  the  ranchers,  of  the  small 
businessmen,  and  esp>ecially  of  the  In- 
dians of  Montana.  As  a  result  of  his 
fine  record  he  was  elected  to  this  body, 
and  m  this  body  he  also  made  an  out- 
standing record. 

When  Zales  Ecton  returned  to  Mon- 
tana he  returned  as  a  friend  of  Mon- 
tana State  College,  at  Bozeman,  where 
he  lived,  and  also  a  friend  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  State 
of  Montana.  He  was  an  outstanding 
and  distinguished  citizen  of  my  State. 
We  all  mourn  his  passing.  We  have  lost 
one  of  our  fine  American  citizens. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  knew 
Zales  Ecton  as  a  Senator,  and  rather 
intimately,  because  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  go  to  Montana  to  campaign  for  him 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  One  gets  to 
know  and  to  understand  a  man  and 
what  makes  him  tick  when  one  goes 
from  communit.v  to  community  in  his 
home  State,  lives  with  him,  and  shares 
fellowship  over  a  F>erlod  of  time.  Zales 
Ecton  was  a  noble  man  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  one  of  the  dedi- 
cated persons  who  are  close  to  the  soil, 
whose  thinking  Is  basic  and  funda- 
mont-al. 

I  developed  not  only  a  high  regard  but 
al.so  a  deep  affection  for  him.  I  join  in 
extending  syTnpathy,  and  I  concur  in 
the  condolences  expressed  today. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  L.  GRAHAM 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  in 

the  Now  York  Herald  Tribune,  March  5, 
there  appears  an  article  by  Don  Irwin, 
a  distinguished  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  that  newspaper.  The  article 
concerns  the  career  of  another  news- 
paperman, Philip  L.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald. 

The  article  articulates  what  many  of 
v.s  have  long  felt  about  Mr.  Graham  and 
I  he  great  newspaper  over  which  he  pre- 
sides. It  tells  of  a  highly  responsible 
man  with  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
recognize  the  great  significance  of  a  free 
press  in  a  free  society  and  with  the  en- 
'•r«etic  determination  to  see  to  it  that 
Ins  paper — as  part  of  the  American 
journalistic    psofession    as    a   whole — 


meets,  with  ever-increasing  effective- 
ness, its  obligation  to  the  people  of  this 
city  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  previously  cited. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Philip   Graham    of   the    Washington    Post 
( By    Don    Irwin ) 

Wa.shington. 

"It  Is  arithmetically  true  that  49.5  per- 
cent of  publishers  are   below  average." 

Philip  L.  Graham,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Co.,  produced  this  facetious 
statlfltic  last  year  to  make  a  far-from- 
facetlous  point  to  a  Minnesota  University 
Journalism  seminar.  It  was  his  character- 
istically dry  way  of  voicing  concern  that 
the  men  who  direct  the  American  press  are 
not  doing  enough  to  meet  the  urgencies  of 
the  times. 

At  the  time  he  spoke,  Mr.  Graham  held 
the  titles  of  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  the 
only  morning  paper  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
In  a  reshuffle  recently,  he  passed  the  pub- 
lisher's title  along  to  John  W.  Sweeterman. 
formerly  the  paper  s  business  manager.  But 
Mr.  Graham,  as  president,  remains  very 
much  the  paper's  guiding  spirit. 

Mr.  Graham  considers  the  Post  a  "fairly 
good  paper  that  needs  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment." The  comment  is  Interesting  because 
most  of  Its  critics — and  there  are  plenty  of 
them — will  concede  that  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  In  the  Post  dur- 
ing the  nearly  15  years  Mr  Graham  has  been 
Its  operating  head. 

Materially,  the  improvement  Is  evident. 
The  paper's  circulation  Is  over  400,000,  more 
than  double  the  1946  figure.  It  ranks 
seventh  In  the  Nation  in  advertising  volume. 
It  Is  produced  In  an  8-year-old,  $6  mil- 
lion plant  and  Is  now  expanding  into  a 
$6,500,000  addition  that  Includes  some  of 
the  newspaper  industry's  most  modern 
equipment.  It  Is  substentially  In  the 
black. 

To  the  lanky,  44-year-old  ex-lawyer  who 
Is  the  Post's  president,  the  paper's  solvency 
la  "Just  luck." 

bought  it  at  an  auction 

The  luck  was  the  merger  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1954,  In  which  the  Post  bought  and 
swallowed  up  its  only  morning  competitor, 
the  old  Times -Herald.  Until  the  merger 
gave  the  Post  a  morning  monopoly,  the 
hard-ribbed  conservative  Times-Herald  and 
the  mUitantly  liberal  Post  had  halved  cir- 
culation and  advertising  in  an  era  of  rising 
costs.     Neither  was  prospering. 

The  merger  was  made  possible  by  two 
contrasting,  powerful  personalities:  the  late 
Eugene  Meyer,  former  publisher  of  the  Post, 
and  the  late  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
then  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and, 
Incidentally  of  the  Times-Herald. 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  Mr.  Graham's  father- 
in-law,  was  a  retired  banker  until  1933.  when 
he  bought  the  Post  at  a  bankruptcy  auction 
for  $825,000.  Mr.  Meyer  provided  the  leader- 
ship and  the  funds  to  bring  the  paper  back 
from  a  circulation  low  of  51,534  and  start 
It  on  a  covirse  that  now  makes  it  required 
breakfast  reading  for  President  Kennedy 
and   most   other    informed   Washlngtonlans. 

Colonel  McCormick  had  taken  over  the 
Times-Herald  upon  the  death  of  its  previous 
publisher  and  had  modernized  it  mechani- 
cally even  as  he  tried  to  cast  It  in  the  ultra- 
conservative  mold  of  his  Chicago  paper. 
After  3  years  the  ailing  colonel  aban- 
doned the  experiment  and  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  ready  to  sell  out  to  the  com- 
petition. 


The  $10,300,000  deal  gave  Washington's 
surviving  morning  paper  a  solid  base  for 
circulation  and  advertising.  It  showered  the 
paper  with  a  cornucopia  of  features,  col- 
umns, news  services,  and  comic  stripe.  It 
also  affcwded  a  safe  chance  to  raise  the 
newsstand  pwice  from  a  nickel  to  a  dime 
■without  any  appreciable  circulation  loss. 

The  price  rise  has  occasioned  the  most 
concrete  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
paper.  The  Post  is  also  a  regular  target 
for  attacks  from  Isolationists,  segregation- 
ists and  a  whole  spectrum  of  conservatives. 
( The  late  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  called 
it  the  Washington  edition  of  the  Daily 
Worker.)  Many  far  more  moderate  Repub- 
licans charge  that  it  is  biased  for  the  Dwno- 
crats. 

Mr.  Graham  is  a  liberal — If  Independent — 
Democrat,  and  his  thinking  is  reflected  both 
on  the  editorial  page  and  In  the  i>lay  of 
stories.  But  he  has  been  known  to  inter- 
vene personally  to  tone  down  editorial  com- 
ment which  he  considered  unfairly  slanted 
toward  the  liberal  side.  Among  them  have 
been  especially  acid  depictions  of  former 
Vice  President  Nixon  by  Herbert  L.  Block 
(Herblock),  the  Post's  prize- winning  car- 
toonist. 

Despite  its  orientation,  the  Post  has  a 
tradition  of  independence,  and  Mr.  Graham 
is  anxious  to  keep  party  labels  off  the  paper. 
It  was  partly  because  of  this  policy  that  the 
Post  made  no  formal  endorsement  during 
the  1960  election,  although  its  heart  was 
plainly  in  the  Kennedy  camp.  Mr.  Graham 
is  glad  the  paper  avoided  formal  commit- 
ments. 

For  similar  reasons.  Mr.  Graham  is  cool  to 
recurrent  suggestions  that  he  would  orna- 
ment a  Democratic  administration.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  the  ultrapolitical  at- 
mosphere of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
feels,  to  be  both  an  ofHceholder  and  the 
chief  executive  of  a  newsp>aper  which  ag- 
gressively reserves  a  right  to  independence. 

"The  only  way  I'd  go  into  Government 
would  be  to  sell  the  paper,"  Mr.  Graham  said 
recently.  "And  I  wouldn't  sell  it  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

THE  family  FXDRTUNE 

Philip  Leslie  Graham  was  born  July  18. 
1915,  in  a  South  Dakota  mining  town,  but 
was  taken  by  his  family  to  Dade  County,  Fla., 
in  1921  so  his  engineer  father  could  become 
supervisor  of  an  experimental  sugar  planta- 
tion. Adverse  weather  killed  off  the  experi- 
ment after  12  years,  but  the  elder  Graham 
salvaged  a  big  parcel  of  land  from  the  liqui- 
dation. The  land  was  first  developed  as  a 
dairy  and  beef  ranch.  As  nearby  Miami  ex- 
panded, it  became  the  foundation  for  a 
seven-figure  family  fortune  in  which  Mr. 
Graham  shares. 

When  young  Phil  Graham  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  at  16,  he  was  a  scrawny 
6-footer  known  Ironically  as  "Musclebound." 
He  roomed  there  with  George  H.  Smathers, 
now  a  Democratic  Senator  from  Florida  and 
a  power  in  the  Capital.  Mr.  Graham's  capac- 
ity for  making  influential  friends  has  con- 
tinued. 

Later,  at  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr.  Graham 
edited  the  august  Law  Review  before  he  was 
graduated  tenth  in  the  class  of  1939.  He 
walked  out  into  a  Job  as  law  clerk  to  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Stanley  Reed,  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Graham  moved  from  the  Court  to  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  prewar  Defense  Building 
as  an  expediter  for  the  old  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Management  and  the  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministration. He  entered  the  Army  Air  Force 
as  a  private  in  1942  and  was  discharged  in 
1945  as  a  major,  after  serving  on  the  intel- 
ligence staff  of  the  Far  East  Air  Force. 

Then  Mr.  Graham  switched  careers.  He 
had  continued  in  the  law  after  his  marriage 
in  1940  to  Mr.  Meyer's  daughter,  Katherine. 
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But  Mr.  Meyer  w«a  70  at  Vb»  war's  end  His 
only  aon  had  become  »  doctor.  Re  Invited 
his  evidently  able  son-in-law  to  become  asso- 
ciate publisher  Mr.  Qrmliain  moved  to  the 
Poet  on  January  1.  1M&  Six  months  later 
he  »3e  named  publUber.  Mr.  Meyer  became 
board  chairman,  but  remained  the  paper's 
Influential  consultant  and  financial  anchor 
'int::  "lis  death  In  July  19&9. 

When  Mr  Graham  came  to  the  Post  It  was 
edging  into  the  black  In  the  course  of  the 
lengthy  rebuilding  proeaaa  underwritten  by 
Mr  Meyer  at  a  reputed  eventual  coet  of  |2U 
million.  It  was  already  celebrated  for  a 
lively  editorial  page  that  had  been  one  of 
Mr.  Meyer's  prime  Interests.  But  it  was 
limited  In  circulation,  news  coverage,  and 
resources  Mechanically,  progress  was  blocked 
by  a  plctureeqxie  but  wholly  Inadequate 
plant 

Mr  Orahara  gave  first  priority  to  a  new 
plant.  He  and  his  associates  Inspected 
modern  newspaper  buildings  all  over  the 
country  and  borrowed  new  Ideas  llt)erally 
Added  circulation  flowing  from  the  merger 
strained  the  facilities  oX  the  new  Poet  build- 
ing within  months  after  It  was  occupied.  Mr. 
Graham  pressed  plans  for  the  addition. 

SUMETtll.NG    BKSmES    SUBVIVAL 

"The  merger  means  we  can  work  for  some- 
thing beside  sheer  economic  survival,  which 
la  good."  Mr  Graham  says  In  retrospect. 
"I  think  the  paper  wlil  grow  economically. 
The  big  queatljn  la:  Will  It  grow  Jour- 
nalistically .' " 

Journalistic  growth  la  now  Mr  Crah.ims 
main  Interest  He  devotes  much  if  hia 
formal  worltd^y  to  editorial  problems  World 
affairs  from  m.iny  viewpoints  are  the  central 
theme  of  his  voracious  reading  when  he  en- 
Joys  a  tree  night  at  his  substantial  George- 
town towxihouse  or  a  weekend  rest  at  G'.en 
Welby.  t.Te  family's  country  place  at  Mar- 
shall. Va  .  33  miles  from  Wa«hln.:tt;n 

Since  the  merger,  the  Post's  edltorl.il  ros- 
ter has  risen  from  180  to  over  2<>0  Mr 
Graham  has  parsonally  superintended  "he 
recruiting.  Pay  scales  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially 

The  P'jst's  president  keeps  his  inf  >rma!;y 
modern  seventh-floor  offlce  open  to  hands 
from  the  fifth-floor  newsroom.  They  report 
blm  ready  to  discuss  anything  with  .mybndy 
and  to  enjoy  an  argument  that  gives  full 
range  to  hU  salty  vocabulary.  He  Is  fre- 
quently an  Idea  man — and  sometimes  a  leg- 
man—on  news  stories.  His  queries  are 
known  to  have  provided  the  impulae  that 
led  the  Post  s  star  White  House  man.  Edward 
T  FulUard.  into  Investigations  th.it  later 
produced  a  Pulitzer  Prlae  and  a  Raymond 
Clapper  Award. 

Policy,  as  such.  Ls  seldom  laid  down  in  hard 
terms  by  Mr  Graham.  He  relies  heavily  on 
the  Judgment  of  J.  Ruseell  Wiggins,  the 
paper  s  editor,  and  Robert  H.  Estabrook.  edi- 
tor of  the  editorial  pac*-  ''''■  Wlggln.i,  who 
received  his  present  title  only  recently,  was 
responsible  as  managing  editor  for  assem- 
bling most  of  the  Poet's  present  stalf  He 
Ls  a  former  president  of  the  American  S(x:l- 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  an  unremit- 
ting crusader  for  freedom  of  Information  — 
In  Washington  as  well  as  oversea.s  Mr. 
EstabrooK  Is  a  founder  and  former  chairman 
of  the  NaUonal  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers. 

Mr  Graham  has  top-drawer  entree  In  the 
new  Democratic  sidmlnlstratlon.  He  was  a 
Georgetown  neighbor  of  President  Kennedy 
and  has  long  been  considerably  more  than 
an  acquaintance  of  the  Praaldent.  He  Is  far 
closer  than  that  to  Vice  President  lonttsoH, 
whom  he  has  known  Intlaoately  for  years. 

Mr.  Graham  declines  to  discuss  reports 
that  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  assem- 
bling the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  last 
July —  but  he  hasn't  denied  them.  The  best 
available  Information  Is  that  he  acted  as  a 
middleman,  first  counseling  the  Kennedy 
camp  to  Ignore  hard  words  that  came  from 


the  Johnson  camp  during  the  Texan's  losing 
fight  for  the  first  place,  then  encouraging 
Mr    Johnson  to  run  for  second  place 

Mr  Graham's  connections  aren't  exclu- 
sively DwnocTattc  His  Republican  friend* 
Includs  Governor  Rockefeller  In  N 'W  York 
and  firmer  Attorney  General  WMlam  P 
Rogers.  He  was  on  go<xl  terms  with  llie 
late  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles, 
even  though   the  Poet  attacked  s«>me  DuKes 

P<.  lill'iPS 

The  Post  and  Its  then  pvsbllsher  hr\.l  more 
f ormidabie  Republican  credentials  In  195J. 
wiien  the  p.iper  devi  ited  from  the  path  of 
Independence  to  endorse  General  EIbpti- 
h  iwer  The  endorsement  Induced  a  kind 
of  editorial  schizophrenia  fi>r  a  time  I'he 
end  tr-^ement  wa."-!!  t  repeated  In  '.956 

Mr.  Graham  polishes  his  (-oiita<  ts  with 
appearances  two  or  thret-  tlnifs  weekly  o:i 
the  Geors<etown  di'ir.fr  ;.-lrcult.  where  h.e 
confines  his  'Irlnks  to  verni<'Uth  on  the 
rocks  and  smokes  lllter  clK.trettoa  He  gen- 
erally ducks  massl.e  rer<  ptlona.  He  fre- 
que;.';v  retur  s  from  focl.i!  r.fnia  with 
news  tips,  but  his  staff  reprets  that  he 
doe.«n't  tell  all  He  scrupulously  observes 
confidences  a:  d  h.is  sat  on  soinr-  go<xl  stories 
In  the  prijcesR. 

Like  Mr  Meyer  befi^re  him  Mr  GrOiim 
t^ikes  a  ciose  personal  iiitereKt  In  the  1'o.st  s 
editorial  pa«e.  which  Is  daliy  reailins»  for 
rno^t  f  the  ('■■i-  err  m"iit  -.  rhlefs.  '  as  we'.;  lUl 
th'iu '-I'ds  'f  "Indian?  '  Mr  dr.il.am  lub- 
mita  many  editorlil  Ide.ts  and  si.ime'im-s 
blocks  out  a  piece  h.msilf  la  longhand  on 
a  1  iwyer-  lorn?,  yellow  pud. 

Mr  Graham  enc<  ur.i»;cs  study  and  spe- 
cl^Uatlun  amoni;  Tost  reporters  He  re- 
cently arr  aiged  for  the  paper's  Supreme 
Court  reporter  to  take  In  a  one-senie.ster 
Course    .It    H.irvard    I..iw    School. 

A   NAGGING   DI.S.SATTsr ACTION 

The  semester  at  Cambridge  Is  a  symptom 
of  a  n.iKKi:;i<  dl.sa.itisfact ion  with  traditional 
ne-ws  treatment  th  it  has  led  Mr  Gr.iham 
Into  a  stil!  vu!fulfi:!ed  q  lest  for  a  new  ap- 
proach  to  news 

last  year  at  the  8.-\me  Mlnne^io'a  ]our- 
nalls'Ti  seminar  at  which  he  Jabbed  at  his 
fellow  publishers  Mr  Ciraham  also  f  jund 
fault   wlt.h   the  pre.ss   in   k;e-;eral 

"Our  staleness  and  our  disorientation  are 
cause<l  by  our  b;islc  assvimptlons,"  Mr  Gra- 
ham said  "They  are  siuiiiow.  out  of  date, 
and  almi>8t  entirely  unexamined  beciuise  we 
spend   all    our   time    with    techniques   ' 

In.stcad  of  resorting  to  Journalistic  pian- 
aceas  Mr  Graham  suggested,  newspaper 
executives  should  work  hard  for  ai  swc's  Lo 
two  basic  questions  'What  are  we  cl'ilLgi" 
Where  are  we  golnt;'' 

"If  we  transfer  our  energies  frum  merely 
tinkering  with  techniques  to  serious  con- 
sider ithjn  of  where  we  really  are  and  what 
we  really  are,"  he  said,  we  might  po.saibly 
emerge  with  a  press  'ess  stale  and  less  dis- 
oriented than  It  Is  today  Ar;d  It  seems  to 
me  possible  that  In  the  ye.ars  (^f  uur  Imme- 
diate fut'orc,  mankind  may  have  i.eed  uf  a 
press  every  bit  as  gj.xl  as  we  are  capable 
of  re-creating  " 


FX3RMER  SENATOR  l-YDINOS'  WORK 
FOR  PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  memorable  service.s  p«"r- 
formed  by  the  late  former  Senator  Mil- 
lard H.  Tydings  for  the  Unittxl  States 
and  the  free  world  was  hi.s  autliorshlp 
of  tiie  Philippine  Independence  Act  of 
1946. 

Shortly  after  Senator  TydingR  died, 
the  distinguished  Philippine  Amba.ssa- 
dor  to  the  United  States,  the  Hun  Carlos 
Romulo.  WTOte  to  the  editors  of  three 
out.sLanding  newspapt^rs.  relating  the 
determined  and  courageous  figlit  Sena- 


tor Tydings  conducted  to  secure  the 
pikssage  of  the  Philippine  Indeiiendence 
-Act  As  Amba-ssador  Romulo  reminds 
us.  tliis  act  placed  the  United  States  in 
the  van^ruard  of  those  seeking  to  a.ssist 
colonial  peoples  in  their  drive  for  inde- 
pendence 

I  a.sk  uiKiiiimous  con.sent  that  these 
letters,  to  the  New  York  Times,  tlie 
W<vshincton  Po.<;t,  and  the  Washington 
Star,  be  printed  m  the  Congressional 
RrroPD  at  thi.s  poiiu  in  my  remarks. 

There  tx-'ing  nr)  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
orr>,  as  fallows 

'From   the  New   York  Times,  Feb    15.    19611 

TRTBfTi!  TO  Senator  Ttdincs     His  Advocact 

or     lNtiErEN;>tNcE     roR     the     Pun.u-eiNics 

J  "RACED 

To  l';e  Fditob  or  the  New  Tosk  Timss 

Ihe  rnilijipine  flig  was  flown  at  half  staff 
on  lehruary  10  hy  the  Philippine  Eiiib.ifiey 
aj  a  tribute  \jo  the  memory  of  MiUaxd  H. 
lydlugs.  who  died  oa  February  9  As  a 
M'-mber  of  the  US  Senate  he  coauthored 
the  rydlnps-McDiifTle  Independence  .Act  It 
•voA  thl.s  act  th.it  deri.ired  the  Independence 
of   the  Philippines  on  July  4    1B4<5 

Ilie  Filipino  people  will  always  remember 
with  frratitude  the  name  of  Uie  fvjrmer  Mary- 
1  i!id  ^^n.tt.lr  whj  f  .uglit  on  Capitol  Hill  for 
Mielr  freed  >m  Our  lute  riitlonal  leader,  the 
fl.-^t  Pre«ii(lent  ol  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Phllipf  inen,  M.inue!  I,  Quer-on.  consUlered 
him  one  of  the  intMt  effective  advocates  of 
Phillp;>ine  independence 

At  a  critical  lime,  when  the  Independence 
h.U  wa.s  In  danger.  It  was  Senator  Tydings  to 
whom  I're*>ldent  Quezon  app*aled  for  assist- 
ance, and  both  of  them  collaborated  clocely 
until  the  bill  was  passed  Without  the  late 
Senators  militant  arid  consistent  advocncy 
of  our  independence  we  would  have  met 
with  obat.icles  difficult   to  surmount. 

■n»e  name  of  Millard  H  Tydings  deserves 
a  high  place  um  jug  the  great  Americans  who 
win  be  gratefully  remembered  not  only  by 
their  fellow  countrymen  but  also  by  oth«r 
pe'iplen  of  the  world  For  while  sometimes 
It  seem.s  a  thankless  task  to  fight  for  that 
which  l.'t  not  of  immediate  benefit  t«.)  one's 
constituency,  yet  due  to  the  demands  of  the 
present  cold  war.  when  every  effort  is  exerted 
by  .Aiiier.cii  to  w.n  friends,  the  value  ^'f  the 
service  rendered  ly  Millard  H  Tydings, 
which  may  not  have  bee.i  given  due  recogni- 
tion by  his  countrymen,  now  takes  on  a  new 
.s.i;ni;ic.tn.e  .md  a  vital  import 

H.s  mem  iry  should  serve  to  emphasize 
whit  Communist  propaganda  has  tried  to 
dc'f.ux?  aiid  distort  that  when  the  Tydiugs- 
M  UufJIe  Independence  .^ct  Wiws  enacted  Into 
1  iw  .America  really  started  the  libertarian 
chain  reaction  that  swept  Aala  and  Africa 
and  marked  the  end  of  Wetlern  Imperialism. 

We  In  the  Philippines  mourn  the  death  of 
stich  a  good  and  dev  ted  friend  whoee  name 
Is  eiuihnned  In  every  PUlplno  heart. 

I  have  been  requested  by  President  Garcia 
to  personally  extend  the  condolence  of  the 
Philippine  Government  and  (^f  the  Filipino 
pe<jple  to  the  family  of  .Senator  Tydings 

Caklos   P    Romulo. 

WA.<HniiGTON.  FehTXLdTy  10,  J961. 

Februart    13.    11>01. 
The  EuiToa.  the  Evewino  Star. 
IV  ;.v';inyron.  D  C. 

Sir  Y(iur  editorial  "Millard  E  Tvvhngs" 
pays  Ju.st  tribute  to  a  great  American  He 
w;is  a  man  of  principle  and  of  conviction. 
He  fought  for  that  which  he  believed  right, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences  to  him  per- 
wjnally.  He  was  not  an  opportunist.  Fhla 
was  never  better  shown  than  In  his  advocacy 
of  Philippine  Independence 

Since  his  death.  I  have  been  reading  his 
obituary  as  well  as  the  editorials  eulogizing 
him  and  lioiiorlng  his  memory  as  published 
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In  the  American  press.  That  no  mention  was 
made  of  his  service  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  as  exemplified  In  the  bill  that  he 
authored,  sponsored,  and  fought  for  declar- 
ing Philippine  Independence,  highlights  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  can  say  how  oftentimes 
service  that  ranks  a  high  place  In  history  Is 
overhK>ked  for  that  which  In  the  long  per- 
spective of  tomorrow  Is  merely  transient  and 
ephemeral  If  Millard  E.  Tydings  would 
not  have  had  the  courage  and  the  persistence 
to  work  for  the  passage  of  his  Independence 
bill.  If  tliose  who  were  at  the  time  opposing 
Philippine  freedom  In  quarters  that  were 
strong  and  powerful  would  have  succeeded 
in  .subduing  him,  who  would  have  succeeded 
NIkita  Khrushchev's  Indictment  of  America 
as  an  imperialist  nation  in  the  General  As- 
sembly last  year  with  the  Irrefutable  argu- 
ment of  the  fact  of  Philippine  Independence? 
Many  nations  have  won  their  Independ- 
ence after  we  In  the  Philippines  achieved 
ours  Future  generations  will  accord  to 
Millard  E.  Tydings  high  honor  for  his  domi- 
nant role  In  placing  his  country  In  the  van- 
guard of  the  struggle  to  free  colonial  peoples 
from  Imposed  subjection.  Long  after  his 
electoral  ups  and  downs  In  Maryland  are  for- 
gotten he  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
millions  of  emancipated  peoples  the  world 
over  who  owe  to  his  vision  and  statesman- 
ship that  they  now  walk  with  head  erect, 
with  the  dignity  of  freemen. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carlos  P.  Romulo. 


Pebrl'art  11.  1961. 
Tlie  EDrroR.  the  Washington  Post 

AND    Times    Herald, 
Wa.^hingtoii.    D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Editor:  You  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  In  your  today's  editorial  to  the  late 
Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings.  I  would  like  to 
add  to  his  achievements  one  that  I  believe 
Is  of  far-reaching  significance  not  only  to 
his  district  or  his  country  but  to  mankind 
Itself  I  refer  to  his  militant  and  effective 
advocacy  of  Philippine  indei>endence. 

On  the  floor  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  Paris  In  1948.  Soviet  Russia's 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  'Vlshlnsky  attacked 
the  United  States  as  an  Imperialist  nation. 
I  quote  a  portion  of  his  speech: 

"There  Is  too  much  prattling  about  the 
American  people  being  a  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple That  Is  Just  talk,  a  sample  of  Ameri- 
can propaganda  The  Americans  may  love 
liberty  but  It  Is  liberty  only  for  themselves, 
for  the  white  Americans.  There  is  no  liberty 
for  other  petiples  The  truth  Is  America  Is 
the  most  lmf>enallstic  of  all  nations." 

As  the  Philippine  delegate,  I  answered 
him   thus 

"Mr  Vishln.sky.  as  is  his  wont,  distorts 
facts  I  will  set  the  record  straight  for  him 
and  for  all  his  minions  In  the  Communist 
orbit  When  the  Tydlngs-McDufBe  Inde- 
pendence Act  proclaiming  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence was  pa.<5sed  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
America  started  the  cycle  of  human  free- 
dom that  subsequently  sparked  the  libera- 
tion of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  In- 
donesia. Malaya,  and  others.  History  will 
record  the  truth  and  this  is  the  unvarnished 
truth,  Mr.  Vishlnsky's  misrepresentations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  the 
grant  of  Philippine  Independence  Is  Ameri- 
can Imperialism,  It  is  the  kind  of  Imperial- 
ism the  satellite  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  are  yearning  for." 

I  recall  this  exchange  now  because  it  was 
Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings  who  had  the 
vision  and  the  courage  to  fight  for  Philip- 
pine Independence  and  every  nation  that 
won  Its  freedom  after  we  won  ours  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Maryland  Sena- 
te ir  America,  in  setting  the  precedent  of 
r.linqulshlng  Its  sovereignty  over  the  Phil- 
ippines as  provided  in  the  Ty dings -McDuf- 
fle  Independence  Act.  really  sounded  the 
death   knell  of  Imperialism. 


It  is  not  easy  to  pioneer  as  Senator  Tyd- 
ings did,  nor  is  it  personally  advantageous 
for  a  politician  to  advocate  a  measure  not 
Immediately  beneficial  to  his  bailiwick  con- 
stituents. But  when  Millard  H.  Tydings, 
against  string  opposition  from  some  quar- 
ters, determinedly  fought  and  succeeded  in 
having  his  Independence  bill  enacted  into 
law,  he  served  his  country  in  a  manner  that 
is  today  of  Incalculable  value  to  American 
prestige.  This  one  act  of  his  entitles  him  to 
a  place  among  America's  great. 

We  In  the  Philippines  will  always  remem- 
ber him  gratefully  and   reverentially. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carlos  P   Romulo. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVENTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF 
THOMAS  G.  MASARYK 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  set  aside  a  few  moments  today 
to  honor  Thomas  G.  Masaryk  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  111th  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  This  great  leader,  who  passed 
away  in  1937,  was  the  founder  of  the 
free  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  its  first 
president,  from  1918  to  1935,  and  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  this 
century. 

The  Czechoslovak  people  weie  most 
fortunate  in  having  an  astute  and  elo- 
quent spokesman  in  the  late  Thomas 
Masaryk,  the  unyielding  champion  of 
the  Czechoslovak  cause. 

During  the  trying  and  diflQcult  years 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 
Thopias  Masaryk  was  looked  upon  as 
the  living  Czechoslovak  spirit  and  he 
was  honored  as  such.  He  guided  the 
destiny  of  Czechoslovakia  for  more  than 
15  years.  Today,  this  great  intellect, 
philosopher-statesman,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, is  best  remembered  as  the  found- 
ing father  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic and  as  a  great  champion  of 
democracy. 

Unfortunately,  freedom  does  not 
exist  in  Thomas  Masaryks  homeland 
today.  The  insidious  system  of  com- 
munism has  been  imposed  on  its  people. 
Yet,  we  know  that  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia still  love  liberty  We  trust  that 
one  day  soon  a  democratic  system  of 
government  will  be  reestablished  in 
their  homeland  and  in  all  the  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  was  for  this 
that  Thomas  Masaryk  devoted  his 
boundless  talents  and  energy. 

The  forceful  symbolism  of  Masaryk's 
spirit  and  his  love  for  freedom  will 
surely  manifest  itself  once  again  among 
his  countrjmen.  In  30  doing,  we  trust 
that  the  tyranny  of  communism  will 
pass  as  an  evil  interlude  in  the  history 
of  Czechoslovakia,  and  that  liberty  will 
be  restored  and  abound  in  that  land 
once  again. 


PORTRAIT  GALLERY  AND  NATIONAL 
ARMED  FORCES  MUSEUM  IN  THE 
SMITHSONIAN 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  24  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  introduced 
two  bills  concerned  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  which  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  S.  1057  provides 
for  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bu- 
reau of  the  Smithsonian,  and  S.  1058  es- 


tablishes a  National  Armed  Forces 
Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
I  have  prepared  on  these  bills  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Saltonstall  in  Sl^p- 

port  of  S.  1057,  To  Provide  for  a  National 

Portrait    Gallery    as    a    Bureau    of    the 

Smithsonian  Institution 

I  wish  to  endorse  S.  1057,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], on  February  24,  1961,  to  provide  for  a 
National  Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Public  Law  85-357,  approved  on  March  28, 
1958,  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  exist- 
ing Civil  Service  Commission  Building 
(formerly  known  as  the  Patent  Offlce  Build- 
ing) to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  au- 
thorized such  action  as  is  necessary  to  re- 
model the  building  to  make  it  suitable  to 
house  certain  art  galleries.  Specific  con- 
sideration was  given  by  the  Congress  to 
using  a  portion  of  this  building  for  a  por- 
trait gallery.  Senate  Report  No.  1354  (85th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.)  supporting  the  enactment 
of  the  above  law  stated  in  part: 

"An  art -museum  building  is  urgently 
needed  to  display  national  collections  of  fine 
arts,  comprising  paintings,  sculptures, 
bronzes,  glass,  porcelain,  tapestry,  furniture, 
jewelry,  and  other  types  of  art.  It  would 
also  t>e  used  to  display  portraits  of  eminent 
American  men  and  women,  and  to  exhibit 
the  works  of  artists  deserving  of  recognition." 

House  Report  No.  1533  (85th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.)   includes  the  following  quotation: 

"The  building  (the  existing  Civil  Service 
Building)  is  well  suited  for  use  as  the  home 
of  the  century-old  National  Collection  of 
Pine  Arts  and  a  National  Portrait  Gallery 
and  would  require  very  little  In  the  way  of 
expenditures  to  adapt  it  to  this  purpose.  Its 
use  has  been  advocated  not  only  by  me 
[Representative  Prank  Thompson,  Jr.),  but 
by  a  number  of  persons  including  David  E. 
Finley,  Chairman,  and  other  members  of 
the  Comjnission  of  Fine  Arts;  by  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and  Dr. 
Leonard  Carmichael,  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution; by  Mr.  Floete,  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services;  and  by  many  other  Individuals 
Interested  in  securing  the  establishment  of 
such  a  museum  for  the  Nation." 

Construction  of  the  new  Civil  Service 
Commission  Building  has  begun  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  present  building  will  be 
available  for  transfer  to  Smithsonian  In  fis- 
cal year  1963.  This  leaves  a  relatively  short 
time  for  planning  and  organizing  the  new 
portrait  gallery. 

The  proposed  legislation.  S.  1057,  was 
drafted  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, at  the  request  of  Congressman  Bow, 
of  Ohio,  for  review  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion endorse  the  language  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  S.  1057. 

The  Regents  consider  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  and  its  organization 
of  outstanding  importance.  A  committee  of 
the  Regents  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
been  appointed  to  further  this  important 
objective. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  need  for 
a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  to  house  por- 
traits, sculpture,  and  related  materials  of 
America's  most  distinguished  citizens,  has 
long  been  recognized.  Both  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts  and  National  Gallery  of  Art  have 
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portraits  of  eminent  Amaricans  which  could 
be  shown  In  such  •  fwrtrslt  gallery.  In 
addition  there  are  nuznbera  of  portrait*  of 
persona  who  should  be  represented  in  a  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  now  In  the  handj  of 
prlvatr  collectors,  whlcb  are  expected  to  be- 
come available  once  a  suitable  gallery  \a 
provided 

We  ire  aware  that  the  National  Portrait 
O.iilery  In  London  has  helped  the  British 
focus  the  public  mind  on  the  nation's  great 
leaders  of  the  past. 

A  National  Portrait  Oallery  will  serve  as 
an  outstanding  educational,  cultural,  and 
patriotic  center  for  the  American  people  Its 
purpxjse  would  be  to  exhibit,  and  to  provide 
documpntatl^n  on.  the  national  colloctutis 
of  portraits  and  statuary  of  men  and  womf  n 
who  have  made  significant  contributions  tti 
the  history,  development,  and  culture  of 
America. 

STATTMrNT    BT    SeWATOB    SaLTONSTALI.    IN    StT- 

poar  OF  S  1058.  PaovroiKo  for  the  Estab- 
lish mewt  OF  A  National  Akmed  Forces 
MTTsriTM  Advisoht  BOAas,  To  AiTHORrzK 
Expansion  of  thx  Smtthsonian  iNSTTrr- 
TioWs  Pacilitiks  roa  Portbatinc  the  C"n- 
tribtttions  of  thb  aamxd  porcts  of  thx 
Unittd    States,    and   fob   Othkr   Pxrposcs 

I  wish  to  endorse  S.  1058.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory 
Board  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  to 
authorize  expansion  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stltutlons  facilities  for  portraylns;  the  cin- 
trlbutions  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
was  introduced  on  February  24.  1961.  by  the 
Senator  frjm   New  Mexico.  Mr    Andcr.son 

This  bill  Is  the  same  a*  S.  3846.  of  the  B6th 
Congress,  which  Senator  Awoeasc  k  and  I 
Joined  In  Introducing  during  the  ht.si  sessl m 
and  which  passed  the  Senate  without  amend- 
ment. S.  3846  was  considered  durlr.g  the 
last  session  by  the  House  of  Reprpsrniutlves 
but  Wcis  lost  In  the  final  days  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Board  rroposed  by  this  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  *ork  of  the  Committee  on  the 
American  Armed  Forces  Museum  apix)lnted 
by  President  Elsenhower.  The  members  of 
that  Committee  were:  Chief  Ju.stice  Earl 
Warren.  Chairman;  Senator  Clinton  P  -Ander- 
son. Representative  Overton  Broots,  Dr  John 
Nicholas  Brown.  Representative  Clarence 
Cannon.  Gen.  Kenyon  A.  Joyce.  Secretary 
Nell  McElroy.  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall,  Senator  H.  .Alex- 
ander Smith.  Representative  John  M  Vorys, 
Dr  Leon.ird  Carmlchael.  executive  director 
At  the  time  the  Committee  made  l',s  final 
report.  General  Joyce  was  no  lonijer  liviDb^ 
and  Represenutlve  John  M.  Vorys  had  re- 
signed from  the  Committee.  In  the  place  of 
Secretary  Nell  McElroy.  Secretary  Thomas  S. 
Gate.^.  Jr  .   was  appointed   to  membership 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  on  June  21.  196C, 
traiii^mltted  the  final  report  of  the  C  jmmlt- 
tce    to   the   President. 

This  final  report  recommended  the  e.stab- 
lUhment  by  congressional  action  of  an 
advisory  bond  to  the  Regents  of  the  Smrh- 
Bonlan  Institution  as  well  as  authorizing  the 
expansl(jn  of  the  Armed  Forces  exhibit.s 
therein.  The  advisory  board  would  provide 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  on  matters  concerned  with  the  por- 
trayal of  the  contributions  which  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  made  to 
American  society  and  culture. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
advisory  board,  to  Investigate  and  survey 
lands  and  buildings  in  and  near  the  District 
of  Columbia  suitable  for  the  display  of  mili- 
tary collections.  Including  large  military 
obie't.s  nut  ipproprlate  for  the  Mall  After 
consulting  with  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 


sion, and  the  General  Services  Adnilnl.stra- 
tlon.  the  Board  of  Regents  shall  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  build- 
ings for  such  purp>o«es 

The  report  of  the  President  s  C<>inniitt«?e  on 
the  American  Armed  Forces  Museum  .stated 
in  p;irt 

"The  Committee  feels  that  the  magnitude 
of  American  military  arhlevement .  'he  (great- 
ness of  America's  contributions  In  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  t.he  .supreme  ImportHnce  of 
deterring  war  In  the  present  age  clearly  p<nnt 
to  the  need  for  an  ffre<"t;ve  and  comprehen- 
sive museum-type  exhibition  In  Wnshm.gton. 
DC.  of  the  roritrtbutlons  that  the  AriiU'd 
Fori'fs  of  the  Nat'.on  h.i'.e  m  ide  ;i:id  ure 
making  toward  creating,  developlnk;.  and 
maintaining  a  free  peaceful  and  ind'-pend- 
ent  society  and  culture  In  the  United  .states. 
Such  an  enterprise  requires  the  collection, 
preservation,  and  exl.lbitloti  of  millt.i.'y  o!j- 
Jects  of  historical  slg:ilt!car.re  tc>i?ether  wl'h 
the  provision  of  apprnpn.ite  means  and  ma- 
terials far  studying  the  meaning  of  war.  Its 
effect  on  civilization,  and  the  role  of  our 
Armed  P  rce^i  In  maliitalnlr g  a  Ju;.t  and  last- 
ing peace  " 

The  report  in  full  appears  In  Senate  Report 
No  193'2  (tn  ncrompany  S  3346,  dated  Aug. 
29,   1960,  B6th  Cor.g  .  2d  ^rs  \ 


RESIDUAL   OIL  QUOTAS 

Mr.  SALTONST.\LL  Mr  Pre.sidont. 
I  have  an  editorial  from  the  Bo.stun 
Herald  of  February  22.  19G1.  entitled 
N  F.  .  by  Cn:  t<^sy  of  W  V.i  "  iind  1  i.'-k 
unanimoiLs  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  CoNCREssi  iNAi  Record  at  the  close  of 
mv  remark.s. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  reque.st  of  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachu.setUs':'  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

iSee  exhibit  1  > 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Piesident. 
without  endor.sins,'  any  intersectional 
antagonism  which  thus  commf-nt  mia;ht 
imp.^rt,  I  feel  it  i.s  important  becau.se  It 
represents  the  feehnt,'.s  and  some  of  the 
real  facts  involved  in  an  important 
issue — the  fuel  needs  of  the  Nation,  and 
resulting?  ramifications  in  resource  allo- 
cation and  foreign  economic  policy 
Hard  policy  decisions  on  the  .so-called 
coal-oil  situation  in  general  and  on  im- 
port quotas  for  ri'siciual  fu'l  oil  in  ■spe- 
cific will  al.-o  afli'ct  the  chances  for 
healthy  economic  recovery  and  dimin- 
ished unemployment  throui'huut  the 
Nation. 

Exhibit   1 

N  E    PT  Courtesy  of  W  Va. 

New  E.-'.g'.and  Is  t-j  be  p^rmitf^d  to  h-ive 
a  lit'le  more  residual  oil  Thl.s  is  the  cheap, 
leftover  product  of  crude  oil  u.'.ed  here  for 
industrial  purp-vses.  public  bulldinj?  heating, 
and  utilities.  Most  of  It  comes  from 
Venezuela. 

It  i.s  i.iiA-  r  Ti.j'ied  to  us  through  Import 
restrictions.  In  view  of  the  cold  winter 
which  i.s  bringing  inventories  of  residual  be- 
low the  dantcer  point,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  hiui  rrilsed  the  permlttod  Iriiports 
a  little  by  100.000  bfirrels  a  day  for  the 
east  coiist 

He  did  this  glntcerly.  for  he  knew  hjw  the 
coal  Ir.terrst.s  would  react.  Tt\e  coal  inter- 
ests want  us  to  replace  oU  with  coal. 

Mr  Udai:  said  he  rai.-sed  the  quota  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  exceptionally  cold  season  He  hiistencd 
to  add  that  the  increase  wmld  have  no 
effect  on  the  status  quo  of  the  coal-uU 
situation. 


"I  reject  any  arguments  that  It  would  dis- 
turb this  status,"  he  maintained  ■"Such 
argumenu  are  unwarranted,  and  I  dare  any- 
one  to  prove   It." 

Angry  response  came  quickly  from  West 
Vuiti  11  .-'luror  HoiitRi  Byr  1  uf  rhd  kj  I 
State  termed  the  Increase  unjustified,  and 
"abiolulely  counter  to  the  purpose  atid  ef- 
fect of  the  antireces-sum  policies  already 
lict'.va'ed  " 

It  seems  that  what  hapi>ens  to  New  Eng- 
land  Is  of   small   concern   to    West   Viri;;l:ila 

The  lrn[Kjrt  quot.is  have  l>x>sted  the  cost 
of  residual  oil  u>  New  England  by  $10  million 
a  year,  and  if  we  take  into  account  a  falling 
world  price,  the  re.stTiCtloris  may  be  costing 
us  up  to  »H0  million  a  year.  The  Imixirt 
regulations  have  created  extiuslve  dealer- 
ship's, destruyed  competition,  and  cl'.-^-d 
sources  of  supply  to  manufacturers  wishing 
to  come  Into  New   England 

If  lndui>try  1j>  forced  into  the  use  of  coal. 
It  wUi  Uxate,  not  In  New  Englarul,  but 
nearer   the  source  of  supply. 

To  be  sure.  West  Virginia  Is  suffering  from 
I  '-  '  1  ''for  .  ;,  ,  .  Iju:  i,.ik.-  \\  otl  Ne.v  L.ig- 
lands  oil   won't  help  that  any. 

Vice  President  Caverly  of  the  New  Engl.md 
Council   explained   why   Ui   the   Interior   De- 

p.»illilvUt     oC--l'...g     u-i     .»»ij..d  .y     o  .     t.aul.,al 

quotas.  If  all  present  users  of  rtsidu  d 
oil  who  could  convert  to  coal  did  so. 
coi!  prolutloi  would  Iner-^.iso  only  3  0 
percent,  an  increase  that  could  be  accom- 
p.ished  by  technological  means  with  lut  hir- 
ing one  additional  miner  Such  a  shift  is 
highly  unlikely,  and  many  oil  users  might 
&hlft   to  natural  gas  instead  of   coul. 

In  any  event,  why  should  New  England  be 
Injured    to    help    West   Virginia? 

Are  we  Uj  exist  by  cuurtcsy  of  that  State'' 
All  re.sidual  oil  quotas  should  be  removed. 
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AWARD  TO  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

Mrs.  NECBERGER  Mr.  President, 
former  Gov.  Herbert  Lehman,  who 
was  also  a  former  colleague  of  many  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  recently  pre- 
sented an  award  to  the  great  Negro 
leader.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  The 
award  was  given  by  ADA  in  rccopnl- 
tion  of  Dr.  Kings  leadership  at  their 
annual  R<K>sovelt  Day  dinner. 

In  his  remarks  Governor  Leloman  saidi 

This  new  generation  knows  that  to  avoid 
the  third  luid  undoubtedly  final  world  war 
new  initiatives  are  called  for  A  fresh  and 
vigorous  sf.irt  mu^t  be  m.ide  on  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  called  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  thus  generation  -chief  of  which.  In 
my  Judgment,  and  I  hope  his.  Is  the  matter 
of  human  rights. 

Mr  Pre.'ddent.  I  believe  that  the 
tribute  and  tlie  philosophy  expressed  in 
these  reiiuiiics  is  worthy  of  being  includ- 
ed in  the  Recokd,  and  I  a.sk  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  so  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

TViose  natlijus  and  those  generations  which 
pro<luce  true  leaders  of  the  people  usually 
c  iU!:t  them.selves  as  fortunate.  And  indeed 
thoy  are  f..rt>uiate  If  such  leaders  are  not 
only  beloved  and  trusted  by  their  people  but 
.il?»t,  in  turn  deeply  love  and  trust  their  peo- 
ple, leaders  who  also  love  truth  and  Justice 
and  virtue,  leaders  who  love  not  only  their 
own    people    -but    all   people -all    humanity 

Such  leaders  are  rare.  Blessed  are  the 
tl.mes  that  produce  tliem. 

Such  a  leader  an  apostle  of  tolerance  and 
understanding  a  statenian  of  deep  faith  In 
m.mkind  as  well  as  in  God — is  among  us  to- 


night—a  rare,  chosen  and  dedicated  man — a 
young  man  already  old  in  the  uses  of  lead- 
ership -  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King 

The  qualities  in  Dr.  King  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  accompanied,  above  all,  by  an 
Indomitable  courage — a  courage  which  has 
many  times  reached  the  heights  of  heroism. 
it  Is  a  courage  of  the  flesh  Joined  to  a  courage 
of  the  mind— a  courage  baaed  on  a  l)edrock 
of  faith  In  the  principles  to  which  Dr.  King 
is  so  deeply  committed. 

Dr  King  has  already  written  his  name 
large  In  the  social  history  of  our  times.  He 
was  the  innovator,  the  leader,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  who  called  forth  from  the 
faith  and  spirit  of  the  Individually  weak 
people  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  collective 
strength  and  zeal  which  defied  and  broke 
the  gathered  forces  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination in  that  city. 

Dr.  King  did  not  summon  his  followers  to 
the  barricades;  he  did  not  call  upon  them 
for  acta  of  heroic  violence.  Instead  he  called 
upon  them  to  pray  and  to  love — and  to  walk. 
"My  feet  are  tired,  but  my  heart  is  strong," 
said  the  nameless  woman  who  walked  the 
long  mUes  to  and  from  work  in  Montgomery, 
ratiier  than  ride  on  the  segregated  bus.  And 
In  the  end,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
world's  wonder  and  admiration  the  bus 
strike  was  completely  won,  by  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  Montgomery,  and  their  Inspired  lead- 
ers, the  chief  of  whom  Is  our  honored  guest 
here  t<jiilght. 

There  was  pride  among  all  the  Negroes  of 
America  In  the  heroic  achievement  of  vic- 
tory In  Montgomery.  This  pride  was.  In 
fact,  shared  by  most  Americans,  regardless 
of  color,  for  It  was  a  mighty  triumph  for  the 
human  spirit,  a  victory  of  Ideals  over  power, 
of  nonviolence  over  naked  force. 

Since  his  first  emergence  on  the  national 
&cenc.  Dr.  King  has  broadened  and  deepened 
his  leadership  experience.  He  has,  I  am 
sure,  known  defeats  as  well  as  victories  In 
his  eSurts  these  past  7  years;  but  the  evi- 
dence is  that  both  have  served  to  enrich 
his  spirit  and  his  leadership. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  church  who  has 
brought  the  church  and  Its  essential  reli- 
gious meaning  Into  the  daily  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  has  translated  faith  Into  action,  and 
action  Into  faith.  He  has  helped  to  arm 
faith  with  fervor  and  courage,  and  thus  to 
conquer  hate  and  those  who  would  deny  the 
dignity  of  ttke  human  soul  and  spirit. 

I  am  sure  that  he  is  the  first  to  be  aware 
that  the  struggle  for  equality  and  for  Jus- 
tice for  every  American,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  is  far  from  over.  It  has  only 
begun.  Each  victory,  small  or  large,  nuu'ks 
but  a  new  beginning — the  emergence  of  a 
new  front  where  more  and  more  hunaan 
beings  may  Join  In  the  struggle. 

Most  of  us  feel  that  we  stand  today  in  the 
po.sslble  dawn  of  a  possible  new  era,  an  era  of 
action,  progress  and  sure  advance  toward 
the  common  goals  of  mankind.  Most  of  us 
have  heard  and  felt  the  stirringB  of  the  new 
and  exciting  spirit  in  Washington.  It  seems 
that  this  is  to  be  an  era  led  by  the  genera- 
tion born  after  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury and  made  Its  turn — by  men  and  women 
neither  responsible  for  nor  Involved  In  the 
holocaust  of  the  First  World  War,  but  who 
did  experience,  at  firsthand,  the  horrors  of 
the  Second  World  War — and  who  are  not  will- 
ing to  contemplate  a  third. 

This  new  generation  knows  that  to  avoid 
the  third  and  undoubtedly  final  world  war 
new  initiatives  are  called  for,  and  old  pat- 
terns of  diplomacy  and  power  may  need  to  be 
discarded.  They  know.  too.  that  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  start  must  be  made  on  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  called  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  this  generation,  chief  of  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  and  I  hope  in  his,  Is  the  matter  of 
human  rights. 


We  have  far  to  go  to  complete  this  un- 
finished business.  Many  difficult  programs 
of  action  will  be  required  of  the  executive 
departments;  new  legislative  authority  and 
supporting  appropriations  ■will  be  needed 
from  Congress.  The  steadfast  courage  of 
the  Federal  courts  must  be  matched  hence- 
forth by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  acting  now  in  concert. 

I  have  hopes  that  under  the  national 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy  we  are  go- 
ing to  move  ahead  speedily  on  all  these 
fronts.  But  this  does  not  minimize  or  re- 
duce the  need  for  the  kind  of  inspired 
leadership  that  Dr.  King  has  been  provid- 
ing—€«•  which,  on  an  organizational  level, 
the  ADA  his  been  providing. 

We  mutt  not  rely  solely  nn  what  comes 
down  from  above.  We  shall  have  to  push 
harder  than  ever  from  below,  in  order  to  en- 
courage and  to  supiwrt  leadership  from 
above. 

That  Is  the  prospect  and  the  challenge  that 
we  of  ADA  face.  And  that  is  also  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  which  you.  Dr.  King, 
must  bear  in  the  days  and  years  ahead.  You 
are  of  the  generation  which  now  has  the 
reins  of  leadership.  In  paying  you  our  trib- 
ute tonight,  we  anticipate  that  what  you  do 
In  the  times  ahead  will  be  of  even  greater 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  than  what 
you  have  done  hitherto. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

BIT.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  to  consider  all  the  nom- 
inations except  that  of  Charles  M.  Meri- 
wether, of  Alabama. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tire  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
zvominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  Edw£u-d  K.  Mills,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner,  which 
nominating  message  was  referred  to  the 
aiwropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKiCAir,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

Weal  J.  Hardy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Federal   Housing  Commissioner. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  U.S.  Governor  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  George  W.  Ball,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  US.  alternate  Gover- 
nor of  the  International  Monetaiy  Fund. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


CIVIL  AND  DEFENSE  MOBILIZATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Frank  Burton  Ellis,  of  Louisiana, 
to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  known  Mr.  Frank  B.  Ell  i.s  for  quite 
some  time.  I  must  say  that  I  learned 
to  know  him  very  well  about  6  or  7  years 
ago.  At  that  time  I  was  a  candidate 
for  my  fourth  term  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Ellis  was  one  of  my  opponents.  We  had 
quite  a  debate  throughout  Louisiana. 
But  as  soon  as  the  election  was  over, 
our  ranks  closed  and  we  worked  together 
for  the  good  of  our  State.  Mr.  Ellis 
comes  from  a  very  prominent  family  in 
Louisiana.  He  is  a  fine  lawyer.  He  is  a 
man  of  sterling  character,  patriotism, 
and  ability.  I  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  his  nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  biography  of 
Mr.  Frank  Burton  Ellis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Biography  or  Fkank  Burton  Ellis 

Frank  Burton  Ellis,  attorney,  who  was  born 
In  Covington,  La.,  near  New  Orelans,  53  years 
ago,  comes  from  a  family  prominent  in  the 
civic,  political,  business,  and  cultural  life  of 
Louisiana  and  Georgia  for  more  than  four 
generations. 

Educated  at  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy, 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  LSIT,  from 
which  he  received  an  LL.B.  degree,  Mr.  Ellis 
was  editor  in  chief  of  the  academy's  paper, 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Virginia  box- 
ing team,  and  captain  of  the  LSU  football 
team.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Louisiana 
bar  in  1930  and  then  Joined  his  father's  law 
firm.  In  1943,  he  opened  his  own  law  ofBces 
in  New  Orleans  and  is  now  senior  partner  of 
Ellis,  Lancaster  &  King. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Louisiana  Senate  In 
1940  and  served  as  president  pro  tern  from 
1940  to  1944.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions  of  1952 
and  1956,  national  committeeman  from  1952 
to  1954,  and  director  of  the  Kennedy-Jolmson 
forces  in  1960.  He  has  served  as  a  spelcal 
assistant  to  the  attorney  general  of  Louisi- 
ana, as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 
pact Commission,  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
New  Orleans  Aviation  Board  which  built  the 
$20  million  Molsant  International  Airport. 

As  attorney  for  the  Greater  New  Orleans 
Expressway  Conunission,  he  was  Instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  construction  of  the 
24-mile,  $52  million  Lake  Pontchartrain 
bridge  and  causeway  which  has  been  an  out- 
standing financial  success  and  has  helped  de- 
velop the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area. 

A  member  of  the  Louisiana  State,  Ameri- 
can, and  International  Bar  Associations,  and 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  he 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Bar 
Assoclatlcm  meeting  In  London  and  Paris  in 
1»57. 

A  founder  and  now  director  of  the  Kcw 
Orleans  Opera  Foundation,  a  former  deacon 
of    the    Presbyterian    Church    and    Sunday 
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sch(X)l  superintendent,  h*  h«0  alao  been  ac- 
tive In  the  Red  CroM  and  TMioua  ch&rltable 
and  community  organlaattona. 

He  Is  a  member  of  a  number  of  civic  auo- 
ctatloos.  Including  the  Toonf  Men's  Buslneea 
Club  of  New  Orleans  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  In  which  he  has  eerved  on  num- 
erous committees. 

In  1934  he  married  Alice  Orlma  and  they 
have  three  children — ^Lilian  Kmerson  ( now 
Mrs  Stuart  McLendon),  Stephen  Orlma.  and 
Prank  Biirton.  Jr. 

Home  address.  4718  St.  Charles  Avenue,  and 
office,  Bank  of  Commcroe  Building.  New 
Orleans 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is,  Win  the  Senate  adrlM  and  consent  to 
the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


NAVAL  RESERVE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominatlona  in  the  Naval 
Reserve 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Naval  Reserve  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


AIR   FORCE   RESERVE   AND   AIR 
FORCE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve and  Regular  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  £ind,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HICKEY  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  earlier  today  con- 
firmed the  promotion  of  Col.  William 
Rader  to  be  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Air 
Force  General  Rader  commands  the 
13th  Air  Division  at  Warren  Air  Force 
Base  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Under  this  di- 
vision come  the  706th  Strategic  Missile 
Wing  at  Warren  and  the  703d  Strategic 
Missile  Wing  at  Lowr^y  Air  Force  Base  at 
Denver.  Colo 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming.  I  have  had 
many  occasions  to  deal  with  General 
Rader  As  a  former  soldier  and  ofUcer, 
I  know  that  one  of  the  marks  of  an  ex- 
cellent commander  Is  the  dedication  to 
his  command.  Such  dedication  has  been 
much  in  evidence  on  General  Raders 
part.  It  IS  a  pleasure  to  know  it  has 
been  recognized  by  his  superiors  as  has 
been  shown  by  their  recommendation  for 
promotion,  which  has  now  been  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE- 
AMBASSADOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  George  P.  Keenan.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominaticai  Is  confirmed. 


PHILIP    H.    COOMBS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Philip  H.  Coombs,  of  Connect- 
icut, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretar>'  of 
State. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination   is  confirmed 


UNITED   NATIONS— FRANCIS   T     P 
PLIMPTON 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Francis  T  P  Plimpton,  of  New 
York,  to  be  deputy  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  United 
Nations 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  few  word.s  in  behalf  of  PYanci.s 
T.  P  Plimpton,  who  has  been  nominated 
to  be  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  15th  se.ssion  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  The 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  acted  so 
promptly  in  approving  the  nomination 
of  FYancis  Plimpton  that  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  ;^peak  up  for  him  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee 

A  born  and  bred  New  Yorker.  Franci.s 
Plimpton  has  had  a  loiu'  and  distln- 
i^ulshed  career  in  the  city  as  a  lawyer, 
as  an  eager  and  enthu.sia.stic  participant 
in  many  commuiuty  programs,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  several  well- 
known  educational  institutions.  He 
served  briefly  as  General  Solicitor  for 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
in  Washington,  DC  at  the  start  of  the 
New  Deal. 

In  all  his  activitie.s.  P'rancis  Plimpton 
has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
associates.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  con- 
scientious and  devoted  in  his  new  role 
at  the  United  Nation.^  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  urge  his  prompt 
confirmation  so  that  he  can  take  up 
his  new  and  challenging  burden  as  .soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  Francis 
T.  P.  Plimpton,  whose  nomination  is  be- 
ing considered,  as  a  deputy  represent- 
ative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  is  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  a  colleague  of  the  New 
York  bar  Due  to  yesterdays  fog  in 
New  York.  I  did  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  come  down  and  introduce  him  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  until 
after  his  hearing  wa.s  over, 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  the  out- 
standing position  which  Mr.  Plimpton 
holds  in  the  life  of  New  York,  as  a  civic 
leader  and  as  a  responsible  and  very 
highly  placed  lawyer  He  i.s  a  man  who. 
by  virtue  of  his  deep  interest  in  foreign 
affairs,  his  extensive  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  work  he  has  done  on  it 
for  most  of  his  adult  life,  should  make  a 
very  outstanding  representative  I  am 
delighted  to  see  this  high  preferment 
come  to  so  distinguished  a  New  Yorker, 
and,  I  might  .say  pensonally.  such  a  close 
friend  of  mme. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Francis  T  P. 
Plimpton? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  i.s  confirmed. 


JONATHAN  B.   BINGHAM 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New 
York,  to  be  alternate  representative  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  15th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  the  nomination 
of  Jonathan  B  Bingham,  of  New  York. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham  was  secretary  to 
Governor  Harriman,  of  New  York.  His 
nomination  Is  to  be  confirmed  today  as 
alternate  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly.  He  was  secretary  to  Gover- 
nor Harnman  when  I  was  attorney  gen- 
eral I  enjoyed  not  only  a  personal 
friendship  with  Mr  Bingham  and  his 
uife.  but  al.so  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
s'^rvp  him  as  a  public  servant.  I  gained 
a  high  opinion  of  his  eflBciency  and  of 
hi.s  dedication  to  the  public  Interest.  I 
know  he  has  the  most  profound  concern 
With  the  growing  Issues  which  will  be 
heard  by  the  United  Nations,  and  again, 
though  we  are  not  of  the  same  party,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  such  high  prefer- 
ment go  to  a  man  whom  I  know  so  well 
and  whom  I  have  seen  perform  a  great 
deal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion IS,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
.sent  to  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  B. 
Bmgham.  of  New  York? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed 


JOHN  HOWARD  MORROW 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Howard  Morrow,  of  New 
Jer.sey,  to  be  an  alternate  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


CHARLES  P    NOYES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  P.  Noyes,  of  New  York, 
to  be  alternate  representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  15th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations 

Mr  JAVITS-  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coriM-nt  to  have  printed  a 
biographical  sketch  in  connection  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  Charles  P.  Noyes, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sketch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Charles  P    NoYr.s 

Present  po.sitlun  Counselor  of  the  United 
Stiites  Ml.sslon  to  the  UN 

Considered  fur.  Personal  rank  of  Minister 
during  the  tenure  of  the  above  designation 

B.rn     St    Paul.  Minn.  February   18.   1911 

Education  btudent  University  of  Mlnne- 
swirt.    1929.    AB.   Yale.    1933,   LL.B  .    1936 

Marital  stutus:    Married. 

Experience 

Nongovernment:  1937,  admitted  to  New 
York  bar.  i93&-41.  practiced  with  Wlnthrop, 
•St  impson.  Putnam.  &  Roberts,  New  York 
City.  1953.  consultant  to  Rockefeller  Broth- 
ers Fund 

Government  1941.  legal  staff,  Lend-Lease 
Adinlnl.stratlon,  Washington.  1943-43,  exec- 
uMve    a.sfli.stant   to    Averell    Harriman,   Presl- 
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dents  representative  to  Great  Britain,  Lon- 
d  >n;    1943-44.   executive   wwitstant   to   Chief 

r  Mission  tor  Economic  Affairs,  London; 
l<i45  40  assistant  to  2dward  Stetttnliis 
1  Secretary  of  State  and  later  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  U.N.) ;  1SK6,  attended  San  Fran- 
ciscii  U  N.  Conference;  1946,  meeting!  of 
t  N.  General  Assembly  and  Secxirlty  Oouncll, 
Ixjndun:  1946  61,  member  staff  of  UJ3.  MU- 
t.ir>n  to  UN  as  adviser;  on  Security  Council 
and  General  Affairs  to  present  U.S.  Repre- 
sent.itive  to  UN:  1947-48.  adviser  to  U.S. 
delegation  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
{-( sMous.  ol  General  Assembly  and  Special 
.^.ssenibly  sessions.  1946.  appointed  by  Presl- 
dt'i^t  Truman  as  Department  Representative 
of  United  States  of  America  on  Interim  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  of  U.N.; 
1951  53  Department  of  Defense  Representa- 
tue    senior  staff.  National  Security  Council. 

Offlre  30  Rockefeller  Plawi.  New  York 
Oty.  N  Y 

Home  Peacock  Tower.  S>T)S8et.  Long  Is- 
land   N  Y 

Le^al  residence     New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion IS,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Charles  P. 
Noyes? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


JONATHAN    B.    BINGHAM 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New 
York,  to  be  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Trusteeship 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Without  objection,  the  nomination 
was  confirmed. 


FHA  COMMISSIONER— NEAIi  HARDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  Neal  Hardy,  to  be  PHA  Com- 
missioner, has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  on 
this  subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
ncHnlnation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Piesldent  will  be  so  notified. 


EDGAR   H.   REEDER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore returning  to  legislative  session,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  Montana  is  hon- 
ored td  iiave  in  the  list  of  nominations 
the  name  of  Edgar  H.  Reeder,  of  Butte, 
Mont.,  who  this  day  becomes  by  action 
of  the  Senate  a  rear  admiral  of  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  U5.  Navy.  He  per- 
formed outstandingly  not  only  during 
Uie  Second  World  War,  but  he  has  kept 
up  his  activity  since.  We  feel  it  a  sig- 
nal honor  to  have  this  man  become,  I 
believe,  the  13th  admiral  from  the  State 
of  Montana,  which  is  not  a  bad  record 
for  an  Inland  State. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  i-esume  the  con- 
■ideraticm  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  16-POINT  PROGRAM  OP  MR. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  and  well-reasoned  editorial 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  is  very  timely 
and  appropriate  in  connection  with  the 
program  of  the  new  administration.  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  many  others  who 
may  be  interested,  and  hence  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn, 
as  follows: 

The  Two  Ends  of  the  Funnel 

America's  future  under  the  Kennedy  New 
Frontier  seems  to  be  a  retreat  Into  the  past. 
The  16-polnt  program  Mr.  Kennedy  has  sent 
to  Congress  with  a  priority  label  for  action 
rehearses  most  of  the  dreary  nostrums  of 
the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  and  the  Triunan 
welfare  state.  In  total  effect,  the  country 
would  be  given  another  push  toward  debt. 
Inflation,  and  socialism. 

The  most  modest  estimate  of  the  starting 
cort  Is  around  $5  billion.  Tacked  onto  a 
budget  of  almost  $81  billion  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Etsenhower,  this  would  indicate  a  budget 
headed  toward  $90  billion  in  the  Immediate 
future. 

There  are  two  ways  to  socialism.  The  Qrst 
is  to  socialize  the  means  of  production — 
the  plant  and  machinery  which  produce 
wealth — and  appropriate  them  to  the  state's 
purpoees.  That  Is  Khrushchev's  way.  It  Is 
the  Communist  way. 

The  second  way  Is  to  socialize  the  fruits  of 
production.  Ownership  and  managerial  di- 
rection are  ostensibly  left  In  private  hands, 
but  the  rewards  that  come  Into  those  hands 
are  snatched  from  them  by  the  state.  The 
state  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
running  the  productive  plant.  It  merely 
C(rilect8  the  proceeds.  These  ft  distributes 
among  the  groups  whose  votes  will  then  be 
bound  through  gratitude. 

This  is  the  Kennedy  way,  as  It  was  the  way 
of  his  Democratic  predecessors.  Its  political 
▼Irtiie  is  that  It  Is  less  obvious  than  direct 
eonflflcatlon.  But  the  taxpayers,  individual 
and  corporate,  who  foot  the  bill  know  that 
the  rate  of  taxation  already  approaches  the 
confiscatory,  and  various  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
new  programs  will  add  to  the  burden  on 
both  employer  and  employee. 

Now,  it  Is  one  thing  to  say  that  all  this 
may  be  so,  that  this  redistribution  of  the 
wealth  Is  justified  on  grounds  of  need  and 
humanitarianlsm.  But  the  reverse  of  that 
is  that  the  productive  talents  of  the  people 
are  progressively  being  preempted.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  is  the  consideration 
of  what  is  accomplished. 

For  there  are  two  ends  to  the  Federal  fun- 
nel. The  wide  end  is  where  the  revenue 
pours  In.  The  narrow  end  is  where  the  aid 
trickles  out.  Before  any  of  this  cash  can  be 
translated  into  food,  or  clothing,  or  shelter, 
or  school  buildings,  or  medical  research,  or 
any  of  the  other  things  listed  in  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's sales  brochure,  it  must  first  Eupfxjrt 
a  bureaucracy  of  2>4  million,  with  all  Its 
satrapies.  Its  perquisites,  edifices,  trappings, 
and  appointments.  The  brokerage  comes 
high. 

So  we  do  not  think  that  the  billions  Mr. 
Kennedy  would  throw  about  will  do  much  to 
alleviate  hardship,  promote   progress,  abate 


recession,  or  anything  else.  But  they  will 
serve  to  confirm  the  Government's  whip  hand 
over  everj-one  o\^  those  from  whom  the 
money  Is  extracted,  over  those  who  may  ex- 
pect to  be  the  beneficiaries.  And  the  proc- 
ess into  socialism  will  achieve  another 
advance. 

Here,  we  think,  is  where  the  Republicans 
have  been  given  their  opportunity.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  who  believes  In  restrict- 
ed and  prudent  government  should  address 
himself  to  these  proposals  and  their  Implica- 
tions. If  they  see  clearly,  they  will  start 
plugging  up  both  ends  of  the  Federal 
funnel. 


VISIT    OF   SECRETARY   G.    MENNEN 
WILLL\MS  TO  AFRICA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  inclusion  in  the  Record  an  in- 
teresting editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  dealing  with  the  visit  of  Sec- 
retary G.  Mennen  Williams  to  Africa. 
It  appeared  under  the  informal  title 
"  'Soapy'  Williams  Goes  to  Africa,"  and 
it  sp>eaks  for  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFiom     the     Chicago    Sun-Times,    Feb.    28, 

1961] 

"Soapy  "  Wzlliams  Goes  to  AnucA 

^^^len  Presldent-elect  Kennedy  stood  on 
the  windswept  steps  of  his  Georgetown  home 
last  December  to  announce  the  ai>point- 
ment  of  G.  Mennen  (Soapy)  Williams  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs, he  termed  the  post  "a  position  of 
responsibility  second  to  none  in  the  new 
administration." 

That  being  the  case,  we  wondered,  at  the 
time,  why  on  earth  "Soapy"  WUUams? 

His  experience  In  foreign  affairs  was  nil. 
In  six  terms  tis  Democratic  Governor  of 
Michigan,  he  displayed  little  diplomacy  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Republican  l^isla- 
ture.  He  lacked  the  administrative  skill  to 
solve  the  financial  Uls  of  the  State  which 
teetered  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  for 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  under  no 
illusions  as  to  why  there  was  a  job  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  "Soapy."  He  Is 
Walter  Reuther's  protege  and  the  darling 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  Between  them.  Beuther 
and  "Soapy"  delivered  Michigan's  20  votes  to 
Senator  Kennedy  at  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Los  Angeles. 

But  we  couldn't  see  turning  over  even 
nominal  responsibility  for  one  of  the  world's 
most  crucial  areas  to  a  man  whose  renown 
up  to  that  point  had  rested  largely  on  polka- 
dot  bow  ties  and  a  passion  for  square  danc- 

Events  since  the  day  "Soapy's"  appoint- 
ment was  announced  have  certainly  Justified 
Mr.  Kennedy's  measurement  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Job.  They  have  done  anything 
except  Justify  the  choice  of  the  man  to  fill  it. 

From  Algeria  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Africa  today  is  a  seething  caldron  of  ex- 
plosive nationalism  and  hair-trigger  rela- 
tions between  the  races. 

Into  this  crisis-laden  atmosphere  last 
week  plimged  "Soapy"  Williams  on  a  tour 
which  the  State  Department  described  as  "a 
combination  of  good-will  building  and  fact- 
finding." 

It  is  too  early,  obviously,  to  attempt  to 
weigh  the  facts  "Soapy"  may  be  finding.  Un- 
fortunately, there  isnt  much  doubt  about 
the  good  will  he  is  building. 

It  is  BO  good  that  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
millan  Is  going  to  have  to  make  a  full-dress 
explanation  to  an  angry  British  Parliament 
next  month  of  statements  regarding  British 
affairs  that  "Soapy"  made  as  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Government. 
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In  Brltlah  Kenya.  "Softpy"  endorsed  "Africa 
for  AfrlcanB,"  a  alogan  of  militant  Negro 
natlonallata.  Thla  precipitated  a  sharp  out- 
burst In  thf  South  African  Parliament  and 
charges  that  he  waa  maddling  In  Britain's 
business  In  Africa. 

When  he  reached  Uganda,  he  explained 
he  meant  both  whites  as  well  as  Negroes 
The  fact  remains  that  In  Africa,  the  word. 
African."  means  Negro,  something  a  US. 
diplomatic  representative  should  have  been 
aware  of. 

But  "Soapy"  waant  through  sounding  off 
At  a  news  conference  in  Uganda,  he  gratu- 
itously warned  against  a  vacuum  In  Africa 
where  another  kind  of  tyranny  could 
move  In. 

When  reporters  asked  him  to  enlarge  on 
the  phrase,  "Soapy"  delivered  himself  of  this 
gem  of  New  Frontier  diplomacy: 

"Well,  worse  than  they  suffered  before 
But  I  withdraw  that  phrase.  I  did  not  mean 
British  administration  Is  tyranny  " 

But  "8oapy"  saved  the  final  hair-raiser  for 
last.  He  told  newsmen  In  British  Tangan- 
yika that  his  tour  was  undertaken  to  dem- 
onstrate American  Interest  in  Africa  "in 
order  that  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  make 
quick  decisions  and  fair  Judgment  on  future 
issues  al  acting  Africa." 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  the  thought 
of  "Soapy"  exercising  his  Judgment  and  mak- 
ing quick  decUlons  Is  frightening  indeed 
And  It  must  be  found  so  In  Africa  as  no- 
where else  In  the  troubled  world 

While  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
been  muzzling  admirals  and  housemaids,  we 
hope  It  has  saved  one  gag  for  Its  freewheel- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  for  African 
Affairs. 


SCHOOL   ASSISTANCE    ACT   WOULD 

STRENGTHEN     PUBLIC     SCHOOLS 

ACROSS    THE    NATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1021,  the  School 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  I  am  first  con- 
cerned with  what  this  bill  carrying  out 
President  Kennedy's  proposed  education 
program  will  mean  to  public  schools 
across  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  public 
schools  in  every  State  of  the  Union  will 
be  substantially  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved. Assistance  to  public  schools  in 
my  own  State  of  Texas  is  a  typical 
example. 

Under  this  bill,  public  schools  in  Texas 
would  receive  in  the  1961-62  school  year 
funds  totaling  approximately  $40.- 
262.000.  Of  this  amount,  10  percent 
would  be  used  for  educational  research 
projects  for  either  gifted  students  or 
handicapped  pupils. 

The  other  $36,236,000  would  be  util- 
ized in  whatever  manner  the  State  and 
local  school  boards  decided  was  the  case 
of  greatest  need — for  classroom  con- 
struction, emplosnnent  of  additional 
teachers  and  other  instructional  staff 
members,  or  for  both  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  based  on  current 
construction  costs  and  average  teacher 
salaries,  here  is  what  the  various  school 
boards  could  do  with  the  $36,236,000  at 
their  discretion:  If  all  this  money  were 
used  for  classroom  construction.  979  new 
school  rooms  could  be  built  My  State 
currently  has  a  shortage  of  4.400  class- 
rooms. 

If  all  the  money  were  utilized  to  in- 
crease teachers'  salaries  (and  teacher 
pay  raises  for  teachers  in  Texas  are  long 
overdue)  it  would  mean  an  increase  In 
pay  for  teachers  and  other  instructional 


staff  members  such  as  librarians  and 
others,  of  $412  a  year.  Thoughtful  Tex- 
ans.  who  believe  Texas  boys  and  girls 
should  have  schools  second  to  mne.  are 
not  proud  that  Texas  ranks  In  34th  place 
in  average  salaries  paid  classroom  teach- 
ers and  ranks  In  50th  place  in  the  per- 
cent of  salary  increase  provided  teach- 
ers since  1950. 

The  need  for  improving  our  public 
schools  in  Texas  and  across  the  Nation 
is  so  great  that  we  must  have  action  at 
the  local,  State,  and  National  levels  of 
government.  The  need  is  so  great  that 
none  of  these  levels  of  government  act- 
ing alone  is  likely  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirements,  and  all  actmg  together  are 
not  likely  to  do  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  on  thi.s  subject  en- 
titled "Texas  Public  Schools  Slip  in  Na- 
tional Competition."  from  the  February 
15.  1961.  is.sue  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller. 

There  beins;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[P'rom    the    Corpus    Christi    CuUer,    Feb     15. 
19611 

TeX^S      PlBLIC      SCHOOl-S      Sl.IP      IN      NATIONAL 

CoMPrrrrifiN 

President  Kennedys  Federal-aiU-U.)-educa- 
tion  bill  is  now  coming  before  Congress, 
while  the  Texas  Legislature  is  embroiled  In 
u  lax  controversy  in  which  the  need  for  more 
State  school  aid  Is  the  greatest  pressure 

It  is  timely,  therefore,  to  note  how  Texas 
schools  .\re  now  faring  In  comp:\rls«jn  with 
tho.se  In  other  States  Each  year,  the  re- 
scirch  division  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Issues  a  Rankings  of  the  States" 
in  educational  effort  The  1961  report.  Just 
released,  shows  that  Texas  schools  are  slip- 
ping in  the  interstate  competition 

Prom  1960  to  1961,  Texas  school-age  popu- 
lation increased  from  fourth  to  third  rank 
amoniij  the  States,  while  enrollment  re- 
mained third.  But  In  the  percentage  of 
school-age  pxDpulatlon  enrolled.  Texas  was  a 
low  33d  both  years,  and  In  average  daily 
attendance  of  those  enrolled  dropped  from 
33d  to  35th  place  In  such  Indicative  fac- 
tors as  percent  of  illiteracy  and  school  years 
completed  by  the  adult  population,  this 
State  still  places  40th  and  30th.  respectively, 
far  below  the  national  average 

Between  1960  and  1961.  Texas  dropped  from 
32d  to  34th  place  In  average  salaries  for 
classroom  teachers,  and  34th  to  35th  in  ex- 
penditures per  pupil  In  average  daily  at- 
tendance Possibly  the  most  telling  statistic 
ut  all  is  the  proportion  of  personal  Income 
in  the  StAte  going  to  the  public  schools, 
which  Is  a  fair  gage  of  relative  effort  or 
sacrifice;  In  this,  Texas  dropped  from  32d 
to  34th  place. 

NEA  compares  66  factors  In  ranking  the 
States'  educational  programs  Altogether 
they  compare  the  effort  the  States  are  mak- 
ing in  relation  to  their  resources  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  results  of  that 
erfort.  Except  for  a  few  Items,  such  as 
commendable  fourth  place  In  teachers'  col- 
leg  training.  Texas  is  generally  below  the 
national  average  and  losing  ground  In  sev- 
eral key  factors. 

The  lost  ground  is  largely  explained  by 
the  failure  of  the  previous  legislative  ses- 
sion to  make  the  State-aid  Improvements 
that  are  now  before  the  current  session.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  for  this  session  to  (all 
to  recover  that  lost  ground  and  renew  the 
cat<"Mng-up  process  The  statistics  say 
that  we  have  the  economic  means  U.)  do  this; 
the  test  now  underway  in  Austin  is  on 
whether  we  have  the  will 


EIGHTY-THIRD    ANNIVERSARY    OP 
BULGARIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  Voice  of  America,  I 
have  recorded  a  short  message  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  83d  anniversary  of  Bul- 
garian Independence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    bt    Senator    McNamaka 

The  celebration  of  the  83d  anniversary  of 
Bulgarian  Independence  Day  provides  us  In 
.^merlca  with  an  opE>ortunlty  to  reaffirm  our 
friendship  with  the  Bulgarian  j^eople. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  Bulgarian 
[iciiple,  themselves,  are  unable  to  freely  cele- 
brate the  Joys  of  liberty  because  they  are 
tixlay  living  under  the  yoke  of  dictatorship 

The  price  of  freedom  has  always  been 
high,  and  many  a  Bulgarian  patriot  has 
given  his  life  in  past  struggles  against 
oppression 

We  In  America  are  fortunate  in  knowing 
and  enjoying  freedom,  and  we  cherish  our 
in.stitulions  and  heritage. 

The  people  of  Bulgaria  also  know  the 
meaning  of  freedom  and  they  will  keep  that 
knowledge  alive  during  these  dark  years  of 
their  history 

This,  then,  is  the  common  bond  between 
us  even  though  thousixnds  of  miles  separate 
our  two  nations 

Political  dictatorships  Imposed  upon  a 
free  pe<iple  cannot  last  forever.  We  pray 
that  In  the  not-too-distant  future  the  peo- 
ple of  Bulgaria  and  of  America,  will  be  able 
to  Join  t<jgether  In  a  true  celebration  of  their 
freedom  and  a  better,  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  In  the  celebration  of  the  83d 
anniversary  of  Bulgarian  independence, 
which  was  commemorated  on  March  3. 
The  brave  people  of  Bulgaria  have  been 
spirited  fighters  in  the  ranks  of  free- 
dom for  many  generations,  and  al- 
though they  are  now  held  captive  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  no  conqueror  has  been 
able  to  suppress  for  long  their  spirit  and 
determination  to  be  free. 

American  ties  with  the  people  of  Bul- 
garia are  of  long  and  historic  standing. 
The  Bulgarian  people  have  responded  to 
the  many  Instances  of  American  assist- 
ance and  concern  by  demonstrating 
their  high  esteem  and  strong  affection. 
They  have  kept  fresh  and  alive  their 
hopes  for  freedom  from  Communist 
chains  and  for  complete  independence. 
Their  brothers  in  the  free  world  speak 
where  they  in  Bulgaria  cannot  of  their 
continuing  struggle  for  national  iden- 
tity. I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to 
contribute  my  voice  to  their  heroic 
struggle. 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS   ACT 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9  I  introduced  8.  895.  the  ad- 
ministration bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has  com- 
pleted Its  hearings  on  the  bill  and  we 
expect  to  begin  executive  sessions  in  the 
near  future. 

Meanwhile,  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee h£is  prepared  a  summary  of  the 
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bill  which  I  believe  may  be  useful  to  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  answering  summary  of  S.  895  be  printed  in  the  mai-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
qiie.stlons  on  the  bill's  provisions.  Record  at  this  point.  Record,  as  follows: 

Sutntnanj  of  luinimuni  irnni  hill.  S.  S!)'> 

PRESE.NTLV  COVEKKD  K  M  I' l.n  VEK..<5 

For   pre.'iently  covered   employees    (23,900,000)    the   new  rate  will  be  $1.15  an  hour  the  1st  year.  $1.20  the  2d  yepr.  and  $1.25  an  hour 
thereafter 

I  NEWI.V  COVKKKl)  KMriKVKK.S 


I     Ki  l.iil  aihl  irt.i;l  viviK'  I'll  1  ir|iri'<«'S.  which  have  anniiul  (rross  sali-s  of 
ji  ,111111, i(«i  or  iiiiirr  ipxihi-ivi'  of  i\(  x'^e  ui\es  at  retail  level),  wage  iiii'l 

Imiir  ctiMKiiTf  iicfordiriir  1"  follow  inp  s<ho<lule 

(ai   KtTiiim  'l^ili  Hourly        Orertime 

rate  after 

l>t  >c;ii $I.(K)    -Nooverliinr 

reqiiircnii'iiis. 

-M  yfttr , - I.tWi    44  hour.'i. 

:<.!  v«ir       ._       1.1.1    42  hours. 

4rli  yi-iir Lai    4()lloiirs. 

(1))   .MoiiiTi  iiicttirc  theater.-.     Not  covere<J. 
(D   llolil^i.  iiiiitil.<.  find  re.-taunint.';.     .AliW  not  oovero<l. 
{&)  (iiiMiliiir  .-Ni  rvice  stiuioii.s  wllh  uniiiial  gross  receipt.':  of  t'J'Ji.KKi 
or  nio,  I  u  ill  hnvc  mininiiiiii  w:itrr>  covenipe  Ijut  e\clii«ic>l  fn'iii 
oviTtitiii  ri'qiureiiicnt.s  of  act. 

2.  I.;il!II'lllr-  ..    . 

ii     III   trilir|iri.'<4  .-■   «itli  Hiiniial  pro.s}-  sale*  of  $I,OUO,(XKI  or  niiirr, 
Njinir  iiiiiiiiiiiiui  w:i)ir  iiii'l  uvirtiine  schedule  as  retail  s<tvui' 

l>:i  ^lUivr. 
(lij  Smnr  ^•••\l■r:^^:l■  will  apiily  lo  any  biunilry  which  has  $2,'i(l.i)i«l 
o;  riiorr  In  pniss  sairs  if  it  is  in  substantial  oonijietltion  in 
siiiiM  rnrlroiiolitan  area  with  another  laundry  which  is  noi 
•  \>  nipt  U'cuiise  inori'  than  half  of  its  sales  is  made  outside  the 
Stale  in  winch  it  i>  located. 

3.  I.o<-.il  tiMii^it    .-;;iiio- tnwiiniwni  wage  s<-hodulo  as  I  (a)  above,  no  overtime 

{tiMT-.iKr  . 

4.  Seamen    (in    \iiieriran  flat  ve,vs<'ls  same  minimum  wage  schedule  as 

1(H    atxFve,  Mo  overtime  coverage ... 

6  I  elephnnr  o|«r:iton-  .''Witchliojird  ojierators  (eicept  those  employe<i  by 
.111  III  lei»  M'li  ntly  owniil  imiillc  telephone  company  which  has  not 
more  til, 111  T.'Jiti'l'  plione--i  '•rtine  minimum  wage  and  overtime  schedule 

.1^1(1     ,ll"i\e       ._ _ 


2.  '.ij<i.  (Km 


I.  l-i>h  pre »cr>.^  11  a-  I  isli  iiiLC-Miiir  tlin-nrx.  pivMivui);  .-aiiie  iiiinlinuiii 
\\:ine  .■-eliedul'  :i.^  la  aln/ve;  nu  oveiUnie  cijNerace,  (Fish  canning 
already  covered  for  iiiniiiiiiiin  wtife  under  present  law.i 

7  K-l  .il'll'-iirni  ill  coverat'v  Kstalilislinieiils  (w  liicti  liavc  $:J.Vi,nfKi  or  more 
in  annual  receipts  >  -onie  of  w  luise  eniploye<-,'-  are  already  Ofivered  Ijy 
exi.'-tiiu'  la«  ievc.pt  in  c-oiL-t  fuel  ion  conijialiies  where  the  dollar  cuI/oiT 
Is  $3.'Vi,(p(Ki  ,  .Miiiiiniiin  waci'  and  overtime  coverace  same  lu?  schedule 
l(a'  al».\.'  _      _.._/._ _     .  _ 

8.  1  (K-.d  relajliiii!  capiicily  employees  .-arm  miiiJmiiii  uaee  and  overtime 
.'^chi'dule  as  1  la  I  above _    ._    
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1.  IKle   IKKI 

1(1,  mid 
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'I'olal 

1  .  C  ll.cr  pro\  i.ion-' 

~     (ai  .N'oiifiroHI  l)o-pi:.ib.  i  duciliona!  aiil  oJIjiT  i  leemo^ynary  in-lit  lit  lon^  n..i 

coveri  i|. 
(b'  ("aniiini:  and   proce.--i!)t'  of  .luriciiilur.il  comiiaHlit  ies:  '20  week.-  overtime 

exemption  each  year  i  in  weeks  liniite  i  I  MJ  hour-  a  day,  .Vi  hours  a  wr.  k. 

pill.-  Ill  week-  unlimited  overtime  exempt  i. in    in-I(^ad  of  present  2>o\em|  ; 

overtime  week?  each  year, 
(i  ,   I'lKTto   Hipo  and  the   \'iri;iii   I-l,iiii|-     Kmployn'S   whose  minimum   wate 

rates  are  -el   by  indusiry  coniinitlee-.  will  have  their  prtsent  rates  m- 

cre;L-ed  tiy  l."i  (H'rcent  Uie  1-t  year  and  by  an  aclditional  ."i  percent  in  e.ieh 

of  I  he  next  'Jyi'ars.  siibjocl  I  ore  view  liy  an  industry  committee  in  hard-hip 

t^u-es.     .\ewly  covered  employees  will  h.ivr  their  rates  set  by  indusiry 

oaiuiiitto-. 
(di  .\iitomoliile  salesmen:  .\ulo  salesmen  employi  d  by  ;i  ret. id  auto  dealer  w  ill 

be  exempt   from  overtime  reciuirem. m-,  Ix.ii  'if  dealer   ha.-   more  than 

Jl.iKKi.iidc  in  annual  sale-. 
t)    Kllei  live  d,.le    1  I'll  days  aftei  eii.iclmenl. 


THE  NATIONAL  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  President  Kennedy  issued  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  just  a  few  short  days  ago 
establishing  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  tem- 
porary pilot  basis,  the  response  to  this 
most  vital  program  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing— as  it  should  be.  The  appeal  of  the 
corps  is  not  limited  to  the  young,  for  it 
is  touching  the  sincerity  of  all  Americans 
across  the  country.  The  proof  in  ix>int 
is  the  12.000-plus  inquiries  and  requests 
which  have  flooded  Into  the  Peace  Corps 
OflQce.  Even  before  the  corp)s  had  been 
established,  over  6,000  inquiries  had  been 
received  by  the  makeshift  oflSce  of  the 
corps. 

One  may  ask  why  the  public  enthu- 
siasm has  been  so  great.  I  think  the 
answer  is  quite  obvious.  This  program 
not  only  offers  a  challenge  to  the  Amer- 
ican, but  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
play  an  important  role  in  working  toward 
a  peaceful  world  through  direct  people- 
to-people  contact.  By  sincerely  and  en- 
thusiastically offering  his  services,  work- 
ing toward  the  goal  of  raising  living 
standards  and  conditions  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
effective  way  to  erase  the  ofttimes  re- 
ferred to  "ugly  American"  image. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend 
President  Kennedy  and  his  most  able 
Peace  Corps  staff  for  moving  ahead  so 
dynamically  and  for  instilling  the  pioneer 
spirit,  which  embodies  the  New  Fron- 
tier, into  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
As  an  Indice  of  this  grassroots  support, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing articles.  The  Washington  Daily 
News,  March  6. 1961,  "F\)reign  Aid  Where 
It  Counts  ";  the  Washington  Post,  March 


6,  1961,  "Youth  Wants  To  Go";  the 
Washington  Post,  March  7,  1961,  "Peace 
Corps  Head  Sees  Pioneer  Spirit  Revival," 
and  "Questions  About  Peace  Corps  Are 
Answered  by  Its  Director";  the  New  York 
Times.  March  5,  1961,  "The  Moral  Equiv- 
alent," and  "Excerpts  From  Shriver's 
Proposals  for  Setting  Up  Peace  Corps  "; 
the  New  York  Times.  March  6.  1961, 
"College  Presidents  Give  Approval  in  Poll 
by  Margins  of  9  to  1,"  and  "Peace  Corps 
Wins  SupiJort  of  Students  and  Educa- 
tors"; the  New  York  Times,  March  7, 
1961.  "Dedicated  to  Peace. " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News.  Mar.  6. 

1961] 

PoREiCN  Aid  Where  It  Counts 

The  Peace  Corps  idea,  now  officially 
launced  by  President  Kennedy,  has  a  chance 
to  revolutionize  the  American  attitude  to- 
ward foreign  aid — and  the  attitude  of  many 
foreigners  toward  America. 

The  billions  of  dollars  loaned  and  given 
away  since  the  last  World  War  have  served  a 
necessary  purpose,  even  though  a  lot  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted  on  grandiose,  hurry- 
up  projects  of  doubtful  benefit  to  anyone. 

These  expenditures  have  preserved  order 
when  civil  chaos  Invited  communism.  Un- 
doubtedly they  made  possible  the  recovery 
of  Etirope  and  Japan.  But  there  has  been 
little  warmth  In  them,  either  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  putting  up  the  money,  or  for 
foreign  peoples  who  were  benefitting,  at  least 
In  theory. 

For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  Includ- 
ing the  uncomfortable  feeling  in  America 
that  we  were  trying  to  buy  friends  and 
military  support — the  widespread  instinct 
abroad  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  dozens  of  private  American  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  In  the  foreign  aid 
business  for  years  have  made  an  entirely 
different  Impression. 


They  have  furnished  shovels  and  hoes  to 
farmers,  plus  cattle  and  chickens  for  breed- 
ing stock.  Sewing  machines  have  been  ac- 
companied by  sewing  lessons.  Building 
tradesmen  have  helped  erect  houses  and 
schools.  Doctors  and  nurses  have  tended 
the  ailing  at  posts  deep  in  the  jungles  or 
across  wide  deserts.  Food  packets  by  the  mil- 
lions have  been  furnished  directly  to  the 
hungry. 

In  all  this  there  is  the  feeling  of  direct, 
friendly  contact  between  the  world's  un- 
fortunates and  their  better-off  fellow  human 
beings  in  America. 

The  type  of  aid  being  furnished  by  Ameri- 
can universities,  church  and  nonsectarlan 
groups  more  nearly  fills  the  needs  of  under- 
develop>ed  countries  anyhow.  Industrializa- 
tion is  the  fad  but  benefits  from  this  He  in 
the  distant  future,  if  ever. 

What  these  countries  need  first  is  a  sound 
basis  in  agriculture,  which  will  enable  them 
to  feed  themselves,  In  the  mechanical  trades 
which  will  permit  them  to  house  themselves, 
and  In  basic  education  which  will  enable 
them  to  understand  the  new  kind  of  world 
they  are  entering. 

There  is  so  vast  a  void  for  these  things, 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  even  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, that  no  amount  of  American  effort  can 
fill  It.  But  American  Peace  Corps  men  and 
women  can  establish  small  Islands  of  Instruc- 
tion and  aid,  setting  an  example  for  neigh- 
boring   communities    to    Imitate. 

The  Peace  Corps  idea  thus  starts  at  the 
bottom,  with  food  and  medicine,  plows,  seed 
and  fertilizer,  Instead  of  showy  buildings 
of  little  present  use  to  primitive  people  whose 
routine  is  hunger  and  disease,  millions  of 
whom  never  heard  of  democracy,  or  com- 
munism,   or   the   United   Nations. 

The  Peace  Corps  idea  appeals  to  the  Amer- 
ican missionary  spirit — particularly  so  since 
the  wages  will  provide  a  bare  existence,  hence 
emphasize  personal  sacrifice  in  a  good  cause. 

If  our  missionaries  are  carefully  chosen 
for  dedication  and  special  skills,  if  they  are 
carefully  placed  where  they  obviously  are 
wanted,  this  Peace  Corps  idea  can  work 
wonders. 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar    6.    1961 1 
Youth  Wawts  To  Go 

It  Is  a  tonic  for  tired  blood  to  read  of  the 
exiraordlnary  response  to  President  Ken- 
nedys appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Even  before  the  Corps  was  formaUy  estab- 
lished, some  6.000  letter*  had  piled  up  at  the 
rtgency'8  malceshUt  headquarters,  while  1.000 
persons  had  taken  the  trouble  to  telephone 
Ihis  emphatically  ought  to  allay  the  la- 
ments about  a  generation  variously  described 
a.  soft,  silent,  and  beat. 

In  truth,  we  suspect  that  for  some  years 
there  has  been  an  unarticulated  desire 
among  American  youth  to  lend  a  hand  to 
their  country  and  the  cause  of  peace  Too 
often  foreign  policy  la  couched  in  imper- 
sonal and  remote  temu — or  U  discussed  pri- 
marily In  military  language.  Thousand.s  of 
young  people  are  eager  to  serve  In  a  con- 
structive way  to  help  combat  man's  oldest 
enemies  of  ignorance  and  want  to  take  part 
m  the  search  for  what  William  James  called 
the  moral  equivalent  of  war.  Some  uf  them. 
Indeed,  already  are  serving  with  private  vol- 
untary missions  abroad. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  potential  pitfall*!, 
some  of  them  described  In  a  recent  letter  to 
this  newspaper  from  H.  R.  Vohra.  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Times  of  India  The  best 
answer  to  the  skeptics  has  been  the  record 
of  various  existing  programs  which  have  used 
the  talents  of  youngsters  In  farms  and  vil- 
lages abroad  If  the  volunteers  are  carefully 
selected,  and  If  they  are  sent  where  wanted 
to  do  Jobs  for  which  they  are  equipped, 
the  net  gain  can  be  enormous. 

This  Is  what  makes  the  Initial  response  so 
encouraging  It  looks  as  If  the  first  50O  or 
so  cardid.ites  for  the  Corps  c.vn  be  picked 
from  a  pool  of  applicants  that  Is  l.irgp.  en- 
thusiastic, and  brimful  of  energy 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar   7.  1961 1 
PiACi  Corps  Head  Sns  Pioifxni  SPTRrr  RrvrvAL 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  staff  rcfx^rteri 

The  Peace  Corps  will  be  no  picnic  In- 
stead. It  will  demonstrate  that  the  pioneering 
spirit  U  still  alive  In  the  United  Slates 

These  were  the  words — and  the  hnp«^  yes- 
terday of  President  Kennedys  45-year-o:d 
brother-in-law,  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  who 
Is  the  new  agency's  Director.  He  put  it  this 
way: 

'The  Peace  Corps,  I  hope,  is  going  to  take 
many  people,  here  and  abroad  by  surprise — 
people  who  think  America  has  gone  soft- 
people  who  doubt  that  our  pioneering  spirit 
Is  slUl  alive — people  -who  do  not  think  our 
youth  have  the  stamina,  the  curiosity,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  responsibility  to  become 
working  representatives  of  the  United  States 
abroad. 

"Bun  It  Is  time  to  take  the  world  by  sur- 
prise and  prove  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Is  ou  the  move  again." 

EXUDES  CONTrDENCE 

Words  alone  will  not  silence  the  skeptics 
and  the  doubters.  But  Shriver,  a  former 
head  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  and 
manager  of  that  city's  huge  Merchandise 
Mart,  sounded  at  his  news  conference  ye.ster- 
day  like  a  m;in  determined  to  make  the  words 
come  true — and  like  a  man  who  could  pull  it 
off.  too. 

There  certainly  is  no  lack  of  public  en- 
thusiasm. Yesterday,  said  Shriver,  some 
4.000  pieces  of  mall  arrived,  bringing  U)  at 
least  12.000  the  Inquiries  and  requests  to 
volunteer  since  President  Kennedy  f.>rmally 
got  the  Idea  underway  last  week 

No  single  proposal  of  the  new  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  caught  public  Imagina- 
tion the  way  the  Peace  Corps  has  Shriver 
has  rounded  up  some  hlgh-clars  talent  for 
his  InlUal  staff. 

In  his  statement,  delivered  In  staccato 
fashion,  and  In  replies  to  questions  Shriver 
made  It  evident,  as  he  put  It,  that  this  ad- 


venture In  governmejU  won't  be  a  picnic  nor 
will  it  be  a  children's  crusade  at  an  Interna- 
tional Boy  Scout  or  Girl  Scout  movement  " 

Ml.SSIONMY    ZEAL 

What  the  Peace  Corps  has  seemed  to  tt>uch 
Is  the  old  American  missionary  zeal  without 
any  pperlflc  reltglous  overtone  TT>«  young 
people  will  go  forth,  said  Shriver.  "to  make 
a  real  contrlbutl  in  to  f>eace  " 

The  hardfr  the  life  he  dc'scribed  the  more 
at'r:ic:ive  the  Idea  appears  to  many  Tlie 
Idea  of  no  salary  other  than  living  expenses 
r  liM  .1  =ort  f  Gl-rlis  h.irKe  b-  ii'is  'pji'M-'s  t.) 
have  added  a  note  of  sacrifice  which  satis- 
fied a  lot  of  longing  to  do  something  for  the 
Nat. on 

Not  much  has  been  said  yet  about  the 
playback  or  feedback  aspects  of  the  pro«:ram 
Shriver  dirt  announce  that  he  has  set  up  a 
board  to  help  find  Jobs  for  the  returning 
cordis  m^n  an^t  women 

It  Is  to-)  early  to  calculate  the  etTert  on  this 
C'luntry,  on  Its  lon!»-torm  foreign  policy  di- 
rection for  example,  but  It  could  be  Im- 
mfnso  If  the  co'ps  Is  Indeed  succe.u.sful  over 
the  n'^xt  de-^ade  Foreign  c>rp«men  could 
provide  a  b  ;nk  if  xw^rx  anrt  w  men  with  the 
kind  of  forelk^n  e'iper  r^r\cc  which  would  en- 
rich the  public  service 


[From  the  Washington  P  st  Mar  7.  lOfil] 
QfEsTioNS  .AD'iut  Peace  Corps  Are  Answered 

BY    I  rs   DlRElToR 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 
What  will  life  be  like  In  the  Peace  Corps'' 

R  Sari^ent  Shriver,  the  Director  of  the 
Ci:)rp8.  outlined  the  administration's  plans 
at    a    press    conference    yesterdav 

Here.  In  questlon-and-answer  form,  are 
th'^  dct.ills   a."?   Shriver   set    'liem   out 

Q'lestion  Who  will  b<^  eligible  to  serve  in 
the   Corps ^ 

Answer.  Anycnie  from  18  to  60  years  old 
w  h-"'  c_^^.\  meet  the  rigorous  physical  r.tness 
f-'*^  that  win  be  set  up  Most  p»'r»nn8 
will  probably  be  college  graduates  who  are 
under   30. 

Question    Will  married  persons  be  eligible'' 

Answer  A  limited  number  '>i  married 
Couples  wU!  be  Included,  provl.led  that  both 
husband  and  wife  have  skills  tcj  contribute. 
The  m.in  might  teach  school,  the  wom:in 
serve    as    a    nurse 

Questl'jn  How  long  will  members  of  the 
C   rps  be  expected  to  serve? 

ON-T  TO    THREE    TTARS 

Answer    Minimum  service  oversp;\8  will  be 

1  year,  the  maximum  3  yenrs  Moat  per- 
sons pr  ihably  will  be  abr  i.id  2  years.  Re- 
enllstments  may   be  permitted 

Question  Will  a  jierson  be  obligated  to 
S'^rvp    out    his    entire    perl<xl    abroad^ 

Answer  No.  Service  In  the  Corps  will  be 
voluntary,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  t<j 
r'crult  only  persons  who  will  not  quit  In 
the   middle    of   their   term   "verseas 

Question  How  much  will  members  of  the 
C'  rps   be   paid'' 

Answer  The  Peace  Corps  will  pay  only  for 
f  )0<1,  clothing,  housing.  tran«pKrtatli.n  ex- 
penses and  small  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
There  will  be  no  salary 

Question  Will  there  be  any  musterlng- 
out  pay? 

WTLL  EARN   BOMU8 

Answer  Yes.  A  "retlr'^ment  brinus"  arcu- 
mul.'ited  at  the  rate  of  $50  to  $75  for  each 
month  of  service  overseas,  will  be  paid  to 
Corps  members  at  the  end  of  their  service 
abroad.     Thus,  a  person  who  is  overseas  for 

2  years    would   get    from    $1,200    to  $1,800 
Question.  Will  the  Government  help  Corps 

veterans  get   Jobs? 

Answer.  Yes  A  Career  Planning  Board 
has  been  set  up  to  assist  persons  to  rees- 
tablish   themselves   In   civilian    life 

Question.  Win  members  of  the  Corps  be 
able  to  supplement  their  pay  with  money 
from  home.' 


Answer  The  Youth  Corps  will  seek  to  dis- 
courage contributions  from  "over-soUcltlous 
parents,"  as  Shriver  put   It. 

Question  When  will  recruitment  for  the 
Corps    begin? 

Answer  The  Corps  hopes  to  have  applica- 
tion blanks  available  by  the  end  of  the 
week  When  the  blanks  are  ready.  Shriver 
will  announce  the  details  of  procedures  for 
applying  for  service  In   the  Corps. 

TRAINING     STARTS    IN    JfNE 

Question    When   will   training  start? 

Answer  In  June,  on  perhaps  six  college 
anJ  un.versity  campuses  that  have  not  yet 
be<»n    selected 

Question  How  long  will  the  training  pro- 
gram  lasf 

Answer    Throughout    the   summer 

Question  What  will  the  training  programs 
be    like** 

Answer  It  will  Include  courses  on  Ameri- 
can Government  and  other  Institutions,  the 
philosophy  of  democratic  government,  eco- 
n  imlcs.  the  culture  and  cxistoms  of  the 
c  lun'ry  t.)  which  a  person  will  go  and  In- 
tensive studv  of  the  language  of  the  country 

Question    What    about    physical    training^ 

.Answer  F  rrest  Evashevski.  athletic  direc- 
ts ^r  and  former  f'X3tball  coach  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  will  set  up  a  [ihyslcal 
training  program  Evnshevskt,  Shriver  noted 
with  a  ^mlle.  Is  the  Peace  Corps'  answer  to 
touch   football 

THSEE- MONTH     LANGUAGE    COUR.SE 

Questl-in  How  tough  will  the  langu.ige 
requirement   be'' 

Answer  Corps  members  will  be  expected 
t.>  spend  4  to  5  hours  a  day  for  3  months 
rr    more   studvlng    a    language 

Questhn  How  will  Corps  members  be  ex- 
pected   to   live   overseas? 

Answer  Their  standard  of  living  will  be 
the  same  as  that  maintained  by  persons  In 
a  country  d  ilng  the  work  that  a  Corps  n^em- 
ber  Ls  doing  A  teacher  In  Pakistan,  for 
ex.imple.  wi'Uld  live  like  a  Pakistani  teacher, 
who  earns  otily  $7  a  month 

Question  Would  Corps  members  be  able 
t)  select  the  country  where  they  would 
B»rve'' 

Answer  There  would  be  some  options,  but 
nj  gu.irantees. 

Question.  Where  will  the  first  recruits 
serve ' 

Answer  No  country  has  yet  been  selected. 
but  It  Is  expected  that  one  country  la 
Africa,  one  In  Asia,  and  one  In  Latin  America 
will  be  chosen  fr  ini  among  the  following: 
Nigeria  and  Gabon  In  Africa;  Thailand. 
IiulKi  P.ikhtan  and  the  Philippines  In  Asia; 
and  Colrmibln.  Mexico.  Chile,  and  Haiti  In 
Lutm  America 

Que&tion.  Could  Corps  members  serve  In 
the   United   States.   toC 

Answer  This  question  Is  still  under  dls- 
ciii-sum  It  Is  possible  that  part  of  the 
training  program  might  Include  service  in 
depresieil  areas,  slums,  and  even  on  Indian 
restTvatloivs. 

[From   the   New  Y<  rk   Times,   Mar    5,    1961] 
Tux  Moral  Eqiivalent 

Half  a  centxiry  ago  our  most  thomughly 
American  philosopher  wrote  a  final  essay  In 
which  he  outlined  a  plan  for  the  moral  equiv- 
alent of  war.  What  William  James  proposed 
was  to  dr.ift  young  people  "to  form  for  a 
crtuln  number  of  yerirs  a  part  of  the  army 
enlisted  against  nature"  He  believed  that 
the  combative  instinct  was  present  In  us 
when  we  were  young,  but  tliat  It  could  be 
t.iken  cure  of  by  a  certain  amount  of  hard- 
ship, hard  work,  and  poeslbly  danger  In  the 
mastery  of  rivers  and  waters  and  other  great 
natural  forces. 

We  are  not  so  sure  now  that  con»batlve- 
ness  Is  born  Inio  us.  although  coinpeUtlve- 
nesa  surely  Is  In  two  great  wars  since  Wil- 
liam James  died  our  young  men  have  fought 
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well  but  not  with  pleasure.  War  has  become 
so  impersonal  that  It  Is  no  longer  a  match- 
ing ol  courage  against  courage  and  strength 
iiK'tinst  strength.  It  Is,  at  least  In  Its  atomic 
lorm,  an  effort  to  break  the  will  of  the  strong 
bv  destroying  the  weak. 

Yet  William  James'  conception  of  "the 
nior.il  equivalent"  lingers  with  us.  in  a  sort 
(  t  ;i:tert;low  Some  thought  that  Pranklln 
1)  Hixwievelfs  Civilian  Conservation  CX>rpB 
took  its  inspiration  from  James.  Perhaps  it 
did  but  now  we  have  a  more  Imminent 
vi.sion  In  President  Kennedy's  proposal  for  a 
permanent  Peace  Corps  The  young  men 
and  W(,)men  who  respond  to  this  call  will  be 
iuisigned  abroad.  In  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy's  message,  'to  help  teach  In  the 
Rchi>ols,  construct  development  projects, 
demonstrate  modern  methods  of  sanitation 
m  the  villages  and  perform  a  hundred  other 
tasks  calling  for  training  and  advanced 
knowledge  '  They  will  be  paid  their  ex- 
penses and  no  more.  The  young  men  will 
not  be  released  from  the  military  draft. 

Some  factors  might  have  been  overlooked 
In  the  plan  as  the  President  outlined  It. 
The  appeal  shouldn't  be  to  young  men  and 
women  of  a  limited  economic  class  who  don't 
need  to  earn  money  for  a  few  years.  Pro- 
visions should  be  made,  one  would  Imagine. 
for  those  who  do  not  mind  personal  sacrifices 
but  who  have  relatives  with  claims  upon 
them 

Nobody's  heart  leaps  at  the  thought  of 
Intercontinental  missiles  or  of  heroic  efforts 
to  save  our  own  cities  by  destroying  other 
peoples  cities  The  International  crisis 
might  come  to  ihi.s  But  that  Isn't  what  we 
want.  What  we  want  in  our  hearts  Is  good- 
ness and  mercy,  brotherhood  and  peace.  And 
it  Is  this  yeainlng  that  a  national,  and  later 
perhaps  an  International.  Peace  Corps  might 
help  us  Xo  satisfy 

[From   the   New    York  Times,   Mar.  5,   1361] 

Excerpts  From  Shriver's  Proposals  for 
Setting  Dp  Peace  Corps 

Ha\lng  studied  at  your  request  the  prob- 
lems of  est.abllshlng  a  Peace  Corps,  I  recom- 
mended Its  Immediate  establishment.  •   •    • 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  sufHclent  an- 
swers to  Justify  your  going  ahead.  But  since 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  new  experiment  In  In- 
ternational coof>eration  many  of  the  ques- 
tions considered  below  will  only  be  finally 
answered  In  action,  by  trial  and  error.  Our 
tent.it ive  ccMiclusions  are  therefore  submit- 
ted as  working  hypotheses. 

WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN    BY  A  PEACE   CORPS? 

Hie  essential  Idea  Is  the  placement  of 
Americans  in  actual  operational  work  In 
newly  developing  areas  of  the  world.  Un- 
like most  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration technical  assistance  advisers,  who 
go  as  members  of  an  official  U.S.  mission  to 
demonstrate  or  advise,  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers will  go  to  teach,  or  to  build,  or  to  work 
In  the  communities  to  which  they  £ire  sent. 
They  will  serve  local  Institutions,  living  with 
the  people  they  are  helping.  Most  Peace 
Cori)f;  volunteers  will  probably  be  young  col- 
lege graduates,  but  there  should  be  no  rigid 
age  limit  Younger  or  older  workers  with 
skills  needed  abroad  but  without  college 
degrees  will  carry  out  some  Important  proj- 
ects The  length  of  service  should  normally 
be  from  2  to  3  years. 

IS    THERE    A    NEED    FOR    IT? 

The  need  of  most  newly  developing  na- 
tions for  skilled  manpower  in  many  critical 
jxisltions  Is  manifest.  The  Colorado  State 
University  team  reports  that  the  need  for 
trained  Peace  Corps  workers  Is  felt  In  every 
country  in  Latin  America,  Africa  and  Asia 
visited.  If  the  shortages  of  able  personnel 
are  not  made  up  from  outside,  some  develop- 
ment programs  will  grind  to  a  halt — or  fall 
to  progress  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  newly 
aroused  and  volatile  expectations  of  the  peo- 


ple of  these  lands.  The  Peace  Corps  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  this 
problem. 

The  major  programs  in  which  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  are  wanted  are  these : 

(a)  Teaching:  Literacy  and  higher  levels 
of  knowledge  and  skills  are  a  prerequisite  to 
successful  national  development.  The  United 
States  concentration  on  public  education  In 
the  19th  century  was  a  major  factor  In  our 
Indtistrlal  revolution.  In  most  newly  de- 
veloping nations  the  shortage  of  teachers  is 
a  major  bottleneck.  In  Nigeria  an  official 
commission  has  Just  documented  how  dan- 
gerous this  bottleneck  is — and  how  badly 
outside  teachers  are  needed.  Since  in  many 
African  and  some  Asian  countries  teaching 
Is  conducted  in  English,  U.S.  college  gradu- 
ates could  play  a  vital  role  teaching  in  pri- 
mary or  secondary  schools  and  In  trade 
schools.  In  many  other  developing  nations 
the  teaching  of  English  is  wanted.  And  in 
Latin  America  the  teaching  of  literacy  in 
Spanish  Is  required — a  useful  field  for 
Spanish-speaking  U.S.  graduates. 

(b)  Fighting  malaria  and  working  in  other 
health  projects:  The  worldwide  malaria 
eradication  program  is  another  important 
contribution  to  economic  development.  The 
loss  of  productivity  and  social  energy  in 
malaria-infected  areas  causes  a  serious  slow- 
down In  progress.  The  United  Nations-spon- 
sored campaign  to  eradicate  malaria  needs  a 
large  number  of  workers,  many  of  whom 
would  not  need  to  be  college  graduates. 
Similarly,  along  with  doctors  and  nurses. 
personnel  are  needed  for  work  in  inoculation 
campaigns  against  typhoid,  smallpox  and 
tetanus  and  in  water  sanitation  programs. 

(c)  Working  in  agricultural  projects  and 
rural  development  programs.  In  addition  to 
toplevel  technical  advisers  .-Uready  being 
provided  by  ICA  and  other  agencies,  skilled 
agricultural  workers  are  needed  to  assure 
the  effectiveness  of  demonstration  programs 
for  animal  husbandry,  new  farm  techniques. 
Improvement  of  seed,  and  Irrigation.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  needed  to  work  along- 
side host  country  citizens  in  community  de- 
velopment programs.  In  many  countries  the 
educated  young  people  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  return  to  the  villages  or  to  do  manual  la- 
bor. The  presence  of  U.S.  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers challenge  them  to  undertake  this 
essential  work  and  contribute  to  the  spirit 
of  national  service  needed  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  host  country's  full  human  re- 
sources. 

While  It  would  not  be  generally  practical 
for  the  Peace  Corps  to  supply  unskilled 
manual  labor.  In  many  places  the  shortage 
of  any  skills  is  so  great  that  there  is  a  real 
need  for  semiskilled  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
who  can  assist  with  the  construction  of 
schools,  self-help  housing,  feeder  roads,  and 
other  small-scale  public  projects. 

(d)  Working  on  large-scale  construction 
and  Industrial  project-s.  Here  the  need  for 
generally  skilled  workers  Is  obvious.  On 
most  of  the  large  dams,  valley  developments, 
construction  of  new  cities,  or  establishment 
of  modern  factories,  the  employment  of 
skilled  operating  personnel  from  outside  has 
been  necessary  to  do  a  great  range  of  skilled 
and  semiskilled  Jobs.  If  proper  terms  of 
service  can  be  arranged.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  trade  unions  or  U.S.  businesses 
can  provide  some  of  the  needed  help,  in- 
cluding on-the-job  training  of  local  per- 
sonnel. 

(e)  Working  in  Government  administra- 
tion. Many  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be 
needed  In  public  administration  on  all  lev- 
els. Including  urban  development. 

These  are  some  of  the  clear  and  present 
needs.  It  will  be  important  for  the  Peace 
Corps  to  establish  procedures  with  the  best 
countries  for  the  appraisal  of  each  project 
In  terms  of  the  particular  country's  priori- 
ties of  development  needs.  When  there  is 
no  pressing  need  or  desire — where  local  per- 


sons are  trained  and  ready — no  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  should  be  sent. 

HOW  WOULD  rr  operate? 

The  Peace  Corps  staff  must  have  great 
flexibility  to  experiment  with  different 
methods  of  operation.  Its  role,  as  we  see  it, 
will  be  to  reinforce  existing  private  ar^ 
public  programs  of  assistance  and  develop- 
ment, by  filling  some  of  the  manpower  gpps 
which  obstruct  these  programs,  and  vo  ini- 
tiate new  programs  requiring  Peace  Corps 
vokinteers. 

The  resources,  energy,  and  experience  of 
our  nongovernmental  institutions,  includ- 
ing colleges  and  universities,  foundations, 
trade  unions,  businesses,  civic  groups,  and 
religious  bodies  must  be  tapped. 

This  must  be  a  cooperative  venture  of  the 
whole  American  people. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  seek  to  provide  skilled  manpower  to 
developing  nations  through  at  least  five 
different  channels. 

(a)  Through  grants  to  Peace  Corps-type 
!)rograms  carried  out  by  private  agencies : 
This  would  result  In  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  voluntary  agency  activities  using 
dedicated  Americans  overseas,  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  other  private  organiza- 
tions to  undertake  such  projects.  Trade 
unions  would  be  urged  to  participate  in  this 
program. 

(b)  Through  arrangements  with  colleges, 
universities,  or  other  educational  institu- 
tions: Already  some  57  universities  are 
working  under  contract  with  ICA  in  37 
countries  on  development  or  educational 
projects.  While  few,  if  any,  of  these  con- 
tracts presently  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  they  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibilities.  •    •    • 

(c)  Through  programs  of  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies:  There  is  a  need  for  tech- 
nician helpers  to  supplement  many  existing 
terhnical  and  economic  assistance  projects 
being  carried  out  by  existing  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

(d)  Through  programs  of  the  U.N.  and 
other  international  agencies. 

(e)  Through  directly  administered  Peace 
Corps  programs  with  host  countries:  There 
will  be  some  projects  of  a  size  or  complexity 
or  novelty  or  urgency  which  cannot  be  car- 
ried out,  or  carried  out  well,  through  any 
of  the  above  channels.  If  such  projects  are 
proposed  by  hoet  countries  and  fit  the  de- 
velopmental needs  of  those  countries  and 
the  overall  foreign  aid  purposes  of  the 
United  States,  they  can  be  undertaken 
through  Peace  Corps  recruitment,  training 
and  direct  administration.  For  example, 
some  large-scale  teaching  programs  may  best 
be  administered  directly,  perhaps  using  uni- 
versity campuses  and  facilities  on  contract 
for  training  purposes.  Construction  projects 
using  skilled  workers  who  are  not  college 
graduates  may  also  call  for  direct  Peace 
Corps    administration. 

HOW    WOXtLD    the    PEACE    CORPS    VOLUNTEER.S    BE 
SELECTED? 

For  projects  administered  directly  by  the 
Peace  Corps  there  will  have  to  be  a  general 
nationwide  recruitment  program.  Although 
private  agencies  and  universities  will  be  able 
to  recruit  directly  and  separately  for  their 
respective  projects,  they,  too,  may  often  wish 
to  utilize  the  Central  Recruitment  Service. 
And  the  Central  Service,  in  turn,  will  prob- 
ably want  to  have  in  its  files  the  results  of 
the  separate  recruitment  by  private  agen- 
cies and  universities. 

HOW      WOULD     THE     VOLUNTEERS      BE     TRAINED? 

Once  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  going  concern, 
training  for  it  should  be  integrated  as  far 
as  possible  within  the  4-year  college  curricu- 
lum of  students  interested  in  going  overseas 
after  graduation. 

Even  with  this  prior  preparation  some  final 
training  and  orientation  for  particular  Peace 
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Corps  projecta  will  be  neoenary.    It  will  also 
be  necessary  for  volunt««r»  who  are  not  col- 

i  '^e  students. 


WHAT    WOULD    BX   THZ    TXkKS    OT    SXXVTCX* 

The  u*ual  len^tii  of  aerrlce  «houl(l  prob- 
ab:y  be  2  years,  with  perhaps  3-year  terms 
in  some  cases  Oreat  flexibility  must  be  per- 
mitted to  accommodate  projects  with  differ- 
ing dimcuUles  BUid  needs. 

Prom  the  training  period  throughout  his 
term  of  service,  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
wjuid  be  subject  to  Immediate  separation 
from  the  service  and  return  home  There 
must  be  adequate  superrlslon  by  the  Pface 
Corps  stair  so  that  thoae  who  do  not  adjust 
to  the  new  challenge*  can  l>e  promptly  sep- 
arated before  their  failure  unduly  damages 
them  and  the  program. 

While  there  should  be  no  general  as;e  limit 
or  restriction  to  one  eem,  there  will  be  par- 
ticvilw  projects  requiring  special  maturity 
and  some  open  only  to  men  or  to  women 
The  Peace  Corps  should  not  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  wife  or  family,  unless  the  wife 
is  also  accepted  for  full-tlffie  Peace  Corps 
work  on  the  same  project. 

There  should  be  no  draft  exemption  be- 
cause of  Peace  Corps  service.  In  nviet  cases 
service  In  the  corps  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered a  ground  for  temporary  deferment 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  should  be  (?iven 
Ju.st  enough  to  provide  a  minimum  d-.-cent 
standard  of  living.  They  should  live  In  mixl- 
est  circumstances,  avoiding  all  conspicuous 
consiomptlon  Wherever  possible  they  should 
llTe  with  their  hoet  country  counter- 
parts.  •    •    • 

WHAT    WOULD   THE    naST    PROJE'T    BE' 

What  wuuld  the  first  project  be?  In  the 
flrrt  year  there  should  probably  be  consider- 
able emphasis  on  teaching  pr  >jects  The 
need  here  Is  most  clearly  felt  and  our  ca- 
pacity to  recruit  and  train  qualified  volun- 
teers In  a  short  period  of  time  is  great- 
est  ••    • 

How  wil!  It  be  financed?  The  alreadv  ap- 
propriated funds  within  the  discretion  'f  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  are  the  only  iriune- 
diately  available  source  of  financing  this 
summers  pilot  programs  of  the  Peace 
Corps.    •    •    • 

Specifically.  Congreee  should  consider  au- 
thorizing the  Peace  Corps  to  rcL-elve  con- 
tributions from  American  businesses. 
unlotLs,  civic  organizations,  and  the  public 
at  large    •    •    • 


(From   the  New  York   Times.   Mar    6.    13611 

COLLECK   PaESIDBNTS  GVTK  APPROVAL    IN   A   POLL 

BT  Maegii*  or  9  to   1 

Three  weeks  before  President  Kennedy 
Issued  his  Executive  order  creating  the  Peace 
Corpe.  the  .American  Council  on  Education 
sent  letters  to  B60  college  and  university 
presidents  asking  their  opinions  on  the  pro- 
ptjsed    pl.iri 

Arthur  S  Adams,  president  of  the  council. 
said  Friday  that  325  questionnaires  h.id  been 
returned  so  far  to  his  office  in  Wiushingtun 
"A  sample  of  the  first  100  qu'>6tl'>nnalres  In- 
dicated a  9-to-l  response  In  favor  of  a  youth 
Corps  for  international  service,"  Dr  Adams 
said 

Of  the  Institutions  represented  In  the 
sample,  about  one-fifth  reported  "con.ilrter- 
able  interest"  among  students,  one-half  re- 
ported "some  Interest"  and  less  than  one- 
fourth  found  "no  Interest." 

The  college  presidents  were  divided  evenly 
on  the  type  of  candidates  to  be  included  In 
the  program  Half  favored  4 -year  c  Ule^e 
gra(.tuates  only  and  tiM  other  half  favored 
students  with  at  least  3  years  of  post-high- 
ach<«)l    training. 

Fewer  than  one-tenth  of  the  respondents 
thought  that  the  Oovemment  should  as- 
sume complete  direction  of  the  selection, 
training,  and  placeooent  of  the  volunteers. 
Three- fifths   said  that   the   program   should 


be  administered  through  contmcts  wrh  .tud 
grants  »n  InsUtuUons  of  higher  edu-ition 
and  voluntary  ai^encles  Tiiese  rc.v!)  zatlons 
would  then  select  and  train  VoUth  Corf>6 
members  and  arrange  for  oversea  olacemcnl 
with  assistance  from  the  United  States  .lud 
hoet  goveriixneiitjB 

About  half  the  Institutions  said  that,  with 
their  available  staJTs  and  facilities,  they 
would  be  prepired  now  Un  accept  such  grants 
A  small  fraction  said  that  they  would  under- 
take such  programs  only  If  they  W'.-re  respon- 
sible  for  all    phases 

Rrpwe  =  rvTATivE   sample 

Dr  .\d.ims.  while  stressing  the  fragmen- 
tary nature  of  the  finding?",  said  that  the  In- 
itial sample  was  fairly  representative  of  the 
different  types  of  institutions,  large  atid 
small,  public  .ind  private  He  added  that 
the  pattern  of  ttie  quest:,  nnalres  received 
since  the  .Irst  100  had  remained  fairly  con- 
.olstent.  although  no  formal  tabulation  hi.d 
been   completed 

A  spot  check  of  Institutions  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  brought  the  foil  iwmg 
re-  (jonse.: 

Unlvt-r^itv  if  N  -re  Dame  Riv  Theo- 
dore M  Hefburgh  president,  described  hlm- 
sp;r  as  "very  hot"  on  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
posal He  sui^'gesttd  th.a  the  most  appro- 
priate arrangement  would  be  for  a  national 
ofUce  to  est.ibllsh  the  areas  and  priorities  fc)r 
projects,  make  arruneement.s  with  the  huf.t 
countries,  pass  on  prop<jsaIs  from  the  univer- 
sities and  provide  the  support  for  the  pro- 
gram 

Uiilverslty  of  Michigan  President  Hirhm 
H  Hatcher  said  that  Mr  Kennedy  had 
.s'ru  k  a  rf'p  iisive  ::'''e  v..'.rv  he  :.:--t  rne!:- 
tloned  the  P--ace  Corp*  pro[V)sal  "The 
genuine  eMthusla^m  of  students  on  this 
cnmpus  has  been  extraordinary."  he  said 
"Active  planni!;g  f:  r  participation  in  the 
program  has  been  proceedtns."  he  .said,  add- 
in:;  that  the  university  might  expand  its 
present  international  programs  to  southe;ust 
Asia.    Mexico     Sou'h    Amerli's.    and    Ja'.an 

Georgetown  Uiilver?lty  Ri-v  t.d\^ard 
B  Bur.n.  president,  said  that  the  Peace 
Corp'  to  be  «uce"s^fu'  niu.st  npernte  ;n  rlo.se 
cooperatlcm  with  native  Institutions  snd 
popu'.at lon.s  H"  iddr;!  that  randlrlate^  niu-t 
be  carefully  selected  with  emphasis  on  ma- 
turity  and   proper   mottv  itum 

Swnrthmore  CfiHege  President  C<?urtney 
Smith  snld  that  "Given  the  size  of  the  col- 
lege, whli-h  has  930  students,  we  would 
have  to  find  out  where  we  have  arrensrth  and 
might  be  able  to  make  a  eontrlbutlon  to 
.«^Uih  a  program  The  Quaker  tradition  of 
the  non.sectarian  college  carr.es  with  It  a 
strong  feeling  for  Involvement  In  Interna- 
ti<  ii.il  affairs  " 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  Presi- 
dent J  C  Warner  dald  that  there  was  strong 
sentiment  at  his  Institution  for  being  help- 
ful In  a  polit  4  w  IV  H'we\er.  a  lai.vass 
of  opinion  among  the  academic  deans  and 
faculty  found  them  pretty  neutral  on  the 
Peaee  Corps.  "There  l.s  trreat  interest  In  help- 
ing the  underdevr loped  countries  "  Prealderit 
Warner  eald,  "but  the  Youth  Corps  doesnt 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  m'lst  etTertlve  w.iv   ' 

University  of  Mlnnes«jLii  Dr  WlUard  I. 
Th'impson.  a.sf--1s»'i!it  to  the  presldeiit  s<ild 
that  the  administration  of  the  unUerslty 
was  Interested  In  the  plan  hut  had  adopted 
a  wait-and-see  attitude  until  It  i*as  ni'-re 
fully  deveIoi)ed  "The  consensus  Is  that  any 
attempt  at  a  crash  pr  'ra;n  w  iiUl  be  a 
serious  mistake."  he  said  "S«'ndlrg  a  lot 
of  en'huslajstlc  young  j)e<>ple  who  are  un- 
prepared  w>uld   be  {>oor  Judgment  " 

[Prom    the   New   York   Times.   Mir    6.   19611 

Peacc  Corps  Wins  Support  or  Students 
AND  E:ducator.s  Project  G*ins  Backing 
or  Most  Undergraduates     Women    Kai.eh 

A  coast-to-coast  sampling  of  campus  sen- 
timent   toward    President    Kennedys    Peace 


(-■  >r;)s  discloses  reactions  ranging  from  "It's 
fabulous."  to  It's  a  public  relations  gim- 
mick " 

The  majority  of  students  questioned  at 
universities  and  colleges  from  New  York  to 
the  P.icidc  coa-st  rejxjrted  themselves  en- 
thusiastic about  the  Idea  Often  women 
students  were  more  eager  to  Join  the  corps 
th  in  werf  m^n 

"This  is  a  fabulous  Idea."  said  Mary 
T  nvirre.  of  Detr  it  a  19-year-old  Junior  at 
Wayne  State  UnUersity.  Detroit  "Too 
ni.iny  intelligent  men  after  graduating  from 
coilfge  get  nothing  better  than  a  private 
lirst  cla.'s  title  and  tore  feet  " 

But  t<^  Ji  Im  F  Lyoiis.  of  the  Bronx,  a 
senk)r  in  communlcati'  n  arts  at  Fordham 
Collrge,  New  Y  irk,  the  C^rps  appeared  to  be 
"a  public  rel.Ulons  g.rnmlck  to  bo«*t  the 
program  of  the  new  frontier  " 

"1    siron 'ly    diplore    it."    Mr     Lyons    sold 
"I'm   for   the   Idea  of  serving  ones  country, 
but     this     Is    a    youth-oriented     intellectual 
Wl'.X,    volunt-iry    peacetime    conscription    of 
youth  " 

George  Link.  i>refildcnt  of  the  student 
b<xlv  at  the  University  of  California  at  Ber- 
keley   Calif  ,  said: 

"The  general  resctlon  on  the  carnpvts  Is 
that  the  Presulents  plan  Is  great  It  has 
been    wid'-!y    and    fa-.orahly    dlsrus«ed    here  " 

Two  principal  questions  were  raised  by 
s'udei;!-  the  f.iil'ire  of  the  pl.m  to  pro- 
vide dr«ft  exemp'lon  for  participants  In  the 
re.ice  Corps  and  the  proviso  that  Peace  Corps 
m'-mhers  serve  without  pay 

.\t  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
.\ii(,'e:es,  where  student  reaction  was  largely 
favorable,  a  21-year-nld  sociology  major 
summed  up  tlie  chief  reservations  In  these 
w  irds 

"I'd  t>e  willing  t-i)  go  If  the  pay  were  on  a 
p.ir  wrh  Army  salaries  and  draft  exenipUoii 
went   with    It." 

fkiohte.ni.nu   offer 

Martin  WuU.  a  student  In  the  Graduate 
Schihil  c)f  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  sjild  that  he  would 
volunteer  at  the  end  of  his  5cht>ollng  "for 
any  amount  of  time  to  be  the  same  as  my 
draft  time  In  the  Army  " 

"The  Army  Is  a  wa.ste  of  time  for  moet 
people."  he  said  "The  Peace  Corps  could 
channel  America's  resources  In  an  Intelligent 
way  " 

n;orr.  IS  Fr.ivne.  of  Phlladeljihla.  a  senior 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thought 
U  "quite  frightening  to  be  offered  an  ex- 
tremely dlfflcult  career  with  low  wages,  poor 
living   Conditions,    and    no   recognition  " 

"It  is  quite  foolish  to  expect  young  am- 
bitious persons  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
the  g(xxl   of  society."   he  said 

Of  abiut  40  students  Interviewed  at 
three  universities  and  three  colleges  In  the 
Philadelphia  area,  all  but  two  were  posi- 
tively Interested  In  the  Peace  Corps  But 
only  half  a  d  jzen  felt  that  they  were  In  a 
P'>»sltlnn  to  Join  and  of  these  three  said  that 
they  could  do  so  only  if  draft  deferment 
was  incorporated   Into   the  project. 

FAV  'as  draft   exemption 

At  Columbia  University.  Bruce  Benson,  20. 
a  government  major  from  CallfornU,  said  of 
the  Peate  Corpt.  "It  Is  harder,  but  we'd 
prefer  It  to  military  service  This  way  we 
woucl  lie  d  Ing  '-oni'-thii  g  wor'h  while,  bene- 
fit im:  others  and  ourselves,  too  " 

However,  he  said  that  he  was  not  eager  to 
volunteer  unle.sa  he  could  count  on  draft 
exemption 

"It  would  louse  me  all  up."  l.e  said,  "to 
squeere  In  college  law  school,  Pe-ace  Corps, 
and  the  Army  *' 

Barbara  C.arke,  a  Barnard  senlc  r  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Spanish  Club,  said  that  she 
w.i:ite<l  to  Join  the  corps  She  thought  the 
corps  would  be  well  received  by  Latin  Ameri- 
cans,  adding.   "It's   very   Important   because 
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Latins  and  people  In  other  underdev«loped 
countries  have  such  a  poor  opinion  of  us." 

Tonla  Leon,  19.  a  Barnard  junlcu*  majoring 
in  Spanish,  said  she  thought  more  women 
than  men  were  eager  to  Join.  "You  see,"  she 
said,  'It  would  give  us  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing rather  than  go  straight  into  a  minor 
o.lire  Job." 

CHANGES    HZK    MIND 

Judith  Felt,  a  Barnard  Junior,  said.  "It's 
Just  the  sort  of  thing  I'd  like  to  spend  a 
couple  of  years  at  after  college  and  before  I 
went  to  graduate  school." 

Carol  Van  Busklrk.  senior  claas  president 
at  Barnard,  snld  she  had  first  opposed  the 
program,  thinking  that  It  would  "Just  at- 
tract the  idealistic  college  student  who  Just 
goes  off  on  a  romantic  crusade."  But  open- 
ing the  program  to  others  than  college  stu- 
dents won  her  support  College  students  do 
Hot  have  all  the  skills  In  the  world,  she 
said 

At  the  Unlverblty  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles, there  was  strong  sentiment  for  choos- 
ing farmers  and  those  with  mechanical  skills 
as  well  as  studenU,  Girls  at  D.CiA.  ap- 
peared to  be  as  Interested  as  men  In  Joining. 

"These  Peace  Corps  people  are  pioneers  of 
a  sort."  one  girl  said.  "They  should  be 
clu)sen  with  particular  care.  We  must  have 
our  best  people  if  we  are  going  to  live  and 
work  successfully  in  thoee  countries." 

Among  men,  most  felt  that  Peace  Corps 
pay  should  equal  Army  pay.  "Then  most 
collegians,"  one  said,  "would  select  the  Peace 
Corps  over  the  Army." 

A  22-yeAr-old  U.C.L^.  political  science 
major  took  issue  with  the  whole  plan, 
saying: 

"Its  Just  a  gesture.  You  won't  win 
friends.  My  fear  is  you'll  just  send  over 
1,000  'ugly  Americans.'" 

He  thought  It  would  be  better  to  subsidize 
1,000  foreign  students  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

However.  John  T.  Zubal,  a  history  senior 
at  Fordham.  from  Cleveland,  took  the  oppo- 
site view. 

"Perhaps."  he  said,  "this  may  stamp  out 
the  Unpresslon  of  the  "Ugly  American.'  We 
have  to  make  sure  we  are  not  merely  sending 
over  people  who  are  antl-Communlst  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  capitalism  but  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  basic  nature  of  the  imperi- 
alism of  Russian  comjnunlsm." 

Peter  Ward,  a  freshman  at  Fordham,  from 
Fair  Lawn.  NJ..  said; 

"I  think  the  idea  is  good  on  the  whole 
and  should  have  been  Introduced  10  years 
ago.  The  State  Department  has  gotten 
wise  to  the  fact  that  we're  not  going  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  people  by  driving 
through   Laotian   villages  in  big  Cadillacs." 

ENTHUSIASM    Or    THE    TOUNO 

William  C.  Wolff,  a  Fordham  English  sen- 
ior, from  the  Bronx,  said: 

"It's  a  good  proposal  if  you  get  qualified 
people  for  it.  Sending  the  wrong  people  to 
Africa  or  Asia  might  misrepresent  us.  The 
Idea  Is  essentially  very  good.  Young  people 
have  more  energy  and  ore  more  enthusias- 
tic and  have  less  prejudice  and  are  more 
adaptable." 

The  reaction  of  women  students  was  al- 
most entirely  favorable — enthusiastically  so. 

DoroUiy  Sattes  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  a 
senior  at  Northwestern  University,  Evan- 
Bton.  111.,  and  editor  of  the  Dally  Narth- 
western.  said: 

"Its  an  absolutely  wonderful  plan.  A 
premedlcal  student,  for  example,  would  be 
trained  In  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  he  was  assigned  and  then  could  use 
his  medical  knowledge  to  help  people^who 
need  It.  Under  the  draft  much  specialized 
kn  >wlcdge  Is  wasted.  Even  a  girl  who  has 
Just  a  liberal  arts  education  cotild  be  help- 
ful by  going  abroad  to  teach." 
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Lynne  Friedman,  19,  a  sophomore  at 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  said, 
"Students  are  enthusiastic  enough  to  want 
to  take  part  if  any  kind  of  real  campaign 
Is  waged  to  interest  them.  The  plan  ap- 
peals to  people  who  want  to  do  something 
more  constructive  than  traipsing  through 
the  mud  In  boot  camp." 

Barbara  Klearman,  21,  a  senior  at  Wash- 
ington University,  said : 

*'I  would  be  Interested  If  I  knew  what 
would  be  required  of  me  and  If  my  training 
would  make  me  useful." 

Gall  Hochman.  18,  a  Barnard  sophomore, 
said  that  she  might  want  to  go  as  a  teacher 
and  that  a  majority  of  her  classmates  were 
definitely    Interested,    but    added: 

"On  a  college  campus,  Intellectual  inter- 
est is  one  thing  and  participation  may  be 
another." 

Sheila  Charls,  a  Barnard  senior  who  plans 
to  teach  English,  said  that  she  and  her 
husband,  an  electrical  engineer,  had  been 
talking  seriously  alx)ut  Joining  the  Corps  but 
wanted  to  know  more  about  specific  assign- 
ments. 

At  Mills  College  for  Women,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  Anita  Lavine,  Junior  from  Los  Ange- 
les and  editor  of  the  college  weekly,  said 
that  her  paper  would  support  the  Corps  but 
felt  that  participants  should  be  exempt 
from  the  draft. 

Two  Mills  students  have  already  applied 
for  admlsFlon — Lynn  Knight,  a  sophomore, 
from  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  who  spent  some 
months  In  Africa  last  year  with  Operation 
Crossroads,  and  Owen  Patterson,  a  senior, 
from  Westport,  Conn.,  who  was  In  France 
last  year  with  the  Experiment  In  Interna- 
tional Living. 

VOLUNTEERS     AT     BRYN     MAWH 

At  Bryn  Mawr.  five  seniors  and  one  junior 
have  already  told  the  dean's  office  that  they 
wish  to  volunteer.  In  an  editorial,  the  editor 
of  the  campus  newspaper.  Suzanne  Spain,  of 
Blkins  Park.  Pa.,  wrote: 

"If  all  its  ambiguities  can  be  resolved,  the 
program  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
college  graduates  to  serve  as  Junior  ambas- 
sadors." 

On  the  negative  side  was  Don  Bone,  of 
Lafajrette,  Calif.,  coordinator  for  the  National 
Student  Association  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  called  the  plan 
"a  political  maneuver  put  forward  with  little 
real  thought." 

A  Columbia  University  senior  commented: 

"The  Peace  Corps?  It's  like  existentialism. 
Everybody's  for  it  but  nobody  quite  knows 
what  it's  all  about." 

"I'm  leery  of  uncontrolled  enthusiasm," 
■aid  Stephen  Thomas,  a  graduate  student  of 
history  at  Columbia. 

jTARrrrL    or    rightists 

James  Blaine,  a  Columbia  graduate  stu- 
dent In  sociology,  commented: 

"The  right  wing  won't  like  It  and  prob- 
ably will  make  it  tough — through  security 
clearances  and  all  that — for  many  of  the 
Idealists  and  left-leaning  people  who  will  oe 
naturally  attracted  by  the  Idea." 

Curt  Swenson,  of  Macalester  College,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  said: 

"I  think  it's  going  to  be  ineffective.  It  Is 
not  nearly  a  positive  enough  project  to  do 
the  Job.  It  Is  entirely  the  wrong  approach. 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  delegating  an  awful  lot  of 
things  when  he  ought  to  do  more  himself." 

A  check  of  30  students  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  produced  generally 
positive  reactions  to  the  Corps  but  little 
sentiment  for  joining  up. 

Bruce  Solomon,  20,  editor  of  The  Campus, 
the  C.C.N.Y.  semlweekly,  said: 

"If  the  Peace  Corps  were  a  substitute  for 
the  draft  I  would  join.  It's  certainly  better 
than  the  Army.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
spend  3  years  of  my  life  In  foreign  service 
and  another  2  In  the  Army." 


Negro  students  at  Flsk  University  In  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  wert  Intensely  Interested  in  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Theop<dls  Pair,  20,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  history,  recently 
handed  out  375  questionnaires  asking  stu- 
dents about  their  interest  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  All  were  returned.  These  question- 
naires were  sent  out  by  the  National  Student 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  making 
a  survey  of  student  Interest. 

A  half-dozen  Negro  students  who  were 
interviewed  had  not  yet  decided  to  file  ap- 
plications and  were  eager  for  more  details. 

Mr.  Pair  saw  the  Corps  as  a  chance  for  a 
grassroots  operation  to  give  the  people  of 
other  countries  an  opportunity  to  meet  the 
average  American  Instead  of  the  party-going 
type  in  otir  Embassies. 

Dlanne  Hemphill,  19,  of  Nashville,  a  junior 
majoring  In  psychology,  said  that  she  had 
not  considered  too  seriously  Joining  the 
Corps  but  was  interested  In  its  development. 

(From   the   New  York   Times,  Mar.  7,   1961] 
Dedicated  to  Peace — Robert  Sahgent  Shriveb 

The  train  of  events  that  led  Robert  Sar- 
gent Shrlver  to  Washington  and  a  high 
place  in  the  Kennedy  administration  started 
one  night  when  he  met  a  girl.  Mr.  Shrlver, 
who  announced  his  plans  yesterday  as  head 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  might  have  arrived  In 
Washington,  anyway,  or  to  almost  any  other 
place  on  which  he  had  set  his  sights.  As  an 
indication  of  his  versatility,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  for 
several  years;  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois; headed  the  Yale  alumni  1  year  and 
has  been  prominent  In  lay  Roman  Catholic 
affairs. 

In  1945,  at  a  dinner  party  here,  Mr. 
Shrlver  met  Eunice  M.  Kennedy,  sister  of 
President  Kennedy.  He  was  then  an  assist- 
ant to  the  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine. 
He  had  obtained  the  Job  on  his  return  from 
Navy  service  in  World  War  II,  during  which 
he  had  risen  to  lieutenant  commander. 

Before  the  war,  Mr.  Shrlver  studied  law 
at  Yale  and  served  a  brief  apprenticeship  in 
a  New  York  law  firm.  He  had  been  active 
on  the  Yale  Dally  News,  and  could  not 
seem  to  wash  off  the  printer's  Ink. 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  ETunlce's  father,  was 
looking  for  someone  to  edit  the  letters  of 
his  son,  Joseph.  Jr.,  who  had  been  killed  on 
a  wartime  air  mission  over  the  English 
Channel. 

He  was  Impressed  with  Mr.  Shrlver  and 
eventually  took  him  into  his  biosiness  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  Shrlver  was  sent  to  Chicago  to  do  a 
survey  of  the  Merchandise  Mart,  the  world's 
largest  commercial  building,  which  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  just  purchased.  He  became  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  mart  and  has  made  Chi- 
cago his  home  since  1946. 

He  married  the  girl,  too.  But  it  took 
8  years  of  courting  and  commuting  between 
Chicago,  New  York,  Palm  Beach,  and  Hyan- 
nls  Port,  Mass.  They  were  wed  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  here  In  1953. 

Mr.  Shrlver,  45  years  old,  stands  5  feet 
11  inches  and  carries  his  175  pounds  like  an 
athlete.  An  easygoing  man,  his  customary 
approach  to  a  newcomer  is  an  outstretched 
hand  and  this  greeting:  "HI,  I'm  Sarg  Shrlv- 
er,   Jack    Kennedy's    brother-in-law." 

Informality  marks  most  of  his  contacts, 
his  friends  say.  But  behind  it  is  a  cool, 
analytical  mind,  a  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice,  and   Intellectualism. 

Mr.  Shrlver  is  a  defender  of  intellectuals. 
America  needs  business  and  professional  men, 
he  has  said,  but  It  also  needs  "sages,  saints, 
scholars,  and  statesmen — masterminds  and 
master  spirits." 

Unlike  other  Kennedys,  Mr.  Shrlver  is  not 
a  touch -football  enthusiast.  "He  plays  ten- 
nis while  the  rest  of  us  run  around  on  the 
field,"  his  wire  explains. 
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He  al»o  shoots  a  good  game  of  golf  ai»d 
18  an  eipert  sklndWer.  He  is  a  modest 
collector  of  modern  p&lntlngs. 

He  wa«  born  In  Wsstminster.  Md  a  sub- 
urb of  Baltimore.  Bis  late  father,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  wwi  a  vice  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Truat  Co.  and  a  director  of  two 
New  York  investment  houses.  J  C  Wilson  & 
Co  .  and  Young  A  OtUey.  His  mother  Uves 
m  New  York. 

Mr  Shriver  Is  descended  rrun  co'.'iii.il 
families  One  ancestor  was  David  Shriver 
signer  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Another,  Robert  Owlngs.  held  an 
ordinal  land  grant  from  Cecil  Calvert.  Lord 
Baltimore 

Mr  Shriver  attended  Canterbury  Sch(X>l 
at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Yale  In  1938  He  w.is  a  cam- 
pus politician,  a  colleague  recalKs,  and  a 
founder  of  the  America  First  (<rg<inUarlon 
there 

The  Shrlvers  have  two  sons.  Robert  Sar- 
gent, 6,  and  Bern,  3,  and  a  dauKhter  Maria 
Owlngs.  5  They  live  In  an  11-room  duplex 
apartment  overlooking  Lincoln  Parlt  and 
Lake  Mlchiji^an  In  Chicago  They  enu-rt.im 
a  i^rea:  deal 


MAN    IN    THE    ECONOMY     OF    THE 
SIXTIES 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  Pitsi- 
dent,  I  asic  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  a  fine  address 
made  by  Dean  Charles  C  Abbott,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Virginia.  bt>fore  a 
group  of  the  Virginia  Manufacturers 
A-ssociation  in  May  1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Man    in    the   Economy    or    the    Sixties 
(  By   Charles    C.    Abbott ) 

As  you  know,  our  theme  tod.iy  Is  How 
the  Fifties  Make  the  Sixties  "  We  are  for- 
tunate in  having  with  us  a  dustinkruLshed 
series  of  speakers  who  will  explore  this 
theme   with    you. 

My  r"le  this  morning  Is  simply  to  se'  the 
stage,  U>  supply  a  springboard,  to  provide 
a  preamble — not  for  a  paltry  pocketful  of 
perfunctory  and  pedestrian  prophecies  and 
pretUctions.  but  a  flamboyant  foreword  for 
a  fasclr.atlng,  fabulous  flood  of  factual, 
forthright,  and  felicitously  phrased  fore- 
c;«t8  of  the  future.  At  the  outset  let  me 
say  th<it  I  have  not  discussed  with  your 
speakers  what  they  are  goln»{  to  talk  about. 
Like  you.  I  look  forward  very  easterly  to 
hearing  them  Considering  our  topic  how- 
ever. It  seems  to  me  Inevitable  that  in  the 
domestic  field  they  must  touch  on  two  sub- 
jects 'hat  will  be  of  great  sUnlflcance  in 
the  sixties  those  changes  that  have  been 
and  are  (xcurrlng  In  the  si?e  and  makeup 
of  our  population,  and  those  i-hanKes  that 
have  been  and  are  occurring  in  the  sl/c  and 
makeup  of  the  sums  spent  by  ^-overn- 
meut.  bu.smess  concerns,  and  universities  — 
for  research  and  development 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  startling  er'wth 
In  the  population  of  the  United  State.-*  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years.  Less  familiar  iue  the 
changes  m  its  age  distribution  When  the 
fifties  stiirted  half  the  labor  force  was  less 
than  35  years  old.  During  the  last  10  years 
the  labor  force  aged,  and  currently  only 
39  percent  Is  under  35.  By  1970.  however 
the  part  of  the  labor  force  under  35  will 
have  risen  again,  to  an  estimated  45  per- 
cent. Accompanying  this  will  be  two  other 
striking  developments — a  rapid  rise  In  the 
demand  for  technically  and  professionally 
trained  people,  and  a  rapid  increase  In  the 
n\imber  of  women   In  the   work   force      Ten 


years  from  now  the  Labor  Department  ex- 
pects 30  million  women  to  t)e  working  .us 
compared   with   23  5   million   now 

Such  changes  will  have  a  greut  Impact 
in  particular  markets-  in  the  dfuumd  for 
baby  f^xxls.  whixjlboiks.  prec.xiket!  meals 
sports  cars,  and  services  of  all  types  Even 
more  imporUmt  will  be  the  Increiuslng  need 
for  savings  that  the  growing  popu!  iM..n  will 
create,  for  a  rising  amount  of  -  i  .;.k.'s  .ind 
investment  will  be  required  '.<  .'.  .  ••  ii'~- 
Ci)inmcxlate.  and  esfjeclally  pr  ■  M--  ;  >*  :  -r 
the  larger  nvunber  oi   people 

I.«'t  nie  pi.i^e  beside  this  consequence  of 
p.  .pulatu  i:  ih.mge  s-ime  of  the  effects  of  the 
l.irge  and  growliig  expenditures  for  research 
developmenr 

Since  1945  monevs  spent  for  this  purp»>9e 
by  government,  industry,  and  educational  In- 
stitutions have  been  Hdviincing  rapidly  from 
year  t.i  year  McGraw-Hill  estimates  that 
during  fJne  last  15  ye.irs  they  have  aggre- 
gated approximately  $l>0  bilU  .n-an  amount. 
If  seems  s  ife  to  sav.  much  greater  than  that 
spent  for  rese.irch  during  the  entire  pre- 
leding  history  'f  'he  Republic  In  1»69 
MrC'iraw-Hlll  es'.lm  ites,  tfie  annual  flgure 
will  be  »J2  billion,  compared  with  »t2  bil- 
lion  in    lli.')J 

In  addition  u.  the  faa«-ln.itlng  nrw  prod- 
ucts and  priK-edurcs.  and  the  grciter  pro- 
ductivity that  win  follow  from  this  ex- 
penditure one  other  result  Is  surely  pre- 
dictable a  mvich  larger  capital  investment 
p«T  Job  And  this  effect  will  still  furtlier 
enh<incc  the  demand  for  savings  and  invest- 
ment dur  ng  the  coming  decade 

.Should  our  .speakers  go  ovitslde  the  do- 
mestic held  and  glance  at  the  International 
situation  I  suspect  they  will  mention  the 
extraordinary  Increase  In  productive  capac- 
I'v  all  over  the  world  during  the  last  1" 
\e,u-s.  thi;  disappearance  of  the  so-called 
dollar  shortage  that  so  greatly  influenced 
American  foreign  policy  in  the  early  fifties 
;ind  the  revival  of  competition  in  Intern.i- 
llonal  trade  One  consequence  of  this  new 
level  of  pr'Xluctlon  and  of  competition  may 
be  that  riir  makers  of  monetary  and  fts<-Hl 
poliry  will  find  It  impractical  to  dlsreg.ird 
-  at  leiist  to  the  degree  that  has  been  jxw- 
sible  dur  ng  the  liu<t  15  years  policies  car- 
ried on  m  other  parts  of  the  world  The 
World  is  getting  sm.iller.  and  our  money 
m.m  igers  may  not  h.ive  as  much  latitude 
a.s  they  have  had  t'l  create  deficits  restrict 
credit  av.illablUty,  or  pursue  cheap  or  dear 
m  iney  policies 

In  1  H-iklng  at  the  foreign  scpne  conceivably 
our  speakers  may  even  note  the  striking  se- 
cjuence  of  political  successes  scored  In  moet 
Western  countries  and  In  some  others  In- 
ward the  end  of  the  decade  by  political 
groU[>s  Commonly  termed  conservative,  at 
least  m  ci>mparis<in  with  their  opixjnents 
These  siiccesses  have  (>ccurred  In  Canada 
Cireiit  Br  tain  France,  iind  Germany  t<i  name 
but  four  countries  .\nd  this  development 
In  turn  raises  the  question  What  is  the 
s'rength  of  a  viewp*.>int  that,  as  Russell 
Kirk  poi nt.a  out,  did  not  surrender  to  the 
,\t*acks  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  d<->ctrlnes  of 
the  Fret  rh  Revolution,  to  the  criticism  of 
ear'.y  19th  century  Utilitarians,  to  senti- 
mental soclalt.sm.  to  positivism,  to  the 
blandlsliments  of  Marxism  and  the  planned 
economv  and  now  seems  to  have  revivetl 
once  m  ire '  C'le.irly  a  doctrine  that  did 
not  suc'-umb  t<,i  all  this  that  neither  the 
New  Deal  nor  the  Pair  Deal  was  able  to 
extirpat*",  that  the  largest  government  defi- 
cits In  history  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
haa  some  claim — not  only  to  the  summum 
boniim  of  evolutionary  theory  si.u-vlv<il 
v.ilue-  but  to  It^  own  characteristic  form 
of  Integrity 

Ciinservatives  are  and  h.ive  been  of  many 
creeds  and  faiths,  but  they  tend  Ut  shiu-e  a 
common  attitude  t^iward  moral  law  'Hiey 
tend  not  to  believe  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  all   things  or  that  force  and  appetite  are 


the  ultimate  realities  Nor  do  they  believe 
III  the  unlimited  i)erfectlbllity  of  man  even 
when  man's  perfectibility  Is  one  of  the  goals 
of  li  planned  economy  constructed  statlj.- 
ticaliy  Immaculately  For  they  Hre  aware 
that  man.  like  the  Almighty  must  also 
achieve  his  ends  through  lmi>erfect  human 
beings;  and  sometimes  they  question  wheth- 
er mankind  has  the  s.ime  :.kl!l.  or  even  the 
same  ends 

This  means  that  ccmserviitlves  are  prone 
to  believe  that  principles  of  right  and  wrong  • 
do  exist  exterior  to  the  mind  and  desires  of 
men  Furthermore,  they  are  likely  to  be 
explicit  that  these  principles  a.-t"  not  subject 
to  change  by  popular  vote  no  matter  how 
large  the  maj' rity  nor  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  nor  by  the  advance  of  jicientinc 
km  wledgp.  nor  even  by  the  ADA  Like  many 
.mthroptilogists.  and  even  some  p.-ychlatrlsts. 
they  believe  that  society  dlstlntegrates  when 
all  UibooB  are  removed,  when  veneration  dis- 
appears and  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
sen.NC  of  sin. 

In  the  con.'iTvai  Ive  view,  the  test  of  the 
goc.<l  so«-lety  is  not  how  much  the  ectmotny 
produces,  nor  how  Its  fruits  are  distributed 
Neither  the  materialism  of  the  Marxists 
and  the  ne<i-M,-irxlste.  nor  the  distributive 
Ju.stlce  of  the  egalitarians  Is  the  touchstone. 
N<i.  the  crux  \s.  a-s  it  has  always  been  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  state  And 
this  questl>>n  is  fully  as  cogent  when  the 
Issue  is  collectivism  verstis  individualism 
.IS  It  wa.s  when  the  issue  was  the  divii.e 
right  of  kmtrs  versus  democrHcy  Perliaps  it 
is  even    more   cogetit 

H(JW  shall  the  sovereign  p<iwer  do  justice'' 
Wh.it  restrictions  on  the  sovereign  does  the 
concept  of  Justice  imply.'  How  much  In- 
dependence and  liberty  must  or  should  the 
Individual  person  sacrifice  to  achieve  secu- 
rity'■     niese   qut-stlons   remain    with    us 

The  que.stlim  of  wealth  of  enough  prixluc- 
flon  Is  no  longer,  as  it  oiir*-  v.  .i.s  u  crticlal 
problem  The  preseiit  and  prospective  levels 
of  ONP  show  that  technology  has  largely 
solved  this  and  the  emphiu^ls  m  much  cur- 
rent thinklnfcT  as  In  the  Kckstem  rep<irt  h.is 
shifted   to   stability   aiul   growth 

Of  Course,  the  ability  l<i  produf-e  enough  - 
an  adequate  minimum  for  everyi>ne  has 
.stimulated  the  feeling  that  everyone  by  vir- 
tue of  being  alive  Is  entitled  to  the  mlnl- 
n\um.  Irrespective  of  whether  a  free  market 
says  he  s  worth  It  And  this,  naturally 
enough,  instead  of  blunting  h»s  in  fact 
shari>ened  a  number  of  questions  In  political 
.science  and  economics  that  for  centuries 
have  underlain  the  social  structure  and 
which  when  people  were  htingry  -  were  dif- 
ficult to  examine  (m  their  merits  without 
regard    to  the   hum. ml  ties 

N>'r.  m  the  19th  century  phrase  l.s  the 
S4H-ial  problem.  ■  the  Inequality  of  Income. 
of  much  consequence  {Progressive  taxation 
combined  with  social  security  has  remedied, 
or  will  presently  remedy,   that 

As  we  have  been  told  repeati-dly  during 
the  last  25  years,  this  Is  the  century  of  the 
conimon  mat?  So  far  the  century  has  pro- 
duced both  the  affluent  society  and  the  long- 
est casualty  list*  In  history,  striking  vindi- 
cation of  Irving  Babbitts  criticism  of  the 
19th  century's  assumption  th.it  in.or.il  prog- 
ress would  Issue  aimoet  automatically  from 
m.iterlal  progre.s.s  .\nd  the  old  question  still 
ri'malns  How  shall  the  Individual  prote<t 
himself  (or  be  protected)  against  the  iig- 
grandlzlng.  agglomeratlve  all-absorbing 
p*.wer  of  the  State''  And  thi.s  question  may 
be<-ome  Increiislngly  acute  If,  its  h.is  been 
recently  sut'gested  in  semUifflclal  docu- 
ments, the  Government  makes  greater  use 
of  so-called  selei  tlve  credit  controls  designed 
to  regulate  p.irticul.ir  types  of  economic  ac- 
tivity— such  ivs  the  purchivse  of  durable 
g.  H.ds  l>y  consumers,  the  accumulation  of  In- 
ventories by  business  concerns  ot  domestic 
residential    construction— that    are    parllcu- 
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larly    disruptive     of    centralized    eoonoinle 

planning 

We  know,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "that 
wc  I  he  and  his  contemporaries)  hav*  mads 
no  discoveries:  and  we  think  tbat  no  dis- 
coveries are  to  be  maile.  In  morality;  nor 
m.Tny  In  the  great  prtni  Iples  of  government, 
nor  In  the  Idea  of  liberty,  which  were  \mder- 
stood  long  before  we  were  born,  altogether 
as  well  as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has 
heapMl  Its  mould  upon  our  presumption. 
and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its 
1.1  ws   on   our   pert   loqu;u:lty." 

You  may  demur  that  this  was  said  nearly 
200  years  ago.  that  tlm(«  have  changed,  that 
we  iiave  made  great  discoveries  in  morals 
and  that  It  Is  not  pertinent  In  a  society  with 
the  greatest  material  prosperity  and  the 
largest  tall  fins  of  which  we  hare  record. 
So  let  me  quote  from  a  distinguished  con- 
temporary, Bertrand  de  Jouvenel.  a  man 
now  living,  who  among  his  other  attain- 
ments edits  virtually  the  only  newsletter  on 
the  European  Continent  that  comments  on 
American  business  conditions: 

"The  traditional  view  of  the  king  was  in 
effect  that  of  a  will  at  the  servlo*  Ol 
Justice    •    •    • 

"How  Is  Justice  dore?  By  rendering  to 
each  his  due;  suum  culque.  The  idea  of 
Justice  Implies  the  Idea  of  rights  which  are 
preexist  en  t  and  fixed  ao  that  Justice  Is  the 
more  Just  the  more  respectfully  It  treats 
them 

"Today  It  Is  hard  to  understand  the  proud 
resistance  of  the  ancient  maglstrature.  for 
It  Is  accepted  now  that  the  only  function  of 
Judges  Is  to  npply  the  variable  prescriptions 
of  the  sovereign  But  this  was  a  condition 
to  which  the  magistrates  of  former  days  did 
not  so  tamely  submit. 

"Man  Is  no  great  ln%-entor  of  ideas.  The 
dix-trlnes  of  today  are  but  the  silhouette  of 
yesterdays.  In  a  new  dress.  Thus,  the 
theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as 
generally  advanced  in  our  own  time,  is  but 
a  new  version  of  the  theories  of  despotism 
advanced  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
to  the  profit  of  the  Stuarts  and  Bourbons — 
theories  which  did  not  then  win  the  same 
approval  as  they  receive  today.  The  claim 
advanced  three  centuries  ago  (and  admitted 
today)  Is  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
makes  the  law  for  the  subject,  whatever  the 
will  may  be  and  subject  only  to  the  con- 
dition that  it  Issues  from  the  legitimate 
sovereign  The  king  (or  the  people)  has 
only  to  formulate  a  command,  whether  gen- 
eral (a  law)  or  particular  (an  order),  for 
the  subject  to  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
obey,  whether  by  doing  or  by  refraining  from 
doing  And  the  sovereign,  whether  king  or 
people,  Is  completely  free  as  regards  its 
wishes.  It  may  conunand  whatever  pleases 
It:  Quldquld  prlnclpl  (or  populo)  placult 
legls  habet  vlgorem. 

"The  least  reflection  makes  It  clear  that, 
once  the  principle  of  unchecked  and  un- 
bounded sovereignty  of  a  human  will  Is  ad- 
mitted, the  re.'-ultlng  regime  is  in  substance 
the  same  to  whatever  person,  real  or  Active, 
this  sovereign  will  is  attributed. 

"The  surprising  thing  is  that  so  vulnerable 
an  Idea  should  have  so  great  a  vogue  In  our 
own  time.  The  men  of  the  17th  century 
were  not  so  simple,  and  the  despotic  Idea 
had  not  at  that  date  won  for  itself  general 
acceptance.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  every- 
where denied  that  it  lay  with  the  sovereign 
will  to  lay  down  rules  as  it  pleased;  It  was 
not  believed  that  its  wishes,  whatever  they 
happened  to  be,  had  power  to  bind.  Every- 
one knew  that  the  ordinance  of  temporal 
power  was  not  morally  binding  In  virtue  of 
Its  form,  if  Its  substance  did  not  satisfy 
certain  conditions." 

So  says  de  Jouvenel. 

At  this  point  I  cannot  resist  quoting  from 
two  men.  one  a  Vice  President,  one  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  each  numbered 
among    the    most    acute    political    thinkers 


produced  by  this  country:  John  C.  Calhoun 
and   John    Adams. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Calhoun,  "the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  uncontrolled  numerical  ma- 
jority. Is  but  the  absolute  and  despotic  form 
of  popular  governments;  Just  as  that  of  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  man,  or  a  few.  is  of 
monarchy  or  aristocracy;  and.  to  say  -.he 
least,  it  has  as  strong  a  tendency  to  oppres- 
sion and  the  abtise  of  its  powers,  as  either 
of  the  others." 

Similarly  John  Adams:  "The  fundamental 
article  of  my  political  creed  is  that  despot- 
Ism  or  unlimited  sovereignty  or  absolute 
power  is  the  same  In  a  majority  of  a  popular 
assembly,  an  aristocratlcal  council,  an  oli- 
garchical Junto,  and  a  single  emperor — 
equally  arbitrary,  cruel,  bloody,  and  in  every 
respect  diabolical." 

In  his  effort  to  escape  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  the  sovereign,  to  find  liberty  In 
something  better  than  the  state  of  nature 
of  the  hermit,  man  through  the  centuries  has 
made  use  of  a  host  of  concepts  and  Institu- 
tions— ^religious  law  and  the  piety  of  the 
prince,  natural  law.  privileges  extorted  or 
brought  from  the  sovereign,  constitutions. 
bills  of  rights  and.  In  this  country,  doctrines 
such  as  the  balance  of  powers  and  States 
rights.  Whether  or  not  designed  with  this 
end  In  view,  these  arrangements  have  served 
to  keep  the  Individual  from  being  a  mere 
grain  of  sand  In  the  monolithic  column  of 
the  state.  Generally  speaking,  the  history 
of  each  of  these  institutions  has  been  Its 
slow  erosion  and  disintegration,  until  the 
old  protection  ceased  to  serve  Its  purpose 
and  was  replaced  by  a  new. 

In  the  economic  sphere  far  and  away,  the 
most  Important  of  such  Institutions  Is  the 
concept  of  the  free  market  and  the  free- 
market  process.  By  free  market  I  mean  a 
situation  in  which  politically  created  or  po- 
litically protected  monoply  Is  held  to  a  minl- 
m\im,  in  which  the  consumer  has  a  freedom 
of  choice  in  spending,  or  saving,  his  Income, 
limited  only  by  his  own  Intelligence  and  the 
state  of  the  arts  and  In  which  the  allocation 
of  resources  and  the  form  and  timing  of  capi- 
tal investment  are  directed  by  the  owner  In 
accordance  with  his  wishes  and  not  accord- 
ing to  some  centrally  developed  and  bureau- 
cratlcally  administered  plan. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  this  situa- 
tion has  prevailed  on  a  grand  scale  In  the 
recent  or  even  the  remote  past.  But  I  do 
mean  that  this  condition  can  prevail — and 
within  limited  spans  of  time  and  place  has 
prevailed — in  all  three  of  the  basic  markets, 
those  for  land,  labor,  and  capital,  as  well 
as  in  the  markets  for  consumer  goods.  The 
circumstances  necessary  for  its  creation  or 
preservation  are  simply  the  maintenance  of 
competition  and,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  confinement  of  Government  activity  to 
the  two  ancient  and  Ineluctable  responsibiU- 
ties  of  the  sovereign — preservation  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity  and  protection  from 
foreign  Invasion. 

At  the  present  time  agricultural  support 
prices,  tariffs,  subsidies  for  raw  materials. 
legalized  featherbeddlng  and  work  rules, 
manipulated  Interest  rates,  subsidies  In  a 
hundred  forms  reveal  how  far  the  national 
ethos  has  departed  from  the  competitive 
creed,  measure  how  great  our  reluctance  to 
face  the  realities  of  competition,  suggest 
the  root  cause  of  the  recent  concern  with 
the  rate  of  economic  growth.  So  many  are 
the  Interests  that  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  public  welfare  is  Improved  by  their 
acceptance,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
public  bounty  and  who,  contrary  to  the 
psalmist's  admonitions  have  placed  their 
trust  In  princes,  or  rather  in  the  modern 
cotinterpart,  what  sometimes  passes  for  pub- 
lic policy. 

Quite  aside  from  its  economic  advantages, 
the  free  market  should  be  defended  as  a 
political  Institution.  So  long  as  it  is  free  it 
la  by  definition  an  area  of  social  life  into 


which  the  individual  citizen  may  retreat 
and  take  refuge  from  political  Interference, 
In  which  Initiative  and  enterprise  may  be 
exercised  free  from  rules,  regulations, 
whims,  wishes,  or  commands  of  govern- 
mental authority.  So  long  as  the  freedom 
of  the  marketplace  is  preserved  the  mar- 
ket process  serves  as  a  shield  protecting  the 
citizen  from  the  overpowering  weight  of  the 
state. 

"I  would  define  liberty."  said  John  Ad- 
ams, "as  a  power  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by."  Would  he  agree,  I  wonder,  that  this 
definition  was  compatible  with  the  govern- 
mental use  of  selective  credit  controls  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential housing,  the  purchase  of  consumer 
durable  goods,  and  the  accumulation  of  in- 
ventories by  business  flrms? 

In  a  free  market,  both  buyers  and  sellers 
do  have  the  power  advocated  by  John 
Adams.  When  the  freedom  of  choice  in- 
herent in  the  free  price  system  is  super- 
seded by  a  system  of  regulated  prices  and 
wages,  of  priorities  and  allocations  of  ma- 
terials and  assignment  of  the  labor  force, 
the  individual  indeed  becomes  another  dig- 
it in  the  economic  plan — in  Orwell's  terri- 
fying phrase,  one  of  "the  streamlined  men 
who  think  in  slogans  and  talk  with  bul- 
lets." 

In  "A  Positive  Program  of  Lalssez  Palrc" 
Henry  Slmonds  believed  that  he  was  laying 
down  a  line  of  attack  for  militant  liberalism. 
In  fact,  he  was  assailing  what  In  his  view 
was  the  Improper  acctunulatlon  or  Improper 
use  of  economic  power,  wherever  found, 
whether  In  private  or  In  public  hands.  Few 
conservatives  could  Improve  upon  his  Justi- 
fication of  the  free  market  or  his  statement 
of  the  desirability  of  its  consequences: 

"Efficient  utilization  of  resources  Implies 
an  allocation  such  that  units  of  every  kind 
of  productive  service  make  equally  impor- 
tant (valuable)  contributions  to  the  social 
product  In  all  the  different  uses  among 
which  they  are  transferable.  Such  allocation 
will  be  approximated  If.  by  virtue  of  highly 
competitive  conditions,  resources  move  freely 
from  leps  productive  (remunerative)  to  more 
productive  employments.  It  is  an  essential 
object  of  monopoly  •  •  •  to  maintain  an 
abnormally  high  yield  (productivity),  and 
to  prevent  such  Infltix  of  resources  as  would 
bring  the  monopolized  Industry  down  to  the 
common  level. 

"If  the  State  undertakes,  under  popular 
government  (or  perhaps  under  any  other 
form)  to  substitute  its  control  for  competi- 
tion In  the  determination  of  relative  prices 
and  relative  wages,  the  situation  must  soon 
become  chaotic. 

"The  existence  (and  preservation)  of  a 
competitive  situation  In  private  Industry 
makes  possible  a  minimizing  of  responsibili- 
ties of  the  sovereign  State.  It  frees  that 
State  from  the  obligation  of  adjudicating 
endless  bitter  disputes  among  persons  as 
participants  In  different  Industries,  and 
among  owners  of  different  kinds  of  produc- 
tive services.  In  a  word.  It  makes  possible 
a  political  policy  of  lalssez  falre." 

I  would  only  add  that  not  only  does  the 
free-market  process  free  the  States  from 
the  obligation  of  adjudicating  such  disputes. 
It  also  protects  the  taxpayer,  the  producer, 
and  the  consumer  from  the  consequences  of 
these  adjudications. 

In  the  famous  simile  of  the  invisible  hand 
Adam  Smith  made,  more  colorfully,  virtual- 
ly the  same  point  as  Slmonds: 

"Every  individual  endeavors  as  much  as  he 
can  •  •  •  to  employ  his  capital  •  •  •  and  so 
to  direct  •  •  •  industry  that  its  produce  may 
be  of  the  greatest  value  •  •  •  he  Intends  only 
his  own  gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  In  many 
other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  pro- 
mote an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  in- 
tention. Nor  is  it  always  the  worse  for  so- 
ciety that  it  was  no  part  of  it.  By  pursuing 
his  own  interest  he  frequently  promotes  that 
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of  society  more  effectually  than  when  he 
really  intends  to  promote  It.  I  have  never 
known  much  good  done  by  those  who  af- 
lected  to  trade  for  the  public  good  ' 

Adam  Smith  and  Simonds  were  in  agree- 
ment in  preferring  the  Invisible  hand  or 
competition  to  the  hand — visible  or  Invisi- 
ble -oi"  the  bureaucrat  and  economic  plan- 
ner, whether  at  the  tiller  of  the  ship  of  state 
or  m  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Ti.f  chief  economic  Justlflcatum  oi  p-.titi- 
Ciii  despotism  of  course  la  that  the  despot, 
usiii)?  -in  addition  to  strictly  political  meas- 
ures—  the  two  great  economic  instruments. 
the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  Interfere 
with  the  free-price  system,  can  accumulate 
larger  aggregations  of  capital  than  can  t>e  ac- 
cumulated in  the  hands  of  private  individ- 
uals When  I  was  a  graduate  student  of 
economics  the  then  currently  favorite  exam- 
ple of  the  economic  achievements  possible 
under  despotism  were  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
I  suppose  the  current  counterpart  are  the 
pyramids  of  wheat  this  country  has  accumu- 
lated. 

The  conservative  agrees  with  John  Mar- 
shall that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  p-wer  to 
destroy  He  continues  to  question  whether 
the  converse  Is  equally  true- — that  tlie  power 
to  tax  13  also  the  power  to  create  as  is  .some- 
times implied  In  programs  advanced  by  other 
groups— in  Mr.  Truman's  phrase,  the  knee- 
Jerk  liberals.  '  He  feels  Intestmely  as  well 
as  Intellectually  that  the  Government  in  its 
sovereign  as  distinct  from  its  pr  iprietary 
capacity  produces  nothing  and  that  wh^t  It 
has  It  acquires  by  three  ancient  rights  of  the 
sovereign  eminent  domain,  taxation  and 
the  coinage  of  money,  or  Its  modern  equiv- 
alent, the  creation  of  credit.  And  even  then 
the  production  thus  accomplished  he  senses. 
suffers  the  dilution  of  Parkinsons  law  In 
short  he  Inclines  to  the  view  that  a  dollar 
spent — or  saved — by  a  private  Individual  has 
at  least  as  great  procreatlve  power  as  a  dollar 
spent  by  the  Government  and  that  the  so- 
called  ■multiplier"  Is  as  much  a  myth  as  the 
golden  touch,  unless  the  listener  is  equally 
as  generous  in  granting  the  fairytale  prem- 
ises of  the  one  as  he  Is  the  statistical  as- 
sumptions of  the  other.  In  his  more  pessi- 
mistic moments  he  even  wonders  whether 
It  may  not  be  true  after  all  -looking  at 
Cuba,  and  other  countries— ^that  .security  of 
person  Is  dependent  upon  security  of  prop- 
erty since  he  has  heard  often  enough  the 
last   15  years   that  security  Is  Indivisible 

By  way  of  summary,  let  me  say  that  I 
think  the  economic  argument  in  favor  of  the 
free  market  Is  unanswerable,  however  un- 
palatable The  free  price  system  is  demo- 
cratic, in  the  proper  sense.  Within  the  lim- 
its of  his  Income  each  purchaser  Is  able  to 
choose  which  goods  he  wants,  and  In  what 
qujufitity  No  one  compels  him  to  buy  No 
seller  Is  compelled  to  sell  against  his  will  or 
at  an  unacceptable  price.  And  note  that  this 
cannot  be  true  In  a  planned  economy 

Each  dollar  spent  Is  a  vote  This  spend- 
ing, or  lack  of  It,  produces  the  free  nvve- 
ment  of  prices,  profits  for  this  firm,  losses  for 
that  The  spur  of  competition  leads  to  a 
constant  search  for  product  impri'venu-nt 
better  service  and  lower  price  or  a  better 
product  at  the  same  price  More  Important 
— much  more  Important — It  leads  to  a  con- 
stant reallocation  of  available  resources 
among  the  Infinite  uses  to  which  they  can 
be  put  This  reallocation  Is  accomplished  In 
accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  ciinsvim- 
Ing  public  which  Is,  after  all.  the  whole 
object  of  the  economic  process— and  not 
according  to  a  statistical  formula  not  in 
response  to  the  allegation  of  some  public 
Interest  greater  than  the  public  acknowl- 
edges through  Its  direction  of  pvirchasmg 
power  not  under  the  task  of  a  pressure 
group  seeking  to  avoid  the  objective  test  of 
the  marketplace. 

Morals  politics  and  economics  are  inex- 
tricably  woven  together  and   this  will   con- 


tinue to  oe  true  In  the  sixties  aa  has  been 
the  case  In  the  past  Public  policy  cannot 
be  safely  founded  solely  on  the  very  human 
de  Ire  to  reform  someone  else,  nor  on  the 
naive  presumption  that  vmlversal  surtrage 
signifies  that  majorities  are  always  morally 
right  nor  on  the  delightfully  mechanistic 
CiJiicept  t.iat  the  individual  Is  esaenually  a 
spendlng-savlng  automation,  that  the  house- 
hold is  most  usefully  regarded  a,s  a  con- 
sumptio!!  unit  and  that  these  characteristics 
provide  a  predictive  basis  for  ccmtrols  Ittward 
.some  predetermined  social  end 

The  g'  vertimental  process,  even  by  us 
most  enthusiastic  supporters.  Is  admitted 
to  be  a  blunt — albeit  taudgeoning  instru- 
ment Indeed  Its  crudoness,  Its  ackn(jwl- 
edged  in  iblllty  to  do  everything  Is  their 
chief  C'Tiplalnt  regarding  Its  efllcacy  Of 
course,  in  the  last  analysis,  this  very  crude- 
ne.HS  may  t>e  the  chief  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen against  the  concentrated  majesty  oJ 
government,  the  flaw  in  the  best  laid  5-year 
pi  m 

As  vie  s:o  into  the  sixties  one  of  the  great 
questions  will  be  whether  this  blunt  Instru- 
ment can  achieve  such  collaborative  col- 
lective gjals  as  full  employment  of  re- 
.-.ources.  economic  stability,  a  m:iximuni  rate 
of  growth  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
order  ju.stice.  freedom  for  the  mdividu.il.  a 
sense  of  the  continuing  common  interests 
of  the  community,  and  protection  of  the 
inherited  rights  and  liberties  of  the  local 
commun  ty  -qualities  on  which  a  go<xt  so- 
ciety alsc   depends 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMI  ITEE 
RECOMMENDS  PASSACJE  OF  COLD 
WAR  VETERANS  GI  EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr.  VARBOROUGH  Mr  Pre-sident. 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Vrieran.s' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  and  principal 
sporisor  of  S.  349.  a  bill  to  extend  edu- 
cational and  on-the-job  tramitm  to  vet- 
erans ol  the  cold  war,  I  wa.s  particularly 
interested  in  the  lei^i.slative  program  rec- 
ommended to  the  8Tth  Cont;rt-s.s  by  the 
American  Veterans  Committee 

Over  the  year.s  the  American  Veter- 
ans Committee  has  consistently  taken 
strong,  respoivsible  action  for  prt^ti^rams 
that  ar'^  not  only  in  the  best  interest  of 
veteran.s  but  in  th-^  best  interest  of  all 
Americans 

National  AVC  Ch.airman  Mickey  Lo- 
vine  and  Executive  Director  J  Arnold 
Feldman  have  sent  me  the  AVC's  rec- 
ommended letiislative  prot^ram  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  that  portion  of  the  program 
pertaininR  to  educational  assi.stance  for 
veterans  of  the  cold  war 

There  bein;,^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

1  The  past  World  Wiir  II  and  Korean  con- 
fllr*  CH  bills  strengthened  our  Nuti  ai  im- 
measur.'.bly  They  contributed  In  large 
measure  tfjw.ird  edticaMng  our  generation 
provide<l  an  importixiu  avenue  toward  de- 
cent housing  and  strengthened  o>ir  system 
of  higher  education  En.icfmetit  of  a  peace- 
time OI  bin  of  rlght-s  with  liberal  educa- 
tional provisions  will  gUe  greater  strength 
to  the  Nation  and  pr'mo'c  the«e  desirable 
social  goals 


THE   COMMUNICATIONS   CRISIS 

Mrs     SMITH    of    Maine      Mr     Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  editorial  in  the  current 


March  1961  i.ssue  of  the  NP:a  Journal 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress.  It  deals  with 
a  problem  with  which  each  of  us  in- 
dividually IS  faced— and  a  problem  with 
which  nullioiL-,  of  concerned  citizens  are 
faced 

It  IS  the  communications  crisis.  Each 
of  us  can  fully  appreciate  this,  because 
our  offices  arc  flooded  daily  with  a  heavy 
volume  of  material,  to  which  we  cannot 
ixissibly  jiive  detailed,  personal  atten- 
tion and  study— not  even  read 

Btxrause  of  the  timelme.ss  and  pithy 
pertinence  of  this  editorial,  written  by 
Sidney  Hert/beru.  editor  of  the  mai^azine 
Current,  to  our  own  daily  operations.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  body  of  the  Record,  and  I  invite 
Senators  attention  to  it 

There  beinR  no  objection  the  tditoi  lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printwl  in  the  Record. 
as  foUo^As 

lilt    C'0MMCMC.\T10NS    CRIsI.', 

(By  Sidney  Hertzberg) 

I  ask  you  to  contemplate  the  plight  of  the 
concerned  citizen  Unlike  the  apathetic  or 
cynical  citizen,  the  concerned  citizen  cares 
about  wh.it  happens  to  our  democratic  so- 
ciety and  believe.s  that  his  caring;  can  have 
some  effect  He  l.s  busy  living  his  life  nnd 
he  has,  at  most,  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to 
Inform  himself  about  the  frontier  social 
problems  of  the  day,  to  formulate  opinions 
about  them,  and  to  make  his  opinions  felt  In 
their  solution. 

His  problem  is  h<,>w  to  keep  informed  m 
the  face  of  an  overwhelming  .iViilanche  of 
material  —  newspapers.  maga/.ines,  books. 
analyses  by  columnists  and  commentators, 
radio,  television,  and  film  presentations,  re- 
search reports,  findings  c>f  various  ofTiclal 
C'  )mnilltees 

Our  Concerned  citizen  knows  ih.it  not  ail 
tills  output  Is  new  or  significant  Yet  he 
worries  abcjut  missing  ihln^js.  And  the  more 
conscieniU)us — the  more  valuable — a  citlten 
he  Is.  the  less  likely  he  is  to  act  unless  he  Is 
.--.itisfled  that  his  action  Is  ba.-^ed  on  the 
.'oiest   knowledge 

The  conimunlcailfins  t,'lut  is  no  problem 
for  those  with  clo»e<l  tnincis  who  blindly  fol- 
low leaders  or  those  with  blank  minds  who 
support  the  last  thing  they  hear  It  Is  the 
intelligent,  concerned  citizen  who  Is  frus- 
trated immobilized  reduced  to  a  sense  of 
h.  ipeie.vsness. 

The  communications  crisis  is  part  of  the 
lar;;er  crisis  of  understanding  growing  out 
of  tlie  intricate  and  headlong  advances  In 
the  physiciii  and  behavioral  sciences  These 
advances — or  at  least  changes — have  infi- 
nitely complicated  the  sck-IuI  problems  we 
face  and  will  keep  on  compUcat iiii;  them  at 
an  ever-acceleraimg  pace 

The  ci>ncerned  citizen  may  <«  hleve  the 
feeling  that  he  is  on  top  of  yesterday's  prob- 
lenwi,  but  he  has  made  little  progress  with 
todays  In  fact  he  Is  not  even  sure  what 
the  problems  nre  and  he  s<'n.ses  that,  what- 
ever they  are,  they  will  be  superseded  in  an 
early  tomorrow  Nor  does  he  get  much  help 
from  the  grcjups  and  individuals  he  once 
lo<>ke<.l  to  lor  ^(uidance  They  havent  caught 
up  either,  or  if  they  have,  their  answers 
cannot  be  a  simple  extension  of  an  old  st.uid. 
easily  f(jllowe<l 

Crisis  Is  the  editorial  writers  sti.xk  In 
trade,  and  I  don't  want  to  argue  that  my 
crisis  Is  better  (that  Is.  worse)  than  the  next 
writers  But  I  do  Uilnk  It  underlies  the 
others 

Dem(x:rary  ^ets  along  with  a  frightening 
number  of  wrong  solutions  to  specific  crises. 
But  democracy  ceases  to  exist  when  its  con- 
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cerned  citizens  give  up  the  search  for  the 
answers — indeed,  for  the  questions. 

Democracy  Is  ba«ed  on  the  assumption 
that  a  substantial  number  of  cltlsens  can  be 
tolerably  well  Informed,  at  least  about  the 
crucial  problems  of  the  day.  This  assump- 
tion was  made  supportable  by  a  technlcial 
device  (the  printing  press)  and  by  a  social 
device  (free  public  education).  Today  the 
printing  press,  along  with  radio  and  televi- 
sion, could  drown  democracy  in  a  sea  of 
words. 

Ihe  plight  of  the  concerned  citizen  is  a 
broad  educational  challenge.  To  find  his 
way  out  of  the  communications  morass,  he 
must  train  his  mind  to  adhere  to  rigorous, 
even  ruthless,  standards.  He  must  isolate 
the  problems  worth  his  time — the  frontier 
problems  that  are  relevant  to  tomorrow's 
world  and  to  democratic  values.  He  must 
learn  to  bypass  the  superficial  and  preten- 
tious, and  to  seek  out  the  significant  new 
\dc&B  dealing  with  tliese  problems. 

The  concerned  citizen  can  be  help>ed  by 
responsible  journalists  and  public  leaders 
but  most  of  all,  I  suspect,  by  educators. 
Teachers  have  long  dealt  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  fact  tJiat  new  knowledge  out- 
strips current  currlculums.  More  than  this, 
the  teacher  Is  better  equipped  by  training 
and  temperament  to  employ  objectivity  and 
ethical  responsibility  in  identifying  the 
questions  and  erecting  the  frameworks  by 
which  new  answers  (and  the  Importance  of 
new  questions)  can  be  Judged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DWIQHT  DAVID 
EISENHOWER  AS  GENERAL  OP 
THE  ARMY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  55.  8.  1173,  a  bill  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Coimnlttee 
on  Armed  Services  to  authorize  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1173)  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill? 

There  being  uo  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  particularly  fitting  that  I  should 
speak  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  have  not 
always  agreed  with  ex -President  Eisen- 
hower in  connection  with  his  program 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  but  I 
wish  to  join  with  every  other  patriotic 
American  in  paying  tribute  to  the  mili- 
tary history  which  he  has  written  for 
the  United  States  and  to  the  distin- 
guished service  he  rendered  as  the  head 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  II. 

I  think  the  action  contemplat(?d  by 
the  bill  is  more  than  a  symbolism.  I 
believe  it  is  paying  a  deserved  tribute 
to  the  ex-President  to  restore  to  him  his 
five-star  designation  as  a  general. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  bill,  and 
shall  vote  for  it  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President. 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously  and  en- 
thusiastically. I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  portion  of  the  report 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   Bn.L 

This  bin  would  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint  former  President  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  to  the  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army.  Since  former  President  Kisenhower 
is  entitled  to  a  monetary  aUowance  of  $25,000 
a  year  as  a  former  President,  the  bUl  pro- 
Tidea  that  when  reappointed  he  will  not  be 
entitled  to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a 
General  of  the  Army. 

BACKGKOUKD  OF  THZ  BnX 

After  his  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1052,  then  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  resigned  his 
military  commission.  He  had  originally  been 
appointed  to  the  temporary  grade  of  General 
of  the  Army  on  December  20,  1944,  under  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  December  14,  1944. 
He  was  permanently  appointed  to  the  grade 
of  General  of  the  Army  luider  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  March  23,  1946. 

Tlie  1944  act  that  established  the  grade  of 
General  of  the  Army  limited  eUglbility  for 
this  grade  to  not  more  than  four  officers. 


The  1946  act  that  authorized  appointments 
to  the  permanent  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army  restricted  eligibility  for  such  appoint- 
ments to  those  persons  who  served  in  that 
grade  after  December  14,  1944,  and  before 
August  14,  1945.  Thus.  It  is  apparent  that 
only  those  officers  who  had  held  positions  of 
exceptional  Importance  and  responsibility 
during  the  successful  prosecution  of  World 
War  II  were  eligible  for  this  grade. 

Officers  serving  in  the  grade  of  General 
of  the  Army  are  exempt  from  the  mandatory 
retirement  provisions  applicable  to  other 
officers  and  even  if  they  elect  to  be  retired 
Instead  of  remaining  on  the  active  list,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  allowances 
as  if  they  were  on  active  duty. 

Since  former  President  Eisenhower's  resig- 
nation as  a  General  of  the  Army,  legislation 
conferring  compensation  and  other  benefits 
on  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
has  been  approved.  The  act  of  August  25, 
1958,  provides  an  annual  monetary  allow- 
ance of  $25,000  to  former  Presidents,  suitable 
office  space  appropriately  furnished  and 
equipped,  and  a  total  of  not  more  than  $50,- 
000  a  year  of  compensation  for  an  office  staff. 
In  addition,  the  1958  act  authorizes  an  an- 
nual pension  of  $10,000  for  the  widow  of  any 
former  President  of  the  United  States  if  such 
widow  waives  the  right  to  any  annuity  or 
pension  under  any  other  act  of  Congress. 

The  monetary  allowance  of  $25,000  per 
year  for  former  Presidents  provided  in  the 
1958  act  makes,  in  this  unique  case,  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  General 
of  the  Army  Inappropriate.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  speclflcally  provides  that  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the 
pay  or  allowances  of  a  General  of  the  Army 
after  his  appointment.  Moreover,  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  any  military  assistants 
assigned  for  former  President  Elsenhower  af- 
ter his  appointment  as  General  of  the  Army 
under  this  bill  would  be  deducted  from  the 
maximum  office  staff  allowance  of  $50,000 
annually  authorized  by  the  act  of  August 
25,  1958. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  is  Intended  as  a  sav- 
ings provision  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  appointment  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower as  General  of  the  Army  is  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  benefits  provided  the  widow 
of  a  former  President  under  the  1958  act. 
Since  that  act  conditions  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive a  $10,000  annual  pension  as  widow  of 
a  former  President  upon  a  waiver  of  the  right 
to  any  other  annuity  or  pension  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  it  Is  clear  that 
dual  benefits  could  not  accrue  because  of 
this  biU. 

COMPAKISON  or  COMPENSATION  AND  PaiVILrGXS 

The  following  tabulation  compares  the 
compensation,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  a 
former  President  with  those  of  a  five-star 
general.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
compensation  of  a  five-star  general  Is  shown 
here  only  for  purposes  of  comparison  and  is 
not  authorized  by  this  biU. 


As  former  President 


1.  $28,000  per  annum  for  life. 


2.  t'p  to  $50,000  per  annum  for  an  offloe  stsfl. 


3   f)iiltable  offlm  R>aoe,  fomidisd  sad  •Qotpped, 

•▼er  In  United  Statsa  tormsr  Prasldeat  sun  i 

4.  Fraoklng  prlvllefs 


8. 

6. 


As  5-star  general 


Per  annum 

Pay - $12,916.80 

Personal  money  allowance  (tax  tree) 5,000. 00 

Snbslstanoe  allowance  (tax  free) 574.66 

Qaartan aUowanoe  (tax free) 3,052.00 

Total  ($7,826.86  tax  free) 20,543.36 

Entitled  by  custom  to  an  aide,  secretary,  and  chaufleur- 
orderly. 


Entitled  by  custom  to  office  space  (usually  at  the  Pen- 
Nofranklng  privilege 


Medical  and  surgical  care  at  military  hospitals 

Bl^t  to  parchase  at  post  exchanges  and  commissaries, 
-•TaUable  travel  on  MSTS  and  MATS,  and 
ioob  minor  eotittomcDts. 


Comment 


The  proposed  bill  limits  monetary  compensation  to 
$25,000  per  annum  as  a  former  President.  (The  pay 
and  allowances  of  a  5-star  general,  although  lesser  in 
amount,  would  be  more  advantageous  because  nearly 
$8,000  thereof  would  be  tax  free.) 

The  proposed  bill  requires  that  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  any  military  assistant  or  assistants,  officer  or  en- 
listed, be  deducted  from  the  $50,000  that  may  be  ex- 
pended to  provide  an  office  staff  for  a  former  President. 

An  election  as  to  office  space  is  not  deemed  necessary  nor 
does  tlie  proposed  bill  require  same. 

The  proposed  bill  leaves  the  franking  privilege  as  a 
former  President  Intact. 

This  entitlement  as  a  5-star  general  would  obtain  under 
the  propped  biU. 

These  entitlements  Ets  a  8-star  general  would  obtain  under 
the  proposed  bill. 
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Km  widorw  of 


PraAlwt 


Ka  wKlinv  of  Vitar  laacrml 


Comrr.mt 


1.  tliifioa  pw  anoam  upon  ««lv«r  o/  aay  anainty  or  vea 
sloe  undur  u\y  ottwr  act  of  Conxjw. 


4. 


COICMTTZB  VIKWS 

The  :ommlttee  views  Uie  Office  of  the 
Pr«»ldency  of  the  Unltad  8tat««  as  having 
prMUge  and  atstiu  aupcrlor  to  that  of  auy 
public  omc«  or  position.  Approval  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  oonatrued  •»  any  detrac- 
tion from  what  the  ooounlttee  r<tgard8  as  the 
■Ingular  elevation  of  the  Presidency. 

Before  hU  election  axul  reeiectlon  as  Presi- 
dent, former  President  »senhower  had  spent 
all  of  hl3  adult  life  In  exceptionally  dis- 
tinguished mlUtSLTy  serrlce  to  his  country 
It  la  readily  understandable  that  for  senti- 
mental and  other  reasons,  be  might  desire  to 
be  restored  to  bis  mUltary  grade  Restora- 
tion of  his  military  grade  seems  an  entirely 
fitting  and  deserved  token  of  appreciation 
for  his  lifetime  of  public  service 

virws  or  th«  kiktutive  branch 
Pruited  below  and  hereby  made  a  part  of 
thia   report   is   a   letter    from    the    President 
reconunending    the    authority    contained    In 
this  blU: 

Th«  Wamt  Houss. 
WasKxngton.  March.  1.  1961 
Hon.  RicuAaD  B.  Ruasai-L, 

Ch-atrman,  Senate  Armed  Seriit.es  Cummit- 
tee.  U  S.  Senate,  W€Uhin{/ton.  Ij  C 
Daaa  Ms.  Chaxbmam:  I  believe  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  former  President  Eisenhower 
bo  restored  to  his  eiiHtary  rank  of  General 
of  the  Army  President  Eisenhowers  out- 
standing military  record  and  the  great  af- 
fection and  regard  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  for  him  are  such  that  now  that 
his  service  to  the  Nation  as  Its  President  Is 
ended,  he  should  be  reappointed  to  hia  mlii- 
tary  poeiuon 

I  urge  that  legislation  permitting  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  reappointment  as  Oeneral 
of  the  Army  be  enacted.  By  a  similar  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conunlttee  I  am  also  aaking  the  House 
to  act  on  this  matter.  The  details  imple- 
menting this  request  can.  I  am  certain,  be 
worked  out  by  the  Congress  and  I  want  to 
assure  you  of  my  full  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

John  F    Kenvedt 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  has  an 
easily  understood  purpose — to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  former  Presi- 
dent Dwight  David  Elsenhower  to  the 
latter's  former  military  grade  of  General 
of  the  Army. 

Because  this  part  of  the  proposal  has 
been  misunderstood  In  some  quarters,  let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  the  bill  expressly 
provides  that  the  pay  and  allowances 
otherwise  accruing  to  a  person  holding 
the  grrade  of  General  of  the  Army  will  not 
be  paid  In  this  instance  because  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  is  already  entitled  to 
annual  compensation  of  $25,000  as  a  for- 
mer President. 

A  former  President  is  entitled  by  law 
to  an  office  staff  allowance  of  not  more 
than  $50  000  a  year.  By  custom,  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  is  assigned  as  many  as 
three  inihtary  assistants.  To  avoid  over- 
lapping p;ovisions  In  this  area,  the  bill 


CM3  per  mcnth  f«,«04  per  snnum).  VA  .l#>p<«J.l«nry  ■&<! 

imlt'iiinity  ii>iiiii«^5.<ilp'ri 
$!(«)  per  ui'Tiili    Ji.JUj  per  iiiiiiiiu..  estuiiateJ  maxlnjum 

aocxAi  »<urify  f)«>/i*flts. 
lluaband*  t>urutl  eipensoe  t«Tn.>  by  Uivtrnrnfut  Mi  1 

tS.lXK'  lurni^-'iiiin  'If.ith  »rritu;ty 
.Mp.li.  il   ui  t  'lir/i' :il  .>uM"*ti>-i;'    -nn'  -in  I  it  ;llliiiy  li<* 

piUilruti'in  "II  «  ^irtM*-avii»l.it.i^  I'lwii' 
RiKlit  t.>  curriia.*    »•,   i»"ft  .■«.  i.  iii^---    iii  1    -".uimL-Wkf:!-.- 

luvl   siiiiif  '>f  til*'  >'(h<T   "ii'h    lr5.»r   N-tii-nt.^  l">   whlrli 

llU8b;iilil  wlwjl  aiivr  w  f  •.■UL".'-!. 


Tli«  pi>p<JSe'l  ^"»'   I'resirvi'?  eutuliniioit 
$Ili.0On  [i#T  annuni  a^  wp!   w  of  frTinrr  I 
lh«  mrt  (irnTliDiij:  fc>r  tlml  p«n«1'  n  r»^nli 

rnthsturlol  i  y  proi^se^l  l.ill 
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requires  that  tlie  pay  and  allowances  of 
any  military  assistant's  a.^-signed  to  Pres- 
idtnt  Eisenhower  when  he  is  reappointed 
as  a  General  of  the  Army  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  $.')0.000  office  staff  al- 
lowance to  which  he  is  otherwi.se  en'l- 
tled  as  a  former-  President. 

The  committee  rt  port  contains  a  com- 
parative tabulation  of  the  conu)t"nsiiliun. 
privileges,  and  benefltvS  of  a  former  Pres- 
ident ai^d  a  Gfivral  of  the  Army.  I  can- 
not believe  the  renewed  eligibility  for 
medical  care  at  military  hospiuils  :ind 
renewed  eligibility  for  purch.usmg  at  post 
exchanges  and  conimi.ssanes  can  wei^th 
very  hea-. ily  in  a  df-cision  un  this  nie.is- 
ure.  I  should  like  to  elaborate  that  the 
provision  In  the  bill  eliminating  entitle- 
ment to  pay  and  allov.  anc^s  oi)orates  to 
eliminate  entitlement  to  tiie  lump  .sum 
death  trratuity  that  would  otherwi.se  be 
payable.  Ordinarily  a  widow  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  P'orces  who  dies  while 
on  active  duty  is  entitled  to  a  death  gra- 
tuity equal  to  6  months  pay  at  the  rate 
to  wliich  tlie  decedent  was  entitled  on 
the  date  of  his  deatli  Since  under  the 
bill  former  President  EiSentiower  will  not 
be  entitled  to  military  pay  or  allowances, 
this  eliminates  po.ssible  entitltinent  of 
a  .surviving  widow  to  a  death  gratuity 
Thu.s.  the  i.sstie  of  dual  comi^n.sation 
and  duplicate  benefits  can  be  dlsmi.ssrd 

In  its  r^-^port  on  the  bill,  tiie  commit- 
tee has  been  careful  to  state  that  its  rec- 
ommendation oil  th.is  nii'asiire  should  not 
be  considered  a.s  any  detraction  from  the 
preeminent  prestlne  and  .status  It  a.sso- 
ciates  with  the  Office  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  point.  I 
shall  quote  from  a  pertinent  part  of  the 
committee  report: 

The  committee  views  the  Office  of  the 
Presiden^-y  of  the  United  States  uji  ha'.-lng 
prestige  ind  ntatu.s  superior  to  thitt  of  any 
public  'fil  o  r  position  Approval  r>f  this  bill 
should  not  be  constrii'Kl  as  aiiy  detracti'ii 
f  r' 'm  what  tiie  rf)mniittee  ri-girds  lus  the  sln- 
g^ilar    eleva'lon    rf    the    Presidency 

Before  his  election  itntl  reelection  as  Pret,i- 
deat.  f(jrnier  President  Ei.senhower  hiid  8f>ent 
all  of  his  adult  life  in  exceptlijnally  distin- 
guished mllit.iry  service  to  his  country  It 
la  readily  under»tand.ible  that  for  senti- 
mental and  other  reasons,  he  Hilght  desire  t.) 
be  restured  to  his  military  grade  liestora- 
tlon  of  his  n^ilit.irv  grtde  se^ms  an  entirely 
fitting  aiid  deserved  token  of  upprrclallon  for 
his  lifetime  of  public  service. 

Mr  President,  tlie  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IS  naturally  enthusiastic  about 
President  Eisenhowers  conduct  of  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  and  his  accom- 
plishments in  that  office.  Yet  Uie  bill  is 
as  devoid  of  .selfish  pohtical  backing;  as 
any  measure  could  be.  The  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  the  chairman 
of  the  CommiLt4'e  on  Armed  Services.  Uie 
distinguished  .Senator  from  Georgia  .Mr. 


Russell!.  Tlie  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H+'pre-sentative  Vinson,  has  referred 
to  the  aiTtn;tion  and  admiration  in  which 
President  Eisenhower  is  held  by  the 
American  people  President  Kennedy  in 
urging  the  enactment  of  the  bill  has  men- 
tioned the  tireat  affection  and  regard 
that  the  people  of  tliis  country  have  for 
President  Ei.senliower.  I  earnestly  hoix' 
that  Uie  bill  may  be  unanmiously  ap- 
proved 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  I 
have  not  as^reed  with  all  the  actions 
taken  by  President  Elsenhower  while  he 
wius  President,  but  I  believe  It  Is  only 
just  and  ri^iht  that  the  proiK).:>cd  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  The  rank  of 
a  five-star  general  simply  would  be  the 
honor  that  General  Eisenhower  would 
have  retained  had  he  never  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  There- 
fore. I  do  not  believe  hi.s  havmc;  become 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
a  reii-son  for  his  not  havinc  the  rank 
which  ho  held  at  that  particular  time. 

I  am  In  accord  with  the  bill,  and  be- 
lieve It  Is  only  nyht  and  just  for  us  to 
pa.ss  It 

Mr  srOTT  Mr  President,  the  ac- 
tion of  Conp:re.v>  in  passing  the  bill  will 
re.store  to  President  Ei.senhower  his 
tive-star  rank  a.s  Oeneral  of  the  Army  on 
active  service. 

Congress  is  acting  for  the  people  of 
the  Nation  in  paying  this  further  tribute 
and  recognition  to  the  general  who  led 
our  forces  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  who  is  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people,  and  who  wil..  I  am 
sure,  receive  this  further  honor  from 
Congress  and  the  people  with  great  ap- 
preciation, because  we  understand  that 
this  is  Uie  title  by  which  he  wishes  to  be 
addressed  in  Uie  future 

We  who  knew  him  as  General  Ei.sen- 
hower and  who  served  in  some  part  of 
the  world,  either  directly  under  his  com- 
mand, or  as  a  part  of  the  forces  directed 
toward  the  dcferit  of  the  A.\is  Powers,  are 
very  much  plea.sed  that  an  opportunity 
presents  ILself  in  this  wa;*  to  express  our 
affection,  our  continuing  wish  for  his 
loim  life  and  happine.ss,  and  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

I  wholeheartedly  and  very  yladly  suji- 
port  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will- 
ingly support  Uie  bill  under  Uie  special 
circumstances  which  surround  the  case. 
I  understand  the  measure  represents  the 
personal  desires  of  President  Kennedy 
and.  as  well,  of  former  President  Eisen- 
hower However,  this  fact  alone  Is  not 
a  sufficient  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  measure.    Let  it  be  con- 
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sidered  an  expression  of  friendly  feeling 
toward  a  former  President  who  has 
served  well  both  in  the  civilian  and  In 
the  military  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  and  has  heretofore  earned  and 
been  awarded  the  five  stars  of  a  General 
of  the  Army  stiictly  on  the  basis  of 
meritorious  achievement. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  briefly  from  tlie 
report  of  the  committee  which  con- 
sidered the  bill: 

The  committee  views  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  having 
prestige  and  statuii  superior  to  that  of  any 
public  office  or  pceltlon.  Approval  of  this 
bill  should  not  be  construed  as  any  detrac- 
tion from  what  the  committee  regards  as 
the  singular  elevation  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion have  twice  honored  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  by  electing  him, 
through  constitutional  channels,  to  the 
most  exalted  office  within  our  Govern- 
ment. It  Ls  the  most  exalted  office  in 
the  world.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  conferred  upon 
him  the  title,  the  power,  and  the  author- 
ity of  Commander  in  Chief.  That  pro- 
vision of  our  Constitution  is  not  an  idle 
one.  After  twice  being  elected  to  that 
office  by  the  people — not  by  the  Con- 
gress— and  after  twice  serving  in  and 
twice  holding  the  office  of  Commander 
in  Chief,  how  can  President  Kennedy 
now  confer  upon  him  any  additional 
military  honor  or  any  civilian  honor,  or 
how  can  the  Congress  confer  upon  him 
any  additional  honor,  either  civilian  or 
military? 

My  point  is  that  the  record  should 
show  clearly  that  the  action  now  pro- 
posed is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent for  having  any  President  of  the 
United  States  receive  or  be  given  by  the 
Congress  or  by  anyone  else  an  honor  in 
the  form  of  an  office,  whether  military 
or  nonmilitary.  because  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States,  from  a  civilian 
standpoint,  and  the  constitutional  office 
of  Commander  in  Chief,  which  the  Pres- 
ident also  occupies,  are  supreme:  and 
after  serving  in  those  capacities,  noth- 
ing else  can  equal  them  in  power,  dig- 
nity, or  honor. 

I  make  these  remarks  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  record  clear  as 
regards  that  one  point.  I  trust  and  I 
believe  that  those  sentiments  are  in 
keeping  with  the  views  of  a  great  many 
of  us  who  are  entirely  willing  to  have 
the  bill  passed;  with  that  understanding 
and  with  that  record,  we  are  willing 
gladly  and  cheerfully  to  support  the  bill 
as  a  fine  gesture  of  appreciation  from 
the  Congress,  from  the  present  Presi- 
dent, and  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  faithful  performance  and 
service  in  the  highest  position  of  honor 
and  responsibility  that  bes  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation. 

But  let  this  action  not  be  used  in  any 
way  to  detract  from  or  attempt  to  add 
to  the  dignity  and  the  honor  of  that 
great  office. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
well  understand  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  Some  may 
regard  the  action  now  proposed  as  a 
derogation,  in  the  sense  that  after  hav- 


ing been  the  constitutional  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country,  to  restore  to  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower the  rank  of  five-star  general 
might  be  regarded  as  an  act  in  deroga- 
tion of  that  higher  and  more  exalted 
honor.  But  I  know  the  sentimental 
value  that  the  former  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  attaches  to 
this  rank;  and  the  Congress  has  to  serve 
as  an  instrumentality  to  convey  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  to  the  former 
President,  by  taking  the  proposed  action 
to  restore  to  h:  n  that  rank. 

I  believe  that  if  I  had  served  most  of 
my  adult  life  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  if 
I  had  developed  the  peculiarly  intimate 
fellowships  and  relationships  that  are 
a  part  of  that  service,  I  would  also  be 
inclined  to  request  restoration  of  this 
rank,  because  it  will  be  official  in  every 
sense. 

In  addition,  it  will  give  reality  to  the 
affectionate  term  we  have  always  em- 
ployed in  referring  to  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  people  of  the  country  re- 
ferred to  him  informally  as  "Ike";  but 
from  the  days  when  I  had  lunch  with 
him  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff,  I  fell 
into  the  habit  of  referring  to  him  as 
"General";  and  on  most  occasions,  par- 
ticularly at  the  weekly  meetings.  I  used 
that  term. 

So  there  are  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  who  like  to  think 
of  him  not  only  as  "President  Eisen- 
hower," but  also  as  "General  Eisen- 
hower." 

Therefore,  because  of  the  sentimental 
value  which  attaches  to  it,  I  think  the 
action  now  proposed  is  an  appropriate 
one  for  the  Congress  to  take  in  con- 
veying to  him  our  graUtude.  So  I 
am  happy  to  support  the  bill  which  will 
restore  this  rank  to  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presid.ent,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  measure  is  an  ex- 
tremely appropriate  token  of  the  esteem 
with  which  President  Eisenhower  is  held 
by  the  country  and  by  the  Congress — to 
grant  this  great  patriot  his  wish  to  have 
this  rank  officially  restored  to  him,  and 
to  do  it,  also,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  enactment  of  this  measure, 
there  will  be  conveyed  to  him  the  Na- 
tion's, gratitude  to  a  soldier  who  brought 
peace  with  victory  to  our  land,  and  to  a 
statesman  who  restored  peace  and  pre- 
vented a  major  war  throughout  the 
world. 

Former  President  Elsenhower's  8  years 
in  office  saw  our  country  pass  through 
a  period  of  increasing  peril  and  danger, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fact  that 
we  have  faced  this  danger  with  courage 
and  determination  and  have  met  Soviet 
aggression  indicates  the  debt  owed  by 
the  entire  Nation  to  former  President 
-  Elsenhower. 

By  supporting  this  measure,  all  of  us 
show  our  gratitude,  our  respect,  and  our 
good  will  for  a  man  who  always  will  hold 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word,  too,  in  regard  to  the  pending 
measure,  which  I  believe  is  a  most  appro- 
priate one. 


I  have  noted  with  interest  the  views 
expressed  by  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 

I  believe  there  are  two  things  which 
animate  President  Kennedy  in  his  rec- 
ommendation that  President  Eisenhower 
be  given  his  heart's  desire.  One  is  his 
personal  feeling;  President  Elsenhower's 
adult  life  was  devoted  to  that  service. 

I  may  say  that  I  first  met  him  when 
he  was  a  one-star  general  and  I  was  a 
major  in  the  Chemical  Corps,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  on  duty  in  G-5  in  the  War 
Department.    That  dates  back  to  1941. 

I  know  what  Anny  life  has  meant  to 
him,  both  when  he  served  abroad  and 
when  he  served  in  the  Pentagon  and 
during  his  great  career  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  But,  more  than  that, 
it  seems  to  me  that  throughout  liis  serv- 
ice as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  he  always  had  in  his  heart  a 
wonderfully  soft  spot  for  the  soldier. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
most  sentimental  journeys  he  ever 
took — one  which  he,  himself,  tells 
about — was  to  the  various  staging  areas 
in  preparation  for  Operation  Overlord — 
the  assault  upon  the  Continent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  demonstrated  some 
of  the  profundity  of  his  affection  and 
admiration  for  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  some  of  the  greatness 
of  his  character. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
wishes  to  be  restored  to  the  rank  of  flve- 
star  general  as  a  sort  of  tangible  link — 
one  which  the  Commander  in  Chief  does 
not  have — between  himself  and  the  men 
who  bore  such  great  burdens  and  made 
such  great  sacrifices,  for  which  all  of 
us  are  grateful. 

I  believe  that  by  this  means  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  will  be  identifying  him- 
self with  the  brave  Americans  who  gave 
their  all,  in  order  that  we  might  enjoy 
freedom;  and  I  believe  he  has  a  feeling 
that  that  link  will  not  be  as  tangible 
and  as  real  if  he  is  not  restored  to  the 
rank  he  held  during  the  war,  prior  to 
his  service  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted  into 
law-. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  proud  that  I  was  privileged 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
President  Eisenhower  from  time  to  time. 

I  think  I  can  properly  sum  up  this 
matter  by  saying  that  he  is  proud  to 
be  known  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  hopes  to  be  called  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1173)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  former  President  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  In  his  former  grade  of  Oeneral  of  the 
Army  with  his  former  date  of  rank  In  such 
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grade  Dwlght  David  KUenhower.  as  a  for- 
mer President  entitled  to  a  monetary  al- 
lowance and  other  benefits  by  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1968  (Public  Law  86-746i.  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  pay  or  allowances  of 
a  Oeaeral  of  the  Army. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  ajslgn  military  aaalstauts  to  Dwlght 
Diivid  Elsenhower  aa  General  of  the  Army. 
The  am  )unt  authorized  to  be  expended  per 
annum  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
.Services  under  section  (b)  of  the  Act  of  .Au- 
gust 25.  1958  (Public  Law  85^  745 1  to  pro- 
vide an  office  staff  for  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any  such 
military  assistants  so  asalgned 

Sec.  3  Nothing  herein  contained  stui::  be 
construed  as  In  any  way  affecting  or  limiring 
the  benefits  provided  the  widow  of  any  for- 
mer President  under  the  Act  of  August  25 
1958  (Public  Law  8^-745). 


THE  POSTAL  SER\^CE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  approxi- 
mately 15  years,  and  havini?  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  some  10 
years.  I  bring  to  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing a  message  with  reference  to  postal 
affairs. 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  our  American  Air 
Force  made  great  use  of  tinfoil  in  World 
War  n,  to  foul  the  enemy  radar  screens 
and  thus  cause  his  antiaircraft  t'uns  to 
fire  at  empty  targets.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  device  similar  to  this  was  u.sed  by 
the  former  Postmaster  General  to  throw 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
off  target  I  am  afraid  that  the  pa.st  8 
years  of  management  improvement'  by 
means  of  press  releases,  motion  pictures, 
and  the  aue-old  tactic  of  con.stant  repe- 
tition, served  to  throw  a  creat  deal  of 
tinsel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Coni;res,s  and 
the  American  public  on  just  what  was 
going  on  In  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

I^t  us  stop  for  a  minute  and  consider 
what  the  well  publicized  objectives  of 
the  prior  administration  were.  A.s  early 
as  February  2.  1953.  President  Ei.sen- 
hower  laid  down  the  following  simple 
directive  to  his  newly  appointed  Po.st- 
master  General: 

The  P'jfi'.naster  General  will  Institute  a 
prosp-airn  d.'ected  at  improving  service  while 
at  the  same  time  reducing  csts  and  de- 
creasing  deficits. 

Also,  that  year  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  told  the  Po.st  Office  to 
"seek  its  balance  in  lont?  run;?o  econo- 
mies " 

\s,  we  contemplate  these  very  laudable 
objectives,  our  minds  turn  back  over  the 
past  8  year>  and  these  objectives  .seem 
to  be  clouded  in  a  flood  of  contradictory 
press  releases,  speeches,  and  vivid  motion 
pictures  constantly  informinti  the  Amer- 
ican people  what  great  improvement.s 
were  being  achieved.  I  have  often  won- 
dered if  it  were  really  possible  to  achieve 
such  a  "snow  Job"  in  this  fashion,  and 
now  I  am  of  the  definite  opinion  that 
this  was  achieved  with  notable  surce-s 

Let  us  take  each  one  of  these  objec- 
tives and  subject  them  to  a  little  critical 
analysis.  The  first  objective  was  to 
improve  the  service.  I  am  sure  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  will  agree 


with  me  and  utlier.s  that  over  tlie  past 
8  years  our  postal  service  has  not  im- 
proved To  the  contrary,  many  think 
it  has  deteriorated. 

A  short  time  a^o,  I  observed  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  one  of  our  local  newspa- 
pers pleadini;  that,  perhaps,  if  we  rein- 
stated the  pony  express,  the  service 
might  improve.  My  committee  ha.s 
made  surveys  of  current  service  and  Ls 
familiar  with  surveys  made  by  other 
groups,  and  is  of  the  definite  opinion 
that  the  postal  service  is  worse  today 
than  It  was  when  the  prior  adminLstra- 
tion  took  over 

Recently.  President  Ktimedy  refnifd 
to  the  fact  that  a  k-tler  of  his  took  8 
days  to  reach  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass 
Frankly.  I  do  not  con--.ider  this  an  ex- 
ception, because  I  feel  many  people  to- 
day are  experiencing'  this  same  kind  of 
poor  .service.  One  would  think,  with  all 
the  KadN'etrv.  all  the  proclamation.s.  and 
all  the  radio  and  press  interviews,  that 
the  voices  of  a  vocal  few  Memlx-rs  of  Con- 
gress miKht  have  been  muted  on  the 
subject  of  service;  but  when  complaints 
continue  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds,  no 
amount  of  glossing  over  can  erase  the 
fact  that,  in  many  resjiects.  ovir  postal 
service  today  is  little  better  than  the 
pony  express 

I  do  not  blame  the  postal  employees 
for  thi-s  If  the  cause  for  any  failure  m 
our  service  is  to  be  pinp<nnted.  then  I 
say  it  should  be  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  recent  postal  manage- 
ment. The  rank  and  file  of  [nistal  em- 
ployees are  devoted,  loyal,  hard  Aorkin.: 
I>eople.  but  no  lar^e  and  highly  complex 
activity  can  succeed  without  proper 
leadership  and  direction  Without  fur- 
ther belaboring  the  ixunt,  I  feel  quite 
safe  in  saying  that  the  announced  ob- 
jective of  improved  .service  was  never 
achieved. 

Now  h'i  us  consider  the  .second  objec- 
tive in  President  Eisenhower's  slate  of 
tlie  Union  message  of  P'ebruary  2.  1953 
This  directive  dealt  with  reducing  cosUs 

I  recently  review>'d  ttie  Annual  Report 
of  the  Postmiist^T  General  for  1960  It 
do«'s  not  take  much  squinting  of  the 
eye-5  to  ascertain  tiiat  the  total  expen.ses 
of  the  Dfpartmml  in  1953  wer-^  $2,750 
million.  The  expenses  for  I960  wTf 
$3  900  million. 

The  admlru.^tration  a.sked  for  $4  4  bil- 
lion for  next  >ear.  Is  this  mcreiuse  of 
$1,150  million  a  reduction?  Other  Sen- 
ators know  the  answer  to  that  question 
as  '.veil  as  I  do 

I  am  quite  mindful  that  Postmaster 
General  rfuniniertiekl  toKl  the  Congres-s 
as  late  as  April  1960,  that  for  the  pe- 
riod 1953  59  mail  volume  had  increased 
10  billion  pi'-ces,  or  more  than  2i)  per- 
cent, but  the  Post  Office  IVpartment  was 
able  to  handle  tills  larger  workload  witii 
an  overall  mcrease  in  manpower  of  less 
than  8  percent  Fur  tins  same  ixTiod. 
however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  overall  expenditures  increased  by 
33  percent.  Is  this  tlie  economy  we 
were  promised  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration.' 

I  cannot  reconcile  ttie  increase  in  ex- 
penditures with  the  mcrease  in  mail 
volume.  Neither  can  I  remain  quiet 
while  certain  critics  say  tlie  postal  budg- 


et would  be  in  balance  except  for  pay 
increases  granted  our  postal  employees 
during  recent  years.  The  Congress  pro- 
vided enough  money  in  the  1958  rate  bill 
to  cover  these  much-deserved  pay 
raises.  Furthermore,  even  if  this  were 
not  the  case,  pay  increases  alone  would 
not  fully  accnunt  for  the  tremendous 
growth  in  our  P(Jstal  Department's  defi- 
cit EverytliiHo  has  ^one  up.  and  this 
includes  prices  that  postal  patrons  pay 
too 

Since  1951.  lates  on  flist-cla.ss  mail 
have  been  increased  33 'j  percent;  on 
second-class  mail  about  90  percent;  on 
tlurd-class  mail  150  percent;  and  on 
fourth-cla.ss  mall  in  excess  of  100  per- 
cent These  figures  would  indicate  that 
the  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  — which  is  responsible 
for  fourth -class  mail  rates-have  been 
quite  tienerous  m  assisting  the  prior  ad- 
ministration in  obtaining  additional 
postal  revenues. 

Another  item  mu;ht  be  ixunted  out 
which  may  not  be  widely  known  and 
generally  understood.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration entered  into  many  so-called 
"mana-iemenf  contracts  with  private 
firms  for  the  performance  of  a  variety 
of  pt.)stal  services.  Recently  Postmaster 
General  Day  stated  that  the.se  contracts 
totaled  in  excess  of  $3  million.  This  is 
equal  to  some  500  employees,  who  of 
course  do  not  appear  on  the  employ- 
mi  nt  rolls  of  the  Department.  How- 
eve:-,  the  cost  IS  tliere  nonetheless.  How 
many  thousands  have  been  engaged  in 
work  resultint;  from  the  many  contracts 
for  research  and  development,  which 
were  heralded  as  the  real  key  to  mod- 
erni/^tion  and  automation? 

Mr  President,  we  are  a  long  way  from 
modernization  despite  the  vast  expendi- 
tures ut  funds.  Our  new  Postmaster 
Cieneral  only  recently  t-old  a  press  con- 
ference tli.it  tJie  big  Project  Turnkey  in 
Providence.  R  I  .  is  not  working  and  he 
IS  having  to  send  top  level  people  there 
every  week  in  order  to  get  the  system 
strai.htened  out  .so  we  can  get  some 
value  for  tiie  money  invested.  Within 
recent  days  furtlier  payment  on  the 
project  has  been  suspended  by  the 
House  Post  Ollice  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee pendini;  further  investigation 
of  this  huge  Summerfleld  "boondoggle." 
It  iiiiw  .sf(  ms  clear  that  this  $48  miUicn 
publicity  .stunt  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration achieved  neitlier  modernization 
nor  automation. 

Proje-ct  Turnkey  became  Project  "Tur- 
key" during  tiie  Christmas  holidays,  and 
the  only  way  the  great  mJlux  of  mail  was 
handled  was  by  hirinkj  additional  em- 
ployees to  ::et  the  mail  out. 

Apart  from  lil-advised  research,  mis- 
diiecteU  modernization  contracts,  and 
hii.;h -sounding;  publicity,  all  of  which  cost 
money,  tiiere  is  another  factor  which  has 
contributed  to  the  greatly  mcreased 
cost^  of  our  postal  system.  I  refer  to 
the  regional  on^anizaiion  establi.shed  by 
the  prior  administration. 

I  should  like  to  mvite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact — some  of  whom 
already  realize  it — that  during  the  Tru- 
man administration,  before  the  last  ad- 
mirustiation.  we  held  many  hearings  to 
determine  whether  we  should  set  up  the 
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regional  ofBces.  The  conimilttee  voted 
a.:ainst  setting  up  any  regional  ofBces 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  umieces- 
sary.  and  It  was  thought  it  would  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

We  w  ere  told  in  the  hearings  it  would 
cost  $5  million  or  $6  million,  but  now 
that  we  have  gone  into  it  we  find  it  is 
costing  about  $37  million  a  year. 

I  know  that  complaints  are  rife 
among  postmasters  in  the  country  that 
the  regional  organization  is  interfering 
.so  much  with  their  operation  that  it  Is 
difficult  for  our  loyal  postmasters  to  run 
tiieir  establishments.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  what  occurred  with  the  creating  of  the 
lefiional  operation. 

At  the  time  it  was  conceived,  we  were 
told  that  it  would  substantially  reduce 
the  headquarters  operation  at  the  de- 
partmental level  in  Washington.  D.C. 
In  1953  the  total  obligations  for  the 
overall  administration  of  the  Post  OflQce 
Department  amounted  to  a  little  over  S16 
million  The  1962  budget  estimate  calls 
for  $19 '2  million  for  operations  at  the 
departmen*.al  level  and  an  additional  $37 
million  for  regional  operations,  for  a 
total  of  $56*2  million  for  both  activities. 
In  other  words,  administration  costs 
jumped  from  some  $16  million  to  over 
$56  million. 

It  seems  to  me  Summerfleld  created 
quite  a  collection  of  choice  patronage 
plums  for  loyal  party  members  in  this 
glorified  operation  which  has  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  postal  costs  and, 
I  am  afraid,  to  the  confusion  and  delays 
which  have  occurred  in  recent  years. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  third  objective  111  our  former  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  Post  Oflflce  De- 
partment. This  laudable  goal  was  the 
reduction  of  postal  deficits.  After 
giving  account  to  certain  bookkeeping 
adjustments  and  rate  increases,  the 
postal  deficit  was  under  $400  million 
when  the  prior  administration  took  over 
in  1953.  Despite  subsequent  rate  in- 
creases provided  bv  the  Congress  and 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  previous  administration  esti- 
mated that  the  1962  postal  deficit  would 
exceed  $900  million.  I  sometimes  won- 
der, if  we  had  given  the  Postmaster 
General  every  rate  increase  he  re- 
quest<*d — and.  believe  me,  there  were 
several — if  he  would  have  accomplished 
any  more  on  this  objective  of  reducing 
the  deficit.  It  seems  to  me  he  probably 
would  have  priced  a  pood  deal  of  the 
mail  out  of  the  market  and  ruined  many 
small  businesses  as  his  deficits  grew 
larger  and  larger. 

It  pains  me  .v)mew'hat  to  recount  this 
history  of  mismanagement  and  malad- 
nvnistration.  but  I  feel  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  do 
so. 

Oh.  we  were  told  that  mail  could  be 
flown  from  submarines  to  heaven  dally. 
and  that  talking  gadgets  would  make 
the  painful  task  of  paying  higher  postal 
rates  more  enjoyable;  and  all  the  while. 
w  hile  heaping  itself  in  self-glorification. 
that  administration  was  quietly  scrutl- 
ni/mg  the  mail  to  enforce  purity  of 
thought  and  purpose.  All  of  this  ap- 
parently did  not  allow  the  past  adminis- 
tration time  to  read  and  abide  by  the 


law  which   the   Congress   itself   estab- 
lished for  its  guidance. 

I  briefly  refer  here  to  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958,  which  provided  that  out  of 
postal  costs,  approximately  $300  million 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  public  service 
and  charged  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury.  The  past  admimstration  held 
this  law  in  utter  contempt  and  bom- 
barded the  American  people  and  the 
Congress  with  statements  of  tremendous 
deficits  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Congress  to  enact  further  postal  rate  in- 
creases. The  Department,  likewise,  paid 
no  attention  to  President  Eisenhower  s 
statement  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  January  11,  1955,  which  read  as 
follows  : 

Certain  services  which  are  performed  by 
the  Post  Office,  such  as  those  for  the  blind, 
are  a  part  of  general  welfare  services.  The 
cost  of  such  services  should  not  be  borne 
by  users  of  the  malls.  Expenditures  for 
them,  and  for  services  performed  for  the 
Government,  should  be  identified  and  met 
by  direct  appropriation. 

Despite  the  vast  flood  of  publicity — 
press  releases,  movies,  and  books — we 
stand  on  one  simple  conclusion:  The 
service  has  deteriorated,  costs  have  in- 
creased, and  deficits  keep  on  soaring. 

I  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  Post- 
master General  Day  setting  forth  cer- 
tain approaches  to  these  problems  which 
I  trust  he  will  follow.  In  the  meantime, 
I  plan  to  introduce  in  the  near  future 
legislation  requiring  that  all  appoint- 
ments in  the  Post  OfiBce  Department  to 
positions  the  pay  of  which  is  $10,000  or 
more  be  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  confirmation.  We  require  many 
postmasters  whose  salaries  are  less  than 
this  to  have  Senate  confirmation,  but  al- 
low men  who  receive  salaries  as  high  as 
$17,500  to  be  placed  in  the  regional 
ofQces. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  we  took  a 
firmer  hand  in  passing  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  p>ersons  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  this  gigantic  operation,  and 
perhaps  in  an  orderly  way  obtain  the 
management  talent  so  badly  needed  to 
bring  the  American  postal  service  out 
of  chaos  and  make  it  the  efiScient  opera- 
tion we  all  have  a  right  to  expect  here 
in  America,  one  of  the  richest  nations  in 
the  world. 

I  hoi>e  that  in  this  effort  I  will  be 
joined  by  the  principal  legislative  and 
appropriation  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  order  that  we  can  get  to  the 
basis  of  our  staggering  postal  problems 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION— COMMUNI- 
CATION   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting drafts  of  two  bills  relating  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

One,  however,  amends  the  Housing 
Act  and  the  other  relates  to  college 
academic  facilities. 

Without  objection,  the  communication 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor   and   Public   Welfare   to 


consider  the  matters  foUowing  under 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  sind  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  follows : 

The  WnrrE  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  drafts  of  two  bills  designed  to 
carry  out  recommendations  set  forth  in 
my  message  of  Febi-uary  20  to  the  Con- 
gress for  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.  One  bill  provides  for 
the  construction  of  academic  facilities 
and  for  undergraduate  scholarships. 
The  other  bill  provides  for  housing 
facilities  for  the  students.  I  consider 
enactment  of  this  legislation  vital.  In 
the  years  ahead  there  will  be  great  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  students  seek- 
ing matriculation  at  our  colleges  and 
universities.  If  our  youth  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  develop  their  intellectual 
capacities  to  the  fullest,  steps  must  be 
taken  immediately  to  increase  the  avail- 
able facilities  for  higher  education  and  to 
relieve  t>oth  the  students  and  the  univer- 
sites  from  impossible  financial  burdens. 
This  program  is  designed  to  do  this. 

Enclosed  are  letters  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  Administrator  describing  the 
two  proposals  in  more  detail.  I  consider 
the  need  critical  and  the  program  urgent. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  nomination  under 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nom- 
ination of  Charles  M.  Meriwether,  of 
Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

[Ex.  No.  ij 


Allott 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Anderson 

Capehart 

Douglas 

Bartlett 

Carlson 

Dworshak 

Beall 

Carroll 

Kastland 

Bennett 

Case,  N.J. 

Ellender 

Bible 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Engle 

Boggs 

Chavez 

Ervin 

Bridges 

Church 

Pong 

Burdick 

Clark 

Fulbrlght 

Bush 

Cooper 

Gore 

Butler 

Cotton 

Oruenlng 

Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

KUrl 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Dlrksen 

Hartke 
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H.ivden 

Mansfield 

Ru-HSell 

H.ckeii.ij<'p<?r 

McClelUn 

SaltoDStAtl 

H..  key 

McCMe 

Scho*ppel 

H:il 

McNanuir* 

Scott 

Holl!ii;d 

MetcaU 

Smitb.  MaA-s. 

Hii)sk;» 

Miller 

3nilth,  Maine 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Sparkiiian 

J..i.kson 

Morton 

Stennla 

.1  .n  1 W 

Moss 

SvmliiMiton 

J'jhns'on 

Mundt 

TalmadKe 

.lorrtrtn 

Mwskle 

Thurmond 

Keating 

Neuberger 

Wiley 

Kef  luver 

Pastore 

WiillHms.  N  J 

Kerr 

Pell 

Wlliiam.s.  Del 

Laa-.che 

Proxmlre 

Y.irboroi.ik(h 

L>jn^.  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Youiii,',  N   Dak 

Loui^.  l.a 

Robertson 

Youii.;,  Otilo 

Mr  HUMPRHEY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  Long). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
M.^GNUsoN  I .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr  Sv^rHFRs'. 
are  absent  on  official  busine.';.^ 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texa.s  I  Mr.  Blakley  1  i.s  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  Aiken'  and 
the  Senator  from  California  :Mr. 
KccHEL  i  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Gold- 
water  1  i.s  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr 
Prouty  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
rum IS  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
nomination.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordeifd 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
Committee  on  Bar\king  and  Currency, 
after  extensive  hearings,  has  reported 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Charles  M  Meri- 
wether, of  Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  E.xport- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington.  The  nomi- 
nation IS  now  before  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr  Meriwether  was  nominated  for 
this  position  by  President  Kennedy. 
The  nomination  was  approved  and  sup- 
ported by  both  Senators  from  Alabama. 

B<>fore  the  opening  of  the  hearing.<^.  no 
letters  critical  of  Mr.  Meriwether  had 
been  received;  on  the  contrary  three  let- 
ters recommending  him  were  received 
from  Alabama.  One  telegram  asking 
that  a  careful  investigation  be  made — in 
substance  opposing  the  nomination — 
was  received  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing.  No  one  asked  to  testify  either 
for  or  against  the  nomination 

The  nomination  by  President  Ktrinedy 
and  the  .support  by  the  Senator?  from 
Alabama  are  warranted  by  Mr  Men- 
wether's  qualifications.  He  has  for  2 
years  been  director  of  finance  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  carrying  on  very  ex- 
tensive procurement  and  financial  activ- 
ities. 

This  has  involved  floating  loans,  pro- 
curement, auditing  and  budget  work,  and 
the  like.  In  addition,  Mr.  Meriwether 
has  had  experience  for  many  years  in 
private  business.  He  has  also  had  much 
experience  in  politics  and  political  ac- 
tivity. 

His  experience  in  the  art  of  politics, 
as  much  as  his  direct  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment, will  be  helpful  to  Mr.  Meri- 
wether in  his  work  as  director  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.    It  is  perhaps  ap- 


propriate to  point  out  that  experience  in 
State  and  local  politics  may  perhaps  be 
even  l)etter  experience  for  the  job  than 
would  experience  as  a  bureaucrat  in 
Washington. 

The  nomination  seems  to  be  one  which 
could  have  been  approved  in  fairly  rou- 
tine fashion  But  this  was  not  the  case 
Charges  which  were  made  against  Mr. 
Meriwether  ga^^'  ri.se  to  extensive  ques- 
tioning. In  my  judgment,  the  question- 
ing di.sclosed  that  the  charges  were  en- 
tirely unwarranted  and  unsupported 

The  first  charge  agam.st  Mr.  .Men- 
wether  related  to  his  associations  with 
.Admiral  Crommelin.  a  perennial  candi- 
date for  election  to  oflice  in  .Mabania 
Admiral  Ciuniniflin  I  undfr.stand.  m  h:s 
recent  campaiiins  has  cxpre.ssed  violent 
racist  view.s— anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
N'egro  It  IS  charged  that  tx-causp  Mr. 
Meriwether  was  a.s.sociated  with  .Admiral 
Crommelin.  Mr.  M<-nwether  must  hold 
llie  same  vieus  Later.  I  sliull  di.scu.ss 
Mr  Meriwether's  own  views  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  At  this  point  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Mi  M^nwetht-r's 
a.s.sociations  v.ith  Admiral  Crommelin 

The  testimony  pre.sented  showed  that 
.Admiral  Crommelin  ran  for  election  to 
the  L' S  Senate,  against  Senator  Hill, 
;a  1950.  At  that  time  Adiniral  Cioinine- 
lin  had  Just  come  out  of  the  Navy  with 
a  fine  war  record  His  campaign  was 
not  based  upon  anti-Semitic  or  any  oth- 
er extreme  racial  vu^ws  It  was  in  that 
19.=>0  campaign  that  Mr  Mt-nwether  sup- 
ported Admiral  Crommelin  and  was  his 
campaign  manager 

Later.  Admiral  Crommelin  considered 
running  against  Senator  Spakkman.  m 
1954.  Mr  Meriwether  t^'stifird  that  he 
then  urged  Admiral  Crommelin  not  to 
run  against  Senator  Sparkman.  and  that 
Admiral  Crommelin  broke  with  Mr  Mer- 
iwether over  this  matter,  and  has  since 
oppo.sed  Mr.  Meriwether  The  only  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  a  report  from 
an  unidentified  confidential  informant, 
which  refers  to  a  meeting  between  Ad- 
miral Crommelin  and  Mr  Meriwether 
in  1954.  Mr.  Meriwether  flatly  denied 
this  meeting.  The  confidential  inform- 
ant did  not  appear,  nor  did  any  witness 
appear  in  .supiwrt  of  the  charge 

Admiral  Crommelin  ran  against  Gov- 
ernor Patterson  in  1958  and  many  of 
his  most  extreme  racist  vkws  were  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  that  campaign,  m  wluch  Mr 
Meriwether  assisted  Governor  Patterson 
The  charge  that  Mr  Meriwether  must 
share  Admiral  Crommelin's  racist.  anti- 
Semitic,  and  anti-Neuro  vu-ws,  which 
the  Admiral  expressed  in  the  1954  and 
later  campaigns,  simply  because  .Mr 
Meriwether  had  a.ssisted  Admiral  Crom- 
melin in  his  1950  campaign,  even  thouL;h 
they  broke  up  in  1954,  and  were  on  op- 
po.site  sides  in  the  1958  campaign,  is  in 
my  judgment  the  wildest  and  most  ir- 
responsible type  of  attempt  to  prove  guilt 
by  association.  On  it.s  face,  this  charge 
is  ridiculous. 

The  next  charge  is  that  Mr.  Meri- 
wether is  linked  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
and.  therefore,  shares  the  racist  and 
po.ssibly  the  subversive,  views  of  the 
Klan. 

At  the  out.set  it  us  well  to  make  it  en- 
tirely clear  that  there  was  no  charge  that 
Mr.  Meriwether  was.  or  ever  had  been, 


a  member  of  the  Klan.  Mr.  Meriwether 
denied  flatly  that  he  was.  or  ever  had 
been,  a  member:  and  I  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  him.  This  was 
clearly  brought  out  at  the  hearing,  on 
page  2  of  the  printed  volume: 

Seiitttor  Sparkman  Mr  Meriwether,  let  me 
a.sk  you  thi.-*,  since  the  chairman  has  men- 
tis >nf<l  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been 
rul.sed  a.s  possible  ubjertlons  to  you.  I  will 
•isk  V'U  right  orT  have  yuu  ever  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kti  Klux  Klan.  or  in  any  way  coii- 
ne<tetl  with  the  Ku  Klux  Kl.m'' 

Mr    Meriwether    N<j.  Senator,  I   have  not. 

Mr  Meiiwrther  s  pK)sition  on  the 
Klans  beliefs  was  clearly  expies^H'd  at 
lh("  hearing,  on  page  22: 

.Mr  MrniwFTiirR  Well.  I  have  never  stof)d 
fi>r  the  prlu(iple.s  that  I  hear  the  Klan  stands 
lor  I  tia'.e  never  seen  any  literature  on 
what  they  stand  l'>T  I  liear  these  things,  as 
do  you  and  other  people,  and  I  have  never 
felt  that  their  stands  on  general  public  mat- 
tors  were  sound  and  I  do  not  adhere  to  them 
n.it  at  all 

The  testimony  al.~>o  showed  that  on  oc- 
casions the  Klan  attacked  Meriwether: 

."Senator  Sparkmvn  Let  me  a.slt  you.  is 
that  typical  of  the  attacks  that  h.ive  been 
m.ide  upon  you  by  the  Klan? 

Mr  Meriwether    Yes.  sir:  It  Is 

Senator  .Sparkman     ,^nd  the  Klan  leaders? 

Mr  Mpriwether  Yes  sir  We  have  had 
them  from  all  facets  of  organizations  of  that 
type  dowi^  there  They  have  been  made  di- 
rectly (.n  me  at  tnai.y  different  times  and 
many  dilTerent  places  m  the  State  during 
the  l.i.st  3  or  4  years    that   is  true,  sir 

The  only  basis  for  the  charge  that 
Mr  Meriwether  was  linked  "  to  the  Klan 
wius  that  he  knew  a  Mr.  R.  M.  Shelton. 
who  was  said  to  be  a  leader  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan:  that  he  did  not  repudiate 
Mr.  Shelton  s  support  in  the  1958  cam- 
pai^^n:  and  that  he  did  not  then,  or 
at  any  other  time,  repudiate  the  support 
of  the  Klan.  for  either  himself  or  for 
the  candidate  he  was  supporting. 

Much  of  the  evidence  of  close  associa- 
tion between  Mr.  Meriwether  and  Mr. 
Shelton  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Montgomery  Adverti.ser.  Before  I  con- 
clude my  remarks  I  shall  quote  from  a 
favorable  editorial  published  in  that 
newspaper  The  Montgomery  Adver- 
ti.ser was  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Patterson 
during  the  1958  campaign.  It  seems  en- 
tirely possible  that  these  vitriolic  attacks 
on  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Meriwether 
during  the  1958  campaign  were,  like 
many  political  statements,  .somewhat  ex- 
aggerated, to  say  the  least.  This  ap- 
pears quite  probable,  indeed,  from  the 
same  paper  s  recent  editorial  In  support 
of  Mr  Meriwether's  nomination  Tins 
editorial  ended  with  the  following  para- 
graph: 

Probably  the  President's  Investigators  re- 
piirted  the  Patterson  connection  with  the 
Klan  in  the    1958  c.impaign 

I  digress  to  say  that  not  only  was  the 
Presidents  report  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  that  the  FBI 
report  was  entirely  satisfactory,  but  he 
al.so  publicly  made  the  same  statement 
at  a  news  conlerence, 

I  continue. 

It  wa.s  the  Advertiser  that  yaiiked  that 
hiKKl  off  Patiers<jns  head,  but  never  did  we 
suggest  more  than  campaign  expediency  on 
his    part.     Patters* in    doesn't    care    a    hoot 
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about  the  dumb  Kluxers,  he  just  used  them 
m  the  campaign  aa  most  other  poUtldana 
would  have,  then  turned  hie  back  on  them. 

Mr.  Meriwether  was  frank  to  say  that 
he  accepted  support  for  his  candidate 
from  any  voter — though  he  later  said 
he  w  ould  refuse  support  from  the  Com- 
munist Party — as  long  as  no  commit- 
ments and  attachments  were  Involved. 
Tiiere  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
commitments  to  the  Ku  lUux  Klan. 
either  by  Mr.  Patterson  or  by  Mr.  Meri- 
wether. 

I  think  most  Senators  will  agree  that 
the  problem  when  one  must  reject 
offers  of  support,  tendered  without  ask- 
ing for  commitments  and  attachments, 
during  a  heated  campaign,  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  solve. 

The  next  charge  against  Mr.  Meri- 
wether was  that  he  was  somehow  in- 
volved in  doubtful  transactions  involving 
the  purchase  of  tires  and  the  Alabama 
highway  program. 

Mr.  Meriwether's  explanations  of 
these  were  entirely  reasonable,  and  no 
question  was  made  as  to  their  correct- 
ness. I  see  no  reason  to  continue  to 
press  these  exploded  allegations,  except 
that  I  did  want  to  make  the  statement 
that  here  was  a  public  charge  of  mis- 
conduct against  a  man.  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  of  public  rec- 
ord that  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  introduced  a  resolution  of 
censure  against  the  member  who  had 
first  made  the  charge,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  voted  for  it  except  the 
man  who  made  the  charge  and  one  of 
his  close  friends. 

That  was  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Yet  there  was  published  all  over  the  Na- 
tion a  charge  of  mi^onduct  applying  to 
him  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of 
tires  and  in  connection  with  the  high- 
way program.  TTiat  was  typical  of  the 
allegations  which  were  wa^ed  against 
this  man. 

Finally,  I  regret  to  come  to  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  real  objection  to  Mr.  Meri- 
wether. As  I  have  said,  the  other 
charges  were  window  dressing,  and  they 
were  proved  to  be  window  dressing.  I 
regret  to  have  to  say  that  I  think  the  real 
objection  to  Mr.  Meriwether  is  that  he 
believes  that  segregation  in  Alabcuna  Is 
best  for  Alabama,  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  because  he  has  this  belief  he  can- 
not be  an  impartial,  fair,  and  tmpreju- 
diced  official  in  Washington,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  fair  and  impartial  and  Just 
in  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  in  the 
£x[>ort-Import  Bank  with  all  of  its 
worldwide  activities. 

The  assumption  that  Mr.  Meriwether 
cannot  fulfill  his  duties  in  Washington, 
or,  where  necessary,  around  the  world, 
because  of  his  views  on  segregation  in 
Alabama,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Meriwether  did  testify  that  he 
thought  segregation  in  Alabama  was  best 
for  Alabama.  He  made  it  clear,  how- 
ever, that  m  Washington  he  would  fol- 
low the  laws,  policies,  customs,  and 
practices  established  for  the  Govern- 
ment. He  made  it  clear  that  this  inten- 
tion applied  to  employment  practices  In 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  so  far  as  he,  a 
director,  might  have  any  responsibill^ 
for  them.  He  made  it  clear  that  this  In- 
tention applied  to  the  consideration  ot 


l4>PUcations  from  foreign  countries  and 
from  American  exporters.  He  made  it 
clear  that  he  would  not  be  prejudiced  in 
his  consideration  of  an  application  by 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  country  in- 
volved might  have  integrated  .schools,  for 
example. 

I  might  add  that  he  said  he  thought 
every  foreign  country  should  have  the 
privilege  of  running  its  schools  as  it  saw 
fit.  That  is  how  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Virginia  feels.  He  feels  every  sovereign 
State  in  this  Nation  should  have  that 
privilege;  but,  of  course,  by  amending 
the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said  the  States  do  not  have  the  right  to 
nm  their  schools  as  they  see  fit. 

In  Lliis  connection.  I  think  Mr.  Meri- 
wether's attitude  is  entirely  praise- 
worthy, and  his  background  is  more  of 
a  help  than  a  hindrance.  Mr.  Meri- 
wether recognizes  that  there  are  differ- 
ent races,  and  that  different  races  may 
suid  frequently  do  have  different  customs, 
practices,  and  traditions.  He  also  recog- 
nizes that  laws,  customs,  and  practices 
may  differ  even  within  the  same  race 
from  place  to  place.  Because  of  his  rec- 
ognition of  these  facts,  Mr.  Meriwether, 
in  my  judgment,  may  well  be  far  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  representatives  of 
other  countries  and  other  races,  and  to 
consider  objectively  proposals  from  for- 
eign countries,  than  would  a  person  who 
takes  the  doctrinaire  position  that  there 
are  no  differences  between  races  and  that 
all  differences  in  laws,  practices,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  between  races 
should  be  abolished  forthwith,  regardless 
of  the  views  of  the  persons  involved. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  quotations 
from  Mr.  Meriwether's  testimony  in  or- 
der to  make  entirely  clear  his  intention 
to  carry  out  his  duties  in  an  entirely 
impartial  and  imprejudiced  manner: 

Mr.  Meriwether.  I  have  never  had  any 
problem  of  any  kind  either  of  an  antl- 
Semltlc  nature  or  of  a  racist  nature  myself. 
I  am  not  anti-Semitic.  I  am  friendly  toward 
the  colored  race. 

I  digress  here  to  say  that  when  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
speaks  he  will  refe-  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Meriwether  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  in  partnership  with  two  Jews 
in  his  home  State  of  Alabama,  for  whom 
he  has  a  very  high  regard. 

I  continue: 

Senator  Javits.  Are  you  In  favor  of  giving 
Negroes  the  same  preferment  in  respect  of 
Jobs  in  the  highest  echelons  of  government 
which  you  would  give  to  those  who  were 
white? 

Mr.  Meriwether.  I  believe  that  if  a  Negro 
is  qualified,  qualifies  for  a  job  under  the 
same  set  of  qualifications  that  we  do,  that 
he  la  qualified  to  hold  it  and  he  can  have  it. 

Senator  Javits.  In  other  words,  are  you 
telling  us  now  that  as  a  Director  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  you  will  feel  perfectly 
free  to  make  a  loan  notwithstanding  the  fact 
tliat  to  your  knowledge  that  loan  will  directly 
or  Indirectly  enable  a  particular  Integrated 
school  to  continue  to  function? 

Mark  that  now — an  integrated  school. 
He  is  to  be  Director  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  but  the  questions  were  related  to 
the  empl03maent  practices  of  Alabama, 
separate  eating  places  in  Alabama,  the 
school  laws  of  Alabama,  and  integrated 
schools. 


Well,  here  is  the  answer: 

Mr.  MERrwETHER.  That  is  atwolutely  true, 
sir.  1  do  not  know  what  schools  they  are 
operating  now.  but  I  am  told  they  are  In- 
tegrated now  in  many  of  the  countries  in 
Africa. 

According  to  Mr.  Meriwether,  they  can 
run  any  kind  of  school  they  please,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned. 

I  continue  the  quotation: 

That  being  the  case,  I  certainly  would  not 
let  a  loan  application  be  Influenced  by  the 
fact  that  I  would  want  to  segregate  them. 
That  is  their  buslncEs. 

Senator  Javits.  And  do  you  feel.  too.  that 
in  respect  of  the  employee  situation  here  in 
Washington  In  the  offices  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  where  you  have  Federal  execu- 
tive orders  with  respect  to  hiring  and  with 
respect  to  practices  which  are  completely 
nonsegregated.  that  you  could  administer 
and  live  with  that  fairly  and  honestly? 

Mr.  Merfwether.  Yes. 

The  chairman  then  interrupted.  The 
chairman  happens  to  be  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  participated  in  the 
discussion. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  just  wants  to 
see  if  we  understand  the  point  which  we 
have  reached. 

It  seems  that  although  you  were  reared 
in  the  South  and  you  believe  that  segrega- 
tion Is  best  lor  the  South,  in  accepting  a 
Federal  Job  you  will  accept  the  Federal  laws 
on  desegregation  and  in  passing  on  loans 
to  foreign  countries  you  will  not  try  to  inject 
any  personal  views  you  may  have  had  on 
what  is  good  lor  Alabama? 

Mr.  Meriwether.  Right,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  Do  you  say  that  In  your 
administration  of  your  office,  If  you  should 
be  confirmed,  that  you  will  not  allow  any 
racial  prejudice,  any  color  prejudice,  any  re- 
ligious prejudice  to  Influence  your  decisions? 

Mr.  Meriwether.  I  do,  sir. 

Senator  Douglas.  And  do  you  make  this 
pledge  without  any  mental  reservations 
whatsoever? 

The  Senator  could  have  added  "or  se- 
cret evasion  of  mind,  or  purpose  of 
evasion,"  to  make  it  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible, but  he  said  "without  any  mental 
reservations  whatsoever." 

Mr.  Meriwether.  I  do. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  consider  Mr. 
Meriwether  entirely  qualified  for  the  ix)- 
sition  to  which  he  has  been  nominated 
by  the  President,  and  since  I  consider 
that  charges  against  him  have  been 
clearly  shown  to  be  unfounded,  I  urge 
that  his  nomination  t)e  approved. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  fallen  to  me 
a  responsibility  which  I  did  not  Invite. 
I  have  served  a  long  time  in  Congress. 
This  is  my  fifth  year  in  the  Senate.  I 
can  hardly  recall  an  instance  in  which 
I  have  taken  the  position  I  am  taking  to- 
day, in  opposing  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  a  man  for  high  office, 
whatever  administration  has  been  in 
power. 

This  Is  not  easy  for  me.  I  attended 
the  hearings  with  a  completely  open 
mind — and  I  think  I  shall  demonstrate 
that  fact  as  I  go  along — anxious  to  have 
the  witness  prove  whatever  could  be 
proven  as  to  his  own  qualifications  for 
this  very  high  post.  The  witness,  Mr. 
Meriwether,  has  been  commended  to  me 
by  people  who  know  him  well  and  who 
think  well  of  him.    OUiers  do  not  think 
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so  well  of  him.  This  Is  quite  in  the  es- 
sence of  our  country.  As  I  have  said,  I 
went  to  the  hearing  prepared  to  ask  a 
.40od  many  questions,  and  hoping  that 
Mr  Meriwether  would,  on  the  basis  of 
his  answers,  make  it  unnecessary  to  op- 
pose his  confirmation.  I  found  from  the 
hearings  that  this  could  not  be,  and  I 
would  like  to  state  to  the  Senate  the  four 
major  headings  which  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  particular  nominee 
is  not  qualified  for  the  position  to  which 
he  has  t)een  named  at  this  time 

Let  me  make  those  three  points  clear. 
Mr.  Meriwether  is  not  qualified  for  the 
job  to  which  he  has  been  named  at  thi.s 
time.  So  in  good  conscience,  as  I 
happened  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  in- 
quiry at  the  hearing,  it  is  my  duty  to  lav 
all  the  facts  before  the  Senate  without 
heat  and,  I  hope,  in  as  objective  a  way 
of  which  any  man  is  capable  when  he  is 
opposed  to  the  nomination 

Ihe  four  tjrounds  on  which  I  beluve 
this  nomination  must  be  rejected  are  as 
follows: 

First,  a  lack  of  qualification  for  the 
job  based  upon  business  experience 
After  all,  this  is  elementary,  this  i.s  es- 
sentially a  business  job. 

Second,  the  real  possibility  that  the 
nominee  will  be  unacceptable  to  those 
with  whom  he  must  deal.  I  intend  to 
give  the  Senate  a  detailed  description 
of  the  work  of  the  Export  and  Import 
Bank  After  all  this  is  a  job.  and  it  has 
very  clearly  ascertainable  rr.spon.sibili- 
ties. 

Third,  that  the  nominee  at  this  time 
lacks  the  sensitivity  to  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  which  he  would 
need  as  a  high  Government  official.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  minute  a  nomi- 
nee's appointment  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  he  is  in  a  policymakir. ;  posi- 
tion He  i.s  a  high  Government  oCBcial. 
He  is  quotable — and  properly  so — by  all 
of  our  dear  friends  who  are  sitting  in 
the  t?allery.  When  he  says  something,  it 
IS  news,  because  he  has  what  we  define 
a.  a  hii^h  post  in  the  Government 
Otherwi.se  we  would  not  be  talking  about 
It  today.  So  I  think  he  showed  by  his 
testimony  that  he  lacks  the  sensitivity 
to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  requisite  to  a  Senate-confirmed 
job. 

Fourth.  I  think  in  all  fairness,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  motivations,  he 
lacked  frankness  with  the  committee 
upon  a  number  of  subjects  which  I  have 
mentioned 

I  have  no  desire  to  intrude  in  the  life 
of  any  man,  so  I  have  been  very  careful 
to  render  no  moral  judgments  and  to 
confine  myself  to  the  thesis  that  ai  this 
time  the  nominee  is  not  qualified  Tiu-re- 
fore  I  wish  to  state  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  I  am  through  speakinK  I  shall 
move  to  recommit  the  nominal lun  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Curiency. 
having  been  advised  by  the  E'arliamen- 
tanan  that,  notwithstanding  an  order 
for  tlie  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination, 
.such  a  motion  is  m  order.  I  do  not  so 
move  now.  but  when  I  am  through  speak- 
ing I  siiall  move  to  recommit  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  a  member. 


I  come  to  the  fundamental  thesis 
which  IS  mvolved  here  Last  October — 
Presiden'  Kennedy — the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  made  this  pledge  to  the  Ameri- 
can people: 

-Should  I  be  elerred  President,  It  would  be 
my  Intention  to  a-slc  the  ablest  men  la  the 
country  to  mulce  whatever  sacrifice  is  re- 
quired to  bring  to  the  Government  a  minis- 
try of  the  best  available  talent  men  with 
a  single-minded  loy.ilty  U3  the  a.itlonal  In- 
terest--men  who  would  regard  public  office 
.».s  A  public  trust  For  no  ri')\ernmpnl  is  bet- 
ter than  the  men  who  compose  11 — and  I 
w  ant  the  best 

President  Kennedy  is  our  President, 
and  It  IS  our  duty,  whatever  may  be  our 
party  affiliation,  to  try  to  help  him  suc- 
ceed m  his  job  So  the  question  today  is 
Does  the  nominee  represent  the  best 
available  talent  to  u.se  the  words  of  the 
President,  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Exi:)<i:  t- 
Impo!  t  Bank''  I  iiave  already  given  to 
Senators  the  mam  headings  that  make 
me  feel  he  is  not  I  would  now  like  to 
implement  from  his  testimony  the  evi- 
dence to  support  those  main  arguments 

No  effort  was  made  to  dredge  up  evi- 
dence For  example  I  did  not  a.sk  the 
committee  chairman  to  i.ssue  subpenas 
to  b  mg  in  witnes.ses  in  order  to  make 
some  full -.scale  inquiry  into  this  question 
It  .seemed  to  me  that  here  was  a  question 
of  the  presentation  of  the  individual 
him.self  I  do  not  agree  that  becau.se  a 
man  has  iield  one  set  of  views  one  lime 
he  cannot  change  tho.se  and  jjerhaps  be 
a  better  man  for  it  We  have  .seen  some 
great  examples  of  that  in  the  highest 
places  in  our  Government  of  men  who 
may  have  started  with  a  s^t  of  ideas  very 
mucli  like  whar  Mr  Meriwether  has.  and 
yet  who  have  by  virtue  of  living  life  and 
experiencing  other  activities,  come  to  a 
totally  different  philosophy  more  con- 
sistent with  tht  basic  jxilicv  of  our  coun- 
try 

So  I  believe  though  otiier  Senators 
may  not  agree  with  me.  that  in  a  .sen.se 
It  was  right  to  try  this  ca.se.  as  it  were. 
with  him  a,s  the  only  witne.s^s  b<'cau.se  he 
was  the  man  wlio  is  to  occupy  tiie  office 
What  did  he  think'  What  was  his  dis- 
position '  How  did  he  look  at  all  the 
things  that  happened  m  his  life  in  con- 
templation of  this  particular  job'' 

So  I  tlunk  if  that  evidence  .shows  he  is 
not  qualified — and  I  deeply  feel  that  it 
does  — tlial  is  the  best  evidence  of  any. 
far  better  tiian  calling  in  [H'ople  who 
might  have  had  something  against  him, 
whether  it  was  political  or  t)er.sonal,  in 
order  to  build  up  testimony  as  one  would 
m  some  court  ca.se. 

The  question  is.  What  are  his  convic- 
tions'' What  are  his  beliefs  now'' 
What  is  his  .sensitivitv  now  to  the  pub- 
lic p<ihcy  of  the  United  States,'  It  is 
within  that  framework  ttiat  I  should  like 
to  lay  the  facts  before  Senators. 

F'lrst,  I  .said.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  job''  With  whom  will  he  be  doing 
business'  ' 

The  Export-Import  Bank  over  the 
past  26  years  during  which  it  has  bi'en 
in  existence  has  authorized  more  than 
$10.7  billion  in  credits  to  US  exporters 
and  to  foreign  importers  of  US,  prod- 
ucts. I  emphasi/e  the  latter — to  foreign 
importers  of  U  S    products. 


Although  the  Bank  s  primary  purpose 
has  been  and  still  is  the  expansion  of 
foreign  markets  for  US.  goods,  increas- 
ing emphasis  has  been  placed  during 
the  past  decade  on  having  this  purpose 
al.so  aid  in  the  stimulation  of  exp>orts 
from  developing  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  enable  them  to  accelerate  their 
economic  development.  The  govern- 
menLs  of  these  developing  nations  m 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are 
them.selves  eligible  for  and  do  negotiate 
borrowings  from  the  Export -Import 
Bank,  as  do  their  nationals,  to  finance 
U.S  exporUs  to  them. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pay  .serious 
attention  to  this  point.  These  newly 
de\  eloping  nations  them.selves  and  their 
national.s  actually  negotiate  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank 

So  the  nominee,  as  a  director,  would 
liave  to  either  engage  in  these  negotia- 
tions per.sonally  or,  at  the  very  least, 
pa.vs  on  them  m  a  con.siderate  way  us  a 
director  of  liie  Bank 

During  the  last  2  ILscal  years,  the 
Bank  authoii/ed  credits  for  US  exports 
of  capital  goods  and  other  products  to 
liie  developing  nations  at  the  rate  of 
$500  million  a  year.  The  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  Bank  s  activities  among 
developing  nations  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  2  fi.'scal  years, 
the  share  of  credits  allocated  for  ex- 
ports to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
wa.s  76  percent  of  all  credits  authorized 
by  the  Bank,  as  compared  to  57  percent 
lor  the  24  years  up  to  June  30,  1958. 

Africa  and  Asia  alone  during  these 
last  2  fiscal  years  received  $432  mil- 
hon — or  31  percent — of  $1  397  billion  in 
authorized  credits  In  addition,  the 
Bank  was  actively  participating  in  other 
programs,  such  as  extension  of  foreign 
currency  loans  and  serving  as  fiscal 
agent  for  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration— ICA — in  aid  to  the 
developing  area.s 

An  examination  of  the  last  fiscal  year's 
operations  alone  emphasizes  this  trend 
also  Exports  to  Asia  and  Africa  ac- 
count*Kl  for  42  c>ercent  of  authonzed 
loans — double  what  they  received  prior 
t<j  July  1.  1958  New  countries  appear 
III  the  operations  of  the  Bank — such  as 
Kenya  and  Lebanon.  Exports  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Indonesia.  Liberia,  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  are  taking  an 
increasing  share  of   the  Banks  credits. 

And  tlie  trend  toward  more  credits 
for  exjKjrU  to  African  nations  must 
move  upward  in  the  future  None  of 
the  16  African  nations  which  achieved 
indept>ndence  last  year  has  yet  to  ap- 
pear in  the  oijerations  of  the  Export- 
Imix)rt  Bank — and  they  will  have  to  in 
the  future  if  the  United  Slates  is  to 
share  m  their  markets  and  in  their  eco- 
nomic development. 

Thus,  the  financing  of  US.  capital 
:;oods  experts  to  the  African  Continent 
IS  becoming  one  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Bank,  alongside  of  the 
flnancmg  of  exports  to  Asia  and  Latin 
America 

The  place  which  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
nominee  is  that  of  George  Blowers. 
George  Blowers  is  an  expert  on  Africa. 
He  has  been  governor  of  the  State  banks 
of   Libya   and   Ethiopia.    He   is  widely 
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known  and  respected  in  Latin  America 
iind  in  the  Far  East.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  asked  the  nominee  whether  he 
w  ould  feel  perfectly  competent  to  under- 
take George  Blowers'  work  if  it  were 
assigned  to  him.  He  said  he  would. 
We  shall  see  about  that  in  a  little  while. 
However,  this  is  the  ambit  of  authority 
of  his  predecessor. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  Senate 
is  asked  to  confirm  the  appointment  of 
a  man  with  Uttle  more  experience  In 
business  than  as  a  part  owner  of  a  mod- 
est drug  firm :  with  no  more  experience 
in  government  than  as  finance  director 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  2  years; 
with  no  real  experience  in  the  field  of 
banking;  with  no  experience  In  foreign 
affairs,  export  trade,  or  anything  re- 
lated to  the  functions  of  the  Bank. 

In  all  candor,  I  believe  it  is  very  clear 
from  the  record  that  Mr.  Meriwether's 
major  experience  has  been  in  politics. 
He  did  political  work  for  "Boss"  Cnmip 
of  Tennessee  while  he  worked  In  the  In- 
surance business  in  Tennessee,  and  then 
he  admitted  he  made  radio  speeches  In 
support  of  "Boss"  Crimip's  candidates. 
In  1950  he  was  campaign  manager  for 
Admiral  Crommelin. 

I  will  deal  with  Admiral  Crommelln's 
case.  It  is  well  known  that  he  is  a  no- 
torious racist.  However  I  am  not  trying 
to  attach  that  fact  to  Mr.  Meriwether. 
Then  he  was  campaign  manager  for 
Governor  Patterson.  At  that  time,  as 
I  will  show — and  I  believe  the  record 
clearly  shows  this— he  was  clearly  iden- 
tified with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  rec- 
ord before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  shows  that  Mr.  Meri- 
wether is  imqualifled  at  this  time  to  take 
on  the  sensitive  position  in  the  inter- 
national field  which  I  have  described. 

He  told  the  committee,  for  example, 
under  examination  last  week  that  he 
had  no  idea  what  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
stood  for  when  he  accepted  the  support 
of  a  man  widely  mentioned  as  a  high 
official  of  the  Klan  in  Alabama  in  Gov- 
ernor Patterson's  1958  campaign — and  It 
would  seem  only  because  of  the  patience 
of  Senator  E>ouglas,  who  explained  it  to 
him,  does  he  know  what  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  stands  for  now.  He  said  he  ac- 
cepted this  support  in  the  campaign  of 
1958  because  'I  ask  for  votes  where  I 
can  find  them":  and  he  said  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
was  on  the  Attorney  General's  list  of 
subversive  organizations. 

And  as  for  his  associations  with  Rob- 
ert Shelton,  whom  Alabama  papers  in 
the  1958  campaign  identified  as  the 
Grand  Dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
Alabama,  we  got  Uttle  from  Mr.  Meri- 
wether at  last  week's  hearing  more  than 
inconsistencies. 

All  of  us  agreed  from  hearing  Mr. 
Meriwether  in  last  week's  iiearing,  that 
here  indeed  was  a  record  of  inconsisten- 
cies. Indeed,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  Neubergkr]  pointed  out  how  re- 
plete was  his  testimony  on  specific  ques- 
tions with  the  words  "I  do  not  recall,"  "I 
do  not  know,"  "I  oould  not  say." 

He  even  left  us  with  the  idea  that, 
even  though  he  is  a  politician,  he  did 
not  read  the  newspapers.  That  Is  what 
he  would  have  us  believe.   He  would  have 


us  believe  that  he  only  read  newspapers 
from  time  to  time,  or  occasionally.  The 
evidence  showed  that  he  was  constantly 
being  Interviewed  by  the  press  itself.  It 
seems  to  me  that  he  made  one  thing 
clear,  and  I  shall  go  into  details  to  prove 
it,  and  that  is,  that  he  accepted  help 
and  support  during  the  campaign  with- 
out any  public  sign  of  rebellion  of 
conscience. 

That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size— without  any  sign  of  rebellion  In 
his  conscience.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  eternal  sin.  I  believe  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  be  a  Ku  Klux  Klans- 
man  and  then  become  a  saint  in  terms 
of  freedom.  The  question  is,  "Do  you 
imderstand  it?  Do  you  have  any  feel- 
ing of  rebellion?  Do  you  want  to  make 
any  change  in  your  philosophy?" 

We  got  nothing  of  that  kind  from  this 
witness.  The  witness  knew  than  this  was 
to  his  self-interest,  and  he  knew  what  he 
was  being  asked,  and  what  conclusion 
would  be  drawn  from  it.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  such  thing  here,  or  that  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  policy  of  our 
coimtry  which  he  would  suppDsedly  be 
expressing  as  a  director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  believe  that  such  a  man  is  miquallfied 
to  occupy  that  kind  of  pKjsition.  It  is 
not  possible  to  wish  consciousness  into 
a  man.  Either  he  has  it,  or  he  does  not 
have  it.  A  man  is  unqualifie<l  to  hold 
that  kind  of  position  until  he  does  get 
it. 

We  understand,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Meriwether  comes  from  an  arcja  of  our 
country  in  which  racial  segregation  is 
widely  accepted  as  bemg  right,  as  he 
put  it.  He  said  it  is  all  right  in  Ala- 
bama, but  he  assured  us  that  he  would 
not  let  his  f>ersonal  views  influence  his 
work  at  the  Export-Import  Bank.  How- 
ever, that  was  an  easy  statement  for 
him  to  make.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
employs  about  280  people,  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  Negroes,  in  various  positions. 
He  may  have  to  pass  on  their  promotion, 
and  so  forth.  He  said  that  he  would 
not  let  his  personal  views  influence  him 
in  that  regard,  but  he  was  not  conscious 
at  all  of  what  his  views  meant. 

This  is  what  makes  him  unqualified, 
as  I  see  the  matter.  It  may  not  make 
him  any  less  a  good  father.  It  may  not 
make  the  people  of  Alabama  or  his 
friends  elsewhere  think  any  the  less  of 
him.  It  simply  makes  him  unqualified, 
because  he  does  not  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here,  and  what  this  pro- 
ceeding is  all  about.  It  does  not  make 
him  qualified,  therefore,  to  exercise  a 
policymaking  position,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  he  made  off  the  top  of  his 
head  that  he  would  not  let  his  views 
stand  In  the  way.  If  he  does  not  under- 
stand what  his  views  really  mean,  then 
we  have  a  right  to  believe  that  they  will 
stand  in  the  way  whenever  he  really  does 
tmderstand  what  they  mean. 

So  in  this  administration's  often  pub- 
licized, intensive  search  for  the  very 
best  talent  to  man  the  New  Frontier,  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Meri- 
wether: "Is  he  the  best  available  man 
for  the  position?"  I  think  the  answer  is 
distinctly  "No." 


I  should  like  to  go  into  some  of  the 
detail  of  the  hearings,  because  I  do  not 
want  Senators  to  take  these  statements 
on  faith  from  me — and  they  would  not, 
anyhow.  I  should  like  to  show  in  de- 
tail, from  the  record,  why  I  have  drawn 
these  conclusions. 

I  said  Mr.  Meriwether's  experience 
was  primarily  a  political  experience. 
He  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shortly  after 
going  to  Alabama,  engage  in  a  whole 
series  of  campaigns.  That  was  essen- 
tially his  prime  occupation.  He  was 
the  campaign  manager  for  Admiral 
Crommelin  in  1950;  for  a  Mr.  Seldon, 
who  ran  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1952;  for  a  man  named  Bradley, 
who  ran  for  municipal  counsel  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1953;  for  the  father  of  the 
present  Governor  in  1954,  when  he  ran 
for  attorney  general;  and  then,  succes- 
sively, for  the  present  Governor,  both 
when  he  ran  for  attorney  general  and  in 
his  race  for  Governor  in  1958. 

I  should  like  to  deal  now  with  the 
Crommelin  case  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. I  in  no  way  make  any  charge 
of  association  by  the  nominee  with  Ad- 
miral Crommelln's  extreme  racist  views. 
I  shall  refer  to  what  was  actually  shown 
to  the  witness  in  the  evidence;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  testified  to  his  own  knowl- 
edge, in  response  to  questions  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man].  As  everyone  knows.  Admiral 
Crommelin  has  most  extreme  views  on 
anti-Negro,  anti-Semitic,  and  anti- 
Catholic  subjects.  He  had  no  hesitancy 
about  publishing  those  views  very  wide- 
ly. However,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  1950, 
from  everything  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  and  again  in  the  campaign 
of  1954,  Admiral  Crommelin  was  active. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  during  his 
questioning  of  the  witness,  referred  to  a 
particular  anti-Semitic  speech  made 
over  the  radio  in  1954.  The  activity  of 
Admiral  Crommelin  bears  on  the  insen- 
sitivity  of  the  nominee. 

In  1950,  as  Admiral  Crommelln's  cam- 
paign manager,  he  knew  that  Crom- 
melin was  voicing  these  extreme  views. 
He  voiced  them  in  1954  and  in  successive 
campaigns  thereafter,  bringing  us  to  the 
campaign  of  1960. 

The  witness  was  asked: 

When  did  you  break  with  Crommelin? 
When  did  you  ever  take  a  position  against 
him? 

He  said  he  took  a  position  against 
Admiral  Crommelin  only  when  Crom- 
melin threatened  to  file  against  Senator 
Sparkman.  Then  he  felt  he  had  to  break 
with  him. 

The  witness  w-as  asked: 

Did  you  protest  in  any  public  way?  After 
all,  you  had  been  intimately  acquainted 
wt«h  him,  as  the  record  shows. 

I  said: 

Did  you  ever  denounce  what  he  was  pub- 
licly defending?  Did  you  ever  comment 
adversely? 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  his  views  were  well 
known  to  his  friends" — that  is,  to  Meri- 
wether's friends. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr,  JAVTTS,     I  yield. 
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Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  in 
all  fairness  the  Senator  from  New  York 
should  make  It  clear  that  It  was  the 
campaign  of  1954  to  which  Mr.  Meri- 
wether was  referring,  when  Admiral 
Crommelln  filed  against  me.  and  not  the 
campaign  of  1960.  Remember,  the  ad- 
miral has  made  sereral  races.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said  a  few  minutes 
aco  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Admiral 
Crommelln  did  not  come  out  with  his 
expression  of  these  Tlews  until  during 
the  1954  campaign.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. Meriwether  broke  with  Crommelln 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
probably  In  January  or  February  1954. 
The  campaign  did  not  get  under  way 
until  the  middle  of  March  I  simply 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  that  date,  because  I  think 
it  is  important,  even  In  the  line  of  arfiru- 
ment  which  the  Senator  is  makin? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama.  I  should  like,  therefore. 
to  specify  precisely  where  in  the  record 
this  testimony  appears.  At  the  top  of 
page  32  of  the  hearings,  my  question 
was: 

Did  you  ever  hav«  any  actual  br^ak  w.th 
Crommelln  In  any  formal  way  where  y.)!i 
told  him  you  could  not  tupport  him  any 
more? 

Mr     MUIIWETHKB.    Tm.  Blr. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  When  wa«  that? 

Mr.  MERiwETHm.  1  believe  it  whs  the  day 
before  he  nied  against  Senate  r  SpaRkman 
I  thought  It  was  unwlae  and  t^id  htm  so, 
and  he  became  very  angry  v  ith  me 

Now  I  pass  on  to  page  33,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  where  the  following 
question  appears: 

Senator  Javtts.  And  have  you  at  any  time 
In  the  course  of  your  explanatlon.s,  uf  which 
I  aMume  you  have  made  quite  a  few.  of  your 
relationship  to  Crommelln  In  1950  denounced 
hla  views  or  differed  with  them'" 

Mr   MrarwETHra.  Tea;  I  have 

Senator  JAvrra.  When  and  under  what 
clrcumstancea? 

Mr.  MnnwrTHOi.  Well,  I  have  made  public 
statements  as  these  violent  statementa  of  his 
have  come  out  about  eitreme  an tl -Semi tic 
statemenu  and  raclat  statements.  I  have 
made  them  to  people  within  my  personal  cir- 
cle of  friends,  and  I  believe  th.it  perhaps  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  eatabllsh. 

Those  were  the  specific  questions  and 
answers  to  which  I  was  referrmg  I 
should  like  to  have  them  stand  In  heu 
of  my  characterizations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Right  at  that  par- 
ticular point,  the  time  is  indicated  as 
1954.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  will  find  elsewhere  in  the  hearings 
that  it  was  1954.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call also  that  the  witness  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  in  1954.  I  believe  such  a 
reference  appears  on  page  31  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  My  reason  for  drawing 
the  conclusion  down  to  1960  was  not  the 
references  at  pages  31  and  32,  but  the 
reference  to  my  question  in  which  I 
asked: 

And  have  you  at  any  time  In  the  course  of 
your  explanation*,  of  which  I  assume  you 
have^  made  quite  a  few,  of  your  relatl  ;nshlp 
to  Crommelln  in  1980  denounced  h'.s  views 
or  differed  with  them? 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  recall 
that  thr:e  were  newspaper  articles  re- 
lating to  interviews  with  Mr.  Meriwether 


in  1958  and  1959.  in  which  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  that  release  It  was  to  that 
that  I  was  referring. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  only  thing  I 
wish  to  have  made  clear — and  I  think 
it  is  important — is  that  in  1954  there  was 
a  definite,  open,  and  final  break  between 
Meriwether  and  Crommelin.  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  the 
effect  that  Croninu-lin  e.xpressed  these 
extreme  views  of  lil.s  unul  in  tlic  course 
of  the  1954  campaign. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  have  said  that  myself 
I  am  not  in  any  way  trying  to  impute  to 
Mr.  Meriwether  any  of  Croinmelins 
views.  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  ques- 
tion of  iiisensitivity.  which  I  shall  de- 
velop further.  Procee<luu'  further  upon 
this  ground,  much  of  the  toslimuny  on 
the  question  of  inst-nsitivity  related  to 
the  relatioiLshu^s  between  Mr  Men- 
wether  and  a  man  named  Robert  Shel- 
ton.  According  to  tlie  allek;ation.s  of  the 
Alabama  newspapt-rs  m  the  middle  of 
the  1958  campaign,  m  wluch  Mr  Men- 
wether  admittedly  was  liu'  No  2  cam- 
paign manager  for  Cioveinor  FatL«'rson. 
Shelton  was  widely  said  by  the  Alabama 
newspapers,  in  May  of  iy58.  to  be  a  lugli 
official  m  and  was  de.scr.bed  as  a  grand 
dragon  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klaii.  Appar- 
ently, tlie  relationship  of  tiie  Klan  to 
the  Patterson  campaign  was  a  very  im- 
portant Lssue  It  wiui  a  very  important 
i.ssue  in  resptct  to  Lhf  wimU'  inaltt-r  of 
the  campaign.  I  Ins  atTected  primarily, 
of  cour.se.  Governor  E'.itler.s(jn.  but  it 
had  a  very  acuve  bearing  and  a  very 
important  relation.slup  upon  Mr  Men- 
wether's  qualifications  for  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  iiominattHl  now.  in 
term-s  of  the  factor  whicli  I  have  de- 
scribed as  sensitivity  to  the  public  pol- 
icy of  Die  L'nite<l  States 

Let  us  trace  this  back.  The  funda- 
mental issue  which  is  involved  here  is  a 
letter  which  is  set  forth,  in  the  record 
at  page  15  and  to  whicli  I  refer  Sena- 
tors, a  letter  signed  by  John  Patterson, 
attorney  general,  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. In  the  letter.  Mr  Patter.son  said 
to  a  number  of  addresses — and  Meri- 
wether testified  to  this — 

A  mtitunl  frier.d.  Mr  H  M  B-b)  Shel- 
ton. of  ours  In  TuscaliKJsa  h.i.s  siinKfsied 
that  I  write  yu  ami  a.«k  fT  y^  ur  sripport 
In  the  coming  O'l-.errjur'.s  raco 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  support  my 
candidacy  and  I  would  iike  to  nu-ct  you 
v(,lien  I  am  next  in   •   *    * 

At  that  point  the  name  of  the  place  is 
blacked  out 

Wl'h    warm    p*>rs>  r.  i'.    rcgnrd.^.    I    am. 
Sincerely  your  friend 

John  Pattihwon. 
Attorney  General. 

Nol-.vlthstanding  the  fact  that  this  let- 
ter was  published  in  Alabama  newspa- 
pers and  was  considered  a  key  element 
in  the  Patterson  campaign,  the  witness 
disclaimed  any  real  knowledge  of  it  and 
of  any  real  belief  that  it  was  a  vital 
question.  He  contradicted  himself.  In 
my  view,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  upon 
the  question  whether  that  was  or  was 
not  an  important  issue  in  the  campaign. 

All  of  It  went  to  tlie  key  point  of 
whether  he  was  accepting  such  support 
as  the  campaign  managtr,  with  knowl- 


edge of  what  it  meant,  with  knowledge 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  as  a  riding,  hooded 
outfit  associated  with  terror — whether 
he  accepted  it  as  that,  or  whether  he 
did  not.  Again.  I  make  no  moral  Judg- 
ments, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  did  not  think 
about  that  at  all  or  that  it  did  not  dis- 
turb him  at  all,  but  that  he  was  think- 
ing only  of  whether  it  would  be  politi- 
cally useful 

I  r?ad  no';^-  from  pajre  10  of  the  hear- 
ing: 

Senator  Javits  You  have  Just  heard 
rumor.s.  When  Shelton  came,  what  did  he 
come  for  '    Did  he  tell  you'' 

Mr  MERiwexHEB  Yes  He  wanted  to  sup- 
port Ciovernor  Patterson  He  worked  for 
B  P  0<xxlrlch  Rubber  Co  .  and  thought  he 
covild  Influence  a  lot  of  votes  that  way.  and 
he  Uid. 

I  read  now  from  pat,'es  21  and  22  of 
the  hearing' 

Seniitor  Jwirs  W.-ui  Shelton  active  In 
th  it  Ciunptilifn  ri.'*  polltu-al  activity  Is  gen- 
er.iUv  detlned' 

Mr  MEKiwrTMEK  My  answer  to  that  would 
have  to  be    niixleriitely  so. 

Seiiiiior   jAVirs    Did   he   m.Lke   speeciies? 

Sir  MrK;.«.FTHfR  I  ne-.  t-r  heard  that.  no. 
^.  ;■ 

S«Trvtor  JwiTs  Did  he  m.ike  speeches  on 
thi-  rad:<>  or  television'' 

Mr.  MERrwETiicx  No.  sir.  I  never  heard 
Uiat      I  don  t  think  so. 

.■-^•nalor  Javits  What  did  he  do?  Wh.-xt 
dul  tJils  c.uiipuljjn  activity  consist  of? 

Mr  .Meriv^ethcr  Well,  he,  In  my  opinion, 
Worked  with  his  friends  In  the  area  of  his 
homo  and  8<)!!clted  their  stipport  for  the 
Governor  I  was  told  that  that  was  true. 
and  1  think  it  was 

In  view  of  that  deprecation  of  the 
importance  of  the  participation  by  this 
man-  a  man  widely  advertised  as  a  high 
official  of  the  Klan— I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  inherent  evidence  itself 
showed  that  thereafter  Mr.  Meriwether 
him.self  said  on  four  or  five  occasioris. 
one  of  them  as  recently  as  the  week 
before  the  committee  hearing,  that  he 
saw  Siielton  One  of  the  newspaper 
articles  set  forth  the  statement  that  the 
reporter  said  he  foimd  Mr.  Meriwether. 
in  1959.  at  the  State  capitol  with  his 
arm  around  Shelton.  There  were 
stories  about  Shelton's  ducking  in  and 
out  of  Menwethers  office  when  news- 
paper reporters  tried  to  track  down  Shel- 
ton for  an  interview. 

On  the  point  tliat  a  man  who  was 
sensitive  to  that  situation  would  cer- 
tainly liave  done  something  about  It, 
we  have  the  te.'^timony  of  Mr.  Meri- 
wether as  to  how  important  It  was  in  the 
campai^;n. 

On  page  12  we  find  that  he  said  it  was 
a  very  controversial  thing.  On  page  11 
we  find  that  he  said  it  "was  not  an  im- 
portant question." 

The  whole  record  is  replete  with  testi- 
mony which  shows  that  kind  of  insensi- 
tivity  For  example,  on  page  30,  the 
record  shows  that  on  the  fundamental 
question  of  in^ensitivlty.  he  was  asked 
the  following  question: 

Senator  Javits.  Did  you  have  any  knowl- 
edge whatever  of  Shelton's  views  as 
expressed  In  his  letter  to  the  paper? 

Let  me  explain  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Our  No.  1  Troublemaker"  had 
been  published  in  the  Tuscaloosa  News, 
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the  hometown  newspaper  of  Mr.  Shel- 
ton; and  Mr.  Shelton  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  that  newspaper. 
That  was  on  May  17,  1951,  when  Mr. 
Meriwether  was  in  office.  Mr.  Shelton. 
;n  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper, apparently  protested  about  the 
editorial,  and  expressed  the  most  ex- 
treme racist  views,  views  of  the  kind 
generally  associated  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Let  me  read  what  Mr.  Meriwether 
said,  when  we  questioned  him  last  week, 
about  that  sort  of  exchange: 

Mr.  Meriwethkb.  I  had  rever  heard  Mr. 
Shelton  express  to  me  any  views  of  any  kind 
about  his  political  philosophy  other  than 
that  he  was  supporting  the  Oovernor.  aa  I 
have  said.  I  did  not  know  he  was  for  or 
against  anything,  Senator.  I  did  not  know 
the  man  that  well.  I  dc  not  know  his  per- 
sonal life. 

Senator  Javits.  Well.  now.  this  is  not  very 
personal,  is  It?  It  was  published  in  the 
pa[>er 

Mr  McKiwETHEB.  It  is  a  personal  observa- 
tion that  If  I  had  known  him  well  I  might 
have  known  that,  but  he  never  made  state- 
ments like  that  at  the  times  that  I  have 
seen  him. 

Senator  jAvrrs  Did  you  ever  dlscuas  with 
him  In  this  Interval  between  the  election 
Hnd  now — you  hiive  seen  him  from  time  to 
time- his  connection  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan? 

Mr.  Mekiwethck.  No.  sir:  I  have  not,  but  I 
can  say  that  he  discusses  It  with  everybody 
that  will  listen  to  him. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  Did  he  discuss  it  with 
you' 

Mr  Meriwktheb.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  lis- 
ten  to  him. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  You  would  not  listen? 

Mr.  MrRiwrrHEa.  I  Just  would  not  listen 
to  him. 

Senator  Javfts  Did  you  know  in  this  in- 
terval that  he  had  organized  a  new  entity 
of  the  Klan  In  Alabama? 

Mr  MExrwcTHEK.  I  have  read  it  in  the 
paper;   yes,  sir. 

Senator  jAvrrs.  You  did  not  ask  him  about 
it? 

Mr    MEaiwETHEa.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Javits.  And  did  you  ever  dlscuas 
with  blm  his  views,  as  disclosed  by  his 
letter,  as  to  his  feelings  about  Jews  or 
Negroes? 

Mr    MERrwETHMi.  No.  sir:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  such  testimony  is  simply  incred- 
ible. Meriwether  was  the  campaign 
manager  for  Oovernor  Patterson,  and 
the  Klan  was  a  big  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  letter  was  published  in  that 
newspaper.  The  witness  himself  char- 
acterized this  as  a  very  controversial 
thing.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
he  made  no  inquiry,  and  would  not  even 
listen  at  all  to  that  man  express  his 
views  or  state  whether  he  aiArmed  or 
denied  his  connection  with  the  Klan.  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  yield  when  I 
have  finished  stating  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  would  not  wish  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Meriwether  to  be  a 
Director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
when  Senators  realize  that  in  regard  to 
so  controversial  a  matter  he  said  he  did 
not  even  make  inquiry  and  did  not  even 
wish  to  listen  to  what  the  man  said,  but 
that  as  long  as  the  man  was  giving  his 


political  suppoi-t,  that  Vk&s  all  that  in- 
terested him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  least 
(xie  can  say — even  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  all  possible  doubt — is  that  he  is  not 
qualified,  in  view  of  the  way  he  looks 
at  these  things  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  will  not  inquire  about  them. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  always  intends  to 
be  fair,  but  I  believe  we  must  be  careful. 
For  instance,  the  editorial  and  the  letter 
about  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  been  talking  were  published  in  May 
1959,  more  than  a  year  after  the  elec- 
tion. Yet  in  the  presentation  they  are 
tied  in  with  the  political  cami>aign. 

Why  should  Mr.  Meriwether  have  seen 
that  letter  in  the  Tuscaloosa  News?  The 
Tuscaloosa  News  is  one  of  the  fine  daily 
newspapers  published  in  our  State,  and 
the  publisher  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
But  I  never  saw  the  letter  or  the  edi- 
torial to  which  the  letter  referred;  and 
I  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Meriwether 
should  be  charged  with  knowledge  of  the 
letter  or  the  editorial.  He  had  been  in 
office  for  a  year,  as  the  finance  officer 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  he  was 
going  about  the  State's  business.  He 
was  not  hunting  up  someone  to  talk  to. 
Just  because  the  letter  had  been  written 
to  the  editor  a  year  after  the  campaign 
was  over. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  my  colleague 
would  be  absolutely  correct  if  a  founda- 
tion had  not  been  laid  for  this  piece  of 
evidence,  which  came  in  1959,  by  the  evi- 
dence which  admittedly  was  before  the 
nominee  in  1958,  in  the  midst  of  that 
campaign.  Senators  will  find  on  page  14 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser;  and  the 
witness  admitted  he  saw  it.  He  did  not 
deny  that.  The  article  is  headed :  "Klan 
Aids  Patterson — Grand  Dragon  Called 
Mutual  Friend." 

The  first  few  lines  of  the  article  read 
as  follows: 

Tdbcalocsa,  Ala. — Attorney  General  John 
Patterson,  candidate  for  Oovernor,  is  actively 
■upported  by  the  leadership  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  In  Alabama.     Patterson  knows  this. 

Patterson.  In  addition  to  being  supported 
by  the  KKK,  has  made  use  of  the  name  In 
his  campaign  of  R.  M.  (Bobby)  Shelton, 
grand  dragon  of  the  Alabama  Klan. 

And  I  call  attention  to  another  article, 
published  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
on  May  18,  1953.  The  article  was  en- 
titled "Patterson's  Manager  Is  No  Ama- 
teur." 

In  the  article  it  was  set  forth  that  he 
was  specifically  asked  about  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  connect  these  two  pieces  of  evi- 
dence, we  have  a  right  to  a,sk  why  it 
is — in  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  was  obviously  a  large  issue  in 
the  Patterson  campaign  in  1959 — that 
those  extreme  views,  which  finally  were 
actually  put  into  print  by  Mr.  Shelton 
in  1969,  and  I  assume  they  represented 
the  Klan  views,  were  nothing  that  Mr. 
Meriwether  felt  he  even  had  to  inquire 
into,  and  why  he  felt  that  they  did  not 
even  need  to  trouble  him  at  all. 


Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  can 
read  the  record  just  as  well  as  I  can. 
I  have  tried  to  point  up  some  of  its 
highlights. 

I  should  like  now,  if  I  may,  go  to  one 
other  point  on  the  question  of  insensi- 
tivity  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolute- 
ly conclusive  in  this  regard. 

If  my  colleagues  will  turn  to  page  53 
of  the  record  of  hearings,  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  1  had 
Mr.  Meriwether  under  examination — 
not  I,  but  the  Senator  from  Illinois — 
and  will  be  just  good  enough  to  read 
that  colloquy,  they  can  then  come  to 
their  own  conclusion  as  to  whether  this 
witness  understood,  or  at  least  was  will- 
ing to  admit  to  us  he  understood,  what  he 
was  saying,  and  therefore  was  qualified 
intellectually,  in  terms  of  experience  and 
sensitivity,  to  hold  this  particular  posi- 
tion.   I  read  from  the  hearings: 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Meriwether,  you 
have  said  that  you  have  not  prevlotisly  pub- 
licly repudiated  the  doctrines  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  I  would  now  like  to  ask 
whether  you  are  now  prepared  to  repudi- 
ate them. 

Mr.  Meriwether.  I  am  prepared,  sir,  to 
repudiate  anything  that  Is  not  for  our  wel- 
fare.    I  do  not  really  know  what  they  are. 

This  was  in  1961,  after  this  had  been 
a  hot  issue  in  the  campaign,  after  the 
Tuscaloosa  exchange  to  which  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  has 
referred.  His  answer,  not  to  any  Sen- 
ator who  was  cross-examining  him,  but 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las], who  was  making  a  perfectly  rea- 
sonable inquiry,  was: 

I  do  not  really  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  does  not  really 
know  what  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  stands 
for  in  March  of  1961  does  not,  to  use  a 
curbstone  phrase,  know  enough  to  come 
in  out  of  the  rain;  and  certainly  is  not 
entitled  to  hold  pablic  office.  If  there 
was  not  any  other  answer  in  this  docu- 
ment than  that  one,  it  would  be  enough 
to  defeat  the  nomination. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  "explained" — and  I  use  quo- 
tation marks  around  the  word  "ex- 
plained"— what  the  Klan  was  all  about, 
so  the  nominee  could  say,  well,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  stand  for  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  been  listening  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  some 
time,  and,  very  frankly,  I  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on 
the  nomination.  The  Senator  has 
raised  the  question  which  appears  on 
this  particular  page,  and  I  happened  to 
hear  this  particular  remark  on  televi- 
sion the  night  after  it  was  made. 

I  think  I  know  what  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  stands  for,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  thinks  he  knows  what  It 
stands  for.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  a  secret 
organization.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    It  is  true, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Therefore,  would  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  be  honest 
and  fair  about  this,  since  I  think  the 
Senator  is  pinning  his  main  argimient 
on  this  matter,  be  willing  to  swear  what 
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the  beliefs  and  precepts  of  the  Klan  are? 
I  presume,  as  I  have  known  of  it  for  all 
my  life,  that  the  Klan  is  Euiti-Negro.  I 
have  known  of  Instances  when  It  has 
been  referred  to  ma  being  anti -Jewish. 
I  have  heard.  In  more  remote  connec- 
tions, that  It  is  anti-Catholic. 

I  should  like  to  Mk  my  colleague  from 
New  York,  being  honest  about  it.  wheth- 
er he  would  be  willing  to  take  the  wit- 
nes.i  ;;tand  and  swear  that  he  knows 
what  the  Klan  stands  for.  If  Mr.  Meri- 
wether i.-  not  a  member  of  the  Klan.  he 
may  be  in  no  better  position  to  take  the 
stand  and  swear  what  the  Klan  stands 
for  than  I  would  be  or  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Well.  I  think  we  do  not 
have  to  improvise  or  extrapolate,  as  we 
said  in  the  Army,  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  The  Senator  can 
read  the  letter  of  Robert  Shelton  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  News,  which  appears  on 
p)ai,'es  28  and  29  of  the  hearini,'s  I  will 
not  demean  the  Senate  by  readint:  it 
Into  the  Recohd.  The  letter  is  directed 
to  the  editor  of  the  News.  It  starts  off 
with  the  words: 

QulzUng  An  editor  In  the  Souili  *ho  be- 
trays t.^e  A/hlte  man  by  promising  appetuse- 
men:  for  mongrellzation. 

Then  follows  the  text  of  the  le tttr  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  pretty  pood  char- 
acteruation  of  what  most  people  under- 
stand to  be  the  general  views  of  the 
Klaiv 

Mr.  Shelton  ends  up  the  letter  by 
saying:  "I'm  proud  of  the  U.S.  Klans.  ' 

The  la-st  paragraph  reads: 

Rrgardloss  of  what  you  wTlte  or  yoiir  111 
talk.  iTn  proud  of  the  US  Klan^  Nn.  our 
sign  will  r.  >t  come  down. 

Mr.  AIXOTT.  I  have  not  read  this 
particular  letter,  because  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  record  com- 
pletely; but  I  wondered,  at  tlie  time  I 
heard  it  reproduced  on  television,  and 
I  wonder  now.  why  someone  at  the  hear- 
ing did  not  pin  down  this  particular 
question.  I  think  I  know,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  thinks  he  knows, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Yurk  knows 
I  have  no  mure  tolerance  for  these  things 
than  he  does.  What  I  wonder  about  is 
wlietiier  the  question  was  answered.  I 
do  not  know;  I  have  not  examined  tlie 
constitution  or  bylaws  of  tlie  organiza- 
tion, but  I  wondered  why  the  question 
was  not  pinned  down  so  we  could  have 
an  ai^swer  as  to  whether  iic  was  talking 
in  generalization  or  specifically  If  he 
was  talking  specifically.  I  would  say  the 
answer  was  honest.  If  he  was  Li'.kmg  in 
generalization,  I  would  say  his  answer 
was  dishonest. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  The  answer  has  to  be 
taken  in  the  context  in  which  it  was 
given,  the  Tu.scaloosa  News  editorial  hav- 
inti  t;one  In  the  Rxcoro.  as  well  as  the 
Shelton  letter,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  hot  issue  in  the  campaign.  I  am  not 
basur,'  my  question  on  any  specificity  as 
to  what  the  Klan  stands  for;  but  the 
question  of  the  Klan  was  In  issue.  It 
wa.s  an  important  issue.  He  was  In  con- 
siderable diflQculty  in  association  with  a 
man  who  was  a  high  ofBclal  of  the  Klan. 
When  he  is  finally  faced  with  ccnflrma- 


tion  in  1961  for  a  high  position,  the  best 
he  can  do  is  say  he  does  not  know.  Ap- 
parently he  made  no  inquiry.  He  would 
not  listen.  It  seems  to  me  that  question 
goes  to  hus  qualifications  for  an  im{>or- 
tant  job.  Perhaps  he  is  fit  to  be  an  of- 
ficial of  a  company,  or  anything  eLse  he 
might  do  to  make  a  living,  but  if  he  did 
not  make  mquu-y  a.s  a  result  of  that  kind 
of  letter.  I  think  he  is  not  qualified  for 
this  .sensitive  job.  That  is  the  basis  of 
my  argument. 

So  I  think,  with  the  liaiitatiun  which 
I  apply  to  the  uiih/ation  of  these  facts 
in  terms  of  proof,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
nie  to  go  further  than  tliat.  on  the  basis 
that  he  was  known  t-o  be  so  insensitive  Ui 
this  type  of  consideration  a.s  to  be  un- 
aware; and  I  say  he  is  unquali!ied  for 
this  particular  job  on  that  one  question 
of  insensitivity. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Perhaps  we  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  speak  more 
frankly  than  do  tho.se  in  tiie  Ea.^t.  To 
be  rather  bUmt  about  it,  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  really  saying  is  that  the  nominee 
is  so  in.sensitive  or  so  lacking  ;n  tieneral 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  quidified.  or 
that  he  is  purpo.sely  misrepresenting  his 
real  position  and  his  real  thoughts  on 
the  matter     I>,  that  correct? 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  would  say  the  nominee 
is  a  very  competent  lawyer  No  lawyer 
would  make  the  latter  assertion  if  he 
did  not  have  to,  and  therefore  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  rest  my  ca.so  nn  it 

M;  ALLOTT  I.  mystli.  am  a  lawyer, 
as  the  Senator  knows 

Mr.  JAVITS    Yes,  I  know. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  think  one  would  have 
to  draw  one  of  two  conclu.sion.s  in  this 
instance,  and  it  depends  nn  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  particular  answer  which 
ha.s  bothered  me  If  one  puts  one  in- 
terpretation on  it  in  the  strict  serLse.  the 
nominee  could  have  answered  with  per- 
fect honesty.  If  one  takes  it  in  the 
broader  sense,  I  do  not  think  one  could 
help  arriving  at  another  concliLslon. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Senator  a  Uttle  parallel  inter>\stin'4ly 
enough,  when  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire]  was  examining 
the  witness,  he  examined  him  on  pre- 
cisely tills  subject.  I  rt  fer  my  col- 
league to  that,  because  I  think  it  may  be 
Intel  est  inir  to  him 

Mr.  ALI-OTT  Will  the  Senator  plca.se 
state  the  pa^'c' 

Mr  JAVIT.<^  It  appoarb  be:;inninK  at 
the  bottom  of  page  45,  and  is  as  follows: 

.Sfnafi)r  PRi.xMiRr  H.-ive  you  evfr  pub- 
licly cli.sownt-d  ir  dei.  uiicwl  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  ' 

Mr     MtniwETHrR    No.    sir 

oiii-i'-xr    pR'-x.MiRE    Publicly? 

Mr     MtKiWLTHER    No.    sir 

Senator  1*roxmire  Have  ycu  evpr  m.ide  a 
st.ttenieu',  which  h.is  been  published  In  the 
Alabama  paper  or  uuy  other  paper  crltlciil 
of  the   Ku  K:ux  Klan' 

Mr  Meriwctmcx  I  do  Dot  icnow  I  do  nut 
believe  so. 

Sen.itor  Pboxw>e  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama clrcul.ited  ..t  the  bf-glnning  of  your 
appearance  hore  an  editorial  from  the 
Montgomery  Advertl.ser  \ii  hen  It  w:i.-t  sup- 
porting your  position  The  hvst  p.iragraph 
Is  very  brief  and  I  would  like  to  read  it  and 
ask  If  this  reflects  your  views 

'Probably  the  President  a  Investigators  re- 
ported the  Patter.son  connection  with  the 
Klan  In  the  1958  campaign      It  was  the  Ad- 


vertiser that  yanked  Ihut  h(X>d  off  Patterson's 
head,  but  never  did  we  suggest  more  than 
c.irnpiilgn  expediency  on  his  part.  Patter- 
s<jn  doesn't  care  a  hoot  about  the  dumb 
Kluxers,  he  Just  used  them  in  tlie  campaign 
t\a  most  other  politicians  would  have,  then 
turned  his  back  on  them." 

Is  that  correcf 

Mr  MuiiWETHF.R.  That  »:i8  a  Uttle  rough 
I  .Tui!  tha* ,  yes,  Si.- 

•Scn.itor  Proxmirt    It  this  your  view"? 

Mr  MKRiWfTHrn  No.  sir  I  never  brought 
nnjbod;.  r,.  .m'  t'j  Us  I  never  dLscirded  any- 
body I  .i.sk'Ml  for  votes  where  I  could  find 
them 

.  iTiator  Proxmire.  You  asked  for  votes 
where  yoti  could  find  them  and  you  would 
accept  the  votes  of  anybcKly  regardless  uf 
their  views'" 

?vl.'    MsRiAFTHEK    Yes    sir 

Seii.itur  PH'Xmtre  .Supposing  they  were 
ni'-mbers  of  the  Communist  Party  Would 
yuu  accept   their  supporf 

Mr  MmiwETHiR  I  never  thought  of  ir 
That  is  tlie  first  time  I  ever  thought  of  tha* 
I  would  prefer  not  to  have  a  Communis t 
support   me 

.^eri.itur  Proxmire  I  .{now  ynu  {)refer.  but 
wi  u'.d  ;, ou  rcpudi.ite  it,  publicly  repudiate 
!•  ■■ 

M.--    MrniwETHrR    I  have 

Sfnit'>r    Proxmire    You    have"' 

Mr    MFKiAiTiifR    Ye.";,  sir 

pinntor  Proxmire  Yo\i  hnve  nrver  repudi- 
ated the  Fu:>p<irt  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or 
any  of  tlielr  supp  >rter-'' 

M.-  Mi-.RiwiTHER  No.  nor  h.'»\e  I  of  the 
I'  !■  'fid  {wi ,p;e.  sir 

Senator  Prixmire  Y  \i  would  repudiate 
the  support  of  a  Communl.st? 

M.'  .MfRi  .vf  :nf B  I  feel  that  I  would;  ye.« 
K.r 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  tliat 
Is  whLit  I  a:n  talking  about.  This  Is 
an  evaluation  in  terms  of  what  is  Mr. 
Meriwether's  outlook  as  he  now  comes 
to  us  to  take  this  job  His  outlook  is 
that  he  cannot  equate  the  support  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with  support  of  a 
Cuiumunist.  He  is  very  clear  on  the 
latter,  but  certainly,  to  say  the  least 
and  to  be  the  mast  charitable,  he  is  ex- 
tit-nvly  fu/./y  as  to  the  former. 

It  sf  ems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  such 
a  man  is  not  ready  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  to  .serve  in  a  high  policy 
job  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Uniftxl  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude upon  the  question  of  the  lack  of 
qualification  for  the  job  based  on  busl- 
nes.s  experience.  I  think  this  will  not 
require  too  much  argument. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  pai>;e  49  of 
the  record  of  hearings,  where  they  will 
find  a  reference  to  the  job  which  this 
witness  now  occupies,  his  position  in 
the  Stat/^  as  finance  director,  which  he 
has  held  since  1959.  As  tlie  Senator 
from  Oregon  Mis.  Neuefrcf.r  1  brought 
out,  the  job  pays  $10,000  a  year. 

I  a.sk  Senators  to  read  the  excellent 
cro.ss-examination  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (  Mrs  Neuberger]  on  the  question 
of  what  the  nominee  knew  about  the 
Bank  and  what  it  did.  The  Senators 
can  see  for  themselves 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger)  may  think  it 
proper  to  .speak  on  the  subject  herself, 
to  show  precisely  what  the  nominee 
knew  about  the  Bank,  about  the  implica- 
tions of  its  work,  about  its  activities  and 
about   Its  position  in  the  world. 
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I  respectfully  submit  what  has  hap- 
pened is  that  we  have  been  asked  to 
confirm  the  nomination  to  a  high  and 
important  Government  post,  which  is 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  of  a 
man  who  was  catapulted  from  an  at- 
mosphere completely  different  from  the 
one  m  which  he  would  be  engaged  In 
alnu;st  every  way.  a  man  who  does  not 
begin  to  comprehend  the  orientation  of 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  sensitive  area  which  deals  with 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  people  of  the 
wov'.d  whose  skins  are  yellow,  black,  or 
brown. 

We  are  asked  to  run  a  risk  when  that 
man  speaks.  If  his  words  do  not  get  the 
headlines  in  America  they  will  certainly 
get  the  headlines  in  Africa,  or  in  Asia,  or 
in  Latin  America;  and,  if  there  are  not 
headlines  for  what  he  says  now,  surely 
there  will  be  a  thorough  going  over  of 
what  he  has  said  and  done  before,  I  can 
assure  the  Senate. 

The  question  we  face  Is.  Shall  we  do 
this  with  our  eyes  wide  open? 

I  think  this  illustrates  the  grave  dan- 
ger of  simply  leaping  to  confirm  any 
nomination  which  the  President  sends 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  because 
this  is  a  sort  of  honeymoon  period  after 
the  presidential  election  when  we  feel  in- 
clined to  say.  "We  want  to  go  along 
with  what  you  would  like  to  do,  so  that 
you  will  have  a  good  chance,  or  the  best 
chance,  to  go  a  good  Job." 

I  think  this  particular  request  by  the 
President  Is  an  unf ortimate  one.  I  think 
he  was  badly  advised  to  make  it.  I  wish 
he  had  not  sent  us  the  name  of  this  nom- 
inee. I  deeply  feel  we  have  to  give  the 
nomination  the  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  which  we  are  giving  it.  I 
deeply  feel  that  the  public  will  bear  with 
us.  as  indeed  It  should,  notwithstanding 
the  honeymoon  period,  as  we  examine 
the  qualifications  of  thLs  nominee. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  may  be  a  fine 
family  man,  a  good  father,  considered  to 
be  a  good  man  in  his  State,  with  a  lot  of 
friends;  and  yet.  when  it  comes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  a  question  of  a  man  sit- 
ting in  a  Job  critically  Important  to  the 
public  Interest,  which  requires  Senate 
confirmation,  he  may  not  be  the  right 
man. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  say  again,  I 
wish  the  President  had  brought  Mr. 
Meriwether  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
had  put  him  to  work  in  some  agency  to 
learn  a  few  things  about  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States — the  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  less  developed  areas  of  the 
world  and  with  respect  to  people  who 
have  colored  pigmentation  in  their  skins. 
Then  we  could  consider  what  the  man 
says,  what  he  does,  what  were  his  ante- 
cedents, what  was  his  philosophy  as  to 
the  carryinp  out  of  his  job  and  the  ix)si- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  the  world. 

Then.  2  or  3  years  after  that,  when 
the  man  had  gone  through  the  orienta- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  somewhere 
else  in  our  country,  or  somewhere  else 
in  the  world,  perhaps  he  would  be  ready 
and  perhaps  he  would  be  qualified. 

I  am  not  given  to  saying  that  a  man 
is  forever  marked.  Not  at  all.  He 
might  be  ready  and  he  might  be  quail- 
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fled  for  this  or  for  some  other  Job  in 
such  circumstances. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  upon  the 
record  we  have,  based  upon  the  job,  this 
puticular  nominee  Is  not  qualified,  and 
therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
commit the  nomination  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  in 
the  committee  to  report  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Meriwether  in  order  that  the 
Senate  could  examine  into  the  hearings, 
appraise  the  testimony.  Judge  the  quali- 
fications of  this  nominee,  and  then  work 
its  will.  I  felt  a  nomination  of  this 
importance  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  and  should  not  be  bottled  up  in 
the  committee. 

I  have  made  my  ovm  review  of  the 
testimony  and  of  the  experience  and 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Meriwether.  I  con- 
clude that  the  nomination  lacks  merit, 
and  I  must  vote  against  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
vote  against  the  nomination  of  Charles 
M.  Meriwether  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

Patronage  is  recognized  as  one  legit- 
imate means  of  building  and  keeping 
together  such  a  political  organization. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  party  and  the 
person  controlling  the  patronage  must 
be  careful  in  its  use.  The  individuals 
who  are  to  be  honored  by  the  system 
must  be  qualified  and  their  appointment 
must  be  considered  not  only  in  a  domes- 
tic political  light  but  also  as  to  what  ef- 
fect appointment  will  have  on  our  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  as  well. 
Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  qualifications 
of  the  individual  must  be  weighed  care- 
fully and  the  effect  of  the  aPF>ointment 
elsewhere  must  be  scrutinized  with  care. 

BANK    AKD    BOARD    FTTNCTIONS 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  author- 
ized in  1934  as  a  banking  corporation  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  was  made  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  Government  in 
1945.  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $1  billion  and  may  bor- 
row from  the  U.S.  Treasury  on  its  own 
obligations  up  to  not  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion outstanding  at  any  one  time.  The 
purpose  of  the  Bank  is  to  aid  in  financing 
and  to  facilitate  exports  and  imports 
and  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
territories  or  insular  possessions  and 
any  foreign  country  or  the  agencies  or 
nationals  thereof.  The  Bank  supple- 
ments and  does  not  compete  with  pri- 
vate capital  and  its  loans  should  gener- 
ally be  for  specific  purposes  and  offer 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  know,  I 
have  long  shown  an  interest  in  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Only  last  year  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  made  a  trip  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  study  on  foreign  com- 
merce. I  visited  countries  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Africa  and  found  that  there  were 
formidable  obstacles  to  any  large-scale 
expansion  of  American  exports.  There 
is  a  lack  of  hard  cunency  reserves  or 


purchasing  power  in  many  of  these  na- 
tions and  the  competition  in  the  field 
of  machinery  and  manufactured  goods 
from  other  countries  such  as  Japan  and 
Germany  are  great. 

Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  the 
way  the  Bank  is  run  can  do  much  to 
meet  this  increased  competition  and  the 
problems  of  development  as  related  to 
trade. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  from  time  to 
time  have  to  pass  on  the  granting  of 
credit  to  foreign  businesses  so  that  they 
might  purchase  American  goods.  It 
would  seem  that  in  some  cases  the 
Board  members  would  have  to  person- 
ally negotiate  with  foreign  nationals  on 
particular  guarantee  or  credit  requests. 
If  my  assumptions  are  correct,  then  the 
Board  member,  in  this  day  and  age  when 
foreign  commerce  is  so  vital  a  part  of  our 
whole  economy,  should  have  the  qualifi- 
cations and  the  background  to  enable 
him  carefully  to  weigh  the  applications 
in  the  light  of  economic  and  financial 
considerations  and  the  effect  it  will  have 
on  our  fiscal  soundness. 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  Constitution 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  apE>oint  certain  officers 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  always  felt  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  develop  his  program, 
should  be  able  to  name  to  particular 
positions  those  in  whom  he  has  faith. 
But  this  courtesy  which  I  would  extend 
to  the  President  is  not  a  substitute  for 
my  obligation  to  protect  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent. 

It  was  a  Senator  from  the  great  State 
of  Louisiana — Edward  Livingston — who 
in  1831  was  one  of  the  first  to  question 
an  appointment  submitted  by  a  Presi- 
dent— Andrew  Jackson. 

And,  so,  through  the  years  the  Senate 
has  performed  its  function  granted  by 
this  section  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  weekend, 
I  have  studied  carefully  the  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Meriwether.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that,  with  all  re- 
spect to  him,  he  does  not  have  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  appointment 
to  such  an  important  office.  His  bio- 
graphical sketch  reveals  only  2  years  of 
experience  in  the  field  of  finance.  The 
hearings  reveal  only  a  very  general 
understanding  of  the  fim^ctions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

This  is  no  time  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce area  of  our  economic  development 
for  on-the-job  training.  The  Board 
needs  men  versed  in  banking,  credit, 
and  finance  fields.  If  this  country  is  to 
move  ahead,  if  this  is  the  time  of  oppor- 
tunity, if  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  if  this  is  a  time  for  greatness,  we 
most  certainly  need  a  steady  qualified 
hand  in  each  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  subscribed 
to  the  theoi-y  of  "guilt  by  association." 
In  my  study  of  the  hearings  I  found  no 
legal  proof  of  Mr.  Meriwether  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  charges  which  have 
been  leveled  against  him,  but  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  answers  to  some  of  the 
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questiona.  In  one  case  Mr.  Meriwether 
said,  "If  a  Irlangman  wanted  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  whom  I  was  working  for.  I 
would  welcome  hla  Tote."  In  another 
case  Mr.  Meriwether  said.  "I  asked  for 
votes  where  I  could  find  them."  In 
answer  to  a  questlm  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psozmixx]  whether  he 
would  accept  the  votes  of  any  people 
regardless  of  their  views,  he  answered. 
"Yes.  sir." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  as  elec- 
tive oflDcers  we  do  not  have  control  over 
the  voting  habits  of  the  people ;  but.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  hardly  venture  to  say 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  would 
"welcome"  a  klansman  vote  or  ask  for 
a  vote  where  we  could  find  it — simply  for 
the  sake  of  a  vote.  This  Is  a  rather 
cynical  attitude,  as  expressed  by  this 
nominee.  And  in  answer  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  he  would  accept  the  sup- 
port of  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  he  answered.  "I  never  thought  of 
It.  That  Is  the  first  time  I  ever  thought 
of  It."  Mr.  President,  for  one  who  Is 
looked  upon  as  a  political  "pro"  in  his 
adopted  State,  that,  to  me.  is  a  very  naive 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  the  exchange  and  com- 
munication with  foreign  representatives 
must  be  one  of  friendliness  and  under- 
standing, if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
to  our  way  of  life  and  well-being.  The 
appointment  to  an  office  such  as  this  is 
a  privilege  and  not  a  right.  We  must 
set  and  maintain  standards  of  public 
conduct.  Political  considerations  in  and 
of  themselves  are  not  the  only  criteria 
for  public  appointment,  but  qualifica- 
tions and  ability  to  do  the  job  should 
be  all  controlling. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  those  reasons 
that  I  shall  vote  against  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  the  President  should  have  the  wid- 
est discretion  in  the  choice  of  nominees 
for  posts  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  unless  the  nominee  is  manifestly 
lacking  in  character,  or  Incompetent,  or 
Is  lacking  in  loyalty  to  his  country,  or 
is  involved  in  a  conflict  of  interest.  I 
would  vote  to  confirm  his  nomination 
even  though  I  did  not  regard  the  candi- 
date as  the  best  man  for  the  job.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senate's  privilege  to 
"advise  and  consent"  justifies  the  ex- 
ercise of  veto  pKjwer  over  the  President's 
power  of  appointment. 

It  is  by  these  standards  that  I  judged 
all  of  President  Elsenhower's  nomi- 
nees— some  of  whom  I  felt  were  rather 
unfairly  treated  in  the  Senate — and  it 
is  by  these  same  standards  that  I  in- 
tend to  judge  President  Kennedys 
nominees. 

I  have  examined  the  hearings  involv- 
ing Mr.  Meriwether  very  carefully,  and 
I  have  weighed  his  testimony  against 
the  standards  which  I  believe  must  be 
controlling.  In  this  evaluation  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  nominee  the  benefit 
of  every  doubt  and  to  find  some  way 
in  which  I  could  justify  to  myself  a  vote 
in  favor  of  President  Kennedy's  selec- 
tion. Reluctantly,  but  firmly,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to    approve    Charles   Meriwether's    ap- 


pointment— a  mistake  which  President 
Kennedy,  himself,  would  regret  as  much 
as  anyone. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conflict  of  interest 
between  Mr.  Meriwether's  past  record 
and  philosophy  and  his  duties  on  the 
Export-Import  Board,  would  be  even 
more  basic  than  any  conflict  which 
could  arise  out  of  financial  Involvements 
such  as  usually  concern  us.  Mr.  Meri- 
wether IS  a  segregationist  who  in  his 
political  campaigns  has  accepted  the 
support  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  his 
position  as  a  director  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  approve  loans  for  projects  in  Africa, 
in  the  Far  East,  and  in  South  America 
in  places  where  Negroes  and  other  non- 
whites  are  in  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Meriwether  professes  no 
hostility  toward  Negroes — but  he  has  a 
philosophical  attachment  to  views  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  repre- 
sentatives in  these  areas  of  the  world 
to  approach  him  with  confidence  or 
faith,  or  on  any  basis  of  mutual  and 
sympathetic  understanding. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  he 
would  put  the  whole  Bank  on  the  spot 
and  jeopardize  its  vital  work  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
which  need  its  assistance  most.  He 
might  respond  to  this  awkward  situa- 
tion by  leaning  over  .so  far  backward 
as  to  make  unwise  and  improvident  de- 
cisions. Or,  he  might  create  such  an 
atmosphere  of  ten.sion  and  hostility  that 
no  good  could  come  of  any  loan  nego- 
tiations. In  either  case,  it  is  simply 
impossible  for  a  man  of  his  background 
and  beliefs  to  approach  this  assignment 
with  the  kind  of  objectivity  which  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  best  interests 
of  America  and  promote  the  objectives 
of  the  Bank. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  impact  either 
on  the  people  of  this  country  or  on  the 
world  which  would  arise  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  man  holding  the  views  of 
Mr.  Meriwether  to  a  post  of  this  nature. 
There  is  a  struggle  In  our  land  between 
those  who  are  fighting  for  adherence  to 
the  law  and  those  who  are  defying  the 
mandate  of  our  Highest  Court  Will  we 
be  advancing  the  cause  of  law  and  order 
by  appointing  an  avowed  segregationist 
to  this  high  position — or  will  we  simply 
be  giving  ammunition  to  the  Communists 
and  other  subversives  who  will  use  this 
Incident  to  embarrass  us  throughout  the 
globe?  I  believe  that  we  would  be  doing 
a  great  disservice  to  our  country  and  to 
its  position  in  the  world  by  allowing  this 
appointment  to  be  confirmed 

Perhaps  some  of  the  dangers  could  be 
risked  if  Mr,  Meriwether  offered  other 
unique  qualifications  for  this  po.st  The 
truth  is.  as  the  hearmgs  make  clear,  that 
he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  prob- 
lems of  international  finance  or  trade. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  endorse- 
ment would  be  utterly  inexplicable. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  con- 
firmation of  Mr  Meriwether's  nomina- 
tion. 

I  trust  that  some  other  place  may  be 
found  for  Mr.  Meriwether. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  s^^reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits] 


to  recommit  the  nomination  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse]  wished  to  speak.  I 
think  I  should  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  yield.  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  present 
in  the  Chamber. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  wondered  about  the 
time  arrangement.  The  motion  to  re- 
commit is  pending,  I  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  ri  commit  is  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
di.stinfjuished  Senator  from  Oregon  how 
long  he  expects  to  take  to  discuss  the 
motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Not  very  long. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Then  it  is  possible 
that  within  the  next  30  minutes  there 
could  be  a  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  know  If  other 
Senators  will  wi.sh  to  talk  after  I  finish, 
but  I  should  think  we  might  have  a 
vole  within  the  next  hour. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
advised  as  to  who  wishes  to  talk. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  not.  either. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  assuming, 
with  respect  to  the  pending  motion,  that 
after  the  Senator  from  New  York  fin- 
ished probably  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  discuss  the  motion.  Then  I 
presume  there  will  be  other  discussion 
afterwards 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  only  Senator  who  in- 
tends to  speak  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit IS  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
I  ix'lieve. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  am  not  sure  that  is 
correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  know  of  no  other  Senator 
who  wishes  to  speak  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  couple  of  other  Sen- 
ators mentioned  it  to  me.  They  may 
decide  not  to  speak. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   yield   further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  inquiry  was 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  notifying 
and  alerting  Senators,  some  of  whom 
are  away  from  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
no  pleasure  that  I  proceed  to  discu.ss  this 
nomination.  I  would  give  almost  every- 
thing, to  use  a  colloquialism,  If  this  dis- 
cussion could  have  been  avoided  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  still  hope  that 
much  of  it  can  be  avoided  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  until  after  the  committee 
gives  further  consideration  to  the  nom- 
ination. 

I  am  going  on  my  17th  year  in  the 
Senate.      Many     confirmation     debates 


have  occurred  in  that  time.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  debate  in  those  17  years 
in  which  I  felt  It  was  more  important 
that  a  committee  give  further  consid- 
eration to  a  nomination  than  this  one. 
The  nomination  comes  to  us  without  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee,  in  that 
not  a  majority  voted  for  the  nomination. 
It  comes  to  us  with  flve  voting  for  the 
nomination,  four  voting  against  it,  and 
the  others  apparently  not  voting.  In 
my  Judgment,  that  raises  a  rather  im- 
portant procedural  question  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  this  afternoon.  When 
we  have  a  nomination  as  important  as 
this  one.  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
a  much  more  detailed  record  than  this 
one.  and  we  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

It  is  also  true  that  opposition  to  this 
nomination  is  of  rather  late  date.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  new  administration 
there  are  many,  many  nominations. 
There  is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor  who 
has  not  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  since 
the  Kennedy  admimstration  came  into 
office  dealmg  with  problems  of  appoint- 
ments of  people  from  his  own  State  or 
her  own  State.  We  have  been  literally 
bombarded  with  requests  for  recommen- 
dations for  this  job  or  that  Job.  We 
have  been  so  taken  up  with  appointment 
questions,  as  well  as  our  other  Senate 
duties,  that  in  my  judgment  Senators 
have  not  had  the  time  to  give  the  study 
and  attention  to  a  good  many  nomina- 
tions that  have  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  truth  were  known. 
only  a  small  minority  of  Senators  have 
read  the  hearings  on  Meriwether.  The 
nomination  has  not  been  before  us  very 
long.  Senators  have  had  many,  many 
other  things  to  do.  Those  of  us  who 
have  developed  a  great  concern  about 
this  nomination  have  studied  the  record. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  nomination 
were  sent  back  to  committee,  and  Sen- 
ators took  the  time  to  consider  the  con- 
tents of  the  record  the  committee  has 
already  made,  which  has  been  so  ably 
discussed  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts],  and  took 
the  time  to  present  to  the  committee, 
as  I  think  many  of  us  should,  informa- 
tion which  we  have  gathered  since  the 
committee  hearings,  the  result  of  the 
vote  on  the  nomination  would  probably 
be  very  much  different  from  what  it 
would  be  If  we  went  to  a  vote  this  after- 
noon. 

It  is  in  fairness  to  the  President  that 
this  nomination  should  go  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration.  In 
view  of  the  objections  that  will  be  raised 
to  this  nominee,  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
tee owes  it  to  the  President  to  call  wit- 
nesses before  it  to  testify  on  those 
objections  and  criticisms.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  committee.  I  seek  to  cast 
no  reflection  on  the  committee.  I  simply 
say  that  in  my  judgment  the  new  condi- 
tions which  have  arisen  since  the  com- 
mittee hearing  justify  sending  it  back 
to  the  committee;  and  sending  it  back 
to  the  committee  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  committee. 

We  really  have  no  committee  report; 
we  do  not  actually  get  written  reports 


on  most  nominations,  but  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  vote  on  the  nomination, 
from  who  is  for  and  who  is  against  it 
or.  In  this  instance,  who  had  not  voted. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  associate 
myself  with  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  in  that  if  one  should 
consider  the  transcript  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  read  it  from  its  four  cor- 
ners, most  people  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  nominee  does  not 
have  the  competency,  the  background, 
the  experience,  and  the  special  quali- 
fications a  nominee  ought  to  have  in 
order  to  represent  the  interests  of  this 
country  on  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

That  is  the  burden  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
he  presented  it  in  a  masterful  fashion, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it.  He  is  quite 
right.  President  Kennedy  throughout 
his  campaign  promised — pledged — to  the 
American  people  that  he  was  going  to 
fill  the  responsible  positions  of  Govern- 
ment with  highly  qualified  and  compe- 
tent people.  He  has  not  kept  his  pledge 
in  this  instance. 

It  does  not  make  me  happy  to  say 
that,  because  he  is  my  President,  and 
I  Intend,  as  I  told  him  in  a  letter  yester- 
day, to  give  him  every  support  that  I  can 
in  making  his  administration  a  success. 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  support  him  99.9 
percent  of  the  time,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port him  when  he  makes  a  mistake  like 
this. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
used  to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  knows  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  America's  foreign  relations. 
Yet  he  nominates  a  man  for  a  position 
In  the  Export-Import  Bank  who,  in  my 
Judgment,  from  the  standpoint  of  back- 
ground and  experience  and  professional 
knowledge,  simply  does  not  qualify  for 
the  Job.  This  is  a  nomination  of  gross 
incompetency. 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  past  con- 
troversies in  the  Senate,  starting  back 
in  1945.  I  have  held  consistently  and 
firmly  to  the  four  historical  criteria  that 
legal  scholars  agree  should  be  applied 
under  the  advise  and  consent  clause  of 
the  Constitution.    They  are  very  simple. 

First,  the  character  of  the  nominee. 
Not  that  he  is  a  perfect  man,  because 
such  a  man  has  never  lived,  but  that  a 
Senator,  in  keeping  with  his  oath,  may 
vote  to  confirm  him.  A  Senator  takes 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  In- 
cidentally, that  is  the  same  oath  the 
President  takes.  A  Senator  is  obligated 
under  the  advise  and  consent  clause  of 
the  Constitution  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. A  Senator  must  satisfy  himself 
that  the  nominee  does  not  possess  such 
defects  of  character  as  to  raise  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  he  can  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  keeping  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

If  necessary,  at  a  later  time  I  shall 
discuss  that  criterion  in  relation  to  the 
nomination.  I  only  wish  to  say  at  this 
time  that  in  my  judgment  the  nominee 
does  not  possess  the  qualifications  which 
qualify  him  under  the  character  test, 
and  that  he  should  be  turned  down  on 
that  criterion. 


Second,  a  Senator  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  nominee  is  loyal  to  our  form  of 
government.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the 
record  which  raises  any  question  as  to 
the  patriotic  loyalty  of  the  nominee.  So 
he  qualifies  on  that  ground. 

Third,  conflict  of  interest.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that,  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
economic  background  and  his  connec- 
tions and  his  associations,  he  does  not 
suffer  from  a  conflict  of  interest.  That 
does  not  mean  only  financial  interest,  of 
course.  In  my  present  judgment,  he  does 
not  suffer  from  such  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est as  would  disqualify  him  from  holding 
the  position,  though,  on  that  criterion, 
I  believe  the  committee  should  make  fur- 
ther investigation. 

Fourth,  competence.  Each  Senator 
must  satisfy  himself,  after  a  study  of  the 
record,  that  the  nominee  possesses  such 
qualifications  of  competence  and  ability 
as  to  maice  it  possible  for  him  to  serve 
his  country  in  this  particular  position 
in  a  satisfactory  msuiner.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  nominee  fails  to  meet  this  test, 
and  he  should  not  be  confirmed,  because 
of  an  obvious  lack  of  comF>etence. 

The  Export- Import  Bank,  by  the  very 
nature  of  its  functions,  in  my  Judgment, 
calls  for  the  appomtment  so  far  as  basic 
qualifications  are  concerned,  of  a  person 
who  has  knowledge  of  banking,  knowl- 
edge of  international  trade,  knowledge 
of  the  foreign  affairs  problems  of  our 
country,  knowledge  of  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world,  and  professional 
know'ledge  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  which  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  consider  investing  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  American  dollars. 
The  nominee  does  not  have  those  quali- 
fications. 

There  may  be  some  other  place  where 
the  President  might  have  assigned  him. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be.  There 
might  be  some  place.  I  would  pass 
judgment  upon  that  in  coimection  with 
such  an  assignment.  However,  for  the 
work  performed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  the  nominee  does  not  have  the 
professional  background  and  knowledge 
and  experience  and  competency  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  of 
any  nominee  from  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  in  view  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  pledge  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  campaign  speech  after  campaign 
speech  that  he  would  select  highly  com.- 
petent  people  as  his  nominees  to  respon- 
sible posts. 

The  fact  that  he  made  a  mistake  on 
this  nommation  is  not  a  serious  mark 
against  him.  Who  among  us  does  not 
make  mistakes?  This  is  a  mistake, 
however,  that  he  can  correct.  This  is 
a  mistake  which  it  is  not  too  late  for  him 
to  remedy. 

I  believe  I  know  President  Kennedy. 
I  have  sat  with  liim  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  my  fellow  Senators  have,  in 
confirmation  controversies.  I  know  the 
high  standard  of  competency  that  he 
has  insisted  upon  in  casting  his  vote  on 
confirmations.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  completely  satisfied  in  my 
mind  that  if  President  Jolm  F.  Kennedy 
were  back  as  a  Senator,  and  a  President 
sent  up  this  nomination  for  this  posi- 
tion, he.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  would  share  my 
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view  that  conflrmation  of  this  nomina- 
tion would  be  a  serious  mistake  and 
would  not  vote  for  it. 

That  is  the  confidence  I  have  in  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  We  need  to  keep  in 
mind  the  pace  that  he  has  had  to  keep 
since  he  has  become  President.  We  need 
to  keep  in  mind  all  the  recommendations 
that  have  flooded  upon  him.  We  need 
to  keep  in  mind  all  the  apix>intments 
he  has  had  to  consider.  A  Presi- 
dent cannot  possibly  give  the  de- 
tailed study  and  investigation  and  con- 
sideration to  each  one  of  the  nomina- 
tions that  we  have  a  constitutional  duty 
to  do  in  the  Senate  when  a  nomination 
is  submitted  to  ns. 

We  all  know  that  In  making  appoint- 
ments very  often  a  President  must  place 
a  great  deal  of  reliance  upon  advisers. 
In  my  opinion,  the  staff  work  in  this  in- 
stance was  very  poorly  done.  I  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  not  given  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
record  of  the  nominee  before  the  nomi- 
nation was  made. 

I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  learn 
that  representations  of  various  forms 
which  were  presented  to  the  President 
caused  him,  In  aU  honesty,  to  think  that 
this  would  be  a  good  nomination.  He 
has  a  duty  as  President,  we  all  know, 
to  make  a  fair  and  reasonable  distribu- 
tion of  appointments  among  the  various 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

We  know  what  a  howl  would  go  up  if 
a  President  made  too  many  appoint- 
ments from  any  given  area  of  the  coun- 
try. We  also  know — and  let  us  be  prac- 
tical about  it  and  talk  about  these  things 
calmly  and  objectively — that  after  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
appointments  should  go  in  part,  at  least, 
to  those  who  were  very  helpful  in  ob- 
taining the  victory,  provided,  of  course, 
that  those  people  are  selected  who  are 
highly  qualified  and  competent  to  do  the 
work  for  which  they  are  being  nom- 
inated. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
this  administration  to  point  out  that 
at  an  early  date  there  was  a  strong  in- 
dication that  Alabama  would  go  for 
Kennedy.  Alabama  was  a  great  asset 
in  that  historic  campaign.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt,  if  we  are  to  be 
frank  about  it,  that  the  early  support  of 
the  Democratic  candidate  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  was  of  considerable 
political  influence  in  many  places 
throughout  the  Nation.  North  as  well  as 
South. 

I  hope  it  is  tactful  to  say  that  no  one 
was  siirprlsed  to  see  an  appointment  or 
two  go  to  Alabama.  Such  appointments 
should  go  to  Alabama,  but  I  think  they 
ought  to  go  to  qualified  persons  from 
Alabama.  [>er8ons  competent  to  perform 
the  Jobs  for  which  they  were  nomi- 
nated. In  this  appointment  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  bad  slip,  because  he  did 
not  appoint,  in  my  Judgment,  a  quali- 
fied, competent  person. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate  with  much  attention.  Con- 
siderable evidence  has  been  presented 


to  the  effect  that  this  Is  an  unfortunate 
nomination  at  this  time  for  this  post. 
It  involves  foreign  relations,  which  are 
so  important.  It  involves  the  new  na- 
tions on  the  turbulent  continent  of 
Africa,  and  the  nations  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica for  which  loans  will  be  requested. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  think  that  a  motion 
to  recommit  should  necessarily  be  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  or 
whether  it  could  not  be  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  get  the 
opinion  of  that  group  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  this  nomination  at  tins  tune. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  appropri- 
ate or  possible,  but  I  rai.se  the  point  as 
a  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suppose  the  Senate 
could  always,  by  motion,  refer  a  nomi- 
nation to  any  committee  it  wished,  but 
I  would  be  the  first  to  insi.st  that  thi.s 
nomination  go  back  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  have 
complete  confidence  m  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  once  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  have  all  the  facts 
which  can  be  made  available  to  them 
m  regard  to  the  nomination 

If  the  nomination  goes  back  to  the 
Committee  on  Baniung  and  Currency,  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  some  of 
us  who  are  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation.s  testify  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  a  position 
on  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
qualifications  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
of  the  nominee 

It  would  be  most  desirable  to  empha- 
size the  foreign  pohcy  Importance  of 
this  particular  assignment,  in  regard  to 
which  I  think  this  nominee  is  unquali- 
fied. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Particularly  m  view 
of  the  importance  of  Latin  America  to 
our  foreign  relations  with  which  the 
administration  is  so  greatly  concerned 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  have  consider- 
able to  say  about  that  phase  if  we  get 
into  the  substance  of  the  debate  on  thi.s 
nomination. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me. 
to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska'' 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes;  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  expressed  great  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  nommee  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  but  when  the 
President  nominated  a  distinguished  Jew 
from  New  York  to  run  the  whole  show. 
to  be  President  of  the  Bank,  we  did  not 
hear  the  Senator  from  Alaska  say  that 
that  nomination  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for 
advice  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  acted  on  it. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  merely  asked  the 
question  because  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  had  mentioned  the 
Importance  of  this  appointment  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  I  thmk  I  under- 
stood the  Senator 

Mr.  GRUENING      Yes 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  In  con- 
nection with  the  qualifications  we  ought 


to  look  for  before  a  nomination  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  confirmed,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  present  members  of  the 
Exi)ort-ImE>ort  Bank,  simply  set  them 
alongside  the  alleged  qualifications  of 
this  nommee,  and  then  ask  the  Senate 
the  simple  question:  Is  Meriwether  even 
in  their  class?  Does  he  even  approach 
them  m  qualifications' 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  sugsested — 
and  I  am  happy  to  conform  to  the  suk- 
gestion — that  because  of  the  large  al- 
tendiince  of  Senators  on  tiie  floor  at 
this  moment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  tu  recommit 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  Is  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Waugh, 
a  Kreat  banker,  a  great  financial  expert, 
a  man  whom  I  have  watched  in  inter- 
national conferences.  Every  American 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  man's  out- 
standing qualifications.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  Mr.  Waugh's  biogra- 
phy, as  printed  In  "Who's  Who."  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

W.iiiKh  .Samuel  Clarlt.  banker  Govern - 
rrifnl  ofllclal.  born  Plattamouth.  Nebr  ,  April 
28.  1890.  8. in  i.f  Sam  and  Flora  (Rawlins) 
W  ,  student.  University  of  Nebraska,  1911-12. 
married  Ruby  Barns.  May  1.  1913  (deceased 
July  1934  1,  married  ad.  Delia  Ladd  Romans. 
April  11  1942  With  First  Trust  Co  ,  Lincoln. 
Nebr  .  1913-  president  director,  1963-  ;  on 
l«»,ivr  Its  A.«.slstant  Secretary  nf  State,  US 
Siute  Department.  1953  55;  President  and 
Chairman  lA  Board.  Export-Import  Bank. 
1955  .     dlrect^)r    Citizens    Bute    Bank. 

Lincoln,  trustee  University  of  Nebraska 
Foundation.  Doane  College,  Cooper;  Founda- 
tion Member.  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion I  pii.st  president,  trust  division*.  Lincoln 
Chaml>er  of  Commerce  (past  president). 
DelU  Upsllon  Republican.  Clubs:  Lincoln 
Country.  University  (Lincoln.  Nebr  ) ;  Chevy 
Chase  (Washington).  Home:  3419  Proap«ct 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington  OtBce:  Ekport- 
Import  Bank,  811  Vermont  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator 
knows,  I  presiune,  that  Mr  Waugh  left 
the  Bank  on  January  20. 

Mr  MORSE.  Yes;  but  I  want  the 
Senate  to  know 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  referring  to  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No;  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know  the  kind  of  man  who  ought  to 
be  selected  for  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  correct: 
Mr  Waugh  left  the  Bank  on  January 
20 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  regard- 
ing the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Waugh. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  asked  that  his 
credentials  be  placed  in  the  Rccord  be- 
cause they  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
President  to  have  called  to  his  attention 
the  kind  of  man  we  ought  to  appoint  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  the  biography  of  Mr.  Lynn  U. 
Siambaugh,  First  Vice  President  and 
Chan-man  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
laphy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
fcECoRD.  as  follows: 

Stanibaugh.  Lynn  Upsbaw  (st&m'baw), 
Iiiuyer  born  Abilene.  Kans.,  July  4,  1890; 
Mm  of  Wlnfleld  Scott  and  Llna  (Upsbaw) 
.stambiiugh:  student.  Fargo  (N.  E>ak.)  Col- 
ifge.  1909-10;  LL  B..  University  of  North 
1913  15;  practiced  law  at  Hazen,  N.  Dak., 
1915  17  at  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  since  191B;  mem- 
ber of  Cupler.  Stambaugh  &  Tenneson;  mem- 
ber of  Board.  Export-Import  Bank,  1945 — , 
now  Vice  President.  Served  with  Food  Ad- 
ministration during  World  War;  national 
lommander.  American  Legion,  1941-42. 
Member.  Fargo  Chamber  of  Commerce  (past 
president);  member  of  American  Bar  Associ- 
Htion.  North  Dakota  Bar  Association,  Cass 
County  Bar  Association  ( past  president) . 
Order  of  Coif.  Sigma  Chi,  Phi  Delta  Phi. 
Republican.  Episcopalian,  Mason.  Hcxne: 
Wodley  Park  Towers  OfBce:  Export-Import 
Bank    of    Washington.   Washington. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  biography 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne  Arey,  as  published  in 
•Who's  Who.- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Arey.  Hawthorne,  lawyer,  banker;  born. 
Omaha.  Nebr.  October  31,  1905;  son  of 
Irving  Hubert  and  Blanche  Howe  (Wid- 
meyer)  Arey;  student.  Orlnnell  (Iowa)  Col- 
lege. 1924-26  University  of  Nebraska,  19a4^- 
27;  LL  B  cum  laude.  Crelghton  University, 
1930:  married  Ruth  Gordon,  August  21, 
1929.  children.  Jane.  Gordon  Hawthorne. 
Admitted  to  Nebraska  bar,  1930;  practiced 
in  Omaha  as  member,  law  firm  of  Ritchie, 
Swenson  &  Arey,  1930-33;  on  legal  staff, 
RFC,  1933  34;  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. 1934-38;  secretary  and  counsel,  Export- 
Impt>rt  Bank  of  Washington,  193&-43;  Vice 
President    and    Assistant    General    Counsel, 

1943  45,  Vice  President  and  General  Counsel, 
1945  47.  executive  Vice  President,  1947-49, 
Director.  Vice  Chairman,  1949-53,  Assistant 
Director.  1953-54.  Director.  1954—.  Adviser, 
U.S.  delegation.  United  Nations  Monetary 
and    Financial    Conference,    Bretton   Woods, 

1944  Member.  Board  of  Trustees,  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  1943-46.  Member, 
Nebriiska  State  Bar  Association,  Delta 
Upsllon  Presbyterian.  Club:  University 
I  Wa-shlngton  )  Home:  4224  Franklin  Street, 
Kenjtngton,  Md  Omce:  Export-Import 
liaiik  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  biography 
of  GeorRe  A  Blowers,  as  published  in 
•Who's  Who." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Blowers,  George  Albert,  banker;  born, 
PmeMlIe  Ky  .  March  6.  1906;  son  of  Albert 
Cortelyou  and  Adelade  (Gardner)  Blowers; 
student  of  Columbia  Military  Academy,  1922- 
24.  BS.  Harvard  University.  1928:  Ph.  D., 
Liberia  College.  1941;  married  Nina  Bog- 
danoflr  December  21.  1934.  With  National 
Ciry  Banks  since  1929;  London.  1929;  Singa- 
pore. 1930;  Tientsin.  1931-32;  Pelplng,  1933; 
.Shanghai.  1934-35;  Hangkow,  1936-37;  gen- 
eral manager.  Bank  of  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
19:8-4.J  Became  governor.  State  Bank  of 
P'ttilopia.  1943.  governor,  Saudi  Arabian 
M  neiary  Agency,  1952 — .  Member.  Board  of 
Di'pctors.  Export-Import  Bank.  1955 .  At- 
tended International  Food  Conference,  1943; 


United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial 
Conference,  Bretton  Woods,  1944;  inau- 
gural meetings.  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  Bank  of  Savannah,  1946;  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  1946;  first  annual  meeting 
of  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Bank. 
Washington,  D.C,  1946;  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
Bank,  London,  1947.  Deputy  director, 
finance  and  trade.  EGA,  Paris,  1948-49;  head, 
United  Nations  mission  on  currency,  bank- 
ing problems  to  Libya,  1950.  Special  adviser. 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Methodist. 
Club:  Harvard  (New  York).  Changed  the 
Liberian  currency  from  pound  sterling  to 
U.S.  dollar;  introduced  new  Ethiopian  cur- 
rency in  place  of  East  African  shillings. 
Home:  2247  47th  Street  NW.,  Washington: 
Office:  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  biography 
of  Walter  Sauer,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  as  published 
in  Who's  Who. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sauer,  Walter  Charles,  lawyer:  born  Jersey 
City,  N.J..  March  5.  1905:  son  of  William  and 
Agnes  (Dillon)  Sauer;  bachelor  of  arts, 
Princeton  University.  1928;  bachelor  of  laws, 
Yale  University,  1931,  Practicing  attorney. 
New  Jersey,  1931-34;  counsel.  RFC  1934-41; 
General  Counsel,  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  since  1947,  now  Vice  President, 
General  Counsel.  Served  as  lieutenant  com- 
mander, USNRM942-45.  Club:  University 
(Washington).  Home:  University  Club.  Of- 
fice: Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
Washington. 

I  have  read  to  the  Senate  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  as  contained  in  the  last  Congres- 
sional Directory  as  of  January  1,  1960, 
and  I  think  it  is  well  that  their  biograph- 
ical sketches  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
the  Senate  has  given  me  permission  to 
have  them  printed.  But  immediately 
following  those  sketches  I  would  like  to 
have  unanimous  consent  that  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  present  sitting 
members  be  printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  present  sitting 
members  be  printed  in  the  Record.  They 
are  President  and  Chairman,  Mr.  Harold 
P.  Linder;  First  'Vice  President  and  'Vice 
Chairman,  Tom  Klllefer;  Directors:  Mr. 
James  S.  Bush,  Mr.  George  A.  Blowers, 
and  Gov.  George  Docking. 

The  nominee  in  this  appointment 
would  take  Mr.  Blowers'  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  showing  their  quali- 
fications, with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Blowers,  whose  biography  appears  above, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi.  Harold  F.  Linder:  Born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  September  13,  1900;  attended  Columbi.% 
University;  1925-33.  helped  organize  and 
eventually  became  president  of  Cornell, 
Linder  &  Co.,  engaged  in  industrial  re- 
organization and  investment  of  funds;  1933- 
38,  partner,  Carl  M.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co,,  in- 
vestment banking  and  brokerage  firm;  1938- 
40,  voluntary  work  in  connection  with  refu- 
gees from  Germany  and  Austria;  1941-44, 
service  In  the  Navy,  lieutenant  commander 
and  commander:  1945-46,  represented  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  London  as  a 


volunteer— relations  with  UNRRA  and  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  on  Refugees; 
1948-55,  president,  General  American  In- 
vestors Co.,  Inc. — a  closed  investment  com- 
pany listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange; 
1951-53,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs;  1955-56,  Board  on  National 
Estimates,  CIA;  1956  to  present  time,  has 
been  engaged  in  personal  Investments  and 
active  participation  In  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions; was  director  of  seven  or  eight  indus- 
trial companies  before  summoned  to  Govern- 
ment service. 


Mr,  Tom  Klllefer:  Born  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif..  January  7,  1917;  1938,  A.B.  in  eco- 
nomics with  honors  from  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; 1946.  LL.B..  Harvard  Law  School;  1947, 
B  C.L .  Oxford  University,  Rhodes  scholar; 
1946.  admitted  to  Cahfornia  bar;  1953,  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  Supreme  Court  of 
United  States,  1954,  admitted  to  District  of 
Columbia  bar;  1951-52,  member  of  staff  of 
U.S.  High  Commission  of  Germany;  1947- 
October  1959;  partner  in  California  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law  firm  of  Llllick,  Geary, 
Wheat,  Adams  &  Charles;  was  an  associate 
until  1956;  1958,  was  a  representative  of 
Maritime  Lav,-  Association  of  United  States  at 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of  the 
Seas  in  Geneva;  1959-August  1960,  executive 
director  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines. 


Mr.  James  S.  Bush:  Born  in  Milwaukee. 
Wis,.  April  11.  1901;  graduate,  Yale  Univer- 
sity. B.A..  1922;  1922-25,  associated  with 
Washburn.  Crosby  Flour  Co.  in  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  1925-34.  investment  banking  business 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  firm  of  Hayden,  Miller  & 
Co,;  1934-46.  managing  partner  of  G.  H. 
Walker  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Investment 
bankers  and  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange;  1942-46.  U.S.  Air  Force,  discharged 
as  lieutenant  colonel;  1947-October  1958,  be- 
came vice  president  and  director  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  the  General  Contract  Corp.,  and 
the  Washington  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co. 


Gov.  George  Docking:  Born  in  Clay 
Center.  Kans  ,  February  23,  1904:  graduate  of 
University  of  Kansas,  A.B.  In  economics, 
1925;  1925-26,  bond  trader.  Fidelity  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  C.  F. 
Childs  &  Co.;  1926-28,  member  of  the  Brown- 
Crummer  Co.,  Topeka.  Kans.;  1928-31,  cash- 
ier, Kansas  Reserve  State  Bank  in  Topeka; 
1931-37.  cashier,  First  National  Bank,  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  1937-42,  vice  president  of  First 
National  Bank,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  1942-59, 
president  of  First  National  Bank.  Lawrence. 
Kans,;  1939  to  date,  treasvirer  and  director  of 
Kansas  Public  Service  Co.;  1957-61,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  believe  this 
nomination  should  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  consideration.  I 
think  I  indicated  very  clearly  my  main 
reasons  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday,  March  6,  which  I  shall 
now  read  to  the  Senate : 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  6.  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  regret  to  advise  you 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  hearings  to  date  on 
the  nomination  of  Charles  Meriwether  for  a 
post  on  the  Export-Import  Bank,  I  cannot 
support  the  nomination  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Just  this  morning  I  have  had  information 
presented  to  me  based  on  allegations  that 
Meriwether  has  a  police  record.  It  Is  also 
alleged  that  he  has  other  serious  defects  In 
character  which  make  it  Impossible  for  him 
to  meet  the  character  teol  vlUcii  Is  one  o( 
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the  historic  criteria  timt  the  Senate  h&s  the 
obltg»tion  to  foUow  under  the  edvice  and 
consent  clause. 

For  instance.  It  is  charged  that  he  at  one 
time  was  an  aleolioac  although  him  friends 
now  claim  that  he  t>  bow  reformed. 

I  am  far  from  eatleAed  that  he  has  cleared 
himself  at  the  charfes  ooncernlng  his  antl- 
SeraUlam.  his  Ku  Khix  Klan  connections, 
and  his  questtonable  biislneee  practices  In 
his  present  AlabaoKa  State  position. 

I  am  sure  I  need  xx>t  tell  you  that  I  deeplf 
rpB^ret  that  I  cannot  supjxsrt  this  noinina- 
t:.in  on  the  basis  of  my  present  knowledge 
of  the  cose.  But  when  we  served  tostether 
in  the  Senate  you  learned  of  my  con  =  . stent 
record  of  scrutinizing  very  carefully  Presi- 
dential nomination*  irrespective  of  any  par- 
tisan consideration. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Bclgar  Hoover  asking  for 
Information  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  files  may  be  able  t.)  disclose 
concerning  this  nocnlnatlon.  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  yery  much  tf  you  would  Instruct 
iti  Hoover  to  maka  available  to  me  and 
others  In  the  Senate  any  Informatl,  n  con- 
tained In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion files  bearing  upon  the  quaUflcatlons  of 
the  nominee. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  allps^ations 
which  raise  serioua  questions  as  to  Meri- 
wether's character  qualifications,  I  am  also 
very  much  concerned  about  the  etTfct  •  f  this 
nomination  on  our  African  relations  and.  f  'r 
that  matter,  on  our  relations  in  Latin 
America  My  experience  at  the  United  Na- 
tions satisfies  me  that  this  nomination  can- 
not po.«lbly  strengthen  our  relations  with 
the  African  delegations  at  the  United  Na- 
tlfns. 

You  may  be  sure.  Mr.  President,  th.^t  It  ts 
with  deep  regret  that  1  shall  optxase  this 
nomination  unless  my  objections  can  be 
answered  In  the  course  of  the  debate  How- 
ever, my  disagreeing  with  you  on  this  Issue 
will  In  no  way  leeaen  my  support  of  you  in 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  99  9  percent  of  the 
time  In  connection  with  the  rest  ui  yjur 
program. 

With  beet  wishee. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.*TNE  MORSK. 

Mr.  President,  also  on  yesterday  I  sent 
to  Mr.  J.  Ed«ar  Hoover  the  following 
letter: 

XT   3    SanATK. 
Washin^on  D.C..  March,  6.  1961. 
Hon.  J.  Edcab  Hoovn. 

Dxrector,    Federal    Bureau    of    Invstigatvon. 
Department  Of  Justice,  Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Ma.  Hoovxa:  I  am  very  much  dis- 
turbed about  the  nomination  of  Mr  Charles 
Meriwether  for  a  position  on  the  E.xport- 
Import  Bank.  I  am  notifying  the  President 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  case  which  has  been 
made  to  date  In  support  of  this  nomination, 
I  shall  oppose  the  nomination  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which 
I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Meriwether  this  morning 
asking  for  specific  answers  to  a  series  of  alle- 
gations which  have  been  presented  t*)  me 
concerning  the  nominee.  You  will  note  that 
some  of  the  allegations  refer  to  an  alleged 
police  record. 

It  Is  not  clear  to  me  from  the  record  which 
has  been  made  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  this  nominee  as 
to  whether  or  noC  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investlgatloa  has  &i«d  a  report  with  the 
President  which  oovere  all  of  the  items  es- 
sential for  an  FBI  clearance  on  the  nominee. 
It  u  my  opinion  that,  unless  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  In  tresUgatkm  was  aaked  for  some 
special  report  on  Meriwether,  the  usual  full 
FBI  report  would  be  Aled  In  this  case  If 
that  was  done,  than  I  am  sure  it  must  con- 
tain information  In  rasard  to  Meriwether's 
poUoe  record.  U  ha  ha*  any.    I  thln^  I  have 


been  reliably  InfarmeU  ttiat  he  does  have  a 
police  record. 

If  my  re';uest  does  not  violate  whut  you 
oonskler  to  be  an  ohllf;itl'>n  of  {irlvilege  in 
your  relationship  with  the  President,  I  w.uUd 
appreciate  your  advising  me  concerning 
Meriwether's   police  record     if   he   has  one 

I  ixm  sending  a  copv  of  this  letter  Ui  the 
Prealdent  so  that  he  will  have  fuii  knowledge 
of  my  concern  ;n  the  matter. 

With  beet  wishes. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Watns  Moasc 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presidt-nt,  at 
this  point  Will  the  S4?nator  from  Oretjon 
yield? 

The  PRESIDINCf  OFFICER  "Mr, 
Smith  of  Mas.sachusflts  In  the  chair*. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virvmia? 

Mr.  MOr?SE.     I  yield. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Orecon  has  stated  that  he  ha5  been  in 
the  Senate  fur  17  years  LX)es  he  recall 
any  instance  during  all  that  time  when 
Mr,  J.  Edtjar  Hoover,  of  the  P'BI.  made 
public  a  report  on  hi.s  inve.sti^'ation  of  a 
person  who  was  being  considered  by  the 
President  for  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment? 

Mr,  MORSE  I  cannot  .say  that  I 
ha'.e.  But  I  shall  comment  right  now 
on  that  point 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  written  tiie  letter  but  he 
does  not  know  of  any  reason  to  expect 
a  reply  to  it.  does  he? 

Mr.  MORSE  Our  committees  have 
had  acce.s.s  to  FBI  reports;  on  several 
occa.sions  we  have,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  sent  to  the  White  Hou.se 
some  committee  members  who  have  been 
allowed  to  rend  the  FBI  rerx)rLs  We  do 
have  precedent  alter  precedent  in  re^;ard 
to  such  handlint;  of  FBI  reports. 

I  am  t'lad  the  Senator  from  VirKinia 
has  introduced  the  suL'ect  matter  for 
me,  so  well.  I  propose  to  call  attention 
to  some  promi.ses  which  Mr  Kennedy 
made  durin'i  the  campaign. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  moves  away  from  his 
comment  about  the  request  for  the  FBI 
report,  and  ^o  forth.  I  call  his  attention 
to  pages  54  and  55  of  the  heanntjs.  in 
which  I  read  into  the  heannirs  a  state- 
ment that  President  Kennedy  made  in 
his  press  conference.  I  call  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  question  was  put  to  the  President: 

Mr  Pre.sldent.  on  the  nomination,  sir.  of 
Charles  Meriwether.  Is  there  anything  In 
this  man's  biiok»:round  that  might  embairrfi,a 
your   administration? 

President  Kermedy  said : 

No.   I  have  sent  Mr    Meriwether's  name  up 

there  after  reading  the  FBI  report  and  o'her 
records. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  did  not  know  it  was 
the  President  who  was  exerci.sing  his  pre- 
rogative under  the  advise-and-consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  I  thought  it 
was  the  Senate  that  was  exercising  that 
prerogative.  I  am  surprised  the  ."Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  imply  that  we 
ought  to  let  the  President  make  the  nom- 
ination and  then  also  have  him  le.stify, 
undef  the  advise-and-con.sent  clause. 
that  he  Ls  qualified.  That  happens  to 
be  a  question  for  the  Senator  from  Ala- 


bama, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  93 
other  Senators  to  decide. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr  MORSE.  Let  me  finish.  For  the 
.Sfiuiior  to  quote  me  a  statement  that 
the  President  of  the  I'nlted  States  made 
iit  a  press  conference  in  answer  to  a 
newspaperman  s  question  bls  to  whether 
1  r  not  there  was  anythuig  in  the  FBI  re- 
ix)rt  that  would  in  any  way  embarra.ss 
him  IS  quite  irrelevant  on  the  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate 

That  Is  for  us  to  judpe,  not  for  the 
President  of  th.e  United  States.  Thiit 
IS  our  iob,  not  tlie  Presidrnts.  The 
Pre  ident  has  only  the  ri^ht  to  appoint. 
We  have  a  duty  to  confirm  or  not  con- 
firm 

I  do  not  propose  to  relegate  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  Job 
of  evaluating  what  may  be  In  an  FBI  re- 
port in  regard  to  the  character  of  his 
oiAn  niminee.  I  want  to  see  what  is  in 
the  report 

I  am  going  to  make  some  suggestions 
in  a  very  few  minutes  as  to  how  I  think 
we  ran  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  to  get 
the  neetled  information,  without  in  any 
way  throwuv  open  to  the  world  the  FBI 
report.  I  think  the  comment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  made  Is  entirely  ir- 
relevant to  t!ie  point  I  am  making. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

M-   MOR-^F      I  am  delmhted  to  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  certainly  never 
intended  to  s'ugtiest  that  the  President 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  advlse-and- 
con.sent  requirement  under  the  Consti- 
tution in  reference  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  knows,  as  does  every  other  Sen- 
ator in  the  Chamber,  that  In  the  past 
this  is  all  we  have  ever  req\ilred.  We 
have  required  a  statement  from  the 
Prei>ident  of  the  United  States,  or  a  rep- 
resentation, that  the  FBI  report  has 
been  received  and  evaluated. 

The  Senator  knows  that  is  what  we 
do  In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
that  in  the  case  of  Dr  Weaver,  because 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  wrote  to  the  President 
and  asked  if  he  had  evaluated  the  FBI 
report,  he  was  excoriated.  The  Presi- 
dent wrote  to  the  chairman  saying  he 
had  evaluated  the  report,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  was  fully  satisfied  and 
pur.sued  the  matter  no  further. 

We  ouu'ht  to  be  consistent.  If  we 
demand  th.ese  things  in  one  case,  let 
us  demand  them  in  all  cases.  If  we  do 
not  demand  them  in  all  cases,  let  us  not 
particularize  or  pick  out  a  certain  case. 

The  President  has  announced  that  he 
has  seen  the  FBI  report,  that  he  has  read 
it.  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
causes  him  to  withhold  the  nomination 
or  to  fear  any  subsequent  embarrass- 
ment. I  am  wiUintj  to  rest  on  that  not 
only  In  this  case,  but  also  in  every  other 
casp 

Mr  MORSE,  What  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  may  be  willing  to  rest  upon.  I 
five  him  complete  assurance,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  not. 

I  should  like  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  by  stating 


that  there  have  been  cases  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  on  which  both 
of  us  serve,  in  respect  to  which  we  have 
e\  k  n  selected  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
crat to  confer  with  the  President  in  re- 
v-urd  to  what  the  secret  files  show,  and 
then  to  return  to  the  committee  to  give 
us  as  committee  members,  their  evalua- 
tion of  the  files. 

Mr    SPARKMAN.     Mr,  President 

Mr  MORSE.  We  did  not  rely  upon 
what  the  President  said  in  regard  to 
those  matters  We  worked  out  a  vol- 
untary, cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  President  in  those  instances,  and  we 
sent  down  our  own  committee  members 
under  an  arrangement  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  discuss 
that  in  a  moment,  and  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  in  regard  to  his 
proE>osed  uniform  principle  which  should 
be  applied  in  all  cases,  that  there  would 
be  no  sense  in  applying  it  uniformly  un- 
less there  were  a  contest.  When  there  is 
a  contest,  when  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion raised,  as  is  true  in  this  case,  as  to 
the  character  of  the  nominee  and  as  to 
what  can  be  shown  if  one  has  a  report 
concerning,  for  example,  whether  the 
nominee  has  or  has  not  a  police  record,  I 
think  It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, or  a  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  discuss  it  with  the  President, 
and  to  see  to  what  extent  the  President 
wishes  to  cooperate  in  making  the  infor- 
mation in  the  files  available.  He  has  the 
power  to  do  it.  He  has  the  jjower  to  do 
it;  and  I  ask  Senators  not  to  tell  me  that 
J.  Edwar  Hoover  would  not  allow  it,  for 
he  is  neither  God  nor  the  head  of  a 
Gestapo  in  this  country.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  the  right 
to  make  the  information  available. 

In  my  jud^iment.  in  this  case — I  was 
not  going  to  cover  this  until  a  few 
minutes  later,  but  I  will  cover  it  now 
and  come  back  to  the  argument  later 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Before  that,  Mr. 
President,   will   the   Senator   yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  finish  my  statement  first. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  this  nomination  ought  to  go  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
is  so  that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  can  select  a  couple  of  members 
to  talk  to  the  President  about  thir  mat- 
ter and  to  specifically  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  available  to  them  either 
the  report  or  a  clear  synopsis  of  the  re- 
port, so  that  they  can  report  to  the 
committee. 

The  Senators  who  are  selected  can 
tell  their  colleagues  whether  they  are 
satisfied,  not  whether  the  President  is 
satisfied.  The  President  has  become  a 
special  pleader  in  this  case.  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  biased  witness  in  this  matter 
from  now  on.  The  President  made  the 
nomination.  It  is  our  job,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  judge  the  nomination, 
under  the  advise-and-consent  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  President  cannot  speak  for  me  in 
regard  to  this  nomination  in  regard  to 
the  point  under  discussion,  and  our  duty 


under  the  advise-and-consent  clause  is 
to  get  our  own  evidence. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  one  case 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  which  representatives  were  appointed 
to  go  to  see  the  President.  I  do  not  re- 
call more  than  one  case.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  recall  more? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  have  a  survey 
made.  I  think  I  can  recall  at  least  two, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  others 
there  were. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  been  on  the 
committee  as  long  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  can  recall  only  one  case,  and 
that  was  one  when  the  late  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  made  some  charges  against  a 
person  who  was  being  considered  for  an 
app)ointment  to  be  an  Ambassador.  I 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  Senators  who 
was  appointed,  with  the  late  Senator 
Taft.  The  late  Senator  Taf t  and  I  went 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  to  the 
White  Hou.se,  wherever  it  was,  and  saw 
the  FBI  files.  We  saw  them.  So  far  as 
I  know,  that  is  the  only  case. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  hate  to  .see  the  ugly 
head  of  McCarthyism  raised  again  here 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  reverse  even  though 
it  may  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  personal  question?  Is  the  implica- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  raising  Mc- 
Carthyism in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  implication 
I  infer,  and  I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator 
further. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  do  not 
intend  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  after  that,  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. The  Senator  from  Alabama  must 
make  it  very  clear  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  imply  McCarthyism  because  I  am  ex- 
ercising my  rights  under  the  advise-and- 
consent  clause.  I  will  never  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  refuse  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  will  never 
yield  to  him  again  so  long  as  we  .serve  in 
the  Senate  until  he  erases  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unfair  and  unkind  remark. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
doing  my  best. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
I  request  that  he  take  his  seat. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy  task 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  If  any 
Senator  in  this  body  thinks  it  is  easy  for 
me  to  stand  up  to  raise  objections  to  a 
nominee  on  the  basis  of  what  I  think  is 
a  prima  facie  case  made  to  date  that  the 
man  does  not  have  a  character  of  the 
nature  required  for  service  on  the  Ex- 
jDort-Import  Bank,  he  is  mistaken. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  know  that  the  criterion  of  char- 
acter happens  to  be  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional criteria  used  throughout  oui-  his- 
tory, as  to  which  a  Senator  has  a  duty 
to  check  when  he  exercises  his  rights 
under  the  advise-and-consent  clause. 


I  do  not  like  to  have  to  go  into  the 
character  of  a  man,  but  if  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  evidence  is  there  which  shows 
he  does  not  have  the  character  he  should 
have,  then  I  think  his  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed.  I  resent  any  implica- 
tion that  because  I  raise  a  question  of 
character  I  am  raising  McCarthyism  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  will  let  the 
Record  speak  for  itself  as  to  whether  I 
have  raised  this  problem  today  with  dig- 
nity and  restraint,  Mr.  President. 

I  know  how  delicate  is  the  road  I  am 
treading  at  the  present  time.  I  repeat 
that  in  my  opinion,  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  know  about  this  nominee  to  date,  this 
man  does  not  have  a  character  which 
warrants  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion. On  that  basis,  I  raise  one  of  my 
objections. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  return  to  the 
body  of  my  argument.  Throughout  the 
campaign  on  many  occasions  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy made  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  he  was  going  to  bring  to  an  end, 
commensurate  with  national  security, 
the  denial  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  information  which  they  ought 
to  have.  I  paraphrase  him,  but  I  think 
accurately,  Mr.  President,  when  I  point 
out  that  in  some  of  the  speeches  he 
shared  the  point  of  view  which  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  has  expressed  time  and  time 
again,  when,  as  chairman  of  that  jour- 
nalistic committee  which  has  sought  to 
bring  an  end  to  government  by  secrecy, 
he  performed  a  great  service  in  protest- 
ing the  denial,  not  only  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government  but 
also  to  the  press  and  to  the  American 
people  generally,  of  information  which 
they  ought  to  have  which  too  often  is 
marked  "top  secret." 

I  agree  with  that  point  of  view.  I 
hailed  this  position  taken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  In  many  of  the  54 
speeches  that  I  gave  in  support  of  the 
Democratic  nominee  in  this  country  it 
was  one  of  the  points  that  I  stressed,  be- 
cau.se,  as  J  have  been  heard  to  say  in 
the  Senate,  in  my  judgment,  we  need  to 
be  on  guard  against  a  growing  trend 
in  this  democracy  toward  government 
by  secrecy,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege. 

I  have  defended  Presidents  on  the 
doctrine  and  the  exercise  of  executive 
privilege,  and  I  will  defend  this  Presi- 
dent, becau.se  under  the  Constitution  he 
has  the  constitutional  right  to  deny  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ecutive information,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  do  it  in  this  case  if  he  wants  to  do 
it.  If  he  decides  that  he  wants  to  do 
it,  I  will  defend  him  in  his  right  to 
do  it. 

As  I  have  said  in  past  speeches  on  this 
subject,  this  is  not  mandatory  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  A  President,  if 
he  thinks  national  security  is  not  in- 
volved, is  free  to  make  available  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  or  to  individual 
Members  of  Congress,  for  that  matter, 
information  that  he  thinks  will  help 
them  in  reaching  their  legislative  deci- 
.sions.  Presidents  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  done  so.  In  fact,  this  trend 
toward  denying  confidential  information 
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or  secret  InfomMtion  or  executive  In- 
formation or  whatever  label  one  wishes 
to  use  to  describe  It.  Is  o/  rather  recent 
origin. 

We  can  go  back  to  the  very  beginning 
of  thia  Republic,  when  Presidents  in 
some  instances  have  denied  Congress  ac- 
cess to  executive  Information.  But  In 
their  administrationa  they  have  also 
granted  access  to  informatiorL  Ihere 
ha.s  t)e€n  no  fixed  rule  about  u. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  in  our  country  for  Cliief 
Executives  automatically  to  deny  such 
access.  Because  of  this  trend  I  en- 
thusiastically praised  the  pronounce- 
ments made  by  candidate  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  campaign  that  he  was  goint,'  to 
cooperate  to  a  greater  extent  with  the 
Coiwress.  and  that  he  was  going  to  make 
available,  whenever  he  thought  national 
security  was  not  Involved,  information 
that  involved  the  public's  business.  That 
is  the  test,  after  all.  Should  the  public 
know?  Should  the  public  know  what 
information  Is  contained  m  the  flies  of 
the  executive  branch? 

I  wish  to  say  in  this  instance  that 
when  a  question  has  been  raided  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  nominee 
and  his  background,  the  President  oui;ht 
to  be  willing — and  I  am  not  sure  he 
would  not  be  willizig;  at  least  I  think  we 
ought  to  find  out — to  sit  dcun  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr  Robertson). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr  Spark- 
u.Ks\.  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Javits).  or  any  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Those  three  would  be  perfectly  salusfac- 
tory  to  me 

I  may  have  my  differences  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr  Spakkman] 
In  our  personal  relations  that  have  de- 
veloped here,  but  not  In  his  qualifications 
to  serve  as  a  Senator  and  to  servp  in  the 
performance  of  the  function  I  no-.v  out- 
line. I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
him  go  down  and  review  the  file  and  re- 
port back  to  the  committee,  and  through 
the  committee  to  the  Congress,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  Is  anything  in  the 
record  that  sustains  the  allegations  that 
are  being  made  against  the  nominee. 

So  I  think  the  nomination  ought  to  go 
back  to  committee,  and  the  committee 
ought  to  discuss  the  nomination  with  the 
President. 

The  advi.se-and-consent  clause  does 
not  mean  that  a  barrier  of  nonaccessi- 
bility  Is  set  up  between  a  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  Is  nothing  that  should 
prevent  the  committee  or  a  delegation 
of  the  committee  from  asking  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  conference  with  respect  to  the 
nomination.  That  Is  within  the  spirit 
and  mtent — yes.  the  constitutional  pur- 
pose— of  the  advisc-and-con.seiit  clause. 
So  I  think  the  nomination  ought  to  go 
back  for  that  reason. 

Yesterday  I  sent  a  wire  to  Mr.  Meri- 
wether, addressed  to  his  offlce : 

Washmioton.  D.C.  March  6, 1961. 
Mr  Charle.s  MniwrrHZK, 
Dt^ectoT  of  Finance. 
Statr  of  Alabama, 
Mnntgornery.  Ala.: 

I  am  very  dlaturbed  in  connection  with 
your  nonUnatlon  for  a  poet  on  tiie  Export- 
Import    Bank   concerning  dlsclosurea    about 


your  ptut  record  Specifically.  I  w^u'.d  like 
to  know  If  It  l.s  true  Uiat  yuu  were  fljed  from 
the  Utopia  Dry  Cleaning  Co  In  Blrmln^rham. 
Ala  .  allegedly  for  drunkenness  I  would 
like  to  know  If  you  were  ever  Gred  from 
ttM  Utopia  Dry  Oanlni?  Co  ,  and.  if  so.  fur 
what  reason  or  reasons.  Next  I  would  like 
to  know  If  you  were  arreated  on  September 
11.  1947.  ur  any  other  time  on  a  charge  of 
IssuniK  wurthle.sa  checks  and  using  a.  car 
without  the  (j'Ai;er  s  <-onsc:it  F\irther.  I 
wuld  like  to  know  If  \ou  hive  ever  been 
iirre.sTeJ  and.  If  so  at  what  tlmfs  (\nd  on 
wh  It  '•h  ;rt;e«  I  'A-ould  l;k.'  to  know  y  ur  ex- 
plani'llon  a.i  to  why  the  1<  w  lire  bid  of  U  S 
Royal  to  the  State  I'f  Alahnma  was  turned 
down  in  fav'ir  <•'.  a  hl^-her  bit!  bv  B  F  G(»>d- 
rlch  at  a  time  when  It  \%  nlleped  that  H'ibert 
.Shelton.  Grand  Dra^^or.  of  the  Ku  KIiix  Khm. 
w.i.s  S'.'.te  s<tles  rrpresenta*  ive  of  Oo(_)drlch. 
I  shull   appreciate   an   Smmrcmtr   reply 

\\  \Tttr   MORSK 

Totlay  I  received  a  wirr  from  Mr.  Mer- 
iwether's secretary.  s;i;iied  Julie  Allen, 
executive  secretary  to  Mr.  Meriwether. 
The  wire  reads; 

Mo.vTcOMKiY.  .Ai.A    .Hi'-  h  6.  1061. 
Hon    W.ATNK.  Moasr.. 
Senate  Otjice  BuilUtng    Wuth:ngt<>n    D  C 

Mr  Meriwrthcr  out  •  f  city  Yuur  telegram 
will  tic  called  to  hu  attention  Immediately 
uj)On  h:s  retiirr. 

JiTi  le   Ali.cn. 
Eiccutiic  Secretary  io  Mr   Mi-riu.ft>ier 

I  think  the  an.«:\ver  spo.iks  reams.  I 
tlwnk  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  his  .secre- 
tary would  havf  liad  no  difiiculty  m  ap- 
pruiing  him  of  the  cuiittnts  of  my  wire. 
My  own  conclusion  is  that  he  obviously 
did  not  want  to  answer  my  wire,  and  I 
th.nk  the  noniinalion  slujuld  ko  back  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Bankinkj  and 
Currency,  tj  enable  the  committt-e  to 
pursue  the  matter  conccrnirif^  this  man's 
police'  record,  if  any.  because  the  hear- 
ings will  not  be  helpful  on  the  subject. 

Whenever  we  deal  with  the  criterion  of 
character  it  is  not  plea.sant.  and  yet  we 
owe  It  to  the  American  people — yes.  to 
the  President  of  the  United  ."^tatt.s— to 
make  perfectly  certiun  that  this  man 
has  the  character  as  intended  by  the 
Constitutional  Fathers  when  they  wrote 
the  advi.>,e-a:ul-coii-ent  clau.se  into  the 
Con.^tituti()n.  We  mu.st  fulfill  this  ob- 
li£,'ation  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with 
the  oath  that  we  took  at  that  de.sk  to 
uphold  the  CorLstitution,  in  cnnflrmini; 
nominations.  I  wish  to  .say  I  cannot  re- 
port to  the  people  of  my  Ptate.  on  the 
basis  of  my  fears  concerning  this  man's 
alleged  police  record,  that  he  has  the 
requisite  character 

It  IS  no  an.'^wer  to  me  to  say.  as  I 
understand  .some  of  his  apologists  will 
be  heard  to  .say.  But  he  was  drunk  when 
he  did  these  things  "  I  did  not  know 
that  it  was  only  neces.^^ary  for  him  to  '.-et 
intoxicated  in  ordrr  to  erase  from  the 
record  concerning  his  confirmation  any 
question  as  to  whether  he  h.as  the  char- 
acter to  perform  the  work  of  the  office 
to  which  he  has  been  nominated 

I  have  grave  doubts  a.s  to  the  char- 
acter of  this  nominee  I  believe  it  ought 
to  be  looked  into  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  great  detail. 
I  said  we  owe  it  to  the  .American  people, 
but  we  also  owe  it  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  advise-and-consent  clause  is  to  make 
available  a  protective  check  for  the 
President.    When  I  sit  in  the  Senate  and 


vote  against  a  President  s  nomination  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  casting  any  reflection 
on  the  President.  We  should  be  im- 
personal about  these  things.  That  is 
why.  when  I  raise  a  question  as  to  tins 
man  s  character.  I  am  impersonal  about 
it.  and  .sad  about  it.  but  In  conscience  I 
ha/e  u  duty  to  perform,  and  I  intend  to 
perform  it.  no  matter  how  much  I  will 
be  criticized  for  it  by  others. 

'I  here  have  come  into  the  debate  this 
afternoon  on  the  Jloor  of  the  Senate 
statements  that  we  have  not  been  able 
to  read  all  of  tlie  record.  Can  we  really 
justify  in  a  case  of  a  contested  nomina- 
tion -  and  it  IS  an  entirely  different  thing 
when  there  is  no  contest — moving  the 
noniination  until  we  first  five  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conmi'.ttee  an  opportu- 
r.itv  to  ri  consider  th.is  matter  m  light  of 
the  developments  since  the  committee  s 
hearings? 

If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  liankm:;  and  Currency  I  would  want 
to  call  Mr  Meriwether  back  before  my 
committee  I  would  like  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  brilliant  crass-examlnation 
started  by  my  colleague  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs  NEtj-BFRGER  1 .  She  went  right  to  the 
heart  of  tills  matter  as  far  as  comr>etency 
IS  cnncerned 

As  I  read  Mr  Meriwether's  answers  to 
Senator  N'Et'BERCERS  questions  on  cross- 
examination  l^efore  the  crmmittee.  I  .said 
to  niy.self.  to  u.se  a  popular  expression. 
"Hi-.s  ftiiow  just  is  not  qualified.  He 
does  not  know  what  the  score  is  " 

Certainly  he  Is  not  competent  for  this 
Job.  I  believe  that  Senator  Nfiberckr 
brouc'ht  thiit  out.  and  it  needs  to  be 
pre.s5ed  further  He  needs  to  be  cross- 
examined  at  great  length  m  regard  to  his 
knowled'.;e  concerning  banking,  and 
alx^ut  the  fiscal  problems  involved  in  the 
functions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  their  relation.ship.  in  turn,  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  [xilicy  in  Asia  and  Latin 
Amerira  and  southeast  Asia,  and  else- 
w  he:  e. 

In  the  debate  this  afternoon  there  was 
quite  a  bit  of  time  spent  in  various  col- 
loquies concerning  the  connections,  if 
any.  of  the  nominee  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  All  I  wish  to  .say  at  this  point  is 
that  I  talked  to  two  Alabama  newspaper 
editors  today.  I  paraphrase  very  ac- 
curately what  one  of  them  said  to  me. 
He  ;aid.  "Senator,  we  understand  that 
Kennedy  needed  to  make  a  major  Ala- 
bama appointment  to  fulfill  an  obliga- 
tion, but  he  should  not  have  fiiletl  it  with 
a  counterfeit" 

Then  he  went  on  to  express  himself 
n.s  a  new^paper  editor  on  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  counterfeit  characteris- 
tics of  the  nominee.  He  said.  "Senator, 
he  just  is  not  qualified  to  do  the  job. 
There  are  many  people  in  Alabama  who 
are  and  who  ought  to  have  been  recog- 
nized and  appointed." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  edi- 
tor IS  right. 

In  another  conversation,  my  attention 
wa.s  called  to  an  editorial  w  hich  appeared 
in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  last  Sim- 
day.  I  a.skcd  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
send  it  over  to  me  It  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  this  is  not  a  pleasant  task 
that  we  have  to  perform,  nor  a  pleasant 
nomination  we  have  to  consider.     This 


is  a  situation  that  every  one  of  us  would 
like  to  walk  out  on,  on  which  we  would 
like  to  bury  our  heads  In  the  sand  for  a 
while  until  the  storm  has  passed. 

However,  that  is  not  our  Job.  'We  have 
a  solemn  duty  to  perform,  and  I  believe 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  perform  it,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  the  country,  but 
al.sn  for  the  President. 

We  must  take  a  look  at  what  is  going 
on  at  the  grossroots  of  America  with 
regard  to  this  nomination.  There  are 
those  who  would  like  to  get  this  nomina- 
tion behind  them  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  the  storm  gathers.  However,  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  we  send  this  nomi- 
nation back  to  committee  for  a  few  days, 
and  if  the  committee  holds  further  hear- 
ines  on  the  nomination,  the  reaction 
across  the  country  will  be  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  opposition  to  the  nomination, 
that  it  either  will  be  withdrawn  or.  if 
brought  to  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  within  the  next  week  or  10  days, 
it  will  be  overfthelmingly  rejected.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  American  people  will 
never  "buy"  this  nomination  if  they  have 
the  time  to  consider  it. 

What  is  our  duty?  I  believe  that  one 
of  our  duties  as  Senators  is  to  bide  time 
in  the  Senate  in  a  matter  of  contest  such 
as  this  until  the  public  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  react  to  it.  Ours  is  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  When  we 
get  to  a  contest  such  as  this,  the  people 
whom  we  represent  have  the  right  to 
be  heard.  If  we  send  the  nomination 
back  to  committee,  and  the  committee 
holds  further  investigation,  we  will  hear 
from  the  countrj',  and  we  will  hear  from 
very  serious,  sober-minded  people  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  a  nomination 
such  as  this. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  points  the 
editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
brings  out  in  his  editorial  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  I  will  do  that.  The  editor 
entitles  his  editorial  "Badweather." 
That  is  quite  an  editorial  in  itself.  The 
editorial  reads: 

"Badwcathkk" 

President  Kennedy  \s  \inbappy  over  Pl- 
naii'e  Director  Charlie  Meriwether,  Governor 
IVitt^-rson  Is  or  should  be  unhappy  over  Meri- 
wether and  undoubtedly  more  unhappy  than 
both  of  them  together  is  Meriwether  himself. 

President  Kennedy,  like  any  other  poli- 
tician ia  strtcken  blilous  at  the  thought  of 
attaining  h'.s  Hdmlnistratlon  before  the  eyes 
of  northern  minority  elements  with  the  least 
dab  of  anil-.Semttlsm  or  Kluxlsm. 

And  here  he  Is  with  the  chief  figure  In  the 
ndmimstratiun  of  Governor  Patterson,  who  to 
Harlem  is  the  personlflcatlon  of  the  southern 
white  devil  J.P  Is  a  lameduck  as  far  as  the 
President  Is  concerned  since  he  won't  be  In 
offlce  when  the  next  presidential  election  oc- 
curs But  Kennedy  owes  both  Patterson 
and  .Meriwether  much  and  he  decided  to  take 
the  lumps  necessary  to  make  Meriwether 
a  director  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

It  Is  plain  from  the  testimony  before  the 
-S.natc  committee  that  it  disdained  Meri- 
wether But  In  deference  to  the  Democratic 
President  the  nomination  got  out  of  com- 
mittee by  a  margin  of  one  vote. 

Meriwether's  nomination  presumably  will 
be  the  moet  controversial  matter  before  the 
US.  .Senate  tomorrow  when  his  nomination 
will  ride  on  a  full  vote  of  the  membership. 
The  Democratic  majority  leader.  Senator 
M.^Nsriri.D.  declined  to  predict  conflrmatlon. 
The  President  will  groan  even  though  Merl- 


wetber  la  oonflrmed.  for  every  such  wrangle 
diminishes  his  endowment  of  honeymoon  in- 
dulgence. 

JJ*.  must  have  been  displeased  by  Meri- 
wether's testimony.  In  the  first  place,  it  was, 
as  the  Senators  observed,  faltering  and  eva- 
sive. It  was  absurd  for  Meriwether  to  say  he 
didn't  know  for  sure  that  Bobby  Shelton 
was  the  Kluxer  grand  dragon  since  Shelton 
has  signed  himself  that  way  publicly  and  the 
two  know  each  other  quite  well. 

I  digress  from  a  reading  of  the  edi- 
torial to  say  that  the  editor  was  shocked 
by  that  testimony  of  Meriwether.  He 
said,  "We  have  established  time  and 
time  again  in  the  columns  of  our  news- 
paper his  connections  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan." 

Retuminfi  to  the  editorial,  I  read  as 
follows : 

Meriwether's  confirmation  must  be  twice 
vital  to  him  since.  In  view  of  his  testimony 
that  he  would  cheerfully  do  as  the  Romans 
do  with  respect  to  Integration  In  Washing- 
ton, it  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  can  return 
to  the  Patterson  administration. 

J  J*,  in  a  hundred  statements  has  taken  the 
line  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
white  welfare  that  the  schools  be  closed  be- 
fore integrating  a  single  Negro  pupil.  But 
In  Washington,  Meriwether  said  he  would 
abide  by  the  policy,  which  policy  is  integra- 
tion. 

In  a  limited  sense  Meriwether  was  doing 
What  any  white  Army  officer  must  and  does 
do  In  obedience  to  policy.  But  in  the  larger 
sense  this  easy  embrace  of  integration  must 
be  awkward  for  J.P.  Conceivably,  the  Wash- 
ington Meriwether  might  give  a  job  to  a 
Negro  the  Alabama  Meriwether  wouldn't  per- 
mit to  parade  at  J.P.'s  inauguration  2  years 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  this  part  of 
my  speech,  I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  all  my  colleagues  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  nomination  and  appointment  of 
qualified  southerners  to  high  posts  in 
the  Kennedy  administration — and  there 
are  as  many,  area  by  area,  as  elsewhere. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  bias  on  my 
part  in  connection  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  southerners  to  high  posts.  I 
lauded  and  praised  the  appointment  of 
Governor  Hodges  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. I  predict  again  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  I  h&ve  said  elsewhere. 
that  I  think  he  will  make  a  brilliant 
record  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  is  a  need  for  these  appoint- 
ments to  represent  a  cross  section  of  our 
country,  but  they  must  always,  to  get 
my  support  in  the  Senate,  be  based  upon 
ability.  They  must  be  based  upon  the 
four  historic  criteria  which  we  have  al- 
ways applied  under  the  advise  and  con- 
sent clause  of  the  Constitution.  In  my 
judgment,  Meriwether  does  not  meet  the 
test  on  at  least  two  groimds — character 
and  competency.  At  least,  he  does  not 
meet  the  test  on  the  basis  of  the  show- 
ing which  has  been  made  to  date. 

Therefore.  I  think  in  fairness  to  all 
concerned  the  nomination  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  for  further 
study  and  consideration,  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  President,  if  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committee  it  wishes  to  do  so, 
but  it  certainly  should  not  be  voted  on 
this  afternoon. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  nomination. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
roll  being  called  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
or  to  develop  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  to 
develop  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  le«Ti.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  was  present  when  Mr. 
Meriwether  was  examined,  and  took  a 
minor  part  in  questioning  him. 

Let  me  start  by  making  two  prelimi- 
nary statements.  There  is  no  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  a  more  profound 
sense  of  correct  legal  procedure  than  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. He  has  again  and  again  demon- 
strated his  desire  to  protect  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  to  give  them  the 
proper  saferjuards  of  approved  Anglo- 
Saxon  legal  procedure. 

Similarly,  I  think  no  one  will  question 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  complete  abhor- 
rence for  the  principles  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  I  am  certain  that  this  is  also  the 
feeling  of  virtually  every  Member  of 
this  body.  I  think  vi-e  should  narrow  the 
issues  to  the  evidence  as  much  as  we  can. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Meriwether  is  now  or  ever  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  sup- 
port such  a  belief.  It  is  true  that  he 
supported  Admiral  Crommelin  in  the 
campaign  of  1950;  but  the  evidence  is 
also  clear  that  in  the  1950  campaign 
Admiral  Crommelin  did  not  conduct 
anti-Semitic  activities. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  about 
whether  Mr.  Meriwether  supported  Ad- 
miral Crommelin  in  the  campaign  of 
1954,  when  Admiral  Crommelin  did  con- 
duct an  anti-Semitic  campaign.  Mr. 
Meriwether  denied  this  under  direct 
examination.  I  think  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  will  confirm  the  fact  that, 
in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Meriwether  was 
not  an  open  supporter  of  Admiral  Crom- 
melin at  that  time.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  remind  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  was  the  candidate  against 
whom  Crommelin  was  running,  and  I 
am  certain  that  Mr.  Meriwether  was  not 
associated  with  Admiral  Crommelin  dur- 
ing that  campaign. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  charge  which 
has  been  made  that  Mr.  Meriwether 
aided  Admiral  Crommelin  in  the  anti- 
Semitic  campaign  in  1954  seems  not  to 
be  proven.  It  is  based  upon  the  state- 
ment of  an  anonymous  informer,  whom  I 
have  been  trying  to  locate  for  some  days. 
I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  either  locat- 
ing the  man  or  getting  him  to  make  a 
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statement,  althougb  I  have  tried  to  relay 
messages  to  him  through  Intermediaries 
who  are  suppoaed  to  have  access,  direct 
or  indirect,  to  hJm. 

On  this  score,  I  think  one  of  the  things 
to  which  we  have  always  objected  has 
been  the  testlmonj  of  ao-called  faceless 
informers,  persons  who  make  charges 
but  who  are  not  identified  on  dossiers 
and  upon  whose  word,  not  subject  to 
cross-examination,  people  are  sometimes 
condemned.  This.  I  think,  has  been  one 
of  the  gravest  defects  in  the  loyalty  pro- 
ceedings. I  have  always  believed  a  man 
should  have  the  right  to  fsw:e  his  accuser 
and  subject  him  to  cross-examination. 
If  conditions  of  national  security  pro- 
hibit this,  at  least  the  judges  in  the  case 
should  have  the  right  to  cross-examine 
the  informer;  and  If  this  privilege  is  not 
given  either  to  the  accused  or  to  the 
Judges,  the  testimony  should  not  be 
taken  into  accoimt 

TTierefore.  imtll  definitive  evidence  is 
produced,  my  only  conclusion  is  that  the 
contention  that  Meriwether  assisted 
Crommelin  In  19S4  is  not  supported  by 
evidence  and  seems  to  be  imtrue. 

In  reply  to  direct  questioning  which  I 
conducted.  Mr.  Meriwether  stated  of  the 
so-called  three  principles  of  the  Klan — 
namely,  anti-SMnitism.  anti-Negrolsm. 
and  an ti -Catholicism — that  in  each  case 
he  specifically  repudiated  any  such  be- 
lief. Then  I  asked  him  whether  he  made 
these  repudiations  without  mental  reser- 
vation; and  he  declared  that  he  did  so 
make  them.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  at  the  same  time  he  did  have  mental 
reservations;  but  at  least  he  testified 
publicly  that  he  made  those  statements 
without  mental  reservation;  and  until 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  produced,  I 
have  to  take  his  word. 

The  new  alleged  evidence  that  has 
been  introduced  this  afternoon  is  that, 
in  1947.  he  was  intoxicated  and  passed 
a  bad  check.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  true  or  not.  I  have  not  seen  a 
photostatic  copy  of  the  arrest.  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  more  of  a  venial  than 
a  mortal  sin. 

When  I  had  to  vote  on  this  matter  in 
the  committee,  I  found  a  number  of  con- 
siderations passing  through  my  mind 
which  prevented  me  from  voting  against 
the  nomination.  I  shall  be  very  frank 
in  discussing  them,  even  though  they 
may  cause  pain  to  some. 

My  mind  went  back  to  1938.  when  the 
then  Senator  from  Alabama,  Hugo  Black. 
was  nominated  for  membership  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Later  it  developed 
tDat  Senator  Black  had  not  only  been 
elected  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  but  that  at  one  time  he 
actually  had  been  a  member  of  the  Klan. 
If  we  had  applied  such  standards  to  Hugo 
Black  in  1938  and  if  we  had  barred  him 
from  confirmation  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  this  Nation  would  have 
lost  the  services  of  a  man  whom  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  noble  Justices  in  the 
entire  history  of  our  Nation;  and  one 
who  by  his  more  than  20  years  of  con- 
duct since  then  has  demonstrated  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  element  of  racial 
prejudice  in  him.  In  fact,  he  is  a  mili- 
tant defender  of  human  freedom  for  all. 
I  honor  and  regard  him  and  I  am  un- 


utterably grateful  that  he  has  served  us 
for  so  long. 

My  mind  also  went  back  to  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  and  one  whom  I 
knew  in  the  1940's.  I  think  he  was  one 
of  the  finest  Members  of  the  other  body. 
It  developed  in  1946.  that  years  before 
when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  he  had 
Joined  the  Klan.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  this  fact,  becoming  known  he  was 
defeated  when  he  sought  reelection;  and 
thus  the  Nation  lost  the  services  of  a 
man  whom  I  regard  as  a  truly  fine 
person. 

My  mind  also  went  back  to  1930,  when 
the  name  of  Justice  John  J  Parker  wa.s 
before  this  body,  for  appointment  to  the 
US  Supreme  Court.  Members  of  the 
so-called  liberal  section  of  the  Senate, 
Senators  who  then  held  m\ich  the  same 
economic  and  political  opinions,  which 
I  do  now.  prevented  the  confirmation 
of  his  nomination.  But  he  went  on  to  be 
one  of  the  best  circuit  judges  of  the 
United  States  He  showed  by  his  life 
and  decisions  that  he  was  not  anli- 
Negro  nor  was  he  antilabor. 

In  thinking  of  all  tho.se  thing.s,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  pa.s.s  harsh  judi,'mf'iu 
upon  this  nominee  and  to  vote  agam.vt 
the  confirmation  of  his  nomination 

I  also  thought,  and  in  increa.siiiL; 
measure  have  continued  during  the  past 
days,  to  think  of  other  per.sons  who  at 
one  time  or  another,  either  throuRh  Ig- 
norance or  through  not  quite  knowing 
what  the  basic  issues  were,  had  a  tan- 
gential relation.ship  with  organizations 
on  the  so-called  h'ft  I  have  always 
urged  that  we  treat  siich  ca.ses  with 
mercy  and  compa-ssion 

On  the  floor  of  this  body  I  have  de- 
fended men  who  many  years  prior  to 
their  nomination  had  made  injudicious 
statements  which  later  they  repented, 
and  for  which,  in  my  judgment,  they 
had  atoned  by  hves  of  virtue 

I  felt  that  if  we  apply  this  standard 
of  mercy  and  compassion  to  one  set  of 
people,  it  is  not  proper  to  deny  it  to 
those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  be- 
come attached  to  organizations  on  the 
so-called  right 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  in  the  1958  cam- 
paign which  Mr  Meriwether  managed 
for  the  present  Governor  Patterson,  he 
did  accept  the  help  of  the  grand  dragon 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Alabama  I 
think  It  al.so  true  that  he  must  have 
known  who  that  grand  dragon  was.  I 
think  It  probable  that  Mr  Meriwether 
continued  to  greet  him  after  CJrovemor 
Patterson  was  elected  I  think  it  quite 
possible  that  Mr  Meriwether  may  have 
shaded  the  av,aiding  of  some  contracts 
in  his  favor 

So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  however, 
I  think  that  is  about  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  about  the  nominee 

Let  me  say  that  we  .serve  here  not  only 
as  judges,  but  also  as  men  of  the  world, 
and  that  in  the  world  of  justice  there 
is  a  place  for  mercy  and  compassion. 
I  do  not  wish  to  brand  with  disgrace  a 
man  who.  I  think,  did  make  a  mistake, 
and  who  perhaps  persisted  a  little  In 
that  mistake.  But  I  would  .>ay  that  we 
should  not  be  unduly  censorious;  and  I 
like  to  think  of  the  fact  that  we  should 


be  charitable  in  the  judgments  we  make, 
Just  as  we  hope  the  Lord  will  be  chari- 
table to  us  when  we.  with  all  our  sins 
and  Inadeqiiacies,  face  him  for  final 
Judgment.  When  we  ourselves  are  in- 
volved in  dlfBcultles.  we  ask  for  our- 
selves not  only  justice,  but  also  compas- 
sion and  mercy;  and  we  believe  that  our 
friends  should  be  accorded  mercy  and 
compassion.  Why.  then,  should  we  deny 
mercy  to  men  who  have  a  differing 
point  of  view  and  who  may  err — and.  I 
think,  did  err — but  who  did  not  err  In 
a  fashion  so  as  to  alter  their  funda- 
mental loyalty  to  this  Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  yield  to  no  one  In 
my  opposition  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and 
to  all  the  principles  for  which  It  stands. 

So,  Mr  President,  although  I  know 
that  tiie  motion  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon — a  Senator  whom  I  honor 
and  respect— IS  addressed  primarily  to 
a  simple  motion  to  recommit,  I  do  not 
personally  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
subject  the  nominee  to  further  mental 
torment  for  an  added  period  of  time.  I 
am  willing  to  err — if  it  be  erring — on  the 
side  of  mercy 

After  making  this  statement,  I  admit 
that  I  may  be  wrong.  I  remember  that 
in  1953,  when  the  name  of  Harold  Tal- 
bot was  before  us,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon exposed  the  fact  that  in  1917  and 
1918.  Mr  Talbot  had  indulged  in  very 
shady  practices  in  connection  with  the 
contracts  for  the  DeHavlland-4  air- 
planes, and  that  this  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  our  Government 
and  the  death  of  many  aviators. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon.  In  a  very 
able  speech,  urged  that  we  refuse  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Talbot. 
I  voted  to  confirm  the  nomination,  be- 
cause that  occurrence  had  happened  30 
years  before.  I  thought  men  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  reform,  that  30  years 
had  pa.ssed.  and  I  was  not  going  to  keep 
books  for  as  long  as  that. 

It  later  turned  out  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  right.  Mr.  Talbot 
persisted  in  some  of  these  unethical 
cases  of  conduct,  and  ultimately  had  to 
be  forced  to  resign  because  he  did  not 
distinguish  between  his  private  business 
and  his  work  as  Secretary  for  Air  and 
used  his  post  to  feather  his  own  nest. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  may  again 
be  right  in  this  Instance.  I  am  not  one 
to  say  he  Is  wrong.  I  can  simply  say  I 
bel*eve  that  if  we  do  err.  we  should  err 
on  the  side  of  mercy  and  on  the  side  of 
compassion;  and  because  of  that  belief, 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  recommitting 
the  nomination. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  speech  to  make.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senate  that  I  have  listened  to  the 
confe.ssion  this  afternoon.  I  wish  an 
equal  degree  of  grace  and  charity  had 
been  exercised  when  the  name  of  Adm. 
Lewis  Strauss  had  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  not  going  to  make  that  mis- 
take in  the  first  instance,  and  I  shall  vote 
not  to  recommit  this  nomination  to  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  at  this  time  a  statement  I  had 
overlooked  making  previously. 

Last  night  In  my  ofRce.  I  was  called  by 
Mr   Mike  Manatos.  of  the  White  House 


staff,  who  said  the  President  had  asked 
him  to  call  me  to  see  If  it  was  possible 
for  Mr.  Manatos  to  visit  me  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  the  nomination.  I  told  him  I 
would  be  delighted  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Manatos  came  to  my  office.  He 
was  there  for  15  minutes.  He  had  some 
penciled  handwritten  excerpts  which  he 
said  he  had  taken  from  the  FBI  reports. 
He  read  those  excerpts  to  me.  When  he 
got  through  reading  them,  I  pointed  out 
that  they  did  not  bear  upon  the  issue  I 
had  raised,  and  said  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  the  FBI  reports  con- 
tained any  information  on  the  questions 
I  had  raised  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  nominee.  He  said  he  did'  not 
know.  I  then  told  him  that  our  con- 
ference could  not  help  in  finding  out 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  nominee.  I 
suggested  that  he  make  a  report  to  the 
President  that  something  be  worked  out 
whereby  we  could  have  some  assurance 
Eis  to  what  is  contained  in  the  FBI  re- 
ports in  regard  to  these  allegations.  I 
said  we  owed  it  to  the  nominee  to  try  to 
clarify  the  situation  if  the  facts  war- 
ranted clarification. 

I  pause  only  to  say  to  my  dear  friend 
from  Illinois,  whose  judgment  he  knows 
always  carries  great  weight  with  me, 
that  in  this  inccance  I  do  not  follow  him. 
To  do  so.  It  seems  to  me.  we  would  almost 
have  to  eliminate  entirely  the  character 
criterion  as  one  of  the  criteria  we  should 
apply  under  the  advise-and -consent 
clause,  and  we  might  as  well  take  the 
position  that  we  will  leave  It  up  to  the 
President,  and  not  go  into  the  character 
qualifications  at  all. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  unpleasant  to 
raise  this  question,  but  I  want  to  pwint 
out  that  the  transcript  of  the  Hugo 
Black  hearings,  when  the  Black  appoint- 
ment was  before  the  Senate  committee, 
is  quite  a  different  transcript  of  record 
from  the  one  made  by  this  nominee.  It 
w  as  a  record  of  great  accomplishment  as 
a  US.  Senator,  When  personal  charges 
were  raised  against  Black,  he  bared  his 
chest,  so  to  speak.  Without  any  reser- 
vation whatsoever,  Hugo  Black  told  his 
position  to  his  everlasting  credit. 

That  was  one  of  the  very  early  radio 
programs  of  that  kind  in  our  country, 
and  how  we  sat  glued  to  our  chairs,  close 
to  our  radios,  listening  to  the  moving 
statement  by  the  great  Hugo  Black. 

I  only  want  to  say  to  my  dear  friend 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  that  I  do  not 
think  the  two  cases  are  even  in  the  same 
category. 

Furthermore,  may  I  say  the  only  ques- 
tion we  have  to  determine  is  whether  or 
not  we  think,  with  respect  to  this  criteria, 
in  a  given  instance,  that  there  may  be 
such  a  defect  in  character  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  would  be  endangered.  It  is 
a  hard  decision  to  make. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  or  anyone  else  in 
leaning  over  backward  and  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  an  individual,  but 
I  think  we  should  know  what  the  facts 
are.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  we  know 
what  the  facts  are. 

I  have  not  gone  Into  the  substantive 
matters,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  address 
myself  to  them.  I  know  what  the  con- 
tention is  by  his  supporters  and  friends 


as  to  what  happened,  but  I  think  the 
facts  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  not  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  open  debate. 

In  fairness  to  everyone  concerned,  the 
question  of  character  ought  to  be  gone 
into  in  the  committee  room  and  be  con- 
sidered there,  because  it  has  been  raised, 
as  the  hearings  showed,  in  the  commit- 
tee. And  that  is  why  I  have  made  the 
motion  I  have  made. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  hesi- 
tate to  impose  upon  the  patience  of  my 
colleagues,  and  I  suppose  I  could  delay 
my  remarks  on  the  nomination  until 
after  this  vote.  However,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  think  I  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  my  po.sition  known  be- 
fore the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
noted,  when  the  vote  was  taken  in  com- 
mittee I  withheld  my  vote.  I  did  so  be- 
cause at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken 
I  had  not  heard  or  read  all  of  the  testi- 
mony that  had  been  taken,  and  I  re- 
fused to  take  a  position  until  I  had  the 
benefit  of  that  testimony.  I  feel  that 
at  this  point,  before  any  vote  is  taken, 
I  should  make  the  decision  which  was 
made  by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee, 
by  indicating  publicly  what  my  posi- 
tion is. 

As  the  discussion  this  afternoon  makes 
clear,  a  vote  on  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion is  not  a  matter  to  be  entered  into 
lightly.  All  of  us,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out, 
have  a  very  special  obligation  to  examine 
with  care  any  nomination  presented  to 
us  for  our  advice  and  consent.  The  ob- 
ligation to  be  absolutely  fair  and,  insofar 
as  possible,  objective  applies  to  those 
cases  in  which  we  may  disagree  with  the 
nominee  as  well  as  to  those  cases  In 
which  the  nominee  has  our  enthusiastic 
supix)rt. 

In  the  case  of  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Meriwether  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  Washington,  I  am 
confronted  by  a  choice  in  respect  to  a 
man  with  whom  I  disagree  on  the  crucial 
issue  of  civil  rights.  I  am  also  con- 
fronted by  a  special  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

On  March  2,  the  date  of  the  hearing 
on  Mr.  Meriwether's  nomination,  as  I 
have  said,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
during  the  morning  session  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  a  result,  I  was  unable  to 
benefit  from  the  close  and  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  nominee  conducted  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 
Under  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  nomi- 
nation, I  did  not  consider  it  wise  for  me 
to  take  a  position. 

I  have  since  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  record  in  detail,  and  on  the 
basis  of  information  contained  therein 
I  have  reached  my  decision. 

If  I  were  to  vote  today  in  committee, 
on  the  basis  of  that  testimony,  I  would 
vote  to  support  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Meriwether.  I  take  this 
position  recognizing  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mr.  Meriwether's  position  on  seg- 


regation, nor  do  I  approve  the  program 
of  his  party  organization  in  Alabama  on 
the  civil  rights  question. 

I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  an  out- 
standing appointment.  I  say  that  the 
President  has,  after  due  deliberation 
and  examination  of  the  record,  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Meriwether. 

I  point  out  at  this  moment  that  after 
the  President  indicated  his  intention  to 
nominate  Mr.  Meriwether  several  weeks 
passed,  weeks  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  given  ample  warning  that  it 
was  a  controversial  nomination,  and 
weeks  during  which,  I  assume,  the  Presi- 
dent took  extraordinary  care  to  check 
upon  the  qualifications  of  this  nominee. 

On  the  record  of  the  hearings,  which 
is  the  record  upon  which  as  a  committee 
member  I  have  to  indicate  my  position, 
I  find  no  evidence  to  justify  denying 
consent  to  the  President's  nomination. 

Serious  objections  have  been  raised  to 
Mr.  Meriwether's  nomination  on  at  least 
two  grounds.  The  first  objection  is  that 
as  an  exponent  of  segregation  in  Ala- 
bama he  would  not  vote  to  administer 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  the  loans 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  line  with 
U.S.  policy  prohibiting  segregation  in 
Federal  institutions  and  agencies  and 
encouraging  development  of  countries  in 
the  nonwhite  areas  of  the  world.  The 
second  objection  is  that  his  political  as- 
sociations with  certain  extremist.  anti- 
Negro,  anti-Semitic,  and  anti-Catholic 
persons  disqualify  him  from  considera- 
tion for  this  imF>ortant  post. 

On  the  first  point,  I  think  it  must  bo 
said  Mr.  Meriwether  acquitted  himself 
with  integrity  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  He  did  not  deny  or  seek  to 
gloss  over  his  attitude  on  such  questions 
as  school  integration  in  Alabama  and  in 
other  Southern  States.  On  this  issue  I 
must  repeat  that  I  disagree  with  him, 
and  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  refer  the 
Senate  to  the  record. 

At  the  same  time,  under  strong  ques- 
tioning by  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  he  stated  very  emphatically  that 
he  would  obey  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  on  nonseg- 
regation  in  Federal  agencies  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  his  decisions  to  be  influ- 
enced by  integration  questions  in  other 
countries  which  may  seek  assistance 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Indeed,  his  statement  on  noninter- 
ference in  domestic  questions  in  coun- 
tries seeking  loans  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  exemplary. 

On  the  question  of  Mr.  Meriwether's 
political  associations,  it  must  be  said, 
regrettably,  that  the  attempt  to  disqual- 
ify him.  on  these  grounds  approaches 
accusations  of  guilt  by  association.  I 
cannot  agree  with  or  condone  such  a 
position.  I  react  against  it  when  it  is 
used  against  p>eople  who  share  my  re- 
ligious background  or  my  political  back- 
ground, and  I  react  against  it  when  it 
is  used  against  those  who  have  a  different 
background  from  my  own. 

On  the  issue  of  Admiral  Crommelin, 
it  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  any 
way  that  Mr.  Meriwether  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  during  or  after  the  ad- 
miral made  anti-Semitic  remarks. 
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It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
Mr.  Meriwether  had  a  close  association 
with  Mr.  Shelton.  the  alleged  heaJ  of 
the  Alabama  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
Mr.  Meriwether  ia  or  ever  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Klan. 

There  have  been  other  allegations  rel- 
ative to  Mr.  Meriwether's  previous  ac- 
tivities or  experience.  No  proof  was 
submitted  to  support  these  allegations, 
and  consequently  very  little  wci-;ht  can 
be  attached  to  them. 

I  wa.-;  as  aware  as  anyone  else  in  the 
country,  and  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate,  from  the  moment  the  President 
indicated  his  intention  to  nominate  Mr 
Meriwether,  that  this  would  be  a  con- 
troversial nomination.  I  was  aware  of 
and  read  very  carefully  every  word 
which  VI  as  written  to  substantiate  the 
alle£:atioiiS.  I  expected  that  as  a  result 
of  the  days  and  weeks  of  this  kind  of 
open  discussion,  frank  discussion,  and 
blunt  discussion,  the  members  of  the 
corrmittee  would  be  given  a  full  case 
not  only  by  those  who  supported  the 
nomination,  but  also  by  tl.o.e  who  op- 
posed it. 

I  refer  my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  to 
the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  hear- 
ings that  nobody  asked  to  be  heard 
against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Men- 
wether.  Oh,  we  received  anonymous 
documents  of  one  kind  or  another,  call- 
ing our  attention  to  accusations  made 
in  the  public  press,  but  not  a  scrap  of 
evidence  was  adduced  in  the  committee 
by  anyone  to  support  these  accusations. 
in  my  judgment. 

I  can  only  make  up  my  mind  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  I  should  like  others 
to  make  up  their  minds  about  me.  I  wish 
to  be  fair.  I  wish  to  be  factual  I  wish 
to  be  objective.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  decision  on  the  basis  of  anything  else 
but  the  facts  and  the  evidence  as  pre- 
sented to  us. 

I  repeat.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  a 
strong  nomination  or  a  strong  appoint- 
ment. I  think  there  are  other  men  who 
might  have  been  selected.  I  am  sure 
there  are  other  men  who  could  have  been 
selected  who  would  be  able  to  fill  the  post 
more  effectively  and  more  adequately. 
But  I  find  nothing  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings  to  Justify  opposition  to  the  ap- 
pointment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
J.*viTsl  to  recommit  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Meriwether  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

On  this  question  the  yesis  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  dlstlnculshed  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
yea."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 


Mr.  PELL  '  when  his  name  was  called  > 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers].  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay  "  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
■yea."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Jordan!,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Ix^NGl,  the  Senator  from  WashiiiRton 
I  Mr.  Macnuson;,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Monroney'.  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr  Smathers'. 
are  absent  on  official  busine.s.^ 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr.  Blakley  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1, 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Te.xas  I  Mr 
Blakley)  and  the  .Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Magnt'sonI,  would  each  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  Mr  Aiken!  and 
the  Senator  from  California  'Mr 
Ki'CHEL !  are  ab.sent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  .Arizona  Mr  Gold- 
water  i  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
1  Mr.  Morton  I  are  neces.sarily  absent 

The     Senator     from     Vermont      'Mr 
Ppoi'ty!   is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Saltonstall!  is  detained  en  official  busi- 
ness, and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  Cape- 
hart]  is  also  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  ,  Mr.  Goldwater! 
would  vote  "nay  ' 

The  result  was  announced  yeas  18. 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

I  Ex.   No    21 

YEAS^IS 

Jiivita 

Keiit.ng 

Lausche 

.MilhT 

Neubergpr 

NAY.S     66 

Eastland 

E;  lender 

Engle 

Ervin 

Pong 

Fulbrlghi 

(iorc 

ft.irt 

Hurtke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hickey 

Hlil 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrpy 

JackHon 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Ken- 

Lftng.  Hawaii 

Lon|{.  La 


Cttrroll 

Ciia«   N  J 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dworshak 

Oruenlng 


F'roxrnlre 
Scott 

Smith.  Mutn« 
Wiley 

WilUama.  N  J 
YouiiK.  Ohio 


Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogga 

Bridges 

Burdick 

Butler 

Byrtl   Va 

Byrd.  W 

Cannon 

Carlaon 

Case.  8  Dak 

Cliaves 

Church 

Cooper 

CurtU 

DUkaen 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Va 


Man.ifield 

McC'lfllau 

McOee 

MiN!\mar« 

Metra.lt 

Mooa 

Mundt 

Musk  I e 

Tastore 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Snuth,  Mass. 

Hparkman 

StennU 

SytninKton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Yar  bo  rough 

Young.  N  Dak 
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Aiken 

Blakley 

Buah 

Capehart 

Ooldwater 

Jordan 


Kuchel 

Long.  Mo 

Magnuaon 

McCarthy 

Monroney 

Morton 


Pell 
Prouty 
Saltonstall 
Smatheni 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  VOTE  AT  2  P.M.  TOMORROW 
ON  NOMINATION  OF  CHARLES  M. 
MERIWETHER  TO  BE  A  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr  MANSPTELD  Mr.  President.  I 
have  con.sulted  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  I  have  also  dis- 
cu.ssed  the  matter  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Committer  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  other  Senators  who  are 
interested  in  the  propo.sal.  With  their 
consent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
al  L*  o'clock  tomorrow.  March  8.  tl.e 
Senate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  M  Meriwether  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Exp<)rt-Iinport  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Smith  of  .Ma.s.sachusetts  in  the  chair'. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
r  IS  so  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  gather  from  the 
Senators  statement  that  there  will  be 
no  other  voles  and  no  other  business, 
aside  from  discussion,  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
yo  home  may  do  .so 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  was  rejected. 


ADDITIONAL     WASTE    IN    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT  OF   DEFENSE 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President. 
last  week  I  submitted  to  the  Senate 
e\idence  of  waste  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
under  the  present  antique  and  dis- 
jointed organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense 

Today,  I  present  evidence  of  compa- 
rable waste  in  the  Air  Force. 

I  have  here  .several  reports;  the  first 
is  a  study  of  the  cost  of  excess  proficiency 
flying. 

Proficiency  flying  is  defined  by  the  De- 
fense Department  as  flying  by  rated 
personnel  "primarily  to  maintam  basic 
flymg  skills  while  serving  in  assign- 
ments where  such  skills  would  not  nor- 
mally be  maintained  i.i  the  perform- 
ance of  assigned  duties  ' 

Of  the  approximate  72.000  rated  ofH- 
cer.s  in  the  Air  Force.  27,000  have  been 
judged  as  tjemg  either  excess  to  the 
requirement  for  flying  officers,  or  in  as- 
sigrunents  which  do  not  require  current 
flying  skills. 

But  the  Air  Force  provides  proficiency 
flymg  for  these  27,000  officers,  and  in 
so  doing  will  spend  $183  million  in  this 
fiscal  year,  alone.  Unless  this  situation 
Is  corrfKJted,  obviously  corresponding 
amounts  will  be  wasted  in  subsequent 
years. 

Of  this  $183  million,  $112  million  goes 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  aircraft  employed;  the  re- 
mainmg  $71  million  is  for  unnecessary 
flight  pay. 


Tliere  are  additional  costs,  not  so 
readily  measurable.  These  include  di- 
version of  officers'  time  from  primary 
duties,  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
L- round  support  equipment,  and  the 
countless  administrative  duties  incident 
to  maintaining  aircraft  individual  flying 
records  and  arranging  flight  schedules. 

Actually,  if  rated  personnel  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Air  Force  to  be  excess  to 
requirements  were  not  required  to  fly, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  over  a  comparatively  short  period; 
and  this  saving  could  be  more  than 
doubled  if  flying  re<juirements  for  rated 
personnel  were  established  only  when 
they  were  in  positions  where  mainte- 
nance of  current  flying  proflciency  is  a 
requisite  for  effective  performance. 

Rated  officers  who  increase  their  in- 
comes through  proficiency  flying  func- 
tion in  budget,  motion  pictures,  food 
service,  fuel  supply,  and  electronic  data 
processing  departments  and  as  lawyers, 
dentists,  mathematicians,  physicists, 
chemists,  auditors,  and  chaplains. 

Most  of  the  officers  filling  these  posi- 
tions are  specialists,  trained  in  nonflying 
fields,  without  any  need  for  maintaining 
current  flying  proflciency  in  order  to 
F>erform  in  their  fields  of  si>ecialization. 

Many  officers  receiving  flying  pay  have 
not  actually  flown  planes  themselves  for 
years.  In  such  cases,  subordinates  do 
the  flying  while  the  officer  in  question 
works  or  rests  in  the  back  of  the  plane. 

At  a  time  when  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  strategic  and  tactical  mis- 
sions of  the  Air  Force  calls  for  proflciency 
in  jet  aircraft,  or  in  the  new  field  of  mis- 
siles, it  is  noted  that  over  40  percent  of 
the  total  hours  flown  for  proflciency 
flying  last  year  was  in  C-47  World  War  II 
cargo-type  aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  also  maintains  a  prac- 
tice of  "familiarization"  flying.  This 
practice  adds  further  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, enabling  some  1,200  officers,  who 
are  pending  retirement  or  separation,  to 
qualify  for  flight  pay  by  flying  4  hours 
per  month. 

Another  report  which  I  have  here  re- 
views Air  Force  practices  and  procedures 
in  procuring  ground  communication 
electronic  equipment. 

This  study  shows  a  lack  of  effective 
program  control,  and  little  semblance  of 
accurate  determination  of  valid  require- 
ments for  this  type  of  equipment. 

Procedures  were  found  to  be  inade- 
quate for  controlling  and  terminating 
excess  procurement. 

Field  reporting  of  inventory  was  found 
unreliable. 

During  the  conduct  of  its  review,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  a 
number  of  excesses  on  the  contracts;  and 
as  a  result  the  Air  Force  canceled  large 
orders  for  unneeded  equipment. 

In  a  third  study,  substantial  waste  of 
funds  was  found  because  of  InefiDcient 
award  of  defense  contracts  on  a  non- 
competitive basis. 

All  of  us  know  there  are  conditions 
where  procurement  by  advertised  bidding 
is  either  impractical  or  inappropriate; 
and,  therefore,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized the  military  departments  to  place 


contracts  through  negotiation,  under 
specified  circumstances. 

But  it  was  found  that  insufficient  care 
Is  frequently  taken  in  such  negotiations. 

In  one  study  it  was  found  that  reason- 
able prices  were  not  negotiated;  and  as 
a  result  the  taxpayer  lost  many  millions 
of  dollars — $17  million  on  but  14  cases 
examined. 

In  other  cases  where  prices  were  nego- 
tiated without  proper  consideration  of 
available  information,  selling  prices  of 
$58,700,000  exceeded  costs  by  $13,- 
800,000 — about  30  percent. 

It  is  all  too  clear  that  uniform  stand- 
ards, plus  centralized  procurement  policy 
control,  would  result  in  the  saving  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

The  three  reports  presented  today  are 
but  samples  or  illustrations  which  re- 
veal but  a  small  part  of  the  nonsub- 
merged  portion  of  the  iceberg  of  operat- 
ing waste  characteristic  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  yet  looked 
at,  or  sfwken  of,  the  place  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  waste  is  to  be  found ; 
namely,  in  the  duplication  of  weapons 
systems. 

These  examples  are  not  presented  as 
a  reflection  on  any  individual  or  service. 
They  have  simply  translated  into  dollars 
and  cents  the  inevitable  waste  and  mis- 
management which  result  when  an  or- 
ganization is  rooted  in  the  traditions  of 
the  prenuclear  space  age. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  staff  for  their  construc- 
tive contribution  to  good  government, 
through  the  exposure  of  all  this  unnec- 
essary waste. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  knows,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations.  That  appropria- 
tion amoimts,  yearly,  to  $41  billion, 
amounting  to  $11  billion  more  than  the 
cost  of  the  rest  of  Government.  When 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  enunciates 
his  remarks,  I  know  he  is  addressing 
himself  to  a  subject  about  which  he 
knows  something.  I  am  positive  of  that. 
I  could  tell  him  of  many  instances  of 
waste.  I  call  to  his  attention  in  par- 
ticular the  matter  of  retired  generals 
and  retired  admirals  working  in  civilian 
capacities  In  the  Pentagon.  I  do  not 
think  that  should  be.  If  they  are  re- 
tired, why  should  they  be  employed  in 
the  same  department  as  civilians? 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  driv- 
ing at,  and  I  appreciate  his  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Defense   Appropriations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  his  statement  this  afternoon 
on  what  is  a  continuing  source  of  waste 
in  the  Air  Force.  We  all  know  of  the 
ability  with  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  It  so  happens  that  about  10  years 
ago  I  criticized  the  widespread  practice 
of  ground  officers  being  passengers  In 
airplanes  for  a  few  hours  a  month  and 
then  being  paid  flight  pay.  At  that  time 
there  was  some  promise  of  administra- 
tive reform. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  performed  a  great  public  service  in 
making  his  statement.  The  wastes  in 
this  item  alone,  I  am  sure,  run  into  the 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
the  form  of  pay  to  chaplains,  dentists, 
doctors,  and  others.  I  believe  doctors 
get  a  double  bonus.  They  get  a  bonus 
as  doctors,  and  then  they  get  a  bonus 
as  aviators.  Supply  officers,  who  are 
really  not  aviators,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  getting  flight  pay. 

This  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be 
taken  care  of,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  performed  a  great  public 
service. 

I  am  also  delighted  he  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  abuses  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiated contracts  and  has  called  for  a 
larger  degree  of  competitive  bidding. 
The  facts  are  that  during  the  year  1959. 
as  I  remember,  86  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  contracts  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  let  under  negotiated  bid- 
ding, not  competitive  bidding.  The 
Comptroller  General,  who,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  great  public  servants  of  all 
time,  as  was  his  predecessor,  Lindsey 
Warren,  has  filed  report  after  report 
pointing  out  the  abuses. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that,  in  response  to 
conversation,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  McNamara,  invited  a  group  of  us, 
including  Representative  McCormack, 
Representative  Curtis,  and  Representa- 
tive Hebert,  to  meet  last  week,  and 
showed  a  great  degree  of  cooperation 
and  said  it  was  the  intention  of  the  De- 
fense Department  markedly  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  negotiated  contracts 
and,  therefore,  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  competitively  bid  contracts;  and 
he  gave  evidence  of  so  intending.  But, 
Mr.  President,  prodding  from  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  always  helpful  in  over- 
coming insertia  on  the  part  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. 

This  testimony,  coming  from  one 
known  for  his  knowledge  of  Air  Force 
matters,  as  well  as  a  defender  of  that 
branch  of  the  service,  as  some  others  of 
us  are  defenders  of  other  branches  of 
the  service,  is  extremely  helpful;  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  knows  there  is  no 
one  from  whom  I  would  appreciate  more 
receiving  those  observations  about  the 
few  remarks  I  have  made.  The  reports 
issued  by  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  have 
been  very  valuable,  and  I  share  with  the 
Senator  the  high  respect  he  has  for  the 
ability  of  this  official.  The  reports  show 
clearly  that  in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and 
Navy,  we  are  wasting  many  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  because  of  the  current 
organization  in  the  Pentagon.  The 
greatest  savings,  I  am  convinced,  are  to 
be  found  through  the  elimination  of 
duplication  in  weapons  systems,  because 
the  duplication  incident  to  letting  each 
service  try  to  put  Itself  In  a  position  to 
handle  future  trouble  by  Itself  has  cost 
the  taxpayer  and  is  costing  the  taxpayer 
many  billions  of  dollars.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  com- 
ments. 
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DEATH  OP  FORMER  SENATOR  JO- 
SEPH R.  GRUNDY  OP  PEIW&YL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
grieved  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  over 
the  laat  weekend  there  died,  at  the  age 
of  98,  the  Honorable  Joseph  Richard 
Grundy,  a  former  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  a  very  dlstingiilshed  Pennsylvanian. 
a  maji  full  of  years  and  honor.  I  say 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  members 
of  the  delegation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Peimsylvania  that  we 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  most  distin- 
guished figure  in  Pennsylvania  life,  in 
its  industry,  and  in  its  political  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  article  on  Mr.  Grundy's  death. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JosrpH    Grundt    Diss    in    Nass.^t-     50-Year 
Pown  m  OOP  Was  98 

Former  US.  Senator  Joseph  Rldgway 
Grundy,  a  leading  power  In  the  SUiie  and 
national  RepubUcan  Party  for  more  than 
live  decades,  died  yesterday  In  N;uis.iU  in 
the  Bahamas. 

He  died  quietly  at  3:30  pm  arter  a  2- 
week  Illness  which  confined  him  to  bed  in 
his  winter  home.  He  had  been  there  since 
December  1. 

Since  retirement  from  active  p'  'Utlcs  In  the 
lata  1940's.  the  Senator,  who  was  98  and  a 
bachelor,  spent  his  time  at  Nasouu,  ucean 
City.  N  J  .  and  In  Bristol  Township. 

SERVICES     MONDAY 

His  body  will  be  flown  back  uxlay  for 
services  at  noon  Monday  at  the  Grundy 
family  home.  Walnut  Grove  Farm,  on 
Neshamlny  Creek.      Burial  will   be   private. 

Senator  Grundy,  a  Bristol  Industrl.illst 
whose  estate  Is  estimated  at  more  than  *10 
million,  was  the  founder  and  first  pre.sulent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

This  is  the  organization  th.it  brought  htm 
national  prominence  as  a  congressional  lob- 
byist. 

Once  m  the  national  eye.  his  name  beciune 
linked  with  old  guard  Republicanism  which 
some  politicians  and  political  scientists  of- 
ten call  "Orundylsm." 

rorcHT  ro«  high   TARirrs 

His  fight  was  constantly  for  high  tariffs 
and  low  taxes  which,  he  said,  were  next  to 
religion   with  him. 

He  bitterly  opposed  James  H  Duffs  can- 
didacy for  U.S.  Senate  In  1948  Duff  won 
and  Grundy  decided  to  leave  the  active  scene. 

However,  he  always  bad  a  keen  Interest  In 
politics  and   candidates. 

Until  his  recent  Ulness.  he  w.is  never  In 
poor  health,  his  doctors  said,  although  at 
times  he  v/ould  enter  hospitals  f  >r  physical 
checkups  and  rests.  The  doctors  suid  he  had 
amazing  stamina. 

The  Senator  showed  this  kind  of  sUimlna 
all  through  his  life,  especially  as  the  luugh- 
mlnded  political  boss  ot  the  Orundy  machine 
which  controlled  Pennsylvania  politics  for 
years 

TRAINKO    £N    POUnCS    BT    TATHZR 

Senator  Grundy's  career  In  Pennsylvania 
politics  began,  like  his  business  career,  at 
the  ground  level. 

He  was  trained  In  practical  politics  by  his 
father,  sitting  in  whenever  the  elder  Grundy 
held  conferences  with  the  RepubUcan  leaders 
of  his  day. 

His  careful  and  practical  approach  found 
a    p.irallel    in    his    day-to-day    work    In    the 


woolen  business.  AfU-r  .i  ye..r  l:i  college  Ije 
went  to  work  tlrs'.  m  the  8t)rtu-.g  room  and 
tlieu  on  through  the  nU.l  uniU  he  kricw  every 
facet  of  the  Intricate  m.tnufacluniig  {.ro.-t.'^.'.. 
LirrLONG  m -.n  XARirr  m\n 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  two  cin-ers 
converged  In  a  lUeioag  belief  l:i  the  Impor- 
tance of  .American  bu.sln-.ss  and  In  the  high 
pr  I'.oc'.lvc  t  irlfT 

NcT  was  It  an  accident  that  in  both  lines 
of  endeavor,  he  worked  with  earnestness, 
caution,  a  soft  vo.ce  which  could  take  on 
a  firm  edge,  and  with  a  clear  sense  of  de- 
cision. 

He  was  a  meticulous  dres-^^er  and  his  man- 
ners matched  his  attire  Mostly  he  wore 
dark  bu.slness  suits  with  white  or  striped 
shirts  and  collars  to  ma'ch  For  years  he 
wore  hiKh-topped.  buttoned  shoes  He  was 
slightly  above  mldd'e  height  and  sto«-ky.  with 
a  round,  pink-cheeked  face  aiid  a  thatch  of 
white    hair    neatly    parted    on    the    left   side. 

SOFT   VOICK    ^NT)   TWINKLING    CTl 

He  greeted  people  In  a  soft  voice  and  with 
a  warm  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyrs^-eves  that 
were  sharply  aware  behind  his  white  metal- 
nmmed  giasi.es. 

To  his  associates  he  was  Senator"  or  "Mr. 
Grundy"  and  at  limes  In  the  pclitlcal  world 
he  was  called  "Uncle  Jie   ' 

Senator  Grundy  never  married  He  mad"? 
his  home  In  a  mansi"n  on  the  Delaware 
River  front  in  Brist.>l  with  a  sister.  .Miss  M.ir- 
garet  R  Grundy,  who  died  February  1.  195i. 
at  the  age  •  f  S6 

He  was  born  in  Camden.  NJ  .  on  January 
13,  1863.  the  son  of  WlKlam  H  and  Mary 
Lamb  Ciruiuly 

He  attended  the  public  schools  In  Phila- 
delphia ai.d  then  entered  Swarthm'ire  Col- 
lege Immc'cllately  on  leaving  cillege  he 
went  lnt<3  the  worsted  mills  ut  Bristol  to 
learn   the   bvisiness 

In  1887  he  was  admitted  to  partnership, 
and  in  time  he  bught  out  the  Interests  of 
the  partners,  chaiielng  the  firm's  name  In 
1920  from  Grundy  Brothers  &  Co  to  Grundy 
A  Co    Inc  .  with  hlm.'«"!f  as  ;ires!dent. 

BtJILDrp    IN    POUTTCS 

But  long  before  that,  from  his  start  at  the 
precinct  level  he  had  built  himself  up  in  R<.-- 
publlc^in  politics  In  Bucks  County  vintU  he 
was  lc"iked  on  as  a  p  wr  th>Te  and  hy  de- 
grees  a   pKW'-r   In    Pennsvlvania 

His  political  activities  were  not  directed 
toward  otflce  seeking,  however  At  aimi^t 
any  time  over  a  period  ^f  30  years  he  could 
have  had  any  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
voters  of  his  c  >u:ity  But  the  unly  fxist  he 
ever  held  was  that  of  councilman  from  the 
second  ward  of  BrL'^t'l  He  was  a  member 
for  4.5  years  and  rarelv  missed  a  me«'tlng, 
he  hsul  to  K'.ve  It  up  when  he  w.is  app'jlnted 
to  the  Senate 

OtTLT  ONT  REVOLT  IN  CorNTT 

Untl!  the  Incoming  of  Demfx-ratle  voters 
In  later  years,  the  raily  serious  revolt  th.nt 
threatened  him  In  Bucks  Canity  came  In 
1927,  when  he  sjMinsored  a  ninveriient  to 
supplant  the  old  volunteer  tire  department 
In  Bristol  with  a  part-paid  departnient  The 
volunteers  resented  this  and  a£  an  outk^rnwth 
of  the  row  the  Grundy  ticket  was  opp<wed 
In  'he  September  primary  Only  one  coun- 
cil   seat    was    liist    by    the    Grundy    faction. 

From  the  period  around  1910.  on  down  the 
years,  his  political  Influence  spread  gradual- 
ly and  with  accumulating  p«;wer  bt-ymd  the 
conflnes  of  Bucks  C-Unty 

He  operated  quietly,  but  leader  after  lead- 
er In  various  of  the  67  counties  beciune 
known  as  "Grundy  men  "  His  v  >ice  swayed 
elections  for  mayor  and  other  offices  In  Phila- 
delphia, and  for  members  if  th»-  letTislature 
and  Oovernor  as  well  In  time  Republicans 
In  many  other  States  were  listening  to  his 
forthright    e«pousai    of    the    high    tariff. 


ORCANI:rED    MANtTTACrUREBS 

A  spearhead  of  his  political  power  was 
the     Penii^ylvan.a     Manufacturers     Assocla- 

t.o:i. 

Not  lon^;  after  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
str  >ng  m  ivement  grew  up  to  tax  the  manu- 
f.i.turers  of  Pennsylvania  To  fight  this.  Mr. 
Orundy  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Manu- 
frtctiirers  Aseoclatl  >n  He  became  Its  first 
president. 

He  remained  In  this  office  until  1930,  when 
he  went  to  the  U  S.  Senate.  At  that  time 
he  gave  up  the  presidency  and  became  chair- 
man of  the  board,  retiring  finally  from  that 
P">st  and  from  the  PMA  In  any  official  ca- 
pacity In  1947  By  that  time  the  reins  were 
tirmly  In  the  hands  of  the  late  O.  Mason 
Owlett  as  president  Owlctt  was  a  former 
Republican  leader  of  the  State  senate  and  a 
n  itlcnal  committeeman,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  death  In  January   1957. 

WAS  CLOSE  TO    PCNR06R 

As  the  Orundy  Influence  grew  In  national 
poiilios  he  found  himself  drawn  close  to 
Peiu^sylvanla  3  US  SenaUir  Boles  Penrose. 
Out  of  this  association  came  Mr.  Grundy's 
f^rst  visible  entrance  Into  the  national  po- 
lUl'-al  arena 

He  and  penrvie  worked  hand  In  hand  In 
the  strategy  -Including  the  hlsUirlc  "smoke- 
tilled  rtKjm  '  o^ieratlon — that  resulted  In  the 
election  In  ln20  of  Warren  O.  Harding  as 
Pr<  .Idem 

Tli.it  year  the  Pcnn.sylvanla  delegation 
t-)  the  RepubUcin  National  Convention  was 
ii:ilr..";'rucred  -as  It  has  been  In  many  a 
Prefld-ntUl  year  but  the  delegates  nereed 
to  support  their  "favorite  son.'  Gov  William 
S  Sproul  Philadelphia's  Mayor  J  Hampton 
M  >.)re  wxs  to  deliver  the  nomination  speech 
for  .sproul 

WOOD-LOWDFN    DEADLOCK 

A  3 -day  deadlock  between  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  and  Gov  Prank  3.  Lowden.  of  Illinois, 
deev  loped  with  California  s  Senator  Hiram 
W   Johnson  also  In  the  play 

In  the  heat  of  this,  friction  between  Mr. 
Grundy  and  U  S  SenaUir  Wlllliun  E  Crow, 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation, 
burst  Into  flame. 

Tli>  y  !>t4>od  fare-to-face,  and  the  mild 
Quaker  Grundy  def.ed  and  denounced  Sen- 
ator Crow  He  demanded  that  the  delega- 
tion desert  Sproul  and  go  over  to  another 
candidate  It  Wkj  a  forerunner  of  the  pre- 
di'iunent  often  faced  by  Pennsylvania's  vote- 
l.ulen  delegation  to  the  OOP's  national  con- 
ventlon.s 

TTie  upshot  wfM  the  famous  "smoke-fllled" 
pow-pow  and  the  decision  to  concentrate 
>n  Warren  G  Harding  The  decision  was 
made  In  Ch.oagos  Blackstone  Hotel,  still 
tlie  .-icene  of  similar  If  less  dramatic  occa- 
sions In  1920  Mr  Grundy  was  one  of  the 
conferees. 

Mt.S.SF.D   ONLT   TWO  CONVENTIONS 

It  has  been  noted — as  It  was  then— that 
Burks  County's  Grundy  had  been  a  delegate 
to  the  1806  iiatl  )nal  convention  that  nomi- 
nated William  McKlnlev  He  was  on  hand 
at  every  c  invention  thereafter  with  the 
exception  of  the  ones  In  1940  and  1952. 

After  1920  only  a  halY  dozen  years  went 
by  year-i  of  i>>;itlcklng  4and  lL>bbylng  for 
huh  'arlff;:  and  low  t.ixes  on  lndu«.try  — be- 
fore Mr  Grundy  wa,s  In  the  n.itlonal  Ume- 
U.tht  ,1^'aln 

This  came  In  1926,  when  Philadelphia's 
boss,  William  S  Vare,  was  elected  to  the 
U  S.  Senate  after  a  violent  Republican  pri- 
mary Contest  with  Ge<irge  Wharton  Pepper. 
the  latter  supported  by  the  Grundy  faction, 
Mr  Grundy  also  had  supported  John  S. 
Fisher  for  the  governorship  of  Pennsylvania. 
Fisher   was   elected 

The  Senate  refused  to  seat  Vare  because 
of  alleged  excessive  exponsee  In  the  primary. 
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Governor  Fisher  then  appointed  Mr.  Grundy 
to  serve  out  Vare's  unexpired  term. 


DEFXATED    IN    BIO    rOR    FTTLL 

But  running  for  election  to  a  full  term,  he 
was  defeated  In  the  O.O.P.  primary  of  1980 
by  tlie  late  James  J,  Davis,  then  Secretary 
ol  Labor  In  President  Hoover's  Cabinet. 
Davis  had  the  support  of  the  Vare  organiza- 
tion in   Philadelphia. 

Senator  Grundy  followed  the  sun  in  his 
hust  years  by  spending  winters  In  Nassau 
at  his  estate  "Jacaranda,"  and  his  summers 
at  Ocean  City,  NJ..  where  he  had  a  house  on 
St    James   Place. 

Between  winter  and  summer,  he  always 
spent  some  time  at  his  mansion  overlooking 
the  Delaware  at  610  Radcllffe  Street,  In 
Bristol, 

He  was  once  the  publisher  of  the  old 
Bristol  Courier.  He  also  became  a  president 
of  Farmer's  National  Bank  and  the  Bristol 
Trust  Co.  before  Us  merger  with  Pldellty- 
Phlladelphia. 

HIS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Besides  his  local  industrial  and  financial 
activities,  Senator  Grundy  was  a  director  of 
the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Baronial  Order  of  Magna 
Charta. 

His  membership  at  the  Union  League  was 
as  long  as  his  political  past.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club 
more   than   50  years. 

The  Senator's  closest  survivor  is  a  second 
cousin,  Mrs.  James  H.   Emack.  of  Merion. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
SOVIET  SUBJUGATION  OF  RUMANIA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
was  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  brutal 
subjugation  of  Rumania  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  was  reminded  of  this  anni- 
versary by  a  letter  I  received  from  Mi- 
hail  Farcasanu.  president  of  the  League 
of  Free  Romanians. 

In  my  judgment,  this  letter  contains 
many  sound  observations  about  the  So- 
viet stooge  governments  of  Extern  Eu- 
rope and  the  policy  that  ought  to  be 
followed   with   respect  to  them. 

The  plight  of  the  good  people  of  Ru- 
mania is  indistinguishable  from  that  of 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  the  other 
captive  nations.  No  good  conscience  in 
the  free  world  will  rest  easy  until  our 
enslaved  Rumanian  brothers  are  free. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter with  personal  references  deleted,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  League  or  Free  Romanians. 

New  York,  N.Y..  March  2,  1961. 
Hon   Thoma.s  J.  DoDD. 
US  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Dear  Senator:  We  will  be  deeply  grateful 
if  you  could  mention  in  the  Senate  the  sad 
anniversary,  the  6th  of  March,  of  16  years 
since  Rumania  has  been  subjugated  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  believe  that  beside  the 
wide  humanitarian  interest,  there  Is  a  more 
Immediate  concern  in  not  forgetting  the  fact 
of  enslavement  and  its  consequences.  As 
grave  as  the  nuclear  preoccupation  may  be, 
It  .should  not  obscure  the  Issue  of  freedom, 
in  which  lies  ultimately  the  solution  for 
a  peaceful  world. 

The  imposing  in  Rumania  through  military 
force  of  a  Soviet  stooge  government  on 
March  6,  1946,  in  the  wake  of  Allied  co- 
operation   and    pledges    of    democratic    pro- 


oedures.  Is  part  of  the  same  system,  which 
after  disrupting  Surope  and  Asia,  is  now 
busy  undermining  and  disrupting  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  The  pledges  proclaimed 
at  Yalta  for  the  freedom  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  been  flagrantly  violated.  TTie  same 
pledges  undertaken  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  have  been  less  obviously  but 
also  continuously  infringed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  can  say  that  the  story  of  the 
United  Nations  is,  in  the  main,  a  sequence 
of  the  more  or  less  successful  Russian  in- 
fringements of  the  principles  of  the  charter. 
What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  West 
during  this  period? 

Looking  back,  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
power  In  Rumania,  Germany,  and  the  other 
countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  has 
been  possible  because  of  Western  political 
weakness  and  final  acquiescence  in  every 
Russian  aggressive  move  or  demand. 

This  acquiescence  in  the  subjugation  of 
Rumania  and  the  other  east  European 
countries,  has  not  been  dictated  by  any 
imperious  necessity;  but  ultimately  by  the 
ever  present  wishful  illusion  that  in  placat- 
ing the  Russians  by  ceding  to  their  demands, 
a  foundation  will  be  laid  for  a  true  under- 
standing and  peace  assured.  Everything 
that  has  happened  since  3  945  has  shown 
the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  view,  but  un- 
fortunately this  same  fallacy  seems  to  still 
motivate  certain  actions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  Rumania,  after  recognizing 
the  Communist  puppet  government,  in  1947 
the  United  States  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
it  and  brought  it  into  the  United  Nations 
in  1955,  The  United  States  hns  recently 
even  concluded  a  cultural  agreement  with 
this  non-representative  government.  De- 
spite such  American  endorsements  the  Com- 
munist puppet  regime  in  Bucharest  is  fol- 
lowing its  Soviet  preestablished  course  of 
action.  It  performs  every  Soviet  directive, 
votes  In  the  United  Nations  on  Soviet  orders, 
works  through  their  diplomatic  corps,  espe- 
cially in  Latin  America  and  Europe,  for 
Soviet  subversive  objectives.  In  Rumania 
the  same  ruthless  political  persecution  and 
suppression  of  freedom  and  human  rights 
continues  as  in  former  years. 

The  only  effect  of  a  p>oUcy  of  recognition 
and  collaboration  with  stooge  governments. 
Is  to  help  entrench  Communist  domination 
In  the  countries  themselves,  thus  furthering 
Moscow's  plans.  If  this  were  the  aim  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  well  and  good,  but 
If  It  Is  not,  then  it  Is  high  time  to 
revise  the  tenor  of  the  present  policy  to- 
ward Soviet  stooge  governments.  Western 
pampering  of  the  Soviet  puppets  and  help- 
ing them  to  gain  international  respectabil- 
ity, have  encouraged  the  Russians  to  in- 
crease their  demands  and  threats.  Nothing 
would  help  to  restrain  Russia  in  her  ex- 
panding aggressive  drive  as  much  as  re- 
versing the  present  policy,  by  divesting  the 
Soviet  pawns  of  their  undeserved  aura  of 
independent  governments.  Treated  openly 
and  on  all  occasions  as  the  unrepresentative, 
Moscow  dominated  regimes  they  are,  their 
usefulness  for  the  Russian  world  power  poli- 
tics would  largely  diminish.  Moreover,  their 
ensuing  loss  of  prestige  Inside  the  sub- 
jugated countries  themselves  would  create 
new  problems  for  the  Kremlin.  We  believe 
that  such  a  course  would  be  of  more  benefit 
to  the  United  States  than  any  amity  pro- 
grams with  Communist  governments. 

We  warmly  thank  you  for  anything  you 
can  say  on  this  sad  occasion  in  support  of 
the  oppressed  Rumanian  people  and  their 
legitimate  aspirations  for  liberty  and  na- 
tional independence. 

I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mihail  Farcasanu, 

President. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  OFFICE  OF  SALINE 
WATER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

This  is  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  Public  Law  448  of  the  82d  Congress, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wa.ihington.  D.C.,  March  1.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Saline  Water  Act 
of  1952  (Public  Law  448,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
as  amended)  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  reports  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session.  Inasmuch  as  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the 
year  1960  were  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  previous  administration,  I  have 
asked  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
to  summarize  the  activities  of  that  Office  for 
purposes  of   this  report, 

"STAFF     report SUMMARY     OF     ACTIVITIES      FOR 

1£160  OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 

"The  acti\ities  of  the  Office  are  carried  out 
under  three  divisions:  Research,  Processes 
Development,  and  Demonstration,  The 
demonstration  plant  construction  program 
is  authorized  by  Public  Law  85-883, 

"The  Office  of  Saline  Water  has  continued 
its  efforts  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  low-cost  saline  water  conversion 
processes  among  private  research  and  Indus- 
trial firms.  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
representatives  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Defense,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  National 
Science  Foundation,  Department  of  State. 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund.  With- 
in the  Department  of  the  Interior,  active 
assistance  Is  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

"The  American  Chemical  Society  requested 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  sponsor  Jointly 
with  them  an  annual  sympositim  on  saline 
water  conversion.  The  first  of  this  series  was 
held  during  March  of  1960  with  approxi- 
mately 300  scientists  and  engineers  In  attend- 
ance. In  December  of  1960  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Engineers,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  sponsored  a 
similar  symposium.  Members  of  the  staff 
also  participated  in  a  number  of  other 
scientific  or  professional  meetings. 

"The  fundamental  research  activities  car- 
ried out  by  the  Division  of  Research  have 
produced  good  and  useful  results  and  new 
knowledge  has  been  developed  which  has 
led  to  new  or  improved  conversion  procesaet. 
Twenty-two  fundamental  and  applied  re- 
search Investigations  were  supported  during 
the  past  year.  Those  investigations  ranged 
from  theoretical  studies  on  behavior  of  ions 
in  aqueous  solutions,  through  studies  of  po- 
tential processes  or  phenomena  for  convert- 
ing saline  water  up  to  the  operation  of 
laboratory  prototypes.  In  order  to  assure 
continued  progress  toward  the  low-cost  goals 
of  the  program,  greater  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  fundamental  research  to  develop 
successful  solutions  to  many  difficult  tech- 
nological problems.  Further  research  can 
provide  the  knowledge  to  suljstantlally  im- 
prove   existing    processes    and    also    holds 
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promise  of  devaloptag  •nUrcly  new  methods 
which  may  permit  Um  attainment  of  a  major 
breakthrough. 

"The  reaearch  data  obtained  trom  the  lab- 
oratory InvestlgaUooa  of  Division  of  Re- 
se.iTch  are  translated  into  bench-scale  equip- 
ment, and  complete  pilot  plants  to  obtain 
applied  research  data  by  the  Division  of 
Pr'icesses  Development.  In  this  division.  38 
r  ■se.irch  and  development  contracts  were  ac- 
uve  during  the  past  year. 

'  5allt.e  water  converalon  has  advanced  to 
•nclude  a  number  of  different  processes. 
Major  groups  are:  (1)  Distillation  with  the 
u.se  of  fuels;  (2)  solar-heat  distillation:  (3) 
membrane  processea;  (4)  separation  by  freez- 
ing; and  (5)  other  chemical,  electrical,  cr 
physical  conversion  methods.  Tliere  are  a 
number  of  different  processes  in  each  majir 
group. 

"In  general,  the  distillation  processes  are 
the  most  advanced  today  because  they  have 
been  under  development  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  other  methods.  Pilot 
equipment  Is  being  operated  on  sea  water 
to  develop  methods  of  scale  coiurol — a  major 
problem  In  all  distillation  cycles  Laboratory 
development  of  several  different  distillation 
processes  Is  underway.  Sohvr  distillation 
pilot  units  are  being  operated  to  determine 
ways  of  reducing  capital  costs  Research 
and  development  work  Is  being  rarried  out 
at  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Labur.^torles 
In  Denver,  Colo.,  on  electrodlalysis  During 
the  past  year  a  major  part  of  the  develop- 
ment effort  has  been  on  freezing  prMoesses. 
This  new  approach  to  the  econom.lcil  con- 
version of  saline  water  to  fresh  ha?  only 
recently  reached  the  pilot  plant  stage  of 
development.  A  15.000-galloii-per-d<iy  pilot 
plant  using  one  type  of  fretvmg  prticess  is 
now  operating  on  sea  water  at  WrighLsvllle 
Beach.  N  C  A  35.000-galion-pcr  day  pilot 
plant  to  further  develop  aiu-her  type  uf 
freezing  process  Is  nearlng  completion  at 
St    Pett.r.-,burg.  Fla. 

"In  accordance  with  the  timetable  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress,  five  [  rocesses  and 
sites  have  been  selected  fur  the  demon- 
stration p'.ant  program.  Three  of  the  plants 
were  des;:ined  and  construction  contracts 
have  been  awarded.  The  design  of  the 
fourth  plant  has  been  started  and  a  con- 
tract for  the  design  of  the  fifth  plant  will 
be  nec^otlated  early  ;n  1961 

"Based  on  the  Office  of  Sa'.lne  Water  cost 
estimating  procedure.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  three  plants  now  under  construction 
win  produce  fresh  water  at  approximately 
$1  per  thousand  gallons.  Pl.int.s  now  being 
constructed  utilize  the  most  promising  of 
the  presert'.y  known  proces.ses.  However, 
the  size  of  the  plants  now  being  erected  are 
not  lar^e  enough  to  adequately  demonstrate 
the  full  economic  potentials  of  the  selected 
processes 

"In  crder  to  gainfully  utll.ze  the  tech- 
nology now  being  developed  In  the  demon- 
stration plant  program,  lar^re  scale  plants 
shou'.d  n  iw  be  designed  and  b'll'.t  to  pro- 
duce fresh  water  from  the  sea.  En3:!neerlni? 
projections  Indlca'e  that  the  prixlui't  water 
from  such  plants  may  cost  less  than  50 
cents  per  thousand  gallons  The  design  of 
additional  demonstration  plants  would  be 
based  on  variations  of  exlatln-:  proces.sea  and 
new  processes  still  under  development. 
This  should  be  carried  forward  as  a  coop- 
erative endeavor  ulth  Sta'es  and  munici- 
palities that  now  face  severe  or  impending 
water  problems. 

"Under  present  legislation,  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  re- 
search program  only  through  fiscal  year 
1963.  If  the  Ck>ngr«ai  approves  the  present 
modest  budget  reqxMSt  of  *1. 755.000  for  re- 
search and  development  work,  the  remain- 
ing unappropriated  balance  of  the  tlO 
million  authorlssatlon  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  195«  win  b«  only  $702,000  Unless 
new  legislation  Is  approved  by  the  Congress, 
the  research  and  development  program  will, 


of  necessity,  be  sharply  curtailed  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  *hen  expire  at  the  end 
of  that  year. 

"Legislation  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
authorization  of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  U 
being  studied  by  the  Department.  Basic 
and  applied  research  on  saline  water  con- 
version cannot  be  completed  In  the  f<iresee- 
able  future  and  large  production  plants  are 
nece.sKary  to  gain  necess.iry  operating  experi- 
ence. In  a  program  as  crucial  as  the  devel- 
opment of  low-cost  demmerallzatlon  of 
water  promises  to  beconi",  tliere  will  always 
be  a  necessity  for  continued  improvements 
un  exiting  [Ticesacs  With  each  passing 
year  the  program  will  uiuloubtedl-'  t>econie 
Increasingly  Iriipuriant  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  and  tlie  w.Tld.  It  seems 
only  prudent,  therefore,  to  seek  an  IndeSnite 
extension  of  the  program  and  a  tiscal  au- 
th.  rlzatii.n  to  allow  an  Increase  in  appropri- 
ations comparable  with  emerg.ng  water 
problems 

More  detailed  informati'  n  Is  cont.ilned 
In  ths  'Saline  Watt-r  Conversion  Rep.jrt  for 
Ueo'   of   the  Oaace   of  Sulme   Water  " 

Comprehensive  surveys  are  now  underway 
t.T  determine  the  spoci:';c  roqu.rcnienU»  of  au 
adetiuate  program.  However,  u  is  reaUUy 
apparent  that  this  linporUint  pr  'gram 
should  be  continued  on  \:i  expanded  h.ujls 
As  .'Hin  as  tfiese  studies  are  cumpleted.  we 
Will  pro\ldc  the  Congress  with  our  recom- 
mendatl  in.s  and  detailed  Justification  for  a 
d.-niimlc  program 

With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Stew.\rt    L     Udall. 
."'-'■.'I'y    (  '    t'le    Interior. 


ord::r  for  adjournment  until 
tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prr.sident,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  bui^lness  today,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  toniorruw 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Witiiout 
obj''ctiori.  It  IS  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  for 
the  Lnforniation  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leader.'^tup  that  tomor- 
row the  Sena'e  imniediately  go  into  ex- 
ecutive sessuin.  .so  tfiat  all  Senatois  who 
wi.sh  to  speak  on  the  Meriwether  nomi- 
nation will  have  the  opiwrtunity  to  do 
so. 

Should  there  be  a  lap.se  before  2 
o'clock,  tlie  Senate  can  go  into  legislative 
matters,  so  that  other  matters  can  be 
taken  care  of  as  in  the  morning  hour. 


THE    UDAJLL    PUBLIC    LANT)   FREEZE 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on 
March  2  the  junior  Senator  from  Cah- 
fomia  [Mr.  Englk!  included  in  the 
CoNGRKSsioN.\L  RzcoRD  an  Interior  De- 
partment press  relea.^e  and  a  letter  from 
Secretan,-  of  the  Inti^rior  Stewart  L 
Udall.  The  Udall  letter  is  in  reply  to  an 
earlier  communication  sent  to  him  by 
S-^nators  Gordon  Allcitt,  Hfnry  Dwor- 
SHAK,  Barry  Goldwater.  and  myself. 

So  that  the  Record  will  be  complete, 
I  a-sk  unanimous  coiL-^^ent  that  the  P'eb- 
ruary  14  letter  and  the  March  3  letter 
of  the  four  Senators  bo  mchided  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks.  Those 
Senators  who  may  believe  that  Con^'ress 
still  has  a  role  to  play  in  public  land 
matters  may  find  them  of  some  interest. 


The  Secretary  of  Interior's  public 
lands  freeze  has  the  effect  of  creating  a 
vii-st  180  million  acre  wilderness  area  in 
the  Western  United  States  for  the  next 
18  months.  This  was  done  without  con- 
gres.sional  approval.  Moreover,  it  was 
done  without  either  notice  or  public 
hcar.mis.  If  it  Is  "unfortunate"  to  "im- 
mediately crUicLze"  such  unprecedented 
action,  then  I  can  only  conclude  tiiat 
Congress  has  totally  abdicated  its  re- 
sponsibility over  our  public  lands  and 
that  we  now  have  a  Govirnment  by 
Executive  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  material 
was  oideifd  to  be  i)nntt>d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U  3.  Senstx. 
Washtngtnn.  DC,  February  25.  IHSI. 
Hon  SriWAar  Udaix, 
i"   c  T-:  ;-y  o/  rh''  Intr-rior, 
III' part  m<nt  of  t'lc  Interior, 
Wii-h-.iigton    D  C 

Uf^r  M"?  .'-^EfRrTAHT-  We  vlgo'-ou'Jly  pro- 
test the  recent  Interior  Department  order 
dated  February  14  which  locks  up  180  ml!- 
li'in  acres  of  public  domain  land  This  order 
Is  h.isty  and  l!l-.idvlsed,  and  will  be  ex- 
tremely deti  inient  il  to  all  Western  States. 
In  effect,  It  establl.shes  a  "no  new  start.s" 
poUr-y  In  public  land  development  for  the 
next  18  months 

Vour  recent  pres.s  relex-^e  on  this  matter 
Indicates  that  this  freeze  for  18  nionlJis  is 
Inviked  against  all  of  the  Western  States 
except  Al.isica.  With  (jne  stroke  of  your 
pen.  you  have  unilateraKy  .suspended  a  major 
portion  of  the  public  land  laws  enacted  by 
the  U  .S  Congress  All  future  applications 
submitted  by  Induidiiuls  for  public  lands 
hd.e  ti.ua  been  rendered  null  and  void.  In 
at  le.ust  the  following  ln.stances  home.'=t<''aci3. 
desert  entrle*.  public  s.iles  (Including  sec- 
ond provls.i  sales  I.  small  tracts,  private  rec- 
reation, and  private  applications  for  public 
purpi>s«'3 

Tills  unprecedented  step  was  taken  with- 
out any  notice;  there  were  no  hearing's  In 
fact,  none  of  the  procedural  s.ifeguords  sup- 
posedly embraced  In  the  concept  of  due 
pro;es3  of  liw  was  observed  Our  c  'nstltu- 
ent.^.  who  are  vitally  concerned  with  admln- 
lstr.it  1.  in  of  the  public  domain  were  con- 
spUuoiislv  Ignored 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  Congress  shall  control  the  pub- 
lic lands.  Yi>ur  unilateral  executive  edict 
not  only  skirts  around  the  C. 'institution, 
but  It  also  circumvents  the  expre.ssed  will  of 
('■>i,;jre.ss  No  bills  were  submitted  by  yc^ur 
Dei  \rtment  requesting  nufhorlty  from  the 
Compress  to  suspend  existing  law. 

Moreover,  your  order  places  an  18-mnnth 
frcrz<»  iin  Krowth  In  major  areas  of  the  West 
which  are  ifreatly  dependent  on  the  public 
dontaln  II  disrupts  the  orderly  development 
of  our  pulj'.lr  lands  ar.d  will  create  a  colos- 
sal 13-nionth  b.icklw^'  o.'  public  land  appUca- 
ti>ns.  It  discriminates  agalns*  the  We- t 
a'ld  may  well  contribute  to  the  crcath^n  of 
"depre.s.sed  areas"  all  over  the  western 
United  States 

The  reason  given  for  this  drastic  action  Is 
that  the  freeze  will  bar  the  activities  of 
certain  "unethical  promoters"  Where  a 
scalpel  wns  clearly  prescribed  to  cure  this 
troublesome  malady  vou  ha'.e  used  a  guil- 
lotine Such  r.vdlcal  meat-ax  surgery  on  the 
W"  tern  .States  Is  uncalled  for  when  specific 
remedies  are  readily  available 

The  act  fif  June  28,  19'14.  known  as  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act.  section   7,   states: 

'Provided  that  upon  the  application  of 
any  applicant  quallhed  to  make  entry,  selec- 
tion of  location,  under  the  public  land  laws, 
filed  In  the  land  office  of  the  proper  district, 
the  Secreuiry  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  any 
tract  tx)  be  cla.sslfied,  and  such  application. 
If  allowed   by   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  pnfaranc* 
I  ight  to  enter  selection." 

Tlie  preamble  of  thla  act  Bays: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sen€t9  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  UHtted  Stmt**  of 
America  in  Congresx  aaaemhled.  That  In 
or.lcr  to  promote  the  highest  xue  of  tta*  pub- 
lic lands  and  pending  Its  final  disposal." 

In  view  of  these  congressional  mandates, 
we  request  a  more  clear  definition  of  your 
authority. 

Your  release  indicated  that  unethical  lo- 
cators have  abused  the  privilege  of  filing  for 
lands.  This  Is  true  in  tliree  States,  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada,  and  Arlaona.  Positive  action 
was  taken  by  the  past  administration  to  cor- 
rect these  practices.  Portions  of  southern 
California  were  withdrawn  by  decisions  where 
classification  Indicated  the  lands  were  not 
suiuble.  but  this  was  after  classification,  not 
before  The  problem  In  Nevada  has  been 
compounded  by  the  Plttman  Act,  of  which 
you  are  aware,  and  the  fact  that  nonresi- 
dents of  that  State  may  apply  for  desert 
entries.  Legislation  to  modify  thlA  was  pro- 
posed by  the  previous  administration,  but 
Congress  took   no  action. 

Private  exchanges  uf  land  to  improve  the 
land  pattern  and  to  bloc  up  classifying  lands 
are  needed.  Separate  allotments  and  range 
adjudications  require  these  exchanges.  Will 
these  be  delayed  for  another  18  months  iinder 
tills  freeze?  Exchanges  are  necessary  in  many 
Instances  to  provide  access  to  public  lands  for 
hunting,  fishing,  picnic  areas,  and  other 
recreational  needs.  Are  these  necessary  ac- 
tions to  be  held  in  a  deep  freeze  until  Sep- 
tember 1, 1962^ 

Two  bills  which  would  have  permitted 
sales  of  land,  whether  isolated  or  n^t,  if 
properly  classified  for  sale  at  the  fair  market 
value  to  cities,  counties,  and  States,  and 
tliut  purchase  of  these  at  not  less  than  fair 
matket  value  to  Individuals  would  have  freed 
much  of  the  present  backlog  of  land  cases. 
These  bills.  Introduced  by  Representative 
A.'jriNALL  and  Senator  MuaasT,  were  studied 
In  commltt  >e  hearings;  but  the  House  Com- 
I  ilttee,  of  which  you  were  a  member,  took 
nc  action  Furthermore,  several  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  last  session  and  similar 
proposals  have  been  proposed  in  this  session 
which  h.ive  to  do  with  congresrlonal  approval 
for  withdrawals  exceeding  5,000  acres  of 
unreserved  public  land.  Your  recent  action 
of  withdrawing  public  lands  seems  incon- 
sistent to  these  proposals  to  say  the  least. 

If  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  administration  to 
m  t  allow  filing  applications  for  public  lands 
by  other  than  States  and  local  communities 
as  stated  In  President  Kennedy's  special 
message  on  natural  resources,  the  question 
arises  why  not  consolidate  the  B\ireau  of 
L:.nd  Management  with  sonie  other  agency. 
Other  agencies  have  graziers,  foresters,  min- 
eral examiners,  soil  programs,  engineers  and 
otners  to  manage  their  lands. 

Your  records  indicate  that  in  many  States 
the  Federal  Government  Is  by  far  the  largest 
landowner.  For  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  and  manages  86  percent 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  69  percent  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  65  percent  of  Idaho,  61  per- 
cent of  Oregon,  48  p>ercent  of  Wyoming,  46 
percent  of  Arizona.  46  percent  of  California, 
36  percent  of  Colorado,  and  35  percent  of 
New  Mexico,  to  mention  a  few.  I^e  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  manages  over  17  mil- 
lion acres  In  California,  15.6  million  acres  In 
Oregon,  47  million  acres  in  Nevada,  24  mil- 
lion acres  In  Utah,  12  million  acres  In  Idaho, 
13  million  acres  in  Ariaona,  14  million  acres 
In  New  Mexico.  8  million  aeras  in  Colorado, 
and  6.5  million  acres  la  Montana. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Maofement  Is  the 
one  agency  of  the  OOTernaMOl  that  la  re- 
quired to  make  publlo  lands  aTaUable  after 
classification  and  now  ^ou  propOM  to  ftMM 
these  lands  for  18  months.  It  U  true  Vtan 
is  a  backlog,  but  oompArlng  the  number  ot 
applications  filed  wltb  tbe  baeUoff  tb«  p«r« 
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emtage  Is  no  greater  now  than  it  has  l>een 
in  the  past.  The  percentage  of  backlog  in 
land  cases  is  no  greater  than  those  in  mineraJ 
cases,  yet  mineral  leasing  is  proceeding. 

So  that  we  may  have  full  information  on 
the  full  Implications  of  this  order,  we  request 
that  you  furnish  to  tu  the  numl}er  of  land 
applications  filed  by  individuals  in  each 
category  for  each  of  the  Western  States,  by 
each  month  during  the  past  5  years.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  Include  Alaska.  We  also 
request  the  number  of  land  cases  which  were 
closed,  and  the  number  which  were  patented. 
We  also  would  like  the  number  of  cases  on 
appeal  both  in  the  Director's  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  your  office 
as  of  January  1,  1961. 

We,  as  Western  Senators  vitally  interested 
In  the  continued  growth  of  the  West,  hereby 
request  that  you  reconsider  and  amend  your 
order  of  February  14,  so  the  people  of  those 
States  who  are  most  concerned  In  this  matter 
at  least  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
beard. 

We    assure    you    that    we   stand    ready    to 
cooperate  with  your  Department  on  any  land 
program  that  is  in  the  best  public  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  P.   Bennett. 

Henhy  Dwohshak. 

Bakst  Goldwatie. 

Gordon  Allott. 


UJS.    Senate, 
Washington,   D.C.,   March   3,  1961. 
Hon.  Stkwaet  L.   Udall, 
Department   of   Interior, 
Washington,    D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Skcretast  :  We  received  your  let- 
ter of  February  28,  today  with  regard  to  the 
18-month  moratorium  on  private  land  ap- 
plications which  was  the  subject  of  our 
letter  to  you  of  February  23,  1961.  Neither 
the  statements  issued  at  your  press  confer- 
ence nor  those  in  your  letter  answer  the 
question  of  your  authority  to  withdraw  pub- 
lic lands,  subject  to  the  land  laws,  from  all 
types  of  entry  prior  to  classification.  Your 
letter  states  you  have  been  advised  by  your 
solicitor  that  you  can  suspend  the  privilege 
of  submitting  applications  prior  to  classifi- 
cations within  the  general  powers  of  the 
Secretary.  We  request  specific  citations  for 
this  authority. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  you  made  "that 
we  exhibit  severe  misunderstanding  of  the 
background  giving  rise  to  this  action."  we 
are  familiar  with  the  so-called  Engle  study. 
the  Moss  study,  and  the  Hoffman  reports 
concerning  land  speculators.  We  do  not  con- 
done speculation  in  public  land  transac- 
tions, but  we  fail  to  agree  with  you  that  the 
backlog  of  cases  and  the  activities  in  a  few 
States  of  a  few  land  speculators  necessitates 
such  broad  action  as  you  took  on  February 
14.  1961. 

We  assume  you  were  familiar  'Vith  H.R. 
4060  Introduced  by  Chairman  Aspinall  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Afiairs  Com- 
mittee on  February  9,  1961,  which  says  in 
part: 

"That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  no  withdrawal  of  public  lands 
from  settlement,  location,  sale  or  entry,  and 
no  reservation  of  such  lands  for  any  public 
purpose  and  no  secondary  withdrawal  or 
reservation  of  lands  theretofore  withdrawn 
or  reserved." 

"And  no  renewal  or  extension  of  any  such 
withdrawal,  reservation,  exclusion,  or  permit 
which  Is  now  or  shall  hereafter  l>e  proposed 
by  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
BMiit  shall  be  effective  until  the  expiration 
Ot  to  calendar  days  txaax  the  date  on  which 
tb«  bMUl  of  the  d^jMu-tment  or  agency  having 
•ttBlatetratlve  jurisdiction  over  the  lands 
to  be  affected  thereby  shall  have 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
■UlAT  AflUrs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RaprtMntatlTes  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
ttM  prtqxMal  or  of  bis  concurrence  therein." 


No  such  prior  notice  was  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  no  notice  was  given  the  public.  The 
action  you  took  on  February  14,  was  unusual 
and  hasty  inasmuch  as  Congress  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  even  consider  the  Aspinall 
bill  by  that  time.  We  feel  strongly  an  oppor- 
tunity should  have  l>een  given  for  public 
hearings  on  a  matter  of  such  importance. 
You  froze  applications  on  approximately  180 
million  acres  of  public  lands  without  either 
notice  or  hearings. 

You  issued  a  policy  statement  on  the 
same  data  as  the  press  release  which  an- 
nounced the  moratorium  on  individual  land 
application  for  18  months.  The  policy  an- 
nouncement said  that  the  Director  of  the 
Btireau  of  Land  Management  "will  Institute 
procedures"  to  carry  out  the  announced 
policies.  We  have  seen  no  announcement 
of  such  procedures  and  except  for  a  general- 
ized statement  that  a  few  land  exchanges 
might  be  considered,  the  implication  was 
that  all  other  land  applications  by  indi- 
viduals would  be  frozen  until  September  1, 
1962. 

We  want  a  further  explanation  whether 
the  safeguards  on  private  land  exchanges 
set  up  by  former  Secretary  Seaton  are  to 
be  abandoned  or  whether  the  requirements 
for  exchanges  will  be  further  tightened.  At 
your  press  conference  on  February  26,  you 
stated  that  Mr.  Seaton's  an tl -speculation 
order  on  private  exchanges  was  being  abro- 
gated and  that  you  and  your  Department 
were  ready  to  go  ahead.  This  does  not  seem 
consistent  with  the  impression  gained  from 
your  original  announcement.  We  are 
pleased  that  our  letter  has  had  the  effect 
of  altering  your  thinking  on  land  exchanges. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  processing  of  existing  applications 
for  private  exchanges  and  if  former  Secre- 
tary Seaton's  safeguards  are  to  be  scrapped, 
we  will  appreciate  a  week-by-week  report  of 
every  land  exchange  consumated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  yotir 
Department. 

In  the  same  press  conference  In  answer  to 
a  question,  you  indicated  that  you  were 
making  a  new  announcement  whlcli  rounded 
out  the  original  announcement.  This  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  States  of  California, 
Nevada,  and  Arizona  were  in  worse  shape 
in  terms  of  backlogs  than  other  public 
land  States,  and  you  now  feel  that  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  where  the  activities 
haven't  been  so  heavy  you  may  lift  the 
moratorium.  We  are  pleased  that  our  letter 
may  have  the  effect  of  substantially  modify- 
ing your  original  announcement. 

We  want  to  assure  you  again  that  if  legis- 
lation affecting  the  public  lands  Is  intro- 
duced and  if  we  consider  such  legislation  to 
be  in  the  l>est  public  Interest,  we  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  your  Department. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
Gordon  Allott. 
Barrt  Goldwater. 
Henet  Dworshak. 


SUMMER  RECESS  OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
comment  on  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  I  am  about  to  send  to  the  desk, 
which  Involves  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  taking  a  summer  recess  to  coincide 
with  the  school  year. 

The  point  of  the  raBolution  Is  to  try 
to  bring  the  work  of  the  Senate  in  step 
with  the  rigidity  of  the  schedule  that 
Members  with  children  must  adhere  to. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  Senate,  at  least  in 
the  years  since  World  War  n,  has  gen- 
erally been  In  session  9  or  10  months. 
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xmtil  September  or  October.  To  Sen- 
ators with  children  it  means  that  they 
are  denied  an  (^^portunity  to  vacation 
with  their  famlliM.  It  means  that  when 
a  Senator  Is  freed  from  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  free  to  go  back  to  his  State, 
his  children  are  confined  in  Washington 
because  of  the  school  schedule. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  is  to  try  to  bring  the  two  Into 
cadence,  into  step. 

We  know  that  Congress  was  once  regu- 
lated in  this  respect  by  the  Constitution 
before  the  adopti<m  of  the  so-called 
lame  duck  amendment  in  the  1930s 
Congress  met  in  December  of  each  year 
8c»netimes  the  session  ran  into  the  early 
simimer,  and  in  alternate  years  Con- 
gress was  compelled  to  adjourn  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  However,  the  lame 
duck  amendment  brings  Congress  uito 
session  in  January  of  each  year.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  development  of  air  con- 
ditioning and  the  International  compli- 
cations which  have  surrounded  us  from 
time  to  time  have  caused  the  Senate  in 
particular,  and  the  House  on  most  occa- 
sions, to  stay  in  session  longer  and  lonn- 
er  each  year.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  family  life  of  some  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  as  well  as  of  staff 
members  of  both  Representatives  and 
Senators,  has  been  largely  disrupted  in 
the  process. 

In  the  resolution  we  propose  no  chant;e 
in  the  length  of  time  the  Senate  or  the 
House  would  be  in  session.  We  only 
attempt  to  change  the  time  in  which  we 
would  be  in  recess. 

We  would  still  meet  for  9  or  10  months, 
if  the  times  seemed  to  require  it,  but  we 
would  meet  at  times  which  would  coin- 
cide with  the  needs  of  our  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Sharing  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  resolution  are  some  30  Senators. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  he  at  the  desk 
for  a  week,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  of  Senate  and  House 
adjournment  dates  since  World  War  II 
be  printed  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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'  Therv  w»»  ii  rvcp.*  In  this  session  from  Sunday,  July 
.'7.  1>M7.  to  .Monday.  Nov.  17,  1»47. 

'  TtK-  llousi'  was  in  reccas  In  tliLs  ■v.s.'iion  from  Thiir^- 
d.iy.  Apr  «,  ly.Ni,  to  TuMday,  Apr  |x.  w^-iy  \w\  Nt'! 
tlM"  .>t«!nat^  and  the  IIoum  were  In  ppcvw  from  Sutur'l:iv. 
S«'pt   J3,  1H5<),  to  .Monday.  Nov  "i?.  \'*HK 

'  Vnf  Hnu.v  wiw  In  recMB  In  this  «>viM)ii  from  Thurs- 
iliy.  Apr  \S.  1«64,  to  Monday,  Apr  J»v.  l«M.  and  id 
joiinied  iine  die  Aug.  30,  IBM.  Th«'  .■^n  ite  w  w  in 
n>crs«  In  this  «><i8ion  from  Fridav,  Knz  J'.  V*fA.  to 
Monday.  Nov  H.  1M4:  from  Thiirtday.  Nov  is.  l^M. 
to  Mon'lay.  Nov.  2t»,  19M.  and  adjourned  sine  die 
!>•«.  2,  VHA 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  offering  the  reso- 
lution. It  seems  to  me,  after  only  5 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  of  Congress  during 
the  summer  months,  when  families  are 
divided  after  a  long  session,  generally 
without  any  break,  deteriorates  to  some 
degree.  I  should  think  that  the  quality 
of  our  work  would  be  improved  if  we 
placed  our  institution  on  a  more  orderly, 
more  efBcient.  and  more  busines.<;hke 
basis. 

Again  I  commend  the  distiniaui-.lu'd 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  Mrs  Muskic  Sh»^  in- 
sists that  I  convey  to  the  distmi^uished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  our  uratitude  fur 
this  constructive  idea 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assure  the  .'^tnal<ir 
from  Maine  that  we  have  had  an  expres- 
sion of  yratitude  from  almost  evei-y  Sen- 
ate wife,  but  the  lines  of  communication 
are  not  always  the  best,  apparently,  be- 
tween some  of  the  wives  and  husbands, 
otherwise  there  would  be  more  names  on 
the  iLst  of  cospon.sors.  However,  Mrs 
Muskie  has  been  one  of  the  more  ardent 
supporters   of   the   proposed   legislation 

Mr  MUSKIE  The  Senator  has  4'.. 
additional  votes  from  the  Muskie  family. 

The  concurrent  resolution  ^S.  Con. 
Res.  16  I  to  establish  a  date  for  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  submitted  by  Mr. 
McGek  'for  hijnself  and  Senators  An- 
derson, BtTRDicK,  Case  of  South  Dakota. 
Encle.  Fong,  Gruening,  Hart,  HicKrv, 
Jackson.  Kuchkl,  McCarthy,  Morse, 
Moss.  Chuuch,  Muskie.  Hartke.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Metcalf,  Bible, 
Clark,  Young  of  Ohio.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Proxmire,  Dodd.  Ketauver,  Bart- 
LETT,  and  Humphrey',  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Adminustralion,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  S'-natf  {the  Hnu<e  of 
Repre-<entatiie^  coricurnng  > ,  Thiit  (a)  ex- 
cept In  time  of  war.  tlie  two  Houses  shall 
recess  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  or  the 
next  preceding  day  of  sessl-jn  in  each  year 
and  -ihall  stand  in  re-cess  at  legist  until  12 
o'clock  merl<iiiii^  of  the  first  Tiiesd:iy  In  0<  - 
tob«r  or  the  third  day  (Sundays  excep'ed  i 
after  Metnlxrs  are  notified  to  rea.s.semble  m 
accordance  with  subsection  ic)  of  this  sec- 
tion 

(b)  The  consent  of  the  respiectlve  Houses 
Is  hereby  s;;ven  to  a  reces.s  i  if  the  other  for 
the   period   ."-peclfled    In  subsection    la) 

(c)  The  President  of  the  Senate  and  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  Immediately  notify  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  respectively,  to  re- 
assemble whenever  in  their  npuiiun  lei^isl.i- 
tlve  expediency  shall  warrant  it  or  when- 
ever the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  leader 
or  the  minority  leader  of  the  House,  acting? 
Jointly,  file  a  written  request  with  the  .Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  that  the  CotiKre.sa  rea.ssemble  for  the 
consideration  of  legislation 


UNEMPLOYMENT     IN      NEW      YORK 
STATE      raOHEST      SINCE      1949 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  la.st 
Thursday,  New  York  Labor  Commission- 
er Martin  P.  Catherwood  announced  the 
New  York  State  unemployment  figures 
for  mid-January  of  this  year.  His  fig- 
ures showed  unemployment  in  New  York 
State  to  be  7  3  percent  of  the  total  labor 
force. 

This  is  the  highest  level  of  unemploy- 
ment since  the  postwar  recession  of 
1949.  There  are  a  total  of  557,231  New 
Yorkers  presently  out  of  work.  This  is  a 
serious  and  pressing  situation,  both  In 
terms  of  the  economy  of  our  State  and 
in  term.s  of  the  grave  human  problems 
of  affected  workers  and  their  families. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  frus- 
trating than  desiring  work  and  not  being 
able  to  obtain  it  This  is  what  we  should 
be  worried  about;  not  about  figures  and 
statistics,  but  about  men  and  women 
and  their  jobs. 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  do  to  stimulate  our  economy 
and  help  reduce  unemployment  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  es.'^ence,  what  we  are 
kx)kinK  for  right  now  are  economic  fire- 
crackers We  need  programs  that  will 
make  our  economy  snap  up  and  move 
f.LStt-r  We  do  not  need  dynamite  or 
a  nuclear  explosion.  Within  the  context 
of  a  free  competitive  economy,  we  must 
seek  to  promote  accelerated  production 
and  economic  growth,  while  at  the  same 
time  pre.servinR  the  fundamental  form 
and  structure  of  our  national  economy. 

I  want  to  discuss  today  two  of  the  eco- 
nomic firecrackers  which  are  of  the 
highest  priority  and  are  of  the  greatest 
immediate  interest.  Both  have  received 
considerable  congressional  attention 
and  can  and  should  be  acted  on  and  put 
into  effect  in  the  very  near  future. 

F^irst.  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  days 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  to  extend 
the  period  for  which  the  unemployed 
workers  are  eligible  for  unemployment 
benefits  F'rankly,  I  think  we  .should  es- 
tabhsh  a  Federal  program  similar  to 
that  Just  enacted  by  New  York  State, 
whereby  whenever  unemployment  is  se- 
rious, additional  unemployment  cover- 
age automatically  goes  into  effect 
Governor  Rockefeller's  program  specifi- 
cally provides  that  when  the  number  of 
unemployed,  who  have  exhausted  their 
benefits  within  a  13-week  period,  ex- 
ceeds 1  percent  of  the  labor  force  covered 
by  unemployment  insurance,  then  the 
period  of  eligibility  for  unemployment 
benefits  automatically  increases 

This  'trigger  point"  insures  tliat  addi- 
tional coverage  will  be  available  as  soon 
as  economic  conditions  become  severe 
enough  to  warrant  it.  There  would  be 
no  delay  as  a  result  of  hesitancy  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive action. 

Also,  Mr  President,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  full  Senate  gets  down 
to  work  this  week  on  constructive  area 
redevelopment  measures  to  help  unem- 
ployed Americans  and  to  deal  with  con- 
ditions in  serious  pockets  of  Joblessness 
throughout  the  land. 

I  believe  that  if  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress had  been  slightly  more  accommo- 
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dating  last  year,  we  would  have  a  pro- 
pram  in  effect  right  now.  What  the 
country  needed  was  a  program  last 
August — not  a  political  issue  last  Novem- 
ber. 

One  of  the  major  roadblocks  at  the 
moment  seems  to  be  a  substantial  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  agency 
should  have  jurisdiction  over  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  is  not 
a  bad  omen. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most 
sensitive  and  important  Issue  with  which 
we  must  deal  in  acting  upon  area  re- 
development legislation  is  the  need  to 
avoid  the  pirating  of  industries  from 
one  area  to  another.  It  would  be  unwise 
and,  In  fact,  wasteful  to  enact  legislation 
which  simply  provided  for  the  shufUng 
of  existing  jobs  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. What  we  must  be  concerned 
about  above  all  is  creating  new  jobs. 

There  are  several  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment  in  New  York  State,  many 
of  which  would  presently  qualify  under 
the  several  area  redevelopment  bills 
pending  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  They  are:  Buf- 
falo. Utica.  Rome,  Amsterdam,  Auburn, 
Elmira,  Gloversville,  Ogdensburg,  Mas- 
sena,  Malone. 

Fortunately,  there  are  also  areas  In 
New  York  in  which  employment  is  pres- 
ently high  and  in  which  economic  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  Thus,  New  York 
State  has  a  special  interest  in  seeing  to 
it  that  adequate  safeguards  are  set  up 
to  prevent  the  pirating  of  industries 
from  these  New  York  communities  which 
arc  now  healthy.  The  definitions  of  elig- 
ible Industries  in  any  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  enacted  by  the  Congress  must 
receive  our  full  and  vigorous  scrutiny. 

These  arc  by  no  means  the  only  steps 
we  can  take.  There  are  a  number  of 
pending  proposals  which  can  and  must 
receive  congressional  attention  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  two  stejw  I  have  discussed  are  es- 
sential in  that  they  would  Immediately 
bring  some  measure  of  relief  to  those  In 
need,  add  spending  power  to  our  eccm- 
omy.  and  provide  some  long-range  hope 
for  pockets  of  serious  Joblessness 
throughout  the  Nation. 

In  addition,  we  mast  continue  to  ac- 
celerate and  expand  existing  Federal 
programs  on  a  temporary  basis,  where 
such  expansion  would  provide  additional 
job  opportunities.  Much  has  already 
been  done  in  this  respect  at  the  Federal 
level  and  in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  situation  now  building  up  in 
New  York  State.  It  Ls  a  simple  matter. 
We  need  more  jobs — both  new  jobs  and 
jobs  In  industries  now  operating  at  sub- 
normal production  levels.  I  have  seen 
this  situation  develop  and  become  in- 
creasingly more  pressing  in  recent 
months.  I  have  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support  measures  to  deal  with 
It  in  an  effective  and  responsible  man- 
ner. 


NEED  FOR  ECONOMIC  REFORM  OP 
DEPRECIATION  TAX  POLICIES 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President,  the  ur- 
gent need  for  economic  reform  of  our 


depreciation  tax  pwlicies  was  empha- 
sized in  a  letter  which  I  received  last 
week  from  Mr.  William  E.  Zabel,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Lithographers  &  Print- 
ers National  Association,  Inc. 

Mr.  Zabel,  whose  organization  repre- 
sents an  indiistry  employing  over  300 ,000 
people  and  some  28,000  companies,  not 
including  newspapers,  points  out  that 
existing  inadequate  depreciation  allow- 
ances prevent  and  hamper  tlie  replace- 
ment of  wornout  and  technologically 
obsolescent  machinery  in  the  printing 
industry. 

Mr.  Zabel  writes: 

We  are  especially  tiandlcapped  by  the  long 
periods  of  time  over  which  we  are  required 
to  write  off  the  costs  of  heavy  equipment. 
A  classic  example  Is  a  printing  press  In- 
stalled In  1935  at  a  cost  of  $34,000.  To  re- 
place it  in  1968,  23  years  later,  an  invest- 
ment of  $128,000  was  required. 

Even  conceding  that  the  replacement  was 
technologically  improved,  and  more  produc- 
tive than  the  old  one.  the  cost  of  the  new 
press  was  four  times  the  old — an  obv-ous 
hardslilp  on  the  taxpayer. 

As  sponsor  of  legislation  directed  at 
modernizing  our  current  depreciation 
tax  policies,  I  am  especially  interested 
In  Mr.  Zabel's  views  and  in  the  grajihic 
example  he  supplies  concerning  re- 
placement costs  in  the  pnnting  indus- 
try. As  we  know,  the  pnnting  industry 
is  only  one  of  many  which  are  seriously 
hampered  by  existing  depreciation  laws. 
Mr.  Zabel's  example  can  be  applied 
throughout  the  economy,  to  every 
American  business  caught  between  ris- 
ing replacement  costs  and  static,  im- 
realistic  tax  ixilicies. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. March  8,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1961: 

Tbe  following- named  persons  to  the  of- 
fices Indicated: 

U.S.    iNTOftUATTON    AOENCT 

Bdward  B.  Murrow,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director    of    the    US.    Information    Agency. 

Donald  M.  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

Fx3>xs\L  Trade  Commission 
Paul  Rand  Dixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Ck>miniasioner  for  the  unex- 
pired term   of   7   years  from  September  26, 
1060. 

UwrncD  Nations 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Tillett,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  b«  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 

Dn>ABTMKNT   OP    JUSTICZ 

Lee  Loevlnger,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  vice  Robert  A. 
BMcs,  resigned. 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  7,  1961: 

International  Monitart  Pttnd 

Douglas  Dillon,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years;  U.S.  Governor 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  5  years; 
and  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
until   his  successor  has   been   appointed. 

George  W.  Ball,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  for  a  term  of 
5  years;  U.S.  Alternate  Governor  of  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and  an 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years  and 
until    his   successor   has    been   appointed. 

Civil    and   Defense   Mobilisatton 
Prank   Burton   Ellis,   of   Louisiana,   to   be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  indicated  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

line 
To  be  rear  admirals 
Leonard  S.  Bailey  V.'illlam  C.  Hughes 

Robert  H.  Barnum         Thomas  J.  KUllan 
Harry  R.  Canaday  Eric  C.  Lambart 

Ralph  G.  Coburn,  Jr.     Winiam  M.  McCloy 
Robert  W.  Copeland      Leslie  L.  Reid 
James  D.  Hardy  Carl  E.  Watson 

Harry  H.  Hess 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirala 
Donald  E.  Hale 
Hugh  Warren 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral3 
Edward  J.  Costello,  Jr. 
Edgar  H.  Reeder 
Harold  W.  Torgerson 

dental  corps 
To  be  rear  admirals 
Alton  K.  Fisher 
Samuel  S.  Wald 

In  tse  Aib  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  to  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code  and  sees. 
8373  and  8376.  title  10.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  659,  86th 
Congress : 

To  be  major  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  William  P.  Farnsworth  A0922626 
(brigadier  general.  Air  Force  Reserve),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard- L.  Melling  AO3708424 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Foster  A0284572,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  McCoy,  Jr.  AGS  10412, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jay  G.  Brown  A0289764,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jess  Larson  AO190462,  Air 
FcH-ce  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ramsiiy  D.  Potts.  Jr.  AO431039, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  B.  Cannon  AO383870 
(colonel.  Air  Force  Keearve).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  William  R.  Lovelace  A0337848,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Benjamin  W.  Fridge  AO365107,  Air 
Force  Reserve. 
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Col  Nicholas  E.  AllMl  A0873462.  Air  Force 
R«^erve 

Col  John  W.  Rlehardaon  AO290e29.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

C<>1  Robert  W.  Smart  AOn78e29.  Alr 
F  )rce  Reserve. 

Ci>I  Thomaa  H.  King  AO019798.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col.  Joseph  T.  B«ne<Uct  A03 17956.  Air 
P'jrce  Reserve. 

Col  Wilbur  A.  Smith  AO230815.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col.  Howard  W.  Cajanon  AO383170.  A;r 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Alexander  B.  Andrews  AO900076  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  William  C.  LewU.  Jr  AO944440  Air 
Porc«  Reserve. 

Col.  John  I.  Lerom  A0532225  Air  Puree 
Reserve. 

Col.  Ruaeell  F.  Guatke  A0659814  Air  Force 
Reserve. 

Col.  Edward  J.  HaseJtlne.  A0287957.  Air 
Force  Reserve. 

Col.  Aaa  W.  Candler  A0341742.  Air  Force 
Reserve 

Col  Hc^er  L  Zeller  A06'^9439,  Air  Force 
Reserve 

The  following-named  ofllcers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  th«  provUlons  of  chapter 
835.  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code 

To  be  major  generals 

Lt  Gen  Joseph  F.  Carroll  23161A  (briga- 
dier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
Force 

MaJ.  Gen  Richard  T.  Coiner  Jr  619A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force  i  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Troup  Miller,  Jr  559A  (bnt;a- 
dler  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force 

BiiaJ.  Gen.  William  T.  Thurman  1034A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force i,  US 
Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  John  D.  Stevenson  1320A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Henry  R.  Splcer  1487A  i  bri»!a- 
dler  general,  Regular  Air  Force i,  US  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen.  Wendell  W.  Bt:>wman  596  A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Harold  C.  Donnelly  647A  i  brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen  Arno  H.  Luehman  1080A  (brig- 
adier generiU.  Regular  Air  Force).  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stanley  J.  Donovan  1089  A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US. 
Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Dolf  E.  Ifueblelsen  1144A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen  Charles  M.  McCorkle  1224  A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force).  US. 
Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen  Lloyd  P.  Hopwood  1261A  (brig- 
adier general,  Regular  Air  Forcei,  US  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen  Don  O.  Darrow  1270A  (brigadier 
general.  Regular  Air  Force) .  V3.  Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Victor  R.  Haugen  1292A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  .Mr 
Force 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  B.  Broadhurst  1350A 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force).  US 
Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  Charles  B.  Westover  1351A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air 
Force 

MaJ  Gen  Ben  I.  Punk  1500A  (brigadier 
general,  Regular  Air  Porce) ,  U.S.  Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen  Marvin  C.  Demler  1550A  (brig- 
adier general.  Regular  Air  Force),  US  Air 
Force. 

MaJ  Gen.  William  S.  Eubank,  Jr  1741 A 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 


To  be  brigadifr  genrraLs 

MaJ  Gen  William  C.  Kingsbury  923A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Foice 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  P.  Corbln,  Jr  929A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  William  J  Bell  930A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

MaJ.  Gen  Jermain  P  Rodenhaviser  933A 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  ForceV.   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  .Mien  W  Rlgsby  943A  i  colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force )  ,   U  S    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Josepn  E  GUI  2071 A  t  colonel, 
Regular  Air  Forcei,  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  William  L  Rogers  1U60.\  (colo- 
nel,   Regulai-    .Mr    Force).    VS     Air    Fore* 

Brig  Gen  George  B  Dany  10*51. \  (Cijloiifl 
Regular  Air  Forcei.   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  William  H  Wise  108JA  (colonel. 
Regular    Air    Forcei,    US     .Mr    Force 

MaJ  Gen  Albert  T  WUs.m,  Jr  1086A 
(Colonel.  Regular  .^lr  Force).   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  John  W  White  1087A  i  colonel. 
Regular  .^ir  Force)     US    Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Thomas  J  Gent.  Jr  1I30A  i  colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Cecil  E  Combs  1203A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Force).    US     Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  D\»ight  O  Monteith  1205.^ 
I  colonel    Rpguliir  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

MaJ  Cien  Co!ir;ul  F  Ne<Tasou  1246A  (Colo- 
nel   Regular   Air  Fori-e  i  ,  US    Air  Force 

Maj  Gen  Charles  B  R(X)t  1258A  i  colonel. 
Regular  Air  Forcei  ,  U  .S    .Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen  Homer  A  Bou.shey  12e9A  (Colo- 
nel    Regular   Air   Forcei     IT  .S    Air   Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Chester  W  Cecil  1298A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   .Mr   F-ircei     US    .Mr   For''»" 

MaJ  Gei-  Aiigusins  M  Mun.(>n  li01.\ 
I  colonel    ReguUir  Air   Force  i     US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Jack  N  D<3nuhew  1319.\  (colo- 
nel.  Regiila.-   Air   Force),   U  .S    Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Nils  O  Ohman  1321 A  .colonel 
Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen  Robert  Tayl<ir  3d  1)47 A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air   Force).   US    Air   Force. 

Brig  Gei:  Curti.s  R  Low  1349A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Forcei.   US    Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Henry  G  Thorne.  Jr  1514A 
(Colonel,  Regular  Air  Pircei,  US    .Mr  Force 

MaJ  Gen  William  B  Keese  1531A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air   Forcei,   L' S    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Avelln  P.  Tacon,  Jr  1566A 
(colonel.  Regular  .Mr  Force),  US    .Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen  Delmar  E  Wilson  1587A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    .Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen  John  W  Carpenter  3d  1647A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force 

Brig.  Gen  James  B  Knapp  1668A  (colonel. 
Regular    Air   Force),    US     Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Jack  G  Merrell  1687A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Force),    US    Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Ma.'vln  L  McNlckle  1721 A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force) ,  US    .Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen  James  C  McGehee  1746 A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Arthur  C  Agan,  Jr  1759A  (colo- 
nel,  Regular   Air   Force),   US    Air   Force. 

Brig  Gen  Paul  S  Emrick  1801A  i  colonel. 
Regular  Air  Forcei,  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Thomas  E  M.xire  1804 A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air   Force),   US    Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen  James  E  Roberts  1846.\  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

MaJ  Gen  Horace  M  Wade  1 872 A  (colo- 
nel,   Regular    Air   Force),    US     .Mr   F    rcc 

Brig  Gen  Austin  J  Russell  1980A  (colo- 
nel,  Regvilar   Air   Force).   U  .S    Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H  Warren  I987.\  (colo- 
nel. Regular  .Mr  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Francis  C  Gideon  1993A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air   Force).  US    Air   F'>rce 

Brig  Gen  Theodore  R  Milton  2026A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air   Forcei     US    .Mr   Force 

MaJ.  Gen  James  W  Wilson  1711 A  (colo- 
nel.  Regular   Air  Force),   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  L  Render  BrasweM  19065.^ 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  US 
Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Robert  S  Brua  19063A  i  colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force,  Medical),  US.  Air  Force. 


Brig  Gen  Aubrey  L  Jennings  19073A 
(colonel.  Regular  .Mr  Force,  Medical),  US 
Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  US  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  title  10,  of 
the  United  Stales  Code 

To  be  niij;nr  generals 

Brig  Gen  Richard  L.  Bohannon  1B067A, 
Regular    .Mr    Force,    Medical 

Brig  Gen  Clifford  H  Rees  630A  (color*-!. 
Regular  .Mr  Force).   US    .Mr  Force 

Brig  Gen  William  J  Bell  930A  (colon'-l 
Regular  Air  Forcei,  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Allen  W  Rlgsby  943A  (colonel 
Regular  .Air  Force).  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Joseph  E  GUI  2071 A  (colonel, 
Reg\ilar  Air   Force),   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  John  M  Brelt  1016A  (colonel. 
Regular    Air   Force).    US     Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  William  L  Rogers  1060A 
(colonel.   Regular  Air  Force),  US.  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  William  H  Wise  lOe3A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Forcei,  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  1.  Render  Braswell  190e5A 
(colonel.  Reglil:ir  .Mr  Force,  Medical),  US 
Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Cecil  E  Combs  1203A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force).  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Cien  Nils  O  Ohman  1321.A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Forcei,    US     Air   Force 

Brig  Gen  Avelin  P  Tacon,  Jr  ,  1566A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Puree),  US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Delmar  E  Wilson  1587A  (colonel. 
Regular   .Air  Force).   L' S    Air  Force 

Brig     Cien     John    W     Carpenter    III    1647A 

•olonel.   Regular  Air  Force),   US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  James  B  Knapp  1668A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force)  .  U  S   Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  E  Greer  1672A  (colonel. 
Regular  .Mr  Force)     US    Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  John  B  Bestlc  1682A  (colonel, 
Regular  Air  Force),  LT  S    Air  P'orce 

Brig  Cien  Jack  G  Merrell  1687A  (colonel. 
Regular   Air   Forcei.   US    Air   Force 

Brig  Cien  Perry  M  Holslngton  II  1694A 
(Cfjlonel    Regular  Air   Force),  US.  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Marvin  L  McNlckle  1721A 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force 

Brig  Gen  Paul  S  Emrick  1801A  (colonel. 
Regular    Air    Force),    US     Air    Force. 

Brig  Gen  Thomas  E  Moore  1804A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  U  S   Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Austin  J  Ru.ssell  1980A  (colonel. 
Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Robert  H  Warren  1987A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Gen  Francis  C  Gideon  1993A  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force)  ,  US    Air  Force. 

Brig  Cien  Theodore  R  Milton  20a6A  (colo- 
nel   Regular  Air  Force)  ,  U  S    Air  Force. 

To    be    brigadier    generaLt 

Col  Stewart  S  Maxey  913A,  Regtilar  Air 
Force . 

Col  John  M  Hutchison  1079A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  John  R  McGraw  19123A,  Regular  Air 
Force,  Medical 

Col  Willis  F  Chapman  1121  A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Jack  E  Thom.U!  1187A.  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col.  Wilbur  W  Arlng  1265A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  DcjugUis  E  Williams  1285 A,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col  Boyd  Hubbard,  Jr.  1290A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  LInscott  A  Hall  1342A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Jack  A.  Glbbs  1384A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  BiUikln  R  Lawrence,  Jr.  1515.\,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force 

Col  Murray  A  Bywater  1586A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  John  H  Chick  1607A,  Regular  Air 
Force . 

Col  Kenneth  R  Powell  1614A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 
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Col.  Kyle  L.  Riddle  1617A,  Regular  Air 
F'orce. 

Col.  William  S.  Rader  1636A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  Thomas  B.  Wbltehouse  1677A,  Regu- 
l.ir  Air  Force. 

Col  George  M.  Hlgglnson  1686A.  Regular 
.\ir  Force. 

Col  William  T.  Smith  1689A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  Robert  R.  Rowland  1806A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  James  W.  Chapman,  Jr.  1810A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col  David  M.  Jon«  1811A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  John  T.  Fltzwator  1827A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Plnkham  Smith  1859A.  Regiilar  Air 
Force. 

Col  William  W  Veal  1902A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Tarleton  H.  Watklns  1910A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col  Adrlel  N.  Williams  1970A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Alvan  C  Glllem  II  2026A,  RegvUar  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Rollen  H  Anthls  2053A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Horace  A.  Hanes  2600 A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Paul  W.  Norton  2679A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Marlon  C  Smith  2761  A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Kelloiid  1832A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  George  H.  Krleger  2953A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col  Oran  O.  Price  3R63A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Ckji.  Benjamin  G  Willis  381KA,  Regulfu-  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Gerald  F.  Keeling  3827A.  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Fred  J  Ascanl  4036A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Gordon  T  Gould,  Jr.  4O40A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Col.  Lewis  E  Lyle  41  ISA.  Regular  Air  Porce. 

Col  Harry  J.  Sands,  Jr.  414SA,  RegiUar  Air 
Force 

Col  John  W.  ONelll  4155A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Charles  H  Roa-dman  3379A,  Regular 
Air  Force,  Medical. 

Col.  John  H   Bell  4185A,  Regular  Air  Potcc. 

Col  Arthur  G  Salisbury  4224A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col  John  A  Roberts  4380A,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Col.  Donald  E.  HiUman  4886A,  Regular  Air 
Force 

Col    Abe  J    Beck  583  lA,  Regular  Air  Porce. 

The  nominations  beginning  Edwards 
.Abrams,  Jr  ,  to  be  m&Jor,  and  ending  Barl 
E  Waugh,  to  be  major,  which  nomlnatlonB 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  February 
20,    1961 

The  following  nominations  were  reported 
favorably  by  Mr  Fulbricht.  from  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  under  autbor- 
Ity  given  by  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1961, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  confirmed: 

Diplomatic  and  Forsicn  Service 
ambassador 
George  P.  Kennan,   of  New  Jersey,   to  be 
Ambassador   Extraordinary   and  Plenlpoten- 
thu-y  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Yu- 
goslavia. 

Department  of  State 
Philip  H.  Coombs,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

United  Nations 

Francis  T,  P,  Pllmptcn,  of  New  York,  to  be 

deputy  representative  of  tbe  United  States 

of  America  to  the  United  Nations  wltb  tbe 

rank  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 


Plenipotentiary,  and  a  deputy  representative 
of  tbe  United  States  of  America  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  tbe  United  Nations. 

Ptancls  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  representative  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  to  tbe  15tb  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to 
be  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jobn  Howard  Morrow,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Charles  P.  Noyes,  of  New  York,  to  be  al- 
ternate representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  tbe  15th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Pederal  Housing  Commission 
Neal  J.  Hardy,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Pederal  Housing  Commissioner. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  7,  1961 : 

Pederal  Trade  Commission 

Edward  K.  Mills,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1956,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  10,  1961. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAv,  March  7,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  119:  165:  Great  peace  have  they 
who  love  Thy  law. 

O  Thou  Lord  God,  omnipotent  and 
omniscient,  may  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
firress.  upon  whom  rest  such  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities, accept  the  challenge  to 
give  their  wisdom  and  strength  to  help 
heal  the  hurt  and  heartache  of  human- 
ity. 

We  humbly  confess  that  we  are  fre- 
quently frightened  and  frustrated  when 
we  think  of  the  vast  amoimt  of  physical 
power  and  energy  which  our  modern 
world  possesses  and  that  we  must  choose 
between  faith  and  fear,  between  courage 
and  cowardice,  between  strength  of 
character  and  weakness. 

May  all  the  resources,  which  have 
been  made  known  and  placed  at  man's 
disposal  by  research  and  discovery,  never 
be  used  perversely  but  dedicated  to  Thy 
glory  and  to  mankind's  highest  welfare. 

Grant  that  men  and  nations  may  be 
blessed  and  endowed  with  those  moral 
and  spiritual  controls  and  disciplines 
which  will  direct  and  channel  all  their 
power  and  energy  to  beneficent  and 
peaceful  purposes  and  ends. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee : 

March  2,  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 
The  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  submit  to  you  my  resignation  from  the 
Select  Committee  To  Conduct  a  Study  and 
Investigation  of  the  Problems  of  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve 
on  this  committee,  and  I  wish  to  comment 
that  the  Members  with  whom  I  served  all 
worked  hard  to  produce  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  J.  Derwinski, 

JJfember  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  46,  87th 
Congress,  the  Chair  apE>oints  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct 
Studies  and  Investigations  of  the  Prob- 
lems of  Small  Business,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Harvey,  to  fill  an  ex- 
isting vacancy  thereon. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday   was  read  and  approved. 


THIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1961 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5188)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  tMr.  Bow],  and  one- 
half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was.  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5188,  with  Mr. 
Willis  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  some  75  items  in  title  I  of  this  bill 
and  all  the  items  in  title  n  are  for  pay 
act  costs.  The  bill  covers  practically 
every  agency  and  department  of  the 
Government.  The  budget  estimates 
were  about  $1,200  million.  If  our  col- 
leagues will  turn  to  the  table  in  the 
back  of  the  report  it  will  give  you  the 
budget  estimates  and  the  committee 
action. 

There  were  substantial  cuts  made,  per- 
haps a  35-  or  40-percent  reduction  imder 
the  budget  estimates.  I  do  not  think 
there    is    very  much    in  here    to    give 
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any  of  us  too  much  trouble.  We  brte«  to 
you  Just  about  as  nnanlinoiia  a  report  aa 
U  poolbie.  As  •  mAttar  of  fact.  I  iblnk 
there  was  only  one  rwervatlon  In  tbe 

entire  bill. 

So  with  that  In  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  that  all  the  ecxnmlttee  mem- 
bers are  here  and  we  are  all  willing  and 
will  try  to  answer  any  questions  pro- 
pounded to  us.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
me  to  take  any  further  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  this  Is  the  third 
deficiency  appropriation  bill  dealing  with 
the  fiscal  year  IMO  and  1961.  Is  that 
correcf 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate that  for  this  same  fiscal  year  «  e 
will  have  another  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  My  best  guess  is  that 
there  will  be  another. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yea.  In  other  words, 
we  are  dealing  with  deficiencies  In  the 
appropriations  made  last  year.  I  can 
understand  a  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  salary  Increases 
that  came  along  very  late  in  the  last 
session,  but  I  wonder  when  we  are  goin? 
to  cut  down  on  this  deficiency  appro- 
priation biisiness. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  are  certainly 
working  at  it,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows.  That  Is  the  reason  many  of 
these  Items  were  completely  turned 
down  and  sent  back  to  the  regular  com- 
mittees, but  $650  million  of  this  bill  is 
for  pay  increases.  The  agencies  have 
absorbed  about  $231  million  of  pay  act 
costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $650  million  In  round 
figures     What  is  the  total  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  budget  estimates 
total  $1  3  bllUon.  The  bill  recom- 
mends $773  5  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Turning  to  paae  3  of 
the  bill.  I  WES  hoping  the  gentlemen 
would  spend  Just  a  little  time,  at  least, 
Jastifyinjs'  the  appropriation  under  the 
title  'Department  of  Defense — Mili- 
tary," because  I  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  that  section  of  the  bill  Is  subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  THOP.TAS.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  devote  a  little  time  to  that 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  Is  the  picture. 
Involved  in  this  item  is  about  $263  mil- 
lion. At  the  tail  end  of  the  last  session 
a  change  order  came  out  issued  by  the 
Conmiander  In  Chief  increasing  the 
readiness  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force. 

World  conditions  certainly  demanded 
the  slight  change.  It  directed  the  Navy 
to  maintain  a  strength  of  about  6.000 
more  personnel  and  the  Army  about 
2.500.  The  budget  estimates  include 
$175  million  for  Pay  Act  costs  and  the 
rest  for  pay  and  subsistence,  travel  and 
operation  and  maintenance  to  take  care 
of  this.  So  for  the  three  services  it  Is 
about  $263  million.  Now,  getting  back 
to  the  app'-oprlatloD  for  1961  in  the 
regular  military  bin,  under  this  perfonn- 
ance  budget,  which  I  do  not  like  because 


the  Congress  loses  too  much  control  over 
the  purse  strings,  you  have  In  three  ac- 
counts for  pay  and  subsistence — Army. 
Navy,  mai  Air  Force,  and  operation  and 
malntcxiance — Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  about  $15,500  mllUon  This  bill 
has  langiiage.  and  that  is  what  makes  it 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  dealing  with 
funds  not  in  this  bill,  but  with  funds 
heretofore  appropriated.  What  we  say 
is  this;  We  give  you  practically  every- 
thing you  want  except  new  money.  We 
give  you  authority  to  make  transfers 
from  one  of  these  accounts  to  the  other, 
but  not  one  dime  of  new  money,  becau.se 
we  think  they  ought  to  absorb  the  $263 
million  that  was  put  on  after  the  Con- 
gress passed  on  the  appropriation  bill 
It  certainly  was  not  any  fault  of  the 
services,  fxies  that  aii-swtr  the  Kentlc- 
man's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  THOMAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that,  the 
CommiLLee  on  Appropriation.-,  and  what- 
ever committees  of  the  Con^iresi  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  .subject  of  travel 
expenses,  and  that  is  a  part,  I  under- 
stand, of  this  appropriation,  would  po 
further  than  they  have  heretofore  be- 
cause there  are  all  kinds  of  abuses  We 
are  finding  out  almo.st  every  day  about 
all  kinds  of  abates  of  these  travel  allow- 
ances. Somebody  Ls  goinK  to  have  to  put 
the  screws  on  this  busine.ss  or  il  Ls  goaiK 
to  get  completely  out  of  hand 

Mr  THOM.'^S.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's obvservation  Is  certainly  timely 
and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut 

Mr.  MONAG.AN  Do  I  understand 
that  the  committee  considered  an  ap- 
propriation in  coiuiection  with  the  inter- 
American  program  of  $500  million? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No  budget  estimate 
was  considered.  I  will  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  say  we  were  advised  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  other  inter- 
ested people  that  they  would  not  be 
ready  to  present  their  thinking  and  their 
estimates    for    another    2    or    3    weeks. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  will  consider  it  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr,  THOMAS.     Oh,  certainly 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Would  liwse  gen- 
tlemen Kive  the  thinking  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  or  for  the  failure 
to  include  an  appropriation  here? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  can  only  si>eak  for 
myself  in  that  regard,  and  t^'at  Ls  all 
I  will  attempt  to  do— the  other  members 
are  here,  but  neitlier  the  subcommit- 
tee nor  the  full  committee  saw  fit  to  so 
along  with  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  $150  million  extra  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  You  recall, 
last  year  the  House  and  the  otlier  body 
finally  agreed  upon  a  rtHluction  of  $150 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
The  budget  estimate  was  $700  million. 
and  tho  figure  signed  into  law  was  $550 
million.  Subsequently,  a  deficiency 
came  back  to  the  committee  with  an 
iteiii  of  $75  million  restored  by  the  other 


body  and  that  was  turned  down  by  the 
House  too.    So  that  is  the  history  of  it. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  The  conmiittee 
feels  that  the  funds  available  and  in 
the  pipeline,  so  to  speak,  are  sufficient? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes.  that  Is  correct. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  want  to  inform  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  I  did 
last  week,  that  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  when  the  time  comes  at 
line  6.  pare  6.  of  the  bill  to  Include  an 
amount  of  $29  million  for  payments  to 
federally  impacted  school  areas  in  our 
country  of  which  there  are  nearly  4.000 
throu^ihout  the  country.  This  would 
only  guarantee  those  school  districts 
what  we  have  said  by  law  they  are  en- 
titled to  Under  the  appropriation  for 
them  so  far  tliey  are  bemg  cut  back 
15  percent  This  will  restore  the  15  per- 
cent cut  tliat  Congress  hBis  said  In  the 
past  IS  due  them.  This  has  happened 
almost  every  year  for  the  past  10  years 
since  this  bill  has  been  law.  In  every 
instance  the  Congress  has  frone  along 
with  these  amendments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  and  his  committee  would 
^;ive  due  consideration  in  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  the  amendment 
i.s  offered,  and  I  would  hope  he  would 
accept  the  amendment 

Mr.  THOMAS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  Chaii-man.  may  I  yield  the  floor 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  consumed  1 1  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  J. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
.self  such  tune  as  I  may  require. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  the  dls- 
tmguLslied  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
said,  comes  to  the  floor  with  practically 
unanimous  agreement  in  the  committee 
I  would  as.sume  that  if  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee  could  have  written  a 
bill  there  would  have  been  seven  differ- 
ent bills. 

This  .shows  a  substantial  reduction 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  is 
not  a  savings  of  the  amount  which  is  In- 
dicatt-d  here.  The  amount  for  Uie  De- 
fense Department,  which  shows  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  record  of  $263  million  is  ui 
fact  a  transfer  of  funds  It  is  true  we 
are  not  appropriating  any  new  funds  for 
the  I>«partment,  but  we  are  giving  the 
right  of  transfer,  so  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  .save  any  money 
or  iKJt  There  are  other  transfers.  We 
have  new  posts  in  Africa.  I  think  we 
are  sending  too  many  people  there.  Per- 
haps when  the  regular  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  there  will  be  an  improvement. 

It  ts  interesting  to  note  the  amount 
that  has  been  absorbed  by  some  of  the 
agencies  of  the  pay  raises.  Some 
branches  did  a  good  Job;  others  not  so 
good  It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  can 
try  to  answer  the  questions  which  the 
membership  may  have  on  this  bill,  but  it 
is  generally  an  agreement  In  the  sub- 
committee 

Mr  PEIXY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  note  that  under  "Leg- 
i,^lative  Branch"  authority  is  given  to 
purchase  furniture  and  furnishings  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol  project.  I 
believe  that  amoimt  is  $20,000.  Is  that 
correct?  I  am  reading  from  page  8  of 
-  the  report  but  in  the  bill  itself  it  is  page 
37  under  "House  OfBce  Buildings,"  where 
there  is  $20,000. 

Mr   BOW.     Yes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  My  question  Is,  Is  there 
open  end  authority  in  that  particular 
amount? 

Mr,  BOW.  No.  not  beyond  what  is 
appropriated  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  the  extension 
of  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  Is  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about.  That  is  the  one 
where  provision  is  made  for  furniture 
on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  say  this  was  for  the  House 
Office  Building. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  is  no  additional 
money  appropriated.  It  is  just  giving 
authority  for  the  purchase  of  furniture 
for  the  completion  of  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol.  This  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion of  any  additional  funds. 

Mr    PELLY,     If   the    gentlanan   wUl 

yield,  as  usual,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

IS  watching  the  figures.     It  should  be 

Furniture,"  $10,750.  rather  than  $20,000. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  right. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  How  much  is 
there  in  this  bill,  if  anything,  for  the 
evacuation  of  p>eople  in  the  Congo  and 
the  airlifting  of  troops  in  the  Congo? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  earmarked  as  such  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  such.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  bill  for  that  purpose?  I 
would  like  to  tie  it  down. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  way  it  was  pre- 
sented to  us  was  on  a  general  basis. 
Take  the  Army,  the  Army  has  an  in- 
crease of  2,600  new  soldiers,  and  the  Air 
Force  enters  the  picture  in  the  trans- 
portation of  these  people  for  exercise, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in 
there  on  the  basis  of  how  many. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  does  the  gentle- 
man expect  to  get  this  bill — it  is  going 
to  be  a  substantial  one.  Is  it  not,  for  the 
support  of  U.N,  forces  in  the  Congo  in 
all  its  pha.ses? 

Mr,  THOMAS.  All  I  know  is  what  I 
read  in  the  paper.  That  is  a  United  Na- 
tions item.  That  Is  not  a  problem  I  un- 
derstand for  our  resolution,  but  for  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Speaking  of  the  United 
Nations,  you  have  some  money  here  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, do  you  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  think  so. 

Mr,  GROSS.  For  international  con- 
tingencies.  I  understand  it  cost  us  a  sub- 


stantial amoimt  of  money  when  Khru- 
shchev made  his  appearance  in  New 
York  and  poimded  a  desk  with  his  shoe. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  item  in  this  bill  for  that  particular 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  not  money  in 
this  bill  to  take  care  of  activities  at  the 
United  Nations? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  there  is  not  any  money  in  this  bill 
for  the  United  Nations  as  such.  There  is 
an  item  of  $100,000  for  International 
conferences  and  contingencies.  The 
amoimt  originally  requested  of  the  com- 
mittee was  $150,000.  This  sum  of 
$100,000  is  for  the  American  represent- 
atives to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  and  a  required  increase  of  the 
UJ3.  share  of  the  Secretariat  costs  of 
GATT. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Secretariat  for 
GATT?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
said? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  about  the  addi- 
tional employees  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  now  have  some  23,000.  Did 
you  give  them  the  367  they  asked  for? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  we  cut  them 
back  about  a  third. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  gave  them  some 
more. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  this  provision  for 
the  District  of  Colimibia,  I  believe  there 
was  a  request  for  $6  million,  and  you  did 
not  allow  it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  somewhat  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  future  of  this  request  be- 
cause there  was  a  piece  in  one  of  the 
Washington  newspapers  the  other  day, 
Saturday,  I  believe,  March  4,  which  read 
as  follows: 

Engineer  Commissioner  Frederick  J. 
Clarke  appealed  directly  yesterday  to  Rep- 
resentative Ai,BEKT  Thomas,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  to  restore  the  agency  money.  Clarke 
said  that  Thomas,  whose  subcommittee 
handled  the  District  request,  suggested  that 
the  Commissioners  appeal  to  the  Senate 
committee  first.  Clarke  said  that  Thomas 
assured  him  the  authorization  would  be  re- 
stored when  the  bill  got  back  to  the  House. 

Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  so  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  gentleman  explain  why  the 
$6  million  is  not  in  the  bill  if  he  feels 
that  way  about  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  All  right;  let  me  ex- 
plain the  bill,  let  tis  go  back  to  the  bill. 
They  asked  $456,000  covering  five  di- 
visions of  their  government  in  addition 
to  some  roimd  flgures  of  $8  million  for 
pay  increases. 

We  want  them  to  use  what  funds 
they  have  of  around  $4  or  $4.5 
million.  They  wanted  an  increase  of  $6 
million.  Here  was  the  position  of  the 
committee:  The  committee  said  "Go 
back  to  your  regular  committees  and 
legislative  ccnnmittees.  We  will  deny 
the  $6  million  and  your  new  project,  but 
here  is  the  authority  for  you  to  spend 


your  own  money  and  pay  your  debt  to 
the  employees  which  is  a  pending  debt." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  mmutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  We  heard  not  one 
word  during  the  deliberations  from  our 
colleagues  on  the  Legislative  Committee, 
and  the  regular  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee; but  the  day  after  the  committee 
finished  and  reported  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  the  full  committee  had  acted, 
we  received  a  letter  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  chairman  of  the  Leg- 
islative Committee,  who  said  there  was 
one  project  he  wished  the  committee 
would  approve;  namely,  the  $29,000  con- 
tract between  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland.  I  hung  up. 
The  phone  rang  agam  and  it  was  the 
engineering  commissioner.  He  called 
and  made  the  same  request.  I  said  "I 
have  heard  from  the  chairman,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  McMillan!,  and  we  will  go 
along  with  the  request  for  the  $29,000, 
but  that  is  the  only  one.  We  suggest 
you  get  the  other  body  to  write  it  in  the 
bill  and  we  will  try  our  best  to  adopt  it 
in  conference." 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  go  to  conference  and  accept 
the  $6  million. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Oh,  no;  the  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
clarification. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     $29,000  is  all. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
someone  on  the  committee  about  this 
$22,000  allowance  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  liquor.  When  there  was  appro- 
priated last  year  nearly  a  million  doUsirs 
for  liquor,  why  do  we  now  have  to  give 
them  $22,000  more? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  most  of  us 
here  in  the  House  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  situation.  This  was  a  request 
for  an  additional  $26,000  to  cover  new 
acti\'lties.  It  covers  certain  expenses  in 
connection  with  opening  of  new  diplo- 
matic posts  in  Africa.  This  is  a  moder- 
ate amotmt  for  entertainment,  cere- 
monials, 4th  of  July  celebrations  and  so 
forth,  in  connection  with  the  new  Afri- 
can posts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  one  former  Am- 
bassador to  Rome  who  stated  that  they 
could  serve  lemonade  on  the  4th  of  July. 
Does  the  gentleman  agree  we  could  save 
the  taxpayers  some  money  by  serving 
lemonade? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  lemonade  is  far  more  expensive 
than  scotch  or  bourbon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  or  is  not.  Has  the  gentleman  had 
experience  with  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  lemonade,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  forgotten  now 
how  many  thousands  of  dollars  this  bill 
provides  to  furnish  the  oflBces  in  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol.  What  was  it? 
$20,000? 

Mr.  PELLY.     $12,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  $12,000.  Why  not 
knock  this  out  and  save  the  money  so 
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that  we  Cftn  fumlah  the  ofkes  in  this 
new  addition  to  the  Capitol  that  haa 
cost  $13  million  to  $15  million  to  extend 
32  5  feet?  Why  no*  Hive  a  little  money 
here?  At  the  uropa:  time  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the  $22,000 
out  of  the  bill,  thflf*  already  having  been 
appropriated  a  twimnw  dollars  for  enter - 
talnmexit  and  repreaentation  allowances. 

Mr.  ROONZT.  The  distinguished 
gentleman's  flgnres  are  incorrect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right  You  cor- 
rect them. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  Secretary  of 
Stote  testified  before  us  this  morning  In 
regard  to  the  Department  of  State  retf- 
ular  appropriatk»a  bill.  The  amount 
requested  tn  the  coming  f^al  year  for 
"Representation  Allowances"  is  le&s  than 
$1  million.  The  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Item  entitled  •Rep- 
resentation Allowances"  at  the  present 
time  is  $850,000. 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  and  you  go  back  to 
the  appropriation  bills  of  last  year  and 
you  can  add  up  a  million  dollars  in  vari- 
ous Items  for  Uquor  and  entertainment. 

That  leads  me  to  another  thing.  I 
wish  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Appropriations  was  on  the 
House  floor  at  this  time,  for  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  him  that  he  set  forth  the 


appropriations  for  entertainment  as  line 
items.  In  the  past  spenduig  for  liquor 
has  been  lumped  with  other  items  in  the 
Defense  Department,  and  burled  so  deep 
it  cannot  be  found. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Jonas!. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  as  has 
already  been  said,  this  bill  carries  ap- 
pi'opriations  amounting  tn  a  little  more 
than  thiee-quarters  of  a  billion  dollar.-.. 
but  it  IS  a  reduction  of  approximately 
half  a  billion  dollars  under  tlie  budget. 
The  biggest  item  in  the  bill,  the  item 
that  represents  more  than  50  percent 
of  it.  is  made  mandatory  by  reason  of 
our  having  passed  the  pay  raise  bill  last 
year  which  Members  will  recall  Uie  House 
passed  over  the  Presidents  vet<v  The 
pay  increase  items  in  thi.s  bill  add  up  to 
a  total  of  $401  million  out  of  the  grand 
total  of  $773  million 

Now,  I  think  it  i.s  wortiiy  of  note,  and 
this  pomt  was  adverU'd  to  by  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  his  comments,  that 
the  executive  departmrnts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  White  House  right  on 
down  through  various  agencies  and  de- 
partments, did  a  fine  job  in  ab.sorbing 
substantial  parts  of  the  pay  Increase 
Agency-wide  the  absorptions  amounted 
to  26  percent  of  the  total  salary  increase 


voted  by  the  Congress.  On  pa«es  578 
and  579  of  the  hearings  Members  will 
find  an  agency  by  agency  compilation  of 
the  net  savings  or  the  amounts  absorbed 
by  the  various  executive  departments  of 
the  Government.  We  do  a  lot  of  breast 
beatiuc:  up  here  oi  the  UlU  about  waste 
anci  Lack  of  eoonamy  downtown,  but  if 
you  will  consult  this  table,  you  will  see 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment absorbed  only  1  percent  of 
the  pay  increase,  which  is  25  percent  less 
than  the  average  amount  absorbed  by 
the  executive  departments.  And,  if 
these  substantial  ab.sorptions  by  execu- 
tive departmenLs  had  not  occurred,  we 
would  be  here  today  appropriating  thiec 
or  four  times  as  much  money  to  take 
care  of  the  pay  mcrease  as  is  included 
in  tlie  present  bill 

I  intend  to  ask  permission  when  the 
Committee  rises  and  we  return  to  the 
House  to  Insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
Uie  tables  set  forth  on  pages  578  and 
579  which  will  disclose  agency  by  agency 
absorptions.  Some  of  the  agencies  did 
much  belter  than  others.  A  number 
of  them  absorbed  100  percent  of  the  in- 
crease, including  the  White  House.  I 
might  add  The  lowe.st  percentage  ab- 
sorbed was  by  the  legislative  branch, 
which  I  have  already  said  amounted  to 
1  percent. 
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Comment  was  made  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Iowa  about  the  item  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  the  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  of  the  $6  miiHrm 
lociuested  as  a  supplementary  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government.  May  I 
say  to  him  and  to  the  other  Members 
who  serve  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  also  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  handles  District 
of  Columbia  funds  that  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  revise  our  thinking 
about  the  way  the  District  finances  its 
operations.  For  example,  it  was  brought 
out  in  our  hearings  that  over  the  last  few 
y  oil  IS  $280  million  worth  of  property 
has  been  taken  off  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia tax  rolls,  and  $81  million  of  that 
property  came  off  within  the  last  year. 
When  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  the  block  east  of  the 
Old  House  Office  Building,  it  will  cost  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  loss  of  revenue 
half  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Various  nonprofit  organizations 
throughout  the  country  put  up  buildings 
in  Washington,  and  their  property  re- 
mains off  the  tax  rolls,  yet  the  District 
of  Columbia  provides  services  for  their 
occupants  as  well  as  for  taxpaying  or- 
ganizations. That  sort  of  tiling  amounts 
to  a  substantia]  tax  loss  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  singiilar  fact,  Is 
it  not.  that  you  never  hear  a  single 
squawk  from  the  board  of  trade,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commissioners  when 
a  multimilllon  dollar  building  is  to  be 
put  up?  When  the  land  is  taken  over 
for  that  purpose,  I  never  hear  them  op- 
pose the  construction  of  a  single  building 
in  the  District,  whether  it  is  needed  or 
not. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
and  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trade  I  would  not  object  to  the  construc- 
tion of  these  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  am  not  defending  the  situ- 
ation. I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the 
facts  will  show  that  substantial  amounts 
of  property  year  after  year  are  taken  off 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man; but  the  point  is  that  they  appar- 
ently want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it, 
too. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  apropos 
of  that,  I  intend  to  ask  permission  when 
the  Committee  rises  to  put  into  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks  page  587  of 
the  hearings  which  sets  forth  a  compari- 
son between  tax  rates  applicable  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Montgomery  County. 
Arlington.  Alexandria,  Falls  Church,  and 
Fairfax.  I  have  heard  this  subject  dis- 
cussed for  years.  There  is  widespread 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
those  rates  are  higher  than  those  in  the 
surrounding  territory  or  lower.  The 
table  will  disclose  the  facts. 

We  asked  the  Commissioners  to  pre- 
pare this  table  just  so  the  Members 
would  have  access  to  the  comparable  fig- 
ures so  they  might  be  able  better  to  Judge 


for  themselves  whether  the  tax  rates  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  fair,  are 
comparable  with  those  in  the  surroimd- 


ing  areas  or  not.  I  make  no  comment 
on  that  point  myself.  The  figures  will 
speak  for  themselves. 


ScHBDULE  A. —  Tax  comparison  of  major  taxes  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for 
fiscal  year  1961  {lax  burden  of  a  family  of  4  owning  a  residence  and  a  car) 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Commissioners  have  recommended  very 
substantial  tax  increases  for  the  coming 
year? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  true.  I  under- 
stand that  subject  will  be  under  discus- 
sion by  the  Legislative  Commission  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
turn  to  page  8  of  the  bill,  line  14,  imder 
the  title  "Civil  Service  Commission" 
there  is  an  item  of  appropriation  of 
$57,000  for  "Investigation  of  U.S.  ciU- 
zens  for  employment  by  international 
organizations." 

The  question  is  this:  Are  we  giving 
psychiatric  examinations  to  people  that 
we  send  overseas,  and  if  so,  is  that  work 
still  being  done  by  privately  hired  psy- 
chiatrists in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No,  this  item  is  to  defray 
the  cost  of  investigations  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  American  citizens 
who  seek  employment  in  various  inter- 


national organizations.  If  we  do  not  do 
this  and  we  do  not  clear  them,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  bear 
me  out  and  corroborate  this  that  these 
organizations  will  hire  foreign  people. 
May  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  requirement  that 
Americans  to  be  employed  at  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  organi- 
zations be  examined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  the  result  of  a  law  en- 
acted right  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
screened.  Is  what  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  they  are  screened  for  security 
reasons?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  these  people  are 
not  being  screened  mentally  as  some  are 
being  screened  by  hiring  private  psy- 
chiatrists to  give  them  psychiatric  exam- 
inations. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BLtewan]  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

Mr.  KIR  WAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  requested  $25,707,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  commit- 
tee allowed  them  $13,395,000,  just  about 
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half.  I  think  the  money  allowed  is  Jus- 
tifled  for  most  of  It  is  needed  to  reim- 
burse other  activUle*  for  funds  trans- 
ferred to  cover  the  cost  of  fighting  forest 
fires.  Last  summer  and  fall  we  experi- 
enced the  worst  fire  season  in  the  last  20 
to  25  years.  The  other  items  are  chiefly 
for  pay  act  costs  and  hurricane  damage. 
The  budget  estimate  of  $12  million  for 
the  helium  program  is  not  needed  at 
this  time  and  has  been  deferred  for  con- 
sideration in  the  reg\ilar  1962  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [  Mr.  Broyhill  1 . 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  our  communi- 
ties as  a  result  of  Federal  impact,  and  to 
discuss  some  of  the  situations  arising 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  I  un- 
derstand an  amendment  is  to  be  offered 
later  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pogarty]  to  restore  the  15 
percent  cut  in  appropriations  on  PL 
815  and  874,  and  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
time  only  to  discuss  my  position  and 
support  of  the  amendment  becau.se  the 
very  respectable  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  ThomasI,  if  he  follows  his  general 
plan,  might  ask  for  a  limitation  of  lime 
under  the  5-minute  rule  and  we  might 
not  have  suflBclent  time  to  discuss  this 
subject  at  that  time. 

It  is  unfortunate  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  confusion  and  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  so-called  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  program,  thinking  it  is  in 
somewhat  the  same  category  as  many 
general  aid  programs  and  Federal  wel- 
fare programs.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact.  Actually  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  are  merely  a  formula 
by  means  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  meet  a  portion  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  communities  In  which  they  are 
operating,  in  which  they  own  properly. 
and  in  which  they  are  the  principal  in- 
dustry. 

I  recognize,  like  most  Members,  that 
there  are  many  benefits  in  having  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  operating  in  our 
community  They  provide  for  healthy 
payrolls,  for  healthy  stimulation  to  our 
economy,  but  that  docs  not  give  the  Fed- 
eral Government  an  excuse  or  right  to 
be  a  freeloader  and  not  pay  some  of  the 
obligation  to  that  community  that  a 
similar  activity  would  have  to  pay  in  a 
similar  set  of  circiunstances.  Maybe  one 
of  the  things  that  caused  the  confusion 
is  that  the  formula  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  employees  that  work 
on  tax-free  Federal  property. 

And  therefore  Is  confused  with  the 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram. There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
this  formula.  There  are  other  formu- 
las that  could  be  used  and  which  could 
be  just  as  equitable.  We  could  use  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property, 
method  of  Federal  payment,  and  it 
would  l>e  just  as  satisfactory,  in  fact. 
more  satisfactory  Insofar  as  my  com- 
munities are  concerned.  One  problem 
which  is  created  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  which  i3  not  mentioned  often 
enough.  I  am  afraid,  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  on  the  statute  books  a  Federal  law 
that  exempts  military  personnel  from 
payment  of  local  personal  property  taxes. 


State  income  taxes,  automobile  license 
tags  and  things  of  that  sort  known  as  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  act: 
those  are  part  of  the  fringe  benefits  for 
military  personnel.  Maybe  our  Federal 
Government  should  provide  these  bene- 
fits for  our  military  personnel,  but  it  is 
not  fair  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
grant  this  fringe  benefit  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  expect  the  com- 
munities and  the  State  governmenLs  to 
absorb  it.  In  Fairfax  County  alone, 
which  IS  only  a  portion  of  the  communi- 
ties I  represent,  we  have  over  15,000 
military  people  living  there  They  are 
actually  taxed  about  $300  less  than  the 
average  civilian  in  the  same  general  pay 
category.  In  other  words,  Fairfax 
would  be  losing  about  $4'^  million  to 
$5  million  a  year  as  a  result  of  a  Federal 
law.  Certainly,  I  think  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Membeis  of  this 
body  feel  it  is  fair  and  proper  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  meet,  let  us  say, 
at  least  a  portion  of  that  deficit  that  a 
community  has  to  absorb  a.s  u  re.sull 
of  a  Federal  law.  Congre.ss  has  recog- 
nized that  they  do  have  an  obligation 
to  these  communities  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  activities  in  those  areas  The 
problem  we  have  had,  hcjwever.  during 
the  past  10  years  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  program,  whether  it  will  be  extended 
or  not  or  wheth'^r  the  communities  will 
receive  the  full  appropriations  which 
have  been  authorized  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  communities  to  plan  an  orderly 
budget.  Now  all  of  my  commuiiUies. 
and  I  imagine  most  of  the  school  di.s- 
tricts  m  the  country  have  planned  their 
budget  for  this  year  ;n  anticipation  of 
receiving  the  full  appropriations  author- 
ized by  law.  There  are  no  other  .sources 
of  revenue  to  meet  these  deficits,  if  we 
fail  to  make  up  thus  15  percent  deficiency 
in  this  bill  here  today.  I  do  hope  my 
colleagues  will  support  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Foc.arty  i  when 
he  offers  the  ammdiuent  lau  r  on  during 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BROYHILL  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  HOSMER  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  excellent  statement  he 
has  made,  with  which  I  fully  agree 

Mr.  McINTIRE  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine 

Mr  McINTIRE  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  wUli  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman.  In  the  Third  District  in 
Maine.  I  have  24  .school  districts  which 
are  involved  in  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  374.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  there  is  a  classi- 
fication "B"  within  this  formula  where 

local  community  does  share  half  of 
the  cost  of  these  pupils.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  equity  and  very  firm  jus- 
tification for  these  funds  I  would  say 
also  that  we  are  within  the  fiscal  and 
the  school  year,  and  it  is  an  inappro- 
priate time  to  deny  15  percent  of  these 
funds. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  I,  too. 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman.  I 
would  like  to  i)oint  out  the  fact  that  I 
have  some  60  school  districts  in  some  of 
which  over  half  of  the  pupils  are  feder- 
ally impacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 

B.AILFY  ' 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
besinning  of  the  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  a  Joint  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Cnni-ress  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reevaluate  its  present  reg- 
ulations governing  the  transportation 
of  explosives  over  the  rail  systems  and 
(jver  the  highways  of  the  Nation.  I  sub- 
mitted m  support  of  that  resolution  some 
days  ago,  a  list  of  about  19  accidents 
that  have  happened  in  the  last  3  years. 
and  that  is  not  a  complete  list.  The 
situation  is  petting  to  the  point  where 
there  have  to  he  better  regulations  gov- 
erninsT  the  transportation  of  these  ex- 
plosives The  42  of  the  railway  systems 
uf  the  United  Slates  and  the  Railway 
Brotherhood  have  been  insisting,  and 
th.e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  finally  agreed  to  conduct  the  nec- 
e.ssaiy  investigations  to  change  their 
reKUlations 

I  am  advi.sed  that  they  have  no  funds 
with  which  to  initiate  that  Investigation. 
I  am  not  asking,  and  I  shall  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  it  in  the  deficiency 
bill,  but  I  would  like  for  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
charge  of  appropriations  in  the  regular 
budget  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.s.sion  to  give  consideration  to  it 
and  to  put  m  the  item  of  $50,000  which 
the  Int.erstate  Commerce  Commission 
said  would  be  necessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bailey  1  has  expired. 

Mr    BOW      Mr.  Chairman,   I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ttentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr  Hoffman  !. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  have  been  here  some  time 
but  have  never  been  able  to  learn  just 
why  we  have  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation bill  So  I  assume  that  perhaps 
expenses  have  gone  up  or  the  need  has 
k'one  up  since  we  made  the  first  estimate 
or  passed  the  original  bill. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  work  very,  very  hard,  and 
practically  all  the  time.  It  is  doubtful 
if  very  many  of  us  who  are  not  members 
of  that  committee  know  the  reasons  for 
what  they  do.  They  usually  know  the 
nece.ssity  for  and  how  large  an  appro- 
priation should  be.  If  we  did  know  or 
had  the  information  they  had,  perhaps 
we  would  not  say  anything. 

lyooking  over  the  bill,  on  page  17. 1  find 
$2,500  for  a  medal  for  Robert  FYost;  and 
then  it  .says.  "As  authorized  by  the  act 
of  September  13.  1960  "  I  suppose  If  we 
had  any  fault  to  find  with  that  award, 
that  would  have  been  the  time,  back  on 
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August  30  when  the  bill  went  through  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 

At  that  time,  none  of  the  official  objec- 
tors on  either  side  raised  an  objection  to 
the  bill  and  interested  parties  assured 
me  the  medal  was  richly  deserved  as  a 
tribute  to  a  patriotic  citizen  who  had 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

The  Speaker  recognized  me  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  or  reduce  the 
amount,  but.  instead  of  proceeding  to  ask 
that  the  amount  be  stricken  or  reduced, 
my  request  was  to  speak  out  of  order 
when  I  stated  that  I  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  calling  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gold  medal  to  the  chairman  of 
any  committee  of  the  House  who  would 
give  consideration  to  a  bill  then  pending 
which  would  protect  the  civil  right  of  an 
individual  to  earn  a  livelihood  without 
paying  tribute  to  some  organization. 

Please  turn  to  page  537  of  the  hear- 
ings  

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he 
leaves  that  item  will  he  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
place  to  object  to  many  of  these  items 
for  which  we  bring  in  appropriations  Is 
when  the  authorization  bills  come  to  the 
floor.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  rubberstamp  authorizations.  I 
will  assure  the  gentleman  of  that,  but  It 
puts  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  position  of  having  said  to  it,  "Thia 
has  already  been  authorized.  Why  do 
you  turn  It  down?"  I  think  we  are  all 
derelict  in  not  paying  closer  attention 
when  the  authorization  bills  come  up, 
because  whenever  they  are  passed,  creat- 
ing a  new  agency  or  a  new  item  or  as- 
signing new  duties  to  agencies,  it  ulti- 
mately mearis  that  your  Committee  on 
Appropriations  will  have  a  request  to 
implement  that  new  profiram  with 
funds. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Of  course  he  Is  right. 
but  does  the  gentleman  not  recall — and 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Thomas — when  these  authorization  bills 
come  up — the  gentleman  has  been  here 
a  lorig  time — do  you  not  remember  that 
we  are  often  told  it  is  not  an  appropria- 
tion, that  it  is  just  an  authorization 
bill?  Is  that  not  the  way  many  bills 
go  through?  The  skids  are  greased  by 
the  repeated  statement  that  "this  does 
not  cost  the  Government  anything."  It 
is  just  authorizing  the  money  to  be 
spent,  and  that  our  objection  should 
come  when  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
up.    Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  And  the  other  half  of 
the  story  is,  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  when  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  turns  them  down,  they 
say,  "There  is  that  hardhearted  Appro- 
priations Committee  just  flouting  the 
will  of  the  House." 

So  you  see  where  it  leaves  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  reason  I  try  to  go  along  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaimum,  will  the 
leader  of  our  party  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  May  I 
have  some  more  time? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Micliigan.  I  must 
yield  to  the  ranking  member  of  my 
party  first. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tiiink  the  most  that 
can  be  said  aljout  this  $2,500  medal  is 
that  it  is  solid  gold  and  the  gold  un- 
doubtedly will  stay  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
the  reason  the  gentleman  is  for  it? 

Mr.  GROSS.     No,  I  am  not  for  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Miciugan.  Is  this 
to  protect  the  dollar? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  the  best  that  can 
be  said  for  it.  the  most  that  can  be  said 
for  it  is  that  it  keeps  the  gold  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  fact  that  we  obligate  ourselves 
by  authorization  and  later  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  to  supply 
funds.  Today  we  are  going  to  consider 
HJl.  4510  for  feed  grains,  and  in  that 
particular  bill  we  have  a  provision  which 
would  obligate  us  for  $500  million  in 
advance  so  that  at  a  later  time  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  have 
to  appropriate  $500  million. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  calling 
these  things  to  our  attention  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  pjossible  when  this  feed  grain 
bill  comes  up  to  change  that  provision 
so  that  it  will  require  an  appropriation 
bill  to  furnish  the  funds. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
looking  for  some  justification  for  this 
item.  It  is  a  small  one.  $2,500.  That  is 
little,  on  a  Federal  appropriation  bill, 
but  to  some  of  my  constituents  it  is 
tsrpical  of  what  we  are  doing.  Spending 
seems  to  be  our  first  objective.  Please 
turn  to  page  537 — and  you  will  find  this: 

Mr.  RooNET.  With  regard  to  the  gold 
medal  for  Mr.  Robert  Frost.  Is  $2,500  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  HowAKO.  Yes.  That  is  about  what  It 
costs  us  to  maJce  that  medal.  This  medal 
Is  a  3-inch  medal,  solid  gold.  You  never 
know  until  you  design  it  how  much  gold  It 
will  hold,  but  It  will  hold  16  or  17  ounces. 
which  Is  about  $600  In  gold.  Then  we  have 
to  make  the  sculptured  models  and  the  dies, 
et  cetera. 

That  is  the  testimony  on  this  item. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  authorization, 
but  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  and  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  RooNKY]  did  not  touch  on  the 
proposition  of  whether  the  medal  was 
Justified,  earned,  or  needed.  Apparent- 
ly not,  because  that  is  all  there  is.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  there  is 
anything  more  to  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY,  I  understand  the 
gentleman  mentioned  my  name.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  had  to  say  about  me 
but  I  trust  it  was  complimentary. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My  in- 
tent was.  always  is.  to  compliment  the 
gentleman.  What  is  it  the  gentleman 
wants? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  gentleman  is  talking  ;about. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
on  the  proposition  of  $2,500  for  a  medal. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  is 
kicking  about  the  medal  for  Robert 
Frost  why  did  he  not  object  to  it  at  the 
time  the  authorization  bill  was  before  the 
House  on  last  August  30? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Have  I 
not  voted  against  pretty  nearly  every- 
thing? 

I  have  tried  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Many  Members  do  not 
object  when  the  authorization  bill  is  be- 
fore the  House,  but  object  only  when  it 
comes  to  appropriations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
often  true.  Let  us  get  right  on  that 
point.  If  the  House  authorizes  it  do  you 
appropriate  no  matter  what  it  is? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Why  attack  this  item 
of  $2,500  for  our  leading  American  poet? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
giving  him  a  medal  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  You  may  criticize  my  voting. 
Many  say  I  vote  no  too  often.  I  remem- 
ber a  time  when  you  people  voted  a  life- 
time pension  to  the  Comptroller  General 
of  $18,500  any  time  he  wanted  to  retire 
after  he  served  10  years.  It  came  up 
under  susp>ension.  Very  few  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  distinguished,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  looked  at  the  figures  over  the  past 
8  years  to  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
Federal  budget? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
looked  at  several  things,  and  if  there  has 
been  any  time  in  the  past  several  years 
when  there  has  been  any  economy  in 
appropriations,  I  want  to  know  about  it. 
You  can  put  that  in  the  Record  after 
research,  if  you  wiU.  I  will  teU  you 
something  else.  Here  is  the  way  the  rec- 
ord stands:  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommends  this  expenditure  be- 
cause we  had  authorized  it. 

I  hope  that  someone  on  this  side  who 
thinks  something  about  the  taxpayers' 
dollar  when  it  comes  to  spending  it  will 
remember  that  when  we  come  to  these 
authorizations. 

Here  is  another  one,  and  I  voted 
against  this.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  LMr.  Rooney]  .  I  refer  to 
page  18,  title  2,  increased  pay  costs.  Your 
committee  did  not  have  any  discretion, 
I  admit,  you  had  to  come  through  with 
the  appropriation  because  this  Congress 
just  before  election  authorized  it,  and  do 
you  remember  that  sitting  up  there  in 
the  gallery  and  over  there  the  postal  em- 
ployees In  uniform,  the  poor  rural  car- 
riers put  the  heat  on?  And  is  it  not  true 
that  six  members  of  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee who  worked  so  hard  to  get  that 
bill  through  did  not  come  back?  They 
were  on  deck  fighting  for  the  Federal 
employees  but  where  were  the  benefici- 
aries of  that  legislation  on  election  day, 
November  8?    And  now,  you  are  taking 
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away  all  their  jobs  when  It  can  be  done 
and  If  held  by  Republicans  and  giving 
them  to  Democrat*.  What  did  we  do? 
We  authorized  these  pay  increases  and 
here  for  six  pages  we  are  caught  with 
increased  appropriations  for  additional 
millions. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  Brown  I. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse 
today  to  do  something  I  have  very  sel- 
dom done  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House,  and  that  Is  to  ure;e  support 
of  an  amendment,  which  I  undersiand  is 
to  be  offered  very  soon  to  thi.s  bill,  that 
will  increase  by  $29  million  the  amount 
of  appropriations  contained  therein  in 
order  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  compelled  and  required  to  meet 
its  obligations  in  certain  federally  im- 
pacted .school  districts  by  making;  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  that  would  have 
been  collected  from  any  private  em- 
ployer who  might  have  moved  a  factory 
into  one  of  those  school  district.s  The 
obligation  was  made  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; the  obligation  should  be  kept 

I  originally  supported  and  led  the  flight 
on  this  side  of  the  House  when  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  were  enacted  Those 
laws  simply  provide  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  pay  into  certain 
school  districts,  which  are  impacted  by 
Federal  installations,  certain  amounus  of 
money  m  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  support 
the  schools  which  have  been  loaded 
down  with  students  moving  in  a.s  a  re- 
sult of  Government  action.  It  us  a  very 
simple  proposition.  I  know  there  is  now 
a  proposition  pending  to  eliminate,  or 
to  reduce  these  contributions  by  half. 
then  to  say  "now,  get  the  rest  of  your 
money  out  of  the  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill." 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  House  take 
action  today  which  will  mean,  in  effect 
and  in  fact,  we  will  pass  this  $29  million 
load  on  to  the  tacks  of  a  few  local  tax- 
payers, mostly  fanners  and  .small -town 
business  people,  and  say  to  them:  You 
KO  ahead  and  pay  the  cost  of  educating 
the  children  the  great  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  imposed  upon  your  school 
system?" 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  supjjoi  t  of 
the  proposed  amendment  to  restore  the 
full  amount  for  federally  u.ipacted 
school  districts. 

For  years  I  have  fought  on  behalf  of 
a  number  of  school  districts  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  This  is  a  matter  of 
fairness  and  equity.  Schools  made 
their  budgets  counting  on  the  full  sum 
Therefore  I  shall  ask  my  colleagues  ;n 
the  House  to  support  the  amendment 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  lontle- 
woman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  as^ocate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  I  repre- 
sent a  number  of  school  areas  that  are 
federally  impacted  districts.  I  might  say 
whenever  they  wrote  me   to  a.'-k   for  a 


restoration  of  these  funds  I  wrote  back 
and  asked  them  to  spell  out  conditions  of 
genuine  need.  In  answer,  there  was  not 
a  district  that  did  not  show  it  had 
reached  Its  legal  limit  on  bond  i.s.sues  and 
in  addition  has  gone  into  other  debt, 
through  special  levies 

To  have  this  source  of  fund.s  di.scon- 
tinued  would  cause  severe  handicap  to 
the  progres.s  of  these  .schools,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  the  program  be  con- 
tinued if  they  are  to  maintain  pre.sent 
standards.  With  so  little  taxable  wealth 
behind  each  school  child  m  the.se  feder- 
ally im.pacted  districts,  they  would  be 
totally  incapable  of  continuint;  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  other  school  districts 

I  share  the  concern  of  these  school 
districts,  and  urge  that  adequate  moneys 
be  available  to  support  a  «ood  educa- 
tional program,  throuuh  full  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  874  for  the  current 
fiscal  vear 

Mr.   CHIPERFIELL)      Mr    Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  vu-kP 

Mr  BROWN  I  yuld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois 

Mr     CHIPERFIKLD      Mr     Chairman 
I   wi.«h  to  a.ssociate  mv.srlf  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN      I  thank  tlu-  gentleman 

Mr  SEFXY-HROWN  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut 

Mr  SEELY-BFiOWN  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  thf  statement  he  i.s  making  and 
I  want  to  a.s.sociate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  a.sk  this  question: 
Are  you  not  in  agret-ment  that  our  en- 
tire concept  of  PtKieral  aid  for  the.se 
federally  imp;icted  areas  should  be  con- 
sidered completely  independently  of 
some  of  the  other  propo.sals  for  t-uuca- 
tion' 

Mr  BROWN  Certainly.  I  .sJiall  op- 
pose the  endeav(n-  to  include  federally 
impacted  school  district  funds  in  the 
general  Fe<ieral  aid  to  education  legis- 
lation to  which  I  am  opjwsed  funda- 
mentally 

Mr  HARvSH.A  Mr.  Chairman,  w.ll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN  I  Meld  to  the  -entle- 
man  from  Ohio 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  L'.enlle- 
man  on  his  remarks  as  they  pertain  to 
federally  impacted  school  di.strict.s  and 
I  would  like  to  a.-..^aciat*'  myself  with 
those  remarks  and  say  that  I  whole- 
heartedly concur  in  them 

Mr  BROWN      I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  MERROW  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New   Hampshire 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  fine  statement  he  has  made  and 
as.sociate  my.self  with  the  position  that 
he  ha.s  taken  I  intend  to  support  the 
proposed  amendment  If  the  amend- 
ment IS  not  adopted,  a  great  hardship 
will  be  worked  on  many  of  the  school 
districts  in  New  Hampshire 

Mr  BROWN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
tho  gentleman  vield? 


Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  which  the  gentleman  just  ex- 
pre.ssed  on  this  subject  and  with  those 
of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  which  were  made  previously. 

The  pa.s.sage  of  the  amendment  would 
make  the  Federal  payment  to  school 
board.s  m  area.s  affected  by  substantial 
Ciovernment  tax-exempt  property  nearer 
the  full  entitlement  under  existing  law 
This  IS  not  a  grant  to  local  school 
boards,  nor  a  windfall,  but  rather  a  pay- 
ment for  services  rendered  which  the 
Congre.s.s  took  upon  itself  to  pay  in  1950 
and  which  it  has  renewed  since  that 
time.  It  IS  more  than  a  reimbursement 
to  local  communities  for  revenue  lost 
through  tax-exempt  Federal  property. 

It  IS  normal  to  have  a  concentration 
of  population  in  metropolitan  areas  at- 
tracted by  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. In  the  u.sual  case,  however,  the 
employers  of  commercial  or  industrial 
enterpn.ses  pay  substantial  realty,  in- 
ventory, income,  and  other  taxes.  These 
contributions  to  the  treasuries  of  local 
and  .'-;tate  governments  are  supple- 
menle-d  by  taxes  on  residential  proper- 
ties and  other  levies.  This  amendment 
calls  for  a  contribution  analogous  to 
such  taxes  paid  by  employers. 

The  defeat  of  this  amendment  to  sup- 
ply a  deficiency  would  be  the  failure 
to  redeem  a  pledge  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  .^chool  districts  in  50  States  would 
he  directly  affected  by  nonfulfillment  of 
this  commitment  The  defeat  of  this 
amendment  would  impose  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives upon  tho.se  areas  affected  To 
carry  on  existing  educational  programs, 
.such  art  a.s  would  be  required  to  increase 
the  local  tax  load  on  the  people  in  their 
own  community  The  other,  and  more 
seriou.s  alternative,  would  be  to  cut  back 
existing  educational  programs  at  a  time 
when  everyone  recognizes  the  need  for 
more  and  better  educational  opportu- 
nities It  has  already  been  said  that  in 
some  States  this  latter  alternative  would 
ha\e  to  be  adopted  for  they  are  already 
taxing  at  the  maximum  rate  allowed 
under  their  State  constitutions 

In  one  county  in  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland  the  average 
daily  attendance  in  1960  for  purposes  of 
Public  I.AW  874  was  in  excess  of  25.000 
pupils  In  formulating  the  .school 
budi'et,  local  .school  boards  should  and 
do  count  on  100  percent  of  entitlement 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  House  should 
pabi  the  amendment  to  enable  the  local 
.school  boards  to  receive  what  the  Con- 
gress has  already  declared  they  deserve 

Mr  BATIIN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
"I'ntleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr  BATTIN  Mr  Chairman,  I,  too, 
wish  to  a.s.sc)ciate  my,self  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  thank  him  for  tak- 
ing this  time  to  express  the  view  of  many 
of  us. 

Mr  BROWN     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman,  in  the 
aKsence  of  further  requests,  I  ask  that 
the  Clerk   read 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT       or       HXALTH.       BtVCATIOlf, 
WKLTASK 

Office  of  Education 
Granu  for   Library   Senrlces 
For  an  additional  amount,  fiscal  year  1B60, 
for     Cirants  for  library  service*",  $1300,000. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment   offered   by   Mr.  Focastt:    On 

page  6.  lifter  line  6,  Insert: 

Payment  to  school  districts:  For  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  payment  to  school  dis- 
tricts. $29,990,000  •■ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
guarantee  these  school  districts  100  per- 
cent of  what  they  are  entitled  to  imder 
present  law. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  committee  is  im- 
der no  disillusion  as  to  the  attitude  and 
the  temper  of  the  House,  and  without 
objection  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.    I  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wUl 
not  attempt  to  take  the  gentleman  off  his 
feet  and  I  shall  not,  but  I  move  that  at 
the  close  of  the  gentleman's  S  minutes 
all  debate  close  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  withdraw  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  already  been  discussed 
by  many  Members  who,  perhaps,  know 
more  about  this  subject  than  I  do.  I 
remember  when  the  authorization  passed 
in  1950  I  opposed  it  because  with  the 
authorization  went  an  appropriation  of 
$25  million.  Since  then  I  have  visited 
many  of  these  districts  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  I  found  that  I  was  wrong.  I 
have  been  on  the  right  side  ever  since. 
And  without  exception,  since  the  fiscal 
year  1951  we  have  come  into  this  House 
with  amendments  such  as  we  are  pro- 
posing today  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
these  nearly  4.000  school  districts  in  our 
country  get  100  percent  of  what  they  are 
entitled  to  under  the  law. 

We  extended  this  law  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  think,  without  a  dissenting  vote 
in  this  House.  This  law  has  been 
amended  and  extended  three  or  four 
times  since  1950  and  I  do  not  remember 
one  dissenting  vote  in  the  past  10  years. 

Many  of  these  school  districts  are  in 
small  areas,  especially  rural  areas  where 
they  have  Federal  installations,  and 
practically  all  schools  made  up  their 
budgets  last  March  and  April  when  the 
law  was  as  it  is  today.  They  figured 
their  budgets  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
law  said  and  they  expected  the  Congress 
to  live  up  to  Its  word.  Now  we  are  tell- 
ing them.  If  we  do  not  adopt  this  amend- 


ment to  restore  the  money,  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  them  back  15  percent  from 
what  they  planned  almost  a  year  ago  to 
operate  with. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  these 
school  districts  have  not  raised  their 
taxes  as  they  should.  But  in  nearly 
every  area  into  which  I  have  gone.  I 
have  foimd  that  these  taxes  come  from 
real  estate  holders,  homeowners;  and 
it  is  certainly  unfair  now  to  expect  them 
to  raise  their  taxes  just  because  Congress 
is  going  to  go  back  on  Its  word. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  gentleman  might 
point  out  the  fact  that  In  many  of  these 
small  districts  the  voters,  based  upon 
the  pledge  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, voted  additional  school  levies,  tax 
levies,  against  themselves  to  meet  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  operating  these 
schools.  The  action  proposed  today 
would  vitiate  those  actions  taken  by 
those  local  districts. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  As  I  said  before,  we 
have  done  this  every  year  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1958.  In  1959  we  restored 
over  $7  million.  Last  year  we  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  restore  over  $22  mil- 
lion, to  bring  the  amoimt  up  to  what 
the  school  districts  were  entitled  to.  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  amendment  today  we 
will  be  breaking  our  word  legally  and 
morally  to  every  one  of  the  4,000  school 
districts  of  this  country  that  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  program.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have  a  budget  es:imate 
for  this  amount  or  for  any  amoim:,.  We 
did  not  consider  the  item  because  it  was 
not  in  the  budget.  We  have  not  htid  any 
opportunity  to  verify  the  figures.  I  am 
sure  they  are  correct  or  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  |  Mr.  Fociarty  ] 
would  not  have  stated  them  as  he  did 
on  the  floor.  But  we  did  not  have  any 
budget  estimate  and  we  had  no  testi- 
mony on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I  can 
understand  the  position  the  committee 
took,  because  they  had  no  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But 
this  is  the  same  situation  that  faced  us 
last  year  and,  though  we  had  no  budget- 
ed Item  for  $22  million,  we  did  put  $22 
million  into  the  bill  because  we  felt  it 
was  the  consensus  of  the  Congress  that 
we  should  live  up  to  the  law  that  we  had 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
offering  this  amendment  and  I  pledge 
him  my  full  support.  I  have  one  school 
district  that  has  96  percent  of  Its  stu- 
dents coming  from  a  Federal  installa- 
tion, the  other  4  percent  coming  from 
farms.  This  school  district  had  its  budg- 
et planned  for  the  year.  If  we  lop  off 
15  percent  from  this  item  those  farmers 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  Impacting 
the  area  are  going  to  suffer  very  ma- 
terially. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  will  be  a  con- 
siderable tax  rise  at  the  local  level  and 
they  just  cannot  afford  it  now  because 
it  is  coming  out  of  the  real  estate  tax, 
and  even  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be 
too  late  to  help  for  this  school  year. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man personally  and  officially  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  I  happen  to  have 
a  district  which  Includes  four  military 
Installations  and  in  which  the  federally 
impacted  schools  have  prepared  then- 
budgets  in  justifiable  anticipation  of  this 
amoimt.  I  wish  that  we  had  time  to 
point  out  with  what  efficiency  and  fair- 
ness the  program  has  been  administered 
by  the  Department  here.  It  would  be  of 
serious  moment  for  us  to  lose  this  addi- 
tional amount.  What  is  far  more  serious 
Is  that  we  could  have  brought  against  us 
the  charge  that  we  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  those  who  have  planned  these  school 
programs  in  the  expectation  of  a  full 
payment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  have  spent  over 
a  billion  dollars  in  this  program  and  we 
had  almost  no  criticism  about  the  way  it 
has  been  administered. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  and  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  go  along  with  us  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  just  wanted  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  instead  of  its  being 
50  percent  of  the  budget.  It  Is  15  percent. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thought  I  said  15 
percent,  but  In  some  local  districts  pay- 
ments under  this  law  equal  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  local  school  budget. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  stand,  and 
hope  his  amendment  is  adopted. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  since  the  tax 
has  already  been  levied,  it  is  not  possible 
retroactively  to  collect  this  tax.  In  other 
words,  this  would  be  a  complete  loss  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  lives  up  to 
its  promise  In  this  instance.  I  take  it  in 
many  other  States  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  levy  a  tax  retroactively.  For 
that  reason,  It  is  most  important  that 
the  Federal  Government  pay  its  fair 
share. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
this  amendment  It  would  be  a  simple 
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and  outright  breach  of  faith  with  these 
4.000  school  dlstrictB  i^iere  they  have 
planned  for  these  additional  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  recommended  the 
cut? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Ttie  Biireau  of  the 
Budget,  In  effect,  made  the  cut  by  fail- 
ing to  recommend  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  new  Bureau  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  was  the  old 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Waa  It  concurred  in  by 
the  present  Bureau  of  the  Budget '' 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  assume  it  was,  be- 
cause no  action  was  taken  and  no  budget 
request  has  come  before  us. 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    POGARTY.     I  yield 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  80 
percent  of  the  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict are  Impacted  areas.  The  restora- 
tion of  these  funds  will  bring  them  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  entitlement.  Dur- 
ing the  past  24  hours  I  have  received 
many  telegrams  from  school  authorities 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  FXDGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  allowed  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  subject  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  CliAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HAGEN  of  CaUfornia  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  take  pleasure  in  commending  our 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
POGARTY  1.  for  hia  leal  in  seeking  ap- 
proval of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  to  prorlde  adequate  funds 
to  permit  the  payment  of  full  entitle- 
ments to  school  districts  eligible  for 
assistance  under  PubUc  Law  874. 

It  is  my  intentiOD  to  support  this 
amendment  to  appropriate  $29,900,000 
to  permit  100-percent  payment  to  the 
affected  districts.  If  this  amendment  is 
not  enacted,  many  school  districts  will 
be  required  to  operate  on  limited  funds 
during  the  current  1960-61  fiscal  year 
with  resulting  curtailments  in  their  edu- 
cational functions. 

I  might  say  that  my  congressional  dis- 
trict in  California  kt  one  of  those  which 
Is  most  seriously  affected  by  the  fund 
shortage  At  least  10  school  districts 
located  in  the  area  which  I  represent 
will  find  themselves  in  serious  financial 
difficulties  if  this  appropriation  is  not 
approved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Federal 
impactment  programs  as  set  forth  In 
PubUc  Laws  815  and  874  constitute  an 
obligation  upon  the  U.S.  Government. 
By  enacting  these  statutes  and  succeed- 
ing legislation  extending  the  program, 
the  Congress  ha*  recognized  the  re.<;pon- 
sibihty  of  providing  financial  aid  to 
areas  which  are  confronted  with  finan- 
cial problems  as  a  result  of  the  existence 
of  Federal  military  installations  or  other 
activities. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  school 
districts     which     would     be     adversely 


affected  are  thoee  which  have  an  ex- 
tremely low  ad  rakwem  tax  base  and 
extremely  high  costs  of  operation.    This 

is  particularly  true  in  my  congressional 
dlstric:  with  respect  to  schools  which 
are  serving  the  students  of  persons  who 
are  stationed  at  or  employed  by  the 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  China 
Lake,  Calif  ,  and  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
at  Muroc,  Calif.  These  Installations  are 
carrying  on  activities  which  are  vital  to 
our  natwnal  defense  effort  By  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  located  In  the 
Mojave  Desert,  the  school  districts  In- 
volved are  without  the  customary  broad 
tax  base  and,  moreover,  their  relative 
isolation  fron:  a  metropolitan  area  brings 
about  increa.scd  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance.  These  two  factors  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  a.ssist- 
ance  which  Is  afforded  by  the  P^deral 
impactment  proffram. 

By  way  of  demonstrating  that  this 
assistance  does  not  constitute  a  jjrab  bag 
program,  I  should  ti\r.o  pomt  out  that  in 
another  area  of  my  contjressional  dis- 
trict, several  other  school  di.stnct.'?  are 
beginning  to  fp*>l  the  financial  pinch  be- 
cause of  an  influx  due  to  a  Federal  in- 
stallation. I  refer  to  the  area  in  Kings 
County,  Calif  .  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Le- 
moore  Naval  Air  Station,  which  l.s  sched- 
uled to  be  commissioned  in  July  Be- 
cause of  the  activity  at  the  air  station, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increa.se 
in  the  population  of  a  number  of  .scliools 
in  the  area  They  are  recipients,  and 
properly  so.  of  this  program  and  they 
likewise  will  be  confrnnte'd  with  difficult 
financial  problems  if  this  amendment  is 
not  adopted 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  cor- 
dially compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleniiui  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
offering  of  thi.s  very  timely  and  pertinent 
and  necessary  amendment  I  likewi.se 
cordially  associate  myself  with  all  of  the 
arguments  which  he  has  made  m  sup- 
port of  his  amendment  to  put  back  into 
the  bill  the  $29  million-plus  to  be  dLs- 
tributed  according  to  law  to  the  school 
districts  throughout  oiu*  Nation,  com- 
monly termed  impacted  .school  districts: 
several  of  which  are  in  the  great  23d 
Di-strict,  Las  Angeles  County.  Calif  . 
which  I  represent,  this,  my  15th  year  in 
Congress. 

I  might  say  I  have  received  from  each 
and  every  one  of  my  .several  impacted 
school  districts  urgent  request  that  I 
support  in  this  Congress  the  fact  that 
they,  and  each  of  them,  need  this  money 
from  the  U.S.  Congress  which  they  ha\e 
heretofore  been  receiving  and  which  they 
have  heretofore  been  promised  they 
would  continue  to  receive  In  other 
words,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  impacted 
school  districts  have  made  their  budget- 
ary plans  of  expenses  for  thi.s  school  year 
without  having  had  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide against  the  tragic  emergency  which 
will  certainly  occur  unless  this  amend- 
ment Is  carried. 

Some  of  my  .'^chool  districts,  for  which 
I  speak,  are  so  situated  economically  and 
on  their  respective  tax  ba.'^is  that  they 
cannot  Immediately  rai.se  the  very  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  they  will  be  de- 
prived of  unless  this  amendment  is  ear- 
ned and  put  into  effect  The  "^ums  which 
have  been  heretofore  made  available  to 


the  impacted  school  districts  in  my  con- 
gressional district  under  Public  Law  874 

have  not  been  small  amounts;  they  have 
been  fairly  substantial  amounts  which 
cannot  be  readily  had  for  these  impacted 
school  districts  merely  for  the  asking 
from  other  sources  I  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  I  sincerely  urge  that  all 
Members  of  this  great  legislative  body  do 
likewi.se 

Mr  MERROW  Mr  Chairman,  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Hou.se  will  give  favor- 
able conMderation  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Focarty. 
The  $29.990  000  is  needed  to  give  full 
entitlement   under  Public  Law  874. 

Lxxral  citizens  in  federally  affected 
school  arras  are,  cf  course,  anxious  to 
p.-ovide  the  best  possible  education  for 
their  children  They  wish  to  have  them 
study  m  .school  buildinss  which  not  only 
boa.st  modern  comfort,  but  which  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  newer  and  ex- 
panded instruction  pro:^rams  which  this 
important  era  demands.  These  cltiaervs, 
in  many  Instances,  have  bonded  them- 
selves highly  to  provide  local  funds 
needed  for  education 

If  the  full  entitlement  Is  not  granted 
11  will  create  undue  hardship  on  cities 
and  towns  in  my  district  close  to  Pease 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  Portsmouth  Na- 
val Shipyard.  I  cite  a  few  instances  of 
what  the  loss  will  be  to  some  of  the 
school  di.stncts  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  Supervisory  Union 
56,  S5,000:  SupervLsory  Union  16.  $7,680; 
Portsmouth,  more  Uian  $100,000;  Dover. 
$11,700,  Supervisory  Union  21,  more 
than  $20,000. 

I  .sincerely  hope  that  the  House  will 
act  favorably  on  the  Fogarty  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
am  happy  to  wholeheartedly  support  the 
resU.)ration  of  the  $29  million  cut  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  of  Pub- 
Uc Laws  815  and  874. 

To  me  it  is  welching  on  a  promise  to 
encourage  the  impacted  school  districts 
to  plan  constructon  and.  in  many  In- 
stances, to  make  commitments  to  pro- 
vide facilities  in  these  expanding  com- 
muiuties  and  then  fail  to  provide  the 
funds. 

'Ihese  two  programs,  in  my  judgment. 
are  amoi\g  the  outstanding  Federal  proj- 
ects that  have  more  than  lived  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  original  authors — we 
should  not  desert  them  or  the  youth  of 
our  Nation  who  might  otherwise  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  basic  educa- 
tion which  IS,  after  all,  their  American 
heritage. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
certainly  have  an  obligation  to  appropri- 
ate $29,990,000  to  the  US.  Department 
of  Education  so  that  it  can  make  full 
entitlement  payments  to  the  school  dis- 
liicis  throughout  the  Nation  coming  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 

Tlie  Department  is  deficient  15  percent 
in  its  fiscal  year  1961  appropriation  to 
make  100-percent  entitlement  payments 
to  the  school  districts  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas.  Several  of  these  school 
districts  are  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  school  .superintendents  and  school 
committees  of  Springfield,  Chlcopee. 
Ludlow.  Granby.  South  Hadley.  Hatfield, 
Amherst,  Hadley,  and  Northampton  had 
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all  planned  their  school  department 
budgets  for  the  year  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ceiving full  100-percent  entitlement  im- 
der  Public  Law  874,  so  I  think  we  owe 
this  debt  to  them,  and  other  school  dij- 
tiicts  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  15-percent  deficiency  in  the  Public 
Law  874  fiscal  1981  appropriation  for 
some  time.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priation Deficiency  Bubcqmmittee.  I  had 
inquired  informally  of  Department  offi- 
cials and  was  advised  they  planned  to 
seek  additional  funds  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tion to  these  school  districts.  My  col- 
league. Congressman  Pogarty.  a  member 
of  the  regular  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  had  just  offered 
the  amendment  to  appropriate  $29,990, 
000  to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
Public  Law  874  and  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  him  in  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  list  here  the  sums  school  districts 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Massachusetts  would  lose  If  this  amend- 
mept  does  not  carry: 

Chlcopee.  $93,483;  Ludlow,  $3,810; 
Granby,  $2,866.35;  South  Hadley,  $4.- 
759.95;  Hatfield.  $719;  Amherst.  $844.95; 
Hadley.  $575.85;  Springfield.  $41,653.05; 
Northampton.  $6,651. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  concur  with  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
Ix)sition  he  has  taken  on  the  Pogarty 
amendment  to  H.R.  5188.  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate my  remarks  with  his.  I  urge  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  strongly  endorse  Mr. 
FocARTYs  deficiency  appropriation  pro- 
posal which  would  enable  the  F^eral 
Government  to  pay  the  full  entitlement 
to  local  school  districts  under  Public  Law 
874 

The  $187,310,000  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated so  far  in  fiscal  year  1961  is 
sufficient  to  .satisfy  only  85  percent  of 
this  entitlement.    An  additional  $29,990,- 

000  Is  needed  If  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
is  going  to  pay  all  local  districts  their 
full  entitlement  for  the  current  school 
year 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  Local  school  districts  prepared 
their  1960-61  budgets  In  the  spring  of 
1960.  At  that  time  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  its  full  share  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Unless  the  additional  15 
percent  is  voted  now  by  the  Congress 
many  school  districts  throughout  the 
country,  including  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  Seventh  California  District  which 

1  represent,  will  be  seriously  and  adversly 
affected. 

The  Federal  Government  has  assiuned 
the  responsibility  of  assisting  school  dis- 
tricts in  federally  impacted  areas  since 
1950.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  completely  fulfill  this  responsibility 
for  fiscal  year  1961  by  voting  the  addi- 
tional $29,990,000  for  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  add  my  support  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Pogarty] .  I  commend  him  for 
his   amendment  and  also  for  hiJB  past 


support  and  participation  in  this  worthy 
program  of  giving  needed  assistance  to 
federally  impacted  schools. 

As  the  gentleman  has  stated,  this  is 
only  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  that 
the  law  allows  these  school  districts  to 
receive.  Since  these  school  districts  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  edu- 
cating and  caring  for  the  children  of 
transitory  Federal  personnel,  I  feel  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  moral  and 
legal  obligation  to  offer  this  assistance. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  of  my  support 
of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  GARLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  for  making  this  motion.  Certain- 
ly it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  Congress  to 
renege  on  Its  obligations  at  this  time. 
Serious  hardships  would  be  imposed  on  a 
great  many  school  districts  in  the  First 
District  of  Maine  if  this  motion  is  not 
carried,  due  to  impact  on  the  communi- 
ties involved  by  the  Government  instal- 
lations in  Klttery  and  Brunswick.  Maine. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  watched  with  great  satis- 
faction the  efficacy  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered under  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874,  I  rise  to  reaffirm 
my  support  of  these  programs. 

In  my  district,  the  Fourth  Alabama, 
there  are  a  number  of  Federal  installa- 
tions. At  Anniston  is  Fort  McClellan, 
the  center  of  the  Chemical  Corps  Train- 
ing School  and  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps.  This  base 
also  serves  as  the  training  center  for 
many  of  the  National  Guard  im^its  of 
the  Southern  States.  Nearby  is  the  An- 
niston Ordnance  Depot,  where  thou- 
sands of  civilians  are  engaged  in  defense 
work. 

Also  in  my  district,  at  Selma.  is  lo- 
cated Craig  Air  Force  Base,  which  is 
important  to  the  air  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. At  Childersburg,  the  huge  Ala- 
bama Ordnance  Works  is  on  a  standby 
basis. 

With  such  installations  as  theije,  of 
course,  the  Fourth  Alabama  District  has 
a  great  number  of  Federal  employees 
and  the  school -age  children  of  these  em- 
ployees are  provided  their  educational 
requirements  through  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  cities  and  counties  where 
they  live.  Cities  which  are  affected  by 
the  schoolchildren  associated  with 
these  installations  include  Anniston, 
Childersburg  Selma,  Talladega.  Pied- 
mont, and  Jacksonville,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  St.  Clair,  Dallas,  Calhoun,  El- 
more, and  Talladega.  To  these  school 
systems.  Public  Law  874  means  as  much 
as  one-half  million  dollars  in  annual 
Federal  assistance.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  schools  could  not  operate  as  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  as  they  now  do, 
if  funds  from  this  program  were  re- 
moved. 

I  can  go  further  and  state  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  these  areas  to  operate  with 
the  burdens  which  have  been  placed 
upon  them  by  the  addition  of  the  fed- 
erally connected  students  had  not  the 
programs  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
been  operative. 

To  remove  or  curtail  these  programs 
would  place  a  burden  on  many  of  these 


areas  altogether  beyond  their  means. 
School  systems  in  the  cities  and  counties 
of  the  Fourth  Alabama  District  which  I 
have  mentioned  would  have  to  multiply 
their  tax  rates  bey  Dnd  endurance  to  sus- 
tain adequate  schools  for  all  their  chil- 
dren, including  those  of  workers  at  the 
Federal  installations. 

There  could  be  no  alternative  but  a 
lowering  of  the  quality  of  public  school- 
ing in  those  areas.  I  submit  that  this 
would  be  a  tragic  paradox  in  a  day  and 
age  when  we  recognize  the  demand  for 
better  educational  opportunities  and 
better  educated  children,  and  when  Con- 
gress is  sisked  to  consider  legislation 
broader  than  any  other  program  ever 
submitted  to  encourage  education. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  provide 
more  fimds  under  the  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  Public  Law  874.  Without 
these  funds,  nearly  60  school  systems  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  will  have  their 
participation  in  this  program  prorated 
15  percent,  at  a  resulting  loss  to  these 
systems  of  something  over  $600,000.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  State 
and  our  school  systems  cannot  assume 
this  added  burden. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pogarty]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  result  of  prior  action  by 
this  Congress  school  districts  through- 
out the  United  States  have  budgeted 
their  school  programs  based  on  receipt 
of  100  percent  of  the  entitlements  under 
the  Federal  impact  legislation.  To  date, 
the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
only  85  percent  of  the  funds  previously 
designated  by  the  Congress  for  this  pro- 
gram and  there  is  now  an  estimated  de- 
ficiency of  $29,990,000  that  is  working  a 
very  serious,  and  in  some  cases  tragic 
hardship,  on  school  districts  throughout 
the  country. 

The  situation  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  located  in  San  Diego  Coimty, 
Calif.,  points  up  the  severity  of  this  de- 
ficiency. Records  show  that  my  district 
has  had  the  most  federally  connected 
children  of  any  county  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  center  of  much  of  otu- 
defense  effort,  including  the  production 
of  the  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  and  the  F-106  fighter  interceptor 
aircraft.  In  addition,  it  is  one  of  the 
major  naval  bases  of  the  coimtry  with 
over  a  dozen  naval  installations  and 
commands,  including  headquarters  for 
elements  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  present  15  percent  deficiency  will 
result  in  serious  cutbacks  in  the  educa- 
tional services  available  to  thousands  of 
children  who  are  directly  affected. 

All  of  this  activity  means  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  removed  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  land  and  property 
from  the  tax  rolls  and  through  the  im- 
pact legislation  the  Federal  Government 
has  assumed  an  obligation  to  provide 
assistance  to  our  school  districts  who 
are  burdened  by  this  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  Federal  activity. 

May  I  urge  favorable  action  today  in 
appropriating  the  funds  required  to  re- 
move the  deficiency  and  give  these 
school  districts  100  percent  of  their  en- 
titlements. 
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.  Mr.  RANDALL.  Mx.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportmiHy  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foqartt]  and 
compliment  him  for  his  Interest  In  the 
problem  of  the  8chO(^  In  the  federally 
Impacted  areas. 

In  the  Fourth  Bflasourl  District  there 
are  two  large  airbases.  an  arsenal,  and 
an  Army  records  center.  Each  year  the 
schools  of  this  area  are  fUled  with  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  come  from  fami- 
lies living  upon  the  bases  and  many  from 
the  surroimdlng  areas  outside  of  these 
alrbases  and  arsenal. 

The  amendment  being  ofTered  here  to- 
day on  the  floor  Is  certainly  necessary 
for  the  continued  operation  of  these 
school  districts  and  the  failure  to  adopt 
this  amendment  would  Imperil  the  or- 
derly and  eflBcient  operation  of  their 
school  program.  To  deny  this  anend- 
ment  or  defeat  it  would  create  an  im- 
balance in  these  districts  which  wotild 
seriously  Impair  the  level  of  Instruction 
and  the  general  quality  of  these  schools. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  those  in 
the  debate  who  would  oppose  this  amend- 
ment— which  would  restore  money  left 
out  or  omitted  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  pursuant  to  PuWle  Law  874 — 
that  these  funds  were  not  budgeted  and 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposes 
this  amendment  because  it  is  beyond 
their  budget  contemplation.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  from  the  Federal 
viewpoint  it  may  not  have  been  budgeted 
but  every  single  Wt  of  this  money  which 
has  long  been  contemplated,  has  very 
rteflnltely  been  budgeted  by  the  various 
local  school  districts.  This  will  not  up- 
set the  Federal  budget  one  iota  but  this 
certainly  wUl  throw  out  of  balaiKe  and 
Into  disorder  every  single  budget  of  these 
little  school  districts  that  are  trying  to 
sm^ive  with  their  levies  from  local 
sources  now  just  about  at  the  legal  maxi- 
mimi. 

To  deny  the  eontlniiation  of  these 
funds  by  defeating  this  amendment  will 
In  effect  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  these 
school  districts.  Now.  if  the  time  comes 
that  it  Is  decided  to  suspend  and  termi- 
nate this  program  let  us  do  so  at  a  cut- 
off date  down  the  roAd  far  enough  that 
these  districts  will  learn  well  In  advance 
that  they  are  not  to  expect  this  assist- 
ance any  further.  Very  candidly,  I  shall 
oppose  such  a  suspension  or  determina- 
tion because  the  local  conditions  which 
are  created  are  those  which  come  about 
by  an  Influx  of  service  personnel  or  Fed- 
eral workers  and  not  conditions  created 
by  the  local  school  districts.  But  if  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  decides  that 
this  program  shall  be  ended  then  let  us 
do  away  with  Public  Law  874  or  the  au- 
thorization bill  itself  and  let  everyone 
know  they  cannot  hereafter  live  in  con- 
templation or  expectancy  that  they  will 
receive  these  funds. 

The  authorization  bin  is  on  the  books. 
These  districts  have  a  perfect  right  to 
believe  there  will  be  appropriated  funds 
pursuant  to  it.  Let  us  keep  faith  and 
adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr  FoGARTY  ]  and  subscribe  to  the  rea- 
sons he  has  given  in  behalf  of  his  amend- 


ment. Not  only  have  the  school  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Nation  t)een  led  to 
expect  the  full  amount  of  Federal  school 
impact  funds  previously  authorized  by 
the  Congress  and  embodied  in  existing 
law.  but  most  of  them  have  in  fact  re- 
lied upon  the  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  regard  and  budgeted 
accordingly. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
Alaska  which  is  the  site  of  five  major 
military  bases  and  many  other  Federal 
installations  which  contribute  heavily  to 
the  rapidly  growiO','  school  population  of 
Alaska.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  school 
construction  in  most  parts  of  Alaska  is 
twice  that  of  the  other  States,  and  op- 
eration of  Alaska's  excellent  school  sys- 
tem is  extremely  costly.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  Alaska  koos  for 
public  education. 

In  speaking  for  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  pendlnp  eoncnd- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield .' 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
not  only  affects  my  district  but  Ave 
surrounding  school  districts  are  affected 
by  the  failure  to  include  sufBcient  money 
in  the  budget  to  keep  the  pLms  of  this 
year  going. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  PocA«TT  was  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Along 
with  90  percent  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
right,  or  at  least  90  percent  of  them.  I 
want  to  add  my  compliments  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  outstanding  work  he  has  done. 
The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr 
FocARTY  I  has  done  yeoman  work  in  this 
field.  We  have  solemn  contracts  with 
school  districts  that  have  not  only  levied 
additional  taxes,  but  have  reached  their 
constitutional  tax  limit.  These  funds 
are  contained  in  their  budgets  to  run 
their  schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  for  these  communities.  To  cut 
this  appropriation  would  amount  to  an 
abrogation  of  a  solemn  contract  with 
these  local  school  districts. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  He  has 
stated  the  case  much  better  than  I  have. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Inland  I  Mr  Fogarty  !  deserves 
the  thanks  not  only  of  this  Congre.ss, 
but  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  people  of  America 
and  our  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  whose  State  is  one 
of  the  biggest  recipients  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 


land IMr.  FooAHTY]  for  offering  this 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  and  concur  in 
everything  that  he  has  said. 

Mr.  WICKER8HAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  I  trust  that  the 
committee  and  the  House  will  adopt  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  one  ques- 
tion. When  was  the  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas  flrst  started? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  This  legislation  was 
authorized  in  September  of  1950. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  And  it  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  ever  since. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOGARIY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mnn  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  commend 
tlie  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  for  in- 
iroducing  this  amendment,  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  him  in  helping 
to  brin^  about  this  much  needed 
Ifgislation. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  P'OGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
views  you  are  expressing  at  this  moment, 
but  in  recent  days  I  have  heard  some 
publicity  about  the  statement  made  by 
our  esteemed  President  concerning  a  50- 
percent  cut.  I  am  wondering  if  I  am 
thinking  incorrectly  on  this  matter  at 
tilts  moment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
are  right  or  not,  but  if  that  is  so,  I  am 
against  it. 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ne«'  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  want  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  of- 
fering tills  amendment,  which  I  am  sup- 
porUns,'  wholeheartedly.  In  my  district, 
we  have  two  Federal  installations — the 
Pease  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard.  With  the  thousands 
employed  at  both  Federal  installations, 
a  great  educational  burden  is  placed  on 
the  cities  and  the  towns  in  the  areas 
surrounding  the  bases  If  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  it  will  mean  a  loss 
to  New  HAmpsiiire  of  $184,062  which  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  money.  I  am 
happy  the  gentleman  has  offered  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Every  one  of  the  50 
States  are  affected  by  this  15-percent 
cut.  Not  one  State  is  left  unharmed  by 
it. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  just  want  to  say  one 
thing.  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  way 
to  operate  schools,  but  as  long  as  we  are 
doing  it.  then  we  must  replace  this  15 
percent  cut.  For  Instance,  I  have  a 
school  near  the  Ellsworth  Air  Force 
Base  where  the  total  tax  base  is  $640,000. 
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The  most  they  can  bring  in  is  $13,000. 
This  year  they  have  1,328  children  and 
if  we  do  not  put  this  money  back,  it 
means  that  these  schools  are  going  to 
have  to  close.  Either  we  do  the  Job 
right  or  we  have  to  put  this  money  bade 
in  now.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
making  this  possible 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment Is  a  good  amendment  at  this  time 
to  meet  our  obligation.  But  this  is  only 
a  part  of  it.  If  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  take  some  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  the  land  which  It  owns  which 
is  surplus  ought  to  be  returned  to  the 
tax  rolls,  we  tire  never  going  to  get  rid 
of  this  type  of  legislation.  I  have  great 
difficulty  in  trying  to  get  these  various 
departments  that  own  land  that  they 
do  not  use  to  be  declared  surplus,  and 
to  get  that  land  back  on  the  tax  rolls. 
That,  to  my  mind,  is  a  thing  we  ought 
to   give   our   attention  to. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  might  say  in  answer 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  a  moment  ago.  I  think  the 
President  is  on  record  as  having  said 
that  for  the  future  there  should  be  a 
50  percent  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
aid  given  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Granting  the  merit  of  the  gentleman's 
position  at  the  present  time,  as  I  do,  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  gentleman. 
because  this  is  interesting  to  him  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  House,  what  his  think- 
ing is  as  to  the  future  and  what  his 
suggestion  might  be  as  to  the  future. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Legislation  govern- 
ing next  fiscal  year  will  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
it  will  be  up  to  them  to  make  a  declsicm. 
and  the  Congress  will  then  decide  what 
they  are  going  to  do  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  summarize  the  arguments  for  this 
amendment. 

Congress  has  appropriated  a  total  of 
$187,310,000  to  pay  entitlements  to  eligi- 
ble school  districts  under  all  sections  of 
Public  Law  874  and  to  finance  the  full 
cost  of  Federal  operation  of  certain 
schools  located  on  Federal  property 
under  section  6  of  the  act. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  a  total  of 
$13  million  will  be  required  for  Federal 
operation  of  schools  under  section  6  and 
that  an  additional  $204,300,000  is  needed 
to  pay  full  entitlements  to  an  estimated 
3,850  eligible  applicant  local  school  dis- 
tricts under  the  other  section  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provlstons  of  Public  Law 
874,  the  Office  of  Education  must  set 
aside  from  the  appropriation  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  full  amount  required 
under  section  6  of  the  act  for  Federal 
operation  <A  schools  located  on  Federal 
property  and  the  remaining  amouz^  of 
the  appropriation  is  to  be  used  to  pay 
entitlements  of  eligible  applicant  dis- 
tricts.   Also  under  the  provisions  of  the 


act  the  funds  available  after  the  require- 
ments of  section  6  are  met  must  be  pro- 
rated equally  among  all  appli<;ant  dis- 
tricts when  the  funds  available  are  not 
scdBcient  to  pay  entitlements  in  full. 

As  stated  above,  the  estimated  require- 
ment under  section  6  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  $13  million.  Deducting  this 
amount  from  the  current  appropriation 
of  $187,310,000  leaves  $174,310,000  to 
allocate  the  estimated  3,850  eligible  dis- 
tricts having  estimated  entitlements  of 
$204,300,000.  Thus,  the  funds  currently 
available  are  sufficient  to  pay  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  entitlements  for  the 
year.  As  required  by  the  act,  the  Office 
of  Education  is  notifying  school  districts 
as  each  application  is  processed  for  ini- 
tial payment  that,  under  the  appropria- 
tion available,  payments  for  the  year 
will  be  prorated  at  85  percent  of  full 
entitlement. 

This  situation  is  not  new  to  this  body. 
A  number  of  times  since  Public  Law  874 
was  passed  in  1950  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  supplementary  appropriation 
in  order  to  pay  all  school  districts  their 
full  entitlement  under  the  act.  Last 
year  the  Congress  appropriated  an 
amount  of  $7,362,000  to  enable  the  Office 
of  Education  to  pay  full  entitlements 
under  Public  Law  874  for  the  1959  fiscal 
year.  This  body  also  increased  the  ap- 
propriation request  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration by  $22,343,000  to  enable  the 
payment  of  full  entitlements  for  the  1960 
fiscal  year. 

Supplemental  requests  for  this  pro- 
gram have  been  necessary  in  every  one 
of  the  past  10  years  except  for  1958.  The 
initial  estimates  of  appropriation  re- 
QUirements  have  had  to  be  increased. 
The  principal  reason  in  recent  years  for 
such  increases  has  been  legislative  rec- 
ommendations. Recommendations  have 
been  submitted  during  a  number  of  years 
for  amending  the  basic  legislation  to 
reduce  or  curtail  payments  to  school  dis- 
tricts under  this  act.  Appropriation  re- 
quests made  by  the  Department  are  for 
the  amount  that  would  be  needed  if  the 
recommended  amendments  were  passed 
by  Congress.  When  these  amendments 
have  not  been  enacted  by  Congress,  an 
additional  amount  must  be  appropriated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  act  as  in  effect 
during  the  year.  When  the  growth  In 
any  year  is  greater  than  the  projected 
estimate  based  on  past  experience,  the 
estimated  figure  is  not  enough  to  meet 
requirements.  This  also  has  happened 
several  times  in  recent  years. 

I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  this  body 
appropriate  the  additional  $29,990,000 
required  to  pay  all  applicant  school  dis- 
tricts their  full  enttilement  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year.  These  districts  pre- 
pared their  budgets  in  March,  April,  and 
May  last  spring  to  finance  their  operat- 
ing costs  this  year.  At  the  time  these 
budgets  were  prepared,  they  had  every 
reason  to  brieve  that  full  entitlements 
would  be  paid.  Once  a  budget  has  been 
established  for  a  school  year,  there  is 
no  way  under  most  State  laws  and  local 
ordnances  to  alter  that  budget  and  the 
school  boards  must  live  within  it.  Since 
ther  anticipated  full  payments  in  Fed- 
eral funds,  these  districts  will  be  short 
of    meeting    the    needs    by    whatever 


amount  the  Federal  payment  falls  short 
of  estimated  entitlonent.  Therefore,  I 
feel  it  is  our  obligation  to  appropriate 
this  additional  amount  of  money. 

The  21  eligible  applicant  school  dis. 
tricts  in  my  State  of  Rhode  Island  seri- 
ously affected  by  a  number  of  important 
Federal  military  installations  expected 
to  receive  In  total  $1,813,000.  If  this 
$29  million  is  not  appropriated,  those 
districts  instead  will  receive  $1,541,121. 
In  other  words,  they  will  be  short  by  ap- 
proximately $271,000  of  the  amounts 
they  anticipated  to  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  when  the  budget 
was  established.  A  similar  situation 
exists  in  other  States.  The  very  fact 
that  the  school  population  in  these  fed- 
erally affected  areas  is  increasing  from 
year  to  year  substantially  greater  than 
the  general  school  population  empha- 
sizes the  urgent  need  for  this  supple- 
mental appropriation.  In  addition  to 
this  above -normal  increase  in  school 
enrollment,  there  also  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  costs  [ter  child  throughout  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  from  1  year  to  the 
next  of  more  than  5  percent. 

It  is  true  that  some  school  districts 
have  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  their  schools  whose 
parents  are  connected  with  Federal 
prop>erty.  In  these  districts  it  is  true 
that  the  Federal  payments  do  not 
amount  to  a  substantial  part  of  the 
budget.  Even  so,  there  is  no  way  to 
make  up  this  small  deficit.  In  other 
cases,  over  50  percent  and  in  some  in- 
stances over  75  percent  of  all  children 
enrolled  In  the  schools  have  parents 
who  live  on  or  are  employed  on  non- 
taxable Federal  property.  In  these 
cases  the  school  districts  depend  in  some 
cases  for  as  much  as  50  p>ercent  for  their 
operating  budgets  on  these  Federal  pay- 
ments. If  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  not  made,  some  school  dis- 
tricts serving  nearby  military  Installa- 
tions will  have  to  curtail  their 
educational  programs  and  maybe  even 
close  the  last  month  of  the  school  year 
and  this  at  the  very  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration Is  emphasizing  the  need  for 
Improvement  In  the  quality  of  our  edu- 
cational program.  This  Is  not  simply 
another  Federal  grant  to  school  districts 
to  Improve  education.  It  Is,  In  essence, 
the  payment  of  an  obligation  by  the 
United  States  to  those  school  districts 
who  find  their  school  enrollments  and 
the  cost  of  their  education  greatly  in- 
creased because  of  the  presence  nearby 
of  large  military  installations  and  other 
Federal  projects  necessary  In  the  prose- 
cution   of    our    defense    and    domestic 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHTI.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  again  to  explain  the  real  meaning 
of  the  program  for  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted schools  imder  Public  Laws  815 
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and  874.  These  programa  are  not  give- 
aways. They  do  not  represent  a  step 
toward  socialized  and  federalized  edu- 
cation. In  the  true  seme  of  the  word, 
they  are  not  Federal  aid  programs. 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  simply  provide 
the  machinery  for  the  FWeral  Govern- 
ment to  meet  at  least  partially  a  clear  re- 
sponsibility to  States  and  localities — a 
responsibility  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  Itself. 

The  Federal  responsibility  stems  pri- 
marily from  two  sources,  and  it  may 
help  to  clear  up  our  thinking  if  we  look 
at  the  basic  reasons  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  incurred  an  obligation. 
As  I  stated  previously  today  one  source 
of  the  problem  stems  from  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Relief  Act.  By  this  act.  mil- 
itary personnel  are  relieved  of  certain 
local  and  State  taxes.  I  am  not  in  any 
way  arguing  against  this  act — but  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  Federal 
act  which,  in  effect,  deprives  State  and 
local  governments  of  an  important  part 
of  their  regular  tax  base.  In  areas 
where  there  are  only  a  few  military  per- 
sonnel, this  may  not  be  important.  But 
in  areas  where  military  personnel  con- 
stitute a  substantial  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, It  becomes  important  indeed. 
To  see  how  Important  this  impact  can 
be.  let  us  consider  just  one  of  the  juris- 
dictions m  my  own  district,  the  10th 
EWstrict  of  Virginia.  The  example  I  will 
use  is  that  of  Fairfax  County. 

According  to  estimates  by  responsible 
local  authorities,  over  15.000  military 
personnel  live  in  Fairfax  County. 
These  people  and  their  families  enjoy 
the  same  facilities — roads,  police  and 
Are  protection,  schools  and  all  the  rest — 
as  do  nonmilitary  residents.  However, 
they  do  not  pay  the  same  taxes,  and  the 
difference  is  very  substantial.  For 
example,  a  nonmilitary  family  of  four, 
with  an  income  of  $10,000,  livUig  in  a 
house  worth  approximately  $20,000  on 
the  market,  and  owning  an  automobile 
with  a  bluebook  value  of  $1,000.  pays 
a  little  over  $600  per  jrear  in  State  and 
local  taxes.  A  comparable  military  fam- 
ily, on  the  other  hand,  pays  only  about 
$300  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments— a  difference  of  over  $300.  As- 
suming the  family  group  used  m  this 
example  to  be  fairly  typical — and  I 
believe  that  it  is — Fairfax  County  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  lose  between  $4  and 
$5  million  a  year  in  taxes  from  military 
personnel  living  within  the  county  but 
for  whom  the  county  and  State  must 
provide  all  the  services  provided  for 
nonmilitary  families. 

A  related  but  little  recognized  loss  in 
revenues  to  localities  and  States  result- 
ing from  military  personnel  living  within 
their  borders  is  caused  by  the  commis- 
saries. PX's.  and  other  outlets  from 
which  mlhtary  personnel  buy  a  large 
part  of  their  goods.  If  this  money  were 
-spent  with  regular  merchants,  these 
merchants  would  pay  taxes  upon  the  in- 
come derived  which  would  amount  to 
considerable  sums. 

The  second  major  source  of  loss  to  the 
local  communities  is  the  exemption  of 
Federal  property  from  local  tax  rolls. 
Again  using  Fairfax  County  as  an  exam- 
ple.  I  quote  a  statement  by  John  W. 


Ferguson,  supervisor  of  assessments  for 
the  county : 

If  the  properties  owned  by  the  US  Gov- 
ernment, &nd  located  In  P^lrfax  County,  were 
assessed  and  taxed  as  ordinary  propertlee, 
which  Includes  reai  estates,  tangible  personal 
properties,  and  the  utilities  of  the  various 
public  service  corporations,  and  provided 
these  properties  were  taxed  at  the  1980  rate 
of  13  75  for  each  $1CK)  of  assessed  value,  my 
estimate  Is  that  they  would  prcxluce  approxi- 
mately #5.872.500  In  local  revenue 

Thus,  from  these  two  major  sources, 
Fairfax  County  and  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia lase  over  $10  million  per  year,  but 
are  required  to  provide  full  .services  to 
military  personnel  and  to  families  of 
those  who  work  on  Federal  properties. 
Comparable  losses  are  su.stained  in 
other  localities.  For  example.  Arling- 
ton County  officials  estimate  that  the 
loss  from  nontaxed  Federal  properties 
alone  amounts  to  over  $8  million. 

These  figures  make  it  very  clear  why 
communities,  in  which  large  numbers 
of  military  live,  and  in  which  Federal 
properties  constitute  a  hi^h  proportion 
of  the  real  estate,  need  and  de.serve  Fed- 
eral payments  to  offset  the  important 
tax  losses  that  they  suffer  I  cannot 
stress  too  plainly  that  the.sc  Federal 
payments  are  not  Federal  aid— they  are 
payments  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  lieu  of  taxes  to  communities  whose 
economy  the  Federal  Government  Itself 
has  disrupted — frequently  with  the  com- 
munity having  nothing  whatever  to  .say 
about  It 

The  communities  which  I  represent 
are  not  asking  for  charity  They  are 
simply  asking  for  what  they  believe  is 
justly  due  to  them — and  they  a.sk  for 
It  proudly  as  a  small  businessman  might 
ask  a  large  businessman  for  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

I  strongly  support  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
FoGARTY  which  would  restore  the  15-per- 
cent cut  in  appropriation  made  last 
year. 

Mr.  BOW  Mr  Chaii-maii.  I  n.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
parade  that  has  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  m  support  of  this  amendment,  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  House:  but  I  must 
oppose  It.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  fiscal 
responsibility  on  appropriations. 

Let  me  point  out  that  m  the  regular 
appropriation  bill  so  far  this  year,  under 
Public  Law  874,  the  budget  e.stimate  that 
was  before  the  House  wa.s  $126  695,000 
In.stead  of  appropriating  $126  million 
that  was  in  the  budw^t  the  Hou.se  ap- 
propriated $187  million  The  Hou.se  went 
over  the  budget  by  almost  $60  million 
on  that  And  under  Public  I.aw  815  the 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate*  was  $44 
million  and  the  House  appropriated  $63 
million— almost  $20  million  over  and 
above  the  budget  estimate 

Now  what  is  the  responsibility  of  your 
Appropriations  Committee?  We  do  not 
have  a  single  budget  item  before  us  on 
this  Item.  Nobody  knows  whether  this 
amount  is  necessary  or  not 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  let 
me  complete  my  statement.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  later. 


There  is  nothing  before  us.  This  ad- 
ministration has  requested  a  supplemen- 
tal and  expanding  appropriation  before 
the  Budget  Bureau  now  being  deter- 
mined. There  is  no  person  on  this  floor, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Fogarty  i 
and  the  members  of  his  committee,  who 
have  any  real  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the.se  fund.s  It  is  simply  a  stampede  to 
follow  through  on  an  increase  of  an  un- 
budgeted  item,  and  I  say  to  you  I  do  not 
believe,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  of  this  subcommittee, 
that  I  would  be  serving  you  properly, 
when  an  item  that  is  not  budgeted,  if 
we  would  walk  down,  simply  because  of 
the  popularity  of  a  program,  and  try  to 
put  this  money  into  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  Broy- 
HiLL  I  and  I  have  had  this  back  and  forth 
over  the  years  Take  the  district  around 
Washington,  for  instance — Fairfax 
County,  Montgomery  County — even  Mr. 
Broyhill  s  children  are  entitled  to  addi- 
tional funds  because  he  is  a  Member  of 
Con«re.ss  Secretaries  and  people  who 
work  for  us  live  in  the  outlying  areas. 
rhey  own  their  own  homes,  but  simply 
because  they  are  on  the  Federal  payroll 
they  are  getting  additional  funds  for 
.school  purposes  Would  you  not  like  to 
have  your  people  back  home  get  some 
additional  contribution  simply  because 
they  are  on  the  Federal  payroll? 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Hou.se  should 
.simply  follow  through  blindly,  without 
budget  estimates,  with  such  funds.  I 
.see  so  many  people  who  have  talked 
about  reductions  of  the  budget  and  fiscal 
responsibility  now  standing  up  and  fol- 
lowing blindly  the  parade  on  an  un- 
budgeted  item,  without  anybody  actually 
showing  any  facts  as  to  the  need  of 
tins  money. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  We.st 
Virtiinla  i  Mr  Bailey  I. 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  think  I  can  explain 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  previous  ad- 
ministration has  determined  over  the 
last  2  years  to  write  off  category  B  of 
this  impacted  school  legislation  Cate- 
gory B  is  people  who  live  off  the  base 
in  rented  or  privately  owned  property, 
and  who  work  on  the  ba.se  They  failed 
to  put  in  the  nece.ssary  amount  of  appro- 
priation becau.se  they  thought  their  posi- 
tion would  be  sustained  I  am  talking 
about  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  budget  did 
not  contain  enough  money  to  carry  out 
thi.s  program  and  that  is  why  you  are 
talking  about  lUs  t)eing  an  unbudgeted 
item 

While  I  am  talking  let  me  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  in  good  faith 
notified  the.se  school  boards  that  they 
would  have  a  certain  amount  of  money 
They  put  that  in  their  budget  in  good 
faith  and  now  we  propose  to  reduce 
thi.s  budget  by  15  percent  and  distribute 
the  money  on   the  basis  of  85  percent 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  HOW  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes 

Mr  THOMAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr  Chairman,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  object,  may  I  say  to  our  col- 
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league  there  is  nothing  new  in  this 
subject.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr,  Jon  as  1.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  have  stated 
the  case  Just  as  clear  as  a  bell. 

Now  I  am  going  to  be  a  little  more 
practical.  We  have  to  get  this  bill 
finished.  When  the  chips  are  down 
there  will  not  be  40  votes  against  this 
amendment.  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
gentleman  proceeding  for  this  additional 
time,  but  I  shall  try  to  limit  the  debate 
from  this  point  on  and  hope  to  work 
out  a  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  we  should  have 
more  definite  information  from  the 
administration. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  at  this  point? 

Mr  BOW.  I  will  in  Just  a  minute.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
we  exceeded  the  budget  on  Public  Law 
874  by  $60  million  and  exceeded  the 
budget  on  Public  Law  815  by  $37  million. 
Now  on  this  unbudgeted  Item  we  are 
asked  to  provide  $29  million  more.  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas] . 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  to  tell  the  House — I 
do  not  remember  all  that  transpired  in 
the  hearings — but  was  there  any  evidence 
before  our  committee  that  this  $29  mil- 
lion was  needed? 

Mi-.  BOW.    Not  a  word  of  evidence. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  not  we  have  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  before 
the  committee? 

Mr  BOW.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Representatives  of  the 
new  Department? 

Mr.  BOW.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  they  say  anything 
about  Its  being  needed? 

Mr.  BOW.    They  said  not  one  word. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  we  not  have  repre- 
sentatives from  the  new  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  before  us? 

Mr  BOW.     We  did. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Did  they  say  anything 
about  this  being  needed? 

Mr.  BOW.     Not  one  word. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  this  subcommittee 
representing  the  House  in  considering 
this  bill  had  one  word  of  testimony  from 
anybody  indicating  that  this  money  was 
needed? 

Mr  BOW.  Yes;  we  had  one  Member 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Baldwin],  come  before  the 
committee  and  ask  for  it.  I  do  not 
believe  we  had  many  specific  requests. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  did 
make  a  general  statement  on  the  subject, 
but  T  am  talking  about  people  who  are 
in  charge  of  the  program  and  who  make 
the  allocations  to  the  States  and  who 
have  the  information  indicating  whether 
there  is  a  15-percent  deficit. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN,  I  had  a  letter  with 
me  from  the  Office  of  Education  which 
made  a  definite  statement  that  there  was 
a  15-percent  deficiency  In  this  budget. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  is  a  matter  of  amaze- 
ment to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  have  such  a  letter  when 
the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not. 
Tlie  gist  of  the  argument  in  support  of 
this  proposition  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
certain  people  have  made  promises  to 
certain  school  districts,  made  commit- 
ments to  those  people  saying  they  could 
count  on  having  the  money  even  though 
the  people  who  made  the  promises  did 
not  know  whether  It  would  be  forthcom- 
ing or  not,  for  it  Is  a  matter  that  would 
have  to  be  appropriated.  That  seems  to 
be  a  poor  argument  to  support  a  request 
for  us  to  exceed  the  budget. 

Then  we  have  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  chiding  the 
Appropriations  Committee  a  few  min- 
utes ago  for  appropriating  money  simply 
because  there  was  an  authorization  and 
Members  saying,  "Well,  we  do  not  expect 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appro- 
priate simply  because  there  were  author- 
izations." 

"We  expect  them  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter and  take  testimony  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  the  fund." 
That  has  not  been  done  in  this  case. 
The  evidence  is  not  here  that  there  is 
any  need  for  this  $28  million. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  This  is  exactly  the 
thing  they  have  been  doing  down  there, 
this  is  exactly  the  thing  we  can  expect 
all  over  the  Nation  if  we  have  general 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  depart- 
ments are  going  to  hold  out  false  hopes 
to  these  school  districts  just  as  they 
have  done  under  Public  Law  824. 

Mr.  BOW.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
start  to  let  the  people  know  what  may 
happen. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Was 
this  item  or  provision  in  the  budget  sent 
up  by  the  Eisenhower  administration? 

Ji4r.  BOW.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
left  it  out? 

Mr.  BOW.  No.  There  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  authorization  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  The  request  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  w£is  for 
$126  million  and  the  House  passed  $187 
million  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  the 
Keimedy  administration  go  along  with 
the  same  figures? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Keiuiedy  administration  has  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  request 
for  additional  funds,  but  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  not  passed  on  It.  I  may 
say  we  can  wait  imtil  that  has  been  done 
because  there  will  be  additional  supple- 
mentaries  in  here,  and  there  is  time  to 
do  this. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  familiar 
with  this  item,  and  every  fact  concern- 
ing it.  There  is  nothing  new  in  here. 
We  have  had  it  before  us  for  10  years. 
When  the  chips  are  down  there  will  not 
be  40  votes  against  this  amendment.  I 
cannot  disagree  with  one  word  my  able 
and  distinguished  colleagues  from  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Jonas  and  Mr. 
Bow,  have  said.  They  are  100  percent 
right.  The  only  place  they  are  wrong  is 
when  the  votes  are  down.  There  will 
not  be  40  votes  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  paragraph 
and  all  amendments  thereto  do  now 
close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  paragraph  and 
all  amendments  thereto  do  now  close. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  94,  noes  95. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  committee 
holds  hearings  and  has  a  group  of  people 
coming  in  representing  the  different 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  a 
budget  estimate  has  been  submitted  to 
this  House,  and  we  do  not  include  an 
item,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
when  we  are  going  to  write  our  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  any  tes- 
timony in  support  of  it.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
any  of  this  kind  of  handout.  It  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
be  honest  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  passing  on  the  things  that  are 
before  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House  for  quite  a 
little  while,  and  I  have  never  seen  an 
item  of  this  type  brought  in  and  adopted 
by  a  committee.  At  the  present  time  they 
had  available  $187  million  under  Public 
Law  874  and  $63  million  under  Public 
Law  815.  You  cannot  tell  me  that  they 
are  so  bad  off  that  if  they  had  a  good 
case,  instead  of  coming  in  here  this  way, 
they  would  not  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  their  case  and  come  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
let  them  hold  a  hearing  and  find  out 
what  the  truth  of  the  matter  is.  For  my 
own  part  I  cannot  call  that  being  hon- 
est with  the  taxpayers,  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
committee  is  in  the  mood  today  to  adopt 
this  amendment,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  do  it,  and  take  this  time 
to  say  why. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  speaking  in 
opposition  to  the  program.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  made 
some  very  good  points;  if  we  are  obli- 
gated to  these  school  districts,  the  obli- 
gation should  be  discharged.  Then,  why 
does   not    the   Department   of   Health, 
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Education,  and  Welfare  take  this  item 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  right  now. 
because  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  con- 
sidering Items  to  be  aent  up  here  In 
another  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quest. 

I  think  the  testimony  ought  to  be  ad- 
duced and  put  in  the  record  so  that  the 
facts  will  be  known  to  the  committee . 
and  If  that  is  done  by  the  proper  offlciaLs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare I  am  satisfied  that  this  subcommit- 
tee will  approve  the  necessary  funds  in 
order  to  discharge  these  obligations. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  here  today, 
however,  is  to  appropriate  $29  million 
without  any  evidence  or  knowledge  or 
information  from  the  Department  of 
HEW  or  the  Office  of  Education  that  this 
money  is  required  and  without  the  item 
having  been  cleared  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  If  we  were  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  and  about  to  ad- 
journ, if  the  fiscal  year  were  just  about 
over  and  time  were  of  the  essence,  then 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  different  situa- 
tion. But  here  we  are  in  the  first  days 
of  March  and  there  Ls  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Department  of  HEW  and 
for  the  Office  of  Education  to  clear  thi.s 
item  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
If  they  do  that  and  the  Bureau  submits 
a  request  for  funds  to  take  care  of  this 
item  in  the  next  supplemental  bill  it  will 
be  presented  to  the  Congress. 

If  the  evidence  supports  the  conten- 
tions made  here  today.  I.  for  one.  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  will  be 
glad  to  vote  for  the  appropriation,  be- 
cause I  am  in  favor  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment living  up  to  its  obligations.  I 
would  not  wish  for  my  vote  here  to  be 
considered  as  in  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government  defaulting  on  any  obliga- 
tion. The  point  that  I  am  making  is 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  procedure, 
this  is  not  the  way  to  appropriate 
money.  I  think  we  will  be  setting  a 
very  dangerous  precedent  if  we  do  It 
this  way 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONAS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question 

Mr  HOSMER  I  believe,  if  we  were 
to  wait  for  the  Department  to  come  up 
with  a  recommendation  It  would  never 
be  received  We  know  that  the  last  ad- 
ministration was  hostile  to  this  type  of 
legislation  and  we  see  In  the  general 
Federal-aid-to-education  proposals  of 
the  present  administration  a  cutback  of 
50  percent  in  this  type  of  aid.  despite  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  alway.s  over- 
whelmingly approved  it.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  this  body,  having  gone 
through  this  now  since  1950.  and  having 
had  to  fight  the  people  downtown  on  it 
year  after  year,  should  not  anticipate 
what  the  situation  Is.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  it.  and  we  should  do  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  put  the  money  behind 
the  entitlements  which  we  have  given, 
and  which  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended to  yield  for  a  question,  not  for  a 
speech.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  our  Information  is 
that  this  very  Item  is  under  discussion 
right  now  between  the  CXBce  of  Educa- 


tion and  the  present  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  think  the  present  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  should  send  up  a  budget  esti- 
mate asking  that  this  money  be  appro- 
priated and  setting  forth  the  need  before 
we  in  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  in- 
sert a  $29  million  amendment  into  an 
appropriation  bill  when  your  own  sub- 
committee heard  no  testimony  justifying 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr 
Jonas)  has  e.xpired 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman  I  a.sk 
for  a  vote. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  H()rrM\N  nf  Mi'-h!gan  ni'ne.s  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  an'.l  report  the  hlU  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  there  are  several  rea.sons  for 
offenng  that  motion  at  this  time  Per- 
haps the  principal  one  Ls  to  advise  the 
Committee  and  through  the  Committee, 
the  House,  that  sometime.^  it  does  not 
pay  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  because  there 
are  always  ways  of  Kettinq  more  time 
and  a  pleasant  way  s<jmetimes  f.:ets  you 
there  quicker  than  a  rouKh  one 

There  is  another  reivson.  I  think,  and 
that  IS  that  just  a  few  weeks  at;o  after 
pressure  by  the  White  House— I  am  for 
Che  new  administration  until  it  is  dem- 
onstrated that  you  cannot  trust  it  or  its 
methods  are  unsound,  which  may  never 
be  the  case — but  it  does  seem  as  ihuuKh 
after  the  White  House  put  the  presvsure 
on  us,  the  heat,  let  us  call  it.  and  after 
the  Speaker  put  on  the  heat,  you  re- 
member, we  repudiated  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  a  manjm  of  5  votes 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
a  threat  committee  Its  members  are 
hard  working,  we  all  know  that  They 
all  do  their  very  best,  and  while  .some 
of  iLs  are  engaged  in  liizhter  t)ccupations 
like  fishing,  playing  bridge,  and  attend- 
ing social  functions,  they  are  at  work 
Now,  havini,'  slapped  down  the  Rules 
Committee,  why  insult  another  threat 
committee  of  the  Hou.se'' 

As  I  understand,  this  itt-m  was  never 
recommended  by  the  Ei.senhovver  admin- 
istration The  present  administration 
has  not  included  it  in  the  budget  Is 
that  n«ht,  may  I  a^k  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina'' 

Mr  JONAS.  Our  information  is  that 
the  BudiM't  Bureau  i.s  ris^ht  now  consider- 
ini:  thi.s  very  item 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  But  up 
to  date  they  have  not  said  anything 
about  it  in  the  budwet     Is  that  correct? 

Mr    JONAS      That  i.s  correct 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michman  Why 
give  these  fine  gentlemen  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  whack  like 
thi.s''  We  are  starting  out  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session  We  are  harmonious, 
all  for  the  new  administration  All  want 
to  do  the  best  for  the  country  and  the 
people.  Why  not  go  along  with  our  own 
committee'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  us  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan 

The  motion  was  rejected 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  iMr   FocartyI. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr  Hoffman  of 
Michigan'  there  were — ayes  145,  noes  49. 

.So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

I.rOISl.ATIVF     BRANCH 

H'tw-r  of  Rrpresentattves 

F  'r  piymcnt  U>  Thyra  O  Thoms<Jii  widow 
of  Keltli  Thom.<n)n,  late  a  Representative 
:r>n\  the  State  of  Wyoming   $22  5O0 

Fmt  payiiK-nt  to  Catherine  D  Norrell  widow 
>  if  W  F  Norrell.  late  a  Representative  from 
the  :3late  .■!  Arkan.sa.<i.  1 2 2  .000 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  committee  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows. 

C'mmlttee  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Thomas    Page  16.  after  line  3   In.sert 

"For  payment  t«  Robert  Mann  Mumma, 
son  of  Walter  M  Mumma  lute  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Pennjiylavnla. 
$22  500 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN     The  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  a<^  follows 

HK.PRt.SENTATIi  iN     ALLOWANCES 

F'or  an  additional  amount  for  Representa- 
tion allowances."  122  000 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

I  he  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Gro.ss  On  page 
17    strike  all   (jf   lines   1    through   3 

Mr  OROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  lines  1  through 
3  on  page  17  In  other  words,  it  would 
take  out  the  $22,000  additional  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  more  liquor — 
entertainment—  representation  allow- 
ance—call It  what  you  will — slice  it  as 
thick  or  as  thin  as  you  want  to — it  is 
exactly  that  In  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bill,  the  Department  of  State  got 
some  $8,^^0,000  last  year.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  LS  enough  money  for  booze  for  the 
Department  of  State  in  any  one  year. 
and  I  do  not  understand  why  it  must  have 
$22,000  of  additional  funds  in  this  bill 
The  gentleman  f  i  om  New  York  I  Mr 
RooNEv  I  .says  that  he  finds  lemonade  is 
more  expt>n.sive  than  scotch  whisky.  I 
do  not  know  just  where  he  found  it  to  be 
cheaper-  although  there  may  be  reduced 
prices  since  some  purveyors  of  scotch 
whisky  now  have  other  sources  of  in- 
come But  when  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  opposes  this  amendment,  a-s  I 
jussume  he  will  do,  he  might  tell  the  Com- 
mittee wheie  he  found  lemondate  to  be  so 
expen-sive 

Mr  ROONEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment 
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Mr  Chairman,  the  cwnmlttee  was  con- 
fronted with  a  request  alleged  to  be 
necessary  for  the  opening  of  a  number 
uf  diplomatic  posts  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  which  have  become  necessary  as 
a  result  of  the  granting  of  independence 
to  a  great  many  new  nations.  In  con- 
nection therewith,  there  was  requested 
the  sum  of  $5,283,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses  in  opening  these  posts.  The 
committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
S4. 500.000  was  sufficient  to  cover  the 
opening  of  these  new  posts.  Strangely, 
this  has  been  met  with  satisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  State  Department.  The 
committee  also  allowed  $22,000  for  this 
it^m — my  friend  from  Iowa  and  I  always 
get  into  this  question  of  wet  against 
dry — neither  one  of  us  is  dry — we  have 
had  many  fine  times  together,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman.  But  this  always 
makes  an  interesting  discussion.  The 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
1  Mrs.  Bolton  )  knows  how  some  of  these 
poor  ladies  in  the  Foreign  Service  have 
to  use  their  egg  money  in  order  to  euter- 
tain  people  in  various  Foreign  Service 
po6ts.  While  I  do  not  go  that  far,  I  do 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  have 
a  proper  amount  for  entertainment,  for 
the  ceremonials,  for  the  patriotic  cele- 
brations, and  such  things  eis  are  legally 
required. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  Did  I  say  anything  In- 
correctly? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  use  my  own  money  to 
buy  what  I  drink.  I  do  not  load  It  on 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  have  that  habit  my- 
self. Now,  if  I  may  reassure  the  gentle- 
man, this  allowance  of  $22,000  is  not  for 
any  alcoholic  splurge  on  the  continent 
of  Africa.  I  am  glad  to  say  there  Is  no- 
body in  the  State  Department,  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  who  expects  to  go  to 
Africa  with  any  such  idea  in  his  mind. 
When  you  boil  down  the  amount  here, 
$22,000  for  17  new  posts,  there  could  not 
be  too  much  intoxication  at  those  rates. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman's 
record  this  year  will  show  how  much  of 
the  $850,000  that  is  presently  being  ap- 
propriated to  the  State  Department  Is  for 
ceremonial  wreaths. 

Mr  ROONEY.  It  Is  impossible  to  tell. 
They  would  have  to  spend  another  $850,- 
000  to  keep  track  of  it. 

Now  we  have  allowed  $4 '2  million,  a 
cut  of  15  percent  from  $5.2  million  In 
salaries  and  expenses.  We  are  doing  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  money 
requested  for  representation  allowances. 
This  subject  of  representation  allow- 
ances has  gotten  out  of  hand  in  the  press. 
There  is  no  movement  on  foot  that  I 
know  of  anywhere  to  generally  increase 
representation  allowances.  Whatever 
increases  there  are  will  be  highly  selec- 
tive. They  will  be  for  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  or  appointee  who  does  not  have  a 
fortune.  In  this  case  for  Africa  they  are 
all  bread-and-butter  people.  There  are 
no  rich  men.  There  are  no  political  ap- 
pointees to  these  posts  in  Africa.  This 
is  for  the  bread-and-butter  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  do  their  job, 

I  think  that  the  House  should  go 
along  with  the  amount  contained  in  this 


bilL  I  do  not  like  larger  amoiuits  for 
representation  allowances  or  the  expand- 
ing of  these  allowances  any  more  than 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does. 

I  trust  that  the  pending  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired,  all  time  on  this 
amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Gmoss  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  riBe  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
this  representation  business  is  getting 
out  of  hand.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  amplify  that  a  little?  Will  the 
gentleman  amplify  what  he  means  when 
he  says  this  representation  allowance 
Ls  getting  out  of  hand? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  never  made  such  a 
statement.  I  referred  to  the  discussions 
being  had  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  want 
the  allowances  to  get  out  of  hand  any 
more  than  does  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  the  gentleman  said 
it  is  getting  out  of  hand.  It  is,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  ROONEY.     That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield, 

Mr.  PELLY.  Last  December,  if  I  re- 
member right,  the  papers  carried  a  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  had  gone  down  to  Florida  and 
visited  with  the  then  President-elect, 
and  came  up  with  a  statement  that  we 
were  now  going  to  have  a  very  much 
more  liberal  attitude. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  My  distinguished 
friend  from  Washington  does  not  believe 
everything  he  reads  in  the  papers,  does 
he? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all, 
but  I  thought  that  possibly  the  gentle- 
man had  changed  his  attitude. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  the  amount  we  are  talking 
about  here,  $22,000  means  about  $100  a 
month  for  17  new  posts  in  Africa? 

Mr.  PELLY.  But  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  a  more  liberal  E>olicy  after 
I  read  this  statement  of  the  gentleman's 
visit  to  Palm  Beach  last  November  or 
December,  whichever  it  was. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  was  highly  honored 
to  have  received  an  invitation  from  our 
distinguished  fonner  colleague  who  is 
now  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
was. 

Did  the  President-elect  suggest  that 
this  representation  allowance  be  in- 
creased when  you  were  down  there? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate for  me  to  say  that  he  suggested 
that  we  certainly  could  not  send  a  career 
man  or  a  man  of  insufficient  personal 
means  to  an  important  post  without  see- 


ing that  the  man  was  financially  able  to 
carry  on  in  that  post.  That  is  all  that 
was  said  on  the  subject  of  representation 
allowances,  whatever  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  may  want  to  make  of 
it. 

Mr.  PELLY.  But  did  not  the  Presi- 
dent want  to  increase  this  representa- 
tion allowance? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  He  did  not  indicate 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Increasing  the  repre- 
sentation allowance  means  an  increase 
in  the  booze  fund. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  playing  with  words? 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  playing  with  words? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Not  at  all. 

Mr,  ROONEY.  Let  me  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  that  the  word 
"booze"  was  never  mentioned. 

Mr,  GROSS.    But  the  equivalent  of  it, 

Mr.  ROONEY,  The  only  place  where 
the  word  "booze"  is  mentioned  is  here 
in  the  annual  colloquy  between  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Iowa  and  myself. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
deny  that  these  funds  will  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  alcoholic  beverages? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Certainly  there  wUl  be 
some  Scotch,  some  bourbon,  some  cock- 
tails.    These  are  the  tools  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  basis  for 
this  spending. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  About 
half  the  lemons  raised  in  the  country  are 
grown  in  my  particular  district.  We  are 
not  a  very  prosperous  district  but  I  un- 
dertake to  say  that  the  people  of  my 
district  will  send  a  case  of  lemons  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
some  inducement  to  lure  them  away  from 
their  evil  ways. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  gentleman's 
permission  I  will  reconsign  the  lemons 
he  sends  to  me  to  the  former  Ambassador 
who  said  the  other  day  that  lemonade 
could  well  be  served  in  London  and 
various  other  places  in  lieu  of  some  of 
the  liquor  that  is  being  served  over  there 
now. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Permis- 
sion granted. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  1  Mr. 
Gross  L 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
get  at  the  facts  with  some  semblance 
of  reason  and  commonsense.  The 
$22,000  included  in  this  bill  for  repre- 
sentation allowances  covers  17  Foreign 
Service  posts  on  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  locations  of  these  posts  are  set  forth 
in  the  printed  hearings.  This  is  a  total 
of  $22,000  for  entertainment,  ceremo- 
nials and  patriotic  celebrations  which 
must  be  furnished  by  the  Ambassador  or 
consul  general  at  each  of  those  posts. 
In  spite  of  all  the  repartee  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  hope  the  House  will  use  its  usual 
good  judgment  and  vote  down  the  pend- 
ing motion  and  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Tbe  question  Is  on 
the  pref er«3tlal  motion, 
The  moUon  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentie- 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  OaooBl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foQows: 
BumxAU   or   thx  Mnrr 
Salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amovint  tot  "Salaries 
and  expenaes,"  $435,000,  Including  not  to 
exceed  sa.SOO  for  a  madal  for  Robert  Proet  a« 
authorized  by  tbe  Act  of  B^pUuit:*!  IS.  1000 
(74  Stat.  883).  which  ahaU  ramaln  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.    HOF7MAN    of    Michigan.      Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HomcAN  of 
Michigan:  Page  17.  lln*  SS.  after  "M2»,000  . 
atrlke  cut  the  comma  and  Inaert  a  period 
and  strike  out  balane*  of  paragraph. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  not  offered 
with  any  Idea  It  will  be  approved.  It 
Is  Just  to  keep  the  reeord  straight  for 
the  same  reason  that  previous  amend- 
ments were  offered,  including  the  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gaoss]  on  the  $22,000  for  the  State 
Department. 

I  am  quite  sure  his  purpose  was  to 
keep  the  record  straight  on  that.  too. 
because  in  my  talks  with  him  he  told 
me  he  could  not  forget  Kennedy's  state- 
ment during  the  campaign  that  17  mil- 
lion of  our  people  were  going  to  bed 
every  night  hungry;  that  Is.  they  did 
not  have  enough  food  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  The  President  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  liquor.  That  was  the  item 
my  colleague  was  complaining  about. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as  to 
why  we  are  furnishing  liquor  for  enter- 
tainment. May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
did  not  the  bill  last  year  Include  almost 
|1  million  for  liquor  to  entertain  and 
establish   friendly  relations? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $850,000  for  the 
State  Department  alone  and  it  went 
above  $1  million  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  related  agencies. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This 
one  was  $850,000. 

There  you  are.  I  Just  want  to  let  you 
know  about  my  views  on  some  of  these 
things  where  at  times  you  stated  I  was 
a  s[>ender. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  tbe  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  gratified  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  votes  "no"  on  some 
of  these  things.  He  should  have  voted 
"no"  or  made  objection  when  the  Item 
bill  for  authorization  of  the  Frost  Medal 
was  before  the  Hoiise  on  the  30th  of  last 
August. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  You  are 
right.  That  was  one  time  I  tried  to  go 
along. 

Now.  if  you  want  those  folks  to  have 
Scotch  instead  of  milk  or  whaterer  it  is 
they  live  on  down  tlMre.  or  if  y<)u  want 
to  buy  shirts  and  panta  for  them,  for 
these  new  eitlaena— 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  re- 
fuse to  yield  to  tbe  gentleman  any  longer. 
Now.  do  not  misunderstand  me  I  say 
if  you  want  them  to  buy  shirts  aiid 
pants  for  those  Africans,  that  might  be 
less  costly,  Africa  for  Africans — I  am 
sorry  America  is  not  for  Americans,  but 
we  take  In  everybody,  crooks  who  the 
Attorney  General  I  understand  intends  to 
deport:  we  all  wish  him  sviccess  in  that. 
The  Africans  should  not  come  over  to 
New  York  without  shoes  and  pant-s.  like 
that  fellow  who  came  up  from  Cuba — 
you  remember  him — and  picked  chickens 
In  the  hotel.  You  folks  In  New  York 
were  not  quite  courteous  to  him,  were 
you?  Well,  we  Just  have  a  little  different 
way  in  our  country.  We  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  dririkini?  that  good  liquor 
you  are  talking  about.  W^e  still  drink 
buttermilk  and  lemonade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  genlleiuan 
from  Michigan  1  Mr.  HorrMAN  1 . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  upen 
for  amendment.     It  is  all  Pay  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  ri^ht  to  object,  just  to  emphasize 
that,  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  and  all  of 
it.  is  to  take  up  the  slack  for  tliat  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  THO.MAS.  7'2-percent  pay  In- 
crease. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  $800,000  to  $900,000 
pay  increase  last  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.     That  Is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
points  of  order?  Are  there  any  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Willis,  chairmaxi  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
fH.R.  5188)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  f\scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 


Speaker.  I  demand  a 
the   Fogarty   amend- 


Mr.  BOW      Mr. 

separate   vote   on 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  the  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPKAKEIR.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pai^e  6.  line  6.  inmert: 

'Payment  to  scho<3l  dUtrlcte:  For  an  addi- 
tional aniuunt  tor  payment  to  aclioul  dlstrlcta 
4:29.990.000. " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  que.stion  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  339.  nays  62.  not  voting  31, 
as  follows; 

(Roll  No    9) 


Hoeven 

Hnllaud 

Holtanian 

Horan 

Hosiiier 

Hiiddleaton 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tei.. 

Iiiiuuye 

Jamian 

Jpnnlnc* 

Juexaon 

Jjhnaou.  CaliX 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnaon.  WU. 

Junes.  Ala. 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keama 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

KUday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynakl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalakl 

Lane 

Langen 

LanUord 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Litx>nail 

Lindaay 

Llpacotnb 

Ix).ser 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclnttre 

McMllUn 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Mairnuaon 

Mahon 

Mallltard 

Marshall 

Martin, 

Mathiaa 

Matthew* 

May 

Meader 

Merrov 


VE.\S— 339 

Aljbitt 

Cunulnghani 

Abfrnethy 

<'urt!n 

A-lalr 

Daddarlo 

Addabbo 

Danlela 

Add'iiilAlu 

I>.vla, 

Alb.Tt 

James  C 

Alexander 

I>avls   John  W 

Alford 

Dawson 

AiK'.T 

I  le'ftiipy 

AiiUrews 

rx-nt 

Areiids 

D?n'on 

.Vsh  brook 

iH-rounlan 

A-spliiall 

Devine 

.Aufhlnclu!>o 

Olg*! 

Arery 

I>1n!?ell 

Avers 

IK'  e 

UaUey 

IlOfnlnlck 

Uakcr 

LVjrn 

Baitlwln 

TXiwnlng 

lUr'.nn; 

Doyle 

Barrett 

Ouiskl 

Uarry 

Durno 

Baits.  Tenn 

Dwyer 

Bat  tin 

Edn-.ondson 

Becker 

ElUoit 

lieckworth 

EUl&worth 

BeUher 

Everett 

Bell 

F;trbBtein 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Pelghan 

Uenn«tl.  Mtch 

Klnnegan 

Berry 

Flao 

Betta 

Flood 

Blatnik 

Flynt 

Blltch 

Fogarty 

BoKgs 

Forrester 

Boland 

Fountain 

BoUlng 

Praaier 

Bonner 

Frellnghuyven 

Boy kin 

Friedel 

Bnvdetnaa 

Pulton 

Bray 

(iti  Hatcher 

Breeding 

Qarland 

Brewster 

Oarmatz 

Brooks.  La. 

Oary 

Brooks.   Tex 

O^uhlngB 

Broomfleld 

Olaimo 

Brown 

Gilbert 

Broyhlll 

Glenn 

Bnire 

Good  ling 

Burke.  Ky 

Omnahan 

Burke.  Mass 

Grant 

Burleson 

Gray 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Green,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Ortflln 

Cannon 

GrUnths 

Celler 

Oabner 

Chamberlain 

Hagan.  Oa. 

ChelT 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Che no  we  th 

Halporn 

Chiperfleld 

Hansen 

Chvrrch 

Harding 

Clark 

Hardy 

Co«d 

Kama 

Cohelan 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Colmer 

Hartha 

Conte 

Healey 

Cook 

Uechler 

Cooley 

Hemphill 

Corbet  t 

Henderson 

Corman 

Herlong 

Cramer 

Hieetand 
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UiUer.  Olam 

RandaU 

Sprinvw 

MUler, 

RaUel 

Staffnffl 

OeorgeP. 

Reuaa 

Stagsan 

Miller.  N.T. 

Rhodea,  Pa. 

StMd 

MlUs 

Rlehlman 

Stepbaoa 

Moeller 

Riley 

Stratton 

Monagan 

Rivers,  Alaska     Stubblefldd 

Montoya 

Riven.  8.C. 

Sullivan 

Moore 

Roberta 

Taylor 

Moorebead. 

Roblaon 

Teague,  OalU. 

Ohio 

Rodlno 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Rocers,  Oolo.       Thompaon,  H.J. 

Morris 

Rogers,  Fla 

Tbomnaon.  Tta. 

Morse 

Mosiher 

Rooney 

Toll 

Moss 

Rooaevelt 

Tollefaon 

Moulder 

Roatenkowakl     Trimble 

Murphy 

Roudebush 

Tuck 

Natcher 

Rouaaelot 

Tupper 

Nelsen 

Rutherford 

Xniman 

Nix 

Ryan 

Utt 

Nygaard 

St.  Germain        Vanlk 

OBrlen.  ni. 

Santangelo 

Vlnann 

OBrten,  N.T. 

Baund 

Wallhauaar 

O'Hara,  111. 

Schenck 

Walter 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Schwelker 

Watta 

Olsen 

Srhwengel 

Weaver 

Ostertag 

acott 

WeU 

Passman 

Seely-Brown       WeaUand 

Patman 

Selden 

WhaUey 

Pelly 

Shelley 

Whartno 

Perkins 

Sheppard 

Whltcner 

Peterson 

Shipley 

Whltten 

Pfost 

Short 

Wickerabam 

Pike 

Shrlver 

WlUla 

Pllcher 

Slbal 

Wllaon,  Calif. 

Plmle 

Slkea 

WUson.  Ind. 

Poage 

8lsk 

Wlnatead 

Poll 

Slack 

Tatea 

Powell 

Smith.  Iowa        Toung 

Puclnskl 

Smith,  Miss 

Younger 

Quie 

Smith,  Va. 

Zablockl 

Rains 

Spenoe 

Zelenko 

NATS— 63 

Andersen, 

Fisher 

Michel 

Minn. 

Ford 

UiUlkan 

Bass.  N.H. 

Gavin 

%M\Ttmttmn 

Bates 

Ooodell 

Murray 

Beennann 

Gross 

Norblad 

Bolton 

Haley 

CKonakl 

Bow 

Hall 

PUllon 

Bromwell 

Halleck 

R»y 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Harrison,  Va.      Rhodea,  Aria. 

Casey 

Harvey,  lud 

Baylor 

Cederberg 

Harvey,  Mleh.     Schadebarg 

Clancy 

Hays 

Scherer 

Collier 

Hoffman,  ni.       Scbneeb^ 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Hoffman,  Mich.  Scranton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Johansen 

SUer 

Dague 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Derwlnakl 

Kyi 

Taber 

Dowdy 

Laird 

Teague.  Tex. 

Fa.scell 

McCulloch 

Thomann,  Wla. 

Penton 

Marti  D .  Nebr.      Van  Pelt 

Flndley 

Mason 

WlUlama 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Anderson,  111. 

Green.  Oreg.       Oamen 

Anfuso 

Hubert 

PhUbUi 

Aihley 

Hollfleld 

Price 

Ashmore 

Jensen 

Rabaut 

Buckley 

Kee 

Reece 

Carey 

Landrum 

8t.  C3teocve 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Thompaon.  La. 

Donohue 

Morrlaon 

VanZandt 

Dooley 

Multer 

Wldnall 

Evlns 

ONelll 

Wright 

Fallon 

So  the  amendment  wa£  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs : 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Jenaen. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 
Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  OsDiera. 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Re«ce. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Anfuao  with  Mr.  Van  Zandt. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Dooley. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Anderaon 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tbe 
biU. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  pasnage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  liave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  deficiency  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMnTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general 
debate  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ROADS  OF  THE 
OOMMTTTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  permission 
to  sit  during  general  debate  the  rest  of 
the  day.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OBSCENE     AND     DEGRADING     PIC- 
TURES AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAEZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  existing  in 
the  United  States  today  Is  the  great 
harm  that  is  being  done  to  our  young 
pe(H>le  through  the  dissemination  of  ob- 
scene and  degrading  pictures,  publica- 
tions, and  other  pornographic  matter 
through  the  UJS.  mails. 

Tlie  Post  Office  Department  has  made 
in  the  past,  and  is  making  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  great  effort  to  stem  the  flow 
of  this  material.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
i4>pr(H;>riate  statutory  authority,  how- 
ever, the  Department  has  been  severely 
haiMlicapped  in  halting  the  flow  of  ob- 
scene literature  through  the  mails. 

I  have  been  very  pleased  to  note  that 
a  number  of  our  very  fine  patriotic  and 
civic  organizations  in  the  country  have 
been  making  an  effort  to  curb  distribu- 
tion of  obscene  material  to  our  young 


people.  I  commend  these  organizations 
on  the  splendid  effort  they  are  making, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  continue  to  support  them  in 
their  drive  to  protect  the  morals  of  our 
young  people  from  obscene  and  sugges- 
tive literature. 

Mr.  Spetiker,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
therefore,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  and  prescribe  adequate 
penalties  for  those  who  do  so.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  join  in  supporting  my  bill. 
The  distribution  of  obscene  matter  in 
our  country  adversely  affects  the  moral 
health  of  our  Nation,  and  I  feel  there  is 
no  greater  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress than  to  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards against  the  distribution  of  such 
material. 


PRESIDENT'S    HIGHER    EDUCATION 
BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
have  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  connection 
with  a  bill  which  she  has  introduced 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Kennedy  in  his  message  to  this 
Congress  last  February  20  began  by  stat- 
ing that  "our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be 
no  swifter  than  our  progress  in  educa- 
tion." With  this  I  heartily  agree.  So  it 
is  with  a  certain  sense  of  pride  as  well  as 
pleasure  that  I  introduce  the  President's 
higher  education  bill.  The  bill,  entitled 
the  "College  Academic  Facilities  and 
Scholarship  Act,"  provides  Federal  loan 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities,  and  it  authorizes  undergradu- 
ate scholars.' \ips  to  enable  students  of 
outstanding  ability  to  pursue  a  program 
of  higher  education.  I  can  think  of  few 
bills  that  have  come  before  us  which 
are  as  important  or  as  necessary  as  this 
one. 

It  is  vital,  I  believe,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  realize  exactly  what 
issues  are  at  stake  in  this  bill.  I  mean, 
here,  the  real  issues — the  ones  that  will 
dramatically  affect  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  our  children;  the  ones  that  will  deter- 
mine the  course  of  our  history;  the  ones 
that  will  shape  the  very  future  of  our 
country.  For  today  we  are  asked  to 
guarantee  the  continued  possibility  of 
both  a  strong  and  an  expanding  America. 

It  is  neither  a  stretch  of  history  nor 
of  the  imagination  to  say  that  the 
strength  and  richness  of  our  society  is 
measured  by  the  opportunities  and  pos- 
sibilities we  offer  the  people.  The  op- 
portunities and  the  possibilities  open  to 
the  people — surely  this  is  what  we  mean 
by  a  free  nation;  surely  this  is  what  our 
forefathers,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln, struggled  to  achieve.  Nor  is  this 
one-sided  giving.  For,  in  our  country, 
there  is  opportunity  for  commitment  and 
responsibility,  for  criticism  and  loyalty. 
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for  that  most  difflcult  of  all  choices,  the 
knowing  and  wlllfal  exercise  of  freedom. 
But  In  order  for  the  Nation  to  flourish 
another  kind  of  opportunity  must  also 
exist:  Opportunity  for  growth  and 
change:  for  decent  education,  and  the 
chance  of  higher  education  for  all  who 
are  capable.  Ultimately,  what  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  the  right 
to  ask — even  to  demand — is  that  their 
children  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
develop  and  fulfill  their  potential.  Our 
success  as  a  nation  is  as  much  depend- 
ent upon  this  as  is  each  person's  suc- 
cess as  a  human  being. 

Today  according  to  the  President.  25 
I)ercent  of  our  total  population  is  enrolled 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  and  $26  bil- 
lion is  spent  on  education  alone.  And 
yet.  the  needs  of  our  next  generation, 
the  needs  of  the  next  decade,  and  the 
next  school  year,  will  not  be  met  at  this 
level  of  effort. 

We  have  read  the  President's  message; 
We  all  know  that  each  year  in  the  next 
decade  there  will  be  an  Increase  of  1 
million  pupils  a  year;  we  all  know  that 
600.000  classrooms  must  be  constructed 
during  the  next  10  years;  we  all  know  in 
our  own  States  and  throughout  the 
country,  that  our  school  systems  are  in- 
adequately stalled,  that  they  are  over- 
crowded, that  they  are  financed  largely 
by  a  property  tax  Incapable  of  bearini,' 
much  more  of  a  State  or  municipal  load. 
These  are  the  real  Issues;  the  bold  and 
fundamental  ones;  the  national  ones. 
And  they  are  urgent  enough  to  make  the 
rest  seem  like  shadows  or  vanity.  But  we 
cannot  afford  the  vanity  of  party  E>olitics 
In  this  instance,  the  vanity  of  Democrats 
versus  Republicans.  A  hard  and  cold  fact 
presides:  One-third  of  our  brighter  stu- 
dents do  not  go  on  to  higher  education. 
do  not  explore  their  own  potential,  do  not 
contribute  as  much  as  they  can  to  the 
country.  The  reason:  lack  of  funds. 
Surely  the  vanity  of  politics  is  insupport- 
able here. 

Nor  can  we  afford  the  shadow  argu- 
ments: Those  that  oppose  Federal  In- 
tervention in  our  education  system."  We 
all  know  that  President  Kennedy's  bill 
provides  financial  assistance  for  class- 
room facilities  and  scholarships  for  the 
bright,  needy  students  in  the  country. 
and  that  It  does  not  provide  for  Federal 
interference  In  matters  of  books,  curric- 
ulum, teaching  procedures,  hiring  poli- 
cies, and  so  forth.  On  the  contrary,  it 
deliberately  leaves  to  the  States  the 
matter  of  conducting  their  own  educa- 
tional policy.  No,  we  are  not  confronted 
here  with  Federal  intervention,  but 
rather  with  the  worn  shadows  of  old 
arguments  and  old  stances. 

And,  Anally,  we  cannot  afford  to  delay 
because  the  cost  is  too  great.  We  all 
know,  or  should  know,  that  the  billions 
spent  in  national  defense  are  worthless 
if  the  Nation  contracts  Instead  of  ex- 
pands. We  arm  ounelves  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  develop  and  expand  their  lives. 

It  is  a  curious  and  provoking  phe- 
nomenon that  each  goieration  in  our 
country  seems  to  have  acquired  both  a 
title  and  a  series  of  characteristics,  not 
all  of  which  have  been  endearing.     We 


have  all  heard  of  the  lost  generation  of 
the  twenties  and  the  depre^ision  genera- 
tion of  the  thirties;  the  war  generation 
cf  the  forties  and  the  rdlent  and  beat 
generations  of  the  past  decade.  These 
have  been,  for  the  most  part,  moods  and 
attitudes  and  poses  that  only  a  small 
segment  of  our  society  have  maintained. 
But  they  have  characterized  America  in 
a  way  that  the  lawmakers  and  the  va.<:t 
majority  of  our  populace  h<\ve  not 
They  have  set  a  tone  and  an  ima^e  for 
America,  and  often  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  have  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  that  ima^e  as 
though  it  were  definition  and  hustory 
Significantly,  we.  the  Con*,'ress  of  the 
United  States,  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  have  had  little  to  do  either  with 
creating  the  image  for  the  new  genera- 
tion or  with  gujdinfi  it.  I  think.  thoui,'h. 
that  we  have  .such  an  oi)[K)rtunit.v  today, 
an  opportunity  to  launch  an  educated 
generation,  a  generation  to  whom  we 
offer,  m  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
possibility. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  insert  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks  Secretary 
Ribicoff's  letter  to  the  President  outlin- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  College  Aca- 
demic Facilities  and  Scholarship  Act, 
along  with  flgure.s  e.stunating  Uie  num- 
ber of  scholarships  and  the  amount  of 
money  allocated  to  States  under  the 
terms  of  the  administration's  proposed 
revision  of  title  II  of  NDEA; 

DrpsRTMrNT  or 
Hkalth.   EDvcation,  aj«>   Wkltarx, 

March  6.  rJ6i. 
Thk  P»«siDnrr. 
The   WKite  Houir. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Presidc.vt  E:;r!c»sed  Ls  a  prMp,j««Kl 
bill  enlUled  the  College  Academic  PiicUirles 
and  Scholarship  Act  "  Thl.s  bill  w  luld  pro- 
vide federal  lr>an  iS8lst.ince  to  Institution."! 
'>f  higher  educ.^tl  .n  f  t  *he  construction  i>t 
academic  f.icUltles.  and  would  authorize  a 
prt>gram  of  undergraduate  sctml.irshlps  t-i 
enable  students  nf  <  utstandliig  ability  to 
pursue  a  prof^am  of  hli^her  education  The 
bill  would  carry  out  the  recommendati  i-.s  'X\ 
higher  education  c  )nUiUied  In  y  lur  spe<.-i.i; 
message  to  the  C«'.igress  on  ed\h-Liti<)n  cf 
February  20 

The  proposed  bill  provldea  f"r  two  major 
programs : 

1.  Academic  facilities  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  5-yeiu-  pr'ii;ru:n  of  l^ng-term,  low- 
Interest  construction  loans  by  the  U  S. 
CommUsloner  of  Education  to  Inatltu- 
tlons  of  higher  ed'iratlnn  (or  to  higher  edu- 
cation building  aRen'^lPs)  Loans  would  be 
available  to  finance  up  to  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  (a)  provldlng--thrnu4fh  new  cc^n- 
structlon,  expansion,  acquisition,  replace- 
ment, or  other  melhixls  -needed  chi.s«ro«jm;s. 
libraries,  and  adnilnLstriitlve  and  uther  aca- 
demic facilities  and  Initial  eqiilpment  there- 
for, or  ibi  Improving  exl.stlng  ac\dem!c  facil- 
ities through  rehabilitation,  alteration,  or 
conversion,  or  through  modernization  or  re- 
placement of  built-in  equipment,  or  the  like. 

In  order  to  obtain  program  funds,  the 
Cooimisaloiier  of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  borrow  funds  fr^ra  the  Treasury  in 
accordance  with  the  same  procedure,  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  Interest,  as  Is  provided  for 
In  the  ooUege  housing  program,  but  siich 
funds  could  be  obtained  only  In  such  maxi- 
mum aggregate  amounts  as  would  l>e  speci- 
fied in  appropriation  acta,  not  exceeding 
♦300  million  In  the  fiscal  ye.ir  1962  and  a  rate 


of  ir.creaae  nf  $300  million  In  the  program 
c.'iling  as  of  July  1  of  each  of  the  next  4 
f;-c.il  yrars 

The  bill  would  apply  to  Institutions  In  the 
50  .state*,  the  Dl-trlct  of  Columbia,  the  Cora- 
iiionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
l.iiuls,  and  Gu  im  Not  more  than  12','^  per- 
ceiit  of  the  ag>:ret'ate  amount  of  loans  could 
be  made  avail  vble  to  Institutions  in  any  one 
ijuate  or  other  Jvirisdictlon  to  which  the  b;M 
applies 

Kxcept  as  ab<'Te  stated,  the  provisions  of 
the  1)111  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  loans  would  be  avail. ib:e  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  to  higher  edu- 
citiiiii  bull(*lng  agencies.  Including  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  charged  on  such  loans,  and 
other  features  of  the  bill  rehitlng  to  aca- 
demic facilities.  Would  be  the  s.ime  as  or 
slriill.ir  to  provi.stons  of  the  college  housing 
program  as  contained  In  the  Housing  Act  of 
l'.>50   .us  amended 

2  I'ndergradu.ite  scholarships.  The  bill 
wou;d  provide  during  the  next  5  yeiurs  fur  the 
aw.vrd  of  a  totaj  of  212.500  4-ye.u-  under- 
gr.iduate  schol.irshlps  for  able  high  schocil 
gr.iduat«i  who  need  anslstance  to  continue 
their  education   through  college 

The  fiscal  ye;ir  19»32  appropriation  authori- 
zation of  $17  5  million  would  Ijc  sutllclent  to 
provide  a  total  of  25.000  awards  carrying 
tluanrlal  need  stipends  up  to  $1  OOO  per  yeiu", 
ius-sumlng  the  award  per  student  averages 
iibou'  $700  per  ye.ir.  The  bill  would  also 
iiu'horize  a  flscd  year  1963  appropriation  of 
$J0  25  mlUiun  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
prov  .de  37.500  new  awards,  and  an  appropria- 
tion uf  $.15  nuillon  In  fl.scal  1964  and  each 
of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years,  which  would 
be  sumclent  to  provide  50.000  new  awards 
e.ich  year  In  addition,  the  bill  would  uu- 
thorlre.  romnienclng  m  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
such  appropriations  ,as  are  necessary  during 
t.he  7  succeeding  years  to  continue  scholar- 
ship payments  to  students  who  have  pre- 
viou.slv  been  aw.irded  scholarshlpe  and  are 
C4mtli>ulng  their  studies 

The  Fe<leral  funds  approprl.ited  for  new 
8cho:,i.rshlp  awards  would  be  allotted  among 
the  States,  one-half  on  the  basis  of  th.e  num- 
ber of  high  8cho<jl  students  graduating  each 
year  In  each  Ktate  and  one-half  on  the  basts 
of  the  number  of  persons  of  high  school  age 
In  each  State. 

In  order  to  participate  In  this  program, 
each  State  would  establish  or  designate  a 
St.ite  8cholarshi[)  commission  broadly  repre- 
sentiitivp  of  the  high  scho<jls  and  colleges, 
and  of  the  public,  and  submit  through  such 
commission  a  State  plan  for  administering 
the  scholarship  program.  The  State  commis- 
sion Would  select  scholarship  award  winners 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability  and 
academic  achievement  and  would  determine 
the  amount  of  the  stipend  to  accompany 
each  FUch  award  The  State  scholarship 
commission  would  develop  and  submit  In  Its 
plan  objective  and  eq\iltable  pnx-edures  and 
criteria  f  r  selecting  the  scholarship  winners 
Solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  for  determin- 
ing Uielr  stipends  solely  on  the  basis  of  their 
need  for  financial  assistance  to  c  ..mmeuce 
and  Continue  their  education  at  an  instltu- 
tli>n  of  higher  education.  The  bill  provides 
f  >r  apprr)val  of  State  plans  by  the  Commis- 
sioner  of    Education. 

Scholarship  winners  selected  under  this 
program  could  attend  any  college  of  their 
choice  which  admits  them  TTie  scholarship 
award,  subject  to  review  by  the  State  com- 
mission each  year  In  terms  of  the  student's 
financial  need  for  such  year,  would  continue 
for  4  years  of  satisfactory  study  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  provision  would  be 
made  for  granting  leaves  of  absence  Ui  schol- 
arship holders  for  military  service,  personal 
lllne.sfl.  or   other  satisfactory  reasons. 

The  necessary  eipcnses  of  e«ch  State  schol- 
arship commlBsion  for   th«   proper  and  efB- 
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dent  administration  at  the  approved  State 
plan  would  be  borne  by  the  Federml  Oown- 
ment. 

In  order  to  partially  oompenaate  Instltlt- 
tluns  ol  bicher  education  for  tbm  mxp*nata. 


in  ezeeea  of  the  tuition  and  othw  f eea  paid 
by  leholarahlp  hoktera,  which  the  institution 
Inenn  in  providing  them  a  ooUege  education, 
the  bill  provides  that  for  each  scholarahlp 
holdar    a    "coat    oX    education    allowance" 


amoontlng  to  $350  per  year  la  to  be  paid  to 
the  college  or  tinlverslty  he  attends. 
Faithfully  youra. 

AsaAHAM  Bmcorr. 

Secretary. 


I'.siiinuUd  number  of  Mhohirthipe  and  amount  of  money  aUocaltd  to  Slates  under  the  terms  of  the  adjninistration-proposcd  reiision  of  title  II 

of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 


(I) 


rtaoal7wrI9a 


T»tal 

•ebolar- 
■lilpti 

a) 


Agxreeate.  United  States.... 

an   SUtM    and    District   of 
Colmnbto 

.^Iftbaina 

Alaska  - 

Arltona „ 

Arkansas 

CalKomU 

Colorado — 

Cornier  tlcut.  

TVlsware       

FlorWa 

•  ieurgia . — ... 

llBwalt    .-- 

Idaho - 

llllmiis 

Indiana. 

lowm  

Kansas    

Kontiirky  

IxRiistana 

Maine       

Maryland 

Ma-warhtMPtts..    

Mkhlifan 

MlDOMOta — 

Mtsstsstjipl 

Missouri 

Montana 


3S.00O 


$17,  an,  000 


94.780 


61t 

15 

IflO 

aoo 
i.n$ 

310 

M 

M$ 

&53 

lot 

116 

1.332 
681 
440 
328 

458 

4e3 

141 
387 
fM 
I.IM 
&51 
345 
MO 
lOB 


Amount 
9) 


17,  m,  000 


S8>.800 

10,500 

lUOOO 

214,200 

1,1X^600 

161^800 

221.200 

$$,200 

MO.  100 

386,400 

76,300 

$1,200 

983^400 

476,700 

114,300 

2381,000 

320,000 

318.400 

BKTOO 

270,800 

481.000 

78^800 

388^700 

941,800 

413,000 

7^300 


Fiscal  year  106« 


To4al 
acbolar- 
shipa  >  > 

W 


187,500 


Amount     ' 
(S) 
l»l.'<l,  250.000 


(I) 


Fiscal  year  1962 


Total 
scholar- 
ships < 

(2) 


185,625 


3.8W 

111 

1.107 

12»2 

14,237 

1.754 

X3SI 

418 

4.074 

4.133 

SI7 

872 

0.066 

5.105 

3,360 

2,460 

3,434 

3.462 

1,«5« 

2,006 

5.160 

8,437 

4.130 

2,580 

4,427 

U7 


128,937.500 


%722,300 

77,700 

837,000 

1,904.400 

»,  9r^.  9(X) 

1,227,W)0 

1,656.900 

292,600 

ZS.M.900 

2,K97,300 

571.900 

610,400 

6.997,200 

3,573.500 

2,3.')8,300 

1.722.000 

X408.MW 

2,423,400 

740,600 

%033.9a0 

3,612,000 

5.905,900 

2,801,000 

1, 812. 300 

3,086,900 

371,000 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nt'w  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

Kpw  Mexieo 

New  York .- 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakot* 

Ohk) 

Okhihoma 

On'pon 

Peons  ylvanla 

Khode  Island 

SoTith  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TeniK'Ssee.— 

Texa.' 

T  tah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia.- 

Wi.sconsln 

Wyomtnjr 

District  of  Colum  Ma 

Canal  Zone.. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


219 

33 

88 

717 

131 

2,035 
715 
11)9 

1,329 
300 
■270 

1,«31 
116 
3fi9 
111 
531 

i.afis 

150 

66 

STl 

405 

337 

608 

52 

79 


250 


Amount 


(3) 


Flseal  year  1066 


Total 
Bcbolar- 

ships  > ' 

(4) 


1153.300 

23,100 

61,600 

501,900 

91,700 

1,  4-24,  600 

500,500 

76,300 

030,  3(K) 

273.000 

189.000 

1,141,700 

81.200 

258.300 

77,  70(1 

371,70(1 

887,600 

105,  000 

46,200 

3r>.'>,400 

283,500 

235,900 

425,600 

36,400 

55,300 


175,000 


1,643 

2S1 

6S9 

5,374 

\»4 

1.^368 

5,365 

817 

8,968 

2,924 

2,023 

12.233 

872 

2.766 

835 

3.882 

9,513 

1,123 

482 

3,017 

3,035 

2,SM 

4,657 

390 

694 


1,875 


Amount 

(5) 


•1,150,100 

176,  700 

461,300 

3,761,800 

688,80(1 

10. 687.  600 

3,  755,  500 

571,90(1 

6,  977,  600 

2,046,80(1 

1,416,10(1 

8.  568.  Kill 

610.  40(1 

1,  936,  2(Ml 
684.500 

2.  787,  4(K) 
6,650,100 

786,  1(K) 
3M,400 

2,  741, 000 
2, 124,  500 
1,766,800 

3,  1S0,9(KI 
273,  OU) 
416,800 


1,  312,  ,VHl 


1  Ha-wd  on  tlie  aaaumptluii  that  Uw  amotint  per  MiiolanMy  In  eacii  State  vfll 
averaK^  $700. 

>  CorwlKts  of  th^  total  nev  sc^Htlarfhlps  to  be  made  available  for  fiscal  years  1963, 
1964,  1V(>5,  and  1060. 


NoTB.— The  allocation  to  each  State  is  estimated  on  the  ba-^ls  of  1957  58  hiph 
•cliool  gr«duat(iE  and  1956  population  aped  14  to  18. 


FEED  PROGRAM  FOR  1961 

Mr.  SI8K.  Mr.  Speaker,  bj  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolutiotn  208  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Retolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tlila 
reaoluUon  It  shall  ba  In  order  to  move  OuX 
the  Houae  re«>tv«  ItaeB  Into  the  Ooaamtttae 
of  the  Wbote  Houae  on  the  State  at  tba 
Union  for  the  oonsldermtlon  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4510)  to  proTlde  a  special  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1961,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  trfn 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  dlTlded  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranlOng  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  tor  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  now  in  the  bill 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpoae  of 
amendment  shall  be  oonaldered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bUL  At  the 
conclusion  ol  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  cf  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Oommlttee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  oommlttee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 


Mr.  8I6K.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minwfc«»i»  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  at  this  time  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  208  pro- 
Tides  for  the  consideration  of  HSl.  4510, 
a  bill  to  jMxnride  for  a  q?ecial  program  for 
feed  grains  for  1961 .  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of 
order,  with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  4510  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  1-year  emergency  program  to 
reduce  the  production  of  feed  grains  in 
the  crop  year  1961  and  thereby  allevi- 
ate conditions  of  oversupply  and  low 
prices  which  are  seriously  depressing  a 
major  segment  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
ture and  placing  on  taxpayers  the  bur- 
den of  holding  nearly  $4  billion  of  these 
grains  in  the  bins  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  bill  will 
assure  increased  income  for  participat- 
ing farmers  in  the  feed  grain  sector  of 
our  agricultural  economy;  assure  the 
eoDSumer  of  fair  and  stable  prices  for 
meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products:  re- 
duce the  Government's  holdings  of  feed 
grains;  and  cost  the  taxpayer  some  $500 
million  less  than  Uie  present  program. 

This  is  an  emergency — not  a  long- 
range  policy  for  agriculture.  It  is  a 
voluntary  acreage  reduction  program 
with  certain  extraordinary  inducements 
for  fanners  to  participate  therein. 
There  Is  no  mandatory  provision  In  the 
bill. 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
consistently  taken  the  position  that  if 
price  supports  above  a  minimum  level 
are  to  be  afforded  a  commodity,  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  crop  should  be  willing  to 
accept  mandatory  controls  on  their  pro- 
duction. Such  controls  should  not  be 
established,  however,  until  producers 
have  had  an  opportunity  freely  to  ap- 
prove them.  Obviously,  for  1961,  there 
is  no  time  for  the  formulation  of  a  con- 
trol program  and  a  referendum  on  it  by 
feed-grain  producers.  TTierefore,  there 
should  be  approved  a  program  based  on 
a  voluntary,  rather  than  a  mandatory, 
effort  on  the  part  of  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers to  keep  their  production  in  line 
-with  demand. 

Much  of  the  authority  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  this  program  is  to  be  found 
in  existing  law.  The  bill  reported  here- 
with merely  supplements  that  authority 
where  necessary  and  does  not  spell  out 
all  the  details  of  the  program  proposed 
and  authorized  for  1961.  However,  addi- 
tional details  of  the  program  are  to  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  208. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
points  of  order  are  waived  under  this 
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rule?    And,  does  it  prorlde  for  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  SIsK.  U  I  might  My  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa.  It  does  waive  points  of 
order,  but  It  Is  an  open  rule  in  that  it 
will  permit  amendments  to  any  section 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  any  Member  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  SISK.  By  any  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  were  points  of  or- 
der waived? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentlonan  from  Iowa, 
that  there  are  certain  matters  touched 
on  In  the  bill  where  possibly  a  point  of 
order  might  be  raised.  It  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that 
points  of  order  be  waived.  I  am  not  too 
sure  as  to  whether  or  not  these  partic- 
ular sections  or  paragraphs  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  was  some  fear, 
and,  therefore,  the  rule  does  provide  for 
that.  However,  it  Is  a  completely  open 
rule  otherwise.  It  provides  for  4  hours 
of  general  debate  and  then  provision  for 
amendments  by  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  any  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely- 
Brown). 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  opposed  to  H.R.  4510  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  bill 
proposes  to  establish  a  1-year  emergency 
program  to  reduce  the  production  of 
feed  grains  in  the  crop  year  1961. 

My  opposition  to  Uiis  legislation  is 
based  on  the  fact  that.  If  enacted,  it 
would  increase  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports for  feed  grains.  Ehren  worse,  it 
provides  no  limit  on  the  level  of  this 
price  support.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  The  higher  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram would  come  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
poultry,  dairy,  and  livestock  producers 
not  only  in  my  section  of  the  country, 
but  in  all  regions  of  the  Nation. 

This  bill,  by  raising  the  price  sup- 
ports on  feed  grains,  would  in  fact  place 
the  Government  in  the  position  of  bid- 
ding against  itself  in  trying  to  get  farm- 
ers to  retire  land.  Let  me  also  point 
out  another  result.  If  we  try  to  cut 
acreage  through  a  program  that  also 
i-aises  price  supports,  we  give  every 
farmer  the  strong  incentive  to  increase 
his  yield  per  acre  on  his  remaining  land, 
through  use  of  improved  farming  prac- 
tices such  as  fertilization,  irrigation,  and 
so  forth.  The  result  would  be  that  much 
of  the  proposed  effect  of  cutting  feed 
grain  acreage  would  be  lost. 

Let  me  demonstrate  further  how  this 
bill  would  be  to  the  very  serious  disad- 
vantage of  the  dairy  and  poultry  farm- 
ers in  my  district. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  face  the 
prospect  of  an  uncertain  feed  grain  sup- 
ply because  we  would  not  have  definite 
knowledge  of  the  amount  to  be  released 
by  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  amount  to  be  released  by  the 
Government  would  have  a  definite  effect 
on  the  market  price.    Dairy  farmers  and 


poultry  farmers,  therefore,  would  be  un- 
able to  plan  their  operations  in  advance 
because  of  uncertainties  as  to  price  and 
supply  of  feed. 

This  bill  contains  an  additional 
danger,  if  the  Government  decided  to 
release  substantial  quantities  of  Govern- 
ment-held feed  grain  stocks  a,s  payment 
in  kind,  in  the  grain-producing  areas. 
The  result  would  be.  of  course,  a  real 
expansion  in  the  number  of  dairy  and 
poultry  producers  in  these  grain-pro- 
ducing areas. 

This  means  rewarding  ca.sh  Kialn 
farmers  at  the  expense  of  livestock 
feeders. 

In  summary,  this  is  a  hasty,  ill- 
considered  bill. 

I  recognize  the  need  for  legislation  to 
deal  with  wheat  and  feed  grains.  What 
is  needed  is  a  program  designed  to  get 
at  the  basic  causes  of  the  surplus 
problem. 

If  we  begin  now  to  work  on  such  a 
proposal,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
surely  can  have  it  rea^y  in  time  to  be 
effective  with  regard  to  the  fall  plant- 
ings of  crops  to  be  harvested  in  1962 
No  short-run.  temporar>'.  .so-called 
emergency  measure  will  cure  the  ilLs  of 
a  program  that  is  so  complicated  and 
one  that  affects  so  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural producers  and  consumers  Hasty 
action  as  proposed  in  this  bill  will  create 
more  problems  than  it  will  .solve 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr  Sisk  i 
has  so  ably  explained,  this  rule  pro- 
vides for  4  hours  of  general  debate  on 
HR.  4510.  the  so-called  feed  grain  bill, 
or  the  so-called  farm  bill,  waiving  all 
points  of  order  but.  as  the  gentleman 
explained,  making  any  part  of  the  bill 
subject  to  amendment  offered  by  any 
Member  from  the  floor  of  the  House 
The  gentleman  from  California,  in  his 
very  fair  statement.  al.so  pointed  out 
that  this  is  a  very  controversial 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  if  I  may.  and 
especially  of  those  who  represent  the 
rural  areas  In  the  West,  the  great  Mid- 
dle West,  and  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
States,  that  this  bill  contains  certain 
provisions  in  its  present  form  that.  In 
my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
even  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  would  work  a  great 
hardship  and  perhaps  even  be  destruc- 
tive of  the  rights  of  many  farmers  in 
those  .sections  of  the  country.  This  bill, 
as  presented  to  us.  completely  violates 
certain  concepts  we  have  always  had. 
here  in  the  Congre.ss.  that,  as  quickly 
as  we  can,  we  should  remove  Govern- 
ment controls  from  agriculture. 

This  bill  as  written,  if  enacted,  would 
substitute  instead  some  sort  of  "volun- 
tary compulsion,"  as  it  was  described. 
If  anyone  here  can  enlighten  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  as  to  just  what  volun- 
tary compulsion  means,  I  would  like  to 
know.  It  probably  means  being  com- 
pelled to  do  something  voluntarily 
against  your  will. 


Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PtSLLY.  Is  that  what  they  use 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  sometimes'' 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  we  have  no  com- 
pulsion in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
There  we  permit  the  membership  of  the 
House  always  to  work  its  will. 

I  refer  to  section  3  of  this  bill  and  I 
think  Members  ought  to  study  it  very 
carefully  Section  3  of  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
sell  grain  in  Government  storage  at  17 
percent  below  the  price  support  level. 
Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  that 
means.  The  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
will  be  authorized  to  fix  the  support  price 
on  feed  grains  at  not  less  than  65  per- 
cent of  parity.  By  the  way.  that  is  an 
open-end  arrangement.  It  does  not  say 
how  much  above  65  percent  of  parity 
he  might  fix  it.  In  his  Judgment  and 
in  his  innate  wisdom  he  might  fix  it  at 
100  ix-rcent  or  120  percent  or  200  per- 
cent of  parity,  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  so. 
However,  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— and  I  take  It  he  is  a  man  of  his 
word— has  announced  publicly,  before 
the  committee  and  in  other  places,  that 
he  expects  to  fix  the  support  price  on 
corn — we  will  use  that  as  an  example, 
because  I  know  more  atx>ut  com  than 
probably  any  other  farm  product.  He 
has  announced  that  he  expects  to  fix  the 
support  price  on  com  at  74  percent  of 
parity,  not  65  percent  of  parity.  That 
would  figure  out  $1  20  a  bushel  for  corn. 
That  is  an  open-end  arrangement.  He 
can  change  that  price  anytime.  He 
might  fix  it  at  65  percent  of  parity.  That 
would  mean  the  com  price  would  sud- 
denly drop  from  $1.20  back  to  about 
$1  06  a  bushel.  He  might  go,  as  I  sug- 
gested a  moment  ago,  the  other  way  and 
increase  the  parity  price  to  $1.50  or  $2 
a  bushel,  put  It  anywhere  he  wanted  to, 
or  as  high  as  he  wanted  to.  Then,  what- 
ever the  support  price  might  be  on  corn, 
or  any  other  grain,  he  would  have  the 
right  to  sell  from  Government  storage — 
that  IS.  CCC-held  grain — any  amount  at 
17  percent  below  the  support  price.  If 
the  support  price  on  com  were  $1.20  he 
could  .sell  the  com  for  $1  06. 

If  the  parity  price  should  be  $1.06  then 
he  could  «'!!  the  corn  for  about  90  cents 
a  bushel,  if  I  remember  the  figures  cor- 
rectly, just  whatever  he  might  see  fit  to 
do  That  is  a  new  concept,  because  we 
never  before  have  had  in  the  law  any  au- 
thority to  fix,  or  an  open-end  authority, 
let  us  put  It  that  way,  to  fix  a  ceiling,  not 
a  floor  but  a  ceiling,  on  parity  prices,  not 
lo  fix  any  at  all  but  just  let  prices 
range  anyplace  someone  in  his  discretion 
might  wish  to  .set  them.  We  never  be- 
fore have  had  in  any  agricultural  act  I 
know  of  any  provision  that  grain,  or  any 
other  farm  surplus  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  could  be  sold 
for  less  than  the  parity  price  plus  the 
cost  of  storage. 

If  a  farmer  sells  his  corn  he  can  put 
20  percent  of  his  com  acreage  into  the 
soil  bank  retirement  plan  and  draw  50 
percent  of  the  value  of  his  average  corn 
crop  in  cash  If  he  retires  smother  20 
percent  of  his  land  he  could  draw  60  per- 
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cent  in  kind,  that  is,  in  com.  if  he  wanted 
ta  Then  he  could  turn  around  and  use 
the  com  he  got  in  kind  to  feed  bogs.  He 
could  use  the  cash  he  received  for  putUoc 
20  percent  of  his  acreage  into  the  aofl 
bank,  to  buy  com  at  a  lower  price,  and 
then  he  would  sell  his  newly  raised  com 
to  the  Government.  He  would  sdl  his 
full  crop  at  $1.20  per  bushel  if  that  is 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  buy  it  back 
at  $1.06,  under  Uils  arrangement. 

Some  committee  member  said,  "We 
hope  nobody  will  be  able  to  figure  that 
out,  because  he  could  make  a  good  profit 
out  of  that  deal."  I  made  the  observa- 
tion, in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  want 
to  make  It  again  here,  tliat  the  farmers 
of  our  country  are  smarter  than  some 
people  think  they  are.  So  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous situation,  because  the  farmer  will 
lose  complete  control  of  his  grain  mar- 
kets. The  market  prices  can  change  or 
be  changed  at  any  time.  Grain  can  be 
sold  at  almost  any  price  the  Secretary 
wants  to  sell  it,  which  will  of  course 
influence  the  price  of  hogs  or  cattle. 

Rather  strangely,  we  found  moat  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture who  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  none  too  happy,  in  fact, 
rather  unhappy  as  to  ttie  different  provi- 
sions in  this  bill.  I  imagine  if  you  would 
sort  of  average  out  their  likes  or  dislikes, 
or  their  grunts  or  disgrunts.  as  some 
people  might  say,  on  this  bill,  in  aU 
probability  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  against  the  measure  in 
one  form  or  another  unless  It  was 
changed  drastically. 

Let  me  point  out  one  of  the  difficulties 
about  this,  and  I  ask  to  be  corrected  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEYl  if  I  am  wrong.  As  I  said  in  the 
Rules  Conunlttee,  he  knows  more  about 
the  cotton  market  than  anybody  in 
America.  Today  we  sell  cotton  to  Japan 
for  6.5  cents  a  pound  less  than  the 
American  textile  manufacturers  have  to 
pay.  The  American  manufacturers  have 
to  buy  cotton  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  full  parity  price 
plus  the  cost  of  storage.  Under  the 
present  bill,  as  I  understand,  the  dif- 
ferential may  rise  as  high  as  8.5  cents. 
The  textile  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  to  pay 
more  for  cotton  here  at  home  than  the 
Japanese  pay  over  In  Japan  for  the  same 
cotton,  raised  in  this  country,  with  the 
Federal  Government  taking  the  loss. 

If  we  did  this  thing  on  feed  grain, 
immediately  there  would  arise  a  great 
demand  from  the  textile  Industry  and 
other  Industries  in  the  United  States 
that  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
connection  with  the  selling  of  cotton,  so 
they  be  permitted  to  buy  it  17  percent 
below  the  parity  price  in  order  that  they 
might  meet  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rcun  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  tlie  gentleman 
will  find  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture only  recently  raised  the  discount  on 
export  cotton  to  8,  not  6  or  6.5  caits. 

Mr.  BROWN.    To  8.5  cents. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  fact,  that  every  Monber 


of  the  House  should  pay  close  attention 
to  the  general  debate  and  the  discussion 
of  the  different  phases  of  this  bill,  es- 
pecially to  the  statements  by  members 
at  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  who 
have  given  it  so  much  thought  and 
attention. 

This  bill,  by  the  way.  and  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  it,  is  a  temporary  bill 
for  1  year  only.  It  does  nothing  with 
the  wheat  problem,  or  with  the  surplus 
of  wheat  we  have  on  hand.  We  have  no 
control  over  that.  Many  people  argue 
and,  perhaps,  pro[>erly  so  that  we  cannot 
possibly  control  feed  grains  unless  we 
also  control  wheat  production.  There  is 
nothing  mandatory  about  this  bill — it 
is  Just  "voluntarily  compulsive."  In 
other  words,  under  it  they  cannot  compel 
a  farmer  to  go  into  the  program,  but  if 
he  does  not,  he  loses  all  these  benefits. 
Let  me  go  a  little  bit  further.  In  this 
bill,  for  the  first  time,  rather  to  my 
amazement,  my  friends  on  the  right 
have  accepted  in  writing  this  bill,  some- 
thing that  they  opposed  In  the  past,  and 
that  is  a  soil  bank  idea  which  the  past 
administration  sponsored  and  that  we 
endeavored  to  enlarge  upon  once  in  this 
House,  and  to  expand,  but  needed  funds 
were  denied  for  that  purpose  so  that 
many  farmers  could  not  go  Into  it  and 
reduce  their  feed  production. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols. 

Mr.  MASON.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  later  on  might  be 
applied  to  cotton;  would  you  not  also 
agree  that  they  might  be  applied  to 
wheat? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  yes.  they  might  ap- 
ply to  any  product,  certainly.  In  other 
words,  this  is  just  a  "temporary  bill." 

Mr.  MASON.  In  other  words,  it  sets 
a  precedent. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  hope  that  close  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  measure  as 
it  comes  under  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time^ 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
no  further  requests  for  time,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4510)  to  provide  a  spe- 
cial program  for  feed  grains  for  1961. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
(After  counting.]  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  Members  are  present,  a 
quonun. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  4510,  with 
Mr.  iKAtD  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  would  like  to  yield  5  minutes 
at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  FiNDLEYj. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
the  rule  on  this  bill.  It  brings  the  bill  to 
us  in  a  manner  which  enables  Members 
of  this  body  to  work  their  will.  Amend- 
ment is  possible,  and  I  speak  at  this  point 
in  the  proceedings  to  call  attention  to  an 
amendiment  which  I  will  later  move. 

I  do  so  for  this  reason:  My  proposal, 
although  relatively  simple,  may  raise 
questions.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  answer  questions  concerning  my 
amendment  at  any  time  during  the 
treatment  of  the  bill. 

Explanations  are  available  at  the 
tables. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stockpiling  of  un- 
wanted, unneeded  feed  grain  surpluses 
through  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
is  a  heavy  burden  on  all  taxpayers.  It 
is  an  ever-present  threat  to  market 
prices.  So  long  as  huge  Government 
stocks  hang  over  the  market,  feed  grain 
producers  can  have  no  real  opportunity, 
no  real  prosperity. 

These  surpluses  are  a  roadblock  to 
better  farm  income.  Even  worse  they 
are  a  threat  to  free  enterprise  in  farm- 
ing and  free  enterprise  In  marketing. 

The  evidence  of  ttils  threat  is  ample — 
and  nowhere  is  it  more  present  and  more 
obvious  than  in  the  feed  grain  bill  now 
before  us.  Hja.  4510  Is  dangerous.  It 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
would  solve. 

Not  the  least  of  its  shortcomings  is  the 
fact,  painful  but  true,  that  it  would  not 
materially  reduce  Government  grain 
stocks. 

This  bill  is  the  offspring  of  earUer 
foolishness  in  farm  legislation.  Con- 
trols beget  controls.  Bad  laws  beget  bad 
laws. 

Surplus  sxxiks  are  such  a  problem  that 
the  administration  now  asks  for  author- 
ity to  break  the  market  by  dumping  sur- 
pluses and  to  replace  the  free  grain 
market  with  a  Government  grain  market. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  and  the  adminis- 
tration carries  out  its  expressed  intent, 
we  will  have  moved  the  American  farmer 
far  down  the  road  of  regimentation — in 
the  name  of  helping  the  farmer  to  meet 
his  problems. 

The  problem  is  challenging.  We  must 
get  the  surplus  off  the  backs  of  the 
farmers  and  off  the  backs  of  other  tax- 
payers too.  We  need  to  start  at  once. 
But  we  must  do  it  In  a  manner  which 
will  protect,  not  destroy  free  enterprise 
on  farms  and  in  markets. 

My  amendment  will  accomplish  both 
these  goals.  It  will  provide  an  orderly 
system  for  disposing  of  surplus  stocks, 
and  it  will  not  interfere  with  normal 
functioning  of  the  market.  It  will  re- 
miove  the  surpluses  as  a  threat  to  farm 
income,  and  it  will  open  the  door  to  ex- 
panding markets  and  better  income  for 
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farmers    through    the    free    enterprise 
market. 

My  proposal  is  to  sell  surplus  feed 
grain  stocks  back  to  producers  at  an  at- 
tractive price  In  exchange  for  the  pro- 
ducer's agreement  not  to  raise  any  of 
that  crop  that  one  crop  year.  To  get 
this  attractive  price,  each  producer 
would  also  have  to  agree  to  leave  idle 
sufficient  acreage  to  produce  the  amount 
of  grain  he  buys  from  the  government. 

For  example,  Parmer  Brown  can  show 
an  average  production  of  10.000  bushels 
of  corn  His  average  jrield  is  100  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Before  planting  time,  he 
would  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  agree  to  lay  idle  100  acres 
of  tillable  ground,  agree  not  to  plant  any 
com  that  year;  in  exchange,  he  would 
have  the  right,  at  harvest  time,  to  buy 
10.000  bushels  of  Government  corn  at  a 
specified  price. 

The  price  would  be  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of  area 
surveys,  at  a  level  which  would  assure 
sufficient  participation  to  get  rid  of  about 
one  billion  bushels  of  Government  com 
this  year.  The  price  of  course  would 
be  adjusted  for  grade  and  condition  of 
com.  and  as  a  protection  to  those  par- 
ticipating, the  price  for  Government 
com  could  not  exceed  one-third  of  the 
market  price  on  October  1. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  feed 
grain  surpluses  in  2  years. 

Taxpayers  would  be  relieved  of  heavy 
storage  cost. 

The  volume  of  grain  In  market  chan- 
nels would  be  kept  in  balance 

Today's  unwanted  surplus  would  be 
converted  to  cash. 

My  amendment  could  be  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  an  otherwise  hopeless  bill 
My  proposal  is  direct,  positive,  in  accord 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Amer- 
ican free  enterprise  system — and  it  will 
work. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  matter  with  which 
we  are  dealmg,  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  facts  and  figures.  We 
now  have  invested  in  com  $3,069  million; 
in  sorghums  $1,035  million;  and  together 
with  other  feed  grains  a  total  investment 
of  $4,255  million. 

Another  point  I  want  to  impress  upon 
you  in  the  outset  of  this  debate  is  that 
our  losses  to  date  have  been  gigantic. 
The  Government  actually  has  sustained 
a  loss  of  $1,750  million  on  feed  grains; 
and  we  are  told  that  unless  we  take 
action  now  and  put  a  program  into  op- 
eration before  planting  time  that  this 
program  in  the  next  year  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,500  million.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  if  the  program  is  enacted 
and  sufficient  participation  is  attracted 
to  the  program,  the  Government  stands 
to  save  in  excess  of  $500  million  on  the 
program  during  the  current  year.  At 
the  same  time  we  will  Increase  farm 
income. 

You  will  note  by  glancing  at  the  bill 
that  we  provide  for  pasrments  in  cash 
and  for  payments  in  kind.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  if  the  farmer  re- 
duces his  acreage  20  percent  he  is  paid 
in  cash;  if  he  reduces  his  acreage  an 
additional  20  percent  he  is  paid  in  kind 


So  It  is  clear  to  see  that  corn  will  be 
coming  from  the  storage  bins  rather 
than  from  the  cornfields,  and  there  will 
be  a  net  saving  to  the  Government. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  program  further  than  I  have 
already  discussed  them 

I  shall  yield  in  a  few  moments  to  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PoACEl,  the  ver>'  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  bill,  and  which  re- 
ported it  to  the  full  committee  As  soon 
as  our  committee  was  ablo  to  organize 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  the 
bill  received  first  consideration  Hear- 
intis  started  on  one  Monday  and  the  bill 
was  favorably  reported  on  the  following 
Monday.  The  vote  in  the  subcommittee 
was  unanimous  other  than  for  one  ab- 
stention, an  abstention  by  one  member 
for  a  very  good,  sound  rea.son  Frankly, 
I  felt  like  ab.staining  myself  because  I 
do  not  approve  of  placing  tht-.se  programs 
on  pounds,  bushels,  and  bales  That  is 
what  is  happening  in  this  bill.  But,  as 
our  report  would  indicate,  that  principle 
IS  not  to  be  regarded  a.s  a  precedent 
being  established  m  the  le^^i-lation  now 
before  us.  It  seemed  to  us.  under  the 
circumstances,  the  only  feasible  thing  to 
do  in  an  emergency  bill  e.Tectivc  only 
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The  bill  came  before  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  vote  there  was  25  favorable 
to  the  reporting  of  the  bill,  and  8  opposed 
to  certain  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  presents  to  the  Hou.se 
today  was  drawn  in  the  interest  of  the 
total  economy  of  the  Nation  to  .serve  the 
well-being  of  farmer.s  and  city  people 
alike 

This  legislation  will  reduce  the  surplus 
of  gram  that  overwhelms  us  It  will  re- 
lieve by  a  substantial  measure  the  burden 
upon  taxpayers  who  maintain  these 
great  stores  of  grain  It  will  improve 
the  income  of  hard-pressed  farmers  who 
now  are  caught  in  a  crushing  cost-price 
.squeeze  By  stimulating  the  sorely  de- 
pressed rural  buying  power,  it  will  create 
markets  for  industries  in  the  cities  Mr. 
Po.^GE  will  explain  to  the  House  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill.  With  your  forbear- 
ance, I  shall  take  only  a  few  moments  to 
discuss  the  prevailing  conditions  in  agri- 
culture, as  they  relate  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

I  address  these  remarks  particulaiiy 
to  those  Members  who  are  inclined  to 
vote  against  farm  legLslation.  for  what- 
ever reason.  Our  urban  citizens  are 
.served  in  thLs  bill,  as  well  as  farmers. 

Let  me  first  remind  the  Members  of 
this  great  body,  and  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans,  the  contributions  our 
farmers  are  making  to  this  Nation 

The  Communist  world  may  rival  the 
United  States  in  space  explorations,  and 
in  some  other  areas — but  tho.se  unhappy 
lands  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains have  not  begun  to  match  the 
miracles  of  production.s  by  the  family 
farms  of  America. 

The  growth  of  our  country  into  the 
greatest  Industrial  Nation  on  earth  is 
tied  directly  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
farms  In  Russia,  agriculture  requires 
the  labor  of  approximately  one-half  of 
the  total  working  population      In  Amer- 


ica one  farm  worker  feeds  himself  and 
24  other  persons.  Thus  while  half  of 
Russia's  total  work  force  Is  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  still  cannot  meet  the 
Communist's  needs  for  food  and  fiber,  in 
America  the  efficiency  of  our  farmers 
releases  ok^er  90  percent  of  our  work 
force  for  other  endeavors — in  factories, 
m  mines,  in  shops,  in  transport? tion.  in 
all  the  other  pursuits  which — with  the 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  from  our 
farms — makes  the  US  standard  of  liv- 
ing the  envy  the  world  over. 

Yet.  our  farmers  are  the  poorest  re- 
warded of  any  major  segment  of  our 
free  enterprise  economy 

In  1960  the  per  capita  income  of  peo- 
ple living  on  farms  was  only  $986.  The 
per  capita  income  of  the  nonfarm  popu- 
lation was  $2,282  The  hourly  income 
of  people  working  on  farms — operators 
and  hired  labor — last  year  was  81  cents. 
while  the  average  pay  of  factory  workers 
was  $2.29 

Net  farm  income  in  1960  was  down  19 
percent  compared  with  1952  On  the 
other  hand  the  national  income  was  up 
43  percent.  Corporate  dividend  pay- 
ments were  up  56  percent  On  wages, 
the  farm  workers'  pay  declined  by  7  per- 
cent betwet-n  1952  and  1960.  while  the 
factory  workers'  wage  increased  by  37 
percent 

I  ask  you  to  listen  carefully  to  these 
next  figures,  taken  from  Department  of 
Agriculture  Ixxiks. 

In  1960  American  consumers  bought 
18  perct-nt  more  farm-produced  food 
than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  received 
$100  million  less  for  that  larger  volume 
in  1960  than  for  the  more  limited  output 
in  1952  But  consumers  paid  food  proc- 
»'.ssors  and  marketing  middlemen  $10 
billion  more  in  1960  than  in  1952  for 
hauling,  processing,  and  handling  the 
food  between  the  farm  gate  and  the  re- 
tail counter 

While  the  farm  gross  income  from 
food  prixluced  declined  from  $20.1  bil- 
lion in  1952  to  $20  billion  in  1960,  the 
costs  added  between  the  farm  and  the 
consumer  increased  from  $24.4  billion 
in  1952  to  $34  6  billion  in  1960. 

However,  notwithstanding  this  great 
increase  in  the  charges  for  hauling, 
processing  and  handling,  after  the  food 
leaves  the  farm,  the  American  consum- 
ers today  get  their  food  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  their  incomes  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world. 

In  1929,  before  we  had  a  farm  pro- 
gram, the  average  pay  for  1  hour's 
factory  labor  would  buy  6  4  loaves  of 
bread;  now  it  buys  11  3  loaves.  An 
hours  pay  then  would  purchase  1.2 
pounds  of  steak;  now  it  buys  2.2  pounds; 
7  8  pints  of  milk  then.  17.6  now; 
1  pound  of  pork  chops  then,  3.1  pounds 
now;  11  dozen  of  eggs  then.  4  dozens 
now,  and  on  down  the  list. 

The  average  factory  worker  in  the 
United  States  spends  only  23  percent  of 
his  earnings  to  buy  the  average  amount 
of  domestically  produced  food  consumed 
by  a  family  of  three.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  same  food  would  have  cost  the  same 
worker  41  percent  of  his  wages,  and  30 
years  earlier.  48  percent.  The  average 
pay  for  an  hours  work  today  will  buy 
approximately  twice  as  much  food  as 
in  1929. 
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These  facts  and  figures  may  be 
summed  up  In  a  few  words: 

First.  Our  farmers  have  made  us  the 
best  fed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Their  efficiency  has  underpinned  the  de- 
velopment of  our  great  industrial  sys- 
tem. 

Second.  They  are  the  poorest  re- 
warded workers  in  our  free  enterprise 
economy. 

This  situation  transcends  a  considera- 
tion of  simple  justice  for  these  people 
w  ho  feed  us. 

Our  Nation's  total  well-being  is  In- 
volved. 

History  now  is  repeating  itself. 

Now  we  are  in  a  new  business  slump. 
It  does  not  approach  the  severity  of  the 
great  depression,  although  many  people 
are  hurt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  reces- 
sion of  1960-61.  like  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's.  has  its  roots  burled  in 
the  poverty  of  rural  America. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nation's  largest  in- 
dustry. The  value  of  productive  re- 
sources in  agriculture  amounts  to  more 
than  $200  billion,  almost  as  much  as  is 
invested  in  the  productive  facilities  of  all 
manufacturing  corporations.  Farming 
employs  more  persons  than  the  steel  In- 
dustry, automobile  Industry,  transporta- 
tion and  public  utilities,  combined.  Agri- 
culture uses  more  steel  annually  than 
the  total  tonnage  which  goes  into  pas- 
senger automobiles.  It  uses  more  petro- 
leum than  any  other  Industry.  Yet  the 
Nation  has  given  only  passing  notice  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  farm  economy 
in  the  last  6  to  8  years.  Those  of  us  who 
have  tried  to  sound  a  warning  have  been 
dubbed  as  "politicians  wooing  the  farm 
vote."  Some  high-minded  "economists" 
have  passed  the  word  down  that  the 
earnings  of  farmers  were  no  longer  of 
much  importance  in  a  greatly  expanding 
industrial  society. 

I,  for  one.  am  convinced  that  there  can 
be  no  security  against  depression,  reces- 
sion or  slump,  so  long  as  our  largest 
industry — agriculture — is  depressed. 

It  is  proving  as  true  today  as  ever  that 
depressions  are  farm  led  and  farm  fed. 

I  remind  my  city  friends  that  some  7 
million  to  8  million  persons  have  left  the 
land  in  the  last  decade.  They  have 
crowded  into  your  cities,  most  of  them 
looking  for  jobs.  Many  now  are  among 
the  Nation's  unemployed,  and  many  on 
relief  rolls  in  the  cities. 

The  general  economy  currently  has 
lost  the  stimulation  of  the  buoyant  rural 
demand  for  goods  produced  in  the  fac- 
tories in  the  cities.  We  are  in  a  general 
business  slump. 

Many  people  are  trying  to  find  a  way 
to  get  the  economy  really  rolling  again. 
Some  already  are  discussing  ways  to 
immunize  the  economy  against  such 
recurring  recessions.  "They  all  seem  to 
agree  that  what  industry  needs  is  more 
customers  who  can  afford  to  buy  its 
products. 

I  say  to  all  these  well-meaning  people 
that  the  great  underdeveloped  markets 
for  industry  In  America  today  are  on  our 
fiiims  and  In  our  farm  towns. 

There  would  be  a  brighter  general  out- 
k)ok  for  business  today,  there  would  not 
be  the  new  imeasine&s  in  the  cities,  if 


we  had  maintained  opportunities  for 
agriculture  to  advance  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  economy. 

I  would  advise  the  business  community 
of  the  Nation  to  encourage  and  to  help 
develop,  national  policies  enabling  rural 
America  to  achieve  again  an  equitable 
income  position.  This  one  step  would 
bring  into  being  a  new  multibillion  dollar 
market  for  the  factories  In  urban  areas. 
It  would  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jobs.  Taxpayers  would  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  otherwise  may  be 
spent  in  welfare  grants  and  relief  to 
needy  persons  and  to  depressed  areas. 
The  Nation's  business  would  be  more 
stable.  The  free  enterprise  system,  sup- 
ported by  the  millions  of  family  units  of 
capitalism  on  the  farms,  would  be  mate- 
rially strengthened. 

America  cannot  longer  risk  the  dan- 
gers firmly  Infixed  in  this  current  sit- 
uation where  almost  one-half  of  our  free 
economy's  productive  assets — as  well  as 
the  millions  of  people  on  our  farms — 
operate  on  the  edge  of  Insolvency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  before  us  today 
presents  purely  a  voluntaiT  program  to 
deal  with  a  major  segment  of  the  farm 
economy.  Unless  it  Is  made  attractive 
enough  we  cannot  hope  to  have  adequate 
partlci[>atlon  to  be  of  any  consequence. 
It  must  not  be  attractive  to  a  man  to 
become  a  noncooperator.  So  that  Is  the 
reason  for  section  3  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  will  be  able  to 
discuss  and  explain  when  he  takes  the 
floor. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  we  are  in  agri- 
culture facing  a  very  desperate  situation. 
TTie  Government's  overall  investment  In 
agricultural  commodities  at  this  moment 
is  in  excess  of  $9.5  billion.  On  com- 
modities which  we  have  had  throughout 
the  years,  on  commodities  which  we 
have  been  unable  to  sell  for  dollars  or  for 
foreign  ciirrency,  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  barter  away  for  strategic  mate- 
rials needed  in  our  own  economy,  com- 
modities which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  away,  the  storage  costs  are  enor- 
mous. 'We  must  improve  the  situation 
or  the  entire  feed  grains  program  will 
collapse  of  its  own  weight. 

May  I  say  to  you.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  the  election  is  over. 
That  is  now  history.  We  should  not  look 
upon  agriculture  through  the  eyes  of 
partisan  politics.  Agriculture  is  not  po- 
litical, it  is  neither  Republican  nor  Dem- 
ocrat. It  Is  a  national  problem.  You 
have  your  responsibility,  I  have  my  re- 
sponsibility. And  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  do  something  to  improve  the  predica- 
ment in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Before  the  gentleman 
leaves  the  floor  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
he  would  explain  or  clarify  his  own  posi- 
tion relative  to  section  3. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  you  take  section  3 
out  of  the  bill  you  will  just  about  ruin 
the  program.  I  know  a  lot  of  p>eople  are 
apprehensive  and  they  are  fearful  that 
with  section  3  In  the  bill  the  Secretary 
might  break  the  com  market  and  ad- 
versely a£Fect  the  grain  trade.    But  that 


responsibility  is  his.  If  he  has  no  right 
to  lower  the  price,  then  the  noncom- 
pller  win  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  program.  He  wll! 
plant  corn  to  the  fence  rows,  he  will  plant 
a  lot  of  corn  and  he  will  profit  because 
other  farmers  cooperated  In  this  volun- 
tary program  by  decreasing  their 
acreage.  You  cannot  make  it  attractive 
for  a  man  to  stay  out  of  the  program, 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  power  to  lower  the  price  of  feed 
grains  in  the  markets,  would  make  it 
unattractive  for  a  man  to  stay  out  of 
the  program.  I  think  that  Is  the  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation.  Now,  there  Is  one 
thing  more  that  bothers  me  about  the 
bill.  You  would  make  it  so  attractive 
that  he  must  get  into  the  program,  but 
what  about  the  man  on  the  basis  of  the 
1959-60  noi-mal  yield  who  has  been  a 
good  farmer,  who  has  followed  the  rota- 
tion plan,  who  has  not  created  the  sur- 
plus and  finds  himself  completely  penal- 
ized by  this  bill?  That  is  what  bothers 
me.  In  other  words,  the  man  who  has 
been  planting  corn  to  the  fence  rows  has 
produced  the  surplus,  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  20  percent  he  gets  these  benefits, 
whereas  the  good  farmer  Is  completely 
p>enalized  as  he  was  under  the  acreage 
allotment  plan.  I  think  it  is  unfali". 
unjust,  and  inequitable,  and  I  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done  about  that.  And,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  cover  a  5- 
year  history  instead  of  the  2  years. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  not  argue  with 
the  gentleman  about  that  for  one 
moment,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
statistical  information  was  not  avail- 
able. I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  them 
to  get  accurate  infonnation  for  the  past 
5  years.  If  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture could  obtain  the  records  for  5  years. 
it  will  be  more  equitable  to  do  that.  But. 
we  were  told  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
that  information.  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  just  a  1  year  sort  of  a  crash 
program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  stated  that  the 
17  percent  differential  which  is  provided 
in  this  bill  in  section  3  would  bring  about 
compliance.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  this  is  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  com- 
pliance, there  would  have  to  be  a  much 
greater  differential.  The  history  In 
1957-58  showed  that  the  percentage  dif- 
ferential, which  was  much  greater  than 
17  percent  at  that  time,  did  not  bring 
about  compliance. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  under  section  3 
of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  It,  the  Secre- 
tary could  not  lower  the  price  of  corn 
below  $1  a  bushel.  Now,  certainly  $1  a 
bushel  would  not  be  attractive  to  any 
farmer. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  He  had  $1.06  and  $1.33, 
and  we  did  not  get  compliance  in  that 
particular  case. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Under  that  com  pro- 
gram in  those  years  anybody  who  did 
not  comply  was  aarared  and  giiaranteed 
he  was  going  to  get  the  support  price. 
Here  he  is  not  guaranteed  the  support 
price:  he  is  not  guaranteed  to  get  any- 
thing unless  he  compiles.  Under  the 
1956  program  the  compiler  had  nothing 
to  rely  upon;  the  noncmnplier  had  noth- 
ing to  induce  him  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram except  the  hope  that  he  then  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  get  the  full  support 
price.  Now.  he  does  not  have  it  under 
this  bill,  and  I  think  that  is  the  vast  dif- 
ference. For  that  reason  we  think  that 
the  percentage  will  work  here  because 
now  we  have  a  sitiiatlon  in  which  the 
price  at  which  the  Secretary  can  main- 
tain the  market  is  at  Just  about  the  pres- 
ent price. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  there,  section  3  will 
prevent  the  Secretary  lowering  the  price 
of  corn  below  $1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    No;  he  cannot  lower  it. 

Mr  POAGE.  He  cannot  lower  it  be- 
low )1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  differential  there  is 
17  percent  as  compared  with  the  differ- 
ential in  1957-58  of  over  25  percent,  and 
we  did  not  get  compliance  i.i  1957  or  in 
1958. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  17  percent  was  put 
in  here  because  that  calculation  results 
from  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  was  no  induce- 
ment in  1956  except  that  differential. 
Today  this  man  who  complies  is  going  to 
get  payment  on  the  land  that  he  retires, 
which  is  going  to  be  right  substantial 
and  attractive;  60  percent  of  what  he 
would  normally  be  expected  to  grow  on 
it. 

He  was  not  getting  that  in  1956.  He 
simply  had  the  differential.  This  pay- 
ment per  acre  amounts  to  more  than 
the  differential  In  the  support  price 
itself.  So  the  man  is  getting  two  bites 
at  the  cherry  under  this  program  where 
he  did  not  get  it  under  the  other 
program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  want  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  is  troubling  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  yield  to  him  at 
this  time 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Prom  the  colloquy  that 
the  gentleman  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  the  indication  was  that 
this  bill  would  bring  about  compliance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  bill  the  only 
factor  that  would  bring  about  compli- 
ance is  the  payment,  the  cash  payment 
made  and  also  the  reenactment  of  the 
acreage  reserve. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    piat  Is  right. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Because  we  are  going 
back  to  the  acreage  reserve  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  the  induce- 
ment to  bring  a  man  Into  the  program. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  that  is  the  compli- 
ance feature,  the  feature  that  is  going 
to  bring  about  compliance,  not  this  17 
percent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Ye«:  but  the  17  per- 
cent is  a  deterrent.  I  think  it  would 
make  the  program  less  attractive  to  a 
noncompUer.  The  fanner  will  look  at 
this  and  say,  "I  might  have  to  sell  my 


corn  at  $1  a  bushel."  and  you  cannot 
profitably  grtjw  corn  to  sell  at  $1  a 
bushel,  therefore  he  would  go  into  the 
program  voluntarily.  That  is  what  I 
understand  the  section  to  mean. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLKY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  As  the  chairman  knows, 
we  have  a  rather  effective  program  for 
the  disposal  of  surplus  cotton  stocks  by 
the  use  of  an  er.port  subsidy. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  year,  the  new- 
administration  has  been  m  ofBce  only  a 
few  weeks.  ar.d  it  is  gom.;  to  be  difficult 
to  work  out  the  administrative  a.spects  of 
this  kind  of  a  program. 

Did  the  committee  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  p.-oviding  an  export  subsidy 
on  feed  grains?  We  have  had  some  ex- 
port subsidy  on  feed  grains  in  recent 
months.  Has  the  committee  gone  into 
that,  perhaps  with  the  thought  of  in- 
creasing that  subsidy,  in  order  that  these 
feed  grains  would  be  moved  more  rapidly 
into  export,  tliereby  providing  more  re- 
lief? And  in  that  way  it  would  give  the 
committee  more  time  to  work  out  a 
long-range  program  rather  than  the 
temporary   program   here  before  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  might  say  to  my 
friend  from  Texas  that  we  have  given 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  every  pos- 
sible authority  he  could  want  or  need. 
Time  and  again  I  asked  Mr  Benson  be- 
fore our  committee.  "Mr.  Secretary,  do 
you  know  of  any  authority  that  you  want 
that  you  do  not  now  have?"  And  his 
answer  always  has  been  "No."  We  have 
not  received  any  general  farm  message 
from  the  White  House,  but  the  present 
Secretary  has  not  asked  for  any  author- 
ity with  regard  to  surplus  commodities 
that  he  does  not  now  have  My  friend 
knows  that  he  can  sell  these  commodities 
in  the  world  market  for  dollars,  for  for- 
eign currencies,  he  can  exchange  them 
for  strategic  materials,  or  he  can  give 
them  away.  That  is  all  the  export  sub- 
sidy he  needs. 

Mr.  MAHON .  Has  the  committee  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  urging  the  Sec- 
retary to  exploit  this  procedure? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  urged  the  former 
Secretary  time  and  time  again;  we  ha/e 
tried  even  to  write  a  mandatory  disposal 
program,  but  there  is  just  so  far  that 
we  can  go.  and  no  further. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  I  might  say  that 
a,"  late  as  yesterday  I  talked  with  the 
Under  Secretary  about  an  exiport  pro- 
gram. They  have  the  authority  right 
now  to  put  a  subsidy  on  the  export  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  giving  them  the  authority. 
They  have  the  authority  now  and  are 
doing  it.  too. 

Mr.  MAHON.  But  if  we  could  find 
some  way  to  use  the  export  subsidy  on 
feed  grains  more  extensively,  would  we 
not  to  some  considerable  extent  help  to 
solve  this  problem? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  as  a  Democrat  that  we  asked 
for  the  authority  to  change  the  adminis- 


tration and  we  got  it.  The  responsibility 
is  ours.  If  we  cannot  move  it.  it  is  our 
responsibility  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
the  respotisibihty  of  the  Democratic 
Party  only,  because  I  think  these  gen- 
tlemen on  my  left  have  their  share  of  tho 
respon-sibility.  But  I  say  this.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  give  food  to  hungry  people 
and  I  believe  we  can  sell  our  commodities 
m  the  world  markets;  but  we  have  not 
done  so. 

Mr  MAHON.  But  we  have  a  new  Sec- 
retary'     Why  can  we  not  move  now? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  us  give  the  fellow 
a  chance  He  ha.s  not  even  got  his  desk 
straightened  out  down  there. 

Mr.  H.ARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  would  like 
to  say  in  res[)onsr  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  during  the 
appearance  of  the  .'-"ecretary  I  specifically 
questioned  him  in  this  rc-pect. 

If  I  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  sp>ecifically 
questioned  the  Secretary  in  this  respect. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to,  he  can  look 
up  the  transcript  of  the  hearings.  I 
asked  him  specifically  if  he  was  prepared 
to  press  this  program  and  if  there  was 
any  additional  help  that  was  needed 
in  order  to  make  an  effective  program. 
He  assured  us  that  he  did  intend  to  press 
in  thus  area  to  help  relieve  the  surplus 
of  grain,  and  that  as  far  as  he  knew  he 
had  the  authority  that  was  required. 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  understand,  un- 
der the  present  law  the  commodity  in 
which  the  pentleman  is  interested  and 
I  say  this  kindly,  cannot  be  disposed  of 
unle.-i.s  at  90  percent  plus  5  percent,  un- 
der the  100  percent. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Yes.  under  Public  Law 
480  and  such  prot;rams  rs  section  32, 
they  can  subsidize  the  export  of  tobacco. 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  mean,  throwing  it  on 
the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  have  not  used  sec- 
tion 32  funds  on  tobacco,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  AREINDS  It  can  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  at  90  percent  of  parity  plus 
5  percent? 

Mr  COOLEY.  No.  They  reduced  the 
price  of  some  of  the  tobacco  that  was 
undesirable,  and  the  tobacco  salesmen 
are  trying  to  dispose  of  some  of  this  un- 
desirable tobacco. 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
domestic  market,  not  the  international 
market.  Can  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture di.spose  of  tobacco  on  the  domestic 
market  at  less  than  parity? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Government-held 
tobacco  can  be  sold  at  reduced  prices 
under  diversion  programs  and  such  as 
that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Then  under  title  3, 
why  did  you  permit  him  to  do  what  you 
wanted  him  to  do  by  reducing  it  to  70 
percent  of  the  support  price  that  you 
are  going  to  give  the  farmer? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  how  drastic  our  revisions  have 
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been?  Our  average  allotment  reduc- 
tions went  from  27  percent  in  1  year 
to  20  percent,  to  15.  to  12,  to  5  percent. 
We  reduced  our  acres.  We  have  gotten 
our  house  in  order.  Tlie  Government 
has  not  lost  any  money.  For  the  flrst 
time  in  the  life  of  the  program  we  now 
stand  to  lose  money  on  the  program  be- 
cause we  have  been  forced  to  lower 
prices  on  certain  undesirable  tobacco. 
If  all  programs  had  worked  out  as  well 
as  the  tobacco  program  we  would  not 
be  having  trouble.  One  time  we  had  a 
profit  in  the  Government  cotton  pro- 
gram— of  $268  million,  on  January  1, 
1953 — but  that  profit  has  all  disap- 
p>eared. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHJITEN.  As  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  has  pointed  out. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  presently 
has  authority  to  sell  at  any  price  that  It 
may  take  to  move  any  commodity.  In 
fact,  he  has  authority  to  sell  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  for  foreign  currencies,  and 
so  forth.  I  can  realize  that  many  folks 
in  the  United  States  who  grow  feed  grain 
or  corn  perhaps  like  the  present  situa- 
tion of  producing  lots  more  than  we  can 
get  rid  of.  but  if  the  Secretary  were  to 
be  able  to  use  all  of  this  overproduction 
and  were  to  sell  it  for  this  food-for-peace 
or  Public  Law  480  program,  the  entire 
100  percent  of  the  cost  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  we  would  be  out  that  much.  So 
when  you  talk  about  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  under  any  approach  that  might 
be  made  that  way  we  could  not  do  it. 
We  could  not  give  it  away  to  that  extent, 
because  there  would  be  a  100-percent 
subsidy  for  those  export  units  if  you  had 
to  resort  to  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  would  all  be  charged 
up  to  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture 
and  asked  him  to  give  me  some  of  the 
larger  amounts  of  money  which  had  been 
paid  to  individual  farms  or  farmers.  I 
find  here  that  the  first  large  amount  In 
1959  was  $1,136,000  for  one  farmer,  the 
second,  $1,017,000;  the  third.  $923,991. 
In  other  words,  these  are  just  borrowings. 

My  question  is  this:  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  if  some  effort  were  made  to 
discourage  these  huge  amounts  of  over 
$1  million  per  individual  farmer  that 
economies  could  be  gained  thereby? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    What  was  it  paid  for? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  As  a  loan,  on  bor- 
rowing. As  a  loan  and  a  rather  large 
loan,  it  appears  to  me 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
understand 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Yes;  the  gentle- 
man understood  you  to  say  we  had  lost 
over  $1,750  million  Just  a  minute  ago, 
and  some  of  it  was  on  loans;  was  It  not? 
Was  any  of  that  $1,750  million  on  loans? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
let  me  answer  him? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.   Yes. 


Mr.  CXX)LEY.  You  are  about  as  un- 
fair in  your  Interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion as  the  Senator 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  talking  about  people  and  he 
thinks  that  anybody  who  questions  the 
gentleman  is  unfair.  I  realize  that.  I 
concede  that  the  gentleman  might  think 
that,  but  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  dis- 
agree totally  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Read  your  remarks. 
You  said  "payments"  and  then  you  turn 
around  and  use  the  word  "loan." 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman 
need  not  try  to  censure  me.  I  have 
heard  him  do  that  for  years. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  cen- 
sure you. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  You  cannot — you 
cannot,  sir. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  trying  to  correct 
you,  if  the  gentleman  will  wait  for  just 
a  moment.  Do  you  want  that  word  "pay- 
ment" In  the  Record  or  do  you  want  to 
take  it  out  and  admit  you  are  wrong 
and  use  the  word  "loan"? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  concede  that  it 
is  "loans." 

Mr.  COOLEY.    All  right. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  How  much  did 
the  Goverrmient  lose  on  it — does  the  gen- 
tleman know? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    No;  but  I  can  find  out. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Well,  then,  find 
out — that  is  the  question  I  asked,  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  the  Government  losing  $1,750  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  Inform  himself.  I  do  not  have  the 
time  to  inform  him. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman, 
I  think,  could  direct  the  same  type  of 
request  to  himself. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  used  the  word 
"payment"  leaving  the  impression  that 
the  Government  paid  somebody  to  do 
something. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman 
is  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  mean- 
ingless tactic  that  I  have  seen  him  en- 
gage in  a  hundred  times  before. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  gentleman  is 
just  as  badly  informed  today  as  he  has 
been  since  he  has  been  here. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  The  gentleman 
is  no  worse  informed  than  the  gentle- 
man who  is  talking  in  the  well  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  to  the  gentleman  any 
further. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  would  listen  at 
this  point.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  brought  that  up.  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  about  it  just  a  little  bit.  A 
magazine  article  api>eared,  publishing 
all  of  these  loans  and  speeches  that  were 
being  made  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Cai>ibo\.  talking  about  these  million  dol- 
lar loans  and  leaving  the  public  to 
believe  that  it  was  some  sort  of  payment 
for  doing  nothing,  and  that  the  man 
had  his  hands  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  taking  something  out,  and 
that  there  was  something  evil  about  it. 
I  checked  on  the  loans  that  had  been 
talked  about  as  payments,  and  they  had 
lost  no  money  on  any  of  the  loans  that 
they   were   criticising.    I   can   get   the 


names  of  the  loans  referred  to  in  this 
debate,  and  I  will  check  the  Record  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  put  in  a  telephone 
call. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Here  are  some 
of  the  loans  right  here. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Give  them  to  some- 
body for  me. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  will  do  that— 
I  surely  will. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  you  do  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  farmers  when  you  go  out 
."laying  that  the  Government  has  paid 
a  man  a  million  dollars.  Now  what  is 
it  all  about?  You  all,  perhaps,  know 
the  largest  wheat  farmer  in  America, 
Mr.  Campbell,  out  in  Montana,  I  believe. 
He  is  the  largest  wheat  farmer  in  this 
country.  They  tried  to  vilify  the  man 
and  had  his  picture  all  over  the  maga- 
zines with  pictures  of  huge  storage  ware- 
houses full  of  wheat.  Up  until  that 
time,  although  Tom  Campbell  had  bor- 
rowed millions  of  dollars,  the  Govern- 
ment had  never  lost  a  dime.  He  came 
to  my  office  all  humiliated  because  he 
had  been  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn 
when  he  took  advantage  of  the  loan  so 
that  he  could  market  his  crop  in  an 
orderly  way.  Now  what  is  wrong  about 
that?  Otherwise,  he  probably  would 
have  had  to  dump  it  on  the  market  and 
demoralize  the  price,  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  sustained  a  loss. 
Then  they  picked  on  the  Delta  Pines  Co. 
down  in  Mississippi  and  criticized  that 
operation.  The  Government  did  not  sus- 
tain any  loss.  The  loans  were  paid  back 
plus  interest.  Now  I  say  that  that 
should  be  understood.  The  losses  I  am 
talking  about  are  losses  which  have 
been  sustained  in  the  operation  of  the 
program  and  losses  which  we  cannot 
write  off  and  which  we  must  absorb. 
I  shall  try  to  get  the  accurate  figures 
on  the  losses,  if  any,  sustained  by  the 
Government  or  the  loans  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beck- 
woRTH],  and  present  this  information 
to  the  House  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  has 
consumed  27  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. This  is  so  important  that  I  think 
the  Members  should  be  here  to  listen  to 
the  debates  so  that  they  will  know  what 
it  is  all  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
six  Members  are  present;  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  most  con- 
troversial and  this  should  not  be  sur- 
prising to  Members  of  the  House.  I  do 
not  recall  any  major  agricultural  bill 
during  my  service  in  the  House  that  has 
not  been  controversial.  This  is  natur- 
ally so,  because  the  problems  of  the 
agricultural  economy  are  so  complex 
that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  any  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  as  far  as  solutions  of 
the  so-called  farm  problem  are  con- 
cerned. Regardless,  I  am  sure  that  we 
want  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  for  the 
agricultural  economy  of  this  country. 
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The  bill  before  ub  was  reiwrted  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Acrlcultiire  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  8.  Thla  Tote  was  not  indicative 
of  the  true  feelings  of  many  members  of 
'  the  comnJttee  as  to  all  aspects  of  the 
legislation.  Moat  members  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  they  should  permit  the  House 
to  work  itc  will  on  a  bill  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  the  country 
as  an  emergency  feed  grain  proposal. 
Let  me  also  say  that  this  bill  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise. 

Let  me  also  say  that  there  has  been 
no  clamor  for  this  particular  legislation. 
I  happen  to  represent  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  diverstfled  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  SUtes. 

In  spite  of  this  I  have  received  very 
few  communications  from  my  district 
either  for  or  against  the  legislation. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  make  some  general 
observations  on  the  legislation:  later  in 
the  debate  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  QuiK],  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains,  will  refer  to  the  several 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

If  we  are  to  pass  this  so-called  emer- 
gency feed  grain  bill  time  most  certamly 
is  of  the  essence.  In  a  matter  of  10  days 
or  2  weeks  in  the  State  of  Iowa  we  will 
be  seeding  our  oat  crop.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  they  are  already  en- 
gaged in  seeding  oats.  I  cannot  see  how 
it  Is  humanly  possible  to  set  up  the 
necessary  administrative  procedure  be- 
tween now  and  the  15th  day  of  March, 
which  is  the  objective  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  put  this  program 
into  full  force  and  effect.  But  that  is 
his  problem. 

At  its  best  this  bill  is  only  an  experi- 
ment.     The    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
said  so  in  appearing  before  our  commit- 
tee.    There  are  zx>  forgone  conclusions 
as   to    the   effect   of   the    bill.      On    the 
other  hand  there  are  lots  of  doubts  as 
to  just  how  the  whole  thing  will  work 
out.     Furthermore  this  bill   is   a   good 
poUtical  gadget  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministraUon.     We  all  know   about   the 
saggmg    agricultural    economy.      So    a 
promise  to  raise  the  fanner's  mcome  by 
12    percent    is   very    enticing.     We   all 
want  to  raise  the  farmers  income;  I  am 
for  it.    If  I  had  my  way  I  would  increase 
his  income  much   more   than   that.     I 
want  the  American  farmer  to  take  hi.s 
rightful  place  in  our  economy.  I  want 
hun  to  have  his  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.     So  I  ask.  who  is  there 
that  does  not  want  to  raise  the  f  armer  s 
income   12  percent  or  more?     Whether 
or  not  that  can  be  done  is  problemati- 
cal; I  do  not  know  Just  where  the  pro- 
ponents get   their  figures  or   how  they 
propose  to  bring  this  about. 

Another  attractlTe  gadget,  of  course,  is 
the  promise  that  the  bill  will  .save  the 
American  taxpayers  at  least  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  the  operation  of  the  farm 
program.  Everyone  has  been  com- 
plaining about  the  high  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  farm  program  with  particular 
reference  to  the  high  cost  of  storage. 
Who  doesn't  want  to  save  a  half  billion 
dollars?  Perhaps  the  flgiu-es  on  saving 
money  can  be  substantiated.  In  any 
event  the  proposal  sounds  good. 

We  must  all  agree  that  the  farmer  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  totem 


pole;  and  we  all  want  to  do  sometiimg 
about  it.  The  American  farmer  today 
is  caught  in  the  so-called  pnce-cost 
squeeze  aiKl  he  is  not  getting  his  fair 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar.  He  is  the 
only  one  in  our  economy  who  goes  into 
the  marketplace  with  his  product  and 
says:  "Here  is  my  produce,  what  will  you 
give  me  for  it?"  He  has  notlung  to  say 
about  fixin.^  the  price. 

I  want  ii  good  bill.  I  want  a  bill 
which  will  ;ncrease  the  farmers'  income. 
I  like  a  bill  which  will  save  the  taxpayers 
a  half-billion  dollars  or  m  )re.  But  all 
of  this  mufct  be  done  in  a  practical  and 
realistic  way  so  tiiat  our  free  enterprise 
system  may  be  preserved  and  the  farmer 
can  be  helped  without  placing  h:m  in 
shackles.  I  do  not  think  there  should 
be  much  disagreement  on  that  score. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  voluntary  bill 
in  that  no  fanner  is  compelled  to  go  into 
the  program.  But.  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out.  the  mast  senou.s  defect  in 
the  bill  is  section  3,  which  is  a  voluntary- 
compulsory  provision  The  bill  is  volun- 
tary up  to  i  certain  pomt.  but  section  3 
becomes  compul.-ory  when  it  practically 
forces  a  noncompliance  farmer  to  net 
Into  the  program  to  protect  his  mcome 
and  his  way  of  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HCEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  in  conformity  with  leKisla- 
tion  which  I  introduced  in  the  la.sl  ses- 
sion of  the  ConKre&s.  together  with  17 
other  Members  of  Congress  which  pro- 
vided for  the  retirement  of  acres  and 
"payment  in  k:nd"  These  provLsions 
are  In  conformity  with  the  Republiciui 
platform  and  they  were  also  advocated 
by  our  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent during  the  campaign  la.st  year 
We  favored  the  .soil  bank,  the  corvserva- 
tion  reserve  program  anu  payment  in 
kind  • 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOFVFN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
platform  subcommittee  on  agriculture, 
who  had  a  part  in  drawing  up  the  farm 
plank  of  the  Republican  platform. 
Mr  L,MPD  I  thank  the  sentlem^n 
Reference  v.\,s  made  to  the  Republican 
platform.  I  think  the  platform  referred 
to  a  conservation  reserve  program  It 
was  a  long-term  program  rather  than 
a  return  to  the  acreage  re.serve  which  we 
had  for  2  years,  and  which  did  not  work. 
This  bill  calls  for  an  acreage  re.serve 
program,  and  is  not  a  long-term  land 
retirement  program  that  we  referred  Ui 
in  the  platform  But  we  did  go  along 
with  payment  in  kind  There  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  the  acreage 
reserve  type  approach  and  the  conserva- 
tion re<^erve  type  approach  We  were 
talking  about  the  conservation  reserve 
type,  the  long-term  land  retirement  pro- 
gram, which  thi.s  certainly  i.s  not 

Mr.  HOEVEN  The  gentleman  no 
doubt,  is  correct,  but  I  do  not  recall  any 
provision  :n  the  platform  which  said 
anything  about  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
grjun.  We  did  refer  to  the  conservation 
reserve. 


Mr.    LAIRD.      This   biU   calls   for   an 
acre;4;L'  reserve  type  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  undersUnd  that. 
Again  I  reiterate  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican position,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
been  generally  In  favor  of  the  retire- 
ment of  acres  as  one  of  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  our  surplus  commodities 
and.  most  certainly,  we  were  for  the 
payment-in-kind  provisions  In  the  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  that  this  bill  is  far  removed  from 
the  Democratic  concept  of  assistance  to 
the  farmer  as  related  to  their  party  plat- 
form and  the  speeches  of  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  The  Democrats,  you 
will  recall,  called  for  parity  of  income 
for  the  farmer  The  bill  before  us  Is  ap- 
parently all  they  now  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  It  is  my  impression 
that  most  of  the  farmers  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  would  prefer  to  get  their 
income  from  the  price  which  they  get  for 
their  producUon  rather  than  In  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  from  soil  bank  payments  or 
leave-out  acres,  or  from  acreage  reserve. 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  this  pro- 
gram could  best  be  implemented  by 
omitting  the  funds  and  payments  for  the 
leave-out  acres  and  raising  the  support 
price  to  a  sufTiclent  extent  to  pay  a  man 
for  what  he  produces  rather  than  pay 
him  in  part  for  what  he  does  not 
produce?  I  think  that  this  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  consumer  and  to 
the  farmer  as  well. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  That  is  possible.  The 
gentleman  points  out  one  of  the  areas 
of  dl.sagreement  as  to  how  the  farm  prob- 
lem .should  be  solved.  Just  now  we  are 
confronted  with  the  provisions  of  this 
particular  bill. 

Now  I  want  to  relate  my  remarks  to 
.some  of  the  controversial  items  In  this 
bill,  and  I  a.ssume  that  amendments  will 
be  offered  to  remove  some  of  these  ob- 
jectionable provisions  The  first  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  IS  found  in  section  1. 
which  has  to  do  with  the  support  price  on 
corn.  The  bill  as  now  presented  to  us 
provides  that  the  support  price  on  com 
shall  be  at  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
parity.  I  want  to  give  you  the  hLstory  of 
that  provision  so  that  you  may  be  fully 
advised. 

The  first  draft  of  the  bill  as  it  came 
to  us  from  the  Secretary  fixed  and  pegged 
the  support  price  on  com  at  $1.20,  which 
did  away  entirely  with  the  parity  con- 
cept we  have  followed  throughout  these 
many  years  I  was  one  of  those  who  ob- 
jected to  pegging  the  price  at  $1.20  'n 
dollars  and  cents.  I  thought  it  was  set- 
tiniT  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  peg  and  fix 
the  suprxort  price  on  corn  at  a  fixed 
figure  The  figure  of  $120  was  any 
man's  i^ues.s  Someone  else  might  insist 
on  $125  or  $130  or  $1.50.  and  so  on. 
If  we  once  start  pegging  the  price  on 
corn  at  a  dollar-and-cents  figure,  we 
might  well  wind  up  by  pegging  the  price 
on  pork  chops  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 
I  think  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains  was  in  accord  with  my 
view,  because  they  changed  that  provi- 
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slon  and  then  had  it  reckl  that  the  sup- 
port price  on  com  would  be  from  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity. 

This  formula  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory because  the  magic  figure  "90"  In 
the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people  is  like  waring 
a  red  flag  in  front  of  a  bull.  Many 
would  consider  the  90-percent  figure  too 
high.  We  finally  wound  up  with  a  com- 
promise provision,  as  found  In  the  bill 
before  us,  providing  that  the  sxipport 
price  should  be  at  not  less  than  65  per- 
cent of  parity.  The  reaction  was  imme- 
diate and  it  was  argued  that  the  sky  was 
now  the  limit.  No  doubt  this  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  fix  the  price  sup- 
port at  $1.20,  which  is  comparable  to  74 
nercent  of  parity,  or  he  could.  If  he  chose, 
raise  it  to  90  percent  or  110  percent  or 
any  other  figure.  So  there  will  be  an 
amendment  to  fix  the  support  price  at 
74  percent  of  parity,  which  Is  $1.20  a 
bushel,  or  perhaps  between  65  and  75 
percent  of  parity  so  as  to  protect  the 
Secretary's  promise  and  intention  to  fix 
the  price  support  on  com  at  $1.20  a 
bushel 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  be  just  as  opposed  to  the 
figure  74  percent  of  parity  as  he  would 
to  the  figure  $1  20  a  bushel? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  in  response  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
am  ready  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture his  price  support  of  74  percent 
of  parity  which  he  says  he  wants.  Time 
and  time  again,  in  our  various  discus- 
sions, he  said  he  was  going  to  fix  the 
price  of  corn  at  $1.20  a  bushel,  which  Is 
74  percent  of  parity.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture actually  means  what  he  says — 
and  I  think  he  does;  I  do  not  question 
his  honesty  or  integrity — then  we  should 
place  the  parity  formula  in  the  bill, 
which  would  be  comparable  to  $1.20, 
which  is  74  percent  of  parity.  That  is 
what  the  Secretary  asked  for. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  not  the 
gentleman  just  get  tlirough  telling  us 
that  he  was  opposed  to  pegging  the  price 
at  some  specific  figure? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  did.  because  it  is  not 
related  to  parity.  That  is  what  I  said. 
Seventy-four  percent  of  parity  is  $1.20 
a  bushel. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man would  be  satisfied  if  the  bill  would 
call  for  74  percent  of  parity  which  is 
$1.20  a  bushel,  but  he  would  not  want  to 
see  it  $1.20? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  want  the 
$1.20  figure  unrelated  to  parity.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  away  from  the  parity  con- 
cept.   I  will  not  go  that  far. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  any  more  of  the  gentle- 
mans  time,  but  do  I  understand  that 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  now  is  to  bring 
this  bill  into  conformity  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because 
he  wants  to  cooperate  with  him  and 
make  the  bill  as  palatable  and  as  easy 
of  administration  as  possible? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  vi  ill  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  over  and  over 


again  the  Secretary  said  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  fix  the  support  price  on  com  at 
$1J0. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  the 
gentleman  wants  to  agree  with  the  Sec- 
retary? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  want  to  limit  him  to 
what  he  says  he  wants  and  nothing  more 
as  far  as  the  support  level  in  this  bill  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  the  gen- 
tleman is  going  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  section  3  of  the  bill, 
which  I  think  is  devastating  and  must 
not  remain  in  the  bill  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  One  more 
question.  If  I  may.  It  was  stated  that 
this  bill  was  approved  unanimously, 
with  one  abstention.  At  the  time  the 
subcommittee  approved  this  bill,  was 
the  gentleman  or  was  he  not  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  did  he  not 
agree  with  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  that  is  beside 
the  point.  I  am  an  ex  officio  member  of 
all  subcommittees  and  by  virtue  of  that 
fact  I  did  sit  in  on  the  sessions  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  tried  to  explain  earlier 
that  many  of  us  voted  to  report  out  this 
bill  In  order  to  get  legislation  before  the 
House.  But  certainly  we  always  reserve 
the  right  to  perfect  legislation,  so  as  to 
make  it  more  palatable. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  When  the  genUe- 
man  discusses  section  3  and  criticizes  it, 
will  he  also  state  what  effect  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  section  would  have  upon 
the  consumers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  assume  that  the 
representatives  of  the  consumer  groups 
will  make  their  voices  heard  before  we 
get  through.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  Quie]  is  going  to  explain 
the  bill  in  detail.  There  may  be  many 
questions  which  may  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  we  appreciate 
the  long  hours  he  and  his  colleagues 
have  worked  on  this  bill  and  on  other 
agricultural  problems  throughout  the 
srears.  But  I  am  wondering  if  this  feed 
grain  bill  will  not  work  as  various 
measures  have  worked  on  cotton.  I 
heard  our  distinguished  chairman  a  few 
minutes  ago  refer  to  tobacco.  Acreage 
there  was  reduced  1  year,  I  believe  he 
said,  27  percent;  a  few  years  later  26 
percent,  and  then  15  percent.  Over  the 
years  I  have  seen  similar  programs  such 
as  that  which  is  being  discussed  today. 
I  have  seen  tobacco  acreage  go  down 
to  an  average  today  of  about  2  acres. 
In  Rhodesia  it  is  65  acres,  in  Canada  30 
acres  average  per  farm.  And  yet  tobacco 
originated  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
com  did,  too.  It  was  here  when  we 
came  here.    The  Indians  grew  it. 


I  am  hoping  that  this  biU  will  not  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our  great 
Com  Belt  that  I  am  proud  of. 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  p>eople  from  the  Cotton 
Belt  and  the  people  from  the  Tobacco 
Belt  should  stop,  look  and  listen,  be- 
cause what  they  are  trying  to  do  to 
com  in  section  3  of  the  bill  could  well 
happen  to  cotton  and  other  commodi- 
ties tomorrow.  Section  3  sets  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  It  must  be  elim- 
inated from  the  bill.  This  provision 
would  make  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
a  complete  czar.  He  would  take  com- 
plete control  of  the  com  and  feed  grain 
market.  He  could  release  corn  in  any 
amount,  whenever  he  chose  to  do  so. 
Regardless  of  anything  else  you  do  to 
this  bill,  I  urge  you  to  eliminate  sec- 
tion 3. 

The  Senate  in  its  wisdom  has  already 
rejected  a  similar  provision.  It  is  not 
in  their  bill.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  when  and  if  this  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference with  section  3  in  it  the  section 
will  be  eliminated  In  that  conference. 

Let  us  face  realities  here  and  try  to 
work  out  a  bill  which  is  going  to  do 
something  to  enhance  the  income  of 
the  American  farmer  and  save  the  tax- 
payers' money  without  hurting  the 
farmer  and  interfering  with  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  I  can  appreciate  that 
if  this  authority  is  given  it  should  be 
exercised  with  great  care.  I  think  the 
record  should  show  here  that  with  re- 
gard to  corn,  as  different  from  basic 
commodities,  it  is  the  only  place  that 
through  the  years  they  have  had  price 
supports  without  control.  So  when  you 
compare  com  with  these  other  commod- 
ities, we  should  realize  that  the  com 
producers  have  been  able  to  have  price 
supr>orts  by  noncompliance.  In  this 
bill,  section  3,  It  appears  to  me  that  once 
again  noncompliance  on  corn  will  con- 
tribute to  a  great  oversupply  of  that. 
You  have  either  to  have  strict  controls 
as  in  the  case  of  other  commodities,  or 
you  have  to  have  section  3. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
•we  all  recognize  the  very  serious  situa- 
tion confronting  this  country  as  a  result 
of  the  tremendous  and  unmanageable 
surpluses  of  feed  grains  which  we  have 
on  hand.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  some  questions  in 
regard  to  the  pending  bill.  Some  of  the 
questions  have  been  propounded  to  me. 
They  bear  very  importantly  on  this 
situation. 

Heretofore,  when  we  have  had  a  con- 
trol program  on  a  crop,  we  have  given 
the  farmer  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  a 
referendum  on  whether  or  not  he  would 
have  a  control  program.  It  is  argued 
by  some,  and  not  without  logic,  that  this 
bill  is  in  eflfect  a  compulsory  program, 
because  in  section  3,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  cut  the  price 
of  Government  held  feed  grain  below 
the  1961   support  on  feed   grain  by   17 
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percent,  and  that  the  bill  actaally  pro- 
vides a  compiilaory  prxwram  without  giv- 
ing the  fanner  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  iasae.  I  know  that  it  can  be  said 
on  the  other  side  of  this  Issue,  that  if  you 
do  not  give  the  SecreUur  an  opportunity 
to  sell  decidedly  below  the  support  price, 
the  program  will  act  as  a  kind  of  um- 
brella to  support  the  man  who  does  not 
enter  into  the  proeram.  thereby  en- 
couraging him  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  expand  production.  Some 
argue  that  without  section  3  we  would 
produce  more  feed  grain  in  1961  with 
this  bill  than  without  it.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  author  of  the 
bill  advise  whether  or  not  it  is  quite  fair 
to  the  farmer,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  provide  for  what  is.  in  effect,  a  com- 
pulsory program  without  giving  the 
farmer  an  opportimlty  to  vote  in  a  refer- 
endum as  to  whether  or  not  he  wants 
quotas  and  allotments,  such  as  is  the 
case,  we  will  say,  with  cotton. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  seems  to  me  very 
unfair  to  call  this  anything  other  than 
a  voluntary  program.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  can  have  a  compulsory  program  as 
long  as  every  fanner  in  the  United 
States  can  do  as  he  pleases  about  plant- 
ing and  as  long  as  any  man  can  plant 
what  he  pleases.  I  cannot  see  that  you 
have  any  compulsion  about  it.  There  is 
no  compulsion  in  this  bill.  Every  feed 
grain  farmer  in  the  United  States,  after 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  will  still  be  able 
to  plant  every  acre  of  his  land  in  feed 
grain,  if  he  wants  to,  and  I  think  he  will 
if  he  decides  that  it  Is  to  his  economic 
advantage  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Government  sales  to  undercut 
the  support  price  by  17  percent;  do  you 
not  have  more  or  less  the  equivalent  of 
a  compulsory  program? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  think  you  have 
anything  equivalent  to  a  mandatory 
program.  I  think  in  order  to  have  a 
mandatory  program,  you  have  to  have 
either  quotas  or  allotments,  and  you 
must  have  some  kind  of  penalties  at- 
tached when  a  man  violates  those  quo- 
tas or  allotments,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  anything  mandatory  atx)ut  it. 
There  is  no  penalty  on  anyone  who  does 
not  go  into  this  program.  If  you  choose 
to  go  into  it.  you  are  assured  that  you 
will  get  a  support  price  substantially 
higher  than  is  presently  available  to 
you.  You  are  assured  that  if  you  re- 
tire a  certain  percentage  of  your 
acres — between  20  percent  and  40  per- 
cent— you  will  receive  a  payment 
amounting  to  approximately  60  percent 
of  what  you  would  normally  produce  on 
those  acres  in  rettum  for  the  retire- 
ment of  those  acres.  This  is  a  pretty 
good  deal  for  a  man  to  go  into.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  decide  you  want  to 
stay  out  of  it.  there  Is  no  penalty  and 
you  can  still  plant  anything  you  want. 
You  can  get  ansrthing  in  the  world  that 
the  market  will  give  you.  and  the  mar- 
ket is  presently  glTlng  you  Just  about 
$1 .    I  have  it  right  here. 


Here  is  tlie  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  showing  the  price  of  corn 
in  the  United  States  for  the  15th  day  of 
February  1961.  It  is  shown  as  $1  per 
bushel.  In  other  words,  at  exactly 
the  average  at  which  we  anticipate  the 
Secretary  might  keep  it.  In  other  words, 
right  now  if  you  are  a  noncomplier.  you 
can  get  $1  per  bushel  in  the  market  and 
you  can  plant  any  amount  of  corn  that 
you  want  to.  Under  this  bill,  if  it  i.s 
passed,  you  can  still  plant  any  amount 
of  corn  or  grain  sorghum  that  you  want 
to.  and  still  get.  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  the  same  $1  a  bushel 
in  the  market  that  you  can  get  right  to- 
day. We  are  not  proposing  to  drive 
down  the  price  on  anybody.  We  are  not 
asking  them  to  drive  down  the  price. 
We  are  simply  asking  that  if  i  man  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  and  refuses  to  help 
to  raise  the  price  that  he  should  not 
necessarily  share  in  the  increased  price 
that  his  fellow  farmers  are  going  to 
bring  about  by  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  proceed,  I  would  like  to 
raise  another  point.  We  call  this  a  tem- 
porary bill.  As  we  know,  there  are  not 
many  things  that  are  temporary-  in  gov- 
ernment. If  we  pass  a  bill  that  brings 
about  widespread  dissati.'jf action,  and  if 
we  pass  a  bill  that  will  bring  down  upon 
the  head  of  the  farmer  a  lot  of  adverse 
criticism  in  the  national  maga/lne.s  and 
in  the  press,  and  otherwise  then  we  have 
done  the  farmer  a  disservice  becau.«:e 
later  this  year  or  next  year  wo  have  to 
pass  a  long-range  program. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  farmers  I 
represent,  and  I  represent  many  of  them, 
feel  that  a  program  involving  a  soil  prac- 
tice procedure,  a  program  paying  you  for 
leaving  land  idle.  Is  rather  dangerous 
and  opens  the  door  to  misunderstanding 
and  abuse.  It  opens  the  door  for  bad 
public  relations  for  the  farmer.  The 
farmers  I  represent,  in  my  opinion,  gen- 
erally l)elieve  that  they  should  get  a 
fair  market  price  for  what  they  produce, 
but  they  do  not  expect  to  be  paid  for 
what  they  do  not  produce.  Could  not 
the  committee  have  amended  this  bill 
or  could  it  amend  it  now  to  provide  a 
little  higher  support  price  than  the  bill 
now  provides  and  eliminate  the  pay- 
ments for  retired  acres?  Would  it  not 
be  fair  to  pay  the  farmer  a  little  more 
for  what  he  produces  rather  than  to 
pay  him  a  certain  amount  for  what  he 
leaves  out  of  production?  If  this  should 
be  done,  many  administrative  difficultie.s 
could  be  avoided  and  many  criticism.s 
eliminated.  Mistakes  will  be  made  in 
connection  with  retired-land  payments, 
and  will  that  not  be  a  vulnerable  point 
when  we  come  to  the  passage  of  the 
long-range  bill  at  a  later  date' 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  happens  to  be  my 
personal  opinion  that  It  would  have  been 
more  desirable  to  have  had  higher  .sup- 
port prices,  and  lower  paymentvS  on  the 
acreage.  I  expressed  that  belief  in  the 
conunittee.  The  committee  decided 
otherwise.  I  think  there  are  some  sound 
reasons  for  that  opinion.  I  did  not 
share  In  those  reasons,  but  I  think  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  is  of  such 
nature  that  we  can  support  it  Obvi- 
ously, if  each  of  us  picked  our  own  sup- 


port price  and  our  own  payments,  we 
would  have  no  unanimity. 

There  is  this  further  matter  involved, 
that  the  higher  you  take  the  support 
price  and  the  lower  you  make  payment 
for  the  retirement  of  land,  the  greater 
inducement  there  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  very  thing  you  talk  about  in  section 
3,  of  getting  not  just  the  market  price, 
becau.se  the  man  who  seeks  noncompli- 
ance cannot  get  any  returns  from  the 
acreage  payment.  He  gets  nothing  out 
of  that.  His  only  inducement  to  become 
a  noncompliant  comes  through  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  price  and 
the  supixjrt  price.  The  higher  you  make 
that  support  price  the  greater  the  in- 
centive to  become  a  noncomplier.  The 
bill  will  not  work  unless  you  get  a  large 
percent  of  compliance. 

Mr  MAHON.  I  wonder  If  the  logic  of 
the  gentleman  is  entirely  valid,  because 
you  lay  down  a  provision  which  we  have 
never  had  in  one  of  these  bills  before, 
that  I  know  of:  that  is.  a  man's  support 
price  shall  be  based  not  upon  what  he 
actually  produces,  but  upon  his  average 
or  normal  production. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
Kentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon]  has 
expired. 

Mr  PO.\GE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr  MAHON.  Therefore,  there  would 
not  be  great  incentive  for  a  man  to  in- 
crease his  production  If  the  support  price 
was  a  little  higher,  enabling  him  to  get 
all  of  his  return  from  the  production  of 
the  crop  rather  than  from  plowing  under 
the  acres  Let  us  get  away  from  that  if 
possible 

Mr.  POAGE  The  gentleman  raises 
another  question  that  I  do  not  think  is 
related  to  the  question  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. What  he  is  discusslrvg  now  Is 
what  Is  called  the  Smith  sunendment.  It 
IS  the  first  time  I  know  of  that  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  Congress  trying  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  problems  that  is  so  often 
thrown  up  in  a  rather  sneering  manner 
to  Members  of  Congress,  that  every  time 
you  reduce  acreage  you  Increase  the  pro- 
duction per  acre  and  you  get  no  results. 
So  we  have  said  in  this  bill  the  only  pay- 
ment you  are  going  to  get  on  the  acres 
you  cut  In  production  will  be  in  the 
amount  that  you  normally  produce. 
There  will  be  no  Government  Incentive  to 
go  out  and  fertilize  or  Irrigate  or  spend 
money  on  Insecticides  or  harvesting  of 
this  crop.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  we  want  to  fix  it  so  a  man  will  not  be 
penalized,  so  we  will  not  kill  all  progress, 
.so  we  still  give  him  just  as  much  incen- 
tive as  he  has  today  to  use  modern  meth- 
ods, to  use  proper  methods  to  improve 
his  productivity  per  acre.  We  do  not 
take  away  any  of  the  existing  Incentives, 
because  he  still  gets  market  price  for  his 
product  even  though  he  produces  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  production:  but  we  say 
that  on  those  acres  you  are  taking  out  In 
order  to  get  a  reduced  production  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  you  for  the  increased 
production,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
penalize  you. 

Mr  MAHON.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
ftentleman.  it  seems  to  me  we  are  setting 
a  precedent  here  that  will  rise  to  plague 
us  m  the  future,  because  the  American 
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farmer  has  always  hiid  the  freedom  to 
produce  and  use  his  ingenuity  to  In- 
crease production  per  acre,  and  this  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to  our 
long-range  welfare,  not  only  of  agricul- 
ture but  also  of  the  consuming  public. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  the  farmer  who 
seeks  to  improve  production  methods  in 
a  straitjacket. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  the  gentleman 
feci  that  we  should  encourage  produc- 
tion on  the  acres  on  which  we  are  pay- 
ing a  bonus  to  reduce  production? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes;  I  think  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  permit  increased  pro- 
duction through  better  farming  meth- 
ods. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  thinks 
we  should.  The  gentleman,  then,  is  in 
entire  disagreement  with  the  Democratic 
platform  that  said  if  you  do  not  get  re- 
sults on  acreage  reduction  we  should  re- 
turn to  a  quantitative  method. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
whether  I  am  in  accord  with  either  the 
Republican  or  £>emocratic  platform;  I 
am  thinking  of  what  is  best  for  the 
farmer  himself. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  is 
getting  exactly  to  a  question  that  we 
have  got  to  face.  This  is  temporary  leg- 
islation. The  question  is  whether  we 
are  voluntarily  going  under  controls  or 
whether  we  must  have  permanent  legis- 
lation. I  think  someone,  the  gentleman 
or  someone  else,  should  inform  the  House 
what  the  thinking  is  in  that  particular 
respect  because,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  others  I  fall  to  see  how  you 
can  have  effective  controls  unless  you 
place  sanctions  in  the  bill  of  Jail  sen- 
tences or  fines.  We  might  Just  as  well 
face  it  now. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  my  colleagues  will 
p>ermit  me  to  proceed,  I  should  like  to 
mention  another  matter:  We  all  realize 
that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  our 
farm  problems.  We  also  realize  that  the 
price  of  feed  grain  Is  inadequate  and 
that  the  farmer  urgently  needs  an  op- 
portunity to  Increase  substantially  his 
Income. 

Now  I  would  like  to  raise  one  other 
issue:  Feed  grains  in  many  areas  are 
considered  as  a  catch  crop,  not  a  cash 
crop  necessarily  In  other  words,  if  a 
man  by  reason  of  flood,  hall,  or  pesti- 
lence loses  his  crop  upon  which  he  had 
an  allotment,  say  wheat,  or  cotton,  then 
he  falls  back  on  feed  grain  in  order  to 
be  able  to  produce  something  by  way 
of  return.  Now.  this  bill  provides  that 
you  can  consider  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions In  arriving  at  your  history  for 
1959  and  1960.  That  Is  a  good  provision. 
Would  the  gentleman  feel  it  appropriate 
that  In  cases  where  a  man  has  an  allot- 
ted crop,  say  of  cotton  or  some  other 
crop,  wheat,  and  weather  conditions  are 
such  that  he  loses  his  crop  on  which  he 
had  an  allotment,  and  It  is  too  late  to 
replant,  that  he  should  have  the  privi- 
lepe  of  planting,  without  penalty,  feed 
grains  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  was  t>orn  In  that  western  country 
and  know  what  he  Is  talking  about.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  do  this  sort  of 


thing  for  those  people,  but  the  element 
of  risk  has  always  been  one  of  the  diffl- 
culties  of  farming.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
can  take  the  risk  out  of  farming  in  west 
Kansas  or  any  other  similar  area,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  very  appropriately 
under  the  economics  of  this  bill  make 
provision  to  allow  a  man  to  grow  feed 
grains  when  we  do  not  want  feed  grains 
beyond  what  are  needed.  I  do  not  see 
the  logic  of  allowing  a  man  to  grow 
grains  that  we  do  not  want. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  had  hoped  that  p(!r- 
haps  the  committee  would  look  kindly 
upon  some  amendment  to  meet  this  situ- 
ation. I  would  not  like  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  have  it  defeated.  Per- 
haps some  administrative  solution  to  the 
problem  could  be  provided. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrrEN]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  just  want  to  say  I 
hate  to  see  this  payment-in-cash  provi- 
sion. I  think  pa3rment-in-kind  is  where 
we  are  getting  at  the  difficulty  of  com- 
modities in  the  warehouse. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  be  better  for 
a^culture  to  make  payment-in-kind. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  certainly  hope,  and 
I  want  to  stress  this  point,  that  if  this 
bill  becomes  law  those  who  administer 
It  will  read  the  reports  of  the  soil  bank 
investigations.  You  have  to  watch  every 
phase  of  It.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  in  the  operation  of  the 
other  bill  we  were  called  upon  to  pay 
out  great  stuns  of  money. 

Under  the  old  program  because  we  had 
no  such  notice  we  were  called  on  to  pay 
$271  million,  as  I  recall  It,  in  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  MAHON.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  believe  we  have  to  do 
something  about  the  feed  grain  problem. 
What  we  do  is  not  going  to  be  perfect. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  improved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  that  the 
farmer  and  the  farm  program  would  not 
be  discredited  over  the  long  run,  so  that 
abuses  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  80  that  the  program,  after  it  is  In- 
vestigated following  the  1961  crop  year, 
will  appear  reasonably  good. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  planting  time 
Is  almost  upon  us,  some  have  suggested 
that  It  might  be  best  to  consider,  as  a 
temporary  remedy,  a  reasonable  Increase 
in  the  support  price,  as  a  kind  of  stop- 
gap for  1961.  plus  a  heavy  utilization  of 
an  export  subsidy  program  for  feed 
grains,  thus  moving  a  lot  of  grain  into 
cooaumption. 

Obviously,  this  would  not  be  adequate 
and  it  would  not  be  an  effective  long- 
range  answer,  but  it  might  possibly  be 
considered  as  a  means  to  prevent  a  big 
mistake  in  the  passage  and  administra- 
tion of  legislation  hastily  drawn.  If  the 
Congress  should  decide  upon  such  a 
course  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course. 
to  move  forward  promptly  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  more  permanent  bill  to  provide 
a  m(M«  fundamental  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem beginning  with  the  1962  crop  year. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnmi  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
worried  about  something  that  all  of  us 
axe  worried  about.    Every  time  you  re- 


duce acreage  in  the  United  States  the 
State  Department  seems  to  encourage 
production  overseas  in  ways  and  means 
not  In  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  CH/^IRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

[Mr.   MclNTIRE]. 

Mr.  MclNTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  listening  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  this  bill.  Most  of  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  centered  on  that  area  of 
agriculture  which  could  be  basically  re- 
ferred to  as  the  cash  grain  area.  This 
bill  is  not  presimied  to  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  those  areas  producing  grain 
that  is  to  be  fed  on  the  farm.  This 
farmer  presumably  will  raise  what  he 
wants  for  his  own  needs  unless  there 
is  some  mechanism  by  which  you  can 
market  that  grain,  then  buy  back  grain 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cheaper.  But  section  3  as  modified  elim- 
inates some  of  that  opportunity  because 
the  Secretary's  request  to  the  commit- 
tee was  for  unlimited  authority  to  move 
into  the  free  market  or  the  open  mar- 
ket and  sell  the  CCC  stocks  in  whatever 
quantity,  presumably  at  market  prices, 
and  at  any  time  of  his  choice.  Section 
3  in  the  bill  has  modified  this  somewhat, 
but  in  my  opinion  the  balance  of  this 
section  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
on  behalf  of  a  segment  of  agriculture 
that  is  the  recipient  of  the  impact  in 
this  legislation  of  higher  costs  and  less 
opportunity  than  other  areas.  I  refer 
to  the  feed  deficit  areas  of  the  coimtry. 
These  areas  are  principally  in  the 
Northeast,  the  Southeast,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  get  a  num- 
ber of  figures  as  to  what  this  would  cost 
the  farm  people  in  these  areas.  A  con- 
servative estimate  In  the  Northeast  is 
that  this  bill  will  cost  the  poultry  and 
dairy  people  anywhere  from  $3  to  $5  a 
ton  more  for  their  feed. 

How  are  they  going  to  handle  that? 
While  the  grain  producer  is  getting  pay- 
ments for  acres  out  of  production,  while 
the  grain  producer  Is  getting  an  Increase 
in  the  level  of  price  support,  the  poultry 
producer  and  the  dairy  producer  In  the 
feed  deficit  areas  is  faced  with  but  one 
problem,  and  that  is  an  Increase  in  cost. 

Now.  this  is  admitted  by  the  Secretary. 
It  Is  admitted  by  his  economist  Dr. 
Cochrane.  Their  reply  is  that  with  the 
provision  of  section  3,  feed  grain  prices 
would  be  kept  low  and  thereby  there 
would  not  be  this  impact.  I  think  this 
Is  not  sound  economic  thinking,  because 
when  you  are  pushing  the  level  of  price 
support  up,  the  market  will  respond  to 
this  direction,  and  the  Secretary  could 
keep  prices  down  only  to  the  extent  that 
he  had  the  com  and  the  authority  to  sell 
it  below  price  support  levels. 

What  other  choice  does  the  farmer 
have  In  the  feed  deficit  areas?  Well,  he 
has  the  choice  of  trying  to  pass  this  addi- 
tional cost  Inherent  In  this  bill  on  to  the 
consumer.  He  can  p>ass  this  cost  along 
only  providing  there  Is  a  shortage  of  his 
commodity.  And.  I  ask  you  folks  who 
are  Interested  In  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers bow  much  of  a  shortage  there  is 
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in  their  commodity  in  the  marketplace 
right  now.  So,  likely  he  cwinot  pass 
this  on  to  the  cmsumer.  The  only 
alternative  he  has  is  to  take  it  out  o/ 
his  income.  So.  this  bill  simply  means 
to  the  poultry  producer  and  the  dairy 
producer  in  the  feed  deficit  areas  that 
they  will  get  less  income. 

Now.  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
concern  expressed  for  the  American 
farmers,  but  this  bill  means  less  Income 
to  these  farmers  in  these  areas.  And. 
do  not  for  a  minute  think  this  is  not 
a  squeeze  on  the  family-sized  farm  that 
I  have  heard  many  people  comment  is 
their  prime  ccxicern. 

Now.  there  is  another  area  in  this  bill 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  the  fact  that  on  page 
5  there  is  a  provision  that  the  land  which 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  feed  grains,  corn 
or  grain  sorghums  can  be  put  in  other 
crops  which,  the  langiiage  says,  are  not 
in  surplus,  which  are  not  supported,  and 
which  are  not  produced  principally  for 
livestock  feed.  There  is  no  definition  in 
this  bill  as  to  what  Is  a  surplus  crop 
Some  might  say  that  it  Is  a  crop  that 
is  price  supported.  And.  I  know  the  in- 
tention here  relates  to  safflower.  castor 
beans,  sesame  seed,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  But,  the  language  of  this  bill  per- 
mits these  acres  to  be  used  for  any  crop 
which  the  Secretary  may  say  is  not  price 
supported,  not  in  surplus,  and  not  pro- 
duced for  livestock  feed.  I  think  this 
Is  a  provision  that  those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  nonfeed  grain  areas  ought  to  look 
upon  a  bit  seriously.  To  my  knowledge, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  particularly  vege- 
tables, are  not  declared  to  be  in  surplus. 
I  realize  this  is  only  a  potential,  but  I 
think  that  we  have  had  a  long  history 
of  some  acres  being  shifted  out  of  price 
supported  crops  into  the  production  of 
crops  that  other  fanners  are  interested 
in.  and  I  think  that  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  here  again  we  go  on  record  saying 
that  this  type  of  thing  should  be  done. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Maine  on  the 
statement  he  is  making  here  this  after- 
noon before  the  Committee.  And  I  would 
like  to  make  a  further  observation 
Those  of  us  living  to  the  Middle  West 
are  on  the  opposite  of  the  economic 
question  involved  in  this  bill,  as  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  represent 
what  we  describe  as  a  deficit  feed  area 
But,  notwithstanding  that,  I  have  found 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  to  always  be 
reasonable  in  his  approach  to  all  agri- 
cultural bills  that  come  before  the  House, 
and  certainly  I  consider  him  as  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  Members  of  this 
body  as  far  as  agricultural  legislation  is 
concerned  and  certainly  a  very  able 
spokesman  for  the  deficit  feed  areas. 
Even  though  I  find  myself  not  In  agree- 
ment with  the  position  he  takes  on  all 
agricultural  legislation,  certainly  I  re- 
spect what  he  says  and  value  his  counsel 

Mr  McINTIRE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  kindly.  This  bill,  of  course,  i.s 
attractive  to  those  areas  that  are  in  the 
cash   grain   production.     I   can   under- 


stand that  very  readily.  I  think  those 
of  us  in  the  feed  deficit  areas  had  better 
look  at  this  bill  in  the  light  of  its  im- 
pact on  the  agriculture  of  our  area.  My 
own  observation  is  that  it  has  but  one 
direct  impact  and  that  is  an  increased 
cost  to  the  producers  of  poultry,  live- 
stock and  dairy  products.  How  much,  as 
I  have  said,  is  a  bit  problematical.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  precedent, 
that  this  is  a  direction,  and  that  these 
provisions  should  be  looked  upon  very 
carefully  if  you  art  interested  in  the  ag- 
riculture of  your  area;  and  that  also  the 
protection  of  the  farmers  in  those  area.s 
means  that  eventually  they  have  got  to 
increase  their  cost  to  the  consumer 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  upon 
his  objective  approach  to  everything 
pertaming  to  agriculture  The  gentle- 
man told  me  that  he  would  not  vote  to 
keep  section  3  in  the  bill  becau.^e  he  did 
not  Ijelieve  m  that  type  of  program;  that 
he  was  going  to  vote  on  that  particular 
phase  of  the  bill,  on  principle  But  he 
admits  at  the  .same  lime  that  the  only 
protection  that  the  feed  deficit  areas  m 
the  United  States  have  u>  section  3,  i.s 
that  not  correct '' 

Mr    McjNTIRE     Thai  is  riKht. 

Mr  BELCHER  My  understanding  is 
then  that  the  gentleman  is  not  going  to 
vote  to  keep  that  in  the  bill,  even  though 
It  would  be  a  protection  for  his  area  of 
the  country,  because  he  does  not  believe 
in  that  principle 

Mr  McINTIRE  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  that  point 
because  I  think  that  we  have  in  section 
3 — and  I  appreciate  that  it  has  been 
modified  rather  materially — but  for  the 
first  time  in  the  9  years  that  I  have 
served  on  this  committee  a  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  comes  before  this  committee 
of  the  Congress  and  asks  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  Commodity  Credit  stocks  and 
controlling  the  marketplace  at  his  dis- 
cretion. This  Is  a  very  substantial  de- 
parture from  every  concept  of  protecting 
the  marketplace  It  is  a  grant  of  au- 
thority that  would  leave  no  such  thing  a.s 
a  marketplace  to  operate  in  feed  grains 
The  principle  is  bad  for  other  commod- 
ities. This  IS  a  matter  of  principle  that 
I  cannot  compromise,  although,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  says,  this 
would  momentarily  favor  the  feed  deficit 
areas. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  propound  a  que.slion 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  soybean  producers  have 
expressed  to  me  their  concern  over  the 
possibility  that  soybeans  might  be 
planted  by  a  farmer  on  his  diverted  corn 
and  grain  .sorghum  acreage  under  the 
authority  of  the  provi.so  appearing  on 
page  5.  hnes  12  to  17  I  have  told  them 
that  m  my  opinion  .soybeans  cannot  be 
planted  under  thi.s  proviso  but  I  would 
like  to  have  for  the  record  also  your 
understanding  of  this  provision, 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  Kentleman  .s  inter- 
pretation. Soybeans  could  not  be 
planted  under  this  proviso  which  permits 


the  farmer  to  plant  such  crops  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  on  retired 
acreage  in  lieu  of  any  payment  for  the 
retirement  of  such  acreage.  This  is 
plainly  spelled  out  in  the  bill,  on  page 
5,  lines  13  and  14,  where  it  says: 

Proixded.  houever.  That  any  producer  may 
elect  in  Ueii  of  svich  payment  to  devote  such 
diverted  acreage  to  any  crop  not  in  surplus   - 

That  IS  No  1  — 
nnt  eligible  for  price  supports— 

That  IS  No.  2  — 
and    not    produced   prlmipally    for   live8t(X-k 
feed  aa  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 

As  the  gentlemen  will  note,  in  order 
for  a  crop  to  be  eligible  for  designation 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  planting  it 
must  meet  all  three  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, as  I  have  just  stated.  I  think  it 
might  be  possible  for  there  to  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  soy- 
beans are  produced  principally  for  live- 
.slock  feed,  but  there  cannot  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  the  established 
fact  that  .soybeans  are  eligible  for  price 
support.s  Therefore,  they  are  ineligible 
for  designation  by  the  Secretary  under 
thi.s  proviso  because,  as  I  have  stated,  in 
order  to  be  ehgible  for  such  designation, 
the  commodity  must  qualify  on  all  three 
conditions  stipulated  by  the  proviso, 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  .say  they  are  ineligible  for 
designation  by  the  Secretary? 

Mr  COOLEY  They  are  not  eligible 
becau.se  they  are  capable  of  price  sup- 
port 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minirtes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr  Short) 

Mr  SHORT  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  thus  feed  grain  bill  <H,R  4510' 
that  is  before  the  House  today,  I  believe 
there  are  .some  basic  aspects  of  our  farm 
economy  and  the  effect  of  Government 
effort  to  improve  the  farmer's  economic 
position  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  in  a  difHcult 
position  as  Chairman  Cooliy  has  indi- 
cated I  recognize  that  Congress  should 
do  something,  but  I  do  not  believe  this 
legislation  will  move  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion I  believe  we  .should  be  corvsidering 
the  basic  approach  of  moving  toward 
more  freedom  for  the  farmer  rather 
than  as  this  bill  provides,  for  more  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  I  believe  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  here  today  considering 
this  feed  grain  bill  is  somewhat  conclu- 
sive proof  that  the  efforts  of  Congre.ss 
and  Government  have  been  something 
less  than  successful. 

Mr  Chairman  for  a  great  many  years 
I  have  done  my  best  to  analyze  objec- 
tively our  numerous  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  the  real  benefit  to 
the  farmer  that  has  accrued  from  these 
programs.  Still  having  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  depressed  prices  in  the 
thirties,  I  am  not  one  who  has  a  closed 
mind  to  the  possibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  something  to  stabilize  the 
farmer's  income  As  a  farmer  myself  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
are  not  enjoying  the  same  degree  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  many  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy 

When  I  analyze  the  results  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's attempts  to  help  the  fanners, 
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however.  I  must  .say  that  the  results  in 
my  opinion  are  not  very  impressive. 
When  we  consider  the  reasons  why  Gov- 
ernment ever  got  into  the  business  of 
farm  price  support  and  production  con- 
trol legislation,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  primary  justification  was  to  improve 
the  economic  position  and  economic  op- 
portunity for  the  smaller-  and  medlum- 
.sized  farmer.  The  larger  farmer,  by  and 
large,  was  pretty  well  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  usually  was  not  the  one 
asking  the  Government  for  assistance. 

What  has  happened  during  the  years 
these  farm  programs  have  been  in  opera- 
tion? There  are  probably  instances 
where  the  Government's  efforts  have  met 
with  .some  measure  of  success.  How- 
ever, I  think  there  are  many  more  in- 
stances where  the  programs  have  not 
achieved  their  objective  of  improving  the 
farmer's  income.  Government  has  the 
power  to  establish  prices  at  an  attrswtlve 
level.  Government  has  not  yet  devised 
a  means  of  making  the  consimier  or 
u.ser  pay  a  price  beyond  that  he  was  will- 
ing to,  or  could  afford  to  pay.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  price  alone 
does  not  necessarily  improve  the  farm- 
ers  income.  We  have  also  found  that 
after  25  years,  the  small  farmer  is  still 
the  one  experiencing  economic  difficul- 
ties The  larger  farmer  has  been  the 
one  to  enjoy  the  greatest  benefit  from 
the  farm  programs. 

There  are  many  people  in  agriculture 
today  who  seem  to  sincerely  believe  that 
there  is  no  possible  way  for  our  agricul- 
tural economy  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
prosperity  on  a  level  with  other  lines  of 
endeavor  without  a  supply  management 
program  administered  by  Government. 
This  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  am  not  one 
who  agrees  with  this  assumption.  I  think 
we  have  abundant  evidence  and  conclu- 
sive proof  that  it  is  possible  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  maintain  a  desir- 
able supply-and-demand  situation  and 
a  relatively  attractive  price  without  any 
assistance  from  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture In  the  overall  consideration  of 
farm  legislation,  I  believe  we  should  not 
forget  that  it  has  been  possible  for  such 
major  farm  commodities  as  poultry, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  soybeans, 
and  potatoes,  to  name  only  some,  to 
maintain  a  healthy  price  position  with- 
out Government  interference. 

Right  here,  I  must  mention  that  I 
think  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
the  present  administration  has  seen  fit 
to-  raise  the  prlce-supix>rt  level  for  soy- 
beans. The  price  of  soybeans  has  con- 
sistently stayed  above  the  effective  price 
support,  with  the  result  that  no  unwieldy 
supply  of  soybeans  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
soybean  story  is  a  success  story.  Pro- 
ducers decided  some  years  back  that  high 
supports,  that  Is  unrealistically  high 
price  supports,  would  cause  nothing  but 
trouble.  They  wanted  this  support  only 
as  a  floor — something  to  prevent  a  com- 
plete price  collapse.  Incidentally,  this 
has  been  the  theory  behind  the  price- 
support  program  from  the  beginning. 
AH  agriculture  would  be  better  off  if  that 
policy  had  been  followed  more  consist- 
ently. 


In  1953,  soybean  supports  were  re- 
duced fnxn  $2.56  a  bushel  for  the  1953 
crop  to  $2.22  for  the  1954  crop.  Again 
in  1958.  supports  were  reduced  from 
$2.09  for  the  1958  crop  to  $1.85  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop.  This  action  was 
taken  on  the  initiative  of  the  soybean 
growers.  There  was  a  carryover  of  63 
million  bushels  on  October  1.  1959;  of 
which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion owned  43  million  bushels.  The 
CCC  has  sold  its  entire  stock  since  the 
date  mentioned  and  has  done  so  at  prices 
consistently  above  the  support.  Cash 
prices  today  are  in  excess  of  $2.30  a 
bushel.  With  comparatively  low  sup- 
port prices  and  a  free  market  for  beans, 
the  market  growth  for  the  crop  has  been 
tremendous.  During  the  1953-54  crop 
year,  total  disappearance  was  278  million 
bushels.  In  1960-61,  it  was  572  million 
bushels;  more  than  double  what  it  was 
6  years  ago.  The  producers  have  relied 
on  the  market  to  guide  them  and  to  pre- 
vent tremendous  and  burdensome  sur- 
pluses which  have  so  plagued  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers.  Soybeans 
are  just  one  example  of  a  commodity 
that  can  maintain  a  healthy  price  and 
supply  position  with  limited  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  livestock  industry  has  provided 
the  outstanding  example  of  a  major 
farm  commodity  that  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a  favorable  price  position  with 
no  Government  price  support  or  produc- 
tion ccMitrol. 

Presently,  beef  cattle  are  at  87  percent 
of  parity,  beef  calves  at  91  percent  of 
parity  and  hogs  at  82  percent  of  parity — 
in  other  words,  higher  than  any  other 
price-supported  commodities. 

The  vast  majority  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers In  the  Nation  have  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  they  want  no  part 
of  any  program  that  would  attempt  to 
regiilate  the  supply  or  the  price  of  live- 
stock. I  might  add  here  that  some 
nmiblings  of  concern  are  beginning  now 
among  livestock  people  who  interpret 
some  of  the  pronouncements  of  this 
administration  to  mean  that  the  even- 
tual Intent  Is  to  impose  a  program  of 
supply  management  upon  all  of  agri- 
culture. An  important  consideration  to 
keep  In  mind  here  is  that  commodity 
groups  who  have  stayed  free  of  Govern- 
ment programs  have  initiated  their  own 
efforts  to  expand  markets  and  stabilize 
production.  I  think  in  the  end  this  is 
the  only  way  that  real  stability  for  agri- 
culture can  be  achieved  and  right  here 
again  we  must  recognize  that  the 
tragedy  of  the  efforts  of  Govenunent  to 
help  the  farmer  is  that  it  tends  to  keep 
the  farmer  from  helping  himself. 

Currently,  things  are  about  bad 
enough  In  agriculture  for  farmers  to  be- 
come Interested  in  getting  together  to 
work  out  some  solutions  of  their  prob- 
lems on  their  own.  They  will  have  to  do 
this  sooner  or  later  if  our  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  is  to  prevail. 
Further  Interference  In  farmers'  affairs 
by  Uncle  Sam  merely  postpones  the 
inevitable. 

I  do  not  believe  the  feed  grain  bill  we 
have  under  consideration  moves  in  the 
right  direction.  It  provides  for  more 
controls  Instead  of  less— more  authority 


for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  instead 
of  less,  and  provides  less  opportunity  for 
the  farmer  to  make  longtime  plans. 

After  a  great  deal  of  thought  on  my 
own  part  and  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effect  of  this  bill  on  the  fanners  and 
ranchers  of  my  State,  through  contact 
by  phone  and  letter  I  must  oppose  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4510. 

I  believe  it  moves  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion; namely,  more  control  and  direc- 
tion over  the  operations  of  the  individ- 
ual farmer  rather  than  providing  him  a 
greater  opportunity  to  exercise  his  own 
initiative. 

The  bill  would  provide  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  absolutely 
control  the  price  and  marketing  of  all 
feed  grains.  This  is  a  power  never  be- 
fore asked  for  or  given  to  any  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  would  indirectly  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  the 
price  and  supply  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  technical  de- 
tails of  this  bill  but  I  believe  it  is  phys- 
ically impossible  to  fairly  establish  a 
feed  grain  base  on  every  farm  in  the 
Nation  that  would  be  affected.  I  am 
advised  that  county  records  do  not  con- 
tain history  of  feed  grain  production  on 
each  farm. 

I  believe  that  in  the  best  long-time  in- 
terest of  farmers  and  the  basic  welfare 
of  this  Nation  H.R.  4510  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  memljer  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  submitted  a  minority  re- 
port to  the  approval  of  H.R.  4510  on  the 
basis  that,  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  it  was  a  bill  dealing  with 
a  single  commodity,  to-wit,  feed  grains, 
but  through  committee  action  it  was 
converted  to  a  bill  dealing  only  with 
specified  feed  grains  in  a  fashion  which 
was  self-defeating. 

I  was  particularly  concerned  with  the 
elimination  of  barley  as  a  crop  to  be 
included  in  the  program.  Amendments 
will  be  offered  to  correct  this  omission, 
and  I  urge  support  of  them  in  the  inter- 
est of  both  equity  and  a  desire  to  make 
the  surplus  reduction  program  workable. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
defendable  as  a  1-year  program  to  reduce 
the  Government  supplies  of  feed  grains 
presently  on  hand  and  to  reduce  the  in- 
flux of  added  supplies  which  would  be 
obtained  in  the  event  of  inaction.  In 
other  words  this  may  not  be  ideal  feed 
grain  legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  long-range  interests  of  the  growers 
and  users  of  feed  grains,  but  it  is  better 
than  the  present  statutory  alternative. 
It  will  reward  the  producer  for  reducing 
production  but  this  in  an  infinitely  better 
course  than  piling  up  surpluses  and 
thereby  rewarding  the  commercial  stor- 
ers  of  feed  grains  with  only  a  minor 
benefit  to  the  fanner. 
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Mr.  SCHADEBHKJ.  Ur.  Chairman. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  farm  sltua- 
Uon.  I  know  tbftt  fanners  are  going 
through  a  cost  price  aqiaeege  that  is  more 
severe  than  in  any  ottur  legment  of  our 
economy. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  some  of  the 
remedies  that  are  being  proposed.  I 
think  we  should  always  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  compoaitioo  of  the  formula 
that  remedies  this  net  farm  Income  In 
Wisconsin,  and  particularly  in  my  area, 
it  is  very  Important  that  the  farmers  be 
allowed  to  use  their  resources  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Volume  plus 
price  minus  cost  equal  net  farm  Income 
Some  of  the  proposals  that  are  now  be- 
fore Congress  would  reduce  volume  and 
stabilize  price  and  cost.  To  me.  this  Is 
the  way  to  plow  under  most  of  the  fam- 
ily-sized farmers. 

Many  of  those  who  have  indicated  a 
"bleeding  heart"  for  the  farmer  are  at 
the  same  time  advocating  pro-ams  that 
will  increase  farmers"  costs.  They  pro- 
pose to  Increase  the  minimum  wage, 
continue  to  spend  mcure  In  the  Federal 
budget  than  we  take  In.  and.  in  general. 
promote  those  programs  that  will  in- 
crease farm  costs. 

The  year  1947  was  the  best  as  far  as 
net  Income  was  concerned  that  farmers 
have  experienced.  In  that  year  the 
gross  income  to  farmers  was  about  $35 
billion.  The  net  was  $17  billion.  In-1960. 
the  plain  facts  Indicate  that  the  gross 
was  the  same  as  it  was  in  1947  but  the 
net  was  only  $11.8  billion.  Thus,  we  can 
plainly  see  that  cost  Is  the  main  feature 
in  decreasing  net  farm  income. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress a  so-called  emergency  feed  grain 
program  for  1961.  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed over  the  Implications  of  this 
proposal.  I  recognise  full  well  that  we 
have  more  wheat  and  feed  grain  in  stor- 
age than  we  should  have.  I  recognize 
that  these  tremendous  surpluses  are 
having  depressing  effects  on  net  farm 
income.  However,  as  I  see  it  we  will 
greatly  upeet  the  dairy,  livestock,  and 
poultry  industries  if  we  enact  the  111- 
conceived  proposal  for  1961. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  have  an 
extremely  adverse  effect  on  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  farmers  in  all  re- 
gions of  the  Nation.  Farmers  would 
face  the  prospect  of  uncertain  feed 
grain  supplies,  a  sizable  part  of  which 
would  be  composed  of  grain  released  on 
the  market  as  the  CCC  might  decide. 
Market  prices  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  a  release.  Livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  farmers  would  be 
unable  to  plan  their  operation  in  ad- 
vance because  of  the  uncertainties  of 
market  prices  and  supplies. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  wQl 
take  very  seriously  the  broad  implica- 
tions of  this  proposal  and  that  it  will 
see  fit  to  set  it  aside  and  bring  in  a 
realistic  measure  which  will  be  volun- 
tary and  effective  and  which  will  keep 
the  Interference  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  farmer's  affairs  to  a  bare 
minimum. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  B4r.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  [Mr.  BkieoingI. 


Mr.  BREEDINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  it  is  urgent  for  the  Congress  to 
pass  1-year  emergency  legislation  for 
feed  grains.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
surplus  of  feed  grains  has  reached  the 
point  where  Immediate  action  is  clearly 
indicated. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House.  H.R. 
4510.  represents  a  conscientious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  House  .Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  deal  with  a  difficult  problem.  No  one 
contends  the  bill  !-•;  perfect  and  no  doubt 
seme  Members  will  voice  objections  to 
particular  sectlon-s  £nd  rause  questions 
about  others.  But  I  would  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  that  we  must 
reach  a  decision  on  this  legislation  soon. 
Time  Is  running  out  Insofar  as  the  1961 
feed  grain  crop  Is  concerned. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  and  what  the 
various  sections  will  do  have  already 
been  explained  by  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  CooletI,  and  by  other 
committee  members.  I  will  not  try  to 
cover  the  same  ground  as  they  have 

The  principal  point  I  wish  to  make. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  bill  before  u.s 
offers  an  opportunity  to  take  pasitive 
action  to  help  meet  a  critical  problem. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  demon- 
strated in  every  way  possible  that  he 
wants  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In 
writing  new  farm  legislation  This  Is 
a  commendable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  and  one,  I  might  add. 
which  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  his 
predece.ssor. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  con- 
tains one  basic  principle  which  I  have 
insisted  must  guide  all  farm  legisla- 
tion and  that  is  income  protection  for 
farmers.  Secretary  Freeman  recognises 
that  in  writing  new  farm  legislation  we 
must  keep  thLs  in  mind — that  farmers 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  restrict  pro- 
duction further  unless  they  receive  com- 
pensation for  taking  more  land  out  of 
production. 

H.R.  4510  Implements  this  philosophy. 
The  legislation  will  increase  Income  of 
feed  grain  producers  by  about  10  per- 
cent. At  the  same  time  by  cutting  pro- 
duction by  about  1  million  bushels 
It  will  reduce  the  overall  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  feed  grain 
program  by  about  one-half  blUlon  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  approve  the  bill.  We  definitely  need 
new  feed  grain  legislation.  This  bill 
is  intended  to  reduce  production  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  income  of 
producers.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
only  approach  which  we  can  possibly 
follow. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  DcAED,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4510)  to  provide  a  special  program 
for  feed  grains  for  1961,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  VARIOUS  COM- 
MITTEES. BOARDS  AND  COMMIS- 
SIOl^ 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS.  OALLAU- 
DET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5.  Public  Law  420. 
83d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Gallaudet  College  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Thornberry,  Texas:  and  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
New  Jersey 


BOARD    OP    VISITORS   TO  THE    UJS. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  United  States  Code 
4355 'a ' ,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House;  Mr.  Tsague. 
Texas.  Mr.  Rabaut.  Michigan;  Mr. 
RitiiLMAN.  New  York;  and  Mr.  Jonas. 
North  Carolina. 


COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provLsions  of  section  601.  title  VI.  Public 
Law  250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Committee  To 
Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures Uie  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr. 
Mills.  Arkansas;  Mr.  Kimo.  California; 
and  Mr.  Mason,  Illinois. 

And  the  following  meml)ers  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr. 
Cannon.  Missouri;  Mr.  Mahon,  Texas; 
and  Mr  Taber.  New  York. 


US     CONSTITUTION    175TH 
ANNIVERSARY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-650, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
US.  Constitution  175th  Anniversary 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  serve  with  my- 
self; Mr  Bykne.  of  Pennsylvania:  Mr. 
Delaney,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Tabek, 
of  New  York 


NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  STADIUM 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  523,  78th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Memorial  Stadium 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House;  Mr.  Tkacux  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Lanktord.  of  Maryand;  and 
Mr.  KxARNS.  of  Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL     HISTORICAL    PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6.  Public  Law  754.  81st 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  George  P.  Bi4iLLia 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  16  United  States  Code  715a,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Conservation  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Karsten,  of  Missouri; 
and  Mr    Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania. 


FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372.  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Franklin  Etelano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
McCoRMACK.  of  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Keoch.  of  New  York:  Mrs.  St.  George, 
of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio. 


US    MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  United  States  Code  1126c. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Holtzman, 
of  New  York:  and  Mr.  MclNTniE,  of 
Maine. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  United  States  Code  42,  43, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Boaid  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Cannow, 
Missouri;  Mr.  Brooks,  Louisiana;  and 
Mr.  Bow.  Ohio. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visisons  of  10  United  States  Code 
9355(a),  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJS.  Air 
Force  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rooxas. 
Colorado;  Mr.  Magnuson,  Washington; 
Mr.  Chxnowith,  Colorado;  and  Mr. 
Ostertag,  New  York. 


U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Mr.  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  United  States  Code 
6968(a) ,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Bailts-, 
West  Virginia;  Mr.  Flood,  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Brrrs,  Ohio;  and  Mr.  LAnto.  Wis- 
consin. 


ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Trxistees  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
WaiOHT,  Texas;  Mr.  Thompson,  New 
Jersey;  and  Mr.  Kearns,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  85- 
874.    the   Chair    appoints    as    members 


NAVAJO-HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(a) .  Public  Law  474, 
81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Haley,  Florida;  Mr.  Morris, 
New  Mexico;  and  Mr.  Berry,  South 
Dakota. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  United  States  Code  194(a), 
the  Chair  appoints  as  memt>ers  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Daddario,  Con- 
necticut; and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mich- 
igan. 

JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CONSTRUCTION  OF  HIS- 
TORY AND  TECHNOLOGY  BUILD- 
ING FOR  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4,  Public  Law  106,  84th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Construction  of  a  Building  for  a  Museum 
of  History  and  Technology  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Cankok,  Missouri;  Mr.  Brooks,  Louisi- 
ana; Mr.  Jones,  Alabama;  Mr.  Curtis, 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Bow,  Ohio. 


AMENDING    THE    TARIFF    ACT    OF 
1930 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoBD  and  may  include  extraneousi 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  to  amend  section 
304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require 
that  all  textiles  imported  into  the  United 
States  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
country  of  its  origin. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  will  solve 
the  problems  of  the  textile  industry,  but, 
In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  of  material 
assistance  in  that  respect. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  lit- 
erally hanging  on  the  ropes.  Unless 
immediate  relief  is  provided,  the  domes- 
tic industry  will  be  destroyed  by  foreign 
textile  imports. 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  the 
establishment  of  import  quotas  by  coun- 
try and  by  category;  and  that  must  be 
done  in  1961. 


The  dMnestic  textile  industry  is  one  of 
the  three  most  important  industries  in 
our  American  economy.  Manufacturing 
units  are  located  In  43  States,  and  em- 
ploy in  excess  of  900.000  people.  The 
closely  related  apparel  manufacturing 
industry  employs  an  additional  1.2  mil- 
lion workers.  The  industry  consumes 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
U.S.  cotton  crop  and  practically  all  of 
the  wool  produced. 

A  sound,  healthy  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry is  of  vital  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  to  its  economic 
well-being.  It  is  now  operating  at  71.5 
percent  of  capacity. 

In  1958  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth 
were  approximately  142  million  square 
yards.  These  imports  increased  to  242 
million  square  yards  in  1959,  and  jumped 
to  a  new  record  high  of  455  million 
square  yards  in  1960.  If  this  trend  is 
not  checked,  the  entire  market  for  do- 
mestic cloth  will  be  supplied  by  foreign 
production. 

An  even  sharper  rate  of  increase  is 
seen  in  cotton  yarn  imports,  which  shot 
up  from  1.4  million  jxiunds  in  1959  to 
15.1  million  rounds  in  1960. 

Woven  wool  cloth  imports  moved  up 
from  about  34  million  square  yards  in 
1958  to  47  million  yards  in  1959,  and  to 
62  million  square  yards  in  1960. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  the  change 
in  the  balance  of  trade  in  recent  years. 
In  1947  the  United  States  moved  $1.4 
billion  worth  of  textile  manufactures 
into  world  markets  and  absorbed  $366 
million  worth  of  foreign-made  textile 
manufactures.  Ten  years  later — 1957 — 
these  textile  exports  had  dropiied  to 
$667  million,  but  imports  had  increased 
to  $635  million.  Last  year— 1960— im- 
ports had  risen  to  $932  million,  while 
textile  exports  were  $694  million — a  net 
import  balance  of  $138  million  worth  of 
textile  products. 

The  impact  of  these  trends  on  the 
U.S.  textile  industry  with  its  billions 
of  dollars  invested  in  machinery  and 
equipment  is  clear  to  see.  Uncertainty 
about  spending  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  the  United  States  and  in- 
creased search  overseas  for  possible  in- 
vestment in  textile  plants  in  countries 
where  foreign  government  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  is  the  logical  out- 
come. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U5.  Govern- 
ment continues  to  pursue  a  two-price 
cotton  program  under  which  domestic 
mills  must  buy  U.S.  raw  cotton 
and  pay  25  percent  more  than  the  spe- 
cial export  prices  provided  to  foreign 
mills.  And  the  wage  rates  paid  by  these 
same  foreign  manufacturers  range  from 
one-half  to  as  low  as  one-tenth  the 
average  wages  paid  by  U.S.  industry. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts,  the 
American  industry  will  either  have  to 
go  out  of  business  or  move  their  manu- 
facturing facilities  out  of  the  United 
States. 

My  bill  would  simply  permit  the 
American  public  to  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  to  decide  for 
itself,  at  least  to  some  extent,  whether 
this  condition  shall  continue  to  exist. 
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PORTION  OF  TgLEPHONE  TAX  COL- 
LECTED  IN   STATTB   TO   REMAIN 
IN     THAT     STATK     POR     EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOeBB 
Mr.    DBVINE.     Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 
unanimous  content  ttiat  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  lllr.  Ooodeu.]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKo    and    may    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tbere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  In  this  Chamber  I  Introduced  a 
measure  which  would.  If  enacted,  leave 
in  the  SUtes  a  portion  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax  collected  within  that  State 
to  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

At  that  time  I  stated  that  it  was  the 
nrst  in  a  series  of  such  measures  that 
I  intended  to  propose,  with  the  purpose 
of  beginning  to  allow  the  States  to 
broaden  their  revenue  sources  so  that 
they  might  more  effectively  handle  the 
affairs  which  traditionally  and  properly 
belong  to  the  States. 

I  am  therefore  today  submitting  an- 
other such  measure.  The  bill  would  give 
the  10  percent  Federal  telephone  tax  to 
any  States  that  are  willing  to  pick  It  up 
and  use  the  funds  for  education.  Each 
State  would  receive  the  tax  collected 
within  its  own  borders. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
States  to  step  In  and  handle  their  own 
problems  In  financing  education  with- 
out any  net  increase  In  taxes.  Increase 
in  the  State  telephone  tax  would  be 
credited  against  the  Federal  tax.  The 
credit  method  Lb  proposed  In  order  to 
preserve  the  uniformity  of  the  Federal 
excise  tax  to  meet  constitutional  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  last  week,  the 
handling  of  basic  education  belongs  by 
tradition  and  by  common  sense  in  the 
hftnAt  of  those  nearest  the  scene.  The 
States  and  local  school  boards  have  done 
an  effective  Job  in  educating  our  youth. 
This  measure,  and  others  I  intend  to 
bring  to  the  House,  would  promote  edu- 
cation without  placing  increased  bur- 
dens on  the  already  overburdened  local 
property  owner. 

I  commit  this  principle  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  and  earn- 
estly urge  its  adoption. 


TRAINING    OP    SPEECH    PATHOLO- 
GISTS AND  AUDIOLOGISTS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LtwdsatI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKD  and  may  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genttonan  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reintroduced  In  this  Congress  a  bill 
which,  in  effect,  will  provide  for  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  for  those  handi- 
capped by  deafness,  as  well  as  specially 
trained  speech  pathologists  and  audi- 
ologists  for  Individuals  suffering  from 
speech  and  hearing  impairments.  Oth- 
ers have  also  supported  such  a  bill,  and 


I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  similar  meas- 
ure has  been  reported  favorably  in  the 
other  body. 

Needless  to  say.  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  this  country's  resources 
is  manpower.  It  is  the  greatest  en- 
dowment of  our  democracy,  the  foun- 
dation of  our  enduring  society.  This 
Government  Is  predicated  on  the  belief 
that  every  individual  is  important  and 
worthy  of  our  attention.  As  such,  we 
must  channel  our  talents  and  efforts  to 
the  conservation  and  development  of  our 
hiiman  resources  and  capacity. 

There  are  in  our  midst  today  some 
28.000  deaf  children  of  school  age  with 
an  expected  Increase  of  400  every  year, 
and  9  million  Americans  of  all  ages  suf- 
fering from  speech  or  hearing  impair- 
ment. The  number  continues  to  rise 
while  the  number  of  specialists  dedi- 
cated to  train  these  people  to  take  their 
rightful  place  in  our  society,  with  full 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  way.  is 
extremely  low  and  constantly  diminish- 
ing. 

To  train  these  schoolchildren  we  need 
some  500  specialists  annually.  At  the 
moment,  there  are  only  177  such  teachers 
in  training  in  the  special  training  cen- 
ters. In  June  1959  only  127  such  teach- 
ers were  graduated.  Out  of  some  20.000 
pathologists  and  audiologists  needed  to 
diagnose,  train,  and  rehabilitate  our 
9  million  handicapped,  there  are  only 
7.000  available.  At  present,  less  than 
400  are  being  trained  each  year.  There 
is.  Indeed,  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  in  this  field. 

If  not  rehabilitated,  this  bulk  of  our 
population  presents  and  will  continue  to 
pose  medical,  social,  emotional,  educa- 
tional, economic,  and  pohtical  problems 
from  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  hard  to  extricate. 
The  problem  is  serious,  real,  and  imme- 
diate.   We  have  to  act  now. 

From  a  careful  scrutiny  of  reports  sup- 
plied me  and  conversations  with  in- 
formed sources,  I  am  convinced  that  80 
percent  of  these  cases  are  remediable.  I 
have  seen  what  can  be  done  for  these 
children  if  proper  training  is  afforded 
them.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
this  field.  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict in  Manhattan,  the  Lexington  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  doing  the  most  remark- 
able job  in  training  the  stone  deaf  to  be- 
come useful  members  of  the  community. 
I  have  witnessed  the  deaf  child's  transi- 
tion from  the  world  of  mute  silence  to 
that  of  language  and  speech. 

The  Lexington  School  happens  to  be  a 
private  school,  but  It  charges  no  tuition, 
and  it  receives  most  of  its  support  from 
the  State.  It  takes  children  beginning 
from  age  3  or  4  up  and  gives  them  a 
high  school  education.  Many  go  on  to 
college.  By  the  time  they  are  finished 
they  are  equipped  to  lead  normal  lives 
In  the  adult  world  and  to  communicate 
with  others. 

The  teachers  In  this  school,  as  in  other 
schools  for  the  deaf,  must  have  very  spe- 
cial qualifications.  Not  only  must  they 
have  all  of  the  qxialifi cations  and  attri- 
butes of  high  school  teachers  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  but  they  must  be  specially 
trained  to  communicate  with  the  stone 


deaf.  Do  you  realize  that  the  young 
ladles  who  make  this  their  Ufe  work 
must,  after  having  met  all  the  other 
standards  for  high  school  teaching,  take 
specialized  postgraduate  courses  and  pay 
tuition  for  this  purpose?  In  the  Lexing- 
ton School  there  are  a  number  of  young 
ladies  who  have  elected  to  go  on  into 
this  postgraduate  type  of  educational 
training.  Most  of  them  have  to  borrow 
the  funds  in  order  to  pay  the  tuition. 
On  top  of  this,  they  have  to  live,  and  in 
cities  the  size  of  New  York  this  Is  not 
cheap.  Fortunately,  the  Lexington 
School  for  the  Deaf  can  provide  living 
accommodations  for  most  of  these  dedi- 
cated persorw.  But  food,  clothes,  and 
other  costs  of  living  must  be  borne  by 
them.  When  they  are  finished  and  are 
qualified  to  take  on  the  task  of  teaching 
the  deaf,  they  are  paid  less  than  the 
high  school  teachers  In  the  regular 
school  system.  Can  this  be  right?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  86th  Congress  the 
Subcommittee  on   the  Handicapped   of 
the  Committee  on  Education  atnd  Labor 
saw  fit  during  the  recess  period  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  throughout  the 
Nation.    The   subcommittee  came   into 
my  district  and  did  a  splendid  job  of 
accumulating  the  evidence.    The  chair- 
man of  the   subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
ElliottI  did  a  superb  job  of  conducting 
the  hearings,   and   the   then   chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  Mr.  Barden.  him- 
self was  present  for  most  of  them.     At 
the    invitation   of    Mr.    Elliott,    I   was 
pleased  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee.   There   were   many    groups 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped  that  were  represented 
at  the  hearing.    Many  of  these  groups 
are  from  my  district,  and  I  believe,  as  I 
am  sure  the  subcommittee  believed,  that 
they  made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  subcommittee's  Information  on  this 
whole  subject. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgency 
of  coping  with  the  teacher  training 
shortage  In  the  area  of  the  deaf.  It  is 
apparent  that  individual  communities 
cannot  and  have  not  adequately  coped 
with  this  task. 

This  bin  and  similar  proposals  before 
the  Congress  are  not  a  guarantee  to  cure 
all  these  Ills,  but  certainly  It  is  a  forward 
step  toward  alleviating  the  plight  of  a 
large  segment  of  our  less  fortunate 
countrymen  who  have  been  disabled  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  or  otherwise. 

This  bill  merits  consideration  if  we 
are  to  put  a  stop  to  a  continuous  drain- 
ing of  our  valuable  reservoir  of  man- 
power 


US     NAVAL   SUPPLY   CENTER. 
BAYONNE.  N.J. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
US.  Naval  Supply  Cunter  at  Basronne, 
N  J  .  completes  its  18th  year  of  serrice 
next  June.  Construction  on  it  was 
started  just  prior  to  our  entry  into 
World  War  H,  and  it  was  commissioned 
while  supplies  for  the  Invasion  of  north 
Africa  were  being  sent  from  its  piers. 

The  supply  center  and  its  personnel 
did  a  great  service  for  the  United  States 
durinR  the  war  but  according  to  the 
marnificent  record  made  there  in  1960. 
the  people  at  the  center  must  still  be 
Koint;  along  at  a  wartime  pace. 

Although  the  workload  has  inovased 
and  a  new  way  of  doing  things  has  been 
introduced,  the  center  was  able  to  attain 
a  mark  of  96  9  percent  in  supply  support 
effectiveness.  This  is  a  statistic  which 
tells  just  how  well  the  center  Is  doing 
its  job.  Ninety-six  point  nine  Is  prob- 
ably the  best  record  of  any  organization 
in  the  Navy. 

But  this  is  not  a  1-year  spurt.  During 
1958  supply  support  effectiveness  was 
93  1  and  la.st  year  it  rose  to  95.2.  After 
1960  there  is  not  much  room  for  It  to  get 
any  higher. 

The  excellent  job  done  at  the  Bayonne 
Naval  Supply  Center  was  accomplished 
while  that  installation  led  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  a  new  concept  In  ware- 
housing. A  system  to  automate  the 
movement  of  245,000  different  Items  of 
supply  from  storage  .shelves  to  packers 
was  put  into  operation  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  severe  snowstorm  that 
gripped  a  good  part  of  the  country  dur- 
ing December. 

As  designed  and  installed,  the  auto- 
mated warehousing  of  the  center  has 
the  capacity  to  Increase  the  output  of 
supplies  in  the  area  of  its  use  by  60 
percent. 

The  introduction  of  automation  at  the 
Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center  was  ac- 
complished in  a  different  atmosphere 
than  is  usual.  Employees  were  given  the 
facts  about  it  several  months  in  advance 
by  the  commanding  oCQcer,  Rear  Adm. 
Frederick  L.  Hetter,  SC.  U.S.  Navy.  He 
Issued  a  statement  which  was  distributed 
to  every  employee.  It  went  into  detail 
and  told  the  employees  exactly  what  to 
expect. 

As  a  result,  there  was  little  fear  about 
Job  security. 

Another  important  departure  from  the 
usual  birth  pains  of  automation  In  any 
organization,  is  that  the  employees  of  the 
center  designed  it  4  years  ago,  when  Ad- 
miral Hetter  apr>olnted  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  possibility  of  increasing 
the  speed  of  issuing  supplies.  The  com- 
mittee, made  up  of  supervisors  who  were 
helped  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Supply  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Facility,  also  at  the  Bayonne  Cen- 
ter, toured  the  country  inspecting  exist- 
in?  methods  of  automation. 

This  committee  did  not  see  any  sys- 
tem suitable  for  the  center  and  returned 
to  design  one  that  would  be  tailormade. 
founds  to  install  it  were  not  available 
until  1960  came  around.  Then  a  con- 
tract for  $349,000  wEis  let  to  fabricate 
and  install  the  6,000  feet  of  conveyors. 
diverters,  and  other  devices  Incorporated 
in  the  system. 


The  ofiBcial  ribbon  cutting  took  place 
on  December  16  and  today  the  system 
ts  in  operation.  Similar  Installations  are 
due  at  the  supply  centers  at  Norfolk. 
Va..  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

While  the  hardware  for  automation 
was  being  installed,  the  center  took  on 
extra  work  and  will  have  even  more  tasks 
to  perform  in  1961.  Normally,  the  num- 
ber of  supply  items  stocked  at  the  center 
nms  somewhere  around  300,000.  These 
are  in  the  classifications  of  electronics, 
ordnance,  general  stores,  fresh  and  dry 
provisions,  clothing,  special  clothing, 
forms  and  publications,  and  medical  and 
dental  supplies  for  all  the  armed  services. 

Many  of  these  things  are  sent  not  only 
to  our  own  forces  but  to  foreign  navies 
because  the  center  is  the  main  east  coast 
point  for  the  Navy's  portion  of  the 
mutual  security  program. 

Yet,  during  1960,  the  center  took  on 
the  task  of  handling  ship  repair  parts, 
and  also  started  to  stock  the  first  seg- 
ment of  military  industrial  supplies  for 
all  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Having  assumed  these  2  jobs,  the 
number  of  Items  carried  by  the  center 
has  gone  up  to  about  310,000  with  the 
prospect  for  1961  of  reaching  350,000  to 
400.000. 

One  of  the  important  features  in  the 
automation  at  Bayorme  is  a  system  that 
separates  supplies  according  to  the 
freight  rates  charged  for  various  types 
of  material.  This  saves  the  Navy  and 
the  Government  from  paying  excess  cost.s 
in  shipping. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  way  that 
the  center  is  effecting  savings.  During 
1960  It  conducted  a  drive  to  cut  down  on 
the  weight  of  packages.  This  was  ac- 
complished by  fitting  the  packages  to 
the  weight  and  shape  of  the  item  being 
shipped.  Lightweight  cardboard  con- 
tainers are  used  whenever  possible. 

Partially  because  of  this  the  volume 
of  items  being  sent  by  the  center  has 
almost  doubled  over  what  it  was  2  years 
ago,  while  the  weight  has  decreased. 

Although  figures  for  1960  are  not  yet 
available,  those  of  1959  are  very  reveal- 
ing. A  total  of  $12,393,229  was  paid  out 
in  salaries  for  employees.  These  em- 
ployees, not  counting  the  task  of  main- 
tenance and  a  few  other  avenues  of  ex- 
penditure, received,  stocked,  and  Issued 
supplies  valued  at  $463,255,521. 

The  number  of  items  received  and  is- 
sued comes  to  1,766,775. 

I  think  that  the  record  made  at  the 
Bayonne  Naval  Supply  Center  during 
1960  Is  one  of  which  the  Navy  can  be 
proud  and  one  for  which  the  United 
States  should  be  grateful. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Bayonne  Na- 
val Supply  Center,  Rear  Adm.  Frederick 
L.  Hetter  and  through  him  the  naval  and 
civilian  personnel  of  this  outstanding 
base. 


REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT    ON 
THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Retjss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  may  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  recently  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  in  which  he  announced 
the  formation  of  a  pilot  Peace  Corps  and 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  one.  He  has  appointed  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver  to  serve  without  pay  as 
the  head  of  that  Corps.  Mr.  Shriver, 
former  president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education,  has,  for  some  weeks,  head- 
ed a  task  force  to  prepare  the  President's 
program  for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  has 
formulated  a  report  which  he  sent  to 
the  President  over  the  weekend.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  report  to  the  President 
follows : 

Having  studied  at  your  request  the  prob- 
lems of  establishing  a  Peace  Corps,  I  recom- 
mend Its  immediate  establishment. 

To  find  answers  to  the  main  questions 
about  the  Peace  Corps  I  have  considered 
the  report  to  you  on  this  subject  by  Dr. 
Max  Millikan  of  MIT.  a  report  by  Prof. 
Sam  Hayes  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  reports  by  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education,  the  National  Student 
Association,  and  others.  I  have  consulted 
with  Representative  Reuss  and  Senator 
Humphrey  who,  with  the  late  Senator  Neu- 
berger,  were  the  first  champions  of  con- 
gressional action  for  a  Peace  Corps  or  in- 
ternational youth  service.  I  have  studied 
the  report  of  Dr.  Maurice  Albertson  and  his 
colleagues  of  Colorado  State  University  who, 
at  the  direction  of  Congress,  have  traveled 
to  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  surveying 
specific  needs  for  Peace  Corps  volxinteers 
and  responses  to  this  idea.  For  several  weeks 
I  have  worked  on  this  with  a  task  force 
drawn  from  private  organizations,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  and 
the  White  House. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  suflBclent  an- 
swers to  Justify  your  going  ahead.  But  since 
the  Peace  Corps  is  a  new  experiment  In  in- 
ternational cooperation  many  of  the  ques- 
tions considered  below  will  only  be  finally 
answered  In  action,  by  trial  and  error.  Our 
tentative  conclusions  are  therefore  sub- 
mitted as  working  hypotheses. 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  Peace  Corps? 
The  essential  idea  is  the  placement  of  Ameri- 
cans in  actual  operational  work  In  newly 
developing  areas  of  the  world.  Unlike  most 
ICA  technical  assistance  advisers,  who  go  as 
members  of  an  official  U.S.  mission  to  dem- 
onstrate or  advise.  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  go  to  teach,  or  to  build,  or  to  work  In 
the  communities  to  which  they  are  sent. 
They  will  serve  local  institutions,  living  with 
the  people  they  are  helping.  Most  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  will  probably  be  young 
college  graduates,  but  there  should  be  no 
rigid  age  limit.  Younger  or  older  workers 
with  skills  needed  abroad  but  without  col- 
lege degrees  will  carry  out  some  Important 
projects.  The  length  of  service  should 
normally  be  from  2  to  3  years. 

2.  Is  there  a  need  for  it?  The  need  of 
most  newly  developing  nations  for  skilled 
manpower  in  many  critical  positions  is  man- 
ifest. Ihe  Colorado  State  University  team 
reports  that  the  need  for  trained  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  is  felt  In  every  country  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  It  visited.  If 
the  shortages  of  able  personnel  are  not  made 
up  from  outside,  some  development  pro- 
grams will  grind  to  a  halt,  or  fail  to  progress 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  newly  aroused 
and  volatile  expectations  of  the  people  of 
these  lands.  The  Peace  Corps  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  problem. 

While  Dr.  Albertson  and  his  colleagues  re- 
port a  great  variety  of  needs  in  the  countries 
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vlsU«d.  the  major  prognuna  In  which  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  wanted  are  these: 

(ai  Teaching.  Uteracy  and  higher  leveU 
<.r  knowledge  and  sklUa  ar«  a  prerequisite  to 
successful  national  development.  The  U  S. 
concentrs  tlon  on  public  education  In  the 
I9th  century  was  a  major  factor  in  our  In- 
dustrial revolution.  In  moet  newly  develop- 
ing nations  the  shortace  o*  teachers  la  a 
major  bottleneck.  In  Nlferta  an  official  com- 
mission has  Just  documented  how  dangerous 
this  bottleneck  Is — and  how  badly  outside 
teachers  are  needed.  Since  In  many  African 
and  some  Asian  countrlea  teaching  Is  con- 
ducted In  English,  U.S.  college  graduates 
could  play  a  vital  role  teaching  In  primary 
or  secondary  schools  and  In  trade  schools 
In  many  other  developing  nations  the  teach- 
ing of  English  Is  wanted.  And  In  Latin 
America  the  teaching  of  Uteracy  In  Spanish 
Is  required — a  useful  field  for  Spanlsh-speaR- 
Ing  US.  graduates. 

(bi  Fighting  malaria  and  working  in  other 
health  projects  The  worldwide  malaria 
eradication  program  la  another  Important 
contribution  to  economic  development  The 
loss  of  productivity  and  social  energy  m 
malaria- infected  areas  causes  a  serious 
slowdown  In  progress.  The  U  N -sponsored 
campaign  to  eradicate  malaria  needs  a  hirge 
number  of  workers,  many  of  whom  would  not 
need  to  be  college  graduates.  Similarly  along 
with  doctor?  and  nurses,  personnel  are  need- 
ed for  work  in  inoculation.  campaUns 
against  typhoid  .smallpox,  and  'etanris  and 
In  water  sanitation  programs. 

(CI  Working  In  agricultural  project*  and 
rural  development  programs.  In  addition  to 
top-level  technical  advlaors  already  being 
provided  by  ICA  and  other  agencies  .slcillPd 
agricultural  workers  are  needed  to  assure  the 
elTectUeness  of  demonstration  program.s  for 
animal  husbandry,  new  farm  techniques,  im- 
provement of  seed,  and  Irrigation  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  are  needed  to  work  aloni?- 
s.de  host  country  citizens  in  community  de- 
velopment programs.  In  many  countries  the 
educated  young  people  cannot  be  per.suaUtd 
to  return  to  the  villages  or  to  ii^i  mauuii; 
labor  The  presence  of  US  Peace  Ci-rps 
volunteers  can  challenge  them  U)  under'.ike 
this  essential  work  and  contribute  t.:>  the 
spirit  of  national  service  needed  for  the 
mobilization  of  the  host  country's  lull 
human  resources.  While  It  would  not  be 
generally  practical  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
supply  unskilled  manual  labor.  In  many 
places  the  shortage  of  any  skills  is  so  great 
that  there  Is  a  real  need  for  semiskilled  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  who  can  assist  with  the 
construction  of  schools,  self-help  housing. 
feeder  roads,  and  other  small-scale  public 
pr  >jects 

(d)  Working  on  large-scale  construction 
and  Indxistrial  projects.  Here  the  need  for 
generally  skilled  workers  Is  obvious  On 
most  of  the  large  dams,  valley  developments, 
construction  of  new  cities,  or  establishment 
of  meKlern  factories,  the  employment  ■! 
.skilled  operating  personnel  from  ouuside  has 
been  neces-siiry  U)  do  a  great  ran>;e  if  .<k.lled 
and  semi.sklUed  Jobs.  If  proper  terms  of 
service  can  be  iirranged.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers from  trade  unions  or  US.  businesses  can 
provide  Slime  of  the  needed  help,  including 
on-the-job  training  to  local  personnel 

\t)  Working  in  government  administra- 
tion Many  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  will  be 
needed  in  public  administration  on  all  te\els, 
lni-:uding  urban  development. 

These  are  some  of  the  clear  and  present 
needs  It  will  be  Important  for  the  Pe.ice 
Corps  to  establish  procedures  with  the  host 
c  atntrles  for  the  appraisal  of  each  proje.n 
in  terms  of  the  particular  country's  prlor- 
i.ies  of  development  needs.  When  there  is 
r.o  pressing  need  or  desire — where  local  per- 
sons are  trained  and  ready— no  Peace  Corps 
\olunteers  should  be  sent. 

3  How  would  It  operate'  The  Peace 
Corps    staff    must   have    great    flexibility    to 


experiment  wltti  different  methods  of  opera- 
tion. Its  role,  as  we  see  It.  will  be  to  rein- 
force existing  private  and  public  programs 
of  assistance  and  development  by  fllUnt; 
some  of  the  manpower  gaps  which  obstruct 
these  prograria.  and  to  Initiate  new  pro- 
grams requiring  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
The  Peace  Corps  will  be  closely  related  to 
other  programs  of  assistance,  and  Its  poten- 
tialities will  of  course  depend  In  part  uptjn 
what  Is  done  throvigh  other  parts  of  our  for- 
eign aid  effort  The  Peace  Corps  should 
Uike  Its  place  as  a  b.islc  component  of  our 
whole  overse.i  program 

The  resources  energy  and  experience  of  our 
nongovernmental  institutions,  including 
colleges  and  universities  foundations,  trade 
unions,  buslne.sses,  culc  groups  and  religious 
bodies  must  be  tap()ed  This  mu.-^t  be  a  co- 
operative venture  of  the  whole  American 
people. 

To  accompll.sh  this,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  seek  U-<  provide  skilled  manix'wer  to 
developing  nations  through  at  least  five  dif- 
ferent channels 

(ai  Through  grants  to  Peace  Corps-type 
programs  carried  init  by  private  agencies 
rhis  would  result  In  the  expansion  of  the 
existing  vol'iiit.^ry  agency  activities  using 
dedicated  Americans  overseas,  and  in  the 
encouragement  of  other  private  organi/.i- 
tlons  to  undertake  such  projects  Trade 
unions  would  be  urged  to  p.irMciparc  in  'his 
program  It  is  important  that  the  Peace 
Corps  supplement  and  extend  the  early 
pioneering  efforts  of  the  private  agencies 
rather  than  bypa.ss  them  or  swallow  them 
up  m  a  Federal  pr(^t<ram  It  wiis  the  suc- 
cess of  these  private  efforts  which  led  to  the 
development  of  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  Fhe 
variety  .ind  experimei.ta;  quality  'f  these 
projects  must  not  be  lost 

Under  this  program  private  agencies  would 
submit  proposed  Peace  Corps-tyi>e  proje<  Ui 
to  the  Peace  Corps  staff  These  projects 
would  be  reviewed  In  the  light  of  Peace 
Corps  standards  and  funds  would  be  allo- 
cated according  to  the  priorities  determined 
and  the  total  budi<pt  available  The  Peace 
Corps  mUht  .supptirt  such  projects  in  whole 
or  in  part.  f)erhaps  m  the  form  of  financing 
the  round-trtp  sea  tran.sportati.-n  of  the  per- 
sons sei'.t  abroad 

There  would  he  \  minimum  of  red  tape 
Involved  The  Peace  Corps  sUiff  woiild  fol- 
low the  project  to  see  that  It  waa  m  fact 
worthwhile  and  s<.)utuliy  administered,  that 
the  selection,  training,  and  compensation  of 
the  volunteers  met  certain  standards,  and 
that  no  activities  Inconsistent  with  the 
Peace  Corps  were  carried  on,  such  as  re- 
ligious  pruselytizint;   or   propaijandizine 

lb)  Through  arrangf-nien's  with  colleges 
vmiversitles.  <jr  other  edui'ational  instliu- 
tions  Alre.uly  s<.>me  57  uriiversilles  are 
working  under  contract  with  ICA  In  37 
countries  on  development  or  educational 
projects  While  few.  if  any.  of  these  con- 
tracts present Iv  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
Peace  Corps  they  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bilities Universities  are  cap  iMe  of  carry- 
lr\g  the  responsibility  (jf  m.iny  Peace  Corps 
projects,  particularly  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Teaihers  College  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  just  reren'ly  atrreed  to  re' ruit 
and  administer  a  program  of  supplying 
some  150  English  teiuhers  for  E.usi  Africa 
Larger  te.ichlng  projects  muht  be  carried 
out  by  a  group  of  colleges  and  universities 
m  a  state  or  are.n.  or  by  a  L-ro'ip  of  schools 
emphasizing  the  same  i  ini;'.i,i;  c  or  area 
study 

Universities  offer  sever  il  .idvantages  They 
are  able  to  recruit  on  the  spot  from  among 
their  own  students,  using  their  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  a.s  \  ba.sls  for  selection 
They  are  able  to  provide  the  training  either 
over  a  4-year  j>erl<xl  or  m  special  sessions 
after  graduation  They  can  provide  faculty 
as  supcrvlsi^rs  overseas  They  can  develop 
area    studies    and    research    pr  igrams    wlilch 


assUt  their  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  and 
which  also  benefit  from  what  the  returning 
volunteers   have   learned. 

And  the  Peace  Corpe  can  help  the  univer- 
sities by  giving  new  purpose  to  the  student 
during  hlH  years  of  study  One  university 
omclal  already  reports  that  students  are 
studying  their  Spanish  more  seriously  In 
view  of  the  proepect  of  a  university  Peace 
Corps  project  in  lAtln  America.  In  a  larger 
sen.se.  university  Involvement  In  the  right 
project-s  can  help  American  education  expand 
its  horl/on  its  research  and  Its  curricu- 
lum- to  the  whole  world  It  Is  time  tor 
.\merlcan  universities  to  become  truly  world 
universities  The  Peace  Corf)s  will  help  them 
with  this  transformation 

But  unlike  the  voluntary  agencies  whose 
business  is  oversea  work,  this  U  a  new  and 
}>erlpher,il  held  for  universities  The  Peace 
C.>rps  sutf  will  !,eed  m  many  cases  to  seek 
out  a  uiii\ersUy  or  group  of  universities  to 
undertake  particular  projects  suggested  by 
the  particular  developing  nation  or  nations 
In  most  ca«cs  the  Peace  Corps  staff  will  be 
needed  in  the  Initial  negotiations  with  for- 
\iv2,\\  go\ernmentfi. 

Although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  c.«ts  of  carrying  out  Peace  Corps  proj- 
ects through  university  contracts  will  be  low. 
the  advantages  of  this  approach  should 
weigh  hen',  ily  again.st  any  Inefficiency  In 
such  decentr.tli/.ation  Wherever  feasible  it 
Is  recommended  that  Peace  Corps  projects  be 
conducted  In  this  way  The  Peace  Corps 
Is  in  fact  a  great  venture  In  the  education 
of  .Americans  and  of  people  In  the  newly 
de\eloping  n.itli>ns  As  a  high  educational 
venture  it.s  pri>per  c.vrriers  are  our  traditional 
Instituti'ins  of  higher  education 

ic)  Through  jirofframs  r)f  other  US  Gov- 
ernment agencies  There  is  a  need  for 
technician  helpers'  to  supplement  many 
existing  technical  and  economic  assistance 
projects  being  carried  out  by  existing  U  S 
liovernment  agencies.  Top-level  advisers 
working  f<ir  ICA.  or  for  the  US  Information 
Service,  or  for  other  Government  agencle.s 
all  generr^Ily  rei'ort  the  need  for  operational 
avilRtanre  for  personnel  at  the  working 
level  who  can  help  translate  high-level  ad- 
vice Into  action  on  the  line.  Through  a 
national  recruitment,  training  and  place- 
ment service  the  Peace  Corps  can  supply 
such  technician  heljiers  This  will  broaden 
uiid  deej->en  the  impact  of  our  present  aid 
progranis 

(di  Through  programs  of  the  UN  and 
other  International  agencies  UN  and  other 
international  technical  assistance  and  de- 
velopment programs  also  suffer  the  same 
g.ip  between  the  advice  .md  lUs  implementa- 
tion rechnician  helpers  for  thei>c  programs, 
recruited  by  the  Peace  Corpe.  could  help 
translate  the  ex[»«>rtlse  of  these  UN  mis- 
sions into  action   and  achievement 

le)  Through  directly  administered  Pea'-e 
Corps  progr.ims  with  h<jst  countries  There 
will  be  .some  projects  of  a  size  or  complex- 
ity. <jr  novelty  or  urgency,  which  cannot  be 
carried  out.  or  c.irrled  out  well,  through  any 
fif  the  iiljove  channels  If  such  projects 
are  prof)o.sed  by  I'.ost  countries,  and  fit  the 
developmental  needs  of  th<->8e  countries  and 
the  overall  foreign  aid  purjxises  of  the 
United  Stales,  they  can  be  undertaken 
through  Peace  Corps  recruitment,  training, 
.md  direct  administration.  For  example. 
s<'me  larger  scale  teaching  programs  may 
best  be  administered  directly,  perhaps  using 
university  campuses  and  facilities  on  c<jn- 
tract  for  training  piirposes  Construction 
projects  n.'iiig  skilled  workers  who  are 
not  collet'e  graduates  may  almj  call  for  direct 
Peace  O-rps  administration 

4  How  would  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
be  selcctetl  ' 

For  projects  administered  directly  by  the 
Peiwe  Corps  there  will  have  to  be  a  general 
n.itionwide  recruitment  program      Although 
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private  agencies  and  unlversltlae  win  be  able 
to  recrui;,  directly  and  separately  for  tbelr 
respective  projecte,  they  too,  may  often  wish 
to  utilize  the  central  recruitment  aervlce. 
And  the  central  service,  in  turn  will  prob- 
ably want  to  have  In  Ite  lUee  the  reeulti  of 
the  separatt-  recruitment  by  private  agencies 
and  universities. 

Therefore,  one  Important  function  of  the 
Peace  Corps  staff  will  be  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain a  general  recruitment  and  selection 
process,  which  can  build  up  a  pool  of  ap- 
plicants and  serve  as  a  central  placement 
center  for  volunteers  for  world  development. 

The  central  service  will  also  help  autire 
that  the  Peace  Corps  will  have  the  broadest 
possible  national  base.  As  a  practical  matter 
the  Peace  Corps  will  need  a  large  pool  of 
applicants.  If  the  beet  available  talent  ta  to 
be  found.  Widespread  com^ietltlon  tot  Peace 
Corps  positions  with  very  careful  screening 
Is  essential  If  people  with  the  best  chance 
of  success  are  to  be  sent  abroad. 

5    How  would  the  volunteers  be  trained? 

Once  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  going  concern, 
training  for  It  should  be  Integrated  so  far 
as  poeslble  within  the  4  year  college  cur- 
riculum of  students  Interested  In  going  over- 
seas after  graduation.  The  Peace  Corps 
should  set  standards  sueh  as  Intensive  lan- 
guage study  and  completion  of  courses  on 
the  history,  economics,  politics,  and  cultvire 
of  the  area  to  which  tin;  student  would  like 
to  be  sent — as  well  as  sufficient  study  of 
American  history  and  society  to  make  him 
a  well-informed  representative  of  this  coun- 
try abroad.  If  a  student  Intends  to  go  into 
Peace  Oorps  teaching  he  should  take  avail- 
able couTEes  In  teaching  methods. 

Even  with  this  prior  preparation  some 
final  training  and  orientation  for  particular 
Peace  Corps  projects  wJl  be  necessary.  It 
will  also  t)e  necessary  for  voltmteers  who  are 
not  college  students. 

The  Peace  Corpe  must  organise  such 
training  programs,  using  college  and  univer- 
sity facilities  wherever  feasible.  The  length 
of  the  programs  would  vary  from  0  weeks  to 
perhaps  even  6  months.  There  will  be  great 
emphasis  on  language  Instruction  and  prep- 
aration for  the  particular  work  to  be  as- 
signed, such  as  teaching.  There  will  also 
bo  briefing  on  practical  problems  of  health 
and  living  In  the  country  assigned. 

The  organization  of  adequate  training 
programs  «dll  have  an  urgent  priority  in  the 
first  months  of  the  Corps,  particularly  since 
prior  college  preparation  for  the  Peace  Corps 
will  In  most  cases  be  missing  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

Wherever  possible,  to  draw  on  available 
talent  and  make  this  venture  mutual  and 
International  from  the  beginning,  foreign 
students  and  teachers  In  this  country  should 
be  Involved  In  the  training  program. 

8.  What  would  be  the  terms  of  servlocf 

The  usual  length  of  service  ahould  prob- 
ably be  a  years,  with  perhaps  8  year  terms 
In  some  cases.  Great  fiezlhlllty  muct  be 
permitted  to  accommodate  projects  with 
differing  difficulties  and  needs. 

From  the  training  period  throughout  his 
term  of  service,  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
would  be  subject  to  Immediate  separation 
from  the  service  and  return  home.  There 
must  be  adequate  supervision  by  the  Peace 
Corps  staff  so  that  those  who  do  not  adjuat 
to  the  new  challenges  can  be  promptly  sepa- 
rated before  tlielr  failure  unduly  damages 
them  and  the  program. 

While  there  should  be  no  general  age  limit 
or  restriction  to  one  sex,  there  will  be  par- 
ticular projects  requiring  special  maturity 
and  some  open  only  to  men  or  to  women. 
The  Peace  Corps  should  not  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  wife  or  family,  unless  the  wife 
is  also  accepted  for  full-time  Peace  Corps 
work  on  the  same  project. 

There  should  be  no  draft  exemption  be- 
cause of  Peace  Corps  service.    In  most 


aervloe  in  the  Corps  will  probably  be  con- 
■Idersd  A  ground  tas  temporary  deferment. 

Psao*  Corps  volunteers  obviously  should 
not  be  paid  what  they  might  earn  In  com- 
parable activities  in  the  United  States.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  in  many  cases  for  them 
to  live  in  health  or  any  effectiveness  on  what 
tbelr  counterparts  abroad  are  paid.  The 
guiding  principle  indeed  should  not  be  any- 
thing like  compensation  for  individual  serv- 
Icea. 

Bather  the  principle  should  be  akin  to  that 
of  the  allowance.  Peace  Corpe  volunteers 
should  be  given  just  enough  to  provide  a 
minlmtim  decent  standard  of  living.  They 
should  live  In  modest  circumstances,  avoid- 
ing all  conspicuous  consumption.  Wherever 
pooslble  they  should  live  with  their  host 
country  counterparts.  Some  special  health 
reqtilrements  might  have  to  be  met.  Fur 
example,  it  probably  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Corps  to  have  authority  to  pay  medical  ex- 
penses of  volunteers.  Perhaps  existing  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  State  Department,  and 
Armed  Services  medical  facilities  can  be 
utilized. 

For  readjustment  to  the  United  States, 
volunteers  ahould  be  given  some  separation 
allowance  at  the  end  of  their  oversea  serv- 
ice, based  on  the  length  of  time  served. 

7.  In  what  part  of  the  Government  should 
the  Peace  Corps  be  established? 

The  idea  of  a  Peace  Corps  has  captured 
the  imagination  of  a  great  many  people. 
Support  for  it  cuts  across  party,  regional, 
ethnic  and  other  lines.  The  Peace  Corps, 
therefcx'e,  offers  an  opportunity  to  add  a  new 
dimension  to  our  approach  to  the  world — 
an  opportunity  for  the  American  people  to 
think  anew  and  start  afresh  In  their  par- 
ticipation in  world  development. 

For  this,  the  Peace  Corps  should  be  wl- 
mlnlstered  by  a  small,  new,  alive  agency 
operating  as  one  component  In  our  whole 
overseas  operation. 

Pending  the  reorganization  of  our  foreign 
aid  structure  and  program,  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  established  as  an  agency  in  the 
Department  of  State.  When  the  aid  opera- 
tions are  reorganized  the  Peace  Corps  should 
remain  a  semi-autonomous,  functional  unit. 
Meanwhile,  the  Peace  Corps  could  be  physi- 
cally located  in  ICA's  facilities  and  depend 
on  the  State  Department  and  ICA  for  ad- 
ministrative support  and,  when  needed,  pro- 
gram assistance. 

In  this  way  the  Peace  Corps  can  be 
launched  with  its  own  identity  and  spirit 
and  yet  receive  the  necessary  assistance  from 
those  now  responsible  for  United  States  for- 
eign policy  and  our  overseas  operations. 

8.  How  and  when  should  the  Peace  Corps 
be  launched? 

The  Peace  Corps  can  either  begin  in  very 
low  gear,  with  only  preparatory  work  under- 
taken between  now  and  when  Congress 
finally  appropriates  special  funds  for  it — or 
It  can  be  launched  now  and  in  earnest  by 
executive  action,  with  sufficient  funds  and 
made  available  from  existing  Mutual  Se- 
curity Appropriations  to  permit  a  number  of 
substantial  projects  to  start  this  summer. 

The  Peace  Corpe  should  be  launched  soon 
so  that  the  opportxmlty  to  recruit  the  nx>et 
qualified  people  from  this  year's  graduating 
classes  will  not  be  lost.  Nor  should  we  lose 
the  (^porttinlty  to  use  this  eiunmer  for 
training  on  university  campuses. 

If  launched  In  a  careful  but  determined 
way  within  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Peace 
Corpe  could  have  several  hundred  persons  in 
training  this  summer  for  placement  next 
falL  Within  a  year  or  two  several  thousand 
might  be  In  service.  It  can  then  grow  stead- 
ily as  it  proves  Itself  and  as  the  need  for  It 
Is  demonstrated. 

9.  What  would  the  first  projects  be? 

In  the  first  year  there  should  probably  be 
considerable  emphasis  on  teaching  projects. 
The  need  here  Is  most  clearly  felt  and  our 


capacity  to  recruit  and  train  qualified  volun- 
teers In  a  short  period  of  time  is  greatest. 

There  would,  however,  be  a  variety  of  other 
skills — medical,  agricultural,  engineering — 
which  would  be  called  for  in  the  fljst  year 
through  the  private  agency  programs  and 
through  the  provision  of  technician  helpers 
to  existing  developmerrt  projects. 

The  first  year's  projects  should  also  be 
spread  through  several  cotmtrles  in  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

10.  How  will  the  Peace  Corps  be  received 
abroad? 

Although  the  need  for  outside  trained 
manpower  exists  In  every  newly  developing 
nation,  the  readiness  to  receive  such  man- 
power, or  to  receive  it  from  the  United  States 
will  vary  from  country  to  country.  A  cer- 
tain skepticism  about  the  coming  of  Ameri- 
cans Is  to  be  expected  in  many  quarters. 
Unfriendly  political  groups  will  no  doubt  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  promote  active 
hostility.  But  there  are  indications  that 
many  developing  nations  will  welcome  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  and  that  if  toe  volunteers 
are  well  choeen,  they  will  soon  demonstrate 
their  value  and  make  many  friends. 

It  Is  Important,  however,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  be  advanced  not  as  an  arm  of  the 
cold  war  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  world 
community.  In  presenting  it  to  other  gov- 
ernments and  to  the  United  Nations,  we 
could  propose  that  every  nation  consider 
the  formation  of  its  own  peace  corps  and 
that  the  United  Nations  sponsor  the  Idea  and 
form  an  International  coordinating  commit- 
tee. We  should  hope  that  Peace  Corps  proj- 
ects will  be  truly  International  and  that 
our  citizens  will  find  themselves  working 
alongside  citizens  of  the  host  country  and 
also  volunteers  from  other  lands.  In  any 
case,  our  Peace  Corps  personnel  should  be 
offered  as  technician  helpers  in  develop- 
ment projects  of  the  U.N.  and  other  Inter- 
national agencies. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  not  a  diplomatic  or 
propaganda  venture  but  a  genuine  experi- 
ment In  international  partnership.  O'ur  aim 
must  be  to  learn  as  much  as  we  teach.  The 
Peace  Corps  offers  an  opportunity  to  bring 
home  to  the  United  States  the  problems  of 
the  world  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  meet 
urgent  host  country  needs  for  trained  man- 
power. If  presented  In  this  spirit,  the  re- 
sponse and  the  results  will  be  Inuneas'ur- 
ably  better. 

11.  How  will  it  be  financed?  The  already 
appropriated  funds  within  the  discretion  oi' 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  are  the  only  im- 
mediately available  source  of  financing  this 
Bununer's  pilot  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
If  it  is  decided  to  make  a  small  shift  which 
may  be  required  from  military  aid  or  special 
assistance  funds,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  through 
this  new  peaceful  program,  this  will  be  a 
hopeful  sign  to  the  world.  Congress  should 
then  be  asked  to  give  the  Peace  Corps  a  firm 
legislative  foundation  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Specifically,  Congress  should  consider  au- 
thorizing the  Peace  Corps  to  receive  contri- 
butions from  American  businesses,  unions, 
civic  organizations  and  the  public  at  large. 
For  this  must  be  the  project  of  the  whole 
American  people.  An  advisory  council  of 
outstanding  public  figures  with  experience 
in  world  affairs  should  be  formed  to  give  the 
program  continuing  g^dance  and  to  afford 
a  focal  point  for  public  understanding. 

Steps  should  also  be  taken  to  link  the 
food-for-peace  program  with  the  Peace  Corps, 
so  that  foreign  currencies  accumulated  by 
the  sale  of  U.S.  surplus  food  under  Public 
Law  480  can  be  put  to  use  to  pay  some  of 
the  host  country  expenses  of  Peace  Corps 
personnel. 

The  extent  to  which  participating  bodies 
such  as  U.S.  voliuitary  agencies,  universities. 
International    organizations,    and    the    host 
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country  or  Inatitutlona  in  the  h  Mt  country 
can  and  abould  ahare  th»  coMta  ol  the  Peace 
Corps  programa  miut  tM  fully  explored. 

13.  la  It  worth  the  ooct  And  the  rlaks?  No 
matter  how  well  conc«lT«i  and  efficiently 
run,  there  probably  wlU  b«  failures  These 
could  be  coatly  and  have  a  aerlous  effect  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

But  aa  the  ix>pul«x  response  suggests, 
the  potentiality  of  the  Peace  Corps  Ls  very 
great.  It  can  contribute  to  the  development 
of  critical  countries  and  r«clonB.  It  can  pro- 
mote International  cooperation  and  good 
win  toward  this  country.  It  can  also  con- 
tribute to  the  education  of  America  and  t' 
more  Intelligent  American  participation  In 
the  world. 

With  thousands  of  young  Americans  goini? 
to  work  in  developing  areas,  millions  or 
Americans  wll  become  aM>re  directly  involved 
in  the  world  than  ever  before. 

With  colleges  and  universities  carrying  a 
large  part  of  the  program,  and  with  students 
looking  toward  Peace  Corps  service,  there  will 
be  an  Impact  on  educational  curriculum  and 
»tud*nt  seriousness.  The  letters  home  the 
talks  later  given  by  returning  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  the  Influence  on  the  lives  of 
those  who  spend  2  or  3  years  In  hard  work 
abroad— all  this  may  combine  to  provide  a 
substantial  popular  b«ee  for  responsible 
American  policies  toward  the  world  And 
this  Is  meeting  the  world's  need,  too.  since 
what  the  world  most  needs  from  this  coun- 
try  Is  belter  understanding  of  the  world 

rhe  Peace  Corps  thus  can  add  a  new  di- 
mension to  America's  world  policy  one  for 
which  people  here  and  abroad  have  long 
been  waiting  As  you  said  In  your  state  of 
the  Union  message,  "The  problems  •  •  • 
are  towering  and  unprecedented  and  the 
response  must  be  towering  and  uiiprece- 
dentM  as  well   " 


CCXDRDINATION  OP  STATE  AND 

FEDERAL  INHERITANCE  TAXES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr  Fountain  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi-s  point  in 
the  Record  and  may  Include  extraneou.s 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  introduced  H.R.  5155  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations  which  seek  to 
coordinate  State  and  Federal  inheritance 
and  estate  taxes  and  to  Increase  the 
States  share  of  the  revenues  produced 
by  these  taxes.  The  commission's  re- 
port Coordination  of  State  and  Federal 
Inheritance.  Estate,  and  Gift  Taxes"  was 
made  public  yesterday.  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing  the  House  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Commission 

Tlie  commission  selected  this  ta.x  area 
as  its  first  order  of  business  because  leg- 
islative developments  since  the  mid- 
1930s  have  impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  credit  for  inheritance  and 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States.  This  credit 
provision  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
35  years  ago  to  safeguard  the  States 
share  of  these  revenues  and  to  facilitate 
interstate  tax  uniformity.  These  objec- 
tives have  not  been  realized,  and  a  leg- 
islative remedy  has  been  urged  upon  the 
Congress  from  all  sides  for  more  than 
two  decades. 


The  inheritance  and  estate  tax  area 
IS  now  characterized  by  tax  ovuiappirg 
and  complexity,  by  heavy  tax  compliance 
burdens  for  taxpayers,  and  by  relatively 
high  administrative  costs,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  small  contribution  these 
taxes  make  to  most  States'  revenues 
Inheritances  and  esUtes  are  now  taxed 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  also  by 
49  States — Nevada  is  the  only  exception 
Gifts  are  taxed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  12  States  .AH  these  taxes  pro- 
vide annually  only  about  $400  million  to 
the  States  and  $1  6  billion  to  the  Fedt-ial 
Government. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  new  two- bracket 
Federal  tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to 
States  to  resei-ve  (or  the  State.s  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  the.sr  taxes  m 
the  low  tax  brackets  and  a  .small  pro- 
portion in  the  middle  and  hinher  brack- 
ets. Thus  will  stabilize  State  collection.s 
from  these  taxes  and  improve  their  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  The  new 
credit  will  be  available  to  taxpayeis  only 
after  their  respective  States  have  sim- 
plified their  tax  laws  and  adjusted  their 
tax  rates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rev- 
enue beuiK  relinquished  by  the  Federal 
Government  The  bill  requires  all  States 
to  adopt  estate  tax  laws  to  reduce  tax 
complexity,  ease  the  compliance  burdens 
of  taxpayers  and  improve  tax  adminis- 
tration 

This  program  will  ultimately  result  m 
relinquishing  .several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  annual  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States  The  loss  of  Feileral  revenue, 
however,  will  not  be«in  for  .several  years 
becau.se  the  Stat<?s  will  need  time  to 
bring  their  laws  into  conformity  It  will 
take  place  only  as  tax  simplification  i5 
actually  achieved 


THE  ONE-WAY  STREET 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  (gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  DrNx!  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr  Speaker,  'its  a  lont: 
road  that  has  no  turning   ' 

You  can  travel  where  you  are  koIiik 
on  a  one-way  street,  but  you  cannot  get 
back  to  where  you  were  This  is  or>e 
lesson  we  had  better  learn  before  it  is 
too  late. 

In  spite  of  my  natural  inclinations  to 
believe  that  all  men  and  all  nations  are 
motivated  by  good  intentions.  I  must 
admit  I  am  disturbed  by  the  lncreasln^; 
public  announcements  of  actions  by  for- 
eign countries,  such  as  the  announce- 
ment by  'West  Germany  to  the  effect 
that  that  country  intends  to  spend  a 
billion  dollars  in  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries — if  they  have  the  money  to 
spare — the  announcement  by  the  Italian 
Government  that  that  Government  will 
frown  on  any  raids  upon  the  American 
gold  reserve  until  our  gold  picture  re- 
verses Itself,  the  announcement  by  Israel 
that  that  nation  will  try  to  double  its 
imports  from  the  United  States  m  the 
next  12  months,  and  the  talk  of  self- 
restrainmg  quotas  by  the  Japanese  and 
Hong  Kong  textile  exporters  to  hold 
down  American  criticism  and  finally — 
just   this    weekend — the    action   of    the 


West  German  Government  to  reevaluate 
it,s  currency: 

Bonn  Raises  Mark  Valve 

Bonn,  March  4  — The  exchange  value  of 
the  deutsche  mark  was  raised  today  by  5 
percent  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  steady  growth 
u:  West  German  gold  and  currency  reserves 

In  addition  to  reducing  West  Germany  s 
m.ignetlsm  for  money  from  America  and 
other  countries,  the  revaluation  will  prob- 
ably ciius*  iin  immediate  flow  of  some  dollars 
bat-k  U)  the  United  blates  as  speculators 
Ciksh  In  iheir  profit  un  the  mark  rise 

Mr  Speaker,  I  predicted  these  actions 
ai^.d  moves  in  one  of  my  speeches  on  the 
One-Way  Street."  I  said  then,  and  I 
now  repeat,  the  countries  benefiting 
under  our  aid  and  trade  programs  will 
make  every  move  during  this  year  to 
make  our  trade  balances  more  favor- 
able to  the  United  States.  ThLs  is  due 
to  their  anxiety  over  the  reenactment  of 
the  reciprocal  trades  agreements  next 
year  and  the  pas.sage  of  foreign-aid  ap- 
propriations this  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  plan  of  the 
foreign  countries  alone,  but  it  is  being 
engineered  and  put  into  effect  with  the 
help  of  the  internationalist  in  our 
midst 

I  can  as.sure  you  that  in  spite  of  our 
lofty  aims,  the  motivating  factor  behind 
these  plans  is  still  gold— American  gold 

As  we  leave  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  we  are  t>ecoming  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  what  started  out  being 
heralded  as  the  soaring  sixties  has.  so 
far  turned  out  to  be  the  .souring  sixties 

Facts  cannot  be  hidden  and  the  truth 
will  show  up  -somewhere;  standing  in  line 
for  surplus  food,  facing  a  bank  teller 
with  a  deposit,  or  just  waiting  for  the 
mailman  You  cannot  hide  5  million 
unemployed  production  workers.  17  mil- 
lion .social  security  beneficiaries,  and  9 
million  relief  recipients. 

We  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  our 
necessary  economic  growth  and  too  few 
of  us  are  courageous  enough  to  admit  it 

We  should  tell  the  public  that  we  are 
slowly  dying  at  the  root  because  we  have 
taken  too  much  from  the  top  of  the  eco- 
nomic tree  We  cannot  be  liberal  abroad 
with  our  money  for  economic  and  wel- 
fare projects  while  being  conservative, 
hard-money  advocates  here  at  home. 

Every  week  I  have  tried  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  specific  case  that 
points  out  the  weakness  in  our  trade  and 
aid  programs.  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore the  problems  of  the  glass  industry — 
incidentally,  my  district  has  been  a 
leader  for  the  better  part  of  a  century 
m  the  glassmaking  industry. 

I  have  tried  to  tell  this  House  that  the 
importation  of  window  glass  has  been 
the  main  factor  in  destroying  this  indus- 
try, and  as  a  result,  it  has  added  to  the 
growing  line  of  unemployment. 

I  want  to  present  now  the  record  of 
the  la.st  6^4  years  with  the  latest  figures 
proving  my  point.  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention — before  quoting  these 
figure.s — that  this  is  recent  history  and 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  real  im- 
pact of  imported  goods  on  the  American 
economy  started  in  the  year  1952.  If 
we  were  to  go  back  a  period  of  20  years 
and  compare  the  figures,  you  would  find 
that  between  1947  and  1957,  there  was  a 
growth  of  imports  that  could  only  be 
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measured  in  the  thousands,  percentage- 
wise. 

You  will  note  that  the  year  1959  is  to 
be  considered  a  typical  year  under  the 
p:  e.sent  tariff  laws  when  the  demand  in 
America  for  glass  will  sustain  the  im- 
ports : 

Imports  of  xtHndow  glass 


Year 

Weight  in 
lOuiKla 

I>clared 
Tsloeby 
Importers 

IMM 

g7. 267,  «» 
?i.i,  41K,000 
317,  7«o,oa) 
211.371,000 

ail,  iJ2,o()o 

W2.  .'>i8,  000 
313.  117,000 

i,w.7.  ma.  ."ioo 

M.  929,  TOO 

196ft  

15.96&.200 

ittse   .. 

»,  661. 000 

IWT  

13,353,000 

IMS    

l«,07fi,000 

Tww     - 

33.23.'>,000 

KKUl  < 

20,600,000 

Total 

12H,  808.900 

'  Kt  B  numllLs  uf  latKI. 

First.  The  1,967,943.500  pounds  is 
equivalent  to  32.800,000— 50-foot  boxes 
of  single  strength— or  1,640  million 
.square  feet  of  window  glass  in  6^  years. 

Second.  You  will  note  the  Imports  for 
the  year  1959  were  the  equivalent  of 
8.282,633 — 50-foot  boxes  of  single 
strength — or  the  approximate  produc- 
tion of  all  the  independent  fourcault 
window  glass  manufacturers. 

Third.  The  $128,808,900  is  the  de- 
clared value  by  foreign  importers  and 
would  be  considerably  greater  in  value 
if  produced  by  domestic  manufacturers. 

Taking  into  effect  that  had  this  glass 
been  produced  within  our  own  country, 
with  the  resultant  raw  materials  and  the 
pwickaging  materials  necessary  to  do  the 
work,  plus  the  freight  lost  to  our  trans- 
portation suppliers,  the  above  figure 
would  be  greatly  magnified. 

Fourth.  During  this  period  of  6% 
years,  we  estimate  from  our  share  of  the 
business  in  our  company  that  our  em- 
ployees have  lost  an  equivalent  of 
6,600,000  man-hours,  and  approximately 
$20  million  in  wages  due  to  such  importa. 

Fifth.  Our  Jeannette  plant  has  been 
closed  down  for  over  a  year  with  a  loss 
of  approximately  1.400.000  man-hours 
and  a  loss  in  wages  of  approximately 
$4,200,000. 

I  have  just  heard  a  little  of  the  dra- 
matic story  on  the  loss  of  jobs  in  one 
community  which  is  typical  of  thousands 
of  other  American  communities  now 
known  as  distressed  areas;  not  alone 
from  glass,  but  let  us  take  every  or  any 
other  item  that  any  Member  of  Congress 
can  mention.  I  cannot  give  you  all  of 
the  statistics  on  all  of  the  commodities 
that  have  been  ruined  by  imports,  but 
just  take  up  the  matter  of  an  item  that 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  considered  when 
thinking  about  the  vast  American  econ- 
omy. 

I  once  said,  when  I  started  out  in  my 
speeches,  that  in  speaking  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  streets — once  you  have  stud- 
ied the  export-Import  picture  in  the 
American  economy,  you  would  find  the 
best  word  to  describe  it  would  be  the 
word  "screwy." 

Little  did  I  think  at  that  time  that 
the  problem  of  wood  screws  was  a  serious 
matter  to  some  producers  in  America. 
I  did  not  know  that  nearly  half  of  all 
the  wood  screw  producticm  has  been  lost 
to  imports. 


Oeorge  P.  Byrne,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Wood 
Screw  Bureau  has  this  to  say  and  I 
quote: 

Subject:    Nearly    half    of    American    wood 
screw  production  lost  to  Imports. 

Dkas  Congeessman  Dent:  Do  imports 
from  low-wage-cost  countries  In  Europe  and 
Asia  create  depressed  areas  and  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America?  Of 
course  they  do.  •   •   • 

The  Idle  machinery  and  unemployed  work- 
ers in  domestic  wood  screw  plants  are  typical 
of  the  resulting  depressed  Industries  which 
are  desperately  trying  to  stay  In  business  in 
the  face   of   a   mounting   flood   of    Import,-!. 

"Pree  traders"  In  Congress  and  elsewhere 
tell  us  to  stay  in  business  by  exporting  moru. 
Yet  foreign  producers  have  the  same  modern 
equipment  and  plants  as  American  com- 
panies— and  pay  as  little  as  one-tenth  the 
wages.  What  chance  do  we  have  to  compel* 
with  them  In  foreign  markets? 

America  owes  much  of  its  present  gold 
crisis  to  this  torrent  of  imports.  A  sound 
tariff  and  quota  equalization  policy  Is  needed 
to  protect  our  domestic  Industries  from  un- 
equal competition  from  abroad. 

The  White  House  has  long  ignored  this 
dangerous  situation  and  the  time  for  vigor- 
ous action  Is  long  past  due.  Relief  must 
come  from  Congress  and  soon.  Plea.se  do 
not  sidestep  this  crucial  question. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Secretary. 

He  then  sent  me  some  graphs  and 
some  statistics;  I  will  not  note  them  all, 
but  they  are  available  for  the  Members 
if  they  want  to  see  them,  but  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  just  one  com- 
parison to  try  to  dramatize  this  situa- 
tion for  you. 

In  1950  the  U.S.  wood  screw  manu- 
facturers had  orders  for  4,992,000  gross 
screws  per  month,  and  we  imported 
146,000  gross  screws  per  month. 

Now  we  will  move  to  1959  where  the 
average  American  production  had 
dropped  to  approximately  2,225,000  gross 
screws  per  month  and  the  importation 
had  grown  to — monthly  average — ap- 
proximately 1,100,000  gross  screws  per 
mcmth. 

Now.  if  that  does  not  present  a  picture 
of  a  little-known  industry  to  the  average 
citizen,  then  I  know  of  no  other  example 
that  can  be  more  vividly  pictured  as  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  many,  many 
smaller,  less  publicized — and  yet  so 
vitally  important  industries — in  our 
economy. 

In  searching  around  for  information 
based  on  facts — as  we  all  do — it  is  good 
to  know  that  even  our  governmental  re- 
lations contain  proof  that  this  crusade 
Is  on  the  right  track.  On  September  6, 
1960,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  an- 
nounced approval  of  a  $2,100,000  loan, 
and  I  quote  in  part  excerpts  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd : 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  today  an- 
nounced approval  of  a  92,100.000  loan  to  the 
Orval  Chemical  Co.,  of  Manila,  to  assist  In 
the  erection  of  a  plant  to  manufacture 
nitroglycerin  and  gelatin -type  dynamite  for 
industrial  use. 

The  company,  newly  established,  Is  owned 
by  American  and  Philippine  private  Inves- 
tors. In  addition  to  dynamite  explosives, 
the  company  will  produce  reflned  glycerin, 
nitroglycerin,  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and 
ammonliun  nitrate. 

The  project  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
•wlBtauce  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
*  Oo.,  which  is  entering  Into   a   long-term 


licensing  and  management  arrangement  with 
the  new  company. 

This  example  shows  that  we  are  build- 
ing with  American  money  competitive 
enterprise  abroad  which  is  not  restricted 
to  doing  business  within  the  area  that 
we  are  told  is  in  need  of  economic  de- 
velopment. I  am  sure  that  both  the 
American  and  the  foreign  investors  in 
this  project  are  interested  first  in  prof- 
its and — if  there  is  any  second  motive — 
it  might  be  to  get  away  from  American 
taxation.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  ship 
their  products  back  to  the  United  States, 
and  into  world  markets  which  we  now 
hold. 

We  have  struggled  many  years  in  this 
country  and  have  produced  a  nation 
which  was  characterized  in  a  statement 
by  James  K.  Polk,  and  as  President  he 
said: 

While  the  people  of  other  countries  are 
struggling  to  establish  free  Institutions,  un- 
der which  man  may  govern  himself,  we  are 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  them — a  rich 
inheritance  from  our  fathers. 

In  this  day  and  age,  this  Nation  be- 
lieves it  to  be  its  duty  to  help  the  people 
from  other  coimtries  to  establish  their 
free  institutions.  I  can  subscribe  to 
that,  but  I  stop  short  of  establishing  for 
them  free  institutions  of  production  fa- 
cilities which  in  turn  are  destroying 
those  which  we  have  created  after  many 
long  and  suffering  battles  between  labor 
and  capital,  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer. 

Some  of  our  past  Presidents,  although 
they  have  not  made  the  great  splash  on 
the  pages  of  history  as  has  been  made  by 
those  who  have  lived  in  more  turbulent 
times,  have  nevertheless  added  to  this 
heritage  that  we  have  and  have  pro- 
moted the  general  welfare  and  growth 
of  our  Nation.  I  think  that  most  of 
them,  including  our  present  President 
realized  and  realizes  that  the  one  aim 
of  this  country — from  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  on  down 
to  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — has  been  that  this  Na- 
tion must  be,  of  necessity,  free  and  in- 
dependent, to  the  greatest  degree,  from 
dependency  upon  any  outside  influence 
for  the  necessities  of  life. 

President  Millard  Fillmore,  in  1851, 
put  it  this  way: 

The  ability  to  produce  every  necessary  of 
life  renders  us  Independent  In  war  as  well  as 
In  peace. 

Earlier,  James  Madison,  as  early  as 
1811,  made  this  productive  observation: 

The  face  of  our  country  everywhere  pre- 
sents the  evidence  of  laudable  enterprise. 
In  the  extension  of  manufactures  •  •  •  we 
behold  a  rapid  diminution  of  our  dependence 
on  foreign  supplies. 

Is  this  not  an  exact  reverse  of  the  aims 
that  we  now  seem  to  be  pursuing.  Look 
at  the  destruction  of  our  watchmaking 
industry — practically  the  complete  anni- 
hilation of  the  producers  of  fine  instru- 
ments such  as  telescopes,  binoculars, 
typewriters,  calculators — and  with  an 
ever-increasing  tempo,  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  our  industrial  know-how  and 
facilities  to  produce  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic components. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  stand  up  and  fight 
for  one's  fellow  man  who  has  lost  his 
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1Mng—0T.  I  shouM  saj  hla  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living,  because  America  has 
fouDd  a  metbod  at  •Umlimtlxic  his  Job 
prodndnv  the  goodi  nnfewbere  else,  and 
making  a  biner  proAt. 

I  cannot  help  tat  quote  OeorRe  Wash- 
ington when  he  said: 

The  name  of  "AnMrtean"  •  •  •  must  al- 
w«7«  exalt  the  )Qat  pride  or  patiioUnn.  •  •  • 
The  Independence  and  liberty  you  pooeess  are 
the  work  at  Joint  eooiMlla  and  Joint  efforts. 
of  ooaunon  dangen.  raffertn^.  and  rocceasee. 

I  refuse  to  bow  to  the  savage  blows  of 
the  uninformed  who  mistake  this  cru- 
sade we  are  waging  as  a  bitter  under- 
standing of  our  problems  and  as  an 
action  designed  to  protect  American 
profiteers  or  to  destroy  reasonable  and 
essential  trade  arrangements  with  other 
countries. 

I  can  understand  the  need  for  trade, 
but  any  country  that  buys  what  it  has 
In  surplus  can  only  court  and  even- 
tually win  disaster. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  for  me  to  go 
on  further  in  this  vein  unless  I  intended 
to  be  reasonable  and  factual  in  my  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  am  trying  my  best  to  only  give 
facts,  because  only  facts  can  be  helpful. 

I  note  that  on  Sunday.  March  5,  the 
Washington  Post  carried  a  full-pa«e  ad- 
vertisement. I  would  recommend  to  all 
of  you  that  you  pick  up  the  Post,  page 
A-15,  and  keep  the  ad  entitled  •  ImporUs 
Versus  American  Jobs." 

Still.  I  believe  that  the  time  i.s  richt 
for  me  to  quote  this  particular  ad.  be- 
cause it  deals  not  with  a  bK  industry,  or 
large  corporation,  but  it  deals  witii  a 
small  supply  company,  the  Tile  Supply 
Ck>..  Inc.  This  is  a  patriotic  gesture  by 
Mr.  Sam  H.  Rhodes,  president  of  the 
company,  because  If  he  were  intere.sted 
more  in  profits,  than  he  was  m  patriot- 
ism, it  would  pay  him  to  import  the 
cheap  Japanese  tile,  and  make  a  greater 
profit  than  by  handling  the  more  expen- 
sive American  tile.  Just  let  mo  quou- 
the  ad  for  you : 

Subject:  VanUhlng  Ameiicnn  jobs 
Ut  and  Mrs.  Amoka. 
Anifwtiere,  United  States  of  Amtrica 

Okas  Ma.  xtn  ICaa.  Ambuca:  As  a  smaH 
business  concern  with  problems  noi  unlike 
those  of  thousands  of  other  enterprises 
throughout  the  country,  we  cannot  rcfrMln 
from  taking  a  serious  look  at  some  of  the 
reasons  behind  the  factt  of  the  present  b'.gh 
unemployment,  of  the  discouraging  sign-s 
In  the  construction,  steel.  air"nv.itlve.  and 
other  key  industries. 

The  rising  cost  of  doing  bu.slne'S'-  l.";  only 
part  of  the  problem.  All  one  has  t^  do  is 
kx>lL  at  the  ever-lncrcaalng  Hood  of  Iia- 
prlced  unports  to  find  the  cause  By  menn.s 
ot  low-cost  labor  theee  foreign  manuTacture^ 
not  oniy  have  thrown  American  workers  on 
relief  rolls  (with  all  the  serlouii  side  ef- 
fects), but  have  serlovtsly  threatened  the 
rery  existence  of  many  domestic  lndtis*rie.<s 

We  sell  quality  ceramic  tile,  manufacttired 
by  the  National  Tile  *  Manufacturing  Co 
ot  Anderson.  Ind.  teu eased  low  priced  Im- 
ported Ule  made  by  oompanles  that  make 
no  oootrlbutlon  in  ratum  has  already  caused 
serious  Injury  to  the  domaaUc  Indusuy.  The 
American  ceramic  til*  industry  Is  only  one 
of  many  facing  the  peril  of  cheap  foreign 
competition.  As  Americans  you  should  be 
aware  of  this. 

When  V  ju  are  thinking  about  ceramic  tile. 
look  tor  and  inatat  on  tUe  manufactured  in 
America  by  American  labor.    This  la  the  only 


way  we  can  hope  to  maintain  oar  standard 
of  UTlng. 

The  question  U.  "Shall  we  as  Americans 
allow  ever- Increasing  Unports  to  destroy  our 
American  industry?" 

I  believe  that  before  the  end  of  thi.s 
crusade,  many,  many  more  patriots  like 
Sam  Rhodes — whose  economics  are 
sound,  whose  motives  are  honest,  and 
whose  thinking  is  clear  and  un- 
CTOwded — will  Join  in  this  last  desperate 
effort  to  awaken  the  American  Congress 
and  the  American  people  to  the  dangers 
we  face. 

Due  to  the  heavy  pressures  of  my  sub- 
committee work.  I  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  a  program  of  more  than 
one  hour  a  week  on  this  subject  on  the 
floor,  but  I  want  to  say  in  pa.v?ing  that 
it  is  only  lack  of  time  that  restricts  my 
activities  in  this  field  because  the  wealth 
of  material  available  would  allow  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject for  as  many  hours  sis  he  de.sired  for 
a.s  many  weeks  as  he  wished. 

There  are  more  examples  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  reciprocal  trades  agree- 
ments than  on  any  other  subject  ever 
studied  or  approached  by  congressional 
committee  inquiry. 

Thi.s  Congress  owes  it  to  the  people  of 
America  to  either  approve  or  disapprove 
the  charge  I  now  make  and  made  by 
many  others  that  the  reciprocal  trades 
agreements  have  injured  the  American 
economy  and  will.  In  time,  lower  our 
standard  of  living  and  destroy  what  we 
proudly  call  our  way  of  life. 

The  Lord  willing,  I  shall  be  with  you 
a?ain  ne.xt  xeek— on  the  "One-Way 
Street  ' 


PANAMA  CANAL:   1961  ENCYCLOP.XE- 
DIA  BRIT.\NNICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thompson),  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  course  nf  many  years  of 
study  of  interoceanic  canal  que.slions,  I 
have  sought  information  from  many 
sources,  including  articles  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  in  various  rfffrence  works. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  mucli  grati- 
flration  that  I  have  read  in  the  excellent 
and  up-to-date  1961  edition  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Hntaniiica  what  irapre.sses 
me  as  the  most  compreliorLsive.  yet  fair 
and  incisive,  article  on  the  Panama 
Canal  ever  published  in  a  work  for  gen- 
eral reference. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  Capt 
Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  retired 
His  broad  experience  incident  to  an  ex- 
tensive naval  career,  service  in  Uie  Pan- 
ama Canal  ort^anization  as  captain  of 
the  port,  Balboa,  C  Z.,  in  charge  of  ma- 
rine operations  in  the  Pacific  sector  of 
the  canal  during  the  crucial  period  im- 
mediately prior  to  and  after  United 
States  involvement  in  World  War  II — 
1941-44— and  dilii^ent  studies  of  Panama 
Canal  problems  and  history.  incIudiiiK 
authorship  of  two  outstanding  volumes 
on  these  subjects,  eminently  qualified 
him  for  the  indispensable  understand- 
ing and  responsible  task  of  preparation. 
The  editors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bn- 
tannica  could  not  have  made  a  better 
choice. 


I  am  very  gratefxil  to  the  author  of 
the  article  because  he  was  kind  enough 
to  make  references  therein  to  myself  as 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  so- 
called  Thompson  Act  of  1950  under 
which  the  entire  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise was  reorganized  and  is  now  being 
operated.  I  have.  Indeed,  for  many 
years,  taken  a  deep  interest  In  our  great 
tropical  waterway  and  Its  problems  and 
have  made  exten.sive  studies  in  that  con- 
nection. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  article,  that  which  deals 
with  Panama-United  States  relaUons, 
bears  two  names.  Captain  DuVal — ^M. 
DuV— and  Almon  R.  Wrightr— Ail.W.— 
the  latter  being  senior  historian,  U.S. 
Department  of  State. 

Because  the  .ndicated  article  should 
become  an  important  State  paper,  I  In- 
clude it  as  part  of  these  remarks,  and 
commend  it  for  study  by  all  concerned 
with  interoceanic  canal  questions,  esi>e- 
clally  members  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  isthmian  policy  mat- 
ters; our  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities; and  editors,  writers,  students  and 
teachers,  everywhere. 

The  article  follows: 

1  Prom    the    Encyclopaedia    Brltannlca. 

l»fll  ed  I 

Pan.\m*  Canal 

(By    Capt     Miles    P.    DuVal.    Jr.   U.S.    Navy, 

retired) 

Panama  Canal,  a  high-level  arUflclal  Inter- 
oceanic waterway  of  the  lake  and  lock  type 
At  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  owned,  oper- 
ated, and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
under  treaty,  for  the  transit  of  reaeels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms 
of  equality,  with  tolls  that  are  Just  and 
equitable.  The  Canal  2tone,  through  which 
It  was  buUi,  Is  the  constitutionally  acquired 
domain  of  the  United  States  granted  In 
perpetuity  by  the  Republic  of  Panama,  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  Its  per- 
petual maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
and  protection. 

By  using  the  canal,  veasels  plying  between 
the  AtlanUc  and  Pacific  coasto  of  the  United 
atfttes  can  eliminate  the  Cape  Horn  route 
..?..l  s.ive  a  distance  of  abfjut  8,000  miles. 
•*lille  Journeys  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Paclilc  coasts  of  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
tran  Continents  can  be  reduced  by  8.000 
to  4  000  miles;  vessels  from  Europe  to  west- 
ern Asia  and  Australia  can  effect  a  saving 
of  l.OoO  to  2,000  miles.  Hence  the  canal  is 
of  the  greatest  International  luiportance. 
strikteKlcally  and  econumlcally. 

This  article  Is  divided  Int*.  the  following 
r^'ctlons  and  .subsections 

I.  The  VI  i*er-:v  >.y  (1)  Description:  (2) 
f..ivlirr\tIon 

IT  rnm!  7.'T.r  (li  Area  and  tidewaters. 
CM  soverelprnty:  i3)  administration;  (4) 
i.iII.h;    (5)   canal   traffic;    (6)    defense. 

Ill  H:.'^^>ry  (1)  P-uuinia  Railroad.  1»4»- 
f.S;  (2)  French  project.  187»-1904;  (3)  US 
poilty.  1850  fll.  (4)  Isthmanlan  Canal  Com- 
mission. l<»a  1301;  (5)  VS.  diplomacy. 
1901  03.  iC)  building  the  canal.  1904-14; 
(7)  principal  enfflneerlng  and  construction 
pru]ecU  after  1914:  iS)  reorganization  and 
policy  determination;  (9)  Panama-United 
St.Ues  reliitlona 


I.    THK    W 

Description:   The 


ATimWAT 

1  Description:  The  Panama  Canal  does 
not  cross  the  Isthmus  from  east  to  west  as 
generally  supposed,  but  from  northweat  to 
southeast,  with  the  Atlantic  entrance  S3  4 
mllee  north  and  27  mllee  west  of  the  Pacific 
entrance.      Located    In    one    of    the   heavier 
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rainfall  areas  of  the  world  with  its  longest 
section  formed  by  Impounding  the  waters 
of  the  Chagree  River  Valley  by  a  dam  at 
Gatun,  Its  principal  features  include  twin- 
flight  locks,  dams,  and  spillways  at  both 
ends  of  the  canal;  the  summit-level  Oatun 
Lakes,  an  excavated  summit-level  Conti- 
nental Divide  renamed  as  OaUlard  cut,  con- 
necting Oatun  Lake  with  the  Pacific  locks;  a 
small  Miraflores  lake  between  two  sets  of 
Pacific  locks;  and  two  terminals. 

The  Atlantic  terminus  is  at  Crlst6bal  on 
Lim6n  Bay.  a  natviral  harbor  protected 
against  northers  by  east  and  west  break- 
waters. The  Pacific  terminus  Is  at  Balboa, 
a  sheltered  artificial  harbour  with  its  Pacific 
entrance  channel  safeguarded  from  sllt- 
bearlng  currents  by  a  causeway  from  the 
mainland  to  the  fortified  Islands  In  the  bay 
of  Panama. 

The  canal  length  from  shore  line  to  shore 
line  Is  40.27  statute  miles:  and  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water.  60.72  miles.  Prom  north 
to  south,  Its  main  parts  are: 

1  Atlantic  sea  level  dredged  channel  of 
500  foot  bottom  width  from  deep  water  to 
Oatun  locks,  about  7.4  miles. 

2  Oatun  locks  in  three  steps  from  sea  level 
to  Oatun  Lake.  85  feet  above  sea  level. 

3  Oatun  Lake  section  with  channels  vary- 
ing In  width  from  1,000  feet  at  Oatun  to 
500  feet  at  Oamboa  where  Galllard  cut  be- 
gins, distance  about  24  miles. 

4  Oalllard  cut  of  300  feet  minimum  bot- 
tom width  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the 
so\ith  end  of  the  cut.  distance  about  8  miles. 

5  Pedro  Miguel  locks  in  one  step  (31  feet) 
to  the  Intermediate  Miraflores  Lake,  54  feet 
above  sea  level. 

6  Miraflores  Lake  with  channel  750  feet 
wide  to  Miraflores  locks,  distance  about  1 
mile. 

7  Miraflores  locks  In  two  steps  to  Pacific 
sea  level. 

8  Pacific  sea  level  dredged  section  to  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  distance  about  8.5  miles. 

The  controlling  depth  for  the  Atlantic 
dredged  section  from  deep  water  to  Oatun 
loclts  Is  42  feet  below  mean  low  water;  from 
Oatun  locks  to  Pedro  Miguel,  42  feet  below 
the  minimum  Oatun  Lake  level  of  83  feet; 
from  Pedro  Miguel  locks  to  Miraflores,  42 
feet  below  the  minimum  Mlrafiores  Lake  level 
of  54  feet:  and  from  Miraflores  locks  to  deep 
water  In  the  Pacific.  42  4  feet  below  mean  low 
water   spring    (maximum)    tides. 

The  canal  is  equipped  with  modern  aids  to 
navigation.  The  Panama  Canal  has  had  no 
major  operational  Improvement  since  open- 
ing to  traffic  In  1914  with  the  exception  of 
the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  Project,  with 
it.s  upstream  lake  to  conserve  water  for  lock- 
ages and  maintenance  of  channel  depths  In 
Oatun  Lake  during  dry  seasons  and  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  floods  from  the  upper 
Chagres  In  wet  seasons,  and  the  enlargement 
of   the  Oalllard  cut   started  In   1959. 

Locks:  No  part  of  the  canal  attracts  more 
attention  than  Its  massive  locks.  Con- 
structed In  duplicate  to  enable  simultaneous 
lockages  of  vessels  In  the  same  or  opposite 
direction,  all  locks  have  usable  dimensions 
of  1.000  feet  length,  110  feet  width,  and  a 
depth  to  accommodate  vessels  drawing  40 
feet  In  salt  water.  Each  lock  gate  has  two 
leaves,  the  leaves  being  floatable  structures 
65  feet  wide  by  7  feel  thick,  varying  In  height 
from  47  to  82  feet,  weighing  from  400  to  760 
tons,  and  operated  by  25  h. p.  motors  through 
gear  arrangements. 

Locks  are  equipped  with  unique  safety 
devices,  notably  hydraullcally  operated  fen- 
der chains  and  electric  towing  locomotives. 
The  lender  chains  protect  lock  gates  agaliut 
vessels  that  may  get  out  of  control  when  ap- 
proaching locks,  and  are  dropped  Into 
grooves  to  permit  passage.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  small  craft,  vessels  are  not  permitted 
to  pass  through  locks  under  their  own  power, 
but  are  required  to  be  drawn  by  towing  loco- 
motives, varying  in  number  from  four  to 
ten,  depending  on  ship  characteristics. 


The  time  required  for  passage  through  the 
locks  depends  upon  many  factors,  including 
sl2e  of  vessel  and  its  handling  feattues. 
Generally,  lockage  Intervals  are  80  minutes 
at  Oatun,  40  minutes  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and 
60  minutes  at  Mlrafiores. 

Oatun  Dam  and  Spillway:  The  key  struc- 
ture of  the  Panama  Canal  is  Oatun  Dam, 
near  the  end  of  the  Chagres  River  Valley. 
It  Is  about  IV^  miles  long  on  its  crest,  one- 
half  mile  wide  at  the  base,  400  feet  wide  at 
the  water  surface.  100  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
and  Its  crest  is  105  feet  above  sea  level.  It 
contains  22,958.069  cubic  yards  of  material. 

Located  on  a  natural  hill  of  rock  near  the 
center  of  the  dam,  Oatun  spillway  was  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  control  of  Oatun 
Lake  levels  dvirlng  the  maximum  known  dis- 
charge of  the  Chagres  River.  The  dam  and 
spillway  together  with  Oatun  locks  form  the 
northern    barrier  that   creates   Oatun  Lake. 

Oatun  Lake  and  Oalllard  cut:  Gatun 
Lake,  at  its  normal  height  of  85  feet,  has  an 
area  of  163.4  square  miles  and  a  shoreline 
of  1,100  miles;  with  a  watershed  of  1,285 
square  miles,  which  Includes  territory  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Its  designed  operating 
range  Is  5  feet  between  water  levels  of  87 
and  82  feet  above  sea  level. 

Oalllard  cut.  formerly  called  Culebra  cut. 
Is  an  artificial  extension  of  Oatun  Lake 
across  the  continental  divide  to  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  with  its  original  bottom  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  40  feet  above  sea  level,  on  an  allne- 
ment  that  passes  between  Oold  Hill  and  Con- 
tractors Hill.  Its  restricted  channel  and 
rocky  banks  make  this  cut  the  most  hazar- 
dous part  of  the  canal.  A  steady  growth  In 
vessel  sizes  and  number  carrying  hazardotis 
cargo  has  Increased  the  frequency  of  transits 
requiring  one-way  navigation  In  Galllard  cut. 

Pacific  Dams.  Miraflores  Lake  and  Spill- 
way: Across  the  south  end  of  Oalllard  cut,  a 
pair  of  one-lift  (31  feet)  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  two  flanking  dams  to  nearby  hills  form 
the  southern  barrier  closing  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  holding  the  Gatun 
Lake  water  level.  With  crests  105  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  east  dam  extends  about  300 
feet  to  Cerro  Lulsa  and  the  west  extends 
about  1,400  feet  to  Cerro  Paralso.  The  east 
dam  Is  a  concrete  wall,  260  feet  long,  covered 
with  earth;  the  west  is  earth  and  rock,  con- 
taining 699,518  cubic  yards  of  material. 

At  Mlrafiores,  a  set  of  two-lift  locks  and 
two  dams  fonn  a  second  barrier  closing  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  creating 
the  Intermediate  Miraflores  Lake.  This  lake, 
at  54  feet  above  sea  level,  has  an  area  of  1.5 
square  miles.  Its  watershed  is  38  square 
miles. 

The  major  part  of  the  east  dam  at  Mira- 
florM  Is  the  spillway,  designed  to  handle  free 
flow  of  water  from  Oatun  Lake  through  one 
chamber  at  Pedro  Miguel  in  event  of  acci- 
dent. The  west  dam,  with  crest  40  feet  wide 
and  70  feet  above  sea  level  extending  2,700 
feet  to  Cerro  CocoU,  is  the  second  largest 
dam  of  the  canal,  containing  about  2.388.423 
cubic  yards  of  material. 

Terminal  facilities:  The  Atlantic  termi- 
nus affords  safe  anchorages  in  Limon  Bay 
and  convenient  pier  berths  at  Crlstbbal.  The 
Pacific  terminus  has  mooring  buoy,  dock 
and  pier  berths  at  Balboa;  also  an  unpro- 
tected outer  anchorage  In  the  Bay  of 
Panam&.  All  piers  are  modern,  1,000  feet 
long  by  200  feet  wide,  with  enclosed  sheds 
and  railroad  service,  ample  for  storage  of 
consignments  and  transshipment  of  cargo. 

Both  terminals  are  equipped  for  servicing 
of  vessels,  provisioning  and  repairs.  The 
principal  repair  installations  are  on  the  At- 
lantic side  near  Mount  Hope,  with  a  386 
foot  drydock.  Larger  marine  and  railway 
repair  shops  on  the  Pacific  side  are  closed, 
with  a  1.044  foot  drydock  In  a  standby 
status.  Salvage  tugs  and  other  wrecking 
equipment  are  available. 

2.  Navigation:  All  vessels  entering  or 
leaving    a    terminal    port,    maneuvering    In 


Canal  Zone  waters,  or  In  transit,  in  general, 
are  required  to  take  pilots,  who,  at  all  times, 
have  charge  of  luivigatlon  and  movement. 
Transits  are  made  tinder  rigid  traffic  con- 
trols. The  average  time  required  to  transit 
Lb  from  7  to  8  hours. 

n.    CANAL   ZONZ 

1.  Area  and  tidewaters:  The  Canal  Zone 
is  a  strip  of  land  and  land  under  water  10 
n:illeB  wide  with  boundaries  generally  5  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  canal  except  for  the 
western  salient  covering  the  mouth  of  the 
Chagres  River,  the  arms  of  Gatun  Lake  ex- 
tending into  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
Madden  Lake.  Beginning  in  the  Caribbean. 
3  marine  miles  from  mean  low  water  as 
provided  by  treaty,  the  zone  extends  across 
the  Isthmus  to  a  distance  of  3  marine  miles 
from  mean  low  water  In  the  Pacific,  but  ex- 
cludes the  Panamanian  cities  of  Colon  and 
Panama. 

The  Canal  Zone  Includes  all  of  Oatun  Lake 
and  surrounding  shores  up  to  the  100  foot 
contour  and  all  of  Madden  Lake  and  its 
shores  up  to  the  260-foot  contoiu-.  The  total 
area  of  the  Canal  Zone  Is  647.84  square 
miles — 372.32  square  miles  land,  186.07 
square  miles  fresh  water,  and  89.45  square 
miles  salt  water,  Including  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coastal  waters  within  the  3-mile 
limit. 

The  tides  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
terminals  differ  in  both  magnitude  and 
character.  At  Cristobal  on  the  Atlantic  side 
they  are  irregular  and  small,  with  an  ex- 
treme range  of  3.05  feet.  At  Balboa  on  the 
Pacific  side,  they  are  remarkably  regular 
with  two  highs  and  two  lows  every  lunar 
day  of  24  hours  and  50  minutes,  with  an 
extreme  range  of  22.7  feet. 

2.  Sovereignty:  Under  the  authority  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912  and  in  con- 
formity with  treaty,  President  William  H. 
Taft.  by  Executive  order  of  December  5,  1912, 
declared  that  "all  land  and  land  under  water 
within  the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  are  nec- 
essary for  the  construction,  maintenance, 
operation,  protection,  and  sanitation  of  the 
Panama  Canal."  Since  title  to  aU  such  land 
was  acquired  by  the  United  States,  the  Canal 
Zone,  in  its  entirety.  Is  a  U.S.  Government 
reservation. 

The  only  private  enterprise  activities  per- 
mitted within  the  zone  are  on  lands  rented 
under  revocable  licenses,  normally  to  ship- 
ping Interests,  agriculturists  and  others  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  canal  or  Its  oper- 
ation. Areas  assigned  for  other  Government 
ptu-poses  as  of  June  30,  1957,  Include  147.44 
square  miles  for  the  Armed  Forces,  with 
114.70  to  the  Army,  18.68  to  the  Navy  and 
14.06  to  the  Air  Force;  5.71  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  a  wild  life  preserve  on 
Barro  Colorado;  and  5.38  as  the  Madden  For- 
est preserve.  Remaining  land,  largely 
mountain  or  Jungle,  totals  181.70  square 
miles.  All  areas  continue  subject  to  the  civil 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government 
In  conformity  with  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 

3.  Administration:  The  Panama  Canal 
enterprise,  as  reorganized  July  1,  1951.  under 
Public  Law  841,  81st  Congress,  approved 
September  29,  1950  (Thompson  Act),  con- 
sists of  two  main  units,  the  Panama  Canal 
Co.  and  the  Canal  Zone  Government,  with 
the  dominant  mission  of  the  safe,  convenieui, 
and  economic  transit  of  vessels.  The  Canal 
Zone  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the  Balboa 
(or  Pacific)  subdivision  and  the  Cristobal 
(or  Atlantic)    subdivision. 

Balboa  and  Cristobal:  These  subdivisions 
are  coterminous  with  the  Balboa  and  Cris- 
tobal divisions  of  the  U.S.  district  court. 
Their  common  boundary  crosses  the  Canal 
Zone  at  right  angles  Just  northwest  of  Bar- 
bacoas  Island.  The  Balboa  subdivision  in- 
cludes all  Canal  Zone  area  lying  southeast- 
erly of  this  boundary,  and  the  Crist6bal 
subdivision,  all  lying  northwesterly  of  it. 
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Towns,  except  Oamtea.  •*•  cluatered  near 
th*  termlDals  cocvwilnit  to  canAl  and  ship- 
ping •ctmtu*.  to  wlileb,  (Urectly  or  indi- 
rectly, moct  of  the  etrUlMi  popviUUon  In  tha 
Bon*  Is  employed.  OMnboa.  becauM  it  U 
the  headquarters  of  dredglag  operation*,  la 
located  north  of  QallUnt  cut  to  prevent  Iso- 
lation of  equipment  from  lake  dumps  In 
event  of  slides.  All  towiu  have  the  faculties 
of  well-managed  communltlea  In  the  United 
States,  with  high  standards  of  health,  sani- 
tation and  education.  Tlie  canal  adminis- 
trative center  Is  at  Balboa  Heights. 

A  long-felt  defect  In  the  1«K)3  treaty  was 
falltu-e  to  provide  for  adequate  public  cross- 
ings of  the  canal  for  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama,  both  divided  by  the  waterway 
ThU  condition  was  Initially  corrected  by  the 
United  States  through  eetabllshment  of  a 
toll-free  ferry  at  Balboa  In  1982  under  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  Repreeentatlve  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher,  former  member  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  for  whom  It  was  named, 
and  nnaJly.  In  1966  by  treaty  providing  for 
a  toll-free  bridge. 

The  civilian  population  In  the  1954  census 
Including  dependent*  of  the  US.  Armed 
Forces,  was  38.963.  with  13,221  In  the  Crte- 
tdbal  subdivision  and  36.783  In  the  Balboa 
subdivision.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipal communltlee  Tarlee  from  1,018  for 
Gamboa  to  4,166  for  Ancon-Balboa-Balboa 
Heights.  ThU  censua  ahowed  that  68  per- 
cent lived  in  civil  areas  and  32  percent  In 
military 

The  Panama  Canal  Company:  This  U  a 
corporate  Instnunentallty  of  the  United 
States,  operated  under  the  management  of 
lU  board  of  dlrectoia  and  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  conduct  at  buslneas-type  op- 
erations incident  thereto  and  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  basic  law  requires  that  the  company 
be  self-sustaining.  Its  obligations  Include 
lu  own  operating  expanses,  the  net  cost  of 
civil  government,  intsreat  and  depreciation 
on  United  States  Investment  In  the  enter- 
prise, and  »430,000  of  the  »IJ)30.000  annuity 
paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  re- 
mainder being  provided  by  the  Department 
of  State,  and  thereby  excluded  in  fixing  tolls. 
The  Canal  Zone  Oovernment  This  U  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  United  States, 
administered  by  a  Oofemor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  President, 
or  such  officer  of  the  United  States  as  may 
be  designated  by  hhn  (Secretary  of  the 
Army  > .  It  performs  the  functions  of  city, 
county,  and  State  governments,  with  certain 
attributes  of  diplomatic  character  In  con- 
nection with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The 
Governor,  who  Is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  conOrmed  by  the  Senate.  Is  ex  officio  a 
Director  and  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company 

The  Judicial  functions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  are  performed  by  two  magis- 
trates courts,  Balboa  and  Crlst6bal,  each 
presided  over  by  a  magUtrate  appointed  by 
the  Governor:  and  by  a  VS.  district  court  of 
the  fifth  Judi-lal  circuit,  consisting  of  two 
divisions,  Balboa  and  Crlstdbal,  presided  over 
by  one  Judge  appointed  by  the  President 

4.  Tolls:  The  levy  of  tolls  Is  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
( 1901 ) .  the  Hay-Bunau-Varllla  Treaty  ( 1903 ) , 
and  the  Thomson-Urrutla  Treaty  proclaimed 
In  1922.  Exempted  trosn  transit  tolls  In  ac- 
corOunce  with  treaty  are  vessels  owned,  oper- 
ated or  chartered  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  war  vessels  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia:  »lso  vesseU  in  transit 
solely  for  repairs  at  Panama  Canal  shops. 

Tolls  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  Panama 
Canal  net  tonage  at  aetual  earning  capacity, 
a  net  vessel  ton  beinc  100  eublc  feet  of  space. 
Tolls  cover  all  narmal  transit  charges.  In- 
cluding pilot  servloe.  Vessels  operated  by  the 
United  States,  Including  warships  and  auxil- 
iaries, are  assessed  UMm. 


Tolls  in  1958  were  90  cents  per  net  ton  for 
merchant  vessels.  Army  and  Navy  transports, 
tankers,  hospital  and  supply  ships,  and 
yachts,  when  carrying  passengers  or  cargo: 
72  cents  per  net  ton  on  such  vessels  In  ballast 
w'thout  passengers  or  cargo:  and  50  cents  per 
ton  of  displacement  for  other  types.  The 
average  measurement  per  ocean-going  com- 
mercial vessel  In  fiscal  year  1959  was  5,373 
net  tons  and  average  tolls  per  vessel.  »4,685 
The  Pananna  Canal  Company  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  and,  from  time  to  time,  change 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and 
toll*,  subject  to  requirements  for  6  months' 
no.'ce,  public  hearlnt^s  and  approval  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whose  action 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive 

5.  Canal  Traffic:  Although  the  Panama 
Canal  was  conceived  and  built  prlmarUy  as 
an  arter>-  of  world  trade,  its  traffic,  except 
during  World  War  II,  has  had  an  Irregular 
but  sustained  growth  since  1916  in  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  transits  and  cargo  ton- 
nage. Its  traffic  volume  Is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  wars  and  depressions,  and  to 
appreciable  political,  economic,  or  other 
upheavals  in  any  part  of  the  world,  such  as 
crop  fsOlures.  strikes,  destrucUon  by  tropical 
sUirms.  development  of  forelRn  Industries 
and  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

A  slgniflcant  feature  of  Panama  Canal 
traffic  is  the  pattern  of  its  trade  routes,  of 
which  eight  are  well  defined. 

The  lowest  traffic  volxmie  after  1933  oc- 
curred in  1944  when  there  were  1.592  transits 
by  ocean-going  commercial  vessels  with 
7.003,487  tons  of  cargo.  A  high  point  in 
traffic  history  occurred  on  December  12,  1956 
with  the  movement  of  the  oae-biUlonth  ton 
(1.000,000,000  tons)  of  cargo  through  the 
canal.  Slgniflcant  of  the  traffic  growth  is 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  this  tonnage 
passed  through  the  waterway  between  1947 
and  1956. 

8  Defense:  The  Panama  Canal  Act  of  1912 
vests  responsibility  for  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Canal  Zone  In  the  Gov- 
ernor, this  protection  being  the  normal  exer- 
cise of  police  authority  within  the  Canal 
Zone.  Defense  against  external  aggression  Is 
a  function  of  the  Armed  POroes.  for  which  the 
commander  In  chief,  Caribbean,  is  respon- 
sible These  include  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  unlU.  located  In  the  Canal  Zf>ne  and 
elsewhere 

The  act  further  provides  that  "In  time  of 
war  In  which  the  United  Stares  shall  be 
engaged,  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  war  Is  imminent."  the  President  Is 
authorized  ti  vest  excliulve  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
Canal  Zone  Government  In  s  ich  officer  of 
the  Army  as  the  President  may  designate. 
During  continuance  of  such  condition,  the 
Governor  of  the  Cazial  Zone  Is  subject  In  all 
respects  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the 
designated  ofBcer  of  the  Army. 

During  war  or  emergency  elaborate  se- 
cxirlty  precautions  are  taken  by  both  civil 
and  military  authorities.  Inrludlng  careful 
examination  of  arriving  vessels  and  use  of 
specially  trained  security  gu.^rds  during 
transits. 
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m.  kOSToaT 

The  advantageous  geographical  location  of 
the  Central  American  Isthmus  was  recog- 
nized by  the  early  Spanish  who,  within  a 
few  years  after  the  visit  there  by  Columbus 
In  1502,  followed  with  extended  explorations 
focused  on  four  main  route  areas:  Tehuan- 
tepec,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  the  Darl^n- 
Atrato  Not  finding  a  strait,  they  promptly 
conceived   the   Idea  of  constructing  one. 

Because  of  lower  continental  divides  at 
Panama  and  Nicaragua  with  peneUatlon  by 
large  valleys,  these  two  avenues  became 
rivals  for  Isthmian  transit.  At  Panama, 
mountainous  terrain  and  torrential  rivers, 
notably  the  Chagres.  at  the  time  presented 
insui^erab'e  barriers  to  a  canal.  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, 3,089  square  miles  In  area,  with  lU 
then  navigable  San  Juan  River  flowing  Into 
the  Atlantic,  reduced  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  to  cutting  across  the  narrow  strip  which 
separated  the  lake  from  the  Pacific. 

Eventually,  control  of  the  Nicaragua  route 
became  a  fcjcal  point  of  International  con- 
flict, with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  In  a  diplomatic  deadlock.  This  situa- 
tion was  prolonged  by  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
Treaty  (1860)  which  deprived  the  United 
States  of  exclusive  control  over  an  Isthmian 
Canal  that  It  might  construct. 

1.  Panama  Railroad.  1849-65:  When  VS. 
westward  expansion  In  the  late  1840's  re- 
quired better  means  for  transit,  three  North 
Americans  of  vision,  John  Lloyd  Stephens. 
William  Henry  Asplnwall.  and  Henry  Chaun- 
cey,  organised  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany Chartered  In  1849  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  this  company,  under  enormous 
dlfllculties,  completed  building  the  Panama 
Railroad  In  1865 — the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  of  the  Americas.  Running  from 
A.'iplnwall  (Col6n)  close  to  the  line  of  the 
future  canal,  this  47  5-mUe  strategic  rail 
link  w,\8  the  first  concrete  step  toward  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  giving  It  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  Nicaragua  In  the 
choice  of  roTite. 

In  view  of  the  key  functions  that  this 
celebrated  rallro.^  was  later  to  fill  In  Pananuk 
Canal  history.  It  Is  Important  to  note  a 
treaty  of  1846  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
New  Granada  (Colombia*.  This  treaty  was 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  alined 
primarily  toward  securing  a  canal  at  Panama, 
even  then  recognized  by  President  James  K. 
Polk  a.s  the  most  practicable  route.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  United  States  should  guaran- 
t«!e  the  "t)crfect  neutrality"  of  the  Isthmus 
and  tu  free  and  uninterrupted  transit. 

2  French  project,  1879-1904:  Meanwhile, 
French  Interesu  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  hero  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  decided  to  construct  a  canal 
across  the  American  Isthmus.  An  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Consideration  of  an 
Interoceanlc  Canal,  consisting  of  135  dele- 
g.itfs  convened  at  Paris  on  May  15.  1879.  to 
decide  upon  site  and  type  As  president  of 
the  congresB.  De  Lesseps  applied  the  full 
force  of  his  prestige  and  genius  toward  secu- 
ring approval  fur  a  sea-level  type  of  canal  at 
Paniima. 

Adolphe  Godln  de  Leplnay  de  Brusly,  an 
engineer,  who  had  studied  tha  American 
Isthmas  protested  strongly  at  this  trend 
He  understood  the  topography  at  Nicaragua 
»nd  how  lis  large  natural  lake,  105.6  feet 
hiph.  would  contribute  toward  consUuction 
of  a  canal  at  that  location.  He  knew  the 
surface  features  at  Panama — the  continsntal 
divide  about  10  miles  from  the  Paclflc,  the 
torrential  Chagres  River  flowing  Into  the 
Atlantic,  and  tiie  smaller  Rio  Grande  Into 
the  Paclflc,  both  tixrough  valleys  suitable 
for  the  formation  of  lakes.  He  emphasized 
the  key  problems  at  Paiianaa  as  the  control 
of  the  Chagres  River  and  excavation  of  Cule- 
bra  cut.  and  recognized  the  lake  idea  as 
o.ferlng  the  best  solution;  he  proposed  a 
practical  plan  for  building  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  called  for  a  dam  at  Gatun  and 
another  at  Mlraflores,  or  as  close  to  the  seas 
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as  the  conllgTiratlon  of  the  land  permitted. 
letting  the  waters  rise  to  form  two  lakes 
about  80  ft.  high,  Joining  the  lakes  by  eat- 
tlng  across  the  continental  dlTlde,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  ooeans  by  lo^s.  This 
design,  he  explained,  was  not  only  best  for 
engineering  but  also  most  adrantaffeoos  for 
navigation. 

Unfortiuiataly  for  the  French,  Ds 
Lepinay'a  Idea  was  Ignored.  His  conception. 
however,  and  Its  dramatic  presentation  be- 
fore the  Paris  congress  of  1879,  astahUahed 
him  as  an  architectural  and  an  engineering 
genius  and  the  originator  of  the  plan  from 
which  the  Panama  Canal  was  eventually 
built. 

The  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  de- 
spite De  Uplnay's  timely  warning,  launched 
upon  its  ill-fated  undertaking.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1888,  Its  effort  collapsed  due  to  a 
combination  of  bankruptcy,  lack  of  plan- 
ning, and  disease.  In  Prance,  it  resulted  In 
a  sensational  financial  scandal.  Tet,  before 
falling,  the  company,  to  save  money  and 
time,  was  forced  to  change  its  plans  from 
sea-level  to  a  high-level  lock  type. 

Reorganised  in  1894  as  the  New  Panama 
Canal  Company,  its  ofllcers  reaUaed  that 
their  only  chance  of  tkssurlng  any  return  on 
the  investment  was  to  hold  on  until  the 
United  SUtes  could  be  induced  to  take  con- 
Uol.  Thus  untU  1904  they  limited  their  ac- 
tivities to  technical  studies  and  such  ex- 
cavation as  were  required  to  protect  the 
concession  from  Colombia.  The  total 
French  excavation  was  78.1464)60  cubic  yards 
of  material,  of  which  294>08,000  were  later 
useful  to  the  United  States. 

3.  US.  policy.  1860-81:  With  active  canal 
endeavors  temporarily  cJiecked  by  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  transit  facllitlea  met 
by  the  Panama  Railroad.  UJB.  efforts 
generally  restricted  to  exploration.  It 
not  until  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  became  Pres- 
ident In  1869  that  majcM*  interest  revived, 
with  extensive  naval  exploring  expeditions 
starting  in  1870  and  covering  the  more  Im- 
portant canal  sites. 

With  the  objective  of  securing  the  best 
type  of  canal  at  the  best  site,  and  at  least 
expense,  the  reports  of  these  expeditions 
were  reviewed  by  the  first  UJB.  Interoeeanlc 
Canal  Commission,  1872-76,  consisting  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  A.  Rimiphrles,  Chief  of 
US.  Army  Engineers;  O.  P.  Pattenon,  UJB. 
Coast  Survey;  and  Commodore  Daniel  Am- 
men.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of 
the  Navy.  Reporting  to  President  Grant  on 
February  7,  1876,  the  C<Hnmlsaloa  was 
unanimous  in  recommending  a  NIearag«a 
canal  starting  on  the  Atlantic  side  near 
Oreytown.  following  the  San  Juan  River  to 
Lake  Nicaragua,  through  the  lake,  and 
thence  across  the  land  to  Brlto.  Thus,  the 
United  States  became  definitely  conunltted 
to  the  Nicaragua  route,  then  complicated 
by  British  control  of  Its  eastern  tcrmlnuB 
through  their  protcctcrate  over  the  Mos- 
quito kingdom. 

Viewing  an  isthmian  canal  as  "virtually 
a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the  United  States" 
and  alarmed  by  the  energetic  measures 
taken  by  French  Interests  at  Panama,  D.8. 
leaden  determined  to  change  American 
policy.  This  attitude  fotmd  exprcsaton  on 
March  8.  1880,  when  the  Select  Committee 
on  Interoeeanlc  Canals  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives reconunended  a  raeolutlon  by 
the  Congress  declaring  that  any  form  of 
protectorate  on  this  continent  aa  oontrary 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  the  United 
Sutes  asserts  and  maintains  its  right  to 
possess  and  control  anf  artificial  »"»«»*t  at 
Isthmian  transit,  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  take  steps  to  abrogate  the 
Clay  ton -Bui  wer  Treaty.  This  objeotlve  was 
supported  by  former  President  Grant,  who, 
In  February  1881,  publicly  commended  "an 
American  canal,  on  American  soil,  to  the 
American  peonle." 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  IM^ 
1901:  The  French  failure  In  1889  rendered 


the  canal  situation  less  acute,  requiring  a 
new  crtsis  to  dramatize  the  issue.  This  was 
supidled  by  the  hlstorle  voyage  of  the  U.S.S. 
Oregon  during  the  Spanish -American  War 
In  1898,  which  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
Istlxmian  canal.  The  result  was  that  Presi- 
dent William  McKlnley,  in  1899,  appointed 
an  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  with  Rear 
Adm.  John  G.  Walker,  U.SJ».  retired,  as 
president,  to  Investigate  all  canal  routes, 
particularly  Nicaragua  and  Panama,  and  to 
recommend  the  most  practicable. 

In  its  first  report  on  November  16,  1901, 
the  Commission  estimated  the  cost  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal  at  $189346,062,  and  Panama 
at  $144,233,358;  and  the  value  of  the  French 
holdings  at  840  million.  But  as  the  French 
company  was  demanding  $109,141,500  for  Its 
property,  the  total  estimate  for  Panama  was 
$263.874358.  Because  of  the  excess  cost  for 
a  canal  at  Panama.  It  recommended  Nicara- 
gua as  the  only  practicable  route. 

6.  UJB.  Diplomacy,  1901-03:  Meanwhile,  the 
UJB.  Government,  under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay,  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of 
November  18.  1901.  which  superseded  the 
Clayttm-Btilwer  Treaty  and  recognized  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
struct, regulate  and  manage  any  isthmian 
canaL  It  further  adopted  the  principal 
points  In  the  Convention  of  Constantinople 
(1888)  for  the  Suez  Canal  as  rules  for  the 
operation  and  neutralization  of  the  Ameri- 
can canal.  These  rules  provided  that  the 
canal  should  be  free  and  open  to  vessels  of 
commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms 
of  entire  equality,  with  tolls  that  were  Just 
and  equitable.  The  United  States  was  also 
authorised  to  protect  the  canal  against  law- 
leseness  and  disorder. 

TTie  New  Panama  Canal  Company  In  Paris, 
reacting  to  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
ttOD  for  Nicaragua,  on  January  9, 1902.  cabled 
Admiral  Walker  its  readiness  to  accept 
the  UJ3.  offer  of  $40  million  for  Its 
holdings.  Thereupon  the  Commission,  in  a 
supplementary  report  on  January  18,  1902, 
canceled  its  first  recommendation  and  rec- 
ommended Panama  as  the  most  practicable 
anl  feasible  route  for  an  isthmian  canal. 
Deecrlblng  the  previous  concessions  from 
Colombia  as  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient, 
the  Oommisslon  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  In  perpetuity  the  grant  of  a  suffi- 
cient strip  of  territory  across  the  isthmus  for 
canal  purposes.  Promptly  transmitted  to  the 
OoDgreas  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
tiie  new  recommendation  started  a  memora- 
ble debate  in  the  Congress  known  as  the  bat- 
tle of  the  routes.  Out  of  It  came  the  basic 
law  for  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
approved  June  28,  1902,  known  as  the 
Spooner  Act. 

TUs  law  authorized  the  President  to  ac- 
quire all  French  holdings  including  Its 
Panama  railroad  stock  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $40  million,  to  otbain  from  Colombia  per- 
petual control  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  main- 
tenance, operation  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  railroad,  and  then, 
throtigh  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
to  construct  the  Panama  Canal.  The  t3rpe 
contemplated  by  the  act  was  high  level,  with 
Atlantic  locks  and  dams  at  Boblo  to  form  a 
Lake  Bohlo.  Provision  was  also  made  that. 
In  event  of  failure  to  obtain  an  adequate 
treaty  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Presi- 
dent should  proceed  with  construction  of  a 
Nicaragua  canal. 

In  harmony  with  the  act,  Tom&s  Herrfin, 
Colombian  charg*  d'affaires  in  Washington, 
after  many  months  of  arduous  labor,  suc- 
ceeded In  negotiating  a  most  favorable 
treaty  for  his  country — the  Hay-Herr4n 
Tk«aty  of  January  22,  1908,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  U.  8.  Senate  on  March  17,  1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  Involved 
potttteally  In  Bogota.  The  Colombian  Sen- 
ate, caned  Into  special  session  on  June  20, 
1968,  for  Its  ratification,  rejected  the  treaty 


against  urgent  pleadings  by  Herr&n  in  Wash- 
ington and  U.S.  Minister  Arthur  M.  Beau- 
pr*  In  Bogota. 

The  Panama  revolution,  1908:  Pana- 
manian leaders,  fearing  that  after  all  Pana- 
ma might  Etui  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua, 
determined  to  avert  that  possibility.  A  Pana- 
manian agent  vras  then  dispatched  to  Wash- 
ington to  obtain  promise  of  help  for  a  plan 
of  revolt.  While  no  prcwnise  was  given,  the 
warship  U.S.8.  Nashville  appeared  at 
CoI6n  on  November  2,  1903.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  an  uprising  occurred,  Colombian 
troops  were  prevented  from  crossing  the 
isthmus  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  In- 
dependence was  proclaimed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Manuel  Amador.  It  was  recognized 
first  by  the  United  States,  second  by  France, 
and  soon  afterward  by  other  countries. 

Then  followed  negotiation  of  the  second 
basic  canal  convention,  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varllla  Treaty  of  November  18.  1903,  with 
Panama  Instead  of  Ccriombla.  By  this 
treaty,  in  harmony  with  the  Spoono-  Act, 
United  States  was  granted  In  perpetuity  ex- 
cltislve  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  Significantly  the  United  States 
could  exercise  all  sovereign  powers  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
by  Panama.  That  country  was  to  receive 
$10  million  In  cash  and  a  $250,000  ann\ilty 
to  begin  9  years  after  ratification  of  the 
agreement.  The  proclamation  of  this  treaty 
on  February  26,  1904,  sealed  the  choice  of 
the  Panama  route. 

A  few  dajrs  later,  on  March  8,  1904,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recognized  the  contributions 
of  Admiral  Walker  by  appointing  him  as 
the  first  Chairman  of  the  first  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  One  member,  MaJ.  Gen. 
George  W.  Davis,  U.S.  Army,  retired,  was 
the  first  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  John 
P.  Wallace,  a  leading  railroad  engineer,  not 
experienced  in  frontier  work,  was  chosen  as 
the  first  chief  engineer. 

The  Canal  Zone  was  formally  acquired  on 
May  4,  1904 — a  day  subsequently  celebrated 
annually  In  the  zone  as  Acquisition  Day. 

6.  Building  the  canal,  1904-14:  Work 
under  the  United  States  started  haltingly. 
Because  of  public  clamotir  to  make  the  dirt 
fly,  the  Commission  weakened  In  Its  stand 
for  thorough  and  comprehensive  prepara- 
tion and  started  work  without  proper  equip- 
ment or  plans.  Though  valuable  time  was 
thus  lost,  the  Commission  made  important 
contributions.  It  organized  the  Canal  Zone 
Government,  started  sanitation  under  the 
supervision  of  William  Crawford  Oorgas,  and 
recruited  the  nucleus  of  an  engineering  and 
construction  force. 

Resigning  on  March  30,  1905,  the  Walker 
Commission  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one 
headed  by  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  a  promi- 
nent railroad  executive,  with  Wallace  con- 
tinued as  chief  engineer.  Though  for  a  time 
conditions  improved,  Wallace,  on  June  26. 
1905,  suddenly  resigned,  throwing  the  work- 
ing forces  Into  confusion. 

Battle  of  the  levels,  1904-6:  Of  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  period  the  gravest  was  in- 
creasing uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  canal 
that  should  be  built — the  high-level  lock 
type  contemplated  by  the  Spooner  Act  or  a 
canal  at  sea  level  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Wallace  in  1904. 

Fortunately,  President  Roosevelt  selected 
a  great  railroad  builder,  executive  and  ex- 
plorer, John  F.  Stevens,  as  the  new  chief  en- 
gineer. Stevens'  quaUflcatlons  were  tmlque. 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the 
Panama  Canal  since  the  time  of  Phillip  II, 
discovered  Marias  Pass  in  Montana,  built 
railroads  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
supervised  open  mining  operations  in 
Minnesota.  Thus,  he  had  observed  what 
occurs  when  the  delicate  balances  of  nature 
are  upset,  understood  the  hazards  of  cut- 
ting a  ship  channel  through  moimtalns,  and 
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was  experienced  In  penonnel  and  construc- 
tion problems  In  undevelopMl  country. 

Arriving  on  the  iathmua  on  July  25.  1905. 
at  a  time  of  chaoa,  ha  ratcued  the  project 
from  possible  disaster.  Ha  promptly  pro- 
vided bousing  for  employaes.  established 
commissaries,  adopted  sanitation  measures, 
ordered  equipment  and  double-tracked  the 
Panama  Railroad.  Planning  the  transporta- 
tion system  for  Culebra  cut  excavation  and 
for  relocation  of  tha  railroad  to  higher 
ground  on  the  east  slda  of  the  canal,  moving 
tlie  Atlantic  locks  slta  from  Bohlo  to  Gatun 
to  form  Oatun  Lake,  racrultlng  competent 
leaders,  forming  the  organization  for  build- 
ing the  Panama  Canal,  ha  soon  found  prog- 
ress hampered  because  of  delay  on  the  de- 
cision as  to  type  of  canal,  then  being 
considered  by  an  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  of  which  General 
E>avls  was  chairman. 

In  Its  report  of  January  10.  1906.  this 
Board  split — the  majority  of  eight  members 
headed  by  General  Davis  and  Including  Ave 
Eiiropeans.  voting  for  sea  level;  and  the 
minority,  five  Americans  (Alfred  Noble. 
Henry  L.  Abbot.  Frederic  P.  Stearns.  Joseph 
Ripley  and  Isham  Randolph),  voting  for  the 
lock  type. 

The  controlling  features  of  the  lock  plan 
recommended  by  the  minority  were  a  dam 
at  Oatun  creating  Oatun  Lake.  85  feet  high 
as  the  sunamlt  level,  and  Culebra  cut  Paral- 
lel flight  locks  were  to  be  provided;  Three 
lifts  at  Oatun,  one  lift  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and 
two  lifU  at  Sosa  Hill,  the  last  two  sets  t>elng 
separated  by  an  Intannedlate  Sosa  Lake. 
Though  of  different  lock  arrangement,  this 
plan  was  the  same  typa  as  recommended  in 
1901  by  the  Walker  Commission. 

Testifying  before  congressional  commit- 
tees In  Washington  In  January  and  June 
1906.  and  using  the  De  I>pinay  arguments 
of  1879.  Stevens  supported  the  high-level 
plan  with  a  conviction  that  no  one  could 
shake,  and  strongly  opposed  the  sea  level 
plan  recommended  by  the  majority  of  the 
International  Board  of  Consulting  Engi- 
neers. In  the  end,  with  the  support  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  of  War  Taft, 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conunlsslon.  the 
views  of  Stevens  prevailed  against  strenuous 
opposition  concerned  primarily  with  ques- 
tions of  vulnerability.  Congress,  by  act  ap- 
proved June  29.  1906,  adopted  ttie  high-level 
lake  and  lock  plan  as  proposed  by  the  minor- 
ity. This  was  the  great  decision  In  building 
the   Panama   Canal. 

The  transit  since  1914.  in  both  peace  and 
war,  of  thousands  of  vaaaels  of  various  t>'pe8, 
completely  establishes  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  It  secured  for  Stevens,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  it  about 
great  fame  as  the  basic  architect  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

Pacific  lock  location  question.  190fr  08 
Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  placed  all  Atlantic 
looks  at  Gatun.  it  divided  the  Pacitlc  hjcks 
into  two  seu  Stevens,  early  In  1906  before 
adoption  by  Congress  of  the  minority  report. 
recognized  the  Pacific  lock  arrangement  as 
faulty  and  recommended  consoliddtiun  cis 
a  needed  change. 

Eventually,  on  Augtist  3.  1906.  Stevens  ap- 
proved a  plan  placing  all  Pacific  locks  in 
three  lifts  south  of  Miraflores  with  the  ter- 
minal dam  and  locks  between  two  hills, 
Cerro  Aguadulce  on  tha  west  side  of  the  sea 
level  section  of  the  canal  and  Cerro  de 
Puente  on  the  east  slda,  a  location  later 
recognized  by  Lt.  Col.  Oaorge  W  Ooethals 
aa  offering  the  best  slta.  This  arrangement 
would  have  enabled  lake  level  navigation 
from  the  Atlantic  locki  to  the  Pacific  with 
A  summit  level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  under  great  pres- 
sure to  start  active  construction.  Advocates 
of    the    sea    level    proposal,    stung    by    their 


defeat  In  Congres* .  also  oppi>nents  of  any 
canal  at  all.  were  poised  ready  to  lake  a<l- 
vantage  of  any  change  in  the  approved  pro- 
gram as  evidence  of  weakness  in  the  high- 
level  plan.  Together,  these  two  forces 
represented  a  political  and  economic  power 
that  could  not  be  Ignored 

Stevens'  foundation  investigations,  neces- 
sarily made  in  haste,  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  did  not  diue  to  Jeopardize  the  proj- 
ect by  further  deluy  On  Augu.st  2;i.  1906, 
apparently  confident  that  this  inipnrtiint 
question  would  rise  again,  he  voided  his  plan 
but  retained  It  on  file,  and  pnxreeded  with 
the  approved  plan  for  separating  the  Pacific 
locks,    which    he    did    not    personally    favor 

Later,  after  Stevens  left  canal  service, 
Maj  William  L  Slbcrt.  a  member  of  the 
Commission  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
marine  needs  in  the  design  of  i^avigaiional 
works,  made  more  extensive  e-xplorations 
Finding  adequate  foundations,  he  likewise, 
on  January  31.  190^.  recommended  the  con- 
solidation of  all  P\cific  kK-ks  m  three  lifts 
at  Miraflores  to  provide  a  Pactric  terminal 
lake,  but  his  well -reasoned  projK>sal  was  not 
approved,  and  the  canal  was  completed  with 
two  sets  of  Pacific  locks,  separated  by  Mira- 
flores Lake 

Construction  and  completion.  1907  14 
With  canal  type  <lecided.  c<mstructl(>n  or- 
ganization effected,  and  a  greater  part  of 
the  plant  Installed  by  July  1906,  real  prog- 
ress started  Thus.  Stevens  wa.s  able  to  as- 
sure the  press  in  1906  that  the  canal  would 
be  completed  in  1J14  and  formally  opened 
by  January  1.  191.5 

On  January  30.  1907,  after  having  brought 
design  and  construction  to  a  point  where 
work  w.^.s  In  full  ,wlng  and  success  a  cer- 
t.ilnty.  Stevens  su^  mttted  his  resignation  to 
the  President  D-'splte  that  action,  how- 
ever. Roosevelt,  on  March  4.  1907.  in  recog- 
nition of  his  trem -tidous  coiUrlbulioiis.  ap- 
pointed him  as  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  m.iklrig  .Stevens  the  first 
to  hold  the  combined  positions  cif  Chalr- 
m.in   and   Chief   Krgineer 

Stevens  was  succ-'eded  by  Lleuten.mt  Colo- 
nel Ooethals,  an  oi,tstandlng  Army  engineer, 
who.  with  his  asscclate.s,  civilian  as  well  a.H 
military,  ably  brought  the  project  to  comple- 
tion substantially  in  accord  with  the  Stevens 
plan.  Such  changes  as  were  made.  thou»?h 
important,  were  nonbasic  These  included 
widening  the  bottom  of  Culebra  cut  from 
200  to  300  feet.  Increasing  u.sable  lo<  k 
dimensions  to  a  wiilth  of  110  feet  and  length 
of  1,000  feet,  with  i  depth  to  pernill  ptissage 
of  ships  drawing  -,0  feet  In  salt  water  re- 
routing the  Panama  Railroad  around  Oold 
HUl,  relocation  of  l<x'ks  from  S<J8a  Hill  to 
Miraflores    and   redesign  of  Oatun   Dam 

Other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commls.->ion  on  April  1.  1907.  were  MaJ  David 
D  Oalllard.  Major  Sibert.  Naval  Civil  Engi- 
neer Harry  H  Rousseau.  Lc  Col  Willi. im 
C  Gorgas  Jacksciti  Smith  and  J  C  S  Black- 
liurn  l.Hter  changes  included  Lieut  C<'1 
H  P  Hfxlges  11908  14 1  to  succeed  Smith. 
Maurice  H  Thatcher  i  1910  13)  to  succeed 
Blackburn,  and  Ri:hard  L  Metcalfe  i  1913 
14 1  to  succeed  Thatcher  Oalllard  died  on 
December  5,   1913.  without  a  succe»a4jr 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  in  the  world, 
was  indeed  a  monumenuil  and  unprece- 
dented achievemeiit  Its  subsequent  suc- 
cess, ill  b<;th  pea<.e  and  war,  entitle  all  who 
In  significant  manner,  [>artlcip.ited  in  Its 
planning.  coristrucMon.  saniuti'^n.  and  clMl 
administration  to  nighest  honor  The  canal 
was  opened  tt)  traffic  on  August   1.5    1014 

7  Principal  engineering  and  onstruction 
projects  after  1914  The  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission.  ab<.llshed  ori  April  1  I  »14  wius 
.succeeded  by  a  highly  centralized  permanent 
operating  organization  authori/.ed  by  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  of  19i.J  known  .'limply 
as  The  Panama  Canal  Though  free,  under 
the   law,    to  choosf   the  Governor    from    any 


s-'urce.  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  In  recog- 
nition of  the  services  of  Colonel  Ooethals, 
appointed  him  as  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal 

The  canal  was  launched  into  Its  era  of 
operations  under  Governor  Ooethals,  who 
served  until  late  1916  after  the  early  elide 
crises  Ooethals  chose  his  principal  engi- 
neer as.sistani  as  his  successor  and  estab- 
lished a  tradition  of  succession,  by  advance- 
ment, that  lasted  until  1952 

Madden  Dam  and  Power  Project,  1919  35 
Paced  with  the  problems  of  an  unusuuUy 
dry  season.  1919  20.  requiring  conservation 
of  water  for  lockages  and  maintenance  of 
rli.mnel  depths  and  l.iler  by  a  great  fl(j<>d 
In  ls»23  endangering  the  waterway,  together 
with  throwing  traffic.  Con).;re8s  authorizfd  the 
first  Important  step  toward  Increasing  canal 
caiiacity.  the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  Proj- 
ect Completed  In  1935.  it  provided  more 
water  for  lockages,  controlled  floods.  Im- 
proves! na\igatlon  and  supplied  additional 
power 

Third  Locks  Project  1939-42  The  second 
step  tow.ird  greater  capacity  was  for  a  third 
set  of  lo<ks  Beciuse  of  naval  needs.  In  the 
critical  period  preceding  World  War  II,  Con- 
^.rresfl  on  adminl.«trative  recommendations, 
authorized  the  Third  L<x-ks  Project,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  1277  million  The  proposed 
layout  contemplated  a  new  set  of  larger 
locks  1  200  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide,  with 
45  feet  navigable  depth  near  each  of  the 
existing  locks  but  at  some  distance  away 
With  the  new  l(x-ks  Joined  with  existing 
channels  by  means  of  bypass  channels  At 
T!ie  Atl.mtlc  end.  the  project  duplicated  ex- 
isting arrancements  At  the  Pacific  end, 
however,  the  prop-ised  channel.  In  addition 
ti)  tluplicating  its  faulty  layout,  contained 
three  sharp  bends  of  29°.  47  .  and  37°  in 
succession   from   north  to  south 

Work  started  in  1940  and  was  pushed  vig- 
orously until  suspended  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  in  May  1942  because  of  shorUige  of  ships 
and  materials  nic^re  urgently  needed  else- 
where for  war  purposes  No  excavation  was 
ai-conipUshed  at  Pedro  Miguel,  tliat  at  Oatun 
and  Miraflores  was  suijstantially  c»>mpleted 
About  175  million  was  expended 

Terminal  Lake — Third  Locks  Plan  1942-43: 
Fortunately,  suspension  of  work  on  the  third 
li>cks  project  i^rcurred  while  there  was  still 
tune  for  canal  officials  Ui  reexamine  it  in  the 
light  of  needs  demonstrated  by  war  operat- 
ing experience  These  studies  served  to  em- 
phasize that  the  separation  of  the  Pacific 
lotks  and  failure  to  provide  a  summit-level 
lake  at  the  Pacific  termitius  were  funda- 
mmtttl  errors  of  design,  with  Pedro  Miguel 
liM-ks  as  the  principal  obstruction  to  (jp- 
ttmum    canal    operating    conditions 

Out  of  the  studies  Including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  sea-level  idea  grew  what  proved 
to  be  the  first  ct)mprehensive  pro(H>8al  for  the 
economic  increase  of  capacity  and  opera- 
tional improvement  of  the  Panama  Canal  — 
the  Terminal  Ijike  Third  I^xks  Plan  It  pio- 
p> '.sed  'he  physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  consolidation  of  all  Pai  ific  locks  near 
Aguadulce  elevation  of  the  Intermediate 
Mirailores  Lake  water  level  from  54  feet  to 
that  of  Oatun  Lake  to  create  a  summit- 
level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end  of  the 
canal  to  match,  as  far  as  possible  that  in 
the  Atlantic  end  It  would  also  iticlude 
raising  the  summit  level  to  its  highest 
feasible  helKht  of  approximately  92  feet,  en- 
larirlnK  Oalllard  cut  and  ci>n8tructing  a  set 
of  Urger  links  Elssentially,  this  was  the 
s,i:nc  plan  originated  by  De  l>plnay,  and 
Liter    recommended    by    Stevens    and    Sibert 

Officially  submitted  and  publicly  presented 
In  the  Canal  Zone.  It  aroused  wide  interest 
among  engineers  and  maritime  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  who.  on 
Sej)teniber  7  1943  submitted  It  to  the  Presi- 
dent S<j«jn  after.  In  1944.  it  was  approved 
In  principle  by  the  Oovcrnor  of  the  Panama 
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Canal  and  recommended  to  tha  Secretary  of 
War  for  thorough  investigation,  and  later. 
In  IMS,  it  was  approived  In  ganaral  iMfoce  the 
Congrasa  by  a  mcoeedlng  Oofemor  far  tba 

major  modiflcatloa  at  the  cxlsttng  watcrwaj 
in  preference  to  oompletlng  the  orlglikal 
Third  Lock  Project.  A  IMS  oongreastonal  In- 
vestigation reported  that  It  coold  be  accom- 
plished at  comparatively  low  coat. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Lock  Plan,  belnf 
an  enlargement  of  the  existing  faeUiUce  that 
does  not  call  for  additional  land  or  waters. 
Is  covered  by  current  canal  treatlea  and  does 
not  require  negotiation  of  a  new  one.  a  para- 
mount diplomatic  consideration. 

Sea  Level  Plan,  1M6-47.  The  spectacular 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1M5  Injected 
new  eiemenU  into  the  canal  picture.  At  the 
request  of  Canal  Zone  authorities,  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  380,  79th  Congreas,  ap- 
proved December  38,  IMS,  authorlsliif  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  the  means  (or 
Increasing  Its  capacity  and  seetirlty  to  meet 
future  needs  for  Interoceanlc  commerce  and 
national  defense.  Including  consideration  of 
canals  at  other  locations.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  terms  "security"  and  "national 
defense"  had  been  embodied  in  any  Panama 
Canal  statute. 

The  report  of  the  inquiry  with  aeeurlty 
and  national  defense  as  paramount  conald- 
erations  recommended  only  the  sea-level 
plan  for  major  canal  cor.struction,  Initially 
estimated  In  1M7  to  cost  |3,48S  million,  a 
flgure  later  substantially  Increased.  Though 
the  report  covered  the  Terminal  Lake-llklrd 
Locks  Plan,  which  tt  did  not  recooimand  It 
offered  a  relatively  minor  procram  for  Im- 
provement of  present  Installations  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  the  major  operational 
Improvement  of  the  existing  waterway  as 
recommended  In  1M3  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  canal  ter- 
minals, the  IM7  Sea  Level  Plan  would  pro- 
vide a  virtually  new  Panama  Canal  of  60 
feet  minimum  depth  in  navigation  lanes  and 
of  600  feet  width  between  sloping  sldea  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet  on  &  new  allnement  some- 
what removed  from  the  present  channel. 
The  plan  also  providee  a  tidal  lock  (300  feet 
by  1.500  feet)  and  a  navigable  pass  at  the 
Pacific  end.  many  miles  of  flood  control 
dams  on  both  sides  of  the  projected  canal, 
diversion  channels  and  spillways.  Some  of 
Its  features  are  not  covered  by  current  In- 
ternational conventions  and  would  require 
a  new  treaty  with  Panam4,  With  further 
conceaalons.  attendant  indemnity  and  in- 
creased annuity  charges. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  failed  to 
receive  Presidential  approval.  Transmitted 
to  the  Congreea  on  December  1,  1M7,  without 
comment  or  recommendation,  its  submis- 
sion, however,  led  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
1003  and  1006  debates  over  route  and  type 
with  almost  Identical  arguments,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  newer  term,  "security." 
rather  than  the  old  term,  "vulnerability." 

In  voluminous  discussions,  numy  leading 
engineers,  nuclear  scientists  and  other  ex- 
perts challenged  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  principal  1M7  recommendations  and 
estimates  rested.  The  Congreea  took  no  ac- 
tion xmtll  1BS7,  when  an  Independent  In- 
quiry Into  the  entire  subject  of  Increaaed 
facilities  for  Interocoanlc  transit  was  au- 
thorized and  a  special  board  of  consultants 
appointed. 

Its  final  report  of  June  1960,  Included  esti- 
mates for  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  I<ocks 
Plan  (91.030,900,000)  and  the  Sea  Level  Plan 
1(2,537,000)  exclusive  of  any  Panamanian 
indemnity.  The  board  emphaslaad  that  the 
Sea  Level  Plan  would  present  matny  ouustruc- 
tlonal  problems  including  lntanrU|ition  to 
traffic.  A  plan  for  a  lake  and  lock  canal  at 
Nicaragua  (M.OOS  million)  as  an  alternate 
route  was  submitted  without  definite  recom- 
mendation.   This   report,   otherwise   Incon- 


cltuiTe,  recommended  that  the  entire  canal 
altuatlon  be  re\iewed  In  1970  or  earlier  If 
warranted. 

Meanwhile,  the  1M7  report  served  to  fo- 
eoa  goremmental  attention  on  administra- 
tive problems  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

8.  Reorganization  and  Policy  Determina- 
tion: On  June  30,  1948,  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company  was  reincorporated  as  a  Fed- 
eral corporation  and,  on  Pebruary  38,  1940, 
the  Houae  of  RepresentativeB  authorized  an 
investigation  Into  the  organizational  and 
financial  aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal  en- 
terprise. 

All  recommendations  growing  out  of  this 
Inquiry  were  implemented  except  that  for 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  canal  super- 
vision from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  the  President 
delayed  for  further  study.  Hie  resulting  act 
of  Oongress,  Public  Law  841,  81st  Congress, 
approved  September  26,  1950,  known  a£  the 
Thompson  Act,  created  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  Government. 
Effective  July  1,  1951,  the  act  started  major 
administrative  changes.  Including  a  break  In 
1952  In  the  traditional  selection  for  ap- 
pointment as  Governor.  The  law  requires 
that  transit  toUs  be  established  at  rates  to 
place  the  canal  enterprise  on  a  self-sustain- 
ing basis,  a  fundamental  principle  In  canal 
policy  with  far-reaching  Implications  for  Its 
future.— (M.DuV.) 

9.  Panama-United  States  relations:  Be- 
cause of  the  previous  history  of  Panama  as 
a  land  of  endemic  revolution,  the  framers  of 
tha  10OS  treaty,  in  order  to  guarantee  po- 
litical stability  essential  for  future  efficient 
operation  of  the  waterway.  Insisted  on  Its 
perpettilty,  sovereignty,  and  protective 
clauses.  Subsequent  events  fully  substanti- 
ated the  wisdom  of  these  1903  treaty  pro- 
visions, which  remain  largely  unchanged. 
The  canal  was  no  acxmer  opened  to  traffic  in 
August  1914.  than  the  United  States  applied 
another  provision  of  this  treaty,  that  of  ob- 
taining additional  lands.  During  World  War 
I.  in  which  Panama  participated,  the  United 
citates  took  possession  of  several  areas  of 
land,  and  in  1919  acquired  a  group  of  is- 
lands. Friction  over  this  and  other  Issues  led 
to  an  attempt  In  1936  to  revise  the  conven- 
tion of  1903,  but  Panama  refused  to  sign  any 
agreement.  The  attempt  was  renewed  in  Oc- 
tober 1983,  when  President  Harmodio  Arias 
conferred  in  Washington  with  the  U5.  Presi- 
dent. Their  basic  agreement  was  refined  and 
Incorporated  In  four  treaties,  signed  March 
3.  19S6.  At  the  insistence  of  Panama,  the 
United  States  was  relieved  of  the  obligation 
to  guarantee  the  independence  of  the  re- 
public and  renounced  the  right  to  acquire 
any  additional  lands  and  waters  outside  the 
Canal  Zone.  By  limiting  the  use  of  the  zone 
commissaries  to  persons  employed  on  the 
canal  and  the  railroad,  the  negotiators  sought 
to  dissipate  a  longstanding  grievance.  It 
was  agreed  that  Panama  was  to  (^>erate  port 
facilities  at  Colon  and  Panama  City,  that 
equal  opportunities  between  Panamanian 
and  American  employees  should  be  observed 
and  that  the  United  States  should  increase 
the  annuity  from  $250,000  to  $430,000.  Agree- 
ment was  also  reached  on  constructing  a 
tr&nslsthmian  highway.  The  weakening  of 
the  dlplonuitlc  structure  was  further  ad- 
vanoed  in  the  1955  Blsenhower-Rem6n 
treaty,  which  provided  for  the  annual  U.S. 
payment  to  Panama  to  be  increased  to  $1,- 
930,000,  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  to 
Panamanians  and  U.S.  citizens  (effective 
I9S8),  and  for  Panamanian  concerns  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  U.S.  oom- 
panlea  in  contract  bidding;  the  United  States 
obtained  a  16-year  lease  for  a  military  base 
at  Bio  Hato.  The  effect  of  theee  treaties  has 
been  the  withdrawal  of  canal  activities  to 
the  limits  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  activities  within  the  zone. 

See  "Panama  History"  for  further  aspects 
of  Panama-United  States  relations;  see  also 


Index    references    under    "Panama    Canal" 
in  volume  24.— A.  R.  W.;  M.  DuV. 
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Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1899-1903, 
reports:  International  Board  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  1906,  report;  Board  of  Consult- 
ants, Isthmian  Canal  Studies.  "Report  on 
Long-Range  Program  for  Panama  Canal"  to 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  pursuant  to  H. 
Res.  149,  85th  Congress.  Jime  1,  1960  (H. 
Rept.  1960,  86th  Cong.);  Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  "Report  on  Means  of  In- 
creasing Capacity,"  March  16,  1989  (H.  Doc. 
210,  76th  Cong):  "Report  on  Proposals  for 
Elimination  of  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  Panama 
Canal,  January  17,  1944,"  CONOacssioNAL 
RscoRB,  volume  102,  part  8,  page  10757  (June 
21,  1956) ;  "Report  on  Isthmian  Canal  Studies 
Under  Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress,  1947," 
summarized  In  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  Transactions,  volume  14,  pages 
607  to  796,  with  discussion,  pages  797  to 
906  ( 1949 ) :  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  "Panama 
Canal  and  Panama  Railroad."  "Report  on 
C^ganization  and  Operation,"  January  31, 
1950  (H.  Doc.  460.  81st  Cong.);  Panama 
Canal  Company — Canal  Zone  Government, 
"Annual  Reports,"  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  "Annual  Reports";  Hon. 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  "Panama  Canal  Zone:  Con- 
stitutional Domain  of  the  United  States," 
and  other  addresses.  Concressional  Rscoao, 
voltune  104  (Mar.  26.  Apr.  3,  June  8  and  17, 
July  15  and  23,  1958);  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Mar- 
tin, "Panama  Canal:  Terminal  Lake  Modern- 
ization Program  Derived  From  World  War  n 
Experience."  Congszssional  Record,  volume 
103,  part  12,  page  16504  (Aug.  29,  1957);  Hon. 
Clark  W.  Thompson,  "Isthmian  Cansi  Policy 
of  the  United  States — ^Doctmientatlon." 
CoK(»£ssiONAi.  Rbcobd,  volume  101.  part  S, 
page  3610  (Mar.  23,  1955);  MUes  P.  DuVal. 
Jr.,  "The  Marine  Operating  Problems,  Pan- 
ama Canal,  and  the  Solution."  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  Transactions,  vol- 
ume 114,  page  558  (1949);  "Isthmian  Canal 
Policy — An  Evaltiation."  UJB.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  voltune  81,  page  263  (Mar.  1955) : 
Brig.  Gen.  Henry  L.  Ablx>t,  "Problems  of 
the  Panama  Canal"  (1907);  Ira  K.  BenneU 
et  al.,  "History  of  the  Panama  Canal" 
(Builders  edition)  (1915);  Adolphe  Godln 
De  I>plnay  de  Brusly,  "Note  on  the  Prac- 
tical Solution  for  Crossing  the  American 
Isthimus,"  Congrte  International  D'EItudes  Du 
Canal  Interoc^anlque.  Du  15  Au  20  Mai,  1879. 
"Compte  Rendu  du  Stances,"  Paris:  Imprim- 
erie  Emile  Martinet,  1879.  pages  393  to  299; 
Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr.,  "Cadiz  to  Cathay,"  2d 
edition  (1947),  "And  the  Mountains  Will 
Move"  (1947);  MaJ.  Gen.  George  W.  Ooethals 
et  al.,  "The  Panama  Canal:  An  Engineering 
Treatise,"  2  volumes  (1915);  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Oorgas,  "Sanitation  in  Panama" 
(1916):  William  L.  Sibert  and  John  F.  Ste- 
vens "The  Construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal"  (1915);  D.  C.  Miner,  "The  Fight  for 
the  Panama  Route :  The  Story  of  the  Spooner 
Act  and  the  Hay-Herr4n  Treaty  (1940).— M. 
DuV. 


STOP  IMJPORTATION  OF  "FIDEL 
CASTRO"  CIGARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Halperk]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAIiPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  need 
not  labor  the  fact  that  the  world  today 
is  besieged  by  a  peril  so  catastrophic  that 
all  civilization  is  in  jeopardy.  This 
deadly  peril  to  the  free  world  is  the 
threat  of  comanunlsm.  The  Western 
HMnisphcre  is  by  no  means  immune  to 
this  contamination.  Ninety  miles  from 
our    shores,    Cuba,    under    the    Castro 
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regime  has  become  a  Soviet  satellite. 
The  presence  of  this  outpost  of  the  Com- 
munist system  endangers  our  entire 
hemisphere. 

The  Castro  government  has  impris- 
oned American  citizens,  confiscateci  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
American  property,  poisoned  the  minds 
of  Its  own  citizens  against  the  United 
States,  and  made  belligerent  gestures 
toward  our  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 

The  United  States  finally,  on  Janu- 
ary 3  of  this  year,  broke  ofT  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  our  Nation,  supposer'ly 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  continue.s 
to  provide  Dictator  Castro  with  the  ca.sh 
which  he  desperately  needs  to  maintain 
his  antidemocratic,  anti-US.  regime 
We  supply  this  gold  ammunition  to  com- 
mumsm  month  by  month  through  our 
heedless  and  needless  Import  of  Cuban 
products 

Yes.  we  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba.  Now,  I  unequivocally  main- 
tain, we  must  make  this  gesture  a  reality 
by  means  of  an  embargo. 

Logic  breaks  down  when  it  comes  to 
explain  our  cut  in  the  sugar  quota  and 
withdrawal  of  that  great  subsidy  to 
Cuba's  No.  1  industry  while  we  blindly 
pour  more  money  than  ever  into  pur- 
chases from  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Without  the  sugar  income,  the 
others  gam  magnified  importance.  Let 
me  make  a  detailed  point  of  the  great 
No.  2  industry,  tobacco.  The  United 
States  last  year  provided  Castro  with  a 
rich  harvest  of  more  than  40  million 
essential  American  dollars  through  his 
tobacco,  more  than  10  percent  of  it  from 
the  luxury  item  alone  of  Havana  cigars. 

In  February  1959,  a  month  after  Fidel 
Castro  became  the  dictator  of  Cuba,  the 
United  States  Imported  1,339.400  Cuban 
cigars,  at  a  value  of  $218,242.  One  year 
later.  In  February  1960.  It  imported  from 
Cuba  1.337,794  cigars,  valued  at  $231,911 
At  the  end  of  the  year.  December  1960, 
it  imported  2.806,959  cigars,  valued  at 
$522,109. 

And  mind  you,  the  value  of  US  im- 
ports of  cigars  from  Cuba  during  the  en- 
tire year  1960  rose  to  $4,435,965  from 
$4,077,906  in  1959. 

And  on  all  these  cigar  purchases  Cuba 
received  a  highly  preferential  tariflf  con- 
cession, a  rate  of  $1.27  per  px)und.  plus 
8.5  percent  ad  valorem  compared  to  $1  91 
per  pound  plus  10.5  percent  ad  valorem 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  sole  ex- 
ception is  Philippine  cigars,  which  enter 
duty  free  but  are  a  negligible  quantity. 

These  purchases  of  Cuban  cigars  have 
been  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Castro's  government  expropriated  Amer- 
ican-owned tobacco  plantations  along 
with  banks,  oil  refineries,  and  other  in- 
dustries. F\irthennore,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment set  a  speedup  time  hmit  on  the 
purchase  of  last  season's  crop — effective 
last  August — the  first  such  deadline  ever 
imposed  in  the  Cuban  Industry.  Other 
elaborate  obstacles  have  been  Imposed. 

Just  recently  I  saw  a  headline  in  a 
business  journal,  "Cigar  Men  Get  Jit- 
ters Over  Cuban  Tobacco."  The  article 
states  that  American  tobacco  men  "fear 


a  suddent  shutoff  of  shipmenUs  i)f  choice 
Havana  tobacco,  putting  a  crimp  m  a 
booming  $600-million-a-year  busine.s.s 
This  would  suggest  that  .some  m  the 
tobacco  industry  think  first  of  all  of  then- 
own  profits,  while  the  world  i.s  teott-ring 
on  the  brink  of  what  could  well  prove 
to  be  a  war  of  anruhilation  Such 
American  tobacco  men.  immcr.sod  m  a 
bu.siness-as-usual  attitude,  are  unwit- 
tingly aiding  and  abetting  Ca.-tro,  Kliru- 
shchev.  and  company — tho.se  same  ene- 
mies of  f reedc  m  and  ciemocr.icy  th.r 
world  over 

Cigar  smokeis  m  the  United  States, 
fortunately,  do  not  iiave  to  be  dependent 
on  Cuban  supp.ie.s  There  is  no  Cuban 
monopoly  on  tobacco  for  ciu'ar  produc- 
tion. Such  thinking  i.s  ridic  ilous  There 
are  other  fine  .sources  which  h.iivo  beeii 
denied  opportunity  on  tlie  American 
market  because  of  the  tariff  preference 
given  to  the  Cuban  product  Let  me  cite 
as  an  example  .inother  source  of  supply 
from  a  similar  ueouraphic  and  ihmatic 
area — the  Caribt>ean  island  of  Jamaica 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  made  it  a  point 
to  do  some  research  in  this  field  and  have 
discovered  som'^  interesting;  and  perti- 
nent facts  which  I  would  like  to  present 
to  this  House. 

The  Jamaican  cu'ar  industry  will  be 
467  years  old  on  May  3.  for  on  that  day 
in  1494  Columbus  touched  Jamaica'.s 
north  shore  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
New  World.  Here  he  found  the  Arawak 
Indians  puffing  on  rolled  up  tobacco 
leaves.  This  enjoyment  the  Spanish 
crews  quickly  imitated  and  earned  home 

Because  of  tariff  discrimination,  im- 
ports of  Jamaican  cigars  into  the  United 
States  have  been  severely  limited  How- 
ever, cigars  from  Jamaica  are  becoming 
more  and  more  E>opular  here  American 
tourists,  finding  that  the  charms  of  the 
island  include  its  cigars,  often  continue 
ordering  by  mail. 

Most  of  Jamaica's  tobacco  firms  have 
been  owned  and  managed  by  the  same 
families  for  generations  There  is  a 
long  tradition. 

The  Jamaican  industry  is  now  seeking 
more  favorable  tariff  treatment  in  the 
U.S.  market.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
American  cigar  industry's  problems. 
We  must  substitute  Jamaican  cigars  for 
Fidel  Castro  c.gars,  by  granting  to  the 
Jamaican  cigar  industry  at  least  the 
tariff  rates  now  accorded  Cuba 

Jamaican  cigars  are  Just  as  palatable 
as  Havanas.  A  switch  would  give  our 
smokers  merely  the  same  cigar  which  for 
years  we  have  seen  inseparable  from  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  Is  this  too  much  to 
ask  in  the  free  worlds  stru«Kle  against 
communism  ■]'  Is  the  repudiation  of 
Havana  cigars  the  ultimate  of  that  high 
standard  of  strength  and  sacrifice  which 
President  Kennedy  asked  of  us  all  in  his 
Inaugural  address'' 

The  policy  of  business  as  usual  among 
some  American  interests^I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  parts  of  the  American  cigar 
industry — would  appear  to  give  aid  to  our 
foes.  It  is  grotesque  for  the  United 
States  to  keep  paying  more  than  $4  mil- 
lion each  year  into  Castro's  coffers  for 
cigars  alone  while  the  free  world  is  look- 
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1!.l:  for  leadership  in  the  conflict  with 
commumsm 

We  cannot  allow  special  interests  to 
undermine  our  security  policy.  Without 
further  delay,  we  must  Implement  our 
break  m  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
with  a  simple  resolute  embargo  The 
su-;ar  subsidy  ue  have  canceled  But 
Cuba  s  second  industry,  tobacco,  remains 
not  only  untouched  but  is  stimulated  to  a 
rush  of  prosperity  All  Cuban  tobacco 
exports  are  up,  ciuars  prominent  in  swell- 
ing the  volume  Time  is  overdue  for 
unposm",  iind  enfoicm'.'  a  firm  embargo 
across  the  board  to  end  this  ridiculous 
and  damaging  contradiction 

P'urthermore.  this  policy  would  en- 
h.mce  our  relationship  with  the  newly 
de\t'lopirig  West  Indies  Federation  as 
well  as  being  a  positive  step  in  eliminat- 
ing discrimination  in  our  relationship 
with   Latin   America 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
.^ence  m.  as  granted  to: 

Mr  .sciiERER  for  March  8.  1961.  on 
account  of  discussions  on  highway  legis- 
lation with  American  Roadbuilders  at 
Atlantic  City.  N  J 

Mr  P'ai.lon  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CiARM.AT^i,  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
on  account  of  ofBclal  business. 

Mr  ASHMORE,  Mr  Carett,  and  Mr. 
.■\NnFRsoN  of  Illinois  <  at  the  request  of 
•Mr  BrRi-FsONi.  for  today  and  th"  bal- 
ance of  the  week  on  account  of  official 
committee  business 


.'^FECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Thompson  of  Texas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Boi  LING  • ,  for  30  minutes  to- 
day 

Mr  Hechler  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoLLiNGi,  for  30  minutes  on  Thursday. 
March  9.  1961. 

Mr  Halpern  lat  the  request  of  Mr 
Devine  '  for  15  minutes  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Jonas  and  to  include  certain 
tables  from  hearings  in  the  remarks  he 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boi.iiNGi  to  revise  and  extend  his  spe- 
cial order  and  Include  therein  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr  Rivers  of  Alaska 

Mr  Santangelo 

Mrs  Dwyer. 

The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine»  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter:  ) 

Mr  Bow. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr  Beermann. 

Mr  Halpern. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoLLiNG)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.   MULTER. 

Mr.  ANrxJso. 
Mr   Rodino. 

Mr     CORMAN 


ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURE  OP  POR-  The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 

EIQN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPRO-  committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 

PRIATED    FUNDS    INCURRED    IN  port  of  foreign  currency  and  dollar  ex- 

TRAVEL    OUTSIDE    THE    UNITED  penditures    from     appropriated    funds 

STATES  within  the  first  60  days  that  Congress 

Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  sec-  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year.    The 

tion  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  consolidated  report  is  to  be  forwarded 

of  1954,  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 

of  Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14,  tion  which,  in  turn,  shall  print  such  re- 

1960,  and  section  105  of  Public  Law  86-  port  m  the  Congressional  Record  with- 


Mr   BOLLINO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move     ^^^^  of  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Whereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  4  min 


628.  approved  July  12.  1960.  require  the     jn  ^q  ^ays  after  receipt.     Accordingly, 

there  are  submitted  herewith,  within  the 


nection  with  travel  outside  the  United  „^^,,„,iv,^  ti™-»  n.„if    ♦>,«  «««o«n^„+»^ 

SUtes,  including  both  foreign  currencies  "^""^^^^^  }^^  ^'""^^  ^^^  consolidated 

expended  and  dollar  expenditures  made  ^^P^,^  o^  ^^.^  ^°^se  Committees  on  Ag- 

from  appropriated  funds  by  Members,  riculture.  Science  and  Astronautics,  and 

morrow,  Wednesday.  March  8,  1961,  at     employees,  and  committees  of  the  Con-  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 

12  o'clock  noon.  gress.  mentary  Union. 


utes  p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 


i'lpotl  of  'jpi  'iiiilurr  of  furfiyn  currencirs  an<i  appropiinUii  Jmni-  /■//  tJit   Cnn.indli :   on  Aij-  n-uJlurf,   I  .S.  lluii.<i   oj  Rf  prrxentati'is 

(Expended  Ix'tweon  Jan    1  ani  Dec  .'5I.  IWll 


1 

N'ameof 
cairency 

Lodfring             1               Meals               1       Transportjilion 

MiscfUancous                       Total 

Niuiic  aii'l  counlry 
1 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  r.P. 

currency 

FortiRTi 
currcnry 

rquivalrni      K(rii[:ii 
or  I'.S.        1  III  ••  my 
ciirreri.  V 

U  .-J   dollar 

eTuivalent 

or  r.8. 

ctirrency 

Fnrfign 
currcnry 

l".|5.  dollar 

eiiuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreiitn 
currency 

U.S.  dolliU- 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

II  [LIT  MaTTHXWB:  ' 

Ml 

1.057 

39  1.1 

1,421 

52.30 

2,  47S 

91   4.'i 

Di* 

euilda 

■  4.."^.  KN 

601.30 

4,568.88 

f<ll   30 

I>..SAl.It  L.  Phort    * 

Ml 

1,095 

40  39               8&5 

32  77      .   

904.50 
4,569.88 

73  ir, 

Do - 

fulWa 

4,5*i9.  »8 

eoi  30 

.   _ 

fiOl   30 

Tiiljil 

79  54 

S.")  07  L. - 

1.20-2.60 

1 

1.307  21 

' 

»  Keliubursed  V  S    Trem  iry  by  perfxmal  cheek,  |242.88  ;  6,515  Koles. 
Uam.  S,  1961.  I 


=  Cuii^^rcssuian  SiI"RT  roimluirsed  l".S.  Treasury  $299;  8,074.50  soles. 

Harold  D.  CIoolxt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Rrpiirl   <>j    ijpiiidtlirr   oJ  Jorciijn    nirrenrirt   and  appropr idled  funds    of  the    CotninHttf    on    Sriinrf    and   Astronautics,    I'.S.    House   of 

Representatives 

lExpended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1900] 


.N.iinr  ..nd  (■')uiilry 


Name  of 
currency 


( ;» iiR  .r  r  ^^II t kr 

Kriuic-      newfrsinc. 

.^pproprialrcl  funds    Mllnary  .\\T      U.S.  dollar. 
Tr-in-siiort  !»  Kranw. 

Swidcn    , krona. 

I H  Ulnar k ,. do. 


.•^iil'ldl  il.  fun  ik'n  I  iirrcn'  ics    . .. 
.■^iililDliil,  a|i|ir',.i'ri.iifd  iundj.. 

\iniiR   I.     Asn  .-rf> 

J.ilian  :   yeu 

.Apprnpnaleil  fund*,  .\ir  I'oice:        I 

Jiiiwin  .   .- i  I'.S. dollar.. 

llonp  Konf |  Hone  Kong 

dollar. 

France !  new  franc... 

Italy lira 


,'^»i  111  dial,  fon'lirn  cum-Dcies. . 
.■^ulitdlal,  appropriaifd  [uu<l.«. 

II,   K    Sivk 

Kranci'  

Appriipnuleil  funds.  Military  Air 

TraiLsport  lu  l-"r»nce. 
NillMTlnnd.' 


new  franc  . 
L  .8.  dollar. 

piilder 


InMr.l  Kuni.loin I  pound. 


.-^iilildlHl,  loreittn  currencies. - 
Milliilnl,  iipproprialed  iund.^. 

I'    H    VraLvr 

I-  r.mce       

NrllKTlands 

I'nil(  .1  Klnftilom 

'  IiTMianv 


..I  Dew  franc. 

..I  guilder 

..I  poand 

.J  mark 


-iit'tolrti,  foreign  currenciee. 


Lodglnp 


-Meals 


Transr<ortalion 


MLsccUaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
cttrrency 


210.35 


U.S.doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar  !  U.S.  dollar  |  |  U.S.  dollar 

Foreign   '  equivalent     Foreiim     equivalent     Foreign   |  equivalent 
currency!     or  U.S.     i  currency  i     or  U.S.     |  currency  !     or  U.S. 


currency 


currency 


U.S.  dollar 
Foreign     equivalent 
currency       or  U.S. 
1    cunent.v 


42.  KS  I      136.  .W 


3923.0 


H3.1.  00  I    .  - '  -  - I     4269.  ki, 

91.00 


556.00 
234.00 


M,000 


23.V0 

367.5 
76,000 


111.20 
31.36 


207.00 
119.00 


41   40 
16.46 


17.0 
16.0 


.40 
.44 


308.0 

60.(1 


61.  GO 

h,  40 


177.7 

106. OC 
41.21 

75.00 
120.78 


45, 140 


4.56.0  ! 

I 

245.0  i 

60.000  I 


125.38 

99.18 
80.00 


3.940 


Wl,  0 


10,94 

1,044.60 
IC.  96 


13,960 


50.00  ■- 

96.61   I     115,368 


185.  78 


13  ti 

102.4   I 
15,000  I 


38.85 

41.22 
1.S2 

20.90 
24,  17 


1088.00 
419,00 


127.060 


800,0 

714.  9fl 
165,  368 


9(i3  6(1 

91  (Kl 

217,60 

1179.  Sti 
91.00 


3,V.  M 

.  293, («) 
140,  00 

14.^,  (HI 
427.  34 


828.3 


328.7 
26.0 


169.24 


400.0 


81.63 


416.5 


86.50 
72.80 


239.4 
20.0 


63.00      2,949.94 
56.00    


807.0 

143.0 

23.0 


164.69 
37.93 
64.40 


375.0 
58.0 
18.3 


76.53 
1,5.38 
61.24 


140.0 

28.0 

7.1 

3,024.0 


85.00 
91.00 

772.  85 


70.  S 


14.40 


1,716.3 


191.9 
12.0 


50.  ."iO 
33.60 


28.57 

7.42 

19.88 

720.00 


152.0 

27.0 

6.8 


31.01 

7.16 

19.04 


3,  709,  94 
58.0 


1, 474. 0 

256.0 

55.2 

3,024.0 


,066.18 
.293.01) 


sat'  27 
91,00 

972,  85 
102.40 


,  48.^  52 
91.  ai 


300  80 

67.89 

154.56 

720.00 


1,  243.  25 


i 
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Report   of  expendtturt  of  foreign   currencit.^   and  approprinlel  funU   of  the    Cminitli'-': 

it;epr«'#mta/tre«— Continued 

[Expended  t*twwn  J»n   1  »nd  I><^  :?1.  KWH 


'1    Sr:riirf    an  I    A.-<tri)ririu!irs.    I'.S.    House    I'f 


Name  o< 

N 

i-ab 

Total 

I.o-iKiriK 

1  rtiii- 

1 

■<;riiitlon 

Nnmo  tnd  eoaBtry 

Foreljtii 

currency 

U.S.  ilollar 

•ciulv  iieiil 

or  IS 

cariTnry 

1 

4<«.  00 

.-urreui'y 

'  r.S   iollar 

eijuiKiii-lil 
'-r  ■     !^. 
•urrt-ncy 

1 

curruucy 

.•.;I1H   1.'  :.! 

..r  1   ..•^. 
currency 

..■ui  rtoicy 

y  9    'Inllar 

ur  1.  .a. 
currpnry 

KiinL'ii 
curriijcy 

I    .■^,  doll.ir 

i-'IuU  .liM 

currency 

Oaorfi  J.  Ptldman: 

Kriifi^               ,   -     

new  franc 

frwic  - 

pound 

2,401  0 

WHO 

Urt   « 
1(5.  Li 

110  OO 
sii  01) 
4A0O 



210  7 
134.0 
S.  10 

43     "1 
*i  1*6 

itsy 

i,2<r  7 

l.l««.  0 

12M.42 

«73  no 

3wltierlan<l 

Unlt«d  Ktn«<lom 

Oerniany 

iltf.  «             1.1).  i«,i 
64  0  :          i.«)-  no 

2.40  «.S 
23y.  5'J 

<2M.43 

1,022.72 

huau-Ti 

nnhtnlAi*  HytrSxn  flUTTMidBfl 



ZIM.2S 

kruiM     ,  - 

,,  _   , 

Spenrer  M    Bereaford: 

I  )f  n  m  ■■iT  k                                        -  -  _ 

m  ■( 

('•   '.' 

2TI  W 

jsiia 

33.44 

TIL  40 

12.  SB 

327 

S8K42 

91.00 

79.48 

211  *■ 
■HA   •> 

:i  4i 

7~0  1- 
4.31Z5 

112  <■-! 

frinr  .    

eao.  jtj  .        1  is.  5J 

N*J   1" 

A[>j)roprmte.l  funds:  Military  Air 

Tpuwport  to  Fraoc«. 
Sweilen 

r  .•<  dollar 

01  ou 

kn)ns       

S4B.  IS 

1*22 

SMM 

60.20 

4ia78 

S7&a 

HI    M 

1.  >«»  .\1 

ilv.  ^< 

.i^iihtntal    fi)rplni  ciiirencles 

1,  3j>*   ".l 

Snht*itnl    -in[>ror>riAte<l  frinds                                               ' 

VI.  uo 

Ilr<\        



Emuio  O.  Daddvbio: 

Italy  

United  Kliikfdoui 

114.  88j 
27.0 

1^^  i«. 

16.  U 

111    ..'. 
44.  bU 

■M*.  470 

144.07 

11525 
2.11X5 

2S  00 
7.33 

301.572 
4S.  U.S 

4«"    '.2 

[•"iiml.  

new  franc. _.„. 

1J>     ,1 

Krwio^ 

M2SLS 

1,(M&S9 

1        -i'.    S.I 

Bur)  total.  forelf?n  cumnctet 

1.  Ml.  15 

r  .>   i.,..i.-    .... 

Ovr.RTOv  nRO'iKs:  Appropriated  funds. 

S3.  83 

11.49 

.00 

4fiL01 

8fihtotAJ  ftDDroDriated  funds 

4&01 

'■  ^.  Joilar    

Ch*rliM    K.    Ducaniipr:    ApproprlatiNl 
fun. Is  Air  force.  United  Kingdom. . 

1 
33.0* 

9117 

138 

U.B7 

72.  47 



8ut>totdi  at»iiroprtat*Ki funds 

72  47 

Total 

xim.u 

1,     U^         J 

nwLa 



Tub.  I  j 

11  ■>»')  .1 

RKTAriTt   r.ATIO.V 

For*"!?!!  I'virrpnf-y  f  3.  dollar  eqiiivilciit) . «    >   :■  1   "I 

Ooverninent  ilepartment: 

.\l  ilitary  Air  Transport  Service 'j7T  oi 

.Vlr  Kori-e 1   '.M   i-i 


T,l..l. 


11.  sf    :i 


OvDlTfiN    B«r>nKS. 

C'lai.'rnun,  Coninntter  i>n  Scicrict'  and  Astronautics. 


Mas.  2.   1961. 

Makch  3.    1961. 
Hon    Omab  BtrsLXSOir. 

ChairTTian,    Committee    on    Hou^e    AdminU- 
tration.  House  of  Representatiies.  Wa^th- 
xngton.  D  C. 
Deab    Ms.   Chaikman:   Pursuant   to    provi- 


sions   of    section    105ibi     (.'    Public    I^w    86 
628.    I    am    forwarding    herewith    rt-port    wf 
expenditure  of  foreign  cvirrencie.i  and  ttpprn- 
prlated   funds   which   h.i.s  bf»e:i   .submitted    by 
th«   chairman    uf    the   delegation    tu    the    In- 


t'Tp-irll.imei'.t.iry   Uiilm,   fuverl'ij?   t!.e   pcrlKl 
Jiinu.iry    1    thmu^h    Decpmt:>er    31.    1960. 
isimerely   yours, 

Thoma.i  E    Mukgah. 
(Shanman,   Cuynrniltee   on   Furctgn   Affatrn. 


Report  of  txpeiulUure  of  foreign   cu'-en-,,:  i   an!    i;.  p    'p' :  tied  funds  by  the   Committee  on   Inlerpnrliamtntari,    I 

A''  p-'  ^enlatiies 


I       .<       Ill>lt>"      of 


lKii*iiV.l  UiAH^ii  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

19001 

Nurne  of 

cu.Tfiicy 

lyCf\i\:\J, 

Meals 

.M  I'tivll.UMOUJ 

To[<U 

S  iu\<-  iiil  country 

Furelioi 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equlv  ili-nt 

or  1    S 

currBUcy 

curreu'-y 

U  8.  dollar 

(•<)ulv  il'i.t 

or  I    .- 

currviwy 

currv/],-y 

U  9.  dollar 

•'   lli  V  li»Mlt 

currency 

Fonl^'ii 
rurriiiry 

U.S  dollar 

I'   |lil  V  lllllt 

..r  I'  .S 
curr.TK-y 

Tori'licn 
lU.Triiry 

r  .-J    lull.ir 

eg  HIV  liiiit 

or  r  .~ 

currency 

nALR  Rooofl: 

J ipan 

r.s.  'lolkr 

Ml    Kl 

1    ».i    Kl 

a«.oo 

WI.OO 

ISO. 00 
30.00 

am.  00 

140.00 
30.  (» 

XOO 
7.00 

l&OO 
7.00 
A.  00 

10  SO 

IJ    Kl 

J I  UO 

f>   iO 

40.00 

4a  00 

3&00 

so  00 
40.00 

13i.00 

26.00 

18X00 

120.00 

.'•1.'.     Kl 

K(iri« 

do.      

llO-- 

ilo. 

1  (.'.    Kl 

Pakiil  K.  Inuutc:  JapftO 

W.  K.  PoA.i«: 

Jajian 

.Mo.no 

Kor»« 

....do.. 

do 



PAfl,  ('    Jowm: 

Ireland „              

2  00 

.NVr  her  lands ._._ 

do.      

10.  f)0 
i4  iJO 

14    K) 
12   IK) 
III    IK) 

li  IX) 
51   00 
21   00 

l.JT  ti? 

6  no 

S    tl 
4   H) 

3  (X) 

4  21) 
■>  ■>*, 

Swi  tier  land 

do 

I-t-S'Hnon    

do..     

•*',    tK) 

ior  lin    

do. 

do 

■1    K) 

Iii'lU 

M   70 
3  '  2'> 

Thailand 

do.    

do 

do 

Hook  Konf      



.S.l« 

3   K) 

M).U0 

77  iKJ 

rnrmrmk 

31    20 

^»PM „             

ir  Kj 

•.-...... 

::::::::::::  :::::::::: 

;:;::;::;: 

332  '.7 

<  Eu  routA. 
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Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Commiltrr  on  Intfrparliamrntary   Union,    U.S.  IJoii-^e  of 

Representatives — Continued 

I  (Expended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  I9(i0] 


1 

Name  of 
currency 

LodfinfE 

Meals 

Tr:m<:porlation 

Miscellineou.s 

Total 

Name  wi'l  (country 
1 

Forelpi 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

i.vno 
;4s.oo 

Ui.  (X) 

10  (X) 

1 1 ,1  ( K) 

:«.  (Kl 

.VI.  (X) 

2>;.  (Kl 
r.c.txi 

Forcipn 
currency 

U.P.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  r.8. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forei>.Mi 
currency 

U..S.  dollar 
Ofiuivalcnt 

or  r.s. 
ciineocy 

Forpiv'n 
currency 

U.S.  doll.ir 

equivaleiK 

or  U.S. 

currency 

IKiiry  A.  Diioir 

U,S,  dollar    

4  00 

10  (K) 
4  00 
4.  (Kl 

20  00 
K(K1 

12  (K) 
^  (Kl 

3"  IKl 

19  (Ml 

c M  if r*>rliin') 

do        .    .. 

-  - -- 



: 
] "' 

4H  Oil 

do 

- 

JII   Kl 

Isriel 

do 

do 

■J!|    Kl 

lii'lt'i 

i;c.  Kl 

do 

41    IKI 

do 

.. 

02    Kl 

do 



34.  Kl 

1  ok vo                         ,   .     .. 

..  do 

70.00 

."i.  00 
.'.00 

7.50 
.'•-  00 
7  00 
.'•..  00 
1(1.00 

2'.i7  Kl 

1  :  iiikliM  I  lunhaiii. 

Ir.lMKl 

Ilcillaml 

do - 

do       



2    '.il 

1 .'.   00 

10  00 
20.  0<i 
l.'i  00 
12  00 
24  00 
10.00 
3ti. 'X) 

100  (XI 

10.  (Kl 
20  0(1 
20  (Kl 
10  00 
20  CX) 
20.  W 
30  IKi 
120  OO 

.„, 

7  00 

;«).  (K) 

Sw  itf.-rUufl 

do 

do 

47.00 

40.00 

Jorii  iM 

do 

32.   Kl 

Uo 

2.00 

7.00 

12.00 

10.00 

4(i  (Kl 

TtKiiLiii'l * 

I do 

do 

10  CX) 
10  00 

C.T    Oo 

47.  rx) 

>»^.  00 

J.ip.in           i 

Chri-tiric  (i.iliaither: 

".'....          .   .do... - 

do 

2<>5,  m 

2  00 

do 

12  00 
1.'..  00 
12  00 
10  .'.0 

Kl.  («) 

.".2  W 

2-2  W 

110  00 

12  («' 
2X  00 

in  (XI 

12  (Kl 
40  (XI 
20.  (X) 
.M  00 
21   (XI 
T.^.  (.0 

220  (XI 

S  (.X) 
7,  IK) 
,-1.  (K) 
4.011 

4.ro 
3  no 

0  00 

3  no 

r,^.  00 

1  (X) 
0  IKI 

10.  (K) 

4  (Kl 
3  (X) 
S.OO 
3  00 
h.OO 
3  40 

20  00 

145  (X) 
400  00 

27.00 

'do 

li  (Ml 

8.00 

42.50 

do              .  . 

23.  00 

r.r-lAn 

Inrllil. 

do 

...do 

do 

0  IKI 

10  7,- 

IS    IKI 

20.  .-fl 

.^y.  (KJ 
29.  7.5 

do         

70.  00 

Kor  tiios.1  .  .  -     . 

do 

do 

4    (Kl 

lot;  IKI 

3    Kl 
111    Kl 
2(1    (Kl 
10   (Ml 

li  (Kl 
1.'..  (Kl 
12   (Kl 
2''  (K) 
10  NO 
3.5.  Kl 

27-  no 

29.  .tO 

ao.oo 

301.  CXI 

Jiiis'l.    Ml  Mill'i.s: 

Ir.linl       , 

do 

do 

4  IK) 

2^.  (Kl 

>\4  iizi  rliind   « 

\a  h mon     - • 

Ji'i'Un      ,....--♦ 

In.1i  > 

'.'.'.'.'...'..    do 

-   -do ... 

do 



.'iM.  OO 

30  (X) 

2 1 .  W 

dn 

ti3  00 

'Di  .it-ifi  .1 

ilo 

3.'>.  (Kl 

do 

84.00 

KitrnMs;! 

J  i[':in                    -     .       
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Mar    3.    1961.  i 


Harold  D.  Coolet, 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  Chairrruan. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
low.s : 

641  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  which  will  authorize  the 
Virginia  SIcy-Llne  Co..  Inc.,  to  provide  facili- 
ties and  services  In  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  July  14,  1956 
(70  Stat  543);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

642  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. National  Fund  for  Medical  Education, 
transmitting  a  report  of  an  audit  of  the 
National  Fund  for  Medical  Education  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1960,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  886,  86th  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

643,  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master.   Veterans    of    World    War   I    of    the 


VSJi.,  Inc..  transmitting  the  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  covering  the  activities  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A  ,  Inc., 
and  the  proceedings  of  their  national  con- 
vention held  October  10-12,  1960,  in  Miami, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

644.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  F>resident 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  drafts  of 
two  proposed  bills  entitled:  il)  "A  bill  to 
authorize  assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
financing  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  improvement  of  needed  academic  and  re- 
lated facilities,  and  to  authorize  scholarships 
for  undergraduate  study  In  such  institu- 
tions," and  (2)  "A  bill  to  amend  title  IV 
(housing  for  educational  Institutions)  of  the 
Hotulng  Act  of  1950,  as  amended";  to  the 
Committee  on  Educratlon   and  Labor. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  with  Glacier  Park,  Inc., 
which  will  authorize  it  to  provide  facilities 
and  services  for   the  public  In  Glacier  Na- 


tional Park,  Mont.,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  14,  1956  (70  Stat,  543);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

646.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  a  jury  commission  for  each  U.S. 
district  court,  to  regulate  its  compensation, 
to  prescribe  its  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
increase  the  fees  of  jury  commissioners  in 
the  U.S.  district  courts";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLKY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H-R.  466:2.  A  bill  to  anieiul  the  transltlunal 
provision*  of  the  act  approved  August  7, 
1959.  entitled  "Nematoclde.  Plant  Regulator. 
Defoliant,  and  Deslccant  Amendment  of 
1959":  with  Amendment  (Rept  No.  61 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs.  HJl.  859.  A  bill  to  re- 
peal chapter  43  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code:  with  amendment  (Rept  No  62)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Huuse 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H  R.  848  A  bill  to 
amend  section  1502  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabilltaticjn 
to  certain  veterans  In  need  thereof  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  a  disability  Incurred 
In  or  aggravated  by  active  service  after 
World  War  II  and  before  the  Korean  cmii- 
fllct,  or  after  the  Korean  conflict;  viith 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  83)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ltju.:>e  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  C  unmltt^e  on 
Veterans"  Affairs.  H  R.  4539  A  bill  to 
amend  section  723  of  title  38  if  the  Ut.i'.a 
States  Code  to  provide  for  Immediate  pny- 
nnent  of  dividends  on  Insurance  hcretiifore 
issued  under  section  621  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  which 
has  been  converted  or  exchanged  for  new 
Insurance  under  such  section,  and  fv'r  otht-r 
purpo.'-.es;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  64). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House   un    the  State  of   the   Union 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  U63.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  510  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Art  Fo  as  to  extend  f  ir  1  yefr  the 
loan  guar.intee  authority  of  the  Interr,t.ite 
Commerce  Commission:  with  a:nendni>':;t 
(Rept  No  6-5 1  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introductKl  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BAKER: 

H  R  5250  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require  that  all 
textiles  imported  Into  the  United  States 
be  m.uiced  with  the  name  of  the  country  of 
its  origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   BARING: 

H  R.  5J51  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

HR.  5252  A  bill  to  require  an  act  of  Con- 
gress for  public  land  withdrawals  In  excess 
of  5,000  acres  in  the  aggregate  for  any  project 
or  facility  of  any  departcaent  or  agency  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BOGGS: 

H  R.  5253     A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code    of   1954    to  exempt   nonprofit 
hospitals   from   certain    exclae    taxes,    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BROMWEXL: 

H  R.  5254  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  au- 
thorities created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  In  the  membership  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  CELLER: 

H  R.  5255.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 
circuit  and  district  judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar active  service;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  5256  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  *he  establl.sliment  of 
a  US  Travel  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  .Advisory  B'lard: 
to  the  Committee  vn  Inter.st^tte  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts 
II  R   525  7    A   bill    to   make  certain   changes 
ir.   the   Immigration   aiid   Nationality   Act.    to 
the  Committee  in  ttie  Jiullcliu-y. 
Bv    Mr     DK\ I 
HH   5.'58     A    bill    t.i    repe  i!    the    exclM   t*X 
on  .imounts  p.iid  f<.>r  communication  servtcea 
or  facilities;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M'^ruis 

H  R  5259.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  reduction 
of  unemployment  through  the  acceleration 
of  capital  expenditure  proijram.s  of  State  and 
local  public  bodies;  to  the  C omtnitree  on 
Public    Work-s 

Bv   Mr     DINGELl. 
H  H   5260    A  bill   to  repeal  the   3  cents  piT 
p^und  procc.s.siiig  tax  on  coconut  oil.  .ind  for 
other   purpos'>s.    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means 

H  K   5261     A  bill  ti  implement  section  4  i.f 
the  act  appr.  •.  el  D-.-cember  22.   1944    (Public 
N.)     534.    78th    Cong  i.    as   amended,    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr    DOOLEY: 
H  R   5262    A   bill   amending   the  L-ibfir   Re- 
l-itlo:i5  -Act  .ind  the  Railway  Liibor  .Act  wi'h 
respect   to   cmr-r?cncy   labor  di.sputes.    to  the 
Committee  on   KlMri»i..n  and  labor 
By   Mr     UONOHl'E 
H  R   5263    A    bill    to   establish    an    effective 
progr.im   to  ,ille.l.\te  conditiiins  ot  substiui- 
tial   and    persistent   unemployment   and    nn- 
d  "rempioymcut  in  certain  economically  de- 
pres.red  area-s;   to  the  Committee  on  Bunkltig 
and  Currency 

By   Mr    DORN 
H  R   5264    A   bill    uj   provide  loans   to   vet- 
erans  when   ii  )\ising  credit   is  otherwise  not 
generailv  avail  ibie;    and   for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Veteran*"  Affairs. 
Bv    Mr    GOO  DELL 
H  R   5JG5    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
fievenuc   Cwle   of    1954   to  extend    the  excise 
t  ix  on  genernl  telephone  service  for  un  addl- 
l.o:i:il   year    and  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a  credit 
against   such    tax    for    State    and    local    taxes 
paid  by  him  "o  general  telephone  service,  to 
the   C">mmlt'v<^     .n    W.ivs   ;ind   Mfaris 
Bv  .Mrs    (-REEN  ■  r  Gregf.n 
H  R   5266    A  bill  Uj  authorise  a.sslsUnce  to 
public    and    ot.her    n    :);ir  'tit    liisti' ut  1' 'ns    of 
higher  education   in  fUumclng   the  construc- 
tion,     rehabilitation,      or      Improvement      of 
needed    ac.idemlc   and    related    facilities,    and 
to  asithori/e  .scholarships   for  undergraduate 
study  In  such   Institution.s;   to  the  Commlt- 
u>e  on  Education  and  I.ftlxjr. 
Bv  Mr    H.M  PE:RN 
II  R   5267    A  bin  to  reduce  tho  Imp.irl  duty 
on   cigars,    to   the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mrs    HAN.SEN: 
HR   5268    A    bill    to    provide    for    the    con- 
?■'•  ruction  of  a  new   Veterans'  .Administration 
hr)Kpltal   at   Vancouver.    Wash  .    to    the    Ctmi- 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr    HARVEY  .  f  Indiana 
H  R   5269    A    bi;;     to    amend    tiie    Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  a.sslst  small   and   lndei.>end- 
ent  buslne.sa.  and  for  other  purp  >ses,    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mi'ans. 
By  Mr    KOWAI.SKI 
H  R   5270    A    bill    Ui    amend    the    Int.-rnal 
Rfvenue   Ccxle  of    1954    to   repeal   the   manu- 
f.i'  turers"  excise  tax  on  mu.><lc,il  Instruments, 
to  the  Comnalttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    MORRIS: 
H  R   5271.   A  bill  to  .>itabill/e  the  mining  of 
lead    and    Bine   by   small   domestic    producers 
on  public.   Indian,  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insular  Affairs. 


H  R  5272.  A    bill    to    provide    for    loans   to 
veterans    when    hou.slng    credit    Is    otherwise 
not   gener.iUy    available,   and    for   other    pur- 
p.  i.s.'s.   to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AJTalr.s 
By  Mr    POAOB 

H  R  .S273  A  bill  to  amend  I*ubllc  Law  874, 
Bl.st  C^n^^rcss.  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
paymejUs  thereunder  provided  on  accoiuit  of 
reductions  In  available  revenues  resulting 
:r oiu  FYderal  ac<iuisition  of  r«'al  property,  to 
the  Committee  on   Educ.iti    n   and  Labor 

H  H  5274  A  bill  to  amt-nd  the  peanut  m.tr- 
ketlng  quota  provlsl'  :i  f  tlie  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  t.;  the  Committee 
un  AKrl'-uiture. 

By  Mr    RHODES  of   Arizona 

H  R   5275    A    bill    to   amend    the   provisions 
of  title  18  of  the  Unite<l  States  Code  rela'ing 
to  offenses  committed   in   Indian  country,    to 
the  Committ«>e  on  the  Judlfi.iry 
By  Mr    ^A.NT.VNCF.LO 

H  H  5J7G  A  bill  to  amend  section  411  arid 
41J  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
AL-t  of  1949  to  provide  that  certain  clainis 
.•t:  ilnst  C/.ecliOslu\akla  shall  be  considered 
.us  timely  hied:  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Foreign 
Aff.ilrs 

By  Mr    SAUND: 

H  R  5277  A  bill  Ui  authorize  the  classi- 
fication, segregation,  and  ili.sposHl  of  public 
l.mds  chiefly  v.aluable  f.ir  urban  purp<.«.es. 
to  tliL'  Committee  on  Interior  and  lasul.ir 
A;r.iirs 

H  K   5J78    A  bill   to  amend   ti'le  38.  United 
States   Co<le.    to   provide   for   the   payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I,    to  the 
Conunlttce  on  Veterans    All.iirs. 
By   Mr    SCHWENC.EL 

HR  5279  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  comml.ssluns  and  au- 
thorities treated  by  act  of  Con^jress  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  In  the  membership  tl.ere- 
of,  and  fur  crther  purposes,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works 

By  Mr    STRATTON 

H  R  ^-2^0  A  bin  to  amend  the  .Agricultural 
Act  of  1943  u,  permit  the  donation  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  use  In  the  as- 
sistance (jf  the  unemployed  In  certain  c.nses. 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  .Agriculture. 
By   Mr    VVALLHAUsEli 

HR  5281  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  .Serv- 
ice Retirf-ment  Act  to  lncrea.se  to  2',  per- 
cent the  nniltipliration  f.ictor  for  determin- 
ing AiinuiUea  fur  certain  Federal  emph^yets 
eni?Tvged  In  hazardous  diitlen  to  the  Coni- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    WALTER 

H  R  5282  A  bill  to  amend  section  371.  Utle 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an  alfer- 
nati.e  plan  for  the  retirement  of  Justices 
and  judges,  etc.  to  the  (omml'tee  un  the 
Judiciary 

liv  Mr  WHIIENER 
HR  5283  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  I'nlted  States  Cixle  with  rc- 
spe<-t  to  the  m.iihng  of  obscene  miitter.  and 
for  oUicr  purptjses.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry 

By  Mr  ZELENKO: 
H  R  62H4  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
H'>ulng  Act  uf  1949  to  assist  In  tlie  pro- 
\lslon  of  hou.sing  for  domestic  faxm  labor: 
to  the  C.immlttee  on  Banking  .lud  Cur- 
rency 

HU  5285  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Healtli  Service  Act  U)  authorize  grants 
for  Improving  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory w  irkers'  health  .services  and  condi- 
tions, to  tlie  Conimiltoe  on  Interst.ite  and 
Foreign   Coniinerce. 

HR  5286  A  IjIU  to  provide  grants  for 
adult  education  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

H  R  5287  A  bUl  to  provide  certain  pay- 
menu  to  assist  In  providing  Improved  educa- 
tional opp>rtunltle3  for  children  of  migrant 
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agricultural    employees;    to    the    Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  6388.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mUto- 
Ushment  of  a  Council  to  be  known  •■  tlM 
National  Citizens  Oounoll  on  lOgratary 
Labor:  to  the  Committee  on  Sducatlon  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  6380.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  regis- 
tration of  contractors  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  5390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  6,  1933,  as  amended,  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  at  Labor  to  provide  Improred  pro- 
granu  of  recruitment,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  workers  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  E9ducation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(c)  at 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  10S8  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  child  labor  provislofu  at 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bducatloa 
and  Lat>or. 

H  R  5383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  minimum  wages  for  certain  psr- 
s<jns  employed  In  agriculture,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H  R  6393.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  further  assist  States 
In  establishing  and  operating  day-care  fa- 
cilities for  the  children  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr     DAWSON    (by   request)  : 

H  R  5294  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  to  revise  a  restriction 
on  the  conveyance  of  surplus  land  for 
historic-monument  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By   Mr.   DENT: 

HR  5295  A  bill  to  establish  a  cropland 
adjustment  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

By   Mr    FINO 

H  R  5296  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  widow 
under  retirement  age  may  continue  to  re- 
ceive mother's  Insurance  t)eneflta  (but  at 
a  reduced  rate)  even  though  none  of  the 
children  of  her  deceased  husband  are  any 
longer  entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   HOLiraSLD: 

H  R  5387  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
S<x-lal  Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  liberal 
definition  of  the  term  "disability"  for  pur- 
ptjses  of  entitlement  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeze;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 

H  R  6298.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Davis- 
Bacon  Act   and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr    KEARNS: 

H  R  5399.  A  bill  relating  to  the  denial  of 
exemption  from  incotne  tax  In  the  case  of 
certain   charitable   trusts  and  corporations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   RAINS: 

H  R.  8300  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  tbs 
Housing  Act  of  1960  so  as  to  increase  the 
amount  of  tbe  sutborlaation  for  loans  under 
the  college  housing  program,  aod  for  othar 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 

H  R  6301.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1930,  relating  to  domestically  pro- 
duced fishery  products  to  establish  a  fund 
for  tbe  advancement  of  commercial  ftsharies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  RTVEBS  of  South  Carolina : 

HJl.  6303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  sffsc- 
tive  participation  in  the  Beserve  components 
of  tbe  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida: 

HJt.  5803.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,200 
to  $3,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ILB,.  6304.  A  bill  to  provide  u  program  ot 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged   in  small   business;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   SEELY-BROWN: 

HJl.  6305.   A  bill   to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Connecticut;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  8PENCE: 

HJl.  6306.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments 
In  accounts  of  outsta.tidlng  old  series  cur- 
rency, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ctu-rency. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJL  5307.  A  blU  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Conm:ilttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

HJl.  6308.  A  bill  to  amend  section  641  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  certain  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans  must  have  been  mar- 
ried to  the  veteran  for  5  or  more  years  In 
order  to  qualify  for  pension;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

H.R.  6309.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 

SJ.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  0th  day  of  March  In  each  year  as  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HJl.  6310.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  reward  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
predatlCHi  to  Edwin  and  Bruce  Bennett;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COOLEY: 

HJl.  6311.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Conti- 
nental Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Henderson,  N.C., 
successor  to  Continental  Hosiery  Co.,  of 
Henderson,  N.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6312.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
additional  claimants  against  the  United 
States  who  suffered  personal  injuries,  prop- 
erty damage,  or  other  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
explosion  of  a  munitions  truck  between 
Smithfleld  and  Selma,  N.C..  on  March  7, 
1M2:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN   (by  request) : 

HJl.  6318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arshag 
and  Vartouhl  Pachayan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

HJl.  5314.  A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Philip 
Barrese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HJl.  6315.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Univer- 
sal Trades,  Inc.;  to  the  Ccnxunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paz  Urn; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  5317.  A    blU    for    the    relief   of   Mrs. 
Sun   Yee    (also  known   as  Mrs.  Tom  Good- 
you);    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEARNS: 
H.R.  5318.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Presi- 
dent's Trophy  Bowl  Game;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H  R.  5319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Con- 
solaclon   B.   Brlones;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  KLUCZYNSKI: 
HJl.  5320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Knobbe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  6321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  American 
President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nitto  Shoaen  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Koninklijke  Java-Chlna-Paketvaart  LIJ- 
nen  N.  V.  (Royal  Interocean  Lines);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  5322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remlglo 
V.  Peralta;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5323.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Max  N.  Y. 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  5324.  A  bill  for  the  rellef'of  Dr.  Sera- 
fin  T.  Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  W. 
Busbey;  to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAY : 
H.R.  5326.      A    bill    for   the   relief   of  Juan 
Antonio  Munoz  Munoz;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania. 
H.R.  5327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Styllanos 
(Stellioei    AnajBtase   J.   Theodossiou;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD: 
H Ji.  6328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arie  Katz- 
man.   his   wife.  Zipora  Katzman.  and  their 
two  minor  children.  Orfa  and  Orna  Katz- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Leon 
McGlynn,  retired;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.5330.  A  bill  for  vhe  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  J.  Reardon,  retired;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  5331.  A   bUl  for   the    relief   of  Fotlnl 
Constantlnos  Voggas;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  5332.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Ellen  Thomason;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 
H.R.  5333.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Danlca  Petrovlc;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  6334.      A    biU    for   the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Helena  Sullivan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 
H.R.  5336.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Phllo- 
mene    Farhout;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 
H.R.  5336.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  r^  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrictilture. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

82.  By  Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Resolution  of  Ar- 
Uiur  K.  Fagan,  president,  Local  128,  UAW. 
Troy,  Ohio,  and  others,  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  ezporlmental 
Food   Stamp   Act,   and   for    the   permament 
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substitution  of  the  food  stAinp  i>lan  for  the 
prMent  plan  of  dlstrlbutloa  ot  surplus  oom- 
modltles  for  poor  relief;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Agriculture. 

83.  By  Mr.  MONAOAN:  Petition  of  the 
Public  UtlliUes  Commlaalon  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  expressing  Ita  exposition  to  the 


enactment  of  H  R  976,  a  pr'>(x»ed  amend- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  to 
the  C<«imlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comxnerce 

84.  Also,  petition  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  re- 
garding enactment  of  propoeed  amendments 


t^)  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  U)  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign    Commerce 

85  By  Mrs  ST  OEOROK  Resolution  of 
Sullivan  County,  N  Y  .  Board  of  Supervisors. 
favurlnt{  the  location  of  a  Jet  airport  in  the 
vicinity  Iff  Pine  Island,  NY;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


America  Recognizes  Anerigo  Vespocci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  7. 1961 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  intrcxluced  a  resolution  to 
commemorate  on  March  9  of  each  year 
the  birthday  of  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est explorers,  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Amer- 
ica, which  adopted  the  name  of  this  ex- 
plorer, has  failed  to  do  honor  to  the 
birthday  of  the  man  and  I  have  therefore 
introduced  this  belated  resolution  to  cor- 
rect the  omission. 

The  story  of  this  great  navigator 
teaches  a  lesson  which  we  should  learn 
very  well.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
this  great  country  of  ours  was  discov- 
ered by  Christopher  Columbus,  an 
Italian,  it  is  named  after  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, another  Italian.  While  Amerigo 
Vespucci's  first  voyage  to  America  was 
5  years  after  that  of  Columbus,  his  let- 
ters and  reports  were  widely  circulated 
in  Europe.  In  one  of  these  letters,  he 
called  this  continent  the  mundus  novus. 
New  World,  and  in  1507  Martin  Wald- 
seerauller  of  Priberg,  a  professor  of  geog- 
raphy, drew  up  a  new  world  map.  In 
this  map  he  used  the  printed  word 
"America"  for  the  first  time.  As  a  con- 
sequence, our  continent  was  called 
America,  after  Amerliro  Vespucci. 

The  anniversary  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
serves  to  remind  us  that  the  bridge  of 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
Italy  and  America  was  not  constructed 
recently.  It  is  a  process  which  has  de- 
veloped over  many  centuries,  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  discovery  of  this 
continent.  First  it  was  the  early  Italian 
explorers,  such  as  Columbus.  John 
Cabot — Giovanni  Caboto — Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, Verrazano,  and  others.  Then 
there  were  small  groups  of  settlers  from 
Italy  who  found  their  way  to  America. 
And  during  the  past  century  there  was 
the  mass  immigraticm  of  Itahans  who 
came  here  with  a  burning  determination 
to  Improve  their  lot  and  to  help  build  a 
free  and  a  great  America. 

Thus.  Italian  immigrants  have  brought 
to  this  country  the  rich  heritage  of 
their  wonderful  culture,  along  with 
their  passionate  love  for  freedom.  They 
have  made  lasting  contributions  to 
America  in  every  sphere  of  activity,  and 
the  imprint  of  these  contributions  to 
American  life  and  culture  are  visible 
all  over  this  great  land.  They  have  be- 
come a  vibrant  and  meaningful  asset 
to  American  democracy.     They  consti- 


tute a  hard-working  and  industrious 
group  to  whom  American  ideals  and 
traditions  are  precioub  The  Italian  im- 
migrants and  the  children  of  these  im- 
migrants are  loyal  and  devoted  to  the 
American  democratic  system 

The  bonds  of  blood,  understandmg 
and  friendship  between  the  f)eople  of 
Italy  and  America  continue  to  grow  over 
the  years.  Not  only  are  the  two  coun- 
tries linked  as  allies  diplomatically,  eco- 
nomically and  militarily,  but  there  is 
also  a  growmg  link  between  the  cultures 
of  the  two  nations,  an  increa-^inij  inter- 
change In  education  and  the  art.s  and 
most  of  all  there  exists  today  a  chain 
of  imderstanding  which  is  becoming 
stronger  each  day  Let  u.s  continue  to 
strengthen  that  chain  of  friendship 
between  Italy  and  America,  and  in  this 
way  we  shall  make  both  countries  more 
secure  in  the  future 

The  Federation  of  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can Democratic  Organizations  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Inc  .  annually  grants 
awards  to  outstanding  Americans  of 
Italian  origin  who  demonstrate  a  pio- 
neering spirit  into  new  frontiers,  called 
the  Amerigo  Vespucci  Awards  The 
reciplent.s  of  these  award.s  for  the  year 
1961  and  in  whose  honor  a  testimonial 
dinner  dance  is  being  given,  are  as 
follows ; 

Joseph  P.  Add.*bbo,  Member  of  Con- 
yre.ss.  New  York  Stale,  fifth  Di.stiirt 

Guy  James  Maneano,  Brotjklyn.  ^^L^- 
.semblyman.  New  York  State 

Michael  J.  Fusco,  deputy  commis- 
sioner. Department  of  Sanitation,  New 
York  City. 

E.  Howard  Molisani,  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  Italian  Cloakmakers 
Union,  Local  48. 1  L  G.W  U 

Mrs,  Angela  L  EpLscoix)  civic  and 
charitable  worker, 

I  salute  them 


The  Annual  Oscar  Awards  Show 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

or    C.^LIFORWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1961 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  coUeague.s  to  an 
affair  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Califor- 
nians — and  to  people  the  world  over. 
I  refer  to  the  annual  Oscar  Awards 
show,  honormg  outstanding  film 
achievements,  by  the  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  nomi- 
nees for  these  awards  were  announced 
last   week,   and   the   selections   promise 


another  hallmark  year  for  the  motion 
picture  industry's  finest  hour. 

The  indu.stry  long  ha.s  k)een  an  im- 
portant element  m  California's  economy. 
Most  of  the  studios  are  located  in  my 
own  congressional  district.  The  indus- 
try directly  employs  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  through  its  varied  operations 
helps  to  employ  thousands  more  in  re- 
lated mdu.stries  throughout  the  country. 
More  important.  It  brlng.s  untold  en- 
joyment into  the  daily  lives  of  millions. 
tx)th  at  home  and  abroad,  where  it  has 
won  singularly  warm  acceptance  as 
America'.s  best-known  export 

By  encouraging  higher  cultural  and 
technical  standards  of  film  making,  the 
academy  has  helped  make  the  American 
motion  picture  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Oscar  IS  33  years  old  this  year  He 
and  the  rest  of  the  movie  Industry  cele- 
brate this  birthday  on  Monday,  April 
17.  and  the  "party.  "  the  awards  .show, 
will  be  seen  and  heard  by  millions  on 
the  combined  radio  and  television  facili- 
ties uf  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co.  As 
aUay.s.  it  will  be  an  exciting  and  enter- 
taining .show  and  I  uri;e  all  of  you  to 
v;itrh   It 


1961 


Bulgarian  Liberation  Daj 


FX TEN.'^ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

(IK     .NtW     JUISCY 

IN    niE  HOU-SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1961 

Mi  RODINO  Mr  Speaker,  under 
U-ave  tt)  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
text  of  a  message  sent  by  me  to  the 
Bulgarian  National  Front  of  America. 
Inr  .  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of   Bulgarian   Liberation   Day. 

The  text  follows 

March   1.    \96\ 
Dr    Kalin   Knunrrr 

Serretary.  Bulgartan  National  Front  of 
Amervca  Inr  .  Srw  York.  N  Y 
Dkaii  M>  KoirHcrr  May  I  ext«nd  my 
warm  roiigratulatlons  to  the  Bulgarian  Na- 
tlniuil  Front  of  America  on  thla  memorable 
KTiiaion  I  deeply  regret  that  my  commlt- 
nienr*  lii  WaHhlngton  will  prevent  me  from 
Joining  yon 

nie  celebration  of  Bulgarian  Liberation 
Day  haa  special  significance  to  all  people 
everywhere  who  cherish  freedom.  It  Is  on 
this  day  that  we  recall  the  heroic  Bulgarian 
effort  of  1878,  when  Bulgaria  was  finally 
freed  from  the  ruthless  subjection  of  Turk- 
ish rule  It  Is  on  this  day,  too,  that  we 
tearfully  remind  ourselves  that  Bulgaria  Is 
once  again  ruled  by  a  totalitarian  regime 
nut  of  their  own  choosing 
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We  are  all  very  much  aware  that  the  Bul- 
garian people  of  today  are  Just  as  deter- 
mined to  free  themMlvea  from  Communist 
dlctatorsbtp  as  were  their  grandfatfaen  In 
casting  off  the  Ottoman  Turkish  ycAe.  Ijet 
each  of  us  hope  and  pray  that  they  will 
again  meet  with  success  and  that  freedom 
and  liberty  will  soon  reign  once  again  In 
the  Bulgarian  nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pma  "W.  RoDiMo,  Jr.. 

Mrmber  of  Congress. 


Tlic  DepartncBt's  Sojbeui   Profran 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or    NSBKASKA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPREBBfTATTVKS 
Tuesday.  March  7, 1961 

Mr.    BEERMANN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
today  to  the  Department's  soybean 
program. 

This  program  is  to  raise  the  support 
price  for  soybeans  from  $1.85  a  bushel 
to  $2.30  a  bushel.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  the  authority  to  Increase 
the  support  without  legislative  action. 
He  already  has  announced  that  he  plans 
to  do  so. 

Yet,  this  hoist  in  soybean  supports  is 
closely  related  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion It  is  an  example  of  disregard  for 
the  farmer  and  of  Uie  overall  program 
for  a  Oovernment-controlled  and  domi- 
nated agriculture. 

It  is  an  example  of  complete  bureau- 
cratic disregard  for  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  farmers.  It  shows  clearly  that 
the  professors  and  planners  at  the  De- 
partment feel  they  know  what  is  good  for 
the  farmers.  They  plan  to  force  their 
views  on  the  farmers,  regardless,  and  to- 
day we  are  being  asked  to  help  them 
to  do  so. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  decision 
to  raise  soybean  supports  was  made  with- 
out consultation  with  the  soybean 
producers. 

Not  only  that.  The  producers  do  not 
want  this  increase,  and  have  so  informed 
the  Department. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  intends 
to  go  right  ahead. 

This  situation  is  astounding.  Let  me 
repeat  the  circumstances  so  they  can  be 
fully  understood. 

The  soybean  growers,  the  farmers  who 
make  their  livelihood  from  the  crop,  were 
not  consulted  wh«i  the  Department 
made  the  decision  to  raise  supports  from 
$1.85  a  bushel  to  $2.30  a  bushel. 

The  growers,  once  they  learned  what 
was  happening,  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  did  not  want  the  increase. 
and  begged  the  Department  not  to  raise 
the  supports. 

The  Department  holds  their  views  in 
contempt,  and  will  force  the  $2J30  on 
them. 

What  is  the  relationship  to  the  pro- 
posed action  on  soybeans  and  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today,  HR.  4510? 

Well,  as  I  undei-stand  It,  the  excuse 
for  the  increase  In  soybean  supports  is 


to  take  land  out  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  and  to  divert  it  into  beans. 

Apparently,  the  fact  that  the  market 
price  for  beans  is  above  the  proposed 
support  price  does  not  count.  If  it  is 
profitable  to  farmers  to  grow  soybeans, 
they  will  do  so.  The  Government,  it 
would  seem  to  me.  does  not  have  to  point 
out  the  fact.  Our  producers  have  built 
the  most  marvelous  agricultural  plant 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  They  have  done 
so  by  producing  the  most  profitable 
crops,  and  products  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  part  of  the 
Government's  scheme  to  get  land  out  of 
feed  grains. 

Section  3  proposes  to  punish  fanners 
who  do  not  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  would  give  the  Government  the  au- 
thority to  sell  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
at  a  comparatively  low  price  so  that  non- 
oooperators  would  not  benefit  from  the 
higher  support  price — $1.20  or  more  for 
com — to  those  who  take  part  in  the 
Oovemment's  program. 

What  this  does  is  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment control  of  the  entire  marketing 
machinery  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Government 
would  raise  the  price  to  cooperators 
through  higher  supports. 

To  get  this  higher  price,  they  would 
have  to  turn  their  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  over  to  the  Government  for  the 
Government  beats  down  the  price  by 
dumping  on  the  market.  The  Govern- 
ment then  establishes  the  ceiling  and  the 
floor  for  com  and  feed  grains. 

We  are  told  this  is  an  emergency  1- 
year  program,  but  how  often  have  we 
heard  this  before?  The  emergency  pro- 
grams become  permanent.  They  go  on 
and  on.  We  have  with  us  today  some 
so-called  emergency  programs  which 
have  been  in  effect  since  1933. 

Back  to  the  soybean  producers  whose 
wishes  the  Government  has  disregarded. 
The  question  is:  Who  did  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  listen  to?  Who  sold 
this  program  to  the  Department? 

Apparently  reliable  reports  say  the 
architect  of  the  soybean  program  was 
Roswell  Gsu'st,  of  Coon  Rapids.  Iowa. 

Garst  is  a  seed  breeder  and  farm  man- 
ager, whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that 
he  is  a  good  friend  of  the  Soviet  Dictator, 
NUdta  Khriishchev.  He  was  host  to 
Khrushchev  when  the  latter  toured  the 
United  States  in  1959.  Garst,  it  is  .said, 
has  sold  a  lot  of  hybrid  seed  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  has  also  been  their  adviser  on 
wasrs  to  improve  their  agriculture.  If 
he  raises  soybeans,  this  activity  is  over- 
shadowed by  his  other  operations.  Most 
assuredly,  he  is  not  regarded  by  the  soy- 
bean producers  as  their  sixikesman. 

But  the  Department  listens  to  him 
rather  than  to  the  soybean  growers 
themselves. 

Why  do  the  soybean  producers  oppose 
the  increase  in  their  support  price  from 
$1.85  a  bushel  to  $2.30  a  bushel? 

They  are  afraid  that  the  hoist  will  get 
them  Into  trouble  and  will  put  them  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  the  wheat- 
feed  grain,  and  some  other  producers. 

As  is  well  known,  the  support  prices  on 
these  products  have  been  too  high.    The 


support  dominates  the  market  and  tre- 
mendous surpluses  have  piled  up  in  Gov- 
ernment hands. 

The  Government  owns  about  $10  bil- 
lion in  farm  products  which  it  has  ac- 
quired through  high  supports. 

The  holdings  of  wheat  alone  amount 
to  almost  $3  billion  and  about  $500  mil- 
lion is  spent  annually  on  subsidies. 

The  holdings  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  are  more  than  $3  billion. 

Let  the  fears  of  the  soybean  producers 
be  expressed  in  the  somewhat  plaintive 
words  of  their  president,  Charles  V. 
Simpson,  of  Waterville,  Minn.: 

Any  moves  by  Government — 

He  said — 

which  will  upset  the  equilibrium  established 
within  the  soybean  Industry  through  the 
announcement  of  support  price  levels  which 
will  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  sell 
our  products  can  only  result  In  surplus 
stocks.  Government  ownership,  storage  costs, 
and  the  loss  of  years  of  work  In  the  crea- 
tion of  markets.  The  transfer  of  the  prob- 
lems of  feed  grains  to  our  commodity 
actually  solves  no  problems,  but  merely 
transfers  them  from  an  already  surplus  crop 
to  one  which  has  made  a  determined  effort 
to  sell  its  products.  Soybeans  must  be  kept 
In  their  proper  price  relationship  to  crops 
such  as  corn,  which  compete  for  acreage,  but 
they  must  also  be  kept  competitive  to  other 
oilseed  crops  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
Proposed  support  levels  will.  It  Is  feared, 
stimulate  production  of  competitive  oilseed 
crops  In  other  countries  and  cause  loss  of 
present  exports  as  well  as  making  it  Im- 
possible to  continue  expansion  of  soybean 
product  n\arkets. 

We  win  get  needed  acreage  In  1961  with- 
out price  supports  established  at  too  high 
levels.  The  proposed  support  levels  might 
well  make  it  Impossible  to  continue  build- 
ing our  markets  at  home  and  abroad,  might 
turn  our  crop  Into  Just  another  surplus 
commodity  In  spite  of  the  determined  efforts 
of  an  Industry  wlilch  was  not  consulted  In 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  price 
support  levels. 

But.  as  I  have  stated,  the  Government 
does  not  pay  any  attention  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son and  the  other  men  who  raise  the  soy- 
beans. They  are  listening  to  Roswell 
Garst,  friend  of  Khrushchev. 

We  cannot  do  anything  here  today 
about  the  soybean  program.  We  can  do 
something  about  the  companion  scheme, 
H.R.  4510,  the  so-called  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. We  can  defeat  it  and  throw  a 
real  body  block  in  the  drive  toward  an 
agriculture  controlled  by  bureaucrats 
and  planners  who  pay  no  attention  to 
the  farmers  themselves. 


H.R.  5153,  a  BUI  To  Increase  the  States' 
Share  of  Estate  Tax  Rerenoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or   KTW   JBtSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7. 1961 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to 
legislation  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fottntaim]  and  I 
have  introduced,  which  would  have  the 
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effect  of  making  available  to  the  States 
a  greater  share  of  the  revenues  from  the 
combined  Federal  and  State  estate  taxes. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  5153.  implements 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, whose  members  and  staff  have 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
need  to  simplify  and  make  more  equitable 
the  operation  and  administration  of 
estate,  inheritance  and  gift  taxes.  This 
particular  field  of  taxation  has  long  been 
the  source  of  confusion,  trouble  and  frus- 
tration, for  taxpayers  and  administrators 
alike.  I  believe  this  legislation  can  do 
much  to  help  simplify  estate  tax  ad- 
ministration, reduce  the  costs  of  collect- 
ing the  tax.  help  stabilize  States'  revenues 
from  this  source  and  in  general  remove 
inequities  and  Increase  standardization 
in  this  important  area  of  taxation 

As  a  member  of  the  Commission,  Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  remind  our  colleagues 
that  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is 
composed  of  members  actively  represent- 
ing all  levels  of  Government  in  our  Fed- 
eral system  gives  to  this  recommendation 
an  uniisually  authoritative  flavor  I 
hope  the  House  will  give  It  the  considera- 
tion it  deserves. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  text  of  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Commission  which 
describes  its  recommendations  in  greater 
detail. 

The  release  follows: 

The  Advisory  Commtiwtlon  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  today  made  public  the 
Commlaslon's  report  and  recommendations 
for  the  coordination  of  State  and  Federal 
Inheritance,   estate,   and  gift   taxes 

Tlila  report,  the  first  to  be  made  by  the 
Commlaalon  to  the  President,  the  Con^eaa. 
the  Governors  and  the  State  legislatures, 
"contains  a  blueprint  for  coordinating  State 
and  Federal  Inheritance,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  and  for  Increasing  the  States'  share 
of  the  revenues  they  produce,"  Commission 
Chairman  Frank  Bane  said. 

The  Commission's  recommendations  were 
developed  against  the  background  of  more 
than  two  decades  of  agitation  for  legislative 
remedy  by  Governors,  legislators,  tax  prac- 
titioners, and  varloiis  national  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Commission  recommends  to  the  Con- 
gress that  It  Increase  the  Federal  estate  tax 
credit  for  taxes  paid  to  States  so  as  to  reserve 
for  the  States  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  the  estate  tax  In  the  low  tax  brackets  and 
a  small  proportion  In  the  middle  and  upoer 
brackets.  This  will  stabilize  State  collec- 
tions from  these  taxes  and  improve  their 
distribution  among  the  States  The  new 
credit  would  be  available  to  taxpayers  only 
after  their  respective  States  simplified  their 
tax  laws  and  adjusted  their  tax  rates  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  est«t«  tax  revenue  to  be 
relinquished   by  the  Federal  Government 

The  Commission  reconunends  to  the  States 
that  they  adopt  estate  taxes  In  lieu  of  In- 
heritance taxes  to  reduce  tax  complexity,  ease 
the  compliance  burdens  of  taxpayers  and  im- 
prove tax  adminlstratlrai.  It  recommends 
against  a  Federal  credit  for  State  gift  taxes 
because  this  would  force  gift  taxes  upon  all 
the  States.  Instead.  It  urges  the  States  to 
forgo  gift  taxation.  The  Commission's  pro- 
gram could  ultimately  result  In  relinquish- 
ing several  hundred  million  dollars  of  annual 
Federal  revenue  to  tb«  States,  depending 
upon  the  level  at  which  the  Congress  sets 
the  new  tax  credit.  The  loss  of  Federal 
revenue,  however,  will  not  begin  for  several 
years    because    the   States    will    have    to    be 


given  time  to  bring  their  tax  laws  inio 
conformity. 

"Federal  and  State  legislative  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Conunlsslon's  prop>osals"  said 
Chairman  Bane,  "will  make  a  major  contri- 
bution to  Improving  Intergovernmental  tax 
relations   and   tax  simplification   " 

The  Commission  selected  this  grmip  of 
taxes  for  prlcrlty  attention,  Its  report  ex- 
plains, because  legislative  developments  since 
the  mld-1930f  have  Impaired  thp  etTeclive- 
ness  of  the  Federal  credit  for  inheritance  uiid 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States  This  credir  pro- 
vision was  enacted  by  the  Congress  35  years 
ago  to  safeguard  the  States'  sh.ire  of  these 
revenues  and  to  farllitutc  Interstate  lax  unl- 
forn»Uy  These  objectives  have  not  been 
realized 

The  estate-laheritance  tax  area,  the  Coni- 
nu.-sion  found  Is  now  characteri^eU  by  tax 
overlapping  ai;d  complexity,  heavy  tax  com- 
pliance burdens  fur  taxpayers  and  relatively 
hitfh  admiiusti  at;\e  ciist.s,  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  small  contribution  thef.t-  taxes 
make  to  most  States'  revenues  Property  be- 
quests at  deatn  are  now  taxed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernmeit  and  by  49  States  (all  .States 
except  Nevada]  Gifts  are  taxed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeht  and  12  States  "This  group 
of  taxes  n.)W  contributes  annually  ab<nit  $400 
million  to  .state  and  ?1  6  billion  to  Federal 
revenues 

The  report  represents  the  ui^aiilm  us 
recommendatli^n  of  the  Advisory  Coinml.sslon 
on  Inter?over!imenta!  R^I.itl ms  a  permanent 
blparti.san  C(.)r-iml.s,sion  estabii-shetl  m  De- 
cember 1959  under  Federal  legislation  Its 
26  members  include  representation  from  the 
executive  brarch  (3i  the  Senate  (3).  the 
House  i3t.  Governors  (4),  State  legtsl.itures 
(3),  mayors  i4i.  counties  (3),  and  the  pub- 
lic (3) 


The  S8th  Annual  Savings  Conference  of 
the  American  Bankers,  A isociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  March  7.  1961 

Mr  MULIER  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day, March  6,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  58th  Annual  Savings 
Conference  of  tiie  American  Bankers 
Association  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New 
York  City. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  or  Hon  Abraham 
J  MuLTER.  C'F  New  'Vork.  Befure  the  58th 
Annual  Savings  Conference  or  the 
American  IUnkcrs  Association  at  the 
Roosevelt   Hotel.    March   6.    1961 

cold 

Before  touching  up>on  several  specific 
pieces  of  legL«.Iatlon  that  will  be  dealt  with 
by  the  87th  Congress.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
brlefiy  a  matter  of  more  general  interest  and 
probably  of  even  more  Importance  We  have 
heard  and  read  a  great  deal  of  late  about 
gold  and  the  possible  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  Some  of  It  has  been  Irresponsible, 
some  of  It  Inaccurate  and  little  of  it  more 
than  half  the  story. 

Let    me    put     It    as    strongly    as    I    can 
No    part    of    'his    administration,    executive 
or  legislative,  has  any  intention  of  devalu- 
ing  the   dollar,   by   Increasing    the    price   of 
gold  or  otherwise. 

There  is  no  need  to  do  so  Furthermore, 
doing  so  would  accomplish  no  good 


We  do  not  intend  to  succumb  to  the 
pressures  of  the  gold  miners,  of  the  gold 
speculators,  or  of  the  Communists.  The 
latter  alone  are  said  to  own  one-half  of 
the  world  s  supply,  the  value  of  which  must 
be  Increased  by  every  addition  to  the  price 
of  gold  on  the  world  market  We  need  no 
g(>ld  for  our  domestic  ec<3nomy  Americans 
cannot  buy  or  hold  gold  except  by  license 
for  nuinufacturing  purposes.  There  Is  no 
need  for  a  gold  reserve  for  our  currency 
Ne\ertheless.  the  law  requires  a  reserve  of 
Kold  efiual  to  25  percent  of  the  total  of  our 
outstanding  Federal  Kc^serve  notes  and 
liabilities 

We  can  repeal  that  law  and  much  re- 
.s;)ect.iible  authority  has  urged  that  we  do  so. 
without  In  the  slightest  im])airlng  our  credit 
st.iiuling  or  our  economic  situation  The 
p.'ini\ry  purpf>se  of  our  gold  stock  Is.  and 
should  be  the  international  convertibility  of 
gold  and  the  dollar  ,it  the  fixed  price  of 
$35  an  ounce 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  urging 
that  we  igiKire  our  balance-C)f-payment8 
problems  They  probably  will  be  with  us 
:'.lways  Kce[)ing  prices  competitive.  In- 
creasing our  exports,  creating  Incentives  to 
bring  money  into  our  country,  removing  the 
Incentives  that  send  or  keep  money  abroad. 
and  a  readjustment  of  the  contributions  we 
and  our  allies  make  to  world  development 
fttid  stablU/ation  are  all  matters  of  Impor- 
t  mce  They  all  enter  Into  the  volatility  of 
the  flow  of  gold  on  the  international  scene 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Average  American 
Citizen  h.is  a  great  deal  more  confidence  In 
the  dollar  than  many  alarmists  who  should 
know  better  As  prcHjf  (jf  that  statement.  I 
direct  your  attentK)n  to  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  m  any  month  In  8  years,  more  U  S 
s.-ivings  bonds.  E-  and  H-bonds.  were  sold 
durin»»  the  month  of  January  1961.  than  were 
redeemed  with  the  Treasury  reporting  that 
this  now    trend  apparently   will  continue 

With  (Jiily  one  exception.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  or  see  a  single  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  so-called  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  has  not  been  that  at  all  It 
has  been  merely  an  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  claims  by  foreign  governments  against 
that  gold  The  difference  is  important.  If 
for  luj  other  reason  than  that  there  Is  no 
safer  place  to  store  gold  than  In  the  United 
States 

Let  me  emphasize  that  while  foreign  claims 
on  our  Kold  have  Increased,  the  gold  has 
niit  left  our  shores  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  total  Kcjld  supply  In  our  country  has  In- 
creiised  During  each  of  the  years  1950,  1951, 
and  1952,  our  gold  stock  hovered  around  the 
$22  billion  mark,  and  earmarked  gold  (that 
Is.  gold  In  the  United  States  held  for  foreign 
and  International  accounts)  did  nf)t  exceed 
$.=)  tJOO  million 

From  1953  to  1957.  Inclusive,  the  amount 
of  the  V  s  gold  varied  between  $31  billion 
and  $22  billion,  and  claims  against  that  gold 
by  foreign  and  International  accounts  ran 
from  $6  billion  to  $7  billion  The  last  3 
years  the  gold  we  owned  outright  has 
drops)ed  by  about  $5  billion,  and  the  amount 
set  aside  for  foreign  and  international  ac- 
counts has  Increased  by  atxjut  the  same 
amount 

TTie  total  gold  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
1950  was  $28,446  million,  and  10  years  later 
at  the  end  of  1960.  It  was  $'29,648  million,  a 
net  gain  of  $1.'202  million 

But  says  our  alarmist  friend  On  demand, 
we  may  be  required  to  pay  out  $11  billion  of 
that  gold 

That  Is  theoretically  correct,  but  Just  as 
absurd  as  saying  that  on  demand  every 
bank  In  the  country  may  have  to  pay  out 
all  of  Its  deposits  In  currency.  Unlike  the 
depositor  who  may  stuff  his  pockets  or  his 
bag  with  the  money  and  walk  off  with  it, 
no  foreign  claimant  would  be  willing  to  pay 
for    the   attendant   cost   of   cartage,    freight. 
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Insurance,   security,  and   storage,   assuming 
a  safer  place  could  be  found  for  the  gold. 

Even  that,  however.  Is  not  the  full  story. 
Foreign  claimants  would  Just  about  have 
completed  the  transit  of  the  gold  when 
they  would  be  compelled  to  reverse  the 
process  and  pay  the  same  costs  all  over 
again  to  get  the  gold  back  to  us  to  pay 
their  debts  to  us.  What  most  of  the 
theorists  have  overlooked  apparently.  Is  that 
foreign  claimants  owf  the  United  States  an 
aggregate  sum  equai  to  about  the  same 
amount  of  gold  we  hold  for  them. 

Are  the  debtors  and  the  creditors  and  the 
amounts  Identical?  Of  course  not.  But 
neither  are  they  Identical  In  any  banking 
system. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  would  deign 
to  call  anyone  a  so\tnd  banker  who  sug- 
gested anything  near  a  100  i>ercent  reserve 
for  any  purpose. 

Now  for  a  few  speclilcs.  I  will  not  discuss 
today  any  of  the  bills  which  soon  will  be 
law  covering  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Increased  minimum  wages,  aid 
to  depressed  areas  and  housing.  Although 
none  of  those  bills  will  satisfy  everyone,  I 
am  certain  satisfactory  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted which  win  Improve  our  economy  and 
assure  our  economic  progress  and  our  general 
welfare. 

rOEBAL  refekve  boako 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Martin,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  recommended 
that  the  term  of  ofBoe  of  the  Chairman  of 
that  Board  slkould  coincide  with  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Chairman 
should  be  subeervlert  to  the  President. 
But  It  does  mean  that  he  should  be  his 
spokesman,    when   he    needs   a  spokcaman. 

It  would  have  been  destructive  of  public 
confidence  in  the  system,  to  have  aought  to 
accomplish  such  a  change  while  there  was 
vigorous  difference  of  opinion  about  fiscal 
and  debt  management  policies  between  tha 
Board,  the  President  and  or  the  Legislature. 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  10  years,  we 
have  substantial  agreement  between  the 
Board,  the  President,  the  Treasury  and  tha 
Legislature, 

I  suggest  this  Is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  amend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  accord- 
ingly. 

ftdesal  deposit  inscsance  coipokation 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  Congress  will  con- 
sider and  enact  a  bill  to  reconstitute  the 
Board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Without  casting  suy  reflection  upon  our 
good  friend,  Ray  Gldney,  the  Incumbent 
Comptroller,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  regard,  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  no  chartering  and  supervising  authority 
should  be  a  part  of  an  insuring  agency.  The 
two  functions  are  septrate  and  distinct,  and 
should  be  kept  so. 

A  more  basic  objection  Is  the  double  bur- 
den placed  on  the  State  banks,  savings  and 
commercial,  that  the  national  banks  are  free 
from  under  existing  law.  If  we  tMlleve  In  a 
dual  banking  system,  then  wo  must  make  It 
work.  Such  a  system  can  succeed  only  If 
there  Is  true  duality,  I  am  siue  that  the 
national  banks  would  rise  up  in  arms  against 
any  proposal  to  amend  the  National  Bank- 
ing Act  to  provide  that  they  must  submit  to 
the  additional  examinations,  supervision  and 
authority  of  the  banking  supervisors  of  the 
States  In  which  they  operate.  Yet  that  Is 
precisely  what  happens  when  the  national 
banking  supervisory  authority  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  PDIC  Board. 

My  bin  seeks  to  eliminate  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  from  that  Board.  I  want  to 
emphasize  it  is  not  directed  against  Mr.  Gld- 
ney. It  does  not  and  cannot  affect  his  term 
of  office.  It  will  apply,  if  enacted,  only  to  bis 
successors. 


An  alternative  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  and  will  be  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress Is  that  the  Board  be  Increased  from 
three  to  five,  with  a  provision  that  the  sav- 
ings banks  and  the  ctnnmercial  banks  each 
be  represented  on  that  Board.  The  objection 
to  that  proposal — and  there  is  some  merit 
to  it — is  that  a  l>oard  of  five  is  too  cumber- 
some. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  accomplished  Is 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  which  would  combine 
FDIC  and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  Into  one  agency,  with 
each  of  the  segments  of  the  banking  indus- 
try represented  on  the  new  Board. 

The  objection  that  immediately  appears  is 
that  there  are  many  differences  between  the 
two  funds  as  to  assets,  a.s  to  premiums  paid, 
as  to  liability,  both  type  and  amount,  and 
as  to  the  basic  difference  of  operation  of  the 
Institutions  whose  accounts  are  insured. 

TO  my  mind,  these  are  not  differences  In 
principle,  but  rather  differences  In  technique 
of  operation.  All  of  this  can  be  satisfactorily 
covered  so  as  to  assure  maximum  protection 
to  all  concerned — and  I  now  Include  stock- 
holders, shareholders,  depositors,  and  the 
general  public — in  their  individual  capacity 
as  well  as  in  their  aggregate  capacity  as  the 
UJB.  Government, 

NATIONAL    ICITTUAL    SAVINGS    BANKS 

As  most  of  you  know,  for  many  years  I 
have  been  introducing  bills  to  extend  the 
dual  banking  system  to  mutual  savings 
banks.  We  have  a  dual  system  as  to  com- 
mercial banks.  We  have  a  dual  system  ae  to 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  we  have  a 
dual  system  as  to  credit  unions.  We  even 
have  a  dual  system  as  to  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  stocks  to  the  general  public. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  we  should 
not  have  a  dual  system  as  to  savings  banks. 
If  we  read  the  legislative  history  of  the 
various  enactments  on  these  subjects,  we 
find  In  every  Instance  the  same  objections 
ware  raised  against  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  legislation,  that  are  now  being  urged 
against  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  trouble  with  most  objectors  is  that 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  when  the  law 
aatablished  a  quasi -monopoly  In  the  bank- 
ing Industry,  it  was  done  not  for  the  purpose 
of  throttling  competition,  but  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  safeguarding,  first  the  money  of 
the  public,  and  second  the  money  of  the 
stockholders.  A  sound  banking  system  is 
more  than  vested  with  the  public  interest, 
it  U  identical  therewith. 

Dioae  who  expose  this  bill  by  saying  that 
it  will  weaken  the  State  banking  system,  and 
that  those  States  which  have  no  mutual 
aavlngs  banks  can  enact  legislation  to  estab- 
lish them  if  they  so  desire,  are  begging  the 
question.  The  dual  banking  system  is  either 
good  principle  (x  bad.  If  It  Is  bad,  then 
those  who  are  objecting  to  this  bill  because 
it  weakens  the  State  systems,  or  will  create 
undue  or  unfair  competition  to  the  State 
systems,  should  forthrightly  launch  a  move- 
ment to  eliminate  the  dual  system.  If  the 
dual  system  is  good  in  any  area  of  bank- 
ing. It  is  good  in  every  area,  and  should  l^e 
tinlform  throughout  the  country. 

Other  objections  raised  to  the  bill  go  not 
to  the  principle,  but  to  the  details  thereof. 
To  those  who  oppose  this  bill  l>ecause  they 
don't  like  one  or  more  of  its  provisions,  or 
think  that  those  provisions  should  be  im- 
proved, or  that  the  author  has  overlooked 
some  Internal  operational  or  management 
problems,  I  suggest  to  them  that  they 
qiUckly  come  forth  with  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  bill. 

Last  year  my  bill  had  bipartisan  sponsor- 
ship in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the  House. 
It  will  have  such  sponsorship  again  this  year. 
I  am  now  working  on  a  new  draft  of  the 
bill  which  I  hope  will  he  an  improvement 
on  prior  drafts.  After  that  bill  is  Intro- 
duced, I  am  certain  that  we  will  proceed 
to  hearings,  and  I  hope   bring  out  a  good 


bill.  This  bill  will  not  be  defeated  l>ecause 
some  people  think  some  of  its  provisions 
are  bad,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  eliminate 
those  bad  provisions  and  make  corrections 
l>efore  the  bill  is  enacted  rather  than  after. 
I  can  assure  you  that  If  the  principle  of 
this  bill  is  good,  as  I  believe  it  Is,  a  bill  will 
be  enacted. 

TAXATION 

The  strongest  objection  urged  against  the 
bin  is  that  the  bill  will  enlarge  and  expand 
practically  tax  free  mutual  institutions, 
whereas  the  American  Bankers  Association 
has  gone  on  record  for  eliminating  such  tax 
free  advantages.  The  answer  to  tliat  objec- 
tion Is  the  same  answer  I  have  been  giving 
over  the  years  to  the  ABA  on  that  subject, 
and  to  all  who  have  voiced  their  opinions 
to  me   with  regard  thereto. 

The  proponents  of  this  tax  legislation  are 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  The  complaint 
is  based  primarily  upon  an  alleged  Inequity 
Assuming  that  the  Inequity  exists,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  compound  the  inequity.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  eliminate  it.  There  are  two 
ways  to  accomplish  that.  Assuming  that 
there  is  a  different  tax  base  for  commercial 
banks  than  there  is  for  mutual  banks  and 
associations,  then  if  the  commercial  banks 
can  make  out  a  case,  it  should  be  to  equalize 
the  base.  The  only  inequality  that  any  com- 
mercial banker  has  thus  far  pointed  out  to 
me  is  that  the  amount  of  reserves  a  com- 
mercial \>&nt  may  charge  off  before  com- 
puting its  tax  liability.  Is  less  than  that  per- 
mitted to  the  mutuals.  The  simple  way  to 
remove  that  Inequality  Is  to  permit  the  com- 
mercial bankers  the  larger  reserve  deduction 
if  they  are  entitled  to  it.  Mutual  Institu- 
tions, like  every  other  Individual  or  group 
of  taxpayers  will  never  be  heard  to  complain 
aijout  the  reduction  of  taxes.  If  It  is  done 
fairly  and  without  discrimination. 

But  the  tax  inequality  or  inequity  that  is 
basic  in  the  financial  systems  of  our  coun- 
try is  precisely  the  same  tliroughout  our 
economy.  Except  in  wartime,  or  dire  emer- 
gency, there  is  no  excuse  for  taxing  earn- 
ings twice.  Except  under  such  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  excuse  for  a  so-called 
surplus,  or  excess-profits  tax.  When  an  In- 
dividual puts  his  money  to  work,  he  files  a 
return  and  pays  a  tax  on  his  earnings. 
When  he  puts  his  money  to  work  ttirough 
the  instrumentality  of  a  partnership  or  a 
Joint  venture,  or  a  trust,  he  may  file  two 
returns,  but  he  pays  only  one  tax. 

When  he  puts  his  money  to  work  through 
a  cooperative  organization  or  a  mutual  insti- 
tution, he  again  very  properly  Is  called  upon 
to  pay  only  one  tax.  The  one  place  in  our 
tax  system  where  that  does  not  apply,  is 
when  an  individual  or  corporation  invests 
money  by  the  acquisition  of  corporate  stock 

Only  under  those  circumstances  do  we 
find  the  pirofits  l}elng  taxed  twice,  first  when 
they  are  earned  by  the  corporation,  and  then 
when  they  are  received  by  the  owner  of  the 
corporation,  that  is  the  stockholder.  Worse 
yet.  If  the  corporation  doesn't  pay  out  Its  net 
earnings  as  required  by  law,  a  severe  pen- 
alty is  lmi>osed  and  taken  out  of  the  earn- 
ings that  were  left  after  payment  of  taxes. 

When  the  Congress  granted  a  small  tax 
deduction  for  a  percentage  of  dividends,  I 
hoped  we  were  making  a  real  start  toward 
the  eventual  repeal  of  all  taxes  on  dividends. 

The  project  of  the  ABA  and  of  all  persons 
who  are  Interested  in  corporate  enterprises, 
both  public  and  private,  should  be  to  flght 
the  effort  to  rep>eal  that  dividend  exemption. 
They  should  unify  their  forces  in  support  of 
extending  the  exemption,  until  we  see  the 
eventual  complete  repeal  of  the  dividend  tax. 
What  I  have  Just  said  applies  with  equal 
force  to  those  misguided  souls  who  each  year 
write  me  and  urge  the  enactment  of  a  tax 
upon  cooperatives. 

I  have  carefully  analyzed  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  advanced  on  this  subject  by  the 
financial  institutions.    I  am  convinced  that 
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the  IsequltlM  that  Um  oommerclal  bankers 
»ucmpt  to  estabUth.  add  up  to  a  strawiiuLn, 
wbicb  u  biown  away  by  the  flxst  kllgbt  breeae. 
IX  there  should  ba  a  tax  on  the  mutu&ls 
before  they  pay  the  n«t  earniiigs  to  their 
shareholders  and  depoalton.  then  the  Inter- 
est which  commercial  bankers  pay  on  their 
thrift  and  time  acoountc  should  not  be  a 
deducuble  expenae  before  arriving  at  the  tax- 
able Income  of  the  commercials.  The  fact  ut 
the  matter  Is  that  the  total  amount  of  Inter- 
est and  dividends  paid  to  savers  and  st(x:k- 
holders  of  commercials,  la  far  less  than  the 
total  amount  paid  aa  Interest  and  dividends 
to  depositors  and  shareholders  in  the  mu- 
tuals.  If  the  commercials  are  serious  In 
their  contention  for  equality— let's  go  all  the 
way.  Let's  Impose  upon  them  the  same  re- 
quirements we  Impose  upon  the  mutuala  by 
requiring  that  time  and  savings  accounts  in 
the  commercials  may  be  Invested  oiUy  In  the 
same  Investments  permitted  to  the  mutu.iLs 
and  let's  require  that  for  those  funds  the 
commercials  must  carry  the  same  high  re- 
serves as  are  required  of  the  mutuaU  If 
this  demand  by  the  commercials  for  equity 
continues  much  longer.  It  would  not  surprise 
me  to  see  the  mutuala  come  forward  and  say 
that  they  too  can  render  every  service  that 
a  commercial  bank  can  render,  and  seek  the 
authority  to  do  It.  Let  lU  not  overlo<.>k  the 
Inequality  that  exlsta.  that  requires  the  nm- 
tuals  to  pay  for  the  use  of  almost  every  dollar 
with  which  they  operate  (at  least  93  percent 
thereof),  while  the  commercials  are  per- 
mitted to  use  70  percent  of  their  resources 
(that  Is  their  demand  deposits)  free  of  cost. 
My  &nal  word  to  you  la  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  businessmen,  whether  bankers  or 
Industrl&lisu.  small  or  big,  to  fight  each 
other.  They  should  stand  together  Bghtiug 
to  eliminate  unfair  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  business  and  In  government. 


Capital  Budget  Makes  ComBontense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   atXMMISOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  7. 1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
delivered  by  Senator  Vakck  Habtkx  be- 
fore the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association  at  Ita  annual  meeting 
In  DallM.  Tex.,  on  February  18.  1961.  be 
printed   In   the  Cokcubssional   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

CArrTAi.  BuDGBT  iy*Ka?t  Commonsvnsx 

You  will  excuse  the  play  on  words  Lf  I  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  come  to  Dallas  to  ad- 
dress this  meeting  firom  a  city  that  Is  elec- 
tric with  excitement.  Such  has  been  the  ad- 
vent of  the  new  Kennedy  administration. 
These  are.  indeed,  btuy  days  In  Washington 
for  all  of  us. 

A  new  mood  appears  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  city  and  the  people  In  It.  I  hope  these 
remarks  are  not  misunderstood.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  President  Elsenhower 
personally  and  I  feel  that  America  owes  him 
a  great  debt  for  his  k>cg  years  of  service.  He 
Is  respected  throughout  the  world  He  is 
admired  In  this  countrj  for  bis  sincerity,  de- 
votion, and  honesty. 

But  now  Is  a  time  to  look  ahead,  glanclni; 
behind  at  history  only  to  learn  from  the 
past  as  It  affects  the  future. 

The  differences  In  views  of  the  same  situa- 
tion  are   seen   most   graphically   In   the    two 


state  of  the  Union  addressos  The  outgoing 
Prealdent  saw  few  probienLs.  Ihe  l:;c  nnlng 
President  saw  many. 

To  many  people  In  this  country,  a  man 
who  sees  problems  realistlraliy  is  a  'prophet 
of  gloom  and  doom  '  It  seems  to  n.e  that  a 
person  can  ook  reailsilcally  wilh'iut  rose- 
colored    g;'.;v.s.^.e.s    ;-i:.d    n  it    he    a    pcsslrmst. 

I  tliink  of  this  .u>  I  \*',uld  the  Uori,.r  ex  ini- 
Inlng  a  patient.  He  Ciinnot  say  "Your 
symptoms  seem  to  Indicate  cancer,  but  I  do 
not  Want  yo',1  to  have  cancer  so  I  will  treat 
you  for  a  stirs  throat  "  Also  the  dc»fl».)r  can- 
not s.iv  "Y  >ur  sy::.ptoiits  h.dlc.i'.e  a  sure 
throat,  but  5  ou  can  have  cancer  so  we  had 
better  operate" 

It  appears  to  me  th.il  too  m.^ny  symptoms 
of  an  unhea;thy  economy  ha',  e  bt-en  eloe.sod 
over  by  the  oul^jolriK  President.  I  do  not 
need  to  call  to  the  attei;tio:i  of  this  audi- 
ence the  fact  that  farm  Itn'inie  .i.s  a  wluile 
has  dropped  25  percent  In  the  l.vst  8  yeiirs 
Employment  today  off  the  f  irtn  Is  In  an 
even   mure  dangercjus  position 

Now.  I  kt.ow  It  Is  pos.sible  to  point  to 
growth  fl2:ur?8  and  s  ly  that  all  Is  well. 

But  all  Is  not  well 

The  growth  of  this  Nation's  economy  has 
ncit  kept  pace  with  Inflation  and  the  growth 
la  pnpulaMo-i  In  o'her  words  Infl.itl'in  and 
more  people  shovild  have  forced  us  to  t^r^w 
faster  than  we  ha',  e  The  mi.sery  and  hope- 
lessness of  unemployment  is  more  wide- 
spread than  ever  since  the  K^eat  depression 
of  the  1930's. 

The  warning  for  this  state  of  affairs  came 
In  the  perHlstent  recession  on  Americas 
farms.  These  conditions  always  foretell 
hard  times  In  the  cities.  And  unemployed 
workers  cannot  buy  the  abunflance  of  Amer- 
ica's farms  or  the  abundanie  of  her  fai- 
tories. 

There  ts  nothing  so  expensive  In  America 
as  a  man  who  does  nut  produce  He  adds 
nothing.     Yet,  he  must  be  supported. 

Ri^cpsslon  is  expensive  It  Is  moet  expen- 
sive In  the  personal  misery  it  causes.  It 
Is  alsij  e.xpenslve  In  the  failure  to  produce 
what  needs  to  be  produced. 

In  1956.  this  Nation  ran  up  the  largest 
deficit  In  history — 913  billion  or  tl'J.OOO  mil- 
lion. Was  It  because  of  some  wild  spending 
program^     No.  hideed 

We  did  not  spend  more  that  year:  we 
earned   less. 

The  recession  produced  less  taxes  than  had 
been  anticipated.     It  is  that  simple. 

The  threiit  of  another  recession  such  as 
that  of  1958  faces  us  again  today  But  It 
Is  only  one  challenge  faced  by  this  Nation 
In  1961      Some  are  new:  some  are  old 

There  is  a.  threat  from  Red  China  as  well 
as  Soviet  Hussta.  Within  90  miles  of  our 
Florida  shore  lies  another  Communist 
threat — Cuba.  In  Laos,  a  SEAIX)  ally  flghU 
for  existence 

We  find  ourselves  surpassed  In  many  flelds 
of  science  and  technoloify  Yet  one-third 
of  our  brightest  youngsters  cannot  afford 
college 

Our  farms  produce  irurh  abundance  that 
the  sbundance  itself  Is  regarded  by  s*)me 
i\s  a  carse  rather  than  a  blessing  Yet  mil- 
lions in  the  world  are  starving  and  thou- 
sands of  our  o'jm  people  In  America  subsist 
on  meager  handouts  of  food  from  relief 
offices   In   their   communities 

Without  knocking  the  old  administration, 
we  can  look  forward  to  new  drive,  new 
energy,  and  new  ideas  for  the  new  decade, 
the  new  challenges,  the  new  frontier. 

If  we  set  out  to  solve  our  problems,  to 
make  this  a  stronger  and  m^re  prosperous 
nation,  a  safer  and  more  peaceful  world,  we 
can  meet  the  challenges  and  the  problems 
of  the  new  frontier  of  the  196u's.  We  can 
meet  the  challenge  to  the  minds  of  men. 

I  think  that  the  nation  which  unl(.K-lced 
tlie  secrets  of  atomic  energy  can  find  the 
answers  to  heart  disease  at.d  cancer  I  thli;k 
that  the  nation  that  h:\a  produced  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living  can  con- 


tl  U"  to  tlo  so  I  think  that  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  p'bUc  education  In  the  world  can 
provide  tiic  education  for  the  minds  of  all 
lUs  youngsters.  I  think  the  nation  that  has 
tclepihones  and  cars  and  refrigerators  and 
televUloTi  sets  for  nearly  all  Its  citizens  can 
prixluc!'  what  is  needed  for  the  Kpace  age. 
I  thsiik  th.it  a  country  that  ran  produce  more 
f.>od  ll.an  It  needs  can  lead  the  way  In  flnd- 
In^;  new  uses  for  abundance  and  lead  the  way 
toward  ending  starvation  In  this  country 
and   In   tlie  world 

It  will  t.ike  d.irlng  But  It  also  took  dr»r- 
Ing  to  open  up  America's  West  It  will  take 
tlie  b'-st  th.it  .America  uas 

But  an  America  that  Is  being  led  to 
gre.itae.ss    will    once    in  )re    rise    to   greatne.ss. 

When  .\merlca  once  more  puts  Its  In- 
du.st.'-l.il  production  to  work  prtxiuclng.  when 
firm  pro<luce  P'es  Into  use  Instead  of  Into 
.■^ror.ijjc  bins,  when  skilled  workers  go  back 
to  work,  when  cur  bralnjxiwer  Is  harnessed 
both  for  shinier  cnrs  and  for  weapons  and 
sp.ire  ships,  America  will  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  frontier  of  the  sixties.  We 
win  n.jt  have  to  worry  about  a  challengo 
fr'in  Mi.>srow  or  Peking  or  Havana. 

When  .^merlca  d'X-s  her  best,  she  has  no 
challengers  She  will  show  the  way  to  world 
{io.ici>  and  prosperity 

I  know  that  all  Amerlc.ins  know  this.  I 
hope  all  Americans  w'll  Join  with  me  in 
the  prayer  that  the  Ideas,  the  drive,  the 
brains  of  those  who  have  begun  the  Job 
of  building  a  new  America  for  the  new  fron- 
tier will  be  successful. 

Our  fear.  If  any.  today  Is  not  of  commu- 
nism Our  choice  of  our  system  of  govern- 
uirnt    w.ts    bvcause    we    believed    in    freedom. 

I'he  aim  of  our  representative  democracy 
is  not  to  destroy  cummunism.  Our  aim  Is 
a  full  life  in  dignity  and  freedom  and  with 
individual  Initiative  a  valuable  part  in  the 
operation  of  the  whole. 

Communism  flourishes  In  a  society  where 
des[>air  and  hunger  have  becoiuc  dominat- 
ing forces. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  Is 
basl-aily  one  of  a  free  society  There  are 
no  limits  to  a  free  society  or  of  the  people 
w:thln  It 

The  REA  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
examples  of  people  working  together  in 
freedom,  with  governmental  help  In  a  form 
of  co..p<'ratlve  private  enterprise  It  Is  a 
great  example  of  freedom,  and  beneflt  for 
people. 

I  d<3  not  need  to  tell  yovi  of  how  and  why 
REA  was  started  and  of  what  It  has  sccom- 
pll.shed  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  the 
financial  returns  It  has  given  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

ReTeral  cooperatives  have  paid  out  their 
loans;    many  are  paying  ahead. 

The  loans  that  were  granted  for  rural  elec- 
trlflcallon  and  which  are  being  made  are,  In 
fact.  Investments  In  America's  future.  They 
have  n.  I  alone  lighted  farms  and  small  com- 
munities, they  have  produced  markets  for 
milking  machines,  washing  machines,  re- 
frigerators, and  hundreds  of  other  elec- 
trical apjillances  They  hare  built  s  better 
America. 

There  are  other  such  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  which  are  literally  paid 
back  with  Interest  In  cold  cash.  And  there 
iue  many  others  from  which  the  benefits  are 
paid  back  In  other  ways  than  In  cash.  There 
are  conservation,  reclamation,  flcxjd  control. 
and  development  programs  There  are  loans 
to  communities  for  waterllnes  and  sewers. 
for  schools,  for  college  dormitories,  and 
d   zens  of  other  things. 

T)  consider  these  capital  outlays,  these 
Investments,  as  expenses  of  government  Is  a 
dLstorllon.  No  private  business  does  so.  It 
would  be  as  though  a  private  power  utility 
built  a  generating  plant  and  carried  the  full 
v.ilue  on  Its  books  as  an  expense  all  at  one 
time.  Instead,  such  companies  amortize 
these  capital  investments  over  long  fjerlods. 
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It  Is  much  more  sensible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  llkfwlse. 

There  have  been  over  recent  years  several 
proposals  for  separating  this  kind  of  expense 
or  outlay  of  funds.  Generally,  these  plans 
provide  for  an  operating  budget — one  in 
which  all  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment are  spelled  out.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  bills  provide  for  a  separate  report 
on  outlay  for  long-term  projects  which  are 
Investments  In  the  country's  future.  This 
section.  In  turn.  Is  broken  down  to  show 
those  capital  expenditures  which  will  be  paid 
back.     In  this  category  l>elong  REA  loans. 

Capital  budgeting  of  this  nature  would 
reflect  a  true  picture  of  expenses  and  Invest- 
ments. It  would  lead  to  a  more  Intelligent 
understanding  of  what  the  Government  is 
doing  in  the  field  of  Investments  in  Amer- 
ica's future.  It  would  show  taxpayers  what 
of  their  money  Is  going  for  current  operat- 
ing expenses  and  wh:it  to  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

This  budgetary  plan  Is  endorsed  by  the 
platform  of  the  1960  Democratic  National 
Convention.  While  tills  does  not  assure  its 
passage.  I  am  sure  that  the  chances  for  this 
kind  of  legislation  In  the  near  future  is  good. 

I  think  that  this  type  of  law  will  help 
create  better  understanding  and  greater  ac- 
ceptance of  what  we  :ire  trying  to  do  in  this 
field  of  investment  Ir  powerllnes  and  dams 
and  community  Impr'ivement  loans. 

As  we  make  our  B:ir8tem  work  better,  we 
shall  no  longer  find  tbose  among  us  worried 
over  whether  we  are  being  approached  or 
overtaken  by  potential  enemies.  Our  own 
successes  will  be  enough  to  sustain  us.  As 
I  said  earlier,  our  tlm  Is  not  to  destroy 
communism  or  to  be»t  communism. 

Our  aim  is  a  full  life  for  all  in  freedom 
and  dignity.  When  tills  system  Is  working  at 
Its  best.  It  need  net  aim  to  destroy  any 
other.  It  need  not  a-orry  about  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  an  7  other.  Freedom  will 
excel  becaus  freedom  provides  the  environ- 
ment which  can  bring  out  the  best  in  men. 


First  Showiaf  of  American  Mea's 
FathioB*  IB  Rome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

or    IflCW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7. 1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  under  our  new 
national  leadershij)  American  initiative 
and  imagination  in  private  enterprise  is 
once  again  coming;  to  the  fore.  People 
in  every  economic  activity  of  the  Nation 
are  coming  up  with  new  ideas  and  sug- 
Ke.stions.  some  of  which  are  beginning  to 
take  root  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
new  administraticn — a  problem  which 
has  received  much  attention  in  the  press 
and  has  aroused  considerable  discussion 
in  Government  and  business  circles — is 
the  problem  how  to  stabilize  the  flow  of 
dollars  from  this  country,  and  yet  main- 
tain a  more  equitiible  balance  of  trade. 
The  Kennedy  administration  now  has 
under  advisement  various  plans  to  deal 
with  this  important  matter  in  our  eco- 
nomic life,  which  at  times  has  taken  on 
threatening  and  critical  proportions. 

As  has  frequently  occurred  in  the  past, 
in  times  of  peace  and  in  war,  American 


business  ingenuity  has  come  forward 
with  worthwhile  proposals  and  ideas  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  a  solution  of  critical 
problems  of  the  period.  This  time  it  is 
no  different.  Our  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  being  tackled  with  new  ideas 
and  renewed  vigor. 

Let  me  cite  one  such  example  which 
has  come  to  my  attention.  On  May  13 
of  this  year  an  interesting  event  will  take 
place  in  Rome,  Italy,  which  has  much 
significance  for  us.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  men's  clothing  in- 
dustry, an  American  men's  clothing 
manufacturer  will  present  in  Rome  a 
collection  of  men's  fashions  before  an 
audience  of  European  businessmen,  gov- 
ernment officials,  social  leaders,  and 
others. 

Aware  of  the  urgent  need  to  increase 
American  exports  and  the  sale  of  U.S. 
products  abroad,  Petrocelli  Clothes,  Inc.. 
of  New  York,  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
men's  clothing,  will  display  a  collection 
of  such  clothing  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  in 
Rome.  It  is  hoped  that  this  showing  will 
create  and  stimulate  a  new  trend  in  the 
men's  clothing  industry. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  fashionable 
look  for  men  had  gone  abroad  to  Italy 
and  to  England  for  its  design  stimuli. 
Thus,  we  had  the  Italian  look,  the  con- 
tinental look,  and  more  recently  the 
English  look,  which  have  all  had  their 
influence  on  the  styling  of  men's  clothing 
in  America.  To  these  fashion  forces, 
the  American  men's  clothing  industry 
has  added  the  know-how  of  mass  produc- 
tion. Until  now,  however,  this  was  done 
solely  for  the  American  male  and  the 
American  market. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  for  increas- 
ing American  know-how  and  business 
throughout  the  world,  Petrocelli  Clothes 
has  decided  to  reverse  the  trend  and  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  leading  Italian 
business  firms  to  present  the  interna- 
tional merger  collection  of  American 
fashions  for  men.  These  fashions  will 
now  be  shown  in  Italy  on  May  13. 

This  common  experience  of  interest  in 
fashion  can  be  a  productive  force — 

Say  Mr.  Sam  Eisenberg  and  Mr.  Tony 
Petrocelli,  executives  of  the  firm — 

by  showing  European  retailers  and  manu- 
facturers how  American  manufacturers  have 
learned  to  coordinate  Italy's  fashion  influ- 
ence with  the  know-how  of  American  pro- 
ductive techniques.  In  order  to  make  avail- 
able clothes  of  high  quality  at  a  price  below 
the  cost  of  custom  tailoring.  We  have  here 
an  international  merging  of  Ideas  which 
should  bring  America's  famous  garmem.  cen- 
ter, with  Its  highly  skilled  craftsmen,  de- 
signers, and  business  executives,  closer  to 
their  European  counterparts. 

The  American  and  European  press 
have  shown  great  interest  in  this  inter- 
national event. 

One  important  phase  of  this  event 
should  not  be  overlooked.  As  an  added 
gesture  of  friendship  between  our  two 
nations,  the  receipts  of  the  fashion  pres- 
entation in  Rome  will  be  donated  to  a 
very  worthy  charitable  cause;  namely, 
to  Monsignor  CarroU-Abbing  for  his 
work  in  the  world -renowned  Boys  Town 
of  Italy.  Thus,  we  have  here  a  fine 
example  of  combined  business  and  char- 
itable efforts  which  in  itself  is  a  heart- 
warming relationship. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  leadership 
in  international  business  relations  will 
stimulate  other  American  business  firms 
and  executives,  even  in  areas  imtil  now 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  to  broaden  their  interests 
and  create  new  ideas.  It  should  serve 
to  increase  business  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  create  a  level  of  inter- 
change of  ideas,  methods,  and  techniques 
which  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  bene- 
ficial for  all  concerned. 


Bnlgarian  Liberation  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7. 1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1961,  a  tribute  was  paid  to 
Bulgarian  Liberation  Day.  At  this  time 
I  was  inadvertently  prevented  from  par- 
ticii>ating.  But  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  commemoration  I  would 
like  to  include  in  this  Record  my  state- 
ment on  this  subject. 

For  the  past  83  years  March  3  has 
been  commemorated  by  the  the  entire 
Bulgarian  people,  irresp>ective  of  political 
persuasion,  as  tiie  Bulgarian  Liberation 
Day.  The  Act  of  San  Stefano,  signed 
on  this  day  by  the  imperial  Russian 
Government  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
restored  the  independent  Bulgarian  State 
and  ended  a  500 -year  foreign  oppression 
of  the  Bulgarian  people. 

The  liberation  of  Bulgaria  followed  a 
long  self-sacrificing  struggle  for  free- 
dom led  by  such  gallant  patriots  as 
George  Rakovski,  Vasil  Levski,  and 
Christo  Botev,  and  was  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  national  uprising  which  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  world  and  the  in- 
dignation of  all  humanity,  led  by  Wil- 
liam Gladston,  against  the  outrageous 
atrocities  committed  by  the  much 
stronger  oppressors.  Yet  this  uprising 
made  European  intervention  unavoid- 
able and  Bulgaria  was  liberated. 

In  their  long  history  the  Bulgarians 
have  made  a  humble  but  important  con- 
tribution to  European  civilization  and 
have  withstood  their  right  to  independ- 
ence and  freedom  against  powerful  em- 
pires and  foreign  cultural  influences. 
The  Byzantine  Empire,  with  illustrious 
culture  and  military  might,  failed  to 
subdue  and  assimilate  the  Bulgarian 
nation.  The  Ottoman  Empire  crumbled 
after  a  five-century  rule  in  the  Balkans. 
but  the  Bulgarian  people  survived. 
March  3  opened  the  way  for  the  Bul- 
garian people  to  join  again  the  com- 
munity of  European  nations. 

The  first  Bulgarian  Empire,  which 
lasted  from  861  to  1018  A.D.,  became  the 
cradle  of  the  Slavic  civilization.  It  was 
here  that  the  work  of  the  apostles  of  the 
Slavs,  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  the  first 
Slavic  alphabet,  found  a  fertile  soil  and 
developed  into  a  powerful  literary  tra- 
dition continuing  up  to  this  day  in  Rus- 
sia. Bulgaria.  L"Tcraine,  Serbia  and  Bye- 
lorussia.    This  literary  tradition  begsm 
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In  Bul«arla  in  the  ninth  century,  was 
orifiTlnally  baaed  an  the  Old-Bulgarian 
language,  and  subsequently  spread 
throughout  the  eastern  Slavic  world  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  national  cultures 
of  the  Slavic  nations. 

It  was  in  Bulgaria  that  the  ancient 
Christian  civlllzatlcm.  represented  by 
Byzantium,  was  conyerted  mto  a  Slavjc- 
Bjrzantine  civilization,  a  kind  of  cul- 
tural revolution  which  reflected  the  spirit 
of  freedom  and  Independence  manifested 
many  a  time  by  the  Bulgarians. 

The  Bulgarian  exiles  abroad,  loyal  to 
the  national  tradition  of  freedom  and 
Independence.  Joined  in  various  t'loups 
to  support  the  struggle  of  the  BulK.inan 
people  for  freedom  from  communism  and 
Independence  from  Soviet  domination. 
The  Bulgarian  National  Front  of  Amer- 
ica, representing  the  patriotic  youncer 
generations  in  Bulgarian  prlitics,  is  on 
the  forefront  of  this  struggle. 

In  1954  the  Bulgarian  National  Front 
of  America  organized  the  fir.-t  sokmn 
celebration  of  the  Bulgarian  Liberation 
Day  in  New  York.  Ever  smce  this  day 
became  the  national  hoUday  of  Ameri- 
can Bulgarians  and  an  uninterrupted 
tradition  in  commemoration  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Bulgaria  from  Ottoman  subju- 
gation, those  who  have  fallen  m  the 
struggle  against  Communist  oppression 
and  in  salutation  to  those  who  continue 
their  struggle  for  freedom  in  Bulgaria 


Commercial  Fisheries  Rehabilitation  and 
DeTelopment 


EXTLNGION  OP  REM.\RKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 


OF 

Hi  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  March  7.  1961 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
assist  in  the  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the 
United  States.  Properly  managed  and 
utilized  our  commercial  fisheries  con.sti- 
tute  a  self -perpetuating  resource  which 
may  be  cultivated  and  harvested  on  the 
perpetual  yield  principle.  Only  re- 
search plus  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment projects  can  make  possible  larce 
yields  enabling  maximum  utilization  by 
us  and  our  children  and  our  children  s 
children. 

With  regard  to  my  own  Sute  of  Alas- 
ka, the  situation  is  extremely  serious  be- 
cause of  the  depletion  of  AJaskas  once 
great  salmon  runs,  now  depleted  to  al- 
most the  vanishing  point  because  of  in- 
dustry exploitation  and  Federal  mis- 
management during  the  years  when 
Alaska  was  a  Territory.  Now  that  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  assumed  jurisdiction 
and  abolished  the  flahtraps.  underwater 
corrals,  fishing  is  t>eing  Intensely  re- 
stricted to  allow  adequate  escapement 
of  the  salmon  to  the  spawning  grounds 
and  thus  sow  the  seeds  for  large  runs  in 
the  future.  However,  I  have  considered 
in  my  bill  the  situation  as  per*ains  to  all 


the  commercial  fisheries  in  all  of  the 
States  to  formulate  a  widespread  and 
consistent  effort  toward  proper  conser- 
vation and  utilization  m  the  entire  field 
of  fisheries. 

Using  Alaska  as  an  example,  a  brief 
historical  statement  of  background  will 
illuminate  the  overall   problem: 

The  histoi-y  of  fishing  for  salmon  in 
Alaska  on  a  commercial  ba.sis  s?oes  all 
the  way  back  to  1878  when  the  first 
canneries  were  established  By  1928 
Alaska  had  become  the  world  s  principal 
salmon  producer  and  the  Ttrritory  s 
largest  single  source  of  revenue  The 
salmon  pack  increased  from  about  L'  mil- 
lion cases  in  1905  to  over  6  million  cases 
in  1928  and  then  to  over  b  million  cases 
;n  19J6  HoAevrr.  thf.sf  mountinc  re- 
turns were  obtained  by  increasing  the 
usf*  of  flshtraps  which  eventually  pre- 
vented enough  escapt-nient  to  the  salmon 
spawnine:  grounds  Warnint,'.s  were 
eiven.  but  under  Fedf  ral  mana  M-inont 
by  an  ab.sente,''  bureau  no  attfMitiin  was 
paid  Ihe  run.s  be  an  to  dechne  Bv 
1941  the  pack  dropped  to  6.9  i6  50:^  cases. 
The  continuint:  decline  brought  the 
Ala.>ka  salmon  pack  to  th*--  low  t-bb  of 
1  600.000  ca.ses  in  iyf)9 

Throuijh  the-e  years  Alaskans  fought 
vi','orou.^;y  for  abolition  of  the  traps, 
which,  combined  with  seine  boat  activi- 
ties and  th**  use  of  other  floatinc:  i^ear. 
constituted  serious  overfishuv^  and  de- 
pletion. Incidentally.  Oreeon.  Washing' - 
ton.  and  British  Columbia,  managing 
their  own  fisherip.<:.  abolished  such  traps 
in  the  1930s  Alaska,  as  a  Territory, 
however,  lacked  the  political  strenijth  to 
prevail  upon  the  successive  F'ederal  rei^- 
ulatory  agencies  to  abolish  the  traps, 
which  was  accompii.-'hed  only  upon  the 
advent  of  statehood  Accordingly,  when 
Alaska  took  over  the  Hsheries  and  abol- 
ished the  traps  on  January  1.  1960.  it 
inherited  the  wrecka^'e  of  canned  salmon 
industry  avarice  and  mi.smanagemer.t 
by  absentee  bureaus 

Because  of  the  serious  .';ituation  in 
Ala.ska,  the  Alaskan  con^rressional  dele- 
gation is  taking  a  leadimr  role  In  this 
matter.  Analysis  to  date  indicates  that 
the  most  f>  asible  approach  would  be  \en- 
Lslation  to  amend  the  Keimedy-Saiton- 
stall  Act  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  presently  administers  a  fund 
made  available  each  year  for  ^^her^es  re- 
search. In  addition  to  Federal  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  research,  the  Secretary  now  al- 
lots money  to  State  f^.-^heries  departments 
and  other  qualified  institutions  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  for  technolopical.  bioloeical. 
and  related  research  prot;rums  Tlie 
money  put  in  said  fund  each  year  has 
been  an  amount  equivalent  to  30  percent 
of  the  gro.ss  receipts  from  duties  collected 
under  the  customs  laws  on  imports  of 
fisliery  products  during  the  preceding 
year.  Based  on  1960  figures  the  amount 
in  the  Kennedy-Saltonstall  fund  for 
1961,  already  budgeted,  will  be  $5,321,000. 
My  bill  just  introduced  would  create 
another  fund,  also  composed  of  an 
amount  equivalent  to  30  percent  of  the 
gross  receipts  derived  from  duties  im- 
posed on  Imports  of  fi.shery  products, 
which  would  also  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Instead  of  al- 
locating moneys  in  this  second  fund  un- 


der contract  arrangements,  however,  as 
is  done  with  the  existing  fund,  the  Sec- 
retary would  apportion  the  money  to  the 
States  according  to  a  formula  based  upon 
the  proportion  which  the  value  of  raw- 
fish  landed  and  the  value  of  manufac- 
tured fishery  products  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  of  such  items  attribut- 
able to  all  the  participating  States.  The 
money  so  apportioned  would  be  distrib- 
u'ed  only  for  carryinR  out  projects  ap- 
proved by  t.he  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Under  this  formula,  for  example,  and 
postulating  approval  of  the  projects, 
Alaska  would  t,'et  about  $600,000  per  year 
from  the  second  fund  to  use  under  Its 
own  management  for  fishery  rehabilita- 
tion projects  Includinfj  stream  clearance 
and  .'^pawnint;  ^,•round  development.  This 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  above  men- 
tioned allotments  from  the  existing  fund 
for  technolo^;ical.  biolotical.  and  related 
research  programs.  This  proposed  new 
fu'ul,  applvirm  to  all  States  manaRin:; 
commercial  fisheries,  should  attract  th'> 
support  of  Members  of  Conpress  from  all 
.such  States,  and  I  would  appreciate  the 
interest  and  support  of  my  colleagues. 
Tills  legislation  will  be  introduced  by 
S'liator  fclHNEST  Gkufning.  of  Alaska,  m 
the  Senate. 


Address    by    Hon.    Alexander    Wiley,    of 
Wisconsin,     Over      Wiscontia     Radio 

Stations 


EX'ITNSION  OF   REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   wi.s<.iNsiN 

IN    THE  .-KN\rE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATE.S 

Tursday.  March  7 .  1961 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  our  coim- 
try.  if  It  is  to  meet  the  great  challenges 
of  the  times,  needs.  I  believe,  a  revival 
of  the  adventurous,  pioneering  spirit. 
which  ha.s  marked  the  history  and  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States. 

For  centuries  the  "rocking  chair  ex- 
perts '  at  each  stage  of  progre.ss  have 
said:  'We  have  arrived.  There  is  little 
left  to  be  done." 

By  contrast,  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
current,  and  past,  times,  has  found  the 
heritage  of  history  not  a  foundation  to 
rest  upon,  but  rather,  to  build  upon. 

The  1960's.  I  l)elieve.  offer  such  special 
challenges  in  almost  all  aspect-s  of 
human  life  and  world  progress. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
on  what,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  need  for 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  pioneensm  which 
has  marked  our  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
He(C)rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows. 

RivrvAL  (^r  "PioNtERiNO  SPiBrr"  To  Meet 
Challcncks  or  Spack  Acs 
Txlay  the  Nation  U  attempting  to  Hnd 
ways  to  more  effectively  resolve  ita  economic 
problems;  strengthen  our  defenses;  reach 
further  outward  Into  space  for  new  knowl- 
edge and  (Dntrol  of  Uie  forces  and  elements 
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of  outer  space;  better  meet  fundamental 
human  needs;  withstand — and  counter — the 
(iimmunlst  threat  to  our  stirrlral:  and 
create  a  climate  In  which  Boclal.  economic, 
{K)Utlcnl  differences  among  natlona  can  b« 
Bccommodated.  or  negotiated;  and  a  greater 
l>prcentage  of  the  world's  resources  can  be 
(  linnneled  Into  constructive — not  destnic- 
t   \v     {jrcgriims 

Ttxlay.  the  world  li;  spending  about  914 
mil  lion  an  hour  on  arms  and  armies.  The 
United  States  alone  spends  about  946  bil- 
lion n  year  on  ml^.sUes,  manpower,  tanks, 
guns,  ships,  military  explosives,  and  mUl- 
tary  aid  to  allies  This  amounts  to  about 
\)  1  percent  of  nur  gross  national  product 
and  requires  a  great  concentmtlon  of  re- 
.sources  iinrt  manpower.  If  we.  and  the 
world  could  p'xil  this  grent  effort  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  llv.ng  standards  for  all  peo- 
pio  partlculii.'-lv  the  less  fortunate — could 
bt>    iiureased    .substantially 

We  recuKUiz.e.  of  coume,  that  the  Com- 
munlbtf ,  relent'.es.-:y,  are  attempting  to  gain 
c  iiitrol  nf  the  world.  Consequently,  we 
hivr  no  choice  except  to  maintain  deterrent 
power  to  thwart  their  goals  Until  the 
Communist  threat  to  frtsedom  Is  defeated — 
f>r  at  least  neutralized— It  will  be  necessary 
t>)  keep  up  the  essential,  tiiaugh  costly,  de- 
fenses Despite  tills  burden,  however,  we 
can  —  and  mu.«t  work  creatively  and  con- 
fidently toward  solution  of  the  many  prob- 
'.••ms   that    face  us  and   the   world    In   many 

Realistically,  there  are  a  great  many  fron- 
tiers confronting  humanity  To  adventur- 
ously explore  them,  we  need  n  revival  of  the 
pioneering  spirit.  This  Is  true,  not  Just  In 
.spare,  but  also  In  farming.  Industry,  busi- 
ness, human  welfare  and  other  fields  of 
human   endeavor. 

To  a  large  degree  progress  Is  limited — 
or  extended—  by  mans  viElon,  Imagination, 
adventurous  spirit,  and  wllUngnew  to  work 
to  transform  dreams  into  reality. 

True,  we  live  In  fast-changing,  complex — 
and  sometimes  perplexing — times.  How- 
ever, change  Is  a  law  of  life.  Progress — 
based  on  Uie  right  kind  of  change — offers 
the  great  hope  of  humanity  for  attaining 
maximum  physical.  Intellectual  and  eplrlt- 
iml    maturity   and    progress. 

With  each  generation,  there  are  new  dawns 
of  understanding  of  the  fundamental  forcea 
and  values  of  the  Ood-created  universe. 
The  ^reat  challenge  Is  for  man  to  learn  to 
harnejis   these  forces  to  serve  htunanlty. 

In  these  challenging,  though  troublesome 
times,  then,  we  must  not  lose  heart.  Rather. 
we  by  optimism  and  confidence,  well  Justl- 
fled  through  experience— mtist  revitalize  the 
spirit  of  ploneerlsra.  In  this  lies  the  great 
hope  of  humanity  for  success  In  solving 
lis  problems;  fur  avoiding  a  world -annihilat- 
ing war;  and  for  the  creation  of  a  world  In 
which  the  natural  and  human  resources  can 
bloom  and  t)ear  fruit  for  better  living  of  all 
people. 

WILFY    AT   WOMt 

Now.  what  has  your  senior  Senator  been 
up  to  since  he  last  reported  to  you? 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary,  Foreign 
Relations,  and  Space  Committees — and  sev- 
eral subconunlttees — I  have  been  working 
with  my  colleagues  on  a  variety  of  legisla- 
tion. Including:  Strengthening  our  Judicial 
system  by  the  Bpjxilntment  of  more  Judges 
to  serve  the  overworked  courts;  consideration 
of  nominees  for  Important  posts  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch;  consideration  of  treaties 
affecting  the  Interests  of  the  country  at 
home  and  abroad;  speeding  up  our  space 
exploration  program;  and  a  variety  of  other 
challenges  confronting  the  country. 

I  have  also  made  recommendations  In  the 
following  fields: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  Manpower  Oomml»> 
sion.  The  purpose  would  bs  to  (a)  better 
determine  manpower  requirements  for  <ls- 
fense  In  the  space  age;  and  (b)  to  create 
a   more  efficient  reservoir  of  experts,  taeb- 
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nlcians.  planners,  leaders,  and  others  es- 
sential to  domestic  life  and  progress  for  our 
country; 

9.  Lieglslatlon  to  provide  stlffer  penalties 
for  violations  of  Federal  laws  on  the  distri- 
bution of  obscene  literature. 

3.  Urged  a  special  study  on  nonvoting  In 
the  United  States.  In  the  1960  election, 
about  35  million  of  our  104  million  eligible 
voters  did  not — for  one  reason  or  another — 
exercise  their  voices  at  the  polls. 

4.  Proposed  a  proclamation  for  a  National 
Invcst-ln-Amerlca  Week.  Tne  purpose  would 
be  to  encourage  more  folks — whenever  they 
can — to  Invest  savings  In  oe.r  free-enterprise 
system.  Currently,  about  13  million  Ameri- 
cans are  shareowners  in  public  corporations. 
Encouraging  more  people  to  Invest  would 
not  only  spur  economic  progres.s  for  the 
country,  but  would  enable  us  to  more  effec- 
tively deal  wltli  our  current  economic  prob- 
lems. 

5.  Cosponsored  legislation  in  tho  interest 
of  the  Menominee  Indians.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  equitably  terminate  Federal  con- 
trol; and  better  enable  the  tribe  to  hold 
responsibilities  within  our  72d  county. 
created  to  accommodate  the  tribe's  Integra- 
tion Into  the  social,  economic,  political  sj-s- 
tem  of  the  State 

6.  And  urged  action  by  the  Depaitments 
of  Labor,  Agriculture.  Commerce,  and  otlier 
Federal  agenciep,  to  help  meet  the  serious 
economic  problems  ol  unemployment  in 
hard-hit  communities  In  northern  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  areas  of  the  State. 

INTEKNATIONAL 

In  a  shrinking  world,  we  are  no  longer 
Isolated.  Rather,  peace  or  war  may  depend — • 
m  naany  cases — upon  solution  to  crises  In 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Now  let's  quickly  scan  the  global  horizons. 
In  Africa,  an  evplosive  area  of  the  world, 
conflicting  Internal  Interest*  In  the  Congo 
and  other  newly  emerging  countries  are  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile.  Too.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is 
doing  everything  possible  to  "brew  up"  trou- 
ble. The  Reds'  objective,  of  course.  Is  to  use 
the  Congo  as  a  steppingstone  for  taking  over 
all  of  Africa.  The  non-Communist  world 
must  .stop  him.  Looking  ahead,  we  can  ex- 
pect Mr.  K.  and  his  troublemaklng  cohorts, 
as  In  the  past,  to  continue  to  try  to  utilize 
the  Congo  or  any  other  critical  situation  to 
promote  the  cause  of  communism — not  peace. 
While  we  can  expect  that  the  Reds,  If  sane, 
will  stop  "short  of  total  war,"  they  are  likely 
to  push  each  crisis  to  the  brink. 

Turning  to  the  economic  picture,  we  are 
attempting  to  negotiate  with  West  Germany 
and  other  Western  European  countries,  as 
well  as  Inaugurate  domestic  measures,  to  halt 
the  outflow  of  gold;  although  the  situation 
Is  complex.  I  believe  we  are  making  progress. 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  a  workable 
formula  for  correcting  the  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. 

On  March  7  also  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  will  reconvene.  As  of 
now.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  not 
attend  the  session,  although  the  Red  leader 
is  always  unpredictable.  We  can  expect,  of 
course,  that  the  Soviet  delegation  will  make 
further  attempts  to  control,  neutralize,  or 
destroy  the  United  Nations.  Why?  Because 
experience  has  proven,  time  after  time,  that 
the  U.N.  acta  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
expansion.  Global  membership  in  the  in- 
tsmatlonal  agency  brings  world  opinion  to 
bear  when  the  Communists  attempt  to  fla- 
grantly engage  In  Interference  in  the  affairs 
of  otho'  oountries.  In  these  times,  when 
the  balance  of  world  power  is  being  deter- 
mined, even  the  hard-shelled  Communists 
must  consider,  if  not  always  heed,  the  will 
of  other  nations. 

On  tiM  home  front.  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  are  considering  a  number  of 
puBtp-prlmlng  me'\8ures  to  give  new  eco- 
nooAle  life  to  the  economy.    As  necessary. 


Uncle  Sam  needs  to  take  action  to  help  spur 
bvislness  and  Industrial  activities,  to  create 
more  jobs,  and  generally  to  improve  our  eco- 
nomic outlook.  I  am  not  one.  however,  who 
believes  that  Uncle  Sam  must  do  the  whole 
Job.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  we  are  over- 
looking our  greatest  potential  for  economic 
prot;res6  if  we  ignore  or  attempt  to  usurp  the 
responsibility  of  States  and  local  commu- 
nities to  act  effectively  In  promoting  eco- 
nomic progress.  Across  the  country  we  And 
that  problems  differ  widely.  Consequently, 
we  need  programs  tailored  to  each  specific 
situation.  This  requires  constructive,  crea- 
tive efforts,  not  simply  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeiit,  but  alco  by  States  and  local  com- 
mtmitics. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  John  P.  Saylor  oa  Im- 
poradon  of  Residual  Fuel  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OP'    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  7,  1961 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  the  order 
of  Hon.  Stewart  Udall.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  increasing  the  import  quota 
on  residual  fuel  oil  from  530,000  to 
630,000  barrels  per  day  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31  and  I  have  registered 
my  strong  protest  thereto. 

Oil  importers  have  long  made  it  a 
practice  to  exhaust  their  quota  long  be- 
fore Jvme  30  and  then  with  anguished 
cries  that  critical  users  of  residual  oil 
are  without  fuel,  attempt  to  use  this  as 
a  basis  of  warranting  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  the  residual  allotment  for  the 
period. 

■When  residual  supplies  pile  up  in 
overseas  refiners,  the  oil  giants  turn  to 
the  industrial  market  of  the  American 
eastern  seaboard  where  utilities  are 
large  consumers  of  fuel. 

Under  the  price-depressing  effects  of 
an  oversupply  of  oil  and  with  stocks  of 
residual  oil  mounting  rapidly,  the  dis- 
posal of  residual  oil  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  the  revenue  it  yields. 
Under  these  circumstances,  prices  are 
slashed  ruthlessly  to  undersell  coal  to 
the  utilities  which  can  switch  their 
boilers  from  fuel  to  fuel. 

The  mandatory  control  program  on 
residual  oil  was  adopted  in  order  to  give 
the  coal  producers,  the  consumers  and 
the  miners  some  basis  with  which  to 
plan  their  operations.  There  must  be 
some  consistency  in  order  to  regulate 
production.  The  coal  producers  cannot 
operate  blindly  with  the  prospect  of  op- 
erating their  mines  full  time  for  one- 
quarter  and  suddenly  because  of  an  In- 
crease in  import  of  oil,  find  that  they  will 
operate  on  a  2 -day  week  schedule  for  the 
next  quarter. 

At  recent  open  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  was  most 
impressed  with  the  outstanding  pres- 
entation of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  John  P.  Saylor,  and  I  ask 
consent  to  include  amcmg  my  remarks 
his  most  cogent  statement  in  opposition 
to  any  further  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  residual  fuel  oil  allowed  to  come  Into 
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this  country  and  reapectfully  refer  the 

same  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 

their  consideration: 

Statement  of  Rxpkcskmtattve  John  P  Say- 
lor.  rrfublican,  of  pwf  nstlvania,  de- 
PARTMENT   or    THE    iNTEEIOR,    PeBRUART     20, 

1961 

Mr  S«creiary.  I  appear  at  this  time  to 
make  a  brief  statement  for  two  reasons 

First.  I  want  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  disagreed  with  the  order  you  Is- 
sue<l  last  Friday  In  petmlttlng  an  additional 
9  million  barrels  of  residual  fuel  otl  v>  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  during  the 
next  6  weeks. 

And,  secondly.  I  want  to  urge  you  \n  the 
strongest  terms  possible  to  continue  the  im- 
port control  program  on  residual  oil  md  to 
take  action  to  cut  down  the  Increasing 
amounts  which  are  coming  Into  this  coun- 
try, even  under  controls. 

As  for  your  order  of  Friday.  Mr  Secre- 
tary. I  simply  cannot  understand  why  you 
acted  as  you  did,  when  you  did.  especially 
when  you  had  arranged  this  hearing  It 
gives  one  the  Impression  that  you  make  the 
decisions  and  then  in  an  effort  to  placate 
the  coal  industry  you  allow  us  to  appear 
and  testify  alter  the  order  for  more  oil  has 
been  granted  I  believe  that  in  all  good 
conscience  you  should  have  waited  for  a 
while  to  see  if  the  alleged  shortage  of  oil 
In  New  England  Is  as  serious  as  represented 
The  weather  has  been  unusually  cold,  but 
would  not  unseasonably  warm  weather  in 
the  coming  weeks  make  the  additional  al- 
lotment unnecessary?  If  the  weather  turns 
warm  it  win  then  be  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  the  9  million  barrels  of  oil 

This  latest  increase  Is  jTlst  one  more  bit 
of  evidence  to  the  effect  that  otl  Importers 
have  found  a  way  to  get  around  the  quotas 
They  constantly  cry  shortages  of  supplies, 
create  a  false  sense  of  emergency  on  the  part 
of  a  lot  of  well-meaning  persona  who  bring 
pressure  to  bear  at  the  highest  level  to 
force  an  increase  In  imports. 

This  has  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  oil  Importers  I 
hope  you  will  constantly  keep  this  in  mind 
when  you  are  being  Importuned  by  their 
pleas 

As  for  the  Import  control  program  itself. 
Mr  Secretary,  to  me  It  would  be  unthink- 
able for  you  to  recommend  Its  removal 
That  would  mean  complete  and  utter  chaos 
for  the  coal  Industry.  Some  people  might 
think  the  coal  Industry  Is  expendable-  - 
they  have  certainly  Indicated  they  feel  so 
by  permitting  other  fuel  to  enjoy  consist- 
ent competitive  advantages.  But  I  contend 
that  the  coal  Industry  Is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  this  Nation's  peacetime  economy  and 
to  the  Nation's  security  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. 

Believe  me.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  the  coal  Industry  can  bear  and  con- 
tinue to  operate.  If  we  had  to  contend  only 
with  residual  oil  the  situation  would  be 
serious  enough.  But  in  addition,  we  find 
the  growing  practice  In  the  natural  gas  in- 
dustry of  dumping  gas  for  boiler  fuel  in  in- 
dustrial plants  at  prices  way  below  that 
paid  by  householders  and  oftentimes  below 
actual  costs  to  transmission  companies 
Also,  because  coal  is  produced  so  efficiently 
in  this  country,  we  find  foreign  nations  have 
erected  artificial  trade  barriers  to  keep  It 
out. 

On  every  hand,  the  coal  Industry  is  beset 
with  serious  problems.  Residual  fuel  oil  is 
probably  the  most  serious  right  now  because 
It  can  t)e  sold  «t  any  price  necessary  to  un- 
dercut, coal.  And  the  oil  could  be  brought 
In  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  if  controls 
should  be  removed. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  pic- 
ture what  would  happen  along  the  east 
coast.  All  the  International  oil  companies. 
holding  oil  conceaalona  abroad,  would  use 
the   east   coast   to   dump   their    tremendous 


production  of  residual  Coal  simply  could 
not  comp>ete  in  a  price  war  of  this  mag- 
nitude 

There  could  be  only  one  result  and  that 
Is  the  complete  elimination  of  coal  from 
this  market 

Is  this  what  New  England,  which  has  op- 
p>osed  the  Import  control  program  so  vio- 
lently, really  wants'  Do  large  Industrial 
consumers  of  fuel  want  to  be  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  Imported  oil  as  the  sole 
source  of  fueP 

If  that  Is  what  they  want,  they  could  cer- 
tainly achieve  their  purpose  by  getting  im- 
port controls  Uken  o(T  ir  by  wrecking  the 
present  progriun  through  a  series  of  extra 
allocations  such  as  the  added  U  million 
barrels  >ou,  Mr  Secret.irv  .ippr>ivtxl  Uvst 
Friday 

I  urge  our  New  England  friends  to  con- 
sider what  will  happen  when  and  If  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  ever  achieves  u  mon  )fx)ly  m 
their  fuels  market  Perhaps  they  believe 
th.it  given  monopoly  conditions,  the  oil 
companies  will  C')ntliiue  to  cut  prices  and 
make  abundant  supplies  of  cheap  fuel  avail- 
able there  I  do  not  share  this  faith  In  the 
oil  Industry's  dedication  to  free  competitive 
prices  in  a  mMUopoly  market 

The  hope  of  New  England  In  Uie  future 
lies  m  .1  sound,  expanding  coal  industry 
that  will  be  able  to  maintain  low.  stable 
prices  But  coal  cannot  maintain  this  sta- 
bility in  supply  and  price  as  a  protection 
for  New  England  if  lt.s  markets  are  being 
constantly  eroded  by  cheap  residual  fuel  oil 
imports 

The  coal  Industry  Is  the  mist  efficient  In 
the  Nation  But  It  is  being  fi>rced  to  oper- 
ate at  little  better  than  standby  levels — 
producing  only  a  little  .more  than  400  million 
tons  rif  coal  a  year  Employment  Ls  d.iwri 
to  less  than  180.000  from  a  figure  Ju-st  about 
three  times  lartjer  than  just  a  few  years  aijo 
Unemployment,  economic  stagnation,  bread- 
lines, hummer  and  despair  — these  are  the 
heritage  of  the  men  who  have  labored  in  our 
coal  mines  and  ol  the  coal  ar.-us  whhh  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  Nation  s  progress 

Mr  Secret.iry.  1  can  only  .viy  to  you  that 
the  people  In  my  congressional  district  were 
shocked  by  your  recent  order  They  took 
heart  that  relief  would  be  fnrthcomlnk?  If 
Senator  Kennedy  were  elected  President 
He  had  stated  In  West  Virginia — when  he  de- 
ployed the  plight  of  the  coal  Industry  that 
a  part  of  their  problem  was  directly  attribut- 
able  Vi  the  Importation   of   residual   oU 

My  people  took  Increased  hope  when  Mr 
Kennedy  was  elected  President  of  these 
United  States  Their  hoF)es  were  further 
raised  when  President  Kennedy  .-^ald  that  the 
first  order  ■  >f  buslne.ss  of  his  administration 
would  be  relief  for  the  di.-itresfled  areas  of 
this  country  This  premise  seemed  to  be 
b«.irne  out  with  the  announcement  by  the 
President  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
wfis  to  Increase  the  allocation  of  surplus 
fo<xls. 

They  believed  that  It  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  until  relief  was  felt  at 
home  Their  spirits  were  reassured  when 
your  fellow  Cabinet  officer,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr  Goldberg,  wa.s  dl.sp>atched  Vt 
these  chror.ic  depressed  areas  to  bring  to 
President  Kennedy  a  firsthand  account  of 
present  conditions 

They  were  Jubilant  when  Secretary  Gold- 
berg reported  that  conditions  were  even 
worse  than  t)oth  he  and  President  Kennedy 
had  been  Informed 

And  their  feelings  were  reassured  when 
President  Kennedy  Issued  the  Executive  or- 
der that  all  decisions  made  by  his  adminis- 
tration would  be  made  as  a  team  an<l  t.'i.it 
they  would  ail  be  consistent 

In  view  of  the  statement*  made  m  West 
Virginia  last  fall,  and  the  recent  actions  by 
President  Kennedy  In  Increasing  surplus 
food  allotments  and  surveying  the  depressed 
areas,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  in  accord 


with  your  recent  order  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  fuel  oil  to  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States. 

When  your  order.  Increasing  the  Import 
quota  was  announced,  the  thoughts  of  my 
constituents  have  been —  Well.  It  was  too 
good  to  be  true — relief  Is  not  In  sight — <jur 
plight  has  not  moved  our  Government  in 
Washington    " 

Like  the  wards  of  our  Government — also 
under  your  Department — our  Indian  breth- 
ren In  olden  days  said  "White  man  speak 
with  forked  tongue   ' 

I  plead  with  you.  Mr  Secretary,  to  make 
It  clear  before  this  hearing  adjourns  that 
you  have  absolutely  no  Intention  of  remov- 
ing controls  — that  you  will  oppose  efforts  of 
any  other  Government  agency  t<j  remove 
them  -and  that  you  are  going  to  tighten  up 
on  ImiMirti  and  make  s'lre  they  are  held  ' o 
reasonable   levels 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  7.  1961 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  Federal  aid 
to  education  will  occupy  the  attention 
of  committees  in  both  House  and  Senate 
this  week. 

The  Senate  hopes  to  begin  debate  on 
a  bill  within  30  days,  and  the  House  may 
do  the  same 

Most  of  the  mail  I  receive  is  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  to  education.  A  few  let- 
ters, usually  from  school  officials  and 
.some  teachers,  support  it.  Many  letters 
slate  opi)osition,  go  on  to  say  that  the 
writers  believe  all  schools  should  receive 
aid  if  aid  is  given 

I  have,  over  the  years,  been  giving  the 
issue  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it 
.seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  factors 
pty>ple  should  think  seriously  about  be- 
fore  they  make  up  their  minds. 

One  Is  the  amount  of  money  the  Presi- 
dent propo.ses  to  distribute,  and  the  man- 
ner of  Its  distribution. 

The  education  bill  proposes  a  payment 
of  $666  million  the  first  year,  growing  to 
$866  million  in  the  third  year. 

Each  State  would  be  guaranteed  a  min- 
imum of  $15  for  every  child  in  daily  at- 
tendance at  a  public  school. 

Some  States  would  receive  consid- 
erably more  than  $15  Mississippi,  for 
example,  would  receive  about  $29  for 
each  public  .school  child.  Ohio's  pay- 
ment would  be  $16  30. 

Now  that  seems  like  a  considerable 
sum  to  many  people,  and  their  letters  to 
me  indicate  that  they  believe  the  money 
would  be  parceled  out  so  that  each 
.school  district  would  receive  $16  30  for 
each  child  In  school. 

But  this  IS  not  the  way  that  the  bill 
proposes  to  split  the  pie.  Instead,  the 
State  educational  agency,  which  means 
the  Ohio  Department  of  Education, 
would  determine  which  local  school  dis- 
tricts  were  most  in  need.  Then  they 
would  divide  all  of  Ohio's  share  among 
those  local  school  districts. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Education  in 
Wasliington  would  have  to  approve  the 
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state's  decision  as  to  what  constitutes 
need.  And  the  law  pix)vides  that  every 
.'ichool  district  in  each  State  would  have 
a  right  to  appeal  if  the  State  decided  it 
did  not  meet  the  qualifications  for  help. 

Now.  consider  for  a  moment  what  that 
would  mean  in  practical  operation.  Of- 
ficials in  the  department  of  education 
at  Columbus  would  have  $28  million  to 
d;\ide  among  needy  districts.  Applica- 
tions would  flock  in  from  nil  over  the 
State  Political  and  other  pressures 
would  be  brought  to  bear.  Someone 
would  make  a  decision,  someone  would 
be  left  out,  there  would  be  apjieals.  Pre- 
sumably a  district  that  did  not  receive 
a  share  could  go  to  court  to  stop  any  dis- 
tribution of  funds  until  its  app>eal  was 
heard.  The  possibilities  of  graft,  favor- 
itism, political  deals  arc  staggering,  and 
all  for  a  sum  that  is  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  what  Ohio  and  Ohio 
.--chool  districts  already  are  spending  on 
education. 

I  mentioned  that  Ohio's  share  of  the 
f  iucation  fund  would  be  $28  million  the 
first  year. 

Ohio's  .share  of  the  taxes  for  the  edu- 
c:i!ion  fund  would  be  $38  million. 

It  would  cost  u.s  $10  million  in  new 
taxes  more  than  we  would  receive  In  new 
nenefiUs. 

FurtheiTnore.  the.e  are  built  in  escala- 
I  or.s  in  this  law  that  require  our  State 
to  spend  more  for  education  every  year 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  set  our  share 
of  the  Federal  funds.  A  State  Is  penal- 
ized if  It  does  not  increase  its  efforts. 
which  means  increase  the  amount  it 
.•spends  on  ."^hools  If  a  State's  effort 
fails  to  meet  the  national  average,  it 
is  penalized.  And  Ohio,  being  a  State  of 
hifh  income,  would  have  to  increase  its 
educational  spending  many,  many  times 
to  avoid  this  kind  of  penalty.  Of  course, 
our  sharp  of  the  taxes  to  suppwrt  the 
procram  would  not  decrease. 

These  penalty  provisions  are  another 
f..:m  of  Federal  control.  By  the  use  of 
pf^nalties.  with  the  reward  of  money,  the 
Federal  Government  tries  to  force  us 
to  .spend  more  than  we  may  think  Is 
necessary  for  our  .schools.  It  gives  the 
Federal  Government  the  power  to  de- 
cide to  a  large  extent  what  the  States 
and  localities  must  spend  on  education. 

There  is  still  another  consideration 
involved  in  this  matter  of  effort — the 
willingness  of  the  State  and  local  com- 
munities to  build  their  own  schools  and 
finance  them. 

-Assume,  for  example,  that  a  twnd  issue 
i.i  pending  in  one  of  our  school  districts. 
The  local  people  have  been  declared  in- 
eligible because  they  appear  to  have 
adequate  finances,  and  they  do.  But 
ns^lit  next  door  is  a  school  district  that 
defeated  iLs  bond  issue  the  year  before. 
fKnd  that  school  district  is  eligible  for 
aid  becau.se  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,  It 
15  not  able  to  provide  the  buildings  It 
iioedrf.  What  incentive  remains,  then, 
for  any  district  to  go  ahead  and  take 
care  of  its  needs.  Why  not  slow  down, 
wait  a  bit,  see  whether  or  not  we  might 
be  able  to  get  part  of  the  Federal  money 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  And  so  ttils 
proposal  might  very  well  reduce  local 
incentive  to  take  care  of  its  own 
(jioblems. 


Another  serious  question  rises  as  to 
the  duration  and  probable  cost  of  the 
program  after  the  public  finds  out  how 
snail  are  the  amounts  to  be  disti-ibuted 
under  the  initial  bill.  A  clue  to  what 
lies  ahead  was  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  a 
recent  television  interview.  Admitting 
tliat  this  bill  is  for  only  3  years,  and  that 
it  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  because  of 
an  emergency,  the  Secretary  went  on  to 
say  that  he  thought  large  do.ses  of  Fed- 
eral aid  were  necessary  on  a  penrament 
basis. 

How  large  a  dose?  Perhaps  there  is 
a  clue  in  tlie  report  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's task  force  on  education.  That 
group  recommended  spending  $9 '2  bil- 
lion in  the  next  4  years — or  about  twice 
the  amounts  now  proposed  in  Congress. 

It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  what  is 
planned  is  massive  Federal  expenditures 
for  an  indelinite  period  of  years,  even 
though  we  start  out  with  only  isl.3  per 
child  on  a  3-year  basis. 

Federal  control  of  educ.ition  is  an- 
other consideration. 

I  have  mentioned  two  n:atLer.s  in 
which  Federal  control  is  aheady  obvious 
in  the  bill — even  though  the  bill  n^eU 
denies  the  Government  any  right  lo  con- 
trol or  interfere.  The  Supreme  Court 
once  said  that  "it  is  hardly  lack  of  due 
process  for  tlie  Government  to  regulate 
that  which  it  subsidizes." 

In  short,  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  supervise  how  its  money  is  spent. 

As  a  taxpayer,  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  control  liow  my  dol- 
lars are  spent.  How  else  can  we  know- 
that  they  are  sE>cnt  wisely  or  properly. 

An  editorial  in  a  magazine  published 
for  teachers — the  Nation's  Schools — had 
this  to  say: 

Federal  direction  Is  Inherent  In  any  Fed- 
eral law  or  any  Federal  court  decision  per- 
taining to  education.  This  Is  true  even  if 
Congress  delegates  to  the  States  the  i»d- 
mlnlstration  or  a  Federal  grant. 

And  now  let  me  quote  to  you  what  hap- 
pens in  a  country  where  the  central  gov- 
ei'nment  does  control  schools.  We 
know  about  the  school  systems  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Soviet  Russia — but  this 
concerns  France,  supposedly  the  citadel 
of  liberty.  A  recent  report  on  French 
education  reads,  as  follows: 

Some  criticisms  come  from  the  teachers' 
organisations  who  would  like  to  have  more 
freedom  for  the  teachers  and  less  control 
from  Paris. 

Ttie  system  is  criticized  because  of  the  in- 
evitable delay  and  Inefficiency  which  arises 
from  the  need  to  refer  any  question  of  im- 
portance to  Paris  for  decision.  It  Is  criti- 
cized by  local  communities  because  by  the 
time  the  bureaucrats  In  the  ministry.  In  the 
academy,  and  in  the  department  have 
worked  out  the  details  of  every  matter  of 
administration,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
local  school  boards  to  do.  Some  of  them  re- 
fuse to  go  through  the  motions. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  offer 
a  little  adaption  of  the  work  of  the  schools 
to  local  needs  and  conditions.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  read  much  meaning  Into  ofTers 
of  freedom  to  the  classroom  teachers  when 
such  Important  factors  as  the  course  of 
study,  the  textbooks,  examinations,  the 
prei>aration  of  teachers,  and  the  Inspection 
of  classrooms  are  controlled  centrally  and 
operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  uni- 
formity throughout  the  nation. 


That  is  FYance. 

And  I  am  certain  that  would  be  the 
situation  in  the  United  States  if  Federal 
aid  to  education  becomes  the  law. 

Let  me  cite  another  example.  The 
Federal  highway  program  is  supposed  to 
be  one  in  which  the  States  have  almost 
all  jurisdiction  over  the  roads — the  Fed- 
eral Government  only  approves  what 
States  propose.  But  since  early  last 
summer  a  committee  of  Congress  has 
been  investigating  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
cram  as  it  is  administered  in  each  State. 
There  have  been  hearings  in  Massachu- 
setts, Florida,  and  other  places.  The 
ccmmittee  has  exposed  terrific  graft  and 
corruption  in  some  of  these  States,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  shakeup  in  State 
governments  and  State  highway  pro- 
grams. That  is  Federal  control,  exer- 
cised by  Congress  as  part  of  its  duty  to 
supervise  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds. 

It  has  happened  in  the  highway  pro- 
gram. It  has  happened  in  every  other 
Federal  aid  program.  It  will  happen  in 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  hope 
everyone  will  consider — consider 
thoughtfully  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Citizens  of  Ohio  are  being  asked  to 
give  up  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  re- 
sponsibility and  control  of  the  kind  of 
education  their  children  get,  in  exchange 
for  a  pittance — and  worse  than  that,  a 
pittance  which  will  cost  them  in  actual 
tax  dollars  $10  million  more  than  they 
receive. 

You  might  consider  also  a  few  facts 
about  the  need  for  this  kind  of  program. 

Nonetheless,  the  demand  for  Federal 
spending  in  this  area  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  appears  almost  inevitable. 
Facing  this  fact,  and  hoping  to  avoid 
Federal  control.  I  have  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute and  have  discussed  it  on  this  pro- 
gram before. 

My  substitute  is  based  on  the  reason- 
ing that  any  inability  of  the  State  to 
meet  its  expenses  is  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
imposes  so  heavy  a  tax  biurden.  There 
is  little  left  for  States  to  tax.  What  we 
need  is  to  return  sources  of  tax  revenue 
to  the  States  or — failing  that — to  return 
some  of  the  money  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment collects,  but  without  the  usual  fee 
for  collection  and  administration. 

My  principal  suggestion  iz  to  return 
25  percent  of  the  money  collected  from 
the  Federal  cigarette  tax — based  upon 
the  number  of  packs  of  cigarettes  sold  in 
each  State.  My  bill  would  give  almost 
every  State  as  much  or  more  than  it 
would  have  received  under  the  bills  in 
the  House  in  1960.  It  is  not  as  generous 
as  the  1961  Kennedy  bill.  However,  it 
would  provide  substantial  sums,  free  of 
extra  tax  burdens  on  the  State,  free  of 
the  taint  of  deficit  spending,  and  with 
no  possibility  of  Federal  interference  or 
control. 

I  intend  to  offer  my  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  the  administration  proposal.  I  hope 
it  may  win  the  approval  of  all  who  truly 
want  to  give  more  money  to  education 
without  control,  and  that  even  those  who 
believe  added  funds  are  not  needed  will 
recognize  it  as  a  desirable  alternative  to 
the  control-type  measure. 
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Wkdnksday,  March  8,  1%1 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  12  o'clock  meridian,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Predenck  Brown 
Hams.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father.  God.  in  the  heat  and 
burden  of  days  that  drain  our  strength 
and  demand  our  best,  we  would  find  the 
springs  by  the  wayside — the  livm;^  water 
whose  elixir  alone  can  refresh  and  re- 
store our  bodies  and  spirits,  saving  us 
from  physical  exhaustion,  from  spiritual 
impoverishment,  from  the  numbness  of 
routine,  and  from  all  cynicism  and  bit- 
terness of  heart.  Through  the  sincere 
expression  of  differing  appraisals  in  this 
Chamber,  may  the  final  wisdom  that 
charts  the  Nation's  course  in  these  peril- 
ous days  be  higher  than  our  own. 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places, 

Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 

Armored  with  all  Christ-like  graces 
In  the  fight  to  set  men  free. 

Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage. 
That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee 

Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submittuig  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nomi- 
nation of  Earl  W.  Kintner.  of  Indiana. 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner, 
which  nominating  messages  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  <  H  R.  5188' 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on    Forels^n   Relations : 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  TlUett.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  Conrunlsalon  on  the  Status 
of  Women  of  the  Ek;onomlc  and  Sixrlal  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations;    and 

Executive  E.  87th  Congress.  1st  session, 
the  Convention  on  the  Organization  fur  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  to- 
gether   with   two  protocols  relating  thtTelo, 


signed    at    Paris  on    December    14     lytiO    i  Ex 
Rept.  Wo    I  ( 

By  Mr    PASTORE,  fn  m  the  C"mmlttfi'  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Hickman  Price,  Jr  .  of  Michigan    t*)  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  C<jmmerce.    and 

Robert  T    Murphy,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
a    member   of   the    Civil    Aeronautics    Board 

By    Mr     BIA.STLAND.    fr.  m    the   Comml'tee 
on    the  Jvidlcliiry 

Lee  L<.>eviin{er.  f  Minnesota,  to  be  an  A-s- 
slstant  Attorney  Cieneral.  vice  Robert  A 
Bl.-lcs,    resigned 


NOMINATION  OF  NEVILLE  MILLER 
FOR  REAPPOINTMENT  AS  MEM- 
BER OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT    LAND    AGENCY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  nomi- 
nation of  Neville  Miller  for  reappoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
rise  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Montana  will  state  u 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Is  the  Senate  now 
in  executive  session'' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senate 
IS  in  executive  ses^sion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  .suggest  the  ub- 
senre  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  tile  roll 

The  legivlativf  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIEUD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATION  OF  CHARLES  M  MERI- 
WETHER TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Charles  M.  Meri- 
wether  to  b->  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Pru.x.mire  11;  the  chair'  The  question 
IS,  Will  the  Senate  advi.se  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Charles  M  Men- 
wether,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Banic  of  Washington'' 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  i.s  it  in 
order  to  prxreed  to  a  dlscus.slon  of  the 
nomination   before   the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFP^CER  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  spt-ak  on  the 
nomination,  which  is  b<'fore  the  Senate 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  any  great  length  this  after- 
noon in  respect  to  the  Meriwether 
nomination  I  have  had  enough  expe- 
rience in  the  Senate  to  know  when  a 
key  vote  has  been  cast  The  key  vote 
in  respect  to  this  nomination  was  cast 
yesterday    afternoon    when,    by    a    vote 


of  66  to  18.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  .said,  to  all  intents  and  purpose.s. 
•  We  do  not  propose  to  make  a  further 
mve.stigation  of  this  nominee,  even 
though,  .since  tlie  committee  hearings  in 
respect  to  his  nomination,  some  very 
serious  charges  have  been  presented  to 
tlie  .Senate  ;n  regard  to  his  quahflca- 
tion.s  b<ith  in  respect  to  competency  and 
character 

'ITiat  i.s  unfortunate.  The  Senate 
owed  it  to  the  President  as  well  a.s  to 
Itself  to  pursue,  in  executive  session  of 
the  committee,  if  necessary,  a  further 
mquiiy  into  the  character  and  quali- 
licalions  or  lack  of  qualifications  of  this 
nominee 

Mr  Pre.-;dent,  last  night  I  received 
several  calls  from  Alabama  and  many 
calls  from  oth-'r  places,  including  the 
District  of  Cnlumbia  area,  from  tho.se 
who  wished  to  substantiate  previous  al- 
legations which  had  been  made  to  me, 
to  which  I  referred  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate   yesterday 

One  Alabama  newspaperman  called 
to  sny  that  Admiral  Crommelin  should 
be  subjjenaed  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  committee,  that  he  might  come 
voluntarily  but  that  he  should  be  sub- 
penaed  because,  according  to  this  news- 
paperman, if  he  were  subpenaed  Crom- 
melin would  testify  that  Meriwether 
lied  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  when  he  tried 
to  lead  that  committee  to  beheve  he 
had  no  part  to  piny  whatsoever  In  the 
1954    campaign 

nils  editor,  a,s  the  other  editor  to 
whom  I  referred  m  my  speech  yester- 
day did,  .said  that  Meriwether  lied 
when  he  sought  to  leave  the  unpres- 
sion  with  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  Shelton  .  Ku  Klux  Klan  connections, 
and  sought  to  leave  the  impression  that 
I'.e  (lid  nui  work  with  Shelton  in  Ala- 
bama (xilitically  in  cormection  with  the 
Patterson    campaign. 

I  have  had  too  many  repre-sentations 
made  to  me  that  the  nommee  lacks 
veracity  to  fail  to  forewarn  the  Senate 
that  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination, 
which  I  am  sure  will  occur  at  2  o'clock, 
will  be  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  man  who,  on  the  basis  of  char- 
acter, does  nut  deserve  confirmation  or 
de,serve  to  .serve  in  this  administration. 
In  my  judgment,  the  nomination  will 
ri.se  to  plague  the  President  of  the  United 
.States  In  my  judgment,  we  do  not  help 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
we  try  to  .save  him  from  his  mistakes 
But  we  have  the  duty  to  Liy  to  correct 
his  mistakes.  He  has  made  a  horrendous 
mistake  in  conntxrtion  with  this  nomina- 
tion, and  the  S<niate  is  about  to  con- 
done It 

Each  of  us  must  answer  to  luin.self  a.s 
tc  his  resixjnsibilities  under  the  advi.se 
and  con.sent  clau.se  of  the  Constitution. 
Because  the  question  was  brought  into 
the  debate  yesterday,  and  I  answered  U 
briefly.  I  wish  to  comment  at  a  little 
greater  length  today  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not.  once  this  Senator  be- 
comes convinced  that  a  nominee  lacks 
the  character  that  is  called  for  by  the 
character  criterion  under  the  advise 
and  consent  clau.se,   I  should  ignore  it. 
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and  by  rationalization,  extend  compas- 
,s:on  and  forgiveness. 

There  are  many  places  where  it  is 
fi'.ting  to  extend  to  a  wrongdoer  com- 
p.'.ssion,  forgiveness,  and  charity.  But 
ir  does  not  happen  to  be  in  connection 
V  1th  the  oath  to  sustain  the  Constitution 
ot  the  United  States.  To  my  sights,  under 
that  oath,  once  a  Senator  becomes  con- 
vinced that  a  nominee  does  not  meet  the 
i.-aracter  test,  he  owe.?  it  to  the  people 
ul  the  United  States  lo  do  what  he  can 
ijj  prevent  the  confirmation. 

I  have  no  right  to  substitute  my  com- 
pas.sion.  my  desire  to  forgive,  my  Chris- 
nan  charity,  for  my  duty  to  vote  against 
.>  man  who,  I  am  satisfied,  does  not  meet 
I  he  char£.cter  qualifications  called  for 
under  the  advise  and  consent  clause  of 
the  Constitution 

That  is  my  ix)sition  on  that  subject. 
I  yield  to  no  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
m  respect  to  Christian  compassion,  char- 
ay.  and  forgiveness.  But  we  have  a 
senatorial  duty  to  perform.  We  owe  it 
to  all  the  people  oi  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  that  duty.  They  have  the  right 
to  expect  Senators  to  oppose  and  vote 
against  a  nominee  who  Senators  believe 
lack  the  charsicter  that  qualifies  him  for 
the  job.  I  think  I  besz  serve  my  Presi- 
dent when  I  carry  out  that  duty. 

Momentarily,  the  President  is  probably 
very  unhappy  about  the  fact  that  opposi- 
tion has  been  raised  to  a  nominee.  At 
least  when  he  made  tiie  nomination  in 
the  first  place  he  probably  thought  it  was 
an  acceptable  nomina'Jon.  We  can  all 
conjecture  what  his  second  guess  would 
be  if  he  had  a  chance  to  make  a  second 
gue.ss.  But  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  shall 
always  want  to  believe  that  if,  at  the 
time  of  the  nomination.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  known  wha:,  the  record  now 
discloses,  he  would  never  have  made  the 
nomination.  I  have  sat  with  him  in  the 
Senate  and  obsci-ved  his  actions  in  con- 
nection with  nomination  battles.  On 
that  basis,  I  am  not  justified  in  forming 
ally  other  conclusion. 

In  my  judgment,  if  Jack  Kennedy  were 
sitting  in  the  Senate  today,  he  would 
vote  against  the  nomiration  if  made  by 
another  President. 

That  is  all  conjectuie.  It  is  specula- 
tive. But  that  is  my  evaluation  of  the 
man  based  upon  my  association  and 
experience  with  him. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention  by  a  little  elaboration  is  the 
iKJint  I  made  yesterday,  that  Mr.  Meri- 
wether simply  lacks  the  professional 
competency  and  the  qualifications  to  do 
the  highly  technical  and  diflicult  job 
called  for  in  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Senators  will  find  on  pages  3356  and 
3357  of  yesterday's  Congrissional 
Record  a  listing  of  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
immediately  preceding  January  1,  1960, 
and  the  present  members  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  All  one  need  do  is  to  read 
their  professional  qualifications  and  then 
compare  those  qualifications  with  the 
vacuum  of  qualifications  of  Meriwether, 
and  a  comparison  bespeaks  what  Sena- 
tors votes  should  be  on  the  nomination. 


This  man  has  no  qualifications  of  pro- 
fessional competency  which  qualify  him 
to  represent  the  American  people  in  con- 
nection with  lending  bilUons  of  dollars 
which,  over  the  years,  will  be  available 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Those  dol- 
lars belong  to  the  American  people. 
Therefore  we  have  the  clear  duty  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  our  trustee  has  certain 
qualifications.  In  a  sense,  a  Director  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  trustee  of 
the  American  people's  money  in  that 
Bank. 

Where  are  there  any  such  qualifica- 
tions in  the  nominee  as  we  find  in  those 
of  Samuel  Waugh,  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Board?  Listen  to  some  of  his 
professional  qualifications: 

Director.  Citizens"  State  Bank,  Lincoln: 
trustee,  University  of  Nebraslca  Found.Ttion    - 

A  financial  foundation — 

member.     American     Bankers'     Association 
(past  president  trust  division). 

There  was  a  banker  of  experience,  I 
say  in  all  respect  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  consid- 
ered the  availability  of  qualified  bankers 
for  appointment  to  this  job,  and  not 
merely  the  availability  of  one  whose 
only  qualifications  are  with  the  Crump 
machine  in  Tennessee,  and  political  ac- 
tivities in  the  State  of  Alabama  which 
reflect  discredit  on  the  nominee. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  qualifications 
of  Lynn  Stambaugh: 

Lawyer, 

He  practiced  law  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Served  with  Food  Administration  Mem- 
ber of  American  Bar  Association.  Order  of 
Coif  Sigma  Chi— 

Which  means  that  he  was  one  of  the 
top  law  students  of  his  class;  a  brilliant 
mind.  Compare  those  qualifications 
with  the  mediocrity  of  the  nominee. 

Consider  Hawthorne  Arey: 

Banker.     LL.  B,  cum  laude. 

He  practiced  in  one  of  the  strongest 
law  firms  in  Omaha.  Nebr. 

He  has  had  exp>erience  on  the  Recon- 
struction and  Finance  Corporation, 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Monetary  and  Financial  Confer- 
ence at  Bretton  Woods. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
so  vital  in  the  work  of  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank, 

Or  let  us  take  the  man  whom  the 
nominee  is  supposed  to  replace,  Mr. 
George  Albert  Blowers.  General  man- 
ager of  the  Bank  of  Monrovia,  Liberia; 
Governor,  State  Bank  of  Ethiopia;  Gov- 
ernor, Saudi  Arabian  Monetai-y  Agency ; 
participant  in  the  International  Pood 
Conference  and  in  the  United  Nations 
Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  at 
Bretton  Woods;  International  Monetary 
F*und  and  Bank  of  Savannah;  Paris 
Peace  Conference;  representative  at  the 
first  an.nual  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fiuid  and  Bank,  and 
also  at  the  second  meeting;  depKity  di- 
rector of  finance  and  trade,  EGA;  head 
of  the  United  Nations  Mission  on  Cur- 


rency and  Banking  Problems  to  Libya; 
special  adviser,  International  Monetary 
F\ind. 

This  is  the  man  whom  Meriwether  will 
replace.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  the  President  could  make  that  trade. 
I  put  it  mildly  and  am  being  very  chari- 
table when  I  say  that  the  President's  act 
is  inexcusable.  The  American  people 
were  entitled  to  better.  The  record 
speaks  for  itself,  if  we  turn  to  it.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  members  the  bank  has 
had  during  the  preceding  administra- 
tion. The  preceding  administration 
made  no  such  record  in  its  appointments 
to  the  bank  as  this  administration  starts 
out  with,  with  this  nomination. 

If  we  talk  about  charity,  there  is  some 
charity  in  the  fact  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  bank  may  save  him  from 
.some  mistakes,  that  they  may  be  his 
banking  guardians  while  he  serves  on  the 
bank,  but  so  far  as  any  innate  com- 
petency and  professional  experience  is 
concerned,  "He  just  haint  got  it." 

I  am  very  sorry  that  there  are  those 
who  are  insensitive  to  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  investigate  the  character 
of  nominees  that  they  give  the  impres- 
sion that  to  consider  the  character 
criterion  is  to  engage  in  unfair  debate. 

One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  get  was 
an  investigation  of  these  matters,  not 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  back  in 
committee.  I  felt  that  if  Crommelin 
were  subpenaed,  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
come  voluntarily — although  I  under- 
stand he  would — the  committee  could 
make  a  check  on  whether  the  Alabama 
newspaper  editor  was  correct  when  he 
told  me  today  that  Meriwether  lied  when 
he  sought  to  leave  the  impression  with 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  he  had  no  connections  whatever 
with  Crommelin  in  the  1954  campaign, 
and  that  Meriwether  lied  when  he  sought 
to  leave  the  impression  with  the  commit- 
tee that  he  had  no  connection  with  Shel- 
ton or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  warning  has  been  raised.  I  have 
no  intention  now,  in  view  of  the  vote  of 
yesterday  afternoon,  to  press  the  matter 
further,  I  have  made  my  record,  as  I 
made  my  record  on  Harold  Talbott  some 
years  ago,  when  the  Senate  was  con- 
fronted with  pretty  much  the  same  .sort 
of  reaction.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  and  questioning  of  his  past 
record  and  his  character. 

I  warned  then  that  Talbott  would 
rise  to  plague  that  administration.  So 
will  this  nominee  plague  this  adminis- 
tration. I  quite  agree  with  the  editor 
of  the  Alabama  newspaper  who  told 
me  yesterday,  "This  man  has  no  phi- 
losophy. This  man  is  first,  last,  and 
always,  a  politician  who  plays  with 
politics  as  a  little  boy  plays  with  a  toy 
erector  set." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he  believed 
this  appointment  was  a  disservice  to 
Alabama.  He  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  people  in  Alabama  would 
like  to  have  leaders  in  Alabama  appointed 
to  high  positions  in  the  administration, 
but  they  thought  the  administration,  in 
view  of  the  political  service  Alabama 
had  performed  for  the  administra- 
tion— really  to  be  frank  about  it — ought 
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to  select  leaders  of  Alabama  who  are 
recognized  in  the  State  for  their  com- 
petency, not  for  their  ability  at  political 
manipulations  and  maneuvers. 

The  President  haa  made  his  decision, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  its 
vote  yesterday  afternoon  the  Senate 
has  made  its  decision.  I  shall  abide  by 
the  results. 

Certainly  I  shall  be  of  assistance  to 
the  admini-stration  on  other  matters, 
reserving  at  all  times,  of  course,  my 
right  and  my  duty  to  disagree  with  the 
administration  whenever  it  presenis 
what  I  think  is  such  an  inexcusable  mis- 
take as  it  has  made  on  thi^  nomination 
In  regard  to  this  matter.  I  close  by 
saying  I  believe  the  President  owes  an 
apology  to  every  Jew  in  America  and 
to  every  Negro  in  America  for  this  ap- 
pointment, because  in  my  judgment  an 
investigation  would  show  that  the  nom- 
inee IS  a  racist  and  anti-Semitic  The 
President  has  no  right  to  appoint  such 
a  person  to  a  high  position  m  his  ad- 
ministratjon. 

Mr.  President,  I  received  a  telephone 
call  today  irom  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  in  Alabama.  He  reported 
to  me  over  the  telephone  tlie  shock 
which  exists  among  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  legislature  They  nevt-r 
thought  the  nomination  would  get  any- 
where in  the  Senate.  They  thought  the 
Senate  would  make  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  some  of  this  man's  manipulations 
with  respect  to  what  he  calls  land  deals 
in  Alabama. 

He  told  me  over  the  teleph(jne  that 
this  is  why  the  nomination  should  be 
considered  further  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  He  told  me  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  made  some 
investigations  with  respect  to  certam 
land  operations  in  Alabama  and  that  a 
professional  staff  member  of  the  Hou^^e 
was  scheduled  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jurv  but  received  instructions 
denyuig  him  authority  as  an  oflQcial  of 
the  committee  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury.  He  sa-i  it  is  well  known 
that  information  which  was  available  to 
the  House  has  not  been  mac!*^  available 
to  the  public,  and  that  if  the  informa- 
tion were  available  it  would  rttlect  to  the 
discredit  of  Meriwether. 

I  will  not  use  the  adjectives  used  by 
the  member  of  the  Alabama  Lri<islature 
in  describing  the  degree  of  Meriwether's 
integrity,  but  he  made  it  very  clear,  in 
colorful  language,  that  the  nominee  is 
considered  to  be  a  reprehensible  crook. 
as  evidenced  by  what  would  be  disclosed 
if  the  Senate  took  the  time,  through  its 
committee,  a  duty  which  it  owes  to  the 
American  people,  to  proceed  with  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  complete 
lack  of  character  of  the  nominee  for  the 
position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said: 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Re'  ord,  fol- 
lowing my  statement  about  my  telephone 
conversation  with  a  member  of  the  Ala- 
bama Legislature,  charging  that  an  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Meriwether  would 
show  that  he  was  guilty  of  dishone.st 
conduct  in  connection  with  some  land 
deal  matters,  certain  newspaper  articles 
involving  that  transaction. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoM).  as  follows; 

Tme   Washiwcton   Mra«T-Go  R    und 
(  By  Drew   Pf arsfn  i 

W.^sniNCT  i.v  Gov  John  Pattersun  of 
Alabama,  whu  wa.<i  ''us.sini?  o'lt  Nrgro  Ccn- 
gresnman  Wi:  mam  DAWsr^N.  of  Chicago,  a 
short  time  a^o  for  prtiblng  a  hl«iiw.iy  84an- 
dal  in  Alat^  inia.  got  mysUTinus  and  un- 
expecteil  hflp  overnight  from  that  Negrc 

The  htlp  t'Hjlt  'he  furni  I't  .1  tpletjrani  re- 
ceived by  an  AI.>b  i.ni.^  Rrand  Jury  In  Miibile 
f.'ieu  in  the  act  of  probing  htgluy  embar- 
r.asstng  highway  .".nar;.'fs  rhit  the  (■r<>\eri:or's 
former  campaltrn  man  itter  n^w  f^r.ance  di- 
rector, wa.s  trvlne  to  m  rea-se  a  hl^hw.iy 
land    appr:i.sa;    fr<  in    11    t      ei80.tX)0 

Governor  Patterson  h  \d  mjule  siatcment 
Rfter  statement  trying  to  belittle  the  probe 
had  even  denonnred  the  fact  tliat  .1  Negro 
Congressman  In  W.ishmi?ton.  Dawsok. 
chairman  of  the  House  C»o\crnment  Opera- 
tions Coinnilticc.  w.^s  investigating  the 
m.itter 

Thei  si'l  'enlv  a  mvstrli'i*  t^Icrram  ar- 
rived from  the  Negro  he  had  berated,  aimed 
jl  rescuing  the  Governor 

Wh.it  w.iii  so  mysterious  about  the  telo- 
i;ram  was  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  who 
really  sent  it  Congressman  [J.aw^ons 
nam'-  wivs  slirned  to  it.  but  his  secretary. 
Miss  N  rma  O  Williams  said  It  had  not 
cleared  ihrou'^h  her  office  The  cleric  of 
the  Cn.)vernment  Operations  C-'mmlttee. 
Ciiristine  Divis.  s.iid  It  had  not  been  sent 
thr'xigh  her  ufflce.  The  counsel  of  the  Com- 
nu'tee  Orville  PoUind,  knew  nothing  about 
It.  nor  did  the  asflstant  counsel.  Robert 
Br.iwii 

WHO    SINT  THE   TCLICRAM' 

Furthermore,  the  Congressnvan  actually  In 
charge  of  the  Investigation.  Representative 
John  B-  atnik  of  Minnesota,  knew  not.hing 
about  v:.y  'elegram  He  said  that  the  com- 
mittee's rvfxjrt  wris  not  yet  typed,  so  that 
Ch  ilrm  m  Dawson  had  had  no  chance  to 
read  1:  Ihu.s.  the  telegram  w.is  unwar- 
rantwl  F\irthermore      the      report.      J'.iftt 

brou(;ht  ba^k  from  .Alabama  by  C-immlttee 
Investigator  Ar'hur  Perlnian  (generally  sub- 
.^t.mtiated  'he  charge^  .m.ide  aKiilnst  Gover- 
nor Pattersjn's  fln.ince  director 

Despite  this,  the  mysterl  J  is  telegriim 
?id;ned  bv  C'h.ilrnian  DA\^S''.v  h.id  reaihed 
the  grand  Jury  at  4  30  p  m     reuding 

■'There  la  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  In  the 
land    c<tse       We    w.i^hed    our    h.mds    of    this 
c;isc  on  the  floor  ot  the  Hijuse  yesterday 
"Wit, MAM   L    D\wsoN 
"Chairman     Hun^r  Got  rrrtmeit   Op- 
eration.i  Committee  " 

Significantly  the  telegram  left  Washington 
at  3  5H  p  :r  .siuMtlcantly  It  was  broadcast 
over  Station  WKRG  In  Mobile  ^t  4  01  This 
was  almo6".  30  minutes  bef<jre  the  wire 
reached    th-;   grand   Jury. 

This  led  to  further  ln%estlgallon  in 
Washington. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  ex{)L>so  In  Mobile  by  an  a.t-rl  preacher 
who  is  also  a  member  (.>f  the  Alabama  I^gl.s- 
lature.  Charles  Trtmmler.  had  preveii'ed  any 
loss  It  wf.s  Trlmmler's  ch.irges  which  were 
being  sifted  by  the  Mobile  B:rand  Jury  when 
the    mysterious   telegram    arrived 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile.  Ml.'ine.sota's  Bt  *tnik  the  Con- 
gressman :n  charge  of  the  probe,  spoke 
differently 

"We  have  Investigated  highway  scandals 
In  Nevada  and  many  ot.her  Stales  and  re- 
ceived exci.'Uent  State  co<jpcratlon.  In  no 
other  Stati-  have  we  had  so  much  evasion 
and  attempted  overup  FYrni  niw  on 
every  hlethway  application  received  fr^im  the 
State  of  Alabama  will  be  scrutinized  by 
Congress      The    public    roads    commissioner 


will  bo  required  to  send  each  application 
from  Al'ibiimu  to  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee  " 


Tme  W.\shincton   MEKRY-Go-R<.fND 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  ) 

.-Xrlliiir  lerlinan,  Invebligator  of  the  Gov- 
e;iunc:'.t  Operations  Committee  which  Con- 
prcssm  m  Dawso.v.  Chicago  Demo<-rat,  heads, 
had  go. 10  t.i  .\I>b  ima  to  investigate  a  smelly 
hla;hw.iy  situation  Governor  Patterson's 
cijnptii<n  ni  vn.iger.  i\ow  hnance  director, 
Charles  Meriwether,  had  been  charged  with 
trying  to  Increase  the  appraisal  of  a  piece 
of  Federal  highway  land  from  91  to 
tl&O.OOO  In  order  to  pay  a  political  debt  to 
another  of  the  Gover!.' >r';.  henchmen.  Bill 
Delar.ev  of  Mobtl'*  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  ^o  p*-rcent  of  the  9180. 000: 
M)  Uncle  Snni  In  effect  would  be  paying  oft 
Pall«r6on  b   friends 

The  char>ci-  w.i^  in  ide  <>fflclally  In  the  A',a- 
b  .m  I  oUU*-  L-ogisl^'urc  by  a  prea^^her  turnixl 
:<-g:.-.l.:t..r.      Ch. tries      Trlnimlcr      of      Mobile. 

When  InveFtigat'^r  Prrlmnn  arrived  In  Ala- 
bima.  he  w.is  received  on  .Sundav  April  5. 
»t  the  Governors  mar-sinn  In  Montgomeiy 
and  there  qU'^htloned  Cli.ir.i^s  Meriwether  In 
the  Govcr'.:'»rs  pn-senre  The  crubs-exanu- 
nalioii  continued  from  4  t<.  6  p  ni. 

MYSTCRlOtS     PHONE     CAl.I. 

'Ilie  k.-y  question  was  whether  Meriwether 
lnJ  ic.ep.'oned  Tom  Cochran,  one  of  the 
l.Uid  ap'jr. liners,  on  h'ebriiary  8  Ui  say  iliat 
the  St.iic  would  n<jt  uppe.ii  If  Del.iney  vias 
aw.ixdeu  $180,000  for  the  dumping  of  hi.i.h- 
way  miK  k  on.  his  land 

Meriwether  flatlv  drriled  makirg  the  pl.o  '." 
c:\n 

Two  d;»V8  later  Pi-rlman  w.is  In  mobile  .'ir>d 
;iske<l  Frank  Drnne  manager  of  the  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  for  the  record  of  Menwothi  r  s 
phone  c.ills  on  February  7  and  8.  Drane 
hesitateil,  coiisuited  hik  lawyer,  flmvlly  pro- 
duced thim  The  phune  c.ill  records  h.id 
been   t.iimpercrt   wl'h 

"Ha.-^  .my'ine  asked  fo  see  this  record'' '  the 
com-'res-sliinal  lnve>t  leati.r  a.sked 

Dr. me  huddled  with  his  attorney. 

"Yes."  he  tlnally  answered 

•  Who' 

'  .>.:eriwellier." 

"When'  • 

"Sunday  night  at  8  p  m  " 

In  other  words.  Meriwether  h.id  left  the 
cro.'«-ex.. mining  se.s.sion  at  the  Governors 
mansion  at  6  p  m  S\ind.iy  In  Mfjntgomery 
and  flown  Irimiediateiy  to  Mobile  It  is  IhO 
miles  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile  Perl- 
Pian  checketl  all  (  nunt  rriai  lines  and  found 
that  Meriwether  h.id  not  taken  a  commer- 
cla'.  pl.ine 

H>-  must  hare  t.iken  n  National  Gu,.rd 
plane  with,  of  course,  the  Governor  .s  ap- 
pro; il  Two  National  Ciuard  planes  had  been 
sent  to  Mobile  on  the  day  of  Preacher-LeglP- 
l.if"r  Irunmiers  cl..irge6  in  order  to  gtl 
.i.ioiuig  stat^i-nieut*. 
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I  iiL  Washington  Merrv  -G(;  Round 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  1 

I.iist  week  a  northern  Congressman,  Wil- 
I  :am  l)\ws<iN.  of  Illinois,  the  senior  Negro  In 
C<jn>;resfi,  went  otf  to  Chicago  after  eltlier 
8endi:-.g  or  authorizing  a  mystertiitis  tele- 
gram aimed  at  inlluenclng  a  grand  Jury  In 
Alabama 

This  grand  Jury  wa.s  entru.sted  with  dl'.'- 
glng  mt.i  an  Important  highway  scandal 
It  did  not  seek  advice  from  Washln^rton, 
th'iujjh  It  had  sought  the  testimony  ot  a 
congressional  Investigator  sent  to  Alabama 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  He  h.id  brought  back  a  report 
which  b.  .re  out  serious  charges  made  against 
Gov  John  Patterson's  administration  by 
State  Representative  Charles  Trimmler  In 
the  Alabama  I.ektlslature 


But  without  waiting  to  read  the  report, 
ti:ough  after  consulting  Congressman  Pbank 
UovKiN  •  •  •  Chairman  Dawson  either  Bent 
or  iiuthorlzed  Botkin  to  tend  a  telegram  to 
the  grand  Jury  stating  "There  Is  not  a  scin- 
tiUu  of  evidence  in  the  land  case.  We 
washed  our  hands  of  this  case  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday  " 

The  telegram  not  only  was  untrue,  but 
was  couched  in  terms  deliberately  calculated 
tM  liifiuence  the  jury.  It  Is  against  the  law 
!.•  influence  a  grand  Jury  in  Alabama,  as  it  Is 
1..    most    States. 

•  •  »  •  • 

III  illustrate,  here  is  what  happened  when 
the  telegram  was  sent  from  Congress  to 
Mobile  at  3  58  pm  on  Thursday.  April  18. 
Word  ot  the  telegram  reached  Congressman 
John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the 
-Subcommittee  on  Public  Roads,  on  Friday, 
April  17,  from  Alabama  atate  Representa- 
!■■  \e    Trimmler. 

Bi  ATNIK.  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Investl- 
tirttion,  didn't  know  a  thing  about  the  tele- 
gram He  knew  all  about  the  Investigation 
a: id    should   have   been  consulted.    •    •    • 

When  Blatnik  learned  of  the  telegram,  he 
tried  to  reach  Chairman  Dawson  but  Daw- 
son had  gone  to  Chlca^jo  Dawson's  staff 
said  they  could  not  reach  him. 

Meanwhile  the  grand  Jury,  meeting  In 
Mobile,  was  nearlng  the  end  of  Its  session. 
It  was  supposed  to  find  far  or  against  one  of 
Governor  Patters<in'8  her.chmen  in  a  serious 
highway  scandal  The  jury  had  received  a 
telegram  from  the  chairman  of  a  responsible 
committee  of  Congress  saying  there  "was  not 
a  scintilla  of  evidence  "  Yet  the  Jxuors  knew 
that  the  congressional  Investigator  sent  from 
Washington  had  found   Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  sen: or  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
me,  as  it  is  to  him.  to  oppose  this  nomi- 
nation, however.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  and 
an  obligation  to  do  so. 

Later  today,  very  regretfully,  I  shall 
vote,  as  will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  against  confirmation  of 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
has  fought  such  a  gallant  fight  here, 
that  I  think  the  country  appreciates  It. 
I  really  do.  I  think  the  Senate  appre- 
ciates it  This  matter  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed. There  was  simply  too  much 
bein?  said  about  it  other  than  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  only  fair 
that  the  subject  should  be  aired,  and 
m  a  considered  way,  before  the  country. 

I  may  say  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  when  I  went  to  the  hear- 
ings. I  hoped  that  we  would  have  a 
repetition  of  the  very  situation  about 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  yesterday. 
His  words  aie  very  moving.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  stretching  anyone's  imagina- 
tion for  a  minute  to  believe  that  I 
would  react  in  very  much  the  same  way, 
unless  I  were  very  much  persuaded  that 
this  reaction  was  unjustified. 

I  went  to  the  hearing  on  the  Meri- 
wether nomination  hoping  and  praying 
that  this  was  precisely  how  It  would 
come  out,  that  the  witness  would  acquit 
liimself  in  such  a  way  that  one  could, 
at  the  conclusion  of  ihe  hearing,  make 
precisely  the  speech  which  the  Senator 
from    Illinois    made    yesterday:     that. 


surely,  men  make  errors;  men  even 
deeply  entertain  thoughts  and  convic- 
tions which  are  erroneous;  but  the  hu- 
man personality  is  so  magnificent,  so 
divine,  that  it  can  get  over  anything; 
it  can  learn  and  relearn  constantly 
through  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  my  office  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  this  morning  if  he 
would  not  be  on  the  fioor,  because  I 
wanted  to  talk  precisely  about  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  demonstrate  my  posi- 
tion from  the  record.  I  shall  do  that  in 
a  minute,  although  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  we  have  fought 
our  fight,  and  the  Senate  has  made 
pretty  clear  what  it  will  do.  Neverthe- 
less, I  thought  the  record,  in  fairness  to 
the  nominee  and  to  the  country,  ought 
to  be  clear.  The  record  itself  shows 
that  no  such  thing  happened:  that  one 
who  went  to  the  hearing,  hoping  and 
praying,  as  I  did,  that  this  question 
would  eventuate  precisely  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  thinks  it  has,  had  to 
come  away  compelled  to  this  conclusion, 
by  the  testimony  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
witness,  whom  no  one  subpenaed. 

This  is  no  time  to  reargue  the  case. 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so.  But  in 
fairness  to  myself  and  all  others  who 
voted  yesterday  to  send  the  nomina- 
tion back  to  committee,  there  are  two 
points  which  stand  out  in  this  whole 
matter.  One  was  either  the  failure,  the 
unwillingness,  or  the  evasiveness  to  con- 
cede that  this  was  a  major  issue.  If  a 
man  does  not  recognize  that  a  major  is- 
sue in  a  campaign  is  the  connection  of 
the  Klan  with  the  campaign,  is  that  man 
capable  of  being  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  a  position  confirmed  by 
the  Senate?  I  should  like  the  Senate — 
so  much  of  it  as  is  here — to  follow  me 
through  this  labyrinth.  I  shall  start  at 
page  12  of  the  hearing,  where  the  wit- 
ness was  asked  about  the  Klan  connec- 
tion. The  date  is  veiT  clear,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI— May  15,  1958 — when  the  is- 
sue was  at  its  height,  and  the  newspa- 
pers in  Alabama,  as  I  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord yesterday,  were  publishing  articles 
on  the  subject.    The  witness  was  asked : 

Senator  Javtts.  And  It  is  a  fact  that  It  was 
a  pretty  hot  Issue:  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Mkriwetkeb.  Tes,  sir;  It  was  covered 
very  extensively. 

One  would  think  that  was  very  clear, 
until  he  turned  back  to  page  11.  only 
one  page  earlier,  where  the  following  oc- 
curred: 

Senator  Javits.  And  did  you  ask  Shelton 
whether  or  not  he  was  connected  with  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  any  way?  Did  you  feel 
that  was  an  Important  question  in  respect 
of  your  campaign? 

Mr.  Mkeiwether.  No,  sir.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  not  an  Important  question  in  re- 
spect to  the  Patterson  campaign. 

That  was  on  page  11.    But  on  page  12, 
Meriwether  said: 
Yes,  sir;  It  was  covered  very  extensively. 

Let  us  see  if  he  refreshed  his  recollec- 
tion. We  pass  on,  now,  to  pages  22  and 
23.   I  read  from  page  22 : 

Senator  JAvrrs.  Was  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  connection  of  Shelton  and  the  Klan  with 
the  campaign  was  a  big  Issue  in  Alabama? 

Mr.  MnrwETHER.  No,  sir,  Senator. 


Then,  again,  on  page  23.  the  following 
occiured : 

Senator  Javits.  You  would  confer  with 
Shelton? 

Mr.  Meriwether    I  did  confer  with  him. 

Senator  Javits.  And  you  knew  at  the  time 
that  you  had  these  conferences  about  his 
position   In   the   Klan.   did   you   not? 

Mr.  Meriwether.  I  believe  I  said  I  am  not 
sure.  But  I  think  I  had  been  hearing  the 
rumors. 

Senator  Javits.  You  say  that  you  don't 
know — I  did  not  quite  get  your  answer  to 
that.  You  don't  know  what  the  Klan  stands 
for?     Is  that  really  so? 

Mr      Mesiwether.  That    is    really    so,    sir. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The   Klan   issue   was   a  very   minor  thing. 

The  statement  was  in  the  same  an- 
swei'. 

So  it  was  minor:  it  was  major;  and 
he  really  did  not  know  what  the  Klan 
stood  for. 

The  Senator  from  Ilhnois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las] was  certainly  not  an  unfriendly 
questioner,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that 
I  was  not  either;  I  really  tried  to  pursue 
the  question  objectively.  When  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  then  asked  the 
witness  the  same  question,  I  ask  the 
Fenate  again  to  hear  these  responses 
which  Meriwetlier  made  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who,  as  I  say,  was  not  an 
unfriendly  questioner.  I  read  from  page 
53  of  the  hearing: 

Senator  Douglas.  Mr.  Meriwether,  you 
"n.ive  siiid  that  you  have  not  previously  pub- 
licly repudiated  the  doctrines  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  I  would  now  like  to  ask  whether 
ycti    are    now    prepared    to   repudiate   them. 

Mr  Meriwether.  I  am  prepared,  so,  to  re- 
pudiate anything  tliat  Is  not  for  our  welfare, 
I  do  not  really  know  what  they  are. 

That  was  what  Meriwether  said  about 
the  Klan.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas]  seems  to  know,  but  Mi-. 
Meriwether,  who  lived  in  Alabama  and 
was  in  the  campaign,  and  who  testified 
on  at  least  one  occasion  that  it  was  a 
widely  covered  issue,  said  he  did  not 
know. 

So  the  Senator  from  Illinois  defined  it 
for  him,    I  read: 

Senator  Douglas.  May  I  be  specific?  The 
Ku  Klux  Klan  is  well  known  to  be  anti- 
Negro,  anti-Semitic,  and  In  the  past  anti- 
Catholic,  and  still  in  some  places  anti- 
Catholic.  So  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
would  be  willing  to  repudiate  the  anti- 
Semitism  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

He  takes  Meriwether  down  the  line 
from  that  point  on. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  golden  words 
uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  yesterday.  They  are  beautiful 
words.    He  said: 

Let  me  say  that  v.'e  serve  here  not  only 
as  judges,  but  also  as  men  of  the  world, 
and  that  in  the  world  of  Justice  there  is  a 
place  for  mercy  and  compassion.  I  do  not 
wish  to  brand  with  disgrace  a  man  who,  I 
think,  did  make  a  mistake,  and  who  perhaps 
persisted  a  little  in  that  mistake.  But  I 
would  say  that  we  should  not  be  unduly 
censorious;  and  I  like  to  think  of  the  fact 
that  we  should  be  charitable  in  the  judg- 
ments we  make.  Just  as  we  hope  the  Lord  will 
be  charitable  to  us  when  we,  with  all  our 
sins  and  inadequacies,  face  Him  for  final 
Judgment.  When  we  ourselves  are  Involved 
in  dlfflcultles,  we  ask  for  ourselves  not  only 
justice,  but  also  compassion  and  mercy;  and 
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we  be. .eve  that  our  friends  should  be  accord- 
e.l  mercy  and  compaaslon.  Why.  then. 
Eh  >uld  we  deny  mercy  to  men  who  have  a 
d;tTem<»  fxj'.nt  of  view  and  who  may  err—  and. 
I  think,  did  err — but  who  did  not  err  In  a 
fashion  so  as  to  alter  their  fundamental 
loyalty  to  this  Nation. 

Mr  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  err.  it 
is  another  thing  to  persist  m  error;  it  is 
yet,  a  ilurd  thing  not  to  know  the  difler- 
ence  as  to  v,hether  one  has  erred  or  not. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  have  in 
this  case  Here  is  a  nominee  who  does 
not  kiiow  the  quality  of  the  difference 
between  what  is  and  what  is  not  funda- 
mental loyalty  to  the  basic  principles  of 
our  Nation  He  does  not  know  what  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  stands  for.  He  does  not 
know,  although  he  said  on  one  occasion 
he  did,  that  it  is  a  major  issue  in  respect 
to  the  election  of  an  American  public 
official.  Yet  the  Senate  will  today,  as  we 
surely  know,  put  its  imprimatur  upon 
Meriwether  as  a  person  who  is  worthy  to 
have  his  nomination  confirmed  for  this 
oflQce. 

I  cannot  go  along  with  that  judgment. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  I  have  nothing 
but  charity  in  my  heart,  and  given  the 
remotest  chance,  I  would  have  voted  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr  Meri- 
wether if  he  had  shown  the  remotp,st  in- 
dication not  only  of  error — I  do  not  ex- 
pect him  to  make  a  confession  of  all  of 
the  errors  he  has  committed,  but  even 
the  realization  of  the  guilt  of  what  he 
was  engaged  in  and  what  it  was  all  about. 
But  that  was  absent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  associate  my- 
self with  the  argument  being  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  shall 
always  be  very  proud  that  my  descend- 
ants will  read  this  historic  Record  and 
know  that  I  was  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  that  we 
took  the  position  that  the  test  of  char- 
acter ought  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
advise  and  consent  clause:  and  that,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  we  had 
no  right  to  exercise  forgiveness  in  the 
sense  that  we  would  approve  of  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  does  not  meet 
the  test  of  character,  because  the  peo- 
ple's rights  in  this  matter — not  our  own 
irmer  feelings  of  compassion — are  what 
should  prevail. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  graciousness  and  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  conclude 
upon  this  note:  As  so  often  happens 
here,  this  is  our  last  chance  at  the  Meri- 
wether nomination.  Following  the  ac- 
tion that  the  Senate  will  take,  he  will 
be  a  confirmed  high  ofBcial  of  the  US 
Government,  and  what  he  says  will  be 
top  news. 

We  shall  act  on  thia  matter  with  our 
eyes  wide  open.  I,  too,  have  heard  many 
of  the  things  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  other  Senators  have  heard 
about  what  may  be  additional  facts, 
what  may  be  additional  imperfections  in 
the  testimony,  and  what  might  have  been 
proper  to  test  if  the  nomination  had  been 
recommitted,  as  we  so  strongly  urged  yes- 
terday. But  all  that  Is  now  academic 
In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear,  I 
respectfully    submit    that   such    matters 


are  neither  too  material  nor  too  germane. 
because  regardless  of  \\hether  it  can  be 
proved  that  a  man  is  a  ra.scal.  yet,  as  we 
know,  under  the  law  it  is  not  nece.ssary 
to  prove  more  than  a  case 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  cannot 
claim  It  is  short  of  knowledge.  The 
Senate  is  on  notice  as  to  precisely  what 
are  the  ideological  beliefs  of  the  nominee 
That  IS  all  the  Senate  needs  to  know.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  Senators  to  go  to 
extremes  in  this  respect,  because  the 
Senate  has  to  pass  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  nominee  will  be  a  good 
and  an  effective  servant  of  the  people, 
conducive  to  carrying  on  the  policy  of 
our  country.  When  a  nominee  does  not 
comprehend  the  basic  elenienus  of  that 
policy,  certainly  he  is  not  qualified  to 
serve  in  such  a  public  oITice  I  repeat 
that  sucli  a  situation  is  no  discredit  to  a 
man  as  a  father  or  as  a  resident  of  a 
State  or  as  one  who  works  for  a  living; 
but  certainly  the  Senate  must  take  heed 
of  It  and  should  nut  take  action  to  con- 
firm such  a  nomination,  even  tiiuugh  it  is 
asked  to  do  so,  to  an  important  G')\ern- 
ment  poi.ition. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  am  satisfied  ti.at  th.e 
record  has  been  made,  and  has  been 
made  fairly 

I  shall  vote,  as  I  did  yesterday,  against 
confirmation.  I  shall  do  so  m  the  deep 
conviction  that  such  votes  will  repre- 
sent not  only  the  best  interesl.s  of  our 
country,  but  also  a  protest,  at  least  by 
.some,  made  out  of  deep  conviction.  I 
hope  very  much  that  our  esteemed  Pres- 
ident and  former  coUeagTie  will  look 
very  carefuly  at  the  votes  winch  will 
be  cast  on  the  question  of  confirmation 
of  this  nomination  by  S<'nators  who  will 
not  be  swayed  from  their  clear  judg- 
ment, not  even  durinu  tiie  honeymoon 
period  of  a  new  President  who  has  done 
many  auspicious  things,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  our  votes  will  sound  a  note 
of  caution  that  although  this  nomina- 
tion may  "get  by"  now,  for  whatever 
reason,  yet  such  a  situation  must  not 
continue  and  will  not  be  tolerable  either 
to  the  US.  Government  or  to  the  .'\meri- 
can  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr 
YofNC  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  .Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scindetl 

The  PRESIDING  OF?TCER  (Mr 
Long  of  Hawaii  in  the  chair  >.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  J  and  I 
explained  this  morninfr.  m  the  greatest 
detail,  our  position  on  the  nomination  as 
we  .saw  it.  We  explained  the  basic  as- 
pect of  the  ca.se.  which  is  that  Mr  Meri- 
wether cannot  distinguish  between  what 
is  important  and  what  Is  unimportant 
and  what  effect  beliefs  like  those  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  could  have  on  his  own 
position  with  respect  to  American  policy. 
We  felt  the  case  was  very  fully  proved 
with  re.spect  to  his  own  qualifications. 


I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Douglas  1  that  I  read  to  the  Senate 
the  very  moving  words  he  uttered  yester- 
day, and  expressed  my  agreement  with 
them  I  .saic  I  hoped  and  prayed  when 
I  went  to  the  hearings  that  the  nominee 
would  u'ive  us  some  aid  and  comfort  by 
stating  his  own  course,  and  that  I  would 
have  been  delighted  had  the  hearing 
cone  that  way.  Nothing  would  have 
plea.sed  me  better  But  based  on  what 
the  nominee  said  about  his  own  convic- 
tions, or  lack  of  them,  or  failure  to  do  so. 
it  was  impo.ssible  for  me  to  form  any 
other  judt;ment  than  that  which  I  have 
formed. 

Mr  DOUGIJ^.S.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  neither  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  nor  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
the  6lightest  touch  of  vindictiveness  in 
him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
fust.  I  wish  to  take  this  occ.ision  to  ex- 
press my  high  regard  for  the  distin- 
iiuished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr 
RuBrRTSoN  1  As  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  he  has 
brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for  consider- 
ation many  of  the  major  Presidential  ap- 
pointments in  the  very  short  time  which 
this  administration  has  t)een  in  office. 
Moreover,  the  responsibility  has  fallen  to 
him  and  to  his  committee  to  consider 
two  of  the  most  controversial  of  these 
apiH)!ntment,s. 

One  Is  the  appointment  of  Mr  Charles 
Meriwether,  which  is  now  before  the 
S'-nate  It  so  hapix-ns  that  Uie  distin- 
gui.shrd  cl'.airman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  endorsed  this 
appointment.  In  the  previous  case  he 
did  not.  But  the  treatment  of  both  ap- 
pointees by  his  committee  is  comparable. 
Furthermore,  in  both  instances  the  ap- 
IMJintmen's  have  been  brought  to  the 
Senate  from  the  committee  with  equ.il 
and  unpartial  dispatch  So  once  again. 
I  express  my  resi>ect  and  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency in  the  handhng  of  these  difficult 
and  delicate  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  support  the  ma- 
jority recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  is  to 
confirm  Mr  Meriwether,  even  as  I  did  in 
the  case  of  the  previous  controveisial 
ajjpomtment  cleared  by  that  committe. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sencc 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OtT'ICER  'Mr 
YoL-.Ni;  of  Ohio  In  the  chair' .  Ilic  clerk 
w  ;11  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  th.e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  2  o'clock  has  arrived; 
and.  under  the  order  of  yesterday,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  advising  and  consenting  to 
the  nomination  of  Charles  M.  Meriweth- 
er, of  Alabama,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  DC. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  S<?nator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Cask]  .  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  were  present  and  voting, 
he  w  ould  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vole.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr  CAPEHART  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr  SM.^THERsl.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  \ote  "yta."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
niy  vote 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruew- 
iNc,!  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
Mr  JoRDANl,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington i  Mr.  Magnl'.son  I ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent 
on  olficial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Blakleyi.  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  CarrollI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PellI.  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr  MevcalfI  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  th<?  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Blakley]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  aiuiounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
!  Mr.  Grueninc  ]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  fMr. 
Case],  and  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr  Kuc  HEL )  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prol'ty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  I  would  vote 
"nay," 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [  Mr.  Case  1  has  previously  been 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
navs  18.  as  follows: 


A,  ken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Hurtlrtl 

Ueall 

Bennrtt 

B'.ble 

BoKKS 

Bridges 

Hurdlck 

nmicr 

Byrd.  Va. 

nyid.  W   Va. 

Cnnnon 

Church 

('coper 

''urtiB 

D;rk.sen 

Dodd 

LXiuglaa 

Kaatland 

Ellender 

Engie 
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YEAS— 67 

Erviu 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Holland 

HruBka 

Huruphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kcfauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  H»w»U 

Long,  La. 

Mxnsfleld 

MeCleUan 

McOee 


McNamarm 

Monroaey 

Morton 

Mou 

Mundt 

Miukie 

Pastore 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Ruasell 

Saltonstall 

Scbooppal 

Smith.  Mass. 

Sparkmsn 

Btennls 

SymlDcton 

TalniadaB 

Thurmond 

wmUiBS,I>eL 

Yarboroogh 

Toimg,  If.  D»k. 


NATS— 18 

Case,  N.J. 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Chavez 

Keating 

Scott 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

•     Miller 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Morse 

WllUdms.  N.J. 

GoldWBter 

Neuberger 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Blakley 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

McCarthy 

Bush 

Gruenlng 

MftCLllf 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Pell 

Carlson 

Kuch«>l 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Magnuion 

Snaathcrs 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mttskie  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
President  will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  NLIVNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  tlie 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  7,  1961,  was  dispensed  with 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  diu-ing  what  period  this 
afternoon  is  necessary  for  it  to  complete 
hearing  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Ribicofif. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  ther(?  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  object,  but  I  did  want  to  make 
one  observation.  I  try  to  accommodate 
Members  of  the  Senate  when  they  are 
going  to  be  out  of  town  and  have  no  other 
time  to  cross-examine  a  witness;  but  I 
try.  insofar  as  possible,  to  observe  the 
rule  when  there  is  business  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  agree  with  him. 
As  he  knows,  T  announced,  after  he  left 
the  Chamber,  without  mentioning  any- 
body's objection,  that  the  committee 
would  not  meet  this  afternoon.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1  got  in  touch  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  because  he  cannot  be  here 
tomorrow  and  cannot  be  here  until  Mon- 
day, and  he  needed  30  minutes  to  ask 
questions,  and  he  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wanted  to  make 
clear  that,  whenever  possible,  we  try  to 
observe  the  rule. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ch-egon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  of  Attoenct  General  Under  Defe.nse 
Productiqn  Act  of  1950 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  under 
the  Defense  ProductJon  Act  of  1950.  as  of 
February  9.  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ci.rrericy. 

elst.^blishment  of  k  junior  college  division 
Wfthin  Distukt  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College 

h  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  Junior  College 
Division  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
TeiiChers  College,  and  for  other  purposes 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
miUee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  MUNDT : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Concl'rrent  Resolutio.n 
'  Ccncurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  let  the 
temporary  1  cent  per  gallon  Federal  gaso- 
line tax  expire  June  30.  1961.  and  to  refuse 
to  enact  any  increase  in  the  Federal  gafo- 
line  tax 

"Whereas  since  the  enactment  in  1919  of 
the  first  State  gasoline  tax.  this  le\'y  has 
been  historically  and  rightfully  a  tax  field 
particularly  for  the  States;  and 

"Whereas  South  Dakota  has  imposed  such 
a  tax  since  1921,  which  levy  has  been  the 
principal  source  of  revenue  for  State  high- 
way construction,  maintenance,  and  super- 
vision since  such  date;  and 

"Whereas  in  19^12  the  Federal  Go.ernment 
first  lmp>osed  an.  excise  tax  on  gasoline 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  temporary 
emergency  tax  relief  measure,  but  which 
has  since  been  Increased  300  percent  and 
has  now  been  set  over  as  the  principal 
source  of  revenue  for  the  Federal  highway 
trvist  fund;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  and  Federal  gasoline 
tax  combined  averages  more  than  10  cents 
per  gallon  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and 
amounts  to  a  levy  equivalent  to  substan- 
tially 50  percent  of  the  average  retail  price 
of  gasoline;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  last  year  Increased 
the  Federal  gasoline  tax  from  3  cents  per 
gallon  to  4  cents  per  gallon,  such  additional 
1  cent,  however,  being  only  temporary  and 
to  expire  June  30.  1961;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  suggested  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax  Increase  of  said  1  cent  per  gal- 
lon be  reenacted  and  another  one-half  cent 
per  gallon  be  added,  making  the  Federal  gas- 
oline tax  414  cents  per  gallon;  and 

"Whereas  such  Increase  could  have  the  ef- 
fect of  dlscotiraglng  the  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  would  thtis  have  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  economy  as  a  whole  as  well 
."IS  highway  transportation,  and  could  jeopar- 
dize the  tourist  travel  which  Is  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and 
also  might  jeopardise  the  national  highway 
program  by  retarding  the  nomal  growth  of 
highway  tax  revenues;  and 
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"Wbereaa  the  Federal  automotive  excise 
taxes  now  Impwsed  TtiiMaA  $114  blUion  In  the 
last  fiscal  year  above  tbm  Federal  excise  taxes 
dedicated  to  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund 
and  is  far  in  exceas  of  any  suggested  future 
deficit  which  might  occmt  In  such  high- 
way trust  fund:   Now.  therefore  be  it 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  ReT>re^entativei 
of  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  [the  Senatf 
concurring  therein) .  That  we  respectfully  re- 
quest and  memorallsH  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  allow  the  temporary  1-cent 
Increase  to  expire  June  30.  1961  and  to  op- 
pose any  Increase  In  the  Federal  g-vsoline  tax: 
and  be  It  further 

Re.ioUed,  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  South  Dakota  arc  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to  oppose  any  such 
legislation  to  increase  the  Federal  gasoline 
tax:  and  be  it  further 

'Re.^olved.  That  the  secretary  nf  state 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  rif  the  United  States,  and  to  Hti 
Kakl  Mvndt  and  Hon.  Fkancis  Case  Members 
of  the  US  Senate  from  South  Dakota,  and 
to  Hon  E  Y  BcRHT  and  Hon  Bn»  REinrt. 
Members  of  '.he  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  fruni  'he 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

'Adopted   by  the  house  FebriKiry   17    1961 
"Concurred  in  by  the  senate  March  1    1961 
"Caei.  Bubcess 
"Speaker  of  the  Howe 

"W.   J     MATSON. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 

"Jo«   E     BOTTIM. 

President   0/    the    Senatr 
Lieutenant  Go\  ernor 
"Mills  P   Jensen. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  ACT— LETIER  AND 
PETITION 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  letter  and 
a  petition  from  the  Pubhc  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Caanecticut.  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  March  1,  1961.  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  petition,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of  Connecticttt, 
PuBLH'  Utilitiis  Commission, 
Hartford.  Conn..  March  1.  1961 
The  Honorable  Prescott  Bttsh, 
U  S  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.ihington.  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bush:  Submitted  herewith 
Is  a  petition  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Connecticut  regarding 
enactment  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Natural  Gas  Ac'. 

Very  truly  yours. 

George  J  ORirriN. 
Executive  Serretaiy 


Petition  or  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion or  THE  Stati  of  Connecticut  to 
Connecticut  Represxi«tatives  and  Sena- 
tors IN  Congress  WrrH  Respect  to  Pro- 
posed Amendment  of  the  Natural  CIa.-j 
Act 

It  appearing  that  regiilatlon  provided  by 
the  Natural  Gas  Act.  and  administration 
thereof,  have  been  deflclent  In  many  respects 
In  particular,  there  Is  a  large  backlog  of  cases 
presently  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
C  mmisHlon.  rate  Increases  are  Imposed 
up>on  consumers  while  reasonableness  of 
former  Increases  already  in  effect  have  not 
been  determined  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission; rate  proceedings  are  protracted  and 
extremely  complicated;  and  patrons  of  Con- 


necticut gas  distribution  c  )mpanle8  have 
been  subjected  to  a  c<  ncinimig  spiral  of 
higher  cost  of  gas  fur  the  reaa<  n  that  Con- 
necticut companies  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  ever- increasing  prices  for  ^as  purchased 
from  transmission  companies  supplying  this 
State,   and 

It  appearing  further  that  bills  prfsently 
pending  before  the  87th  Congress,  namely, 
HR  2757.  HR  2781  HR  4095  and  S  666 
which  h.jve  been  referred  iu  CDmniltteeB  on 
Interstate  and  F  >re;i<n  Commerce  would 
amend  the  Natural  G  is  Act  In  urder  lo  re- 
move many  obstac.es  to  efficient  adminis- 
tration Among  other  things,  these  amend- 
rnenta  would  outlaw  Indefinite  pricing 
clauses  In  natural  g:is  r.ites  the  Federal 
Power  Cnmmtssion  would  be  gi'.en  authority 
to  susi)er'.d  proposed  higher  rates  for  gas 
sold  for  resale  for  Industrial  Durp<ieea,  con- 
s»«cutlve  rate  Increases  prior  to  demonstra- 
tion of  reiLSuiiableness  of  antecedent  rate  in- 
rre.i-ses  Would  bo  b.irred.  and  other  prix-e- 
d'lr.il  ch.ir.ge.s  would  be  prescribed  in  order 
'  1  expedite  rate  prtx-eetlmgs  before  'he  Fed- 
tr,il  Power  Commission,  and 

I'  ,ippe:iri:i:;  further  that  the  effect  of  the 
foregoing  amendments  wouki  be  to  simplify 
r.ite  structures,  facilitate  more  prompt  set- 
tlement of  rate  pr')cecdliigs.  and  promote  a 
measure  of  stability  in  rates  paid  by  patrons 
of  Connecticut  gas  distribution  companies, 
and 

It  appearing  further  that  the  foreijoing 
amendmen's  to  the  Natural  Oas  Act  would 
be  of  sub.stantl  il  benefit  to  ail  users  of  gas. 
including  Connecticut  pntrf>ns  of  gjis  dis- 
tribution companies,  for  the  re.isons  ouMlned 
above. 

Now.  therefore,  we  the  unders.gned,  com- 
prising the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut  petition  and  me- 
morialize Connecticut  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress  that  enactment  of  the 
:oreK')lr.g  pr'iposed  .tmendmenf.s  to  the  Nat- 
ural Gis  Act  should  be  siipported  In  the  in- 
terest of  affording  Connecticut  residents  the 
benetlts  of  this  fuel  at  reasonable  cost 

We  hereby  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  peti- 
tion be  f')rwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Commission  to  each  Connecticut  Representa- 
tive and  Senator  in  Congress 

Dated  at  Hartford.  Conn  .  this  1st  dav  "f 
March  1961 

PUBLIr    UrlLITIFS    C' iM.MISSION 
Et:GE.NE   S     L'lUGHLIN 

He.vp.y  B    .'^tr'  sg 
Ba.sil  P    Pttzpatricic. 


NEW  YORK  NURSERYMEN  PROTEST 
GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  the 
New  York  State  Nurserymen's  As^ocla- 
tion  ha.s  sent  me  a  re.solution  concerning 
Government  regulations  on  plant  quar- 
antines. It  IS  the  position  of  thi.s  or- 
sanization  that  the  projected  extension 
of  Government  activity  is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  in  the  public  interest.  I  iisk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  beintj  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  New  Y'^rk 
State  Nurserymen  3  A.s»<'>clatlon  In  executl'.  e 
session  at  Westbury.  N  Y  .  on  the  23d  day  of 
February  1J61,  without  dissent  resolves 

Whereas  the  directors  of  region  V  and 
region  VI  of  the  New  York  State  Nursery- 
men's Association  have  indicated  that  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  Plant  Quarantine  Branch 
of  the  Agrlcultviral  Research  Service.  US 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tt)  extend  its 
present  Japanese  beetle  quarantine  to  in- 
clude those  geographical  areas  in   the  State 


of  New  York  presently  ni)t  under  said  quar- 
antine regtilatlons    Therefore,  be  It 

Relished,  That  the  said  txiard  of  directors 
of  the  New  York  State  Nurserymen's  Asso- 
clatkm  serving  as  the  recognised  representa- 
tive of  the  nursery  industry  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  urges  the  said  agency  of  tlie 
Federal  Ciovernment  before  making  a  pre- 
judgment to  project  said  quarantine  to  con- 
scientlou.sly  and  objectively  consider  the 
f  >lIowlng 

1  The  .ihR(.!iite  necessity  of  expending 
huge  amounts  of  public  money  to  perpetuate 
.1  regulHtory  functMri  which  Is  no  longer  in 
the  public  interest 

1^  The  duplication  of  a  regulatory  func- 
tion which  Is  presently  being  adequately  ad- 
ministered iind  (viiiced  by  the  .State  of  New 
York  and  which  is  recognized  by  all  political 
subdivisions  of  government  In  the  United 
S'ates 

3  The  creation  of  an  additional  econ<iinic 
burden  upon  the  nursery  Industry  m  the 
State  01'  New  York  which  is  experiencing  se- 
vere economic  competitive  strangulation 

4  It  Is  a  factual  conclusion  that  the 
nursery  industry  statewide  and  nationally, 
w:'h  tlie  utillz.itlon  of  agricultural  chemi- 
c  lis  Is  effectively  controlling  the  dlssemina- 
ti  n  of  the  Japanese  beetle  and  other  plant 
insects  and  diseases 

5  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  recognized  enio- 
molog.cal  research  specialists  affiliated  with 
the  .igrlcultural  experiment  stations  at 
Ithaca  and  Geneva,  NY  that  extension  of 
this  regulrttory  function  will  accrue  no  bene- 
f^'  from  the  standpoint  of  effective  control 
.iiid  .ipread 

6  No  data  is  a  matter  of  record  to  Indicate 
that  nurseries  presently  are  the  realistic 
cause  for  dl&seininHtlon  of  this  insect 

7  No  d.ita  is  a  matter  of  record  to  Indicate 
that  the  papulation  of  the  Insect  has  mate- 
rially changed  In  the  last  10  years  In  the  area 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  question 

8  There  Is  no  factual  evidence  by  anv 
regulatory  agency  to  inillcate  the  presence 
ut  the  insect  In  commercial  nurseries  In  the 
area    under     question,     and     t>e     It     further 

Resolved.  Tli.it  copies  ut  this  resolution 
be  directed  to  the  Secret;\ry  of  Agriculture. 
V  S  I)«'p:irtment  of  Agriculture,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  delegation  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
.Agricultural  Committee,  the  US  Senate, 
the  ch.ilrman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Mirkets.  State  of  New  York,  the  New  York 
Conference  B<iird  of  Farm  Organizations, 
and  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Busl- 
ii'-ssmen  s  Council 


inni 
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RESOI.ITTION   OP  SCHOOL   OF  EDU- 
CATION.  SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unruiim  )us  con-sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Re(C)RD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
School  of  Education  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
ver.sity,  favoring  the  rep>eal  of  the  loyalty 
oath  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Kducation  Act 

There  being  no  objtxrtion.  the  resolu- 
t.on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hei  (iRD,  a.s  follows: 

Hhsoi  t-noN  or  the  School  or  Education, 
Stracuse   Universitt 

WhiTeas  the  i>tussage  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  was  wisely  seen  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  as 
.in  important  means  to  the  necessary  end  of 
s'rengthenlng  higher  education  In  this  Na- 
tion, 

But  whereas  the  praiseworthy  purp<}8e  of 
this  iict  and  Its  practical  application  has  been 
greatly  frustrated  by  the  Inclusion  of  a  dis- 
claimer affidavit, 


And  in.tsmurh  as  the  Icjyalty  of  freemen 
cannot  be  lej^islated.  nor  the  disloyalty  of 
th  >se  ."^o  Inclined  prevented  or  detected  by 
i,uch  an  atfidavU     Iherefore  be  11 

/vt  .soi  cti  hy  the  fnritlty  of  the  School  of 
Education  0/  Srjracuse  University  (in  plenary 
'C-inon  a  ■sernblcd ) .  Tliat  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  I'UL  the  proper 
means  to  the  riglit  end  of  liiiprovlng  higher 
education  by  repr  :.ling  the  l.">yalty  oath  pn)- 
visions  of  the  NatK>nal  Offense  Education 
Act:  and  be  It  further 

Reso'.i-cd.  Tli.Tt  copies  of  this  be  furnished 
to  the  appropriate  ciucillcmal  r.nd  leglfila- 
tlvc  officials,  the  better  ti  mnko  kno»in  th" 
position  of  this  faculty 


REPORTS  OF  COMMIITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  subm lilted: 

By  Mr  MANSF'IEI.D  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Adinlnistratlon,  without 
amendnuir 

S  Kes  y4  I?eM)lutlon  to  provide  for  print- 
ing addiiion.il  copies  of  Senate  Rep>ort  No. 
29  for  l)-.e  u.se  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTairi  iRept,  No,  62); 

S  Res  95.  Resolution  to  print  for  the  use 
of  tlic  Coninilltee  on  Government  Operations 
additional  copies  of  iienate  Document  No. 
113.  8<5ih  Coiigre.-.-  on  scientific  information 
tRept.  No    GJ  I  . 

tv  iteb  yt>  Hesoluiion  to  provide  for  print- 
ing iuldui  iiai  copies  of  S«;:ialc  Report  No. 
jy  for  ilie  use  of  the  CiJiiiinillec  on  Public 
W  Tks   iHepl    No    6^1 . 

S  Res.  Vi)  KesuluU<in  to  print  the  remarks 
of  .s«>na!or  Dood  at  tlie  Paris  Conference  on 
Di'cembcr  1.  1960.  a.";  s  Senaie  d(x:ument 
1  Kept    No    04  I  .  and 

S  lU's  102  Restilutlon  authorteing  the 
printing  of  "Ijeglslatlon  on  Foreign  Relations 
With  Explanatory  Niaes"'  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment I  Kept    No   65  I  , 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Rule.s  .Old  Administratton.  with  an 
amendment 

S  Hen  86  Keso!utl<ui  to  investigate  mat- 
ter.s  prrtiiinim;  to  mlgi.itory  lab<ir  (Rept. 
No  ceil 


EARL  W   PRINCE— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mi  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  re- 
ported an  original  resolution  (S.  Res. 
106 '  to  pay  a  f:ratuity  to  Earl  W.  Prince, 
which  \\a.s  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows: 

Rr^nU^d  That  tlie  .SocreUiry  of  the  Sen- 
ate heieby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Karl  W  Prince,  widower  of  June  W.  Prince. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  Elx  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
l)e  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
•  ind  all  oth.er  allowances. 


.*.RKA  REDEVELOPMENT,  1961— RE- 
TORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
n  ncy.  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill — S.  1 — to  estabUah 
an  effective  progi-am  to  alleviate  oondi- 
tions  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  underemployment  In 
ctitam    economicedly    distressed   areas, 


and  I  submit  a  report — No.  61 — thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report, 
together  with  individual  views,  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mus- 
KiE  in  the  chair; .  The  report  will  be 
received  and  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 

INTIIODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  f ollowr : 

By  Mr,  JOHNSTON 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1732  (bi  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,   to   permit  the 
photographic   reproduction   of   business   rec- 
ords held  In  a  custodial  or  fiduciary  capacity 
and    the    Introduction    of   the   same    in    evi- 
dence;   to   the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
(S?e  the  remarks  of  Mr    Johnston  when 
he   Introduced   the  above  bill,   which   app^-.T 
under  a  separate  heading  1 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 
S.  1249.  A    bill    to    amend    title    V    of    the 
Hau.=;lng   Act   of    1949    to   assist    In    the    pro- 
vision  of  housing   for   domestic   farm   labor; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    a:;d    Cur- 
re  licv. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S,  1250.  A   bin    to    c<=labli.sh    the   U  S    Art.s 
Poimdation;  to  the  Con-.mlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota )  : 
S.1251.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
for  lndlvldu<\l  Indian  and  tribal  lands  of  the 
Lower  Brule  Slotix  Reservation  In  South  Da- 
kota, required  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Big  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on  the 
Missouri  River,  and  for  the  rehabilitation, 
social  and  economic  development  of  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mundt)  : 
S.  1252  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  payment 
for  Individual  Indian  and  tribal  lands  of 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota,  required  by  the  United  States  for 
the  Big  liend  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  on 
the  Missouri  River,  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion, social  and  economic  development  of 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr, 
Allott,  Mr.   BuRDicK.  Mr.   Douglas, 
Mr.  GRrENiNG.  Mr,  Javits.  Mr    Long 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
McCaetht,    Mr.    Morse.    Mrs.    Neu- 
BEKGES,   Mr.   Pastore,   Mr,   Yoi  .ng   of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  KuchelI  : 
S.  1253.  A  bill  providing  relief  against  cer- 
tain   forms   of   discrimination    in    interstate 
transportation    and    facilities    furnished    or 
connected  therewith;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

BaaoiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Douglas, 

Mr.  GauxNiNC,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Long 

of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 

McCamtht,    Mr.    Morse,    Mrs.    Ned- 

BKBCEK,   Mr.   Pastoxz,  Mr.  Young  of 

Ohio  and  Mr.  Kuchel)  : 

8.    1264.  A    bin    to    extend   to    uniformed 

membera  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  pro- 

tactloii    against    bodily    attack    as    is    now 

granted  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard;  to 

th*  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


B;.-  Mr    HUMPHREY    1  for  himself,  Mr. 

Blrdick.   Mr.  Docglas.   Mr.   Gruen- 

ING,  Mr,  Javits,  Mr.  Loxc  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McCarthy, 

Mr.     Morse,     Mrs,     Neuberger.     Mr. 

Pastore.  Mr,  Yolng  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 

KiCHEi.  I  ; 

S  1255,  A  bill    to  amend   and   supplement 

existing   civil   rights    statutes;    lo    the    Coi'i- 

mittee  on  the  J'.:d:ciar;', 

By  Mr,  HUMPHREY    (for  himself.  Mr. 
.\ii.ott.   Mr,    B:  nDicK.  Mr    Dot-'glas, 
Mr.  Geuen-inc.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Long 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Missoorl.  Mr. 
McC.-.RTnv,    Mr.    Morse.    Mrs.    Neu- 
r.iTRGEn,  Mr.   Pastore,  Mr,   Young   of 
Ohio.  ;ind  Mr,  Kuchei.1  : 
.S   125C,  A   bill   to  declare  certain  rights  of 
all    persons    within    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
United  St.Ttes.  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons   from   lynching,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses: and 

S,  1257.  A  bill  to  indefinitely  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
BuRDicK.  Mr,   Douglas,   Mr.   Gruen- 
iNG.  Mr    Javits.  Mr,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
Mr,  Long  of  Missouri.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr,  MoRSE.  Mrs.  Neuberger.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore. and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S   1258.  A   bill    to   prohibit   discrimination 
in    employment    because    of    race,    religion, 
color,    national    origin,    or    ancestry;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.   Burdick,  Mr.   DotrcLAS, 
Mr,      Gruening.     Mr.     Javfts,     Mr. 
Long  of   Hawaii.   Mr.   Long  of  Mis- 
souri,   Mr.    McCarthy,    Mr.    Mobse, 
Mrs,    Neuberger.    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Kuchel  1: 
S   1259    A    bill    outlawing   the   poll    tax   as 
a    condition    for    voting   in    any    primary   or 
other   election   for    national    officers;    to   the 
Committee    on    Rules    and    Administration. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  McGEE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiCKEY  )  : 

S  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  amended,  to 
require  the  labeling  of  certain  Imported 
meats,  poultry,  and  fish;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarlis  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading,) 
By  Mr,  SMATHERS; 

S,  1261.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  cer- 
tain death  benefits  for  widows  of  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  commissioned  officers  who 
suffered  service-connected  deaths;    and 

S.  1262.  A   bill   for    the   relief    of   Doris   A. 
P.eese;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hruska>  : 

S  1263.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Marie  Mar- 
garet Arvanetcs;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii: 

S.  1264.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt    Dale 
Frazier;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  1265,  A  bill  to  amend  section  2f3)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
extend  the  coverage  of  such  act  to  members 
of  the  crews  of  certain  fishing  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Latwr  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

S.  1266.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  free  list  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  bookbindings  or  covers 
Imported    by    certain    Institutions;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK; 

B.J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  basis  for  computing  the  deduction  for 
percentage  depletion  allowable  to  brick  and 
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tile  ckiy  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Codes  of 
1954  and  1939  for  taxable  years  beginning 
before  1961;    to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OP  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED 
•OUR     CAPITOL"     AS     A     SENATE 
DOCUMENT,     WITH     ADDITIONAL 
COPIES 

Mr  HAYDEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
17 1 .  which  was  reierred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  "mat  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  with  lUus- 
tratlona,  the  pamphlet  entitled  Our  Capi- 
tol"; and  that  three  hundred  twenty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  shall 
be  printed,  of  which  one  hundred  three 
thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  two  hundred  twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  copies  for  the  use  nf  the  H  mse 
of  Representatives. 


RESOLUTION 
EARL  W.  PRINCE 


Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Commit tei^ 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  106 1  to 
irxy  a  gratuity  to  Earl  W.  Prince,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution,  printed  in 
full   when   reported   by  Mr    Mansheld 
which  appears  under  the  heading     Re- 
ports of  Citmmlttees".  I 


AMENDMENT  OP  CODE  RELATING 
TO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUC- 
TION AND  USE  OF  CERTAIN  BUSI- 
NESS RECORDS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  1732' b' 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  perm^ 
the  photographic  reproduction  of  busi- 
ness records  held  in  a  custodial  or 
fiduciary  capacity  and  the  introduction 
of  the  same  in  evidence,  and  ask  that 
this  bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee 

Basically,  this  proposed  legislation 
would  remove  from  section  1732<b'  of 
title  28  the  exception  relating  to  those 
documento  held  in  a  custodial  or  fiduci- 
ary capacity  and,  therefore,  allow  the 
reproduction  and  destruction  of  the 
originals  to  facilitate  filing  and  storage 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  A 
further  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  allov  the  introduction  cf  rt'pmduc- 
tions  in  evidence,  whether  or  not  the 
originals  are  in  existence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropnaiely 
referred. 

The  bill  'S.  1248 >  to  amend  section 
17321  b»  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  business  records  held  in  a  cus- 
t  )dial  or  fiduciary  capacity  and  the 
introduction  of  the  same  in  evidence,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johhston,  was  received, 
reud  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


US.  ARTS  FOUNDATION 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce at  this  time,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  revision  of  my  bill  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Arts  Foundation  to  give  some 
Federal  recognition  and  aid  by  way  of 
subvention  to  cultural  endeavor.s  in  the 
American  theater,  iiiu.sic,  and  other  arts 

I  point  out  to  my  coUraiJut'.s  that  tlu.s 
time  I  have  included  in  the  bill  eligibil- 
ity for  the  VK>ual  arts,  in  order  to  make 
the  plan  which  I  have  conform,  insofar 
as  possible,  to  practices  of  the  British 
Arts  Council  and  the  Canadian  Arts 
Council,  which  I  think  are  particularly 
analogous  to  the  action  we  ou«ht  to  take 
in  this  country 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  United  State.s  i.> 
probably  the  only  major  country  m  tlie 
V  orld  now  which  doe.s  not  do  something 
about  this  very  critical  matter  of  cul- 
tural and  aiti.stic  development  in  the 
country 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The    bill      S     1250'     to    establish    the 
US   Arts  Foundation,  introduced  by  Mr 
J.wiTS.   was   received,   read   twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Lal)or  and  Public  Welfare 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
tlie  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  let- 
ters of  endor.sement  for  this  proposed 
legislation  from  Mr  Erich  I^einsdorf. 
music  consultant  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera.  Rise  Stevens,  a  yreat  operatic 
soprano;  and  a  very  old  friend  of  mine 
who  is  interested  in  the  arts  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Symon  Gould,  directur  of  the  Film 
Guild 

There  beuu'  no  obiection.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  piirued  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

MfTROPOl.  ITA.V    OprsA 
Sr'r  York.  S  Y     Feb' ..ii>  y  Jl.  1)61 
Sen.'xtor  Jacob  K   Javits. 
.V^ir  York   S  Y 

DcAB  Senator  Javits  Returning  from  my 
tour  with  the  B'lStor;  -Symph'iny,  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  nie  ih.i'.  you  liitrixluced  a 
bill  in  Congre.ss  to  establish  ;\  U  8  Arts 
F'oundatloii  to  promote  the  study  and  .lU- 
v.iiicernent    jf  the  perfTin.nf;  art.s 

&l.iy  I  Congratulate  you  i>n  t.-iis  most  com- 
mendable and  very  necessary  initiative?  If 
there  Is  .inythlr.^;  I  cin  do  in  the  form  uf 
.i.s.s!stance  or  active  advice,  I  would  he  more 
tUa!i  delighted  to  help 
.Sincerely. 

Ekich  Lkinsoorf 


MkTROP"!  ITAN     OpFR^ 

Neu-  York.  N  Y     February  Jt    I'ifil 
Senator  Jacob  K    jAvrrs, 
Senate  Oifire  Bu\Ui'.ng 
Washington.    D  C 

Dear  .Sfnator  Javiis  I  wtiUl  like  to  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  8upp<jrt  for  >>jur  elTurts 
toward  the  establl.-ihment  of  a  US  Arts 
Foundation  Word  reached  me  on  tour  In 
Hawaii  Concerning  the  bill  you  were  plan- 
ning to  Introduce  In  the  Senate  I  am 
deeply  mtere.sted  to  know  that  ycju  feel  that 
the  Congess  is  "at  long  last  on  the  verge 
of  recognizing"  that  our  Oovernment  h as  a 
respfjnslblllty  toward  the  performlnK  arts 
and  that  you  are  planning  to  Irr.plenier.* 
that  responsibility   In   tangible   form 

Talcing  advantage  of  a  brief  stay  at  home, 
I  wl.sh  to  tell  you  how  enthusla.stic  I  am 
about  your  action   which  at  last  shows  the 


*Hy    toward    the    entry    of    our    Oovernment 
into  the  fields  of  music  and  theater 

I  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  i.>f 
iKlp  t')  you  m  any  way. 
Sliicerely  yours. 

Rise   Stevens 


Film   Gtui.D 
Ni-u:   Yvtk.   S  Y  .  February  9    13C1 
Hi  n    Jacob  K    Javits, 
S-K-    Yu'k    City 

Dear  Jack  Assuredly  you  are  to  be  com- 
manded to  find  time  in  your  ultraoccupled 
c.ireer  to  foster  Interest  and  sp)onsor  aesthet- 
ically progressive  legislation  looking  Ujwnrd 
the  establishment  of  a  long-deferred  Arts 
F  lU-'.datlon  which  our  country  should  iii-.de- 
11;  ibly   support 

While  it  Is  true  that  present  emergencies 
'ecjulrc  a  concentrated  attention  on  coiuii- 
thms  which  affect  the  economic,  social,  and 
virtual  sur\i\iil  status  of  our  Nation,  nev- 
errhelp<s  the  eternal  life  of  a  people  are  In- 
extricably bound  up  with  Its  Intellectual 
:ind  artistic  qualities  which  are  both  a  gen- 
erative and   a  regenerative  power 

One  might  indulge  In  the  cliche  that  long 
.liter  our  diplomats,  politicians  and  aye.  even 
Senators  i  please  f')rglve»  are  long  forgotten. 
'  '.e  iK)et8  playwright.*,  and  authors  are  eter- 
nally  remembered     at   lea.st   the  g<xxl  ones 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  theater  Is  and 
can  become  a  vital  force  In  the  life  of  our 
Nation,  pointing  the  way  to  a  higher  Ideal - 
|ym  .md  .«tirrlng  both  the  patriotism  and 
thinking  elements  of  our  folk  and  rou.sing 
them  to  a  di'gree  where  it  can  become  a 
major  influence  in  pre.servmg  our  cherishetl 
Ideals  and  liberties  again.st  the  threats  of 
!il»(i!og!es   that  seek  to  dl.splace   them 

In  addition  the  cinema  must  also  be 
.-.(unted  upon  to  have  that  projecting  power 
Old  influence  en  the  higher  level  of  produc- 
tion not  <if  course  the  run-of-the-mlU  com- 
mercial output  Therefore,  I  submit  that 
any  Arts  Foundation  that  you  propose 
should  emb<Kly  these  twin  arts  which  are 
basically  related  in  their  artistic  and 
.lesthetlc    riuUeus 

As  yovi  know  I  am  the  father"  of  the 
.trt  cinema  movement  in  this  country,  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  cmsult  with  you  in 
framing  yuiir  pr  .pL>sed  legislation  so  that 
proper  rec.>gnitlon  may  be  made  to  include 
the  cinema  in  If  essentials  because  while 
the  theater  Is  unfortunately  confined  to 
the  major  urban  centers,  the  film  reaches 
the  smallest  hamlets  and  thereby  can  and 
should  exert  a  major  Influence  In  the 
aesthetic  life  of  our  people  If  the  persons 
and  groups  dedicated  to  elevating  nim 
.stand.irds  receive  proper  recogiUti  on  and 
supp<.)rt 

Sincerely    yours 

SYMON    Ooll  D. 

Director. 

Mr  JAVITS  Ml  President,  I  also 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Re(()Rd  a  very  accurate  report  of 
my  interview  m  regard  to  tliis  bill,  from 
the  publication  Back  Stage. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recor:' 
a.s  f»)lluws: 

I  From    Bjwk    Stjuje.    Feb     17.    1961  | 
Climatk  Right   for    Fcderai.    and   Statf.   Aid 

T<i   THE   Arts     Kennedy    and   R- ><  keffi  i  f.r 

IN    Kfckitive    Moods 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  gixxl  governmen's 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  culture 

According  t»)  Senator  Jacob  K  Javits,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  "the  climate  has 
never  been  better  In  the  country  for  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives  to 
finally  accept  the  fact  that  we  have  a  cul- 
ture In  America  and  we  should  do  something 
to  aid  In  its  development   ' 
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Senator  Jsvrrs  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
Monday,  February  13.  legislation  to  establish 
a  United  States  Arts  Foundation  to  promote 
the  study  and  the  advancement  of  the  per- 
lormin^  arts  throughout  the  United  States. 

At  a  press  conference  held  at  Actors  Equity 
In  New  York  City.  Senator  Javits  said  that 
he  has  been  trying  to  get  Federal  recog- 
nition of  the  arts  since  1949,  but  this  Is  the 
nrst  year  he  Is  reasonably  confident  that 
such  legislation  can  be  passed  since  'It  Is 
LOW  the  most  strategic  moment.  We  have 
a  new.  forward-looking  President  who  Is  In- 
clined to  U>ok  upon  the  arts  with  favor.  We 
have  the  British  and  Canadian  Arts  Councils 
to  Kerve  as  examples.  We  have  States, 
especially  New  York  State,  lending  an  open 
ear 

Alter  the  press  conference.  Senator  Javits 
Told  Allen  Zwerdllng,  publisher  of  Back 
Sliige.  that  one  of  the  main  blocks  to  pre- 
vious legislation  Introduced  In  the  House, 
Representative  Harden,  of  North  Carolina,  no 
longer  heads  the  Committee  on  LAbor  and 
Kducatlon  Representative  Barden  pigeon- 
holed nearly  all  such  bills  In  the  past  but 
the  new  head  of  the  committee  Is  Congress- 
man Adam  Clatton  Poweli  .  of  New  York. 
who  is  expected  to  move  all  such  bills  along 
quickly  More  liberal  committee  heads  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  now  receptive 
to  legislation  aiding  the  art«  and  a  mall  cam- 
paign c.iuld  convince  the  recalcitrants. 

MAIL    CAMPAIGN 

Senator  Javits  emphasized  that  a  mall 
campaign  is  needed  and  he  urged  Interested 
individuals  and  orpanl/ations  all  over  the 
lountry  to  write  their  own  Senators  express- 
ing their  approval  of  his  bill  which  will  be 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
of  Public  Welfare 

Senator  Javtts  also  explained  that  his  bill 
was  actually  a  conservative  one.  calling  for 
no  more  than  $10  million  a  year  for  the 
entire  a>untry  (compared  to  $100  million  al- 
located In  Canada),  but  he  felt  that  it  was 
Important  to  get  the  Government  to  at  least 
recognize  officially  that  the  United  States 
has  n  culture  Under  the  Javits  bill  there 
can  be  no  fesir  of  Government  domination 
of  the  arts  since  the  Government  will  not 
of  hiring  any  performers  or  building  theaters 
iT  museums.  Actually."  said  the  Senattw, 
the  Oovernment  will  Just  be  a  partner  with 
the  people  in  supporting  nonprofit  projects. 
If  the  people  do  not  respond  at  the  box 
office,  the  projects  will  fold  since  they  can- 
not depend  solely  on  Government  aid." 

ETX  AMPLE    or    PIOCRAM 

Pressed  to  give  one  example  of  how  the 
program  might  work.  Senator  jAvrrs  cited 
the  hypothetical  case  of  an  established,  recog- 
ni/ed  nonprofit  group  that  wanted  to  do  a 
series  of  Shakespearean  plays  but  found  that 
'!.e>  lost  $50,000  doing  it  in  the  past  over 
.1  lU-week  period  The  Government  board 
would  examine  the  project,  check  the  ex- 
penses, cost  of  production,  and  expected  box 
office  returns.  It  would  then  guarantee  to 
make  up  part  of  the  expected  loss,  say 
»26.000  to  $35,000,  forcing  the  group  to  ex- 
pand efforts  to  increase  their  intake  at 
the  box  office,  but  also  guaranteeing  the 
loss  would  not  be  disastrous.  As  the  Senator 
explained,  this  Is  a  rough  Idea  of  how  one 
project  could  work. 

Details  of  the  bill  call  for  the  apfMSlntment 
of  a  Director  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  com- 
prised of  12  private  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President  to  serve  6-y*ar  terms  to  oi>erate 
the  Uij.  Art  Foundation  which  during  Its 
f^rst  year  would  operate  on  a  budget  not  to 
exceed  $5  million  during  Its  first  year,  and 
*10   imlllon   annually   thereafter. 

ruNCTtoNS  or  foundation 
The  US  Arts  Foundation  would  be  author- 
;,-ed  to — 

1  Provide  fTnanclal  assistance  to  non- 
profit groups  engaged  in  the  performing  arts 


Including  theatrical  and  musical  perform- 
ances, opera,  dance,  ballet  and  choral  re- 
citals, and  to  encourage  such  presentations 
In  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 

a.  Cooperate,  assist,  and  sponsor  interna- 
tional activities  relating  to  the  performing 
arts  In  consultation  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Including  the  sponsorship  of  perform- 
ances abroad: 

3.  Establish  and  nialntain  registers  of  per- 
sonnel and  theaters  In  the  performing  arts; 

4.  Foster  and  encourage  civic  and  non- 
profit private  and  public  educatlonsl  Insti- 
tutions or  Government  groups  directly  con- 
cerned with  performing  arts: 

5.  Conduct  surveys  of  these  performing 
arts. 

Senator  Javits  said.  At  long  last.  Congress 
is  on  the  verge  of  recognizing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  toward 
the  performing  arts  in  our  Nation  that  It  can 
best  fulfill  In  the  role  of  a  stimulator  and 
coordinator  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  New  York  now 
has  a  State  program  under  the  direction  of 
the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts. 
set  up  under  State  law,  to  encourage  the 
arts.  President  Kennedy  has  evidenced  his 
Interest  in  such  a  progmm  for  the  United 
States  and.  In  fact,  the  I960  Democratic 
Party  platform  propo.sed  a  Federal  advisory 
agency  to  assist  the  expansion  of  our  cul- 
tural resources.  New  York  City  and  other 
municipalities  are  helping  the  arts.  In  Con- 
gress, the  numt>er  of  bills  already  introduced 
for  this  purpose  since  the  beginning  of  this 
session  is  additional  evidence  of  likely  con- 
gressional action  in  this  field. 

MODEST    appropriation 

"The  U.S.  Arts  Foundation  functioning 
on  a  modest  appropriation  of  a  few  million 
a  year  spent  in  conjunction  with  matching 
funds  of  other  interested  public  or  private 
agencies,  could  stimulate  as  much  as  $50 
million  In  non-Government  activity  on  be- 
half of  our  performing  arts.  I  believe  that 
national  legislators  are  expressing  heightened 
Interest  In  such  a  profxjsal  because  of  the 
marked  Increase  In  cultural  activity  at  local 
and  State  levels.  It's  been  Impressed  upon 
them  that  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple no  longer  view  the  performing  arts  merely 
as  a  fringe  benefit  of  modern  living  squeezed 
Into  the  entertainment  category.  We  are 
coming  to  realize  that  cultural  pursuits  are 
not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  in  our  free  so- 
ciety as  It  continues  to  grow  and  develop  in 
this  space  age.  While  our  space  missiles  and 
satellites  will  continue  to  make  headlines 
abroad,  tJ.S.  prestige  abroad  received  enor- 
mous benefits  from  the  cultural  exchange 
agreements  and  foreign  tours  by  American 
artists  like  Helen  Hayes,  Marian  Anderson, 
Van  CUburn.  and  Louis  Armstrong  long  be- 
fore Discoverer  I  ever  went  into  orbit,  and  it 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

"The  legitimate  expansion  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity In  many  social  and  economic  spheres 
In  recent  years  has  paved  the  way  now  for 
the  Oovernment  to  develop  a  partnership 
concept  to  help  advance  the  arts  through 
aiding  local  organizations  and  sending  live 
performances  into  areas  which  otherwise 
would  not  receive  them.  As  yet.  a  television 
set  Is  no  substitute  for  a  family  excursion  to 
the  theater  or  a  concert  or  the  ballet. 

"Nor  Is  the  desire  to  advance  the  arts 
tbrotigh  governmental  participation  new.  In 
1891  Congress  established  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  which  brought  Anton 
Dvorak  to  this  country:  it  was  this  American 
experience  which  inspired  him  to  compose 
the  New  World  Symphony." 

anta  a  first  step 

"In  1935  the  American  National  Theater 
and  Academy  (ANTA)  was  chartered  by  Con- 
gress. Although  Its  growth  was  seriously 
hampered  by  the  coming  of  the  war  and  by 
lack  erf  funds,  it  is  now  directing  with  great 


success  our  international  efforts  in  the  field 
of  music  and  the  theater  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Department.  In  recent  years. 
Congress  established  the  permanent  program 
of  cultural  exchange  with  other  nations, 
granted  a  Federal  charter  to  the  National 
Music  Council,  and  established  a  National 
Cultural  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"Recognition  of  America's  need  for  fre- 
quent performances  of  theatrical  and  other 
works  in  all  parts  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
people's  unabated  desire  for  such  perform- 
ances prompted  me  in  1949  to  Introduce, 
while  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  resolution  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  National  Theater 
and  an  American  National  Opera  and  Ballet. 
My  present  proposal  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  British  and  Canadian  Arts  Councils  which 
have  done  so  much  in  their  countries  to 
stimulate  the  performing  arts.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  present  Congress  will 
take  cognizance  of  America's  needs  for  an 
active  and  expanded  cultural  life — a  need 
which  this  bill  attempts  to  meet. 

donations    accepted 

The  loundation  is  authorized  to  accept 
donations,  collect  admission  charges  and 
utilize  the  services  of  volunteers,  so  that  a 
minimum  of  appropriated  funds  would  be 
required.  It  would  have  an  appropriate 
number  of  committees  composed  of  pro- 
fe.ssionaI  people  and  the  general  public  cov- 
ering the  various  aspects  of  the  performing 
arts  to  remove  any  danger  of  uniformity 
due  to  governmental  assistance.  The  panels 
would  judce  tlie  artistic  worth  and  cultural 
."Significance  of  works  to  be  presented  to  de- 
termine li  they  are  worthy  of  support  by  the 
Inundation. 

.\u  organization  functioning  in  this  man- 
nPT  makes  baseless  the  fear  of  governmental 
control  of  the  arts  and  its  relatively  small 
Lo;;t  should  cause  little  anxiety  about  the 
level  of  governmental  expenditures.  This  is 
indeed  one  case  where  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
CTn  lielp  quench  the  cultural  thirst  of  180 
million  people. 

"I  believe  the  United  States  Arts  Founda- 
tion can  enable  us  to  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  our  Nation  will  be  served  by  the- 
ater, opera,  ballet  and  music  available  In 
all  sections  of  our  land — so  that  no  jxipu- 
lated  place  Is  culturally  starved — and  the 
world  will  honor  us  for  it.  The  soul  of 
America  will  in  this  way  be  enabled  to  grow 
in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  our  produc- 
tive capabilities." 


1^* 


LABELING   OP   CERTAIN  IMPORTED 
MEATS,    POULTRY,    AND  FISH 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem involving  labeling  of  imported 
meats.  'We  have  received  many  letters 
from  individuals — housewives  in  partic- 
ular— who  have  purchased  unlabeled 
meats  in  markets  around  the  country, 
telling  about  meat  which  had  been 
frozen  and  imported,  which  later  turned 
out  to  possess  an  unhealthy  condition  or 
to  lack  quality,  of  which  the  purchaser 
was  not  aware. 

In  order  to  correct  this  condition.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  HicKEYl  and  myself,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug 
Act  to  correct  the  condition  which  now 
obtains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


Hi 
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The  hill  (S.  1260)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as 
amended,  to  require  the  labeling  of 
certain  imported  meats,  poultry,  and 
fish,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McGn:  <for  him- 
self and  Mr  HiCKrr) .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PROGRAM  TO  ALLEVIATE  CONDI - 
nONS  OP  UNE»«PLOYMENT  IN 
CERTAIN  DISTRESSED  AREAS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S.  li  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment  in  certain  economi- 
cally distressed  areas,  which  were  or- 
dered to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Senate  bill  1,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  FB:KD 
GR.'MNS  FOR  1961— AMENDMENTS 

Mr  CAPEHART  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, mtended  to  be  proposed  by  hun. 
to  the  bill  S.  993)  to  provide  a  special 
program  for  feed  grains  for  1961.  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  hun,  to  Son- 
ate  bill  993,  supra,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  993.  supra,  which  wa.s  or- 
dered to  l;e  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 


ADDITIONAL  PENALTIES  FOR  PFJ^- 
SONS  CONVICTED  OF  VIOLATING 
THE  ANTITRUST  LAWt^— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.      Mr.    President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  d:stin>;aished  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  Pell  1  may  be  added 
as  a  rosponsor  of  S.  996  to  amend  the 
Sherman  Act  to  provide  additional  pub- 
lic relief  from  repetitive  criminal  vio- 
lations of  th'j  antitrust  laus,  and  fur 
other  purpo.ses,  which  is  my  proposed 
antitrust  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordTed. 

Mr.  MORSP:.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  permit  me. 
I  should  hke  to  join  as  a  cospon.';or  of 
the  amendment. 

M/  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  may 
be  Pdded  as  a  cosponaor.  I  am  grateful 
and  proud  to  have  his  cospon.sorship  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    PROPOSED     CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMEN  I  RfXAT  ING  TO  QUAL- 
IFICATION   OH    ELP:nOHS— ADDI- 
TIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF    JOIN  I 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  February  -8  and  March  3. 
1961.  the  names  of  Senators  .Ai.kkn,  Al- 
LOTT,  Anderson.  B\«tlktt,  Be.m.l,  Hen- 
.VKTT.  Bible.  B<jcc.s.  B«ic/Cks.  Buroick. 
Bush.  Butlm.  Bvrd  ol  West  Virginia. 
Cannon.  CAi"EirA«r.  Carl.son,  Case  of  New- 
Jersey.  Cii.AViz.  CHt'Ri'H,  Cooper   Cotton. 

CCRTIS.      Dl.RK.sEN,      DODD,      LNCI  L        I'ONG. 

Gpucning.  HAPT?:r.  Hayde?^  HirKrr.- 
looper.  Hruska,  Ja'ks'W  Kfatinc.  Kerr 
L\DoCHE.  Long  of  Hav.aii,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mansfield.  MlGek.  Metcalf 
Morse,  Morton.  Moss.  Muskik,  Nevberc- 
ER.  Pastore,  Pell.  Proutv.  IIasw^vph. 
Saltonstall.  Schoeppel.  Scott.  Symimc- 
TON.  Wiley.  Williams  of  Ne^v  Jersey. 
WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  YOung  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Yi.  unc  of  Ohio  were  added 
a.s  additional  cospon.-.ors  of  the  jo:nt 
resolution  iSJ  Res  5H  ■  pioposmn  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit'  d  States,  relatint;  to  the  qualifica- 
tion:; of  electors,  introdac  tfl  by  Mr  Hol- 
Lr^rD  I  for  himself  and  othr.-  Senators' 
on  February  28,  19G1. 


fedf::{\l  liens,  priorittf.s  and 
procedures  act  of  1961  addi- 
TIONAL COriPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Marcp.  3,  1961.  the  name  of  Mr 
Bvtler  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  'S  1193'  t-o  amend 
the  IntoMial  Revenue  C  >de  of  1D54  witli 
respect  to  the  priority  and  effect  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  and  levies,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses.  introduced  by  Mr  Cruris  i  for 
himself  and  other  Senators*  on  M.irch  3. 
1961. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'HR  5188^  n;akin»{  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  f'l-ical  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Us  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Commute-'  on  .Appropri- 
ations. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimou.s  con- 
pent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr  WILEY 
.\cMres8  by  the  H.  r'.i>r.\l>Ie  Tho>4\s  B  Ctm- 
TTS,  Rcpres^ntatl'.  e  l:>  Conitress  fr  im  the 
State  of  Missouri.  b*f  ire  the  federal  Suptily 
Manai;ement  Association,  Wil.•^hlIlgton,  DC. 
Pebru.iry   7,    I9'51. 


L)E.'\TH   OF   REPRESENTATIVE   W    F 
NORRELL  OF  ARKANSAS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President,  all 
of  us  were  saddened  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Representative  Norrell.  of 
Aikansas     A  great  loss  has  been  suiTered 


in  hii  passui';.  TTie  Sixth  District  of 
.Arkan.sas,  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
Nation  have  benefited  from  his  outstand- 
ing; and  dislinLiULshed  career  The  im- 
print of  his  works  In  the  public  service 
will  l>e  a  last  III"  memorial 

Bill  Norrell  wa-s  elected  to  the  Arkan- 
.siis  State  Sen:;te  in  1931  and  was  re- 
elected m  1935.  He  served  as  presideiU 
of  the  .senate  from  1933  to  1937.  durinji 
which  tune  he  served  on  .several  occa- 
sions as  ActiOk'  Governor  He  was 
elected  to  the  U  S  Hou.se  of  Repre.sen*  - 
atives  in  U)38  and  .served  for  many 
vears  a.;  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Appropiiations.  At  tlie  time  of  1  ^ 
death  he  was  a  rankuiK  memtjer  of  that 
comraULce  He  si  rved  sis  chairman  of 
the  Lei'i.slalu.^  Appropi  latwins  Subcom- 
mittfv  and  ns  a  member  of  various  sub- 
conimittees  inrludmj;  the  Important 
.'-■ubccmmittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
t;aik>  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations 

All  of  those  who  knev  BUI  Norrell  ad- 
mired unrl  respected  him  for  his  In- 
tegrity his  ability,  and  his  .sincerity  He 
was  a  man  of  hi.s  word  He  was  kind. 
gracious,  and  humble 

I  trea.->ure1  and  will  alwa\.>  lemembcr 
the  friends! i:p  of  Bill  Norrell 

.An  unknov  n  author  h.is  iwrtrayed  his 
life 

Lt -auli.'ui  lUe  is  that  whiii>t'  spun  in  speiit  in 

duty  to  God  and  niiin, 
B«itiitiful   cahn   whfti    the   ctjurse    Is   run, 
B<Miutiful  twi;i(?ht  Ht  tb.e  set  oX  tun, 
iitMUti.'ul  death  with  a  life  well  done 

Mrs.     Pulbright    and  I    extend    our 

sincere     and     hi-arlfelt  sympathy     to 

Catherine  N(jiieil  and  Judy  in  their 
beieavement 


JOHN    BIRCH    SOCIETY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  for  the  pa.st  year  or  more  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
increased  membership  and  spreading  in- 
fluence of  a  relatively  new  orjanization 
called  the  John  Birch  Society. 

It  has  gained  considerable  m'^mb'r- 
ship  in  several  of  the  major  cities  in 
Nort.h  Dakota  In  one  city  alone,  it  has 
at  leiust  four  cells  This  onranization 
IS  ultraconservative  in  nature  and  has 
amon'T  Us  members  .some  of  the  most 
able  and  influential  people  in  each  com- 
munity Strani;ely  ei;out;h,  most  of  its 
cntici.sm  IS  leveled,  not  anainst  libtMal 
public  officials,  but  acainst  tiie  more 
middle-of-the-road,  and  even  con'crva- 
tivr.  Republicans 

They  have  accused  me  of  bein?:  about 
every  kind  of  a  .^coundrel,  IncludinT  a 
Communist  or  pro-Communist.  This 
Kives  me  little  conct-rn,  as  I  am  certain 
no  sane  person  would  believe  there  is 
the  slightest  substance  to  such  a  charge 
In  fact,  from  a  practical  political  point 
of  view,  such  charges  actually  are  of 
rome  help.  It  is  a  sort  of  medicine  to 
some  liberal  thinkin;,'  people  who  hav" 
oft>  n  acc'.Lsed  me  of  bemy  a  rcactionai-y 
conservative 

I   have  been  aware  for  a  lony   uhile 
that  the  head  of  this  organization.  Mr 
Robert    Welch,    has    made    accusations 
ai^ainst    the    President    of    the    United 
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states  and  other  top  officials  far  be- 
yond anything  the  late  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Caithy  ever  thought  of.  I  quote  a  part 
I  if  a  stoi-y  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
U  ily  News  of  July  26.  1960: 

HMwe\er.  new  members  are  not  told  about 
A  b(K)k  written  by  Welch.  Its  title  1b  "The 
Pi>iii.cUin  '  It  18  ubout  President  Slaen- 
liowtT.  and  for  302  pages  tries  to  prove  that 
■  hf  President  Is  a  conscious,  dedicated  agent 
■    ;he  Communists. 

It  malntnins  that  tlie  present  admlnlatra- 
:iiin  Is  controlled  by  the  Communlat  Party. 

In  this  rantasttc  document  Milton  Klaen- 
huwer  is  described  as  Ike's  superior  In  the 
( 'oninuinist  Party.  Even  Neil  McElroy, 
:  iiiiier  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is  pUlorled  as 
duiiiK  the  Communists'  work  for  them  with 
,i.«snrance    and    determination  " 

Mr  President,  I  hesitated  to  give  fur- 
ther publicity  to  this  dastardly  attack. 
It  is  unbelievable  that  any  sane  person 
would  make  such  accusations  against 
President  Eisenhower,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  service  of  this  country  and 
who  led  all  of  the  allied  forces  In  the 
European  theater  during  World  War  n. 
The  only  reason  why  I  am  reluctantly 
uiving  publicity  to  the  vicious  charges 
made  by  the  leaders  of  this  society  is 
that  I  believe  it  will  serve  to  give  needed 
information  to  people  in  my  State  and 
elsewhere  who  may  be  influenced  by  this 
organization. 

Communism  represents  a  serious  men- 
ace to  freedom -loving  people  every- 
where. It  is  the  same  international 
conspiracy  it  has  always  been,  seeking 
to  enslave  the  entire  free  world.  To 
label  .some  of  our  most  loyal  and  dedi- 
cated people  as  Communists  plays  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  RicoRO  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  under 
date  of  July  26,  1960,  entitled  "Strange 
Threat  to  Democracy,"  and  also  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  this  week's  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
canists." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

!  From    the    Chicago    Dallv    News,    July    26, 

19601 

Str\ni.f    Threat    to    Dimocract — Anti-Red 

Group   Hrrs   Leaders 

(By  Jack  Mableyi 

Robert  Welch,  the  leader  of  thousands  of 
conservative  Americans  In  the  John  Birch 
.Society,  not  only  believes  that  President 
Ftsenhower  Is  a  Communist,  but  he  takes  a 
dim  view  of  democracy. 

Democracy  Is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase, 
.\  weapon  of  demagoguery.  and  a  perennial 
fraud."  he  told  founders  of  the  John  Birch 
League  .n  1058  He  has  continued  to  main- 
tain this  In  a  booklet  given  to  new  mem- 
bers. 

Welch,  a  prominent  Boston  businessman, 
.i  former  board  member  of  the  National  As- 
.soctatlon  of  Manufacturers,  has  25  lines  of 
biography  In  "Who's  Who  In  the  East." 

He  Is  the  absolute  boss,  the  authoritarian 
bend  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  which  osten- 
.slbly  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  fighting 
rommunlsm. 

This  league  has  thousands  of  members 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  goal  of  a 
million  members. 


Wealthy  conservatives  support  Welch. 
He  lists  as  members  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, Cola  O.  Parker.  Ernest  O.  Swlgert,  and 
William  J.  Grede,  all  past  presidents  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Clarence  Manion  of  the  Manlon  Forum,  the 
late  James  Simpson,  Jr.,  former  Illinois  Re- 
publican Congressman,  and  a  number  of 
other  well-known  conservatives. 

IX>rTY    AIMS    ARE   MOST    ATTRACTIVE 

Welch  Is  a  persuasive  speaker.  Many  re- 
bponslble  people  are  attracted  to  the  Birch 
Society  by  the  lofty  alms  expressed  by  Welch 
and  "coordinators  "  who  lead  local  groups. 

It  Is  made  clear  to  new  members  that  the 
organization  Is  monolithic,  that  it  operates 
under  complete  authoritative  controls  at  all 
levels.     And  Welch  Is  the  undisputed  boss. 

However,  new  members  are  not  told  about 
a  book  written  by  Welch.  Its  title  Is  "The 
PoUtlclan."  It  is  about  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  for  302  pages  tries  to  prove  that 
the  President  Is  a  conscious,  dedicated  agent 
of  the  Communists. 

It  maintains  that  the  present  administra- 
tion Is  controlled  by  the  Communist  Party. 

In  this  fantastic  document  Milton  Elsen- 
hower is  described  as  Ike's  superior  In  the 
Communist  Party.  Even  Nell  McElroy. 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  Is  pilloried  as 
"doing  the  Communists'  work  for  them  with 
assurance  and  determination." 

This  book  is  supposed  to  be  seen  only  by 
leaders  of  the  society.  Recently  a  meeting 
in  Olenvlew  was  disrupted  when  the  book 
was  brought  up  In  open  discussion  by  some- 
one in  the  audience, 

Stlllwell  J.  Conner,  leader  of  the  meeting 
had  told  a  member  that  giving  the  book  to 
a  member  of  the  society  before  he  became 
"qualified"  was  like  telling  a  first -year  medi- 
cal student  to  go  out  and  cure  cancer. 

KOOSEVELT,  H.S.T.  USED  BY  COMMIES 

Welch  writes  that  Roosevelt  was  used  by 
the  Communists.  He  says  that  Truman  also 
was  used  by  them,  but  with  his  knowledge 
and  ac<iulescence  because  "they  made  him 
President."  In  the  third  stage  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  writes  Welch,  "the  Com- 
miuUsts  have  one  of  their  own  actually  in 
the  Presidency." 

It  may  be  questionable  Judgment  to  give 
these  Incredible  statements  the  dignity  of 
publicity.    But  Welch  is  persuasive. 

Quietly  he  has  been  gaining  strong  sup- 
part  among  both  prominent  conservative;; 
and  thousands  of  ordinary  people  who  .seek 
to  fight  communism. 

They  should  know  the  thinking  of  the 
man  to  whom  they  are  pledging  their  ener- 
gies and  loyalty. 

|Prom  Time  magazine.  Mar.  10,  1961) 

Organizations 

the  americanists 

Among  the  U.S.  brotherhoods  dedicated  to 
the  fight  against  communism,  nothing  is 
quite  like  the  John  Birch  Society.  Except 
for  an  elite  corps  of  leaders  its  members  shun 
personal  publicity  and  their  names  are  held 
by  the  society  In  strictest  secrecy.  Its  cells, 
of  30  to  30  members  apiece,  take  orders  from 
society  headquarters,  promote  Communist- 
style  front  organizations  that  do  not  use  the 
John  Birch  name.  Carefully  avoiding  nor- 
mal channels  of  political  action,  the  society 
accepts  the  hard-boiled  dictatorial  direction 
of  one  man  who  sees  democracy  as  a  "peren- 
nial fraud"  and  estimates  that  the  United 
States  Is  40  percent  to  60  percent  Commu- 
nist controlled.  In  other  times,  other  places, 
the  John  Birch  "Americanists" — as  they  call 
tbemselTes — might  seem  a  tiresome,  comic- 
opera  Joke.  But  already  the  society  admits 
to  cells  In  S5  States,  and  Its  partisans  have 
nuuie  their  anonymous  and  unsettling  pres- 
ence felt  In  scores  of  U.S.  communities. 


In  Wichita.  Kans..  student  members  of  the 
society  are  trained  to  tell  their  cell  leader  of 
any  "Communist"  influence  noted  in  class- 
room lectures;  by  phone,  parents  belabor  the 
offending  teacher  and  his  principal  for  apol- 
ogies and  admlssiorxB  of  guilt.  A  Wichita 
businessman  who  planned  to  make  a  modest 
contribution  to  a  University  of  Wichita  fund 
was  dissuaded  because  members  of  the  so- 
ciety were  demanding  that  certain  professors 
and  books  be  thrown  out.  "My  btislness 
would  be  wrecked,"  said  he,  "if  those  people 
got  on  the  phone  and  kept  on  yelling  that  I 
am  a  Communist  because  I  give  money  to  the 
school."  Society  members  In  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  started  telephone  campaigns  to  warn 
homeowners  that  some  of  their  neighbors 
were  suspected  Reds.  The  project  with  cur- 
rent top  priority  is  the  impeachment  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  and  activities  in  a 
dozen  cities  range  from  the  "spontaneous" 
circulation  of  petitions  to  a  rash  of  letters  to 
newspapers,  and  a  "Help  Impeach  Barl  War- 
ren" banner  strung  across  the  main  street  of 
Pampa,  Tex.  (and  taken  down  by  the  police  a 
few  hours  later) . 

Tfie  Red  plot 

All  society  activity  comes  under  the  firm 
thumb  of  a  balding,  deceptively  mild-man- 
nered, retired  businessman  from  Belmont, 
Mass.,  named  Robert  Welch.  Son  of  a  North 
Carolina  farmer.  Baptist  Welch,  61,  spent  25 
years  as  an  executive  with  Cambridge's 
famed  candymaklng  James  O.  Welch  Co. 
(run  by  his  brother).  After  the  war,  Welch 
began  to  bone  up  on  Communist  literature; 
eventually  he  decided  that  such  schemes  as 
social  security  and  Federal  income  tax  laws 
were  part  of  a  Red  plot  to  ready  the  United 
States  for  Soviet  conquest.  Welch  left  candy 
for  full-time  anti-Communist  pamphleteer- 
ing in  1957.  He  founded  the  John  Birch 
Society  the  next  year,  naming  it  for  a  U.S. 
Navy  captain  killed  by  Chinese  Communist 
guerrillas  after  V- J  Day. 

Welch's  Mein  Kampf  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Invective  called  "The  Politician."  Shown 
only  to  close  friends,  the  book  is  now  being 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  largely  because 
its  Judgments  on  contemporary  leaders  re- 
pelled more  people  than  they  attracted. 
Some  Welchlan  estimates: 

The  Eisenhower  brothers:  "Milton  Eisen- 
hower Is  actually  Dwight  Eisenhower's  su- 
perior and  boss  within  the  Communist 
Party.  •  •  •  For  (the  former  President] 
there  Is  only  one  possible  word  to  describe 
his  purposes  and  his  actions.  The  word  is 
'treason.'   " 

CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles;  "The  most 
protected  and  untouchable  supporter  of 
communism,  next  to  Eisenhower  himself,  In 
Washington.  " 

The  late  John  Foster  Dulles;  "A  Commu- 
nist agent." 

Rjgliticing  names 

For  public  consumption,  Welch  has  kept 
his  vitriol  well  enough  in  check  to  avoid 
libel  suits.  A  prolific  author,  he  has  turned 
out  reams  of  Red-baiting  copy,  including  the 
Blue  Book  that  guides  the  society's  actions. 
He  puts  out  the  monthly  American  Oplnloii, 
as  well  as  a  bulletin  that  informs  all  dues- 
paying  ($24  a  year  for  men,  $12  for  women  i 
members  of  the  society's  monthly  aims. 
Despite  the  ill  fame  of  "The  Politician," 
Welch  has  been  highly  praised  as  a  freedom 
fighter  by  a  horde  of  familiar  rightwlng 
names,  e.g..  Actor  Adolphe  Menjou,  Lawyer 
Clarence  Manion,  ex-Diplomat  Spruille 
Braden.  who  grace  the  society's  council  and 
have  the  right  to  appoint  his  successor. 

Not  all  conservatives  are  so  sanguine  about 
Welch.  Many  object  to  the  society's  con- 
tempt for  dissent  from  Its  views,  feel  that  Its 
militant  words  and  thoughts  are  barely  a 
goosestep  away  from  the  formation  of  goon 
squads.     'This    is   the   kind   of    thing   that 
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does  violence  to  erarytblng  we  re  trying  to 
•ccompIlAh."  says  one  Chlc««ro  coiuervailve 
who  backed  mwmj  tram  BlrchUm  after  a 
gUmp«e  at  "The  PoUUclan  "  It  siphons 
a  lot  of  well-meaning,  raapectable  people  oS 
Into  a  lunatic  frlnce  run  by  Welch,  at  the 
aazne  time  glTing  antl-Oommunlst  efforts  a 
black  eye.  It  hurti  m  much  more  than  It 
helpa  us." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  NortJi  Dakita.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prr.sidpnt.  I 
am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  brought  this  matter 
up.  because  the  same  thing  is  happening 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  I  have  been 
ti-ying  to  get  some  Information  as  to 
what  the  John  Birch  Society  m.  and  I 
cannot  seem  to  get  any  help  from  var- 
ious committees  here  or  the  acencies 
downtown. 

Certainly,  when  any  organization  ac- 
cuses a  President  of  the  United  State.s. 
a  man  who  has  seryed  with  such  dis- 
tinction as  has  General  Eisenhower.  I 
thinlc  something  is  wrong  somewhere 
and  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  lay  the  facts  befmre  the  .American 
people  so  they  can  Judge  this  organiza- 
tion for  what  it  Is.  I  never  hea.'-d  of  it 
I  do  not  know  who  John  Birch  i-i  But 
there  is  a  John  Birch  Society  which  ap- 
parently is  operating  In  Montana  and 
the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  distm- 
guished  majority  leader.  According  to 
the  issue  of  Time  magazine  which  h&s 
come  out  today,  this  organization  ha.s 
active  cells  in  more  than  35  States  and 
has  grown  to  a  considerable  member- 
ship. 


THOM.A;  !  GARRIQUE  M.\S.\RYK 
(1850-1937; 

Mr    PROXMIRK.     Mr.  President,  the 

late  Thomas  Masaryk.  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, was  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
this  century,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
Czechoslovak  statesman  in  modem 
times.  He  was  respected  amon^i  his  own 
people,  and  in  all  ol  Europe,  as  a  dedi- 
cated champion  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy He  was  usually  thought  of  as  a 
philosopher-statesman,  but  he  wa.s  more 
than  that  He  was.  in  addition,  a  creat 
teacher,  a  E;rcat  editor,  a  di.^tinf;ui-shed 
parliamentarian,  and  an  eminent  man 
of  letters.  Above  all.  he  was  a  <;reat  and 
indefatigable  fighter  for  the  Czechoslo- 
vak cause,  for  the  freedom  of  his  people. 
On  the  111th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
he  is  remembered  as  the  founding  father 
and  the  first  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Republic.  We  honor  the 
memor>-  of  this  champion  of  freedom, 
this  dauntless  fighter  for  the  cause  of 
humanity. 


AMERIGO   VESPUCCI 
(1451-1512) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  history  of  the  discovery  of  America 
two  Italians  played  key  roles.  Christo- 
pher Columbus  discovered  the  continent, 
but  Amerigo  Vespucci  gave  It  his  name. 


The  adventurous  and  daring  son  of  a 
notary  in  Florence.  Amerigo  Vespucci 
possessed  a  lively  Interest  In  geography. 
He  was  anxious  to  see  and  explore  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  world  A.s  a  clerk, 
and  later  as  a  representative  of  tlie 
famous  Medici  merchants,  he  had  .sailed 
and  seen  much  of  the  then-known  world 
By  about  1500  he  wa.s  determined  to  pu.sh 
his  explorations  b^'yond  the  known  parts 
of  the  glob<'. 

He  transferred  his  servicer  to  Don 
Manuel  of  Portueal,  and  under  his  pa- 
tronage organized  several  expedltion.s 
to  the  New  World  On  one  of  the.se  he 
Ls  re:>orled  to  have  reached  the  Canaiies 
and  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  Then  he 
sailed  south  and  touched  the  coast  of 
Brazil  Since  he  had  sailed  the  coa.sts 
of  both  North  and  South  America,  hLs 
name  was  given  to  t)oth  ronnnents  On 
the  510th  aimiveisary  of  hi.s  birlhdav 
we  honor  the  memory  of  this  great  navi- 
gator  and  explorer,   Ainengo   Vfopucci 


SIGNS  OF  ECONOMIC  UPIliJiN  -  1  HE 
BETTER  HOME  PTJHNISHINOS 
COUNCIL   OP   ORFATFR    CHirACrO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
from  this  morning  s  pre.s.-;  that  Dr  Heller, 
economic  advl.ser  to  the  Prc.sident  has 
detected  "signs  of  an  upturn  '"  He  diies. 
however,  lament  the  slack  between  ac- 
tual production  and  our  cap:icity  to  pro- 
duce. 

Despite  this  qualification  by  Dr  Heller. 
It  may  be  that  the  crying  towel  is  about 
to  go  into  the  d:.s<-ar(!  and  that  the  kuid 
of  an  afflnnative,  positive  note  which  a 
nation  needs  at  a  time  like  this  will  be 
emphasized  in.stead  of  the  gloom-doom 
accent  which  it  has  heretofore  received 

It  IS  encouraxxlng  to  note  that  there 
are  great  numbers  of  American  bu.sine.ss 
leaders  who  are  determined  to  make  thf 
coming  decade  the  most  prosperous  that 
the  people  of  this  aiuntry  have  ever  en- 
joy ecL 

Their  zeal  and  determination  are 
notable  and  are  certainly  evident  In 
many  sections  of  tlie  land 

I  should  like  to  make  .specific  mention 
of  jast  one  of  these  groups  of  dedicated 
business  lead'-rs  m  my  own  St^ite  of  Illi- 
nois. I  mention  them  only  because  tha-y 
are  repre.sentatlve  of  thousand.s  of  such 
groups  in  a  nation  whose  faith  tn  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  whose  con- 
fidence in  and  capacity  to  make  it  work 
have  remained  undimmed 

I  make  specific  reference  to  a  group 
of  Chicago  retailers  in  the  furniture  and 
home  furnishings  industries  who  have 
joined  tOKether  in  an  organization 
known  as  Better  Home  Purnushings 
Council  of  Greater  Chicago  The.v 
leaders  have  taken  upon  them.selves  the 
task  of  solving  the  problems  within  their 
own  Industry  and  expanding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  industry  in  every  possible 
way.  This  effort  is  beira:  undertaken 
without  calling  upon  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  or  requesUng  Fed- 
eral funds.  They  have  not  lost  faith 
m  their  own  ability  to  make  their  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  a  country,  nor  have  they  Inst  faith 
in  the  principles  which  have  made  their 


industry  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  Nation.  They  prefer  to  pursue  a 
do-it-yourself  tcchruque  In  meeting  the 
problem.s  resulting  from  recessive  con- 
dition.s 

What  the  Better  Home  FurnLshings 
Council  of  Greater  Chicago  projxjses  to 
do  to  meet  the  present  challenge  in  our 
economy  is  to  pursue  a  broad  program 
of  ron.uimer  tHlucation.  the  development 
and  mauitrnance  of  higher  standards  of 
business  practice,  a  more  aggressive  .sell- 
ing campaign,  and  more  equitable  pric- 
ing to  afTord  thn  public  a  greatt^r  oppor- 
tunity t)  buy  and  meet  their  needs  and 
wants  at  a  time  when  purchases  would 
have  a  real  Impact  on  the  economy. 

Thi.s  or,'7:;nizatinn.  with  its  fr)unders 
nnd  members,  ha.^  a  firm  belief  and  high 
rocnrd  for  the  American  home  and  iUs 
profound  efTect  on  American  culture, 
American  family  life,  and  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  The  three  principal 
offlcf'rs  of  the  c  nincil  are  Mr  Leonard 
W  Stratton  Mr  Howard  R  Joseph,  and 
Mr  John  M  Smythe,  Jr  They  will 
si-)eftrhefid  this  great,  self-help  effort  in 
the  b*^t  American  tradition,  and  in  do- 
\uii  so  they  wiU  give  encouragement  and 
fortitude  to  lf*ariers  tn  all  other  lines  of 
business  and  industry  I  for  one  wish 
thfin  well  in  this  very  timely  and  impor- 
tant  undertaking. 


GERMAN  P1:DERAL  REPUBLIC  CUR- 
RENCY REVALUATION 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  rre.sident,  I  wuJi 
to  m.tke  a  brief  stalemt  nt  on  the  Ger- 
man currency  revaluation. 

The  aciiijn  taken  over  the  ]ast  week 
end  by  the  German  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment, in  revaluing  the  German  mark 
upward  by  about  5  percent,  followed  by 
similar  action  taken  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
enunent  with  respect  to  the  guilder, 
can  be  iieipful  In  temporarily  relieving 
some  of  the  pre.ssures  on  the  dollar  Al- 
though tiie  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many h.as  mad»^  it  clear  Its  action  was 
predicated  on  domestic  needs,  the  re- 
sults arc  in  line  with  the  interests  of 
fr<H'  world  economic  stability. 

I  would  exptxt  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  does  not  consider 
this  modest  step  in  realinlng  the  value 
of  Us  currency  to  meet  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  international  economic  sit- 
uation as  a  substitute  for  more  basic 
measures,  which  mu&t  be  taken.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  point  out  two  of  the  most 
important  of  such  measures  to  the  Fed- 
eral   Republic    of   Germany. 

First  is  the  need  for  greater  partici- 
pation by  that  Goverimient  on  a  budg- 
etary ba.sis — I  emphasize  the  budgetary 
basis,  Ix-cause  it  means  a  recurring 
baM.~ — m  the  i'Ct>nomic  aid  efforts  to  the 
less  develop<^d  area.s  of  the  world.  In 
resj^ert  to  which  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  carrying  a  great  responsibil- 
ity, even  considering  our  power.  These 
aid  efforts  are  apparently  inadequate  in 
order  to  maintain  tlie  position  of  the 
ffe<^  world  with  respect  to  these  less  de- 
veloped areas. 

Second  is  the  need  for  mutual  con- 
sultation with  other  free  world  nations 
on  monetary,  fiscal,  and  trade  policies. 
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Both  of  these  matters  will  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Organization  for  Ekx>nomic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  I  am 
Mlad  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  reported  the  proposal,  which 
will  enable  us  to  approve  U.S.  member- 
ship in  this  body,  and  I  urge  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  address  itself  to 
these  two  major  questions,  in  addition  to 
the  constructive  step  it  has  already 
taken. 

Mr  President,  I  a'sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sundry  newspaper  articles  and 
editorial  remarks  upon  this  develop- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lx?ing  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUow.s: 

us.    TREAStJKT    Depabtment    RrLEASK 

The  action  of  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  In  Increasing  the 
par  value  of  the  deutsche  mark  by  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  tl'.ree  separate  problems  facing 
the  free  world.  The  £Lr8t  Is  the  basic  dis- 
equilibrium In  the  free  world  balance  of 
Hcoijuiiis.  which  has  been  characlerlxed  by  a 
pcrslsieiit  surplus  of  the  Federal  Republic 
and  deficits  In  some  other  free  world  coun- 
tries. Including  the  United  States.  The 
second  hiis  arisen  from  movements  of  short- 
term  capital  seeking  higher  Interest  rates 
in  Germany  nr  speculating  on  the  possibility 
of  a  revaluation  of  the  deuieche  mark.  The 
third  Is  the  common  problem  facing  the  eco- 
nomically advanced  countries  of  the  free 
world  in  providing  foreign  assistance  in 
amciunts  adequate  to  bring  about  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  In  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  less  developied  countries. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Republic 
lit  Increasing  the  par  value  of  the  deutsche 
mark  Is  a  useful  but  modest  step  toward 
redre&slng  the  first  problem,  the  basic  Im- 
balance In  free  world  accounts.  As  to  the 
.second  problem,  li  should  put  an  end  to 
uncertainty  concerning  the  future  level  of 
the  Germait  exchange  rate.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  US  Government  that,  having  taken 
this  step,  the  Federal  Republic  wUl  now  pro- 
ceed r.ipldly  to  take  further  steps  along 
other  lines  which  have  been  under  dis- 
cussion 

It  Is  further  hoped  that  the  Government 
of  the  Federal  Republic  will  take  prompt 
steps  toward  helping  with  a  solution  of  the 
third  problem  by  moving  forward  with  a 
l.-vrge-scale  program  of  foreign  assistance  on 
a  continuing  budgetary  basts. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  8,  1961) 
The  Germ.\n  Example 

Fo".!  iwlnp:  the  example  set  by  West  G«r- 
m.iny  In  revaluing  the  mark  upward.  In 
terms  of  the  dollar  and  other  currencies,  the 
Netherlands  h.TA  now  raised  the  exchange 
rate  of  Its  guilder  to  escape  the  "suction" 
of  the  stronger  German  currency  on  its 
rci'nomy  As  a  result,  the  world's  money 
mnrts  have  become  unsettled  by  speculation 
thit  lather  natlf^ns  may  follow  suit. 

This  development,  which  contrasts  wltli 
the  currency  devaluation  In  the  Soviet  bloc, 
vainly  dlsgul.sed  by  a  purely  tnterual  "heavy 
ruble."  Is  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
preat  ciianges  In  world  economy  since  the 
postwar  days  of  the  'dollar  shortage."  But 
the  German  revaluation  has  impUcatlcns 
which  go  far  beyond  any  Immediate  ex- 
change rate  It  Is  another  product  of  the 
German  niiracle"  of  economic  recovery  and 
l.s  designed  not  only  to  help  the  dollar  but 
also  to  brake  an  economy  grown  so  strong 
that  It  has  become  a  magnet  for  dollars 
and  gold,  to  the  point  of  creating  an  Im- 
b.'ilance    in    International    payments. 
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This  raises  the  question  of  how  a  war- 
devastated  country,  with  one-fifth  of  Its 
population  consisting  of  refugees,  with  a 
gross  national  product  roughly  only  one- 
seventh  and  a  trade  surplus  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  the  American  equivalents,  has 
been  able  to  achieve  such  success.  It  would 
be  difHcult  to  enumerate  all  the  factors  in- 
volved, but  some  are  quite  evident. 

One  Is  the  German  capacity  for  work  and 
organization,  spurred  by  the  hunger  years 
of  the  p>ostwar  collapse  and  mobilized  in  a 
"social  market  economy"  that  combines  pri- 
vate enterprise  with  social  responsibility  to 
assure  social  and  labor  tranquillity.  Another 
factor  Is  one  of  the  world's  most  modern  in- 
dustrial plants,  built  up  with  American  aid 
after  the  wartime  destruction  and  postwar 
dismantling  of  the  old.  A  third  is  German 
membership  in  the  European  Economic 
Community,  which  has  bolstered  Its  trade 
with  the  Community  members  far  above  Its 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  w.>rld  and  has 
drawn  large-scale  foreign  investments. 
Finally,  as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  Ger- 
man asset*  abroad  In  two  World  Wars,  the 
Germans  arc  more  than  cautious  In  making 
new  oversea  Investments.  Total  German 
Investments  abroad  amount  thus  far  to  only 
tl  billion,  of  which  only  $50  million  are  in- 
vested In  the  United  States,  compared  with 
an  American  Investment  of  more  than  $800 
nUlUon  In  Germany. 

All  these  factors  have,  of  course,  a  bearing 
on  Germany's  capacity  to  contribute  more 
than  it  has  done  to  both  free  world  defense 
and  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries 
and  thus  ease  the  disproportionate  burden 
carried  by  the  United  States.  But  the  same 
factors  also  contain  lessons  wlilch  may  well 
be  pondered  by  other  countries  with  more 
sluggish  economies. 

(From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mar.  7,  1961) 
Wn,!.  Other  Nations  Join  in  Revaluation? — 
West  Gkkman,  Dtrrcu  Moves  AaouaE  Spec- 
ulation; Trading  Is  Chaotic 
(By    A.   J.    Glass) 
A  wave  of  speculaUon  arose  here  yesterday 
that  other   European    nations   would   follow 
West    Germany    and    Holland    In    revaluing 
their  money  upward. 

One  foreign  exchange  specialist  described 
trading  yesterday  In  the  world's  money  mar- 
kets as  "chaotic."  "We  didn't  have  to  de- 
value the  dollar,"  he  said,  "the  Germans  and 
the  Dutch  did  It  for  us." 

Several  bankers  wondered  whether  West 
Oennany's  chief  trading  partners  on  the 
Continent,  especially  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations. 
would  submit  to  a  4.75-percent  decline  In  the 
value  of  the  currencies  In  relation  to  the 
mark  without  taking  action. 

In  any  case,  these  bankers  agreed,  the 
Oennan  and  Dutch  revaluation,  announced 
over  the  weekend,  has  tishered  In  an  era  of 
monetary  uncertainty. 

CHAIN     REACTION     SEEN 

Currency  moves  taken  yesterday  In  Italy 
and  Switzerland  fed  speculation  here  that 
the  Germans  may  have  set  off  a  chain  re- 
action fttrntiar  in  type  but  not  In  scope  or 
direction — to  the  one  that  occurred  when 
Great  Britain  devalued  the  pound  sterling  in 
1040. 

In  Switzerland,  whose  franc  is  one  of  the 
strongest  currencies  In  the  world,  the  cen- 
tral bank  reportedly  guaranteed  funds  held 
abroad  by  Swiss  oommerclal  banks  for  the 
last  14  days.  That  would  leave  dollars  held. 
for  example,  by  a  Swiss  bank  In  New  York. 
protected  against  revaluation  until  March 
30. 

In  Italy  according  to  sources  here,  the  cen- 
tral bank  temporarily  suspended  trading  In 
lira  against  marks  and  dollars.  A  b«uiker 
said  the  action  was  taken  pending  the  con- 


clusion In  Rome  of  conferences  on  the  mone- 
tary situation. 

Another  unsettling  aspect  was  that  the 
Germans  raised  the  value  of  their  money 
after  repeated  denials  that  they  were  plan- 
ning to  do  so.  This  tended  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  statements  of  other  nations  that 
they  also  would  not  shift  currency  value 
upward. 

COMPLETE     SURPRISE 

To  guard  against  windfalls  for  speculatcM-s, 
governments  keep  currency  moves  highly 
secret  until  they  are  annotmced.  The  West 
German  revaluation,  echoed  a  day  later  by 
the  Dutch,  came  as  a  complete  surprise. 

The  Germans  said.  In  effect:  "We  can  do 
something  that  we  think  no  other  country 
can  now  afford  to  do.  At  a  time  when  our 
currency  is  strong,  our  trade  booming,  and 
our  labor  force  fully  employed- — while,  in 
short,  there  is  no  impelling  need  to  do  any- 
thing about  our  money- — we  can  anchor  the 
prestige  of  the  mark  by  making  It  still  more 
valuable." 

But  then  the  Dutch  thought;  "We  have  a 
trade  surplus,  too.  and  much  of  our  trade  is 
with  the  Germans.  Why  should  we  penalize 
ourselves?  Let's  revalue  the  guilder  and 
be  on  par  with  them  once  more." 

Now  Uie  question  is  whether  other  na- 
tions that  can  afford  to  will  think  the  same 
viuy  as  iXie  Dutch. 

Speculation  that  the  Swiss  will  revalue 
yesterday  drove  the  franc  from  23.10  to  the 
dollar  to  23,23  bid  and  few  takers.  The 
dollar  would  have  fallen  still  more  but  for 
action  by  the  Swiss  National  Bank  In  buying 
up  dollars  and  leaking  them  off  the  market. 

Pressure  on  the  Swiss  franc  came  also 
from  people  who  hart  bought  the  mark,  took 
their  profits,  and  put  their  money  back  Into 
Swiss  hands.  "This  kind  of  thing  (revalua- 
tion) opens  the  eyes  of  people  to  specula- 
tion." one  banker  said.  "Now  the  market 
win  be  active  because  many  outsiders  will 
Join  the  professionals." 

There  was  no  change  In  the  value  of  the 
French  franc.  But  sources  said  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  acting  as  the  French  agent, 
sold  heavily  to  keep  Its  price  steady. 

Of  all  the  European  currencies,  the  pound 
sterling  showed  the  widest  movement  and 
ended  up  the  weakest.  Its  final  price  was 
$2.7933 — the  lowest  since  last  September^ 
compared  with  $2.7960  Friday. 

OlBclals  of  several  large  International 
banks  in  New  York  were  somewhat  skeptical 
of  how  much  the  German -Dutch  shift  would 
aid  this  Nation's  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem. It  was  felt  that  German  export  sub- 
sidy policies  and  aggressive  marketing  would 
slow  but  not  reverse  surpluses  which  had 
been  accumulating  In  the  Bonn  treasury  at 
the  rate  of  $2  billion  a  year. 

Here  are  some  effects  of  the  mark-guilder 
revaluation  abroad: 

Germany:  Stocks  In  Frankfurt  sank  to 
their  1961  lows  as  heavy  selling  compen- 
sated for  the  currency  shift.  Lufthansa, 
the  German  airline,  cut  the  price  of  its 
tickets  for  flights  abroad  5  jjercent.  Volks- 
wagen, the  largest  auto  producer,  which 
exjxjrts  to  some  100  countries.  Issued  a  very 
unhappy  statement,  calling  the  revaluation 
a  serious  blow. 

England:  Stock  market  Jumped  happily, 
with  companies  doing  heavy  export  business 
leading  the  advance.  Unilateral  nature  of 
action  was  heavily  criticized,  although  re- 
valuation met  general  approval.  Selwyn 
Lloyd.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  cited 
"evidence  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
German  Government  regards  imbalance  in 
world  payments." 

Japan :  Economists  rule  out  revaluation  of 
the  yen.  Shlgeo  Horle,  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Tokyo,  feeU  move  will  pave  way  for 
a  uniform  cvirrency  system  wltiiln  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market. 
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Russia:  Pravda  BUggvsted  that  the  Bonn 
government  raised  the  price  of  the  mark  as 
a  stip  to  the  United  States  In  hope  of  obtain- 
ing nuclear  weapona  for  the  German  Army 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal    Mar    7    IMl  | 

DOLLAB    SniENOTHKNS.    PotJNO    FaLI.-S    IN    LON- 
DON. New  Tobk  oh  IIakx.  Oiilde«  RrvALcr- 

ATIONS 

Germany's  weekend  upward  revaluation  of 
the  deutsche  mark,  followed  by  Hollands 
similar  action  on  guilder,  threw  European 
foreign  exchange  markets   Into  confusion 

London  dealers  said  they  were  quotini; 
■  nominal"  spot  rates  for  German  marks  and 
had  dropped  ail  forward  quotations  on  marks 
for  future  delivery.  In  New  York,  however 
dealers  quoted  marks  at  35  cents  bid  25  12 
cents  asked:  the  German  action  set  a  new 
par  value  of  26  cents  for  the  deur-tch<"  mark 
up  from  23  8  cents. 

Dutch  currency,  formerly  pegged  it  i  &) 
guilders  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  was  revalued  a' 
3.62  to  the  dollar  yesterday,  according  to  un- 
offlcUl  advices  from  that  country  The  of- 
ficial announcement  of  the  rate  is  slated  to- 
day. This  would  make  the  new  p.ir  value 
of  the  gtillder  about  27.62  cents,  up  from 
26  31  cents 

Dealers  said  there  was  no  market  for 
Dutch  guilders  In  New  York  yesterday,  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  about  the  exact  new 
value  during  much  of  the  day  but  they  ex- 
pect trading  to  resume  today 

DOLLAK  araKNGTHENro 

Along  with  these  developments  the  U  S 
dollar  strengthened  and  the  British  (K)und 
weakened  tn  the  sterling  exchange  nuirkets 
in  London  and  New  York.  Some  dealers  sa» 
this  as  a  reflection  of  the  view  tlmt  the  Ger- 
man revaluation  was  primarily  a  move  to 
help  rebuild  confidence  In  the  dollar,  even 
though  German  authorities  s^iid  their  move 
was  dictated  largely  by  domeatu-  lunsidera- 
tion* 

In  London,  sterling  exchaiiKe  in  terms  of 
the  U  S.  dollar,  fell  as  low  as  J2  7925  to  the 
pound  the  lowest  since  September  1957,  de- 
clining three-eighths  cent  over  the  week- 
end At  the  opening  in  New  Y  >rk  st-veral 
hours  later,  the  pound  rate  went  down  to 
•2.7923  from  Fridays  close  (;f  •2  7963.  but 
there  was  a  gradual  recovery  through  the  day 
to  a  close  of  •2.7936. 

For  long  periods  yesterday  morning  in 
London,  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  stay  m 
the  market  and  support  the  pound  by  buy- 
ing surplus  with  dollars.  In  the  afternoon 
after  the  New  York  market  of)ened,  sterling 
steadied,  and  the  spot  rate  rose  to  S2  7938  en- 
abling the  British  controllers  lo  withdraw 
from  the  market. 

STERLING    '  »«N»mVE  " 

London  sources  said  sterling  was  "very 
sensitive  ■  against  continental  currencies 
The  pound  lost  ground  against  the  Italian 
lira,  the  French  and  Swiss  francs  and  the 
Swedish  krona 

In  bpite  of  official  French  and  Swiss  de- 
nials that  any  revaluation  was  underway, 
the  central  banks  of  those  countries  had  to 
support  their  currencies  in  the  London  mar- 
ket by  absorbing  fairly  substantial  amount.^ 
of  dollar  offerings. 

The  Dutch  finance  minister.  Jelle  Ziljstra 
asked  what  impact  the  revaluation  of  the 
guilder  would  have,  said  It  would  put  a 
brake  on  Holland's  economy  "  He  said  the 
action  was  taken  after  consultation  with  his 
country's  Benelux  partners,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  France.  Weet  Germany,  and 
Italy,  the  other  members  of  the  E^lropean 
Common  Maxket.  had  been  Informed  but 
were  not  consulted,  he  said. 

Some  EXutch  financial  oomment  Indicated 
the  main  effect  of  the  deusche  mark  revalua- 
tion would  be  to  reduce  Oermany's  domina- 
tion in  the  European  Kconomlc  Community 


and   help  other  Common  Market  nations  sell 
their  kCCKXls  in  Germanv 
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ADDRESS  BY      THE       HONORABLE 

STROM  THURMOND         BEFORE 

SENATE  PRAYER        BF^EAKFAST 
GROUP 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presidenl,  it  wa.s  my 
privilege  this  morning  to  hear  a  very 
flne  address  by  a  fellow  Senator,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr 
Thurmond  I,  entitled  "Our  Nation  and 
God."  It  was  so  stimulating  in  its 
aspects  I  felt  it  should  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 


Iht'ie  bt'iiiK  nu  ubjt-clion.  the  addre&s 
wa.s  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follow.s 

.^uDREs.s      BY      Senator      .stbom      Thi-rmono 
Uemik  R^^      or     .'^ori  ii     Caromn*      BcroRr 
.SENATr  Prayer  Breakea.st  Orotp    Marcm  H. 
rj6i 

OtR     N  A  I  IiiN     AND    Ool) 

Bifs-sfd  Is  tne  nation  whose  liiKl  In 
Jehov  iili 

This  brief  Bible  ver^.'  is  found  In  the  33d 
Psuirn  It  may  l>e  brief,  but  it  carrie.s  a  gre«( 
nif.vinge  uf  ;us.surance  to  the  people  of  any 
ii.ition  seeking  the  fii\or  of  Ood  We  of  the 
United  .-itates  <if  America  can  surely  attest  to 
the  MiUdltv  of  this  Bible  verse  G(xl  has 
blessed  the  United  States  as  no  other  nation 
III  history  hits  ever  been  blesned  We  ha\«- 
k!i.i*n  iiiiparKlleled  freedom  and  mir  titi- 
zens  have  had  mat<>rl.il  cnmfurts  and  oppor- 
tunities that  wiiuld  ev  ke  eiuy  from  the 
urr-at  ini'tiarch.^  nf  hisTury  In  recent  years 
the  world  has  been  Involved  In  two  great 
Wars  bur  our  land  has  l>een  spared  the  fury 
of   b-.'h   ol    these   warn 

.All  iif  the  manifold  blessings  which  have 
been  tiestowed  upon  us  as  a  nation  have 
come  I  am  personally  convinced  becau.se 
our   Cri>d    has   been    Jehnvah 

The  history  nf  Amerlc.i  h.is  been  marked 
by  religious  features  from  the  very  beginning' 
Jusr  as  the  map  of  America  is  marked  with 
names  of  religious  origin  and  meaning  The 
first  discoverers  and  .settlers  of  the  Americas 
came  with  the  Bible  and  the  cross  rrom 
each  country  of  the  Old  World  with  each 
expedition  or  nttempted  colony  went  mis- 
sionaries ministers  priests  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  pagan  Indians  and  lo  provide  the 
ministrations  of  religion  for  the  colonists 

.Many  of  the  colonists  came  to  the  New 
World  to  escape  religloug  jjersecutlon  and 
to  worship  in  freedom  They  determined  to 
establi.sh  a  new  world  whose  government 
would  be  based  on  religious  foundations  but 
which  would  retain  for  each  Individual  the 
right  to  worship  In  freedom  and  determine 
his  own  destiny 

Charters,  con^.part.s  constitutions  — all  the 
different  kinds  of  formal  paper  establishing 
the  individual  Colonies  and  .States  are 
marked  by  a  highly  religious  seriousness  of 
tone  It  IS  u-sual  for  them  to  open  with  an 
appeal  to  Gixl  coupletl  with  a  declaration 
of  moral  and  religious  purpH>«e.  and  to  close 
with  some  phrase  petitioning  for  Ood'.s 
bles-slng  or  submitting  to  His  will  T>'pical 
is  the  Mayflower  compact,  which  set  up  a 
form  of  demix-ratic  government  that  was  to 
be  a  mixle!  to  the  many  American  Govern- 
ment* which  followed  In  the  Mayflo»-er 
compact  the  Pilgrims  declared  that  they  had 
establlshMl  that  government  In  the  presence 
of  Ood  and  In  .service  to  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian faith 

This  compact  w.us  signed  in  the  year  of  our 
I»rd  laao — and  a  century  and  a  h«If  later 
the  s.ime  rellK'ious  basi.s  lor  political  action 
was  Invoked  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Tlie  right.s  for  whh  h  'he  colon- 
ists contended,  .md  upon  which  they  based 
all  their  cl.ilms  to  :i:di\ulual  l.-^ecdom  and 
national  Independence  were  the  unalienable 
rights  with  which  all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  They  Hp|>ealed  for  Justice 
on  the  bai^is  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  Ofxl.  .-xnd  their  final  pledge  of  loyal- 
ty and  constancy  among  themselves  was 
made  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  divine  providence  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  basic  to  our  Independ- 
ent national  existence  and  its  philosophy 
permeates  our  p<.>lltlcal  thinking  to  this  day 

During  the  Revolution,  it  was  tliaracterls- 
tic  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  of  the 
Revolutk.)nary    Army    under    Its   devout   and 
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upright  commander,  George  Washington,  to 
priH-iaim  and  observe  occasions  of  public 
f!v5tinK  and  penance,  of  thanksgiving  and 
rejoicing,  its  ix-ciision  might  dictate. 

Such  offlcial  actlond  by  George  'WTsfhlng- 
lon  as  coinmandltig  general  was  in  keeping 
Willi  Ills  pri\a'-<;  opinions,  and  with  bis  pub- 
lic IK>^ltlon  as  President.  A  typical  state- 
ment by  Wa-shlngton  Is  the  often  quoted  por- 
tion of  his  Farewell  Address,  in  which  he 
■.rft  for  .-ucceedlnij  generations  his  legacy  of 
jiolitUMl   philosophy; 

"Let  us  with  caution  Indvilgc  the  suppo- 
sition, th.il  morality  can  t>c  maintained  with- 
out religion  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience 
both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
muraltty  can  prevail  In  exclusion  of  religious 
principles   " 

And  In  his  niank.sglvlr.g  proclamation  of 
October  3.  1789.  Washington  staled  his  firm- 
ly held  opinion  on  the  pre  per  relntionEliip 
between   a   Nation  and   the   Creator: 

"It  Is  the  duly  of  all  Nations  to  acknowl- 
edge the  providence  of  A'mlghiy  God,  to 
obty  His  will,  ti)  be  graicful  for  His  bene- 
fltp.  and  .humbly  to  implore  Hit,  protection 
and  favor  " 

After  proclaiming  our  independence  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  winning  It 
In  the  American  Revolution,  our  forefathers 
sought  U)  secure  our  Independence  and 
newly  won  liberties  for  all  our  people  for 
peneralions  U)  con'.e.  When  they  met  In 
Philadelphia  in  1787  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  the  Founding  Fathers  deter- 
mined to  establlbh  a  goveriunent  which 
would  be  separnte  from  Piny  religious  faith 
and  one  which  would  place  a  premium  on 
Individual  liberty.  Individual  Initiative,  and 
individual  responsibility.  Ill  making  certain 
th.it  church  and  state  would  nut  be  mixed, 
they  did  not  rule  God  out  of  our  country. 
Indeed,  they  ba^ed  their  Ideals  as  a  nation 
on  tho-^e  given  us  by  ChrUt,  For,  It  was 
Chrut,  Hin^clf,  who  ordained  the  preemi- 
nence if  the  Individual,  and  Christian  Indl- 
viduall.'-m  wajs  the  very  bedrock  on  which 
our  Nation  was  fouuded.  The  Pounding 
Fathers  Intended  that  each  man  should  be 
free  to  deie.-mine  his  own  religion  and  his 
own  de.'-tlny.  but  by  their  example  and  the 
foundations  which  they  laid  for  our  Govern- 
ment, they  made  It  crystal  clear  that  Indi- 
vidually and  as  a  nation  we  would  have  to 
l'x>k  to  Gud  for  guidance  and  blessings  to 
ourselves  and  our  Nation. 

At  one  ix)lnt  In  Its  proceedings  when  the 
C  »nstltutionnl  Convention  was  at  the  point 
of  breaking  up.  t.he  venerated  and  wise  Ben- 
jajiun  Kranklln  suggested  prayer  and  voiced 
the  following  concern  on  June  28.  1787, 
about  the  course  of  their  deliberations: 

'  H.  w  has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have 
i.ot  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  apply- 
ing to  the  Father  of  lights  to  liltunlnate 
our  understandings?   •    •    • 

•I  have  lived,  elr,  a  long  time,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth:  that  Crod  governs  In  the 
alTalrs  of  men.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  U  it 
pn  bable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without 
His  aid:"  We  have  been  assured,  sir.  In  the 
s.u-red  writings,  that  except  the  L>ord  buUd 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  It. 

•  I  flrm'.y  believe  this;  and  I  also  believe 
that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall 
succeed  in  this  pcjlltlcal  building  no  better 
th    n  the  builders  of  Babel." 

We  are  all  very  familiar  with  the  blessings 
that  ha\e  been  showered  on  the  American 
I>e  pie  as  a  result  of  the  actions — which  I 
believe  to  have  been  divinely  inspired — at 
that  great  Convention  In  1787.  Since  that 
time  America  has  grown  and  prospered,  and 
our  liberties     though  constricted  of  late  by 


the  rapid  and  vast  growth  of  the  Central 
Oovemment — have  made  us  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

In  recent  years,  our  people  have  given 
many  proofs  of  their  concern.  Individually 
and  as  a  nation,  for  religion.  Our  churches 
and  chiuxh  membership  have  grown  Im- 
measurably. In  1860,  we  had  only  53,743 
churches.  In  1959,  we  had  314,345.  In 
1860,  only  23  percent  of  our  population  were 
chtirch  members.  In  1959.  that  figure  had 
risen  to  83.4  percent,  or  112,226,905   persons. 

Our  Government,  through  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  has  In  recent 
years  given  the  following  proofs  of  its  con- 
cern with  religion:  (1)  Establishment  of 
the  nondenomlnatlonal  Prayer  Room  in  the 
Capitol;  (2)  the  addition  to  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  Important 
phrase,  "under  God";  (3)  the  adoption  of 
the  familiar  phrase  on  our  coins,  "In  God  we 
trust."  as  the  official  motto  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  now  prescribed  by  law 
for  all  new  Issues  of  paper  currency;  and 
(4)  expression  of  concern  In  the  code  of 
ethics  In  Government  service  for  sound  mo- 
rality, based  on  rehyious  principles. 

It  is  also  important  In  this  connection, 
to  note  the  Important  part  that  religious 
exercises  continue  to  play  In  our  public 
ceremonies  such  as  the  recent  Presidential 
Inauguration,  and  aho  In  ha\ing  each  meet- 
ing of  the  House  and  Senate  opened  with 
prayer  by  our  ChapiHins  or  by  visiting  min- 
isters, priests  or  rabbis  of  the  various  re- 
ligious  faiths   In  our   country. 

While  our  people  individually  and  as  a 
nation  have  been  showing  more  concern  for 
religion  in  various  ways,  there  are  Indications 
that  we  as  a  nation  may  be  giving  more 
emphasis  to  form,  rather  than  substance  In 
our  attention  to  religion.  There  Is  ample 
evidence  across  our  country  Indicating  that 
we  are  not  following  the  teachings  of  the 
Master.  Our  crime  rate  continues  to  soar 
ever  upward,  and — with  all  the  abundant 
material  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed 
upon  us  individually  and  as  a  nation — there 
are  many  signs  in  tlie  wind  that  too  many, 
maybe  even  the  national  consensus,  may 
have  turned  to  worship  the  same  god  as 
that  of  our  jxjwerful  and  dangerous  Com- 
munist enemies,   the   god  of  materialism. 

Our  Nation — Indeed  the  world — today 
stands  In  our  gravest  time  of  peril,  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  survival  on  earth. 
Nuclear,  thermonuclear,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  and  the  swift  means  to 
deliver  these  weapona  of  mass  destruction 
to  virtually  any  point  on  earth  carry  grave 
signs  that  perhaps  the  Biblically  prophesied 
Battle  of  Armageddon  may  not  be  too  far 
away.  Many  who  once  scoffed  at  this  proph- 
ecy some  years  ago  are  now  concerned  for 
fear  of  its  validity. 

For  our  Nation  to  come  through  these 
dangerous  times  with  survival  and  preser- 
Tatlon  of  ovu-  liberties,  we  need  not  only  to 
remain  strong  economically  and  militarily, 
but — above  all — we  must  be  strong  spiritu- 
ally and  ever  seek  the  guidance  of  almighty 
Ood.  We  must  be  sure — as  Mr.  Lincoln  so 
aptly  put  It  years  ago — not  only  that  God 
is  on  our  side,  but  more  Importantly,  that 
we  are  on  God's  side,  individually  and  as 
a  nation. 

Our  Nation,  though  richly  blessed  by  God, 
Is  certainly  not  Immune  from  His  Judgment. 
Therefore,  every  American  must  give  con- 
sideration, prayer,  and  eCTort  toward  indi- 
vidual spiritual  regeneration  so  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  our  Nation's  being  on 
Ood's  side.  We,  who  are  in  positions  of 
leadership,  must  be  humble  and  seek  God's 
guidance  in  determining  the  course  of  our 
Nation.  For,  it  Is  written  in  Proverbs: 
"Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.  •  •  • 
When  the  righteous  are  In  authority,  the 
people  rejoice." 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  SENATOR 
KEATINGS  PROGRAM  TO  COMBAT 

CASTRO 

Mr.  BRIDG'ES.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  aro  concerned,  and  properly  so,  with 
the  presence  of  a  Communist-dominated 
government  in  Cuba.  It  is  essential  that 
we  seek  means  to  prod  the  downfall  of 
Fidel  Castro  and  his  associates. 

In  a  recent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Nf\v  York  1  Mr.  Keating]  outlined 
a  si>ecifiC  progiam  of  action  which  he 
said  could  lead  tx)  Castro's  demise  before 
the  end  of  Uic  year.  As  one  who  has 
studied  thi.s  subject  with  great  care,  I 
found  much  merit  in  these  proposals, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  learn  about  the 
editorial  support  they  have  received  in 
certain  newspapers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  one  of  these  editorials, 
which  appeared  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  of  February  26, 
1961,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

IFrom   the  Rochester    (N.Y.)    Democrat   & 

Chronicle,  Feb.  26,  1961] 

Mo  r   Amep.ica.ns   WotiLD   Welcome   Keating 

Anti-Ca.stro  Program 

Mi!;v  h.-i'.c  expressed  the  pious  hope  that 
Cab  .ns  themselves  will  shove  the  Castro  re- 
gime into  oblivion  and  there  have  been  some 
prophecies  that  this  is  the  year  It  wUl  hap- 
pci;  But  sitting  idly  by  and  wishing  is  not 
enough,  says  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
He  proposes  a  definite  program  to  help  speed 
C  i-.tro  into  limbo. 

Ke.^ting's  attitude  that  we  should  be  do- 
ing something  is  one  that  strikes  a  respon- 
sive ch.ord  In  most  Americans.  Most  of  us 
would  far  rather  take  some  line  of  action 
Instead  of  just  floundering  and  playing  the 
situation  by  ear  as  we  go  along. 

"If  this  Nation  pursues  the  right  policies," 
.■iays  Keating,  "the  Cuban  beatnik  buddy  of 
the  Kremlin  will  not  outlast  the  year.  The 
tide  is  running  out  on  this  bearded  dema- 
gog," the  Senator  from  Rochester  told  the 
Senate,  "and  my  conviction  that  this  Is  so 
Is  supported  by  substantial  evidence." 

Troubles  for  Castro  are  good  news  for  the 
hemisphere,  as  most  responsible  South  and 
Central  American  regimes  have  come  to  real- 
ize. It  may  be  possible,  therefore,  to  obtain 
agreement  to  the  complete  embargo  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  against  ex- 
ports from  Cuba,  that  Keating  suggests 
Trying  actively  to  unite  antl-Castro  Cuban 
factions  in  this  country  Is  a  commonsense 
Item  In  the  Senator's  program..  And  estab- 
lishment of  a  Cuban  government-ln-exile  is 
a  step  that  could  give  Cubans  still  In  Cuba 
a  focus  on  which  to  center  their  hopes. 

An  Interesting  Keating  suggestion  Is  that 
Canada  be  Invited  to  participate  In  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Canadian  opinion,  however,  seems 
to  be  that  the  United  States  was  mistaken 
in  breaking  off  relations  with  Cuba  and  im- 
posing the  present  Incomplete  embargo 
Canadians  say  this  is  merely  driving  the 
Cubans  Into  the  arms  of  the  Communists. 

So  Inviting  Canada  to  discuss  the  Castro 
situation  might  not  result  as  Senator 
Keating  would  wish.  Other  than  this,  we 
share  his  feeling  that  It  is  time  for  pussy- 
footing to  cease.  Cuba  under  Castro  is 
steadily  becoming  a  Communist  state  and 
already  It  acts  like  a  Communist  satellite. 
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Whatever  we  can  do  to  »quelch  this  iinivini- 
tary  menace  to  hemisphere  poluiCHl  heaith 
we  should  do. 


THE   CONNAIXY   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BRIDOES.    Mr.  President,  nearly 

15  years  have  gone  by  since  the  United 
States,  in  1946.  accepted  the  coinpuLsory 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  In  our  declaration  of  ac- 
ceptance of  compulsory  jurisdiction  was 
a  reservation  under  which  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  that  the  declaration 
would  not  apply  to  disputes  with  regard 
to  matters  which  are  essentially  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  America  as  determined  by  the 
United  States. 

These  last  six  words  constitute  the  so- 
called  Connally  amendment,  which  from 
the  beginning  has  been  a  source  of  some 
controversy.  There  have  been  ever-in- 
creasing efforts  on  the  part  of  some  that 
we  repeal  the  Connally  amendment  I 
do  not  doubt  the  motives  of  many  of 
these  people,  in  that  they  seek  a  result 
which  represents  an  ideal  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  world  m  which  we 
live  today  requires  hardhcaded.  practi- 
cal appraisal  of  the  facts  as  they  are 
a.s  well  as  the  ideals  that  we  hope  some- 
day we  can  live  by.  In  my  own  view. 
repeal  at  this  time  of  the  Connally 
amendment  might  well  be  catastrophic 
for  our  coimtry  and  its  institutions. 

In  the  March  11,  1961.  issue  of  Na- 
tional Review  there  appears  a  master- 
ful and  well-reasoned  analysis  of  our 
stake  in  preserving  the  Connally  amend- 
ment It  IS  an  article  entitled  "The  Con- 
nally Amendment."  by  Mr  Vincent  F 
DeCain.  While  he  is  a  lawyer,  he  points 
out  in  easily  understood,  nontechnical 
fashion,  how  the  Connally  amendment 
may  weil  be  the  only  bulwark  between 
the  intej?nty  of  the  U.S.  judicial  system 
and  the  invasion  of  foreifirn  power  under 
the  guise  of  the  International  Court 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
as  follows: 

The  Connally  Amf.ndment 
I  By  Vincent  F  DeCami 
The  ,'innual  drive  to  delete  Senator  Con- 
n.i'ly  s  six  cr\icial  words  has  started  with  a 
pKmphlet  by  Justice  Dougla.'-  Wi*h  all  ju- 
dirlal  calm,  a  careful  annlyst  rf  ipws  th^ 
pr'i8  and  ""ons  ) 

The  Connally  amendment  which  will  cer- 
tainly come  up  for  Senate  .icnun  ii,<ain  this 
year  mjiy  well  be  the  only  biilwarlc  between 
the  Integrity  of  the  US.  Judlci.il  system  and 
the  invasion  of  foreign  pow^r  uiider  the 
guise  of  the  International  Court  It  i.s  time 
to  survey  the  Connally  amendment  In  all  Its 
aspects  Its  legislative  history,  the  tudge.s 
and  operation  of  the  International  Court 
law  to  be  applied  by  that  Court,  reservation's 
to  jurisdiction,  domestic  jurisdictitin.  and  en 
forcement. 

When  the  United  States  became  a  party  to 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1945,  there  was  annexed  to  the 
charter  a  document  entitled  "The  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  ot  Justice  "  Thla 
statute  created  the  International  Court  as 
presently  constituted.  Under  article  36,  Ju- 
n.sdiotlon  of  the  Court  comprl.ses     all  cases 


which  the  parl.e.s  reler  to  it.  but  nations 
may  also  uccept  compulsory  Jurisdiction  cun- 
ceriUMg  the  intcrpreiauoii  .i!  a  treaty  any 
question  of  mterna'lonal  l.iw.  the  existence 
of  any  fact  and  the  nature  or  extent  n!  a 
reparation  A  nation  may  accept  coinpul- 
.s.)ry  jurisdiction  hy  deposltltiK  ■'  declaration 
of  acceptance  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  The  United  .states  did 
'til-s  ■:!  AugUbt  -'6  1046.  but  I's  tieclaratloti 
pri).  IdiHl  amonu  jther  Itilng*.  that  the  dec- 
laraflcn  would  not  upplv  to  dlspu'es  with 
rcKard  to  matters  which  are  e^-sentially  with- 
in the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  of  .\tnirUa  as  determined  bv  the 
United  St.ttfS 

The  .'IX  -AOrds  cunstimte  Scn.itor  Con- 
nally s  amendm-nt  to  the  origin, il  declara- 
tion latrfjduced  by  Senatt>r  Wayne  Morse 
It  leaves  solely  to  the  United  States  the 
determination  whether  a  mutter  before  the 
C'>urt  is  within  the  d.  me.stlc  jiiri.Hdlction 
of  the  Ignited  States  If  the  United  States 
decides  'h  it  it  I-  It  can  deny  Jvirisdi<tlon  t<i 
the  Court  The  Senate  adopted  the  iinicnct- 
meiit  b\  a  vote  of  f>0  to  12 

JUnCES  AND  COURT  OPtRATIoN 

Oi  the  15  judges  of  the  Court  only  B  are 
needed  for  a  quorum  Thus.  5  Judges  (a 
majority  of  the  9i  may  render  decislon." 
bindln?  u[>on  all  p.irtie.,  concerned  The 
present  jud^e.s  are  from  the  S<'Viet  Union 
Poland  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Panama 
UrugUtiV  MexlCM  Paklsl«.n  .ArKentiiia,  Au.s- 
Talla  Cir'-ece  Norway  France  China.  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  Allhounh 
there  are  friends  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Court  it  would  be  naue  to  assume  that 
Its  decisKiiis  wi;l  always  be  fair  and  Just 
If  only  heciu.se.  In  conceivable  instances 
only  three  other  votes  wovild  be  needed  to 
■-upjxirt  a  decision  desitjnecl  and  voted  for 
by  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union  What 
makes  this  .-.ituation  even  less  desirable  is 
the  fact  that  while  -he  United  st<ites  and 
3H  other  nations  have  subjected  themselves 
Ui  C'impul8<.)ry  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
thereby  exposing  their  actions  to  the  Judg- 
ment and  criticism  of  Judge-s  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  Poland  has  accepted  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  The  Soviet  Union,  of 
course  may  volun'arily  submit  a  case  to  the 
Court,  but  this  it  has  never  done  and  prob- 
ably will  never  do 

It  has  been  su>,'k;''sted  that  the  I'  S  reser - 
v,itlon  is  un-American  in  that  it  is  self-judg- 
mtt  While  It  Is  true  that  the  reservation 
leaves  to  the  United  States  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  determine  what  Is  domestic 
the  characterization  un-American'  is  un- 
fortunate because  i  1  i  50  U  S  .Senators  voted 
for  It.  12 1  It  .seems  difficult  to  •mderstand 
why  the  reservation  should  be  con.sideretl 
un-American  if  It  is  usetl  to  prevent  the 
Court  from  exercising  jurisdiction  over  .i 
domestic  matter  and  i  .3 1  if  the  charac- 
terization must  be  employed  it  would  be 
be'ter  applied  to  other  aspect.s  of  the  Court 
For  example  the  Court  s  opinions  are  final 
and  unappealable  and  therefore,  vinllke  any 
other  ojurt  m  America  except  the  .Supreme 
Court  Also  the  Judge  from  a  n^emtaer  na- 
tion that  IS  a  party  to  a  suit  before  the 
Court  need  not  disqualify  himself  In  ad- 
dition, a  member  nation  that  has  a  suit 
before  the  Court  but  Is  not  represented  on 
the  Court  may  ch(M)se  a  Judge  uf  Its  own 
likmg  to  sit  on  the  t>ench  to  self-judge 
Its  own  case  The  logical  consequences  of 
.self-Judging  by  permanent  or  ivd  hoc 
Judges  were  summed  up  in  a  iy,59  law  re- 
view article  by  Wolfgang  O  Friedman  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Columbia  University 

"It  Is  also  a  sad  but  uncontestable  fact 
that  generally  the  strength  of  national  al- 
legiance still  far  outweighs  the  supranational 
loyalties  which  the  Judges  of  the  court,  like 
any  international  servants  are  supp<">»ed  to 
put    t>efire    any   national    feelings    ..r   duties 


Cases  in  which  judges  have  dissented  trum 
the  point  of  view  put  forward  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  nationality  are  few  aiid  fur 
between  " 

Professor  P'riedinaii  also  questioned  the 
colupetencs  o!  in.in>  jiulges  on  the  Covirt  by 
s«»ying 

It  must  bf  ,  dUed,  hiiwever  tn.it  the  rf- 
cent  deplorable  praciiie  of  .ippoiiiting  to  the 
Court  politicians  with  less  than  distinguished 
letral  quallllc.itlons  iis  a  reward  for  services 
or  political  conipromlse  h.id  not  added  to  the 
.status  of  ttie  Court  or  lo  its  role  m  the  de- 
'.  cUipini  nt  of  International  law 

.^fter  readlni;  such  an  apprals.u  the  efforts 
ol  .\rthur  Uirscn  director  tif  the  World  Hule 
of  l^w  Outer  of  Duke  UnHerslty  Law  Cen- 
ter become  not  only  humorous  but  also  mis- 
guided when  he  .itlempfs  to  inform  us  that 
uniong  the  Courts  uidges  are  some  of  the 
finest  mteri' it  hitihl  h.wvers  In  I  he  world" 
and    goes    on    to    prove    thi.s    bv    advising    us 

tli:'t-- 

"The  Judge  from  the  Soviet  Union 
K  'icvnlkov  ranks  high  among  legal  si-holars 
;n  his  country  Indeed  he  was  formerly 
dettti  of  the  Unlversitv  of  Mo«<ovk'  law  School 
This  |H  evidei'ce  n(  u  high  order  of  .sound 
Juditinei^t  nrii  so  iniu  h  that  he  be«  nine  a 
dean  a.s   that    he  becainf  a  former  dean 

WhUe  Mr  Uirseii's  statement  l^.  I'vglcally 
so  ludlcroii.s  that  It  needs  no  further  corn- 
men'  the  suggestion  implicit  In  his  remark 
thH'.  a  Judge  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  com- 
peterit  to  sit  ulth  Judges  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  and  will  be  motivated  solely 
by  notions  of  justice  and  morality  is  at  best 
hapless  when  v»e  remember  the  true  nature 
of  our  Communist  enemv  It  is  worth  re- 
calling what  John  Foster  Dulles  .said  Just 
one   year   earlier 

Furthermore  law  to  Communists  means 
something  very  different  than  to  us  To 
them  laws  are  e.«sentially  the  means 
whereby  those  in  power  suppress  or  destroy 
their  enemies  While  we  have  through  c<il- 
lective  security  arrangements,  largely  de- 
terre*!  the  CommunL-t  bloc  from  using  f(jrce 
we  have  found  no  effective  means  of  per- 
suading or  Inducing  the  countries  of  that 
bloi'  to  ai-cept  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
1  ivs   and   peaceful   ihange  ' 

l.^W     To     BE    APPLIED 

In  aiiv  Judicial  ^vstem  there  are  obvious 
indispensable  requisites  One  Is.  of  course 
the  existence  of  a  court,  and  the  other,  not 
le.sK  obvitjus.  Is  a  b<jdy  of  law  to  be  enforced 
by  the  ctmrt  It  can  be  argued  that  a  law 
without  a  court  may  ur  may  not  be  a  use- 
less gesture  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
voluntar>  recognition  of  and  compliance 
with  the  law  Less  convincingly,  one  may 
.trgue  that  a  court  without  clearly  defined 
law  may  be  successful  depending  upon 
Voluntary  submission  of  disputes  to  It  and 
willingness  to  accept  Judgments,  however 
strange  they  may  be  But  here  one  must 
p.iuse  and  reflect  profoundly  on  the  wi.-<lotn 
of  a  sltuatloti  where  submission  of  dlspvjtes 
to  a  court  without  law  is  Involuntary  or 
Compulsory  ipso  facto  Article  38  of  the 
statute  of  the  International  Court  states 
that  the  Court  in  reaching  Its  opinion,  shall 
apply,  lai  international  Conventions.  ib 
international  custom  as  evidence  of  a  gen 
eral  practice  accepted  as  law.  (ci  the  gen- 
eral principle.s  of  law  recognized  by  civilized 
nations,  and  'di  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  artl<  le5»  Judicial  decusions  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  most  highly  qualified  publicists 
of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary  mean.s 
for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law  " 

There  will  be  no  quarrel  at  this  time  with 
the  Court's  application  of  International  con- 
ventions to  which  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pre.ssly  become  a  party  In  applying  the 
convention  the  Court  will  look  to  the  Instru- 
ment Itself  to  determine  what  the  parties 
have  agreed  upon,  and  apply  It  to  the  par- 
tiiular   rase      Ttils   Is   the   occasion,  however, 
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to  ask  what  International  cuatom,  what 
general  principles  of  law  recognized  by 
civilized  nations,  and  what  Judicial  decl- 
.sions  and  teachings  are  being  applied  by 
t!:c  International  Court  in  the  adjudication 
of  c.ises  before  it. 

Do  iidvocates  of  repeal  consider  the  Soviet 
Con^tltutlon  a  guide  to  the  law  recognized 
by  civilized  nations?  If  so,  should  the 
judges  on  the  Court  be  Influenced  by  provi- 
sions for  abolUlon  of  private  ownership  of 
Instruments  and  means  of  production,  dec- 
huatlons  that  lund  Is  a  state  property,  work 
Is  a  duty,  and  It  Is  the  d\ity  of  every  citi- 
zen to  respect  the  rules  of  Socialist  Inter- 
course? If  advocates  of  repeal  do  not  con- 
.«ider  such  as  a  guide,  then  the  conntitutlon, 
laws,  decisions,  and  teachings  of  which 
country  or  group  of  countries  express  the 
general  principles  of  law?  What  law  are 
we  applying?  The  only  way  to  answer  thla 
question  is  to  examine  well-known  efforts  to 
codify  the  laws  of  the  world. 

Probably  the  most  Important  attempt  at 
ccxiltlcatlon  of  world  law  took  place  at  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1630,  Of  11  subjects 
selected  by  a  committee  of  experts  7  were 
considered  ripe  for  codification."  Three 
of  the  seven  "ripe  '  subjects  were  nationality, 
territorial  waters,  and  responsibility  of 
states  for  damage  done  In  their  territory 
to  the  person  or  property  of  foreigners. 
Despite  painstaking  preparation.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Conference  was  at- 
tended with  little  success.  Although  a  draft 
of  10  articles  was  drawn  up.  It  failed  to  get 
adequate  support  for  adoption. 

In  1947  the  United  Nations  created  the 
International  Law  Commission.  In  a  re- 
view of  its  own  work,  the  Commission  re- 
vealed in  1959  that  'during  lu  last  five 
sessions,  however,  i.e  ,  since  and  Including 
1954,  the  Commission  had  finally  com- 
pleteil  nine  pieces  of  codification  on  progres- 
sive development. '  Although  we  might 
expect  drafts  for  "elimination  of  future 
statelessness."  arbitral  procedure,"  "con- 
servation of  the  living  resources  of  the  high 
seas."  and  "fisheries"  to  be  now  "ripe"  for 
codification,  not  one  of  the  mentioned 
drafts  nor  any  oUier  has  been  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations. 

In  April  of  1980.  after  6  weeks  of  inten- 
sive negotiations  at  Geneva,  an  88-natlon 
conference  on  the  law  of  the  sea  collapsed 
and  failed  to  resolve  differences  over  the 
"territorial  sea"  and  "fishing  rights." 
Since  both  subjects  had  apparently  ap- 
peared to  have  become  "ripe"  for  codifica- 
tion among  nations  desirous  of  extending 
the  rule  of  law,  hope  bad  been  high  that 
a  compromise  formula  providing  for  a 
ti-mlle  territorial  sea  and  a  6-mlle  fishing 
zone  might  be  adopted  by  the  conference. 
While  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other 
major  Weetern  maritime  powers  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  compronilse,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Latin  American,  African  and 
Asian  nations  that  had  stood  fast  on  their 
demand  for  a  12-mlle  limit  considered  fail- 
ure of  the  convention  as  a  victory  for  their 
view.  The  lesult  Is  hardly  a  commendable 
attitude  fi'i  nations  expressing  a  passionate 
zeal  for  world  rule  of  law;  and  if  this  atti- 
tude continues  to  prevail  when  nations  con- 
gregate to  seek  solutions  to  problems  more 
important  than  6-  or  12-mlle  fishing  limits, 
the  prospects  for  codification  are  dim  indeed. 

That  lingering  question  remains  to  haunt 
us :  What  law  Is  the  International  Ctovirt  ap- 
Dlymg''  It  Is  well  known  that  In  the  world 
today  there  are  10  great  legal  systems,  I.e., 
Chinese.  Hindu,  Hebrew.  Greek,  Roman,  Ger- 
manic. Japanese,  Islamic,  Slavic,  and  civil 
and  common  law.  We  have  heard  It  said 
that  the  judges  forge  or  fashion  law  for 
decisions  of  the  Court  by  extracting  a  central 
theme  or  common  thread  from  all  the  known 
legal  systems.  The  wTlter  believes  this  opin- 
ion to  be  overly  naive,  If  not  delusive,  and  he 
believes  the  reader  will  agree  when  he  ex- 
amines the  fallowing  analysis  by  Budolf  B. 


Schleslnger,  professor  of  International  and 
comparative  law,  Cornell  Law  School : 

"In  countless  cases,  International  courts 
have  referred  to  this  source  of  International 
law,  and  have  Invoked  the  general  principles 
as  a  basis  for  their  decisions.  But  if  we 
read  the  opinions,  we  look  In  vain  for  an 
answer  to  the  question:  How  did  tne  Court 
know  that  the  particular  rule  of  principle  It 
relied  on  was  In  fact  a  general  principle  of 
law  recognized  by  civilized  nations?  In 
case  after  case,  the  judge  writing  the  opin- 
ion simply  expressed  a  hunch,  a  hunch  prob- 
ably based  upon  the  legal  system  or  systems 
with  which  he  happened  to  be  familiar," 

In  other  words,  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
Judges  may  roam  the  earth  to  discover  a 
basis  for  a  decision.  And  that  decision. 
however  strange,  will  be  imposed  upon 
anyone  who  has  accepted  compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

aZSEHVATlONS  TO   JUHISDICTION 

While  critics  of  the  Connally  amendment 
would  have  you  believe  It  Is  the  sole  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Court  It  Is  never  men- 
tioned that  fewer  than  half  the  members 
of  the  U.N,  have  even  accepted  compulsory 
Jurisdiction.  The  critics  then  assert  that 
by  repealing  the  Connally  amendment  we 
would  no  longer  be  acting  In  "bad  faith" 
and  we  would  be  furthering  the  "self-in- 
terest" of  the  United  Stetes.  While  it  may 
seem  strange  to  find  advocates  of  repeal 
advancing  such  "selfish"  and  "nationalistic" 
goals,  the  argument  is  cleverly  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  economic  Instincts  of  indus- 
trialists or  financiers.  In  any  event,  it  goes 
something  like  this:  Any  other  Nation  may 
Invoke  the  Connally  amendment  to  deny 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Court  because  the  re- 
servation Is  reciprocal.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Norwegian  loans, 
France,  with  a  reservation  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  sued  Norway  on  bonds 
Issued  by  the  Norwegian  Government. 
Norway  Invoked  France's  reservation  and 
France,  left  without  a  remedy,  realized  the 
impractlcallty  of  such  a  situation  and  re- 
pealed Its  reservation.  All  to  the  greater 
glory  of  France.  This  conclusion,  of  course, 
leaves  unmentloned  two  interesting  con- 
siderations. Norway's  Invocation  of  Prance's 
reservation  was  the  "bad  faith"  of  whom? 
If  friendly  or  neutral  governments  resort 
to  this  subterfuge  to  avoid  the  Court's  juris- 
diction, then  of  what  worth  is  their  right- 
eous profession  of  belief  In  justice  and  rule 
of  Uw? 

Furthermore,  France's  new  declaration  is 
hardly  one  of  which  the  advocates  of  repeal 
may  be  proud.  The  new  declaration  dep>06- 
Ited  on  July  10,  1959,  continues  to  exclude 
from  the  Court's  Jurisdiction  questions 
which  are  exclusively  within  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  of  France  and,  in  addition,  ex- 
cludes matters  arising  out  of  any  war  or 
International  hostilities  and  disputes  arising 
out  of  a  crisis  affecting  the  national  secu- 
rity or  out  of  any  measure  or  action  relating 
thereto.  This  latter  provision  is  obviously 
so  broad  that  France  can  deny  jurisdiction 
over  Its  domestic  affairs  to  the  Court  by  cit- 
ing its  national  security.  Also,  previously 
unexcluded  International  hostilities  and  dis- 
putes have  now  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction. 

On  April  30,  1960,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  Indian  Ambassador  Mahomedall 
Currim  Ohagla  stated  In  a  recent  address  to 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law 
that  the  U.S.  restriction  on  jiu-lsdlction  re- 
duces the  Court  to  a  mockery.  Ambassador 
ChagIa  neglected  to  mention  that  India  has 
also  been  reducing  the  Court  to  a  mockery. 
Until  September  14,  1959,  when  a  new  dec- 
laration was  filed,  India's  declaration  for  3 
years  previous  had  been  Identical  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  Insofar  as  the  Connally 
reservation  Is  concerned.  It  is  doubtful  that 
India's  new  declaration  will  serve  as  a  model 


for  International  emulation  as  long  as  the 
Court  is  expressly  excluded  from  disputes 
with  the  government  of  any  state  with 
which,  on  the  date  of  an  application  to 
bring  a  dispute  before  the  Coiu-t,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  has  no  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. If  an  application  to  the  Court  Is 
threatened,  India  can,  obviously,  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  immediately  to  avoid 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction,  The  U.S.  reserva- 
tion, not  containing  such  a  restriction,  deals 
solely  with  domestic  matters  and  no  one  has 
ever  charged  that  it  has  been  misused.  It 
is  India  that  is  making  a  mockery  of  the 
Court  by  putting  the  world  on  notice  tliat 
in  both  domestic  and  International  matters 
it  reserves  the  right  to  strip  the  Court  of 
Jurisdiction  prior  to  the  actual  submission 
of  a  dispute  to  the  Court. 

DOMESTIC    JURISDICTION 

The  Connally  amendment  Is  designed  pri- 
marily to  prevent  the  International  Court 
from  asserting  Its  Jurisdiction  over  domestic 
matters  of  the  United  States.  What  then  Is 
a  domestic  matter?  A  rejxwt  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in- 
dicated that  Insofar  as  the  committee  could 
determine  there  are  no  clear-cut  rules  recog- 
nized in  international  law  as  to  what  are  and 
what  are  not  domestic  issues.  Does  the 
United  States  by  repealing  the  Connally 
amendment  thereby  lose  its  sole  jurisdiction 
over  matters  such  as  immigration,  value  of 
its  currency,  full  employment  and  tariffs, 
all  of  which  have  International  conse- 
quences? What  about  the  worldwide  relief 
program  that  the  United  States  Is  and  has 
been  engaged  In?  Should  the  Court  and 
not  the  United  States  decide  whether  the 
Cuban  sugar  subsidy  may  be  discontinued? 
Shall  the  future  of  Guantanamo  Naval  Base 
and  the  Panama  Canal  remain  a  domestic 
question  or  should  we  expose  our  safety, 
security,  and  economic  prosperity  to  ix)sslble 
interference  by  a  hostile  Court.  Because  the 
Court  itself  has  never  defined  what  It  be- 
lieves to  be  a  domestic  matter  we  must 
search  for  other  international  signposts 
showing  the  direction  in  which  Interna- 
tional law  Is  evolving  or  is  likely  to  evolve. 

In  the  Security  Council  in  April  1946,  the 
Polish  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Lange.  brought  numerous  and  varied  charges 
against  the  Spanish  Government.  Article 
2-7  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  states 
that  "nothing  in  the  Charter  shall  authorize 
the  United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  matters 
which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  any  state."  Speaking  with 
reference  to  the  charges  made  by  the  Polish 
delegate,  the  Netherlands  delegate,  Mr.  Van 
Kleffens.  said: 

"If  we  are  to  Interfere  in  Spanish  affairs 
on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  has  been 
placed  before  us.  I  think  we  would  establish 
a  most  regrettable  and  harmful  precedent 
for  all  sorts  of  ill-founded  intervention  •  •  • 
so  long  as  Franco  does  not  really  threaten 
international  peace  and  security,  whether 
Spain  wants  to  keep  that  regime  or  not  is 
a  matter  for  Spain  and  for  Spain  alone.  It 
is.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  language  of  the 
Charter  a  matter  which  Is  essentially  within 
Spain's  domestic   jtirisdictlon." 

The  findings  of  a  committee  created  to 
Investigate  conditions  in  Spain  were  em- 
bodied in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  12,  1946,  wherein 
It  was  stated.  In  effect,  that  (1)  the  Franco 
regime  was  a  Fascist  regime,  (2)  Spain  gave 
aid  to  the  Axis  powers,  and  (3)  Franco  was 
a  guilty  party  in  the  conspiracy  to  wage 
war.  On  the  basis  of  these  findings  alone 
the  General  Assembly  went  on  to  recommend 
that  ii  a  "satisfactory  government"  were  not 
established  within  a  reasonable  time  the 
Security  Council  would  consider  measures 
to  remedy  the  situation,  and  that  members 
of  the  U.N.  should  immediately  recall  their 
ambassadors     and     ministers     from     Spain. 
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History  has,  of  course,  obscured  the  st\ip  d- 
icy  of  the  reaolutlon  but  It  ha*  ni)t  oblit- 
erated the  pracedent  created  by  the  Com- 
munist delegate  who  Induced  the  United 
Natlona  to  declare  a  particular  government 
unsatisfactory.  Thla  wm  accompU.ohed  even 
though  the  U.K.  Charter  expressly  f>reriuded 
rhe  Vn  from  tnterrenlns;  It  any  matter 
which  Is  ■within  the  "domestic  junsdiciu-m" 
of  a  state 

Another  case  Inrolvlng  the  domestic  juris- 
diction clause  or  the  UN  Charter  Is  worth 
discussing  In  194«.  India  vlsc'trously  pro- 
claimed to  the  UJf.  that  a  situation  exi^tln^ 
m  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  likely  to 
impair  friendly  reUtlons  between  Indlr>.  and 
South  Africa.  The  altutitlon  in\oived  .ibout 
one-quarter  million  Indians,  mostly  descend- 
ants of  laborers  who  migrated  tn  South 
Africa  between  1800  and  1911  These  peop!? 
were  victims  of  political  exclusion,  lucludiiig 
lack  of  parluunentary  and  muiucipil  fr:in- 
chlse,  and  various  reatrlctions  in  employ- 
ment, travel,  education,  and  the  rKht  to 
own  property  Since  India  did  iu>t  m.iiiit<tui 
that  the  Indiana  InvoJived  were  Indian  na- 
tionals, It  IS  dlflkrult  to  uiiderstund  how 
India  oould  claim  Unpalrment  of  friendly 
relations  when  South  Africa  was  mistreat- 
ing iis  own  citizens  and  not  tiiose  of  Iiidi.i 
The  UN  Charter  (obviously '•  i  does  not 
f>erTOit  a  -'ate  to  charge  Impaired  rel.itions 
vlth  .inutner  because  It  disapproves  of  the 
manner  i.i  which  domestic  aiTairs  of  any 
other  state  are  conducted  Or  nt  lea.st.  *e 
tiaougiit  It  didn't.  India  al.-.o  mauit.tiii>  d. 
without  much  vigor,  that  iJie  r-ghts  of  ti.e 
Indians  involved  were  protec'ed  &:ml  gov- 
erned by  ti.e  Capetown  Agrermeut  of  19il 
and  a  juiut  statement  ot  both  countriefi  in 
1931.  As  a  result  of  the«e  chartres.  tiie  CJen- 
eral  Assembly  Ln  December  lt>46  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  that  friendly  reiat;  ins 
had  been  impaired  arMl  that  the  '  reatment  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa  should  t>e  in  con- 
forniity  with  the  charter  and  the  agree- 
nien'.s  concluded.  If  nothing  more  followed 
It  might  have  been  said.  tonKue-in-cheelc. 
that  ttke  UH.  baaed  Its  interference  in  the 
donnestic  aSaira  ot  South  Africa  u^xm  the 
extsteiux  of  Intemailonai  a^^eements  en- 
tered into  by  both  governments  with  each 
other  Whjit  followed,  however,  proved  thut 
such  an  aaaumption  could  be  nvade  only  by 
thoee  blessed  with  vi.sioos  of  sugar -plum 
raxries 

Two  yeiui  later,  in  1948.  tlie  univers.U 
declaration  of  human  rlghla  was  approved 
by  the  UN.  and.  In  I960,  the  OeiieraJ  As- 
sembly voted  that  racial  segregation  was  nec- 
essarily based  on  doctrines  of  rariai  dLscrim- 
inatlon.  Since  the  universal  declaration. 
when  approved,  was  believed  to  be  only  a 
declaration  of  the  asptratUxis  of  world  gov- 
ernnnent.  its  usage  as  an  ir.strument  to 
enter  the  domestic  affairs  of  sovereign  states 
was.  perhapis,  unpredictable  Therefore, 
when  on  the  basis  of  the  declaration  alone, 
the  treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa 
was  again  included  in  the  10.S2  agenda  of 
the  Oene'al  Assembly  to  cor.sider  the  ques- 
tion of  race  conflict  in  South  Africa,  many 
people  grew  alarmed  as  they  witnessed  the 
t>eginnlng  of  an  oratorical  transmui.ttion  of 
standards  the  world  was  to  strive  for  into 
international  obligations  the  world  must 
maintain,  irrespective  of  whether  the  mat- 
ter is  purely  domssUc  or  not  As  a  matter 
nf  fact,  the  Cran8ra\itatloa  may  be  complete 
becatiae  Hersch  Ijanterpaeht.  an  InfTuentlal 
Justice  of  the  International  Court,  believes, 
along  \*ith  others,  that  human  rights  are 
no  longer  a  question  reserved  to  liidivtdua! 
nations. 

Uore  uiterestin^  perhajM.  is  the  fact  that 
m  the  course  ol  the  1953  (HanuMrm  ooooerii- 
iitg  the  in  vocation  of  til*  uoisarsal  declara- 
tion  (no  agreemoBts  vers  etted   this  tlBse.), 


Mrs  Pitndit  of  Ind.a  cimpared  The  basin  of 
mf^rvpr-rion  In  I94<J  with  tiiat  of  1952  and 
stated  The  present  Issue  falls  into  the  same 
Cdtegorv  and  calls  for  no  new  decision  on 
principle  or  effect  of  d.nnestlc  Juriadlotioii 
Thus,  the  agreements  alleged  by  India  in 
1946  were  only  window  dressing  to  exape  the 
restrict. ons  ^>t  the  domestic  juri.«Uciion 
•Uuse  Moreover,  since  m  19+6  the  uuUersal 
declaratli  n  hid  n'rt  yet  even  b<<eii  .ipprovcd 
by  the  U  N  .  o:.»  wr.ders  wluit.  in  the  .ib- 
s-nce  ">i  the  deciaxitn.rj  and  Ifgitliiiaie 
.igreements,  en  ibled  the  U  N  In  lkH«  to 
overcome  the  proscrlpttcn  ai;ainst  domestic 
ii.ter-.  enllon' 

But  most  Important  Is  the  fact  that  th'- 
u  iiversal  declaration  Is  now  recogni/ed  by 
the  UN  .ind  .Justice  l.auterpicht  as  ni>t 
being  limited  by  the  djniest:c  Jur.sdi;iion 
clau.-e  The  declaration  expreisly  '..'icludes 
such  matters  as  f,  ery  n:f  s  r.ght  to  leave 
any  country.  Including  his  own,"  ex  ;».>.st 
facto  laws.  '  arb!tr;iry  arrest  '  everyone  s  rl^ht 
to  "freedom  of  movement,  everyone  s  rlsht 
to  "social  security  ■  and  the  '  renllratlon  of 
'he  e"  in  'm!c.  sc>cial  and  cultunl  rights  in- 
dlsp^n.s.ible  for  his  dignity  snd  the  fre^ 
movement     of     his     personfillty  "    evryone  s 

right  'o  worK"  and  his  '  protection  against 
■:ne.Tiployrnent."      everyone  ^      'right      to      a 

•  ind.ird  of  livUig  tncludi:  g  fiw^d  houiinr 
ind  medical  c  irc  and  r.eccss.iry  9r>r;al  '.erv- 
ic"^"  and  'the  ri;ht  to  scrurlty  In  the  event 
-if  uaenipluj.mer.t.  flcicric.:*  dlsablV.ry  wirt- 
jwh-x^d  old  tige  "  It  St  ited  that  rvpryine's 
educutlin  "shall  pnmote  und'-rstatallng  tol- 
erance, and  friendship  among  all  nations 
r::clal  or  religious  groups,  and  shrill  further 
'he  activities  of  the  United  NatloTi*  f  .r  the 
maintenance  i)f  peace  "  This  enumpratlcn  Ls 
quite  incomplete  and  th?  autiii  r  rec->iti- 
n.-?nds  that  the  reader  exaniliK-  the  unl'.er'^nl 
decUrati.n  Ut  determine  for  h.mself  whether 
,inythli:g  at  iiH  is  left  t.  >  th?  d  .-ne.tic  Juris- 
diction of  the  t'l.itfd  States 

In  addition  l-i  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Liuterpacht.  the  reader's  attention  is  In- 
vited tj  a  1059  article  appearing  In  the  Amer- 
ican Jciirual  of  Inter:. atluna!  Liw.  urltten 
by  Herbert  VS  Brlggs.  editor  In  chief  of  the 
.louriial.  aad  a  recognized  authrrlty  In  Inter- 
r.atioiial  law.  wh..  after  mentioning  that 
'-reaties  ii.id  been  entered  into  on  some 
domestic  matters,  concluded 

'.Nor  Would  ti^ie  rule  f  a*  be  tL-r. ed  by 
e.\cluding  from  lur  acceptarice  f  coUi[>uUory 
jurUidiciion  a  list  ot  uuttL^rs,  such  a:>  iinnil - 
gr  ifion  or  tariffs,  whethrr  or  not  treaties  had 
been  c*>ucluded  on  the  subject 

E*i  roars  MINT 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  '  :.e  Court  sh  old 
•■ver  acquire  JurisdicUon  over  the  S<  viet 
Union  and  render  a  decUion  aaralnst  It  what 
hope  Is  there  that  the  Juds^ment  will  l>e 
enforced'  Tlie  C'>urt  has  i.j  way  of  en- 
forcing its  decisions  other  tl:  in  through  the 
exercise  of  article  94  of  the  charter,  which 
permits  a  victorious  partv  "to  have  recourse 
txi  the  Security  Co\inci!  which  mav  if  it 
deems  necessary  make  ref^'nnmeiul.itions  or 
decide  vipon  m»^.-.ures  »o  be  '?>ken  tf>  pive 
efTect  to  the  Judgment"  Unfortunately  all 
hope  of  enforcement  Is  sht'<»r  delusion  be- 
cause the  .Soviet  Union  may  exercise  its  veto 
power  t.)  prevent  the  Security  C.iuncU  from 
giving  effect  to  the  Judgment"  of  the  Court 
In  the  only  In.stance  where  a  Communist 
state  was  caught  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  the  fuuie  gesture  of  bringing  tlie 
Courts  Judgment  to  the  S<'Ci:rity  Council 
to  aslt  for  enforcement  was  not  indulged  lu 
Thtis.  In  the  Corfu  Channel  case,  a  judgment 
in  the  amount  of  approximately  ti  million 
was  rendered  against  Albania  in  April  1949 
for  damages  inflicted  up<jn  KngUsh  ships  in 
1946  To  date,  however,  not  one  rent  of  the 
Judgment    has    been    paid   attd    uo   one    baa 


.isked    ti.e    Seciiiity    Council    t      enforce    the 
;  •idtiinent  lor  ob\  lou.s  'cas  'ils 

On  March  29  19«0  the  Wall  btreft  Jour- 
nal printed  a  letter  from  .Senator  IM  Hrsx 
M    H(-MeHBET  in  vihUh  he  .Muted 

1'  '^h  luld  .il«o  be  noted  that  if  thi-  Ct)urt 
were  to  render  a  decision  agaiivst  the  United 
.states  whU  h  » as  unacceptable  to  us.  Its 
cnforremfnt  *ould  tje  up  to  tlie  Seicuri'y 
ro'incil  of  the  Uiilt»>d  Nations  of  which  vie 
are  a  [>ermanent  niemt)cr  capable  of  exercis- 
ing veto  jNiwer  " 

Since  Senator  HiMi-m.ty  s;x)n)«ired  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate  to  repeid 
the  Connally  amendment  r>ne  would  think 
he  could  conjure  up  better  arguments  than 
those  which  sukTge.st  that  the  United  States 
-.h oiild  cinn.ate  the  Sosiet  Union  in  Its  exer- 
cise >f  the  seto  power  Undoubtedly.  .Sen- 
.ifor  Hi  Mi'HRCT  bflleves  that  we  should  take 
our  l).ill  and  bat  Ivme  every  tune  we  are 
outsrored  In  nil  serlou  .ne^s  diK's  the  Sen- 
ator actually  want  us  to  wave  our  dlr^y 
linen  In  the  Mir  and  then  tell  the  world  t4i 
forget  that  it  ha.s  seen  u>''  I>ies  he  really 
expert  us  to  submit  d('mehtlc  matters  to  the 
Court  :\nd  then  when  the  matter  has  been 
tullT  adjudicated  before  the  e>i-«  of  th* 
World  and  a  decision  has  i>e<»n  rendertd 
igunst  us.  to  witiidrsw  from  the  Court  or 
to  veto  enforre:ner.t  attempts'  It  Is  suh- 
initted  thtit  the  United  Statet  will  elltilmore 
respect  for  itself  If  It  [>ermlt«  onlv  those 
nii.'ters  t  .  go  before  the  Court  o:i  which  it  Is 
ready  to  acccp*  p.  decision  however  unfavor- 
.ible  No  one  h.  s  at  r used  the  I  nlted  States 
if  .i-s^er'uig  lis  domestic  rcvrvatlon  in  bad 
fMfti  If  it  sho'ild  e.er  be  invokid  In  l>«d 
faltii  tiiere  is  little  d  nibt  that  the  mutter 
for  which  It  was  Invoitetl  would  be  of  such 
great  consequence  that  if  the  ConnsUy  res- 
erv.iMiin  did  not  exist  to  exclude  It  from  the 
Court  s  Jurisdiction.  the  unacceptable 
'udgment  W'old  cat;se  the  United  Stat»^  to 
\.eto  enforcement  or  withdraw  from  the 
U  N  anyway  The  rejection  of  the  world. 
in  suc.'i  an  event  need  not  be  described  here 
It  is  fnr  better  for  a  n.itlon  taking  a  Journey 
into  the  uncharted  sea  ^■•t  world  >.w  to  de- 
cide beforehand  what  dl.spu*--  the  Cou't 
^h.iU  hive  Jurisdiction  to  decide 

CONCl  tl-SI   iN 

Wp  havf  spi  ii  that  transitory  uncertain 
majorities  in  the  Ccjrt  can  eas.ly  subject 
•he  Un!te<i  States  to  unfair  and  unreasoned 
oidemei.'  These  Judginrnts  can  be  in- 
.luen  -ed  bv  C'>ri:nunlst  Judges  representing 
rations  whose  artloi«  canni>t  be  re-,  lewed. 
Other  Judges  consistently  suppfjrt  their  gov- 
rrnmenta'  point  of  view  and  have  been  se- 
l^'cfi  ;.ot  becsuse  of  Judicial  competence 
but  In  payment  of  poll'lcal  obligations. 
There  Is  no  codifled  body  of  law  to  be  en- 
forced arid  tho^e  which  h.*ve  been  spplied 
have  l>een  ih^«e  selected  bv  a  Judge's  hunch. 
There  Is  e-.-cry  r^-xson  to  believe  that  ri"serva- 
tlons  of  domes' Ir  Jurisdiction  will  he  oon- 
sistently  and  effectively  whittled  away 
Tliere  is  no  way  of  enforcing  Judgments 
agp.lnst  Communist  nations  and  their  svTn- 
pThti'ers  To  repeil  the  Connally  iitnend- 
ment  in  the  fare  of  these  farts  is  to  invite 
disast^ 

If  we  niiLst  continue  to  particip.-ite  In  the 
Inlcru.itlonal  Court  as  presently  constituted, 
it  would  be  well  to  an.dy/e  the  wisdom  of  a 
suggestion  m.ide  by  John  Foster  Dulles  tn 
1946  when  the  original  resolution  was  belt  g 
debited  In  Congress  Mr  Dulles  recom- 
mended a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Court  could  not  decide  a  Ciise  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  ptarty  unless  the  law  to 
be  applied  was  based  on  a  treaty  U>  which 
the  I'nited  States  was  a  party,  or  unless  the 
parties  agreed  In  advance  what  principles  of 
International  law  shottld  be  applied  by  the 
Court  Mr  Dulles'  proposal  may  not  Imme- 
diately  solve    all    our   problems   of    Interna- 
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tlunal  law.  It  is  a  patient,  cautlotu  ap- 
proach, perhajw  too  patient  and  too  cautious 
for  the  flre-eatlng  advocates  of  repeal. 


NEWSWEEK  DESCRIBES  AMON  O. 
CARTER  MUSEUM  OP  WESTERN 
ART  AS  NEWEST  EXAMPLE  OF 
ART  INTEREST  IN  TEXAS 

Mr    YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President. 

ail  important  and  significant  example 
of  the  growing  interest  in  art  through- 
out Texas  is  the  new  Amon  O.  Carter 
Museum  of  Western  Art  which  was  re- 
cently opened  In  Port  Worth. 

Mr.  Jerene  Jones  of  Newsweek's  art 
department  wrote  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "The  Way  Texas  Does  It,"  on 
this  new  museum,  and  listed  several  of 
Texas'  other  outstanding  museums.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pub- 
lished In  the  RicoRD  this  article,  from 
the  January  30.  1961.  edition  of  News- 
week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  NewsweeJt.  Jan.  30.   19611 
The  Wat  Texas  Dobs  It 

(Fort  Worth.  Tex  .  was  once  a  lively  stop- 
over for  some  of  the  heaviest  cattle-drlvlng 
traffic  on  the  Old  Chisholm  Trail.  Today, 
despite  Its  sltyscrapers  and  Cadillacs,  It  still 
retains  something  of  the  flavor  of  a  cow- 
town  on  a  busy  Saturday  This  week,  the 
blend  of  old  and  new  will  be  clearly  visible 
when  the  city  opens  Its  Amon  O.  Carter 
Museum  of  Western  Art  with  a  nostalgic 
show  of  works  by  Frederick  Remington  and 
Charles  Russell.  The  occasion  is  not  only 
Important  In  Itself  but  U  another  sign  of 
the  growing  Interest  in  art  throughout  Tex- 
as Here.  Jerene  Jones  of  Newsweek's  art 
department  reports  on  this  trend:) 

The  Amon  G  Carter  Museum  of  Western 
Art  (and  Its  first  exhibition)  U  the  legacy 
of  a  flamboyant  figure  who  was  bom  In  a 
log  cabin  In  Texas  and  worked  his  way  up 
from  errand  boy  in  a  boardlnghouae  to 
become  publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  a  wealthy  oilman.  Carter's 
tireless  efforts  to  make  Fort  Worth  a  me- 
tropolis In  the  Southwest  led  people  to  call 
him  czar  of  cowtown.  When  he  died  In 
1955  he  had  left  his  brand  on  nearly  every 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  new  museum  Is  an- 
other step  In  Fort  Worth's  progress.  Al- 
though a  director  has  yet  to  be  appointed, 
the  collection  will  eventually  range  farther 
afield  than  such  scenes  as  Russell's  "The 
Broken  Rope,"  and  Remington's  "The  Cow- 
boy" "When  we  say  western  art,"  says 
Carters  daughter,  Mrs  Ruth  Carter  John- 
son, "we  mean  anything  that  Isn't  oriental." 

Across  Lancaster  Avenue.  In  a  sprawling 
civic  center,  is  the  52-year-old  Fort  Worth 
Art  Center,  with  a  6-year-old  building  and 
1,300  members.  It  has  more  than  200  paint- 
ings In  its  collection,  including  Eaklnses,  In- 
nesses,  and  a  good  representation  of  local 
artists  Its  current  show  is  appropriately 
western— the  work  of  Tom  Lea.  Director 
Raymond  Entenmann  says  his  members  arc 
generous  enough,  but  "I  can't,"  he  sighs, 
"get  them  to  come  to  my  shows." 

A  free  hand :  Neighboring  Dallas,  80  miles 
east  of  Fort  Worth,  likes  to  think  of  Itself 
as  the  cultured,  cosmopolitan  city  In  Texas. 
Probably  the  llvelles'--  ratiseum  in  the  State 
Is  Its  4-year-old  muiseum  for  contemporary 
art  Formed  by  a  group  of  amateurs  who 
wanted  a  hand  free  from  the  constraint  of 
a  municipal  museum,  it  put  on  Its  first 
shows   in   the  lobby   of  a  local  theater  and 


tban  In  a  rented  shopping-center  store.  In 
IBSO  Its  board  of  tnistees  hired  the  highly 
raqMCted  professional  museum  man  Douglas 
MaeAgy  as  director  and  was  given  a  hand- 
some two-story  building  by  a  group  of 
Dallas  businessmen.  MacAgy,  formerly 
curator  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum,  head 
of  the  Callf(»-nla  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
consultant  to  New  York's  Museum  of  Mod- 
em Art,  has  organized  eight  enterprising 
shows  in  his  year  in  Dallas,  The  museum's 
most  recent  Important  show  is  some  80 
paintings  by  the  Belgian  surrealist  Ren^ 
Ifagrltte  In  the  most  comprehensive  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  presented  anywhere. 

"I  want,"  says  MacAgy  of  his  plans,  "to 
keep  the  museum  small  and  I  want  to  culti- 
vate a  contemporary  attitude  toward  art  in 
general — to  make  this  a  contemporary  mu- 
seum of  art,  not  a  museum  of  contemporary 
art.    I  don't  want  to  use  any  canned  shows." 

With  1,600  memberships,  the  museum  for 
contemporary  arts  already  has  the  same 
number  as  the  older  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Though  its  collection  Is  small,  some 
60  works.  It  is  choice.  Earlier  this  month 
the  museum  was  given  an  Important  Gau- 
guin canvas,  "I  Raro  Te  Ovlrl"  (Under  the 
Pandamus),  by  the  Adele  R,  Levy  Fund  In 
New  York.  This  is  probably  the  most  val- 
uable single  holding  of  any  museum  in  the 
Southwest. 

Across  town.  In  the  State  fairgrounds,  the 
68-year-old  municipal  museum  of  fine  arts 
keeps  closely  to  a  regional  course,  working 
hard  to  further  the  cause  of  Texas  artists, 
Jerry  Bjrwaters.  its  director  and  professor  of 
art  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  ex- 
plains: "A  living  museum  just  has  to  serve, 
that's  all."  Bywaters'  museum  serves  by 
holding  four  competitions  a  year,  one  State. 
one  regional  and  once  a  year  it  gives  a  ret- 
rospective show  to  a  Texas  or  southwest 
painter.  The  collection  numbers  some  400 
paintings  and  includes  some  excellent  An- 
drew Wyeths.  Bellows,  and  Hoppers,  and  u 
magnificent  Tamayo. 

A  new  director;  The  other  center  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  Texas  museum  world  Is  in  Hous- 
ton, where  the  37-year-old  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  with  4,000  members,  and  the  10-year- 
old  Contemporary  Art  Association  flourish. 
The  Museima  of  Fine  Arts  made  interna- 
tional news  In  the  art  world  earlier  this 
month  when  it  announced  the  appointment 
of  James  Johnson  Sweeney,  head  of  the  Gug- 
genheim Museiun  in  New  York  for  8  years, 
as  Its  new  director.  For  the  past  2  years 
James  ChlUman,  Jr.,  Rice  University's  fine 
arts  head  and  director  emeritus  of  the  mu- 
seum after  29  years  as  director,  has  been 
nuinlng  things. 

It  is  In  Houston  that  the  tradition  of  con- 
tributing has  been  most  heartily  taken  up. 
Three  years  ago  the  family  of  oilman  Joseph 
Culllnan  donated  a  new  wing  for  the  mu- 
seiun. Designed  by  the  famous  architect 
Mies  van  der  Rohe,  it  is  a  soaring,  spacious 
structure  In  the  international  style.  Miss 
Ima  Hogg,  the  famous  daughter  of  Gov. 
James  Hogg,  has  donated  many  paintings, 
and  this  year  gave  her  house  and  its  fine 
collection  of  early  Americana  to  the  mu- 
seum. In  addition,  gifts  of  classical  an- 
tlqtilties.  (rfd  masters,  and  some  good  impres- 
sionist and  postlmpressionist  paintings  have 
given  Uotiston's  museum  the  basis  of  a  well- 
rounded  collection.  In  keeping  with  the  old 
Texas  spirit  is  a  gallery  of  Remingtons  left 
to  It  by  the  Hogg  brothers.  Will  and  James. 

"The  museiun,"  Chillman  says,  "is  also 
bolstered  by  a  conununlty  effcM-t  with  many 
small  Individual  gifts.  What  we  want  is  a 
comprehensive  museum  with  examples  of 
all  the  great  schools  of  artistic  thought.  We 
also  have  a  yearly  competition  show  of  local 
work.  I've  always  felt  that  any  city  that 
didn't  produce  a  certain  amount  of  art  was 
not  an  art-loving  city." 


Small  but  good:  Helping  In  the  effort  is 
the  Contemporary  Art  Association  which  has 
a  tiny  building  with  some  20  works  In 
its  collection  and  some  1,000  members.  Fcx* 
the  past  2  years  it  has  been  wcM-king  with 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  gives  two 
minor  shows  and  one  major  show  a  year  in 
the  larger  museum. 

Across  the  State,  in  central  Texas,  San 
Antonio's  Marlon  Koogler  McNay  Art  In- 
stitute has  a  fine  collection  of  19th  and  20th 
century  French  paintings  hanging  In  Mrs. 
McNay's  Hispano -Moorish  house,  which  she 
left  to  the  city.  The  institute's  trustees  are 
now  working  toward  expanding  Its  contem- 
porary collection. 

What  has  led  to  this  flurry  of  collecting 
and  museum  building  in  the  State  that  is 
usually  known  for  its  cattle  raising,  crude 
oil,  and  millionaires?  "Prestige,"  says  Jerry 
Bywaters,  "is  still  nine-tenths  of  it,  and  the 
tax-deduction  benefits,  and  then  honest 
charity."  James  Chillman  says:  "This  de- 
velopment is  not  so  sudden.  It's  the  second 
generation  that's  doing  most  of  the  work. 
And  the  influx  of  people  from  outside  the 
State — Houston  and  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
have  all  doubled  their  populations  in  the 
past   10  years — has  stimulated  the  natives," 
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PUBLIC  HOODWINKED  BY  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  SPENDERS 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  patience  of  American  citizens  is 
wearing  thin.  Flecently  it  was  reported 
that  the  OfiBce  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  has  agreed  to  spend  $494,- 
000  of  Federal  funds  to  build  a  bomb 
shelter  beneath  the  capitol  grounds  in 
Oklahoma  City.  The  sole  purpose  of  the 
shelter  is  to  serve  as  an  emergency  op- 
erating center  for  the  State  government 
in  event  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Evidently, 
some  misguided  or  overly  bright  person 
in  the  OfiBce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization conceived  the  idea  that  the  So- 
viet Union  might  make  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  a  prime  target  and  might  fire 
a  nuclear  missile  at  Oklahoma  City.  Mr. 
President,  if  such  a  terrible  happen- 
stance as  that  were  to  occur  and  if  the 
legislature,  or  part  of  it,  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  were  wiped  out  by  an  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  Almighty  Crod  would  come  to 
the  rescue  of  that  beloved  State  and  of 
our  beloved  country  by  filling  those 
vacant  chairs. 

Nevertheless,  the  OCDM  is  going 
ahead  with  its  plans  to  spend  the  money. 
No  one  has  yet  made  any  statement  in 
regard  to  why  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  potential  enemy  of  our  country 
would  fire  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads at  the  State  Capitol  Building  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Yet,  plans  are  underway  to  pay  out 
almost  a  million  dollars — half  of  which 
is  State  funds — for  this  hole  in  the 
ground  so  that  1,100  oflBcials  of  the  State 
government  in  Oklahoma  can  go  under- 
ground in  event  of  a  nuclear  attack;  not 
only  that,  but  Eugene  Quindlen,  Deputy 
Assistant  of  the  OCDM  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  plans,  has  said  that  the 
cost  may  go  even  higher  before  the  sub- 
terranean capitol  is  completed. 

Is  it  claimed  that  there  is  a  missile 
base  or  a  Jet  airbase  within  a  short 
distance    of    Oklahoma    City?    Is    the 
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capital  city  of  Oklahoma  now  con&ld- 
sidered  a  prime  itrateck:  target  by  our 
military  stntegMM7  My  tnformatioa  u 
that  no  one  baa  advaneed  aach  dalma. 

Even  If  this  vcre  so.  who  would  be  left 
for  the  1.100  ofllelalB  to  forem,  assum- 
ing they  emerged  alive  from  their  mole- 
like refuge,  which  in  Itself  Is  doubtful'' 

It  IS  projects  such  as  this  that  encour- 
age State  and  local  governments  to 
«aste  taxpayers'  money. 

In  this  case,  the  loss  wiU  be  almost 
half  a  million  dollars  on  the  State  level 
alone  Mr.  Quindlen  also  announced 
that  this  is  just  the  first  of  its  kind  It 
is  supposed  to  serre  as  an  example  for 
all  State  and  city  governments  to  fol- 
low. No  doubt  the  hot  hands  of  civil 
defense  officials,  as  soon  as  this  has  been 
accomplished,  will  be  reaching  fc^r  more 
taxpayers'  money  to  provide  under- 
ground shelters  below  49  other  State 
capitols 

Mr  I*resldent,  of  the  money  sper.t  for 
civil  defense,  approximately  40  percent 
IS  wrung  from  taxpayers  of  States  and 
municipalities  where  tax  dollars  growth 
is  becoming  increasingly  scarce,  and 
where  vital  programs  for  schooLs.  hos- 
pitals and  housing  die  for  lack  of  funds 
It  is  the  growth  of  the  program  on  the 
national  level  that  spawns  the  growth 
of  city  and  State  organizations  and  mul- 
tiplies the  waste.  1/  we  cut  off  the  head 
of  this  bureaucratte  octopus  in  Wash- 
ington, its  wasteful  satellites  in  States 
and  cities  will  wither  away. 

Oklahoma  is  not  the  only  State  by  far 
to  have  been  hoodwinked  by  civil  de- 
fense spendeia.  Every  State  has  its  ex- 
amples of  waste  by  these  boondogglers. 
In  Columbus,  the  capital  of  my  home 
State  of  Ohio.  r7M.000  was  squandered 
on  a  trafflc-Ught  control  system  de- 
signed to  facilitate  evacuation  in  event 
of  nuclear  attack. 

Some  bright  boys  of  the  civil  defense 
organization,  as  then  conducted,  pre- 
vailed upon  ofBoals  of  the  city  of  Colum- 
bus— I  cannot  understand  such  stupid- 
ity, really— to  spend  $700,000  for  traffic 
control  in  case  an  attack  ever  comes.  Of 
course,  the  tnitii  Is  It  will  probably  never 
come.  Even  were  a  dnuiken  Soviet  sub- 
marine commander  to  fire  a  nuclear 
warhead  from  a  point  1.500  miles  distant 
from  ColumbiM.  Ohio,  there  would  be 
only  about  3  miniitea'  warning.  There 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  anything  to 
be  done  except  to  pray.  That  probably 
would  be  a  much  better  defense  than 
being  hidden  in  a  hole  In  the  ground. 

Were  an  intercontinental  baihstu: 
mi.ssile  to  be  fired  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  people  ol  Cohan  bos.  Ohio,  would 
have,  at  most.  Ig  minutes'  warning. 

Can  any  reasonable  person  imagine  all 
of  the  nearly  half  million  people  of 
Columbus,  or  the  entire  population  of 
any  city,  trylnc  to  evacuate  a  city  in 
that  time?  How  aaany  persons  fleeing  in 
panic  would  heed  this  fantastic  traffic 
light  scheme?  The  thought  is  too  ridicu- 
lous even  to  contemplate. 

Our  State  gowaiupent  in  Ohio  also 
has  a  new  $300,AtO  airstrip  at  Athens. 
Ohio,  for  use  In  event  oX  nuclear  attack. 

Mr  President.  I  mention  this  to  a&sure 
my  colleagues  that  I  am  not  speaking  In 
a  derogatory  fashion  of  a  sister  State 
when    I    mention    the    expenditure    of 


nearly  a  million  dollars,  fooliivhb'  and 
futilely  for  a  bomb  shelter  in  Oklaliuma 
City.  la  Ohio,  in  addition  to  Uie  $700,000 
to  syncMromze  the  trafBc  light  system  in 
Columt'Us.  we  spent  $200,000  for  tins  air- 
.strlp  It  is  unused  It  will  continue  to 
be  unused.  Athens  at  that  time  was 
selected!  by  some  bright  I  put  a  question 
mark  at  the  end  of  that  word  "bright" — 
officials  in  civil  defense  as  tiie  emerKency 
capital  of  the  Stale  of  Ohio  in  the  event 
our  cfipital  city  of  Coluiiiban  was 
attacked. 

Then  thr  eme:  ?»^nry  cTjn^al  site  wa.N 
.shifted  from  Athen.s.  and  an  alternate 
.site  ha.s  not  yet  b»ea  cJicxs«mi.  according 
to  my  information,  tiie  .silly  procedure  of 
.selectir.x  an  alternate  eniergenry  capital 
will  probably  never  take  place 

Thes^    RIP   only   a    f»'w    examples    Mr 
Prosidf'nt,  of  a  list  too  Ion.-  to  en\im<Matr 
(.f  outl.indi.sh  schemes  am!  foolish  plan- 
ning   of    civil    defense    bjun(ioM.;lers    to 
justify  tiieir  hi^li  .->Hlarui., 

Since  1951  more  than  a  billu:)n  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money  h.us  l)cen  wasted  bv 
the  schiemes  of  this  Kxjndociilins;  outfit 
Sixty-two  percent  of  the  money  re- 
yue.ste<l  by  the  OCDM  la.^t  year  was  ear- 
marked for  salaries  and  cxp^-nses  I  ask 
Senators  to  thuik  of  thiat  62  percent  of 
the  funds  for  this  burea  i  of  our  Clovern- 
ment  is  spent  for  salaries  In  that  con- 
nection 40  percent  of  t.'ie  salaried  of- 
ficials received  $10,000  a  ye-ar  or  more 

Mr  President,  having  Imbedded  in 
tile  liquid  anitjer  of  my  remarks  this 
shameful  waste  of  money  I  now  turn  to 
the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

In  Cinrinnali  it  w.\.<*  reported  this  week 
that  the  local  cm!  defense  orcani/a- 
tion.  leaded  by  Col  Jack  Ciault.  sp«'nt 
$67.00C  in  remodelin-  the  two  buildinKS 
It  occupies  at  the  county  home  This 
sum  accounted  for  more  tiian  one- fourth 
of  all  county  departmental  sjx-ndinc  for 
buildinij  improvements  in  Hamilton 
County,  the  .second  larv.est  coimty  in 
Ohio,  accordtn;;  to  jx^Tiulation 

Mr.  President.  I  :u>.sume  that  the 
citizens  of  Hamilton  Count>-  .should  find 
.satisfa<tion  in  the  fact  tliat  mast  of  this 
money  was  at  lea.st  .spent  for  improve- 
ments above  t,' round,  which  may  one  day 
find  a  u.vful  purpose  of  the  total  amount 
.spent.  I.ess  than  $1,000  wa.s  for  an  un- 
derground shelter 

Of  course,  tliat  $1,000  ua..  entuely 
*a.sted. 

The  taxjjayers  of  Cmcinn.iti  and 
H;imilt<>n  County.  Ohio,  may  certainly 
feel  more  secure  knowing  that  their 
civil  defense  planners  are  sittinK  in  plush 
offices  in  redecorated  buildin>;s  waiting 
for  the  bomb  to  fall.  Of  course,  it  must 
enter  their  minds  that  the  county  money 
could  have  been  better  spent  for  improve- 
ment of  buildings  hou.sing  orphanages, 
hospitals,  schools,  or  a  doren  other 
needed  facilities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Hamilton 
County  commissioners  will  put  their 
newly  remodeled  civil  defense  head- 
quarters to  better  and  more  useful  pur- 
poses within  the  near  future. 

This  foolish  talk  about  shelters  Just 
about  reached  Its  zenith  In  an  Item  re- 
ported in  last  Sunday's  newspapers.  Be- 
lieve it  or  not.  it  was  reported  that  some 
civil  defen.se  planners  are  now   talking 


about  spending  taxpa>'ers'  money  for 
fallout  shelters  for  farm  animals.  II 
apiu'ars  that  some  of  the  boondogplers 
iuvA  see  themselves  as  modern  Noahs 
v>  ith  the  fallout  shdt«-  replacing  the  ark. 

Mr.  President,  the  conditions  of 
modern  waifare  make  Uielters  of  little 
or  no  u.se  in  saving  American  lives. 
Were  we  to  be  attacked  with  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  with  hydrogen 
warheads  the  total  destruction  tuid  re- 
maining radioactive  elements  would  be 
such  that  iirKlerground  shelters  in  base- 
ments and  backyards  would  offer  little. 
if  any.  i>rotection.  Hundreds  of  square 
miles  would  be  covered  with  deadly-  con- 
tamiiuttion  and  tiie  lethal  effects  would 
last  tU5t  for  hours  or  weeks,  but  for 
months  or  (  ven  years 

It  IS  fooliiardy  to  waste  taxpayers' 
money  on  liaphazard  shelter  schemes 
which  will  serve  no  useful  purpose  what- 
ever in  a  nuclear  war. 

.M  the  same  time  OCDM  beats  the 
drums  almost  hysterically  for  a  bomb 
shelter  In  every  backyard  it  advocates 
evacuation 

Unb«'lievable  as  it  may  sound.  OCDM 
o.Tuials  advixrate  both  evacuation  and 
.siu-lter  prot^rams  at  the  same  time  Of 
cour.se.  it  is  ridiculous  even  to  consider 
tlie  ix>ssibility  of  evacuation  under  the 
circumstances  of  modern  warfare. 

In  my  home  city  of  Clevelai^d.  Ohio, 
at  12  30  o'ckx"k  every  MoiKlay  the 
.screeching  sirens  of  civil  defense  sound 
to  the  annoyance  of  everyone  Of  course, 
we  liave  be<x>me  accustomed  to  It  over 
the  years,  but  a  person  coming  to  the 
city  to  visit,  upon  being  told  it  is  a  civil 
deff>n.se  warninp  siren,  would  iM>t  know 
whether  to  run  or  to  hide  or  both.  As 
.vonieone  .said  perhaps  the  best  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  p.o  to  the  nearest  cock- 
t.i.l  bar. 

Mr  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
•  Build  Shelter.  Then  Run.  Is  Civil  De- 
fense P\)rmula."  was  published  on  March 
2.  1961.  in  the  Cleveland  Press,  a  member 
of  the  Scnpp.s-Howard  league  and  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  newspapers 

E.  W.  Scripps  was  its  founder.  It  Ls 
known  throughout  the  world.  In  the  old 
days.  It  was  called  the  Penny  Press.  To- 
day It  has  the  greatest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  my  State  of  Ohio.  Louis  B. 
SelLier,  editor  of  this  outstanding  news- 
paper, has  again  shown  his  keen  aware- 
ness of  the  civil  defense  fiasco.  This  edi- 
torial points  out  tlie  complete  absurdity 
of  civil  deferise  as  now  operated,  and  as 
It  has  been  operated  during  the  past  10 
years  I  commend  It  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
Uiat  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o»D  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows 
Bi'ii.D  iSKKi.rtB,  THrw  RuH.  Ts  Cmi.  Dftxn.sk 

FoUMt'l-A 

You  wonder  about  dvli  defeix&e'' 
A  aiudel  busement  fallout  shelter,  such  as 
Um»  UAUonjU  civil  defense  organization  is  en- 
ouuraglog  TiixiUlles  to  build,  is  on  dlsplsy  now 
»t  Clevalaod  Hopkins  Airport. 

But  Johc  Polcorny.  locsl  clrll  defense  dl- 
recti.>r,  m^ym  ht  doe&n't  plan  to  inatAii  one  at 
his  house  He  says  the  local  policy  Is  still  to 
flee  the  area  in  event  of  nuclear  attack.  In- 
stead of  taking  to  shelters. 
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"There  is  nothing  contradictory  about 
being  prepared  for  both  shelter  and  dis- 
persal." Pokorny  ni.itntains. 

In  other  words,  civil  defense's  best  advice 
to  you  Is  spend  S5'>0  en  a  basement  fallout 
slielter.  and  when  the  attack  comes  head  for 
the  hills 

President  Kennedy  has  a.  lot  of  task  forces 
working  It  would  pay  to  turn  a  task  force 
loose  on  civil  defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
this  continuing  outrageous  expenditure 
of  taxpayers'  money  on  civil  defense  fol- 
lies must  come  to  an  end.  President 
Kennedy  has  asked  for  a  reappraisal  of 
present  civil  defense  plans  and  functions. 

American  taxpayers  are  "getting  their 
backs  up. "  and  we  cannot  blame  them. 
Their  patience  has  been  worn  thin  over 
the  waste  and  extravagant  expenditure 
of  their  money.  In  our  Government 
there  is  no  organ. zation  that  Is  as  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  as  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense;  Mobilization  as  it  has 
been  conducted. 

One  might  ask,  "What  does  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Ohdo  have  to  offer?" 

The  answer  i;?  very  simple.  We  In 
this  Nation  should  do  the  same  as  Is  be- 
ing done  in  our  neighboring  ally,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  in  Great  Britain. 
In  England  and  in  Canada  the  Home 
Guards  have  complete  charge  of  all 
civil  defense  activities. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  a  recent 
task  force  report  that  the  National 
Guard  of  this  country,  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  Home  Guards  in  England 
and  Canada,  and  the  Reserves  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  could  well  take  over  the 
functions  of  civil  defense,  instead  of 
leaving  the  task  to  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization. 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  present  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  will,  along  with  others, 
study  the  task  force  report  of  the  group 
headed  by  the  d'.stinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  SYMnfcroR], 
will  pay  heed  to  that  report,  and  will 
commence  forthwith  to  save  taxpayers' 
money  instead  of  squandering  it. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  new  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation has  seen  fit  to  be  a  party  to  the 
Oklahoma  City  proposal.  I  urge  that  he 
devote  his  full  time  and  energy  toward 
takiruT  a  good  hard  look  at  our  present 
civil  defense  preparedness  and  proce- 
dures. The  President  has  expressed 
concern  and  indicated  a  questioning  at- 
titude toward  civil  defense  as  it  has  been 
conducted. 

Our  Nation  has  had  far  too  many 
foolish,  in  fact  foolhardy,  schemes 
foisted  upon  us  by  civil  defense  officials 
during  the  last  10  years. 

Burrowing  beneath  the  capitol 
grounds  of  Oklahoma  appears  to  be  an- 
other harebrained  project  undertaken 
by  civil  defense.  The  only  result  ac- 
complished will  be  to  squander  more 
taxpayers'  money.  Let's  stop  this  non- 
sense. If  Oklahoma  is  first,  what  State 
will  be  next?  What  about  taxpayers 
who  sweat  and  sweat,  and  pay  and  pay? 


MINIMUM  WAGES 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
those  who  would  completely  control  the 
economy  of  this  Nation  are  at  It  again. 


Once  more  the  advocates  of  higher  and 
extended  minimum  wages  are  preaching 
the  falsehoods  of  their  doctrine.  If  rais- 
ing the  minimum  and  extending  this 
raise  to  a  segment  of  the  uncovered  is  to 
have  such  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  en- 
tire economy  why  does  not  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  proponents  expand,  for  ex- 
ample, to  doubling  every  wage  in  the 
United  States  and  placing  everyone  un- 
der the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  First 
of  all  the  proponents  know  it  would  be 
economic  suicide  to  do  the  first,  and  po- 
litical suicide  to  do  the  second,  so  they 
adopt  the  approach  of  "a  little  of  what 
is  bad  Is  not  so  bad."  It  may  be  that 
life  in  Washington  has  dimmed  my  col- 
leagues' reaction  to  what  the  home  folks 
say.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing a  better  imderstanding  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  on  this  subject,  I  ask 
that  a  number  of  editorials  be  printed 
at  this  place  in  my  remarks : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journa!,  Feb   14.  1961 1 
A  Bit  or  Fraud 

Considering  the  length  of  time  the  min- 
imum wage  laws  have  been  on  the  statute 
tMoks,  it's  probably  a  late  hour  to  point  out 
there  is  a  large  element  of  political  fraud 
on  the  people  in  the  promise  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  put  a  floor  under  their  wages. 

The  administration  now  proposes  to  raise 
the  legal  minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.25. 
and  the  President  has  remarked  that  this 
U  because  the  Nation  can  ill  afford  an  "un- 
derpaid class."  Almost  nobody  bothers  to 
ask  why,  if  that  underpaid  class  can  thus  be 
banished  by  the  law,  the  Government  does 
not  raise  the  minlmiun  to  (1.50  or  $2  an 
hour.  ¥rhy  should  the  Government  be  nig- 
gardly with  its  flats? 

The  explanation  is  that  If  the  Govern- 
ment raised  the  legal  wage  above  the  actual 
coarket  level  of  wages,  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  unemployment.  When  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  was  first  passed  it  would  have 
been  catastrophic  to  set  the  level  at  (1.25 
an  hour.  Today,  perhaps,  it  can  be  done  be- 
cause the  level  has  already  been  raised  In 
fact  by  the  changes  in  the  economy,  includ- 
ing the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  itself. 

The  legislators,  of  cotirse.  understand 
this.  The  present  figure  of  (1.25  was  picked 
tMcause  In  the  opinion  of  Its  supporters  It 
simply,  more  or  less,  confirms  the  realities. 
If  they  have  guessed  wrong,  the  law  will 
throw  some  underprivileged  people  out  of 
wor)i  entirely.  If  they  have  guessed  right, 
then  It  is  largely  an  unnecessary  law. 

In  the  one  case,  a  minimum  wage  law  can 
actually  hurt  people.  In  the  other,  it  puts 
Into  law  what  is  already  there.  Either  way, 
the  promises  of  the  lawmakers  aren't  what 
they  seem. 


[From  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  Feb.  26,  1961] 
A  Wat  To  Incbxasc  Unemplotmunt 
Most  citizens  who  have  heard  alxiut  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  bill  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage  by  35  cents  an  hour  regard  It  in  one  of 
two  ways: 

(1)  Most  employees  make  more  than  $1.25 
an  hour  already,  they  believe,  so  what  would 
b*  the  harm? 

(2)  How  could  a  quarter  an  hour  possibly 
make  any  difference   to  an  employer? 

Nation's  Business  has  analyzed  the  effects 
of  thiB  President's  proposal  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  and  extend  coverage  of  the 
wage-hour  law  to  retail  and  service  trades. 
It  finds  such  legislation  would: 


Force  Mitchell  &  Co.,  a  Haverhill,  Mass.,  de- 
partment store,  to  fire  26  employees,  mainly 
elderly  workers. 

Drive  up  the  wage  costs  of  8.  &  S.  Cafe- 
terias of  Macon,  Ga.,  by  $600,000  a  year. 

Make  the  Plymouth  Laundry,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  boost  Its  prices  by  about  40 
percent  to  avoid  layoffs. 

Wipe  out  the  narrow  1  jjercent  annual  sales 
profit  of  Bridgers  Lumber  &  BuUdlng  Ma- 
terial Co.,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  or  compel  that 
company  to  discharge  one-third  of  Its  work 
force  and  raise  its  prices  by  5  percent. 

You  can  compare  what  would  happen  in 
Haverhill,  Macon,  or  Chattanooga  with  what 
would  happen  here  in  Orlando,  or  in  Jack- 
sonville, Tampa,  or  any  other  city  of  the  Na- 
tion if  the  minimum  wage  Is   raised. 

Employers,  already  harassed  by  high  labor 
costs,  high  cost  of  raw  materials,  high  whole- 
sale prices,  and  restrictive  taxes,  cannot  af- 
ford to  grant  wage  raises  without  a  compara- 
ble Increase  in  productivity  or  eCQclency. 

IX  overhead  goes  up  they  can  do  one  of 
two  things:  Reduce  the  number  of  employ- 
ees, or  raise  the  prices  of  their  goods  and 
services. 

A  variety  store  chain  operating  in  Florida 
and  seven  other  Southern  States  says  It 
would  t>e  hit  with  a  (360,000  a  year  Increase 
In  wage  costs.  It  would  have  to  fire  110 
workers  -the  youngest  and  oldest  women 
employees. 

A  Lcuisirma  druggist  with  five  stores  would 
have  to  discharge  50  of  his  140  employees. 
A  Cincinnati  department  store  would  have 
to  lay  off  90  employees,  raise  Its  prices  1 
percent,  eliminate  overtime,  and  no  longer 
consider  hiring  unskilled  workers  older  than 
50. 

A  southern  laimdry  and  drycleanlng  plant 
says  it  would  have  to  let  some  employees  go, 
raise   prices   about    10  percent. 

The  operator  of  an  automobile  parts  chain 
says  his  retail  wage  costs,  now  nearly  15 
percent  of  annual  sales,  would  rise  to  23  per- 
cent, and  net  profit  would  drop  below  zero. 

Traditionally,  the  minimum  wage,  passed 
In  1938  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  been  applied  to 
workers  In  interstate  commerce. 

The  Idea  of  President  Kennedy  is  to  ex- 
tend the  wage-hour  law  to  local  businesses 
It  appears  now  as  though  most  U.S.  workers 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposed  legislation. 

President  Kennedy  wants  a  bill  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  in  two  steps,  flrrt  to 
(1.15  an  hour,  then  to  $1.25.  This  would 
mean  (50  for  a  40-hour  week. 

The  effect  on  retailing  and  service  busi- 
nesses would  be  severe  enough  If  only  the 
(1-an-hour  workers  were  affected,  but  all 
workers   would    want   comparable    increases. 

The  need  for  wage  and  salary  differentials 
throughout  an  organization  and  throughout 
the  economy  would  force  all  salaries  upward. 

(The  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  already  told  Congress  that  a  new 
Federal  minimum  would  make  it  easier  to 
negotiate   higher  wages.) 

Some  union  contracts  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry provide  that  the  contract  minimum 
shall  be  raised  automatically  if  the  Federal 
minimum  is  raised — to  maintain  wage  dif- 
ferentials in  the  contract. 

Business  leaders  say  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  would 
be  to  cause  many  businesses  to  shrink  their 
operations. 

At  a  time  when  low  wage  costs  abroad 
enable  foreign  competitors  to  undersell  do- 
mestic producers,  a  forced  Increase  in  the 
UJS.  wage  structure  would  further  handicap 
many  U.S.  businesses. 

Teenagers  and  older  men  and  women  are 
the  backbone  of  the  employee  force  in  many 
retailing  and  service  establishments.  Many 
marginal  workers  find  their  only  source  of 
employment  here. 

They  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  laid 
off  if  businesses  could  not  meet  the  increased 
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labor  coat.  When  the  minimum  WHt;e  was 
raised  from  75  cents  to  91  an  hour  In  1B&6. 
the  US.  Labor  Dep«rtment  found  ■slgnin- 
cant  declines  In  employment  In  most  of  the 
low-wage  Industry  Mgrnents  studied  ' 

Employers  cut  their  payrolls  and  replaced 
less  efficient  workers.  They  installed  more 
efficient  machinery, changed  production  lines. 
and  raised  production  quotas  Some  alsi) 
raised  their  prices. 

This  is  another  almost  Inescapable  effprt 
of  raising  the  minimum  wage — inflation 
It  win  quickly  neutralize  any  t)eneflt  work- 
ers obtain  from  the  25-cent  hourly  p.iy 
bixj.st 

Congress  .sliould  give  serious  thought  to 
these  matters  before  It  rushes  ahead  with  a 
new  minimum  wage  bill  which  is  almost 
certain  to  create  more  unemployment, 
higher    prices,    and   Inflation 

(From    the    Charlotte    News.    Feb     23     1961] 

Is     EVEKTTHING    OOING    To    LoOK     .ALL     RlGHT^ 

Delayed  reports  and  recommendations  on 
p<«sible  purchase  of  »350.000  worth  of  vot- 
ing machines  will  be  handed  the  Mecklen- 
burg County  Commission  on  Mondrty  By 
then,  presumably,  the  little  conflict-of-in- 
terest cloud  that  came  up  earlier,  will  have 
drifted  away  Election  Board  Member  John 
Kirk  who  delayed  his  report  to  look  into  the 
double  role  of  P.  W.  Pearson  as  county 
auctioneer  and  agent  for  a  voting  machine 
ftrm.  now  says,  "It  looks  to  me  like  every- 
thing IS  going  to  be  all  right  Mis  Sam 
Hair,  election  board  chairman  has  no  com- 
ment 

This  apparent  loss  of  interest  seem-,  some- 
what abrupt — and  curious.  But.  of  course. 
Mecklenburgers  must  look  to  their  county 
conf\ml86loners  to  clear  the  air  and  put  every- 
thing shipshape.  The  commissioners  gave 
Mr  Pearson  his  title.  They  also  approved, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  trip  by  county 
officials  at  the  voting  machine  firm  s  expense 
and  with  Mr.  Pearson  as  a  chaperone 

The  commissioners  surely  will  recogni/e 
that  these  untidy  circumstances  have  cast  a 
reflection  on  their  handling  of  the  county  s 
affairs- -and  money  It  is  regrettable  and 
unfortunate  that  the  commiscsion  should 
have  tteen  made  to  appear  so  gullible  and 
unwary.  It's  an  appearance  the  commis.siMn 
should  resent. 

We  are  sure  they  will  not  want  to  proceed 
with  consideration  of  voting  machines  with- 
out first  making  crystal  clear  their  complete 
and  undoubted  objectivity  This  requires 
not  only  a  dissociation  from  Mr  Pearson  but 
als<i  a  refunding  of  the  money  Mr  Pearson's 
ftrm  spent  on  county  employees 

Otherwise  things  will  not  look  nor 
seem  right  Consideration  of  spending  a 
third  of  a  million  dollars,  of  course  must 
have  not  only  the  substance  but  '.he  .ippear- 
ance  of  correctness. 

1  From  the  Charlotte  News.  Ffb  23  1^61 
I.ET  CoNr.Rr.ss  Shun  Wage  I  \v>  Cn^Nt.t.s 
President  Kennedy  wants  faster  congres- 
sional action  on  his  economic  proposals  The 
thought  occurs  that  he  could  serve  his  own 
desires-  and  the  need  for  fuller  emplovment 
a.s  well^by  sidetracking  his  minimum  wage 
proposals  In  broac'  outline,  the  adminis- 
tration plan  seems  ever  so  simple  and  sen- 
sible What  is  wanted  is  a  step-up  for  24 
million  workers  from  the  present  $1  an  hour 
to  »1  25  over  a  3-year  period  Secondly, 
coverage  of  an  additional  4  million  workers 
Is  sought.  Taken  tofether,  the  administra- 
tion argues,  these  steps  would  advance  the 
humanitarian  interest  and  fight  the  busi- 
ness slump. 

Both  arguments  are  highly  questionable 
Studies  are  In  conflict  over  the  impact  of 
minimum  wage  hikes  on  employment,  but 
there's  no  doubt  they  throw  out  of  work 
part-time,   unskilled   workers   who   bear — as 


It    is-- the    first    impact    v!    eononUC    down- 
turns 

What  s  true  m  businesses  .ilready  covered 
by  the  *age  law  would  be  even  truer  of 
tho.se  proposed  for  initial  coverage  The 
■iutomat:c  reaction  of  firms  forced  to  in- 
crea.se  wages,  particularly  m  a  perl(Xl  of 
pes.slmi  ;m  wou'.d  be  to  cut  cost.s  wherever 
possible 

In    covering    4    million     additlna!     work- 
er.s  Congress  would  l)e  dealing  with  a  theorv 
and    not     with    the    balaine    sheets    (if    the 
'hiiusands    of    firms    involve<l       The    balance 
sheets    determine    empl(jymeiit 

Congress  al.so  would  be  accepting  a  drastic 
departure  from  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
concept  Tills  was  to  put  a  t\ij>.)T  under  wages 
.iiid  a  celling  on  hours  of  workers  m  inter- 
state commerce  The  administration  prvi- 
poses  to  cover  employees  :iot  i)nly  In  -but 
afTectintf      interstate  ci>nnmerce 

This,  of  cnurbe,  opens  the  dinir  t.i  Feder.il 
regul.itii'n  <i(  wages  in  all  employment  It 
removes  all  linutatlons  and  distinctions  in 
the  Federal  r'Ae  and  coi. centrales  a  powerful 
new  economic   lever   m   Washington 

The  least  .irgument  for  this  ouKht  to  be 
clear  and  present  iiece.sslty  No  such  argvi- 
ment  is  made,  nor  can  such  be  made  to  stand 
scrutiny 


t  From     the     Harllngen     (Tox  i     Valley     Star 
Jan     25     \96\  I 

Ml.MIMt    .M     '.V.\OE     Is    DKKI'IIVr 

The  minimum  wage  Is  one  nt  tlM.se  ide.ts 
!h<i'  g.ithers  support  as  time  gv)es  .m  becnvise 
people  do  not  understand  the  ♦^sult  of  if 
They  say  "Well  I  think  it  w.uld  be  Just 
fine  If  everyhxly  made  t!  25  .<!i  hour  tor 
whatever  it  is  i  and  this  seems  like  a  gcxxl 
way  to  get  it  ' 

A  lot  of  people  find  ou"  ttn)  late  that  they 
have  been  hornswoggled  Not  only  do  they 
not  get  the  ral.se  to  tl  25  They  lose  their 
Jobs  altogether 

And  even  those  who  are  kept  ^n  the  more 
efficient -don't  really  get  a  pay  b<H>st  They 
don't  in  terms  of  what  their  new  and  higher 
paycheck  will  buy  that  Is  For  as  wages 
go  up,  So  do  the  prices  of  things  the  wages 
will  buy    until  finally  it's  equalized 

The  natural  laws  which  will  prevail  in 
time  .simply  cancel  out  the  notion  that  an 
increase  In  wages  equals  an  Increase  In  buy- 
ing f>jwer,  wiiich  means  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  jobs  That  s  one  of  the  better 
known  arguments  for  the  minimum  wage 
But  what  actually  happens  when  v^ages  are 
increased  without  an  lncrea.se  in  pr  •duction 
IS  that  the  least  efficient  workers  .ire  laid  off 
so  Jobs  are  decrejused  rather  than  increased 
And  those  who  get  the  bigger  checks  don't 
have  an  increase  m  purchasing  power  be- 
cause the  costs  go  up  all  alnng  the  line 

Here,  reported  by  the  U  S  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  arc  some  typical  reports  from 
businessmen  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  have  considered  the  11  25  minimum 
wage  pro^xisal 

An  Ohio  department  store's  wage  costs 
would  soar  •400. UOO  a  year  OI  its  more  than 
1,700  employees,  90  would  be  laid  utf  Un- 
skilled workers  over  50  years  would  not  even 
be  considered  for  hiring 

In  Iowa,  a  hotel  and  motel  operator  said 
higher  costs  would  force  him  to  hike  his  nMim 
rates  from  an  average  of  $6  to  $8  and  to  lay 
off  20  of  his  85  employees 

A  drugstore  In  Texas  would  boost  its 
prescription   prices  and  trim   its  work  force 

A  feed  company  In  Virginia  said  It  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  increase  prices  18  Uj  20 
percent,  shift  several  full-time  employees 
to  part  time,  and  eliminate  nearly  all  over- 
time work 

A  retail  variety  store  with  more  than  50 
outlets  In  several  States  said  competition 
would  prevent  It  from  raising  prices  to  meet 
the  extra  $360,000  a  year  wage  cost  It 
would  have  to  lay  off  10  percent  of  its  l.IOO 
workers. 


IPYom    the    Boone    i  lowu  I    News-Republican. 

Jan   26    1961  I 
CoMfiisoRY    Wage   Hike   Woiid   Price  Mar- 

f.iNAi    Workers  Oit  or  Jobs      Higher  Rate 

Wori.o  Work  in  Rever,se 

Wr  have  been  he.irlng  about  the  rise  of  un- 
employment In  the  last  few  months  Chances 
.lie  that  the  unemployed  persons  are  mostly 
youths  no  more  than  a  lew  years  out  of 
srhfxil.  '>r  pers<ins  who  have  never  learned 
.irjienrrv  bookkeeping  shorthand  nor.  for 
th'U    m. liter     any    other    skill     or    ,ire    non- 

NV  h  1 1  c 

Unemployment  Is  concentrared  monc  the 
youn^  the  unskilled  and  the  minority  rates 
an  analysLs  of  the  Oovernmenl  figures  (pii 
unemployment  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
oi  the  United  States  shows  Everyone  wiin 
the  welfare  of  the  N.ition  and  these  ii.fected 
pe.)ple  in  mind  would  like  to  see  belter  pr  is- 
peits  lor  them  but  actually  the  Bureau  'f 
Lal>or  .Strttl.sf  Ir.s  111  WaslnuKtoi.  foresees 
.higher  levels  of    unempl'iv  ment 

Thi^  month  there  is  .i  deba'e  i^oinj;  ,,11 
m  the  Halls  of  Coi'.>;ress  on  the  air  and  In 
the  press  about  reducing  [vpverty  by  r.iismg 
the  minimum  waire  from  $1  an  hour  to  tl  15 
or  $1  25  nil  hour  Is  it  reiuionabie  to  l>elieve 
rhat  these  young  people,  these  unskilled 
workers,  .ind  these  nonwhite  v*-orkers  who 
cannot  lu  w  find  enougii  Jobs  under  existing 
A  age  rates,  will  be  likely  to  find  J<ibs  under 
even   higher   rates  ' 

Tliere  Is  nothing  humane  in  raising  the 
rtuninuim  wage  and  pricing  people  out  of 
Jobs  ThI.s  i.s  not  tlie  way  to  curb  unemploy- 
ment   and    raise    Mie    national    economy. 

1  From    the    McC.imey    (Te,<  1    News     Jaii     17, 

1961] 

DrEP   Roots 

I.ife  mag.i/.lne  recently  devoted  a  fuU-puge 
editorial  to  the  thesis  that  this  Nation  needs 
more,  not  less  toil  In  the  ccjurse  of  Its  dis- 
cussion, 11  said  "Whether  unions  have  too 
much  pov*er  that  power  is  no  longer  directed 
t  >w,ird  the  whole  needs  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  St.ites  or  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
The  enterpriser  the  tax  reformer,  the  tariff 
reducer  can  do  a  lot  more  to  meet  these 
needs  than  any  of  the  current  orthodox  pro- 
labor  proposals  such  .is  a  minimum  wage 
hike  which  would  increase  unemployment 
hy  forcing  employers  to  weed  out  workers 
who  simply  ,iren  t  worth  more  than  H  an 
hour 

If  this  seems  a  harsh  Judgment  It  has 
ileep  roots  m  economic  law  There  Is  only 
one  way  lliat  incomes  can  be  Increased  and 
living  standards  Improved  without  running 
the  risks  of  disastrous  inflation— and  that  is 
through  increased  worker  productivity.  Tlie. 
current  minimum  wage  proposals  are  a  good 
example  of  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It 
Not  only  would  the  wage  be  Increased,  but 
the  law  would  l^e  extended  to  millions  of 
workers  m  loc.tl  enterprises,  notably  retail- 
ing, who  have  hitherto  been  exempt  One 
result,  as  Life  says,  would  be  more  unem- 
ployment the  affected  enterprises  would 
hire  as  few  marginal  workers  as  pcisslble  A 
second  res\ilt.  In  all  likelihood,  would  be  a 
new  wave  of  price  Increases  — that  Is,  a  new 
wave  of  Inflation  A  third  result,  which  Is 
directly  tied  in  with  the  first,  would  be  to 
deprive  great  numberi  of  unskilled  people  of 
the  opportunity  to  gam  experience  that 
wovild  qualify  them  for  better  Jobs 

The  biggest  current  need  In  the  labor- 
management  field  Is  for  programs  designed 
to  secure  maximum  production  at  minimum 
coat,  within  the  limits  of  fair  and  reasonable 
workweeks  and  work  rules 


(Prom    the  Conroe    (Tex  1    Dally   Courier] 
CiOLD — And    the    Wage-Hour    Law 
Nvmierous  factors  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ent t>alance-of-payments  deficit,   which   has 
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rcstilted  In  a  substantial  decline  In  our  gold 
reserves.  The  deficit  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  an^ount  of  money  we  spend 
abroad  and  the  total  amount  oUiers  spend 
with  us. 

Moreover,  the  problem  could  be  made  still 
more  severe,  and  ellll  more  difficult  to  solTe 
or  alleviate,  by  ccrtrUn  actions  which,  on 
their  fare,  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
international  mon«'tary  matters. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  points  out  that  the  proposed  Increase 
in  the  Federal  mlnlm\mi  wage  could  make 
further  inroads  on  the  gold  store  at  Fort 
Kno.\.  And  there's  nothing  farfetched  In 
this  view.  Increasing  the  minimum  wage 
(and  extending  the  Federal  wage-hour  law 
to  certain  Uxral  businesses,  such  as  retailing. 
which  have  alwava  been  exempt)  would 
mean  higher  costs  for  many  UJ3.  business- 
men. Capital  would  be  e;icouraged  to  Invest 
In  lower  co.st  evcriea  areas,  thus  increasing 
the  gold  outflow. 

The  higher  minimum  wage  would  set  loose 
new  inflationary  f  jrces  all  along  the  wage- 
price  line.  These  I  icre«»ed  costs  would  make 
It  more  difficult  for  American  products  to 
compete  In  forclgr.  markets,  where  the  com- 
petition is  already  extremely  keen,  largely 
because  of  our  <  xistlng  wage  standards. 
Als<j,  the  Increases  would  make  It  easier  for 
foreign  prtxlucers  jf  many  kinas  of  wares  to 
expand  their  American  Sitlcs.  So  we'd  sell 
less  abroad,  others  would  sell  more  In  our 
home  market,  and  the  payments  Imbalance 
would  swell. 

Protection  of  the  gold  reserve  has  become 
a  major  domestic  problem.  It  wouldn't  make 
sense  for  the  Go-.'ernment  to  aggravate  It 
tlirough  legislation  which  would  make  It 
tougher  for  us  to  compete  In  the  world's 
marketplaces. 


I  From  the  Warrcusburg.  Mo.,  Star-Journal] 
A    PriT — Bltt    TRtrs 

Americans  are  f  prudent  people.  Look  at 
the  evidence  In  a  recent  poll,  63  percent 
of  those  quostlr>n'>d  said  the  President  and 
C-ongresK  sho\iid  do  something  about  holding 
down  prices  a:id  preventing  Inflation. 

Americans  are  a  goodhearted  people.  Look 
at  the  evidence:  In  the  same  poll.  62  per- 
cent of  those  who  answered  said  they 
thought  the  powers  that  be  ought  to  get 
busy  and  provide  more  medical  care  for  the 
aged 

Americans  are  s  generous  people  who  like 
tn  see  the  other  fellow  get  a  break.  Look  at 
the  evidence-  In  the  [wM.  48  percent  said 
C  mgre.ss  and  the  Chief  Executive  should 
boost  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  per  hour. 

Americans  are  people  who  also  like  to  see 
themselves  get  a  break.  Look  at  the  evi- 
dence The  p<i\\  Turned  up  46  percent  who 
thought  the  Govt  niir.ent  ought  to  "reduce 
taxes  for  people  Lke  myself." 

A  higher  minimum  wage--but  no  price 
rise  and  no  innntlon.  Miire  medical  care  for 
the  aped,  more  Federal  aid  to  education 
(said  40  percent!,  more  housing  and  slum 
clearance  (38  percent),  more  spending  on 
national  defense  (31  percent)  and  to  cut 
unetnployment  (2,3  percent) — but  still  "bal- 
ance tl'.e  budfTct  by  cut'ing  Government 
spending"  1 37  peiccnt)  and,  above  all,  "re- 
duce taxes  for  people  like  myself." 

Yep,  Americans  are  prudent,  goodhearted 
and  generous.  But  Americans,  Judging  by 
that  poll.  aLsj  are  a  people  who  need  a  fast 
lesson  or  t*'o  In  arithmetic  and  the  relation- 
ship between  cause  and  effect. 

[F'r<.im  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News] 
Mlnimubi  Wage 
You'll  hear  a  lot  of  trumpeting  In  Con- 
gress about  raising  the  minimum  wage  but 
nowhere  In  the  loud  talk  will  you  hear 
much  al>out  encouraging  greater  production 
fr<im  minimal  workers  to  Justify  that 
Increase. 


Instead,  therell  be  talk  about  growth, 
about  Increasing  purchasing  power,  stimu- 
lating the  economy,  and  bo  forth.  And  In 
the  t>ackground  will  lurk  the  union  lobby- 
ists who  know  that  raising  the  floor  on  wages 
will  tend  to  help  them  push  wages  higher. 

There'll  be  testimony,  too,  from  the  other 
side,  from  the  employers  who  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  some  of  their  help  when  the 
minimum  Is  raised.  Some  will  exaggerate, 
and  say  they'll  go  out  of  business. 

The  loud  exponents  deride  the  objectors, 
saying:  "If  they  cant  pay  decent  wagus,  they 
don't  deserve  to  be  In  business  "  That  Isn't 
a  very  filling  answer  to  those  who  go  hungry 
because  they  are  marginal  workers. 

Here's  what  some  of  the  bosses  tDld  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

One  Ohio  department  store's  wag;e  coets 
would  soar  $400,000  a  year.  Of  its  mere  than 
1,700  employees,  90  would  be  laid  olT.  Un- 
skilled workers  over  50  would  not  even  be 
considered  for  hiring 

In  Iowa,  a  hotel  and  motel  operator  said 
higher  costs  would  force  him  to  hike  his 
rates  and  lay  off  20  of  85  employes. 

A  Texas  drugstore  said  it  would  boost 
prices,  and  trim  Its  work  force. 

A  Virginia  feed  company  said  it  would  In- 
crease prices  18  to  20  percent,  shut  some 
full-time  employees  to  part  time,  and  elimi- 
nate overtime, 

A  retail  variety  store  with  50  outlets  In 
several  States  said  competition  prevented  It 
from  raising  prices  so  it  would  lay  off  10  per- 
cent of  its  1,100  workers  to  meet  higher  costs 

Tliose  are  comments  from  the  men  who 
m^ke  decisions  after  Congress  m'  kes  its 
decisions. 

Congress  can  order  that  those  wiio  work 
at  minimum  occupations  be  paid  mr>re,  but 
If  It  does  It  will  be  adding  to  the  total  unem- 
ployment that  already  is  a  national  problem. 
It  will  be  adding  to  the  numbers  of  idle 
youth  who  in  some  Instances  becorre  police 
problen:is  because  they  are  idle. 

And,  over  a  relatively  short  run  of  months. 
It  win  be  feeding  the  fires  of  Inflation  which 
haven't  really  died  down  since  the  ftrced- 
draft  economy  of  wartime. 

This  Isn't  exp>ected  to  change  th?  minds 
of  the  politicians  in  Wa.shlngton  one  bit. 
TTie  raise,  of  15  percent  to  25  percent,  seems 
nearly  inevitable.  This  is  just  the  other 
side  of  the  debate  In  whicli  the  proponents 
will  get  most  of  the  publicity.  This  Is  what 
win  happen. 


can    prove    their   p>olnt    about   rising   unem- 
plov-ment  they  might  sell  many  Members  of 

Congress  on  that  basis. 


(From  the  Cape  Girardeau   (Mo.)    Southeast 

Missourlan.  Jan.  19,  1361  ] 

A  HiCHTR   Compulsory   Wage 

One  argument  for  raising  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage,  now  $1  an  hotir,  to  anywhere 
from  $1,10  to  $1.25  an  hour  Is  that  It  would 
put  more  money  into  the  hands  of  consum- 
ers and  Invigorate  the  economy.  That,  in 
turn,  would  increase  jobs. 

The  XJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a 
survey  In  which  it  found  the  opposite  to  be 
true.  An  Ohio  fl.rm  said  It  would  lay  off 
more  than  5  percent  of  its  employees  to  com- 
pensate for  higher  costs. 

Other  fimas  said  they  would  not  only  trim 
their  working  forces  but  would  be  compelled 
to  increase  yield  prices.  One  company,  with 
outlets  in  several  States,  said  competition 
would  prevent  raising  prices  but  10  percent 
of  Its  1,100  workers  would  have  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  to  keep  solvent. 

Laws  authorize  the  Government  to  set 
znlnlmums  for  workers  involved  In  Federal 
contracts.  New  mlnimums  would  result  in 
higher  costs  of  Government  contracting  and 
soaring  cost  of  Government,  the  chamber 
points  out. 

Talk  now  Is  for  action  on  a  $1.10  minimum 
Instead  of  $1.25.  That  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult for  opponents  to  counter.     But  if  they 


[Prom   the   Lincoln   County    (Maine)    News] 

Youngsters     Oldsters    Would    Be    Hurt    by 

Wage-Hour  Extension 

Those  Who  Woxn.0  Be  Hurt 

Many  people  suppxirt  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  minimum  wage,  and  to 
extend  the  Federal  wage-hour  law  to  groups 
which  always  have  been  exempt,  on  under- 
standable humanitarian  grounds.  They  feel 
it  would  give  needed  benefits  to  low-Income 
workers. 

Yet  many  workers  in  that  category  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  severely  hurt  if  the  law- 
passes.  The  reason  for  that  has  been  clearly 
explained  by  the  Press-Journal  of  Louisiana, 
Mo.  It  says:  "Thofe  we  think  it  would  hurt 
the  most  would  be  housewives,  teenagers, 
and  older  folks  working  part  time,  the  lat- 
ter to  augment  their  retirement  pay,  A  hike 
in  minimum  pay  and  increased  coverage  for 
retail  merchants  and  restaurants  would  prac- 
tically end   this  type  of  part-time  work, 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  teenagers 
now  earn  their  own  pocket  money  while  they 
get  practical  experience,  build  character,  and 
stay  out  of  trouble  in  after-school,  evening, 
weekend,  and  summer  part-time  jobs.  Let's 
give  our  youth  a  fighting  chance  to  make 
;.jmethii.g  of  themselveE — and  our  oldsters 
the  ncht  to  ho'.ci  up  their  heads." 

Another  point  needs  emphasizing  here 
Retail  store.?,  re^taurar.t.'^,  and  other  service 
o-  eratior.s  r.re  strictly  local  enterprises. 
E.en  !l  nicnibc-ro  of  natioual  chains  they 
must  compete  locally,  not  nationally,  and 
tiicy  must  gea.-  themselves  to  local  needs, 
desires  living  and  working  standards,  and  so 
o  1.  fc'o.  if  wnge-hour  legislation  is  needed 
in  these  are:is  it  sliould  be  accomplished 
through  State  and  local  action — not  through 
n:itlonal  action  that  would  tre.it  busineFs  in 
the  biggest  citxs  and  the  smallest  towns 
alike. 


Good    Ixttntions    Can't    Repe.'l    Economic 

Laws— Good  1ntentton-s  Aren't  Enough 

[From  the  Blackstone  'Valley   (Mass.)    News- 

Triounel 

Present  e.lorts  to  revise  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  lav,'  have  two  facets.  One  involves  an 
increa.'^e  in  the  minimum  wage.  The  other 
involves  the  coverage  to  some  1.400,000 
workers,  largely  employed  in  retailing  who 
have   hitherto    been   exempt. 

Nimibers  of  p)eople  approve  such  proposals 
as  these  on  humanitarian  grounds.  But 
wnat  they  faU  to  take  into  consideration  is 
that,  in  addition  to  promoting  Inflation,  the 
changes  would  in  all  likelihood  work  to  the 
severe  disadvantage  of  the  groups  they  are 
supposed  to  hei;v 

Taxpayer's  Dollar,  a  publication  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
puts  the  case  this  way:  "The  estimated  Im- 
pact of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the  small 
businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  low  Income 
marginal  workers  has  convinced  many  per- 
sons of  the  need  to  resist  not  only  the 
propKJsed  rate  increase  but  any  effort  to 
extend  coverage  to  other  classes  rf  wc  r.itcrs 
Apart  from  severe  unemployment  predicted 
through  any  extension  of  covernge,  the  in- 
flationary aspect  of  any  increase  has  been 
cited.  This  would  be  reflected  not  only  In 
the  increased  cost  of  goods  and  services  1 1 
the  Individual  consumer  but  would  add  to 
the  cost  of  Government  as  well." 

In  other  words,  higher  minimum  wage 
end  broadened  coverage  would  both  reduce 
employment  opportunity  for  the  unskilled, 
youthful,  and  marginal  workers,  and  Increase 
their  cost  of  living.  They'd  thus  lose  twice — 
and   these    are   the    workers    who   can    lenst 
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afford  to  lose.  It  seems  tu  bf  a  r.xse  where 
good  Intentlona  can't  repeal  natural  ecu- 
nomlc  law. 

(Prom  the   Hawthorne    (N  J  >    Press    jjn    5. 

IMll 

Thi  Rxason  Why 

A  giKKl  many  people  no  doubt  woncUr  why 
there  should  be  any  particular  oppoRitnii  tn 
the  proposal  that  the  Federal  wai?e-hi"ir 
law.  popularly  known  as  the  mlmmum  w  igt- 
law  should  be  extended  to  retaiIii>K  '.vhkh 
has  been  exempt  ever  since  the  l;i*  catue  into 
being   In   depression   days 

The  American  Retail  Feder^tum  has  pro- 
vided a  clear  answer.  The  opositior.  is  ba^ed 
on  the  fact  that  retaling  employs  a  ftr  t<r»"iit- 
er  percentage  of  temporary  and  part-time 
employees  than  any  other  major  Industry  in 
the  rmted  States  and  so  Is  \r.  .i  very  special 
position 

ThesK?  employees.  It  should  be  eniphasi/ed 
are    r.irelv    the   family    breadwuiners       They 
work    nt    Christmas    time    and    during    vaca- 
tions     Some  put  In  a  few  hours  during  *»>eit- 
end.;  when  trade  Is  heaviest      Oenerallv    tht 
ten!pv>rary  or  part-time  workers  are  unsigned 
sind  a  large  majority  is  made  up  "f  Htiiclents 
ref!r«-d  workers,  older  women,   and   numbers 
of    h'>usewlves    who    put    in    som*"    li  :urs    'o 
supplement    the   family   Income 

These  workers  are  of  Umilfd  value  to  the 
sure  which  employs  them  It  Is  equally 
clear  that  an  arbitrary  Federal  law.  applyuu: 
equally  to  great  cities  and  little  Uiwn^  which 
would  establish  wage  and  other  standard.s 
not  balanced  by  these  workers  pr<Klucti\e 
value,  could  have  only  one  result  m,i.ximum 
possible  reduction  in  marginal  employment 

This  IS  one  of  the  compelling  lea-son.s  that 
led  the  last  Congress  to  shelve  the  proposiii 
to  make  Federal  wage-hour  covemge  almost 
uni'  ersal 

[From  th-  Denton  (Tex  1    Re<ori.l -Chronicle 
Jan    18. 19611 

Thfrf  s  Hi  MAN  Sine  To  Opposin'^  Wage 
Increase 

The  legislative  niachinery  in  Washington 
IS  beginning  to  grind  awtiy  in  un  effort  :■» 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  from  tl  "o  $1  2o 
per  hour — as  if  wages  can  be  etTertivelv 
legislated 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  during  :\:c 
recent  political  campaign,  there  are  some 
people  who  think  that  it  is  ra'her  smftil 
If  not  completely  disgraceful  to  oppose  ai: 
increase  In  the  minimum  wage  law  They 
maintain  that  opposition  to  it  is  heartless 
Yet  many  of  the  same  people  may  find  them- 
selves unemployed  should  the  minimum 
wage  law  be  Increased  to  $1  Jo  per  hour 

If  legislation  were  all  that  was  needed  to 
Increase  income,  then  we  would  suggest 
that  the  minimum  be  raised  n  >t  t(j  tl  2j  but 
to   «5   per   hour. 

But  there  are  hurtful  effect.-,  whirh  would 
stem    from    such   legislation 

Right  now  the  United  .St.ites  is  having 
troubl"  with  its  gold  supply  We  are  im- 
porting more  than  we  are  exporting  We 
are  selling  less  abroad,  partly  becau.se  we  are 
being  underprlced  by  European  aiul  .Asiatu 
competition  The  United  States  has  m- 
crert.sed  its  productivity.  But  the  benefit,^ 
of  this  progress  In  productivity  have  been 
passed  along  to  labor,  generally  speaking 
European  and  Asiatic  competition  has  pa.ssed 
much  of  the  benefits  of  their  increased  pro- 
duction   to   their  ctistomers 

The  result:  We  are  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  world  market 

An  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  would 
further  complicate  our  foreign  market  .situ- 
ation It  would  Increase  the  trouble  of  the 
US  dollar  Recently,  for  example,  the  Ford 
Ml  tor  Co  spent  $336  million  to  buy  further 
into  the  automobile  empire  of  Britain  Ford. 
like  manv  other  American   Industrialists,  is 


finding  that  It  can  pr.,duce  .  .'.r^  ..r.d  ofher 
pii>durts  far  che:iper  in  Eur  j  «■  "i-in  In  the 
U2>lted  States 

At  a  tune  when  the  United  Sttaes  Is  coping 
wlLh  something  of  a  crl.sls  resulting  Irom 
high  production  costs,  it  seems  far  from  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  enlarge  upon  thi> 
crisis  The  logical  result  of  an  Increase  m 
the  minimum  w.ige  law  would  be  a  curtail- 
ment ol  cinplovnicnt  at  a  time  \*h''n  unem- 
pl<nm»nt  is    i  real  jiroblem 

T^ieres  much,  argument  to  be  advum-ed  m 
the  Interest  of  the  human  side  of  opposition 
to  an  increase  m  our  minimum  w.>ge  law 
even  thiiugh  t!ie  Individual  wlio  f\i)ressc.<; 
such  opposition  ''ften  u  ren,.;cif<i  i--  h.ird- 
he.irieil  .md  cold 

[From    the    rinctnnatl    Pf.st    *    Tlme^-Slar. 

Dec    30.    19601 

.\.sKtN(;   roR   Troubi  .• 

One  of  ihp  more  polltkally  ii.spir.-d  n(>t 
to  say  dem.tKogic  proposals  before  the  new 
Congress  will  be  legislation  to  increa.se  the 
min.mum  wage  t.i  *1  25  an  hour  $.-.0  f  t  h 
40-hi  tir  week 

There  is  ^reat  doUbt  that  minimum  -  wage 
laws  ever  !i.creas»»d  anybody  s  buvlng  p<>wer 
Tho  mftat'.or.  they  tend  to  ktent-rate  qulck'.N 
neutralizes  any  benefit  Any  mfrh.iiiizatuiii 
eliminates   the  Jobs  ut  subriiarginal    workers 

Ch.'lrman  Pitlbright  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  reminds  that  this  is  an 
especially  bad  time  to  tinker  with  the  wage- 
pricf  ...Tuct  ur>- 

We  have,  he  .la'.s  a  situation  in  de- 
prcsit-d  arfa.s  !:■.  whi  h  |)f"!'l^  are  out  of  Jobs 
for  l.ick  of  demand  fi>r  .ur  pri<lu<-l8  One 
reiisviii  is  price — that  we  are  nonii^mpetitne 
with  foreign  producers   ' 

Hisioricnlly  he  adds  If  V'/u  l>"M>bi  the 
minimum  wage  it  has  the  effect  of  pushing 
up  wages  all  along  the  line."  thus  mcreas- 
i!i<   pri   es 

Higher  wages  when  thev  mean  actually 
iUL-rea-sed  purcha.sing  pow*"r  are,  of  course, 
desirable  But  n.e.mlntcf  ul  pay  increases 
must  result  from  Improved  protiuction  not 
from     pa.ssmg     a     l.iw 

We  must  compete  In  a  world  where  our 
minimum  wage  is  above  the  averai^e  wage 
fitr  most  industrial  workers,  presenting  a 
dlftlcult  problem  which  must  be  worked  out 
laborhjusly  to  maintain  Amerlc.in  living 
stand.irds 

A  n»>w  upward  push  hi  the  prue  level 
would  as  Senator  Fiidright  suggests  be 
particularly  harmful  at  this  time  in  view  of 
th"  depressed  areas  problem,  unemploy- 
ment and  !.ur  ;idvprse  ba!ance-if -payments 
situation 

Congress  should  give  serious  thought  to 
these  matters  befwie  it  hurries  tlirough  a 
new  minimum  waj;e  bill  regardless  of  the 
campaign    oratory 
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News 


I  From      the      Parkersburg     iW 
Jan     17.    1961 | 

-VIiNiNUM  Wage  Sehves  To  Kill  Jr)BS 
Now  that  wage  fixing  has  become  .m 
accep'ed  part  )f  the  Federal  operation  the 
fundamental  objection  that  it  has  no  proj)er 
place  in  public  administration  has  become 
perhaps  of  only  academic  interest  The 
posslbilHv  of  persuading  any  American  Con- 
gre.vi  of  the  wisdom  "{  abandoning  the  device 
altogether  seems  extremely  remote  at  this 
time 

It  does  apfjear  timely  however,  to  examine 
the  possible  consequences  of  broadening  its 
scoj>e  and  Increasing  Its  impact  For  an 
advance  In  the  minimum  wage  from  its 
present  level  of  tl  an  hour  to  $1  25  and 
extension  of  its  application  to  some  7  mil- 
lion more  workers,  employed  In  presently 
exempt  retail  and  service  establishments,  has 
become  a  distinct  p>oaslbillty  Indeed.  It  is 
one  of  the  proposals  of  the  new  President's 
high  priority  list,  and  so  must   be  accorded 


.1  oetter  chance  In  this  session  than.  11  hud 
in  the  last,  unless  Mr  Kcnnedv  lilnxsclf 
can  be  convinced  that  it  woUld  do  mure 
harm  than  good,  or  unless  a  Congress  whlcli 
picked  up  added  conservative  strength  m  the 
last  election  will  recogidz.e  the  necessily  1  • 
denying  the  President :.il   reque.s; 

rii.it  raising  the  minimum  wage  floor  to 
$1  2j  and  extending  its  coverage  as  con- 
leinplatetl  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
IS  the  testimony  of  the  business  community 
It  would  have  two  effects,  practically  all 
business  airhiritifs  agree  It  would  force 
countie.ss  empi'iscrs  In  ;he  service  fields  t  j 
curtail  ttii'ir  Aurking  furies  laying  ofT  em- 
(iloveea  thev  iitnnot  arTurd  to  p.iy  i  lie  re- 
<juii''d  sv  'ges  people  who  Would  have  111 
possible  h  'po  of  obtHlning  .my  other  em- 
pli.ymetr  Also  it  would  require  the  intro- 
duction of  higher  prices  over  a  wide  are.i 
ol  Anirrlctin  bu-ilnehS  by  those  who  cuuid 
survive  and  lorce  to  the  wall  those  who 
ci  uld  not  sustain  their  marwets  Thus  it 
vmuld  destroy  )e)bs  at  a  time  of  wldesprend 
Idlene.ss  Increase  prices  at  a  time  when  In- 
tl  I'l'iiiary  pf^essure  alreatlv  has  taken  a  heavy 
loll  :ind  depress  business  ,it  a  time  of  gen- 
eral   ecoiioinlc    inertia 

Histor>  H.s  Nations  B.isinesa  ix)int8  out. 
IS  rh^  best  gu!de  to  what  employers  would 
do  tfi  mert  the  r'qulrr :nents  of  :i  higher 
;<i;d  an  expended  m  ninuim  wage  The  US 
Ucp..rtmrnt  of  I  :ib<.<r  made  a  study  of  the 
economic  effects  when  the  minimum  wnge 
was  Increased  in  1956  from  75  cents  to  |1 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a  Nutions  Busines*; 
.malvsls    of     that    rejJort 

The  agency  found  significant  declines 
in  emplovment  in  most  of  the  low-wage 
mdus'ry  .segments  studied  '  Employers  cut 
their  pnv  rolls  «nd  replaced  less  eftlclent 
workers  They  also  installed  more  cfTlclent 
m.ichlnerv  ch.omed  produit  liiies  and 
raised    prixluctlon    quotas 

In  addition  some  employers  raised  their 
prices  Higher  prices,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment said  might  in  time  h.ive  resulted  m 
less  demand  and  cunsequently  in  cutbacks 
of  producllon  and  curtailment  o!  employ- 
ment 

If  tuose  who  were  laid  otT  can  not  find 
work  elsewhere,  the  study  continued  work- 
ers m  the  low -wage  communities  may  re- 
main unemployed  rather  than  obtain  higher 
wages  as  a  result  of  the  minimum  wage' 
M  .reiiver  the  I^bor  Dep.irtment  repc>rt  con- 
cluded If  the  most  recent  minimum  wage 
increase  had  become  effective  during  a  re- 
cession Its  adverse  effects  on  employment 
might  have  been  much  greater  ' 

The  danger  signals  are  flying  all  about. 
Will  those  in  places  of  responsibility  In 
Washington    heed    them  ' 

I  From     the     Jackson     ( Miss  »     State     Times. 
Dec   .ll    19601 

HuuAN    Side    or    OPPosrrioN    to    Higher 
MiNIMlM    W\t». 

(By  Oliver  Emmerich  1 

III  Washington  tiKlay  the  legislative  m,t- 
(  liinery  Is  being  lubricated  for  the  effort  to 
Increase  'he  minimum  wage  to  $1  25  i>er 
hour 

There  are  some  people  who  thiiik.  that  It  l.s 
sinful  to  oppose  an  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  law  They  hold  that  opposition  to  It 
IS  heartless  Yet  mntiy  of  the  same  people 
may  find  themselves  unemployed  should  the 
minimum  w.i.<p  law  he  increased  to  H  25  per 
U'  lur 

If  legislation  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  Increase  Income,  then  we  would  suggest 
that  the  minimum  be  raised  not  to  H  25  per 
hour  but  to  $5  per  hour 

But  there  are  hurtful  effects  which  could 
stem  from  such    legislation 

At  present  the  United  Stales  Is  having 
trouble  with  its  gold  supply  We  are  im- 
porting mure  than  we  export.     We  are  selling 
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less  abroad  because  we  are  being  underprlced 
by    European    and    Asiatic    competition. 

The  United  States  baa  Increased  Ita  pro- 
ductivity. But  the  benefits  of  this  progreu 
tn  productivity  have  been  passed  along  to 
labor  European  and  Asiatic  competition 
has  passed  much  of  the  benefits  of  their 
increases  in  productivity  to  their  customers. 
The  result  Is  that  we  are  pricing  ourselves 
eiut  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

An  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  would 
further  complicate  our  foreign  market  situ- 
ation. It  would  increase  the  trouble  of  the 
US     dollar. 

Recently  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  spent  #336 
million  to  buy  Into  the  automobile  empire  of 
England  Ford,  like  some  other  American 
Industrialists.  Is  finding  that  It  can  produce 
cars  cheaper  In  Euro|>«. 

At  this  lime  when  the  United  States  Is 
coping  with  a  crisis  resulting  from  high  pro- 
ductive costs.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that    we   should   enlarge   upon   this  crisis. 

The  logical  result  of  an  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  law  would  be  a  curtailment 
of  employment  at  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  a  problem. 

There  Is  much  argument  to  be  advanced  in 
the  interest  of  the  human  side  of  opposition 
to  an  Increase  in  our  minimum  wage  law, 
even  though  the  individual  who  expresses 
such  opposition  Is  often  regarded  as  hard- 
hearted and  cold 

[From  the  Green  Bay  ( Wis  )   Press  Gazette] 
MiNiMt-M  Wages  Up  roR  Discussion 

Some  Members  of  Congress,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  are  preparing  for  a 
battle  against  recommendations  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  per 
limir  which  President-elect  Kennedy  is  ex- 
pect.ed  to  make  soon  after  his  Inauguration. 
The  fight  will  be  a  resumption  of  the  battle 
that  extended  through  a  major  part  of  the 
previous  session  of  Congress  only  to  end  In 
:i  stalemate  during  the  poetoonvention  ses- 
sion TTie  matter  was  finally  abandoned  on 
August  30  when  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
who  was  heading  the  Senate  conferees  de- 
clared No  bill  Is  better  than  the  House 
bill  •■ 

The  fight  In  Congress  Involved  two  points. 
One  was  the  amount  of  increase  which  was 
to  be  added  to  the  91  per  hour  minimum 
which  had  been  raised  from  75  cents  in  1949. 
The  other  was  the  number  of  new  workers  to 
be  added  to  the  23,700.000  which  was  then 
being  protected  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938. 

TTie  AFL-CIO  was  seeking  an  Increase  to 
$125  per  hour  and  coverage  extending  to 
at  least  5  million  new  workers  in  retail  and 
other  enterprises  engaged  In  activities  af- 
fecting Interstate  commerce. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  had  pro- 
posed that  only  about  3,200,000  workers  could 
be  brought  under  the  II  mlnlmvmi  and  that 
the  minimum  for  thoee  already  covered  be 
raised  only  by  10  or  15  cents  per  hour. 
Since  Senator  Kennedy  had  favored  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  AFL-CIO,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  discussion  In  the  new  Con- 
gress will  center  about  the  same  issues  as 
In  the  recent  session. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  a  higher  mini- 
mum wage  are  quite  familiar.  In  fact  in 
the  minds  of  many  f>eople  they  need  no  ex- 
planation. It  is  held  of  course  that  more 
money  paid  out  in  wages  means  more  money 
will  be  spent  for  goods  and  services  and  the 
economy  will  be  thus  Improved.  Further,  of 
course.  It  Is  held  that  the  higher  minimum 
wage  tends  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
living.  Improve  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  worker  and  is  thus  a  good  thing.  All  of 
these  claims  of  course  are  true  within  certain 
limits.  However,  there  Is  another  side  to  the 
question  and  that  Is  Interesting  because  very 
lew  people  recognise  the  disadvantages  as 
well  as  those  who  actually  experience  them. 


In  Congress  at  present  some  Republicans 
are  contending  that  a  minimum  wage  In- 
crease at  this  time  will  only  cause  more  un- 
employment. SenatcM*  FtTLSRicHT,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  takes  a  similar  view.  Recently 
tlM  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Issued  a  statement  setting  forth  some 
of  the  arguments  against  a  higher  minimum 
wage.  The  chamber  of  commerce  has  been 
told  by  many  of  Its  members  across  the  coun- 
try that  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
could  be  expected  to  wipe  out  the  Jobs  of 
thousands  of  workers.  One  Ohio  department 
store  reports  that  its  wage  cost  would  soar 
$400,000  a  year.  Of  its  1,700  employees,  90 
would  be  laid  off.  Further,  unskilled  work- 
ers over  50  years  old  would  not  even  be  con- 
sidered for  hiring 

An  Iowa  hotel  and  motel  operator  has  re- 
ported that  higher  costs  would  force  him  to 
increase  his  room  rates  from  an  average  of 
•«  to  $8  a  day  and  to  lay  off  20  of  his  85 
employees. 

A  feed  company  In  Virginia  has  reported 
that  it  would  be  obliged  to  increase  prices 
18  to  20  percent,  shift  several  full -time  em- 
ployees to  part  time  and  eliminate  nearly 
all  overtime  work. 

A  retail  variety  store  with  more  than  50 
outlets  In  several  States  said  competition 
would  prevent  It  from  raising  prices  to  meet 
the  extra  $360,000  a  year  wage  cost  and  so 
it  would  have  to  lay  off  10  percent  of  Its  1.100 
workers. 

The  minimum  wage  Is  an  established  pol- 
icy of  American  Government.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  increases  will  be  made  regu- 
larly as  time  goes  on  and  that  the  law  will 
be  broadened  to  Include  more  people  as  the 
economy  advances.  The  only  dispute  appears 
to  be  as  to  how  soon  these  changes  should 
be  made  and  how  large  the  steps  should  be 
that  are  taken  to  advance  the  program.  The 
Republican  administration  favored  a  small 
step  upward  from  a  dollar  to  $1.15  and  a 
widening  of  the  base  to  Include  only  a  few 
million  more  persons.  This  may  be  prefer- 
able to  the  larger  steps  and  a  greater  widen- 
ing of  the  base  proposed  by  the  Democrats 
who  are  now  coming  Into  power. 


(Prom    the    McKeesport     Daily    News.    Feb. 

27,    19611 

Fewer  Jobs? 

Congress  Is  at  work  on  the  White  House 
proposal  to  boost  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour. 

On  the  surface,  this  appears  to  be  a  fine 
Idea.  Certainly,  no  one  likes  to  think  of  any- 
one earning  less  than  $50  a  week  which  is 
what  the  new  minimum  would  make  on  a  40- 
hour  basis. 

But  there  are  certain  findings  before  Con- 
gress that  command  attention  not  only  of  the 
legislators,  but  of  the  general  public  which 
has  a  heavy  interest  and,  of  course,  a  sub- 
stantial stake  In  this  proposition. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce learned  in  a  survey  that  the  theory  a 
higher  minimum  wage  would  put  more 
money  into  the  hands  of  consumers  and 
thus  invigorate  the  economy  Is  not  neces- 
sarily true.  Indeed,  the  opposite  could 
occur.  The  organization  cites  an  Ohio  firm 
that  said  It  would  be  compelled  to  lay  off 
6  percent  of  Its  employees  to  compensate 
for  the  higher  costs  of  a  $1.25  minimum. 

Other  companies,  according  to  the  cham- 
ber, said  they  would  be  forced  not  only  to 
trim  their  payroll,  but  would  have  to  raise 
prices  in  an  already  soft  market — "a  danger- 
ous procedure  for  any  business  concern." 

Another,  with  outlets  In  several  States,  had 
this  explanation:  It  would  have  to  drop  10 
percent  of  its  workers  to  remain  solvent  be- 
cause the  competition  of  foreign  products 
makes  a  price  increase  impossible. 

We  already  have  statutes  setting  minimum 
wages  for  workers  Involved  in  Federal  con- 


tracts. So  higher  minlmums,  the  chamber 
points  out,  could  mean  higher  costs  of  Gov- 
ernment contracting  and  the  need  of  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  at  a  time  when  the  na- 
tional budget  already  Is  out  of  balance  and 
the  debt  moving  upward. 

No  matter  what  might  be  thought  of 
chamber  of  commerce  findings  In  the  field 
of  wages,  Congress  does  need  to  give  serious 
study  to  the  report  submitted  by  this  organi- 
zation which  represents  the  employer-busi- 
ness community.  If  an  Increased  minimum 
wage  would  mean  fewer  Jobs,  then  the  Jus- 
tice of  it  is  questionable  in  this  era  of  wide- 
spread unemployment. 


[Prom    the    Chicago    Dally    News,    Feb.    23. 
19611 

Higher    Minimum     Wage    Could     Handicap 
Recovery 

Among  the  antirecession  measures  which 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  to 
expedite  is  one  raising  the  legal  minimum 
wage.  In  steps,  from  the  present  $1  an  hour 
to  $1.25.  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  says 
this  would  give  the  1.665.000  workers  af- 
fected an  additional  $869  million  in  annual 
earnings. 

This  is  another  case  of  the  recession's  be- 
ing used  as  a  whip  to  advance  a  long-time 
objective  in  the  hope  that  the  "Wolf!"  cry 
will  bring  about  a  less  searching  examina- 
tion than  normal. 

What  it  Ignores  Is  that  In  our  economy 
one  man's  wages  are  another  man's  costs. 

To  the  average  worker,  whose  Income  is 
far  above  the  proposed  mlnlmtun,  It  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  require  that  no  one  be 
paid  less.  He  is  unaware  of  the  number 
of  marginal  companies  for  whom  the  $1.25 
minimiam  might  mean  such  a  profitless  op- 
eration as  to  force  them  out  of  business. 
with  resulting  unemployment. 

Our  society  can,  if  it  wishes,  take  the  po- 
sition that  anybody  whose  skills  are  In- 
sufficient to  earn  him  $1.25  an  hour  should 
earn  nothing,  and  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munity. But  Congress  should  certainly 
take  a  long  look  before  deciding  that  such 
a  policy  is  desirable  either  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  for  society. 

The  American  Retail  Federation  made  a 
case  study  of  the  probable  effects  of  the 
$1.25  minimum  wage  in  the  retail-service 
Industries  in  the  small  town  of  Hagerstown. 
Md.  The  proposal  is  that  employees  of  all 
concerns  with  an  annual  volume  of  $1  mil- 
lion would  be  covered  by  the  law.  Eighteen 
of  the  twenty-five  retail  stores  in  Hagerstown 
would  thus  be  affected. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  starting 
mlnlmtun  wage  in  the  covered  stores  was 
93  cents  an  hoiu-.  and  in  the  exempt  estab- 
lishments, 83  cents  an  hour.  Clearly,  if 
the  one  group  muit  give  42  percent  wage 
increases,  the  shift  in  the  competitive  situa- 
tion is  one  to  threaten  both  Jobs  and 
prices. 

The  legal  minimum  wage  was  Jumped 
from  40  cents  to  75  cents  in  1950,  a  much 
more  drastic  spread  than  is  now  proposed. 
The  impact  on  business  was  reduced  by 
the  production  demands  and  inflation  oc- 
casioned by  the  Korean  war.  Each  increase, 
however,  has  been  accompanied  by  reports 
of  Jobs  eliminated  and  shifts  to  part-time 
work. 

Nobody  opposes  a  rising  standard  of  living 
for  all  workers.  There  is  general  agreement 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  minimum  wage 
laws:  "To  eliminate  conditions  detrimental 
to  health   •   •    '." 

But  a  further  goal  is  to  do  this  without 
substantially  curtailing  emplojrment  or 
earning  power.  Congress  Is  being  urged 
now  to  take  a  giant  step  which,  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  will  cost  Jobs.  That  is  com- 
pletely at  cross  purposes  with  the  goal  of 
putting  more  wages  in  the  pcxikets  of 
workers. 
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A  SOUND  DOLLAR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President 
during  the  campaicn  and  several  times 
since  his  Inaugtiratlon  Pre^iident  Ken- 
nedy has  promised  to  maintain  a  sound 
dollar,  or  at  least  a  dollar  which  is  as 
sound  as  the  present  one.  In  this  effort 
I  am  sure  that  every  American  has  a 
Iceen  and  continuing  interest;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  promise  and  another  to 
produce.  The  spending  biils  that  have 
reached  the  Congress  will,  if  enacted, 
create  a  further  deficit  which  can  onlv 
depreciate  the  value  of  our  dollar,  and 
if  he  raises  taxes  to  meet  this  add.ciunal 
spending  this  in  itself  will  add  to  infla- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  he  is  caucht  on  the 
horns  of  a  rather  frightenmy  dilemma 
but  he  can  get  himself  off  Lheni  by  one 
of  two  methods.  One  would  be  to  not 
recommend  expenditures  beyond  the 
ability  of  income  to  meet  them,  and  the 
other  would  be  to  grant  Immediate  lib- 
eral depreciation  allowances  to  the  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  so  that  they  could 
attack  at  once  the  problem  of  replacing 
the  nearly  $90  billion  worth  of  obsolete 
machinery  in  the  plants  of  our  countiT 
The  latter  course  would  provide  jobs  im- 
mediately and  would  cause  the  ecr-nomy 
to  soar  to  the  heights  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  other  Americans  d'-sire  We 
want  progress,  but  not  in  the  f.rld  of 
inflation. 

George  Shea  has  written  a  provocative 
article  in  tne  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
February  27.  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  future  inflation,  which  I  ask  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  my  rcmark.v 

There  bemy  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow  s : 

I  Pnm  the  Wall  Strert  Journa'.    Feb   27    1961 
Tub  Ottiook:  APpmAisAL  or  CuK»iLNr  Trenus 

IN  BUSIMCSS  JktTD  Ft.NANCE 

(By  Qeorge  Sbra) 

The  Kennedy  »dmlnl«trmtlon  U  DffertiiK  the 
world  a  clasxtcal  loaaon  lii  how  to  lay  the 
seecta  of  future  Inflation  It  is  doln^  i  by 
prop.3aln«  n«w  FsderAl  progranw  in  new 
are«wi  of  Che  Nation'!  life. 

To  understand  what  !■  golni?  on  as  clearly 
A3  po.'^sible  It  Is  neceeaary  to  review  briefly 
what  cAusen  Inflation  It  Is  often  said  that 
the  l.ssuance  of  money  eo  that  lu  supply 
exceeds  the  availability  of  goods  1«  the  cause 
However,  this  Is  sotnethlne:  of  an  over- 
slnipliflcatlon.  It  Is  neceesary  also  to  fo  back 
of  rhe  '.ssui^nce  of  the  extm  tnonev  to  see 
what  pau^>n»  It.  and  to  examine  the  circum- 
s'.kiii^es  siirruunUlng  the  decision  to  lasue 
the  extra  money. 

Thf  reason  for  this  further  exim'narlon 
is  that  economists  have  found  a  (food  many 
cases  where  the  Issuance  of  exTa  money  was 
not  followed  by  generally  n.smtf  pr'.re*.  and 
others  where  prices  rose  withont  tl'.e  Kind  of 
money  Issuance  generally  rpsjarded  r\s  the 
most,  lnfl.\tlonary.  Reasoning  from  these 
vurymii  situations,  economic  .s-niioi.'.s  now- 
adays '.n  most  cases  agree  that  an  essential 
fnrtor  Is  whether  capacity  to  produce  h  fully 
em.p  oyed  or  not. 

If  capacity  Is  not  fully  employed  new 
spjadin^  uhroagh  the  Issuance  of  new  sup- 
p''.es  of  money  ts  more  likely  to  rai.se  pro- 
duction thnn  It  ta  to  raise  prices  But  If 
there  is  no  unemployment  and  no  un vised 
cap'.ict  tr.  new  spending  throtigh  the  use  of 
netr  Armen  of  monay  will  r&lar  prices 

.\ctually  If  capacity  aiiA  workers  are  fully 
employed  any  kind  of  new  spending  efTort 
wiu  tend  lu  push  prlcaa  up.  whether  it  be 
Ojvernmfnt    spending   or    private    spending 


The  more  Inflatlnnarv  klads  of  spending 
furthermore,  are  the  kinds  that  do  not  pro- 
duce lmme<llately  consumible  kfood-;  If  the 
spending  Is  on  txew  productive  capital,  such 
as  a  more  efSclent  factory.  It  will  at  ftrst 
lia.e  an  Inflationary  effect  but  later  It  will 
enhance  the  supply  of  goods,  tliua  offsetting 
its  first  infUtiunary  effect  But  If  the 
spend, nt;  is  on  guns  and  shells  to  bf  used 
\ip  In  a  war  there  ts  no  direct  offset  after- 
ward, which  ifi  w!iy  ir.flatii  ti-.  resulting 
from  wirs  p.Tsi.'T 

One  of  i.ie  cle.iresr  e.xaInpie^  u:  mrtation 
AS  ft  result  of  caplutl  spending  is  in  Husala 
uxlay.  although  few  pe<Tple  think  of  the  Hun- 
■»i:\n  experience  . ri  these  terms  1  he  whole 
Russian  p<jstwur  effort  has  been  cjncen- 
rrttcd  in  building  up  rapacity  to  make 
heavy  industrial  g(j<>ds  md  nnnamem.s 
Pe  ipio  cnip.'yed  on  these  works,  as  well  us 
most,  meii.lMTs  of  the  armed  lurccai.  nave 
naturally  h  <d  to  be  puld  but  ha.  e  prodiited 
n.ithh.c  (  M.'-ri'ntly  coi^.sumable  Thus  their 
buying  p<**er  ha^i  comix"red  f<.<r  the  oaisiim- 
able  goods  produced  by  the  ret  of  ihe  ph>pu- 
'.a,.i*':i.  and  there  has  beeu  a  continuous 
-"ihorUii^e  of  sucli  goods  As  a  result,  the 
Rti.sslan  ruble  has  bee.i  devalued  three 
limes  since  World  Wir  11  the  latest  devalu- 
ation ha.iiiij  t.iken  plu^  e  at  the  st.irt  of 
this  year 

One  conclusion  thai  cm  b  :•  reai  hcd  from 
tile  f  >regoing  considerations  is  that  much 
O  )•  ernnient  activity  and  rmp'oymeiu  Ls  in- 
fliti'>nar>  In  nature  True,  some  govern - 
m?ntn'.  activity  is  clearly  necessary.  If  only 
to  keep  people  from  hurting  each  other  To 
the  extent  tliat  it  prevent.s  waiteful  vhlence 
or  otherwise  creates  belter  rondltloiis  for 
rrodv  ♦Irti.  it  Is  In  Its  own  way  praducUve 
since  It  perml's  greater  pri  di.iction  than 
w^uld  o'hcrwlse  be  (X'Sjible  But  t>e>ond 
that  It  Is  very  dimcult  to  dra-A  the  line  be- 
tween governmental  activities  that  ure 
b.as'r.illy  pr'.xluctUe.  and  'hose  thtit  cinpl.iy 
people  In  nonproductive  work  ao  'hat  they 
have  to  ll.e.  In  esscnre  en'jrely  oii  the  pro- 
clMction  of  others 

What  the  Kennedy  %dmir.'..«'raMon  Is  pro- 
posing is  a  new  expinslon  in  Oove.-ninent.  ac- 
tivity m  several  directions  There's  to  be 
medical  care  lor  tne  aged,  aUhoU({h  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  old-age  trust  fund 
imojtly  beneritsi  have  risen  from  *3  5  bil- 
lion in  \dj^  to  more  than  911  b.lUon  in  the 
latest  Qsca!  y"«ir 

I'll  ere  •  to  t>e  aid  lo  educatUi.-i  iState  by 
.■^^  i"e  .ulhumh  Fe  leru  i.d  ■  •'  .lu  kinds  to 
^ta'es  and  ioonUiies  has  I'.ready  grown  from 
$2.1  biUlon  in  lt«64  to  (7  4  billion  in  IIMO 
Purthermore.  tu.s  pr  >pu«al  would  include  a 
furuiula  for  rapid  acceleration  of  aid  ei- 
pi-nditures  .Any  .-i"  ite  a..  ..se  c.'T.Tt  lell  »hort 
of  the  nattoxiAl  iiver^ge  wou.d  be  expected 
to  br.n|{  it  up  to  the  average  BtH.au<3e  Miiy 
iucrcu^  in  a  Couipoaent  f\»;ure  L>elow  »i-. 
iiver.'ige  autuai.iticaily  ra;*e«  tne  average  the 
theer  arithmetic  of  it. is  k.tid  o!  >.  oitipeliiion 
"Ajuld  sixju  force  the  n.itionai  a.erage  up  ' 
f.iC  level  of  the  ii,.jst  ia.:ah  spender 

.\nd  there  s  to  ne  Federal  .speiidlni?  of  new 
k.iids  ou  na'.ion.i;  resources,  iticludiiig  de- 
»<ilt.ng  of  so. I  w.iter,  whkh  private  enter- 
prise IS  avid  to  develop  even  without  Federal 
help  Of  course,  aii  these  th;i;g»  .ire  de- 
nrab>  Better  etl  uciti'-n  is  de->lr.»bie  tjetter 
medlca'.  care  is  desirable,  and  dev«-u  pnieiit  ut 
national  resources  is  desirable  But  medical 
c.ire  hiis  been  iinpro\;ng.  as  witness  the 
growth  In  the  a-.erige  ptrsoii'.s  Ufe-pau  ;i:.d 
education  has  been  getting  better  rnp'.dly 
too 

To  some  extent,  these  Federal  efforts  would 
merely  duplicate  effort*  that  would  have 
been  m.ide  anyhow,  and  'o  some  extent  they 
Would  go  beyond  them  B  it  whichever  U 
the  case,  the  generous  Ferter.i'.  h.-\:id  >n  the 
job  would  mean  the  employment  of  more 
people  than  would  otherwise  be  i»«<^esjiary  - 
even  if  only  for  the  Federal  .supervision  of 
Icx-al  efforts  that  would  be  added  Further- 
more   with  Federal  help  added,  nuich  i->t  the 


normal  and  pract.ca'.  1  mils  on  spending 
which  local  man.igement  often  can  Impose 
would  be  swept  aside 

One  bits  only  to  look  at  s  -me  >f  the  his- 
torical trends  of  Fede.-al  upending  to  know 
what  Would  hapF>ei:  Federal  irunt  fxind 
spending  of  all  kind.'-  iKm  grown  from  $7 
billion  la  fiscal  ri54  to  more  than  »22  billion 
in  IMO.  all  of  it  .'ver  and  abo\e  the  regular 
tnKixe'  Vhethe'  withn  or  outside  the 
budge*  mu'h  i>f  what  U  proposed  would 
tend  to  add  .nf-reasir.g'y  tn  the  n.>npri>duc- 
tive  expenditures  of  the  Nation  the  kind 
wh!'-h  mii-f  be  supported  by  the  produtlve 
portion  of  the  populace  aiK)  which  Uisre- 
fore.  Inte.isUv  the  inflationary  bli'S  that  .lU 
ways  has  exisle  1  und  alw.o  s  vnti;  exl.-t  li 
gov("rTuni*i:* 
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THE   n   70   I'RCXiRAM 

Mt  CrOLDWATKR  Mr  Pn-.sident. 
the  Rrealest  weapon  m  the  ar.scnal  of 
both  conventional  fuice^  and  nuclear 
forces  Ls  now  bung  constructed  by  the 
Noith  Aincricun  .Aviation  Co.  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  B  70  Thi.s  aircraft 
will  not  only  be  able  to  pack  the  power 
of  any  missile  but  it  will  pack  the  power 
of  the  luman  hrain  which  can  make  de- 
cisions thai  are  necessary  to  the  piopcr 
use  of  militaiy  power  both  a.s  a  deterrent 
force  and  in  case  of  net'd  by  an  aumes- 
sivr'  forciv  The  development  of  this 
needed  weapon  n  ccived  a  short  .setback 
duiing  the  last  administration  but  Pica- 
dent  Ki.enhower  coriecLed  this  decision 
and  work  has  bei-n  ^oing  ffirward  on  the 
project. 

Rumors  are  heard  iiHay — and  I  pray 
tht'y  are  only  rumors  — that  there  might 
again  be  curtailment  of  the  B-70  pro- 
;;riim  111  the  near  future.  This  most  ad- 
vanced weapon  must  not  be  denied  the 
inventory  of  our  Armed  Forces  for  it  will 
not  only  fit  into  ttic  hardware  of  war. 
but  also  tlie  hardware  of  peace  for  when 
completed,  it  vmU  aJvar.ce  aviation  and 
aerodynamic  kno'Aledtje  farther  than  any 
single  development  in  the  history  of 
man's  conquest  of  the  air. 

I'iip  fart  that  the  U-2  fle*  uiunolested 
over  Rtijisia  fir  4  years  indicates  that 
Russia  did  not  have,  and  probably  does 
not  I'.avc  iKjw.  the  ability  to  .shoot  down 
that  relatively  slow  aircraft  The  B-70, 
flyirifi  at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound 
and  at  allitudts  of  80.000  feet,  will  bring 
a  ihallfrr'e  to  our  Communist  enemies 
that  siie  cannot  met.'t  at  the  preser.t  time 
nor.  in  my  opinion,  in  tiie  immediate  fu- 
ture Il  would  Live  us  a  d(K:lded  edge 
n.^-ded  m  this  struftjle  for  power 

Atlded  to  thf.^^e  iirrumcnts.  Mr  Pre.'ii- 
dent,  i.s  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
manned  airplane  being  diveloped  in  this 
coun'ry  al  the  present  time  which  in  it- 
>elf  i.s  il.  .sad  commentary  on  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  our  leaders  of  the  im- 
portance of  alrpow    r 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  I 
ask  unanimour,  consent  that  the  story  on 
the  B  70  by  Mr  Ed  Rees  appearing  in 
the  American  Legion  ma*,azine  for 
March  be  msei  ted  at  thus  point  in  my 
1  einarks 

There  t>ein<.;  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Recoiib. 
as  follow- 

IiiK    Mcuir    Am«z.i.>«c    Plans    in     hie    Woai.0 

t  By  Ed  Reee) 

The  m«»rntng  sun  burned  through  the  gray 
ha/,e  that  night   had   left,  melted  it,  and  re- 


vealed earth  and  aky  to  one  another  and 
glorified  each  with  ita  pollahed  llcht.  Tha 
airplane  on  the  ground  gliataned  ■■  It  caught 
the  rays  and  reflected  them  against  a  hangar 
door.  The  maaalve  sta^B  was  now  set  for  th« 
epochal  drama;  the  curtain  had  lifted,  the 
spotlight  was  on,  and  the  star  was  ready.  In 
a  few  moments  this  plane,  the  supersonic 
B-70.  would  get  her  first  real  taste  of  sky. 

Pilot  on  this  critical  full  flight  is  a  young, 
square-cut  veteran  of  5.500  flying  hours, 
some  of  them  mach  2  hours  In  experimental 
Jet  fighters.  Test  pilot  and  aeronautical 
engineer  Alvln  White  has  lived  with  the  B-70 
development  program  for  nearly  8  years  and 
In  that  time  he  has  watched  her  take  shape 
and  life,  growing  from  concept  to  structure 
and  from  structure  to  a  densely  packed  and 
immensely  powered  airplane.  All  the  time 
he  has  been  training  himself  up  to  her,  pre- 
paring for   his  own   flight   performance. 

White  begins  his  visual  prefllght  check, 
which  Is  more  a  pilot's  way  of  admiring  his 
airplane  than  checking  It.  He  stands  be- 
neath the  finely  tapered  nose  that  towers 
high  above  him — so  high  It  almost  seems  In 
flight  against  the  bright  back  light  of  the 
morning  sky  His  eyes  bathe  the  airplane  In 
near  dl8t>ellef  of  its  sUe  and  In  awe  of  Its 
beauty  It  stretches  over  an  area  half  the 
size  of  a  football  field  and  weighs  half  a 
million  exquisitely  tooled,  delicately  bal- 
anced pounds.  Its  long  and  clean  fuselage. 
Interrupted  by  a  stubby,  duckllke.  trlm- 
mable  canard,  tapers  back  gently  and  dis- 
appears Into  a  delta  wing  that  fans  out  like 
a  peacock's  tall  And  tn  this  tall  sit  six  OE 
J  93  engines,  the  most  powerful  Jets  ever 
built 

As  he  hustles  up  the  three-story  ladder 
toward  the  cockpit  hatch,  White  feels  that 
to  the  mechanics  watching  him  from  below 
he  appears  In  the  Image  of  a  man  boarding 
a  spaceship.  It  Is  an  Image  he  has  of  him- 
self and  he  cannot  dispel  it  as  he  dogs  the 
titanium  hatch 

Tills  Is  more  than  merely  a  new  airplane 
that  goes  faster  and  files  higher  than  other 
planes  It  Is  a  new  aerodynamic  design  con- 
cept, an  advanced  strategic  weapons  system 
on  which  the  United  States  will  rest  Its  hope 
of  maintaining  Its  margin  of  defense  safety 
well  Into  the  next  decade.  It  Is  also  the 
airplane  that  will  bridge  and  occupy  the  gap 
between  manned  bombers  and  spaceships, 
since  It  win  live  In  the  thermal  barrier  which 
Is  the  almost  Impenetrable  curtain  keeping 
man  from  the  stars. 

In  the  sensibly  roomy  flight  deck  Into 
which  he  enters.  White  settles  easily  In  the 
lefthand  seat  of  the  big  bomber.  He  puts 
on  his  plastic  helmet  with  Its  built-in  fore- 
head microphone  and  soft  wax  earphones 
that  mold  themselves  by  his  skin  heat  to 
his  ears  This  Is  the  only  special  gear  White 
will  wear  The  preseure  suit  which  feels 
like  a  tlght-fitttng  mattress,  the  face- 
pinchlng  oxygen  mask,  the  parachute,  and 
survival  kit — all  the  paraphernalia  that  has 
been  draped  on  pilots  and  dangled  from 
them  for  so  long — now  are  as  obsolete  as  the 
propeller:  the  B-70  has  a  shirt-sleeve  en- 
vironment even  at  120,000  feet,  the  air- 
plane's !soom-out  peak. 

White  Is  not  quite  ready  to  light  his  en- 
gine fires.  First  there  Is  the  cockpit  check — 
the  sweeping  eye  movements  across  banks 
of  Instruments.  Satisfied  that  there  are  no 
uut-of-llne  readings,  he  begins  his  start- 
er.glne  procedure.  He  reaches  to  the  over- 
head panel  on  his  right,  flicks  a  spring- 
loaded  toggle  switch  and  holds  It  In  the 
depressed  position  for  a  few  seconds,  feeding 
energy  luto  the  ignition  system  of  the  en- 
gines. Numbers  two  and  foiu*  kick  in. 
There  Is  a  gentle  but  distant  ptirr  heard  In 
the  cockpit  White  starts  four  more  engines 
and  a  slight  vibration  stirs  the  plane  and 
flutters  against  his  helmet.  The  cockpit  has 
awakened:  the  slender  fingers  of  Instru- 
ments begin  to  point  to  higher  ntunbers — 


later  theee  numbers  will  read  so  high  the 
Angers  will  seem  to  point  at  them  proudly. 
Soon  the  cockpit  Is  alive  with  sound:  radios 
are  channelizing,  gyros  spin  and  hum.  and 
staadbj  pumps  whir.  The  senses,  but  not 
the  mtiscles  of  the  giant,  have  awakened. 

White  now  eases  the  throttles  forward,  the 
engines  respond  quickly  but  quietly,  and 
there  is  power  for  the  ground  roll.  He  moves 
his  stick  back  and  feels  for  the  reply  of  the 
elevens,  and  he  looks  back  toward  the  tall 
to  see  If  they  are  in  up  position.  He  runs 
his  other  controls  through  and  checks  his 
ground  clearance.  His  copilot  conducts  the 
dialogue  of  the  endless  checklist  readoff  and 
response  with  him.  Finally  White  calls  the 
Los  Angeles  tower:  "B-70,  Zero  Zero  One.  Is 
ready  to  taxi."  The  tower  clears  him  to 
runway  221.     White  releases  his  brakes. 

Tlie  giant  bird  lurches  forward,  slowly 
at  first  but  with  the  impression  of  great 
speed.  White  watches  bis  acceleration  clock : 
In  30  seconds  he  must  have  a  ground  speed 
of  160  knots  or  his  engines  are  not  putting 
out  full  thrust  of  180,000  pounds.  'Clock's 
OK."  says  his  copilot. 

White  now  Is  flying  only  his  cockpit,  not 
the  massive  plane  behind  him  or  the  billion- 
dollar  program  which  Is  the  biggest  ever  in 
Uj8.  air  technology  and  the  defense  hope  of 
the  next  decade.  His  world  Is  reduced  to  the 
simplicity  and  the  Immediacy  of  one  decision 
One  Instrument  tells  him  to  go  and  six  en- 
gines with  one-third  the  horsepower  output 
of  the  Hoover  Dam  insist. 

White  does  not  want  to  leave  the  ground 
yet:  he  wants  to  build  up  overspeed  In  case 
he  loees  an  engine.  At  150  knots  he  pulls 
back  gently  on  his  stick,  increasing  the  wing's 
angle  of  attack  to  the  air  and  giving  It  lift 
like  a  giant  kite.  White  must  move  quickly. 
The  plane  is  accelerating  at  a  tremendous 
rate  and  he  must  get  the  slow-cycling  gear 
up  before  he  exceeds  the  speed  where  the 
airflow  would  rip  It  off.  He  is  barely  off  the 
runway  and  already  his  airspeed  Is  more  than 
250  knots.  Now  White  reaches  for  sky;  he 
pulls  his  stick  way  back  to  angle  the  plane 
on  a  sharp  flight  trajectory.  Five  minutes 
troai  the  time  he  released  his  brakes  he  is 
at  25.000  feet.  Now  he  trims  the  plane  for 
real  high-speed,  hlgh-altltude  flight.  Then 
powering  himself  into  a  25,000-feet-per-mln- 
ute  climb  he  is  soon  up  to  80,000  feet.  He 
levels  off  in  the  strange,  hostile,  lifeless  exo- 
sphere  at  the  very  threshold  of  space. 

White  and  his  crewmen — copilot,  offensive 
warfare  officer,  and  defensive  warfare  officer — 
are  alone  at  a  frontier  that  can  be  found  only 
15  miles  from  supermarkets  and  hospitals, 
schools,  and  playgrounds.  It  Is  the  nearest 
frontier  to  his  doorstep,  and  the  last  one 
man  Is  challenging. 

Zero  Zero  One  sits  high  above  the  earth. 
Its  wings  resting  on  95  percent  of  its  atmos- 
phere. The  thin  air  is  as  smooth  as  a  poet's 
sea,  and  the  mother-of-pearl  cloud  wisps  are 
motionless.  The  morning  sky  above  Is 
wlerdly  dark,  as  wine  dark  as  the  ocean  of 
the  ancients.  And  the  patient  stars  shine. 
Looking  out  350  miles  to  the  hazy  horizon. 
White  can  see  Baja  California  and  the  Gulf 
of  California  to  one  side  and  Oakland  Bay 
on  the  other.  The  sinuous  shoreline  of  Cali- 
fornia Joins  the  two.  The  cockpit  is  dark 
and  the  sun's  light  does  not  fall  In  rays. 
There  are  no  sunljeams  in  dust-free  space; 
where  the  light  hits  directly  there  is  bright- 
ness, but  in  the  shadows  there  is  darkness. 
It  Is  so  dark  that  the  instrument  panel  must 
be  lighted  at  all  times.  The  cockpit  is  not 
quiet;  there  is  a  riunble  from  the  ram  effect 
of  mach  3  flight.  It  is  a  rumble  never 
heard  by  pilots  before.  The  outside  air  is 
—  70»  P.  but  it  is  not  fresh  air.  The  content 
of  toxic  ozone  ranges  from  2  to  20  parts  in  a 
million  parts  of  air — many  times  greater  than 
the  amount  that  produces  Los  Angeles'  acid 
smog. 

The  B-70  feels  like  any  other  large  Jet 
airplane,  smells  like  all  others  with  its  sharp 


odor  of  metal  and  oil  and  electricity.  To 
Pilot  White  the  plane  handles  like  other 
high-performance  aircraft:  it  is  alert  and 
sensitive  and  powerful — perhaps  a  little 
more  than  others.  But  this  is  a  different 
airplane,  different  in  every  important  way. 
First  off.  it  is  different  in  performance — 
not  merely  better  but  different.  From  this 
spot  in  the  California  skies  White  could  fly 
to  New  York  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  Lon- 
don in  2'^  hours,  to  Karachi  in  3Vi  hours,  to 
Moscow  In  3  hours.  He  would  cruise  at 
mach  3,  2.000  miles  per  hour  all  the  way, 
and  at  altitudes  between  80,000  and  100,000 
feet.  And  he  would  do  so  weighing  more 
than  half  a  million  pounds  at  takeoff. 

The  B-70  is  more  than  an  improvement, 
a  growth  version,  of  such  advanced  aircraft 
as  the  X-15,  the  B-62  and  the  B-68;  it  is 
a  prototype  of  a  new  breed  of  aircraft,  a 
quantum  jump  over  anything  now  flying. 
This  airplane  Is  Important  not  merely  for 
Its  functional  value  as  a  weapons  system 
but  for  its  historic  promise:  It  is  a  techno- 
logical platform  that  will  give  the  United 
States  a  greater  reach  Into  the  realm  of  high 
flight  and  high-speed  flight  than  anyone 
might  have  dreamed  probably  a  few  years 
ago. 

A  barrier — the  heat  barrier — as  seemingly 
impenetrable  as  the  one  that  faced  aviation 
at  the  end  of  World  War  11.  when  the  pro- 
peller aircraft  reached  Its  speed  and  altitude 
ceilings  at  500  m.p.h.  and  35,000  feet — con- 
fronted and  confounded  engineers  and  mili- 
tary planners  In  the  midflftles.  When  they 
studied  the  nature  of  It,  the  cost  and  com- 
plexity as  well  as  the  technical  doubt  over 
how  to  pass  this  barrier,  many  gave  serious 
thought  to  abandoning  the  manned  air- 
craft after  the  planes  then  under  develop- 
ment were  aged  out  of  the  skies.  The  bal- 
listic missiles  were  coming  into  their  own 
at  the  time  and  some  military  thinkers  be- 
lieved these  could  replace  the  manned 
bomber.  Instead  of  going  through  the  heat 
barrier,  the  wise  procedure  seemed  to  avoid 
it. 

The  B-70  was  the  breakthrough  or,  as  Ed- 
ward Teller  prefers  to  c£dl  it.  a  push- 
through  beyond  this  development  barrier. 
It  Is  more  than  an  airplane  that  will  cruise 
four  times  faster  and  fly  100  percent  higher 
than  the  B-52  and  still  go  as  far.  It  is  a 
new  design  concept,  the  first  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  supersonic  aircraft,  the  device 
through  which  aviation  progress,  which 
nearly  had  been  ended,  will  be  recycled. 

From  the  B-70  will  come  supersonic  trans- 
ports that  win  make  today's  Jets  seem  like 
gear-grinding  trucks  and  tomorrow's  air- 
line schedules  seem  like  printers'  mistakes. 
The  B-70  will  fiy  at  the  threshold  of  space, 
and  for  this  reason  it  can  be  utilized  as  a 
launching  platform  from  which  U.S.  recon- 
naissance and  scientific  satellites  can  be  in- 
jected into  orbit  and  from  which  Soviet  space 
vehicles  might  l>e  interdicted.  Most  Im- 
portant, and  most  immediate,  the  B-70  is  a 
lx>mber  of  extraordinary  performance.  It 
is  the  furthest  extension  of  U.S.  military 
technology,  a  mach  3  weapons  system 
that  Is  in  some  ways  more  awesome  than  the 
missile  and  more  potent  than  anything  the 
Russians  are  believed  to  have.  One  thing 
is  known :  The  Soviets  do  not  have  a  defense 
against  it. 

What  barrier  did  the  B-70  crash  through? 
What  new  design  concepts  and  technology 
went  into  it?  Why  mach  8?  Some  of 
the  answers  to  these  questions  are  WTapped 
in  a  heavy  curtain  of  military  security: 
some  are  hidden  In  the  hieroglyphics  of  en- 
gineering formulas.  We  do  know  that  about 
a  year  ago  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing 
happened.  It  was  if  the  pieces  of  a  Jig- 
saw puzzle  t)€gan  falling  into  place.  Almost 
simultaneously  research  programs  that  had 
been  underway  at  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics  laljs  in  Virginia,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Ohio  began  to  pay  off.  The  re- 
sult— this    is    oversimplification,    but    it    is 
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not  overstatement — w««  ttiat  the  companlw 
concerned  (I.e..  North  Anarloan  and  Boeings 
and  the  Air  Farce  voMenly  resllaed  It  vouM 
not  be  much  harder  to  destgn  a  lonc-nmi^ 
bomber  that  oiMld  lly  Ita  vhote  raljatoa 
supersoBlc  than  to  dea%n  one  that  irould 
tij  subsonic  all  tlie  way  with  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  SJglit  aupersonlc  No>t  only 
that,  but  the  top  speed  of  the  prospective 
bomber  was  ralssd  to  mach  3.  about 
3  000  miles  per  hour. 

The  key  piece  of  the  puzz'.e  lni»l"«l  a 
physics  principle  known  as  ecimpresiiioii  lift 
Its  aeronauttcal  application  wits  postulated 
by  two  MACA  engilneera  at  Lanjjley  Field  In 
March  195<J  The  englnseia.  A  J  Egj^rrs  and 
C  A  Syrertson.  wrote  an  Mxiterlc  sctentlGr 
report  titled  "Aircraft  Con ftffurat ions  Devel- 
oping Hlgfh  Llft-Drac  Ratios  at  High  Super- 
sonic Speeds"  It  was  stamped  Secret"  and 
sent  to  dozens  of  technical  libraries  and  re- 
search laboratories  and  w«  promptly  for- 
gotten If  it  was  ever  noted  at  all  r>ur:ng 
a  critical  moment  In  ths  development  nf  the 
B  70.  however,  this  key  report  was  discovered 

In  looking  for  a  new  design  approach. 
N  >rt;h  American  assigned  an  engineer  to 
search  the  vast  technical  llteraUire  on 
lii(;h-speed  flight  on  the  unlikely  ptissl- 
bl'.lty  of  finding  gold  In  the  library  dust 
The  scheme  paid  off:  the  NAr.\  paper  on 
compression  lift  was  found  and  Its  appU- 
c  .:lon  to  the  supersonic  bomber  was  ob- 
vious It  said,  in  effect,  that  a  conical 
body  has  the  ability  to  produce  an  increase 
In  pressure  under  a  surface  Why  not  put 
a  conical  structure  beneath  the  wing  and 
gain  a  lift  bonus?  Paper  stiidjci  and  wlnd- 
tuiinel  data  showed  spectacular  p<.>nsi buttles 
if  the  air-intake  section  were  uiade  conical 
axid  put  beneath  the  wing  North  Ameri- 
can board  chalnnac  J.  H.  Dutch  °  K:ndel- 
benjer,  oue  of  aviation's  greatest  pioneers. 
a  former  engineer  himself  and  genertUy  re- 
garded as  the  Industry's  elder  statesman. 
saki  Oatly:  "I've  been  In  this  business  for 
more  than  40  years,  and  I've  never  seen 
aiiythiiig  like  the  engineerw.i;  soiutii^u  to 
this  problem  " 

Compression  lift  Is  the  use  of  tlie  ^huct 
wave  created  by  ths  airplaiie  itself  tor  adiied 
lift.  Just  how  ths  B-70  uses  ',his  wuve. 
snd  the  details  of  the  design  glmmick.s  tiiai 
help  It.  are  amnm  ths  most  closely  guarded 
secrets  at  the  pro-am.  Engineers  uut  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  project  have  s(>cc- 
ulated  on  how  this  Is  done  Their  cxplarut- 
tion  goes  like  this: 

As  the  long  gooacnsck  of  the  B^  70  ranu 
along  St  mach  3.  it  clears  a  pathway  of  air 
so  the  rest  of  the  I'TD-foot  fuselage  msy  pass 
The  pushed-aside  air  la  piled  up  In  a  V- 
sha(>ed  pattern  simUar  to  the  bow  wave 
made  by  the  prow  of  a  ship  on  s  csim 
lake  In  a  way  thla  wave  might  be  \  isualised 
as  the  curbs  at  ths  pathway  made  by  the 
^70.  These  curbs  are.  of  course,  com- 
pre.<ised  air.  and  they  are  directed  beneath 
the  wlnKs  of  the  plans.  Since  this  curb  air 
Is  higher  pressure  than  the  air  ab<.ive  the 
wing,  the  plane  sitting  on  thu  cushion  gets 
added  lift  The  B-70  shock  wave,  created  by 
the  enormous  mass  and  momentum  of  half 
a  million  pounds.  Is  thus  converted  to  lift 
energy  To  milk  It  far  full  value.  North 
American  engineers  also  devised  a  way  to 
amplify  It  and  ksep  it  channeled  against  the 
undersurfaces  of  the  wing  for  the  longest 
P'lsslble  tlRM.  Thus.  In  a  sense,  the  B-70 
Is  something  like  an  asrlal  catannaran — up 
on  the  step  of  Ita  own  shock  wave  and  rid- 
ing It  for  all  Itii  worth,  and  It  Is  worth  90 
percent  additional  lift.  This  is  scot-free 
lift  not  an  extrm  pound  of  thrust  or  galioo 
of  fuel  Is  requlrad  to  huy  it. 

Speed,  the  sp«a«  of  a  touUst  la  fU«ht — thin 
Is  the  B-70's  prood  theaae.  (Its  crolalng 
speed   Is  3,900  feat  par  ssconC   the  nrasBle 


velocity  of  a  30  06  buUet  Is  2  7i)0  feet  per 
second).  For  nearly  a  decivde  large  ulrcraft 
have  been  trapped  in  the  aerodynamically 
unattractive  speed  rone  between  mach  7b 
and  tnmch  1  5  Here  s^>eed  reaches  the  potnt 
ut  diminishing  returns  in  terms  of  range 
Beyond  mach  2.  according  to  every  slide  rul- 
speed  should  buy  more  range  An  airplane 
traveling  at  mach  3  would  r<)  l>atf  as  far 
again  as  one  travellnr  st  mach  '2 

But  to  fly  at  mach  3  req  ilrf^  something 
more  than  an  Improvemei.t  in  prop.ilhion  or 
a  new  slrfrome  design  It  requires  a  greatly 
enhanced  aeronsutlcai  tecKiiologv  T  lie  prize 
of  great  speed  lay  In  the  trap  ol  the  iitcnoa- 
pherlc  oven,  and  to  sna'.  h  It  wliho  it  burn 
In*;  uo  Is  a  trick  no  one  knew  m  195S  The 
men  who  made  the  B  '.t)  h."l  in  les-n  r.  and 
ihey  did 

Whv  mach  3''  Whv  nt'.  ma  h  5  or  riuu*. 
10?  The  rea.<on  is  aerwd>naiulc  '.eating 
:nach  3  Is  the  bare  beginning  of  the  htgh- 
heat  problem,  and  mach  3  is  really  liilo  it 
And  the  temper. iture  goes  up  trum  there  as 
the  .-quare  of  speed  At  ms<-h  3  the  beat  is 
35u  .It  in  irh  4  r  is  840'  Mach  3  Is 
the  beginning  oT  s  long  rtsii  ti  pi  iteau  oI 
flight  pn)gresB.  and  enirtnrers  feel  certain 
that  once  they  have  .gained  2  UOO  miles  per 
hour  they  will  be  ab'.e  to  push  the  B  70  .on- 
flguratlon  up  to  4  000  miles  per  hour 

Planes  zooming  to  the  threshold  of  sfiare 
have  a  hlgh-^p>efd  depart  ire  problem  as 
satellttt-s  and  missiles  returning  to  enrth 
hive  '.ti'-ir  rf»-:;Tv  problenn  Vehicles  nuiv- 
In;;  at  mach  2  and  higher  t^.^ough  the  at- 
moA[>here  c<.)Uiae  mightily  ailh  air  molecules 
This  friction  induces  hl^h  skin  iie«ti:ig  And 
this  intense  heat  precU:de«t  the  use  of 
aluminum,  tl.e  stiucturai  metaJ  most  widely 
used  ill  subsonic  and  transonic  aircraft 
Lightweight  and  sirong.  it  ctin  take  atruc- 
tura:  stress,  but  it  cannot  tuke  heut  at 
250  .  aluminum  welds  ai.d  liwes  Its 
strength  liteidesl  nigh  t^'iiipt-rHlure  metals 
are  stainiess  steel  and  titanium  But  these 
were  re^'arded  as  too  heavy  for  use  except  on 
a  fc*  critical  parM  (in  afterburners,  fur 
eximpie>  of  h<gh-spe<-d  aircraft  too  heavy 
and  ''JO  uitncult  to  fabru  ate  But  this  was 
jU8t  one  lieat  problem  Ai.  ;her  was  h.>» 
to  ke  p  the  liislde  of  the  plane  >.iJoi  enough 
lor  c.'f*  and  equipment  a  pnme  p.'i-.bieiii 
itj  .:i  a.rplsiie  flying  in  liie  70"  coid  of  au 
aO.OtiO-fiHit  sky 

The  B  o8  Hustler  uas  the  nrst  <  .per ^tiortal 
airplane  to  be  jjr.t-n  aeriid.  nainli.  heat  pro- 
tection Tills  was  dune  with  huneyconr.bed 
aiumloum  fabnciitlon  of  a  few  (.r.ticai  hest- 
proi^  partb  Although  tiie  Hustler  Is  la 
mach  2  heal  fiir  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
temperature  gets  sufllclentlv  high  to  break 
down  the  Klue  that  binds  the  honeycomb 
asieinb:)  Clearly,  the  ma.  h  3  B  70  could 
not  tise  aluminum  or  any  glue  ..dhesive.  its 
skin  had  to  be  made  of  stainless  steel  hoi.,ey- 
ciimb  with  metal-to-metal  binding 

The  honeycorntied  steel  sandwich  that  was 
developed  for  the  B  70  fulfilled  all  require- 
ments It  consists  of  two  fa<e  plates  be- 
tween which  honeycombed  steel  foil  is 
placed  The  brazing  proce-ss  proved  simple 
a  thin  .sheet  of  silver  brazing  foil  Is  put. 
like  butter,  agalr^t  the  face  plates  The 
honeycombed  steel  foil  Is  theu  placed  In  the 
middle.  The  entire  assembly  is  put  Into  a 
brazing  furnace  and  heated  unUl  the  silver 
foU  melts  and  glues  the  honeyoomb  to  the 
face  pistes  Then  the  sandwich  Is  cooled 
until  the  'glue"  hardens  Into  solid  metal 
The  result  Is  a  piece  of  steel  that  Is  not  only 
strong  and  Ughtwelcbt  bvit  also  has  mar- 
veloca  Insulating  properties  The  air  in  the 
boi>eyoa(nb   cells  gives   it   this 

B-70  manufactuiinc  tolerancea  are  ex- 
ceedingly fine:  a  Aitearprlnt  on  ths  metal 
will  prerent  proper  braxlnc.  so  the  prepara- 
tion Hitist  be  done  In  temp>eraturc-can- 
trolled.    dhat-free    rooms    by    handlers    who 


wear  white  nylon  inouilnti  gloves.  Weight 
in  supersonic  aircraft  is  critical,  so  steel 
must  be  rolled  as  Qne  as  possible  — dosm  to 
0  002  int  h  One  engineer  laid  down  the  most 
accurate  and  succinct  requirecnent  for  the 
mach  3  airplane  "It  must  be  built  a.s  strong 
ss  .1  bridge  snd  as  precise  as  s  watch  ' 
This  Is  the  technology  that  goes  Into  Uis 
H  70  the  technology  thst  must  go  Into 
:ipace   \ehicles  when   they  are   built 

Becau.'*e  Al  White  tiles  along  at  such  great 
height  and  si>eed.  he  is  detached  from  the 
earth  in  a  w..y  lev.-  alrnitn  be;. .re  him  liave 
t>een  He  cannot  reiy  on  ground  stations 
for  position  reports  and  he  has  a  pr(.>blem 
receiving  landing  iiistructiuns  from  iiirQelds 
because  he  muvt  begi:)  his  letdown  :100  miles 
out  and  tower  coininunicaliona  and  tradVc- 
control  systems  cannot  liaiidle  tins  distance 
»nd  speed  WJute  must  rely  on  lite  equip- 
ment In  his  ship 

He  navigates  wllh  a  ..-kellar-inertlai  gUKl- 
ance  system,  a  nuntlmlUloi: -dollar  device 
that  li>c<irpurat:  .s  a  stax-trarWlug  unit,  an 
Inertiai  platlorni.  radur.  and  digital  com- 
puter TTils  is  his  bomb  iiav  sybtem  which 
win  Ije  programed  with  c.<xnplete  dais  from 
takeiiir  to  larKct.  can  accept  addltlunsJ  in- 
puts from  seniiL>rs  to  maJte  eii  routs  chauges 
snd  currsctl.  !«*  which  no  n^cre  pilot  or 
bombardier  (m  navi.^'stor  could  calculate  at 
the  B  70s  30  inile-a-n.lnute  speed  FW 
target  sighting-,  the  B  70  has  search  and 
Doppler  radars  tliat  are  years  ahead  of  any- 
thing now  In  lue  Itestjlutlon  uf  radar  pic- 
tures presented  on  the  navigator's  scope  is  as 
sharp  as  if  they  were  taken  through  hl^h- 
powered    telescopes 

Fully  matching  t!.e  inaj<.r  .sub.sy>tems  at<d 
the  airframe  design  It.self  lu  sophlstlcati  -n 
and  performance  is  the  propulsion  com- 
ponent The  OK  J  99  turbojet  engine  Is 
the  most  advanced  engine  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  probably  the  other  side 
of  It.  too  lu  mach  3  thrust  output  la 
Incredible  one  engine  can  generate  the 
equivalent  of  eru_)Ugh  energy  to  power  50 
dlesel  locomotives  or  light  a  city  of  00.000 
people  Not  as  spectscular.  but  just  as  Im- 
piirtant  In  wartime.  Is  Its  easy  Deld-handllng 
and  quick  chsnge  characteristics  To  replace 
an  entwine  In  today's  bomber  requires  more 
time  than  the  probable  duration  of  the  future 
all-out  war  Itself:  a  factory-new  engine 
must  be  given  a  2-dsy  buildup  during  which 
the  aicesstiry  equlpmentr- -electrical  and  hy- 
draulic Is  hixtked  up.  The  B-70  engine  does 
not  require  a  buildup  the  acceasorias  are 
bolted  to  the  airplane,  are  not  In  the  en- 
gine This  Is  the  quick-change  plug-In  con- 
cept The  B  70  engine  can  be  changed  (the 
old  one  removed  and  the  new  one  put  In)  by 
4   men   In    25   minutes. 

Another  precedent -breaking  advantage  of 
the  B  70s  propulsion  system  Is  that  engines 
are  interchangeable  On  all  other  aircraft 
the  engines  must  be  fitted  Into  a  particular 
slot  a  No  2  engine  cannot  be  Installed  In 
.1  No  3  position  because  of  the  accessory 
gear  In  view  of  the  J  93's  plug-In  feature, 
any  engine  can  g-i  anywhere  In  the  B  70s 
six -barreled  tall  This  solves  one  of  the  Air 
Force's  knottiest  l.>glstlcs  problems,  but  for 
all  Its  complexltv  and  technological  ele- 
gance, the  B  7u  IS  essentially  a  practical  air- 
plane It  must  be  it  is  built  for  combat 
u.se,  not  for  a  design  contest 

It  comes  equipped  with  a  flyawsy  alert 
p<id.  a  powerful  little  pcrwer  packf«„-e  that  is 
scabt>ed  onto  the  plane's  belly  aft  of  the 
landing  gear  and  la  aerodynamically  clean 
so  It  can  be  carried  by  the  B  70  In  flight 
It  contains  a  small  turbine  engine,  thrust- 
worthy  enough  In  Its  own  right  to  fly  a 
small  plane  And  It  has  Its  own  fuel.  This 
pod  gives  the  B  70  a  quick-start  capability 
It  can  fire  enough  power  Into  the  big  bird  to 
preasurlae  the  hydraulic  lines,  to  activate 
the    electric    and    alr-condlttonlng    systems. 
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and.  mo(>t  Important,  to  permit  the  pilot 
to  gangbar  all  six  engines  for  simultaneous 
.suirt  Thus  the  B-70  can  be  rolling  In  3 
minutes  and  be  airborne  in  3  from  a  dead 
start. 

It  has  been  Siild  that  there  are  three  kinds 
rf  aircr.ift  In  the  U.S.  military  Inventory: 
Ihe  obsolescent,  the  experimental,  and  the 
restirrected.  The  B-70  is  a  fourth  kind:  The 
(Illy.  It  Is  the  only  new  airplane  under  de- 
velopment and  the  only  one  designed  to  live 
In  tlie  missile  age.  Strategically,  the  B-70 
hius  a  mission  that  neither  the  ml.sslle  nor 
the  tranwmlc  bomber  can  Gil.  ITie  B-70  Is 
Important  because  It  Is  the  only  vehicle 
which  carries  the  advantages  of  the  manned 
l>'imber  Into  au  era  where  It  will  be  needed. 
And  these  advanuges.  and  the  need  for 
tt'.em.  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  missile  matures  to  the  point  where  It 
IS  beginning  to  reveal  its  own  liniltatlons, 
notably  Man.  Ml 

In  the  past  decade  the  scientist  and  the 
ml&sUe  engineer  have  worked  to  make  man 
tochnok>glcally  unemployed  In  future  com- 
bat vehicles  To  them,  man  seemed  an 
iibi.inun.ibly  designed  piece  of  equipment: 
IPO  pounds  of  frame  to  support  a  45-ounoe 
payload  his  brain  wiilrh  was  all  they 
..anted  to  take  along  on  the  ride  anyway. 
.Not  only  that,  but  he  had  to  have  hundreds 
lit  pounds  of  supfxirt  equipment  to  keep  this 
flame  cool  and  comforlAble,  safe  and  fail- 
safe And  all  vehicles  he  traveled  In  had 
to  \ie  designed  for  the  round  trip.  It  would 
be  f.ir  belter  u>  build  more  efficient,  less 
ilt-manding  black  tKJxeii  to  do  man's  Job. 
But  trying  to  replace  man.  even  duplicating 
i.me  of  his  functions,  turned  out  to  be  far 
more  formidable  and  far  less  possible  tlian 
the  engineer  and  scientist  believed,  and  It 
won  in  them  a  new  respect,  a  professional 
ail:nlration  lor  the  Creitor  and  His  design. 
I'he  more  they  studied  the  matter  the  moie 
they  admired  everything  about  man.  Includ- 
ing what  they  now  com  Idered  his  amazingly 
low  weuthl-to-payload  ratio  and  the  ex- 
quisite (and  unfathomable)  circuitry  of  his 
inlud  His  InUlUgence,  for  example,  could 
not  be  reduced  to  electronic  circuitry.  The 
computer  licientist  would  liave  considered  It 
a  high  ai  hievenient  u.  be  uble  to  develop 
^  hl.irk  box  with  IntcU.gence  In  the  amount 
of  10  to  the  14th  power  of  bits  (a  computer 
data  point)  This  Is  ihe  degree  of  Intelli- 
gence tho  angleworm  must  have  In  order  to 
toll  his  rear  to  go  where  his  front  wants  to 
go—  H round  a  rock  or  over  a  blade  of  grass. 
Even  man's  packaging  was  far  better  than 
they  could  design  for  their  electronics  gear. 
Not  o!ily  that,  but  the  black  boxes  revealed 
that  they  had  humanlike  frailties:  they  had 
to  be  cooled  and  protected  from  vibration 
and.  all  In  all.  they  were  not  nearly  as 
rugged  as  tlie  equipment  they  were  designed 
to  replace.  But  most  awesome  was  the 
man-pnxluct  Itself:  10  billion  diodes  In  a 
package  that  weighs  only  180  pounds.  Gone 
for  all  time  was  the  old  contempt.  For  this 
reason  the  Inhabited  vehicle— whether  It  is 
a  spaceship  or  a  combat  sjrstem — wUl  have 
a  role  In  the  future  Preparing  the  way. 
proving  the  way.  U  the  B-70— flown  by  Al 
While  and  his  crew. 


THIRTIETH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  REPUBLIC  AVIATION 
CORP. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
.•should  like  to  take  a  moment  today  to 
commend  New  York's  Republic  Aviation 
Corp.  which  celebrated  ita  30th  birthday 
la.^t  month. 

During  its  30-year  history.  Republic 
has  prown  from  a  liandful  of  aviation 
pioneers  occupying   an  old  farmhouse, 
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one  hangar,  and  a  127-acre  grass  land- 
ing field — with  working  capital  of 
$1,968 — to  a  worldwide  organization  that 
employs  nearly  15,000  people,  meets  a 
pajrroll  amounting  to  $114  million  a  year, 
and  occupies  a  total  of  57  buildings  on 
560  acres. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Republic  Aviation  Corp. 
and  to  the  thousands  of  their  employees 
for  the  progress  v^hich  they  have  made 
in  the  past  30  years  and  for  the  many 
substantial  contributions  which  they 
have  made  to  the  economy  of  New  York 
State  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


THE  COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  IN 
THE  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  MOVE- 
MENT—STATEMENT BY  SENATOR 
THOMAS  J.  DODD 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  first 
looked  into  the  question  of  Communist 
infiltration  in  the  nuclear  test  ban 
movement  in  May  of  last  year.  At  th£it 
time,  evidence  had  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  subccmmittee.  indicating  that  the 
Communist  Party  had  made  the  nuclear 
test  ban  movement  the  chief  target  of 
its  infiltration  operations  in  this  coun- 
try; that  members  and  followers  of  the 
Commimlst  Party  were  receiving  direc- 
tives to  enter  into  the  test  ban  move- 
ment and  participate  actively  in  it;  that 
there  was,  in  consequence,  a  serious 
Communist  infiltration  at  chapter  level 
throughout  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy. 

On  May  19,  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  held  a  rally  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  City,  which 
was  addressed  by  many  eminent  speak- 
ers associated  with  both  political  par- 
ties. It  developed  that  the  organizer  of 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Harry  Abrams,  was  a 
veteran  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  In  his  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee,  he  invoked  the  fifth 
amendment  in  reply  to  a  whole  series  of 
questions  relating  to  his  Communist 
activities. 

I  reported  on  this  situation  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  on  May  25,  1960.  In 
this  statement,  among  other  things,  I 
made  the  following  observations: 

The  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
Is  headed  by  a  group  of  nationally  promi- 
nent citizens  about  whose  integrity  and 
good  faith  there  is  no  question.  Among 
them  are  people  like  Norman  Cousins,  of 
the  Sattirday  Review,  Mr.  Clarence  Pickett. 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  and  others.  They  ad- 
vocate a  point  of  view  which  some  of  us 
consider  unrealistic  or  Utopian,  but  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  significant  point  of  view  on 
an  Issue  of  life  and  death  Importance.  For 
the  personal  motivation  of  most  of  those 
associated  with  the  Committee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  I  have  the  most  sincere  re- 
spect. The  point  of  view  they  represent 
deserves  a  hearing — indeed,  it  must  be  heard. 

I  believe  that  the  heads  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  have  a  serious 
contribution  to  make  to  the  great  debate  on 
national  policy.  But  they  can  only  make 
this  contribution  effectively  if  they  purge 
their  ranks  ruthlessly  of  Conununlst  Infll- 
tratlcm  and  If  they  clearly  demarcate  their 


own  position  from  that  of  the  Conrununists, 
first,  by  stressing  the  need  for  adequate  In- 
spection, second,  by  reiterating  at  every  op- 
portunity their  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  communism. 

I  can  think  of  other  things  that  can  and 
shou'd  be  done  by  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  ft  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  and  of 
other  non-Communl6t  organizations  that 
must  contend  with  the  problem  of  Com- 
munist infiltration.  At  top  level,  control 
is  relatively  easy.  Oue  can  more  or  less  as- 
sume that  the  people  who  are  elected  to  a 
board  of  directors  or  to  a  national  commit- 
tee have  enjoyed  pxiblic  visibility  over  a 
period  of  years  so  that  their  records  are 
knov.n.  At  the  local  level,  not  even  the 
FBI  with  all  of  Its  resources  could  offer  a 
100-percent  guarantee  against  Infiltration. 
However,  I  think  it  is  possible  for  organ- 
isations to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  control 
by  carefully  examining  the  personal  records 
and  bona  fides  ( 1 )  of  all  those  who  volun- 
teer to  help  establish  local  organizations; 
(2  I  of  those  who  rtre  elected  to  office  in  local 
organizations:  <3i  of  all  those  assigned  to 
organizing  activities. 

In  my  closing  remarks  I  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  reacted  to 
the  revelations  of  the  subcommittee. 
Not  only  did  he  act  immediately  to  sus- 
pend Mr.  Abrams,  but,  when  he  saw  me 
in  Washington,  he  pledged  his  coopera- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  Communist  infiltration  in 
the  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  I  made 
at  the  time  was  restrained  and  fair.  In- 
deed, I  received  quite  a  few  letters  from 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  expressing 
their  personal  appreciation  to  me  for 
bringing  the  question  of  Communist  in- 
filtration into  the  open — and  for  doing 
this  in  a  manner  that  was  fair  to  the 
organization  and  to  its  national  leaders. 

But  there  are  always  those  who  will 
not  be  satisfied  by  even  the  most  metic- 
ulous fairness  when  Communist  subver- 
sion or  Communist  infiltration  is  under 
investigation.  Thus,  the  New  York  Post 
commented  editorially  at  the  time  that 
the  Communist  infiltration  exposed  by 
Senator  Dodd  consisted  of  one  lone  Com- 
munist infiltree — 'count  them,"  said  the 
editor. 

In  my  statement  I  had  pointed  out  tliat 
the  subcommittee  had  received  evidence 
that  Harry  Abrams  was  not  a  lone  phe- 
nomenon— that  there  was  in  fact  a  seri- 
ous Communist  infiltration  in  many  of 
the  local  chapters  of  the  Committee  for 
a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy. 

In  a  series  of  hearings  held  in  October 
1960,  the  subcommittee  looked  into  the 
matter  of  Communist  infiltration  in  the 
New  York  area.  Twenty-seven  witnesses 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Greater  New 
York  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy,  or  had  been  associated  with  it  in 
some  way.  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. In  accordance  with  the  commit- 
tee's practice,  the  hearings  were  held  in 
executive  session  to  protect  both  the  com- 
mittee and  witnesses  against  false  or  un- 
substantiated allegations.  The  testi- 
mony of  four  witnesses,  in  line  with  this 
procedure,  has  not  been  printed  as  part 
of  the  hearings.    Of  the  remaining  23 
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witnesses,  22  invoked  the  fifth  amend-  In  mid-Octobtr,   tho   national   commit-  Tlierc  beint;  no  objection,  the  analysis 

ment    when   asked   whether    they   were  tee  asked  the  Greater  New  York  com-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  mittee   to  show   cause  why   its   charter  as  follows: 

other  questions  relating  to  Communist  should    not   be    revoked       At    the   same  analysis  of  Testimony    or    Witnesses  o-- 

activities.     Nine  of   these   fifth   amend-  time    it  publicly  dissociated  it.-,elf  from  the  greatee  New  York  Committee  for  ^ 

ment  witnesses  were  chairmen  of  locals  certain    activities    uf    the    Greater    New  sane  Nuclear  Policy 

of  the  Greater  New  York  Committee  for  York  committee  wunesses  heard  on  Aug    31    Sept    1-2 

a   Sane   Nuclear  Policy;    3   were  mem-  In  early  November,  the  national  com-  and  Oct    10.  i960-            -.'......         '25 

bers.  and   10  had  either  contributed  to  mittee    of    SANK    directed    the    Greater  wi'nosses  hcurd  in  previous  lea'tlmony 

the  Greater  New  York  committee,  or  had  New    York   committee    to   surrender    its  1  Henry  H  Abmms.  Alexander  Munseii. 

paid  for  advertisements  in  the  program  charter     The  motion  also  recommended  H;<:steHd  Hoimani j 

of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  meeting,  that  existing  local  Kruup.s  which  desire  Number  henrd   Aur    31.  Sept    i-a.  and 

or  had  worked  for  the  committee  as  vol-  to  applv  for  a  charter  .should  communi-  ^^''^     "'•    ^^^^'    ^'^"^    ^^^^    ^'*'    ^^^ 

unteers.     An    additional     fifth     amend-  cate  with  the  national  oflico  s,mX-^  Trb<;;e  who  refused  to.nswe"r    '' 

ment  witness  was  Arnold  John.son,  le^-  In  publisiun^  the  record.  I  again  vwsh  ij.,hn  w    Darr  Jr  i .   .                                1 

islative  director  of  the  Communist  Party,  to  make  it  emphatically  clear  that  there  Number  previously  heard  who  took  the 

who  is  not  a  member  of  SANE,  but  who  has  never  be»Mi  any  question  about   tho  f^f^'i  iunendmei-.t    (Henry   H    Abrams, 

was  called  before  the  committee  for  the  bona  fides  of   the  di.stin«uished  Ameri-  Alexander  Muijseii.  Haistead  Hoiman  >  .      3 

purpose  of  establishing   that   the  Com-  cans  who  constitute  the  National  Com-  Number  he.ird  Aug  Ti.sept   1  2.  Oct   10 

munist  Party  has  made  it  a  deliberate  mittee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy     I  also  '''?,'*    *-^>'/'^;k  ;!">  mth  amendment 

policy   to  encourage   the  infiltration   of  wish   to    point   out   that    this    testimony  Mrs  *Tos^  iT"  ^    Mrr7^u^"ii^drii 

such  organlzaUons.  .elates  to  the  .situation   that  existed  in  T::J^Vn:;;:.n'^ZiXHZp^^^^^^^ 

Before  these  hearings  were  held    the  the  Greater  New  York  C-mmittee  for  a  s<-ph  spencer   Mrs  sarah  Starr.  Jean- 
national  committee  for  SANE,  as  I  al-  Sane  Nuclear  Policy,  not  in  the  National  ^'t^  Sussman    i.eoru-ird  Zubiowi    <j 

ready   pointed   out,    had    taken   certain  Committee   for   a   Sane    Nuclear    Policy  Number   who  testmeu   previously,  took 

measures  to  deal  with   the  problem  of  which  has  taken  en>Mt;itic  stt-ps  to  cope  ^^'^  "^'•'^  amendment  and  was  i<>cai 

Communist  infiltration     On  May  26  the  with  the  problem  fhnirman   1  Henry  H    Abramsi 1 

board  of  directors  of  the  National  Com-  The   national   con.m:ttte   of   SANE   is  ''TpTi  "  and  S""i?  I'Z   tn^  t^M 

fnintll  'f  «t/..„?r;     f'^'^'r^'  J''''''  '^   ^^  complimented   on   the   measures    it  the'  nm:  amendment  and  were  mem 

adopts  a  statement  of  policy   barring,'  has  taken      It  would  be  misleading  and  ber,  ..r  the  cireater  New  York  romnm- 

members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  in-  dangerous,  however,  to  beheve  that,  with  '♦-*    'Mrs     Beatrice    Bergen,    Maurice 

dividuals  who  are  not   free   because   of  these  actions,  the  problem  of  Communist  Kur/jnan.  Mrs   Nnomi  Pastor.    ..     .,      :? 

party    discipline    and    party    alleiTiance  infiltration    has    ceased    to    exist       The  ^'''''^''  *•'"  ontributed  to  the  Greater 

from  any  office  in  the  organization.     It  problem  is  widespread     if  the  Commu  ^'''*  ^'"'^  cmmitt^e  or  supported  u 

specified  that  this  was  to  apply  to  all  n  s-s    unHpr   Hn  JStfnn  '  hLl   .nmt^I^  h  '"  "'^"  *^>»  '^^'^  *^"  "^'^  i^*  Q^^^ 

local   committee   leaders     to   future   can-  ?t^'  ;    "^'^"^    duectinn.    have    infiltrated  amendment    ,  Frederick   Palmer  Weber 

didates  for  these  Dost^'  to  st^ff  mem-  l^^  local  organizations  of  SANE  in  the  ciemid  Michael  covici    Dr    Joseph  a 

berra^dDUblictJwSen       I     said  tlSt  ^^*    ^°'^    ^'"'^^-     '^    ^*"    ^     ^*^^"     ^°^  Fur,t.  can  a    Marzanl.  Vlct..r  Rablno- 

inrtfv?.?,? J.  »hn^«„^H^^t    ..iK^i^Vi!  granted  that  there  has  been  a  parallel  in-  *'tz-  John   Rand-.iph    MUton   Rosen. 

ScTSuirnorac'ceprorCltain  ^^^^^  ^r'Z   ''''''^-   '"  '''''''  --"'^    ^    ^'"''^     ^"    ^^^^^^    ,0 
their   positions   m  the  organization.      It  tmuoS  onft^cr^'e  th"2  C™^  Number  previously  heard  who  contr.b:     ' 
authorized   the   national    committee    to  ~!h^^f  T  .c^       m             ,^            .  '''*^  "'  ^'-'*'  Greater  New  York  corn- 
hear  charges  against  individual  leaders.  *'^,^°"^.  "^Z^'^     ^'^^L^'^rld  s  most  per-  mittee  or  supported  it  in  other  ways. 
staff  members  and  public  spokesmen   to  ^^-f^^  infiltrators     They  can  be  abused  and  who  t<K.k  the  nrih  amendment 
demand  their  resignation  if  the  evidence  f"^  disinvited-but  if  they  see  something  <  Haistead    Hoiman.   Aleiander    Mun- 

warranted  this  and  to  take  further  ac-  '°  f*'"  ^^""^  infiltrating  a  non-Commu-  »«-"•-- 2 

tion  if  they  refused  to  resign  '^^\  organization,  on  a  local  or  national  ■  n.u   included  in  either   total   is  Arnold 

The  problem  was  how  to  implement  ^^^j*"'      „^^'   *'"'   «"'"Pl"y   ^'v^fy    resource  Johnson   legisutue  director  of  the  Commu- 

these  regulations  and  give   them  some  *"°  artifice  to  do  so  mst  Party    who  invoked  the  nrth  amend- 

force  ^"  ^y   initial  speech   on   the  Commu-  "^^"^  l"  reply  to  most  questions     Johnson 

When    the    subcommittee    subpenaed  ^^^  infiltration  in  the  nuclear  test  ban  *'^;'  "f  ".";  '^  Tr,"!!^'  ""Z  ^^-  *"  """' 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  it  in  movement  I  discussed  the  p<.ssible  need  estabUsiVn/thTt    he%.>^',.,^,^^^^ 
the  recent  hearings,  the  national  com-  'or  legislation  to  assist  private  organiza-  mlde  u  ^  ^^eXriu  S^iZTt^lanAlZ 
mittee   advised   these   witnesses   not    to  ^^°^^    '"    coping    with    the    problem    of  members  mu,  such  organizations 
invoke    the    fifth    amendment,    and    it  Communist    infiltration      The    national  ^^^^^^^^^ 
offered  the  services  of  the  committee's  committee  of  SANE  has  taken  the  stand  ^ 
counsel,  Mr.  William  Butler,  an  experi-  ^^at  it  is  entirely  capable  of  dealhig  with  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
enced  civil  liberties  lawyer,  to  all  those  the  Communist  infiltration  in  its  ranks  a  message  from   the  House  of  Reu- 
who    had    been    subpenaed       With    one  and    preventing    the    subversion    of    its  resentatives    by  Mr    Bartlett    one  of  its 
lone  exception,  the  members  and  local  principles  by  the  Soviet  termites      For  reading    clerks     informed    the    Senate 
ofHcers  of  the  Greater  New  York  Com-  my  own  part,  I  am.  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
mittee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  who  the  national  committee  that  Government  tion   lO'a'.  Public  Law  474    81st  Con- 
were    scheduled    to    appear    before    the  intervention    and    regulation    is    to    be  gress.   the   Speaker   had   appointed   Mr 
subcommittee      refused      the      national  avoided   wherever   possible,   and    that   it  Haley,  of  Florida    Mr    Morris    of  New 
committee's  offer  of  legal   aid  and  ap-  would  be  infinitely   preferable  if  SANE  Mexico,  and  Mr    Berry    of  South  Da- 
peared.  instead,  with  their  own  lawyers,  and    other    organizations    can    demon-  kota  as  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 

Because  of  the  affirmative  attitude  of  strate  their  ability  to  resist  Communist  tee  on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administia- 
the  national  committee  in  coping  with  infiltration  with  their  own  resources  tion  on  the  part  of  the  House 
this   problem,   I  considered   it  my   duty  It  is  my  hope   that  over   the  coming  The  message  also  informed  the  Sen 
to   advise   them,  although   I   could    not  period  the  national  committee  of  SANE  ate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
release  the  details  of  the  testimony  to  will,  by  the  example  in  which  it  is  now  46   U  S  C     1126c    the  Speaker  had  ap 
them,   that  the  great   majority   of   the  engaged  demonstrate  that  legislation  is  pointed    Mr    Holtzman    of   New   York 
witnesses  who  had  appeared  before  the  not   needed.     For   my   own   part.    I  am  and  Mr    McIntire    of  Maine  as  mem- 
subcommittee    had    invoked    the    fifth  disposed  to  give  the  committee  an  ap-  bers  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U  S 
amendment  and  that  among  these  were  propriate   period    of   time    m    which    to  Merchant  Marine  Academy  on  the  part 
some  half-dozen  chairmen  of  locals  in  prove  its  point  of  the  House 

"'l/^t'"h!fL?'tT7-H'' *""*                      ,  Mr  President,  I  ask  uiiammous  con-  The    message    further    informed    the 

At  the  time  this  advice  was  conveyed  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 

to   the   national   committee,   it   ah-eady  Record  an  analysis  of  the  testunony  of  of   10  US  C    6968(a>     the  Sneaker  had 

had   the  question  of  the  Greater   New  the  witnesses  on  the  Greater  New  York  appointed  Mr.  Bailey  of  West  Virginia 

York    committee    under    consideration.  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy  Mr    Flood   of  Pennsylvania    Mr   Birrs 
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of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Laiks,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S  Naval  Acade  uy  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
sr-ction  6.  Public  La\^  754,  81st  Congress, 
the  vSpeaker  had  api>ointed  Mr.  Oborgk 
P  MiLLFR.  of  California,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Historical  Publications 
Comini.ssion  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senaie  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  106,  84th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Cannon,  of 
M  ^souri.  Mr  Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Curtis,  of 
Masr.achusetts.  and  Mr.  Bow.  of  Ohio. 
as  members  of  the  Joint  CongressionaJ 
Cominiltec  on  Construction  of  a  Build- 
ine  for  a  Mu.seum  of  Histoi-y  and  Tech- 
polosy  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  messace  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
s<^ction  1.  Public  Law  8&-<J50.  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Byrni.  of  P«in- 
sylvania.  Mr  Delanky.  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Taber.  of  New  York  as  mem- 
bers of  the  US.  Constitution  One  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy -fifth  Anniversary 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1 .  Public  Law  523.  78th  Con- 
press,  the  SiJeaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Teagu«,  of  Texas.  Mr.  LANxroRD,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Kearns,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  members  of  the  National  Me- 
morial Stadium  Commission  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
16  use.  7 1 5a.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Karsten,  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr  Gavin,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  members 
of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  601.  title  VI.  Public  Law  250. 
77th  Congress,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
ix):ntcd  Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
King,  of  California,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Mahon.  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Tabxk,  of  New 
York,  as  members  of  the  Committee  To 
Investigate  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
pfiiditures  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
'  The  message  also  infonned  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  372.  84th  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  MoCos- 
MACK,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Keogh,  of 
Niw  York.  Mrs.  St.  George,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Schenk.  of  Ohio,  as  members 
of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commis-sion  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  messatze  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  20  use.  42,  43,  the  Speaker  had 
apix)inted  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Missoiu-i,  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Bow,  of 
Ohio,  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
cents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14 
use.  I94(a^  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Daddario,  of  Connecticut, 


and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Thoritberry,  of  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
of  New  Jersey,  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a) .  Public  Law  85-874,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Wright,  of  Tejias. 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  Jersey,  and  :vir. 
Kearns,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  members  ex 
officio  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisians 
of  10  U.S.C.  4355fa>,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Teague.  of  Texa?.  Mr. 
PLabaut.  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Riehlman  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Jonas,  of  North 
Carolina,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
U.S.C.  9355(a>,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rogers,  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Maonttson,  of  Washington.  Mr.  Cheno- 
WETH.  of  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Ostert.ag, 
of  New  York,  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 


FEED  GRAINS   PROGRAM   FOR    1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  54,  Senate 
bin  993,  and  that  it  be  made  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
993)  to  provide  a  special  program  for 
feed  grains  for  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo:ion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  notwiUiEtandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(a)  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1961 
crop  of  corn  shall  be  $1.20  per  bushel:  and 
the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1961  croi>s 
of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  shall 
be  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  called  the  Secretary)  deter- 
mines is  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to 
the  level  of  price  support  for  corn,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such 
commodity  in  relation  to  corn  and  the  fol- 
lowing additional  factors:  (1)  the  supply  of 
the  commodity  In  relation  to  the  demand 
therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels  at  which  other 
commodities  are  being  supported,  (3)  the 
avaUabUity  of  funds,  (4)  the  perishability 
of  the  commodity,  (5)  the  importance  of 
the  commodity  to  agriculture  and  the  na- 
tional economy,  (6)  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
BtockB  acquired  through  a  prlce-suppwrt  op- 
eration,  (7)    the  need  for  offsetting  tempo- 


rary losses  of  export  markets,  and  (8)  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  producers  to  keep 
supplies  in  line  with  demand. 

(b)  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums of  the  1961  crop  shall  be  eligible  for 
price  support  only  if — 

( 1 )  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  1961  crojis  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
does  not  exceed  the  average  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  such  conunodltles  In  1959 
and  1960,  90  per  centum  thereof; 

(2)  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  1961  crops  of  such  other  feed  grains 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  acreage  on  the  farm  de- 
voted  to   such   commodities  for  harvest   in 

1959  and   1960,  less  30  per  centum  thereof: 

(3)  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  production  of  nonconserving  crops  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  which  would 
normally  be  harvested  in  1961  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  average  annual  acreage  on  the 
farm  devoted  to  the  production  of  such  non- 
conserving  crops  for  harvest  in  1959  and 
1963.  less  the  sum  of  the  reductions  in  feed 
gr.-^iin  acreages  required  by  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  fsuch  sum  being  hereinafter  called  the 
reqiilred  rediiction):  and 

( 4 )  the  producers  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

(i(  devote  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal 
to  the  required  reduction  to  soil  and  water 
conserving  uses,  and 

(ii)  do  not  produce  any  crop  thereon 
which  is  normally  harvested  In  1961  and  do 
njt  graze  such  acreage  during  such  year. 

The  Secretary  may  permit  a  reduction  in 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  30  per  centum  required  under  clause  ( 1 ) 
to  be  counted  toward  any  reduction  required 
luider  clause  i2)  on  such  basis  as  he  deter- 
mines will  result  in  a  comparable  reduction 
in  acreage  in  terms  of  feed  value.  The  acre- 
age described  in  clause  (4)  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  any  acreage  devoted  to  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
acreage  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  other  feed 
grains  designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  other 
nonconserving  crops  for  harvest  In  1959  and 

1960  may  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  established  crop  rotation 
practices  for  the  farm,  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  farm,  participation  In  soil 
bank  or  Great  Plains  programs,  or  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
release  and  reapportionment  or  preservation 
of  history,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  deem  appropriate.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for  price  support  a  pro- 
ducer shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  unless  the 
producer  knowingly  violated  such  condition, 
but  the  Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation 
for  adjusting  any  payment  under  subsection 
( c )  on  account  of  any  violation  of  any  such 
condition  or  any  other  condition  of  eligibil- 
ity for  such  payment. 

(c)  Producers  m.eetlng  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions of  eligibility  for  price  supports  shall 
be  entitled  for  the  number  of  acres  of  each 
commodity  (corn,  or  grain  sorghums,  or  other 
feed  grain  designated  by  the  Secretary)  rep- 
resented in   tlie  required  reduction  to — - 

(1)  A  cash  payment  computed  by  multi- 
plying one-half  of  such  number  of  acres  by 
the  average  annual  yield  of  such  commodity 
by  50  per  centum  of  the  basic  county  sup- 
port rate  for  such   commodity,  and 

(2)  A  payment  in  kind  equal  in  value 
to  an  amount  computed  by  multiplying  one- 
half  of  such  numt)er  of  acres  by  the  average 
annual  yield  of  such  commodity  by  60  per 
centum  of  the  basic  county  support  rate 
for  such  commodity. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
average  annual  yield  of  each  commodity  shall 
be  the  average  annual  yield  per  harvested 
acre  on  the  farm  for  the  years  1959  and  1960, 
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adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
and  other  factors  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
basic  county  support  rate  shall  be  the  1091 
crop  basic  suppcMrt  rate,  ae  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  county  In  which  the  acre- 
age described  In  subsection  (b)(4)  la  lo- 
cated The  payment  In  kind  shall  be  made 
by  the  Issuance  of  a  negotiable  c(>rtiflcnte 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  In  feed  grains  equal  In  value  to  the 
value  of  the  certificate.  The  feed  f^rdins 
redeemable  for  such  eertlflcate  shail  be 
valued  at  the  market  price  thereof  as  de- 
termined by  the  ComnKXllty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  re- 
deemed within  sixty  days  of  the  date  of  Its 
Issuance,  reasonable  costs  oX  storage  and 
other  carrying  charges,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  the  period  beginning  sixty  days 
after  Its  Issuance  and  ending  with  the  date 
of  Its  redemption  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  veilue  of  the  certificate.  The  Commi.)dity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  provide  assistance 
In  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
the  sharing  of  payments  under  this  subsec- 
tion among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

Ssc.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  U> 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  program  authorized  bv  this 
Act. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act 
Obligations  may  be  incurred  In  advance  of 
appropriations  therefor  and  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  advance 
from  Its  capital  funds  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  this  act  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  RUSSELL  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  niinols. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  WhUe  a  good  many 
Senators  are  present  in  the  Chamber.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  majority 
leader  and  I  have  had  some  discussions 
about  the  rest  of  the  week  and  possibly 
into  the  following  week.  The  feed  grains 
bill  will  be  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  not  certain,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted action  on  a  similar  bill,  whether 
there  will  be  action  on  the  bill  today, 
but  I  would  fancy  there  will  be  no  vote 
on  it  until  tomorrow.  That  is  the  first 
inquiry  I  should  like  to  make 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry  may  be  clarified  without  my 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
It  is  my  purpose  to  present  the  bill,  to 
let  us  have  debate  on  it,  but  to  await  the 
action  in  the  House  before  we  actually 
vote  on  either  the  pending  bill  or  a 
substitution  of  the  House  bill. 

I  am  informed  that  the  House  will 
probably  pass  its  bill  sometime  this 
afternoon,    and    if    that    occurs    early 


enough  and  we  are  ihrou^'h  with  debate, 
the  Senate  could  substitute  the  House 
bill  for  whatever  Senate  bill  vc  had 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  if 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 
yield,  and  complementing  what  the  Si-ri- 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  said,  it  would 
be  my  suggestion  that  we  follow  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  by  the  chairman  of  thi* 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  F'orestry. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ;Mr  El- 
lender  i  If  It  IS  possible,  we  should  try 
to  dispose  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  to- 
day and  auree  to  a  vote  on  it  tomonov, 
Follow  ins  consideration  of  the  feed 
urains  bill,  it  is  anticipated  we  will  brinn 
up  the  deprps.sed  areas  bill,  which  should 
be  made  the  unfinished  busine.s.s  tomor- 
row. I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection 
The  bill  could  be  debated  at  h^ast  in  part 
and  then  carried  over  until  Friday,  at 
which  time  it  miKht  be  pas.sible  to  con- 
clude consideration  of  that  particular 
.•neasure 

Following  that  would  come  considera- 
tion of  the  exterusion  of  Uiiemployment 
compensation  benefits,  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held  this  morning  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  I  understand  the 
hearings  will  continue  tomorrow  It 
would  appear  that  the  best  pos.sible  dat»- 
for  bringing  up  of  that  particular  piece 
of  proposed  legislation — and  it  is  very 
important  legislation — would  be  Mon- 
day. If  that  IS  the  case,  it  is  al.so 
contemplated  that  immediately  after 
passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  e.xten.'ion  of  railway  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Hou.se  unanimously 

After  that  it  would  be  m  order  to 
bring  up  the  OECD  Treaty,  which  has 
been  reported  from  the  Senau^  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  unanimou.sly 
and  which  I  think  is  in  a  form  which 
should  meet  the  satisfaction  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  Let  me  follow  that 
up  a  moment.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the 
Senator  from  Louusiana  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  amendments  as  to 
which  there  may  be  votes  My  under- 
standing is,  from  the  statement  of  the 
majority  leader,  that  there  will  be  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  feed  grains  bill 
today  but  no  vote  either  on  substantial 
amendments  or  on  the  bill  itself  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
have  obtained  ti^  information  that  the 
Hou.se  expects  to  complete  action  on  its 
bill  about  4  o'clock  this  afternoon  If 
the  House  bill  is  .sent  to  us  we  can  finish 
consideration  of  the  feed  grains  bill 
today.     That  is  my  hope. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  not  advised  as 
to  how  many  Senators  wish  to  disciiss 
the  bill,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  di.scussion.  and  I  would  not 
like  to  have  to  remain  too  late. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  not  be  my 
purpose  to  cut  off  discus,sion  We  will 
permit  Senators  to  discuss  the  bill  as 
much  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should  take 
action  on  the  feed  grains  bill  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  had  hoped  we  could  put  the 
feed  grains  bill  on  the  President  s  desk 
sometime   this  week.     If  we  wait   until 


ne.xt  week,  after  the  15th.  we  migiit  aa 
well  not  pass  a  bill  That  is  why  I  am 
.so  an>  lous  to  present  the  bill  today  and 
wait  to  .see  what  the  House  is  gomg  to 
do  at  about  4  o'clock.  If  we  are  through 
discussing  the  bill  and  acting  on  the 
.Senate  bill  we  can  take  up  the  House 
bill  and  substitute  our  bill  for  the  Hous<- 
bill,  and  .send  it  to  conference  imme- 
diately That  is  what  perhaps  can  be 
done 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  .should  like  to 
continue  on  that  point  If  that  is  pos- 
sible I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  remain  here  until 
7  o'clock,  if  need  be 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  would  be  my 
suggestion,  Mr  President  We  should 
act  on  the  feed  grains  bill  as  sooii  as 
pt).ssible 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  it 
is  certainly  not  my  disposition  to  delay 
action  on  the  bill  any  longer  than  is  nec- 
es.sary  I  only  wish  to  see  that  Mem- 
bers are  alerted  as  to  when  they  can 
expect  to  consider  the  depressed  areas 
bill,  the  OECD  Treaty  and  the  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compeivsation  bill 
Al.so.  because  of  commitments  which 
have  b««en  made  by  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers to  make  speeches  and  that  sort  of 
thing  in  their  home  States.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  Saturday  session.  I  think  the 
majority  leader  would  concur  in  that, 
in-sofar  as  he  can  contrive  it.  I  do  not 
ask  him  for  an  outright  assurance  on 
that  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
negotiate  the  schedule  so  as  to  be  free 
on  Saturday,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
offend  any  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  if  that  is 
consummated 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
.say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  if  it  had 
t)een  po.s.sible  to  bring  up  an  extension 
of  the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  bill,  both  as  it  applies  to  the 
social  security  system  and  to  the  Rail- 
way Lalx)r  Act.  by  Saturday,  we  would 
have  attempted  to  consider  it.  as  we  had 
previously  intimated.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  hearings  will  be  held  tomorrow,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  measure  will  be 
before  us.  I,  too,  hope  we  can  finish  the 
other  business  and  adjourn  from  Friday 
until  Monday. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  and  Mr  PASTORE 
addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  the  floor. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield,  for  one  more  question,  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  then  I  will  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  majority  leader  to  say  that 
he  expects  to  bring  up  the  depressed 
ureas  bill  on  Friday. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  No.  We  expect  to 
bring  the  bill  up  tomorrow  and  have  de- 
bate on  It.  and  it  will  probably  go  over 
until  Friday.  The  bill  will  be  placed  be- 
fore the  Senate  tomorrow,  as  .soon  as  we 
finish  With  the  feed  grains  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  consideration  of 
the  depre.ssed  areas  bill  is  not  concluded 
by  Friday  night,  does  the  Senator  expect 
we  shall  have  a  Saturday  session? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Let  us  wait  to  see 
what  happens  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  President,  will  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  must, 
of  course,  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  so  I  retract  my  prevlou* 
statement.  Then  I  shall  decline  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET  MITCH- 
ELL AND  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAY- 
ER'S  "GONE  WITH  THE  WIND" 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wher- 
ever men  speak  in  any  tongue,  the  work 
of  Margaret  Mitchell  in  that  great  book. 
"Gone  With  the  Wind."  has  been  read 
and  discussed.  It  was  translated  into  24 
languages  and  had  over  70  printings,  and 
over  10  million  volumes  have  been 
printed  and  sold.  The  motion  picture. 
Gone  With  the  Wind."  has  been  viewed 
by  some  60  million  people. 

A  brief  tribute  to  this  great  publication 
and  to  this  great  picture  has  been  pre- 
pared. Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  year  in 
which  the  country  celebrates  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Civil  War.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  tribute 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

A  TaiBUTE  TO  Makc\ret  Mitchell  and  Ifcno- 
Ooldwy.n-Mayehs  Gone  With  thb 
Wind" 

The  presenUtlon  of  this  most  famous  of 
.•\11  motion  pictures  haa  been  timed  to  coin- 
cide with  the  iOOth  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  Civil  War  centennial  extends 
over  a  5-year  period.  1961 -«6,  corresponding 
of  course,  with  the  years  of  the  war,  1861- 
66  Hundreds  of  reenactments,  tributes, 
conunemoratlons,  dedications,  and  activities 
are  being  scheduled. 

Metro-Ooldwyn -Mayer  1«  now  making 
elaborate  plans  for  the  anniversary  premiere 
of  the  nimizatlon  of  Georgia's  own  Margaret 
Mitchell's  "Gone  With  the  Wind."  The  pre- 
miere of  the  picture  will  be  held  on  March 
10  at  Loews  Grand  Theater  in  Atlanta,  the 
same  city  and  the  same  theater  where  the 
original  premiere  was  held.  As  near  as  poe- 
.sible.  the  entire  schedule  of  activities  that 
were  held  In  1939  are  being  duplicated  this 
time  From  the  original  cast  Vivien  I^lgh. 
Olivia  de  HavlUand.  Thomas  Mitchell,  and 
other  stars  are  to  be  in  attendance,  Includ- 
ing the  famed  producer  David  O.  Selznlck. 
Ill  Washington,  DC  .  the  film  will  be  shown 
at   Loews   Capitol   Theater   on  March   30. 

Margaret  Mitchell  and  her  famous  novel 
that  was  made  Into  this  great  motion  pic- 
ture that  captured  the  Imagination  of  the 
world  will  be  honored  on  this  occasion,  and 
this  is  most  appropriate. 

•Gone  With  the  Wind  "  has  played  In  prac- 
tically every  city  In  the  world.  Including 
those  behind  the  Iron  CurUin,  where  seized 
prints  are  exhibited.  Its  recordbreaklng 
aggregate  audience  totals  more  than  120 
million  people  and  it  has  been  shown  some- 
where every  day  since  it  first  opened  21  year* 
ago.  It  won  a  then  unprecedented  10 
Academy  Awards,  including  the  Thalberg 
Award  given  to  Producer  Selznlck  t(x  most 
consistent  high  quality  of  production. 

Clark  Gable  became  Hollywood*  "King" 
as  a  result  of  his  portrayal  as  Rhett  Butler. 
The  picture  also  proved  a  turning  point  In 
the  careers  of  Vivien  Leigh,  who  won  an 
"Oscar"  as  best  actress  of  the  year  for  her 
role  as  Scarlett.  Olivia  de  Havllland,  and 
Leslie  Howard. 


Although  the  Academy  Awards  are  rec- 
ognlaed  as  the  final  accolade,  there  were 
muiy  other  honors  and  tributes.  At  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  pole,  for  example,  Winston 
Churohlll  sent  a  i^rsonal  message  of  con- 
gratulations and  Adolph  Hitler  seized  a 
print  and  ran  It  over  and  over  for  his  per- 
sonal pleasure. 

It  was  released  In  England  during  the 
Battle  of  Britain  and  moviegoers  queued  up 
at  the  box  office,  ignoring  the  Nazi  bombs. 
It  missed  playing  4  years  in  two  theaters  in 
London  by  only  7  weeks.  Its  longest  con- 
tinuous run  was  In  Paris,  where  It  played 
for  3  years  and  11  months. 

"Gtone  With  the  Wind  "  runs  3  hours  and 
40  minutes.  The  final  edited  film  contains 
10.980  feet.  Just  short  of  4  miles  long.  More 
prints  liave  been  made  than  of  any  picture  in 
history.  Concurrently  with  the  record - 
shattering  success  of  the  film  has  been  the 
success  of  Margaret  Mitchell's  novel  The 
original  hard-cover  edition  consisted  of  1,037 
pages.  It  sold  50,000  copies  the  first  day  it 
was  issued,  shattering  all  fiction  records.  It 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  and  was  declared  the 
most  distinguished  novel  of  the  year  by  the 
American  Booksellers  Association. 

Since  first  Issued,  It  has  had  over  70 
printings,  and  has  been  translated  into  24 
lai^uages.  The  paperback  edition,  running 
862  pages,  was  first  issued  in  1954.  It  has 
since  had  two  other  printings  with  the  most 
recent.  In  early  1960,  selling  706,199  copies. 
Counting  all  editions,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  book  has  sold  more  than  6  million  cop- 
ies in  this  country,  and  some  10  million  in 
all  nations.  It  is  recommended  reading  in 
nuuiy  schools  as  a  t)oolc  which,  like  the  pic- 
ture, tells  of  a  glorious  and  dramatic  epoch 
in  our  history. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HOWARD  W. 
CANNON,  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  warm  friend  added 
another  chapter  to  his  illustrious  career 
yesterday  when  the  Senate  unanimously 
approved  his  nomination  by  President 
Kennedy  to  be  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Senator  Howard  Cannon  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  as  a  first  lieutenant 
in  1941  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel  at  the  time  of  his  sepa- 
ration in  1946.  What  transpired  in 
those  years.  Mr.  President,  provides  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  caliber  of  the  man 
who  now  sits  with  us  in  this  great  delib- 
erative body. 

During  a  fierce  air  battle  over  Holland, 
his  plane  was  riddled  by  hostile  gunfire 
and  he  parachuted  to  safety  far  behind 
the  enemy  lines.  With  the  aid  of  valiant 
imdergroimd  partisans  and  his  own  keen 
wits,  he  managed  to  elude  capture  by  the 
Nazis  and — 42  long  days  later — safely 
reached  the  Allied  lines. 

Among  his  numerous  military  decora- 
tions are  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
the  Air  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clusters, 
the  Purple  Heart,  the  European  Theater 
ribbon  with  eight  battle  stars,  and  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  silver  star. 
At  war's  end.  Senator  Cannon  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
served  for  more  than  10  years  as  that 
city's  chief  legal  officer.  The  press  of 
business,  however,  never  diminished  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  military,  and  he  im- 
mediately became  active  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve,  serving  as  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  his  hometown  unit. 


As  a  colonel  in  the  Reserve,  he  has 
flown  most  of  the  Air  Force  jet  aircraft, 
including  the  B-58  Hustler  bom1)er,  at 
speeds  exceeding  1,300  miles  per  hour. 
He  has  logged  more  than  3,500  military 
flyirig  hours,  and  at  least  2,000  flying 
hours  in  civilian  aircraft. 

Upon  entering  the  VS.  Senate,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Armed  Services  and 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science  Com- 
mittees, and  plunged  into  his  duties  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  vigor. 
Senator  Cannon  has  maintained  his  Re- 
seiA^e  status,  and  at  present  has  a  mobili- 
zation designation  as  assistant  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Bernard  Shriever,  commander. 
Headquarters  ARDC,  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base,  Md. 

Mr.  President.  Nevada  is  proud  of  Sen- 
ator Cannon,  and  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  share  that  pride  in  his 
splendid  accomplishments.  His  eleva- 
tion to  general  officer  rank  moves  him 
into  a  select  company  in  the  Senate, 
shared  also  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  junior  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona and  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  gladly 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  congratulating  one  of 
our  colleagues.  Senator  Howard  Cannon, 
on  his  attainment  of  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Air  Force.  Many 
think  of  the  Senate  as  being  an  older 
body,  but  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we 
demonstrate  our  capability  of  meeting 
the  supersonic  age  by  having  within  our 
body  not  one  jet  pilot  but  two  jet  pilots, 
one  for  each  of  the  two  major  parties. 
I  think  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  be 
allowed  to  serve  with  a  man  who  is  so 
familiar  with  and  who  understands  so 
well  the  problems  of  our  air  age  and 
our  necessary  defense  capabilities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  in  congratu- 
lating our  friend  Senator  Howard  Can- 
non. I  had  not  realized  that  he  was 
about  to  be  elevated  in  rank  in  the  Air 
Force. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  with  him 
since  he  came  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
observed  his  unusual  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  his 
conscientious  approach  to  many  diffi- 
cult decisions  that  have  faced  our  com- 
mittee since  he  has  been  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
he  has  added  a  great  deal  to  our  under- 
standing of  these  problems.  I  feel  that 
he  has  been  very  wise  and  forthright  in 
his  decisions,  partially  as  a  result  of  his 
extraordinary  service  in  the  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States.  So  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  join  Senators  in  enthusi- 
astic congratulations  to  Howard  Cannon. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  distinction— perhaps  an  unenviable 
one — of  being  the  oldest  ex-Air  Force 
officer  in  this  body,  one  whose  success 
varied  very  greatly  from  that  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Howard 
Cannon,  in  that  the  highest  rank  I  ever 
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attained  was  ttiat  of  captain   back   m 
World  War  I. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Ricoes  on  the 
floor  of  tiie  Smate  that  I  do  here  what 
I  have  already  done  In  the  clocikroom 
with  ^eat  pride  a«  an  ex -captain  of 
the  Air  Force.  I  have  saluted  our  latest 
ppneral  ofBcer  erf  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
with  all  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions to  him.  and  to  the  great  State 
which  he  represents  so  well. 

Mr  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  too.  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  offering;  hearti- 
est coneiratulationa  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  I  Mr.  C.^khon  1  on  hu; 
promotion  to  brigadier  general  ni  the 
Air  Force  Reserve.  Senator  Can.non 
is  indeed  deserving  of  hi.s  star,  iiavinu 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  A:r 
Force  in  war  and  in  peace. 

For  his  courage  and  bravery  in  ac- 
tion durin?  World  War  II.  he  wa.s 
awarded  the  Distinculshed  Plying  Crosy 
the  Air  Medal  with  two  OaJc  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerr" 
with  Silver  Star. 

Not  content  to  serve  his  country  only 
in  wartime,  he  has  continued  hi-s  active 
participation  in  the  Air  Force  Over  the 
Intervening  years,  our  Air  Force  has 
become  the  most  powerful  strikmg  force 
on  earth — and  a  true  shield  and  pro- 
tector of  America  and  the  free  world 
He  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  this 
mATvelous  growth. 

Last  May  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  as  representatives  of 
the  Senate  to  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  Argentina,  i  was 
selected  to  go  becau.se  in  1819  Hawaii. 
as  a  sovereign  nation,  was  the  fir.st  na- 
tion to  recognize  Argentme  indtjx-nd- 
ence.  The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
served  as  a  delegate  from  the  Senate 
with  great  distinction  and  honor  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a 
representative  at  that  independence 
gathering.  It  is  also  my  privilege  t" 
serve  with  him  now  as  a  Reserve  ofiBcer 
in  the  Reserve  Corps.  As  a  colonel  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve.  I  salute  him.  and 
wish  him  luck,  Godspeed,  and  all  that 
goes  with  it. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  consratuLite  not  only  the  jimor  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  !  for  the 
promotion  which  he  has  so  wtll  earned. 
but  also  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]  for  bringing  this  attain- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  v.ho  has  earned  thi.s 
recognition  so  well. 

As  a  groundborne  officer  of  World 
War  II.  I  remember  that  the  ground 
forces  looked  with  awe  on  the  Air  Force 
with  all  the  glamor,  speed  and  ac'.om- 
plishments  the  Air  Force  attained. 

But  here  is  one  Air  Force  officer  who.se 
atLainment  I  am  not  sui-prLst^d  to  see 
I  think  he  is  the  most  versatile  gen- 
eral I  have  ever  known  in  my  military 
or  civilian  experience.  Not  only  has  he 
won  decorations  for  heroii>m  in  combat 
and  attained  a  fine  record,  but  also  he 
was  a  brilliant  trial  lawyer  in  Nevada 
before  he  came  to  the  Senate.  In  Te.xas 
I  used  to  hear  of  him. 

He  is  an  accomplished  musician.  He 
can  play  instruments  alone,  or  as  a  mem- 


ber of  a  band.  Before  he  finished  col- 
lege he  broke  wild  horses  on  the  ranches 
of  Nevada  in  order  to  earn  sufficient 
money  to  attend  college.  He  can  ride 
horses,  cutting  horses  in  the  arena  with 
the  best  of  the  cowboys  He  Is  an  ac- 
complished rider,  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, arwl  he  has  now  earned  the  rank 
of  general.  He  has  received  that  star 
by  earning  it.  We  know  of  hi.s  f^ne  rec- 
ord m  the  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of  so 
many  accompl..-.hmeTits  that  he  honor.. 
the  Senate  by  his  pre.sence  here.  I  am 
Kiad  to  be  one  who  has  the  privile." 
of  paying  him  this  honor 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  Join 
in  congratuiatinv,'  Senator  Howard  Can- 
Non  for  the  hitih  honor  which  has  .v) 
desfTvcdly  come  to  him  As  has  already 
be*m  i.K)inLed  out  by  several  members 
iie  has  had  a  lemaikable  miLtary  career 
He  IS  m  tiie  full  vigor  and  prime  of 
his  life. 

I  am  sure  a  call  to  active  duty  would 
be  '.velcc>me<l  by  him  at  anv  time  He 
wuuld  perform  any  dvity  that  was  i'>- 
si^ned  to  him  with  great  dihtjence  and 
With  preat  devotion  to  his  country 

I  should  like  to  R.ve  my  friend  How- 
ard Cannon,  one  word  of  caution  If 
in  his  orticial  bi  )gr  iphy.  it  is  shown  tha' 
he  iS  a  brigadier  gen -ral.  I  sugge.  t  to 
him  that  he  in-s^rt  alongside  that  hi- 
also  was  a  GT.  beca'i.«.e  in  mtrodurtion.s 
at  political  meetings,  sometimes  it  Is  of 
mr.yc  value  to  have  served  as  an  enli.<^tcd 
in.m  than  it  i.s  to  hold  the  hi«h  rank 
which   he   has   now   so   justlv    achieved 

We  all  wish  him  well  We  liope  he 
will  not  be  called  to  active  duty  and 
leave  us  holdm^:  ir.f  ba?  here  in  the 
Srnat"  We  who  st-rve  with  him  enjoy 
his  comptmy  and  the  wannlh  of  his 
pf.-.sonality  We  Know  also  th  il  tlie  Air 
Force  has  acted  wisely  m  making  hun 
a  brigadier  general 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  my  voice  to  those  paying  tiibutf 
to  our  colleague  tiie  junior  tH-na'<ir 
from  Nevada.  Hdwaro  Cannon  I  ex- 
press t.^ie  pride  of  the  West.  We  like  to 
s.hare  m  his  attainments  becau.se  we  feel 
an  afTiruty  of  mterc'^t.  and  hopt^  tiiat 
that  carrie.s  over  in  an  a.Tinity  toward  his 
attainments.  I  likewise  suggest  that  as 
a  s<^m  of  the  West,  he  is  also  a  member 
of  t\\e  cla.s.s  of  1958  m  this  body  He 
has  been  our  star  lo.  the.se  2-i)lus 
yeais.  and  we  i.ave  followed  that  sluv 
fur  guidance  in  our  deliberations.  We 
are  delighted  tliat  the  military  hiis  now 
officially  given  him  the  star  that  we  have 
long  iince  recognized,  and  v.f  pay  trib- 
ute *.)  him  here  l<xlay. 

Mr  MO.SS  Mr.  President.  I  am  vliv 
happy  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  my 
Senate  twin.  How.\rd  Can.non  Mai:y 
times  we  have  been  confu-ed  u\  identity 
in  IhLs  body  and  el.sewhcre.  I  .shall  take 
a  Uttle  extra  pride  now  In  being  mis- 
taken for  Howard  Cannon,  because  he 
is  a  genera!  and  well  deserving  of  the 
accolade. 

Howard  Cannon  Ls  a  native  .son  of 
Utah,  and  I  take  great  pride  In  that 
fact.  He  was  serving  as  an  elected  of- 
ficial in  my  State  of  Utah  when  he  went 
into  the  service  of  his  count.T- 

As  has  been  recounted,  he  distin- 
guished himself  there,  and  has  since 
then  continued  In  his  military  efforts  to 


the  point  where  he  has  now  received 
this  well-deserved  award.  The  juiuor 
Senator  from  New  York  touched  on  one 
point  Co  whK.h  I  believe  I  should  also 
refer.  He  warned  Howard  about  the 
problem  of  mixir\g  political  life  and  mili- 
tary life,  and  that  it  can  be  ha/,aidous 
I  remember  the  story  of  an  election  that 
wa.s  held  in  the  S  >uth  after  the  Civil 
War.  The  very  distinguished  Genorul 
Beau:r;a:ii  wa.--  rurimr.,'.  for  election  to 
Connress  again.st  a  man  luuned  J.  T 
Burk.  as  I  remember.  The  two  of  them 
wt  re  out  on  the  hustings.  The  general 
was  speaking  and  he  ;aid  tiiat  he  had 
U'eii  at  Shiloh.  liad  been  at  the  Wilder- 
iuj,-w,.  had  been  at  Seven  Pines,  and  so 
furth.  This  man  Buck  felt  less  and  le^s 
c<  undent  as  tlie  t<-noial  went  on.  When 
hi^  turn  finally  came  he  said.  'Well,  I 
was  at  Shiloh.  but  I  did  not  sleep  in  a 
U'lil.  I  was  at  the  Wilderness,  tut  I  did 
iiul  have  a  uiesf-haii  to  go  to.  I  just 
ujnt  \ou  to  know  tJial  I  think  the  ^!en- 
iial  i.>  a  ,;reat  general  and  I  am  proud  to 
ha;c  been  with  him  In  fact.  I  think  lie 
IS  such  a  great  man  that  I  recommend 
thai  all  the  general.^  :n  the  crowd  vote 
fur  him.  and  all  tho.sc  who  were  privates 
\ol<-  for  mt 

I  u.iiit  to  give  that  wariuii.;  to 
Hov.  As.:. 

How^Ki),  we  are  tremendou-sly  proud 
of  \our  accomplishment  and  of  the  well- 
drserved  reco^'.nitun  which  your  pro- 
motion represents  All  of  us  wish  you 
well.  We  know  that  you  will  continue 
lo  serve  with  disimclion  not  only  in 
tile  S«-nale,  but  also  in  the  Air  P'orce 
Hc-erve. 

Mr  IK)DD  Mr  President,  this  oc- 
casion Elves  us  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  extend  our  warm  cnngratulation.s  to 
our  colleague,  S<'natur  Cannon,  on  his 
promotion  to  tlie  rank  of  general  in 
llie  Air  Force,  but — and  I  feel  that  I 
speak  for  all  Senators  when  I  say  tins — 
it  aLso  refresiies  my  own  confidence  m 
the  military  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
I  have  not  always  had  confidence  In 
the  military  However,  when  a  man 
like  Senator  Cannon  Is  promoted  to 
general,  my  faith  in  tlie  ability  and 
wisdom  of  the  men  who  nin  the  A.; 
Force   is  strengthened 

I  was  not  privile.:cd  to  know  the  gen- 
er?\l  prior  to  my  c<'minc  to  the  Senate. 
However,  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  him  on  one  of  the  important  com- 
mittees of  Uie  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  .Space  Sciences 
Tlie  first  time  Huwaru  Cannon  .spike  iii 
a  meeting  of  that  committee  I  said  t  ■ 
niv  <!f,  H»  re  is  an  unusual  man  Here 
i.s  a  man  of  great  abihty  a  man  of  great 
intellect,  who  obviovi.--ly  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about  "  Howard  Cannon  has 
fully  Justified  that  first  judcment.  He 
has  made  a  very  great  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate.  Everyone  in  the  country  who 
knows  of  him  will  feel  betU->r  today  to 
know  that  a  man  of  Senator  Cannon  s 
record  and  ability  is  now  one  of  our 
generals  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  I 
congratulate  him.  and  I  congratulate 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  having  In  Its  ranks  a  man  of 
the  stature  and  caliber  of  Howard  Can- 
non. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  always  had  great 
admiration  for  the  distingiiished  Junior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  Brig.  Gen.  How- 
ard W.  Cannon.  We  are  glad  to  felici- 
tate him  today.  The  citizens  of  Nevada 
honored  themselves  in  electing  Howaeo 
Cannon  to  the  Senate.  I  am  a  humble 
Member  of  the  Senate  class  of  1958  to 
wiiich  reference  has  been  made.  I  am 
one  of  the  16  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  were  elected  in  Novem- 
b<'r  1958  and  who  were  .sworn  in  as  Sen- 
ators on  January  7.  1959.  It  was  on  that 
day  that  I  first  met  Senator  Cannon, 
of  Nevada. 

As  was  said,  we  truly  pinned  a  star 
on  his  shoulder  shortly  after  that  time, 
because  from  that  day  to  the  present  he 
has  been  a  leader  of  our  group  In  the 
Senate  We  have  looked  to  him  with 
admiration  and  affection  throughout  the 
more  than  2  years  that  have  elapsed. 

It  was  for  me  a  very  happy  occasion 
indeed  when  I  learned  yesterday  that  I 
was  privileged,  with  other  Senators,  to 
vote  for  his  confirmation  as  a  general 
officer  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The 
Air  Force  has  honored  itself  by  pro- 
moting this  fine  combat  soldier  to  the 
lank  of  brigadier  general. 

It  is  evident  he  was  brave  in  combat. 
To  those  who  serve  with  him  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  is  evident 
he  is  a  truly  great  Senator  and  a  man 
of  remarkable  modesty. 

While  I  pay  deserved  tribute  to  him, 
at  the  same  time  I  extend  my  fervent 
congratulations  to  the  citizens  of 
Nevada  who  have  him  as  their  Senator 
alongside  their  dLstinguished  senior 
Senator  I  Mr  Bible  i. 

Howard  W.  Cannon  has  a  distinguished 
record  of  .service  to  his  country  in  war 
and  in  peace.  I  wish  Gen.  Howard 
Cannon.  Senator  Cannon,  and  the  State 
of  Nevada  Godspeed  and  happy  landings 
in  all  things 

Mr  HART  Mr.  President,  as  each 
successive  tribute  was  being  paid,  I 
realized  that  the  adjectives  and  nouns 
which  I  had  intended  to  employ  were 
being  used  more  fruitfully  than  I  would 
have  been  able  to  utter  them.  There- 
fore, perhaps  I  should  pitch  my  remarks 
on  a  less  dramatic  note. 

Heretofore  my  greatest  .source  of 
credit  at  home — parenthetically,  we 
have  eight  children,  with  the  oldest  now 
being  13— has  been  the  fact  that  I  sit 
next  to  a  Senator  from  Alaska.  This 
seemed  to  have  been  an  incredible  per- 
formance and  a  great  tribute  to  father. 
The  fact  that  I  sit  also  in  a  Chamber 
which  at  one  time  included  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  pres- 
ent Vice  President,  and  the  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  have  sat 
in  this  body,  registered  not  at  all  with 
most  of  these  children. 

I  anticipate  with  great  delight,  on  re- 
turning home  tonight,  telling  these  chil- 
dren that  I  now  sit  between  a  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  a  general  in  the  Air 
Force.  For  all  the  reasons  heretofore 
assigned  I  am  proud  of  Howard  Camnon, 
and  for  this  additional  reason  also. 

Finally,  in  complete  seriousness,  if 
my  children  are  to  look  to  a  man  other 


than  father  for  character  guidance,  I 
am  completely  satisfied  that  they  look 
to  Ho  WARS  Cannon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  sitting  beside 
Howard  Cannon  both  In  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
ever  since  he  came  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  him  and  his 
country  on  his  well  merited  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  As 
one  who  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
observe  him  since  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  bear  testimony  to  the  people  of 
his  State  of  Nevada  that  he  is  serving 
his  country  in  the  Senate  with  the  same 
courage  and  the  same  devotion  with 
which  he  served  his  coxmtry  in  combat 
in  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  know  the  distinguished  jimior 
Senator  from  Nevada  before  he  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Since  he  came 
here  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  found  him  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  informed  members  of 
the  committee. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
made  a  very  fine  record  in  military  serv- 
ice, and  he  has  also  established  an  out- 
standing record  of  service  in  civilian 
life.  The  State  of  Nevada  and  our  coun- 
try can  be  proud  of  men  of  his  caliber. 

Having  been  a  reservist  for  over  32 
years,  I  know  some  of  the  sacrifices 
Howard  Cannon  has  made.  On  many 
nights  when  people  are  watching  tele- 
vision or  going  to  the  theater  or  staying 
at  home  relaxing,  reservists  are  out 
training,  trying  to  prepare  themselves  to 
defend  their  country,  if  the  need  arises. 
On  many  weekends,  when  others  are 
going  to  the  beaches  or  to  other  places 
of  enjoyment,  reservists  are  spending 
their  time  in  training  for  their  country, 
in  the  event  they  should  be  called. 

I  am  proud  of  the  friendship  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  am  proud 
of  his  accomplishments,  and  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that  he  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  learned  the  news  of  the  promotion 
of  Senator  Howard  Cannon  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  This  news  gave  me  not  only 
much  pleasure,  but  it  was  received  with 
the  sense  which  all  such  news  always 
confers  upon  one  who  has  never  achieved 
a  rank  in  the  military  service  higher 
than  that  of  first  lieutenant. 

I  think  Senators  from  the  Western 
States  will  testify  that  in  many  legisla- 
tive matters  we  are  already  used  to  tak- 
ing our  marching  orders  from  Howard 
Cannon.  Now  I  think  we  shall  probably 
take  them  with  less  backtalk  than  be- 
fore. 

All  of  us  commend  Senator  Cannon 
and  rejoice  with  him.  I  extend  to  him 
my  very  sincere  congratulations.  I 
think  the  Air  Force,  too,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  discrimination  it  has 
shown  in  giving  this  well-deserved  recog- 
nition. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nevada  on  his  promotion.  It  Is  well  de- 
served, and  a  credit  to  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Senate. 

In  my  brief  service  here,  I  have  come 
to  know  that  Senator  Cannon  is  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  ofthis  body,  I  know 
that  in  his  new  position  he  will  continue 
to  serve  our  country  with  distinction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  many  already  extended  on  the  pro- 
motion to  brigadier  general  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  jimior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon]. 

It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  long  and 
productive  service  In  our  country's 
Armed  Forces  and  to  his  outstanding 
heroic  feats  performed  during  the  last 
World  War.  I  am  exceedingly  happy 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  received 
this  highly  merited  appointment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  some  months  that  we  served  to- 
gether before  I  knew  that  Howard  Can- 
non was  a  pilot;  and  some  months  more 
before  I  knew  of  his  outstanding  battle 
record  in  the  defense  of  his  country.  I 
only  mention  this  because  it  is  typical 
of  the  man.  He  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
est great  men  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know. 

His  records  in  the  service  have  been 
presented  well  on  the  floor;  but  I  should 
like  to  join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI 
in  commending  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  the  work  he  does  In  committee. 
There  is  no  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  who  is  more  diligent, 
or  more  wise,  or  more  constructive. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  and  I  know  these  are 
the  feelings  of  persons  in  the  Air  Force 
who  also  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  with  this  American  patriot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  a  privilege  to  yield 
to  the  Presiding  Officer,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  as  the  temporary 
Presiding  Officer,  he  does  not  lose  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  so  he  should  like 
to  say  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  preside  over  the  Senate 
while  these  tributes  were  being  paid  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  recall  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  that  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1958  he  had  the  privilege  of 
flying  in  the  Senator's  plane,  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  as  the  pilot.  The 
Chair  can  attest  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  not  only  knows  where  he  Is 
going,  but  also  knows  with  pinpoint  ac- 
curacy the  country  over  which  he  is 
flying. 

It  gives  the  Chair  great  pride  and 
pleasure  to  join  with  other  Senators  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  IdT.  President.  I 
certainly  would  not  'Tant  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  share  In  this  wonderful 
occasion,  and  to  commend  a  very  fine 
US.  Senator,  a  truly  splendid  man.  and 
a  friend  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  one  of  the  underprivileged  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  sit  alongside  Senator 
Howard  Cannon.  I  have  had  to  be  some- 
what, at  least,  physically  removed  from 
him,  although  not  spiritually  and  iw- 
litically. 

The  great  honor  which  has  come  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nev.ida  by  be- 
ing made  a  general  of  the  Air  Porre  is, 
indeed,  something  which  he  well  de- 
served. It  is  an  honor  not  only  to  him- 
self and  to  his  State,  but  also  to  this 
body.  Some  of  the  tributes  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
today  are  notable  ones  within  them- 
selves. 

When  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
his  family  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
what  has  been  said  about  him  today. 
I  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  a  source  of 
genuine  pleasure  and  of  many  happy 
memories  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  salute  my  good  friend.  I  wish  him 
well.  He  not  only  flies  well  and  flies 
high,  but  he  Icnows  exactly  where  he  is 
going,  and  when  he  gets  there  he  knows 
where  he  is. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  added  to  what 
Senators  have  said  today  about  liie  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 
who  now  is  also  a  general.  However,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Presiding 
OfBcer.  with  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  with  the  majority  whip,  with 
the  Senator's  colleague,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr  Bibli  .' . 
and  all  other  Senators,  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Howard  Cannon,  a  man  who 
has  made  his  mark  in  the  Senate;  a  man 
who  is  known  for  his  determination,  his 
humility,  his  sense  of  understanding,  and 
his  sense  of  tolerance. 

In  honoring  Howaks  Cannon,  the  A.r 
Force  has  also  honored  the  Senate,  and 
by  honoring  the  Senate,  the  Air  Force 
has  doubly  honored  the  State  of  Nevada. 
as  well. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  with  all  Sen- 
ators in  congratulating  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada  upon  his 
most  merited  award. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  other  Senators  in 
honoring  HowAJto  Cannon.  We  who 
have  served  with  him  on  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  know  of  the  wise 
counsel  and  advice  which  he  always  has 
available  for  the  committee  and  its  mem- 
bers. He  has  demonstrated,  time  and 
again,  that  his  vast  experience,  both  as 
a  Reserve  officer  and  in  the  long  time  he 
served  on  active  duty  in  World  War  II. 
has  been  invaluable  to  the  committee  in 
making  important  decisions. 

On  the  lighter  side,  even  if  he  is  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Air  Force,  he 
has  established  the  fact  that  he  can  be 


most  objective  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other  sister  services. 

We  are  proud  that  Howard  Cannon  has 
been  promoted  from  colonel  to  brigadier 
general  In  the  Air  Force 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  who  is  himself  a  pilot  and 
an  outstanding  bn-radier  gmieral  in  tlie 
Air  Force 

Mr  GOLD  WATER  Mr  Pro.sidont.  I 
wish  to  compliment  my  friend,  Howard 
Cannon,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  freneral  In  the  .Air  Force  Re- 
serve. Having  t»een  a  reservist  myself  for 
more  than  30  years.  I  have  watched  with 
great  interest  the  way  in  which  he  has 
applied  himself  to  the  rather  diCHcult 
job,  at  times,  of  lteepin«  up  his  Reserve 
status.  I  kno'\-  that  before  he  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  his  M-day  as- 
signment at  Nellis  Air  Force  Base  was 
very  assiduously  taken  care  of. 

I  know  his  commanding  officer  very 
well,  and  spoke  with  him  only  the  other 
night  wiien  he  was  in  town  to  participatt* 
in  the  award  of  the  Tliompson  Trophy. 

Howard  Cannon  not  only  has  kept  up 
the  re<iuirements  for  promotion  m  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  in  the  matter  of  at- 
tending drills  and  corresponding  work, 
but  he  Ls  current  m  the  flyiu«  of  jet  air- 
craft. I  know  that  just  recently  he  flew 
the  B-58.  which  is  our  fastest  small 
bomber.  He  doe.s  these  tiunt;s  m  addi- 
tion to  his  Senate  duties.  I  can  say  from 
experience  that  U  i.s  sometimes  very  dif- 
ficult to  do. 

I  am  very  happy  to  [lave  General  Can- 
non as  my  vice  commander  in  the  9999th 
Air  Force  Reserve  .squadron,  which  is  a 
squadron  of  reservists  who  work  on  Cap- 
itol HiU. 

General.  I  wish  you  all  the  luck  in 
the  world,  and  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  that  other  star  will  fall  from 
Heaven 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  now  yield  to  my 
distinguished  junior  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator-fieneral  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  .State  of  Nevada  is 
mi«hty  proud  of  him 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  .Senator  from  Nevada 
and  to  my  many  other  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  who  have  .said  so  many  kind 
things  in  my  behalf  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful. I  assure  them  that  many  of  those 
comments  are,  I  feel,  undeserved 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 


PRACTICAL  PROOF  OF  THE  WISDOM 
OF  THE  NATURAL  RESOURCE  MES- 
SAGE OP  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
natural  resources  message  of  President 
Kennedy,  recently  tran.smitted  to  the 
Congress,  stated  that- 
wise  Investment  In  a  resuurce  pnjgr&in  r.>- 
day  win  return  va.st  dividends  tomorru-A-,  and 
failure  to  act  now  may  be  '^jiportunltlcs  iDSt 
forever. 

In  support  of  this  observation,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  figures 
showing  just  some  of  the  dividends  which 


have  resulted  from  investments  in  water- 
resource  project.s  in  the  State  of  Missouri 

The  last  10  years  have  seen  a  rapid 
development  of  the  Bull  Shoals,  Taney- 
como.  and  Table  Rock  areas,  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  State 

A  recent  survey  showed  the  following 
facts  about  this  area,  the  Improvements 
beine  entirely  the  result  of  these  develop- 
ments: 
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It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  what  hap- 
pened in  the  counties  surrounding  this 
development. 

AU  Missouri  counties  surrounding 
Taney  County,  where  most  of  this  de- 
velopment is  taking  place,  lost  popula- 
tion during  the  past  10  years,  as  fol- 
lows 

PcTcrnt 

-Sr.iiie    Cc'Ui:'-         -   17   0 

Oeark  County . . -24  8 

DoK({laa   County -  3J.  7 

Christian  Ct>unty —6.0 

But  Taney  County  showed  a  net  gain 
of  3  iv-rcenl,  and  practically  all  of  U 
was  concentrated  around  the  new  lake 
area  m  que.stion 

In  1953.  Weldon  Stein,  an  economist 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St 
Ix)uis  estimat<*d  that  tourist  business 
bmui-'ht  appioxaiiately  $3.5  million  In- 
come to  the  area  The  present  estimate 
IS  $10  million. 

Sixtcn  new  motels  are  either  under 
construction,  or  In  the  planning  stage,  on 
the  3 -mile  access  road  to  Table  Rock 
Lake  Owners  of  land  m  this  vicinity 
recently  themselves  raised  $10,000  to  pay 
for  paving  the  road 

I^ige  numbers  of  retired  people  have 
moved  into  this  area  It  is  almost  the 
equivalent  of  new  industry.  Three  hun- 
dred pecjple.  with  an  average  retirement 
income  of  $5,000  each,  are  equivalent  to 
an  industry  with  a  $1,500,000  payroll. 

One  of  the  local  residents  is  now 
studying  retirement  villages  financed  by 
insurance  companies  These  are  com- 
plete villages,  with  from  500  to  4.000 
bonus  in  them.  In  the  past  5  years, 
practically  all  major  denominations 
have  built  new  churches 

An  average  of  more  than  100.000  visi- 
tors monthly  came  to  the  new  Table 
Rock  State  Park,  the  past  summer  Al! 
facilities  were  almost  continuously  oc- 
cupied. 

One  of  the  most  significant  indicators 
of  ni();e  prosperity  was  the  Table  Rock 
land  sale  held  by  the  Elmpire  District 
EUectric  Co.  in  June  of  last  year.  Thirty - 
three  hundred  acres  .sold  at  auction,  m 
28  parcels,  for  $422,000. 

Conditions  In  the  world  being  what 
they  are  today,  I  am  proud  to  be  Identi- 
lied  with  an  administration  that  has  the 
WLsdom  and  the  courage  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  America. 
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LET'S  GIVE  THE  SECRETARY  OP 
AGRICULTURE   A   CHANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  emergency  feed-grain  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
iiave  authorized  the  Secretary  to  sell 
:eed  grains  at  market  prices.  House  bill 
1510  contains  a  similar  provision,  au- 
thorizing the  sale  of  corn  and  grain 
-orghums  at  a  price  not  more  than  17 
;>eicent  l>elow   the   1961   support  rate — 

.•■xiUt  .'^1  . 

The  bill  propoiiiHl  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture  Committee,  however,  deletes  this 
provision,  and  that  is  unfortunate. 
Without  It,  It  will  not  be  possible  to  sell 
Oovernment-owned  feed  grains  into 
the  market  m  the  manner  proposed  by 
trie  Secretary. 

I  make  these  remarks  with  great  re- 
spect for  my  former  chairman,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiaioa,  a  true  au- 
thority on  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

I  favor  the  provision  in  H.R.  4510,  or 
the  one  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  provide 
the  Dei)artment  with  greater  leeway  in 
its  sales  ix)licy.  and  to  assure  complying 
producers  a  higher  price  than  that  re- 
reucd  by  noncompliers. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  who  went 
through  the  turmoil  in  1956  on  the  corn 
program  realize  what  happens  when  a 
iioncomplier  is.  in  effect,  given  Just  about 
the  same  "arrangement"  as  given  a  com- 
piler at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 
As  I  remember  the  figures.  In  1956  those 
who  complied  with  the  corn  program 
were  given  $1.50.  Those  who  did  not 
weie  told  they  would  receive  nothing. 
But  later  they  received  $1.25.  Without 
di.scvi.ssing  the  reasons,  I  believe  this  in- 
cident had  tragic  implications.  There- 
after less  decided  they  wanted  to  go 
along  with  the  program.  They  were  go- 
ing to  get  nearly  as  much  in  miit  price  if 
they  produced  as  much  corn  as  they 
could. 

A  provision  of  tliia  type  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  emergency  feed-grain 
program.  With  planting  dates  rapidly 
approaching,  there  is  no  time  to  design  a 
mandatory-type  program  and  submit  it 
to  referendum. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  put  into 
effect  a  program  w  hich  will  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  voluntary  participation,  and 
will  not  provide  a  price  umbrella  over 
noncoopcrators. 

In  that  comiection.  let  me  say  that 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  this  pro- 
gram know  that  in  the  past  a  price  um- 
brella has  been  provided  over  noncoopcr- 
ators.    This  is  a  grave  problem. 

The  inclusion  in  the  legislation  of  a 
provision  of  this  type  will  serve  as  a 
strong  incentive  for  producers  to  take 
part  in  the  program,  since  at  signup 
time  tliey  will  know  that  the  year's  aver- 
age market  price  will  be  below  the  sup- 
port level. 

It  will  obviously  be  to  their  advantage 
to  take  part  in  this  voluntary  program. 
The  high  degree  of  participation  result- 
ing from  this  provision  will  make  sup- 
port effective  in  increasing  income  for 
participating  producers.  The  high  de- 
gree of  participation  will  also  decrease 
production,  and  thereby  will  enable  the 
Government    to   reduce   its   holding  of 


feed  grains.  Maintaining  the  market 
price  below  support  levels  will  assure 
consumers  of  fair  and  stable  prices  for 
meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products. 

A  feed-grain  program  which  does  not 
permit  sales  of  Governmcnt-owmed  feed 
grains  at  a  price  near  the  current  mar- 
ket level — and  which  permits  an  increase 
In  support  rates — will  obtain  only 
limited  participation. 

Such  a  feed-grain  program,  obtaining 
only  limited  participation,  will  make  re- 
duction of  Government  feed-grain  hold- 
ings unlikely. 

During  recent  years,  grain  production 
has  been  greater  than  requirements,  and 
stocks  have  accumulated.  Without  sub- 
stantial participation,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  reduce  production  sufficiently 
below  requirements  to  make  inroads  in 
total  carryovers.  Without  substantial 
participation,  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  CCC  inventories  and  no  reduction  in 
today's  burdensome  stoi  age  and  carrying 
costs. 

To  be  effective  therefore,  emergency 
feed-grain  legislation — which  provides 
higher  supports — must  include  a  provi- 
sion that  will  obtain  a  high  degree  of 
participation  and  thereby  will,  first,  re- 
duce the  large  stocks  of  feed  grains: 
second,  decrease  excessive  Government 
carrying  charges;  and  third,  increase  in- 
come of  participating  producers,  but 
without  materially  affecting  feed  grain, 
livestock,  and   consimier   prices. 

As  stated,  the  provision  the  Secretary 
desires  would  authorize  him  to  move 
Government  stocks  of  feed  grains  into 
the  market  at  approximately  current 
market  levels. 

So  let  us  get  it  on  the  record. 
If  giving  the  Secretary  this  permissive 
right  Is  not  approved,  he  will  have  little, 
if  any.  chance  to  reduce  the  current 
tremendous  inventory  of  feed  grains — 
2.4  billion  bushels  valued  at  $4  bilhon — 
and  he  can  operate  only  to  the  further 
disadvantage  of  the  farmer,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  pass  a  law  which 
will  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
chance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  basically 
I  concur  in  the  observations  he  has  made. 
I  have  had  made  an  analysis  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  feed-grain  pro- 
gram for  1961.  the  House  bill  and  Report 
No.  29.  and  the  Senate  bill  (S.  993^  and 
Report  No.  59.  The  analyzing  compares 
the  various  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  which  Indicates  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  empha- 
sizes, first  of  all,  the  need  for  an  incen- 
tive to  get  feed-grain  producers  to  come 
within  the  program,  so  as  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     The   other   point 
the  Senator  emphasizes  is  the  power  of 


the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bring 
about  compliance  by  having  authority 
to  sell  into  the  market,  at  market  prices, 
grains  that  are  presently  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  fear  of  the  Department  in  this 
matter  is  that,  unless  the  so-called  sec- 
tion 3  in  the  House  bill  is  retained, 
producers  might  very  well  think  that  all 
com  is  going  to  be  $1.20  ?.  bushel,  and 
other  feed  grains  would  have  a  related 
price  according  to  their  feed  value  or 
feed  equivalent  of  corn,  and  that,  there- 
lOrc.  the  Government  would  find  itself 
cither  buying  up  a  large  amount  of  the 
crrain  being  produced  or  that  the  market 
price  would  drop  so  drastically  that  there 
would  be  real  economic  hardship  in  the 
v.orld  commimity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  the  two  bills 
go  to  conference  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties may  be  ironed  out.  I  think  the 
Senate  bill  has  many  commendable  fea- 
tures. I  shall  vote  for  the  Senate  bill. 
It  is  my  view,  however,  that  when  we 
make  this  kind  of  a  piecemeal  approach, 
which  is  what  is  being  done  here,  since  it 
is  emergency  legislation,  we  must  give 
the  Department  the  tools  to  do  the  job  of 
biiii.ging  about  a  real  balance  between 
production  and  projected  consumption. 
compariso.v  of  the  house  bill  and  thk 
se>;ate  bill 
ccc  s.^les  policy 
Mr.  President.  H.R.  4510  authorizes, 
under  section  3,  CCC  to  sell  feed  grains 
at  a  price  not  less  than  17  percent  below 
the  1961  support  price  for  such  feed 
grains— that  is,  not  less  than  83  percent 
of  the  support  price.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  no  such  provision;  and,  there- 
fore, sales  would  need  to  be  made  under 
the  existing  authority. 

H.R.  4510  provides  the  Department 
with  greater  leeway  in  a  sales  policy  than 
currently  exists  so  that  the  Department 
would  have  the  authority  to  assure  com- 
plying producers  of  a  higher  price  than 
noncompliers.  This  is  the  way  to  get 
farmers  to  cooperate. 

Inclusion  of  this  type  provision  in  the 
legislation  will  serve  as  a  strong  incen- 
tive for  producers  to  take  part  in  the 
program,  since  they  would  know  at  sign- 
up time  that  the  years  average  market 
price  would  be  below  the  support  level. 
It  would  obviously  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  part  in  this  voluntary 
program.  The  high  degree  of  participa- 
tion resulting  from  this  provision  will 
make  support  effective  in  increasing  in- 
come for  participating  producers.  The 
high  degree  of  participation  will  also 
decrease  production  and  thereby  enable 
the  Government  to  reduce  its  holdings  of 
feed  grains.  Maintaining  the  market 
price  below  support  levels  will  assure 
consumers  of  fair  and  stable  prices  for 
meat,  poultry  and  dairy  products. 

A  feed-grain  program  which  does  not 
permit  sales  of  Government-owned  feed 
grains  at  a  price  near  the  present  mar- 
ket level — and  which  permits  an  increase 
in  support  rates — may  obtain  only  lim- 
ited participation. 

Such  a  feed-grain  program,  obtaining 
only  limited  participation,  will  make  re- 
duction of  Government  feed-grain  hold- 
ings   unlikely.      During    recent    years. 
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grain  production  lias  been  greater  than 
requirements  and  stocks  have  accumu- 
lated. Without  substantial  participa- 
tion, it  will  be  impossible  to  reduce  pro- 
duction sufficiently  below  requirements 
to  make  inroads  in  total  carryover. 
Without  substantial  participation,  there 
will  be  no  reduction  in  CCC  inventories 
and  no  reduction  in  today's  burdensome 
storage  and  carrying  costs. 

To  be  effective,  therefore,  emergency 
fe?d-grain  legislation — which  provides 
hicher  supports — must  include  provisions 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
high  degree  of  participation,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  large  stocks  of  feed  grains. 
decrease  excessive  Government  carryint,' 
charges,  and  increase  income  of  partici- 
pating producers,  without  materially  af- 
fectin'?  feed  grain,  livestock,  and  con- 
sumer prices. 

■mtCT    OV     PARTICIPATION    OF    ESDUCTIONS     RE- 
(JUIKED  FOR  PRICE  SUPPOBT  BLIGIBILITY 

H.R.  4510  requires  producers,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  price  support,  to  re- 
duce  their   acreage  of  corn   and   grain 


sorghums  or  any  oLher  feed  grains  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  by  20  percent  of 
their  195&-60  acreage  of  corn  and  gram 
sorghums.  S.  993  would  require  pro- 
ducers to  make  a  30  percent  reduction  in 
this  acreage,  including  also  other  frt-d 
grains. 

The  increase  in  tho  required  reduction 
of  30  percent  by  the  Senate  bill  from  that 
rt'QUired  by  thf  Houso  bill  would  result 
in  reducing  participation  Aside  from 
other  aspects,  many  pioducers  who 
would  bo  wiliins  to  reduce  acreage  by 
20  percent  may  be  considerably  less  will- 
ing to  make  a  full  30-perceiit  reduction 

Further,  under  the  Hou.se  bill,  pro- 
ducers are  extended  the  opportunity  of 
making  additional  reductions  over  and 
above  the  20  percent  required  to  be 
eligible  for  price  support.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  permitting  pro- 
ducers to  be  paid  in  cash  or  kind,  at  the 
50-percent  rate  on  up  to  20  acres  if  this 
is  larger  than  20  percent  of  their  1959- 
60  acreage  Producers  also  would  have 
the  opportunities,  if  they  prefer,  to  retire 


an  additional  20  percent  on  which  they 
would  be  paid  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  60 
percent  of  their  normal  yield. 

I  believe  these  two  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  would  result  in  Increased  par- 
ticipation. The  20-acre  provision  will 
materially  encourage  participation  by 
producers  having  small  acreages  of  corn 
or  grain  sorghums,  in  that  many  would 
probably  picfer  to  retire  more  than  2  or 
.'?  acres  In  some  cases  this  would  per- 
mit producers  to  retire  an  entire  field 
or  tract. 

The  increased  participation  that  would 
come  about  is  ab.^olutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  reduce  production  below  consump- 
tion, and  thus  make  inroads  in  CCC 
stocks 

Mr  President  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
.sent  to  liave  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  tabulation  giving  a  compari- 
son of  the  major  provisions  of  the  feed- 
^ram  program  for  1961 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Votfipannon  of  major  prt/tn/tioiin  of  a  fmi  f/rmn  pro^/rain  Jtir  1^61 


Item 


1.  Prlrr  support  level: 

(!»)  Corn  . 

(>>)  OtliiT  f.c'il  graiTis    Oal.t.   b.iili;. ,   rye, 
gruii  -iijrKhiini. 

3.  Pricpsuiiixirr  "a^'ibllUy: 

la.   Curii -iri'l  srain  soffliuni  ..    . 

(h)  Oth«T  fci  .1  (jritins . 

(c)  Soybeans     

(■1    OthtT  nlse^d  crops. ^ 

S.   Ko'hutiod  fpim  19AO-0O  aTn-acc  a<Tini«e  pro 
Ti'le^l  fur  in   '.\('P: 
(i»)   Man^latory  reduction 

(bj   FiirtliiT  optional  reJuction  . . 

4.  Payment  riif-:  pr"vide<l  on  rwliuvil  ;« iniKr 


£.  Miiiiiiiiiin  ('('<    N.ilr  jiruv  fc>r  fr«'<l  gram* 


11  R   4510  I  Kept    Ni>  J») 
(Z) 


8.  «n  rRcrt.  Xo.  W) 


(a)  Not  less  fhun ''•*  p^rtirnt  of  iwrity         (a>  tl  it)  t)er  I'luihcl 

(b)  Fuir  AU'i  rciisonaMc  in  n-Uljon  to  level  lur  coru  In  conslilrmlion  .if  tliilr  f»i<llrn;  vnliir  unil  Ituion  set  forth  In  sec.  401(h). 


(,1'   r  irric  ipallmi  re'imrp'l  In  siK'tl.il  Jicncuituriil  (.iin»4tv»- 

tiMH  prinrr  uii. 
(>i)  r  irtl  ■ipstioTi  Tf'viirvi  In  ."special  aerlrtilttiral  ronserva- 

ti'in  pniirr.iin  I.,  fxli'tit  pn-sallietl  by  SoiTt-l/iry 
(cl   Parti.'ipalion  rt^jiiirf!  in  <ijecial  agrlnjlttiral  (■■>n.>ierv»- 

tl"n  iT'iifrHni 
{(J»   Par»ni[iiiti<in  remiirft  in  •rx^i-ml  Himiulliirti!  •^■ti-»TV*. 

ti.Ti  pfi  gnini  t'.>  filonl  prfMXlbtJ  by  ^etrtloiy. 


(ii'  Jri  [•■nviit  of  ,iim  anl  icntin  sirghum  iu-re«ce  (or  option- 
(h   .\ii   .tiMitti.n.il  jn  inii'ent  of  com  ami  grain  sorithmn 

wTt'rttce 
"H1  [>»Ti-»'nt  ..f  .iv<T>i«r  yit'lil  fin  casli  or  kind)  on  nia;iduUir; 

a>t>i'r'i  tit  ri'.luiti.Ti     f*i  iNT'int  of  averriKe  yl«'M  In  kind 

on  ii.l'litii.n.il  ."I'li'iriil  rflu.  tmn. 
The  rejort  .  IfUiflf.-*  rb  it  it  rni^ht  do  ixisslble  h't  CCC  to  art 

as  the  vSfiir '.f  f  wiinT'*  in  <«'lliti«  .frtiflcutrs. 


Not  less  than  '»•(  i*r(i-(it  ■>(  MipiK-rt  pru'e 


(a)  Sunif  .v..  n  It    «,Mii 

(b)  Partlrlpatliiti   n.|iiif..|  in  .♦perlal  agricijlliiriii  coiLservii- 

Uiin  |>ri>iir  iin 

(c)  No  r^^iinlfment 

(d)  N.J  re<|\ilrriniiii 


(a)  30  iiereriii  oi  corn.  (r,ilii  sorjbutti.  ohI<,  ry,  an  !  I.^ifli  y 

i»ci-pi«(re 

(b)  .No  optKiiKil  provl<l<'n 

V)  per.Tnt  of  awrxgv  y  h  1.1    ;n  r;i.-~\,    .n  'i  "f  the  in  ml.it.iry 

ao-lxTi-ent  n^tu.-tlmi      iti  juri-erit  of  «vera|[e  ylel.l  'In  kiml' 

on  tli<'  i.ttuT  Imlf  •'(  tiKUi.i.il'.ry  re<lurtl<in 
Thf  I  111  .  liif  itlfv  (li.it  in  km  !  iif>r..liulilc  (vrtlflcates  wouM  !•• 

v»liM"d  at  I  Ik-  iiipimrt   |iri.r,  fnit  P"leeraed  at  the  marKii 

pd.v        C{'i'     »..iil'l     prmulo    i4S.sisi.auv    In     niarki'tm^ 

.■•■rtifioiti-s 
M  iki-s  n.'  ilmn/e  in  nirr>nl  liw   ihenfon'  mlninium  »i)ii!.1  >«■ 

th,it  l>-vfl  whii  li  »oul.l  iiMt  Mif'St.intiiiily  imixilr  luiy  piiiv 

<up(«.rt  pr"(friiiii 


Ofhrr  prf>visiou>  *liich  urc  dilTiTcnt  in  t'<'  J  Nill.s 
1     il    K    t.Mo 

1     .Vip' ic    livrrlcd  from  c-orn  .inl  ei  liii  siiri;hiin)<  itujld  Ik   ujm-iI  to  [irodui-r 
in,   .'inn.'iuriilti^,  non-price-»up(Kjrt.-.l,  Mnnfffl  rrup,  In  lifu  of  dlvfrsion  to  a  soil 

iT.ii--^fr\  iiiK  .-I .![.,  I>ut  no  l>»ynj»-nt  wm.'  1  i^-  rii;i.!i- 


bi    Prici'  'tupport  of  com  and  uruin  M.rnlmni  v»..iild  I*-  llnilte<l  t<^)  ll.c  n.iiii.il 
-o<luotlon  of  the  harvested  acrciiite      .N4Mtti>r  uf  Uh-.h.   (ir.ivisioii.<i  art-  iii  S   M:i 
983:   Acnaiti"  ilevotod  to  n.iti<-<in.s.  n  intf  ii<i|k  ii.nl  I   ni.l  cicce.!   iin'   l'i''i  m 


|iro<luotl<. 

2.  S    W3:   Acnmte    .- .„ - »  ....,.-  . 

arerate,  lea*  the  re'iuirrd  rvdii'  (ion  in  fr..!  ifmin  hitim*:! 


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  ex- 
perts m  this  field.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sitting  by  him  and  with  him  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  the  great  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  i 
I  wish  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  that,  as  a  businessman. 
I  became  convinced,  alter  years  on  that 
great  committee,  there  were  two  basic 
problems  which  must  be  faced  up  to  and 
licked  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  agri- 
culture problem.  The  first  Is  we  must 
get  rid  of  these  excess  inventories.  Any- 
body who  has  been  in  business  knows 
that  excess  inventories  are  always  poten- 
tial dynamite  to  the  future  of  any  busi- 
ness. TTierefore.  one  of  the  two  most 
important  actions  the  Congress  should 


take  IS  to  make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of 
these  inventories.  The  second  is  to  see 
that,  once  we  have  gotten  rid  of  the  in- 
ventories, they  never  reappear  in  the 
future  anywhere  near  to  the  degree  and 
extent  they  have  in  the  past 

My  apprehension  about  this  bill,  which 
has  been  worked  on  by  one  of  the  most 
able  public  servants  in  this  administra- 
tion. Secretary  Freeman,  is  that  if  we 
put  this  amendment  into  law  we  shall 
defeat  both  of  these  two  major  objec- 
tives. We  shall  not  have  legislation 
which  will  make  It  possible  to  get  rid  of 
the  inventories;  and,  therefore,  we  shall 
not  have  legislation  which  will  prevent 
those  inventories  from  being  built  up 
further  in  the  future. 

It  was  for  that  reason  I  pre.sented  these 
thoughts  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 


Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr    President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  the  floor 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  be  willing  to  bear  with  us  a  moment 
in  order  to  call  up  a  nomination  that  is 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  to  say  will  take  only  a  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  should  like  to 
accommodate  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  ErvinI. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
sn'-sion  and  proceed  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Gladys  Avery  Tillett 
10  be  U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
bus.ness 


I  NITED  NATIONS  COMMISSION  ON 
HIE  STATUS  OP  WOMEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
n  innnation  will  be  stated. 

The  le^^Lslative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mrs.  Gladys  Avery  Tillett  to  be 
V  S  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
:a:e  privilerc  for  me  to  have  an  oppor- 
Liiiity  to  urge  the  confirmation  of  the 
nonnnation  of  a  native  of  my  town  of 
Mtr^-'anton.  N  C. 

When  this  appointment  was  made  by 
Piesid'Ut  Kennedy,  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  of  Greensboro.  N.C.,  wrote: 

If  vp  were  choosing  a  woman  who  eiem- 
p.iflcd  North  rarnlina's  bMit  trnlts  In  :tblllty 
and  ch.irartrr  Mr«  Charles  Tillett  would 
nil   that   bill 

Mrs.  Tillett  is  a  person  of  rare  intel- 
1:  ence,  profound  education,  and  unsur- 
ini.ssecl  political  courage;  and  even  above 
these  thing?,  she  possesses  that  quality 
which  we  call  an  understanding  heart. 
Ikr  underslandiug  heart  enables  her  to 
comprehend  and  .--ympathize  with  the 
problems  of  oth.tr  people,  and  to  seek 
to  find  for  Uiose  problems  sound  and 
sensible  conclusions 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  could 
have  found  a  more  qualified  person  for 
the  pt)st  of  US  representative  to  the 
United  Natioiis  Commission  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Women  than  Mrs.  Tillett. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  cer- 
tain biographical  data  relating  to  Mrs. 
Tillett.  and  showing  the  great  services 
she  has  rendered  to  her  State  and  Nation 
in  times  past,  an  editorial  from  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  of  Greensboro, 
N  C  .  from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  an 
editorial  from  my  hometown  paper,  the 
Mort^anton  iNC.i  News-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
pnntt^d  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
V^'nn  s  Who  or  American  Women.  Fntsx 

Edition    1958 
Mr^   riinrlr-!  WaU<T  Tillett  ( Gladys  Avery ) , 
p  <lltJCHl      worker,     born     Morganton,     N.C. 
Daughter   of    A     C     and   Sara   Love   Thomas 
.\vcry 

B  A  .  Wi.maa  8  College.  University  of  North 
C.ir.illiia  rus  B  A..  University  of  North 
CMtulm.i,  11*17.  LL  D..  1948.  Postgraduate, 
Columbia   .'Summer  School,   1925. 

M-irrled  Charles  V*;    Tillett.  July  21.  1917. 
I  hlldren      Glady    Avery    (Mrs.   William    I. 
c  <ldln^toni    Charlea  W.,  lU,  and  Sara  Avery 
(Mrs    WillUim  W.  Thomas,  Jr.). 

Orijaiiiarr,  first  president,  Mecklenburg 
C  .umy,  N C  League  oi  Women  Voters  (first 
county  league  of  North  Carolina),  1922-23. 
Ml mb'  r  oT  State  board,  1923  33.  State  presl- 
cloiit.  1933  34. 


North  Ci.rollna  delegate  to  the  D<;mocratlc 
National  Convention,  1982,  1936,  and  1940. 
Vice  chairman.  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, 1940-50.  Chairman.  Women's  dlvi- 
Blon,  1940-48.  Chairman,  director.  National 
Women's  Campaign,  1944.  Chairman,  Wom- 
en's Speakers  Bureau.  Democratic  National 
Committee.   1936-40. 

Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Executive 
Committee,  1928-48;  1954-56.  State  vice 
chairman.  1934-36.  North  Carolina  member 
of  the  national  platform  committee.  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  1940.  State 
chairman,  women.  North  Carolina  senatorial 
campaign,  1950.  AsslsUint  to  national  chair- 
man, Adlai  Stevenson  campaign.  1956.  North 
Carolina  cochalrman  of  Stevenson  volun- 
teers, 1956.  Member  of  advertising  p>olltlcal 
committee.  National  Democratic  Committee. 
1955. 

Member  of  U  S  delegation  to  UNESCO 
Conference,  Paris.  Prance.  1949. 

Board  member.  YWCA.  Charlotte.  N.C  . 
1922-30,  1944-52.  Member  of  national  board. 
YWCA,  1934-46. 

Vice  chairman.  State  advertising  commis- 
sion. North  Carolina  Reemployment  Service. 
1932-36. 

Member  of  the  home  mission  committee 
(first  woman).  Merklenburg  Presbytery. 
1952-56. 

Aided  In  establishment  day  nurseries  for 
Negro  children  In  housing  project  areas, 
1950-58.  Member  of  Interracial  committee. 
YWCA,  1934-40.  North  Carolina  State  chair- 
man of  the  USO.  1942-46.  Trustee,  con- 
BoUdatsd  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1952-  .  Member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  National  (North  Carolina 
cochalrman.  1954-58):  Pan  Pacific  and 
Southeastern  Asia  Women's  Afisoclation  of 
the  VS.A.  (delegate  to  the  conference  in 
Tokyo,  Japan.  1958);  Asia  Society;  National 
P'ederation  of  Women  s  Clubs;  American  As- 
Foclatlon  of  University  Women;  Colonial 
Dames  of  America. 

Clubs:  City.  Country  of  ChaiiotLo. 

Hnmr:  L'200  Sherwood  Avenue,  C-'Kirlotte, 
N  r. 


I  Prom  Greensboro  Daily  News] 
An  Excfli  ent  Appointment 

President  Kennedy's  appointment  of  Mrs 
Gladys  Avery  Tillett  of  Charlotte  as  U.S 
representative  to  the  United  Nations'  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  uf  Women  is  an  ideal 
use  of  Tarheel   talent. 

Mrs.  Tillett  h,is  been  working  all  her  adult 
life  for  the  cniise  of  women  In  civic  en- 
deavor. Her  career  is  a  striking  example  of 
how  energy,  eood  sense  and  charm  combined 
can  do  wonders  for  any  worthy  cause. 

From  the  very  start,  when  she  organized 
the  first  North  Carolina  chapter  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Gladys  Tillett  has 
stood  foursquare  for  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  which  uplift  and  inspire. 
Always  willing  to  work  at  the  most  menial 
or  the  most  exalted  task  with  cheerfulness 
and  efficiency,  she  has  achieved  what  her 
1948  citation  for  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  proclaimed 
she  had  achieved:  "politics  without  dema- 
goguery,  excellence  without  arrogance  and 
democracy  without  vulgarity." 

If  we  were  choosing  a  woman  who  ex- 
emplified North  Carolina's  best  traits  in 
ability  and  character,  Mrs.  Charles  TUlett 
would  fill  that  bill. 

President  Kennedy  will  later  appoint  Mrs. 
Tillett  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly.  He  could  choose  few 
abler  representatives  of  the  finest  In  Ameri- 
can life. 

[Prom   the  News-Herald.  Feb.   28.   1961] 
PRmE   IN   A  Native   Daughter 

Morganton  well  has  reason  to  be  proud. 

One  of  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Tillett,  the  former  Gladys  Avery,  has  been 
selected    by    President    Kennedy    to    be    U.S. 


representative  to  the   United   Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  V/omen. 

The  appointment  came  as  no  stirprise. 
The  native  of  Morganton,  who  currently  lives 
in  Charlotte,  has  risen  to  national  leader- 
ship In  Democratic  politics  and  has  been  an 
outstanding  advocate  of  women's  rights  and 
religious  freedom  for  more  than  three 
decades.  She  served  on  the  national  Demo- 
cratic executive  committee  for  10  years,  holds 
a  degree  in  law,  and  played  a  strong  part  in 
organizing  the  support  of  women  through- 
out the  Nation  for  the  formation  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  1944  she  was  named  a 
keynoter  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  Chicago  and  the  same  year  di- 
rected the  party's  women's  campaign  na- 
tionally. 

Her  Job  will  pay  $19,800  a  year  and  the 
President  has  indicated  that  he  intends  to 
make  her  an  alternate  delegate  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  when  it  convenes  this  fall. 

Thus  Mrs.  Tillett,  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Avery.  Joins  a  growing 
number  of  southerners  and  Tarheels  ap- 
pointed to  p>osltlons  in  the  new  Democratic 
administration.  We  commend  President 
Kennedy  on  his  selection,  which  has  for  some 
time  been  rumored  in  the  State. 

He  could  have  hardly  made,  it  seems  to  us. 
a  better  choice.  Mrs.  Tillett.  Judging  from 
her  past  performance— she  long  has  been  an 
advocate  of  women's  rights  and  of  religious 
freedom — could  hardly  be  classified  as  a  con- 
servative. But  then  neither  is  North  Caro- 
lina, at  least  in  the  South.  Her  Job.  how- 
ever, win  be  to  represent  this  country's 
women  in  a  worldwide  organization  and  to 
do  tliat  effectively  it  seems  to  us  that  it  will 
take  someone  capable  of  understanding  and 
expressing  ti;e  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Mrs.  TiUctt's  attitude  might  best  be 
summ.ed  up  in  a  statement  made  when  she 
was  presented  an  honorary  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  She  was  de- 
scribed .".3  one  who  would  have  politics 
•wiLhout  demagoguery,  excellence  without 
arrogance,  and  democracy  without  vulgarity. " 

We  wish  her  well  on  this  new  venture,  un- 
dertaken at  a  time  when  she  might  have 
c'losen  to  rest  on  pr.st  honors.  We  feel  sure 
that  she.  with  her  education,  experience,  and 
b.Ackground,  will  be  more  than  a  credit  to 
her  State  Although  she  is  entering  what 
might  be  described  as  the  first  practical  at- 
tempt at  world  government  and  law — and 
this  in  crucial  times — we  feel  sure  that  she 
will  more  than  hold  her  own. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  offering  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  that  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  known  Mrs.  Tillett  for 
many  years.  While,  of  course,  I  have  not 
known  her  as  well  or  as  long  as  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, i  must  say  she  is  an  outstanding 
woman  and  a  fine,  public-spirited  citi- 
zen. The  State  of  North  Carolina  can 
be  very  proud  of  her,  as  indeed  her 
Senator  has  indicated  here  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed,  and  the  President  will  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


y 


AMERICAN  COMPETITION  IN 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  a  rather  extended  article 
discussing  the  status  of  American  for- 
eign trade  and  American  competition  in 
foreign  trade.  A  digest  of  the  article 
was  carried  ;n  the  morning  press,  the 
Washington  Post,  under  the  byline 
P'ranclt  C.  Poi  ter. 

The  article  itself,  which  appeared  in 
the  Harvard  Business  Review,  was  writ- 
ten by  Raphael  Hodgson  and  Michael 
Michaelis. 

Because  of  our  concern  over  the  com- 
petitive capabilities  of  American  business 
overseas,  we  have  been  continually  in- 
quiring into  these  opiwrtunities  and  the 
conditions  which  appertain  thereto 

It  IS  the  suggestion  of  this  very  care- 
ful study  that  perhaps  private  enterprise 
has  not  been  competing  but  only  deliver- 
ing goods;  that  in  the  luxurious  position 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  immediately 
after  the  war.  when  we  had  most  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  imder  our  conirol, 
we  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  merely  de- 
livering to  those  who  ordered  what  we 
had;  and  thai  we  may  now  have  reached 
the  point — perhaps  we  have  passed  it — 
at  which  we  have  to  go  to  work  again, 
with  the  genius  of  American  initiative,  to 
compete  openly  for  these  markets. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  two 
scholars  suggest  the  cost  of  American 
products  in  competition  overseas  has  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  the  cost  of  similar 
products  being  manufactured  overseas. 
and  that  if  our  own  business  people  will 
go  to  work  they  will  discover  a  more 
extensive  market  to  be  had  in  open  com- 
petition than  they  have  been  willing  to 
acknowledge 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  newspaper  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

iNFEKIORrTV    COMPLEX  IN   EXPO«  fS — U  S     FiRMS 

Forget  Own  Strength,  Authors   Insi.st 
I  By  Franck  C.  Porter  i 

American  buslncMmen  faced  with  growinc 
competition  f r^m  overacaa.  could  much  bet- 
ter throw  their  weight  toward  the  reduction 
of  foreign  tariffs  than  toward  IncreasiuK;  pru- 
tectlon  at   home. 

This  Is  one  of  the  major  conclusions  of 
"Planning  for  Profits  In  World  Business."  u 
discussion  of  international  trade  by  Raphael 
Hodgson  and  Michael  Michaelis  :n  the  Har- 
vard  Business  Review 

Ttiey  take  note  of  our  growinst  balance  of 
payments  deficit,  of  Increasing  imports,  of 
the  growing  technical  and  marketing  profi- 
ciency of  foreign  producers,  and  of  lower 
labor  costs  overseas.  But  at  the  same  time. 
they  strongly  advise  that  American  business 
has  much  to  gain  from  even  freer  trade  and 
much  to  lose  from  Increased  protectionism 

For  one  thing.  Hodgson  and  Michaelis  sug- 
gest. American  business  has  fallen  victim 
to  an  Inferiority  complex  In  overseas  trade 
■  The  international  competitive  strength  of 
American  industry  has  of  late  been  severely 
misjudged."  they  wrlt«.  "The  topic  regu- 
larly calls  up  some  of  the  most  emotional  and 


Irrational  thlriicui({  thai  goes  on  in  man- 
agement Many  executives  have  forgotten 
the  competitive  strength  of  their  firms  and 
have  remained  unaware  of  forelj^n  profit  op- 
portunities They  forgot  that  their  own 
companies  are  still  the  me<st  formidably 
competitive   In   the   world  " 

The  authors  also  feel  that  American  com- 
panies haven't  m.ide  sufficient  effort  to  in- 
cre.i.-,e  overseas  sales  The  exp'ft  activities 
of  many  U-S  firms  still  cunsis:  merely  of 
order  taking  from  a  loosely  run  networlc  of 
worldwide  distributors  Products  are  not 
even  modified  fur  foreltn  markets,  and  the 
needs  of  even  ttie  more  important  foreign 
markets  are  not  reflected  at  all  In  pri)duct 
development       and       desli^n  Promotional 

money  Is  not  sjjent.  no  real  fl«ht  is  made 
fir  the  few  distribution  ch.'.nriPls  of  any 
quality  Market  vindt-rst.incliiii?  is  zero  .md 
follow-up    Is   spasmodic 

Tlie  lack  of  commitment  would  mean  ex- 
tinction m  the  home  market  yet  those  con- 
cerned with  the  deterioration  of  the  U  S 
export  share  have  been  excessively  preoc- 
cupied with  price  'We're  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  world  markets. '  has  been  their  slogan  " 

Hfxigson  and  Michaelis  offer  figures  m  sup- 
p  )rt  of  their  contentlori  that  the  "general 
cost  level  of  American  products  has  not  in- 
creased tasttr  th.u;  fort-lkcn  costs  and  they 
say  this  should  dispel  the  cries  that  we're 
pricing  ourselves  out  of  business  While 
labor  costs  per  unit  were  Increasing  3  per- 
cent In  the  United  States  from  1953  thri)ugh 
1958,  for  eximple.  they  were  going  up  2t> 
percent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  7  per- 
cent In  West  Germany  and  Prance  (They 
declined  7  and  3  percent  respectively  In 
Italy   and  Japan,   however  i 

The  article  contends  thar  although  the 
type  and  number  of  imports  into  the  Uiuted 
States  will  tend  to  in^-rease  m  comlrig  years 
the  rise  in  domestic  volumes  of  these  forelgti 
products  will  be  accompanied  by  a  rl.se  In 
foreign  wages  .\nd  this  In  turn  will  tend 
to  decrease  foreign  producers  ability  to 
underprlce  American  firms 


CIVIL    RIGHTS    PROGRAM 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators  I  in- 
troduce seven  bills  desuned  to  help 
bring  us  closer  to  the  soal  of  equal  treat- 
ment and  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bills  will  b?  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  Humphrey. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  ih(>ir  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated. 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY    (for  himself    Mr 
.\it.oTT     Mr     BrRDU'K     Mr    Doi'glas 
Mr    Grueninc    Mr    J.^vrrs.  Mr    Lono 
of  Hawaii.  Mr    L<.)Ni.  of  Mis*<niri.  Mr 
McCarthy.    Mr     Morse.    Mrs     Sz\  - 
bergcr.   Mr     Pa.store,    Mr     Yoi  ng   of 
Ohio,   and    Mr    Kvchei.  i 
.S    1253    A  bill  providing  relief  against  cer- 
tain   forms    of    discrimination    in    lnterst.-\tp 
transfxjrtatlon    and    facilities    furnished    or 
connected   therewith,    to   the  Committee   wv. 
Interstate  and   Foreign  C^'mmerce 

Bv  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself    Mr 
Bi-RDicK,    Mr     Cannon.    Mr     Dofc;- 
i.AS     Mr    CtRfENiNG.   Mr    JAvrrs    Mr 
Long   of    Hawaii.    Mr     I-ong    of   Mis- 
souri,    Mr      McCarthy      Mr     Mor.se. 
Mrs     Neuberger.    Mr     Pastore.    Mr 
YoiNc  of  Ohio,  and  Mr    KfcHED 
S   1254    A     bill     to    extend    to    uniformed 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  pro- 
tection   against    bodily    attack    as    is    now 
granted  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard,   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself,   Mr 
BcRUK  K.    Mr     OofCLAS.   Mr    Ori-en- 
ING    Mr    J\vrrs.  Mr   Long  of  Hawaii. 
Mr      Lx3NG     of     Missouri.     Mr.     Mc- 
Cartmy.  Mr    Moasc.  Mrs    NEVBxaoER. 
Mr   Pastore,  Mr    Yoitng  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr    KL'cHtl.  I 
S   1255    A    bill   to   amend   and  supplement 
existing   civil    rights   statutes,    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judl(lar\ 

By    Mr    HUMPHREY    (for  himself    Mr 

Ai.LoTT.    Mr     BfaDiiK.    Mr     Douglas. 

Mr    Griening    Mr    Javits,  Mr    Long 

of  Hawaii.  Mr    Long  of  Missouri.  Mr 

MiOrthv      Mr      Mor.se.     Mrs      Utv- 

BCRcut.    Mr     Pasture.   Mr     Young   of 

Oiilo.  and  Mr    Kucheli 

S     1256    A    bill    to    declare    certain    right.s 

of      all      persons      within      the      Jurisdiction 

of  the  Unlt«xt  States    and  for  the  protection 

of  such  persons  from  lynching    and  for  other 

purposes,    and 

S  1257  A  bill  to  indefinitely  extend  the 
Civil  Rights  Conunlssion.  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY    (for  himself.   Mr 
BiRDK  K     Mr     EKjucLAii.    Mr    Grien- 
iNG    Mr    J  WITS,  Mr    Ixjng  of  Hawaii, 
Mr   LfiNc  of  Missouri.  Mr   McCarthy, 
Mr      Morse,     Mrs      NEUBEar.EX.     Mr 
Pastore    aiid    Mr    Young   of  Ohio) 
S     1258    A   bill   to  prohibit   discrimination 
m    employment     because    of    race,    religion 
color,    national    origin,    or    ancestry,     to    the 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Public    Welfare 
By   Mr    HUMPHREY    (  for   himself.   Mr 
Allott     Mr     BuRDiiK.    Mr     Doucla.s, 
Mr    Gr!  r.Ni.NG,  Mr    Javits.  Mr    LtJNc 
of  Hawaii    Mr    Long  of  Missouri    Mr 
McCarthy      Mr      MoasE.     Mrs     Nei- 
BERGER,    Mr     Pa.store.    Mr     Young    of 
Ohio,  and  Mr   Kuchei.  ) 
S     125y    A    bill    outlawing    the   poll    lax   as 
a    condition    for    voting    in    any    primary   or 
it  her    election    for    national    officers,    to    the 
Conmiittee   on   Rules   and   Administration 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Piesident,  I 
ofler  these  measure.s  m  the  belief  that 
the  single  most  glaring  flaw  in  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  country  today  i.s  the  all-too- 
common  pattern  of  discrimination  dis- 
played aKainst  certain  minorities — 
Net:  roes  in  particular. 

In  saying  this  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
this  IS  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  only 
certain  sections  of  our  country  None 
of  us  can  be  smug  and  self-righteous 
While  discriminatory  practices  in  many 
Southern  States  have  been  backed  up  by 
l(x:al  segregation  laws,  in  other  areas  of 
our  country  Negroes  have  all  too  fre- 
quently found  the  doors  of  opportunity 
closed  in  their  faces  due  to  "gentlemen's 
ai^reements  Laws  requiring  segregated 
schools  are  to  be  deplored,  but  so  are 
private  real  estate  agreements  which 
exist  111  practically  all  of  our  growing; 
suburban  areas  to  exclude  Negroes. 

No.  Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
name  calling  or  for  a  holier-than-thou 
attitude  It  is  a  time  for  men  and  women 
of  yood  will — in  all  of  our  50  States — to 
work  toward  a  common  goal  of  promot- 
n\g  human  equality.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  will  attain  this  cherished 
goal 

In  uriiiriK  prompt  and  determined  ac- 
tion in  this  field.  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  the  very  real  progress  we  have  been 
making  in  recent  years.  The  election 
of  a  Catholic  to  the  White  House  last 
year  Illustrates  how  far  we  have  come 
since  the  days  when  Al  Smith  ran  for  the 
Presidency.  And  It  was  not  too  far  back 
in  history  that  the  nomination  of  Louis 
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Brandeis.  a  Jew.  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court  created  a  great  stir.  Today  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Presi- 
dents Cabinet  are  of  the  Jewish  faith; 
their  religion  was  not  even  a  factor  In 
considering  the  confirmation  of  their 
nominations  by  the  Senate.  Thanks  to 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1954  in  the  school  cases,  deseg- 
I  e>4ation  of  public  schools  is  taking  i^ace. 
There  Is  still  heavy  resistance  in  certain 
areas  to  complying  with  the  Supreme 
Courts  decision,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  segregated  schools  are  on  the  way 
out 

The  walls  of  discrimination  are  crum- 
bling. There  is  a  growing  awareness 
that  discrimination  simply  does  not 
make  sense,  and  is  contrary  to  our  basic 
sense  of  Justice  and  respect  for  basic 
human  rights. 

The  Executive  order  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  this  past  Monday  estab- 
lishing a  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  was  a  significant  step 
in  breaking  down  the  employment  bar- 
riers which  Negroes  face.  I  commend 
the  President  for  taking  this  action  to 
assure  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  employment  or  by  Gov- 
ernment contractors.  This  Executive 
order  contains  more  than  nice  sounding 
words — it  gives  the  Committee  enforce- 
ment powers  to  stamp  out  discrimina- 
tory hiring  practices. 

The  President's  action.  I  may  say, 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  me.  It  is  typi- 
cal of  the  bold  and  decisive  leadership 
which  President  Kennedy  is  providing. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  his  campaign  prom- 
ise to  use  the  powers  of  the  Presidency 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Government  is  not 
a  party  to  discriminatory  practices. 
This  Elxecutlve  order  is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  action  on  civil  rights  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  executive  branch. 
I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  use  his  authority  and  influ- 
ence to  protect  the  rights  of  every  Amer- 
ican 

This  is  a  time  Mr.  President,  for  de- 
termined, constant  efforts  by  every 
branch  of  Goverrmient  and  by  every 
community  in  America  to  move  the  Na- 
tion ahead  in  the  f^eld  of  human  rights. 
The  President,  the  courts,  private  or- 
•lanizations.  and  groups  of  citizens  are 
working  ceaselessly  to  stamp  out  dis- 
crimination which  blocks  the  progress 
of  millions  of  citizens  and  blotches  our 
reputation  throughout  the  world. 

Congress  should  keep  pace  with  this 
effort  to  secure  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  every  American.  We  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  legislative  action  every  third 
year.  We  need  action  and  progress  this 
year  and  every  year. 

And  so  it  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  I  offer  these  bills  today.  Our  fel- 
low citizens  who,  due  to  their  color, 
have  been  treated  as  second-class 
Americans  are  demanding  their  equal 
rights.  Let  us  in  the  Congress  join  In 
this  cause  for  racial  justice. 

A  brief  explanation  of  each  of  the 
measures  which  I  send  to  the  desk  Is 
as  follows: 

First.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  against 
certain  forms  of  discrimination  In  in- 
terstate transportation,  designed  to  im- 


plement Supreme  Coiu"t  rulings  that 
segregation  in  Interstate  transportation 
is  a  denial  of  constitutional  rights. 

Second.  A  bill  to  extend  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  the  same  protec- 
tion against  bodily  attack  as  is  now 
granted  to  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
That  is  really  a  technical  bill. 

Third.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  employment. 

Fourth.  A  bill  outlawing  the  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  of  voting  in  any  primary 
or  other  election  for  national   officers. 

Mr.  President,  I  joined  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland!  and 
other  Sen-^tors  in  offering  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  attain  this  par- 
ticular objective. 

Fifth.  A  bill  to  strengthen  certain 
criminal  civil  rights  statutes  and  provid- 
ing additional  civil  remedies  to  persons 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights. 

Sixth.  A  bill  to  make  lynching  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 

Seventh.  A  bill  to  indefinitely  extend 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  which  is 
due  to  expire  on  November  8,  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  done  good  work 
and  has  act«d  as  an  objective  observer 
and  analyst  of  the  progress  of  civil 
rights  and,  Indeed,  of  the  violations  of 
civil  rights  In  the  Nation.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  Congress  to  establi.sh  a  spe- 
cial joint  committee  on  civil  rights,  so 
that  the  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  may  be  studied  in  depth  and 
In  detail  by  a  special  committee  in  the 
Congress  which  could  emphasize  these 
matters. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
have  a  committee  in  the  Congress  on 
un-American  activities,  we  surely 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  committee  in 
the  Congress  on  the  protection  of  civil 
rights. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, I  hasten  to  add,  could  look  Into 
the  areas  of  discrimination  on  civil 
rights  and  find  some  very  un-American 
activities.  It  might  be  a  very  fertile 
field  for  Investigation  for  whatever 
committee  might  wish  to  investigate. 
In  the  Senate,  of  course,  we  have  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
which  has  done  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  editorials  from  today's  Wsish- 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  and  New 
York  Times  commenting  favorably  on 
the  President's  executive  order  setting 
up  the  new  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  1961] 

Oppo«tunitt  by  Order 
True  to  his  campaign  promise  to  move  by 
Executive  order  against  racial  discrimination 
In  public  business.  President  Kennedy  has 
combined  two  existing  committees  into  a 
new  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity. The  order  Is  far  rea-hlng.  With 
Vice  President  Johnson  as  chairman  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  as  vice  chair- 
man, the  committee  will  be  empowered  to 
obtain  affirmative  pledges  from  contractors 
to  employ  applicants  without  discrimina- 
tion, to  require  compliance  reports,  to  hold 


hearings  and  to  publish  the  names  of  con- 
tractor or  union  violators,  and  to  terminate 
existing  contracts  and  forbid  new  contracts 
in  the  event  of  uncorrected  discriminatory 
practices. 

■Whether  the  new  committee  will  be  more 
effective  than  its  predecessors,  which  In  the 
Eisenhower  administration  did  a  useful  if 
somewhat  timid  Job  of  breaking  the  Ice  in 
some  areas,  will  depend  In  part  upon  the 
amount  of  determination  supplied.  Tlie 
powers  available  to  the  new  group  are  aug- 
mented in  some  respects  but  are  basically 
similar  to  those  previously  authorized  but 
infrequently  Invoked.  The  problems,  par- 
ticularly those  with  recalcitrant  labor 
unions,  remain  very  much  the  same  (and 
here  the  services  of  Mr.  Goldberg  ought  to 
be  especially  important) , 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  evidences  that 
despite  occasional  anomalies  such  as  the 
Meriwether  nomination  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration Is  indeed  determined  to  advance 
equality  of  opportunity  and  civil  rights  gen- 
erally through  a  combination  of  Executive 
leadership,  conciliation,  court  action,  and 
possible  legislation.  There  are  many  chal- 
lenges here  In  Washington  as  well  as  around 
the  country.  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that 
there  are  relatively  few  Negroes  In  the  higher 
echelons  of  Government,  Qualification  and 
ability  always  ought  to  be  the  criteria,  but 
the  pattern  suggests  that  other  considera- 
tions may  have  been  applied. 

It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  a  vigor- 
ous and  sustained  effort  can  easly  succeed 
in  banishing  racial  discrimination  in  the 
areas  covered  by  Government  contracis. 
much  less  In  the  far  larger  area  of  non- 
governmental private  business.  Neverthe- 
less, example  is  persuasive;  moreover,  the 
climate  Is  changing  rapidly,  thanks  In  part  to 
tiie  wise  adjustments  that  have  been  made 
In  consequence  of  the  sit-in  movement.  If 
the  administration  now  will  complement  its 
legal  action  to  Insure  resj>ect  for  voting 
rights  with  a  showing  that  it  means  busi- 
ness in  Its  own  hiring  practices  and  In  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  the  day  when  equality 
of  oppHjrtunlty  becomes  a  reality  may  be 
notably  advanced. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  8.  19611 

"Moving  Ahead"  Against  Bias 
We  applaud  President  Kennedy's  forthright 
attack  on  discrimination  In  Federal  employ- 
ment through  his  Executive  order  setting  up 
the  new  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. 

For  some  years  It  has  been  the  official  policy 
of  the  Government  not  to  discriminate 
against  Its  own  employees  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  And  the 
same  policy  has  been  required  of  companies 
in  Government  contract  operations.  But  en- 
forcement by  the  two  previous  committees 
in  this  field  was  much  too  sketchy — espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  private  contractors — 
largely  through  the  lack  of  clearly  defiritd 
powers  and  also  personnel. 

President  Kennedys  order  meets  both  these 
shortcomings  with  an  imaginative  and  hard- 
hitting program — hard  hitting  in  its  possi- 
bilities, but  tempered  by  education  and  per- 
suasion. The  antidiscrimination  clauses  in 
Government  contracts  and  subcontracts  will 
be  wider  and  sharper  than  before.  They  will 
also  be  at  least  partly  self -enforcing  through 
the  regular  required  reports  to  the  commit- 
tee as  to  compliance  by  the  contractors  and 
also  subcontractors.  And  now  the  commit- 
tee, by  itself  or  through  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment as  its  investigational  arm,  will  be  able 
to  check  these  and  probe  for  violations. 
That  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  is  Executive 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee  promises 
forceful  action  In  this  and  other  areas. 

While  the  new  Committee  has  no  direct 
control   over   the  affairs  of  labor   unions.  It 
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may  be  able  to  help  reduce  wh  it  d.^cnni.u  i- 
tlon  In  them  still  exists,  in  splie  of  the  tirm 
policy  against  It  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  \\s 
sfflUates.  The  requirement  oi  atatemeius 
frtjm  unions  involved  In  Governraent  cx»u- 
tracts  tiiat  their  membership  policies  nr- 
free  from  bias,  with  publicity  In  case  of  re- 
fusal, might  at  least  bring  tiie  power  of 
exposure  to  bear  against  dlscrliTUiiatlLin.. 

We  have  no  Uluskms  that  the  new  Com- 
mit ee  can  wipe  out  dieerinunatlon  in  Fed- 
eral enipjoyment  with  raore  tha.i  tifliberatt- 
speed,  b'it  it  can  do  far  more  th.in  l;as  been 
d  jf.  ■  before,  and  faster  The  C^nLai.t.i.«.'e  dt- 
servfs  unqaaUfied  public  Bupp^rt.  uid  aisc 
more  permanence  t.ian  has  now  '  oen  gsven 
It  by  an  Executive  ordT. 

Mr  HL^IPHREY.  Mr  Prtsidcn*  I 
uadeziiLaiid  one  of  tliC  cospoiijjors  o'' 
Uk\su  bills,  Llie  diftUnguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  I  Mr.  IjOHcJ.  wishes  to  join 
in  this  di3cttssion.  aivd  I  now  yu-ld  to 
the  Senator  from  Hawmii. 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr  Pre.sulPIl^ 
I  wish  to  add  my  thoughts  to  those  .^o 
ablj-  expressed  by  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tin^'uished  seiiior  Senator  fruni  Minne- 
soLa.  To  me,  the  program  emuiuiied 
by  the  bills  here  introductd  15  mcirr 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Each  bill  i.-> 
designed— and,  I  beheve  well  dr^itrn  d  — 
to  correct  or  ameliorate  some  spe'^ific 
evil  or  injustice  that  i.s  now  preva''*!i'. 
or  is  possible  under  our  law.-. 

The  sponsors  of  these  tills,  amon-: 
whom  I  am  proud  to  be  munbt.itd.  -s.  t  k 
to  deter  discrimination  1:1  iraiiApor<.a- 
tion,  empioyment.  and  voLinK .  to 
strengthen  the  guarantees  oi  persona', 
safety  afforded  to  members  of  our 
Armed  Force.s  and  those  in  custody ;  and 
to  implement  further  the  existmp  con- 
stitutional safeguards  by  e.xlt'!idiuj;  tl;e 
life  of  the  present  Civil  Ri-h:.^  Coni- 
mission  These  are  all  worthy  cud.--  ir. 
themselves  and  well  worth  tiie  cun  :d- 
erauon  of  this  body. 

But  I  feel  that  this  program  would 
do  mor.v  Its  enacunenl  would  be  a 
mile.stone  in  the  slow  proKres^  of  hu- 
manity toward  humanltar;ani.sjn-  a 
way  station  on  the  long  road  toward 
the  realizauon  of  the  American  drt.ain 

For  in  reality  this  procram  eocs  far 
beyor.d  de'Lerrinpr  injustices  This  i.s  a 
proi;ram  that  will  put  the  full  le^al  and 
moral  authority  of  the  United  Stit'es 
of  .■\menca  behind  the  concept  nf  hu- 
man dignity  Given  this  authoritative 
support,  is  It  not  reasonable  to  fore- 
ca.si  that  our  communities  anid  citizen.- 
will  be  more  ready  to  uphold  n;id  vik- 
orou.siy  to  support  this  noble  c  iicept 
to  which  the  prrcat  majority  alr^^ady 
stibsci'ibe  "■ 

Mv  own  St^ate  of  Hawaii  ha..  !otm  br  -n 
noted  for  it.s  inten-acial  harmony  But 
this  harmon.y  is  not  merely  the  absi  nco 
of  specified  discriminations  or  injustices 
It  IS  the  acceptance  of  htm,anity  m  the 
lame  a.s  bemp  human — the  adr  iJtion  of 
the  idea  that  no  man  Is  less  nor  more 
becau.se  of  his  race  or  relisioa  There 
is  only  one  ba.sis  on  which  any  human 
being  can  be  judged,  and  tliat  is  per- 
sonal worth. 

la  my  view.  Mr.  President  recogni- 
tion of  human  dlgiuty  In  all  persons  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  goals  to  which  we 
can  aspire  Our  laws,  our  institutions, 
our  faith,  and  our  own  humanity  cry 
out  that   dignity  is  that  which   makes 


a  man.  For  witiiout  tins  essential  in- 
ijredient,  a  man  is  less  than  a  man. 
.\nd  who  can  face  tiie  consequences  of 
roducing  Crod's  own  creation  to  some- 
tlung  less  than  the  Creator  inteiided? 
The  legislation  intn)duced  tcxlay 
would  make  dignity  and  full  htunanity 
for  all,  the  stated,  official  and  k^al  goal 
of  the  United  State ».  We  dare  not  do 
less. 


FKKD    GRAINS    PROGR.'^M    FOR    1961 

Tlie  Senate  rei>umt  d  the  cuiiiiderauon 
of  the  bill  I S.  S93  '  to  pri>vide  a  sfX'cial 
program   for   feed  -;ra!n.s  for   1961. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  I'leii^dent.  I 
.vho'iki  l:ke  to  adl:''>a  myself  Lo  Llie 
pendm  ;    meaiuie. 

Witliin  a  few  hours  after  111*,  messat^e 
Ciiiuc  from  tlie  President  and  tiie  S<.'Cie- 
ta  y  of  A  nicullure,  S  i^93  u  a^  uitio- 
duct-d  ui  Llie  Senute.  Soon  thereafter 
th  ■  Commi'tee  f>n  .Ai;ri.-ultLu-e  and  l-\3r- 
eslry  met  vntli  tlie  view  of  sptedinK  up 
consideration  of  the  bill  I  ;:m  niad  to 
:iy  that  the  committee  met  and  held 
heann;.':,  and  will. in  hours  the  bill  that 
li  now  before  the  S-nute  ua.s  rtpjited 
ioi  action. 

ih?  rej.^u..n  v'ay  .ve  proceeded  at  such 
u.  rapid  ijace  wy.s  the  nece-sMty  for  early 
passage  of  the  bill.  As  all  of  us  know, 
plantin.;  of  corn  and  otih  r  Ir-ed  Mrains 
h,t.s  be^un  in  Qu:te  a  few  a'"^5  of  our 
country  aii'eady  If  the  p:  oi.;;  :an  1  to  b«' 
effeCLiVL'.  in  order  to  accumpi».ih  u,lmt 
the  Pre.iidtrit  and  the  SecreUry  of  A- - 
ricuitare  desire,  we  must  act  ui>un  th< 
nece.s.sary    U'i;i.slation    quickix' 

I  horx'  that  the  House  w:l!  complete 
:U  deiiDerations  on  the  bill  today.  I 
was  informed  a  few  moments  a«o  that 
the  Hu'a.ie  has  itait.'d  to  consider 
am'  iuinit.'nt.i,  ajid  tiie  pi  obabihues  are 
f  iL  'in.il  action  1  n  the  bill  will  not  take 
effect  until  probably  5.  5:30.  or  perhaps 
tj  o  clock  toruiht.  Some  Senators  are 
desirous  of  deferring;  action  until  to- 
morrow, and  have  su;.;hested  that  we 
mereiV  con.Mdir  the  bill,  make  openiiir: 
sta.tcments,  and  present  rea.^ons  for  the 
pa^ai;e  of  th'^  bill  Then  it  can  ko 
over  until  tomorrow,  \^hen  m  all  proba- 
bility the  House  will  have  acted  on  its 
bill  After  a  brief  debate  tomorrow.  I 
hope  we  sliall  be  abie  to  call  up  ti.f 
House  bill  when  enacted  and  substitute 
the  laii;.'ua,;e  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the 
H  )u.^e  b.ll.  so  tliat  the  mra:>ure  caii  fe;o 
to  conference   as  soon   as  po.ssible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
think  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
renianuier  of  th.f  afternuor.  can  be  helJ 
open  for  disciLssion.  a.s  the  chairruari  of 
the  Commute*-  has  mdicated.  Bit  for 
the  benf^flL  of  S.-nators  who   were  con- 


cerned   about   whether    there 


be   a 


vote  ton'.-ht  I  .should  hkr  to  say  that 
the  vote  will  take  place  tomorrow,  in 
liizht  of  the  report  we  have  received  ^.^ 
to  the  action  in  the  oth.er  bcxly  Thr 
Senator  has  indicaUd  that  thi.s  would 
be  the  procedure 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Earlier  today  I  was 
Informed  that  the  Hotise  may  c<implete 
Its  deliberations  and  send  the  bill  over 
to  us  by  4  o'clock. 

Mr  HUMPHREY     Yes 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  cour.se,  m  light 
of  that  report,  It  was  my  view  that  we 


should  consider  our  bill  and  act  upon 
it  today.  But  iiiice  it  is  apparent  from 
tlie  mo.st  recent  reports  given  to  me  that 
tiie  House  will  be  a  Uttle  late  in  com- 
pletmg  its  deliberauonn.  it  mtsht  be  best 
for  consideration  of  tiie  bill  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow  as  soon  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  tiie  bill  ifi  made,  and  such  other 
speeches  as  Senators  desire  to  make  are 
made  My  hope  is  Uiat  Seoators  who 
desire  to  speak  will  do  so,  and  tliat  those 
who  desire  to  ask  questions  will  do  bo.  so 
Uiat  we  shall  not  be  engaged  m  a  lone 
debute  tomorrow  I  should  like  to  have 
quii-k  action  on  thr'  l)i!l  :,,)  that  it  can 
go  into  conference  I  hope  the  Senatr 
and  House  conferees  will  be  able  to  get 
together  and  send  a  bill  to  the  President 
not  later  than  t'ruiiii.y.  but,  in  any  event 
as  quickly  as  i.>o(>siblc 

U'l  h.ive  bef  ,rc  u..  today  a  very  sim- 
ple bill. 

It  Ls  a  1-year  cmerqency  program  for 
cniTi  and  the  other  feed  grain.s. 

The  purfxi.se  of  the  bill   is  to: 

First      Raise  farm  income 

Second      Reduce  •'lork.s  of  feed  grains 

Tlurd  RoTJuce  the  co.st  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 

I'  IS  imperative  that  immediate  action 
hr  t.iken  in  the  ca'-.e  of  these  commodi- 
ties 

Tlic  Pre  ident  of  the  United  States 
.said  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  that, 
and  I  quote : 

I  urgent  y  reconui.t  iitl  Uj  the  C  »iiKre8«  tlM> 
ciiHCLincnt  (if  th..s  t>iiieri;enLy  pro,:rain  ^< 
th.it  It  cm  cover  tiie  1961  crop 

•ITip  existing  rr.^'rnm  has  f.illed  It  has 
rr-sult/>d  In  the  arcumulatlon  r.f  a  br.rrt.T.- 
snmo  and  d  inqrerr>ui  stirpUts  mninly  f  nm- 
mo<liilP'i  f..r  »hlrh  there  is  iki  rulfrju.ite  <  ut- 
Ir'.  even  •; rider  our  expanded  programs  o.' 
pr  niUiiik;  f().>d  for  tinise  in  ne*d. 

ii>  thlb  r.iU  the  Nttl  .11  will  be  c«.n:  r..iu<xl 
once  again  with  a  sh  <riugc  of  space  in 
which  to  store  gr.iUi  Tlie  6hortu^;e  may 
nm'unt  to  the  nfT-f.irm  .•■■p.i.-p  rc(j'.i.rcil  for 
M  much  as  200  to  250  mlUlon  bt.ishel8  If 
we    tai;    Ui    tuke    H:iy    pr^vemive    actloii    now 

I  mav  say  in  pa  :>.nK  that  I  believe  th.e 
President  was  esUmalui;,'  on  the  low  side 
It  sti  ikes  me  Ih.at  ,f  corn  production,  and 
in  fact  all  ^raui.s  follow  tlie  pattern  of 
la.st  year,  we  may  n^^'d  much  more  stor- 
a.;<-   tJian   what    Ll:e   President   indicates. 

Mr    I'l  evident,  as  of  January  31.  1961 
tlie  Government   had   $4,246  million   in- 
vested  m  2,973   million    bu.^hels  of   feed 
graiu-s 

Of  cours*--  that  mc  Iud<  s  com  soi  hum 
and  other  feed  i^rains.  such  iis  bailey  and 
oat.s 

Ihe  present  open -end  feed  grain  |;ro- 
^^ram  desuned  by  Mr  Benson  to  immtii: 
farmers  uivlimited  production  and  still 
provul.'  price  s'.ipports  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  hit;h  CCC  stocks 
PYom  1955  to  I960  CCC  stocks  of  fee<i 
grain-s  increased  by  169  percent,  and  in- 
vestment increa.s(  d  by  1S6  percent. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unaiiunoiu  con- 
«mt  U)  place  m  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  ^liownng  CCC  Investment  in  fee<l 
grains 

I  invite  Senators  to  study  the  table 
It  i.s  indicative  of  the  conditions  In  which 
the  feed  ^rain  producers  f^nd  themselves. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb. 
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Table    1  — CCC    investment   in   feed   graint, 
Jan    31.  19S5-eO,  compared 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
costs  for  storage,  handling,  and  trans- 
pcHTtation  of  Government-owned  feed 
grain  in  fiscal  1960  amounted  to  $289 
million.  This  accoimted  for  48  percent 
of  the  total  storage,  handling,  and 
transportation  of  all  Government-owned 
commodities. 

Of  course,  the  feed  grain  program  Is 
aggravated  by  the  substantial  increases 
in  jrield  per  acre  that  have  occurred  in 
recent  years. 

For  example,  the  yield  per  acre  for 
com  has  increased  30.5  percent  since 
1956,  while  that  for  sorghum  grains  has 
increased  by  118.5  percent. 

These  tremendous  increases  in  yield 
per  acre,  coupled  with  slight  acreage  in- 


creases for  the  above  two  crops,  have 
caused  the  total  supply  of  feed  gi-ains  to 
re£u;h  an  all-time  high. 

The  total  supply  of  corn  as  of  October 
1,  1960,  amounted  to  an  unprecedented 
6,143  million  bushels.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  43.9  j)ercent  over  1955. 

The  total  supply  of  grain  sorghum 
increased  283.6  percent  from  1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int 
a  table  showing  individual  feed  grains 
acreage,  yield,  and  so  forth.  This  table 
shows  the  vast  increases  that  I  have  just 
pointed  out  in  the  production  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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I       IndividiKil  frefi  ijrainfi:   Percent  change  in  acreage,  yield  per  acre.  proehirUon.  rdrnjover.  and  tola!  foipphj.  lU.',.')   HO 
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Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  rec- 
ord supplies  of  feed  grains  are  available. 
Production  of  all  feed  grains  combined 
increased  28  7  percent  since  1955  due  to 
an  Increase  in  yield  per  acre  of  35.6 
percent 

The  increase  in  total  production  of  all 
feed  grains  resulted  notwithstanding  a 
deciea.se  in  the  total  acreage  of  5.1  per- 
cent cau.sed  by  the  decrease  in  the  acre- 
.i«e  devoted  to  oats 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Recoud  at  this  point 
.1  liible  showing  all  feed  grains  com- 
bined. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

r*BLE  :i       Ml  ir^ci  g< lun.-    Percent  change  in 
}julti    per    acre,    and    production. 


acreage 
l'J55   60 


com  amounted  to  43.9  percent.  Use  of 
sorghum  grain  also  Increased  substan- 
tially. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  out- 
stripped com  with  an  increase  of  120.3 
percent.  But  at  the  same  time  the  total 
supply  of  sorghum  increased  286.0  per- 
cent. 

All  together  use  of  the  four  major 
feed  grains  increased  by  only  25  jier- 
cent  while  the  total  supply  Increased  by 
42.6  percent,  almost  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  showing  feed  grains  supply  and 
disappearance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Table   4. — Feed  grains     Comparison   0/   total 
supply  and  disappearance,  1955-60 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  humble  judgment  the  production 
po.ssibilities  in  feed  grains  demand 
emergency  action. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  total  use  of 
feed  grains  is  increasing  substantially, 
the  fact  remains  that  feed  grain  produc- 
tion has  far  outstripped  the  use  of  these 
,!,' rains. 

For  example,  total  disappearance  of 
corn  increased  by  33.6  percent  from  1955 
to  1960,  but — and  this  is  most  impor- 
tant—the increase  in  the  total  supply  of 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said  before,  this  is  a  simple  bill.  It  is 
designed  to  reduce  production.  It  is  de- 
signed to  increase  farm  income.  It  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  may  add  that  the 
bill  is  self-sufBcient  in  that  it  contains 
all  the  necessary  procedures  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  follow  in 
order  to  administer  it.  We  do  not  even 
refer  to  existing  laws.  Wherever  neces- 
sary, we  have  included  in  the  pending 
bill  a  repetition  of  existing  laws,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  support  price 
to  be  paid  for  sorghum,  barley,  rye,  and 
oats. 

As  all  of  us  know,  there  is  written  into 
law  a  certain  formula  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  fixes  the  support 
price  for  sorghum  and  other  feed  grains 
in  relation  to  corn.  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  repetition  of  existing  law  of  any 
consequence  that  we  have  made  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  itself  prescribes  all  the 
methods  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  proceed  in  administering  the 
law,  if  enacted. 

The  bill  is  an  emergency  measure  ap- 
plicable only  to  1961  crops.  As  amended 
by  the  committee  amendment,  it  would 
do  three  things: 

First,  it  would  increase  feed  erain  price 
support  levels; 

Second,  it  would  require  the  retire- 
ment of  feed  grain  acreage  as  a  condi- 
tion or  price  support;  and 

Third,  it  would  provide  payments  to 
farmers  for  such  acreage  retirement. 

Under  existing  law  the  support  level 
for  corn  is  fixed  at  90  percent  of  the  av- 
erage price  received  by  farmers  during 
the  preceding  3  calendar  years,  but 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  For 
the  1960  crop  under  this  formula  the 
support  price  is  $1.06  a  bushel.  For  1961 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  this  formula  would  result  in 
a  support  price  of  $1.05.     Under  the  bill 
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the  support  price  for  com  would  be  in- 
creased to  $1  20  a  bushel. 

S'.irport  prices  tor  Oftts.  rye.  barley, 
and  Kraln  sorRhions  are  fixed  under  ex- 
istiuK  law  at  fair  mnd  reasonable  levels 
In  relation  to  corn,  and  would  continue 
to  bo  fixed  m  the  same  manner  under 
this  bill.  Thus,  by  raising  the  support 
level  for  corn,  the  bill  would  provide 
sinular  increases  for  the  other  feed 
grains.  According  to  estimates  furnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  sup- 
port price  for  grain  sorghums  of  $1  52 
a  huudreiiweiyht  for  1960  would  be  in- 
creased to  about  $1JI«  for  1961  OaLs 
would  be  raisrd  from  56  cents  a  bushel 
for  1960  to  about  62  cents  for  1961 :  and 
barley  would  ?o  from  77  cents  a  bushel 
to  about  93  cents. 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  any  of  the  feed  grains,  corn, 
oats,  rye  barley,  or  grain  sorghums,  the 
committee  amendai£ni  would  require 
producers  to  divert  M  percent  of  thrtr 
1959-60  average  acreage  of  com  and 
grain  sorghums  to  soil-conservin'?  use-^ 
Similar  30  percent  diversions  of  oat.s. 
rye,  or  barley  acreage  could  be  nquired 
by  the  Secretary  at  his  discretion 

The  reason  for  this  provision  i.s  that 
there  ii5  much  of  those  three  feed  trains 
already  planted,  and  the  committee  felt 
it  could  not  deal  specifically  with  tho.se 
three  commodities,  as  was  the  case  with 
corn  and  sorghum,  which  are  yet  to  bo 
planted.  The  main  planting  will  start 
In  the  South  shortly.  Hmrever.  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  tf  the  bill  .shaU  be 
enacted  by  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next 
week,  the  Secretary  af  Agriculture  will 
have  ample  time  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion, particularly  In  rcapect  to  corn  and 
sorghum. 

To  accomplish  the  required  diversion 
from  com  and  grain  sorghums,  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  reduce  their  com 
and  grain  sorghums  acreage  30  percent, 
reduce  their  total  acreage  of  nonconserv- 
ing  crops  by  the  saaee  number  of  acres, 
and  devote  that  namtaer  of  acres  to  con- 
serving uses,  neither  harresting  nor  graz- 
ing it.  It  was  the  intentkn  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  land  retired  from  feed 
grain  production  would  actually  be  taiten 
out  of  production.  The  producer  would 
not  be  permitted  to  dtvert  it  to  other 
nonconservmg  crops,  nor  could  he  bnnK 
new  land  into  the  production  of  such 
crops. 

For  retiring  feed  grain  acreage.  a.s 
provided  by  the  committee  amendment, 
producers  would  receive  payments  in 
cash  and  in  kind.  Cash  payment  woulci 
be  made  for  one-half  of  the  acrea4;e  re- 
tired at  a  r<itc  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  support  price  multiplied  by  the  aver- 
age 1959-60  yield  of  the  commodity  for 
the  farm.  Payment  in  kind  would  be 
made  for  the  other  half  of  the  acrea:;e 
retired  at  a  rate  equal  to  60  percent  of 
the  support  price  multiplied  by  the  same 
yield  factor.  NegotiaUe  certificates 
would  be  issued  for  the  value  so  deter- 
mined and  would  be  redeemable  from 
Cnm.niodity  Credit  Corporation  feed 
fj^air  slocks  valued  at  market  prices  at 
the  time  and  place  of  redemption.  Hold- 
ers of  payment-in-kind  certificates  would 
have  to  offer  them  for  redemption  with- 
in 60  days  after  their  issuance,  or  bear 


the  additional  carrying  charges  accruing 
after  that  period. 

The  method  employed  or  suggested  by 
the  committee  is  very  simple.  A  value 
IS  placed  on  the  certificate,  the  value 
bem^  determined  by  tiie  support  price 
multiplied  by  average  yield,  am  I  liave 
ja^t  indicated  The  ht.ldi'r  of  the  cer- 
Uficate  CJLi)  either  sell  tlic  ctTlificate  or 
no  to  tl-e  Community  Credit  Coipoi.i- 
tion  ani  buy,  for  the  \a!uf  of  the  cer- 
tificate, any  of  the  feed  i^rains  \vh:ch 
Commodity  Ciedit  Co:  oomtion  ha.s  in 
Its  possession  .MthouHrh  the  x.ilue  ol 
the  certificate  is  based  on  the  basic 
county  support  ratf*.  still  U:e  holder  of 
ti'.e  certificate  can  ko  to  CCC  and  buy 
that  amount  of  sorghum  niaui  ur  ar.y 
other  grau^.  He  can  buy  No  J  corn,  if 
he  wishes,  or  he  can  buy  No  1  corn,  all 
at  market  price.  He  can  u.se.  if  he  de- 
sire:*, tiie  faciLti.ji  of  ti.c  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  t<j  dispuif  ":  the  cer- 
Hficate,  if  he  dcx.-  not  desire  to  take 
payment  m  ki!»<i  Such  disposition,  of 
course,  would  be  rn.ulc  at  p:>  vailing 
market  prices 

Now  I  shall  makp  a  co;:.paiison  of  the 
committee  amcndTtent  with  the  bill  ai 
mtrodic"d 

The  committee  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  carry  out  tlw?  r:f.,id«'nt  s  pro- 
posal, but  is  molt'  detail»-d  than  the  bill 
as  introduced.  The  biK  as  intrrduced. 
provided  the  St-crctary  of  .^gru-ulture 
with  general  authority  for  a  f-'t'd  Kiain 
acreage  retirement  i^roiji-Hm  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  whs  left  w  ith  much 
discretionao'  power  liu-  Secretary 
stated  that  his  intention  was  to  require  a 
2d-percent  diversion  of  feed  f;:ain  acre- 
age as  a  condition  of  price  support  and 
to  provide  for  the  voluntary  diversion  of 
up  to  an  additional  20  percent  Tlie 
comjnittee  amendment  requires  a  30- 
percent  diversion  as  a  condition  of  price 
s-ip5x>rt,  and  makes  no  provision  for 
further  diversion. 

The  bill,  as  intrcduced.  provided  for 
payments  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
V  ho  stated  that  it  was  iiis  mtention  to 
make  casi;  payments  at  60  percent  of  the 
suptx>rt  price  for  the  flrst  20-percent 
diversion,  and  payments  in  kind  at  ee-^-i 
percent  of  normal  yield  for  tiie  addi- 
tional diversion  The  committee 
amendment  provides  payments  in  ca.sh 
at  a  50-percent  rate  for  half  the  required 
reduction  and  payment.s-;n-kind  at  a 
60-percent  rate  for  the  other  half 

Tlie  bill,  as  introduced,  contained  two 
provisions  permitting  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  feed  i: rains  at 
less  than  the  support  level  Tlie  first 
one  related  to  payments  in  kind.  Under 
the  bill,  as  introduced,  payments  in  kind 
would  have  been  made  through  the  is- 
suance of  certificates  redeemable  in  cash 
or  m  kind,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  would  have  been  required 
to  .sell  a  sufficient  quantity  of  feed  ts'rains 
at  the  market  price  to  cover  the  cost 
of  cash  redemptions.  The  other  resale 
provision  was  contained  in  section  3  of 
the  bill.  Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  intro- 
duced, authorized  the  Corporation  to 
sell  any  feed  grain  at  market  price  dur- 
ing the  1961-62  marketing  year.  The 
Secretary,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
committee,  suggested  an  amendment  to 


section  3  which  would  have  prevented 
the  Corporation  from  selling  feed  grains 
under  section  3  at  less  than  about  $1  05 
for  corn,  and  comparable  levels  for  the 
other  feed  grains  Sale  at  market  price 
to  cover  cash  redemptions  of  paymcnt- 
in-kmd  certificates  would,  however,  still 
liave  been  required 

.Neitl.cr  of  th  ■  e  iTsale  provi-*ons  is 
coiitaiiied  m  the  committee  amendment 
Under  the  committee  amendment,  pay- 
ment-m-kind  certificates  can  be  re- 
deemed only  m  kind  Early  redemption 
would  be  encouraged,  since,  after  GO 
tiays,  drduct.ons  f.ir  carrying  charges 
Wijuld  !>♦■  made  The  value  of  such  cer- 
ti.'icate..  would  be  known,  and  their  effect 
on  the  market  could  be  evaluated.  The 
Commcxlity  Credit  Corporation  mini- 
m'lm  resale  price  would  be  fixed  under 
existing  law.  section  407  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  at  105  percent  of  the 
ciirent  bupix)rt  piic^.  plus  reasonable 
carrym  ;  charues  Ttie  trade  would, 
tiierefoie  be  encouraged  to  carry  nor- 
mal inventories,  without  daniier  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatien  .sales  at  below 
s'jpiwrt  levels  driving  down  market 
prices 

Mr  President  as  I  stated  earlier,  it 
Is  my  hope  that  we  shall  debate  this 
bill  a.s  l(»ng  as  necessary  today,  so  that 
if  and  when  the  Hou.se  pa.sses  its  own 
\ersn>n  of  the  so-called  fetxl  grain  bill, 
the  Senate  will  then  be  ready,  upon 
receipt  o!  the  House  bill,  to  substitute 
the  laiigu-^ge  contained  m  the  Senate 
bill  for  tl;e  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
I  express  the  hope  that  that  will  be 
done  not  later  tlian  tomorrow.  I  ex- 
press the  further  hope  that  the  Senate 
wiU  then  have  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  bill  will  be  on  the 
Presidents  desk  some  time  Uiis  week. 
and  not  later  than  Friday.  However. 
I  sUite  frankly  that  I  am  a  little  dubious 
about  that  because  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  act  today  on  the  House  bill. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Tie  PRESIDING  OfTICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  dial!'  Does  the  Senator  from 
I.oui.siana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North   Dakota"' 

Mr    KI.LENDF'R       I  yield 

Mr  BURDICK.  I  compliment  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Loui.sii'.na  for  his  very  fine  presentation 
this  afternoon 

I  support  the  prop<^5ed  legislation  I 
believe  we  must  make  an  approach  to 
the  problem  of  the  surplus  which  exisus 
in  this  area 

One  feature  of  the  measure  approved 
bv  tlie  Senate  Committee  on  Agiiculture 
iind  Forestry  causes  me  some  concern 
What  provision  of  the  version  approved 
by  tile  committee  would  either  induce  or 
attract  compliance^ 

Mr  ELLKNDEK.  Of  course  the  in- 
creased [Mice,  and  ui  addition,  payment 
bv  tlie  Oovernment  for  tlie  acres  not 
plaiiU'd    U>   corn    ur   otlier   feed   grams 

In  Uiat  cuiinectiun  I  wish  to  say  tliat 
I  aui  very  liopeful  that  tlie  producers 
of  corn  aivl  othei  feed  grauis  will  com- 
ply with  the  mea.sure  which  we  seek  to 
pass  To  me,  that  will  be  an  indica- 
tion of  whether  the  corn  and  other  feed 
grain  producers  de.sire  to  have  enacted 
any  bill  at  all  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  President,  as  I  have  often  stated 
before  the  committee  and.  I  believe,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  com  pro- 
ducers hiive  more  or  less  been  in  a  pre- 
ferred class.  Very  few  of  the  growers 
have  shown  any  interest  In  a  program 
similar  to  that  for  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, and  wheat.  As  a  result,  the  com 
producers  had  almost  carte  blanche  to 
increase  acreage  and  produce  more  feed, 
without  any  penalties.  I  well  remember 
that  in  1956.  when  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram was  being  discussed,  Mr.  Benson 
said  he  thought  it  would  do  the  job 
of  reducing  the  corn  production.  So  we 
passed  the  soil  bank  bill,  and  the  com 
acreage  wa.s  reduced  by  approximately 
5  million  acres.  But  when  the  crop 
was  gathered,  instead  of  reduced  com 
production,  there  was  an  increase  of 
200  million  bushels. 

The  Government  spent  almost  $180 
million  to  cany  on  that  program  for 
corn  alone,  but  there  was  increased 
production. 

I  express  the  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  com  producers  will  come  into  the 
program.  If  they  do  not.  let  us  end  it, 
because  tiiey  should  be  willing  to  com- 
ply with  a  program  by  means  of  which 
there  can  be  effective  control  of  the 
acreage  and  a  consequent  reduction  In 
production,  so  the  production  will  be  In 
keeping  with  what  we  need.  This  will  be 
an  indication  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  to  whether  the  com  pro- 
ducers do  want  a  program.  I  hope  there 
is  at  least  70  to  60  percent  compliance. 
If  there  is  that  much  compliance  with 
the  program  provided  by  this  bill,  it  will 
curtail  production  this  year,  as  compared 
to  that  of  last  year,  between  500  to  750 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  ELI^ENDEai.    I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  market  price  is  somewhat  Influenced 
by  the  support  prices? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Oh.  yes— necessar- 
ily. 

Mr  BURDICK.  Since  this  program 
is  voluntary  for  the  farmer,  he  win  ana- 
lyze it.  and  will  decide  wliat  is  best  for 
himself.  Suppose  he  decides  not  to  go 
into  the  program,  but  increase  his  acres, 
believing  the  markiet  price  wiU  be  at- 
tractive to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  there  is 
that  chance.  But  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  producers  of  com  will  not  take 
that  Ftosition.  because,  in  that  emit — 
depending  on  what  happens  to  com  and 
other  feed  grains  this  year — our  entire 
program  will  be  in  jeopardy.  In  other 
words,  as  I  have  stated,  we  have  an  im- 
mense carryover  of  com.  The  com  pro- 
ducers should  recognize  that,  and  should 
be  willing  to  put  their  houses  in  order  by 
following  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
we  hope  to  enact,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
they  should  follow  through  with  it,  after 
we  have  made  the  program  so  attractive 
for  them.  We  propose  to  increase  the 
price  to  $1.20  a  bushel,  and  if  they  take 
a  cut  of  30  percent  In  their  acres,  they 
will  be  paid  for  half  the  reduction  In 
cash  and  for  the  other  half  In  kind,  to 
the  extent  I  have  indicated. 
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I  think  the  proposal  we  are  making  to 
the  feed  grain  producers  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive one,  and  I  hope  they  accept  it  and 
comply  with  it,  so  as  to  assist  this  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  carryover  of 
feed  grain. 

But  If  this  bill  does  not  pass,  or  if 
there  Is  no  compliance — as  some  may 
anticipate — we  shall  have  to  build  more 
and  more  storage  facilities,  and  that  will 
require  that  additional  sums  be  sp>ent  by 
the  Government.  The  corngrowers  and 
the  other  feed  grain  growers  should 
realize  this,  and  should  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  Government,  in  order  to 
prevent  further  accumulation  of  the 
large  supplies  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  certainly  hope 
there  will  be  compliance.  That  is  my 
only  misgiving. 

But  I  shall  be  happy  to  support  the 
bill;  and  again  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  we  have  made  the 
pi^ogram  attractive  enough,  and  that  the 
producers  should  comply. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  with  whom  it  had  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore I  elected  to  leave  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  that  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  approach  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  methods  In  which  he  is 
trying  to  work  this  problem  out  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

As  the  Senator  Icnows,  I  represent  a 
State  that  is  seriously  interested  in  what 
happens  to  the  wheat  program  and  the 
Borghum  grains  pn^ram,  not  so  much 
the  com  program. 

To  many  persons  in  my  area,  it  was 
felt  that  the  program  placed  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  corn-producing 
areas,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sorghum 
grains  producing  areas.  I  notice  in  this 
bill  there  is  no  relationship  established 
between  feed  grain,  or  the  value  of  sor- 
ghum grains,  and  com. 

Am  I  to  understand,  from  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  said,  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  make 
that  determination,  and  that  he  is  per- 
mitted to  do  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
analysis  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  heretofore  pointed  out  on 
a  number  ot  occasions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  formula  that  is 
now  In  the  law  with  respect  to  suppwrt 
levels  for  the  feed  grains  other  than  corn 
is  repeated  in  the  present  proposal. 

In  my  opening  statement  I  indicated 
the  approximate  amounts  of  price  sup- 
ports that  would  be  made  available  for 
sorghums,  as  well  as  oats  and  barley, 
based  on  a  price  of  $1.20  a  bushel  for 
com. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  was  out  of  the 
Chamber  for  just  a  few  moments  and 
missed  the  Senator's  discussion  on  that 
point. 

I  think  the  bill  under  discussion  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  bill  which 


has  come  to  us,  and  which  I  consider  to 
be  the  administration's  measure.  I 
think  it  is  a  far  better  and  a  fairer  bill. 

I  think  the  section  in  the  bill  which 
permitted  the  Secretary  to  sell  on  the 
open  market  below  the  support  price,  or 
$1.05,  would  have  done  violence  in  a 
great  many  sections  of  the  Nation,  es- 
pecially in  those  areas  where  the  grain 
merchants  had  stocks  of  grain  for  sale 
on  the  open  market.  I  think  the  pro- 
posal now  before  the  Senate  has 
strengthened  the  measure  materially. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  that,  while  this  is 
a  1-year  period,  and  it  is  a  trial  period, 
I  know  something  has  to  be  done  to  elim- 
inate the  piling  up  of  tremendous 
amounts  of  sorghum  grains.  In  my 
State  of  Kansas  and  in  other  Midwestern 
areas  the  storage  has  pjrramided  great- 
ly. I  do  not  condemn  the  farmers  who 
are  doing  it.  because  they  have  to  get  a 
return  from  their  acreages  based  on  the 
investments  they  have,  and  it  is  only 
natural  for  them  to  do  so.  I  think  we 
can  try  this  approach  for  1  year. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  finally  come 
before  us  as  a  wheat  program,  but  we 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to 
it.  I  believe  this  measure  will  give  us 
a  trial  period.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Committee  when  he 
says  he  hopes  there  will  be  compliance 
without  positive  police  methods  being 
used.  Then  we  shall  know  what  the 
sentiments  and  desires  are.  There  is  too 
short  a  period  of  time  to  have  a  refer- 
endum or  some  of  the  other  methods  we 
norm^ally  use. 

Unless  the  bill  is  drastically  changed 
by  amendments,  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  on  the  question 
of  the  price  of  sorghums,  according  to 
the  estimate  furnished  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  price  of  sor- 
ghums per  hundredweight  in  1960  was 
$1.52,  and  under  the  bill  it  woidd  be 
increased  to  $1.88.  Barley  and  oats 
woiild  be  increased,  also. 

I  am  sure  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee  does  not  meet,  on  all  fours, 
the  views  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee :  but  I  honestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve it  is  the  best  we  could  obtain  in 
the  short  time  we  had  to  consider  it. 

What  I  would  have  liked  would  have 
been  a  long-range  bill  affecting  com 
and  other  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

The  Senator  w  ell  remembers  we  passed 
in  the  Senate  a  couple  of  bills  affecting 
wheat,  but.  unfortunately,  on  one  oc- 
casion the  House  could  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  us,  and  on  the  other  occasion 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
enact  legislation  affecting  wheat  and 
corn  on  a  long-term  basis,  because,  if 
we  do  not,  and  if  we  continue  with  these 
vast  accumulations,  the  whole  farm  pro- 
gram may  be  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  I  may  say.  finally, 
that  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  long- 
range  program  that  encompasses  wheat 
in  relation  to  sorghum  grains  and  feed 
grains,  because  I  recognize  we  are  look- 
ing at  this  proposal  as  an  emergency 
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proposition  and  that  time  is  running 
out  for  the  seeding  of  crept  this  year. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  Let  me  add  that  I 
was  told  bills  relating  to  wheat,  com, 
and  other  feed  grains  od  a  long-range 
basis  are  now  being  vfmsmnd  and  will 
be  sent  to  us.  As  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  I  entertain  the  hope 
of  starting  hearings  on  those  bills  as 
soon  as  we  receive  them,  because.  I  re- 
peat. I  think  it  is  urgent  for  us  to  enact 
legislation  relating  to  those  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  the  di.s- 
tinguished  chairman. 


NOMINATION  OP  LEE  LOEVINGER 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

As  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr  Young  1 
wants  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  my  colleagues  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  is  a  nomination  at  the  desk 
that  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
consider  as  in  executive  session.  I  a^k 
the  clerk  to  state  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lee  Loevinger  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  known  Mr  Loevinger  for  20  or  more 
years,  and  I  knew  his  family,  his  father 
and  mother,  before  him. 

Mr.  Loevinger's  father  was  one  of  our 
most  distingxiished  jurists. 

Mr.  Lee  Loevinger  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  an 
outstanding  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School 
with  honors,  and  one  <rf  the  outstanding 
scholars  in  the  field  of  antitrust  law. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  fortunate 
nomination  and  appointment.  Mr.  Loe- 
vinger will  strengthen  the  Department 
of  Justice,  particularly  in  that  vital  area 
of  protecting  the  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy by  a  sincere  and  conscientious  policy 
of  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  am  happy  that  his  name  is  before  us, 
and  I  am  sure  his  nomination  will  be 
confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

The  nommation  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  that  the 
President  be  notified  immediately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified 

FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM  FOR  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  993)  to  provide  a  special 
program  for  feed  grains  for  1961 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  993  and 
ask  to  have  it  printed.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  absorb  part  of  the  shock 
of  the  extra  cost  to  the  milk  producers 


of  this  country  in  the  event  that  the  bill 
which  is  now  under  consideration  should 
pass. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  rise  m  support  of  the  pend- 
ing feed  gram  bill.  It  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  of  1  year  duration  It 
is  far  from  perfect,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction 

The  failure  to  pass  piop<x-.fd  wheat 
legislation  m  the  past  4  or  5  yenr.s  ha.s 
resulted  in  an  unnecessary  piling  up  of 
wheat  surpluses.  By  only  a  little  com- 
promise we  could  have  enacted  wheat 
legislation  which  would  have  retired  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  wheat  acreage 
for  each  of  the  past  3  year.s  As  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  act.  the  wheat  carryover 
has  increased  from  1.033  million  bushels 
in  1956  to  an  estimated  1  485  million 
bushels  by  July  1  next 

During  this  same  period  of  time  there 
has  been  an  even  sharper  increase  in  the 
carryover  of  feed  grains  The  carryover 
of  corn  has  mcreased  from  1.166  million 
bushels  in  1958  to  an  estimated  2  billion 
bushels  by  July  I  next.  Grain  sorghums 
have  increased  from  an  81  million  bushel 
carryover  in  1956  to  an  estimated  700 
million  bushel  carryover  by  July  1  next 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
now  holds  2.7  billion  bushels  of  feed 
grains,  most  of  this  being  corn  and  Rram 
sorghums.  The  total  carryover  of  feed 
grains  by  July  1  next,  is  estimated  at 
over  3  billion  bushels. 

If  we  do  nothing  at  all  it  will  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  probably 
will  have  to  find  storage  for  .some  200 
or  300  million  more  bushels  of  feed 
grains  this  fall,  and  perhaps  will  have 
to  acquire  as  much  as  400  to  600  million 
additional  bushels  of  supplies  of  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  President,  most  cattlemen  and 
hogmen  will  agree  that  a  great  abun- 
dance of  clean  feed  grains,  .sooner  or 
later,  will  break  meat  prices  There  is 
an  old  axiom  which  most  farmers  be- 
lieve; that  cheap  feed  prices  mean  cheap 
meat  prices  Few  will  quarrel  with  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  provisions  of 
the  bill  have  been  de.scribed  very  ably 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
The  bill  would  require  that  a  farmer 
would  have  to  reduce  his  acreage  of  feed 
grains  by  as  much  as  30  percent  if  he 
wished  to  be  eligible  for  the  higher  price 
support.  He  could  keep  on  producing, 
as  he  is  free  to  do  now,  all  he  wishes  to 
produce,  and  market  it  free  of  penalty 
if  he  did  not  desire  the  price  supports 

The  price  support  for  corn  would  be 
increased  from  $1  06  to  $1  20  a  bushel 
There  would  be  a  comparable  increase 
in  the  price  supports  for  other  feed 
grains,  for  oats,  and  barley,  and 
sorghums 

There  would  be  a  fair  payment  in 
kind  to  the  farmer  for  taking  his  land 
out  of  production. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  in  line  with  Republican 
policy.     I  wish  to  read  a  few  .sentences 


f'om  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Na- 
t.onal  Republican  Convention  last  year. 

Acceleration  of  prcxluctlon  adjuatments, 
including  a  larKf-scale,  land  conaervatlon 
reserve  profjram  on  a  voluntary  and  equi- 
tikbte  rental  bHsLs 

Piiyment  in  kind,  out  ot  existing  sur- 
pluses a.s  jjart  of  our  land  retirement 
progr.ini 

Mr  President,  ihe.se  and  other  provi- 
sions are  pretty  much  in  line  with  what 
the  Republicans  advocated  durint;  the 
last  campaign  I  think  on  the  whole 
the  bill  represents  a  pretty  good  compru- 
mi.se  bt'tween  conflicting  viewpoints  of 
the  various  fai-m  organization.s  and  the 
two   major    political    parties 

Mr  President,  I  may  offer  some  minor 
amendments  later  I  hope  they  will  be 
accepted  but  if  they  are  not  I  shall 
still  support  the  bill  because  I  believe  it 
IS  a  step  in  the  right  direction  We  must 
do  .somethmK  to  curtail  the  tremendous 
buildup  of  the  feed-grain  surpluses,  as 
well  as  surplirses  of  other  grains. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  greatest  of  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  di.stingulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr  EllenderI.  He  worked 
very  diligently  on  the  bill,  as  he  does  on 
all  bills 

It  was  very  important  that  we  have 
rapid  action  from  the  committee  in  re- 
spect to  this  bill  I  do  not  know  how 
the  committee  could  have  acted  faster. 
We  are  all  .set  to  act.  before  the  House 
bill  has  come  over  The  bill  has  been 
delayed  I  understand  the  Senate  is  set 
to  act  as  soon  as  the  House  bill  comes  to 
the  Senate  By  tomorrow  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
de.seives  credit  for  having  moved  the  bill 
along  as  fast  as  he  has.  However,  I 
have  the  same  kind  of  hesitation  at>out 
this  bill,  or  at  least  parts  of  the  bill,  as 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  i  Mr.  BurdickI  expressed 
a  little  earlier 

The  fact  is,  as  very  well  set  forth  in 
a  rep<Mt  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr  HtJMPHHEY  1  put  into  the 
REroRD.  that  under  the  provisions  of 
H  R  4510  the  House  bill,  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  would  be  author- 
ized to  sell  com  and  grain  sorghums  at 
any  price  no  lower  than  83  percent  of 
the  current  support  price,  during  the 
1961  marketing  year  for  these  grains 
S.  993  would  provide  CCC  with  no  such 
authority,  .since  this  measure  is  .silent  on 
sales  provisions;  consequently.  CCC 
would  be  required  to  rely  upon  the  au- 
thority now  in  the  law.  Pre.sent  au- 
thority would  limit  CCC  sales  to  prices 
which  would  not  substantially  impair 
any  price  support  program. 

The  .Siiles  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
are  vital  in  my  judgment  to  the  success 
of  the  emergency  feed  grain  program. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  pro- 
gram is  being  developed  in  a  climate  of 
urgency,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  better 
balance  in  feed  grain  supplies  through 
actions  which  could  affect  1961  crop 
production.  The  program  is  strictly 
emergency  m  nature,  and  would  apply 
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only  to  production  from  1961  crops.  Be- 
cause planting  time  is  rapidlr  approach- 
ing for  corn  and  grain  sorghums,  there 
clearly  is  not  time  to  devek>p  a  manda- 
tory program  whk;h  could  be  submitted 
to  producers  for  referendum  vote. 

Because  there  is  need  for  immediate 
action,  and  because  the  program  is  tem- 
pc«-ar>'  and  of  limited  duration  appl3dng 
only  to  19G1  crop  production,  ttere  is 
ever\-  need  to  incorporate  those  proTi- 
sions  which  would  encourage  marlmum 
participation,  since  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  participaticm  we  are 
coiuK  to  \;ei  in  the  program.  Of  course, 
if  wc  do  not  Rct  compliance,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  worth  less. 

In  othe:  words  the  program  most  be 
so  attractive  that  producei-s  would  find 
It  difficult  to  psus.^  up.  yet  overall  costs 
must  be  roasonable. 

Producers  will  be  alert  to  reoogniae 
that  the  support  level  for  com  has  been 
increased  from  $1  06  to  $1.20  per  bushel; 
thus  they  may  be  qaick  to  believe  that 
their  rcturn.>  would  be  maximized  If 
they  did  not  participate  in  the  voluntary 
prat; ram.  but  instead  produced  large 
quantities  of  com  and  other  feed  grains 
in  anticipation  of  a  markedly  improved 
market  piice. 

They  have  assurance  that  the  price  is 
not  poiiiK  to  deteriorate  more  than  15 
ct-nts  below  the  support  price,  in  my 
judgment,  unrtfr  the  Senate  bill. 

But  if  the^'  believe,  as  well  they  might 
if  the  required  authority  reflected  in  the 
House  bill  is  granted,  that  market  prices 
would  not  reflect  tlie  higher  support 
price,  and  could  be  sieniflcantly  lower, 
there  would  be  further  and  imperative 
reasons  to  participate  in  the  voluntary 
program.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
the  desire  to  participate  be  encouraged 
to  the  utmost  at  the  only  time  it  can  be 
effective — prior  to  planting.  Auttiority 
for  tlio  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  feed  u.i'sin  sales  in  such  volume  as 
would  prevent  market  prices  from  re- 
fltctmu  the  new  and  higher  support 
price  \iould  constitute  strong  and  mean- 
ingful incentive  to  participate. 

I  mi^ht  add.  as  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Dakota  stated, 
the  Senate  version  would  be  less  attrac- 
tive to  farmers  than  the  House  version, 
because  it  requires  that  30  percent  of  the 
acreape  be  taken  out.  instead  of  20  per- 
cent with  an  option  to  take  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent.  It  is  a  much  more 
decisive  step  which  has  to  be  taken  at  a 
time  and  under  circum .stances  when  the 
farmers  could  expect,  under  the  Senate 
version,  that  the  price  for  com  is  going 
to  be  substantial,  anyway,  and  might  be 
close  to  $1.20  in  the  market. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  993,  docs  not  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  incentive  required  be- 
cause it  would  leave  unchanged  present 
legislative  authority  to  make  sales.  It 
camiot  be  overemphasized  that  there 
must  be  important  benefits  under  this 
program  which  would  be  availiidsle  to 
participants — and  which  would  be  with- 
held from  those  choosing  noi  to  ccmpljr. 

A  high  level  of  partidpatioa  will  as- 
sure overall  success  ot  this  emergency 
program.  It  would  mean  a  sJgnHteant 
decrease  in  feed  grain  productioa;  it  nat- 


urally follows  that  the  Government  thus 
would  be  able  to  liquidate  some  of  its 
boldings  of  feed  grains.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  reductioa  of  Government 
held  stodcs,  for  we  all  recognise  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  continued  carrying  by 
Government  of  these  stocks  leads  to  ad- 
ditional high  costs.  Further,  consumers 
have  an  Important  stake  in  this  program, 
beeauae  the  maintenaix;e  of  market 
prices  at  levels  lower  than  support 
prices  will  assure  them  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable prices  in  their  purchases  of  dairy 
products,  meat  tjod  poultry. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AikehJ,  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee,  a  very 
able  student  of  agriculture,  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  in  the  country 
on  the  program,  voted  against  reporting 
the  bill  because  in  his  judgment  it  would 
make  for  a  cost-price  squeeze  on  dairy 
farmers.  I  must  say  I  am  reluctant  for 
that  vary  reason,  because  my  farmer 
constituents  are  overa-helmingly  dair>' 
farmers.  I  am  very  much  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  therefore  I  think  the  House 
version,  so  far  as  it  em.bodies  freedom  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  ques- 
tJon  of  disposal,  m'ould  be  far  better  not 
only  for  the  com  farmers,  but  also  for 
the  dair\'  farmers,  the  chicken  farmers. 
and  various  other  consuming  farmers. 

To  summarize,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  version  would  re.-^ult  in  a  higher. 
not  a  lower  surplus,  and  therefore  a 
higher,  not  a  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer ; 
and  that  the  House  version  would  result 
to  more  compliance. 

Because  there  will  be  more  compliance. 
there  will  be  less  planting.  There  will 
be  less  production,  and  a  smaller  surplus. 
There  will  be  more  use  of  the  commodity 
surplus  clause,  and  therefore  disposal  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporations 
stocks. 

In  the  third  place,  there  will  be  better 
consimier  pricing,  as  I  have  .^aid.  It  will 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  dairy  farmers 
and  other  farmers  who  are  customers  of 
grains. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  in 
ray  mind  that  in  the  long  run  the  House 
version,  in  the  respect  that  I  discussed 
today,  would  be  far  better  for  the  feed- 
producing  farmer,  because  it  would  mean 
that  his  income  would  be  improved.  It 
would  be  better  because  I  think,  if  this 
program  were  a  failure.  It  might  very 
well  result  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress,  in 
response  to  the  reaction  of  the  American 
people,  would  simply  throw  the  feed 
grain  farmer  and  the  oom  f su-mra-  to  the 
mercy  of  the  free  market,  in  which  case 
we  would  have  utter  disaster,  with  fail- 
ozes.  disasters,  and  a  catastrophic  break 
In  farm  iruxxne. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  if  the  pro- 
gram wo-e  a  success,  if  we  achieved  com- 
plianoe — aiid  the  opportunities  for  oom- 
plianoe  are  far  better  under  the  House 
verskm — ^I  think  it  would  be  possible  for 
US  to  advance  a  program  which  would 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  which 
would  keep  the  price  to  the  oonsomer  as 
reasonable  and  as  low  as  possible,  and 
wliieh  provides  for  a  steadily  tocrcajsing 
income  for  the  farmer.    I  say  that  with 


the  greatest  deference  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience — far 
more  experience  than  I  have  had  in  agii- 
culttu-e — and  who  has  worked  so  hard 
and  so  effective  on  the  proposed 
l^i&lation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member that  in  July  of  1558.  whai  the 
Senate  was  considering  a  bill  liaving  to 
do  with  com,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuMPu&EYl  offered  an  amend- 
ment. The  effect  of  that  amendment 
was  to  give  to  producers  of  feed  grains 
a  choice  like  that  offered  producers  of 
cotton;  Either  to  plant  within  allot- 
ments, which  wouid  have  reduced  feed 
grain  acreage  by  20  percent,  and  receive 
higher  price  supports  at  &5  percent  of 
parity:  or  to  grow  all  the  com  they 
needed  or  wished  and  receive  price  sup- 
port at  not  less  than  $1.10  per  bushel. 

I  remember  that  I  voted  for  his 
amendmenL  However,  it  was  defeated. 
At  the  time  I  thought  the  bill  that  we 
passed  would  result  in  increased  pio- 
duction  r.nd  an  increased  surplus.  I  pre- 
dicted that  corn  production  would  be 
iiicreased  600  million  bushels,  and  would 
loacli  reooid  levels  of  more  than  4  bil- 
lion busliels  a  year.  Of  course,  that  is 
w  hat  has  happened. 

I  had  the  ojjportunity  to  hear  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposal  that  was  presented 
to  us  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Aericul- 
ture.  Mr.  Freeman.  I  think  he  is  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  reach  at  least  some 
emergency  solution  of  the  problem  of 
overproduction  of  feed  grains.  Never- 
theless, I  believe  the  amendment  which 
was  drawn  and  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  is  far  superior  to  the  bill 
that  was  proposed.  I  say  that  in  no  der- 
ogation of  the  purposes  of  the  new  Sec- 
retar>'  of  Agriculture,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause I  would  not  like  to  see — and  I  am 
not  sure  many  others  would  like  to  see — 
the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  was  proposed  in  the  bill 
presented  to  us — in  effect  to  manipulate 
the  prices  of  grain. 

I  assume  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
section  3,  was  to  induce  cooF>eration  in 
his  program.  But  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  very  bad  thing  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculttire  to  lower  prices,  and  to 
raise  prices,  of  grains,  and  thus  in  effect 
to  maneuver  market  prices. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  our  committee  chair- 
man, who  had  a  great  part  in  writing  the 
bill  which  is  before  us,  has  i>erformed  a 
very  valuable  service.  I  beUeve  all  com- 
mittee members  did  reserve  the  right  to 
raise  questions,  and  to  offer  amendments 
if  we  decided  to  do  so  after  the  bill  had 
been  reported. 

I  wish  to  submit  some  facts  for  the 
Recorji.  I  hope  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  will  study  these  facts,  and  let 
me  have  his  views  upon  than,  if  not  to- 
day, at  least  tomorrow. 

It  seems  to  me  tlmt  the  feed  grain  bill 
before  the  Senate  is  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  soil 
bank,  which  was  in  effect  in  1956,  1957. 
and  1958.  Tlie  acreage  reserve  was  ended 
because,   while   the   reduction  of   crop 
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acreage  by  particlpatln*  fanners  was  ex- 
cellent, the  total  production  of  corn 
continued  to  increase. 

Under  the  acreage  reserve  any  farmer 
having  a  com  allotment  could  put  his 
entire  allotment  into  the  aoll  bank.  The 
proposal  before  us  permits  the  farmer 
to  put  only  30  percent  of  his  acreage 
into  this  temporary  land  retirement  pro- 
gram. I  am  deeply  wmcemed  that  this 
plan  will  work,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
one can  say  that  it  is  certain  to  succeed 

When  we  consider  the  experience  of 
the  soil  bank,  under  which  the  entire 
acreage  allotment  could  be  placed  into 
reserve,  I  think  we  must  consider 
whether  this  plan,  which  would  permit 
only  30  percent  of  a  farmer's  feed  grain 
acreage  to  be  placed  in  reserve,  would 
work. 

Senators  interested  in  reviewing  the 
experience  under  the  corn  soil  bank  may 
wish  to  read  the  comparison  prepared  at 
my  request  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  appears  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  28,  on  page> 
2818-2820. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table,  which  contains  the  latest  informa- 
tion I  could  secure,  from  the  la.st  census 
of  agriculture,  showing  the  acres  of  corn 
harvested  for  all  purposes.  This  table 
shows  the  situation  several  years  ago.  I 
must  admit,  but  I  assume  the  relation- 
ships have  not  changed  much.  The  table 
shows  that  in  1954  there  were  2.844,369 
farms  which  produced  corn,  and  that 
more  than  half  of  those  farms  harvested 
less  than  15  acres  of  com. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Mr  COOPER.  The  question  I  raise 
is  this:  Would  it  be  proper  for  farmers 
who  raise  15  or  fewer  acres  of  corn  to 
enter  into  a  program  under  which  the 
acreage  they  could  place  in  retirement 
or  in  the  reserve  would  be  limited  to 
only  30  percent  of  that  amount — in 
other  words,  4 '2  acres?  I  believe  there 
must  l>e  a  greater  practical  Inducement 
to  bring  small  farmers  Into  this  program. 

I  give  an  example  to  show  what  hap- 
pened under  the  soil  bank,  which  was 
well  accepted  by  farmers  producing  com. 
r  have  these  figures  from  my  own  State 
In  1958,  79.411  Kentucky  farms  had  corn 
allotments  totaling  930.560  acres.  The 
average  corn  allotment  was  less  than  12 


acres;  23.023  farmers,  having  330.267  al- 
lotted acres,  agreed  to  join  the  corn  soil 
bank,  and  they  put  315.457  corn  acres 
into  the  program.  Therefore,  nearly 
every  farmer  who  participated  put  his 
entire  allotment  into  the  program,  and 
grew  no  corn. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  program  could 
not  succeed  with  these  farmers  putting 
their  entire  allotment  into  the  plan.  I 
believe  we  mu.st  consider  whether  a  pro- 
gram which  would  permit  them  to  put 
only  30  percent  of  their  production  into 
the  plan  would  succeed 

Many  farmers,  especially  thoso  outside 
the  Corn  Belt,  have  small  ucreaKes  of 
feed  krains.  If  small  farmers  are  not 
permitted  to  put  their  entire  feed  t^rain 
acreas<e  into  the  program,  it  will  result. 
I  believe,  in  lower  participation,  a  meat 
burden  of  administrative  work  to  de- 
termine that  no  less  and  no  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  land  is  retired  and  paid 
for,  and  little  or  no  effect  m  reducing 
feed  grain  production 

I  wi.sh  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I 
would  like  the  chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  con.-.ider  I 
would  like  to  have  all  Senator.s  who  are 
interested  in  reducing  feed  gram  pro- 
duction con.^ider  the  amendment 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  permit  any  farmer  to  put  into  the  re- 
tirement program  as  much  as  30  acre-- 
of  feed  grains  I  submit  the  amendment 
on  the  basis  of  the  figure.-;  I  have  pre- 
.sented.  which  show  that  about  one-half 
of  all  the  farmers  in  the  Uiuted  States 
produced  le.ss  than  15  acres  of  corn 
In  these  circumstances,  we  micht  get  a 
much  laruer  participation  if  the  farmers 
on  small  farms  were  permitted  to  take 
out  of  production  the  entire  com  acre- 
acc  on  tho.se  small  farms. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
\\  ill  take  this  amendment  into  considera- 
tion. We  can  discu.ss  it  further 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee what  the  program  is  in  connection 
with  the  pending  bill  I  wish  to  speak 
for  about  15  minutes,  and  possibly  as 
long  as  20  minutes,  on  the  agricultural 
situation  in  general  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate  today. 

I  have  already  submitted  an  amend- 
ment which  would.  I  t)elieve.  go  a  con- 
siderable distance  toward  making  up  to 
the  dairy  people  the  additional  cost 
which  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
would  Impose  upon  them,  at  a  tune  when 
they  can  hardly  aflord  to  incur  this  addi- 
tional cost. 

I  note  there  are  very  few  Senators  m 
the  Chamber  this  evening  It  is  a  quar- 
ter to  5.  I  wonder  whether  we  could 
bring  Senators  to  the  Chamber  by  a 
quorum  call.  It  might  be  that  they 
would  not  t)e  in  a  very  good  mood  if  we 
called  them  now.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  debate  could  go  over  until  tomor- 
row. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr  Allott  has  a  few 
questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  believe  it  was  de- 
cided earlier  in  the  afternoon  that  the 
bill  would  go  over  until  tomorrow,  and 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  on  the  bill 


I   had  proposed  delaying   ac- 
the  bill  until  we  see  the  House 


tonight 
tion  on 
bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN  That  Is  advisable.  The 
chairman  is  .showing  good  judgment. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  am  sure  the 
House  bill  win  not  come  to  us  this  after- 
noon Therefore,  consideration  of  the 
bill  can  go  over  until  tomorrow  I  am 
reasonably  certain  that  the  bill  will  tx> 
with  us  then,  and  we  can  dispose  of  it 
later,  in  a  matter  of  hours.  I  hope 

Mr  AIKEN  I  do  not  know  of  any 
protracted  di.scu.ssion  which  is  expected 
to  take  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ale  I  only  wished  to  make  sure  that 
further  di.scu.vsion  would  not  be  pre- 
vented, because  I  have  a  few  remarks  to 
make,  which  I  would  rather  make  in  the 
morning  than  at  this  time 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  have  just  been 
informed  that  the  House  will  probably 
adjourn  until  tomorrow  without  passing 
the  bill  today  Therefore,  there  will  be 
ami'le  time  to  make  speeches  on  it  to- 
moriow 

Mr  AIKEN  I  understand  the  House 
is  consideiinK  .some  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  House  Intends  to  do 
with  them  Of  course  under  our  rules 
we  cannot  discu.ss  the  action  of  the  other 
House,  or  what  It  plans  to  do  How- 
ever. I  would  bf  very  much  surprised  if 
the  Hou.se  flirished  action  on  the  bill  to- 
nuht  From  what  I  have  heard.  I  am 
sure  it  \^ill  nut  finish  action  on  It  tonight. 

Mr  ELLENDER  My  information 
now  is  that  the  Hous*'  will  not  pass  the 
bill  today 

Mr  AIKEN  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  .some  remarks  to  make.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  ask  some  questions 
of  me'' 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  had  some  remarks  to 
make,  and  1  also  wish  to  a.sk  some 
questions 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.  It  deals  with 
the  pending  bill  I  ask  that  It  may  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  t>e  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  whole 
farm  problem  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  we  must  solve.  I  have  studied 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
must  say  that  if  we  are  to  act.  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  suggested 
earlier  today,  we  must  act  quickly  in 
order  to  get  the  program  into  effect  this 
year 

My  own  remarks  now  are  by  way  of 
raising  some  questions,  which  I  hope  will 
be  answered  either  now  or  in  the  further 
course  of  the  debate  They  give  me  real 
concern 

I  believe  it  is  a  generally  accepted 
theory  among  stockmen  and  farmers  in 
general  that  low  grain  prices  tend  to 
produce  low  stock  prices.  I  am  not  .sure 
that  this  is  always  true,  although  most 
people  would  say  that  that  statement  is 
most  axiomatic.  The  question  that 
k)others  me  is  this:  If  we  have  a  program 
of  this  sort,  how  is  it  going  to  affect 
stock  prices?  In  other  words,  if  this 
program,  as  I  envision  It.  would  mean 
that  the  second  half  of  the  reduced  pro- 
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portion  would  be  a  payment  In  kind,  and 
would  tend  to  release  small  grains  tv6m 
storage,  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  how  would  it  affect  th« 
price  of  livestock? 

If  we  consider  the  ordinary  oonsumer, 
it  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
livestock.  However,  we  must  look  fur- 
ther than  that,  because  with  respect  to 
the  great  cattle  and  sheep  areas,  we 
must  divide  those  areas  into  two  parts. 
We  must  recognize,  first  of  all,  that  the 
man  who  Is  a  feeder,  who  puts  the  cattle 
on  the  market.  Is  rarely  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  man  who  Is  the  breeder  and  the 
raiser.  So  there  are  these  two  elements 
in  the  agricultural  economy  which  to 
some  extent  seem  to  me  to  have  op- 
poslte  Interests. 

For  example,  if  the  price  of  general 
grains  go  down  as  a  result  of  a  great 
many  of  these  feed  grains  coming  out 
of  stock — and  we  assume  that  there 
would  be  a  consequent  reduction  In  the 
price  of  beef — then,  while  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumn-  this  would 
seem  to  be  fine  for  the  moment,  we  must 
realize  that  we  must  carry  this  cycle  one 
step  further. 

The  next  step  from  there  is  that  If  the 
feeder  is  to  put  his  livestock  on  the 
market  at  a  lower  price,  it  means  that  he 
will  either  underestimate  or  receive  less 
profits  for  those  years,  and  the  next 
year,  when  he  goes  on  the  market  to  buy 
what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  feeders 
or  young  cattle  or  steers  for  feeding,  he 
will  of  necessity  have  to  buy  them  at  a 
lower  price.  There  will  not  be  the  bid- 
ders for  them. 

The  secondary  effect  will  be  that  the 
price  of  feeders  will  be  lower.  When 
that  occurs.  I  think  it  is  almost  axio- 
matic that  if  the  price  of  feeders  Is  de- 
creased, the  interest  in  this  particular 
segment  of  the  stock  industry  is  de- 
creased: and  by  decreasing  the  interest 
In  the  stock  industry,  a  shortage  In 
feeders  Is  brought  about  within  a  year 
or  so.  In  the  interim,  many  breeders 
and  livestock  raisers  may  have  been 
forced  out  of  business. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  sec<md 
year,  as  a  secondary  effect,  it  will  sud- 
denly be  found  that  very  few  feeders  are 
on  the  market,  not  so  many  cattle  are 
being  raised,  and  therefore  those  which 
are  on  the  market  will  sell  at  a  higher 
price.  Therefore,  the  feeder  will  pay  a 
higher  price;  and  in  paying  a  higher 
price,  he  will  dispose  of  his  stock  to  the 
public  at  a  higher  price.  So  we  shall  be 
right  back  at  the  place  where  we  started, 
except  that,  by  inference,  in  this  cycle, 
in  the  balance,  we  may  actually  have 
created.  In  the  long  run.  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  livestock  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

I  have  seen  this  occur  during  most  of 
my  adult  life.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
much  about  the  practical  aspects  of  live- 
stock raising  or  breeding;  but  having 
lived  in  an  agricultural  community  all 
my  adult  life.  I  have  seen  these  things 
occur  over  and  over  again.  I  believe 
that  what  I  have  just  suggested  might 
or  could  well  be  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  bin. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  either  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Vermont 


[Mr.  Aiken]  or  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  floor 
for  any  length  of  time,  but  there  are  two 
or  three  questions  to  which  I  should  like 
to  have  answers.  In  my  part  of  the 
country — and  I  speak  generally  for  all 
the  Great  Plains  area  in  this  respect, 
those  areas  which  are  not  irrigated,  what 
we  call  dry  land — there  are  two  chief 
crops  which  are  susceptible  of  growth 
in  that  great  portion  of  that  country. 
The  first  is  wheat.  We  find  that  when 
farmers  plant  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  they 
do  not  make  a  crop  through  the  winter, 
when  the  snowfall  is  short,  and  moisture 
Is  short,  very  often,  in  the  spring,  in 
early  June  or  the  latter  part  of  May.  they 
will  plow  up  the  wheat  and  plant 
sorghums,  maizes,  milo,  and  things  like 
that,  which  are  feed  crops. 

I  will  direct  my  first  question  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 
since  I  asked  him  to  remain  in  the 
Chamber,  and  ask  what  he  thinks  the 
effect  of  the  bill  would  be  upon  the  grow- 
ing or  production  of  sorghum  crops  in 
my  part  of  the  coimtry.  Those  farmers 
have  produced  certain  amounts  of  grains, 
sometimes  large  amounts,  sometimes 
small  amounts.  They  would  be  pinned 
down  to  a  2-year  average,  as  I  under- 
stand the  bill. 

If  they  had  grown  good  wheat  crops 
In  the  past  2  years,  and  they  might  not 
have  grown  any  of  the  feed  grains,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  fanners  of  the 
Great  Plains  area? 

Mr.  AIK£3^.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  not  attempt  to  read  the 
minds  of  the  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains 
area  at  this  point.  It  is  a  good  question 
for  discussion  as  to  whether  they  would 
participate  in  the  program  and  have  the 
benefits  which  would  be  almost  as  much 
In  Income  as  they  would  get  from  pro- 
ducing a  crop,  or  might  choose  not  to 
go  Into  the  program  but  would  raise 
grains  for  feed. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  remarks,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  raised  a  very  in- 
teresting question;  namely,  the  effect  of 
feed  prices  on  the  production  of  meats. 

1  can  give  him  an  example  of  that. 

In  1958,  Congress  enacted  new  com 
legislation,  which  has  been  in  effect  for 

2  years.  As  a  result  of  that  legislation, 
some  say,  or  as  a  result  of  exception- 
ally good  corn-growing  weather,  others 
say,  there  has  been  an  incretise  in  the 
corn  crop  and  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sorghum,  as  well.  That  has 
not,  however,  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
meat  production  per  capita. 

As  of  January  1,  1961,  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  Nation  was  up  1  percent 
from  the  year  before.  The  number  of 
hogs  was  down  6  percent.  The  number 
of  sheep  was  down  1  iJercent.  The 
amount  of  poultry  was  down  3  percent. 

It  is  quite  apparent  now  that  despite 
the  lower  price  for  grain  and  the  sup- 
port for  com,  which  has  dropped  from 
$1.12  a  bushel  a  year  ago  to  $1.06.  as  a 
result  of  the  large  supply  which  is  on 
hand,  the  per  capita  supply  of  meats 
available  In  this  country  throughout 
1061  will  be  somewhat  less  than  it  was 
In  1960. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  can  judge 
the  reason  for  that  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
would  assume  that,  even  at  present  sup- 
port levels,  perhaps  it  was  found  more 
profitable  to  turn  the  grain  over  to  the 
Government  than  to  produce  meat.  It 
might  have  been  due  to  labor  situations 
or  to  any  number  of  other  things.  But 
the  main  thing  Is  that  the  per  capita 
supply  of  meat  is  down  from  that  of  last 
year.    That  is  quite  disturbing. 

The  Senator  wants  to  know  what  would 
bo  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn 
and  the  corresponding  price  of  sorghum, 
and  other  feeds  from  their  present 
levels — from  $1.06,  for  com,  to  $1.20. 
Would  It  result  in  more  or  less  feed?  I 
can  answer  that  question  very  truth- 
fully: I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  read  the 
minds  of  the  feeders  in  his  part  of  the 
coimtry.  Sometimes  they  do  exactly  the 
oppwsit*  of  what  we  anticipate  they 
might  do  when  we  are  working  on  pro- 
posed legislation.  Certainly,  the  per 
capita  supply  of  meat  has  dropped  since 
the  price  of  grain  went  down. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  pose  a  further  ques- 
tion. This  is  one  thing  which  has  al- 
ways concerned  me  about  pajrments  in 
kind.  As  I  understand  the  bill,  the  pay- 
ments in  kind  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
elevator.    Is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Out  of  storage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  They  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  storage. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  raises  the  very 
interesting,  though  I  think  pertinent, 
question  as  to  whether  taking  these 
stocks  out  of  storage  and  putting  them, 
In  effect,  on  the  market,  would  cause 
a  depression  of  the  grain  prices,  and 
would.  In  effect,  lower  grain  prices  and 
set  in  motion  the  cycle  which  I  de- 
scribed a  few  minutes  ago,  which  I 
think  is  a  fairly  true  analysis  of  what 
may  well  happen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee 
gave  thought  to  that  problem.  As  I  re- 
call, the  original  bill  contained  a  so- 
called  section  3,  which  would  have 
given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
more  or  less  free  hand  to  sell  the  grain 
at  whatever  the  market  would  bring,  so 
as  to  invite  producers  of  grain  to  come 
into  the  program.  I  thought  that  if 
such  a  provision  were  left  in  the  bill, 
it  would  certainly  demoralize  the  grain 
market. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  cause  the 
price  of  feed  grains  to  go  lower.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  lowering  of  feed  grain 
prices  might  cause  more  people  to  go 
into  the  chicken  business.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  livestock  would 
increase  greatly,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  2  to  3  years  are  required  to  raise 
cattle  for  the  market,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  chickens,  they  can  be  produced 
in  a  matter  of  8  to  10  weeks. 

But  I  would  have  little  fear  of  the  ef- 
fect on  the  market  by  virtue  of  with- 
drawing the  grain  for  payment  in  kind. 
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because  the  trade  will  know  within  a 
few  montha  after  the  progrttan  is  under- 
way  

Mr.  AUjCTTT.  Pciutihiy  by  the  first  of 
June  or  .*ily? 

Mr.  KLLEWDER.  Exactiy— almost  to 
the  bushel  how  much  win  be  withdrawn, 
because,  as  I  have  aakl.  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  half  (rf  the  reduction  being 
paid  for  in  kind  and  the  other  half  in 
cash  The  fact  that  the  grain  trade 
will  know  about  how  much  will  be  with- 
drawn will  mean  that  they  can  deter- 
mine how  much  effect  that  will  have  on 
the  market;  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
market  will  fluctuate  too  much. 

So  we  may  have  a  more  or  less  steady 
price  for  grain,  in  contrast  to  what 
would  happen  if  section  3  remained  in 
the  bill— thus  giving  the  Secretary  au- 
thority simply  to  put  it  on  the  market, 
in  order  to  get  the  producers  to  partici- 
pate. That  was  one  of  the  objections 
which  was  raised  by  several  members  of 
the  committee.  After  canvassing  around. 
I  thought  that  if  a  bill  on  the  subject 
were  to  be  enacted  into  law.  it  would 
be  best  to  eliminate  that  provision,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  have  a  program  pro- 
viding for  payment  In  kind  and  in  cash, 
but  making  it  obligatory,  rather  than 
optional,  as  was  ttie  ease  under  the 
original  biU  that  the  in-kind  part  of 
the  payment  actually  be  taken  in  kind 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  may  say  that  the 
chairman  s  analysis  of  what  would  hap- 
pen under  section  3  coincides  with  my 
own  feebng  about  it.  I  have  always  felt 
that  if  we  arranged  for  payments  in 
kind,  we  might  be  arrmnclDg  for  some- 
thing which  we  had  not  quite  figured  out, 
and  they  might  possibly  have  an  impact 
which  we  do  not  now  anticipate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  But  on  those  acres 
they  will  not  be  producing  any  feed 
grain;  and  to  the  extent  that  there  is  a 
total  reducuon  of  acres,  there  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  decrease  in  the  sup- 
ply. That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill;  it 
is  to  divert  acres  from  the  production 
of  srain.  so  our  enormous  surpluses  can 
be  reduced  It  is  figured  out  that  if  the 
present  program  were  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  it  has  in  the  past,  without  any 
new  law  this  year,  we  would  increase  our 
grain  supply  by  from  500  million  to  750 
million  bushels.  If  we  added  all  that  to 
what  we  already  have,  there  would  be  no 
telUivJ  what  would  happen.  A  good 
many  of  us  believe  that  uiiltss  some- 
thin^;  is  done  m  regard  to  corn  ai.d  other 
feed  grains  and  wheat,  the  entire  sup- 
port-price program  may  be  in  jeopardy 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
were  .«;o  an.xious  to  submit  a  bill  \fchich 
would  be  fairly  acceptable — I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  acceptance  'Aould 
be  unarumous,  but  more  acceptable  than 
the  bill  submitted  by  the  administration. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  answer 
Kiven  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee ;  and  I  a«ree  that  we  have 
to  Ro  into  this  whole  thing. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  would  feel  tliat 
I  had  not  quite  done  my  job  if  I  had  not 
raised  some  of  these  questions,  which  I 
believe  will  come  to  us  in  the  future. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  do 
not  think  anyoise  can  forecast  witli  any 
degret  of  accuracy  what  mmht  ^  the 
effect  'on  the  feed  market  of  putting  the 
payments  in  kind  on  the  market  Tiico- 
retically,  when  a  farmer  reduced  his  pro- 
duction 1  acre,  he  would  be  paid  half 
in  cash  and  half  in  kind.  Therefore,  a 
bushel  of  wheat  which  wa.s  paid  to  him 
in  kind  would  be  half  the  theoretical 
reduction  of  his  production.  Actually, 
however,  that  would  not  bi"  >.o,  becaa.se. 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows,  if 
a  farmer  had  one  acre  which  produced 
15  bushels  to  the  acre  and  had  another 
acre  which  produced  45  bo-shels  to  the 
acre,  and  if  his  avera^ie  thus  was  :iO 
bushels  an  acre,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
about  which  acre  he  would  put  into  the 
soil  bank 

Therefore,  when  an  amount  equal  to 
his  averaee  production  times  half  of 
his  half  of  his  retired  acreage  is  taken 
from  Government  storase  and  placed  on 
the  market  and  his  actual  production 
also  reaches  there,  the  amount  on  the 
market  would  be  just  alxiut  what  it  was 
before. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  tell  what 
would  be  the  efTect  of  taking  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  out  of  storage  and  putting; 
It  on  the  market,  unless  we  know  just 
what  kind  of  acres  will  go  Into  the  soil 
bank,  because  I  know  that  the  farmers 
in  Vermont — and  I  do  not  think  the 
farmers  in  Colorado  or  in  Nebraska  or  in 
any  other  State  are  any  different — would 
not  put  their  best  acres  in 

If  the  law  were  changed,  so  as  to  p'.l 
the  sales  on  a  bushel  basis,  instead  of 
on  an  acreage-planted  tjasis.  it  might  be 
pos.sible  to  have  enough  control,  so  that 
the  Errain  taken  out  of  the  elevators 
would  not  have  a  depressing  efTect  on 
the  market 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  the  payment  Ui  kind  i.~  to  t>e 
made  on  the  ba.si.s  of  average  production 
on  the  farm 

Mr.  AIKEN      That  is  rit?ht 
Mr    ELLENDER      And  he  will  receive 
payment  in  kind  at  a  rate  equal  in  value 
to  60  percen*  of  the  supixirt  price 

Mr  AIKEN  Yes.  the  monetary  value 
of  the  certificate  would  be  b.wsed  vn  60 
percent  of  the  suprort  price,  whicti 
would  place  even  more  feed  tiait\s  on 
the  market 

Mr  pn.LENDI-R  I  understand  But 
I  do  not  believe  tha:  the  only  advantage 
to  the  farmers  would  be  to  .select  any 
particular  acreape.  because  what  they 
have  done  in  the  past  in  order  to  bring 
about  Ih.e  enormous  inrrease.  has  b«»eii 
to  use  more  fertilizer  and  better  seid 
That  is  really  the  pnncn  al  reason  for 
the  enormous  uicrea.se — as  I  p.  iiiit'd  out 
in  my  earlier  state^ment  today 

Mr  AUXYIT  Mr  Prfsident  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  distmgui'^hed 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  I  thi.'.k 
It  does  have  some  effect,  and  I  would 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Although  the  payments  are  to  be  ba-sed 
on  the  average  production.  I  thmk  \*e 
can  a.ssume  that  in  view  of  mans  de- 
sire to  make  tiie  mast  out  of  whatever 
he  has — and  what  li  true  of  aio'  otlier 
busine.ss  is  also  true  of  the  farnieis,  busi- 
ness— the  least  profitable  acres  will  be 


taken  out  of  production,  and  the  acres 
left  in  production  will  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive ones. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
.Senator  from  Cclorado  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS  I  thank  the  Senator 
fr<«n  Colorado.  I  .'liould  like  to  have 
him  yield  so  th.at  I  may  proiK)und  a 
ciue<^tion  U)  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Korr.stry 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  violJ  for  that  pur- 
p.xse  Mr  President,  if  I  may  do  so  with- 
out lasinx'  Uie  fl(Hjr.     I  so  request. 

Ihe  PHFIrflDLNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .so 
ordered 

Mr  CURTIS  In  reft-rence  to  the 
payment  m  kind,  will  the  farmer  have 
to  lake  it  m  kind? 

Mr  ELI  ENDER  No  1  hat  is  to  say. 
he  will  be  able  to  do  one  of  two  things. 
I  explained  how  the  certificates  would 
be  i.s,sued 

Mr  CURIIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  I  expUuned 
that  the  value  placed  on  them  would  be 
Lii,seil  on  the  price  support  provided  by 
tins  bill.  Ihen  when  the  prtxlucer  gOi>s 
U)  cash  in.  he  can  go  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  can  say,  T  want 
so  n.any  bushels  of  No.  1  grain" —  or  of 
No.  2  gram  or  of  No.  3  grain,  or  a  com- 
bination of  all — "for  the  value  of  this 
certificate.  ■  Then  he  can  withdraw  it. 
But  if  he  does  not  want  to  do  that,  he 
can  ha\x'  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration help  him  sell  the  certificate  so 
that  he  can  get  its  value  m  cash. 

Mr  CURTIS.  He  will  have  to  wait 
until  tfir  sale  takes  place,  will  he' 

Mr  ELI.ENDhR  He  can  withdraw 
the  i?:ain  at  any  time  Furthermore. 
Aithdrawal  must  be  mad'  within  60 
r'RVs  o;  he  will  li.ive  to  lx?ar  the  cari-ying 
rba;  ues 

Mr  Cl'RTIS  Yes  But  sup<)ose  the 
trail.' action  v-  entirely  n  paper  one 
Wh'>n  he  is  entitled  to  his  payment  in 
kind.  supjKjse  he  gets  his  certificate  and 
P!.'  t  :-.t  It  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
jwrntinti  and  suppo? e  that  w  hat  he  wants 
:s  dollar^  Does  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corixirntion  then  sell,  from  its  stocks. 
siifTlcient  corn  to  be  able  to  eive  him  the 
dollars  to  vMch  he  is  entitled  and  if  .so. 
at   what  piief'' 

Mr  EI.I.ENDEI'  'I  h"  market  price. 
:n  effe  t  The  value  of  tiie  ceitiricate, 
a-;  I  pointed  out  m  my  main  jii-eenta- 
tion  r  hnspd  on  the  current  'support 
price  nh:ch  would  he  $1  20  Ihe  Com- 
•n'~;dity  Credit  Conxiration  would  help 
the  producer  sell  his  certificate  to  .some- 
one who  would  use  it  to  obtain  feed  grains 
from  the  Co.-poiation  at  their  market 
viilue  in  rtdemptii'U  of  tlie  certificate 
It  is  es..entia!!y  the  same  as  a  sale  at 
market  price  The  producer  would  re- 
c^wv  thf  cash  and  the  purchaser  of  the 
crtificiite  would  rrre;ve  the  grain  in 
return  for  paymf  the  market  price 

Mr  CURTIS  To  that  extent,  then, 
th.e  CoiniiKXlity  Credit  Corporation  will 
be  selling  grain  at  less  than  105  percent 
of  the  support  price 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  :s  right:  the 
grains  would  move  at  the  market  price 
at  the  time  of  tlie  sale 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  What  does  the  Senator 
anticipate  will  be  the  effect  of  that  on 
the  market  price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
have  any  great  effect,  for  this  reason: 
The  market  as  a  whole  will  not  be  taken 
by  .surprise,  because  It  will  be  possible 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  grain  that  will 
be  moved  under  this  in-kind-payment 
program  It  will  be  fixed  in  advance. 
Just  as  s'xtn  as  the  program  is  put  Into 
effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  able  to  make  a  determination  of  how 
much  grain  will  be  moved  within  a  given 
period  Because  of  this,  the  trade  will 
know  what  will  happen,  and.  therefore, 
there  will  be  no  material  effect  on  the 
market  price. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  were  permitted 
to  sell  any  amount  at  any  time 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Such  as  was  originally 
proposed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  can  see  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  market.  It 
would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  price  might  be  brought  down 
to  nil. 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished ch ail-man  of  the  committee  ad- 
heres to  the  philosophy  that  the  purpose 
of  a  farm  program  is  to  raise  prices  the 
farmers  receive  for  what  they  sell,  and 
not  to  raise  their  income  by  other 
methods.  Insofar  as  possible. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
The  economists  from  the  Department 
ascertained  that  if  the  program  as  pro- 
posed in  the  Senate  bill  goes  through,  it 
will  Increase  farm  income  from  6  to  per- 
haps as  much  as  8  percent  over  what  the 
Income  would  be  under  the  present 
program. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Is  that  the  total  farm 
income  in  the  United  States  or  the  in- 
come of  the  individual  producing  the 
grain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Over  what  the  in- 
come would  be  under  the  present  com 
and  feed -grains  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  the  farmer  who  produces  com  and 
other  feed  grains? 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  will  assume  he  sells 
it  all  or  takes  a  Government  program  on 
It. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  say  that  a 
farmer  who  produced  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  last  year  will  produce  the 
same  this  year.  If  he  took  advantage 
of  the  bill  we  are  proposing  and  cur- 
tailed his  production  to  the  extent  of, 
say,  30  percent,  and  if  there  were  as 
much  as  70  percent  compliance,  the 
average  such  farmer  would  receive  an 
income  of  from  6  to  8  percent  greater 
than  he  would  under  the  present  law. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  were  put 
into  effect,  the  Income  would  rise  prob- 
ably from  8  to  12  percent,  as  I  remember 
the  figures.  The  Increase  would  be  a 
little  greater. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  It  would  not  rise 
through  a  higher  market  price;  It  would 
rise  through  a  higher  Government  ex- 
penditure.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Both;  it  would  rise 
because  the  farmer  would  be  paid  not 
to  produce,  and  his  expenses  would  be 


decreased.  Then,  the  support  price  is 
being  increased  from  $1.06  for  1960  to 
$1.20  for  1961.  These  factors,  added 
together,  would  increase  the  income. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Distinguishing  the 
original  proposal  as  it  came  from  the 
administration  from  the  chairman's  bill, 
did  I  correctly  understand  the  original 
proposal  would  raise  the  farmer's  in- 
come a  little  more? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    A  little  more;  yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  that  increased  in- 
come would  be  arrived  at  to  a  less  extent 
through  a  greater  price  at  which  he  sold 
his  products,  and  more  through  Govern- 
ment assistance? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  return  to  that  part  of  the  discus- 
sion which  I  had  before  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  with  respect 
particularly  to  the  effect  the  bill  would 
have  on  the  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains 
area. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  well 
knows,  1959  and  1960  were  very  good 
years  throughout  the  Great  Plains  area. 
As  a  result,  there  is  less  compulsion  or 
necessity  to  grow  sorghum  or  feed  grains 
in  that  area,  keeping  in  mind  that  in  the 
upper  plains  areas,  except  in  the  irri- 
gated sections,  these  are  the  only  other 
crops  that  can  be  grown. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  bill  to 
provide  that  if  in  this  year,  for  example, 
a  farmer  went  through  the  winter  and 
found  his  wheat  crop  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure which  did  not  justify  his  harvesting 
in  July,  he  would  be  limited,  in  any  par- 
ticipation in  this  program,  to  grains  he 
had  grown  in  1959  and  1960? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senator  say 
he  planted  wheat? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  assuming  he 
planted  wheat. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  this  is  not  a  compulsory  program, 
and,  of  course,  if  the  farmer  to  whom  the 
Senator  has  referred  planted  wheat,  and 
not  com,  he  would  not  be  affected,  be- 
cause it  is  only  the  producer  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  who  would  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
that  fact.  Perhaps  I  have  not  explained 
adequately  to  the  chairman  the  situation 
which  actually  exists,  and  which  is  a 
little  difBcult  to  imderstand.  I  am  sure 
the  ESenator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  who  are  present 
in  the  Chamber,  understand  the  situa- 
tion. In  a  great  portion  of  the  Great 
Plains  area,  sorghums  and  milos  are  the 
only  crops  that  can  be  grown  as  alterna- 
tives to  wheat.  As  a  result,  a  great  deal 
of  milo,  maize  and  sorghums  is  grown, 
not  for  their  value  alone,  but  also  as  a 
result  of  Inability  to  grow  wheat,  as,  for 
example,  when  the  farmers  go  through  a 
dry  winter. 

In  all  that  part  of  the  country  to  which 
I  refer,  there  were  2  wonderful  yesu:^, 
which  were  almost  ideal  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat.  I  think  through  that  area 
the  production  of  wheat  in  1959  and 
1960  was  the  highest  it  has  ever  been. 

That  being  the  case,  if,  during  the 
winter  of  1961,  the  farmers  find  they 
would  like  to  participate  In  the  grain 
program,  not  having  grown  any  particu- 
lar grains  as  substitutes  for  wheat  in 


1959  and  1960,  because  they  were  doing 
all  right  with  their  wheat  crop,  would 
they  be  confined  entirely  to  the  histori- 
cal production  in  1959  and  1960,  which 
was,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  instance  of 
many  individual  farmers,  low? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  almost 
the  same  language  is  included  in  other 
legislation.  Under  the  bill  the  Secretary 
could  prescribe  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions covering  conditions  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  page  6  of  the  bill  he  will  find  the 
language : 

In  accordance  with  regulationB  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of  corn,  grain 
sorghums,  other  feed  grains  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  and  other  uonconservlng 
crops  for  harvest  in  1959  and  1960  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions,  established  crop  rotation  prac- 
tices for  the  farm,  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  farm,  participation  In  soil  bank 
or  Great  Plains  programs,  or  to  give  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  re- 
lease and  reapportionment  or  preservation 
of  history,  and  such  other  factors  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 

We  tried  to  cover  that  situation  as 
well  as  we  could. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  For  legislative  history, 
when  there  is  a  very  dry  winter,  such  as 
this  winter  in  many  areas,  the  language 
which  the  chairman  has  read,  on  page 
6  beginning  at  line  11,  would  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments so  that  these  farmers  could  grow 
sorghums,  maize,  and  so  on,  and  volun- 
tarily come  under  the  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  He 
has  authority  to  make  such  adjustments 
if  he  believes  them  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  agreement  reached 
in  the  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  substantiated  and  under- 
scored in  two  ways.  The  first  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  page  7,  starting 
with  line  21,  in  the  language: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
average  annual  yield  of  each  commodity 
shall  be  the  average  annual  yield  per  har- 
vested acre  on  the  farm  for  the  years  1959 
and  1960,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and  other  factors  as  determined 
under  regulations  prescrlljed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  Peed  Grain  Farm  Survey  Hand- 
book, part  3,  paragraph  13  of  which 
subhead  reads  as  follows : 

Indicating  Reasons  for  Abnormal  Planting. 

These  are  the  instructions  which  the 
county  committees  will  receive.  They 
in  turn,  have  to  forward  through  chan- 
nels to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
their  recommendations  as  to  what 
should  comprise  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions and  abnormal  planting. 

It  says: 

The  county  representative  should  also  en- 
ter in  available  space  on  the  acreage  re- 
port from  the  reason (s),  If  any,  given  by 
the  producer — 

The  man  we  are  talking  about,  who 
has  practiced  a  little  different  type  of 
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farming  operation  In  a  good  year  from 
what  he  practices  In  a  normal  year — 
why  a  feed  grain  »cr«M(>  alxould  be  con- 
sidered abnormal  and  therefore  not  repre- 
sentative for  the  respective  year.  This  Infor- 
mntlon  l3  Important  and  will  be  considered 
\n  the  e«tAbll«hment  of  a  normal  base 
acreage  for  the  farm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  valid  and 
sensible  interpretation  of  that  language 
would  certainly  have  to  relate  Itself  to 
the  peculiar  and  unique  conditions 
which  the  Senator  described  in  his  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Doe«  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  same  conditions  I  have 
described  &z  being  jipplicable  to  a  great 
portion  of  the  Great  Plains  area  are 
applicable  to  a  considerable  portion  uf 
the  Senator  s  State? 

Mr  MUNDT  Yes.  In  certain  segre- 
gated counties  of  South  DakoU— I  am 
sure  this  is  probably  also  true  in  Colo- 
rado, and  undoubtedly  true  in  North 
Dakota,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  who  is  in  attendance --tho  op- 
posite ha-s  occuired.  The  reverse  sit- 
uation exists,  since  we  have  had  a  small 
drought  in  certain  sefrregated  areas. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  a 
moment,  to  have  his  further  assurance 
that  the  formula  will  work  in  both  di- 
rections I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter 
which  came  to  my  office  today  from  the 
office  manager  of  the  ASC  committee  for 
Grant  County.  Mr.  A.  J.  Pufahl.  who 
describes  a  condition  prevailing  in  one 
or  two  counties  of  the  State.  I  am 
sure  this  condition  prevails  in  the  Gen- 
eral area  of  North  Dakota.  Minnesota. 
Montana,  and  Colorado,  which  have  er- 
ratic seasons  and  erratic  production 
He  points  out  that  he  has  l)een  filling 
out  a  recommendation,  which  he  en- 
closes, to  go  throuKb  channels  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.    He  says 

The  attached  feed  grain  acreage  report 
for  a  sample  farm  asJWiming  the  same  acre- 
ages were  seeded  both  19M  and  1960  shows 
what  would  happen  to  many  South  Dakotit 
and  Grant  County  farma  In  the  1358  crop 
year  if  the  county  ASC  committee  would 
not  be  able  to  adjust  the  figures  on  oats 
and  barley  that  were  cut  for  hay  or  failed 
that  year  There  are.  <rf  course,  area.s  in 
the  United  States  where  oate.  etc  .  for  hay 
IS  a  normal  practice  which  ahould  not  be 
included  In  the  feed  graina. 

The  year  1959  waa  the  llrat  year  since  193« 
In  Gran',  C  )u:'.'y  when  the  drought  -ituatlon 
existed. 

You  can  seo  what  would  happen  to  m.my 
Grant  County  farmers  If  the  failed  acreaKe«i 
of  barley  and  oats  were  not  Included  in  the 
grain  figures.  Theae  fanners  sufferetl  loes 
of  cr  >ps  la  1959  and  would  a^aln  sustain 
a  loaa  in  1J61  If  they  participated  ui  the 
program  It  would  be  a  factor  also  in  pro- 
gram participation  and  In  obtaining  the 
necenary  reducUon  of  feed  grains  expected 
in    this   program. 

I  should  like  to  have  for  the  Record 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
further  assurance.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  forthcoming,  because  It  Is  our  com- 
plete understanding  as  to  the  way  the 
proposed  legislation  is  written,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  section  which  I  have 
quoted  in  the  instructkns  to  the  county 
committeemen,  taken  from  paragraph 
13  of  the  Department  oi  Agriculture 
instructions. 


When  there  are  short  crops  us  a  result 
of  an  unusual  drought  in  the  years  1969 
and  1960  this  authority,  which  was  cited 
by  the  chairman  in  response  to  the  in- 
terrogation by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, would  also  operate  to  insti-uct  the 
county  committeemen  in  such  counties 
to  adjust  the  normal  acrenpe  upward 
to  compensate  for  the  unexpected  and 
extraordinarily  bad  years 

Mr.  EI1.ENDER.  That  i.".  my  inter- 
pretation. That  IS  the  i  urpose  of  the 
language,  to  give  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  adjustments  as  he 
believed   necessary* 

Mr  MUNDT.  We  put  the  langua  re  in 
tin-  bill  in  two  different  places.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  section  cited  by  the  chair- 
man. pa;,'e  6.  lines  1 1  through  23.  but  also 
on  page  7,  lines  21  thrf)u;:h  2S 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  The  Senator  i? 
correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT  It  is  a.s  clear  as  the 
Plngliih  laixgua^e  can  make  il  that  the 
county  committees  would  b<>  expected  to 
adjust  the  acreage  allotments  in  terms 
of  abnormal  season^s.  whether  m  the 
cxse  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
A\  which  it  would  appear  thei  e  were  un- 
usually good  years  which  resulted  in 
abnormal  crop  arrangements,  or  in  a 
case  such  .is  the  one  I  made  reference  to. 
in  Grant  County,  where  there  wa.s  ab- 
normally low  production  becaa.se  of  a 
temporary  and  unusual  drought  which 
hit  certain  isolated  counties  in  the  5y,ale 
Mr.  MUOTT  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  questioning  of  the  d;.i',in;~uished 
chairman  of  the  committee  by  the  Sena- 
tor, and  the  answers  by  the  ch;urman, 
because  it  seems  to  me  with  thLs  col- 
loquy we  h.ave  crented  a  legislative  his- 
tory on  the  bill  which  can  be  very  im- 
portant to  Colorado  and  to  other  States 
I  would  not  have  consumed  all  of  this 
time  had  it  been  important  only  for 
Colorado,  but  the  same  applies  to  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  Colorado.  Kansas.  Nebraska. 
South  Dakota.  North  Dukota.  Wyoming, 
itnd  even  Montana. 

Mr.  ELL£NDER.  I  should  like  to  give 
credit  to  my  good  friend  from  S<>uth 
Dakota  for  bringing  all  that  up  before 
the  committee.  ITie  Senator  was  instru- 
mental in  having  the  languatie  put  in 
the  bill,  and  I  believe  it  wiis  really  copied 
from  previous  legLslatiun.  becaiiM?  the 
Senator  referred  to  previous  legislation 
iind  stated  he  felt  somethuig  along  the 
siune  hne  should  be  incorporated  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT  The  chairman  i.s  cor- 
rect. I  know  the  chairman,  who  did  a 
.splendid  and  constructive  job  in  im- 
proving the  language  as  it  flr.st  came 
from  the  Department  and  as  it  appears 
in  the  House  bill,  agrees  that  normally 
if  we  had  written  svich  legislation  under 
ordinary  condition.s  we  wuuld  have  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  .several  ye^rs  in 
order  to  obtain  averages.  Since  this  is 
emergerKy  lecislatlon  we  mu.st  act 
promptly,  if  at  all.  in  order  to  be  helpful 
for  the  crop  year  which  is  now  upon  us. 
We  did  the  best  we  could,  then  put  the 
explanatory  language  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  report,  and  It  Is  now  In  the  colloquy 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history  in 
regard  to  the  bill. 


I  am  completely  confident  that  no  De- 
Ijuriment  of  Agriculture  executive  could 
operate  honestly  and  accurately  in  de- 
fiance of  what  is  the  clear  intention  of 
the  Coni;res.«?  to  meet  the.se  conditions 

Mr     ALLOTT        I     thank     my     good 
fnend  from  South  Dakota,  who  has  be'n 
of  Pieat  help  in  this  matter. 
Mr    HRUSKA  ro.se 

Mr  AI  LO  FT  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebia.-krt 

Mr  HKUSKA  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield  foi  the  purpose  o!  my  a.sk- 
iH','  a  question  in  the  .--ame  area' 
Ml  AI.IOTT  I  yield 
Mr  HKUSKA  .^s  I  understootl  the 
situation,  as  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Loloradu.  and  al.-o  the  situation  as 
outlined  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  i  M:  Mc.vpt  I  their  inquiries  per- 
tain to  an  area  in  v.  hich  there  was  either 
a  drou«lit.  overplantinK.  or  underplani- 
ing  of  .sorghums,  particulaily  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Airirulture  an.l  Forestry  whether. 
ur.d'^r  the  laneunf'e  of  the  statute,  that 
^ame  dixretion  and  thut  same  ability 
to  adjust  the  situation  would  exitiid  to 
.situations  in  which  farmers  have  been 
c.irryin;^  out  pros:rnms  of  pood  .soil  man- 
ir'cment  by  way  of  crop  rotation  and 
where  tJiry  have  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion for  that  purpose  acreage,  and  who. 
t  xcept  for  such  lan^uaue  as  is  found  in 
the  .statute,  would  tx-  penalized  thereby 
because  tlie  ba.se  is  onlv  for  1959  and  1960 
ani  for  no  other  year.  The  lanKua^e  of 
the  bill  does  include,  as  read  in  part  by 
the  chairman,  established  crop  rotattnr. 
practices  for  the  farmer  Is  it  in  the 
contemplation  of  that  statutory  lanpuaee 
th>rit  the  situation  that  I  referred  to 
would  also  be  taken  int<j  consideration'' 
Mr.  EIJ.U.NDER  I  presume  so  The 
idea  wc  had  in  mind  was  to  treat  ever>'- 
cne  fairly  and  to  take  into  consideration 
normal  conditions,  and  it  strikes  mc.  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr 
MuNDTi  pointed  out.  tliat  the  Secretary 
would  have  ample  authority  to  deal  with 
the  problem  to  tl:e  extent  of  bringinii 
m.itters  in  focus  as  to  normal  conditions, 
'iliat   IS  the   purpos4' 

Mr  HRUSKA.  It  is  the  purpo.se 
Mr  ELLENDER.  We  raised  the  point 
witli  resiH'ct  to  'Anuvj.  back  3,  4.  or  5 
years,  as  the  S«-nator  poinU'd  out  We 
wei-e  Kiven  to  understand  that  it  would 
require  too  long  time  to  obtain  the 
facUs  as  to  each  farm,  and  that  in  many 
instances  it  would  be  more  or  less  4uess- 
work.  I  believe  that  the  bill  contains 
the  best  .solution  to  the  problem  tliat  is 
now  under  disc as.s ion. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  there  u  fur- 
ther assurance  tiiat  what  the  chairman 
says  will  eventuate,  by  tlie  fact  Uiat  in 
paragraph  13  of  the  instruction  .slieets 
to  the  county  chairmen  that  I  quoted. 
they  are  a.sked  to  secure  from  the  pro- 
ducer any  deviations  which  may  exist 
fi-um  the  fact  Uiat  1959  and  1960  might 
have  been  nonnal  years  He  is  asked  to 
write  in.  m  a  specified  place  m  the 
blank,  why  he  believes  tliere  is  .some 
deviation  from  the  normal.  That  is 
aixHit  as  far  as  one  can  ro.  We  must 
have  some  starting  point.  Obviously,  if 
we  could  have  a  5-  or  10-year  span,  we 
could    work    the    problem    out    mathe- 
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matically.  But  the  bill  simply  selects 
1959  and  1960  as  target  areas,  because 
if  there  were  normal  conditions  in  a 
crop,  there  is  a  mathematical  base  from 
which  to  operate.  If  they  were  not  nor- 
mal, the  office  is  asked  to  solicit  from 
the  producer  his  estimate  of  what  would 
be  normal,  and  what  his  reasons  are  for 
the  abnormality  of  the  crop. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  take  those 
factors  into  consideration  in  their  rec- 
ommendation. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
a  pretty  clear-cut  guarantee  that  they 
will  meet  conditions  of  that  type. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  But  that  provision 
refers  only  to  climatic  conditions:  it 
would  not  refer  to  a  situation  in  which 
there  would  be  an  abuse  by  one  farmer 
in  overplantinp,  and  in  that  case  con- 
tributmR  to  the  surplus.  His  base  for 
1959  and  1960  would  then  be  high. 
Therefore  his  reduction  would  be  rela- 
tively low. 

C  jmpare  that  condition  with  the  sit- 
uation of  tlie  con.scientious  fsirmer  who 
would  not  overplant  and  who  would  not 
abuse  the  situation.  He  carries  out  in 
a  normal  fashion  good  soil  management 
practices.  He  carries  out  the  idea  of 
rotating  crops  and  keeping  them  out  of 
production.  He  is  doing  something  that 
is  perfectly  normal  in  a  good  soil  man- 
agement program.  Such  activity  on  his 
part  would  mean  that  his  base  for  1959 
and  1960  would  be  low.  Therefore  his 
production  under  the  proposed  program 
would  be  low. 

Mr  MUNDT.  I  cannot  see  that  what 
the  .Senator  from  Nebraska  describes 
would  have  particular  bearing  on  the 
tarpet  year  of  1959  and  1960,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  first  offender.  If  he  is 
chronically  a  good  farmer,  and  chroni- 
cally and  traditionally  practices  good 
conservation  procedures,  he  would  find 
himself  in  the  same  situation  if  we 
should  extend  the  averages  from  1955 
and  1956.  and  have  5  or  6  years  Instead 
of  1. 

Mr  HRUSKA  Except  that  prior  to 
1959  he  would  have  had  unlimited  pro- 
duction of  corn,  for  example.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  we  started  unlimited 
acreace  production. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, however,  throughout  the  country 
th.e  p>ercentage  of  compilers,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  was  8  or  10  percent  who 
cooperated;  so  we  virtually  had  unlimit- 
ed production  in  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

Mr  t:LLENDER.  To  go  further  into 
the  problem  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HkusxaI. 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  deal 
sjjecifically  in  the  bill  with  the  problem 
as  he  states  it  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  has  the  capability  of  drafting 
legislation  that  would  apply  to  all  con- 
ditions. It  might  be  unfortunate  for 
the  farmer  who  followed  good  practices 
in  soil  conservation  to  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  contrast  to  the  man  who  planted 
from  fence  to  fence,  because  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  How  that 
situation  could  be  covered  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  language 
in  the  measure  provides  wide  discre- 
tion for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  adjustments. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  not 
to   forget  that  the  bill  Is  more  or 


«  crash  program  and  is  limited  to  1 
year,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  to  try  to 
reduce  the  enormous  surpluses  that  we 
now  have  on  hand  and  not  further  to 
aggravate  them.  That  is  the  puiTX)se 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  language  of  the  bill  is  really  a  de- 
lusion. It  is  quite  deceitful  in  that  it 
refers  to  the  fact  that  the  acreage  of 
com  may  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  that 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  for 
established  crop- rotation  purp>oses  for 
the  farm,  and  I  do  not  think  it  means 
a  thing.  It  cannot  mean  a  thing,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time 
element  is  so  short.  It  is  now  March  8. 
It  will  be  very,  very  short  in  respect  to 
the  planting  that  will  have  to  start,  and 
it  will  take  a  little  while  to  issue  regula- 
tions and  make  determinations.  I  do 
not  think  it  means  a  blooming  thing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
conclude  in  a  moment.  There  is  one 
other  provision  w  hich  I  had  hoped  would 
be  Included  in  the  bill.  No  other  pos- 
sible time  could  be  as  appropriate  as  the 
present  to  take  care  of  that  situation,  as 
we  try  to  determine  what  the  average 
yield  or  the  average  production  is.  I 
have  been  convinced  for  many  years  that 
there  will  never  be  any  meaningful  con- 
trol of  crop  production  until  such  time 
as  it  is  done  on  a  bushelage  basis  or  on 
some  other  imit  basis. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  have  told  me  over 
and  over  again  that  this  cannot  be  done. 
I  would  be  verj'  happy  to  hear  from  them 
as  to  why  it  cannot  be  done. 

The  obvious  fact  is  that,  no  matter 
what  bill  we  pass,  we  will  be  faced  con- 
stantly with  increasing  production  as 
long  as  we  are  getting  better  types  of 
feed,  as  long  as  we  are  getting  better 
fertilizers,  and  as  long  as  we  are  apply- 
ing better  ways  of  fanning. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  taken  the  time  to  study  the  provi- 
sions of  these  two  measures,  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  In  many  re- 
spects they  embody  provisions  which  are 
nearly  enough  alike  as  not  to  constitute 
problems. 

The  point  about  which  I  am  con- 
cerned is  that  dealing  with  providing 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  au- 
thority to  sell  feed  grains,  com  and 
grain  sorghiuns.  at  prices  below  the  sup- 
port level  during  the  1961  marketing 
year  for  these  feed  grains.  The  Senate 
version  does  not  contain  this  authority — 
the  House  bill  does,  and  in  a  manner 
that  provides  a  suitable  safeguard  to  in- 
sure reasonable  stability  of  market 
prices. 

Wliat  the  House  bill  does  on  this  p>oint 
Is  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  corn  or  grain 
sorghums  during  the  1961  marketing 
year  at  a  price  no  lower  than  83  percent 
of  the  support  price.  If  corn  is  to  be 
supported  at  $1.20  a  bushel  as  contem- 
plated, this  means  a  selling  price  of 
about  $1.  Because  the  Senate  bill 
does  not  include  a  provision  of  this  kind. 
CCC  in  its  sales  operations  must  of 
course  rely  upon  present  provisions  of 
law — ^in  the   case  of   feed   grains  this 


means  that  sales  it  makes  must 
be  at  a  price  level  which  would  not  sub- 
stantially impair  any  price  support  pro- 
gram. I  recognize  what  the  Congress 
had  in  mind  In  enacting  the  provisions 
of  present  law — they  simply  wanted  to 
protect  the  price  support  program  in  a 
way  which  would  permit  it  to  work  bet- 
ter. What  we  are  discussing  today. 
however,  is  an  emergency  feed  grain 
program  designed  to  reduce  1961  pro- 
duction. The  program  will  be  com- 
pletely voluntary,  with  each  individual 
producer  having  the  opportunity  to 
make  his  own  decision;  planting  time 
is  almost  upon  us  and  there  just 
wouldn't  be  an  opportunity  to  submit  a 
program  of  this  kind  for  a  vote  of  all 
producers.  Any  producer  who  cooper- 
ates in  this  emergency  program,  how- 
ever, by  reducing  the  1961  feed  grain 
acreage,  can  be  assured  of  the  support 
price  through  the  loan  program.  And  it 
is  the  cooperators'  production  that  we 
all  are  interested  in  supporting — not  the 
production  of  those  who  choose  not  to 
participate.  One  of  the  important 
things  that  this  sales  authority  included 
in  the  House  bill  will  do  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  noncompliers  will  not  have  a 
"free  ride"  by  taking  advantage  of 
market  prices  which  might  be  close  to 
support  prices,  but  at  the  same  time  will 
not  have  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  program  by  voluntarily  agreeing  to 
reduce  their  production. 

I  would  prefer  the  adoption  of  the 
House  measure,  including  section  3 
which  relates  to  the  sales  authority  I 
have  been  discussing.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  this  measure  will  markedly 
increase  participation  in  the  progi-am. 
will  provide  full  price  support  benefits 
to  compilers,  will  deny  such  full  benefits 
to  noncompliers.  and  will  enable  CCC  to 
move  into  consumption  uses  some  of  its 
feed  grain  suppUes  now  held  in  Govern- 
ment storage.  Nevertheless,  I  shall 
support  this  legislation,  as  our  best 
chance  to  r>ass  legislation  in  this  area, 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EllenderI,  should  be  compli- 
mented for  moving  the  feed  grain  bill  as 
rapidly  and  as  wisely  as  he  has.  I  know- 
that  we  get  advice  from  many  distin- 
guished agricultural  economists,  and 
that  advice  Is  always  welcome. 

However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Senatore 
might  enjoy,  as  certainly  I  did,  an  ex- 
pression from  a  source  which  we  always 
talk  about  but  not  always  listen  to,  the 
grassroots.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  written  to  me  on  the 
feed  grain  problem,  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Vorce,  of  Cross  Village,  Mich.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mabch  2,  1961. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hakt, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  I  have  Juet  returned 
from  an  ASC  district  meeting  on  feed  grains 
(held  at  Mlo) .  The  opinion  of  most  farmers' 
committeemen  I  talked  to  waa  favorable  for 
this  program:  of  course  one  runs  Into  a  few 
who   are   skeptic   of   any   Government    help 
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Th«re  w«r«  about  40  oommltUemen  there— 
that  would  glye  a  good  average  for  the  north- 
ern part  at  lower  Mlohlcan.  I  perronally 
have  long  thought  aonwClilng  that  would 
reduce  the  acreage  of  grain  In  a  nongraln 
^rea   and   withdraw   It  from  aurplus   would 

help 

Your  reporta  on  your  approach  to  agricul- 
ture [woblem  are  much  appreciated  and  It  Is 
heartening  to  know  the  farmer  ha«  a  Secre- 
tary who  Is  sympathlc  to  agriculture 
Respectfully  yours. 

Stanley  Vorce 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  ha*  been  a 
slight  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the 
feed  grains  bill  in  Uie  other  body,  and 
after  discussing  the  subject  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IBir.  Dikksew).  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  possibility  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  morning  hour,  we  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikinI.  lay 
aside  the  feed  grains  bill  temporarily 
until  action  has  been  taken  In  the  House, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  take  up  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  on  which  there  will 
be  no  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ItfUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Montana  could  throw  some  light 
on  what  he  means  by  a  slight  delay  in 
the  other  body.  Are  they  not  «oing  to 
act  on  the  measure  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding They  have  finished  debate 
for  today  and  have  gone  into  special 
orders,  if  they  have  not  already  ad- 
journed. They  will  take  up  the  bill  to- 
morrow They  have  two  or  three 
amendments  to  consider,  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  information  I  can  get, 
which  IS  very  tentative,  it  may  be  around 
4  o'clock  or  so  before  they  finish  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Under  the  sutigesiion 
proposed  by  the  majority  leader,  we  could 
still  hope  to  finish  the  consideration  of 
the  feed  grams  bill  in  the  Senate  tomor- 
row, could  we  not? 

Mr  BAANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT  Because,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  said  earlier  today, 
time  is  of  the  essence  on  this  measure 
This  Is  planting  time  somewhere  m 
America  every  day,  and  to  make  the  bill 
workable  with  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble, the  sooner  we  pass  upon  it — accept 
or  reject  it — accept  it.  I  hope — the  bettor 
the  farmers  can  plan  their  planting 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  soon  as  the  Hou.se 
completes  action  on  the  bill  we  will  dis- 
place the  depressed  areas  bill  In  the 
Senate  and  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  feed  grains  bill. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  was  to 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  there  was 
a  strong  possibility  that  this  would  hap- 
pen tomorrow.    It  has  been  cleared  with 


the  minority  leader  and  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  with  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  5 
o  clock  and  44  minutes  pm  '  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow  Thur.sday 
March  9.  1961.  at  12  o'clock  nu-ndinn 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  leceivt-d  by  the 
Senate  March  8,  1961 

The  fullowliig-Miimed  persi.!.i  to  the  vfflces 
I'aiicated 

Pr.oni.\[       rR.M)E     C'.'MMISSIO.N 

Philip    Elmaii      A    Maryland     to   be    .i    Fed 
or.tl   Trade    Commissioner   for   the    unexpired 
term  of  7  years  from  September  26     1956 
St     Lawrence   Seawat    Dr%Ei   'CMint 

C0RPr>aATl0N 

Martin  W  Oettershagen  of  Illinois.  Ui  be 
Adminlstriitor  of  the  St  Lavrence  3e!\wa\ 
Development  Corpt)ratlnn 

Department     or     Health      Bdi  cation,      a.nd 
Weuari 

BoisfeuiUet  Junes,  of  O^-rgi.t  ti.  be  Spe- 
>i.il  .\sslstant  on  Health  and  Medlral  .AfTalrs 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health  EducHtl'-n  miuI 
Welfare 

Farmers  Homf    .Administration 

Howard  Bertach  of  Oretjon  to  be  Admin- 
lstriitor   of    the    Parinerv    Home    .Adm'.nistr.t- 

tlOIl 

Post   OrftcE   DrPARrMFNT 

R.chard  James  Murphy  of  Maryland  to 
be    .iv.    A.sslstant    Postmaster    Oeiier.il 

Ralph  W    Nicholson    of  New  York    'o  i>e  .m 
.Assist«nt  Postmaster  General 
United    Nations 

.\verv  F'  Peterson  of  Idaho  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  cUs.s  1  t<i  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  .America 
to  the  17th  session  ot  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  .Asia  and  the  Fur  East  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nutions 

Diplomatic    and  Forlion   .s»rvice 

J    Graham  Parson'    of  New  YorK    .i  Fore;ifi. 
.Service  officer  of  the  <  laas  of  career  mminter 
t^>   be    Ambassador   ExtraordUuiry   and   Pleni- 
ixiteutiary   of    tlie   United   Suites   of    .Amerlc.i 
•     Sweden 

Miss  Frances  E  Willis,  of  California,  a 
Foren<n  Service  jfflrer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Kx traordlnarv 
and  Plentpotentl:irv  of  the  United  St.ites  of 
.America  Uj  Ceylon 

FYedcrick    E     Noltinf?     Jr      of    VirKlni.i      a 
Foreign   Service  ofUcer  of  cia.-.s    1     to  be   Am- 
bassador   Extraordinary   and   Plenipotentiar> 
>f  'he  United  .States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietn.im 

Department  oF   A'-.ricul  rURi 

Charles  S  Murphy,  of  Maryumd  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  A(i?ricii;ture 

Message  received  from  the  uovtrnmeiit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  M.iich  8, 
1961: 

District   or  Columbia   REDtviaopMt.NT    I  and 
Agekcy 

Pursuant  to  the  provlsloris  of  section  4(a'p 
of  Public  Law  5»2.  79th  Congre.ss.  approved 
August  2,  1946,  the  following-named  per<vm 
for  reappointment  as  a  member  of   the  Dis- 


trict    of     Columbia     Redevelopment     Land 
Agency 

Neville  Miller    for  a  term  of  5  years,  efTec- 
tive  on  and  after  March  4,  1961. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

F.KfCutive  nominations  conflrmed  by 
the  S.-riate  March  8,  1961: 

Export-Import    Bank 
Ctuirles   M    Meriwether    of   Alabama     to  be 
;i    nu-inl)er  of    the   Board   of    Directors   of   the 
t;\port  -  Import    Bank    of    Wiishlngton 

U.nited  Nations 
Mrs  (il.-.dvs  A  Tlllett.  of  North  Carolina 
ti  be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
ot  .America  on  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  ol  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations 

DeI'ARTMENT  or  JlSTIfE 

Lee  lA>evinger  of  Mlnnes«^<ta  U>  be  an 
A.HHi.staiit  Attornev  Oeneral  vice  Robert  A 
Bl'  k^    rrsmned 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
thf  Senate  March  8.  1961 

F'EIIERAI       iRADr     CoMMI.S.SION 

K.irl  W  Klntner  of  Indiana  to  be  a  Fed- 
»T,il  1  rude  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  7 
years  from  .September  26.  1960,  which  was 
sent   to  the  Senate  on  January    10     1961 

Withdrawal  message  received  from  the 
Liovii  nmeiit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Maich  8    1961 

DisiRii  1    ot    ("or  iMBlA    Rrnrvri  oPMiNT    Land 
Agl.ni  Y 

Mr  Neviile  Miller  to  be  a  member  of  the 
District  ol  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  to  succeed  himself  for  a  term  of  5 
veurs  efTectlve  on  and  after  March  4,  1961, 
»hl<h  wa«  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  3. 
! '»« I  The  noniination  of  Mr  Miller  for  re- 
apfx  iintp^ent  as  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Rede\eIopment  Land  Agency  was 
r<"nbmitied  by  the  new  Board  of  Comnus- 
sl'iTK-rs    under   dale   o!    March   6     li*61 


•« ^mm •-» 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wl  I.M  SI.VN.  M\1U  II   S.   P.Mll 

Tlir  Hou.se  met  at  12  o  clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
I)  D    nfferod  the  fn'.lowint;  prayer: 

I  Tht'.s.srtlonians  5:  21  Prove  all 
things,   hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  all  truth 
and  wi.sdum.  of  all  hope  and  peace,  manl 
unto  U.S  the  li.steiunM  ear  and  undei - 
siaiidinK  heart  a.s  each  day  Thou  do.sl 
se 'k  to  leveal  Thy  will  and  Thy  way 
unto  U.S 

May  our  faith  and  oui  uuik.s  be  fiuil- 
ful  in  the  .service  of  humanity  a.s  it  strun- 
ple.s  to  nam  a  freer  and  fuller  life 

Foitify  us  against  those  mood.s  of 
doubt  and  discouragement  when  the 
forces  of  evil  .seem  to  impede  the  proji- 
ie.s.s  of  our  most  earnest  efforts  to  estab- 
li.sh  the  kiiiKdom  of  peace  and  fiood  will 

Show  U.S  how  we  may  help  to  break 
down  all  the  walls  and  barriers  of  sus- 
picion and  selfishness  among  the  nations 
and  let  justice  roll  down  as  waters  and 
righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

Thine  be  the  praise  and  glory  forever. 
Amen. 


1961 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
tliat  tlie  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
lollowing  title,  in  which  concurrence  of 

LiiC  House  is  requested: 

S  1173.  An  act  to  authorise  the  appoint- 
ment of  Uwl({ht  David  Elaenhower  to  the 
iu.tlve  list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for 
oilier  purposes. 


AMENDMENT    TO    PiENEGOTIATION 
ACT  OF  1951 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
House  joint  resolution  and  ask  for  its 

immixiiate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J    RKS.  289 

Kr^ojrcd  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resmtative.1  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Corigrrss  as^rmblcd.  That  aectlon  4(b)  (3) 
of  Public  Uiw  8e-89.  July  13.  1959.  extend- 
lu:;  the  ReiKVotialion  Act  of  1951.  is 
.iinendLd  by  sUiklnij  uut  March  31.  1961", 
rcl.vtlnp;  to  the  time  for  filing  a  report  on 
Renepi>tiatlon  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  tnanllng 
in    lieu    thereof   "June  30,   19«1". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  tliird  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


SUBCOM^nTTEE  ON  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  special  subcom- 
mittee on  the  national  highway  pro- 
gram be  p>ermitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlic  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowint;  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoUWo.  10] 

Af-hmire  Green,  Oreg,        Rabaut 

DalUv  Harha  Beeoe 

Bli'ch.  Hoffman,  Mich.  St.  Oertnaln 

Cahlll  Jensen  Schorer 


Cellcr 

UavLs,  Tcnn. 

Dnw-rn 

DlRHS 

UooiCy 

i.\  .ns 

Fallon 


Ke^ms 

LAndrum 

Lindsay 

Macdonald 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Pfost 

Powell 


Spenoe 

WatU 
Wels 
WUlla 
Wrl^t 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  399 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

COMMTTTEE  SESSION  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL  DEBATE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  in  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


FEED   PROGRAM   FOR    1961 

Mr.  COOliEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
0(»xunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  4510)  to  pro- 
vide a  sp)ecial  progiam  for  feed  grains 
for  1961. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  4510. 
with  Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
resuming  debate  on  the  pending  bill  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  to  the  Members  that  this  is 
National  Peanut  Week.  In  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Room  in 
the  New  House  OflBce  Building,  a  de- 
licious peanut  luncheon  is  being  served. 
All  Members  of  the  House  are  urged  to 
experience  the  tasty  delights  of  that 
wonderful  nut — the  peanut — at  this 
luncheon  being  given  by  the  organiza- 
tions associated  with  the  National  Pea- 
nut Council. 

We  present  for  you  a  menu  out  of  the 
South  where  we  make  an  art  of  fine 
food.  It  is  a  menu  that  exalts  your 
sense  of  taste.  Here  it  is:  Peanut  soup: 
peanut-fed  ham;  sweet  potatoes  with 
peanut  sauce;  green  salad  with  peanut 
oil  dressing;  peanut-buttermilk  hot  bis- 
cuits; i>eanut  cake;  coffee. 

I  invite  all  of  you  to  attend  this  lunch- 
eon and  join  in  a  salute  to  the  peanut. 

I  remind  the  House,  as  I  have  upon 
previous  occasions,  that  the  peanut  is 
more  closely  associated  with  fun  and 
pure  enjoyment  than  any  other  crop. 

It  is  as  American  as  baseball. 

I  ask  you:  "What  would  a  circus  be 
without  a  peanut  vendor?  Who  would 
care  to  go  to  the  zoo  if  he  could  not  get 
a  bag  of  peanuts?" 

The  peanut — or  goober  or  ground  i>ea, 
as  we  often  call  it  down  South — is  a 
symbol  of  America  at  play — with  chil- 
dren and  grownups  alike.  It  tempts 
the  palate.  It  gives  us  energy.  It  is  a 
solid  food  on  our  table.  It  is  a  constant 
companion  of  good  appetites  and  good 
humoi'. 

It  is  the  most  versatile  of  all  crops. 

Its  flavor  is  beyond  challenge  in  the 
criuichy  whole  nut,  or  in  spreads  and 
eonfections.  Throughout  many  areas 
of  the  world  it  is  the  most  common  sub- 
stitute for  meat,  answering  also  the  need 


for  oil  in  the  diet.  The  oil  also  is  used 
widely  in  chemistry  and  in  commercial 
enterprises.  Not  only  is  the  peanut  a 
direct  human  food,  but  fed  to  hogs  it 
makes  the  tastiest  hams;  and  when  the 
hay  of  the  vine  is  eaten  by  cows,  we  get 
the  sweetest  milk. 

The  peanut  has  many  other  aptitudes. 
It  is  the  basis  for  many  cosmetics,  shav- 
ing creams,  and  hair  lotions.  I  am  told 
that  the  energy  value  of  1  pound  of  pea- 
nuts equals  4  pounds  of  l)eefsteak  or  21 
pounds  of  cheese  or  10  quarts  of  milk, 
or  33  eggs. 

Durinrr  World  V^ar  II  in  response  to 
the  vast  need  in  this  country  for  vege- 
table oil  almost  5  million  acres  were  de- 
voted to  peanut  production.  Much  of 
the  problems  of  the  peanut  industry 
today  stem  from  the  neces'^ity  for  re- 
ducing this  wartime  level  of  production 
to  that  required  to  meet  peacetime  do- 
mestic demand. 

Peanut  production  is  an  important 
source  of  cash  income  to  almost  200,000 
farmers.  It  is  particularly  important  in 
areas  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Alabama.  Texas,  and  Oklahoma 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions  favor 
its  production.  The  national  production 
last  year  had  a  value  of  $165  million. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  luncheon  now  being  served  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  room, 
and  I  appreciate  your  joining,  with  your 
attention,  in  this  salute  to  the  most  ver- 
satile, the  most  convivial  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms — the  peanut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  come  to  debate 
on  the  pending  measiue  and  at  this  time 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr,  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supix>rt  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  bill 
comes  from  our  committee  after  hear- 
ings on  and  consideration  of  a  bill  sent 
to  us  by  the  administration.  This  bill 
is  the  first  effort  of  the  present  admin- 
istration to  attack  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problems  involved  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  programs.  The  bill  as 
drawn  in  the  administration  and  as 
amended  by  tlie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture follows  a  study  made  by  a  feed 
grain  task  force  composed  of  a  number 
of  eminent  Americans.  The  task  force 
was  appointed  to  determine  whether  it 
would  be  possible  before  the  next  crop 
of  grain  is  planted  to  bring  about  cor- 
rective legislation  that  might  do  two 
things:  first,  to  prevent  a  continuance 
of  the  piling  up  of  unmanageable  feed 
grain  siu-pluses.  And.  second,  to  under- 
take, while  doing  so,  to  sustain  and,  if 
possible,  to  improve  the  income  of  feed 
grain  farmers. 

Now,  of  course,  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  feed  grain  is  in  some  respects 
analogous  to  the  situation  with  respect 
to  wheat.  We  have  large  surpluses  of 
both  commodities  in  the  wai-ehouses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  wheat  crop,  however,  for  1960  was 
in  substantial  part  planted  last  fall. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  is  already  in  the 
ground;  already  growing  in  the  fields. 
It  is  too  late  to  amend  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  1961  wheat  crop. 

We  should  and  we  can,  If  we  act 
quickly,  attack  the  feed  grain  problem 
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this  year.  And.  why  are  we  undertak- 
ing to  attack  this  problem?  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  on  hand  now  in  ware- 
houses under  Ctovemment  ownership 
and  stored  at  OoverTunent  expense  2.7 
billion  bushels  of  feed  grains.  It  is 
anticipated  upon  the  basis  of  experience 
that  unless  we  do  something  about  exist- 
ing legislation  we  will  add  another  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  bushels  to  present  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporaticm  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  present  season. 

In  order  to  get  at  this  thing,  it  was 
necessary,  of  course,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  time  element.     This  bill 
must   become   law   within   a   matter   of 
days  or  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
It  applicable  to  the  1961  crop.    For  that 
reason  it  was  necessary  that  the  program 
be  made  a  voluntary  program,  and  this 
bill  provides  for  a  voluntary  program 
But.  in  order  for  a  voluntary  program 
to   work.   It   was   the  judgment   of   the 
Department  and  of  the  conunittee  that 
we  would  have  to  do  two  things.    First. 
we  would  have  to  make  a  voluntary-  pro- 
Eiram  attractive  enough  to  induce  par- 
ticipation.    Second,  we  would   have  to 
avoid,  what  we  have  failed  to  avoid  many 
times  before,  a  situation  where  the  non- 
complier.  the  noncooperator.  could  come 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  producer  who 
was  willing  to  cooperate  with  hi.s  Gov- 
ernment in  trying  to  bring  down  these 
huge  surpluses      It  was  for  this  reason 
that   we   sought  to  give   the   Secretary 
authority  to  increase  price  supports  on 
the  part  of  cooperators.     We  have  also 
given  the  Secretary  authority  to  provide 
land  retirement  programs  as  provided  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.    SANTANGELO.     Mr     Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  uentie- 
man  f.om  New  York. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  In  regard  to  .sec- 
tion 3.  which  would  authorize  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  sell  corn 
at  17  percent  less  than  the  1961  price 
support,  would  you  say.  sir.  that  this  is 
a  stabiliser  which  would  protect  the  con- 
sumers and  prevent  a  runaway  price 
in  the  consumer  market  and  at  the  same 
time  not  hurt  the  farmer  and  tjet  a  fair 
price  for  his  corn? 

Mr  ALBERT  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  accurate,  but  I  think,  too,  that 
that  provision  is  a  part  of  the  second 
point  which  I  was  just  getting  ready  to 
make;  namely,  that  if  we  would  allow 
this  umbrella  of  $1.20  support  to  be  ex- 
tended to  noncooperators.  we  would  en- 
courage extensive  planting  by  non- 
cooperators 

The  second  thing  we  undertook  to  do 
was  to  take  noncooperators  out  of  the 
price  support  provisions  of  the  law 
Those  who  do  not  limit  their  production 
must  risk  the  market  price.  Regardle.ss 
of  how  much  or  how  little  they  grow 
their  production  will  not  be  supported 
at  any  price. 

Of  course,  the  point  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  makes  Is  correct.  Sec- 
tion 3  will.  I  think,  protect  the  consum- 
er If  the  price  should  nin  away  the 
Secretary  would  have  discretion  under 
the  bill  to  sell  com  or  other  grains  out 
of  Commodity  Credit  stocks.  Now.  I  do 
not    want    to    mislead    the   gentleman. 


The  main  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  try 
to  get  down  the  tremendous  and  ex- 
pensive stocks  which  tlie  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns,  U)  prevent  an 
increase  in  those  stocks  which  alrtady 
if  we  include  all  commodities  are  cost- 
ing the  taxpayer  something'  like  $400 
million  a  year.  Everybody  is  intt-rested 
in  that,  I  am  sure,  becau.se  everybody 
IS  a  taxpayer. 

Mr.    ANDERSEN   of   Minnesota       Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  genth-man  yield  .^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  The 
gentleman.  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with 
me  that  an  tqually  imix.rtant  purpose  of 
this  particular  bill  is  to  rai.*;*'  the  in- 
come of  and  bring  additional  buying 
power  to  agriculturt" 

Mr  ALBERT  That  was  my  flr.st 
point:  there  is  no  question  alxrnit  that 
Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Those 
two  points  are  the  major  ones  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question  relative 
tx)  .section  3''  Are  you  not  in  this  .sec- 
tion simply  turning  over  to  th»'  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — and  I  say  this  as 
a  lifelong  farmer — are  you  not  turning 
over  to  thp  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
{K)wer,  from  now  on  until  S  yrars  from 
now.  until  we  get  rid  of  2  billion  bushels 
of  the  CCC  corn  surplus,  to  hold  corn 
m  my  ar<  i  down  to  about  90  cent.s  a 
bushel'  I  am  sure  you  are  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  in  my  opinion.  I 
will  .say  to  the  trentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. I  have  great  respect  for  the 
gentleman  and  I  will  agree  with  him 
that  there  is  much  good  in  this  bill 
But  I  think  that  the  two  major  pur- 
noses  of  the  bill  have  been  destroyed 
entirely  by  bringing  into  it  .s<»ction  3 

Mr.  ALBERT  On  that  point.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  gentlf-man  knows  that 
my  record  in  this  House  is  onr  of  favor- 
ine  fair  prices  for  farmers 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota  I  will 
.say  right  here  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  Mr  Albert'  has  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  records  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  but  in 
this  particular  instance,  in  my  opinion, 
the  gentleman  is  mistaken 

Mr  ALBERT  I  am  not  mistaken 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  every 
farmer  who  cooperates  in  the  program 
will  be  guaranteed  about  15  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  the  i)re.-^ent  market 
price.  If  you  do  not  give  .some  incentive 
to  tho.se  who  intend  to  co<Tperate  under 
a  voluntary  plan,  then  we  might  as  well 
abandon  the  bill  The  gentleman  knows 
we  cannot  afford  to  make  this  program 
a  windfall  for  those  who  refuse  to  co- 
operate 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  gentleman  But 
is  it  not  sufficient  penalty  for  a  non- 
complier  to  take  away  all  price  supjwrts 
from  him'' 

Mr.  ALBERT  No:  I  do  not  think 
.so.  when  we  are  encouraging  widespread 
participation 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of 
this  supposed  to  be  a 
gram? 

Mr  ALBERT     It  is 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of   Minne.sota      It  is 
far    from    it      It    is    something    under 


Minne.sota       Is 
voluntarv    \in)- 


w  hich  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  holds 
a  sledge  over  the  head  of  every  corn 
farmer,  including  my.self  He  .says,  "You 
either  Join  or  I  will  keep  CCC  corn 
pouring  into  the  Chicago  market  and 
hold  the  price  of  corn  down  for  the  next 
f)  years  to  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr  ALBERT  I>et  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  th.ls  House,  on  many 
occfusions.  m  many  bills  that  have  be- 
come law  ha-  given  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture authority  to  .sf>ll  commodities 
which  the  Secretary  takes  over  That 
is  true  under  this  and  every  other  law. 
And  any  Secretary  who  would  abuse 
that  authority  under  this  or  any  other 
law,  should  not  be  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota  Never 
has  the  Serretaiy  of  Agriculture  had 
this  kind  of  authority,  however,  to  sell 
at  17  percent  below  the  74  percent  of 
parity 

Mr  ALBERT  But  he  has  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  m  many  fields  to 
sf-ll  many  products. 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  NELSEN  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  task  force.  I  notice  that  the 
la.sk  force  reix)rt  suggested  as  point  2  to 
free  CCC  .stocks  except  for  payment  -  in - 
kind  progiam  and  limit  price  supports 
to  tho.se  who  participate  The.se  mu.st 
reduce  acres  in  corn  and  .sorghum.s  by 
L'4   iH-rcent 

That  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
task  force,  I  think 

Mr  ALBERT  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration h.l.^  undertaken  to  follow  the  out- 
lines recommended  by  the  ta.sk  force 
I  think  the  pro|x).sal  the  administration 
has  made  is  m  many  respects  more  con- 
servative than  the  report  of  the  task 
force  I  think  it  is  more  attractive  and 
should  be  more  attractive,  as  far  as  the 
land  letiroment  program  is  concerned 
than  that  recommended  by  the  task 
tnrce 

Mr  NEUSEN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr  ALBERT  I  do  not  think  the  ad- 
ministration was  bound  by  the  recom- 
mend.itions  of  fhe  task  force.  The  coin- 
m'.tte*'  was  not  bound  by  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  administration.  This  bill 
IS  an  effort  on  the  part  of  your  Commit- 
tee on  Agncuitur*',  by  more  than  a  2-to-l 
Vote  to  give  the  faimers  of  thi.s  counti> 
an  opportunity  in  an  emergency  situa- 
tion to  develop  a  program  that  will  helii 
make  the  farm  program  more  accept- 
able 

Mr     MiCORMACK       Mr     Clii'ii  m.-n 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachu.setts 

Mr  M(CORMACK  Suppose  th.e  bill 
IS  defeated  what  wiil  the  effect  be  on 
the   farmer'' 

Mr  ALBERT  If  the  bill  is  defeated  it 
will  mean  that  every  farmer  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  will  be  entitled  I  i 
price  supports  at  $1  06  a  bushel  on  all 
the  corn  he  wants  to  grow  He  can 
grow  It  anywhere  and  get  $1  06  per 
bushel  from  the  Government  for  his  en- 
tire production  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons  why    the   President   told  us   in  his 
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message  that  the  present  law  has  failed. 
That  is  why  we  must  do  something. 

I  hope  we  can  have  a  better  bill  within 
the  next  year.  I  hope  we  can  have  time 
to  work  out  something  an  a  more  per- 
manent basis  that  will  be  more  accept- 
able But  we  are  facing  a  time  situation. 
The  only  alternative  to  higher  surpluses 
and  higher  costs  is  this  bill. 

Mr  LANGE3^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  In  order  that  we  may 
clarify  a  point  which  I  do  not  think  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  up  to 
this  point,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Secretary's  suggestion  is  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn  to  approximately  $1.20. 
Our  present  regulation  says  that  if  that 
is  given  action  it  is  logical  to  assume  he 
is  also  going  to  raise  the  price  support 
on  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  which  are  not 
under  compliance  agreements. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  with  respect  to  commodities 
already  planted  It  was  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  them  in  without 
creating  very  difBcult  administrative 
problems.  With  respect  to  all  other 
commodities  within  the  program,  of 
course,  there  is  a  support  relationship 
between  them  and  corn. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  AS  the  price  of  com 
goes  up  to  $1.20,  it  will  push  up  the  price 
of  these  other  grains. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's statement  is  a  very  important  one, 
because  I  believe  that  section  3.  which 
will  discourage  the  planting  of  com  and 
other  grains  covered  by  the  bill,  will  be 
of  value  to  those  who  have  planted  bar- 
ley and  other  crops,  because  they  will 
have  less  competition  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  ask  also  if  the 
vote  in  the  subcommittee  on  section  3 
of  this  bill  was  not  unanimous,  and  then 
the  vote  of  the  full  committee  on  that 
section  of  the  bill  was  25  to  8.  better 
than  3  to  1.  We  have  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  section  3.  Section  3  was  put  in 
there  to  prevent  the  market  going,  below 
a  dollar  a  bushel.  The  only  fluctuation 
would  be  between  the  price  of  a  dollar  a 
bushel  and  $1.20  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
Mr  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man I  think  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  correct. 

Mr  DAGUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  NelsknI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
debate  yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  CooletI.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  made 
the  statement  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility. I  agree  with  that  statement  and 
I  accept  my  responsibility.  My  Inter- 
pretation of  this  word  certainly  calls 
upon  me  to  do  everything  I  can  to  make 
this  program  work.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  that  responsibility,  there  are  things 
I  should  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  his  body,  which  I  propose  to 


do,  and  I  shall  o£fer  some  amendments 
to  this  bill.  I  hope  I  may  find  the  proper 
words  to  make  it  crystal  clear.  It  is  my 
intention  to  do  everything  I  can  to  assist 
in  making  the  proposed  farm  program 
work.  As  a  farmer,  I  know  it  is  neces- 
sary that  something  be  done  regardless 
of  whether  we  have  participated  in  farm 
programs  in  the  past  and  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  we  believe  a  farm  pro- 
gram should  exist  or  not  exist  We  do 
have  a  problem  caused  by  a  program 
which  did  not  work  to  reduce  surpluses. 
If  ever  agriculture  is  to  get  back  on  its 
feet,  the  depressing  surpluses  that  hang 
over  our  heads  must  be  systematically 
reduced,  and  if  that  is  not  done,  we  take 
the  chance  of  a  catastrophic  result  that 
would  certainly  come  if  the  surpluses 
are  dumped  on  the  market  without  re- 
gard to  what  happens  to  our  total  econ- 
omy. 

Congressman    Poage    graciously    per- 
mitted me  to  sit  in  on  the  hearings  the 
day   the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   ap- 
peared, and  I  noted  that  the  new  Sec- 
retary repeatedly  made  the  statement 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Congress,  and 
would  like  to  have  its  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  the  bill.    I  take  him  at  his  word 
and,  therefore,  I  projxise  to  offer  some 
amendments — that  in  my  judgment  will 
bring  greater  land  retirement  which  is 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
I  would  like  also  to  comment  that  cer- 
tainly those  of  us  in  this  body  who  know 
Carl  Albert  know  he  has  been  a  sincere 
and  hard  worker  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture.   We  certainly  thank  him  for  his 
efforts.    At  this  hearing  I  stated  that  to 
me  there  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  prog- 
ress in  proposals  that  were  submitted. 
and  I  think  all  of  us  recognize  for  many 
years  we  have  been  battling  about  90 
percent  of  parity,  assuming  that  that 
would    be    the   answer.      This    proposal 
suggests  74  percent  of  parity,  but  it  also 
suggests  that  a  land  retirement  program 
Is  necessary  in  order  that  farm  prices 
may  be  restored.    A  year  ago,  several  of 
us  introduced  bills  with  the  idea  in  mind 
that  in  order  to  restore  prices  we  had  to 
reduce    surpluses    by    retiring    tillable 
acres.    While  this  bill  is  confined  to  the 
commodities  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums, 
it  does  accept  the  idea  of  land  retire- 
ment as  necessary  for  the  success  of  any 
farm  program.    A  year  ago  we  made  a 
careful  check  on  the  total  acres  in  pro- 
duction  in  the    United  States,   and   as 
nearly  as  we  can  determine,  we  found 
that  we  had  in  the  United  States  about 
338  million  acres  of  land  in  production. 
We  have  about   182  million  acres  that 
are  producing  cash  crops,  some  of  which 
goes  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration and  some  of  which  is  sold  on  the 
cash  market,  but  this  group  is  the  group 
that  produces  a  surplus.    We  have  156 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States 
operated    by    the    family    farmer    who 
everyone  talks  about  in  political  cam- 
paigns.   The  156-minion-acre  group  pro- 
duces crops  that  stay  on  the  farm.  They 
are  seldom  sold  on  the  cash  market  and 
there  is  no  incentive  in  this  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  that  would  encourage  the  156- 
million-acre  group  to  participate.  If  we 
are  to  retire  adequate  acres,  we  must 


have  the  total  agricultural  economy  of 
the  United  States  harnessed  to  make 
this  bill  work.  I  can  assure  you,  it  is  my 
sincere  intention  to  try  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  get  the  proper  land  retirement 
to  reduce  surpluses  and  to  restore  the 
prices.  I  might  say  in  Minnesota,  75  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  are  not  involved  in 
a  farm  program  of  any  kind.  They  do 
not  sell  on  the  cash  market.  They  have 
dairy  cows  or  feeder  cattle  or  hogs.  My 
farm  is  one  of  them,  I  have  never  nego- 
tiated a  commodity  loan  on  my  farm  in 
my  life.  But.  I  am  under  a  burden  of 
a  surplus  that  depresses  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country,  and  I  need  to 
help  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of 
the  program,  and  here  is  what  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if 
land  retirement  is  to  succeed,  the  156- 
million-acre  group  must  be  encouraged 
to  retire  land  and  absorb  some  of  the 
surpluses.  At  the  same  time,  this  group 
cannot  be  encouraged  with  the  present 
program  because  the  group  does  not  sell 
on  the  market.  High  supports  would  not 
be  an  incentive.  The  orily  chance  to  en- 
courage their  participation  is  to  replace 
feed  that  they  would  have  raised  on 
their  land,  if  they  take  it  out  of  produc- 
tion. The  same  group  is  largely  dairy 
farmers.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  silo  corn  is  considered  to  be  com. 
If  the  dairy  farmer  is  going  to  get  pay- 
ment of  any  kind,  he  must  reduce  his 
corn  acres  by  about  40  percent,  which 
means  he  cannot  fill  his  silo.  There  is 
no  way  he  can  get  any  silage  in  payment 
in  kind.  Therefore,  you  have  closed  the 
door  on  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  which  means  you  will 
not  have  adequate  land  retirement  to  do 
the  job. 

Another  factor  that  seems  obvious  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill:  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  the 
support  price  level  for  corn  would  be  set 
at  $1.20,  while  the  bill  would  permit  the 
Commodity  Credit  to  sell  com  at  17  per- 
cent less  than  the  support  level  for  1961. 
This  means  actually  that  the  market 
price  for  corn  will  be  62  percent  of  full 
parity.  Full  parity  has  always  been  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  speculator  would  move  into 
the  market,  buy  the  cheap  feed  at  a 
price  which  no  producer  or  family  farm 
can  compete  with. 

The  farmer  carmot  sweep  his  farm  un- 
der the  rug  when  the  assessor  comes 
around.  He  must  pay  his  taxes.  He  has 
his  fixed  costs,  and  he  cannot  afford  to 
participate  and  he  cannot  compete  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

I  have  prepared  an  amendment  to  ex- 
empt silo  corn  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
[Mr,  Thomson  1,  has  indicated  he  is  in- 
terested in  it;  Mr.  Langen  is  interested 
in  it.  Silage  does  not  go  into  the  termi- 
nal markets.  It  does  not  go  into  the 
Commodity  Credit.  It  is  fed  on  the 
farm.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if  this  farmer 
could  keep  his  silage  and  go  into  the 
Commodity  Credit  market  and  buy  some 
of  the  surplus  and  retire  some  acres,  he 
could  continue  with  his  normal  farm  op- 
erations. 
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I  have  prepared  another  amendment 
which  would  give  the  farmer  a  chance 
to  take  his  entire  payment  In  kind.  If 
the  farmer  took  payment  In  kind,  he 
should  a^ee  not  to  put  the  commodity 
on  the  market  In  competition  with  tiie 
market.  I  have  been  told  that  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  calculate  produc- 
tion on  a  5-year  average,  which  I  think 
IS  good,    I  shall  support  It. 

I  win  suggest  another  amendment  that 
will  give  the  farmer  a  part  of  hi.s  pay- 
ment on  signing  up.  which  I  think  will 
encourage  participation. 

Finally,  section  3  of  the  bill  is  too  grrnt 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  enforcement  pro- 
vision While  in  some  cases  it  will  en- 
courage participation  In  dealing  with  the 
182-million-acre  group,  it  will  be  disas- 
trous in  dealing  with  the  156-million- 
acre  group  What  you  achieve  on  the 
one  hand  will  be  offset  by  the  speculator 
who  moves  in  in  competition  with  the 
family  farm.  Not  only  that,  but  every 
little  country  elevator,  including  many  of 
the  small  private  and  cooperative  ele- 
vators, would  be  out  of  business  under 
such  a  jjrovision. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendments  which  I  will  propose,  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  this  will  make  i^ 
a  better  bill.  I  hope  I  have  convinced 
this  body  that  it  is  my  wish  to  make  thi.s 
a  better  farm  bill  in  the  Interest  of 
agriculture 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEI.SEN.  I  yield  to  the  :entle- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.     POAGE.     In     the     gcntlemans 
amendment  will  he  allow  the  Secretary 
to  pay  part  of  the  amount  at  the  time"' 
Mr    NELSEN      Part  payment 
Mr    POAGE.     You  will  leavi-  it  to  thf 
discretion  of  the  Secretary? 
Mr   NELSEN      Yes. 
Mr.    POAGE.     I  see   no  obiectKn   to 
that   at   all.   as   long  as  we   leave   that 
discretion 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
And  I  hope  the  gentleman  feels  the  i^me 
way  or  gives  the  same  thought  to  the 
silage  provision,  because  many  of  these 
little  details  that  will  improve  this  bill 
I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  ob- 
jection to. 

I  think  we  could  make  this  a  better 
bill  and  I  want  to  do  that  sincerely 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina, 

Mr  COOLEY.  Would  the  eentleman 
want  the  Secretary  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  at  the  time  of  signup''  Becau.sr 
if  he  did.  thereafter  the  person  involved 
might  still  violate  the  program 

Mr  NELSEN  I  understand  I  think 
it  should  be  only  part  payment  at  tlv- 
time  of  signup, 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman  I  viold 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  first  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
names  of  the  Individuals  appointed  by 
Secretary  Freeman  on  January  26  to 
serve  as  a  task  force  In  connection  with 
the  legislation  we  are  now  considering. 
It  1^  a  long  list  mostly  comprised  of  farm- 
ers headed  by  Mr.  Fred  Helnkel.  of  Co- 
lumbia. Mo.  chairman.  Mr  Helnkel 
IS  the  President  of  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association. 


This  committee  aLso  has  a  vt-ry  dis- 
tinguLshed  citizen  member  Cl.iude  Wick- 
ard.  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.'Mso  on  the  committee  is  Dr  Willard 
Cochrane,  who  is  now  a.«!soc;ated  with 
Secretary  Freeman.  Mr  CK^rsey  Kirk. 
Master  of  the  Illinoi.s  State  Grange  and 
there  is  a  long  list  of  farm.-r  mfmbrrs  of 
this  task  force  includlm:  Ralph  Cole. 
Lincoln.  Ncbr  :  .M  DiamotMi,  Pana  111  ; 
Walter  Geoppmger  Boone  Iowa  .A  .Jark 
Hall.  Wmd-sor.  Va  ;  D  G  Harwoad.  Al- 
bemarle. NC  ;  Char!.«s  H'-:i:^t  Cxlar 
Palls.  Iowa:  Earl  Hocran  Hot)e  Ind  , 
Hans  Jen.sfn  Lincoln  Nebr  Fred  lud- 
•.v.g,  Laurena.  Iowa  Frank  N'ltter  Co- 
rinna.  Maine.  Orlando  Oti^g  ird  Buxton, 
N  Dak  :  .Joe  Russell.  Piper  City  111  ,  Lail 
Schmidt.  Lamar,  Colo  :  Arthur  Thomp- 
-on.  West  Des  Momes,  Iowa  nnd  IVm 
Wooten,  Ctosbyton.   Tex 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texa.i  '  Mr  Beckworth  '  on  yesterday  r*-- 
ferred  to  thf  fact  that  in  the  opt^ration  of 
the  prirp-supiK>rt  program  certain  pay- 
nient.s  have  been  made  to  individuals 
payments  in  hirv;e  sums,  when  actually 
he  meant  to  ;.ay  that  lan'p  lo.m.s  had 
been  made  to  individuals  and  cor;Kira- 
tions;  and  the  record  will  show  the  in- 
tent of  th"  uentleman  trom  Trxas  I 
have  oblain':'d  informaLion  from  lh«'  De- 
partment of  Ai^ru-ulture  on  the  loans 
which  W''ie  the  subject  of  y»'si»>:  da\  s 
d'scu.ssioi'.s 

'IT."  fi:ent!(^man  fri.m  T^xr.s  •  Mr  Bei'k- 
woRTH  I  mentioned  10  lar^'e  price-sup- 
IX)rt  loans  on  bailev,  corn  and  giHin 
.MirKhum  mad«'  m  1959  I  had  the  LX'- 
nai  tment  check  the  records  I  hcse  rec- 
oiris  show 

Loan  No  1  for  $1  136  667  paid  in  full; 
No  2  SI  017  500,  ,)aid  .n  full  No  3,  ?Sy23,- 
991  paid  in  full  No  4,  t435  046  pajd  in 
full:  No  5.  «2708!6  jmikI  in  full  No  6, 
S263,!42,  !)aid  in  full  No  7  *;i8'J988  the 
GovernniL^nt  i^  hoUlin-.;  the  c  illat  rul  of 
161  936  bushf'ls  of  corn  placrd  aiMinst 
this  loan  No  8,  S164  817  paid  m  full; 
No  9.  ,S151  938  the  Government  is  hold- 
in:;  the  corn  and  t'lain  sorvhuni  on 
which  th'.s  loan  was  made  No  10  SI 37  - 
207,  the  Government  is  holding  the  corn 
put  up  as  collateral   for  this  loan 

Croin?  back  to  the  10  larcesi  1958 
crop  price-supiwrt  loans,  which  w«'re  a 
part  of  the  discussion  bv  the  s'fntU'm.m 
from  Texas  (Mr,  Beckworth'  the 
Department  records  show 

Loan  No    l.$l  140.432    $8*0  091  ropaid 
with  the  Government  holding   barley  as 
collateral  on  the  remainder  of  the  loan. 
No     2,    ?1  115  861     paid    m    full;    No     3 
$951  077,  nf  which  $334  438  has  been  r»-- 
paid,  with  the  Gov'-rnrnpnt  holdin'.;  bar- 
ley as  collateral  for  the  remainder    No  4 
$398,667,    paid    in    full;    No     5,    $340,347, 
^333,361   repaid,  oafs  held  as  collateral 
for  the  remainder.  No  6,  ?314  990,  S246  - 
758  repaid,  barl'^y  held  n '.  collat^-ral  for 
the  remaind'-r:   No    7,  $313681    paid  in 
full.  No    8.  $267,085    paid  :n  full;   No   9, 
$257,553,  paid  in  full,  and  No    10,  $208  - 
718.  no  repayment,  but  corn  .iiul  cram 
.sorehum  held  as  collateral  against  loan 
Of  the  10  largest  feed  yrain  loans  made 
in  1959.  7.  includinR  the  lartiest  f"..  have 
been  repaid  in  full,  with  interest      The 
Department  reports  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment not  only  lost  nothing  on  these 
transactions,  but  that  the  producers  paid 


some  SOS  OOO  in  int^uest  and  some  $25,000 
in  strvicr  ft-es  on  these  loans  In  addi- 
tion, about  85  percent  of  the  grain  under 
an  )lh»'r  loan  has  been  redt'emed  Uavinj 
only  2  out  of  the  10  loans  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  -rain— maslly 
corn  lAas  delivered  to  the  Crt)Vernnient 
or  plac»'d  under  the  re.seal  program 

I  do  not  liave  a  similar  overall  analy.sis 
of  the  10  large  urain  loans  in  1958  The 
P-  paitrn-n'  luid  to  mo  t«.>  fU'ld  ofllci-s  to 
■  •btain  the  fr-ur.-s 

I  woulil  like  to  .say  to  Die  House  that 
f:'  m  thr  stanrl;xMnl  of  a  .Miund  market 
piicf  ^tiutture  It  is  iust  as  imi>oitanl  lor 
lai  ■<■  ;<iimi'is  to  follow  t)rdcilv  maikel- 
iii':  piactices  as  ft)r  small  fa;ineis  to  d<i 
so  The  primary  objective  of  the  Com- 
modity C  redlt  Coiix)ralion  since  it  was 
est.d>li.she«l  iti  1933  ha.>  been  to  assist 
pro(luc«"rs  111  orderly  maikelinH  There 
IS  nothing  wroni:  with  the  larue  >  rowers 
utihzini:  this  program  for  that  pur|X).s*- 
.\nd  1  i-i>eal  that  the  six  largest  feed 
>:r.t:n  loans  In  1959  two  of  which  were 
for  more  than  $1  million  cost  the  Com- 
modity Ciedit  Corpciration  not  one 
penny  and  m  fart  resulted  ;n  a  net  uain 
to  the  (;ov.'rnment 

There  an'  s«ime  .siruih' r  loans  which 
apparentl\  wt  re  not  paid  m  full  but  the 
i^rain  M'curin:  the  loans  was  turned  in 
to  the  (rovernment  the  Government 
now  h..is  It  .iiu!  ii  will  be  iKjuidaled 

Mr  DAGUK  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
'i  m:nute>  to  Hie  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr    I  KIMINICK 

Mr  I)t)MINICK  Mr  Chairman,  be- 
cau.se  I  b<-lieve  that  tJus  is  such  an  Im- 
jxirtant  bill  and  i)ecause  I  come  from  a 
State  A  hah  will  be  decidtKlly  afTected  I 
am  taking  tiie  floor  for  the  first  time  to 
urKc  your  careful  consideration  before 
votinK  on  1*  or  on  thf  amendments,  at 
least  one  of  which  I  shall  present  later. 
I  listened  carefully  to  Ih'^  debate  yes- 
terday and  was  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
opinions  on  the  measure  and  gratified  at 
the  clarity  of  many  of  the  spe':>chc.^  par- 
ticularly those  of  my  collea^'ues  from 
M.unr  and  North  Dakota.  One  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr 
PoACEl  however,  indicated  that  this  was 
an  emergency  panacea — a  cure-all, 
which  would  Increase  farm  income,  de- 
cre.ise  production,  detrea.se  surplus  sup- 
plies and  cut  costs  to  the  taxpayers  It 
seems  ajjparent  an  emergency  bill  of  this 
tvt>e  and  of  this  scope  cannot  accomplish 
all  tho.-e  thinE->,  although  we  all  agree 
they  are  W(jrthy  efforts.  But  certain 
facts  about  the  bill  should  be  empli.i- 
sized 

.■\t,'i  iculluie  has  been  under  «  ivern- 
mental  controls  for  30  years  and  :s  s?;ll 
sick  While  you  cannot  drau  a  sick  man 
uut  of  bed  and  make  him  run  a  rate, 
nevertheless  you  don't  make  him  \\fU  by 
keeping  him  in  the  operating  room  of  a 
hospital  In  my  opinion  tins  bill  woulfl 
do  the  latter  by  >,;ranting  to  the  ;-eere- 
tary  of  Agriculture  unprecedented 
powers  to  control  the  wliole  corn  and 
feed  L-ram  market  And  I  say  llie  iaf  er 
advisedly 

It  has  been  said  that  tins  bill  will  not 
affect  oats  and  barley.  But  tins  is  not 
exactly  true  It  took  them  out  of  the 
front  end  of  the  bill  and  brought  them 
back  in  the  tail  end  of  Uie  bill  If  you 
will  look  at  the  second  part  of  section 
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1  of  this  bill  you  will  see  that  in  order 
to  get  support  prices  on  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley or  other  small  feed  grains.  If  dur- 
ing any  time  In  1959  or  1960  you  have 
gr'iwn  any  corn  for  silage  or  otherwlae 
you  must  comply  with  this  program  or 
vou  do  not  get  your  support  price  on 
oats.  rye.  barley,  and  the  other  feed 
grains  which  are  not  supposed  to  be 
co\eied  by  this  bill  at  all.  So.  on  the 
one  liand  it  is  taken  out  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  put  back  in. 

I  have  an  amendment  to  propose 
which  I  hope  will  take  care  of  that  at  a 
l.'.ter  time. 

Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
1  Mr  Mahon  1 ,  pointed  out  that  on  retired 
acreage  a  proiducer  would  receive  only 
50  percent  of  the  average  production  of 
the  farm  for  1959  and  1960.  Ordinarily 
a  longer  period  is  used  and  there  has 
been  talk  about  a  5-year  history,  but 
In  this  bill  the  question  of  what  is  going 
to  be  done  in  hardship  cases  created  by 
weather  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture    There  are  no  guides  set  forth. 

In  order  to  determine  what  we  are 
doing  I  might  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  points.  If  this  bill  is  passed 
we  are  giving  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  determine  what  the 
support  price  levels  are  going  to  be, 
floored  at  65  percent  of  parity.  We  are 
requiring  participation  In  the  com  pro- 
gram before  a  farmer  Is  eligible  to  get 
support  on  oats,  rye,  and  barley.  We  are 
giving  him  power  to  determine  what 
hardship  relief  shall  be  given  and  we 
are  asking  him  to  establish  a  program 
under  which  the  diverted  acreage  must 
be  kept  free  of  weeds  and  rodents,  as 
well  as  In.sects,  We  say  nothing  in  this 
bill  about  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
it  Is  not  kept  free  of  those  things.  Is 
the  Secrttary  going  to  withhold  pay- 
ment for  the  diverted  acres?  Does  the 
producer  go  to  Jail?  Is  he  fined?  We 
have  nothing  in  this  bill  which  says  how 
he  is  going  to  implement  that  provision. 

Then  in  section  3  he  is  given  the 
power  to  undersell  the  market  in  order 
to  force  participation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Members  of  Congress  want  to  abro- 
gate their  powers  to  this  extent. 

I  venture  to  say  that  never  before  has 
Congress  turned  over  such  broad  powers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
since  1933  has  not  been  asked  to  establish 
such  a  system  of  administering  prices. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  just  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  think  It  better  to  let  the 
Secretary  determine  what  he  would  do 
in  these  hardship  cases,  let  him  make 
these  rules  as  to  just  how  he  must  han- 
dle these  details,  than  to  have  us  at- 
tempt here  on  the  floor  or  in  the  com- 
mittee to  write  details.  We  can  never 
get  them  all  In  line  at  one  time.  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  when  you  at- 
tempt to  write  these  kinds  of  details  in 
legislation  you  always  find  that  you  have 
forgotten  something  that  you  wanted  to 
put  In  there. 

Mr  DOMINICK.    I  agree. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  you  have  failed  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  very  hardships 


for  which  we  And  there  is  need,  whereas 
if  you  leave  it  flexible  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  care  for  them  from  day  to  day, 
you  can  take  care  of  these  things.  It 
was  because  of  that  that  we  gave  this 
flexibility. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Provided  you  give 
a  suflBcient  area  as  regards  historical 
production  in  order  to  determine  an 
average  production  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  is  now 
talking  about  the  question  whether  we 
should  have  a  2 -year  history  or  5-year 
history,  that  is  a  vastly  different  thing. 
But,  I  think  what  I  am  talking  about  is 
applicable  whether  you  have  a  2-  or  25- 
year  history.  You  better  leave  your  de- 
tails to  the  Secretary  rather  than  to  try 
to  write  them  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  ivlis- 
souri  I  Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  colloquy  that  just  took  place, 
I  think,  emphasizes  one  of  the  things 
about  this  legislation  that  should  be 
considered  here.  It  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  me  to  find  out  that  after 
your  subcommittee  had  worked  a  week 
and  we  had  heard  from  all  of  the  leaders 
of  farm  organizations  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  on  a  Friday  the  sub- 
oommitee  having  voted  without  a  single 
dissenting  vote  to  adopt  this  bill  and 
on  the  following  Monday  the  whole 
committee  having  voted  25  to  8  to  adopt 
and  recommend  this  bill  for  passage, 
that  since  that  time  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  approved  this  bill  In  its  pres- 
ent form  have  departed  from  It  and  are 
now  opposing  it.  Of  course,  that  is 
their  privilege. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
for  just  a  few  minutes  is  jiist  some 
commonsense.  directed  particularly  to 
those  people  who  do  not  come  from  farm 
areas,  to  those  of  you  who  come  from 
city  areas,  who  represent  what  we 
might  say  is  the  consumer  segment,  the 
taxpaying  segment,  and  to  ask  you  to 
consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  bill  came  to  the  floor. 

For  the  last  8  years  our  farm  pro- 
grams generally  have  not  worked.  I 
think  most  people  recognized  that  the 
Job  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  go- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs 
in  this  new  administration.  I  will  say 
quite  frankly  that  the  choice  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  was  not  the  choice  that 
I  would  have  made.  I  will  also  say  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  not  the  job  that  I  think 
Qovemor  Freeman  might  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  had.  But  I  will  say  that, 
after  he  has  taken  office  and  after  his 
appearance  before  our  committee,  I 
think  he  has  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pressicm  on  our  conunittee  and  on  the 
leaders  of  agricultural  groups  through- 
out the  country. 

Also.  I  think  the  public  generally  has 
confidence  in  him.  because  he  is  smart 
enough  to  admit  that  he  does  not  know 
some  th^s,  that  he  is  relying  upon  the 
Judgment  of  people  in  whom  he  does 
have  confidence  and  who  have  had  ex- 


perience, who  can  bring  some  good  sense 
to  an  agricultural  program  that  will 
work. 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  already  demonstrated  that  he  is 
going  to  be  aggressive,  he  is  going  to  try 
to  do  something  to  help  the  agricultural 
segments  of  our  economy. 

I  think  with  reference  to  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today,  there  was  almost 
unanimous  opinion  in  the  committee,  at 
a  time  before  we  received  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure from  various  sources  to  amend  or  to 
take  out;  and  in  that  bill  we  gave  the 
Secretary  some  authority,  in  section  3. 
which  many  people  have  criticized,  have 
said  is  too  much  authority  for  any  Sec- 
retary to  have.  But  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  an 
emergency.  This  is  an  emergency 
measure,  it  is  a  temporary  measure 
for  1  year.  We  are  trying  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  we 
have.  It  has  been  pointed  out  here 
the  great  investment  that  we  have  in 
corn  and  other  feed  grains,  running  up 
to  more  than  4  billions  of  dollars.  But 
I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  fact.  I  think  most  of  you  can 
understand  why  the  people  who  operate 
warehouses,  the  people  who  operate  ele- 
vators, the  people  who  are  dealing  in 
grain — of  course,  I  am  not  criticizing 
them  for  taking  exception  to  section  3. 
I  think  if  I  were  in  their  place,  I  would 
take  exception,  too.  But  I  think  those 
people  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  agricultural  program  but  who  have 
a  genuine  desire  to  do  something  to  help 
the  farmer,  to  help  correct  a  condition 
which  has  built  up  over  the  years,  and 
which  has  become  progressively  worse 
during  the  past  8  years,  if  they  want  to 
do  something  for  the  farm  economy  and 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
today,  when  I  presume  the  vote  will 
come  to  take  out  section  3. 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  trying 
to  perpetuate  this  system  of  unlimited 
storage  of  commodities  that  we  have  in 
long  supply  is  a  question  you  will  have 
to  answer.  One  of  the  greatest  sur- 
pluses we  have  is  that  of  storage  facili- 
ties. They  have  accumulated,  they  have 
been  built  up  over  the  years.  We  have 
more  than  we  need. 

People  who  have  invested  in  those  fa- 
cilities have  received  a  good  return  on 
their  money.  I  do  not  think  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  have  any  obliga- 
tion to  continue  them  in  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer  and  taxpayers. 
So  when  you  vote  today  on  section  3  I 
think  you  are  going  to  have  to  make  a 
determination:  Am  I  trying  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  farmer,  to  help  the 
farm  economy?  Am  I  being  influenced 
by  the  letters  I  have  had  from  grain 
dealers,  from  warehousemen,  from  the 
operators  of  elevators?  Am  I  more  in- 
terested in  helping  them? 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  we  have 
written  into  this  bill  an  adequate  vehicle 
to  reduce  these  supplies  and  every  time 
we  reduce  the  supplies,  we  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer.  I  know  we  will 
never  come  up  with  a  farm  program 
which  is  going  to  be  universally  accept- 
able, acceptable  to  all  people. 
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We  have  In  the  farm  economy  one  of 
the  most  difflctilt  proMems.  There  ts  the 
fact  that  there  Is  so  great  a  differential 
in  the  cost  of  production.  That  applies 
to  all  commodltlea.  We  talk  about  what 
is  a  fair  price  for  com.  The  Secretary 
says.  "We  are  proposinf  to  support  corn 
at  $1.20  a  bushel."  We  are  giving  him 
the  authority  to  sell  corn  out  of  tiiest- 
supplies,  tf  he  finds  it  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  program,  at  $1  a  bashel 
I  have  in  mind  farmers  in  my  area  and 
in  the  com  section  of  this  country  who 
could  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
into  com  and  the  producers  would  be 
happy  to  receive  $1  a  bushel  for  it  But 
unfortunately  all  producers  cannot  pro- 
duce corn  for  $1  a  bushel.  So  we  have 
to  arrive  at  some  fair  average  figure  and 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Today  I  want  to  remind  you  of  the 
verv  difficult  task  you  will  have  in  try- 
ing" to  write  this  bill  on  the  floor  Your 
committee  went  into  this  very  thor- 
oughly. I  think  all  of  us  could  have 
ofTered  some  amendments  that  would 
have  been  acceptable  or  that  v.e  miuht 
like  to  see  in  this  bill,  but  in  tiie  best 
interests  of  not  only  the  farmer  but 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  taxpayer  we 
brought  out  this  bill. 

This  bill,  which  was  agreed  upon 
unanimously  in  the  subcommittee  with 
one  abstention,  and  by  a  vote  of  25  to 
8  in  the  full  committee,  represents  the 
best  sound  thinking  in  bringing  to  you 
a  program  that  will  work,  which  will 
give  adequate  support  to  the  producer, 
and  which  will  discourage  a  c>erson  who 
might  want  to  get  out  and  expand  hi.s 
acreage.  At  the  same  time  this  vehicle 
we  have  driven  to  the  Secretary  in  sec- 
tion 3  does  two  things:  It  discourages 
extensive  overproduction  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  protection  to  the  con- 
sumer 

Someone  said  a  minute  asjo  tiiat  the 
dollar  a  bushel  for  com  wa.s  not  enough 
May  I  remind  you  that  if  we  take  otT 
all  agricultural  controls  and  if  we  do 
away  with  all  support  programs,  you  are 
going  to  see  corn  selling  for  a  whole  lot 
less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel.  It  sold  last 
year  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel  when 
there  were  not  sufficient  facilities  to 
store  the  tjrain  or  the  moi-sture  content 
was  such  that  it  was  not  suitable  for 
.storage.  So  this  section  3  does  two 
things     It  is  a  fair  proposal. 

In  closing,  may  I  call  upon  those  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  try  to  ha\e  con- 
fidence in  a  committee  that  heard  all  of 
the  testimony,  and  has  brought  to  you 
a  bill  that  is  fair.  If  you  will  go  along. 
I  think  that  during  this  year  we  can 
show  som.e  improvement.  If  we  do  not 
show  some  improvement,  we  are  not 
obligated  to  go  on  any  further  It  can 
be  changed.  If  this  program  works  as 
well  as  some  of  us  think,  it  might  well 
be  continued,  but  it  will  be  up  before 
you  to  act  on  again.  I  hope  you  will 
support  the  committee. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BclchbbI. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
for  the  record  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  eight. 


I  recognize  that  we  do  have  an  emer- 
gency, that  agriculture  has  t)een  in  an 
emergency  ever  since  1931  Every  time 
we  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  pass  it  we  get  agriculture  in  a  little 
bi'-^cjer  emorycncy  than  it.  was  before. 
Yet  year  after  y^ar  we  come  before  thi> 
House  and  a>^k  the  Hou.«:e  of  Representa- 
tives to  bark  the  best  iiidgment  of  the 
Committee  en  Acnculturo  in  solviii'r  an 
emergency  Yet  we  find  at  the  ver\ 
time  we  bring  this  bill  here  that  it  is 
only  for  1  year  If  it  is  going  to  solve 
an  emer'enov  it  (tij'.!ht  to  be  "Ofxl  from 
now  on  But  I  do  not  beli'-vf  it  is  tioing 
to  solve  an  emergency 

I  believe  this  bill  before  us  today  iuis 
TvS  little  to  rf»rommend  it  to  any  .v.'ment 
of  tills  H'>ii.s»'  of  U'  .>;  f.sfMi' itivi':-  as  any 
bill  we  have  ever  lirought  before  you  In 
the  first  pla-e.  it  p  imits  the  SecrelRry 
to  S'^r  the  support  pri<"e  of  corn  an;.  - 
where  from  65  percent  to  as  hu'h  as 
tl,«»  sky  We  hav^  nt-ver  done  that  on 
.Tny  other  basic  commoditv  Rt'^ardless 
of  what  kind  of  mg'Uing  of  figures  is 
presented  l.ere  it  is  goin^  to  cost  tl:e 
ta.xpayers  more  money  than  the  present 
program  is  costing.  We  will  not  raise 
the  farmer  s  incomf  to  any  great  extent 
Hp  will  have  more  administrative  head- 
aches. hf»  will  have  more  problems  he 
will  bo  back  to  arreatje  all')tmenLs, 
which  h»'  f?ot  out  from  under  the  pres- 
ent program  whm  71  percent  of  the 
farmers  voted  to  m-t  out  from  under 
acreat'*'  allotments  It  will  completely 
put  the  Train  trade  out  of  busine.ss  and 
just  keep  in  mind  that  the  erain  trade 
IS  not  just  a  bunch  of  millionaires  out 
in  Kansas  City  or  Chicago  the  s-raln 
trade  is  every  cooperative  elevator  m 
the  entire  country  that  deals  in  feed 
:,'!ains.  Thrsi^  are  owned  by  the  farmers 
themselves  Now  our  (tistin«iushi<i 
chairman  said  we  have  lost  $1  455  mil- 
lion on  this  program:  that  we  now  have 
$4,500  million  Invested  in  feed  grains, 
and  that  we  are  facing  a  horrible 
emergency  We  have  lost  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  We  have  an  enor- 
mous surplus.  £ind  that  the  way  we  are 
going  to  cure  it  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
corn  from  <;i  05  to  $120  If  you  had 
a  warehou.se  full  of  mirchi.ndise  that 
you  had  spent  too  much  money  on  and 
that  you  could  not  .sell  and  that  you 
could  not  eive  away,  then  I  know  the 
average  businessman  would  not  say  the 
way  to  cure  that  situation  is  Just  to 
raLse  the  price  on  more  merchandi.se  to 
put  in  the  .same  warehouse  where  he 
has  the  present  merchandise  .stored 

Our  distinguished  chairman  yesterday 
attempted  to  make  this  a  strictly  politi- 
cal i.SvSue.  He  .says  this  is  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  and  he  appealed  to  one 
of  his  colleagues  over  here  to  vote  for 
this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
carrying  out  the  EX-mocratic  platform 
T  do  not  know  just  exactly  what  the 
Democratic  platform  contained  con- 
cerning this,  but  I  might  say  for  you 
folks  over  here  who  have  party  loyalty, 
and  I  know  all  of  you  do  and  you  should 
have,  you  are  not  going  to  be  doing  your 
party  a  great  favor,  in  my  opinion.  In 
voting  for  this  bill  In  the  first  place. 
you  are  going  to  make  practically  all  the 
com  farmers  mad  because  you  are  going 


to  force  Uie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
within  the  next  few  weeks  to  go  out  and 
determine  the  number  of  acres  planted 
on  every  feed  grain  farm  In  America  in 
1959  and  1960. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  are  going  to 
force  him  to  determine  exactly  how 
many  bushels  were  raised  on  those  acres 
planted  in  1959  and  1960.  If  he  makes 
-  mistake  and  finds  that  too  many  bush- 
els were  planted,  he  is  coing  to  be  hurt- 
ing the  taxpayers.  If  he  makes  the 
mistake  and  does  not  give  the  farmer 
credit  for  enough  bushels,  he  is  taking 
money  away  from  the  farmers. 

Section  3  has  been  kicked  around  here 
a  ureat  deal  Section  3  is  about  the 
most  impo.s.sible  provision  In  this  whole 
bill,  and  for  this  reason  This  is  the 
situation  m  which  we  find  ourselves.  If 
section  3  is  taken  out.  there  is  not  a  sln- 
ple  consumer  or  anyone  representing  a 
consumer  area  on  this  side  or  on  the 
other  side  eit.her.  or  any  of  you  repre- 
senting any  of  the  deficit  areas  who  is 
tioins  to  dare  to  vote  for  this  bill  with- 
out iH'Ti..Uzr.ig  iractically  every  constit- 
uent that  you  have.  By  the  very  same 
token  if  you  do  leavi  .section  3  In.  tlien 
you  aic  ^'oin^  to  hurt  ever>'  single  corn 
farmer  i;.  th.e  cour.try  and  everybody  in 
the  feed  .-;:ain  area.  If  you  take  it  out, 
you  ruin  this  side  and  if  you  leave  it  in. 
you  ruin  Uie  other  side.  I  do  not  know 
wh.at  you  arc  ^loing  to  do  with  .section  3. 

Mr  JON.\S.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
i^ci.tleman  yield'.' 

Mr  BtLCHER  I  yield  to  Uie  geiille- 
mun  f;om  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  The  farmers  in  my  dus- 
inct  generally  produce  livestock,  dairy 
and  poultry  protlucts.  Would  you 
e!abi^)rale  on  your  statement  as  to  how 
Ihey  will  be  affectiKl  by  this  bill' 

Mr  BP:IX:'HER  I  just  got  Ihiouph 
sayi:.^  that  every  farmer  who  lives  in  a 
feed  deficit  area  has  to  buy  feed  for 
their  i)oultry  and  for  their  dairy  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  to  spend  more  for  it  unless 
section  3  slays  m  the  bill.  So  at  any 
rate  you  are  going  to  be  caught. 

.Now  just  one  comment  on  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  know  it  is 
an  imix)ss!ble  Job  to  t>e  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  But  I  never  in  all  the  8 
years  that  our  party  had  a  Secretary 
i>f  Agriculture  ever  voted  to  put  him 
in  the  hole  that  you  fellows  are  going 
to  p  it  this  Secretary  in  when  you  force 
him  to  go  out  and  determine  all  these 
acre.ices  and  all  of  these  average  bushels 
of  production  because  you  are  going  to 
put  hiin  in  the  deepest  hole  possible. 
You  gentlemen  had  a  tremendous  lot  of 
fun  for  8  years  running  against  Secre- 
tary Benson,  but  I  just  want  to  tell 
vou  .something,  that  if  you  put  Orville 
FYeeman  in  a  few  more  holes  just  like 
you  arc  putting  him  in  a  hole  with  this 
bill,  it  will  be  nothing  compar»»d  to  the 
fun  that  we  are  going  to  have  running 
against   your   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

So.  from  a  political  standpoint,  be- 
fore you  vote  to  make  all  of  the  grain 
dealers  mad,  the  consumers  mad.  and  all 
of  your  taxpayers  mad,  and  all  of  the 
people  who  have  to  buy  feed,  just  stop 
and  consider  the  situation. 
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Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida  I  Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  American  farmera  and 
is  at  the  present  time  on  the  important 
Committee  on  Appropriations  dealing 
with  agricultural  matters. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

I  just  wanted  to  point  this  out,  that 
the  statement  made  about  section  3,  I 
think,  up  to  this  point  has  not  made  it 
clear  that  all  section  3  does  is  to  prevent 
the  nonconforming  farmer,  the  man 
who  refuses  to  help  bring  things  into 
line,  from  receiving  any  benefit  of  the 
passage  of  this  law.  That  is  all  It  does. 
It  allows  the  Secretary  to  say  "I  will 
sell  this  corn  at  the  price  you  get."  and 
that  is  all  it  means.  If  we  do  not  do  it. 
if  those  who  help  carry  the  load  get  to 
$1  20.  and  this  fellow  who  refuses  to  do 
anything  would  probably  get  $1.15  in 
benefit,  and  he  should  not. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  excellent  statement. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  not  from  farm  areas  for  the 
Interest  they  have  expressed  in  the 
farmer,  and  for  their  sincere  desire  to 
be  of  help,  if  they  possibly  can.  and  at 
the  same  time  be  fair  to  their  constit- 
uents. 

I  want  to  plead  for  your  continued 
sympathy  and  understanding,  because 
>ou  see  that  as  far  as  the  farm  belt  is 
concerned  we  are  greatly  divided. 

There  are  35  members  of  our  com- 
mittee As  I  recall,  there  are  about  6 
minority  reports,  but  keep  in  mind  that 
those  minority  reports  suggest  opposi- 
tion by  only  11  members  of  the  35  men 
and  women  on  the  committee.  One  or 
two  of  our  colleagues  have  dissented 
twice  and  have  given  a  couple  of  dis- 
senting opinions,  which  of  course  is 
their  privilege.  But  now  to  those  who 
represent  consuming  areas  may  I  point 
out  some  information  that  has  not  been 
placed  in  the  Record.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpful  to  the  cause  of  American 
agriculture,  and  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  people  of  America  concern- 
ing American  agriculture,  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  give  you  a  few  facts. 

Agriculture  is  today  the  Nation's  big- 
gest industry.  It  employs  7.4  million 
workers,  or  more  workers  than  are  em- 
ployed in  the  steel  industry,  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  or  transportation  and 
public  utilities  combined. 

Investment  in  agriculture  exceeds  $203 
billion.  Each  year  the  farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca spend  $25  billion  to  $26  billion  a  year 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock,  and  another  $15  billion 
a  year  for  the  same  things  that  their 
friends  in  the  cities  buy,  food,  clothing. 
drugs,  furniture,  appliances,  and  other 
products  and  services. 

Each  year  the  farmers'  purchases  in- 
clude $2  Mi  to  $3  billion  worth  of  new 
farm  tractors  and  other  motor  vehicles 
and  machinery  and  equipment;  $3.5  bil- 
lion for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  maintenance 
of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles.    ITie 
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farmers  use  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  industry.  The  farmers  spend  $1  ^ 
billion  a  year  for  fertilizer  and  lime. 
Iliey  use  320  million  pounds  of  rubber, 
about  9  percent  of  the  total  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  use  24  billion 
kilowatts  of  electricity,  or  5  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total. 

Here  is  another  figure:  10  million  peo- 
ple have  Jobs,  storing,  transporting, 
processing,  and  merchandising  agricul- 
tural products.  Six  million  people  have 
Jobs  providing  the  supplies  the  farmers 
use. 

American  agriculture  is  today,  of 
course,  an  efficient,  progressive  industry. 
The  American  farmer  as  a  taxpayer  in 
1959  paid  farm  real  estate  taxes  totaling 
$2.1  billion;  income  taxes  totaling  $iy4 
billion  were  paid  by  the  farm  population. 

Net  taxes  paid  by  farmers  on  motor 
fuels  were  $372  million. 

Motor  vehicle  license  fees  and  taxes 
paid  by  farmers  were  $172  million. 

The  American  farmer,  of  course,  is 
doing  his  part  to  help  us  win  the  cold 
war  by  his  efficiency  and  abundant  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber.  That  is  his 
record. 

Farming  is  shelter.  It  takes  one  acre 
of  healthy  forest  20  years  to  grow  the 
lumber  for  a  five-room  frame  house. 

Farmers  and  other  small  woodland 
owners  control  54  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  forests.  Three  out  of 
four  forest  owners  are  farmers. 

About  400  poimds  of  paper  per  person 
is  consumed  each  year.  This  requires 
the  net  annual  wood  growth  from  about 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  commercial 
forests.  A  large  New  York  paper  uses 
the  equivalent  of  the  net  armual  growth 
from  6,000  acres  of  commercial  forest 
land  for  its  Sunday  issue,  and  the  net 
annual  growth  from  500,000  acres  every 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  problem 
that  the  farmer  faces:  What  does  he 
receive?  I  have  often  said  that  if  the 
farmer  could  get  his  just  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  and  let  everybody 
else  have  his  Just  share,  the  fanner's 
problems  would  be  solved.  But  the 
farmer  does  not  get  his  fair  share  For 
each  dollar  spent  for  food  the  farmer 
gets  not  50  cents  but  just  38  cents.  He 
gets  2.4  cents  for  the  com  in  a  2t3-cent 
box  of  com  flakes. 

He  gets  62  cents  for  each  $1  spent 
for  Choice  grade  beef,  and  11  certs  for 
the  oranges  in  a  26-cent  can  of  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate. 

He  gets  2.3  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a 
20-cent  loaf  of  white  bread,  and  about 
11  cents  from  a  25-cent  quart  of  milk. 
He  gets  about  29  cents  for  the  cotton 
in  a  man's  $4  business  shirt,  and  about 
25  cents  stumpage  for  each  $1  worth  of 
pine  lumber  produced  from  his  woods. 

Then  I  would  like  to  give  this  final 
statistic  in  this  connection:  20  percent 
ot  our  disposable  income  went  for  food 
in  1959.  If  we  had  bought  in  1959  the 
same  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  we  ate 
in  the  period  1935  through  1939  we 
would  have  spent  only  15  percent  of  our 
1959  income.  So  the  price  of  food  to 
the  consumer,  I  sincerely  believe,  shows 
a  very  favorable  situation,  and  today  we 
ask  our  friends  representing  the  con- 
suming areas  to  support  us  in  the  solu- 


tion of  the  farm  problems  because  I 
believe  consumers-— all  of  America — 
have  a  stake  in  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy. 

But  here  Is  where  the  rub  comes: 
What  is  the  best  solution  to  our  problem? 
Good  men  have  disagreed.  I  felt  that 
after  having  worked  for  days  with  our 
committee  on  this  bill  that  the  better 
angels  had  played  on  the  chords  of  our 
natures  so  that  we  had  almost  100  per- 
cent imanimity  on  the  basic  features  of 
this  measure.  Then  I  do  not  know 
whether  baser  angels  came  into  the  pic- 
ture, but  something  happened  and  we 
found  ourselves  I  am  sure  due  to  no 
wrong  motive,  but  due  to  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion — we  foimd  ourselves  in 
disagreement. 

May  I  repeat  what  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  so  ably  said: 
We  are  in  a  deplorable  situation  insofar 
as  feed  grains  are  concerned.  The  tax- 
payers— and  farmers  are  taxpayers — 
have  a  right  now  to  begin  to  ask  us  for 
a  concrete  suggestion,  and  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  help  meet  that  problem;  it  is 
designed  to  help  the  farmer;  it  is  de- 
signed to  help  the  consumer.  This  bill 
is  supposed  to  take  out  of  possible  pro- 
duction hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  that  we  do  not  need  and  save 
$500  million.  Perhaps  it  would  not  do 
that,  but  I  think  it  will.  I  think  the  bill 
should  be  given  a  chance. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  objections 
that  are  made  to  the  bill.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  we  do  not  have  time  for 
administrative  procedures.  I  am  proud 
to  say  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
already  been  making  certain  investiga- 
tions and  reports  so  that  he  can  calcu- 
late the  average  yield  on  feed  grain  pro- 
duction for  1959  and  1960.  In  every 
newspaper  of  every  county  in  my  district 
of  Florida  already  information  has  been 
given  to  the  farmers  so  that  they  will  be 
on  the  alert  to  help  prepare  the  reports 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
time  is  of  the  essence.  We  do  not  have 
any  time  left  to  delay  the  starting  of  a 
plan  which  we  hope  will  do  something 
about  this  tremendous  grain  problem, 
$4  billion  worth  of  it  in  CCC  stocks.  I 
want  to  be  fair  to  the  farmers  of  America. 
I  want  to  be  fair  to  all  of  America  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  that  I  have  this  par- 
ticular responsibility  of  trying  to  give 
information  about  this  bill. 

Someone  has  expressed  concern  about 
the  increased  cost  for  feed  grains  in 
deficit  areas.  One  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing members  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  a 
great  friend  of  the  farmer  and  a  great 
personal  friend  of  mine,  pointed  out 
yesterday  he  feared  about  the  increased 
cost  of  feed  grain  in  deficit  areas.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ander- 
sen] who  is  another  powerful  champion 
of  the  farmer,  is  worried  about  this  bill 
because  he  is  afraid  It  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  right  to  make  the 
price  of  grain  so  low  it  will  be  imfair  to 
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the  com  farmers.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  BSLCHxal  la  worried  be- 
cause we  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  right  to  aet  feed  grain  prices  at 
any  level  above  65  percent  of  parity. 
Remember  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andersen  1 ,  is  wor- 
ried because  he  thinks  the  language  is 
such  it  will  depress  the  price  of  corn  to 
his  farmer,  while  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mclirrnii]  fears  it  will  in- 
crease the  price  of  com.  These  are  all 
honorable  gentlemen,  and  they  are 
learned  gentlemen.  They  are  concerned 
with  these  problems  as  all  of  us  were 

Now  I  think  we  have  equated  these 
views  in  a  manner  fair  to  all.  I  thmk 
we  came  up  with  the  very  essence  of 
statesmanship.  We  could  not  sati.sfy 
everybody.  We  could  not  completely 
satisfy  the  man  who  sells  the  grain,  or 
some  of  our  people  who  naturally  want 
to  make  all  they  can  off  the  farms.  We 
could  not  go  all  the  way  with  any  of 
them,  but  we  have  come  to  that  point  of 
honorable  compromise  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  good  legislation. 

Coming  back  to  section  3.  let  me  read 
you  the  very  language  in  the  bill: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  U 
authorized  to  sell  any  corn  or  grain  sorghums 
during  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop 
of  such  grains  at  any  price  not  Ies.s  than  17 
per  cen*um  below  the  IMl  support  price  for 
such  grains. 

If  you  cut  that  section  out  you  cut  out 
the  heart  of  the  bill. 

This  remmds  me  of  a  story  down  in 
my  section  of  the  country.  We  were 
going  catflishing  in  the  Suwannee  River 
where  we  have  the  most  succulent  and 
wonderful  catfish  In  the  world.  When 
you  catch  a  catfish  sometimes  he  jumps 
around  and  gets  out  of  your  hands.  We 
had  a  helper  to  clean  the  fish.  One  day 
he  was  trying  to  get  hold  of  a  squirming 
catfish.  The  catfish  would  not  stay  still 
so  he  could  clean  the  fish.  He  said  to 
the  catfish:  "Keep  quiet.  Im  not  going 
to  hurt  you.  All  I  am  going  to  do  is  cut 
your  insides  out." 

If  you  take  section  3  out  of  the  bill 
you  cut  the  insides  out  of  it,  you  will  not 
have  the  protection  that  we  think  we 
ought  to  have  for  those  who  comply  and 
those  who  make  certain  sacrifices.  It 
will  not  produce  a  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  grain. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
tried  to  put  controls  in  this  bill  We 
tried  to  say  to  our  farmers,  We  think 
if  you  get  a  good  price  support  we  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  say  to  you  You 
ought  to  have  production  controls'  .so 
that  the  taxpayers,  so  that  all  segment.s 
of  America  may  be  treated  fairly.' 

We  have  only  two  alternatives. 

We  can  keep  the  present  program, 
spending  $500  million  a  year  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  program,  or  we 
can  try  this  new  program,  which  we 
think  deserves  a  chance,  for  1  year.  Two 
billion,  seven  hundred  million  bushels  of 
needless  feed  grains  are  stored  up  in  our 
bins  today,  and  I  plead  with  you  to  vote 
for  this  bill  and  give  it  a  chance  to  see 
if  it  csuinot  correct  some  of  our  problems. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  very  dear  friend  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  the  committee,  and  I 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  hear  all  the 
discussion  yesterday.  We  had  an  ap- 
propriation bill  on  the  floor,  as  you  know. 
Now,  I  have  high  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment and  the  ability  of  the  gentleman, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion In  the  course  of  his  remarks — and 
I  know  this  bill  is  designed  to  help  the 
corn  farmers  and  gram  farmers— the 
gentleman  said  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  consumers  I  wish  he  would,  for  niy 
benefit  and  the  benefit  of  thase  of  u.s  who 
may  not  know  how  it  will  benefit  th*'^  con- 
sumers, tell  how  this  bill  will  benefit  the 
consumers 

Mr.  MATTHEWS  I  will  certainly  try 
to  But,  before  I  make  this  explana- 
tion, let  me  tell  this  story  at)out  the  man 
who  had  two  wives.  One  wife  wa.s  named 
Millie.  She  died.  He  married  another 
beautiful  gui  named  Tillie  She  died 
Then  the  gentlemai  died  And.  in  his 
will  he  had  said.  Bury  me  between 
Millie  and  Tillie  but  lean  me  toward 
Tillie  '  All  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  i.s 
this,  the  bill  leans  toward  the  farmer 
Let  us  be  frank  about  that  My  fnend.s 
from  the  large  city  areas  want  me  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  I  am  tellmtc  it  This  will 
help  the  farmer,  and  I  know  you  do  not 
want  me  to  apologize  for  him  I>'t  me 
say  this.  I  t>elieve  it  will  cost  you  le.s.s 
than  the  program  we  have  today,  and  if 
It  saves  you  nothing  else  except  the  stor- 
age costs.  I  think  the  .saving  will  b<' 
tremendous.  I  want  to  say  to  my  dear 
friend  from  North  Carolina — and  I 
thank  him  for  his  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter— that  we  who  are  in  favor  of  this 
bill  believe  that  in  storage  co.sts  alone 
it  will  save  the  consumer,  who  pays  the 
taxes  of  course,  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. We  are  talkint;  about  tax  relief 
now,  m  this  in.stance. 

Mr  JON.\S  My  farmers  produce 
poultry,  livestock,  and  dairy  products. 
How  will  this  bill  lu'Ip  them  ' 

Mr  MATTHEWS  Well,  we  just  heard 
our  friend  from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Ander- 
sen 1  say  he  is  afraid  the  price  of  corn 
with  section  3  is  going  to  be  .so  low  that 
It  will  be  detrimental  to  his  ana 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  May- 
be I  can  an-swer  the  question. 

Mr    MATTHEWS      Thank  you.  sir 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota  If 
this  bill  passes  with  section  3  in  it.  it 
will  force  my  corn  farmers  to  sell  corn 
at  $1  a  bu.shel  for  the  next  5  years  duf 
to  the  surplus  of  corn  in  tho  hands  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  und 
therefore  it  will  force  my  fiirmt-rs  to  ko 
into  the  poultry  business  becau-se  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  nettinK  more  than 
$1  for  corn  It  will  force  my  farmers 
also  to  go  into  the  hog  busine.s.s  We  can 
produce  and  do  produce  hogs,  jwultry, 
and  livestock  in  great  numbers  m  Min- 
nesota, and  we  will  have  to  step  up  that 
production  If  you  persi.st  in  mvmg  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
bring  the  level  of  our  corn  down  to  $1 
a  bushel  That  is  my  reason.  Mr 
Matthews  I  do  want  to  compliment 
you  for  bringing  out  the  auricultural 
economy  picture,  as  you  did   t(Hlay. 


Mr.  MA'rrHEWS.  I  want  to  thank 
my  distinguished  friend. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  QmE  1 . 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
bill  left  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  I 
voted  for  it  But  as  I  did,  I  announced 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  intended  to  do 
everything  I  could  to  strike  section  3. 
and  for  a  number  of  reasons.  But  before 
getting  into  that  I  would  like  to  go  over 
the  first  two  sections  of  the  bill  and  the 
program  involved  in  order  to  give  you 
my  views  on  it 

We  worked  out  a  compromise — 
granted  To  start  with,  the  price  sup- 
port level  shall  be  set  by  the  Secretary 
at  not  les.s  than  65  percent  of  parity 
There  is  no  limit  on  the  top.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  worry  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  .set  the  price  supports  at  100 
percent  of  parity  or  200  percent.  I  think 
hr  will  do  it  somewhere  within  reason 

There  is  also  a  .section  that  a  person 
must  idle  20  percent  of  his  acres  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  price  supports  and  be 
allowed  to  idle  20  percent  more  if  he  .so 
desires  I  would  have  liked  to  see  the  ad- 
ditional permissive  diversion  set  at  30 
percent  in  order  to  get  more  land  out  of 
production  this  year  But  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  did  not  see  fit  to  go 
alonu'  with  that  so  I  accept  the  com- 
promise 

There  is  one  provision  which  we 
changed,  which  is  important  and  which 
I  think  all  Members  should  bear  in  mind 
.■^s  the  bill  came  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  repnart  to  us.  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  introduced 
It  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it 
provided  that  all  the  grains  paid  to  the 
farmer  by  way  of  payment  in  kind  could 
be  merchandised  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  throuch  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  the  market  price. 
We  refused  to  so  along  with  that  pro- 
posal This  would  have  enabled  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  manipulate 
the  market  We  changed  it  so  that  the 
payment  in  kind  would  be  paid  through 
a  nei,'otiable  certificate  .so  that  the  farm- 
er would  merchandise  his  own  grain 

On  reading  the  report  on  the  feed 
grains  bill  I  find  at  the  bottom  of  page 
5 — and  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr    Poage  1  a  question  about  it: 

The  commltte<>  suggests  that  it  might  be 
^xis.sible  for  the  CCC  lo  act  as  the  agent  of 
farmers  whu  wi.sh  to  sell  their  certificates, 
rather  thnn  w  ithdruwlnc:  the  gram  them- 
selves 

You  will  recall  Mr  Poage.  that  we  in- 
tended that  the  farmer  should  merchan- 
di.se  hi.s  own  certificate  We  absolutely 
refus«'d  U)  go  along  with  allowing  the 
CCC  to  merchandise  the  grain  for  him. 
I  sh juld  Uke  the  gentleman  to  state  to 
the  Committee  his  understanding  of 
what  we  intended  by  the  bill,  as  it  now 
comes  to  us  in  regard  to  the  negotiable 
certificates  used  for  payment  m  kind. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  s  recollection  is  substan- 
tially correct  The  subcommittee  did 
feel  that  we  did  not  want  to  authorize 
the  CCC  to  be  the  redemption  agent 
It-self;  in  other  words  to  pay  out  the 
money  on  the  certificate      As  I  recall  it, 
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the  sentiment  in  the  committee  was 
that  we  wanted  the  CCC  to  assist  the 
farmer  to  get  his  certificate  redeemed 
by  somebody  who  wanted  to  redeem  it. 
We  did  suggest  that  the  Department 
could  very  well  take  a  man's  certificate; 
that  is.  the  Department  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  somebody 
who  would  buy  It.  more  readily  than 
would  be  the  individual  farmer.  Wesug- 
:  r.sted  that  possibly  the  Department 
cuuld  do  that,  and  paas  the  proceeds  on 
to  the  farmer  but  not  that  the  Depart- 
ment itself  make  the  redemption  with 
Government  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  is  true,  then,  that  the 
CCC  would  not  purchase  the  certificate 
from  the  fanner,  nor  would  they  actually 
be  .selhng  the  grains  in  the  market. 

Mr    POAGE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  They  would  bring  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  together,  acting  as 
the  agent. 

Let  us  get  on  to  the  more  controver- 
sial section  of  the  bill.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  many  speakers  prior  to  my- 
self— in  fact,  the  speaker  who  Just  pre- 
ceded me,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  MATTHrwsl,  that  If  you  took  sec- 
tion 3  out  of  the  bill,  you  would  com- 
pletely ruin  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Let  me  explain  what  would  happen 
under  this  proposed  legislation.  We 
have  two  incentives  in  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  No.  1:  Unless  a  per- 
son complies  with  a  20-percent  reduction 
on  his  grain  and  sorghum  acres,  he  could 
not  receive  the  support  level,  which  we 
expect  will  be  $1.20.  That  is  an  incen- 
tive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
says  that  eligibility  for  price  support  will 
be  contingent  on  whether  a  person  com- 
plies or  not  is  important  to  the  cash 
grain  farmer.  In  com  production  about 
70  percent,  it  was  testified  in  our  com- 
mittee. Is  fed  back  to  livestock  on  the 
farm  itself.  So  the  other  30  percent 
would  be  interested  in  receiving  a  guar- 
anteed price  support.  For  that  Incen- 
tive they  must  comply  with  the  program 
in  order  to  receive  that  price  support  of 
$1  20.  The  other  70  percent  of  the  com 
would  go  back  into  the  livestock  on  the 
farm  where  it  was  raised.  For  these 
farmers  it  is  no  incentive  to  receive  the 
price-support  level.  They  would  never 
take  a  loan  on  it,  because  they  use  that 
corn  to  feed  to  their  livestock.  The  c^ 
of  that  grain  is  the  cost  of  productym. 
But  we  have  another  incentive  in  the  bill 
to  bring  these  people  into  the  program, 
and  that  is  the  rental  payment,  which  we 
have  limited  to  50  percent  in  cash  and 
60  percent  in  kind.  I  wish  we  had  not 
limited  it  to  that  amount,  but,  as  I  said, 
this  was  a  compromise,  and  that  wajB  the 
Incentive  to  livestock  farmers  who  pro- 
duce their  own  feed. 

What  incentive  is  there  in  section  3? 
If  section  3  stays  in  the  bill.  It  allows 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  for 
less  than  the  support  level,  as  low  as 
$1  for  com.  This  means  that  when  the 
farmer  who  has  received  payment  in  kind 
tries  to  merchandise  It  he  will  not  re- 
ceive $1.20  for  that  percentage  ot  his 
normal  production,  he  will  get  somewhat 


less  than  a  dollar  for  his  com.  This 
would  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  pay- 
ment in  kind  as  an  incentive  to  divert 
acres. 

If  section  3  stays  in  the  bill,  you  drive 
down  the  income  of  every  complying 
farmer,  as  well  as  the  income  of  every 
noncomplying  farmer,  so  you  are  going 
directly  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
where  you  want  to  go,  that  is,  if  we 
intend  to  retain  our  original  objective 
of  increasing  farm  income.  This  bill  is 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  farm  in- 
come. There  are  only  two  ways  that  can 
be  obtained.  One  is  from  the  consumer, 
the  other  from  the  taxpayers.  Nobody 
should  try  to  fool  you  into  thinking  it 
comes  from  any  other  place.  We  want 
to  increase  the  farmer's  income  b<!cause 
he  is  at  the  low  end  of  the  economic 
totem  pole  now  and  needs  this  kind  of 
help.  I  do  not  want  section  3  to  drive 
his  income  down. 

Second,  this  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Gtovernment,  not  decrease  it.  We 
have  all  heard  from  our  taxpaying  con- 
stitumts  that  they  do  not  want  us  to 
spend  so  much.  Here  we  have  a  section 
that  would  actually  increa,se  the  cost  of 
government. 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  the  farm- 
er who  feeds  his  grain  on  the  farm  and 
has  complied  with  the  program  would 
find  that  during  the  marketing  year, 
October  1.  1961.  to  October  1,  1962,  that 
If  he  puts  his  grain  imder  loan  he  can 
get  $1.20  and  he  can  go  out  on  the  mar- 
ket and  buy  it  for  $1  or  less.  That  is 
what  he  would  likely  do.  Right  now 
none  of  this  grain  which  is  fed  on  the 
farm  is  going  into  Government  hands. 
It  has  not  been  going  onto  the  market 
at  all  like  cash  grains.  But  if  section  3 
stays  In  he  will  sell  his  grain  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $1.20  and  buy  it  back  for 
a  dollar  or  less  to  feed  livestock.  So  70 
percent  compliance  under  this  program 
as  Secretary  Freeman  indicates  will 
mean  3  billion  bushels  of  compliance 
com,  and  that  means  a  $600  million  ad- 
ditional cost  added  onto  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  program. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  section 
9  Is  wrong  is  that  the  incentive,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  would  be  decreased 
to  these  farmers  who  feed  their  grain 
back  on  the  farm  and  take  part  in  this 
rental  payment.  They  will  not  know 
what  price  their  payment  in  kind  will 
command  during  the  marketing  year 
which  begins  5  months  after  planting. 
When  the  Secretary  announces  he  will 
sell  on  the  market  under  section  3  the 
bottom  wfll  drop  right  out.  Experience 
has  shown  this  time  and  again. 

Also,  this  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  jrower  that  could  ruin  our 
competitive  marketing  system  if  he  used 
it  This  is  the  most  dangerous  aspect 
of  the  whole  bill.  This  is  why  the  grain 
trade  have  come  in  and  stated  why  they 
oppose  the  bill. 

The  National  Grain  Trade  Council  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  over  section  3  when 
It  said  on  March  3, 1961 : 

yfe  believe  ttiat  IT  section  S  of  HH.  4510 
te  enacted — 

1.  The  Commodity  Credit  COTporatlon  dur- 
ing tbe  marketing  yeart  for  the  IdOl  cropa 
of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  can  arbitrarily 


establish  the  maxket  price  for  tbese  grains 
and  other  feed  grains. 

2.  To  grant  this  authority  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  create  great 
uncertainty  as  to  feed  grain  prices  since  the 
supply-demand  factors  of  tbe  market  will 
In  no  sense  determine  the  price  of  these 
feed  grains — these  prices  will  be  determined 
by  the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  to  when  to  seU,  where 
to  sell,  and  at  what  price  to  sell. 

3.  Cattlemen,  dairymen,  and  poultrymen, 
in  the  absence  c^  an  ability  to  luiow  at  least 
roughly  in  advance  what  the  cost  of  feed 
grains  Is  to  be,  will  be  unable  to  plan  In 
any  way  for  future  production  of  meat,  milk, 
e^gs,  and  poultry.  The  market  for  these 
consumer  items  will  be  disrupted  to  the 
detriment  of  consumers,  both  prlcewlse  and 
supplywise. 

4.  Processors  and  merchandisers  of  feed 
grains,  particularly  corn,  will  not  attempt 
to  accumulate  InTentories  In  anticipation  of 
future  needs  because  of  the  concern  tbey 
will  share  with  cattlemen,  dairymen,  and 
poultrymen,  over  tbe  possible  arbitrary  sale 
of  Corernment  stocks  ot  feed  grains. 

5.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  Government's  sale 
policies,  if  any,  on  feed  grains — where  they 
will  be  sold,  when  they  will  be  sold  and  at 
what  price  they  will  be  sold — will.  In  pre- 
venting an  acciunulatlon  of  Inventories  at 
feed  grains.  Irreparably  damage  future  and 
cash  trades  In  feed  grains,  thus  leading  to  a 
breakdown  In  the  highly  efficient  economic 
low-cost  competitive  grain  marketing  system. 

6.  Congress  for  some  years  has  been  com- 
mitted to  foreign  market  development  pro- 
grams for  all  grains.  According  to  news  re- 
ports, the  administration  will  recommend 
further  expansion  of  market  develoimient 
programs  for  all  grains.  If  section  3  of 
HJR.  4510  Is  enacted,  foreign  busrers  may  not 
make  forward  purchases  and  UjS.  export 
firms  may  not  make  forward  sales  of  feed 
grains. 

This  will  impair  the  effectiveness  of  pres- 
ent or  future  market  development  programs. 
This  will  greatly  curtail  the  operation  of  the 
P-I~K  export  programs  for  feed  grains  under 
which  for  the  past  several  years  U.S.  exiKirters 
have  made  forward  sales  of  up  to  6  months 
with  foreign  buyers  making  forward  pur- 
chases for  a  similar  period  and  under  which 
expKjrts  of  U.S.  feed  grains  have  been  in- 
creased all  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government, 
feed  grain  producers  and  other  U.S.  taxpayers. 

7.  A  serious  curtailment  of  tbe  P-I-K  pro- 
gram will  remove  tbe  world  demand  for  feed 
grains  from  the  U.S.  marketplaces,  will  de- 
press U.S.  market  prices,  and  wlU  force 
larger  quantities  of  feed  grains  Into  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  Inventories,  all 
to  the  expense  of  feed  grain  producers  and 
other  U.S.  taxpayers. 

On  March  1  the  GTA  Daily  Radio 
Roundup  said: 

There  also  is  some  genuine  concern  on  the 
part  of  farm  grain  co-ops  as  to  what  this  new 
legislation  will  mean  to  farmer-owned  stor- 
age and  the  storing  and  marketing  of  grain. 
And — it  would  be  well  for  the  Department  of 
AgricultTn-e  to  clarify  Itself  on  some  of  these 
points,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be  doing. 

On  March  3,  1961,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  wrote 
to  each  Member  of  the  House  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation has  no  established  policy  as  to 
levels  of  crop  price  supports  or  acreage  re- 
tirement. Historically.  It  has  been  our  policy 
to  leave  to  the  administration  and  farm  or- 
ganizations recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress on  price-support  policy. 

This  national  association  does  have  policy 
regarding  legislation  that  will  destroy  the 
competitive  grain-marketing  system.  There- 
fore,  we   are   opposed    to  section  3   of  HJl. 
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4510  aa  reported  out  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  mm  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Ck>rporatlon  Is 
authorised  to  sell  any  com  or  grain  sorghums 
during  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961  crop 
of  such  grains  at  any  price  not  less  than  17 
percent  below  the  1961  support  price  for  such 
grains." 

We  are  opposed  to  section  3  because  of 
the  following  reasons: 

I  If  enacted,  CCC  during  the  1961  cri>p 
marketing  year  of  com  and  grain  sorghums 
could  set  market  piicea  at  any  level  down 
to  approximately  91  p«r  bushel  for  corn. 
(Under  present  statute.  CCC  is  prohibited 
from  making  domestic  sales  of  grain  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  support  price  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges.) 

2.  The  infipUed  threat  of  sales  of  feed  grain 
would  have  disruptive  effects  upon  gram 
markets.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  feed 
manufacturers,  grain  processors,  and  other 
grain  merchandisers  to  carry  inventories  be- 
cause Urge  feed  grain  sales  set  by  a  giant 
Oovemment  agency  could  depress  any  mar- 
ket price  and  would  discourage  forw.ird 
buying. 

3.  The  CCC  could  largely  replace  the  pres- 
ent competitive  market  system 

4  Grain  consumers  and  merchandisers 
would  have  to  assume  greater  risks  because 
the  legislation  would  destroy  the  opportunity 
to  hedge.  1  e  .  free  grain  markets  could  nut 
continue  to  function. 

5.  It  would  result  In  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  becoming  the  chief  handler  of 
the  corn  and  grain  sorghum  production  In 
1961 

This  national  association  is  opp<xsed  to 
giving  the  authority  to  any  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  depress  grain  market  prices, 
and  to  destroy  the  competitive  grain  market- 
ing system 

I  have  been  told  that  back  in  1937  or 
1938  this  request  was  made  by  Jesse 
Jones,  head  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  At  that  time  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  un- 
der the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. When  he  asked  for  this 
authority  to  sell  our  surplus  stock  at  the 
market  to  reduce  the  amount  of  it  we 
found  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Henry  A.  Wallace  refused  to  go  along. 
The  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  co- 
operative grain  elevators  to  prevent  that 
action  enabled  them  to  organize  what 
is  now  known  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives.  If  it  was 
dangerous  at  that  time,  it  is  certainly 
dangerous  now. 

If  we  allowed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  do  that  with  com.  we  might 
also  ask  the  OfBce  of  Civil  Defense  Mo- 
bilization to  do  this  with  our  strategic 
stockpile.  When  they  said  they  were 
going  to  sell  coconut  oil.  the  price 
dropped  through  the  floor.  If  they  said 
tomorrow  they  were  going  to  sell  lead 
and  zinc  at  the  market  price,  the  price 
of  those  commodities  would  drop 
through  the  floor.  You  are  askiiiR  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
same  authority  as  this  on  our  grain  I 
do  not  want  the  Oovemment  to  do  that 
to  my  farmers  and  I  hope  you  do  not 
want  to  do  it  to  your  farmers. 

Also,  under  this  section  3  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  principal  buyer  and  sell- 
er of  all  our  grain.  Right  now  we  have 
a  competitive  market  which  handles 
about  30  percent,  raised  by  cash-grain 
farmers. 

But  this  would  put  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Into  the  business  of 


buying  and  selling  most  of  our  corn  and 
or  grain  sorghums.  Also,  this  would 
put  a  ceiling  rather  than  a  floor  on  the 
income  of  farmers  for  the  price  they 
receive.  You  know  what  the  price  sup- 
port program  is  supposed  to  do  It  is 
supposed  to  put  a  floor  under  the  farm- 
ers' prices  so  that  they  will  not  go  below 
that  point,  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  supposed  to  handle  its 
stocks  so  that  they  will  stay  up  about 
at  the  support  level.  Here  you  allow 
the  Government  to  knock  the  prices 
down  below  the  support  level  Lt-t  us 
look  and  see  what  the  other  commoditie.s 
have  and  see  what  a  dangerous  precedent 
that  IS.  At  the  present  time  under  the 
law.  and  if  you  strike  section  3.  .section 
407  will  apply:  No  commodity  can  be 
sold  for  less  than  5  percent  above  the 
support  level  plu.s  a  reasonable  carryiriK 
charge  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
the  competitive  market  to  operate  I 
think  that  5  percml  above  us  too  .small 
a  margin.  I  think  it  should  be  greater 
than  that.  IX)  you  know  what  thf  cot- 
ton people  did  after  their  A  and  B  pro- 
gram was  terminated''  They  saw  how 
drastic  it  was  to  allow  cotton  to  be  sold 
below  the  support  level  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  next  market  year  for  cotton 
the  Government  shall  not  sell  tn-Iow  15 
percent  above  the  support  level  plus  rea- 
sonable carrying  charges.  This  is  the  di- 
rection we  ought  to  no  to  give  .s<^me  help 
to  the  farmers,  the  producers  of  thes*- 
commodities  Yet.  this  section  of  the 
bill  propo.ses  to  go  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  I  think  it  completely  un- 
warranted. We  should  never  allow  any- 
one to  have  that  kind  of  authority  over 
our  market  system  I  think  if  we  want 
to  increase  the  farmers'  income,  we  mu.st 
strike  .section  3  If  we  want  the  first 
two  sections  of  the  bill  or  the  program 
Itself  to  really  work,  to  really  take  land 
out  of  production  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  overproduction  and  surpluses,  then 
we  must  strike  section  3  If  we  want  to 
have  this  bill  as  an  incentive  and  make 
it  work,   section  3   must   be  stricken 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I  just 
have  two  questions  which  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr  Quid  has  had  a 
lifetime  of  experience  in  farming,  as  I 
have  had.  and  I  believe  he  is  practical 
and  his  feet  are  on  the  i? round.  Now  in 
relation  to  this  authority  supposedly  to 
be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  — 
i.s  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  but  what 
with  the  $1  02  cash  com.  for  example, 
and  held  there  by  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  law  by  allowing  urain  to 
trickle  in,  as  it  undoubtedly  would,  is 
there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  but  that 
that  would  also  .set  the  price  level  on 
barley,  oats,  and  all  f*'ed  trains  in  pro- 
portion'' 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  certain  it  would  be- 
cause their  market  price  is  related  to  the 
price  of  corn,  as  it  always  has  been 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Abso- 
lutely, and  it  is  based  on  the  cash  price 
of  com  and  not  the  price  support  level 
of  corn. 


As  the  gentleman  has  rightly  said,  sec- 
tion 3  destroys  for  all  practical  purposes 
any  good  that  comes  to  agriculture  from 
this  bill  in  my  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  iMrs   May  I 

Mr.  l^NGEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  I.ANGEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  in 
supjxirt  of  the  bill  which  we  are  pres- 
ently considering,  but  with  a  number 
of  reservations  As  a  short-range  meas- 
ure and  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  k)elieve  the  bill  deserves  our  support. 
But  as  we  consider  it.  we  should.  I  be- 
lieve recognize  the  bill  for  what  it  is 
namely,  a  stopgap  measure  designed 
to  give  us  time  to  make  a  beginnini^  on 
a  long-range  piogram  to  increase  farm 
income    and    reduce    taxpayer   expense. 

1  he  overall  principles  of  the  bill  are 
good  and  could  well,  in  modified  form, 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  long-range  ap- 
proach that  IS  needed  in  the  near  future 
They  provide  incentive  to  the  farmer 
to  participate,  incentive  in  the  form  of 
increased  price  .support-s  in  return  for 
a  reduction  in  production  and  in  the 
form  of  payments  for  the  retired  acres. 
both  in  cash  and  in  kind  These  princi- 
ples are  identical  to  those  embodied  in 
proposals  which  I  have  made  during 
this  and  each  of  the  past  2  years.  By 
providing  this  incentive,  the  bill  makes 
It  at  least  somewhat  attractive  for  the 
farmer  to  participate  in  a  program  de- 
siKiied  to  reduce  the  surpluses,  through 
reduced  production  and  payments-in- 
kind,  and,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  tax- 
payer costs  involved  in  buying  and  stor- 
ing these  surpluses. 

I  .say  somewhat  attractive  because,  in 
my  opinion,  the  bill  does  not  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  a  substantial  enough  increase 
in  farm  income  When  we  consider  the 
drastic  manner  m  which  net  farm  Income 
has  been  decreasing,  while  the  remainder 
of  our  economy  has  t)een  flourishing  as 
never  before.  74  percent  of  parity  on 
sharply  reduced  acreage  looks  severely 
inadequate.    But  it  is  a  start. 

Another  principle  of  the  bill  which  de- 
.serves  commendation  is  the  fact  that  it 
is,  at  least  on  the  surface,  voluntary.  A 
farmer  may  participate  or  not,  as  he  de- 
sires, and  thi.s  is  certainly  as  It  should 
be  Our  long-range  program  should  also 
be  based  on  a  freedom  of  participation 

But  whether  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing today  will  actually  be  voluntary  in 
practice  is  questionable,  and  here  I  would 
rai.se  an  objection  to  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posal Section  3.  which  provides  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
.sell  surplus  corn  and  grain  sorghums  at 
pricts  down  to  17  percent  below  the  sup- 
port price,  could  well  force  all  farmers 
to  participate  in  the  program,  whether 
they  actually  desired  to  do  so  or  not. 
The  threat  of  such  supplies  being  placed 
on  the  market  at  such  low  prices  might 
provide  a  risk  only  the  foolhardy  would 
take 

Station  3  provides  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corix)ration  with  tremendous  po- 
tential authority.     It  makes  it  the  sole 
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source  of  the  farmer's  achieving  even  £i 
support  price,  and  makes  it  potentially 
possible  for  CCC  to  determine  the  mar- 
ket price.  Also,  by  virtue  of  these  items, 
it  has  the  potential  of  making  the  pro- 
gram more  costly,  in  that  CCC  would  be 
handling  an  increased  volume  of  grain. 

Another  objection  which  must  be 
raised  to  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  deal  with  the  problem  of  imports. 
During  the  past  12  years.  American 
farmers  have  not  raised  as  much  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  rye  as  we  have  used  do- 
mestically and  for  export  purposes.  Yet, 
surpluses  of  these  crops  have  grown,  due 
to  the  entirely  disproportionate  amounts 
of  oats,  barley,  and  rye  which  we  have 
allowed  to  enter  this  country.  We  have, 
m  effect,  l)een  importing  surpluses. 

There  is  a  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  raising  price  supports  on 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  without  doing 
.something  about  these  Imports.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  prices  for  these  crops 
are  far  lower  than  they  should  be,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  rise.  But  increased 
prices  could  well  attract  increased  im- 
ports, with  the  end  result  that  prices 
could  be  driven  even  lower.  This  is  a 
.serious  omission  of  the  bill. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  I  believe 
the  bill  should  be  approved,  in  that  it 
provides  a  badly  needed  opportunity  for 
better  grain  prices  and  a  beginning  on 
the  task  of  reducing  grain  surpluses.  It 
should  then  be  our  purpose  to  make  a 
beginning  on  the  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram so  badly  needed — a  program  which 
should  deal  with  the  entire  national 
agricultural  unit  and  provide  a  climate 
for  increased  farm  income  and  reduced 
taxpayer  costs. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Peed  Grains  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee I  st>ent  a  number  of  days  in  study 
of  this  emergency  plan  to  deal  with  the 
feed  grain  problem,  as  presented  to  us 
by  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman.  After  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  as  a  whole  had  made  a 
number  of  changes  and  amendments  to 
the  original  bill  as  introduced,  I  Joined 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  their  vote  to 
bring  this  legislation  to  the  House  as  a 
whole  for  its  consideration, 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record  at 
this  point  that  when  the  report  came  out 
from  the  committee  on  this  bill  my  name 
was  not  on  any  of  the  minority  reports, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
this  was  an  oversight. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  want  to  confirm  what 
the  gentlewoman  has  said,  in  relation  to 
minority  views.  Due  to  press  of  time  the 
minority  report  had  to  be  filed  by  mid- 
night of  a  certain  day.  Due  to  some  mis- 
understanding the  gentlewoman  was  not 
contacted  in  time  for  her  to  express  her 
minority  views.  I  understand  that  if  she 
had  had  an  opportunity  she  would  have 
signed  the  minority  views,  as  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
QuiKl  and  the  gentleman  fi-om  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Hoeven]. 


Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
Joined  to  help  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
for  consideration,  but  for  reasons  well 
explained  by  previous  speakers,  if  section 
3  remains  in  this  bill  my  cooperation 
with  the  administration  of  the  New 
Frontier  will  end  at  that  point. 

If  this  body,  in  its  wisdom — and  I 
assure  it  will  be  wisdom — votes  to  de- 
lete section  3  from  the  bill,  then  I  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  voting  in 
favor  of  it  on  final  passage.  We  have 
a  serious  and  an  emergency  situation  in 
the  present  accumulation  and  buildup 
of  huge  stocks  of  feed  grains.  A  situa- 
tion that  affects  every  section  of  our 
country  economically,  and  the  very  fu- 
ture of  agriculture  itself.  Though  the 
situation  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  constantly  worsening.  Congress 
has  failed  to  act  aflarmatively  on  it — 
has  remained  on  dead  center — while  cit- 
izens everywhere  plead  for  action. 
Some  time  ago  I  pledged  the  people  of 
my  area  that  I  would  work  for  and  sup- 
port any  plan  that  seemed  to  have  pos- 
sible merit  to  help  the  situation  in  any 
way,  regardless  of  political  consid- 
erations or  pressure  from  special  inter- 
est groups.  Secretary  Freeman,  in  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  has  stated 
that  he  believes  this  program  will  save 
the  taxpayers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  wiL  reduce  the 
buildup  of  surpluses  and  at  the  same 
time  protect  the  income  of  the  partici- 
pating farmer  and  assure  the  consimier 
fair  and  stable  prices  for  food  products. 
Frankly,  the  more  I  study  this  bill,  the 
more  doubts  I  have  about  this  program 
accomplishing  such  worthy  objectives. 
But  I  carmot  oppose  for  opposition's 
sake  at  least  a  1-year  trial  run  on  a 
plan  that  the  newly  installed  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
asked  for  on  the  basis  that  it  will  accom- 
plish the  ends  we  all  seek.  We  have 
witnessed  in  previous  years  the  tragic 
situation  whereby  heads  of  departments 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  expe- 
diting programs  to  help  certain  sections 
of  oxxx  Nation  were  constantly  being  im- 
peded and  held  back  in  implementation 
of  these  programs  by  action  or  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  some- 
times for  purely  partisan  reasons.  We 
have  seen  this  happen  from  creation  of 
Judgeships  to  farm  policies.  I  do  not 
ever  want  a  purely  political  obstruction- 
ist vote  on  my  record.  But  I  wish  also 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  if  thus  legisla- 
tion gets  my  aflBrmative  vote  it  is  be- 
cause it  has  been  presented  to  us  by  this 
administration  as  a  short-range,  emer- 
gency measure  that  will  be  in  effect  for 
only  1  year.  I  have  never  deviated 
from  my  position  that  our  long-range 
objective  for  American  agricultui-e 
should  be  more  freedom  from  Govern- 
ment control  rather  than  steps  that  take 
us  closer  to  a  maximum  of  Government 
control.  Unfortunately,  today,  for  those 
of  us  who  adhere  to  this  principle  we 
have  such  a  tragic  situation  of  built-up 
surpluses  casting  a  shadow  over  our 
hopes  for  restoration  of  a  free  market, 
that  Interim  emergency  steps  must  be 
taken  before  we  can  even  begin  to  give 
practical  consideration  to  how  best  to 
return  to  the  wonderful  days  when  sup- 


ply and  demand  were  in  some  reasonable 
balance. 

But  on  this  point  of  the  bill  before  be- 
ing enacted  as  a  temporary  measure, 
let  us  be  sure  th-^t  it  is  just  that.  Those 
Members  who  represent  areas  that  are 
feed  deficit  areas — where  much  livestock 
and  poultry  production  exists,  where 
dairying  is  a  major  industry — take 
warning.  Under  questioning,  in  the 
committee.  Secretarj'  Freeman  testified 
that  this  program  will  not  change  beef 
and  pork  prices,  and  might  even  halt  the 
decline  of  poultry  and  egg  prices.  On 
a  1-year  basis  the  effect  of  this  program 
might  not  have  serious  effects  in  these 
fields.  But  we  must  always  remember 
that  feed  grains  are  of  major  importance 
in  the  production  of  meat  and  milk. 
Adequate  supplies  at  stable  prices  must 
always  be  available  if  we  are  to  protect 
not  only  the  feeders,  but  the  consuming 
public.  On  a  short  term  basis,  we  can 
only  hope  our  fears  of  this  bill  are 
groundless.  But  I  hope  if  this  body  takes 
affirmative  action  on  this  legislation  they 
embark  on  this  course  determined  to 
have  the  political  courage  and  the  intel- 
ligence to  end  this  program  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  its  operation.  Now 
this  can  only  be  done  if  we  pass  a  sound, 
long-range  program  taking  into  con- 
sideration both  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  in  their  relation  to  one  another 
in  the  whole  picture  of  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  surplus  situation  which  is  caus- 
ing its  economic  headaches  of  today. 
Much  like  a  tax  titled  "temporary" — 
legislation  called  emergency — has  a 
strange  w-ay  of  staying  in  existence,  long 
after  the  emergency  has  passed. 

If  this  program  is  extended  beyond  its 
now  admitted  deadline,  my  great  ap- 
prehension is  that  it  cannot  help  but 
seriously  hurt  the  livestock  and  dairy 
industry,  and  through  them  the  con- 
suming public,  through  a  scarcity  situa- 
tion. 

I  earnestly  request  that  this  adminis- 
tration in  attempting  to  solve  one  prob- 
lem, please  make  sure  that  the  solution 
itself  does  not  became  a  long-teiTO  prob- 
lem, compwunding  the  troubles  of  today's 
American  farmers  for  endless  tomorrows. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HARvrsrl. 

Mr.  HAR'VEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  an  unavoidable  absence  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  return  to  the  well  of 
this  House;  also  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  are 
almost  without  exception  dedicated  peo- 
ple. They  would  have  to  be.  because  it 
is  a  very  grueling  committee  upon  which 
to  serve  and  one  that  is  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  problems  and  diflHculties.  I  am 
likewise  of  opinion  that  in  our  very  sin- 
cere effort  to  try  to. solve  the  various 
farm  problems  as  they  Come  along,  many 
times  we  have  the  unfortunate  effect  in- 
stead of  enlightening,  of  further  confus- 
ing the  rest  of  the  membership  of  the 
House;  in  fact,  one  of  my  very  good 
friends  asked  me  today  when  he  learned 
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I  was  going  to  tmkc  the  floor  on  this 
bill,  whether  I  was  going  to  further  com- 
pound the  confusion. 

One  of  the  things,  in  my  opinion,  that 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  lack  of  under- 
standing has  been  the  fact  that  the  feed 
grain  problem  Is  associated  with  live- 
stock. There  are  many  facets  to  the 
problem.  I  know  In  my  State  there  Is  a 
considerable  segment  of  the  farmers  who 
s?row  grain  for  cash  purposes.  This  area 
takes  in  parts  of  QUnols,  Iowa,  and  Ohio. 
A  different  view  Is  held  In  most  cases  by 
the  grain  and  the  livestock  farmers.  In 
that  area  com  Is  grown  to  feed  the  live- 
stock and  then  goes  to  market  in  the 
form  of  livestock.  Historically  we  have 
produced  most  of  our  own  livestock,  but 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  to  illustrate  how  complicated 
this  problem  can  become,  that  back  In 
my  own  county  during  this  past  year 
more  than  a  thousand  head  of  feeder 
calves  were  Imported  from  his  State  to 
be  fed  for  market  on  our  supply  of 
feed  grains. 

Historically,  many  of  these  feeding 
cattle  have  come  from  the  West  and  we 
have  the  opinion  of  the  range  cattle  pro- 
ducers who  really  believe,  and  I  think 
sincerely  believe,  that  cheap  grain  will 
make  for  high-priced  feeder  cattle  for 
his  benefit.  All  of  these  conflicting  opin- 
ions have  left  many  of  you  confused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  funda- 
mental facts  I  can  leave  with  you.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Income  of  agriculture 
comes  from  feed  grain,  and  the  live- 
stock that  are  the  resioltant  product.  I 
do  not  go  in  for  statistics  very  much,  but 
let  me  say  that  better  than  60  percent  or 
thereabouts,  at  times  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  an  the  farm  income,  is  from 
livestock  and  llTestock  products,  which 
makes  the  market  for  feed  gram. 

This  is  another  corollary  that  is  not 
imderstood.  even  by  grain  producers 
themselves.  The  long-range  price  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  is  de- 
termined by  the  price  of  feed  grain.  So 
I  would  say  to  those  who  figure  there  Is 
some  kind  of  a  quick  profit  to  be  made 
from  depressed  grain  prices,  you  had 
better  have  a  second  look.  We  need  for 
a  prosperous  agriculture  a  fair  price  for 
feed  grains,  and  we  need  an  adequate 
supply  for  the  cattle  and  livestock  pro- 
ducer in  general. 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
later,  and  I  do  so  with  some  reluctance 
because  my  whole  instinct  in  working 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  has  always 
been  to  work  for  things  rather  than 
against  things.  When  we  finally  pre- 
sented this  bill  to  the  full  committee  I 
became  alarmed  because  I  heard  many 
disquieting  reports  that  this  story  of  the 
Secretary  fixing  the  price  at  $1.20  was 
a  sort  of  a  blind  to  get  the  bill  through, 
and  that  he  had  other  ideas  when  he 
finally  got  it  past  the  Congress.  I  am 
not  inclined  to  doubt  his  word,  but  I  do 
know  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that 
there  are  going  to  be  forces  at  work  in 
attempting  to  drive  the  price  of  com 
and  the  associated  feed  grains  higher 
than  they  should  be  and  higher  than 
they  are  If  we  Implement  this  bill  with- 
out any  ceiling  on  the  price  of  these 
products.  80  my  amendment  will  say 
that  the  Secretary  may  fix  a  price  at  be- 


tween 65  and  75  percent  of  parity. 
This  wm  provide  the  present  base 
prioe  that  we  have  already  discussed.  It 
will  put  a  ceihng  of  approximately  $1.23 
on  the  price  of  com.  which  gives  the 
Secretary  the  range  that  he  said  he 
thought  he  oi^ht  to  have,  and  would  like 
to  have.  I  cannot  impress  too  much  on 
you  the  Importance  of  this  amendment 
because  I  say  it  is  Just  as  bad  to  get 
grain  prices  too  high  as  It  is  to  get  them 
too  cheap. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  going  on 
in  the  House  about  the  great  emergency 
that  we  have.  We  do  have  somewhat  of 
an  emergency,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  we  do  not  have  a  year-and-a-half  or 
2-year  supply  of  feed  grain  in  storage  in 
extra  supply.  The  storage  investment 
looks  like  it  is  pretty  big  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, but  do  you  realize  we  have  in  reserve 
only  a  little  over  6  months*  feed  supply 
for  the  country  to  take  care  of  the  great 
demand  that  is  put  upon  us.  Bear  in 
mind,  we  have  historically  carried  in 
reserve  about  a  4  months"  supply  which 
IS  regarded  as  a  safe  margin  to  do  busi- 
ness on.  So  we  must  not  get  our  per- 
spective out  of  proportion  as  we  look  at 
this  problem. 

We  do  have  a  problem,  yes.  We  should 
face  up  to  it.  yes.  But.  It  is  not  so 
dangerous,  nor  is  it  so  emergent  in  na- 
ture that  we  need  to  rush  In  and  do  a 
lot  of  foolish  things  and  finally  find  our- 
selves In  a  worse  position  than  when  we 
started.  Certainly.  I  think  all  Members 
of  the  House  would  want  to  feel,  in  pass- 
ing on  this  legislation,  that  we  were  doing 
something  of  a  constructive  nature,  even 
if  it  is  only  a  short-term  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
LMr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  at  the  outset  of  my  remarlLs  that  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  15- 
acre  wheat  allotment. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  important  bill 
and  I  see  on  the  floor  scarcely  more 
than  those  who  belong  to  the  vanous 
committees  on  agriculture  and  the  sub- 
committees on  appropriations,  and 
therefore  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present.  I  think  these 
people  should  be  over  here  listening  to 
further  arguments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  (After  counting.)  One  hundred 
and  fourteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to 
commend  our  distingui.shed  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
fMr  Cooley)  for  the  expeditious  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  brought  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today.  I  also  wl.sh  to  com- 
mend our  ranking  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Hocvkn  I  for  his 
participation  in  brmging  tins  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  late  hour.  I  do 
not  believe  many  Members  are  still  un- 
decided on  the  bill  presently  before  us. 


Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that  on  yes- 
terday when  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Caroima 
iMr.  CooLSTl  mentioned  that  this  bill 
was  recommended  out  of  our  subcom- 
mittee with  only  one  abstention  and 
that  was  by  a  Member  from  Illinois,  he 
was  in  error.  That  abstention  happened 
to  be  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  thought  I  had  cor- 
rected that  in  the  Recohd.  It  was  a 
mistake  I  thought  I  had  corrected  it 
Maybe  I  did  not  If  I  did  not.  I  am  very 
.sorry 

Mr  LATTA  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  because  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  I 
are  in  full  agreement  on  the  point  that 
he  mentioned  yesterday,  which  I  will 
point  out  later  in  my  remarks. 

At  the  time  the  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Freeman,  was  before  our 
committee,  I  mentioned  to  him  that  the 
bill  that  he  presented  to  the  Congress 
with  his  recommendation,  which  has 
since  been  stricken  out.  con  tamed  three 
principles  that  I  thought  should  be  In 
any  farm  bill.  Plrst  of  all.  It  was  at 
least  called  voluntary,  even  though  It 
has  been  adequately  pointed  out  that 
thi.s  Is  a  voluntary -compulsory  measure. 
Second,  it  dealt  with  land  retirement. 
And.  I  am  for  that.  And.  thirdly.  It 
dealt  with  payment-ln-kind. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  end 
does  not  always  Justify  the  means.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  this  bill  progressed 
in  our  subcommittee  and  through  our 
committee,  certain  legislative  barnacles, 
as  I  wish  to  call  them,  became  attached 
to  the  bill  and  I  think  It  Is  time  for  this 
fact  to  be  pointed  out  here  today. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  title  of  this  bUl.  It  deals 
with  feed  grains.  It  sajrs.  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  special  program  for  feed  grains 
for  1961  •■  If  you  will  look  at  the  bUl  on 
page  4.  lines  17  and  18.  you  wUl  see  that 
we  added  another  farm  commodity  in 
committee — and  this  was  not  In  the  bill 
that  was  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — soybearu;  and  In  line  18  the 
words  "or  oilseed  crops."  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  points  of  order  on  this  bill 
were  waived.  We  cannot  raise  a  point 
of  order  at  this  time,  but  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  what  this  little  amendment 
does. 

Bet;inning  on  line  15.  page  4.  it  states: 

Tlie  .Secretary  shall  require  as  a  coiKlttton 
of  ellKlblllty  for  price  support  on  the  1961 
crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  and 
any  other  feed  grain  or  oilseed  crop*  which 
he  may  designate  that  the  producer  shal! 
participate  In  the  special  agricultural  conser- 
vation pnigram  for  1961  for  corn  and  grain 
sorghums 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  is.  This  is 
cross -compliance,  if  you  please.  There 
are  certain  gentlemen  in  this  House  who 
have  been  after  this  corn -soybean  cross- 
compliance  feature  in  the  law  for  a  good 
many  years  and  they  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  it.  and  now  they  are  attempt- 
mg  to  accomplish  it  in  this  bill,  a  feed- 
grain  bill.  We  are  going  to  say  to  our 
farmers  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who  have 
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been  raising  both  com  and  soybeans,  that 
before  you  can  secure  price  support  for 
your  soybeans  you  must  participate  In 
this  program  for  com.  What  an  advan- 
tage this  is  to  those  areas  that  grow  only 
corn.  Take  out  the  corn-soybean  cross- 
compliance  provision  in  this  bill  and  I 
predict  you  will  lose  a  lot  of  votes  from 
the  corn  States  of  the  West.  This  is  a 
vote -catching  gimmidc  and  I  object  to 
It  in  principle  and  I  object  to  the  attonpt 
to  bury  It  In  this  bill  dealing  only  with 
feed  grains. 

Let  us  take  the  figure  of  $1.20  which 
has  been  talked  about  for  the  s\u>port 
price  of  com.  What  does  this  actually 
mean  to  the  farmer?  Is  it  $1.20?  No; 
It  is  really  $1.09.  I  took  the  time  yester- 
day to  call  the  Deputy  Director,  Grain 
Division  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  Mr.  George  Hanson,  to  find  out; 
and  let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical  case. 

A  farmer  out  in  your  State  on  October 
1  delivers  his  corn  to  the  grain  elevator, 
and  puts  it  on  loan  under  this  program 
until  July  31.  Does  he  get  $1.20?  No, 
he  does  not.  They  immediately  deduct  a 
prepayment  for  storage  at  11  cents  per 
bushel.  So  he  actually  gets  $1.09.  The 
only  way  he  Is  going  to  get  $1.20  is  to 
store  the  grain  on  the  farm  or  he  re- 
deems It  and  sells  it  on  the  open  market 
at  $1.20.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
$1.20.  we  are  talking  about  $1.09,  and 
let  us  not  fool  anybody  about  that. 

I  also  took  the  time  to  look  up  the 
market  quotations  back  in  Bowling 
Green.  Ohio,  on  this  date.  I  have  the 
price  of  corn  from  three  different  ele- 
vators. At  one  they  were  paying  $1.18, 
if  you  please,  on  the  open  market.  At 
another  one,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
they  were  only  paying  $1.07.  and  at  an- 
other one  they  were  only  paying  $1.07. 

This  is  only  2  cents  below  what  the 
farmer  would  actually  be  getting  if  this 
bill  became  law  after  he  was  required  to 
put  at  least  20  percent  of  his  acreage 
into  the  land  retirement  section  of  this 
bill  in  return  for  only  a  50 -percent  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  his  retired  acreage 
based  on  his  average  production  in  1959 
and  1960. 

Now  I  come  to  Uie  point  m  this  bill 
on  which  the  chairman  and  I  agree. 
That  is  on  page  4,  beginning  in  line  9 
and  ending  on  line  14,  the  bushelage  con- 
trol feature  of  the  bill.  I  have  said  many 
times,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  bush- 
elage controls  for  agriculture.  The 
farmers  in  Ohio  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  bushelage  controls.  In  adopting 
bushelage  control,  we  are  saying  to 
American  agriculture.  '"You  have  pro- 
gressed just  far  enough.  Do  not  progress 
any  further.  Mr.  Farmer,  because  you 
are  not  going  to  get  price  support  on  any 
additional  bushelage  you  might  pro- 
duce." Do  you  want  to  say  this  to 
American  agriculture?  I  think  not. 
Let  us  continue  to  have  progress  in 
agriculture,  not  retrogression. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  as  presented  to  us 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
In  its  present  form  we  might  well  ask 


the  question  "What  does  this  bill  do  to 
the  farmer,  rather  than  for  the  farmer." 

The  whole  question  of  feed  grains  and 
what  should  be  done  about  them  can- 
not and  should  not  be  considered  with- 
out taking  into  account  our  wheat  sur- 
plus which  is  in  the  greatest  supply  of 
all  commodities  with  approximately 
2V4  years'  supply  on  hand. 

I  was  sorry  mdeed  that  on  yesterday 
the  administration  farm  bill  proposal 
was  not  sent  up  here  as  originally 
planned.  Had  it  been  this  legislation 
could  have  been  considered  in  whole 
and  as  to  what  to  do  with  wheat.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  message  which  did  not 
come,  dealt  with  wheat  and  if  I  were  to 
hazard  a  guess  whenever  it  is  sent  to 
us  for  consideration  it  will  include  a 
proposal  for  a  two-  or  three-price  sys- 
tem for  wheat.  Then  might  I  ask  you. 
what  will  the  effect  of  such  a  proposal 
have  on  what  it  is  proposed  we  do  here 
today  and  what  will  its  effect  be  on  the 
future  of  com? 

This  bill  suggests  that  if  enacted  it 
will  save  at  least  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
through  a  reduction  in  storage  costs. 
What  I  would  like  to  ask  is  how  can  you 
bring  about  such  a  reduction  in  costs 
when  at  the  same  time,  through  imple- 
menting this  program,  the  Government 
must  pay  for  idle  acres  and  in  substan- 
tial amoimt  if  there  is,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, as  many  as  75  percent  of  the 
farmers  coooperating  in  the  program? 

Likewise,  if  section  3  remains  in  the 
bill,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  is 
permitted  to  sell  commodities  presently 
m  storage  at  17  percent  below  the  sug- 
gested support  price,  who  pays  the  loss 
except  Uncle  Sam?  In  other  words,  I  am 
not  at  all  convinced  that  this  proposal 
can  effectuate  any  savings  at  all. 

It  is  stated  this  is  an  emergency  1-year 
bill.  Naturally  the  question  that  then 
follows  is:  What  next  when  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  considers  i>ermanent 
legislation?  Will  the  pattern  of  this  biU 
be  followed,  and  will  we  be  moving 
directly  mto  the  mold  of  rigid,  strict,  and 
absolute  ccmtrols  over  agriculture?  I 
cannot,  nor  do  I,  believe  this  is  what  our 
farmers  want.  I  think  the  records  of  the 
past  clearly  indicate  that  they  desire  to 
move  toward  more  freedom  and  less  con- 
trols m  agriculture. 

This  bill  surely  needs  amending,  and 
we  should  attempt  to  do  just  that.  Many 
amendments  will  be  offered.  I  shall 
offer  one  which  will  change  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  reads:  "Average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  farm  for  1959-60"  to 
"Normal  yield  for  any  farm  in  the  case 
of  com  or  grain  sorghum  during  the  5 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  the  normal  yield  is 
determined." 

This  bill  would  reinstate  the  dis- 
credited acreage  allotment  concept  for 
com  and  grain  sorghums.  In  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1958,  Congress  provided 
com  farmers  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
or  against  com  acreage  allotments. 
Com  producers  threw  out  by  a  vote  of 
254,262  to  102,907  in  a  1958  referendum, 
acreage  allotments  for  corn.  Thus,  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  2  to  1,  corn  farmers  in 
1958  rejected  corn  allotments  and  high 
price  supports,  and  voted  for  the  elimi- 


nation of  corn  allotments  with  a  lower 
level  of  price  supports. 

Corn  allotments  are  not  practical. 
They  have  never  worked,  and  have  not 
resulted  in  the  whole  history  of  farm 
programs,  in  the  curtailed  production  of 
corn.  Congress,  by  its  own  action  in 
1954,  eliminated  the  marketing  quota 
provision  attached  to  corn  allotments, 
with  the  full  realization  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enforce.  A  high  per- 
centage of  corn  is  fed  on  farms,  and  to 
police  an  acreage  allotment  and  market- 
ing quotas  program  for  corn  would  be 
literally  impossible. 

For  the  Congress  now  to  reinstate 
these  discredited  allotments  on  any  basis 
is  unthinkable.  If,  however,  we  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  reinstate  them  over  the 
protest  of  farmers,  certainly  in  all  faii- 
ness  we  should  use  at  least  a  5 -year  his- 
tory from  1955-60  rather  than  a  2-year 
history.  Many  farmers  stepped  up  their 
acreage  the  last  2  years,  while  other 
farmers  continued  a  good  farm  rotation. 
It  is  extremely  unfair  to  those  farmers 
that  followed  a  good  rotation  practice 
to  use  the  1959-60  years  as  a  base  in 
setting  corn  allotments.  By  such  action, 
we  would  be  giving  a  bonus  to  those  who 
have  caused  the  problem,  and  penalizing 
severely  those  that  have  not  caused  the 
corn  surplus  problem. 

Therefore,  in  fairness  to  all  com 
farmers,  I  would  like  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  this  feed  grain  bill  which 
would  make  it  mandatory  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  a  5 -year  his- 
tory rather  than  a  2-year  history.  I 
want  it  understood  that  I  am  against 
com  allotments  because  farmers  voted 
them  out,  but  if  the  House  is  now  going 
to  vote  them  back  in,  certsunly  it  should 
be  done  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

This  farm  question  is  a  complicated 
problem.  As  we  have  learned  over  the 
years,  there  is  no  easy  answer  to  it  and 
hasty  action  on  our  part  at  this  time 
might  prove  to  be  more  detrimental 
than  helpful  to  our  farmer. 

So  that  you  might  know  or  catch  a 
glimpse  of  what  may  be  ahead  m  the  fu- 
ture, I  would  like  to  read  a  short  excerpt 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Monday,  March  6,  under  the 
heading:  "Farm  Philosophy."  Listen  as 
I  read: 

Though  the  objectives  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
plans  are  readily  discernible,  Jxist  how  far 
he  win  dare  go  remains  uncertain.  Some  of 
the  Ideas  being  tossed  at  him  almost  defy 
comprehension  in  their  complexity,  yet  they 
come  from  reputable  sources.  Grapple,  if 
you  will,  with  Mr.  Cochrane's  proposal  to 
control  the  production  of  feed  grains — corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  grain  s<M^hums. 

Feed  grains  pose  a  special  difficulty  be- 
cause many  farmers  feed  most  of  these 
grains  to  their  own  livestock  and  sell  the 
balance.  The  problem  Is  how  to  measure 
what  Is  fed  to  animals.  Mr.  Cochrane  sug- 
gests that  feed  grain  nutritional  values  be 
converted  into  something  called  "total  di- 
gestible nutrients,"  or  TDN's.  The  Govern- 
ment, with  advice  from  Interested  groups, 
would  calculate  (1)  what  level  of  prices 
would  be  fair  for  a  given  year  for  all  live- 
stock; (2)  how  many  animals  of  various 
kinds  would  have  to  be  marketed  to  achieve 
these  prices;  (3)  how  many  TDN's  it  would 
take  to  produce  that  many  animals;  (4)  allot 
TDN's  to  feed  grain  producers  according  to 
production  history  of  their  farms. 
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A  oonTenlon  faetor  tor  eacb  would  con- 
vert the  TDN  aUotBMBi  to  busliels.  That 
la,  a  busiiel  ot  corn  vouid  b«  worth  so  many 
TDN's.  oats  would  be  worth  about  half  aa 
many,  and  so  on.  A  fanner  then  would  be 
allowed  to  grow  whatever  feed  gralna  he 
pleases  aa  long  as  the  total  does  not  exceed 
bis  TX>K  allotment. 

BT7KU.     A«ITBMTTTC 

When  planting  time  comes,  the  farmer 
converts  his  TDfTs  to  bustiels  of  grain;  the 
bushels  are  then  converted  Into  acres  on  the 
basis  of  average  jrleUta  in  the  area.  Finally, 
the  farmer  sows.  Wben  crope  begin  show- 
ing above  the  ground.  aA  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment agent  computes  the  acreage  planted  to 
each  grain  to  one-hundredth  of  an  acre  If 
the  farmer  has  done  hla  arithmetic  correctly, 
he  may  do  whatever  he  wishes  with  the  feed 
grain  he  harveete — feed  it  or  sell  it  If  the 
farmer  exceeds  his  acreage,  he  must  agree 
to  destroy  the  overac*  or  pay  a  stiff  penalty. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  marketing  year,  Ouv- 
•rnment  economists  would  review  the  na- 
tionwide results.  If  too  many  anlm.ils  were 
marketed,  the  national  TDX  allotment 
would  be  reduced.  In  theory,  this  would 
make  feed  scarce  causing  a  price  rise  that 
would  prompt  a  cutback  la  livestock  produc- 
tion. Tf  too  few  anhnalw  were  marketed, 
more  TDN's  wouM  be  decreed. 

Again,  I  ask  that  this  House  either 
carefully  amend  thla  WU  or  defeat  It. 
This  I  feel  we  must  do  if  we  truly  intend 
to  be  of  help  to  the  farmer  now  and  in 
the  future.  Let  me  repeat,  in  its  present 
form  I  certainly  oppose  passage  of  this 
legislation  as  presented  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  a^ee  with  the 
gentleman  when  he  suggests  the  5 -year 
period  instead  of  2  years.  I  pointed  out 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  obtain  accurate 
information.  But.  would  the  gentleman 
be  a^eeable  to  an  amendment  which 
would  at  the  proper  place  provide  "and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acre- 
age, crop  rotation  practices,  and  type  of 
soil  and  topoCTaphy"?  The  gentleman 
yesterday  pointed  out  how  Important  it 
was  to  take  Into  consideration  crop  ro- 
tation practices.  I  understand  in  some 
States  and,  perhaps,  in  the  gentleman's 
own  State,  the  records  are  more  com- 
plete and  more  accurate  than  they  are  in 
other  States,  and  this  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agrrlculture  the  right  to  take 
into  consideration  the  very  things  that 
the  gentleman  appears  to  be  interested 
in.  We  will  offer  this  amendment,  or 
someone  will  offer  it,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  (cntleman  on  this 
point  even  though  there  might  be  other 
objectionable  features  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  Is  looking  In  the  right 
direction,  and  I  appreciate  his  comments 
this  time.  I  shall,  however,  ofTer  my 
amendment  in  the  hope  it  will  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  HOISVEN.  Mr.  Oialrman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
taken  these  2  nxinutes.  first,  to  ask  a 
question  and.  then,  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement.    The  (juestion  is  directed  to 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcxilture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [  Mr.  Coolxt  1 .  Is  this  program 
designed  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  cash 
market  price  of  feed  grains  such  as 
com? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  will  increase  the 
loan  price  to  the  cooperator,  but  it  would 
leave  the  market  prices  available  to  non- 
cooperators  substantially  about  where 
they  are. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  puiixaee  Is  to  leave  the 
price  where  it  is'' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  for  the  non- 
cooperator,  but  for  the  cooperator.  the 
price  would  go  from  $1.06  to  $1  20. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  asking  about  the 
market  price  and  not  about  the  selling 
price  or  the  loan  price. 

Mr.  COOLEY  No  one  has  any  way 
of  knowing  exactly  what  the  market 
prices  will  be  because  that  would  depend 
on  the  supply  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  moving  in  the  markets  TTie  bill 
would  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  from  selling  good  com  at 
less  than  $1  a  bushel 

Mr.  KYL.  But  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  to  raise  or  lower  the  cash  market 
price  on  corn? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  purpo.se  of  the  bill 
is  to  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the  pro- 
duction of  com  and  feed  grain,  and  to 
bring  about  a  decrease  In  the  amount 
now  in  storage.  The  bill  we  are  talking 
about  is  something  that  will  do  those 
two  thing.s. 

Mr.  KYL.  As  the  thing  is  designed, 
it  seeks  to  promote  compliance  by  plac- 
ing penalties  on  those  who  do  not  com- 
ply. That,  as  the  s?entleman  say.s.  pre- 
vents the  farmer  from  recelvlni?  any 
benefit  if  he  does  not  comply  But  the 
man  who  complies  with  the  program 
takes  payment  m  kind  and  finds  him- 
self penalized. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  would  not  be  pe- 
nalized if  he  takes  pa>-ment  m  kind. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  ansn-er  but  it  does  not  enlighten  me. 

Por  the  past  8  years  I  have  been  hear- 
ing from  members  of  the  opposition  par- 
ty the  contmued  statement  that  if  we 
would  get  rid  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture our  farm  problem  would  be 
.solved. 

During  the  recent  campaign  we  heard 
presentation  of  glamorous  programs 
gruaranteed  to  solve  the  farm  problems. 

After  election  Uie  President  appointed 
task  forces,  so  called,  to  present  solu- 
tions. 

In  spite  of  all — we  are  now  presented 
a  temporary  emergency  crash  program 
for  1  year.  The  proponents  say  in  ef- 
fect: This  is  the  best  we  can  do  in  a 
hurry.  We  will  start  immediately  to 
work  on  a  long-range  program. 

All  of  which  proves  that  <at  least  so 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  >  the  new 
frontier  bunkhouse  is  still  full  of 
"bunk." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  e.\pu-ed. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
shall  be  my  purpose  to  seek,  if  possible. 
to  shed  some  light  on  what  is  not  right 
with  the  proposed  legislation  to  deal 
with  a  farm  problem  that  is  very  grave 
today  and  may  become  a  crisis  before 
long. 

It  must  be  noted  and  admitted  that 
the  total  farm  problem  is  a  complex  and 
difficult  one;  one  that  demands  thor- 
ough and  complete  study  by  experienced 
and  competent  farmers,  by  able  and  in- 
terested agricultural  leaders,  and  by 
knowledgeable  students  and  experienced 
researchers.  It  seems  to  me.  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  the  situation  calls 
for  new  plans  and  ideas  that  involve 
serious  and  thorough  research  to  deter- 
mine to  what  point  in  our  storage  pro- 
gram we  actually  have  a  surplus,  and 
to  what  point  the  so-called  surplus 
.should  be  allowed  to  affect  the  free  mar- 
ket of  feed  and  grains.  Results  of  this 
kind  of  a  program  of  study  and  research 
which  is  very  much  needed  will  take 
many  months.  A  task  force,  no  matter 
how  much  talent,  experience  and  under- 
.standing  of  the  problem  it  has  within 
Its  membership  and  even  if  it  were  com- 
pletely immobilized  from  political  pres- 
sures, could  not  pos.sibly  come  up  with 
adequate  answers  in  a  matter  of  weeks 
or  even  several  months.  Therefore  it 
must  be  concluded  that  thla  bill  is  the 
result  of  very  inadequate  study. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
ureat  Committee  on  Agriculture  consider 
now  settmg  up  a  qualified,  completely 
bipartisan,  task  force  with  authority  to 
study  and  investigate  all  the  problems 
in  all  the  areas  that  affect  agriculture  in 
every  part  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  re- 
port back  to  Congress  at  some  future  date 
with  some  studies  and  information  that 
could  result  in  some  adequate  and  fair 
legislation  on  the  more  complex 
problems. 

This  should  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  should  not  try  to  do  something  now 
that  would  be  good  for  agriculture  and 
good  for  the  country.  There  are  many 
people,  especially  in  the  organized  farm 
groups,  who  have  been  thinking  about 
this,  studying  thLi  problem  and  who  have 
ideas  about  some  plans  that  would  be 
good  for  America  and  could  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  difficult  surplu.-? 
problem. 

A  suggestion  that  these  farm  leaders 
have  brought  forward  for  our  consid- 
eration is  called  a  Crop  Adjustment  Act 
or  a  conservation  reserve  program.  I 
Like  this  approach  because  it  is  not  only 
good  for  farmers  but  it  Is  good  for  all 
Americans. 

When  we  aid  and  abet  programs  that 
feature  conserving  the  water,  soil,  and 
replaceable  natural  resources,  we  are 
participating  in  a  program  that  is  good 
for  all  of  America. 

An  adequate  conservaticoi  program 
that  features  saving  and  building  soil 
is  a  program  that  will  benefit  every 
livmg  person  within  America  and  will 
strengthen  the  whole  of  our  economy 
and  provide  assurance  for  adequate  food 
supply  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
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Mr  Chairman,  during  and  after  the 
election,  in  visiting  with  the  farmers 
from  the  First  District  of  Iowa  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  found 
complete  support  by  all  farm  leaders  for 
this  program. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Organization,  the  newest  of  the  sev- 
eral farm  organizations  In  my  District, 
indicated  to  me  that  they  were  in  com- 
plete support  of  the  philosophy  sug- 
gested in  a  bill  that  I  have  since  Intro- 
duced, H.R.  2736. 

The  Farmers  Union  members  in  my 
district,  with  whom  I  have  visited,  see 
much  merit  m  this  approach  as  does 
one  of  the  older  farm  organizations — 
the  Grange. 

The  Farm  Bureau  from  my  district 
expressed  complete  confidence  in  this 
approach.  Everj'  national  affairs  com- 
mittee from  every  Farm  Bureau  in  every 
county  in  my  district  has  indicated 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  approach. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  on  January  16, 
1961,  HR  2736.  provides  legislation  to 
expand  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram under  the  soil  bank  to  80  million 
acres.  This  feature  would  seek  to 
amend  the  Soil  Bank  Act  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  in  order  to  make 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  Nation's 
agricultural  economy  and  I  believe 
would  tend  to  bring  supply  more  nearly 
in  line  with  demand. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  $10,000  an- 
nual payment  limitation  to  any  one 
pnxlucer  in  any  State. 

The  10  amendments  included  in  my 
bill  are.  as  follows: 

First.  Extend  the  period  during  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  conservation  reserve 
contracts  through  1969: 

Second.  Change  the  authorized  period 
of  contracts  for  the  establishment  of 
tree  cover  from  15  to  20  years; 

Third.  Provide  lor  a  limit  of  80  million 
acres  under  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram in  iieu  of  the  monetary  limit  as 
now  provided  m  the  Soil  Bank  Act; 

Fourth.  Make  land  owned  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  Ineligi- 
ble to  be  placed  in  the  conservative  re- 
serve program. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  a  $10,000  annual 
payment  limitation  to  any  producer 
within  any  State; 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  aimual  payments  in 
cash  or  by  the  issuance  of  certificates 
redeemable  in  wheat  or  feed  grains; 

Seventh.  Require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  formulate  and  announce 
the  conservation  reserve  program  not 
later  than  March  1  of  the  year  preceding 
the  first  year  of  the  contract  period; 

Eighth.  Require  producers  who  enter 
into  conservation  reserve  contracts  to 
agree  to  carry  out  farming  operations  on 
the  entire  farm  in  accordance  with  good 
farming  practices; 

Ninth.  Provide  for  a  100-percent 
civil  penalty  Instead  of  50-percent 
as  now  provided  in  the  Soil  Bank  Act; 
and 

Tenth.  Provide  that  for  a  period  of  5 
years  after  such  lands  are  first  devoted 
to  agricultural  production,  newly  irri- 
gated or  drained  lands  within  any  Fed- 
eral  irrigailon  or  drainage  project  or 


lands  reclaimed  by  flood-control  projects 
shall  be  Ineligible  for  certain  crop  loans, 
soil  bank  payments,  price  support  bene- 
fits, and  other  farm  payments. 

After  more  thought  and  after  further 
counsel  with  agriculture  leaders  In  the 
Government,  on  the  committees  and  with 
the  leaders  of  farm  organizations  In 
Washington,  I  have  introduced  another 
bill,  or  a  refined  version  of  my  original 
bUl.  This  bill  was  introduced  February 
13,  1961.    It  is  H.R.  4267. 

This  bill  differs  from  the  original  bill 
in  that  it  authorized  taking  out  of  pro- 
duction up  to  100  million  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land. 

This  bill  provides,  also,  a  plan  to  fit 
the  farm  output  to  market  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  liquidate  the  apparent  ac- 
cumulated Government  stock  in  surplus, 
by  providing  a  payment-in-kind  feature. 

After  counsel  and  advice  with  the  lead- 
ers, I  have  preferred  to  call  this  the 
Cropland  Adjustment  Act  of  1961  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  plan  also 
is  a  conservation  plan.  In  this  area,  it 
would  be  just  as  effective  and  probably 
more  effective  than  the  original  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  this  subject. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  plan,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  be  a  major  step 
toward  better  farm  prices  and  an  in- 
crease in  per  family  farm  income  as  well 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  tax  cost  of  the 
farm  program. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  an  annual  determination 
of  the  overall  acreage  adjustment  of  feed 
grains,  wheat,  soybeans,  and  flax  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  total  estimated  an- 
nual production  plus  the  anticipated 
disappearance.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
establish  annually  the  percentage  of 
cropland  which  must  be  placed  under 
contract  to  qualify  for  price  support  of 
these  commodities.  This  is  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind feature. 

To  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  flax, 
prwlucers  must  participate  in  the  crop- 
land adjustment  program.  Cropland 
already  in  a  retirement  program  shall 
be  counted  in  determining  compliance 
with  this  requirement  Producers  of 
other  commodities  may  also  participate. 
Any  cropland  retired  under  the  program 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  requirement 
for  price  supports  must  be  placed  under 
contract  for  at  least  3  years. 

Other  features  of  this  bill,  H.R.  4267, 
include: 

First.  Cropland  adjustment  payments 
shall  be  made  at  a  level  which  will  en- 
courage voluntary  participation  to  attain 
the  desired  result; 

Second.  Annual  payments  may  be 
made  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  payment  in  kind 
with  care  to  minimize  disturbance  of 
the  market  price  structure  of  grain; 

Third.  Cropland  retired  under  the 
program  must  be  in  addition  to  land  nor- 
mally left  idle  or  fallowed; 

Fourth.  Acreage  retired  under  the  pro- 
gram may  not  be  harvested  or  grazed: 

Fifth.  A  maximum  limit  shall  be 
placed  on  the  percentage  of  cropland 
acreage  that  may  be  retired  in  any 
county  after  allowing  for  minimum  acre- 
age required  for  price  support.    Acreage 


retired  under  previous  progi'ams  shall 
not  prevent  participation  in  the  annual 
adjustment  program;  and 

Sixth.  Wheat  acreage  allotments  shall 
be  terminated ; 

Seventh.  The  price  support  level  on 
corn  shall  be  left  unchanged  and  re- 
lated to  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  immediately  preced- 
ing 3  years  with  a  floor  of  65  percent  of 
parity,  the  same  as  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958.  The  support  levels  for  other 
food  grains  and  wheat  shall  be  com- 
parable to  the  level  for  com  with  ad- 
justments for  the  difference  in  weight, 
nutritive  value,  buyer  preference,  and 
supply-demand  conditions.  The  support 
price  for  wheat  of  the  1962  crop  shall 
not  be  less  than  120  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price  for  corn  of  the  1962  crop : 

Eighth.  Adequate  measures  shall  be 
taken  to  protect  farmers  from  the  com- 
petition of  Commodity  Credit  sales  from 
accumulated  stocks. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  we  have  been  in  session 
now  a  long  time.  The  record  shows  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  met  first  to 
organize  on  February  20.  Since  that 
time,  the  committee  has  had  24  formal 
hearings,  with  only  9  hearings  on  H.R. 
4510 — the  bill   before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
understand  why,  when  all  the  farm  or- 
ganizations in  America  are  in  complete 
support  of  the  philosophy  embodied  in  a 
conservation  reserve  or  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  act.  the  great  Agriculture 
Committee  of  the  House  has  not  even 
had  1  day  of  hearing  on  this  proposition. 
This  is  all  the  more  amazing  when  one 
thinks  about  other  endorsements — po- 
litical endorsements  that  have  been  made 
on  this  proposition. 

There  is  a  document,  bearing  the  date 
of  July  12,  1960.  called  "The  Rights  of 
Man."  It  is  the  Democrat  platform 
adopted  in  Los  Angeles.  Nowhere  do  I 
find  any  opposition  reflected  in  this 
pamphlet  to  what  I  have  proposed  in 
both  H.R.  2736  and  H.R.  4267,  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  Further  the  record  also 
shows  that  many  of  the  important 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  political  party 
Indicated  sympathetic  interest  in  this 
approach  to  the  problem  during  the 
campaign  last  fall. 

At  another  meeting  soon  after  the 
above-mentioned  document  was  offered, 
another  great,  and  I  think  the  greatest, 
political  organization  in  America  met  In 
Chicago  and  there  the  representatives  of 
the  people  wrestled  mightily  with  the 
great  problems  that  confront  us  on  many 
fronts.  The  Republican  resolution  com- 
mittee, after  thorough  and  complete 
study  of  the  problem  and  proposed  an- 
swers, endorsed  the  idea  of  "Conserva- 
tion Reserve  Program"  and/or  "A  Crop- 
land Adjustment  Act." 

But,  this  great  legislative  body,  elected 
to  represent  the  people  and  to  reflect 
their  interest  and  their  ideals  and  ideas 
has  not  even  seen  fit  to  give  considera- 
tion to  some  of  the  proposals  that  I  think 
of  great  merit  and  can,  in  the  long  run, 
do  more  for  the  farmers  of  America  and 
at  the  same  time  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  there  is  a 
demand  everywhere  In  the  agricultural 
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conununities  for  a  conaervation  reserve 
program.  It  is  something  we  need 
whether  we  pass  this  legislation  before 
us  or  not. 

Since  so  much  has  already  been  stated 
on  the  bill  before  us,  and  since  it  is  quite 
apparent  to  me  that  this  is  stopgap  leg- 
islation, that  it  is  politically  inspired, 
that  it  was  authored  apparently  in  ha.ste 
and  with  the  endorsement  of  a  task  force 
that  could  npt  possibly  understand  all  of 
the  complejr problems,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  defeat  this  legislation  or  send 
this  bill  back  to  the  committee  and  ask 
the  committee  forthwith  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real  problems  in  a  more  realistic 
and  a  more  adequate  way. 

Certainly,  section  3  of  this  bill  ou^ht 
to  be  defeated  and  it  ought  to  be  noted 
that  authorities  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture, who  understand  this  problem  bet- 
ter than  we  do  and  who  have  more 
reason  to  be  interested  in  this  than  we 
do.  apparently  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  this  legislation  holds  very 
few.  if  any,  answers  to  the  complex  and 
difficult  problems  that  have  presented 
themselves  in  this  age  of  change  through 
improved  techniques  and  greater  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  produce  from  the 
American  soil  by  progressive,  forward- 
looking,  and  ingenious  farmers  in  a  great 
free  land. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  repre.sentative 
of  one  of  the  great  farm  organizations 
in  my  State.     He  writes : 

Between  February  37  and  March  3,  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau  held  nine  district  meet- 
ings to  discuss  national  policy  on  farm  prob- 
lems. These  meetings  were  attended  by- 
more  than  800  farmers  and  farm  wives — 
people  who  actually  live  on  Iowa  farms  At 
all  of  these  meetings  considerable  discussion 
was  held  on  the  various  farm  programs.  The 
proposed  emergency  feed  grain  prot?ram  was 
discussed  in  detail.  At  first  many  people 
felt  it  had  some  merit,  but  after  the  dis- 
cussion in  every  Instance  people  did  not  seem 
to  thlnlt  It  was  an  answer  to  our  farm 
problem.  Farmers  are  concerned  that  r.o 
provision  is  made  for  wheat  In  the  bill. 
Livestock  farmers  certainly  do  not  see  any 
merit  In  the  bill.  There  was  general  feeling 
that  a  permanent  conservation  and  land  re- 
tirement program  was  needed  Immediately. 
Temporary  programs  such  as  the  proposed 
feed  gram  proposal  might  further  complicate 
the  situation 

Mr.  C<X)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage  I . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  sentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  24  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  rather  broad  discussion  of  the 
pending  bill.  Perhaps  we  ouwht  to  eo 
back  and  review  just  what  we  were  try- 
ing to  do. 

I  think  it  has  been  outlined  .several 
times,  probably  correctly,  by  other 
speakers,  but  shall  I  say  that  our  audi- 
ence changes  from  time  to  time,  and 
some  of  those  who  were  here  yesterday 
are  not  here  today,  and  vice  versa. 

I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  in  the 
first  place  that  the  U.S.  Ctoverrunent  now 
has  an  investment  of  over  $4  billion  in 
feed  grains.  Most  of  this  is  corn,  with 
a  very  .substantial  amount  in  grain  sor- 
ghum.    The  storage  costs  several  hun- 


dred million  dollars  per  year  and  interest 
at  only  3  percent  is  another  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  There  is  no  marketplace  for 
this  grain.  The  graip  is  not  needed  It 
benefits  no  one  except  the  storjige  peo- 
ple and  the  warehousemen  We  arc  pres- 
ently paying  nearly  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  for  this  storage  of  unneeded 
feed  grain.  The  existence  of  this  stock- 
pile depresses  the  value  of  every  bushel  of 
grain  in  the  United  States 

The  administration  wants  to  stop  this 
senseless  buildup,  and  so  do  I  and  so  do 
most  of  the  farmers  and  so  do  mo.sl  of 
our  taxpayers.  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
reduce  the  rate  at  which  grain  moves 
into  storage  and  ultimately  reverse  the 
flow  so  that  more  comes  out  than  goes  in. 
we  can  ultimately  save  billions  of  dollar.s 
to  the  taxpayers 

We  believe  that  such  a  policy  would 
result  in  better  income  for  the  grain 
farmers  and  in  the  long  run  for  the  gen- 
eral situation  of  the  livestock  people 

How  does  this  bill  attempt  to  bring 
about  this  change?  Basically,  it  pro- 
poses to  use  the  surplus  we  now  have  to 
pay  for  reduced  production,  to  make  re- 
duced production  desirable 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  .said.  thi> 
is  not  a  crop  control  bill 

It  does  not  require  anybody  to  reduce 
the  production  of  anything.  I  want  you 
to  bear  this  in  mind  and  place  it  aKainst 
the  statements  to  the  contrary  which 
have  been  so  recklessly  made  I  repeat, 
this  bill  does  not  require  anybody  to  re- 
duce his  production  of  anytnin^  if  he  is 
satisfied  to  take  the  market  price. 

Mr   MASON.     If. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  if  he  is  satisfied  to 
take  th«*  market  price  If  he  wants  to 
be  entirely  free,  if  he  honestly  beileve.s — 
and  I  know  there  are  some  who  honestly 
do  believe — that  the  US.  Government 
should  not  do  anything  for  agriculture . 
if  he  IS  honest  about  that  and  wants  the 
Government  to  leave  him  alone  both  in 
his  production  and  in  his  markefintj.  the 
Government  is  wiIlinK  to  do  it.  The 
Government  is  willint;  to  .say  to  him  that 
he  can  plant  every  acre  of  his  land  in 
feed  grains  and  he  can  t;pt  ju-st  what  he 
can  on  the  market,  and  no  more:  we  are 
not  going  to  help  him  «et  anythini,'  more 
I  think  that  is  p'-obably  a  very  fair 
proposition 

Mr     ANDERSEN    of    Minnesota      Mr 
Chairman    will   the  t-entleman  yield.' 

Mr  POAGE  When  I  have  finished 
mv  statement  I  will  yield 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Mmne.sota  I  w.sli 
to  clear  up  that  particular  ix)int  ju.st  a 
little 

Mr  POAGE  I  \»  ill  yield  to  tin-  een- 
tleman  when  I  have  complet^'d  my  state- 
ment I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous, 
to  my  Kood  friend  from  Minnesota,  but  I 
know  if  I  once  start  yielding  the  chances 
are  I  will  not  be  able  to  complete  the 
statement  So  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  when  I  have  completed 
my  discu.ssion. 

But  if  the  farmer  wants  support  at  the 
hands  of  his  Government  we  .say  that  if 
he  is  willing  to  make  some  concessions,  if 
he  is  willing  to  help  work  down  this  great 
stock  of  feed  grains  by  reducing  his 
planting  by  at  least  20  percent  we  will 
give  him  some  assistance  which  we  think 


will  be  vei-y  helpful.  We  will  guarantee 
him  a  much  better  price  for  his  grain 
than  he  is  getting  right  now,  and  we  will 
assure  him  a  return  from  his  land  which 
we  think  will  be  much  greater  than  he 
can  get  if  he  plants  it  to  feed  grains  as  a 
noncooperator.  We  will  give  him  50  or 
60  percent  of  what  he  would  normally 
expect  to  grow  on  this  land  without  the 
expense  of  making  a  crop,  if  he  will  but 
conserve  that  land.  So  we  think  we  are 
offering  some  substantial  inducements  in 
this  program.  These  inducements  will 
undoubtedly  be  adequate  to  encourage 
most  growers  to  participate. 

Yet  we  realize  that  when  we  establish 
a  support  price  for  cooperators  there  is 
an  op(M)rtunity  for  noncooperators 
to  sell  their  product  in  the  market  just 
below  the  support  price,  no  matter  where 
the  support  price  is  If  you  offer  a  sup- 
port price  but  put  no  restrictions  on  one 
group  of  producers  that  group  with  no 
restrictions  and  no  responsibilities  will 
sell  in  the  market  just  below  the  support 
price  We  say  we  will  fix  a  support  price 
of  $1  20  for  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
in  proportion  The  noncooperators 
would  cc;  le  in  and  offer  his  grain  at  the 
equiva'  nt  of  $118  So  it  is  obvious 
that  the  program  cannot  work  unless  we 
make  this  practice  of  overplanting  un- 
l)rontable  Since  the  noncooperator 
will  have  done  nothing  in  the  world  to 
bruiK  about  the  hiRher  price  we  antici- 
pate, It  .seems  clear  that  we  owe  him  no 
assistance  in  givint,'  him  any  higher 
l)rice 

Tlic  bill  profK).ses  to  discourage  these 
noncooperators  di.scourage  this  de- 
structive practice  of  overplanting  by 
authorlZIn^,'  the  Secretary  to  sell  surplus 
stocks  at  market  price,  but  not  lower 
than  $1.  which  is  the  present  average 
price,  whenever  the  Secretary  finds  it  is 
advisable  Thus  the  noncooperator  will 
not  be  disturbed  .so  long  as  the  price  of 
grain  stays  where  it  is,  but  should  the 
procram  cau.se  the  price  to  advance,  we 
authorize  the  Secretary-  to  hold  the 
market  about  where  it  is  right  now  until 
all  cooperators'  gram  has  been  sold,  and 
thus  save  a  tremendous  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers which  the  Government  would 
utherwi.se  sustain  on  grain  on  which  it 
has  a  loan 

Not  only  would  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  save  the  taxpayers 
money  but  it  would  encourage  coopera- 
tion Surely,  if  we  are  to  have  a  pro- 
gram at  all  It  must  encourage  enough 
participation  to  net  real  reduction  in  pro- 
duction, or  it  will  be  far  worse  than  u.se- 
less  That  is  all  there  is  to  this  much- 
crilici/ed  .section  3 

I  know  that  many  people  have  wired 
and  written  and  called  about  this  section 
Many  of  them  have  communicated  with 
me  I  have  had  to  ask  each  one  of  them. 
What  would  you  put  in  this  bill  in  place 
of  this  section  to  .secure  a  good  degree  of 
c(K)peration?  "  That  question  has  been 
asked  on  this  floor,  and  nobody  has  an- 
swered It  here,  and  none  of  my  corre- 
spondents has  answered  it.  I  have  had 
.some  .say.  "Surely  there  must  be  some 
other  way  of  handling  this."  but  nobody 
has  suggested  what  that  other  way  of 
handling  this  is.  There  is  not  anyone 
who  has  answered  that  question  Until 
somebody  gives  you  an  answer  to  that 
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question  I  do  not  believe  you  are  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  there  Is  any  way 
of  getting  the  newled  compliance  with- 
out section  3. 

I  have  observed  that  a  great  many 
people  have  given  a  lot  of  lipservice  to 
this  bill.  They  say  "I  want  to  help  the 
farmer."  They  then  go  on  and  in  effect 
although  not  in  direct  words  say:  "This 
bUl  will  help  the  farmer,  and  I  want  to 
be  counted  as  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  but 
I  want  to  put  a  time  bomb  In  the  bill 
which  will  completely  destroy  its  ef- 
fectiveness; something  that  will  take  out 
the  heart  of  the  bill  and  all  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  bill.  I  want  to  fix  It  so 
that  the  man  who  does  not  comply  will  be 
really  the  one  who  will  make  money  out 
of  the  bill."  That  Is  the  man  who  stores 
the  grain. 

Now,  I  have  some  extremely  good 
friends  In  the  storage  business.  Every 
one  of  you  have.  All  of  those  fellows 
have  made  enough  money  Xrom  storing 
UB.  Government  grain  that  they 
can  afford  to  call  or  wire  you.  but 
very  few  of  my  farmers  can  afford  $1.40 
to  send  a  telegram.  However,  many  of 
these  storage  people  can  afford  the  $5.40 
to  talk  to  you  on  the  telephone.  There 
are  about  $60  million  involved  In  addi- 
tional storage  in  this  bill  which  we  will 
save  if  we  can  keep  this  section  in  here. 
Of  course,  if  you  can  fix  it  so  everybody 
will  grow  as  much  grain  as  they  have 
grown  in  the  past,  there  would  be  more 
grain  stored.  You  will  not  cut  down  the 
amount  of  tlic  cost  of  this  unnecessary 
storage. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  have  you 
been  hearing  from  about  this  bill?  Who 
has  been  talking  to  you?  Who  has  been 
making  siiggestions  about  section  3? 

Someone  asked.  Why  would  this  not 
work  without  section  3?  Let  me  take 
an  illustration  of  a  farm  I  know  so  well 
consisting  of  540  acres  in  west  Texas,  In 
the  grain  area,  the  feed-grain  area.  It 
has  at>out  50  acres  of  feed-grain  history. 
In  other  years  they  have  had  300  or  400 
acres  in  grain  but  not  for  the  past  2 
years.  That  farmer  can  only  get  paid 
for  20  acres  if  he  goes  into  the  program. 
He  can  only  get  $1.20  on  his  normal  pro- 
duction on  about  30  acres. 

That  is  not  much  of  an  inducement  for 
a  500-acre  farmer  to  go  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  if  he  stays  out.  without  section  3, 
he  can  plant,  and  he  would  plant,  every 
acre  except  his  cotton  allotment,  which 
is  150  acres,  leaving  him  about  400  acres 
that  he  would  plant  in  grain  sorghums. 
That  400  acres  will  offset  what  a  dozen 
farmers  around  him  will  contribute  in 
the  way  of  reduction  by  reducing  their 
acreage.  Under  this  bill  the  man  who 
complies  is  not  required  to  take  out  more 
than  20  percent  of  his  grain  acres.  He 
cannot  take  out  more  than  40  percent, 
therefore  he  cannot  make  a  great  dent 
in  the  surplus.  But  the  man  who  does 
not  comply,  in  order  to  make  money 
must  become  a  big  producer.  The  man 
who  does  not  comply  is  going  to  put  prac- 
tically every  acre  Into  feed  grain  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  he  makes  his 
profit. 

He  goes  into  feed  grains  in  a  big  way 
and  his  increased  plantings  destroy  what 
a  great  many  compilers  have  done.    He 


is  able  to  produce  a  substantial  volume 
of  feed  grain  and  bring  it  onto  the  mar- 
ket where  he  offers  it  just  under  the 
support  price.  If  the  support  price  is 
$1.20.  he  offers  it  for  $1.18.  As  long  as 
there  is  need  for  feed  grain  he  is  going 
to  sell  it  and  not  comply. 

Of  course,  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  every  bushel  of  compliance  grain  is 
going  Into  the  Government  loan  just  so 
long  as  there  is  noncompliance  grain  on 
the  market.  Now,  if  you  want  to  save 
the  Government  from  acquiring  a  vast 
stock  of  grain  under  loan,  the  thing  you 
must  do  is  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  noncompliance  grain  coming 
onto  the  market,  because  if  there  is  any- 
thing like  enough  noncompliance  grain 
coming  in  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
market,  there  never  will  be  any  of  that 
compliance  grain  moving  out  of  Gov- 
ernment hands.  It  will  stay  there  and 
make  good  business  for  some  storage 
man  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  It 
will  likely  have  eaten  up  more  in  storage 
than  the  grain  is  worth  when  it  is  sold. 
That  is  the  way  this  thing  works. 

Now,  those  of  you  who  want  to  pass  a 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  cannot  benefit  the 
farmer  unless  you  get  a  substant  al  re- 
duction in  production.  Everybody  says 
that  we  have  got  too  much  surplus  grain 
on  hand.  Oh.  even  those  organizations 
which  oppose  doing  anything,  "^ven  those 
groups  who  do  not  want  anything  except 
lower  and  lower  support  prices  and  more 
and  more  production,  say  we  should  not 
have  so  much  in  storage.  You  know 
that.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  on 
this  floor  who  does  not  feel  that  we 
should  cut  down  this  storage.  Well,  you 
have  a  chance  to  cut  it  down.  You  have 
had  chances  before  to  cut  it  down.  You 
voted  them  down.  Oh,  yes,  you  voted 
previous  reduction  programs  down.  You 
have  a  chance  this  afternoon  to  cut  pro- 
duction. The  question  now  is.  Are  you 
going  to  vote  to  cut  production  or  are 
you  going  to  vote  to  simply  store  more 
grain  for  some  people  who  have  already 
done  right  well  at  the  hands  of  our 
Government?  I  do  not  think  we  owe  any- 
one an  obligation  to  continue  to  produce 
grain,  just  to  enable  someone  to  store 
more  grain. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  feel  that  without  section 
3  the  bill  will  be  of  any  great  value; 
that  they  might  even  produce  more  com 
than  we  are  already  producing. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  great  fear  in  that 
'  respect.  I  certainly  fear  that  if  you  take 
section  3  out  of  this  bill,  you  will  have 
certainly  taken  the  most  effective  tool 
the  Secretary  has  with  which  to  make  a 
success  of  this  program.  Are  you  willing 
to  tie  the  hands  of  your  Secretary?  We 
are  not  asking  that  you  do  something 
revolutionary  for  the  Secretary.  As  has 
been  suggested  here,  sure,  we  are  ask- 
ing that  you  let  the  Secretary  sell  com 
at  the  market  price,  even  though  that 
market  price  stays  at  $1.  It  is  $1  now. 
We  are  not  talking  about  driving  any- 
thing down.     The  market  price  is  $1. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
for  the  15th  day  of  February,  just  3 
weeks  ago,  showed  the  average  price  in 
the  United  States  to  l>e  $1.  Now  we  say 
to  you,  "The  noncompliers  are  not  going 
to  do  anything  to  help  raise  this  price, 
so  we  will  keep  this  price  where  it  is 
now."  and  if  a  farmer  thinks  that  he  can 
make  a  profit  by  noncompliance,  we  say 
to  the  noncomplier,  "You  will  be  getting 
just  as  much  as  you  are  getting  today. 
We  are  not  driving  your  price  down,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  let  you  share  in  the 
increase  which  those  compilers  are  going 
to  bring  about."  Is  that  not  fair?  Is 
there  anything  unfair  about  this? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this 
further  thing.  They  say,  "Oh,  the  Sec- 
retary ought  not  to  have  the  right  to  de- 
press the  market."  Let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  fact,  that  right  today  the 
Secretary  can  cell  grain  in  the  market 
at  $1.12  a  bushel.  We  are  only  asking 
that  he  be  allowed  to  sell  it  for  12  cents  a 
bushel  less  than  the  present  figure  at 
which  he  can  sell  it.  Now,  is  there  any 
difference  in  principle  in  letting  the  Sec- 
retary sell  grain  at  $1  and  the  principle 
of  letting  the  Secretary  sell  it  at  $1.12  a 
bushel? 

I  ask  you  about  the  principle,  my 
friends,  those  who  are  so  disturbed  about 
the  principle.  'Jhere  is  a  12-cent  differ- 
ence, but  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing an  excellent  statement,  and  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more.  I  think  it  is 
most  essential  for  the  farmers  of  America 
that  we  pass  this  bill.  I  would  like  some 
indication  from  my  friend,  however,  on 
one  point,  and  that  is  what  protection  do 
those  farmers  have  who  have  placed 
their  feed-grain  acreage  under  the  soil- 
conservation  program  during  the  past 
years  and  whose  contract  has  now 
expired? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  which  pro- 
vided that  if  they  placed  allotted  acres 
into  the  soil  bank  their  allotments  will 
be  preser\'ed  and  that  the  history  of  their 
production  would  be  preserved. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  They  will  not  be  pe- 
nalized, then,  for  having  their  acreage 
in  reserve? 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  I  see  it,  they  cannot 
be  penalized,  because  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
gave  them  the  protection  of  the  history 
that  they  had  at  the  time  they  placed 
it  in  there. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  So  their  1959  to  1960 
production  will  be  considered  as  if  they 
had  that  soil  bank  acreage  included  in 
feed  grains  at  the  time? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right;  if  it  was 
put  in  as  feed- grain  acres. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  commend  him  again  for  an  excellent 
presentation. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  bring  out  one 
more  point.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  bill  might  work  a  hardship  upon  the 
livestock  industry  and  upon  consvuning 
areas,  and  there  has  been  particular  ref- 
erence made  to  the  chicken  industry.  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  certain 
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facts.  I  think  I  have  the  figures  here, 
but  do  not  have  the  time  to  hunt  up  all 
the  details. 

In  1956  com  w«s  supported  at  $1  58 
a  bushel.  That  Is  almost  50  percent 
more  than  the  $1.06  price  at  which  it  is 
supported  now.  At  that  time  I  sold 
calves  for  35  cents  a  pound,  and  I  will 
do  well  to  sell  those  same  calves  for  25 
cents  this  spring.  My  constituents  sold 
broiler  chickens  for  17  and  18  cents  at 
that  time,  and  they  will  do  well  to  get 
12  or  13  cents  right  now.  And  yet  I  say 
to  my  friends  from  the  big  citie.s  the  cost 
of  the  grocery  basket  was  about  18  per- 
cent less  at  that  time  than  it  is  today 
You  know  how  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
on  up.  up.  up  as  the  price  of  corn  has 
gone  down.  down.  down.  Do  not  tell  me 
in  the  face  of  theSe  indisputable  facts 
that  raising  the  support  price  on  corn 
means  a  loss  either  to  the  chicken  people. 
»v,^  !iv?<'tO'?k  people,  or  the  consumer 
Hij^tory  shows  a  different  set  of  facts. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
unless  you  leave  section  3  in  this  bill, 
these  chicken  people  are  probably  go- 
ing to  be  put  in  a  squeeze.  If  you  leave 
section  3  in  this  bill,  they  will  see  that 
for  the  immediate  future  they  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  continue  to  buy  a  .sub- 
stantial amount  of  feed  grains  at  a 
rather  low  price,  with  a  certainty  that 
the  price  will  be  higher  this  fall 

There  is  no  factor  known  to  economics 
which  will  so  strengthen  the  market 
for  chickens  or  for  livestock  as  a  feed 
grain  situation  like  that.  The  greatest 
strengthening  factor  you  can  find  for 
any  animal  product  is  a  relatively  stable 
feed  grain  price  at  the  present  with 
the  prospect  of  an  increased  price  down 
the  line  in  the  futiu"e. 

If  you  want  to  be  of  help  to  the 
chicken  people,  to  the  poultry  people,  to 
the  dairy  people,  to  the  livestock  people, 
you  must  vote  for  this  bill  and  for  sec- 
tion 3.  If  you  want  to  give  to  the  Ameri- 
can consuming  public  the  same  oppor- 
tunity that  we  had  when  our  wives 
were  able  to  pay  the  grocery  bill  for 
.some  15  or  20  percent  less  than  we  are 
having  to  spend  today,  then  recreate 
the  conditions  that  existed  at  that  de- 
sirable time 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  what  my  con- 
clusions are.  I  am  merely  telling  you 
what  the  facts  of  history  are.  You  can 
argue  against  conclusions  but  you  can- 
not disprove  the  facts  of  history. 

I  submit  that  this  bill  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  now  for  farmers 
without  any  compulsion,  without  any 
degree  of  Government  interference  with 
their  business,  with  the  opportunity  for 
every  man  to  remain  an  absolutely  free 
agent,  if  he  wants  to.  but  with  the  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  with  his  Govern- 
ment to  his  own  financial  advantage,  if 
he  wants  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Chairman.  I  renew  my  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting!  EiRhty-four 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names. 

I  Roll  No   11] 

Aobley  D»vta.  Tenn.        KJuczyo-skl 

Aalunore  Dawson 

Bailey  DlCSs 

Bennett.  Mich  Dooley 

BUtch  Evlnn 


ichrowlcz 
Miller.  N  Y. 
Rabaut 
Reece 


Bonner  Fallon  Scherer 

Buckley  Frellnghuysen  Sprmger 

Cahlll  Hoffman.  Mich  Steed 

Casey  Jensen  Tollefson 

Celler  Kilburn  Writjhi 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  I'nion.  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H  R  4510.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  400  Members 
re.sponded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  substitute  as  an  orig- 
inal bill  for  the  purpo.se  of  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow- 

Be  It  enactrd  by  t'w  Senatf  and  llou^r  o/ 
Rrpre^entatnr^  of  the  Unxted  Stntri  of 
Amrrxra  m  Congrei'i  a^temhlfd.  Thnt  section 
105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  <»f  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fuUow- 
ini?  new  subsection 

(C)  NolwithstHndiiig  any  other  provision 
of  law-- 

■  li  The  '.eve!  uf  prlrp  svipp'Tt  for  t^e 
1961  crop  of  corn  .shall  be  establi.shed  by  ihp 
Secretary  at  svich  level  not  lew  than  6b  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  lis  the 
Secretary  may  determine  Price  support  for 
corn  and  i?rain  sorghum.s  .shall  be  made  avail- 
able on  not  t<i  exceed  the  nt>rmal  production 
of  each  eligible  farm  as  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  h<irve8ied  acreage  ot  corn  and 
Krain  sorghum.s  on  the  farm  by  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  1359  and   1960 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  elKiblllty  for  price  suppKirt  on  the 
1961  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghum.s.  soybeans, 
and  any  other  feetl  grain  or  oilseed  crops 
which  he  may  designate  that  the  producer 
shall  participate  in  the  special  agrlcultursl 
conserva'lon  pro^r.im  for  1961  for  corn  and 
gram  sorghums  to  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  .Secretary  " 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana      Mr   Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment 
Tb.e   Clerk   mid   a.s  follows: 

.^mendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Harvey  of  In- 
diana On  page  4  line  8,  after  the  words  66 
per  centum"  insert  the  words  "nor  more 
than   7.5   per   centum  " 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr  Ciiair- 
nian,  the  nature  of  thi.s  anu-ndinent  wa.s 
explained  a  sliorl  tune  ago  w  lu-n  I  had 
time  during  general  debate 

The  Secretary  said  when  he  appeared 
before  our  committee  that  he  would  like 
authority  to  fix  the  price  of  corn  at 
$1  20  a  bushel.  Historically  tlie  House 
has  never  re.sorled.  except  as  I  under- 
stand in  the  case  of  dairy  products,  to 
the  policy  of  flxmg  price  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cenUs,  but  has  always  ad- 
hered to  a  policy  of  fixing  it  in  terms  of 
a  percentage  of  parity  In  thi>>  instance 
we  did  fix  a  floor  of  65  percent  which  is 
the  present  level  of  price  support  for 
corn.  My  amendment  would  provide  a 
ceiling  of  $1  23  a  bu.'-hel  or  75  percent  of 


parity  for  corn  which  gives  the  Secretary 
the  range  that  he  deems  desirable  within 
which  to  fix  the  price  of  com. 

I  think  It  Ls  very  important  that  we 
do  this  as  a  matter  of  policy  in  the 
House  in  considering  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  should  appreciate 
It  very  much  if  I  may  have  your  support 
in  makmg  this  very  important  decision. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  was 
considered  by  our  committee  and  re- 
jected The  fact  and  the  truth  Is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  first  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  price  of  com.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harviy] 
has  said,  at  $1  20  I  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  fixing  price  supports  at  a  dollar- 
and -cents  level  and  so  we  changed  the 
bill  in  the  committee  to  provide  that  he 
would  fix  It  at  a  percentage  of  parity 
which  would  turn  out  to  be  $1.20  t>er 
bu.shel  The  $1  20  figure  is  74  percent 
of  parity  We  have  the  commitment 
and  the  statement  before  our  commit- 
tee by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
this  is  the  figure  he  will  use. 

I  have  some  faith  in  the  gentleman 
who  IS  now  the  chief  agricultural  of- 
ficer of  our  country  He  has  made  a 
commitment.  Why  should  we  now  adopt 
an  amendment  which  would  provide 
that  he  may  not  go  beyond  75  percent 
of  parity  when  he  .says  he  is  not  going 
tjeyond  74  percent  of  parity? 

I  object  to  this  amendment  for  many 
reasons;  first,  t)ecause  I  am  basically 
a  high  support  advocate  I  have  never 
advocated  high  .supports  or  any  sup- 
ports on  the  unlimited  production  of 
any  agricultural  commodity.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  sound  I  do  not  beheve  that 
this  Congress  should  approve  price  sup- 
ports on  unlimited  production  of  any 
commodity.  I  do  not  care  where  it  is 
grown   or  what   the  commodity  Is. 

ALso  I  am  objecting  to  it  because  cot- 
ton is  grown  in  my  area  and  the  Secre- 
tary recently  just  fixed  the  price  support 
on  cotton  at  about  82  percent  of  parity. 
Why  should  we  freeze  the  price  of  com 
at  75  percent  of  parity  and  put  cotton 
at  82  percent  of  parity?  Sugar  beets. 
sugarcane  away  above  75  percent  of 
parity;  wool  far  above  75  percent  of  par- 
ity, tobacco  above  75  percent.  And  yet 
you  pick  out  a  very  important  crop — 
corn  Why  would  you  want  to  freeze 
corn  at  75  percent  of  parity  and  then 
have  to  go  back  home,  as  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Belcher  says,  and  sit  down  on  the 
wagon  tongue  and  explain  to  the  corn 
grower  why  you  froze  him  at  75  percent 
of  parity  and  let  cotton  go  to  82  percent 
and  sugar  t)eets  and  wool  and  other 
commodities  go  away  on  up.  some  of 
them  even  far  above  90  percent? 

This  bill  embraces  an  emergency  pro- 
gram we  are  proposing,  and  it  cannot  be 
compared  to  any  other  program  that 
any  of  you  from  the  city  districts  have 
heretofore  voted  on.  This  is  something 
entirely  new. 

I  do  not  approve  of  many  of  the  fea- 
ture.s  of  this  bill,  but  I  am  trying  to  look 
at  it  realistically  We  have  a  problem 
of  great  magnitude.  The  Government 
has   more   than   $4    billion   Invested    In 
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feed  grains.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it;  nothing?  This  Is  the  only  pos- 
sible thing  we  can  do.  We  do  not  have 
time  for  a  referendum,  we  cannot  have 
a  control  program.  We  must  adopt  a 
program  such  as  we  have  proposed — we 
are  told  that  the  program  now  in  effect, 
if  we  do  nothing,  will  cost  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1961  $1.5  bilUon— to  change 
this  trend,  to  minimize  this  cost,  to 
avoid  these  gigantic  losses.  You  have 
just  as  much  responsibility  as  I  have. 
Why  should  you  go  back  home  and 
say,  "I  voted  against  this  program  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said  he 
honestly  believed  would  save  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America  half  a  billion  dollars." 
Maybe  it  will  not.  Of  course.  It  all  de- 
pends on  the  volume  of  participation. 

I  could  justify  a  vote  against  the  bill 
if  I  lost  sight  of  the  overall  problem  that 
is  involved.  I  do  not  like  this  business 
of  bushels  and  bales  and  parity,  just 
like  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
LattaI.  I  agree  with  him  100  percent. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  against  this 
bill  just  because  of  that.  There  are 
other  things  in  here  that  I  can  object 
to.  but  I  am  appealing  to  you  not  to 
vote  against  the  bill  because  some  grain 
dealers  or  mill  operators  are  fearful  of 
what  might  happen. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  could  lower 
the  price  to  perhaps  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
Maybe  he  will.  We  are  trying  to  recon- 
cile our  views  and  compose  our  differ- 
ences, and  we  are  now  trying  to  draft  an 
amendment  which  perhaps  will  improve 
the  present  bill  and  make  it  more  ac- 
ceptable to  you.  But  I  appeal  to  you  at 
least  to  try  to  find  a  way  to  vote  for  the 
bill  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  and 
see  what  he  can  do  with  this  voluntary 
program.  Why  should  you  vote  against 
a  bill  that  is  purely  voluntary,  to  reduce 
production  and  reduce  the  supply? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  sincerely  hope  we  are 
both  trying  to  go  in  the  same  direction. 
The  gentleman  raised  the  point  that  we 
can  perhaps  bruig  about  a  saving  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  the  operation  of  this 
bill.  I  do  not  question  the  gentleman's 
belief,  but  I  do  not  see  how  It  can  pos- 
sibly happen  under  the  provisions  of.  the 
bill,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  with 
the  20-percent  provision  someone  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  for  these  Idle  acres. 
Also,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
l>ermitted  to  sell  the  commodities  in  stor- 
age at  17  percent  below  the  support  price 
of  $1.20  and  then  they  are  in  there  at  a 
higher  price  than  that,  who  pays? 
Uncle  Sam  pays.  So  I  caimot  see  how 
the  saving  can  be  effectuated. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  just  the  point. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  use  fully  the 
power  contained  in  section  3.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  Is  to  make  noncompliance 
less  attractive.  Of  course,  under  some 
circumstances,  he  might  lower  the  price 
to  $1,  but  certainly  he  would  do  it  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  not  with  the  idea  of 
destroying  or  breaking  the  market. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  an- 
swer to  the  argimient  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  in  opposition  to  the 
Harvey  amendment,  I  simply  want  to 
say,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
means  what  he  said  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions covering  his  intention  to  fix  the 
price  support  on  com  at  $1.20  per  bushel, 
I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  spelling  it  out 
in  the  legislation  so  that  there  w  ill  oe  no 
misimderstanding  and  no  misapprehen- 
Biaa  on  the  part  of  anyone,  as  to  what 
the  Secretary  intends  to  do.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  positively  said 
that  he  would  fix  the  price  support  on 
com  at  $1.20  per  bushel.  That  state- 
ment was  made  by  him  in  the  trans- 
mittal letter  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  urging  feed  grain  leg- 
islation. His  intention  was  again  set 
forth  In  the  Secretary's  prepared  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture In  which  he  specifically  said  that 
the  price  supjxjrt  on  corn  would  be  $1.20 
per  bushel;  later,  at  a  press  conference 
held  last  week  when  the  question  was 
asked  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  price 
supix>rt  on  com.  he  specifically  said 
again  that  It  was  his  intention  to  fix  the 
price  of  com  at  $1.20  per  bushel. 

Now  what  is  wrong  in  adopting  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana?  It  fixes  the  support  level^ 
at  from  65  to  75  percent  of  parity.  This 
In  reality  is  $1.20  or  approximately 
74  percent  of  parity.  In  fact,  the  Harvey 
amendment  provides  for  an  additional 
point  over  and  above  the  74  percent  of 
parity  figure.  Personally  I  have  no  fear 
about  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not 
keeping  his  word,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
present  wording  of  the  section  dealing 
with  price  support  on  corn  leaves  the 
sky  as  the  limit.  This  leaves  it  open  for 
pressure  group*  and  others  to  prevail 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
raise  price  support  to  any  figure  he 
desires  over  and  above  65  percent  of 
parity.  This  could  go  to  110  percent  of 
parity  and  even  beyond.  I  do  not  think 
this  will  be  done  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an- 
other secretary  tomorrow  to  do  some- 
thing else.  Such  uncertainty  should  not 
be  permitted. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  In  order;  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  committee.  Is  making  a 
very  Important  statement,  and  I  think 
he  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Would  the 
gentJeman  from  Iowa  agree  with  me  that 
this  in  essence  is  simply  not  a  matter  of 
questioning  the  Secretary's  word,  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  protecting  him  Insofar 
as  the  views  of  the  Congress  are  con- 
cerned on  this  Issue. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. His  amendment  is  a  protective 
measure    to    protect    the    Secretary    of 


Agriculture,  and  I  think  he  would  wel- 
come it.  I  think  this  legislative  body 
should  protect  him  when  he  says  that 
he  wants  a  price  support  of  $1.20  per 
bushel  on  com. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  remind 
the  gentleman  of  the  fact  that  the  bill 
that  the  Secretary  sent  up  here  had  these 
words  in  it,  "the  level  of  price  support 
for  the  1961  crop  of  corn  shall  be  $1.20 
per  bushel."  I  think  the  gentleman  ob- 
jected, as  I  did,  to  that  language  and 
we  put  in  the  language  which  we  now 
have  before  us.  Further,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  what  the  final 
report  of  the  committee  says.  We  are 
making  legislative  history  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  indicated  in  his  memo- 
randum to  the  President  and  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  that  at  the 
level  of  conservation  payments  recom- 
mended in  his  memorandum,  which  has 
been  reduced  by  the  committee,  it  was 
his  intention  to  set  the  support  price  of 
$1.20  per  bushel.  There  cannot  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  it.  Why  can  we 
not  have  confidence  in  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  now  taken  oflBce?  This  Is 
the  gentleman's  first  promise  to  this 
Congress,  that  he  would  fix  it  at  $1.20  a 
bushel,  or  74  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  on  yesterday  I  gave  the 
committee  history  of  this  particular 
amendment.  The  first  figure  presented 
to  the  committee  In  the  bill  sent  up  by 
the  Secretary  was  $1.20  a  bushel  without 
relation  to  the  parity  formula. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Right. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  objected  to  pegging 
the  price  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Subsequently  we  con- 
sidered fixing  a  support  price  from  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  That  again  was 
objected  to  because  there  was  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  figure  90  might  have 
some  magnetic  significance  so  sis  to 
weaken  the  bill.  So  we  came  up  with 
the  compromise  provision  now  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hoeven 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  the  Secretary',  without  equivocation, 
on  many  occasions  said  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  fix  the  support  price  at  $1.20  a 
bushel.  What  harm,  therefore,  can 
there  be  In  writing  the  Harvey  amend- 
ment into  law  so  there  will  be  no  misap- 
prehension and  no  question  about  the 
Secretary's  intentions?  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  honesty  or  Integrity  of  the 
Secretai-y  for  one  moment  and  am  sure 
he  would  favor  the  amendment  as  a  pro- 
tective measure  to  himself. 

This  amendment,  in  fact,  tests  the 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  those  who  want 
to  support  their  own  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  announced  intention  of 
supporting  corn  at  $1.20  a  bushel,  which 
is  74  percent  of  parity.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  anyone,  and  do  not 
charge  anyone  with  ulterior  motives,  but 
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I  cannot  understand  why  anyone  shovild 
object  to  writing  into  law  the  very  thing 
the  Secretary  said  he  wants,  In  this  re- 
gard. 

The  Harvey  amendment  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be 
partisan.  I  must,  however,  view  with 
some  suspicion  the  eflort  on  the  part 
of  my  Republican  friends  to  assist  the 
new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  they 
say  they  wish  to  do.  After  listening  to 
their  almost  2  days  of  speeches  in  op- 
position to  this  bill  I  am  somewhat  sus- 
picious of  this  amendment  being  de- 
signed to  assist  him  as  they  say  it  is. 

They  say  they  simply  want  to  write 
into  law  and  help  him  do  that  which 
he  wants  to  do.  Up  until  20  minutes 
ago  every  speech,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, coming  from  my  friend  from 
Iowa  and  his  side  of  the  aisle,  has  been 
against  this  bill  which  Secretary  Free- 
man brought  to  the  Hill. 

If  the  gentlemen  will  assure  the  House 
that  they  will  vote  for  and  help  us  pass 
this  bill  on  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment,  then  we  will  support  the 
amendment. 

Will  the  gentlemen  do  thaf 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment should  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  it  should 
too.  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  very  good 
feet  on  which  to  stand. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
well  knows,  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
to  report  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  With  the  specific  m- 
tention  of  getting  this  bill  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Well  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  I  voted  to  report  it 
out  with  the  hope  that  It  or  something 
qxiite  similar  would  pass. 

Mr.  HOE\'EN.  But  I  made  reserva- 
tions as  to  this  particular  feature  of  this 
bill:  and  I  most  emphatically  am  op- 
posed to  section  3  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
intend  to  vote  for  any  bill  which  con- 
tains section   3. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  You  know  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  friend  from  Iowa  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
H.*rvey1.  who  is  also  my  friend.  You 
gentlemen  say  you  are  offering  and  sup- 
porting the  amendment  in  an  eflort  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
After  listening  to  your  speeches  In  op- 
position to  the  bill  I  am  inclined  to  warn 
the  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
to  beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts. 

With  all  deference.  I  have  some  doubt 
that  this  effort  is  deslaned  to  assist  the 
Secretary.  I  am  afraid  it  Ls  intended  to 
embarrass  him. 

This  bill  Is  the  first  request  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Xktw  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  agricultural  legislation. 

Mr.  Freeman  came  to  the  hill  and 
told  the  committee  what  he  wanted.  As 
a  part  of  that  be  told  the  committee  he 
would  support  com  at  a  particular  figure. 
I  see  no  point  in  nailing  down  every 


commitment  he  made  by  legislative  act. 
Certainly  we  have  confidence  in  the  Sec- 
retary to  do  what  he  says  he  will  do 
He  has  given  no  indication  that  he  will 
renege  on  any  commitment  or  promise. 

They  say  they  do  not  distrust  the 
Secretary.  They  say  they  arc  confident 
he  Is  going  to  do  what  he  says  he  said 
he  would.  If  they  mean  what  they  say. 
and  I  am  sure  they  do,  then  I  Just  can- 
not understand  the  logic  in  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  voted  down.  With 
all  deference  to  my  friend  who  offered 
it  and  the  Rcntlcman  from  Iowa  who 
.spoke  in  support  of  it.  both  friends  of 
mine,  in  my  opinion  the  amendment  is 
somewhat  frivolous.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  objective  of  the  lc;rlslation.  It  takes 
nothing  from  it.  Let  us  not  adopt  an 
amendment  to  the  very  first  piece  of  Ick- 
Islation  sought  by  Secretary  FYeeman. 
which  amendment  on  its  face,  whether 
so  intended  or  not.  indicates  that  we 
have  some  doubt  of  the  Secretary  doing 
that  which  he  stated  he  would  do,  and 
more  especially  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment in  a  public  hearing  before  the 
committee  in  the  pre.sence  ri  numerous 
witnesses  and  the  press. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MlnnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  courtesy  of 
some  of  my  friends  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  intersperse  my  remarks  oc- 
casionally, but  this  is  the  fir.st  tune  I 
have  managed  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my 
own  right  on  this  bill 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  .statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Poace)  who 
is  a  very  fine  friend  of  the  farmer  and 
always  has  been.  But  let  me  remind 
him  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  affects  only 
about  10  percent  of  hs  acreage  where- 
as It  affects  practically  100  percent  of 
the  acreage  in  my  district.  That  Ls  the 
difference.  We  are  doing  something 
here  that  will  afft^ct  the  livelihood  of  the 
41.000  farmers  m  the  Seventh  Di.strict  of 
Minnesota.  So  I  am  getting  up  here 
and  pleading  with  you  not  to  do  any- 
thing that  IS  Komg  to  harm  tliem.  You 
have  the  riKht  to  think  they  need  help, 
and  they  do.  but  Ahen  you  come  in  here 
and  put  in  soction  3,  Mr  Chairman,  you 
destroy  whatever  good  effects  you  have 
ir.  the  bill  through  th.e  other  provisions. 

Why  do  I  say  that;"  Because  section 
3  gives  to  one  man  the  nu'ht  to  say  that 
from  now  on  all  of  this  2  billion  bushels 
of  CCC  corn,  not  to  speak  of  the  oats  and 
barley,  will  start  to  trickle  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  into  the  market  just  as 
soon  as  the  market  price  resurhes  $1  02 
or  $1  03  at  the  terminal  markets.  By 
the  way.  casli  corn  in  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City  does  set  the  value  of  cash  bar- 
ley and  cash  oats,  and  to  a  great  extent 
cash  rye.  So  for  5  years  until  this  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stock  of  2 
billion  bushels  is  consumed  you  are  go- 
ing to  say  to  my  farmers:  We  must  be 
content  with  $l-a-bushel  corn."  What 
are  you  saying  to  the  chicken  and  poul- 
tr-y  producers   in  the  East,  and   to  the 


livestock  producers?  You  are  saying 
"You  might  as  well  get  accustomed  to 
the  Idea  you  are  going  to  have  110  hogs 
from  now  on,  because  the  producer  of 
corn  Is  going  to  have  $l-a-bu8hel  com." 
The  poultry  producers  in  the  East  will 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  competing  with 
literally  thousands  of  poultry  producers 
in  the  Seventh  District  of  Minnesota 
alone,  not  to  mention  what  is  produced 
in  the  balance  of  the  Mldwe.st.  Cheap 
corn  means  cheap  livestock;  cheap  grain 
means  cheap  poultry.  Yet  you  actually 
propo.se  here  to  Rive  to  one  man.  regard- 
less of  how  good  he  is.  and  I  think  Mr 
Freeman  Ls  .sincere,  but  I  hesitate  to 
vote  to  tempt  him  at  any  time  to  do  the 
wrons  thing.  You  are  going  to  say  to 
him  that  from  now  on  for  5  years  by  the 
use  of  section  3  we  are  going  to  hold 
down  the  level  of  agriculture  prices  to 
the  $1  com  level  It  will  mean  that 
every  corn  farmer  who  complies  with 
the  pro.Tram  from  now  on,  will  turn  his 
com  over  to  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration at  the  low  price  of  $1.20  per 
bushel  He  will  turn  over  every  bushe! 
of  corn  that  is  produced,  and  then  he 
will  Ro  out  and  buy  for  $1  on  the  free 
corn  market,  and  perhaps  oats  and  bar- 
ley as  well,  and  the  Oovemment. 
through  the  Commcxlity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, will  be  both  the  buyer  and  seller 

Why,  my  friends,  just  think  It  over.  I 
.sincerely  say  to  you  that  you  are  de- 
stroying by  section  3  any  good  that  you 
are  doing  in  the  balance  of  the  bill.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  section  3  stays 
in,  I  will  be  reluctant  to  vote  for  the  bill 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEIN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Would  not 
the  ;^entleman  actually.  In  fact,  buy  his 
own  corn  back  at  $1? 

Mr  ANDERJ5EN  of  Minnesota.  Cer- 
ti*inly.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
after  a  lot  of  expense  heaped  onto  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
taxpayers.  I  will  take  my  com  and  de- 
liver it  to  the  CCC  bin  site  In  Tyler. 
Minn  .  and  then  I  will  buy  It  at  another, 
or  perhaps  the  same  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  outlet  to  do  my  feeding,  and 
every  corn  farmer  in  America  will  do  the 
same  thing 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
ptntleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDEIiSEN  of  MinnesoU  I  yield 
to  my  Kood  friend. 

Mr  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ad- 
dressing himself  to  section  3,  but  Is  the 
trentleman  in  favor  of  the  Harvey 
amendment  which  would  fix  75  percent 
a.s  a  price  celling  on  corn? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  If  the 
Harvey  amendment  would  also  fix  that 
as  a  minimum,  I  would  go  along  with  It. 

Mr  COOLEY  He  did  not  fix  It  as  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
know  that,  so  I  am  opposed  to  the  Har- 
vey amendment  If  we  are  going  to  have 
$1  20,  let  us  have  it  as  a  minimum  as 
well  as  a  maximum. 
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Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Harvey  amendment  do  now  dose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroHna? 

Mr  FOGARTY.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Harvey  amend- 
ment close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Akbnm) 
there  were— ayes  121,  noes  121. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  votes 
aye. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Jiifirmcs 
and  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
149.  noes  123. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

I  Mr.   FOGARTYl. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  an  outstanding  man  and 
that  his  word  is  good.  However,  when 
he  says  that  high  support  prices  mean 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  come  down. 
I  disagree  with  him.  At  the  same  time  I 
disagree  with  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  my  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Harvey  I.  I  think  this  amendment  will 
raise  the  cost  of  living.  In  the  areas 
that  I  represent  in  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  this  country  it  is  going  to  mean 
higher  prices  for  our  farmers  who  pro- 
duce milk  and  poultry  and  eggs. 

Another  thing  that  surprises  me  is 
that  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  veiy  able  and  genial  chairman 
of  this  committee  and  a  friend  of  mine 
for  a  long  time,  on  the  floor  explaining 
the  bill  said  it  would  not  be  very  hard  to 
find  a  good  reason  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  Then  following  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CoolsyI,  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HokvknI  took  the 
floor  and  said  he  has  many  doubts  and 
reservations  atx>ut  the  bill  as  it  is  con- 
stituted now.  Here  we  have  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  saying  they  could  vote  against 
the  bill  or  they  have  doubts  and  reserva- 
tions about  it. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  leaves  those 
of  us  who  do  not  come  from  these  heavy 
farming  areas,  because  I  have  been  led 
to  bflieve  that  high  support  prices  are 
the  cause  of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  as  it  has  been  in  my  area  of  the 
country. 

I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  PoAGEl  a  short  time  ago.  He  made 
a  very  good  speech,  but  I  did  not  agree 
with  his  conclusion  when  he  said  that 
when  com  was  $1.56  the  cost  of  living 
was  lower  than  when  com  was  $1.  If 
he  could  guarantee  this  House  that  if  we 
raise  the  support  prices  of  all  these 
things  he  wants  to  have  raised  the  coet 


of  living  will  come  down  and  down  and 
down,  then  I  would  vote  with  him  and 
vote  for  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
can  give  this  kind  of  guarantee. 

I  have  had  a  long  history  of  opposing 
any  proposals  that  would  lift  the  level  of 
Government  price  supports  for  agricul- 
tural commodities.  I  have  stood  here 
before  to  voice  my  sentiments  in  terms 
which  can  be  easily  understood. 

I  am  against  higher  price  supports  for 
two  basic  reasons:  First,  the  idea  that 
Government  can  cut  production  by  of- 
fering farmers  a  higher  and  higher  price 
incentive  is  to  me  a  false  one;  and  sec- 
ond, I  see  no  logic  at  all  in  being  part  of 
an  effort  which  can  have  only  one  ef- 
fect— raise  food  prices  for  consumers; 
the  same  consimiers,  incidentally,  whose 
tax  money  would  be  used  to  raise  their 
own  food  prices. 

I  am  opfHJsed  to  this  bill  now  before 
us,  just  as  I  have  been  opposed  to  simi- 
lar measures  in  the  past. 

Let  us  look  at  this  bill  from  the  view- 
point of  a  Congressman  in  a  deficit  feed 
area — and  all  of  the  Northeast  is  a  deficit 
feed  area.  Our  farmers  must  buy  most 
of  their  grain  to  produce  milk  and  eggs 
and  poultry. 

Raise  the  price  of  corn — from  $1.06 
to  $1.20,  as  this  bill  proposes — and  you 
raise  the  price  to  all  of  the  dairy  farmers 
in  the  Northeast.  None  of  us  here  is  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  that  northeastern 
dairy  farmers  can,  or  will,  absorb  that 
increased  cost  themselves.  Instead,  they 
will  seek — and  get — higher  prices  for 
milk — and  higher  prices  for  milk  in- 
volves all  of  my  constituents. 

Now,  some  proponents  of  this  bill  have 
argued — and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  am 
sure — that  this  bill  would  save  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  compelling  farmers  to 
take  land  out  of  production.  This  is  only 
a  theory — and  not  a  very  good  one.  All 
of  us  know  that  the  record  of  corn 
producers  is  rather  consistent — they  have 
consistently  refused  to  comply  with 
Government  programs.  Their  refusal 
has  been  stated  both  in  practice  and  in 
votes.  In  1958  in  the  last  referendum 
on  a  question  of  acreage  allotments, 
about  73  percent  of  those  voting  elected 
to  discontinue  the  allotments,  which  the 
bill  now  before  us  would  reinstate. 

What  makes  the  sponsors  of  this  feed 
e^ain  bill  think  the  corn  producers  sud- 
denly will  conform  to  controls?  It  will 
take  more  than  a  few  face  changes  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  work  that 
miracle. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  with  the 
politics  of  this  bill  as  such — that  is  poli- 
tics with  a  capital  "P."  I  am  concerned 
at  the  direction  this  bill  would  presume 
to  take  us — deeper  and  deeper  into  Gov- 
ernment controls,  higher  and  higher  sub- 
sidies, greater  and  greater  tax  costs — 
and  for  what?  I  say  for  a  bigger  mess 
than  we  have  now — and  that  is  big 
enough. 

The  taxpayers  of  my  district — and  I 
wstger  the  taxpayers  of  most  of  the  urban 
districts  of  this  Nation — are  realizing 
more  and  more  that  they  are  beating 
themselves  over  the  head  with  their  tax 
dollars.    How  long  must  this  continue? 


Some  of  my  colleagues  will  tell  me 
that  urban  districts  like  mine  receive 
much  business  and  income  from  farm 
districts.  With  this  I  agree.  I  greatly 
admire  the  tremendous  technological 
advances  made  by  all  of  the  farmers  of 
this  country — those  in  my  areas  as  well 
as  those  in  the  grain-growing  States,  or 
in  the  tobacco  areas,  or  in  the  cotton 
areas — all  farmers. 

But,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  these 
farmers  who  have  been  so  intelligent  as 
to  make  the  greatest  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction gains  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  world  are  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  economic  success  lies  m  bleeding 
the  other  American  taxpayers.  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  farm.  I  know  some- 
thing of  farm  thinking.  As  I  look 
around  in  my  district,  the  most  pros- 
perous farmers  are  the  ones  who  con- 
cern themselves  little  or  not  at  all  with 
Government  controls. 

If  I  may,  I  have  a  word  of  warning  for 
those  who  would  use  more  and  more 
Government  control  and  money  for  farm 
programs. 

The  day  soon  may  come  that  my  con- 
stituents— and  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
others  like  them — will  say  one  of  two 
things — either  cut  this  all  out  or  else 
guarantee  me,  too,  that  I  will  succeed  m 
my  little  comer  grocery  store,  my  bar, 
my  shoe  shop,  my  laundry,  my  cleaning 
establishment,  my  garage,  my  filling  sta- 
tion— and  I  could  go  on  for  5  minutes 
enumerating  occupational  and  small 
business  groups  that  might  want  a  piece 
of  the  pie. 

I  repeat — look  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  include  the  following  news  item 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March 
6.  1961: 

F.ARM    Philosophy — Administration   Ioba   Is 

Hooked  to  Ambitious  Controls 

(By  Joe  Western) 

Washington. — Orvllle  Lothrop  Freeman 
has  a  problem.  He's  firmly  convinced  that 
only  strong  controls  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  save  farming  from  Its  recurrent 
economic  trouble.  Yet,  he  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  the  farmer  is  a  most  difficult 
fellow  to  control. 

As  Agriculture  Secretary,  he's  about  to 
try  to  engineer  what  promises  to  be  the 
most  ambitious  program  of  controlled  farm- 
ing ever  attempted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— President  Kennedy's  "managed  abun- 
dance" farm  philosophy. 

Mr.  Freeman  will  undertake  this  monu- 
mental task  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
farmer  he's  seeking  to  help,  though  perhaps 
outwardly  pleased  with  the  Jingle  of  extra 
coins  in  his  Jeans  and  gladdened  by  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Freeman's  predecessor.  Ezra 
Taft  Benson,  nevertheless  inwardly  harbors 
an  abiding  sympathy  with  the  free  farming 
concept  that  Mr.  Benson  so  tenaciously  es- 
poused. For,  Mr.  Freeman  spent  6  years 
as  Governor  of  farm  State  Minnesota,  and 
he's  keenly  aware  of  the  farmer's  near-re- 
ligious reverence  of  the  soil's  productive  ca- 
pacity and  his  resentment  at  being  told  what 
to  grow  and — more  to  the  point — what  not 
to  grow. 

To  call  the  new  scheme  ambitious  and  far 
ranging  is  perhaps  an  understatement.  Un- 
der the  new  Democratic  farm  philosophy 
Uncle  Sam  will  attempt  to  determine  as 
closeiy  as  possible  the  actual  human  nutri- 
tional needs — not  only  domestic  but  global 
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«    well— and    Keiir    producUon    dlrecUy    to      c««*fully    designed    to    cut    producUon-get      moualy.  whatever  ha.  been  the  result  of  past 
"       '  *  *^  another    clue   to    hU    thinking.      Democratic      control  efforU.     Though  Mr.  Freeman  prob- 

p^ha-M  the  best  •ummary  of  thl.  theory  farm  poUcy  probably  will  Include  tome  form  ably  wouldn't  admit  as  much,  the  solution 
comes  f^om  the  man  who  masterminded  It.  of  soil  bank  to  pay  farmem  for  taking  land  this  seems  to  suggest  la  that  through  higher 
wiillird  w  Cochrane  former  profeawjr  of  out  of  production  because  most  major  farm  f&rm  prices  the  consumer  may  bec<ime  the 
agricultural  economics  at  the  University  of  groups  favor  the  scheme  But  the  Agrlcul-  prime  candidate  to  bear  the  added  cost  of 
Minnesota   and    now   ifMClal  economics   ad-      ture  Secretary  has  a  new  twist.     As  IcUure      b<x..siing  farm  income 

viser  to  Mr    Freeman.     8»ys  Mr.  Cochrane;      time   Increases   Americans    need   more    parks  And.    from    the    farmer's    point    of    view, 

there '.s  iin  argument  of  sorts  that  shoppers 
should  pay  more  for  food  and  fiber.  It  goes 
something  like  this  Americans  pay  far  more 
f'lr  processing  and  marketing  services  than 
r  r  the  (ingU>ul  cust  of  food,  the  wheat  In  a 
1 -pound  loaf  of  bread  costs  roughly  3  cents 
uM'.e  bread  seii.s  for  20  cents  or  more.  Yet. 
while  farroers  aintlnue  In  a  chronically  de- 
pressed et.ite.  Americans  In  1960  paid  only 
tin  iwrraKo  of  about  23  |>ercent  uf  their  dls- 
{Hitiible  income  for  food  c»>mp:ired  to 
nbov!t  45  percent  in  lUIy.  36  percent  in 
Aur.trl.i.  i.iid  even  ir.ore  in  other  countries 
Whatever  the  validUy  of  such  reasoning,  it 
:.  -!:r'liil( '.;.  i.s  beli:g  ■.fTt-red  by  eomc  cloee  to 
the    nev,'    farm   pl.\aning. 


"By  supply  control  I  mrwin  the  conscious  ad-  and  recre«tl<inal  areas,  he  argues.  Doesn  t  it 
Justment  of  supply  to  demand  commodity  by  make  sense  to  convert  some  of  the  soil  bank 
commodity,  year  after  year,  to  yield  prices  land  into  public  use^  It  could  always  be 
In  the  market  that  have  already  been  deter-  tvirned  back  to  crops  and  pictures  In  an 
mined  fair  by  some  responsible  agency  "  emergency 

The  evU   that  the  Cochrane -Free  man   ap-  Though    the   objef-tives    cf    Mr     FTceni.m  s 

proath  seeks  to  correct  U  demonstrated  by  plans  are  readily  di'rernlble  Just  how  far 
the  fact  that  by  neat  July  1  Ciovernment-  ^e  will  dare  v:o  remains  uncertain  b4ime  of 
owned  surpluses  could  nu>unt  to  as  high  as  the  ideas  belni;  tosw-d  at  him  almost  defy 
15  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  (Much  of  it  comprehension  In  their  comp'.exity.  yet  they 
piled  up  as  a  rcstilt  of  previous  eCToita  to  come  from  reputable  sources,  (irapplc  if 
control  farming  )  Thai's  enough  wheat  t.)  y^^^  ^m  vHth  Mr,  Codirane  s  proposal  U) 
satisfy  domestic  consumption  needs  for  2'^  coiitrul  the  producUtai  oX  feed  graiuA  c^rn. 
fe«n,    and    the   surplus   of   corn    and    other      oats,  barley,  rye.  ai.d  ^raln  sorj^hunis 

Feed  i?r<iins  po.se  a  special  difllou'ty  be- 
cause many  fcirnier?  feed  most  of  the^e 
(grains  to  their  own  ^vesnock  and  sell  tlie 
balance  The  problem  is  how  to  measure 
what  1.S  fed  to  animals  Mr  Cochrane  8ut{- 
gests  that  feed  i:rain  nutritional  vaiue«  be 
converted  Into  sonie'.hUi^  calieil  t^-tal  di- 
gestible nutrients  or  1T)N'8  The  Oov- 
emmer.t.  with  advice  from  intfrested 
rould    calculate    ili     what    level    ■<t 


commodities  equals  ahout  a  half-ye.tr's  pro- 
ducUon.  Yet.  Mr.  Precman  points  out.  at 
the  sanM  tune,  the  Oovemment  has  no  sur- 
pluses of  such  protein  foods  as  meaw.  oils. 
and  fats;  thus  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Its  storage  bins  bare,  must  buy  these  prxl- 
ucts  in  the  open  market  for  distribution  to 
needy  famines,  school  lunch  pro-ams.  ,^nd 
for  other  welfare  projects. 

THI  OLOBAI.  BTnjATIOW 

According  to  the  43-year-old  Agriculture 
Secretary,  a  similar  situation  exist*  in  world 
markets.  Sure,  the  United  States  ha.<!  moun- 
tains of  wheat  to  dlapoM  of  abroad,  but  so 
do  Canada.  Australia,  and  Argentina.  Con- 
sequently, this  country's  wheat -disposal  pro- 
gram can  have  a  disrupting  Impact  on  world 
markeU.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Uems 
that  are  needed  abroad,  such  as  dry  milk 
solids,  are  considered  noncompet'tlve  and 
would  be  Ideal  for  oversea  disposal  The 
problem,  says  Ml.  Freeman,  Is  that  theee 
products  are  not  In  surplus  here. 

In  short,  then,  the  Kennedy  m,inat!;ed 
abundance"  farm  philosophy  seeks  to  cut 
surpluses  that  are  not  needed  and  create 
surpluses  that  will  be  considered  desirable 
by  the  planners.  Mr.  Freem.in  has  taken 
It,  few  preliminary  steps  In  this  direction. 
He's  aaked  the  State  Department,  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  and 
his  own  Agriculture  Department  for  a  coun- 
try-by-country breakdown  of  foreign  peo- 
ple's food  and  fiber  needs.  He's  also  talking 
with  heads  of  nonprofit  foreign  relief  agen- 
cies about  Just  what  good  has  been  accom- 
plished with  U.S.  food  distributed  all  over 
the  world,  who's  benefited,  and  how  to  do  the 
Job  better 

But  when  the  preliminaries  are  over,  the 
big  programs  will  come.  The  first  outlines 
probably  wUl  appear  In  President  Kennedy's 
farm  message  to  Coocress  this  week.  And 
before  he's  through,  Mr.  Freeman  can  be 
expected  to  produce  a  host  of  new  schemes 
to  Jerk  farm  production  up  or  down  at  the 
pull  of  Federal  puppet  strings—  for.  by  his 
own  a<lmlsslon,  the  Mlnnesotan  U  open  to 
any  and  all  Ideas. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Freeman  demands  that 
Federal  controls  b«  effective  In  what  they 
set  out  to  do.  Take  acreage  allotments,  for 
example.  The  Agriculture  boss  recognizes 
that  this  familiar  syatem  of  production  con- 
trol has  its  limitations.  For  one  thing,  farm- 
ers may  thwart  Federal  goals  simply  by 
poshing  up  yields  on  their  limited  acreage. 
To  tighten  the  aoTamment's  grasp,  there- 
fore. Mr.  Freeman  believes  commodities 
should  also  be  controlled  in  the  market- 
place. At  his  conflr^tfaion  hearing,  he  told 
Senators  that  eventuaUy  Oovernment  plan- 
ning will  have  to  Indud*  pounds  and  bushels 
marketing  control*  In  combination  with 
acreage  controls. 

Those  who  talk  to  ICr.  Fteenuin  about  the 
soil  bank — Mr.  Benson's  Innovation,   unsuc- 


groups, 

prices  would  be  fair  for  a  i?'.vi  n  year  for  all 
UvestiHTk.  i2i  how  many  animals  of  various 
kinds  would  have  tn  be  marketed  t  >  achieve 
these  prices.  (3i  how  miiny  lUN  s  It  aouid 
take  to  produce  that  maiiy  aiilnials.  (4i 
allot  TDNs  to  feed  ^r:\iu  produ^-ers  ac- 
cording to  prixluctloii  history  of  their 
f:inr.s 

A  conversion  factor  for  each  would  con- 
vert the  TDN  allotment  to  bushels  That 
is,  a  bushel  of  corn  would  be  worth  8«j  many 
TDNs.  oats  wi'Uld  be  worth  about  half  as 
many  ai.d  so  on.  A  farmer  then  would  be 
allowed  to  gruw  whatever  feed  grains  he 
pleases  aji  Ion?  as  the  total  does  not  exceed 
his  TDN  allotment 

RUaAL    .\aiTHMfTIC 

When  plai:tln<  tune  comes,  the  farmer 
converts  his  TDN's  t-)  bushels  of  grain,  the 
bushels  are  then  converted  Into  acres  on 
the  basis  of  average  yields  In  the  area 
Finally,  the  farmer  sows  When  crops  be- 
gin showing  above  the  ground  an  A(?rlc\il- 
ture  Department  agent  computes  the  acre- 
age planted  to  each  i^raln  to  one- hundredth 
of  an  acre.  IX  the  farmer  has  done  his 
arithmetic  correctly,  he  may  do  whatever 
he  wishes  with  the  feed  f^\lT\  he  harvests- 
feed  It  or  sell  It  If  the  farmer  exceeds  his 
acreage,  he  must  a^ree  tn  destroy  the  over- 
ai^e  or  pay  a  stiff  penalty 

At  the  end  of  the  marketing  year.  Oov- 
ernmeiu  economists  would  review  the  na- 
tionwide results.     If  t'"j  many  animals  were 


MODtaATK  PRICE  RISKS 

.Mr  P'reeni.i!!  hims«if.  will  argue  that  mod- 
erately higher  consumer  prices,  with  the 
Ciovernment  keeping  supply  and  demand  In 
h.ilance.  are  preferable  to  what  he  consid- 
ers the  aitrrnallves  A  coutlnuation  of  farm 
{Kjverly  or  a  soiirln^  retail  price  level  that 
would  result  If.  In  his  view,  the  Govern- 
ment steps  out  of  farming  and  allows  a  tight 
(■■.mbiiie  )J  cor;*  irate  farmers  to  assviine  con- 
trol But  ««ime  critics  are  already  suggesting 
»uih  price  rlGes  under  the  new  Government 
plan   aouUl   not   l>e  so   moderate  either. 

So.  this  will  be  the  philosophy  OrvlUe 
I/othrop  Kreeman  will  be  trying  to  sell-  to 
Congres-s.  the  consumer,  and  the  farmer.  In 
the  end.  the  farmer  may  prove  to  be  the 
V>ughrst  customer  If  the  Government  does 
rnt  engineer  production,  the  Agriculture 
Secre'ary  la  convinced  the  result  will  be  a 
f>)pulatlon  of  poor  and  angry  farmers.  Tet, 
he  knows  that  as  the  Ctovernmenl  tightens 
lU  control,  the  farmer,  though  perhaps  more 
protipcroua,   wUl   resist   the   yoke. 

Perhaps  because  he  realizes  the  Inevitable 
r  .n.sequcnces  of  this  dilemma,  Mr  Freeman 
already  has  renched  one  decision  He  does 
not  w«nt  to  become  the  whipping  boy  for  the 
plan  Whatever  new  programs  are  produced 
will  be  carefully  attributed  to  the  Kennedy 
administration,  there  will  be  no  Freeman 
plan. 

Mr  COOI.FTY  Mr  Chairman.  If  the 
Rpntleman  will  yield.  I  must  say  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Rhode  Island  just  does  not 
understand  the  program  now  l)eforc  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
Krntlrman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired 

The   question    Is   on    the   amendment 


marketed,     the     national     TDN     allotment     offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
would    be    reduced       In    theory,    this    would       'Mr    HarveyI 


make  feed  scarce  cau!«ln^  a  price  rise  that 
wf)uld  prompt  a  c'i'bacW  in  llve^tock  pro- 
dxictlon  If  too  few  animals  were  marketed, 
more  TDN's  would  be  decreed 

To  be  sure,  there'*  no  suggestion  that  Mr 
Freeman  has  any  Intention  of  quickly  adopt- 
ing the  Cochrane  feed  grain  hihcme,  the 
temporary  1961  Democratic  feed  grain  pro- 
gram recently  sent  tr<  Congress  proposra  n 
comparatively  simple  formula  rntnlng  price 
supports  for  farmers  who  cut  back  acreage. 
But  as  the  Government  becomes  more  deeply 
Involved  In  farming,  there's  no  telling  what 
new  Ideas  may  t>e  tried  The  point  is,  the 
administration  Is  willing  to  try  almcj^t  any- 
thing that  may  work 

How  much  will  the  greater  Federal  Involve- 
ment cost  the  taxpayer''  Mr  Freeman  In- 
sists that  tighter  Government  control  of 
farming  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Agrl- 
cvilture  Department  speiiding  must  rise  enor- 


Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  1  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Indiana  and  Mr.  Jewnings. 

The  CominitLee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  L^iere  were — ayes  103,  noes 
165. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  dUfflcult  to  believe 
that  this  House  c»uld  be  so  confused. 
Apparently,  our  dear  beloved  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  has  neither  read  the 
bill  nor  heard  the  debate,  and  I  say  that 
in  all  kindness.  Actually,  he  indicated 
he  is  opposed  to  the  bill  for  exactly  the 
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opposite  reasons  that  some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen on  the  left  have  indicated  as  the 
basis  for  your  opposition.  On  the  left, 
you  say  this  means  cheaper  beef  and 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  cheiM^er 
foe  .1  for  the  city  consumer. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  And  cheaper 
urain 

Mr  COOLEY.  And  cheaper  grain.  I 
notice  the  gentleman  here  on  my  left 
made  a  very  forceful  argument  to  that 
effect.  Then  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
I.sland  comes  along  and  says  "Oh,  no;  it 
niearts  higher  food  prices,  higher  dairy 
products,  higher  poultry  prices,  higher 
price  supports." 

He  argued  another  thing,  that  if  we 
reduce  the  grain  acreage,  the  farmers 
will  use  fertllixer.  they  will  do  subsoil- 
ma  and  other  things  to  produce  larger 
crops.  We  took  care  of  that  in  our  com- 
mittee, although  I  did  not  approve  of  It, 
and  I  do  not  now  approve  of  it.  But  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee placed  language  in  the  bill  that 
.says  price  suppoi'ts  will  be  based  on  not 
to  exceed  the  normal  per  acre  jrield  of 
each  eligible  farm.  That  Is  normal  pro- 
duction. So  we  took  away  the  incentive 
to  use  fertilizer  in  an  effort  to  increase 
production,  because  regardless  of  pro- 
duction the  price  support  Is  fixed  on  the 
normal  output. 

I  cannot  agree  with  all  these  argu- 
ments. I  do  not  think  some  of  these 
things  we  have  been  talking  about  are  of 
such  great  importance,  but  I  do  believe 
it  Is  important  for  this  Congress  to  do 
something  about  the  overall  problems 
that  are  Involved  here. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  appreciate  the  last 
statement  the  gentleman  made.  I  too 
believe  it  is  very  important  that  we  care- 
fully consider  this  measure.  I  was  a 
little  disappointed,  however,  a  moment 
ago,  in  the  action  of  the  House  In  re- 
stricting debate  on  what  I  think  Is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental  Issues 
to  come  before  the  Congress,  and  that  Is 
the  matter  of  agriculture,  regardless  of 
politics  or  anything  else.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  no  longer  be  a  party  to  shut- 
ting off  debate  or  anjrthing  else  on  a 
problem  that  is  as  much  misunderstood 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  two  gentlemen  a  while  ago. 
Let  us  proceed  in  orderly  fashion,  and 
let  us  not  push  people  around  here  by 
limiting  debate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman frankly  that  if  I  had  followed  my 
own  inclination  I  would  not  have  offered 
the  motion.  I  had  no  desire  to  cut  off 
debate.  I  thought  that  discussion  was 
over  on  the  Harvey  amendment.  I 
thought  we  would  hear  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  and  then  take 
a  vote.  I  certainly  was  not  trying  to 
close  debate.  I  knew  when  I  made  the 
motion  we  would  lose  more  time  by  mak- 
ing the  motion  than  I  would  have  by 
saying.  "What  time  will  you  agree  on?" 
I  think  we  should  have  closed  debate  in 
10  or  15  minutes.  But  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman it  win  not  be  my  purpose  to  close 
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debate.  I  am  going  to  move  that  the 
Committee  rise  in  a  minute. 

Mr,  ARENDS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Tbc  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Ikabd  of  Texas.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  4510)  to  provide  a 
special  program  for  feed  grains  for  1961, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


SOME     FIGURES     IN     CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  last  fall  and  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  wrote  Vice  President  Nixon  last 
fall  in  connection  with  agricultural  prob- 
lems. Also  I  include  the  answers  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Nixon. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  which  was  written  to  me 
by  a  prominent  wheat  producer,  Mr.  Tom 
Campbell,  and  also  some  comments  by 
Mr.  Marvin  McLain  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  of  September  2, 
1960. 

I  feel  neither  platform  was  specific  in 
connection  with  plans  to  find  solutions 
to  the  farm  program. 

I  desire  to  include  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain data  in  connection  with  the  feed 
grains  program  which  were  sent  to  me 
March  3,  1961,  by  Mr.  ScovlUe  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  matter  follows: 

October  11,  1960. 
Dkae  Sknatok  Kennedy:  I  live  In  an  area 
of  Texas  where  we  formerly  had  many  smaU 
fanners.  They  used  to  be  small  cotton  farm- 
ers  and  also  grew  some  peanuts.  When  the 
progranu  of  acreage  restriction  came  Into 
balng,  these  farmers  were  diversifying  al- 
ready. They  then  suffered  cotton  acreage 
reductions  to  the  point  that  many  of  them 
liad  to  quit  farming;  they  moved  to  town. 
Cotton  and  peanut  acreage  reduction  has  re- 
sulted in  a  diminished  opportunity  to  farm 
In  our  area  and  has  helped  In  my  opinion 
to  contribute  appreciably  to  the  loss  of  popu- 
latlcn  in  our  counties.  Some  seven  of  the 
nine  counties  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  lost  population  In  the  1960  census, 
I'm  Infonned. 

I  would  Uke  to  blow  what  plans  you  and 
yoor  agricultural  advisers  have.  If  any,  that 
would  give  people  who  wish  to  grow  cotton 
and  peanuts  in  this  area  an  opportxmlty  to 
4o  ao.  It  ts  my  opinion  no  farm  program 
■bould  knoelc  out  free  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  man  who  truly  wants  to  farm 
aa  a  vocation  and  as  a  way  of  life.  I  beUeve 
tn  free  enterprise  in  business  and  also  in 
agriculture. 

Tbeze  la  a  "1958  Crop  Cotton  Price-Support 
lioana  of  $50,000  or  More  by  Producer"  report 
wliich   ahowa   that    one    producer   received 


91,443,595.  The  value  per  cotton  allotment 
In  some  cotton  cotintlea  is  leas  than  $600  per 
allotment.  Do  you  think  with  reference  to 
a  governmental  jupported  and  control  pro- 
gram this  spread  Is  too  great? 
I  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Kind  regards, 

LiNDLET    BECKWORTH. 

October  7,  1960. 

Dear  Vice  President  Nncon:  I  live  In  an 
area  of  Texas  where  we  formerly  had  many 
sniall  farmers.  They  used  to  be  small  cotton 
farmers  and  also  grew  some  peanuts.  When 
the  programs  of  acreage  restriction  came  Into 
being,  these  farmers  were  diversifying  al- 
ready. They  then  suffered  cotton  acreage 
reductions  to  the  point  that  many  of  them 
had  to  quit  farming;  they  moved  to  town. 
Cotton  and  peanut  acreage  reduction  has  re- 
sulted In  a  diminished  opportunity  to  farm 
In  our  area  and  has  helped  In  my  opinion  to 
contribute  appreciably  to  the  loss  of  popu- 
Litlon  In  our  counties.  Some  seven  of  the 
nine  counties  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  lost  population  in  the  1960  census, 
I'm  Informed. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  plans  you  and 
your  agricultural  advisers  have,  if  any,  that 
would  give  people  who  wish  to  grow  cotton 
and  peanuts  In  this  area  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  It  is  my  opinion  no  farm  program 
should  knock  out  free  enterprise  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  man  who  truly  wants  to  farm 
as  a  vocation  and  as  a  way  of  life.  I  believe 
in  free  enterprise  In  business  and  also  In 
agriculture. 

There  is  a  "1958  Crop  Cotton  Price-Sup- 
port Loans  of  $50,000  or  More  by  Producer" 
report  which  shows  that  one  producer  re- 
ceived $1,442,695.  The  value  per  cotton 
allotment  in  some  cotton  counties  is  less 
than  $600  per  caiotment.  Do  you  think 
with  reference  to  a  governmental  supported 
and  control  program  this  spread  is  too  great? 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Kind  regards, 

LlNDLET  Beck  WORTH. 


Farmers  roR  Kennedy- Johnson, 
Washington,  B.C.,  October  29, 1960. 

Hon,  LiNDLET  BECKWORTH, 

Scv}  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  Thank 
you  for  your  recent  letter  regarding  the  farm 
situation  and  more  specifically  the  cotton 
and  peanut  programs.  I  believe  the  en- 
closed releajse  of  my  letter  to  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau presidents  In  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
MlsBlsslppl  will  clarify  my  position  with 
regard  to  the  present  and  future  cotton 
programs. 

May  I  assure  you  that  my  farm  program 
will  not  In  any  way  "knock  out  free  enter- 
prise," but  will  Instead,  strengthen  the  bul- 
wark of  free  enterprise  in  America — the  fam- 
ily farm.  It  will  enable  a  traditional  type 
of  farming  enterprise  to  earn  returns  on 
their  capital,  their  labor,  and  the  managerial 
ability  comparable  to  those  received  in  other 
important  industries. 

I'm  enclosing  a  copy  of  "Agricultural  Policy 
for  the  New  Frontier,"  which  outlines  the 
approach  which  I  believe  to  be  best  for 
American  agriculture. 

Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

RStTBUCAN  NaTIONAI.  C0MM1TTE«, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  26,  I960. 
Hon.  LncDLXT  Bickwoeth, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  CoNGRaasMAN  B»ckwobth:  In  the 
Vice  President's  absence,  hla  oOloe  haa  re- 
fored  your  letter  concerning  cotton  acreage 
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to  me  r^r  acknowle<lgm»nt.  Ab  you  know. 
cotton  acreage  for  1961  wm  recently  In- 
creaoed  by  tlie  DepartoMnt  of  Agriculture.  I 
believe  you  may  find  Informative  a  recent 
statement  by  the  Vlc«  President  on  the 
cotton  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RoLUs  8  Nelson 

Campbkll  FAmXING  COEP  , 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex..  October  4.  1960. 
Hon   LiNDLXT  Bbckwoith. 
House  of  Representativea,  Waahington.  DC 

Dkak  LiMDLKT :  My  absence  from  Albuquer- 
que ha5  delayed  my  answer  to  your  letter 
with  copy  of  letter  of  September  3  from  Mar- 
vin L.  McLaln.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  statement  by  Secretary  Benson 
of  February  18  enclosed. 

I  have  read  both  with  more  than  ordinary 
Interest  and  cannot  afree  with  Mr  McLaln 
or  any  of  the  recommendations  of  the  plat- 
form of  either  party.  They  are  all  too  gen- 
eral, not  specific  enough  and  full  of  compli- 
cations The  Idea  of  reimbursing  the  farmer 
for  more  acreage  put  In  the  land  bank  with 
surplus  wheat  In  lieu  o*  cash  Is  utter  non- 
sense. This  wheat  has  a  freight  charge 
against  It  of  approximately  50  cents  a  buahel 
and  storage  charges  from  1  to  5  years,  which 
means  there  would  be  very  little  value  in 
the  wheat  to  the  farmer  even  if  he  sold  It 
at  the  loan  value. 

The  Ctovernmcnt  pays  an  export  support 
price  to  millers  of  72  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat 
exported  and  wheat  exported  In  the  form  of 
flour.  This  runs  Into  many  mllU.ina  of 
dollars  a  year  and  Is  an  absurd  practice 
The  farmer  la  blamed  for  this  expense  along 
with  other  similar  expenses. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  Agriculture  Department  can  be  so  in- 
competent. We  have  always  taken  our  full 
wheat  loan  and  with  the  exception  of  2 
years  out  of  29  have  paid  the  loan  In  full 
with  Interest,  when  due.  During  those  years 
we  sold  our  wheat  from  13  cents  to  70  cents 
over  the  loan  value.  We  sold  our  1959  crop 
for  12  cents  over  the  loan  value.  Lf  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  be  paid  10  cents  a  bushel 
Instead  of  72  cents  for  exporting  wheat  we 
could  do  a  very  prosperous  business 

The  entire  agriculture  program  Is  so  in- 
consistent with  good  business  and  good 
Judgment  that  it  should  be  abandoned  and 
an  entirely  new.  drastic  one  established  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  more  with  you 
when  I  am  In  Washington  later  in  the  fall 
With  a  great  deal  of  friendly  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  J   Campbixl 


posal  would  accomplish  these  desirable  ob- 
jectives. While  It  would  give  farmers  greater 
freedom  to  plant  than  the  present  pro- 
gram it  would  require  strict  regimentation 
of  all  marketings  for  domestic  use  This 
would  require  the  eatabllahment  of  market- 
ing quotas  for  each  producer  and  policing 
marketings  through  the  entire  marketing 
channel  Unless  this  la  done.  It  could  re- 
sult In  production  not  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port flowing  Into  domestic  markets  at  prices 
below  the  support  level  In  this  event  the 
quantity  eligible  for  price  supp<irt  would  be 
placed  under  price  supp<jrt  and  Hoquired  by 
the  Government 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  support 
level  which  would  result  under  the  proposed 
parity  formula  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the 
s.ime  purptjae  is  determUilng  the  level  of 
supp<jrt  could  be  acci>mpllshed  by  relating 
the  support  level  to  a  .specific  i)ercentage  of 
the  average  market  price  during  prevlou.s 
vears  rather  than  by  attempting  to  cleMse 
a  new  formula  for  determining  parity 

With  respect  to  donating  our  surpluses 
to  foreign  nations,  we  wish  U)  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  succesafully  dis- 
tributing large  quantities  ot  surpluses  to 
needy  people  throughout  the  world  Such 
outlets,  however,  are  limited  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  all  available  mean.H  such  as 
Public  Law  480  programs  and  food  for 
peace     programs     to     p.xpand     such     m.irkets 


whuh   are   In   the  best  longtime   Interests  of 
the    United    States 

We  are  encli->8lng  a  copy  of  a  statement 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  February  18  which  discusses  the 
Department's  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing the  farm  prc^ram  We  believe  the  adop- 
tinii  of  the  approach  recommended  therein 
la  preferable  to  the  one  recommended  by 
Mr     fanipbell 

-Sincerely     youra 

Marvin  I.    McLain, 
Aasistarit    Srcretarp 


EUftxmbes   2.    1960 
Hon     LlNDLET   Beckwobth. 
Hou.ie  of  Repreaentativea. 

OxAx  CONGXEssMAN  BscKWORTH  This  re- 
plies to  your  request  of  August  22  for  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  solution  to  the  wheat 
problem  which  was  submitted  to  you  by  Mr 
Thomas  D  Campbell,  of  Albuquerque  N 
Mex 

Briefly.  Mr  Campbell  recommends  as  a 
solution,  that  we  dispose  of  our  present  sur- 
plus by  gifts  to  needy  nations  and  that 
price  support  be  limited  to  that  quantity 
needed  domestically.  Support  on  such  pro- 
duction would  be  at  100  percent  of  a  new 
parity  formula  reflecting  modern  methods 
of  production.  Any  production  In  excess  of 
domestic  requirements  would  be  available 
for  export  at  world  iwlces. 

We  certainly  agree  with  Mr  Campbell  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  Improve  the  wheat 
program.  Our  preferred  approach  Is  one 
which  will  provide  greater  freedom  for  Indi- 
vidual producers  to  operate  and  one  which 
win  permit  the  establishment  of  a  realistic 
price  support  level  which  would  result  In  In- 
creased utilization  and  at  the  same  time, 
would  dlscoxirage  uneconomic  production. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Campbell's  pro- 


Maxch  1     1961 
Hun    l.iNDiKY   Bkikwurih 
llmnf  of  Kipri-^i-yitiititrs 

Deab  Cunores.sman  BtiKwiiRTH  As  re - 
q.icsu'd  m  your  telegrani  uf  February  2S  to 
."^ecrftHrv  Freeman,  the  attached  tables  give 
ihe  niimpR  and  addresses  of  the  10  feed  grain 
producers  receiving  the  largest  CCC  loans  on 
feed   grains  In    1958  and    1959 

The  amounts  shown  represent  the  loan  of 
funds  adv. meed  In  some  instances  these 
wtre  redeemed  but  In  other  cases  the  grain 
lA.i.s  t.iken  over  by  the  Government  Similar 
inform. itliin  la  not  available  for  earlier  years 
.s«>verHl  prevloua  years  are  available  for  the 
basic  cum  modi  ties  but  these  Include  only 
corn  .lining  the  feed  grains 
Sincerely  yours 

ORLIN     J       Sti>VILLC 


10  ittrgesl  prtrr-Huft/nnl  commoilily  loons,  lUo'.f  frop^ 


MiiyiT  Uinl  I '<>..  Coroonui.  r*Uf  

\\,>,t'.ik,'  K  irtiL.-,  ftic  .  StmtftTl.  CnW 

I  iitliii,  In<-  ,  lliifiri.  I'Hllf  

Knipli'V'-*-^  KntiTcriM^s.  Inc     Huron,  Cattf... 

V  .liiitikiT  K»ri!;s.  Hink>'yf,  Krit ..m... 

l'rl(f  <iifT.-ii  R;»!k(i,  !•  ir.'fiHiiirh.  ralM 

.~,iith    I..ik,'  Kin!i<,  ('.  r'i>rin.  f'lllf 

M*vs«-y  A  !!4ri«T.  K,,ti.st,iwii.  Tel 

Kiv>'  Touit^  Riinr-h,  Iisr     Kive  Points.  Calif., 
iM-k  IlArri-s.  Iiic  ,  K;v.>  i.,iiii<.  Ciillf 


Crop 


ii»rlry 


drain 

••■irit'iiirn 


$1.  \:v,.nf,: 

1.(117.  Hf) 
U2S.WI 
43S.04A 
/70.  »0« 
2n3.  143 
1»4.  HIT 


97,733 


1137.307 


!'..t  .1 


tl. 


l.Mi,  •■<,7 
1)17.  .'<« 

4.VM>*> 

J»vJ.  14  J 

1M.H17 
l,-?7  J)7 
107.  ."MB 


I  No  oat  or  corn  loaiiK  sliove  ti.sno 

10  larijt  >l  fti  ii'    ^i/j^iDit  commodity  lotins,  ln.'S  ciop 


Pro<luo-r 


WwitUkf  K  irnn.  Inr  ,  .'^trjtfor'l.  Cillf. 

</ltTeti,  ItH    .  Murnii,  C'dllf     ..^.«....... 

.•^.il>rr  I-iti'l  ('"  ,  (iirii'rjri,  Calif. — .....»»•....•- 

-uiif  h  I  .iki'  1  iriiH.  Curi-'inn.  Calif 

rnl.uii  K.iriiLs.  Woflcn.  <  )ri')j 

Kivi;  l',.int<  KuiK'li.  Inc-  .  Kive  PolnU,  Calif 

r.i.fl.n  ("■.  .  Inc  .  Kri'^nx.  Calif     

Ftr'iilnvif  KrittTprwes.  Inc  .  Huron.  Calif 

lu.'lt  Htrrti.  Inc  ,  Kivi-  Poitits.  Cullf 

Iliif.-u  \  Ls!  I  .\HS(M-iat.-s.  Inr  .  r*an  F'ranctsco,  Calif. 


Crop 

T.,I  .1 

Bartey 

Oala 

$1.  14*1.  431   70 
1    11  ■.  ■«'<).  73 

ti 

1 

14«>.  4.'»l    711 

ll.'>,  SiKJ  7.' 

y.M  iCiiTO 

'i,M    ii7R  7n 

,<<•«  fiNS.  M 

.<Vrt  nnn  'iM 

:U4.  W*!  W 
:il,». '*!  an 

■.'1,7.1k.'.  3.'. 

•J.^7.  \'a  4.^ 

«247,  9M  .% 

.U<i,  .t4''  Ml 
;iI4.  sm\  IK 
;u:i. 'tf>i  Jl 

J»'.7  !»».'.  ,1'. 
.".7  VVI  4'. 
1  H   ."vi   Jl 

\,i  i;r  iin  <orKli'iTn  '"r  f-orn  lonns  nt><>vp  $.^>,()l») 

Department  oi  Acxicvn  titre 

Washington    Vfarr^i   ^.  1961 
Hon    LiNDLET  Bbckworth. 
Houie  of  Repre^entattves. 

Dear  Congressman  Beckworth  With  ref- 
erence to  my  letter  of  March  1.  I  have  been 
advised  that  a  few  corn  producers  received 
large  price  support  commodity  loana  In  1958 
and  1959  and  should  have  been  included  In 
the  tabulation  Would  you  kindly  sutwitl- 
tute  the  enclosed  tables  for  those  sent  you 
with  my  previous  letter  Allow  me  Ut  repeat 
that  the  amounts  shown  represent  the  total 
amount  of  funds  loaned  to  these  prixlucers 
on  the  1958  and  1959  crops 

Mr.  Gordon  Parke  has  related  to  me  your 
question  concerning  the  largest  luan  that 
could  be  expected  to  be  made  vinder  the 
profKwed    1961    emergency    feed    grain    pro- 


urani  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty  but  I  would  expect  the  larg- 
est Ujan  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
largest  loans  of  the  past  2  years  A  loan 
level  of  tl  20  would  be  only  a  little  higher 
than  the  tl  12  level  of  1959  but  lower  than 
the  $1  36  support  of   1958 

Eligibility  for  price  suppxirt  loans  would 
be  limited  to  thoee  who  reduced  corn  and 
sorghum  acreages  by  20  percent,  therefore, 
the  quantity  placed  under  loan  by  any  one 
producer  should  reflect  this  reduced  acreage 
We  do  not  know  that  any  of  these  growers 
put  all  of  their  feed  grain  crop  under  the 
liian  but  I  see  no  reason  for  the  proportion 
covered  by  loans  to  vary  with  the  new  pro- 
gram 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orlin  J    ScoviLtr 
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rroduccT 


Crop 


We«Uiike  Farms,  Inc.,  Ptrat- 

Jonl,  Calif 

Olffen,  Inc.,  Unrtm,  Csllf 

Halrrr    Land  Co.,  Coreoran, 

Calif - 

South  Liiliu  Forms.  Corcoran, 

I'lillf    

Tulama      Farnm,      WorOen, 

(Jrt'K -- 

Five  Points  Ranch,  Inc.,  Five 

Points,  Calif 


Bark-y  Com 


tl,l«1.4>2 
1.115.  Ml 

Ki.vn 

398.067 

92.303 

S14.W0 


OralB 
soigbun 


Osts 


1247,065 


ToUl 


tl,  140,  432 
1,11&,861 

851.077 

sw,an7 

340.  M7 

314,990 


Prodacor 


Crop 


Barley 


Calflax    Co.,    Inc.,     Fresno, 

Callf_ _. J      $313,681 

Employee  Enterprises,  Inc.,  I 

Huron,  CaUf.-    2H7,065 

Jack      Ilarrls,      Inc.,      Five 

Points,  Calif j        2.';7.553 

Harrison  &  Quirk,  Ilastinfpi, 

Nel>r. I 


Corn 

Grain 
sorghum 

Oats 

1 

1 

\ 
$13ft,940       J;71.77S 

Total 


$313,  nsi 
207.085 
257.553 
208.718 


10  largest  10.'}9-crop  price-support  commodity  loanx  made  on  feed  grains  (corn,  barU  fi,  grain  soryhui'i,  oats, 

and  rye) 

Crop 

Ti.l..l 

]':"<liin  r 

1 

Crop 

I  i .,<lii>i  I 

Ilari.y 

Com 

Ornln 
scncbain 

Barlry      i       Corn 

1      Grain 
sorghum 

T.(;,I 

.....1,,,.  1  ]in,i  ( 'o     ( 'i*riv>r;in    (^iiHf 

$1.  13IV,6(r 

1,(117,  .100 
tfZJ,  Wl 

iX\  0« 
'.•71 1  S36 

$1,136,667  1'  Price   (illTen   R:mch,    Kfrebaugh, 

c.iiir 

1,017,  .wo  ii  Cow  farms.  Inc.,  bt.  Anne,  lU... 
va.'.m  "  .«'>uTli     Ltiki-     Farms,     Corcorau, 

II      Ciilif - 

43i,04fl  It   Morrison  A  giiiik.  Ilastinps,  Ni'hr. 
1^70,  S36  il  Mas.s<>v  A  llar;«  i ,  liohstown,  Tex. 

JJfi3.  UJ      

^       $1><-i,988 

164,817  ,----     

.  _ 8h,  000 

1 
1 

r " 

1          6.H.'938 
137,  207 

W.MlaWc    huni.s,    Inc,    ^I^nl^»rd. 
{  ■  ,)if 

$2<i3.  142 
I82.y88 

Kiiii,i  ,\,T-  Kill,  rjirLNO.  Iiic  .  llii- 

r,n.  C.ilif 
ViKiiiKkorl  harm.'",  Hu(kr>''.  ArU  . 

lf)4,  817 
151.  93X 

137,  -m: 

1 

Mr  BECKWORTH.  Under  our  pres- 
ent farm  program  in  our  area  of  Texas, 
many  farmers,  yes,  veterans,  who  wish  to 
farm  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
farm. 

I  include  some  letters  about  a  case  on 
which  I  recently  have  been  working: 

Grand  Saunx.  Tkx.. 

November  12,1991. 
Congressman  Lindley  Bxckworth. 

UrAR  Sir  On  September  23.  1960,  I  made 
application  for  a  loan  from  the  Pann  and 
Home  Administration,  Canton,  Tex.  My 
credit  reference  and  character  reference 
checked  out  good  I  was  turned  down  on 
this  farm  I  was  going  to  buy,  because  they 
conaidered  a  97  V^ -acre  Xarm  la  too  amall  to 
make  a  living  on. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  "mat  la 
the  only  occupation  I  have.  I  do  truck 
farming  and  some  cattle  raising;  I  am  alao 
a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 

I  am  unable  to  rent  farming  land  In  this 
county  because  of  the  soil  bank.  I  am  In 
need  of  a  place  to  live. 

Mr.  George  Yates,  manager  at  the  FHA 
office  told  me  he  went  and  looked  at  the 
place  and  It  Is  worth  tlO.OOO  but  he  wanted 
me  to  raise  $2,000  to  get  the  appraiser  to  go 
look  at  the  place. 

Mr    Beckworth.   I  would  appreciate  any- 
thing you  can  do  for  me  on  thia  deal. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Campbixl. 

Grand  Salint,  Tix., 

November  29.19*1. 
Congressman  Lindllt  Beckworth. 

Daaa  Sir  :  The  aize  of  the  farm  I  am  trying 
to  buy  through  the  Farm  and  Horn*  Ad- 
ministration ia  07  <  2  acres.  The  aize  of  my 
working  force  la  my  wife,  10-year-old  aon 
and  myself.  I  hire  very  little  labor  and  this 
9714  acres  is  all  the  land  I  can  possibly 
work.  This  la  a  very  suitable  farm  for  the 
type  of  farming  I  do. 

There  is  enough  pasture  on  the  farm  to 
take  care  of  about  15  head  of  mother  oows. 

I  bad  a  90-day  option  on  the  farm  and 
this  time  will  be  up  £>ecember  33.  1960. 

Mr.  Beckwokth,  I  don't  feel  like  I  have 
been  treated  fair  at  the  FHA  office  and  Z  cer- 
tainly appreciate  you  looking  Into  this  and 
see  what  is  wrong. 
Yours  truly. 

lilRAM  W.  CaKPBXLI.. 


Grand  Saline,  Tex., 

January  9,  1961. 
Congressman   Lindley   Beckworth. 

Dear  8n:  On  the  farm  I  am  purchasing 
through  the  Farm  and  Hc«ne  Administra- 
tion hoe  In  Van  Zandt  County,  when  I  first 
made  application  for  this  ftam,  Mr.  George 
Tatea.  office  manager  at  this  office  told  me 
if  the  appraiser  appraised  the  place  any- 
whwe  near  tlO.OOO  they  would  carry  the 
full  amount;  but  now  they  want  me  to 
raise  $2,000  to  pay  on  the  place  and,  I  have 
tried  at  several  different  places  to  Ixmtow 
the  money;  and  the  ones  I  have  tried  to 
borrow  from  tell  me  that  the  Farm  and 
Home  Administration  Is  supposed  to  carry 
the  full  amount,  and  It  seems  like  that  Is 
the  only  way  I  can  buy  this  farm  and  Mr. 
Tatea  told  me  $8,000  was  all  they  would 
carry  and  they  will  not  lend  me  any  more. 
B«r.  Beckworth  If  there  Is  any  way  to  get 
them  to  lend  me  the  $10,000  to  buy  the  farm 
with  then  I  could  go  ahead  and  start  my 
operations  on  this  farm  and  pay  the  money 
back,  if  you  can't  get  them  to  do  this  there 
Isn't  any  way  I  can  borrow  the  $2,000  and 
pay  for  the  place. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Administration  of- 
fice has  never  recognized  me  as  a  GI. 
Would  It  be  possible  to  get  a  loan  through 
the  GI  bill  or  maybe  a  second  loan  of 
$3,000  If  the  FHA  will  carry  the  $8,000. 

I  appreciate  all  the  help  you  have  given 
me  on  this. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Hiram  Campbo  l. 


u.s.  dn»artment  of  acricctltttre, 

Pjjucers  Home  Adminxstratton, 
Waahington.  D.C.,  January  24.   1961 
Hon.   I1INDI.ET   Beckworth, 
Houae  of   Repreaentatives. 

Dkak  Comgrkssman  Beckworth  :  This  is 
with  further  reference  to  your  letters  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  State  Office,  and 
this  office  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Camp- 
bell, route  3.  Grand  SaUne,  Tex. 

Mr.  Campbell  applied  to  this  agency  for  a 
loan  to  purchase  a  97 1^ -acre  farm.  Tlie 
coat  of  acquiring  the  farm  and  mal^ng  es- 
sential improvements  exceeded  the  amount 
this  agency  could  advance  on  the  property. 
He  therefore,  would  have  needed  to  Invest 
$3,000  In  the  transaction.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  not  in  a  position  to  do  this  and,  under 
the  planned  operation  of  the  farm,  income 
would  not  have  been  available  to  repay  the 


loan  had  It  been  possible  for  Mr.  Campbell  to 
borrow  the  money  to  make  this  cash  con- 
tribution. An  additional  $1,000  also  would 
have  been  needed  for  fertilizer  in  order  to 
obtain  maximum  production  from  the  truck 
crops. 

Mr.  Campbell  recently  lost  the  farm  he 
has  been  renting  and  is  urgently  in  need  of 
a  place  to  continue  his  farming  operations 
and  provide  for  his  family.  Our  field  staff, 
at  the  county,  area,  and  State  levels,  has 
explored  several  possibilities  of  helping  Mr. 
Campbell  purchase  the  farm  he  selected 
and  develop  it  into  an  adequate  family-type 
farm.  These  efforts  have  not  been  success- 
ful. This  agency  is  without  legal  authority 
to  approve  a  loan  to  purchase  a  farm  unless 
It  will  produce  sufficient  income  to  pay  liv- 
ing and  operating  expenses,  meet  debt  obli- 
gations, and  have  a  reasonable  reserve  for 
emergencies. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
a  more  favorable  report,  but  asstire  you 
that  this  agency  will  endeavor  to  meet  Mr. 
Campbell's  credit  needs  if  he  Is  successful 
in  locating  a  suitable  farm  that  can  be  ac- 
quired and  developed  within  our  authorities 
and  available  funds. 

As  you  requested,  we  are  returning  your 
file  on  Mr.  Campbell. 

Sincerely    yours. 

H.    C.    Smith, 

Administrator. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  pertinent 
part  of  a  letter  written  to  me  January 
13,  1961.  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gloer,  of  the  At- 
lantic Cotton  Association,  and  also  a 
letter  written  to  me  January  27,  1961,  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gloer: 

Atlantic  Cotton  Association, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  13,  1961. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
Mem  ber  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bbckworth:  Thank 
you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  Jantiary 
10,  1961.  enclosing  copy  of  bUl  introduced 
by  you  in  the  Congress — H.R.  624 — January 
3.  1961. 

Your  bill  protects  the  small  or  family-size 
farmer  who  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
more  recent  past.  I  enclose  herewith  copy 
of  letter  written  Congressman  Colmkr,  of 
Mississippi,  from  which  you  will  note  you 
and  I  are  thinking  in  the  same  direction. 


\i' 
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I  e  .  protection  of  the  family-size  fiu-m  It 
hdd  been  my  thought  the  purpose  of  prl;e- 
support  programe  were  to  guarantee  the 
farmer  an  Income  comparable  to  other  lines 
of  endeavor:  to  give  the  (arms  (dirt  farmer 
working  his  own  farm)  the  same  protection 
aa  given  to  labor  under  the  wage  and  hour 
law  and  Industry  by  tariff.  Unfortunately, 
It  has  not  worked  that  way  as  evidenced  by 
yuur  enclosure  (which  I  return  herewith  In 
accordance  with  your  request). 

Supplemental  or  compensatory  payments 
to  the  farmer,  with  reasonable  limitation  of 
payments.  Is  the  answer  to  cotton's  problem 

Thanking  you.  and  with  best  regarct'?.  I 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 

J.  M  Glocr. 
Eiecutiie  Vice  President  and  Secret ^ry 

ATt-ANTlC  COTTOK  ASSOCIATION, 

Atlanta.  Oa..  January  37.  1961 
Hon    LlNDLBT  Bkckwobth. 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Cokgrbssmah  Bkckworth:  Thanks 
for  sending  me   recap  by  CCC  of   1958  crop 


cotton  loans  made  to  producers  In  the 
amount  of  $50,000  or  more  and  showing  the 
amount  repaid  by  the  producer,  which  I  am 
returning  herewith  In  accordance  with  your 
request.  I  would  certainly  like  a  copy,  if 
you  coiild  obtiiln  one  from  CCC. 

The  compilation  you  sent  me  knocks  Int-u 
a  cocked  hat"  the  general  assumption  that 
only  the  small  and  family  s\7i'  .'.irm  benetUs 
from    price   bU|)ix>rt8. 

From  the  CCC  CLinipil.iti' m  y  m  sfiii  me  i! 
.>eems  that  Arl.ujna  large  farmers  made  luaiia 
from  CCC  of  » 22. 035  000  and  repaid  17  897  - 
000:  California  cotton  producers  made  I'mii.s 
of  $40,141,000  .md  repaid  $13911,000  So  Im 
say  the  large  fi.rmer  Ijs  not  the  (greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  our  0<nernment  s  benevolence  is 
absurd 

As  I  have  wrtten  you,  a  r^  ■nipeiu-iatMry  pay- 
ment program  for  cotton  is  the  only  program 
that  will  maintain  the  farm  Income  and 
still  make  cotton  cr^mpetlllve  In  'he  domestic 
market  to  nnanmade  fibers  and  to  forel^fii 
growths  I  Wfiuld  Imagine  the  large  cotton 
producers  would  naturally  be  opjKJsed  to 
compensatory  payments,  f'lr  they  have  a 
gravy  train  under  a  loan  program  whether 
With    limitation    of    payments     'r    n  >t       Even 


with  limitatlcjn  of  payments.  th»  large  pro- 
ducer IS  m  an  excellent  position  In  that  he 
only  has  Uj  sell  his  cotton  slightly  under  the 
loan  and  make  money  A  loan  is  a  protec- 
tion of  great  Importance  to  the  large  jjro- 
ducer 

Best  rektaTvls 

Verv  !  ru:\   v-  vir.-. 

J     M     (HOFR. 

f.  :••!■  uti!  f  Vu  •    P'l'^id'  'it  ii'id  Sec-rtd'y. 

Thf.sr  tabU'.s  may  have  been  in  the 
CoNGFE.ssioNAi.  Rf.cord  befoie.  However, 
.some  of  them  are  pertinent  I  feel  m 
connection  with  thus  leKi.slation  As  1 
indicated  m  connection  with  a  que.stion 
I  a-sked  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Tues- 
day. I  am  interested  in  knowing  the 
extent  to  which  any  of  the  loans  mlKht 
be  reduced  by  the  leKi.slatlon  under  dis- 
cussion and  the  extent  to  which  money 
ha,s  been  lost  by  the  Government  on  any 
of  the.se  loans  Perhaps  no  money  has 
been  lost  on  any  of  the.se  loans  The 
flKures  were  brouuht  to  my  office 
Wednesday  afternoon  I  reuret  I  do  not 
have  the  1959  f\i;ures  t(X) 


l!t'iS  rrop  prifr. 


'!'!>■ 


't  commodifv  lonns  of  $'tO.OO()  or  more,  hy  prttHiifer 

H.V.iil.K'i 

IBosbeiBl 


l'r'>lllr»T 

.\  !  ir.-ss 

pietlgK'J 

A'Dount 

Prodanr 

Addnas 

gu.itit.iN 

|.le.lK.-l 

Vt!,. .111,1 

Arllimtiin  fLittlf  Co.  et  al 

,\rluuti'ti.  \T>'    

n.',  I'lK 

$112.  40KOO 

TlarnLnh  Five  PoinU,  Iiw 

Five  Points,  CiiHf 

"  .Vw 

$Ml.  ^'..>  AM 

VVe.stlakp  F<vrin.s.  Inp 

8tr;itforl,  Cilif  

1     '*W..    I.'.') 

1,  im.  4.-11  70 

\N    II    I>a\en{iort.etal 

Fresno,  Culif      . 

I.!    'lHI 

!►»  ::.^  ,v. 

(liffen.  Inr        

Huron.  Ciiif         

1       'wl,  '-.'(1 

1, 11.5.  >*">  n 

Oilki-y  Fnrm^,  Inr 

Ji>hn  K(>cNTKi-n,  rt  'il            . 

<\)rr'>r:iti.  ('t»Uf 

H\   H.V1 

'■1    X»v',    .-s 

■"liiyor  I.-ind  ("o        

Cort'ir m.  ( '.liif. 

(.».    ■.-41 

ftM,OT«  70 

Frt-Mi...  C.»lif 

V.    "71 

'.^    ',.".»(   ',.'. 

.>*<iiit!i  t.iike  Kurris  

.        'lo                      

VSl.    tli 

■im.fM  fi» 

.Sfwhall  L'Uiil  A  Kurinliij 

Fm>l>iiriKli,  CalU 

e«  M'.i 

'1,    «.»!     M 

Vi\f  I'lJints  K.tnch.  Inc 

Fivt'  I'ninrs.  Cahf. 

.«»i.  r:.', 

314.  MO.  U« 

Andenon.  Cla>ton  4  Co  

Corronui.  C»W 

«:  M» 

*« .,  ic.  :.> 

C^iU^n  r<)  ,  Inr        

Fresno.  C  ilif 

."«,  '  M 

313.  Wl  20 

rwnt^ell  Fiirnilng  Corp 

Ila/'lin,  Mont  

"  I  ■«." 

V<   IM   .'4 

Fm[)loy.>«-  Enterprises,  Uic 

Hunn.  C  ill' 

.••'i  n'.: 

■ii\7  '»».'.   e. 

-•f,  -A  Iff  Brrw                .  .,.,..,.... 

Hhelby.  .Mom       ...   i>. 

.'..',  I'M  w 

J  uk  llfirrw,  lac 

KUi-  I'uint-i.  C  klif 

J  1  '.    ."HV 

•j.'s:,  v-i  (■ 

l:    >    -t  K    Hi-tin.i>  rt  aL 

MeWnW.  N    D.ik 

'•  II. 

M    iW  4H 

Itiifn.i  \  lata  .\s.s<)ciation,  Inc. 

rfaii  Kr  iiiii.siii.  Cahf 

1  •«.  ■  1  1 

1 «.  jml  n 

t      K    UILm ^ 

Hrrantnn.  \    Uuk 

1,1  i,:j 

•<i    '71    HIi 

\'istJi   VI  I.lano  Kurms  et  lU... 

Firrl>.nuli.  C  lilt 

IM.  "C- 

1  .'J.  '.H J  34 

Tufauuk  rmrm»  ..^ ^. 

Woritcn,  (>rec    

«r. 'jft7 

"'J   rrj  M 

J .  <  1    .•^torirLinl  Co 

.■<tritf.'rl.  C-ihf 

•'>.  M.J 

1  >4.  V'T.  15 

It   \^  -    DHV  KDIBI.K 
itlu!<<lre<iwplcbt| 


Bian  Ori>»vrs  

Cilifornn  I, una  Bein  Growers 

.\.<s<K-iaU(jn 
Hir'il.lT    .-ifKiT^from  ot  al 

Wilt.-r   Vw.-  


Oxnir  I 


■nt...  CaUL. 
Cijlf 


.4.int  I  KuA.  c.iif 

Crijvx  r„in.iirii{,  Calif 


v.v  ?i<)  !     $.i«7. 944  36     WMiera 
'7   <^'.        igi.ii3»  w     MkUfMi  CeeymUve    B«-un 
MwlMtec  AsMdatloo 

I;   J».  I  «.   •«'  ir>  |,   Wajlilnglon     Coopmtlve 

.  .«.■>  ■<.    siv  k>  II       F^irnirr  AwocUtlon. 

:  il  I 


Drarer.  Colo . 
I.«iuimf,  Mich. 

Srotll),  WmH.. 


4M.noo 


$.«  oto  m 

44  1  nrj  (11 

,T1'    Ji«.  i»l 


!■  f  \\  ~FKr> 

.LiL^  •kLsJ 


Motola  BfM . 


Brawley,  Calif 


23. 2U 


$78. 7M.  M 


OAT8 
IBustMii) 


KV  Ranch 


Port  hill.  Idaho 


1U,I 


$M,  140  1$      Tulutt  rarnw 


Wardni.  Oreg 


3M.  XT         IM7.  »M  !» 


RICE 


(HuivlredweiKbt) 

.Xrk.in-;ii,<  Ru^e  Ornwcrs  Coop- 

StUi '..'  I..-',     \'k        

l,OM,ns 

11 
$8.:«».07&30    1  L»WT.-i,..    y    I.JM.nPrtal 

Elton.  I* 

1 

11    'rw 

$•.',-.  >h  M 

er  Itivr   .VvSlKlatllUl. 

1  Percy  H  .r  ..  .-  -i  .,     

Shaw,  Mlw 

i:  :i.'7 

<l.  .if.  '.f, 

rro.iut»T<  Kice  Mill,  Ine      ..   . 

.1'                           

aw. ;  "* 

1     i.tl    T.';!  iw        J  lOK'^  K     ' '.'•■••r  ft  aL..,.. 

lldllan.l.ile,  Mih< 

ii.  >4..' 

TT  tn:  Jl 

Cr>\i)fhPii.l  Klc*"  .Milling  Co 

Joni.j'l.'irn,   \-k     

S-J,  JHW 

■-»  '«!'    »:        .Mlvii  ■■•  i>    Kl.ile    

ILuinlt.    \Ilv-              

1  i   "77 

H,.  Dill    HI) 

W     B    HviHim  C(x>peralive  Co. 
k.'.!  Bu'l  Kirni-t,  Inc 

Dennott.   \rk    

zi. -vtA 

,.».  '.«.l   17       W    ,t  u     l'l,.riilnt  C« 

(Ireeiin  '"..I,  M  i-n 

M    «U 

l<l    \K\    113 

W'cibivh.  .Vrk        

1  {.  -.JT 

7t>,jl'i   '1         J    1      iiNt-al 

Cles.-I  ,:    \.  Ml--      

in   Jill 

.'.J  in.'.  I*; 

W      y    Hurley             

Dial,  .^rk              

U.  JH 

T'-.  .<r.  J-i        K-.;.  IW-         

E'lnn,   1  I'l    

Jl    77'. 

1(»..  HJ-J   41 

l>:m><)n  Finns,  Inc  

LouLsvlUi'.  Ky  • 

1,1.  V*' 

7l,ir.1i'»t         K     I     -r-.'--4- 

1)11)1. III.    I  ei 

1'.,  i.m: 

V.    I.-A    TH 

.M.xire  Bnm  

Wahnit  Kl.lu.'.  ."irlt      .    . 
Brinkley.  .\rk     

H.iai 

1.'.  .'14 

f,H,  fU'   A".        -.  f'  .i"it  ,•  H-.s   etnL 

tV,  .i'<i    lO        I     \V      ^  1  ,•:;>  ,<,  s-.n  et  al 

El  CiniiH)   Tei .. 

r.  mi 
1  •.  ,fi) 

7 »    1  47   X 

R    C    N  irhoLson  ft  al 

Anrleli.i!.   Tex      

71.777  (rJ 

1  •M,n  KutleilKe  el  al   

NewiHH-t,  .Vrk 

1.1.34.-. 

til ,  M.K  li'i         1-  •::!,    1    ,«  •  ^r.  !  .-t    il. 

El  C  iini'...   1  >-\ 

M    'IH',.l 

IV.  .rn  y6 

.\rk  in.-iit.s  State  reuitentiary  .. 
K'.iniT  Kfr?iison _ 

Orady,  .\rk   

12.  ,JOH 

rJU.JH.tvi        1'    ;    --i-.  :t           

■1.. 

l,t   7'vl 
11    \i\d 

1^1  .VlW  44) 

I)e  Witt.  .\rk 

.'.i.M'i  u       1;   11    W,:::-          

Be.iuui.'iit,   IVj 

ikl. 'ar2  i* 

Fir n   RI1.-B  t;rower»  Coop- 

Wwtt  .-(ncrini'nto.  Calif 

I^.^.  7M 

r)4rt,  :rv  id       r.i  i~  u...-  i  m.l  Co 

...       I.I                           

111,  4.'..' 

,'.7.i«h  itf 

.riiive 

K     li     \'.  '..-r^.n 

E:i.<t  Hern  ir'l,    l'r\   .  _    . 

ll,0.'.l 

■^i.  4«1   MO 

C.ntfHl  \  iUey  Rice  Orowen... 

St<K-ktun.  Calif  

W,  »4 

i,Vl.  4A1'  J.^         1      I      |)!i;!,  lii  et  »L 

El  Ciini'...  Tm    .        .    . 

12.  31 2 

.V,  773  ;46 

N    K    D.IVW 

FiTtibaugh.  Calif 

Woodlan.l,  Calif   

Crowley,  I-a       

la,  <Ti 

13.109 

eg.  HI 

18, 104 

s.1.  viH  'jf)        !■,■  •  .fr  Ilrm 

Dinf.urj,  Ti'i 

1 1  iMi^lnre.  Tpi   . 

(inn  \  !..,  T.M 

12.  44A 
y  «4 
11    333 

.M    HVW  74 

I.   C    I'lrlch                     

S3, -I'M  i.'.       M    I     f!»«k:.miin 

.'j<)«),  TT.'  7>s       1.  k-iii.h  c.i  et  al 

.VI  CM   HO 

I.ouLsiana  Rice  (Irowen,  Ine... 

,Mi  \V{  i.« 

W.  /.  (iayle  A  Sons 

OueyJan.  I-a 

>(X.  *W    ',J 

Loan  was  maUo  on  rice  jrrown  In  .Vrkiia-i.w. 


1961 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

1968  crop  price-support  commodity  loans  of  $50,000  or  viorr,  l>y  prodnar — Continued 

GRAIN'  SORQIICM 

lMuii<lre<lweipht] 


SOVliK.WS 

|Hiis1h-1.s! 


W  (•>..«) n  Ffirni,  Inr 
Kei.s^r  ."^uiiply  Co 
.^rninrel  IM:uitln;  Co 
R    A    I'ickens  A  Son,  Co 
Cr^ii^heac!  Kice  .Milliiii:  Co 
D    F    I'drti.*    . 
l/<*.  Wil><in  A  Cii 
V':iiice  M    ThonipMin 

C   U    Miirvmn   

C  irN.n  BriK 

J;u-k  lUlc... 


\utorhi.  Ark. . 
Koi.s«>r,  Ark.  . 
.\rinorel.  Ark. . 
I'ickens,  Ark.. 
Jonesboro,  Ark 
I^panto.  Ark. 
W  il«n,  Ark.  . 
McCrory.  Ark. 
Hiiphps.  Ark  . 
.Marlon.  Ark.. 
.\riiiorel.  KtV.  . 


98,780 
86.310 
57,363 
50,727 
50. 1S3 
4g.60P 
4.S,  403 
36.874 
34.  81K 
32,  a'.7 
27,113 


12(13, 
IHil. 
VM. 
KXl. 
10.'.. 

in:f 

7L 
li«i. 
.'i.'i 


4(«i. 
f>33 
4f.-2 
.S2»i, 
3211. 
".Ml 
34f. 
43<i. 
7"'"i 
(tC 
717 


Ml      .himes  M.  Tlioni-i..;. 

I*       I.<.»niir.l  >i\7er . .         .    

S<|  Mid.llotown      .MilK,      R<;t.ert 

71.  '        Ciiirrett. 

4»i       F..  B.  <io*-  

S7       "-tiiry  Furni';,  Inr 

M  '     E    K   Jolly  

(Il        limner  I-iiii'l.  Inc      

(IS        J.  \'    Cunr.ill  ct  111 

42        Kl  M,.r-li..!iA  Son 

21 


I 


Tiirkerniin.  .\rk. 

Welner.  .\rk 

Hurlinpton,  lo«;i 

Blvthoville,  Ark.i 

Wolf,  Mo 

Catron,  Mo   

Bell  City,  Mo.. 

Connm,  Mo 

Charle.^toii,  Mo.. 


26.443 

25 

8.54 

24 

114 

H.";.  906 

:i3 

196 

;« 

29.5 

27 

984 

27 

2.51 

26,  864 

AVIIF..\'r 
IliiUilH'b:! 


John  F    Niitt  It  :il 

\\*t;i  (1«-1  I.laiu)  K  uiii.s  et  .il  . 

K;i>nii.n.|  ClsMii.  h'i:i  il  al 

ni.ci  ( ion  in.lo.  Sr  .  et  al 

J    (i     Ui.iinill  Co     .      , 

lii.lf.rn  K.m.  !ir« 

( iitTin.  In.     il  .il       ... 

1-  r  ink  I.jinih  el  iil 

H.iinnion<l«  Hiinili,  Itn-     

Kiiipl. .).■<>  KnliTpu.i*'.  Ini'.... 
1    K    ir,iinm<.fi.ls  Ks.tiU'SCl  al- 

J    II    M.in:ich.in    

■'■(irivie  Hr..«  

Iron  MiiiJliT,  Inc   .  o(  Co|oni<io 

I '.  \     Ciigl.uin       

liin  '  iiy  

Ki».n<'>    Firni«         

IV'Ifiipl  I.    Bowman 

loin  ltr«.ltiiir.v        ...... ». 

li.rn.ir.l  Ntiilct  a\ ...... 

II.  r    r     Vn.lirv.ii  A  Sons i. 

U      I     W  iifii'T  A  .-^n*    i. 

lyinu'l  .-.  Ill  I  Hit    f  ., 

\UKTt   l-i.iliiii  ^.. 

KiKwi.rili  -\armiia.. L. 

U  \,^,fT  Kn.-    L 

I  Iw  1-  C.. L 

t     irl   S     Br.illiiT       ».. 

I.  >vl.    J.illh^.  it  .il    .... ^. 

Iliirkli.iiii  A   (il'nn .... 

W1II..T  W  hiK'  

Hiiriill  W     lT.i.-iier       

W  mlir  Bn«.-i  . ..k.. 

CiiiipUll  K,irniiiii'  Corp ... 

-'hrffrU   K,iiii;<,  Inc-        . .1.. 

F     i;    l'nsl-i.|  4.. 

\      I<    C;i7li  r  A  .•N<ins '... 

W  .11  nil  Swrli.-x.n 

l-l..\.l    \\,llll!l.   liu-    ... 

M.-\iin   llniv  i... 

1.1  Hoy  II     frnlfc-^in        [... 

\\  .iiir  B.iiik.i  A  s.iii<   J... 

llunN.ikir  lini'  . A.,. 

Milfc.r.l  Cc.lony,  In.        [... 

.-ivlvi:l  F    I  inii-l  c(  :i! 

Niath   Tliiilim'f  L.. 

Mom.son  A  (Jiiirk ..4... 

II  B    Wilhiil?     -.... 

Icliii  '  i.ini'lt.  Jr    

F   F  nil*.  . 

I,.   F    'I'lU'rt.  ol  al 

John  n    Knscliniami   

Wiilirr  M    An.  Ill  son  . 

Kivsmos  A  ( )eorpr.\ra.«   

H.ilph  Cnini  . .     . .   . 

B.ifii^  A  .•^in."  

.McCanw,  (ir.iliiiin  A  kaiifmun 
Ctiiis    Ciirl.son        


Klioy.  .trii 

Flrehuugh,  Cullf     

MoFarlanil.  CalU 

Lancaster.  Calif 

I»s  Anfcelcs,  CalU 

Dos  ralo.1,  CalU 

Huron.  Calif 

Merldan.  Calif 

I   FirebauiEh.  CaJU 

I  Huron,  Calif 

Firebauih,  CalU 

IVrhy,  Colo     

j  Hoi  yoke.  C-olo      

I  Hlni  City.  Kans.  • 

Walsh.  Colo 

Brush.  Colo 

'  Oarilon  City.  Kan<i.«... 

Wn»y.  Colo     

Littleton,  Colo... 

Sjiringfleld,  Colo 

flenoa.  Colo 

I,»'»iston,  Idaho     

Alierrtwn.  Idaho 

Colliy.  Kans 

Cfarden  City,  Kaiu    ..  . 

Riisjwll  .''prlT^ps,  Kans. 

l>o<l|te  City.  Kans     ... 

Moscow.  Kans 

Joliii.son.  Kans 

.lo 

(ioodlard.  Kans     

.Sharon  Sprinp*.  Kans.. 

IVidpe  City.  Kans    

Ilardin,  Mont  ..  

(Ireat  Fulls,  Mont      ... 

Carter,  Mont 

Toston.  Mont 

Cut  Bank.  .Mont-  

Hur.lin.  NIont 

Fupne,  Ore?."..- 

Conrad.  Mont 

do 

Tostoi).  .Mont    

Au(fu.<la.  Mont     

On-at  Falls,  Mont     ... 

Chester.  Mont 

Harvard.  Nebr 

Ruithville,  Nebr 

Clevis.  N    Mei 

Scranton,  N.  Dak 

I  Voss.  N    Dak 

Lemmon,  N.  Dak 

Turpin.  Okla 

Helix.  Oreg 

I  lone,  Oreft 

I  Cecil.  Oreg 

I  North  Powder,  Ore(... 

lone,  Oref 


74.221 
66,330 
43,806 
41,540 
38,341 
90.431 
32.542 
27.466 
27,136 
31.301 
2^610 

103,263 
52,86.5 
44,  eE25 
42,853 
33.649 
27,388 
31,157 
31,235 
31.047 
29.071 
49,493 
34.044 
54.068 
.52.  67ti 
41.358 
41.442 
38.395 
38,001) 
35,238 
31,360 
30,347 
28,244 

321,916 
64,784 
iW.928 
66, 6^2 
51,551 
44.915 
43.0X7 
42.831 
.38.380 
38.1'28 
34.  »42 
32,56+ 

32,  »2 
40,000 
2S,332 
45,000 
54,822 

33.  M6 
32,247 
36,784 
03,480 
64,»70 
42,014 
47,366 
80,733 


$103,909  12 
143.141  19 
91,104  81 
S1,K33.  Ml 
74,  360.  Ih 
64.  SIS  02 

ta.  131  4« 

.'^^i,  462  44 
,57,  79s,  9(i 
56,  .500.  IH 
.'•4.  .54S  03 
1S1.06«-,  22 
87,  478.  40 
80,771.2.5 
7(i,  .500.  70 
fid.  231.71 
.59,  4.58.  05 
5.\  147.  89 
,54.66)  2.5 
,54,  (i42  72 
.50,  hH.  '2.5 
77.  .Wl  M 
61.901  20 
97,  :i.r  40 

95.  :',4;f  ,v. 

74.  K57  9S 
71,723  2(1 
(■*,  :M3  U) 
07,  712.  ■.M 

62,  723  M 
,'*,  243  74 
,'fj,  Ol.'i  .5(1 
,51.121  64 

51.5.  2<'i."..  21. 

104,  (X.;i.  02 
89.  720.  21 
8«).  N7,5.  99 
82,  481 .  00 
72,  63.5,  .W 
68.  H.M  20 
(*.  (Hl>«  91 
61.4911  16 
tin.  7V5  2lj 
,V),  9(.7.:ll 
52.  (.86.  40 
51.73-2.03 

75,  HOO  00 
.52.  210.  96 
82.  3.50.  00 

96.  266.  72 

63.  254.  48 
.58.  367. 07 
67.894.86 

153.160.41 
92,709.63 
83, 253.  47 
73,962.63 
72,  635.  42 


B.  I,.  Davis  Ilanth.  Inc 

Coppinger  A  Son. . 

Key  Bros   . 

.K.  C.  Lindsay 

John  Froudfoot  ancl  L.  (iorper. 

O    W.  CuLsforth 

Fl:vss<nro<^it  A  (iiUx'rt 

().  S.  (ilen  Thome   

K.  L.  Wiilkins  et  al  

Archie  HiUTis 

Roy  Howard  A  Son? 

Cro.ss  Ranch 

.McCorniniach  Bros  . 

V.  J.  Asmusa'n.  .       

Dennis  L.  Anderson    . 

J    T    Wacponrr  Tnist  Fstale.. 

I'errin,  I'errin  A  Fri^einaii 

J.  W.  Huff 

Ware  Farms  

I'lin  Tech  Farms.       

T    C,  Harvey.  Jr     

Thomas  L,  NIoraii 

Prir-e  A  Price 

11.  II.  Hopuc  

D<  linar  Durrctt.. 

W    T.  Sniool    

K    II.  Holland 

JR.  Stump     

Conrad  \\  iiliaius     

Thoin;u^  1..  Moran ... 

Jap.  W  IL'^on  A  Sons 

Ilorripan  Farms,  el  al    

B.  Everett  Philliiis 

Viipil  J.  l-'ii  7.i!l 

Kdpar  ^\  .  Sinilh,  ft  al 

Tomiikin*  A  Sons      

F.  C    Slalcy     

Cecil  R.  .\nilir.^iiii   _. 

J.  O    Pevton   rru^^t,  ct  a!     

John  It.  Ron,  el  al 

A.  1  .  Fi>rr(ll.  cl  al     

Don  Damon   ...    

-Xcliilph  Tinini,  ct  al. . 

Redman  1  ;t=alcr 

Carl  Boyd   

Hilil-MnbotUani  Brfis 

Dwaviie  Blanken^hip 

J.  E.'llalr    

(iuy  Travi.-  . . .   

S.T.S.  Farm':   

Roger  M cnire 

Owe*  A  RcLshy   

Horripan  Investment  Co 

Ralph  A.  Gerlnp  et  al 

Merlin  Phlllii»     

Engdahl  Ranch<'S 

T.  A  T.  Ranch 

Philip  Hoffman,  et  al  


.\dams,  Oreg 

Echo,  Oreg 

Milton  Frccwater, 
l.#xington.  Oreg... 

lone,  Ori'g. 

Heppner,  Oreg 

Pendletou,  Ore 

do.. 

Wasco.  Ore 

Touchct.  Ore 

Milton  Frcewater. 

Pendleton.  Ore 

do 


Oreg. 


Ore. 


Agar.  S.  Dak  ... 
Onida,  S.  Dak. 

Vernon,  Tex 

Hereford,  Tex... 
Dumas.  Tex. . . 
Dimmitt,  Tex  .. 
Panhandle.  Tex. 
Oruver.  Tex 
Dumas,  Tex 
Stratford.  Te\... 
Dalhart,  Tex    .. 
Amarillo,  Tc\... 
do 


Perry  ton,  Tex 

Waka.  Tix 

(toodland,  Tc\ 

Duma<,  Tex       

Claude,  Tex  . 

Prosser,  Wash 

Lind.  Wa.-;h 

Mabton,  Wash 

i  I  ancastcr.  Wash..    . 
;  Walla  Walla,  W;ish 

'  I'uUman.  Wash 

I  Walla  Walla.  Wa^^h 
:  Spr;igxie,  Wash    ..   . 
i    Touchet.  Wx-ih 

I  Pomcroy.  Wash 

I  Spokane,  \\  li.-"!!   

I  Harrington,  W;i..-h. . 

I  Pre-scotl.  W;isli    

I  Pullman.  \\'a.sh   

I  Uarllinc.  W;i.-;h 

Washtucna.  W;ish 
I  Walla  Walla.  Wash. 

1  Prosser.  Wa..^h      

Walla  Walla.  Wash 

I  Connell.  Wash 

I  Amlxjr.  Wiish 

'  Phoenix,  .\rli.' 

i  Rltiville.  Wash 

Walla  Walla.  Wash. 
I  Pendleton.  Oreg.'. . . 

I  Pomeroy.  Wash 

Eureka,  Wash   


■38,472 
37,566 
35,158 
31,101 
32,720 
32,112 
36,005 
34,254 
30.029 
29,884 
31,708 
28,946 
30,628 
48,397 
27,433 
182,599 
95.909 
65,153 
46,040 
40,991 
40,219 
41.. 567 
37,  321 
*i,  954 
32.1,58 
33,998 
31 ,  379 
24.  481 
27,125 
30,000 
26,  742 
92,249 
69,099 
66.002 
63.859 
62,  ,536 
60.610 
.53,  42,5 
.51,547 
47.277 
43.  ,593 
41,407 
42,  792 
40.418 
3K.  72.5 
39, 083 
36.489 
34.005 
32,190 
35,527 
3,5,730 
33,622 
30,952 
35,000 
30,758 
33,769 
31,281 
30,819 
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Producer 

AddrcM 

Quantity 
pledged 

Amount       1 

1 

Producer 

Address 

Quantity 
pledged 

.Amount 

Wlllooi,  ArU 

40,724 
31,658 
20,792 
26,727 
34,205 
22,736 
22,047 
63,004 
42,061 
30.223 
35,501 

1 
$89.  185.  .56 
69.647.16  ' 
6.'?,  4.V;.  96 
.58,  800.  22 
53,  206.  02 
.50,016  34   i 
.52.090.53   : 
108,149.86   , 
71,,5ft-?  70   ^ 
71,778.24   . 
62,  127  03 

Massey  A  Harper 

Palo  Alto  Farms 

Taft  ,Mc(it.e      

Jack  W.  Miller         ..   

Robslown,  Tex    

Bishop.  Tex 

Hereford,  Tex 

Dimmitt,  Tex 

Refugio,  Tex 

Dimmitt.  Tex 

.56.754 
48.121 
56.89,5 
4.5,408 
36,143 
43,665 
32,240 
29,610 
24,639 
30.000 

$120.  885.  67 

J    L   KiiM   Jr                      -  ..  - 

.      do 

102,  497.  47 

Tucaon,  Arii 

99,  566.  25 

Willcoi,  .\rii 

Casa  Orande,  Arlx 

.McN>«l,  Arit 

79  463  86 

Salt  Creek  Ranch 

Howard  Bros     

V.  E.  Nichols 

Rodney  Smith 

H.  II    Mo<.re  . 

J.  K.  (irilTith        

74,81,5,70 

71,  611.  26 

C    M    Wilmarth       

Orimw,  CalU.    

Friona.  Tex 

Hart,  Tex .. 

East  Bernar.i,  Tex  

.Morton.  Tcx 

52,  560.  5.5 

Burkhani  A  (ilenn 

C.irl  N.  Brollier      . 

\!<trri*»n  A'  Uillrk 

Johnson,  Kans 

.Moscow.  Kans 

Htyitings.  Ncbr 

51.818.11 
.50,  .509.  13 

50, 100.  no 

W  llluim«i  A-  .Sf>rm 

ClovLs.  -N    Mex 

'  Lean  »  OS  inacle  on  soylieansgrown  In  Minouri. 
■  I.oan  was  made  on  wheal  grown  In  Colorado. 
<  I>oan  was  ma>le  on  wlicat  grown  In  Montana. 


*  Loan  was  made  on  wlieat  grown  in  Washington. 

Source    U.S.  Deiiartnicnt  of  Agriculture,  Commodily  Credit  Corporation. 


$.55.  ,530.  30 

.54.293  ::i 

50.  398.  2t; 

307,  322  Id 
69,  893.  92 
08,  920  f>.5 
.57.  926  84 
.56.  409.  ,57 
6.5.  f<j8.  48 


$67,  242.  28 
61,608  78 
61,  420.  91 
59,  886.  27 
,59,  5,50.  40 
58,560.30 
57,312.17 
56,176  86 
.V5.  318.  09 
.52,  .59.5.  84 
51,993.70 

50,  655.  M 
.50.  229.  25 
Sh.  994.20 
,51.299  71 

.121,795.  tH) 
165,  593.  82 
112,  263  73 
78,  267.  44 
77,  062.  7ii 
7.5.  20i)  .W 
70,  192.  .'.S 
t)2.  698.  73 
61.713.18 
.5S.  609  82 
.58.  13<i.02 
53,  657  M 
,52,  61 1    4K 

51 ,  MO  4.'. 
.51 ,  300  00 
.50,  ,542.  41 

161,894  49 
1 1 7,  468.  1 5 
1 1 5.  798.  20 
107.849.90 
106.  312  37 
1(11,7,54.  M 
87, 17,^1,  ,57 
S*i.  4S2  71 
K2.  7:i4  75 
71.0.VV  :» 
OH.  97>'.()(l 
(i7,«ilO-(>S 
6<;.  6fi(l  41 
65.  2H3,  (cO 
62.141.2.5 
61.724  ict 
.59.  .50^.  7."i 
.5S.  382.  ,*l 
.58,096  .T 
.58. 01 7  27 
56,  148  74 
55,  404.  08 
.55.1.59.08 
53. 826.  ,50 
53,  354.  75 
51,300.27 
60,235.33 
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ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 


Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  210)  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Rriolv^d.  That  HoufAir  T  ScHNnrum  of 
Pennaylvaula  be,  and  he  la  hereby,  elected 
a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representative*  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  Congress  as  well 
as  other  Government  oCBcials  express 
fear  that  a  national  lottery  might  raise 
economic,  social  and  moral  issues,  the 
wheels  of  fortune  still  continue  to  spin 
In  24  States  pumping  out  tremendous 
tax  revenues  from  racetrack  bet  tins: 

A  report  on  horseracing  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1960.  just  released  by 
the  National  Association  of  State  Racing 
Commissioners,  reveals  some  Interesting 
and  startling  revenue  figures.  It  shows 
that  $3,358,264,483  was  wagered  in  these 
24  States  where  gambling  on  horse- 
racing  is  legal  and  proper.  It  further 
reports  that  the  revenue  to  these  same 
States  amounted  to  $258,039,365  with 
New  York  State  taking  in  over  $97  mil- 
lion in  additional  income.  Also,  in  spite 
of  our  sanctimonious  attitude  at>out 
gambling,  our  Federal  Treasury  was  the 
recipient  of  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
collected  on  admission  charges  for  46.- 
879,043  persons  who  attended  the  races 
during  1960. 

To  those  people  who  react  with 
shocked  surprise  at  the  mere  Idea  of 
legalizing  a  national  lottery,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that,  according  to  this  sta- 
tistical report,  the  State  of  Florida  al- 
lotted 9  additional  racing  days  for  schol- 
arships and  charities.  This  means  that 
gambling  funds  will  be  used  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people  and  to  help 
the  needy. 

This  report  makes  one  point  crystal 
clear  and  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  throughout 
the  United  States  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  gambling  and  that  these  24  States, 
realizing  that  the  urge  to  gamble  is 
normal,  have  combined  this  universal 
hiunan  trait  with  their  ever-growing 
need  for  more  revenue. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  resistance 
to  a  national  lottery  when  every  day 
millions  of  dollars  are  changing  hands 
in  every  stock  market,  at  every  race- 
track, at  just  about  every  sporting  event 
that  is  staged?  Are  these  transactions 
any  different  than  buying  a  lottery 
ticket?  Are  these  transactions  any  dif- 
ferent than  the  lotteries  conducted  every 
month    by    thousands    of    civic    clubs. 


churches,  arul  welfare  organizations 
where  automobiles.  televLsion  set,^,  and 
other  pri/.es  go  out  to  lucky  ticket - 
holders? 

Yes.  Mr  Speaker,  If  we  would  ."^top 
and  think  of  how  much  other  leKalized 
t;ambhn.;  we  permit  every  day  without 
pivin'T  it  11  .second  thought,  the  idea  of 
a  national  lottery  is  not  as  immoral  or 
wicked  as  it  sounds 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thir\k  the  time  Ls  come 
for  this  Congress  to  stop  playin;^  a  dou- 
ble role  on  the  subject  of  cambllnK  I 
think  the  time  is  come  for  this  Gtiveri'.- 
men:  to  wipe  out  hypocrLsy  and  accept 
the  md;:  putab'.r  fact  that  man  i.s  by 
his  very  nature  a  cambier  and  wants  a 
chance  to  l<-t;ally  i.ati:5fy  his  Bfimblmg 
thirst. 

More  importantly,  Mr  Spimkcr,  I 
think  the  time  is  come  for  this  ron^ress 
to  realize  that  a  national  lottery,  whirh 
can  easily  pump  into  our  Treasury  $10 
billion  a  year,  would  be  the  only  means 
of  substantially  reducinK  th--  heavy  tax 
burden  curried  by  our  wa^e  rirners.  l.ft 
as  wake  up  and  become  iialistic  and 
.sen.sible  on  this  is.sue. 


RUSSIAN  COLONIALISM  AND  THE 
NECEf>SITY  OF  A  SPECIAL  CAP- 
TIVE   NATIONS   COMMirrEE 

The  SPE.-\KER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.syhania  'Mr  r^ooDl  l.s  reco^ini/ed 
for  CO  m.nutes. 

Mr  FI-OOD.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  ia.st  August  to  deliver  in  tins 
Chamber  an  address  on  Freedom'  — 
CoNCRESSioNAi.  REroRD.  voluHie  106.  part 
13.  pages  17674-17693.  In  it  I  empha- 
sized the  captive  and  colonial  statu.s  of 
over  20  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia.  I  also  stre-ssed  the  enormous  stra- 
tegic miportcince  of  the.se  Hus.sian  col- 
onies to  our  own  national  security  as 
well  as  to  our  interest  m  winning  the 
cold  war. 

Furthormore.  with  consid.rable  d.>cu- 
mentation  my  address  ixunttd  out  tliat 
Khrushchev  s  major  goal  in  this  period 
is  to  secure  the  acquie.scenro  and  politi- 
cal indilference  of  the  free  world  toward 
his  captives.  The  evidence  I  fumLshed 
proved  conclusively  the  fundamental 
point  tliat  when  we  manifest  a  concrete 
mterest  in  the  captive  and  colonial  na- 
tions of  Moscow's  empire — a.s  in  the  ca.se 
of  observing  Captive  Nations  Week^ 
Moscow  becomes  uneasy  as  its  goal  ap- 
pears more  remote. 

CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WTEK     I960 

Many  of  us  will  recall  the  successful 
Captive  Nations  Week  observed  by  mil- 
hons  of  Americans  last  year  The  data 
surrouriding  tliis  first  anniversary  event 
reveal  that  Moscow  and  its  puppets  ex- 
ceeded in  vehemence  and  vituperation 
the  reaction  produced  by  Khrushchev  the 
previous  year  when  Congress  passed  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  It  ap- 
pesu-s  that  the  Red  totalitanans  fesu-  the 
possibility  that  this  observance  will  be- 
come strongly  traditional  and  that  its 
effects  will  be  felt  in  both  our  policy  and 
actions. 

This  fear  is  well  explained  In  an  edi- 
torial  which   appeared   in   the  summer 


Issiie  of  the  authoritative  Journal  on 
Ea.st  European  problems,  tlie  Ukrainian 
Quarterly  TithHl  "Captive  Nations 
Wet'k.  July  17  _'3.  1960.  '  the  editorial 
ixiints  out  the  fact  that  our  whole  tra- 
dition since  the  American  Revolution  is 
at  th.e  foundation  of  this  resolution  and 
the  observan'^e  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 
In  short  it  demon."5trntes  what  President 
Kennedy  had  in  mind  when  in  his  ii^au- 
gural  address  he  .stated 

We  fliu-r  not  forget  today  that  we  ore  the 
heirs  of  that  first  revolution. 

Under       unanimous       con.sent.       Mr 
Speaker.  I  mclude  this  enlightening  edi- 
torial here  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
C\PTi\E     Nations     WrrK.     Jri  T     17   23      1('60 

AiTifrlcnna  thnjUtjh'Ut  the  U:;Ued  Stui«>s 
(ibscr-.ed  C:iptl%e  Nitl'  iis  Week  during  the 
»e«>k  of  July  17  23  It  will  b«  recalled  that 
111  July  1U59.  the  C-iiipri'>.s  of  the  Unlt«^ 
S'at«s  unaiilmou.'^ly  pius«cd  the  Captive  Na- 
tl.ms  Week  resolutlun  '  The  act,  now  Pub- 
lic law  86  90,  authorized  the  President  U< 
l.-^MiP  a  pr' >c'.amat  Ion  nn  the  orr;\slon.  which 
l;e  (1(1  This  amhirlzilinr.  appllea  on  an 
annual  ba.sls  The  l.iw  al^o  calls  for  "the 
people  of  the  United  St.Ttos  to  observe  such 
wp'-k  wlUi  appruprl.i'.e  ceremonies  imd  activi- 
ties ■  In  rej^ixm.se  to  this  Invitation  by  the 
Cngre.-i-  a  Natlima!  Cnptlve  N.itlon.i  Week 
C'nnmlttee  w.us  est,.bll.shed  In  Washington 
f.ir  this  purpose  It  ha.<  f.r  iniiilntfd  the 
form.itl'in  of  local  Captive  Nations  Week 
coniinitlees  In  every  major  city  of  the  coun- 
t.-y 
y  1^    iKnrPENDENre    a.nd   tm«   captive   nations 

It  w.ts  not  without  Ri'od  Intention  that  the 
Week  was  net  In  the  month  of  Julv  The 
fvinrtrimental  l.s.'sue  "f  the  cr»ptlve  nation*  and 
U  S  Indejvendence  Day  are  Interwoven  In 
Buhstance  and  spirit  On  July  4  AmerlcaiM. 
throujrhout  this  land  and  also  abroad.  Cele- 
bris e  the  lndei)endence  of  nur  Nation  To 
all  pitrl"Uc  clll/ens  this  sacred  day  sym- 
boll/ea,  under  God.  our  national  fre«dom, 
the  untami>ered  will  of  a  scjverelRn  people, 
our  firm  deternUnatli^n  to  meet  any  enemy 
%ho  w  luld  attempt  to  destroy  our  hard- 
w. .n  lnde|>endence  It  symbolizes,  too.  the 
snlrlttinl  and  moral  power  of  our  frrent  tradl- 
ti.n.  the  liberal  Institutions  of  this  country, 
a:al  the  warm  hum.inU.ni  uf  its  laws 

rhire  Ifl  no  8Uj)er-  or  ultra-patrlottc  note 
when  It  Is  emphasized  that  our  spirit  of  In- 
(li>pendence  Is  at  once  nur  past,  our  present. 
and  our  future.  Different  peoples  through- 
out the  world  see  the  meaning  and  essence 
of  this  Natk^n  more  objectively  and  even 
more  appreciatively  than  many  of  us  do. 
The  Eurojiean  writer,  R  L  Bruckberger.  In 
h'.s  remarkable  book,  "Image  of  America." 
rightly  maintains  that  the  religiously  In- 
spired perennial  principles  and  tenets  In 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  belong  to- 
day not  only  to  the  American  fX'ople  but  to 
all  the  peoples  and  n:»tlons  of  the  world, 
piirtli-ularly  thoee  In  Moscow's  farflung  to- 
talitarian empire  The  philosopher  Jacques 
Marltaln,  In  his  book,  "Reflections  on  Amer- 
ica." views  the  development  of  this  Nation  as 
a  unique  and  unprecedented  historical 
phenomenon  and  says,  "Ail  this  talk  about 
American  materialism  Is  no  more  than  a 
curLUn  of  silly  gossip  and  slander"    (p.  30). 

As  Indicated  In  the  first  clau.se  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  rr-dlutlon.  our  Nation. 
built  on  the  free  and  creative  energies  of 
people  drawn  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  is  a  unique  historical  experiment- 
Indeed,  the  great  experiment  of  mankind 
CXir  Nation  Is  a  living  revolution  that  moves 
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'  For  a  complete  documented  account  of 
this  see  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
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the  heart£  and  minds  of  freedom -aspiring 
peoples  everywhere;  again,  particularly  tboae 
In  captive  Etirasla.  In  the  full  perspective 
of  the  history  of  mankind,  we,  as  a  united, 
prosperous  and  peaceful  people  have  with  all 
humility  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
unique  development  and  rich  tradition.  Our 
society,  to  be  sure.  Is  not  perfect.  But  by 
all  evidence  It  Is  unqjestlonably  one  that 
has  given  so  much  In  so  many  ways  to  so 
many  within  a  short  span  In  the  history  of 
man  It  Is  one  which  has  made  this  Nation 
most  powerful,  exemplary  and  respected 
everywhere.  Contrary  to  some  false  notions, 
we  do  possess  an  Ideology  which  Inspires  our 
continued  growth  as  a  morally  leading  Na- 
tion and  remarkably  '^ulpw  us  to  contend 
successfully  with  the  present  threat  of  Im- 
perialist  Red    totalitarianism. 

Ihis  ideology  is  plainly  and  precisely 
spelled  out  In  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Normal  Ameri- 
can citizens  know  the  principles  of  free- 
dom enshrined  In  theje  historic  documents 
and  the  purposes  they  necessarily  imply  lor 
the  continued  growth  and  leadership  of  our 
Nation  A  few  in  this  country  seem  to  think 
otherwise  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
faith  that  these  few  have  In  the  strength  and 
vishai  of  the  American  people,  no  less  In 
the  political  and  moral  foundations  of  our 
Nation,  when  they  believe  that  by  setting  up 
a  committee  to  define  our  national  purposes, 
they  could  either  Improve  upon  or  supplant 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  our  Nation 
MS  provided  by  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 

In  these  times,  on  each  Independence  Day 
It  Is  vitally  important  for  Americans  to 
reflect  upon  the  moral  and  political  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  thi?  Declaration.  Nuclear 
weapons,  missiles,  luniks  and  the  whole  array 
of  new  technological  Innovations — which  by 
nature  are  only  Instruments  and  means — 
cannot  reshape  or  aiitlquate  these  natural 
norma  of  civilized  human  existence.  But 
even  more  important  at  this  time  is  the  ^- 
pllcatlun  of  the  perennial  principles  of  na- 
tional and  Individual  Independence  to  other 
nations  and  peoples.  For  not  only  Is  the  liv- 
ing application  of  thi-se  principles  crucial  to 
the  further  growth  and  development  of  our 
Nation,  but  It  Is  also  indispensable  to  the 
existence  and  survival  of  the  non  total  Italian 
free  world.  The  Cap;lve  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution   Is   such    an    application. 

What  a  moving  and  powerful  force  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  on  the 
various  nations  which  were  subjugated  In 
the  empires  of  the  last  century  and  a  half. 
Nations  In  the  RusElan.  Austro-Hungarlan, 
and  Ottoman  emplntj  soon  rose  at  the  be- 
Kinnlng  of  this  centiu^  to  declare  their  in- 
dependence with  a  will  to  pxu^ue  an  Inde- 
pendent national  existence  similar  to  ours. 
But,  In  significant  part,  this  was  short  lived 
Its  the  unchecked  surge  of  Russian  totali- 
tarian Imperialism  since  1918  once  again 
reduced  the  many  non-Russian  nations  of 
Kastern  Eurojje  and  Asia  to  servility.  To- 
day, we  ourselves  fTe  seriously  threatened 
by  this  barbaric  peril.  Worst  of  all.  In  our 
confusion,  generated  In  great  degree  by  the 
tremendous  propegaaida  skill  of  the  enemy, 
we  aren't  even  aware  of  the  enormous  op- 
portunities we  have  to  defeat  this  menace 
in  the  cold  war  arid  thus  stave  off  a  hot 
global  war. 

RESonrrioN.  a  i'nivijisai.ized  declaration  or 
independence 

The  way  to  thesis  opportunities  was  un- 
mistakably demons'j-ated  last  year  with  the 
passage  by  Congres.)  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution.  When  be  was  asked  last 
year  about  the  resolution  and  Its  effect  on 
Nlxons  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Presi- 
dent suted,  "I  said  frequently  that  the 
United  States  would  never  believe  and  never 
accept  the  Idea  thEvt  a  true  peace  had  been 
established  In  the  world  until  every  single 


nation  had  the  right  to  express  Its  own  views 
about  its  own  destiny." '  The  resolution 
gives  full  expression  to  this  Idea.  What  the 
resolution,  now  Public  Iaw  86-90,  calls  for 
Is  a  tmlversallzed  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

For  the  first  time  our  Government  recog- 
nised the  fundamental  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  Is  an  empire,  In  which  the  ma- 
jority of  people  constitute  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations.  In  addition  to  the  three  cap- 
tive non-Rtisslan  Baltic  nations,  there  are 
White  Ruthenla.  Ukraine.  Georgia.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan,  Cossackla.  Idel-Ural  and  Turkes- 
tan— held  captive  and  occupied  by  foreign 
Moscow.  Following  World  War  I.  each  of 
these — as  did  Poland.  Finland,  and  others — 
broke  away  from  Russian  Imperial  rule,  only 
to  be  reconquered  one  by  one  on  the  divide- 
and-conquer  principle.  Without  these  eco- 
nomically rich  non-Russian  colonies  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Russia,  with  less  than  half 
of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union,  would 
be  only  a  second-rate  power. 

THE   EISOHJTION    AND    MOSCOW'S    REACTION 

When  Congress  passed  this  resolution  last 
July,  it  wUl  be  recalled  that  Khrushchev  re- 
acted violently  and  fearfully.  He  per.slst- 
ently  sought  to  reassure  Vice  President 
Nixon  that  there  were  no  captives  In  the 
UJ3J8JI.  Unfortunately,  In  our  country  the 
greater  part  of  our  press  was  puzzled  and 
bewildered  by  this  development;  in  fact, 
many  for  the  first  time  learned  that  there 
are  nations  like  Turkestan  and  Cossackia  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

Now,  why  did  Khrushchev  react  with  such 
verbal  violence  against  this  resolution?  Our 
Oovernment  spoke  often  In  the  past  about 
the  few  captive  nations  in  central  Europe — 
the  so-called  satellites — and  yet  no  such  re- 
action was  produced.  The  answer  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  serious  colonial  problem 
within  the  Soviet  Union,  which  Moscow  calls 
bourgeois  nationalism;  and  If  this  is 
dragged  out  Into  the  spotlight  of  world  at- 
tention and  opinion,  the  proper  character- 
ization of  Russian  Moscow  as  the  last  major 
and  Imperialist  power  In  the  world  would  be 
devastating  to  its  propaganda  and  cold  war 
efforts.  Khrushchev  well  understood  this 
and  ranted  against  the  resolution  months 
after.  We  remained  puzzled  and  bewildered, 
and  muffed  otu-  opportunity. 

THE    RESOLXmON    AND    THE    FUTXTRE 

Our  opportunity  will  come  once  we  realize 
the  following: 

1.  That  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  empire  In 
Itself,  holding  In  bondage  the  majority  of  the 
captive  nations  In  the  Red  totalitarian  world. 

2.  That  the  Issues  of  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism within  the  Soviet  Union  are  prime 
targets  for  our  national  concern. 

3.  That  the  chief  tjrpe  of  warfare  Moscow — 
and  before  It  St.  Petersbiu-g — wages  Is  propa- 
ganda warfare,  one  that  we  must  equal  and 
surpass. 

4.  That  the  cold  war  will  be  as  permanent 
as  the  colonial  Imperlum  maintained  by 
Moscow  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific. 

6.  That  the  unlversallzatlon  of  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  the  appropri- 
ate and  most  formidable  weapon  in  this 
type  of  war.  Initiative,  positive  action, 
imaginative  Ideas  can  be  ours  with  these 
new  dimensions  of  thought. 

The  recent  events  In  Paris,  Japan,  Cuba — 
indeed  in  our  own  San  Francisco — are  not 
shocking  to  those  who  understand  Mos- 
cow's traditional  techniques.  It  has  built 
an  unprecedented  empire  by  them.  These 
events  should  bring  us  back  to  the  realities 
of  the  main  struggle,  for  which  unhappily, 
we  are  poorly  prepared.  Toward  this  end, 
citizens  throughout  the  country  have  formed 
in  Washington  the  National  Captive  Nations 
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Week  Committee.  In  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  86-90,  the  committee  Is  stimulating 
a  nationwide  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  beginning  July  17. 

The  Independence  we  enjoy  and  celebrate 
every  July  4th  can  only  be  presen-ed  If  we 
begin  to  translate  It  for  all  of  the  captive 
nations,  both  within  and  outside  the  So- 
viet Union. 

We  shouldn't  be  fooled  by  the  slogan  "Co- 
existence or  Codestruction";  the  real  alterna- 
tive is  a  policy  of  emancipation  and  inde- 
pendence, beating  Moscow  at  Its  cold  war 
propaganda  game.  This  we  can  do  with 
hitherto  unused  weapons  of  truth;  and  year 
by  year  we  can  truly  find  otu'selves  deserv- 
ing to  rejoice  as  a  free  nation  in  1976,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

KHRUSHCHEV'S    U.N.    TACTIC 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
important  for  us  to  observe,  too,  tiiat  the 
sensitive  reactions  of  Moscow  to  tlie 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  went 
far  beyond  the  range  of  mere  vitriolic 
opposition.  Khrushchev  and  his  minions 
carried  their  attack  into  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  sought  to 
pin  the  colonialist  label  on  the  United 
States.  By  their  massive  tactic  in  the 
U.N.  last  autumn  they  aimed  not  only 
to  obtain  the  favor  of  certain  Asiatic 
and  African  states,  but  also  to  shift  the 
spotlight  of  colonial  rule  from  their  ovm 
empire.  This  .spotlight  was  focused 
on  Russia's  unprecedented  empire  2 
months  before  during  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Khrushchev's 
tirades  in  the  U.N.,  but  are  we  equally 
cognizant  of  the  tactics  and  speeches  of 
some  of  his  trained  puppets?  A  Mr. 
Podgovny,  for  example,  who  ostensibly 
represents  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R..  cen- 
tered some  of  his  bombastic  remarks  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  and  tried 
desperately  to  show  that  Ukraine  is  a 
sovereign  and  free  state.  For  appear- 
ances sake,  Khrushchev  even  permitted 
his  puppet  to  deliver  his  address  in  the 
Ukrainian  language,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  UJ^. — United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  4  October,  1960,  11-20.  The 
contents  of  this  speech,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  address  given  by  the  Byelorussian 
delegate,  Mr.  Mazurov,  are  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  What  is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  however,  is  the  Khrushchev 
masquerade  of  so-called  representatives 
of  sovereign  and  free  states.  His  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  colonial  and  cap- 
tive status  of  the  many  non -Russian 
nations  within  the  U.S.S.R.  must  be 
exposed. 

THE    NEW     FRONTIER    OF    UNDEESTANDING 
THE    U.S.S.R. 

A  full-scale  exposure  of  Moscow's  ex- 
tensive colonial  rule  is  in  the  highest  in- 
terest of  securing  peace  with  justice. 
Nothing  can  contribute  more  to  a  gen- 
uine and  solid  improvement  of  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  than  an  intelligent 
expression  of  our  live  awareness  of  Mos- 
cow's colonial  and  imperialist  domina- 
tion over  nations  both  within  and 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  Any  indica- 
tion of  an  imawareness  of  this  reality 
and  of  an  inability  to  penetrate  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Moscow  on  the 
colonialism  issue  would  be  inimical  to 
such  a  desired  improvement. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  thla  complete  and  sys- 
tematic exposure  of  Russian  colonialism 
truly  opens  up  a  new  frontier — the  new 
frontier  of  understanding  the  D.S.S-R. 
Defining  the  new  frontier,  the  President 
recently  stated  tliat — 

II  freedom  Is  to  BtirTlre  and  prosper  It  will 
require  the  sacrifice,  the  effort,  and  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  citizen.  It  la 
this  effort  and  concern  which  makes  up  the 
new  frontier. 

Needless  to  say.  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  essential  to  the  preservalion 
of  our  freedom  than  to  explore  and  de- 
velop this  new  frontier  of  understandins 
the  U  S.S  R..  the  prison  house  of  captive 
nations,  the  primary  sphere  of  Mo.sio'.vs 
colonial  rule. 

SIGNIFICANT  \PP«OACHES  TO  THE  NCW  rRuNTIEK 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  my  address  of  last 
August  in  which  I  underlined  the  urgent 
necessity  of  establishing  a  Special  House 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  there  has 
been  an  intense  activity  of  thought  yiven 
to  the  interwoven  subjects  of  Moscows 
colonialism;-  the  captive  nations,  and  tins 
new  frontier  of  understanding  the 
US  S.R.  Discussions,  lectures,  speeches, 
and  writmgs  on  these  subjects  emeiijed 
in  many  different  and  diverse  areas  It 
is  not  possible  for  me  to  record  here  all 
the  examples  that  could  be  orTercd,  but 
those  that  I  do  are  sufBciently  repre- 
sentative and  more  than  justify  the  need 
for  an  operating  Special  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

From  the  first  two  examples  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  are  far  too  many  re.'-pon- 
sible  people  In  this  country  who  still  fail 
to  grasp  the  strategic  meanin;,'  and  sig- 
nificance of  all  the  captive  nations  taken 
as  an  aggregate.  Despite  the  fact  that 
two  Presidential  proclamations  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  have  summoned  the 
American  people  to  study  this  subject 
closely  and  intensively,  many  miscon- 
ceptions, myths,  and  misunderstanding.s 
continue  to  circulate.  This  Is  well 
brought  out  In  a  reply  prepared  by  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, to  an  editorial  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  which  appeared  in  the 
October  21,  1960.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Star  The  pertinent  material  which 
makes  very  interesting  reading  was  pub- 
lished in  this  informative  organ,  the 
Ukrainian  Bulletin  of  November  1-15. 
1960.  and  I  include  It  in  the  Re'^ord  at 
this  point : 

(From  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin] 

UCCA  Chairman  Scores  Newspaper  on 
Captiv*  Nations  Week  Stand 

(  EorroR's  Note. — That  much  educational 
work  is  yet  to  be  done  In  apprising  .Amer- 
icana of  the  great  Importance  of  Uie  peoples 
enslaved  by  Soviet  Russia  La  evidenced  by  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  on  October  21,  1960 
The  Star  said  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution,  which  took  cognizance  of  the 
plight  of  the  enslaved  nations  and  which  was 
passed  by  the  U,S.  Congress  last  year.  "was. 
Indeed,  HI  timed  and  of  doubtful  value. ' 
The  Star  then  proceeded  to  quote  Its  own 
editorial  of  last  year: 

(  "The  resolution  requested  Mr  Elsenhower 
to  designate  the  th.'.rd  week  In  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  the  President  duly 
compiled.  It  happens,  however,  that  this 
was    the   week   In   which   our   exhibition   In 


Moscow  wns  to  be  opened,  with  Mr  Nixon  on 
hand  to  do  the  good-will  honors.  If  It  la 
neceosary  or  desirable  to  procUlm  such 
things  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  along  with 
Apple  Week.  Sweetpotato  Week,  and  Be 
Kind  to  Animals  Week,  why  la  it  al.st)  neces- 
sary to  choose  the  worst  possible  time  The 
chances  are  that  no  nne  In  this  country  really 
thought  about  the  coincidence  of  timing 
But  Mr  Khrushchev  did  ihlriK  about  It.  and 
he  has  used  It  rather  effective;? — ttrsl  t  >  put 
the  clilll  on  both  Mr  Nixon's  visit  and  (nir 
exhibit  on.  and.  second,  to  argue  Ui  his  own 
countr;Tncn  that  we  nre  meddling  In  their 
afTilr^  This  Is  alw.iys  r\  potent  propat^nnda 
appeal,  incl  the  prob  ible  result  In  this  ca.'^e 
will  he  to  s'lrte  rither  than  lift  the  hopes  of 
p-^op!es    In   the   captl'  e  countries  '" 

(  My  .plr  to  the  pot.nt  of  blindness,  this  view 
of  an  Influential  publication  Is  rebutted  by 
Dr  Lev  E  Dubrlaii.'^ltv.  UCCA  c^Kl;rInln  imd 
National  Captl.e  Nations  Committee  chair- 
man, who  'peaks  not  only  for  oppressed 
Ukraine  hut  for  all  those  natlon.s  denied 
their  freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  His 
reply  which  the  Star  did  not  see  fit  to  run, 
Is  reproduced  here  » 

Ck-niBKR  22.  1960 
To  the  EniToa  or  the  Evi:n:.mg  cstar 

You."  October  21  'xlltorlal  on  Not  a  Valid 
Ls-sue"  cont.ilr^s  so  m  iny  of  :'s  ow  :i  f.ic'.uivl 
and  analytic  in.a.idities  .is  conct-rna  the 
Cap'i.e  Nations  Week  re^  lu'ion  that  It 
seem  J  alni'Mt  presumpt  jous  to  expect  the 
Informed  re  uler  to  rely  on  your  jutlKrneiit 
;n  c  '-•' H'-.r. ,  ^n  with  .scnv'.ir  Ft'LaajGHT  s  in- 
jection of  the  Vice  President's  vialt  to  Mos- 
cow into  this  campii;<n  On  other  ►.'rounds 
and  .'or  other  re.isor;s  we  can  agree  with 
your  conclusion  but.  in  truth  that  visit  l« 
a  story  in  itself  which  should  be  told  at  an 
approprli'e  time  It  reflects  tne  lUn.te<l 
k.iowledge  and  defect;. e  underst-iuding  of 
our  opinion  makers  about  the  .Soviet  Union 
ai.d.  I  re.rrto  to  s.iv  yjur  eUitoriai  Ls  an  ex- 
a.'t'.ple  of  th.s  genfril  condition 

In  the  fervent  hop<>  that  your  convictions 
and  attitude  toward  the  re.solul.on  and  Its 
significance  will  be  firm  and  well  founded  In 
the  future,  let  me  p<)lnt  out  your  incon- 
sistency and  factual  deficiencies  First.  If. 
as  you  say.  the  rf'Solutli.>n  is  of  "doubtful 
value."  then  It  c.in  be  ItiferrfHl  th  it  your 
\efy  Instructive  and  enthisla.stlc  editorial 
t'.i'.A  past  July  17  on  Mr  K  s  Captiven  '  is  of 
doubtful  c<jnvlctU.in.  H.iil.tig  C.iptue  N.i- 
tlons  Week  and  explaining  Us  meaning— 
and  thus  v.Uue  this  edl'orlal  Is  a  far  cry 
f.'otn  the  somewhat  amateurLsh  one  written 
last  year  and  unw;ttint;ly  reproduced  In  the 
October  21  editorial  The  July  17  editorial 
appears  along  with  m.iny  others  from  uU 
pa.'tfi  of  the  country  In  a  preliminary  docu- 
nien'ed  .s'udy  on  this  ye  r's  C'lptlve  N  itlons 
Week  In  the  CoNCRrs.sioNM.  Rrc nsn.  v.lun'.e 
IC6.  part  13,  pages  neT.S  17694  I  leave  It 
to  the  reader  to  Jud^e  wht'her  the  resolu- 
t.  >n  Is  of  po,<^.';ve  v.iluc  a.s  sofu  by  edltf)rs 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  C'hlcatro  Tribune, 
and  numerous  others — -and.  on  this  (Tccaslon. 
aa  rightly  seen  by  you 

Second,  your  cynical  comparison  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  with  Apple  Week  and  the 
like  .scarcely  requires  comment  It  speaks 
for  itself  and  the  level  of  ycur  understand- 
ing of  this  as  maintained  a  ye.ir  apo  Inci- 
dent.illy,  to  disparage  the  res4ilutlon  and  Its 
tremendous  p<isclbi:itle8.  Moscow  and  Its 
colonial  puppets  have  the  ?.ame  cynical  ap- 
proach these  past  2  years 

Third,  you  contend  thaf  the  re.solutlm  was 
111  timed  and  also  that  probably  no  one  In 
this  country  really  thovight  about  the  co- 
incidence of  timing  The  first  is  a  question- 
able Judgment;  the  second  Is  subject  to 
factual  Investigation  With  regard  to  the 
latter.  It  Is  evident  that  you  didn't  bother 
to  investigate  Tlie  simple  f  ict  la  that  when 
In  mlde-June  1959,  I  appr<jached  Senators 
Douglas  and  Javlts  and  Congressmen  Bent- 


ley  and  Felghan  to  sponsor  the  resolution 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  It  was  consciously 
timed  between  the  foreign  mlnl.sters  meet- 
ing and  the  coming  cultural  exhibit  In  Mos- 
cow. After  all,  the  resolution,  which  was 
formul.tted  on  a  dlfTrrent  time  bajKls  In  1958 
and  for  certain  reast>ns  did  not  succeed  In 
the  House,  could  have  t>een  reintroduced  In 
early  1959  Here,  too,  the  documented  story 
of  the  resolution  appe.irs  In  the  Concrks- 
sio.NAL  HR'ord  of  January  21.  1960.  and  the 
re.vder  could  Judge  the  validity  of  our  >isser- 
tlons  for  hlmsr'f 

As  to  whether  the  resolution  was  HI 
timed  or  not.  our  pi.M.ltif>!i  on  this  factu- 
ally unfounded  Judj^ment  should  be  obvl- 
ovxs  It  couliint  have  been  pa.ssed  at  a 
better  time  To  hold  othcrwl^e  as  you  do. 
It.dU-.ites  ttiiit  some  of  us  still  fall  to  com- 
prehend the  I  rudal  pr  >p  iganda  essence  of 
the  cold  war  the  thing  that  leads  to  basic 
questiiJi.s  of  n.itional  prestige,  the  pKJtency 
of  lilpiis  nnd  comm.md  over  the  loyalties 
of  human  beings  It  Is  str.mge.  to  say  the 
lea.st  that  some  of  us  ha',  e  not  yet  profited 
from  M  lacovi  8  8ucrea>lve  demonstrath)ns  of 
the  Importance  of  timing  The  passage  of 
the  resolution  at  the  time  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's visit  to  Mosc  'w  afTorded  him  an  arma- 
ment of  rational  arguments  to  contest  suc- 
ce«!,fully  the  anticipated  offensive  of  Khru- 
sh  hev  Nekulturny  Nlklta  well  understood 
this  thei'..  its  he  s'lil  does  n  iw.  many  of  tig. 
unfortunately  have  yet  to  read  the  resolu- 
tion  with  alMiirblng   know  ledgeablllty. 

Fourth,  your  aaaortlon  that  the  resolution 
helpi-<l  Khrushchev  to  arg\ie  to  his  own 
countrymen  that  we  are  meddling  In  their 
afl  iirs  nubstaii'lati's  my  preceding  sentence 
Iniletd,  you  contradict  the  contents  of  your 
own  editorial  of  July  17  The  predominant 
f  ict  Is  that  In  p<jllilcal  reality  there  are  no 
micrnal  iitTalrs  In  the  .S<-)vlet  Unliin  Colo- 
nial cap'ives  in  tleorgla.  L.thuania.  Ukraine. 
'I'urkes'an.  and  other  c» untrlea  In  this  pris- 
on h  u.se  of  nations  do  not  take  seriously 
tlie  sovereignty  and  Internal  affairs  argu- 
ment that  app.irently  you  do  The  arKU- 
meni  Ls  an  old  Russian  device  to  preserve 
an  empire  and  Is  actually  employed  In  a 
m mnrr  that  a  b.mdit  would  try  Uj  preserve 
his  stolen  properties?  by  telling  the  law  to 
mind  Its  own  business  and  not  meddle  In 
his  Internal  afl.ilrs 

Lastly,  as  to  the  additional  values  of  the 
re'.ilutlon.  It  Is  no  exagceratlon  for  me  Lo 
state  that  a  t)ody  of  rri.lonal  conceptions 
and  directions.  It  standi  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  a  cold  war  effort  that  not  oiily  would 
decl.sively  demolish  the  spurious  Soviet 
Im  iRe  now  being  skillfully  foisted  up>on 
many  areas  of  the  nontotalltarlan  free 
world  but  also  would  prrxluce  positive  gains 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  within  the  domain 
of  the  present  Husslan  totalitarian  empire — 
and  this  without  precipitating  any  hot  global 
war  As  8<j  often  In  the  past,  the  j>)wer 
that  ifiuld  least  n fiord  such  a  w.ir  is  colonial 
Hu.ssia  It  Is  not  pMissible  to  describe  here 
the  multifold  ramifications  of  the  resolu- 
tion's Imp'rmentation  except  to  say  that 
every  effort  Is  being  made  at  this  time  to 
encourage  our  U  N  delegation  In  the  de- 
bate on  colonialism  to  speak  out  knowledge- 
ably  and  Intelligently  about  the  colonial 
status  of  not  only  the  few  captive  nations 
In  central  Euroj-)*  but  also — Indeed,  far 
more  so — about  the  majority  of  them  in 
Moscow  8  Inner  empire,  the  if  S.S  R.  Such 
positive  and  truthful  action  is  called  for 
and  certified  by  the  resolution  which  your 
e<lltorlal  of  the  21st  has  regrettably  and 
unfairly    sought    lo   depreciate. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  not 
without  significant  reason  that  in  this 
context  I  mpke  reference  to  the  writings 
of  this  Georgetown  educator  and  special- 
ise on  the  Soviet  Union.  He  and  his 
supporters   have    long    ago    given   their 
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answer  to  the  queetkm  poaed  by  the 
President  In  hie  InAUffural  address  last 
month: 

And  BO,  my  foUow  Amertoans,  Uk  not 
wh*t  your  country  cma  do  for  you—ask  what 
you  can  do  for  yotir  country. 

For  the  past  2  years  Dr.  Dobriansky 
has  been  the  object  of  bitter  attack 
In  Soviet  publications.  Evidently  his 
ideas  and  acU\itie«  are  not  palatable 
to  Moscow  and  its  pui>pets.  A  few 
months  ago  he  wrote  an  article  titled 
"Nine  Lingering  Myths  on  Russia" 
which  points  out  the  obstacles  in  our 
way  to  the  new  frontier  of  understand- 
ing the  UJS.SJI.  Appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly,  this 
article  has  produced  a  stir  in  many 
interested  circl)».  I  wish  to  introduce 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  along 
with  some  apt  observations  made  re- 
cently on  the  aiptive  nations  by  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Penni-ylvania. 

NiNK  Lin  en  mo  ICtths  ok  Buana 
(By  Lrr  K.  Dobriansky) 

Concepts  are  etoentlally  the  reflectors,  the 
eyes,  of  our  understanding.  Blurred  eyM, 
of  course,  symptomise  obtain  underlying 
defects  or  defldtnclee.  No  matter  In  what 
field  of  thought,  the  circulation  of  improper 
and  Ill-founded  concepts  reflects  to  a  marked 
degree  a  defective  understanding  of  the 
given  subject.  One  may  accumulate  oon- 
slder&ble  bits  of  kno>wledge  about  a  subject 
and  yet  fall  short  of  a  working  understand- 
ing of  It.  The  governing  oonoepta  in  use 
win  readily  Indicate  this.  Perh^M  In  no 
other  field  Is  this  condition  eo  ^arlngly 
evident  than  In  that  of  so-called  Ruaaian 
area  studies. 

To  be  sure,  much  progress  has  been 
achieved  over  the  past  10  yean  in  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject called  Russia.  Svolvlng  and  pressing 
circumstances  have  compelled  us  to  leepond 
with  Intellectual  report.  Nevertheleas,  de- 
spite this  progress,  we  continue  to  suiTer 
from  a  serious  Intellectual  lag  caused  by 
nine  lingering  myths  concerning  Russia.  A 
reading  of  the  dally  newspapers  or  some 
ostensibly  expert  work  on  the  XSB3M.  or 
a  number  off  oflUdal  statements  on  foreign 
poUcy  will  easily  show  the  marks  of  these 
Ungerlng  myths.  The  gravity  ot  this  lag 
need  scarcely  be  emphasised  when  we 
soberly  reoognlse  that  as  a  Nation  we  are 
confronted  by  a  challenge  and  threat  which 
poses  the  utter  destruetlon  of  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  Indeed,  ot  our  azlstanoa 
as  an  liulependent  national  state.  It  fol- 
lows, too.  that  to  meet  this  mortal  threat 
successfully.  It  Is  plainly  incumbent  upon 
us  to  possess  the  most  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive understanding  ol  the  enemy.  Lack- 
ing In  some  respect  In  this,  we  cannot  but 
be  deficient  in  a  considered  appreciation  of 
his  points  off  strength  and  weaknees.  with 
Incalculable  detriment  to  otiraelves.  There- 
fore, so  long  as  many  (rf  us,  in  high  plaoes 
as  weU  as  low,  official  as  well  as  private, 
continue  to  perpetuate  theee  mythical 
noUons  about  Russia,  we  are  really  con- 
tributing In  divers  ways  to  a  distorted 
conception  oX  the  enemy. 

THE  DXZP   aOOTS   OF  CTntKZirr   1CTTH8 

The  myths  which  distort  our  Image  of 
Russia  have  deep  roots.  They  can.  In  part, 
be  sympathetically  uiulcrstood  against  a 
t>road  ptiasal  backgromnd  ot  XJJS.  relations 
with  the  Russian  Empire.  Prior  to  the  Bol- 
shevik revolution  In  1917  and  down  to  recent 
date,  power  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Russian  Empire,  both  csarlst 
and  CcHnmunlst,  were  at  beet  remote,  with 


little  cause  for  serious  friction  or  major  con- 
flict and  thTis  with  minor  stimulation  of 
thought  and  concern  about  the  nature  and 
oaakeup  of  Russia.  What  serioxu  interest 
developed  between  the  two  wars  was  mainly 
confined  to  so-called  liberal  Intellectuals 
who  viewed  the  Russian  totalitarian  enter- 
prise chiefly  as  a  noTcl  socioeconomic  ex- 
periment, about  which  much  tlnctiu«d  in- 
formation was  transmitted  by  those  who 
hop^sasly  lost  faith  In  otir  Institutional 
norms  of  living.  Later,  the  war  alliance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  produced  on  both  sides,  but  for  differ- 
ent reasons,  fanciful  propaganda  which  only 
set' led  to  Inflate  to  incredible  proportions 
many  of  the  prevailing  myths  about  Rtissla. 

PoUowlng  the  war,  the  political  vacuums 
in  both  Kiu-ope  and  Asia,  and  also  accelerated 
tadmologlc  progress  brought  the  power  rela- 
tk»B  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  into  unusual  direct  line,  pre- 
cipitating with  equal  untisualness  wlde- 
Bi»«ad  intereet  and  study  relatln:;  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  supposed  initiation  of  the 
cold  war  in  this  period  also  contributed 
baavUy  to  this  development,  altliotigh  In 
truth  it  merely  represented  an  acttiallsatlon 
ot  what  was  in  steady  growing  potentiality 
•inee  1917.  Underlying  all  of  theee  phases, 
however,  was  the  almost  excltisive  reliance  by 
American  scholars  and  students,  trained  in 
the  Russian  tongue,  upon  source  material 
ptocwetd  under  the  political  oensarship  of 
either  the  former  czarlst  government  or  the 
pieeeiit  Russian  totalitarian  regime .  In  the 
past  decade,  mlsnomered  Russian  iinstitutes 
have  cropped  up  at  numerous  American  xinl- 
versities  and,  in  so  many  unfortunate  in- 
stances, have  produced  gradua'^ea  who, 
whether  consciously  or  not,  transmit  in  thelr 
wrttlngs  and  activities  the  Imprint  of  Im- 
perial Russian  ideology. 

This  background  goes  a  long  w^y  to  ex- 
plain why  our  understanding  of  what  many 
loosely  and  carelessly  call  Russia  has  been 
deOdent.  In  time,  doubtlessly  we  shall  over- 
come the  deficiency,  but  the  question  is, 
"How  much  time  do  we  have?"  In  too  many 
the  myths  still  continue  to  circulate 
to  mislead.  Some  in  perpetuating  them 
are  unaware  of  doing  so.  Others  for  plausible 
emotional  reasons  find  It  difficult  to  recondi- 
tion their  behavioral  patterns  of  thought. 
And,  as  the  evidence  shows,  a  third  category 
deliberately  engages  In  it  for  political  and 
even  Imagined  financial  objectives. 

Tt  is  far  from  the  writer's  Intention  to 
become  Involved  In  the  criticism  of  per- 
sonalities as  such.  Where  unavoidable 
mention  is  made  of  persons  or  groups  In  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  lingering  myths,  it 
la  done  in  an  objective  vein  and  solely  for 
pui'poses  of  concrete  exemplification.  A 
knowledge  of  the  persistence  of  these  myths 
on  Russia  should  prove  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
real  poeslbiUty  that  militarily  we  might 
have  to  fight  Russia  for  our  own  survival. 

THK   aUSSIA/SOVIET    UNION    MTTH 

Surely  the  most  common  myth  arises 
from  the  Interchangeable  use  of  the  terms 
"Buasla"  and  "the  Soviet  Union,"  as  though 
they  were  identical  In  reference  to  territory 
and  peoples.  In  the  Ught  of  accurate  and 
unoensored  history — which  to  the  greatest 
degree  was  no  more  respected  by  the  p>ast 
autocratic  czarlst  regime  than  it  Is  by  the 
preeent  Russian  Bolshevik  one — It  Is  even 
misleading  to  identify  Russia  with  the  ptist 
eaarist  Russian  Empire,  again  In  terms  of 
ethnographic  territory  and  peoples.  The 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  con- 
ceived by  the  ever  expedient  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks after  their  military  conquest  of  the 
Independent  non-Russian  Republics  of 
White  Rutbenla.  Ukraine,  Georgia,  Armenia, 
Aaerbaijan.  Coasackla,  Turkestan  and  others. 
In  the  early  period   of   1918-23,  is  at   lesst 


nominally  more  in  conformity  with  the  facts 
of  dlBtlnctlve  nations,  cultures,  and  religions 
that  essentially  characterize  the  preeent 
totalitarian  Russian  Empire  than  had  been 
the  previous  czarlst  Russia  Empire.  If 
some  would  even  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
at  the  Constitution  of  the  UJS.8.R.,  they 
wotild  find  that  what  they  call  Russia  is 
only  one  national,  and  at  «iat  federated, 
are  In  the  U.S.SJl.  known  as  the  Rtissian 
Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic. 

Kow,  what  Is  the  significance  of  this  myth 
In  Its  obstruction  to  a  clear  and  just  under- 
Etandlng  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  many 
nations  held  captive  within  It?  Is  It,  as 
some  Impulsively  declare,  a  mere  quibble 
on  words,  a  play  of  semantics?  Plrst,  defi- 
nition and  cliksslflcatlon  are  Indispensable 
to  true  Bclentific  and  philosophical  knowl- 
edge. Where  differentiation  is  objectively 
observed,  be  It  with  regard  to  matter,  species, 
man,  nations,  or  societies,  concepts  are 
found  to  coincide  with  such  features  of  dif- 
ferentiation. When  concepts  arbitrarily 
confuse  different  objects,  they  lead  to  error 
which  in  turn  exacts  its  price  once  projected 
Into  action.  By  language,  history,  ctilttire, 
and  religion,  the  non-Russian  nations  in 
the  Soviet  Union  are  as  different  from  the 
Russian.  In  some  re6p>ects  more  so,  as  the 
French  are  from  the  German  or  SpaJilsh,  or 
the  Chinese  from  the  Japanese.  Thus,  from 
a  8«-ientlflc  point  of  view  alone,  to  subsume 
these  non-Russian  nations  under  the  con- 
cept of  Russia  does  violence  to  objective 
fact.  It  makes  as  much  sense  as  identifying 
the  British  Isles  with  England. 

Moreover,  this  misldentlflcation  weakens 
otir  evaluation  of  the  supposedly  Internal 
problems  of  this  empire  and  Impedes  a  full 
appreciation  of  its  major  sources  of  weak- 
ness. The  monistic  and  homogeneous  con- 
cept of  Rtissla  does  not  easily  permit  an 
operational  understanding  of  the  existence 
of  empire,  colonlallKm,  nationalism,  patri- 
otic undergrotind  activity  and  similar 
phenomena  that  glaringly  characterize  the 
Soviet  Union.  Instead,  it  breeds  uniformed 
doubt  and  skepticism  In  the  face  of  even 
overwhelming  evidence.  This  was  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  Western  correspxindents 
in  the  late  forties  who  could  not  digest  the 
existence  of  a  Ukrainian  insurgent  army 
until  It  was  necessary  for  Its  command  to 
provide  flesh-snd-blood  evidence  on  West 
German  soil. 

A  third  point  of  significance  regarding 
this  myth  is  not  only  the  basis  for  mis- 
directed psychological  warfare  that  it  erects, 
but  also  the  adverse  psychological  reaction 
that  it  inevitably  produces  among  the  peo- 
ples in  the  various  nations  so  misldentlfied. 
As  individuals  possess  the  instinct  for 
proper  and  true  Identification,  so  do  groups 
of  people  and  natlcms.  The  reaction  of  a 
Ukrainian  or  Georgian  being  called  a  Rus- 
sian Is  BlmUar  to  that  of  an  Irishman  being 
misldentlfied  as  an  Englishman.  To  refer 
to  these  non-Russian  nationals  as  peoples 
of  Russia,  or  to  Ukraine  as  Uie  Texas  of 
Russia,  or  to  Armenia  as  Russian  Armenia 
Is  in  the  minds  of  these  different  peoples 
tantamount  to  a  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
present  Russian  totalitarian  empire  which 
secures  their  bondage.  In  these  trying 
times,  marked  by  close  competition  for  the 
minds  of  men  everywhere,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we,  as  rightly  proud  Americans,  possess 
no  monopoly  on  love  of  country.  Its  rich 
heritage,  its  hopeful  future. 

Finally,  this  myth  of  Russia/Soviet 
Union  is,  as  we  shaU  see,  a  basic  breeding 
ground  for  several  other  myths.  It  Is  a 
striking  fact  that  adherence  to  this  basic 
myth  forms  the  preconceptual  framework 
for  the  incurrence  of  other  myths,  distort- 
ing the  picture  of  the  UJS.SH.'s  economy, 
political  environment,  and  history.  This  is 
most  observable  among  American  journal- 
ists who,  by  aU  evidence,  are  notorious  In 
this      mlEldentificatlon.        One      prominent 
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writer  for  an  Intornatlonally  known  news- 
paper argiiecl  tlia  point  tbat  Uie  term 
"RuMla."  no  matter  i»aw  Inaccurate  and 
mlaleadlng,  was  neoeaaary  to  conserve  line 
apace.  The  simple  anawer  to  that,  with 
benefit  of  further  apaee  eonservatlon.  Is  the 
convezUent  use  of  XJBJ&A.  If  one  reads 
works  on  the  subject,  be  wUl  find  that  even 
State  Department  ezperta  of  the  accepted 
steture  of  George  F.  Kennan  perpetuate 
this  myth.*  Fortunately,  the  monumental 
hearings  and  reports  on  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  Select  House  Committee  To  investi- 
gate Communist  Aggreaaton  have  con- 
tributed In  great  measure  to  dispel  this 
common  myth."  Much  mrare  remains,  how- 
ever,   to   eliminate   Ite   lingering    character 

KTTH    or    VMJtJ^/V.»Ji.    PAaALLSUSM 

Another  outstanding  myth  in  Amertcan 
circulation  Is  the  parallel  myth  which 
spreads  the  fiction  tbat  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a 
federal  union  of  states  like  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  myth  underlies  the  pres- 
ent usage  of  the  term  "the  Soviets."  It  also 
leads  to  many  practical  orors.  Actually,  the 
parallelism  Is  as  spurious  as  those  drawn 
between  the  constitutions  of  the  two  en- 
titles or  the  secession  problems  associated 
with  the  two.  This  superficial  parallelism 
Indicates  a  consplcuoxu  lack  of  historical 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  forcible  origin 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ite  multinational 
composition,  which  In  themselves  are  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  parallelism.  The  Federal 
Union  of  the  United  Stetes  came  Into  being 
and  exp€tnded  through  the  free  will  of  pre- 
viously independent  and  autonomous  States 
and  territories;  the  Soviet  Union  originated 
and  developed  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
armed  conquest  and  forced  Incorporation  of 
the  conquered  countries.  The  United  States 
represenU  the  prime  example  of  democratic 
and  free  federalization:  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  prime  example  of  a  totalitarian  empire 
disguised  as  a  federal  union.  The  United 
States  is  a  single.  Integrated  .-xnd  united 
nation:  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  original 
Russian  Bolshevik  Kmplre,  Is  a  forcibly  con- 
trived structure  holding  in  captivity  many 
different  nations,  wltb  different  languages, 
customs,  histories,  and  distinctive  peoples 

These  essential,  general  facts  adequately 
explode  the  parallel  myth,  and  yet  one  finds 
Mr.  Kennan  equating  Ukraine  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Senator  Wiley  paralleling  it  to  Texas. 
Ambassador  Lodge  comparing  Byelorussia 
with  Massachusette,  and  a  score  of  news- 
paper editors  committing  the  same  mistake.' 
Is  It  little  wonder  that  our  people  still  can- 
not comprehend  the  tremendous  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  behind  Ite  nominal  facade, 
is  the  greatest  and  worst  empire  in  the  pages 
of  human  history?  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  functional  Import  of  this  myth,  it  should 
be  obvious  why  we  continue  to  fall  In  our 
psychological  efforte  and  political  warfare 
to  the  extent  that  millions  In  Asia  and 
Africa  are  of  the  Moecow-insplred  belief 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
the  chief  symbols  of  Imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism. The  prime  representative  of  these 
historical  evils,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
thought  to  be  a  paradise  of  happy  nations 
as  well  as  of  prosperous  workers  Most 
Ironical.  Isn't  It?  And  yet  a  supreme  Irony 
capable  of  molding  our  own  destruction 

In  his  remarkable  address  before  the 
American  Legion  convention   In   Miami  sev- 
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eral  years  ago.  Secretary  of  State  EhiUes 
pointed  In  the  direction  of  demolishing  tne 
parallel  myth  when,  on  the  matter  of  forging 
a  vast  domain,  he  steted.  "The  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Is  itself  a  multi- 
national state  consisting  of  16  so-called  Re- 
publics, several  of  which  were  once  Inde- 
pendent nations  ■  •  The  fact  Is  that  most 
of  them  were  once  Independent,  and  when 
later  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that,  the 
Soviet  bloc  represents  an  amalgamation  of 
about  900  million  people,  normally  con.stltut- 
Ing  more  than  20  distinct  national  groupa, 
he  necessarily  implied  Ukraine.  White 
Ruthenia.  Oeortfla.  and  the  other  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR  t^i  arrive  at 
this   flRUre 

It  appe.ired  .it  the  time  that  miiny  com- 
petent observers  were  ready  for  a  forthright 
operational  fJoUcy  toward  the  S<jvlet  Union 
as  an  empire  within  an  empire  For  example 
a  diplomatic  correspondent  for  Newsweek 
stressed  that  "serlmLs  American  thought  also 
must  be  given  to  the  nationally  conscious 
Soviet  component  such  as  the  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia.  The  fact  that  these  two  na- 
tions have  their  own  representatives  in  the 
UN  has  never  been  properly  utilized  by 
the  United  Stetes  To  encourage  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  strive  for  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  Into  lis  separate 
though  not  necessarily  unfriendly  compo- 
nents Is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
U  S  objectives  "  ••  Of  course  the  sooner  this 
objective  is  established,  the  s<x>ner  we  shall 
bev^ln  to  overshadow  and  dwarf  Moscow's 
current  propasjanda  on  Western  imperialism 
H!!d   colonialism 

THE     PUPV:,.^T!    'N  M,     MYTH 

Despite  Moscow  s  1969  60  census  disclo- 
sures, a  third  myth,  closely  associated  with 
the  first  basic  one.  is  the  population  myth 
This  subsidiary  myth  is  usually  reflected  in 
such  phrases  nnd  terms  as  the  national 
minorities  of  Russia.  "  the  177  nationalities 
in  the  USSR."  and  the  nationality  prob- 
lem in  the  Soviet  Union  '  It  seeps  into 
much  economic  and  political  literature  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  only  serves  to  misguide 
the  reader  In  his  persptectival  understand- 
ing of  this  area*  Those  conditioned  by  this 
myth  are  obsessed  with  the  baseless  fear 
that  should  this  empire  colossus  collapse. 
It  would  Invite  unmanageable  chaos  others 
are  led  Into  the  fiction  that  the  situation 
In  the  Soviet  Union  is  similar  to  the  "mi- 
norities setup  '  in  the  United  States  An- 
other Action  related  to  this  myth  parallels 
the  territorial  expansion  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire with  that  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
gifts  of  civilization  meted  out  by  Moscow 
to  the  Indians  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  " 
In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  many 
individuals  in  this  country,  niu-turlng  a 
mystical  pro-Russian  bias  for  the  eternity 
of  holy  mother  Russia  and  its  vast  colonial 
domains,  not  inadverently  but  dillberately 
circulate  this  p>opulatlonal  myth  In  order 
to  discourage  thinking  and  action  directed 
at  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Again,  stubborn  facts  explode  this  myth 
and  each  of  its  created  fictions  Taking 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  rea-son- 
able  estimate  that  about  54  percent  of  the 
population  is  non-Russian  More  important 
than  this  Is  the  overriding  fact  that  14  of 
the  Soviet  republics  are  populated  in  the 
greatest  majority  by  their  natives  and  If 
one  correctly  combines  the  5  central 
Astatic  republics  into  the  Moelemic  country 
of  Turkesten.  there  are  alre.idy  10  inte- 
grated, unified  nations  With  distinctive 
cultures  and  histories  in  this  empire  of 
many  countries,  these  nations  could  scarce- 
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ly  t)e  reduced  to  the  level  of  national  mi- 
norities, no  more  than  the  Polish  people 
c  >uld  In  the  event  of  Poland's  Incorpora- 
tion Into  the  Soviet  Union  Furthermore. 
the  177  nationalities  in  the  USSR"  is 
clearly  a  statistical  fraud  since  a  multitude 
of  small  tribal  units,  mlsclasslfled  as  na- 
tionalities, are  lumped  with  a  dozen  non- 
Russian  nations  tha^  alone  account  for  over 
90  percent  of  the  approximately  115  million 
non-Russian  people  in  the  USSR  Al- 
though a  favorite  phrase  with  Moscow  and 
Stalin,  there  is  re. illy  no  nationality  prob- 
lem in  the  Soviet  Union  -the  problem  la 
one  of  colonli\l  empire  or  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nations  And  lastly  since  the 
do/en  non-Russian  nkitUins  posse.ss  such 
!  irkje  populations  and  territories  and  since 
the  oontlmiou.s  historlen  of  some  go  as  fur 
b.ick  .18  4.(KX)  yeiirs.  the  fear  of  unmanage- 
able ch.icis  and  the  parallels  with  the  mi- 
norities and  territorial  expansion  of  the 
United   States  are  clearlv    imaginary 

Tlir    IDEOLOGICAL  MYTH  Or   SOVIXT   COMMUNISM 

One  of  the  most  befogging  myths  which 
Ls  sustained  by  a  number  of  our  governmental 
rtRencles  is  the  ideological  myth  It  holds 
that  the  real  enemy  confronting  the  free 
w  irld  is  S<ivlet  communism  or  International 
ci-mmunlsm  Those  embracing  this  myth 
argue  that  we  must  not  use  the  term  "totell- 
tarlan  Russian  imperialism.  "  because  this 
\Aould  implicate  the  Russian  people  ..nd  thus 
a  particular  nation  would  seem  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  of  communism,  or, 
simply,  we  should  not  appear  to  be  anti- 
Russian  Others  so  Inebriated  by  this  myth 
go  so  far  as  to  write  about  the  Soviet  man 
or  the  Soviet  people.'  This  also  Is  a  favorite 
Moscow  usage  fashioned  to  conceal  the  real 
facts  •  In  the  meantime,  others  dwell  on  the 
atMurdity  of  a  Soviet  nation.  It  would  seem 
Irom  all  this  that  the  enemy  Is  some 
fnlgmatlc  phenomenon  dangling  from  the 
sky.  without  any  roote  In  the  soil,  or  bone 
.md  blood,  of  history 

The  Ideological  myth  Is  a  most  dangerous 
one  l>ecause  we  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the 
real  enemy  and  thus  lose  ourselves  History 
teaches  that  the  real  enemy  Is  imperialist 
Russian  totelltarlanlsm.  In  the  past,  the 
empire  building  of  Imperialist  Russian  to- 
talltarlauism  was  pursued  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Third  Rome  and  Pan-Slavism: 
today  It  Is  communism,  and  for  the  world. 
Briefly,  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union 
d  >«8  nut  bear  the  remotest  relation  to  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  historical  material- 
ism In  Marxist  philosophy,  not  to  mention 
u'her  outmoded  Marxian  Ideas. 

Thus  the  use  of  the  term  "Soviet  com- 
munism" or  "International  communism"  Is 
meaningless  for  our  purposes,  especially 
when  thought  of  in  terms  of  Imperialist  ag- 
Kre^islons  We  rec.ill  that  a  soviet  by  defi- 
nition, is  a  representative  workers'  council. 
Are  we.  In  response  to  Khrushchev,  in  effect 
telling  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  elsewhere 
that  what  they  have  to  oppose  are  the  eco- 
nomic forms  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Im- 
perialist aggressiveness  of  Its  workers?  Se- 
mantlcally.  these  terms  Imply  Just  this  and. 
needless  to  say.  we  make  little  impression 
en  them  The  concrete  threat  of  imperialist 
Husslan  totalitarianism,  with  Ite  Impeccabil- 
ity of  the  state,  colonialism,  ultimate  Moscow 
r  introl  over  foreign  territories  and  empire 
absorption,  not  only  conforms  with  Indis- 
put.ible  facts  but  also  possesses  flesh  and 
bi.x>d  meaning  In  the  stream  of  human 
e'.  ents 

rne  hiisTosical  myth  or  "rniST  victims" 
Objectively  to  Identify  the  real  enemy  as 
.such  does  not  mean  by  any  stretch  of  logic 
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or  imagination  tbe  Indictment  of  th*  Rus- 
sian people  for  tbe  crlmos  of  impsrUUst 
Russian  totelltartanlsm;  nor  does  It  glv*  tb» 
appearance  of  being  aatl-Biisslsn.  Ws  had 
no  qualms  In  cbaracteTlaloc  German  nsrtsm 
and  Italian  fascism  for  what  they  war* 
without  Imposing  common  guilt  upon  the 
underlying  populace.  The  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  Is  In  enslavement  as  any  other 
within  the  expanded  empire  and.  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  stends  In  the  greatest 
need  of  democratizing  growth  which  It  really 
has  never  experienced.  The  autocratic  ma- 
chinery has  always  prevailed  In  Russia  and 
It  is  here  that  the  source  of  responsibility 
rests 

Although  one  cannot  but  morally  asstune 
this  Just  position.  It  surely  does  not  follow 
thiit  he  must  uncritically  accept  the  circu- 
lated historical  myth  that  the  first  victims 
of  Bolshevik  aggression  were  the  Russlsn 
people.  Scholars  of  the  steture  of  Father 
Edmund  Walsh,  Oeorge  Fedetov  and  many 
others  are  in  complete  agreement  that  with- 
out the  broad  support  of  the  Russian  people. 
induced  by  the  Bolshevik  platform  of  bread, 
peace,  land,  Lenin  couldn't  possibly  have 
esteblished  his  regime  In  1917,  regardless  of 
the  coup  that  took  place.  Here,  again,  his- 
tory amply  shows  that  the  first  true  victims 
of  totalitarian  Russian  aggression  are  non- 
Russlnn  nations  whose  Independent  repub- 
lics of  Ukraine.  White  Ruthenia.  Georgia 
and  others  were  devasteted  by  the  Red  Rus- 
sian armies  under  Troteky  In  the  period  of 
1918-20.  ThU  set  the  Intelligible  pattern  of 
aggression  against  the  Baltic  Stetes  and 
those  of  central  Europe  some  20  years  later. 
In  short,  traditional  Russian  totalitarian- 
ism, for  which  the  nonvested  massee  of  the 
Russian  nation  are  scarcely  responsible,  sim- 
ply acquired  In  1917  the  messianic  cloak  of 
a  new  crusade  to  beguile  the  still  unoon- 
quered  peoples  and  nations  of  tbe  free  world. 

THX    BKMANTIC    MTTH   ON    DISMXMBDtMENT 

or  atmsiA 

There  Is  also  In  circulation  the  semantic 
myth  on  the  dismemberment  of  Rtissia  which 
transports  the  foolish  notion  that  the  liber- 
ation and  Independence  of  the  non-Rusaian 
nations  In  the  U.B.SR.  means  the  division 
of  the  territory  of  the  Russian  nation.  It 
is  evident  that  this  U  an  Inferential  argu- 
ment of  deception  stemming  from  the  first 
myth  which  flnds  currency  In  many  popular 
writings.  What  Is  not  honestly  steted  is  the 
truth  that  such  liberation  and  Independence 
necessarily  means  the  wholesome  division 
and  disintegration  of  an  empire,  which  Is 
something  entirely  different  from  the  alleged 
division  of  the  ethnographic  territory  and 
habitat  of  the  Russian  people. 

In  the  empire  framework  of  the  VSSIt., 
Russia  Is  Itself  a  federated  republic  which, 
as  far  as  the  record  shows,  no  one  seeks  to 
dismember,  except  perhaps  the  Slberyaks, 
or  Russian  separatlste.  In  Soviet  Asia,  for 
whom  the  centralized  control  of  Moscow  has 
always  been  exasperating.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  Russian  bolehevlsm,  the  maritime 
provinces  in  the  Far  Bast  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing their  own  political  Independence  and. 
ever  since,  the  real  possibility  of  this  division 
of  Russia  has  existed.  However,  this  is 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  issue  of 
dividing  an  empire,  as  constituted  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  through  the  natural  forces  of 
enlightened  nationalism  and  national  pa- 
triotism. These  forces  are  operative  in  each 
of  the  non-Russian  countries  which  have 
been  forced  into  this  uneasy  federation. 

THX  BIC-SaOTRXB  MTTH 

Those  who  study  both  Russian  totalitarian 
and  even  Riisslan  emlgree  literattire  are  also 
impressed  by  the  big-brother  myth.  The 
myth  malnteins,  among  other  things,  that 
the  no  n -Russian  nations  In  the  UB.BJl.  do 
not  desire  their  real  independence  and  those 
who  advocate  it  are  separatlste,  extremists, 
and.  as  the  Kremlin  pute  It,  bourgeois  na- 


tiODAllsts.  At  first  sight  this  mjrth  should 
he  reoognlaed  as  an  insult  to  the  Intelligence 
oC  Any  Interested  audience — peoples  not 
wmnttng  their  Independence.  Tet,  it  is  skill- 
fully used  to  the  extent  of  rewriting  the 
mitj  distinctive  histories  of  Ukraine,  White 
Ruthenia,  and  Ifusoovy  (Russia)  on  the 
basis  of  a  brotherhood  of  peoples  notion, 
with  the  supposedly  great  Russians  Invari- 
ably the  big  brothers.  It  appears  Incessantly 
in  Russian  totaliterlan  propaganda  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Tass  dissertation  quoted 
abore,  we  find.  "With  the  great  brotherly 
aastatanoe  of  the  Rvtaslan  people.  In  all  na- 
tional republics  a  highly  developed  Industry 
was  built."  *  One  of  the  major  indlctmente 
against  Berla  was  based  on  his  attempt  to 
undermine  this  big  brotherly  relationship.>* 
The  exp>enslve  fanfare  of  the  Pereyaslav  cele- 
bnttton  in  the  entire  year  of  1054,  was  staged 
on  this  theme  (the  New  York  Times  edlt<M-lal, 
December  30,  1963.  "Ukraine  and  Russia") 
and  a  dubious  gift  by  Moscow  of  non-Rus- 
sian Crimean  territory  to  Ukraine  was  trans- 
acted as  an  overt  token  of  this  relationship 
(the  New  York  Times,  February  27,  1954, 
p.  1). 

In  actual  fact,  of  course,  there  Is  no  spe- 
cial brotherly  relationship  between  the 
peoples  of  Ukraine,  White  Ruthenia,  Georgia, 
and  so  forth,  and  Russia  than  what  exlste 
between  these  and  peoples  of  other  nations. 
It  Is  plainly  a  propaganda  theme  with  many 
deceptive  ramifications.  If  one  tekes  the 
utterances  of  Stelln  and  the  several  funeral 
orations  at  Stalin's  bier,  for  example,  the 
myth  \b  magnified  to  racial  proportions,  with 
the  great  Russians  as  the  chosen  people  of 
history.  Behind  the  myth,  however,  the  in- 
vincible struggle  persiste  In  order  to  arrive 
at  sound  neighborly  relations  by  abolishing 
the  colonial  and  Imperialist  yoke  of  Moscow 
from  the  non-Russian  territories  and  coun- 
tries of  the  UJS.S.R.  Empire. 

THE  SATKLLrrz  MTTH 

Perhaps  more  widespread  and  damaging 
than  several  of  the  preceding  myths  Is  the 
satellite  myth  upon  which,  curiously 
enough,  a  number  of  official  undcrteklngs 
are  based.  According  to  this  myth,  the  be- 
ginning of  totalitarian  Russian  Imperialist 
aggression  is  dated  as  of  the  1940'8  with  the 
destruction  of  the  national  Independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  those  of  central 
Europe.  It  spawns  the  specious  argument 
that  an  enduring  and  just  peace  could  be 
established  with  the  removal  of  the  Iron 
Curteln  eastward  to  the  prewar  bcwders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Upon  reflection,  one 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the 
correlative  significance  of  this  myth  with  the 
other  outetanding  ones.  In  over  90  percent 
of  political  addresses  and  journalistic  pieces 
on  the  subject,  the  satellite  myth  Is  Invari- 
ably expressed  against  the  background  of 
the  others.  From  an  analytical  viewpoint. 
this  Is  of  little  wonder  when  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  viewed  merely  as  Russia,  a  fictitious 
fifttli>n  of  over  200  million  Russians,  or  an 
alleged  federal  union  such  as  ours  with  for- 
eign language  minorities. 

Adherence  to  this  myth,  as  evidenced  by 
such  terms  as  "the  satellite  countries,"  "the 
satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union,"  or  "the  satel- 
lite people,"  produces  a  number  of  unfortu- 
nate and  backfiring  requite  that  the  ad- 
berente  are  usually  unaware  of.  One.  quite 
obviously,  is  the  fact  that  It  series  to  con- 
ceal the  greater  part  of  the  entire  and  full 
record  of  imperialistic  Russian  aggression 
since  1917.  This  scarcely  helps  our  own 
propaganda  cause.  Second,  the  Inexcusable 
lack  of  historical  background  upon  which 
the  myth  thrives,  objectively  makes  sham  of 
our  ceaseless  professions  on  the  Indivisibil- 
ity of  freedom  for  all  nations.  The  longer 
experiences   under   the    yoke  of   Moscow  of 
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most  of  the  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
Soviet  Union  are  substantially  repeated  In 
the  so-called  satellite  countries,  pitted  now 
In  similar  captivity.  Birt  'wben  ibt\x  peoples 
hear  that  we  are  Interested  only  In  liberat- 
ing the  satellite  peoples,  what  could  be  their 
only  recwrtlon  to  our  espousal  of  freedom 
everywhere?  Are  they  the  lost  segment  of 
humanity,  despite  a  total*  population  In  ex- 
cess of  the  satellites? 

In  addition,  the  satellite  thesis  detracte 
seriously,  from  our  power  of  argument  on 
the  Issues  of  colonialism  and  Imperialism. 
The  Russian  totalitarian  empire  is  far 
greater  in  geography  than  that  represented 
just  by  the  satellite  areas.  Ite  greatest  base 
Is  the  long  and  broad  non-Russian  territories 
of  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  but  the  satel- 
lite usage  only  helps  to  hide  this  fact,  with 
evident  benefit  to  the  enemy.  Also,  even  If 
It  were  more  than  academic  in  character, 
the  notion  of  prewar  border  withdrawal 
would  not  secjre  the  type  of  peace  we  all 
seek,  based  on  freedom  with  Justice  for  all 
nations.  Although  it  might  bring  desired 
freedom  and  Independence  to  one  part  of 
the  empire,  it  would  still  fall  short  of  elim- 
inating the  powerful  sotirce  of  world  ten- 
sion and  peril. 

The  one  great  lesson  of  the  past  40  years 
that  history  teaches  Is  that  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary. 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania  is  the  sustelned  in- 
dependence of  Ukraine,  White  Ruthenia. 
Georgia,  and  other  non-Russian  nations  now- 
held  captive  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
realm  of  historical  reality,  had  this  real  pos- 
sible course  to  what  actually  happened  been 
realized,  the  former  would  not  be  In  captiv- 
ity today.  Their  state  is  one  of  mutual 
captivity.  They  all  fall  in  the  category  of 
captive  and  occupied  nations.  And  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  which 
Congress  passed  in  1959  stresses  this  Impor- 
tant point. 

THE    MTTH    OF    PEACEPXTL    COEXISTENCE 

The  final  myth  Is  that  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. The  term  was  originally  used  by  Lenln 
before  the  conquest  of  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions. The  term  has  been  exploited  In  a 
variety  of  ways:  as  a  propaganda  prop  to  the 
shortsighted  containment  policy,  as  the  hope- 
ful theme  to  the  misapplied  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, as  the  Inspiration  of  the  now  lost 
spirit  of  Camp  David,  as  the  ticket  for  super- 
ficial trips  to  Moscow,  and  as  part  of  the 
horrendous  slogan  "coexistence  or  codestruc- 
tlon."  Further,  we  have  been  told  that 
peaceful  coexistence  and  preventive  war  are 
the  only  alternatives  open  to  us  In  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Ite  slogan  value 
can  hardly  be  denied.  The  basis  of  such 
value  is  the  natioral  yearning  of  all  of  us 
for  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  military  con- 
filct. 

The  Ideal  of  peaceful  coexistence  among 
nations  presupposes,  by  Ite  very  nature,  a 
free  cultural  Intercourse  of  peoples,  a  liberal 
exchange  of  Ideas  and  information,  a  mini- 
mum of  government  restriction  on  the  uni- 
versally contributory  activities  of  Individuals 
The  political  realities  of  the  present  don't 
even  permit  a  faint  approximation  to  this 
Ideal,  and  events  of  the  past  few  months 
furnish  additional  evidence  of  this.  The 
blunt  fact  Is  that  so  long  as  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain exlste,  whether  at  Ite  present  location 
or  at  the  prewar  borders,  these  requisite  con- 
ditions for  peaceful  coexistence  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  realized.  A  further  blunt  fact  Is 
that  the  Iron  Cxirtaln,  as  to  some  notable 
degree  In  the  past,  is  an  Institutional  neces- 
sity to  the  conserved  power  of  im}>erlallst 
Russian  totalitarianism.  To  remove  the  Iron 
Curtain  means  to  undermine  the  regime  and 
ite  vast  covert  operations.  But,  needless 
to  say,  the  totalitarian  Russian  regime  is  de- 
termined  to   remain   In   power   Indefinitely. 

Logically,  then,  peaceful  coexistence  stends 
only  as  a  myth,  the  retention  of  which  can 
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be  of  practical  benefit  only  to  Moscow  With 
It.  Moeoow  lulls  the  free  world  Into  a  state 
of  falee  •ectirtty;  behind  the  smokescreen.  It 
feverlBhly  pursues  Ita  planned  work  to  sub- 
vert, divide,  and  eventually  physically  de- 
stroy the  remaining  free  nations  of  the 
world.  In  short,  containment,  evolution, 
and  peaceful  coexlatcnce  constitute  passive 
variants  that  afford  Moscow  the  invaluable 
asset  of  time  to  achieve  the  goals  of  this 
sinister  work.  As  spelled  out  rigorously  in 
one  of  my  previous  writings,  these  epis*jcles 
of  passive  and  operationally  deficient  pv^Ucy 
represent  negative  supporU  for  the  Commu- 
nUt  calculus  for  world  conquest  (the  Con- 
GKxasiONAL  Rxcou),  July  28,  1955  I  There  is 
grave  long-run  danger  in  this  gAmble  for 
ourselves.  Material  power  alone,  for  ma.sa 
retaliation  or  otherwise,  will  not  save  us 
A  relentless  spirit  of  revolution  in  our  gluo- 
al  struggle  for  Independence  is  the  ba.«!c 
requirement  of  the  day.  Unfolded  by  peice- 
ful  means,  this  neceasary  spirit  can  tlnd 
compatible  expression  only  In  a  strong  policy 
of  emancipation  which  Is  the  third  and 
soundest  alternative  open  to  us  The  cold 
war  never  subsided  with  "the  spirit  of  Camp 
David."  Always  the  finest  and  most  sliiU- 
ful  Instrumentalists,  the  Imperialist  rulers 
of  Moscow  exploited  this  spirit  to  the  nth 
degree  in  pursuit  of  their  own  ..bjectives 
It  was  Btn  Integral  part  of  the  cold  war  its 
Indeed,  everything  Is  in  the  eyes  ol  the  Ku.s- 
sian  totalltarlans. 

These  enumerated  myths  likewu-ie  are  a 
part  of  the  cold  war.  Their  ix)teiicy  and 
breadth  of  circulation  work  to  our  weakness 
and.  thus,  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the 
powerful  enemy.  They  confuse  dislnf  >rm 
hinder,  and  Impede,  causing  much  needless 
waste  in  our  endeavors  to  defeat  the  dedi- 
cated Russian  totalitarian  enemy  In  this 
struggle  for  keeps,  lest  we  delude  ourselves, 
the  only  alternative  to  victory  over  imperial- 
ist Russian  totalitarianism  is  disastrous  de- 
leat  for  ourselves.  The  historical  dynamics 
of  our  times  disallow  any  middle  ground  It 
Is  thus  necessary  to  dispel  and  destr>)y  these 
myths  that  Incubate  the  Ingredienta  of  de- 
feat for  our  great  Nation 


Excerpts   Prom   Spekch   by   Jistke   Mu  haei 
A     MusMANNO,    Dkckmber    4.    1960.    Prrrs- 

BURGH.  Pa 

Khrushchev  has  uttered  countless  words, 
and  his  country  has  committed  counties* 
deeds,  of  urunltlgated  hypocrisy,  but  nothing 
can  surpass  the  revolting  two-facedness  of 
Russlas  resolution  before  the  United  Na- 
tions calling  for  the  ending  of  colonialism 
Russia  holds  In  chains  of  slavery  22  separate 
nations,  containing  114  million  people,  and 
yet  It  has  the  effrontery  to  speak  of  colonies 
flying  the  flags  of  other  nations 

In  the  22  nations  held  In  a  vise  of  Iron  by 
Russia,  the  people  know  nothing  of  free 
elections  and  Individual  political  liberty 
.\nd  yet,  the  Soviet  Union  representative  at 
the  United  Nations  had  the  supreme  bra- 
zenry  yesterday  to  attack  the  United  States 
on  her  relationship  with  Puerto  Rico  where 
the  people  enjoy  maximum  freedom  In 
chooelng  their  own  Governor  and  legislature 
and  are  otherwise  unrestricted  In  the  de- 
velopment of  their  own  economic  and  politi- 
cal destiny. 

I  am  happy  that  Pittsburgh  is  host  to  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  which  today 
celebrates  the  20th  anniversary  of  Its  forma- 
tion I  am  sure  that  Ukralnla.  a  beau  elf  ul 
land  of  45  million  people  with  a  history, 
literature,  and  culture  all  Its  own.  will  yet 
fly  Its  own  flag,  and  we  should  encourage 
the  Ukrainians  In  their  legitimate,  patriotic 
aspirations. 

The  so-called  Invincibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  myth  because  no  nation  can  be 
stronger,  In  the  long  run,  than  the  will  of 
its  collective  people.  Since  there  are  more 
non-Russians   than   Russians   In   the   Soviet 


Union,  the  day  Is  bound  to  come  when  these 
enslaved   peoples  will   break   their   chains 

A  spider  Is  no  stronger  than  the  web  over 
which  It  operates.  As  soon  as  lU  web  Is 
broken,  the  spider  is  cornered  Into  helpless- 
ness. And  so.  If  these  captive  nations  would 
rebel.  Russia  would  be  as  powerless  as  a 
spider  with  Its  legs  cut  off  and  no  longer 
would  It  be  able  to  terrorize,  as  It  does  now 
almost   one-third   of   the   worlds  population 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  h.i* 
rf<^ogiiizeU  the  plight  of  Ru.ssla  .s  captive  na- 
tions and  has  offered  them  ihe  moral  sup- 
port of  our  Natlun  We  are  proud  Indeed 
to  have  as  a  guest  in  our  city  the  man  who 
drafted  the  captive  nations  resolution 
adopted  by  Coimre^s  m  1959  the  distm- 
^vilshed  Dr  liev  E  DobnansKy  professor  at 
Gefir(?etown  Universitv 

I  tru.st  that  the  people  of  the  United  .Slates 
\n!l  continue  to  offer  pra>ers  tor  the  libera- 
tion of  the  114  million  pe<iple  wearing  the 
ch.iln.s  of  S<ivlet  imi>eriall.'st  ic  doiiun.it  Ion 
und  th.it  im[>erl.ill3tic  coloni.Tlijtn  m  it.s  true 
seii.se  of  oppressloti  and  not  nx  dehned  by 
Khrushchev  who  seems  to  have  a  dlclloiiarv 
o'  hi.s  o'Aii    will  end 

THr       KrSVEDT-NIXOV        AN-W'RS         iN        (^KTIVr 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Sprakor.  m  thr  !ait 
prp.sidfiilial  campaiKH,  the  subjecl  of  the 
captive  iia'.ioius  wa.s  di.scu.K.srtl  in  mcst 
quarters  of  the  Nation  The  ri>cord  of 
this  discu'^.sion  would  fill  volumes  But 
there  is  one  absorbing  example  of  the 
thouuht  L'lven  to  thi.s  fundamental  sub- 
ject by  the  two  presidential  candidates 
Their  respective  answers  to  questions 
presented  to  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  indicate  the  tremendous 
importance  they  attach  to  the  subject 
Indeed  in  his  stat*  of  the  Union  address 
that  IS  now  under  Mascow  attack.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  demonstrated  the  con- 
sistency of  his  position  when  he  declared 

We  must  never  fori^et  our  hope.s  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welf.ire  of  the  Eastern 
Eurojiean    [>e<iples 

Becau.se  I  feel  that  every  Member 
would  profit  from  reading  these  answers. 
I  include  this  copy  of  a  release  furnished 
by  Mrs  Colby  Bowden.  secretary  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record; 

National   Captive   .Nations 

Committek     In*. 
Wasnington   DC    November  4.  I960 

Question  As  President,  what  implement- 
int;  measures  W(juld  you  sidvanre  to  extend 
and  Intensify  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  m  fulflliment  of  the  will  of 
Congress'' 

Mr  Nixon  As  you  know  hi  my  telegram 
to  your  organization  on  the  occasion  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  last  July  I  stiited  that  I 
Join  the  President  In  endorsing  this  8lt<- 
niflcant  observance  and  hope  that  the  people 
throughout  America  and  the  world  will  be 
Inspired  by  the  purposes  and  activities  of 
this  week  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  I  can  a.ssure 
you  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
use  every  peaceable  means  to  i?lve  them  this 
opportunity  i  f ree  determination  of  the  form 
of  their  own  government)  Also,  I  want  to 
repeat  an  earlier  stated  p«jc!tion  It  Is  ironic 
In  the  extreme  that  the  United  .states  should 
ever  be  cast  In  the  role  r>f  oppx^ing  legiti- 
mate nationalist  movements  We  should  be 
the  natural  champion  of  legitimate  nation- 
alist movements 

These  positions,  coupled  with  the  i>olnt  I 
made  In  my  acceptance  speech  ( tiiat  the  next 
President  must  develop  a  br&ndnew  strategy 
which  win  win  the  battle  for  freedom  for  all 


men  aiid  win  It  without  a  war)  furnish  the 
obvious  answer  to  your  question  without 
Informing  our  adversary  In  advance  of  the 
specific  steps   we   contemplate 

I  witnessed  face  to  face  the  powerful  Im- 
pact of  the  captive  nations  resolution 
when  I  visited  Moscow  I  know  what  this 
resolution  and  the  week  mean  but  I  wonder 
If  my  rival  d  >es  m  \  lew  of  the  fact  that 
he    never   declared    himself   on    this  score 

Mr  Kennedy  The  Captive  Nations  Week 
resohitlon  was  p  i."5srd  by  unanimous  vote  In 
the  -Senate  Uust  year  As  a  Member  of  that 
body  I  have  continually  spiken  In  behalf  of 
the  eventual  freedom  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples I  11  state  here,  what  I  have  been  de- 
clariUK  IhroUKh'ut  this  campaign  We  must 
never  at  any  sum.mit  in  any  treaty  decla- 
ration In  our  words  or  even  In  our  minds  - 
recognize  So. let  domination  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope This  i.s  the  theme  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  It  must  be  furthered  In  future 
ohserv.ui.-es  liuleed  throughout  the  period 
of  every  ye.ir  until  complete  freedom  Is 
attained 

Both  Senati>r  Pi'lbright  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  obtain  the  official  transcript  of 
Nixon  s  conversations  with  Khrushchev  on 
the  Captive  Natl<ins  Week  resolution  Until 
this  Is  released  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve th.ii  Nixon  virMially  apologized  for  the 
pa-si-sage  of  the  resolution  last  year  Cer- 
tainly the  newspaper  texts  show  that  Nlxon 
m.iile  no  effort  to  defend  the  resolution  dur- 
!:•.<   hi.s   vLsit   to   Mo.^cow  and   elsewhere 

Question  -Since  two  Presidential  proclama- 
tions on  the  week  have  stressed  the  urgency 
of  p<-)pular  study  of  the  plight  of  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  do  you  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  congres«l.)nal  Committee  on  the  Captive 
N  iti  >n-s  to  meet  this  task'' 

Mr  Nixon  My  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
ti'H  Indicates  that  I  fully  support  the  two 
Presidential  proclamations  and  their  em- 
ph.i.si.<  on  a  determined  study  of  the  plight 
ol  all  the  captive  nations  A  continuous 
stU(l>  of  this  subject  l.s  a  necessity  How- 
ever quite  properly  It  would  be  for  Con- 
ii:res«  to  dTide  whether  a  Committee  on  the 
C.iptive  Nations  would  be  the  best  means 
of  fumiling  this  task 

Mr  Kennedt  I  am.  of  course  In  agree- 
nieiu  with  the  Presidential  proclamations. 
The  captive  nations  should  be  studied  In- 
tensively If  a  Joint  C(jngressional  Com- 
mlt'ee  on  the  Captive  Nations  Is  the  best 
way  to  insure  such  popular  study.  I  would 
naturally  not  be  opposed  to  It 

Question  To  devise  ways  and  means  of 
placing  Moscow  on  a  perpetual  defensive 
would  you  create  an  executive  agency,  per- 
haps known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Self- 
Determinatlon  of  Captive  Nation^,  with  a 
depth  of  purp<:>6e  similar  to  that  shown  In 
the  fields  of  disarmament,  atomic  energy,  and 
space'' 

Mr  Nixon  In  my  acceptance  address  I 
unequivocally  declared  that  our  Government 
activities  must  be  reorganized  to  take  the 
Initiative  from  the  Communists  and  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  worldwide  strategy  and 
offensive  for  peace  and  freedom  The  idea 
of  a  CommLsslon  on  the  Self-Determlnatlon 
of  Captive  Natloivs  has  considerable  merit 
and  should  be  considered  along  with  other 
Ideas  toward  meeting  these  ends 

Mr  Kennedy  I  maintain  that  the  next 
administration  must  devise  a  specific  policy 
for  Eastern  Europe  Among  other  things, 
we  must  prove  to  the  men  In  Moscow  that 
colonialism  Is  do<:)med  everywhere  in  the 
World,  including  Eastern  Europe;  we  must 
arm  ourselves  with  more  flexible  economic 
tiMiU.  we  must  be  willing  to  recognize  grow- 
ing divisions  III  the  Communist  camp  and 
be  willing  to  encourage  those  divisions. 
These  and  many  other  matters  we  must  at- 
tend to.  and  certainly  the  Idea  of  such  a 
commission   must  be  considered. 

Question  Do  you  support  the  need  of  a 
Freedom  Academy  as  proposed  in  (Congress? 
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Mr  NnoN  The  Freedom  Academy  Idea 
also  Is  a  congressional  consideration  which 
would  have  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress 

Mr  Kenwidt.  The  Freedom  Academy  pro- 
posal, which  the  :5eaate  passed  In  the  last 
session,  will  doubtless  be  considered  by  the 
next  Congress.  The  decision  on  It  will  first 
have  to  be  arrived  at  there. 

Question.  As  the  Chief  Executive,  would 
you  take  steps  to  formulate  and  execute  a 
p<illcy  toward  the  freedom  of  the  dosen  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.8.8.R.f 

Mr  Nixon  Here,  too.  my  answer  to  the 
first  question  suggests  that  such  steps  must 
be  taken.  I  cannot  reemphaslze  too  strongly 
what  I  Just  recently  declared:  We  can  never 
accept  the  status  quo  of  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist domination  over  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  But  we  must  do  more'.  We 
must  concert  our  economic  and  political 
policies  and  our  diplomatic  actions  so  that 
we  may,  ever  more  effectively,  work  to 
achieve  our  primary  objective:  to  advance 
the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  to  be  |rec. 

Mr  KENNrDT.  My  many  statements  on  the 
freedom  of  all  peoples  and  nations  should 
Indicate  tliat  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
any.  If  you  would  consult  the  Comckks- 
sioNAL  Record  as  far  back  as  1953  (Aug.  4), 
you  will  find  that  I  have  supported  ideas  of 
freedom  relating  to  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, Ukraine,  Armenia,  and  other  captive 
nations  Then,  as  now.  I  have  been  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  these  nations. 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  these  non-Rus- 
sian nations  In  the  U.S.S.R..  let  me  stress 
again,  as  I  did  In  my  letter  to  you  of  October 
29  ( In  which  I  congratulated  one  of  your  or- 
ganizations on  Its  20th  anniversary),  that  I 
deplore  the  monolith  term  often  used  by 
the  Republican  administration  in  Washing- 
ton, "Soviet  nation,"  or  "Soviet  people."  In 
essence.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  Captive  Nations 
Week   resolution   enacted   last   year. 

Question  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  USIA  in  relation  to  the  captive 
nations,  pmrtlctilarly  those  In  the  UJSJSli.? 
If  not,  what  changes  will  you  propose? 

Mr  NncoN.  On  the  whole,  I  am  satisfied 
with  USIA's  operations  in  relation  to  the 
captive  nations.  Persistent  Russian  jam- 
ming of  our  broadcasts  Indicates  Its  effec- 
tiveness to  a  degree.  But,  as  In  other  things, 
these  operations  must  be  Improved  and 
strengthened.  USIA's  requests  for  additional 
funds  to  achieve  this  have  been  denied  by 
a  Democratic-controlled  Congress. 

Mr.  Kennkdt  I  believe  much  more  could 
be  done  to  put  our  message  across  to  all  the 
captive  nations.  If  I  am  elected,  this  prob- 
lem will  be  carefully  studied  and  the  neces- 
sary changes  will  be  effected. 

Question.  Are  you  for  a  firm  policy  and 
action  now  In  regard  to  Cuba,  designed  to 
stave  off  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  coming 
Khrushchev  visit?  What  specifically  do  you 
propose? 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  answer  to  this  question 
appears  In  my  American  Legion  address  and 
also  in  the  transcript  of  the  fourth  joint 
television-radio  broadcast.  I  repeat  that  our 
goal  must  be  to  quarantine  the  Castro 
regime  In  the  Americas.  I  would  pursue  the 
line  that  we  are  presently  pursuing.  For 
us  to  do  what  Senator  Kennedy  has  sug- 
gested (helping  exiles  to  overthrow  Castro) 
would  bring  results  which  I  know  he  would 
not  want  and  certainly  which  the  American 
people  would  not  want, 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  for  a  firm  policy  In 
regard  to  Cuba,  and  my  recent  speeches  dis- 
close what  we  should  do  now:  we  can  con- 
stantly express  our  friendship  for  the  Cuban 
people  and  our  determination  that  they  will 
again  be  free;  we  must  firmly  resist  further 
Communist  encrotxhment  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, working  through  a  strengthened  or- 
ganization of  the  American  States  to  encour- 


•^  those  Ilberty-lovlng  Cubans  who  are 
leading  the  resistance  to  Castro;  and  we 
must  make  It  clear  to  Mr.  Castro  once  and 
for  all  that  we  will  defend  our  naval  base  at 
Ouantanamo  under  all  circumstances. 

THZ    NEW    YORK    TIMES    SPEAKS    OTTT   ON 
IMPBUALIST    MOSCOW'S    COLONIALISM 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Turning  now  tx)  the  field 
of  Journalism,  we  find  extensive  edito- 
rials and  columns  written  on  the  brute 
reality  of  imperialist  Moscow's  colonial- 
ism. While  scholars  elaborated  on  the 
subject  in  their  journals  and  candidates 
discussed  it  from  the  rostrum,  outstand- 
ing newspaper  organs  such  as  the  New 
York  Times  published  excellent  editorials 
on  this  basic  subject.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Times  has  for  the  past  few 
years  reflected  advance  thinking  along 
these  lines.  The  article,  for  example,  on 
"Moscow's  Huge  Colonialist  Hoax,"  writ- 
ten by  C-  L.  Sulzberger  in  March  1958,  is 
as  applicable  today  as  it  was  then.  But 
last  autumn  three  significant  editorials 
were  devoted  to  the  subject,  indicating 
the  urgency  and  importance  of  the  issue. 
For  the  Record  I  include  the  Sulzberger 
article  and  the  three  editorials,  "Mr. 
Khrushchev's  Big  Lie,"  of  September  24. 
I960;  "Who's  the  Colonialist  Now?"  of 
October  7;  and  "The  Issue  of  Colonial- 
ism," of  November  4 : 

Moscow's   Huge    Colonialist    Hoax 
(By   C.    L.   Sulzberger) 

Belcsadb,  Yugoslavia,  February  28. — One 
of  the  most  Important  cold  war  propaganda 
centers  Is  Tashkent,  capital  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Uzbekistan  and  largest  city  In 
all  central  Asia.  From  that  sprawling.  Jerry- 
built  metropolis  within  sight  of  the  great 
Tien  Shan  range  of  mountains  that  divides 
the  UJ3.S.R.  from  China,  a  powerful  radio 
disseminates  Communist  propaganda  in  most 
of  the  languages  of  the  Orient. 

The  main  burden  of  this  message  Is  one 
of  nationalism  and  hostility  to  the  Western 
"colonialist"  powers.  Above  all.  Islamic  peo- 
ples, especially  the  Arabs,  are  advised  to  heed 
Moscow,  their  benevolent,  disinterested 
friend.  And  when  Asian  or  Moslem  digni- 
taries visit  Russia  they  are  Invited  to  the 
Uzbek  capital.  It  Is  displayed  as  a  show- 
piece of  non-European,  Asian  Soviet  be- 
nignity. 

The  Kremlin  is  rarely  Inhibited  by  para- 
dox. Therefore  It  sees  nothing  contradictory 
in  exhorting  underdeveloped  peoples  else- 
where to  rise  up  against  "colonialism"  from 
Tashkent,  administrative  center  of  one  of 
the  largest  existing  colonial  empires,  that 
of  Russia. 

For,  in  fact,  what  Is  known  as  Soviet  cen- 
tral Asia,  embracing  an  area  larger  than 
Europe  and  Inhabited  by  non-Slavic,  Turkic 
and  Iranian  peoples.  Is  held  In  thrall  by 
Moscow's  own  imperialism.  The  old  Moham- 
medan and  Asian  cities  of  Tashkent,  Buk- 
hara and  Scunarkand  are  governed  by  athe- 
istic Europeans  sent  eastward  to  provincial 
tasks  much  as  Christian  British  ofUcials  once 
went  eastward  to  Hindu  India. 

The  incongruity  of  this  situation  is  splen- 
did. Tashkent,  which  has  its  Russian  quar- 
ter much  as  Delhi  once  had  its  English  quar- 
ter, which  has  its  garrison  of  European 
battalions  and  which  Is  administered  in  all 
but  name  by  non-Asians,  challenges  Asia  and 
Africa  to  rise  up  and  cast  out  remaining 
vestiges  of  foreign  control.  And  what  do 
we  do  to  expose  this  hoax?  The  truth  Is 
we  do  pitifully  little. 

VOICX  OF  AMERICA'S  PROGRAM 

Our  only  official  radio  propaganda  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  Voice  of  America.  This  has 
budgeted  precisely  $40,178  this  ye:ir  for 
broadcasts    to    the    unimaginably    immense 


realm  of  Soviet  central  Asia.  A  pittance  is 
spent  to  maintain  one  daily  15-minute 
program  in  the  Uzbek  language  sent  from 
Munich. 

Our  Uzbek  propaganda  service  has  eight 
employees,  three  of  whom  are  American 
citi2%ns.  Its  single  meager  message  Is  all 
our  Government  sponsors  to  tell  the  millions 
of  Soviet  Asians,  only  some  of  whom  are 
Uzbek,  anything  about  democracy.  Com- 
pared to  the  torrent  of  antlcolonlallst  words 
emitted  by  the  colonial  Tashkent  radio  it  Is 
as  If  one  likened  a  flea  to  a  grizzly  bear. 

Nor  do  other  non-Communist  countries 
pay  much  heed  to  what  goes  on  within  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  own  Imperial  domain.  London's 
B.B.C.  says  nothing,  in  their  own  languages, 
to  the  Kazakhs,  Turkmenlans,  Kirghiz. 
Tadzhlks,  and  Uzbeks  ruled  by  Russia.  Nor 
do  neighboring  and  racially  akin  Turkey  and 
Iran.  They  fear  Moscow  complaints  that 
they  might  seem  to  sponsor  irredentist 
movements.  Only  Pakistan,  in  Turkl  broad- 
casts, occupies  Itself  with  the  problem. 

To  be  sure,  a  private  American  organiza- 
tion. Radio  Liberation,  seeks  In  some  de- 
gree to  fill  the  gap.  For  some  years  It  has 
transmitted  in  the  five  principal  languages 
of  Soviet  central  Asia  by  shortwave  from 
Lampertheim,  West  Germany.  But  these 
programs  are  generally  weak  and  fragmen- 
tary because  of  successful  Russian  Jamming. 
Radio  Liberation  concedes:  "We  are  not  pro- 
ducing as  strong  and  as  reliable  a  signal 
as  our  engineers  would  like." 

SOVIET    TACTICS    IN    TURKESTAN 

Soviet  authorities  are  trying  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  what  was  known  as  Turkestan 
forget  they  ever  had  an  individual  historical 
heritage.  This  was  one  no  more  connected 
with  the  bureaucrats  of  Moscow  than  the 
historical  heritage  of  India  was  connected 
■with  the  bureaucrats  of  London  prior  to  the 
British  Raj. 

In  its  transmissions,  Radio  Liberation  says. 
"Major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Turkestani 
charge  that  the  Soviet  Union — despite  its 
constantly  reiterated  claims  of  friendship  for 
colonial  peoples — has  itself  hypocritically 
erected  history's  greatest  colonial  empire  In 
which  their  own  country  (Turkestan)  Is  the 
largest  component.  Broadcasts  disclose, 
among  other  things,  how  the  U.S.S.R.  op- 
presses Its  inhabitants  as  well  as  exploits  the 
resources  of  the  homeland." 

Nobody,  of  course,  likes  the  idea  of  a  cold 
war.  Most  people  hope  their  statesmen  can 
eventually  get  together  and  arrange  some 
basis  for  a  harmonious  peace.  But  the 
chances  of  this  happening  In  a  hurry  are  not 
brilliant. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  absurd  for  the  free 
nations  to  sit  by  almost  idly  while  the 
Kremlin,  from  Its  main  colonial  capital, 
boasts  that  only  the  Kremlin  fights  against 
colonialism.  We  know  the  opposite  is  true. 
But  do  we  do  enough  about  it? 

For  example,  shouldn't  we  ask  our  fricjids 
in  the  Baghdad  Pact  to  supplement  the 
meager  description  of  our  views  sent  out  by 
Lampertheim 's  tormented  engineers?  And 
shouldn't  the  Voice  of  America  lie  given 
more  help  to  tell  our  tale?  Right  now  it  is 
draining  the   Caspian  Sea  with   a    teaspoon. 


Mr.  Khrushchev's  Big  Lie 
Tlie  use  of  lies  and  falsehoods  by  Com- 
munists is  nothing  new  and  normally  does 
not  require  special  conunent.  But  Nlkita 
Khrushchev's  use  of  the  big  lie  technique 
before  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
yesterday  had  a  breathtaking  Impudence 
which  made  it  a  special  Insult  to  the  Intel- 
ligence of  all  mankind.  The  lie  was  as 
simple  as  it  was  enormous:  The  head  of  the 
greatest  colonial  empire  of  the  present  day 
told  the  people  of  the  world  he  has  no 
colonies,  and  spoke  sanctimoniously  as  the 
enemy  of  colonialism.  The  man  who  or- 
dered   the   Hungarian    Revolution    throttled 
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In  blood  dared  weep  crooodlle  tears  over  the 
(ate  of  the  many  state*  now  members  of  the 
United  Nation*  wbo  have  been  given  their 
freedom  with  no  struggle  of  any  kind  In  re- 
cent years.  It  was  •  sbamelees  performance. 
Let  UB  look  at  the  Sorlet  colonial  empire. 
It  conalata  of  two  parte.  One  part  is  made 
up  of  states  nominally  Independent,  but  en- 
meshed so  completely  In  MoecoWa  military, 
political,  and  economic  power  that  they  can- 
not act  with  true  Independence  These 
statea  are:  Poland.  «««t  Germany.  Hungary 
Caechoslovakla,  Rumania.  Albania,  Bulgaria. 
Outer  Mongolia,  and  Worth  Korea 

The  other  part  of  the  Soviet  colonial 
empire  la  made  up  of  the  non-Russian 
peoples  and  lands  which  were  first  subju- 
gated by  the  czars.  Incorporated  into  ihe'r 
empire  and  then  resubjugated  by  Lenin  and 
Stalin  so  that  today  they  are  stlU  vassals  of 
Moscow.  Many  peoples  live  In  the  prison  of 
nations  that  U  the  SoTlet  Union  today,  but 
the  chief  ones  among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing. Ukrainians.  Byelorussians.  Lithuanians. 
Latvians.  Estonians,  Armenians.  Georgians. 
Azerbaljanls.  Uzbeks.  Turkmen,  Klrglz.  Tad- 
zhlkA,  Kazakhs.  Tartars.  YakuU.  and 
Buryats. 

By  all  means  let  all  oolonlalUm  be  ended 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  let  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  world  make  sure  that  the 
Soviet  colonial  empire  be  Included.  That 
empire,  unfortunately,  has  grown  while  the 
other  empires  of  the  pest  have  been  diasclv- 
Ing  before  our  eyes. 

Who's  thi  CotowixLisT  Now? 

In  his  campaign  to  capture  the  United  Na- 
tions Premier  Khrushchev  rode  Into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  one  of  his  favorite  propa- 
ganda horses  called  antlcolonlallsm  Posing 
as  a  great  champion  of  freedom  he  demanded 
the  Immediate  liberation  of  all  oppressed 
peoples  and  the  complete  and  final  liquida- 
tion of  all  colonies  and  non-self -guvernliig 
territories.  iRdudlng  trust  territories  admin- 
istered under  United  Nations  auspices.  His 
all  too  obvious  puri>c«e  was.  of  course,  tu  line 
up  behind  himself  the  so-called  neut.ral  and 
uncommitted  nations,  many  of  them  former 
Western  colonies  or  protectorates. 

As  in  so  many  other  flelds,  however,  tlie 
Soviet  ruler  underestimated  the  lutelUgence 
of  his  audience,  and  effective  repMcs  to  his 
attack  have  been  coming  thick  aid  f.ist. 

Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  could  point  wlih 
pride  to  the  many  nations  freed  wUhln  the 
Commonwealth  and  now  represented  In  the 
Assembly,  and  Prime  Minister  Dlefenbuker  of 
Canada  bluntly  contrasted  this  record  with 
the  Soviet  record  of  conquest  and  subjuga- 
tion. But  the  sharpest  rejoinder  has  come 
from  Prime  Minister  Menzles  of  Austriilia. 
who  told  the  Soviet  ruler  that  It  is  '"an  act 
of  complete  hypocrisy  for  a  Communist 
leader  to  denounce  colonialism  as  If  It  were 
an  evil  characteristic  of  the  Western  powers 
when  the  facts  are  that  the  greatest  colonial 
power  now  existing  la  the  Soviet  Union  It- 
self " 

The  record  Is  certainly  plain  enough  This 
newspaper  published  a  few  days  ago  the  list 
of  Soviet -subjugated  peoples.  Including  the 
former  Independent  states  of  Poland.  Hun- 
gary. Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Albania  Bul- 
garia. Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  with  a 
combined  population  of  86.395.000.  and  other 
people  held  In  bondage,  including  East  Ger- 
mans. Ukrainians,  Byelorussians.  Armenians. 
Georgians.  Azerbaljanls.  Uzbeks.  Turkmen. 
Klrglz.  Tadzhlks.  Kasakhs,  Tartars.  Yakuts. 
Buryats,  and  others,  comprising  another  55 
million  souls. 

In  contrast,  the  Wert  has  helped  to  free- 
dom and  self-government  during  and  since 
the  war  no  fewer  than  13  peoples  and  nations 
In  Asia,  including  India.  Paklst.'\n.  Indonesia. 
Ceylon.  Burma.  Malaya,  the  Philippines. 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia.  Laos.  Singapore, 
and  Cyprus,  with  a  combined  population  of 


652  million,  and  26  more  In  Africa,  including 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  the  Belgian  and  French 
Congo.  Somalia,  Malagasy.  Voltaic  Republic. 
Cameroons.  Chad.  Ivory  Coast.  Niger.  Da- 
homey. Toko.  Gabon,  Republic  of  Sudan. 
Ghana.  Guinea.  Libya.  Eritrea,  Nigeria,  Rhn- 
desla,  Sudanese  Republic,  Senegal,  and  M.iu- 
rltanla.  wltn  a  combined  p  ipu'.atlon  of  IJO 
million. 

Ixt  Premier  Khrushchev  equal  this  record 
before  he  si)eaks  of  Western  colonialists  and 
miperlalisifi. 


Th«     I^iSt  S     or     COIONlAlIiM 

I.i  prepaiatlon  for  the  forthcoming  United 
Nations  debate  vn  colot^ie.s.  the  45  African 
and  Asian  natlnns  now  C'  nst:tut.:ng  the 
largest  group  In  this  world  organtziti  m  are 
drawing  up  a  manifesto  of  their  cwn,  call- 
ing on  till!  General  Assembly  to  proclaim 
the  end  of  colon '..ilism 

This  maiUfesU)  Is  to  be  their  rcspon.se  to 
Premier  Khrushchev's  attempt  to  tie  them 
behind  his  chariot  by  me  ins  of  a  grandilo- 
quent but  wholly  hyp<x:rltlcal  resolution  on 
the  sajne  Issue.  In  this  resolut.on  the  S<^vlet 
ruler  of  th*  b'.ggest  ai-.d  m'*t  cruel  colonial 
empire  of  jur  day  invokes  what  he  praises 
as  the  charter's  lofty  and  humane  ide.ils 
of  equality  of  rl.<htfl  and  the  st-lf -determina- 
tion of  nat.ons  a:.d  peoples)"  to  demand  the 
immediate  freedom  and  indept'iulence  of  ail 
colonies  and  non-self -ct<Tveriilng  territories, 
including  tT-»e  under  United  Nat!  tis  trus- 
teeship He  couples  this  proiHisal  with  a 
demand  for  the  immediate  liquidation  of  all 
miUt.iry  bases,  long  a  S<jviet  cbjectlve  to  dis- 
arm the  free  wurld. 

The  African-Asian  group  Is  apparently  not 
prepared  to  go  that  f:ir  espe'lally  regarding 
the  bases,  on  which  some  of  Its  members 
depend  for  'heir  safety  But  the  rrovip  still 
seems  to  move  within  the  limited  concept* 
of  the  Biind  ing  Conference,  whUh  apf)roved 
resolutloi's  railing  for  an  end  to  the  evil 
of  co!onlalls.-n  In  all  Its  manifestations,  and 
denounced  t^e  subjection  of  pe<:iplcs  to  alien 
s'lb'usraMon 

T\\<i  question  U  whether  the  group  will 
sMU  want  tn  limit  tlie  application  of  a  simi- 
lar manifesto  to  the  ff^w  remaining  African, 
Asian,  and  other  dependencies  if  the  West, 
or  whet^er  it  proposes  to  mike  the  prln- 
c'ples  It  c^pi  uses  univers,il  and  apply  them 
as  well  t)  tl  e  nations  and  peoples  subject 
t.)  .S.11'  n  .suhj  igiUon"  in  rhe  S<jviet  and  Com- 
minilst  Chinese  colonial  empires-  -to  the 
E,n"nlin  =  ,  L; 'v!  if.s.  and  Lit hiiHnliin.s.  to  the 
Eist  Germans.  Poles,  C/echoiloViiks.  Hun- 
prirla:-.5.  Rnni.nnJan^,  and  Bulgarians,  to  the 
Ukralnlar"?.  Hyel  ru.s.-lars,  .\rmenlaris.  Geor- 
gians. .\zerbaljanl.<!,  Uzbeks  Turkmen,  Klrglz. 
Tadzhlks,  Kazakhs,  Tartars  Yakuts.  Buryats. 
and  others,  to  the  North  Koreans,  North  Vlet- 
n  imesp    and  imt  hern  I«io  people 

President  Ei.senh  ower  has  already  chal- 
lenged Prcn^ler  Khrushchev  to  agree  to  a 
universal  plebiscite  on  the  right  of  self- 
de'ermln.Htlrn  TTie  African-Asian  group 
will  show  It.'i  good  faith  by  supp^^rtlng  that 
S'jund  principle. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Many  othfr  papers  car- 
ried .similar  editorials  and  articles  on 
totalitarian  Russian  colonialism.  Dis- 
tinguished ;olumnists  wrote  about  it.  and 
if  for  the  Ricohd  I  may  offer  another 
example,  tlie  column  written  by  CleorKe 
E.  Sokol.sky  featured  the  l.>.^ue  with  a 
penetrating  article  on  "Soviet  'Libera- 
tion" Really  Colon iali.sm"  In  popular 
support  of  my  proposal  fur  the  creation 
of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
I  include  this  article  of  November  2. 
1960.  in  my  remarks i 

SOVTKT       LlBKaATION       RCALLT    COLONIALISM 

(By  George  E   Sok oUky) 
"Colonialism"    has    become    a    bad    word. 
"Liberation"  has  always  been   a  good  word. 


The  Western  powers  have  abandoned  coloni- 
alism because  they  do  not  wish  to  be  smeared 
by  bad  words  (there  are  also  other  reasons, 
p,'rh.:ps  as  pressings  S.()".let  Hu^ia  calls 
coloiuallam  liberation  when  It  la  associated 
witli  Soviet  Kuisla.  It  Is  only  colonialism 
wlua  .someone  else  does  It.  Ergo.  Soviet 
Ku!i,->U  engiiges  In  a  new  kind  of  coljnlaliim. 
Let  u:.  take  Cuba  as  an  example.  Spain 
practiced  colonialism  In  Cuba.  The  United 
States  went  t..  wivr  with  Spain,  occupied 
Cuba,  gave  Cuba  \is  Independence.  In  fact, 
ilberau-d  Cuba  So.  we  are  gringos  for  doing 
that.  Wo  are  coUnlall-sts.  imperlaluis.  ex- 
p.uiters  bocaue  we  liberated  Cuba.  Now 
Soviet  Kusila  Is  turning  Cuba  Int  >  a  Soviet 
satellite  which  Is  colonialism,  but  it  Is  called 
libiratiou.  Krom  whom  is  Cuba  being 
hlx'rutcd^ 

While  othtr  countries  arc  rcvok.ng  their 
colonial  charters  and  ure  giving  subjeit  peo- 
p.es  Uieir  freedom,  So.iet  Uu:*la  hivs  e.i- 
g.ii'od  In  a  new  colon lall.-.m  aiid  .mj  h.ts  Red 
China.  Soviet  Uusai.i  has  bicouie  a  buc- 
cess..r  t..  Uie  Hapibuig  Uyn.usl>  lu  Uie  Dan- 
ub;.i.n  area  It  h.is  onquered  and  Uike;i  the 
Balkan  ao  well  as  the  Baltic  countries  Hun- 
g.iry,  Uum.inia.  Bulgaria,  Albania.  Czcciio- 
s.u^akiH.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  EsUnila.  and 
I\  l.ii.d  have  become  colonies  isattllltcs)  of 
Soaii  Uu^>aia.  East  Germany  hao  become 
little  mor'5  than  a  proMucc  of  Soviet  Rus.sli\. 
M  >n^olia  Is  a  hunting  ground  between  So- 
viet liuoiia  and  Red  China  And  now.  the 
Kremlin  is  moving  into  Ghana  and  Guinea 
und  the  Congo  In  Africa,  while  Red  China 
h.ui  conquered  Tibet  and  l«  moving  into 
Liidakh,  .Nepal,  .^ss.un,  and  it.  seeking  to  op- 
erate suuthw.ird  until  It  reaches  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  As  so- in  us  a  country  gains  Its  free- 
dom. Soviet  Russia  attempts  to  liberate  it  - 
t.hat  is.  to  control   It 

It  U  esUmuted  that  t>etween  1945  and  1960, 
38  nations  have  won  their  freedom  from 
Wi!.lern  European  coU^nlal  powers,  whereas 
Soviet  Russia  has  extended  Its  control  over 
ni orr-  tlian  25  countries. 
The   list  Includes. 

A  N.uions  or  areas  formally  Incorporated 
Into  Soviet  L'nlun  Ckralne,  Get  rgia.  Ar- 
menia. Azerbaijan.  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia. 
East  Poland.  East  Prussia.  Bessarabia  and 
Nortliern  Bukovnla.  Sub-Carpathian  Ruthe- 
nla.  Karelia,  .SaXhailn.  Tannu  Tuva,  Kurlle 
Is.aiuis 

B  N.itions  formally  maintained  as  in- 
det>endent  but  In  fiicl  subject  to  Communist 
(Soviet  and  Chlneye)  colonial  rule;  China. 
Manchuria,  North  Vietnam.  North  Korea. 
Tibet,  t)uUT  Mongolia.  Poland.  East  Ger- 
many, Kumania.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary. 
Bulgaria.  Albania. 

The  Soviet  plan  la  twofold:  It  conducts  a 
violent  agitation  for  liberation  or  It  supports 
a  local  party  which  seeks  liberation.  Then 
It  sU'ps  tn  and  takes  over  TTius.  In  Indo- 
nesia, where  Sukarno  Ijelleves  tiiat  he  Is  In- 
dependent and  neutral,  he  is  constantly  be- 
ing forced  to  move  farther  to  the  left  and 
w;is  recjMlred  t«)  bring  with  him  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  a  Communist  lead- 
er, perhaps  t>ecau£e  his  Communists  are  so 
pi>wi'rful  or  because  he  needed  a  monitor. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  afraid  of  something. 

The  West  has  made  a  grievous  error  In 
giving  up  Its  colonies,  particularly  in  Africa 
where  In  most  countries  there  the  |)eople  are 
not  r'^ady  for  self-government  and  where 
significant  mineral  deposits  can  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  S<ivlet  Russia 

The  rejection  of  colonialism  by  the  West- 
ern [Kiwers  w.is  forced  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  a  trite  and  meaningless  phrase  which 
can  be  defined  as  anyone  chooses  but  which 
never  means  anything  specific.  What  hap- 
pened was  that  in  each  Western  country 
many  persons,  hoping  to  avert  war  and  to 
change  the  world.  Insisted  upon  moving  hel- 
ter-skelter Into  libertarian  movements,  as- 
suming that  others  are  equally  Just  and  up- 
right. 
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The  African  leaders  do  not  have  sulllclent 
popular  support  or  a  long  enough  tradition 
to  appreciate  the  values  of  self-government 
any  more  than  the  various  peoples  of  the 
vast  territory  of  Soviet  Russia  know  what 
democracy  meaxvs.  tliey  never  having  bad 
any  experience  with  iti  Institutions  or  proto- 
cols. An  excellent  eaample  of  the  RusslAn 
concept  of  parliamentary  majority  rule  was 
Khrushchev  banging  his  shoe  on  a  desk  to 
distract  attention  from  an  applauded  person 
in  the  General  Assembly.  He  has  had  no 
experience   with  fair  play   to  an  opposition. 

The  reason  that  So'.let  Russia  moves  into 
the  so-called  liberated  areas  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  now  en  their  own;  they  are 
Incapable  of  self-government:  and  when  the 
Western  European  power  evacuates,  a  politi- 
cal vacuum  Is  formed  which  Soviet  Russia 
nils 

THE     DrPARTMENT     OF     STATE     EXPKXSSXS     TrSELT 
ON  ALL  CAPTIVE  N-ATIOWS 

Mr  FLOOD.  As  we  look  now  to  the 
field  of  diplomacy,  we  find  notable  ex- 
pressions of  thought  and  feeling  along 
the  same  lines.  Mr.  St>eaker.  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  expn^asions  is  provided  In 
the  address  delivered  last  October  2, 1960, 
by  the  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douslas  Dillon.  Given  at  the  80th  anni- 
versary banquet  of  the  Polish  National 
Alliance  in  Chicago,  111.,  this  address  is 
both  significant  and  meaningful  because 
it  deals  with  all  of  the  captive  nations — 
not  just  those  in  central  Europe  but  also 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia. 

In  this  remarkable  message,  Mr.  Dil- 
lon faces  up  to  the  full  reality  of  Mos- 
cow's colonialism.  He  minces  no  words 
when  he  states: 

The  Armenians,  the  Oc-orglans,  the  Ukrain- 
ians, the  Tartars,  the  Turkomans,  UEbeks, 
and  Tajiks — and  many  others  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  Tsarist  "prison- 
house  of  the  nations'  as  Marx  called  it — 
were  thrust  by  force  into  the  Ck>nununist 
straltjacket. 

As  further  evidence  supptorting  the 
necessity  of  a  Special  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  I  bring  i^hls  address  to  the 
attention  of  the  Mecibers  and  incorpo- 
rate it  in  my  presentation  at  this  point: 

Address  bt  thz  Honou.blz  HovoLkB  Dnjx>H, 
Under  Sbcxetakt  of  Stats,  at  thx  SOth 
Anniveksart  BANQtnR'  or  thz  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance,  Honx  Skekman.  Chicago, 
III  .  Sunday,  Octowd:  2,  1960 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  participate  in  this 
80th  anniversary  of  Um;  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, which  bos  a  proud  history  of  service 
to  its  widespread  membership,  and  of  patri- 
otic dedication  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country.  Your  untiring;  efforts  to  help  keep 
the  flame  of  liberty  bui-nlng  brightly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  courageous  people  of  Poland 
command  the  admiration  of  all  your  fellow 
Americans. 

A  major  factor  Influencing  present-day 
Polish-American  relaticns  Is  the  friendship 
which  has  existed  between  our  peoples  since 
the  days  of  the  American  Revolution.  This 
friendship  has  been  enlianced  over  the  yean 
by  a  large  emigration  to  our  shores  of  Poles 
who,  as  welcome  and  tespected  members  of 
the  American  community,  have  broculened 
the  ties  between  our  two  nations.  Indeed, 
it  Is  dlfBcult  to  find  a  Pole  without  a  relative 
in   Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  or  here  in  Chicago. 

American  policy  toward  Poland  reflects 
these  ties,  as  well  as  our  continuing  interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people.  We  have 
advanced  substantial  credits  for  the  purchsae 
of  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and.  In  more  limited  amounts,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  other  necessities.  These  arrange- 
ments   have   brought    great   benefits  to   the 


Polish  people.  For  example.  In  recent  years 
we  have  extended  credits  to  buy  polio  vac- 
cine which  has  been  used,  together  ^ivlth 
privately  donated  American  supplies,  to  im- 
munize about  3   million   Polish  children. 

We  favor  Increased  trade  with  Poland.  We 
encourage  expanded  educational.  Informa- 
tional, cultural,  and  other  exchangee  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  United  States 
distributes  a  Polish  language  magazine  In 
Poland,  while  a  Polish  publication  appears 
on  newsstands  in  this  country.  A  year  ago, 
we  reopened  the  American  consulate  in  Poz- 
nan,  and  the  Poles  reestablished  their  con- 
sulate here  In  Chicago. 

Despite  differences  in  social  systems,  we 
believe  that  we  should  continue  to  provide 
tangible  evidence  of  our  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  Polish  people.  We 
also  believe  that  the  Polish  people  welcome 
our  assistance  and  appreciate  our  concern 
for  them. 

As  we  meet  here  this  evening,  the  world's 
attention  Is  focused  upon  New  York  City, 
where  representatives  of  nearly  100  coun- 
tries are  gathered  for  a  long  and  difficult 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
which  Is  of  critical  importance  to  all  men, 
everywhere.  Tonight.  I  would  like  you  to 
Join  me  in  a  broad  look  at  the  state  of  our 
intematlonal  relations,  at  the  underlying 
problems  which  confront  humanity  today, 
and  at  the  efforts  we  must  make  to  resolve 
these  problems  by  working  with  other  coun- 
tries— both  friendly  and  unfriendly — within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  several  respects,  the  international  scene 
inspires  hope  and  confidence.  The  last  15 
years  have  witnessed  great  progress: 

Despite  serious  breaches  of  the  peace,  man- 
kind iias  thus  far  avoided  the  Incredible 
horrors  of  a  general  war. 

Man  has  moved  beyond  our  planet  and 
begun  probing  outer  space. 

Science  has  developed  means  to  eradicate 
or  control  many  serious  diseases  and  has 
helped  to  Increase  production  of  goods  vitally 
needed  In  the  unending  struggle  against 
hunger  and  want. 

A  great  many  peoples  have  achieved  na- 
tional independence.  At  no  time  In  history 
have  so  many  new  nations  come  Into  ex- 
istence in  so  short  a  period.  At  the  United 
Nations  tonight  there  are  representatUes 
of  more  than  a  dozen  governments  who  wcTe 
not  there  a  year  ago. 

Most  important  of  all  has  been  the  growth 
of  international  cooperation.  Never  before 
have  so  many  nations,  both  old  and  new 
alike,  worked  together  through  the  U.N.  and 
various  regional  organizations  to  promote 
scientific  advancement,  to  eliminate  disease, 
to  mitigate  poverty,  to  assure  International 
security,  and  to  establish  and  maintain  con- 
ditions of  lasting  peace.  Despite  setbacks, 
despite  the  never-ending  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  sabotage  relations  between  nations 
by  demagoguery,  deceit,  and  duplicity,  co- 
operation has  become  a  concrete  fact  of  in- 
ternational life.  A  dramatic  case  In  point 
was  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  when 
It  firmly  rebuked  Soviet  intervention  In 
Africa  and  voted  70  to  nothing,  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  abstaining,  to  support  UJJ.  Secre- 
tary General  Dag  Hammarskjold's  Impartial 
efforts  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
Congo. 

The  progress  I  have  outlined  should  give  us 
hope  for  the  future.  But  we  are  compellec;  to 
recognize  that  the  world  is  confronted  today 
by  grave  problems  which  Influence  every 
sector  of  human  activity — and  even  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  whole  human  species. 

The  first  of  these  basic  international  prob- 
lems is  the  steady  buildup  In  world  tensions 
deliberately  engineered  by  the  Soviet  Union — 
of  which  Premier  Khrushchev's  performance 
at  the  Oeneral  Assembly  is  but  the  most  re- 
cent example. 

Tn  his  intemperate  attack  upon  Secretary 
General  Hammarskjold,  Premier  Khrushchev 


made  It  clear  that  he  seeks  nothing  less 
than  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  UJJ. 
by  turning  executive  authority  over  to  a 
Soviet-type  presidium.  He  does  so  be- 
cause Soviet  doctrine  allows  for  only  one 
world  system — a  Communist  one,  ruled  from 
Moscow — and  cannot  tolerate  any  rival  or- 
ganization with  effective  strength  or 
authority. 

The  Soviets  will  not,  of  course,  succeed 
In  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  authority,  the 
dignity,  and  the  prestige  of  the  U.N.  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  statements  and  conduct  since 
the  Assembly  began  its  current  work  are 
an  affront  to  the  intelligence  and  Judgment 
of  the  leaders  of  all  non -Communist  coun- 
tries— and  particularly  to  the  leaders  of 
those  nations  which  have  only  recently 
achieved  independence.  For  these  leaders 
recognize  that  the  VJS.  is  a  principal  ve- 
hicle for  the  advancement  of  their  national 
interests,  and  the  strongest  safeguard  of 
their  newly  won  freedom.  They  know  that 
It  is  to  the  U.N..  with  its  stature  as  the 
forum  In  which  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  mankind  can  be  freely  expressed — and, 
when  necessary,  protected — that  all  coun- 
tries can  turn  in  time  of  need.  They  are 
anxious  to  see  the  U.N.  strengthened,  rather 
than  weakened. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  strident  and  bellicose 
attempts  to  convert  the  UJJ.  into  an  instru- 
ment of  Communist  power  politics  have 
roots  In  an  even  more  fundamental  prob- 
lem, which  is  the  second  great  problem 
confronting  the  world  today — and  perhaps 
the  most  Important  of  all.  This  Is  the  men- 
ace of  Communifit  imperialism. 

Imperialism  is  an  old  problem.  But  all 
reasonable  men  recognize  that  19th  century 
colonialism  has  outlived  its  day  and  is  fast 
disappearing.  Since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  some  35  former  colonies,  protectorates, 
and  other  dependent  areas — with  a  total 
population  of  over  800  million  people — 
have  won  independence  as  members  of  the 
free  world.  In  most  cases,  they  were  helped 
to  freedom  by  the  same  Western  powers 
they  were  previously  dependent  upon,  and 
have  received  substantial  economic  aid  from 
fellow  members  of  the  free  world. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  Mr. 
Khmshchev  has  Just  demanded  an  end  to 
colonialism.  This  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
audacious  demonstrations  in  hlsttM-y  of  the 
big  lie  technique.  For,  while  the  colonial- 
ism of  the  Western  European  powers  is 
steadily  and  surely  making  way  for  inde- 
pendence, the  reverse  process  has  been 
ruthlessly  put  into  operation  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party. 
Today,  the  world  Is  confronted  by  a  new 
kind  of  imperialism — Soviet  Communist  Im- 
perialism— which  is  more  comprehensive  and 
more  infamous  than  anything  mankind  has 
ever  known. 

During  the  revolutionary  events  of  1917,  in 
Russia,  Lenin  proclaimed  the  slogan  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples  What  did  this 
mean  in  practice?  After  the  downfall  of 
the  former  czarist  empire  many  of  Its  peo- 
ples organized  their  own  governments  But 
no  sooner  had  Soviet  power  established  it- 
self than  the  slogan  of  self-determination 
was  annulled.  Self-determination,  yes,  the 
Bolsheviks  said  for  all  peoples  who  wish  to 
escap>e  from  the  domination  of  imperial 
powers — but  since  we  have  determined  that 
our  Soviet  state  Is  by  self-deflnitlon  not  an 
imperialist  state  no  people  have  the  right 
to  escape  from  it. 

Under  the  banner  of  this  sophistry,  Soviet 
IX)wer  ruthlessly  proceeded  to  crush  every 
attempt  by  non-Russian  peoples  to  free 
themselves  from  the  new  colonial  yoke  of 
Soviet  communism.  The  Armenians,  the 
Georgians,  the  Ukrainians,  the  Tatars,  the 
Turkomans,  Uzbeks,  and  Tajiks — and  many 
others  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the 
czarist  prlsonhouse  of   the  nations,  as  Marx 
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called  It — were  thruct  hj  fore*  Into  the  Com- 
munist straltjackct. 

Nor  did  the  Rxtmimn  people  themselvea 
have  any  opportunltj  tntij  to  determine  the 
form  of  government  and  economic  system 
under  which  they  moaU  live.  The  only  free 
election  ever  held  In  BOMla — the  election 
In  1917  of  deputies  to  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly— resulted  in  a  dleeatrous  defeat  for 
the  BolshevUcs,  who  tbennpon  dispersed  the 
Constituent  Assembly  at  bayonet  point. 

Communist  lmi>erlaUMn  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  lastem  Kurope.  where  today  100 
million  people  live  In  SQbJngatlon  to  an  alien 
and  unwanted  Ideology,  maintained  by  Ore 
and  rword — as  the  biDOtfy  massacres  of 
Budapest  testify. 

Let  us  consider  but  •  ttm  aspects  of  this 
new,  aoth  century  colonial  Imperialism; 

Let  us  take  Central  Aala:  In  Kazakhstan, 
according  to  the  lateet  Soviet  censiis.  Rus- 
slana  outnumber  the  Kazakhs,  who  now 
account  for  only  30  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  their  own  country,  therefore,  the 
Kazakhs  are  rapidly  being  reduced  to  a 
minority  which,  even  11  the  opportunity  for 
true  self-determination  were  ever  granted. 
could  not  hope  to  establish  a  national  state 
responsive  to  their  legitimate  aspirations. 
Today,  a  growing  number  of  people  are  b''lng 
sent  to  Kazakhstan  from  the  European  part 
of  the  V3S.R.  In  furtherance  of  a  policy  of 
deliberate  Russlflcatlon.  Whereas  the  cities 
and  the  ruling  elements  of  Kazakhstan  are 
now  preponderantly  Rxisslan.  the  Kazakhs 
are  the  peasants  who  are  allowed  to  work 
the  collective  farms  far  their  Russian 
masters. 

In  Llthxiania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  large 
numbers  of  the  Baltic  peoples  have  been 
sent  to  dl'?  In  prison  camps  in  remote  parts 
of  the  Soviet  empire,  while  colonizers  from 
Russia  have  been  moved  In  to  take  thelr 
places. 

Smaller  nations,  such  as  the  Tatars  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  Volga  Germans,  have  simply 
disappeared. 

The  fate  of  17  milll<w  Bast  Oermans. 
cruelly  and  arbitrarily  separated  from  their 
kin  and  compatriots  in  the  Federal  Republic 
Is  a  particularly  sordid  example  of  Soviet 
scorn  for  the  principle  of  free  self-de- 
termination. 

If  anyone  should  doubt  the  existence  and 
character  ot  this  new  imperialism,  let  him 
consider  that  nowhere  else  In  the  world — 
except  In  the  anthill  dictatorship  of  Com- 
munist China — do  governments  find  It  neces- 
sary to  fence  their  peoples  In  by  force.  The 
sealed  borders  of  the  Soviet  empire,  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  passport  for  for- 
eign tra.el  unless  one  is  a  member  of  the 
new  Communist  ruling  class — these  are  the 
most  eloquent  testimony  to  the  fate  of 
subject  peoples  under  the  Communist 
colonial  system. 

The  new  nations  rcpreeentcd  tonight  at 
the  General  Assembly  would  do  well  to 
remember  these  tragic  human  realities  wb(>a 
they  hear  Communist  boasts  of  progress. 
They  would  also  do  well  to  remember  that 
Slno-Sovlet  Commimlst  leaders  have  openly 
and  repeatedly  asserted  their  determination 
to  eetabllsh  a  universal  Conununlst  dicta- 
torship. Conununlst  leadership  is  pursuing 
its  goal  with  tenacious  snergy.  using  a  mas- 
sive variety  of  techniques.  Sometimes — as 
In  Korea.  Hungary,  and  Tibet — it  employs 
naked  force.  Sometimes  It  seeks  to  estab- 
lish control  through  Invasions  disguised  as 
revolutions  or  civil  wars.  It  employs  a  flood 
of  propaganda,  specifically  tailored  to  the 
prejudices  and  Interests  of  each  country  It 
employs  a  vast  network  of  espionage  and 
subversive  agents,  snme<1mes  masquerading 
as  friendly  technldansL.  It  supports  Com- 
munist political  parties  la  every  nation 
which  permits  opposing  political  partlee  to 
function.  It  uses  cultural  contacts,  and 
economic  and  technical  aid,  as  well  as  trade, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  political  penetration. 


There  is  virtually  no  aspect  of  human  life 
which  conununlsm  has  not  utilized  as  a 
weapon  for  Cixpanslon.  Soviet  Cummunt.st 
Imperialism  1h  not  an  Ideological  theory  but 
a  sordid  fact. 

The  Soviet  Imperialists  speak  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  It  is  Important  that  this  Jar- 
gon be  translated  into  words  that  ordinary 
men  can  unclerstand.  The  artiuU  meaning 
Is  relatively  Hlmple:  It  is  the  slognn  under 
which  these  20th  century  Imperialists  aim 
to  conquer  t^.e  world  without  risking  general 
war.  They  utilize  emnomlc  pressure,  politi- 
cal Innitratlon.  and  clvU  disturbances.  How- 
ever, they  have  proved  over  and  over  again. 
In  Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  E.iat 
Germany.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Korea,  l^tvla. 
Lithuania.  Poland.  Uumanla.  Tibet  and 
Finland,  that,  they  are  prepared  to  use  vio- 
lent means  whenever  their  ambitions  cannot 
be  realized  by  other  means 

Unquestionably,  the  t.'ireat  of  aggressive 
Communist  imperialism  is  severe  How- 
ever. I  have  •ho  utmost  confidence  that  the 
Soviet  leader;!  will  not  svicceed  in  their  ambi- 
tions. The  l.vely  spirit  of  Independence  ex- 
hibited by  the  leaders  and  peoples  <<f  the  new 
nations  reinforces  my  convlctl  in  that  thry 
will  success f I  lly  repel  Moscow  s  attempt.^  to 
subjugate  thi-m  Human  beln(?!i  everywhere 
arc  demandlf.g  freedom  for  thenv-vlves  and 
their  children,  and  they  wKl  nnt  !it?htly  b.ir- 
ter  it  away  for  false  promises  of  malrrlal 
progress  wher,  this  sijppo.-^ed  progress  carries 
with  It  loss  rf  liberty  and  human  dignity 
The  new  natl<'ns  now  eomtn.T  into  existence 
will  survive  i\nd  pro-^per  in  freedom  aiid 
Independence  long  after  the  Communist 
system  Itself  h.as  become  obsolete  And  we 
can  be  certain  that  sooner  or  later  the  free- 
dom so  d'-ar  to  the  peoples  of  Ea5tern  Europe 
will  be  theirs  >nce  again  The  Soviet  Com- 
munist overlords  will  not  be  able  t<i  ke«-p 
these  proud  peoples  in  bondage  Indetinlicly 
Certainly  we  in  the  United  St  itos  will  never 
accept  the  p'esent  situation  In  E.vstern 
Europe  as  any^.hlng  but  a  temporary  night- 
mare before  the  inevitable  dawn  of  free- 
dom. 

.\  third  great  problem  confronting  the 
World  at  this  time  and  one  which  the 
United  States  has  actively  worked  to  solve 
Is  to  reach  a»creement  on  controlled  dis- 
armament. The  menace  of  nuclear 
aggression  from  the  Soviets  and  the  expan- 
sion of  their  military  capabilities  behind 
their  mantle  of  secrecy  have  left  us  no  alter- 
native but  to  maintain  our  own  defensive 
position  Thus,  we  have  been  forced  against 
our  will  Into  an  armaments  race  which  obvi- 
ously contributes  to  international  tensions 
It  increases  th<5  risk  of  war  by  accident  or 
miscalculation.  It  complicate*  the  settle- 
ment of  polltlCiU  disputes  It  involves  a  tre- 
mendous wastes  of  hunian  and  material 
resources  It  produces  a  steady  drain  up)on 
capital.  manpKwer.  raw  m.iverlais.  and  in- 
dustrial production,  which  might  otherwise 
be  used  to  improve  the  living  Btandardii. 
health,  and  general  well-being  of  all  man- 
kind 

The  United  States  his  stjught  agreement 
on  disarmament  for  many  years  As  early 
as  1948.  we  offered  to  give  up  our  monopxily 
of  nuclear  wea|)on8  Since  that  time  we  have 
made  many  otner  .•peciflc  disarmament  pro- 
posals Just  .')  d.iys  ago  I'resulenl  Eusen- 
hower  preeenti-d  to  the  United  Nations  b<jl'l 
and  far-reaching  suggestions  tliat  would  ad- 
vance the  ultimate  goal  of  verified  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  Among  other 
suggestions,  tfe  President  proposed  the  con- 
trolled end  of  the  production  of  (issionabie 
material  for  nuclear  weapuud  ,is  a  step  toward 
their  eliminaMon.  and  a  United  Nutluii'* 
surveillance  body  to  reduce  ll.e  duiiger  <.•{ 
war  by  miscalculation 

We  call  upKin  the  Soviet  CJovernment  to 
co<:>perate  in  removing  the  shadow  of  anni- 
hilation whlcl^  hangs  uver  mankind.  We  are 
prei>ared  to  continue  negotiations  t«jward 
this    goal— at    any    time,    at    any    place,    and 


ui.dcr  any  conditions  which  offer  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  genuine  progress 

We  are  also  prepared  to  conduct  these 
neg  Uiatlons  In  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  con- 
ciliation We  do  not  insist  that  a  single 
disarmament  plan  must  be  accepted,  and 
th.it  all  other  possibilities  must  t>e  excluded. 
We  will  not  wa'.k  out  of  disarmament  nego- 
tiations as  the  Soviets  have  done  -  simply 
becati.'.e  our  own  prop>i6als  are  not  adopted 
wUhout  quallflr.-itlon  We  Insist  only  that 
any  dls.irm.iment  prrgram,  to  be  effective, 
must  embfwly  ccrt.iln  fundamental  principles. 

The  f\rst  principle  Is  that  any  disarmament 
arr  ingemenis  must  be  accompanied  by  work- 
able meas\ires  for  verification  and  control. 
We  have  never  asked  for  unreasonable  in- 
spection, but  we  have  steadfastly  maintained 
that  effective  controls  must  accompany  dls- 
arm.iment  at  every  stage  It  wu\ild  be  Incon- 
ceivable for  the  free  world  to  dismantle  Its 
defensive  p)ower  while  pjermltting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  m.ilntain  a  wail  of  secrecy  around 
Its  armaments.  Disarmament  must  be  a 
verlfl.ible  fact-  not  merely  a  promise.  Veri- 
fication and  control  procedures  cannot — as 
the  Soviet  Union  propxjees-  apply  solely  to 
those  elements  of  the  military  establishment 
that  are  to  be  reduced,  but  must  also  be  ap- 
plied to  those  elements  that  remain.  In 
other  words.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  how 
many  soldiers  have  been  demobilized.  Even 
m-ire.  It  Is  vital  to  know  how  many  soldiers 
remain  under  arms 

Secondly,  It  Is  lmp>erfttlve  that  any  dis- 
armament program  proceed  In  carefully 
planned  stages,  which  will  Insure  protection 
f  >r  all  nations.  The  world  cannot  afford,  at 
any  step  in  the  dlsarnrvament  process,  to  have 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  gain  decisive 
military  8up>erlorlty  over  other  nations  or 
groups  of  nations  A  disarmament  program 
whkh  f>ormltted  the  Ciimmunlst  empire  to 
attain  even  tempxirarlly  -an  overwhelming 
su{>erlorlty.  would  not  bring  the  peace  we 
all  seek,  but  might  well  precipitate  a  deadly 
war 

The  fourth  great  problem  confronting  the 
world  today  is  the  problem  of  economic  and 
teehnieal  grow'h  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
Even  If  there  were  no  danger  of  Communist 
Imperialism,  we  nevertheless  could  not 
eRcap>e  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  world 
Is  ftlll  suffering  from  abysmal  pjoverty. 
Ignorance,  and  disease.  In  B<^jme  areas  these 
Conditions  have  existed  for  generations.  But 
such  conditions  are  Intolerable  In  a  world 
which  has  the  means  to  provide  a  remedy 

We  Americans  took  the  lead  In  providing 
sueh  a  remedy  through  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  needy  p>eoples  which  have 
been  un<lerway  since  the  clo«e  of  World 
War  II.  We  are  now  being  Joined  with  In- 
creasing vigor  by  our  proep>erlng  allies  of 
Western  Europ>e  and  Japan,  who  have  re- 
covered from  the  ravages  of  war  with  our 
help.  But  more  -much,  much,  more -re- 
mains to  be  done. 

In  extending  aid,  both  bilaterally  and 
through  International  orvanizations.  we  are 
concerned  not  only  with  the  suffering  of  hu- 
ni.m  beings,  but  with  the  whole  fabric  of 
International  society  It  will  be  difficult  for 
the  newly  lnde[>endent  states  to  preserve 
their  freedom  unless  they  can  resolve  the 
prot>lems  of  economic  and  social  stability. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  genuine  and 
cun.structlve  international  coop>eratlon  so 
long  as  many  p)e'>ples  of  the  world  remain 
uneducated  and  lack  the  simple  necessities 
t>f  life  We  cannot  exp>ect  men  to  be  calm 
and  re.tsonable  when  they  are  hungry,  re- 
sentful, and  afraid 

The  problem  of  economic  and  technical 
develot>ukent  is  exceedingly  complex.  It  can- 
not be  solved  solely  with  the  resources  of 
Uke  less-developed  countries  themselves — al- 
though their  p>e<)ples  must  make  an  all-out 
effort  In  their  own  behalf.  It  cannot  be 
Solved  simply  by  outside  help.  It  can  only 
be  solved  through  wide,  energetic  and 
thoughtful   International  cooperation. 
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It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  task  of  eco- 
nomic and  technical  diTelopment  cannot  be 
accomplished  through  any  single  chsnnwl. 
In  many  Instances,  a  major  contribution  can 
be  made  through  prl /ate  Investment  and 
private  Industry.  In  sther  Instanoee,  con- 
tributions must  be  miide  through  bilateral 
arrangements  between  individual  gorem- 
ments.  In  still  other  Instances,  effective  re- 
sults may  be  obtalne<l  from  regional  pro- 
grams. Finally.  It  Is  essential  that  the  entire 
world  community,  acting  through  the  UJ*.. 
contribute  to  the  developmental  process. 

I'his  last  pKtint  was  the  essence  ot  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  prcposal  at  the  Oenerml 
Assembly,  when  he  called  for  massive  aid  to 
the  new  African  states,  e8p>eclally  the  Congo, 
and  a&ked  that  sue  a  aid  be  channeled 
through  the  United  Nations. 

While  we  Americans  are  Justly  proud  of 
our  social,  pioUtlcal,  and  economic  system, 
we  do  not  proclaim  its  universal  triiuni>h, 
nor  seek  to  Impose  It  on  other  nations.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  always  sought  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  nations 
having  pwUtlcal  and  coonomlc  systems  very 
different  from  our  cwn.  We  have  often 
given  these  nations  substantial  aid  and 
support.  In  the  case  of  Poland,  for  example, 
we  have  taken  steps  t-i  develop  our  relations 
in  many  areas. 

The  United  States  rtjes  not  ask  that  other 
nations  attempt  to  remake  themselves  In 
the  American  Image  We  ask  only  that 
they  maintain  a  genuine  Indepiendence  of 
their  own — that  they  not  conspire  against 
the  freedom  of  their  neighbors — and  that 
they  fulfill  their  InUmatlonal  obligations. 
Friendship  does  not  require  conformity.  It 
requires  only  mutual  jesponslblUty  and  mu- 
tual resp>ect. 

We  Americans  seek  pjeace.  But  there  Is 
a  war  which  I  believe  we  must  wage.  Not 
a  war  aqalnst  other  nations  or  pxoples.  But 
a  war  In  alliance  with  other  nations  and 
p>eoples— endless  and  relentless  war — ^war 
against  conditions  which  weaken  the  bodies 
and  strangle  the  spirits  of  human  beings. 
We  must  wage  a  pxjwerful  and  concerted  war 
aealnst  pxjverty.  Ignorsnce  and  disease,  op- 
pression and  Injustice. 

Never  before  has  mankind  been  con- 
fronted by  such  grave  dangers,  nor  by  such 
maicnlflcent  opjKjrtunltles.  In  the  same 
hand  we  hold  the  pxjwer  of  death  and  de- 
struction and  the  pwwei-  of  life  and  pirogress. 
We  Americans  have  a  profound  conviction 
that  mankind  will  chcKjee  the  pathway  of 
life  In  this  conviction — and  no  matter 
what  the  provocations  with  which  we  are 
confronted  by  Soviet  Communist  leaders  at 
the  United  Nations— we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  principles  of  the  UJI. 
Charter  and  to  the  pursuit  of  peace,  free- 
dom, and  proep)crlty  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 

CAN.\DA.    CHINA    AND   OTHrRS   TAKK   THZ  OrVXN- 

SrVE    IN    THE   tJ.N. 

Mr  FLOOD.  In  my  earlier  remarks  I 
emphasized  that  Khrushchev's  objectlre 
in  launching  the  colcnialist  issue  In  the 
UN  was  not  only  to  lure  the  support  of 
the  Afro-Asian  states,  but  also  and  per- 
haps even  more  important,  to  deflect  the 
RrowinR  interest  and  concern  shown  by 
the  free  world  in  the  captive  nations, 
particularly  those  in  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  I  pointed  out  how  Khrushcher, 
for  the  first  time,  permitted  his  Ukrain- 
ian puppet  to  speak  In  his  own  language. 
But,  Mr  Speaker,  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion, there  was  a  far  more  illuminating 
and  instructive  development  on  this 
issue  about  which  most  American's  are 
unaware. 

First  it  should  be  pointed  out  again 
that  the  Russian  colOTilalists  and  their 
satraps  reacted  even  more  vehemently 


against  the  truths  brought  out  during 
our  1960  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance than  against  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  in  1959.  It  is  patently  evi- 
dent that  they  fear  a  growing  popular 
knowledge  about  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  Russian  colonialism.  As  I  showed  in 
my  address  last  August,  much  of  the 
credit  lor  this  popular  enlightenment 
goes  to  the  work  and  efforts  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee.  This 
organization  inspired  and  guided  the  na- 
tionwide observance  and  when  Khru- 
shchev pushed  the  colonialist  issue  in  the 
United  Nations,  this  group  addressed  it- 
self to  our  UJf.  Ambassador,  suggesting 
what  could  and  must  be  done  to  defeat 
the  Russian  colonialist  offensive.  I  wish 
to  submit  here  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
sent  to  the  Honorable  James  J.  Wads- 
worth: 

The  Honorable  James  J.  Wadswokth, 

US.  AmbassadOT  to  the  United  Nations.  U.S. 

Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  New 

York.  NY. 
DcsB  ICa.  AicBAssAOoa :  The  unanimous  vote 
by  the  UJV.  Assembly  to  debate  the  subject 
of  colonialism  Is  a  most  welcomed  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  advance  the  Indepjendence 
aspirations  of  all  the  captive  nations.  Includ- 
ing the  majority  of  them  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  urge  that  you  take  full  advantage  of  this 
propitious  oppxjrtunlty  by  (1)  giving  full 
expression  to  the  contents  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution,  now  Public  Law 
8&-00:  (2)  reviewing  the  colonial  status  of 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Ukraine,  Turkistan,  and 
others  In  the  U£.S.R.,  as  well  as  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  other  few  captive  nations 
In  central  Europe;  (3)  calling  for  a  full- 
scale  XJJS.  Investigation  Into  Russian  Im- 
perialist aggression  against  all  the  formerly 
Independent  non-Russian  nations  now  held 
In  colonial  bondage,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  U.S.SJI.;  and  (4)  challenging  Mos- 
cow on  free  elections  under  UJJ.  supjervl- 
slon  In  any  of  these  captive  nations.  The 
propmgandized  Image  of  the  U.S.SJI.  Is  a 
spurlotis  one.  This  Is  our  grandest  oppor- 
tunity to  portray  Its  real  colonial  empire 
character.  To  let  It  slip  by  us  at  this  time 
would  be  incredible. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would 
expect  that  we.  the  heirs  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, should  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  countering  this  hypocritical 
Russian  offensive  in  the  UJ^.  and  bring- 
ing to  the  world  the  truth  and  full  facts 
of  Moscow's  colonial  system.  Unfortu- 
nately this  was  not  the  case.  The  lau- 
rels of  knowledgeability,  initiative,  and 
courage  graced  the  shoulders  of  others 
instead.  The  addresses  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  and  the  Chinese  Am- 
bassador will  be  long  remembered.  They 
accepted  Moscow's  colonialist  challenge 
and  the  adversary  recoiled. 

In  his  eloquent  address  the  Right  Hon- 
orable John  G.  Diefenbaker  quotes  Khru- 
shchev's words: 

It  will  always  be  the  Soviet  stand  •  •  • 
that  countries  should  establish  systems  •  •  • 
of  their  own  free  will  and  choosing. 

And  then  he  asks : 

What  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia?  What 
of  freedom-loving  Ukrainians  and  other 
eastern  European  peoples? 

As  I  shall  show  presently,  the  mere 
raising  of  these  questions  produced  such 
massive  repercussions  in  Ukraine,  as  well 
••  in  the  UJI.  that  many  close  observers 


still  are  stunned  by  the  results.  Soon 
after,  the  detailed  and  powerful  state- 
ment made  by  Ambassador  Tingfu  P. 
Tsiang,  of  China,  produced  another  im- 
pact of  the  most  instructive  sort.  All 
Americans  would  benefit  immensely 
from  a  careful  reading  of  these  two  ad- 
dresses, and  in  further  support  of  my 
proposal  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  In 
full: 

Address  bt  the  Right  Honorable  John  G. 
DisrENBAKER,  Q.C.,  MP.,  Priice  Minister 
or  Canada  to  the  Genebai.  Asseiablt  of 
the  United  Nations,  New  York  Crrr,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1960 

Mr.  President  and  distinguished  delegates, 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  election.  I  know 
that  the  General  Assembly  will  benefit 
greatly  from  your  wisdom,  experience  and 
independent  Judgment,  qualities  which  are 
so  essential  to  the  successful  discharge  of 
your  high  office. 

I  Join  in  welcoming  the  newly  elected 
member  states.  I  know  that  they  will 
derive  advantage  and  strength  from  mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  as  the  organi- 
zation win  benefit  from  their  participation 
in  Its  work  for  peace. 

It  Is  particularly  significant  that  13 
of  these  new  member  states  are  In  Africa — 
that  continent  In  which  such  great  changes 
are  taking  place  and  which  today  holds  the 
cente'  of  the  world  stage.  Older  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  a  respKinsibUlty 
to  assist  these  new  member  states  In  solving 
the  challenging  problems  facing  their 
leaders  and  peoples. 

This  substantial  accretion  to  our  mem- 
bership is  a  reminder  of  the  need  to  consider 
enlarging  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Security  Council  and  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  CouncU,  so  that  all  the  geographical 
areas  may  be  assured  of  adequate  representa- 
tion In  the  varlotis  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations. 

To  some  observers  the  Assembly  gave  the 
app2arance  at  the  end  of  last  week  of  being 
a  circus  and  a  drama  of  p>er8onalitle8. 
Whatever  the  views  held  In  this  regard,  this 
is  the  most  representative  gathering  of  world 
and  national  leaders  in  all  history.  ThU 
meeting  symbolizes  the  bringing  together  of 
the  cultures  and  philosophies  of  all  races. 
We  must  make  of  It  a  testament  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  rational  men  to  achieve  rational 
relations,  to  live  at  peace  and  to  practice 
brotherhood  and  the  raising  of  standards 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  United  Nations  constitutes  the  great- 
est hope  for  the  middle  and  small  powers, 
for  the  new  and  weak  states,  indeed,  for 
all  the  countries  of  mankind,  the  strong, 
the  pxjwerful,  as  well  as  the  weak,  and  of 
every  social  or  political  system. 

The  United  Nations  Is  at  a  critical  stage  In 
Its  development.  It  faces  a  threat  to  its 
very  existence. 

The  Assembly  has  heard  from  the  leaders 
of  Its  two  most  jKJwerful  members.  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  in  a  gigantic  propaganda  drama 
of  destructive  misrepresentation,  launched  a 
major  offensive  in  the  cold  war  while  giving 
llpservlce  to  the  United  Nations  which  would 
be  destroyed  by  his  proposal  for  a  triumvi- 
rate. His  6p>eech  could  not  have  been  In- 
tended to  bring  the  world  closer  to  peace,  yet 
to  bring  the  world  closer  to  peace  is  the  rea- 
son we  are  here. 

In  a  restrained,  wise,  and  conciliatory 
Bp>eech,  President  Eisenhower  presented  a 
constructive  program  for  a  world  community 
at  pjeace.  The  Pre.sldent  opened  the  door  to 
International  conciliation  and  world  fellow- 
ship. Mr.  Khrushchev  tried  to  shut  that 
door. 

I  reject  categorically  the  unjtist  and  intem- 
perate attacks  that  have  been  made  on  the 
office  and  person  of  the  wholly  dedicated  and 
impartial    Secretary -General.     The    proposal 
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of  the  Soviet  Oovwrnment  to  replace  the 
Secretary-Oeneral  by  a  thrM-m&n  presidium 
requiring  unanimous  acrMmcnt  to  act  Is  a 
transparent  plan  to  ondermlne  the  presUge 
and  authority  of  the  United  Nations.  Hav- 
ing thwarted  the  United  Nations  so  often  in 
the  Security  Council  through  the  exercise  of 
the  veto,  the  Soviet  Union  now  seems  bent  on 
deatroylng  the  United  Nations  by  neutraliz- 
ing Its  power  to  proceed  effectively  and 
promptly  In  emergenclee  as  they  arise 

Canada  Is  opposed  to  this  absurd  prwp  isiil 
which  would  reduce  the  United  Nations  tn 
Innoculty  and  Indecision. 

The  events  In  the  Congo  have  given  rise  to 
one  of  the  meet  challenging  situations  wh.rh 
the  United  Nailons  has  ever  had  to  faco.  and 
the  result*  so  far  attained  are  a  dem<in.stra- 
tlon  of  what  International  cooperatlr.n  can 
achieve  when  Its  members  are  detormmeu  to 
lend  It  full  support. 

Canada  has  played  Its  part  in  the  United 
Nations  operation  In  the  Congo  by  providing 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nation.s,  spe- 
cially qualified  personnel — signals,  communi- 
cations, air  transport — and  emergency  fi««d 
supplies  Other  nations  have  res{>onded  ex- 
peditiously to  requests  for  assistance  fi  m 
the  Secretary-General. 

One  of  the  larger  tasks  of  the  Assembly 
will  be  to  Insure  that  sufBclent  support  is 
forthcoming  to  sustain  the  United  Nations 
In  Its  efforts  to  revive  the  ftnanclal  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Congo.  1  take  this  optn^r- 
tunlty  Mr  President,  to  assure  the  Assembly 
that  Canada  will  assume  an  etiuU.ible  shire 
of  this  burden 

Experience  In  the  Congo  has  demonstrated 
the  need  to  have  military  forces  readily 
available  for  .service  with  the  United  Nations 
For  Its  pari  the  Canadian  Government  has 
held  in  reserve  a  battalion  transportable  by 
air.  earmarked  for  such  service  That  ex- 
perience has  emphasized  as  well  the  need  for 
a  nucleus  of  a  permanent  headquarters  mili- 
tary staff  to  be  established  under  the  United 
Nations. 

Canada's  views  on  the  Con^o  and  the 
larger  African  problem  may  be  summan/ed 
The  African  Continent  must  not  become  the 
focus  of  an  East-West  struggle;  It  must  be 
free  from  the  direct  Interference  of  the 
major  powers  The  African  nations  must  be 
permitted  to  work  out  their  own  destinies. 
and  if  they  need  help,  the  best  source  is 
through  the  agencies  of  the  United  Nations 

Mr  Khrushchev  In  his  speech  advcx-ated 
a  declaration  at  this  session  for  the  com- 
plete and  final  elimination  of  colonial 
regimes 

It  win  be  generally  agreed  that,  whatever 
the  past,  there  can  no  longer  be  a  relation- 
ship of  master  and  servant  among  the  states 
of  Africa  or  elsewhere.  He  has  spoken  of 
colonial  bondage,  exploitation,  and  foreign 
yokes  These  views,  uttered  by  the  master 
of  the  major  colonial  power  in  the  world 
today,  followed  the  admission  of  14  new 
member  nations  to  the  United  Nation*-  all 
of  them  former  colonies. 

Since  the  last  war  17  colonial  aresvs  and 
territories,  comprising  more  than  40  nuUion 
people,  have  been  brought  to  complete  free- 
dom by  Prance.  In  the  same  period  s<jme 
14  colonies  and  territories,  compnsins?  half 
a  billion  people,  have  achieved  complete 
freedom  within  the  Commonwealth  Taken 
together,  some  600  million  people  in  more 
than  30  countries,  most  of  them  now  repre- 
sented In  this  Assembly,  have  attained  their 
freedoni  with  the  approTal.  encouragement, 
and  guidance  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  alone  and  I  could  go  on  to  n<une 
others 

Few  can  speak  with  the  authority  of 
Canada  on  colonialism,  for  Canada  was  once 
a  colony  of  both  these  nations  We  were 
the  first  country  which  evolved,  over  nearly 
100  years,  by  constitutional  processes,  from 
colonial  status  to  Independence  without 
severing  the  family  connection. 


The  Commonwealth  now  embraces  10  na- 
tions. Including  the  United  Kingdom,  all  of 
them  volunUiry  and  free  members  of  this 
Organization  from  all  the  continents,  com- 
prising one-fifth  of  the  worlds  pHipulallon. 
and  representing  virtually  every  rare,  color, 
and  creed  The  process  Is  a  continuing  one 
Indeed,  within  the  next  few  days  Nigeria  the 
most  populoi.s  country  in  Africa,  will  attain 
itj  Independence  and  remain  in  the  Com- 
monwealth fi.mlly 

This  Assembly  has  in  its  membership 
graduates  of  empires  mandates,  and  trustee- 
ships of  Brltiiln  and  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  other  nations  Might  I  ask  how  many 
human  beinj^s  have  been  liberated  by  the 
USSR  sine*  the  first  war''  Do  »e  forget 
how  one  of  the  postwar  colonies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  liberate  it.self  4  years 
;igo.  and  with  what  results  ' 

These  f.ifis  <<f  history  Invite  comparison 
with  the  rer(jrd  ^f  Sf'.iet  domination  over 
peoples  ar.d  territories,  sometiires  gained  in 
tlie  n.inie  if  liberation,  but  alwavs  accom- 
panied by  the  l>ss  r.f  pers  'inl  and  political 
freetloni 

The  General  Assembly  is  still  roncrrned 
with  the  aft'?rmath  of  the  Hungarian  upris- 
ing of  1956  How  are  we  to  reconcile  that 
tragedy  with  Mr  Khrushchev's  confident  as- 
sertion of  a   few  days  ago  In   this  Assembly 

'Tt  will  always  be  the  SoMet  sUnd  •  •  • 
th.it     countries     should     establish     systems 

•  •    •    of   th«  ir  own   free  will  and  choosing 
What      of      Lithuania.      E8U)nia,      Latvia' 

What  of  fieedom-loving  Ukrciinians  und 
other  Eastern  European  peoples'  Mr  Khru- 
shchev said  at  the  same  time 

'The  very  course  of  historic  development 
at  present  p(>ses  the  question  of  complete 
and  final  elirninatlon  of  the  rt>lonial  regime 

•  •    •    imme<llately    and    unconditionally  " 
There  mu;  I  be   no  double  standard  in   in- 
ternational 1  fT.Urs 

I  ask  Mr  Khrushchev  to  give  to  those  na- 
tions under  ills  domlna'i'in  the  right  of  free 
electlon.s — fn  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
determine  tie  kind  of  go',  ernment  they 
want  luider  genuinely  free  conditions  Then, 
indeed,  will  his  words  result  in  action  carry- 
ing out  the  obligations  of  the  United  Na- 
tl<<ns  Charter 

One  year  ago  the  world  could  l»ik  forward 
with  hope  There  seemed  to  be  pr'imlse  i)f 
a  decisive  ch  inge  in  the  relations  among  the 
great  p<iwers  a  trend  awav  from  fear  and 
distrust  and  toward  mutual  unders'.\nding 
and  cooperation  Preparations  went  for- 
ward for  the  Ten-Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee to  begin  Its  work  In  Geneva  .md  for 
the  summit  conferen'^e  on  which  the  world 
had    placed   such   high   expectations 

These  bright  prospects  were  dimmed  in 
May  with  the  collapse  of  the  summit  con- 
ference, and  further  darltene<l  in  June  when 
the  Soviet  Government  withdrew  suddenly 
from   the  disarmament  negotiatlon.s 

Ttie  propag.mda  attacks  of  the  .S<iviet  Un- 
ion have  developed  in  degree  and  Intensity 
during  the  summer  The  very  violence  of 
these  attack.-i  s'ronglv  suggested  thHt  various 
Issues  were  being  deliberately  exploited  for 
the  express  purpivse  or  raising  t«-nslon  over 
the  widest  po«.s;bIe  fields  of  Eji-st-West 
relations 

What  gfod  can  there  be  m  threat.-,  to  rain 
rockets  or  nuclear  bombs  on  other  countries. 
large  and  small,  to  dispatch  so-called  volun- 
teers Into  situations  already  dangerou-slv 
infiamed.  to  enc<jurage  politkal  leaders  to 
follow  the  line  of  extremism  ;n  the  conduct 
of   their   relations    with   other   states'* 

Peoples  everywhere  are  made  more  fivirfil 
and  anxious  and  their  fear  and  anxiety  tend 
to  aggravate  the  tensions  around  the  world 

There  should  be  a  return  immediately  Ui 
the  path  of  negotiation  which  at  the  outset 
of  this  year  seemed  U>  be  the  cotirse  that  the 
great  powers  would  follow  Again  it  .seems 
incumbent  on  this  Assembly  to  press  for  the 
resumption    of    negotiations    on    ,is    broad    a 


front  as  possible,  but  particularly  as  regards 
the  main  Issues  which  divide  the  U.S  S  R. 
and  Its  allies,  from  the  Western  Powers 
There  Is  no  other  road  to  the  relaxation  of 
tension 

The  paramount  Issue  Is  disarmament  The 
major  powers  possess  the  nuclear  capacity 
for  mutual  destruction  Indeed,  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  all  mankind  The  middle  and 
smaller  powers,  if  they  remain  silent,  may 
become  the  helpless  victims  of  a  nuclear  ca- 
t:istrophe  Quite  apart  from  our  Instinct  for 
self -preservation  we  are  conscious  of  the 
futility  and  wanton  waste  Involved  tn  prep- 
arations for  war  at  a  time  when  mankind  is 
faced  with  such  massive  {peacetime  chal- 
lenges 

It  catinot  Ux)  •'fton  be  rei>eated  that,  with- 
out a  return  to  negotiation,  we  cannot  hopje 
t.>  arrest  the  arms  race  or  t<j  begin  the  pnx*- 
ess  of  disarmament  This  General  Assembly 
has  n  heavy  respfmslblllty  to  Insure  that  fur- 
t.her  time  will  not  be  loet  before  effective 
ncgotiHtlons  are  renewed 

The  tragedy  of  the  10-power  negotiations 
w;wi  that  the  breakdown  occurred  at  a  time 
when  there  had  already  been  an  appreciable 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the  Soviet  and 
Western  positions 

My  Conviction  in  this  regard  was  made 
plain  to  Mr  Khru.shchev  in  my  letter  to  him 
of  June  30.  in  which  I  also  appealed  to  him 
to  authorize  his  representatives  to  return 
to  the  negotiating  table  Appeals  of  tills 
kind  went  unheeded  indeed  even  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  the  Disarmament  Commission 
w.is  disregarded  when,  at  the  August  meet- 
itig,  it  called  for  the  earliest  possible  contin- 
uation of  disarmament  negotiation*  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  imperative  for  this  Assembly  to  re- 
affirm the  appeal  of  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission 

There  Is  no  shortage  of  plans  or  prin- 
ciples No  fewer  than  four  disarmament 
plans,  and  two  sets  of  principles  have  been 
advanced  In  the  past  12  months.  De- 
spite the  S<jvlet  withdrawal  there  Is  nothing 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  10-natlon 
forum.  who«e  working  methods  could  be  ad- 
Justed  by  agreement  Canada  has  already 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  neutral 
chairman  with  this  In  mind,  and  would 
always  be  prepared  to  examine  other  con- 
structive suggestions  Whst  Is  lacking  Is 
not  appropriate  machinery,  but  mutual  con- 
fidence and  a  genuine  will  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  side  to  negotiate  That  confi- 
d<'nce  can  be  promoted  by  dispelling  the  kind 
(■f  secrecy  which  clouds  preparations  for  war 
and  keeps  alive  the  fear  of  surprise  attack 
Ilie  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  speaks  often 
of  coexistence  Tliere  can  be  no  easy  co- 
e.xlstence  with  the  unknown — no  easy  coex- 
istence where  on  ine  side  there  is  a  curtain 
i>f  conce.'tlment 

Canada  Is  prep.ired  to  make  available  for 
International  Inspection  and  control  any 
part  of  Canadian  Arctic  terrlti)ry  in  ex- 
change for  a  comparable  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  USSR  Why  has  the  leader  of 
tlie  S«ivlet  Union.  If  he  believes  truly  In  dis- 
arm.iment  and  peace,  ignored  this  offer "" 

What  Could  Illustrate  more  cJearly  the 
cynicism  of  the  5><>vlet  Government  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  than  Mr  Khrushchev's 
attempt  to  make  a  resumption  of  disarma- 
ment talks  conditional  upon  acceptance  of 
the  demands  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  fun- 
damental change  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
exeiutlve  of  the  United  Nations'  Tills  Is 
Just  another  Illustration  of  the  uncompro- 
mising rigidity  of  the  S«3vlet  Union. 

If  we  are  ever  to  cope  with  the  groa'Ing 
problem  of  disarmament,  we  must  make  a 
start  on  actual  measures,  consistent  with  the 
more  comprehensive  plans  related  to  ulti- 
mate   go«Us 

As  tt>  the  kind  of  measures  which  deserve 
the  m<wt  urgent  attention.  I  have  frequently 
had    vK-casion    t<j   urge   publicly    that   Imme- 
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dlate  consideration  should  be  glTen  to  the 
following : 

1.  The  systematic  control  of  inlttWe  de- 
signed to  deliver  nuclear  weapoaa  of  mass 
destruction: 

3.  The  designs tlon  and  Inspection  of 
launching  sites  for  mlstdles; 

S.  The  abolition  of  b:.ologlcal  and  cbiil<!>l 
weapons; 

4  The  outlawing  of  the  outer  space  for 
military  purpoees  and  esfwdally  a  ban  on 
the  mounting  of  armaments  on  orbital  satel- 
lites: 

5.  Cessation  of  the  production  of  flaslon- 
able  msterlal  fo*  wea|)ons  and  the  oonver- 
slon  of  existing  stocks  to  peaceftil  purpoees; 

6.  An  end  to  nuclear  testing;  and 

7.  The  development  of  adequate  peace- 
keeping machinery  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  to  Insure  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  world  (»mmunltjr  after  dis- 
armament had  been  achieved. 

I  need  hardly  strecs  the  slgnlflcsnce  of 
early  agreement  on  measures  like  these, 
carried  out  under  appropriate  vcrlftcatlon 
and  Inspection,  for  control  Is  the  eseentlal 
element  In  any  dlsarriament  agreement. 

With  every  month  that  passes,  technical 
developments  emphasise  the  pressing  need 
for  orderly  legal  arranfiement  and  regulations 
In  outer  space.  Jurisdiction  In  outer  space 
must  be  assured  for  itclentlflc  and  peaceful 
purposes  only,  and  all  nations,  great  or  snuJl. 
should  have  equal  rights. 

The  obioctlve  must  be  to  create  a  regime 
which  wlU  Instire  (1)  that  the  exploration 
and  uses  of  outer  space  shall  be  devoted 
solely  to  scientific  and  peaceful  pvirpoees: 
(2i  that  no  celestlsl  body  shall  be  considered 
as  capable  of  appropriation  by  any  state; 
(3)  that  space  vehicles  shall  be  Identified 
by  s  system  of  reglsiratlon  of  launchlngs. 
call  signs,  markings,  arid  current  orbital  and 
transit  characterlsUcs  (4)  that  frequencies 
for  communications  vflth  and  among  space 
vehicles  shall  be  allocated  on  a  rational  and 
agreed  basis 

The  complexity  of  ttiese  tasks  requires  that 
the  United  NaUons  Conomlttee  on  the  Peace- 
ful Usee  of  Outer  Space  begin  Its  work  with- 
out further  delay. 

While  Mr  Khrusbciiev  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  evils  of  colonialism,  he  had  very  little 
to  say  B»x)Ut  economic  asslstnnce  to  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  There  was 
r.o  pledge  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  make  In- 
creased contributions  (O  United  Nations  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  technical  assistance. 
I  wou'd  ask  Uie  Assembly  to  compare  ob- 
jectively tne  most  gi*nerous  offer  of  ma- 
terial assistance  made  before  this  Assembly 
by  President  Elsenhower  with  the  empty  So- 
viet proposal  for  a  mere  declaration. 

There  Is  an  \irgent  need  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  International  e<?onomlc  aid  to  ths  less 
developed  countries,  espjeclally  to  the  newly 
Independent  states  of  Africa.  The  material 
resources  available  for  economic  assistance 
through  the  United  Nations  and  other  pro- 
grams must  be  very  greatly  Increased  if  the 
needs  of  Africa  are  to  be  met  without  Impair- 
ing plans  for  assistance  In  other  areas. 

Canada  regards  economic  and  technical 
assistance  as  a  form  of  cooperation  for 
worldwide  stability  and  prosperity  and  we 
do  not  condone  the  Imposition  upon  new 
nations  In  Africa  or  elsewhere  of  any  par- 
ticular social,  economic,  or  political  order. 
Canada  will  not  only  maintain  Its  con- 
trlbuUons  to  aid  pro(;rams  at  their  present 
high  level  but  will  make  Increases.  We  trust 
that  other  member  states  will  flmd  It  possi- 
ble to  do  likewise,  whether  within  the  United 
Nations  framework  or  through  other  chan- 
nels. 

In  this  Assembly  we  are,  of  course,  pri- 
marily concerned  with  what  the  United 
Nations  can  do,  but  the  need  Is  so  great 
that  every  source  of  SHsist.snoe  In  addition 
to  the  United  Nations  programs  should  be 
Utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 


Canada  naturally  has  a  family  concern  for 
thooe  countries  achieving  Independence 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Last  week,  a  new  program,  to  be  known 
as  the  Special  Commonwealth  African  Aid 
Program,  was  publicly  launched.  For  t;hls 
purpose  Canada  will,  subject  to  Parliamen- 
tary sanction,  make  a  contribution  of  910,- 
MO.OOO  over  3  years  toward  the  development 
of  African  countries  within  the  Common- 
wealth, including  some  of  the  dependent 
territories. 

While  the  greater  part  of  this  bilateral 
program  will  be  In  the  form  of  technical 
assistance  and  aids  In  education,  some  assist- 
ance In  the  field  of  capital  investment  Is 
not  precluded. 

We  regard  bilateral  assistance  within  the 
Commonwealth  association  as  complemen- 
tary to  the  United  Nations  program  In 
Africa,  and  we  will  take  every  means  to 
Insure  that  bilateral  aid  Is  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  United  Nations  programs. 
Lsst  year  Canada  doubled  its  subscription 
to  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  In  line  with  the  gen- 
eral Increase  forthcoming  from  all  members, 
and  added  a  further  $100  nxllUon. 

This  year  we  are  making  financial  provi- 
sion for  our  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association — a  contribu- 
tion which  Is  related  to  our  enlarged  contri- 
bution to  the  International  Bank. 

Canada  believes  that  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  ore  performing  a  vital 
task  in  an  effective  manner.  We  will,  there- 
fore, be  increasing  our  contributions  to  these 
two  programs  and  tlie  specific  amounts  will 
be  annoiuiced  In  due  course.  The  Canadian 
dislegatlon  will  also  be  ready  to  support  a 
reasonable  expansion  in  the  regular  progranu 
of  technical  assistance  which  are  adminis- 
tered vmder  the  authority  of  the  Secretary- 
General. 

One  of  these — the  OPEX  program — has 
proved  Its  effectiveness  In  providing  much 
needed  assistance  to  new  countries  In  de- 
veloping their  administrative  services.  Can- 
ada Is  convinced  that  the  OPKX  experiment 
Is  worthy  of  the  Assembly's  support  on  a 
permanent  and  expanded  b.isls. 

Canada  has  been  considering  a  comple- 
mentary proposal  whereby  there  will  be  es- 
tablished a  roster  of  Canadian  experts  In 
various  fields — ^ready  at  short  notice  to  be 
sent  tinder  United  Nations  auspices  to  newly 
Independent  states  requesting  them.  They 
might,  for  example,  assist  In  setting  up  or 
restoring  civil  administration  under  circum- 
stances such  as  those  In  the  Congo  or  In 
disaster  areas.  National  action  of  a  standby 
nature  on  the  part  of  member  states  is  ob- 
Tlotisly  desirable  to  supplement  the  United 
Nations  OPEX  propKxal. 

Among  the  fields  from  which  It  Is  sug- 
gested experts  might  be  recruited  are  medi- 
cine public  health,  sanitation,  public  welfare. 
communications,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  and  police  services.  It  may 
be  best,  however,  for  member  countries  to 
ready  themselves  In  fields  In  which  they  are 
specially  qualified. 

To  set  up  what  might  be  called  an  exi)ert8 
bank  would  msike  for  administrative  sta- 
bility and  make  It  unnecessary  to  rely  on 
a  crash  recruiting  campaign  for  this  pur- 
pose after  the  need  arises. 

The  problem  of  feeding  the  millions  of 
chronically  hungry  and  undernourished 
peoples  of  the  world  Is  tragic  and  urgent. 
The  urgency  Is  heightened  by  the  existence 
not  only  of  great  surpluses  of  cereals  and 
other  foodstuffs  In  some  more  fortunately 
situated  countries,  but  also  the  capacity  In 
many  of  these  countries  to  increase  greatly 
Uieir  agrlctiltural  production. 

Canada's  stirplus  of  wheat  alone  stood  at 
636  million  bushels  last  Jiily  31.  Surplus 
food,  piled  up  In  sterile  storage,  cannot  be 
Justified  when  so  many  human  beings  lack 
adequate  food  and  nutrition. 


I  am  well  aware,  as  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  has  stated  in  Its 
"freedom  from  hunger"  campaign,  that 
agricultural  siu-pluaes  of  the  more  advanced 
countries  could  at  best  afford  only  a  tem- 
prorary  relief  which,  measured  against  the 
scale  of  total  world  need,  would  even  then 
be  Incomplete. 

Much  will  therefore  have  to  be  done  by 
the  food-deficit  countries  themselves  to 
raise  their  own  levels  of  production.  It 
should  not,  and  Indeed  could  not,  be  for 
the  surplus-producing  and  food-deficit 
countries  alone  to  attempt  to  shoulder  this 
immense  burden.  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  to 
meet  this  major  challenge. 

A  few  countries  cannot  be  expected  to 
underwrite  the  costs  of  transferring  their 
surpluses  to  nations  in  need,  and  I  hope  that 
other  countries  represented  at  this  Assembly 
will  also  be  prepared  to  join  together  In 
contributing  to  a  solution  of  truly  world- 
wide scope  to  this  pressing  problem  of  the 
worlds  suffering  and  starving  peoples. 

Canada  U  acutely  aware  of  their  needs. 
In  the  last  3  years.  Canada's  contributions 
of  wheat  and  flour  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  amounted  to  $56  million,  and 
much  has  also  been  done  by  others.  But 
more  Is  needed,  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment therefore  welcomes  and  commends  the 
suggestion  made  by  President  Elsenhower 
last  week  that  this  Assembly  should  serious- 
ly consider  devising  some  workable  scheme 
along  the  lines  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram— Canada  envisages  a  world  food  bank 
to  provide  food  to  member  states  through 
the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  scheme  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  concerted  machinery  which 
would  take  account  of  established  trading 
patterns  In  wheat  and  flour  marketiixg  and 
coordinate  the  Individual  surplus  disposal 
programs  to  Improve  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  wheat  both  to  raise  standards  of  nu- 
trition and  as  a  means  of  assisting  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  as  the  judicial  arm  of  the  United 
Nations,  needs  the  power  and  the  authority 
to  play  a  larger  and  more  effective  role.  All 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  auto- 
matically parties  to  Its  statute,  which  forms 
an  Integral  part  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Canada  accepts  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  except  In  matters 
of  a  domestic  nature,  with  the  Court  de- 
ciding whether  a  particular  Issue  Is  or  Is  not 
of  a  domestic  nature.  It  Is  to  be  deplored 
that  less  than  half  of  the  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  has  declared  Its  readiness  to 
accept  the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
and  that  the  newly  emergent  states,  almost 
without  exception,  have  so  far  not  found 
themselves  able  to  accept  the  authority  of 
the  Court. 

I  have  spoken  for  Canada,  a  middle  power 
large  enough  to  bear  responsibility  but  not 
60  large  as  to  have  traditions  of  national 
power  or  aspirations  which  might  arouse 
fears  or  stisplclon.  A  nation  of  North  Amer- 
ica, we  have  our  roots  deep  In  two  Euro- 
pean cultures — those  of  Brltlan  and  France — 
the  equality  of  which  is  enshrined  and  pre- 
served   in   the  Canadian   Constitution. 

By  the  accident  of  history  and  geography, 
we  find  ourselves  squarely  between  the  two 
greatest  powers  on  earth.  We  have  no  for- 
tresses facing  either,  and  we  want  to  live  at 
p>eace  with  our  northern  neighbors  as  we 
lived  BO  long  with  our  southern  neighbors. 
In  any  conflict  between  them  Canada  would 
be  the  battleground. 

The  world  is  passing  through  two  gfreat 
human  exjjeriences — the  thrust  of  technol- 
ogy and  the  thrust  of  political  and  social 
change — each  of  them  moving  with  rising, 
almost  frightening,  speed.  Technolojty  has 
given  mankind  new  perspectives  for  a  better 
life. 
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Can  we  control  tbea*  rtroluUona  of  science 
and  aoclety?  Can  w*  taamaM  them  for  the 
common  good  and  pr*T*nt  them  from  up- 
setting the  all  too  fraicll*  foundaUons  on 
which  peace  reaU  today?    That  U  our  task 

We  hear  voices  spsak  ot  victories  for  proji- 
a^canda.  We  are  not  b«r«  In  this  Assembly 
to  win  wars  ol  propaganda;  we  are  here  to 
win  victory  for  peace.  We  have  had  enough 
of  propaganda — of  confusion,  fears,  and 
doubts  Mankind's  cry  today  la  not  for 
propaganda.  It  Is  for  truth.  We  are  not 
mustered  In  the  United  Nations  for  any  race 
or  creed  or  Ideology;  we  are  here  for  the 
hosU  of  humanity,  for  the  people,  great  and 
small. 

Peoples  and  nations  wait  upon  us;  man's 
hopes  call  upon  vis  to  say  what  we  can  do 

Let  us  not  leave  this  place  without  some 
hope  for  mankind.  Let  us.  Instead,  say  to  the 
peoples  that  death's  pale  flag  shall  not  again 
be  raised  In  war,  and  that  fear  shall  be  lifted 
from  the  hearts  and  sotils  of  men. 

For  this  could  be  our  last  chance  to  say  it. 


Statkmsnt  on  Colonialmu  by  Ambas-sador 
TiNcru  F.  TsiAKC.  Chairman  or  the 
Chinese  Delegation  to  the  1.5th  Sbs- 
sioN  or  THE  Oknebal  Assembly  or  thf 
UNrrxD  Nations.  Bktore  the  Plenary 
Metting 

Mr.  President,  the  United  NaMon.s  has  In 
the  past  15  years  frequently  debated  par- 
ticular colonial  questions  arising  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  The  Genera!  .As- 
sembly, the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
Security  Council  have  all  had  colonial  ques- 
tions on  their  agendas.  Hitherto,  all  such 
questions  considered  by  the  United  Natlon.s 
have  been  concrete  questions  relating  t<3  a 
particular  country  or  region  This  Is  the 
first  time  that  the  United  Nations  Is  con- 
sidering colonialism  In  general 

My  delegation  has  been  somewhat  reluc- 
tant In  Joining  In  such  a  discussion  because 
we  are  skeptical  about  the  practical  fruit- 
fulness  of  such  a  debate.  If  we  hope  to 
achieve  general  agreement  on  principles  re- 
lating to  colonialism  by  means  of  the  pres- 
ent debate.  It  is  totally  unnecessary  We 
have  had  such  general  agreement  for  15 
years,  for  the  principles  are  enshrined  In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  present  debate  Is  in- 
tended to  apply  the  principles  to  the  colo- 
nial questions  that  still  remain,  then.  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  the  debate  should 
be  particularized  and  not  generalized  No 
two  colonial  problems  are  alike:  each  colo- 
nial area  or  country  has  Its  special  back- 
ground and  Its  special  present-day  condi- 
tions. What  is  suitable  for  one  area  Is  not 
necessarily  suitable  for  the  others  It  is 
only  through  systematic  study  of  each  ques- 
tion by  itself  that  we  can  make  progress 
I  hope  the  present  debate  will  l>e  useful  in 
st^me  way.  I  sun  certain  that  the  present 
debate  is  not,  and  cannot  be.  a  substitute 
for  the  systematic  study  of  particular  con- 
crete colonial  questions. 

Among  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Afrlcx 
China  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  embrace  mixl- 
ern  nationalism  and  to  fight  for  emancipn- 
tion  from  European  colonialism  or  impe- 
rialism. Dr  Sun  Tat-sen,  the  father  of  the 
Chinese  Republic — indeed,  the  father  of 
modern  Chinese  nationalism  — began,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  19th  century,  to  lead 
the  Chinese  people  In  their  twofold  task  of 
freeing  China  from  European  exploitation 
and  of  building  up  In  China  a  modern 
state,  ready  and  capable  of  exercising  the 
full  rights  of  national  sovereignty  and  of 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Chinese 
people.  In  the  course  of  this  struggle,  he 
found  that  there  were  many  peoples  in 
Asia  and  Africa  living  under  conditions  as 
bad  as  those  prevailing  In  China,  and  in 
many  cases  even  wone.  In  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Dr.  Son  Tat-sen  emphasized 


that  the  new  China  should  always  sympa- 
thize with  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  and  give  them.  In  their  struggle  for 
independence  and  freedom,  such  supprTt 
as  the  Chinese  people  are  capable  of 

My  delegation  and  my  government  have 
ever  been  faithful  to  the  teachings  of  Dr 
sun  Yat-sen.  When  I  first  came  here  to 
represent  my  country,  one  of  the  critical 
problems  that  the  United  Nations  faced  was 
the  striiggle  for  national  indepentlence  by 
the  people  of  Ind(;nesirt  In  the  long  de- 
bates In  the  Security  Council  over  that  ques- 
tion, my  delegation  was  second  to  none  In 
Its  warm  siipport  of  Indonesian  freedom 
Prom  that  time  to  the  present  my  delega- 
tion has  been  consistent  in  this  respect 

It  Is  generally  assumed  that  the  problem 
of  colonialism  Is  a  problem  between  certain 
European  peoples  on  the  one  side  and  cer- 
tain Asian-African  peoples  on  the  other 
It  is  also  generally  assumed  that  the  prob- 
lem of  colonialism  concerns  the  relations 
between  the  Industrialized  nations  and  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  My 
delegation  believes  that  these  two  assump- 
tions are  in  general  correct  but  we  also  be- 
U-'ve  that  these  assumptions  oversimplify 
the  problem  of  colonialism  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  and  variations  of  these  assump- 
tions that  call  equally  for  consideration  In 
order  to  get  to  the  full  truth  I  wish  there- 
fore, to  speak  first  on  the  variations  and 
excepUons  to  the  geneml   rule 

It  is  not  always  true  that  the  problem  of 
colonl.ill.sm  only  arises  when  more-developed 
nations  try  to  dominate  levi -developed 
nations  History  records  many  instances 
where  a  less-developed  people  tries  to  exer- 
cise domination  over  a  more-developed  peo- 
ple I  will  cite  an  example  which  has  the 
merit  of  not  arousing  any  contemporary 
controversy.  The  example  Is  that  of  the 
Mongol  Empire  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries 

The  Mongols,  led  by  Genghis  Kh  in  were 
predominantly  nomads  Their  economy  was 
very  primitive,  limited  mainly  to  sheep  rais- 
ing. Their  political  organli;atlon  was  in 
the  main,  along  tribal  lines  Yet.  these 
people  conquered  China  and  held  China 
under  subjection  for  almost  a  century 
They  conquered  and  held  In  subjection  also 
large  parts  of  western  Asia  and  eastern 
Europe,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  as 
was  China,  far  more  advanced  than  Mongolia 
In  the   13th  and   14th  centuires 

The  Mongols,  under  Oenghla  Khan  were 
not  seeking  markets  for  their  export  trade, 
for  In  fact  they  had  almost  nothing  to  ex- 
port. They  were  not  seeking  foreign  fields 
of  Investment,  for  in  fact  they  had  no  capi- 
tal to  Invest  In  their  own  country  or  In  other 
countries  TTiey  were  not  seeking  raw  mate- 
rials, for  In  fact  they  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  coal.  Iron,  rubber,  oil.  coconut,  or 
tin  They  were  seeking  power  and  tribute 
Nevertheless,  such  a  relatively  underdevel- 
oped people,  nvotlvated  by  crude  desires  for 
power  and  loot,  built  ar^  empire  plu  big  a.s 
any  that  the  hi.«tory  of  mankind  has  ever 
seen 

The  example  of  the  Mongol  Empire  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  colonialism  or  Im- 
perlall.-m  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of 
any  particular  economic  or  political  system 
Indeed  if  we  study  history  carefully  we  find 
that  the  peoples  In  all  parts  of  the  world  In 
all  stages  of  development,  from  the  Stone 
Age.  through  nomadism.  ai<rlcu:ture.  com- 
merce, and  modern  mechanical  Industry 
have  all  made  attempts  at  colonization  and 
empire  building  Mr  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  colonialism  is  as  old  and  as  complex 
as  human  history  itself 

It  Is  also  not  true  that  only  European 
(jeoples  have  practiced  colonialism  or  Im- 
perialism, or  that  E\jropean  |)e<iple8  practice 
colonialism  and  lmp)erlallsm  only  against 
non-Buropean   peoples      My   example  of   the 


Mongol  Empire  la  the  case  of  an  Asian 
people  practicing  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism against  other  Asian  peoples  and  against 
Europe  as  well  In  the  medieval  period 
there  was  the  Moorish  Empire,  sUetchlng  to 
Portugal  and  Spain  and  even  at  one  time 
threatening  to  colonize  France  In  the  early 
modern  period,  there  was  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire covering  parts  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
southeast  Europe  Europe  herself  has  prac- 
ticed colonialism  and  imperialism  against 
Euroi)eans,  as  well  as  against  non- European 
pieoples  I  need  only  cite  the  case  of  the 
Naiv->leonlc  Empire  I  might  also  cite  the 
case  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Knplre. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  case,  I  wish 
to  remind  the  Assembly  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference ut  Pans  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  at  the  end  of  the  Crimean  War 
One  of  the  riHtlonallst  movements  of  that 
time  was  that  of  Italy  Led  by  Cavour  and 
other  Italian  statesmen  and  prophets,  the 
Italian  i)Cople  .•jtrove  for  emancipation  from 
Austro-Hunganan  domination  of  Lombardy- 
V'enetla.  as  well  as  for  Italian  unity.  At 
the  Parii  Conference  France  sympathized 
*.ih  Italinn  nationalism  and  wished  to  give 
Cavour  a  chance  to  plead  for  Italian  free- 
dom and  unity  and  to  speak  about  Lom- 
bardy-Venetm  The  Auatro -Hungarian  dele- 
»?atlon  to  the  Paris  Conference  protested  on 
the  ground  that  the  question  of  Lombardy- 
V'enetia  was  i^ne  of  Austrian  domestic  Jurls- 
duti,)!!  that  the  Austrian  title  to  Lombardy- 
V'eneti.i  had  been  sanctified  by  treaty  and 
even  tradition,  and  that  therefore  It  was  an 
uncalled  for  Interference  If  the  Conference 
m  Paris  should  touch  on  problems  relating 
Uj  northern  Italy  As  Is  well  known,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  objections  were  overruled 
by  Count  Walewski.  the  president  of  the 
Conference  and  Count  Cavour  had  his 
rhance  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Italian  freedom 
and  unity  I  recall  that  episode  partly  be- 
cause althovigh  It  occurred  100  years  ago.  It 
still  holds  certain  lessons  for  us  today  and 
p.-irtiy  because  that  episfyde  is  a  good  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  the  European  na- 
tions have  exercised  colf^nlallsm  and  im- 
perialism   over    other    European    p>eoplee 

t'.jloiiialism  changes  with  time.  It  Is  as 
Vitrted  as  human  .society  Itself.  We  would 
be  unrealistic  and  Ineffective  If  we  limited 
our  attention  to  any  one  type  of  colonial- 
ism and  overI(x>ked  the  dangers  and  threats 
of  other  types  of  colonialism 

In  the  modern  period  of  history,  that  Is 
in  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  the  main 
trend  of  colonialism  Is  that  of  European 
expansion  to  the  other  continents  of  the 
world  It  Is  In  the  main  a  struggle  of  the 
economically  and  politically  better  organ- 
ized states  of  Europe  against  the  politically 
and  economically  less-developed  peoples  of 
Asia.  Africa  and  America  In  the  course  of 
these  centuries  the  whole  world  has  been. 
to  some  d«  gree.  Europeanlzed  If  there  Is 
one  feature  In  modern  history  that  can  be 
said  to  dominate  the  whole  period,  we  can 
say  that  It  Is  the  Europeanlzatlon  of  the 
world  The  process  has  been  a  mixture  of 
the  good  with  the  evil  I  shall  not  stop  to 
analyze  and  differentiate  or  to  assign  blame 
and  responsibility  Some  of  the  evil  done 
by  Europe  to  Asia  and  Africa  was  unin- 
tended: some  was  intended  Likewise  with 
the  good  some  of  the  good  done  was  Inci- 
dental and  unintended:  on  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  some  good  that  was  inten- 
tional and  planned  The  whole  process  of 
the  Europeanlzatlon  or  colonization  of  the 
world  is  very  human — a  grand  mixture  of 
the  good  with  the  evil 

When  Europe  started  on  its  grand  move- 
ment for  expansion  beyond  Europe,  it  di- 
vided Into  two  currents  Nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  expanded  overseas  to  America. 
Asia,  and  Africa  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
expanded  overland  The  Russians  crossed 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  conquer  and  colonize 
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Siberia  and  central  Asia.  Fvu'thermore, 
Russia  took  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  cer- 
t.iln  parts  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  been 
an  accident  of  geography  that  most  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  reached 
only  by  the  oversea  expansion  of  Western 
Europe  and  were  untouched  by  the  over- 
land expansion  of  Tsarist  Russia.  As  a  re- 
sult of  thu  geographical  circumstance,  most 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  today  have 
had  the  colonialism  of  Western  Europe 
burned  Into  their  consciousness  and  have 
.ilmost  no  room  in  their  minds  for  the  over- 
hind  colonialism  of  Russia.  For  this  reason, 
the  present  prevailing  opinion  In  moat 
Abian-Afrlcan  countries  In  regard  to  Euro- 
jK-an  colonialism  Is  one-sided,  distorted  and, 
to    a    certain    degree,    nonobjectlve. 

The  two  currents  of  European  expansion, 
that  Is  the  oversea  expansion  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  overland  expansion  of  Rus- 
sia, met  with  relatively  weak  opposition  on 
the  part  of  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  both  currents,  the  partlclpanU 
were  a  great  mixture  of  adventurers,  law- 
less persons,  patriots,  religious  zealots,  and 
fortune  hunters.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  the 
first  expanslonUt  leader  was  Yermak,  who 
led  a  band  of  840  men  across  the  Ural  Moun- 
Uilns  in  the  year  1579.  In  about  60  years, 
a  succession  of  Russian  expansionists  man- 
aged to  reach  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  region 
of  Okhotsk.  In  these  60  years,  the  entire 
extent  of  Siberia  became  a  part  of  the  czar- 
ist  empire,  with  a  total  area  of  4  million 
square  miles,  more  than  twice  the  slse  of 
European  Russia  In  this  long  inarch  to 
the  Pacific  across  Siberia,  the  first  organ- 
ized opposition  the  Russians  met  came  from 
the  Kuchum  Khanate,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Ob  River.  The  Khanate  was  one  of 
the  remnant  paru  of  the  great  Mongol 
Empire.  In  1583.  Yermak  captured  Slblr. 
the  capital  of  the  Khanate.  When  the  Rus- 
sians reached  the  Far  East,  they  met  thv 
opposition  of  China.  Here  In  the  region 
watered  by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the 
Amur  River.  China  and  Russia  fought  a 
series  of  skirmishes.  Mllltto-Uy  It  was  a 
draw.  The  military  stalemate  resulted  In 
the  Treaty  of  Nerchinsk,  signed  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  1689.  According  to  that  treaty,  the 
valley  of  the  Amur  River  and  its  trlbutarlaa 
was  acknowledged  to  be  part  of  China. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  Russians  renewed 
their  aggression  along  the  Amur.  By  a  com- 
bination of  military  action  and  diplomacy, 
czarlst  Russia  took  from  China  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Amur  River  and  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ussurl  River.  These  two  areas 
today  constitute  the  Amur  Province  and  the 
Maritime  Province  of  the  Russian  Par  East. 
The  city  of  Vladivostok  was,  up  to  i860,  a 
Chinese  settlement  named  "Holsenwel";  the 
Russians  changed  It  to  "Vladivostok,"  which 
means  "domlnator  of  the  East."  These  re- 
gions of  the  Amur  and  Ussurl,  which  csarlst 
Russia  took  from  China  In  1860,  and  which 
Soviet  Russia  retains,  have  a  total  area  of 
400.000  square  miles. 

I  will  not  relate  here  the  history  of  Soviet 
expansion  In  central  A^la.  The  so-called 
Republics  of  Kazakhstan.  Uzbekistan,  Klr- 
glzstan.  Turkmenistan,  and  Tadjikistan  of 
today  had  been  Independent  countries  be- 
fore they  were  annexed  by  csarlst  Rttvla. 

I  will  also  not  relate  the  story  of  Ruaslan 
expansion  In  Europe  itself.  Others  In  this 
very  hall  know  that  story  even  better  than 
I  do  and  probably  feel  even  mon  keenly 
about  it  as  they  should. 

In  his  long  speech  before  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  33,  which,  among 
other  things,  opened  the  present  debate  on 
colonialism,  Mr.  Khrushchev.  Chairman  oC 
the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
had  some  interesting  things  to  say  about 
colonialism  in  csarlst  Russia: 

"The  csarlst  government  pursued  In  the 
border  lands  of  Riusla  an  essentially  oc^onlal 


policy  which  differed  but  little  from  what 
can  be  seen  today  In  colonial  countries. 
Usbeks,  Kazakhs,  Tadjiks,  and  other  nation- 
alities were  scornfully  called  aliens.  They 
were  not  considered  as  human  beings  and 
were  severely  exploited.  National  differences, 
hatred,  and  discord  were  stirred  up  between 
these  nationalities,  and  the  czarlst  empire 
was  held  together  only  by  bayonete  and 
subjugation." 

With  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  our  authority, 
we  can  conclude  that  Russia,  at  least  up  to 
the  revolution  of  1917,  had  a  colonial  em- 
pire, differing  but  little  from  the  other 
colonial  empires  of  the  world.  What  he 
called  borderlands,  held  together  only  by 
bayonets  and  subjugation.  Included  Finland. 
Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland.  Bes- 
sarabia, the  Ukraine,  the  Caucasus,  central 
Asia,  eastern  Siberia,  and  parts  of  Man- 
churia. They  covered  15  million  square 
kilometers  of  land,  or  about  70  pxercent  of 
the  total  area  of  the  Russian  Empire.  That 
Is  the  heritage  left  by  czarlst  Russia  to 
Soviet  Russia.  The  all-lmFX>rtant  question 
Is:  What  has  the  Soviet  Union  done  with 
this  heritage? 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1917, 
all  former  colonial  areas  of  Russia  rose  in 
revolt  and  declared  their  Independence. 
Some  succeeded,  some  failed.  Finland, 
under  Marshal  Mannerhelm,  won  her  war 
of  Independence  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
treaty  of  October  14,  1920.  Likewise  Poland. 
under  Marshal  Pllsudskl,  by  the  treaty  of 
March  18.  1921.  Likewise  Estonia,  Latvia. 
and  Lithuania  by  the  treaties  of  February  22, 
August  11,  and  Jtily  12.  1920.  But  not  the 
other  colonial  areas.  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence was  suppressed  In  August  1920.  Geor- 
gian Independence  In  February  1921.  central 
Asian  Independence  through  a  long  cam- 
paign that  lasted  from  1922  to  1924. 

As  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Soviet  Union  has  retaken 
Iktonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  has.  In 
addition,  brought  other  European  countries 
under  Soviet  domination.  Today  the  Soviet 
Empire  Is  bigger  than  that  of  the  czars. 
We  know  from  the  example  of  Hungary  how 
the  Soviet  Union  would  deal  with  any  of 
her  subject  peoples  If  they  should  fight  for 
freedom. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  the  Soviet  Union  In  his  speech  before 
the  General  Assembly  on  September  23 
painted  a  bright  picture  of  the  development 
of  the  central  Asian  republics  In  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  one  side,  and  a  dark  picture 
of  the  colonies  of  Western  European  nations 
on  the  other.  Others  In  this  Assembly 
hall  can  examine  the  account  of  conditions 
In  the  Western  colonies  with  greater  au- 
thority than  I.  I  wish  for  the  moment  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  con- 
ditions In  central  Asia.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
admitted,  and  I  quote: 

"The  conditions  of  remote  areas  of  the 
csarlst  empire  hardly  differed  from  Western 
colonies  because  they  were  severely  ex- 
ploited by  autocracy,  by  capitalism." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  picture  has 
greatly  changed  since  the  October  revolu- 
tion.   Let  me  quote  again: 

"Now  Kasakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  Klrglz- 
stan.  Turkmenistan,  Tadjikistan — all  the 
sister  republics  of  central  Asia — have  ttirned 
from  backward  colonies  of  tsarist  Russia 
Into  advanced,  industrially  developed  social- 
ist republics." 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  considerable 
industrial  development  In  Soviet  central 
Asia.  There  has  likewise  been  considerable 
industrial  development  In  many  of  the 
Western  colonies.  The  fact  remains  that  In 
the  huge  Soviet  Empire,  Industrialization 
has  been  very  uneven.  Take  for  example 
the  textile  Industar-  According  to  Mr.  Ba- 
raasky,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scl- 
Of  the  UJB.SJI.,  80  percent  of  the  tex- 


tile industry  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  concentrated 
In  the  three  purely  Rtisslan  regions  of  Mos- 
cow, Yaroslav,  and  Ivanovo,  and  only  20  per- 
cent In  the  cotton  producing  areas  which 
are  In  central  Asia. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  unevenly  distributed.  The  non-Rmslan 
republics  of  Turkestan.  Caucasia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  some  historically  non-Russian 
areas  of  Siberia  are  the  richest  provinces  of 
the  Soviet  empire.  Almost  100  percent  of 
the  oil  resources  are  concentrated  in  the 
Moslem  republics.  Basic  iron  and  coal  de- 
posits, manganese,  nonferrous  metals,  sugar 
beets,  cotton,  grain,  cattle  breeding,  etc., 
are  also  mostly  concentrated  In  non-Russian 
areas,  while  the  ethnic  Russian  areas  are 
generally  pvoor  In  natural  resources.  In  spite 
of  this  natural  fact,  industrial  development 
has  been  much  more  concentrated  in  Russia 
proper  and  must  less  significant  in  the  non- 
Russian  territories.  According  to  Soviet  of- 
ficial statistical  sources,  Russia  proper  pro- 
duces 75  percent  of  all  Soviet  engineering 
and  metalworklng  products,  92  percent  of 
all  aut^jmoblles.  87  percent  of  all  finished 
cotton  goods,  and  82  percent  of  wool  prod- 
ucts. 

In  addition  to  the  favored  p>06ltion  of  Rus- 
•sla  proper  in  the  huge  Soviet  EimplTe,  the 
Russians  have  migrated  in  large  numbers 
Into  many  of  these  so-called  sister  republics. 
According  to  the  great  Soviet  encyclopedia, 
the  population  of  Kazakhstan,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  non-Russian  republics,  In  1933 
was  57.1  percent  native  Kazakh  and  only 
19.7  percent  Russian.  According  to  the  So- 
viet census  of  1959,  the  population  of  Ka- 
zakhstan was  only  30  percent  Kazakh,  42.7 
percent  Russian,  8.2  percent  Ukrainian,  with 
the  remainder  consisting  of  minor  ethnic 
groups. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  on  September  23  had  also 
much  to  say  on  the  Cultural  development 
of  the  non-Russian  republics  In  the  Soviet 
Union.    Let  me  quote  him : 

"It  Is  known  that  before  the  revolution, 
the  naUonalltles  of  Kazakhstan  and  the 
central  Asian  republics  were  almost  entirely 
Illiterate.  There  were  almost  no  people  with 
secondary  and  higher  education.  Soviet 
ix)wer  has  opened  for  all  peoples  broad  ac- 
cess to  education  and  culture." 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  much 
about  the  cultural  conditions  In  central  Asia 
In  the  earlier  periods.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
the  feeling  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  charac- 
terization of  these  peoples  as  being  almost 
entirely  Illiterate  Is  a  gross  caricature.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  geographer,  Khany- 
kov,  who  explored  the  Bukhara  Emirate  in 
about  1840,  schools  In  the  Bukhara  Emirate 
were  spread  all  over  the  country  both  In 
towns  and  villages.  In  towns  almost  every 
street  had  Its  primary  school  and,  according 
to  an  approximate  evaluation,  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  Emirate  was 
literate.  Dtirlng  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century,  such  a  high  percentage  of  literacy 
was  high  even  for  Western  countries. 

Leaving  aside  the  cultural  conditions  of 
central  Asia  in  the  pre-Russlan  period,  we 
know  for  certain  that  the  cultvu-al  develop- 
ment In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  also  uneven. 
Take  for  example  Uzbekistan.  The  popula- 
tion of  Uzbekistan  Is  14.5  times  less  than 
that  of  Russia  proper,  but  its  niunber  of  stu- 
dents Is  18  times  less,  the  nvunber  of  books 
and  Journals  published  per  year  is  44  times 
less,  and  the  number  of  Issues  of  newspapers 
per  year  is  40  times  less. 

Or  let  us  take  Kazakhstan.  The  popula- 
tion of  Kazakhstan  Is  12  times  less  than  that 
of  Russia  proper,  but  Its  number  of  students 
Is  24.6  times  less,  books  and  Journals  66  times 
less,  and  Issues  of  newspapers  36  times  less 
per  year. 

Or  let  us  take  the  Ukraine.  According  to 
official  Soviet  statistics,  the  population  of  the 
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mcTftlnlan  RepubUc  Is  2M  times  lew  than 
that  or  the  populatfcm  erf  the  Rtnelan  Re- 
public but  the  niimlMr  of  atudenta  In  hl^er 
schools  m  the  XTkntn*  U  8.6  tlmea  leM  than 
m  the  Buaaian  Republic.  Ui«  nxunber  of  booka 
and  joumala  per  year  la  more  than  10  tlmea 
lesa  m  the  Ukraine  than  In  the  Runlan  Re- 
pubUc, and  the  numbar  of  laaues  of  newa- 
paoera  per  year  la  7  ttmaa  len.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  eultura  of  the  Ukraine  waa 
ahead  of  the  culture  at  Ruaala.  One  can- 
not poealblj  ar^e  that  the  present  state  of 
Ukrainian  cultiire  la  due  to  Ita  old  back- 
wardneaa. 

In  hlB  speech  on  Saptambar  23,  Prime  Min- 
ister KhrushchcT  palntad  f or  ua  a  glorious 
plctxire  of  national  fraadom  In  the  Soviet 
Union.     Let  me  quota  him: 

"According  to  the  eoostltutlon.  each  of  our 
IB  Union  Republics  has  the  right  to  rfmaln 
in  the  union  or  leare  It  If  It  ao  desires  The 
existence  of  10  autonomous  republics,  9 
autonomous  regions,  aad  10  national  terri- 
tories make  It  posslbla  to  preserre  the  na- 
tional features  and  cultural  originality  of 
each  people  and  natkJoaJlty." 

It  la  true  that  article  17  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution doea  declare  that  every  Soviet 
Union  has  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
U  S.S.R.  Prime  Mlnlatar  Khrtishchev,  how- 
ever, forgot  to  mention  to  us  two  other  arti- 
cles In  the  same  constitution:  Namely,  arti- 
cles ai  and  13S.  Aitlela  31  sUpulates.  I 
quote;  "A  single  union  eltlsenship  Is  estab- 
lished for  all  cltlasns  of  the  USSR" 
Article  133  reads:  "To  defend  the  country  ts 
the  sacred  duty  of  erary  cltleen  of  the 
USSR.  Treason  to  the  motherland— viola- 
tion of  the  oath  of  allaglazice.  desertion  to 
the  enemy,  impairing  the  military  power  of 
the  state,  espionage — ts  punishable  with  all 
the  severity  of  the  law  as  the  most  heinous 
of  Crimea."  In  fact,  all  attempts  to  obtain 
any  advantage  from  article  17  of  the  consti- 
tution automatically  become  a  serious  uf- 
fense  according  to  artlcla  133  and  article  21 

It  ahould  be  ramambarad  that  while  the 
political  structura  at  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
nominally  a  federation,  actually  political 
power  Is  centrallzad  In  the  Buaalan  Commu- 
nist Party.  The  Communist  Parties  of  the 
constituent  republics  are  treated  as  local 
committees  of  the  Buaalan  Oocnm unlet  Party. 

The  question  may  ba  asked:  "Why  do  the 
Soviets,  while  refusing  their  own  captive 
peoples  the  right  to  sscede  and  establish 
themselves  as  Indepandent  states,  propagate 
the  slogan  of  liberation  of  colonial  peoples 
In  Asia  and  Afrlcat"  Lsnln  answered  this 
question  In  the  following  words: 

"We,  aa  Communtota.  must  and  will  sup- 
port the  bourgeois  amandpatlon  movements 
In  ooloolal  countries  when  those  movements 
have  a  real  revolutionary  character  and  when 
the  representatives  of  thoae  movemenU  wlU 
not  hinder  us  In  educating  and  organizing 
the  peasants  and  tha  axploltcd  masses  in 
the  revolutionary  spirit-" 

I  take  this  quotation  from  I>enln's 
Works,"  fourth  edition,  volume  31,  page 
317.  Stalin  llkewlsa  gave  his  answer  to  this 
question : 

"The  slogsm  of  salf-datermlnatlnn  nf  na- 
tions at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Oame 
of  enxanclpatlon  la  spraadlng  In  the  colonies. 
Is  a  revolutionary  pasaword  for  vm.  W.ille  the 
Soviet  stataa  are  uniting  Into  a  federation 
of  their  ovwu  will,  tha  nations  forming  the 
Busalan  Socialist  Fsdaratlon  will  not  volun- 
tarily uaa  the  right  at  aaeasslon.  However, 
If  we  deal  with  colonlaa  stlU  under  the  claws 
of  Britain.  Pranoa.  Aaarloa.  Japan,  if  we 
deal  with  such  oouBtrlaa  as  Arabia.  Meso- 
potamia. Turkey.  latfU.  which  are  colonies 
or  half-colonlas  at  tbm  antanta.  then  the 
right  at  nations  to  aaparate  becomea  a 
revolutionary  slogan  and  to  give  It  up  means 
to  help  the  ImperteUataL" 

Thu  quotation  la  taken  from  the  "Works 
of  Stalin."  volume  5,  page  43.    In  plain  lan- 


guage. Stalin's  Idea  was  thU:  The  Soviet 
Union  supports  the  liberating  movements 
in  Western  colonies  because  such  support 
will  help  the  Soviet  Union  to  spread  its 
power  and  Its  Interests  the  world  over 
Within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Soviets  are  naturaUy  ajralnst  any  liberating 
movements  and  against  any  form  of  federa- 
tion of  free  nations  This  Is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  Let  us  not  misunderstand  the  Soviet 
Initiative  In  this  session  of  the  Assembly 
Lcnln  long  ago  declared 

"M*»rxlam  cannot  be  reconciled  with  na- 
tionalism even  If  the  latter  is  Just.  Irre- 
proachable and  civilized  Marxism  Is  mov- 
ing forward  ahead  of  every  nationalism  as 
an  International  Idea  of  the  amalgamation  of 
all  nations  Into  a  higher  whole  National 
culture  Is  In  general  the  culture  of  estate 
owners,  clergy,  and  bourgeoisie  • 

This  U  found  In  Lenin's  Works,  volume 
20.  page  8. 

We  from  China  are  against  colonlulUm  of 
any  type,  shape,  or  origin  A  colony  Is  a 
colony  whether  It  is  the  product  of  over- 
sea expansion  or  the  prixluct  of  overland 
expansion  We  have  nothing  good  to  say 
about  colonialism.  We  wish  It  to  be  termi- 
nated as  early  as  possible.  Wherever  people 
In  Asia.  Africa,  Europe,  or  America  struggle 
against  colonialism,  we  In  China  will  lend 
them  oxir  support 

Mr.  President,  the  w.rld  f.^ces  a  gigantic 
Contradiction  la  us  developments  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  the  development  of  the 
colonies  of  Western  Europe-in  countries  Into 
independent  nations,  many  of  which  are 
represented  here  Uiday  In  this  Assembly 
hall.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  Soviet 
Empire  ever  expanding  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  when  I  say  that  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Evirope  are  living  up  to,  even  though 
somewhat  slowly,  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  the  ba.sic  asplratlor^s  of  man- 
kind. The  Soviet  Empire  Is  t<xl  ly  pushing 
and  forging  ahead  against  the  Ideals  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  basic  yearn- 
ings fir  freedom  of  people  everywhere  ThU 
Ls  the  problem  that  the  Assembly  faces. 

THE  r.rr sera  or  oirrrNBAKras  sfupch  in  thi 

V  s  .s  R. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In 
Diy  possession  an  analysis  of  the  effects 
of  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker's  speech 
In  the  U.S.6.R.  which  I  earnestly  believe 
will  open  many  eyes  In  this  body  as  it 
has  mine.  The  authoritative  and  widely 
respected  West  European  organ.  Die 
Zuercher  Zeltung,  provided  this  analysis 
in  Its  Sunday  edition  of  November  20. 
1960,  under  the  title  "Colonialism  in  the 
Soviet  Empire."  Whereas,  unfortu- 
nately, most  of  our  correspondents  de- 
pend for  their  news  on  Moscow's  paf>ers, 
like  Izvestia  and  Pravda,  this  SwLss 
paper  covers  developments  in  detail  In 
the  non-Russian  colonies  within  the 
U.fiSJl.  What  it  reveals  in  this  anaiysLs 
has  consequently  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  American  public. 

In  a  vivid  and  forceful  way  this  report 
points  out  how  Diefenbaker's  remarks 
threw  Moscow's  masters  and  puppets  into 
confusion  In  the  United  Nations,  fearing 
that  the  Canadian's  statement  was  the 
signal  for  a  whole  array  of  speeches  re- 
viewing all  essential  aspecta  if  imperi- 
alist Russian  colonialism.  It  describes  in 
detail  how  Moscow  Immediately  mobi- 
lized all  media  in  Ukraine  to  protest  the 
Diefenbaker  statement  and  how  it  soon 
developed  certain  qualms  about  the  oa- 
tional  Eissertlveness  of  the  people  there. 
The  analysis  also  shows  how  Podgomy 
upon  his  return  to  Kiev  attempted  to  re- 


assure his  cohorts  that  the  Prhne  Minis- 
ter's remarks  were  "choked  In  the  very 
germ  stage."  I  seek  permission  to  In- 
clude this  stirring  analysis  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Colonialism  ii»  th«  Sovirr  Eisratx — thk 
UNJmoTxcm)  Plank  or  Khstjsmchsv's 
PoLrriCAL    OrraNsm — Krracrs    or   Spkcch 

or  DiKrENBAKCX 

A  significant  event  which  recently  took 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Western  circles.  It  was  the  un- 
expectedly strong  echo  of  the  speech  of  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister,  John  Diefenbaker, 
before  the  United  Nations  The  fact  that 
the  repercussions  resulting  from  the  Cana- 
dians speech  were  completely  overlooked  In 
the  bustle  of  International  events,  probably 
was  caused  by  the  fact  that  those  diplomats 
and  foreign  correspondents  accredited  In 
Moecow  read  as  a  rule  the  central  newspa- 
pers In  which  many  events  from  various 
paru  of  the  Soviet  colonial  empire  are  only 
fragmentarlly  reported,  or  not  even  men- 
tioned at  all.  If  one  analyzes  the  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  according  to 
Pravda  or  Izvestia  only,  one  cannot  know 
that  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  has  pro- 
voked with  one  single  sentence  a  whole 
avalanche  of  press  articles,  radio  comments, 
protest  rallies,  and  letters.  This  vehament 
reaction  was  limited  to  Soviet  Ukraine — for 
obvious  reasons  the  printing  of  the  news  in 
the  other  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  was 
stopped 

uKSAiNS  Ad  A  sovirr  oolont 
Diefenbaker  did  not  limit  himself  In  his 
answer  to  the  antlcolonlal  blast  of  Khru- 
shchev, to  a  general  statement  on  Soviet 
colonialism  In  Eastern  Europe  and  In  the 
Baltic  States:  he  made  one  step  further 
and  qtiestlnned  the  spurious  federation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  by  touching  upon  the 
problem  of  the  self-determination  of 
Ukraine  It  was  already  heard  In  New  York 
that  this  attack  of  the  Canadian  statesman 
evoked  at  first  a  reaction  of  confusion 
among  the  Soviets.  The  Soviet  experts  had 
tn  ask  themselves  whether  the  informations 
they  had  received  from  their  secret  service, 
diplomats,  Taas  correspondents  and  for- 
eign Communist  Parties  before  the  session 
tn  New  Tork,  according  to  which  the  West 
waa  not  prepared  to  wage  a  fight  on  the 
colonial  problem,  were  true.  After  Diefen- 
baker's address  they  thought  It  apparently 
poRslble  that  the  Western  delegations  bad 
agreed  among  themselves  to  take  up  a  fight 
against  the  Soviets  on  this  delicate  ques- 
tion However,  when  In  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. It  bec.-une  apparent  that  It  was  a 
mistake  and  that  Diefenbaker  acted  only  on 
his  own,  they  breathed  again  In  relief.  The 
whole  affair  was  to  be  restricted  to  a  polemi- 
cal argument  taken  over  by  the  Ukrainian 
Communist  leader  Podgomy  at  the  plenary 
session  of  the  UN  —yet  the  So\-let  calcula- 
tim  did  not  quite  work 

Radio  Liberty,  the  American  transmitter 
stationed  In  Munich,  which  has  a  program 
for  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union,  repeated 
Diefenbaker's  statements  for  several  days 
also  In  tho^e  broadcasts  Intended  for 
Ukraine  Apparently,  this  Information  was 
heard  by  so  many  Ukrainians  that  after  a 
few  days*  silence  the  Soviets  started  a 
counterattack  of  such  dimensions  as  they 
hnd  done  only  at  the  height  of  the  cold  war 

rooooaNT's  kxplt  to  DiKrasraAJaxs 

Moscow  had  first  sent  Its  Cotnmunlst 
satrap  from  Kiev,  the  Plrst  Party  Sacretary 
Podgomy.  who  aa  the  head  of  the  Sovlst 
Ukrainian  dslsgatlon.  took  tha  floor  In  Maw 
Tork  on  October  4  and  rebuked  ChsCanbakar. 
In  Ukraine  Podgomy  Is  known  aa  Pld- 
homy-.  In  tha  Soviet  Busilan  praas  and  also 
abroad  ths  Ruaslflad  spelling  "Pudgmuy" 
Is    used.      Among    Ukrainians    abroad   he   is 
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considered  as  a  Russian  functionary.  It 
.oeeins  that  those  doubts  about  his  national 
attitude  prevail  also  in  his  country,  for  be 
was  Instructed  to  give  his  first  speech  In  the 
course  of  the  general  debate  In  New  Tork 
not  m  Russian  but  In  Ukrainian,  which 
was  later  propagandized  In  Kiev  as  having 
been   an   Important  event. 

Podgomy  took  over  the  task  to  answer  tha 
Canadian  Prime  Minister.  So  Podgomy 
protested  against  the  passage  by  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  of  the  captive  nations  resolu- 
tion, which  put  In  doubt  the  status  of  tha 
Soviet  Ukrainian  Republic,  which,  he  In- 
sisted, was  a  sovereign  and  free  state.  He 
tried  to  discredit  these  declarations  as  cheap 
masquerade,  which  allegedly  epraged  tha 
42  minion  Ukrainians  at  home  and  hurt 
the  "sentiments  of  love  to  the  motherland 
among  the  working  Ukrainian  emigration  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,"  and  then 
went  on  to  a  direct  attack  against  Diefen- 
baker. He  said  that  the  statements  of  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  were  gross  slander. 

To  this  statement  Podgomy  added  a  long 
lecture  on  the  alleged  advantages  which  the 
Communist  system  has  brought  since  1917 
to  the  Ukrainian  people,  formerly  enslaved 
by  czarlst  Russia.  As  usual  in  such  cases. 
he  limited  himself  to  examples  from  the 
economic  life  and  boasted  with  statistic 
comparisons.  He  conveniently  eluded  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  which  was  put  to  debate  by 
the  Canadian.  Only  one  sentence  concern- 
ing it  can  be  found  In  his  long  speech: 
'The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  Is  a 
free  and  equal-ln-rlghts  member  of  the 
mighty  commonwealth  of  Soviet  Republics 
and  we  need  neither  help  nor  the  care  of  the 
usurpers-protectors."  At  the  end.  Podgomy 
struck  a  conciliatory  tone,  as  he  pointed  out 
that  during  the  time  when  Ukraine  was  en- 
slaved by  czarlst  Russia  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  monarchy.  Ukraine  gave  a  great 
human  potential  to  Canada  that  has  done 
much  for  the  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  Canada  This  alone  should  suffice 
to  establish  a  friendly  relationship  between 
Canada  and  Soviet  Ukraine. 

CAUrAICN    IN    tTKaAINB 

In  Ukraine  Itself  there  was  kindled  an  un- 
precedented campaign  against  the  declara- 
tions of  Diefenbaker.  The  newspapers  were 
ordered,  doubtlessly  on  Instructions  from 
Moscow,  to  unfold  a  pu-opaganda  offensive. 
In  the  dally  newspapers  there  appeared  at 
first  editorials  full  of  unbridled  hate.  The 
tone  was  set  by  the  official  paper  of  the 
party,  Radyanska  Ukralna.  which  drew  In  ad- 
vance the  outline  of  the  polemics  against 
the  Canadian  sUtesman.  However,  this  Im- 
mediately demonstrated  what  narrow  franttes 
Moscow  gave  to  Its  functionaries  for  the  de- 
fense. The  position  taken  lacked  any  refer- 
ence to  state  theoretic  and  constitutional 
principles  of  soverelgntj  and  hushed  up  the 
unrest  of  Ukrainians  on  the  question  of  cul- 
tural alienation  which  already  for  a  long 
time  floats  under  the  surface  of  Soviet  con- 
fornUam.  Also  in  condemning  the  caarlat 
regime  there  could  be  found  only  lukewarm 
reference  which  did  not  in  any  way  bear  up 
to  the  character  of  the  colonial  exploitation 
of  the  non-Russian  area^j  of  the  old  empire. 

This  loud  and  vehement  press  campaign 
moved  within  a  circle  of  tivadlng  argumenta- 
tion. So  was  the  Canadian  Premier  advised 
to  look  up  history  books  to  get  Information 
on  what  a  heroic  and  firm  resistance  did  the 
Ukrainians  put  up  against  the  Invasion  of 
Turks  and  how  they  fought  against  the 
domination  of  the  "Polltjh  Magnates,"  Be- 
fore the  problem  of  Russian-Ukrainian  rela- 
tions the  author  of  tbe  editorial  In  the 
Llteraturna  Hazeta  had  'M>  make  a  stop  and 
rewrite  the  liberation  struggle  against  czarlst 
colonialism  Into  an  uprising  against  the 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  landowners.  In  the 
search  for  evasive  maneuvers  the  editors  en- 


trenched themselves  behind  the  favorite 
argument  of  the  resistance  against  the  lib- 
eration policy  of  Hitler.  The  sympathies  for 
the  ideal  of  national  freedom  of  Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen  were  compared  to  the  criminal 
plans  of  the  Nazis.  So  were  brought  Into 
the  polemics  against  the  Canadian  Premier 
tha  names  of  the  national-Socialist  concen- 
tration camps  in  Auschwitz.  Majdanek, 
Mauthausen,  and  others.  Also  Kaiser  Oer- 
many  was  repeatedly  called  in,  which,  of 
covirse,  had  little  to  do  with  Diefenbaker. 

Radio  Kiev,  too,  for  days  was  replete  with 
the  abusive  language  against  Diefenbaker. 
Also  the  provincial  broadcasting  stations  of 
Kharklv,  Dnlepropetrovsk,  Lvlv,  Odessa, 
Ushorod.  Czernltlsl,  Homel,  Vynnytsla, 
Ohernyhlv,  and  StanUlavlv  took  part  In  the 
campaign.  The  responsible  circles  failed  Just 
as  much  in  radio  as  they  did  in  the  press, 
because  they  hindered  the  commentators 
and  political  writers  as  well  els  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  who  were  asked 
questions  in  Interviews  dealing  with  the  head 
of  the  Canadian  Government. 

PROTEST  KALLIXS 

Then  a  wave  of  protest  rallies  and  remote 
control  letterwrltlng  actions  swept  the  vast 
country.  Both  prominent  persons  and  the 
ordinary  mortals  had  to  give  expression  of 
their  alleged  anger  against  the  statement 
of  Diefenbaker,  In  the  case  of  the  peasants, 
those  who  were  pulling  the  strings  of  action 
directed  the  interest  toward  the  historic  con- 
nections from  the  time  of  serfdom.  Charac- 
teristic for  such  kind  of  rallies  was  a  detailed 
review  which  appeared  in  the  economic 
paper,  Kolhoepne  Selo,  Prapor  Communlsma 
(the  Banner  of  Communism) ,  a  meeting  was 
held  In  the  course  of  which  the  local  party 
secretary  first  of  all  read  a  petition  of  serf 
peasants  from  the  year  1860  to  the  Governor 
General  of  Kiev,  In  which  they  complained 
about  the  exploitation  by  the  local  magnate. 
Then  the  functionary  went  over  to  Diefen- 
baker's speech  and  Insisted  that  the  Cana- 
dian bead  of  Government  offended  the  free 
Kolkhoz  peasants.  As  the  Kiev  nevrapaper's 
reporter  Informs  us,  the  deeply  outraged 
KolkhoB  peasants  called  out  to  Diefenbaker: 
"Shame.  Bvll  slander.  We  must  verlte  a 
protest  to  this  knave."  However,  the  rally 
did  not  end  with  a  protest  letter  to  Dlefen- 
baksr,  hut  with  a  glorification  address  to 
NlUta  Khrushchev. 

Renowned  authors  and  artists  were  made 
to  Join  the  action.  They  had  little  to  say, 
and  often  Issued  declarations  which  sup- 
ported the  correctness  of  Diefenbaker's 
thesis.  So,  for  instance,  the  actor  Hnat 
Tura  stated  that  Ukraine  will  answer  the 
slanderous  declarations  by  a  cultural  festi- 
val In  Moscow.  Sometimes  painful  voices 
sounded  from  those  forced  addresses,  as  for 
Inatance  that  of  the  'writer  Ytul  Zbanatsky, 
who  pointed  out  that  the  question  of  who 
deeldea  the  fate  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  Is 
really  a  matter  of  our  conscience  and  of  our 
Judgment.  In  this  statement  are  manifested 
both  the  powerlessness  of  the  oppressed,  as 
well  as  the  newly  enforced  element  of  op- 
portunism existing  since  the  tragic  end  of 
the  uprising  in  Hungary. 

The  Commvmists  have  also  Instigated  noisy 
protests  against  Diefenbaker  from  among  the 
leftist  organizations  of  Canadian  citizens  of 
Ukrainian  descent.  In  order  to  evoke  among 
the  Ukrainians  in  the  homeland,  a  false  im- 
pression by  the  publication  of  such  resolu- 
tions, as  if  large  parts  of  the  emigration 
disapproved  of  Diefenbaker's  declaration. 

aOVnCT    IMPXaiALISM   Am>   NrWLT    establishid 

COUNTXIES 

The  propaganda  effort  which  Moscow  im- 
folded  through  its  charges  in  Ukraine  to 
fight  Diefenbaker's  declarations,  did  not 
stand,  of  course,  in  any  relationship  to  the 
statements  on  the  status  of  Ukraine  in 
the  Soviet  empire  which  were  Included 
in  his  speech.     Matters  must  certainly  be 


bad  with  the  thesis  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
that  Soviet  federalism  Is  supported  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Union,  If  a  mere  clause  from 
the  mouth  of  a  foreign  statesman  brings 
them  completely  out  of  composure.  Psycho- 
logically the  Soviets  emerged  as  losers  out 
of  this  affair:  while  they  were  poking  at 
one  and  the  same  theme  for  a  long  time, 
they  unwillingly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  suppressed  population  toward  their  fate 
and  incited  to  meditation  and  such  prob- 
lems as  national  freedom  and  sovereignty, 
colonial  dependence  and  the  question  of  a 
real  equality  of  rights  of  the  peoples  In  the 
multinational  state.  Such  a  sowing  can 
bear  fruit  which  would  not  quite  fit  Into 
the  concept  of  the  string-pullers  of  the 
anti -Diefenbaker    campaign. 

The  whole  event  merits  also  full  atten- 
tion, because  for  a  short  time  the  Soviets 
themselves  certified  In  a  striking  manner 
on  what  weak  feet  stands  their  federal  sys- 
tem and  how  highly  vulnerable,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  foreign  relations,  they  are  on 
this  point.  One  has  only  to  imagine  that 
in  the  debate  on  the  colonial  question  In 
New  York  not  only  Diefenbaker  but  a  dozen 
other  Western  statesmen  wotUd  take  up  the 
theme  and  founded  arguments  would 
snatch  ui>on  genocide,  decimation  of  na- 
tional elites  In  the  Individual  republics,  the 
extermination  of  religion,  especially  of  Is- 
lamism  and  Buddhism,  or  the  persecution  of 
organizations  and  personalities  which  on 
the  basis  of  their  constitutional  rights 
wanted  to  make  use  of  the  secession  from 
the  state-union,  and  would  so  close  right 
In  on  Khrushchev.  The  Soviets  would  have 
to  do  for  a  long  time  In  their  own  empire 
and  on  the  International  forum,  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  effects  of  such  an  offen- 
sive. In  any  case  the  consequences  of 
Diefenbaker's  statements  in  New  York  were 
so  surprisingly  positive  for  the  West  that 
the  question  of  Soviet  colonialism  should 
certainly  be  used  for  the  future. 

The  argument  against  Soviet  Imperialism 
on  the  undeveloped  countries  will  take  up 
many  more  years,  and  Moscow  will  use  the 
slogan  against  Western  colonialism  as  a 
ram-block,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  crush  the 
positions  of  the  West  in  the  competition 
for  the  colored  peoples.  The  case  of 
Diefenbaker  and  its  effects  in  Ukraine  show 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  so  strong  at  all  on 
this  point  as  Khrushchev  tried  to  claim  In 
New  York.  The  West  wotild  have  to  make, 
however,  substantial  corrections  in  its  pres- 
ent system,  corrections  which  would  deal 
with  organizations  and  institutions  as  well 
as  with  political  concepts  by  which  Soviet 
colonialism  was  fought  against  in  the  last 
years.  The  Soviets  seem  not  to  count  such 
a  pofislbillty  yet,  for  Podgomy  declared,  for 
instance,  at  a  rally  in  Kiev  on  his  return 
from  New  York  that  such  attacks  as  the  one 
of  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  were  choked 
in  the  very  germ  stage. 

THE    SPECIAL    CAPTIVE   NATIONS    COMIUTTEZ 
BESOLCnOK 

Mr.  FLCXDD.  After  examining  this 
eye-opening  report  of  the  Die  Zuercher 
Zeltung,  I  feel  certain  that  any  reader 
cannot  help  but  agree  with  one  of  its 
conclusions. 

The  whole  event — 

It  states — 
merits  also  full  attention  because  for  a  short 
time  the  Soviets  themselves  certified  In  a 
striking  manner  on  what  weak  feet  stands 
their  federal  system  and  how  highly  vulner- 
able, from  the  viewpoint  of  foreign  relations, 
they  are  on  this  point. 

Here,  indeed,  is  our  New  Frontier  of 
understanding  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  record,  shovm  by 
representative   examples,    demonstrates 
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concIusiTely  the  neecMity  that  exists  for 
the  creation  of  a  SiMelal  Captive  NaUons 
Committee  in  the  HtaoM  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  shown  that  both  domesti- 
caUy  and  internattpnally  there  is  an 
increasinf;  cravtnv  for  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  entire  complex  of 
captive  nations.  I  haw  also  Indicated 
the  tremendous  opyuciuiiltles  that  such 
systematic  Icnowledse  and  understanding 
can  ofitxi  for  us  in  our  contest  of  Ideas 
and  action  with  ooknlal  Moscow. 

Only  last  December  27.  Reuters  re- 
ported Khrushchev  as  saying  "sub- 
jugated colonial  peoples  will  not  find 
themselves  alone  If  they  have  to  struggle 
for  their  freedom."  All  of  us  understand 
the  cynical  meaning  of  this  remark. 
But,  aside  from  underlying  objectives. 
f^n  we  truthfully  say  that  our  demon- 
strated and  sincere  Interest  in  all  of  the 
captive  nations,  particularly  those  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  Itself,  exceeds  the  cynical  in- 
terest displayed  by  Ifoecow  in  the  peoples 
of  \frlca  and  Asia?  I  think  not. 

Ihe  creation  of  a  Special  Captive 
Nations  Committee  would  serve  not  only 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  but  also  to 
provide  us  with  a  means  of  systemat- 
ically and  methodically  reporting  on 
these  nations  In  the  aggregate.  Its 
studies,  reports,  and  inquiries,  under- 
taken in  a  regular  consistent  and  ob- 
jective manner,  would  maintain  the 
spotlight  of  free  world  attention  and 
opinion  on  Moscow's  crtonial  system.  No 
degree  or  amount  of  fluctuations  in  our 
relatlons  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  ever 
be  offered  as  an  excuse  to  be  indifferent 
to  or  conceal  the  facta  and  truths  about 
totaUtarian  Russian  colonialism.  The 
periodic  findings  of  such  a  committee 
would  establish  the  rational  grounds  for 
many  opportunltiee  of  practical  action 
In  our  relations  with  Moscow,  and  It 
would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  of  im- 
mense aid  and  asrtrtsnre  to  both  pub- 
lic and  iM-ivate  interests  in  our  society. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  on  the  question  of 
war  or  peace,  the  vital  Importance  of  all 
the  captive  nations  ^ould  be  self-evi- 
dent. They  constitute  a  paramount 
political  reality  to  which  we  should  be 
devoting  proportionate  attention  and 
resources  in  a  sustained  imdertaklng  of 
methodic  study  and  inoulry. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons,  Mr  Speaker, 
that  I  submit  this  resolution  to  create 
a  necessary  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  jrield  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MacGregor]  for  his  maiden  address 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port this  resolution  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Captive  Nations  Committee  of  the 
House.  The  bright  flame  of  man's  self- 
determination  once  burned  freely  in  each 
of  those  nations  which  are  now  under 
domination  of  the  Russian  colonialist 
system.  Today  only  burning  embers  re- 
main. But  they  do  remain.  One  of  the 
few  ways  we  can  lielp  them  stay  alive 
Is  to  indicate  here  IB  this  body  that  we 
are  fully  aware  of  the  international  slg- 
niflcaoce  of  their  experience. 


I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  special 
committee  consider  Its  work  to  Include 
those  nations  which  nominally  are  part 
of  the  UjSJSR.  but  which  are.  to  the 
same  or  greater  degree,  really  colonies  of 
the  Kremlin.  There  are  several  ex- 
amples. One  is  the  Ukraine,  where,  for 
several  decades  prior  to  World  War  I 
the  Ukrainian  ijeople  maintained  their 
national  identity  and  their  Ideals  even 
though  they  lived  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  In  1918  they  pro- 
claimed themselves  independent  though 
it  was  not  long  before  the  U  S.S.R  de- 
scended upon  them  and  claimed  the 
Ukrainians  as  subjects.  Today  there  are 
40  million  Ukrainians  still  in  the  home- 
land. They  and  others  all  over  the 
world  hold  a  real  and  common  desire 
for  the  privilege  of  self-determination: 
a  privilege  that  we  must  never  take  for 
granted — a  privilege  that  we  must  de- 
fend for  oursel.'cs  and  pioclami  for  all 
others. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  here 
Let  me  quote  from  the  distinguished  di- 
rector of  the  Foreign  Policy  Re.search 
Institute  of  th«  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Prof  Rol>ert  Strausz-Hupo. 

UntU  now  the  West  has  let  lU  attentSon 
be  diverted  from  the  contested  ground  uX 
ea»tern  Europe.  The  Soviet*  have  persist- 
ently sought  to  shllt  Uie  cold  war  to  another 
battleground — the  underdeveloped  and  un- 
committed natlo.'ia.  While  Che  ComntunUU 
warn  the  Weet  ag.anit  prueelytlz.ng  the 
subjected  peoplra  of  eastern  Europe,  they 
Insist  that  the  <?oiunUi  arid  erstwhile  colo- 
nial areas  are  the  battleground  where  th« 
lssue;i  between  ..be  West  and  the  Commu- 
nist system  wlU  b«  decided.  What  b*- 
hooves  Arnerlcai.  strategy  at  this  Juncture  of 
the  conflict  U  c^t  d;&eug.igc{n<>nt  but  com- 
mitment — comn:Ument  to  a  dynamic 
psycho-polltlcal  strategy  to  lift  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  shift  the  diplomatic  and  Ideo- 
logical struggle  i>nto  the  Communl.tt  terrain 
Only  Ui  this  w.ty  cui  the  engine  of  Com- 
munist conflict  lie  brought  to  a  bait 

Our  action  today,  here  in  this  free 
representative  body,  should  be  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  significant  challenge  fac- 
ing free  people  everywhere.  It  should  be 
a  signal  that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to 
a  greater  and  more  realistic  awareness 
of  the  worldwide  threat,  and  to  a  more 
effective  mean*,  of  meeting  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD  My  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  You  are 
no  longer  a  "maiden."  We  welcome  you 
to  the  brotherhood.  The  hiijhe.st  com- 
pliment I  can  pay  you  is  to  say  I  could 
not  have  done  better  myself. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR  I  thank  th.' 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  t.entleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania  [Mr.  SCRAXTONi. 

Mr.  SCRANTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  conunend  my  dLstinguished  colleague 
from  Penrwylvania  for  his  Initiative  and 
exertions  in  this  endeavor  from  the  be- 
ginning right  through  to  the  present 
time.  I.  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Ohvrvance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  will  brin^  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the 
eminent  and  distin^ruished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  to  whom  the  gentleman 
has  referred,  namely.  Dr.  Dobrianskl. 
is  presently  undergoing  severe  criticism 
and  castigation  by  the  Communists  for 


his  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  captive  na- 
tions. I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that 
we  pay  attention  to  this  effective  pres- 
entation by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  the  American  Nation 
as  a  whole  make  even  greater  efforts  to 
commemorate  the  achievement  of  these 
peoples  and  to  encourage  them,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  favor  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Last  year,  in  July  1960.  It  was  my 
privtleire  and  my  honor  to  participate 
in  such  an  observance  in  my  home  city. 
I  trust  this  will  be  continued  throiighout 
the  Nation  again  this  year,  long  re- 
membering the  suffering  people  of  those 
nations  who  are  so  restive  and  defense- 
less in  so  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
tlio  gentleman   from   Illinois    I  Mr    Pu- 

CINSKli. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  also  should  like  to  coeponsor, 
if  I  may.  the  resolution  the  gentleman  Is 
presenting  here  to  you  to  create  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  this  House  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  captive  natlorxs.  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution  is  in  keeping  with 
his  great  service  in  the  House  and  to  the 
entire  United  States  in  again  demon- 
strating his  deep  concern  and  under- 
standing of  this  problem  of  captive  na- 
tions. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serving 
with  the  gentleman  as  chief  mvestigator 
of  the  Select  Committee  investigating 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  was  the  key 
member  of  that  18-man  committee,  and 
the  magnificent  Job  he  did  Anally 
brought  a  resolution  of  the  mystery  and 
expo.st>d  the  truth  of  who  actually  mas- 
sacred some  15,000  Polish  army  ofBcers 
in  the  spring  of  1940.  Had  it  not  t>een 
for  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  perhaps 
this  committee  might  not  have  written 
the  great  record  It  did  in  bringing  to 
the  world  the  truth,  that  It  was  the 
Communists  who  murdered  these  men, 
ajid  tlxat  they  murdered  these  men  sim- 
ply because  they  wanted  to  eliminate 
from  Poland  the  intellectual  attainment 
and  the  intellectual  leadership  that  na- 
tion would  have  needed  to  resist  the 
michinations  of  the  Communist  Party 
In  taking  over  that  nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  making 
Uus  speech  this  afternoon,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  Is  goir\g  to  respond  to  his 
appeal.  I  hope  the  committee  will  be 
created,  because,  as  has  been  stated  here 
before,  perhaps  the  greatest  and  most 
important  thing  that  confronts  the 
United  States  today  Is  to  let  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  know  that  we 
are  not  accepting  the  status  quo  of  Com- 
munist militarism  In  these  countries  that 
have  over  the  centuries  made  such  great 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy 

It  was  quite  properly  pointed  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  trying  to  stir 
up  a  cold  war  in  the  Congo,  in  Africa, 
and  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  simply 
trying  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact 
they  had  captured  these  nations  illegally 
and  In  violation  of  every  treaty  known  at 
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that  time.  Therefore.  I  think  this  com- 
mittee Is  an  extremely  important  one. 
The  committee  can  do  a  great  Job,  just 
as  previous  committees  have  done.  This 
committee  can  help  ket'V  alive  the  spirit 
of  these  captive  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  and  to  show  that  the  free  world, 
particularly  the  United  State*,  has  not 
forgotten.  We  know  there  are  Commu- 
nist rulers  dominating  those  countries 
today,  but  we  know  e<iually  well  thoee 
people  In  Poland,  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Lithuania.  Estonia,  Hungary,  even  in 
East  Oermany,  are  not  committed  to 
communism,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Soviet  Union  will  ever  succeed  in  de- 
stroying the  will  for  freedom  that  has 
been  born  In  them.  This  committee 
could  serve  a  very  rcaj  piupose  in  that 
it  would  In  many  wajs  dramatize  and 
emphasize  the  fact  thut  the  free  world 
cannot  rest  m  peace  so  .ong  as  these  cap- 
tive nations  are  undei  the  subjugation 
of  Communist  rule.  These  nations  are 
the  keystone  to  peace  ;n  the  world  and, 
until  these  nations  are  free  to  choose 
their  own  governments,  as  has  been 
promised  to  these  people,  we  cannot  say 
that  the  world  is  at  .oeace,  we  cannot 
say  that  Justice  prevails.  I  am  sure  this 
committee  could  help  develop  programs, 
develop  Ideas  and  theories,  develop  a 
program  of  action  that  would  ultimately 
see  the  day  when  these  nations  can  im- 
prove and  enjoy  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  their  freedom,  and  exist  as  free 
nations. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  mak- 
ing this  very  profound  contribution  to 
the  House  today. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gontleman  from  Il- 
linois is  very  kind  and  very  gracious.  I 
am  not  sure  you  know  this,  but  this  bril- 
liant and  courageous  young  man  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Fucinsk;;]  in  whose  veins 
flows  the  blood  of  Polish  ancestry,  was 
my  right  hand  on  the  Katyn  committee 
to  investigate  these  massacres.  He  was 
my  interpreter,  my  ch:ef  clerk,  my  chief 
cook  and  bottle  washer,  and  everything 
else.  It  would  have  l)een  impossible  to 
have  assembled  the  extraordinary  rec- 
ord of  investigation  that  we  developed  in 
Italy.  In  France,  in  Germany,  and 
throughout  this  coimtiT  during  the  year 
of  that  tremendous  Investigation.  So  I 
point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  worth,  be- 
cause he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  DoknI. 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  for 
bringing,  as  usual,  to  our  attention  this 
one  plan  or  one  moie  that  could  put 
Russia  on  the  defensive  overnight.  If  I 
recall  correctly,  the  ?reat  Republic  of 
Poland  wsLs  invaded  on  September  1, 
1939,  not  only  from  the  west  by  Ger- 
many, but  almost  siraultanecnisly  from 
the  east  by  Communist  Russia.  I  shall 
always  believe  that  the  only  reason  Eng- 
land and  France  did  not  declare  war  on 
Ru.ssia  was  because  of  the  question  of 
military  expediency;  but.  nevertheless, 
the  invasion  of  Poland  sparked  World 
War  II  and  for  us  to  forget  forever  that 
Poland  was  Invaded  ky  Russia  and  later 
on  swallowed  up  entirely  by  Russia  will 
be.  I  think,  to  admit  defeat  and  to  for- 


ever commit  this  coimtry  to  a  defensive 
position. 

The  trouble  that  Russia  constantly 
stirs  up  in  Berlin,  in  the  Congo,  in  Laos, 
and  all  over  the  world,  is  to  divert  ovu: 
attentlcm  from  Poland.  Czechoslovakia, 
Albania,  Hungary.  Riunania,  North  Ko- 
rea, China  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  they  have  taken  over. 

The  only  hope  of  the  free  world  is  to 
get  on  the  offensive  and  put  the  Com- 
munists on  the  defensive.  I  certainly 
think  the  gentleman's  resolution  is 
timely,  and  the  first  one  that  was  ever 
proposed  that  will  do  it.  We  ought  to, 
every  day.  from  the  President  and  the 
Congress  right  on  down,  shout  and  de- 
mand freedom  for  Poland,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  all  of  these  other  captive 
nations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  glad  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  joins  me  today,  be- 
cause he  and  I  have  been  at  this.  I  think, 
100  years  last  Easter  Sunday.  When  I 
came  down  here  to  attack  this  brute 
and  monstrous  Castro  when  everybody 
else  thought  he  was  a  great  guy  in  this 
town,  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  the  first  man  to  stand  up  to  join 
me  in  that  attack.  It  seems  a  long  time 
ago.  does  it  not?  So.  today  I  am  espe- 
cially glad  to  have  the  gentleman  join 
me. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  ELIV3WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  In  support  of  the  resolution 
to  establish  a  House  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Just  a  few  months  ago  I 
had  the  occasion  to  travel  and  visit 
both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Estst 
Germany,  East  Berlin,  and  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Kiev,  in  the  Ukraine. 
The  plight  of  the  captive  nations  is  the 
most  heart-rending  result  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  its  aftermath. 

I  have  seen  the  stark  tragedy  and  de- 
pressing conditions  that  exist  with  my 
own  eyes.  More  than  a  dozen  nations 
of  eastern  and  central  Europe  and 
southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  with  a 
population  of  some  100  million,  have  be- 
come the  victims  of  Soviet  aggression 
and  tyranny.  About  one-third  of  Eu- 
rope's prewar  population  have  been 
robbed  of  their  freedom  and  have  become 
captives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  erected 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  is  true  In  the  case  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  North  Korea,  and  only  constant 
vigilance  will  prevent  other  i>eoples  from 
sharing  the  same  fate. 

During  the  last  15  years,  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  the  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
spearheaded  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
have  tried  to  help  these  nations  as  best 
they  could.  However,  their  situation  is 
extremely  deUcate,  and  our  dilemma  has 
been  how  to  give  support  and  encour- 
agement to  these  captive  nations  without 
making  moves  which.  Instead  of  helping 
them,  would  have  the  effect  of  tightening 
the  Oommimist  tyranny  over  these  help- 
leas  and  freedom -loving  peoi^es. 

I  hope  that  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  our  Interest 
and  moral  support  for  these  nations  will 


find  new  channels  to  help  these  nations 
and  will  hearten  them  in  their  struggle 
against  their  oppressive  tyrants. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  My  compliments  to  the 
gentleman.    Is  this  his  maiden  effort? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.     It  is.  indeed,  sir. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  delighted,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  see  these  young,  vigorous 
Members,  coming  fresh  from  tiie  people, 
bring  us  these  messages  from  their  peo- 
ple.    It  is  significant. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  former  distinguished  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois 
[Mr.  O'Hara]. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  F^ood]  for  calling  for  an 
awareness  by  the  American  people  that 
the  real  design  of  the  Soviet  is  to  estab- 
lish a  new  colonialism,  a  vicious  colonial- 
ism, and  that  the  chains  of  this  new  and 
vicious  colonialism  are  being  forged  in 
a  climate  superheated  by  the  Soviet 
propaganda  that  all  the  ills  of  mankind 
have  come  from  the  old  colonialism  and 
that  the  United  States  is  the  heir  and 
the  benefactor  of  the  old  colonialism  that 
has  passed. 

Until  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  rendered 
many  outstanding  services  to  his  coun- 
try, spoke  today,  the  issue  had  never  been 
put  in  quite  such  a  plain  and  under- 
standable presentment.  What  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  Is  suggesting, 
as  I  take  it,  is  a  complete  change  in  our 
manner  of  combating  the  false  propa- 
ganda of  the  Soviet. 

Heretofore  we  have  kept  on  the  de- 
fense. The  Soviet  woiild  cry  out  against 
the  old  colonialism,  and,  because  some  of 
the  old  colonial  powers  in  Europe  were 
our  allies,  sought  to  associate  the  United 
States  vrith  the  hatreds  that  had  been 
engendered  by  the  old  colonialism.  We 
remained  on  the  defensive.  We  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  had  been  the 
first  to  free  itself  from  colonialism,  that 
the  United  States  had  no  colonies  and 
no  desire  for  a  single  inch  of  the  land 
of  any  other  nation,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Soviet  propaganda  was  not  only 
maliciously  false,  but  was  ridiculous. 
This  was  all  true  enough,  but  it  had  all 
the  futility  of  innocence  defending  itself 
when  the  guilty  was  escaping  in  the 
disguise  of  the  accuser. 

What  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  proposing,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
make  good  commonsense.  is  that  we 
should  stop  being  on  the  defense  and  im- 
mediately take  the  offensive.  Let  us  call 
the  vicious  colonialism  of  the  Soviet  ex- 
actly what  it  is,  a  system  of  colonialism 
that  once  attached  on  a  free  people  will 
take  from  them  all  their  freedoms  and 
will  reduce  them  to  the  status  of  serfs. 
It  is  ridiculous  that  we  should  waste  any 
time  whatsoever  in  denying  that  we  are 
any  part  of  the  old  colonialism.  Let  us 
make  better  use  of  our  time  by  telling 
the  world  and  proving  to  the  world  that 
there  is  a  new  colonialism  in  the  Soviet 
design,  that  it  is  a  colonialism  that  once 
established  in  any  nation,  as  in  Hungary, 
as  in  Poland,  as  in  the  Ukraine,  will  com- 
pletely divest  the  people  of  any  control 
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over  their  own  affairs,  their  own  cul- 
tures, their  own  wajs  of  Uf  e. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Africj*. 
where  the  old  colonlaUfln  has  come  to 
an  end  and  new  and  independent  nations 
are  emerging  with  the  hope  that  under 
government  of.  for  and  by  the  people, 
human  life  in  Africa  will  be  on  a  happier 
plane  than  ever  it  had  been  in  all  the 
long  centuries  that  have  passed.  The 
people  of  Africa  do  not  wish  to  return  to 
any  form  of  colonialism.  All  they  wish 
is  the  opportunity,  which  under  God 
they  are  entitled  to.  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny.  They  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  part  of  the  cold  war  They 
do  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to  the  Soviet 
cause,  but  when  help  is  offered  by  the 
Soviet,  and  they  are  told  that  there  are 
no  strings  attached  they  sometimes  take 
the  help  and  hope  that  they  can  work 
things  out  without  involvements.  Then 
the  Soviet  technicians  come  in.  and 
propaganda  is  spread,  and  the  realiza- 
tion begins  to  come  that  the  hoped-for 
escape  from  involvements  may  be 
hopeful  thinking. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  absolutely  right  in  .saying  that 
we  should  take  advantage  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  to  emphasize  that  the 
Soviet  design  is  enslavement  in  a  new 
and  a  vicious  colonialism. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  believes  that  if  the 
peoples  of  Poland,  of  the  Ukraine,  of 
Hungary,  of  any  of  the  other  captive  na- 
tions were  given  the  right  to  vote  at  a 
plebiscite  fairly  and  impartially  con- 
ducted they  would  vote  to  remain  under 
the  Soviet  heel.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  peo- 
ple In  these  captive  nations  could  vote 
whether  to  remain  captive  or  to  have 
their  own  independence  and  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs,  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  the  vote  would  go  100  to  1 
against  the  Soviet. 

Again  I  commend  the  statesman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  trust  his  suggestion  will 
be  followed,  and  tliat  from  this  day  on 
we  go  off  the  defense  and  go  forward  in 
a  stout  offensive  to  alert  all  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  before  it  is  too  late  of 
a  new  and  vicious  colonialism  that 
threatens  them.  It  would  be  the  tragedy 
of  the  ages  if  new  nations,  escaping  from 
a  colonialism  that  had  been  ended, 
should  fall  into  a  new  colonialism  of  a 
more  diabolical  nature  than  any  that 
ever  before  had  been  conceived. 

The  gentleman  from  Penrtsylvania 
I  Mr.  Flood  1  has  rendered  a  great  service 
again.  He  has  rendered  many  great 
services,  but  none  greater  than  he  has 
rendered  today  in  calling  for  an  aware- 
ness of  what  is  happening,  and  callinK  it 
by  its  right  name— colonialism,  the  co- 
lonialism of  the  Russians,  a  vicious  and 
deadly  colonialism. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  these  words  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  have  special  sig- 
nificance. First  of  all  we  recognize  him 
as  one  of  our  old-time  orators  in  this 
Chamber — and  there  are  not  many  left : 
and  he  is  their  peer.  And  secondly,  and 
equally  important,  he  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  dealing  with  tur- 
bulent Africa.  So  his  help  is  important 
today. 


Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  BruckI. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ex- 
tend my  complmients  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for  the 
initiative  that  he  has  given  in  this  most 
important  area  ot  reemphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  American  people  will  never  rec- 
ognize as  final  the  present  line  of  the 
establishment  of  what  we  call  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Certainly  the  testimony  that 
can  be  had  in  volume  after  volume  of  the 
terror  and  the  tyranny  that  has  been 
impKjsed  upon  the  people  in  these  many 
nations  who  once  knew  a  measure  of 
independence  in  varying  degrees  .stand.s 
as  a  new  monument  to  the  tyranny  of 
one  man  over  another 

It  is  imperative  that  we  in  the  year 
1961  not  just  utilize  words,  not  Just  re- 
peat cliches,  not  deal  alone  in  semantics 
and  dialectics,  but  undertake  a  reanalysis 
of  the  entire  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  our  influence  in  the  rest  of  the 
nations  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain 

Certainly  the  evidence  of  the  Hungar- 
ian revolt,  where  the  Hungarians  ac- 
cepted, even  with  doubts,  an  offer  to 
negotiate  in  their  critical  hour,  which 
ended  up  in  the  murder  of  the  men  who 
were  sent  to  negotiate,  should  be  a  classic 
example  of  the  fallacy  of  having  any 
faith  in  any  promise  or  any  pledge  of  any 
Communist  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Certainly,  we  have  studied  and  ana- 
lyzed the  Communist  philosophy  and 
writings  and  documents.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  moral  code  under  which  they 
operate  which  ;tates: 

We  shall  ua«  every  ruae.  dodge,  trick,  cun- 
ning and  unlawful  method,  concealment, 
veiling  of  the  truth.  As  long  as  capitalism 
and  communism  exist.  w«  c&nnot  live  In 
peace.  In  the  tnd  a  funeral  dirge  will  be 
sung  over  one  or  the  other.  But  until  that 
takes  place  our  principal  role  Is  to  dodge  aiid 
maneuver. 

This  is  their  moral  code.  This  Ls  the 
nature  of  the  enemy  with  which  we 
deal,  the  nature  of  the  enemy  that  is 
cau.sing  turbulence  in  the  Congo 

The  Communists  have  a  goal.  They 
have  stated  it — the  conquest  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  blueprint.  It  is 
clearly  written.  They  have  never  di- 
rectly deviatetl  from  it  except  for  ex- 
pediency. And  with  the  goal  and  with 
the  blueprint,  '^his  minority  of  gang.sters 
that  has  seized  government  after  gov- 
ernment, has  estabh.shed  a  will  to  reach 
their  goal. 

We  in  the  non-Communi.sl  world  must 
redefine  our  goals,  aware  of  the  fate  of 
captive  nations,  reafllrming  our  willing- 
ness never  to  accept  this  as  final,  we 
must  reevaluate  our  entire  program  and 
approach  on  the  world  scene,  noting 
that  a  Castro  Is  but  a  symbol  of  the 
presence  of  tht«  di.sease,  noting  that  else- 
where in  South  America,  in  Africa, 
there  are  symbols  of  the  presence  of  a 
worldwide  disease  but  that  the  direc- 
tion still  issue;;  from  one  place,  the  Mos- 
cow-Peiping  axis.  Dealing  alone  with  a 
Castro  in  Cuba,  dealing  with  a  Lumumba 
in  the  Congo,  and  dealing  with  others 
throughout  the  world  who  are  just 
symptoms  of  the  di.sease.  will  not  bring 


victory,  will  not  rekindle  the  flame  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  close  with 
this — I  know  the  gentleman  could  go 
on,  I  know  all  of  us  could  go  on  for 
hours — but  I  would  hke  to  close  with  a 
quote  which  I  think  is  a  historic  one 
which  came  to  the  world  at  2:34  p.m. 
November  4.  1956.  from  a  radio  broad- 
cast in  Hungary  from  free  Radio  Sta- 
tion Petofi.  It  IS  a  message  that  is 
haunting  in  its  portent  of  things  to 
come 

The  cUUlzed  pcople.s  of  the  world.  llst«n 
aiul  o'me  to  our  Hid 

Not  witii  decUirations  but  with  force,  with 
soldiers,  with  tvrms  Do  not  forget  there  Is 
IK)  stopping  the  wild  onslaught  of  Bolshe- 
vism Yoxir  turn  will  also  come,  if  we 
perinh      Save  our  souls!     Save  our  souls' 

CMvllized  peoples  of  the  world,  we  Im- 
plore you  in  the  name  of  Justice,  freedom. 
and  the  binding  prinriple  of  active  solidar- 
ity to  help  U.S 

Our  ship  Is  sinking  Light  is  falling  The 
sh.id')»»  grow  darker  esery  hour  over  the 
soi!  of  Hmigiiry 

I.lfcten  to  our  cry.  civilliied  peoples  of  the 
world,    and   art       E.xtrnd    us    yoxir   fraternal 

s  f  :>  s '    SOS' 

VI. ly  CioU  ix"  with  you 

Mr  Speaker,  the  shadows  arc  grow- 
in;r  darker,  the  Imht  of  liberty  Is  grow- 
ing dimmer 

I  beg  the  gentlemen  of  this  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  and  the  American 
IH'ople  m  this  hour  of  the  greatest  peril 
in  the  history  of  civilization  to  forget 
that  we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
to  forget  our  parti.san  feelings,  forget 
the  differences  between  us.  and  unite 
in  the  understanding  that  we  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  first  of  all  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  principle  of  Individ- 
ual liberty  upon  which  this  Nation  has 
been  founded,  the  divine  rights  of  the 
individual  man,  and  secondly,  with  all 
haste  pursue  and  understand  and  de- 
velop programs  which  will  not  bring 
compromise  but  will  bring  what  must 
come  eventually,  victory,  with  the  op- 
portunity of  individual  liberty  for  all. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr  Speaker.  I  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  a  strong  voice. 
I  believe  I  can  feel  a  strong  heart,  a 
dramatic  and  effective  contribution.  I 
am  sure  we  will  hear  this  rich  baritone 
many  more  times 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
K'entleman  yield' 

Mr  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts 

.Mr.  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  the  weak- 
ness in  our  foremn  policy  is  its  failure 
to  initiate  policies  and  programs  that 
will  put  communi.sm  on  the  defensive. 
All  that  we  mean  as  a  free  people,  calls 
upon  us  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of 
tho.se  who  were  never  free.  Above  all. 
It  shames  us  with  the  awareness  of  our 
own  inertia  in  standing  by  while  other 
people  were  en.slaved.  It  was  not  that 
tiiey  expected  us  to  help  by  armed  in- 
tervention, but  they  did  rely  upon  our 
moral  support.  Even  this  has  been 
spasmodic  and  ineffective 

A  flickering  of  conscience  has  moved 
us  to  oljserve  Captive  Nations  Week 
each  year,  devoted  in  part  to  statements 
and  speeches  exhorting  the  100  million 
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victims  of  Soviet  Imptniallan  to  keep 
up  their  spirits  and  their  reilatanoe. 
The  other  51  weeks  In  the  year.  In  our 
concern  with  the  many  problenu  eon- 
fronting  our  Nation  and  the  world,  we 
forget  the  captive  nations.  To  the  tIc- 
tlms,  our  perfunctory  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  appears  to  be  a 
half-hearted  and  meaiilngleBS  gesture. 
Something  more  is  needed. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  forward- 
looking  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congresfsnan  Flood,  as 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  his  resolution 
to  establish  a  Special  Captive  Nations 
Committee  of  the  Hou.ie.  The  longing 
for  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania  is  the 
"Achilles  heel"  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

The  Kremlin  screams  when  this  tell- 
ing evidence  of  communism's  treachery 
and  tyranny  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
world.  By  ceaseless  propaganda,  and  by 
provoking  trouble  elsewhere,  the  Com- 
munists divert  our  attention  away  from 
the  one  problem  that  worries  them  most. 
By  building  up  crises  and  engaging  in 
veiled  threats,  they  expect  that  we  will 
acknowledge  their  sovereignty  over  the 
captive  nations  in  exchange  for  a  so- 
called  concession  on  their  part,  concern- 
ing some  other  international  problem. 

Recognition  on  our  part  of  the  status 
quo  in  east-central  Europe  would  be  a 
surrender  of  our  belief  in  the  right  of  all 
men  to  be  free,  and  would  deal  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  enslaved  peoples 
who  can  be  liberated,  without  war.  only 
by  the  combined  impact  of  their  own 
pressure  and  that  of  Oie  free  nations. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said: 

Finally,  while  our  atteatlon  la  centered  on 
the  development  of  toe  non-CommunUt 
world,  we  must  never  f3rget  our  hopes  for 
the  ultimate  freedom  und  welfare  of  the 
Eastern  European  peoples. 

This  statement  was  greeted  by  ap- 
plause from  the  joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  that  listened  to  his 
statement  of  nationaJ  policy  as  he  out- 
lined the  objective  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

In  order  to  be  prepared  to  help  reestabliih 
historic  ties  of  frlendsMp,  I  uu  aeltlng  the 
Congress  for  Increased  dlBcretlon  to  uae  eco- 
nomic tools  in  this  area  whenever  thla  U 
found  to  be  clearly  In  the  national  tntereet. 
This  will  require  amencbnent  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  along  the 
lines  I  proposed  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  upon  which  the  Seaate  voted  last  sum- 
mer Meanwhile,  I  hope  to  explore  with  the 
Polish  Government  the  possibility  of  using 
our  frozen  Polish  funds  on  projects  of  peace 
that  wtu  demonstrate  our  abiding  friend- 
ship and  Interest  In  the  people  of  Poland. 

Again  he  was  applauded  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  spontaneous  approval  expressed 
our  desire  to  do  even  more.  We  must 
arouse  ourselves  from  complacency  and 
put  the  moral  initiative  of  freedom  to 
work.  By  mounting  a  sustained  counter- 
offensive  of  truth,  we  shall  hearten  the 
victims  of  communism  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  will  strive  for  their  peaceful 
liberation  until  it  Is  won. 


Aniroval  of  the  resolution  to  establish 
a  Special  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
the  House  will  release  our  own  practical 
Ideallign,  and  give  a  powerful  boost  to 
their  morale.  This  committee  will  make 
a  searching  and  contlntiing  study  of  con- 
ditions within  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  serve  as  the  means 
by  which  their  hunger  for  independence 
and  freedom  will  be  expressed. 

Tliey  have  no  voice  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. Their  satellite  rulers  are  heard 
but  not  the  oppressed  peoples.  Wc  must 
help  them  to  be  heard,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  own  exposure  of  the  force 
and  fraud  and  hypocrisy  by  which  the 
Commimists  suppress  their  inalienable 
rights,  focus  world  attention  on  the  cruel 
despotism  that  is  communism. 

The  creation  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  to  reveal  the  facts  of 
the  Communist  tjrranny,  will  serve  notice 
to  the  world  of  the  sincerity  and  the  will 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to 
do  everything  possible  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  the  captive  nations. 

I  think  this  Is  something  we  have 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time. 

Here  we  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
it  into  action. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane] 
is  an  old  friend  and  I  might  say  an  old 
hand  in  this  very  program.  I  am  glad 
that  he  came  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HalperrI. 

B^.  HAU>ERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  dlsting\iished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
leadership  in  advocating  a  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  His  superb 
presentation  on  this  floor  today  deserves 
the  applause  of  all  Americans. 

I  am  privileged  to  associate  myself 
with  him  as  a  cosiX)n5or  of  this  most 
significant  resolution. 

The  merit  of  this  proposal  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  directed  at  our  main  an- 
tagonist in  the  cold  war,  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  many  Americans,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  regarded  as  a  vast  geographic - 
political  entity  Inhabited  only  by  Rus- 
sians. Many  of  us  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  actually  a 
forced  union  of  many  captive  peoples  in 
which  the  great  Russians  constitute 
barely  a  half. 

In  past  years  the  Russian  Empire  had 
been  referred  to  as  a  prison  house  of 
nationalities. 

The  same  can  be  said  for  its  successor, 
the  UJ3J3JI. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  multinational 
state  consisting  of  ethnic  groups  var- 
iously estimated  from  177  to  more  than 
200.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects  are  spoken, 
and  40  different  religions  practiced. 
There  are  Ukrainians,  Byelorussians, 
Armenians,  Georgians,  Latvians,  Lith- 
uanians, Estonians,  Tartars,  Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs,  Azerbaijani,  and  many  oth- 
ers— all  individual  ethnic  groups  with 
separate  historical,  cultural,  political, 
religious,  and  social  traditions  and  in- 
stitutions. Soviet  Russia  is  far  from 
a  melting  pot  of  nationalities;  it  is  a 
forced  union  of  people  who  resist  as- 
similation  into  the  Soviet  mold. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
many  captive  peoples  represent  a  source 
of  potential  weakness  for  the  Soviet 
rulers.  Here  is  a  source  that  we  of  the 
West  have  neither  appreciated  nor  fully 
exploited.  We  know  from  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  visit  to  Russia,  which 
coincided  with  the  celebration  of  Captive 
Nations'  Week,  that  the  Soviets  are  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  in  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  national  minorities.  Their 
fears  and  anxieties  for  the  loyalties  of 
the  nationalities  must  have  some  bf".sis 
in  fact,  or  else  a  leader  so  hard  and 
supremely  confident  as  Khrushchev 
would  never  have  betrayed  his  own  con- 
cern as  he  did. 

Beyond  the  UJ3.S.R.  other  captive 
peoples  yearn  for  greater  freedom. 
Along  the  borderlands  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  Poland  to  Albaiiia  the  restless 
masses  continue  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
prolonged  oppression. 

Within  Communist  China,  national 
minority  groups  in  addition  to  the  in- 
digenous Chinese  suffered  much  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  established 
their  system  of  communes  on  a  national 
basis. 

Specialists  in  Communist  affairs  are 
aware  of  current  conditions  within  the 
captive  Communist  world,  but  regret- 
tably much  of  their  findings,  generaliza- 
tions, and  speculations  never  penetrate 
the  outer  walls  of  a  university  to  the 
public  at  large. 

I  believe  the  creation  of  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee  in  Congress  can 
serve  that  purpose.  You  will  recall  the 
excellent  work  done  in  the  past  by  the 
Special  House  Baltic  Committee  and  its 
successor,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Communist  Aggression.  Much  rich  data 
was  collected  by  these  committees  and 
their  findings  were  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  free  world  and  no  doubt 
even  in  the  Communist  world. 

A  new  Captive  Nations  Conunittee  can 
serve  the  same  purpose.  It  can  serve, 
to  use  a  military  term,  as  a  staging  area 
for  congressional  action.  Its  main 
function  would  be  to  inform  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  state  of  affairs  within 
the  Communist  world  and  to  assist  the 
National  Government  in  the  general 
formulation  of  policy. 

By  establishing  such  a  committee  we 
can  give  heart  to  the  captive  peoples 
and  demonstrate  to  them  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.  We  can  also  en- 
courage elements  within  the  Communist 
world  to  resist  their  rulers  and  thus 
effectively  build  up  a  credit  within  the 
fortress  of  the  Communist  bloc  itself 
in  the  event  of  some  future  contingency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  this  Congress 
will  see  fit,  without  delay,  to  act  favor- 
ably on  this  resolution  and  create  this 
committee.  It  will  reflect  gloriously  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  everywhere. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  may  say  that  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Coming  from  a  great  State 
that  has  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  p>eople  as  citizens,  he  would  be 
in  the  particular  position  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton]  . 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  ooUeagues  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  lead«rahlp  he  has  taken  in 
connection  with  this  Important  subject, 
and  I  express  to  him  bow  happy  I  am  to 
join  with  him  in  sponsoring  Uiis  resolu- 
tion and  in  the  hope  that  this  Captive 
Nations  Committee  can  be  formed  in  the 
very  near  future  to  symbolize,  as  has 
already  been  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
and  by  other  Members  of  the  House,  the 
determination  of  this  Congress  to  make 
certain  that  the  freedom  of  these  great 
peoples  in  Eastern  Europe,  who  are  now 
under  the  Comm\inlst  heel,  has  not  and 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  gentleman  well  knows,  of  course, 
the  furor  that  was  caused  in  the  Com- 
munist camp  when  this  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  captive 
nations  a  short  time  ago.  I  realize,  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes,  that 
the  adoption  of  this  additional  resolution 
of  his  and  the  creation  of  a  Captive  Na- 
tior\s  Committee  of  this  House  would 
throw  even  greater  consternation  into 
the  Communist  world  and  would  under- 
line to  our  friends  abroad  that  they  have 
indeed  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  we 
are  determined  that  they  will  not  be 
forgotten.  We  should  certainly  help 
them,  because  as  long  as  they  arc  in 
bondage  we  here  in  America  cannot  con- 
sider ourselves  wholly  free,  either. 
No  man  is  an  island,  and  no  nation  is  an 
island  unto  itself  either.  I  know  that 
the  action  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  floor  of  this  House  is 
going  to  send  a  surge  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence into  the  hearts  of  many  millions 
of  people  abroad — in  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Byelorussia.  Ukraine,  and  all 
the  other  captive  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  was  very  kind  of 
my  friend  from  New  York.  This  is  not 
the  first  time  he  has  joined  me  here. 
The  very  first  day  he  came  to  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  joined  me  in  an  effort 
to  pass  legislation  to  help  the  people  of 
the  depressed  areas.  He  in  his  district 
suffers  as  I  do  in  my  district  with  that 
problem.  I  would  expect  him.  knowing 
his  great  heart,  to  help  in  that  regard. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  LMr.  Schwenckl). 

Mr  SCHWENQEL.  I  should  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  saying  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  fine  leadership  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvanla  is  furnishing  in 
callmg  attention  to  the  need  that  is  very 
apparent  in  the  areas  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing as  captive  nations.  They  are 
really  and  truly  captive:  Captive  phys- 
ically and  captive  mentally,  and  it  is  very 
unfortunate  for  all  humanity  that  this 
is  so. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  what 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  do- 
ing in  advancing  this  proposition,  in  tell- 
ing the  story,  is  in  line  with  the  finest 
sort  of  Americanism. 

It  is  something  that  we  in  the  Congress 
throughout  the  years  have  been  identified 
with  many  times.  It  Is  really  a  part  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  It  is  consistent  with  our 
objectives  in  that  regard. 

So.  what  he  is  doing  is  not  new.  He 
is  doing  a  fine  service  In  calling  special 


attention  to  this  particular  problem.  I 
feel  like  it  would  be  secretly  applauded  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  in  the  world  who  yearn 
sincerely  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

This  was  never  more  Important,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  me.  than  when  the  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  on  our  ticket 
last  year  was  visiting  Poland,  where,  as 
you  know,  he  was  accorded  a  tremendous 
welcome,  even  though  the  Communist 
government  officials  did  everything  to 
keep  the  people  away.  This  was  their 
way  of  saying  "Thank  God  for  Amer- 
ica." They  would  applaud  this  type  of 
thing  very  much  It  would  give  them 
great  heart  and  hope. 

Therefore.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  leadership  he  has  taken  and  as- 
sure him  of  my  interest  and  support  I 
want  to  do  everjrthing  I  can  to  make  hi.s 
objective  successful  at  the  very,  very 
earliest  time.  I  say  to  you.  sir,  good  luck 
and  Qod  bless  you  m  this  very  wonderful, 
worthwhile  effort. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  very  nice.  Mr 
Speaker.  My  reason  for  recognizing  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  because  when 
anyone  in  the  House  takes  a  look  at  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  he  thinks  of  Abe 
Lincoln.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  us 
one  of  our  aciidemic  scholars  here  He 
has  been  leadmg  the  programs  and  the 
ceremonies  commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
America's  gretit  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. So  his  voice  today  certainly  em- 
phasizes and  pomts  up  a  long  tradition 
of  the  belief  and  feeling  in  tlie  problom.s 
of  my  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yit-ld  lo  tht-  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Dikwin.ski  i 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  First  of  all.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  w^sh  to  mdicate  very  firmly 
that  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  effort.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  should  feel  an  im- 
mediate impact  on  the  importance  of 
his  resolution  by  the  fact  that  three 
Members  of  the  House  decided  to  make 
their  maiden  speech  in  supjwrt  of  hi.s 
resolution. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  blush  with  all  of  thi.s 
recognition. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  I  feel  that  the  gen- 
tleman should  also  realize  that  he  has 
achieved  a  surprismgly  large  effective- 
ness, obviously  bipartisan  support. 

If  the  gentleman,  in  this  vem.  will 
permit  me.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
constructive  suggestion 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Any  suggestion  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  would  make  would 
not  help  but  be  constructive. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  for 
that  matter.  I  understand,  throughout 
the  English -speaking  world,  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  orators  of  the  day.  if 
not  of  the  ctntury.  In  the  gentleman's 
earlier  remarks  he  used  on  a  few  oc- 
casions the  term  New  Frontier  in  con- 
junction with  this  resolution  In  dis- 
cussing the  New  Frontier,  let  me  point 
out  that  there  are  certain  variations  of 
the  New  Frontier  that  are  subject  to 
some  question.  It  is  my  hope  there  will 
be  no  controversy  in  the  House  when  it 
comes  to  establishing  this  committee. 
Therefore.   I  would  think,  with  all  due 


respect  to  the  gentleman's  loyalty  to  the 
principles  of  the  New  Frontier  as  It  has 
become  a  political  term,  that  we  ac- 
cept the  establishment  of  this  commit- 
tee as  something  even  over  and  above 
all  that  the  gentleman  hopes  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

In  this  way  it  will  not  t>e  embroiled  in 
perhaps  occasional  disagreements  and 
aspects  of  the  New  Frontier  in  a  political 
sense 

Mr  FLOOD  In  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished Jurist  when  he  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  faced  by  a 
young,  ambitious  lawyer  who  raised  a 
question      Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 
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Whru      that     altuaiion     arlft^s. 
piideuvor    tu  deal    with   it. 


shMli 


Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  urgency  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  this  afternoon  In  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  to  establish  a 
Special  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
the  House  On  reflection.  I  feel  that  this 
resolution  i.s  long  overdue  and  the  House 
could  well  have  approved  such  a  com- 
mit tec  as  far  back  as  1946  when  the 
Kremlin  enslavement  of  the  captive  na- 
tions became  obvious  to  all 

I  am  convinced  that  the  formation  of 
this  committee  will  be  one  of  the  truly 
progressive  steps  of  this  congressional 
session  and  would  serve  the  legislative 
bianch  of  the  Government  in  a  most 
effective  fashion.  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
the  American  citizens,  to  freedom -loving 
people  throughout  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
captive  nations  to  vigorously  enter  into 
a  thorough  study  of  the  misery  that  is 
inherent  under  Soviet  domination  of  the 
captive   peoples. 

Eighteen  months  ago  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  one  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Conference  in 
Warsaw.  Poland  That  Conference  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  observe  actual  con- 
ditions behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  gave 
us  other  opportunities  to  pierce  through 
the  barrage  of  Soviet  propaganda  and 
observe  the  actual  conditions  existing  in 
their  false  Utopia. 

The  people  of  the  captive  nations  are 
obviously  an ti -Communist  and  repre- 
sent an  untapped  source  of  strength  for 
the  free  world. 

It  would  be  most  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  most 
vigorous  legislative  body  in  the  world,  to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  captive  nations,  to  reassure  them 
that  their  present  enslavement  is  con- 
sidered temporary,  and  that  we  hop>e  to 
see  the  day  when  they,  as  well  as  the 
Russian  people,  will  truly  live  in  the 
world  of  peace  and  freedom. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  House  will 
give  overwhelming  support  to  this  reso- 
lution, and  that  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  be  ap- 
proved, organized,  and  commence  work 
in  this  arena  of  utmost  importance. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

IMr.   McCORMACK). 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  all 

of  the  Members  of  the  House  know  that 


there  is  no  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
a  firmer  and  a  broader  grasp  on  world 
affairs  and  a  knowledge  of  our  defense 
posture  than  our  distlngxiished  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Flood].  The  people  of  his  district  are 
justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the  character 
of  service  that  he  renders  in  the  HaUs 
of  the  Congress,  because  my  dear  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Flood]  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  May  I  say  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  career  I  am  speechless. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  as  the  poet 
once  said,  truth  is  sometimes  sweet  and 
sometimes  bitter.  But.  what  I  have  said 
is  the  truth  just  the  same. 

Mr.  FLOOD.    You  are  very  kind. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  supports  the  state- 
ment I  just  made  reflecting  the  opinion 
of  his  colleagues  by  making  the  speech 
that  he  has  made  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  re- 
lation to  over  100  millions  of  persons  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  living  In  captive 
nations,  as  a  free  American  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  greatest  deliberative  body  In 
the  world,  wherein  sit  the  representa- 
tives of  the  free  people  of  America.  He 
is  thinking  of  human  beings  abroad  who 
are  denied  liberty  and  freedom  and  who 
see  their  own  countries  denied  Inde- 
pendence. The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  has  repeatedly 
taken  the  floor  of  this  House  in  support 
of  a  strong  foreign  policy,  in  support  of 
firm  leadership,  and  in  support  of  a 
strong  national  defense,  because  he 
realizes,  as  few  persons  in  our  country 
do.  the  cold,  calculating,  sinister,  and 
evil  minds  of  the  Commimlsts.  He  knows 
that  the  most  probable  way  that  the 
road  to  peace  might  be  taken  Is  when 
America  is  strong  and  following  the 
policy   of  peace  through  strength. 

Now.  it  happens  that  when  the  captive 
nations  resolution  was  adopted  by  this 
body  that  I  offered  the  resolution.  I 
think  the  House  of  Representatives  paid 
a  great  compliment  to  the  people  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  in  the  captive  na- 
tions when  the  resolution  was  adopted 
without  being  formally  Introduced  and 
referred  to  a  committee  and  reported 
out  of  committee.  The  adoption  of  the 
resolution  under  that  unusuid  proce- 
dure shows  the  imanimous  opinion  of  ttll 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  our 
feelings  in  relation  to  the  peoples  of 
captive  nations.  I  think  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  action  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  passing  the  captive  na- 
tions resolution  is  the  expression  of  pain 
£uid  anguish  thereafter  by  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  other  prominent  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  And,  their  surprise 
of  pain  has  not  yet  subsided.  It  is  well 
we  pause  and  keep  aiive  the  hopes  of  the 
people  in  captive  nations  so  that  they 
will  know  we  are  thinking  of  them  and 
that  America  is  not  letting  them  down 
because,  as  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  only  a  few  weeks  ago  and  on  a 
number  of  occasions  prior  Uiereto,  me 
of  the  two  links  of  the  Communist  world 
conspiracy  is  the  100  mllllui  or  more 
persons  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
In  captive  nations  who  not  only  despise 


but  hate  the  Commimist  overlords  that 
dominate  them  and  deprive  them  of 
their  liberties  and  deny  their  country 
their  Independence. 

One  of  the  greatest  reservoirs  of 
strength  the  free  world  has  is  that  which 
is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  100 
million  or  more  people  who  despise  and 
hate  commimism  and  the  Communists, 
who  are  waiting  for  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance. If  the  Soviet  Union  ever  under- 
took to  engage  in  a  world  war  those  100 
mi^Hnn  or  more  people  would  represent 
one  of  the  greatest  military  assets  that 
the  free  world  would  have.  So  it  is  well 
to  keep  alive  their  hopes  for  early  resto- 
ration of  the  independence  of  their 
country  and  the  early  beginning  of  their 
liberty  under  their  own  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  friend  and  my  dear  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood  J  for  ren- 
dering, as  he  has  today,  this  really  con- 
structive service. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SE>eaker.  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
leading  this  House  on  just  the  program 
he  outlined.  The  greatest  honor  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  him  is  to  know 
that  if.  God  forbid,  the  Reds  ever  got 
hold  of  us.  No.  1  on  the  list  to  be  purged 
by  them  would  be  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack].  And 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  eloquent  com- 
pliment and  tribute  to  his  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  have  submitted 
their  statements  today  be  permitted  to 
insert  them  in  the  Record  following  this 
discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1946.  in 
Fulton,  Mo..  Mr.  Churchill  made  his 
famous  statement  that  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Adriatic  an  Iron  Curtain  had 
divided  Europe. 

The  division  still  stands.  But  the  sad- 
dest part  of  this  division  is  that  the 
eastern  section  is  imder  the  worst  sys- 
tem of  oppression  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Nearly  100  million  freedom-loving 
people  of  Eastern  European  countries 
have  been  subjected  to  the  cruelties  of 
Commiinlst  rule.  Communist  propa- 
ganda has  failed  to  break  the  spirit  and 
love  of  liberty  of  these  peoples.  Living 
examples  of  their  love  of  liberty  are  the 
attempts  toward  freedom  that  were  made 
In  the  past  by  the  workers  in  East  Crer- 
many.  Poland  and  Hungary.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ruthless  handling  of 
those  revolts  by  the  Russian  Army  indi- 
cates the  determination  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  enslavement  of  East- 
em  Europe  at  any  cost  to  the  region. 

It  is  the  moral  responsibility  of  tlie 
United  States,  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  to  keep  a  sympathetic  watch  over 
the  lot  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Euroi>e 
who  were  imfortunate  enough  to  fall 
imder  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyranny. 
The  principle  of  self-determination  ex- 
pressed by  President  Wilson  more  than 
40  years  ago  was  mainly  to  be  applied 
to  Eastern  Eiux)pe.    The  entire  opposite 


has  happened  there  since  World  War  II: 
totalitarian  Communist  regimes  have 
been  set  up  without  any  regard  as  to  the 
peoples'  wishes. 

The  world  at  large  looks  upon  us  as 
the  champions  of  democracy  and  as  a 
force  from  which  freedom  springs. 
Therefore,  in  this  hour  of  trial  for  those 
peoples,  let  us  support  the  proposal  to 
offer  them  hope  and  to  show  them  that 
this  country  is  aware  of  their  mifortu- 
nate  lot. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  American  phi- 
losophy is  the  right  of  nations  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  shall  live.  In 
Europe  this  ideal  came  close  to  full  real- 
ization in  the  period  between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  Many  nations 
of  Central  and  Eastern  EuroF>e  achieved 
independence  after  centuries  of  foreign 
domination  and  in  their  new  foimd  free- 
dom their  cultures  flourished.  This 
happy  situation  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Second  World  War,  however.  One  by 
one  of  the  countries  fell  victim  to  Hit- 
ler's ambitions  of  world  domination, 
from  whose  tyranny  they  were  ostensibly 
"liberated"  by  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
soon  realized  that  they  had  not  been  lib- 
erated at  all  but  had  only  fallen  captives 
to  the  new  tyranny  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. 

Today  one -third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
There  are  some  hundred  million  persons 
living  in  the  nominally  independent  but 
actually  Soviet- dominated  nations  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary.  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania. There  are  millions  more  in  such 
nations  as  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  the  Ukraine  who  have  been  unwill- 
ingly incorporated  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  plight  is  not  confined  to 
Europe.  In  the  Far  East  there  are  mil- 
lions of  additional  involuntary  subjects 
of  Communist  rule  in  China,  North  Ko- 
rea, Mongolia,  and  North  Vietnam. 

The  military  power  of  the  Communist 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  is 
such  that  there  is  very  little  the  captive 
peoples  can  do  to  free  themselves,  how- 
ever much  they  despise  their  Commimist 
rulers  or  long  to  regain  their  liberty. 
Even  we.  their  friends  in  the  free  world, 
find  it  difficult  to  take  concrete  action  to 
help  them.  We  want  to  give  them  such 
material  assistance  as  we  can,  but  in 
doing  so  we  must  take  care  that  it  does 
not  strengthen  the  Communist  regimes 
instead  of  helping  the  people.  We  want 
to  assist  them  in  their  continuing  strug- 
gle, but  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
which  would  bring  about  tighter,  more 
restrictive  control  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  involve  the  whole  world  in  a  holocaust 
in  which  the  captive  peoples  would  be 
the  first  victims. 

Because  of  the  extreme  diflBculty  in 
choosing  and  carrying  out  the  policy 
which  will  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  unfortunate  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  there  is  a  real  need  for  a  con- 
tinued and  reinvigorated  search  in  this 
direction.  There  is  also  a  real  need  for 
demonstrations,  such  as  we  find  here 
today,  that  the  American  people  are 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  peoples  behind 
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the  Iron  Cortaln.  We  wl*h  to  help  them 
In  every  way  we  can  wbA  we  pr»y  that 
they  win  find  the  eonrmge  and  patience 
and  hope  which  will  be  necenary  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHMKQBU.  Mr.  Qpeaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Pennqylrania  \Me.  Flood]  lor  his 
forthright  expasltScm  of  the  nature  of 
Cooimunlst  tynumj  In  the  captive 
nations. 

The  record  of  Communist  conquest 
and  growth  Is  written  In  duplicity  of  a 
thousand  sorts  and  the  blood  of  millions 
who  innocently  mlaimderstood  the  dan- 
gers they  faced  or  who  blindly  acqui- 
esced to  those  whose  purpose  is  world 
domination. 

B4r.  Speaker,  we  recognise  that  free- 
dom is  the  birthright  of  mankind.  The 
harsh  denial  by  one  nation  of  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  oChers  can  only  be 
termed  by  the  rest  of  humanity  as 
tragic. 

We  cannot.  It  la  true,  eliminate  the 
policy  mistakes  at  the  past  which  al- 
lowed these  tragedies  to  occur;  but  we 
can.  through  honest  examination  and  a 
sincere  attempt  to  ttice  frankly  what 
already  has  occurred,  prevent  repeti- 
tions of  surrender  azid  build  the  moral 
strength  necessazy  for  eventual  libera- 
tion of  the  enslaved.  Independence  can- 
not come  from  mere  wUhes.  We  must 
see  that  the  only  real  opportunity  for 
liberation  rests  In  stemming  the  Com- 
munist tide  and  building  the  free  world's 
ability  to  defeat  tyranny  everywhere. 

Mr.  FLCXDD.  Mr.  8i>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aH  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODHVO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  Join  Congressman 
FUX3D  in  this  tribute  to  the  captive  na- 
tions. I  am  pleased,  also,  to  cosponsor 
the  resolution  to  set  UP  a  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee,  as  I  did  last  year. 

I  believe  It  Is  lmi>erBtlve  that  we  seize 
every  opportunity  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  pUgbt  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  must  continually  emphasize, 
and  reemphaslze,  thai,  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Europe  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
We  must  reassure  these  peoples  that  we 
are  not  deceived  bj  Soviet  propaganda: 
that  we  know  of  their  cruel  suppression: 
and  that  we  shall  continue  to  assert  their 
right  to  live  In  freedom. 

This  is  why  I  urge  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions. It  has  been  emphasized  by  this 
administration  as  weQ  as  the  last  admin- 
istration that  U.S.  foreign  policy  is 
vitally  concerned  with  the  future  of  these 
peoples.  I  beUere  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlTes  could  manifest  this  concern 
most  dramatlrany  tj  the  enactment  of 
this  resolution. 

Let  us  remember,  above  aH.  that  de- 
spite the  tactics  of  Che  Soviet  police  state, 
the  captive  peoples  have  nurtured  thelr 
strong  asplratians  for  liberty.  W^e  must 
recognize  and  encourmge  these  aspira- 
tions. In    .rder  to  help  the  Soviet -domi- 


nated nations  and.  at  the  same  time,  the 
cause  of  world  freedom. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  ts  a  meet 
tragic  result  of  WorW  War  n.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  that  war  freedom  was 
reigning  in  Eastern  Europe  In  cormtrles 
extending  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic 
lands  In  the  north  to  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula In  the  south.  Peoples  In  most  of 
these  countries.  Including  Estonians. 
Latvians.  Lithuanians.  Poles,  Czechs. 
Hungarians,  Bulgarians,  Rumanians.  Al- 
banians, and  others,  had  regained  their 
freedom  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War  and  enjoyed  It  during  the  hiterwar 
years. 

However,  the  last  war.  fought  for  the 
cause  of  freedom,  proved  fatal  to  the 
freedom  of  all  of  them.  Some  of  these 
coimtries  had  already  fallen  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  during  the  war.  and  by  the 
end  of  the  war  nearly  all  of  them  had 
become  victuns  of  Soviet  deceit  and 
duplicity.  The  remainder  were  soon 
added  to  the  list  of  So\ict  viclim.s 

Today,  more  than  15  years  after  the 
war.  they  stlU  suffer  behind  the  imper- 
vious Iron  Curtain  and  are  subjected  to 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny.  In 
voicing  and  echoing  the  genuine  de.sires 
of  these  peoples  for  freedom,  let  us  hope 
that  they  will  attain  their  goal 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  resolution  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Dawitl  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  cer- 
tainly endorse  the  prot:ram  to  unleash 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny  these  enslaved 
captives  of  world  comnuini.sm 

This  is  especially  close  to  aiy  heart  a.s 
the  Representative  from  San  Francisco— 
a  city  of  many  diverse  and  varied  na- 
tionalities who  have  come  to  the  land  of 
freedom  from  overseas 

In  these  perilous  and  dangerous  times. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  certauily  behooves  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body  to 
be  aware  of  and  cognizant  of  the  plight 
of  these  oppressed  peoples  who  are 
clsunorlng  for  the  raj's  of  light  and  free- 
dom from  world  democracy. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania  I  Mr. 
P'loodI  has  my  high  regard  for  his  spon- 
sorship of  this  move  to  create  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  to  co.sponsor  this  legis- 
lation as  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  last  year. 

We  an  know  how  effective  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week  has  been. 
It  Is  best  illustrated  by  the  vehemence 
shown  by  the  Soviet  reaction. 

I  believe  the  House  oX  Representatives 
would  be  doing  a  a'ise  and  Just  thing  in 
establishing  a  special  Captive  Nations 
Committee.  It  would  be  a  focal  point 
for  support  for  the  freedom -loving  peo- 
ples being  held  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
It  would  continually  show  the  workl  that 
we  In  the  United  States  recognize  how 
demagogic  are  Soviet  urgings  that  colo- 
nies be  made  free  countries.  It  would — 
I  hope — encourage  tlie  people  ol  the  cap- 
tive nations  to  resist  the  Soviet  influ- 
ence and  keep  alive  their  hopes  tor 
freedom  and  Independence 


Mr  FARBffTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  o{  the  eaptlw  nations,  whom  we 
honor  today,  is  the  heart-rending  story 
of  helpless  and  Innocent  peoples  who. 
through  no  desire  of  their  own.  find 
themsHvee  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  II  is  InconcetvmWe  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  extend- 
ing from  the  Baltics  to  the  Balkans,  with 
a  population  of  over  100  millkm  could 
be  t  eated  as  prisoners  in  their  own 
homelands.  But  that  is  the  tragic 
truth,  brought  about  by  Sovirt  conquests 
and  by  the  ruthless  policy  pursued  by 
men  in  the  Kremlin. 

These  unfortunate  and  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  Eastern  Europe,  who  enjoyed 
freedom  before  World  War  II,  and  who 
had  hoped  to  be  independent  again  at 
the  end  of  that  war.  have  Instead  become 
captive?^  of  the  Soviet  system,  and  are 
now  sufTerlnir  under  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny  In  every  one  of  these 
countries.  In  the  Baltics.  In  central 
Europe,  and  In  the  Balkans.  Communist 
regimes  were  Imposed  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 
rmment.  and  are  maintained  there  still 
with  the  aid  of  Soviet  armed  forces. 

A«ralnst  the  mighty  Soviet  steamroller 
these  freedom -lovtnK  people  are  helpless 
to  obtain  their  liberty.  Their  one  hope 
in  the  moral  and  .-spiritual  support  they 
have  In  the  free  West,  led  by  the  United 
States  Let  us  echo  their  fine  senti- 
ments and  demonstrate  our  continuing 
hope  that  they  will  someday  be  free 
attain 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  with  pleasure  that  I 
join  the  Honorable  Dawiil  J.  Flood  and 
our  colleagues  in  recognition  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world.  In  this  coun- 
try which  gave  to  the  world  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  this  Is  a  time  of 
rejoicing  and  a  time  of  sadness.  It  Is  a 
time  of  rejoicing  because  many  former 
colonies  have  achieved  their  Independ- 
ence It  Is  a  time  of  sadness  because  so 
many  once-free  nations  have  lost  their 
independence.  We  *ould  not  forget 
those  countries  who  have  lost  their 
pr«»ctou.5  freedom,  not  thnragh  any  fauH 
of  their  own,  but  because  they  border  the 
flanks  of  an  aggressive  political  power. 
Some  of  these  countries — I  think  espe- 
cially of  Poland — contributed  much  help 
to  our  own  straggle  for  freedom  nearly 
two  centuries  ago — help  from  men  like 
Pula.^ki  as  well  as  sound  theories  of 
democratic  government. 

Now  It  is  our  time  to  help.  President 
Kennedy  has  already  suggested  that  oiu- 
frozen  Polish  funds  be  put  to  use  on 
projects  of  i>eace  In  that  country.  And  I 
hope  that  our  Peace  Corps  plan  may  give 
to  the  captive  nations  dedication  of  the 
kind  given  to  our  country  by  the  many, 
many  great  emigrants  who  have  worked 
and  fought  here.  And  finally,  may  we 
help  these  countries  gain  health  and 
strength  they  so  grievously  need  by 
sending  them  some  of  our  agricultural 
abundance. 

May  we  do  these  things  not  out  of  a 
feeling  of  Indebtedness  but  because  of 
our  unshakable  belief  that  freedom  Is 
man's  inalienable  right. 

Mr.  FQQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
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I  Mr.  Flood!  for  Introducing  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  Special  Captive  Nations 
Committee  of  the  House.  I  am  glad  to 
cosponsor  that  resolution  as  I  did  the 
original  resolution  which  established  the 
third  week  of  July  of  each  year  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
tendered  a  real  public  service  in  pointing 
up  the  fact  that  our  national  observance 
01  Captive  Nations  Week  for  the  past  2 
years  has  become  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  leaders  of  Russian  com- 
munism. I  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
cern of  the  Kremlin  heirarchy  over 
Public  Law  86-90  is  very  deep  and  upset- 
ting The  greatest  fear  held  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  international  Communist  con- 
.spiracy  is  that  the  people  of  the  free 
world  will  awaken  to  the  true  nature  of 
tlie  vast  empire  which  they  have  estab- 
lished by  subversion,  terror,  and  armed 
aggression.  They  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  should  the  full  facts  become 
common  knowledge  in  the  free  world,  the 
popular  demand  for  justice  toward  the 
many  non- Russian  nations  submerged 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  will  reach  pro- 
portions which  no  democratic  govern- 
ment can  ignore,  and  this  will  lead  to 
action,  that  is.  positive  action  in  support 
of  the  just  aspirations  of  the  captive 
nations.  This  is  precisely  what  the 
Russian  leadership  has  long  sought  to 
prevent  because  they  would  have  no  de- 
fense, their  position  with  regard  to 
imperialism  and  colonialism  Is  inde- 
fensible. 

I  would  like  to  stress  another  aspects 
of  the  purposes  for  establishing  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  of  the  House. 
Such  a  committee  would  be  a  factfinding 
group.  It  would,  by  the  process  of  hear- 
ings and  studies.  i>ermlt  a  continuous 
and  systematic  study  of  all  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

While  a  beginning  has  been  made  on 
this  necessary  work,  particularly  by  the 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Com- 
munist Aggression  of  the  83d  Congress, 
of  which  I  was  a  Member,  much  has 
transpired  during  the  past  5  years  in 
all  the  captive  nations  which  should  be 
documented  and  printed  in  convenient 
form  for  use  by  colleges  and  imlver- 
sities,  students  of  world  affairs,  govern- 
ment offlcials.  and  others  Interested  in 
learning  about  the  realities  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  work 
of  such  a  House  committee  would 
strengthen  the  work  of  himdreds  of 
committees  set  up  by  Crovemors,  mayors, 
and  private  groups  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpHjse  of  carrying  out  appro- 
priate ceremonies  about  the  captive  na- 
tions during  the  third  week  of  each  July. 
Such  committees,  by  the  very  nature  of 
their  work,  are  bringing  the  American 
people  closer  to  the  realities  of  Ufe  under 
communism.  Such  knowledge  not  only 
strengthens  our  national  will  to  resist, 
but  provides  the  stimulus  for  positive 
political  actions  in  support  of  human 
and  national  rights  the  world  over. 

President  Kennedy  has  well  said — "Die 
enemy  stands  without  our  gates.  The 
threat  of  Red  dictatorship  is  now  only 
90  miles  off  our  coastline.  This  threat 
is  real;   it  Is  close  by.    The  American 


people  are  clamoring  for  positive  acticm 
and  programs  in  support  of  our  own  po- 
litical Ideals  and  way  of  life.  A  spe- 
cial Captive  Nations  Committee  of  the 
House  would  be  one  of  the  answers  to 
the  call  for  action  at  the  national  level. 

There  is  another  important  consid- 
eration. The  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  people  living  in  the  captive 
ncm-Russian  nations,  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom. 
They  are  our  proven  allies  against  the 
common  enemy.  They  are  the  victims 
of  the  common  enemy.  They  continue 
to  resist  the  imposed  order  of  commu- 
nism and  await  the  opportunity  to  cast 
off  the  Red  chains  of  Moscow.  Their 
h(4>es  were  lifted  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion. They  saw  in  this  action  an  aflSr- 
mation  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  not  forgotten  them  and  that 
our  primary  national  objective  remains 
individual  and  national  freedom  for 
all.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  House  to  promote  the 
ideals  of  Public  Law  80-90  would  lift 
up  the  spirits  of  millions  of  people  be- 
hind the  Russian  Iron  Ciu-tain. 

The  platform  of  the  Democratic  Party 
carries  a  promise  that  this  administra- 
tion will  never  acquiesce  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  captive  nations  through  ac- 
ceptance of  a  status  quo  with  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin.  We  must,  by  aflarma- 
tive  acticm.  give  purpose  to  this  promise. 
No  better  evidence  of  our  will  to  carry 
out  this  commitment  could  be  given 
than  the  establishment  of  a  special  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  the 
people  of  these  United  States  demands  a 
renewal  of  our  pledge  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  all  peoples  in  the  world. 
Today  the  millions  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain live  under  the  shackles  of  totali- 
tarian governments.  In  fact,  it  is  iron- 
ical that  there  are  more  people  living 
In  captive  nations  today  than  at  any  time 
in  modem  history.  It  Is  ironical  be- 
cause we  engaged  In  two  great  world 
conflicts  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
to  Insure  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  men 
everywhere.  And  yet  we  who  have  en- 
Joyed  the  heritage  of  freedom  too  often 
take  It  for  granted. 

The  resolution  which  was  presented 
before  this  House  this  week  is  a  true 
refiectlon  of  the  deep  sentiments  not 
only  for  freedom-loving  Americans  but 
those  who  detest  oppression  and  its 
ruthless  Inconsiderations. 

Can  we,  in  our  land  of  freedom,  begin 
to  realize  how  we  would  feel  if  we  were 
suddenly  to  find  ourselves  a  captive  na- 
tion like  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Bul- 
garia, or  the  other  nations  that  now 
stagger  under  the  burden  of  the  Soviet 
BJoA  Chinese  Communist  yoke?  I  submit 
that  this  would  be  difficult,  but  It  is 
something  about  which  we  must  think. 

We  must  have  definitions  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  tyrannies  inflicted  on  these 
tmfortimate  peoples,  who,  like  so  many 
of  us,  must  at  one  time  have  said  to 
thonselves,  "It  can't  happen  here."  We 
must  understand  simple  things  like  the 
fact  that  Socialist  Russia  preceded  So- 


viet Russia;  know  that  Socialist  Italy 
preceded  Fascist  Italy,  and  that  Social- 
ist Germany  preceded  Nazi  Germany. 
Then,  too,  we  must  recall  that,  for  these 
nations,  it  was  only  one  short  step  for 
them  to  take  before  they  suddenly  foimd 
themselves  under  the  yoke  of  dictators 
at  the  best,  or  occupied  and  completely 
subjugated,  at  the  worst.  These  social- 
ized countries  did  not  realize  what  was 
happening  to  their  beloved  lands  until 
it  was  too  late  to  take  effective  action 
and  free  themselves. 

Although  sad  to  recall,  many  of  the 
presently  captive  nations  once  enjoyed 
freedom,  and  had  civilizations  of  a  high 
order.  Czechoslovakia  before  World 
War  II  was  regarded  as  the  best-armed 
nation  in  Europe  and  one  of  the  most 
prosp>erous  and  advanced  in  education, 
cultural  activities,  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. Yet  today  we  face  the  fact  that 
that  great  nation  is  wallowing  in  the  dis- 
mal swamp  of  hoi>elessness;  it  cannot 
seem  to  figure  out  a  way  to  extricate 
itself  from  this  morass  of  utter  discour- 
agement. Yet  some  of  the  best  brains 
in  all  Europe  still  live  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Other  coimtries  too  numerous  to 
mention  find  themselves  in  the  same 
frustrated  situation.  I  cite  the  plight 
of  the  Czechs  only  l)ecause  we  seem  to 
have  known  more  about  their  country 
than  about  others  and  to  have  been  com- 
pletely shocked  when  we  realized  how 
rapidly  the  modem  barbarians  con- 
quered and  then  occupied  and  subju- 
gated them.  No  less  have  the  other, 
smaller,  and  less  well-known  nations 
suffered  than  did  Czechoslovakia.  Oiu- 
hearts  go  out  to  the  Czechs  in  the  long 
and  unreasoning  tortures  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  the  personal  indignities  and 
regimentation  which  have  all  but  de- 
stroyed their  individual  personalities  and 
which  has  made  them,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  puppets  on  the  strings  of  their 
conquerors,  leaving  them  no  choice  but 
to  do  as  they  are  told. 

One  of  the  most  effective  objectives 
that  Captive  Nations  Week  should  have 
is  the  teaching  of  other  nations  how  to 
recognize  and  counteract  the  devious 
and  diabolical  schemes  of  those  who 
would  use  these  methods  until  they  had 
succeeded  in  enslaving  all  of  the  known 
civilized  world.  Mere  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  in  the  future  will 
not  be  enough ;  we  must  devise  ways  and 
means  of  halting  the  hordes  of  barbar- 
ians. The  world  has  faced  this  same 
dilemma  many  times  before.  Let  us  not 
neglect  this  opportunity — the  same  kind 
of  opportunity  which  other  civilizations 
failed  to  grasp;  their  reward  has  been 
oblivion. 

Celebration  of  Captive  Nations  Week, 
although  as  yet  unofficial  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  a  great  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  Kremlin;  it  therefore  must  be 
a  sound  proposal  and  one  toward  which 
all  of  us  should  bend  our  every  effort  to 
have  enacted  into  law.  The  practice  of 
freedom  can  well  prove  the  Achilles  heel 
for  the  enslavers  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  world  that  only  recently  enjoyed  the 
same  freedoms  that  we  now  enjoy  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  significant  that  this  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proposal  was  adopted  and  we 
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flhall  mftke  it  a  eoraentane  In  our  con- 
UuMlii^  flcht  for  tlM  tre«dam  of  an  peo- 
ples. The  sUnd  ttet  the  Untied  States 
has  taken  it  eryatel  tfaar;  It  to  written 
for  an  to  Me  In  oar  Iwiownl  DeclaraUon 
of  Independence;  It  la  p«rt  and  pcurel 
of  our  national  fakric;  an  Inextricable 
part  of  our  nattonal  Moralltsr ;  let  us  offer 
hope  to  enslaved  nadloos  through  it. 

Mr.  8CRAIITOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  oi>e 
aspect  of  the  age  bi  which  we  live  which 
has  oftm  been  crtttdaad  by  commenta- 
tors la  the  fact  that  too  often  the  cause 
(rf  world  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
human  freedom  and  dlcxilty  seems  such 
a  complex  task  that  the  average  citizen 
nnds  himself  unahle  to  make  a  contri- 
bution. 

Americans  from  every  walk  of  life 
dearly  love  peace  and  liberty,  but  it  Is 
dllBcult  f(»-  them  to  understand  always 
what  they  can  do  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  their  children. 

May  I  submit  that  the  resolution  call- 
Ins  for  the  establishment  of  a  Captive 
Nations  Committee  In  the  House  pre- 
sents an  unusual  and  precious  oppor- 
timity  for  the  Congreas  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  a  field  where  the  American 
people,  wherever  they  live,  can  make 
a  real  and  substantial  contribution. 

Because  I  come  from  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  a  part  of  this  Nation  par- 
ticularly blessed  with  the  richness  of  the 
varied  cultures  that  were  carried  there 
from  every  corner  of  the  world.  I  am  very 
well  avi'are  of  the  tremendous  emotional, 
intellectual,  religious,  and  family  ties 
that  bind  so  many  of  our  people  to  en- 
slaved nations  acroas  the  world.  These 
northeastern  Pumsylvanlans.  and 
thousands  OMre  like  them  across  Amer- 
ica, have  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  the 
facts  which  have  led  to  the  enslavement 
of  the  nations  from  which  their 
ancestors  came.  These  people  know  that 
Soviet  unity  is  a  myth.  They  know  that 
It  Is  only  an  Iron  Ciuiain  which  man- 
a£;es  to  keep  their  blood  relatives  within 
the  Soviet  orbit. 

Congress,  by  o«taMiahingr  a  special 
Captive  Nations  Committee  in  the  House, 
will  be  in  effect  encouraging  not  only 
Americans  whose  ancestors  have  come 
from  the  captive  nations,  but  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  take  a  very  deep  and  personal 
Interest  In  the  fate  of  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples. If  we  are  able  to  enkindle  a  spark, 
a  feeliiig  of  personal  obligation,  a  sense 
of  mission  among  the  American  people 
in  regard  to  the  Communist  menace, 
and  if  through  this  committee  we  can 
maintain  a  constant  spotlight  of  public 
opinion  on  the  problem,  then  I  would 
predict  that  before  too  long,  this  spark 
could  very  well  spread  across  the  world. 

I  know  I  speak  for  everyone  In  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania  when  I  say  that  all 
of  us  hope  that  this  committee  wlU  be 
established,  and  that  Congress  and  the 
entire  US.  Government  win  lend  their 
great  moral  leaderriilp  to  the  cause  of 
the  captive  nations — a  cause  which  our 
people  want  to  serve  and  are  able  to 
serve. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  UJ9. 
House  of  Representatives  should  devote 
this  time  to  recognition  of  the  pUght  of 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  so-called 
captive   nations.    These   are   the   Uttle 


countries  which  have  lost  their  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  through  the  forci- 
ble seizure  of  their  governments  by 
International  communism.  These  un- 
fortunate and  tragic  people  are  kept  in 
subjection  by  ruthless  military  power— 
the  gun  and  the  tank.  No  thoughtful 
person  can  doubt  that  If  these  little  na- 
tions had  a  choice,  if  their  Communist 
rulers  would  permit  a  plebiclte  in  which 
they  could  vote  as  fr^e  men  and  women 
for  a  government  of  their  o»-n.  they 
would  throw  off  the  rule  of  their  oppres- 
sors in  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  real  lmportar>ce  of  this  observ- 
ance is  the  message  which  will  be  car- 
ried back  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
these  people  »^  ho  oxi'-t  under  the  yoke  of 
Communist  slavery  that  the  Conpre^s  of 
the  United  SUtes.  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  continues  to  recognize  their  tragic 
situation  ar>d  w  ever  mindful  of  their 
desire  for  rreedom  and  independtnce 
TT\is  may  reassure  their,  thai  the  people 
of  this  N;itlon  and  of  the  free  world 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  thrtr 
aspiratlon-s  and  that  there  Is  among  us 
a  unity  of  hope  and  determination  that 
they  will  eventually  retrain  their  freedom 
Government  whose  power  Is  derived 
from  the  s'^ord  and  the  secret  police 
rests  upon  a  tliin  reed  indeed.  Such 
governments  cannot  endure  Indefinitely 
It  Is  the  universal  desire  of  mankind  to 
be  free.  Hope  for  the  deliverance  of 
these  nation.5  has  a  srlid  basis  In  the 
conviction  that  while  they  have  captive 
governments  they  are  not  really  captive 
peoples,  as  long  a.s  the  ton.'h  of  liberty 
still  bums  in  their  souls 

May  God  speed  the  day  of  tlicir 
lit)e  ration. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  Join  in  support  of  the  resolution 
to  establish  a  Hou.«e  Committee  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Pcnn.'^ylvania  for  his  action 
and  comment  on  the  .^iubject.  The 
United  States  certainly  should  pursue 
every  peaceful  means  to  help  the  people 
of  those  nations  achieve  their  desire  to 
regain  their  national  and  Individual 
freedoms. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Committee  on  Cai>tive  Nations.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  enact  a  formal  program, 
such  as  proposed  in  my  bill  H-R.  1012. 
to  assist  the  captive  nations,  once  they 
luxve  thrown  o(T  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pression. In  establislilng  free  govern- 
ments. I  rcalue,  of  course.  Uiat  U\e 
President  and  the  Department  of  State 
do  have  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  in 
that  respect,  but  I  believe  we  should  have 
a  statute  on  the  books  designed  specifl- 
cally  for  the  captive  natiotis.  It  would 
be  concrete  evidence  to  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple that  we  are  interested  in  their  fate 
and  are  prepaxed  to  help  thcxa  at  Uie 
appropriate  moment. 

Under  my  bill  the  President  would  be 
given  specific  authority  to  furmsh  tech- 
nical assistance  and  services,  agricul- 
tural and  other  commodiUes.  and  other 
assistance  to  strengthen  the  newly 
formed,  free  government  and  to  promote 
the  continuation  and  growth  of  freedom 
and  security  within  the  nation,  after  It 
was  demonstrated  that  the  nation  had 
freed  Itself  from  Soviet  domination 


I  believe  it  is  imperative  to  have  this 
law  enacted  now,  so  that  wtieoerer  these 
captive  nations  do  cast  off  their  bonds 
of  tyranny,  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
rendering  them  the  help  in  stabllialng 
a  free  government. 
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TEXTILE   IMPORTS  BECOME  MORE 
SERIOUS  EACH  YEAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the   previous   order   of   the    House,   the 

frentieman   from    South    Carolina    [Mr. 
Hemphill  1  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  lrM:lude  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

Tlie  SPEAKI31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  I  hope  to  arouse  the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
to  the  growing  problems  of  the  textile 
industry  of  the  United  States,  arising 
out  of  the  rushing  and  swelling  tide  of 
the  textile  imports  which  flood  this  coun- 
try In  Increasing  volume,  and  In  Increas- 
ing dollar  value  each  year.  The  situa- 
tion htui  progressed  from  an  atmosphere 
of  growing  apprehension  end  tension 
over  the  po;  slbllity.  to  a  situation  appall- 
ing In  Its  realistic  Impact.  The  domes- 
tic industry  is  in  trouble,  and.  unless 
something  is  done,  will  be  In  greater 
trouble  In  the  next  few  years.  I  am  con- 
cerned not  only  with  the  fact  that  a 
great  Industry  is  on  the  threshold  of 
greater  and  Increasing  difficulty,  but  that 
thousands  of  jobs  are  at  stake,  and 
thousands  of  brave  Americans,  hard- 
working and  Important  consumers  in 
the  economy  of  the  country,  have  their 
jobs  threatened  by  the  textile  imports. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  WHmifxi]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  my  neigh- 
boring district,  he  coming  from  South 
Carolina,  adjoining  the  11th  District 
of  North  Carolina  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  for  brinsing  this  Important 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
aTain  today. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  been  steadfast  In  his  desire  and  his 
efforts  to  help  many  others  of  us  who 
are  concerned  about  the  unfortunate 
plight  of  the  textile  Industry  in  this 
countr>'.  Recently  wc  received  flgtires 
that  between  December  1960,  and  Jan- 
uary 1961.  there  had  been  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately 11.000  Jobs  of  American 
textile  workers. 

This  comes  wltli  a  particular  impact 
upon  the  district  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent,  which  Is  the  largest  textile 
producing  district  In  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  It  comes  with  almost  equal 
Impact  upon  the  great  district  which  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  represents. 
I  know  that  from  his  recent  report  upon 
his  study  of  thi.s  problem  In  Hong  Kong 


and  In  other  areas  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  can  $s>tak.  with  outstand- 
ing ability  and  aloauence  of  the  truly 
dangerous  situation  confronting  the  Jobs 
of  appnudmatdy  800.000  others  who  are 
still  employed  in  the  textile  Industry. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  again  for 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  I  express  with  him  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  others  not  only 
from  the  textile  producing  areas  but 
from  other  industrial  areas  who  are 
affected  by  excessive  imports  who  will 
help  in  bringing  a  halt  to  this  threat  to 
the  jobs  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  would  agree  with  me  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  vision  of  the 
American  textile  people  in  developing  a 
synthetic  textile  product,  had  we  not  had 
this  great  development,  today  there 
would  be  more  unemployed  people  in  the 
textile  industry.  Our  people  because  of 
the  policies  of  our  Government  are  not 
able  to  compete  with  the  low-wage  coun- 
tries in  the  production  of  cotton  textiles. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  foreign  inrasion 
of  the  synthetic  market  has  not  been  as 
acute  as  in  the  cotton  market. 

I  am  hoping  that  before  such  an  in- 
vasion Is  experienced  by  oiu-  people  the 
proper  steps  viriU  be  taken  by  our  Oovem- 
ment  to  help  us  in  protecting  the  means 
of  livelihood  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
Americans  m  the  districts  which  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  I 
are  privileged  to  represent. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  and 
wish  him  well  as  we  march  along  to- 
gether in  this  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  the  economy  of  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Mr  HEabCPHlLL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  As  he  has 
noted,  his  district  and  mine  adjoin.  The 
textile  people  have  been  his  friends,  as 
they  have  been  mine.  He  has  been  the 
Idnd  of  Congressman  they  would  want. 
His  efforts  in  this  field  have  been  un- 
failing. We  came  here  together  and 
.since  that  time  we  have  fought  together 
for  some  relief.  I  congratulate  him  and 
I  congratulate  his  people  on  the  fact 
that  he  Is  here.  In  my  work  here  no 
other  man  has  aroused  my  admiratioD 
so  much  for  his  diligence  and  his  worlc 
in  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  make  a 
trip.  In  which  I  visited  not  only  tbe 
textile  plants  in  Japan,  but  a  teztUe 
plant  in  China,  that  Is,  the  British  Crown 
Colony  we  think  of  as  Hong  Kong.  Not 
only  did  I  go  and  see.  firsthand,  but  I 
talked  to  numbers  of  people  who  were 
acquainted  with,  or  using,  the  produc- 
tion of  Red  China,  where  the  labor  is 
slave  labor,  where  they  are  waiting  to 
take  advantage  of  our  Oovemment's  soft 
approach  bi  defending  the  textile  Indus- 
try, and  take  our  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  wherever  they  can  find  them. 

In  Japan.  I  found  that  the  Japanese 
were  complaining  that  the  Chimt^  were 
taking  their  markets.  These  were  the 
same  markets  that  the  United  States  of 
America  had.  in  which  fomerly  we 
realized  profit  to  the  American  induatcy. 
jobs  for  the  American  worker,  wages  for 
consumer  purposes  In  the  American 
economy,  but  which  no  longer  exist.    I 


gpeak.  of  the  markets  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  piflrkt't*  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  and  Western  Europe.  I  also 
npflr  of  the  markets  in  Africa,  and  oiiier 
plaoes  where  we  were  formerly  able  to 
sell  our  goods,  until  we  developed,  but 
did  not  control,  competitors  who  are  now 
determined,  ambitious,  and  seeking  our 
markets. 

I  would  like  to  quote  here  from  a  letter 
which  I  recently  wrote  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Honorable  Crkk 
HAnns,  of  Arkansas,  about  a  recent  trip 
I  made  to  textile  plants  in  the  Far  East. 
I  confess  I  did  not  have  the  time  I 
wanted,  as  I  was  on  other  business  for 
my  committee  and  my  country,  but  I  saw 
enough  to  give  mc  concern,  and  to  spur 
me  on  to  lift  my  voice  in  behalf  of  my 
people.  lest  the  Jobs  be  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  the  Industry  be  so  hurt  by  im- 
ports that  it  can  no  longer  present  the 
American  people  the  picture  of  a  thriv- 
ing, throbbing  industry  hard  at  work. 

It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  tlie  administration 
of  iCr.  Kennedy  holds  the  key  to  tlie  textile 
•ttuatlon  In  1961.  I  do  not  care  to  hanard  a 
gUBM  as  to  what  will  be  done,  but  I  have 
high  hope*  that  something  will  be  done.  I 
know  In  my  own  heart  something  must  be 
done. 

We  now  have  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, which  is  traditionally,  and 
actually,  83rmpathetlc  to  the  problem  of 
the  workingman.  This  new  Democratic 
administration  has  a  great  opportunity 
to  do  something  to  ciu-b  the  low- 
price  import  from  low -wage  areeis  espe- 
cially in  Hong  KcHig.  The  Government's 
attitude,  alone,  on  foreign  imports  win 
have  much  to  do  with  the  prospects  of 
the  textile  industry  in  our  country  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  I  have  every  be- 
lief that  our  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian, recently  selected  to  a  deserved 
post  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  recog- 
nises the  unsoundness  of  permitting  rap- 
idly increasing  imports  which  will  cause 
factory  idleness,  Joblessness,  and  other 
difficulties  to  an  industry  whose  [>eople. 
and  whose  investors,  have  contributed  so 
mneh  to  the  American  scene  of  the  past 
and  the  present. 

Textiles  are  the  backbone  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  In  South  Carolina.  Tex- 
tile curtailment  during  the  last  half  of 
the  last  year  affected  retail  sales  in  gro- 
cery, department,  furniture,  jewelry,  and 
all  other  retail  establishments.  We 
know  that  the  textile  worker  in  the  mill 
Is  not  only  of  value  as  a  citizen  of  the 
community,  a  worker,  and  a  producer, 
but  he  Is  also  a  consumer  upon  whom 
the  rest  of  the  economy  of  my  particular 
area  directly  depends.  Furthermore,  he 
is  my  neighbor,  my  friend,  my  fellow 
American,  and  I  love  him  for  his  great 
csntributlon  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  American  economy. 

As  I  pointed  out  above,  the  Import 
situation  in  1S60  has  deteriorated  even 
worse  than  1959  and  1958.  I  do  not 
know  what  to  expect  of  1961.  but  I  share 
tb»  hope,  if  not  the  optimism,  of  the 
textile  people  that  something  will  be 
done.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  new 
year,  many  Jobs  have  been  ciutailed. 
many  are  not  making  enough  to  meet 
their  weekly  demands.  I  have  every 
flinnpathy  for  these  people,  every  deter- 


mination to  continue  to  champi<m  their 
cause,  to  secure  relief  and  insure  a 
healthy  textile  economy  for  the  future. 

Recently  there  appeared  an  article  in 
one  of  the  papers  of  my  district  which 
had  the  caption  "Hiese  People  Are  Am- 
bitious," and  "Modem  Oriental  TextUe 
Plants  ImiM^ss  Hehfhill.'*  In  some 
ways  this  article  was  misinterpreted  to 
say  that  I  admired  the  effort  overseas. 
Such  was  not  the  import  of  the  article. 
I  sought  to  tell  the  people  of  my  country, 
through  this  press  release,  what  we  are 
faced  with.  This  is  no  longer  an  ethe- 
real, fanciful  threat  on  our  shores — it 
is  a  realism. 

We  must  realize  that  with  modem 
machinery  and  with  modem  methods, 
low  wages,  and  techniques  be  either  bor- 
rowed or  bought  from  other  countries, 
such  as  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
and  others,  that  they  are  in  the  market 
to  take  our  market.  We  must  not  im- 
derrate  their  ambition.  We  must  not 
underrate  the  fact  that  they  viill  work, 
and  that  what  they  are  after  is  a  profit, 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  perhaps  as  we 
seem  to  require  in  America,  but  such  as 
would  keep  their  mills  running.  We 
must  realize  that  the  import  problan  of 
the  textile  industry  shares  a  brother- 
hood with  other  industries  suffering  the 
shutdowns,  the  curtailment,  the  unem- 
ployment caused  directly  or  indirectly 
by  foreign  imports. 

We  must  not  be  archaic  in  our  think- 
ing about  our  foreign  competitors.  We 
must  not  think  that  they  cannot  do  the 
Job,  or  that  they  are  not  out  to  compete. 
The  plants  Uiey  have  are  modern.  The 
plants  they  have  are  clean.  The  people 
want  work,  and  need  work,  and  will 
work,  and  while  the  wage  scale  is  much 
lower  than  ours,  for  their  standard  of 
living,  the  wage  scale  is  sufficient  to  have 
plenty  of  people  waiting  to  do  the  work 
that  has  to  be  done.  I  know  this  is  true, 
because  I  have  seen  It,  in  person. 

Now,  we  who  are  in  the  textile  area 
know  the  manner  in  which  the  textile 
exporters  to  the  United  States  ot>erate. 
"niey  have  quotas,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  the  volume  does  not  matter.  But 
what  really  does  matter  is  the  fact  that 
when  once  they  concentrate  on  any  seg- 
ment of  the  industry,  usually  they  can 
condemn  that  Industry  by  underselling. 
They  have  already  condemned  and  al- 
most put  out  of  business  the  gingham 
and  velveteen  segments  of  our  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  the 
power,  with  their  low  wages,  low  cost 
cotton,  low  overhead,  and  other  factors 
which  are  in  keeping  with  the  standard 
of  living  not  one-half  as  high  as  ours, 
to  enable  them  to  sell  their  goods  in 
America  very  cheap.  Once  they  zero  in 
on  a  textile  target  In  the  United  States, 
that  segment  of  the  industry  is  in  for 
trouble,  if  not  sure  and  certain  death. 
This  fact  has  t}een  Ignored  by  the  past 
administration,  and  ignored  by  many  of 
the  oflBcials  who  should  know  better,  who 
could  know  better,  If  they  would  hare  an 
open  mind,  and  would  visit  and  see,  or 
would  talk  to  the  textile  people  of  our 
area  and  learn  what  it  is  to  have  their 
particular  part  of  the  industry  a  target 
for  the  import. 

Recently,  I  have  had  people  who  were 
concerned  with  industries  related  to,  or 
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dependent  on.  tht  taartllt  Industry  tell 
me  of  the  alarm  th«y  tttl  at  the  flood 
of  imports  in  their  particular  fields. 
They  wonder  that  our  Oofemment  ex- 
presses  so  much  alarm  at  the  unemploy- 
ment situation,  and  so  Uttle  concern  over 
the  quick  relief  needed  to  stop  the  cur- 
tailments in  the  teziUe  and  related 
industries. 

As  you  can  readily  see.  once  a  partic- 
ular segment  of  the  Industry  has  been 
put  out  of  business,  it  is  no  longer  in 
competition  with  those  importing  to  the 
United  States,  and  so  the  particular 
bureau  of  the  Government  can  say  that 
it  no  longer  represents  a  problem.  The 
bureau  of  the  Gtovemment  which  has 
been  responsible  for  failing  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  the  industry,  ignored 
the  impact,  or  just  became  Incompetent 
or  inefficient,  or  jierhaps  infiltrated,  has 
an  easy  out.  I  am  determined  that  this 
shall  not  happen  to  another  segment  of 
our  Industry,  and  I  beg  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  every  Member  of  Congress, 
of  the  administration,  and  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  our  Government 

To  indicate  the  employment  situation 
in  the  textile  industry,  I  quote  from  a 
letter  sent  to  me  on  February  28,  1961, 
from  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  as  follows: 

Employment  of  production  workers  In  the 
textile  Industry  In  the  United  States  dropped 
In  January  1»«1  to  807,300  which  Is  the  low- 
est level  on  record. 

The  drop  from  818,500  In  December  was 
sUghtly  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  drop 
But  what  was  even  more  elgnlflcant  was  the 
decline  In  average  weekly  hours  to  37  8 
per  week  from  38.1  In  December  and  40  3  In 
January  1960.  Total  man-hours  dropped 
measurably  below  the  expected  seasonal 
drop. 

The  apparel  industry  maintained  man- 
hours  at  the  E>ecember  IMO  level. 

The  vmemplo]rment  rate  in  December  1960 
among  the  Insured  textUe  workers  was  8.6 
percent.  This  rate  no  doubt  rose  In  January 
and  February  1961. 

On  the  basis  of  experience.  It  is  expected 
that  poor  businees  conditions  and  heavy  un- 
employment will  persist  through  March  and 
possibly  April.  It  Is  hoped  that  an  upturn 
might  occur  in  May. 

Prom  others  I  have  learned  that  the 
situation  has  not  only  been  bad,  but  that 
the  likelihood  of  improvement  is  very 
thin  imless  some  sort  of  relief  is  forth- 
coming. 

As  early  as  September  of  last  year  we 
were  in  a  textile  sliunp  in  my  part  of  the 
coimtry,  and  I  quote  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Daly,  business  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  News,  and  included  in  the 
Lancaster  (S.C.)  News  of  September  29, 
1961: 

The  economy  of  the  Carolinas  Is  being  af- 
fected adversely  and  progressively  by  read- 
justments In  the  markets  for  raw  cotton  and 
for  cotton  textile  products,  especially  cotton 
doth. 

Textile  analysU  admittedly  are  hopeful 
this  readjustment  is  approaching  its  "bot- 
tom" and  will  atop  short  of  a  cycUcal  set- 
back. However,  predictions  are  varying 
widely  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  result- 
ing uncertainties. 

Some  analysts  are  oonvmced  that  curtail- 
ment or  cotton  textile  production,  largely  in 
fabrics,  in  Oarollnaa  mills  Is  the  resuU  of 
unwarranted  refusal  of  textile  printing  anc 
air^i«i>ir>j  concerns  aiwt  tbe  aooarel  industries 
to  aaticlDate  their  needs  and  make  contracts 


with  textile  mlllB  to  cover  these  needs 
through  this  yearn  final  quarter 

Reports  from  numerous  representative 
mills  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  emphasize 
that  their  cautious  customers  are  continuing 
to  call  for  liberal  and  steady  deliveries  of 
fabrics  and  yarns  t-a  meet  their  current  con- 
sumption requlremenu  The  previous  con- 
tracU  soon  will  be  nUed  as  these  deliveries 
are  continued  and  thereafter  shortages  of 
supplies,  especially  of  the  niarltet  leading 
fabrics,   may   be  experienced   in    the   trade 

The  current  curtailment  of  weaving  at 
C.u-ollnas  mills  is  ki-eplng  mill  stocks  of  cloth 
down  to  njlnimuni  volumes  That  policy 
also  is  being  followed  by  nulls  spinning  cut- 
ton  yarn.s  for  sale  to  knitting  and  weaving 
n-Us 

Amid  this  condition  of  .severely  .md  per- 
sistently depressed  trade  in  cotton  fabrics 
and  yarns,  managements  of  leading  mills  are 
emphasizing  Inforinally  the  comment  that 
often  in  the  past  severe  depressions  for  this 
industry  were  attributed  to  excos.sive  inven- 
tories at  the  ml!U  hp.cI  consequent  price 
weakness 

To  reflect  on  the  thinkmu  in  the  le\- 
tile  industry,  I  qjote  from  a  .statement 
released  by  Edwiird  GoldberKer.  Irea.s- 
uier  and  .sei-retai  y  of  M  LoAen.stein  L 
.Sons.  Inc  This  has  been  put  before  the 
Senate  committee  and  I  salute  Mr  Gold- 
berrer  for  his  foresight  M  Ixiwenstein 
it  Sons.  Inc  .  has  a  marvelou.s  plant  in  my 
district  known  as  -he  Rock  Hill  Printing 
&  Finishing  Co  .  and  has  other  mills  in 
my  district  and  in  South  Carolina,  and 
their  continued  operation  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  economy  of  a  major 
part  of  my  district  and  of  South  Caro- 
lina. This  statement  wa.s  reprint»"d  in 
the  September  10.  1959,  issue  of  the 
America's  Textile  Reporter,  and  is  as 
follows : 
TrxTH-BS  SHOtn  d  Not  Beak  Fm.i.  Burdin   or 

U.S.  OlOBAL  Sthatboy 

Our  Industry  has  had  Its  share  of  prob- 
lems. It  Is  still  one  of  the  largest  en^ployers 
of  labor  In  the  United  States,  and  the  value 
of  Its  product  Is  among  the  highest  of  any 
manufacturing  Industry 

At  one  time  the  industry  Wiis  a  pr»)«i>erous 
one  but  It  has  had  Its  ups  and  clowns,  mastly 
downs. 

At  one  time  the  Industry  was  the  largest 
exporter  of  textiles  In  the  world  T<xlay 
this  has  changed.  The  industry,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  had  25,812.000  spindles  This 
has  steadily  dropped  until  In  1957  there  were 
21.195,000  spindles  In   the  United  States 

I  need  not  dwe.l  upon  the  migration  of 
the  Industry  from  the  North  to  the  .South 
The  fact  Is  that  ■.oday  the  industry  la.  In 
large  measure,  a  southern  lndu.stry 

Unlike  most  ln<lustrles  in  this  country, 
there  Is  little  concentration  of  ownership  in 
few  hands  Less  than  5  percent  of  the  Indus- 
try is  represented  by  one  ownership  and  the 
balance  Is  In  muct.  smaller  fragments 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  special 
Senate  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Pas- 
TORX,  brought  from  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  Government  the  statement  that  In 
World  War  II  the  textile  industry  was  con- 
sidered No  2  In  importance  ln.sofar  as  na- 
tional security  was  concerned 

Immediately  following  World  War  II  the 
Industry  had  a  shsurp  upturn.  In  large  part 
due  to  the  pent-up  demand  of  the  d<jmestlc 
market  for  textile  products  as  well  as  the 
great  scarcity  of  textiles  In  the  countries 
abroad.  Since  1948  the  Industry  has  had  a 
downward  trend.  There  have  been  liquida- 
tions of  plants  and  equipment,  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  Jobs  for  thousands  of 
workers. 

One  of  the  first  areas  in  which  oountrlee 
seeking  to  industrialize  have  sought  to  be- 


come self-sufnclent  Is  textiles.  The  result 
is  that,  coupled  with  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  other  nations  to  better 
their  sUndards  of  living  and  Ui  have  the 
meatus  of  providing  basic  manufactures, 
many  countries  which  prior  to  World  War 
II  made  little  or  no  textiles  became  manu- 
facturers of  textiles 

Japan  had  for  many  years  been  a  rising 
textile  power  and  prior  U>  World  War  II  was 
a  dettnlte  threat  to  the  textile  manufacturers 
of  the  w.)rld  During  World  War  II  the  tex- 
tile manufa-turlng  facilities  of  Japan  were, 
in  liirge  measure  liquidated  The  main 
ff.uson  for  thi.s  was  their  need  for  the  scrap 
nu'tiU  for  war  purposes  Following  the  war 
th.it  liidu.Hiry  wiis  rebuilt,  in  part  with  im- 
ported machinery  much  of  It  from  the 
United  St.itcs  and  in  part  with  machinery 
iif  their  own  manuf.icture  T-Klay  Jap;in  Is 
the  lending  exporter  of  textiles  in  the  world 
Other  areas  which  in  prior  years  were  im- 
porters i>f  textiles  have  ceased  being  Import- 
ers and  ha\e  become  substantial  exporters  of 
textiles  A.->  an  Illustration,  take  Hong 
K  .n^!  in  1946  Hong  Kong  had  no  textile 
minufacturlng  industry,  today  It  Is  one  of 
the  siib*.t.\ntlal  exporters  of  textiles  to  this 
<■  lun'ry  This  was  brought  about.  In  large 
measure,  by  Chinese  manufacturers  from 
Shanghai  establishing  plants  In  Hong  Kong 
and  expanding  their  production  there 

Today  one  hears  names  like  India.  Por- 
n.osa.  and  even  Portugal,  as  exporters  of 
textiles 

Wh.Ht  lias  happened  is  that  many  areas, 
with  the  object  of  providing  for  their  own 
needs  In  their  industrialization  planning 
have  used  their  textile  production  for  sales  In 
the  world  market,  particularly  the  United 
Stares,  in  order  to  secure  hard  currency. 

Having  this  situation  In  mind,  let  lu  look 
Uilo  the  picture  to  see  what  has  given  this 
^  hig  .i.s6l»t 

In  the  ftrst  place,  our  Government  has  set 
out  on  a  program  to  grant  economic  assist- 
ance to  other  nations  of  the  world  In  various 
!  >rms  We  do  not  criticize  this  policy.  We 
recognize  the  political  expediency  of  it,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  laudable  humanitarian 
motives  Our  Department  of  State  has  a 
k^lobal  strategy  to  contain  communism,  and 
\y.\Tt  of  that  Is  through  economic  assistance 
to  various  nations  This  Is  a  problem  of  the 
whole  United  States  It  Is  the  price  that  our 
country  must  pay  for  Its  own  security,  but 
the  cost  of  It  must  not  be  saddled  upon  the 
textile  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

When  our  Ooveriunent  Insists  upon  un- 
restricted entry  of  foreign  manufactured  tex- 
tiles which  displace  American  textile  man- 
ufacturin<  and  displace  American  textile 
Workers,  the  burden  of  this  global  program 
Is  being  borne  by  the  textile  Industry  and  the 
textile  workers.  Our  State  Department  says 
we  must  allow  these  nations  to  have  markets 
for  their  products  and  if  we  close  our  doors 
to  them  they  cannot  improve  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  the  products  that  these 
countries  want  to  export  are  not  spread  over 
the  entire  list  of  American  manufacturers: 
they  are  concentrated  In  some  of  the  basic, 
simpler  industries  such  as  textiles  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  flocxl  of  textile  products 
coming  Into  this  country 

It  ptands  to  reason  that  we  have  not  had 
much  Importation  of  electronic  computers, 
and  In  the  past  our  automobile  Industry 
has  been  relatively  free  from  foreign  Imports. 
In  fact.  Industries  In  which  America  takes 
particular  pride  have  had  the  field  pretty 
much  to  themselves  Many  of  them  have 
had  large  foreign  markets  and  have  had  the 
domestic  market  exclusively  to  themselves. 
These  people  have  not  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  cost  of  this  global  strategy;  they  have 
been  free  from  foreign  competition  both 
abroad  and  here.  The  Ingredient  that  has 
made  them  distinctive  has  been  their  par- 
ticular   specialty,    either    the    large    size    of 
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their  operation — that  Is.  sted— or  tbe  eeon- 
omles  at  mass  production,  pha  adTaaead 
scientific  skills:  thst  Is.  automobiles  and  air- 
planes (maybe  now  mlatUsa). 

Now,  what  Is  the  sacret  lxigi«dl«iit  tliat 
allows  foreign  countries  to  take  over  parta 
of  the  American  textUe  market  In  competi- 
tion with  American  flnnsT  America  Is  one 
of  the  largest  exporters  of  cotton.  It  has 
traditionally  been  so.  Competition  througli 
cotton  grown  In  varlciu  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  on  the  Increese.  For  eooM  tlm* 
our  Government's  export  policy  wltb  respect 
to  cotton  provided  (or  a  subsidy  of  i^proxl- 
mately  8  cents  a  pound.  On  August  1,  this 
sutisidy  was  Increased  to  S  oents  per  poond. 
This  means  that  a  foreign  maniif aeturer  eaa 
buy  American  cotton  at  8  oents  par  pound 
below  the  price  at  which  an  American  man- 
ufacturer must  pay  tor  it. 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  our  in- 
dustry has  recognised  tbe  need  for  tbe  ex- 
port of  cotton  as  such  snd  has  not  opposed 
a  subsidy,  but  it  has  advocated  that  cotton 
be  priced  on  a  single  pricing  basis  and  that 
it  be  made  available  to  American  manxifac- 
turers  at  the  same  price  that  it  is  noade  avail- 
able to  foreign  manufacturers. 

In  order  to  further  flU  In  this  picture,  I 
would  add  that  the  provisions  for  subsidy  on 
cotton  are  followed  through  in  relation  to 
the  export  of  cloth  manufactured  of  cotton. 
The  cotton  content  of  exported  fabrics  Is  en- 
titled to  a  subsidy  of  thn  cotton  in  the  same 
amount  as  the  cotton  subsidy.  This  was 
designed  to  help  American  fabrics  compete 
in  the  world  market  with  persons  buying 
this  American  cotton  and  mannfaeturlng 
same   Into  fabrics. 

I  have  mentioned  the  oost  of  cotton  to  tbe 
foreign  manufacturer  but  that  Is  not  his 
main  advantage.  This  brings  us  to  what  Is 
really  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  it  goes  to 
the  essence  of  the  whole  problem  that  out 
Industry  faces  and  that  other  American  In- 
dustries win  face,  and  that  Is  the  disparity 
In  the  standards  of  ll^'lng  of  the  United 
States  of  America  versus  the  foreign  coun- 
tries producing  textile  products.  These 
countries  pay  a  fraction  of  the  wage  rates 
that  are  paid  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
utterly  Impoesfble  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  compete  with  foreign  nuunifae- 
turers  in  many  fabrics  because  at  this  dis- 
parity In  manufactorlng  cost  due  to  low 
wage  ratee. 

As  an  Illustration,  the  arerage  textUe 
wage  rate  today  in  tbe  United  States  Is  tlJW 
per  hour.  In  Japan  the  rate  Is  approxi- 
mately IS  cents  an  hour.  Can  tbe  VB. 
manufacturer  compete  with  that  dUTeren- 
tlal?  Now,  an  Interesting  commentary  Is 
that  Hong  Kong  has  become  an  Important 
exporter  of  textiles  to  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese,  with  their  13  cents  an  hour 
rate,  now  complain  that  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  Hong  Kong  which  pays  much  lower 
wages.  In  fact,  in  Hong  Kong  the  men  work 
12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  They  receive 
About  1  U.S.  dollar  per  day.  I  might  add 
that  the  labor  laws  glv:  greater  protection 
to  women  In  Hong  Kong;  they  work  only  10 
hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week,  for  this  same 
U.S.  dollar  equivalent. 

The  labor  of  India  probably  would  con- 
sider the  Hong  Kong  pay  as  Tcry  munlfloent 
and  Is  content  for  a  fraction  of  that. 

I  need  not  comment  on  the  wage  rates 
paid  by  Communist  China  which  Is  now  a 
world  exporter  of  textiles. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  great  disparity  in 
wages  Is  the  essential  reason  for  the  influx 
of  textiles  Into  the  United  States.  This 
move,  which  started  as  a  trickle,  Is  develop- 
ing Into  a  flood.  As  an  IDustratlon.  the 
number  of  bales  of  cotton  imparted  Into 
the  United  States  In  textUe  form,  Including 
yam.  cloth  and  fabricated  articles,  has  in- 
creased from  37,510  In  IMS  to  286,630  In 
19S8. 


As  an  Indication  of  the  trend.  Imports 
tmn  Bong  Kong  prior  to  May  of  this  yeiur 
have  nerer  exceeded  8  million  yards  of  cloth 
per  qnerter.  Reliable  reports  indicate  that 
(Hders  have  been  placed  for  future  delivery 
for  more  than  85  million  yards  of  soft  filled 
Sheetings  alone  from  Hong  Kong. 

Bfaecnt  textile  imports  in  the  Ixt  quarter  of 
195t  were: 


India 

Korea 

Formosa. 
Paklsun. 


.-       691,000 

2,  686,0<K) 

72,0(10 

11,000 

Hong  Kong —  1,426,000 

gd  quarter: 

India 1,  414,  000 

Pakistan. 444.000 

Hong  Kong 1,847,000 

Fabricated  articles  from  Hong  Kong  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1959  amounted  vo 
$8,384,000. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  April  men- 
tions Imports  from  Hong  Kong  of  various 
t3rpes  of  cotton  wearing  apparel  in  1957  were 
$2,069,000  and  in  1958  were  $12,080,000. 

Foreign  Imports  are  now  at  an  alltlme 
high  and  are  increasing  at  a  very  fast  rate. 

Foreign  countries  have  recognized  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  have  in  low  wage  rates. 
While  once  their  exports  were  comprised 
of  fabric,  they  have  now  followed  through 
to  have  this  fabric  manufactured  into  gar- 
ments and  other  made-up  articles,  with  tlte 
result  that  while  heretofore  there  was  In- 
jury to  the  manufacturers  of  cloth,  now  the 
injury  has  been  extended  to  the  finishers 
of  cloth  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  gar- 
ments. In  short,  textUe  workers  are  beirig 
displaced  from  mills  to  sewing  factories. 

There  Is  a  statute.  Public  Law  480,  which 
In  substance,  allows  American  exporters  ix) 
sell  certain  products  to  foreign  countries  and 
our  Oovemment  will  give  dollars  to  the 
American  exporter  for  the  soft  currency  paid 
by  the  foreign  country.  This  applies  to  tl»e 
sale  of  cotton.  It  has  t>een  extended  to  ttie 
sale  of  cotton  products  but  only  to  the  ex- 
teat  of  the  cotton  content.  In  other  words, 
an  American  exporter  of  cloth  could  avail 
himself  of  this  law  but  would  receive  dollars 
not  for  the  total  selling  price  but  only  for  the 
cotton  content.  This  Is  a  very  Impractical 
sltoatlon.  This  law  should  be  amended  to 
provide  for  availability  of  dollars  on  the  sale 
cf  American  fabrics  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  sale  of  American  cotton. 

Our  ICA  program  has  furnished  large 
amounts  of  money  for  textile  products.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  products  have  been  man- 
ufacttired  In  foreign  countries.  Through  the 
ICA  program  foreign  purchasers  In  an  ap- 
proved country  can  purchajse,  say,  textiles 
with  local  currency.  The  U.S.  Oovemment 
will  make  available  to  the  local  government 
dollars  as  coxmterpart  funds.  There  are  pro- 
visions In  the  ICA  regulations  which  require 
the  Government  to  use  a  certain  percentage 
of  American  ships  for  transportation  of  prod- 
ucts delivered  under  the  ICA  program.  There 
Is  no  requirement  for  the  use  of  any  percen- 
tage of  American  textile  products  in  this 
program. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  areas  In 
whlth  our  industry  has  been  discriminated 
against  but  the  basic  fact  is  that  the  low 
wage  rates  of  foreign  countries,  with  an 
■Mist  from  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
enable  foreign  manufacturers  to  compete  un- 
fairly In  the  U.S.  domestic  market.  The 
Industry  must  have  relief  In  the  form  of 
effective  quotas  if  It  Is  to  survive. 

Currently  there  has  been  filed  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  petition  by  the 
National  Cotton  Council  for  relief  against 
manufactured  textiles  under  section  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Section 
33  contains  provisions  for  relief  against  im- 
ports if  It  Is  fmmd  that  they  tend  to  render 
Ineffective  or  materially  interfere  with  the 


agricultural  ptrograms  of  the  Government. 
Under  this  act  quotas  have  been  placed  on 
the  amotmt  of  cotton  that  can  be  imported 
into  this  country.  If  the  products  of  cotton, 
in  the  form  of  cloth  or  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, are  to  be  Imported  In  large  quantities 
into  the  United  States,  that  will  deprive  the 
American  farmer  of  his  domestic  market  for 
his  cotton.  I  need  not  recite  the  chain  of 
events  that  follow — closed  mills,  displaced 
weaker s,  contraction  of  buying  power.  It 
becomes  a  vicious  circle.  Who  will  do  the 
buying  of  these  American  prtxlucts  when 
American  pa3rrolls  are  eliminated? 

This  petition  Is  now  before  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  We  feel  that  the  decision 
on  this  petition  Is  of  vital  Intcest  not  only 
to  the  textUe  Industry  but  to  industry  gen- 
erally In  the  United  States. 

I  have  referred  in  this  memorandum  only 
to  the  textUe  Industry  but  every  day  the 
papers  contain  news  Items  of  additional  in- 
dustries being  affected  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. In  1958  there  were  more  foreign  cars 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  than  Ameri- 
can cars  exported  from  this  country.  Mr. 
Blough,  chairman  of  United  States  Steel,  In 
his  statement  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  29,  referred  to  the  foreign  competition 
that  Is  affecting  the  American  steel  indus- 
try. What  a  few  years  ago  was  considered 
an  Isolated  problem — namely,  foreign  Im- 
ports Into  this  country — is  becoming  the 
No.  1  problem  of  an  Increasing  list  of 
American  industries. 

The  committee  of  the  Senate,  headed  by 
Senator  Pastobz,  held  extended  hearings  and 
made  findings  consistent  with  the  points 
emphasized  here.  An  advlstwy  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  proUem 
of  the  textile  Industry. 

I  feel  that  favorable  action  upon  this 
petition  under  section  22  will  be  the  basis 
for  a  real  examination  into  the  problems 
that  result  from  our  policy  of  unrestricted 
imports  and  urge  that  action  be  taken  rmder 
it. 

In  sununary: 

1.  TTie  policy  advocated  by  our  State  De- 
partment, of  assistance  to  other  natlms 
through  opening  American  markets  to  those 
countries,  is  being  disproportionately  paid 
for  by  the  American  textUe  Indiistry. 

2.  Tht  American  textile  Industry  cannot 
ccHnpete  with  foreign  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing their  products  under  the  dispropor- 
tionate standards  of  living  between  our 
country  and  these  other  countries. 

3.  A  system  of  higher  tariffs  would  not 
solve  the  problem. 

4.  A  system  of  rigid  quotas  Is  the  only 
answer  to  this  problem. 

5.  The  problem  of  the  textile  Industry  is 
one  that  Is  having  Increasing  application  to 
American  Industry  generaUy  every  day. 

6.  The  current  petition  of  the  National 
Cotton  CouncU  to  Uie  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  22  is  a  salutary  means 
leading  to  a  solution  of  this  basic  problem. 

Not  long  ago  the  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C.,  Clemson,  S.C,  and  New  York, 
issued  from  its  Washington  office,  a 
statement  entitled,  "Three  Years  of 
Textile  Foreign  Trade,"  and  "United 
States  Loses  Export  Markets  as  Imports 
Rise."  I  enclose  parts  of  this  report 
as  follows: 

In  1958  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth 
were  approxhnately  142  million  square  yards. 
These  Imports  IncretMed  to  342  million 
squiare  yards  in  1959 — ^nearly  doubling  from 
the  already  high  1958  leveL  Cotton  cloth 
imports  Jumped  to  a  new  record  high  of 
455  minion  square  srards  in  1960. 

The  trend  is  unmistakable.  Not  only  Is 
the  Import  level  at  a  record  high,  but  the 
rate  ot  Increase  is  such  that,  if  It  continues 
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unchecked,  the  entire  market  for  domeetlc 
cloth  will  be  supplied  by  foreign  production. 

An  even  sharper  rate  of  IncreaM  U  seen 
in  cotton  yam  Import*.  After  a  steep  rise 
from  1068  to  1959.  cotton  yam  Imports  shot 
up  from  about  1.4  million  pounds  In  1959 
to  15.1  million  pounds  In  1960. 

No  fiber  and  no  fabric  of  the  US.  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  Insulated  from  this  onrush 
of  foreign  competition.  For  example,  im- 
ports of  man-made  fiber  fabrics,  which 
averaged  about  5  million  pounds  in  1958, 
doubled  to  more  than  11  million  pounds  In 
1959  and  continued  at  over  10  million 
pounds  In  1960. 

Woven  wool  cloth  Imports  moved  up  frum 
about  34  million  square  yards  In  1958  to 
47  million  yards  In  1959  and  attained  a  new 
level    of    62    million   square   yards    in    1960 

Broad  silk  fabrics,  recorded  at  about  55 
million  square  yards  in  1958,  rose  to  81  mil- 
lion yards  In  1959,  and  continued  at  72  mil- 
lion yards  In  1960. 

The  same  alarming  trends  appear  beyond 
the  cloth  manufacturing  end  of  the  textile 
Industry — In  apparel  import  statistics.    From 


a  level  of  »138  million  worth  of  appare;  prod- 
ucts in  1958  to  $202  million  In  1959  there 
was  an  additional  .ncrease  of  13  percent  to 
$220  million  worth  of  apparel  producia  im- 
ported In  1960. 

While  other  exaniples  c^n  be  drawn  from 
the  multiplicity  of  textile  products  tliat 
flow  Into  the  United  States  from  low-wage 
countries.  It  Is  significant  to  understand  that 
U  3.  textile  trade  haa  been  reversed  in  re- 
cent years.  The  United  States  haa  lost  its 
historical  p<->eltlon  as  a  net  exporter  of  textile 
manufactures 

The  United  Sti.tes  n.  -ved  •I  4  billion 
worth  of  textile  ra.uui'.i..  tures  into  world 
markets  In  1947  and  absorbed  »336  million 
worth  of  f  >re!gn-ni.ide  textile  ni.mufacturea 
By  1957  these  textile  ex{>>rts  had  dropped 
to  9667  million,  but  lmjv)rt8  had  increased 
to  $635  million  In  1958  exports  of  textile 
manufactures  of  •<iOO  million  failed  t^)  equal 
the  $636  million  Imports  The  import  bal- 
ance was  $i6  mlKl  jii  By  ll»«U  imports  bad 
risen  to  $932  mill  on.  while  textile  exports 
were  $694  million  a  net  impt^rt  balance  of 
$138   mini  'H    worin   of    textile  pr<xliicts 

S-ytar  aummnry  ij  IcJtile  fortt^n  trade 


The  Impact  of  these  trends  on  the  U.3 
textile  Industry  with  Its  blUloiis  of  dollars 
Uuested  in  machinery  and  equipment  is 
clear  to  see  Uncertainty  about  spending 
for  new  plants  and  equipment  In  the  United 
States  and  Increased  search  overseas  f(;r  pos- 
sible Investment  In  textile  plants  In  coun- 
tries where  foreign  governments  favor  the 
development  of  industry  is  the  logical  out- 
conie 

At  the  siime  time,  the  U  S  Government 
continues  to  pursue  a  two-price  cotton  pro- 
gr.im  under  which  domestic  mills  must  buy 
US  raw  cott'in  and  pay  25  percent  more 
lh.ui  the  8pe<.i.il  export  prices  provided  to 
foreign  mills  And  w:\ge  rates  paid  by  these 
same  foreign  manufacturers  range  from  one- 
half  to  :iH  low  as  iiiu'-tenth  the  average  wages 
p. lid  by  US    Inilustry 

Such  ruw  material  root  and  wage  ad- 
vtn'-igea  held  by  foreign  textile  manufac- 
turers, over  which  the  US  textile  Industry 
h.is  no  control  whatever  places  the  U  S  In- 
dustry In  an  Intolerable  competitive  position 
due  to  (ucturs  beyond  its  control 
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Recently.  Robert  T.  Stevens,  president 
of  J.  P.  Stevens  b  Co.,  Inc.,  which  com- 
pany has  numerous  fine  mills  in  my  dis- 
trict and  other  parts  of  South  Carohna, 
Including  a  very  fine  bleachery  known 
as  Delta  Finishing  Plant  Just  east  of 
Cheraw,  S.C..  made  a  statement  before 
the  Textile  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  although  this  was  made 
in  the  Senate,  I  think  some  of  it  bears 
repeating  here: 

It  U,  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  most  of  the 
subcommittee's  recommandatlona  were  not 
acted  upon.  Two  year*  have  now  been  lost 
with  resultant  further  avrloua  Indtutry  de- 
terioration and  loM  of  American  Jobs.  Dur- 
ing that  a  years,  imports  of  textile  products 
from  cheap-wage  foreign  countries  have  sky- 
rocketed. Por  the  year  Juat  ended,  over  a 
billion  yards  In  cotton  textile  products  en- 
tered the  American  market.  This  Is  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  2\^  ttmea  In  the  2  years 
since  your  report  was  laausd.  In  addition, 
dtirlng  that  period.  Imports  of  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  fabrics  also  Increased  sub- 
stantially. Practically  all  of  these  Imports 
were  unneeded.  If  th«  facts  of  2  years  ago 
were  a  source  of  concsm  tb«n.  the  facts  of 
today  are  truly  devastating  now. 

In  coming  before  you  today,  I  do  so  as  an 
Individual  American  bustnsasman.  I  do  not 
represent  any  group  or  organJaatlon.  I  speak 
only  for  the  Stevens  Ck>.  and  the  folks  who 
gently  In  our  company  to  keep  our  people 
fully  employed  In  spits  of  tbls  flood  of  Im- 
ports.   We  did  a  reasonably  successful  Job  In 


this  regard  until  several  months  .igo     Then 
the  roof  fell  In. 

The  collapse  which  the  Industry  had  been 
predicting  to  our  Oovernment  for  8«.'veral 
years  arrived  with  a  bang  We  had  to  cut 
out  almost  all  overtime.  Most  of  cjur  plants 
had  to  go  on  greatly  reduced  operating 
schedules.  Even  so.  Industry  Inventories 
have  gone  up.  Market  prices  have  gone 
down  drastically  under  the  weight  of  these 
unwanted  and  unneeded  Imports.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  textile  earnings  are  now  in  a 
rapid  downward  spiral  Expenses  are  being 
cut  Forward  planning  Is  being  curtailed 
It  Is  increasinglj  difficult  to  maintain  ade- 
quate research  Capital  expenditures  are 
going  down. 

What  does  thl.s  all  mean""  It  means  more 
textile  plants  aro  going  out  of  buslniess  It 
means  more  textile  workers  will  be  out  of 
Jobs.  It  means  the  purchasing  p<iwer  of  the 
remaining  texti;e  workers  will  be  further 
curtailed  It  means  the  exp<jrt  of  American 
Jobs  goes  on  at  an  accelerated  pace  With 
5.400,000  .American  workers  already  unem- 
ployed. Is  this  tlie  best  that  can  be  done  for 
our  2  million  excellent  workers  In  the  com- 
bined textile  and  apparel  Industries  of  the 
United  States?  Must  their  earnings  con- 
tinue to  be  reduced'  I.  for  one.  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that.     I  think  It  Is  all  wrong 

I  believe  that  textile  workers  in  these 
United  States  have  a  right  to  l-xik  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. They  are  not  responsible  for  the  Im- 
ports which  have  now  caught  up  with  us 
But  they  are  the  ones  who  feel  the  burden 
most  keenly.  So  do  their  families  Like- 
wise,  their  conununlty   and   their   state. 


-  Iii-iiiuti-  from  data  of  V  S   iH'partwfnt  ct  Com- 

I  .tm  not  against  foreign  trade.  I  recog- 
n./e  that  it  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
as  an  ln.strument  of  foreign  policy  I  also 
rec'>gnUe  that  we.  as  a  nation,  must  pay  a 
high  price  for  our  survival  and  the  survival 
of  the  free  world  In  this  nuclear  age  Speak- 
ing a^ain  for  our  company,  we  are  ready  to 
pay  our  share  of  that  price  As  good  citi- 
zens we  do  not  complain  about  that 

But  what  we  do  complain  about.  Is  that 
the  textile  and  apparel  Industries,  as  of  to- 
day, are  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  that  high  price  In  terms 
of  unrestricted  Imports.  This  Is  not  In 
accord  with  the  fundamental  American  de- 
sire for  falrplay  Let  our  Industry  pay  Its 
full  share  but  don't  ask  textile  employees 
to  bear  far  more  than   their  fair  share. 

Once  our  proper  share  of  the  load  Is  de- 
termined, then  we  can  plan  and  build  for 
the  future  with  confidence.  As  It  Is  now. 
we  don't  know  how  much  more  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  Is  going  t<.)  be  handed  over  to 
foreign  producers  Is  It  any  wonder  that, 
with  this  unlimited  foreign  threat,  shares  of 
textile  companies  sell  on  the  stock  exchange 
at  alxjut  half  book  value  This  fact  tends  to 
foreclose  access  Ud  the  capital  market  for  the 
nece.ssary  funds  to  plan,  to  research  and  to 
build  for  the  future.  That  access  depends 
on  earnings  Earnings,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  undermined  by  this  unbridled  foreign 
competition. 

Two  million  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel workers  and  their  families  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  aware  of  why  their  security 
and  their  purchasing  power  are  In  danger. 
They  are  learning  more  and  more  about  Im- 
port*    They  are  looking  to  their  representa- 
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tlves  In  Congress  for  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  I  believe  that  If  the  right  of  ths 
American  worker  to  look  forward  to  a  bettar 
standard  of  living  Is  destroyed,  ths  foonda- 
tlon  of  the  American  free  entsrprts*  systsm 
would  definitely  be  Jeopardised. 

Last  week.  I  visited  tliree  of  our  plants, 
which  make  a  wide  variety  of  textile  fabrics. 
I  Inspected  those  plants  with  a  critical  eye 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  elBolsney  and 
productivity,  based  upon  my  40  years  In  this 
industry.  I  found  the  plants  which  I  vlsltsd 
to  be  highly  eOclent.  This  efllcleney,  typical 
of  the  Industry,  makes  It  possible  to  price 
textile  producu  to  the  American  consiuilng 
public  at  approximately  the  same  basic  level 
which  existed  In  the  l»47-40  period.  What 
other  major  Industry  can  say  that?  There  Is 
no  question  that  we  mu.U  strive  to  Increase 
productivity  stUl  further.  When  our  em- 
ployees understand  the  problems  in  this  con- 
nection they  are  most  cooperative.  They  do 
not  mind  fair  competition  but  they  know 
that  much  of  the  foreign  competition  Is 
unfair. 

In  spite  of  these  low  existing  prloes  of 
texuie  producu.  it  is  Increasingly  dUBcult 
to  compete  with  Imports.  Why  should  two 
Identical  garments,  for  instance,  men's  cloth 
cotton  shirts,  one  manufactured  In  the 
United  States  and  the  other  manufactured 
In  Japan  or  Hong  Kong  encounter  different 
laws  In  Interstate  commerce.  Included  In 
the  price  of  the  Amencan-made  shirt  are 
such  Items  as  manufacturing  taxes  Imposed 
by  Federal.  State  and  local  taxing  author- 
lUes.  wage  and  hour  laws,  health  and  safety 
laws  and  others.  They  apply  also  to  the 
fabric  maker  and  his  suppliers,  as  well  as  to 
the  suppliers  of  buttons,  thread,  and  the 
box  maker,  too.  We  want  to  comply  with 
these  laws.  but.  of  course,  they  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  ImporU.  Ie  this  fair  competi- 
tion? 

On  September  29.  1960,  Mr.  Leon 
Lowenstein.  head  of  M.  Lowenstein  & 
Sons,  which  operates  the  Rock  Hill 
Printing  li  Finishing  Co.,  at  Rock  Hill. 
S.C.,  was  visiting  that  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict. At  that  time  he  warned  of  the 
competition  of  foreign  textiles,  the  dan- 
ger of  unemployment,  and  made  these 
remarks: 

If  It  were  not  for  the  import  situation, 
our  situation  would  be  25  to  50  percent 
greater  with  more  employment  and  better 
standards  of  living. 

Now  if  we  want  to  Increase  employ- 
ment, can  we  aiford  to  ignore  such 
statements  as  this?  This  gentleman  is 
a  veteran  of  60  years  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry. I  quote  further  from  his  state- 
ment, which  I  think  is  a  fair  and  a  deci- 
sive statement  of  the  import  situation 
which  existed  in  September  of  last  year, 
and  which  exists  today: 

The  Import  situation  must  affect  directly 
or  indirectly  all  industries  In  America. 
Everybody  talks  about  the  textUe  Industry 
being  affected,  but  it  affecU  all  industries — 
steel,  automobiles,  all  of  them. 

When  ImporU  hurt  us.  they  hurt  other 
Industries  and  unemployment  goes  up. 

When  unemployment  Is  up  in  one  Indus- 
try that  means  that  those  people  are  not 
buying.  When  they  don't  buy,  It  hurts  an- 
other Industry  and  Uiat's  when  unemploy- 
ment spreads. 

Unemployment  Is  the  big  danger  sign  we 
must  watch.  People  talk  about  welfare 
states.  Well,  when  the  people  are  hungry 
and  unemployed,  they  are  more  receptive 
to  talk  about  welfare  state. 

I  don't  say  cut  Japan  off  In  textile  Im- 
porU. I  believe  In  ImporU.  I  say  they 
should  lie  regulated  by  legislation.    I  want 


forsign  ooim tries  to  get  a  fair  deal,  the  same 
as  I  want  the  U.8.  industrlee  to  get  a  fair 


In  January  1961.  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Woo?  Manufacturers,  published  a 
little  booktet  entitled,  "Daiigitrs  Clear 
and  Present."  Previously,  in  1957,  they 
bad  adcwted  a  facsimile  o.  a  highway 
sigii.  a  danger  ahead  symbol  in  a  case 
before  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
baaed  on  the  belief  wool  textile  imports 
were  threatening  national  security.  At 
that  time,  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion agreed  that  wool  textiles  are  essen- 
tial, but  said  that  such  imports  did  not 
threaten  our  security.  In  this  booklet, 
addressed  to,  "All  Americans,"  the  open- 
ing statement  presented: 

The  XJJB.  textile  Indtistry  and  iU  chief 
customer,  the  apparel  indtistry.  are  big — in 
combination  or  alone.  Together  they  em- 
ploy over  a  million  production  workers — 
more  than  any  single  U.S.  manufacturing  In- 
dustry— and  have  an  annual  payroll  of  about 
•7  bUllon.  Textiles  and  clothing  are  basic 
necessities  and  the  two  industries  have  made 
Americans,  civilian  and  military,  the  t>e8t 
clothed  people  In  the  world. 

The  textile  industry  also  supplies  a  vast 
array  of  household  producU  and  Industrial 
goods.  It  is  the  primary  consumer  of  U.S. 
cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fibers,  and  huge 
amotmu  of  o>.her  materials  and  services. 

The  Importance  of  the  industries  to  the 
owners,  employees,  and  the  economy  Is  evi- 
dent. But  there  is  still  another  even  more 
vital  factor — national  secvirity — which  In 
today's  perilous  world,  means  national  sur- 
vival. Concerning  defense  essentiality,  the 
Oflloe  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobUizatlon  said 
as  recently  as  January  30.  1059:  "On  this 
point  there  need  be  no  equivocation.  The 
OCDli  regards  the  textile  Indtutry  as  an 
essoitial  Industry  and  considers  it  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Nation's  mobilization  base." 

Tou  may  ask,  "So  what?"  Just  this: 
The  essential  textile  Industry  has  been  serl- 
oiuly  damaged  by  rapidly  rising  Importe. 
Now  lmp>orU  of  apparel  are  mounting,  com- 
pounding the  injury  to  textile  mills  and 
posing  a  serious  thresit  to  U.S.  clothing  pro- 
ducers. The  two  Industries  and  their  2.2 
million  employees  are  fighting  for  siu-vlval 
and  they  generally  believe  the  Oovernment, 
In  the  national  interest,  must  "establish 
textile  and  apparel  quotas  for  each  country 
exporting  these  producU  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  quotas  divided  Into  product 
categories  to  prevent  concentration  In  any 
particular  type  of  goods." 

The  two  industries  solicit  your  support. 
Make  their  fight  your  fight  to  keep  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  textiles  and 
clothing  under  all  conditions,  in  peace  or 
In  war. 

I  have  cited  this  report  from  the  wool 
industry  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  separate  from  the  cotton 
textiles  and  synthetics  which  are  pro- 
duced In  my  own  Fifth  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

I  daresay  there  are  few  Members  of 
Congress,  having  industry  in  their  im- 
mediate area,  that  are  not  affected  by 
Imports  from  abroad.  We,  who  have 
the  textile  industry  as  our  principal 
source  of  economic  strength,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  the  duty  of  continuing 
efforts  to  gain  some  relief,  are  ssmipa- 
thetic  to  those  in  other  parts  of  this 
country  who  have  the  import  problem. 
We  have  tried,  from  time  to  time,  to  join 
with  them,  or  support  them,  or  have 
than  support  us,  in  impressing  upon  the 
leadership  of  both  parties,  the  Congress, 


the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  the  importance  of  action, 
the  necessity  of  relief  in  this  area. 

In  the  Chester  Reporter,  published  in 
my  hometown  of  Ch^»ster,  S.C,  in  the 
issue  of  February  8,  1961,  in  the  special 
section  which  is  devoted  to  a  report  to 
and  of  the  textile  people  of  the  Springs 
Cotton  Mills,  which  has  three  fine  i^ants 
in  my  own  city,  and  others,  including 
a  very  modem  bleachery,  in  my  district, 
an  article  on  the  chei^i  imports  from 
Jaoan  and  Hong  Kong  was  classified  as 
a  "Threat  to  U.S.  Mills.  Employees." 
This  article,  written  by  John  Harris,  the 
New  York  Journal -American,  went  on  to 
say: 

A  tidal  wave  of  clothing  ImporU  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong  Is  rolling  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  threatening  to  wash  out  of 
their  Jobs  thousands  of  American  workers. 

Made  by  a  lahor  force  that  lives  on  a  few 
cenU  a  day,  men's  sulta  and  shlrU;  wocnen's 
blouses,  brassieres,  slacks, shorts,  hose,  scarves 
and  pajamas  are  pouring  Into  the  United 
States. 

Here's  an  example:  Eight  years  ago  only 
1300  dozen  men's  cotton  shirts  were  Im- 
ported into  this  country.  In  1960  this  had 
rocketed  to  2.214,629  doeen. 

Japan,  land  of  the  rlatng  sun.  Is  one  of 
exqulsit'^  beauty.  But  lU  crowded  mil- 
lions must  toll  hard  and  sell  overseas  to  eke 
out  a  living. 

Historically  and  geographioaUy,  Japan's 
soundest  economic  maz^et  has  always  been 
China.  But  realities  ot  today's  world  pre- 
clude this  to  a  great  extent. 

So.  Japan  is  sending  the  producU  of  iU 
advanced  tectmology  to  the  'United  States — 
and  industzy  and  labor  here  are  up  In  arms. 

William  F.  SuUlvan,  president  of  the  North- 
ern TextUe  Association,  Boston.  Mass..  said: 

"To  the  New  York  manufacturers  In  the 
cotton,  maiunade  fiber,  woolen  and  wrasted 
lines,  the  threat  from  Japan  and  Hong  Kong 
is  exceedingly  serious. 

"It  is  a  threat  not  only  becatise  of  the 
amounU  that  have  come  in,  but  because  of 
their  steady,  upward  trend. 

"The  pattern  of  the  last  2  years  has 
shown  that  exporU  from  Japan  and  Hong 
Kong  into  this  country  are  shifting  into 
manmade  goods,  such  as  men's  sulU  and 
Blacks,  and  women's  foundation  garmenU. 

"The  reason:  more  labor  involved  in 
manufactured  articles — and  75  percent  of 
imported  textile  goods  are  from  countries 
where  average  wages  are  17  cenU  an  hour 
or  less. 

"Some  cotton  blouses  from  Japan  sell  in 
the  United  States  for  $1  and  even  for  55 
cents. 

"What  do  wages  like  these,  in  faraway 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  mean  in  terms  of 
American  retail  prices?" 

Well,  for  $40,  for  Instance,  you  can  buy  a 
hand-tailored  suit  of  good  worsted,  with 
hand-sewn  buttonholes  and  waistbands,  bel- 
lows pockets  and  deluxe  trimmings.  Made 
in  Japan. 

The  same  suit,  American-made,  would  sell 
for  at  least  $85. 

From  Hong  Kong  comes  men's  silk  sulU 
and  women's  dresses,  blouses  and  lingerie  at 
a  fraction  of  American -made  clothing. 

Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  brightest  Jewels 
in  the  British  crown.  Lying  against  the 
mainland  of  Red  China  it  Is  famous  for  IU 
magnificent  vistas  and  beautiful  wMnen. 

It  is  391  square  miles  In  area,  lU  popula- 
tion is  about  3  million — and  IU  average  In- 
come Is  less  than  $300  per  year. 

Here  a  vast  garment  center  has  grown  up 
among  one  of  hxmianlty's  most  tragic 
groups — the  thousands  of  destitute  refugees 
from  Red  China. 
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Oraat  nuxnbert  at  thai*  do  not  ersn  work 
In  tijctorim—tbmy  mf  baaMWorken  La  akaa- 
Um  and  huU.  Oft«a  Ui*y  toU  73  boun  « 
week  under  ihocklin  baaltb  And  lanltary 
conditions. 

But  Hong  Kong  Is  •  boofn  town — through 
&B  export  trade  laiv*l7  dependent  on  tfae 
AiBerleaa  market. 

Hong  Kcmf  espocti  1b  IMO  wwe  a  keatUiy 
13  percent  over  thaw  la  IMt.  The  ^lmp 
brought  tbelr  value  to  tllO  lalUkm 

Cloihlag  and  teztUee  aooounted  for  71  per- 
cent ot  the  crown  colony^  ahlpBienta  to  tMs 
country. 

yiguiee  tell  the  story,  and  they're  worth  a 
gtanoe. 

Men 'a  divsa.  apart  and  work  ahtrts:  We 
received  MS.OOO  doaen  firom  Hong  Kong  in 
S  aontbe  of  19M.  In  tba  aame  period  of  1900 
the  figure  was  nearly  800.000  dozen 

Knit  shirts:  Hong  Kong  sent  180.000  dozen 
tn  1959 — and  nearly  1  mflllon  dozen  In  1960 
Sold  at  one-half  American-made  prices. 

In  every  other  category — ehorts.  raincoats, 
robes,  slacks,  pajamas  and  T-shirts — the  fig- 
ures ten  the  lame  tale. 

The  colony's  grarment  Industry,  riding 
high,  has  announced  plans  for  expansion 

Its  Inftnentlal  Chlnaae  Itonofarturers  As- 
sociation maintains  Implacable  opposition  to 
any  quota  limitations  on  these  exports. 

Danger  signals  can  also  be  seen  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Spain.  Okinawa.  Fonnoea.  the  Philippines 
and  Jamaica.  British  West  Indies,  are  all  re- 
ported to  he  planning  massive  Invasions  of 
the   Mnerlcan  clothing  market. 

Now  there  are  many  who  believe  that 
we  have  high  UJ3.  tariff  walls.  That  is 
not  true. 

In  actual  fact.  UA.  tartls  are  among  the 
lowest  In  the  world.  84noe  11)34,  American 
tariffs  have  been  reduead  aome  73  percent. 
Mora  than  half  of  our  Imports  are  admlUed 
duty  free. 

In  IMe.  our  average  tariff  od  ail  Imports 
waa  about  6  percent.  By  way  of  contrast.  It 
was  about  90  percent  In  the  United  King- 
dom: In  Prance,  about  M  percent;  Switzer- 
land. 10  percent;  Canada.  9  percent,  and 
Weat  Germany  about  7  pereact. 

Among  the  36  leading  trading  nations  of 
the  free  world.  38  have  higher  average  tariff 
rates  than  In  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  our  mythlcsJ  high  tariff  walls 
have  not  prevented  a  flood  of  foreign-made 
chemicals  from  entering  tbe  United  States. 
More  than  250  different  Intermediates  and 
100  typos  of  naphthola.  fast  color  bases,  and 
salts  arc  being  Unportad  Into  the  country. 

More  and  more  freqaantly.  Items  in  the 
Chambers  Works  production  forecasts  are 
appearing  in  siilp  cargoea  at  U.S.  ports  of  en- 
try and  include  such  well-known  Interme- 
diates as  H  acid.  Chicago  acid,  J  acid,  gamma 
acid.  anthranlUc  acid,  benzidine,  the  chlor 
anilines.  1-2-4  acid,  BON.  metanlUc  acid, 
para-nltro-toluene,  MPD.  ortho  and  para  lu- 
lui  dines. 

In  addition,  about  1.300  types  of  dyes  are 
being  Imported  into  our  market  with  a  do- 
mestic market  value  of  $13  to  114  million. 

The  high  US.  tariff  walls.  If  ever  they  ex- 
isted, have  long  since  crumbled  and.  under 
our  misguided  tariff  policy,  are  fast  on  their 
way  to  complete  extinction. 

Are  we  Importing  otirselves,  and  pric- 
ing ourselves,  out  of  business.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  an  editorial,  again. 
from  the  Chester,  S.C.,  Reporter,  of  April 
29,  ld59. 

EcoNoiuoa  CoMraszD 

We  have  just  about  given  up  trying  to 
understand  the  national  economy.  We  used 
to  think  that  natloas  bad  to  follow  the 
simple  nilee  of  IzuUvMuals  or  small  bust- 
n eases.  Prom  our  own  experience  we  knew 
that  If  we  didn't  keep  znoaey  Ln  the  bank. 


w«^  better  not  write  checks:  tf  we  didn't 
keep  our  cxptnaea  down  wtthm  speaktnK 
distance  of  oi  r  Iricnme.  the  .sherlfT  would 
come  to  see  us. 

But  these  rules  dont  apply  to  nations 
Here  tn  the  United  States  T^'lces,  wages,  and 
deflclU  can  Increase  Indefinitely.  The  re- 
sult is  aa  exp;indlng  eoonnmy  and  more  of 
everything  for  everybody  No  small  boy 
ever  blew  up  a  big  hailoon  more  hippUy 
than  we  puff  up  our  standard  of  living  We 
have  our  statistics  to  prove  that  even  th)Ugh 
a  new  refrlgcriaor  co.sts  twlc-?  as  much  aa  It 
did  several  years  ago.  the  avemg^'  wtigc  ram- 
er  works  leas  hours  to  buy  one  than  when  It 
was  cheaper. 

Everybody  has  ]ust  gone  upstslrs  t'i  live 
Yet,  there  are  srime  signs  of  trouble  ahead 
Not  long  ago  a  British  freighter  di>cke<i  at 
Jacksor.vUle  t  >  unload  13  bright  red  trac- 
tors carrying  the  faml!!r\r  ii.Tmr-pl  ktc  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co  .  the  world  » 
largest  manufacturrr  of  farm  equipment 
These  12  tractors  were  m  ide  in  the  com- 
pany's factories  in  Europe  an:l  a  iTe  tl^."  first 
of  some  300  the  C'xnpany  pUvn<i  to  ship  back 
to  the  Ututed  States  to  be  sokl  to  American 
farmers  at  prlres  no  d  imestlr  ni^nufact  irer 
can  meet 

The  fActs  «re  plain  Intemiitlonal  Har- 
ve3Ver  Co  employees  <are  paid  t2.S9  an  hour 
in  the  United  States.  Intema'ional  Harvester 
Co.  employees  In  Oreat  Britain  are  paid  82 
cents  an  hour,  l:i  C»erm.-\ny  87  cfnt.^  and  In 
Prance  64  cents  Other  manufacturer*  In 
this  country  are  also  Liking  advantage  of 
this  wage  differential  and  the  trend  la  caii.s- 
Ing  considerable  uneas.ness  to  urganlxed 
labor. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  of  this 
country's  decreasing  e.^port  trade  We  are 
pricing  ourselrps  out  of  foreign  market,  ae- 
cordii^  to  th«  experts  If  those  12  tractors 
mean  anything.  It  would  also  seem  we  are 
prlc.ug  ourselves  out  of  the  domestic  market 
at  the  same  time.  But  we  note  that  most  of 
the  big  unions  are  girding  themselves  for 
auotiier  round  of  wage  increases,  goods  are 
inching  up  in  price,  and  the  national  budget 
is  deeply  in  the  red.  We  have  repealed  the 
law  of  gravity  in  economic  affairs. 

To  show  that  other  indu.stries  are 
affected,  I  quote  from  a  resolution  of  the 
Motor  Transportation  A&sociauon  of 
South  Carolina.  Inc  .  showing  the  effect 
on  a  related  Industry ; 

Wherea.«.  In  South  Carolina,  total  m.ir.u- 
facturlng  employment  in  November  I960 
was  238.000  Jobs,  and 

Whereas  129,000.  or  54  pierrent,  of  those 
jobs  were  In  the  manufacture  of  textile  prod- 
uces, and 

Whereas  South  Carolin.i's  textile  empli^y- 
ment  and  wages  repress:. t  approximately  16 
percent  of  the  United  States  totals  for  textile 
employment  and  waees.   and 

Whereas  Jobs  in  the  V  8  tfx'.ile  Industry 
declined  from  1,280.000  In  1948  to  832,000  In 
1360,  or  a  decrcise  of  35  percent,   and 

Whereas  the  great  economic  Influence  of 
textile  Industry  Is  felt  by  every  U  3  cltlsen 
and  Is  especially  vital  to  South  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  motor  cirrlers:  and 

Whereas  thi.s  ch'cl:ne  In  l.ir,i("  measure  has 
been  caused  by  the  fact  that  t.iriffs  on  textile 
Imports  Into  the  Uni'^ed  State.s  have  been 
regularly  and  drastically  reduced  under  Re- 
ciprocal Trnde  Agreements  .A-^t  and  that  fT- 
elgn  textile  m.uaificturers.  u-^lng  cheaper 
cotton  and  cheap  labor,  have  capitalized  on 
this  advantage  and  flcxjded  the  United  States 
with  textiles  which  -South  Carolina  manu- 
facturers cannot  match  In  price,  and 

Whereas  the  continued  prosperity  and  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  United  States,  generally, 
and  the  South  Carolina  textile  Industry  m 
particular,  all  of  those  empl  lyed  In  If.  and 
the  other  thou.sands  of  Sou'h  Canlml.nn.s 
who  benefit  from  It  are  critl-ally  and  des- 
perately threatened  by  the  lack  ot  protection 


against  this  unfair  competition  provided  by 
foreign  Imp-irts;  arKl 

Whereas  the  recent  eeaslon  of  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark  , 
recognised  this  problem  at  Its  solution  by  Its 
uniii.itnniis  adopttrin  of  a  reeolwtlon  asking 
our  IVderal  Government  to  enact  protective 
legislation  and  to  provide  all  possible  protec- 
tu>a  by  exercise  of  the  Presidential  pow«r>: 
TTierefore 

K'no/reff .  That  the  Motor  Transportation 
Ai'si<Uilon  of  Sfiuth  Carolina,  Inc  .  herein 
urge  that  the  U  S  .Seriators  and  the  US  C^n- 
pressm'-n  from  S<'>uth  Carolina  use  their  in- 
fluence toward  enactment  of  legislation  po  as 
ti  establhih  pr«>tectlve  tariffs  and  quotas  to- 
ward the  end  that  thoussnds  of  South  Caro- 
linlan.i  -hall  n'>t  suffer  for  the  sake  of  giving 
adv.intige  tn  foreign  comj^etlfcors;  further 

K  -^'It  rd.  Th  It  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwiirdcd  Immediately  to  the  U  S  Senators 
and  Congresanien  from  St»uth  Carolina. 

Unlcis  something  Is  done  in  1961.  it  is 
my  feu: .  and  my  prediction,  that  condi- 
tions will  be  so  definitely  worse  by  1962 
that  the  textile  Industry  of  this  country 
will  be  In  the  most  serious  trouble  It  has 
been  In  in  over  '20  years.  We  do  not 
waiit  this  to  happen  to  the  textile  in- 
dastry.  We  sixali  keep  liammering  at 
this  problem.  We  siiall  sound  our  voices, 
we  stiall  write  letters,  and  we  shall  do 
whatever  el.se  is  necessary  to  impress 
upon  those  who  can  help  us,  and  there 
are  those  who  can.  In  this  very  Govern- 
mi  nt  today,  tliat  we  must  have  help,  and 
we  Will  joui  oUiors  who  seek  help  in  other 
affected  and  afflicted  Industry  in  trying 
to  pet  help  for  them.  too.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  intend  to  let  up  my  fl»?ht,  for  my 
ttNtile  i)i.opl'^,  ar.J  for  their  economic 
suni'.ai. 


SUBCOM\nTTEE  NO  2  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No  2  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
morrow during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRACTICAL  NURSES  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  companion  bill  to 
II  R  4104,  introduced  by  Congressman 
GiAiMo,  of  Connecticut. 

I  introduced  this  because  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  practical  nurses  schools 
which  have  t)enellted  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  as  well  as  other  sections  of  our 
country 

This  is  al.so  in  keeping  with  what  I 
consider  the  F*residenfs  concern  for  the 
people  who  are  old  and  sick  and  need 
nursing  help  and  who  cannot  afford  any 
other  kind  of  nurse.  I  think  this  will  be 
a  great  boom  to  helping  people  get  med- 
ical care  and  I  urge  the  early  considera- 
tion and  passage  of  this  legislation. 


1961 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  9  of  March  7,  1961.  CoNOUS- 
sioNAL  Recoio,  pages  3390-3391.  I  am 
listed  as  not  voting.  As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  I 
was  necessarily  absent  from  the  House 
Chamber  attending  a  conference.  Had 
I  been  present  in  the  House  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


HON.    WILUAM   B.   MACOMBER.   JR. 
AND   HON,    WHUAM   ATTWOOD 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  obje<;tion. 

Mr,  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  gratification  over  the  nomi- 
nation of  two  individuals  to  important 
ambassadorial  posts. 

Mr.  William  B.  Macomber.  Jr.,  my 
close  friend  for  many  years,  who  served 
with  distinction  under  President  Eisen- 
hower as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  has  been 
appointed  Ambassador  to  Jordan. 

Jordan  is  one  of  the  most  important 
countries  to  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
.sensitive  area  and  one  that  commands 
the  very  best  in  representation.  Mr. 
Macomber  will  meet  these  responsibili- 
ties with  skill  and  diplomacy.  As  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  under  the  prior  administra- 
tion. Bill  Macomber  won  the  high  regard 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Prior  to  his  successful  career  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Macomber 
was  Special  Assistant  to  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  In 
that  capacity  became  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  State  Department  and  its 
farflung  fimctlotis  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  Jordan  last  fall,  and 
I  know  how  much  effort  is  required  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  I  am  confident 
that  the  United  States  will  be  well  repre- 
sented in  Jordan  by  Bill  Macomber  who 
by  training  and  aptitude  should  fill  the 
post  with  distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  also  to  ap- 
plaud the  n(Mnination  of  William  Att- 
wood  as  Ambassador  to  Guinea.  I  have 
known  Bill  Attwood  for  several  years. 
He  is  eminently  qualified  for  this  tre- 
mendously important  post  in  west  Afri- 
ca. He  knows  west  Africa  and  he  knows 
Guinea,  having  spent  time  there  whoi 
he  was  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  I  am  i^eased 
to  note  also  that  both  Bill  Attwood  and 
his  charming  wife,  Sim.  are  fluent  in 
French,  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited. 

Bill  Attwood  is  a  young  man — 41 
years  of  age — which  is  excellent  for  this 
young  country,  also  run  by  yoimg  men. 
His  appointment  has  been  extremely 
well  received  by  the  Ouineans.  In  tak- 
mg  this  post  he  resigns  frran  Look  mag- 
azine where  he  has  had  a  distinguished 


career  for  10  years,  most  recently  as 
foreign  editor,  prior  to  that  as  national 
editor,  and  prior  to  that  as  European 
editor.  Some  of  Bill  Attwood 's  writings 
as  foreign  editor  have  been  recognized 
and  applauded  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Attwood  and  his  wife  have  lived 
and  traveled  extensively  abroad.  Be- 
tween 1946  and  1954  he  was  a  foreign 
correspondent  and  writer  at  various 
times  for  Look  magazine,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Colliers. 

Bin  and  his  family  live  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  nicest 
things  about  his  nomination  is  the  re- 
cent action  by  the  good  residents  of  New 
Canaan  in  launching  a  fundraising 
drive  in  order  to  bring  a  Guinea  resi- 
dent to  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
great  tribute  to  their  neighbor.  Bill 
Attwood,  and  is  the  kind  of  neighbor- 
to-neighbor  policy  that  will  do  more 
good  than  anything  else.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bill  Attwood  is  a  splendid  app>ointment. 
He  will  do  a  good  Job,  and  I  wish  him 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Canaan  Advertiser  about  this  commu- 
nity effort. 

(From  the  New  Canaan   (Conn.)    Advertiser, 

Mar.  2,  1961) 

Good    Will    Ambassadors 

Extending  a  sincere  hand  for  the  tiadl- 
tlonal  handshake,  time-honored  gestuie  of 
nelghborllness  and  good  will,  is  one  oi  so- 
ciety'i  simplest  but  warmest  acts  of  friend- 
ship and  congeniality.  It  takes  so  littl;  ef- 
fort and  requires  only  genuineness,  but  can 
do  CO  much  toward  establishing  a  new  rela- 
tionship, or  continuing  an  old  one,  on  a 
•oUd  foundation. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  what  New  Canaan  resi- 
dents are  now  being  offered  the  opportt  nlty 
to  do— extend  the  hand  of  friendship  ai^roes 
tlie  aea  to  Guinea,  an  Independent  nation 
lew  than  3  years  and  one  of  the  newer  re- 
publics In  troubled  Africa.  We  need  only 
to  support  a  program  seeking  to  bring  a 
student  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States  for  undergraduate  college  work,  and 
we  win  excel  In  our  new-found  role  of  good 
wlU  ambassadors. 

Bven  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
news  of  the  day  Is  enough  to  convince  any- 
body that  Africa  Is  one  of  the  world's 
powder  kegs.  Potentially  explosive  Africa 
finds  Its  fuse  being  shortened  by  Internal 
strife  and  by  the  Interference  of  outside 
Interests  striving  to  woo  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent nations  emerging  on  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. 

The  friendship  of  these  nations  is  vital 
U  we  are  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
a  balance  of  power  between  the  free  West- 
em  World  and  the  enslaved  Communist 
bloc.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be  purchased — 
if  It  Is  to  be  lasting  and  loyal — with  the 
oonvantlonal  foreign  aid  dollars,  arms  ship- 
ments, or  even  food  and  clothing  shl^Mnents. 
No;  ttae  beat  way  Is  to  help  these  people  help 
themselves,  to  show  a  genuine  interest  In 
their  affairs,  their  troubles,  their  people. 

Into  this  delicate  and  tense  situation  goes 
William  Attwood,  of  New  Canaan,  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Guinea  and  charged  with 
the  responslblUty  of  promoting  our  best  in- 
terests by  ciUtlvatlng  the  friendship  of  that 
new  and  troubled  nation.  It  is  vital  that 
his  work  be  successful. 

We  can  help  him  put  his  best  and  frlend- 
Uest  foot  forward  as  he  undertakes  the 
heavy  responslblUtles  of  his  new  post.  Our 
support  of  the  Gulnean  Scholarship  Fund  of 
New   Canaan   will   be   our   handshake.     As 


small  a  gesture  as  it  may  seem,  it  will  con- 
vey sincerity  of  feeling  and  a  genuine  In- 
terest In  t>elng  friends.    This  Is  Important. 

There  Ls  little  doubt  that  the  small 
amount  of  funds  required,  $2,500,  might  not 
be  raised  more  easily  from  single  organiza- 
tions, individuals,  or  government  and  edu- 
cational agencies.  To  have  the  student 
sponsored  by  the  j>eople  of  New  Canaan 
will  mean  much  more,  however.  It  will  be 
a  fine  exemplification  of  real  person-to-per- 
son diplomacy. 


HON.    WILLIAM   B.    MACOMBER,   JR. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Weis] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  Department  of  State 
where  I  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
swearing  in  of  William  B.  Macomber, 
Jr.,  a  distinguished  constituent  of  mine, 
as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Jordan. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative John  Lindsay,  has  already 
detailed  the  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice which  Bill  Macomber  has  provided 
for  the  country  in  recent  years,  and 
rather  than  repeat  what  he  has  said  I 
.<:hall  merely  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks,  which  I  share  completely. 

I  would  not  want  the  occasion  to  pass, 
however,  without  a  further  brief  word 
about  Bill  Macomber,  who  grew  up  in 
the  shadow  of  my  own  backyard  and  was 
a  close  childhood  friend  of  my  children. 
I  have  known  BUI,  whose  parents  are 
old  and  dear  friends  and  neighbors  of 
mine,  almost  since  the  day  he  was  bom. 
I  know  from  personal  observation  over 
many  years  that  he  combines  those 
qualities  of  courage,  integrity,  high  in- 
telligence, and  dedication  to  responsi- 
bility which  make  for  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  any  field,  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  he  has  chosen  to  make  the 
public  service  his  career. 

The  Nation  is  most  fortunate  to  have 
young  men  of  the  caliber  of  Bill  Macom- 
ber representing  the  United  States 
abroad  during  such  a  period  of  interna- 
tional crisis,  and  he  has  my  warmest  best 
wishes  as  he  prepares  to  embark  on  this 
latest  assignment. 


TAX      RELIEF      FOR      RETIREMENT 
PLANS  FOR  THE  SELF-EMPLOYED 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derounian]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  legislation  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  in  the  tax  laws  which 
now  prohibits  self-employed  individuals 
from  being  included  in  tax  deferred  re- 
tirement plans.  Legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  before  Congress  since  1951, 
and  has  passed  this  House  during  the 
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past  two  Congresse*.  The  bill  which  I 
introduce  would  correct  a  glaring  in- 
equity and  seeks  to  meet  the  objections 
previously  voiced  by  the  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Etepartment. 

Under  the  present  law.  a  corporation 
may  establish  a  tax  deferred  retirement 
plan  for  its  executives  and  employees. 
Some  20  million  persons  are  presently 
covered  under  such  plans.  The  law  also 
permits  a  self-employed  individual  to 
establish  a  qualified  tax  deferred  retire- 
ment plan  for  his  employees  but  denies 
him  the  right  to  be  included  in  such  a 
plan.  Legislation  which  I  introduce 
would  correct  this  obvious  discrunina- 
tion  against  self-employed  individuals 
by  permitting  them  to  participate  in 
qualified  pension  plans  provided  that 
such  plans  cover  employees  on  a  non- 
discruninatory  basis. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and 
study  about  the  flnjoicial  problems  of 
our  senior  citizens.  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est in  that  it  provides  an  incentive  for 
millions  of  Americans  to  set  aside  pari 
of  their  earnings  for  retirement  years, 
thus  reducing  the  need  for  reliance  on 
government  for  assistance.  This  legis- 
lation potentially  affects  an  estimated 
19  million  Americans. 

I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  act  promptly  on  this  matter 
so  that  Members  of  this  House  will  have 
an  early  opportunity  to  vote  for  its 
passage.  Further  delay  in  adjusting  thss 
tax  inequity  against  the  millions  of  self- 
employed  cannot  be  Justified. 


VOLUNTARY     PENSION     PLANS     BY 
SELF-EMPLOYED  PERSONS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
TUianlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mor.se  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOKD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reQxiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There   was   no   objection. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  Speaker,  individ- 
ual enterprise  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  precious  commodities.  Freedom  to 
esu-n  one's  wages  at  the  occupation  of 
one's  choice — freedom  to  spend  those 
wages  a.s  the  individual  aees  fit — freedom 
to  set  aside  a  part  of  his  earnings  against 
retirement  years — these  are  liberties  we 
all  cherish. 

More  and  more  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  drawn  Into  this  latter 
area — providing  for  the  economic  needs 
of  older  citizens.  Very  often  this  is 
right  and  just.  But.  is  it  not  also  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage and  even  to  abet  individual 
thrift  and  foresight?  I  say  it  is.  For 
this  purpase  I  have  today  introduced 
legislation  familiar  to  every  House  vet- 
eran, a  bill  to  encourage  establishment 
of  voluntary  penaton  plans  by  self-em- 
ployed persons. 

In  1942.  Congress  amended  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  give  added  in- 
centive to  the  p«rtletpation  of  employed 
persons  in  group  penalan  plans.  Em- 
ployees have  taken  fine  advantage  of 


this  tax-deferment  Incentive — thanks  to 
it,  thousands  today  are  living  in  retire- 
ment independence.  As  of  last  year,  an 
estimated  20  million  employees  were  en- 
rolled in  pension  plans,  and  their  num- 
t>er  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
each  year. 

But  what  about  the  self-employed  per- 
son who  puts  aside  a  ret;ular  sum  in  a 
penMon  plan?  For  19  years  a  glaring 
omission  in  the  ta.x  code  ha.s  denied  him 
the  .<;ame  tax  deferment  benefits  granted 
t'l  employed  persons,  ^!o^e  than  10  mil- 
lion self -employed  mm  aivl  women  ui'' 
thus  discriminated  aeainst 

Let  me  emphasize  that  tho  bill  I  in- 
troduced today  to  correct  the  inequity 
is  neither  a  'i.iid  on  liie  Tre:iNurv"  nor 
a  tax  escajie  hatch — it  merely  defers 
payment  of  taxes  on  a  maximum  of 
$2  '00,  or  10  pe.'-cfnt  nf  .^elf-employment 
e.arnines.  whichever  is  le.v5,  set  aside 
ycariy  for  retirem  nt  purpo.ses  Taxes 
will  be  paid  on  these  funds  when  they 
are  drawn   up<in  as  monic  by  retirees 

As  I  su~?ested  earlier,  the  Hou.'-e  Ls 
wi.M  arqUiUnrod  v.'.h  Un-  mtiiUs  (,f  this 
legislation.  It  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  my  enior  Hoos  •  coIle\gues  in 
the  83 th  and  85th  Conf,'res.s'-s  My  hope 
13  that  th:s  session  will  fliiaily  .s'-»e  il 
travel  the  full  le^tslativo  luute  lhrout;li 
th''  whole  Congre.s-s,  to  th'^  White  Hou.se. 
and  finally  mtu  the  United  States  Code 
a.>  law. 

Tho  Nation  owes  this  to  the  initiative 
and  prudence  of  m:!lion.  of  self-em- 
ployed Americans 


BUILDING   PROGRAM  OF  THE  PO.^T 
OFFICE   DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  DEIRWINSKL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.<?k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  Glenn  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There    was    no    objection. 

Mr  GLENN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  seeks  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  to  con.^truction  work  by  the  Post 
Offlce  Department.  There  is  no  reason 
why  laborers  and  mechanics  sliould  not 
have  the  protection  of  this  act  in  the 
work  to  be  done  under  the  building  pro- 
gram of  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  the  President  has  recently  or- 
dered to  be  accelerated.  The  fact  that 
the  construction  will  be  by  a  lessor  un- 
der a  lease -agreement  contract  with  the 
Department  does  not  detract  from  the 
principle  of  consistency  m  all  Govern- 
ment operations  regardless  of  tlie  form 
under  which  they  are  undertaken. 

If  the  construction*  work  is  a  direct 
Government  contract  on  Its  own  prop- 
erty under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  all  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  must  pay 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  tha.se  pre- 
vailing In  similar  construction  m  the 
locality. 

The  Post  Office  Department  under  Its 
new  post  office  buildings  program  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  use  a 
lease  agreement  method  which  has 
worked  out  very  welL    The  Department 


first  chooses  the  location  where  the  new 
post  office  is  to  be  built  and  obtains  an 
option  on  its  purchase  from  the  owners. 
The  Department  then  assigns  the  option 
to  purchase  to  the  low  bidder,  who  erects 
the  building  according  to  specifications 
and  leases  it  back  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  a  number  of  years  with 
options  of  renewal.  In  this  way  the 
buildin;;  n  maiixs  privately  owned — pasrs 
niunicipul  t:ixes  and  charges — and  the 
arrangement  has  proven  quite  satisfac- 
tory Except  for  one  thing  and  that  is 
the  propensity  of  the  low  bidder  to  pay 
lower  wages  than  prevail  in  the  local 
labor  maiket.  and  in  many  Instances 
bnni;s  in  cheaper  labor  from  anotlier 
area  or  another  State.  All  this  wliile 
thi  re  are  unemployed  mechanics  and 
laborcri  in  the  local  area  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  demand  the  pre- 
va'hnt'  wat'e  .<cale  of  that  area. 

My  bill  will  make  it  mandatory  that 
such  a  lessor-contractor  pay  the  pre- 
vailini?  ware  scale  In  the  new  post  office 
area  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  tlie  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It  is 
fair  and  just  that  this  be  so. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Ho.sMiR.  far  March  9  to  14.  in- 
clusive, on  account  of  official  business  in 
his  congressional  dLstrict. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  i  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HALLrcK'.  for  March  9  and  10,  on  ac- 
count of  official  committee  business  in 
the  Fifth  Indiana  Congressional  District. 


SPP:CIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  for  1  hour,  on  to- 
morrow. March  9 

Mr.  Dominick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Derwinskii,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  9 

Mr.  CiALiAcHER  I  at  tlie  request  of  Mr 
HEMriiTLL^,  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
next 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concre-ssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  AspiNALL  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs.  Kee. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dirwiwski. 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:  > 

Mr.  Ray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  Instances. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HrMPHii-L)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ZELirnto. 

Mr.  Daddario  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.     HEMPHILL.       Mr.     Speaker,     I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  U  mlwmtpii 
pjn.) ,  the  House  adloonied  until  ItuBS- 
day.  March  9,  1061.  at  12  o'elodc  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COUMXJNICATIONa 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ZXTV,  execu- 
tive communicatioae  were  taken  firam 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

648  A  letter  ft-om  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  CocnnUBiloaera  of  the  District  oS 
Ccaumbla.  tnuumltUhg  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
poMd  bill  entlUed  "A  bUl  to  authorlae  the 
est&blUhment  of  a  JXinlor  College  Dlylsion 
within  Use  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Ttachen 
College,  and  for  other  purpaeee";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ai0.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeaeral. 
transmitting  a  report  pursuant  to  seetkn 
708(c)  of  the  Defenae  Production  Act  of 
lft60.  u  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


REPORTS  OP  COlAinTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUncmS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTII.  mwrta 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  443S.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
sale,  without  regard  to  the  S-month  waiting 
period  prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and 
matte  propoeed  to  be  dlspoaed  of  pursuant 
to  the  Strategte  and  OHtlcal  liatcrtals  Btock- 
puing  Act :  with  amendment  (Rapt.  Mo.  06). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoine  on  the  State  of  the  TThion. 

Ur.  BROOKS  of  Lodstana:  Commtttee  on 
Science  and  Astronaatiea.  Beport  on  chro- 
nology of  mlssUe  and  sstrooautlc  svents 
(Bcpt.  No.  67) .  Referred  to  the  Oonamlttse 
of  the  Whole  Hotue  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HATS:  Report  of  delegation  of  the 
US.  Houae  of  Repreeentatlvee  on  the  sixth 
NATO  ParllamentartaRs  Oonferenee  (BepC. 
No.  68).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whote  Hooae  on  the  State  ot  the  Union. 


PUBUC    BHiUB    AND    RES(X«XnTONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 
HJt.  5337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate 
retail  enterprises,  to  Increaee  the  mlnlmtmi 
wage  under  the  act  to  61. If  an  hour,  aatf  for 
other  porposes:  to  the  Oomsalttee  on  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ABERNSTHT: 
HJt.  &338.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  ttdss  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  twnmitnie^tinn  aarvloes 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  AUCHIlf CLOSS : 
H  R.  5S99.  A  Mil  to  require  certain  fire 
safety  Installations  In  buildings  tised  for 
school.  oaQTalssecnt.  norslng  hoeM  or  hoa 
pital  purposes  in  the  District  ot  Coluxahla: 
u>  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  BATTTK: 
R.R.  8S40.  A   btU   to  amend  the  Xntsnial 
Rerenue  Code  ot  1M4  to  permit 
of  agrleultural  ooaunstflklsa  to 
tion   with  respect   to   the  tanhle  year  la 


Which  Income  under  certain  grain  contracts 
win  be  Included  In  their  gross  Income;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CKLLER: 

HJL  SS41.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  la-yeax  terms  for  full-time 
mferees.  increase  the  maximum  salary  limi- 
tations of  referees,  increase  the  salary  of  the 
Chief  of  Bankruptcy,  authorize  compensa- 
tion for  service  of  a  retired  referee  and  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  liberal 
reUrexnent  annuity  for  referees  in  bank- 
ruptcy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6342.  A  bill  to  amend  section  873  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize retired  Judges  of  certain  territorial 
courts  to  perform  Judicial  service  when 
designated  and  assigned;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6S4S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6021  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Cconmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  5844.  A  bill  to  withdraw  from  the  dis- 
trlet  courts  Jurisdiction  of  suits  brought  by 
fiduciaries  who  have  been  appointed  for  the 
of  creating  diversity  of  dtleenshlp 
the  parties;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judkrtary. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

HJt.  6345.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  Toliintary  pension  plans  by  aelf- 
soiployed  Individuals:  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

Hit.  5346.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  functions. 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
CoBualsBlon  cm  Metropolitan  Problems;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mra.  HANSEN: 

HJt.  5S47.  A  blU  to  amend  section  S7  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  equalize  for 
an  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may  be  taken 
Into  account  in  computing  the  retirement 
Income  credit  thereunder;  to  the  Conmiittee 
<»  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HKMPHILL: 

HJt.  6348.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  ot  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1M6.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H JL  6840.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
tamporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  816  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  Federal  as- 
sistance In  the  construction  and  (^iteration 
of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  activ- 
ities; to  the  Cooimlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  KEE: 

HJt.  6860.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  4107  ot 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In- 
creases In  the  compensation  of  medical  per- 
•cMSnd  of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  6361.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  4107  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In- 
creased compensation  for  medical  personnel 
of  the  Veterans'  Admlntotratlon;  to  the  Com- 
aitttes  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDOWXLL: 
HJL  &3S3.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Oallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution;    to   the   C<Mnmlttee   on 
Hoaae  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HJt.63S3.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
of  the  Army  shall  construct  a  fish 
for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
pubUe  beneAts  ot  the  Gte«ers  Ferry  Dam  and 
Baservolr  project.  Little  Red  River.  Arkansas, 
and  for  oth«  pvuposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  M^.  Fvocrr. 
H:r.5S54.  a  bin  to  establish  a  price  sop- 
part  le««l  for  mlUc;   to  the  Comialttee  on 
A#rtoultare. 


By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  5355.  A  bUl  to  provide  ttiat  tips  re- 
ceived by  an  employee  In  the  course  of  his 
employment  shall  be  Included  as  part  of  his 
wages  for  old-age,  survlvars,  and  (Usability 
Insurance;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCRANTON: 

HJt.  6356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
State  In  projects  of  filling  certain  abandoned 
mining  operations  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  safety,  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  nattiral  resources,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN: 

HJt.  6357.  A  bill  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for 
the  conversion,  alteratlcm,  and  repair  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  expended  with  private 
ship  repair  yards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  S«-vlces. 

By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 

HJt.  6358.  A  bin  to  dissolve  the  Virgin 
islands  CorjMratkm.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  ConimlUee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAILBT: 

HA.  6368.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  mcludc  a 
IM-o  rata  share  of  the  Income  of  foreign  cor- 
porations In  the  groes  Inoome  of  taxpayers 
owning,  directly  or  Indirectly.  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  such  foreign 
corporations,  to  repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  5360.  A  biU  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  ot  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  indlvidvials  suffering  speech  and  hear- 
ing Impairments  the  specially  trained  speech 
pathologists  and  audlologists  needed  to  help 
them  overctsne  their  handicaps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bducatlmi  and  Labor. 

HR.  5361.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  excise  tax  on  matches;  to  the  Commit- 
tee c»  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  ot  Utah: 

HJR.  6362.  A  bUl  to  permit  SUtcs  or  other 
duly  constituted  taxing  authorities  to  sub- 
ject persons  to  Uabillty  for  payment  of  prop- 
erty taxes  on  i^'operty  located  In  Federal 
areas  within  such  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KING  ot  Mew  York: 

HJl.6863.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
dediictlon  from  groes  Income  for  tuition  and 
certain  transportation  expenses  paid  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  education  of  himself, 
his  spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
jnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MQRSK: 

H.R.  5364.  A  biU  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.O'KONSKI: 

HJL  6365.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  child's  Insurance  benefits  to  dis- 
abled children  of  an  insured  Individual  even 
though  such  individual  has  not  himself  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  or  died;  to  the 
Oonunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FELLY: 

HJt.  5866.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4242  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt 
from  the  club  dues  tax  certain  charges  made 
by  nonprofit  clubs  for  the  use  of  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and  Means. 

HJt.  5367.  A  bUl  to  amend  ssotton  4341  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
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the  club  duea  exclM  UXM  from  20  percent  to 
10  percent:  to  the  CommlitM  on  Wayi  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

HJl.  5308.  A  blU  to  UMnd  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  lacreMe  to  tLSOO  a 
year  the  amount  of  outalde  eturnlnga  per- 
mitted without  deductions  from  beneflta 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    BOYKIN: 

H.R.  5369.  A  bUl  to  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended 
(or  the  conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
naval  vessels  to  be  expended  with  private 
ship-repair  yards:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  5370.  A  bill  to  ««tabllah  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unempkyyment  and  under- 
employment In  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 

HH.  5371.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  Travel  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  a  Tr»T«l  Advisory  Board; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H.K.  5372.  A  bill  to  provide  that  lease 
agreements  for  the  construction  of  post 
office  buildings  must  require  observance  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr  HAOEN  of  California: 

H.R.  5373.  A  bill  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram   for    upland    cottoo   for    1901:    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    NYOAARD: 

H.R.  5374  A  bill  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part  for  the  emerfency  transportation 
of  any  motor  vehicle  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  towing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   SAUND: 

H.R.  5375.  A  bill  to  create  an  Agricultural 
Research  and  Developmsnt  Commission,  to 
provide  for  more  effectlT*  research  programs 
designed  to  expand  markets  for  agricultural 
and  forestry  products,  to  reduce  surpluses, 
to  increase  farm  income,  and  to  benefit  con- 
suntiers.  and  for  other  piirpoeee:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlciilture. 
By  Mr    YOUNQ: 

HJt.  5370.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  persons  for  whose 


benefit  imported  articles  must  be  marked 
with  the  country  of  origin;  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  an  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  persons  for  whose 
benefit  Imported  articles  made  of  cotton 
fiber  must  be  marked  with  the  country  of 
origin;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    BOLAND 

H  J  Res.  200  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Blr   DANIELS 

H  Con.  Res  190  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Wuys 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   DBROUNIAN 

H  Con.  Res  191.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
5f)ect  to  the  use  of  aircraft  capable  of  ex- 
cessive speed  In  the  carrying  of  passengers 
for  hire,  to  the  Committee  nn  f|Uerstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By    Mr     O'NEILL 

H  Con  Res  1 J2  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Troy.  NY  ,  as 
the  progenitor  if  America  s  national  symbol 
'Uncle  Sam";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    YOUNO: 

H  Con.  Res.  1!»3  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tariff 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  tariff  negotia- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Wiiys 
and  Means 

By  Mr   FI.OOD; 

H  Res  211     Resolutlnn  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Committee  on   the  Captive  Nations,    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr   FHILBIN 

H  Res  212    Resolution       to      establish       a 
House  Committee  on  the  Cuptlve  Nations    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr    RODINO: 

H  Res  213  Resolution  to  esUblinh  a 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 

By  Mr    SrRATTON: 

H  Res.  214  Resolution  to  establish  a 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations, 
to  the  Committ(>e  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    PINNEOAN 

H  R  5378  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlos 
Llcea  Gomez,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    KEOGH 

H  R  5379    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GlU8ep{)e 
Plcone:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  KINO  of  Utah: 

H  R  5380  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dah-Jong 
I  James  I  Wu,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

MR  5381  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Smith 
Canning  Co  .  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    OSMERS 

H  R  5382  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
H.tladjlan.  ti>  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  5383  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Krystyna 
and  Jan  Kornnk.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jvidlclnry 

H  R  5384  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
niiera  Przyboruwska,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  R  5385    A  bill  for   the  relief   of   Jadwlga 
Osetek:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    RAY 

H  R  5380  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Domi- 
nic Schepls.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    TOLL   (by  request): 

H  R  5387  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  U  3  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  the 
Burnham  Chemical  Co  against  the  United 
States,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

86  By  Mr  WILLIAMS  Petition  of  Clay  B. 
Fucker.  William  H  Catchlngs,  W.  H  Coon. 
and  others.  WoodvlUe.  Miss  ,  opposing  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and   Labor 

B7  By  the  SPEAKER  PeUilon  of  Robert 
T  Holman  aiid  others.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
petlUonlUK  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  praising  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  ActlviUaa  for  lU 
valuable  and  necessary  work  of  exposing 
Communist  treason  and  subversion,  and  re- 
questing that  this  most  valuable  committee 
be  continued  In  full  force,  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


BjrelonitsiaB  Indcptaitat  DemocraHc 
RepaUk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNMScncoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFBBSENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  Mmrch  8, 196t 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  real  peace  in  the  world  today. 
Everywhere  we  look  there  is  terror,  anx- 
iety, hate,  and  bittemeas.  The  shores  of 
Africa  tremble  with  violence.  The 
mountains  of  Laos  rede  with  suffering. 
Indeed  man's  eternal  hope  for  world 
peace  seems  far  from  realization. 


Let  as  Ions  as  aggressive  forces  con- 
tinue to  spout  their  line  of  hate  and  de- 
struction, of  control  and  oppression,  as 
long  as  these  forces  continue  to  deprive 
peoples  of  their  universal  desire  for  na- 
tional independence,  for  human  dignity, 
for  freedom.  thLs  struRgle  must  go  on 
By  right,  there  should  be  no  struggle— 
for  Independence,  dignity,  and  freedom 
should  belong  to  the  heritage  of  man — 
yet  by  necessity  it  exists.  It  is  not  an 
easy  struggle.     It  is  not  a  short  struggle. 

I  make  these  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  the  impending  43d 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Byelorussian  Independent  Democratic 
Republic.  It  was  on  March  25,  1918, 
that  this  nation,  for  centuries  the  pawn 
of  czarist  Russia  declared  its  independ- 


ence Fioni  the  cities  of  Minsk  and 
Homel,  to  the  marshlands  of  the 
Dnelper,  the  Dvina,  and  the  Nleman,  10 
million  people  announced  their  intention 
to  live  in  dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  little  Republic  did  not  last  long, 
and  within  3  years  another  Muscovite 
power— that  of  the  Soviets — overthrew 
the  fledglin>?  government,  again  impos- 
ing the  dreaded  yoke  of  tyrannj-  For 
40  years  now  the  Communists  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  sway  over  Byelorussia. 
But  those  3  short  years  of  freedom 
whetted  the  appetites  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians, and  the  memory  of  them  continues 
strong.  Those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  White  Russian  people  are  well 
aware  of  their  cultural  tradition,  their 
common  language,  the  history  of  their 
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struggle,  and  their  respect  for  free  demo-  , 
cratlo  prlnetples.    BCany,   after  fteeing 
their  tortured  homeland,  hare  become 
some  of  America's  finest  clttsens. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  the  hope  that  someday  Bsretoruscta 
will  again  be  independent,  that  Byelo- 
russia and  all  other  lands  wHl  be  free 
from  the  ravishes  of  Soviet  domination. 

Let  us  Join  hands  the  world  over  to 
defeat  this  menace  to  society.  Let  us 
work  together  for  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  man.  And  let  us  remonber  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Byelorussians  as 
we  rededicate  our  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


Hospital  Facilities  Needed  for  Veterau 
OS  Urn  I>Udl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERM 


or  wnr  tork 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  RSPRESBNTATnrXS 

Wednesday.  March  8. 1991 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  vital  needs  for  hospital  facil- 
ities for  war  veterans  exists  on  Long  Is- 
land— the  Queens-Nassau-Suflollc  area. 

To  resolve  this  highly  desirous  need, 
I  have  Introduced  in  this  House -legisla- 
tion caning  on  the  Veterans'  Admtnia- 
tratlon  to  construct  and  maintain  such 
a  hospital.  This  bill  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  veterans'  organizations  on 
Long  Island  and  its  enactment  win  ful- 
fill their  long  sought  objective. 

The  fact  that  there  are  now  3Vi  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Queens-Nassau-Suf- 
folk area,  but  no  general  hospital  for  vet- 
erans stresses  this  appalling  need  for 
such  faculties.  If  a  veteran  In  this 
three-county  aj-ea  needs  mediral  or 
surgical  attention,  he  must  apply  for 
admL'wlon  to  either  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital at  Fort  Hamilton  in  Brooklyn  or 
to  the  one  on  East  23d  Street  in  Manhat- 
tan.  These  facilities  are  vastly  Inade- 
quate and  have  long  waiting  lists  for  ad- 
mission. There  Is  a  neuropsychlatrle 
hospital  for  veterans  in  Northport.  but 
here  again  there  Is  a  Ust  of  over  {{JMO 

waiting  for  A/<TnU«lnn 

Realizing  that  the  approval  of  such  a 
hospital  Is  within  the  province  of  the 
Veterans'  Administi-aUon,  I.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  its  Subooaunlttec  on  Hos- 
pitals, and  so  many  others  interested  In 
the  project  have  been  in  constant  touch 
with  the  administration  and  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  the  im  sasHy  for 
the  hospital  and  s<diclted  Its  sopfXHt  for 
inclusion  In  the  projected  hospital  eon- 
stnictlon  program. 

m  response  to  nqr  appeal  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  this  Qoeens- 
Nassau-Suffolk  VA  Hospital.  Mr.  John  8. 
Gleason,  Jr.,  VA  Admlnistratof,  wrote 
to  me  as  follows: 

DxAs  ICi.  Haxmui  :  ThU  U  in  r«p]y  to  your 
letter  dated  February  23,  1961.  eoncemlng 
your  bill  to  provide  for  the  eoostmctton  of 
a  gvneral  xnetfteal  rati  but  (leal  Hospital  on 
Long  Island,  N.T. 


Tou  will  be  glad  to  know  that  ecxuidera- 
tkn  Is  being  given  to  ttie  fcMtbUlty  at  con- 
■tmetiag  a  IjOOO  bed  bfoepltal  on  Long 
ZHaiid.  This  new  hospital  la  needed  to  off- 
aeS  the  reduction  ef  approalmately  800  piy- 
olklatrle  bed*  which  wiU  result  from  the  mod- 
emlsatlon  of  our  hoepital  at  Northport. 
Since  there  1b  an  unmet  demand  for  medi- 
cal, surgical  and  neurological  beds  In  the 
general  area,  the  new  hoepital  would  In- 
eliide  aoo  beds  oT  this  type. 

Tour  kind  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  ret- 
eraas  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

J.  S.  Gleason.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

lir.  Speaker,  a  recent  development 
offers  an  ideal  site  for  the  construction 
of  the  hospital.  I  have  strongly  urged 
ttie  Administrator  to  seriously  consld«- 
this  site  for  the  location  of  the  hospltaL 
I  refer  to  Mitchel  Field  which  is  owned 
hf  ttie  Oovemment  and  which  has  been 
aimoaneed  as  obsolete  for  continued  use 
as  an  Air  Force  base. 

This  property  would  provide  a  per- 
fect locatkm  and  Ideal  setting  for  the 
hmrttftl  It  would  save  a  considerable 
sum  to  locate  the  hospital  there  since 
ttw  Oovemment  already  owns  the  jHX>p- 
erty.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  highway 
and  public  transportation  for  all  Long 
Idanders. 

Mr.  i^>eaker.  the  advantages  of  this 
sii^t  are  pointed  out  in  my  most  recent 
appeal  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  I  cannot  prevail  ax)ugh  that  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken  to  acquire  the 
site  for  the  Queens-Nassau-Suflolk  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital 


iaa  ladepeadeece  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

or   ITBW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB6 

Wednesday,  March  8. 1961 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  10  million  Byelorussians  living  in 
their  historic  homeland  In  the  north- 
part  oi  the  Soviet  Union,  west  of 
r,  but  these  sturdy  and  stout- 
hearted millions  have  been  so  completely 
cut  off  from  the  free  world  that  one  sel- 
does  hears  of  them.  "Hiey  were  almost 
lost  in  czarist  Russia  in  the  oiA  days, 
aad  today  they  seem  to  be  k>st  in  the 
Soviet  Uhion.  But  If  the  free  world  does 
not  hear  of  them.,  or  from  them,  they 
alioald  hear  from  the  free  world  at  least 
onoe  a  year,  oa  March  35,  for  that  is 
their  independence  day. 

For  centuries  these  unfortunate  peo- 
ple had  suffered  under  the  autocratic 
regime  of  Russia,  but  they  had  not  given 
up  hope  for  their  eventual  freedom. 
Toward  the  ead  of  the  First  W(»:ld  War 
when  the  czarist  regime  was  no  more, 
Byelorussians  were  free  to  proclaim  their 
independence,  and  this  they  did  on 
March  25.  1918.  Thm  for  about  3  years 
they  wurked,  fought,  and  lived  freely  in 
their  reconstituted  Byelorussian  Na- 
ticmal  Republic.  But  the  new  and  weak 
state  could  not  smrive  the  attack  of 
Vb»  Red  army.    Early  In  1931  the  eo«m- 


try  was  overrun,  and  thm  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then  freci 
Byelorussia  is  no  more,  and  freedom  sur- 
vives only  in  the  hearts  of  its  Bberty- 
loving  citizens.  In  observing  the  49d 
anniversary  of  their  independence  day 
we  in  the  free  world  echo  their  gencdne 
patriotic  sentiment. 


Migratory  Lahm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 


or  NXW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


.TIVES 


Wednesday,  March  8, 1961 

Mr  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  number  of  bills  designed 
to  eliminate  the  disgraceful  nationwide 
abuses  agtdnst  thousands  of  migratory 
laborers. 

These  workers  are  treated  no  better 
than  peons.  Their  ranks  are  composed 
mainly  of  the  historically  exploited  un- 
derprivileged groups,  especlaUy  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans.  and  Imported  Mexican 
Nationals.  This  is  a  national  problem. 
Few  States  are  blameless  in  their  con- 
duct of  the  treatment  of  these  workers. 
Many  of  the  States  involved  do  not  have 
any  protective  legislation,  and  a  number 
of  those  that  do  have  such  laws  show  a 
general  disinclination  to  enforce  them 
properly. 

The  legislation  covers  housing,  child 
and  adult  education,  health,  wages,  and 
most  Important,  the  flushing  out  of 
racketeers,  swindlers,  and  unscrupulous 
labor  bosses  who  dominate  the  industry. 
The  bills  are: 

H.R.  52S4.  to  amend  tlUe  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  f^  domestic  farm 
labor;  H.R.  5285,  to  amend  title  in  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  author- 
ize grants  for  Improving  domestic  agri- 
cultural migratory  workers'  health 
services  find  conditions;  H.R.  5286.  to 
provide  grants  for  adult  education  for 
migrant  agricultural  employees;  H.R. 
5287.  to  provide  certain  payments  to  as- 
sist in  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  employees;  HJl.  5288.  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cil to  be  known  as  the  National  Citizens 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor;  HR.  5289, 
to  provide  for  the  registration  of  con- 
tractors of  migrant  agricultin-al 
workers;  H.R  5290,  to  amend  the  act 
of  Jime  6,  1933,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
improved  programs  of  recruitment, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  ag- 
cultural  workers  in  the  UWted  States; 
H.R.  5291,  to  amend  section  13(c)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  agri- 
cultural employees  from  the  chDd  labor 
provisions  of  such  act;  H.R.  5293,  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  mlni- 
mmn  wages  for  certain  perstms  em- 
Idoyed  !n  agrieiilture;  and  H.R.  5393,  to 
amend  title  V  ot  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  f  mrther  assist  States  in  establishing 
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and  operating  day-eare  facilities  for 
the  children  of  mlcnuit  agricultural 
workers. 

Tbeae  bills  are  similar  to  those  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Hasusoiv  Wn.i.TAiia.  d  New  Jersey,  and 
a  number  of  his  colleagues.  Senator 
Williams  has  done  macnlflcent  work  in 
this  field  and  has  been  a  leader  in  this 
crusade. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  vital  legislation 
will  be  the  subject  of  early  hearings  so 
that  they  may  be  enacted  into  law  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


Tbe  42(1  AaaiTcrtary  •t  tb«  National 
AsMHitatioa  FMudatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  N>w  ToaK 

IN  THK  HODSE  OF  R«PR«8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year,  IWl.  marks  the  42d  anniversary 
of  the  National  Amputation  Foundation, 
founded  in  1919  to  aid  the  amputee  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I.  In  the  Interven- 
ing years  since  Its  inception,  the 
foundation  has  aided  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea;  until  today 
it  has  become  the  largest  private  organ- 
ization dedicated  solely  to  the  amputee 
veteran. 

Some  may  ask.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  foundation?  Doesn't  the  Federal 
Government  aid  the  disabled  veteran? 
The  answer,  of  covurse.  Is  yes,  but  the 
foundation  is  able,  through  its  42  years 
of  experience,  to  handle  the  special 
problems  that  face  the  amputee.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  Is  because  the 
foundation  Is  staffed  by  fellow  amputees 
who  have  encountered  similar  problems 
in  their  effort  to  readjust  to  a  useful 
life. 

The  foundation  offers  legal  counsel, 
training  in  the  use  of  prosthetic  devices, 
social  activities,  liaison  with  outside 
groups,  psychological  aid,  and  vocational 
guidance  and  placement.  The  amputee 
faces  a  definite  need  for  these  services, 
and  the  foundation,  because  of  its  acute 
knowledge  of  these  needs,  is  able  to 
adequately  counsel  the  new  member. 

When  the  amputee  faces  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  work  for  the  first  time 
or  resuming  an  active  role  in  community 
life,  complex  and  at  times  frightening 
problems  confront  him.  The  loss  of  a 
limb  means,  in  many  cases,  an  entirely 
new  life. 

Added  to  the  econcnnlc  problems  are 
maiiy  serious  psychological  barriers. 
There  may  be  manifested  In  the  ampu. 
tee's  mind  the  idea  that  many  will  shun 
him  because  of  his  changed  physical 
appearance,  or  even  worse,  that  he  will 
become  an  object  of  pity.  He  has  pos- 
sibly also  built  up  a  strong  resentment 
to  others  who  have  not  suffered  the  same 
misfortune  as  he.  It  Is  In  situations 
such  as  these  that  only  the  counseling  of 
people  who  have  suffered  the  same 
physical  problems  and  the  same  mental 


roadblocks  that  the  foundation  renders 
one  of  Its  greatest  aids.  It  Is  easy  for 
one  to  say  do  not  worr>-.  people  will  not 
shun  you.  or  pity  you.  but  the  amputee 
in  his  special  situation  is  not  comforted 
by  these  words.  But  practical  advice 
from  one  who  has  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion may  speed  the  patient  to  quicker 
physical  and  mental  recovery 

The  vocational  guidance  and  place- 
ment program.'.  spon.sored  by  the  foun- 
dation are  vita:  to  the  amputee's  process 
of  rehabilitation.  In  many  cases  the 
individual  may  not  l>o  able  to  return  to 
hi.s  former  occupation,  th.us  niakin«  him 
economically  dependent  upon  others. 
This  factor  alone  can  destroy  or  at 
least  greatly  impede  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment. However,  the  foundations 
program  of  vo<:ational  guidance  can  re- 
train the  amputee  in  an  occupation 
which  can  make  him  economically  inde- 
pendent. The  prospect  of  being  inde- 
pendent in  hi',  mode  of  living  helps  to 
reaffirm  the  amputee's  self-respect — 
vital  to  complete  rehabilitation. 

The  placement  program  .spon.sored  by 
the  foundation  is  another  .itep  in  return- 
ing the  amputee  to  his  rightful  place 
in  society  It  matters  very  little  if  you 
retrain  a  per.son  who  ha.s  no  opportunity 
to  gain  employment  The  foundation 
works  continually  to  educate  the  em- 
ployer in  the  advantages  of  hiring  not 
only  amputees,  but  also  handicapped 
Individuals  In  general  They  are  able  to 
point  to  both  the  high  efficiency  and 
safety  record  of  the  handicapped. 

These  various  programs  of  the  foun- 
dation may  s*?em  very  broad,  but  they 
have  one  important  element  that  no 
large  organization  can  offer  Clo.se  per- 
sonal service  and  counsel  from  people 
familiar  with  the  problem.s  of  the  am- 
putees because  they  too  have  suffered 
the  same  handicap 

The  National  Amputation  Foundation. 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  was  originally 
dedicated  to  the  veteran  amputees  of 
World  War  I.  However,  in  recent  years 
the  foundation,  realizuig  the  urgent  need 
of  all  amput<»es.  whether  they  be  vet- 
erans or  nonveterans.  for  aid  and  coun- 
sel has  opened  its  memt)ership  to  all  am- 
putees. 

The  expanded  activities  of  the  foun- 
dation are  based  upon  the  premise  that 
"no  man  is  an  island."  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  people  who  have  lost  limtw, 
and  face  a  psychological  problem  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  us. 

I  offer  the  foundation  my  heartiest 
congratulations  on  their  42d  anniver- 
sary, and  urge  them  to  continue  their 
fine  work  on  behalf  of  both  the  veteran 
and  nonveteran  amputee. 


Balfariaa  Liberatioa  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  RAY 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THK  HOirSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1961 

Mr.  RAY.     Mr.  Speaker,    the    tragic 
history  of  the  Bulgarian  people  and  espe- 


cially the  observance  of  their  liberation 
day  serve  a  signiflcant  reminder  that 
freedom  must  always  be  guarded  and 
strengthened,  or  it  will  always  be  In 
jeopardy.  Otherwise  sacrifices  made  In 
the  name  of  national  Independence  will 
be  in  vain  The  gallant  Bulgarian  war- 
riors of  freedom,  the  best  fighters  in 
behalf  of  liberty,  had  vouchsafed  all  their 
worldly  possessions  and  their  lives  for 
Ihrir  freedom.  And  after  centuries  of 
struggle  against  their  formidable  Turk- 
ish foes,  they  finally  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing their  goal  83  years  ago  Thence- 
forth they  worked  hard  to  safeguard 
their  richly  deserved  prize,  their  inde- 
pendence But  unfortunately  they  were 
fated  to  suffer  the  worst  consequences  of 
the  pa-st  two  World  Wans  In  both  they 
were  on  the  lo.slng  side,  but  In  the  last 
one  they  not  only  lost  the  war.  but  their 
freedom  and  independence 

Since  1945  Bulgaria  has  been  drawn 
into  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  has  l)ecome 
practically  a  Soviet  colony.  Just  as  In 
the  past  the  Bulgarian  people  fought  the 
Turks  for  their  freedom,  now  they  are 
struggling  in  their  homeland  against 
Conirnunist  tyrants.  March  3  was  the 
83d  anniver.sary  of  their  lit>eratlon  day 
and  I  wish  them  fortitude  and  the  cour- 
age to  bear  their  trials  which  some  day 
mu.st  a.ssuredly  pass  away. 


Adminittrative   CoDserration   Policy   aad 
Pnblic  Land  Moratoriam 


EX T'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1961 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  Members  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  set  forth  below 
a  new  set  of  land  conservation  adminis- 
trative t)ollcies  In  the  Department  of 
Interior  with  respect  to  land  classifica- 
tions and  dispositions  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  were  an- 
nounced recently  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L  Udall.  Immediately 
following  this  departmental  administra- 
tive policy  statement  there  is  set  forth 
the  text  of  an  18-month  moratorium 
that  was  simultaneously  announced  by 
Secretary  Udall  on  most  typ>es  of  non- 
mineral  applications  and  petitions  for 
public  lands 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
administrative  policies  enunciated  and 
hope  that  the  moratorium  can  be  lifted 
before  the  expiration  of  the  18-month 
period  that  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  time 
within  which  pending  applications  may 
be  acted  upon.  In  this  connection.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the 
Members  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  informed  me  that  it  Is  the  De- 
partment's intention  to  lift  the  effect  of 
the  moratorium  as  opportunity  permits 
in  areas,  one  by  one,  as  the  problems  are 
overcome  or  as  remedial  legislation  may 
become  available. 
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The  documents  referred  to  are: 

Land  Ck>NSBivATioN  Poucns  or  ths  Dbpast- 
mirr  or  tks  Iimaaoa  With  Rasracr  to 

Laitd  OioasxriCATTONs  akd  DurosmoifB  ar 

Tin  Bthuuv  or  Lahd  MAirAOSKnrT 

1.  The  Oovernment  must  receive  a  full 
return  for  Ite  property  In  terms  of  money 
or  other  values.  No  party  to  a  transaction 
wltb  tbe  Oovermnent  Hhould  receive  a  wlnd- 
faU.  To  tbe  extent  tliat  the  law  permits 
and  In  the  absence  of  a  binding  contract. 
(a)  no  transaction  will  be  entered  into  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Mansc«ment  where  It  Is 
not  clearly  shown  by  competent  evidence 
that  the  Oorernment  will  receive  full  value 
and  (b)  no  transaction  will  be  consum- 
mated where,  In  the  course  of  proceeslng,  evi- 
dence develops  that  the  Government  wUl 
not  receive  full  value. 

a.  Private  exchanges  wiU  not  be  enter- 
tained or  consummated  except  where  it  Is 
shown  that  there  are  compelling  reasons  to 
acquire  the  offered  lands  to  augment  long- 
range  Federal  resource  management  pro- 
grams. Leases,  sales  or  other  dispositions  of 
public  lands  wUl  not  be  made  lUkleas  the 
lease  or  disposition  will  serve  a  sound  pubUc 
purpose.  Including  the  satisfaction  of  bona 
fide  needs  of  the  general  economy  and  im- 
proving the  administration  of  the  public 
lands.  Leases,  sales  and  other  dispositions 
of  public  lands  wUl  rx»t  be  made  when  they 
would  encourage  or  promote  speculation  In 
public  lands. 

3.  Public  lands  which  are  marginal  for 
agriculture  or  which  are  more  valuable  for 
usee  other  than  agriculture  or  which  under 
national  agriculture  policy  would  not  be 
found  proper  to  be  reduced  to  cultivation 
win  not  be  clasaifled  for  entry  under  the 
public  land  agricultural  development  laws. 

4  Lands  which  cfOinot  properly  be  de- 
veloped under  existing  public  land  laws,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  such  things  as  full 
return  for  the  lands,  requirements  of  State, 
county  and  other  local  agencies,  and  the 
needs  of  the  local  economy  will,  wherever 
feasible,  be  retained  In  Federal  ownership, 
pending  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation. 

5.  The  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, will  establish  procedures  which  wUl 
Insure  the  full  Implementation  of  these  antl- 
speculatlon  policies.  Among  other  things, 
he  will  InsUtute  procedures  to  determine,  at 
the  time  or  times  Just  prior  to  the  actions 
whereby  commitments  would  be  made,  that 
positive  and  convincing  evidence  exists  that 
the  Government  will  receive  full  value  from 
the  transaction  under  consideration  and  that 
discretionary  actions  leading  to  disposition 
or  lease  of  public  lands  made  pursuant  to 
the  public  land  lawn  wUl  meet  the  test  of 
serving  the  public  Interest. 

MOKATORIVM    ON    A>TLlCATION    AND    PntTXONS 

roK  PtraLic  Lands 

Whereas  the  public  lands  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  constitute 
an  important  segmrbt  of  the  econcaaaj  of 
the  West  and  of  Aiacka  and  their  proper  and 
efficient  administration  Is  Important  to  the 
expansion  of  that  economy:  and 

Whereas  the  privilege  of  filing  of  appUca- 
tloiM  and  petitions  under  the  public  land 
laws  has  been  abu^d  by  unethical  land  lo- 
cators and  promoters  at  the  cost  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  public;  and 

Whereas  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  filing 
of  applications  has  seriously  Impeded  both 
the  orderly  and  expedltloiis  disposal  of  pub- 
lic lands  suitable  therefor  to  States,  local 
governmental  units  private  organizations, 
and  individuals  and  the  orderly  and  efltclent 
management  of  those  lands  best  suited  for 
continued  Federal  administration  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  and 

Whereas  the  processing  appllcatloiu  and 
petitions  under  current  procedure  is  waste- 
ful of  public  funds;  and 


Whereas  the  Bzecutlve  and  the  Congress 
considering  legislation  to  promote  the 
efltelent  management  of  the  public  lands, 
therefore — 

1.  Pursiiant  to  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  sections  463 
and  2478  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (43  n.S.C. 
a  and  laoi),  as  amended,  and  otherwise.  It 
Is  hereby  directed  that,  until  September  1, 
1963,  all  petitions  for  classification  and  ap- 
plications for  rights  and  privileges  described 
In  paragraph  2  hereof,  submitted  after  the 
date  this  order  Is  published  in  the  Federal 
Bagtster,  except  those  submitted  by  or  for 
States  and  Icx^l  governments  and  by  or  for 
holders  of  scrip  rights,  will  not  be  accepted, 
will  not  be  considered  as  filed,  and  will  be 
returned  to  the  petitioner  or  applicant,  to- 
gether with  all  documents  and  remittance 
submitted  therewith,  unless  or  until  the 
lands  described  In  such  petitions  or  appllca- 
tloiu have  first  t>een  classified  by  the  au- 
thorized officer  and  opened  to  such  petitions 
or  applications. 

2.  The  petitions  and  applications  referred 
to  In  paragraph  1  of  this  order  are  those 
which  require  for  their  allowance  classifica- 
tion and  opening  or  offer  under  or  pursuant 
to  sections  7,  8,  or  14  of  the  act  of  June  28, 
1934  (48  SUt.  1272;  43  U.S.C.  315f.  315g, 
and  1171),  as  amended,  or  the  act  of  June  1, 
1938  (52  SUt.  609:  43  U.S.C.  682a-e),  as 
amended,  or  the  act  of  June  14,  1926  (44 
Stat.  741;  43  U.S.C.  869  et  seq  ) ,  as  amended. 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  cited  In  para- 
graph 1  of  this  order,  It  Is  further  directed 
that  all  petitions  and  applications  of  the 
types  referred  to  In  paragraph  2  of  this  order 
and  pending  In  the  various  land  offices  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  as  of  the 
date  this  order  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  will,  as  promptly  as  possible,  be 
considered  on  their  merits  by  the  appropri- 
ate land  office  manager.  Where  such  man- 
ager approves  such  petition  or  application, 
the  lands  will  be  opened  or  offered  at  the 
earUast  possible  time.  Where  such  manager 
rejects  such  petition  or  application  for  rea- 
sons involving  the  proper  classification  of 
lands,  the  decision  of  the  manager  will  be 
sustained  by  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  on  appeal  if  the  appellant  does 
not  submit  to  the  Director  positive  and  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  classification  is  in 
error.  Where  the  Director  svistains  decision 
of  a  manager  on  the  grounds  that  the  appel- 
lant had  not  submitted  positive  and  sub- 
Btant^al  evidence  that  the  classification  Is 
in  error,  the  decision  of  the  Director  will  be 
sustained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  IX 
he  finds  that  the  appellant  had  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  Director,  in  his  appeal  to  that 
oOdal.  positive  and  substantial  evidence  that 
the  classification  is  in  error. 

Stxwast  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Paj  lacreatcs  for  Personael  is  the  Vet- 
•rau'  AdmiaistratioB  Department  of 
Mefidae  aad  Surf  ery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

or    WIST    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  8. 1961 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
Introduced  two  measures  which  seek  to 
Increase  the  pay  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  based  on  a  sur- 
vey which  the  committee  made  of  all 


Veterans'  Administration  hospitals — 170 
in  number,  plus  S  lnd^>endent  domicil- 
iaries.  These  hotspitals  provide  medical 
care  for  approximately  114,000  veterans 
each  day,  plus  17,000  in  diHnlciUaries. 

The  managers  of  all  t^e  installations 
were  asked  for  their  suggestions  as  to 
the  salaries  which  should  be  paid  to  the 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  within  this 
system.  My  first  bill  represents  the  rec- 
ommendations of  these  managers  and 
the  second  proposal  represents  the 
thinking  of  the  seven  area  medical  di- 
rectors. 

It  is  essential,  Mr.  SF>eaker,  that  we 
give  consideration  to  providing  a  salary 
structure  and  scale  which  will  recruit 
and  retain  badly  needed  professional 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 


Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
tonri,  Looks  at  Federal  Supply 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  8, 1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
senior  Republican  representative  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  senior 
Republican  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Military  Procurement,  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
made  a  splendid  address  on  various 
aspects  of  Federal  supply  before  the 
Federal  Supply  Management  Association 
in  Washington.  DC,  on  February  7, 1961. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  this  speech  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
A   Congressman   Looks   at   Federal   Sttpply 

Commissioner  Bean,  I  appreciate  your 
generous  Introduction. 

Mr.  Eagle,  members  of  the  Federal  Supply 
Management  Association  and  guests,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  you  tonight 
at  your  first  meeting  and  to  dlscviss  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  of  vital  Interest  to  me 
during  the  10  years  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Before  discussing  the  assigned  subject 
"Congressman  Looks  at  Federal  Supply"  in 
detail  I  should  like  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion and  approval  of  the  fact  that  the  50 
or  more  members  of  yovu"  association  have 
seen  fit  on  their  own  initiative  to  organize 
a  Federal  Supply  Management  Association. 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  others  who  have  studied  this 
subject,  namely,  that  there  should  be  a  spe- 
cially trained  group  organized  to  raise  the 
management  of  Federal  supply  to  a  high 
professional  level.  The  broad  field  of  sup- 
ply management  represents  the  single  most 
important  financial  and  physical  element  in 
the  security  of  our  country. 

According  to  the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  In 
1932,  less  than  30  years  ago,  the  per  capita 
tax  for  all  levels  of  Government  totaled  $64. 
The  Federal  take  was  $15  or  22.7  percent, 
the  State  the  same,  and  the  local  tax  53.6 
percent.  So  the  Federal  Government  took 
roughly  23  percent  and  the  State  and  local 
governments   77   percent.     By    1958   the   per 
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Mtplt*  total  tax  waa  9tM — almoat  10  times 
tliaC  oC  1933  and  tiM  MdWAl  Oovvrtunent 
took  71  pafxxnt  ai3d  tlM  StaU  aiul  local  gov- 
•nunanta  30  peroenfc.  TIlIb  completa  trana- 
poaal.  mlod  jom,  took  place  In  less  than  30 
yean. 

acOPB  or  MIUTAXT  SUPVLT  OPKaATIONS 

WbUe  tiiere  hara  baaa  some  changes  In 
the  statUtlcs  on  military  aupply  operatlona 
from  a  fear  ago.  tixtf  have  not  been  great 
so  I  will  quote  a  few  paracrapha  rrom  the 
report  at  tbe  Snbcommlttae  on  Defenae  Pro- 
curement : 

"Military  procurement  haa  had  a  major 
Impact  upon  the  national  economy  and  eeg- 
menU  thereof  during  the  past  two  decades 
Procurement  of  suppUea.  materials,  and 
weapons  amount  to  933  to  $25  bllUon  per 
year.  From  fiscal  year  IMO  to  1959.  Inclu- 
sive, there  have  been  38  million  procurement 
transactions  with  a  d<rflar  TOlume  of  approxi- 
mately $228.4  billion. 

•'Military  transportation  bills  amount  to 
several  hundred  million  dollars  annually 

"The  Inventories  of  supplies  In  the  many 
duplicating  mUltary  supply  systems  amount 
to  some  »44.4  billion  and  are  stored  In  585 
million  square  feet  ot  depot  space  through- 
out the  world. 

"The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  many 
military  supply  systems  Is  conservatively 
estimated  at  $2  billion. 

"The  annual  dlspoaal  of  surpluses  ac- 
cording to  congressional  testimony  runs 
from  IS  to  $10  billion,  with  a  net  return  on 
sales  of  lees  than  3  percent  of  cost.  Many 
of  the  sales  have  a  serious  Impact  upon  por- 
tions of  the  economy."  (Report  of  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Proc\irement  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Commlttae.  pp.  Vll-Vin  1 

Let  us  compare  thea*  figures  with  others 
which  win  give  you  a  yardstick  for  measur- 
ing them. 

General   Services   Administration 

GSA  was  established  after  many  years  of 
study.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  first  Hoover 
Commission,  by  the  Congress  and  many  out- 
side interests. 

The  declaration  ot  policy  (sec.  3.  Public 
Law  153.  81st  Cong.)  atatea  lU  InUnt:  "It 
la  the  Intent  of  the  Congrsei  In  enacting  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  Oovernment  an 
economic  and  efficient  «ytem  for  procure- 
ment •  •  •  utlUzatlon  of  available  prop- 
erty •  •  •  dispoeal  of  surplus  proper- 
ty ••   •  records  management  •    •   •  " 

It  was  Intended  that  03A  would  act  as  the 
general  manager  in  the  conunon  areas  of 
property  management  for  the  Government. 

After  11  years  of  operation  GSA  has  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  Its  Intended  poesi- 
billUes. 

It  stocks  9.000  items  compared  to  3  4  mil- 
lion in  the  DOD. 

The  stores  Inventortea  are  valued  at  $51  6 
million  compared  to  nearly  $50  billion  in 
the  DOD. 

It  has  11  major  depots  and  2  annexes 
with  a  total  of  5.7  million  square  feet  of 
space  or  about  1  percent  of  the  585  million 
square  feet  in  the  DOD's  numerous  supply 
systems. 

According  to  former  Administrator  Floete 
GSA  purchases  about  3  percent  or  $833  mil- 
lion in  supplies  and  eqxiipoaent  from  a  total 
Government  procurement  of  about  $30  bll- 
Uon. 

Evidence  gathered  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  was  that  GSA  Is  doing  a  better 
Job  than  the  DOD  in  the  common  supplies 
field. 

GSA  stocks  turn  approximately  three 
times  per  year  whereas  military  stocks  are 
relatively  slow  turning  with  resultant  dete- 
rioration and  waste. 

GSA  buys  much  more  on  competitive  bids 
than  the  mlUUry  and  la  more  helpful  to 
small  business. 

I  ask  this  question:  "IT  the  supply  man- 
agement functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   had    been    well   organized    and    man- 


aged— I  mean— if  we  had  obtained  the  most 
from  the  meiina  and  avallnble  how  m my 
billions  of  dcUnrs  could  we  have  saved  for 
better  uses  and  what  hum;»:i  and  natural 
resources  could  have  been  m^de  available  f  >r 
pemutnent.  solid   growth   purposes'*  ' 

I  will  only  say  that  $2  to  $3  billion  por 
year  for  at  least  10  years  could  have  been 
saved  in  my  opinion.  That  I  bt-lieve  is  a 
modest  estimate. 

coNCi.r  =  ioN 

Here  is  a  challenge  to  the  executive 
branch,  the  leglslatl.-e  branch  and  to  the 
Federiil  Supply  Man.tgonient  A-=o'>cl.Uion  I 
cununend  you  for  seeing  the  chai;enge  and 
wish  you  the  best  uf  succe.ss  m  y  uir  cfTorts 
to  meet  it. 


Address  by  Abrakam  Ribicoff,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Educatioa,  and  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNrCTtClT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFIiESENTAnVEa 

Wednesday.  March  8.  1961 

Mr.  DAE'DARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
National  EkJucation  Association  called  a 
special  legislative  conference  in  Wash- 
ington last  Saturday  night  concerning 
the  pro<?ram  of  President  Kennedy.  It 
was  the  occasion  for  a  report  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  HeaUh,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Gov.  Abraham  A.  RibicofT, 
which  sets  forth  many  facts  which  we 
must  keep  in  mind  as  we  prepare  to 
consider  tais  program  in  tiie  coming 
months. 

Governor  RibicofT  Is  no  stranger  to  the 
problems  of  education.  In  his  adminis- 
tration In  Connecticut,  he  faced  a  ris- 
ing school  enrollment  and  dealt  with  a 
sharp  rise  in  educational  costs.  Alert 
and  imaginative,  he  spurred  attention 
to  these  problems  at  the  local  level 
which  waa  marked  by  progress  all  BLlona 
the  line.  He  supported  a  hiRher  mini- 
mum for  all  teachers  and  signed  into 
law  a  statewide  tenure  act. 

His  spe<«h  underlines  the  important 
fact  that  all  Americans  want  an  edu- 
cational system  adequate  to  our  needs, 
but  that  dtlTerences  sunong  us  ari.se  over 
how  best  to  attain  it  And  he  makes 
clear  what  is  often  forgotten  in  this  dis- 
cussion— that  Federal  aid  to  education 
is  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself 

There  are  many  controversial  aspects 
to  the  education  program  which  has 
been  presented  to  this  House.  We  will 
all  l>e  imdertakmg  close  study  of  this 
measure  in  the  days  ahead,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  rea.sonable  m-n  will  find  a 
workable  solution  fair  to  all  our  citi/eiis. 
Governor  RlblcofT's  speech  offers  some 
eloquent  argument  in  support  of  the 
measure  which  is  before  us;  I  believe  it 
deserves  thorough  consideration  by  the 
Members  of  the  House: 

President  Kennedy  haa  sent  tn  r<>np-ess 
the  most  significant  proposals  In  'he  flciu 
of  education  ever  to  have  the  s'.ipi-rt  of  a 
U.S.  President.  He  has  pledged  hU  person.il 
support  of  these  proposaLi  t)ecnu«e  of  a  basic 
faith  that  education  is  a  key  to  t!ie  prugresa 
of  all  mankind. 

It  la  a  privUege  for  me  to  spcalc  tonight 
on  behalf  of  the  President's  prugram  I  lun 
proud  to  be  enlisted  In  the  cause  to  which 


he  u  -so  (Irmly  dedicated      And  I  appreciate 

thu  opp<jriututy  to  meet  with  distinguished 
representatives  of  an  organization  which  so 
deep:y  sliares  the  Piesldeut's  asplraUons  for 
tfie  progress  of  An»erlcan  education. 

Oar  total  pn-uress  as  a  nation  has  always 
g  i.e  hand  In  hand  with  cur  progress  in 
education  We  cannot  expect  for  long  to 
have  one  without  the  other. 

By  the  same  token.  If  we  move  ahead  In 
ed'.K-at'on,  we  will  continue  to  move  ahead 
a.s  :\  nail  in  PV^r  educntion  engenders  pn>!;- 
ress  in  .ill  a?pects  of  our  national  life  This 
has  been  demonstrated  from  our  beginning 
as  a  y  'U"(?  nation  to  our  emergence  as  a 
wor'.d  power 

The  N  it'.nna!  Edufatlnn  Association,  the 
St  ite  Education  Associations,  and  the  De- 
pirtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
sh:ire  tiifse  du  il  pi  ils — progress  of  American 
education  and  progress  of  America.  And 
sn  do  the  American  people 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  an  educational  system  adequate  to  our 
need;  but  how  we  cnn  attain  it.  And  these 
re^'ds  must  be  considered  not  only  in  the 
light  of  today's  problems  but  of  tomorrow's 
as  well  Tomorrow's  problems  must  not  be 
left  for  tomorrow  They  must  be  dealt  with 
tod.iy  Ftir  the  lead  time  in  all  things  con- 
cerned with  education  is  long  And  we 
cannot  afford  the  price  of  delay 

T  Klay's  needs  In  education  are  well  docu- 
mented      And    there   has    been   ample   fore- 
wtrning  of  tlie  potential  crises  of  tomorrow 
What  should  demand  our  whole  attention 
at  this  point  is  the  solution. 

During  recent  years  and  months  —and 
es;ieclni;y  in  recent  weeks— there  has  been 
a  growing  awnrene^s  that  greater  public  sup- 
port of  educntion  is  essential  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  developing  reallratJon 
nf  what  the  Pederal  responsibility  should  be 
in  this  t'it,-\l  efTort 

Bat  ton  often,  it  seems  to  me,  the  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  have  Ijeen  off  the  real 
t;\r;ret 

At  timi^  the  argument  has  been  entirely 
ni-gatlve.  ijfwted  solely  on  the  obvious  fact 
that  Federal  assistance  has  never  meant  Fed- 
eral infrference  or  control.  I  suggest  that 
quite  enough  time  and  energy  have  been  de- 
voted to  this  point  Nobody,  so  far  as  I 
know,  wants  Federal  control  of  education 
Nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  seeks  It.  You  and 
I  don't  want  It  The  States  don't  want  it. 
The  Congress  drjesn't  want  it  Clearly,  the 
Preriident  doesn't  want  it.  So  let's  agree  once 
and  for  all  that  we're  not  going  to  have  Fed- 
eral control  of  education 

At  the  other  extreme,  some  advocates.  In 
an  excels  of  enthu.slasm.  seem  to  suggest  that 
Federal  aid  la  a  bold  new  concept  that  all  by 
I'self  can  reshape  the  whole  course  of  Amerl- 
c m  e<lucatlon.  This,  of  course,  is  also  wide 
of  rhe  mark 

So  the  practice  and  principle  of  Federal  aid 
t  )  education  needs  to  be  protected  not  only 
from  Its  euemles  but  sometimes  also  from 
its  friends 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Federal  role 
has  been  a  legitimate  and  accepted  part  of 
the  American  educational  experience  since 
tlie  founding  of  the  Republic.  It  has 
neither  subverted  education  nor  produced 
the  millennium.  It  is  neither  that  bad — 
nor  that  gcxxl. 

For  175  years.  Federal  aid  has  helped  to 
serve  the  na'ional  Interest.  This,  as  I 
understand  It.  is  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wjs  set  up  for  in  the  first  place 

in  prup<3rtlon  to  other  sources  of  support, 
the  Federal  share,  of  course,  has  always  been 
niotlest  But  the  amount  of  dollars  has 
been  slgnltlcunt  The  total  of  all  Federal 
funds  devoted  to  educational  activities  In 
n.scal   yc;ur  I960  was  $3  7  billion. 

The  jv.int  l.s,  the  Federal  Government  ai- 
re idy  is  helping  education  In  what  can  only 
be  termed  a  big  way. 

This  has  not  come  about  by  accident  or 
simply    to   demonstrate   a   theory.     Congress 
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has  authorized  Federal  aid  to  meet  certain 
specific  needs,  when  other  solutions  were  not 
deemed    adequate   in    the    national   Interest. 

That  is  all  the  President  la  propoalng  be 
done  today.  That  is  all  he  was  advocating 
in  1957  when,  as  a  Senator,  he  told  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  that 
"  *  *  *  the  race  for  advantage  In  the  cold 
war  is  •  •  •  a  race  of  education  and  re- 
search" as  well  as  a  race  of  armaments,  pro- 
duction,  and  propaganda. 

The  situation  confronting  both  American 
education  and  the  Nation  today  la  dlffwent 
in  degree  and  kind  than  any  that  haa  con- 
fronted us  before.  The  question  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  therefore,  needs  to  be 
viewed  In  a  modern  context. 

iTie  basic  ingredients  of  the  American 
concept  of  education  are,  of  course,  un- 
changed. There  are  in  education  all  the 
hallmarks  of  our  Nation's  progress.  There  Is 
effort,  imagination,  and  growth.  There  la 
a  firm  twiief  in  the  virtue  of  local  control 
of  public  education.  There  Is  a  sound  and 
workable  relationship  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments — backed  up  by  a  long 
reoord  of  solid  achievement.  All  this  and 
more  remains  the  same. 

The  problems,  however,  are  not  the  same. 
New  challenges  require  more  of  American 
youth.  National  requiremente,  economic 
progress,  the  rapid  advance  of  science  and 
technology  have  combined  to  raise  the  sights 
of  the  present  generation  of  students.  The 
Nation  expects  much  of  them,  and  there  la 
evidence  throughout  the  Nation  of  an  eager- 
ness to  live  up  to  these  expectatlona. 

And  they  will  live  up  to  our  expectations, 
given  the  opportunity.  For  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment to  lend  a  measure  of  aaslatanoe 
in  providing  adequate  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  coming  generations  of  Amer- 
icans is  only  a  recognition  of  what  we  aa  • 
Nation  expect  of  that  generation. 

The  job,  therefore,  is  up  to  the  Am^ican 
people  as  a  whole,  working  through  the 
established  instruments  of  government,  to 
see  that  no  American  youth  Is  denied  the 
opporttmity  to  realize  his  full  potential. 

More  and  nu>re  young  Anxerlcans  will  be 
denied  that  opportunity — to  their  own  and 
the  Nation's  loss — unless  action  Is  taken  to 
stipplement  State  and  local  efforts.  There 
are  a  ntmiber  of  reasons  why  this  is  so. 

Of  prime  Importance,  of  course,  it  the  un- 
even financial  capacity  of  the  varioui 
States.  Despite  Increased  efforts,  many 
States  simply  do  not  have  the  tax  reaotirces 
to   do    what  needs   to   be  done  for  educa- 


tion. Nor  will  they  be  able  to  do  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  And  those  that  are  bet- 
ter off  are  confronted  with  a  hoet  of  press- 
ing demands  on  their  resoiu-ces. 

While  Federal  tax  dollars  have  doubled  in 
the  postwar  years,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  had  to  increase  their  tax  reve- 
nues by  more  than  300  percent.  From  1946 
to  1B50,  while  the  Federal  debt  increased  by 
9  percent,  State  and  local  debt  soared  by 
more  than  360  percent.  Property  taxes,  the 
traditional  source  of  revenue  for  education, 
are  In  many  areas  rapidly  approaching  the 
limits  of  reasonableness. 

In  the  meantime,  the  costs  of  education 
are  going  up  and  up  and  will  continue  to 
for  some  time.  First  there  ts  the  added  ex- 
pense of  increased  enrollments.  Our  public 
school  enrollments  have  been  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1  million  a  year  for 
the  last  several  years.  Then  there  are  the 
increasing  costs  of  buildings,  l>ooks,  and 
salaries — all  the  goods  and  services  that  go 
into  the  operation  of  our  school  system. 
And  finally,  there  Is  the  drive  toward  better 
education.  This  involves  more  and  t>etter 
laboratory  facilities,  expanded  libraries  and 
all  scx^  of  modem  teaching  aids. 

AU  told,  just  in  the  past  10  years  the 
cost-per -pupil  in  our  public  education  sys- 
tem has  jtunped  from  t284  a  year  to  $496  — 
an  Increase  of  75  percent. 

Even  where  the  situation  is  not  yet 
deq>erate,  efforts  to  raise  real  estate,  per- 
sonal, and  business  taxes  still  higher  are 
meeting  with  more  and  more  resistance. 

This  Is  not  just  a  problem  for  the  hard- 
preased  States.  It  is  a  problem  that  should 
oonocrn  us  all.  For  when  education  is  short- 
changed anywhere  it  is  an  unseen  drag  on 
our  national   strength   everywhere. 

The  uneven  pattern  of  State  and  local  tax 
d^MCity  Is  aggravated  by  other  f  actcx-s  which 
serioiuly  affect  our  total  progress  in  educa- 
tion. One  is  the  uneven  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  our  school-age  population  it- 
self. As  of  1957,  no  less  than  44  percent  of 
the  Nation's  children  luider  the  age  of  18 
were  concentrated  in  seven  States.  And 
this  concentration  has  probably  increased 
since  then. 

Another  problem  confronting  many  a 
school  district.  Is  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
mobility  of  our  population.  Each  year,  more 
than  B  million  people  move  from  one  State 
to  another.  In  a  decade,  no  less  than  a 
fourth  of  our  people  go  to  live  in  other 
States.  Today's  resident  of  a  high-income 
State  with  a  better-than-average  school  sys- 


tem may  well  find  tomorrow  that  his  chil- 
dren attend  a  less-than-average  school  in 
a  low-Income  State. 

Dominating  all  other  fact<X8  is  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Nation's  interest  in  edu- 
cation. This  has  taken  the  American  people 
higher  and  higher  up  the  educational  lad- 
der in  larger  and  ever  larger  ntmabers.  In 
the  lifetime  of  many  of  us  In  this  room, 
a  grade  school  education  was  the  norm, 
a  high  school  education  the  exception.  That 
rarity,  a  college  t!ducatlon,  waa  for  the  for- 
tunate few. 

As  recently  as  1920,  only  about  20  percent 
of  our  youngsters  went  on  to  high  school. 
Today,  more  than  40  i}ercent  of  oiu-  high 
school  graduates  go  on  to  college. 

This  kind  of  momentum  must  not  be  de- 
nied. On  the  contrary,  it  Is  In  the  Nation's 
Interest  that  It  be  encouraged. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  Federal - 
State  relationship  in  education  should  be  in 
any  way  modified  or  changed.  No  such 
cliange  has  been  advocated.  What  is  being 
advocated  Is  a  further  application  of  old 
approaches  to  the  problem  of  education  in 
this  country.  Sc:holarship  assistance  is  not 
new.  The  use  of  Federal  funds  for  school 
construction  Is  not  new.  Contribution  to 
teacher  salaries  is  not  new.  All  of  these 
principles  have  l>een  put  Into  practice  suc- 
cessfully In  a  long  line  of  experience,  going 
back  to  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1785  and 
extending  on  through  the  land  grant  college 
program,  the  GI  bill,  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Those  who  came  before  us  were  ready  and 
willing  to  use  the  instruments  of  govern- 
ment to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 
They  were  not  deterred  by  shibboleths  or 
false  fears. 

Those  stanch  advocates  of  Federal  interest 
In  education — Washington  and  Jefferson — 
would  agree,  I  think,  that  there  is  greater 
Justification  for  Federal  support  of  education 
today  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  role  in  education  is  a  proud 
one.  Both  its  potential  for  good  and  its 
accepted  limits  derive  from  the  firm  tradi- 
tion of  jnutual  respect  for  true  FedersU-State 
cooperation.  It  draws  strength  from  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  that  the  American 
people  have  for  education. 

The  Federal  Government  can,  and  I  believe 
must,  play  a  significant  role  in  the  vital 
process  by  which  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  prepares  itself  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  1960's,  the  1970's,  and  beyond. 


SENATE 

Tm  HSDAY,  M.\Rcii  9,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Re?.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  ofTered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory,  whose 
throne  is  truth :  Frail  creatures  of  dust, 
serving  our  brief  day  on  the  world's 
vast  stage,  we  would  set  our  little  lives 
in  the  midst  of  Thine  eternity  and  feel 
around  us  Thy  greatness  and  Thy  peace. 

Like  flowers  in  spring  gardens,  uplifted 
to  the  sun;  like  still  waters  that  mirror 
the  eternal  stars,  so  we  would  lift  our 
yearning  souls  to  Thee,  oiu'  light  and 
our  life,  our  help  and  our  hope. 

We  pray  that  the  institutions  of  Jus- 
tice, of  united  endearor  and  mutual  im- 
derstanding,  which  are  being  set  up  amid 
the  agitations  of  these  anxious,  yet  hope- 


ful days,  may  become  the  instruments 
of  Thy  providence  in  bringing  to  fulfill- 
ment, at  last,  the  prophet's  dream — 
"violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  Thy 
land,  wasting  nor  destruction  within  Thy 
borders." 

Give  us  faith  which  rises  above  frus- 
tration, patience  which  will  bear  the 
strain  of  waiting,  good  will  which  can- 
not be  discouraged  even  by  duplicity,  and 
forgiveness  for  those  who  repent,  as  we, 
ourselves,  ask  to  be  forgiven. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  iH. 
J.  Res.  289)  relating  to  the  time  for  fil- 
ing a  report  on  renegotiation  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  8,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXBCUnVB 

Mr.  S^ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
more  ttnU  the  Senate  proeeed  to  conaid- 
er  executive  buirine— .  to  consider  the 
mxnlnatkxis  of  the  KaecuUve  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  tlie  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sulmilttlng  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harold  Brown,  of  California,  to 
be  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sendees. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I 
report  favorably  the  nominations  of  1 
▼ice  admiral  in  the  Navy  and  15  major 
generals  and  31  brigadier  generals  in  the 
Regular  Army.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions wUl  be  placed  on  the  ExecuUve 
Calendar. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Rear  Adm  Charles  B.  M&rtell.  US.  Navy. 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
for  commanda  and  otber  duties  determined 
by  the  President:  and 

Maj.  0«n.  Thamaa  Jahn  Sands,  Army  of 
the  United  State*  (twIgartlT  general.  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  otiMr  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  ReguUr  Anny  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  In  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  a  total  of  2.985 
nominations  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander or  equivalent,  and  below.  In 
order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
CoKCREssiONAL  Recoro.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  He  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary  s  desk  are  as  follows: 

Charles  K  Alexander.  Jr..  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  and  pannanent  promo- 
tion in  the  Navy  and  liartns  Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


CIVIL  AERONAXmCS  BOARD 

The  Chief  CTerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  T.  Murphy,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  ClvU  Aeroruiutics 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31.  19M. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomlnatlOQ  Is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Hickman  Price,  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notirfed  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  Uiese  nomuiaUons. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATTV'E    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  busine.vs. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con:.idt ratiun  of  Uk- 
i&lati\  e  business. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  MESSAGE 
ON  URBAN  RENEWAL  AND  HOUS- 
ING 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  tho 
message  on  urban  renewal  and  housing 
which  President  Kennedy  h.T.s  st  nt  us  is 
the  message  of  a  leader  who  has  the 
honesty  to  look  around  hi:n  at  the  ciUo.s. 
towns,  and  rural  areas  of  the  Nation  and 
to  see  them  blr  they  are  It  is  the  mes- 
sage of  a  leader  who  has  the  courage  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  courage  to  say  that 
the  look  of  the  American  scene  is  not 
good. 

The  message  points  to  the  die  ay  and 
the  strangulation  of  our  cities  It  points 
to  the  haphazard  suburban  sprawl  which 
is  Indiscriminately  and  voracioasly  chew- 
in?  up  green  lands.  The  message  high- 
lights the  fact  that  a  serious  conversion 
is.  by  neglect  and  shortsightedness,  tak- 
ing place  in  the  areas  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  now  live. 
This  conversion  is  turning  urban  and 
suburban  areas  into  crowded  concrete 
Jungles — dangerous,  inhospitable,  and 
unhealthy. 

The  message  also  points  to  the  needs 
of  millions  of  citizens — older  i.x>rson.s. 
low-income  families,  and  otliers.  on  the 
farms  no  less  than  in  the  cities — who 
need  help  in  order  to  get  a  decent  roof 
over  their  heads  and.  under  it.  to  get 
some  of  the  housing  conveniences  which 
our  research  and  industrial  ingenuity 
make  possible. 

Anyone  must  know  that  the.«;e  prob- 
lems are  acute  now,  and  will  become 
desperate  in  a  few  years  if  they  are  not 
dealt  with  now.  The  President  has  asked 
us  to  face  them.  He  has  asked  us  to  join 
with  him.  with  local  governments,  and 
with  private  initiative  in  a  massive  effort 
to  meet  them  as  they  exist  from  one  end 
of  the  Nation  to  the  other. 

He  has  called  on  us  to  look  around  us 
and  to  look  ahead.  He  has  asked  us  to 
act  on  what  we  see  and  on  what  we  can 
readily  foresee.  In  the  last  analysis, 
what  he  asks  of  all  of  us  is  that  we  recog- 
nize our  responsibility  to  keep  this  Na- 
tion's population  centers  habitable  and 
to  make  It  possible  for  citizens  to  be 


housed  in  decency  and  dignity  and  with 
a  modicum  of  comfort  and  serenity. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  to  meet  its  part  of  that  re- 
sponsibLity. 


AID    FOR    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN- 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  we  recog- 
nize that  in  meeting  the  human  needs  of 
our  citizens,  we  must  adopt  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  kind  of  program- 
ing 'I  his  IS  essential,  not  only  in  the  in- 
tere.>l.s  of  the  Individual,  but  aLso,  the 
American  taxpayer 

I'nder  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program  is  helping  to  al- 
leviate some  real  hardships. 

Hecentl.v.  a  number  of  comn"'anities 
in  Wisconsin  liave  expressed  an  interest 
In  greater  local  authority  for  admin- 
l.stenng  this  prorram  By  such  a  change 
m  admiiii.stri m,'  m'^thods.  leaders  cf 
ihc-^e  communities  feel  that  the  programs 
cjuld  be  curried  out  more  effectively, 
to  meet  tlie  needs  of  tlie  local  people. 

Recently.  I  received  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions urging  such  a  revi.'^ion  of  the  law. 
Believing  these  deserve  the  consideration 
of  Congres.s.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R£coRO.  as  follows: 

Resolution    bt    Kenosha    Couvtt.    Wis 

RosMiutl'in  m.^mnrlaMzln?  Conjjrf'-.s  in  rn.irt 
If  •Isl.Mi  .n  p^rmltMng  localities  to  d^mnnd 
a-i  arriunilng  from  recipients  of  caeh 
[>ivmpnts  linrlpr  the  ."ild  to  dependent 
c^illdrrn  cntc/orlcnl  aid  progrnm  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Hpalth  Educatlr^n.  and  Welfure.  and  also 
permlttlni?  distribution  of  such  aid  In 
cmmrdity  or  voucher  form  in  appropriate 
cases 

Whereits  a  news  lt«-m  appearing  tu  the  Mil- 
waukee J  urnal  on  Sunday.  October  16,  I960, 
reported  the  fact  that  in  Augu»t  of  this 
year  10.571  Wisconsin  families  with  27.6fl0 
children  received  financial  help  through  the 
aid  U)  dependent  children  program,  which  la 
partially  financed  by  oontrlbutlnna  from 
the  Federal  Ouvernmeul  under  Uie  Uwa  re- 
lauiig  t<i  aid  to  de{)eMdent  clilldren  cate- 
guricil  uld  prograni.  administered  by  the 
Fetleral  Dt'purtment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Clovernment  con- 
tributes funds  for  such  aid  to  dependent 
ciiUdren  projjram.  which  Is  commonly  kjiown 
both  as  mothers'  aid  and  as  State  aid.  only 
up<in  the  condition  that  svich  aid  be  dis- 
bursed In  cash  payments,  and  that  no  ac- 
counting be  demanded  of  Individual  recipi- 
ents there-  f  a«  to  how  such  cash  Is  spent, 
a.t.i 

WhrriMS  tlie  1959  annual  rep<jrt  of  the 
Milwaukee  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  dlscloeed  that  In  that  year  said 
department  disbursed  over  S5.500.000  In  aid 
to  dependent  children  payments,  of  which 
the  Federal  Oovernment  contributed  48.28 
percent  and  the  State  governtneut  con- 
tributed a3  Oo  percent,  and 

Whereas  the  same  annual  welfare  report 
revealed  that  In  December  of  that  year  2.888 
women  In  Milwaukee  County  were  receiving 
cash  payments  for  themselves  and  their 
children  under  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program,  and  that  of  such  women  Sa  percent 
were  dlvocoeee.  »4  2  percent  were  unmarried 
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mothers,  and  lfl.7  percent  were  wives  tttea- 
dooed  by  tlietr  huabands  <ar  a  total  of  1%M 
percent ) ,  wlileb  flfiires  tend  to  alMNr  that- the 
vast  majority  of  aid  reoiptaari  luidar  this 
asaUUDce  program  »i»  womaa  In  nUlMr 
unfortunate    clrcuxnsUineM;    and 

Whereas  another  recent  news  ttem  tn  tlie 
dally  prees  on  the  subject  of  «\ich  wM  bas 
indicated  that  aocoitUng  to  leouttle  tn  ttie 
oOoe  of  the  clerk  of  MUwaufcee  Oonatf  Cir- 
cuit Court,  about  one-third  of  the  wmwi 
and  their  children  Involved  In  the  10,000 
current  support  and  ailranny  caaae  on  Ale 
In  that  office  are  getUog  public  eMlef  noe 
(from  which  It  can  be  aearumed  that  moat 
of  theee  women  are  receiving  aid  to  de- 
pendent children ) ;  and 

Whereas  It  has  alao  bean  repotted  In  tte 
prees  that  the  preeent  Democrat  and  Be- 
puhllran  zKxnlnees  for  Cougreea  In  the  Wis- 
consin Fifth  Congressional  District  have 
agreed  In  public  debate  that  local  author- 
ities should  have  more  discretion  and  control 
In  the  above  matters;  and 

Whereea  it  wonld  be  beneOctal  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  permit  local  authorittae  to 
eEerclee  audi  dtscretkxi  and  oontrol  tn 
where  the  reelptento  of  such  aki  eltkar  i 
age  their  money  unwisely,  or  oonduct 
selves  improperly,  or  care  fur  their  children 
Inadequately:  Now,  therefore,  belt 

Resolved  by  the  Milwaukee  Countp  Board 
of  Supervi3or$,  That  the  Oongreae  of  the 
United  States  be  reapeetfuUy  requeated  to 
conalder  and  enact  legislation  tn  1001 
ing  the  laws  relating  to  aid  to 
children  categortoal  aid  program  adnUBla- 
tared  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant  dlacratlon- 
ary  authority  to  local  goterulng  bodlaa  and 
public  welfare  directors  to  enable  tlMm  to 
demand  an  aecxnintlag  from  reclptenta  of 
cash  paymenta  under  the  aid  to  dependant 
children  program,  and  alao  to  — *»*'*^  them 
to  distribute  suoh  aid  In  the  form  ot  oom- 
modltlea  or  vouchers  for  the  aauM  In  lieu 
of  direct  caah.  payments,  as  such  local  gov- 
ernlrt;  bodies  of  public  welfare  directoca  jnay 
deem  appropriate  In  Individual  cases;  and 
be  it  farther 

Resolved.  That  authenticated  eoplea  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Wlaoon- 
sin  Members  and  Wlaconem  Membere  elect  of 
the  Congress  of  the  TTnited  Statea,  aa  well  aa 
to  the  respective  boards  of  snperlvaora  of 
the  other  70  counties  In  this  State;  and  be 
it  further 

HeMolved.  That  such  Wiaoonain  MainhHi 
and  Wlaconsln  Members-elaet  of  fTnniT— ■  be 
requeeted  to  take  joint  action  to  Inaure  tint 
this  reeolutlon  be  spread  upon  the  Cow- 
aaxBaiONAi.  Baoois  far  the  purpose  of  »««v*»»g 
known  the  contents  thereof  to  all  liembera 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea;  and 
be  It 

Retolved,  That  the  legislative  oaamdttee 
of  said  Milwaukee  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors be.  and  they  hereby  are  Inatnaetad  to 
sponeor  a  similar  reeolutlon  In  the  IMl  leg- 
islature so  that  the  foregoing  obJactlvaa  will 
be  adopted  by  the  latter  body  as  the  Intent 
and  public  policy  of  tills  State. 


RasoLunoN   or  LawoLaas  Oovmtt.  Wb. 

Reeolutlon  memorallElng  Congreee  to  enact 
legislation  permitting  locaUtlaa  to  demand 
an  accounting  frocn  redplanta  of  oatfi  pay- 
menta under  the  aid  to  dependant  chil- 
dren categorical  aid  program  admlnlaterad 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Bealtb«  Xdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,  and  alao  permlttlag 
distribution  of  such  aid  In  oonmiodlty  or 
voucher  form  In  appropriate  oaaaa 

Whereas  the  Federal  OovemBMBt 
utes  funds  for  auch  aid  to  dependent 
dren  progiam.  only  upoot  tha  aondlMon  tlwt 
such  aid  be  dlsburaed  In  oaah  pafmanta,  and 
that  no  accounting  be  deoianded  of  IndlvM- 
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ual  recipients  thereof  aa  to  how  such  c&ah 
la  apant;  and 

^WlMreaa  In  niaay  oaaaa,  eaah  dlsbursDd  to 
mothers  to  feed,  clothe  and  house  their 
cklMcan  lum  not  been  vaed  for  thla  puipoae, 
but  tea*  been  equaodwred  In  taverns  at  id  by 
making  unwlae  and  uncalled  for  pvu-c  bases 
of  luxury  items  thereby  depriving  the  chil- 
dren of  the  necessities  of  lite;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  peiiult  local  atitborttles  to  exerctee  audi 
discretion  and  control  In  caeea  wher<t  the 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  cither 
their  money  unwlaely.  or  ooitduet 
leaa  improperly,  or  care  for  tbelr  chil- 
dren inadequately:  Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

itesolved  by  the  Langlade  County  Board  of 
Supervisors .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  be  respectfully  requested  to  consider 
and  enact  legislation  in  1961  amendlni;  the 
lawa  relating  to  aid  for  dependent  children  to 
grant  dlecretlonary  powers  to  local  autbor- 
ittaa  and  public  welfare  directors  to  enaUe 
them  to  demand  an  accounting  from  recipi- 
ents of  oaah  paymenta  under  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  program,  and  also  to  en- 
able them  to  distribute  such  aid  In  the  form 
of  ccMimudltles  or  vouchers  In  lieu  of  direct 
ca^  paymenta,  where  local  welfare  author- 
ittee  may  deem  It  appropriate  In  Indivldiial 
caeea;  and  be  It  further 

Jtesoilacd,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
trana^tted  to  the  Wlaconsin  Members  of  the 
lis.  flennte   and  House   of  Representatives. 


BxaoLxmoN  or  Vn^As  Comrrr.  Wis. 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
leglalatlon  permitting  localities  to  de- 
mand an  accounting  from  recipients  of 
eaah  payments  under  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent ohtldren  categorical  aid  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  federal  Department  of 
Health.  Sducatlon,  and  Welfare,  and  alao 
permitting  distribution  of  such  aid  in 
commodity  or  voucher  form  in  appropriate 


Whereas  the  Federal  Government  contrlb- 
utea  funds  for  such  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  only  upon  the  condition  that 
each  aid  be  dlabuiaed  in  cash  paymenta, 
and  that  no  aooountlng  be  denumded  of 
ladlvldaai  redplenta  tbereof  aa  to  how  auch 
eaah  la  spent;  and 

WlMsaas  In  numy  cases  cash  dlabursed 
to  jnothars  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  their 
chndren  lias  not  been  used  for  this  pur- 
poae,  trat  haa  been  squandered  In  taverns 
and  by  making  unwlae  and  uneaUed-for 
puidwaa  of  luxury  Iteau,  thereby  depriv- 
ing the  ehlldrai  of  the  neceaaltles  of  life; 


it  would  be  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  pemUt  local  authorities  to  exer- 
dae  auch  dlacretlon  and  control  li;  caaes 
where  the  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  either  numage  their  nxwey  un- 
wisely or  conduct  themselves  Improperly, 
or  ears  for  their  children  Inadequately: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

JIaaofnfd  by  the  Vilas  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Tbat  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statea  be  respectfully  requested  to  consider 
and  ensfct  legislation  In  1961  amending  the 
lanm  relating  to  aid  for  dependent  chlldr«i 
to  gwiit  dlaorettonary  powers  to  local  au- 
thorltlea  and  public  welfare  directors  to 
enable  them  to  demand  an  accounting  from 
recipients  of  cash  payments  under  the  aid 
to  dvanttent  ehOdren  program,  and  also 
to  anaUe  them  to  dlatrlbute  such  aid  in 
the  form  of  commodities  or  vouchers  in 
lieu  of  direct  cash  payments,  where  local 
w«ttare  autherttlea  may  deem  It  appropriate 
in  mdtvMnal  caaea;  and  be  it  further 

Maatloed.,  Ibat  oopiea  of  this  resolution 
be  tKinamlttftrl  to  the  Wisconsin  Members 
of  tlia  173.  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tlvas,'  aa  wen  aa  to  the  respective  boards  of 


supervisors  of  the  other  70  Wleconsln  co\ra- 
ties  In  this  State;  and  be  It  furtter 

Meaolved.  Tliat  the  leglstatlve  eommittae 
of  the  VUas  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
be  and  hereby  is  Instructed  to  ^>onsor  a 
similar  resolution  in  the  1961  l^lslature  so 
that  the  foregoing  objectives  will  be  adopted 
by  the  latter  body  as  the  Intent  and  public 
policy  of  this  State. 


BTT.Tfi  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introdticed,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  ttnanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.TARBOROUGH: 

S.  1287.  A  bill  to  permit  tncluston  of 
money-order  fees  in  determining  grtwe  re- 
ceipts of  post  officee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See    the    remarks    of    Mr.    YASBoaoTreH 
wiien  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear   under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND : 

S.  1268.  A  'bin    to    provide    for    improved 
administrative  practices  and  procedures  In 
the  U.S.  courts,  and  tot  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  .Judldary. 
By    Mr.    HUMPHBKT: 

S.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  lbs.  Violet 
Agnes  Banks;  and 

S.  1270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mltsuko 
Kahara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  ben»- 
flts  under  the  provisions  of  titles  II,  V.  and 
VI  of  the  National  Defenee  Bducatlon  Act  of 
1958  for  teachers  in  private  nonprofit  schools; 
to  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

8. 1272.  A  bni  to  autharlae  Capt.  LloFd  V. 
Jan.  U.8.  Army,  to  accept  and  wear  tha  deco- 
ration tendered  him  by  the  Government  of 
France;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bda- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bmmnsr  when 
he  Introduced  the  next  to  laat  above- 
mentioned  bill,  wblch  appear  under  a  aepa- 
rate  heading.) 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  MUne: 

S.  1373.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jong  13M 
Kim;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  SYMXNQTON: 

S.  1274.  A  bill  X<v  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Julian  E.  OUlespie;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

S.  1275.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Sodsa  Security  Act  to  extend.  In  oertala 
caaes.  the  period  within  which  paoof  of  sn^ 
port  muat  be  filed  aa  a  oondlttan  of  entttla- 
ment  for  parent's  Insurance  bemeClts  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  1276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Kathar- 
ine S.  Searcy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.AIXOTT: 

S.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  Utte  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  take  poseession  of  the  naval  oil- 
shale  reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading. ) 


INCLUSION  OF  MONEY-ORDER  FEES 
IN  DETERMININO  GROSS  RE- 
CEIPTS OF  POST  OFFICBB 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bin  to  include  money  order  fees  as  part 
of  Uie  gross  receipts  of  a  post  aflSce. 
Under  the  present  law,  post  ofiEice  dassl- 
flcations  are  determined  by  the  number 
of  employees  in  the  ofSoe  aad  the  gross 
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sale  of  stampa  and  stamp  paper  and 
whether  there  Ui  »  ckrk  or  clerks.  But 
fees  received  for  writing  money  orders 
are  not  counted.  It  requires  a  ?reat  deal 
more  time  to  prepare  a  money  order  than 
to  sell  stamps;  howerer,  imder  the  pre- 
sent law.  postmaatera  are  not  allowed 
to  credit  receipts  on  money  orders. 

In  small  communities,  postmasters 
write  hundreds  of  money  orders  each 
month,  and.  in  many  Instances,  in  offlces 
with  no  clerical  help— yet  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  credit  on  money  order  fees 
as  part  of  the  receipts  of  the  office.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  there  are  no 
banking  facilities  available  and  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  community 
are  carried  on  solely  in  the  U.S.  post 
office. 

This  bill  would  rectify  this  injustice 
and  permit  money  order  fees  to  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  post  office  for  the  purpo^  of  com- 
puting postmasters'  salaries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  2167)  to  permit  Inclusion 
of  money-order  fees  in  determining  gross 
receipts  of  post  offices.  Introduced  by  Mr 
Yarborough.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPEAL  OF  PROVISIONS  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  WHICH  DISCRIMINATE 
AOAINST         PRIVATE  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Defense  EdiKatlon  Act  of  1958 
contains  certain  inducements  and  bene- 
fits for  those  who  are  teaching  or  who 
hope  to  teach  in  America's  schools.  I 
believe  these  benefits  should  be  available 
to  teachers  in  private  schools  as  well  as 
to  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Title  n  of  the  act  provides  Federal 
loans  for  students  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  Section  205(b) 3  pro- 
vides that  up  to  one-half  of  any  such 
loan  will  be  canceled  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year  if  the  loan  recipient  be- 
comes a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school.  There 
is  no  loan  forgiveness  for  teaching  in  a 
private  school. 

In  title  V  the  act  authorizes  payment 
of  $75  a  week  plus  $15  a  week  for  each 
dependent  to  men  and  women  who  are 
engaged  in  public  secondary  school  guid- 
ance and  counseling  or  who  are  prepar- 
ing guidance  and  counseling  work  in 
public  schools.  People  engaged  in  guid- 
ance or  counseling  at  private  schools 
may  attend  these  gxildance  and  counsel- 
ing institutes  but  the>  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  the  weekly  stipends  available  to 
public  school  teachers. 

In  title  VI,  the  National  Defense  Edu. 
cation  Act  authorizes  similar  payments 
to  foreign  language  teachers  from  public 
schools  who  are  attending  foreign  lan- 
guage Institutes.  Foreign  language 
teachers  at  private  schools  face  the  same 
discrimination  at  these  Institutes  that 
face  their  coUeagiies  In  the  guidance  and 
counseling  field.  They  are  eligible  to 
attend  the  in3titute8.  but  they  are  not 


eligible  to  receive  stipends.  In  fact, 
they  are  urged  to  peu-ticipate.  but  no 
monetary  allowance  is  made  for  their 
participation. 

Mr.  President,  these  discriminations 
against  private  school  teachers  are  im- 
fair,  and  Congress  should  amend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  give 
teachers  in  private  nonprofit  schools  the 
same  benefits  that  are  available  to 
teache-s  in  public  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  these  areas  which  are 
mentioned  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
teachers  and  also  to  Improve  the  tech- 
niques of  teaching 

The  loan -forgiveness  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  this  act  to  encourage  college 
students  to  enter  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. It  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that 
the  loan  cancellation  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  those  who  teach  In  private 
schools  as  well  as  to  those  who  teach  In 
public  schools. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  should  make 
available  to  private  schoolteachers  the 
same  weekly  stipend  payments  which  are 
now  available  to  public  .schoolteachers 
attending  guidance  and  counseling  in- 
stitutes or  foreign  language  institutes 

Private  schools  and  private  school- 
teachers are  performing  a  vitally  impor- 
tant public  service,  and  they  are  reliev- 
ing our  public  education  system  of  a 
tremendous  burden  We  certainly 
should  not  discriminate  agairist  those 
who  teach  in  our  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools 

We  should  be  encouraging  outstand- 
ing young  people  In  college  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  in  even  greater  num- 
bers than  are  now  doing  so  No  matter 
how  many  classrooms  we  have— no  mat- 
ter how  well  equipped  our  libraries  and 
laboratories — our  educational  system 
simply  cannot  get  along  without  able, 
dedicated,  well-paid  teachers  In  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools 

I  hope  the  proposal  I  now  introduce 
to  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  against  pri- 
vate schoolteachers  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  larger  supply  of  well- 
qualified  teachers  for  our  children. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  my  amendments 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1271)  to  authorize  certain 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  titles  II. 
V,  and  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  for  teachers  In  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Httmphrey.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


TRANSFER  OF  OIL  SHALE  EXPERI- 
MENTAL FACILITIES  AT  RIFLE. 
COLO. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  the  responsibility  for  the  oil  shale 
experimental  facilities  at  Rifie.  Colo.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  implement 
the  continued  experimentation  and  de- 


velopment of  oil  from  shale,  which 
hitherto  has  been  in  the  province  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

For  several  years  now.  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  been  stymied  by  con- 
filcting  directives  from  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees.  As  a  result,  operation 
at  the  plant  has  come  to  a  standstill,  ex- 
perimentation is  nonexistent,  and  equip- 
ment Ls  falling  into  disrepair,  and  is 
tending  toward  obsolescense. 

Aside  from  the  clear  need  to  get  on 
with  the  research  program,  it  Is  a  sim- 
ple matter  of  economy  to  utilise  the 
equipment  and  facilities.  In  order  to  get 
from  them  a  return  for  our  investment. 

This  proposed  legislation  authorises, 
and  the  Navy  Department  contemplates, 
contracting  these  facilities  out  In  such 
manner  that  they  will  be  available  to 
any  group  interested  in  conducting  ex- 
perimentation there,  whether  public  or 
private.  In  leasmg  these  facilities,  the 
Navy  Department  will  provide  that  the 
successful  bidder  agree  to  carry  on,  on  a 
contract  basis,  research  projects  for  any 
individual,  group,  company,  or  Govern- 
ment agency. 

Under  provisions  of  the  lease,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  receive  royalty-free,  non- 
exclusive license  to  any  inventions 
evolved  during  the  term  of  the  lease. 

Mr  President,  something  must  be 
done  promptly  to  untangle  the  snarl  of 
directive  and  counterdlrectlve.  To  clar- 
ify what  I  mean.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•sent  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, there  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord 
an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
dated  March  13,  1958.  which  explains  in 
some  detail  the  legislative  history  of 
the.se  oil  shale  reserves  and  the  research 
facilities  near  Rifle.  Colo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  this  bill 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  clearing  up 
the  confusion  and  controversy  on  this 
matter,  and  will  make  It  possible  to 
move  ahead  with  this  program,  which 
Is  of  unquestionable  and  critical  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  a  vigorous  shale-oil  industry 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  the  economy 
of  my  own  State  of  Colorado,  as  well  as 
the  economy  in  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  until 
the  close  of  business  on  Monday.  March 
13.  so  that  any  other  Senators  who  may 
so  desire  may  add  their  rmmes,  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1277)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  naval  oil -shale  reserves,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
ALLOTT,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
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Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RECoao,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  bf  tk«  Btmrnte  amd  Maum  •/ 
Repreaentatioet  o/  the  OMHd  BtaUt  Of 
Amcrtca  in  Cont/reaa  ssMntbtotf,  That  tttls 
10.  United  6UtM  Code,  is  nmandad  •■  tai- 

ioWG: 

( 1  I    Section  7431   it  smendetf  by  rsrt— tg 
itaung  ■uboactlon   (b)    u  sutaeetloii  "(e)' 
!\nd  LDoertlng  the  foUowlng  new  aubMcticm: 

"(bi  Tbe  Secretary  ahall  take  mxctatkwm 
poKoeeclon  and  oontrol  Of  aU  properttee  and 
improvemente  inside  the  naval  oU-«hale  re- 
.snves.  together  with  aU  rights  owned  by  Um 
United  States  on  other  lands  that  are  naocs- 
Miry  to  tbe  operation  of  the  ezperlmental 
demoastratlon  plant  near  Rtile,  ColottMlo. 
whioh  was  oooAtructed  and  operated  by  Um 
Department  of  the  Interior  under  the  Act 
uf  AprU  6,  1044.  cb  178  (66  SUt.  100).  as 
uxuended." 

(3)  Section  7432  U  amended  by  redestg- 
uating  sutaeecUon  (b)  as  subsection  "(e)" 
and  inserting  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  contract, 
lease,  or  othervtae.  maintain,  coaaarve  and 
protect  the  naval  otl-ahale  tvservss.  all  min- 
erals. Including  oil  and  gaa.  therein,  aad  all 
properties  and  Improretnents  thereon  and 
shall  enoourace  experimental  work  In  eztrae- 
tlon  of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  trom  oU  sbale, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  President.  How- 
ever, this  chapter  does  not  authorise  the 
cuaunerdal  development  and  operation  of 
tbe  naval  oll-«hale  reservae  by  Uie  Oorem- 
tneat  In  competition  with  private  Industry." 

(3)  SecUoo  74dO(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
tuliows: 

"(s)  The  Secretary  of  the  Havy  In  admin- 
istering the  naval  petroleuai  and  oU-shale 
reserves  under  this  chapter  shall  use.  store. 
sell,  or  exchange  for  other  petsolMun  or  re- 
fined products,  tbe  oli  and  gas.  tncludlag 
royalty  oil  and  gas,  and  ahale  oil  produeed 
from  lands  In  the  naval  petroleum  and  oU- 
abale  reserves  and  lands  outslds  petroleom 
reserve  numbered  1  covered  bj  joint,  unit. 
ur  other  ccx>peratlve  plans,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  States." 

(4)  Clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section 
7431  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  A  lease  of  any  part  at  the  naval 
petroleum  or  oU-shals  rasarvas. 

'  ( a )  A  contract  to  alienate  tnjtn  ttie  United 
Slates  the  use.  oontrol,  or  pnsse— Inn  of  any 
part  of  the  naval  petroleum  or  oil-eliale  re- 
serves (except  that  consultation  and  n«Bl- 
dentlal  approval  are  not  required  In  uaiiiew 
tlon  with  the  Issuance  of  permits,  licenses, 
easements,  grazing  and  a^Tlcuitural  leasee, 
rights-of-way,  and  similar  contracts  per- 
taining to  use  of  the  surface  area  of  the 
naval   petroleum  etid  oil-shale  raaerrsB) . 

"(S)  A  contract  to  sell  the  otl  and  gas 
(Other  than  royalty  oil  and  gas)  and  liiale 
>iU  produced  from  the  naral  petrtdeum  aad 
oll-ahale  reserves." 

(K)  Section  T4Sa<a>  Is  amended  to  read  •■ 
follows- 

"lal  expenses  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  If  svy  with  respect  to  the  naval  petro- 
leinn  and  oll-ehale  reserves  shall  be  paid 
from  appropriations  made  available  for  tbm 
purposes  spedfled  in  this  chapter. " 

(8)  Section  74S8(b^  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•(b)  All  money  accruing  to  the  United 
States  from  lands  In  tbe  naval  petroletnn 
and  o41-shaIe  isetnes  shall  be  covered  tnto 
the  Treasury." 

(7)  Section  T434  is  amended  to  read  as 
f^llow8: 

"7434.  Quarterly  reports  to  Armed  ServloM 
Oommltteea 

Within  30  days  after  the  etaee  of  eaoli 
quarter,  the  aecretary  of  tbe  ilaey  abaU  we- 
port  to  the  OomaalCtaei 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  aC 
sentatlves   the   production   from   the  naval 


petroleom  and  oU-«bale  rsaerves  during  the 
pveoedlag  quarter." 

(•)  aeoUoa  T4SS  Is  repealed. 

19)  Tke  aaalfBis  ct  chaptar  641  Is  amended 
by  strlktaig  out  tbe  foUofwlng  ttsm: 

•T488.  Ezrtuslon  of  naval  otl-shale  reserves." 


EXRUJTT  I 

Am  Opihion  or  Attorktt  Genxsal  Wiluam 
P.  Roczas 

Washuictom.  DX?.,  March  13,  1068. 
The  honorable  the  SacaxtAaT  or  rax  Navt. 
Dbab  Mx.  Sbcretast:  In  his  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 24.  as  amplified  in  that  of  November  27. 
1M7,  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states 
that  It  has  been  decided  to  resume  ezperl- 
mental work  in  the  extraction  of  synthetic 
liquid  fuels  from  oil  shale  but,  for  budg- 
etary reasons,  to  do  so  by  leasing  to  private 
Industry  the  oU  shale  demonstration  facili- 
ties and  related  Improvements  located  on 
Naval  on  Shale  Reserves  Nos.  1  and  3,  near 
Blfle.  Colo.  With  reference  to  this  decision 
he  requests  my  opinion  on  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  authorized 
to  make  such  a  lease? 

2.  Does  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have 
primary  responsibility  under  law  for  the 
custody,  maintenance,  and  administration 
of  the  facilities  and  Improvements? 

8.  Docs  the  jurisdiction  which  may  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  with 
rMVDect  to  the  facilities  and  improvements 
Impose  on  him  the  duty  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary action  to  effectuate  the  decision  to 
lease  them  and  the  shale  deposits  for  the 
ptirpose  of  conducting  an  experimental  pro- 
gram in  the  extraction  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  from  oil  shale? 

Under  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act  of 
April  4.  1944,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  construct  and 
operate  for  11  years  demonstration  facilities 
to  ascertain  investment  and  operating  costs 
and  to  obtain  engineering  and  technological 
data  tor  the  production  of  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  Inter  alia  from  oil  shale.^  With  the 
written  consent  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
tbe  Havy  on  Atigtut  12,  1M4,  a  shale  rock 
mine  was  opened  In  the  shale  deposits,  and 
tbe  demonstration  plant  was  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
Naval  OU  Shale  Beserve  Nos.  1  and  3.*  Cer- 
tain related  roads  and  service  lines  for  the 
facmttes  have  been  installed  on  rlghts-of- 
wsy  wbleh  the  United  States  acquired  over 
prtvsWIy  owned  lands  with  funds  from  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.* 

This  plant  Is  not,  however,  the  first  to 
have  been  constructed  and  operated  there. 
In  tbe  mld-1930's  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  tlM  Bureau  of  Mines  with  wlilch 
It  ooustrueted  and  operated  a  plant  on  naval 
on  ahaSe  reserve  Nos.  1  and  3  for  investlga- 
ttons  and  experimental  work  on  oil  shale. 
niat  earlier  iilant  was  later  dismantled  and 
mnored.  (8.  Doc.  187.  78th  Oong.,  2d  sess., 
30-Sl  (1M4)). 

As  far  as  Is  here  material,  the  Bureau's 
duties  are  defined  in  tbe  act  of  Petn-uary  25, 
l»U,aa  follows: 

"tt  ehall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Uie  Interior,  •  •  •  on  t>ehalf  of 
tt*  Oeeeenment,  to  investigate  the  mineral 
foels  and  onflalabed  products  belonging  to, 
or  for  tbe  nee  of,  the  United  States,  with 
a  view  to  tbelr  most  efllctent  mining,  prepa- 
ration, treatment  and  use."  (37  Stat.  fiBI.  30 
UAC  see.  8) . 


Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der the  afnthetlc  Uquld  Fuel  Act.  supra,  to 
operate  demooatration  fadUtlss.  tt  was  de- 
cided In  that  Department  to  cUsse  the  plant.* 
It  was  shut  down  and  activity  was  confined 
to  mining  Invsstlgatlons  in  fiscal  year  1960.* 
Since  the  plant  was  closed  thsre  has  been 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  Government 
should  halt  or  continue  Ita  work  In  the  ex- 
traction of  synthetic  Uquld  fuels  from  oU 
shale;  and.  If  continued,  whether  it  should 
Iw  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  otherwise. 

The  House  of  aepresentatives  has  gen- 
erally Eupported  an  ending  of  the  Govern- 
ment work,  and  a  dispozal  of  the  oil  shale 
demonstration  facilities.*  The  Senate  has 
generally  opposed  any  such  dispoaai,  and  has 
insisted  tliat  appropriations  t>e  made  fc^  the 
maintenance  of  the  facilities  in  standby 
condition  pending  decision  as  to  the  future 
of  the  research  work.^  Congress  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  such  maintenance  for  fiscal  year 

i0se.* 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
failed  to  receive  any  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  facilities  for  fiscal  year  19S7.* 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asked  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  whether  the  latter  oould 
assume  custody  of  the  plant  and  the  related 
improvements.  After  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  conrulted  with  the  congressional  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Servlces,">  it  assumed 
custody  as  of  July  1,  196fi.  Under  an  ad- 
ministrative agreement  between  tlie  two 
Departments  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
reprogramed  the  funds  in  ite  appropriation 
for  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  for  fiscal 
year  1957,  and  reimbursed  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  the  latter's  costs  for  providing 
protective  and  custodial  services  for  the 
faciUtles." 

The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1068 
Included  an  item  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
facilities  In  standby  condition  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.^* 
Upon  tiiat  ba&ts  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  approve  the  rescinding  of  the  agreement 
as  of  July  1,  1957.  Thereupon  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  consulted  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  stating  that  the  Secretary  oif  the 
Navy,  as  trustee  for  Congress  of  oil  ahale 
and  petroleum  raserves.  makes  a  practice  of 
consulting  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  Important  matters  respecting  these 
reserves,  and  that  he  is  required  to  come 
into  agreement  with  the  committeee  with 


i^ 


r  •■ 


»•«  Stat.  t90.  as  ammded.  80  U.SX!.  811. 

■  See.  for  example.  Interior  Bectiaa  an«^^i 
Report  86-88  (1946)  and  178  (1948). 

•Has,  Car  anrnpie.  United  Btatmt  v.  S»^3 
4tt  ^mmd  e«  ai..  otwa  Mo.  11748.  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
oit 


*  Hearings  on  Interior  Department  and  Re- 
lated Appropriations  for  1956  l>efore  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Bouse  Appropriations 
Committee,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  pp.  207-208 
(1955). 

■  Interior  Secretary's  Annual  Report,  p.  160 
(1956). 

•H.  Rept.  No.  1116.  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
pp.  44-45  (1955);  H.  Rept.  No.  1772,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  5  (1956) ;  H.  Rept.  No.  653, 
85th  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  4  (1957) . 

'  S.  Rept.  1094,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  28 
(1955):  S.  Rept.  Nos.  17B1  and  2260,  84th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  8  and  5  respectively 
(1956) ,  S.  Rept.  No.  476,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
p.  11  (1957). 

■  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1966, 
69  Stat.  460. 

•H.  Rept.  No.  2250,  84th  Cong..  2d  sess., 
p.  4  (1956). 

'"See,  for  example,  hearings  (ITo.  98)  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
84th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  pp.  7992-7994  (1956) . 

"Department  of  Dtf«nse  Appropriation 
Act,  1957  (70  Stat.  463) .  See  also  H.  Rept. 
No.  2529.  84th  Cong..  2d  seas.,  p.  4  (1956) . 

"HJa.  Doc.  No.  16,  85th  Cong..  Ist  sess., 
p.  536  (1967). 
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rwpect  to  ocrtaln  i 
oiudlJQC  tnuuXan  to 

Tba  eh&trnum  of  th*  Boom  Oommlttae  on 
Anned  Serrlcw  kdrlMd  th*  8«er«tei7  at  the 
Navy  thmt  h«  oould  ■••  bo  vmlld  purpoM  to 
b«  Mrred  throagh  th*  NttBqulalunent  of  th* 
factlltt«c  to  tha  DepartaMDt  ot  the  Intertor. 
On  Jtin*  27.  1967,  tlM  VnOm  BacnULry  of  the 
Navy  notllled  th*  0*ci»tonr  of  the  Interior 
that  the  Navy  oould  B«t  rallnqulah  them  aa 
requested.  Weverthil— .  Oozvgreas  appro- 
priated fund*  for  eartodial-type  mainte- 
nance of  the  facllltiM  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  the  Borvau  of  fttlnes  of  the 
Department  of  th*  Intvlar.** 

In  the  statement  <»  tb*  part  of  the  Houm 
managers  In  the  aoooiapanylng  oonference 
report  It  U  directed  that  th*  facUlUea  be  dla- 
poaed  of  during  fiscal  ysair  19S8  under  the  es- 
tabllahed  procedure*  of  tb*  Federal  Property 
and  AdminlstraUT*  aarrtoa*  Act  of  1»40.  aa 
amend*d.'*  by  furthor  utUlaatlon  within  the 
Oovemment  after  lemofal  from  the  site,  or 
by  sale  or  lease  as  sorpltis  property  on  or 
off  the  site.'*  During  th*  8*nate  debate  on 
this  report,  the  chalmaa  ot  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committer  stated  that  there  Is 
pending  {>roposad  leglalatlon  dealing  with 
the  future  use  of  th*  faculties,  which  are 
matters  for  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees and  Congre**,"  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  not  agree  to  th*  disposal  of  the 
plant,  and  that  "th*  raoommenda tlon  made 
does  not  carry  the  fore*  of  law  or  the  force 
of  a  united  conferanca  report."  '* 

Essentially  the  first  <iuastlon  on  which  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requests  my 
opinion  Is  whether  either  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  or  the  Secratary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorised  to  lease  the  shale  deposits,  the 
plant,  and  the  related  rt>ads  and  service  lines 
to  private  indiistry.  It  ralatea  specifically 
to  the  authority  of  a  Oovemment  officer  to 
enter  Into  a  commitment  Involving  the  dis- 
position of  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  vlavad.  therefore,  in  the 
light  of  the  following  statutory  restrictions 
on  Its  disposal: 

"Mo  contract  or  purchase  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  shall  ba  made,  unless  the  same 
Is  authorized  by  law,  or  la  under  an  appro- 
priation adequate  to  its  fulfillment,  except 
in  the  Departments  of  tha  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  for  clothing,  subalstence.  forage, 
fuel,  quarters,  transportation,  or  medical  and 
hospital  supplies,  wiilch.  however,  shall  not 
axeead  the  necessities  of  tha  current  year."  ■* 

It  Is  not  claimed  that  aithar  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Saeratary  of  the  Interior 


"  0S  Stat.  360  :  UB.C.  Mfl3.  A  letter  of  Nov. 
9.  1964.  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  S«rv1o*s  states  that  the 
estimated  value  of  th*  oil  shale  facilities 
approximates  94.600.000.  But  see  41  Op. 
Atty.  Oen.  No.  32  (1966). 

^*  Interior  Department  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1968.  71  Stat    262. 

"83  Stat.  378,  as  amended,  40  U  S  C.  471 
et  seq. 

"  H.  Rept.  No.  663.  86th  Cong  ,  1st  sees  , 
p.  4  ( 1957 ) . 

>^  As  far  as  is  her*  relavant.  S  2070.  88th 
Cong.,  on  the  one  hand,  would  authorize  the 
Bxireau  of  liilnes  to  operate  the  facilities; 
and  HJi.  6373.  86th  Oong..  on  the  other 
band,  would  authorlaa  tha  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  do  so. 

X  CoHoaaBSioNAi.  Raooas,  vol.  103.  pt.  8, 
pp.  10010-10611. 

'•Bev.  Stat.  sec.  S7S3.  as  amended.  41  US  C. 
11.  As  the  propo**d  l*a**  would  provide 
for  a  resumption  of  tha  experimental  work 
in  the  extraction  of  spithctie  liquid  fuels, 
and  would  not  proTlda  a  part  of  the  fuel 
necessary  for  the  Navj  during  the  current 
year,  the  exception  raaperting  a  contract  for 
fuel  would  not  authortM  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  leas*  the  plant  and  Improve- 
ments. 


may  lease  this  public  property  under  any 
appropriation,  much  less  one  adequate  to  its 
fxilflllment.  So  the  only  Inquiry  Is  whether 
a  contract  of  lease  is  authorized  by  law. 
within  tha  meaning  of  this  statute.  Tha 
authority  contemplated  by  it  must  be  one 
which  expressly  or  by  neceesary  Implication 
authorizes  the  transaction  in  question.  See 
Chase  v.  United  States  (156  US.  488.  602 
(1894)).  holding  that  statutory  authority 
to  establish  post  offices  does  not  give  sanc- 
tion to  a  contract  for  the  lease  of  a  building 
to  be  used  as  a  post  office.  (See  also  15  Op. 
Atty.  Oen.  236.240  (1877)  ) 

To  render  an  opinion  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
by  law  to  dispose  of  the  shale  deposits,  the 
plant,  and  the  related  improvements,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  au- 
thority of  each  with  respect  to  the  naval 
petroleum  and  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves. 

By  an  Executive  order  dated  December  6. 
1916.  the  President  ordered  that  44.560  acres 
of  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  shall 
ronstitute  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  No.  1,  Col- 
orado No.  1.  and  "be  held  for  the  exclusive 
use  or  benefit  of  the  US  Navy  until  this 
order  is  revoked  by  the  President  or  Con- 
gress." By  an  Executive  order  dated  Sep- 
tember 27,  1924.  the  President  ordered  that 
about  22.600  additional  acres  of  public  lands 
lying  within  a  strip  2  miles  wide  adjoining 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  bound- 
aries of  the  first  reserve  shall  be  similarly 
held  aa  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  No  3,  Colo- 
rado No  2.  for  the  development  of  the  first 
reserve  The  second  reserve  was  created 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space 
In  which  operations  might  be  carried  on  for 
the  processing  of  shale  rock  from  the  first 
reserve." 

With  reference  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  over  the  naval  reserves 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  said : 

"The  Executive  orders  creating  the  naval 
reserves  said  no  more  than  that  the  public 
lands  embraced  therein  should  be  held  for 
the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  U  S 
Navy  The  Navy  Itself  was  not  vested 
by  the  orders  with  any  specific  Jurisdiction 
over  the  reserves  nor  authorized  to  perform 
any  acts  with  respect  thereto  Neither  was 
there  any  legislation  clothing  the  Navy  with 
any  powers  in  this  regard."  *• 

Tha  initial  legislation  doing  so  Is  found  in 
the  following  proviso  In  an  appropriation 
Item  in  the  act  of  June  4.  1920.  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service  for  fiscal 
year  1921: 

"Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  directed  to  take  possession  uf  all  proper- 
ties within  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  as 
are  or  may  become  subject  to  the  control 
and  use  by  the  United  States  for  naval  pur- 
poses *  *  *.  to  conserve,  develop,  use.  and 
operate  the  same  In  his  discretion,  directly 
or  by  contract  lease,  or  otherwise,  and  to  use. 
store,  exchange,  or  sell  the  oil  and  gas 
products  thereof,  and  those  from  all  royalty 
oil  from  lands  In  the  naval  reserves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  •  •   •"■ 

For  many  years  this  proviso  was  a  charter 
of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
over  the  various  naval  reserves. 

As  far  as  is  here  material,  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  March  4.  1931,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  certain  agreements  with  respect  to  oil 


"3.  Doc  No  187,  supra,  note  2.  at  3-4. 
That  document  also  summarizes  the  other 
Executive  orders  creating  the  several  naval 
petroleum  reserves. 

"Id. 

"41  Stat.  13.  Problems  arising  from  un- 
dergroxind  drainage  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  led  to  the  Inclusion  of  the 
proTlao.     S.  Doc.  No.  187.  supra,  note  2,  at  9. 


and  gas  operations  on  th*  public  lands."  It 
was  further  amended  in  various  raspact*  by 
the  act  of  August  21.  1936.  Among  ths 
amendments  is  one  providing  that  nothing 
in  that  amendatory  act  shall  ba  oooatruad 
as  affecting  lands  within  tha  borders  of  tha 
naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oU  ahale 
reserves  or  agreements  concerning  operations 
thereunder  or  in  relation  to  the  same;  but 
that  the  Secratary  of  tha  Navy,  with  tha  con- 
sent of  the  President,  is  authorised  to  snter 
into  agreements,  such  as  those  wtilch  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
make  respecting  oil  and  gas  operations  on 
public  lands  which  have  not  been  withdrawn 
or  reserved  •* 

By  this  amendment  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  denied  authority  to  nxake  agree- 
ments concerning  operations  on  or  In  rels- 
tlon  to  lands  within  the  borders  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reaerves  and  naval  oil  ahale  re- 
serves Accordingly.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  he  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  make  an 
agreement,  leasing  the  shals  deposits  on 
Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  Nos.  1  and  3  to 
private  industry.  In  view  of  this  conclusion 
as  to  those  deposits.  It  would  seem  to  be 
unnecessary  to  consider  any  question  as  to 
bis  authority  to  dispose  by  lease  of  the  plant, 
or  of  the  related  improvements  on  the  re- 
serves and  on  the  rights-of-way  across  pri- 
vately owned  lands,  which  were  constructed 
and  acquired  under  his  direction  under  the 
Synthetic  Liquid   Fuels   Act.  supra  ■ 

In  1937  and  1938  Congress  was  consider- 
ing amendatory  legislation  to  the  1920  naval 
petroleum-reserve  legislation.  The  legisls- 
tlve  reports  on  ths  amendatory  leglaUtion 
pointed  nut  that  under  existing  law  tha  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  had  already  been  veated 
with  certain  statutory  authority  over  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves.     They  also  stated 

"Over  the  naval  oil -shale  reserves,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  has  only  Jurisdiction 
under  the  Executive  orders  setting  them 
aside  "  " 

When  that  amendatory  legialation  was 
Initially  reported  to  each  House.  It  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Inter  alia  to  take  possession  also  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  lands  In  the  naval  oil-shale  reserves 
or  of  those  In  the  other  naval  fuel  reserves." 
In  the  form,  however.  In  which  thst  amenda- 
tory legislation  was  approved  as  the  act  of 
June  30,  1938.  there  was  no  such  provision. 
Moreover,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  over  the  naval  oil -ahale  reserves 
Is  restricted  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  the 
following  proviso: 
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"41  Stat  437.  46  Id.  1523.  as  amended.  30 
U3C  226. 

••  40  Stat.  079.  SO  USC.  236a. 

•See  sec.  4(2)  of  ths  act  of  Oct.  SI.  1961, 
66  8Ut  TOO;  S  Rept.  No.  797.  Sad  Cong . 
1st  sees.  p.  37  (1951). 

"S  Rept  No  317.  75th  Cong,  ist  seas. 
p  3  (1937);  H  Rept.  No  2672,  75th  Cong. 
3d  sees.  p.  3  (1938).  ThU  statement  indi- 
cates that  in  1937  and  1938  Congress  did 
not  regard  the  statutory  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the 
act  of  Aug.  31,  1935,  supra,  note  24.  to 
make  certain  agreements  concerning  oil  and 
gas  operations  as  applicable  to  such  opera- 
tions on  or  In  relation  to  lands  within  the 
borders  of  the  naval  oil-shale  reserves. 

"  81  CoMcazanoNAL  Racoas,  p.  3616  (1937) ; 
83  id..  9637  (1938).  In  support  of  stich  an 
amendment  It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  "the  Navy  Departnient's  Juris- 
diction and  administrative  authority  over  all 
lands  reserved  for  the  same  purposes  may  be 
covered  by  the  same  laws."  and  it  was  said 
that  It  would  "enable  the  Navy  Department 
to  make  definite  platu  for  the  best  use  of  its 
oil-shale  lands  when,  eventually,  they  must 
be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
set  aside"  (S.  Rept.  No.  317,  supra,  note  36. 
at  p.  6). 


"ProxHded.  That  nothing  herein  eontatned 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  devalop- 
ment  or  operation  of  the  naval  oU-«haIa 
reserves."  " 

In  1944.  while  there  were  pending  bafor* 
Congraas  additional  amendment*  to  tba  1990 
naval  petroleum  reserve  legislation,  a* 
amended,  supra,  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuala 
Act.  supra,  became  law."  Shortly  after  that 
act  was  approved,  the  House  Commltta*  on 
Naval  Affairs  made  its  report  on  th*  1944 
bill  containing  those  addltioxuil  amend- 
ments.    The   report   states   that: 

"The  bill  as  originally  drafted  by  tb*  Navy 
Department  placed  the  oil-shale  rsaarra*  on 
a  i>ar  with  the  petroleum  reserves  so  far  aa 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were  ooneemsd. 
The  committee  has.  bowsver,  preferred  to 
rontlnue  the  specific  ban  in  the  praaent  act 
un  any  development  and  operation,  otbar 
than  for  experimental  or  reaearch  purpoaas, 
of  the  oil -shale  reserves,  mainly  for  tb* 
reason  that  It  is  the  intention  of  the  oom- 
mittee  to  deal  with  the  shale  rsaarTaa  by 
separate  legislation  within  the  near  fu- 
ture." " 

These  amendments  were  approrad  as  tba 
act  of  June  17,  1944." 

Thereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  an 
exchange  of  letters  agreed  that  this  state- 
ment Justified  a  conclusion  that  the  1938 
statutory  ban  on  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  the  naval  oil -shale  reserves  did  not 
forbid  their  iiae  for  the  erection  and  opera- 
tion ot  demonstration  facilities  of  the  typ* 
contemplated  by  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fu*ls 
Act.  supra.  In  accordance  with  that  agree- 
ment, in  hU  letter  of  August  12,  1944.  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  gave  written 
consent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  use  of  Nsval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  Nos.  1 
and  3  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  this  ptu*- 
pose.  specifying  that  its  plans  should  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

In  1938  Congress  was  of  the  view  that  tba 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  then  had  only  such 
authority  with  respect  to  the  naval  oil  shale 
reserves  as  may  be  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Executive  orders  reserving  or  withdraw- 
ing certain  public  lands  for  that  ptupoae. 
At  that  time  it  laid  aside  the  requeat  of  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Xhat  there  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  same  statutory  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  naval  oil  ahale  re- 
serves that  he  then  had  with  respect  to  tba 
naval  petroleum  reaerves.  There  was  not 
only  laid  aside  bis  request,  but  simultane- 
ously there  was  imposed  a  specific  statutory 


-*  52  Stat.  1234  This  proviso  is  now  codi- 
fied  with   10  U.S.C.   7438. 

"With  reference  to  the  Synthetic  Liquid 
Fuels  Act  the  Department  of  the  Nary  made 
the   following  statement: 

"Promptly  after  the  enactment  of  the  new 
statute  the  Interior  Department  informed 
the  Navy  that  the  Bureau  of  Mlnea  was  plan- 
ning to  study  the  mining  of  shale  rock  and 
the  extraction  and  refining  of  shale  otL 
The  inquiry  wss  made  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Navy  would  permit  the  use  of  the  shale 
reserves  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  experimental  plants  for  this  purpose,  sub- 
ject to  Navy's  approval.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment replied  on  April  27.  1944,  that  it  wel- 
comed this  propoeiiu  and  would  ba  glad  to 
cooperate  in  the  manner  requeated  proTlded 
that  Its  authority  to  permit  such  use  of  tb* 
shale  reserves  was  made  clear,  either  by  tb* 
pending  amendments  to  the  1938  act  or  by 
a  ruling  by  the  Attorney  General,  under  the 
existing  law."  8.  E>oc.  No.  187,  supra,  note  2, 
tt   pp.  34-36. 

"  H.  Rept.  No.  1629,  78tb  Oong.,  ad  seas., 
p    9    (1944). 

"  58  Stet.  280.  The  otbar  provialons  at 
the  1920  naval  petroleimi  reeerve  legislation, 
as  so  amended,  are  now  oodlfled  in  10  UjB.0. 
7421-7437. 


ban  on  the  development  or  operation  of  the 
naval  oU  diale  reserves." 

In  1944  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  renewed 
bis  request  for  statutory  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Ooremment  lands  in  the  naval 
oU  shaU^  reaerves.  The  above-quoted  ntate- 
mant  from  a  1944  legislative  report  dls- 
eloaaa  that  Congress  deliberately  laid  aside 
that  renewed  request,  and  that  it  plainly 
intended  to  continue  In  effect  the  1938 
statutory  ban  on  the  development  or  opera- 
tion of  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves." 

Tliat  statement  contains  a  phrase  which 
is  indicative  at  most  of  an  absence  of  objec- 
tions to  the  tiae  of  the  naval  oil  shale  re- 
"for  experimental  or  research  pur- 
Wben  that  phrase  appeared  in  that 
report,  the  Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels  Act. 
su|>ra,  had  Just  become  law.  Indeed,  as  set 
forth  earlier,  it  was  already  known  to  Con- 
gress that  under  the  authority  thereby  con- 
ferred upon  him,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  negotiating  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  the  use  of  Naval  Oil  Shale 
Reeerve  Moa.  1  and  3  for  such  purposes  by 
a  unit  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  any  event  the  use  of  these  reserves  by 
tba  Oovarnment  for  experimental  or  re- 
aaarob  purpoaea  did  not  present  a  question 
as  to  the  statutory  restrictions  on  the  dis- 
posal of  public  property,  which  limit  its  dis- 
posal to  such  as  may  be  authorized  by  law. 
Th*  proposal  to  lease  the  plant  and  im- 
provements to  a  nongovernmental  entity 
does,  however,  raise  that  question.  In  the 
light  of  those  restrictions,  a  phrase  "for  ex- 
perimental or  reeearch  ptu-poees"  in  a  1944 
legislative  report,  indicating  that  the  spe- 
cific statutory  ban  on  the  development  or 
operation  of  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves  did 
not  debar  their  use  by  the  Government  for 
such  purposee.  cannot  confer  any  authority 
of  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
dispose  of  public  property  on  the  naval  oil 
shale  reserves,  even  for  the  purpKJse  of  con- 
ducting an  experimental  program  in  the  ex- 
traction of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  oil 
shale. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  authority  of  law  to  dispose 
of  the  public  property  on  the  naval  oil  shale 
leseivea  ftxun  such  a  provision  of  the  1938 
amendments  to  the  naval  petroleum  reserve 
legialation.  supra,  as  that  which  provides 
that  dtlams  of  another  cotmtry,  which  does 
not  extend  a  reciprocal  privilege  to  American 
citiaens  to  lease  its  public  lands,  shall  not 
acquire  or  own  any  Interest  In  or  right  to  any 
benefit  from  any  lease  of  land  "In  the  naval 
petroleum  or  naval  fuel  reserves"  at  any  time 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  f .easing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
supra,  or  of  the  1988  act.**  Likewise  it  may 
be  sviggested  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  authority  of  law  to  dispose  of  the  public 
property  on  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves  from 
such  a  provision  of  the  1938  amendments  to 
the  naval  petroleum  reserve  legislation, 
supra,  as  that  which  provides  that  all  moneys 
which  may  accrue  under  the  1938  act  or  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of  February  26, 
1920,  from  lands  "within  the  naval  petroleiun 


"Tills  statement  is  reflected  In  the  short 
title  of  the  1938  act,  supra,  which  is  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  part  of  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  making  appropriations  for 
tbe  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtin*  80,  1921,  and  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved Jtme  4,  1920  (41  Stat.  813),  relaUng 
to  tbe  conservation,  care,  custody,  protec- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  naval  petroleum 
and  oil-shale  reserves." 

■■IHe  short  title  of  the  1944  act  Is  the 
as  that  of  the  1938  act,  supra,  note  33. 
tbe  short  title  of  the  1944  act  U  also 
consistent  with  a  legislative  Intent  to  con- 
tlnu*  In  affect  the  1938  statutory  ban  on 
tbe  dsvelopment  and  operation  of  tbe  naval 
oil  abale  reserves. 

••  52  Stat.  1264;  10  U.S.C.  7435. 


reserves  or  other  naval  fuel  reserves,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  petroleimi  products  extracted 
therefrom  ahall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts; and  that  royalty  products  from  leases 
of  lands  "wlthli.  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves or  other  naval  fuel  reserves"  under  the 
authority  of  the  1938  amendments  shall  be 
paid  In  money  or  in  kind  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  may  elect." 

The  references  to  the  "naval  fuel  reserves" 
and  to  "other  naval  fuel  reserves"  in  the 
1938  amendments  to  the  naval  petroleum 
reserve  legislation,  supra,  may  possibly  be 
attributable  to  the  fact  that,  at  an  early 
stage  in  its  legislative  consideration,  the  bill 
in  which  such  references  were  Incorporated 
would  also  have  amended  that  legislation  to 
authorize  and  direct  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  take  possession  of  tbe  Government 
lands,  not  only  in  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves, but  also  In  the  naval  oil  shale  re- 
serves or  In  the  naval  fuel  reserves.  When 
that  bill  was  ultimately  approved  as  the 
1938  act,  supra,  however,  it  did  not  grant 
him  any  such  comparable  authority  over 
the  Government  lands  In  the  latter  classes 
of  reserves.  Nor  can  It  be  forgotten  that 
in  1944  Congress  again  declined  to  grant  him 
any  statutory  authority  over  the  naval  oil 
shale  reserves  or  the  naval  fuel  reserves  com- 
parable to  that  he  has  over  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

To  treat  such  references  to  "naval  fuel 
reserves"  or  to  "other  naval  fuel  reserves" 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  dispose  by  lease  of  the  plant  and  related 
Improvements  on  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve 
Nos.  1  and  3,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
regard the  reiterated  refusal  of  Congress  to 
grant  him  any  affirmative  statutory  author- 
ity over  the  naval  oil  shale  reserves.  When- 
ever it  may  do  so,  the  provisions  in  which 
these  references  occur  may  become  applicable 
to  leases  of  Government  lands  in  these  re- 
serves. In  the  absence  of  affirmative  stat- 
utory authority  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  respect  to  the  naval  oil  shale 
reserves,  there  references  to  "naval  fuel 
reserves"  or  to  "other  naval  fuel  reserves" 
cannot  be  deemed  to  constitute  authority 
of  law  for  him  to  dispose  of  the  plant  and 
related  Improvements  on  Naval  Oil  Shale 
Reserve  Nos.  1  and  3  by  lease  to  private 
industry. 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  rlghta-of-way  acroes  pri- 
vately owned  lands  on  which  certain  roads 
and  service  lines  have  been  constructed  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  plant 
and  related  Improvemento  on  the  reserved 
public  lands  In  Naval  Oil  Shale  Reserve  Nos. 
1  and  3.  Such  acquired  intereste  in  lands 
must  be  distinguished  from  public  domain 
lands. 

The  words  "public  lands"  are  used  to  de- 
scribe such  as  are  subject  to  sale  or  other 
disposal  under  general  laws,  and  to  which 
the  rights  of  others  have  not  attached. 
Newhall  v.  Sanger  (92  UJ3.  761,  763  (1876) ); 
Bardon  v.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  (146 
U.S.  535.  538  ( 1891 ) ) .  The  United  States 
acquires  lands  to  which  the  righte  of  others 
have  previously  attached  in  varied  ways, 
such  as  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  oth- 
erwise. Acquired  lands  are  not  part  of  the 
public  domain.  Rawson  v.  United  States  (225 
F.  2d  865,  867  (9th  Cir.  1965);  40  Op.  Atty. 
Oen.  9  (1941)),  and  they  are  not,  therefore, 
subject  to  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws. 

For  that  reason  the  references  to  "naval 
fuel  reserves"  and  to  "other  naval  fuel  re- 
serves" in  the  1938  amendmenta  to  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  legislation,  supra,  would 
not,  in  any  event,  be  applicable  to  the  rights- 
of-way  across  privately  owned  lands  which 
the  Government  acquired  in  connection  with 


*■  62  Stat.  1264;  10  U.S.C.  7433. 
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the  operation  of  tbe  oO  ihale  demonstra- 
tkm  facilities.  Heno*  VhOM  r«f erencee  would 
not  authorlae  the  SMntary  of  the  HaTy  to 
lease  those  rtghti-o*-w«y  which  the  OoTern- 
ment  has  aeqtilrad  and  the  ImproTements 
which  It  has  mad*  thereon  In  connection 
with  the  operation  of  those  facilities. 

Accordingly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
under  the  naval  patroletun  reserve  legisla- 
tion, supra,  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Wary  to  lease  Government 
lands  In  the  naval  reaerres  Is  now  limited  to 
those  In  the  naval  petroleum  reserves;  and 
that  under  that  legtatatlon  he  is  not  ;uith'-r- 
Ized  to  lease  to  a  nongovernmental  entity 
either  the  reserved  or  withdrawn  public 
lands  and  the  Improvements  thereon  !n  NsvrI 
on  Shale  Reserve  Noa.  1  and  3  or  the  related 
rights-of-way  acroea  privately  owned  lands 
and  the  Improvementa  thereon. 

The  Under  Secretary  also  requests  my  opin- 
ion on  a  second  question  as  to  whether  the 
Secretary  of  the  Wavy  has  primary  respon- 
sibility under  law  for  the  custody,  main- 
tenance, and  administration  of  the  facilities 
As  already  set  fortlv,  under  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1958.  supra,  that  Department  la 
authorized  to  effect  custodial -type  mainte- 
nance of  the  facllltlea  during  fiscal  year  1958 

The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
render  an  opinion  to  the  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  on  certain  questions  of 
law  arising  in  the  •dmlnlstratlon  of  his  De- 
partment. (See  Rev.  Stat.,  sec  357.  5  U  S  C  , 
sec  307  )  It  has  b««n  the  practice  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  refrain  from  giving  an 
opinion  on  a  queatlon  which  has  not  actually 
arisen  In  the  admtelstratlon  of  an  executive 
department,  or  even  thoee  which  It  Is  sug- 
gested may  arise  In  the  future.  (See.  for  ex- 
ample. 9?  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  90  (1922);  29  Id 
09  (1911);  20  Id.  440  (1892>  i  As  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  case  pending  t)e- 
Tore  you  on  which  your  decision  is  required 
In  the  admlntetratloB  o«  Department  of  the 
Navy.  I  do  not  con«ld«r  that  I  should  express 
any  views  on  any  other  matters  respecting 
the  custody  and  administration  of  the  facil- 
ities and  iLiprovements. 

Finally,  the  Under  Secretary  also  requests 
my  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Jurisdiction 
over  the  plant  facllltlea  which  may  be  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Imposes  on  the 
latter  the  duty  of  talcing  the  necessary  action 
to  effectuate  the  daelMon  to  lease  them  and 
tbe  shale  depoalta  for  tbe  purpoae  of  conduct- 
ing an  experimental  program  In  the  extrac- 
tion of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  oil  shale 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  this  Juncture  the 
third  question  doe*  not  present  a  question 
of  law.  but  one  of  eatecutlve  policy  for  resolu- 
tion elsewhere  within  the  executive  branch. 

Since  the  qnestiona  which  have  been  pre- 
sented Include  at  least  one  which  is  cur- 
rently a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ludcr  existing  law,  I  am  en- 
closing him  a  copy  of  these  views. 
Sincerely  youra, 

William  P.  Rocnis, 

Attorney  General. 


AREA  RKDEVKLOPMENT.  1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVTTS  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  ot  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemplogrment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically dliitii— nd  areas,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Sen- 


ate bill  1,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  an  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  uitended 
to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  Senate  bill  1, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printe  ± 


NATIONAL  FOREST  ROAD  EASE- 
MENTS AND  (TONSTRUCllON— AD- 
DITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  ordnr  of  the 
Senate  of  March  ?,  1961,  thr  name-,  of 
Mr.  DwoRSHAK.  Mr  Allott  Mr  Hul- 
LANo.  and  Mr  Macnuson  were  added  as 
additional  co6ix)nf>orb  of  Uie  bill  >S  1 151  > 
to  auLlionze  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  grant  easements  for  road  nphts-of- 
way  over  national  forr^t  land<?  and  other 
lands  under  the  juri.viiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Affriculttirc.  and  fr^r  other 
purpo&es.  introduced  b>  Mr  ELiXNDER  on 
March  2,  1961. 


PRINTING  OP  CERTAIN  ADDITIONAL 
MATERIAL  ON  "DOCUMENTATION, 
INDEXING,  AND  RETRIEVAL  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION"  AS  A 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  S  DOC  NO 
15' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ad- 
ditional material  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
SenaU!  Document  No.  113.  of  the  86th 
Congress,  on  "Documentation,  Indexing, 
and  Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information." 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document.  The 
new  material  is  less  than  50  printed 
pages. 

The  addenda  contains  an  outline  of 
actions  taken  toward  the  development 
of  plans  for  the  e.xparLsion  of  technical 
information  programs  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
and  two  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  since  the  original  material 
was  prepared. 

It  also  includes  an  outline  of  further 
legislative  proposals  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee  with  the  objec- 
tive of  bringing  about  t)etter  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  civilian  science  pro- 
grams, and  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
science  information  processing  and  re- 
trieval processes  of  the  various  Federal 
agencies  engaged  in  science  activities. 
Neither  of  the  two  proposed  bills  out- 
lined in  the  addenda  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  nor  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. They  are  staff  drafts  prepared  as 
a  basis  for  further  study  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  as  possible  legislative  ap- 
proaches toward  the  development  of  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  increasin«  need  for 
reorganization  of  certam  Federal  func- 
tions and  operations  in  the  field  of  sci- 
ence and  information  processing  and  re- 
trieval. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mettalf  in  the  chair  >.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  50  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDFI  ORI.M-S.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  te  printed  In  the  RECono. 

a.s  f(  How.-;; 

By  Mr    HRUSKA 
Stat»>n\ent  by  him  on  111th  anniversary  of 
bir'h  of  Thomas   U    Masaryk.  of  Ctfechoalo- 
vakia 


1961 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSTITU- 
TTONAL  RIGHTS— TRIBUTES  TO 
Si-NATOU  HENNINGS  AND  SEN- 
A'lOii  O  MAHONEY 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Pre-ident,  recently 
I  have  been  accorded  the  honor  of  being 
named  to  serve  a.s  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Ri'  h'.s  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciar>-  In  assuming  my  duties  as  chair- 
man. I  follow  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors—the late  Thomai  C.  Hennings.  Jr.. 
of  MLssoun.  aiui  Joseph  C.  CMahoney, 
of  Wyoming.  The  latter  retired  from  liis 
seat  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

We  knew  Senator  Hennlngs  as  a  stu- 
dent and  authority  on  the  Constitution. 
He  was  firmly  devoted  to  the  protection 
of  individual  liberties  and  he  was  an 
ardent  spokesman  for  the  principles  of 
law  enunciated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Ho  spoke  on  the-;e  subjects  with  the 
authority  that  comes  from  long  train- 
ing and  experience  He  had  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law;  he  had  been  a 
momt>er  of  the  faculty  of  Washington 
Uiuversity,  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Benton  Law  School, 
in  St  Louis:  he  served  three  terms  in  the 
US  House  of  Representatives;  he  held 
the  office  of  circuit  attorney  in  St.  Louis; 
and,  as  all  of  us  know,  he  served  with 
distinction  m  the  Senate  for  10  years. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Sut>committee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  from  its  crea- 
tuni  m  1955  to  the  time  of  his  death,  last 
fall. 

.'Senator  O'Mahoney  served  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  until  the 
beginning  of  this  year  In  the  course  of 
a  long  career  in  public  service  he  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  lawyer,  as  an 
A-ssistant  Postmaster  General  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  firbt  administration, 
and  as  a  Memt>er  of  the  Senate  since 
1934.  He  will  be  known  in  history  for 
his  great  role  in  the  battle  against  eco- 
nomic monopoly,  as  chairman  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee, which  devoted  years  to  the  investi- 
gation of  this  problem. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege  to  serve 
this  k)ody  in  the  same  capacity  in  which 
the.so  two  great  men  have  served.  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  submit  two  rc-^olutlons 
which  were  adopted  yesterday  by  the 
standing  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tioniil  Rights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  They  are  offered  as  appro- 
priate tributes  to  our  former  colleagues. 
Thomas  C  Hennlngs,  Jr  ,  and  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  resolutions  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  a  part  of  mj 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 
CoNnrrunoMAL  BrasTS  BoacoicMrrm  Bas- 

OLTTTIOIf     CoNCZKMnfC    DCATB     OF     BSHATOa 

HDrmxas,  CHAiaaiAir  fob  9  Tbass 

Whereas  VS.  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hen- 
nlngs, Jr.,  had  serced  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  tha  standing  SubcommlttM  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Commltt**  on 
tbe  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unltsd 
States  from  February  7,  1065,  untU  his  un- 
timely death  on  September  IS.  1090;  and 

Whereas  we  all  knew  and  reapectsd  lila 
deep  devotion  to  American  principles  of  frae- 
dom  and  justice  for  all;  and 

Whereas  he  brougtit  that  devotion  to  bear 
upon  the  jvoblsms  and  Lsauaa  presented  to 
the  suboommlttae,  and  sought  aolutlons  in 
accordance  with  the  Ckinstltutlon  of  the 
United  States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolt^d  by  all  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  CttntUtutiotud 
Rights,  at  our  first  rieeting  since  the  death 
of  Senator  Hennings.  our  former  chmirmen. 
That  we  hereby  express  our  gr«at  personal 
feelings  of  loss,  and  that  we  aztend  to  hie 
widow  and  other  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Done  on  March  8.  1961,  as  the  first  order 
of  business  at  the  initial  meeting  of  tbe 
subcommittee  In  the  87th  fnngri— 

Members  of  the  subcommittee:  Sam  J. 
EaviN,  Jr..  North  Carolina;  Olxm  D. 
JoHKBTx>N,  South  Carolina;  John  L. 
McClxllam,  Arkansas;  Johm  A.  Cab- 
aoLL.  Colorado:  Eowabs  V.  Lomo.  Mis- 
souri; WnxiAiit  A  Blaklst,  Texas: 
Roman  L.  Hiuika.  Nebraska;  Audeak- 
DEB  WiLZT,  Wisconsin;  Knrmrni  B. 
KxATiMO,  New  York. 


CONSTITUTIOKAL    RiORTS    BtTSOOl 

oLunow  CoNcxxNiNo  TRz  Rxmnmrr  or 

SXNATOa  JOOKFH   C.  O'MAHOmT 

Whereas  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  <tf  Wyo- 
ming, served  with  dlstlncUon  as  tbe  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Bights, 
from  the  date  Its  first  members  were  ap- 
pointed. February  7,  1055,  untU  the  death  of 
the  chairman.  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs,  Jr.,  of 
Missouri,  on  8eptemt«r  13.  1960;  and 

Whereas  he  served  as  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  from  September  IS. 
1900,  until  his  retirement  from  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  office  on  January  3,  1061;  and 

Whereas  we  know  of  his  devotion  and 
assiduous  efforts  In  l>ehalf  of  good  govern- 
ment and  the  protection  of  rights  of  in- 
dividuals; and 

Whereas  we  hope  his  health  Improves  and 
that  he  enjoys  many  more  years  of  a  happy 
life:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Senete 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  That  we  hereby  express  our  ai^Mre- 
clatlon  to  our  formcir  colleague,  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney.  and  Invite  him  to  advise  us  from 
time  to  time  on  matters  of  mutual  Intereet 
and  concern  dealing  with  constitutional 
righto. 

Done  on  March  8,  ld61,  as  the  first  order  of 
business  at  the  Inltliil  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee in  the  87th  Oongrees. 

Members  ot  the  subcommittee:  Saic  J. 
Btvnr,  Jr.,  North  OeroUna;  Oum  D. 
Johnston,  South  Carolina;  Johw  Z*. 
McCunxAN.  Arkansas:  Jobx  A.  Caa- 
aoLL.  Colorado;  Xdwabd  V.  Lojfo,  Mis- 
souri: WiLUAK  A.  Blaxlst.  Tszes; 
RoMAjr  L.  Hbuska,  Nebraska;  ALSzajr- 
DXB  Wmnr,  Wisooastn;  KsinraxH  B. 
KxAToro.  New  Yort. 


TIME  FOR  PILINO  REPORT  ON  RE- 
NBOOTIATION  BY  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAX- 
ATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate House  Joint  Resolution  289,  for 
which  I  request  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  289)  relating  to  the  time  for  filing  a 
report  on  renegotiation  by  the  Joint 
Coounlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation, which  was  read  the  first  time  by 
title  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 
follows: 

Meeolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congrete  cuaembled,  That  section  4(b)  (2) 
of  Public  Law  88-80.  July  13,  1959,  extend- 
ing the  Benegotlatlon  Act  of  1951,  Is  amend- 
ed tj  striking  out  "March  31,  1981",  relating 
to  the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  Renegotia- 
tion by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Bevenue  Taxation,  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Jtme  80, 1981". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  imme- 
diate cfHisideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
Uon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
reeolution  (H.J.  Res.  289)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
re«d  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SENATE  REPORT  NO.  29  FOR 
USE  OP  COMMTITEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DnxsKH ] ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed,  out  of  order,  to  the 
conaideration  of  Calendar  No.  56.  Senate 
Resolution  94. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olutim  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgislativi  Clkkk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  94)  to  provide  for  printing  addi- 
tional ct^ies  of  Senate  Report  No.  29  for 
the  use  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  1-here 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resf^utimi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as 
firilows: 

Meeoived.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  five  thousand  additional  copl<i8  of 
Senate  Beport  Numbered  20,  issued  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Besotiroes,  Blghty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  REPORT  NO.  29  FOR 
USE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  I  ask  unanimous 
ooDMQt  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
oonaideration  of  Caloidar  No.  57,  Sc^nate 
Reeolution  96. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
reeolatkm  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 


The  Lkgislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  96)  to  provide  for  printing  ad- 
ditional copies  of  Senate  Report  No.  29 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion WSU5  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  five 
thousand  additional  copies  of  Senate  Report 
Numbered  39.  Issued  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  113 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  58,  Senate  Resolution  95. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(8.  Res.  95)  to  print  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
additional  copies  of  Senate  Document 
No.  113  on  scientific  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Document  Numbered  113,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  second  session,  entitled 
"Documentation,  Indexing,  and  Retrieval  of 
Scientific  Information." 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  DODD 
AT  THE  PARIS  CONFERENCE  ON 
DECEMBER  1,  1960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  59,  Senate  Resolution  99. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  99)  to  print  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator DoDD  at  the  Paris  Conference  on 
December  1, 1960,  as  a  Senate  doctiment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  at  the  Conference  on  Soviet 
Political  Warfare,  Paris,  France,  <»i  December 
1,  1980,  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document,  to 
be  entitled  "The  Confusion  of  the  West:  An 
Analysis  of  Certain  Aspecte  of  Communist 
Political  Warfare." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  OHnmend  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  for  having  had 
the  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  I  re- 
iterate the  hope  that  all  such  resolutions 
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will  be  referred  to  Vbe  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration CotnmlttM.  and  not  be  adopted 
by  nnanlmous  oonKfifc  on  tbe  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRDSBLA.  Have  the  other  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  agreed  to.  and 
which  call  for  tbe  prlntlnK  of  doctunents. 
been  referred  to  the  Cooomlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes  indeed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wlfih  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  tbe  committee  for  the 
practice  now  beinc  engaged  In.  I  think 
it  is  very  commendaMe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 


PRINTINO  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  "LEGISLATION  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  WITH  EXPLANATORY 
NOTES" 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  60.  Senate  Resolution  102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LscisLATXVl  Clkbk.  a  resolution 
(S.  Ree.  102)  autbotising  the  printing  of 
"Legislation  on  Foreign  Relations  With 
Explanatory  Notes"  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Ther  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion w  s  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

Baolved,  ThmX  "liigtalatton  on  Foreign 
RflaUona  WlUi  ^qUaaatory  Note*"  be 
prlnteil  as  a  Senat*  doeument.  and  tbat  two 
thouaand  additional  copies  be  printed  for 
the  xiae  of  the  Oommittee  on  Foreign 
Baiatlons. 


INVESnGATIOH   OP  MATTERS  RE- 
LATING TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
win  pass  ova-  Cakmrtar  No.  61.  Senate 
Resolution  86.  relating  to  migratory 
labor.  That  reMtetloB  has  many  items 
attoched  to  It.  and  w  sball  discuss  it  at 
a  later  date. 


EARL  W.  PRINCE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlnKMM  ooiiaent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  conaideratlon  of  Calendar 
No.  62,  Senate  Resolution  106. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
oluUon  will  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  LcGisLATiTB  Clkmc.  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  106)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Earl 
W.  Prince. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectlaa  to  Uie  rcqiust  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  refers  to  tbe  death  of  one  of 
our  employees,  and  provides  a  gratuity 
to  her  widower.  It  li  In  the  usual  form 
employed  in  ancb  eaaas. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICSl.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  la  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Earl  W.  Prince,  widower  of  June  W  Prince, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  als  montha'  com- 
penaation  at  the  rate  she  waa  receiving  by 
law  at  the  Ume  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  couildered  Inclusive  of  funer*!  expei^ses 
and  all  Jther  allowancea. 


PRESIDENT     KENNEDYS     HOUSING 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Cont;ress  to- 
day, uith  the  embargo  on  the  messtit;e 
expiring;  at  12  noon,  wliich  time  Ls  now 
passed,  a  housmg  mesi^a^e.  I  desire  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  that  message 

The  President's  housing  message  is 
comprehensive,  and  states  what  must  be 
done  in  the  national  interest  A-s  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  mu.st  con- 
sider the  le«;islative  proposals  set  out  in 
this  message.  I  pledge  my  full  efforts 
to  secure  early  and  favorable  action  on 
the.sc  hou.slng  proymsals 

The  recommendations  for  a  new  pro- 
Rram  of  middle-income  housing,  conslst- 
Inf?  of  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
nonprofit  and  limited  profit  housing 
companies  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing,  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
I  have  for  several  years  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  establish  such  a  program 
similar  to  the  Mitchell-Lama  program 
now  operating  on  the  State  level  in  New 
York,  which  ha-s  been  broadened  and  im- 
proved by  Governor  Rockefeller.  Also, 
the  President's  support  of  increased  re- 
location allowances  for  families  and 
businesses  displaced  from  urban  renewal 
sites,  which  I  have  also  sponsored  in  the 
Senate,  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1960.  is  especially  noteworthy. 
as  is  his  Insistence  that  adequate  hous- 
ing, including  public  hou-sing,  be  avail- 
able for  all  persons  who  are  foreed  to  re- 
locate. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  this  message 
contains  probably  as  comprehensive  a 
housing  program,  in  terms  of  Presiden- 
tial recommendations,  as  has  ever  come 
before  us.  I  hope  very  much  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  give  it  prompt  attention  and  that 
the  country  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
measure  very  promptly,  because,  while 
we  are  talking  about  antirecession  meas- 
ures. I  think  housing  would  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  stimulating  the  economy 
and  private  enterprise,  which  Is  so  vital 
to  a  speedy  recovery  and  to  the  coun- 
try. 

This  is  a  message  which  does  a  neces- 
sary and  very  commendable  Job  in  that 
direction. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 
question?  I  notice  there  are  no  Senators 
on  the  floor  at  the  moment  ready  to 
speak.  I  have  an  economic  speech  I 
could  make,  which  would  take  about  a 
half  hour.  It  Is  entirely  up  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  what  he  wishes  me  to  do. 


Mr.  MANSP'IELD.  If  there  is  no  fur- 
ther business  in  the  morning  hour,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  close  morning  business. 


NEW  YORK  WELCOMES  UNITED 
NATIONS  DELEGATIONS 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  about  the 
need  to  welcome  foreign  dipkunata  to 
U\o  United  Nations  and  to  Washington 
with  more  cntliusiasm  and  less  suspi- 
cion. 

I  am  very  plad  to  see  that  vlgorotis  and 
progressiva  groups  arc  moving  to  Im- 
prove the  cliniato  of  welcome  to  our  dis- 
tinguished \isitors.  The  Commerce  and 
Industry  A.ssoclation  of  New  York  has 
taken  an  impoilant  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection by  urging  nil  of  Its  members  to 
write  letters  of  welcome  to  as  many 
Unit^-d  Nations  delegations  as  possible. 

For  tlic  delegations  from  new  African 
countries,  this  gesture  is  a  fine  token  of 
the  friendliness  which  Americans  feel 
for  these  new  countries  just  emerging 
upon  the  troubled  world  scene.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  campaign  by  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  will 
be  a  great  success  and  will  create  a 
greater  awareness  among  the  UJ»i.  dele- 
gates of  Uie  truly  friendly,  truly  cordial 
feeling  which  the  country  has  toward 
Uiem  and  their  aspirations. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  this  subject 
firm  the  commerce  and  Industry  publi- 
cation. Voice  of  New  York  Business, 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Show  ArmiCA  Missjons  to  VH.  Thet'ek 
Welcome 

With  delegationa  from  the  17  AXrlcan 
countries  newly  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
Uons  scheduled  to  return  to  New  York  City 
for  the  next  OeneraJ  Assembly  meeUng  dur- 
ing the  next  10  days.  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try Association  la  cooperaUng  with  veu*1ous 
business  firms  and  organizations  In  a  project 
designed  to  assure  the  delegates  of  their 
welcome  here. 

At  tbe  last  sessions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  new  delegaUons  received  "hate"  let- 
ters and  ran  Into  discrimination  In  housing 
and  eating  places  In  New  York  City  and  vi- 
cinity In  Ylew  of  President  Kennedy's  spe- 
cial plea  In  his  rtate  of  the  t7nlon  address  to 
the  smaller  nations  of  the  world  "to  Join 
with  us  in  strengthening  this  (UN.)  organl- 
Batlon,"  the  new  African  delegaUons  will  be 
greatly  Influenced  on  the  occasion  of  their 
upcoming  visit. 

Accordingly,  the  association  urges  mem- 
bers to  write  letters  of  welcome  to  as  many 
delegations  aa  possible,  preferably  before  the 
voting  at  tl»e  next  General  Aaaembty  meet- 
ing on  March  7 


1961 


VISA  REQUIREMENTS  RELAXED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
dehghted  to  read  In  tbe  papers  last 
weekend  that  the  State  Department  has 
moved  to  lower  one  of  our  most  irritat- 
ing redtape  bfuriers  for  travelers  visit- 
ing the  United  States,  I  refer  to  the 
Department's  announcement  that  they 
have  ahandoned  the  long  Questionnaire 
for  tourists  coming  to  the  United  States. 

This  form  has  been  a  sooroe  of  frus- 
tration for  years.     Although  only  used 
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under  special  dromaetaneea,  Ihere  Is  bo 
question  that  it  hae  dlaeoiireged  mtmj 
persons  overseas  from  seeking  to  vMt 
the  United  Atates. 

All  visa  applteantB  nrast  elfll  fill  out 
the  so-eaUed  short  form  and,  wheie 
asked  to  do  80.  must  also  take  an  oalti 
that  the  information  contained  thereto 
is  true.  In  the  short  form,  they  are  re- 
quired to  Indicate  whether  they  are  in- 
eligible under  our  laws,  which  eacUate 
persons  for  a  number  of  «>eclflc  aod 
preciae  natioaal  seearity.  health,  and 
related  reasons.  Should  the  ooiMWl  de- 
sire to  ask  further  questions  peitlncBt 
to  these  provisions,  he  may,  of  oaarx,  do 
so  in  connection  wlt^  the  appMeeat'e 
answers  on  the  short  form. 

Mr  President,  while  I  welcoiae  this 
action  by  the  Department  of  State,  I  do 
not  thlrJc  that  It  Is  of  sufflclent  scope 
for  us  to  relax  our  efforts  to  reduce  red- 
tape  barriers,  as  well  as  to  take 
to  prooaote  touriam  to  the  United 

As  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Travel  Oflee  bill.  I  am  extremely  hope- 
ful that  the  Congress  will  act  In  the  near 
future  to  set  up  a  promotional  program 
to  increase  tourism  and  reduce  bureau- 
cratic harassment  for  those  applying  for 
visas  under  all  routine  and  occtlnary 
circumstances. 

On  Sunday,  the  New  York  Times  nm 
a  series  of  news  stories  on  the  effect  of 
the  State  Department's  decision  to  offi- 
cially stop  the  use  of  the  long  queation- 
naire.  Some  of  the  comments  in  these 
articles  are  extreaaely  encouragioc.  Rtr 
example.  French  applicants  tor  Tliaa 
now  can  get  a  visa  in  SO  minutes,  instead 
of  the  8  to  10  days  which  it  took  ixrevi- 
ously.  It  now  takes  only  10  to  20  min- 
utes for  British  applicants,  m-ovided 
they  have  the  proper  identiOcation.  Met 
only  has  the  time  required  been  reduead. 
but  the  atmosphere  is  friendlier  and 
more  hospitable. 

Mr.  President,  although  <>/^ditrit>»g  are 
improved  In  many  of  the  oouatries  sur- 
veyed by  the  New  York  Times,  in 
there  has  been  little,  if  any. 
These  are  the  trooUe  qwts  in  aar  visa 
system,  and,  interestingly  enough,  they 
are  also  the  countries  wldch  are  often 
discriminated  against  as  a  residt  of  our 
Immigration  polidea.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  further  Improveaunt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  onaniBoiis  oob- 
sent  that  the  news  artiole  to  wiMb  I 
have  referred  be  prtnted  at  this  potot 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoeaxt, 

as  follows : 

FKDf  CBMKN   AaX  TtMASSD 

Pabis.  March  4. — Tbe  XJS.  «^TMlftttt  here 
Is  now  able  to  lame  nonlnunlgraat  visas  to 
French  appUcanta  In  30  mliuitea  Inttnad  ot 
the  8  to  10  days  It  used  to  take. 

John  B.  Dlggins.  Jr.,  In  ahatg*  of  tb«  visa 
section,  daacrlbad  the  new  ftrrimiTti  ■•  lot- 
lows: 

"In  the  old  OtkfM  our  afBtaBi  wma  .giarod  to 
screening  tMe  3  peM«&t  w«  aidnt ' 
we're   ooooentratiag   on  auA 
easy  and  pi— —t—  pOMUUe  Jor  thsM 
oent  who ■«•  ■■Iiiimui  " 

The  Tmach  mpfOUcMLt 
taia   paaaport   and  walSi  in  .« 
ohalr  to  t**^ 


t  tatest  te  electronic  isaehlnee  quickly 

I  wfce  apfnlcatiton. 

the  visa  la  lasued  the  tourist  la 
interviewed  for  ataont  S  mlnntea  on  poeslble 
OsiimiiBlft  jafflHotlon.  contagious  diseases, 
and  loiigllh  of  residence  In  Prance. 

TlM  eOclBls  tn  charge  of  Interviewing 
applteants  lean  over  backward  to  pose  these 
qaesUeuB  In  the  least  embarrassing  way  pos- 
sible. They  report  that  rery  few  French 
toorists  are  disturbed  by  tbe  questions. 


Londoners  Get  Qttick  Action 

London.  March  4. — Coneuiar  officl.<«ls  at 
the  CJR.  Smbassy  in  Giosvenor  Square  today 
began  asking  applicants  for  nonimmigrant 
visas  only  four  simple  questions. 

The  new  short  form  Is  a  ftirther  refine - 
msnt  of  tlie  simple  visa  procedure  that  has 
been  In  effect  for  more  than  a  year  at  Amer- 
loan  ooBsiilatee  in  Britain. 

'  Zte  additional  abbreviation  was  spurred  by 
a  aksethre  received  this  week  from  the  State 
nspsilinent  that  said,  In  effect:  Make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  to  get  a  visa  and  still  comply 
uttb  the  basic  requirements  of  the  law. 

In  the  nonimmigrant  ( tourist  and  buslness- 
man)  section  of  the  consulate  this  afternoon 
there  was  a  steady  flow  of  applicants  through 
the  nnifortably  appointed  waiting  room  In 
the  Jum  Smbaasy  buUding. 

It  took  only  10  to  ao  minutes  for  each 
appUcaat  to  obtain  a  visa,  provided  he  had 
proper  photographs,  a  valid  passport  and 
some  sort  of  Informal  statement  indicating 
that  he  Intended  to  return  to  Britain  after 
his  visit. 

It  took  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  O.  Brooks,  of 
■aaCboume.  about  20  minutes  to  get  their 
cossblned   tourist  and    business   visas. 

Hie  four  questions  asked  are:  Does  the 
applicant  suffer  from  mental  illness  or  a 
setleus  contagious  dtsease;  has  he  had  a 
serious  criminal  conviction;  has  he  ever  been 
departed  from  the  United  States;  Is  he  a 
member  or  an  alBllate  of  a  Communist  or- 
ganlsatlOB? 

Swiss  Oct  Qthck  Visas 

Oaanva,  March  4. — The  receipt  of  Instruc- 
tiOBS  to  simpUXy  visa  ionaaUtlcs  and  the 
speed  with  which  Mme.  Edouard  Wunnaer 
got  her  visa  were  a  pure  coincidence. 

"My  husband  and  I  obtained  crur  first  visa 
a  year  ago  and  we  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  prompt  and  oourteous  service  we 
red  at  the  XJS.  consulate,"  Mme.  Sdou- 
asd  Wurmaer  said. 

*We  lound  the  questions  we  were  asked 
to  be  a  Uttle  iiT>iiM»mi  but  there  was  nothing 
objectionable  about  them."  she  said. 

Conmtar  offlclals  here  say  they  have 
been  taatilng  tIsss  without  any  delays  for 
Swiss.  Local  travel  agents  confirmed  that 
the  proceaalng  had    been  rapid  for  several 


laisH  Bqid  It  Sast 

DTrauM.  March  4. — This  must  be  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  cities  in  Europe  in  which 
to  obtain  a  tourist  visa  for  the  United  States. 

That  "was  the  Impression  formed  after 
apendlBg  some  time  sitting  among  toinlst 
appUcants  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Menlcp 


,  the  coBsul  in  charge  and  his  secretary 
dealt  with  each  applicant  in  helpful  and 
friendly  manner.  No  embarrassing  ques- 
ttona  were  asked  and,  In  fact.  It  was  learned 
that  only  two  applicants  had  been  refused 
visas  In  the  last  2   years.     Those  were  for 


been  no  change  In  the  pro- 
PreaMant  Kennedy  "-rr-^  al- 
floa.  But  the  whole  atmosphere  of  tiie  visa 
sertkin  has  become  more  relaxed  and  friend- 
ly wUhout  Short^drcnltlng  State  Depart- 
Tegulatfcms.  Twelve  hundred  tourist 
laseed  fast  year,  oompared  With 
1869. 


GancsK  Tovnsr  SvapaisD 

Bonn,  Oermant,  March  4. — A  would-be 
West  German  tourist  in  the  United  States 
consulate  here  toclay  said: 

"If  I  had  known  before  tliat  all  :  had  to 
do  was  to  fill  out  this  little  thing,  i'd  have 
applied  for  a  visa  long  ago." 

The  little  thing  he  referred  to,  the  size 
of  a  playing  card,  was  an  application  form 
asking  for  ntime,  address,  profestilon.  date 
and  place  of  birth,  natlonrtity.  ethnic  origin, 
marital  status,  and  passport  details.  The 
applicant  had  heard  he  would  have  to  fHl 
out   a   lengthy   questionnaire. 

This  is  a  thtng  of  the  past,  according  to 
American  consular  ofllclals  here.  It  was  xised 
in  what  are  described  as  "emergerrcy  cases." 
where  the  consular  officer  could  not  satisfy 
himself  of  the  nature  of  tbe  applicant's  visit. 
But  on  March  1  all  copies  of  the  question- 
naire were  burned,  consular  ftf^tMiUi^  said. 

For  a  number  of  reasons.  Bonn  is  not  a 
typical  visa  office  in  West  Germany.  This 
Is  a  comparatively  small  town  and  nearly 
everyone  wanting  to  go  to  the  United  States 
is  known  to  the  Embassy.  The  average  nimi- 
ber  of  visa  applications  has  been  100 
monthly.  The  processing  has  been  swift 
and  competent. 

Imntitt  Caeds  in  BaLGnrw 

BanssELS.  Bsi^nnc,  March  3. — Getting  an 
American  visa  became  easier  tor  Belgians 
on  February  13  when  the  State  Department 
ruled  thst  they  could  present  Identity  cards 
in  place  of  passports. 

All  Belgians  are  obliged  to  carry  Identity 
cards  but  not  many  ever  take  the  troUMe 
to  get  passports. 

This  change  of  prooediu-e,  which  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  works  for  some  time  but 
which  occurred  soon  after  President  Ben- 
nedy  showed  an  Interest  tn  tourist  travel 
from  Europe,  has  impresssd  transport  nen. 
A  typical  comment  was  that  of  Robert  E. 
Jerosch.  director  of  Pan  Aaaerican  World 
Airways  In  Belgium. 

"This  change  in  regulations  is  helpful  to 
tourists,"  he  said.  "But  I  hear  comments  to 
the  effect  that  Belgians  think  there  Is  still 
too  much  redtape  about  traveling  to  the 
United  States.  As  they  jrat  It:  "We  let 
Americans  come  here  without  a  visa  so  Why 
shouldn't  they  let  us  visit  them  on  the  same 
basis?' " 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  a  visa  takes 
abotrt  a  half  hour. 

Usually  the  questions  asked  of  an  applicant 
are  those  on  form  PS  S87,  v^lch  are  about 
tbe  same  as  those  asked  on  an  automobile 
license  application. 


FaaMDBOFVKD  o*  Omt/o 

Ogu>,  NoawAT,  March  4. — -T^e  consul  here, 
Karl  Ackerman,  said  that  the  order  wouM 
have  Uttic  practical  effect  here  as  it  had 
been  necessary  to  make  only  sparing  use  of 
the  forms  in  granting  visas  to  NcMweglans. 
But  he  termed  It  the  first  concrete  step  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  speed  the 
process. 

The  consul  said  that  the  applicant  was  re- 
quired to  read  through  a  stateoaent  listing 
criminals,  prostitutes,  those  affiliated  with 
Cnmrounlst  organizations,  and  the  like  as  In- 
eligible to  receive  visas.  Tbe  applicant  Is 
then  asked  whether  he  is  eligible,  and  his 
reply  is  under  oath. 


Oaxnca  Aaz  Ssksai.  Pbomcm 
Athens,   March    4. — The   Greek   Ireorigra- 
tion  quota  to  tbe  United  ataten  te  flntf ted  to 
388  persons  yearty. 

Owing  to  Greek  population  presaures  and 
the  fact  that  almost  every  xsreek  ramQy  has 
a  member  in  the  United  States,  -SKHe  than 
100,000  applications  for  -eaitgnrtton  are  on 
file.    The  result  is  that  many  GveAs  try  to 
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ot>taln  tourist  tImu  uid  hop«  for  a  later 
cbange  In  status  after  mrrirUig  In  the  United 
States. 

Well-k-iown  bimliniinen  and  convin- 
cingly bona  fide  tourtata  have  been  able  to 
get  a  tourUt  visa  wlttUn  M  hours  or  lees. 
The  average  lag  for  other  applicants  Is  about 
2  months. 

Joseph  B.  C!oetanzo.  n.S.  consul  general 
here,  said : 

"We  have  to  be  most  careful  with  tourist 
visas  and  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
applicant  has  no  reaaoo  whatever  to  aban- 
don Greece." 

He  said  that  about  11,000  persons  called 
at  his  office  each  month — twice  as  many  as 
6  years  ago. 

Visas  Issusd  nt  sic  Hoc* 

Mexico  Cttt,  March  4. — Even  with  the 
substitution  of  the  short  form,  there  Is  some 
opinion  here  whether  the  process  has  Im- 
proved 

Under  ihe  long  form  a  series  of  questions 
was  posed  calling  for  a  "yee"  or  "no"  an- 
swer. The  questions  were  based  on  Law 
a  13a  listing  the  restrictions  for  Issuance  of 
nonlmmlgratlon  visas. 

This  law  specifies  that  persons  are  not  eli- 
gible for  such  visas  if  they  have  been  treated 
for  Insanity,  have  been  narcotic  addicts. 
have  engaged  in  prostitution,  vagrancy,  or 
a  number  of  other  things.  Finally  It  was 
asked  In  the  long  form  whether  the  appli- 
cant had  ever  belonged  to  a  Communist 
organization. 

If  any  of  these  questions  bad  to  be  an- 
swered In  the  aillrmatlve  it  would  require 
that  the  applicant  bring  the  details  to  the 
attention  of  the  visa  oOclal. 

Now  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  exam- 
ining consulate  officials  to  decide  whether 
the  questions  based  on  the  law,  which  re- 
mains valid,  should  be  asked  verbally. 

No  oath  In  the  Issuance  of  nonlmmlgra- 
tlon visas  has  been  necessary  for  more  than 
a  year. 

BSAZILIANS    Muffr    Oivx    COLOS 

Rio  DC  JAMKiao,  March  4. — The  stress  has 
been  switched  from  security  to  "public  rela- 
tions" In  granting  visas  to  Brazilians,  U.S. 
consular  officials  said  today. 

In  Brazil,  the  question  as  to  ethnic  class 
usiially  has  been  answered  as  Latin  and  race 
as  white  or  black.  In  Brazil,  anyone  half 
white  Is  classed  as  white. 

Rio's  Jornal  do  Comerclo  on  February  7 
published  a  story  by  Its  traveling  corre- 
spondent. J  Barros  de  Morlas,  which  said: 
"One  of  the  things  which  cause  a  magnifi- 
cent Impression  on  a  Brazilian  traveling  to 
the  United  States  today  Is  the  readiness 
with  which  American  consuls  attend  Brazil - 
Ian  nationals,  thus  disproving  hostile  propa- 
ganda spread  by  elements  Interested  In  cre- 
ating unfriendly  atmosphere  for  the  sons  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

"Naturally,  any  great  nation  has  an  obli- 
gation to  prevent  the  entry  of  dangerous 
elements  to  Its  territory." 

No  Recent  Chamck  in  Tokyo 

ToKTO.  March  4. — The  visa  situation  here 
has  improved  since  formalities  for  obtaining 
visas  were  instituted  last  fall. 

Before.  It  took  at  least  I  month  for 
Japanese  applicants  to  obtain  U.S.  visas. 
Local  applicants  csm  now  get  their  visas  In 
a  week  to  10  days.  In  some  cases,  visas  have 
been  granted  In  3  days. 

All  of  more  than  10  applicants  who  were 
Interviewed  at  the  VJ3.  coostilate  here  said 
that  It  was  easier  to  get  TJA.  vUas  than  they 
had  been  told  by  their  trlends  who  had  gone 
through  the  fo  malltias 

Ooro  Hasegawa,  a  business  executive  In 
Tokyo,  said: 


"A  marked  improvement  has  been  made 
since  I  applied  for  my  first  American  visa 
about  3  years  ago.  I  have  never  been  asked 
any  embarrassing  questions." 

The  elimination  of  oath  taking  In  obUln- 
Ing  a  visa  has  been  welcomed  Local  appli- 
cants were  not  familiar  with  that  custom 

Ciurency  restrictions  are  still  a  major 
factor  responsible  for  holding  down  the  flow 
of  Japanese  tourists  to  the  United  States 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  procedure 
since  January  20  sr)  far  as  Japanese  appli- 
cants are  concerned 


ACHIEVEMENTS  DURING  8  YEARS 
OP  A  REPUBUCAN  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President, 
"achievement"  might  well  be  defined  as 
things  done.  It  requires  no  embellish- 
ment. It  speaks  for  itself  It  requires 
no  argument.  It  needs  but  to  be  re- 
cited. 

The  record  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
and  which  I  shall  ask  to  have  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks  is  a  recital  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Elisenhower  admin- 
istration from  1953  through  1960.  It  is 
taken  from  official  records  and  docu- 
ments. It  has  been  stripped  of  elabora- 
tion so  that  the  fact  of  achievement  and 
performance  may  shine  with  full  luster. 
It  Is  absolutely  accurate  It  has  been 
carefully  compiled 

In  due  course,  books  will  be  written 
to  evaluate  the  Eisenhower  years.  Cri- 
tiques will  be  published  appraising  those 
years  through  the  eyes  of  the  critical 
appraiser,  whoever  he  may  be.  Histo- 
rians will  deal  with  this  period  as  part 
of  the  unending  flow  of  American  tradi- 
tion. But  nothing  can  more  effectively 
set  forth  the  character  of  the  Eisen- 
hower yeEirs  than  the  unornamented  rec- 
ord of  what  was  done.  That  record  I 
now  submit,  with  the  request  that  it  be 
published  in  its  entirety  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  President,  it  contains  a  table  of 
contents,  which  starts  with  "Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration."  and 
goes  throuqh  "Veterans'  Affairs."  The 
record  Is  84  pages  in  length,  double 
spaced  and  rather  widely  indented,  but 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  will  exceed  the  allow- 
able cost  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  understands  the  rule  not  to  apply 
to  irLsertions  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
The  rule  on  the  limitation  as  to  cost 
would  not  apply. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  true;  I  sim- 
ply wished  to  be  sure  there  was  no  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  length  of  the 
document. 

Inasmuch  as  it  Ls  an  authentic  com- 
pilation from  the  records  which  have 
been  supplied.  I  believe  It  merits  a  place 
in  the  body  of  the  Record,  for  otherwise 
it  would  not  appear  In  the  permanent 
Record. 

In  addition  thereto,  at  some  future 
time  I  wish  to  submit  a  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion asking  for  its  printing  as  a  docu- 
ment. I  should  like  to  have  it  made  a 
part  of  the  permanent  Record,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  ik>  objection,  the  record 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

ACHISVnCKNTB    DTTSIItO    8    TSABS    OT    A    RlTUB- 
UCAM     AjUCIMISnUTIOM 

The  achievements  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration from  1053  to  IMl.  In  every 
field  from  foreign  policy  through  every  facet 
of  domestic  policy,  constitutes  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  progress,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity—the goal  which  President  Bsenhower 
set  In  his  first  Inaugural  address. 

The  proof  of  these  achievements  does  not 
consist  of  Idle  boasts,  but  is  contained  In 
facts  and  flgxires  on  the  following  pages 
which  bear  out  the  proud  record  of  the 
Republican  administration. 

ACHIEVEMENTS   OF  THE    NATIONAL    ASBOKAOTICS 
A.NO  SPACE  AOMINISraATION,   ISSS-SO 

A  Flight  missions  of  satellites  and  sjiace 
prubes  launched  by  NASA : 

1  Eight  earth  satellites  successfully 
launched  In  15  tries  (All  eight  are  still  In 
orbit.  In  addition  to  Vanguard  I  and  Ex- 
plorer I,  launched  before  the  NASA  was 
formed  I  Five  of  these  satellites  are  still 
transmitting  signals. 

3  Five  space  probes  launched  In  nine 
attempts  (Of  these.  Pioneers  FV  and  V  are 
nnw  In  orbit  around  the  sun  ) 

B  In  the  aeronautics  program,  the  rocket- 
powered  X-15  airplane  set  world  speed  and 
altitude  records  of  3. 194  miles  per  hour  and 
136,600  feet 

C  Successful  meteorological  satellites  Tiros 
I  and  Tiros  II.  foreninners  of  types  to  be 
used  In  operational  systems  for  weather  ob- 
servation and  forecasting,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  observation  of  weather  on  a  global 
scale  Is  possible  by  the  use  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  earth  satellites. 

D  One  of  the  most  outstanding  scientific 
and  technical  accomplishments  in  the  sci- 
ence program  was  the  luccessful  launching 
of  the  deep  space  probe.  Pioneer  V.  It 
esUbllshed  the  greatest  range,  about  22 V^ 
million  mllee  from  earth,  over  which  man 
has  tracked,  received  telemetry  from,  and 
maintained  control  over,  an  Instrumented 
\ehlcle 

ACIIirVEMENTS     IN     THE     ACBICULTT-'U 
DEPAKTMENT 

American  farmers  and  agriculture  have 
made  significant  progress  during  the  past 
decade 

In  1952,  on  the  average,  one  American 
farmworker  produced  suAclent  food  and  fl- 
t>ers  for  about  17  persons.  By  the  end  of 
1960.  the  same  farmworker  produced  enough 
for  35  people.  This  amazing  growth  in  farm 
productivity  of  roughly  50  percent  In  8  years 
surpasses  the  growth  rates  for  any  previous 
similar  period. 

While  most  of  the  credit  naturally  belongs 
to  the  farmers  themselves  In  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  a  free  market  economy 
In  farming,  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  Secretary 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  were  material  contributing 
factors 

A  few  tangible  figures  follow: 

1  Accumulation  of  surpluses  was  held 
down  to  an  estimated  114  billion  in  value. 

2  Some  4  million  Americans  and  00  mil- 
lion needy  foreign  people  received  direct 
donations  of  American  food  products. 

3  Exports  of  US.  farm  commodities  rose 
from  $3  8  billion  In  1953  to  an  allUme  high 
of  94  8  billion  In  19«0.  Eight  products  set 
alltlme  export  records:  Feed  grains,  poultry 
meat,  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil.  dried 
beans,  tallow,  variety  meats,  and  hops. 

Roughly  four-fifths  of  farm  Income  Is  de- 
rived from  crops  free  of  controls.  Of  some 
350  various  farm  commodities  only  6  are 
now  under  some  form  of  acreage  control. 

Dairying  Income  Is  at  an  alltlme  high 
largely  because  of  adjustments  in  price  sup> 
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port  levels  wMdi  opetwd  new  nmiltets  and 
reduced  Incentives  tot  escess  prottaeMon. 

Support  adjustments  have  increased 
cotton  consnuiptlou .  nsere 
a  marked  tznprerement  In  oui 
tion.  Last  year  we  eipoited  TM  vafBlOB 
bales,  an  increase  of  aeaie  4 
preceding  year.  At  the  same  ttSM,  1 
bales  were  removed  Tram  tt»e  casifuier,  leav- 
ing our  cotton  stocks  tills  year  the  eeeond 
smallest  since  19SS. 

Agricultural  meeaiT.*!  was  MtanaMrtetf 
through  almost  tripled  appioprlattona  ^pen- 
ing  the  way  for  new  uarkets  and  tiew  "omm 
of  farm  commodtties. 

The  conservation  reeerre  dl vetted  msflrty  19 
million  acres  from  prtMtQctlon  of  uimeeded 
crops  to  grassland,  recreational,  foroet,  or 
wildlife  refuge  purposes. 

The  proportton  of  farms  wllh  eleetrtclty 
was  Increased  from  88  percent  tn  t9S9  to  97 
percent  In  1960. 

Our  Nation's  famers  remain  one  of  -eur 
country's  greatest  sovrees  of 
strength.  They  hare  provided  a 
more  varied  diet  for  our  entire  po^ptdatlan, 
thereby  materially  Improving  tlie  IfBttoa^ 
health  level.  Oar  people  today  piULfc— B 
more  food  for  an  hoar's  take-boeae  pay  ttmax 
they  did  8  years  ago. 

In  brief,  never  have  so  snaiiy  been  fed  ao 
well  by  so  few. 

ACHIEVEMENTS  OT  lOlZ  ATOaOC  CMOMT 
COMMISSION 

Ths   paraoaovnt  objaettve  »t 
energy  prograBi  is  to  make  «ta 

contrtbatlon   to   the   Matton's 
security.     In  tbte  Held,  ttee  ABO 
pilalked  the  foUewiog  In  the  paefe  B 

i.  Oeveioped  a  spectnun  of 
ons   from    large    thermonuclear 
warhaada  to  Bmail   tacttoal 
can  be  fired  Cram  land,  fron 
and  in  the  air. 

2.  Developed  the   peopulalai 
InstsOiation  in  a  number  «f  mv 
a  deatioyer,  a  gxikled  miasUs  eri 
aircraft  carrier. 

3.  Developed   the   ahUlty   to   knilrl   a 
clear  powered  aircralt. 

4.  Worked  toward  devslopmaat  ot  < 
nuclear  rocket  engine. 

In  aupport  of  devetopaaent  of  i 
peaoetui  lises  of  atoaalc 
has  undertaken  an 
encouraging  domestic  uranium  production 
so  that  today  our  production  exceeds  that  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

operation  at  Aaacrteaa  valwMltlaB,  tO  ■■- 
oiear  olTlllaD  posperplaata  tn  full 
and   22   addtUaaal   paaupjaais  have 
authnrlead  for  ooasti  uetten. 

The  A£C  has  mapped  out  an 
iO-year  plan  wiiloh  will  make  pnsiihis  the 
use  of  economic  nuclear  power  In  certain 
high  cost  sraas  of  the  VrttmA  Otadas.  VI- 
nally.  slaee  paseage  of  the  ABC  Aat,  a  yH- 
vately  owaad  atomic  enscgy 
come  into  being,  which 
by  placing  tn  the  pvbUc  i1"inBin  sMMtcf  the 
data  previously  held  classified  by  tka 
Govermnant. 


AcmavKanDrvB  uf   tkz  omcc  or  ecm.  am> 

DETKNSE    MOBIUBATIinT 

Activities  of  the  Offloe  of  Civil  andDefexxae 
Mobil tzatlon  harve  brodi^t  the  TTiilted 'Statee 
to  an  advanced  state  of  alert  readiness,  pre- 
pared to  cope  with  the  attack  of  any  enemy. 

Promulgation  of  a  national  lO^Ttw  poUcy 
In  May  1958  has  resulted  In  the  construction 
<>r  more  than  1  *»*"*'m  famMy  IMlpatahal- 
ters 

Under  a  asAlaaal  plan  for  «l*ll  and  ^- 
fense    mnhitiaafleii.    «U 
county  ajad  ait^  gmrtmmafen^ 
burvtval  plans  to  insure  the 
populations. 

Thirty-eight    States    have 
measures  designed  to  guarantee  continuity 


of  gwemoMart  tn  event  of  enemy  atfeaek. 
Aa  part  of  this  elfart,  the  Oovemment  has 
iBncftmrted  a  prognm  ^e  pnwtdi 
grovBd  ~  ovHtrol  cevters  ■'tor  msdetal 
THe  fhet  fXXnc  ngional  undergiwnnd  cee- 
tnA  «etfter  is  feeing  conetraoted  at  Denton, 
7¥k.;  others  wTIl  fonew  to  the  next  8  years. 

Preeent  oommogleatkm  faollittes  "would 
msfhe  It  posslhte  for  OCOM  otBolals  to  warn 
all  dates  and  iiundreds  of  local  areas  vHh- 
In  16  seconds  after  detection  of  an  enemy  at- 
tack. 

More  than  half  the  Nation's  high  echoote 
have  received  radioloplcal  Instruments  for 
Instruction.  Altogether,  more  then  1  mil- 
lion radiological  defense  Instruments  have 
been  purchased  and  eome  170,000  persons 
have  been  trained  as  radiological  defense 
monitors. 

'  More  than  25,000  leaders  from  all  walks  of 
American  life  have  received  training  In  civil 
and  defense  mobilization  measures  at  the 
OCBM  stair  coHege. 

Twenty  million  Americans  have  received 
written  Instructions  on  the  construction  and 
lae  of  fallout  shelter*. 

The  national  stockpile  of  strategic  and 
cfltleal  materials  has  reached  a  vahie  of  $8 
UBton,  safeguarding  the  United  States 
against  shortages  of  these  supplies  In  event 
of  national  emergency. 

An  existing  medical  stockpile  consisting  of 
cm  minton  VTorth  of  medical  and  engtneer- 
Iqg  supplies  Is  dispersed  among  42  ware- 
teases  and  nearly  2,000  civil  defence  emer- 
gency hospitals. 

Since  January  1953.  the  President  has  al- 
located (88  mmion  from  his  natural  disaster 
itHtef  fund  for  rehaMHtatlon  of  public 
property  In  114  major  natural  disasters. 

A  national  defense  executive  reserve  pro- 
gram.  initiated  In  1954,  has  been  expanded 
wnSi  more  than  2,900  reservists  now  par- 
ticipating In  18  executive  departments  and 
agamclBs.  This  total  is  expected  to  grow  to 
2,000  by  mld-1061. 

Tba  BepubUcau  admtnUtration  has  put  a 
flsis  edge  on  standby  organizational  plans 
pcevkUng  for  direction  of  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment under  wartime  emergency  Con- 


or TRK  coataoacB  aaPAai 

Achievements  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment during  the  8  years  of  the  Republican 
administration  covered  the  broad  spectrum 
from  insuguractlon  of  the  biggest  public 
works  project  tn  world  history — the  new  In- 
teistate  and  Defense  Highway  program — ^to 
development  of  the  flist  atomic  clock. 

living  np  to  Its  reputation  as  the  Na- 
tion's TDepartment  of  Business,"  the  Com- 
marce  Department  proved  ttself  an  articulate 
spoHmsman  for  American  free  enterprise  and 
an  effective  opponent  of  Inflationary  pres- 
auxes. 

"WliUe  creating  a  favorable  climate  for 
builneas  prosperity.  Commerce  agencies 
patad  the  way  for  new  gains  In  living  stand- 
acds,  higher  wagea.  Increased  employment. 
and  revotutlonary  tectuiologlcal  advances 
1— ding  to  new  and  Improved  goods  and 
services. 

Onmmerce  Department  programs  were  of 
hanellt  to  consumers  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  the  saoae  time,  they  served  to 
enliance  the  opportunities  of  bualnees  and 
ooounaroe  in  both  the  United  States  and 
fonelgn  iands. 

■Here  are  aome  of  tiie  highlights  of  Com- 
Barce  OepartBaent  acoomplisiuuents  during 

1.  Qs»\NJi  and  ateengthening  of  the  VS. 
lata  has  .pnahad  the  ^oss  aa- 
>'b    term   lor    the 
i  of  goods  and  aerviees — -to 
ly  g80»  aatMisQ,  tiigbest  in  iiis- 
tory. 

t.  Mattimttmn  «f  a  new  aaport  cKponsion 
Masked  the  higgast  )akat  Oovem- 
ment business  overseas  sales  drive  on  record. 


The  effect  was  to  expand  AmerlGan  markets 
overseas,  eseatiag  more  Jobs -and  tdgger  pay- 
rolls tn  the  UnMed  states. 

8.  Mesv  me<9Mds  increased  the  aeonracy 
aad  aooelerated  the  npoithig  of  <he  tmn 
Decennial  Census  aad  other  *^"""'"-"t  Oe- 
partment  atatistical  infgrmaMon. 

4.  Sato  of  tlM  Inland  Waterways  Oorpora- 
tlon  rems^red  the  Oovnmsnaat  from  oooqietl- 
tlon  with  private  bualnees  and  »"■»*'*  the 
dlspotial  of  a  barge  line  tliat  had  lost  money 
in  12  Of  Its  14  years.  Under  private  owner- 
ship, the  line  is  making  money  and  paying 
taxes. 

5.  Initiation  and  compietlasi  of  ttie  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  during  ttke  BepnbUcan  ad- 
ministration brought  a  fourth  aeacoast  to 
the  United  States  facllitattaig  an  increased 
flow  of  trade  between  tibe  heartland  of 
America  and  world  ports. 

6.  Commerce  on  the  litgh  seas  will  he 
revolutionized  by  the  soon-to-be-oompleted 
flrst  nuclear  passengM'-cargo  idiip,  the  MS 
Savannah,  built  Jointly  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  AtomieXncrgy  Oomnlaslon. 

7.  In  the  largest  peacettme  rtilp  constme- 
tlon  program  in  n,S.  iilatory,  wozic  was 
started  during  the  past  8  years  on  some  100 
modern,  speedy,  and  elBclent  aoarchant  ships, 
assuring  preeminence  of  tiie  American 
merchant  marine. 

8.  The  Republican  admin iatratlon's  pro- 
gram for  furtlier  replacement  <of  the  Ameri- 
can merciiant  fleet  will  put  .an  addUtooal 
$8.5  billion  In  new  contracts  Into  shipyards 
in  the  next  few  years,  xmderwnttng  ttie  eco- 
nomic strength  of  that  industry. 

9.  Since  ^uly  1,  19S«.  eone  $11.4  tiillion 
has  been  made  avatlaUe  to  the  States  for 
tlie  new  41,000-ixdIe  Intentato  Highway  l^a- 
tem  Initiated  by  President  Bsenhower.  To 
date,  more  than  16,000  miles  of  tills  net- 
wortc  has  been  opened  to  tlte  pubUc,  leading 
to  the  development  of  vast  new  areaa  for 
hotnes,  InOnstry,  aad  reereatton. 

10.  Under  other  Federal  aM  hl^way  pro- 
grams, $5  bUXioa.  in  Federal  tunda  ha*  bean 
apportioned  to  the  States  since  July  1,  1956, 
providing  for  completion  of  more  than 
106,000  miles  of  ABC  highways. 

11.  A  Government -private  study  under- 
taken at  the  direction  of  the  President  pro- 
duced 78  recommendations  that  wauM  give 
America,  on  a  step-by-step  basis,  a  better, 
safer,  and  lass  expensive  transportation  sys- 
tem, with  increased  reliance  on  private  action 
and  less  dependence  on  Government  regula- 
tion and  stipport. 

12.  Creation  of  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  in  1953  gave  busi- 
nessmen a  more  effective  voice  In  Govern- 
ment. BDSA's  25  industry  divlsians  have 
introduced  a  new  and  simplified  defense  naa- 
terials  system,  advised  on  national  stoclcpile 
requirements,  developed  plans  for  industrial 
mobilization,  and  otherwise  Insured  the 
readiness  of  business  and  industry  In  event 
of  national  emergency. 

13.  The  Commerce  Department's  33 
regional  field  oflices,  recently  bolstered  by 
improved  facilities  and  personnel,  have  been 
designated  as  training  grounds  for  Foreign 
Service  officers,  giving  tJien\  additional  skills 
to  help  American  biisinessmen  sell  more 
goods  overseas. 

14.  The  Commerce  Departn^ent's  Office  of 
Area  Develc^ment,  (4>eratii^  on  a  limited 
budget,  hat)  coordinated  aU  «xecutlve  branch 
activities  designed  to  help  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  to  help  themselves.  Major 
programs  that  would  suppletnent  these  ef- 
forts were  recommended  to  Congress  by  the 
Bepuhiiean  admtnistxaUon  for  &  years  In  a 
row  hut  all  iiave  Xfillen  vlctiia  to  -partlsaa 
politics. 

15.  Opera tte«B  of  the  Patesit  OAoe  ban* 
been  streamlined  to  iareak  the  harklqg  «f 
patent  appUsations  and  provide  »'*'****""iil 
stimulus  to  the  Katiesi's  inventive  genlUB. 

U.  Ifew  ds»elo|MnenitB  fsem  the  labora- 
tories of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
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ii. 


hav*  ooT«r«d  »  wld*  nitf*  at  ■ubjeets  tn- 
clvuUng  ImproraoMnti  of  iiiMaumnanta  to 
the  point  of  obtalnlnff  %aUnaiem  m  oIom 
M  »  mllllontli  of  aa  laeb.  d*T*k>pm«nt  of 
•  lowrrti  camera  oapabto  of  rvproduclag 
th*  entire  Bible  on  aa  area  m  emaU  ae  a 
portion  of  a  panny.  and  cparatlon  of  a 
new  atomic  dock  that  — aeiirwe  time  by 
the  M^r^'^^g^^t  Tlbrattoiia  of  atoms  rather 
than  the  leee  aoourata  morement  of  the 
earth  around  the  >\in. 

17.  Moet  dramatic  roMareh  development 
on  the  weather  front  waa  tlM  Inatnimenta- 
tlon  of  two  weather  eatallltee  (Tlroe  I  and 
n ) .  recently  devetopad  and  orbited  by  the 
National  Aeronauttoe  awl  Spaea  Admlnlatra- 
tlon.  This  InnoTatlon  provided  the  Weather 
Bureau,  for  the  tint  time  In  hUtory.  with 
revolutionary  means  for  tha  otoeervatlon  of 
weather  on  a  global  ecala. 

18.  A  major  ooeanosrapliy  program  re- 
cently launched  by  tba  Coast  and  OeodeUc 
Survey  protniarm  to  eatend  man'e  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  to  uncover  In  the  ocean's 
depths  new  soxircee  for  food.  fuel,  and  metal. 

19.  The  1900  Census  of  PopulaUon— big- 
gest on  record — was  pubUahed  8  to  18  months 
earlier  than  the  IMO  census,  thanks  to 
streamlined  admlnlatratlva  procedures  and 
Increased  use  of  the  latest  In  communica- 
tions and   electronic  tabulating  equipment. 

20.  More  than  00  million  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  attended  the  07 
oversea  fairs  In  which  UB.  Industry  has 
participated  as  a  result  at  promotion  efTorts 
by  the  OtBce  of  International  Trade  Pairs. 

21.  Operation  Paperwork,  a  l -month 
housekeeping  project  by  Cknnmerce  agencies, 
got  rid  of  27  tons  of  usslsss  records,  out- 
dated forms  and  doeumanta.  Their  sale  as 
junk  covered  the  operation's  entire  coet 
and  saved  taxpayers  ttom  espanse  of  400  new 
Cle  cabinets  Annual  savings  of  •!  million 
will  be  realised  as  tba  result  of  a  recent 
efficiency  survey  spotllctatlng  wastepaper 
and  wasted  man-houza. 


ACHiavncKNTS   or  thb 


as   osrAancaifT 


The  Republican  administration  has  built 
the  greatest  defense  fore*  In  the  world,  with 
many  times  the  strlklnc  power  it  had  in  19S2. 

This  rorce  has  been  responsible  fur  pre- 
venting the  outbreak  of  a  major  war  while 
keeping  threatened  military  expansion  by  the 
Communists  confined  to  local  disputes 

America's  defense  buildup,  achieved  at  a 
cost  that  has  not  impaired  the  national 
economy,  includes  submarines  armed  with 
Polaris  missiles.  Intermediate  and  Intercon- 
tinental missiles  to  deter  general  or  local 
war,  and  a  constant  overall  military  readi- 
ness to  guard  against  any  preparednees  gap 
such  as  existed  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Korea. 

The  Nation's  defense  program  has  been 
built  around  the  principles  of  continued 
modernization  of  weapons  and  tactics,  ad- 
justment In  the  size  and  composition  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  reflect  the  Increased  combat 
effectiveness  of  advanced  weapons,  and 
stepped-up  research  and  development  work 
to  insure  that  the  continuous  challenge  of 
rapid  change  will  be  met  In  the  years  ahead. 

Outstanding  defense  achievements  of  the 
Republican  administration  have  Included 
these  measures: 

A.  Retaliatory  forces: 

1.  B-62  Jets  have  cocnpletely  replaced  the 
propeller-driven  B-86's  of  1963.  The  num- 
ber of  long-range  bombers  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  Development  work  on  the  long- 
range  B-70,  with  a  speed  three  times  that  of 
sound,  has  been  approvad. 

a.  The  striking  power  of  UB.  bombers  has 
been  Increased  greatly  by  the  addition  of 
air-to-ground  missiles.  The  Hound  Dog.  ca- 
pable of  traveling  over  SCO  miles  at  super- 
sonic speed,  became  operational  In  19W.  De- 
velopment work  has  bssn  started  on  the 
Skybolt.  an  alr-launchad  1,000-mile  ballistic 
missile.    The  Quail,  an  air-launched  diver- 


sionary xnlaalle.  will  provide  additional  pro- 
tection for  strategic  bombers. 

8.  All  medium  bomber  wings  have  been 
eqiilppad  with  Jet  B--47-B.  and  the  first  super- 
sonic bomber,  the  B-68.  Is  now  being  as- 
signed to  operational  units.  A  similar 
chanf;aover  ?rom  propeller-driven  planee  to 
Jets  has  been  made  In  tanker  aircraft. 

4.  Nuclear  weapons,  developed  by  the  AKC 
In  cooperation  with  the  Defense  Department, 
range  from  the  moet  powerful  man  has  ever 
known  to  small  tactical  bombs.  The  latter 
gives  tactical  air  and  carrier  task  forcea  a 
substantial  nuclear  attack  capability  hereto- 
fore unknown. 

5.  The  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile became  operational  In  the  fall  of  1990; 
the  Titan  ICBM  will  become  so  In  1941.  The 
Thor  and  Jupiter.  Intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles.  t>ecanM  operationally  avail- 
able In  December  1968.  Delivery  of  Thors 
to  launching  sites  In  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  completed  and  deliveries  of  Jupl- 
ters  to  Italy  and  Turkey  are  underway. 

6.  The  Navy's  Polaris  progTam,  Involving 
the  launching  of  missiles  from  submerged 
nuclear-powered  submarines,  marked  the 
first  use  of  solid  propellants  for  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  This  radically  new  weap- 
ons system  was  fully  developed  within  4 
years,  and  prior  to  the  end  of  1960.  two  sub- 
marlnes,  armed  with  IS  missiles  each,  were 
operational.  A  second  solid-propellant 
ICBM,  the  Mlnuteman,  Is  being  developed 
under  top  priority  to  be  ready  In  1962 
Launching  will  be  made  from  mobile  as  well 
as  fixed  platforms. 

7.  The  United  States  placed  Into  orbit 
31  earth  satellites  between  January  1968  and 
the  end  of  1960,  presaging  man's  conquest 
of  space. 

B.  Continental  defense 

1.  A  distant  early  warning  line  iDEW)  baa 
been  constructed,  stretching  from  the  mid- 
Paclflc  around  the  northern  edge  of  the 
American  Continent  across  the  North  At- 
lantic approtu;hea. 

2.  A  semiautomatic  ground  environ- 
ment (SAGE)  system  for  the  direction  and 
coordination  of  air  defense  battles,  has  been 
developed  and  activated. 

3.  To  meet  the  threat  of  a  possible  ICBM 
attack,  construction  ot  a  ballistic  missile 
early  warning  system  (BMEW8)  was  Ini- 
tiated In  19S6.  As  an  additional  protective 
measure,  the  UB.  retaliatory  bomber  force 
has  been  widely  dispersed,  with  one-third 
ready  to  be  airborne  within  15  minutes. 

4.  The  task  of  Intercepting  enemy  aircraft 
has  been  shifted  largely  from  early-model 
Jets  to  supersonic  Century  aircraft  and 
guided  missiles.  Capabilities  of  these  air- 
craft have  been  greatly  Increased  with  the 
installation  of  alr-to-alr  Palcon  and  Side- 
winder guided  missiles  and  Genie  rockets, 
the  latter  with  nuclear  warheads. 

5.  Nike-Hercules  surface-to-air  missiles 
were  Introduced  In  1958.  providing  a  longer 
range  defense  weapon  with  nuclear  capa- 
bility. First  version  of  the  Bomarc.  200- 
mlle  Interceptor  missile,  became  operational 
In  I960:  an  improved  Bomarc  with  twice 
the  range  of  the  earlier  version  Is  now  In 
production. 

6.  Development  of  Nlke-Zeus.  assigned  top 
priority,  promises  an  effective  defense 
against   long-range   balUsrtlc    mlsalles. 

B.  Local  war  capabilities: 

1.  Modem  weapons  Introduced  Into  the 
Army  during  the  past  8  years  have  In- 
cluded Honest  John  roclcets  and  such  sur- 
face-to -surf  ace  guided  missiles  as  the 
Redstone.  Corporal,  and  Lacrosse,  all  with 
nuclear  capability.  Already  under  develop- 
ment are  Improved  versions.  For  distances 
over  500  miles,  the  U.S.  arsenal  includes  the 
Matador  and  longer  range  Mace  Scheduled 
for  1961  is  the  Davy  Crockett,  a  man-carried, 
nuclear  capable  rocket. 

2.  Air  defense  missiles  available  In  1960  In- 
eluded  the  mobile  Hawk  and  the  land-based 


Terrier,  while  more  advanced  systams.  such 
as  the  Mauler  Redeye,  ware  under  develop- 
ment. 

3.  By  1960.  Jets  had  completely  replaced 
the  propeller -driven  tactical  bombers  of  19&3. 
the  B-26's.  Flist-ganeraUon  JeU,  used  in 
Korea,  are  being  supplantMl  by  supersonic, 
ail-weather  flghtars  of  the  Century  ssrlss. 

4.  The  commissioning  of  four  Forrutal- 
type  carriers  since  1963  has  greatly  increased 
Navy  striking  power.  Three  Forres faZ- type 
carriers  under  construction  include  the  nu- 
clear-powered KnterprUe. 

5.  By  December  1960,  22  warahlpa  had  been 
either  converted  or  newly  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate surface-to-surface  or  surface-to- 
air  missiles  The  conversion  or  construction 
of  another  45  warships  for  this  purpose  had 
been  authorized 

0  A  new  age  In  ship  propulsion  opened 
In  1964  when  the  nuclear -powered  sub- 
marine Sautilua  Joined  the  fleat.  By  tlM  end 
of  1960.  49  warships  equipped  with  nuclear 
propulsion,  including  a  carrier,  cruiser,  and 
14  Polaris  submarines,  had  been  authorlaad. 

7.  From  20  percent  of  the  naval  aircraft 
Inventory  in  1963,  Jets  rose  to  46  percent  In 
1960.  Supersonic  speeds  and  missile  arma- 
ment have  given  naval  aircraft  greatar  effec- 
tiveness and  versatility 

8.  Nuclear  depth  charges.  Improved  detec- 
tion systems,  and  better  acoustic -homing 
torpedoes  have  Increased  the  antisubmarine 
capability  of  US   naval  forcea. 

D    Management: 

1.  Defense  Department  reorganlaaUons 
following  special  management  reviews  in 
1963  and  1968,  clarified  responslbilltlss  and 
functions,  streamlined  oooomand  channels, 
and  provided  for  adjustment  of  organlaa- 
Uonai  patterns  to  meet  constantly  changing 
requirements. 

2.  Development  of  a  single  catalog  and  the 
BtandardlaatloQ  of  military  Items  will  permit 
the  elimination  of  more  than  1  million  slaea. 
types,  and  kinds  of  Items  from  the  military 
supply  system.  ThU  will  lead  to  substantial 
economies  In  storage  space  and  Inventory 
programs. 

3  Improved  uUllzatlon  of  personnel  has 
made  possible  a  sizable  reduction  In  civilian 
employee*— from  1.860.000  at  the  start  of 
1953  to  1.210.000  toward  the  end  of  1960. 

4.  A  constant  effort  to  upgrade  manage- 
ment practices  has  helped  greaUy  to  defray 
the  increased  cost  of  new  weapons. 

ACHnrVKMKNTS     OF    THS    FBDBaAI.    AVIATIOW 
AGBNCT 

On  December  31.  1968,  the  new  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  assumed  Its  full  statutory 
powers,  thus  eliminating  wasteful  duplica- 
tion of  money  and  effort  In  research  and  de- 
velopment of  air  traffic  management  equip- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  FAA 
are: 

1.  Development  of  a  new  program  of  Jet 
fiight  training  for  lU  flight  Inspectors. 

2.  Establishment  of  radar  flight  advisory 
service  on  36.115  miles  of  high  altitude  roirtes. 

3.  Development  of  an  all-weather  landing 
system. 

4  Participation  in  a  log-range  project  to 
develop  an  economically  competitive,  super- 
sonic transport  aircraft. 

5  Operation  of  60  long-range  radars  and 
40  radar  approach  control  facilities  for  Joint 
(military  and  civilian)  use  with  arrange- 
ments now  completed  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  FAA  to  take  over  military  flight 
service  functions. 

ACHIZVKMKNTS    OF    THS    OENSaAI,    SXSVICXM 

AO 11  unsraATioK 

The  activities  of  the  GSA  have  substan- 
tially Increased,  but  their  total  employment 
has  been  reduced.  The  GBA  has  been  com- 
pletely reorganised,  the  national  stockpile 
objectives  have  been  practically  completed, 
and  the  largest  major  construction  program 
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for  Federal  office  buildings  in  history  Is  in 
progress  throughout  ths  land.  The  surpliu 
disposal  program  has  restored  much  valuabls 
real  estate  to  local  tax  rolls  while  realising 
u  return  of  over  $211  millloQ  to  the  Vedsral 
Government. 

ACHixvnfEirrs  or  thk  passmsNT's  comcmKB 

ON   COVSaMMKNT   OOMTSACTS 

For  the  past  7  years,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contracts  has  bat- 
tied — and  largely  overcome — Job  discrimina- 
tion by  Government  contractors. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Vice  Presldtat, 
the  Committee  has  developed  s  ssrtes  of 
cr>mprehenslve  recommendations  that  would 
extend  the  Government's  policy  of  equal 
tub  opportunity  Into  important  new 

A.  Indicative  of  the  CommitteeH  su< 
in   combating  Job  discrimination  are  tbess 
statistics: 

1  In  1957,  the  percentage  of  Government 
contractors  hiring  Negroes  at  ths  profss- 
sional  and  technical  level  was  14  percent. 
By  1959,  the  figure  had  Increased  to  St 
percent. 

2  Nineteen  percent  of  the  plants  stirveyad 
in  1967  reported  Negroes  working  In  super- 
visory capacities.  Two  years  later,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  36  percent. 

3  Other  gains  were  reported  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Negroes  in  clerical,  stanogn4>hle, 
skilled,  and  semiskilled  positions. 

B  RecoDunendatlons  of  the  Conunlttos 
would  extend  the  Government's  antidis- 
crimination policy  In  employment  to  tbsss 
new  areas: 

1.  Grant-in-aid  programs,  particularly 
those  Involving  educatloo,  training,  recruit- 
ment, or  referral. 

2.  Programs  Involving  Federal  housing 
subsidies. 

3  Agreements  under  which  the  Psdsral 
Government  contributes  funds  to  Stats  and 
local  programs. 

The  Committee  called  for  greater  emphasis 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  private  or- 
ganizations on  development  of  better  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities  fcff  minor- 
ity groups.  The  basic  objective,  the  Oom- 
mlttee  stated,  should  be  to  equip  minority 
classes  for  emplojrment  above  the  tuiskllled 
level. 

Further,  the  Committee  urged  that  Con- 
gress create  a  permanent  body  to  advanos 
the  cause  of  equal  Job  opportunity  ■m/<wy 
the  employees  of  both  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors of  the  Federal  Government. 

C  Government  contracting  agencies  In 
1959-60  adopted  two  significant  policy 
changes  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
These  changes — 

1  Clarify  the  fact  that  a  Government  con- 
tractor can  be  held  responsible,  imder  a  non- 
discrimination clause,  for  the  acts  of  his 
agents  in  recruitment  and  referral  matte's; 
and 

2  Spelled  out  the  questions  permitted  on 
preemployment  application  forms. 

ACHiEVEMXKTs  OT  THS  pbssu>kmt's  coMicrrmc 

ON  OOVSaMMXNT  KMPLOTKXMT  POUCT 

January  18,  1961,  was  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  of  Issuance  of  Executive  Or- 
der No.  10690.  creating  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Employment  Policy. 
This  Committee  was  created  to  reduce  waste 
caused  by  the  practice  of  dlscrlminstlon 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin. 

Accomplishments  include: 

1.  Of  1,053  cases,  neaily  80  percent  have 
been  settled. 

2.  Corrective  action  has  been  taken  In  16 
percent  of  the  cases. 

3.  Complaints  arose  in  20  different  cate- 
gories, proving  discrimination  is  not  confined 
to  one  or  two  groups. 

4.  Many  modifications  in  personnel  pro- 
cedures were  effected  through  oooperatlon. 


5.  Surveys  showed  as  of  March  1960,  Negro- 
Americans  in  upper  level  Jobs  In  five  prin- 
cipal dtlss  doubled  In  4  years. 

6.  Area  conferences  with  4,000  Govern- 
msnt  officials  were  held  in  6  cities  across  the 
Nation,  17  in  the  South,  with  strong  sup- 
port for  the  program  added  tlereby. 

7.  Successful  stimulation  of  Inservloe 
training  courses  In  Intergroup  relations  was 
brought  about  In  approximately  50  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

at'lAUVUCSMTS     IM     OOVSKKMEKT     FIMAMCSS 

Sffective  and  efficient  management  of  the 
Oovemment's  finances  was  a  hallmark  of 
the  Republican  administration. 

Through  sound  budgetary  policies  and  fis- 
cal responsibility  of  the  highest  order.  Re- 
publican administration  officials  proved  that 
the  Government  can  be  run  humanely  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  balanced  budget. 

While  providing  adequately  for  national 
needs  on  all  sectors  of  the  economic  front, 
ths  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  related  agen- 
cies brought  about  Improved  fiscal  manage- 
ment practices,  resulting  in  significant  sav- 
ings, increased  efficiency,  and  better  service 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Areas  of  greatest  progress  Included  work 
on  Improved  accounting  systems,  the  hold- 
ing of  training  institutes  on  fiscal  manage- 
ment, changes  In  annual  budget  processes, 
adoption  of  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dations for  greater  efficiency  in  Government, 
and  inauguration  of  new  automatic  data 
processing  methods. 

following  are  highlights  of  specific 
achievements: 

1.  Three  balanced  budgets  were  achieved 
and  two  more  were  proposed.  Costs  of 
Government  have  been  reduced  from  21 
percent  of  gross  national  product  to  15  per- 
cent— from  8437  per  capita  In  fiscal  1953  to  a 
proposed  8437  for  fiscal  1962. 

3.  The  largest  Income  tax  cut  in  history 
was  put  through  In  1954.  Cumulative  sav- 
ings to  taxpayers  have  totaled  852  bUllon 
since  1954. 

a.  Federal  spending  has  been  held  to 
needed  services,  permitting  economic  growth 
to  flow  to  individual  constuners,  not  the 
Government. 

4.  Taxpayers  have  been  saved  billions  of 
dollars  by  the  veto  of  unwise  Democratic 
qwndlng  propoeals.  The  actual  spending 
level  was  cut  IS  percent  In  the  first  2  years  of 
ths  Republican  administration.  Appropria- 
tions requested  by  President  Tnmian  for 
fiscal   1064  were  slashed  by  $12  billion. 

6.  Ths  public  debt  was  checked  from  fur- 
ther runaway  growth.  Of  the  $278.1  billion 
debt  built  up  since  1900,  96.5  percent  oc- 
curred under  Democratic  administrations, 
and  only  3.8  percent  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. 

6.  Over  76  percent  of  the  more  than  500 
proposals  advanced  by  the  second  Hoover 
Commission  for  Improvement  of  Govern- 
ment activities  have  been  Implemented  In 
whole  or  in  substantial  part. 

7.  More  than  1,600  Government  activities 
In  competition  with  private  business  were 
discontinued  between  1953  and  1959.  An 
additional  100  were  in  the  process  of  being 
discontinued. 

8.  Reflecting  the  administration's  drive 
for  economy  in  Government,  Federal  civilian 
employment  was  reduced  by  274,000  persons 
between  January  1953  and  November  1960. 

B.  Adherence  to  a  fiexlble  fiscal  jwUcy 
made  It  possible  in  12  months  time  to  turn 
a  fiscal  1969  deficit  of  $12.4  billion,  Induced 
by  the  1968  recession,  into  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  1080  with  more  than  $1  billion 
available  for  debt  reduction. 

10.  Adoption  of  the  single  manager  con- 
cept for  cross-servicing  of  supplies,  services, 
and  fSclUtles  has  brought  about  significant 
savings  and  increased  efficiency  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 


11.  Creation  of  a  permanent  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has 
been  responsible  for  Improved  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

12.  Of  17  Government  reorganization  plans 
submitted  to  Congress  since  1063,  only  three 
have  failed  of  adoption. 

13.  Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  up- 
grading the  management  practices  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  in  improving  Federal 
statistical  activities. 

14.  The  Government  has  consolidated  its 
farfiung  landholdings  In  the  United  States 
by  exchanging  some  240,000  acres  with  pri- 
vate owners. 

15.  A  major  breakthrough  In  more  effec- 
tive management  has  been  the  Installation 
of  electronic  computers  and  other  auto- 
matic data  processing  machines  In  Federal 
agencies. 

16.  Since  fiscal  1956,  under  a  program 
started  by  the  Republican  administration  in 
1954,  the  Federal  Government  has  disposed 
of  $1.1  billion  In  unneeded  real  property. 

ACHrrVElCKNTS  or  THX  ADVISOBT  COMMTTTEK  Olf 
GOVEXNBCENT    OBGAKIZATION 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Organization  was  created  by  President 
Elsenhower,  on  an  informal  basis,  following 
the  1952  election.  It  was  formalized  by 
Executive  order  on  January  24,  1953,  and 
subsequently  was  given  a  statutory  basis  by 
means  of  appropriation  language  in  1954. 
Authority  for  this  Committee  continues 
until  June  30,  1961. 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  ad- 
vise the  President  and  members  of  his  staff 
with  respect  to  changes  in  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch  to  promote  effi- 
ciency and  economy. 

In  a  report  covering  activities  from  Janu- 
ary 1953  through  January  1961,  40  sep- 
arate  actions  were  listed  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Cc«nmlttee.  With  but 
one  exception,  these  recommendations  have 
been  adopted  by  Executive  order  or  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  the  President  when 
new  legislation  was  necessary. 

ACHIEVEMENTS     IN     THE     HEALTH,     BDUCATION, 
AND    WXLrASE    DEFASTICENT 

The  Republican  administration  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  first  new  Cabinet  office  in 
40  years,  thus  bringing  together  many  small, 
and  some  overlapping,  agencies  imder  one 
major  department. 

A.  Progress  in  health: 

1.  In  1954,  the  first  full  year  of  HEW's 
operation,  expenditures  for  Public  Health 
Service  totaled  $242  million.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1962  budget  calls  tat  expenditures 
of  $1,001  billion — an  increase  of  314  percent 
in  the  last  7  years. 

2.  Medical  research  was  greatly  expanded, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  cancer,  heart 
diseases,  mental  ills  and  other  major  killers 
or  cripplers,  with  Federal  assistance  to  medi- 
cal research  increasing  sevenfold  since  1954. 

3.  Health  and  medical  facilities  were 
greatly  expanded  by  Federal-State  programs 
to  assist  in  constructing  hospital  and  medi- 
cal facilities  to  Include  chronic  disease  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  rehabilitation  facili- 
ties, and  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 
Also,  new  grants  were  made  to  enable  medi- 
cal schools  and  other  institutions  to  im- 
prove and  expand  laboratories  and  research 
facilities. 

4.  Training  grants  and  fellowships  were 
established  in  health  sciences  to  expand  fa- 
cilities for  promising  research  scientists,  pub- 
lic health  personnel,  graduate  professional 
nurses,  and  practical  nurses. 

5.  Greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  promo- 
tion of  public  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cine among  American  people  with  new  or 
greatly  strengthened  programs  developed. 
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B.  Radiological  healtb: 

1.  Intenalflett  syaUmatlc  mearurementa  of 
radiation  levels  In  air.  water,  and  milk. 

2.  Created  new  DlTtolon  of  Radiological 
Health.  Marcii  19S8.  to  proTtde  tecbnlcal  a«- 
aistance  to  SUte  acenclM  In  dealing  with 
medical.  Industrial,  and  other  activities  In- 
volving radiation  hasards  to  health. 

3.  Eatabllshied  Fadcnl  Radiation  Council, 
August  1950.  to  cocotltDate  all  governmental 
radiological  activities. 

C.  Water  pollution: 

1.  Sponsored  laglsUtlon  In  1956  which  led 
to  passage  uf  tha  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  authorizing  broader  research 
programs,  research  fellowships,  increased  as- 
sistance for  State  water  pollution  control 
activities  and  construction  of  municipal 
sewage  treatment  works,  and  a  Federal  en- 
forcement role  In  abating  Interstate  pollu- 
Uon.  Water  pollution  control  activities  ele- 
vated to  division  status  In  Public  Health 
Service,  April  19B9.  and  tor  first  time  In  his- 
tory the  President  called  a  National  Con- 
ference on  Water  Pollution  In  December  1960. 
to  tocufl  attentkn  on  future  needs  In  this 
critical  area. 

D.  Air  pollution: 

1.  Ltsglslation  la  1M5  established  a  Federal 
program  of  reaearch  and  technical  activities 
to  strengthen  control  of  air  pollution  with 
the  Public  Health  Sarvlce  collaborating  with 
Btate  and  local  governments,  universities. 
Industrial  organlaatioaa  and  research  organ- 
izations In  major  ellart  to  acquire  new  and 
effective  measures  for  prevention  and  con- 
trol. The  administration  sponsored  the  first 
NaUonal  Air  Pollution  Conference  In  1958. 
In  September  1900.  the  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant air  pollution  control  activities  of  the 
PH3  were  elevated  to  division  status. 

E.  Health  data: 

1.  President  Eisenhower  reconmi ended  and 
Congress  autlKtrized  a  continuing  survey  of 
health  and  lllnfiasia  in  the  United  Slates  - 
the  first  such  prosram  in  the  world.  The 
survey,  begun  in  1967.  wUl  prove  Invaluable 
in  planning  for  facUitlea  and  suff  to  meet 
health  needs. 

2.  Since  transfer  of  the  Indian  health 
program  to  PHS  In  1965,  drastic  progress 
has  been  made  among  389,000  Amerlc.in 
Indians  and  Alaakan  native*  In  1959.  ad- 
mtnlstratton-sponaored  legislation  provided 
urgently  needed  aanltatton  facllltlea  and 
■ervlcee  to  Indian  ooBaanunltles. 

3.  In  i960,  two  legtelattve  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  administration  were  enacted: 
First,  existing  autlMXity  was  expanded  to 
provide  project  sranti  to  strengthen  or  ex- 
pand graduate  training  to  public  health 
nurses  and  engtnaars:  aeoond.  Institutional 
grants  were  provided  for  reaearch  In  health 
sciences  to  permit  public  or  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions to  pursue  baaic  research  on  a 
more  stable  baais. 

F.  Greater  food  and  drug  protection: 

1.  Expendlturea  for  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, which  in  1954  were  t6:2  mil- 
lion, were  expandfad  in  the  President  s  1962 
budget  to  $23.4  t""**"" — an  increase  of  277 
percent  In  the  last  7  years. 

2.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  inspec- 
tion force  has  been  tripled  since   1964 

3.  Basic  sdentlfle  reaearch  programs  have 
been  intensifled,  aeientiOc  staffs  increased, 
iaborat(x-y  equlpmatit  Boodernlzed.  two  new 
ileld  headqtiarteis  eatahllahed  and  construc- 
tion of  new  headquarters  building  with 
modern   laboratories  authorized 

4.  The  Food  Addltlvea  Amendment  of 
1958,  requiring  food  additives  to  be  safe  for 
human  oooaumptlon.  waa  a  landmark  estab- 
llahing  tlM  principte  that  burden  of  proof 
must    rest    on    tba    manufacturer    prior    to 


0.  Prograaa  in  education: 

1.  In  1964.  FadM^  expenditures  for  the 
Office  of  Bdueatloa  were  $217  million;  the 
President's    1962   budget   calls   for   expendl- 


turea   of    M99   mlUlon—an    Increase   of    130 
percent  In  7  years 

2  In  1954,  admlnlstratlon-spnnsnred  legis- 
lation established  a  long-needed  program  ><t 
research  of  problems  in  education  in  cooper- 
ation with  colleges,  universities,  and  Btate 
departments  of  education 

3.  In  1955.  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference on    Education    was    convened 

4.  The  Presidents  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Beyond  the  High  School  made  a 
thorough  study  of  preaent  and  future  needs 
of  higher  education 

5.  The  National  Defeiue  Ed-icatlon  Act  i^t 
1958.  administration  sponsored.  Is  already 
rectjgnlzed  as  a  lAndm.irlc  In  the  history  "f 
American  education  by  csUibUihlng  ui;i'.  a 
broud  student  loan  program  for  talented 
students  and  a  felluwihlp  prLi^rajn  to  over- 
come a  national  shortage  uf  adequately 
trained  college  and  university  tcacheri..  tw". 
grants  to  States  to  strengthen  testing,  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  In  the  sec- 
ondary schools;  three,  authjriz.ttl'in  for  for- 
eign languiige  centers  ar;d  Institutes  to  train 
teachers  and  Increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons skU'.ed  In  foreign  languages,  four, 
grants  to  SUit^.s  to  aa&lit  In  training  Individ- 
uals f'jr  employment  as  highly  sfciiled  tech- 
nicians. 

8.  A  tot.il  of  )1  7  billion  has  been  appro- 
priated b>  the  Ilepubllc m  administration 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted are:is. 

7  In  19:6.  the  L!b.-:iry  Service  Act  estab- 
lished a  program  of  Fedrr.-il  grants  to  stimu- 
late extension  of  public  library  services  In 
rural  areas.  Tills  program  w.*^  renewed  In 
1960. 

8.  A  pro^iram  of  grants  to  the  States  and 
to  colleges  and  universities  w.ls  established 
to  eacoura^;e  expanjkton  of  teaching  and  edu- 
cation  pro(frams  for   the   mentally  retarded. 

9.  Through  the  surplus  property  utiliza- 
tion program,  many  schools  and  colleges  ac- 
quired additional  facilities,  while  hospitals 
and  research  institutions  also  benefited 
from  the  piogr.un  which.  In  tlie  last  7  years, 
made  available  over  tl  billion  worth  of  real 
estate  and  equipment  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Federal  Government 

U.  Progretd  in  social  security : 

1.  Coverage  has  been  broadened  to  make 
11  million  additional  workers  eligible  to  con- 
tribute toward  retirement,  disability  and 
survivor  bei  efits  since  195J.  extended  cover- 
age include*  members  of  the  armed  services. 
farm  operators,  lawyers,  nainlsters,  certain 
other  self-eiaployed  peijple  and  more  domes- 
tics, farmworkers,  and  employees  of  State 
and  local  go /er amenta 

2.  Improv<nnents  In  t>enefit  provisions  In- 
clude : 

(ai  Benef  t  payments  Increased  from  $2  2 
billion  In  1952  to  an  estimsted  911.3  billion 
in  1»«0 

(b)  Numt;«r  of  persons  receiving  benefits 
Increased  from  5  milUuu  In  the  beginning 
of  1333  to  n'-arly  15  million  In   I960. 

(CI  Benefit  increases  rtjse  from  949  a 
month  at  tlie  end  of  1952  to  at>out  «74  In 
September  1^60 

(di  Amount  of  earned  Income  permitted 
under  social  security  has  increased. 

(ei  Beneiiu  paid  to  disabled  workers  Is 
now  being  p.;j.id  regardless  of  age 

(f)  Periods  of  time  neet'ed  to  qualify  for 
social   security   benefits   were   liberalized 

3.  Aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  Uj  the 
blind,  and  aid  U:>  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  programs  now  prt)vide  fur 
some  5.9  milUon  persons  with  Federal  granu 
for  these  programs  totaling  over  92  billion 
a  year,  thua  stimulating  Statt«s  to  provide 
Increased  payments  and  more  effective  sot-ial 
services. 

4.  Payments  for  medical  care  have  risen 
from  9180  D-.illlon  In  1966  to  an  estimated 
(420  mlltlot:  annual  rate  in  June  1960 
Legislation    approved    by    the    President    In 


1960  Is  expectetl  to  Increase  Federal  grants 
to  States  to  iuistflt  agrd  persons  on  old-age 
assistance  by  9142  million  a  year  In  addi- 
tion, the  new  Federal-State  program  will 
assist  persons  who  do  not  require  old  age 
assistance  but  whose  Income  Is  not  sufllcletit 
to  meet  medical  expenses. 

1  New  hope  for  the  disabled : 

1.  in  1954,  Federal  expenditures  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  totaled  923  6  million. 
The  President  s  1982  budget  calls  for  expend- 
itures of  977  1  milUou — an  Increase  of  227 
percent. 

2  Funds  liave  been  provided  for  traliUng 
of  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  other 
rehabitiuition  specialists.  In  1955.  more 
than  918  million  of  Federal  funds  had  been 
devoted  to  a  rapidly  expanding  reaearch  pro- 
gram on  vocational  rehabilitation  problems. 
For  n.scal  1962,  98  5  million  more  will  be 
available  for  this  purpose. 

3.  In  fiscal  1990,  more  than  88,000  handi- 
capped people  were  reiiabllltated  for  re- 
munerative employment  and  a  tentative 
R'>al  of  96.000  rehabilitations  has  been  set 
for  fiscal  1981. 

4.  Since  the  rehabilitation  program  was 
expanded  In  1954,  nearly  440,000  disabled 
men  and  women  have  returned  to  active 
work,  Including  medicine,  education,  engi- 
neering, skilled  and  semi-skilled  work,  agri- 
culture, family  winkers,  clerical,  sales,  and 
others. 

6  Persons  rehabilitated  since  1954  have 
earned  an  estimated  92  7  billion  and  have 
paid  an  e.stlm.ited  9224  million  In  Federal 
Income  taxes  Nearly  88,000  of  these  peo- 
ple had  been  on  public  assistance,  receiv- 
ing pavmeiits  at  the  rate  of  978  million 
annually 

J    Progress  for  the  older  people  of  America: 

1  The  Federal  Council  on  Aging  was  re- 
constituted at  Cabinet  level  to  provide  over- 
all coordination  of  executive  branch  plan- 
ning and  activities.  Within  HEW.  a  special 
staff  on  aging  was  established  and  a  Center 
for  Aging  Research  was  created  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  For  the  first 
time  In  history,  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  was  called  by  President  Elsen- 
hower for  1961 

2.  Congress  enacted  and  tlie  President  ap- 
proved legislation  to  provide  better  medical 
care  for  the  needy  aged,  who.  though  other- 
wise self-sufficient,  need  help  in  meeting 
their  health  care  cost. 

K  Progress  for  children  and  young  people: 
1.  Grants  have  been  Increased  for  mater- 
nal and  child  health  services,  care  of  crip- 
pled and  mentally  retarded  children  aiid 
child  welfare  services  Welfare  services  have 
been  extended  to  children  In  urban  as  well 
as  rural  areas. 

2  A  special  unit  In  the  Children's  Biireau 
and  a  special  research  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  have  been 
established  to  study  problems  associated 
with  Juvenile  delinquency. 

3  The  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  In  March  1940,  spotlighted 
ways  to  Improve  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren In  the  coming  decade. 

4.  Improvements  have  been  made  In  tlie 
ald-to-dependent-chlldren  program  as  a  part 
of  public  assistance  to  needy  persons. 

ACHTrvzMriTrs  in  noTrsDna 

Eight  years  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion saw  the  rate  of  homebulldlng  exceed- 
ing the  rate  of  family  formations.  A  net 
of  5ome  10  minion  houslntj  units  has  been 
pr'Kluced.  making  It  possible  for  more  than 
3  million  families  to  upgrade  their  llvlnj; 
conditions  by  moving  away  from  substand- 
ard and  doubled-up  housing. 

A.  Cabinet  mecttng$ 
For  the  first  time,  housing  has  been  rep- 
resented  at  Cabinet   meetings    tlirough   at- 
tendance   of    the   Housing    Administrator. 
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B.  L«9<sUifion — A   new  ajtpromeh 

For  the  first  time,  the  Praaldant  called 
together  his  AdTlsory  Committee  on  Oot- 
ernment  Hotialng  PoUeiei  and  ProcramB, 
consisting  of  repreMBtatlvea  of  iinaiil—i1 
labor,  industry  experts,  and  the  general 
public.    The  reault  was: 

1.  Development  of  a  report  upon  which 
the  83d  Congreaa  relied  in  drawing  up  the 
Housing  Act  of   1954. 

2.  A  new  term  was  Coined — that  of  urban 
renewal — and  a  long-term  profram  waa 
Initiated  against  urban  blight  and  for  alum 
clearance. 

C.  Community  lelf-help 
The  concept  of  communltj  aelf-help.  In- 
corporated in  the  1654  Houalng  Act  under 
the  name  at  workablt  program,  now  known 
as  the  program  for  community  Improre- 
ment.  was  made  operable  in  7S0  commu- 
nities. 

1.  Urban  renewal  projects,  numbering  844, 
are  now  underway  or  completed. 

2.  About  91.8  billion  of  Federal  ftmda  have 
been   earmarked   for  these  purpoeea. 

3.  A  recent  survey  indlcatea  an  average 
of  300  percent  Increase  In  tax  ravenuea  in 
urban  renewal  areas  where  projecta  have 
been  completed. 

D.  Metropolitan  areas — Planning  and 
proirreaa 

1.  Blum  clearance,  known  as  the  701  pro- 
gram. Is  now  effective  in  some  160  metro- 
politan and  related  areas. 

2.  About  1,460  small  communltiea  are 
benefiting. 

3.  Over  SO  grants  hiive  been  extended  in 
the  demonstration  grant  program. 

4.  Under  the  advance  planning  for  puUle 
works,  a  total  of  1.574  applications  were  ^- 
proved  during  the  Republican  admlnlatra- 
tlon,  covering  planning  funds  of  981.1  mil- 
lion with  the  ultimate  ooat  of  oonatruetlon 
Involved   amounting  to  92J   billion. 

S.  Aids  to  hameovoning 

1  Homeownlng  Increased  to  83  percent  of 
our  citizens  from  about  66  percent  In  1988. 

2  FHA,  In  1969  alone,  wrote  97.7  bllUon 
of  Insurance,  Involving  605,500  homea  (both 
records) ,  and  44,000  units  of  rental  houalng. 

3  Within  the  last  8  years.  FHA  has 
repayed  with  Interest  the  funda  Initially 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  In  1934.  TOday. 
It  Is  not  only  free  of  debt,  but  haa  reaervea 
of  over  9900  million,  and  Insvired  mortfagea 
In  force  totaling  over  933  billion. 

4.  FHA  Standards  have  become  a  guide  to 
builders,  and  a  protection  to  buyen. 

5.  Downpayments  on  houses  have  been  re- 
du<^d  In  1967,  1968.  and  1969. 

8.  Mortgage  financing  haa  been  broadened 
through  mortgage  Investment  by  pension 
funds  of  both  private  Institutions  and 
organized  labor,  and  through  new  arraaga- 
menU  for  individual  Inveatment  in  FHA 
and  VA  mortgages. 

7.  Special  aaalatanoe  loans  for  cooperative 
housing  totaling  92.16  billion  were  made  by 
PNMA. 

F.  Housing  for  the  elderly 

1.  LeglsUtion  waa  prcHMaed  in  1958  to 
establish  speclcd  loan  Insurance  programa  In 
FHA  to  asaist  older  people  in  obtaining 
proper  housing  deaigned  to  meet  their  nnoda, 

2.  FNMA  has  purchased  almost  888  mil- 
lion of  mortgagee  on  Individual  t^^^nt  de- 
signed for  elderly  persons. 

3.  A  major  effort  deaigned  to  assist 
churchea,  labor  unions,  teachera'  groups,  and 
other  nonprofit  groups  to  erect  special  ao- 
commodations  resulted  in  applications  pcoe- 
essed  in  82  States  for  units  involving  ovw 
9319  million — many  now  in  oparatkn. 

4.  Better  nuraing  homea  were  acquired 
through  adminiatratlon-iponsorad  Isgidatlon 
for  PHA  Insured  loans  for  nursing  homw. 
resulting  In  30  projects  in  13  Btatss  In 
process. 


8.  Over  900  units  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
hav*  been  built  xmder  the  low  rent  program 
of  the  Public  Housing  Administration  with 
VMO  currently  under  construction  or  on 
the  drawing  boards. 

G.   £,oir    rent    housing 

About  300,000  \mlts  of  low  rent  housing 
have  been  completed. 

H.   Minority   housing 

1,  All  PHA  offices  have  been  encouraged 
to  develop  open-occupancy  housing. 

t.  States  having  nondiscrimination  laws 
have  been  wholeheartedly  supported. 

3.  An  Intergroup  relations  service  in  hous- 
ing has  been  measurably  strengthened, 

4.  All  eligible  displaced  families  have  been 
given  preference  without  regard  to  race, 

6.  Any  member  of  a  minority  group  un- 
able to  obtain  mortgage  financing  has  been 
assisted  by  the  voluntary  home  mortgage 
credit  program. 

6.  The  secondary  mortgage  facility  of 
FNMA  has  operated  without  respect  to  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

7.  The  workable  program  has  been  ex- 
panded so  that  minority  hotislng  must  be 
represented  in  planned  housing  for  future 
development. 

/.    Defense   responsibilities 
I.  A  group   of  36   Industry   leaders  from 
coast  to  coast  have  been  appointed  as  an 
executive  reeerve  In  case  of  enemy  attack 
on  the  United  States. 

J.  Advisory  committees 
To  know  the  needs  of  housing,  the  Hous- 
ing Agency  has  had  the  services  of  a  series 
of  advisory  committees,  including  builders, 
lenders,  realtors,  material  suppliers,  manu- 
facturers, business  leaders,  public  service 
groiqts,  settlement  workers,  union  people, 
minority  groups,  civic  leaders,  constimers, 
and,  for  reeearch  and  housing  problems  in 
general,  academic  leaders. 

K.  Voluntary  home  mortgage  credit  program 
The  VHMCP  has  operated  to  obtain  pri- 
vate funds  for  remote  areas  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  any  direct  Government  lending. 
Recently,  its  support  was  broadened  to  In- 
clude finding  funds  for  urban  renewal  and 
relocation  housing  loans  so  that  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pand the  program  Instead  of  being  restricted 
to  PNMA's  Treastiry  funds, 

L.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
The  Housing  Act  of  1954  gave  the  FNMA 
a  new  objective  of  private  ownership  with 
the  result  that  it  now  has  972.5  million  in 
common  stock  held  by  the  public  on  which 
it  pays  dividends  regularly.  It  operates 
without  expense  to  the  taxpayers.  In  8 
yean.  It  has  reduced  Its  portfolio  of  old  loans 
by  81 .86  billion. 

PNMA,  in  its  special  assistance  program 
for  new  and  unseasoned  markets,  has  in- 
vested 83.3  bUUon  In  these  markets  In  the 
last  8  jrears. 

M.  College  housing 

Vital  assistance  has  been  given  to  provid- 
ing funds  for  college  dormitories  and  related 
facilities  resulting  In  an  estimated  200,000 
young  Americans  being  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  college  or  to  get  a  nursing 
education  through  some  1,100  college  housing 
loans  amounting  to  81.1  billion. 

N.  Small  cities 
Well  over  8100  million  in  loans  have  been 
approved  for  hundreds  of  small  cities.  In 
the  same  program,  the  Housing  Agency  has 
stood  ready  to  give  extra  help  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  communities  in  depressed  areas 
In  order  to  attract  new  indtistrles  by  mairtng 
ready  Industrial  sites  and  facilities. 

SCHXBVnCXMTS    Or    THX    DXPAXTICXNT    OF    THE 
INTEEIOB 

TlM  Republican  administration  at  the  end 
c€  IMO  had  \m<larway  the  largest  water  re- 


sources development  program  In  history. 
The  1960  budget  carried  requests  for  91.3 
billion  for  flood  control,  navigation,  power, 
irrigation,  and  other  projects  related  to 
water  resources  development. 

Since  1953  no  less  than  53  new  projects 
authorized  by  Congress  have  been  started 
which  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  nearly 
43  million  acre-feet.  These  53  projects  will 
provide  full  or  partial  irrigation  water  for 
nearly  1,370,000  acres  of  land — a  19-percent 
increase  over  the  Irrigable  acreage  of  such 
reclamation  projects  in  1953. 

Dtirlng  the  past  8  years,  power  generated 
at  Federal  dams  In  the  Northwest  has  totaled 
223  J  billion  kllowaU-hours — a  figure  nearly 
3  '4  times  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding 
10  years.  Presently  under  construction, 
scheduled,  or  under  active  consideration  are 
some  74  projects  with  an  Installed  capacity  of 
nearly  12  million  kilowatts. 

America's  rapidly  shrinking  water  supply 
has  been  the  subject  of  continuous  research 
and  study  by  the  Department  to  find  the 
most  economical  method  of  converting  saline 
to  fresh  water. 

The  first  of  five  desallnlzation  plants  to 
be  built  by  the  Interior  Department  at 
Freeport,  Tex.,  will  convert  an  estimated  mU- 
llon  gallons  per  day.  Cost  has  been  reduced 
to  about  a  91  per  1,000  gallons. 

Effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  Insure 
a  wiser  development  of  our  mineral  resources. 
Fish  and  wildlife  conservation  have  moved 
forward  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  any  pre- 
vious period  in  our  history. 

During  the  past  8  years  11.3  mllUon  acres 
have  been  added  to  our  national  wildlife 
refuge  system.  Since  January  1963,  a  total 
of  9200  million — ^Federal  and  State  funds 
combined — has  been  invested  on  various  fish 
and  game  restoration  projects. 

The  Department's  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, created  in  1946,  last  year  took  In  over 
9371  million  In  revenues.  Revenues  from 
public  domain  lands  since  1946  have  totaled 
more  than  915  billion — 80  percent  of  these 
collections  has  come  In  during  the  past  8 
years. 

The  past  8  years  under  the  Republican 
administration,  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  set  a  record  in  intelligent  and  purpoee- 
ful  conservation,  and  orderly  and  prudent 
development  of  this  Nation's  priceless  and 
Irreplaceable   natural    resotirces. 

ACHZEVTMENTS    IN   THE    AKEA    OF   DfTZRGOVEaN- 
XENTAL    RELATIONS 

A.  The  Kestnbatmi  Commission,  proposed 
by  President  Eisenhower  and  established  by 
the  Republican  83d  Congress,  examined  the 
problem  of  intergovernmental  relations  in 
1965.     ThU  report: 

1.  Was  the  first  formal  study  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

2.  Gathered  material  which  clearly  sep- 
arated the  present  and  emergency  problems 
of  federalism. 

3.  Emphasized  the  weakness  of  State  and 
local  governments  which,  in  part,  have  con- 
tributed toward  the  trend  to  centralization 
In  Washington. 

4.  Brought  about  a  reassessment  of  the  role 
of  the  Executive  In  meeting  Interlevel  rela- 
tions. 

B.  In  a  subsequent  report  by  Mr.  Kestn- 
baum,  he  summarized  results  to  1968: 

"In  the  broad  and  important  fields  of  high- 
ways, public  health,  housing,  and  aviation, 
there  have  been  legislative  proposals  and 
enactments  which  parallel,  or  are  substan- 
tially In  accord  with,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission." 

C.  In  June  1958,  the  office  of  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  was  established. 

D.  In  1967,  the  Governors'  confo-ence 
accepted  a  Presidential  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  task  force  of  Governors  to  meet  with 
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PM«nU    oOclaU.     Th»  Pnakleikt   said    thla 
group  wouid  lukv«  tbn*  rwpoD^bluUes 

1.  "To  ckslfiMto  fawtloDfl  which  tb« 
StatM  AT*  ready  aad  vUUng  to  aasume  and 
nnance  that  are  now  psffonned  or  flnanced 
wholly  or  In  part  by  Um  r«der«l  Govern- 
ment; 

2.  "To  nooaaamoA  tb»  Federal  and  State 
revenue  adiustmaata  required  to  enable  the 
States  to  aawima  audi  functions;  and 

3.  "To  Identify  funettoikB  and  reeponal- 
bllltles  lUcely  to  raqulra  State  or  Federal 
attention  In  the  tutvra  and  to  recommend 
the  level  of  Stata  affart.  or  Faderal  effort,  or 
both,  that  wlU  ba  ziaaaad  to  aaauro  effective 
action  " 

E.  On  Septembar  94.  1969.  the  President 
algned  HJl.  <904.  which  eraated  a  permanent 
Advisory  CommlMton  on  Intcrguverumental 
Relatlona — "to  bring  together  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  oonalderatlon  of  common 
problems." 

aCKIXWMZJtTS      XW      TKB      OTmiOSPAITMKNTAL 
CQMlCnTKB       OM 
FOUCT 

4.   Work     mnd 


■ATIOMAL        HXALTH 


Of      th" 


reoostm^nda  rlo  n  « 
flomiiHttee 

Malaria  eradication  la  to  be  given  In- 
tensive consideration  for  bilateral  and 
broadening  financial  snpport  through  the 
World  Health  Organisation  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  OrganlaatlOB.  Other  health  mat- 
ters are  to  be  txprnmOtA  through  a  10-y«ar 
program,  supported  toy  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countrtea  to  iBTestlgate  actual  or 
potential  responalMlltlas  of  international 
agencies,  partlculasly  the  International 
Atomic  Knergy  Agaacy  In  the  health  and 
aafety  aspecu  at  radlatkm. 

B.  Social       and       humanitarian       purposes 
proposed 

1.  Use  of  health  programs  to  promote  In- 
dlvldtiai   and  social  development. 

2.  Support  health  programs  even  where 
they  contribute  to  population  problems. 

8.  Use  of  health  activities  to  conUlbute  to 
the  US.  position  of  world  leadership  and 
partnership. 

4.  Help  to  strengthen  the  VM.  and  GAS 
systems   throiigh  thrBlr  health  programs. 

6.  Kncourage  tha  rota  of  health  programs 
In  contelbutlng  to  the  development  of  po- 
lUlcaUy  Btshla  oaadttlona.  especially  In 
newly  developing  countries,  generally  con- 
ducive to  the  eTolotlon  of  free  Institutions 

C.  Scononie  development 
1.  Support   health  aetlTlUea  which  carry 
economic    beneflta.    aapadally    In    imderde- 
veloped  areas. 

2  Undertake  or  assist  health  programs  as 
an  Integral  part  of  balanced  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

D.  Medical  {inehtMn§  telf-protection  against 


) 

1  Continue  to  participate  through  WHO. 
In  the  evaluation  of  minimum  necessary 
quarantine  measorea. 

2.  Continue  to  aaalst  In  control  of  disease 
at  Its  source. 

3.  Advance  International  cooperation  in 
medical  science  and  pareonnel  exchanges. 

ACHIXVZMXl^TS     OF     TH»     VM.     DSPARTMKNT     OF 


Increased  efficiency  haa  been  the  h&llmarlc 
of  the  Justice  Department's  accompIUh- 
ments  over  the  last  8  years. 

A.  Such  figures  and  facts  as  the  follow- 
ing tell  the  story: 

1.  Number  of  caaea  pending  reduced  by  35 
percent,  despite  an  overall  Increase  In  work- 
load. 

2  A  record  of  conviction  on  M.5  percent 
of  tho  cases  broucixt  to  trial  by  the  FBI. 

3.  Processed  24MjBlf  Individual  security 
check  forms  through  tha  fllaa. 


4.  Declared  17  Soviet  and  7  satellite 
country  repr<!eentaUvas.  ail  diplomatically 
Immune,  persona  non  grata. 

6  Kllmlnated  practice  of  detaining  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  United  States  In 
Government-operated   Institutions 

6.  Obtained  148  convictions  in  the  latxir 
racketeering  1eld  as  compared  to  a  total  of 
3  convlctlfjns  prior  to  1968 

7  Put  tat  litigation  on  a  current  baals. 
elimini^Un^  i-^e  backlog  fur  the  first  ume  in 
over  two  decades 

8.  Eilmliiated  a  separate  Customs  Dlvlsluii 
Ir.forporatlng    lis    funcUons    Into    the    ClvU 
Division. 

B  Changes  effected  In  Uie  Department 
are  as  full  J^w^ : 

I  An  hon<;r  Uw  graduate  program  was 
established  la  1053  to  attract  high-ranking 
graduates  of  i.he  leading  law  acUouIs  through- 
out the  Unli.ed  States.  Brought  In  under 
this  prt.gr.im  h<tve  been  3.')0  taiented  young 
attorneys. 

2.  BstablUhed  the  CtvU  Rl<{hU  Division  as 
a  separate  dl/lslon  In  1957  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  ail  Federal  statutes  in  the 
field  of  civil  rl({ht.<«.  as  a  result  uf  the  ena«:t- 
ment  of  the  Civii  Righu  Act  of  1957 

ACHIEVEMEr.T^     IN    THE     LABOR    DKPAKTMSMT 

The  8  years  of  the  Dcpartmei-.t  "t  I-ib<  r 
under  the  Kepubilcan  adminUtrati  a  saw 
American  workers  achieving  Uie  highest 
real  wagea  in  our  hist  ry  ThU  period  also 
reflected  an  unpar.illeled  stability  and 
maturity  In  labor-mar.agempnt  relati.ms  as 
far  as  strikes  were  cnricerned  Even  »ith  6 
million  mure  workers  gainfully  employed, 
man-hour  loss  throuirh  strikes  w:»s  le«B  than 
half  that  of  the  previous  7«4  yf«rs  of  Demcv- 
cratlc   adnili\l8tra:lon 

This  Industrial  stabllny  wss  in  p«.rt  due 
to  an  evenhunded  Oovernment  policy  of  Im- 
partiality In  the  industrial  relations  field 

During  the  past  8  year*  employment  row 
to  a  rec  rd  68  7  million  J"be  In  the  summer 
of  IMO. 

Average  weekly  wages  <-Lf  ^l  at  the  eiul  of 
1960  were  rcughly  on«"-third  higher  than  the 
t68  average  of  8  years  ago  when  the  Repub- 
lican administration  came  Into  cfll>e 

Other  Republican  achievements  Included 

1.  Unemployment  Insurance  coverage  was 
extended  to  some  6  2  million  veterans.  Fed- 
eral emp'.oyees.  and  others  not  previously 
elKclble 

2.  Minimum  wage  rate  was  raised  to  |1 
per  hrrtir  In    19S5 

5.  Employment  of  older  workers  was 
stimulated  through  a  continuous  and  effec- 
tive publicity  campaign. 

4.  Conditions  of  migratory  farmworkers 
were  materially  Improved  through  housing, 
transportation,  and  child  labor  let^.tlatton 

Durliut  tike  past  8  years  the  Department  of 
Labor  a].<:'i  I'trfne;'' honed  enforcement  pro- 
cedures of  the  Fair  Lsbor  Standards  Act.  the 
Bacon-Davis  Act.  and  other  related  labor 
statutes.  Improred  safety  standards  were 
tightened  and  enforced  Voluntary  compli- 
ance was  emphasised  In  all  ca.ses  but  ob- 
durate violators  were  proceeded  against  In 
Increasing  numbers  where  su>.h  proceedings 
became  ne<  easary 


ACMiFrm 


SKTS    aw    THK    IfATTONAI.    SCTEMCX 
roUMnATCON 


The  last  <i  years'  work  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  is  an  excellent  barocnvter  of 
this  Natlor.'s  response  to  the  need  for  ac- 
celerating   o\iT    total    scientific    effort 

Approprl-itlons  for  the  National  Science 
Foundatlor.  for  fiscal  1953  amounted  to  M  7 
million — for  19C0  the  figure  had  risen  to 
$1547  mirion.  During  the  post  8  years, 
W3F  grants  to  works  of  b,T.slc  research  In  this 
country  have  Increased  from  |1.8  million  to 
$572    mllllm 

The  main  objective  of  the  National  Sdenoe 
Foundation  has  been  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional effort  In  science  and  technology,  and 
to   provide   research    facilities  and    tools   to 


assure  maximum  progress  thro«igbout  the 
entire   spectrum   (if   scientific   advancement 

The  Foundation's  plans  and  programs  were 
also  directed  to  Increasing  the  Nation's  scl- 
enllflc  manpower  potential  through  fellow- 
ships, training  of  more  science  teachers. 
Improvement  of  Kclcnce  courses,  and  other 
progranu  calculated  to  encourage  uux  vnort 
talented  youth  tn  choose  science  as  their 
career 

The  Foundation  was  also  responsible  for 
securing  the  ner&.sary  funds  for  U  S  partlc- 
Iputli'Q  la  the  IntcrnaUonal  Geophysical 
Year 

The  scientific  •  n'.uc  and  achievements  of 
tills  priiiiram  are  t'O  well  known  to  require 
furl  her  elaboration  here. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  as  a  result  of  enabling  legislation,  un- 
derwrites about  70  percent  of  the  coat  of  all 
basic  research  and  development  performed 
by  educatlnnil   Institutions 

The  enormously  increased  cost  and  com- 
[tlexlty  of  modern  scientific  equipment,  many 
tTpcs  of  which  themselves  represent  unique 
break 'hroughs  In  edenttfle  developnkent. 
made  It  Increasingly  dlAcult  for  uiilversi- 
tie.f  to  sssums  total  costs  without  outside 
aid.  Nuclear  reactors,  high  spaed  eomputers. 
electron  microscopes,  and  astrophyslcaal  td- 
pscupes  were  often  t>eyond  the  resources  of 
:ndiv;duivl  labor.ilorles  to  produce  or  main- 
t.iiii 

The  National  Radio  Astronomy  Obeerva- 
t'~<ry  at  Green  Bank.  W  Va  .  and  an  optical 
i>o4rrvat.)ry  near  Tucson.  Art*  ,  are  two  ex- 
amples of  major  scientific  facilities  which 
C'>uld  only  ha\e  been  constructed  with 
Federal  Government  financial  aaslstancc 

W.thln  the  past  hundred  years,  basic  re- 
search has  ensMed  technology  to  revolution- 
ise nearly  every  aspect  of  life.  Man  haa 
raooeeded  In  unlocking  secrets  of  nature  to 
an  extent  where  direct  Improvements  In  the 
dally  life  and  circumstances  of  most  of 
mankind  has  started 

The  riPXt  few  years  will  unquestionably 
be  crucial  ones  In  the  lung  history  of  mac's 
existence  on  this  globe.  Leadership  in 
science  and  technology  has  largely  became 
synonymous  with  International  prestige  and 
leadership  In  the  minds  of  most  men  today. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's 
aclilevements  during  the  past  8  years  have 
materially  Insured  this  Nation  against  loss 
uf  such  leadership. 

ALiiisvxscKirrs  or  ths  national  sacvarrT 
oouNcn. 

The  National  Security  Council  was  created 
under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1M7.  Its 
function  is  the  coordination  of  foreign,  mili- 
tary and  domestic  pollciaa  having  any  bear- 
ing on  natk>nal  security,  and  integrating  the 
same  for  the  advice  and  consideration  of  the 
President.  The  Council  Is  oompoeed  of  the 
President.  Vice  Prealdent.  Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Director  at  the 
omce  of  Civil  and  Defense  MoblUaatlon. 

Since  January  28.  19&3.  the  National 
Security  Council  held  300  regular  weekly  or 
special  meetings  President  Elsenhower  pre- 
sided over  320  of  these  top  level  policy 
meetings. 

TTirmigh  the  past  8  years  of  the  Republican 
administration,  some  of  the  principal  Im- 
prrrvements  In  the  workings  of  the  Council 
have  been  the  establishment  of  a  Planning 
Board  tn  March  1958.  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  the  fol- 
lowing September  of  the  same  year. 

During  the  past  8  years,  the  Planning 
Board  or  other  special  groups  completed  a 
series  of  long-range  studlee  and  policy  papers 
cohering  every  aspect  of  national  security. 
Thaee  should  prove  of  Inestimable  ralne  to 
the  new  administration. 

ACIUXVXItXKTS   IN   THX  rOST    OSTICX 
DXTAKTMUrr 

The   UB    Post   Ottoe  handles  move  mall 

than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  comblz>ad.    In 
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1B60,  64  billion  pleeaa  of  mall  flowvd 
smoothly  and  rapidly  throogh  aoma  41,000 
postal  facllltlaa  aarvlelng  practlcaUy  rnnrj 
home  and  remote  farm  In  our  Nation.  Whan 
the  Republican  administration  took  over  In 
1953.  postal  employaee  handled  tha  mail 
pretty  much  In  the  same  faahlon  as  had  been 
the  practice  since  Benjamin  Franklin  set  up 
our  postal  system  IBS  years  ago. 

In  the  past  8  years,  a  complete  and  far- 
reaching  reorgantxatlon  and  automation  in 
mall  handling  has  revolutionised  postal 
facilities.  Electronic  mall  sorters  hare  baen 
brought  to  a  high  aUge  of  development.  A 
fully  mechanlaed  post  oOoe  haa  been  pteoad 
In  operation  In  ProvldRnoe,  RX.  to  ^'•n'**^  tb* 
outgoing  mall  of  some  81  smaller  ■arraund- 
Ing  post  offices. 

During  the  past  8  years,  soma  &.800  postal 
structures  were  bunt  or  leased.  ICany  of 
our  city  post  ofSces  In  lOSS  had  baen  orlfl- 
nally  designed  and  built  to  handle  the  mail 
of  towns  ranging  from  f.OOO  to  10,000  la 
population  which  had  grovn  to  rltlas  at 
60,000  to  76.000. 

Archaic  postal  accounting  systama  and 
long  obsolete  methods  of  control  and  re- 
porting were  comjdetely  modernised  and 
brought  Into  line  with  modem  day  bnstneai 
practices. 

The  Republican  administration  in  1953 
set  up  a  Bureau  of  Personnel  which  made 
It  possible  to  adopt  a  realistic  claaaiflcation 
and  compenaatlon  syatam  ■— liiig  pay  OGin- 
mensurate  with  reapcoatbUlty.  Satety  adu- 
cation,  training  progTama,  grievanoa  appaal 
machinery,  and  an  awarda  syafi  for  worth- 
while suggestions  Cor  Improsiag  mall  atrw- 
Ice  all  contributed  to  a  mocw  advanced 
degree  ot  modem  industrial  raiatlans  in  tka 
GoTsmment's  seoond  laigaat  Dapaftmant. 

Carrier  aervloe  haa  been  eipazMled  to 
soma  •  miman  tamillas  in  auburba 
our  great  dtlaa.     Oarrlar  aarvlca  has 
astabUahed  In  1.000  new  «»w«««^««it*f . 

The  rural  free  delivery  service,  a  tmlqaaly 
American  Inailtutkift.  haa  alao  baen  ex- 
tended to  include  aome  IjtOOjOOO  fTi"i"«rr 
Uvlng  in  remota  or  sparsely  settled  araaa. 

Despite  economies,  mechanlaation.  and  a 
ntodest  increase  2  years  ago  in  poatal  rataa. 
the  postal  deddt  kt  still  with  ua.  lUte 
poatal  d^clt  haa  played  a  major  part  In 
our  national  budget  picture  for  tha  paat 
16  years,  regardleas  of  the  ■^mt^trtratlon. 
Improved  opaimtln|{  terhntquaa  have  an- 
abled  the  Poet  Office  to  handle  28  pereant 
more  mall  at  a  man-hour  increase  of  onlf 
13  percent.  Tet.  aven  thla  aehlevanant  haa 
not  eliminated  the  deficit. 

Postal  rate  Increases  bringing  In  some 
•600  million  annually  dkl  not  matdi  tha  |t00 
minion  In  pay  Increases  votsd  by 
and  tlOO  million  railroad  rata 
approved  by  the  IOC. 


ACuiKvsMxirzs     or     thx     aMsu.     ax 
ADunasnATioii 

Tht  BepubUean  admlnlstratlaai  kM 
brought  unparalleled  prosperity  to  tte  small 
bualneas  oonununlty.  A  key  factor  in  eraat- 
ing  a  favorable  cllmats  for  small  bualnesi 
has  been  the  Small  Buslneai  Admiaistraitloa, 
established  In  1BS3  upon  reo 
of  President  KIsenhower.  At»t/M»g  (Jm 
compllshments  are: 

1.  SBA  loaxta  to  nearly  22,000  „ 
Ing  more  than  $1  Ulllon  to  data. 

2.  More  than  914  mlUlon  in  SBA  loaia  hiM 
gone  to  State  and  local  d«Tek>pn»ent 
paiUes  to  <1  nance  shopping  eentera  for 
bustneas  concerns. 

3.  Diaaater  loans  by  SBA  have  amooatsd 
to  nearly  $loe.»  mllUon. 

4  Investment  capital  of  $101  atlXIkai  baa 
been  made  available  throagh  SBA  Ueetmtam 
and  financial  aaststahee  to  100  small  touit- 
ness  Investment  »«»»»p»T.i^ 

SBA  also  provldsa  a  one-stop  ssrvtoa  far 
Oorernment  proooremant  tnfnrmatloa:  kiw 

aided  In  the  standaidlaatlaa  axMl 

tlon    of   Federal    piuchaslng   actlvltl« 
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Induced  other  Federal  agencies  to  set  eslde 
some  06.8  billion  In  Federal  contracte  ex- 
clusively for  small  business  bidding;  has 
helped  the  Government  save  more  than  910 
minion  through  a  special  certification  pro- 
gram; has  distributed  buslnees  management 
and  technical  publications  at  the  rate  of  1.7 
million  copies  annually;  and  has  provided 
management  counseling  service  to  the  small 
bualneas  community  at  the  rate  of  800  oases 
per  month. 

ACUlKVElfKNTS     OV     THE     V£.     DEPARTMENT     OF 
STATE 

Tha  major  accomplishments  in  UjB.  for- 
atgn  policy  under  the  Republican  admin- 
istration can  be  outlined  in  two  parts  as 
follows: 

A.  To  promote  and  maintain  peace  through- 
out the  world,  the  United  SUtes — 

1.  Formed  mutual  security  arrangements 
with  40  countries  which  are  not  simply  mili- 
tary alUanoea  but  are  a  framework  of  ccm- 
sultatlvs  processes  that  are  steadily  lm]>rov- 
Ing  the  ooUaboraUon  of   the  free  nations. 

2.  Developed  NATO  Into  an  effective  mili- 
tary and  political  Instrument  enabling  the 
Atlantic  Community  to  thwart  Soviet  olforts 
to  dominate  Western  Xurope. 

8.  Created  the  Southwest  Asia  Treatj'  Or- 
ganlsatlon. 

4.  Created  the  Anzus  Treaty,  which  has 
strengthenad  the  ties  between  the  United 
Statea,    AustraUa,    and   Mew    Zealand. 

A.  BstabUshed  the  principle  of  renunci-itlon 
of  force,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  episode 
la  1066.  At  the  same  time,  established  the 
UjS.  position  against  the  use  of  force  by 
other  nations  as  in  Lebanon  when  U.S. 
liariaas  relieved  the  emergency,  and  in  the 
rar  Bast  when  we  stood  by  our  alllea  In  the 
faoa  of  threatened  Communist  aggression 
against  the  offshore  islands. 

0.  Brought  the  Korean  war  to  an  end. 

7.  Participated  in  the  Oeneva  Conference 
of  1064  which  ended  the  hostilities  In  Indo- 
china. 

8.  Concluded  the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty 
which  liberated  Austria. 

•.  Stood  firm  on  'West  Berlin,  maintaining 
Its  freedom  in  the  face  of  Commtmlst  threats 
and  actions. 

10.  Has  taken  the  lead  In  strengthening 
tha  United  Nations. 

B.  In  the  field  of  worldwide  economic 
growth,  the  United  States  took  the  follcrwlng 
actions — 

1.  Strongly  supported  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program. 

2.  Bstabllshed  the  UJS.  Development  Loan 
Fund.  In  19e&-00,  a  total  of  $1.85  billion 
was  appropriated  to  this  fund. 

S.  Under  the  Elsenhower  Investment  guar- 
antee program,  provided  Instirance  against 
noncommercial  risks  for  many  loans  In 
foreign  countries.  To  date,  40  nations  have 
signed  agreements  under  this  program. 

4.  At  PresldentliU  request,  substantiaUy  in- 
creased XJB.  subscriptions  to  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

5.  Undertook  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  ns  an 
afBUate  of  the  World  Bank,  to  mobollsx;  free 
world  resources  to  supply  financing  on  flex- 
ible terms  to  the   less -developed  countries. 

8.  Undertook  reconstruction  of  the  Organ - 
boitlon  for  Boropean  Economic  Cooperation, 
wttli  18  European  countries  Joining  with 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  permit  more 
•Oeettve  cooperation  In  pronratlng  sound  eeo- 
nomle  growth  in  the  free  world  and  to  mo- 
Mltee  the  resources  of  Its  Industrial  members 
to  help  the  newly  developing  lands. 

7.  Took  the  lead  In  establishing  a  $1  bil- 
lion Inter-American  Bank  for  economic  de- 
velopment loans  to  Latin  America. 

8.  Joined  with  the  Latin  American  States 
In  the  Act  of  BogotA  (1960)  to  assist  In  large- 
soals  attack  on  Improving  living  staQdards  in 
Latin  America.  Tbm  U.S.  share  has  been 
authorized  as  $800  million. 


9.  Initiated  Uie  idea  of  the  establishment 
of  an  Arab  regional  development  financing 
program  in  the  Middle  East  with  VS.  sup- 
port and  cooperation  as  the  keystCHM. 

10.  Initiated  I'ctlon  leading  to  the  Interna- 
tiona! Food  for  Peace  Conference,  held  tn 
1959. 

ACUIEVE&CXNTS   OF   THK    TKEASUBT    OEPAXTICXNT 

The  8  years  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion were  marked  by  constructive  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  dollar,  balance  the  fteieral 
budget,  correct  the  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit, plan  fat  tax  revision  and  simplification, 
and  effectively  manage  the  Federal  debt. 

The  administration  achieved  budget  sur- 
pluses in  8  of  the  past  6  fiscal  years.  The 
budget  for  fiscal  1961  Is  in  balance. 

In  September  1958,  the  adnUnlstratlon 
launched  a  concerted  multtfacet  effort  to  cor- 
rect the  balance-of-payments  problem,  thus 
bolstering  sotuid  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
already  being  pursued. 

The  largest  tax  cut  in  U.S.  history  occurred 
In  19S4,  amounting  to  $7.4  billion  per  year. 
Largest  Item  In  the  tax  redtictlon  program 
was  a  cut  of  $3  billion  in  individual  income 
taxes.  Primary  emphasis  was  on  reduction 
of  indlvtdvial  income  taxes  in  the  lowest  and 
middle  income  brackets. 

Tax  revisloDs  supported  by  the  Republican 
administration  eased  the  burden  of  working 
mothers,  parents  helping  to  pay  their  chil- 
dren's ways  through  school,  retired  persons, 
families  with  heavy  medical  expenses,  farm- 
ers In  need  of  new  equipment,  people  with 
sickness  and  accident  policies,  persons  with 
nonrelatlve  dependents,  farmers  engaged  in 
conservation  projects,  and  many  other 
groups. 

Other  t«ut  law  revisions  rearranged  the  tax 
burden  to  make  It  easier  for  the  economy  to 
move  forward.  These  changes  included  more 
liberal  depredation  allowances  and  a  partial 
relief  from  the  double  taxation  of  dividends. 
The  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1958 
strengthened  the  revenue  system  by  closing 
loopholes  and  foreclosing  unintended  bene- 
fits. 

The  Small  Business  Tax  Revision  Act  of 
1958  provided  substantial  relief  for  small 
businesses.  Including  more  liberal  loss  deduc- 
tions, more  liberal  depreciation  allowances, 
and  an  option  for  certain  small  business  cor- 
porations to  be  taxed  as  partnerships. 

Introduction  of  new  forms  simplified  the 
tax  reportliig  of  millions  of  individual  tax- 
payers. 

The  Life  Insurance  Company  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1959,  incorporating  suggestions  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  provfatod  a  long-range 
BOlutiCKi  to  the  problem  of  developing  a  per- 
manent and  equitable  method  for  taxing  life 
Insurance  firms. 

Debt  management  policies  of  the  Treasury 
have  backstopped  the  administration's  goal  of 
promoting  high  employment.  Increased  pro- 
duction and  a  stable  dollar. 

Legislation  requested  by  the  TreasuJT  De- 
partment in  the  86th  Congress  would  have 
removed  the  Interest  oellings  on  long-term 
Government  securities  while  providing  other 
reforms  tn  debt  management  operations. 
The  legislation  finally  approved  by  Congress 
allowed  the  Treasury  to  tilke  the  yields  on 
savings  bonds,  resulting  in  increased  hold- 
ings of   these  aecurltles  by  the  public. 

The  Treasury  Dep.artment  played  a  leading 
roie  In  carrying  out  President  Eisenhower's 
recommendation  that  resources  of  the  World 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  be 
increased  to  meet  changing  world  conditions. 
The  lYeasury  alao  had  a  principal  part 
in  establishment  of  an  Inter-American  De- 
vctopment  Bank,  with  the  21  Amerlctm  Re- 
publics as  UMinhers. 

Other  T>easury  actions  ikave  helped  Latin 
American  coontrtes  to  keep  their  currencies 
in  orderly  relation  to  the  dollar. 

Through  management  lm{nt)vements,  the 
TYeasury    was    able    to    reduce    its    civilian 
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parwoiwl  tram  87,714  la  NoT«inb«r  1963  to 
76.006  in  Novemtwr  ItiO.  Mi  •conomy  of  12 
percent.  Thla  wm  •oaanipliahwl  despite  an 
Incresaed  warlioed  la  most  Tr—Bvaj  bu- 
re«u*— •  60-peroenk  Iner— ■■  In  ctaeclu  U- 
sued.  •  aft-percent  hike  la  persona  clearing 
customs,  a  gain  of  more  than  100  percent 
in  tbe  Issiiance  of  Tteasury  securities. 

During  the  first  full  flecal  year  of  the 
Republican  admlnlstratton.  almost  $21  mll- 
Uon  was  saved  as  a  result  of  Immediate 
economy  measures. 

Treasury  Department  management  im- 
provement efforts  over  tlie  past  8  years  have 
resulted  In  total  annual  savings  of  $76  mil- 
lion. 

Customs  clearance  has  been  greatly 
speeded  up.  as  "supermarket"  Inspection 
counters  have  been  s«t  up  to  handle  an 
ever-growing  traffic  volume. 

In  fiscal  1060,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice marked  Its  best  year  on  record,  collecting 
more  than  991  billion,  handling  more  than 
94  million  returns  and.  through  iU  enforce- 
ment processes,  adding  more  than  $2  billion 
to  the  Treasury  coffers. 

The  efficiency  with  which  Treasury  en- 
forcement sgencles  hav*  carried  out  their 
assignments  U  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Secret  Service,  during  the  Republican 
administration,  scored  08.4  percent  on  con- 
victions. During  this  same  period,  some 
$6,780,000  In  counterfeit  money  was  con- 
fiscated. 

Narcotics  and  custoais  agents,  dispatched 
to  Europe,  the  Middle  Cast,  the  Par  East. 
and  Latin  America,  were  responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  new  measure  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  countries 
to  ciirb  narcotics  traflk:.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  world  supplies  of  illicit  drugs 
have  been  substantially  reduced. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  been  raised  to  peak 
peacetime  efficiency  to  carry  out  American 
policy  in  international  relations  and  to  meet 
the  explosive  growth  In  the  number  of 
small  boats  using  navigable  waters  in  the 
United  States. 

Backup  strength  In  event  of  a  national 
emergency  has  been 'provided  by  the  strong 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  that  came  Into  being 
dur'ng  the  Republican  administration. 

To  meet  the  ever-growing  training  needs 
of  Treasury  law  enXoreement  agencies,  the 
Treasiiry  Law  Enforcenaent  School  has  ex- 
panded its  curriculum  and  facilities. 

Treasury  Department  efforts  have  been 
responsible  In  part  for  the  increased  effec- 
tiveness of  Interpol,  the  world  police  or- 
ganization. 

NS'    AfTAnS 


ACHnvnyUDiTS  nf 
In  the  last  8  years,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration   was    drastically   reorganized. 

A.  It  res\ilted  in — 

1.  Employment  cut  50  percent  in  Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

2.  Broad  career  development  plan  installed. 

3.  Installation  of  automatic  data  procees- 
ing.  resulting  In  decrease  In  annual  cost  of 
servicing  Insurance  ptdleles  from  86  67  in 
fiscal  1063  to  88.88  In  fl«al  1060:  with  a  de- 
creiMe  In  the  number  of  persons  employed 
from  10.300  in  fiscal  1963  to  3.800  In  fiscal 
1960. 

4.  Hospital  administration  improved  with 
work  standards  establlabed. 

9.  Correepondence  humanised. 

B.  Medical  proffrmm: 

1.  In  19S0,  the  Preeldfent  approved  author- 
ized capacity  of  125,000  boapltal  beds  for  the 
VA.  the  first  time  tb*  Administrator  was 
given  freedom  to  manag*  and  direct  the  hoe- 
pital  bed  program  h—ed  on  veterans'  needs. 

2.  In  the  paat  8  yean,  bed  capacity  In- 
creased 14  percent  tnm  106,000  to  about 
120,000.  Ifumber  of  veterana  hoepltallaed  In 
any  one  day  In  VA  hoapMals  Increased  about 
la  p>ereent. 

3.  Thirteen  new  VA  hospitals  opened  be- 
tween fiscal  1064  and  fleeal  1000. 


4.  A  12-yeax  8900  million  program  devel- 
oped and  approved  to  modernize  the  VA 
hospital  syitem. 

6    Racial  segregation  eiided 

6.  Medical  reeearch  expanded  and  In- 
creased from  86.106.000  in  1963  to  uver  818 
million  in  1960 

7.  Tuberculosis  patients  are  now  admitted 
immediately,  in  contrast  to  1063  when  the 
number  walUng  for  admittance  was  over 
2.600 

8  Large -sc  lie  cooperative  studies  were 
made,  and  application  of  new  drugs  In  men- 
tal Illness  resulted  In  steady  rise  In  turnover 
rate  of  psychiatric  patients,  with  the  VA 
able  to  admit  to  Its  hospitals  more  than 
41,000  psychl  ttrlc  patients 

9  Some  81  orthopedic  and  prosthetic  ap- 
pliance clinic  tetuns  have  been  established 
In  selected  fliMd  stations  with  tbe  result  that 
thousands  of  amputee  veteran  problem  cases 
have  been  solved 

10  Old  soldiers  homes  no  longer  are  Just 
custodial,  but  a  new  program,  called  the 
restoration  and  rehabilitation  center,  is  be- 
ing developed  as  a  link  between  hospital  and 
community  In  order  to  restore  the  soldier  to 
his  home  after  a  period  of  training  A 
pilot  plant  is  planned  for  1961 

C    New  pension  law 

1.  First  major  revision  in  pension  law  since 
1933  was  miide,  with  new  modernized  sys- 
tem of  graduated  scale  of  payments  giving 
the  greatest  aid  to  those  In  greatest  need 

2.  Widows  of  World  War  n  and  Korean  war 
veterans  were  made  eligible  for  (>en8loru  on 
same  basis  as  widows  of  veterans  uf  World 
War  I 

D    Compensation  payments 

1  Payments  Increased  by  30  percent  for 
those  with  100-percent  disability,  and  16 
percent  for  those  with  50  percent  disability. 

2.  Widows  of  men  dying  In  service,  or  as 
a  result  of  wounds  and  diseases  suffered  In 
service,  received  16-percent  increases  in  pay- 
ments. 

E  Employment  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped . 

1.  VA  specialists  published  studies  on  oc- 
cupations of  epileptic  veterans,  blinded  and 
paraplegic  veterams  Studies  resulted  In  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped  by  Government 
agencies,  colleges,  and  foreign  nations. 

2  In  fiscal  1960  VA  employed  1.249  dis- 
abled veterans,  more  than  28  percent  of  all 
8\ich  disabled  people  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment during  that  year 

P.  The  problenu  of  the  aging  veteran: 

1.  In  1968  a  division  was  established  In 
VA  for  medical  research  in  aging  which  is 
coordinating  with  those  of  other  Pederal 
agencies  and  local  governments  through  par- 
ticipation In  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

G    Veterans'  housing  loans 

1  During  the  last  8  years,  the  VA,  through 
Its  loan-guarantee  program,  underwrote 
2.740,000  loans  to  veterans. 

H    Education  and  training 

1.  Approximately  2,780,000  veterans  have 
received  training  since  1953;  99,000  more 
have  required  vocational  training  because  of 
disabilities:  more  than  217.000  received  train- 
ing In  engineering.  77,000  have  been  trained 
in  medicine  and  related  fields,  some  62,000 
were  trained  in  physical  and  natural  sciences; 
more  than  860.000  have  been  trained  In  a 
skilled  trade 

2.  The  1966  legislation  enacted  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  orphans  of  wsir  vet- 
erans resulted  in  a  total  of  19.000  taking 
advantage  of  the  act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  when  he  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  resolution,  it  will 
receive  speedy  consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 

Mi  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
March  2.  1961,  issue  of  the  Reporter 
magazine  contained  a  ust  il  and  percep- 
tive analysis  of  the  need  for  the  area 
redevelopment  legislation  which  we  will 
consider  this  afternoon.  It  was  written 
by  Mr.  Sar  A.  Levitan.  specialist  in  la- 
bor economics  and  relations  and  indus- 
trial development  in  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. I  thinl:  Mr.  Levitan's  fine  arti- 
cle will  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  delibera- 
tions on  S  1,  the  area  redevelopment 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
&s  follows: 

PoviarY    I.N   Amxeica     What   Will 
CoNcaxss   Do? 

By   Sar  A    Levitan 

A  school  Burwrlnteudent  from  West  Vir- 
ginia testified  recently  before  a  congree- 
slonal  committee  that  children  in  his  dis- 
trict often  come  to  school  \,'ithout  break- 
fast because  there  is  no  food  at  home.  The 
only  full  meal  that  they  have  is  the  hot 
lunch  provided  by  the  schools,  and  ths  chil- 
dren even  save  part  of  their  Ixinch  to  share 
with  memt>ers  of  their  family.  An  eastern 
Kentucky  Congressman  told  of  hundreds  of 
children  in  hU  district  failing  to  attend 
school  because  they  lack  adequate  clothing 
and  shoes 

The  presidential  election  campaign  pro- 
vided our  national  leaders  with  ample  op- 
portunity to  go  out  and  as  Ltnoon  Johksom 
put  It.  "taste,  smell,  and  hear"  the  mis- 
ery that  haunts  doceru  of  communities. 
This  has  prepared  the  way  for  action.  Pree- 
Ident  Kennedy  la  committed  to  giving  de- 
pressed-area legislation  the  most  Important 
domestic  priority.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ar- 
thur J  Goldberg  says:  "We  are  conscious 
that  unemployment  is  not  only  a  statistic 
*  *  *  It's  a  human  problem  affecting  the 
lives  of  men.  women,  and  children. 

WHT  DXPaxaaZD  AkZAS? 

A  major  factor  accounting  for  depressed 
conditions  In  most  of  the  urban  conununl- 
ties  has  l}een  a  lack  of  industrial  diversifica- 
tion Dependence  upon  one  industry  can  be 
fatal  Technological  changes,  reversal  in 
consumer  demand,  shifts  in  plant  location. 
and  depletion  of  resources  can  strip  these 
communities  of  their  Job  sources  almost 
overnight  or  else  strangle  them  slowly. 

Profound  technological  changes  resulting 
in  greatly  increased  productivity  In  coal 
mining,  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the 
Nation's  demand  for  coal,  have  wrought  eco- 
nomic havoc  in  the  bituminous  mining  areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  eastern  ICentucky,  Weet 
Virginia,  and  southern  Illinois.  The  Ameri- 
can homeowner's  switch  from  the  coal 
stoker  to  the  oil  or  gas  furnace  has  slashed 
demand  for  anthracite  and  left  miners  idle 
in  Scranton.  the  Nation's  anthracite  center. 
Some  150  miles  to  the  west.  In  Altoona, 
where  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
Fteam  locomotives  was  a  major  source  of 
employment,  the  triumph  of  the  dleeei  en- 
gine— now  so  complete  that  last  year  the 
railroads  consumed  leee  than  2  million  tons 
of  coal  (as  against  133  million  tons  In 
1944) — has  created  a  gaping  employment 
hole  In  the  city.  The  decline  in  coal  con- 
sumption by  the  railroads  meant  a  loes  of 
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some  60,000  Jobs  tec  Utumlnous  eoal 
at  their  preeent  rates  of  produoUoa. 

Examples  like  tliese  can  be  multlpllad  at 
win.  In  hundreds  of  communities  In  the 
United  States,  only  one  or  two  eampantas 
provide  more  than  half  of  the  mannfactiir- 
ing  Jobs.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  every  one 
of  them  faces  high  tuemploymMit.  Many 
of  the  companies  can  easily  Mljuat  produ^ 
tion  to  changes  In  demand  for  a  given  prod- 
uct or  commodity.  However,  theee  areas 
are  prime  candidates  for  distress  even  when 
the  economy  as  a  whole  is  making  out  wdl. 

I>et  us  take  the  experience  of  Sanford. 
Maine,  as  an  example  of  a  conmavnltya  de- 
pending upon  one  employer  tor  a  lor^  per- 
centage of  Its  total  employment.  A  mlU 
producing  woolen  goods  was  Ite  eeonomtc 
base.  It  closed  In  1064.  Btnee  then  more 
than  one  out  of  every  eight  workers  In  ttio 
city  ha3  remained  unemployed.  Efforts  by 
business,  labor,  and  civic  leaders  to  attract 
new  Industry  have  been  as  unceasing  as 
they  liave  b«en  u'nsuoceeaful. 

THt     LIMITS    OF    STLT-HZLP 

From  Sanford,  Maine,  to  Detroit,  Mich.; 
from  a  one-mill  t<?rti]e  town  to  a  major  In- 
dustrial complex,  the  same  factors  are  at 
work.  Automation  and  dispersal  of  produc- 
tion has  left  a  tenth  of  Detroit's  workara  un- 
employed during  iJie  paat  3  years,  liore  re- 
cently they  have  eiuired  this  czperleaoe  with 
the  major  steel-pix>duclng  areas  In  Pennqrl- 
vanLa.  Ohio,  Indliina.  and  lUinola.  Indeed. 
unless  demand  for  steel  revives  markedly,  the 
industrial  heart  of  the  Nation  may  beeame 
scarred  with  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

The  oOclal  count  U  kept  by  the  UB. 
Department  of  Li^bor.  It  now  claaalfles  30 
major  cities,  equal  to  one  out  of  every  eeven 
major  labor-mark«*t  areas — cltlea  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  60,000  or  more — as  having  sub- 
stantial and  perslf  tent  labor  surplus.  ("Per- 
sistenf  Is  the  word  that  carries  the  sting 
here  )  Some  80  smaller  centers  are  Itsted 
too  Altogether  about  a  hundred  cltlea. 
scattered  among  almost  half  the  States  of 
the  Union  and  with  a  total  labor  force  of 
more  than  6  mill  loo.  are  now  experiencing 
continued  high  unemployment.  Average 
unemployment  in  these  cities  exceeds  10  per- 
cent; in  some  It  Is  20  percent.  In  the  past 
3  years  the  number  of  these  dlstreaeed 
has  increased  steadily. 

How  about  rural  dlatressf  On  small 
marginal  farms  there  always  to  eome  work. 
But  such  partial  employment  wastes  human 
resources  and  is  a  thin  disguise  tor  unem- 
ployment. Deplettop  of  resources,  uneco- 
nomic siae  of  farm  units.  Inability  to  kMf> 
pace  with  technological  advances.  Inade- 
quate off-farm  employment  opportunities, 
and  inadequate  eaueaUonal  and  vocattatial 
training — these  in  the  general  framework 
of  an  overextended  farm  economy  are  ^m^ng 
the  causes  of  rural  distress.  The  Natlont 
300  rural  counties  of  lowest  Ineome  have  a 
toui  population  of  t  million.  Per  eaptta^ln- 
come  In  theee  counties  stagnates  at  ahont 
one-fourth  of  the  natkmal  average. 

All  in  all.  more  than  a  tenth  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  live  In  chronic  labor-aurplui 
areas. 

Practically  all  the  distressed  Industrial 
communities  and  many  of  the  low -Ineome 
rural  areas  have  tried  to  attract  new  liKtaa- 
try  and  broaden  their  economic  kaaa.  TlMy 
are  motivated  by  one  objective — ths  '"Ttittmi 
of  new  Jobs.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  once  a  oommunlt^  beeoDMs  prey 
to  chronic  unemployment,  "Operation 
Bootstrap"  rarely  works.  Outside  help  la 
crucial.  For  example,  in  Hazleton.  Lucerne 
County,  Pa.,  a  depressed  anthracite  town, 
the  civic  leaders  raised  96  mUHon  wtoMi 
helped  create  3,000  new  Joba.  Tot 
out  of  every  seven  workers  In 
ton  Is  still  JobUea.  "Oulakle 
which  would  Bocelarate  the  Ha«jf»t,i^  pso- 
gram   seems   warranted."  a  C!ommeroe  De- 
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partment  study  concluded  In  19S9  In  typi- 
cally guarded  bureaucrateee. 

sreClcally.  moving  on  to  greener  pas- 
may  eeon  a  aolutton.  In  practice, 
however,  it  la  of  limited  use.  Experience 
abowB  that  workers,  particularly  older  ones, 
have  strong  roots  in  their  communities;  dls- 
tresaed  or  not.  they  are  at  home.  Migration 
to  new  areas  Is  difficult  for  them,  often  Im- 
practical. Their  skills,  no  longer  wanted  in 
their  own  communities,  are  equally  useless 
In  sweklng  jobs  elsewhere.  Workers  who  do 
venture  forth  and  find  work  often  are  the 
flrrt  Tletlms  of  a  downtiu-n  In  business. 
Tbatr  precarious  hold  on  the  new  environ- 
ment gone,  they  tend  to  return  home,  ag- 
gravating anew  the  unemployment  and  re- 
Ucf  problMns  In  the  depressed  areris.  And 
of  oourse  In  the  last  few  years,  with  unem- 
Idoyment  on  the  rise  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Job  opportunities  for  workers  from  such 
areas  in  more  prosperous  oonununltles  have 
declined  sharply. 

Besides,  such  migration  involves  a  host  of 
problems.  The  upirooted  worker  and  his 
family  increase  pressiu'e  on  housing,  schools, 
churches,  and  recreational  facilities  in  the 
area,  while  facilities  in  the  old  place, 
as  they  are,  remain  underutilized  and 
are  often  abandoned.  Workers  willing  to 
pack  up  and  go  often  find  it  impossible  to 
aaU  their  homes  at  all,  let  alone  obtain  a  fair 
price.  Whatever  migration  does  occur  only 
I  to  fiu-ther  darken  the  horizon  for 
who  stay  beliind. 

TRX  DOnCUkS  BILL 

It  was  Senator  Pattl  H.  Douglas  who  In 
10!^  Introduced  the  first  bill  to  aid  chronic 
labor-eurplus  areas  and  thus  fired  the  open- 
ing shot  in  what  has  turned  out  to  t>e  a 
long  and  tedious  series  of  legislative  en- 
gagements. The  basic  purpose  of  the  legls- 
tetlon  has  never  varied:  It  Is  to  create  Jobs 
In  distressed  areas.  The  ingredients  are 
eaaentially  these : 

Self -analysis:  A  community's  development 
organization  must  have  comprehensive 
knowledge  about  its  current  and  potential 
resources,  both  physical  and  human.  Armed 
With  an  Inventory  of  its  resources,  a  com- 
munity can  discuss  Its  advantages  with  a 
prospective  entrepreneur  on  a  specific  and 
factual  basis,  and  can  indicate  the  kind  of 
Indus  tiles  the  local  industrial  development 
committee  should  try  to  attract.  Fre- 
quently, communities  need  guidance  and  aid 
tn  assessing  their  potential.  The  £>ouglas 
bin  would  provide  such  assistance. 

Supply  of  capital:  Lack  of  capital  Is  a 
major  obstacle  to  the  recovery  of  labor-sur- 
pUia  areas.  Testimony  presented  before  the 
Douglas  suixxxnmlttee  over  the  past  6  years, 
filling  more  than  3,900  cloeely  printed  pages, 
ftrovides  ample  evidence  that  traditional 
lending  institutions  in  depressed  areas  are 
iMS  ventiu-esome  than  tlieir  counterparts  in 
expanding  communities. 

DoneLsa  would  have  the  Federal  Oovem- 
jaont  provide  prospective  employers  with 
part  of  the  needed  long-term  capital  at  low 
Interest  rates,  the  balance  to  be  furnished 
bf  State  and  local  government  sources,  and, 
of  coarse,  by  the  entrepreneur  himself. 

PubUo  facilities:  Distressed  areas  often 
lack  facilities  without  which  Industry  simply 
will  not  bite  (water,  power,  roads,  schools, 
•ta).  A  frequent  reason  is  the  deteriorated 
tax  base  and  chronic  low  Income  of  the 
citizenry.  To  improve  faciyties,  the  Douglas 
bill  would  provide  Tor  the  creation  of  a 
■apaiate  fund  from  which  communities  could 
obtain  credit  or,  in  extreme  casee.  grants, 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  the  commu- 
ntty  and  the  State  to  contribute. 

Training:  In  Iow-lnc(»ue  rural  areas,  in- 
dnatrial  akllU  have  never  been  developed. 
In  others,  the  market  for  given  skills  has 
vanished.  Dodqlas's  answer  la  to  allocate 
additional  Federal  funds  to  chronic  labor- 
■azplus  areas  for  financing  wider  vt>catlonal 


training  and  retraining.  This  wonkl  be  a 
new  departure  only  in  its  scale  and  direc- 
tion, for  the  Federal  Government  has  par- 
ticipated in  vocational  training  programs 
since  the  First  World  War.  The  ah^je  of 
specific  programs  would  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  new  or  potential  Industries 
that  might  locate  tn  the  cctnmtmity. 

Unemployed  workers  undergoing  training 
who  are  not  already  receiving  unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits  would  receive  sub- 
sistence payments  equal  to  the  average 
unemployment  benefits  In  their  States.  The 
payments  would  be  limited  to  16  weeks;  and 
until  Its  effectiveness  was  proved,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  attempted  on  a  limited  ex- 
perimental basis  only. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  major  components 
of  the  Douglas  program,  a  veteran  of  con- 
gressional heariiigs  and  votes  and  of  Presi- 
dential vetoes.  Its  proponents  find  it  de- 
sirable from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view 
and  recommezid  it  for  sound  economic  rea- 
sons. Economic  recession  has  a  snowball- 
ing effect;  declining  activity  in  one  area 
spreads  to  other  areas.  As  for  the  costs  of 
rehabilitating  a  depressed  area,  according  to 
Douglas's  supporters  they  would  be  ntore 
than  offset  by  decreasing  expenditures  for 
unemplo3rment  and  relief  outlays,  and  by  an 
Increased  tax  base  resulting  from  improved 
economic  conditions. 

THE    DEBATK 

But  there  are  many  voices  In  opposition 
to  the  proposed  legislation.  Some  see  in  it 
an  extension  of  the  welfare  state  and  undue 
interference  with  free-market  forces.  A 
more  sophisticated  economic  argument  Is 
that  aid  from  Washington  would  not  re- 
solve the  complex  economic  factors  that  cre- 
ate chronic  labor-surplus  areas  in  the  first 
place.  On  the  contrary,  a  jPederal  program 
that  encourages  people  to  remain  in  a  com- 
munity that  lias  lost  the  economic  base  to 
support  them  will  not  only  fall  to  help  these 
localities  but  will  compoimd  their  social 
and  economic  difficulties. 

To  the  assertion  that  the  legislation  Is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  principles  of 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946,  which  requires 
the  Govemmtint  to  establish  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  maximum  employment 
and  production,  opponents  retort  that  re- 
quiring Feder^il  expenditures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jobs  In  selected  areas  Is  the 
first  step  in  a  program  that  would  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  Jobs  to 
persons  seeking  work  anywhere. 

But  the  battle  has  by  no  means  been 
fought  on  lofty  philosophical  grounds  alone. 
More  immediate  practical  factors  have 
played  an  important  role.  By  its  very  na- 
tiue  the  legislation  would  extend  help  only 
to  selected  areas.  Some  Ocmgreeamen  simply 
refuse  to  vote  for  legislation  that  may  en- 
courage potential  employers  to  locate  in 
areas  other  than  their  own.  In  a  period 
of  economic  alack  and  rising  unemployment, 
this  may  have  t>een  a  decisive  consideration. 
Certainly,  such  pressure  from  back  home  has 
been  exerted  on  many  a  supporter  of  the 
Douglas  bill. 

Other  critics  have  suggested  that  the 
Douglas  meas\ire  would  encourage  estab- 
li^ied  industry  in  more  prosperous  conunu- 
nltles  to  relocate  in  the  areas  favored  by  the 
legialatlon,  in  order  to  get  at  the  pork  bar- 
rel. This  is  the  runaway-shop  argument. 
The  Douglas  bill  taclUes  it  by  denying  as- 
sistance to  firms  that  relocate  in  distressed 
areas  if  thereby  they  substantially  reduce 
employment  elsewhere.  The  opposition  re- 
plies that  under  this  provision  an  employer 
could  still,  with  Federal  aid.  establish  a 
branch  in  a  distressed  area  and  then  trans- 
fer his  aettvltles  to  the  new  community. 
Perhaps  he  could.  But  it  Is  dllBealt  to 
argue  both  this  point  and  the  Ineffective- 
ness of  the  whole  effort. 
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Tbat  th*  majority  of  KnitlMm  Ck>ngTea8- 
m*n  haw  Totad  against  tiM  ar«a  redevelop- 
ment leflalatlon.  altbough  many  of  tbeir 
diatrlcta  would  qualify  for  aHlatanoe.  U  less 
stranc*  than  It  may  wmmx  at  first  glance. 
Tbelr  anlmoalty  is  mad*  up  of  one  party  gen- 
eral boatlllty  to  Federal  valfare  legislation 
and  one  part  shrewd  •eononUca.  Many  of 
them  believe  that  ttaa  eiMBMnatlon  of  low 
wages  and  rich  natiu«l  rvaoureea  will  stimu- 
late expansion  of  Intfvstry  In  the  South 
without  Federal  aid.  They  may  have  felt, 
therefore,  that  Federal  lilalatliiii  to  entice 
industry  Into  dlatreaMd  areaa  would  not 
necessarily  work  In  favor  of  Uie  South  In  the 
long  run,  since  industry  at  Its  own  accord 
would  choose  the  low-lneooM  southern  areas 
for  new  plants. 

WHAT   DOBS   tX  COWr? 

It  has  been  stiggested  by  some  proponents 
of  aid  to  depressed  araaa  that  the  Douglas 
program  Is  entirely  too  skimpy:  that  the 
proposed  granu  for  ths  development  of 
public  facilities  are  totally  Inadequate  for 
developing  roads,  assurlxiff  industrial  water 
supply,  and  constructlSf  sewers,  and  im- 
proved public  facllltlss.  all  of  which  are 
essential  for  the  sound  soonomlc  develop- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  region  and  other 
more  or  leas  undeveloped  areas.  It  Is  there- 
fore doubted  whether  the  Douglas  program 
would  effectively  aid  the  distressed  areas  In 
West  Virginia  or  eastern  Kentucky  A  more 
comprehensive  program  may  be  needed  in 
such   areas. 

The  extent  to  which  the  price  tag  of  the 
Douglas  legislation  has  been  a  real  or  pre- 
tended block  to  Its  passage  Is  not  clear. 
Certainly  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misinformation  and  mlsuiiderstanding  about 
the  true  cost.  The  bill  would  authorize  a 
total  of  9389.5  million  In  loans  and  grants. 
Opponents  have,  however,  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  the  loans  and  the  grants.  Of 
the  total  funds  required.  9300  million  would 
be  paid  out  as  loans  and  only  a  maxlmiun 
of  too  million  would  be  made  available  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  the  legislation  was 
passed. 

The  Interest  rate  charged  would  be  in 
excess  of  what  the  Federal  Oovemment  pays 
for  borrowed  funds;  a  further  charge  would 
be  allocated  to  a  slnklny  fund  to  make  up 
for  defaulted  loans.  Some  80  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Reconstnictlon  Finance 
Corporation  ( created  by  President  Hoover  i , 
housing  loans,  and  loans  to  small  business 
show  that  few  loans  are  defaulted. 

The  annual  expenditures  that  Douglas 
favors  would  Include  M-5  million  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  910  million  for  sub- 
sistence payments  to  workers  and  costs  of 
administering  the  program.  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  975  million  for  Investments  to 
develop  public  facllltlss  In  tlM  most  serioxisly 
depressed  areas — but  this  would  be  a  one- 
shot  affair;  and  only  910  million  of  this 
amount  could  be  spent  during  the  first  year. 

But  the  initial  ezpsndlturss  have  been 
called  misleading.  Opposition  forces  see 
In  the  Douglas  bill  ths  proverbial  camel's 
nose.  To  Howaso  W.  Smttu.  chairman  of 
the  House  Rules  Comaalttee.  the  Douglas 
bill  is  "a  pipe  dream";  to  him  it  would  be 
utterly  unrealistic  to  expset  that  the  funds 
sought  by  Douglas  would  achieve  their  ptir- 
pose.  Above  all.  the  opposition  fears  that 
once  established,  the  bill  would  lead  to 
further  expenditures,  bsrdsr  to  beat  down 

This  may  have  been  ths  underlying  factor 
aocotintlng  for  the  adamant  position  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration.  In  1955. 
the  President's  annual  ■oonocnlc  Report 
viewed  adjustment  proMems  of  depressed 
areas  as  a  local  mattsr.  A  year  later,  as 
concern  for  the  fate  of  these  areas  mounted. 
President  Elsenhower  Is  ssonnmk!  advisers 
conceded  that  "the  £ao9  of  distressed 
commttnlttos  Is  a  mattsr  of  national 
as  well  as  local  oonosra."  This  concern 
found  expression  in  an  administration-spon- 


sored bill  that  would  have  provided  for  a 
950-mlllion  loan  fund  and  Just  91  &  million 
for  technical  assUtance.  By  1960,  before 
the  presidential  election,  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration had  raised  the  ante  to  a  976- 
mlllion  revolving  fund  for  loans  and  95  nUl- 
Uon  In  annual  expenditurea  for  technical 
assistance  and  vocational  training  Tet  it 
persisted  in  opposing  the  frills  in  the 
Douglas  proposal  that  would  make  loans 
and  grants  for  public  facilities  and  provide 
subsistence  payments  to  persons  undergoing 
training. 

Concern  expressed  by  both  the  presiden- 
tial candidates  and  by  members  of  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  produced  a  1900  version  of 
the  1956  bill  In  It.  the  appropriations 
Douglas  had  originally  proposed  were 
trimmed  by  more  than  a  third,  but  the  basic 
approach  and  programs  were  left  unchanged. 
The  Senate  accepted  the  House  bill  But 
even  this  bill  proved  unacceptable  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  he  vetoed  It  -Just  as 
he  had  a  similar  bill  In  1958  Under  hU 
leadership,  the  minority  opposing  the  bill 
was  large  enough  to  sustain  the  Presidential 
veto 

Things  have  moved  fast  since  November  8 
During  the  campaign.  Senator  Kennedy 
omitted  no  occasion  to  call  for  an  efTectlve 
program  of  aid  to  depressed  areas  There 
was  never  any  doubt  that  if  elected  he 
would  honor  that  promise 

Senator  Dot^cLAS  was  asked  to  head  a 
special  task  force  to  prepare  an  Immediate 
program.  The  Importance  President  Ken- 
nedy attaches  to  the  depressed  areas  Is  ob- 
vious; he  singled  out  the  formation  of  the 
Douglas  task  force  for  public  aiinuuncement 
In  accepting  the  appointment.  Senator 
DoicLAS  indicated  *.hat  he  intends  to  move 
without  delay:  "There  Is  a  time  for  study 
and  contemplation,  and  there  Ls  a  time  for 
action.  I  believe  strongly  that  the  time  for 
action  Is  now  "  Three  weeks  later  Douulas 
had  delivered  his  prf>gram  ui  the  then  Presi- 
dent-elect, and  when  the  87th  Congress  con- 
vened he  lost  little  time  In  reintroducing 
the  9389.5  million  area  redevelopment  bill 
he  had  favored  all  along  Because  of  its  Im- 
portance to  the  Democratic  leadership,  it 
was  given  the  coveted  number  S  1.  Senate 
hearings  were  held  even  before  the  inau- 
guration. President  Kennedys  first  Execu- 
tive order — an  order  to  increase  and  Improve 
the  food  rations  distributed  to  some  4  mil- 
lion needy  persona — indicates  the  extent  of 
his  concern  better  than  any  campaign 
speech    could. 

THE     nxST     STXP 

The  last  time  around,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  passed  the  84th  Congreea  by  a 
narrow  margin  before  it  was  vetoed  Since 
then.  25  Democratic  Representatives  who 
voted  for  the  bill  have  lost  their  seats  to 
Republlcaru.  many  of  whom  will  no  doubt 
opptiee  the  bill  But  It  la  unlikely  that  the 
conservatives  In  the  87th  C-ongress  will  be 
sufflclently  strengthened  to  block  it.  partic- 
ularly In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  the  enlarged  House  Rules  C<jmmlttee  now 
favors  the  bill  To  assertions  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  too  skimpy.  Senator 
Douglas  replies  with  a  Chinese  proverb  "A 
thousand  mile  Journey  begins  with  a  single 
step."  With  strong  Presidential  backing  now 
assured,  the  odds  are  that  the  country  Is 
about  to  take  that  all-lmp>ortant   first  step 


ACCEPTANCE  OP  BID  BY  GENERAL 
SERVICES   ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  laat 
week  I  made  a  statement  on  the  Hoor 
of  the  Senate  pointing  out  what  I  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  Injustice 
perpetrated  upon  a  Toledo  furniture 
manufacturing  company  in  the  coasld- 
eration  of  a  bid  which   that   company 


made  to  provld*  material  for  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

The  Government  advertised  for  bids. 
The  company  submitted  a  bid  in  accord- 
a.ice  with  the  advertisement.  When  the 
bids  were  to  be  opened,  the  Government 
declared  that  the  opening  would  be  de- 
layed. Subsequently  the  bids  were 
opened  and  the  Government  did  not  act 
in  making  an  award. 

Between  the  time  the  bids  were  re- 
ceived and  the  time  an  award  was  In- 
tended to  be  made,  the  Government 
changed  the  definition  of  what  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  "small  business."  Under 
the  change  In  the  definition,  a  business 
enterprise  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  which  was 
■blR  buslne.ss"  ind  which  was  disquali- 
fied, became  qualified  for  consideration. 
That  Rt  Louis  firm  submitted  a  bid.  It 
was  ineliKible  when  the  bid  was  sub- 
mitted It  was  ineligible  when  the  bids 
were  opened.  But  after  there  was  a  de- 
lay— whether  It  was  an  artificial  delay 
stimulated  prurposely  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say — the  St.  Louis  firm  t>ecame  quali- 
fied and  l>ecame  the  low  bidder. 

I  took  the  position  last  week  that  in 
my  opinion  that  was  a  bad  method  of 
doing  business  When  there  Is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  test  of  qualification  should 
be  made  on  the  day  a  bid  is  awarded  and 
not  on  the  day  the  bid  is  received,  that 
creates  an  Incentive  for  manipulation 
and  chicanery. 

What  I  wish  to  ]x>int  out  today  Is  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
taken  exception  to  the  ruling  made  that 
the  eligibility  shall  be  determined  not 
on  the  day  the  bid  is  received,  but  on  the 
day  the  award  is  made. 

I  commend  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  its  sagacity  and  for  its 
recoKnltion  of  the  complications  which 
follow  when  under  a  supposed  ruling  it 
is  declared  that  the  rules  can  be  changed 
in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

I  hope  that  the  Comptroller  will  recog- 
nize his  mistake  and  declare  this  situa- 
tion to  be  In  accordance  with  what  is 
rationality  and  justice. 


ADMISSION  OP  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
TO  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  PONG.  Mr  President,  the  time 
Is  fast  approaching  for  E*resldent  Ken- 
nedy to  t&ke  a  firm  stand  against 
Ur\ited  Nations  membership  for  Com- 
munist China  and  against  United  States 
recognition  of  the  Peiping  Government. 

I  applaud  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment at  his  press  conference  yesterday 
that  "we  are  not  prepared  to  surrender" 
in  order  to  achieve  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sion between  the  Coirjnunist  Chinese 
regime  and  the  United  States.  I  am 
hopeful  he  will  follow  through  by  a 
clear,  unequivocal  reaffirmation  of  our 
country's  opposition  to  permitting  an 
outlaw  nation — Red  China — to  occupy  a 
seat  In  the  very  body  that  declared  it 
an  aggressor. 

Such  a  statement  by  our  Govern- 
ment is  urgently  needed  now  to  bolster 
the  faltering  resolve  of  some  of  those 
governments  which  have  heretofore 
supported  the  United  States  position  on 
this  issue.  Only  today  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  reported  that  11 
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British  Commonwealth  natloDa  will  sup- 
port admission  of  Communist  China.  •• 
will  India  and  Britain.  The  news  ae- 
coimt  said  these  nations  reached  a  Terr 
wide  agreement  on  how  to  bring  the 
Chinese  Communlste  Into  the  United 
Nations. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Adlal  Stevenson,  is  reported  to 
have  advised  President  Kennedy  that 
the  United  NaUons  will  vote  to  admit 
Red  China  this  faU. 

It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  widespread 
campaign  to  brainwash  the  American 
people  into  believint  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  is  inevitable  and 
there  is  nothing  the  United  States  can 
do  about  it. 

Unless  President  Kennedy  promptly 
and  vigorously  announces  America's  op- 
position and  unless  our  foreign  policy 
oflBclals  begin  an  all-out  buttonhole 
campaign  of  United  NaUons  delegates, 
a  bandwagon  movement  may  begin 
which  he  will  be  imable  to  stop  later. 

Mr.  President,  the  unspoken  corollary 
to  the  new  drive  to  seat  Communist 
China  is  a  move  to  oust  the  delegation 
from  free  China.  Also  unspoken,  bat 
imdoubtedly  a  prime  factor  in  this  drive. 
Is  mounting  pressure  to  Increase  trade 
and  commerce  with  Communist  China. 
It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  United 
NaUons  if  that  body  abandons  its  long- 
standing and  eminently  correct  moral 
posiUon  on  Communist  China  in  order 
to  make  way  for  more  trade. 

I  gravely  fear  a  new  Munich  is  in  tha 
making,  and  I  call  on  President  Ken- 
nedy to  use  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  arUcle  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  obJecUcm.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 


NAnons  Back  Pnmta  roe  DJT. 
(By  Arthur  Veysey.  Chicago  Tnbaxw  Pnm 
Service) 

LoNOOM,  Ifarcb  8. — With  India's  PramlOT 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  the  lead  with  Britalnii 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wa^n^nn..^  i^  xh9 
rear.  Communist  China  today  gained  strong 
Bupiwrt  from  11  commonwealth  nations  for 
Its  admission  Into  the  United  Nations. 

The  question  of  Red  China  cams  up  at 
both  sessions  of  the  first  day  of  tbs  10th 
commonwealth  conference. 

To  Nehru's  opening  argument  that  It  to 
right  for  the  Pelplng  fovemmant  to  rspra- 
sent  China  rather  than  ths  goremmant  of 
Chiang  Kal-ahek  on  Pornaoaa.  Britain's  llae- 
miUan  closed  the  day  with  the  argumant 
that  the  change  would  also  be  practical  In 
aiding  world  negotlatloDs. 

In  Britain's  view  Red  China  can  no  longer 
be  kept  out  of  the  United  Nations  beeauM, 
with  the  entry  of  foraer  African  <?"lonlw. 
the  ardent  foes  of  Red  China  led  by  tha 
United  States  no  longer  hav*  a  majority 
of  United  Nations  votes. 

Of  all  11  prime  mlnl^ert  In  London,  only 
New  Zealand's  K.  J.  Holyoaka  has  spokan 
against  ousting  Formosa  and  seating  Pelplng. 
Holyoake  said  the  Chinese  Communists 
must  earn  their  place. 
Despite  Holyoake's  objections,  a  very  wide 
agreement  on  how  to  bring  the  Chinese 
Communists  mto  the  United  Nations  was 
reported. 

Macmlllan.  who  has  already  leaked  hto  In- 
tentions to  seek  a  new  Amsrloan  posltlaa  on 
Red    China,    will    thus    have    oonaldcrable 


banking  when  he  arrives  in  Washington  on 
AprU  4. 

Be  also  will  have  more  to  try  to  con- 
vince President  Kennedy  or  at  least  to  make 
dear  and  explain  Brltlan's  plans  to  vote  for 
Bed  China  the  next  time  the  matter  comes 
vp.  After  the  planned  2  days  In  Wash- 
ington, UanmlUan  will  go  to  Boston  on  AprU 
7  to  q>eak  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  will  then  return  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  second  visit  with  the  President. 
He  will  fly  to  Ottawa  over  the  weekend  and 
have  a  daya  with  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
John  Dlefenbaker  and  other  officials,  all  al- 
ready on  record  as  favoring  China  In  the 
UJf. 

For  the  opening  3  days,  internal  com- 
monwealth matters  are  being  shelved  at  the 
Tondon  conference.  Thursday  will  be  spent 
on  disarmament  and  nuclear  tests. 

Tile  two  burning  internal  subjects  are  con- 
stltuUonal  changes  in  central  Africa  and 
raoe  policies  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  today.  Dr.  Geof- 
frey naher.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said  he  found  on  his  visit  to  Rhodesia  "sus- 
picion and  contempt"  for  Britain  and  its 
Oovemment.  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  a 
Bhorteelan  farmer  for  SO  years,  former  Colo- 
nial Secretary  Henry  Hopkinson.  and  former 
Onlonlal  Oovemor  Lord  Mllgverton.  all  spoke 
up  against  proposed  changes  in  Northwn 
Bhodeela  which  Sir  Boy  Welensky,  the  cen- 
tral Atrloan  Prime  Minister,  says  wlU  doom 
the  FMleratlon. 

Vour  SoelallBts  and  one  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament  Joined  In  a  7a-hour  allent 
"vlgU."  outside  Lancaster  House,  the  con- 
ferenoe  site,  wearing  black  sashes  i»t>teating 
the  death  of  72  persons  in  race  riots  In 
South  Africa  a  year  ago  and  iirging  South 
Atrloa's  ezpuMon  from  the  Commonwealth. 


THE   LIFE    AND    TIMES    OP    JACOB 
BLAU8TEIN 

llr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  Jacob 
Blausteln  is  one  of  BalUmore's  distin- 
guished citizens,  a  great  humanitarian 
and  industrialist.  I  served  with  Mr. 
Blausteln  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
the  UJS.  Committee  for  the  AtlanUc  Con- 
gress and  as  a  delegate  to  that  Congress 
of  the  NATO  naUons.  where  he  brought 
much  wise  counsel. 

Tlie  Blausteln  story  is  a  classic  Amer- 
ican success  story,  and  demonstrates 
anew  the  opportunity  which  exists  in  our 
oountry  for  a  man  of  ImaginaUon.  abil- 
ity, and  tnltiaUve  to  rise  to  whatever 
h^ghts  to  which  he  might  aspire  and  to 
serve  his  country  and  his  f ellowman  as 
welL 

I  adt  permission  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rboou  the  article  by  Frank  Henry,  en- 
titled "Life  and  Times  of  Jacob  Blau- 
steln.*' which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  on  February  26. 

Tbo^  being  no  obJecUon.  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
at  follows: 

LiVB  AMD  TncBS  or  Jacob  Blaustxin 
(By  Prank  Henry) 

When  a  multimillionaire  refuses  to  loaf 
hi*  way  through  life  from  one  pleasure  to 
another  but  feels  *.nstead  that  he  should 
put  a  normal  workup  days  in  1  day,  it  is 
obvious  he  has  a  compelling  sense  of  mission. 

This.  In  essence,  is  the  feeling  and  life  of 
08-year-old  Jacob  Blaiistein,  of  Baltimore. 
hard-headed  businessman,  central  figure  In 
his  family's  financial  empire  and  for  40  years 
a  stateenian  of  human  rights  and  philan- 
thropy. 

The  story  started  in  IQlO  in  the  streets  of 
Balttmore  and  m  an  old   Uvery  stable  at 


Clarkson  and  Wells  Streets.  It  was  then  that 
the  two  Blausteins,  Jacob,  who  was  18.  and 
his  late  father  Louis,  40,  teamed  up  to  found 
the  American  OU  Co.,  a  door-to-door,  horae- 
and-wagon  concern  that  became  a  business 
giant. 

The  sequel  Is  analogous  to  other  American 
families  of  wealth — famlllea  ia  which  one 
member  devotes  himself  to  public  service 
and  at  the  same  time  managea  the  family 
money  affairs.  This  has  been  Jacob  Blau- 
steln's  role. 

PUESmXMTIAL    lIIflSIOMS 

He  has  performed  missions  for  three  Presi- 
dents— Roosevelt.  Truman,  and  Eisen- 
hower— and  each  mission  was  concerned 
with  human  rights  and  keeping  world  peace. 
In  the  course  of  these  missions,  and  others 
for  Jewish  philanthropic  organizations,  Mr. 
Blausteln  has  negotiated  with  some  of  the 
headline  personalities  ot  our  time.  Among 
them  are  Russia's  Mlkojran  and  Molotov, 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of  West  Oermany, 
Prime  Minister  Ben  Ourlon  of  Israel,  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  Foreign  Minister  Rapackl  of 
Poland  and  President  Prondlzl  of  Argentina. 

Adhering  to  his  dominant  purpose  of  hu- 
man rights,  Mr.  Blausteln  was  led  mto  a 
complex  world  where  the  ambitions  and  po- 
licies of  nations  nudge  one  another,  some- 
times quietly  and  ominously.  And  at  times 
he  has  performed  confidential  missions  with- 
out official  portfolio. 

Those  who  know  of  these  errands  say  that 
he  has  often  played  a  decisive  part  in  ax- 
rectlng  mlsimderstandlngs  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  and  in  opening 
paths  for  mutual  understanding,  and  keep- 
ing Israel  strong.  And  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
Blaxistein  help>ed  to  get  Israel  into  the  United 
Nations. 

His  career  of  diplomacy  m  hximan  rights 
began  in  194S  when  he  and  Judge  Joaeph 
Proekauer,  erf  New  T«-k,  were  8\uiunoned  to 
the  White  House  by  President  Booaevelt  and 
authorized  to  attend  the  formative  meetings 
of  the  United  Nations  in  San  Francisco  as 
consultants  to  the  UJ3.  delegation. 

THX    MOLOTOV   FZCWLKIC 

There,  working  against  frustrating  indif- 
ference, particularly  from  Molotov,  they 
helped  put  human  rights  provisions  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter — a  dramatic,  his- 
toric achievement. 

A  few  days  ago,  \n  the  huge  paneled  liv- 
ing room  of  his  250-acre  estate,  Alto  Dale. 
2  miles  beyond  Plkesvllle,  Mr.  Blaustem 
puffed  4eisurely  at  a  cigar  as  he  recalled 
that  mission. 

"None  of  us  ever  was  sure  whether  Molo- 
tov tmderstood  XngUsh."  he  said.  "He 
would  look  at  us  as  we  spoke,  his  face  a 
complete  deadpan.  And  when  we  stopped 
speaking  he  woiUd  say,  without  the  slightest 
change  m  expression,  "No-kay.*  No  one 
really  knew  whether  he  meant  yes  or  no. 
It  was  usually  no. 

"By  the  time  we  got  back  to  Washington 
to  give  our  report,  Roosevelt  had  died.  So 
we  reported  to  Tniman.  For  me  it  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  association,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  watch  the  new  President  grow 
to  enormous  stature  in  his  high  office." 

ON   ADVISOaT    BOAXD 

It  was  during  Mr.  Truman's  administra- 
tion that  Mr.  Blausteln  stiggested  to  Prime 
Minister  Ben  Ourlon  that  Israel  should  be 
an  ally  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time  in  1960  he  obtained  from  Mr.  B«i 
Ourlon  the  historic  statement  clarifying  the 
relationship  between  Israel  and  Jews  in  other 
free  countries.  It  ellmiiuited  any  question 
of  dual  nationality. 

It  said  "Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
Americans  and  citizens  of  Israel  are  Israelis; 
this  we  affirm  with  all  its  implications." 

And  he  was  a  memlier  of  Mr.  Truman's 
Advisory  Board  on  Mobilization  Policy  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  The  board,  which  ad- 
vised on  mobilization  of  petroleum  and  other 
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It  naa  ttaaa*  mifmttmmma  aa  adviser  to 
»D«i  aad  «e|»  OOTannMnt  naiilalii  that 
prompted  President  Btaanbower  to  appoint 
Mr.  BlauaCela  a  maalMr -of  Ute  U3.  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Natkm  in  1955. 

This  tncldentally  pOacad  Sr.  Blanstetn  In 
cloaer  contact  witb  TJUltad  Nattons  Secretary 
General  Dag  HaniomVkJold,  whom  he  still 
meets  for  cuuauTtatlOBi. 
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right  and  fair  and  always 
otf  atfcngtli. 

"A  cuitous  thing  happaiXd  «fter  tbts  de- 
bate. My  two  RoHtaB  uypeuMita.  Arkady 
SotKJtev  and  Jacob  MUlk,  nat  me  In  the 
umted  nations  lotsiga.  Tfcey  jmt  t>«elr 
arms  around  ine-aaid  oBV'Wdd,  "Towr  Oo»«ji »- 
ment  Is  wroaig  kwt  yast  are  all  Hght.  Let's 
hava  a  (irimk..'  " 

TlMBe  an  jnat  «  iaw  «f  the  activities  of 
ttM  BiritlaaoBe  liiihiaiitoMst  wJOo  pau  in  IS 
to  18  workiag  hour*  a  day  dpltttkig  the  tlaie 
about  evenly  between  his  family's  ramlftad 
liMliiass  intenaaU  and  kla  «wn  pabUc  aad 
pMkmtteaplo  aamtoa. 

TlMvc  kave  been  aaaay  otkaaa,  some  with 
(ttamattc  iBport.  In  ooofwratlon  with  the 
late  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  executive  editor 
of  the  oid  Maw  Xork  Woald.  Mr  Blauatetn 
organized  the  Overaadi  Jtowa  Oarvice.  with 
oorvaapoB^nts  in  oaataal  A»of>e.     One  of 

papcra  aMtb  bad^podnd  oaakKtel  dooumant- 
lag  ttM  injuttoe  «f  Haa  afdtt-eeaaltic  and 
other  ndwnrlty  Inclitoafaa  wbtch  tbey  re- 
ported. 

Mr.  W— ateto  sAao  was  amm  •t  the  aagotia- 
toffs  ispnaiiaBtlrig  ttM  Odnftaanoe  oti  Jawiah 
Blaterlal  Clatias  Against  OMnisaiy  when  Weat 
Oeitnany  awarded  #ggl  alBloai  to  rehabUl- 
tate  In  laaaal  and  atoaastora  thase  who  had 
been  roktoad  and  p— aatittfl  ky  the  Nazis. 

In  addition  IM  «aa  •  ■•gatiator  when  West 
Oarmaay  agreed  by  lag^alafcion  to  indemnify 
Individual  Kazi  vlctlaaa.  Jaailsh  aad  non- 
Jawlsh.  This  la  coating  Waat  Oexaa&ny  sev- 
eral blUiflC  dollara  in  adrtttinn  to  the  amount 
maiktloBad  aiwve.  Mr.  Blauatain  Is  now 
saalor  viae  pcealdaat  of  tlM  Claims  Confer- 
anoe  oaocacaad  witli  4ll«tr>hMMng  the  In- 
demnity. 

auiva 
LA«t  year  i» 
from  the  Kmpp 
of   $1500  for  each 
thei  a  durluK  Uie  wa 
hare  died  payment  ia  to  ka 
hetrs. 


"It  la  not  i»ery  much  for  what  they  enf- 
fered."  said  Mr.  Blausteln.  "but  I  Imagine  It 
will  h«  an  tmportaat  amewnt  to  many  of 
them.** 

For  S  years  Mr.  Blaueteln  was  national 
preaMent  of  the  Anieiican  Jewish  Oommlt- 
tee.  and  be  has  been  aaaodated  with  Jewish 
chu4tles  tn  BalttaMre  since  Ms  TWMdle 
twenties. 

The  catalog  of  all  his  actfvttlcs  is  fast- 
moTlng  and  dizzying  Just  to  round  cnit  the 
picture  of  a  man  who  has  no  recreation  e«- 
cept  the  refreshment  of  mo'ving  fmin  one 
acttvtty  to  another,  here  t»  a  partial  listing 
of  his  private  business  positions 

Director.  Standard  Oil  Co  (Indiana)  dl- 
rectoj.  Pan  American  Petroleum  &  Trans- 
port Co .  the  Pan  American  Refining  Co  , 
Mexican  Petroleum  Corp  .  Pan  American  Pipe 
Line  Co  .  the  Carlb  Marine  Corp  .  Pan  Amer- 
ican Oas  Co  .  the  American  Oil  Co 

oirr-or-«owM  aFAarMxarra 

He  is  prasideat  of  the  Amerleam  Trading 
it  Production  Corp.;  president  of  Blauatain 
Indaatrlaa:  he  is  a  director  of  the  Union 
Trust  Co.  of  Maryland  and  the  Unitad  Stataa 
PldeHty  Jt  Onaranty  Co. 

he  do  It''     He  answers  ky  telHng 


eoBployed 
TiottanaWho 
to  their 


"We  iMve  year-eownd  apartments  in  Chi- 
cago and  New  Tcrk  I  By  to  Chicago  naarfy 
every  weak  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board 
of  dimoton   of    Staikdard    Oil    Indiana    and 

when  I  get  off  the  plane  a  company  chauSenr 
Dtaau  lae  wftti  a  tat  aavelope  fvll  of  the 
hnalnass  wa  are  to  taite  up  at  the  meatlng 
nevt  day.     I  twiaw  it  tiM  might  before 

"On  the  flight  to  Chicago  I  do  some  wrwk. 
reading  bvameas  papers,  outlining  briefs 
or  speeofcaa  I  might  have  In  mind  And  I 
nslght  take  a  brief  maip.  I  go  to  Ifew  York 
once  a  week,  usually  on  the  train.  New 
York  has  lieen  headquarters  of  the  American 
OU  Co. 

"And  I  get  ovBT  to  Waahington  quite  fre- 
quently. If  I  have  appolntmaats  early  the 
next  day  I  might  stay  overnight  at  the 
Mayflower,  "niere  Is  an  average  of  three  tripe 
abroad  every  year  for  various  missions. 

OCXS   TO   BXD   LATX 

He  explained  how  be  arranges  his  time  and 
managea  to  keep  fresh  and  alert  for  so  much 
aotloa: 

"I  auppoae  it  svtta  osy  eonatltutlon  to  work 
this  way.  I  feel  no  strain,  no  fatigue.  S*8B 
ti>ou«h  I  am  «8.  I  am  in  perfect  liaalth. 
TlUa  habit  of  work  started  a  long  tiase  a^o 
when  I  was  a  youngster  going  to  Poly  (Balti- 
more Polytechnic  Institute  i . 

"In  those  days  I  wanted  to  be  a  mining 
engineer  and  at  night  I  went  to  the  Mary- 
land InatttQte  for  aaochanleal  drawing  lea- 
soas.  Wban  I  got  home  after  ary  drawing 
class  I  had  to  do  my  homework  for  Poly. 
So  I  got  to  bad  asound  3  or  3  in  the  aacrning 

"I  sUll  do.  When  I  get  home  trgon  the 
oflice  or  from  a  trip  I  have  a  good  dinner — 

1  go  the  whole  course  straight  through  to 
dessert  Thm  I  start  my  hnmrworlt  This 
Is  the  time  I  concentrate  on  the  TarHms 
foreign  attdrs  and  pbllaAthrofHc  projects 
Uurt  Imve  oocopied  me  since  I  was  in  my 
mldtwentles  " 

AN     ICEBOX     SAiDKK 

'I  work  straight  through  tUl  midnight 
Then  It  is  time  fur  a  cup  of  stxong  coflee 
and  a  sandwich  or  a  piece  of  fruit.  It  glvaa 
me  a   'pick-up'   and   carries   me   throogh  to 

2  or  3 

'You  can  call  ma  an  Icebox  raider,  and 
I  enjoy  It.  I  remember  when  our  three 
chUdran— Morton.  Barliara  and  Batty— were 
in  selieol.  They  vrookl  be  getting  ttuough 
thalr  bamawork  about  midnight.  The  chll- 
dmi  and  ay  wUa  aad  I  had  a  fine  old  time 
in  tbe  pantry,  talking,  making  sandwlchea. 
coffee,  poiiring  milk  and  really  searching  the 
rvf  rigarator . 


"When  I  get  io  bed  I  fall  aaiaep  instaaUy 
and  Biaep  without  interruption.  Tbat  ia 
why  I  get  up  regularly  at  6:46.  Bvan  If  I 
get  U)  bed  at  3  I  fael  completely  rafreaiud 
and  can  go  through  the  day  without  fatigue. 
I  have  been  doing  It  so  long  I  am  used  to  It. 

"My  breakfast  Is  a  light  one — eoft-boHed 
et(g.  orange  Juice,  bume  crackers  and  Mack 
coCee  Ttafls  Is  l>ow  ray  wife  thinks  I  oaght 
to  eikt  9o  are  ray  Ught  lunettes.  But  thoae 
ftill  dlniiers  are  sumethlng  else. 

"Whan  tn  Baltimore  I  drive  to  work  and 
nm  Usually  at  my  df>fk  u:i  the  ninth  floor 
of  the  Amej-lcan  Building  before  8  30  You 
asked  me  what  recreation  and  physical  exer- 
cise I  get      ni  tell  you 

"My  recreatloii  coiL-ilsts  largely  In  rhang- 
Itig  frnin  one  plucc  of  ray  wt>rlc  to  another. 
I  have  the  faculty  of  comp'etely  laying  aatde 
Dip  tliint?  I  did  brf.-re  and  concentxatlng 
fuliy  un  the  task  immedLatcly  In  liand  Y«e. 
I  can  do  It  even  If  the  previous  task  was 
worrisome  and  inconclusive  I  don't  carry 
the  worry  over  I  find  these  changes  of  ef- 
fiTt  refreshing  and  relaxing 

"As  tor  physical  exercise.  I  suppoae  I  gat 
enough  of  it  huatllng  to  and  fraai  planes 
It  has  been  a  Xsw  years  now  aincc  I  h«ve 
taiLen  a  real  walk  axuuiid  our  Piiscavliie  faiwt 

"As  for  reading — Just  about  all  of  It  now- 
adays concerns  business  and  my  public  In- 
terests In  business  I  have  to  keep  up  with 
developments  In  various  induatrles — Inaur- 
ance.  baaJElag.  petroleum,  aoariae, 
leal.  I  suppoae  I  read  from  atx  to  a  i 
tloies  a  day  on  thoae  aMbJacta.  And.  of 
course.  I  ruuat  kaep  up  with  devaiopmenta  In 
utUcr  fields  " 

Asked  why  he  had  the  confidence  of  Preal- 
dents  and  other  world  leaders.  Mr.  Blauateln 
ssid 

Will.  I  suppoae  It  might  be  beoaoaa  I 
am  an  active  practical  busteeai^ — -tke 
type  of  man  that  Is  auppoaed  to  kava  kard 
cujBunonaansa.  If  I  had  ratlaed  Caom  buai- 
ness  and  devoted  all  my  tlma  to  th aortas 
of  politics  and  government  maybe  thay 
wmiid  have  looked  upon  me  as  a  visionary 
and  all   that  that  Impllea." 

HELPKD    roiTND    nXlI 

For  his  humanitarian  work  covering  40  or 
so  years.  Mr  Btansteln  has  recrtved  many 
honorary  degrees,  accompanied  by  eloquent 
citations  of  Ma  aervlcaa:  and  ttiwa  hsva  baan 
scores  uf  equally  aloquent  *-^**-'^"1n^  fraai 
Presidents,  statesmen,  gaaarals,  and  ambassa- 
dors And.  of  course,  this  naturally  pleases 
him. 

"But  you  know,"  ha  aald  leaning  forward 
la  a  rather  confldentlal  attitude,  "a  fellow 
has  to  keep  his  feet  on  the  ground.  A  wlae 
man  once  said  that  there  Is  danger  that  a 
person  might  believe  all  the  good  things  said 
about  him  but  much  leas  chance  that  he 
win  believe  all  the  bad  things  aald  about 
him.     So  you   have  to  look  out." 

Mr  Blausteln'i  hero  is  his  father,  who  died 
In  1937.  He  likes  to  reminisce  about  tlx*  days 
when  he.  at  18.  helped  his  father  found  the 
American  Oil  Co.     Be  said 

"Pur  18  years  my  father  worked  for  the 
SUndard  Oil  Co  of  Kew  Jersey.  In  ISIO 
they  wanted  to  send  him  to  Oernaany  to 
orgTuilze  the  company  there  He  agreed 
but  my  mother.  Henrietta,  said  no — she 
wanted  her  children  reared  in  this  free 
country 

"So  father  stayed  In  Baltimore  and  the  re- 
sult was  our  company  which  became  one  of 
the  biggest.  Father,  a  man  of  recognized 
character,  was  f\ill  of  Ideas — a  great  execu- 
tive and  a  great  s&leaman.  a  rau-e  combina- 
tion. Tn  thoae  days  kerosene  wsm  shipped  in 
wooden  barrels;  and  the  barrels  were  often 
left  on  the  aldawallu  by  storekaepera.  In 
sumnxer  the  heat  malted  the  ^lue  between 
Cha  atavaa  and  oil  ran  out.  So  father  started 
using  metal  tanks  and  at  the  same  tlzaa 
concelv«l  the  idea  of  the  first  (horse  dra'wn) 
tank  wagon  to  make  bulk  deltvertea. 
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A  aaas  ooMBmaiioir 


"Later  in  1910  tha  Amartcan  OU  Oo. 
started  with  this  one  wagon.  It  eairtod 
gallons.  We  have  thla  wafon  now  la  tha 
sUble  at  Alto  Dale.  I  uaad  to  rtda  arouad 
the  streets  of  Baltimore  on  tha  troat  aaat 
with  the  driver.  I  was  the  aaleaauui,  dartlnf 
in  and  out  of  the  little  neighborhood 
taltlng  orders. 

"Many  innovations  In  the  oil  Indoatry  ' 
due  to  the  Blauatelna,  reaultlng  in  a  num- 
ber of  firsts.  Among  theae.  they  davalopad 
the  first  special  antiknock  motor  fuel  which 
revoluUonizad  the  whota  gaaollna  and  auto- 
moUve  Industrtes  and  made  poaaibU  the  uaa 
of  the  high  compraasion  motor. 

"During  this  period,  autoa  ware  fUlatf  with 
gasoline  from  pumpa  oo  sldetralk  eurha.  To 
correct  this  situation,  the  Blauatatna  de- 
signed and  built  the  first  drlve-ln  aarrloa 
station. 

"Also  up  to  that  time,  gasoline  was  aerved 
from  'blind'  pumps.  Motorlata  could  never 
make  sure  Just  how  much  gaa  thay  w«ra 
getting. 

"So  we  came  up  with  the  idea  of  a  pump 
with  a  10-gallon  giaaa  Jar  on  top  of  It.  the 
gallonage  marked  on  the  aide.  The  motorlat 
could  see  exactly  what  he  got  aa  tha  gaa 
ran  from  the  Jar  into  his  tank.  We  had  a 
slogan  for  this  new  kind  of  aclllng.  It  want 
something  like  this:  you  'aee  what  you  gat.* 
you  'get  what  you  see.'  It  waa  food  aalaa- 
naanshlp. 

pooB  iMMiGaaMT  aroar 

"There  were  other  firata  for  both  the  Blau- 
atelna and  Baltimore.  Naturally,  under  auch 
management  we  proapered.  Our  company 
became  one  of  the  big  ones.  I  alwaya  want 
It  remembered  that  In  this  effort  father  waa 
the  leader.  He  played  first  vloUn  and  I 
played   second  fiddle." 

Some  tuive  called  Lotils  Blauatain  a  ganlua 
of  the  oil  buainaea.  He  came  to  Baltlmora 
80  years  ago  after  a  short  venture  of  bona- 
and- buggy  peddling  aoaong  farmera  In  aaat- 
ern  Pennsylvania.  And  his  ia  tha  old  atory 
of  the  pennlleas  Immigrant  boy  (from  Lith- 
uania)   achieving  Immense  wealth. 

After  long  and  complicated  litigation  be- 
tween the  Blaustelns  and  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  the  American  Oil  Co.  became  a  to- 
tally owned  subsidiary  of  Standard  Truti«w» 
In  1054.  The  Blauatelna  became  large  stock- 
holders In  Standard  Oil  of  TntHnnB  and  Jacob 
became  a  member  of  the  board  of  dlrectora. 


THE  STAR  TACKLE— JUDGE 
ADOLPH  WENKE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Prealdent,  a  few 
days  ago  Nebraska  lost  a  dlstlniguiahed 
Jurist,  Judge  Adolph  Wenke,  long  a 
member  of  Nebraska's  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  law  and  a  person 
of  capability  and  Inteerrity.  He  leaves  a 
host  of  friends,  great  accomplishments, 
and  a  life  well  lived  as  his  mark  in  the 
annals  of  our  State. 

I  offer  for  the  Rkcoao  a  tribute  to 
Judge  Wenke  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  on  March  6.  1961. 
My  colleagues  will  note  with  interest  that 
Judge  Wenke  was  a  ;^ar  tackle  on  that 
great  Nebraska  football  team  which 
vanquished  Notre  Dame  and  its  F^Mr 
Horsemen  in  1922.  In  this  victory,  he 
was  flanked  by  one  of  Nebraska's  all- 
time  greats,  our  distin^ruished  colleague, 
Andy  Schokppcl.  who  played  end  on 
that  team.  The  farm  problem  of  that 
day  was  felt  acutely  by  Nebraska's  ask- 
ponents — our  farm  boys  on  that  team 
were  a  rough  and  nigged  lot.  Judge 
Wenke  s  professional  career  carried  over 
that  stamina  and  determination  of  a 
great  competitor. 


I  ask  unanimous  c<xisent  to  have 
ptinted  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  the 
aittele  enUtled  "The  star  Tackle." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Sraa  Tacxu 

Maliraaka  Supreme  Cotirt  JusUoe  Adolph 
Wanka.  who  died  last  week,  was  a  star  tackle 
on  ona  oC  tha  Unlveraity  of  Nebraska's 
graataat  football  teams.  He  had  a  hand 
in  tha  1922  victory  over  Notre  Dame,  with 
Ita  ealabrated  Four  Horsemen. 

At  tha  other  tackle  waa  R.  F.  "Bub"  WeUer, 
aa  all-Amarlea  who  graduated  in  engineer- 
ing and  became  the  first  chief  of  Nebraska's 
aafaty  patrol.  At  one  end  was  Andt 
BCBOBFPHL,  now  a  UB.  Senator  from  Kanaaa. 
at  tha  other  waa  Clarence  Swanson,  now  a 
unlvaralty  regent. 

Tha  memlMrs  of  that  team  were  amateurs. 
Thay  had  no  athletic  scholarshipe.  Many 
had  part-time  Joba  in  Lincoln — and  worked 
at  them.  They  were  at  the  university  pri- 
marily to  go  to  achool.  Football  was  Incl- 
dantal.  Moat  of  them  were  good  students, 
and  went  on  to  become  successful  business 
aad  profaaslonal  men. 

Wa  Imagine  that  some  of  our  younger 
readers  may  not  realize  that  once  upon  a 
tlma  that  waa  the  pattern  of  college  football. 


ASTRONAUTS  FOR  SPACE  PLIGHTS 

ICrs.  SlhOTH  of  Maine.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Good  Luck.  Astronauts,"  in  the 
February  27.  1961.  issue  of  the  magazine 
Aviation  Week,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  Luck,  Astronattts 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

With  the  designation  of  three  of  the  seven 
original  aatronauts  to  nuike  the  initial  bal- 
llatte  trajectory  fllghU  atop  a  Redstone  mis- 
sUa,  the  Mercury  program  has  reached  a 
point  of  no  return  psychologically  if  not 
taehnloally.  Thla  selection  has  pretty  well 
raaolvad  any  doubta  that  may  have  existed 
whathar  Mercury  would  be  pushed  to  ita 
oonalualon  of  manned  orbital  flight  and 
makaa  It  crystal  clear  that  the  United  States 
and  tha  Soviet  Union  are  again  competing 
In  a  aignlflcant  episode  of  the  fierce  tech- 
nological race  that  began  in  the  early  years 
of  tha  last  decade. 

In  tha  Mercury  project,  the  United  Statea 
la  again  engaged  in  a  stern  cliaae,  with  the 
odda  heavily  against  its  winning  by  recovor- 
Ing  tha  first  man  alive  from  orbital  space 
flight.  Here  again,  it  is  primarily  the  major 
dlqiarlty  in  booster  power  that  has  relegated 
tha  Marcury  project  to  its  stern  chase  of  t.ie 
Sovlat  ooamonauts.  For  it  has  been  tlie 
matlculoua  miniaturization  required  to  cram 
all  of  the  necessary  equipment  within  the 
rigid  2300-pound  weight  limit  of  the  Mer- 
eiuy  capsule  that  has  caused  the  longest 
■liPPOga  in  the  Mercury  schedule.  This 
rigid  capsule  weight  limitation  was  neces- 
Bltatad  by  the  limited  booster  thrust  avaJ- 
abla  from  the  Atlas — the  most  powerful 
booatar  now  ready.  With  the  power  from 
the  Soviet  boosters  that  hurled  the  10,000- 
pound  eapaulea  of  Sputnik  IV,  V,  and  VI 
Into  orbit  available  for  the  U.S.  program. 
It  la  likely  that  Merctiry  could  have  come 
cloaa  to  its  original  schedule  of  attempting 
Ita  flzst  maimed  capetde  orbital  flight  in 
Novambar  1960. 

In  addition  to  its  technical  contributions 
In  apanlng  a  vaat  new  area  to  numned  ex- 
ploration, the  competition  between  the  U.S. 
astronauta  and  Soviet  cosmonauts  will  have 


enormous  impact  on  international  prestige. 
The  progreas  of  these  two  national  efforts  to 
put  man  into  space  U  being  foUowed  with 
avid  interest  all  around  the  world,  and  tha 
preetige  harveat  for  the  winner  will  be  great. 
Although  the  prestige  aspects  of  the  Mer- 
cury program  have  grown  more  important 
since  its  inception,  it  has  a  sound  technical 
foundation  and  is  aimed  at  valid  scientific 
achievements.  It  is  a  genuine  pioneering 
effort  in  advancing  man's  capability  to  ex- 
plore his  environment  and  not  merely  a 
publicity  stunt  or  the  delivery  of  aerial  rights 
for  a  national  magazine. 

Mercury  fits  roughly  In  the  middle  of  a 
current  three-phase  UB.  effort  to  extend 
the  area  of  manned  flight.  The  first  Is  the 
Joint  military-NASA  X-16  program,  which 
Is  scheduled  to  reach  its  ultimate  perform- 
ance of  4,000  miles  per  hour  and  260.000 
feet  altitude  shortly.  This  mnyimnni  x-16 
performance  is  still  less  tlian  a  quarter  of 
the  speed  required  for  orbital  fiight,  and  its 
altitude  peak  Just  nudges  at  the  edge  of 
space.  Beyond  the  Mercury  goal  is  the 
Dyna-Soar  program,  which  although  cur- 
rently only  planned  and  ftinded  through 
suborbital  fiight,  is  aimed  at  eventually  pro- 
viding manned  vehlclea  that  can  perform 
useful  missions  in  orbital  fiight. 

The  principal  technical  goal  of  Mercury 
Is  to  determine  whether  nuui  can  survive 
and  function  in  space  flight.  The  astro- 
nauts will  have  a  variety  of  functions  to 
perform  during  their  planned  triple  arhit  of 
earth  and  414  hours  of  weightieasness,  in- 
cluding changing  the  attitude  of  their  cap- 
sule, making  simple  navigational  calcula- 
tions and  monitoring  the  automatic  phaaes 
of  their  capsule  operation.  The  basic  expe- 
rience from  these  Mercury  flights  will  pro- 
vide the  foundation  on  which  Dyna-Soar, 
Apollo  and  other  manned  scientific  and  mili- 
tary space  vehicles  can  build. 

There  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  data 
available  for  a  comprehensive  comparison 
of  the  Soviets'  cosmonaut  program  with 
Mercury,  but  some  landmarks  are  visible. 
The  Soviet  launchlngs  of  5-ton  orbital  cap- 
sules in  Sputnik  IV,  V,  and  VI  last  year  were 
significant  milestones  In  their  cosmonaut 
program.  The  fact  that  dogs  and  other 
forms  of  life  were  successfully  recovered  in 
one  of  these  three  attempts  demonstrated 
the  experimental  capability  of  the  Soviet 
system  but  induced  a  more  sober  evaltution 
of  iu  reliability,  even  by  the  Ruaaians. 
They  have  been  exceedingly  cautious  in 
their  predictions  on  manned  orbital  flight 
since  this  experience  and  have  stressed  the 
high  level  of  rellabUlty  and  safety  necessary 
In  an  orblUl  system  before  it  can  be  en- 
trusted with  human  passengers. 

■nie  nature  of  the  Russians'  reentry  suc- 
cess and  failures  also  indicates  that  they 
are  using  a  basicaUy  different  approach  to 
the  problem  than  the  relatively  simple  bal- 
listic reentry  system  at  Mercury,  whose  rug- 
gedness  was  demonstrated  so  effectively  in 
the  recent  MA-2  shot  with  an  empty  cap- 
sule. It  spears  likely  that  the  Soviets  will 
use  a  two-man  capsule  for  their  manned 
orbital  flight  rather  than  the  one-man  Mer- 
cury-type capsiUe.  Again,  this  is  possible 
because  of  the  greater  thrust  available  from 
their  boosters. 

A  good  "guesstimate"  tor  the  first  Soviet 
manned  orbital  attempts  would  probably  be 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  This  is  based 
on  their  proven  determination  to  reap  the 
maximum  international  prestige  harvest 
from  their  space  achievements  by  being 
first,  and  on  the  luiowledge  that  it  will  be 
midsummer  before  the  first  of  the  three 
astronauts  picked  for  space  flight  could  be 
ready  to  make  the  first  attempt  at  orbital 
flight,  with  perhaps  early  fall  as  a  more 
realistic  date. 

"nie  three  astronauts,  John  Olenn,  Virgil 
"Gus"  Grtssom  and  Alan  Shepard,  are  now 
undergoing  the  flnal   60  days  (tf  Intensive 
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NATLOilAL  CHXROFKACTIC  ASSOCI- 
ATION aPOMSOBB  CORRECT  P06- 
TURF  WEEK  MAT  1-7 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preakient.  the 
general  health  of  ail  •or  ettiaens  in 
ABuriea  is  at  tncrsailnv  Inportance.  not 
only  in  Cvngrem  b«t  ttetmerhout  the 
Nation.  For  that  reason,  may  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  coDntBoei  to  a  very  fine 
contribution  to  our  national  health 
which  has  been  made  by  the  chiropractic 
profession. 

Conrect  Pooture  WC^.  May  1  to  7,  is 
being  otodcrved  all  over  the  United  States 
Many  of  the  Oortmon  of  our  great 
States  and  mayors  of  our  metropolitan 
centers  have  issued  fecial  proclama- 
tions for  this  obwrvanoe.  In  aiany 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  gpeciad 
afcteniion  will  be  cHeo  ddrtng  the  week 
to  the  posture  af  sdMial  ehlldren  by  the 
Nation's  teachers. 

Correct  Posture  Week,  May  1  to  7,  Is 
sponsored  as  a  public  aervlce  by  the  Na- 
tional Chiropractic  AMOdatlon. 

This  sponjonUp  is  particuiarly  ap- 
propriate because  doatan  of  ctaiiupiactic 
are  particularly  and  atltety  aware  of  the 
damave  done  to  the  bonan  body  by  bad 
posture  habits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcobd  a 
statement  prepared  ky  Dr.  Emsnett  J. 
Murphy,  of  Wsshi— tii.  D.C..  who  is 
directer  af  industrial relatloffis  of  the  Na- 
tional Chtroi>racfelc  Association. 

"nrere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Oooo   Poai«aH,  Ooob  Kbu.tw 

Oontnimttar  to  lUrtSnaal  health  and  wel- 
fare by  ImproTlag  laAvMnal  poeture  la  the 
sole  aim  of  ttie  ItBttonal  Cmropractlc  Aaao- 
clatlon  when  It  ansmdly  rponaora — from 
May  1  through  Bfay  7  1*attenal  Correct  Poe- 
ture  ^Peoa. 

Thla  la  the  time  wlMn  ehlropractora  nee 
every  meana  at  puMtetty  to  draw  public  at- 
tenuon  to  thla  primary  aim  of  ctitropractlc. 
They  boHava.  pneaeti.  aad  ptaetlce  that  good 
P«a*wre  and  «Dod  keaikh  fo 


In  that  better  we  aae  to  oookplete  a«ree- 
aaat  wNb  mmj  hraiah  of  the  heallac  arta. 
and  we  aaa  alBoera  to  ear  coaataat  effarta  to 
oopparef  with  ail  Jaaerleana  in  huptiiitog 
tlia  ataodarda  of  our  ~**'^"-'  haalUi 

It  haa  be«n  meet  encouraging  to  note  that 
many  agenclea  of  our  Federal  Government 
have  been  In  :he  Tanguard  of  thoae  advocat- 
ing oorreot  pcwture  aa  a  deOnite  aid  toward 
BOWBd  health  i«nd  kmgllfe. 

AH  raeralta  are  fMnfHar  with  the  baalc 
teaehlnga  of  c>ur  Armed  ^orcea  which  etreaa 
oorrect  poeture — not  only  on  the  parade 
ground,  but  elaewhere.  Theae  teach  tnsa 
atraaa  oorrect  jxietiR^  aa  a  meana  of  physical . 
mental,  and  emotional  weM-be^r 

Othor  Federal  agendea.  too.  have  long 
been  leadera  la  this  ncver-encMng  campaign 
to  keep  Americana  poeture  oonsclona  For 
laatonee.  the  Ohtldren'a  Bnreau  and  the 
Women's  Bureau,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor:  the  Department  of  Health.  Bdneatlon. 
and  Welfare:  the  White  Houae  Conference 
on  OhUd  BeahA  are  bat  a  few  which  oonld 
belktwl. 

eaoaaBMBM  aean 

It  la  Important  to  remember  that  good 
puatuie  meana  much  more  than  limply 
standing  stra-ght  Good  poeture  Is  that 
poettton  of  the  body  In  any  activity  tn  which 
all  of  tta  parts  are  working  eltecttvely  and 
wtth  proper  biUance.  eaae.  and  comfort 

On  this  oni)  point  all  apokaamen  of  all 
branchea  of  hiunan  endeavor  have  agreed  Xur 
hvndreda  of  fears  that  correct  poeture  la 
one  of  the  moet  Important  patha  to  good 
general  health 

Thla  vlewpouit  la  ahared  by  medical  and 
chlropracUc  autborltlae.  pubJlc  haaiCh  work- 
ers, nuraee,  psychlatrlaU.  the  armed  aervlcea, 
pedlatrlclana.  and  speclaltata  tn  Induatrlal 
relatloaa. 

THVr  Tooa  voaruax 

Oood  poeture  la  a  reault  of  holding  ymir 
body  to  a  balanoad  position.  The  easteat 
way  to  attain  It  Is  to  think  of  an  unaglnary 
Une  running  (side  vlewi  from  the  tip  of  the 
akuU  through  your  neck,  shoulders,  hips, 
knees,  and  Inttepa.  When  the  head  la  bent 
forward,  the  abdomen  thrust  out.  c^.  the 
back  bent,  the  Une  of  gravity  U  ahtfted.  and 
a  etrato  plaeed  on  muadee  to  keep  the 
body  froaa  falling 

To  teat:  Stand  with  back  to  wall  with 
head,  haela.  shoulders  and  calves  of  legs 
touching  It,  h;uida  by  aides  Flatten  hollow 
of  back  hy  preeaing  buttocka  down  agalnet 
the  waU.  Space  at  back  of  waiat  shonld  not 
be  greater  than  the  thlckneea  of  your  hand. 

Stand  faclnf:  cOoee  to  wall,  palms  of  hands 
touohlng  fj-onn  of  thighs.  If  cheat  tonchea 
wall  llrat.  yoar  poeture  la  probably  excellent, 
or  at  least  good;  If  head  tonchea  tirat.  It  Is 
only  fair:  If  abdomen  touchee  Arst.  your 
poeture  la  really  bad.  and  you  should  see  a 
chiropractor. 

Standing 

When  you  atand  straight  your  head 
shonld  be  baliinced  and  er«ct.  Tour  shoul- 
ders are  relaxwl  and  low;  your  ehest  Is  held 
high.  Tour  lr»wer  back  should  rtirve  to  Just 
a  attght  degree.  Tour  abdomen  ahouTd  be 
flat.  Have  yonr  kneea  straight  but  not  stiff, 
and  feel  your  weight  tn  the  cmtcr  borders  of 
yoar  feet. 

Sitting 

Tou  should  alt  with  your  feet  flat  on  the 
floor.  Do  not  almnp  In  a  chair,  but  keep 
your  back  straight  and  your  abdomen  flat. 
Aa  In  at&ndtng,  your  head  ahould  be  erect 
aiul  well  balaikoed.  Whan  you  lean  forward, 
lean  from  the  hlpa,  not  from  the  waiat 

WmUetng 

Ifoiwment  shonM  start  at  the  hips.  Yoar 
hesKl  and  upiwr  part  of  yo«r  body  should 
remain  at  right  angles  to  the  ground. 
Swtog  ftnr  araia  freely.  Look  ahead,  nerer 
down.  Fotot  yovr  toes  atralght  ahead. 
aliowld  be  relaxad  and  free. 


omciALa  xMDoasx  postusk  wkxk 

Without  tlie  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  Aiuei  tcan  people.  National  Correct  Foe- 
tvn  W«ek  would  be  a  meantnglesa  phrase. 

It  Is  the  wonderTal  aaslstanee  of  school- 
teachers and  school  snthorltles,  of  State 
legtaiatnrea.  of  Qorernora  and  mayors,  of 
BSembers  of  the  tT  S.  Congreea,  and  of  the 
people  themaelres  that  haa  made  National 
Oorrect  Foetnre  Week  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant   obeerrance    In    the   TTnttad    Statss. 

Every  year  more  and  more  oOtelala  at  the 
city  and  State  level  proclaim  Its  otasenrance 
oIBeially 

The  active  members  of  the  National  Chi- 
ropractic Aaaoctatlon  lead  In  observance  of 
National  Correct  Posture  Week,  because  the 
science  of  chiropractic  Is  dedicated  to  the 
elimination  of  postural  faulta  which  rob 
truman  bdnga  of  the  health  they  ahould 
h.ive 


ACH1KVEMENT8    OP    THE     19T    XJB. 
ARMY  OF  WORLD  WARU 

Mr.  THURMOND     Mr.  President.  In 

a  few  days  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  there 
win  be  a  meeting  which,  if  typical  of  pre- 
\1ous  meetings  of  the  organization  rep- 
resented, aiU  go  completely  unnoticed. 
There  will  be  no  publicity  or  fanfare; 
and.  in  all  probability,  even  the  people 
of  San  Antonio  will  not  know  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  This  will  be  typteal  of 
the  men  who  hold  the  meeting,  and  of 
tlic  man  whom  they  will  meet  to  honor. 

Ho»-ever,  Mr.  President.  I  wish,  to 
speak  for  them  briefly,  today,  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  member  of  this  orcaniaation — the  fa- 
nious  Ut  UjS.  Army  of  WorM  War  11. 
Too  long  the  exploits  of  this  great  amy. 
the  most  powerful  military  machine  our 
country  has  ever  forged,  and  of  Its  quiet, 
iTserved,  but  eminently  able  and  suc- 
cessful commander.  Gen.  Courtney  U. 
Hodges,  have  gone  unheralded. 

Tlie  meeting  will  be  the  biennial  re- 
union of  the  vf^^rans  of  the  staff  of  that 
army,  held  purposely  tn  San  Antonio. 
this  year,  to  honor  Its  wartime  com- 
mander, who  nou-  lives  there  in  retire- 
ment My  purpose  Is  to  remind  the 
Seiiate  of  sooae  of  the  acoamplisbflients 
of  that  treoModous  military  machine, 
and  perhaps  in  part  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  recognition — due  In  large  part 
to  modesty — which  has  characterised  its 
past. 

Even  the  shoulder  Insignia  of  the  1st 
Army  was  modest — a  simple,  black 
block-letter  A "  There  has  been  so 
little  shouting  from  the  housetops  about 
this  organization  that  I  seriously  doubt 
that  anyone  in  this  Chamber  or.  Indeed, 
very  many  people  In  the  United  States, 
except  the  military  historians,  know 
that  this  army  had  under  its  command 
at  times,  dnrlng  Its  dash  from  the 
beaches  of  Prance  to  the  Elbe  River  in 
Germany,  more  divisions  than  have 
either  before  or  since  been  under 
the  iBunediate  command  of  a  single 
Army  commander  For  Instance,  shortly 
before  the  breakthrough  at  St.  Lo,  18 
divisions  were  assigned  or  attached  to 
the  1st  Army.  Pew,  If  any,  know  that 
there  were  more  tanks  tn  this  1st  Army 
than  tn  any  other  army  in  World  War  n, 
and  that  ttiose  tanks  were  employed  as 
equally  as  well  as  those  of  any  other 
army. 
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General  Hodges,  a  very  modest  man. 
deliberately  avoided  publicity,  and,  ••  a 
conscQuence,  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
some  corresjxmdents  attached  to  his 
headquarters.  He  deliberately  sought  to 
avoid  specialized  comment  on  the 
achievements  of  his  command,  feding 
that  history  should  handle  these  thlncB. 
and  that  there  was  no  need  for  too  much 
publicity  either  during  the  war  or  after- 
ward He  wrote  no  book  of  war  recol- 
lections, nor  did  anyone  get  permission 
to  write  his  wartime  biography.  He 
thought,  and  said,  that  the  ofBcial  14- 
volume  compilation  of  the  routine  re- 
ports would  be  all  that  need  be  published. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  respects  a  few 
of  us  who  served  with  General  Hodges 
have  wished  that  ttie  n'orld  knew  more  of 
this  man  and  of  the  achievements  of  the 
great  unit  which  he  commanded,  for 
they  were  great  achievements.  The  Ist 
U.S  Army  was  the  first  army  in  Europe 
in  more  than  name.  The  Ist  Army  was 
the  first  to  arrive  on  the  beaciies  of  Nor- 
mandy; it  was  the  first  to  bnak  out  of 
Normandy;  It  was  the  first  to  get  to 
Paris;  It  was  the  first  to  arrive  In  Ger- 
many ;  it  was  the  first  to  cross  the  Rhine; 
and  it  was  the  first  to  meet  up  with  the 
Russians. 

That  is  the  outline  and  the  claim  to 
fame  recorded  in  tlie  facts  of  history.  I 
review  these  facts.  In  order  to  honor 
here,  as  well  as  in  San  AnUxiio,  the  1st 
U.S.  Army  and  General  Hodges,  its 
commander.  Sonx;  further  details  and 
some  elaboration  dl  these  great  firsts  are 
due  this  organization  and  its  veterans, 
who  soon  will  be  seeing  their  old  com- 
mander, down  in  Texas.  Therefore.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Irlr.  President. 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoso,  foUowtng 
these  remarks,  a  r^sum^  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  achievements  of  the  1st  XJS. 
Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rteumi6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooss, 
as  follows : 

RistnSt  OF  TH¥  HlGRLiaRTS  OF  THX  ACBXSVC- 

Morrs  ow  nrt  1st  UjB.  Abmt 
The  lat  VS.  Army  was  originally  created 
in  France  in  the  nummer  of  1918.  so  that 
our  BOldlera  ahould  fight  under  their  own  flag 
and  not  be  drlt>blsd  Into  the  Una  ■•  ra- 
Inforcemeocs  to  tin!  French  *n<^  British 
Armies.  Under  the  leadership  at  Oenarals 
John  J.  Pershing  and  Himtsr  Uggett,  it 
wiped  out  the  St.  MltJel  sallsnt  in  one  quick 
stroke,  and  then  h3re  the  brunt  of  the 
famous  American  offenstve  between  the  Ar- 
gonne  FOreet  and  ttie  Iteuae  EUwr,  which 
cut  Oermanyli  main  Uns  of  oommnnleatloo 
on  the  western  front,  and  ao  haatansd  tiM 
downfall  o(  Ocrmany  in  the  Kaiasr^  wir. 
It  was  crossing  ths  IWIeuss.  and  Irl-lag  for- 
ward, when  halted  by  tha  armlstioe  of 
Novetnber  1 1 . 

Demobilized  In  April  at  lOlS  and  mads 
merely  a  number  In  tlie  fUss  at  ths  War 
Department,  the  lat  Army  was  rssurrscted 
In  1933.  and  In  1086  oommanoad  that  sartss 
of  field  Army  maneuvers  which  tugsn  our 
modernized  military  training.  With  Its  small 
headquarters  It  supervised  the  training  of 
troopa  on  the  North  Atlantic  ssalmard  for 
half  a  decade,  and  then  to6k  over  the  eoa- 
doct  oS  thoee  mohlls.  peaeattme  Army  au- 
neuvers  in  the  carollnas  sad  la  Ttrgtala, 
which  created  and  InstUtod  m  tba  troops 
those  modem.  mobUe  tactloal  dootrlnas  by 
which  the  war  against  Hitler  was  won. 

An  army  Is  not  entirely  a  fixed  organisa- 
tion.   It  Is  a  collection  of  corps,  trhleh  m 


turn  are  eollectlona  of  combat  dlvtalons,  each 
supplemented  by  certain  special  types  of 
troops.  These  corps  and  divisions  may  be. 
and  sometlmea  are.  shifted  according  to 
•vents.  But  the  army  headquarters  Is  the 
heart  of  the  organization — the  headquarters 
Itself  and  a  certain  nxnnber  of  attached 
army  troops.  It  has  a  broad  sone  of  action, 
not  narrow  like  the  arrows  of  divisions  plerc- 
lag  an  enemy  front.  The  army  feels  In  a 
liroad  way  the  sense  of  overall  maneuver  on 
campaign,  and  at  the  same  time  feels  Intl- 
■lately  the  fierceness  of  the  lighting.  It 
Icnowa  both  the  effort  and  the  thought  which 
go  to  make  up  the  battle. 

On  October  20,  1943,  ist  U.S.  Army  head- 
quarters was  established  in  Bristol,  Inland, 
under  tlie  command  of  Oen.  Omar  N.  Brad- 
ley, on  the  grotmda  and  In  the  buildings 
of  Clifton  College.  The  staff  came  from 
four  separate  sources.  Of  the  361  officers  on 
its  staff  the  following  June,  37  came  from 
the  former  headquarters  of  the  old  ist 
Army  on  Governor's  Island  In  New  York 
Har1x>r.  38  came  from  north  Africa  and 
Sicily  where  they  had  aerred  with  conspic- 
uous success  In  combat  with  General  Brad- 
ley on  the  Btatt  of  the  II  Army  Corps, 
100  were  especially  assigned  Just  prior  to 
sailing  from  Mew  York,  and  186  Joined  during 
the  preparation  period  in  Britain.  Young 
men  aeasoned  by  battle,  older  men  with 
broad  experience  at  high  level  staff  Jobs, 
others  e^>eclally  selected  were  welded  dur- 
ing the  winter  Into  a  planning  operating 
and  superrlslng  team,  with  a  mlnlmutm  of 
lormallty  and  a  maximum  of  fluid  coopera- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  of  June  6.  1844,  let 
Army  headquarters  was  off  the  Normandy 
beachea  as  some  of  its  divisions  made  the 
lint  penetration  of  the  Atlantic  wall.  Be- 
tween midnight  and  dawn  the  ist  Army 
dropped  the  82d  and  lOlst  Airborne  Dlvl- 
aloos  onto  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula — an 
operation  in  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  participate  with  the  82d — and  beginning 
at  6:30  a.m.  sent  infantry  divisions  ashore 
onto  the  hostile  shores  of  Omaha  Beach 
and  Utah  Beach.  On  Omaha  the  going  was 
tough  from  the  very  beginning  on  the  fire- 
swept  sands,  and  for  many  days  progress 
was  made  only  by  inching  forward  from 
hedgerow  to  hedgerow.  On  Utah,  the  troops 
were  better  off.  A  quick-running  tide  for- 
tunately swept  the  landing  craft  free  from 
the  best  defended  beaches  to  more  lightly 
held  stretches.  Along  the  Calvadoa  and 
Ootsnttn  beaelies  the  let  Army  was  Indeed 
the  llrat  U.S.  army  In  Franoe.  At  the  cost 
of  much  confusion  and  many  casual tleis,  the 
alrlMime  troops  stirred  up  the  inland  area 
BO  much,  that  the  landing  divisions  on  Utah 
had  comparatively  faster  going.  By  June  18, 
the  peninsula  was  cut,  our  divisions  swiftly 
changed  direction,  advanced  northward  on 
ClicrlMnirg,  and  captured  that  important 
seaport  on  June  36.  Then  the  real  skill  of 
our  mortorlxed  army  was  demonstrated.  By 
a  quick  move,  troops  which  had  Just  taken 
Cherbourg  changed  direction  180  degrees 
and  drove  south  to  set  up  a  new  line.  For 
Bearly  a  month,  it  was  tough  fighting  amid 
the  hedgerows.  However,  reserve  troops  were 
pooring  m,  supplies  were  biUldlng  up,  and 
the  positions  were  improved. 

Tliea  on  July  2S,  1SH4.  with  the  help  of 
tremendous  carpet  bombing  by  the  8th 
US.  Air  Force,  the  1st  Army  penetrated 
the  Oerman  Unas  with  great  power  on  a 
narrow  front  near  St.  Lo  and — pouring  Its 
acamed  troops  through — ^made  the  first  ma- 
Jar  brcaktlirough  at  the  German  lines  in 
Wastam  Europe.  The  Ist  Army  was  the 
first  out  of  ths  tieachhead.  Prisoners  were 
taken  by  the  thoiisands.  The  1st  Army 
had  now  gotten  more  room  to  maneuver  and 
made  the  most  of  it.  By  the  end  of  the 
month,  there  was  enough  ground  gtiined, 
enough  strength  pushed  forward,  and 
enough  supi^ies  built  up,  to  suppcK^  the  em- 


ployment of  the  3d  Army.  So,  on  August 
1,  1944.  1st  Aimys  18  divisions  were  di- 
vided between  the  1st  Amy  and  the 
3d  Army,  General  Hodges  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Bradley  in  command  of  tlte  1st  Army, 
and  Gen.  George  S.  Pstton  took  over  the 
3d  Army,  with  General  Bradley  taking 
conmiand  of  the  12th  Army  Group  over  both 
armies. 

Swinging  like  a  scythe  against  tlie  flank 
of  the  German  lines,  1st  Army  held  open 
with  part  of  Its  force  a  gateway  for  the 
3d  Army  to  race  into  the  Loire  Valley 
and  down  the  Brittany  Peninsula.  Other 
units  of  ist  Army  reached  around  east 
and  northeast.  Gernuin  troops  cotmtcrat- 
tacked  at  Mortain  to  try  to  cut  off  the  racing 
lead  units.  Ist  Army,  however,  checked 
the  thrust  against  lU  gateway.  At  the  same 
time  it  kept  curling  around  the  Germans, 
reaching  ever  eastward  and  then  even  north, 
hammering  the  almost  encircled  enemy 
against  the  advancing  British.  In  the 
process,  1st  Army,  tor  all  practical  p\ir- 
poses,  destroyed  the  entire  German  7th 
Army.  The  way  to  the  Seine  was  open,  and 
let  Army  hurled  two  of  its  divisions  for- 
ward to  Paris  to  liberate  that  great  old  city. 
Motorized  soldiers  of  4th  Infantry  Division 
set  up  a  tempcM-ary  headquarters  and  wrote 
their  unit's  name  on  paving  blocks  in  front 
of  the  famous  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  It 
was  August  25. 

The  ist  Army  was  the  first  into  Paris. 

The  1st  Army  was  rolling  and  could 
not  be  stopped.  It  turned  to  the  east  and 
northeast,  pursuing  the  fleeing  Germans  be- 
fore It.  By  September  2,  spearheads  of  the 
9th  Infantry  Division  and  of  the  3d  Armored 
Division  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  and 
next  day  occupied  the  famous  city  of  Mons. 
In  1  month  since  breaking  out  of  ttie  Nor- 
mandy area,  the  let  Army  had  covered 
over  15C  miles  to  Paris,  and  an  additional  80 
miles  to  Mons  across  World  War  I  battle- 
fields, at  a  speed  undreamed  of  In  the  old 
days  of  trench -to- trench  advances,  past 
Chateau -Thierry  and  the  Mame,  past  Laon 
and  the  Somme.  The  quick  northward  move 
Into  Mons  put  the  3d  Armored  and  the  Ist 
Infantry  Divisions  across  the  retreat  route  of 
an  entire  German  corps.  Thus  was  created 
what  was  called  the  "Mons  pocket,"  where 
man  than  25,000  Germans  were  taken  jwis- 
oner.  Onward  the  1st  Army  advance  con- 
tinued to  drive  against  the  rapidly  retreat- 
ing Germans,  through  Charlerol,  through 
Namur  and  Liege,  across  the  Meuee,  into  and 
through  the  Ardennes,  through  Luxembourg, 
until  on  September  11  reotmnalasance  ele- 
ments of  the  5th  Armwed  Dlvlai<m — then 
with  the  1st  Army — pierced  the  Siegfried 
Line  over  the  frontier. 

The  1st  Army  was  the  first  Into  Germany. 

1st  Army  had  moved  fast  across  France 
and  Belgium,  so  fast  that  gas  and  food  sup- 
plies were  running  low.  ^»r  one  short  period 
captured  German  rations  had  to  be  used  to 
supplement  Ist  Army*8  meager  food  supply. 
At  his  frontier,  Uie  enemy  rallied  to  his 
permanent  defenses,  his  plllbozes  and  his 
dragon's  teeth.  Yet  the  1st  Army  fought 
forward  here,  even  though  slowly.  In  Sep- 
tember the  rd  Armored  Division  was  jxnind- 
Ing  Into  Liege.  In  October  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  took  the  great  and  historic  dty  of 
Aachen,  where  once  stood  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne;  others  pushed  and  pried 
through  the  Hurtgen  Forest,  a  nightmare 
which  those  who  were  there  will  never  for- 
get. lEt  Army  was  now  covering  a  front 
of  114  miles.  On  the  front,  at  a  spot  held 
only  weakly  beeauae  the  Ist  Army's  main 
strength  was  being  used  to  flght  forward 
elsewhere,  the  Germans  struck  in  mld- 
December  and  penetrated  very  deeply.  They 
were  checked  after  9  weeka  at  furious  battle, 
marked  by  quick  shifts  of  troope  made  to 
block  them  away  from  Liege,  In  a  new  d«n- 
onstration  of  the  motiiltty  the  1st  Army 
used  half  a  year  before  when  shifting  quickly 
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■outit   In  NavmAndy  to  teM  St.   Lo.    This 
wu  xbm  famoua  Battla  otf  th*  Bulge. 

By  early  February  tiM  Ut  Army  liad  fougbt 
the  OemuuM  out  ot  th*  Mltent.  Abeorblng 
the  hArdeat  blovt  at  Owany  newly  ralMd 
army,  the  let  hit  back  aad  ataawed  them  up. 
There  In  the  Ardennaa,  Oannany  lost  her 
fresbeat  troopa  and  loa*  the  war.  In  Feb- 
ruary, in  conjunction  with  the  3d  Army  on 
the  right  and  the  0th  Army  on  the  left, 
the  1st  Army  adraneed  out  of  the  mountains 
and  onto  the  open  plains  ot  the  Rhlneland. 
On  March  7,  one  of  lit  Army's  armored  units 
on  the  right  front  reaebad  the  Rhine  Just 
north  of  Coblenz  and  opened  eye«  In  wild 
surprise.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Remagen 
had  not  been  destroyed.  Over  that  bridge 
sped  the  men  of  the  9th  Armored  Division 

The  1st  Army  was  the  ftrat  to  cross  the 
Rhine: 

Higher  headqii&rtera  had  not  planned  it 
that  way.  The  croealng  waa  to  have  been 
made  on  the  lower  raachea  of  the  rtver 
1st  Army,  however,  poured  more  and  more 
troope  over  and  expanded  alowly  Into  the 
hilly  country  beyond  for  nearly  2  weeks 
Ten  days  later  the  brldsa  fall  Into  the  river, 
but  pontoon  brldgea  war*  in.  The  buildup 
grew.  By  the  end  of  tbe  month.  1st  Army 
had  a  good  buildup  east  ot  the  river  and 
had  struck  east  and  than  north  to  make 
contact  with  »th  Army.  In  this  eastward 
thrust,  1st  Army  helped  encircle  more  than 
300,000  Germans  in  what  was  called  the 
Ruhr  pocket.  With  hardly  a  i>ause.  while 
two  of  1st  Army's  corpa  were  mopping  up 
the  Ruhr,  the  other  two  ot  1st  Army's  corps 
were  pounding  eastward  through  Germany, 
heading  for  Halle  and  Daaaau  and  for  Leipzig. 
and  clearing  up  the  Bars  Mountains.  On 
April  22,  1st  Army  waa  oo  the  Mulde  River, 
the  stop-Une.  Then  patrols  were  sent  for- 
ward. Three  days  later,  one  of  these,  from 
the  00th  Infantry  DlTialon,  met  soldiers  of 
the  SoYlet  Army  on  the  girders  of  a  blown-up 
bridge  at  Torgau. 

The  1st  Army  was  tha  first  to  meet  up 
with  the  Russians : 

That  la.  br.<^y,  the  atory  of  the  1st  US 
Army  in  Surope  during  World  War  II .  After 
the  German  surrender,  during  the  first  week 
in  May.  the  dlvlslona  ware  released  from 
let  Army.  Headquartara  of  the  1st  Army 
then  packed  and  started  back  to  the  United 
Statea;  and.  in  accordanoa  with  the  choice 
of  the  high  command  moved  to  the  Phlilp- 
pinea  to  begin  planning  for  the  Invasion  of 
Japan.  The  team  which  had  done  so  well 
from  Britain  to  Normandy,  from  Normandy 
to  the  Rhine,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe, 
was  not  only  a  seasoned  staff  of  capable  of- 
ficers, but  it  was  a  well  eoordlnated  group 
under  a  quiet,  unfluatarad.  and  able  com- 
mander. They  had  baan  aapaclally  selected 
for  this  new  task,  a  task  which  never  ma- 
terialized because  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
ended  soon  after  arrival  there.  It  did.  how- 
ever, perform  one  llttla  military  function 
even  after  Ita  arrival  In  tha  Phlllpplnea.  The 
staff  negotiated  and  Oenaral  Bodgea  accepted 
the  surrender  of  some  ISjOOO  Japanese,  who 
had  been  cut  off  In  a  pookat  located  near  a 
town  on  the  Island  of  Luaon  where  the 
1st  Army  had  set  up  Ita  command  post. 

Thua  enda  this  saga  ot  the  famous  fighting 
1st  UJB.  Army  and  Ita  World  War  n  ac- 
compUatamants.  I  would  Ilka  to  call  your 
attention  to  what  happened  to  all  of  the 
membara  of  this  great  ataff  who  managed 
the  1st  Army  so  effectively,  but  this  Is  too 
much  of  a  taak  to  undertake  here.  I  shall 
only  be  able  to  give  foa  the  location  and 
status  of  life  of  a  few.  Oen.  Courtney  H. 
Hodgea  la  retired,  aa  I  have  jnevlously  said, 
and  U  living  on  Saddle  Ttee  Boad.  Shavano 
Park.  San  Antonio,  Tex.  IX.  Gen.  WUUam  B. 
Keen,  who  then  waa  •  major  general  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  la  now  retired  and  living 
in  Clearwater,  Fla.  MaJ.  Oen.  Samuel  Myers. 
then  a  colonel  and  the  X)epiity  Chief  of  Staff 
for   Oparatlons.    is   atUl    on    active    duty    as 


AsaUtant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics. 
Department  of  the  Army  Col.  Char  lee  F. 
Williams.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  AdmlnU- 
tratlon,  who  retired  shortly  after  the  war 
on  account  of  111  health.  Is  now  living  In 
Florida.  Brig.  Oen  Oeorge  A  Miller,  the 
O-l,  retired  soon  after  the  war  due  to  111 
health  and  U  living  In  California.  Col  Ben- 
jamin A.  Dicksoa.  the  0-2.  retired  soon  after 
the  war  due  to  ill  health  and  is  now  living 
In  Paoll.  Pa  MaJ  Oen  Truman  C  Thorson, 
the  0-3,  then  a  brigadier  general,  retired 
recently  due  to  ill  health  and  Uvea  at  4000 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  Washington.  DC 
MaJ  Oen  Robert  W  Wilson,  the  O  4.  then 
a  brigadier  general,  left  active  duty  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  but  remained  active  in 
the  Army  Reserve  and  recently  retired  He 
now  Uvea  In  Dr«xel  Hill,  Pa  Col  Damon  M 
Ounn.  the  0-6.  and  my  old  boas,  retired 
several  years  ago  He  is  now  living  at  4007 
49th  Street  NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morrlng  business''  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded 


HOU8INO  AND  COMMUNITY  DE- 
VELOPMENT—MESSAGE FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC    NO.  102' 

Mr.  MANSITELD  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the 
President,  wh-ch  I  understand  is  now 
being  read  in  the  House.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency 

(For  text  of  President's  message  see 
House  procee<lings  for  today.) 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business,  S.  993,  be  temjporarily 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  Calendar  No  63.  S.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LcGisL.\Trvx  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  D 
to  establish  an  effective  program  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
[>ersi8tent  unc^mployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — the  majority  leader  announced 
yesterday  that  he  would  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  state  that  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  that  the  un- 
finished business  is  not  before  the  Senate, 
and  will  not  be  before  the  Senate,  in  the 
absence  of  a  motion,  before  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  make  a  further  unanimous- 
consent  request,  if  there  Is  no  objection, 
that  the  rule  be  waived  and  that  no 
motion  be  made  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest. However,  it  should  be  brought  to 
the   attention   of  the  Senate   that   the 


reix)rt  on  the  depressed  areas  bill,  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  request,  was  not 
filed  until  this  morning  in  its  printed 
form.  It  was  not  made  available  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  until  this 
morning. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  during  this 
session — certainly  not  the  first  time  in 
Senate  sessions  generally — that  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  been  re- 
quested to  engage  in  debate  on  and  con- 
sideration of  measures  as  to  which  re- 
ports have  not  been  seasonably  filed. 
This  is  the  second  or  third  instance 
since  we  convened  on  January  3.  Lest 
It  ripen  into  a  practice  and  a  regularly 
approved  procedure,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  con- 
strained to  make  objection  on  future 
occasions  when  similar  instances  occur. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  deliberative 
body.  We  are  supposed  to  follow  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  some  semblance  of  full 
information  will  be  disseminated  to  the 
membership  as  a  result  of  committee 
action,  committee  official  action  as  well 
as   the   hearings   themselves. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  recall, 
30  minutes  ago  there  came  to  my  con- 
sciousness the  idea  that  there  was  a 
report  and  that  there  were  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  However.  I  appreci- 
ate tile  position  of  the  majority  leader 
in  the  instant  case.  I  wish  to  facilitate 
consideration,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  ob- 
struct having  timely  consideration  given 
to  tlie  passage  of  the  feed  grains  bUl. 
I  understand  further  that  action  on  the 
bill  would  not  be  in  order  until  the  other 
body  has  acted. 

For  tliat  reason  I  do  not  object.  But 
I  do  wish  to  say  that  on  future  occa- 
.sions  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  may 
be  constrained  to  insist  upon  a  more 
literal  compliance  with  the  rule. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  Kraclousness.  his  courtesy,  and  his 
understanding.  He  has  a  valid  point.  I 
hope  that  what  we  are  doing  today 
Will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  and.  so  far  as  the  leadership  is  con- 
cerned. I  believe  we  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that,  insofar  as  we 
can.  we  will  see  that  his  suggested  pol- 
icy Is  pursued.  But  in  view  of  the  un- 
usual circumstances  affecting  the  feed 
grains  bill  at  this  time,  we  thought  that 
this  procedure  would  be  proper  but  we 
would  follow  it  only  if  no  Senator  object- 
ed to  operating  on  that  basis.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulty  which  confronts  the 
majority  leader  because  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  preferred  not  to  press  for 
action  on  the  bill  in  the  Senate  until 
the  House  had  completed  its  action.  Ac- 
tion is  taking  longer  in  the  House  than 
was  anticipated,  but  I  gather,  judging 
from  the  amount  of  interest  in  the 
amendments  before  the  House,  It  might 
take  the  better  part  of  the  afternoon. 
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I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  nuikes  a  most  valid  point, 
and  for  the  minority  I  can  ubux«  him 
that  the  present  procedure  will  not  ripen 
into  a  habit.  But  we  would  like  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  leader  to  the 
full.  So  if  this  measure  is  before  us  for 
discussion,  I  suppose  discussion  of  the 
depressed  areas  bill  can  beffin.  I  am 
hopeful,  of  cours<!,  that  there  will  be  no 
undue  effort  to  prass  for  or  hasten  action. 
because  It  is  a  most  important  bill. 

There  are  a  number  of  subetltutes, 
and  I  do  not  wlsli  to  see  the  discuasion 
concluded,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  during  the  weekend  pe- 
riod a  good  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  ma)'  be  out  of  the  city. 
However,  for  discussion  purposes,  the 
bill  could  be  considered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Plrst.  I  a«ree  with 
everything  that  the  disting:uished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Dlinola 
(Mr.  Dnucsnr],  has  just  said. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  that  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  considered  Is  a  rery  Impor- 
tant one,  and  I  would  be  Inclined  to  ob- 
ject to  its  present  consideration  untH 
the  niles  are  complied  with,  unless  there 
is  some  assurance  that  no  effort  will  be 
made  to  dispose  of  the  bill  Mippoaedly 
with  expedition,  but  perhaps  with  too 
much  haste  and  with  lack  of  full  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  the  rule  is  being  com- 
plied with  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
push  or  shove  the  bill  through.  We  hope 
to  have  ample  debate  on  tt.  The 
reason  for  bringing  it  up  for  consider- 
ation at  this  time  is  the  unusual  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  status  of  the 
feed  grains  bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  so  many 
bills  of  great  importance  that  wlU  be 
coming  before  this  session  of  Congrem, 
many  of  them  establishing  new  avenues 
of  approach  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  I  am  Inclined  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HsusKA]  in  suggesting  that  time  ought 
to  be  available  for  Senators  to  read  the 
reports,  at  least  in  a  cursory  way.  and  to 
read  the  testimony  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  make 
an  observation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  advised, 
whether  correctly  or  Incorrectly,  that 
this  morning  22  Striate  committees  were 
meeting  at  the  same  hour.  Tryhig  to 
aistribute  the  membership  among  all 
the  committees  that  are  meeting  becomes 
quite  a  chore,  and  I  discover  now  that 
I  must  fend  a  little  tc  make  sure  that  a 
minority  Member  is  in  attendance  in 
the  Chamber.  So  when  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Ohio  speaks  about  the 
worldoad  that  is  in  a  state  of  Incuba- 
tion, he  was  never  more  correct.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  will  be  a  great  surge  of 
legislation,  to  the  ix>int  where  one  might 
seriously  develop  legislative  indigestion. 
I  hope  It  will  not  happen.  I  am  stire 
my  even-tempered  and  distinguished 
friend   from  Montana   will  sympathlxe 


with  our  difficulties  and  not  push  us  too 
much,  although  we  know  that  he  has  a 
problem.  There  Is  a  timetable,  and  the 
administration,  of  course,  wants  to  get 
action. 

As  I  said  this  morning  rather  jocu- 
larly, I  am  reminded  a  little  of  the  coun- 
try doctor  in  a  horse  and  buggy  racing 
down  the  roadside.  A  friend  shouted  to 
him,  saying,  "Hey,  Doc,  why  such  a 
hurry?" 

The  doctor  replied,  "I  got  to  get  out 
there  before  the  patient  gets  well.  " 
[Laughter.] 

So  I  understand  everyone  wants  to  get 
the  program  going  before  the  patient 
gets  well.  From  the  observations  I 
gather  from  administration  leaders,  we 
have  turned  the  comer.  The  patient  is 
getting  weU  and,  as  I  observed  yesterday, 
I  was  thoroughly  heartened  by  the  fact 
tihat  both  "Liz"  Taylor  and  the  economy 
have  improved.  That  is  cause  for  jubi- 
lation and  congratulation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  indulge  me  if 

I  carry  on  my  discussion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  and  that  he  will 
not  expect  me  to  give  confirmation  to 
what  he  has  said.  He  will  not  expect 
that  confirmation  at  this  time,  will  he? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  would  love  it, 
because  then  I  would  repeat  it. 
[Laughter.  ] 

Bir.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
give  it.  But  I  have  assurance  from  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  there  will 
be  no  effort  to  hurry  this  measure 
through. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Eenator  from 
^lio  has  my  assurance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Could  not  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  here  and 
now  tell  me  that  he  fuUy  concurs  in 
what  I  have  said? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  get  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  turning  comers,  two  cars  in 
every  garage,  or  two  chickens  in  every 
pot.  I  think  we  should  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand,  and  the  watch- 
word should  be  quality  and  not  quantity. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  learn  that  there  are  some  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  report  the 
committee  has  filed.  It  was  filed  yes- 
terday afternoon,  but.  of  course,  the 
printed  copies  were  not  available  until 

II  o'clock  this  morning,  and  naturally 
Senators  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  it.  It  is  a  76-page  report,  and 
the  chairman,  unfortimately,  did  not 
find  himself  in  agreement  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee  in  reporting 
the  bilL  He  has  filed  individual  views, 
and  he  would  like  to  have  Senators;  read 
those  views. 

All  that  has  been  prop>oKd  is  that 
since  we  cannot  conveniently  go  iihead 
today  with  the  feed  grains  bill,  we  could 
debate  the  proposed  area  redeveloF»ment 
act.  Then  we  could  probably  lay  it 
aside  tomorrow  for  consideration  of  the 
feed  grains  bill,  if  the  House  finishes  its 
action,  as  we  expect  it  to  do  today,  and 


probably  we  would  actually  vote  not  be- 
fore Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  next 
week.  The  chairman  hopes  that  the 
vote  will  not  come  imtil  next  week,  be- 
cause this  is  an  important  measure. 
The  report  should  be  studied  by  every 
Senator.  Unemployment  is  a  serious 
problem,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  bill  is  not 
the  solution  for  it. 

We  have  the  majority  report.  We 
have  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  proposed  legislation,  and 
naturally  we  bring  the  bUl  before  the 
Senate.  It  should  be  debated.  I  do 
not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Met  CALF  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  state  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1) 
to  establish  an  effective  program  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  S.  1,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  m.ay  be  cited  as  the  "Area 
Redevelopment  Act". 

DECLAHATION  OF  FTTKPOST 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  United  Statea,  but  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  suffering  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hardship  to  many  in- 
dividuals and  their  families  and  detract 
from  the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital 
human  resources;  that  to  overcome  this 
problem  the  Federal  Government,  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  States,  should  help  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  to  take  effective  steps 
In  planning  and  financing  their  economic  re- 
development; that  Federal  assistance  to 
communities,  industries,  enterprises,  and 
individuals  In  areas  needing  redevelopment 
should  enable  such  areas  to  achieve  lasting 
improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable 
and  diversified  local  economies  and  Improved 
local  living  conditions;  and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  by  developing 
and  expanding  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  resources  rather  than  merely  transfer- 
ring jobs  from  one  community  to  another. 

AREA    REDEVELOPMENT   ADMINISTSATION 

Sbc.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  there  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce  an  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  Such  Admin- 
istration shall  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  an  Administrator  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Administrator")  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate 
as  that  prescribed  by  law  for  an  assistant 
secretary  of  an  executive  department. 

AOVISOST   POUCT   BOAjm 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Administrator  in 
the  performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  created 
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an  ArMk  iUdavelopmcot  AdTlaory  Policy 
BoATd  (bCT«liuirter  r«f««d  to  m  the 
"Boftrtl'*).  whlcb  ah»ll  oontei  ot  the  follow- 
ing mamtan,  all  ex  oOelo:  tb*  Secretary  of 
Commeroa  aa  Cbalrnuka:  tfe«  Saeretarles  of 
AgrlexUtore:  Health,  MumtlOB.  and  Welfare: 
Interior;  Labor;  and  Treasury:  and  the  Ad- 
mlnlatratora  of  the  Hotwtag  and  Home  Fl- 
nanoa  Afaney  and  tha  Small  Bualneae 
Admlnlatratl<ni. 

The  Chalnnan  may  from  time  to  time  in- 
vite tha  participation  of  oOelals  of  other 
agenclea  of  the  ezeeutlTa  branch  Intereeted 
Ln  the  function*  heratn  aatborlxed.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  mmf  daatgnate  an  offi- 
cer of  hla  agency  to  act  tar  him  as  a  mem- 
ber ct  tha  Board  with  raspaet  to  any  mat- 
ter there  considered. 

(b)  Tha  Secretary  oi  Oommarce  shall  ap- 
point a  National  Public  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Area  Radevelopmant  which  shall  con- 
sist of  twenty-five  memban  and  shall  be 
composed  of  representatlTaa  of  labor,  man- 
agement, agriculture,  Stata  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  pubUo  In  general .  Prom 
the  members  a(^?olntad  to  such  Committee 
tha  Secretary  of  Commarea  shall  designate 
a  Chairman.  Such  Commlttaa.  or  any  duly 
established  subcommlttaa  tbaraof .  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  recommandatlons  to  the 
Secretary  relative  to  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties  under  this  Act.  Such  Committee 
shall  hold  not  leas  than  two  meetings  during 
each  calendar  year. 

(c)  The  Administrator  la  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  call  togathar  and  confer 
with  any  parsons,  including  representatives 
at  labor,  management,  agriculture,  and  gov- 
ernment, who  can  aaalfl*  In  meeting  the 
problems  of  unemploymant  or  xuxderemploy- 
ment  In  the  several  araaa  designs  ted  by  the 
Administrator    as    redevalopinent    areas. 

aXDKTKLOPlCnrT    MMMAB 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  des- 
ignate as  "redevelopment  areas"  those  areas 
within  the  United  Stataa  In  which  he  de- 
termlnea.  upon  the  basis  of  standards  gen- 
erally comparable  with  those  set  forth  In 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (3)  below,  that  there 
has  existed  substantial  aiul  persistent  un- 
employment for  an  eztandad  period  of  time. 
There  shall  be  included  among  the  areas 
so  designated  any  area — 

(1)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment,  ex- 
cluding unemployment  dua  primarily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors.  Is  currently 
6  per  centiim  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  tba  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  in  subparagraph  (2)  be- 
low; and 

(3)  where  the  anniial  ararage  rate  of  un- 
employment has  been  at  laaat — 

(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  tha  ivecedlng  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

iB)  7S  per  centiun  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(C)  100  {>er  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  tha  praeadlng  two  years. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  making  tha  determinations 
required  by  this  subsection.  Any  area  In 
which  a  substantial  part  c<  the  employment 
Is  or  most  recently  was  In  an  industry  ad- 
versely al7ected  by  tha  raduetion  of  trade 
barriers  under  section  850  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  reported  to  the  Congress 
under  section  4(a)  or  7(c)  of  the  Trade 
.\greements  Extension  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  meeting  tha  standards  of  un- 
employment set  forth  In  this  section  shall 
be  entitled  on  appUeatlan  to  special  con- 
sideration by  the  Admlnlatrator  for  dealg- 
i.ation  as  a  radevelopmant  araa. 

t  b )  The  Administrator  shall  also  designate 
oa  redevelopment  araaa"  thoaa  areas  (in- 
cluding Indian  reaarratlooa)  within  the 
United  Stataa  which  do  not  meat  the  re- 


quirements sat  forth  In  subsection  (a)  but 
which  he  determines  are  among  the  highest 
In  niunbers  and  percentages  of  low-Income 
families,  and  in  which  there  exisu  a  condi- 
tion of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
nxent  or  underemployment  In  making  the 
designations  under  this  subsection  and  be- 
fore making  any  loans  as  the  result  of  desig- 
nations under  this  subsection,  the  Admlnla- 
trator shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  detailed 
standards  upon  which  the  designations  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  based  In  the  for- 
mulation of  such  standards  the  Administra- 
tor shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  fac- 
tors, the  number  of  low-income  farm  families 
In  the  various  rur.il  areas  of  the  United 
States,  the  proportion  that  such  low -income 
families  are  to  the  total  farm  families  of 
each  of  such  areas,  the  relationship  of  the 
income  levels  of  the  families  In  each  such 
area  to  the  general  levels  of  Income  In  the 
United  States,  the  current  and  prospective 
employment  opportunities  in  each  such  area, 
the  availability  of  manpower  In  each  svich 
area  for  supplemental  employment,  the  ex- 
tent of  migration  out  of  the  area,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  population  of  each  such 
area  which  has  been  receiving  public  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  or 
from  the  State  or  States  in  which  such  area 
Is  located  or  from  any  municipality  therein. 
In  maiklng  the  designations  under  this  sub- 
section, tha  Administrator  shall  endeavor  to 
distribute  the  projecu  widely  among  the 
several  States,  so  far  as  Is  feasible  and  proper. 
In  order  that  actual  experience  with  this  pro- 
gram may  be  had  In  as  many  States  and  In 
as  many  areas  and  under  as  many  different 
circumstances  as  possible  In  making  these 
determinations,  the  Administrator  shall  be 
guided,  but  not  conclusively  governed,  by 
pertinent  studies  made,  and  Information 
and  data  collected  or  compiled,  by  ( 1 )  de- 
partmenU.  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  (2)  State  and 
local  governments.  (3)  universities  and  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private  organizations 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  such  other 
heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate,  are 
authorized  to  conduct  such  special  studies, 
obtain  such  information,  and  compile  and 
fiirnlsh  to  the  Administrator  such  data  as 
the  Admlnlatrator  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  deter- 
minations provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  The  Administrator  shall  reim- 
burse when  appropriate,  out  of  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  foregoing  ofllcers  for  any  expendi- 
tures Incurred  by  them  under  this  section 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "rede- 
velopment area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  b«»en  designated 
by  the  Administrator  as  a  redevelopment 
area  and  may  Include  one  or  more  States, 
one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or  more  munlcl- 
puhties,  or  a  part  of  a  county  or  municipality 

LOANS    AND   PASnciPATlON.V 

Set  8  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  purchase  evidences  of  indebtedness 
and  to  make  loans  (Including  participations 
therein)  to  aid  In  financing  any  project 
within  a  redevelopment  area  for  the  purchase 
or  development  of  land  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment  In  cases 
of  demonstrated  need)  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial usage.  Including  the  construction  of 
new  buildings,  the  rehabilitation  of  aban- 
doned or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alter- 
ation, conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing 
buildings.  Such  financial  assistance  shall 
not  be  extended  (1)  for  working  capital,  or 
(3)  to  assist  establishments  relocating  from 
one  area  to  another.  The  limitation  set 
forth  In  clause  (3)  above  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  assistance  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  business  operation  from 


lu  original  location  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  branch  affiliate,  or  subsidiary: 
Provided,  That  such  assistance  will  not  sub- 
stantially decrease  employment  In  the  araa 
of  original  location . 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  determines,  subject, 
however,  to  the  following  restrictions  and 
limitations: 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  In  redevelopment  areas  dsalg- 
nated  under  section  6(a)  shall  not  exceed 
9100,000.000  and  (B)  with  respect  to  projects 
in  redevelopment  areas  designated  under 
section  5(b)   shall  not  exceed  •100.000,000: 

(3)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  public  (In- 
cluding Indian  tribes),  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  such  assistance  by  an  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  In  which  the  project  to  be 
financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency  or  in- 
strumentality is  directly  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development  in  such 
State  or  subdivision; 

( 3  I  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  is  reasonably  oalculatad  to 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment  with- 
in the  redevelopment  area  wherein  it  is,  or 
wU.  be,  located: 

(4)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  ts  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 

(Si  The  Administrator  shall  not  make  any 
loan  without  a  participation  unless  he  de- 
termines that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on 
a   participation    basis. 

(A)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
It  Is  determined  that  there  is  a  reasonabla 
assurance  of  repayment; 

(7)  Subject  to  section  12(6)  of  thU  Act, 
no  loans,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof.  n»y  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  from'  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Proiid^d,  That  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  AdmlnUtrator  as  a  claimant  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  equitable  reorganization  or  as  a 
creditor  In  other  proceedings  attendant  upon 
Insolvency  of  the  obligor; 

(8)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the 
Administrator  on  funds  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act.  plus  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  to  cover  administrative 
expenses  and  to  provide  for  losses  on  loans 
under    this   section; 

(9)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  66 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
applicant  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid 
In  connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding. In  cases  of  demonstrated  need, 
machinery  and  equipment),  and  of  con- 
structing, altering,  converting  rehabilitating, 
or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings  of  the 
particular  project  and  shall,  among  others, 
be  on  the  following  conditions: 

(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistant- 
ance  provided  hereunder,  shall  l>e  sufficient 
to  pay  such  aggregate  cost; 

(B)  Thst  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a  oommunlty  or 
area  organization  which  is  nongovernmental 
In  character,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan: 

(C)  That  In  extending  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  a  redevel- 
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opmant  araa,  the  Administrator  shall  raqvira 
that  not  leas  than  6  par  oantum  of  tba 
aggregate  oost  of  the  projact  for  which  aoah 
loan  Is  made  shall  ba  luppUad  by  noogor- 
enunantal  souroea;  and 

(D)  That  to  the  extant  tha  Admlnlatrator 
finds  such  action  naoesaary  to  snomiiaja 
financial  participation  In  a  particular  proj- 
ect by  other  lenders  and  Invaators  any  Fad- 
eral  financial  aaalstanea  aztandad  undar  thia 
section  may  ba  repayable  only  aftar  othar 
loans  made  in  connection  with  aueh  projaet 
and  in  accordance  with  this  aactlon  hava 
been  repaid  In  full,  and  tha  aaeurlty,  U  any, 
for  such  Federal  financial  rT*WaniTt  may  ba 
subordinate  and  Inferior  to  tha  llan  or  liana 
securing  other  loans  made  In  oonnaotkm 
with  the  same  project; 

(10)  No  such  Bsalstanoe  shall  ba  aztondad 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  tha  Administrator  an  orarall  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  development  of  tha 
area  and  a  finding  by  tha  State,  or  any 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  local  pf^Mt^fttl 
subdivision  thereof,  that  tha  projact  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought  la  con- 
sistent with  such  program:  Provided.  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shidl  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  lawa 
of  the  Stote  or  local  political  aubdlrlalan  In 
which  the  project  would  ba  located. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorlaad  to  ba  ralaad 
under  section  0  of  this  Act,  not  mora  than 
•100.000.000  shall  be  deposltad  In  a  ravolv- 
ing  fund  which  shsOl  ba  uaad  for  the  purpoaa 
of  making  loans  under  this  aaetloo  with 
respect  to  projecte  In  rederalopmant 
designated  under  section  &(a) ,  and  not : 
than  •100,000.000  shaU  ba  depoaltad  In  a  ra- 
volving  fimd  which  shaU  ba  uaad  for  tha 
purpose  of  making  loans  under  thla  aaiilUai 
with  raapact  to  projecte  In  radavatopmant 
areas  designated  under  section  8(b). 

PUBLIC  PAcnjTT  LOAKt  roz  iwDuaiam,  ob 
ooMMZBCXAi.  ruaro— ■ 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
Stete,  or  political  stibdlvlslon  tharaof,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  public  or  private  nonproflt 
organization  or  association  repreaantlng  any 
redevelopment  sirea  or  part  tharaof,  tba  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  maka  loana  to 
assist  in  financing  the  purchase  or  davalop- 
ment  of  land  for  public  facility  uaaga,  and 
tha  construction,  rehabllltetlon,  altantloii, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  public  faetll- 
tlea  within  any  redevelt^mant  araa.  If  ha 
finds  that  such  facilltlas  will  aenra  primarily 
Industrial  or  conunerdal  needs  and  that 

( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  aaalat- 
ance  is  sotight  will  prorlda  more  than  a 
temixirary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  In  tha  radavalopmant 
area  wherein  such  project  Is,  or  will  ha, 
located,  and  will  tend  to  Improva  tha  oppor- 
tunltlea  In  such  ai*a  for  tha  atwcaaafol 
eatebllshment  or  exi>anslon  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  planta  or  fadlltlaa: 

(3)  the  funds  requested  for  such  projaet 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  raaaonabla 
terms; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  tha 
amount  of  other  available  ftmds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  Instira  tha  com- 
pletion thereof: 

(4)  there  is  a  reasoDsble  expaetetlon  of 
repayment:  and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  approved  aoonomie 
development  program  as  provided  In  saetkm 
e(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  att*«<H«T 
assistance  is  sought  Is  consistent  with  such 
program. 

(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  ba  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  85  per  centum  of  tha 
aggregate  cost  of  the  project  for  which  such 
loan  U  made.  Subject  to  section  12(8).  tha 
maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  shall  ba  not 
later  than  forty  years  after  tha  date  aueh 
loan  is  made.  Any  such  loan  shall  baar  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  Intaraat 
paid  by  the  Administrator  on  f imds  obtalnad 


from  tha  Saoratary  of  tha  Treasury  as  pro- 
Tldad  in  aactlon  0  of  this  Act.  plus  one- 
quartar  of  l  par  oenttim  per  annum. 

(e)  In  making  any  loan  under  this  section, 
tha  Administrator  shall  require  that  not  less 
than  10  per  oantum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
tha  projact  for  which  such  loan  is  made  shall 
ba  auppllad  by  the  SUte  (including  any  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof)  within  which 
•ueb  projact  Is  to  be  located  as  equity 
Oi^iital.  or  aa  a  loan.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  participation  required  under  this 
aubaactlon  with  -  respect  to  any  particular 
projaet,  the  Administrator  shall  give  con- 
aldaratton  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  or  local  government,  and  to  the  per 
eapita  income  of  the  resldente  of  the  re- 
daralopmant  area,  within  which  such  proj- 
aet U  to  be  located. 

(d)  Tb  the  extent  the  Administrator  finds 
aueh  action  necessary  to  encotirage  financial 
participation  in  a  particular  project  by  other 
landers  and  Investors,  any  Federal  financial 
aaalatanca  extended  under  this  section  naay 
ba  repayable  only  after  other  loans  made  in 
eonnactlon  with  such  project  and  in  accord - 
•nee  with  this  section  have  been  repaid  in 
full,  and  tha  sactirlty,  if  any,  for  such  Fed- 
eral financial  aasistenoe  may  be  subordinate 
and  Inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens  sectirlng 
other  loans  made  In  connection  with  the 
aame  projact. 

(a)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
public  facility  which  would  compete  with 
an  existing  privately  owned  public  utility 
rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  rates 
or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  imless  the  Stete  regula- 
tory body  determines  that  in  the  area  to  be 
aanrad  hj  tha  public  faculty  for  whlcli  the 
flnancial  aaalatanca  Is  to  lie  extended  there 
ia  a  need  for  an  increase  In  such  service  (tak- 
ing into  oonalderatton  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  needs)  which  the  existing  public 
tttUt^  la  not  able  to  meet  through  ito  exist- 
ing fiollltlea  or  through  an  expansion  which 
it  »gf***  to  undertake. 

(f )  Of  tha  fiuuls  auth<»^zed  to  be  raised 
under  aactlon  9  of  this  Act,  not  more  than 
•100.000,000  ahall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  under  this  section. 

niBLBC   rAcnjTT    cxamts    roa    nrDTTsraiAL    oa 
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Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  con- 
duct atudlea  of  needs  In  the  various  redevel- 
opment areas  throughout  the  United  States 
tar,  and  the  probable  cost  of,  land  acquisi- 
tion or  development  for  public  facility  usage 
in  earring  Industrial  or  commercial  needs, 
and  tha  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  useful 
pubUc  facllltlea  to  serve  such  needs  within 
aueh  areas,  and  may  receive  proposals  from 
any  State,  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof, 
Indian  tribe,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organiaatlon  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area,  or  part  thereof,  relating 
to  land  acquisition  or  development  for  such 
public  facility  usage,  and  the  constnictlon, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or  Im- 
provement of  such  public  facilities  within 
any  stuh  area.  Any  such  proposal  shall  con- 
tain plans  showing  the  project  proposed  to 
be  undertaken,  the  cost  thereof,  and  the 
contributions  proposed  to  be  made  to  such 
ooet  by  the  entity  making  the  proposal. 
The  Administrator,  in  consultation  with  such 
entity,  la  authorized  to  modify  all  or  any 
part  of  such  propoeal. 

(b)  The  Administrator,  pursuant  to  a  pro- 
posal received  by  him  under  this  section. 
may  make  grante  to  any  State,  or  political 
aubdlTlaion  thereof,  Indian  tribe,  or  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organization  or  associa- 
tion repreeentlng  any  redevelopment  area,  or 
part  thereof,  for  land  acquisition  or  devel- 
opment for  public  facility  xisage,  and  the 
oonatruction.  rehabUltatlon,  alteration,  ex- 


pansion, or  Improvement  of  public  facilities 
within  a  redevelopment  area.  If  he  finds  that 
such  facilities  will  serve  prhnarlly  Indtistrlal 
or  commercial  needs  and  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  fiT>^T»»ifti  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  in  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  such  project  is,  or  wlU  be,  located, 
and  will  tend  to  improve  the  opportunities  In 
such  area  for  the  successful  establishment  or 
expansion  of  industrial  or  commercial  plante 
or  facilities; 

(3)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  grant  Is  requested  In  pro- 
portion to  ite  ability  so  to  contribute: 

(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  ftilflll  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  is,  or  will 
be.  located,  and  there  is  little  probabiUty 
that  such  project  can  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(4)  the  area  for  which  a  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  economic  de- 
velopment program  as  provided  In  section  6 
(b)  (10)  and  such  project  is  consistent  with 
such  program. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  funds  which  can 
be  practicably  obtained  from  other  sources 
(including  a  loan  under  section  7  of  this 
Act)  for  such  project,  and  the  amoxmt  which 
is  necessary  to  insure  the  completion  thereof. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  supervision  of  projecte  with 
respect  to  which  grante  are  made  under  this 
section  so  as  to  insure  that  Federal  funds  are 
not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended \mder  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public  util- 
ity rendering  a  service  to  the  pubUc  at  rates 
or  charges  subjetrt  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  Stete  regulatory 
body  detormlnes  that  In  the  area  to  be  so-ved 
by  the  public  facility  for  which  the  finan- 
cial assistance  Is  to  be  extended  there  is  a 
need  tar  an  increase  in  such  service  (taking 
into  consideration  reasonably  foreseeable  fu- 
ture needs)  which  the  existing  public  util- 
ity is  not  able  to  meet  through  ito  existing 
facUiUes  or  through  an  expansion  which  it 
agrees  to  undertake. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  •76.000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grante  under  thU  secUon. 

PTTNDS    FOB    LOANS 

Sec.  0.  (a)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans  xm- 
der  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  ob- 
ligations for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  an  amotint  not  to  exceed 
•300,000,000.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  be  in  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations, have  such  maturities,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  such  rate 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  current  average 
yields  on  outetandlng  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  mattirl- 
ties  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding 
the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la 
authorized  and  directed  to  ptirchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  under  this 
section  and  for  such  purpose  Is  authorized 
to  ,vuie  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secu- 
rities may  be  issued  tmder  such  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  other  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
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Tntmurj  at  sofllt  mitav  or  ftVbur  utiltaMoii* 
•hall  to*  >!»>>><  tD  WWT'  'HP'ct  •■  puMlo 
dtlil  Im— flliffw  nf  TlMTmiteiimaTni 

(»)  «ifh»p«r«onMaM««ttBd  with 
to  lb*  fttnettana.  pawa^  aad  thiOai 
In  Mm  kr  Me«loM  •-Mid  V  «(  thto  Aet.  Um 

wrtMBit  ■  budget 
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IM  of  tlM  OO^TB- 

Aci.  M  Mtteaded: 
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I  o(  law  ipaelflenllj 
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of  and   th« 
aKpcndtturw 
"         be  In- 
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to  OOT- 


Sac.  10.  Subject  to  aaetlon  M.  the  MOmtn- 

it  uaaa  and 

fcyfnriiMHilto 


or 
or 


fohntf^   infonnatlon.  market 
ether  foraM  of  aeiMaaM,  Infui  laalioo 
which  are  oMManMa  faom  the 

«f  tta  VMtaral  Ooren^wat  and  which  would 
be  tiaafal  te  aBcrlatlac  or  prweatlag  oon- 
dltlnaa  fH  lammtkrm  tmeaeptoyaoent  or  under- 
wnhln  aocii  areat.  The  Ad- 
■bidl  fttraMl  the  procurement 
dtrlaloaa  of  the  Tartaaa  4ap«rtmenta.  agen- 
aaa.  and  other  InatrmaeBtaUttee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooyeinment  with  a  ttit  eontatnlnf  the 
namee  and  addreeaea  of  haalneae  firms  which 
are  located  tn  ratfavatapaaent  areae  and 
which  are  deetrooa  of  utitatning  OoremmeBt 
ooBtracte  for  the  fumlablaf  of  euppUee  or 
•errloea.  and  dealfnatlBf  the  snppilea  and 
■etiUw  rach  firma  are  angaged  In  proiidlog. 


11.  Sabject  to  aaatlon  M.  m  earrytng 
itfMT  tMa  Aet  the  Admlnla- 
tiwtar  la  aathoelaad  to  paoaida  tenhntnel  aa- 
whleh  woadd  hawiCal  In  atlarlattag 
ftting 

It  or  oMtaraiBploy 
be  baa 
tmdar  thla  Act,  aatf  fS)  to  e 
which   he  finds   haTe  aafeataaMal  need   tor 
aiub  aiirtanne  ahaU  In- 
•ealvallBK  the  aaeds  at.  and 


growth  of  such  areaa.  Siiah  aaalstance  may 
be  provided  by  the  Admlnlatrator  through 
mambara  of  hU  itaff  or  through  the  em- 
plofmeat  of  prlTata  IndlTldiiali.  partner- 
ahlpa.  flnxu,  corporatlona.  or  aul table  Inatl- 
tutlona.  nnder  coatraeta  entered  Into  for 
such  ptirpoaes.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorised  for  the  purpoaae  of  this  section  In 
an  amount  not  to  azoaad  M,MOjOOO  annually. 


Sac.    13.  In  peifuiailag  his   duties  under 
this    Act,   the    A<1iiiliilatialMi    Is    authorteed 


(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  oae  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed:  and  subject  to 
the  dvr  aerrlce  and  riaaalflratlon  laws,  se- 
lect, employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  offlcats.  anployeee.  attorneys, 
and  agents  as  shall  ba  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provlalons  (tf  thla  Act.  and  define 
their  authority  and  datlaa.  prorlde  bonds  for 
them  In  such  ■'"^""*t  aa  Uia  Administrator 
•hall  determine,  and  pav  the  coats  of  quall- 
flcation  at  oartaln  oC  ttMSa  -aa  notarlea  pub- 
Uc; 

(3)  hold  SHchhaaalBpk'alt  and  act  at  such 
times  and  piaaea*  mbA  -takft.^HCh  *^tt'*"'"'"y. 
aa  he  may  daaakadeJaahlK 

{»)  jBnaasI  dicaattp  Jatmk.amj  eaeoutlva 
dapartmant,    buxaau.  -ApHMf.   hoard,    oom- 

or  Instrumentality  «"»■—"■"■.  suggaadona. 


estimates,  and  stattstlca  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purpcmtm  of  thU  Act;  and  each  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  ceaunla- 
sion.  ofBce.  estabHafament.  or  iBeerumeatauty 
ia  atrthorlaed  to  fujulsli  each  latanaa- 
tton.  suggeetlwas.  eetlmates,  and  statistics 
dlrecttyto  the  Admlnl«*rator; 

(4)  iroder  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
aaelgn  or  sell  at  public  or  prtrate  sale,  or 
otherwise  dlspoee  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  snch  consideration  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  erl- 
dence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  peraonal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  peynf»ent  of 
loans  made  under  this  Act,  and  collect  or 
compromise  all  obligations  aaslgned  to  or 
held  by  him  In  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  such  loans  until  such  Urns  as  such 
obllgatlone  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  under  this  Act.  beyotid 
the  periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  In  this 
Act.  for  additional  periods  not  to  eaeaed 
ten  years.  If  such  extension  or  renewal  will 
aid  In  the  orderly  llquldaUon  of  such  loan: 

(8)  deal  with,  cotnpiete.  renorate.  ImproYe. 
■xodemlze.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  uix>n  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  he  shall  determine 
to  be  reaaonable,  any  real  or  peteoaal  prop- 
erty eonvayed  to.  or  oCherwtne  acquired  by. 
him  la  eonaeetlon  with  the  pnynMnt  of  loans 
made  under  thle  Act; 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  admlnletrattre  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  asatgncd  to 
htm  In  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Act  This  shall  Include  authority  to 
obtain  deficiency  Judgments  or  (Hherwlse  In 
the  case  of  mortragee  asetgned  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Section  8700  of  the  BerWed 
Statutee,  aa  amended  (41  XJS.C  ft),  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  of  haacuxl  laeuraaoe 
or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for  serrtees  or 
euppllse  on  aeoount  of  property  obtained  by 
the  Adaalnletrator  as  a  result  of  loeas  BMde 
under  this  Act  If  the  premium  therefor  or 
the  aaaopwnt  thereof  does  not  exaaed  OtjOOO. 
The  {>ower  to  eoavay  and  to  eaaeute.  In  the 
nanxe  of  the  AdnUnlstrator.  deeds  of  convey- 
ance, deeds  of  nlmaae.  assignments  and  satis- 
factions of  mortgages,  and  any  other  written 
tnstnunent  relating  to  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  any  tntereet  therein  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  the  piovlslotia 
of  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Admin- 
istrator or  try  any  odlcer  or  agent  appointed 
by  him  for  that  purpose  without  the  execu- 
tion of  any  ejiutesa  delegation  of  power  or 
power  of  attorney: 

(8)  acquire.  In  any  '.awful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activ- 
ities authorized  In  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
A:n: 

(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him.  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  jMTociirement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  marking,  servicing, 
compromising,  modifying,  liquidating,  or 
otherwise  adnUnUtratlvely  dealing  with  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

(10)  to  such  an  extent  aa  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of 
dx  months)  service  of  azperts  or  consultanu 
or  organlaatlons  there^.  Including  steno- 
graphic reporting  servlcee,  by  contract  or  ap- 
pointment, and  In  such  caaes  such  service 
shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
and  dasamratlop  laws,  and.  except  In  the 
case  of  stenographic  reporting  servlcee  by 
QiganlzatlOBs.  without  regard  to  section  3700 
of  the  Revlaed  SUtutea    (41   USC    5):   any 


In-Mvldual  ao  employed  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  tn  excess  oi'  $78  per  dlem.  and, 
while  euoh  lodlvldnal  Is  away  from  his  hooie 
or  I  eg  alar  plaee  of  buslnees,  he  may  be 
allowed  transportation  and  nat  to  eaeeed 
818  per  dleaa  In  lieu  of  substeteaoe  and  other 


<H)  MM  and  be  sued  In  any  eourt  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or 
tn  any  United  States  district  court,  and  Jurls- 
dletksn  Is  conferred  upon  such  district  court 
to  determine  such  controversies  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy:  bat  no 
attachment.  Injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  process .  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Administrator  or  his 
property  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  except  the  acilvitlcs  under  thlr  Act  from 
the  application  of  sections  S07(b)  and  M70 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  of  section 
Sr?  of  the  Revised  Statutee  (5  Xjac  818): 
and 

(13)  establish  snch  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedtu-es  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

TaassiWATioM  or  smtxanrrT  voa  ruxnua 
AaaisraNCS 

Sac.  IS.  Whenever  the  Admlnlatrator  ahall 
detennlns  that  soaployaiant  candltloas  with- 
in tiny  arse  prevkoualy  designated  by  him  as 
a  redevalopmeat  area  have  cfaaaged  to  such 
an  extent  tt»t  such  area  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  eectlon  5  of  this 
Act.  no  furtiser  assistance  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  auch  area  and. 
for  the  purpoaes  at  this  Act,  auch  area  ahall 
not  be  considered  a  rederatopsnant  aiaa: 
Promded.  That  nothing  oosatatnad  herein 
ahall  (li  prevent  any  such  area  from  again 
being  designated  a  redevelofxnaat  area  under 
section  6  uf  this  Act  if  the  Administrator 
drtermmes  It  to  be  eligible  under  sooh  sao- 
tlon,  or  (2)  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
trarta  ur  undertakings  with  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  Into  ptu-suant  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Administrator  that  such  area  no  longer  qual- 
ifies as  a  redevelopment  area.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  keep  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Ooremment,  and  tn- 
tereated  State  or  local  agencies,  adrlsed  at  all 
times  of  any  changes  made  hereunder  with 
respect  to  the  dsaignatlon  of  any  area. 


Ssr  14  nue  I  at  the  Houalng  Aet  of  IMS. 
as  aaaaodad.  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  naw  ■ 


BsrwvxLorKxirT  acr 

Sac.  113  U)  Whenever  the  Area  Bedavel- 
opmant  Administrator  certlOee  to  the  Admln- 
letrator  (1)  that  any  county,  cltjr,  or  other 
municipality  (in  thla  section  referred  to  as  a 
munioipallty')  la  aituated  In  an  area  desig- 
nated under  section  5  of  ths  Area  Badevelop- 
ment  Aot  as  a  redevelopment  area,  and  (2) 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that 
with  aaal.stance  provided  under  such  Act  and 
other  undertakings  the  area  will  be  able  to 
achieve  mure  than  temporary  Improvement 
In  Its  economy,  the  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  local 
public  agrncy  In  any  auch  municipality 
undrr  thla  tlMe  ,ind  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  provide  such  financial  assistance  under 
thla  aectlon  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment or  UmlLatlons  of  section  110(c)  that 
the  project  area  be  predominantly  residen- 
tial In  character  or  be  radaealopad  for  pre- 
dominantly realdentlal  uaea  imder  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  and  without  regard  to  any  of 
the  limitations  of  that  section  on  the  under- 
taking of  projects  for  predocnlnantly  non- 
realdentlal  uaea. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prorlalon 
of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  asslat- 
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ance  under  this  section  majr  t"<4n<le  provi- 
sions permitting  the  dlq^oaltkm  of  aaj  land 
in  the  project  area  rtaatgnatad 
urban  renewal  plan  for  indoatclal 
merdal  uaea  to  any  paUle  afenej 
profit  corporation  for  aobaaquant 
tlon  aa  promptly  aa  praetlcaMa  bf 
publlo  agency  or  oorporatloa  fOr  the  r»- 
development  of  the  land  in  iH«f«ffr"i«t  wtth 
the  urban  xanewal  plan:  FrooMeC  That  anj 
dlspoaltion  of  such  land  to  aueh  pfObUe 
agency  or  corporation  under  thla  aaetlon 
shall  be  made  at  ita  fair  ralna  for  uaaa  In 
accordanoe  with  the  urban  laaawal  plan: 
And  provided  further.  That  oolj  tlia  for- 
chasers  from  or  lesaeea  of  auch  pubUa  tifaocf 
or  corporation,  and  their  aaatgaaaa.  ataaU  ba 
required  to  aaauma  the  obUgatkina  ralattag 
to  the  oommcnoemant  of  Improfamenti  bn- 
poeed  under  section  106(b)  hereof. 

"(d)  Following  the  oneutloa  of  anj  aoa- 
tract  for  financial  aaalatanaa  under  tbJa  aae- 
tlon with  ra^Mot  to  any  projeet,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  enreiee  the  antbofttf 
vested  In  him  under  thla  aactlop 
other  proTlalons  of  thla  title  for 
pletlon  of  auch  projeeta, 
any  determination  made  after  tbe 
of  such  contract  that  the  area  la  wbldi  tbe 
project  la  located  Is  no  loncM'  a 
ment  area  under  the  Area 
Act. 

"(e)  The  KfregaU  amooDt  of 
granta  which  may  be  oontraeted  for 
this  Utle  with  raqiact  to  projeeta  f or  tba  f*- 
devel(q;>ment  of  urban  renewal  areaa  tor  pr^ 
domlnantly  nonrealdentlal  uaea.  undMr  tbe 
second  prorleo  of  the  fifth  aentence  of  aae- 
tlon 110(e),  may  ba  Inereaead  trf  aa  aaMNmt 
not  to  esoeed  10  per  centum  of  the  acpa- 
gate  amount  of  new  grant  eontraet  antbevt^ 
provided  after  September  as.  108»,  wbanaear 
the  Admlnlatrator  determlaea  (1)  that  aa 
increase  in  auch  amount  la  aeoaaaary  ta 
order  to  provide  *''*»yif>l  aaatataiUH  nadar 
this  secUon.  and  (3)  that  aueh  aaatataaee  la 
not  otherwise  available  beeauae  of  tbe  Uaitta- 
tlon  contained  In  atich  prorlao." 

VMMAM  rUkXtnma  oaaim 
Sac.    16.    (a)    Paragraph     (S)    of 
701  (a)  of  the  Houalng  Act  of  1064  la  i 
by  Inserting  after  "counties  whleh"  tbe  fol- 
lowing:   "(A)    are  situated  In  areaa  dealg- 
nated  by  the  Area  Bederalopmeat  Admla- 
Istrator   under    aaetlon    6(a)    of   tbe 
Redevelopment  Aet  aa  radeTelopaaaat 
or  (B)". 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  such  Aet  la  i 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  tbe  end  of 
the  first  aentence  a  colon  and  the  foUowtag: 
"Prorkted.  That  a  grant  may  be  made 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (S)  of 
(a)  of  this  secttoo  for  not  mora  tbaa  76 
per  centum  of  auch  estimated  ooat". 

oocuTATioiraL  nunmra 
Sac.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la 
authorlaed.  upon  requeat  and  whanerar  be 
determines  auch  studlea  are  needed,  to  ua- 
dertake,  or  to  provide  aaalataaee  to  otbara 
for  studies  of  the  alae,  charaetarlatlea,  akllta. 
adapUbUlty.  occupational  potentlalltlaa.  aad 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  anj 
redevelopment  area. 

(b)  When  a  redevelopment  area  baa  fui 
approved  economic  derelopmant 
provided  In  aectlon  «(b)(IO),  the 
of  Labor,  In  conaultation  with  tbe  a«i-»i».l 
Istrator,  shall  determine  tbe  oooupattaial 
training  or  retraining  needa  of  uaaiaployBd 
and  underemployed  Indlvlduale  realdliv  la 
the  redevelopment  area.  The  flaerataxy  of 
Labor  shall  notify  the  Seeretary  of  Haaltb, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  tbe  ooeupattaaal 
training  or  retraining  requlramenta  of  tbe 
area,  and  shall  provide  for  tbe  ortferty  ealae- 
tlon  and  referral  of  tboea  unemployed  or 
underemployed  indlvlduala  raaldlng  la  tbe 
area  who  can  reaaonably  be  tirptffttil  to 
obtain  employment  aa  a  raanlt  of  tbe  nklll 
they  will  acquire  In  tbe  tralnlnf  wbkb  la 


to  be  made  available,  and  shall  make  appro- 
priate proTlxion  for  such  supervision  by  the 
appropriate  agency  aa  la  neceaaary  to  the 
aoeeaatful  operation  of  any  training  pro- 
gram eatobUahed  under  thla  aectlon.  The 
Beet  alary  of  Labor  ahall  cooperate  with  the 
Oeeretary  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare 
aad  with  ezlBtlng  State  and  local  agencies 
aad  offldala  In  charge  of  existing  programs 
relating  to  vocational  training  and  retrain- 
ing for  the  purpoae  of  assuring  that  the 
faellltlaa  and  aervlcea  of  such  agencies  are 
Blade  fully  available  to  such  individuals. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  additional  facllltlea  or  aervlcea  are 
aeeded  in  the  area  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  Indl- 
vlduala, he  ahall  ao  advlae  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare 
ahall  provide  aaal stance,  including  financial 
aaalatance  when  necaesary,  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  vocational  educational  agency  In 
tbe  provlalon  of  such  additional  facllltlea 
or  aarvloaa.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
eatlon,  and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  vo- 
eatloaal  educational  agency  Is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  services  needed,  he 
may,  after  consultation  with  such  agency, 
provide  for  the  same  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  educational  In- 
atltutlona. 

(d)  llie  Seeretary  of  lAbor  shall  arrange 
to  provide  any  neoesaary  technical  assistance 
for  aettlng  up  apprenticeships,  and  to  pro- 
mote Joumeynum  and  other  on-the-job 
training. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  stuns,  not  in  excess  of 
•4JM0,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
oarry  out  the  provlalons  of  this  section. 

Sac.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in  oon- 
auNatlon  with  tbe  Administrator  may,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  enter  into  agree- 
ita  with  States  In  which  redevelopment 
are  located,  tinder  which  the  Secretary 
Of  Labor  shall  make  paymenta  to  such  Statee 
attbar  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburae- 
meat  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  Statea, 
aa  agenta  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
weekly  retraining  payments  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  individuals  residing  wlth- 
ta  aueh  redevelopment  areaa  who  are  cer- 
ttfled  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  tmder- 
golag  occupational  training  or  retraining 
under  aectlon  10  of  thla  Act.  Such  pay- 
mente  ahall  be  made  only  for  the  period 
tbe  Individual  Is  receiving  occupational 
training  or  retraining  imder  section  16  of 
tbla  Act,  but  not  in  any  event  to  exceed 
atsteen  weeks,  and  the  amounta  of  such 
paymenta  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tbe  average  weekly  unemployment  oompen- 
aatlon  payment  payable  in  the  State  mak- 
ing aueh  paymenta. 

(b)  Mo  weekly  retraining  payment  ahall 
be  made  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible  who, 
with  reaiieot  to  the  week  for  which  such 
payment  would  be  made,  has  received  or 
ta  aaeklng  unemployment  compensation  \m- 
dar  tiUe  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  or  any  State  unemploy- 
ment oompenaation  law,  but  If  the  appro- 
priate State  or  Federal  agency  finally  deter- 
mlnse  that  a  person  denied  weekly  training 
baoeflte  because  of  this  paragraph  Is  not  en- 
titled to  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  ZV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  such 
Mderal  or  State  law,  this  paragraph  shall 
aot  apply. 

(e)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
nontaln  provialona  (Including,  so  far  aa  may 
be  ttpptaprikte,  provlalons  authorteed  or 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreemento 
oonehided  by  the  Seeretary  of  Labor  pursu- 
ant to  title  ZV  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
aa  will  promote  effective  administration, 
protect  the  United  Statee  against  kMS,  and 
laaore  the  proper  application  of  paymenta 


made  to  the  State  under  such  agreement. 
Bxcept  as  may  be  provided  In  such  agree- 
menta,  or  In  the  mlea  and  regulations  pn- 
scrtbed  pursuant  to  aubaectlon  (d)  of  this 
section,  determinations  by  any  duly  deaig- 
nated  ofllcer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
Individuals  for  weekly  retraining  paymenta 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  any  purpose  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  any  other  oflloer. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rulea 
and  regulations  as  they  nuiy  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  i^ 
proprlated  auch  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $10,- 
000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  aectlon. 


Sac.  18.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  securtty,  for  the  purpoae  of 
obtaining  for  hlmaelf  or  for  any  i^iplieant 
any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwlae,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, releaae,  or  subatitutlon  of  aecurity 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  influencing 
in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Administrator, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  prop- 
erty, or  anything  of  value,  under  thla  Act, 
shall  be  punlahed  by  a  fine  of  not  auxe  than 
810,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any  ea- 
pficlty  with  the  Administrator  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  (1)  embecalea,  ab- 
stracta,  purloins,  or  willfully  miaappllea  any 
moneys,  funds,  securttiea,  or  other  things  of 
value,  whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Administrator  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  indi- 
vidual, (X'  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or 
examiner,  makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book, 
report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, or  without  being  duly  authorlaed, 
draws  any  order  or  issues,  puto  forth,  or  as- 
signs any  note,  debenture,  Ixmd,  or 
obligation,  or  draft,  bill  of  rTrliabige. 
gage.  Judgment,  or  decree  thereoC,  or  <8) 
with  intent  to  defraud  particlpatM.  diaree, 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  any  akoney, 
profit,  property,  or  benefit  through  any  traaa- 
action,  loan,  commlaalon,  oontract.  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Administrator,  or  (4)  glvea 
any  unauthorized  informatton  concerning 
any  future  action  or  plan  of  the  Adminis- 
trator which  might  affect  the  value  of  aecu- 
rtties,  or  having  auch  knowledge.  Inveate  or 
speculates,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  secu- 
rities or  property  of  any  company  or  corpo- 
ration receiving  loans  or  other  aaalatance 
from  the  Administrator,  shall  be  pimlshed  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

■MFLOTioBirr  or  xxraDirxaa  Am  aoMnnaraa- 

TIVS    KKFLOT^Ea 

Sac.  19.  No  loan  ahall  be  made  by  the 
Administrator  under  thla  Act  to  any  busl- 
neaa  enterprise  unleea  the  ownera,  partners, 
or  (Mcen  of  such  buslneaa  enterprlae  (1) 
certify  to  the  Admlnlatrator  the  namea  of  any 
attorneys,  agenta.  or  oth»  persona  engaged 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  business  enterprise 
for  the  purpoae  of  expediting  applica- 
tions made  to  the  Administrator  for  assist- 
ance of  any  sort,  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be 
paid  to  any  such  person;  and  (2)  execute 
an  agreement  binding  any  such  business 
enterprlae.  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
any  aaalatance  la  rendered  by  the  Admlnla- 
trator to  such  buslneaa  enterprlae.  to  refrain 
from  employing,  tendering  any  office  or  em- 
ployment to,  or  retaining  for  profeaalonal 
services,  any  person  who,  on  the  date  such 
assistance  or  any  part  therefore  was  rendered 
or  within  one  year  prior  thereto,  shall  have 
served  as  an  oflloa*,  attorney,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, occupying  a  position  or  en^tglng  In 
actlvltlea  ii^ch  the  Admlnlatrator  shall  have 
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Sac.  10.  TlM 
as  •  perBument 
AilBiloistraUcni  s 
tlozu  tor  li 
for    pofitte 
buatiMM  liuuis  of 
fQltowtnf 

list  ««  aoon  M  caeli 
<1)   tbe  name  of 
cun  of  corponts. 
tlio   oCBosn   Kntt 
amovtnt  una 
ftpptlcatton  Is 
wtUcb   the 
uaed.   and   (4)    ft 
■•curity  eflCWMl. 


with 

thisAet. 

star  Miall  nulntatn 

■f  "tlM  TwcunU  of  the 

Itrt  of  sy^uvM  ftppQcft- 

^hftll  be  kept  arsUftble 

^torlnc    tHe    reguUr 

tlM  /fcamtnletratlan.    The 

alMdl  be  poeted  In  anch 

•piSlcfttton  U  approTCd: 

qn>tte«nt  End.  tn  the 

■|H<kiettop».  the  namee  of 

thereof.    (2)    the 

of  the  loan  for  which 

(t)    the  purpoeee  for 

of  the  loan  ere  to  be 

description  of  the 

AMD  iKorrT-iiova 


Sac.  SI.  All  lahuw  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contraetocs  or  luboontractors  on 
projeete  aselste<t  bT^  Vht '  Adnit&laCrator  under 
this  Act  and  tum^rfken  by  public  appU- 
erata  shall  tM  paid  waftas  at  rates  not  leas 
than  thoae  prevalllaf  on  almflar  construc- 
tion In  the  kMsaBly  •■  datermlaed  by  the 
Betislai ji  of  Labor  In  auxn' dance  wtth  the 
DaTls-Bacon  Act.  aa  amended  (40  n.9.C. 
YTOa — 7TSa-6),  and  erwy  such  employee 
shall  receive  compel— tion  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  ana  half  ttmes  his  basic 
rale  of  pay  f or  tfl  bova  mjrted  In  any  work- 
week bn  eaeeaa  of  aIgM  boars  In  any  work- 
day or  forty  hoofla  to  tlw  workweek,  as  the 
be.  Tba  i<iiiliilslisliii  shall  not 
any  pra>aa>  krfoHtec  the  contrlbu- 
ttoa  of  Mderal  fvnda  wtthont  lint  obtain- 
ing adeqnate  aaaanaaa  Ibat  thsai  labor 
standards  wtD  ba  aHlnlBliMd  upon  the  oon- 
etraetlon  work.  Ika  Baciietary  of  Labor 
ahall  have,  wttb  Taapaet  to  the  labor  stand- 
arda  apeclfted  in  Hila  prertekm,  the  sutbor- 
tty  and  functlona  oei  forth  tn  Reorganlza- 
tton  Plan  Mumbarad  14  of  I960  (15  m.  S1T«: 
M  Stat.  1M7;  6  UJI.C.  IMa-lS).  and  section 
a  or  the  Aet  of  ^uae  IS,  1964.  aa  amended 

(40  use.  rrec) . 


Sac.  23.  Hie  Aitentnlattatof  shall  aoake 
oomprehenalTe  and  datallad  semlaanual  re- 
ports to  the  Coagtmm  ot  his  opetatlons  under 
this  Aet  tor  each  six-month  period  of  each 
flacal  year  Tintlnnlm  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1981.  Saab  reporU  shall  be 
printed  and  ahaU  ba  transmitted  to  the 
Coogreaa  not  latar  than  January  3  and  June 
SO  of  each  yaar  foOovtac  the  flacal  year 
with  respect  to  wbl^  auch  reporta  are  made. 
Such  reports  aball  abov.  ■»»«>»«^g  other  thlnga. 
(1)  the  total  nnmbar  of  unemployed  per- 
sons tn  redeTelopment  areas.  (2)  the  total 
principal  amount  of  loans  under  this  Act 
which  are  oatstandbag,  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditures Inenrrad  by  tbe  Government  tn 
providing  grants  mad  other  forBs  of  as- 
Blaf  nee  under  tbla  Aet.  and  the  administra- 
tive eapeneee  mniiwad  by  the  Oovemaaant 
In  providing  aaalaftaaaa  luader  this  Act.  {i) 
the  xuunher  of  afyllaatiaas  for  iT-lTtwnirr 
under  thla  Act  wbiab  are  pending  and  the 
total  amount  of  aailatanea  raqueeted  la  such 
appUcatlona.  (4)  tlM  number  of  IndustcUl 
or  commercial  aataayslaaa  which  have  oom- 
menced  or  ezpandad  eparatlona  In  rcdevel- 
opmaat  aieaa  aa  a  aaaolt  of  aaslstanoe  under 
thla  Act.  the  total  aaaai  value  ot  such  antar- 
prlaea,  and  a  cbianlplkiii  of  each  such  enter- 
prise in  teraoa  of  whatbar  It  la  a  wholly  new 
bualneaa  wntarprlaa.  an  enterprise  which  has 
moved  from  another  ana.  or  a  branch  of 
an  erlatlng  huelnaai  antarprlae  located  else- 
where, (5)  the  total  Jnuaaber  of  )obs  created 
In  each  *-~^""*'»*^*»"y  rtlstraassit  area  as  a 
reault  of  nssistsncia  aktamrtafl  under  this  Act. 
<8)  the  sum  ohtalnart  by  dividing  the  total 
amoint  of  TBdaanl  aaalatanne  extended 
under  thla  Act  (*-"»»'-*< "f  the  admlnlatra- 
ttve  ezpensea  Incurred  by  the  Oovemn[ient 


la  ertendtng  suoh  aaaUtance)  by  tlM  num- 
ber of  )oba  created  aa  a  reault  of  suoh  ae- 
I.  (7)  tiM  number  and  alae  of  Oov* 
I  eoatiaets  for  the  faraishlog  of 
snppitee  and  services  placed  with  business 
aaterprlaea  located  In  redevaiopmant  areaa, 
and  (•)  the  amount  and  duration  of  em- 
pioyment  resulting  from  aucb  eontracta. 
Upon  the  requeat  of  the  Administrator,  the 
various  departments  and  ■genrles  of  the 
Oovemmant  engaged  In  tti»  procureoMnt  of 
supplies  and  services  shall  furnish  to  the 
Administrator  such  Inforanatlon  as  may  be 
neceeaary  for  the  purposes  of  clauses  (7)  and 
(8)  above. 

APPaO  PaiATIOM 

.  S3.  There  sre  hereby  authorized  to  be 
_^^oprlated  such  suaas  as  may  be  neoeeaary 
to  carry  out  the  praviatoDe  Of  this  Aet. 

TTBE  OF  OTRKB  VSCTU I  IKS 

Sac.  34.  (a)  The  Administrator  majr.  to 
the  extent  practicable  and  with  their  ooa- 
aent,  uee  the  available  acrvlcee  and  farillttea 
of  other  ■g«~-i—  and  InatnimwntallTtea  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  on  a  raimburaable 
basis.  The  Artmtnlstrator  ahall  exercise  the 
authority  contained  In  the  preoedlng  sen- 
tence whenever  such  exercise  wlU  avoid  the 
duplication  oX  existing  staffs  and  facilities. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovcrnment  aiiaii  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as 
will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectlvea  of 
thla  Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental 
to  any  existing  authority,  and  nothing  here- 
in ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any 
existing  powers,  duties,  aiul  mnctlons  of  any 
otlier  departovent  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

(c)  Fnnda  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  tbte  Aet  may  ba  transiarred.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment.  if  such  funds  are 
used  for  the  purpoees  for  which  they  are 
speclflcally  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
eedurea  piaacilbed  by  section  606  of  the 
ClasaiAcation  Act  of  l»4fl.  ms  amended,  the 
head  of  any  agency,  for  the  performance  of 
functions  under  tills  Act.  including  func- 
tions delegated  purauant  to  secflan  35,  may 
place  poaltlons  In  gradea  16,  17,  and  16  of  the 
Oeceral  Schedule  estahllahert  by  such  Act. 
and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
tlie  namber  of  suoh  positions  authorlaad  by 
aeetion  606  of  the  Claaaiflcatlon  Act  of  1940. 
aa  amended,  to  be  placed  in  such  gradea: 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  one  such  poai- 
tlon  may  be  placed  In  such  grades 
this  subsection,  to  be  assigned  to  the 
dee  by  the  AdmlnUtrator.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget. 

BKLaoATioa  or  roNcnoHa 

Sec.  35  The  Administrator,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Prealdent.  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate  to  the  heads  of  other  departments  or 
agenctaa  of  the  Ooipernanent  suoh  functioas, 
powers,  and  dutlse  which  are  conferred  upon 
him  by  tills  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
and  to  authorize  the  red^legation  of  aueh 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the  heads 
of  aoeh  departments  or  agenctee. 

aacoawt  and  Anorr 

Sac.  36  (a)  Kach  recipient  uf  auistanoe 
under  aertlon  6  or  7  of  this  Act  sball  keep 
as  the  Administrator  shall  preecrlhe.  includ- 
ing reeords  which  fuUjr  disclose  the  amount 
and  the  dlspoeltlon  by  such  recipient  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  assistance  Is  given  or  uaed. 
and  the  amount  and  nature  of  ttiat  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  souroea.  and  such  other  records 
as  arm  facilitate  an  eifectlre  audit. 

(b)  The  Administrator  and  the  Ckanptrol- 
ler  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their   duly  authorlxed   representatives,   shall 


have  soraes  for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books.  dQeumants, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
partinaat  to  asatatanee  received  nnder 
section  6  or  7  of  thU  Act. 

8cc  37  The  Oommtttec  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate,  or  any  duly  aothor- 
teed  sutxomnrtttee  thereof,  shall,  after  the 
ezptratlon  of  two  yaara  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  make  a  full  and 
complete  study  and  tnveatlgatlon  of  the 
admlPlaUaOuu  of  this  Act.  Dm  aaaamlttee 
shall  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  following  the  conctuxlon  of 
Its  study  and  investigation,  the  results  of  its 
study  and  Inveetlgatlon,  together  with  awch 
recommendatlocs  aa  It  deems  advisable. 


(ruosta 
tec.  S8.  As  used  ta  this  Act.  the 
"Saate"  means  any  of  the  ssfearal  States,  the 
Dtatrtet  of  OolumtiU.  or  the  Ooniaaop wealth 
of  Fmrto  Rioo:  and  kte  term  "Qnlted  lHaiaa" 
raf era  ao  the  aevaral  atstss.  the  Dlatrtet  of 
Ooinmhia,  and  the  Ooaamonwaadth  of  Puaeta 
Bioo. 

Mr.  R0BEBT50N.  Mr.  Pncideal. 
earlier  in  the  day  tbe  ctiainnAn  of  Uie 
committee  sent  word  to  the  disttn- 
uvdakktd  SeoAtor  from  Illiiials  (Mr. 
DooBiAg],  who  reported  the  bOl  to  the 
ammUte  on  behalf  of  the  ooomilttee.  that. 
since  he  was  the  dlsttngutahed  atithor  of 
the  Mil,  tbe  chairman  would  be  very 
glad  to  yield  to  Iilm  to  open  the  debate. 
But.  as  the  little  azchange  between  Sen- 
ators has  already  diedoeed,  it  was  not 
contemplated  that  deiiate  on  the  MU 
wookl  start  before  the  end  of  the  normal 
morning  hour — 2  o'clock.  So  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  nitnols,  the 
patron  of  the  bill.  Is  fx>t  present,  and  the 
chairman  will  open  briefly,  drlag  an  ex- 
planation of  why  he  voted  in  committee 
againat  the  report  of  the  cofnmlttee,  and 
why  he  Is  still  opposed  to  It. 

Bir.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  S.  1, 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  The  addi- 
tional Federal  credit  aikl  tbe  addltkmal 
Federal  bureaucracy  auihorlaed  by  this 
bill  are  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
depressed  areas.  Thus.  8.  1  will  give 
false  hope  to  those  who  look,  to  It  for 
economic  salvation.  It  will  use  Ineffec- 
Urtij  the  $394  mUUon  In  Federal  outlays 
permitted  under  It. 

If  leglslaUon  like  8.  1  Is  to  be  en- 
acted-^hovrever  Inappropriate  and  inef- 
fective It  may  be — a  number  of  major 
Improvements  should  be  Iticorporated  in 
the  bill.  The  power  to  administer  the 
program  should  be  Tested  dlrectiy  In  the 
Secretary  of  Oomraerce.  It  should  not 
be  placed  In  what  is  essentially  another 
new  Independent  agency  only  loosely 
associated  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. All  funds  should  be  made 
available  through  annual  appropriations 
with  no  recourse  to  baot'-door  Treasury 
financing.  But  even  If  these  amend- 
ments were  made  to  S.  1.  the  bill  would 
stUI  be  basically  tmsound. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  liADSCSK.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  mentioned  that  there  may 
be  taToired  in  the  pendinf  bill  back- 
door financing.  What  is  the  fact  with 
respect  to  whether  the  bill  follows  what 
is  the  normal  course  which  is  generally 
applied  in   connection  with  financing? 


uiey  wiu  acquve  m  cna  traimng  WBleh  Is     msora  the  prt^Mr  application  of  payments     activities  which  the  Administrator  shaU  have 
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Mr.  R0BERT80H.  The  bm  provides 
that  the  rrants  and  ordinary  e^endi- 
tures  shall  follow  the  eomtttotlanal 
provision  that  moncj-  shall  be  approiKi- 
ated  by  an  approptiation  bilL  Tlmtpio- 
vlsion  is  In  the  Oonstttutkm.  Bowvfer, 
that  provision  api^ee  only  to  $M  a^- 
lion  out  of  fSM  mlBlon.  The  other  $SM 
milUon  would  come  from  badt-door 
financing,  through  a  pipdine  to  the 
Treasury.  The  new  agency  woald  say  to 
the  Treasury,  "Let  me  hate  this  money. 
Here  is  my  certificate,  my  note."  The 
Treasury  would  ask.  "When  win  you  re- 
pay It?** 

The  agency  would  reply,  "We  don't 
know.  When  we  get  it- 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  new  acoiey 
would  have  authority  to  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury and,  through  the  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  indebtedness,  procure  the 
money? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  By  presenting  its 
lOU.  

Mr.  LAUSCHK  It  would  procure  the 
money? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  the  money 
would  come  out  of  tbe  Treasury.  Just  as 
if  we  had  appropriated  it.  Howerer.  the 
money  would  not  be  In  the  budget.  It 
would  be  added  to  tbe  deficit,  if  the 
Treasury  did  not  have  the  money  in 
hand. 

Mr.  ILAUSCHK  $84  million  of  it 
would  be  dealt  with  in  the  normal  fash- 
ion. What  items  in  the  bill  does  that 
amount  cover? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  will 
find  a  breakdown  of  the  amonnts  on. 
page  10  of  the  committee  repoxl.  Tbt 
breakdown  shows  the  grants  and  other 
expenditures  as  consisting  of  several 
items:  First,  $75  mllllan  for  public  fS- 
cilltles  for  industrial  or  commercial  pur- 
poses— that  refers  to  the  bringing  In  of 
factories,  where  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
streets  and  sewers  and  lights,  and  so  on; 
second.  $4,500,000  for  technical  assist- 
ance each  year:  third,  retraining  sub- 
sistence payments  of  $10  mflMon  each 
year:  and  last,  occupational  training  of 
$4,500,000  a  year. 

These  are  the  amounts  that  would  be 
appropriated. 

Tbe  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia,  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  will  offer  an  smfTiriment 
requiring  that  everythifig  be  provided  for 
by  annual  appropriation.  Tlie  amend- 
ment has  been  sent  to  the  desk.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  FniaaxcHTl.  who  at  one  time  was 
chairman  of  the  committee.  wUl  offer  an 
amendment  to  put  Jurisdiction  over  the 
program  under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, aiid  not  create  a  new  and  what 
could  be  a  very  expensive  bureaucracy. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  reason 
assigned  for  dealing  with  $94  million  of 
the  requested  total  sum  in  the  normal 
manner,  and  $300  million  of  it  through 
back-door  financing? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Wdl.  the  reason 
was  not  very  frankly  expressed.  The 
real  reason  is  that  those  who  favor  the 
program  do  not  want  an  independent 
committee  passing  Judgment  on  It.  b»* 
cause  they  fear  that  the  Appropfiatlona 
Committee  may  hold  it  up  or  may  eok 
down  the  amount.  When  they  get 
started  with  the  progrsm.  the  proponsnts 


to  be  able  to  have  a  freewheding 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  my  inf <Hmatlon, 
will  flie  Senator  from  '^Hrginia  describe 
how  the  program  would  become  a  free- 
wlieellng  program,  when  it  is  financed 
throogh  back-door  financing  instead  of 
wM|b*v»ir  the  administrators  of  the  jaro- 
gram  eome  before  the  regular  committees 
of  Congress  f  cm*  consideration  of  requests 
for  muxiey? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Congress  would 
be  passing  a  bill  creating  a  new  agency 
with  power  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
up  to  $300  million,  on  the  issuance  by 
that  agency  of  its  I  O  U's.  and  deliver- 
ing those  I  O  U's  to  the  Treasury.  In 
that  way  it  becomes  a  freewheeling 
spending  program.  When  the  agency  Is 
established  it  can  go  to  the  Treasury  and 
say  to  the  Treasury,  "Here  is  my  I  O  U. 
Let  me  have  $100  million."  Or  it  can 
ask  for  $200  million  or  $300  million.  In 
that  way  it  Is  a  freewheeling  agency 
spending  up  to  $300  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  It  could  continue  in  that  way  with- 
out annual  supervision  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  In  the  opinion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  this  program  should  be 
limited  to  one  or  two  years,  and  I  expect 
an  amendment  to  accomplish  that  will 
be  offered.  We  limit  foreign  aid  to  1 
year,  so  that  we  can  look  at  It  from  year 
to  year.  The  proposed  programs  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  6  years  and 
have  never  been  adopted,  because  we 
have  found  that  there  are  inherent 
weaknesses  in  such  a  proposed  program 
that  we  should  not  get  into.  Some  peo- 
ple have  been  afraid  that  if  we  get  into 
this  sort  of  thing  it  might  mean  the  end 
of  private  enterprise,  because  it  would 
put  the  Oovemment  into  the  business  of 
determining  by  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
where  industries  should  be  located.  That 
subject  has  been  argued  back  and  forth 
fOr  6  years. 

Tlie  bin  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
by  a  narrow  majority.  Now  we  have  it 
before  us  again.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  wHl  explain  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  believes  that  this  approach 
Is  ineffeetoal  and  unconstitutkmal,  and 
certainly  undesirable.  Furthermore. 
such  a  program  should  be  placed  directly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
ttttlfled  that  the  Department  had  45 
employees  trained  and  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  the  program  if  it  is  placed  in  his 
Department.  Furthermore,  the  junior 
'Ti'Tiftt^r  from  Virginia  believes  that  this 
ought  to  be  a  year-to-year  program,  so 
that  we  omild  take  a  look  at  it  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  at  hand  at  the  present 
time  the  amount  of  back-door  auth(»1za- 
tions  which  have  been  built  up  through 
the  years? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  Is  my  recollec- 
tion that  we  have  built  up  $56  bUIlon 
dollars  of  spending  in  that  way  in  recent 
years.  It  has  been  $114  billion  all  told. 
However.  $33  biUircm  was  outstanding 
on  June  30.  1060.  That  is  the  amount 
that  has  never  been  acted  upon  by  the 


Appropriations  Committees,  as  I  con- 
sider that  the  Ccmstltudon  requires,  and 
as  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conten^lated  when  ttiey  created  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  for  each  com- 
mittee to  handle  its  own  appropriattons. 
Then  it  was  found  that  a  committee 
would  be  prejudiced  for  a  certain  propo- 
sition or  would  be  prejudiced  agatost 
something.  Tbereiare  the  rules  were 
changed  to  provide  that  it  was  first 
necessary  to  get  an  autfaorisatian,  and 
ttien  it  was  made  necessary  for  a  fair 
and  impartial  committee  to  say  whether 
money  for  a  project  should  be  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  the  Appropri- 
ations Ccxnmittees  were  established,  it 
was  contemplated  that  they  would  be 
the  central  agencies  through  wliich  all 
financing  would  have  to  be  screened,  and 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
would  take  a  look  at  the  wliole  cloth,  to 
determine  how  that  cloth  diould  be  di- 
vided, and  to  make  certain  that  an  equi- 
table allocation  was  made  of  the  money. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  Tha"  is  cor- 
rect. Not  only  that,  but  the  committees 
were  to  do  it  every  year.  They  would 
not  say.  "Here  is  $400  milll<m  or  $500 
million  or  $600  million,  and  we  cannot 
put  our  hands  cm  it  until  you  q;>end  all 
of  that  money." 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Where  there  has  not 
been  the  service  ol  this  central  agoicy. 
the  Appropriations  Committees,  all  that 
is  nullified  when  ba<±-door  financing  is 
indulged  in.    Is  that  ccnrect? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Back-door  financing 
is  usually  motivated  by  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Committee 
on  Apprc^riations  is  sidestepped  under 
the  pleajdng  camouflage  that  what  la 
sought  is  a  loan,  not  an  appropriation. 
"Hie  bill  provides  a  reviving  fund,  and 
the  presvnnption  is  that  the  money  will 
be  repaid,  llie  argument  is  that  we  ere 
not  appropriating;  we  are  going  outside 
the  budget  to  let  sometme  borrow  money 
because  he  says.  "Here  is  my  I  O  U.  I 
will  repay  you."  But  everycme  knows 
that  that  is  a  subterfuge  for  getting 
money  from  the  Treasury  in  violation  of 
ttie  Ctmstitution.  It  is  an  effort  to  get 
money  without  the  safeguards  which 
Congress  wmtemplated  when  it  tocA 
from  each  of  the  committees  hav- 
ing legislative  Jurisdiction  tbe  power  to 
handle  its  own  appropriation  bill  and 
established  in  each  House  a  new,  sepa- 
rate, and  distinct  committee  for  that 
purpose.  The  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
pix^niations  has  50  members.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  group  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  questions. 
AN   DfooaaacT   arPBoacn 

For  one  thing,  S.  1  Is  an  tnotMrect  a!>- 
proach  to  the  economic  facts  of  hfe. 
We  should  ranembor  that  as  our  ec<m- 
omy  y^p^"*^  some  communities  inev- 
itably fall  behind  the  national  rate  of 
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growth.  Over  %  period  of  time,  these  lo- 
calities—p*rtteiilvi|r  depieswd  areas- 
may  seem  to  be  kw  and  lees  well  off. 
This  may  be  so  svm  though  In  smne 
cases  a  large  staMW  of  the  local  labor 
force  is  employed  and  even  though  local 
standards  of  llytac  continiie  to  advance. 
It  is  obvious  tbat  whatever  our  na- 
tional level  of  pftMperity  may  be.  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  areas  will 
be  below  average  at  any  one  time  or  over 
any  given  length  of  time.  As  long  as  be- 
low-average communities  improve  no 
faster  than  the  Natkm  grows,  they  will 
always  appear  to  be  comparatively  de- 
pressed, no  matter  how  much  progress 
they  have  made.  8.  1.  therefore,  can- 
not eliminate  a  problem  which.  like  the 
poor,  will  always  be  with  us  in  some 
measure. 

The  proponents  of  8.  1  claim  that  the 
bill  will  channel  eoonomic  activity  into 
depressed  areas  to  a  greater  degree  than 
would  otherwise  oeeur.  In  other  words, 
growth  would  be  directed  away  from  its 
natural  course  to  benefit  a  relatively 
small  number  of  areas  at  the  expense  of 
all  others.  Federal  direction  of  eco- 
ncxnic  growth  would  be  implemented 
chiefly  through  the  availability  of  $200 
million  of  Federal  credit  for  long-term 
loans  toward  commercial  and  industrial 
facilities,  and  $100  million  for  loans  and 
$75  million  for  grants  toward  public 
facilities  serving  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial establishments.  Besides  this, 
$10  million  would  be  authorized  for  re- 
training subsistence  payments,  $4.5  mil- 
lion for  technical  assistance,  and 
anothei  $4.5  million  for  occupational 
training. 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  the  figures  appear  on  page 
10  of  the  committee  report. 

The  precedent  established  by  these 
provisions  could,  in  my  opinion,  ulti- 
mately lead  to  Federal  control  over  all 
Industrial  location  or  relocation  in  every 
community.  To  the  degree  that  Federal 
control  under  this  bill  would  channel 
economic  expansion  away  from  its  nor- 
mal path,  we  will  pay  a  price  in  terms 
of  a  reduced  rate  of  overall  economic 
growth  and  a  lower  average  per  capita 
income  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
BIT.  LAUSCHEL  Was  there  any  dis- 
cussion before  the  committee  concerning 
the  factors  which  usually  induce  indus- 
try to  settle  in  a  community? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  that  subject.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  printed  hearings,  which  com- 
prise 880  pages.  There  was.  as  I  shall 
point  out  later,  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  causes  growth  and  employ- 
ment. There  was  a  theory  that  low  pro- 
duction costs  would  give  employment, 
and  the  bill  is  geared  to  that  theory. 
However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  some 
areas,  especially  In  New  England,  the 
existing  empty  factories  do  not  attract 
industry  and  provide  Jobs.  It  Is  the 
profit  motive  which  will  give  employ- 
ment. That  is  why  I  Mky  the  bill  ignores 
the  most  fundamental  principle,  namely, 
the  profit  motive,  recardless  of  the  cost. 
If  an  Uadustry  can  make  a  profit  In  a 


certain  area,  that  is  where  the  industry 
will  go.  and  that  is  where  it  will  remain. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  I  was  the  chief 
executive  of  Ohio,  my  efforts  were  di- 
rected substantially  to  attracting  new  in- 
dustries to  our  State.  My  experience 
was  that  these  factors  were  normally 
considered  by  those  who  were  seeking 
sites  for  business :  First,  closeness  to  the 
consuming  market;  second,  closeness  to 
the  supply  of  crude  materials;  third,  lo- 
cation in  a  community  which  insured 
adequate  legal  protection  of  property 
and  person. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fourth,  a  reasonable 
tax  rate;  fifth,  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  and  power;  sixth,  the  availability 
of  adequate  transportation  facilities — 
water,  rail.  and.  increasingly  important, 
air;  seventh,  a  healthful  living  environ- 
ment. 

Whenever  there  was  not  a  proximity 
of  consimiers  or  raw  materials  or  a  con- 
dition indicating  adequate  protection  of 
life  and  property,  industries  would  not 
settle  in  the  place  to  which  they  were 
Invited. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
comment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  eminently  correct.  He  has 
enumerated  factors  which  could  be  sum- 
marized in  the  phrase  "favorable  busi- 
ness climate."  A  favorable  business 
climate  is  one  which  offers  the  necessary 
raw  materials  and  facilities;  closeness 
to  markets;  protection  from  hoodlums; 
and  what  might  be  called  the  protection 
of  the  law. 

In  addition,  such  a  climate  provides 
a  chance  for  an  industry  to  make  a 
profit,  and  not  have  all  the  profit  taxed 
away.  It  offers  him  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  various  types  of  outlaw 
strikes  will  not  ruin  the  Industry  "s 
chances  for  success. 

I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  an 
excellent  statement  on  page  283  of  the 
hearings.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
P.  Lee,  vice  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Light  L  Power  Co.  Mr.  Lee  serves 
as  manager  of  his  company's  area 
development  department.  He  enumer- 
ated the  factors  which  the  bill  ignored 
and  indicated  why,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  not  solve  the  problem  of  either 
temporary  or  chronic  unemployment. 

There  are  two  types  of  unemployment. 
One  Is  chronic  unemployment,  such  as 
exists  in  the  bituminous  coalfields  of 
Pennsjlvania,  West  Virginia,  and  south- 
west Virginia.  The  miners  in  those 
areas  have  been  priced  out  of  the  market. 
Instead  of  the  previous  500.000  miners. 
200.000  now  produce  all  the  coal  that 
can  be  sold.  The  other  300,000  have  no 
employment,  and  they  do  not  have  any 
immediate  prospects  of  employment. 
They  have  been  In  that  situation  for 
4  or  5  years,  and  the  condition  is  getting 
worse.  That  is  chronic  unemployment. 
Temporary  unemployment  is  the  kind 
which  exists  seasonally  In  Atlantic  City. 
Detroit,  and  similar  areas.  One  area 
depends  on  tourists:  the  other  on  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles. 

If  the  money  provided  in  the  bill  is 
distributed  iiccordmg  to  where  there  is 
the  most  urgent  temporary  unemploy- 


ment. It  could  all  go — every  dollar  of 
It — to  a  few  large  cities.  aiKl  still  it 
would  not  accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Lee.  representing  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  page  383 
of  the  hearings  quoted  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  report  of  the  Ken- 
nedy task  force  on  area  redevelopment: 

Ch&ngM  In  ootuiuner  demand,  deplsUoo 
of  resources,  change*  Ui  defense  procurement 
or  tn  locsUon  of  defense  faculties,  de- 
centralUaUon  of  production,  lack  of  indus- 
trial dlverslflcatlon.  and  teciinologlcal 
chan^  are  the  most  Important  causes  of 
depressed  economic  conditions  In  the  labor 
surplus 


The  witness  himself  went  on  to  say: 

None  of  the  proTlslons  tn  the  bills  before 
you  for  loans  and  granU  undertake  cor- 
rection or  alleviation  of  the  causes  cited. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  that  raise 
the  question  of  whether  It  is  possible, 
merely  by  legislative  fiat  or  legislative 
declaration,  to  establish  conditions  that 
are  not  naturally  in  existence  in  a  com- 
munity that  desires  to  attract  industry? 
B4r.  ROBERTSON.  This  bill  ignores, 
first,  our  history,  which  clearly  proves 
that  our  great  economic  development 
and  our  wonderful  wealth  are  built  on 
the  system  of  private  enterprise.  If 
anyone  has  any  question  about  that,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  look  today  at  Western 
Germany.  Of  all  the  nations  In  the 
world,  after  we  gave  Western  Oermany 
some  operating  capital,  that  nation 
made  the  best  use  of  the  available  funds, 
by  doing  what  the  old  Jewish  prophet 
said  after  the  return  from  captivity  tn 
Babylon;  he  said,  "Oiu-  walls  were  rebuilt 
because  the  people  had  a  mind  to  work." 
That  is  still  true;  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  mind  to  work,  and  also  to  have  capital. 

The  best  way  to  get  capital  Is  to  ob- 
tain it  from  private  sources — to  pool 
one's  resources,  and  then,  perhaps,  ob- 
tain a  loan  from  a  financial  institution. 
A  second  way  to  get  capital  is  to  borrow 
it.  as  we  authorize  under  sections  501 
and  502  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  Un- 
der these  sections.  State  and  local  de- 
velopment corporations  can  obtain  capi- 
tal from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

But  the  poorest  way  to  get  capital  is 
the  way  provided  in  this  bill.  As  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said,  the  Oovem- 
ment  cannot,  by  legislative  flat,  cause 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  certain  product, 
merely  by  making  funds  available  and 
then  saying.  "Here  is  the  money  that  is 
needed  In  order  to  establish  the  factory. 
Now  take  the  money  and  get  busy." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  point  is  that  al- 
though we  could  pass  legions  of  laws 
stating  that  a  particular  factory  shall 
succeed,  yet  if  the  factory  Is  not  close 
to  the  consimiing  market,  it  will  be  at 
a  great  disadvantage. 

Likewise,  we  could  say  by  law  that  a 
certain  factory  shall  succeed:  but  if  it  is 
not  close  to  the  necessary  raw  materials, 
it  is  also  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Certainly  we  cannot,  merely  by  legis- 
lative declaration,  change  what  Is  an 
undesirable  atmosphere  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  business  into  one  that  Is 
desirable. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is.  of  course,  correct.  In  general,  al- 
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though,  Insofar  as  el( 
is  concerned,  a  nylon 
relatively,  closer  to  the  martat 
a  producer  of  Mtumlniw  coal  or 
ties.    The  point  Is  that  the  locatlop 
be  dose  enough  to  make  pom IMe 
cient  delivery. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Of  OOUTM, 
the  item  of  transportation 
portant. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  call 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  BDrKSTTl  on  page  671  of  the 
ings:  and  I  now  read  part  of  that 
ment: 

Senator  BxMimr.  In  spit*  ot  all 
public  Inducements.  Mine  UidusCrlss  cho— 
to  locate  In  aieaa  wli«r«  tlMce  Is  no  rant 
or  tax  Inducement.  This  suggests  tbat  tlMT* 
are  other  nonflnanclal  InduesBMUts  and  ad- 
vantages that  ma^  outpuU  aU  of  thw.  I 
am  Biuv  having  previously  been  in  Horth 
Carolina  that  you  will  agree  to  that,  and 
certainly  we  in  Utah  think  that  Is  right. 

I  think  the  experience  In  PenneylTanla  Is 
Tery  Interesting.  When  ICr.  Batt  was  lisrs 
with  us.  or  Mr.  DsTlln.  he  told  ui  that  o«tt 
of  500  industries  that  had  been  tadtaoed  to 
Locate  tn  PuuMjlvanla  in  ths  last  4)(  ysen 
onlj  140.  or  28  percent,  had  located  in  dis- 
tressed areas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  have  had  presumably  some  of  these 
econocnlo  financing  adrantages. 

I  would  like  to  put  Into  the  record,  rather 
than  to  ask  the  SacrKary  to  try  aad 
the  Information  I  have  gathered 
tbeee  other  factors.  I  sent  a  wire  to 
sute,  to  their  Industrial  davalopmank  or- 
ganization or  to  the  appropriate  group  that 
handlea  this  problem  and  I  askad  them  to 
list  for  me  the  advantages  which  they  of- 
fered to  Industry  and  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  order  of  F«nartty.  I  got  4T  re- 
plies, and  O  or  tha  repUea  ratad  radooad 
rent  or  flnanrial  aaslstanoa  In  balldliig  very 
low;  4  of  the  47  rated  it  in  tha  aUddla  e< 
the  list,  and  onlj  1  rated  It  as  high  as 
fourth  in  the  list  of  Inducementa. 

Yet  that  Is  the  major  Inducement 
provided  In  this  bUl. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  connection  with 
the  bill.  Senator  Bsnvstt  sent  out  those 
inquiries,  did  he? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  correct; 
and  the  replies  arc  to  be  found  begin- 
ning at  page  7S9  of  the  bearings. 

It  is  very  Interesting — and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  also  find  them 
Informative — to  read  the  IndlTkhial  Tlews 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  which  are 
printed  In  coimection  with  our  report. 
Senator  Bsnmktt  1&  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  a  past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactures.  He 
is  a  good  economist,  an  able  business- 
man, and  a  very  efficient  and  effect!^ 
Senator. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  bin  1  Is  based 
on  the  fallacious  proposition  that  busi- 
ness is  attracted  by  low-cost  c^portuni- 
ties  for  production,  i-ather  than  fay  hitii- 
proflt  opportunities  for  distribution.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  baste  Incentive 
for  private  enterprise  is  Just  the  oppo- 
site. And  jret  S.  1,  inan  efforttoredoee 
production  costs — partlculailjr  occu- 
pancy expenses,  which  ordinarily  are  a 

minor  share  of  total  operating  ouUajra 

endeavors  to  resolve  all  our  difSenttlea 
by  offering  Federal  loans  and  grantg  for 
industrial  and  commercial  facQitleB  and 
for  related  public  f acilitiea  to  aoj  i^Hgt^U 
private  or  puUlo  appUoank  Fedwal 
credit  would  be  made  available,  under 


the  terms  of  8.  1,  in  several  hundred 
areaa.  incfaktlng  Detroit,  Pittsburgh.  At- 
laatle  City,  and  San  Juan. 


wsoira  TOtM 

President,  this  Is  no  time  to  enact 
the  wrong  kind  of  legislation.  Nation- 
wide unemployment  in  Febnuuy  reached 
ft.7  minyin  persons,  the  highest  in  two 
decades.  If  Federal  action  Is  taken  now 
to  relieve  the  unemployment  situation. 
It  should  be  directed  toward  stimulating 
a  higher  general  level  of  production  and 
distribution,  rather  than  channeled  to- 
ward alleviating  unemployment  within  a 
compariUively  few  localities.  In  this 
connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that  im- 
wnployment  in  the  103  industrialized 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  S.  I 
represents  only  11  i>ercent  of  total  imem- 
ployment  Uiroughout  the  Nation. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  testified,  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  that  a  substantial 
budget  deficit  would  be  likely  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1961.  The  deficit  would  largely 
reflect  the  fact  that  corporate  profits 
may  be  as  much  as  $3  bUUon  lower  than 
estimated.  Personal  income  may  also 
fall  somewhat  short  of  earlier  forecasts. 

Any  additional  legislation,  such  as  S. 
1,  which  would  authorize  expenditures 
to  unbcdance  the  budget  even  further, 
should  be  considered  with  the  utmost 
care.  Punds  should  be  applied  where 
their  results  would  be  greatest.  They 
flhould  not  be  expended  solely  in  areas 
which  qualify  under  S.  1  for  aid  merely 
by  their  inability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
national  rate  of  economic  growth. 

AN  iNnmcnvE  approach 

Not  only  does  S.  1  inccHiwrate  the 
wrong  approach  at  the  wrong  time;  It 
alao  is  likely  to  use  ineffectively  what- 
ever akl  is  extended. 

Consider  the  case  of  loans  for  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  facilities.  Hie 
Mil  would  provide  $200  million  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  loans  over  a 
period  of  years.  Even  so.  this  large  Fed- 
eral outlay  would  be  equivalent  to  less 
than  2  percent  of  total  expenditures  iat 
new  plant  and  equipment  in  all  manu- 
factiu'ing  Industries  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  a  single  year.  Only  last  year, 
such  expenditures  came  to  $14.5  billion; 
this  year.  $14.1  billion  in  expenditures 
are  anticipated.  These  data,  of  course, 
exclude  any  outlays  for  commercial  fa- 
dlitlee  and  equipment. 

VASua  laaanmm  tnumaau 

Because  S.  1  incorporates  such  vague 
standards  of  eligibility  for  aid,  assistance 
extended  under  It  nadght  often  be  mis- 
dtreeted.  According  to  the  mandatory 
unemptoyment  tests  included  in  the  bill. 
ttie  Administrator  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  hare  to  designate  at  least 
103  industrialized  communities  as  eUgible 
for  assistance.  Besides  these  communi- 
ties, several  hundred  other  localities — 
including  rural  areas — would  undoubt- 
edly be  eligible,  although  they  cannot  so 
far  be  identified  imder  the  loos^y 
worded  provlsioos  of  the  bill. 

S.  1  does  not  indicate  how  Federal  as- 
sistance should  be  allocated  among  eli- 
gible areas.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the 
amount  of  loans  or  grants  that  could  be 
made  to  any  one  project  or  within  any 


one  State.  Of  the  648.400  unemidojred 
persons  in  the  103  eligible  industrialised 
areas  in  January,  approximatdy  one- 
tldrd  were  in  the  two  cities  of  Detroit 
and  Pittsburgh.  Would  Detroit  and 
Ptttdjurgh  then  get  one-third  of  aU  Fed- 
«nX  assistance?  If  Federal  aid  were 
spread  equally  among  the  lOS  eligible 
areas,  each  area  would  rec^ve  less  ttuui 
$4  million,  regardless  of  the  reascms  why 
its  unemployment  rate  was  high  and  re- 
gardless of  its  potentialities  for  redevel- 
oiMnent.  These  cases  suggest  some  of 
the  dlfflcoltles  inherent  In  administering 
the  proposed  legislation. 

■KLIBP   MAT   aa  Oin.T   mOOBAKT 

While  few,  if  any,  areas  would  receive 
substantial  assistance  under  S.  1,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  such  aid  would  be 
translated  into  lasting  employment  ben- 
efits. The  provisions  of  the  bill  require 
that— 

The  project  for  which  financial  aeelstance 
is  soufi^t  Is  reasonably  calculated  to  provide 
more  than  a  temporary  alleTlatlon  of  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within  ttia 
redevelopment  area  wherein  such  project  U. 
or  will  he,  located. 

In  view  of  the  fluctuations  In  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  wliich  occur 
during  business  cycles — particularly 
within  depressed  areas — ^what  perma- 
nent alleviation  could  this  bUl  truly 
promise? 

No  immediate  relief,  however  tonpo- 
rary.  would  be  in  slghL  Many  months 
would  pass  before  aid  could  be  extended 
through  bureaucratic  channels,  and  then 
incorporated  in  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  related  public  faclUttes  and  evi- 
denced by  additional  employment.  If  any. 
MeanwhUe,  no  new  blue-cQllar  Jobs 
would  be  created  through  S.  1.  Many 
areas  originally  eligible  for  assistance 
might  well  work  themselves  out  of  their 
difSculties  before  financial  aid  was  re- 
ceived under  the  proposed  legislation. 

TTMDEaiCntSB   T..OCAL    imTIATXVX 

S.  1  fails  to  provide  for  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  whatever  Federal  aid  could 
be  extended.  No  mandat(»y  State  or 
local  government  partldpatlcm  Is  re- 
quired toward  grants  tac  public  facili- 
ties, nor  are  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment funds  caUed  for,  to  hcdp  pay  for 
technical  assistance.  No  State  or  local 
government  aid  is  necessary  to  finance 
the  retraining  subsistence  payments, 
which  might  better  be  classlAed  either 
as  outright  Federal  aid  to  education  or 
as  unemploymoit  r^ef  underwritten 
entirely  at  Federal  expense. 

Failure  to  require  greater  State  or 
local  government  participation  In  these 
programs  means  that  Federal  aid.  how- 
ever Ineffective,  will  not  go  as  far  as  it 
might  if  State  or  local  government  par- 
ticipation were  at  least  more  than  nomi- 
nal. Worse  yet,  the  nominal  require- 
ments for  State  or  local  financial  par- 
ticipation are  likely  to  mcourage  still 
greater  dependence  upon  Federal  largess. 

AKirUAL   AFFSOFSUTIOirS 

The  assistance  provided  by  S.  1, 
whether  loans  or  grants,  should  be  pro- 
vided through  annual  appropriations, 
rather  than  through  back-door  Treasury 
financing.  As  now  worded,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes annual  apprcHiiriations  only  for 
grants.    I  have  already  submitted,  as  I 
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h«Te  prerioualy  Mild,  «nd  I  ah&ll  call  up, 
«n  Amendment  to  finance  the  entire  pro- 
gram throuch  a|i|«H>rlatlon«. 

I  have  long  bMn  opposed  to  using  the 
borrowing  auttaorltj  as  a  device  to  dr- 
cimivent  the  appn^niations  process. 
This  device  not  only  bypasses  the  Ap- 
propriations Cooimlttee;  it  also  bypasses 
the  basic  prlnelpte  that  all  money  bills 
must  be  Initiated  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Back-door  financing  programs  have 
already  grown  to  unreasonable  di- 
mensions. Aooordlng  to  the  latest  re- 
port, the  U.S.  Treasury  in  mid- 1830 
held  over  $33  bUllon  in  sec vui ties  ac- 
quired under  congressional  authoriza- 
tions for  public-debt  transactions 
covering  a  variety  of  Federal  programs. 
Cumulative  expenditures  under  back- 
door Treasury  advances  exceeded  $114 
billion. 

Some  persons  advocate  using  the  bor- 
rowing authority  for  loan  programs,  and 
using  the  appropriations  process  for  ex- 
penditure programs.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  position.  But  even  the  adherents 
of  such  a  viewpoint  should  hesitate  to 
fall  back  upon  the  borrowing  authority 
for  loan  programs  which  would  be 
established  undo-  8.  1.  The  $300  mil- 
lion in  loans  win  be  secured,  if  at  all, 
by  second,  third,  and  fourth  mortgages. 
They  could  be  made  for  long  tenns — up 
to  25  years,  in  the  case  of  industrial  and 
commercial  facilities:  and  up  to  40 
years,  in  the  caw  of  public  facilities. 

There  Is  no  requirement  that  they 
must  be  amortted.  The  original  bill 
provided  for  a  anall  sinking  fund  of 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  per  azmum  of 
the  outstanding  principal  amount  to 
cover  losses  on  loans  for  commercial  and 
industrial  facilltlei.  The  amended  bill 
does  not  require  that  even  this  Inade- 
quate amoimt  be  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
against  bad  loans. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  that  all 
loans  will  be  adranced  in  distressed 
areas  where  outaide  financing  Is  not 
otherwise  available  from  private  lenders 
or  other  Federal  agencies  on  reasonable 
terms.  The  loans  will  be  extended  in 
connection  with  redevelopment  pro- 
grams which  may  or  may  not  succeed 
over  the  next  25  to  40  years.  They  will 
be  made  with  no  required  amortization 
provisiMi  and  perhaps  without  any  se- 
ciirity.  How  can  we  hope  that  any  sub- 
stantial part  ctf  these  loans  will  ever  be 
repaid? 

What  happoMd  under  the  borrowing 
authority  related  to  the  Defense  Pro- 
ductlcm  Act  may  well  be  repeated  here. 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion may  become  Insolvent  as  a  result 
of  having  to  pay  Interest  on  money 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  which  has 
gone  down  the  drain.  The  Adminis- 
tration, like  thow  administering  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  borrowing  author- 
ity, may  be  back  before  the  Congress 
pleading  to  have  Interest  waived  or  can- 
celed and  pleading  to  have  losses  for- 
given. By  that  time,  it  will  be  too  late 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
for  any  other  congressional  committee 
to  review  the  programs  and  to  see 
whether  proper  caution  or  discretion 
has  been  used.  Tbe  provision  of  S.  1 
which  would  requlr*  a  one-time  study 


and  investigation  of  the  program  after 
two  years  would  be  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to,  but  not  a  substitute  for.  annual 
reviews  made  under  normal  appropria- 
tions processes. 

A  number  of  witnesses  have  testified 
that  the  programs  to  be  aet  up  under  S.  1 
would  be  essentially  experimental.  This 
Is  all  the  more  reason  why  loan  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator through  annual  appropriations 
which  provide  for  compulsory  yearly  re- 
views of  program  results.  Such  reviews 
give  an  opportunity  for  better  fiscal 
management  by  allowing  some  congres- 
sional control  over  administrative  dis- 
cretion in  the  timing  as  well  as  in  the 
amount  of  expenditures.  This  would 
place  the  operations  of  area  redevelop- 
ment on  the  same  basis  as  our  foreign 
aid  programs  as  well  as  many  other  Fed- 
eral activities. 

OEPABTMKNT  OT  COMMKRCB 

The  area  redevelopment  program 
should  be  established  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Ad- 
ministrative powers  should  be  vested 
directly  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  program  should  not  be  set  up  as 
what  Is  etisentially  another  independent 
agency,  only  vaguely  associated  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Such  a  pro- 
posal Is  directly  contrary  to  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5  of  1950.  which  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  all 
powers  vested  in  any  ofBcial  within  the 
Department.  This  transfer,  along  with  a 
number  of  others  related  to  different  De- 
partmentfi.  was  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. 

These  Improvements — placing  the  pro- 
gram squarely  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations for  loans  as  well  as  for 
grants — would  strengthen  S.  1  con- 
siderably. Even  so.  S.  1  would  still  repre- 
sent an  incorrect  and  ineffective  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and  would  be 
adopted  at  the  wrong  time.  The  bill 
would  still  hold  no  real  hope  of  economic 
redemption  for  our  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESromo      OFFICER     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU.      

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPUBLICAN  OPPOSITION  TO  FED- 
ERAL AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  of  March  5  there  appeared 
an  article  that  wsts  released  to  the  press 
by  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  president  of 
Brigham  Young  University. 

In  this  release  Dr.  Wilkinson  points 
out  he  sei-ved  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  education,  science,  and 
technology  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  and  then  also  points  out 
that  he  hiis  conducted  a  poll  of  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  Republican  Na- 
tional  Convention   on   whether   or  not 


those  delegates  favor  and  support  Ind- 
eral aid  to  education. 

He  states,  as  a  result  of  his  poll,  that 
96  percent  of  the  delegates  are  opposed 
to  Federal  aid  for  teachers'  salaries, 
with  only  3  percent  favoring  it,  and  that 
81  percent  oppose  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, with  18  percent  favoring  it. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  he.  Dr. 
Wilkinson,  considers  it  as  a  mandate  of 
the  Republican  Party  to  oppose  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  me  very  curious  that  we  would  have  a 
delegate  to  that  convention  pointing  out 
that  the  platform  of  the  party  which 
was  adopted  was  opposed  by  81  percent 
of  the  delegates,  or  at  least  the  ones  who 
responded  to  the  poll. 

I  call  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  a 
Federal- aid -to-educaUon  bill  has  been 
Introduced  In  this  body  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DitxsEit],  which  is  S. 
433;  that  a  Federal -aid-to-education  bili 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 
ton 1 ,  S.  293 ;  and  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  introduced  a  bill,  in 
which  he  has  been  joined  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsJ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  IMr.  AntxHj,  the  mi- 
nority whip,  the  Senator  from  California 
[  Mr.  KucHKL ) ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
( Mr.  Foif 0  J .  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Waxv],  also  proposing 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

This  fact  leaves  me  rather  confused  as 
to  the  position  of  the  party  and  the  dele- 
gates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  full  In  the  Rccoio  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  to  see  if  they  can  under- 
stand what  is  the  point  of  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son's statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows : 

BYU  Pkxsidbnt  Attack*  XJJB.  Aid  to 
Bducatiom 

A  "mandate"  for  tb«  defeat  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  waa  offered  Priday  by  Dr. 
Krneat  L.  Wllklnaon.  president  of  Brl^ham 
Toung  Ucaverslty.  In  a  HoUl  Utah  press 
conference. 

Tbe  educator-attorney  presented  results 
of  a  personal  poll  of  the  1.331  delegates  to 
laat  year'a  Republican  National  Convention, 
which  he  aald  "lndlca.tee  an  OTenrhelmlng 
oppoeltlon  within  the  party  to  Federal  aid." 

More  than  83  percent  of  the  delegatee  re- 
plied to  Dr.  WllUnaon's  poll,  he  aald. 

"ThU  reeponae  ahowa  that  only  3  percent 
favor  and  M  percent  are  agalnat  Federal  aid 
for  teachers'  salaries.  Only  18  percent  favor, 
and  81  percent  oppose  Federal  aid  for  achool 
construction. 

Ballots  were  sent  to  the  1.331  delegates,  of 
whom  840.  or  63  percent,  answered. 

Of  those  answering.  147.  or  18  percent, 
favored  Federal  aid  for  school  oonstructlon. 
083.  or  81  percent,  opposed  It. 

(Only  23  votes — 3  percent  of  those 
answering — favored  teacher  aalary  help  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  In  oppoeltlon  were 
810.  or  99  percent.  One  percent  cast  no 
ballot  on  each  question.) 

He  called  on  "patriotic  Americans  of  both 
parties  In  the  Congress  to  defeat  thU  new 
Intrusion  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  Into 
the  last  time-honored  sanctuary  of  local  and 
State  government — education." 

President  Kennedy's  special  message  to 
Oongreas.  c«Ulng  for  a  billion  doUars  a  year 
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for  6  years  in  Federal  aid  to  the  sehools, 
Dr.  Wilkinson  t«rm*d  "ths  most  ssduetlv* 
legislative  reoonuaeudatlan  on  adueattOQ 
ever  presented  to  iho  Cnngrwa  ** 

Offered  with  utter  disregard  of  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  our  Fsdsral  Oovsm- 
ment."  he  said,  "and  without  evsn  a  rag- 
gestlon  as  to  how  ths  money  will  svsr  b* 
raised,  the  White  House  sehsms  flagrantly 
attempts  to  marshal  public  support  and 
purchase  oongresslonal  votes  by — 

"1.  Holding  bclore  each  ooUsg*  adminis- 
trator the  additional  hail  of  gSM  for  sach 
Federal  scholarship  student  on  the  campus. 
even  though  schools  have,  up  to  the  pr— nt, 
educated  these  students  as  a  pubUe  asrvtos. 

"2  Making  funds  avaUabl*  to  all  ttis 
States  by  completely  ignoring  tbe  dssiigrsgs- 
tlon  Issue. 

"3.  Promising  a  ooutlnuatlon  of  Btats  and 
local  control  even  though  every  rasponslhls 
legislative  and  administrative  oOlelal  knows 
that  If  Federal  Ooremment  puts  up  tlie 
money.  Federal  control  Is  not  only  propv, 
but  ultimately  Inevllable." 

He  characterlaed  the  BepubUean  natkinal 
convention,  which  adopted  s  minority  re- 
port favoring  Federal  aid  to  ths  schooli  as  a 
"televlaion  spectacle,"  in  which  It  was  Im- 
posalble,  becaosa  of  debate  limitations,  to 
present  the  majority  report  of  the  raboom- 
mlttee  on  education,  science,  and  tech- 
nology. 

"A  majority  of  that  subeommlttse  op- 
posed the  plank  on  Fedsral  aid  to  eduea- 
tlon."  he  said. 

"Because  It  was  vlrtvially  Impossible  for 
the  delegates  at  Chicago  to  vote  fairly  on  the 
subject,  he  said.  Members  of  Oongreas 
should  give  due  consideration  to  the  view 
expressed  by  the  delegates  In  his  personal 
poll. 

"I  am  worried  about  our  flnandal  Intsg- 
rtty."  he  said.  "While  our  announced  Fed- 
eral debt  U  placed  near  $aoo  billion,  that 
Is  J  ist  the  due  amount.  Include  ths  ac- 
crued debt,  and  tho  figure  Jumps  to  $750 
billion,  or  a  per  capita  debt  In  this  ooimtry 
of  •4.100." 

Dr.  Wilkinson  said  that  President  Ken- 
nedy himself  announced  building  need  for 
the  schools  as  600,000  classrooms  In  the  nsst 
10  years. 

"That's  00.000  classrooms  a  ysar.  but  In 
the  past  S  years  we  have  built  00.000  class- 
rooms a  year,  without  Federal  aid."  be  said. 

"It  Is  clear  that  for  us  to  »»i««w*«t»^  our 
present  rate  of  achool  construction  would 
be  more  than  adequate,  and  could  even  ds- 
cline  In  the  liMO's  and  stUl  provide  suiBolsnt 
classrooms." 

He  said  his  of^xisltlon  to  Federal  aid  does 
not  extend  to  State  aid. 

"The  Stete  must  make  the  effort."  he  said. 
"But  If  a  State  falls  to  eqtuOlae  tbe  insqol- 
tles  within  ite  borders.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  It  will  make  the  effort  Just 
becauae  it  has  more  money?"  h«  asksd. 


THE  CURRENT  REXJESSION  AND  THE 
KENNEDY  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  tes- 
timony this  week  on  the  current  reces- 
sion by  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Counoil 
of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Seeretaiy  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  other  high 
officials  makes  this  an  amirosnlate  time 
to  appraise  President  Kennedy's  anti- 
recession program.  I  say  It  Is  an  an>ro- 
priate  time  because  we  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  taking  up  measures  with  respect 
to  It.  Hence,  it  nhould  be  put  In  per- 
spective. 

I  think  the  same  test  might  conceiv- 
ably be  applied  here  as  that  which  we 
discussed  yesterday  on  the  nomination 
for  a  high  Federal  office,  which  Is  that 


we  should  not  be  swept  away  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  excitement  of  the  honey- 
moon, nor  should  we  at  the  same  time, 
as  the  minority,  be  enjoined  from  crit- 
leUng  and  objecting  to  and  differing 
with  whatever  Is  proposed  by  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlMi.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  clearly  define  our  fimctlon  as 
being  to  oppose  where  opposition  is  nec- 
essary, but  we  should  offer  constructive 
alternatives  where  that  is  dictated,  and 
propose  new  initiatives  of  our  own  v^here 
that  is  necessary.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  am  making  these  brief  remarks 
today. 

First,  let  us  not  dodge  the  overriding 
domestic  issue  today — we  are  in  a  real 
recession.  We  must  face  this  unhappy 
fact  and  we  must  act  accordingly.  But 
let  us  not  so  overstate  the  problem  as  to 
damage  public  confidence  in  the  econ- 
omy; let  us  not  so  bUnd  ourselves  to  the 
positive  factors  in  our  economy  as  to 
c<mf  use  our  people.  Let  Americans  know 
the  truth — but  let  us  not  leave  them 
bewildered  as  to  what  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  because  it  is 
a  very  interesting  partisan  enterprise  for 
the  Democrats  to  always  try  to  paint  the 
Republicans  as  being  i>eople  who  are  cal- 
loused to  unemployment.  Unemploy- 
ment is  extremely  serious,  and  I  can  say 
with  deep  sincerity  that  it  app>eals  to, 
ctmcems,  and  troubles  the  heart  of 
every  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as 
much  as  it  does  hearts  of  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  made  clear. 

At  one  and  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is 
also  fair  to  say,  when  there  are  some  63 
mlllioa  persons  gainfully  employed  that 
also  should  move  our  hearts. 

So  when  we  look  at  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  terms  of  the  country,  in  terms  of 
the  Nation  as  a  nation.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  who  tries  to  define  a  course  of 
actiim  which  will  do  the  most  good  for 
the  63  million,  as  well  as  help  and  succor, 
as  Indeed  we  must,  the  almost  6  million 
unemployed,  should  be  accused  of  being 
calloused  or  indifferent. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  lies  in  my  mouth  better  than  in 
the  mouths  of  most  others.  I  have  quite 
a  voting  record  in  terms  of  prolabor 
measures,  measures  for  the  relief  of  un- 
emplosrment,  for  housing,  and  for  dozens 
of  other  things  generally  considered  to 
be  In  the  welfare  class.  I  say  what  I  do 
advisedly,  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  every  Member  of  the  minority  that  it 
be  made  clear. 

I  repeat:  I  feel  deeply  convinced  that 
the  unemployment  of  people  in  our 
country  moves  the  heart  of  every  Senator 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  much  as  it 
moves  the  heart  of  every  Senator  on  the 
other  side.  I  hope  we  shall  have  an  end 
to  the  Idea  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
could  be  or  would  be  calloused  to  the  im- 
employment  of  any  American. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a  real  re- 
cession, but  conditions  are  very  far  from 
being  the  worst  since  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's,  as  one  administration 
spokesman  has  said.  Nor  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  partisan  comparison  be- 
tween the  1947-53  and  1953-60  periods, 
hy  not  making  clear  that  the  trough  of 
the  1949-50  recession  was  sandwiched 
between   two   boom   periods,   the   first 


caused  by  the  pent-up  demand  after 
World  War  n  and  the  second  by  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

Nor  is  the  situation  so  grave  as  to  re- 
quire the  administration  to  put  an  "ur- 
gent antirecession"  label  on  every  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  sent  to  Congress, 
even  when  the  measure  can  have  no  im- 
mediate or  even  direct  effect  on  ending 
the  recession. 

How  bad  is  the  recession?  Its  trade- 
marks and  indices  are  imemployment 
and  a  serious  imbalance  in  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  pasmients.  Unemploy- 
ment hsis  risen  since  last  Ju^  from 
3,800,000  to  5,700.000.  or  6.8  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force.  By  way  of  per- 
spective, in  1923  unemployment  stood  at 
12.8  million  or  24.9  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Moreover,  from  1932  through 
1941 — for  11  consecutive  years — our  un- 
employment total  was  greater  than  it  ts 
now.  But  it  is  clearly  inappropriate  to 
compare  the  current  recession  with  con- 
ditions of  the  1930's. 

Let  us  compare  the  current  unemploy- 
ment picture  with  our  postwar  reces- 
sions. In  194^-50,  imemployment  ex- 
ceeded 6  percent  of  the  labor  force  for  11 
months,  reaching  a  high  point  of  7.3  per- 
cent during  August  1949.  In  1958.  the 
number  of  jobless  exceeded  6  percent  for 
11  months,  reaching  a  peak  of  7.7  per- 
cent in  July  and  August  of  that  year. 
In  February  1961  we  were  in  our  5th 
month  of  imemployment  above  6  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  is  that 
this  recession  is  not  nearly  as  severe  as 
previous  ones.  Of  course,  we  are  very 
glad  that  it  is  not  as  severe  as  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  and  we  certainly 
hope  and  pray  it  will  not  be.  It  has  not 
even  attained  the  duration  or  the  sever- 
ity of  the  recession  of  1949  of  the  Tru- 
man administration,  or  the  recession  of 
1958  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  lovely 
partisan  exercise  to  blame  it  on  the  other 
fellow,  but  we  have  both  experienced 
recessions,  and  such  a  statement  simply 
will  not  stand  up  in  terms  of  the  facts 
and  figures. 

Another  significant  indicator,  gross 
national  product,  should  be  examined. 
The  GNP  today  has  dropped  from  a  rec- 
ord high  of  $505  billion  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1960  to  $500.6  billion  in  the 
last  quarter — a  decline  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent. In  1933.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
GNP  has  dropped  by  30  percent  from 
1929.  During  the  Truman  administra- 
tion's recession  in  1949-50,  GNP  declined 
4.4  percent,  from  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1948  to  the  second  quarter  of  1949.  Dur- 
ing the  1958  recession  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  GNP  dropped  by  4.8  per- 
cent from  the  third  quarter  of  1957  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent recession  has  not  attained  any  such 
duration  or  intensity  of  diminution  in 
the  gross  national  product  as  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  previous  postwar  re- 
cessions. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  which  are 
brighter  factors  than  we  wculd  be  led 
to  believe  from  the  picture  painted, 
there  are  some  strong  factors  in  our 
economy  which  should  not  be  overlo(dced. 
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We  xuMT  haw  M.?  alUioo  persons  em- 
pk>7«d.  8  BiBlaB  Bote  Uun  in  January 
1950.  In  January,  our  1961  peraonal  In- 
eome.  at  tJMM  MlUoa.  was  off  only  a 
fracUoQ  or  1  iwitum  /root  the  raoord 
peak  of  I4M.7  MBkm  in  October  I960. 
So  tbe  tndieet  wltb  reapect  to  unem- 
ploymoit.  It  la  fair  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— altboufb  they  are  serious,  and 
although  we  should  attend  to  them,  a^ 
I  shall  indicate  in  a  few  minutes,  vigor- 
ously and  pitxivtly — by  no  means  rate 
with  the  dire  statements  made  about 
this  being  the  worst  recession  since  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930  s. 

The  other  dUBcolty  we  have  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  IntemationaJ  balance  of 
payments.  The  international  balance 
of  payments  runalng  against  us  at  $3.8 
billion  in  IMO,  as  compared  to  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  1958  and  $3.7  billion  in  1959— 
$11  billion  for  the  last  3  years — accom- 
panied by  a  gold  loss  of  $5  billion  over 
the  last  3  years.  Is  admittedly  bad,  but 
that  is  more  a  matter  of  adjustment  to 
changed  condltiops  among  free  world 
nations  in  their  trade  and  monetary  re- 
sources than  to  slack  economic  condi- 
tions. 

I  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  who  p<^ted  that  out,  because 
in  his  testimony  he  made  it  very  clear, 
pin  pointing  exactly  where  we  faced  our 
dlfflciilty.  He  was  Joined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  pointing  out  that 
the  primary  dUBculty  In  respect  to  the 
imbalance  came  with  respect  to  $2  billion 
of  short-term  funds  hunting  for  higher 
Interest  rates.  When  a  nation  is  a 
world  banker,  as  we  are.  Mr.  President, 
it  must  be  prepared  for  that  kind  of  sit- 
iiation.  Of  course,  we  must  take  meas- 
ures to  meet  It.  but  we  cannot  be  fright- 
ened by  it  and  should  not  consider  it 
some  basic  flaw  In  the  economy.  It 
must  therefore  be  met  with  measures  to 
relieve  us  of  some  international  finan- 
cial strains,  not  necessarily  antireces- 
sion measures,  because  fundamentally  It 
is  not  an  indicator  of  a  recession. 

On  the  basis  of  unemployment  and 
baiance-of -payments  figures,  the  current 
recession  appears  to  be  approaching, 
though  It  has  by  no  means  attained,  con- 
ditions of  the  1958  recession.  It  Is  not 
as  bad  as  the  1949  recession  and  cer- 
tainly In  no  way  resembles  conditions 
of  the  1930's.  But  unemplojrment  Is  Its 
key  and  Imbalanced  International  pay- 
ments are  a  complication. 

These  figures.  I  believe,  give  us  a  truer 
perspective  of  Just  how  serious  the  cur- 
cent  recession  Is.  It  is  luifortunate  that 
the  administration  has  used  an  overly 
political  approach  In  Its  assessment  of 
the  size  and  likely  duration  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

I  am  glad  to  state  here  and  now  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  that  has  been  corrected 
by  the  administration's  outi  top  economic 
people;  the  Cooncil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, under  Its  chairman.  E>r.  Heller, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

This  approach  before  these  moderating 
factors  has  tended  to  omit  the  strong 
factors  of  the  economy  and  has  served  to 
lessen  the  impact  on  the  public  con- 
sciousness of  the  adverse  aspects  char- 
acterizing the  receaslon.    While  I  do  not 


feel  wo  are  likely  to  be  talked  into  a 
depresNion.  it  would  liave  been  a  far 
bMdthier  approach  for  the  administra- 
tion to  preeent  a  fair  and  politically  un- 
ooiored  picture  of  our  economic  situa- 
tion. 

I  hasten  again  to  add  that  I  am  very 
glad  this  has  now  been  done  by  theae  two 
high  officials  on  the  economic  side  of  the 
Government. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that  al- 
though the  gravity  of  ttiis  recession  has 
been  overstated,  it  is  still  a  real  recession. 
We  have  an  excellent  chance  to  emerge 
from  it  quite  soon  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  anUcipate  ttiat  it  will  worsen  or  de- 
velop into  a  depression.  Both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers confirm  that  fact.  But  we  are  still 
in  economic  trouble;  the  number  of  Job- 
less is  far  too  great;  and  action  is  neces- 
sary 

I  am  In  favor  of  programs  that  are 
truly  antirecession:  that  is.  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits, 
additional  F>ederal  aid  for  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents,  earlier 
social  security  retirement,  speedupe  in 
Government  spending  and  highway. 
Government  building  and  home  con- 
struction programs,  and  priority  In 
defense  constracts  to  labor  surplus  areas. 
But  certain  other  administration 
proposed  programs  are  not  strictly  anti- 
recession yet  labeled  as  such  by  the  ad- 
ministration, apparently  to  push  them 
through  on  an  emergency  basis.  These 
include  an  increase  In  the  minimum 
wage,  Bid  to  chronically  distressed  areas, 
an  increase  In  social  security  payments, 
and  a  program  of  medical  care  for  our 
older  citizens.  Although  those  programs 
also  carry  the  "antirecession"  label,  they 
do  not  In  themselves  have  measureabie 
antirecession  effect. 

At  least  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  these  protrrams  have 
desirable  objectives,  even  though  some 
of  us  may  believe  there  are  better  al- 
ternatives for  achieving  thrm.  as  In  the 
case  of  the  medical  care  and  distres.sed 
area  bills,  but  they  can  be  and  should 
be  subjected  to  careful  analysis  and  con- 
sidered Judgment  and  should  not  be 
rushed  through  in  the  spirit  of  Interim 
measures  to  meet  a  recession  emergency 
I  add,  too,  that  I  shall  undoubtedly 
vote  for  measures  In  each  of  these  fields, 
and  yet  I  think  It  is  Important  to  the 
whole  country  to  have  the  entire  ques- 
tion in  perspective  as  to  what  Is  and 
what  Is  not  an  antirecession  measure. 
It  Is  much  too  early  to  l>e  overly  criti- 
cal of  the  new  administration  and  I 
believe  It  is  entitled  to  every  chance  to 
lead  this  country  In  the  right  direction. 
And  It  is  entitled  to  help  from  all  of  us 
in  the  measures  which  It  takes  to  meet 
that  objective. 

But   it   Is   not   too  early   to  sound   a 
warning,    just    as    warnings    are    being 

soimded  on  Presidential  appointments 

warnings  that  we  shoiild  not  permit  the 
"honeymoon"  period  of  the  new  admin- 
istration to  encourage  Improvidence. 
Cooperation  and  prompt  action  to  meet 
the  recession  emergency — yes.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  emergency  tag  on  legis- 
lation where  It  does  not  belong— no. 


The  eonetroctive  opposition  has  a 
duty  to  oppose  when  opposition  is 
needed,  to  suggest  new  initiatives  or 
feasible  alternatives  that  can  do  the  Job 
t)etter,  and  to  support  what  deserves  to 
be  supported,  even  when  the  adminis- 
tration may  not  have  that  support  with- 
in its  own  party. 

The  real  issues  are  first,  the  effort  to 
put  the  emergency  tag  on  legislation  on 
which  it  does  not  belong;  and  second, 
the  prosjject  that  the  main  reliance  for 
dealing  with  the  recession  will  be  on 
Government  action  rather  than  on  in- 
centives to  the  private  economic  sys- 
tem and  leadership  by  Government — 
the  kind  of  leadership  advocated  by 
Pederal  Reserve  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  and  the  kind  of 
Government-business  cooperation  con- 
templated by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  in  their  recent  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1.  who  Is  In 
the  Chamber,  that  this  Is  commonly  con- 
sidered the  "Think  Committee"  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  should  like  to  state  to  him 
that  under  his  chairmanship,  as  It  has 
developed  in  tlie  past  2  years,  the  com- 
mittee fully  deserves  that  appellation.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  Senator  can  enjoy 
any  greater  pleasure  in  this  body  than 
to  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  him 
and  his  associates  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
In  this  country  we  are  thinking  now 
in  terms  of  vindicating  the  two-party 
system,  and  what  I  consider  a  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  Demo- 
cratic national  administration  and  what 
I  regard  as  a  proper  Republican  posi- 
tion Is  encompassed  in  the  contrasting 
concept  of  dealing  with  the  recession  by 
Government  and  dealing  with  the  re- 
cession by  Incentives  and  the  private 
economic  system  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Government. 

I  should  like  to  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  the  development  of  that  concept.  I 
should  like  to  spell  out  those  Items  of  In- 
cenUve  and  facilitation  which  I  think 
represent  a  proper  Republican  position 
as  an  alternative  to  the  idea  that  we 
must  turn  this  problem  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  Government  will 
solve  it. 

First.  A  U.S.  productivity  drive  Is  es- 
sential. Step  1  Is  to  Increa.sp  our 
productivity  through  a  more  rapid  mod- 
ernization of  our  industrial  plant  which 
during  the  past  50  years  has  actually 
been  aging  perceptibly  because  of  in- 
adequate investment  In  new  capital 
equipment  and  facilities.  A  1959 
McGraw-Hill  publications  survey  shows 
that  one-third  of  our  over  $300  billion 
Industrial  plant  is  becoming  obsolescent 
and  depredation  allowances  lag  $4  to  $6 
billion  a  year  behind  our  replacement 
needs. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  at  this  session  then 
surely.  In  view  of  world  competition,  a 
productivity  drive  is  vital. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  Dr.  Heller, 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Cwmnlttee  on  Monday  last,  pre- 
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sented  some  facts  and  flgurei  on  the 
obsolescence  of  American  plant*,  whleh 
I  commend  to  every  Senator.  He  hAC 
not  let  us  get  off  easy,  either,  became 
he  has  confirmed  what  so  many  of  lu 
have  heard  testified  to  before,  whkli  !• 
that  we  are  not  priced  out  of  the  inter> 
national  maiket  by  virtue  oi  our  wage 
scales,  but  that  it  is  his  considered  eco- 
nomic view  that  we  may  have  dif&eol- 
ties  and  problems  in  certain  areas  of  the 
econcMny.  aiKi  we  may  all  have  different 
ideas  as  to  how  those  problems  should 
be  dealt  with.  I  happen  to  beUere  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  adjustment 
assistance.  Other  Senators  may  think 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  greater  back- 
ing, a  type  of  protection  Jam,  quotas. 
higher  tariffs,  or  some  stricter  rules  and 
regulations  in  that  field. 

But  the  important  question,  in  the 
whole  national  interest.  Is  whether  we 
are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  interna- 
tional market  generally.  Dr.  Heller  is 
relatively  reassiuing  on  that  soore.  but 
he  points  out  that  though  he  does  not 
think  that  such  is  the  case  today,  it 
could  easily  be  Uie  case  tomorrow  if  we 
let  the  obsolescence  of  the  fundamental 
industrial  plant  get  away  from  us.  as  it 
is  doing  to  a  soious  extent  now. 

So  point  1  in  what  I  consider  to  be  in- 
centives to  business  and  Govemmait 
leadership  to  business  is  a  productive 
drive,  heavily  based  upon  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  American  industrial  ma- 
chine, and  I  point  out  that  that  is  eon- ' 
trlbuted  to  by  our  pn^Msal  to  increaae 
the  minimum  wage. 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed,  in 
general  terms,  a  program  of  tax  incen- 
tives to  stimulate  Investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  which  is  reportedly  being 
drafted  now  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Such  legislation  is  most  desira- 
ble. This  program  will  have  to  undergo 
careful  analysis  once  it  is  presented.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  its 
effects  will  be  directed  adequately  to- 
ward those  segments  of  the  UJB.  busi- 
ness community — small  and  medium 
sized  enterprises — that  are  most  in  need 
of  tax  incentives.  In  this  way  we  can 
assure  that  the  greatest  national  bene- 
fit will  be  derived  for  the  tax  revenue 
lost. 

Tax  incentives  with  respect  to  over- 
sea private  investment  need  also  to  be 
considered;  these  are  generally  incor- 
porated in  the  concept  of  the  Boggs  bin, 
which  has  been  referred  to. 

Countries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union 
which  represent  our  mortal  competition 
in  the  cold  war.  and  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  who  are  our  friendly  competi- 
tors in  the  field  of  commerce,  have  had 
annual  economic  growth  rates  of  be- 
tween 6  percent  and  10  percent  during 
the  past  decade — two  to  three  times  the 
U.S.  rate.  These  nations  have  been  an. 
nually  investing  between  20  and  30  per- 
cent of  their  gross  national  product  in 
new  capital  equipment,  as  compared  to  a 
U.S.  Investment  of  11  percent  per  year 
during  the  same  period. 

We  need  urgently  to  reexamine  the 
American  economy.  Government  incen- 
tives to  business,  and  Government  lead- 
ership, which  are  absolutely  essential 
toward  that  end 


Second.  Step  two  is  to  increase  the 
national  rate  of  productivity  by  con- 
crete steps  designed  to  enlist  the  coop- 
eration of  labor  and  management  in  the 
fullest  utilization  of  our  economic  po- 
tential. 

This  means  cooperation  in  retraining 
programs  for  workers.  It  means  the 
elimination  of  featherbedding  practices 
of  both  labor  and  management,  some  of 
which  are  now  legalized  by  out-of-date 
laws  which  require  revision. 

In  New  York  State  we  have  such  laws 
as  the  full  crew  law.  It  means  the  ap- 
plication of  new  ideas  and  skills  and  re- 
search for  more  efficient  methods  and 
new  products. 

I  believe  that  the  achievement  of  such 
cooperation — and  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  hostile  or  adversary  sense,  but 
merely  by  way  of  constructive  sugges- 
tion— requires  much  more  than  an  Exec- 
utive order  to  establish  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
icy, as  created  by  President  Kennedy  on 
Febniary  16. 

I  have  made  one  suggestion  toward 
that  end,  and  perhaps  other  Senators 
may  have  other  and  even  much  better 
suggestions.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  National  Produc- 
tirlty  Cotincll,  with  authority  to  organize 
voluntary  councils  on  a  community, 
regional,  or  Industry  basis  through- 
out the  country.  This  would  implement 
the  White  House  c(xnmittee  by  law  to 
get  the  needed  money  for  It  to  operate, 
to  get  it  down  to  the  plant  and  local 
level,  to  bring  about  grassroots  partici- 
pation and  to  mark  the  whole  effort  as 
an  expression  of  the  national  will. 
These  councils  would  act  to  accelerate 
national  productivity  by  promoting 
peaceful  labor-management  relations,  by 
solving  problems  caused  by  inflexible 
prices,  the  wage-price  squeeze,  feather- 
bedding,  absenteeism,  and  other  eco- 
nranic  sore  spots  that  have  been  slowing 
the  U.S.  productivity  rate. 

Increased  productivity  cannot  be  as- 
sured by  increased  capital  investment 
alone.  The  very  nature  of  automation. 
which  is  the  instrument  of  greater  pro- 
ductivity, requires  high  morale,  and  this 
means  that  labor  must  not  be  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap  by  automation,  but 
workers  must  be  retrained,  financed 
during  the  transition  period,  and  again 
placed  in  Jobs. 

In  that  respect  I  would  like  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  statement  of  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  de- 
livered before  the  Joint  Economic  Cwn- 
mittee  on  March  7, 1961.   He  said : 

Analysis  of  current  unempIo3rinent  shows 
that.  In  brief: 

1.  The  lines  of  work  in  which  Job  oppor- 
tunities have  been  declining  most  pro- 
nouncedly for  some  years  are  farming,  min- 
ing, transportation,  and  the  blue  collar  crafts 
and  trades  In  manufacturing  industries. 

2.  The  workers  hardest  hit  have  been  the 
— mlskilled  and  the  unskilled  (along  wltb 
meKperienced  youths  newly  entering  the  la- 
bor market) .  These  workers  have  accounted 
for  a  significant  part  of  the  increaM  In  the 
level  and  duration  of  unemployment .  Among 
wblta  collar  groups,  employment  has  oon- 
tlnoMl  to  increase  and  unemployment  has 


shown  little  change  even  in  times  of  cyclical 
downturn. 

3.  The  areas  hardest  hit  have  been,  pri- 
marily, Individual  areas  dependent  iipon  a 
single  industry,  and  cities  in  which  such  In- 
dustries as  autos,  steel,  and  electrical  equip- 
ment were  heavUy  concentrated. 

He  believes  that  this  is  endemic  unem- 
ployment and  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
antirecession  bills.  It  requires  a  dif- 
ferent treatment. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Actions  best  suited  to  helping  these  groups 
would  appear  to  Include  more  training  and 
retraining  to  develop  skills  needed  In  ex- 
panding Industries;  provisions  of  more  and 
better  Information  about  job  opportunities 
for  various  skills  In  various  local  labor  mar- 
kets; tax  programs  to  stimulate  Investment 
that  will  expand  work  opportunities;  re- 
vision of  pension  and  benefit  plans  to  elim- 
inate penalties  on  employees  moving  to  new 
jobs;  reduction  of  Impediments  to  entry  into 
Jobs,  and  so  on. 

I  would  include,  also,  equal  opportunity 
for  employment  without  discrimination 
because  of  race,  color,  or  age. 

Mr.  Martin  continues: 

Measures  to  alleviate  distress  and  hardship 
are,  of  course.  Imperative  at  all  times. 

In  some  of  the  instances  cited,  the  pri- 
mary obligation  of  the  Oovemment  will  be 
leadership,  rather  than  action,  for  obviously 
a  major  responslbUlty  and  role  in  efforts  to 
overcome  unemployment,  both  cyclical  and 
structural,  rests  upon  management  and 
labor. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  commend  the 
measures  I  have  descriljed  in  respect  of 
both  leadership  and  facilitation  by  the 
Federal  Government,  rather  than  by  the 
Government  doing  it  itself. 

Third.  Basic,  also,  to  the  entire  effort 
toward  productivity  expansion  Is  a  na- 
tional policy  of  affording  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights 
to  all  elements  of  our  population,  re- 
gardless of  color  or  religion.  Such  a 
policy  must  be  expressed  in  positive 
terms  through  Government  employment 
policies,  the  policies  of  Government  con- 
tracts, appropriate  legislation,  and  Exec- 
utive orders. 

As  demonstrated  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  understate  the  impor- 
tance of  civil  rights  in  education  and 
employment  in  connection  with  man- 
power utilization.  This  is  done  despite 
the  fact  that  15  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion represents  minorities  subjected  to 
disadvantages  in  both  these  areas  of 
economic  progress. 

Mr.  President,  let  it  be  recorded  for 
all  to  see,  in  letters  of  fire,  that  11  per- 
cent of  our  population  belongs  to  the 
nonwhite  minority,  whose  rate  of  unem- 
ployment today  is  13.8  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  national  average  of  6.8 
percent  for  all  workers.  This  is  a  major 
national  economic  problem,  and  should 
be  dealt  with.  With  all  of  that  under- 
utilization  of  manpower  resource,  how 
can  we  adequately  improve  our  produc- 
tivity rate  if  we  allow  such  a  waste  to 
continue,  which  has  been  estimated  by 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the  former  Secr^;ary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
result  in  upward  of  $30  billion  a  year 
in  production  loss? 
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A  nation  engaged  tn  an  epic  struggle 
for  the  malntimance  of  free  Institutions 
In  the  world  li  wrlously  prejudiced  IT 
It  deprives  of  the  fun  use  of  then  Insti- 
tutions great  mtaoritlM  of  Its  own.  Nor 
can  It  in  this  wajr  effectively  estabUah 
the  moral  right  to  success  in  a  world, 
two-thirds  of  those  Inhabitants  have 
skins  that  are  brown,  black,  or  yellow. 
The  United  States  can  win  the  struggle 
for  freedom  through  the  utilization  of 
all  its  talents — and  this  means  the  ex- 
tension of  aU  their  rights  equally  to  all 
of  Its  people. 

I  say  advisedly  that  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  the  development,  economi- 
cally, of  the  United  States  today  Ues  in 
the  foreign  field. 

Fourth.  U.S.  eeonomic  leadership  also 
requires  a  great  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade,  which  represents  our  largest  eco- 
nomic commitment  to  world  affairs  ex- 
cept for  defense  expenditures.  One 
current  annual  foreign  trade  is  $35  bil- 
Ikm — nine  times  greater  than  our  eco- 
nomic and  military  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures combined,  and  nir^  times  greater 
than  our  annual  private  oversea  invest- 
ment. Our  expmis  of  $19.6  billion  in 
IWO  were  five  times  greater  than  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  Our  im- 
ports from  the  developing  nations  en- 
abled them  to  buy  more  than  twice  as 
much  of  the  goods  which  they  require  for 
their  economic  development  than  did 
our  economic  aid  program. 

The  economic  expansion   policy   an- 
nounced by  President  Kennedy  must  be 
Implemented  by  legislative  action  to  aug- 
ment and  coordinate  the  export  services 
provided  by  the  Oovemment.  if  It  is  to 
succeed  In  materially  red\iclng  the  U.S. 
balance-of-paymenta    deficit— a    deficit 
wtilch  if  It  long  eontlnues  at  its  present 
rate,  can  seriooaly  Mxxle  the  value  of 
the   dollar  upon   which   the   economic 
survival  of  the  entire  free  world  depends. 
I   believe   It  is   one   of    the   highest 
priority  respoosMUties  of  Congress.     I 
have  Introduced  proposed  legislation  to 
deal    with   it.     I   expect   to   be   Joined 
within  a  very  few  days,  by  the  splendid 
Initiative  of  the  chairman  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Staixkaji].  and  a  great 
many  of  the  members  of  that  coaunittee. 
in   pushing   that  program.    I  strongly 
urge  It  upon  both  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House. 

Purthennore.  export  expansion  which 
Is  becoming  inercasingly  Important  to 
the  domestic  economic  growth  of  the 
United  States  requires  an  import  policy 
meeting  international  as  well  as  domes- 
tic needs.  It  must  also  maintain  our 
markets  abroad  by  preventing  the  eco- 
nomic Isolation  of  the  United  States 
which  would  result  from  across-the- 
board  protectionism.  Such  an  Import 
policy  must  gear  up  domestic  industry 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  International 
competition  and  must  assist  the  work- 
ers, businessmen,  aad  oommunlties  sd- 
versely  affected  to  make  the  needed 
adjustment  without  hardship. 

Fifth.  The  international  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States  requires  new 
media  tor  coordinating  the  economic 
efforts  of  the  free  workL  It  must  In- 
clude ratification  of  the  OBCD  which 
will  coordinate  the  economic  power  of 


the  Industrial  nations  of  the  free  world — 
their  annual  GNP  is  approaching  $1  trll- 
lloa  of  which  more  than  half  belongs  to 
the  United  Statea-^so  that  it  wiU  be- 
come the  determining  factor  in  free 
world  economic  development. 

Within  this  organization  concrete 
U.S.  proposals  must  take  shape  to  co. 
ordinate  aid.  trade,  credit,  and  flacal 
policies  which  will  assure  dollar  stability 
and  sound  economic  expansion.  U.S. 
leadership  and  experience  must  be  made 
freely  available  to  this  organisation  in 
providing  Marshall  plan-type  regional 
development  programs  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, south  Asia,  and  .Africa — programs 
of  self-help  and  mutual  cooi>eration. 

Sixth.  On  even  a  broader  scale,  US. 
policy  must  lead  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  international  banking  and 
credit  facilities  which  will  provide  for 
the  Increase  of  liquidity  which  is  the 
essential  basis  for  the  rapid  expansion  of 
international  trade.  Mechanisms  mu&t 
bo  worked  out  which  will  enable  the  Imi- 
ited  amount  of  hard  currencies  available 
to  serve  as  the  medium  for  the  greatly 
increased  international  transactions  on 
long  enough  credit  terms  to  form  the 
basic  fabric  of  free  world  economic 
strength. 

In  that  regard.  I  commend  very 
strongly  to  all  Senators  a  consideration 
of  the  comments  of  Professor  Triffln. 
of  Yale.  Professor  TriiBn  may  not  be 
correct  in  the  remedy  he  suggests,  but 
he  puts  his  finger  on  the  trouble  which 
restricts  the  economic  growth  of  the 
world  when  he  refers  to  a  1  percent  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  gold  for  use 
in  world  coomierce.  This  is  ati  im pos- 
sible situation.  It  cannot  be  permitted 
to  endure.  We  must  find  some  other 
mechanism,  some  other  basis,  for  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Seventh.  In  the  carrying  out  of  our 
international  economic  policies,  there 
must  be  a  constant  effort  to  draw  upon 
the  economic  strength,  technological 
skills,  and  managerial  kiK>w-how  of  the 
private  sector  of  our  economy.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  mixed  systems  man- 
agement groups  acting  tn  combined  for- 
eign aid  operations  of  government  and 
business;  by  stimulation  of  a  massive 
pool  of  private  capital  for  oversea  in- 
vestment perhaps  through  a  publicly 
financed  World  Development  Corpora- 
tion; by  providing  tax  incentives  for 
oversea  private  investment  in  develop- 
ing areas;  and  by  enlisting  the  private 
economic  system  on  a  contract  basis  to 
give  technical  assistance  to  less  devel- 
oped areas. 

A  successful  policy  of  stimulating  pri- 
vate participation,  however,  will  require 
governmental  agencies  to  go  out  of  their 
way  to  cooperate  with  management  and 
labor  in  foreign  economic  policy.  This 
goes  beyond  the  export  promotion  effort 
which  I  have  advocated.  It  means  a 
basic  change  In  operating  procedures  on 
the  part  of  Government  officials  In  Im- 
portant aspects  of  foreign  relations. 

More  and  more,  it  means  that  Ameri- 
can business  must  accept  and  become 
accustomed  to  working  with  the  Govem- 
meat  in  mixed  operations,  whether  in 
the  development  of  the  Mekong  River, 
wtilch  we  read  about  this  morning;  or 
the   Indus   River   Basin;    or   the   Volta 


River.  In  Africa;  or  any  of  the  tremen- 
dous works  which  must  be  undertaken. 
American  businessmen  must  drop  all 
their  fears  of  dealing  with  government. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  up  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  certain  that  the  condi- 
tloQs  are  auspicious  for  that  purpose. 
We  must  protect  business  from  bureauc- 
racy. Just  as  we  have  to  protect  govern- 
ment from  the  charge  that  It  cannct  be 
entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  a  con- 
tinuity of  policy  long  enough  for  busi- 
nessmen to  deal  with  It  Independently. 

These,  then,  are  some  among  the  Ideas. 
the  opportunities  we  have  to  spur  the 
economic  progress  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  world  not  now  being  brought 
forward  and  developed  by  the  adminis- 
tration. They  are  more  than  merely  the 
Immediate  measures  needed  to  deal  with 
the  recession.  They  represent  the  real 
essence  of  the  economic  struggle.  And 
they  would  demonstrate  that  we  under- 
stand the  basis  for  free  world  stability 
and  that  we  are  determined  with  all  our 
resources  to  Join  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  In  building  that  basis. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly  to 
me.  if  It  Is  understood  that  If  In  doing 
so  he  win  not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  niinol.s. 

Mr.  President,"  I  should  like  to  reply 
briefly  to  part  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl.  He  made  a 
very  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  economic 
situation,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, as  I  understood  him,  he  char- 
acterized the  Republican  Party  as  the 
party  of  Incentives,  the  party  which  be- 
lieves In  moving  our  economy  ahead  by 
providing  economic  Incentives;  and  he 
said  that  the  Democratic  Party  believes 
more  in  Government  Intervention,  per- 
haps mass  intervention. 

Mr.  President.  I  disagree  very  strongly. 
I  believe  that  the  Democratic  Party. 
particularly  as  It  is  led  by  President 
Kennedy,  does  not  believe  In  mass  Inter- 
vention; but  It  believes  clearly  In  In- 
centive, and  believes  in  Government 
intervention  only  when  it  seems  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  and  when  a  case  for 
it  can  be  made  very  clearly  and  very  con- 
vincingly. The  Democratic  Party  Is  also 
a  responsible  party. 

When  our  friends  of  the  Republican 
Party  advance  a  tax  Incentive  proposal, 
so  often  they  forget  that  any  proposal  of 
that  sort  will,  if  adopted,  mean  that 
temporarily — at  least  for  a  year  or  two. 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time — 
we  shall  lose  considerable  revenue,  and 
that  if  that  loss  is  to  be  made  up.  there 
must  be  compensatory  Increases  in  taxes 
or  a  plugging  of  tax  loopholes. 

President  Kermedy  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  will  submit  a  tax  Incentive  bill, 
along  with  a  tax  loophole  closing  bill. 
So  I  believe  that  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration is  mindful  of  both  the  im- 
portance of  fiscal  responsibility  as  well 
as  incentives. 
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Flnafiy.  Mr.  President,  on  ttds  poini  I 
state  that  although  our  good  Mends  of 
the  Republican  Party  are  fond  of  xaoom- 
mending  courses  which  would  b^  en- 
courage investment  and  woidd  jproride 
incentive  for  It,  they  are  Indlned  to  for- 
get that  demand  is  also  extremely  Im- 
portant; that  the  consumption  process 
in  our  economy  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
!>ortance.  particularly  at  a  time  when  we 
have  massive  Investment — and  a  very 
Kood  case  for  proper  Invcstmex^  can  be 
made — and  wlien  ataaast  half  osur  sfcsel 
plant  is  Idle  and  one-third  of  our  auto- 
mobile plant  Is  Idle  and  mu^  of  Industiy 
in  man^',  many  categories  la  idle;  and 
tliat  to  provide  incentive  for  tTt**T*T'" 
will  not  be  effective  unless  provision  is 
also  made  for  increased  demand.  Why 
in  the  world  should  business  already 
with  excessive  capacity  btilld  eren  more 
unless  demand  goes  up?  This  is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  Kennedy  program 
which  seems  to  be  both  sensible  and 
logical. 


MARTIN  AND  HELLER  CLASH  ON 
HOW  TO  MEET  UNEMPLOT- 
MENT— WHO  IS  RIGHT  WIUi 
DETERMINE  US.  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 

Mr  PROXMIKfL  Mr.  President^  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  at  Eeonomic  Ad- 
visers appeared  before  the  Joint  Eeo- 
nomic Committee.  He  was  followed  on 
Tuesday  by  wnUam  McChesney  Marttai, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Resenre  Board. 

Chairman  Martin  told  the  committee 
that  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  should 
not  be  used  to  attempt  to  reduce  what 
he  raDed  growing  structural  unemploy- 
ment. 

Incidentally,  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  referred  to  that. 

Ctiainnan  Martin  said  that  to  do  so 
would  be  seriously  inflationary  He  in- 
dicated that  this  kind  at  nm  miaiif  misii 
has  become  bigger  and  Mggcr  as  the 
country  has  emerged  from  each  of  the 
last  three  recessions. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  ir^^nnrmid^  Ad- 
visers appeared,  and  took  an  absolutely 
contrary  position.  In  an  appendix  at- 
tached to  his  main  stateaaent»  he  spe- 
clficaQy  met  the  argument  that  has 
been  advanced  by  Mr.  Martin,  and 
bluntly  said.  "This  argument  can  be 
bhown  to  be  false." 

Then  he  proceeded,  in  a  very  careful 
and  quite  persuasive  analysis,  to  show 
exactly  why  he  felt  that  argument. 
which  later  was  made  by  the  Ctaairsaan 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  false. 
I  may  say  that  the  argument  presented 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  not  supported  by  any  kind 
of  analysis  or  any  kind  of  documented 
proof. 

In  Mr.  Heller's  appenled  stateaaent 
it  was  argued  that  we  shoiibl.  indeed. 
attack  the  prolilem  of  older  and  yomiger 
workers,  non white  workers,  and  the 
technologically  dispfaicfd.  But  he 
added  : 


Our  concern  for  Ummk  fw^lkt  aoi  to  aivOTt 
our  attenUoB  ttxtax  tba  raal  csDH  at  wsak- 
ne*»  in  ittSl's  labor  mafkat  mnA  that  ki 
inadequate  demand. 


Mr.  President,  that  is  about  as  sharp 
and  decisive  a  contradiction  of  economic 
policy  as  the  Government  can  have.  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  on  interest  rates,  on  tax- 
ing, and  on  spending. 

If  we  follow  Mr.  Martin's  advice,  the 
Congress  might  very  wen  favor  Increas- 
ing taxes,  reducing  spending,  and  raising 
interest  rates  when  unemployment  is  as 
high  as  5  percent  of  the  work  force. 

If  we  follow  Mr.  Heller's  advice,  we 
might  favor  precisely  opposite  policies. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  those  men  are 
extraordinarily  able.    For  this  reason,  I 


think  the  arguments  on  both  sides  shouH 

be  given  the  most  careful  attention.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  have  prepared  in  apposition, 
for  the  Record,  statements  by  the  two 
men.  In  addition.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoaa  the 
pertinent  section  of  the  remarlu  by 
Chairman  Martin,  as  delivered  on  Tues- 
day befOTe  the  Jdtait  Eeonomic  Commit- 
tee—they  are  pages  16  to  18.  as  marked — 
and  appendix  B  of  the  statement  by 
Dr.  Heller  before  the  committee,  on  Mon- 
day. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  jHrinted  in  the 
RxcoRB,  as  follows: 


Mastot 

WlkU*  th«  unemployment  that  ariaes  from 
cyeUeal  eauaea  should  prove  only  temporary, 
there  are.  however,  forcea  at  work  that  have 
produced  anottier.  structural  type  of  unem- 
ployment that  la  vorae,  in  that  it  already  haa 
proTed  to  be  indefinitely  persistent — eTen  in 
pertode  of  unprecedented  general  proeperlty. 

The  problem  ot  structural  unemplo3rment 
is  manlfeet  in  the  higher  total  of  thoee  left 
unemployed  after  each  of  the  three  most 
reeent  bushieas  cycles,  and  in  the  idleness  of 
many  West  Virginia  coal  miners,  eastern 
and  mldwestcm  steel  and  auto  workers, 
west  ooask  aircraft  workers,  and  like  groups. 
In  good,  tlmea  as  weU  as  bad. 

Aetiona  against  striictxiral  unemploymoit 
and  free  of  harmful  side  effects  •  •  •  need 
to  be  speclflc  actions  tliat  take  Into  ac- 
count the  who,  the  where,  and  the  why  at 
uoemptoymcnt  and.  accordingly,  go  to  the 
cora  oC  Xb»  particular  problem.  To  have 
important  effect,  attempts  to  reduce  struc- 
tural nnemploymfent  by  nkasalTe  numetery 
and  fiscal  stimulation  of  overall  <*•">«  "^t 
likaly  wookl  have  to  be  carried  to  auch 
lengths  aa  to  create  eerious  •   •   •  iwfi^t*"n_ 

Tlie  lince  of  work  in  wulch  Job  opportuni- 
ties have  been  declining  most  pronouncedly 
for  seine  yean  are  farming,  mining,  trana- 
portatlon,  and  the  blue-collar  crafts  and 
trades  in  manufacturing  industrlea. 

The  workers  hardest  hit  have  been  the 
semiskilled  aiul  unakHlfd 


Among  white-collar  groups,  employment 
has  continued  to  Increase  and  unenxploy- 
meat  has  shown  Uttle  change  even,  in  time 
of  cyclical  downturn. 


The  inescapabie  wmrtiiefavi  Is  that  ob- 
served changes  in  \uiemployiue.Qt  and  un- 
employment rates  are  overwhelmingly  the 
result  of  Increases  in  tlie  category-by-cate- 
gory unemployment  rates  and  only  to  a 
minor  extent  due  to  structural  factors. 

There  Is  large  cyclical  unemployment 
even  within  the  labor  surplus  arefu.  For 
the  17  areas  (of  subetantial  and  persistent 
labor  Eurpltn)  combined,  table  B-10  gives 
the  percentage  by  which  the  unemployment 
rate  In  these  areas  exceeded  the  national 
average  in  each  period  (of  recession) .  These 
percentages  show  no  tendency  to  Increase 
over  time. 

The  problems  of  younger  and  older  work- 
era,  of  nonwhlte  members  of  the  labor  force, 
of  the  technologically  displaced  and  of  tlie 
distressed  need  to  be  attacked  at  the  source. 
But  our  concern  for  them  ought  not  to  divert 
OUT  attention  from  the  real  cause  of  weak- 
ness in  1061  Is  labor  market — and  that  is 
inadequate  demand. 


If  we  probe  more  deeply  into  the  effect 
of  labor  force  changes  on  employment,  and 
carry  the  analysis  back  to  1953.  •  •  •  In 
an  cases,  tlie  labor  force  changes  are  weaker 
than  thoee  for  age.  •  •  •  The  increase  in 
long-term  unemployment  may  simply  sig- 
nify that  joljs  were  harder  to  get  for  every- 
one, not  that  there  is  any  special  class  of 
p>eople  called  long-toin  unemployed  who  are 
increasing  in  number. 

Among  white-coUar  workers  in  general, 
unempioyment  rates  have  gone  up  at  about 
the  sauM  rate  as  for  other  occupations. 


BtcotFTS  nuuc  Staibmsht  or  WnxXAM 
McCHxsiraT  Mabtim.  Jk. 

While  the  i  inwnployment  that  arises  from 
cyclical  causes  should  prove  only  temporary, 
there  are,  however,  forces  at  work  that  have 
produced  another,  structural  type  of  unem- 
ployment that  is  worse,  in  that  it  already 
has  proved  to  be  indefinitely  persistent — 
even  in  periods  of  unprecedented  general 
prosperity. 

The  problem  of  structural  unemployment 
U  manlfeet  in  the  liigher  total  of  those  left 
unemployed  after  each  wave  of  the  three 
most  reeent  business  cycles,  and  in  the  idle- 
ness of  many  West  Virginia  coal  nilnera, 
eastern  and  mldwestem  steel  and  auto 
woKkeca,  west  coast  aircraft  workeia.  and 
like  groups,  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad. 

To  have  imp>ortant  effect,  attempts  to  re- 
duce structwal  unemployment  by  massive 
monetary  and  flacal  ■timniatinn  qi  overall 
demande  likely  would  have  to  be  carried  to 
such  lengths  ae  to  create  serious  new  prob- 
lenas  of  Inflationary  character — at  a  time 
when  consumer  prlcea  already  are  at  a  record 
hl^. 

AeliaBie  effective  against  structural  unem- 
ployment and  free  of  harmful  side  effects 


tlierefore  need  to  be  specific  actions  that 
take  into  acrmint  the  who,  the  where,  and 
the  why  of  unemployment  and.  accordingly, 
go   to   the   core  of   the  particuljtr   problem. 

Analysis  of  current  unenqiioyment  shows 
that,  in  brief: 

1.  The  lines  of  work  In  which  Job  oppor- 
tunlttee  have  been  derlining  nwst  pro- 
nouncedly for  some  yeaora  are  farming,  min- 
ing, transportatlam.  and  the  blue-collar 
crafts  and  trades  In  manufacturing  hidte- 
trles. 

a.  The  workers  hardest  hit  have  been  the 
semlsklUed  and  the  nnsSffled  (along  wftA  In- 
experienced youths  newly  entering  the  labor 
mariEet) .  These  workers  have  accounted  for 
a  signiacant  port  of  the  Inerseei  In  the  level 
and  duration  of  unenpioymcnt.  Axnoag 
white  ooller  groops,  employ meut  has  con- 
tinued to  hierease  and  uuemploymeiit  has 
shown  Uttle  change  even  tn  times  of  cyclical 
downturn. 

8.  The  areas  hardest  hit  have  been,  pri- 
marUy,  Individual  areas  dependent  upon  a 
single  Indtistry,  and  ciUea  la  which  such  in- 
dustries as  autoa.  steel,  and  dectrlcal  equip- 
ment were  heavily  concentrated. 
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Actloiu  best  aultad  to  b«lplnc  these  groups 
would  appear  to  Indikto  more  training  and 
retraining  to  dev«lop  skills  needed  In  ex- 
panding Industrlas:  prorUlon  of  more  and 
better  Information  alKnit  Job  opportunities 
for  various  skllli  in  Tsrlous  local  labor 
markete:  tax  programs  to  stimulate  Invest- 
ment that  win  expand  work  opportunities: 
revision  of  pension  and  benefit  plans  to 
eliminate  penaltlss  on  employees  moving  to 
new  Jobs:  reduction  at  Impediments  to  entry 
Into  jobs,  and  so  on.  Measures  to  alleviate 
distress  and  hardship  are,  of  course,  impera- 
tive at  all  times. 

In  some  of  the  instances  cited,  the  pri- 
mary obligation  of  the  Oovernmant  will  be 
leadership,  rather  than  action,  for  obviously 
a  major  responsibility  and  role  In  efforts  to 
overcome  unemployment,  both  cyclical  and 
structural,     rests    upon     management     and 

labor.  

8vrw%MMmtn  B 

U.VIMPLOTmtNT    AMD   THZ    STBUCTTTaX    OF    THE 

Laaoa  Voici 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether  the 
Obstinate  refusal  of  the  unemployment  rate 
to  decline  below  5  percent  since  the  end  of 
1957  Is  a  consequence  of  long-term  struc- 
tural changes  In  the  age.  sex.  and  other 
composition  of  the  labor  force,  and  not  of 
weakness  In  aggregate  demand.  If  this 
were  so.  It  would  mean  that  measures  to 
stimulate  the  general  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity might  fall  to  get  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  down  to  tolerable  levels. 
Indeed,  as  the  cyclical  component  of  unem- 
ployment vanished,  leaving  only  the  hard 
cores  the  result  might  be  Inrtatlonary  wage 
Increases 

But  this  argument  can  be  shown  to  be 
false.  There  is  little  evidence  that  current 
unemplojrment  Is  unusually  concentrated  In 
particular  compartments  of  the  labor  force, 
whether  age,  sex,  color,  marital  status,  or 
education  Nor  can  the  current  level  of 
unemployment  be  attributed  to  certain  in- 
dustry or  occupation  groups.  There  is  little 
evidence  that  current  unemployment  Is  pri- 
marily a  result  of  unfavorable  changes  In 
the  labor  force.  The  evidence  is  that  our 
high  overall  rate  of  unemployment  comes 
from  higher  unemployment  rates  group  by 
group,  category  by  category,  throughout  the 
labor   force 

We  begin  by  looking  at  the  age  and  sex 
composition  of  the  unemployed  in  say.  1957 
and  1960.  If  the  "hard  core"  argument  were 
true,  women  and  older  workers  ought  to  be 
a  larger  fraction  of  the  unemployed  group 
In  the  later  year.  But.  as  table  B-1  shows. 
the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the  unem- 
ployed Is  essentially  the  same  In  the  3  years. 
Indeed,  workers  In  the  over-65  age  group 
formed  only  3.1  percent  of  the  body  of  un- 
employed In  1960  as  against  38  percent  In 
1957.  There  Is  an  approximately  compen- 
sating Increase  In  the  proportion  of  workers 
under  24  among  the  unemployed:  34.3  per- 
cent m  1957,  36.0  percent  In  i960  As  for 
the  breakdown  by  sex.  women  were  35.3 
percent  of  the  unemployed  In  1960  and  35.6 
percent  In  1957.  Clawlj  there  u  little  or 
no  differences  between  the  a  years  and  what 
there  Is  does  not  espaelally  favor  the  "hard 
core"   hypothesis. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  data  U 
shown  In  table  B-a.  The  overall  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  6.6  percent  In  1960.  4.3  percent 
In  1967.  an  Increase  of  about  30  percent.  We 
can  make  a  similar  calculation  for  each  age- 
sex  category,  and  otearve  which  ones  show 
a  subatantlaUy  grsatar  than  30  percent  in- 
crease In  the  lncld«nc«  of  unemployment,  it 
tiu-ns  out  that  the  oldest  age  groups  of  both 
sexes  had  below-average  Increases  In  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  the  largest  Increase  In 
incidence  was  sulTered  by  men  In  the  24-34 
years  age  group. 

When  we  turn  to  other  labor- force  cate- 
gories, the  statistical  evidence  has  similar 
Implications.     We  can  compare   unemploy- 


ment rates  by  Industry  (table  B-3)  and  by 
occupation  (Uble  B-4)  In  1957  and  1960  We 
find  that  even  In  those  Industrlee  and  occu- 
pations which  have  been  enjoying  secular  ex- 
pansion the  Incidence  of  unemployment  has 
increased  as  much  or  almost  as  much  as  for 
the  whole  labor  force  In  trade.  In  finance. 
Insurance,  and  real  estate,  even  In  public 
administration;  among  professional  and 
technical  workers,  among  managers,  officials 
and  proprietors,  among  white-collar  workers 
In  general,  unemployment  rates  have  gone 
up  at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  other  occu- 
pations. 

To  probe  more  deeply  Into  the  effect  of 
labor  force  changes  on  unemployment,  and 
to  carry  the  analysis  bark  to  1953.  we  can 
perform  an  experiment  For  1953.  1957.  and 
1960  we  classify  the  labor  force  by  important 
demographic  or  economic  characteristics: 
atje,  color,  marital  status,  educational  at- 
tainment, occupation  and  Industry,  and  In 
each  case  we  cross-classify  by  sex  For  each 
year  we  also  have  the  unemployment  rate 
within  each  category 

Suppose  that  In  1960.  unemployment  rates 
for  each  age-sex  category  had  l)een  the  same 
as  they  were  In  1957  The  age-sex  compoel- 
tlon  of  the  1960  labor  force  was.  however, 
different  from  1957  If  we  hypothetlcally 
apply  the  1967  unemployment  rates  to  the 
actual  1960  labor  force,  we  calculate  what 
1960  unemployment  would  have  l)«en  with 
the  1957  age-specific  unemployment  rates 
How  much  of  the  actual  Increase  in  unem- 
ployment for  the  second  quarter  of  1957  to 
the  second  quarter  of  1960  Is  accounted  for 
In  this  way?  The  answer  Is  given  In  the 
first  column  of  table  B-5  Actual  unem- 
ployment Increased  by  933.000  With  the 
1957  rates  and  the  1960  labor  force,  unem- 
ployment would  have  Increased  by  185  000 
Thl.s  measvires  the  Increase  In  unemployment 
attributable  purely  to  changes  In  the  age-sex 
structure  of  the  labor  force  P^Jlly  80  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  Is  a  consequence  of  In- 
creased unemployment  rates  Only  20  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  would  have  occurred  had 
unemployment  rates  remained  constant  at 
1957  levels 

The  second  column  of  table  B  5  shows 
what  happens  when  I960  unemployment 
r;ites  are  applied  to  the  1957  labor  force. 
The  results  are  broadly  similar  About  23 
percent  of  the  observed  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment Is  attributable  to  changes  In  the 
age-sex  composition  of  the  labor  force  By 
far  the  greater  part  Is  a  consequence  of 
higher  unemployment  rates,  age  group  by 
age  group 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  of  table  B-5 
answer  the  same  question  In  a  comparison 
of  the  second  quarter  of  1953  with  the  second 
quarter  of  1960  Only  between  12  and  22 
percent  of  the  2  million  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment Is  structural.     The  rest  Is  cyclical 

Table  B-6  puu  these  answers  In  terms  of 
unemployment  rates  The  rate  of  unem- 
ployment Increased  by  1  14  from  1957  to 
1960.  Between  0  09  and  0  14  of  that  Increase 
Is  structural  The  remaining  Increase  of  1  00 
or  1  05  Is  cyclical 

Together  tables  B-5  and  B-6  cover  the 
effects  of  changes  In  the  age.  color,  occupa- 
tional, and  Industrial  composition  of  the 
labor  force.  In  all  cases,  the  labor  force 
effects  are  weaker  than  those  for  age.  The 
Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  observed 
changes  in  unemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  overwhelmingly  the  result  of 
Increases  In  the  category-by-category  unem- 
ployment rates  and  only  to  a  minor  extent 
due  to  structural  factors. 

Tables  B-7  and  B-8  repeat  the  analysis 
for  the  factors  marital  status  and  educa- 
tional attainment,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sults. Indeed,  the  observed  changes  In  the 
educational  attainment  of  members  of  the 
labor  force  would  by  themselves  have  re- 
duced unemployment  rates  between  1953 
and  1960.  and  again  between  1957  and  1960 


It  must  be  granted  that  some  structural 
unemployment  will  not  show  up  In  the  data, 
because  older  workers  and  possibly  very 
young  workers  may  leave  the  labor  force 
In  the  absence  of  demand  for  their  services. 
The  1960  labor  force  la  Indeed  below  trend 
In  the  male  14  to  19  and  65-and-over  age 
classes  A  rough  calculation  suggests  that 
If  the  missing  workers  were  put  back  In 
the  1960  labor  force,  the  1957  rates  might 
account  for  only  another  29.000  of  the  106O 
unemployed. 

We  stress  that  In  a  test  like  this  the  cards 
are  stacked  In  favor  of  the  theory  of  in- 
creasing hard-core  unemployment,  and  still 
It  falls  Any  student  of  the  workings  of  a 
free  enterprise  market  economy  will  see  this 
at  once  Workers  In  one  age  group  are 
after  all  fairly  close  substitutes  for  workers 
In  neighboring  age  groups.  The  same  Is 
true  for  the  other  classifications  studied 
When  supply  conditions  change,  with  one 
group  increasing  mere  rapidly  than  another, 
market  forces  -vlU  Induce  some  offsetting 
wage  changes.  They  need  not  restore  the 
old  overall  unemployment  rate,  the  point  is 
that  some  equilibration  occurs  In  the  mar- 
ket The  test  we  have  performed  leaves  this 
out  of  account  It  assumes  that  extra 
workers  In  any  age-sex  class,  or  occupa- 
tional group,  or  other  category  cannot  In- 
crease their  chances  of  finding  employment 
by  accepting  lower  wages,  or  working  In- 
convenient hours,  or  In  any  other  way 
Even  »o.  It  appears  that  changes  In  the 
demographic  occupational  and  Industrial 
makeup  of  the  labor  force  are  a  minor  source 
of  Increased  unemployment. 

What  are  we  left  with?  We  are  left  with 
the  fact  that  In  1960.  there  was  more  long- 
term  unemployment  than  In  1957.  as  shown 
In  table  B  9  In  1960,  24  3  percent  of  the 
unemployed  were  unemployed  15  weeks  or 
more,  against  19  1  percent  In  1957  Of  these. 
1 1  5  percent  were  unemployed  for  27  weeks 
or  more  In  1960,  against  8  1  percent  In  1967. 
[>oes  this  entail  that  In  1960  more  of  the 
unemployed  were  In  fact  unemployable? 
Not  at  all  Even  If  spells  of  unemployment 
were  distributed  at  random  through  the 
labor  force,  each  member  subject  to  the 
same  risks,  an  Increase  In  the  overall  un- 
employment rate  would  Inevitably  show  up 
in  a  higher  average  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment and  a  larger  number  of  longer  spells 
of  unemployment.  The  Increase  In  long- 
term  unemployment  may  simply  signify  that 
Jobs  were  harder  to  get  for  everyone,  not 
that  there  Is  a  special  class  of  people  called 
long-term  unemployed  who  are  Increasing 
In  number 

Finally,  we  turn  to  a  pressing  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  cyclical  and  structural  un- 
employment, the  existence  of  chronically 
distressed  labor  markets,  or  what  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  calls  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  labor  surplus.  These  are 
labor  market  areas  which  at  any  time  whoee 
unemployment  rates  are  above  6  percent  for 
other  than  temporary  reasons  and  have  been 
50  percent  or  more  above  the  national  aver- 
age for  an  extended  period  of  time  In  No- 
vember I960,  the  areas  In  this  category. 
large  and  small  combined,  had  7J  percent 
of  the  national  labor  force  and  13.3  percent 
of  the  unemployment. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  over  the  years  the 
labor  force  In  the  major  labor  surplus  areas 
has  been  declining,  counter  to  the  movement 
of  the  national  labor  force  In  the  17  major 
areas  In  this  classification  as  of  January 
1961.  the  total  labor  force  declined  by  6  3 
percent  in  the  7  years  from  May  1063  to 
May  1960.  while  the  national  civilian  labor 
force  was  Increasing  by  11.1  percent.  It  U 
not  known  how  much  of  the  decline  repre- 
senu  a  movement  to  disguised  unemploy- 
ment In  rural  areas,  or  a  withdrawal  of  per- 
sons from  the  labor  force  because  of  the 
lack  of  Job  opportunities 

Whatever  the  economic  situation,  there 
will  always  be  areas  with  above  average  un- 
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employment  rate*.  And  ■• 
cUne  t>ecause  of  taehnologleal 
shlfu  In  demand,  there  will  Inevitably  be 
some  areas  In  which  unemplujuieut  per- 
sists. The  Important  question  to  answer  Is 
whether  the  magnitude  at  the  distressed 
area  component  of  unemptoyment  has  been 
Increasing  over  time,  whether  this  structtual 
aspect  of  the  proMen  at  utMBployment  is 
now  a  larger  part  of  the  whole  than  It  once 
was. 

This  question  Is  answered  In  table  B-10. 
The  answer  la  that  the  major  labor  surplue 
areas  always  suffer  relatively  more  than  the 
country  as  a  whole  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  rises,  but  the  stee  of  the 
differential  does  not  appear  to  have  In- 
creased since  1963. 

The  table  refers  to  the  17  major  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  labor  surplus  as 
of  1961.  It  shows  clearly  the  relatively 
greater  fluctuation  In  unemployment  rates 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  sinee  1969. 
These  fluctuations  themselves  show  that 
there  is  large  cyclical  unemployment  even 
within  the  labor  surplus  areas.  Wor  the  IT 
areas  combined  table  B-IO  gives  the  per- 
centage by  wblch  the  unemployment  rate 
In  these  areas  exceeded  the  national  average 
in  each  period.  These  percentages  show  no 
tendency  to  Increase  ovar  time.  The  excess 
was  especially  high  in  May  1958,  but  In  May 
1960,  It  fell  below  what  It  had  been  at  the 
previous  business  cycle  peak  in  May  1957.  The 
exuaordin&rily  high  excess  In  1968.  Is  largely 
due  to  the  extemely  severe  unemployment 
rate — 183  percent  In  the  Detroit  area  \n 
that  year:  passenger  car  production  fell  by 
about  one-third  from  1957  to  1958.  If  De- 
troit Is  removed  from  the  group  of  17  areas. 
It  Is  seen  that  the  excess  unemployment  rate 
for  the  remaining  areas  behaves  quite  uni- 
formly over  the  period.  It  was  73  pereeni. 
68  percent,  and  07  percent  In  the  three  busl- 
neas  cycle  peak  periods  at  May  1963.  May 
1967.  and  May  19t0.  It  was  81  percent  In 
May  1954.  89  percent  in  May  1968.  and  81 
percent  In  November  1960.  There  to  no 
Indication  that  this  structural  aspect  ac- 
counts for  more  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem than  it  did  In  the  two  earlier  bualneas 
cycles. 

At  the  end  of  this  long  argument.  It  Is 
worth  saying  that  It  is  no  part  of  oar  fee- 
tentloti  to  cry  down  structural  unemploy- 
ment, or  explain  It  away.  The  problems 
of  younger  and  older  workers,  of  nonwhlte 
members  oC  the  labor  force,  of  the  tech- 
nologically displaced,  and  of  the  dletreesed 
need  to  be  attacked  at  the  source.  But  our 
concern  for  them  ought  not  to  divert  our 
attention  fTooa  the  real  caiue  of  weakness 
In  I96rs  labor  market — and  that  Is  inade- 
quate demand. 


B-1. — Unemployment  by  age  and  sex, 
1957  and  1960 


1B67 

ISSO 

Afit  and  sex 

Thou- 

Siinils 

of  IXT- 

sons 

Thon- 

rerceob  swuis 
of  total    of  per- 

Psrosot 

of  total 

Total  unemploy- 
ment 

2.  (i3fi 

100.0       3.931 

100.  C 

Yoime  workers 

1.0C)3 

.'73 

3.M 
222 

428 

34.2 

1.373 

35.0 

MtoI9yf«rs     .. 

19,5 

780 

W.I 

Msle 

Female 

12.0 
7.6 

480 
SIO 

12.2 
7.9 

2010  24  years 

14.6 

583 

14.8 

Male    

Fcnuile _. 

2H3 
147 

9  0 

5.0 

3«9 
214 

9.4 
fi.4 

AdaK  workers 

1.931 

1.830 

65.8 
62.0 

2,553 
2,4U 

64.9 

35  to  64  years.    .. 

«1.» 

Male 

Female 

1.  K.-i 
645 

40.0 
22.0 

1,593 
839 

40.  .1 
21.3 

65  y  ean  and  0  V  cr . 

111 

3.8 

121 

3.1 

M.ilf.. 

Fcinale 

2M 

2,8 
1,0 

06 
25 

2.4 
.6 

Norr.— l>tall    will   not    nerr^sarily   add   to   totals 
because  of  roundinR. 

Sourw-:  Departnicnt  of  Labor. 

Tablb  B-2. — Unemployment  rates  by  age  and 
sex,  1957  and  19S0 


Agr  Fn<i  STT 

Uiujrni>loj-meiit 
rate  (iHTccnt)  ' 

Pcrcent- 

1957          19« 

cbaoce 

Ttotel     

4.3 

5.6 

ao 

Male 

4.1  1        5.4 

32 

14  to  19  year? 

au  toMyaars 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

«toMy«v* 

55  to  64  years 

C5  years  and  over... 

11.3 
7.8 
3.3 
2.8 
X3 
3.5 
3.4 

14.0 
8.9 
4.8 
3.8 
4.1 
4.f. 
4.2 

24 
14 
46 
36 
34 
32 
24 

Femnle 

4.7 

5.9 

26 

14  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  14  years 

3.S  to  44  years 

45toS4y«ars 

.55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over... 

10.1 
6.C 
5.3 
3.8 
3.2 
3.0 
3.4 

12.9 
8.3 
6.3 
4.8 
4.2 
3.4 
2.& 

28 

38 
1« 
26 
31 
13 
-18 

•  Percent  of  dviUan  labor  foree  in  eech  sfe  proup  who 
were  unemployed. 

Boorce:  Department  of  Labor. 


Table  B-S. — UnemfOoyment  rates  bjr 
industry.  19S7  mnd  1950 


Industry 

rate  (percent) ' 

Peroent- 
afK 

1957 

1960 

change 

Total* 

4.8 

5.6 

30 

arv  workers  .. 

3.9 
i.-, 

4.f 

6.3 
P.  8 
8.0 
4.9 
5.3 

3.1 

4.f 

l.S 
3.4 
2.0 

5.7 
8.0 

5  6 

9.5 
12.2 

6.1 
6.3 
6.0 

4.3 

5.9 

2.4 
4.1 

2.6 

46 

AtnriculUire 

IB 

Nonapricultural      Indus- 
tries  

24 

MlnlnR,   forestry,   snd 

fisheries 

Con-'tructlon 

51 
24 

Manufacturinp 

24 

Durable  Roods 

Xondiirable  poods 

Transportation    and 

public  utilities... 

Wholesale    and    retiil 

trade... _ 

29 
13 

39 

91 

Finance,  insnnuiee,  and 
real  estate ... 

33 

Service  industries _ 

Public  admlTristratfon. . 

21 

30 

'  Percent  of  civilian  labor  force  In  each  category  wha 
were  unemployed. 

•  Includes  .vlf-rni ployed,  unpaid  family  workers,  and 
persons  without  previous  work  exr>er.?nce  not  shown 
separately. 

Source;  Drparlmcnt  of  Labor. 


Tablk   B-4. — Unemployment   rates   by 
occupation.  1957  and  I960 


Occnpntlon 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 
(percent)' 

Percent- 
age 

1957 

1980 

Total 

4.3 

(.6 

30 

Professional,  technical,  and 
kindred  workers. . 

1.2 
.3 

1.0 

2.8 
2.6 

3.8 

3.7 

8.1 
3.7 

8.4 

1.7 
.3 

1.4 

3.8 
17 

5.3 

&0 
4.9 

6.0 

La 

1X6 

42 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Managers,  oAielals,  imd  pro- 
prietors, except  farm 

ClH-ical  sod  kindred  wsrk- 
ers 

0 
40 
36 

Sales  workers 

43 

kindred  workers 

40 

Opeiatives     and     kindred 
workers 

Private  household  workers. 
Service     workers,     except 

private  hoosehold 

Furm  laborers  and  foremen. 
Laborers,  except  farm  and 

mine . 

27 
32 

18 

« 

33 

'  Percent  of  civilian  labor  force  In  each  category  who 
were  unemployed. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


1  \ni.K   H   ?i.      .\',t  change  in  unemploymeni  by  age,  sei,  color, 
ornipaifn.  and  industry,  aeUrted  periods,  1953-60 

ITbtMuiands  of  pvsons] 


Table    B-6. — Net   change    in    itnemplorrment    raftg    by   age,    sex, 
color,    occupation,    and    industry,    selected    perio4»,    1953-60 

[Percent] 


I 

('hiira(l('ri.>.tlc 


Actiiiil  change  (all  workers) 

(  hiiniie  re.siilting  from  change  In  labor 
force  ilie  and  compoelUon  by — 

AgsaadMX 

Color  and  sex 


<  )ccupation  and  sex  > 

Inftestmnd  sac  * 


Mqiiarter,  lOn, to 
M  quarter,  MB 


XUS 


Standard 


%119 


no 


3d  quartsr,  1957,  to 
2d  quarter,  1960 


a» 


us 

93 

14t 


Standard- 
Isattan 
II 


Characteristic 


883 


231 

Uft 
KB 


Actual  chanse  (all  workers) 

Change  resuitiug  from  change  in  latx>r 
force  sire  and  composition  by — 

Age  aad  ssr. 

Color  and  asz 

Occupation  and  sex  ' 

tatdastrr  and  sex  '. 


2d  quarter.  1953,  to 
2d  quarter,  1960 


Standard- 
isation 

method  I 


Standard-  Standard- 


2.70 


.07 

.00 

-.06 

.04 


iMtton 


ad  quarter,  1967,  to 
ad  quarter,  lOCO 


isation 


method  II  method  I 


2.70 


.as 

.28 
.« 

.a« 


1.14 


.09 

.00 

-.01 

.07 


Standard- 

iaaUoa 
method  II 


1.14 


.05 
.01 
.08 


>  n»u  Ksiaie  i»  sspertvieed  werkm  In  AnrlL 
and  05  tar  19Q9-M.  ^ 

'  Data  relate  to  frs*1wiosi1  wwkMs^. 
for  1987-60. 


kw«i«M 


1>77  for  1963-60 
id  705 


Source-  Department  of  Labor. 


>  DaU  relate  to  eiperiancedwerkeis.  AeCosleinncoBln  tbsrate 
and  r06  for  •nST-tD. 

*  Data  relate  to  experieooed  workers.  Aetaal  chaoses  in  the  rate 
and  0. 86  for  1957-60. 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


X0ttDrI96»-60 
107  lor  ia5>-fli 
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•'^k: 


i 


U 


h 


•■   Si 


,0 


'4  * 
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Tablc  B-7. — NM  ekat%ge  in  unemployment  hy  marital  ntatun  and 
WnMrfion,  aeiected  pertixis.  1953  HO 

of  pwwna,  M  r«*n  of  ac«  uid  oT«r! 


ClMrmctcrliUo  and  dwQcv 


Marital  statua  and  m: 

Actual  change  (all  wwkcn) 

Change  reaulttac  from  etaanice  in 
labor  force  itee  and  eom(iositk>n 
by  marital  stotot  aod  »ex  


Educational  attaJmnent  and  *ex: 

Actual  change  (workwf  18  yean  old 

and  over) 

Change  resulttnc  (rom  change  In 
labor  force  da«  and  oompoaltlon 
by  educatkw  attainment  and 
sex 


Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


AprU  lauto 
March  1900 


March  1067  to 
March  1000 


Stand-       Stand-  ,    Stand-       Stand- 
ard ixa-        ardlxa-  '    ardtza-  '    ardtza- 

tlon      I      tk>n  i      tkon  i      Ckxi 

method      method      method      method 

I         i        II  I  I        II 


2.410  2,419 

170  381 


October  I0S3  to 
March  1060 


l.XM 


i.3:»4 


134 


190 


March  1(»7  to 
March  1U6U 


2,710  2.719  1,444  1.44.^ 


75 


RS 


U 


Table  B-8. — .Vef  change  m  unemployment  raiea  by  mariteU  ttatua 
and  education,  telected  periods,  1953  60 

[Pweent] 


AprU  IQU  to 
March  1900 

March  1067  to 
March  1000 

Characteristic  and  change 

Stand- 

ardlia- 

tton 
method 

I 

Btand- 
ardUa- 

tion 

method 

II 

Stand- 
ardlia- 

tlon 

method 

I 

Stand- 
ardlia- 

tlon 

method 

II 

Marital  status  and  sri 

Actual  change  (all  wt^rkerv) 

3.24 
.01 

1  34 
24 

1.77 

.00 

1   77 

.07 

C'haiige  reeulUiiK  frtim  change  to 
lalxir  force  ^ic  and  c<um;K)«)lion 
1')-  marital  itatus  ami  »t 

OcU>l>rr  1063  to 
March  1060 

March  1067  to 
March  106« 

EduratMina!  attainment 

Actual  ritange  (worker*  IS  ytmn  old  and 

over           -  .                       

Change  roajjltinn  from  cliange  In 
lal«ir  force  »iie  anil  conn|y>«1tion 
by  olucatlonal  attainment  and 
»e«    

3.  «6 
-  M 

1.00 
-  04 

X  11 
-.  11 

2.11 

-   08 

Source    I  V(iartment  of  Labor. 


Table  B-O.  —  f  nemploymenl  by  color  and  i^ci,  and  duration  of  unemployment,  iy.'>7  and  1960 


Duration  of  unempiorment,  and  color 
and  aei 


Total  onemployment. 
Color  and  mx: 

White 

Male 

Female 

N'onwhlt* 

Male 

Female 


1067 

1060 

i     Thou- 

Percent 

Thoti- 

Peroent 

1  sands  at 

of  total 

sands  ot 

of  total 

pentons 

persons 

2,030 

100.0 

3,031 

100.0 

2.360 

no 

3,127 

TO  5 

1,510 

81.7 

2,032 

51.7 

832 

28  3 

1,006 

•.rr  0 

5H5 

10  9 

om 

»  5 

374 

1Z7 

tm 

12  9 

211 

7,2 

206 

7.5, 

Duration  of  un<-ni(il.>yni«-nl.  and  rolor 
and  tri 


Total  unemployment     Continued 
iKiratlon 

liess  than  5  w(«k9 

5  to  14  weeks       

15  w«»ek3  and  over 

n  to  -HJ  weeks    

27  weeks  and  over 

Average  duration  (weeks^    


1067 


Thou-  Peroent 
sands  of  of  total 
peraons 


1.  486 

wn 

600 
321 
230 

10  4 


ao. « 
ao  I 
10  1 

10  0 
8.1 


1000 


Thoo- 
aands  of 
penoos 


1,790 

1,I7« 

060 

002 

464 

12.8 


Percrni 
of  total 


46  8 

30  0 
24.3 
12  8 

11   8 


Not*.— DetaU  will  not  neeeanrlly  add  to  totaU  because  of  rounding.  .-lource    IVpartment  of  I^lor 

Table  B-\0.— Cyclical  fiuctuatwna  of  unemployment  in  the  national  economy  and  in  major  areat  of  Buhntantial  and  peraiaUnt  labor  turpha 


Labor  force  and  unemployment,  by  area 


Unit 


May  1063     |     May  1064  May  1067     {     May  1068 


National  totals: 

Civilian  labor  foroe , 

Cnemployment , 

I'nemployment  rate .     .     

17  major  areas  of  substikDtla]  and  persistent  labor  surplus.  > 

Civilian  labor 

I'nemployment 

I' nemploymen t  rata.. 

Percentage  excess  OT«r  national  rate 

Detroit. 

Civilian  labor  fore*. 

Cnemployment 

Unemployment  rate 'J. 

Pittsburgh: 

Civilian  labor  force 

Unemployment 

Unemployment  rate 

16  major  areas  without  Detroit:  ■ 

Civilian  labor  force 

Unemployment \ 

Unemployment  rate '" 

Percentage  exoesi  otw  national  rate 


Thoi  wands. 

.do    

Percent 


Thotisandj. 

do 

Percent 

...  do 


Thousands. 
.-..<lo 
Perc»>nt. ... 


Thousands. 

do      ... 

Peroent 


Thousands. 

....do 

Peroent 

.   -  do 


M.  28.'^ 

1.  M\ 

2  i 

4.  \3H 

\:u 

i  1 

» 

1.523 
1  3 

0A2 

M 

I  r 

2,660 
113 
4  3 


64.425 

1.  OW 
5  7 

4.0R2 

3V7 

0  7 

70 

1,400 
132 

d.  H 

BSA 

H  J 

2,  !W3 

10  I 

SI 


67.  N03 

X  715 
4.0 

4.  ION 

277 

6  7 

08 

I,  \» 
104 
ft  S 

024 

3.^ 

3  8 

2,SM0 

173 

ft  7 

«8 


68,0«5 

4.0O4 

7   1 

4,  156 
AS3 

15  2 
114 

1.528 

2M0 

18  3 

9T3 

100 

11  2 

2,038 

363 

13  4 


May  1000 


NoTvmber 
1000 


70,067 

3,460 

4.0 

a,  870 
301 
7  8 

46 


1, 


409 
00 

7.  1 

MS 

71 
7  4 


2,470 

8.3 
67 


71,213 
4.091 

6  7 

3.848 

364 

0  3 

01 

I,  SOI 

102 

7  3 

043 

low 

11   6 

Z4.57 

263 

10  3 

HI 


1  Jannary  1061  claaclfloatlaa.     Data  are  for  major  mainland  areas   exclude  3  area(< 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

Nora.— There  art  aba  SI  smaller  arettd  of  whstantlaJ  and  persistent  latior  surtilun 


having  !n  SoTember  lOflOa  total  labor  force  of  2.303,000,  total  unemployment  of  27«  (MK) 
and  rate  of  unemployment  of  II  5  percent. 
Source    Department  of  Labor. 


THE  CLOUDED  CRYSTAL  BALL— 
THE  MISUSE  OF  ECONOBtCC 
UNDERSTANDINO 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  a  number  of  the  Government's 
most    eminent    economic    experts    ap- 


peared before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: The  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  William  McCheaney 
Martin;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Douglas  Ertllon;  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Walter 
Heller;   and  his  two  colleagues  on  the 


Council,    Kermlt    Gordon    and    James 
Tobln. 

The  hejuings  were  extremely  useful 
In  providing  the  committee  with  Infor- 
mation on  the  policies  and  programs 
which  the  responsible  economic  policy- 
makers In  our  Government  Intend  to 
follow,  and  ask  this  Congress  to  follow. 
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The  Joint  Economic  Commtttoc  bad 
an  opportunity  to  be  apprlaed  ot  the 
state  of  our  econfxny  and  to  weigh  the 
wisdom  of  the  policies  our  eeonctntc  de- 
cisionmakers intend  to  pursoe. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
eyes  of  the  press  and  the  publle  a  highly 
diversionary  and  very  human  game  was 
played  at  the  same  time.  It  was  tha 
Rame  of  asking  thoee  po*  cymakafa— 4o 
predict  what  will  happen  In  the  nsact 
few  months  or  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment  noth- 
ing is  more  dangerous,  although  of 
course  nothing  is  more  human.  Hie 
Greeks  loved  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  The  Romans  looked  Into  the 
future  by  examining  the  sntraile  of 
birds.  The  Medievalists  had  their  Nos- 
tradamus. We  have  our  ntrmer's  Al- 
manac, our  stock  market,  and  racetrack 
dopesheets.  The  seers  will  always  be 
with  us.  For  the  one  who  could  achieve 
that  never-never  land  by  lifting  the  veil 
of  the  future  (mly  a  little,  an  abundance 
of  riches  awaits.  But  the  one  who  can 
convince  others  that  he  can  do  so  can 
make  a  fairly  good  Uving  out  of  it. 

But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  it  has  not  been  given  to  us  to  foresee 
the  future,  and  It  is  not  now — not  even  In 
a  field  that  should  be  so  readily  subject 
to  determination  as  the  elections,  where 
public  opinion  sampling  should  have  a 
far  more  accurate  basis  for  predicting  a 
vote  than  even  the  ablest  economists 
have  for  calling  the  turn  in  this  Im- 
mensely complex  economy  of  ours. 

The  fact  is  that  economists  do  not 
know  when  or  whether  or  how  much  the 
economy  will  turn,  or  even  the  direction. 
But  because  they  are  experts  on  ttie 
economy,  they  are  going  to  be  asked. 
And  because  they  are  hmnan,  they  are 
going  to  answer.  Half  the  time  they 
will  be  right.  If  they  hedge  their  replies 
very  adroitly  and  handle  their  aliU  skill- 
fully, they  can  easily  give  the  appearance 
of  being  right  almost  all  the  time. 

But  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  dangomis 
game,  because  there  is  a  tendency  for 
congressional  and  administrative  policy- 
makers to  base  policy  action,  not  on  the 
certain  and  ascertainable  facts  of  the 
present,  but  on  what  the  clouded  crystal 
ball  shows  will  be  the  situation  6  months 
or  a  year  or  even  2  or  3  years  from  now. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
brilliantly  nails  this  weakness  of  eco- 
nomic forecasting.  In  its  lead  editorial 
The  Journal  recalls  that  economists 
generally  forecast  many  years  of  poverty 
for  war-torn  Europe  after  World  War 
II;  they  also  predicted  a  full-blown  de- 
pression in  America  beginning  sh(»tly 
after  that  war.  Of  course  they  could 
hardly  have  been  more  wrong  on  both 
scores.    As  the  Journal  writes: 

Whatever  his  errors  in  the  piwt,  the  eoooo- 
mlst  moTee  In  an  aura  of  certainty  wben  h* 
comes  to  speak  ot  the  futurs.  With  his  im- 
posing cbaxta.  and  learned  Jargon,  ta*  ■•ems 
to  be  the  modem  tribal  Tn4nH<>lFie  man,  who 
can  enthrall  Oongrnesmtn  and  Senators,  Cab- 
inet members  and  Presidents  as  he  predicts 
the  upe  and  downs  of  all  manner  of  human 
actlylty.  Hearing  htm,  men  often  rush  off 
in  the  dlreetloa  be  points.    For  prasorlp- 


tton  foUows  i^edictlon.  Despite  all  the 
caveats,  disclaimers,  modest  shrugs,  and  dun- 
dsnt  smiles,  he  has  tlM  answer.  •  •  •  Some- 
times the  economist  is  right;  often  he's 
wrong.  At  most,  he  Is  a  useful  technician. 
without  whom  this  complex  and  Infinitely 
varied  world  would  run  less  smoothly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Assumption  of  iNrALLramrr 

It's  become  cc»nmonplace  to  hear  how 
poorly  the  postwar  growth  rate  of  the  l7.iS. 
economy  compares  with  the  fast-paced 
growth  of  several  other  free  nations,  notably 
Japan  and  West  Germany.  But  It's  rarely 
noted  tlutt  this  oversea  boom  took  even 
the  experts  by  stirprlse. 

Indeed,  Prof.  Paul  Samuelson.  one  of  the 
oountxy's  most  vocal  economists,  recently 
remarked  that  the  swift  postwar  upsurge 
abroad  was  a  phenomenon  that  no  econ- 
omist "could  possibly  have  predicted." 

Moat  economists,  we  suppoee,  would  echo 
Mr.  Samuelson's  confession  of  the  limits  of 
himxan  foresight.  Certainly,  caveats  about 
the  hazartls  of  predicting  human  activity 
are  commonly  met  In  economic  literature. 

Yet  equally  common  is  the  disregard  of 
these  warnings.  However  candidly  Oovem- 
ment  economists  and  advisers  may  acknowl- 
edge their  falllbUlty,  they  nonetheless 
usually  proceed  on  the  tacit  assiunption 
that,  this  time,  they  know  whereof  they 
tpeaX. 

Neither  the  inevitable  errors  of  economic 
prognosis  nor  the  human  propensity  to  pay 
only  llpservlce  to  one's  mistakes  would 
be  of  great  consequence  If  the  economists 
were  merely  talking  to  themselves.  But 
they  obviously  are  not.  In  the  past  gen- 
eration, the  economist  has  left  the  aca- 
donlc  cloister  to  take  a  seat  of  authority 
In  public  councils.  When  he  prophesies, 
men  listen  and  act. 

For  example.  In  the  immediate  postwar 
years  recalled  by  Professor  Samuelson,  the 
United  States  acted  upon  the  prevailing 
economic  Judgment  that  our  war-torn 
friends  and  former  enemies  would  be  forced 
to  endure  at  least  a  generation  of  poverty 
while  they  slowly  rebuilt.  On  the  strength 
of  the  prediction  of  a  permanent  world 
dollar  shortage  the  United  States  imder- 
took  massive  and  prolonged  foreign  aid  to 
pK^  up  the  poor  and  the  weak.  Yet  these 
gloomy  forecasts  were  exploded  by  the 
phenomenal  recovery  that  no  economist 
predicted;  the  dollar  crisis  and  gold  out- 
flow of  1961  are  reminders  that  the  econo- 
mists were  wrong  in  1945. 

And  not  only  wrong  overseas,  but  wrong 
about  this  country  as  well.  Looking  into 
their  crystal  ball  In  1946,  the  economists  also 
warned  the  Nation  to  brace  for  a  terrible 
depression.  Congress  obediently  passed  the 
Full  Bmplo]rment  Act.  creating  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers  as 
stewards  of  the  Nation's  economy  and  plac- 
ii)g  the  country's  prosperity  squarely  in  the 
lap  of  the  Government.  But  the  depression 
turned  out  to  be  a  boom.  So,  ironically,  the 
eoonomln  advisers  who  now  speak  with  such 
authority  owe  their  eminence  to  the  bad  ad- 
vice of  their  predecessors. 

Whatever  his  errors  in  the  past,  the  econ- 
omist moves  in  an  aura  of  certainty  when 
he  oomes  to  speak  of  the  future.  With  his 
imposing  charts  and  learned  Jargon,  he  seems 
to  be  the  modem  tribal  medicine  man,  who 
een    withrall    Congressmen    and    Senators, 


Cabinet  members  and  Presidents  as  he  pre- 
dicts the  ups  and  downs  of  all  manner  of 
human  activity. 

Hearing  him,  men  often  rtuh  off  in  the 
direction  he  points.  For  prescription  inevi- 
tably follows  prediction.  Despite  all  the 
caveats,  disclaimers,  modest  shrugs,  and 
diffident  smiles,  he  has  the  answer.  Is  the 
economy  sluggish?  This  plan  will  pep  it  up. 
Is  unemployment  high?  Here  are  steps  to- 
ward full  employment.  Is  the  rate  of  growth 
unsatisfactory?  Adopt  these  measures  and 
the  economy  wiU  grow  at  precisely  6  percent 
a  year. 

Sometimes,  the  economist  is  right;  often, 
he's  wrong.  At  most,  he  is  a  useful  tech- 
nician, without  whom  this  complex  and  in- 
finitely varied  world  would  run  less  smooth- 
ly. Yet  he  is,  by  his  own  estimate,  only 
human,  and  probably  subscribes,  at  least  pri- 
vately, to  the  precept  of  Harvard's  John  Ken- 
neth Galbraith:  "One  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  economic  wisdom  is  to  know  what  you  do 
not  know." 

That  being  so,  perhaps  we  ought  to  take 
the  economist  at  his  word  when  he  confesses 
his  fallibility.  And  not  go  dashing  off  at  his 
suggestion,  behaving  as  though  he  were  in- 
fallible. 


INCOME-TAX  EXEMPTIONS 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Water- 
bury-American,  one  of  our  fine  Connect- 
icut newspapers,  recently  published  an 
editorial  concerning  a  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  In  the  last  two  sessions  of  the 
Congress,  to  provide  an  additional  in- 
come-tax exemption  of  $1,200  for  de- 
pendents who  are  students  at  colleges 
or  universities  and  for  those  students 
who  are  themselves  taxpayers  and  who 
are  working  their  way  through  college. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  have  the  sup- 
pwrt  of  the  Waterbury -American  for  this 
proposal.  I  believe  that  this  form  of 
aid  to  education  will  take  care  of  first 
things  first  by  making  it  a  little  easier 
for  those  who  are  shouldering  the  cost 
of  higher  education  to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Waterbury-American  editorial  of  March 
4,  entitled  "Another  Attempt,"  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anothxh  Attempt 

Two  years  sgo.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Democrat  of  Connecticut,  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate  to  provide  an  additional 
income  tax  exemption  of  $1,200  for  depend- 
ents who  are  students  at  colleges  or  univer- 
sities. It  also  provided  the  same  exemption 
for  taxpayers  who  are  themselves  students 
In  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Unfortunately  the  bill,  although  it  had 
considerable  public  support,  failed  to  make 
Its  way  through  Congress.  The  Senator  has 
now  reintroduced  the  measure  in  the  87th 
Congress.    We  hope  it  fares  better  this  time. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  years  when 
their  children  are  away  at  college  are  times 
of  extremely  heavy  financial  burden  to  a 
vast  majority  of  American  families.  Increas- 
ing costs  of  tuition,  books,  room  and  board, 
transportation  and  a  great  many  other  items 
associated  with  advanced  education  are  mak- 
ing it  constantly  more  difficult  for  many 
families  to  provide  a  college  education,  par- 
ticularly when  there  Is  more  than  one  child 
to  be  educated. 
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Xb  ft  typtoftl  HMll.  prlvfttsly  andowed  New 
■ngUad  oollag*.  tor  wiiilii.  it  wma  poatUbta 
35  years  ago  to  k««p  a  atudeat  In  acbool  at 
•a  ararac*  coat  ctf  ii^tly  Icaa  than  tlXXX)  a 
yoar.  Today  th*  wa*  of  kseptng  a  student 
In  ttiat  sama  taatltvtlan  for  a  jtmr  runs  to 
about  •a.400.  WlMtker  th*  quality  oif  the 
education  ta  any  batter  now  tlian  it  waa  25 
years  ago  la  pariiapa  dabatabla.  but  tbere  U 
BO  denying  tha  tWTiiia  coat  which.  In  the 
light  of  preeent  aoonomle  trenda.  u  perhaps 
JuaUflable. 

Parents  who  make  •  heavy  financial  sacri- 
fice to  educate  their  offspring  are  not  merely 
serving  their  own  ends  or  those  or  their 
children.  They  aia  nuiklng  a  substantial 
contribution  to  tha  future  of  the  Nation  as 
well. 

The  tax  ezemptlona  provided  In  the  Dodd 
bill  wlU  leeeen  the  financial  burden  to  a  con- 
alderable  degree,  both  for  p«urenu  and  for 
those  who  are  working  their  way  through 
college.  If  Oongraaa  to  truly  concerned  about 
aid  to  education,  this  tax  relief  measure 
ahould  have  high  priority.  We  trust  It  will 
not  be  lost  thla  trip,  as  It  was  3  years  ago. 


AREA   REDEVEIiOPMENT   ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  esUbUsh  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleTiate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemplojrment  Ln  certaun 
economically  distressed  are&s. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  are  more  than  100  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment  In  this  country.  The 
larger  part  of  almost  6  million  unem- 
ployed Americans  live  In  these  100  areas. 
Some  of  these  depressed  communities 
are  in  Connecticut.  Including  Ansonia. 
Bristol,  and  Danielson.  Poi  many  of 
these  people.  Joblessness  does  not  stem 
from  the  present  recession.  It  has  gone 
on  for  years.  Thus,  we  have  a  problem 
that  Is  national  in  scope,  that  has  defied 
the  solutions  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, that  has  not  responded  to  the 
cures  which  are  held  to  be  inherent  In 
the  natural  workings  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  And  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion: Are  these  areas,  and  the  people  in 
them,  to  be  permanent  casualities  of  ir- 
reversible change:  or  does  the  Federal 
Government  propose  to  do  what  it  can 
to  reverse  this  change? 

One  answer  to  chronic  unemployment 
is  the  area  redevelopment  bill  it  is  of- 
fered not  as  a  total  answer,  but  as  one 
step  This  program  would  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  stimulate  other  forces  which  must 
be  brought  to  bear,  but  which  are  not 
being  brought  to  bear  because  of  certain 
removable  obstacles. 

Many  depressed  areas  have  conditions 
that  are  potentially  attractive  to  new 
Industry.  They  have  unused  factory 
buildings,  cheap  real  estate,  an  available 
reservoir  of  low-cost  labor,  and  a  com- 
munity sentiment  which  is  anxious  to 
cooperate  in  eveiy  way.  But  they  have 
dehciencies  which  often  dissuade  new 
industries  from  movlns  in.  The  area 
redevelopment  bill  seeks  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies. 

If  a  depressed  community  lacks  ade- 
quate industrial  facilities  such  as  water 
or  power  or  sewerage  di^^osal.  this  bill 
will  help  to  furnish  them.  If  the  unem- 
ployed workers  of  the  community  lack 


the  skins  to  do  the  job  that  new  Indxistry 
requires,  this  bill  will  help  to  train  them. 
If  the  community,  blighted  by  years  of 
poverty,  is  unable  to  offer  other  incen- 
tives to  a  prospective  industry,  such  as 
capital  for  plants  or  machinery,  this  bill 
will  help  to  provide  those  mcentives 

And  the  Federal  Government  Is  only 
one  factor  In  these  activities  The  pro- 
gram requires  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  of  loctil  and  State 
governments  Thus  it  is  not  a  substitute 
for  local  action,  but  it  seeks  to  bring 
local  action  into  bt-in^'  and  to  stimulate 
its  creative  forces. 

Many  theorists  of  Uie  conservative 
school  believe,  on  the  ground  of  political 
principle,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  interfere  in  this  problem, 
which  they  feel  is  a  matter  for  local  gov- 
ernment, private  business,  and  the  in- 
dividual decisions  of  those  Involved 
Many  businessmen  and  cconomu.ts  con- 
tend, on  the  level  of  practical  applica- 
tion, that  there  are  a  dozen  plausible 
rea-sons  why  depressed  areas  legl.«?lation 
will  never  work. 

Their  arguments  have  a  certain  appeal 
I  agree  that  the  American  system  of 
private  enterprise  has  built  the  greate.st 
of  all  economic  systems,  that  while 
Government  activities  can  transfer 
wealth,  they  are  not  always  hkely  to 
create  wealth;  that  we  must  depend  upon 
private  business  to  provide  most  of  the 
10  millior  new  jobs  we  will  need  In  the 
ne.\t  few  years;  that  changes  m  the  tax 
laws  to  encourage  risk  capital  and  the 
purchase  of  new  machinery  will  prob- 
ably do  more  to  stimulate  our  economy 
than  pump-priming  Govenunent  pro- 
grams. 

I  agree  with  the  conservatives  In  re- 
jecting the  philosophy  that  the  an.Twer 
to  every  problem  facing  the  Nation  Ls 
a  new  Federal  program.  I  am  suspi- 
cious of  the  theory  that  we  add  to  pur- 
chasing power  by  taking  money  from 
one  man  and  giving  it  to  another.  And 
I  would  not  willingly  take  a  tax  dollar 
out  of  any  mans  pocket  to  pay  for  a 
Federal  program  unless  I  felt  tiiat  a  vital 
national  interest  required  tliat  program. 

It  is  mterestmg  to  explore  tiie  prac- 
tical implications  of  the  theory  that 
every  man  ought  to  carve  out  his  own 
life  Independently  by  his  own  deeds, 
freed  as  far  as  possible  from  Govern- 
ment restraint  which  hobbles  private 
action  and  from  Government  aid  which 
hinders  private  incentive.  It  is  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon  the  fact  tliat  there  are 
more  people  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  before  In  his- 
tory, and  that  the  unemployed  are  only 
a  small,  unrepresentative  fragment  of 
our  population.  It  Is  stimulating  to  re- 
flect that  in  the  days  of  old.  those  in 
depressed  areas  solved  their  own  prob- 
lems by  migratmg  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  West  and  starting  anew.  It  is 
divertmg  to  take  up  the  case  of  some 
particular  community  which  has  pulled 
itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps  and  to 
ask  why  all  depressed  communities  can- 
not do  the  same.  And  It  is  impressive 
to  contemplate  the  lists  of  potential  ob- 
stacles which  stand  in  the  way  of  any 


Federal  program  which   seeks   to  aolre 
problems  that  may  be  Insoluble. 

Yet  when  we  are  through  tarrying 
with  these  doctrines,  the  problem  of  al- 
most 6  million  unemployed  Americans 
sUli  remains,  concrete  not  theoretical, 
and  crying  aloud  for  solution.  When 
I  put  aside  the  books  and  treatises  of 
those  who  impressively  oppose  Federal 
action  in  almost  any  field,  I  am  still  con- 
fronted with  the  letters,  the  conversa- 
tions, the  personal  recollections  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  my  own  State  and  in 
others,  people  who  are  out  of  work,  who 
are  facing  personal  disaster,  whose  prob- 
lems cannot  be  answered  by  arguments 
against  Federal  action. 

The  remembrance  of  the  wife  of  an 
unemployed  worker  who  is  daily  going 
from  door  to  door  selling  dime-store 
trinkets  to  keep  her  family  together,  or 
the  father  who  is  preparing  to  leave  his 
home  so  his  children  can  get  public  as- 
sistance, or  the  children  who  are  growing 
up  in  America  in  dire  poverty  and  sub- 
sisting on  meager  handouts  of  surplus 
food— these  images  cut  through  the 
rhetoric  of  inaction  and  bring  home 
more  vividly  than  statistics  or  theories 
the  fact  tliat  these  people  need  help, 
and  If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  them  we 
must  act. 

One  can  agree  that  private  enterprise 
has  erected  the  greatest  of  all  economic 
systems  and  .still  feel  that  there  are  seri- 
ous deficiencies  In  that  system  which  re- 
quire some  Government  action 

One  can  reject  the  notion  that  every 
problem  facing  us  must  be  solved  by  Fed- 
eral action  and  yet  support  some  Federal 
action. 

One  can  share  the  sentiment  that  men 
are  resiwiLsible  for  theU-  own  well-being; 
but  when  men  are  felled  by  circum- 
stances plainly  beyond  their  control,  are 
they  not  entitled  to  look  beyond  their 
0*71  resources  for  help?  And  who 
should  provide  that  help  if  not  their 
Oovcrrunent? 

One  can  applaud  the  pioneer  spirit, 
but  to  what  new  frontier  can  millions 
of  unemployed  workers  migrate?  In  the 
absence  of  a  physical  frontier,  we  must 
create  one  by  our  Ingenuity  and  our  co- 
operative action. 

One  can  admit  that  there  are  formi- 
dable obstacles  for  the  depressed -areas 
bill  to  overcome.  But  all  else  having 
failed,  must  we  surrender  this  final  hope 
because  it  too  may  fail? 
One  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  94  out 
of  every  100  employable  Americans  has 
a  Job  but  may  I  quote  the  familiar  words 
from  St.  Luke 

What  man  of  you.  having  an  hundred 
sheep,  u  he  luee  one  of  Uicm.  doth  not  leave 
tlie  rinety  and  nine  In  the  wUdernees.  and 
go  after  that  which  Is  lost,  until  he  find  It? 

The  conservative  philosophy  in  this 
in.stance,  with  all  Its  good  points,  with 
all  Its  valid  lessons,  breaks  down  kx?cause 
it  offers  no  solution  to  the  pressing,  con- 
crete problems  being  faced  by  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  Its  answer  to 
the  chronically  unemployed  is  that  the 
natural  workings  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  got  them  into  their  pres- 
ent condition  will  get  them  out  of  it  if 
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they  do  their  part.  People  will  not  ao- 
cept  this  answer,  and  I  cannot  aooept  It 
either. 

I  see  millions  of  people  living  In  hope- 
less circumstances.  I  believe  that  nat- 
ural forces,  private  efforts  and  oomlnu- 
nity  action  have  had  a  chance  and  have 
proven  unequal  to  this  parttcular  task. 
The  choice,  then,  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government,  the  only  agencj  capable  of 
bringing  new  resources  to  bear,  should 
do  what  it  can.  realizing  that  It  may  fail. 
or  whether  it  should  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  the  condition  grow  ever  more 
desperate. 

I  am  on  the  side  of  those  who  favor 
Federal  action  in  the  form  of  depressed 
areas  legislation.  We  are  tnrlng  to  save 
people,  to  save  families,  to  save  com- 
munities, and  we  feel  there  is  a  Justice, 
a  rightness.  a  soundness  in  this  that 
overrides  narrow  theories  or  narrow  in- 
terests and  Justifies  our  taking  rides  in 
an  untried  field. 

We  must  offer  real  action  for  real 
problems,  and  not  plausible  excuses  for 
inaction.  Free  govjmment  cannot  suc- 
ceed, and  cannot  retain  the  allegiance  of 
people,  unless  it  tries  to  anrwer  their 
urgent  needs,  and  no  need  is  more 
fundamental  tlian  the  need  of  a  Job. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  is  one 
concrete  answer.  It  is  something  new 
in  the  relationship  of  our  Government 
to  our  people.  It  Is  a  solid  testimony  of 
our  determination  to  improve  upon  our 
system  until  we  satisfy  the  ancient  goal 
of  full  employment  for  all  who  wish  to 
work.  We  embark  upon  it  hopefully 
and  confidently  in  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Koosevelt  who  once  told  us: 

L«t  no  man  say  it  cannot  be  done.  It 
must  be  done  and  we  have  undertaken  to 

do  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  t>elieve  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  pass  this  bill.  I  also  believe  the 
other  body  is  ready  to  pass  it.  I  believe 
the  people  of  our  country  are  ready  for 
It  to  tie  passed. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinolfi  (Mr.  DooolasI,  Is  the 
one  man,  in  my  judgment,  who  has  most 
of  all  made  us  ready  for  this  great  un- 
dertaking. I  am  happy  to  Join  him  in 
.sponsoring,  and  in  furthering  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  always  inspiring  to  work  at 
the  side  of  this  great  man,  this  noble 
Senator,  truly  said.  Today  I  feel  we  are 
witnessing  one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments. I  salute  him  for  his  work.  I 
hope  that  we  ishall  be  quick  about  our 
action,  and  shall  make  this  a  law,  at 
least  so  far  as  action  in  this  body  can 
do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
for  his  very  kiixl,  although  undeserved, 
remarks,  and  wish  to  say  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  said.  The  Wft^fttw 
from  Ccmnectlcut  has  been  a  most  val- 
uable coworker  in  this  whole  field,  and  it 
is  tremendously  reassuring  to  have  him 
with  us  (m  this  as  on  so  many  other  bills. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Census  Bureau  announced  yesterday 
that,  according  to  its  estimates,  there 
were    approximately    5,700,000    tmem- 


ployed  in  the  coimtry.  On  the  basis  of  a 
crude  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  the 
working  force,  this  would  be  well  over 
7V^  percent,  and  since  there  is  generally 
a  seasonal  increase  during  the  winter 
months,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  estimate  tliat,  cor- 
rected for  seasonal  factors,  the  percent- 
age of  unemplosrment  is  approximately 
6.8  percent. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  seasonal  correction  which  is  carried 
out  is  statistically  accurate  in  all  re- 
spects. There  are  some  who  think  it 
exaggerates  the  winter  increase  in  im- 
employment  and  that  another  method, 
somewhat  superior,  will  give  a  slightly 
different  figure.  But  we  shall  not  go  into 
that  question,  except  merely  to  empha- 
size what  I  think  the  public  is  beginning 
to  recognize,  namely,  that  unemploy- 
ment is  high  in  the  country.  I  believe 
also  the  prevailing  public  opinion  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  do  some- 
thing at)out  the  problem — not  that  it  can 
provide  the  sole  solution,  as  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dood]  has 
warned  against  but  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  stand  ap^art  and 
allow  millions  of  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  be  progressively  pushed  down  to 
lower  and  lower  levels  of  poverty  and 
suffering. 

TH«    DIfmUKO    TTPES    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT 

I  think  it  Is  important  to  realize  that 
the  problem  of  restoring  job-s  to  the 
5,700,000  unemployed  is  not  one  problem, 
but  rather  a  series  of  problems,  each 
one  of  which  requires  different  treat- 
ment. 

There  is.  first,  the  problem  of  the 
recession  itself.  At  the  point  of  highest 
emplojrment  last  year  or,  rather,  when 
unemployment  was  lowest,  we  had 
roughly  5  percent  unemployed.  The  in- 
crease in  unemployment  since  then  has 
been  caused  by  the  deterioration  in  busi- 
ness conditions  and  can  be  attributable 
to  that  factor. 

But  there  Is  also  a  second  factor, 
namely,  that  during  the  preceding  years 
we  had  an  inadequate  rate  of  i^onomic 
growth,  with  the  result  that  from  one 
period  of  prosperity  to  another  there 
was  an  actual  increase  in  the  percent- 
age of  xmemployment.  After  the  post- 
war recession  in  1951  and  1952,  at  the 
peak  of  prosperity,  there  was  unem- 
plojrment  of  only  3  percent.  After  the 
recession  of  late  1953-1954  when  we 
moved  into  the  so-called  prosperity 
phase  of  1955-1956,  there  was  4  percent 
unemployment;  and  when  we  came  out 
of  the  recession  period  of  late  1957-1958 
into  1959  and  1960  we  had  roughly  5 
percent  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  each  peak  of  prosperity 
was  accompanied  by  a  higher  level  of 
unemplosrment,  so  that  each  recession 
began  from  a  higher  initial  unemploy- 
ment figure.  This  was  undoubtedly 
caused  by  the  relatively  low  rate  of 
economic  growth  during  thi«  period, 
averaging  only  about  2V2  percent  a  year, 
as  compared  with  the  long-time  historic 
average  of  this  coimtry  of  3Vi:  percent 
a  year,  and  as  compared  with  the  rate 
of  growth  in  Western  Europe  of  about 


twice  our  rate — from  4^  to  5  percent  a 
year — this  rate  prevailing  in  the  coim- 
tries  of  West  Germany,  the  Scandi- 
navian nations,  Belgium,  France  and 
northern  Italy. 

So  even  when  we  emerge  from  this  re- 
cession— and  I  hope  that  we  shall  do  so 
quickly  Eind  we  will  do  our  best  to  bring 
it  about — we  will  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  we  can  generate  an 
adequate  rate  of  economic  growth,  not 
only  to  absorb  the  new  labor  force  that 
is  coming  upon  the  market  at  the  rate  of 
IVa  million  a  year,  not  only  to  absorb 
the  increase  in  productivity  per  mtm- 
hour  that  will  occur,  but  also  to  try  to 
reduce  unemplojrment  to  below  the  5 
percent  rate  which  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  recession.  This  is 
the  second  problem.  S.  1  deals  prima- 
rily with  structural  unemployment. 

The  bill  which  we  are  now  considering, 
S.  1,  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  ad- 
dresses itself  primarily  to  a  third  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  fact  that  even  if  we 
have  comparatively  full  employment  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  even  if  we  get  a 
moderately  adequate  rate  of  economic 
growth,  there  will  still  in  all  probability 
be  areas  which  have  had  high  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  over  a  long  period 
of  time — even  when  workers  in  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  were  comparatively  fully 
employed. 

The  technical  writers  on  economic 
subjects  sometimes  refer  to  this  tjiae  of 
unemployment  as  structural  unemploy- 
ment, and  in  a  sense,  that  term  is  ac- 
curate. It  deals  with  areas  which  have 
been  left  behind  through  one  cause  or 
another  as  economic  conditions  improve 
and  which  have  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers who  cannot  find  employment. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  there  were  ap- 
proximately 50  major  and  minor  labor 
market  areas  in  this  country  which  were 
characterized  by  high  and  persistent  xm- 
employment of  the  type  which  is  defined 
in  the  bill,  during  a  period  when  we  were 
presumably  in  the  prosperity  phase  of 
the  business  cycle. 

Today  we  know  that  there  are  20  ma- 
jor areas  and  83  minor  areas  where 
there  is  sut>stantial  and  persistent  im- 
employment  of  the  nature  which  has 
been  described.  This  is  indicated  on  the 
first  map  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber, 
the  areas  in  red  showing,  roughly,  the 
boimdaries  of  the  areas,  and  identifying 
labels  indicating  the  chief  industrial 
towns  in  each  area. 

These  103  areas  have  a  total  popula- 
tion of  over  16  million,  with  a  lat>or  force 
of  approximately  6\^  million,  and  with 
total  unemployment  of  almost  650,000, 
or  an  average  unemployment  rate  for 
the  regions  of  10  percent.  But  this,  I 
wish  to  p>oint  out,  is  only  an  average  rate. 
If  we  look  at  subdivisions  of  these  areas, 
we  find  much  higher  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statistics  for  these  103 
areas  of  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment be  Inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
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tor  the^e  arew  are  E^neniny  STallaMe  MmonthlT 
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*>r  areas  with  a  lal«r  fcrce  of  I«h  th*n  I5,(i»,  Is  rxi  a«ltabJe  In  Washington  on  a 
c-<.)nsistriit   L^uit* 

NoT«.  — L>*taJJ  n;ay  uot  add  to  totaii  due  to  rourdtng 

Source    .-iute  empjoyrr  ent  accurlly  agencies. 


toe  Instance,  Johnstown.  P&.,  has  an 
unemployment  rate,  according  to  the 
most  recent  flgurea,  of  15.3  percent,  or 
almost  2Vs  times  the  present  national 
average. 

The  Wiikeft-Barre-Hazelton  area  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  13.2  percent. 
or  twice  the  national  average. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  the  Her- 
rin-Murphysboro-West    FYankfort    area 


has  an  unemployment  rate  of  14  3  per- 
cent. That  was  as  of  last  Aiuiust.  Since 
then  coDditioQjB  have  grown  worse. 

In  Kentucky,  in  the  Ptkesvilie- Wil- 
liamson area,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
la  33  percent,  or  almost  four  times  the 
national  average. 

In  Maryland.  In  the  Cambridge  area, 
the  unemployment  rate  i^  13  6  percent. 


In  Michigan,  Bay  City  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  11.4  percent. 

Marquette,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula, 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  10,7  per- 
cent. 

In  Missouri,  the  Washington  area  has 
an  unemployment  rate  of  15.3  percent. 

In  Montana.  Butte  has  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  12  1  percent,  and  Kalispell 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  13  percent. 
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The  unemployment  rate  Is  16  percent 
in  Oloversvllle,  N.Y.,  and  14J  percept  tai 
the  Ogdensbui-g-Masaena-lfalooe  area. 

The  unemplo3rment  rate  la  ISJ  percent 
in  the  Klttanning-Ford  City  area  Of 
Pennsylvania,  and  18.3  percent  in  the 
PottsvUle,  Pa.,  area.  It  is  27.9  percent 
in  the  Uuiontown-ConneUsviUe  area  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  Tenness<!e,  in  the  La  FoUette-Jel- 
lico-Tasewell  area,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  13  perc<;nt. 

The  vote  is  23  percent  in  the  BecUey, 
W.  Va..  area,  and  In  the  Bluefleld  area  it 
is  19.8  percent. 

In  the  Oak  Hill-Montffomery  area  in 
West  Virginia  the  unemployment  rate  is 
24  9  percent.  In  the  Welch  area  it  is  3&9 
percent,  almott  one  out  of  three  workers 
is  unemployed  In  this  area. 

West  Virginia  has  been  one  of  the 
SUtes  which  lias  been  most  sevtfely  hit. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  two  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Raitdolph  and 
Mr.  Byrd]  for  the  interest  which  they 
have  taken  In  this  matter. 

What  are  the  main  causes  for  hlch 
and  persistent  unemployment  in  these 
areas? 

Some  of  these  areas  have  been  hit 
with  great  severity.  What  are  the 
reasons?  Why  do  we  have  this  concen- 
tration of  unemployment  in  certain 
areas? 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  One 
reason  Is  exemplified  by  the  experiences 
of  the  coal  industry.  There  lias  been 
some  decrease  in  the  total  demand  for 
coal,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  gas 
and  oU.  Actually  less  coal  was  mined 
last  year  than  in  1937.  despite  the  fact 
that  the  economy  as  a  whole  has  gone 
forward  and  the  fuel  needs  have  there- 
fore been  greater. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  flgiiree  in 
tliat  regard.  In  1937.  4441  million  tOOS 
of  coal  were  produced.  In  1959  only  412 
million  tons.  That  was  a  deczeaae  of 
about  8  percent.  Nevertheless  in  those 
22  years  the  prodvM^tion  in  the  c<Hxntry 
as  a  whole  has  Increased  oiormously 
and  more  fuel  was  needed.  Oas  and  oQ 
were  substituted  for  coal. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  was  oc- 
curring, the  coal  mines  were  being 
mechanised,  both  with  respect  to  eoal 
cutting  by  us  of  huge  claws  which  reach 
in  and  substitute  for  blasting  at  the 
working  face,  and  in  moving  oonTeyora, 
which  Uke  the  place  of  coal  cars,  mules. 
and  horses  underground  to  take  the  eoal 
up  to  the  mine  mouth. 

Therefore,  the  average  output  per 
miner  per  man -day  went  up  enormously. 
I  remember  in  the  1920's  looking  over 
figures,  and  as  I  remmber  it  the  aver- 
age output  per  man-day  was  then 
around  3  "4  tons.  The  average  outpnt 
per  man -day  now  is  well  over  12  tons. 
We  have  mechanized  mines  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  where  the  output  per  man-day 
is  more  than  26  tons. 

As  a  result,  the  number  of  men  who 
work  in  the  mines  has  decreased.  In 
1937  the  total  came  to  approziniatdy 
492.000  or  a  half  tniuion  Da  1969  the 
total  was  Just  a  little  under  iao.OM  or 
only  about  35  percent  of  the  number  wbo 
had  been  emptoyed  22  years  before. 
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In  my  own  state  of  niinc^  we  used 
to  have  90,000  miners.  We  now  have 
somewhat  fewer  than  9,000.  I  was  In 
West  Virginia  not  very  ioag  ago,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  number  of  miners  had 
decreased  from  140,000  to  35,000.  My 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btki)],  can  undoubtedly  sup- 
ply more  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  The 
decrease  in  the  last  12  years  has  been 
from  125.000  to  approximately  48,000. 

Plgm-es  are  a  little  difficult  to  specifi- 
cate, because  the  United  Mine  Workers 
at  this  time  give  a  flgxire  of  about  38,000 
miners  who  are  employed.  The  United 
Mine  Workers,  of  course,  are  referring 
to  the  miners  who  are  union  members. 
The  Coal  Association  figures  show  48,000 
to  50.000. 

Mr.  E>OUOLAS.  As  a  result  there  are 
some  coal  mines  and  fields  which  have 
been  completely  closed  down.  When 
some  mines  close  down  people  are  com- 
pletely unemployed  in  a  locality.  In 
other  cases  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
the  men  are  out  of  work. 

This  is  what  has  happened  to  coal 
mining. 

Then  there  are  areas  where  the  nat- 
ural resources  have  either  been  largely 
exhausted  or  so  depleted  that  their  fur- 
ther production  would  be  at  such  high 
cost  as  to  be  financially  impnicticable. 
One  such  area  consists  of  what  used 
to  be  the  great  timber  region  of  the 
United  States  in  northern  Michigan, 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  northern  Min- 
nesota. When  the  legendary  Paul 
Bunyan  moved  from  the  East  westward, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  stopped  over 
in  these  States.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century  this  was  one  of  the 
great  timber  areas.  The  timber  there 
has  now  been  largely  cut  off.  There  is 
very  little  lumbering  now  being  done  in 
those  areas. 

Another  example  Is  the  copijer-min- 
Ing  regiMis  of  northern  Michigan 
around  Houghton,  and  the  great  Me- 
sabl  Range  north  of  Duluth. 

Big  copper  mines  were  started  after 
the  Civil  War  in  northern  Michigan, 
mder  the  ownership  and  direction  of  the 
Calumet-Hecla  Mining  Co.  Today  most 
of  the  available  copper  has  been  mined. 
What  remains  is  so  Inaccessible  and  so 
deep  that  It  is  Impracticable,  except  in 
wartime,  to  attempt  to  mine  the  copper. 
I  observe  in  the  chair  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf].  Montana  was  the  next 
State  to  which  the  copper  industry 
moved.  I  shall  be  very  interested  If, 
sometime  during  the  debate,  the  junior 
Senator  fixxn  Montana  or  his  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  Mansfieu)]  win 
give  testimony  as  to  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  copper  In  Montana. 

Pot  decades,  the  American  supply  of 
inm  has  been  furnished  from  the  rich 
iron  ore  deposits  north  of  Duluth,  In 
the  Mesabl  Range.  Those  deposits  have 
been  mined  by  the  open-pit  method,  and 
toetoon  ore  ptit  In  ore  boats  and  taken 
down  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ste^  mills 
9i  Gary,  Chicago,  and  the  other  great 
ettles  along  the  Great  Lakes,  or  taken,  by 
means  or  another,  to  Pittsburgh  and 


Yoimgstown.  These  mines  are  being  ex- 
hausted, and  their  exidoltation  is  at  rel- 
atively high  cost. 

As  a  result.  In  the  HlbUng  area  unem- 
ployment Is  serious.  In  January,  1961, 
it  was  11,4  perc«it.  In  the  Brainer- 
Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  area,  the  rate  is 
13.9  percent. 

There  are  other  regions  In  the  coun- 
try— ^I  have  merely  mentioned  a  few — 
where  the  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources has  left  a  stranded  population 
behind. 

Then  there  are  the  areas  from  which 
industry  has  moved  and  has  transferred 
to  other  localities  where  costs,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  lower.  The  textile 
Industry  is  the  most  lurid  example  of  this 
type.  In  my  boyhood,  the  manufacture 
of  wool  and  cotton  was  concentrated  in 
the  New  England  States;  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  In  New  Jersey  and  Peimsyl- 
vanla,  although  some  was  manufactured 
in  New  England.  Beginning  approxi- 
mately 40  years  ago,  these  mills  began  to 
be  closed  down,  and  many  of  the  same 
c(Hnpanies  started  production  in  the 
South. 


There  were  a  ntmiber  of  reasons  for 
this  movement  of  Industry.  In  the  case 
of  cotton,  closeness  to  the  raw  material 
played  a  key  role.  Other  reasons  were 
the  lower  wage  scale  and,  at  that  time, 
the  fact  that  the  Southern  States  did 
not  have  adequate  child  labor  laws.  EHir- 
Ing  the  1920's  the  millhands  worked  a 
longer  woricweek  at  a  lower  hourly  rate 
in  the  South  and  hence  southern  twITTk 
had  advantages  In  lower  unit  labor  costs 
of  production. 

This  situation  has  been  partially 
remedied  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  which  created  national 
standards  below  which  the  working 
conditions  in  no  individual  State  coxild 
fall.  The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was. 
to  my  mind,  a  very  desirable  measure.  I 
hope  we  may  improve  it  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

I  think  it  should  be  chronicled  that 
the  two  men  who  led  the  fight  for  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  were 
southerners,  namely,  our  estefsmed  pres- 
ent colleague.  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabajoia, 
and  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Florida.  Claude  Pepper,  who  repre- 
sented his  State  for  some  14  years  in  the 
Senate,  and  who  was  here  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate  12  years  ago.  The 
victory  of  Claude  Pepper  and  Listek  Htt.l 
in  the  Florida  and  Alabama  primaries  of 
1938  gave  the  impetus  to  the  passage  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Those 
two  men  deserve  great  credit  for  carry- 
ing the  banner  In  what  was  presumed  to 
be  hostile  territory.  I  am  very  happy  to 
pay  tribute  to  them  for  their  leadership 
in  this  matter. 

However,  It  is  also  true  that  the  mills 
In  the  North  were  old  fasliloned  and  not 
as  well  arranged  as  modem  plant  de- 
sign requires.  As  one  who  knew  the 
textile  towns  of  New  England  quite  well, 
I  had  always  thought  a  three-story 
building  was  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  textiles.  I  have  seen  textile  mills 
In  the  New  England  States  with  as  many 
as  four  or  five  stories.  This  turned  out 
to  be  an  uneconomical  way  to  process 
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cotton  «r  WOOL  In  the  South,  where 
land  costs  were  lower.  It  became  possible 
to  build  one-story  mills  and  to  hare  a 
much  more  cAelHit  layout  As  a  re- 
sult, the  mlUs  In  the  new  territory  could 
start  without  tlw  mistakes  of  the  former 
area  and  have  hnrer  eosts.  m  well. 

Thus.  New  Kncland  has  suffered 
greatly  from  tiM  loss  ol  woolen  and  cot- 
ton manufaetarlnc.  Fall  River,  Lowell, 
and  New  Bedfovd  have,  year  after  year, 
been  In  the  catscory  of  labor  market 
areas  with  high  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment LawTCoace  has  been  in  that 
category  upon  many  occasions,  as  well. 
The  decline  in  the  textile  Industry  has 
also  hurt  Pennaylvmnla  because  in  Penn- 
sylvania there  was  a  sort  of  combina- 
tion of  textiles  and  mining.  The  women 
could  work  In  the  textile  mills,  while 
the  moi  woiitod  In  the  mines.  The 
movonent  of  tba  textile  industry  to  the 
South  has  created  unemployment  in 
PMmsylvanla. 

Then  there  are  great  technological 
changes,  to  whleh  I  partially  referred 
when  I  discussed  coal  mining.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  substitution  of  dlesel 
engines  for  steam  engines  on  the  rail- 
roads. This  has  created  great  unem- 
ployment In  regions  which  used  to  manu- 
facture railroad  locMnotives  and  in  such 
areas  as  Altoona.  Pa.,  where  the  engines 
used  to  be  reiialred.  Altoona,  for  ex- 
ample, has  now  a  12  J  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  and.  year  sifter  year,  has 
been  an  area  ot  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unonployment. 

What  can  the  imemployed  in  these 
depressed  areas  do?  What  can  the  peo- 
ple in  those  areas  do  when  their  jobs 
collapse  and  the  Industries  upon  which 
they  depend  either  close  down  or  em- 
ploy only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who 
were  formerly  emirioyed?  I  know  there 
are  some  who  say,  "Let  them  go  else- 
where. Let  them  move  out.  Let  them 
get  another  Job  somewhere  else.  If  they 
do  not  move,  that  Is  an  Indication  that 
they  do  not  want  to  work.  If  they  stay, 
do  not  do  anything  for  them.  Put  the 
pressure  on  them,  so  that  by  slow  starva- 
tion they  will  be  eompeUed  to  go  else- 
where." 

A  leading  newa^Miper  in  the  Middle 
West  gave  some  advice  to  the  people  in 
southern  nilnola.  Its  editorial  stated,  in 
substance,  that  all  that  the  people  in 
southern  Illinois  needed  was  a  whole 
series  of  one-way  railway  tickets,  so  they 
would  get  out  of  the  region,  and  never 
to  return. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  probably  has  heard  that 
advice  given  to  the  people  in  the  coal- 
mining regions  in  his  State. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  In  that 
connection.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  145,000  pec^le  have  left  West 
Virginia.  Many  more  than  that  number 
did  leave,  but  sonie  have  retiu-ned.  But 
we  are  still  suffering  from  the  absence 
of  legislation  •ueh  as  this  measure,  to 
keep  others  f  rem  leaving. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  25th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Illinois,  which  includes 
most  of  the  ooal-minlng  area,  in  the 


last  10  years  the  population  has  de- 
creased by  40.000;  but  there  still  is  very 
high  unemployment  there. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  contention: 
Young  people  can  move;  and.  in  gen- 
eral, they  do  move.  But  consider  the 
situation  of  a  man  who  Is  In  his  forties 
or  fifties,  has  grown  up  In  a  commimlty. 
has  had  a  Job  there,  owns  a  home  there, 
has  a  family  which  is  dependent  upon 
him.  belongs  to  a  church  and  to  fra- 
ternal organizations  in  that  community, 
and  has  his  emotional  roots  deep  within 
that  community. 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     And 
also  is  out  of  money. 
Mr.  DOUGIiAS.     Yes 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia      And  has 
nothing  with  which  to  purchase  a  trans- 
portation ticket  or  to  pay  for  board  or 
room  while  he  is  away,  seeking  a  Job. 
Mr.  DOUOLAS.     Yes. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     And  has 
no  shoes  to  wear  while  he  is  away,  In 
another  city,  seeking  a  Job. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS  That  is  correct;  and. 
in  many  cases,  if  he  fails  to  get  work, 
since  he  cannot  satisfy  the  1-year  resi- 
dence requirement  neither  he  nor  his 
children  will  be  able  to  receive  any  pub- 
lic help. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  people 
cannot  move  about  with  the  same 
impersonality  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  send  a  carload  of  hogs  or  a  carload  of 
steel  to  another  region.  Human  beings 
who  become  deeply  attached  to  their 
localities  become  less  adaptable  as  they 
grow  older;  and  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
they  wish  to  remain  where  they  were 
bom.  grew  up  and  lived.  Even  Adam 
Smith,  the  founder  of  the  laissez  faire 
school  of  economics,  said  in  his  book 
'•The  Wealth  of  NaUons"  : 

Man.  or  all  baggage,  {a  the  moat  difflcult  to 
be  tr  ana  ported. 

Adam  Smith  based  his  philosophy 
upon  depending  upon  blind  economic 
forces  to  adjust  economic  affairs  for  the 
best.  Incidentally,  he  was  not  as  much 
of  a  laissez  faire  advocate  as  many  of 
the  modem  advocates  of  laissez  faire  say 
he  was,  and  frequently  they  quote  him 
Incorrectly  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bus- 
DicK  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr.  PASTORE  In  connection  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 

1  wish  to  observe  that  he  will  recall  that 

2  years  ago  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Conomittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  made  a  very  thorough 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  decline  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  Nation.  I 
recall  quite  vividly  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
Northern  States  in  which  a  considerable 
segment  of  the  textile  industry  was  lo- 
cated.   One  of  the  mills  there  had  closed. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  suted 
that  it  Is  quite  difDcult  to  Imagine  that 
people  will  tear  up  their  roots  and  that 
a  whole  family  will  move  from  one  sec- 
tion of   the  country  to  another.     Cer- 


tainly that  is  easier  said  than  done,  be- 
cause people  have  very,  very  Intimate 
relationships  with  the  localities  where 
they  have  been  reared.  Here  they  have 
lived  and  have  worked  and  have  prayed ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  move  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

But  what  happens  as  a  necessary  re- 
sult, especially  when  people  become  50 
or  55  years  of  age?  They  find  It  hard 
to  find  a  new  Job.  and  they  end  up  by 
having  to  take  a  Job  at  inferior  wages. 
That  is  the  plight  of  a  great  many  per- 
sons in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They 
do  not  end  up  by  moving  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country;  instead,  they  end 
up  by  taking  a  more  menial  job.  at  lower 
wages;  and  that  is  true  of  many  of  the 
people  who  live  in  depressed  areas. 

Mr  DOUOLAS.  And  some  do  not  get 
any  jobs  at  all.  but.  Instead,  live  on  hope, 
on  relatives,  or  on  relief.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Tiix  noBLKMa  or  khodb  island 
Mr.  PASTORK  That  Is  correct 
If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  per- 
mit. I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
a  study  made  by  our  Rhode  Island  De- 
velopment Council,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Governor,  and  at  his  request.  The 
study  was  made  by  the  research  division 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Development  Coun- 
cil I  have  already  spoken  informally 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  about  this 
matter.  The  study  comments  on  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported  by  otu-  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  who  at  the  present 
time  is  managing  the  bill  on  the  Hoor. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois:  but,  first,  I  should 
like  to  read  briefly  from  the  study,  as  a 
predicate  for  my  question. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 
Mr.    PASTORE.     From   the    study.    I 
read  the  following : 

ELicuiLrTT  or  Rhodi  Island  ros  Fsdckal 
AsalSTANCK  UNoia  Pboposxo  Asxa  Rbdk- 
vKLopMKirr  Bills 

This  discussion  concerns  prUnarlly  the 
Douglas  bUl.  8.  1.  which  apparsntiy  has 
administration  support,  and  is  ths  moat  Ub- 
eral  of  The  three  area  redevelofunent  bills 
thus  far  Introduced  In  the  U.S.  SenaU.  The 
other  two.  while  differing  In  a  number  of 
particulars,  are  almost  identical  in  respect 
to  basic  provisions  for  area  ellglblUty. 

The  Douglas  bill  offers  substantial  assist - 
ancr  of  various  kinds  to  areas  which  qualify- 
as  redevelopment  areas.  Such  assistance 
would  be  of  considerable  value  to  Rhode 
Island,  providing  the  State,  or  a  substantial 
portl.m  of  the  SUte  qualines  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area 

However  available  data  indicates  that  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  as  a  whole,  would  not 
now  qualify  as  a  redevelopment  area  under 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill,  and  that  while 
the  Provldence-Pawtucket  area  would  qualify 
In  l»61,  there  Is  serious  question  as  to 
whetlier  this  area  would  continue  to  qualify 
In  196-2 

I  understand  that,  essentially,  the  bill 
provides  that  over  a  period  of  three  of  the 
last  preceding  years,  the  unemployment 
must  be  50  percent  over  the  national 
average.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  further  undersUnd 
that  over  a  period  of  2  of  the  last  3  pre- 
ceding years,   the   unemployment  must 
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be  75  percent  over  the  natlcmal  avenge 
toqua^fy. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    That  Is  oorreet. 

Mr.  PASTORS.    Or  in  the  ease  of  1 

of  the  last  2  preceding  yean.  It  must  be 
100  percent  over  ttie  national  avenge. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.    ThU  is  oorreet. 

hiT.  PASTORE.  The  slttiatian  in 
Rhode  Island  has  been  that  we  have  had 
a  high  level  of  miemployment.  But  un- 
forttmately  there  has  been,  nationwide 
a  downward  cycle  of  employment,  with 
the  result  that  the  level  of  national  un- 
employment has  been  rising. 

Therefore,  in  adjusting  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  In  Rhode  Island,  so  it 
will  be  In  consonance  with  the  national 
average,  we  find  that  the  situation  in 
19«2  in  Rhode  Island  might  be  such  that 
at  that  time  unemployment  in  Rhode 
Island  might  not  be  50  percent  above 
the  national  average. 

Under  this  biU,  what  will  be  the  situa- 
tion in  the  event — as  In  the  case  of 
Rhode  Island — that  unemployment  re- 
mains high,  but  In  any  event  does  not 
fit  within  the  formula  of  the  50  percent, 
75  percent,  and  100  percent  above  the 
national  average? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  That  Is  a  very  good 
question.  Let  me  say  that  the  Adminis- 
trator must  designate  as  redevelopment 
areas  the  regions  which  have  m<»e  than 
6  percent  unemplojrment  and  an  annxial 
average  rate  meeting  one  of  the  three 
tests  has  been  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  But  the  Adminis- 
trator also  win  have  discretionary 
power — as  provided  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  5(b) — to  designate  the 
areas  In  the  United  States  in  which  he 
determines,  upon  the  basis  of  itaDdards 
generally  comparable  with  thoee  set 
forth  in  paragrafdis  1  and  2.  that  there 
has  existed  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  for  an  extended  period 
of  time. 

Therefore  he  has  a  zone  of  discretion 
beyond  the  mandatory  standards  which 
he  could  use  to  include  such  areas  as 
Provldence-Pawtucket.  and  other  places 
In  Rhode  Island. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that,  over  a  long  p«1od  of  time,  Rhode 
Island  has  had  high  unemployment,  has 
drawn  down  its  unemployment  reeervee, 
and  has  suffered  proSkbly  as  much  from 
longtime  unemployment  as  has  any 
place  in  the  Union.  While  I  am  not  the 
Administrator  and  cannot  igi^ir^  a 
pledge  in  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  the 
Administrator  would  be  moving  within 
tlie  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  to  include 
those  areas  of  chronic  unemployment  in 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realize  that  the 
final  determination,  according  to  the 
bill,  will  have  to  be  that  of  the  Admin- 
istrator; but  am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
when  I  say  that,  evoi  though  the  situa- 
tion might  arise  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  where  unemployment  was  at  a 
rate  that  was  considered  rather  precarl- 
OU5.  but  which  did  not  fall  within  the 
formula  of  50  percent,  75  percent,  or  100 
percent  unemployment,  on  the  formula 
of  the  preceding  years,  the  Admlnlitrm- 
tor  still  would  have  enough  discretionary 


power  under  the  law  to  designate  it  as 
an  area  to  be  helped  If  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  remained  high,  even  though 
it  did  not  fall  within  the  prescribed 
formula? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  Administrator 
would  have  such  discretion,  although  he 
would  not  be  compelled  to  do  so.  That 
Is  stated  on  page  15  of  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  read 
that  part  of  page  15,  because  I  think  It 
Is  quite  Important  to  make  a  legislative 
history  necessary  to  guide  the  Adminis- 
trator In  his  discretion? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  On  page  15  of 
the  report,  above  the  midway  portion  of 
the  page,  it  reads: 

The  Administrator  may  also,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, designate  other  areas  as  eligible  for 
•sslstanoe  where  sutjstantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  has  existed  and  which  have 
unemployment  conditions  generally  compar- 
able to  thoee  oif  the  areas  of  mandatory 
designation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  even 
though  that  percentage  figure  may  not 
fit  in  precisely  in  comparison  with  the 
national  level,  if  there  has  been  a  per- 
sistent unemployment  situation  in  the 
locality,  the  Administrator  has  the  dis- 
cretion and  the  right  to  step  in  if  he  so 
deans? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  this  pro- 
vision was  written  Into  the  bill  especially 
to  take  into  account  such  situations  as 
those  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Senator  has 
asked  a  good  question,  and  I  hope  the 
answer  has  been  relatively  satisfactory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  criteria  specified  in  S.  1  for 
eligihiUty  for  assistance  be  Inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcobo. 

lliere  being  no  objection  the  criteria 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

BXDZVKLOPMXMT     AKSAB 

8bc.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  des- 
ignate as  "redevelopment  areas'*  thoee  areas 
within  the  United  States  in  which  he  de- 
termines, upon  the  basis  of  standards  gen- 
eraUy  comparable  with  those  set  forth  In 
subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2)  below,  that  there 
has  existed  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
mere  shall  be  included  among  the  areas  so 
designated  any  area — 

(1)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment,  ex- 
cluding unemployment  due  primarily  to 
tamporary  or  seasonal  factors,  Is  currently 
6  per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  %irn^ 
periods  specified  In  subparagraph  (2)  be- 
low; and 

(S)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of 
wnemployment  has  been  at  least — 

(A)  60  per  oentum  above  the  na^tiriT>^i 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
aDdar  years,  or 

(B)  76  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  at  the  preceding  two  years. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  find  the  facta 
and  provide  the  data  to  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
mtnlstrator  in  maUng  the  determlnattons 
zequlrsd  by  this  subaectian.  Any  ana  In 
which  a  substantial  part  of  the  employment 
Is  or  most  recently  was  in  an  Industry  ad- 


vcfsriy  aflSctad  by  the  redneOon  c€  trade 
barriers  xmder  aaetioii  860  ot  the  Tariff  Aet 
of  1&30.  as  amended,  wltb  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  reported  to  the  Congreas 
mider  section  4(a)  or  7(c)  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  BxtenaiaQ  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  and  meeting  the  standards  of 
unemployment  set  forth  In  this  section  shaU 
be  entitled  on  application  to  special  oon- 
stderatloQ  by  the  AftTwiniftr^f^jr  tor  designa- 
tion as  a  redevelopment  area. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall   ni^o  dealg- 
nate  as  "redevelopment  areas"  those  areas 
(Including  Indian  reservations)   within  the 
United  States  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  subsection  (a)   but 
which  be  determines  are  among  the  hi^iest 
in  numbers  and  percentages  of  low-income 
families,  and  in  which  there  exists  a  condi- 
tion of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment.     In  moving  the 
designations  luider  this  subsection  and  be- 
fore making  any  loans  as  the  result  of  desig- 
nations luider  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  detailed 
standards     upon    which    the    designations 
under  this  subsection  shaU  Be  iMsed.     In 
the  formulation  of  such  standards  the  Ad- 
ministrator   shall    oonalder.    among    other 
relevant  factors,  the  number  of  low-income 
farm  families  in  the  various  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  the  proportion  that  such 
low-income  families  are  to  the  total  farm 
families  of  each  of  such  areas,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Income  levels  of  the  families  in 
each  such  area  to  the  general  levels  of  in- 
come in  the  United  States,  the  current  and 
prospective    employment    opportiuiltiee    In 
each  such  area,  the  availability  of  manpower 
in  each  such  area  for  su{q>lemental  employ- 
ment, the  extent  of  migration  out  of  the 
area,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  each  such  area  which  has  been  receiving 
public  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and /or  from  the  State  or  States  In 
which   such   area   is   located   or   from   any 
municipality  therein.    In  mafcing  the  desig- 
nations under  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator   shall    endeavor    to    distribute    the 
projects  widely  among  the  several  States,  so 
far  as  is  feasible  and  proper,  in  order  that 
actual  exi>erlence  with  this  program  may  be 
had  In  as  many  States  and  In  as  many  areas 
and  under  as  many  different  circumstances 
as   possible.     In    mafctng   these    determina- 
tions, the  Administrator  ahall  be  guided,  but 
not    conclusively    governed,    by    pertinent 
studies    made,    and    information   and    data 
collected  or  compiled,  by   (1)    departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,   (2)   State  and  local  gov- 
ernments,   (3)    universities   and  land-grant 
colleges,  and  (4)  private  organisations. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Admlnlstratcx', 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  such  other  heads 
of  agencies  as  may  be  appropriate,  are  au- 
thorized to  conduct  such  sx)ecial  studies, 
obtain  such  information,  and  compile  and 
furnish  to  the  Administrator  such  data  as 
the  Administrator  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  determina- 
tions provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  Administrator  shall  relmbiirse 
when  appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  foregoing  officers  for  any  expenditures 
Inctirred   by  them   under   this   section. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  t«7n  "rede- 
veloiMnent  area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  l>een  designated 
by  the  Administrator  as  a  redevelopment 
area  and  may  incliide  one  or  more  States, 
one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or  more  miuiicl- 
pallties,  or  a  part  of  a  ooxuity  or  municipal- 
ity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  conclusion,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
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hia  fine  efforte  «n  bdialf  of  the  people 
of  this  oountiy,  the  Tery  f  »lr  and  exhmua- 
tlve  study  he  made  before  Congress  con- 
vened In  Jazmuy.  the  dUlgenee  with 
which  he  has  peratoted  since  then  In 
working  out  rough  apots  In  committee, 
and  the  fine  prtintotion  he  Is  making 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DGOOLAA  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Uaad. 

I  think  It  toOamu.  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  in  9lte  of  the  pressure  upon 
people  to  leave  theee  areas,  a  great  many 
persons  are  not  gotng  to  leave  and  we 
shall  have  the  very  real  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  them. 

The  waste  of  aoelAl  capital  from  forced 
maas  evacuation  at  the  dlBtreaaed  areas. 

But  there  la  another  reason  why  I 
favor  this  redevciopment  bill,  aside  from 
taking  care  of  the  human  problem.  If 
the  people  do  move,  In  the  areas  into 
which  they  migrate,  new  social  facilities 
or  new  social  capital  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed. Investment  which  will  be  lying 
idle  in  the  communities  from  whence 
they  came,  and  which,  if  Jobs  could  be 
brought  to  these  people  at  home,  could 
be  more  fiilly  utilized. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Men 
need  industrial  capital  with  which  to 
work— land,  buildings,  plant,  machin- 
ery—but they  alK>  need  social  capital 
with  which  to  live,  namely,  housing, 
schools,  sidewalks,  streets,  water  systems, 
sewer  systems,  power  systems,  churches, 
and,  yes.  retail  stores.  If  there  is  a  mass 
migration  of  peoide  from  depressed  com- 
munities into  other  areas — and.  inci- 
dentally. It  Is  not  at  all  certain  they  are 
going  to  find  Jobs  elsewhere — there  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  them,  in  the  new 
areas,  new  housing,  schools,  churches, 
streets,  sidewalks,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, electric  light  and  power  systems, 
telephones,  and  other  facilities,  which 
will  be  left  Isrlng  Idle  in  the  communities 
from  which  they  came. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  compute  the 
average  amount  of  social  capital  per 
person  as  compared  with  the  average 
amount  of  industrial  capital  per  person, 
but  I  can  say  the  investment  in  social 
capital  is  much  greater  than  most  peo- 
ple realize.  It  Is  said  that  it  Ukes 
$15,000  in  manufacturing  to  provide 
one  Job.  In  addition  there  are  many 
persons  in  nonmanufacturing  Jobs  where 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  labor  is  lower. 
To  make  a  rough  guess,  I  would  doubt 
very  seriously  whether  the  amount  of  in- 
dustrial capital  per  person— not  merely 
per  worker,  but  per  person — is  more  than 
$4,000  or  $5,000.  Now,  let  us  consider  the 
amount  of  social  capital  per  person.  The 
average  family  of  four  needs  a  house  that 
costs  about  $12,000.  That  is  $3,000  per 
person  right  there.  School  buildings 
have  an  average  cost,  I  suppose,  of 
around  $1,100  or  flJOO  per  pupil,  and. 
therefore,  several  huxKlred  dollars  per 
I>erson. 

I  think  Luther  Oullck  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  pubUc  facilities,  and  pre- 
sumably he  meant  sidewalks,  streets, 
and  other  facllltlea,  came  to  about  $1,100 
per  person.  Then  If  we  Include  churches. 
fraternal  organisations,  retail  organiza- 


tions, and  so  forth.  I  think  It  will  be 
found  that  the  cost  of  social  capital  per 
person  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  In- 
dustrial capital  per  person. 

If  there  is  a  mass  migration,  which  so 
many  people  wish  to  see.  the  new  facili- 
ties of  all  sorts  are  going  to  have  to  be 
constructed  in  the  areas  into  which  the 
people  move.  The  question  I  ask  Is.  Is 
It  not  more  economical,  as  well  as  more 
humane,  to  try  to  bring  some  Jobs  to  the 
people  in  those  localities,  rather  than 
compel  all  the  people  to  go  elsewhere, 
hunting  for  jobs  which  may  not  exist? 

WHAT    WI    ASK    TKTINC    TO    DO 

TTiat  Is  all  we  are  trying  to  do.  We 
are  trying  to  bring  some  Jobs  back  into 
these  areas  of  high  and  persistent  un- 
emplosrment.  and  by  doing  so  to  Infuse 
new  blood  into  the  economic  llfestream 
of  the  communities,  to  start  production 
going  again  so  that  people  who  are  to- 
day unemployed  will  have  Jobs  and  will 
receive  wages.  If  they  have  wages  they 
can  buy  more  In  the  retail  stores  They 
can  pay  taxes.  They  can  contribute  to 
churches.  Those  who  receive  this  In- 
come, in  turn,  respend  it. 

Of  course,  there  are  limits  to  this 
process.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  economic  perpetual 
motion,  but  I  think  It  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  to  say  that  there  is  a  multi- 
plier involved  here  of  probably  three  and 
certainly  a  multiplier  of  two.  If  we 
create  a  million  dollars  worth  of  pro- 
duction and  wages  in  a  community,  that 
will  result  in  a  total  of  some  $2  million 
to  $3  million  more  of  Income,  and  will 
really  put  new  fresh  lifeblood  into  the 
area. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  freeze  the  population.  The 
charge  has  been  made  that  SI  is  an 
attempt  to  freeze  the  existing  popula- 
tion and  to  prevent  the  migration  of 
labor.  This  is  not  the  case.  We  know 
migration  is  going  to  continue,  partic- 
ularly in  the  cases  of  the  younger  work- 
ers. We  do  not  pretend  that  we  are 
going  to  give  jobs  to  every  unemployed 
person  in  these  localities.  That  would 
not  be  true,  and  we  are  not  trying  to 
sell  the  bill  on  any  false  set  of  claims. 

We  do  say.  however,  that  something 
should  be  done,  that  these  communi- 
ties should  not  be  allowed  to  wither  on 
the  vine  If  there  Is  a  chance  for  them 
to  survive.  We  should  not  abandon  the 
people  in  these  communities  without 
trying  to  help  them,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  help  them  is  by  helping 
them  get  Jobs 

Moreover,  there  are  heavy  hidden 
costs  which  result  from  unemployment. 
Unemployment  compensation  has  to  be 
paid.  There  Is  the  cost  of  relief,  and  of 
surplus  foods. 

God  bless  our  President  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  available  surplus  foods. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  read 
into  the  RscoRD  last  year  cases  demon- 
strating the  hardship  of  certain  people, 
and  one  case,  at  least,  concerned  a  man 
who  died  from  malnutrition  in  a  hos- 
pital in  West  Virginia.  "Malnutrition- 
is  simply  a  fancy  name  for  slow  starva- 
tion. 


We  have  a  President  who  met  this 
situation  as  best  he  could.  Instead  of 
3  5  million  people  who  were  receiving 
surplus  foods  as  of  a  few  months  ago. 
there  are  now  6.1  million  people  re- 
ceiving this  assistance,  and  each  person 
is  receiving  approximately  twice  as 
much  food  as  was  being  given  before. 
This  action  has  been  criticized,  but  I 
think  it  shows  that  the  administration  is 
determined  to  do  everytliing  it  can  to 
prevent  the  people  of  the  Nation  from 
starving. 

However,  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the 
long  run  is  to  provide  work  for  people — 
not  charity,  but  work.  If  we  can  pro- 
vide work,  we  will  decrease  the  amount 
of  relief ;  we  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
crUne:  we  will  decrease  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  afUct  these  areas. 

Tlie  young  people  in  these  communi- 
ties often  get  in  trouble,  too.  There  is 
no  work  for  them  to  do.  They  walk  the 
streets.  When  there  is  a  recession  else- 
where and  they  cannot  find  Jobs  else- 
where, a  lot  of  them  get  into  trouble  and 
may  end  up  in  jail,  particularly  if  they 
are  destitute.  The  poor  boy  who  gets 
into  trouble  has  his  name  placed  on  the 
police  tKxjks.  This  may  be  a  black  mark 
against  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is  not 
only  humane,  but  it  is  also  sound  eco- 
nomics to  try  to  bring  some  Jobs  to  these 
unemployed  people.  That  Is  what  8.  1 
tries  to  do 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  extravagant 
claims  for  the  bill.  It  will  not  solve  all  of 
the  structural  unemployment.  It  will 
not  reduce  this  recession.  As  we  make 
clear  in  our  report.  S.  1  is  not  an  anti- 
recession measure.  We  have  other 
measures  before  us  to  deal  with  the 
recession.  The  speeding  up  of  public 
construction,  the  lowering  of  interest 
rates,  the  mcrease  in  the  duration  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  are 
all  proposals  to  reduce  the  recession's 
effects  and  generate  recovery. 

This  bill  is  not  an  antirecession 
measure,  but  It  is  a  measure  to  channel 
a  larger  share  of  future  economic  growth 
mto  areas  which  in  the  past  have  not 
had  a  proper  share  of  our  growth,  and 
which  as  a  result  have  high  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  It  looks  toward 
the  future,  toward  the  longnm  future. 
THE  PBsvious  vrroES  or  thk  bilx  have  been 
SEKiocaLT   iNjuaioua 

We  would  have  been  In  a  much  better 
economic  position  right  now  if  the  bill 
had  been  approved  by  the  previous  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Senators  may 
remember  that  I  first  Introduced  the 
bill  in  1955.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
and  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  ctmcludlng  days  of  1956. 
Though  virtually  every  offer  was  made  by 
us  to  get  any  kind  of  a  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Cabinet 
would  not  consent  to  having  the  bill 
brought  up  in  the  House,  and  It  died. 

In  1957,  I  introduced  the  bill  again. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  In  1958.  It  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower 
In  the  late  summer  of  that  year. 
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In  19M  I  scsln  Introduoed  an  area 
redevelopment  bill.  Again  it  paanod  the 
Senate.  The  bill  went  to  the  Ilmiao  of 
Representatives,  and  In  a  rerSaed  tonn 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlves  In  IMO.  We  aooepted  the  Houae 
amendments  in  order  to  get 
done.  The  bill  went  to  the 
and  he  vetoed  it  In  a  stlnflng.  denuneia- 
tory  message  which  I  chajraeterlaed  at 
the  time,  and  which  I  charaoterlae  now. 
as  ill  informed  and  Inhumane. 

We  took  this  issue  to  the  country  last 
year.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  advocated  this  measure  In 
virtually  every  State  of  the  Union.  I 
advocated  it  in  my  own  State.  We  were 
bitterly  opposed.  The  voters,  I  think, 
have  demonstrated  their  opinion. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  my  own  maJorltj 
except  to  say  it  Indicated.  I  think,  that 
the  voters  of  Illinois,  In  ^»lte  of  what 
some  newspapers  said  about  me,  wanted 
to  have  me  continue  for  another  •  years 
In  this  body. 

We.  theref<M«,  eome  before  the  Nation 
and  before  the  Congress  with  a  popular 
mandate  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  people  who  have  opposed  this 
measure  in  the  past  are  still  oppoaiBg 
it.  If  they  cannot  (^pose  it  oatrtght 
they  will  try  to  cripple  It  by  amend- 
ments which  will  make  It  Ineffective  in 
practice. 

llie  same  old  list  of  opponents  ap- 
peared against  the  present  bin.  There 
were  representatives  of  the  National  As- 
sociation ot  Manuf  acturera,  an  aaatTttia- 
tion  which  has  opposed  afanoat  every  con- 
structive public  measure  for  ttw  last  M 
years.  There  were  repreaentattrea  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whldi 
had  a  short  period  of  grace  when  Brie 
Johnston  was  head  of  that  organisa- 
tion but  which  has  relapsed  now.  so  that 
the  organization  is  almost  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  National  Association  of  Ifann- 
factmers.  The  big  manufacturing  and 
financial  interests  of  the  Nation  are 
still  opposed  to  the  bill,  determined  that 
the  Oovemment  shall  not  rdiere  himan 
misery. 

I  wiU  put  it  as  boldly  as  that  If  per- 
chance p<qmlar  sentiment  is  so  Strang 
that  the  ptople  of  the  Nation  Insist  that 
something  be  done  to  reUere  human 
misery,  the  opponents  will  aedc  to  make 
the  attonpt  as  ineffective  as  poaatble, 
and  offer  crippling  amendmenta  which 
they  believe  will  hamstring  the  measure. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Presktent.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  jMA 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  nunols  for  his 
able  and  informative  preaentation  tMs 
afternoon.  North  Dakota  is  an  agri- 
cultiu^  State  and  not  an  industrial 
State,  but  there  are  In  North  Dakota 
f  oiu-  Indian  reservations  in  which  there 
is  substantial  and  persistent  unampkqr- 
ment  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  including  In  the  bill  the  ri^t 
of  the  Administrator  to  designate  In- 
dian reservations  as  redevelopment 
areas. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  and  I  am  glad  that 
he  has.  with  his  usual  alert  eye,  noticed 
that  fact.  I  have  visited  a  great  many 
of  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  have  seen  some  abject  iwv- 
erty.  This  Is  not  true  of  all  Indian 
reservations.  A  few  tribes  have  struck 
oil;  others  have  rich  tlmberlands.  How- 
ever. In  the  main  they  are  areas  of  ab- 
ject poverty.  We  have  not  treated  those 
Indians  properly.  We  intend  to  try  to 
h^  the  Indian  tribes  as  well  as  other 
communities.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 


BUaAL    AMMAB    OF    VOW     DfOOlCES     AMD     HIGH 
UttOKMEaaUOYMMHT 

Hitherto.  I  have  been  discussing  the 
Industrial  areas  of  the  Nation,  but  the 
problem  of  rural  poverty  and  rural  un- 
deremployment is  as  great  as  the  prob- 
lem of  Industrial  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment. In  fact.  I  think  there  is  more 
rural  poverty  In  this  coimtry  than  indus- 
trial poverty.  The  bill  is  aimed  at  help- 
ing those  areas  as  well. 

Some  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  made  income  studies  of  rural 
counties  in  the  Nation,  and  about  the 
same  time,  the  distinguished  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator frcnn  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakkman]  con- 
ducted a  very  able  investigation  for  the 
Joint  Ccmunlttee  on  the  Economic  Report 
oi  mnl  poverty.  I  hope  he  will  speak 
on  this  subject  later  in  the  debate.  That 
investigation  showed  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  counties  in  the  Nation  where 
a  very  large  pr<^x>rtion  of  the  farm 
famUles  had  net  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year,  and  gross  farm  income  of 
leaa  than  $5,000  a  year. 

One  can  measure  imemployment  in  the 
industrial  cities  and  towns  rather  easily, 
but  It  is  very  hard  to  measure  under- 
employment on  the  farm.  But  we  do 
know  there  Is  much  imderemployment 
or  idle  labor  in  the  farm  household, 
which  could  be  harnessed  to  more  useful 
work.  During  the  off  seasons,  tmem- 
ployed  fanners,  who  work  in  the  fields 
during  the  farm  seasons,  but  in  the  win- 
tertime or  after  harvest  are  relatively 
idle,  could  perform  useful  work,  produc- 
ing income  for  the  family  and  producing 
foods  for  consimiers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  there  Is  enough  underem- 
ployment each  year  among  workers  20 
to  64  years  of  age  who  live  on  farms  to 
equal  a  full  year  of  unemployment  for 
1,400.000  workers. 
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Hie  bill  has  dual  purposes.  It  has  a 
program  for  the  Industrial  areas  of  high 
and  persistent  imemployment.  It  also 
has  a  program  to  briniB:  employment  Into 
ttw  rund  areas  of  low  farm  lnc(»ne  and 
high  unemployment.  The  second  chart 
at  the  back  of  the  Chamber  shows 
witere.  In  1955,  such  counties  tended  to 
be  located.  The  most  severe  cases  are 
shown  In  red;  the  next  most  severe  are 
dkown  in  blue:  and  the  still  less  severe, 
bat  still  low  Income  cases,  are  shown  In 
yeUow. 

Tbme  conditions  of  hardship  exist  In 
northern  MlnnesoU,  Wisconsin.  Michi- 


gan, nmning  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
over  In  the  West  In  Montana,  southwest 
Oregon,  and  Washington;  but  they  are 
chiefly  concentrated  In  the  Southern 
States,  partlctilarly  in  the  regions  with 
a  high  percentage  of  Negro  farmwork- 
ers. Conditions  are  also  severe,  espe- 
cially in  the  Appalachian  highlands, 
among  the  poor  white  population. 

I  have  been  appealed  to  by  many  In- 
dustrial sections  of  the  North  to  throw 
this  group  overboard  and  to  confine  the 
bill  entirely  to  the  industrial  areas.  I 
must  say  that  some  very  plausible  politi- 
cal arguments  have' been  made.  I  have 
been  told.  "Senator,  though  yom-  bill 
provides  more  aid  to  the  Southern  States 
than  probably  to  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  you  have  never  had  much 
political  support  from  the  South.  When 
this  bill  has  been  considered  before,  the 
familiar  bipartisan  coalition  has  voted 
against  it.  The  vast  majority  of  south- 
em  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
voted  against  it.  You  are  not  going  to 
get  any  support  by  providing  benefits 
for  southern  areas  in  the  bill.  The 
representatives  of  that  section  wUl  vote 
against  you  this  time  as  they  always 
have  voted  against  you,  even  though 
their  own  section  may  benefit  more  than 
any  other.  Why  fight  the  battle  for 
others?" 

I  must  admit  that,  my  fingers  having 
been  often  burned  in  this  very  way 
upon  occasion.  I  have  found  that  argu- 
ment tempting.  But  I  decided  against 
it.  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  col- 
leagues from  the  North  have  decided 
against  It.  We  do  not  want  merely  a 
sectional  measure.  We  want  a  national 
pn^ram  which  will  assist  in  meeting 
the  need  wherever  it  exists,  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  the  North.  If  the  poor 
farmers  of  the  South  are  In  need,  we 
wish  to  help  them,  even  though  some 
of  their  own  representatives  will  not  do 
so.  We  will  not  abandon  the  people  of 
the  South.  We  hope  that  the  logic  of 
the  bill  and  the  facts  (rf  the  situation 
win  make  an  appeal  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  those  States.  We 
hope  that  the  votes  this  time  win  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  were  In  1956. 
1957,  1958, 1959,  and  1060. 

The  test  wiU  come  either  tomorrow  or 
In  the  next  few  days.  In  any  event,  the 
representatives  of  the  North  have  re- 
fused to  seU  out  the  people  of  the  South. 
We  will  continue  to  refuse  to  sell  them 
out,  because  we  wish  to  adopt  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  we  want  to  provide  as- 
sistance wherever  It  may  be  needed. 

Perhaps  that  is  mough  for  an  Intro- 
ducticm. 

In  what  specific  ways  are  we  trjring  to 
attract  new  industry  Into  the  areas 
which  have  not  had  an  adequate  share 
of  the  economic  growth  and  an  ade- 
quate share  of  the  economic  prosperity, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  being 
privileged? 

coMTDrxB  or  a  I 

Tlie  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant featiu%  of  the  bill  is  low  Inter- 
est rate  loans  to  private  Industry.  We 
set  up  revolving  loan  funds  of  $200  mil- 
lion, one  fund  of  $100  million  for  the 
Industrial   sections,   and   another   $100 
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mflSon  fund  tot  tbs  iml  sections  o<  the 
countrr.  the  maamr  to  be  loaned  to  new 
Industries  or  to  if  |— '**  exJstluc  indos- 
trles.  so  that  tbar  can  ercKte  more  Jobs. 
The  loons  ten  to  be  made  on  land  and 
buildings  and.  In  cans  of  proren  need. 
on  machinery  and  enntlRiient. 

Loans  cannot  qceed  69  percent  of  the 
cost  of  land  and  boOdlnss  or.  In  the 
case  of  proven  need,  of  machinery  and 
equipment.  I  «n|tflasl2e  that  it  can- 
not exceed  65  pereant,  because  It  may 
be  less,  and  I  voold  hope  that  tn  most 
cases  it  would  be  leow 

The  State  or  locality  or  a  nonproflt 
private  organlHitlon  must  put  up  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  project  cost.  At 
the  same  time  they  must  present  an  ap- 
proved economic  plan  for  the  region,  so 
that  there  can  be  a  systematic  develop- 
ment, and  not  merely  helter-skelter 
financing  of  new  plants.  The  localities 
must  organize  to  help  themselves,  and 
must  put  up  some  moaey  of  their  own. 

In  addition.  ptlTate  sources  must  put 
up  at  least  5  percent,  but.  of  course.  In 
practice,  they  win  have  to  put  up  much 
more  than  that,  hecause  there  wHl  sel- 
dom be  cases  of  States  contributing  more 
than  10  precenL 

Even  if  the  HEatlooal  Crovemment  were 
to  put  up  65  percent,  It  would  leave  25 
percent  to  be  made  up  by  private  agen- 
cies If  the  State  made  the  minlmimi 
contribution.  To  the  degree  that  the 
Federal  Government  would,  put  up  less 
than  65  percent,  the  residue  would  have 
to  be  made  up  fay  prhrate  parties.  The 
entire  cost  of  working  capital  would  have 
to  be  borne  privately — plus  the  invest- 
ment needed  for  materials  and  for  pay- 
rolls. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do.  Mr. 
President,  Is  to  provide  seed  capital  to 
start  private  indostry,  local  groups.  local 
banks,  lending  butftntlons.  Insurance 
companies,  and  the  rest  to  generate  con- 
structive actlvtty.  We  hope  that  for 
every  Federal  dollar  there  win  be  un- 
locked and  made  available  many  private 
dollars. 

I  can  cite  an  flXuctration  of  what  can 
be  done  by  indicating  what  happened  tn 
the  city  of  ChlcacoL  The  city  and  county 
governments  dfecttfed  to  build  a  civic 
center.  They  decided  to  locate  their 
city  and  county  <tfBces  In  this  center,  and 
In  that  way  save  enough  in  rert  not  only 
to  pay  the  interest,  but  also  the  amorti- 
zation on  an  investment  of  S85  million. 
Private  banking  Interests  agreed  to  float 
$65  minion  In  bondst  and  the  bankers 
said  they  had  the  people  who  would  buy 
the  bonds.  Imt  that  they  would  not  pro- 
vide any  money  for  architectural  draw- 
ings. However,  without  architectural 
drawings  they  woidd  not  float  the  bonds. 

TTdngs  were  stalemated.  However,  2 
days  after  Robert  Weaver  became  head 
of  the  Hboshv  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  a  temporary  loan  of  a  minion 
and  a  half  dollars  was  made  to  the  city 
and  county  for  architectural  drawings. 
That  ncney  Is  ta  be  icvakl  out  of  the  |«5 
milUen  bond  Imme.  We  are  going  sheart 
with  the  eifie  eenlnr,  snd  we  hove 
pledges  ftom  xeal  estate  ovnen  In  a  wide 
sarraondtBK  azea  Halt  Ibey  wlS  carry  oot 
iaspro^ 


In  my  Judgment,  well  over  $100  milMon 
of  tnvestment  la  gotng  to  be  unlocked 
becauw  of  a  loan  of  a  million  and  a  half 
d<rflars  which,  if  It  had  no<  been  made. 
woaM  have  stymied  the  whole  enterprise. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  provide  seed  capital  to  get  these  proj- 
ects for  growth  started.  We  would  pro- 
vide $100  million  for  industrial  areas, 
and  $100  million  for  rural  areas,  to  bring 
in  new  Industries  and  provide  off-farm 
employment,  such  as  the  processing  of 
farm  products  produced  In  the  area. 
The  Interest  rate  is  to  be  one-half  of  1 
percent  above  the  interest  rate  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties, the  loans  not  to  be  for  more  than 
25  years.  At  this  time  a  25-year  Gov- 
enunent  loan  bears  an  interest  rate  of 
appraaimately  3^4  percent.  This  would 
mean  a  lending  rate  of  3^4  percent  plus 
4  percent  or  4'/4  percent.  Private  capi- 
tal either  would  not  be  loaned  at  all  or  it 
would  bear  an  interest  rate  of  6^2  or  7 
percent.  There  is  nothloK  new  In  this 
approach.  This  is  the  system  which  we 
have  used  to  assist  foreign  economic  de- 
velopment. We  have  not  only  been 
lending  money  abroad,  but  we  have  been 
making  grants  also,  to  start  steel  mills  in 
Turkey  and  fertilizer  plants  and  big 
dams  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Even 
tiwugh  I  have  had  some  doubts.  I  have 
voted,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  for 
this  program,  because  I  thought  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace. 

The  former  administration  favored 
such  a  foreign  aid  program.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  apply  these  same  prin- 
ciples to  help  Americans  here  at  home. 
I  want  to  help  Iranians  and  Lraqians  and 
Turks  and  Pakistanis  and  Indians  and 
Afghans  and  Congolese  and  Nigerians. 
I  have  every  desire  to  help  them.  But  I 
hope  I  will  not  be  regairded  as  being 
parochial  when  I  also  want  to  help 
Amertcans.  The  previous  administra- 
tion which  so  strongly  supported  foreign 
aid  which  I  also  supported,  wanted  to 
skimp  on  any  domestic  assistance  for 
hard  pressed  people  at  home. 

I  beUeve  It  Is  time  that  we  treated  our 
people  at  home  with  at  least  a  fraction 
of  the  eoncem  with  wliich  we  treat 
people  abroad. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  I  ani 
not  railing  against  foreign  aid.  I  have 
always  supported  it.  and  I  expect  to  sup- 
port It.  However.  I  marvel  at  those  who 
win  make  passionate  speeches  in  favor 
of  foreign  aid.  and  then  will  oppose  a 
program  like  the  one  we  are  now  eon- 
siderinp.  I  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity. I  do  question  their  consistency. 
It  has  been  extraordinary  to  see  them 
vote  area  redevelopment  in  the  past. 

liay  I  also  point  out  that  these  loans, 
either  for  the  industrial  areas  or  for  tiie 
rural  areas,  will  not  be  made  unless 
private  capital  is  noi  available  on  reason- 
able terms.  This  is  to  be  the  last  re- 
source for  loans,  not  the  first  resource. 

PtJKJC  rAnUTTKS 

In  addition  to  the  two  revolving  loan 
funds,  one  for  $100  million  for  private 
development  in  the  Industrial  areas  and 
one  for  $100  million  for  private  develop- 
ment In  rural  areas,  the  bill  contains 


some  provisions  for  imbllc  facilities. 
Anotlier  revolving  loan  fund  of  $100 
million  is  to  be  loaned  to  locahties  for 
the  construction  of  public  fTJHfies  for 
industrial  and  eoasmerclal  purposes. 
These  are  fadlttles  which  wlB  help  the 
area  to  attract  and  retain  industry  and 
to  create  and  hold  Jobs. 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ttrain  by  a  description  of  what  hap- 
pened in  the  southern  part  of  my  own 
State  of  Illinois.  At  that  time  Con- 
gressman KeUer  represented  the  dis- 
trict. The  area  was  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  water.  E>rinking  water  in  times 
of  drought  was  brought  in  by  railroad 
tank  cars  There  was  very  little  manu- 
facturing mdustry  there.  Such  manu- 
facturing industry  as  there  was.  threat- 
ened to  leave.  Representative  Kelle. 
.sought  assistance  everywliere.  He 
sought  hrlp  from  the  WPA.  from  PWA. 
and  from  the  CCC.  Wherever  there  was 
an  Idle  supply  of  labor  or  available 
capital,  he  succeeded  m  getting  it.  and  a 
litUe  creek  was  dammed  up  to  create  a 
lake.  Representative  Keller's  opponents 
called  this  project  "Keller's  Frogpond" 
"Keller's  Folly."  and  predicted  it  would 
come  to  uo  good  end.  But  the  lake  was 
created. 

Since  then,  the  present  Representa- 
tive from  the  di&trict.  Representative 
Gray,  and  I  have  succeeded  In  getting 
two  supplementary  lakes  created.  The 
lake,  in  the  first  place,  provided  drink- 
ing water  for  three  communities  and 
satellite  towns.  Second,  it  provided  a 
supply  of  raw  water,  which  helped  to 
attract  a  number  of  industries  employ- 
ing several  thousand  people.  Third, 
when  the  war  came  along,  the  fact  that 
there  was  available  labor  and  water  led 
the  War  Department  to  establish  an  ord- 
nance plant  there.  After  the  war.  when 
the  ordnance  plant  wag  discontinued, 
the  buildings,  together  with  access  roads, 
water  and  sewer  connections,  and  power 
connections  remained,  and  the  buildings 
were  available  to  attract  a  series  of  ^m**" 
industries.  The  industries  came,  and 
jobs  have  been  provided  for  some  3,000 
persons  in  these  buildings. 

The  existence  of  the  water  induced 
the  REA  cooperatives  to  ask  for  and 
obtain  a  loan  to  build  a  generating  plant, 
which  will  reduce  power  costs  In  the 
area  and  assist  production.  This  never 
would  have  been  possible  if  the  water 
Imd  not  been  available  for  condensing 
purposes. 

The  lake  has  also  provided  recreation 
facilities.  It  has  drawn  tourists.  It  Is 
very  poorly  conducted  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  It  is  not  properly  man- 
aged. I  might  say.  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  However.  In  spite  of  that, 
it  has  drawn  tourists,  and  around  that 
lake  motels  and  restaurants  have  sprung 
up.  So  In  spite  of  the  decrease  In  coal 
mining,  there  has  been  a  retnfuslon  of 
Mfe  into  that  area.  It  was  this  activity 
which  helped  to  give  me  the  idea  for 
the  area  redevelopment  Wn. 

Public  facilities  in  the  form  of  indus- 
trial water  are  needed  to  help  attract 
Industry.  A  great  many  toidaBtrles 
need  large  amounts  of  water.  They  will 
not  come  urile&s  there  is  water.    This 
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is  notably  true  of  the  aluminum  indus- 
try, but  It  Is  true  of  other  Industries, 
as  well.  Furthermore,  the  ordnance 
buildings  were  really  constructed  as  an 
industrial  park.  They  oould  be  sub- 
divided for  small  business.  Small  busi- 
ness could  obtain  a  loan,  come  in,  and 
have  all  the  faellltles  ready,  without 
having  to  make  capital  Investment  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  required.  In 
a  sense,  therefore,  public  facilities  pro- 
vide some  of  the  external  t^t^nt^anUm 
which  Alfred  MarshaU,  the  celebrated 
English  economist,  spoke  of  so  often. 

So  the  bUl  has  provided  for  a  $100 
million  revolving  loan  fimd  for  public 
facilities  of  this  type,  which  win  add  to 
the  possibility  of  attracting  and  retain- 
ing Jobs  In  the  area,  not  to  be  frittered 
away  on  nonessential  improremoits. 
The  rate  of  Interest  Is  to  be  the  same 
as  the  eloquent  and  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PmjutioHT]  has  urged  in 
the  case  of  educational  loan  funds, 
namely,  the  average  rate  on  all  Oov- 
emment  securities,  short-term  as  wen 
as  long-term.  There  is  some  confusion 
in  the  present  language  on  this  point 
but  we  can  straighten  it  out  with  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Some  communities,  however,  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  local  capital  contrHra- 
tions,  so  we  have  provided  a  $75  million 
grant  fund  to  augment  the  loan  fund. 
These  are  three  of  the  four  principal 
provisions  In  the  bill. 

In  addition,  we  well  know  that  coal 
miners  and  textile  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off,  and  who  have  no  possibility 
of  returning  to  their  former  employ- 
ment, need  to  be  retrained  for  new  Jobs. 
Therefore,  we  have  included  an  occupa- 
tional retraining  section  providing  for 
$4,500,000  annually  to  meet  theee  costs. 
The  retraining  Is  to  be  ctmducted  not 
only  in  the  hulustrial  areas  but  in  the 
rural  areas,  as  well,  and  for  Jobs  whiefa 
may  come  into  these  areas  and  for  Jobs 
outside  the  areas,  as  welL  Thus  we  win 
increase  the  mobility  of  labor. 

We  also  provide  an  allowance  tar  sub- 
sistence payments  for  people  while  they 
are  being  retrained.  This  amounts  to 
$10  million. 

Next  we  provide  $4,500,000  for  tech- 
nical assistance.  We  gave  the  technical 
assistance  under  the  point  4  program 
to  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
'Why  not  give  It  to  areas  of  distress  at 
home? 

That  is  one  exidanation  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  measure,  Ifr. 
President.  We  provide  a  $300  minion 
revolving  loan  fund  and  $94  millVm  in 
authorizations  for  continuing  i^jproprl- 
ations. 


Attempts  will  be  made  to  cripple  the 
bill  by  amendments.  This,  I  thiitpi;^  uiaj 
be  the  biggest  danger  which  we  face  in 
the  days  ahead. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  agency  should  administer  the  act. 
In  the  bill  which  the  Senate  has  always 
passed  previously,  there  was  a  provision 
for  an  Independent  Administration  un- 
der an  Administrator  appointed  bgr  ttie 
President    Attempts  were  made  tn  the 


past  to  substitute  the  Department  of 
Ckmimeroe  for  an  Independent  Adminis- 
trator. I  am  happy  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  distinguished  previous  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  now  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  we  have 
always  been  able  to  beat  back  such 
amendments.  But  I  notice  lying  at  the 
desk  such  an  amendment  sulxnitted  by 
the  able  Jimlor  Senator  from  Arkansas 

[Mr.   FULBRIGHT]. 

I  have  felt  very  strongly  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  have  the  bill  adminis- 
tered by  an  Independent  agency.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  almost  all  those  who 
really  advocated  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish 
to  say,  and  I  shall  specifically  disavow 
any  such  statement,  that  all  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  administration  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  opposed  to 
the  bill.  But  I  do  say  that  everyone 
who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
its  administration  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers is  in  favor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  It  is  also  opposed  to  the  bill. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  Is  opposed  to  the  bill,  has 
stated  that  If  there  is  to  be  a  bill,  let  it 
provide  for  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

I  shaU  not  call  the  roll,  but  virtually 
every  Senator  on  our  committee — who 
has  in  the  past  been  opposed  to  the  bill, 
and  who  at  present  is  lukewarm  toward 
the  biU.  is  in  favor  of  administration  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  are  in  favor  of 
an  independent  Administration.  Why  is 
this?  It  Is  not  due  to  any  prejudice 
against  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for- 
mer Governor  Hodges,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

We  like  him  very  much;  we  think  he 
is  a  very  fine  man.  We  have  no  prej- 
tidice,  quite  the  contrary,  against  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Edward 
Oudeman.  formerly  vice  president  of 
Sears.  Roebuck  ft  Co..  in  Chicago.  To  the 
great  credit  of  the  United  States,  he  now 
sores  as  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Similarly,  we  have  no  criticism  of  Hick- 
man Price,  Jr..  who  only  recently  has 
gtvoi  up  a  salary  of  over  $100,000  a  year, 
in  order  to  serve  as  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  They  are  very  fine 
men.  and  we  have  no  objection  to  them. 
Quite  the  contrary. 

But  we  should  recognize  the  appllca- 
biUty  to  this  situation  of  two  considera- 
tions. The  first  Is  that  men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  Secretaries  of  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Government  departments 
may  come  and  may  go,  but  the  bureau- 
crats go  on  forever;  and  the  bureaucrats 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
foui^t  this  measure  consistently,  year 
after  year.  They  have  provided  the  pre- 
vious Secretaries  of  Commerce  with  the 
argumoxts  which  have  been  used  against 
the  bill.  They  have  been  the  amrnxml- 
tion  manufacturers  and  the  ammimitlon 
passers  of  the  oinxwitlon.  They  are  ex- 
perts in  slow  strangulation.  No  matter 
how  sealous  the  new  Secretary,  the  Un- 
der Secretary,  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 


tary may  be.  the  civil  service  btireaucrats 
will  be  all  around  them.  Even  though 
the  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  the  btureau- 
crats  will  be  by  their  side. 

But  that  Is  not  all;  There  Is  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  a  mys- 
terious body  known  as  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council.  It  consists  of  60  mem- 
bers. The  Coimcil  meets  periodically. 
Its  chief  meeting  is  held  In  the  spring, 
at  the  beautiful  resort  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  There  in  secrecy  and  In  splen- 
dor, the  Council  meets,  and  invites  to 
meet  with  it  various  representatives  of 
the  Government,  who,  I  presume,  sleep 
there  and  eat  there  at  the  expense  of  the 
Coimcll.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
drink  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Council, 
but  let  us  say  they  quaff  the  waters  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs  in  company  with 
the  60  members  of  the  Council  and  also 
in  compfmy  with  the  honorary  members 
and  the  graduate  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Business  Advisory  CoimclL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

BiTSDnss  Advisokt  Coukcil  fo«  thb 
Depastmzkt  or  CoiciaacB 

MKMBXBSRIP   VOS    1061 

Active  Indicated  by  (A);  ex  offlclo  by  (E); 
graduate  Indicated  by  (O);  bonorary  Indi- 
cated by  (H), 

Wlnthrop  w.  Aldrlch  (H) ,  860  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

William  M.  Allen  (A),  President,  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.,  Post  Offlce  Box  8707.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

8.  C.  All 3m  (G),  cliairman.  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  Main  and  K  Streets,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Robert  B.  Anderson  (A),  No.  1  Deerpark 
Court,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

Clarence  Avildsen  (G) .  chairman,  AvUdsen 
Tools  A  Machines,  Inc..  100  Lafayette  Stnet. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

WUUam  L.  Batt  (H).  Kenilworth  Apart- 
ments. PhUadelphia.  Pa. 

William  M.  Batten  (A),  president,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  330  West  34th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

S.  D.  Bechtel  (A) .  chairman,  Bechtel  Corp., 
155  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  CallT. 

S.  Clark  Beise  (A),  president, '  Bank  of 
America,  National  Trust  it  Savings  Associa- 
tion, 800  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
Cam. 

John  D.  Blggers  (H),  chairman.  Finance 
Committee,  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co., 
National  Bank  Building,  Toledo,  Olilo. 

James  B.  Black  (H),  chairman.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Roger  M.  Blough  (A),  chairman.  United 
Stetes  Steel  Ctwp.,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Harold  Boeschensteln  (A),  president, 
Owen-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  i»01,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Fred  Bohen  (G),  president,  Meredith  Pub- 
lishing Co..  1716  Locust  Street,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Ernest  R.  Breech  (G) .  Post  Offlce  Box  2S6, 
Bloomfleld  HiUs.  Mich. 

Mascm  Brltton  (H) ,  c<Hi6ultant,  Metal  Out- 
ting  Tool  Institute,  Chrysler  BuUdlng,  New 
York.  N.Y. 
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Jote  M.  Fnaklla 


{Ml,  rtMtnnan.  I«*cki- 

ikMC  BrldcB  Antlnrtty.  St.  Xsnaoa.  ICch. 

Howard  Bmo«  (B).  cAalrman,  earecutfra 
coiuuilltee,  WartUacton  Corp..  Ptiae  OOee 
Box  987,  BaltlmoP*.  Mi. 

L.  BWVHB  (A>.  p«—fclit>  An«r«eui 
Ins  *  Vo^iiqr  Odl.  Ml  MmijImjii  Av«nu«. 
New   York.  N.T. 

Paul  C.  Oabok  (A>.  ahAlrman,  State  StjrMt 
Iuv«stineii.t  Corpb.  140  Fwle; al  Street.  Boston. 
Bfoja. 

■Tunes  T.  Camlehael  (O).  president. 
Seiip«o.  Ine.,  Itart  oaui  Box  4947.  Attaata, 

o«. 

C.  a.  Clilns  (M) .  Cyrm  a  Chtn^  AMOclataa. 
lfla&  I  Btna*  NW,  WMhiB«ton.  DC. 

Walkar  U  CUl«r  (O),  preaUiant.  Detroit 
Edlfion  Co^  2000  Bacond  Avanue.  Detroit, 
Mlcli. 

LuclTzi  D.  Clay  (O),  chatrmnn.  Continental 
Can  CO.,  Inc.,  lOT  Ihaft  4iBd  Street,  Ifew  York. 

w.r. 

JohB  U  OoUjm  (O).  B.  P.  Ckjodrlcb  Co.. 
MO  Soutk  Mate  Oteiiii.  Akron.  Ofalo. 

Baipk  J.  rnwH»<g  (A).  chatrnrMin.  Ganaral 
Electric  Co.,  S70  T.«»inytr.n  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

John  B.  OoTcrtte  (A) ,  presldmt.  Montana 
Power  Co.,  40  Wami  Browtway,  Butte.  Mont. 

Bdw.  B.  Ciwgimu  (H),  chairman.  Orean 
Gtint  Co  ,  Le  Sanr.  lUan. 

John  Oowlea  (0>.  pmklent.  Mlnnaapoilii 
Btax  and  Tribuaa.  4ai  PcrUand.  MlnneapoUa. 
Minn. 

C.  R.  Cox  (Q),  president,  Kennecott  Cop- 
per OarpL,  1«1  BM*  4M  8traet,  New  Tork. 
NY 

W.  Howard  C«s  (■).  ehalrmaa.  Union  Cen- 
tral Lite  Incuranoa  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Hartow  H.  CvrUea  (Q),  Qenesce  Merchants 
Bank  A  Tmat  Co..  S83  South  Saginaw  Street, 
nint.  Mich. 

Charles  B.  Daalal  (A),  chairman.  Daniel 
Conatnictlon  Co..PosA  OSce  Box  3384.  Qreen- 
▼ine.  8  C. 

Donald  K.  DarM  fA).  rice  chahman.  The 
Pord  Poundatlon,  477  Madison  Avenue.  New 
Tor*.  If.T. 

Paul  L.  Davtaa  (A),  chatrman  and  presi- 
dent, Pood  Machinery  A  Chemical  Corp.. 
CNBcs  Bm  IM.  SfeB  Joaa.  CailT. 

Prank  R.  Dentoa  fO),  Tloa  chairman. 
Nattoaal  Baaft  *  Trmt  Co.  Pttts- 


R.  R.  Deupree  (H),  honorary  cfaatmiaB. 
Procttr  A  nswiiii  CO..  Post  0(ac«  Bob  W9, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Chartaa  D.  IHcMmf  (O).  chairman.  Cam- 
■iittea  OB  TnHt  IteMcaa.  Morcan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  Tork.  23  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

Pradarlc  O.  Dobcm*  (A),  ciiainnan.  Oaa- 
eral  Motora  Coap^  177&  Bkoadway.  New  York. 
NY. 

EUibert  G.  Kmart  (H).  4  East  Mth  Street. 
New  York,  N.T. 

W.  Y.  Elliott  lO).  Department  or  Gov- 
ernment. Harvard  UUtTersity.  Cambridge. 
Mass. 

Pred  Rogers  l^lrehlld  (H),  Old  Quarry 
Road.  Onllfanl.  Oban. 

Benjamin  F.  Pali  toss  ( H ) .  president. 
American  Iron  A  Steel  Institute.  525  Wll- 
rtam  Penn  Pfaee,  PMtifeurgli.  Pa. 

Ralph  E.  Ptawlws  (H).  Poet  OfUcf)  Box 
477.  Springfield,  Vt. 

Robert  V.  Flam  If  fV),  ehafrman.  Rlggs 
NattoDsU  Bank.  IMteaMBStaa.  D.C. 

Marlon  B.  Polsom  (0>.  BMtman  Kodak 
Co..  343  atete  Qti— C  Miiliselii.  If .T. 

OeDry  Pord  U  <A).  skslrMsii  and 
dent.  Pord  Motor  Co..  American  Road, 
bom.  mcib. 

William    C.    Foater    (O).    vtoa 
Oim    MstliliiM    GhMBiaai    Corpw    ITM    K 
Street  NW,  WaakAi^^Mi.  DXX 

Clarence  Francis   (H).   17th   Hoor 
Building,  390  Park  ATSnue.  New  York,  NY. 


M.y. 


in  (G). 
Cb,    1    Broadway. 


UnMad 
York. 


U.  B.  Frlele  (a>.  preaidant.  Nakat  Pack- 
ing Corp..  Dexter  Bar  xin  Building.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

O.  Kefth  PQTMion  <A>.  prseident.  Bew 
Tork  Stock  Exebange.  II  Wall  Street.  New 
Tork.  NT. 

Frederick  V.  Geler  (G).  chairnaan.  Ctn- 
rlnnatt  MlUing  Marhtne  Co..  CludaniUi. 
Ohio 

Ellsha  Gray  II  (A).  Whirlpool  Corp,  St 
Joseph.    Mich 

Crawford  H  Oreenewalt  (A>.  president, 
B.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Co.,  Wilmington. 
Del. 

Alfred  M.  Grurnthcr  (A) .  preeident.  Amer- 
ican NaUooal   Bed   Cruas.   W.ishlnghm.   DC. 
P  O.  Gurley  (H).  Railway  Exciiangc  Build- 
ing. 80  East  JaclLson  BouJeward.  Chicago,  HI. 
Joseph  B    Hal!   (O) ,  president,  Kroger  Co. 
I0I4  Vine  Strret.   Cincinnati.   Ohio 

BoDand  J  Hamilton  (H)  m  P;ixk  Ave- 
nne.  New  Tork.  NT 

W.    ArereiJ    Harrlman     (G),    Brown    Broa. 
Hiirrlman  &   Co  .   59  Wall  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

WUIlajn  A.  Hewitt  (A),  president.  Deere 
A  Co.    1325   Third   Avenue.    MoUne,   III 

Milton  P    Hlgglns    (A),  president.   Norton 
Co.    1    New    Bond    Street.    Wnreeeter.    Maes. 
Paul   O     Hoffman    (G).    1480    B    Mlrador 
Drive.  Paaadena.  Calif. 

KUgene  Uolmen  (A),  room  83«.  1230  Ave- 
nue of  the  America*.  New  York.  NY. 

John  HiUmsa  (Oi.  Semloh  FiUTn.  North 
Avenue.    Antloch.    Ill 

Charles  R  Hook  fH>.  Armro  Stee!  Corp. 
MMdIetown.  Ohio. 

Herbert  Hoover.  Jr.  (A),  oonaultlng  en- 
gineer. MM  Wilataire  Bouierard.  Los  Ancelea. 
Cam 

Preatun  HiJtciUcU  (G).  president.  Bixby 
RancJk  Co.,  623  West  Sixth  Street.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Amory  Houghton  iGl,  chairman.  Corning 
Olaas   Works,   Coming.   NY 

T  V  Houser  (Gi.  Moes  Neck  Manor,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

A.  W.  HuKlies  (G).  chaiiman.  J  C.  Penney 
Co..  luc,  330  West  34th  Street.  New  York. 
NT. 

George  M.  Humphrey  (H) .  chairman.  Ha- 
tlonal  Stee!  Corp ,  3800  Grant  Building 
Ptttsborffi,  Pa. 

Gilbert  W.  Bxunplirsy  (A),  pra^dent.  M.  A. 
Bnana  Co..  1300  Leader  Bonding.  Cleveland 
Obio. 

Austin  S  Iglehart  (H),  250  North  Street. 
WhlU  Plains,  N.T. 

B-tc  Johnston  (O),  president  Motion  Pic- 
ture Aasodatlon  of  America.  Inr ,  1800  I 
Street  NW .  Waalilngton.  DC. 

Alfred  W  Jonee  (O) .  ehafa-nan.  Sea  laUnd 
CX>..  Sen  Island.  Ga. 

Haniaon  Jones  (H).  1«»  Caadlar  Build- 
ing. Atlanta,  Ga. 

Deversux,  C  Josepha  (G),  New  York  Ufe 
Insurance  Co..  51  Msdlson  Avenue  New 
York,  NY. 

Ernest  Kanzler  (O),  1700  United  ArtUits 
Building.  Detroit.  Mich 

P  R  Kappe!  i  A>.  president  American  T>1- 
epbotte  A  Telegrapli  Co  .  106  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY. 

Jobn  B.  Klmberly  (A),  dmlrman,  Klmiier- 
iy-Clark  Corp..  Neennh.  Wla. 

Bmory  Scott  L*nd  »H).  consultant.  Gen- 
eral Dynamica  Co*p..  lOOl  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  DC. 

K.  H.  Lane   (G) ,  chairman.  Lane  Co..  Inc 
AltaVista.  Va. 

Joseph  L.^  Lanier  fA),  president.  Weet 
Point   Mamirar  till  tug-  Co..   Weet   Point.   Ga. 

Bogw  D.  LaphaoB  (HI.  lis  Market  Street. 
Ftandaco.  Oallf. 

Jr.    (H>.  chalnaMt.  Pedv- 
atone.  lac  .  393  Weet  See^ 
enth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


,  T.  Istkeaa  (A),  prsatdent.  Canett, 
Peabody  A  Co^  Ine..  UO  Fifth  Avenne.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

William  K.  Levis  (H).  Owens-nUnoU 
Building.  Post  Offlce  Box  lOSfl.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Augustus  C  Long  (A),  chatnaan,  Temeo. 
Inc..  13ft  BMt  tad  Btraat,  New  Tork,  NT. 

Donald  B.  lourls  (O).  president,  UniJrsr 
Oku  Co..  Merckandlee  Mart  PlMsa,  Chlca«o, 
III. 

George  A.  Love  (A) .  r.hitiiTr.Ti  Consolida- 
tion Coal  Co  .  Inc..  Koppors  Building.  Pitts- 
burgh, ^n 

J  Spenrer  Love  (A),  chairman  and  prsei- 
dent. BurHnf^ton  Industries.  Inc..  Box  L~l, 
Oreenaboro.  N.C. 

George  P.  MacNlctuil.  Jr.  (A),  prseident. 
Llbbey-Owen.s-Furd  Glass  Co..  811  Madiaou 
Aveuue.  Toledo.  Ohio 

Rnswcll  M.iglU  (O).  Cravsth.  Swaine  A 
Moore.   15  Bro.Ml  Street.  New  Tork.  NT. 

Deane  W.  Malott  (G),  prseident.  Cornea 
University.  Ithaca    NT. 

J  W  MrAfse  (A),  president  Union  Elec- 
Uic  Co .  3i&  North  13th  Boulevard.  8c  LouLa. 
Mo. 

S  M.  McAshan.  Jr  (A),  president,  Ander- 
don.  Clayton  A  Co  .  Inc  ,  Cotton  Exchange 
Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

ThoHMks  B.  McCabe  (G».  president,  SeoU 
Paper  Co..  Front  and  Market  Streeta.  Ckee- 
ter.  Pa 

John  L.  McCaffrey  (G).  member.  execuUve 
committee.  International  Harveater  Co.,  130 
North  Michigan  Avejuie.  Chlcigo.  ni. 

1.  P  McCollum  (A),  president.  Continen- 
tal Oil  Co.  Boa  airr.  Houston.  T^x. 

Charles  P  McCbrmIck  (O).  chairman  Me- 
Oormick  A  Co..  Inc..  Ll^ht  and  Barre  Streets, 
Baitimore.  Md. 

Nell    MrElrny    (Ai.    chalmtan.    Procter    A 
Gamble  Co  ,  Post  Offlce  Box  598.  Cincinnati 
Ohio 

Karl  M  McOowIn  (G  ) ,  vice  prMldent.  W.  T 
Smith  Lumber  Co..  Chapmen,  AJa. 

Jamea  H  McOraw.  Jr.  (O),  chatrman.  Old 
Town  Corp.  376  Park  Avenue,  Mew  Tork. 
NY. 

Paul  B.  McKae  (G),  rhy|rnn«n  Pacific 
Power  A  Light  Co .  Public  Service  Building. 
Portland.   Oreg 

John  P  McWIIllams  (O),  chairman, 
Tounf^town  Steel  Door  CO..  tlM  Arcade. 
CleveUnd.  Ohio. 

George  H.  Msad  (H).  honorary  chairman. 
Mead  Corp..  118  Wsat  First  Street.  Dayton. 
Ohio 

tiet>rge  O  Montgomery  (A),  chairman. 
Kern  County  Land  Co  .  600  California  Street, 
San   Prandaco.  Catlf 

Thosnaa  A.  Morgan  tH),  380  Park  Avenne. 
Nfw    York.    .N  Y. 

Oeurgs  L  Morrtaon  (H) .  chairman.  General 
Baking  Co  .  430  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Tork 
NT 

Charles  G  Mortimer  (K).  chairman.  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corp,  aM  North  Street,  White 
PUlna.  NT. 

D  Hayes  Murphy  iH).  chairman.  Wire- 
mold  Co..  Hartiord.  Conn. 

W  B.  Murphy  (Aj.  president.  CampbeU 
Soup  Co  .  375  Memorial  Avenue.  Camden, 
NJ 

W  J  Murray,  Jr  'H>  chairman,  erecutlve 
committee.    McKeseon  A    RobMiM,    Inc,    IM 

E.ust  44th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

Ak.srl  NlslecB  (A),  preelrtsnt.  the  Title 
Ouarauty  Co  ,  1711  California  Street,  Denver 
Cnlo 

Nicholas  H.  Noyes  (H>.  chairman,  finance 
cotnmittee.  Bli  Ully  A  Co.,  740  South  Ala- 
bama Street.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  K.  Paiaaer  (U>.  UA  FiTth  Avenue.  New 
York.   M.Y. 

Richard  C  Patterson,  Jr.  (H),  110  William 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

T  P  Patton  (A),  president.  Republic  Steel 
Owp  ,  RerniMIe  Building.   ClerelaBd,  Ohio. 

Charlee   ■.    Percy    (A),    preeMsnt.    BslI    A 
BowaO  Co..  7100  McOormlck  Boad. 
111.  ^^ 
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A.  Q.  Petersen  (H).  1800  Oommaioe  Build- 
ing, 821  Gravler  Striset.  New  Crleaos.  La. 

T.  8.  PetersoE.  (A) .  preeldeat,  Staadard  OU 
Co.  of  Callfomik,  235  Bush  BUeet,  Baa 
ciaco.  Calif. 

John  L.  Pratt  (H).  ^^^f-m.  Foat 
Box  130,  FrederlcksbTirg,  Va. 

Gwllym  A.  Ptlee  (Q),  chairman.  Weattnf- 
house  Electric  Oorp.,  Past  OAoe  Box  3278, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Edgar  M  Queeoy  (O).  Monsanto  Chemical 
Co..  SCO  North  Undbervh  Bouierard.  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Clarence  B.  RacdeU  (O).  Inland  8ta«I  00., 
30  West  Monroe  Street.  Ohlcago.  m. 

PhUlp  D.  Reed  (O),  Room  2700,  876  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  NT. 

R.  S.  ReynolcU,  Jr.  (A),  president.  Beyn- 
olda  Metals  Co  .  Beynolds  Metals  Bulldinf, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Wlnflekl  W.  Rlefler  (G) ,  386  Weet  Shepard 
Street.  Hamden.  Oonn. 

Walter  M.  Ringer  (H),  chairman,  Foley 
Manufacturing  Co..  3300  Fifth  Street  KB., 
Minneapolis,  Mj^nn. 

Reuben  B.  Robertson  (H).  the  Champk» 
Paper  A  Fibre  Co.,  Canton.  N.C. 

William  E  Robinson  (A),  chairman,  the 
Coca-Cola  Co..  SI  6  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Tork.  NT. 

W.  S.  8  Bodgers  (H).  Chrysler  BuUdlng. 
135  Bast  42d  Street.  New  Tork.  H.T. 

Donald  J.  Russell  (A),  president.  Sontham 
Pacific  Co  ,  85  Market  Street.  Son  ftanelaco, 
Calif. 

Stuart  T.  Sauaders  fA).  president,  Norfolk 
A  Western  Railway,  8  North  Jefferson  Street. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Charles  Sawyer  (H),  Taft,  Stettlntus  A 
HollUter.  003  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Emll  Schram  (H).  chairman.  Butler  Broa., 
Chicago.  III. 

Blackwell  Smith  (G) ,  Atuttn.  Burns.  Appall 
A  Smith.  638  Pith  Avenue.  Hew  Tork.  M.Y. 

C.  R  Smith  (O).  president.  American  Air- 
lines. 100  Park  Avenue.  New  Tork.  H.T. 

Lloyd  B.  Smith  (AI ,  president.  A.  O.  Soolth 
Corp ,  8533  North  27th  Street.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

John  W.  Snyder,  chairman,  finance  com- 
mittee, the  Oveilaad  Corp..  Security  Build- 
ing, Toledo,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Spang.  Jr.,  (O).  the  OlUette  Co.. 
Boston.  Masa. 

A.  E.  Staley.  Jr  (O) ,  chairman.  A.  X.  Staley 
Manufacturing  Co,  Decatur,  DI. 

Ftank  Stanton  (O) ,  president,  Oolumhia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  488  Madlaon  Ava- 
nue. New  Tork,  NT. 

Robert  T.  Stevens  (A),  president.  J.  P. 
Stevens  A  Co..  Inc.,  1480  Broadway.  Mew  Tork. 
NT. 

Hard  wick  Stlres  (G),  Scuddar.  Stavaiu  ft 
Clark,  300  Park  Avenue.  New  Tork.  H.T. 

Lewis  L.  Strauis  (R),  Room  808.  Mercury 
Building.  1035  Street  NW..  Waahlagtoa. 
DC. 

R.  Douglas  Stuart  (H).  chairman,  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.  Merchandise  Mart  Plaaa. 
Chicago.  111. 

Gardiner  Symonds  (A) ,  chairman,  Tennes- 
see Gas  Transmission  Ca,  Post  OOce  Bob 
2511.  Houston.  Tsx. 

A.  Thomas  Tajlor  (A) ,  chairman.  Xater- 
naUonal  Packers.  Ltd..  138  South  La  Salla 
Street,  Chicago.  III. 

Reese  H.  Taylor  (G).  chairman  and  praat- 
dent.  Union  OU  Cto.  of  California.  Union  Oil 
Center,  Los  Angelea,  Calif. 

Walter  C.  Teagle  (H) ,  SO  RockefeUer  Plaaa. 
New  Tork.  NT. 

Charlee  Allen  TlKimas  (A) ,  ehabman,  Mon- 
santo Chemical  CO.,  800  North  Llndbaivk 
Boulevard,  St.  Locds,  Mo. 

E  J.  Thomas  (A),  chairman,  ll'is  fliwiiljaM 
Tire  A  Rubber  Oc'..  1144  East  Markat  Straet, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


Juan  T.  Trlppe  (A),  president.  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways.  Inc.,  138  East  42d  Street 
Hew  Tork,  NT. 

Solon  B.  Turman  (A),  president,  Lykee 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  1300  Commeroe 
ftillding.  New  Orleans,  La. 

John  C.  Vlrden  (O),  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Elaton  Manufacturing  Co.,  739  East 
140th  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  Carlton  Ward,  Jr.  (G),  chairman.  Vitro 
Corp.  of  America,  261  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr.  (A) .  president.  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  Corp.,  590 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

J.  W.  Wataek,  Jr.  (G),  Crossett  Watzek 
Gates.  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chlcaeo 

m. 

Sinclair  Weeks  (E) .  chairman,  Unltod-Carr 
Fastener  Corp.,  1014  Statlcr  Offlce  Building. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Sidney  J.  Welnl)erg  (A),  Goldman,  Sachs 
A  Co.,  20  Broad  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

Samuel  P.  Wetherlll  ( H) .  chairman,  Hvper- 
Humus  Co.,  143  Rose  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.  (G) .  Pltney-Bowes.  Inc., 
757  Pacific  Street.  Stamford,  Conn. 

Walter  White  (G).  2546  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

John  Hay  Whitney  ( A) ,  Whitney  Commu- 
nications Corp.,  Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Langbourne  M.  WUllams  (A),  chairman. 
Freeixn-t  Sulphur  Co.,  161  East  42d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

C.  B.  Wilson  (H),  1350  North  Woodward, 
Box  223,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Charles  E.  WUson  (H),  437  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Tork,  NY. 

R.  E.  Wood  (H),  1800  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Chicago,  m. 

R.  W.  Woodruff  (H),  chairman,  finance 
committee,  the  Coca-Cola  Co..  310  North 
Avenue  NW..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jamea  W.  Young  (H),  Rancho  de  la 
Canada,  Pena  Blanca.  N.  Mex. 

Harry  W.  Zlnsmaster  (H),  chairman.  ZUis- 
master  Baking  Co..  Duluth.  Minn. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  propose  to  launch  into  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  Council.    Doubtless  they  are  worthy 
men.    Some  of  them  may,  on  occasion, 
indulge  in  a  little  price  fixing  as  recent 
revelations  have  shown,  but  I  am  sure 
they  want  to  be  good  citizens.    But  I  do 
say  that  the  list  of  members  of  the  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council  is  similar  to  the 
list  of  the  Inner  circle  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Inner    circle     of     the     U.S.     Chamber 
of     Commerce.       The     Council     is     a 
mysterious    organization.     Its    debates 
and  decisions  have  never,  so  .far  as  I 
know,  been  published.    Thece  is  a  rather 
strict  secrecy  ban  on  what  the  Council 
does.     But  It  Is  well  known  that   the 
Council  has  a  great  deal  of  influence. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  fought 
area  i^evelopment  from  the  very  be- 
ginning.    I,  for  one,  am   reluctant  to 
tlv«  to  them  a  power  of  inaction  or  a 
power  of  sabotage,  a  power  to  strangle 
this  measure,  for  which  we  have  fought 
for  years,  but  which  they  have  always 
opposed. 

At  our  c<»nmittee  meeting  last  week  we 
reached  a  compromise  which  is  fair  to 
the  great  former  aovemor  of  North  Car- 
oUna,  who  now  graces  the  Department 
of  ComBuesrot  as  its  Secretary.  Yet  the 
eompromise  providee  the  internal  push 
and  drive  which  is  so  badly  needed.  We 
propose  to  give  the  administration  to  a 


separate  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, located  within  the  Department 
of  Comm^x^.    The  Department  of  Com- 
merce  will    perform    the   housekeeping 
functions.    In  addition,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
be  chairman  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council,  and  wiD  have  the  power  to  des- 
ignate a  management-labor  committee, 
and  will  be  given  honor  and  a  share  of 
responsibility.     But   an   executive,   ap- 
pointed by  ttie  President,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  ttie  Senate,  will  "run 
the  show."    I  think  that  plan  combines 
the  advantages  of  both  proposals.     It 
should  >^e  satisfactory  to  those  who  have 
advocated   that   the   administration  be 
in  the  Department  of  Commeroe;  but  I 
notice  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pdlbucrt]  has  an  amendment  to 
put  aU  of  it  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  take  away  any  independent 
administration  whatsoever.    Apparently 
he  is  not  for  the  moderate  ctmipromise 
to  which  the  majority  of  the  committee 
agreed. 

ANNTJAL       APPROPRIATIONS       TBtSTTS       TREASTTST 
riMANCtNG 

Another  issue  which  will  arise  is  in 
regard  to  the  method  of  financing  the 
$300  million  for  the  revolving  loans.    We 
provide  for  financing  by  so-called  Treas- 
ury  issues— in   other   words,   that   the 
Treasury  shall  borrow  the  money  in  the 
open  market  and  then  shall  reloan  it  to 
private  industry,  at  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent higher  than  the  rate  the  Treasury 
pays.    These  will  not  be  expenditxires; 
they  win  be  investments.    They  will  be 
different  from  an  appropriation  for  a 
payroll  or  for  the  purchase  of  food  or 
gxins.    Instead,  they  will  be  an  economic 
investment     If    corporations    were    to 
carry  on  these  activities,  they  would  float 
bonds,    and    then    would    relend    the 
money.     Inasmuch  as  these  are  invest- 
ments, we  believe  it  proper  for  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   first   to   borrow    the 
money,  and  then  reloan  it.     "Hiat  will 
be  in  conformity  with  sound  principles 
of  governmental  and  private  finance.    It 
win  enable  those  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  protrram  to  arrange  their  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  years,  instead  of 
having  a  new  program  each  year.    How 
often  have  I  heard  that  argument  used 
by  the  eloquent  and  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  Development  Lioan  Fund. 
He  has  convinced  me  on  that  point,  and 
I  shall  support  him  in  connection  with 
the  pr<H>osal  that  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  be  financed  on  a  long-term  basis. 
I  hope  he  will  support  us  in  our  attempts 
to    have     similar     American     ventuies 
financed  on  the  same  basis. 

Of  course,  annual  approp.Wations  can 
also  be  tripped  up  at  anj  moment.  If 
it  is  not  permissible  to  arrange  for  a 
permanent  or  a  long-teim  program, 
those  in  cliarge  of  the  administration 
can  be  hurried;  as  the  time  when  the  ap- 
propriation is  to  be  made  approaches, 
there  will  be  a  rush  either  to  loan  the 
money  or  otherwise  exp^Ki  it  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  swings  the 
ax.  There  are  many  other  difficulties 
which  I  think  it  more  polite  not  to  go 
into  at  great  length  at  this  time.    But 
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they  are  olyriooi  to  those  who  hmve 
served  for  any  Imth  (rf  time  In  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Yet  an  attemiH  will  be  made  to  have 
S.  1  financed  bf  annual  appropriations. 
Frankly,  if  that  Is  done.  It  will  prob- 
ably mean  the  annihilation  of  the  bill 
as  an  effective  measure. 


OTKSa 


AMKNDMKMTS 


Then  there  wlU  be  an  attempt  to 
strike  out  assistance  for  rural  sections. 
Let  me  say  I  do  not  intend  to  abandon 
the  rural  sections.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
abandon  the  South,  even  though  the 
representatives  of  the  South  may  aban- 
don the  South. 

There  will  be  an  attempt  to  have  the 
act  live  for  only  2  years,  and  then 
have  it  die  at  the  end  of  those  2  years. 
I  believe  the  dlsttncuished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Conneetlcut  has  an  amendment 
to  that  effect 

Mr.  President,  this,  in  effect,  means 
leccal  Infanticide.  Infanticide  is  a  hor- 
rible crime.  Mixrder  is  bad  under  all 
conditions.  Hie  murder  of  infants  is 
particularly  reprehensible.  But  here  is 
a  proposal  to  murder  the  bill  after  2 
years.  I  wish  to  say  that  legal  infanti- 
cide is  absolutely  wrong,  and  unworthy 
of  the  great  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut who  is  sponsoring  the  amendment. 

Then    there   Is   a   proposal    which    I 
call    Pass  the  biscuits.  Pappy."    It  pro- 
poses that  every  State  in  the  Union  must 
have  an  approved  rural  project.     When 
sponsor     of     that     amendment,      the 
senior   Senator  from  Connecticut,   was 
asked  why  Rhode  Island,  which  is  not 
a  fanning  State,  should  have  rural  re- 
development funds,  he  mentioned   the 
chicken  industry  of  Rhode  Island,  which, 
he  said,  was  badly  in  need  of  stimulation. 
I  see  in  the  chair  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior  Senator   from   Rhode    Island    [Mr. 
Pbll],  and  I  know  he  is  a  falrminded 
man.    I  do  not  think  he  believes  the 
Rhode    Island   Reds    need    relief    from 
these  funds.    Tliere  are  not  many  Reds 
in  Rhode  Island,  anyway,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  chicken  can  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet  and  fear  not  any  man.    I  Laughter.] 


Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  ade- 
quately explained  the  bill.  I  have  tried 
to  introduce  a  few  touches  of  obvious 
humor  into  the  proceedings,  but  this  is 
not  a  laughing  matter.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  out  of  work,  who  probably 
never  wlU  get  back  to  work  unless  we 
bring  them  aid.  We  are  proposing  to 
bring  them  aid  in  the  American  way, 
through  private  industry,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment servlnff  merely  as  a  catalyst 
We  believe  this  measure  will  stimulate 
industry,  and,  while  It  will  not  pull  us  out 
of  the  recession,  it  will  r«nove  some  un- 
employment; and  by  putting  people  who 
are  Idle,  to  work  producing  goods,  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  produced,  it  will 
increase  the  longtime  product  of  the 
Nation,  and  somewhat  increase  our  rate 
of  economic  growth. 

Mr.  President,  let  me.  In  concliislon. 
quote  the  statement  of  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  when  he  re- 
ceived the  Special  Task  Force  Report  on 


Area  RedevelOfMnent.  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  submit  to  him  at  the  end  of 
December.  I  now  quote  President  Ken- 
nedy: 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the 
problems  of  chronic  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment aolely  In  the  context  of  the 
areas  directly  affected.  The  entire  NaUon 
suffers  when  there  Is  prolonged  hardship  in 
any  locality.  This  problem  la  especially 
critical  today,  for  1  out  of  every  10  persons 
In  the  United  States  lives  In  an  area  that 
now  feels  the  Impact  of  chronic  unemploy- 
nieni  or  underemployment. 

May  I  add  some  figures  to  that  state- 
ment' I  have  said  there  are  over  16 
million  people  in  industrial  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  If  we  take  the  rural 
communities  of  extremely  low  farm  In- 
come and  high  unemployment,  we  get 
4  to  6  million  more.  We  have,  therefore, 
from  11  to  13  percent  of  the  Nation  living 
in  those  areas.  Let  us  try  to  help  these 
people  here  at  home  and  do  It  In  an 
effective  fashion 

I  am  not  ready  to  write  these  people 
off  the  map  and  shut  the  tjates  of  mercy 
upon  them. 

So.  Mr.  President,  while  there  have 
been  very  few  Senators  on  the  floor  to 
listen  to  my  speech,  because  Senators 
are  necessarily  busy  on  other  matters.  I 
hope  it  may  be  read,  and  that  when  we 
begin  discussion  of  the  bill.  and.  further, 
on  tomorrow  or  Monday,  consider  some 
of  the  amendments  that  are  proposed, 
these  arguments  may  at  least  be  con- 
sidered for  what  they  are  worth. 

I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ators yielding  to  me.  I  assure  him  I 
shall  not  speak  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
I  do  want,  however,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  debate,  to  express  my  support  of 
Senate  Bill  I.  This  is  not  a  new  posi- 
tion for  me.  In  1958  I  Joined  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas)  and  other  Senators  in  cospon- 
sorlng  a  similar  measure;  and  in  1960  I 
again  joined  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
In  introducing  a  bill  which  was  in  almost 
the  same  form  as  S.  1,  on  which  debate 
has  opened  today  And  I  was  glad  this 
year  when  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
asked  me  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  May  I  .say  no  one  has 
been  a  more  devoted  supporter  of  this 
measure  than  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. In  season  and  out,  he  has  worked 
for  this  bUl. 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  At  times  when  I  have 
doubted  and  have  asked  myself.  "Can  I 
be  on  the  right  side?"  when  there  have 
been  so  many  opponents.  I  have  taken 
courage  from  the  fact  that  the  noble 
Senator  from  Kentucky  favored  the 
measiu-e.  and  that  gave  me  added  faith 
and  reassurance. 


Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  D- 
iinols  is  very  kind.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
the  great  advocate  of  tills  bill  and  has 
carried  the  flght  for  It  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor. 

I  want,  at  the  outset  of  the  debate, 
to  express  my  support  of  this  measure. 
I  have  supported  it  in  the  past.  I  have 
supported  It  as  a  Republican.  I  support 
it  because  I  believe  strongly  In  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill. 

I  will  not  today.  In  the  short  time 
I  have,  attempt  to  follow  the  Senatoi 
from  Illinois  in  his  comprehensive 
argument  for  the  bill.  I  testified  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  When  arguments 
were  addressed  to  me  against  S.  1. 1  was 
Klad  to  answer  them;  and  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  today  briefly— to  those 
arguments. 

The  first  question  was  In  substance: 
•Do  you  believe  this  Is  a  fleld  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  inter- 
vene? Do  you  think  that  the  Federal 
Ctovernment  should  spend  funds  to  as- 
sist the  people  who  Uve  In  these  de- 
pres.sed  areas?"  Or.  If  one  wants  to 
place  it  another  way.  the  basis  of  the 
argument  was  that  private  enterprise 
and  our  private  economy  would  ulti- 
mately take  care  of  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

I  think  all  of  us  agree  that  a  vigorous 
pnvate  economy  is  the  best  way  to  take 
care  of  a  great  many  of  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out  in  his 
speech,  that  even  In  periods  of  high  em- 
ployment and  of  constantly  rising  wages, 
and  Increased  profits,  when  people  are 
well  to  do,  or  more  than  well  to  do— 
prosperous — thousands  of  people  In  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  have  been 
left  behind  economically. 

It  is  the  type  of  economy  we  have  In 
this  country,  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
continue  to  have  It.  It  is  fast  moving 
economy,  one  of  technological  change, 
automation,  and  new  sources  of  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  We  shall  have  this 
kind  of  moving  economy  for  many  years. 
And  people  will  be  displaced  from  em- 
ployment, without  fault  on  their  part. 

I  believe  a  great  and  rich  country 
caruiot  forget  these  people  who.  many 
without  cause  on  their  part,  are  unem- 
ployed and  many  of  whom  are  actually 
hungry  and  In  great  need.  I  know  this 
to  be  true  from  my  own  observations  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  We  must  act  to  help 
them. 

Others  ask.  Will  this  type  of  action  dis- 
place Industry.  Induce  Industry  to  leave 
one  section  of  the  country  for  another? 
It  might  induce  some  small  movement 
of  Industry;  I  do  not  know.  If  It  does 
perhaps  It  will  be  in  the  national 
Interest. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  this  bill  will 
not  displace  industry.  It  will  stimulate 
the  local  development  of  Industry  in 
these  depressed  areas.  It  will  add  indus- 
tries to  those  which  now  exist  rather 
than  cause  an  Industry  to  move  from  one 
area  to  another. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield 
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ifr.  DOlxnJU^    While  the  bUl  «aa  In 

committee  «e  etrensthened  the  antl- 
piratln^  section  raj  apmreeiAldr. 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOnOLAS.  The  new  iMtdiav  Is 
in  section  6(a) ,  on  pt«e  4«  of  the  bUl,  In 
which  it  is  stated  that  there  shall  be  no 
financial  assistance  "to  aesiat  fttaWlih- 
ments  relocating  from  one  ares  to 
another." 

Mr.  COOPER    Yes, 

Mr.  DOUOLiAS.  This  woiitd  not  ptt>- 
hlbit  the  establlahment  ot  brandies.  Hie 
language  has  been  very  greatly  strencth- 
ened.  We  believe  it  Is  atanost  airtight 
to  prevmt  pirating.  The  language  Is 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bu«h]  who,  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  TMr.  Moocnl. 
urged  an  amendm^it  on  this  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  knew  the  amendment  had  been  agreed 
to. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  that  pawarr 
of  the  bill  will  stimulate  development 
of  local  industry  in  deprsMed  areas. 
rather  than  displace  industry. 

Others  who  argue  against  the  bOl  or 
who  may  vote  agahist  paauge  ralae  the 
questioD:  Will  tt  do  any  goodf  Oan  tt 
help? 

I  do  not  think  passage  of  the  bin  ta 
an  ultimate  answer  to  the  proMem.  I 
do  not  think  It  is  an  ultimate  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  area  with  whieh  I 
am  familiar,  the  mining  areas  in  Ken- 
tticky.  yet  I  know  it  will  help.  It  may 
induce  the  establishment  at  new  Indna- 
tries.  To  that  extent  It  will  gire  help 
and  employment  There  are  provtekns 
of  the  bill  for  retraining  and  for  techni- 
cal assistance,  which  can  be  ol  gnat 
importance  to  the  people  in  these  ansa 
and  to  municipalities  to  enable  them  to 
plan  for  development. 

Something  that  cannot  be  overiooked 
is  that  a  manifestation  of  Interest  upon 
the  part  at  the  Congress,  aetlon  by  the 
Congress,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  lift- 
ing the  morale  of  the  people  of  these 
areas.  I  can  tell  the  Senate  today  that 
morale  is  pretty  low.  Many  of  them  be- 
lieve that  In  this  time  of  prosperity— and 
it  Is  a  time  of  prosperity  for  most  peo- 
ple— they  have  been  forgotten,  and  have 
been  left  behind. 

Passage  and  approval  of  the  bill  will 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  people  to  the  problems  of  «^h>ontr 
unemployment,  which  may  continue  tor 
many  years.  If  S.  1  and  its  approach  Is 
not  an  adequate  answer,  then  as  a  result 
of  experience  under  the  provisions  of  S.  1, 
we  may  find  a  more  adequate  answM*. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senate  from  Illi- 
nois. I  was  glad  to  associate  with  hM«« 
in  the  formulation  of  the  bilL  I  am  giyl 
to  si4)port  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  Oars  Is  a  great 
and  rich  ooxmtry.  with  most  of  the  peo- 
ple well  to  do  and  many  rich.  It  la  a 
country  which  supports  a  great  private 
enterprise  system,  a  sjetaa  whkdi  we 
support  as  best  for  our  eoontry— as  an 
aspect  of  freedom. 

But  the  worst  thing  that  oovM  happen 
to  the  private  enterprise  system,  and  to 
our  free  system,  would  be  for  ns  to  be  so 
caucused,  so  blind,  so  unfeeling  aa  to  do 
nothing  about  these  pockets  of  unem- 


Idoyment.  and  fail  to  make  an  effort  to 
give  stiooor  to  these  people,  and  help 
them  to  work  and  to  h^  themselves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ykAd  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yldd. 

iCr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  tixpreas  my 
deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tudcy  for  his  characteristically  humane 
and  distinguished  address.  The  Senator 
Is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  and  to  his 
party.  We  honor  him  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  as  do  those  on  the  other  side.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

»fr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doircuis] 
and  the  members  of  the  Banldng  and 
Currency  Committee  for  their  fine  work 
In  bringing  to  the  floor  an  excellently 
conceived  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
Indeed,  like  the  people  in  other  econom- 
IcaUy  depressed  areas,  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  are  grateful  for  devoted 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  to  help  them. 

Unemployment  in  West  Virginia  Is  ex- 
ceedingly serious.  It  constitutes  a  sit- 
uation so  stark — and  in  many  instances 
80  grim — that  national  attention  has 
been  focused  on  it  and  national  consid- 
eration must  be  given  to  it.  One  cannot 
fence  In,  or  seek  to  contain,  its  adverse 
effects  on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
"Iliere  Is  an  inexorable  multiplier  factor 
that  works  like  yeast  to  the  detriment 
of  employment  everywhere.  As  the 
porchasing  power  of  a  person  is  erased 
by  unemployment,  he  cannot  buy  the 
products  produced  by  workers  else- 
where. Today,  in  West  Virginia,  there 
are  approximately  152,000  imemployed 
persons,  who,  together  with  their  fami- 
lies, are  temporarily  lost  as  consxmiers 
of  American  production. 

As  of  mid-December  1960.  estimated 
unemployment  In  the  State's  more  pop- 
ulous counties  was  95,850  workers— or 
14.2  percent  of  the  State's  labor  force. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  chart  at  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  there  is  a  map 
which  presents  the  areas  of  substantial 
unnnployment  in  West  "Virginia  as  of 
January  1961,  with  percentages  by  area 
If  Senators  win  look  at  the  chart  they 
will  find  the  chronic  and  nonchronic 
areas,  which  are  officially  classified  by 
the  UJ8.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
Of  Employment  Security. 

Senators  will  note  that  imemployment 
ranges  from  a  high  of  28.9  percent  in  the 
eounty  of  McDowell,  which  is  the  great- 
est coal  mining  county  in  the  United 
States,  to  lower  percentages  in  coimties 
marked  in  the  deepest  red.  The  coun- 
ties Indicated  by  the  deepest  red  color 
are  the  chronic  areas  of  unanployment 
and  underempk)yment.  My  o^vn  home 
eoonty  of  Raleigh  has  a  percentage  of 
imemployment  amounting  to  23  percent 
Other  counties  have  high  percentages, 
•neh  as:  CMilo  County.  18.8  percent; 
Monongalia  County,  12.2  percent; 
Marlon  County,  the  home  of  the  late 
Senator  Matthew  Mansfield  Neely,  11.0 
percent;  Playette  County,  24.9  percent; 
Logan  County.  17.2  percent;  Mercer 
County.  1S.8  percent;  and  so  on. 


It  ahoold  be  noted  that  there  is  <  per- 
cent or  more  unemployment  in  every 
one  of  the  State's  55  counties. 

The  estimate  by  the  West  ^rglnla 
State  Deiaartment  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity was  made  in  early  February  1961,  It 
is  the  latest  figure  available  from  an  of- 
ficial State  source.  I  think  it  shoukl  be 
emphasi29ed  that  this  overall  figure  of 
14.2  percent  unemployment  Is  based  on 
the  number  of  Insured  workers  who  were 
receiving  unemployment  compensation 
at  that  time. 

However,  the  department  of  employ- 
ment security  stated  that  its  figure  took 
into  account  only  30  populous  counties 
and  parts  of  2  others. 

Twenty-three  less  populous  counties, 
which  are  shown  on  the  map  in  the 
lightest  color,  were  not  included  in  the 
survey  of  the  department  of  employment 
security.  But  the  department  did  sur- 
vey, on  a  sample  basis,  a  few  of  these 
counties,  and  in  doing  so  turned  up  the 
following  startling  fact:  That  in  the 
Grafton  area  of  Taylor  County,  an  area 
which,  according  to  this  map,  has  6  per- 
cent or  more  imemployment,  actually 
has  25  percent  imemployment;  and  in 
Webster  County,  the  county  to  which  I 
am  pointing  now,  a  coimty  which  again 
is  in  the  area  indicated  on  the  map  as  an 
area  of  6  percesxt  or  more  unemploy- 
ment, it  was  found  that  the  unemploy- 
ment there  is  actually  24  Vi  percent  In 
short,  this  sample  survey  indicated  that 
in  42  percent  of  the  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, thei-e  is  one  unemployed  person 
out  of  every  four  persons  in  the  State's 
labor  force. 

So  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
unemployment  in  my  State  is  even  worse 
than  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Employment  Security  has  sUted. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  figures 
secured  from  the  department  of  employ- 
ment security  indicate  the  high  per- 
centages of  unemployment  in  these 
counties  marked  with  deepest  red  on 
this  map.  But  according  to  the  depart- 
ment's own  sample  survey,  we  have 
found  that  unemployment  in  the  lighter 
areas  as  shown  here  on  the  map,  coun- 
ties which,  according  to  the  department 
of  employment  security,  do  not  indicate 
a  high  percentage  of  employment,  in 
reality  have  unemployment  amounting 
to  as  high  as  25  and  26  percent 

That  is  because  the  department  of 
employment  security  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  those  persons  whose  un- 
employment con^>ensation  payments 
have  become  exhausted.  That  is  why 
these  lighter  aresis  on  this  map  of  West 
Virginia  do  not  pcRtray  the  real  picture 
of  unemplosrment. 

In  a  memorandum  e^ieclally  prepared 
for  me,  the  VS.  Department  at  Com- 
merce stated  the  f (lowing: 

In  the  January  19ei,  Issue  of  the  Labor 
Market  and  Emplojrment  Security,  95,850 
persons  (November  19S0)  are  listed  as  re- 
ceiving unomployment  compensatlOD.  How- 
ever, far  the  Nation  aa  a  whole,  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  figures  In  the 
publication  fall  about  60  percent  short  of 
reflecting  the  true  unemployment  picture 
because  of  the  many  persons  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation. 
Weat  Virginia,  with  its  Icmgstandlng  unem- 
idoymeat  problem,  has  a  large  number  of 
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In  thli  talmwij  It  would  appear 
r>MOn«t>l«.  than,  to  tncww  Um  b«n«flt  pay- 
ment Uat  for  tb»  ataltm  by  60  percent.  The 
reculUng  flgtm  aboold  be  a  oonaerratlve 
one.     Thia  flgure  H  169.000. 

TUla  mean*,  than,  that  approximately 
Isa.OOO  pereooi  IB  W««t  Virginia  were  un- 
emplored  In  NovMBber  1900.  Considering 
the  1960  labor  ftive*  at  676,000  persons,  the 
rate  of  unemployiMBt  In  November  would 
be  almost  22.6 


Which  means  that  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment on  the  unxmge  over  the  entire 
State  would  be  22V^  percent,  almost  aa 
high  as  the  23  peroent  shown  for  my 
county  of  Raleigh  <m  this  map.  On  that 
basis,  practically  all  the  counties  shown 
here  should  be  In  deepest  red.  without 
any  of  these  lighter  areas,  if  persons 
whose  unemployment  CMnpensation  pay- 
ments have  been  exhausted  were  In- 
clixled  In  the  tabulation. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  memo- 
randum continues: 

It  should  be  noted  that  individual  counties 
and  cities,  In  many  Instancra.  fall  above  and 
below  this  figure  since  the  southern  counties 
and  towns  are  extremely  hard  hit  The 
labor  market  areas  at  Beckley  and  Welch,  for 
example,  have  respectively  23  and  28  9  per- 
cent of  their  labor  force  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  an  Associated  Press 
release  from  Charleston  last  Thursday. 
March  2.  stated  that  the  durable  goods 
industries  reported  8.800  fewer  workers 
than  a  year  ago,  aooording  to  the  State 
department  of  employment  security,  and 
that  the  mining  Industry  payroll  of  47.- 
200  was  12.500  less  than  the  59.700  miners 
working  In  mid-January  1960.  Sea- 
sonal furloughs  In  the  nonmanufactur- 
ing  category  dropped  18.900  below  the 
working  complement  of  January  1960. 

Indeed,  the  situation  has  worsened 
since  then — by  how  much.  I  do  not  know. 
But  this  I  do  know:  Unemployment,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  niinols 
so  very  ably  stated  a  little  earlier  today, 
is  a  social  waste,  and  for  a  country  as 
rich  as  ours  Is  In  erery  respect — a  coun- 
try which  with  ease  can  pour  out  billions 
of  dollars  annually  to  help  other  coun- 
tries put  their  unemployed  to  work- 
unemployment  in  this  country  should  be 
viewed  as  both  a  national  weakness  and 
a  national  disgrace. 

Speaking  of  the  social  waste  that  Is 
created  by  unemployment.  I  should  like 
to  refer  Senators  to  some  of  the  pictures 
which  are  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Here  Is  a  picture  showing  the 
aftermath  of  porerty  due  to  unemploy- 
ment. Of  course,  this  picture  does  not 
portray  the  real  social  waste  that  results 
from  unemplojmMnt.  The  real  social 
waste  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
pictures,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  in  terms  of  statistics.  The  social 
waste  of  which  I  am  talking  is  that  which 
comes  to  the  lives  of  Individuals — indi- 
viduals whose  attitudes  and  outlooks  on 
life  are  warped  by  the  conditions  in 
which  they  have  to  live. 

Conditions  sueta  as  this,  in  which  chil- 
dren are  reared,  have  a  devastating 
effect  upon  these  Individuals  who  will 
someday  be  the  leaders  of  this  Nation. 
This  kind  of  social  waste  truly  cannot  be 
measured.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Chamber  is  a  picture  of  a  dilapidated 
bus.  an  old  sehocdbus.    This  bus  Is  the 


home  for  a  family  of  four — a  man  and 
his  wife  and  two  children.  This  too  is 
a  part  of  the  social  waste  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

I  was  advised  by  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
as  late  as  March  1  that  the  total  moneys 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  foreign 
aid  Development  Loan  Fund — including 
unexpended,  unobligated,  and  new 
funds — amount  to  $1.721.296.000 — more 
than  four  times  the  total  amount  In- 
volved in  the  bill  before  us.  And  whereas 
these  foreign  aid  moneys  will  be  repaid — 
if  indeed  they  are  ever  repaid — in  foreign 
currencies  which,  in  many  instances. 
are  not  convertible,  the  loans  embraced 
in  Senator  Douglas'  bill  will  be  paid  back 
to  the  U.S.  Government  in  U.S.  dollars 
and  with  Interest. 

Moreover,  the  President's  contingency 
fund — unexpended  and  new  funds — will 
have  available  for  expenditure  $388,695,- 
000  for  additional  foreign  aid.  and  this 
does  not  include  technical  cooperation 
funds  to  be  used  on  a  bilateral  basis 
amounting  to  $318,417,000  plus  technical 
cooperation  moneys  channeled  through 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
amounting  to  $2,608,000  and  technical 
cooperation  moneys  to  be  expended 
through  the  U.N.  amounting  to  $47,400,- 
000.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  de- 
fense support  moneys  and  special  assist- 
ance and  other  categories  of  foreign  aid 
moneys. 

So.  Mr.  President,  having  long  t>een 
cognizant  of  the  needs  of  peoples  In 
foreign  countries,  our  Government 
should  be  equally  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  our  own  people,  and  we  should 
not  be  so  stinting  in  the  aid  we  extend 
to  them. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green  in  West 
Virginia  as  it  is  anywhere  else — but  not 
so  the  pastures  of  my  State's  economy. 
These  are  a  dismal  brown  from  a  lack  of 
industrial  and  financial  nourishment. 
That  is  why  145,131  persons  have  left  my 
State  during  the  past  10  years — a  loss  of 
7  2  percent  of  the  State's  1950  recorded 
population. 

That  figure  of  145.131  persons  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  left  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in 
the  past  10  years.  The  number  would 
probably  exceed  that  by  300  percent,  but 
that  is  the  total  population  drop  in  the 
course  of  the  last  10  years.  These  people 
left  the  beautiful  hills  and  valleys  of  West 
Virginia  for  greener  economic  pastures, 
because  they  were  desperate  for  work 
after  months — and  even  years — of 
chronic  and  [wrsistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

On  the  chart  to  which  I  am  now 
pointing,  which  Senators  can  see.  we 
show  in  deepest  red  counties  with  a 
population  loss  amounting  to  above  20 
percent.  I  see  here  10  counties  with 
population  losses  amounting  to  more 
than  20  percent.  Counties  colored  in 
medium  red  show  population  losses 
amounting  to  10  to  20  percent.  In  coun- 
ties marked  in  the  lightest  red.  the  pop- 
ulation losses  amount  to  0  to  10  percent. 
In  West  Virginia  about  12  or  13  counties 
actually  show  ix>pulation  increases. 

No  other  State,  percentagewise,  has 
befm  so  sadly   bled   of   its  human  re- 


sources. The  next  nearest  State  In  terms 
of  population  loss  is  Arkansas,  with  a 
drop  of  8.6  percent  from  Its  1950  re- 
corded population. 

On  the  chart  to  which  I  am  now 
pointing  Senators  will  see  a  map  of  West 
Virginia  showing  the  outmlgratlon.  the 
net  loss,  by  counties,  over  the  period 
1950  to  1960.  These  counties,  in  the 
southern -central  section,  counties  which 
are  mining  counties,  have  shown  an  out- 
migration  amounting  to  from  30,000  to 
50,000  persons  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
other  areas — Monongalia,  Marion.  Har- 
rison, and  some  of  the  remaining  south- 
ern counties,  counties  in  which  mining 
is  the  predominant  industry — show  an 
outmlgratlon  amounting  to  from  10.000 
to  20,000  persons  over  the  past  10  years. 

Most  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
West  Virginia  show  an  outmlgratlon  per 
county  from  0  to  10,000. 

As  I  Indicated  a  little  earlier,  the  pop- 
ulation loss  in  itself  is  not  the  sole  and 
true  picture  of  what  we  face  as  a  result 
of  chronic  unemployment,  persistent  un- 
employment, and  underemployment  in 
West  Virginia. 

Much  of  West  Virginia's  population 
loss  has  t>een  in  young  adults — the  very 
people  for  whom  economic  opportunity 
should  have  been  available;  the  very  peo- 
ple upon  whom  the  future  vitahty  of  any 
State  must  rest. 

But  if  these  young  adults  had  re- 
mained on  in  my  State,  it  is  entirely 
likely  that  their  numbers  would  have 
swelled  the  ranks  of  those  who  presently 
stand  in  line  for  surplus-food  packages. 
Indeed,  those  ranks  are  long  enough 
now  Today  approximately  300.000  per- 
sons in  West  Virginia  must  subsist  on 
those  meager  food  packages.  Many 
more  are  eligible  to  receive  such  sub- 
sistence, for  I  have  been  told  by  State 
authorities  that  If  all  the  West  Virginians 
who  really  need  food  packages  were  to 
receive  them,  the  total  would  be  in  excess 
of  325.000.  or  1  out  of  every  6  persons 
In  the  State's  population. 

This  chart  Indicates  the  percentages, 
by  county,  of  persons  eligible  for  sur- 
plus commodities  as  of  the  month  of 
October  1960. 

These  figures  have  risen  since  October 
1960.  However,  as  of  October  1960  there 
were  four  counties  In  West  Virginia  In 
which  more  than  35  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation was  eligible  for  surplus  commodi- 
ties. In  the  southernmost  counties  of 
Mingo  and  McDowell  almost  one-half 
the  population  was  eligible  for  surplus 
conunoditles.  Senators  can  see  that  in 
practically  all  the  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia a  minimum  of  from  5  percent  to  20 
percent  of  the  population  was  eligible  for 
surplus  commodities  as  of  October  1960. 

West  Virginia  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
Bute  of  Mississippi  among  all  the  50 
States  in  the  percentage  of  State  popu- 
lation receiving  spurplus  food.  Missis- 
sippi, as  of  December  1960,  shows  a  figure 
of  16.1  percent  of  its  total  population  re- 
ceiving surplus  food,  whereas,  as  of  De- 
cember 1960.  13.8  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  West  Virginia  was  receiving 
surplus  food  commodities. 

West  Virginia  Is  followed  next  by 
Arkansas  with  9.1  percent,  Oklahoma 
with  8  percent.  Kentucky  with  7.7  per- 
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cent,  Arizona  with  4.9  percent.  New 
Mexico  with  4.8  percent,  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  S.7  percent,  Pennaylnuila 
with  3.6  peromt.  Tennessee  with  I^  per- 
cent. Louisiana  with  3.8  pereent,  and 
Alabama  with  3.2  percent  These  flguree 
have  been  supplied  by  James  A. 
Hutchlns.  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Dlxeet  Dto- 
trtbutlon  Branch.  Agrlctiiturai  ICarket- 
ing  Service,  UJB.  Depaxtmeat  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  minols 
[Mr.  DotroLAsl  In  commending  our 
great  President  of  the  United  States  for 
his  vigorous,  expeditious,  forthright 
action  In  making  arallable  to  the  needy 
families  In  West  Virginia  and  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  a  greater  yariety  of 
surplus  commodltiea. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  storage  houses 
of  the  Nation  today  are  bulging  with 
grain,  such  as  could  never  have  been  «i- 
vlsioned  In  the  days  of  Joseph  in  Kgypt. 
Time  after  time  in  the  past  8  yean  when, 
as  a  Member  of  ttie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  later  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  I  approached  the  administration 
then  in  power,  on  bended  knee,  as  it 
were,  asking  for  action  to  be  taken  to 
provide    these   people    with    ^Ati^ional 
cOTunodlttes  and  a  greater  yarletgr  of 
commodities.  I  was  consistently  met  with 
the  argum^it  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
I  Join  with  the  distinguished  aenlor 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doucuui]  in 
saying.   "Thank  Qod  we  have  in  the 
White  Bouse  lights  which  are  tmmlng 
again  and  a  President  who  is  re^oiMlye 
to  the  needs  at  hungry  people." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BVRD  of  West  VlrginU.  I  yield. 
Mr.  IX>UGLAS.  In  addition  to  the 
increasing  ntmiber  of  persons  recetring 
siuiilus  food,  It  is  true.  Is  it  not,  that  the 
dietary  has  been  approocimately  iVmWeil 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  calories 
per  day,  per  person,  and  that  much 
greater  weight  has  been  thrown  into  the 
furnishing  of  proteins,  which  are  so 
necessary? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Tliat  Is 
true. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  is  it  not  eonwt 
to  say  that  the  previous  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  previous  PresidMit 
could  have  done  so  by  Bzecuttye  order, 
but  did  not  do  so? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
preeminently  oorreot  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  fnxn  Illinola.  who  did  sueh 
a  very  able  and  fine  piece  of  woric  as 
chairman  of  the  Depreessd  Areas  Com- 
mittee. I  served  as  a  consultant  to  that 
committee,  as  did  my  srakn*  ooUeagua 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rawdolph].  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clauc],  and  Representative  Vioos.  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  siUmitted  to  the  Pzvai- 
dent  by  that  distinguished  oonmiittee, 
of  which  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  was  the  chairman.  I 
am  proud  that  the  President  made  as 
his  first  action  the  recognition  of  the 
validity    of    the    T^Mvwamjwt^fi^^^    hq^ 

acted  in  aco(mlance  therewith. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Will  the  flonatnr 
from  West  Virginia  corroborate  me  in  a 


statement  which  I  think  for  the  sake  of 
history  Is  Interesting?  TtM  day  after 
inauguration.  President  Kennedy  went 
to  his  c^ce,  and  the  first  business  he 
did  was  to  double  the  food  ration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
correct.  We  now  have  a  shirt-sleeve 
President;  a  President  who  works  night 
and  day  in  his  office,  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
He  is  a  man  who  imderstands  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  depressed  areas,  and 
he  has  acted  to  deal  with  those  needs. 
We  look  forward  to  the  future  with  en- 
couragement and  hope. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  chart  to  which 
I  point.  Senators  will  see  a  graph  por- 
traying public  assistance  payments  in 
West  Virginia  for  the  period  1949 
through  1959.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
amounts  have  increased  steadily  over  the 
past  10  years.  In  1949,  $16,676,000  was 
paid  to  West  Virginians  in  the  form  of 
public  assistance.  In  1959,  the  amount 
was  $37,078,000.  These  figures  Include 
Federal.  State,  and  local  funds. 

The  growing  void  of  employment  op- 
portunities In  my  State,  and  the  out- 
mlgratlon of  so  many  of  its  people,  have 
been  taking  their  toll  on  other  segments 
of  West  Virginia's  economy.  For  ex- 
ample, farmer  cash  income  dropped 
from  $76,438,000  In  1959  to  $73,628,000 
in  1960— a  loss  of  almost  $3  million  in 
a  1-year  period.  Business  failures  in- 
creased from  0.263  per  10,000  businesses 
in  1958  to  0.327  In  1960,  according  to 
Dun  It  Bradstreet. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  decline  In  my 
State's  ectmomy  has  been  tlie  decline  In 
personal  per  capita  Income.  In  1957. 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  average  per  capita  per- 
sonal Income  for  the  United  States  was 
$2,052.  For  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
that  year,  the  per  capita  personal  in- 
come was  $1,633,  a  difference  of  $419  be- 
low the  national  average. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  chart  can  be 
seen  a  map  of  West  Virginia,  giving  the 
per  ci4>ita  Inccxne  by  counties.  Senators 
will  see  the  figures  for  each  of  the  55 
counties.  The  counties  shown  in  the 
deepest  red  color  have  Incomes  well  be- 
low the  national  average,  per  capita  in- 
comes ranging  from  $900  to  $1,299.  The 
great  majority  of  the  counties  show  a 
per  capita  Income  amounting  to  from 
$1,300  to  $1,699.  Coimties  shown  In  the 
lightest  red  color  had  a  per  capita  in- 
come ranging  from  $1,700  to  $2,099. 

In  1959,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  average  per 
capita  personal  income  for  the  United 
States  roee  to  $2,166 — an  Increase  of 
$114.  In  that  year,  the  average  per 
capita  personal  Income  for  West  ^^- 
ginia  was  $1,635— an  Increase  of  only 
$2.  Thus,  while  natlcmiOly  our  people 
were  enjoying  better  personal  Incomes^ 
the  same  was  not  true  of  West  Virgin- 
ians, and  the  gap  between  national  per 
capita  personal  income  and  that  of  the 
people  of  my  State  widened  from  $419 
to  $513.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  thi« 
gap  will  show  a  further  widening  when 
the  1960  flgtues  are  available. 

But  the  real  gap  between  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  West  Virginia,  In  par- 
ticular, is  in  economic  opportunity.    For 


this,  there  Is  no  simple  solution — ^no 
simple  sum  of  dollars  to  appropriate  and 
to  offer  the  State,  with  best  wishes  for 
an  early  recovery.  For  this,  there  Is  need 
for  a  variety  of  programs — the  kind  of 
programs  recognized  In  S.  1,  the  bill 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  Introduced,  and  which  I  and  other 
Senators  have  cosponsored.  We  have 
only  to  review  its  several  provisions  to 
see  how  its  enactment  will  help  millions 
of  oiu-  people  to  help  themselves. 

For  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  creating 
employment  in  a  depressed  area  Is  to 
encourage  the  expansion  of  employment 
by  emplcqrers  already  in  business  in  the 
area.  These  employers  may  perhaps  not 
be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  diversifica- 
tion and  expansion  into  new  lines,  or 
they  may  not  be  aware  of  new  markets 
for  their  present  lines  of  products. 
Other  employers  may  not  be  aware  of 
possible  cost  reductions  that  would  im- 
prove their  ability  to  expand  and  to  hire 
more  people.  What  Is  needed  In  all  such 
Instances  Is  technical  assistance — ^the 
kind  provided  In  8. 1. 

Moreover,  S.  1  iMt>vldes  technical 
assistance  to  communities — assistance 
which  would  enable  them  to  study  their 
physical  and  human  resources,  and  to 
evaluate  their  own  economic  potential. 
This  might  entail  assistance  to  find  new 
uses  for  local  natural  resources,  or  aid 
In  devel(9lng  an  Inventory  of  manpower 
and  labor  skills,  and  other  kinds  of  In- 
formation which  may  be  lueful  to  busi- 
ness or  Industries  seddng  new  locations. 
In  short,  technical  assistance  can  be  an 
Important  tool  in  aiding  a  community's 
econcMnlc  recovery. 

As  a  supplement  to  technical  assist- 
ance, the  bill  befwe  us  also  provides  the 
means  for  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
existing  businesses  In  d^ressed  com- 
mimities,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment 
of  new  businesses.  It  does  this  by  pro- 
viding employers  with  needed  capital  on 
a  long-term,  repayment  basis,  at  low 
Interest  rates. 

If  anymie  questions  the  need  for  this 
provision  In  S.  1,  he  has  only  to  come 
to  my  oOice  and  examine  my  file  of 
lettov  from  businesses  and  Industries  In 
West  Virginia,  which  tell  (rf  frustrated 
attempts  to  get  needed  working  capital 
or  capital  for  expansion  purposes. 

I  think  It  will  be  lUmninatlng  to  cite 
the  case  of  the  Ravens-Metal  Products 
Corp.,  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  why  enactment  of  the  loan  pro- 
vision of  8.  1  Is  Imperative  In  order  to 
have  economic  recovery  in  depressed 
areas. 

Four  years  ago.  shortly  after  the  giant 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  es- 
tablished Its  new  plant  at  Ravenswood, 
W.  Va.,  a  new  compcmy  was  formed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  A.  Cook, 
to  fabricate  the  aliunlnum  produced  by 
the  Kaiser  plant.  The  Kaiser  Co.  Itself 
had  expected  satellite  plants  to  spring 
up  In  West  Virginia,  Just  as  they  had 
mushroomed  near  the  firm's  operations 
at  Spokane,  Wash.  The  new  firm  took 
the  name  of  Ravens-Metals  Products, 
Inc.,  and  to  begin  operations  It  sold  stock 
to  the  public. 
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Those  who  boatfiC  the  Ann's  stock  at 
that  ttane  4  jmrm  ailb  hare  seen  the 
value  at  tbeir  abara  rfae  from  $19  to 
$15.  Tlie  advaaee  bas  taken  place  as 
a  result  of  steady  grawth  of  the  business 
that  has  reoulred  the  openlncr  of  two 
new  plants,  one  ■$  Elizabeth  and  an- 
other at  EDenborOL 

Enirlnc  the  4  yean  of  Its  existence,  the 
Arm's  number  of  employees  has  risen 
from  5  to  55.  and  lU  assets  have  climbed 
from  $127,000  to  #400.000.  Annual  sales 
have  leaped  from  $37,000  In  I9S7  to  a 
1959  total  of  $500,000.  Its  1960  sales 
were  near  the  $780,000  mark. 

But  with  all  of  thla  company's  human 
and  material  assets,  and  Its  remarkable 
record  of  srowth.  It  still  has  to  go  to  the 
public  for  its  financing.  It  has  been  un- 
able to  negotiate  for  its  needed  financ- 
ing from  banks  In  West  Virginia. 

Why?  It  U  a  weU-established  fact 
that  conventional  lending  facilities  are 
inadequate  In  distressed  areas,  particu- 
larly Insofar  as  kxig-term,  low -interest 
capital  is  concerned.  Because  of  long- 
standing unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, they  cannot  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  growing  ccHnpanies  such  as 
Ravens- Metal  Products. 

Only  one  bank  in  West  Virginia  has 
assets  reaching  $86  million.  The  next 
largest  bank  has  aoMts  of  approximately 
$78  million.  Only  13  banks  have  assets 
amounting  to  more  than  $30  miUlon. 
whUe  all  the  rest  hare  assets  ranging 
from  $1  to  $29  mflllon.  By  compari- 
son, I  would  point  oxit  that  any  of 
several  major  banks  In  the  Washington. 
D.C..  metropolitan  area  have.  Individ - 
ually.  anywhere  txtm  two  to  three  times 
the  assets  of  the  largest  bank  in  West 
Virginia. 

Thus,  the  loan  provisions  of  S.  I  are 
essential  to  the  rerltallzatton  of  de- 
pressed areas— particularly  In  helping 
the  establishment  o<  small  plants  in  my 
State's  moimtaboom  mining  areas  un- 
suitable for  large  tndustrles. 

Moreover,  the  bin  provides  that  such 
loans  be  a  joint  venture  on  the  part  of 
all  levels  of  goverament  and  private  en- 
terprise. Federal  loans  would  cover,  at 
most.  65  percent  of  the  total  capital 
needed  for  land  and  for  building  a  new 
plant  or  commercial  facility,  or  for  the 
rehabilitation  d  a  plant.  The  balance 
of  the  needed  funds  would  have  to  be 
supplied  either  by  tbe  State,  community, 
or  by  private  capital.  This.  I  submit, 
is  a  realistic  appromtb.  to  supplement  the 
inadequate  Investment  capital  that  ex- 
ists in  distressed  areas. 

To  revitalize  distressed  areas,  we  must 
also  help  them  to  rehabilitate  their  fa- 
cilities or  to  build  needed  new  ones.  Be- 
cause of  a  deteriorated  tax  base  over  a 
long  period  of  ebronic  tmemployment 
and  underemploymeBt.  these  areas  do 
not  have  the  reEOurees  to  renew  such 
facilities  or  to  build  needed  ones  without 
outside  help.  This  kind  of  helping  hand 
Is  provided  in  S.  1  tbroitgh  the  establish- 
ment of  a  revolting  fmid  of  $100  million 
from  which  commnnitles  would  be  able 
to  borrow  funds  In  order  to  build  in- 
dustrial parks,  b&proTe  public  faculties, 
when  necessary,  and  provide  industrial 
water  supply  or  other  facilities  essential 
for  industry. 


In  extreme  cases  of  need.  S.  1  pro- 
vides for  ^deral  grants  to  commimltiee 
oo  a  matchtng  baste  to  bulk!  such  needed 
faellHfes.  or  to  rehabilitate  existing  ones. 
The  extent  of  the  Federal  grants,  how- 
ever, would  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
the  communities  ard  the  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  establishing  what  may  be 
considered   essential   public  facilities. 

Another  important  provision  in  8.  1 
is  the  recognition  it  affords  to  the  prob- 
lem of  retraining  the  unemployed  for 
new  Job  opportunities.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  made  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  training  since  1917.  when  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed.  The 
Douglas  bill  provides  additional  funds  to 
expand  such  vocational  facilities  In  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Of  course,  the  type  of  training  or  re- 
training that  would  be  provided  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  would,  in 
every  Instance,  depend  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  community  and  the  in- 
dustries it  is  likely  to  attract.  Through 
such  programs,  workers  are  assured  of 
new  Job  opportxmities  and  industries 
seeking  to  locate  in  depressed  areas  are 
assiurd  of  trained  labor. 

I  believe  a  bonus  to  be  accrued  from 
this  program — a  bonus  which  will  be  a 
real  blessing  to  depressed  areas — is  that 
the  training  or  retraining  of  workers  win 
tend  to  slow  down,  or  even  possibly  halt, 
the  outmlgratlon  of  young  people.  Cer- 
tainly, renewed  hope  in  employment  op- 
portunities right  where  they  would  like 
to  have  them — in  their  own  home- 
towns— would  of  itself  be  a  healthy  hap- 
pening for  the  morale  of  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  central  govern- 
ments of  a  number  of  European  coun- 
tries have  adopted  programs  to  alleviate 
and  remedy  longstanding  unemploy- 
ment proMems  In  certain  depressed  areas 
within  their  borders.  Positive  steps 
taken  by  the  British  Government  trace 
back  to  the  early  1930's.  and  Italy,  and 
West  Germany's  t>asic  laws  date  back 
to  the  early  1960'a  Legislation  to  assist 
tocal  economic  development  was  adopted 
tn  Prance  In  1955.  E)«9unark  in  1958.  and 
In  Belgium  tn  1959. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  many 
of  the  European  countries,  area  assist- 
ance programs  have  become  extensive 
and  important  precisely  at  a  period  of 
time  when  employment  generally  has 
reached  an  extremely  high  level.  In 
thoee  countries  where  the  precursors  of 
the  present  programs  had  their  incep- 
tion at  a  time  when  high  regional  un- 
employment levels  prevailed,  as  in  Great 
Britain  in  1934  and  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  in  1951.  special  area 
assistance  has  been  maintained  in  spite 
of  shsui>  decreases  in  unemployment  in 
the  areas  affected. 

In  other  countries  .such  as  Belgium 
and  Denmark,  special  area  assistance 
legislation  has  been  enacted  only  re- 
cently— a  time  of  comparatively  full  em- 
ployment. At  the  time  of  enactment  of 
the  Danish  legislation,  for  example,  the 
national  overall  unemployment  rate  was 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  Danish 
labor  force. 

Basically,  the  current  emphasis  on 
area  assistance  in  Europe  reflects  to  a 


high  degree  the  viewpoint  that  particu- 
lar areas  need  special  aids  In  order  to 
permit  them  to  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  longnm  overaD  economic 
progress  of  the  country  aa  a  whole. 
EXu-opean  programs.  oonsequently. 
should  not  be  viewed  narrowly;  they  are 
concerned  with  more  than  the  redviction 
of  the  regional  incidence  of  structural 
unemployment.  Their  broader  objec- 
tives are  set  in  terms  of  natural  goals 
of  economic  growth.  For  this  reason 
most  European  programs  attempting  to 
alleviate  local  or  regional  unemployment 
emphasise  the  movement  of  industry  to 
the  area,  rather  than  the  movement  of 
surplus  labor  away  from  the  area. 
Sweden,  with  its  battery  of  labor  migra- 
tion aids,  represents  the  one  significant 
exception. 

European  regiorial  assistance  pro- 
grams attempt  to  encourage  regional 
economic  growth  primarily  through  four 
basic  types  of  Incentives.  These  are 
loans,  grants,  tax  incentives,  and  gov- 
ernment assistance  or  initiative  In  site 
improvement  and  individual  plant  con- 
struction. Other  types  of  Incentives  also 
are  employed,  such  as  governmental  aids 
In  materials  procurement  for  Industries 
locating  in  development  areas  and  trans- 
portation rebates  on  government-owned 
railroculs.  In  the  aggregate,  however. 
such  incentives  are  quite  minor  in  im- 
portance compared  to  the  four  major 
devices.  Not  all  four  of  the  major  re- 
gional development  incentives  are  op- 
erative In  each  country.  In  general,  tax 
incentives,  site  Improvement,  and  build- 
ing construction  are  less  common  and  of 
less  total  ImportaxKe  than  loans  and 
grants. 

Loans  normally  can  be  made  for 
many  purposes  In  the  assistance  areas. 
Most  important  are  loans  to  private  In- 
dustrial enterprises  for  purchase  of  land, 
plant  construction,  and  equipment,  and 
loans  to  public  organisations  for  the 
expansion  or  improvement  of  basic 
regional  or  local  services,  such  as  trans- 
port and  utilities.  Loans  to  new  in- 
du."rtrial  enterprises  in  the  development 
areas  cover  at  least  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  plant  and  equipment.  Credit  is 
extended  also  to  existing  enterprises  in 
the  development  areas  If  these  enter- 
prises seek  to  expand  their  present  fa- 
cilities. In  Belgium,  low-interest  loans 
are  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture 
of  new  products  by  existing  Arms  or  the 
Introduction  of  production  techniques 
of  an  entirely  new  character.  Less 
universal,  but  not  uncommon,  are  loans 
extended  for  working  capital  and  for  re- 
search and  development. 

While  loans  to  encourage  industrial 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  basic 
."services  are  virtually  universal  in  all  Eu- 
ropean area  assistance  programs,  loans 
are  available  for  still  other  purposes  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  southern  Italy, 
loans  may  be  used  for  such  things  as 
re.servolr  and  electrical  powerplant  con- 
struction, for  Improvement  in  fishing 
facilities,  and  for  construction  of  tourist 
hotels.  In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, it  is  significant  that  the  im- 
provement of  tourist  facilities  is  regarded 
as  a  bona  fide  purpose  for  area  assist- 
ance loans.    All  types  of  European  area 
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assistance  loans  cany  moderately  looc 
repayment  schedules,  ranging  tjpleailj 
from  15  to  20  years. 

In  European  assistance  programs,  tbe 
use  of  grants  as  an  area  development  Li- 
centive  closely  parallels  the  use  of  loans. 
Essentially,  the  same  purposes  are  cofT- 
ered  by  both  devices.    Grants  are  most 
commonly  used  to  help  new  industries 
In  the  develoinnent  areas  meet  part  of 
the  costs  of  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, or  to  enooiurage  local  public  or- 
ganizations to  undertake  improvements 
in  basic  pubUc  services  such  as  access 
roads,  water,  and  utilities.    Total  grants 
to  incoming  manufacturing  enterprises 
are  larger  than  grants  for  Improrements 
in  basic  services.     Purposes  for  wblcb 
grants  can  be  made  are  broadly  inter- 
preted, and  may  even  include  costs  (rf 
transferring   machinery   from   another 
area,  and  costs  at  training  labor. 

Practically  aU  the  current  European 
special  area  assistance  programs  bare 
been  Initiated  so  recently  tbat  definitive 
appraisal  of  results  is  not  yet  possiMe. 
although  in  some  instances,  substantial 
progress  Is  evident. 

In   Germany,  where  area  assistance 
legislation  has  been  in  existence  for  9 
years,  much  longer  than  that  in  most 
countries,  the  possible  effects  of  the  pix>- 
gram  have  been  somewhat  masked  by 
the  dramatic  economic  changes  and  tbe 
large-scale  decline  in  overall  unemploy- 
ment which  have  characterised  tbe  Fed- 
eral Republic  during  the  1950'a    Advo- 
cates of  the  area  development  programs 
within  the  Federal  Republic  have  pointed 
out.  however,  that  the  movement  of  new 
industries  into  the  assistance  areas  was 
facilitated  by  the  Improvonents  in  basic 
community  services  realised  ttaxougb  tbe 
aid  programs.   Tbey  suggest  that  tbe  tax 
base  of  the  local  communities  often  was 
too  small  to  have  pennltted  comparable 
improvements  hi  local  facilities  without 
Federal  and  State— land— aid.   It  Is  also 
suggested  that  the  area  aid  measures 
served  to  check  outward  labor  migration 
from  the  distressed  areas  wblcb,  bad  It 
continued,  would  have  aggravated  tbe 
problem  of  securing  improved  area  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  might  eventually 
make  such  areas  unattractive  to  new  in- 
dustries because  of  labor  shortages. 

Madam  President  (Mrs.  NauBnoo  in 
the  chair) ,  the  countries  of  Europe  bave 
proved  that  area  assistance  measures 
are  beneficial.  In  our  own  country, 
necessity  dictates  that  we,  too.  must  act 
to  revitalise  our  areas  of  cbranle  imsm- 
ployment.  The  enactment  of  8. 1  is  a  re- 
sponsibility which  the  87tb  Congress 
cannot  ignore.  The  gravity  of  tbs  eco- 
nomic decline  in  our  depressed  areas  Is 
such  that  any  temporliing  would  be 
reckless.  The  Douglas  bill  is  not  only  a 
good  piece  of  legislation,  its  passage  into 
law  is  vitally  necessary.  It  is  tbe  >rt«H 
of  helping  hand  our  economieaHy  dis- 
tressed areas  desperately  need. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President, 
I  have  been  discussing  the  legislative 
prospects  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
minority  leader,  and  other  Senators  who 
are  Interested  in  the  feed  grains  bill.    It 
was  decided  that  because  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  in  view  of  other 
circumstances  it  might  be  advisable,  for 
tbe  remainder  of  the  day,  to  continue  the 
consideration  of  the  depressed  areas  bill, 
and  then  to  displace  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusion  of  business  this  evening   with 
tbe  feed  grains  bill,  as  the  unfinished 
business,  which  bill  could  be  taken  up 
as   soon    after   the    conclusion   of    the 
morning  hour  as  possible  tomorrow,  since 
it  is  anticipated  four  or  five  amendments 
will  be  offered.     It  is  also  anticipated 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.    Madam  President- 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD  rose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  isit«m 
President,  I  yield  to  tbe  Senator  frtan 
Montana. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  in- 
quire whether  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  making  a  imanlmous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
Senate  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  but  I  think  It  would  be  inad- 
visable at  this  time  to  try  to  establish  a 
time  for  termination  of  debate  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  inquired  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  trying  to  get  recog- 
nition all  day.  I  was  at  one  point  No. 
3  on  the  list,  the  highly  imofflclal  list. 
I  solicit  the  aid  of  the  majority  leader 
in  giving  me  same  opportunity  to  be 
recognised.  Other  Senators  whose 
names  appeared  after  mine  on  the  list 
bave  been  recognized.  I  wish  to  speak 
in  regard  to  the  distressed  areas  Wl,  and 
I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  in  the 
natme  of  a  substitute  to  the  bill. 

I  think  under  those  circumstances, 
since  we  are  engaging  in  unofBcial  recog- 
nlticm,  I  should  like  to  be  considered  as 
a^tled  to  some  courtesy  in  that  regard. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  is  aware  of  the  fact 
tbat  I  have  been  here  all  day  and  that  I 
bave  Indicated  to  him  I  hoped  I  would 
be  able  to  9eak  after  he  concluded. 

I  am  simply  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Senate 


to  pay  any  attention  to  certain  unofB- 
cial lists. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
in  response  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  said,  I  should  like  to 
invite  to  his  attention  the  fact  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  minority  leader  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  it  was 
agreed — I  think  unanimously — that  we 
would  do  away  with  such  lists.  How- 
ever, may  I  express  the  hope,  Madam 
President,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  by  the  present  speaker  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  may  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.     FULBRIGHT.    Madam     Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  would 
recognize  me  at  that  time.  I  have  been 
available  since  a  quarter  to  2,  and 
other  Senators  have  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber from  time  to  time  since  then.  I 
should  like  to  be  recognized.  Otherwise, 
I  will  be  constrained  to  object  to  imanl- 
mous-consent requests  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  future,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  understand  me— not  at  this  time  but, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  sec\u%  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  floor,  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  express 
the   hope   to   my   distinguished   friend 

from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
who  suggested  that  I  be  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course,  the  au- 
thority does  not  rest  with  the  majority 
leader.  The  leader  does  not  lead  the 
Senate  but  is  the  servant  of  the  Senate, 
as  we  both  well  know.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  not  either  by  implication  or  by 
indirection  pose  a  difficulty  as  to  get- 
ting imanimous-consent  agreements 
later,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  maintain  comity  in  the  Senate  inso- 
far as  possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  attitude  and  generosity.  Hav- 
ing striven  in  various  ways  to  secure 
s<Mne  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  the  third  person  who  asked  to 
speak  today,  and  having  now  endured 
the  realities  of  the  Senate  from  a  quar- 
ter till  2  until  5:25  pjn.,  I  knew  of  no 
better  way  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader.  I  hope 
there  are  ways  and  means  by  which  a 
Member  of  the  minority  may  be  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FIT  .LENDER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  tmemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 


I; 


$• 
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Mr.  SCOTT  and  Ifr.  WTURFOHT  ad- 
dressed the  Cliatr. 

The 
reeog- 


Presldent.    I 
and  at  the  con- 
I  ahftll  oifer  an 
iMitare  of  a  substitute 


THe 
Senator   trcm  FHUM^iranla 
nixed. 

Mr.     SCOTT. 

shall  s[ 
elusion  of  mj 
amendineiit  in 
to  8.  1. 

Madam  PraidaBt,  my  bill,  which  Is 
substantially  ttie  Mine  as  that  Intro- 
duced In  the  prior  Oencress.  Is  a  proposed 
area  redevdopmcnt  act.  It  differs  In 
some  respects  fran  the  bill  known  as 
S.  1.  It  la,  hwicvCT,  similar  in  many 
ways. 

For  example,  the  criteria  for  area 
eiisiblll^  are  tlie  same  in  both  bills. 
Both  bills  have  been  introduced  for  the 
same  general  mupuw. 

S.  I  would  ewtahitsh  an  Area  Rederel- 
opment  AdmintstraUon.  8.  8  would  es- 
tablish such  an  aitalnlBtration  within  the 
Department  oi  Coaunerce.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Indicated  bis  preference  that 
such  a  program  be  administered  within 
the  Department  at  Commerce.  I  under- 
stand a  comproaatoe  is  or  will  be  offered 
for  the  appointment  of  an  Area  Develop- 
ment Administrator  by  the  President 
under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  be 
a  chairman  off  an  advisory  council.     I 


would  think  this  would  probably  accom- 
pUsh  substantially  the  same  result,  but  I 
am  fflad  the  fact  that  I  have  preaeed  this 
point  for  such  a  length  of  time  may  have 

had  some  influence  on  the  final  eompro- 
mise  decision.  Certainly  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  favors  the  later  compro- 
mise, which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  difference  in  amounts  In  the  two 
bills  is  that  the  so-called  Douglas  bill 
(S.  1'  provuies  for  a  revolving  fund  or 
funds  with  a  total  of  $100  million  for 
urban  areas  and  $100  minton  for  other 
areas,  to  be  financed  by  the  Treasury, 
the  first  year  expenditures  under  each 
fund  being  limited  to  $30  million 

My  bill  (S.  «)  provides  for  the  same 
amount  for  industrial  areas.  $100  mil- 
l»oo.  but  provides  $50  million  for  rural 
areas  to  be  financed  by  appropriaUoos. 
Maxonum  Federal  participation  under 
S.  1  is  65  percent,  and  under  my  bill  it 
is  50  percent.  Minimum  State  or  local 
participation  under  S.  1  is  10  percent, 
aiul  under  mine  it  1*  15  percent,  subordi- 
nate to  Federal  loans.  Minimum  private 
participation  is  5  percent  in  both  cases. 
The  maximum  period  in  the  Douglas 
bill  Is  25  years,  or  35  years  if  extended, 
and  in  my  bill  it  l.s  30  years,  or  40  years. 
if  extended. 

The  purpose  of  the  loans  under  the 
Douglas  bill  15  the  development  of  land 


and  facilities,  includinc.  in  exeepilooai 
cases,  machinery  and  equlfxnent  for  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  usace.  con- 
strue tion.  and  improvement  of  plant's 
But  in  my  Mil  it  is  for  land  and  faeill- 
ties  only. 

There  are  differences  in  the  interest 
rate  proposals  and  in  the  methods  of 
approval  of  the  appUcatlon.  The  Doi«- 
las  bill  contains  grants  for  public  facu- 
lties of  $75  raUlian.  However,  the  flr&t 
year  approix-iatlons  are  Imiited  to  $10 
million,  a  provision  which  does  not  ap- 
pear in  my  bill  Technical  assistance 
grants  are  substantially  the  same — $4Va 
million  in  the  Douglas  bill  and  $4  mil- 
lion m  my  bill  Both  bills  provide  for 
vocational  training,  and  both  bills  pro- 
vide $10  million  for  retraining  and  sub- 
.sistence  payments. 

The  other  similarities  and  differences 
A-.c  contained  in  the  cli&rt  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Baoldng 
and  Currency  under  date  of  January  16, 
19«1.  axMi  while  there  may  have  been 
some  minor  changes  since  then,  if  this 
chart  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  may  be 
prmted  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  in  my 
remark*. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rscoao, 

as  follows. 


M.    K\y.H\>  y    I  ■  sRMci  <n  m:    .  i     I;  ^  r>  >,    S\'  \  i.:  >  it    \ni  \^ 


il   Mi    \T,    >f  \Ji     |{ 


(  ii'r jt.i'titv^  fi-ije^tn       \r^n  r,  irvtiupmnU  bii.s 


SabjKC 

TIU«.  .  

1 

Poraoae    — 

1 

AdminjatraUon ' 

S.  1  CDocoLjLa) 


B.  6(8corr} 


B  •  f r>Tii«Hr'»> 


Arm  Rcdiveic'ini.Tit  Act, 

To  '■■tm^:l■tl  ail  irfhrtiT»'  pfi  yr^m  Id  «1;/>- 
vula  e'riiiitjuu.4  iW  MitMiautlB.  moA  ccraJit- 
'iit  nnrniployTTifiit  wi  !  iinliTPmiiU'vmeiit 
tn  atlaia  taaoimtrtkny  tli<tj«i«l  brnn. 

F«tihtl.-;hM  in  Arra  Ii».-l.-vfi<ii.u:'i.  t  A  ! 
nialKtrition.  Atminiiirtttnr  •r>rnlnU'«i 
b7  Fr»-skianit  mkI  ee«Dp«iwt«'<l  mk  nmc 
r-kt*  ua.«ist.ujt  M-«ztLUj  ul  Mt  ai«.iitni' 
fl^lHif  tiimit. 


AdvUory  boards. 


C'renU*  ail    ^'.-a  Il«i!>-vt-k)pau-iU  A!vi 

!i  NMlaaal  l*utiir  AdvlMry  CoinrBlUwof 
Z'i  nmnilwra,  ac'l  ;rrovul*a  r>.i  i['«ctai  iiu.-<  t- 
triip  in  tTifhi5trlt~»  pnntrib^iturj  tn  htjh 
iirntiol  unomi'lKjndanL 


I       Ar.->i  Ki>l««.  •u|>i:i.-iii  All. 

I        Tu  stablUh  an  r<T>-rUT«  ;  r-Kriun  to  *11»^ 
I    viataxuiMjUiuiu '<<*uliMitBUtt. '^ikI  |>«rNlit- 
pJit  LUien'i>kjytinTit»r'!  iirKliT>'in|i<D7TTH«il 
ID  oartain  MonominBlly  rtf  «ii»»l  trau. 

KsUMI\lie«aii  Arm  Kc<)ii"riilc  Hr«VTrt- 

I  'tpoMUt    A<liati>HfrBtkNi    »;iriiii    Uw    1>F- 

I  imrtnmnt   nt    ("oaamcroa.     AihiiuusUiiUv 

ij'lKiiJiti^l  i  V  S.-<riLif  y   in!  n  ■  ni  p»Ti"«»  tM 

I  at  nuiw  ratr  w  Aantntanl  8>vrrLirlML 

',       f"rea!i-s  in    Vrt-a   Keil>'vi-i..(.iii.'iit   A'lvl 
■*>rj  Rnarti  (ruimi  ofllrtnkV  (vtoliUaim 
I  N  tLiofin.  PQbUe  AdTtsory  C'<>iiiJulU><!o<  I 
JL  uiaiii'^rt,  xiii!  jirtjvlJuB  fur  ii«l»l  tni^-t 
frrr'  rin    ti:'lTj>»tTiM  rntitrlbcUm   to  huh  | 

I  Irveto  of  lumui'loriiwat.  I 


Kt'-i   Kvttitt%nrr  Art  ,)t  llf^. 
To 


U»  (iBr«k>i'  mad  ua 

itible  »riil   IlviT-iinrJ  «-nn<'tiili>s  iml  cri«U 
nnplDTTiMat    opfrtanldn    arMi    tnr 


■lant   AdmiriMtimftir   vbo   rgpotU   to   tba 

SiYTotaj-)  i>(  I'oaitnereeaiitl  M  oooipaujAteU 
Jt  minf  raff  vi  Asslatant  ^ccrftaritB. 


(Vmt<-i     I'l     Krm     A  "IjUjkv    AJvI^tt 
novd    rwlrrmi  ..Octek). 


I*;  Dr- 


um p. 


(b)  Bv>U(v( 


)   Rfle^^topnicnt  irfu  » li.rf  tlj 
'raij    UBt-ni^ytucat    tL,u«b< 
itions. 

(A)   KaU  1<  (tmwiUy  •  prrrtwt.  anil 
I B)  Kal«    htu    avvraced    •(    lnu>    i  i 

(P  for  3  otit  M  prrrniXut  4  yurs  ' 
■Ml  tia«  btfn  'O  pOT'-fst  or  morv  »U)Te  ' 
Ui«'  aalMJnal  nvtsraKe.  or 

.1    Ff^r  J  ont   of  prw^rltne  3  ymr^  ' 
■nd  bai  barn  n  pcroait  or  SBore  atere 
Ihf  naUonal  awaae.  or 

3)  Kor  1  mit  Of  pret.i"!ln?  ?  yenr* 
aiiil  hai  t^iera  Kk)  ptvccnC  t  taurr 
BlwT<>  natKm<d  a««ra(T. 

Ari-aa  fMiviT«>iy  affcs-te*!   t.y   r»ln<  tinn   I 
oi  trada  barrlan  imder  l^a  la  AxrwincBlJi  1 
F.iUemuim   Act  of  lOAl.    ^a    iiu«Li<lu<l.  are 
divifi  tirlonfy  {•onslJcrati"!!  | 

(b)  Othm    arms    (rrval):    Areas    «iUi  | 
InrgMt   Dumber   nod   pari-flQta(a  ui  kiw- 
mrmae  families,  and  Khstaattsl  sirl  pw- 
slstent   uii«-mplojiiM  iit  or  undvaniploy-  | 
mrnt    wnulil    be   'iMtgnatad .     I'wraatacs  1 
ot  raaklfnt-i    recelTlrn    puliBc    ai»fstanf» 
woaM    be   ctmsliletad   aleaiff   witk   otiiv 


I*     In.lu-itr!.i.     r^'  !i' vnlopmcnl 
»b<Te  the  naatraip<>r«r>   iin<'Miplu>  uiioit  ! 
mwt'  tli(\'»  'iin  lltioii*  I 

(m)   Kat<- la  ciirr«iiUT  •  parivat,  aiMl       I 
(b)    iUue     tna    aTvrac«d     tl    kuti    (, 
!•  riant 

'  I  For  '!  out  ot  prrrf\ii\g  4  yaara  I 
4od  I,  u  barn  JU  prrcMit  or  mure  aliora  | 
I.'  "  iuil!'>t].>i  .iver.ice,  x  ' 

r  Fur  .'  ..,jt  of  prvi^x-irir  I  rean  I 
and  Kja  be«ii  75  peroent  or  tnun  atxiva  1 
Uw  ■.ili'Ti  tk  ivaratfi'.  m 

'y  H  ir  I  out  "f  ffw  pr"T'.linr  ?  TTwr'  ' 
«nd  haa  bften  100  pwrerii  or  iii'»«  | 
t*t>i>vv  ujtii'ioai  «TiT4CC.  i 

I 


An- 


'•      Kural  '••'leTetopinef 
»iUi   Uiie^l    im;!it«r   dji.l 
low  (nromr  hmlltra  .ind  «ihiunltiil  luid 
imnttlfmt  nanncluyiaait  an.!  iii,ikT^ui- 
lUuyuiiiiil. 


M  Other 


(c)  1  or  mure  Siatea.  I  or  more  oouatlaa, 
or  I  or  UMtm  niBnMpaHHiM.  or  a  part 
of  a  aoMtT  or  mmmittfoMtr.  Applica 
ble  to  aUdble  areas  In  ail  Stataa,  District 
of  CMamMa,  and  inierta  Rln>  A 
MMa  llKiltad  to  retiaTeiayniant  araaa. 


fr)  1  or  nioffi  (-ounlles,  or  1  or  iiiiiri- 
mawi^paUtli'a  or  a  part  ol  a  wuiity  ur 
Bi«nHii>ak4y.  Appli<-a6lal«ellKlhle  arnaa 
In  ai;  Sutea  and  Uie  DJatrli-t  of  Coluinlila 
but  »<<  Pnerk)  Ru-»  A.i 
la  r«dav<'lDpaM»t  1 


(a)  lahor  mvket 
U'Uiuuriry     uui'Ui;>k>}  nieut 
ormTttlon*- 

1.  Rata  la  arrmkOy  •  parcaot.  Mid 
i.   liMtm   L^t   .ivu(ima<l   at   laH.<tt   6   ptv 
'  <"nt 

(a  Far  3  eut  of  praoadtaw  4  ynara 
an' I  baa  heaa  it)  ijaruaat  or  luure  alwru 
n  »tl'iu.il  nwT.ige,  <<r 

fhi  For  1  oat  n4  prf<c«Mlinr  3  ymn 
an<l  Ina  been  7»  perooit  ur  mara  ataoT* 
inUttjti  iJ  nvtT-igt,  or 

(r)   Kor   1    (>wt   of  pr.  .-adfnf  2   yrara 

:mfi  haa  barn  100  iN-ruaat  or  mora  abora 

luUtiniAl    ivuracc-     ( ILliclbJe  for  luaus 

■Bd  •aNatoal  ^atitmmar  urants.) 

No  priority  kr  aria*  adrcnaty  alTaetad 

l>y  iurrlfB  tratle. 


(I)    "I  induairy"       tawrtis      and       rural 

10*  iii.iiiiif    *ri'a.1.      (KhsJhir    fur    UxliIU'«l 
awtatanre  frurt*  > 


(e>  t'rfaaa  later  niarkat  !iraii.s  i"i  m 
(tnstry-  towns  and  rural  amw  >im  alan 
includiHl  iar  laohnleai  mt^tmtm  iraats 
onlj  »  AppMrahle  to  e!l|{lble  anas  tn  nil 
•'italaa.  tha  DMrtet  af  OaaoBbla.  Hid 
PMrta  iUoa  Lpoa  rwjoest,  AdviBla- 
tratoT-  may  proyHe  t*«chnlcal  a.<Brt.itiin(T  to 
any  l<K-altty  without  rogard  to 
luwil  iTlt<>na. 
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Ful>)eet 


llMli^  for  {<rivalr  projects: 

(H^   Itc-T(itvlnr  fund  or  fund.''  total. 


(I-    Miulimun     Fe<teral    partlrlpa- 

tk<n. 
(i     M  Lulnmiu  5tat«  at  ioc»l  p«rtlel- 

natlud. 
(<1<  Mtnlnnun  prWate  partlctpatlan 

(r     Mnzlnmm  period 

((     I'urixe*  of  loanp     

u     Intt  'I  -I  r  ;le * 

I 


(li     .^I'l'lHutiHii  ;ip|ir-ovi'l  liy 


l.o;iti.s  fur  pulilii  fadlitlea: 
^a.    KevolTinc  fund.. 


<l     .Maiiinum  yvdrral{uirtk'l(]alkin 

(1     Vdnlraiun  Etato  and  lor«]  par- 
UriiiaUon. 

(■Ii  Maiiinum  (lerlod  uf  loan 

(f     Interest  rale   


(irants  (or  publlr  tartlttks 


Tai'hfdi  al  a'"-uiaix'«'  graiits 


VixHliooul  Ir-.UiUnf 


IWtraliilng  sub^irteni-r  pnj'nients. 


Ilotisinx  Art  ameDdmentK 

i«)  T'rJ>ari  roncwul 


\,\<)  Coin rn unity  rucilitic^. 


(('<    I'lliiii  p1.<(inlti;  grant.'i 


Aiithiirlsallons  oootulned  in  bills: 

J'rivttte  pro}ccts  (urban  arau)... 

I'rivate  proj«>rts  (ninJ  areM) 

TuMle  bcUnies 

I  i  Hints: 

I'ublle  Iaol]ltkr« 

TiH'Imlcal  a.<«lstanoe  (annually). 

Hitr;iiiiln|t  sul^sLMj-nc*  payments 

\  iNatUuoai  iTMinifn  (aauuaJly).. 


S.  1  (DocOLASk) 


S.  G  (Scott) 


S.  9  (DiRisEX) 


(a)  $tOO.IOO,OM  fcir  arlian  amts,  flfW,- 
OflO.0M  for  «tlMr  otmb.  (Kinanced  by 
Traa«uy.  First-year  oxpcndituros  un- 
der cMhrund  UmUed  to  $30  million. > 

(b)  tt  percent  (!>uiKirdiniitf  to  oIImt 
loans). 

(e)  10  pcroeot. 

(d)  5  percent. 

(e)  2S  yean  C3.'>,  irFxt4>iid)>d!. 

(f)  I*urckaaeordrTelopmont  o/Uind  .ml 
fucilitltB  (lflchldlnf^  tn  exreptk>nal  cans, 
mAcbtnery  and  equipment)  for  iiulu!(tri:d 
und  oommrrctel  tvaice,  roa^truolinn  and 
ImproTrioant  of  plants. 

(k)  -N'ot  greater  than  the  rtirrent  avernge 
yield  on  oatstandbif  mnrketHhlo  ol>li- 
HuUnrv  of  the  Cnlt«l  States  of  ouniiarnlile 
matartitni,  pha  i*of  1  perrmt  ('»  jiprrmt 
to  lie  allocated  to  slnklnc  fund  ApjiiLst 
kxwi). 

(h)  Arracy  of  State  or  |iolitir:il  .<iiib- 
divtafcMi  ooDormed  with  eronomic  di'vclo[>- 
ment  (or  local  oommlttei-  In  t  be  alietcnre  of 
such  agency),  and  findinK  by  State  or 
cooKkitency  wtth  area  eomomic  dovp|o[>- 
ment  profrui  a{>provc>d  l>y  AlmluLs- 
trator. 


(a    JinO.OOO.OOO  for  intlusUial  Krc%»  and 
!  $.'i*MKltl,(l(llt  for  rural  Mvm.     (t'lnaaetxl  by 
apfiroiiriatlons.) 

Hi)  ."in  p<'rc«'nt  (rnay  be  subordiuatf  to 
01  her  loans). 

(el  15  i>';recut  («ut)orOitiatc  to  FrUcrai 
k):in?K 

(il)  5  perrmf . 

U'  aiyiMrs  (4(1.  if  cvlPiiik-d), 

(f '    I  and  and  industrial  farilitii-.  onlv 


I>i'l>  riiiiiif.J  l,j  Dr.  Scc-n-tary. 


(Ill  .'^l.iie  or  ncf-Ticy  thereof  poiiforne<i 
»itli  economic  development,  and  finding 
that  procrum  l'  consistent  with  ovtTali 
prot-T.im  approvfd  by  the  Secretary. 


(a^  ST.S.OOO.fXiO    for    urban    areas. 
nsDcied  by  apiM-opriatkMie.} 


(Fi- 


(u)  $100/100.000    (Ist-vear   r\|x-nditiir>'! 
limited  totaOJXn.OIJO). 


(b)  GS    percent    (subordinate    to    other 
loans), 
(r)  10  percent. 

(d)  40  yean  (SO  yean.  If  rxtende>l). 

(e)  Not  gmater  than  average  annual  in- 
terest rates  on  all  Interest-bearing  oblipa- 
tlons  of  the  United  States  pliis  ^^  of  1 
ijeroant. 


(a'  fO.f«K),000. 

(1>)  50  i>orccnt. 

{(•)  10  percent. 

(■II  30  years  (40,  if  e^itended). 

CI  Determlnc'l  by  the  .'seeretary. 


175,000.000       (tst-year      appmiiri.it  ions 
United  to  tl04»l,«)0). 


None. 


^..'UO.Oao  per  ycAr. 


Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Srire- 
tarr  of  Health,  Rducalk>n.  and  Welfare 
aaaut  tn  vocational  training  or  retraining. 
Amoont  of  flnancbil  asslsUinoe  to  Stale 
boards  tor  vocational  edueatk^n  not 
spacfflad. 


>4,000,(XiO  IKV  year. 


O'l  3.^  percent  (may  be  »n»>ordlnate  to 
other  loans). 

(c)  1.";  percent   (ffutjordhiate  to  Federal 
loans). 

(d)  Xone. 

(ei  30  years  (40.  Ifpxlendedl. 

(f)  land  and  indn^trinl  facilittes  only. 


(p)  Rate  paid  to  Treasury  phis  one-half 
[icrcent  taking  into  ronsidcratkin  cmrent 
averaee  market  ylekl  of  outstanding 
marketable  obHgattons  of  the  United  States 
having  compcirable  maturities. 

(h)  State  or  agency  thereof  oonocmed 
with  economic  development,  and  finding 
that  irropram  is  consistent  with  over^ 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary. 


(a)  None.  Amends  Housing  Act  con- 
cerning urban  renewal  projects.  iirt>an 
planning  grants  and  commairfty  ntcUtties. 
Increases  authoriiatlon  for  commonltT 
facililk-s  by  JIOO.OOO.OOO. 


None. 


$3,500,000  annnally  for  terhnlc&l  usisU 
anre  granta  to  eligible  orbaji  areas  and  to 
"l-industry"  towns  and  low-income  areas 
(on  a  matching  basis)  not  otberwiae  eli- 
gible for  assistance. 


Secrttary  of  Labor  enters  into  agree- 
ment vitb  StktM  to  make  n-trainlng  sub- 
.Mstence  payments  (or  up  to  16  weeks  for 
thoas  undartoinc  approved  vo<-atk)nal 
training  or  retraining:  $10,000,000  auth- 
ortsad. 


(a)  Amends  title  I  of  the  Housing  Art 
of  IMS,  a.<  aoended,  to  permit  the  relmbUI- 
tatian  of  bll(hted  industrial  and  t-omnier- 
cial  areas. 


fl))  S'ooe. 


(e)  Amends  sectton  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  ol  lOM.  as  amended,  to  extend  urban 
planning  awlitanoe  grants  to  citkts,  other 
moBloipalttiei,  and  ooantfes  k>cat«d  with  in 
redevelopmani  areas. 


'I'he  .'v'erelary  of  Labor  and  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  atid  Welfare 
a.s,si3t  in  voeational  training  or  retraining. 
Amoiuit  of  flnaneial  assistance  to  State 
voe.ttional  education  agencies  not  spec- 
ified. 


Secnrtary  of  Labor  enters  Into  agree- 
ment with  States  to  make  retraining  snb- 
slsteiice  payments  for  up  to  18  weeu  for 
tliose  undergtHng  approved  vocational 
training  or  retminlng:  $10,000,000  auth- 
orlred 


Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  liealth,  Edticatlon,  and  Welfare 
assist  in  vocational  training  or  retraining. 
Provides  $1,500,000  annoally  for  tosistanoe 
to  State  vocational  education  agencies. 


None. 


$10(M>00j000  ($$0.000,000, 1st  year). 
tVOajXafm  ($M.(nV0Oat  Ist  year). 
tltOflXifm  ($IQ,aMc00a  Ut  year). 

$71,000,000  910.e(»,000,  l  st  year). 

$4,900,000. 

$10,000,000  (amraaUy). 


(a)  Amemis  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
or  1M9,  as  amemied,  to  facilitate  the  rede- 
velopment and  rehabilitation  of  Mtghted 
Industrial  and  oommerctal  areas  in  indus- 
trial redi'vclopmcnt  areas.  Limited  to  10 
lieroent  of  funds  authorized  for  capital 
grants  under  the  urban  renewal  program. 

(b)  None. 


ic)  .\mrinls  sect  kin  701  of  the  Housing 
Aet  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  extend  urban 
planning  and  assistance  grants  to  cities, 
other  municipalities,  and  oountle^  located 
within  Industrial  redevelopment  ar^as. 

No  priority  for  areas  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  trade. 


$100,000,000. 

$30,000,000. 

$»,000.000. 

$4,000,000. 
$10,000,000. 


fal  Amends  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
IMS,  as  amended,  to  facilitate  the  redevel- 
opment and  rehabilitatton  of  M^ted  In- 
dustrial and  ootmnerciai  areas  In  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemplojrment. 
Limited  to  10  percent  of  funds  sntnoriEed 
for  capital  grants  under  the  urban  renewal 
IMT>pram  after  June  30,  19*6. 

(b)  Amends  title  II  of  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1965  to  give  priority  consideration 
to  applications  for  financing  needed  public 
facilities  in  areas  of  aabstantlal  arid  persist- 
ent unemployment.  Increases  authorlcA- 
twn  for  community  facilltleB  by  $H»,000,000 

(c)  Amends  section  TOl  of  tbe  Housing 
.^.ct  of  1964,  as  amended,  to  extend  urban 
planning  and  assistance  grants  to  cities, 
other  municipalities,  and  eeunties  located 
within  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment. 


rs.ooo.ooo.i 

('). 

$3,500,000. 

$1,500,000. 


.No  loans  or  teehnloal  assistance  grants  may  be  made  "•  •  •  If  it  Is 
rrasonahle  to  believe  that  any  perw>nB  who  will  beaeflt,  directly  or  In- 
•  iir.itiy    from   Kuch   asnlKtance  enlace  In,   urre,  wek,  or  promote  any 

r.vtrii  live  work  practloeH."  -it-  / 

CVII 229 


■Authorisation  for  Increase  of  $100,000,000  for  Community  Facilities 
Administration  loans. 

Source:  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  SUbilUation,  U.S.  Senate,  Jan.  16,  1961. 
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BimotUUy  and  annttal  average   unemployment  rates,    major   areas  rla.ttified  n*   areas   oj  substantial  labor  surplus,   January   1956  and 
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Hamilton-  M  iddletown. 

2.» 

2.6 

2.4 

2.8 

2.  2 

3.2 

4.1 

3  7 

3  9 

4  3 

4  7 

6  1 

H    3 

7  H 

7  2 

6.0 

.'      1 

Loraln-Elyna 

i7 

3.0 

i7 

3.4 

i7 

2.5 

3.7 

3.3 

3.IJ 

3  0 

2.8 

6  I 

12.4 

15   H 

18  2 

14  5 

12.0 

10  8 

SteubenTllle-Welrton  ' 

3  9 
3  2 

4  9 

5  4 

6  8 
10  0 

y  3 

11   9 

9  5 
12  ft 

9  6 
11.3 

7  3 

10.0 

Toledo                   

4  2 

3  3 

6.3 
3.1 

&5 

3.2 

6.3 
3  0 

4.8 
XI 

3  4 

20 

4.2 
3   1 

3.9 

2.9 

4  3 

2  9 

4  3 
3  5 

fi  7 

Younftstown-  Warren. 

8  3 

Oregon    Portland 

6.7 

6.2 

3.3 

Z9 

2.3 

4.5 

7   1 

6.7 

4.2 

4    1 

4  2 

7  u 

10  5 

1(1  0 

7   5 

5.8 

Li 

fi  3 

PenrMylvania  A  llentown-BnthMMn- 

£aston     „ 

2.9 

X3 

3.0 

4.0 

2.2 

2  0 

4  4 

3  8 

2r, 

4   1 

2.3 

3  5 

6  1 

7.5 

7  9 

9  1 

8  I 

H.  5 

Aitoona. 

6.7 

6.8 

7  4 

14.9 

9.5 

8.  1 

9  1 

9   4 

9  9 

11    7 

10,4 

117 

13  4 

16  5 

17  u 

18.0 

17  2 

Ifi   ■, 

Erie 

7.5 

6  5 

4.7 

4.8 

3  9 

4  2 

6.1 

6  2 

5  y 

ft.  9 

ft  1 

8.5 

12  2 

1X4 

13  3 

118 

11   9 

12  y 

Johnstown 

10.1 

8.5 

7.4 

12  2 

6.8 

6.6 

7  4 

7  0 

6  6 

5  7 

5  7 

7   1 

11   3 

118 

15  6 

17.9 

17  4 

Ifi  « 

PhUafJelphU 

6.3 

6.5 

6.1 

5.  S 

4   4 

13 

5.6 

5  5 

5  ft 

5,  s 

4   S 

5   1 

7  ft 

K  4 

7  t 

8  2 

7   4 

fi  •> 

Pittsburgh     „ 

5  5 

4  0 

13.8 

.5  0 

4  2 

11    H 

3.8 
4.2 

10.8 

8  7 
5.1 

10  7 

3.7 
3.5 

9  5 

3.8 
3.2 

9  6 

4.9 

4.4 

11.3 

4  4 

4.6 
11  0 

3  7 

4  7 

111   2 

4  4 

5  3 

11  n 

3.7 

4   •* 

11    3 

5  5 

4   2 

12   5 

9  ft 

7  5 

15  3 

11    8 
10  4 
16.6 

10  9 

9  7 

16  7 

12  I 

8  9 
17  8 

1(1  7 

7  2 

15.5 

11    4 

Reading                  

*t  11 

Scranton 

15  4 

Wilkes- Barre-Haito  too. 

I'.'  5 
5.3 

12  t> 
4  8 

13  6 
4.1 

14   5 
4  fi 

11   8 
4  2 

11   2 
4.  4 

10.6 
SO 

11   7 
5.9 

11     H 

6.1 

11  y 
6  3 

1(1  0 
5  3 

12  2 

5  y 

l^  7 

7  9 

17  0 

7  8 

Ifl  4 

7  4 

17  3 

7  rt 

1 ,'.  5 
6  5 

1'    4 

York                          ..        .    . 

7   4 

Rhode    Inland:    Providence- 

Pa  wtucket 

8.5 

8  x 

9  0 

•<  4 

6  9 

6.  5 

9  3 

10  3 

10  0 

10    1 

8  7 

111  3 

13  K 

14  7 

15  1 

13   1 

1(1  7 

w  «. 

Tennessee:  Chatunoofa 

5.  0 

5.  7 

5  7 

5  9 

5.9 

5  4 

ft  0 

6.0 

5  6 

6   1 

ft   1 

6  3 

7  y 

n  3 

9  0 

8  3 

fi  7 

:  II 

KnoxvUle 

7.3 

8.7 

7  6 

7  6 

5.6 

4.8 

5.9 

7  3 

6  7 

H   (1 

ft  fi 

7    ' 

11    0 

11    N 

10  5 

10  7 

7  X 

7    I 

Memphis       

4.8 
4.6 

4  8 
5.4 

4.2 

5.7 

4  6 
4.  5 

4   1 

3  fi 

4  4 

3  8 

5.  fi 
4  4 

56 

5  7 

5.0 
4  8 

5  2 
4  7 

4  7 
3  4 

4  » 
4  3 

7  0 
6   1 

7  4 

8  5 

7  8 
9   1 

7  8 
10  A 

7  (1 
10  9 

1.  ,'. 

Texas:  Beaumont-Port  Arthur 

Ill  3 

Corpus  Christl 

6.3 

5.8 

5.3 

4.6 

4  2 

4  « 

5,7 

5  6 

4  y 

4   5 

3  ft 

5  0 

ft  5 

7  H 

7  3 

7  9 

ft  4 

ft   1 

Fort  Worth            

4.2 
3  2 
3.5 

8.4 

4  4 

3  2 

3  7 

8.0 

4.2 
3.8 
3.2 
3.1 

4.4 

3.7 

3  0 
2.5 

3.7 
3  4 
3.7 
X2 

4.  1 

3.2 
X2 

4.8 

.5.0 
3  3 
2  9 
8.2 

5.0 
3  3 

28 

7   8 

4  9 

3  4 

2  4 

4  5 

5  7 
3  fi 

2  5 

3  8 

.\9 
3  2 
•2.9 
4.  2 

ft  4 

3H 

3   4 

7  8 

7    1 

4  y 

5  3 

12  I 

7   1 

6  2 

7  0 
114 

7  0 
ft  4 

8  0 
8  7 

7  0 

6  6 

8  0 

7  2 

5  7 
ft  5 
7   5 
7  4 

^  .'. 

Houston                  

'.  t\ 

Virginia    Roanoke        

X   k 

Washington:  Spokane 

S  5 

Tacoma         

6.4 
10  8 
6.0 
5.  1 
2.2 
2.6 
2.9 

6.0 
9  4 
6  2 

4.8 
2  0 
2.5 
2.6 

3.  S 
8.6 
0.1 
3.8 
0.9 
1  9 
3.3 

3.5 
8  I 
6  8 
5.0 
11   5 
2.7 
6.7 

2.8 

u 

3.8 
7.2 
1    5 
5.7 

4.7 
7  6 
4.9 
4.0 
17  0 
1  9 
0.8 

7  0 
8.8 

8  8 
5.6 
7  2 
2  9 
6.4 

6  1 

7  9 

8  1 
8  2 
6  ft 
3  II 
6  3 

3  5 
7  8 
8.  7 

4  9 
7  0 
2  3 

5  0 

3  4 
8  6 
6  4 

5  3 

6  4 
3  3 
5  3 

4   1 
7  4 
4  9 

4  3 

5  4 

2  3 
4  6 

6  7 
8  4 
6  6 
6  0 
5  4 
3  0 
81 

10  4 

10  6 

11  1 
11   0 

OS 
4  8 
7  7 

10  7 

11  6 
113 
13  3 

9  1 
8  1 

7  3 

8  0 
12  4 
IS.  6 
111 

7  5 

6  4 

7  0 

6.6 

r2. 6 

16.8 

12  1 

6.4 

7  3 

9  6 

6.3 

10  7 

14  3 

10  9 

4  4 

6  8 

7.8 

West  Virginia  Charleston 

10   1 

13  0 

WheeUng 

10  5 

Wisconsin"  Kenosha     , 

3  5 

Milwaukee              

5  2 

Radoe        

5  y 

'  R)>ceotly  defined  major  Isbor  market  area, 
than  those  shown  on  th«  tabl*. 


Data  not  available  for  perlo<l.i  earlier 


bimonthly  reporting 


avtnM 
pcriodB. 


NiiTi  1  —  Data  oompile<l  from  bimonthly  reports  prepiu-ed  under  the  regular  arivi 
labor  market  reporting  and  area  classlfloatlon  programs  ol  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment ."Security  and  afflllated  Slai«  employment  iiecurlty  ageodaa. 


mm 
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I :,ii,arttfily   nt\d  annual  arcrmje   iiniwployment  rales,   major  areas  clasKifitd  as  areaf  of  sulstantial  /nlmr  fivrphjf,   Jan.ianj   Ui')6  and 

Xorenifirr  19H(i     Coi\{\i\\ud 


19 

'>9 

MM 

Annual  arera^es 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July   j 
6.  (1 

Sipt. 

f.   H 

.Nov.  ; 

1 

7  1  1 

Jun. 

"7x 

1 

Mar. 

.'.  fi 

5,  X  ' 

July 
fi.4 

Sept. 
fi.4 

Nov. 

19,'.6 

1 
3,7   ! 

1957 

4.3! 

19.58 

]9,-,9 

1900 

Aliibaii:!!    HIri  :iit;trini                ... 

7.0 

0.5 

5.4 

7    8    : 

7.3 

6.5 

6.3 

Mobtlr 

6  3 

6.3 

.5.5 

5.  1.  • 

.S    1 

.1  ,s 

fi  1 

fi  2 

4.y  , 

5.8  I 

4  y 

fi  3 

4,0  : 

3,9  , 

6.8 

8.7 

.5,7 

(•;'.. nil    I  <4  Ank:.li-«-I/«>Tir  lk-i<-li.    .        . 

5.8 

8.3 

4.5 

4.  .'.   ' 

3  X  i 

3  y  1 

47 

.'.  1 

5. 1 

5  X 

r     r, 

,"■.,8 

2,7 

■2,9  1 

fi.3 

4.C 

5,  3 

-  ui  III  11.  .r.liiii.KiM-rxjdr-Oiit  iriii     

.5  3 

5.1 

3.8 

4    '. 

4  0  1 

4.1 

5  2 

'\  .'. 

5, 1 

fi  1 

.'1  7 

(1  fi 

3,8 

13 

,5.8 

4.  o 

.5,7 

Coll iiiM  (  Kilt    lit  idt:*  f  H'M 

4   1 
11.4 

4.0 
9.6 

12 

7.5 

3  1.  ' 

J'.  I   1 

:)  3  ! 
:>.  1  1 

v>\ 

4  >> 

-     r 

li  II 

(,    X 

fi,  'r. 

fi  7 
7.  fi  , 

fi,  y 
fi.  3 

fi  7 

1,.  3 

:<■  1 

2.  3 

:i.  y 

4.4 

111.8 

3.6 

7.9 

f).  1 

fi.8 

New  lltil  nil ^. .......... 

10  4 

R.6 

7.3 

7.1    i 

.5, 1. 

it  7 

G  y 

(.  4 

li.  X 

8  3 

7.3 

^■-' 

2,3' 

3.  y 

11  :; 

7.  5 

7.3 

\»    ,hrliiir\         I »•• 

7.9 

6.7 

4.7 

4  ■.   j 

3  4 

37 

5    1 

',  (1 

4  3 

5.  I 

4  1 

4  !, 

IS 

2  5 

(i.  y 

,".  2 

4.7 

I'l  1 

7.8 

.5.3 

fi    H    1 

:i  X 

4  3 

.'.  '1 

7  fi 

7   .'i 

8,,-, 

fi  4 

3  1 

.5.3 

111. 'J 

fi.4 

7.2 

!;.■      ,      (  '..I'lMll'UH I - 

5.8 

5  4 

4  3 

4  :i 

:(  7 

A   11 

'<  '  1 

.-.  3 

4   4 

i.y 

4  1 

4  (i 

3  fi 

4.1 

fi.4 

4  fi 

4.8 

II!          N    (   III  IT"          -.    — -• 

7.3 

6.7 

.'..  2 

.'..  (1 

^  '.1 

4    1 

4    7 

4  y 

4.3 

1*.  2 

4  r, 

,■   2 

2,  ii 

3.  1 

7.4 

,5,4 

4.8 

It-.'  L.                                                                   

5.4 

4.3 

■2.8 

;t  1 

1  (■ 

'.1  '.1 

3  *• 

4    4 

3.  :t 

T   '* 

r  fl 

1.  4 

2  fi 

2.  X 

X.  4 

4  r, 

5  0 

lull  ilri     1  i  :iii-»  llli' 

9.7 

9.1 

6.4 

1..  y  1 

7  X 

X.  7 

X  1, 

X  7 

i\.  1 

r.  4 

.■  0 

II,  ,'. 

X.  y 

fi.  X 

10  4 

X,  1 

7  0 

h  u: !   W   1 M  " 

7  3 

5.9 

4.  .•■. 

4   2  ' 

::  ■■ 

.'   1 

4   4 

<   0 

4   7 

r  "^ 

4  7 

fi  fi 

2  8 

4  4 

8,7 

.^,  1 

4  9 

finiv   11  i.%Mi;i'i:  •  K,i> 

CtlK-.lC.)  '. 

7  3 
f.  3 

5.8 
.5.6 

4.  .1 
3  0 

4    1 

4,  ■'. 

fi  '. 

fi  7  • 
4    A 

4  '.1 

4  :■ 

4   3 
4   >• 

;!-^ 

fi  .3 
4  7 

4^; 

X,8 
4  <J 

■2  fi 

'3  4 

(i.  fi 

,'i  9 
4.7 

5.  fi 

In.'     ■;  .;  I'll- 

4  ,1 

-'•nil     r.Ml  :              .  . 

7  4 

6.2 

4   7 

4   .'. 

:<  X 

,'    _■ 

4    ' 

■''   7 

.'..(1 

<<  0 

.'1  !i 

!■■   4 

fi,  X 

,5.2 

13,4 

5  3 

(i,  1 

ii!|-  ll;iulr              ...  .,-.__.~ ...... 

Ki.  iiirk)     I,<iul-MHe 1„...__ 

10  3 

9.2 

r>  8 

1.   1 

.'    s 

7  II 

7  "1 

H    K 

fi  1 

ti. .-. 

fi.  ,'■ 

7  3 

113 

1 .  t 

S.  ,", 

7,  5 

7.2 

8.2 

7.2 

.-;  8 

fi, :( 

.'.  1 

fi  7 

7.  J 

.'■..  X 

fi  fi 

,"•  r. 

■    '-i 

4,7 

S.fi 

8,9 

fi,  fi 

6.7 

I.<.uisl:wi  .    Il  iii.ti  K'.iice- - 

fi  1 

8.6 

.'•.3 

f.  1 

t.  1 

fi,    X 

(.    X 

7  0 

(i.  9 

fi.  7 

fi  7 

7,2 

10 

2.3 

4    1 

(.0 

fi.  9 

M.,li,r    r.Tll  .11.1               

0  9 

10.0 

5  1 

4.7 

4  •( 

■■'  '* 

(    '1 

1    fi 

5.  . 

4    X 

4   4 

.-,  W 

4.4 

4.8 

7,9 

fi,  7 

fi.  0 

M  I*  \  1  i;.'  1     II  i'l  iTiii  ti'                            ... 

7  H 

7.2 

.V2 

.'..  3 

'.  4 

.'■  (1   1 

fi    1 

li  fi 

,'.  2 

r  1 

,"'  n 

,i.  X 

2.9 

10 

7,  1 

fi,  2 

5.7 

s'  .-~.i(  1  1  V,  (1      IiP'^klon   ... 

R  4 

8.5 

ft.  4 

7.fi 

fiO 

,1.  5 

X    4 

X  4 

7  4 

04 

,■■.  X 

fi.  2 

4.4 

5.8 

8.6 

7,1 

7.6 

11  3 

8.4 

7.1 

y.  ft 

.'.  y 

7  ■* 

11    2 

I.  y 

8.2 

11.4 

7  7 

X.  ,5 

fi.  3 

10.fi 

12.3 

8,3 

9,5 

1    i«r.  nn -Hum  rl.lil 

V.  5 

8.6 

6.4 

X  4 

r  2 

•'   ' 

7  >* 

fi.7 

(.4 

8.7 

.',  ti 

ii.3 

Ul.  1 

9.0 

10.4 

7,3 

fi.9 

l>.»r!l                         - 

11.4 

11.1 

8.9 

y.  7 

fi.3 

fi  7   ' 

'.1.  7 

111  2 

X.  8 

9.7 

7.2 

7.2 

6.7 
6.  f. 

7.0 

11.0 

9.0 

8,8 

\(»   |.ixlk)r<l               . 

12.8 

1Z2 

S.I 

K.x 

.5.0 

7.0 

I'l.  1 

'.1.4 

7.5 

10.  S 

X.2 

X.  b 

6.fi 

10.8 

9.1 

9.1 

~|.rHif ft«-H  lloUokf  

K  fi 

7.7 

6  2 

7.1 

.-..3 

5.  7 

7.  '.1 

7.  (i 

7.0 

7   4 

(>.  fi 

(..9 

3.4 

4.8 

8.1 

6.8 

7.2 

U<>rT«-^trr                          . . 

9.  ft 

8.5 

5.9 

t,  5 

.5.0 

5.  a 

fi. ',' 

1.4 

5.2 

5.1. 

4.9 

fi.3 

2.S 

4.2 

8.9 

6.9 

.5.9 

Ml.  higtin    Itanle  Creok      

f-.  9 

4.7 

3  r, 

•-'..•< 

•2.1. 

fi.  3 

7.(1 

7  4 

t..7 

.'■.  ^ 

4.4 

fi.S 

3.8 

4.5 

7.2 

4  4 

fi.3 

Ktll...! , - 

13  9 

13.5 

V  1 

y  ■: 

11  1 

(.  7 

7   J 

7.1 

X  fi 

fi  '1 

- .  0 

7.8 

7,3 

Ifi.  6 

10.8 

7  3 

1  Hirt 

6.7 

9.7 

11  1 

111.7 

1.  .', 

■27. .'. 

4   7 

1    2 

(i.  fi 

••3 

5.3 

2.4 

fi.fi 

9,7 

14.0 

110 

.5.8 

•  irBnil  it»pid!> 

0.7 

8.6 

6.1 

(i.  4 

fi.K 

4   3 

.^4 

5.  ,'■1 

fi.  5 

4.  H 

,5.2 

4.  J 

7.4 

12.2 

6.6 

,5.3 

I.au!iliif      

H.0 

6.3 

4  3 

ft.  2 

f..  0 

1.-..  .5 

5.4 

.V4 

4.2 

5.4 

4.0 

4.0 

,5.2 

&2 

8.8 

7.4 

4.7 

Mu.-k»»:..ii  .MiL-^kfgf.n  llciilitH 

11.9 

9.9 

fi.4 

7   ""i 

r  3 

.'■.X 

1.  4 

.'  3 

5  5 

'1  fi 

!'.  1 

10,6 

fi  8 

8.7 

112 

8.0 

7.8 

■•uKlJuiw - 

B.  5 

5.S 

4.C 

3.7 

3  4 

r.1.2  1 

4.2 

4   1 

4.  ft 

4.9 

4.0 

4,8 

,5.2 

4.8 

8.0 

7.2 

4.5 

M.i.ii<»oia    Imluil -.SuiHmor 

14.0 

IS.  3 

h.  2 

7.  ^ 

X.  1 

1    ..1 

11  (1 

110 

7.  2 

fi.  3 

5.  'J 

XI 

5  2 

5.0 

11.3 

9.8 

8.3 

\!  rin.   ii-'li>  .-it,  I'.lill 

r.  3 

5.8 

15 

3.3 

2  « 

35 

5  3 

.'.  3 

15 

S,  7 

.-i  1 

4  0 

12 

15 

fi.  1 

4.2 

4.2 

Ml   -'.iiri     K:ii.-3?  Cliy       .  .  ......^. 

7.4 

6.1 

4.1 

4.4 

.'.  I 

7  1 

7   1 

79 

X.  2 

X  3 

fi.  0 

fi.  1 

fi.2 

4.8 

C.  4 

5.7 

7.3 

,-l.  l-<iii»»        . 

7.6 

S.4 

4.2 

5.  1 

4.x 

:..  u 

1.,  5 

(i.  8 

.5.2 

5.  1 

4.9 

5.  X 

4  1 

4.4 

ft.O 

5.7 

.5.7 

\.  w  J«ni<  \    AtlanlicClI 

J.T«v  CUy  1 
\.»,i:k 

f 

17.9 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  M«dam  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sulMtitute  to  S.  1.  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed.  I  have  referred  to  it 
as  S.  6.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clisx.  It  Is  proposed  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Doe.s 
the  Senator  wish  to  offer  his  amendment 
at  this  tune? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No,  I  do  not  request 
that  it  be  called  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  prmted. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  had  been  my 
Intention  to  support  the  administration's 
so-called  area  redevelopment  bill  thi.s 
year,  although  I  had  opposed  similar  bills 
in  the  past,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  my 
fears  about  the  way  In  which  they  would 
be  administered.  It  had  been  my  posi- 
tion that  the  legislation,  as  I  thought  it 
would  be  administered,  would  tend  to 
freeze  the  present  pattern  of  industrial- 
ization of  this  country  and  inhibit  the 
development  of  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try which  in  the  past  had  not  developed 
as  rapidly. 

I  was  encouraged,  then,  when  I  read  of 
the  President's  proposal  to  place  the 
administration  of  the  program  under  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  whom  I  have 
confidence  and.  therefore,  decided  to 
support    the    bill    in    that    form. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wide  jx)wers  which 
this  bill  provides,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  redevelop- 
ment areas,  require  supervision  at  Cabi- 
net level.  The  pressures  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration 
to  designate  this  area  or  that,  present 
great  opportunities  for  favoritism,  not  to 
say  "boondoggling."  To  deal  with  these 
pressures  requires  the  prestige  and  power 
which  cannot  be  found  at  lower  than 
Cabinet  level,  and  the  type  of  jud^'ment 
which  business  background  gives. 

The  Douglas  bill,  as  reported,  does  not 
comply  with  these  requirement.s.  in  my 
judgment. 

Nor  does  it  comply  with  the  expres.sed 
preferences  of  the  President,  which.  I 
believe,  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
matters  of  administration  of  the  extfu- 
tive  branch 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  betacen 
the  President's  area  redevelopment  bill 
and  S.  1.  the  Douglas  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  on  the  point  of  admims- 
tration.  can  be  shown  very  simply  from 
the  language  of  section  3  In  each  of  the 
bills. 

Section  3  of  the  President's  bill  reads 
as  follows : 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  Department  ot  Commerce 


who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  in  the  execution 
of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary  i 
may  assign. 

Section  3  of  the  Dougla.s  bill  leads  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purp<Kies  of  thus 
Act.  there  Is  hereby  esUibllshed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  nn  .\re.i  Kedevelop- 
ment  Administration  Such  AdmlnUtratlon 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  cnntrul  of 
an  Adminl.stra'.t>r  (hereinafter  ref^rrd  to 
as  the  •  .\dminl«t.ratiir  i  who  sh.vll  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  cun.scrit  of  th.e  St-n.ite  .ind  fhall 
t>€  compen.s.ited  at  the  same  rute  as  tnat 
prescribed  by  l.iw  for  an  As-sistant  Secretary 
of    an    exeruM'.e    dep  irtnieti: 

I  presiune  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment establishinK  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  in  the  [Vpartment 
of  Commerce  may  be  pictured  a.s  a  com- 
promise, but  to  me  it  i.s  nothintc  of  the 
sort.  The  committee's  bill  provides  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  legislation  would  bo 
vested  m  an  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presidrnt  and  confi.'-med 
by  the  Senate. 

The  President's  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  provided  that  the  Adminis- 
trator should  perform  .'^uch  duties  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  muht  assign. 

I  believe  that  the  Douglas  bill,  as  re- 
ported, presents  an  impo.s.sible  adminis- 
trative setup,  particulaiiy  so  far  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  concerned 

My  amendment,  \^hen  it  is  perfected. 
will  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
act  m  preci.sely  the  same  manner  as  the 
President's  bill. 

I  received  yesterday  from  the  .Actin^j 
Secretary  of  Commerce  a  letter  which 
rccommend.s  my  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  concluding' 
paragraphs  of  tins  letter,  as  follows 

While  Secret.iry  Hodges  Is  unable  to  re- 
ply pers  nally  to  your  letter  today.  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  express  complete 
endorsement  of  the  amendment  whlnb  yen 
propo.se  In  the  flr.st  place,  your  pr^poeed 
amendment.  If  adapted,  Would  make  S  1 
con.sl.stent  with  the  bill  n  jw  pending  In  the 
H'ju.se  on  the  same  subject-  and  fin  which 
the  Secretary  testified  several  days  ago 
For  your  convenient  reference.  I  enclose  copy 
of  Secret.iry  Hixl(?es'  te.stlniony  before  the 
House  sutKommlttee  In  addition.  I  enclose 
copy  of  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, :it  which  time  he  t<><<k  the  sanie 
fv->,<;ition  on  the  issue  of  administration  of 
tills  pr^  posed  .irea  redevelopment  program 

I  would  al.so  eniph.-islze  that  adoption  ot 
the  amendment  which  you  have  pr'ip<:)s<-d 
would,  on  the  Issue  of  adminlstrathjn.  be 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  President 
as  reflected  in  a  draft  bill  on  area  rede- 
velopment which  the  President  transnutted 
to  the  speaker  of  the  Hou-e  several  days  »«" 
This  bill  Is  now  pending  in  tiie  House  <is 
H  Ft    45Gy 

It  is  our  very  dcflnlte  opinion  th  it  the 
amendment  to  S  1  which  you  have  pr-posed 
should  be  adopted 

Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Bud»;et  advisea  th.it 
from  the  8t-indrK>lnt  of  the  admlnlstr;itlon  s 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of   this   letter. 

Madam  President.  I  a.sk  imanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH«   ScCRETAaT   OF   CoMMBK-a. 

Waahingttm.  DC  ,  March,  i.  1961 

Hon     J     W     ^VLBKICHT, 

Chatrman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione. 
VS.  Senate,  Waxhtngton.  DC. 

DE\t  Ma  Chairman  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  requeetlng  the  views  of  Secre- 
tary Hodges  on  your  profxjsed  amendment  to 
S.  i.  copy  of  which  you  enclosed  Tou  asked 
that  you  receive  this  statement  of  views 
today. 

Secretary  Hodges  has  been  in  Mexico  this 
week  and  is  en  route  by  plane  U>  Washing- 
ton tfiday  He  Is  scheduled  to  be  In  his 
office  tomorrtjw 

I  understand  t^at  S.  I  as  reported  by  the 
committee  provides  that  the  administration 
of  the  area  redevelopment  program  shall  be 
■  placed"  in  the  Department  of  Commerie. 
but  under  an  Administrator  who  would  be 
completely  Independent  of  the  Secretary  for 
all  practical  purpoees 

Your  propxieed  amendment  would  simply 
provide  ttiat  authority  and  reaponslblUty  for 
administering  the  program  contemplated  un- 
der S  1  would  be  placed  in  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  be  consistent  with  the  basic 
organizational  principles  generally  applicable 
to  all  Federal  departments 

While  Secretary  Hoclges  Is  unable  to  reply 
person. illy  lu  your  letter  vxlay.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  would  express  complete  en- 
dorsement of  the  amendment  which  jou  pro- 
pose In  Uie  first  place,  your  proposed 
amendment.  If  adopted,  would  make  8  1  con- 
.slstent  with  the  bill  now  pending  In  the 
Hou.se  on  the  s.ime  subject-  and  on  whlrh 
the  .Secretary  tesilfled  several  days  ago.  For 
your  Convenient  reference,  I  enclose  copy  of 
.Secretary  Hodges'  testimony  before  tlie 
House  .subcommittee  In  addition,  I  enclose 
copy  of  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee, at  which  time  he  took  the  uuue 
poNltlon  on  the  Issue  of  administration  of 
this  proposed  area  redevelopment  program 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  adoption  of 
the  lunendment  which  you  have  proposed, 
would,  on  the  lss\ie  of  administration,  be 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  President  as 
reflected  in  a  draft  bill  on  area  redevelop- 
ment which  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
-Speaker  of  the  House  several  days  ago  Tlils 
bill  Is  now  pending  In  the  Houte  as  H  H. 
45rt9 

It  Is  ovir  very  definite  opinion  that  the 
iktier.dnient  to  s  1  which  you  have  proposed 
should  be  adopted 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standp  Unt  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  letter 

Sincerely  yours. 

EUW^RO    C'lL'DCMAN. 

Acti'i^  Secretary  of  Com-nxrrcr 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Madam  President. 
will   the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  FULBRlGirr.  I  yield,  if  the 
S«^nator  WL*-hes  to  a.sk  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  it  discom- 
mode the  Senator  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
question   at    tins  time'' 

Mr    FUI.BRiaHT      Not  at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGIA-S.  I  ask  if  my  pood 
friend  from  Arkansas  Ls  maintaining' 
that  the  bill  which  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Spence 
IS  the  administration  bill? 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Exactly;  that  is 
the  I'residenfs  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  my  good  friend  from 
Arkan.«is  is  supporting  this  bill? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  'With  this  amend- 
ment  I  intend  to  support  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  mean  the  bill  aa 
introduced  In  the  House. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  bill  before  the  Senste  with  my 
amendment,  and  my  amendment  makes 
it  comply  with  the  administration  bill 
exactly  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  the  House  bill  as  being  the 
administration  bill.  In  his  great  anx- 
iety to  support  the  administration.  I 
wonder  if  he  supports  the  House  bill  in 
all  Its  features? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  not  read 
the  House  bill.  I  have  read  only  the 
first  part  of  it  relating  to  the  subject 
of  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bill  provides  for  financing  the 
measure  by  annual  appropriations  rather 
than  by  Treasury  financing? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No.  I  am  open  to 
persuasion  on  that  subject.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  knows  that  last  year 
I  supported  borrowing  authority  for  the 
DLF.  I  assume  that  Is  what  he  is  com- 
ing around  to. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  am  coming  to  it 
immediately. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  did  support  that 
method  with  regard  to  DLF.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  is  a  perfectly  proper 
method  of  financing  these  programs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  that  we 
are  narrowing  the  issue.  I  was  in  some 
doubt  last  year  as  to  whether  DLF 
should  be  financed  by  annual  appropria- 
tions or  by  Treasury  issues,  until  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  made 
his  plea  that  the  financing  by  annual 
appropriations  would  disrupt  the  meas- 
ure and  not  permit  long-term  program- 
ing. He  so  convinced  me  that  when 
we  drafted  the  pending  bill  we  foUowed 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  provided  for  financing  by 
Treasury  issue. 

Now  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  not  go  back  on 
his  own  child,  which  we  have  fostered 
in  this  fashion,  but  will,  instead,  sup- 
port the  system  of  financing  loans,  at 
least,  by  Treasury  issue. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  method 
was  used  in  the  case  of  RFC  and  other 
agencies,  which  I  cited  two  jrears  ago 
in  support  of  such  financing  for  DI^. 
I  am  very  favorably  impressed  by  it. 
However.  I  cannot  support  the  bill  if 
the  program  is  not  to  be  administered  in 
a  manner  which  I  believe  to  be  reason- 
ably fair  and  equitable  for  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wished  to  narrow 
the  issue  with  regard  to  financing.  Is 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  saying  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  Treasury  issues  in  fi- 
nancing foreign  loans?  Just  what  does 
he  favor  so  far  as  domestic  loans  are 
concerned? 

Mr .  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  that  in  sup- 
porting the  DLF  provision  I  eited  pro- 
grams which  I  had  supported  in  the 
past,  such  as  the  RFC.  and  other  domes- 
tic programs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  very  eloquent  oa  thai 
point,  and  he  convinced  me.  llierefore 
we  have  adopted  the  Fulbrlght  provision 


in  drafting  the  pending  bill.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  is 
dlMivowing  his  principle  in  connection 
with  the  area  redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  not  said 
that.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator 
has  In  mind.  I  have  not  disavowed  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  whether  the  Senator  has  disavowed 
that  principle.  I  should  like  to  put  that 
question  to  him  directly.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator stand  for  the  same  principle  in  con- 
nection with  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
that  he  stood  for  in  connection  with  the 
Development  Loan  Fund?  Does  he  or 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  if  the  admin- 
istration is  proper,  and  if  my  amendment 
is  adopted,  which  is  in  accord  with  what 
I  think  Is  good  administration,  I  intend 
to  support  the  bill.  I  said  so  in  my  open- 
ing statement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  financing  through 
Treasury  issue  or  annual  appropriation 
in  connection  with  the  pending  bill  ? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  am  generally  in  favor  of  long-term 
programs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  mean  in  this  par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  in  favor  of 
long-term  financing.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ator trying  to  do?  Is  he  trying  to  make 
a  bargain  with  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  is  consistent.  There 
seems  to  be  a  degree  of  inconsistency  in 
the  Senator's  attitude.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  a  further  question.  In- 
asmuch as  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Spence,  Is  the 
Senator  justified  in  saying  that  this  is 
an  administration  measure.  In  preference 
to  the  compromise  proposal  that  came 
from  the  committee,  which  puts  it  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  exercising  the 
housekeeping  function,  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  the  chairmanship  of 
the  advisory  policy  tward.  giving  him  the 
power  to  name  another  important  com- 
mittee, but  confining  the  actual  admin- 
istration to  a  separate  agency? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  bill  in  the 
House  was  introduced  in  behalf  of  the 
administration.  It  is  the  President's  bill. 
and  he  approves  of  it.  I  have  introduced 
a  letter  into  the  Record,  which  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
expresses  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
President. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  say 
that  it  is  the  President's  bill,  the  admin- 
istration bill,  as  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatves.  I  have  not  read  all 
the  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  Senator 
knows  that  my  opposition  to  similar  bills 
in  the  past  was  largely  based  on  the  fact 
that  I  had  no  confidence  in  their  prob- 
able administration  on  a  limited  geo- 
graphical extent  If  the  program  is 
given  administration  which  is  fair  to  all 
the  country,  and  it  is  administered  on 
the  Cabinet  level.  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  bill.  However,  I  will  not  sup- 
port it  if  the  law  is  to  be  administered 


without  any  control  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  That  is  exactly  in  accord 
with  the  President's  view  as  to  how  it 
should  be  administered.  My  present  dis- 
position Is  to  support  the  borrowing  au- 
thority, but  this  may  well  depend  upon 
how  it  is  to  be  administered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  Is  in 
favor  of  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  that  was  my 
present  disposition.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  make  a  deal  with  the  Senator  frcun 
Illinois  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, arl  if  it  is  adopted  I  intend  to 
support  the  bill.  I  do  not  know  whether 
other  amendments  will  be  adopted.  I 
carmot  conceive  that  another  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted  that  would  be  so 
offensive  to  me  that  I  could  not  support 
the  bill.  I  have  prepared  another 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer,  relating 
to  the  criterion  for  desigrmtion  of  rural 
redevelopment  areas.  However,  if  my 
first  amendment  is  adopted,  and  .f  I  be- 
lieve that  a  sufficiently  responsitlci  ad- 
ministration is  provided,  I  will  not  ^orry 
about  the  other  matter.  I  do  not  knew 
why  the  Senator  charges  me  with  in- 
consistency. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  a  most  effective  op- 
ponent of  the  measure  in  times  past. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
Senators  on  the  floor  in  opposition,  and 
in  committee  as  well.  He  has  been  very 
astute  in  his  opposition,  which  he  has 
conducted  very  well  indeed.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  that  he  has  somewhat 
modified  his  view. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  seems 
to  re.sent  my  showing  any  favorable  view. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No,  in  the  words  of 
the  old  hymn: 

While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the 
vilest  sinner  may  return. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Surely  the  Senator 
will  not  abandon  the  bill  because  I  am 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  have  a  fear, 
however,  of  Greeks  when  they  bear  gifts. 
I  fear  the  Trojan  Horse,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  may  now  be  intro- 
ducing. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  one  further  Question,  if  I  may. 
He  said  the  bill  in  the  past  has  been  of 
very  limited  application.  We  have  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  if  the  Senator 
will  condescend  to  look  at  them,  maps 
indicating  not  only  the  scope  of  the 
pending  bill,  but  also  the  scope  of  pre- 
ceding versions  of  the  bill.  He  will  find 
that  the  areais  which  would  benefit  most 
from  the  rural  sections  of  the  bill  are, 
and  always  have  been,  the  Southern 
States,  and  that  his  own  State  of  Ar- 
kansas would  probably  benefit  as  much 
as  any  State.  Yet  year  after  year  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  opposed  the 
measure.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  directed  toward  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  cut  loose  the  Southern 
States  I  have  refused  to  do  so.  I  will 
not  sell  out  the  Southern  States,  even 
though  the  representatives  from  the 
South  do  not  d^end  their  own  areas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    The  Senator  com- 
pletely misapprehends  my   point.    The 
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Senator  from  IlUnota  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  point  I  am  making,  which  Is 
tiiat  oX  administration.  It  Is  my  convic- 
ti'^n  that  if  the  administration  is  to  be 
exercised  in  an  eqiiitable  manner,  I  will 
be  willing  to  accept  it.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  administration  which  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  a  proper  administration.  This  is  a 
matter  which  was  dealt  with  in  the  Re- 
organization Act.  I  see  In  the  Senator's 
bill  a  revival  of  a  little  empire  within  a 
department,  which  is  completely  con- 
trary to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  the  provisions 
in  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.    1  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  basic  support  of  the  pending 
measure.  I  know  the  Senator  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  rural  aspects  of  the 
so-called  depressed  areas  bill.  I  shall 
make  some  comments  on  that  point. 
They  will  be  very  much  along  the  same 
line  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
stated.  I  wish  to  reassure  him  that  in 
my  study  of  the  pending  bill  I  have 
found  it  to  be  national  in  scope.  It  pri- 
marily affects  the  areas  where  the  need 
exists.  The  need  Is  graphically  dis- 
played by  the  maps  in  the  Chamber. 
They  have  been  discussed  in  some  detail 
during  the  debate  today.  We  might 
very  well  wish  to  emphasize  the  agricul- 
tural or  rural  areas.  I  shall  do  that  in 
my  statement. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  amenable  to  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  Treasury  financing,  because  it 
gives  continuity. 

The  point  which  I  think  is  at  issue  is 
essentially  the  administration  of  the  act. 

Mr    FULBRIOHT.      That   is    correct 
That  has  always  been  the  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senate 
committee  did — and  I  believe  I  was  pres- 
ent at  some  of  the  early  discussions  and 
deliberations  on  the  bill  outside  the  com- 
mittee, simply  as  another  Senator — was 
not  to  set  up  a  separate  agency,  removed 
entirely  from  the  scope  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Cabinet.  The 
committee  decided  it  would  place  the 
function  of  the  depressed  areas  bill — 
that  is,  the  loan  and  grant  function — 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  would  make  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
It  would  make  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce responsible  for  the  records  and 
general  housekeeping  matters,  but  would 
have  the  administrator  of  the  program 
directly  appointed  by  the  President. 

Bir.  FUIBRIOHT.  But  not  responsible 
to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
says  "not  responsible  to  the  Secretary," 
he  miist  remember  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  responidble  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  so  would  be  the  administrator. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  an  admin- 
istrator responsible  to  the  President  and 
a  Cabinet  ofUcer,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, responsible  to  the  President, 
there  would  be  coordination ;  there  would 
be  continuity  of  the  program  and  the 
policy. 


I  think  It  would  be  wrong — and  this 
is  the  main  point  I  wish  to  make — to 
state  that  the  President  would  find  un- 
acceptable a  program  or  a  bill  which 
contained  the  Senate  provisions  in  terms 
of  administration.  To  the  contrary, 
such  a  bill  would  be  acceptable.  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  first  choice  of  the 
administration,  but  it  is  an  acceptable 
choice.  I  can  speak  m  terms  of  its  being 
an  acceptable  choice  t)ecause  of  discus- 
sions I  have  liad  with  at  least  some  of 
the  advisers  to  the  President  I  do  not 
want  to  inject  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent into  this  matter,  oecause  I  do  not 
think  that  is  proper.  However.  I  say 
that  the  administration  does  not  have  ob- 
jection to  the  Senate  proviso.  I  believe 
the  administration  prefers  the  financing 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  I  believe 
the  Senate  bill  provides  a  workable  in- 
strument for  the  objectives  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  in  mind 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  interest  in  this  matter.  I  under- 
stand his  concern  with  it  because  of  lus 
interest  in  Arkansas  and  his  interest  in 
the  p>eople  of  his  State.  No  one  has 
fought  more  valiantly  for  them. 

I  want  to  have  the  Racouo  sliow  very 
clearly  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
repeatedly  has  advocated  a  community 
facilities  bill.  He  has  worked  in  behalf 
of  housing  measures.  He  has  t>een  deeply 
concerned  over  the  impact  of  any  kind 
of  economic  program  on  rural  areas — 
and  rural  areas  certainly  are  involved  in 
depressed  areas. 

So  while  the  Senator  may  feel  that  the 
administration  prefers  the  close  tie-in 
under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept  my  word  for 
It — and  If  need  be.  I  shall.  I  suppose, 
have  to  get  the  docximentary  evidence — 
I  can  say  on  my  honor  as  a  Senator  that 
the  administration  would  not  find  un- 
acceptable a  bill  which  provided  what 
the  Senate  bill  provides  in  terms  of 
administration.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion would  prefer  a  bill  In  terms  of  fi- 
nancing as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
reported  it  to  us;  and  I  believe  the  bill 
itself,  when  we  work  over  it  here,  as  we 
are,  will  meet  the  basic  needs  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator  s  comments.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  his  own  views. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  letter. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  contains  this 
paragraph : 

It  U  our  very  definite  opinion  that  the 
amendment  to  a  1  which  you  have  proposed 
should  be  adopted 

When  the  Senator  uses  the  word  "un- 
acceptable." I  suppose  he  Ls  taking  the 
view  that  if  everything  else  in  the  bill 
were  acceptable,  and  the  administration 
were  faced  with  having  no  bill  at  all  or 
accepting  this  bill,  they  might  do  it.  But 
the  bill  which  the  administration  sent  to 
Congress  contains  the  same  provision  as 
my  amendment,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  endorses  it.  The  acting  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  endorses  it.  and  he 
refers  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  himself. 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  a  Cab- 
inet officer.  He  is  in  a  higher,  more 
responsible  position,  in  my  Judgment, 
than  any  administrator  could  be. 

I  have  said  before,  and  say  again,  that 
I  think  a  very  important  part  of  this 
kind  of  bill,  in  which  wide  discretion  is 
Kiven  to  the  administrator,  is  the  placing 
of  responsibility  at  the  highest  level 
Frankly,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  party  to 
a  bill  which  is  subject  to  such  possibili- 
ties as  this  one  Is  in  the  administration, 
with  anyone  less  than  the  Secretary 
being  responsible.  I  think  that  is  not  an 
improper  desire.  I  am  certain  it  is  in 
accord  with  at  least  the  preference  of 
the  administration;  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  included  in  the  admin- 
istration's bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  public  administrators 
w)io  have  studied  public  administration. 
It  amounts  to  what  is  called  a  neat  ar- 
rangement 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  reorganization  plan  of  1950. 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  sup- 
ported, in  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hoover  task  force  reports,  it  was  said 
that  the  growth  of  little  empires — that 
LS.  independent  agencies  within  agen- 
cies— was  bad  administration.  The  Sen- 
ate accepted  that  report.  This  proposal 
IS  not  in  accord  with  that. 

Mr  DOUOLAS  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  favor  having  rural  elec- 
trification administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT  That  Is  where  It 
Is  now. 

Mr  DOUOLAS.  No;  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator is  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr  DOUOLAS  It  is  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  propose, 
in  this  bill,  an  organizational  setup  iden- 
tical with  that  of  REA. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  And  Identical  with 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Eklucatlon. 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Also  Identical  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  a  deep  and  passionate  de- 
sire for  orderly  organizational  charts, 
then  he  should  submit  an  amendment 
taking  away  from  the  REA  Administra- 
tor the  control  of  the  REA.  and  putting 
it  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
That  would  make  the  Senator  very  pop- 
ular in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  I  would  not  un- 
dertake to  amend  all  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  one  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  matter  the  Senator  has 
mentioned  is  under  consideration.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  consider 
it  now?  I  would  never  profess  the  belief 
that  all  administrative  matters  should 
be  exactly  the  same.  There  is  this  great 
difference:  Very  wide  discretion  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  involving  a  new  area 
of  activity.  In  my  opinion.  It  could  eas- 
ily be  subject  to  great  abuse. 
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The  REA  has  well  established  the  rou- 
tine procedures  of  that  agency,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  t>e  abused. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy  in  yielding.  He  has 
been  very  generous. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Congress  that  the 
proposed  legislation  will  not  have  to  be 
permanent  legislation.  It  is  the  hope  of 
Congress  that  distressed  areas  or  de- 
pre.ssed  areas  will  be  rehabilitated  or  re- 
juvenated, so  that  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  program  will  be  of  limited  duration. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  mean  it  will  be  temporary;  its  dura- 
tion will  be  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
least. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  it  wUl  come 
about  in  America  that  we  will  not  hare 
to  be  talking  about  injections  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  capital  because  of 
mass  unemployment  or  distressed  areas. 
I  trust  we  will  achieve  a  t>etter  balanced 
economy.  The  problem  of  distressed 
find  depressed  areas  has  been  growing 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  a  very  busy  man.  He 
has  a  host  of  activities. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  He  does  not  think 
he  is  t<x)  busy  to  handle  this  program. 
What  is  the  Senator's  real  objection  to 
having  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  made 
re.'jpon.sible? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  objection  is 
not  to  the  program  being  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  at  all.  My  de- 
sire is  to  have  someone  administer  the 
program  who  will  get  on  to  tt,  ride  herd 
un  it.  and  make  certain  that  it  works. 

My  point  is  that  the  only  way  that 
will  be  done  is  to  have  that  man  ap- 
ix)inted  by  the  President  and  able  to 
.'iljeak  In  the  name  of  the  President. 

Lt^t  me  say  the  President  made  com- 
mitments. I  see  In  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber the  map  and  the  photographs  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  rather 
accustomed  to  looking  at  that  map.  I 
have  traveled  on  every  one  of  those 
roads — to  little  or  no  avail.  I  may  add — 
and  I  think  I  know  a  little  about  de- 
pressed areas  and  distressed  areas;  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  an  abiding,  deep, 
personal  interest  In  making  this  bill  a 
workable  measuie,  without  any  fault,  if 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  I  think  It  can 
better  be  done  by  an  administrator 
.selected  by  the  President. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  But  the  President 
does  not  happen  to  think  so.  The  Sena- 
tor is  very  often  most  complimentary  of 
the  President.  Why  does  the  Senator 
disagree  in  this  case  with  the  President? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  the  President 
\\ould  be  more  than  happy  to  accept  a 
bill  as  prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. I  say  that  the  President  would 
And  such  a  bill  a  workable  and  a  desir- 
able measure. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  interested  in  the  enactment  of  a 
proper  and  adequate  bill;  and  since  the 
Senator  has  stated  the  matter  in  this 
fashion,  let  me  state  that  I  am  quite 


confident  that  the  President  would  rather 
have  enacted  his  bill  with  this  amend- 
ment of  mine — which  he  proposes — in  it. 
than  to  have  some  other  bill,  although  I 
am  sure  he  would  prefer  to  have  some 
bin  enacted,  rather  than  no  bill  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Senators  will 
vote  on  these  matters.  I  have  only  one 
vote.  But  there  may  be  others  who 
think  the  administration  should  be  at 
the  highest  level. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
prefer  to  have  no  bill  at  all  enacted, 
rather  than  to  have  the  President's  bill. 
with  my  amendment  included,  enacted? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  I  prefer 
to  have  some  bill  enacted.  But  when  the 
President  was  proposing  depressed  areas 
legislation,  he  called  on  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  head  the  task  force;  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  did  head  the  task 
force. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  was  with  t'ne 
then  President-elect,  to  make  his  re- 
port; and  President  Kennedy  knows  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  despite  all 
that,  the  President  still  recommends  that 
the  administration  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  But  the  bill  before 
the  House   is  the  pdministration's  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  the  Senator 
finds  fault  with  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  one  thing,  it 
contains  financing  provisions  of  which 
the  President  does  not  approve.  Al- 
though I  do  not  want  to  bandy  about  the 
name  of  the  President.  I  may  state  that 
I  have  been  a.s.sured  by  representatives 
of  the  President  that  while,  for  certain 
reasons,  the  House  bill  will  represent  the 
administration's  bill  in  the  House,  this 
bill  represents  the  administration's  bill 
in  the  Senate,  and  then  we  can  work  out 
the  diflferences  in  conference. 

But  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — and  I  want  to  be 
very  careful  in  what  I  say  now — that  I 
do  not  charge  that  everyone  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  opposed  to  the  bill,  but 
I  do  say  that  everyone  who  is  opposed  to 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  stop  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  enough. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  As  I  recall  the  bill 
passed  by  a  margin  of  only  2  or  3  votes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  the  vote  was 
very  close. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  And  I  think  some 
persons,  including  myself,  in  view  of  the 
President's  position  on  it,  have  felt  that 
they  would  like  to  see  such  a  bill  enacted, 
and  that  it  is  more  acceptable  now  than 
it  was  before — of  co\u-se,  I  am  tiying  to 
say,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
a  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  voted  against 
the  bill  on  every  occasion? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  voted 
acainsfe  the  bill  in  every  administration? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  One  of  the  differ- 
ences is  that  we  now  have  a  Democratic 
administration,  a  more  enlightem^  ad- 
ministration; and  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  me  that  the  bill  will  be 


administered  by  a  Democrat,  under  a 
Democratic  administration.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  country  will  have 
more  equitable  treatment  under  the  bill 
in  this  administration,  under  my  amend- 
ment, than  they  would  have  had  under 
a  similar  bill  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  administration 
of  the  bill  itself  or  the  probable  personal- 
ities who  will  adm.inister  it. 

Madam  President,  on  January  25,  1961, 
President  Kennedy  wrote  to  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
recommending  the  enactment  of  area  de- 
velopment legislation.  In  his  letter. 
President  Kennedy  made  the  following 
statement : 

The  proposed  legislation  will  involve  more 
than  one  existing  department  of  Govern- 
ment. All  must  be  drawn  Into  the  effort. 
In  my  judgment,  the  department  best 
equipped  lo  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
program  is  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
However,  if  the  Congress  should  decide  that 
a  new  agency  would  be  more  appropriate  I 
believe  such  an  agency  could  also  carry  out 
the  objectives  I  have  outlined. 

On  February  20.  1961.  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
again,  recommending  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  legislation  on  this  subject,  and 
enclosing  with  his  letter  a  draft  bill 
wliich  he  urged  the  House  to  consider. 
This  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  as 
H.R.  4569,  vests  the  powers  and  func- 
tions created  by  the  act  in  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  instead  of  creating  a  new 
independent  agency. 

The  President  has  now  twice  made  it 
entirely  clear  that  he  favors  vesting 
these  powers  and  functions  directly  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  rather  than 
to  create  a  new  independent  agency  re- 
porting directly  to  him.  I  agree  with 
the  President. 

The  President  has  never  indicated  his 
approval  of  the  proposal  in  S.  1,  as  re- 
ported. The  Department  of  Commerce 
letter  to  me,  therefore,  stands  as  the 
viewpoint  of  the  administration  on  this 
proposal.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  it 
was  cleared  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  shown  in  the  text  of  the 
letter;  and  this  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
it  represents  the  viewpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Presidents 
preferences  with  respect  to  organiza- 
tional matters  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  weight,  particularly,  as  in  this 
case,  where  they  do  not  involve  quasi - 
legislative  or  quasi-judicial  powers,  but 
are  purely  administrative  and  Executive 
powers. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  to 
S.  1  have,  I  think,  forgotten  the  1950 
reorganization  plans  recommended  and 
supported  by  the  Hoover  Commission, 
which  were  designed  to  transfer  to  the 
heads  of  departments  the  powers  and 
functions  of  officials  within  the  12  de- 
partments. The  proposed  arrangement 
in  S.  1  would  directly  contravene  those 
reorganization  plans,  and  would  create 
again  in  the  Department  oi  Commnee 
the  same  situation  which  was  eliminated 
by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of  1950. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  Sa^uite  Rep<Hrt 
No.  1561,  81st  Congress.  2d  session.    This 
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report  dealt  with  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  5  of  1950.  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  plan  wajs  d^e*ted,  and  the  plan 
became  effective.  I  should  like  to  read, 
from  page  4  of  that  report,  a  part  of  the 
section  entitled  "Hoover  Commission 
Recommendations" : 

The  paxamotint  Importance  placed  by  the 
Hoover  Conunlsslon  on  clarity  of  lines  of 
authority  Is  demonstrated  time  and  again 
In  Its  reports.  That  major  thesis  Is  first 
developed  in  general  terma  In  the  text  and 
recommendations  of  Report  No.  1  on  general 
management,  and  la  then  followed  up  in  the 
separate  reports  dealing  with  lndlvUUi.^1 
functions  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

REPORT    NO      1,    ON    GKKC.AL    M\NAr.rMENT 

The  Introductory  chapter  of  Hoover  Com- 
mission Rcfjort  No.  1.  on  General  lianage- 
ment.  opens  with  the  following  paragraphs: 

"In  this  part  of  Its  report,  the  CommLsslon 
on  Organization  of  the  Bsecutlve  Branch  of 
the  Oovernment  deals  with  the  essentials  of 
effective  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  Without  theae  essentials,  all  other 
steps  to  Improve  organisation  and  manage- 
ment are  doomed  to  failure. 

"Definite  authority  at  the  top,  a  clear  line 
of  authority  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ade- 
quate staff  aids  to  the  exercise  of  authority 
do  not  exist.  Auth<vlty  Is  diffused,  lines  of 
authority  are  confused,  staff  services  are 
Insufflclent.  Consequently,  responsibility 
and  accountability  are  Unpaired. 

"To  remedy  this  situation  Is  the  first  and 
essential  step  In  the  search  for  efficiency  and 
economy  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment." 

There  follow  the  four  numbered  recom- 
mendations from  the  same  rep<jrt  relative 
to  centralization  of  functions  and  an  ade- 
quate supervisory  staff: 

"14  Under  the  President  the  heads  of  de- 
partments must  hold  full  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  their  departments  There 
must  be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching 
down  through  every  step  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  no  subordinate  should  have  author- 
ity   Independent  from  that  of   his  superior 

"16  Department  beads  must  have  ade- 
quate staff  assistance  If  they  are  to  achieve 
efficiency  and  economy  In  departmental  op- 
erations. 

"18.  Each  department  head  should  receive 
from  the  Congress  administrative  authority 
to  organize  his  department. 

"20.  We  recommend  that  the  department 
head  should  be  given  authority  to  determine 
the  organization  wltliin  his  department." 

RKPOXT  NO     10,  DM  TH»  DXPASTMKNT  OF 

coMmaoi 

The  above  recommendations  of  general  ap- 
plicability are  then  developed  specifically  for 
the  Department  of  Cooimerce  In  H<x>ver  Com- 
mission Report  No.  10.  on  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  as  follows: 

"We  have  urged  In  our  first  report  that  the 
foundation  of  good  departmental  adminis- 
tration Is  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority from  the  Congress  to  organize  and 
control  his  organisation,  and  that  separate 
authority  to  subordinates  be  eliminated  ' 

After  considerable  discussion  of  Re- 
ortfanization  Plan  No.  5  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
was  rejected.  The  vote  was  29  yeas  to 
43  nays.  I  notice  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illliu>ls  was  1  of  the  43 
Senators  who  voted  to  support  the  re- 
oiganization  plan — who  voted  to  keep 
lines  of  authority  dear  and  to  make 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  master  in 
his  own  house. 


The  new  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration which  would  be  created  by  S  1. 
as  reported,  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
exactly  the  kind  of  organization  which 
the  Hoover  Commission  in  1950  was  try- 
ing to  get  rid  of.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  delib«?rately  create  the  confusion 
the  Commisfcion  opposed  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  thi?  Congress  eliminated. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  for  a  moment 
the  nature  of  tins  new  proposal.  An 
agency  is  to  be  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  "  It  would  bo 
headed  by  a  Presidential  appointee  who 
gets  his  powers  and  funclioius  directly 
from  the  act 

What  are  Lo  be  the  relations  betAeen 
the  Secretarj  of  Commerce  and  the  pro- 
posed new  Administrator'' 

Specifically,  ha.s  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  any  authority  over  the  desig- 
nation of  redevelopment  areas? 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  over  the  approval  of  programs 
for  designated  areas.' 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  ovi.t  the  loans  which  may  be 
made  for  industrial  and  commercial 
projects,  or  over  public  facility  loans. 
or  over  public  facility  grants? 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  over  the  amounts  which  the 
Administrator  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  borrow  from  the  Treas- 
ury? 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  over  the  Administrator's 
power  under  section  12  to  select,  em- 
ploy, appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  officers,  employees,  attorneys  and 
agents'' 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  over  the  Administrators  power 
to  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics? 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  over  the  Administrators 
agreements  and  consultations  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  relating  to  retrain- 
ing subsistence  payments? 

Has  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any 
authority  over  the  appropriations  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator  for  public 
facility  grants,  retraining  subsistence 
payments  and  technical  assistance? 

The  answers  to  all  of  these  questions 
hang  upon  the  phrase  in  the  Depart- 
ment. ' 

I  believe  it  Is  asking  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  answer  to  each  of  these  im- 
portant questions  to  be  derived  from  this 
brief  phrase. 

If  the  answer  to  all  of  these  questions 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  does 
not  have  the  authority  indicated.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  proposed  in 
S.  1.  as  rep<5rted.  clearly  violates  the 
sound  principles  laid  down  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  If  the  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce lacks  :his  authority,  I  think  the 
proposal  to  establish  the  new  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  a  mere  snare  and  delusion,  designed 
to  give  lip  service  to  the  wishes  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  but  to  leave  the  new- 
agency  virtually  independent. 

The  proposed  compromise  is  In  many 
ways  worse  than  the  oriKinal  proposal 
for  an  independent  agency,  because  It 


invites  all  these  questions  and  sows  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  the  President. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  new 
Administrator.  The  confusion  and  con- 
flict which  will  inevitably  result  from 
this  proix)sal  will,  in  my  Judgment,  be 
harmful  to  the  program. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  that 
S  1  be  amended  so  as  to  vest  all  of  these 
powers  clearly  in  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  respon.sibility  for  this  program  or 
of  the  authority  for  this  program. 

My  amendment  was  based  upon  a 
committee  print  of  S  1.  dated  March  7. 
1361  The  committee  made  a  number  of 
minor  amendments  to  the  bill  before  it 
was  actually  filed  Consequently,  a  large 
number  of  the  page  and  line  references 
m  my  amendment  need  to  be  revised. 
In  addition.  I  should  like  to  revise  my 
amendment  so  as  to  include  in  it  the 
creation  of  a  new  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  perform  such 
duties  in  the  execution  of  this  act  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  assign. 
With  the  revisions  I  am  making  in  my 
amendment,  my  proposal  will  revise  S.  1 
.so  that.  With  respect  to  its  administra- 
tion, it  will  bo  Just  the  same  as  President 
Kennedy's  bill 

Madam  President.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment  3-7-61— B.  dated  March  7. 
1961.  and  submit  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
amendment  which  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
conforms  precisely  to  the  relevant  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  House,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
PvLBRicHT  is  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  strike  out  lines  0  through  18. 
and    insert    in    lieu    thereof    the    following 

"ASEA     SEOrVELOPMCMT     AOMIMtBTaATOB 

"Set  3  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  iienate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
AdminUtrator  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensaUon  at  a 
rate  equal  U)  that  received  by  AssUtant 
Secretaries  of  Commerce.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary')    may  assign." 

On  page  40.  Hue  20.  strike  out  "Admluls- 
traUir "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tAry' 

On  page  40.  line  3fi,  strike  out  "of  Oom- 
merce 

On  page  41.  line  10,  strike  out  "of  Com- 
merce '. 

Un  page  41  lines  IS  and  10.  strike  out  "of 
C'lninierce  ' 

On  page  41  line  21,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  42,  In  lines  2,  f .  and  26,  strike  out 
Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary" 

On  page  43.  In  lines  0.  10.  11.  30.  and  23. 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof   'Secretary". 

On  page  44,  In  lines  12,  17,  and  33.  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 
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On  page  44.  lines  24  and  25,  strllu  out 
"the  Secretary  of  Coanmerce,". 

On  page  4A,  in  Hues  8,  4.  6,  12,  and  17, 
.strike  out  "Admlnlitrator"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  46,  Une  10,  strike  out  "AdminU- 
trator" and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  47,  in  Unes  11  and  24,  strike  out 
Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  48,  In  line  4.  strike  out  "Admin- 
istrator" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  40.  in  lines  1.  2.  5.  and  16.  strike 
out  "Administrator '  and  insert  in  lien 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  60,  line  14.  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  61.  in  lines  20,  23.  and  24,  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  62.  In  lines  S  and  10,  strike  ^out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thavof 

■  Secretary". 

On  page  63,  line  12.  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  64  In  Ures  4  and  7.  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and   Insert   In  lieu  thereof 

■  Secretary". 

On  page  65.  line  28.  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  tnsei-t  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" 

On  page  56.  In  lines  15  and  21,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•  Secretary". 

On  page  57.  line  Ih.  strikee  out  "Adminis- 
trator '  and  ixisert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  68.  In  lltes  4.  13.  and  23.  strike 
out  "AdnUnlstrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  ". 

On  page  69.  In  lines  6.  7.  13.  IS,  22.  and 
23.  strike  out  "Administrator"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  60.  In  lines  10  and  11.  strike  out 
Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretar>". 

On  page  61,  In  lines  17.  21.  and  25,  strike 
out  "Administrator'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  62.  In  lines  3.  4.  and  5.  strike  out 
'Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  63.  in  lln«s  15  and  24.  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  64.  In  llne<:  9.  12.  13.  and  14,  strike 
ovit  "Administrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  64.  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out 
"Area  Redevelopment  Administrator"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce". 

On  page  67,  line  P.  strike  out  "Area  Re- 
development Administrator"  and  Insert  in 
Ueu    thereof  "Secretary  of  Commerce". 

On  page  68.  in  Hres  1  and  2.  strike  out 
"Aflmlnlstrator"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  69.  line  li),  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  71.  In  lines  10  and  23.  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and   Insert   In  Ueu  thereof 

■  Secretary". 

On  p.ige  72,  In  lines  4,  8.  11,  18.  20,  and 
24  strike  out  Administrator"  and  Insert  in 
lipvi  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  73.  In  lines  5  8.  11.  15,  and  21, 
."Strike  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
tiiereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  74.  In  llne«  3,  5.  and  6.  strike  out 
.\dminlstratlon"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'Department  of  Commerce". 

On  page  74.  in  lines  2.  16.  and  17.  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
tliereof  "Secretary". 


On  page  75.  in  lines  1  and  11,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  76.  lines  20  and  23,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  77,  In  lines  6.  9,  and  10,  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  78,  in  lines  11,  12.  16.  and  24, 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  79,  In  lines  1  and  8.  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 


STATEMENT  BY  FORMER  PRESI- 
DENT TRUMAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad- 
am President,  in  today's  issue  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  there  appears 
a  statement  under  a  heading  'Harry 
Truman,  Historian."  In  the  article  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Truman,  when  ad- 
di-essing  a  gathering  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
said  his  study  of  American  history  in- 
dicated that  the  Nation's  great  Presi- 
dents are  followed  by  men  of  lesser 
ability,  and  presumably  weak  Presi- 
dents are  followed  by  men  of  greatness. 
Mr.  Truman  is  quoted  directly  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

As  one  of  the  great  ones  I  can  make  that 
statement. 

Madam  President,  surely  no  one  takes 
exception  to  Mr.  Truman's  opinion  of 
his  own  greatness.  But  I  regret  that  in 
expressing  that  opinion,  his  remarks 
were  such  that  they  can  be  interpreted 
as  casting  a  reflection  upon  one  of 
America's  respected  Presidents,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

I  simply  cannot  conceive  that  in  mak- 
ing those  remarks,  former  President 
Truman  intended  to  belittle  the  great- 
ness of  President  Roosevelt — when  Mr. 
Truman  emphasized  that  "great  Presi- 
dents are  followed  by  men  of  lesser  abil- 
ity" and  then  proceeded  to  emphasize 
his  own  greatness. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
was  surprised,  too,  when  I  read  the 
above  referred  to  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  After  all,  I  rep- 
resent a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Roosevelt  family:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, who  has  the  respect  of  persons  of 
both  poUtical  parties,  the  wife  of  the 
distinguished  former  President;  Mr. 
John  Roosevelt;  and  Mr.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Jr.  I  also  think  in  this  con- 
nection of  our  colleague  in  the  other 
body.  Representative  James  Roosevelt. 
I  wonder  how  they  must  have  felt  to 
have  it  stated  that  history  showed  that 
strong  Presidents  have  always  followed 
weak  Presidents,  and  then  to  have  it 
stated  by  the  gentleman  who  was  speak- 
ing that  he  was  one  of  the  great  ones. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  fre- 
quently were  in  disagreement  with  some 
of  the  views  expressed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But  all  of 
us  re8i>ect  his  memory,  and  certainly 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to  call  him 
a  weak  President. 


I  regretted  that  our  former  colleague 
here  in  the  Senate,  and  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  saw  fit 
to  add  tills  footnote  to  history.  While 
he  was,  of  course,  referring  to  our  for- 
mer colleague,  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  whom  all  of  us 
have  resp>ect,  whether  we  find  ourselves 
in  agreement  or  disagreement,  he  was 
also  seeking  to  cast  some  aspersions 
upon  another  great  President,  President 
Eisenhower.  On  reflection,  I  would  not 
l>e  at  all  surprised  if  former  President 
Truman  decided  at  some  point  that  he 
was  in  error. 

Not  that  we  could  expect  him  to  t>e- 
little  his  own  accomplishments,  but. 
certainly,  in  retrospect,  he  might  feel 
that,  at  the  very  least,  there  was  an  ex- 
ception in  his  case  and  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing a  strong  President.  All  of  us,  of 
course,  have  heard  him  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  former  President 
Roosevelt.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
yielding  to  me.  I  thought  I  should  say 
these  few  words  in  behalf  of  the 
Roosevelt  family,  so  many  of  whom  are 
respected  constituents  of  mine. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  As  I 
stated  earlier.  I  would  not  take  excep- 
tion to  Mr.  Truman's  estimate  of  his 
own  greatness,  because  I  am  sure  he  has 
great  confidence  in  his  ability.  I  re- 
spect him  also  as  one  of  our  former 
Presidents.  But  I  did  regret  that  his 
statement  cast  what  surely  must  have 
been  an  unintended  reflection  upon 
former  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Certainly  Mr.  Truman  would  not  want 
his  remarks  to  l>e  taken  as  t>elittling 
the  memory  of  former  President  Roose- 
velt. I  hope  this  will  develop,  as  has 
happened  on  previous  occasions,  as  an- 
other case  of  his  being  misquoted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  again,  this  seems 
a  particularly  inauspicious  time  to  make 
a  remark  like  that,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing a  memorial,  and  the  form  that  me- 
morial should  take,  for  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  It  seems  inappropriate 
now  to  belittle  his  memory  in  any  way. 


FEED   GRAINS   PROGRAM   FOR    1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  993. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  993)  to  provide  a  special 
program  for  feed  grains  for  1961. 


STATEMENT  BY  FORMER 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  personal  profound  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  to  my  beloved  col- 
leagues for  their  solicitous  and  warm 
remarks  about  a  beloved  great  President, 
the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
This,  of  course,  comes  a  little  late,  but 
there  are  those  who  wait  a  long  time 
before  they  arrive  at  a  proper  judgment 
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of  firrestness  and  make  their  decisions 
relating  to  a  veracity  of  history. 

I  would  be  less  than  appreciative  if 
I  did  not  say  that  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  both 
five  forth  their  slnoere,  deep,  and  lovable 
esteem  of  a  great  President,  a  fallen 
leader,  one  who  gave  his  Uf^  to  his  Na- 
tion, it  Just  touches  the  heart  of  this 
Senator  as  one  American;  and  I  want 
to  thank  them  bountifully  and  gener- 
ously for  their  words. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  it  was  conducted  with  such 
rapidity  and  so  virtually  sotto  voce,  that 
I  was  uimble  to  follow  It. 

Am  I  to  understand  from  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  both  these  gentle- 
men actually  praised  the  late  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  a  rather 
rapid  crossfire  and  discussion,  but 
through  it  all  there  was  a  constant 
thread  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  late  and  beloved  President  Roosevelt : 
and  I  must  say  it  is  something  that 
gladdens  my  heart. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  first  yield 
to  one  of  the  authors  of  this  most  recent 
tribute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  the 
reason  I  felt  moved  to  make  this  defense 
of  the  memory  of  a  great  President  was 
that  former  President  Truman  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  one  of  America's  great  Presidents 
and  pointed  out  that,  in  a  review  of  his- 
tory, great  Presidents  followed  weak 
Presidents  and  weak  Presidents  followed 
great  Presidents.  He  said  he  felt  quali- 
fied to  make  this  statement  because  he 
was  one  of  "America's  great  Presidents." 
I  do  not  take  exception  to  his  opinion. 
I  felt  that  this  was  perhaps  an  unin- 
tended reflection  on  the  greatness  of  our 
respected  and  former  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded him  in  office. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  We  now  have  tes- 
timony Irom  both  great  men.  and  I  thit^ 
we  ought  to  end  it  there,  because  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  great  respect 
for  Mr.  Truman,  and  both  Senators  have 
great  respect  for  former  President  Roose- 
velt, and  I  think  this  is  a  good  time  to 
quit. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  geology  and  the 
vast  underground  rivers  that  flow  under- 
neath the  surface,  unknown  to  people, 
but  which  gush  out  in  unsuspected 
places.  I  had  never  thought  that  there 
was  such  a  deep  undercurrent  of  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt on  the  part  of  the  Senators  from 
Delaware  and  New  York,  but  now  It  has 
gushed  out.  with  all  its  majesty,  as  we 
witness  this  flow  of  affection  and  regard. 
I,  too,  wish  to  thank  them. 


Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President, 
*ill  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUMI'HREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  what  he  may  not 
know:  name:y,  that  one  of  former  Presi- 
dent Roosevi'lt's  son.s  was  very  active  in 
my  campaicn  for  the  Senate  in  order 
that  I  miph:  ?it  here  in  thi.s  body  with 
such  ?reat  Senators  a.s  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. John  Roosevelt  wa.s  a  significant 
factor  in  my  eU'Ction  atul  I  very  much 
appreciate  what  he  did  on  my  b«^half 
I  did  not  want  any  pn-,."ible  avpoision 
ca.st  on  Ins  father,  whom  wi^  all  resprct 
so  I'reatly 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  always  a  u'cntleman.  and  wc 
arc  so  grateful  for  this  consideration 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
consider  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill,  and  there  w  ill  probably  be  much 
haste  urged  by  the  proi)onents  of  this 
proposed  lei^ulation  in  obtaining  action 
on  the  Senate  floor  So  that  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  the  .Senate  rnii^ht  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ccnsider  material  which  I  ft-el 
to  be  most  informative,  interesting,  and 
helpful  on  '.he  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  I  have  been  placing  In  the 
Record  from  time  to  time  various  arti- 
cles which  I  feel  merit  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  Senate  I  have 
recently  read  two  excellent  articles, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rtcord  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exh:bit  1  > 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
one  is  an  article  from  the  March  1961 
issue  of  Nation's  Business.  It  is  entitled 
"False  Claims  in  School  Control  Drive." 
and  was  written  by  Mr  Roger  A.  Free- 
man, a  gentleman  who  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  public  finance 
and  Federfil-State  relations.  He  is  the 
author  of  two  recent  books  entitled 
"Taxes  for  the  Schools  "  and  "School 
Needs  In  the  Decade  Ahead  '  Mr  FYee- 
man  direct4*d  research  for  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  President's  CommLs- 
sion  on  Interuovemmental  Relations  in 
1954-55  and  served  as  consultant  on 
.school  finance  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Education  in  1955. 

The  other  article  is  entitled  "Federal 
Control  of  Education:  A  Case  History" 
and  was  prmted  In  the  March  10.  1961. 
Issue  of  Human  Events  It  was  written 
by  Dr.  Claude  J.  Bartlett,  a.ssistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
ExHiBrr  1 
IProtn  NaUohb  Buslneu.  March  1961 1 

Falsx  Cljiuu  in  School  Contbul  Dkivb 
(By  Rofer  A.  Pr««n«n) 

A  powerful  movement  la  uiulerway  to  ahlft 
oontrol  orer  your  local  school  poilclee  to  * 
nationally  organised  bureaucracy. 

The  87th  Congresa  Is  being  told  that  Fed- 
eral   funda    win    quickly    solve    the    public 


sch.»)U'    financial    problems    and    raise    the 
iiu.ility    iif    etlucallon   to  higher   J*t«1«. 

I.i  reality.  en.iciincnt  of  s  Federal  aid  pro- 
^rnrn  would  be  deimnental  because: 

1  I:  Would  htiidfr  pmipreaa  toward  urgeait- 
ly  needed  Improvements  In  lo<::al  schoc!  sys- 
tems. BiK'h  as  fuller  and  more  efT active  use  of 
a.  tU.ibl''  in.iiip.iwpr  and   fariiit-i's 

2  It  would  shift  control  over  school  poli- 
cies froni  puroMUs.  lay  boards,  and  communl- 
lip.s  t.i  .'.  rciii  )t>'  group  of  bureaucrats 

3  It  w  mid  be  a  fateful  step  toward  the 
KbsoUit<-  concentration  of  goverr.mentHl 
p.  wcrs  in  Wiisli.ng'on  to  triiusfor  responsi- 
bility for  the  largest  domestic  service  etli.- 
catloii  -   to  the  nation. il  level. 

4  It  would  damage  civic  morale  and  aet  a 
bad  example  f.ir  youth  by  denionstratiii'{ 
that  Uie  way  Ut  get  the  things  we  want  is 
II  't  to  w  irk  and  ji.iy  f  ..-  them  but  to  seek  a 
way    t  >    shift    the    cost   to    somebody    elae 

At  the  heart  of  the  education  controvemy 
Is  I'.ot  the  quest  I.. II  of  how  much  m<'iT>ey  the 
pvibllc  sch(X)le  need  and  how  It  can  be  pro- 
vided, or  how  many  classrooms  or  teachers 
thpy  sh'Uld  have,  or  Imw  much  the  teacher 
should  be  paid  The  f«mdan>ental  tsaue  la 
big  government  versios  home  rule 

The  drive  for  P'cderal  cor.trol.  although  a 
century  old  will  be  pushed  alth  sjieclal  rlgnr 
this  ye.ir  because  Federal  aid  proponents 
know  th:it  i.inle;»s  a  bill  is  p.uu<ed  soon  the 
arguments  for  it  will  dlsappe;ir 

The  growth  of  school  finances  the  build- 
ing of  c:a*sro<im.<.  the  addition  (f  nevi- 
teachers  have  far  surp.i-ssed  what  friends  and 
foes  of  Fedcal  9cho'>l  aid  dreamed  of  only 
a  few  ve.irs  ag  >  The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  EductiUon  in  19S5  proposed  that 
school  funds  be  doubled  within  10  years 
In  the  6  years  since  then,  school  support 
rose  at  a  decetuual  rate  of  152  percent. 
States  and  oomniuiUtics  bars  been  increaa- 
Inx  tJ^.elr  scho<jl  appropriations  by  about  •! 
tMlllon  each   jrear   for  almost  a  decade 

It  U  not  likely  that  State  and  local  officials 
Would  keep  doing  so  If  Congretsa  showed  a 
wllUngneee  to  raise  the  needed  funds  either 
through  boosting  taxes  or  by  deficit  financ- 
in>:  Feder.il  aid  miglu  have  the  effect  of 
pushing  the  need  for  higher  taxes,  or  greater 
deficits,  to  the  Federal  level.  In  the  end. 
then,  the  schools'  total  resources  would  not 
be  liu-ger  but  the  policy  direction  would  be 
transferred  U)  Washington. 

To  t>e  sure,  mfjst  Federal  aid  bills  Include 
a  cUuse  prohibiting  Federal  control  of 
school  programs  This  decJaratk>a  Is  neccs- 
.•i.iry  bei-au.'e  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Uie  American  pe<iple  want  to  keep  control 
at  tlie  local  level 

But  when  the  profess.>rs  of  education  and 
the  school  admlulstraUDrs  talk,  not  to  Con- 
gress, but  to  each  other,  they  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language  Let's  listen  to  sonte  of 
them 

An  ediUM-lAl  In  the  Nation's  Schools  (Sep- 
tember  1960)    said 

'  latere  Is  sotnetblng  quite  naive  in  the 
way  we  school  people  talk  aiwut  Federal 
oontrol  of  education.  Some  of  us  seem  to 
think  that  Feder.il  Influence  on  education 
can  be  prevented  simply  by  stating  that  It 
shall  not  exist  Federal  direction  Is  Inherent 
In  any  Federal  law  or  any  Federal  court 
decision  pertamlivg   to  education." 

An  editorial  In  Overview  (foriaarly  the 
Schx-l  E.xecutlvei,  monthly  magaalne  of  the 
school  administrators,  said  in  November 
1960 

The  United  States  is  Inexorably  moving 
toward  a  national  system  of  sducatlun.  The 
long-held  views  that  education  Is  largely 
a  personal  concern  and  that  educational 
policy  should  be  nuide  by  local  units  of 
government  wUl  have  to  gOL  The  national 
welfare  demands  a  national  system  of  edu- 
cation " 

"SIASSSOOTSMIf"    STTACKZS 

Other  educatori  demand  a  gradual  weak- 
ening of  local  autonomy  over  the  school  and 
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n  Gradual  emergence  of  oontrol  mechantms 
that  are  not  so  socially  and  politically  proK- 
imate  to  the  educational  worker.  Scum  de- 
ride our  historical  love  affair  with  irliat 
•night  be  called  "grassrootslsm"  in  Amertean 
education. 

One  Federal  aid  advocate— Myron  Lleber- 
man  of  the  Educational  Research  Council 
of  Oreater  Cleveland  declares  that  "local 
control  of  education  has  clearly  outUved 
lt£  ubefulnesa  on  the  American  scene,"  that 
■  icx-al  control  cannot  In  practice  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  Ideals  of  a  democratic 
society.'  and  that  "our  present  system  of 
local  control  is  far  more  conducive  to  totali- 
tarianism than  a  national  system  of  schools 
would  be."  In  his  book.  "The  Future  of 
Public  Education."  Mr.  Ueberman  proposes 
that  "local  control  of  education  by  laymen 
should  be  limited  to  peripheral  and  cere- 
monial functions  of  education."  He  states 
that  "the  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  cen- 
tralization Itself  will  hasten  the  establish- 
ment of  professions!  autonomy."  Mr.  Ueb- 
erman concludes:  "I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  about  to  move  rapidly  toward  a  na- 
tional system  of  education." 

If  education  beo-^mes  federallxed  It  will 
not  be  because  tLe  people  want  this  to 
happen.  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of  School 
Adminlstraton  havr  stated:  "At  no  one  time 
win  they  (the  people)  clearly  and  decisively 
take  action  to  make  the  National  OoTam- 
ment  the  predominant  agent  of  edueattooal 
control.  Rather,  niitlonal  control  of  scbools 
will  oome  by  a  process  of  accretlnu  and  in- 
filtration. This  Is  how  it  has  happened 
thus  far." 

It  Is  significant  that  the  demand  for 
Federal  aid  does  not  come  from  those  who 
are  legally  responsible  for  the  schools  and 
their  support — the  boeuxls  of  education  and 
State  governments.  No  witness  repreeent- 
ing  a  State  or  local  board  of  education  has 
appeared  before  a  congressional  oonunlttee 
to  testify  In  favor  of  Federal  aid  for  eome 
years.    Several  have  testified  against  it. 

The  success  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  school  bond  and  tax  Issues  and  the  steeply 
rising  size  of  school  Income  demonstrate 
Uiat  the  American  people  are  Interested  in 
and  willing  to  support  their  schools  in  the 
traditional  manner  without  compulsion  by 
the  National  Government.  But  they  do  need 
more  factual  Information.  It  is  essential  to 
give  adequate  publicity  to  the  facts. 

The  most  frequently  used  arguments  for 
Federal  school  aid  are : 

1  Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  long-estab- 
lished American  tradition. 

2.  The  schools  nre  suffering  from  severe 
shortages  of  classrooms  and  of  teachers  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  financial  support. 

3.  States  and  coramunitles  lack  the  capac- 
ity to  raise  sufflcleat  funds. 

4  Federal  taxes  are  better  than  State  and 
local  taxes. 

Let  us  review  these  arguments 

Argument  No.  1 :  "Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  a  long-established  American  tra- 
dlUon." 

The  National  and  State  constitutions  and 
the  record  of  school  support  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Republic  prove  that  educa- 
tion has  slways  beon  regarded  as  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  State*  and  of  private  groups. 
In  spite  at  this,  some  claim  that  Vederal  aid 
i.s  older  than  the  Constitution.  They  point 
to  the  land  grant«  first  authorlaed  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1786  iie  proof  that  the  principle 
has  long  been  settled. 

It  U  true  that  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  years  deeded  77  mllliOQ  acres  to 
the  States  as  an  endowment  for  the  ■chooU. 
This  was  part  of  the  dUpoeltion  of  more 
than  1  billion  acres  of  the  n*tlffnal  domain 
to  homesteaders,  railroads,  and  other  grottpa 
whom  the  Oovernment  enoouratad  to  develop 
the  West. 


No  grants  or  other  benefits  were  provided 
to  the  13  States  where,  at  the  time,  more 
than  98  percent  of  all  American  children 
lived. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  Congress  would  have 
channeled  all  grants  to  areas  where  almost 
no  American  children  lived  and  none  to 
the  sections  where  the  children  actually  were 
and  needed  an  education,  if  Federal  promo- 
tion or  support  of  education  was  the  pur- 
pose? 

What  happened  subsequently?  Hundreds 
of  proposals  to  provide  national  support  for 
local  schools  have  been  before  Congress 
since  the.  first  bill  waa  introduced  In  1870. 
None  was  enacted.  Meanwhile,  grants  for 
about  100  other  State  and  local  activities 
were  approved  which  will  total  $8  billion  in 
fiscal  1962. 

Some  of  them  affect  the  schools  although 
they  can  by  no  means  be  called  aid  to  edu- 
cation. The  school  lunch  program,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  measure  to  dispose  of  agricultiu-al 
surpluses  and  is  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Some  areas  got 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  communities 
where  expanded  Federal  activities  have  Im- 
posed a  special  burden. 

Only  two  current  school  programs  can  be 
called  aid  to  education,  those  for  vocational 
training  and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1058,  which  Is  due  to  expire  In 
1962.  These  programs,  combined,  total  more 
than  $200  million  this  year,  which  Is  leas 
than  1  percent  of  the  school  budget  and 
slightly  more  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget.  Both  were  enacted 
ostensibly  for  defense  purposes,  and  both 
aim  to  promote  certain  specified  subjects  on 
the  curriculum — a  clear  case  of  control. 

Why  has  Congress  enacted  dozens  of  aid 
programs  for  other  purix>ses  but  almost 
none   for  the   schools? 

A  good  reply  appeared  in  the  report  of  a 
congressional  committee  some  years  ago: 
"Our  schools  are  one  of  the  few  remaining 
bulwarks  of  local  self-government  and  com- 
munity enterprise.  They  should  so  remain. 
They  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  managed 
and  generously  supported.  We  have  today 
too  much  centralization  of  control  over  the 
affairs  of  our  citizens  In  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. We  should  not  add  to  it  by  this  new 
excursion  Into  the  field  of  education. 

Argument  No.  2 :  "The  schools  are  suffering 
from  severe  shortages  of  classrooms  and 
teachers  because  of  inadequate  financial 
support." 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  school  sup- 
port and  the  number  of  classrooms  and 
teachers  have  been  climbing  more  rapidly 
than  enrollment  and  that  many  of  the  short- 
age reports  are  exaggerations. 

One  technique  has  been  to  overestimate 
enrollment  and  to  underestimate  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  classrooms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  when  the  Federal  aid  debate 
Is  hot  and  then  to  adjust  the  figures  after 
Congress  has  gone  home.  For  example,  the 
National  Education  Association  reported 
early  in  1960  In  its  "Estimates  of  School 
Statistics,  1959-60"  that  enrollment  had 
grown  1,447,525  and  the  number  of  teachers 
60.422  over  the  preceding  year.  When  the 
1960-61  edition  of  that  report  was  released, 
the  pupil  Increase  turned  out  to  have  been 
only  1.085,660  while  the  Instructional  staff 
had  grown  70,017. 

The  Office  of  Education,  in  August  1960. 
reported  an  Increase  in  public  school  en- 
rollment (1969-«0  to  1960-61)  of  1.4  mlUlon. 
But  a  comparison  of  the  actual  enrollment 
in  fall  1959  and  fall  1960  now  reveals  a 
growth  of  only  1,018,927  pupils.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
ported early  In  1960  that  school  construc- 
tion had  dropped  from  70,000  classrooms  In 
196»-W  to  62.700  in  1959-60.  This  statement 
waa  given  wide  publicity  and  often  cited  In 
ooogreesional  debates.  But  a  summary  re- 
leased in  January  1961  shows  that  construc- 


tion remained  remarkably  stable.  It  equaled: 
69.500  classrooms  In  1958-59;  69,400  class- 
roomis  In  1959-60;  and  was  estimated  at  69,- 
600  classrooms  in  1960-61. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  360,000 
fewer  pupils  but  10,000  more  teachers  and 
7.000  more  classrooms  In  the  public  schools 
than  Congress  and  the  public  were  told  early 
in  1960. 

The  size  of  the  classroom  shortage  has  long 
been  controversial.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  testified  in  October  1954  to  a  defi- 
ciency of  370.000  classrooms.  He  said  he 
expected  the  deficiency  to  grow.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  predicted  a  llttie  later  that 
schools  would  be  short  600.000  classrooms  by 
1958.  Finding  Itself  under  a  barrage  of 
criticism,  the  Office  of  Education  then  start- 
ed paring  its  shortage  reports  until  they  hit 
a  low  of  132,400  in  the  fall  of  1959.  The  fall 
1960  report,  however,  showed  an  Increase  to 
142,100  although  69.400  new  classrooms  were 
completed  in  the  preceding  year  which — 
after  taking  care  of  a  1  million  pupil  In- 
crease and  a  rejwrted  abandonment  of  17.800 
classrooms — still  left  a  minimum  of  15,000 
classrooms  available  to  redtice  any  shortage 
that  might  have  existed. 

But  in  1960,  as  In  each  of  the  preceding 
years,  several  States  revaluated  their  short- 
ages and  upped  them  by  several  thousand 
classrooms. 

The  reports  on  "pupils  in  excess  of  normal 
capacity"  are  utterly  meaningless.  For  ex- 
ample, Alabama,  where  enrollment  remained 
virtually  stable  between  fall  1958  and  1960. 
and  where  meanwhile  4,184  classrooms  were 
built  (enough  to  accommodate  120.000 
pupils).  Jumped  the  number  of  "pupils  in 
excess  of  normal  capacity"  from  56,000  to 
143.600.  Examiners  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  surveyed  classroom  shortages  in  9 
States  early  in  1960,  and  censvired  some  of 
the  reports  that  had  been  Issued.  They 
criticized  the  proposed  new  classroom  short- 
age report.  But  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  eventually  released 
it  an3rway.  on  his  last  day  in  office — January 
19.  1961. 

The  facts  of  the  classroom  situation  are 
clear-cut.  Since  1954,  when  a  national 
school  plant  inventory  was  taken,  enroll- 
ment in  the  public  schools  has  grown  24 
percent.  The  number  of  classrooms  In  use. 
has  grown  36  percent.  The  number  of  pupils 
per  classroom  has  dropped  from  30.6  to  27.8. 
More  than  half  the  children  are  now  in  class- 
rooms built  since  the  war.  These  are  mod- 
ern rooms  and  will  not  require  replacement 
for  a  long  time.  Within  the  past  decade 
600,000  new  classrooms  were  cc«npleted  while 
attendance  grew  11.5  million,  requiring  an 
addition  of  400,000  classrooms.  So,  about 
200,000  classrooms  were  available  for  replace- 
ment and  reduction  of  class  sizes. 

Tlie  truth  is  that  America's  public  school- 
children are  better  housed  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  and  far  better  than  the 
children  of  any  other  nation. 

The  school -building  outlook  is  good.  The 
recOTd  approval  rate  of  school  bond  issues 
in  1960  suggests  no  slackening  of  building 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  Even  if 
school  construction  should  materially  de- 
cline from  Its  present  level  during  the  1960's. 
it  could  still  produce  all  the  classrooms 
which  the  Office  of  Education  says  are 
needed. 

The  teacher  supply  situation  also  has  Im- 
proved rapidly.  The  Office  of  Education 
raised  its  annual  teacher  shortage  reports 
from  72.000  In  the  fall  al  1953  to  195.000  in 
the  fall  of  1959,  althou^  In  those  6  years 
the  Instructional  staff  in  the  public  schools 
grew  33.4  percent,  enrollment  only  24.6  per- 
cent. The  niunber  of  pupUs  per  teacher 
declined.  When  the  reports  were  sharply 
criticised,  the  Office  of  Bducation  (Mnltted 
the  teacher  shortage  report  from  its  annual 
statistical   survey    in   the   fall   of    1960. 
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Xbe  facta  are  manlfaai.  Tli*  number  oX 
pupUs  par  t—rhrr  haa  drappad  In  tb«  public 
■cboola  tram  8«  In  1000  to  30  In  1930  and 
to  24.4  In  1940-41.  At  ttkia  rata  ibmn  may 
be  only  38  to  34  pupUa  par  taacbar  by  1970. 

We  may  be  faoUig  a  »aattiw  surplus  In 
ttoe  lata  IMO'a.  Solioal  aaraUaoent  Increasca 
wbicli  have  been  ninning  batwccn  1  mUllon 
and  1.3  million  pupOs  annually  In  recent 
years  wUl  fail  to  about  laaU  tbelr  preeent 
alae  by  1970.  But  tba  noBKber  of  college 
degrees  is  expected  to  Jvanp  £rom  405,000  in 
1»«0  to  718.000  in  1970. 

Laat  year  180,000  man  asid  women  com- 
pleted taacbing  cartlOeata  requirements. 
equal  to  81  peroent  of  all  eoUage  studenu 
wbo  earned  a  bachrior'a  degree.  Tbat  per- 
centage baa  risen  from  31  percent  in  1948 
to  SI  peroMit  In  19M  and  remained  stable 
since  tbeo. 

If  It  Is  maintained  tkrough  tbe  1960'8. 
we  will  be  Increasing  the  number  of  newly 
prepared  teacbera  by  U  percent  La  a  period 
wben  school  enrollment  Increases  axe  cut 
la  haU. 

fs  IN  naoHiBa'  »at 


It  la  now  baUsg  admitted  tbat  teachers' 
pay  baa  rlaai  ptupuiUo— >aty  faster  thfui 
the  income  of  other  was*  aad  salary  earn- 
er*. Only  If  compartoon  la  mofde  with  the 
depcsaslian  years  cf  tJbe  ISM'S,  when  In- 
oomae  ganaraUy  fell  sharply  while  teachers 
salaries  suffered  little,  does  It  appear  that 
teachers  have  lost  In  reiatlTe  standing. 

Over  the  past  30  year*  tiM  pay  of  Federal 
dTlllan  acnpioyees  roae  ft  peroent  and  teach- 
ers' salarlea  10«  peroent  <both  in  prloe- 
ad|uste<l  doUara).  How  woMkl  teachers 
have  fared  if  they  bad  been  on  the  Federal 
pajrroll? 

A  survey  by  the  Woanan^  Bureau  of  the 
Labor  Oepartment  rtilanioeert  that  nearly 
two-thirds  ol  recent  wonen  college  grad- 
uates hold  teaching  Joba  and  earn,  on  the 
average.  $150  a  year  more  than  their  class- 
Boates  who  foUowed  otbsr  careers.  More- 
oTer.  virtually  all  at  tboaa  tn  nonschool  oc- 
cupations work  about  MO  days  a  year, 
teachers  only  180  day*.  ^  teachers  get  at 
least  one- third  higher  pay,  on  a  time- 
worked  basis,  than  otbera. 

Currently  almoet  three-fourths  of  the 
public  school  teachers  are  women.  The 
men's  salaries  do  not  coaspare  as  favorably 
with  other  profeaslaaal  workers.  Men 
teachers  earn  less  than  pbyatclans.  lawyers, 
engineers,  and  some  otbera. 

It  appears  likely  that  teaehers  will  not  at- 
tain full  profeasloaal  status  aa  long  as  they 
insist  upon  union-type  wage  scales.  The 
pay  of  other  prof  seal  nsial  workers  is  set  by 
performance  and  by  dManwttated  merit,  not 
by  the  number  of  eoUipt  credits  and  the 
years  served.  Able  and  ambitious  young 
men  geuersUy  prefer 
advance  Is  not  held  to 
ments  with  an  upper  celling;  they  aim  to  go 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  capacity  will  take 
them.    They  can't  do  this  In  the  schools. 

Bven  so,  a  growing  number  of  men  have 
been  applying  for  teaching  Jobs.  In  the 
past  5  years  the  men  teachers  In  tbe  pub- 
lic schools  Increased  47  percent,  women 
teachers  only  18  percent.  The  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation recently  noted  that,  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  male  teachers  In  the  high  schools 
outnumber  women. 

The  teachers'  problem  cannot  be  solved 
until  oertam  basic  cliangea  arc  made  in  the 
progranns  of  teacher  education,  certification. 
and  compensation.  Federal  aid  would  tend 
to  obstruct  rither  than  advance  progress 

The  device  of  State  ptams  to  be  drafted  by 
State  education  departmcnti  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  US.  Oommftaaiotter  of  Educa- 
tion, which  are  required  Tinder  many  of  the 
Federal  aid  bills,  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  those  who  aim  to  turn  voltmtary  plans 
of  school  accreditation  and  teacher  certifica- 
tion into  nationally  ontfcrm  reqalrements. 
This  would  soon  lead  to  a  national  school 
system  In  all  but  name. 


In  which  their 
annual  Incre- 


The  record  ol  public  school  support  stands 
as  dramatic  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the 
AmericjJi  people  in  education  In  th«  first 
60  years  of  this  century  public  coarumpUon 
expenditures  muiUpUed  26  times  but  school 
expenditure*  multiplied  74-rold  (In  current 
dollars).  Simultaneously,  the  population  of 
the  Dnlted  Sutes  grew  &Ught'i>  faster  than 
public  school  enrollment.  Public  schotjl 
outlays  climbed  from  1.5  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Income  In  1900  to  4  perc»mt  In  19«0; 
expenditures  for  all  education,  higher  and 
lower,  public  and  private,  now  approxlm.\te 
6  percent  of  the  national  Income. 

Inadequacies  In  the  curoiit  product  fif 
our  edu"atIon.al  InsUtuUons  cnrinot  be 
blamed  on  Inadequate  support  It  la  un- 
likely that  the  schools  would  h.avc  done  bet- 
ter If  they  had  depended  on  the  National 
O.ivernment  ratlier  Uh;in  St.i'.es  ;uifl  commu- 
nities.    They  might  have  done  worse 

Argument  No  3  "St.-vtes  and  localities 
lack  the  capacity  to  raise  sumnent  funds  " 

Closer  study  shows  that  the  Job  of  sup- 
prrtlng  the  schoo's  w'.M  be  e.-^.r.lcr  !n  the  ne.it 
10  years  than  It  was  In  the  past  decade 

In  the  past  decade  school  enrullment  grew 
f>*ter  than  national  Income  School  rev- 
enues grew  at  more  than  twice  the  rate  of 
enrollment  or  national  Income  Between 
1900  and  1970.  school  enrollment  Is  expected 
to  expand  only  20  percent  to  23  percent — ap- 
proximately half  the  rate  of  the  1950's  Na- 
tional Income  Is  expected  to  grow  t)eiwe«n 
•W  and  45  percent  and  possibly  as  much  as 
50  percent.  Why  should  States  and  com- 
munities not  be  able  to  keep  raising  their 
school  appropriations  sufficiently  In  the 
decade  of  the  1900'b' 

Some  observers  claim  that  Federal  rev- 
enues expand  rapidly  as  the  economy  grows 
but  that  State  and  local  revenues  lag  This 
Is  contrary  to  the  historic  facts  State  and 
lXT.1  revenues  have  consistently  ffrown  faster 
than  either  Federal  revenues  or  national  In- 
come, except  during  wartime 

Since  1944  Federal  revenues  have  risen  68 
percent,  and  State  and  local  revenues  a  spec- 
tacular 259  percent 

Demand  for  Federal  school  aid  has  also 
been  based  on  the  claim  that  the  natiunal 
share  of  tax  collections  has  Jumped  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds  and  that,  therefore, 
tbe  National  Government  ought  to  assume 
a  re.sponslblllty  for  education.  The  record 
shows  that  the  natioaal  slice  of  all  govern- 
mental revenues  increased  only  during  major 
wars.  and  that  the  State  and  local  share  in- 
variably expanded  In  time  of  peace 

The  National  Oovertmient  now  takes  64 
percent  of  all  public  revenues  If  additional 
respoQslblUties  were  piled  on  the  Treasury, 
lu  share  of  re\'enues  would  have  to  rise 

This  would  make  It  even  mcrre  dlfflcult  for 
States  and  localities  t<?  finance  their  activi- 
ties. 

The  claim  of  a  superior  fiscal  capacity  of 
the  Federal  Government  Is  fiction  Federal 
revenues  have  been  Inadequate  Ui  meet  ex- 
penditures 80  percent  of  the  time  In  the  past 
30  years 

Propfjnents  of  Federal  schotjl  aid  seem  to 
assume  that  Amencsn  piU-ents  cannot  or  will 
not  tax  themselves  sufBclently  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  Both  assumptions 
are  absurd  America's  children  do  not  need 
Uncle  Sam  to  protect  them  from  their  selfish 
parents.  If  Congress  will  keep  a  tight  rein 
on  spending  so  that  taxes  can  be  cut.  States 
and  localities  could  then  adjust  their  own 
taxes  to  take  care  of  their  ech  «1  responsi- 
bility. 

The  case  for  Federal  aid  to  low-Income 
States  has  been  greatly  weakened  In  recent 
decades.  Most  of  the  enrollment  Increases 
have  occurred,  and  will  continue  to  take 
place.  In  the  wealthier  States:  Income  dif- 
ferentials have  been  cut  In  half;  teacher  sal- 
aries and  school  conditions  In  general  have 
Improved  relatively  more  In  the  poorer  States 
Nor  should  It  be  forgotten  that  the  dollar 
buys  more  In  some  States  than  In  others. 


Most  Federal  aid  bills  In  recent  yeurs 
would  have  authorized  annual  appropria- 
tions between  1390  million  and  |1  billion. 
They  would  be  of  limited  help  In  a  school 
budget  which  totals  818  billion  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  824  blHlon  to  830  billion 
wlihln  the  next  decade.  The  sums  proposed 
so  far  would  be  mere  token  aid.  A  bill 
totaling  8500  million  or  81  billion  wcnild 
Rtin  leave  the  States  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  95  percent  or  more  of  the  school 
Kuj-pirt.  but  It  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
national  system   of   education. 

Argument  No  4  "Feder.il  taxes  are  better 
than  St.ite  and  loral  taxes  " 

Another  claim  is  that  the  burden  of  Fed- 
eral taxes  Is  largely  borne  by  the  wealthy 
and  the  big  corptiratlons  while  State  and 
!  <oal  t.ixes  are  paid  by  persons  In  middle  and 
1  <w-lncoine  brackets.  The  average  maii  Is 
promised  that  he  cnn  get  tax  relief  by  shift- 
ing local  responsibilities  to  the  Federal  level 
This  invitation  to  soak  the  rich  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  mythology  of  Federal 
.tld 

True.  Federal  lax  rates  are  extremely 
heai-y  In  the  higher  income  brackets,  ruu- 
lUug  up  tu  91  percent  They  Impose  a  se- 
vere penalty  upon  effort  und  economic  suc- 
cess, have  weakened  incentives  and  may 
have  materially  retarded  econonalc  growth  In 
the  United  States 

MiOOLX  CLASS   FAVS   MOST 

But  In  spite  of  these  high  rates,  only  a 
small  share  of  all  tax  collections  comes  from 
wealthy  persons  In  s  country  In  which 
well-being  is  so  widely  distributed  and  In 
which  tbree-fourths  of  all  personal  income 
g(.'es  to  wage  earners,  most  of  the  taxes  must 
be  obtained  from  where  most  of  the  money 
Ls.  th*  middle- In  come  groups.  Only  13  per- 
cent of  tbe  Federal  Individual  Income  tax 
is  derived  from  the  steeply  progressive  rates 

The  fact  Is  that  only  the  small  groups  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom  cf  the  Income 
scale — the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor— sre 
materially  affected  by  a  shift  In  the  method 
of  tiixatlon.  Those  in  between  bear  must  of 
the  taxes,  no  matter  how  levied  or  collected 
They  cannot  escape  by  the  device  of  Federal 
aid 

The  promise  that  Federal  aid  will  give  tax- 
pajrers  and  schools  something  for  nothing — 
money  tbat  wont  cost  anybody  anything — 
has  made  an  undeniable  Impact.  'Those  In 
fav<ir  of  It  are  confident  The  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Education  was  doubled  within  the 
past  3  years  and  tU  expenditures  more  than 
quadrupled  in  the  past  0  years.  But  this  is 
barely  a  beginning  A  memorandum  circu- 
lated within  the  Office  last  fall  predicted 
that  "the  role  of  tbe  Office  of  Education  is 
goln.;    to   explode   In    the   decade   ahead.  " 

The  authors  of  the  memorandum  pijlnted 
to  the  success  of  the  life  adjustment  educa- 
tion movement  which  the  OfBce  of  Education 
sponsored  14  years  ago  and  outlined  a  plsn 
to  develop  a  national  policy  In  education." 
to  :  shape  currlculums  and  organization 
and  remodel  the  public  schools.  This  should 
be  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral Federal  aid.  by  "a  Federal  contribution 
far  t>ey<5ud  anything  seen  in  the  past." 

Whether    these    hopes-  which    clearly    are 
against  the  wUlies  ai^d  the  best  Intereitts  of 
the  .American  people  -  materlalUe  will  depend 
n  the  altitude  of  Congress. 


(From  Human  Events] 

FCDCBAL    CONTBOL    OF    EDUCATION  .     A     CaSK 

HisToar 
I  By  Claude  J  Bartlett.  Ph  D  ) 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  ^deral  aid 
to  education  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
Federal  control  of  education.  As  an  educa- 
tor realizing  the  need  for  additional  funds 
In  the  field  of  education.  I  might  be  willing 
to  accept  the  belief  that  Federal  aid  is  the 
solution  to  the  desperate  need  for  funds  to 
support   the  academic   field.     I  am  basically 
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opposed  to  the  Federal  Oovemmentli  taking 
over  a  responsibility  tbat  la  delegated  to  tbe 
State  and  local  governments  by  tbe  Oon- 
sUtutlon,  but  since  the  local  governmenta 
have  been  so  lax  In  approprlatltig  adequate 
funds,  the  Idea  of  1'Meral  aid  appears  rea- 
sonable on  the  stirf«ce.  "nie  question  that 
Is  the  most  crucial  Is  not  tbe  one  at  eflcleney 
of  Federal  versus  local  gorermncnt  In  tbe 
allocation  of  funds.  alncS  tbls  country  muat 
build  up  its  educational  system  at  any  ooet. 
The  danger  in  Fedeial  aid  to  education  Ilea 
In  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  Fed- 
eral aid  mean  Federal  control?"  Unfortu- 
nately, the  answer  to  this  queetlon  appears 
to  be  "Yes." 

In  19Se  the  Congress  of  thta  eoamtry 
passed  tba  National  Defense  education  MX. 
This  wsa  an  emergency  act  designed  to  build 
up  our  educational  aaytem  in  tbla  oountry. 
This  act  baa  been  an  outatandlng  ekampte 
of  what  Federal  aid  to  education  can  lead  to. 
I  was  directly  InvoUcd  In  two  guidance  and 
counseling  Insttttrteti  (one  as  director)  sup- 
ported under  title  V  of  this  act  and  my  ex- 
periences provide  Bdme  facta  wbteh  offer 
evidence  to  answer  the  cmdal  qnaattoa  to 
Federal  aid  azwl  con&nl.  Tbe  tollovlac  tn- 
cldents  ahould  help  point  out  the  onnee- 
quencsa  that  can  result  from  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

(a)  Lowering  of  academtf  standards:  In 
otir  Institute  last  year  the  standards  for  ad- 
mission of  students  were  lowered  as  a  reaolt 
of  pressure  from  the  Federal  Ooremment. 
We  could  not  find  as  many  qualified  atudanta 
who  were  free  to  attenC  tbe  institute  as  we 
had  agreed  to  train  In  our  contract  with  tbe 
US  Office  of  Bducatlcn.  The  result  waa  tbe 
acceptance  of  many  persons  into  the  area 
of  guidance  wbo  ware  of  questionable  ability. 
This  created  many  admlnlstratlTe  and  tn- 
sunictional  ivoblems  wltbln  tbe  Inatttwte 
leading  to  less  adequate  training  for  tiM 
qualified  students. 

(b)  Stagnation  of  curriculum  and  admin- 
istration: The  rigidity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment policies  would  not  allow  xis  the 
freedom  to  mske  changes  tn  the  currlculura 
snd  administration  lu  order  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  institute.  Since  tbe  plan  of 
operation  for  our  seoond  Institute  liad  to  be 
submitted  before  the  completion  of  our  flxet 

Institute,    rr^-nmin»T\i\at\nT\m    Jog   f>Tft"gt    aS    a 

result  of  our  experience  were  not  Included  la 
our  plan  of  operation.  The  U.fl.  Office  ot 
Education  refused  to  permit  changea  tn  the 
plan  of  operation  even  though  tbe  changea 
did  not  affect  the  cost  of  tfae  inatltute  ea 
bpeclfled  in  the  contract.  Ttaua.  tbe  TmCL- 
eral  Oovernment  dicteted  eurrlcnlum  and 
administration  of  tbe  Institute  aa  'wall  •• 
financial  arrangements. 

(c)  Interference  in  administration  of  col- 
lege: The  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Interfered  wltb  freedom  of  tbe  col- 
lege to  appoint  personnel  to  the  staff  at  tbe 
Institute  which  were  In  tbe  beat  tat 
of  the  total  operation  of  tbe  collaga.  I 
appointed  to  direct  tbe  institute  in 
to  i>ermlt  last  year's  director  adequate  time 
to  perform  his  duties  as  director  of  tbe  Child 
Study  Center,  a  special  operation  of  tbe  col- 
lege for  many  years.  Thla  peraon  was 
appointed  as  acting  director  when  tbe  con- 
tract was  signed,  but  It  was  never  tbe  col- 
lege's Intention  that  he  would  direct  this 
year's  institute,  since  tbls  would  have  cieated 
a  less  eOlclent  operation  of  a  well  astab- 
tished  agency  of  the  College  and  oammnntty. 
The  Federal  Government  rcfiaaed  to  aJlam 
the  change  In  dlrectorahlp  under  tba  terms 
of  the  contract  tbua  interfering  wttb  tbs 
operation  of  tbe  college. 

(d)  Inconsistency  of  tbe  bureaucratle 
niiud:  The  XJ3.  Office  of  Bdwatlon  aUpa- 
lated  that  all  of  our  studente  for  our  ase> 
ond  Inatltute  be  recruited  before  autbotlBa- 
rion  to  hold  the  institute  had  aren  been 
completed.    This  appears  to  be  an  outstand- 
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lag  esample  of  the  inconsistencies  that  can 
occur  under  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

(e)  Fear  of  Federal  power:  As  a  result  of 
tbe  difficulties  encountered,  the  college  chose 
to  cancel  the  contract  for  the  Institute 
rather  than  submit  to  the  whims  of  a  Federal 
botvau.  The  possibility  of  Initiating  action 
wtdeh  might  lead  to  a  reduction  of  Inderal 
tatorventton  In  academic  matters  wits  dls- 
citMed.  Although  the  consensus  was  that 
tbe  action  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  was 
not  wlae.  there  was  a  great  deal  of  n»erva- 
Uon  about  taking  action  which  miglit  lead 
to  less  intervention  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  academic  matters.  The  reason  for 
tbe  reservation  was  a  fear  of  reprisal  by  the 
Pederal  Government,  if  in  the  future,  addi- 
tional funds  were  sought.  Although  all  of 
tbe  i^KTve  incldenU  are  examples  of  how 
Pederal  aid  leads  to  Federal  control  of  edu- 
cation, this  last  incident  appears  to  l>e  the 
key  In  answering  the  question  of  aid  lead- 
ing to  control.  Federal  power  leads  to  fear 
of  that  power  which  leads  to  more  jxjwer. 
Is  this  a  never  ending  chain  of  events,  or  is 
then  still  time  to  stop  It? 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  believe  there  is  no  further  business, 
so  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment, pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  until  11   o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  21  minutes  pm.)  the 
Senate  adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, March  10,  1961,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINAinONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  9,  1961 : 

Dkpaxtmknt  or  Dxfznsx 

Harold  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, vice  Herbert  F.  Tork. 


CONFrnMA-nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  9,  1961: 

Civn.  AxaoHAnncs  Boabo 

Robert  T.  Murphy,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  31,  1066. 

Depaxtmzkt  or  Comnxcx 

Hickman  Price,  Jr.,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Aeaistant   Secretary   of  Commerce. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

THrRSD.AY,  March  9, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ}.,  offered  tte  following  prayer: 

Deuteronomy  10:  20:  Thou  shalt  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God:  Him  shalt  thou  serve. 
and  to  Him  sfidlt  thou  cleave. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  in 
this  moment  of  fellowship  in  prayer,  may 
oar  human  spirit  be  brought  under  the 
apell  of  Thy  divine  spirit  and  be  touched 
to  finer  issues. 

Qrant  that,  in  aspiring  and  attaining 
unto  sreater  nobility  of  character,  our 
highest  wishes  may  be  matched  by  a 


strong  will  and  our  moat  ardent  de- 
sires by  resolute  determinatloa. 

May  we  be  partners  with  one  another 
in  plannhig  and  laboring  for  that 
greater  blessedness  which  our  beloved 
country  and  mankind  have  not  yet 
achieved. 

Make  us  sensitive  and  reqKnsive  to 
Thy  leading  as  we  strive  and  struggle 
for  a  way  of  life  which  Is  meaningful 
and  well  pleasing  unto  Thee. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  i^^jroved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  March  1.  19«1.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
ing  title: 

HJ.  Res.  155.  Joint  reaaiutlan  to  create 
a  Joint  committee  to  ocBunesnorate  tbe 
100th  anniversary  of  tbe  first  Inaugural  of 

Abraham  Lincoln. 


COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  by 
dunection  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  this  committee  may  have  until 
midnight  Monday.  March  13,  to  file  a 
report  on   the   bill  HH.   3935. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There   was   no   (Hijection. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDE!^ 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  102) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  St^£s,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Our  communities  are  what  we  make 
them.  We  as  a  nation  have  before  us 
the  opportunity — and  the  responsi- 
bility— to  remold  our  cities,  to  improve 
our  pattem-j  of  community  development, 
and  to  provide  for  the  housing  needs  of 
all  segments  of  our  population.  Meet- 
ing these  goals  will  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  economic  recovery  and  its  long- 
term  economic  growth. 

In  1949,  the  Congress,  with  great 
vision,  announced  our  national  housing 
policy  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  envlrorunent  for  every  American 
family."  We  have  progressed  since  that 
time ;  but  we  must  still  redeem  this  pledge 
to  the  14  mniion  American  families  who 
currently  live  in  substandard  or  deterio- 
rating homes,  and  protect  the  other  39 
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million  American  families  from  the  en- 
croachment of  blitftat  and  slums. 

An  equal  challence  is  the  tremendous 
urtMUi  growth  that  lies  ahead.  Within 
15  years  our  populatloo  will  rise  to  235 
million  and.  by  the  ycflur  3000.  to  300  mil- 
lion people.  Most  of  this  Increase  will 
occur  in  and  around  urban  areas.  We 
must  begin  now  to  lay  the  foundation.^ 
for  livable,  efficient,  and  attractive  com- 
munities of  the  future. 

LAnd  adjoining  urban  centers  has 
been  engulfed  by  urban  development  at 
the  astounding  rate  of  about  1  million 
acres  a  year.  But  the  result  has  been 
haphazard  and  inefBcient  suburban  ex- 
pansion, and  continued  setbacks  in  the 
central  cities'  desperate  struggle  against 
blight  and  decay.  Their  social  and  eco- 
nomic base  has  been  eroded  by  the  movf - 
ment  of  middle  and  upper  income  ftuni- 
lles  to  the  suburbs,  by  the  attendant  loss 
of  retail  sales,  and  by  the  preference 
of  many  industrial  firms  for  outlying 
locations. 

Our  policy  for  housing  and  community 
development  must  be  directed  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  three  basic  national 
objectives: 

First,  to  renew  our  cities  and  a.ssure 
sound  growth  of  our  rapidly  expanding 
metropolitan  areas. 

Second,  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
all  of  our  people. 

Third,  to  encourage  a  prosperous  and 
efficient  construction  industry  as  an  es- 
sential component  of  general  economic 
prosperity  and  growth. 

The  housing  industry  is  one  of  tlie 
largest  «nployers  of  labor.  Residential 
construction  alone  accounts  for  30  per- 
cent of  total  private  investment  in  this 
country.  The  housing  market  absorbs 
more  private  credit  than  any  other  sin- 
gle sector  of  the  economy  Other 
important  Industries  and  services,  in- 
cluding those  concerned  with  buildmg 
materials,  appliances,  furniture,  and 
home  improvement,  depend  largely  and 
directly  on  new  housing  construction 

For  some  time  the  Nations  home- 
building  Industry  has  been  depressed 
and  housing  output  has  lagged.  Non- 
farm  private  housing  starts  dropped 
sharply  in  1960  to  a  volume  18  percent 
below  1959  and  to  the  lowest  level  in 
the  past  decade.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
this  decline,  one  out  of  every  six  con- 
struction workers  was  unemployed  by 
the  end  of  1960.  25  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier — the  highest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  any  major  American  in- 
dustry. Related  industries  were  also 
seriously  hurt.  For  example,  lumber 
demand  drot^iKd  by  more  than  2  billion 
board-feet  and  roofing  demand  by  nearly 
300  million  square  feet. 

Formerly,  this  kind  of  depression  in 
the  homebuilding  and  related  industries 
could  be  more  easily  met.  But  the 
housing  market  today  is  basically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  only  a  few  years  ago. 
There  is  no  longer  an  enormous  backlog 
of  economic  demand  which  can  be  re- 
leased simply  by  providing  ample  credit. 
Credit  devices  must  now  be  used  selec- 
tively to  encourage  private  industry  to 
build  and  finance  more  housing  in  the 
lower  price  ranges  to  meet  the  unfilled 
demands  of  moderate  income  families. 
It  is  theee  families  who  offer  the  largest 


and  the  most  Immediate  potential  hous- 
ing market,  along  with  those  of  still 
lower  Incomes  who  must  rely  on  low -rent 
public  housing. 

There  are  8  million  families  today 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $2,500,  7  mil- 
lion more  with  incomes  between  $2,500 
and  $4,000.  Among  the  10  million  In- 
dividuaLs  who  live  alone,  nearly  50  per- 
cent have  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,500 
One-third  of  the  6  million  nonwhlte 
hou.seholds  live  in  substandard  hnusinp 
And  our  older  citizens,  a  group  growing 
at  the  rate  of  SOO.oOO  each  year,  have 
special  housing  needs  And  In  addition 
to  all  of  this,  before  this  decade  is  out. 
a  rate  of  construction  of  al  least  2  mil- 
lion new  homes  a  year  will  be  required 
merely  to  meet  the  needs  of  new  family 
units  being  formed 

To  build  this  many  hou.ses  efTiciently. 
at  stable  or  declining  costs  of  produc- 
tion, requires  a  steady  and  progressive 
rise  In  the  rate  of  homebuilding.  be- 
ginning now  To  the  extent  possible,  we 
want  to  do  this  by  helping  private 
market  proce.sses  work  more  effectively — 
particularly  m  a  period  of  slump  Thus 
this  administration  has  already  taken 
measures; 

To  slinuilfite  the  flow  of  mortgage 
money , 

To  reduce  FH. A -insured  mortgage  in- 
terest rates; 

To  reduce  the  sale  of  mortgages  from 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion portfolio,  in  order  to  help  assure 
that  the  Increasing  supply  of  mortgage 
money  goes  directly  to  new  consumei 
borrowers  at  lower  rates  of  interest; 

To  accelerate  urban  renewal  and  low  - 
rent  public  housing  projects. 

To  release  additional  funds  for  col- 
leue  housing,  farm  housing,  and  housmn 
for  the  elderly;  and 

To  remove  restrictions  and  reduce  In- 
tere.st  rates  on  community  facilities 
loans. 

The  combined  force  of  these  steps,  .sup- 
ported as  they  have  been  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  action  to  encouraue 
a  reduction  in  long-term  interest  rates 
will  accelerate  housing  activity  But 
much  more  is  needed 

r    HOUSING  ron  MootaATr  in(  <<\tt  r*MU.ir.s 

Among  the  basic  economic  innovations 
of  the  thirties  was  the  development  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
mortgage  insurance  system,  which  was 
a  precedent  for  the  veterans  loan  guar- 
antee program  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  These  two  programs  made  possible 
a  partnership  between  industry-  and  Gov- 
ernment which  broadened  the  houslnu 
market  and  help  make  homeownershlp 
possible  for  more  than  three-fifths  of 
our  families. 

These  programs  have  aided  many 
families  of  moderate  Incomes,  but  chiefly 
those  with  Incomes  from  $5,000  to  $6,000 
and  more.  Many  additional  families 
could  afford  decent  housing  if  it  were 
made  available  under  programs  more 
carefully  tailored  to  their  resources 

<  A>  To  the  extent  possible,  we  want  to 
meet  these  needs  through  private  enter- 
prise under  the  established  FHA  system 
of  mortgage  financing  i  am.  accord- 
ingly, recommending  that  the  present 
limited  FHA  insurance  of  no-downpay- 


ment  40-vettr  mortgages — now  available 
only  to  families  displaced  by  govern- 
mental action — be  broadened  on  a  tem- 
porary and  experimental  basis  to  include 
any  family,  and  l>e  otherwise  amended 
to  make  these  mortgages  more  attractive 
to  private  investors.  This  broader  pro- 
j'lam  will  offer  an  opportunity  and  a 
cha'.U-niie  to  both  Guilders  and  lenders  to 
vnrci  the  needs  of  middle  Income  families 
th;ou:h  private  eiiti'iprlse  without  Gov- 
c;  nnient    -ub-idy 

'B'  Many  fainllios  with  somewhat 
lower  Incomes,  however,  cannot  afford 
housing  at  current  consti-uction  cost.^ 
and  at  market  interest  rates  even  under 
the  more  Uberal  FHA  program  For 
thes»'  families  I  recommend  enactment 
of  a  new  program  of  long-term,  low  In- 
terest rate  loans  for  rental  and  coopera- 
tive hou.Mng,  financed  from  the  special 
assistance  fund  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  and  processed 
and  supervised  by  the  FHA.  These 
loans  would  be  made  to  cooperatives 
nonprofit  associations,  limited  dividend 
corporations,  and  local  housing  author- 
ities Occupancy  of  these  projects 
would  be  strictly  limited  to  those  Indi- 
viduals and  families  whose  incomes  ex- 
clude them  from  standard  housing  in 
the  private  market. 

II       (II.LPING    LOW    IN<  f)Mr    FAMItlKS 

The  housing  needs  of  many  famihes 
will  not  be  met  by  the  programs  outlined 
above  Goveriuiient  housing  subsidies 
are  required  for  families  with  very  low- 
income.  f»ublic  housing  is  the  only 
housing  they  can  afford;  yet  public 
housing  IS  loo  often  unavailable.  Un- 
less we  increase  the  supply  of  low-rent 
hou.smg.  our  communities  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  slums,  provide  adequate 
community  facilities,  and  rehouse  low- 
Income  families  displaced  by  clearance 
operations.  I  recommend,  therefore 
that  the  present  limitation  upon  the 
u.se  of  the  remaining  authorization  in 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  for  public  hous- 
ing be  removed — thius  authorizing  con- 
struction of  about  100.000  additional 
low-rent  units. 

In  addition,  both  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  In  this  program  In 
the  light  of  experience  are  long  overdue 
Our  program  should  have  maximum 
flexibility  so  that  it  can  best  be  adapted 
by  local  communities  to  their  particular 
requirements.  Local  housing  authori- 
ties should  have  greater  freedom  in  es- 
tablishing priorities  for  admission  of 
tenants  and  to  determine  design.  In 
addition  we  need  a  program  of  demon - 
.stratlon  grants  to  afford  communities 
greater  opportunity  to  experiment  in 
the  field  of  housing  for  low  -income  fam- 
ilies 

III      HOUSING     ton    THE     ELOntLT 

Sixteen  million  of  our  people  are  6.'i 
years  or  older.  By  1970  this  figure  will 
increase  to  more  than  20  million.  Mast 
of  these  elderly  people  have  very  limited 
financial  means.  More  than  half  of  the 
families  headed  by  a  pers<m  over  65  have 
annual  Incomes  below  $3,000  and  four- 
fifths  of  all  i>eople  of  this  age  living 
alone  must  subsist  on  less  than  $2,000  a 
year. 

The  housing  problem  of  the  elderly  is 
attributable    only    in    part    to   low    in- 
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comes — many  have  physical  Infirmi- 
ties limiting  their  activities:  many  need 
access  to  special  community  aervioe». 
Special  equipment  and  aiMrtment  de- 
SI L  IIS  can  make  their  homelife  safer  and 
more  comfortable. 

This  country  carmot  neglect  the  grow- 
ing housing  needs  of  the  elderly,  or  rely 
an  the  overly  limited  steps  previously 
taken.  Two  types  of  affirmative  action 
are  required: 

Inst.  I  recommend  to  the  Congress 
legislation  increasing  the  present  direct 
loan  authorization  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  from  $50  million  to  $100  million. 

Second,  I  shall  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  earmark  50,000  units  of  low- 
rent  public  housing  specifically  for  low- 
income  elderly  persons  and  families. 
Because  of  the  special  equipment  and 
facilities  required  in  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly, aiwl  because  of  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  room.s  per  unit,  I  shall  propose  to 
the  Congress  amendments  to  the  public 
housing  law  increasing  by  $500  per  room 
the  cost  limitation  on  housing  for  the 
elderly.  Furthermore,  because  many  of 
the  elderly  have  such  exceedingly  low 
incomes,  payment  of  an  additional  sub- 
.sidy  of  up  to  $10  per  month  for  each 
housing  unit  occupied  by  them  should 
be  authorized. 

IV     REVITALIZING  OrM  VZMKN  AND  MZTaOPOLITAW 
AKKAS 

Seventy-three  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  central  cities  lort  popu- 
lation In  the  decade  of  the  fifties  when 
our  urban  population  as  a  whole  grew 
rapidly.  Other  powerful  trends  have 
been  eroding  the  central  cities  over  a 
much  longer  period. 

1.  Improving  our  clOes.  If  the  cities 
are  to  recapture  their  econ(»nie  health. 
they  must  offer  better  opportunities  for 
those  commercial,  industrial,  and  resi- 
dential developments  for  which  their 
central  position  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
They  must  strengrthen  their  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  and  thns  attract 
more  middle  and  upper  income  residents. 
They  should  make  space  available  for 
suitable  light  Industries,  especially  those 
which  need  close-in  locations.  And  they 
must  Improve  their  transportation  sys- 
tems, particularly  rapid  transit  services. 

Urban  renewal  programs  to  date  have 
been  too  narrow  to  cope  effectively  with 
the  basic  problems  facing  older  cities. 
We  m\ui  do  more  than  conoem  ourselves 
with  bad  housing — we  must  reshape  our 
cities  into  effective  nerve  centers  for  ex- 
panding metropolitan  areas.  Our  urban 
renewal  efforts  must  be  substantially  re- 
oriented from  slum  clearance  and  linm 
prevention  into  positive  programs  for 
economic  and  social  re««ieratlon. 

<  A )  The  Congress  has  wisely  extended 
the  use  of  urban  renewal  funds  to  cer- 
tain nonresidential  renewal  projects 
which  the  locality  deems  necessary  for 
sound  community  develcHunent.  I  rec- 
ommend that  local  commimities  be  given 
even  wider  discretion  in  determtaitaig 
renewal  areas. 

I B  >  This  program,  if  it  is  to  be  truly 
effective,  must  help  local  eommmiities  go 
beyond  the  project-by-pro)eet  approach. 
I  have  instructed  the  Administrator  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


to  work  with  the  local  officials  in  every 
area  to  foster  this  broader  approach,  in 
which  individual  projects  will  be  devel- 
oped within  the  framework  of  an  overall 
community  program,  a  program  which 
clearly  identifies  the  city's  long-term  re- 
newal needs  and  opportunities  and  the 
rhftng<"g  shape  of  the  city. 

(C)  To  develop  an  effective  long- 
range  program  to  arrest  and  remove 
blight  and  revitalize  our  cities,  local  com- 
munities must  be  able  to  count  on  ade- 
quate and  continuing  support  through 
a  long-term  Federal  commitment.  I 
therefore  recommend  to  the  Congress 
that  new  authorizations  totaling  $2,500 
million  over  a  4 -year  period  be  made 
available  for  urban  renewal  programs. 

(D>  We  must  continue  to  clear  and 
redevelop  slum  areas  only  where  suitable 
housing  is  elsewhere  available  for  oc- 
cui>ants  of  these  areas  who  can  be  hu- 
manely and  fairly  relocated.  Similarly, 
small  businessmen  in  clearance  areas  de- 
serve more  consideration.  I  recommend 
legislation  liberalizing  Federal  allow- 
ances for  reloca'-ion  payments  to  dis- 
placed businessmen,  whenever  the  locali- 
ties are  also  prepared  to  share  in  larger 
compensations. 

(E)  FHA  is  a  major  operating  agency 
in  the  Federal  Government's  total  urban 
renewal  efforts.  It  is  essential  that  it 
perform  this  function  efficiently.  I  have 
already  issued  instructions  directing 
FHA  to  expedite  the  processing  of  ap- 
plications for  insurance  on  properties  in 
urban  renewal  areas.  This  involves  both 
a  streamlining  of  internal  procedures 
and  the  reassignment  of  persoru^l. 

2.  Residential  rehabilitation  and  con- 
servation. As  we  broaden  the  scope  of  re- 
newal programs  looking  toward  newer 
and  brighter  urban  areas,  we  must  move 
with  new  vigor  to  conserve  and  rehabili- 
tate existing  residential  districts.  Our 
investment  in  nonfarm  residential  real 
estate  is  estimated  at  about  $500  billion — 
the  largest  single  component  in  our  na- 
tional wealth.  These  assets  must  be  used 
responsibly,  conserved,  and  supple- 
mented, and  not  neglected  or  wasted  in 
om*  emphasis  on  the  new. 

(A)  I  recommend  to  the  Congress 
enactment  of  new  authority  for  FHA 
to  Insure  a  wide  variety  of  loans  for 
home  Improvement  purposes.  Such  in- 
surance is  needed  to  help  finance  the 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  housing, 
especially  the  backlog  of  over  $300  mil- 
lion in  home  improvements  planned, 
bat  not  yet  started,  in  existing  urban 
renewal  areas. 

<B)  We  must  also  recognize  that  some 
types  of  rrfiabilitation,  while  socially 
desirable,  cannot  succeeed  on  a  volun- 
tary, self -financing  basis.  For  rrtiabfli- 
tated  hotising  to  remain  available  to 
moderate  Income  families,  public  s^isorp- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  may  be 
neoeasary.  I  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress legidation  permitting  the  resale  of 
existing  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas 
at  a  realistic  price  for  rehabilitation. 

8.  Metropolitan  de^-elopment.  The 
city  and  its  suburbs  are  Interdependent 
partB  of  a  single  community,  boiuxl  to- 
gether by  the  web  of  transportation  and 
other  public  facilities  and  by  o<»mBon 
economic  interests.     Bold  programs  in 


Individual  jurisdictions  are  no  long^ 
enough.  Increasingly,  community  de- 
velopment must  be  a  cooperative  venture 
toward  the  common  goals  of  the  metro- 
politan region  as  a  whole. 

(A)  This  requires  the  establishment 
of  an  effective  and  comprehensive  plan- 
ning process  In  each  metropolitan  area 
embracing  all  major  activities,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  shape  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  process  must  be  demo- 
cratic— for  only  when  the  citizens  of  a 
community  have  participated  in  select- 
ing the  goals  which  will  shape  their  en- 
vironment can  they  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  actions  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  I  recommend  therefore  the 
enactment  of  an  extended  and  improved 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  urban  and 
metropolitan  planning.  The  draft  meas- 
ure which  I  shall  siibmit  would  provide 
an  increase  of  the  Federal  share  of 
planning  grants  to  two-thirds  and  an 
increase  of  the  authorization  from  $20 
million  to  $100  million. 

(B)  As  I  stated  In  my  message  to  the 
Congress  on  highways,  I  have  urged  an 
increase  in  joint  planning  between  the 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  including  the  participation 
of  State  and  local  housing  and  highway 
officials,  as  well  as  private  experts. 

v.    LAND    SESEBVXS 

Land  Is  the  most  precious  resource  of 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  present 
patterns  of  haphazard  suburban  devel- 
opment are  contributing  to  a  tragic 
waste  in  the  use  of  a  vital  resource  now 
being  consumed  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Open  space  must  be  reserved  to  pro- 
vide parks  and  recreation,  conserve  wa- 
ter and  other  natural  resoxu-ces,  prevent 
building  In  undesirable  locations,  pre- 
vent erosion  and  floods,  and  avoid  the 
wasteful  extension  of  public  services. 
Open  land  is  also  needed  to  provide  re- 
serves for  future  residential  develop- 
ment, to  protect  against  undue  specula- 
tion, and  to  make  it  pos^ble  for  State 
and  regional  bodies  to  control  the  rate 
and  character  of  community  develop- 
ment. 

(A)  I  am  directing  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  a  long-range  program  and 
policy  for  dealing  with  open  space  and 
orderly  development  of  urban  land. 

(B)  Nevertheless,  this  problem  is  so 
urgent  that  we  must  make  a  start  now. 
I  therefore  recommend  legislation  pro- 
viding: (1)  for  $100  million  to  initiate 
a  program  of  20  percent  grants  to  help 
public  bodies  finance  the  reservation  of 
land — by  acquisition  or  other  means — as 
permanent  urban  open  space  In  the  form 
of  parks  and  other  facilities;  and  (2) 
for  urban  renewal  loans  to  help  local 
agencies  finance  the  acquisition  of  open 
space  for  future  public  or  private  devel- 
opment. In  both  programs  a  pre- 
requisite for  Federal  aid  wlH  be  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
metropolitan  or  regional  development. 


VI. 


COMICVKITT         FACIUnXS        AKB        tntSAN 


(A)  The  availability  and  location  of 

community  facilities  profoundly   affect 
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the  patterns  of  urban  growth  and  the 
coet  of  serving  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tions. 

Private  sources  can  and  should  con- 
tinue to  supply  most  of  the  credit  needed 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  However. 
Federal  assistance  is  required  to  help 
communities  which  do  not  have  ready 
access  to  the  private  capital  market  to 
.schedule  and  obtain  conununlty  faclh- 
ties  construction  and  to  anticipate  fu- 
ture needs.  To  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. I  shall  submit  legislation  to  the 
Congress  authorizing  an  additional  $50 
million  for  public  facilities  loans 

I B '  Nothing  is  more  dramatically  ap- 
parent than  the  Inadequacy  of  trans- 
portation in  our  larger  urban  areas.  The 
solution  cannot  be  found  only  in  the 
construction  of  additional  urban  high- 
ways— vital  as  that  Job  is.  Other  means 
for  mass  transportation  which  use  less 
space  and  e<iuipment  must  be  improved 
and  expanded.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant, planning  for  transportation  and 
land  use  must  go  hand  in  hand  as  two 
inseparable  aspects  of  the  same  process 

But  to  solve  the  problems  of  urban 
transportation  will  test  our  ingenuity 
and  put  a  heavy  drain  on  our  resources. 
While  the  responsibility  for  working  out 
these  solutions  rests  primarily  with  local 
government  and  private  enterprise,  the 
Federal  Government  miist  provide  lead- 
ership and  technical  assistance. 

Accordingly.  I  have  asked  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  undertake  an  immediate 
and  extensive  study  of  urban  transporta- 
tion problems  and  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  their  solu- 
tion. 

VII.     KURAL     HOUSING 

Rural  housing  problems  require  spe- 
cial attention. 

Almost  a  fifth  of  the  occupied  houses 
in  the  rural  areas  of  America  are  so  di- 
lapidated that  they  must  be  replaced. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  rural 
homes  are  far  below  the  level  of  com- 
fort and  convenience  considered  ade- 
quate in  our  Nation.  Both  new  houses 
and  major  repairs,  remodeling,  and 
modernization  of  existing  houses  are 
needed  throughout  our  farm  and  small- 
town communities.  For  example,  only 
one- third  of  our  farm  homes  have  ade- 
quate plumbing.  A  principal  factor 
contributing  to  this  situation  is  the  lack 
of  adequate  credit  In  rural  sections. 

I  A »  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
unused  balance  of  farm  housing  loan  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
due  to  expire  June  30,  IJMJl.  be  extended 
for  an  aidditional  5  years. 

<B"  In  addition,  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Agricxilture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrators  of  the  HHFA 
and  the  VA  to  develop  procedures  to  as- 
sure adequate  credit  for  farm  and  other 
housing  in  rural  communities. 

'C'  Finally,  because  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  every  farm  home  im- 
provement loan  be  supported  by  a  prop- 
erty mortgage  has  too  often  resulted 
in  unnecessary  hardship,  I  recommend 
legislation   permitting   farm   home   im- 


provement loans  to  be  secured  either 
by  mortgages  or  by  other  acceptable 
forms  of  security. 

vm.  rtrmANs  houhing 

The  high  Interest  rates  prevailing  In 
the  past  few  years  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  many  veterans  to  use  their 
right  to  obtain  guaranteed  5'4-percent 
loans  to  purchase  housing  At  the  .same 
time,  eligible  applications  for  direct 
loan.s  in  rural  areas  have  sukvstantlally 
exceeded  the  amount  of  funds  available 
for  such  loans. 

The  basic  solution  to  this  problem  i.s 
to  bring  down  long-term  mortgage  lend- 
ing rates — as  we  are  already  in  process 
of  doing — and  thus  make  guaranteed 
loans  at  5*4  percent  more  attractive  to 
private  lenders. 

But  existing  Federal  program.s  are  also 
important;  and  in  order  to  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  planning.  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  now  extend  the  dura- 
tion of  both  the  loan  guarantee  and  the 
direct  loan  programs  1  which  expire,  in 
most  cases.  In  1962'  concentrating  on 
those  veterans  who  have  served  their 
country  the  longest  and  the  mo.st  re- 
cently— and  expand  the  direct  loan  au- 
thority  above  the  present  $150  million  to 
the  extent  experience  should  demon- 
strate that  guaranteed  loans  are  still 
difficult  for  veterans  to  obtain 

IX.     DEMONSTRATIONS,    TRAINING.     A.ND     RESEARCH 

As  we  proceed  in  developing  a  compre- 
hensive housing  and  community  devel- 
opment program  we  must  constantly 
widen  our  knowledge  of  the  complex 
forces  which  shape  our  urban  way  of  life 
Since  the  begirming  of  the  century  the 
proportion  of  our  people  who  live  in 
ui'ban  and  suburban  areas  has  mounted 
rapidly.  Yet  we  have  lagged  badly  in 
mobilizing  the  intellectual  resources 
needed  to  understand  and  improve  thus 
important  .ector  of  our  civilization 
The  problems  related  to  the  development 
and  renewal  of  oiu-  cities  and  their  en- 
virons have  received  comparatively  little 
attention  in  research  and  teaching. 

To  encourage  ti-ie  study  of  these  press- 
ing problems  and  to  train  a  sufBcient 
supply  of  skilled  manpower  will  require 
a  substantial  commitment  of  resources 
Universities,  private  research  groups, 
professional  and  business  organizations 
can  all  contribute.  But  the  Federal 
Government  must  play  a  key  role  in  sup- 
port of  these  activities — through  leader- 
ship and  financial  assistance. 

tA'  The  Housing  Act  of  1948,  a« 
amended,  and  the  Housing  Act  of  1956 
both  provide  broad  authority  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  the  market  analyses  and 
statistics  needed  by  private  industry,  and 
for  research  into  housing  and  urban 
problems.  I  shall  ask  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  sufBcient  funds  to  carry  out 
these  programs. 

(B>  To  find  ways  to  improve  the  tech- 
nology of  homebuilding,  and  thus  to 
make  better  homes  available  at  lower 
cost,  is  one  of  the  problems  most  in  need 
of  research  and  expienmentation. 
Therefore,  I  recommend  enactment  of  a 
si>ecial  PHA  insurance  authorization  to 
be  used  exclusively  to  help  finance  tests 
and  demonstrations  of  new  approaches 


to  home  design  and  construction  which 
kjive  promise  of  producing  substantial 
savings  in  cost. 

X      A    NEW    DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND 
ITRBAN     ArrAIRS 

Urban  and  suburban  areas  now  con- 
tain the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
population,  and  a  preponderance  of  our 
industrial,  commercial,  and  educational 
resources  The  programs  outlined 
above,  a.s  well  as  e.xisting  housing  and 
community  development  programs,  de- 
serve the  best  E>ossible  administrative 
efflciency.  stature,  and  role  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Federal  Government.  An 
awarencs-s  of  these  problems  and  pro- 
grams -should  be  constantly  brought  to 
the  Cabinet  table,  and  coordinated 
leadership  provided  for  functions  related 
to  urban  affairs  but  appropriately  per- 
formed by  a  variety  of  departments  and 
agencie.s 

I  therefore  recommend — and  shall 
.shortly  offer  a  suggested  pioposal  for  — 
the  establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  a  new.  Cabinet-rank  Depart- 
mrni  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 

CONCLUSION 

A  nation  that  is  partly  111  housed  Ls  not 
as  strong  as  a  nation  with  adequate 
homes  for  every  family  A  nation  with 
ut;ly  crime-infested  cities  and  haphaz- 
ard .suburbs  doe.s  not  present  the  same 
image  to  the  world  as  a  nation  charac- 
terized by  bright  and  orderly  urban  de- 
velopment. To  achieve  our  Nation's 
housing  goals,  to  meet  our  appropriate 
Federal  responsibilities  to  aid  private  and 
local  efforts — and  at  the  .same  time  help- 
ing to  combat  the  present  recession  while 
furthering  lonn-term  growth — I  com- 
mend thi.s  program  to  the  Congress  and 
ur«e  lUs  prompt  consideration  and  enact- 
ment 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  Hoise.  March  9.  1961. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  not  a 
quonun  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum i.s  present. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Houi>e 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll    No     12  I 

AlKfr  Pailun  Peterson 

A.ihiiRirr  Oniy  Powell 

B«rr«"tt  Hosnipr  Hiibaiit 

BUtnik  Jennen  R«>««ce 

BlUch  King.  Culir  Riehlman 

BoKK»  King,  Utah  SUk 

BolliiiK  Lf-bin.ski  Smith.  Vn 

Buckley  Llpncomb  Tmjue.  Tex 

Cramer  Miller.  Thompeoii,  l.a 

Davis.  leiin.  Oeorge  P.  Wrlsht 

DiKft.H  Morrison 

Dooley  Mom 

Tlie  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  398 
Membei-s  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat"  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
.•^Idrration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4610)  to  pro- 
vide a  special  program  for  feed  grains 
for  1961. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  4510, 
with  Mr.  Ikaro  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  through  section  1.  ending  cm  line 
21.  page  4  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. If  there  are  no  further  amend- 
ments to  this  section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  8  in  the 
other  body  the  Wisconsin  Farmers  Union 
1961  action  program  was  placed  into 
the  Congressional  Rjccoro.  I  should  like 
to  quote  to  the  House  at  this  time  one 
paragraph  from  that  action  report: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  sal«  of  Oovem- 
ment -owned  agricultural  conunodltlM  on 
the  market  for  leaa  than  market  prio*  plus 
6  percent  and  carrying  charges.  W*  b«U«T* 
In  rotating  the  commodttlea  In  ■torage, 
especially  pertahable  commodltlM.  witli  new 
crops  or  produce  to  avoid  deterioration,  but 
the  commodltlea  ao  marketed  abould  be  re- 
placed with  an  amount  equal  to  that  taken 
out  ao  aa  not  to  add  to  the  amount  nor- 
mally marketed. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  Wis- 
consin Farmers  Union  is  opposed  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Wisconsin  Farmers 
Union  action  program  for  1961  would 
indicate  their  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
any  Government-owned  agricultural 
commodities  on  the  market  for  less  than 
market  price  plus  5  percent  and  carry- 
ing charges. 

Mr.  PEIXY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  address  mjrself  to  an 
aspect  of  this  feed  grain  bill  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  before.  In  short, 
I  would  point  up  and  protest  the  lan- 
guage which  authorises  obligations  in 
advance  of  appropriations.  In  other 
words,  in  this  bill  we  have  another  ex- 
ample of  the  invasion  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  committee  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  appropriations.  This  is  one  of 
the  devices  often  referred  to  as  ba^- 
door  spending.  In  effect,  the  language 
authorizes  obligations  in  advance  of  ap- 
propriations and  reduces  the  function  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriatlcnis  to  one 
of  honoring  a  commitment  already 
made,  whereas  under  normal  procedure 
we  would  have  a  simple  authoriilnff  pro- 
vision and  then  in  turn  the  bead  of  an 
agency  would  appear  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  under  the  normal 
annual  budget  request.  Under  such  reg- 
ular procedure,  an  agency  would  hare  to 


Justify  the  amount  of  money  requested 
to  carry  out  an  authorized  program  and 
the  annual  scrutiny  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  mean  something. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  day 
will  come  when  the  rules  of  this  House 
and  its  procedures  will  be  such  that  all 
expenditures  for  Federal  agencies  will 
be  brought  under  one  committee  having 
Jmisdiction  over  appropriations.  That 
is  the  only  means  of  achieving  control 
over  spending.  As  long  as  we  have  vari- 
ous devices  for  avoiding  a  proper  justi- 
fication of  spending  before  one  commit- 
tee we  will  continue  to  have  budget 
busting,  inflation  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  our  economy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Since  this  Is  a  1-year  program  and 
since  I  am  not  entirely  certain  as  to 
timing,  I  am  not  going  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  language 
which  authorizes  advance  obligations. 
However,  I  do  strongly  object  to  this 
means  of  financing  and  hope,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  one  day  we  can  elimi- 
nate all  back-door  spending. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Latta  :  On  page 
4,  line  9.  after  the  word  "determine"  strike 
out  the  balance  of  line  9  and  strike  out  lines 
10  through  14. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  proposes  to  strike  out 
the  following  language : 

Price  support  for  com  and  grain  sorghuins 
■hall  be  made  available  on  not  to  exceed  fit 
normal  production  of  each  eligible  farm  as 
determined  by  multiplying  the  harvestsd 
acreage  of  com  and  grain  sorghums  on  t:ie 
farm  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  1959 
and  1900. 

Gentlemen,  If  we  do  not  strike  this 
language  we  have  established  bushelage 
controls  for  American  agriculture.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  I  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  bushelage  controls.  I  think 
the  American  farmer  Is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  bushelage  control  for  agricul- 
ture as  indicated  by  his  vote  at  the  last 
election.  Remember,  in  the  platform  of 
the  opposition  party,  they  stated  they 
were  for  bushelage  controls,  pound  con- 
trols, and  barrel  controls,  and  the  elec- 
tion Indicated  that  the  farmer  was  In 
opposition  to  those  controls.  It  is 
strange  that  when  this  bill  was  presentcKl 
to  otir  committee  by  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  he  did  not  request 
that  we  go  to  bushelage  quotas  or  busli- 
elage  controls.  Tou  will  notice  in  the 
first  section  of  his  bill,  he  says  absolutely 
nothing  about  it.  This  amendment  h:is 
become  known  as  the  Neal  Smith 
amendment.  Also,  it  is  worth  noting 
our  very  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  llSx.  Coolkt]  , 
is  also  opposed  to  this  provision.  He 
feels  as  I  do  that  we  mi^t  Just  as  well 
dose  down  our  research  centers,  if  we 
are  going  to  go  to  bushelage  controls 
because  we  will  be  saying  to  agricul- 
ture—you have  progressed  Just  far 
enough  and  we  do  not  want  you  to 
progress  any  further.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  what  we  want  to  tell  American 
agriculture. 


Our  good  chairman  indicated  that  he 
would  go  along  with  this  bushelege 
amendment,  if  we  were  not  establishing 
a  precedent,  since  this  was  a  so-called 
emergency  measure.  Let  me  say,  we  will 
be  establishing  a  precedent,  if  we  write 
it  into  law  for  1  year.  Those  p)eople  who 
have  been  clamoring  for  bushelage  con- 
trol will  always  be  able  to  point  back  at 
this  act  and  say,  "You  established  it  in 
this  act."  Our  chairman  even  insisted 
that  they  write  something  into  this  re- 
port to  indicate  that  we  were  not  estab- 
lishing a  precedent.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  language  does  what  the  chair- 
man requested.  On  page  3  of  the  report 
the  statement  is  made: 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
emergency  program  for  1  year — not  a  long- 
range  policy  for  agrlcultiire — ^and  that  in 
approving  it  the  committee  has  approved 
certain  features  which  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily look  upon  with  favor  for  a  long-range 
program. 

But  it  says  nothing  about  not  estab- 
lishing a  precedent.  Then  continuing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  statement 
is  made: 

The  same  observation  should  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  the  bill 
limiting  price  supports  on  cfx-n  and  grain 
sorghums  in  1961  to  the  average  production 
of  the  harvested  acres  on  farms  cooperating 
In  the  land  retirement  program. 

This  language  does  not  state  that  a 
precedent  for  future  farm  legislation  is 
not  being  established  nor  could  this  Con- 
gress preclude  future  Congresses  from 
regarding  this  bushelage  amendment  as 
such. 

So  I  say  if  you  are  for  bushelage  con- 
trol, voto  against  my  amendmmt;  but 
if  you  are  against  bushelage  control, 
stipport  my  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps I  did  not  make  my  position  clear 
yesterday  on  this  proposal,  but  I  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  now.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  principle  that  is  involved  in  the 
language  in  the  bill  for  very  good  reas- 
ons, and  I  think  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  opposes  it. 

But  when  you  realize  that  this  is  Just 
a  1-year  program,  and  the  administra- 
tion suggests  that  we  put  it  on  an  aver- 
age yield  per  acre,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
it.  But  we  made  it  perfectly  clear,  and 
I  want  the  debate  to  make  the  con- 
gressional history  perfectly  clear,  that 
we  do  not  intend  this  as  a  precedent. 

My  reason  is  that  I  believe  it  tends  to 
penalize  good  farming.  I  had  a  good 
demonstration  of  that  on  my  own. farm. 
I  would  hate  to  freeze  for  future  gen- 
erations the  record  of  the  production  on 
the  farm,  for  instance,  under  my  opera- 
tion. I  am  one  of  these  absentee  oper- 
ators who  tries  to  farm  by  remote  con- 
trol. Just  to  be  specific,  I  let  a  neighbor 
use  some  of  my  tobacco  land  last  year. 
He  was  an  on-the-job  farmer  and  a  good 
farmer.  He  doubled  production,  and  he 
doubled  income. 

I  do  not  feel  I  should  penalize  my 
grandchildren  who  might  turn  out  to  be 
good  farmers,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
oppose  this  as  a  precedent,  because  it 
takes  away  something  that  a  farmer 
should  have,  and  that  is  the  Incentive  to 
increase  the  unit  yield. 
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Carry  this  to  its  loslcal  conclusion  and 
we  would  do  away  with  agricultural  col- 
le8:es  and  experiment  stations,  and  do 
away  with  all  agricultural  research  and 
freeze  farms  at  this  level,  take  away 
from  our  farmers  the  arts  of  production, 
and  they  have  mastered  tne  arto  of  pro- 
duction. We  would  tell  them  they  have 
gone  far  enough,  that  we  would  not  per- 
mit any  increases  on  this  farm  and  tliat 
farm  and  the  other  farm.  I  am  sure 
that  IS  the  reason  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  opposes  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  oppose  it.  But  what  else  can  we  do? 
We  must  have  the  average.  You  cannot 
go  bade  now  at  this  late  date,  now  that 
It  is  only  2  weeks  before  planting  time, 
and  get  the  actual  production  fissures  on 
each  farm.  So  we  must  take  the  average. 
As  I  say,  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
long-range  program. 

I  know  the  amendment  was  ofTcrcd  in 
good  faith  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI.  but  I  hope  it  will  be  de- 
feated and  that  this  1-year  program  will 
be  supported. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  House 
to  pause  for  just  a  moment  and  look  at 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  look  at  what 
the  platforms  of  both  parties  promised 
to  do.  When  you  talk  about  the  soil 
bank  you  talk  about  taking  minerals  out 
of  production  on  the  farm.  If  we  want 
to  stop  taking  minerals  out  of  the  land 
by  way  of  soil  bank,  why  should  we  at- 
tempt to  put  minerals  back  into  the  land 
in  the  form  of  fertiliser  to  increase  pro- 
duction? 

If  a  producer  uses  a  lot  of  fertilizer  it 
should  increase  the  yield;  in  other  words, 
by  putting  fertilizer  or  minerals  in  the 
form  of  fertilizer  into  com.  without  the 
provision  that  is  in  the  bill  the  producer 
will  get  more  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment. If  one  raises  more  than  a  normal 
jrield  he  can  market  the  com.  If  he  can 
do  it  profitably  on  the  open  market,  he 
can  go  ahead  and  do  It.  If  he  wants  to 
feed  it.  he  can. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  this  not  leave  you 
with  the  proposition  that,  on  that  part 
of  your  land  on  which  the  Government 
is  paying  you  to  reduce,  you  have  no  new 
incentive  to  increase  that  production 
above  your  normal  production,  but  where 
the  Government  Is  not  Involved,  where 
the  Government  is  not  paying  anything. 
you  have  the  same  Inducement  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  amount  that  you 
have  at  the  present  time?  You  have  all 
the  inducement  you  ever  have  had  to 
improve  your  farm  practices,  but  the 
Government  is  not  going  to  pay  you  to 
produce  an  extra  surplus. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
You  are  stopping  the  Government  fi- 
nancing of  putting  this  fertilizer  into 
these  yields.  It  wotiM  have  a  diminishing 
effect  on  the  effcettvcaess  of  the  bill. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do,  whether  by 
the  soil  bank  program  or  any  other  pro- 
gram, is  to  reduce  the  minerals.  We 
also  want  to  encourage  not  putting 
them  back  in  the  form  of  fertilizer. 


The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Latta  I . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr  Latta >  tiieie 
were — ayes  5,'-.  n^^es  61. 

So  the  amend.ncnt  was  rejected 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chanman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la.-;t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  clar- 
ify a  point  that  appi^rently  has  become 
.somewhat  confuted  across  the  country. 
We  h:ive  heard  from  t>oth  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  ccrta.nly  it  has  been  my  un- 
derstandinc.  that  llus  i.s  a  voluntary  pro- 
pram,  that  there  is  no  compulsion,  no 
attempt  at  compulsion  m  this  bill,  that 
it  shall  not  be  mandatory  for  anyone  to 
participate  in  t^c  pro  rum  who  does  not 
want  to. 

I  would  like  to  clarify  a  question  that 
comes  to  mo.  and  I  would  appreciate  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  if  I  miKht 
have  it. 

This  quo.'ition  camr  to  me  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  in 
North  Dakota  wherein  he  asked  that  I 
try  to  clarify  this  matter  for  him  In 
the  ab.';ence  of  any  furt!ier  time  I  do  not 
know  how  to  find  ttie  answer  to  Uio 
question  any  better  than  right  here  and 
right  now.  As  I  .said,  it  has  been  reiter- 
ated aeiain  and  aeain  that  this  program 
i.s  a  completely  voluntary  program;  that 
no  one  has  to  participate  m  it  luiless  he 
so  desires. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  which  he  rnclo.scs  a  postage-free 
card  that  apparently  is  a  followup  on  a 
previous  request  from  the  local  ASC 
office  for  information  that  they  will  need 
to  implement  this  feed  gra:n  program  we 
have  under  consideration  here  today 
Apparently  my  constituent  did  not  send 
in  the  requested  information.  The  in- 
formation requested,  as  I  think  most  of 
the  committee  understand,  would  be  the 
acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of  feed 
crops  during  tl^ie  years  1959  and  1960 
This  card  apparently  was  sent  out  when 
the  information  sheet  was  not  returned 
to  the  ASC  office.  This  is  what  the  card 
states,  and  I  think  my  question  will  be 
clear  when  I  read  the  card 

It  is  headed  "Eddy  County  ASC  Office. 
New  Rockford,  N.  Dak."  And  it  empha- 
sizes in  caps  at  the  top  of  the  card  "Re- 
minder." 

The  mes^iage  on  the  card  reads,  as 
follows : 

Thla  U  to  remind  you  that  aa  of  tiita  mail- 
ing, you  hiive  not  Qled  a  cump!et«  acrea^;^ 
report  of   the   1961    feed   grain   progr.im. 

The  Secretary  announced  tliat  it  will  t>e 
mandatory  for  all  producers  to  flle  these  acre- 
ages regardless  of  whether  he  plans  on  par- 
ticipating In  thU  program  This  must  be 
completed  by  March  20 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  that 
comes  to  my  mind  is  this,  and  it  would 
come  to  my  mind  as  an  individual  who 
does  not  intend  to  participate  in  this 
program.  becau.'e  the  farming  that  we  do 
is  to  raise  feed  that  we  use  on  our  farm. 
And,  I  am  sure  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  this  country  that  will 
have  no  intention  of  participating  in  this 
program,  not  b<acause  of  any  particular 
aversion  to  the  program,  but  because 
there  is  no  need  or  no  benefit  so  far  as 
the  particular  farm  is  concerned. 


Now  I  would  like  to  have  the  chairman 
explain  tiiis.  Does  he  believe  the  com- 
mitter intended  to  make  it  mandatory, 
Uiat  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
fuj-ni.sli  this  complete  detailed  informa- 
tion tiiat  IS  requested  by  tlie  various  ASC 
ofTices  OS  a  part  of  the  record  that  tliey 
noed  ' 

Mr  COOLEY.  Will  the  gentltnia'i 
please  lot  nio  .s<^r  the  card? 

M:  ilORT.  Yes,  I  will  be  very  iiap- 
py  to. 

Mr  COOLLY.  Well.  I  minlu  answer 
by  saym;;  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
quit-  certain  that  whoever  issued  this 
card  had  not  been  accurately  advised. 
bLCau.se  I  know  of  no  p.ovision  m  exist - 
in;  li»w  that  ma.kes  it  mandatory  upon 
the  farmer  to  make  any  sort  of  report 
to  any  .sort  of  committee  m  connection 
witii  the  matter  we  are  discussing:  This 
appears  to  be  an  official  document,  but 
I  do  not  know  Mho  authorized  it  to  t>e 
ix->urd  And.  I  am  quite  certain  the  tjen- 
tkrnan  will  aijree  that  the  person  who 
Lssuod  a  called  for  a  report  tiiat  is  not 
mandatory.  There  is  nothing  tiiat  re- 
quiM'.s  llie  farmer  to  tell  *hat  he  pro- 
duced last  year  It  is  not  m  the  Fed- 
eral law.  but  there  may  be  some  State 
lobulation  about  it. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i.;('ntleman  yield? 

Mr  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mmne.sota. 

Mr  QUIP.  Did  I  understand  the 
chairmnn  of  the  Committee  on  At^ri- 
c'llture  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
pn  .sent  law  which  would  empower  the 
Secrrtary  making  mandatory  thi.s 
rf^port' 

Mr  COOI.EY  I  do  not  know  of  any 
provision. 

Mr  QUIK  I  just  a.sked  so  that  I  un- 
d'^rstand  it  correctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
«entleman  from  North  Dakota  ha."j 
<'xpired 

Mr  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Short)  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinoi.s':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  comes 
almost  to  the  point  of  what  has  been 
bothering  me.  This  is  a  temporary  1- 
year  measure.  What  we  do  here  today 
may  well  set  the  pattern  when  perma- 
nent legislation  is  later  considered  by 
this  body  In  other  words,  we  here  and 
now  are  moving  toward  later-to-be-im- 
posed, ab.solute  and  strict  controls  and 
a  regimented  agriculture.  I  hope  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  ABERNETTHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlema;.  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman ha«  rendered  a  very  fine  service 
in  bringing  the  contents  of  this  card 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  Hou.se.  I  think  it  might  be  appro- 
priate  that    the   gentleman   resixjnd    to 
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his  constltuMit  by  saying  that  there  is 
nothing  In  the  bill  nom'  before  the  Hoose 
or  In  the  report  conoemlng  It.  Of 
course,  the  report  could  not  be  used  In 
the  matter  of  requiring  that  Infomia- 
tlon  of  anyone. 

In  other  words,  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
bill  now  before  us  that  would  require 
your  constituent  to  report  any  kind  of 
information  to  anyone  or  even  to  re- 
quire him  to  participate  in  the  inrognun. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  Of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [liCr. 
Short]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  SaokTl 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeetlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  point  this  out  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  in  the  bin  that  says 
that  the  program  is  going  to  be  either 
voluntary  or  mandatory.  From  he«ring 
the  Secretary  <A  Agriculture  I  would  say 
it  was  his  Intention  that  the  program 
should  be  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
committee  report  on  page  3  says  so  a 
couple  of  times.  But  I  do  not  beUere 
there  is  anything  In  the  bill  itself  that 
says  that  it  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  And  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  says  it  is  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  SHORT.  That  Is  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago ;  it  says  neither. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  say  this  fur- 
ther. This  card  came  to  me  only  within 
the  last  hour.  I  called  down  to  the  De- 
partment to  try  to  verify,  If  I  could,  the 
administrative  request  that  went  out  to 
the  various  State  ASC  offices  or  to  the 
county  ofSces.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
get  the  report  yet.  If  I  do  get  it,  I  shall 
report  It  to  the  House. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
ShoktI  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Iatta:  Page 
4,  line  17  after  the  word  "sorghuns,'* 
Btrlke  out  the  word  '*soyt>eaiia.'*  and  Una  IT. 
after  tbe  word  "gralm"  strlka  out  tha  word 
"or"  and  page  4.  line  18,  atrlke  out  tba  worda 
"ollaeed  cropa". 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  attempts  to  restrict  this  bill 
to  feed  gndns.  When  this  bill  was  in- 
troduced and  presented  by  the  Seeretary 
of  Agriculture  to  our  committee  It  ooo- 
cemed  itself  only  with  feed  grains.  Soy- 
beans were  added  to  the  bill  in  oommit- 
tee.  Never  before  have  soybeans  been 
considered  a  feed  grain.  They  should 
not  be  so  considered  now. 

What  does  this  amendment  accom- 
plish? It  says  In  so  many  words  that 
before  you  can  get  price  support  for 
soybeans  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  not 
feed  grains,  you  must  participate  in 
the  com  program.  That  seons  real  fair 
now,  does  It  not.  Mr.  Chairmant  liSi 
us  put  the  shoe  on  tbe  other  foot.  Let 
us  say  to  our  cotton  farmers— 4Uid  they 


have  some  down  In  Texas.  I  under- 
stand— that  before  you  can  get  price 
support  for  your  cotton  you  must  put 
your  com  Into  this  program.  Cotton,  I 
readily  admit.  Is  not  a  feed  grain.  I 
am  sure  the  proponents  of  the  provision 
to  put  soybeans  into  this  com  program 
will  readily  agree  that  it  is  not  a  feed 
grain.  So,  if  it  is  not  fair  to  put  cotton 
into  the  com  program,  then  it  is  not 
fair  to  put  soybeans  into  the  com  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further  and  say  to 
those  people  who  might  be  raising  to- 
bacco and  com  that  before  you  can  get 
price  support  for  your  tobacco  you  must 
put  your  com  In  imder  the  program. 

So  what  I  am  attempting  to  do  now  is 
to  limit  this  bill  to  feed  grains  and  not 
to  penalize  the  soybean  producer  be- 
cause he  does  not  desire  to  go  into  the 
com  program.  Certainly  in  fairness  to 
this  soybean  producer  you  should  go 
along  and  support  this  amendment  and 
strike  soybeans  from  this  feed  grain 
bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  \b  absolutely  correct, 
because  In  that  language  are  other  oil- 
seeds. For  Instance,  the  flax  producers, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  them  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Dakotas,  will  have  to  go 
Into  the  program  before  they  can  take 
advantage  of  any  price  support  there 
might  be  on  flax.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  very  good  and 
^lould  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL  Is  it  not  possible  that  soy- 
beans are  in  here  for  another  reason? 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Income  would 
be  raised  12  percent  through  this  pro- 
gram were  soybeans  put  in  here  so  that 
acres  could  be  diverted  to  soybeans, 
which  are  a  more  profltable  crop,  and 
on  that  part  that  Increase  would  be  de- 
rlTed  from  soybean  production. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
what  the  reason  was  for  including  soy- 
beans in  this  bill.  I  have  my  suspicions. 
however. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  made  a  rather  appealing  argu- 
ment but  it  is  based  on  an  entirely  false 
premise.  It  often  happens  that  an  argu- 
ment based  upon  a  false  premise  comes 
to  wrong  conclusions.  The  gentleman 
amumed.  In  the  first  place,  that  there  is 
an  identical  situation  relating  to  cotton 
and  soybeans.  I  am  sure  he  overlooks,  as 
do  so  many  of  those  who  have  enjoyed 
special  privileges  for  a  long  time,  the 
special  privileges  which  he  and  his  people 
hare  enjoyed. 

The  cotton  people  for  a  great  many 
years  have  had  allotments  and  quotas, 
they  have  had  both  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas.  The  cotton  peo- 
ple cannot  plant  unlimited  amounts  of 
cotton.  Theirs  is  not  volimtary.  theirs 
is  mandatory.    That  is  also  true  of  to- 


bacco and  of  peanuts,  and  of  rice.  Those 
people  are  under  a  specific  legal  limita- 
tion. They  cannot  increase  their  acre- 
age of  cotton  or  of  those  other  controlled 
crops. 

The  soybean  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
have  never  been  under  any  kind  of  con- 
trol. They  could  and  they  can  and  they 
now  do  plant  all  of  the  soybeans  they 
want  to.  This  of  itself  is  a  vital  di-ffer- 
ence,  but  in  addition  the  soybean  people 
are  getting  a  very  suljstantial  increase 
in  support  price  this  coming  year.  I 
believe  the  supFKDrt  price  is  being  set  at 
$2.32,  a  very  substantial  increase.  If  soy- 
bean growers  are  to  get  such  a  large  in- 
crease in  support  prices  and  at  the  same 
time  have  no  controls  whatsoever,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  might  very  well 
be  expected  to  cooperate  in  the  feed 
grain  program,  if  they  are  going  to  also 
grow  feed  grain.  It  might  well  be  sug- 
gested that  if  they  are  going  to  partici- 
pate in  this  sharing  of  Government 
funds  on  the  one  hand  as  soybean  pro- 
ducers, and  if  they,  at  the  same  time  put 
their  other  hand  out  ana  say  they  ought 
to  have  Government  fimds  as  feed  grain 
producers,  they  ought  somewhere  to 
wash  their  hands  and  come  into  court 
v.'ith  a  little  cleanliness. 

The  people  who  are  growing  the  con- 
trolled crops  must  keep  within  their 
allotment  or  they  are  heavily  penalized. 
So  there  is  a  very  distinct  difference  be- 
tween cotton  and  soybean  producers. 
The  gentleman  did  not  say  he  wanted 
to  require  this  cross-compliance  on  cot- 
ton. 

Then  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  control-of -feed-grains 
proposition,  in  spite  of  the  contrary  sug- 
gestion by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Of 
course  it  is.  It  applies  to  the  soybean 
producer  but  it  also  applies  directly  to 
feed  grains. 

Only  when  he  is  growing  feed  grains 
must  a  farmer  come  into  compliance, 
and  unless  he  is  growing  those  feed 
grains  or  unless  he  Is  getting  a  support 
price  for  an  imcontrolled  crop,  he  is  not 
touched  by  this  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  is  one  thing  I  think 
we  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body,  however,  in  connection  with  your 
comments.  If  we  take  land  out  of  pro- 
duction in  the  State  of  Iowa  and  in  the 
rest  of  these  Midwestern  St^taa^m^ere 
we  have  been  produclngy^m  or  soy 
beans  or  anything  else^wecannot  plant 
cotton,  tobacco,  peanirti^  and  rice,  and 
when  you  take  these  acres  out  down 
South,  there  is  a  movement  of  these  feed 
grains  to  your  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  just  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  gentleman  to  un- 
derstand. I  must  apologize  if  I  did  not 
make  this  point  plain.  That  is  exactly 
the  point.  We  cannot  transfer  feed 
grain  to  cotton  or  any  other  allotted 
crop.  We  caimot  plant  cotton  because 
we  already  have  our  cotton  allotment 
and  we  cannot  increase  It.  You  cannot 
get  a  cotton  allotment,  if  you  have  not 
beeii  planting  cotton  and  you  cannot  go 
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to  planting  cotton  Just  because  you  go 
out  of  feed  grain.  You  take  your  land 
out  of  feed  grains  and  you  have  no  op- 
portunity to  plant  cotton,  and  you  have 
no  opportunity  to  plant  rice,  and  you 
have  no  opportmittr  to  plant  peanuts. 
and  that  Is  a  legal  regulation  and  not 
simply  a  matter  of  economics. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Ttw  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  l^xas  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  1  man  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objecUon. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  olijection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  You  have  given  us  quite 
an  arirument  as  to  why  cotton  should  not 
be  included  here.  I  did  not  mean  to  take 
your  5  minutes  tJilking  about  why  cot- 
ton should  not  be  put  in.  but  I  would  ask 
you  to  take  1  minute  to  explain  why  soy- 
beans should  not  be  in  this  law. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Because  we  are  trymg 
to  rediice  the  productk>n  of  feed  grains. 
We  are  trying  to  see  that  a  man  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  increase  his 
production  of  two  or  three  supported 
crops.  The  feed  grain  oooperator  will 
receive  support  at  a  substantial  price 
level.  The  soybean  grower  will  be  sup- 
ported at  a  handsome  support  price.  We 
are  simply  trying  to  say  that  if  you  are 
going  to  get  the  support  price  from  the 
Government,  you  must  comply  on  feed 
grains  and  not  produce  excessive 
amounts  of  feed  grains.  We  want  to  sU^^p 
this  buildup  of  surpluses  of  feed  grains 
which  at  present  involves  $4  bUlion 
worth  of  unnecessary  feed  grains. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  because  I  believe  soy- 
beans and  oilseeds  ought  to  l>e  included 
in  the  bill  in  determining  eligibility  for 
price  supports.  The  reason  we  included 
oilseeds  is  that  when  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  came  before  our  committee, 
he  announced  a  soybean  program  in 
which  he  would  increase  price  supports 
to  12.30.  I  understand  the  growers  or- 
ganization did  not  want  that  high  an 
increase  in  price  siipports.  I  under- 
stand from  them  that  the  highest  that 
any  of  them  wanted  was  $2.15.  I  under- 
stand that  many  of  the  processors  urged 
an  increase  to  $2.15  and  there  was  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  of  us  who 
come  from  the  soybean  growing  areas 
that  increases  in  production  would  be  so 
great  at  $2.30  supports  that  we  would  be 
bringing  soyt>eans  into  the  same  kind  of 
trouble  that  wheat  and  some  of  the  other 
commodities  are  now  in.  If  they  were 
left  out  of  the  bill,  then  what  might  have 
happened?  Farmers  would  have  elected 
to  stay  out  of  this  pntgrum.  and  then  be- 
cause this  is  a  1-year  program  not  only 
have  diverted  their  oom  acreage  to  soy- 
beans, but  diverted  hay  land  into  soy- 
beans as  well.  This  program,  as  it  is 
now  spelled  out.  would  prevent  that  from 
happening  because  the  farmer  must  com- 
ply in  order  to  get  his  price  supports 
on  soybeans  and  he  must  also  increase 
his  soil  conserving  crops  by  the  same 


amount  that  he  reduced  his  crop  of  com 
and  grain  sorghums.  This  would  control 
the  situation  ko  that  there  would  not  be 
a  change  from  hay  to  soybeans  or  other 
feed  grains  or  oilseeds. 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  and  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
We  have  to  watch  soybean  production 
rather  carefully.  The  way  we  are  going 
into  the  production  of  soybeans  in  the 
corn  and  soybean  areas,  we  may  well 
wiiKl  up  with  a  real  surplus  in  .soybean.^. 
This  Ls  a  strict  cross-compliance  provi- 
sion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  .^ay  that  If  we  had 
had  strict  croiss-compliance  durlnx  past 
years  we  would  not  t>e  involved  in  the 
mess  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  .surely  l.s  tme  If 
we  had  had  cross-compliance  on  all 
crops  we  would  not  have  the  cotton 
fanner  reducing  his  cotton  acreage 
while  at  the  same  time  planting  them  to 
feed  grains  in  competition  with  us;  we 
would  not  have  the  wheat  farmer,  for 
Instance,  reducing  his  wheat  su;reage  and 
putting  in  feed  grains  In  competition 
with  us  In  feed-grain  areas.  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  had  cross-compliance  for 
the  past  many  years 

Mr.  LATIA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.     I  yield 

Mr  LATTA  Did  not  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  state  when  he  was  before 
the  committee  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  was  to  get  some  farmers  who 
were  producini,'  corn  into  producing  .«»y- 
bearis? 

Mr  QUIF  Yf.s;  that  wa.'?  his  purpose 
But  we  put  8<)yl)eans  in  the  bill  so  no 
one  could  divf  rt  soy  acres  to  soybeans 

Mr.  LATTA.     Yes 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairm.in. 
will  the  gentleman  yield"* 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  yield 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Does  not  the 
gentleman  remember  when  people  took 
corn  acreage  out  of  production  under 
the  acreage  reserve  pro'jram  but  then 
put  in  additional  acres  of  grain  sor- 
ghums, so  that  in  the  end  they  produced 
almost  the  .same  tonna^ie  of   feed? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  why  the  agricul- 
tural re.'^crve  did  not  work  a.s  well  as  it 
could  have  if  we  had  had  strict  cro&.s- 
compliance  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.«itlon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  iffered  by  Mr  AirNoa  Page 
4.  line  13.  strike  out  the  worda  '  average 
yield  per"  and  strike  out  line  14  and  Inaert 
the   words     "normal   yield  " 

Page  6.  line  4.  strike  out  line  4  and  In- 
sert the  words  "normal   yield." 

Page  6,  line  10.  strike  out  the  word  "aver- 
age" and  on  line  11  strike  out  the  words 
"yield  per  acre  for  the  farm  for  1959  and 
li>60"  and  insert  '"normal  yield  '" 

Page  8.  line  12.  strike  out  the  words  "In 
de-"'  and  strike  out  llnea  13  through  18  and 
Insert   the  folic  wing: 


""For  the  purposes  of  thU  Act,  '"noraial 
yield"  for  any  farm.  In  tlie  case  of  com  or 
grain  sorghum.  sbaU  be  the  average  yield 
per  bLCT*  uf  corn  or  grain  sorghum  fur  thj 
form  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  condl- 
tlon.n  and  for  trends  In  yields,  during  the 
nve  calendar  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  yenr  In  which  such  normal  yield  Is  de- 
termined If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are 
not  available  or  there  la  no  actual  ytald.  than 
the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shaU  b«  ap- 
praLiicd  in  accordance  with  regulations  ot 
the  .SecrciiU-y.  taking  Into  oonalderation  ab- 
ni>rir.  1  weulher  conditions,  the  normal  yield 
T.  r  the  covinty.  and  the  yield  In  years  for 
»!i:<-h  dat.\  arc  nvllable  " 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  during  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  I  explained  in  part  what  I  had  in 
nund  m  offering  this  amendment.  At 
liiat  time  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
nmu>e.  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, very  frankly  stated  that  objectively 
I  was  going  in  the  right  direction.  He 
Uiought  the  mo6t  serious  criticism 
might  be  the  lack  of  information  on 
crop  acreage  and  that  it  might  not  be 
available  m  certain  States  for  the  5-year 
period  1955-60.  Regardless  of  that.  I 
feel  m  all  fairness,  and  in  Justice,  and 
in  equity  to  the  average  corngrower 
Uiroughout  the  great  Midwest,  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  If  we 
follow  the  basis  set  forth  in  this  bill 
of  only  the  crop  years  1959  and  I960 
we  are  going  to  work  a  great  injustice 
against  many  of  our  good  corn  farmers 
throughout  the  country  who  have 
strictly  adhered  to  good  farm  soil  con- 
-servation  practices,  and  crop  rotation 
plans  in  their  farm  operations.  In  other 
words,  the  farmers  who  obtain  acreage 
basis  on  the  years  1959  and  1960  average 
yield,  will  be  tremendously  benefited. 
The  normal  yield  should  be  placed  on  a 
5-year  average  if  it  is  to  be  fair.  In 
other  words,  the  man  who  has  helped  to 
create  this  surplus,  who  has  filled  up 
the  stora»:e  bins,  the  farmer  who  has  in 
the  last  2  years  farmed  his  place  ffom 
fence  to  fence  reaps  the  benefit,  and 
the  man  who  has  strictly  adhered  to 
good  farming  practices,  the  efBcient 
farmer,  is  penalized. 

I  triist  my  amendment  may  be 
adopted,  and  ask  your  support  to  see 
that  It  l.s. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AREND6  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr  COOLEY  As  I  said  yesterday.  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  gentleman's 
objective,  and  would  be  inclined  to  vote 
for  his  amendment,  but  he  must  realize 
that  the  information  that  his  amend- 
ment would  reqmre  is  not  readily  avail- 
able. This  program  must  move  on:  we 
must  have  it  at  the  White  House  within 
10  days  or  2  weeks,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 
If  you  require  the  E)ep>artment  to  ob- 
tain records  back  5  years,  and  the  infor- 
mation IS  not  available,  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  fail.  As  I  said  to  the 
gentleman  this  morning,  if  there  is  any 
way  he  can  put  into  his  amendment  a 
condition  that  such  Information  over 
the  last  5  years  shall  be  used  if  It  can  be 
obtained  within  the  State,  then  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
But  his  amendment  is  too  restrictive.  If 
there  is  any  way  he  could  modify  it  in 
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any  fashion  I  might  be  for  it  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  SMrml,  has  an  amendment  that 
i%  a  little  more  flexible  than  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
would  like  to  haye  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Siii"rH]  submit  his.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  objective  Is  right  We 
do  not  want  to  penalize  rotation  in  agri- 
culture, but  we  were  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment they  did  not  have  the  records  back 
5  years  and  could  not  obtain  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Of  course.  I  hope  the 
substitute  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  will  not  be  adopted  but, 
rather,  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted  for  the  reason  that  injustice  will 
prevail  under  hi.?  amendment,  not  that 
his  amendment  is  not  moving  In  the  right 
direction,  but  injustice  will  continue  to 
exist  as  he  proposes.  I  say  let  us  try  to 
find  out,  if  we  can.  the  record  for  the 
past  5  crop  years  in  order  that  we  do  the 
right,  fair,  and  Just  thing  in  this  retpect. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  haa 
correctly  pointed  out  that  the  bill  as 
now  worded  certainly  penalizes  the 
farmer  who  has  engaged  in  good  farm 
practices  throughout  the  years  and  it  is 
giving  a  premium  to  the  man  who  put 
his  entiie  farm  into  com  at  a  guaran- 
teed price.  I  do  not  follow  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  who  says  that 
history  information  is  not  available. 
They  are  now  gathering  information  for 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  even  prior  to  its 
passage.  Certainly  there  must  be  some 
facts  and  figures  in  every  local  office  in 
this  country  as  to  conservation  practices, 
covering  the  past  5 -year  period. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  Uiat  I  agree  with  him. 
We  should  make  an  all-out  effort  to  ob- 
tain this  information  on  a  5-year  baiia 
so  that  we  shall  not  work  an  injustice 
on  any  farmer.  Sometimes  I  think  the 
farmer  gets  it  coming  and  going. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
years  1956,  1957,  1958,  there  was  a  con- 
trol program  on  corn  and  they  know  for 
every  farm  during  those  years  what  the 
allotment  was,  what  he  was  raising,  and 
that  they  would  not  have  to  ask  the 
farmer  what  he  was  raising  during  those 
years,  it  is  available  right  now  In  those 
offices? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
has  correctly  stated  the  past  experience. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  Just  said  would 
probably  be  true  about  corn;  but  I  would 
also  point  out  that  I  called  a  friend  of 
mine  who  is  chainnan  of  an  ASP  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  and  he  told  me 
they  had  no  records  of  the  produetian 
of  oats,  rye,  and  barley  in  the  county 
ASC  offices  in  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  QUIE.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the 
program  as  far  as  the  plan  is  concerned. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  knowing  the 
history  of  oats,  barley,  or  rye  production. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  if  you  are  going  to  avail  yourself  of 
price  supports  on  oats,  barley,  or  rye  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  you 
happen  to  raise  corn,  and  that  could 
conceivably  be  com  raised  for  silage,  you 
must  comply  with  the  program. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move 'to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends],  would 
be  a  good  amendment.  But.  here  is  the 
situation.  There  are  two  things  we  have 
to  consider  In  passing  this  legislation. 
No.  1,  the  Information  essential  to  en- 
force the  amendment  just  is  not  avail- 
able for  the  5  preceding  crop  years.  Re- 
gardless of  what  anyone  might  think  or 
hope,  the  information  just  is  not 
available. 

Now  if  it  be  the  desire  of  some  that 
they  want  to  kill  the  bill — and  I  do  not 
say  that  is  the  objective  of  the  author 
ot  the  amendment :  I  am  sure  that  is  not 
his  objective — but  if  It  be  the  desire  of 
some  that  they  want  to  kill  the  bill  or  to 
put  the  legislation  In  the  position  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  of  admin- 
istration, then  this  Is  the  way  to  do  it. 

This  show  has  got  to  be  put  on  the 
road  in  a  few  days.  Time  Is  running  out. 
It  is  now  very  short.  F*armers  are  break- 
ing land  now,  preparing  to  plant  grain. 
They  are  planting  down  In  some  of  the 
sections  of  the  country — In  the  Deep 
South.  In  aU  probability  It  will  be  too 
late  to  put  the  legislation  Into  full  effect 
down  there  because  the  planting  time 
will  soon  have  elapsed.  But  for  the 
heavy  grain  producing  area  this  program 
must  be  in  effect  within  15  or  20  days. 
Time  is  running  out. 

This  is  «nergency  legislation.  It  is 
not  something  that  is  going  to  be  in  effect 
next  year  or  the  year  thereafter;  It  is 
only  for  this  year.  And.  the  only  re;ison 
we  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  making 
it  effective  for  only  this  year  Is  because 
we  did  not  want  to  have  another  large 
crop  similar  to  that  of  last  year  and 
the  year  before  piling  up  on  the  al- 
ready heavy  surplus.  So,  we  brought  in 
this  emergency  legislation,  conceding  It 
is  not  desirable  from  a  long  range  stand- 
point but  desirable  for  this  emergency 
period  only. 

While  I  have  some  sympathy  for  tJie 
objective  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  if  I  thought 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  information 
essential  to  Its  administration,  I  would  go 
along  with  it.  But.  it  just  is  not  avail- 
able. So,  I  hope  the  amendment,  with 
all  deference  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  smith  of  Iowa 
•s  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  oTered 
by  Mr.  Asbnss:  On  page  6,  line  18.  irtxlke 
out  the  period  and  Insert  "and  to  givi;  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  ro- 
tation practices,  type  of  soil,  and  t:>pog- 
raphy." 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  say.  to  start  with,  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  objective  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ullnoia  [Mr. 
Arknds]  .  and  practically  ererything  that 
has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
But,  I  Just  do  not  feel  his  amendment  is 
flexible  enough  to  get  at  the  sitviation 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. I  do  not  beUeve  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  permit  the  use  of  these  records 
available  in  the  ASC  offices  in  the  com- 
mercial corn  areas.  I  fuUy  subscribe  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
said,  that  there  are  areas  where  these 
records  are  not  available.  That  is  the 
reason  this  requires  a  very  flexible  ap- 
proach, so  where  the  records  are  avail- 
able they  can  be  used  and  where  they 
are  not  available  they  will  have  to  put 
in  some  time  to  get  the  proper  records. 
This  is  the  same  flexibility  that  Mr.  Ben- 
son used  in  connection  with  the  allot- 
ment for  tlie  acreage  reserve  program; 
in  fact,  this  is  the  identical  language 
which  you  will  And  in  the  law  in  section 
329-A  and  B.  It  is  the  identical  lan- 
guage. It  [>ermits  this  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  the  same  authority 
as  Secretary  Benson  had  and  to  use 
wherever  applicable  those  acreage  al- 
lotments that  were  made  by  Secretary 
Benson  in  1957. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  There  is  much  merit 
in  what  the  gentleman  says.  I  am  just 
wondering  how  this  is  going  to  protect 
the  man  who  has  engaged  in  proper  soil 
c(Xiser>"ation  practices  during  the  last  5 
years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Because  they 
may  consider  in  this  the  crop  rotation 
practices  used. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  How  effective  would 
that  be? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  it  was 
pretty  effective  under  Secretary  Benson 
in  1957.  They  already  have  the  regula- 
tions down  there  that  they  used  at  that 
time.  I  must  say  that  I  talked  to  the 
Department  about  this  and  they  agree 
that  with  this  provision  they  could  make 
the  adjustments  that  we  are  talking 
about  right  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Would  it  be  possible,  how- 
ever, for  them  to  use  the  records  that 
they  presently  have  for  the  years  1956, 
1957.  and  1958  and  under  which  they  had 
finally  worked  out  the  most  equitable 
relationship  between  farms  by  the  use 
of  this  method  and  others  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  kind  of  allotments  per 
farm  that  we  would  consider  fair  and 
equitable? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  they  do. 
The  reason  is  this;  If  they  have  the 
same  authority  that  Secretary  Benson 
had  at  that  time,  surely  they  can  do 
the  same  thing  he  did  at  that  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  this  says  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop- 
rotation  practices,  type  of  sou  and  to- 
pography.   But  it  does  not  give  him  the 
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right  to  go  back  to  iwevious  years  He 
can  only  look  at  the  period  in  which 
it  waa  under  conslderaUon. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Although  we 
have  had  a  change  oi  administration, 
thifl  is  still  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  all  these  records. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Under  the  law  as  Secre- 
tary Benson  administered  it  he  was  not 
prohibited  from  going  back  only  to  the 
2  previous  years.  This  bill  prohibits 
the  Secretary  from  going  back  any  fur- 
ther from  1959. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  mterpi  ela- 
tion given  me  by  the  Department  is  that 
they  could  go  back  and  pick  up  those 
records. 

Mr.    BECKWORTH.     Mr.    Chairman 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  feel  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  much 
merit.  In  many  instances  in  our  farm 
program  people  who  have  tried  to  diver- 
.sify  and  follow  good  practices  have  been 
penalized  and  those  who  planted  every 
possible  acre  have  been  rewarded  for 
doing  so  as  I  see  the  situation.  But  that 
IS  not  what  I  am  interested  in  at  this 
particular  time.  The  point  has  been 
made  that  it  is  very  dlfBcult  to  obtain 
information  in  connection  with  figures 
and  data  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  believe  that  ought  to  be  un- 
derlined because  It  certainly  is  true  I 
have  asked  for  a  lot  of  information 
through  the  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  one  time  during  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration I  regret  to  say  I  could  get  no 
information  about  the  average  value  per 
cotton  allotment  in  each  of  the  cotton 
counties.  I  wrote  to  county  agricul- 
tural committees  in  nearly  all  cotton 
producing  counties  at  that  time  for 
the  information.  Why?  They  refu-sed 
downtown  at  the  Department  to  give 
me  that  information  or  to  seek  to  obtain 
it  for  me.  I  have  had  several  experi- 
ences like  that  very  recently.  You  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  Acrlculture  here,  our 
Democratic  Secretary — and  I  wish  him 
well — and  you  will  get  back  an  answer 
that  the  information  is  in  the  field.  The 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  called  before  congressional 
committees  to  testify  and  they  under- 
take to  help  us  as  we  write  legislation 
by  supplymg  information  and  figures. 
How  can  they  help  us  when  so  much  of 
the  information  is  In  the  field?  They 
need  the  information  themselves  in  order 
to  be  the  most  informative  witnesses 
possible.  Their  Judgments  and  our 
judgments  are  no  better  than  the  infor- 
mation we  have. 

They  should  bring  immediately  copies 
of  much  of  the  information  which  is  in 
the  field  to  Washington  in  order  to  be 
able  to  work  with  and  advise  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
.since  all  of  us  ask  questions  orally  or  in 
writmg.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
view  of  the  fact  th*t  as  I  understand 
It  we  have  $8  billion  worth  of  com- 
modities in  storage  and  have  lost  one 
billion  and  three-quarters  ot  another  bil- 
lion on  the  farm  profram  in  the  past.  I 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  what  has  taken 
place  here  today  with  reference  to  the 


possible  lack  of  information  in  this  in- 
stance the  officials  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  resolve  I  repeat,  to  go 
to  the  field  and  get  much  more  infor- 
mation on  all  commodities  than  they 
currently  have 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Willard  Coch- 
rane soon  after  I  saw  the  grain  proKram 
announced  I  a.sked  him  se\eral  ques- 
tion.s.  I  received  no  answer  I  sent  Sec- 
retary Freeman  a  wire  on  February  28 
and  finally  did  ;4et  an  aaswer  about  the 
lar«e  grain  producers  Apparently  it 
was  not  of  great  interest  to  Or  Cochrane 
and  others  that  some  barley  producers 
were  advanced  loans  of  more  than  1 1 
million  each  in  1959.  This  letter  in 
answer  to  my  wire  is  signed  by  Mr  Orlin 
J.  Scoville  and  is  dated  March  1.  1961 
The  letter  is  in  the  Congressional  Re(  - 
ORD  of  March  8.  1961.  on  page  3ol4 

Dr    Scoville  stated: 

The  amounts  shf/wn  ri'present  the  loan  i>f 
funds  advanced  In  aonie  instances  these 
were  redeenned  but  In  other  cases  the  gmiii 
was  taken  over  by  the  Ouvernnient  Similar 
information  is  not  available  for  earlier 
years 

I  think  our  agricultural  people  here 
should  know  about  the  amounUs  which 
were  redeemed  and  not  redeemed  and 
should  have  information  for  several 
years. 

I  think  our  colleague,  the  kjentleman 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  AbernethyI  is 
probably  riKht.  and  the  chairman  is.  too. 
when  they  say  the  information  5  years 
back  could  not  be  easily  obtained,  but  it 
should  be  That  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing. The  information  should  be  avail- 
able to  the  U.S.  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  here  In  Washington 
for  their  own  information,  for  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  wishes  it.  and  for  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  if  they  wish  it.  I 
might  add  it  is  not  merely  In  the  field. 
it  is  on  the  back  side  of  the  field,  and 
the  worse  the  information  is  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get.  it  seems  to  me.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Information  paints 
a  bad  picture,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
obtain  always.  That  is  an  experience 
I  have  had  over  a  period  of  22  years. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  rightly  said  that  we  need  informa- 
tion in  this  countiy.  Recently  there  was 
a  fine  article  by  one  of  the  columnists 
which  I  shall  include  In  my  remarks 
about  the  effort  the  President  is  making 
to  see  that  we  and  the  people  of  this 
country  get  information.  To  you.  Mr 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  say.  get  u.s 
information,  bring  copies  of  it  away  from 
the  field  and  place  it  where  we  can  ob- 
tain it  and  use  it,  so  that  we  can  write 
a  sound  and  constructive  farm  program 
in  connection  with  those  divisions  of  the 
fann  program  where  defects  today  exist 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  should  like  to  comment 
that  maybe  it  is  easier  for  certain  news- 
papers to  get  information  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  than  it  is  for 
Members.  I  recall  a  year  ago  there  was 
quite  a  lot  of  publicity  as  to  how  much 
compensation  for  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices and  for  loans  Members  of  Congress 


had  received.  I  remember  our  minority 
leader  had  received  something  like  $3.21 
m  reimbursement  for  certain  soil  con- 
.servation  practices,  and  that  became  a 
matter  of  public  record 

Mr  BECKWORTH  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much. 

The  average  value  of  a  cotton  allot- 
ment in  .some  counties  is  as  low  as  $300 
and  the  average  value  in  other  counties 
i;oes  to  162.000  per  allotment.  I  have 
a>ked  that  these  flxures  and  others  for 
rinuiolled  crops  b<'  brought  up  to  date 
I  received  a  letter  that  said.  "You  are 
tiie  only  one  that  wants  that  informa- 
tion and  we  do  not  feel  we  should  get 
.f  But  I  think  we  shall  get  it  and  I 
ihmk  I  shall  have  a  good  part  in  getlmu 
It 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
liie  uentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BECKWORTH  I  yield  to  oui  dis- 
tinguushi-d  minority  leader. 

.Mr  HALLECK.  The  papers  said  I 
uot  $2  50.     I  did  not  even  get  that 

Mr  BECKWORTH  A  lot  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  I  know  probably  live 
on  ttie  land  but  get  nothing  or  very  little 
m  the  Aay  of  loans  or  payments.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  featured. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  article  to  which  I 
referred  is  as  follows  and  appeared  in 
the  Wa.shington  Post,  March  3.  1961 

On     CoVtRNUrNT      ACTTVl     AND     PASBivr 

(  By  Joseph  Alaoj)  i 

T\\f  p.iblic  Information  policy  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  Is  so  curious  and  may 
later  prove  so  Important,  that  it  cries  out 
for  analysis 

It  Is  curious  because  of  the  bewildering 
runtrast  between  the  extreme  openness  of 
the  White  House  it«eir.  and  the  cloUtered. 
almoal  luirem-Uke  withdrawal  of  most  ol 
the  other  Oovernmeut  departments.  Notli- 
luK  quite  like  this  contrast  has  been  seen 
iM-fore    m    political    Washington 

The  openneaa  of  the  White  House  is  a 
calrvilated  policy  Shortly  after  President 
Kennedy  t<K>k  office,  he  and  his  preos  sec- 
retory. Pierre  Salinger,  and  other  leading 
members  of  his  staff  dlscusaed  the  proa  and 
cons  of  tile  kind  of  rule  that  would  have 
cloeed  the  place  up  for  good.  Under  the 
proposed  rule,  all  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers would  have  had  to  ask  for  special  per- 
nussion.  as  in  the  Eisenhower  era.  before 
•,»Iklng  to  any  reporter 

The  President  recognized  that  such  a  rule 
would  close  the  White  House  He  decided 
that  this  was  undesirable  As  a  result,  re- 
IKirters  now  swarm  tlirough  the  White  House 
stafT  offices,  briskly  asking  questions  and 
even  quite  frequently  getting  answers  about 
every  imaginable  subject  of  public  Interest 

By  the  .-wme  token,  the  President  himself. 
in.Htead  of  playing  the  role  of  a  remote, 
nlerallcally  Immobile  Byzantine  ruler,  has 
been  consUntly  on  view,  both  formally  and 
informally  He  has  appeared  at  his  tele- 
;  ised  press  conferences.  In  special  television 
shows  of  the  most  un-Byzautlne  character. 
and  In  all  sort.s  of  other  ways.  Tbe  effects 
of  this  White  House  openness  and  Presi- 
dential accessibility  can  be  seen  In  the  most 
recent  OaJlup  Poll.  Kennedy,  the  Presiden- 
tial personality,  has  had  an  Immense  Impact. 

Yet  the  Demixn^tic  congressional  leader- 
ship and  the  White  House  congressional 
liaison  both  rather  glumly  admit  that  this 
personal  Impact  of  President  Kennedy  has 
hardly  produced  an  added  vote  for  his  pro- 
gram in  the  House  of  Represents  tires. 
Somewhere  there  Is  a  break  In  the  tradi- 
tional chain  of  communications  from  Presi- 
dent   to    voters,   to   the  Capitol. 
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One  place  to  look  for  the  break  In  the 
chain  is  In  the  Oovernment  departments. 
Defense.  State,  and  the  rest,  whose  oontlnusd 
cloistered  retSoenos  oontrssts  so  ahaiply 
with  the  new  openness  of  the  WbUe  Honss. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  tbs  SUsnbowsr 
White  House  than  the  Kennedy  White 
House.  But  the  Defeiuie  Department  under 
Kennedy,  for  instance.  Is  exactly  like  the 
Defense  Department  under  Elsenhower,  only 
{>erhaps  rather  more  go. 

This  departmental  reticence.  It  mtist  be 
added.  Is  not  a  calculated  policy.  It  Is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that  nothing 
has  been  done  about  the  Innumerable  sstab- 
Ufhed  customs,  rules,  and  prohibitions  all 
Intended  to  prevent  free  communication  of 
facts  to  the  public.  They  are  all  being  ob- 
served as  usual.  They  are  all  being  taken 
for  granted,  as  quite  proper  customs,  rules 
and  prohibitions,  which  are  Indeed  badly 
needed  to  safeguard  the  delicate  electorate 
from  an  unsettling  flow  of  public  Informa- 
tion. 

In  reality,  of  coarse,  this  cloistered  char- 
acter of  the  Oovemment,  this  governmental 
sheltering  behind  a  barricade  of  claaslflca- 
tlon  stamps.  Is  an  enormous,  recent  innova- 
tion In  the  American  political  system.  Until 
the  Second  World  War.  the  whole  American 
Government  was  completely  open. 

In  193d-41,  a  time  of  danger.  President 
Rooscelt  actually  stimulated  a  double  flow 
of  public  lnforn«tlon.  In  order  to  secure 
support  for  bis  great  prewar  measursa. 
Even  In  the  first  Truman  sdmlnistratloo. 
the  American  Oovemment  was  still  largely 
open.  And  the  resulting  massive  flow  of 
public  iiifurmatlon  was  what  secured  sup- 
port for  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  other 
great  Innovating  measures  of  that  remark- 
able era. 

In  these  past  periods  of  active  Oovemment, 
in  other  words,  there  was  no  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  Nation  from  learning  about  the 
problems  confronting  It.  There  was  even 
an  active  effort  to  acquaint  the  Nation  with 
all  the  details  of  those  problems.  There- 
fore, when  the  Government  was  ready  to 
act.  the  Nation  was  also  recMly.  But  in  the 
more  recent  years  of  passive  government. 
there  was  an  opposite  effect — an  effort  to 
conceal  the  mere  existence  of  national 
problenu. 

Not  wishing  to  take  action,  any  pasalve 
government  naturally  wishes  the  electorate 
to  feel  no  need  for  action.  Concealment.  In 
these  circumstances.  Is  quite  logical.  But 
the  habits  formed  In  the  years  of  passivity, 
though  now  deep-rooted  in  our  ofBetaldom. 
are  not  logical  any  longer,  when  the  Presi- 
dent so  clearly  wanu  the  Oovemment  to  be 
active  again.  What  was  sauce  for  the  goose. 
In  this  case.  Is  plain  poison  for  the  gander. 

This  Is  one  of  Kennedy's  basic  dilemmas. 
If  he  resolves  the  dilemma  by  restoring  the 
old.  traditional  Government  openness,  he 
must  pay  the  price  of  the  numerous  em- 
barrassments that  always  afflict  open  govern- 
ment. Yet  come  of  those  around  him  are 
urging  payment  of  this  considerable  price, 
i>ecause  they  see  that  no  American  Oovem- 
ment can  be  successfully  active  without 
being  open.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smub]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Akehds)  there 
were — ayes  67,  noes  71. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  LMr.  Aanmsl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Aantos)  there 
were — ayes  80,  noes  84. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  CJhair- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  AREifis  and 
Mr.  Matthtws. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
113,  noes  138. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  like  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is 
getting  picked  on  a  little  bit  today. 

On  March  7  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  [Mr.  Coolky] 
stated  in  speaking  of  section  3,  H.R. 
4510 — I  will  quote  him: 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  are  apprehensive 
and  they  are  fearful  that  with  section  3  In 
the  bill  the  Secretary  might  break  the  corn 
market  and  adversely  affect  the  grain  trade. 
But  this  Is  bis  responsibility. 

The  question  I  raise  is  whether  or  not 
this  Congress  is  going  to  abdicate  its 
light  to  decide  what  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  going  to  be,  ajid  completely 
give  to  the  administrative  side  of  gov- 
ernment the  power  to  dictate  and  the 
power  to  decide  what  is  good  for  the 
people  who  are.  in  this  instance,  engaged 
in  farming.  Members  who  have  spoken 
on  the  problem  have  directed  their  com- 
ments almost  completely  to  corn  rather 
than  taking  into  consideration  that 
whatever  we  do  here  not  only  affects 
com  but  it  affects  whaat.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anyone  in  this  body  who  repre- 
sents more  farming  areas  than  I  do. 
We  in  Montana  are  concerned  with  any 
piece  of  legislation  that  carte  blanche 
says  we  are  going  to  pass  a  bill  and  let 
it  be  administered  downtown  without 
any  guideposts  for  the  Secretary  to 
follow. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  another  soil 
bank.  I  happened  to  disagree  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  past  ad- 
ministration on  the  question  of  the  soil 
bank  and  I  also  disagree  with  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  when  he  says,  that  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  acres  that  om-  farm- 
ers have  on  which  to  make  a  living  is 
going  to  be  beneficial. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  are  retiring  acres  from 
production  in  this  coimtry  our  State 
Department  is  going  overseas  and  say- 
ing: "We  have  retired  some  com  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  so  why  dont 
you  produce  corn  In  your  coimtry  so  you 
can  compete  with  our  farmers  in  order 
to  make  a  better  life  for  everybody?" 
And  then  we  provide  the  money  so  they 
can  learn  to  produce  corn  and  continue 
to  depress  the  market  and  add  to  our 
surplus. 

If  we  are  going  to  reduce  acreage  for 
our  own  farmers  then  let  us  not  give  it  to 
another  country. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairmen.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  a  question.  Does  the  chair- 
man believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  com  market,  or  any  grain  mar- 
ket, should  be  broken,  or  does  he  believe 
that  this  would  be  solely  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  bill  does  not  give 
anybody  authority  to  break  any  market. 
I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  has  not  read 
the  bill  which  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  cannot  sell  com  in 
the  market  at  less  than  17  percent  below 
the  support  price,  which  figures  out  $1 
per  bushel.  One  dollar  per  bushel  is  the 
market  price  now.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cannot  break  the  market.  He 
can  say,  "Those  of  you  who  do  not  co- 
operate cannot  expect  to  let  us  raise  the 
market  for  you  through  the  activity  of 
the  cooperators."  But  even  those  non- 
cooperators  are  protected  against  any 
break  in  the  market  at  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  misunderstood  what  I  said.  He 
disagrees  with  the  chairman,  not  me.  I 
am  quoting  from  the  Record  of  March  7 
where  the  chainnan  of  the  committee 
stated  that  he  realized  some  people  have 
fears  but  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
a  clarification  I  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  not  quoting  the 
chairman  or  the  Secretary.  I  am  quot- 
ing the  bill.  The  bill  provides  very 
specifically  that  nobody  can  sell  feed 
back  into  the  market  for  less  than  17 
percent  below  the  support  price,  which  is 
$1.  That  means  you  cannot  sell  it  so  as 
to  break  the  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go  on  reciord 
as  opposing  this  bill  in  its  entirety. 
First  of  all,  I  am  a  farmer  and  a  feeder, 
and  while  there  are  more  Members  than 
usual  here  today.  I  wish  they  were  all  on 
the  floor  to  hear  a  freshman  Congress- 
man and  farmer  say  what  he  has  to 
say.  I  have  listened  attentively  to  re- 
marks on  other  bills,  and  this  bill  dealing 
with  agriculture  is  so  important  that  I 
think  all  should  hear  these  remarks. 

I  am  one  of  six  brothers  who  farm  and 
feed  cattle  on  a  farm  in  Dakota  County. 
My  share  of  this  operation  is  280  acres, 
on  which  I  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
interest  and  taxes.  That  area  of  land  is 
about  equal  to  what  is  known  commonly 
as  a  family-sized  farm.  When  com  is  in 
heavy  supply  and  we  have  a  good  year, 
with  plenty  of  corn,  we  sell  corn.  When 
it  is  in  short  supply,  we  buy  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  support  our  feeding  op- 
eration. And,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
my  five  brothers  and  I  love  to  farm  in 
this  kind  of  a  free  economy. 

The  debate  so  far  has  been  on  a  mat- 
ter of  degree;  a  degree  of  more  Govern- 
ment interference  and  intervention. 

Let  us  discuss  the  philosophy  that  I 
believe  prompts  this  measure,  and  I  am 
seriously  wondering  about  this  as  we  de- 
bate this  legislation.  I  say  this  because 
in  our  committee — I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee;  I  wanted  to  be;  there 
was  not  room  for  me  on  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  rightfully  so,  because  I  am  a 
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freshman- -and  I  want  to  point  out  the 
last  half  of  this  bill  was  not  read  in 
executive  session  of  the  entire  commit- 
tee. That  is  why  I  am  taking  the  time 
to  say  what  1  have  to  say-  I  am  seriously 
wondering,  as  we  consider  this  bill, 
whether  or  not  we  are  considering  a 
measure  that  L<-  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  because  I  am  quite 
certain  that  we  cannot  write  a  bill  that 
will  cure  all  of  the  Ills  of  agriculture, 
even  those  within  the  feed  grain  area. 

Mr.  (XXDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml .  BEERMANN.  If  I  have  sufllcient 
time  to  conclude  all  of  my  remarks;  yes, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  actually  read  in  the 
committee  word  for  word,  line  by  line; 
it  was  read  over  many  times.  I  do  not 
recall  whether  the  gentleman  was  there 
when  it  was  or  not,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  read. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
when  it  was  5  minutes  to  12  the  chairman 
said  5  minutes.  4,  3,  and  the  House  was 
in  session,  did  he  not  ask  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  read  it  over  three 
times  before  we  got  to  that  place  where 
I  made  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Thank  you  for 
your  remarks. 

We  have  been  trying  to  do  something 
along  this  line  since  the  1930's  and  have 
consistently  come  up  with  more  reserves 
instead.  And,  I  further  wonder  if  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  are  not  as  far  out 
of  touch  with  farm  thinking  as  I  was 
with  the  general  thinking  in  the  year 
1945.  I  returned  to  the  United  States 
that  ye&r  after  3  years  abroad  in  the 
service  in  World  War  II.  When  I  left 
in  1942  every  single  person  in  the  United 
States  was  trying  to  get  a  job  done 
Three  years  later,  when  I  returned, 
everyone  or  almost  everyone  wanted 
something  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  long  way,  indeed,  from  the 
1942  state  of  mind. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  into  the  philosophy 
that  underUes  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation.  As  I  imderstand,  from  com- 
mittee hearings,  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  our  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Orvllle  Freeman.  Mr.  Freeman  in 
his  appearance  before  the  committee 
styled  himself  a  conservative.  I  would 
like  to  add  here  if  this  bill  is  the  Secre- 
tary's idea  of  being  conservative,  then 
the  Lord  save  us  tram  liberal  legislation. 
Secretary  Freeman  in  his  deliberation 
as  to  what  is  good  for  the  farmer  i.s 
being  assisted  by  Dr.  WlUard  Cochrane, 
who  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  Harvard, 
and  who  is  listed  as  economic  adviser  to 
Secretary  Freeman. 

On  December  6,  1958,  Dr.  Cochrane 
made  a  speech  before  the  Midwest 
Swine  Marketing  Conference  at  Ames. 
Iowa.  That  is  next  to  my  State.  In 
that  speech  Dr.  Cochrane  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  supply  control  can  enable 
swine  producers  to  fain  bargaining 
power  on  the  market  If  they  want  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Bxer- 
MANwl  has  expired. 


Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEERMANN  I  shall  be  Klad  to 
furnish  the  rest  of  his  remarks,  if  any- 
body wants  to  read  them. 

Let's  hear  a  little  more  from  Dr 
Cochrane,  the  man  who  is  advising  our 
new  Secretary  on  farm  economics: 

On  Monday.  February  20,  1961.  Dr 
Cochrane  made  another  talk  before  the 
Missouri  Farmers  Association  at  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  In  that  talk  which  was  labeled. 
New  Developments  in  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  "  Dr  Cochrane  is 
reported  as  saying: 

How  do  we  reuolve  this  tough  feed-^jr.iln 
problem'  In  general  terms  we  must  re- 
duce the  output  of  feed  grains  in  IMI  and 
expand  utilization  (A»  We  can  achieve 
the  reduction  of  feed-grain  output  In  1961 
by  rt  voluntary  control  program  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Peed-Or.iin  Study 
Committee  The  main  featureii  of  that 
voluntary  program  are  ill  Increaae  the 
level  of  price  8upp«>rt  on  corn  to  $1  20  per 
bushel  and  equivalent  increaaes  on  other 
feed  grains,  where  this  guarantee  of  price 
support  Is  limited  to  farmers  who  participate 
In  the  pri>gram  i2i  The  retirement  ot  20 
percent  of  each  producer's  feed-grain  acre- 
.ige  into  a  nonproductive  soil  conserving 
practice  (3i  TTie  payment  to  prodticers  of 
a  conaerx'atlon  practice  payment  U>  induce 
farmers  to  participate  In  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram (4t  The  provision  of  a  payments-ln- 
Itlnd  feature  for  those  program  ccx)perators 
who  wish  to  cut  back  more  than  that  re- 
quired  for   eligibility   for   price  supp<.)rt 

Dr.  Cochrane  then  went  on  to  add 
that  several  features  can  be  added  to 
the  above  program  which  complement 
It.  First,  raise  the  price  of  soybeans 
relative  to  corn  and  thereby  Induce  a 
substitution  of  soybean  production  for 
feed-grain  production.  Second,  increase 
the  profitability  rates  in  the  animal  prod- 
ucts, by  purchase  and  other  price  sup- 
porting operations,  and  thereby  draw 
down  Government  stocks  of  feed  grains 
Third,  use  the  .soybean  oil  and  animal 
products  acquired  under  points  <  1  >  and 
(2>  above,  in  expanded  domestic  and 
foreign  food  distribution  procrams 

To  end  his  speech,  he  said: 

We  will  use  all  three  of  the  above  ap- 
proaches in  some  combination  during  the 
forthcoming  years.  I  cannot,  at  this  time, 
however,  say  Just  what  the  precise  prescrip- 
tion will  be  In  1961  Congress  is  now  con- 
sidering those  aspects  of  the  above  program 
that  require  legislative  action,  and  we  must 
wait  and  see  what  exact  form  that  action 
will  take 

Mr.  BRUCE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  BEERMANN  I  yield  to  the  uen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRUCE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  for  having  the  courage  to  re- 
state certain  fundamental  principles 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  this  day  of  crisis,  both  national  and 
international.  Certainly  the  fallacy  of 
Government  regimentation  and  control 
is  evident  in  the  confused  debate  that 
we  have  had  here  in  the  last  2  days. 


Everybody  wonders  whom  they  are  going 
to  hurt  or  whom  they  are  not  going  to 
hurt,  with  all  kinds  of  controls  and 
regimentation.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  for  restating  his  be- 
lief in  tiie  principles  of  a  free  society. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr  Chairman,  the  point  that  I  am 
making  here  is  this.  I  have  often  told 
farmers  in  the  Third  Nebraska  District 
that  there  are  those  who  are  bent  on 
complete  control  of  the  farm,  exactly  as 
It  IS  controlled  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries And  If  we  want  the  blueprint  of 
just  how  that  is  going  to  be  accom- 
ph.shed.  do  we  go  over  the  speeches  of 
the  man  who  is  currently  advising  our 
Secretary  of  Agriculture'' 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  completely  op- 
posed to  control  of  our  farm,  and  I  am 
quite  surt'  control  is  opposed  by  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  Nation's  farmers. 
We  had  proof  of  that  in  1958  when  in  a 
national  referendum  we  farmers  voted 
by  about  70  percent  to  have  unlimited 
corn  production — or.  if  you  want  totaLs 
in  round  numbers.  254.000  for  imlimited 
corn  production  to  102,000  against 

We  farmers  want  to  operate  in  a  free 
economy  just  like  every  other  business 
and  profession — grocery  store,  filling 
station,  bank,  dry  goods  store,  and  medi- 
cine or  law  We  want  the  right  to  plan 
our  operation  just  like  every  other  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  because  if  we  do 
not  have  that  right  we  do  not  know- 
where  we  stand. 

1  believe  the  farmer  needs  help  but  it 
should  not  come  in  the  way  of  more  con- 
trols, more  complex  regulations.  In- 
stead, the  Government  should  gradually 
withdraw  from  the  farm  and  let  it  func- 
tion just  as  it  does  in  every  other  busi- 
ness. Let  the  farmer  raise  what  he  can 
use  and  sell.  If  he  needs  financial  help, 
let  it  be  extended  in  the  form  of  cash 
loans  on  a  percentage  of  his  crop  mar- 
ket price,  backed  by  a  realistic  repay- 
ment plan  Extend  this  aid  through 
Federal  channels  if  need  be. 

We  farmers  want  to  be  competitors. 
We  want  the  right  to  farm  in  the  best 
way  that  experience  and  God  has  taught 
us.  We  want  the  right  to  use  all  tech- 
nical skills  as  fast  as  they  are  developed 
by  research — in  short,  we  want  to  farm 
the  l)est  we  know  how. 

Most  of  all.  we  want  to  be  free.  We 
are  probably  one  of  the  few  outposts 
of  real  freedom  left  in  these  United 
States. 

If  emergency  legislation  of  this  type — 
legislation  that  puts  a  lx>nus  on  nonpro- 
duction.  encourages  InefDclency,  and  de- 
prives a  farmer  of  the  right  to  run  his 
farm  as  he  knows  best — Is  enacted,  then 
I  wonder  if  we  may  not  be  the  last  of 
freemen  anywhere. 

Mr  BERRY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  follow  the  very  fine  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  but  my 
thought  follows  so  closely  the  same  lines 
as  his 

The  agricultural  experts  here  in  the 
House  have  now  gotten  this  bill  pretty 
much  in  the  shape  they  want  it,  and  I 
suppose    that    whenever    this    happens 
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someone  always  eomes  along  and  throws 
a  skunk  into  the  henhouse.  I  expect  that 
is  about  the  way  my  remarks  will  be  in- 
terpreted. 

For  2  days  I  have  listened  to  Interparty 
and  intraparty  arguments  over  this  bill. 
Everyone,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the 
aisle  they  sit  on,  is  agreed  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  increase  the  price  of 
feed  grain  and  this  is  a  noble  purpose,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

But,  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  Con- 
gress  cannot  Increase  the  price  of  any 
farm  commodity  without  at  the  same 
time  tightening  the  import  fence  around 
the  farm,  either  through  increased  tar- 
iffs, or  quotas  or  some  kind  of  a  tax.  If  > 
we  do,  we  only  invite  increased  agricul- 
tural imports. 

The  t)etter  the  domestic  price,  the 
greater  the  incentive  for  friendly  for- 
eign farmers  to  ship  their  production  into 
this  country. 

When  we  increase  the  Imports,  we  Just 
add  that  much  onto  our  so-called  sur- 
pluses. And  how  do  we  solve  the  surplus 
problem?  By  forcing  domestic  acreage 
reduction.  What  do  we  do  when  we  force 
acreage  reduction?  We  simply  take  that 
many  more  farmers  off  the  farm  and  send 
them  to  town  to  build  up  the  army  of  im- 
employed. 

The  taxpayer  pays  for  the  rent  of  the 
land  taken  out  of  production;  he  pays 
for  the  support  of  the  farmer  who  Is  now 
among  the  army  of  unemployed;  he  loans 
him  money  through  FHA  to  build  a  home 
In  town,  or  provides  public  housing  for 
him,  if  he  cannot  get  an  FHA  loan;  he 
increases  his  social  security  for  hhn;  he 
pays  for  jobs  through  depreued  areas 
legislation  and  builds  new  schools  for 
him  through  Federal  subsidies  for  edu- 
cation— all  because  Congress  In  Its  great 
wisdom  wants  to  make  more  friendly  for- 
eign farmers,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon 
our  agriculture. 

For  instance,  we  are  talking  about 
feed  grains — let  us  take  a  look  at  feed 
grains. 

Today  we  have  In  storage  268.2  mil- 
lion biishels  of  oats.  Oats  Imports  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  have  exceeded  S10.7 
million  bushels.  The  average  oats  pro- 
duction is  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
other  words,  oats  imports  have  displaced 
the  production  of  80  million  acres.  How 
many  American  farmers  have  we  put  off 
farms  with  oats  imports? 

Let  us  take  barley.  We  have  in  stor- 
age 167.7  million  bushels.  We  have  Im- 
ported 225.6  million  bushels  in  the  past 
10  years.  At  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  we 
have  displaced  the  productlcm  of  75 
million  acres.  How  many  farmers  has 
this  displaced? 

Rye  is  worse.  We  have  In  storage  10.5 
million  bushels.  Imports  of  nre  in  the 
past  10  years  has  exceeded  44.4  million 
bushels — four  times  as  much  as  the  pres- 
ent surplus — yet  we  pay  storage  on  all 
of  these  imported  grains  and  blame  the 
American  farmer  for  overproduction. 

Each  year  we  permit  the  imports  of 
more  than  2  million  head  of  beef,  a  half 
million  hogs,  over  IV^  million  sheep  and 
lambs,  displacing  the  production  of  more 
than  45  million  acres,  that  you  are  forc- 
ing the  American  farmer  to  take  out  of 
production,  thereby  forcing  that  many 
more  American  farmers  off  the  land. 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  yovmg  farm- 
ers are  demanding  some  protection 
against  all  this  foolishness?  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  they  cannot  find  land  upon 
which  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
farming  business?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
our  economy  is  out  of  balance? 

This,  we  are  told,  is  the  price  tag  for 
creating  friendly  foreign  farmers 
abroad.  Millions  of  acres  taken  out  of 
production,  thousands  of  farmers  forced 
off  the  land,  billions  of  dollars  heaped 
upon  the  backs  of  the  dwindling  taxpay- 
ers— and,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  how  many 
friends  are  we  making? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  very  worthwhile  and  able  con- 
tribution to  this  debate.  Not  only  are 
we  importing  cattle  and  Communist  ham 
from  Poland,  but  last  year  I  put  into  the 
CoKcasssiONAL  Record  an  article  from 
the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock  Reporter, 
that  more  than  50,000  pounds  of  luui- 
garoo  meat  was  imi>orted  into  the 
United  States  and  sold  as  beef  in  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  No  won- 
der that  article  was  headed  "Are  You 
Jumpy  These  Days?" 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dominick:  On 
page  4,  line  17.  after  "grain  sorghums,  soy- 
beans, and  any  other"  strike  out  "feed  grain 
or". 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  throughout  this  entire  2  days' 
debate  that  this  program  is  designed  to 
be  a  voluntary  program,  that  you  do  not 
have  to  go  into  it  if  you  do  not  want  to, 
that  they  are  not  trying  to  exert  any 
particular  force  to  require  you  to  go  into 
it;  and  the  committee  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  knocked  out  the  original 
request  that  in  addition  to  com  acreage 
you  should  also  reduce  the  amount  of 
oats,  rye.  and  barley.  This  is  no  longer 
a  requirement,  and  in  many  areas  of  the 
country  oats,  rye,  and  barley  are  being 
mr  have  been  planted  as  a  cash  crop. 
They  are  designed  in  many  instances  to 
form  the  basic  income  of  the  farmer,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  as  it  was 
brought  out  of  the  committee  which 
would  indicate  either  that  the  farmer  was 
in  Jeopardy  as  far  as  the  amount  that 
he  could  plant  was  concerned  or  that  he 
was  in  Jeopardy  as  far  as  getting  his 
IKlce  support  on  these  crops  was  con- 
cerned ;  yet  they  come  through  the  back 
door  by  way  of  subsection  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 2  on  line  17  and  say  that  wherever 
com  is  grown  or  has  been  grown  for  the 
last  2  years  by  any  farmer  and  he  also 
grows  any  of  these  feed  grains  of  which 
I  have  spoken  he  has  absolutely  got  to 
come  In  on  this  com  program  or  he  does 
not  get  the  support  money  on  his  other 
feed  grains.  This  is  something  he  had 
not  expected  when  he  planted;  yet  now 
they  come  in  through  the  back  door  say- 
ing. "You  are  going  to  have  to  go  along 
on  this  com  program  if  you  want  to  get 


what  you  are  already  legally  entitled  to." 
This,  to  say  the  least,  is  compulsion  and 
refutes  the  statements  made  by  tlie  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranldng  ma- 
jority member  as  to  the  program  being 
voluntary. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  take  out  "or  other  feed  grains." 
This  is  not  a  question  of  cross-compli- 
ance. There  is  nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment which,  if  passed,  would  permit  a 
farmer  to  take  the  diverted  acreage  and 
put  it  back  into  grain  feed  production. 
This  simply  states  that  what  Congress 
has  previously  said  you  can  get  by  way 
of  price  supports,  and  what  the  Secre- 
tary's regulation  has  said  you  can  get, 
you  are  entitled  to  get  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  go  along  with  the 
new  com  program. 

Is  there  any  logical  reason  why  a  i>er- 
son  who  has  planted,  relying  on  an- 
nouncements made  by  Congress,  and  by 
the  Secretary — is  there  any  logical 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  entitled 
to  get  them  without  being  forced  to  do 
something  that  was  not  a  considera- 
tion at  the  time  the  support  prices  were 
fixed? 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  voluntary 
thing,  yet  they  say,  we  are  going  to  re- 
quire you  to  go  along  on  this  com  pro- 
gram in  order  to  get  your  support  price 
on  the  other  grains.  That  is  not  volun- 
tary. In  many  instances  the  com, 
which  is  grown  in  conjunction  with  bar- 
ley, rye,  and  oats,  is  grown  mainly  as 
silage,  but  this  bill  states  that  com  is 
com,  whether  it  is  used  as  silage  to  feed 
your  livestock  and  poultry,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  used  for,  and  if  you  want  to 
get  your  support  price  on  these  other 
grains  you  have  to  go  along  on  the  corn 
program. 

Again  I  appeal  to  you  to  support  my 
amendment,  which  is  very  simple, 
namely,  strike  out  those  words  "or  otiier 
feed  grains." 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  widespread  failure  to  un- 
derstand either  the  program  or  the  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  suggests 
that  it  would  be  very  inequitable  to  those 
of  us — and  I  say  "us"  because  I  am  in 
the  oat  business  and  have  more  acres 
in  oats  than  in  any  other  crop  on  my 
farm,  and  that  same  situation  is  prob- 
ably true  of  most  of  the  other  farmers 
in  my  area,  so  I  should  be  privileged  to 
speak  in  the  first  person  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  bill  says  that  if  those  of  us  who 
are  growing  oats  are  to  participate  in 
the  extra  payments  this  bill  provides, 
we  must  cooperate  with  the  fml  grain 
programs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAOE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Section  2  states 
what  the  Secretary  shaU  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support 
of  any  other  feed  grains. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  you  have  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  says  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  the  high  supports  this  bill 
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gives  for  oats,  barley,  and  rye.  we  must 
then  participate  on  eom  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. If  I  want  to  get  the  special  ad- 
vantage, it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proRram  and  make  some 
reduction.  If  you  do  not  keep  the  safe- 
guards of  the  bin,  you  are  going  to  give 
these  people  a  comi^ete  windfall  with  no 
participation  at  all.  If  you  are  prowinK 
corn  or  grain  sorghums  the  present  bill 
does  not  Impose  a  single  obligation  on 
you  but  if  you  are  going  to  get  the  extra 
price  for  your  oats  and  then  you  are 
going  to  grow  com  or  grain  sorvhums 
you  have  to  participate.  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  that.  I  do  not  see 
anything  unfair  in  requiring  a  man  who 
is  going  to  get  a  special  and  substantial 
payment  from  the  Oovemment  to  com- 
ply. These  special  payments  are  beinst 
made  for  cooperation.  Now,  why  should 
the  producer  not  cooperate  on  another 
operation  which  InyolTes  feed  eirain  and 
add  to  the  total  surplus  of  feed  grain"' 
The  whole  question  Is.  Are  you  in  favor 
of  cutting  down  this  unnecessary  feed 
gram  production  of  400  million  bushels 
a  year  more  than  we  need?  Are  you  in- 
terested in  providing  a  market  for  .some- 
one s  elevator  to  store  this  surplus,  or 
are  you  going  to  make  a  real  effort  to 
save  the  taxpayers  some  money? 

If  you  pass  the  bill  as  written  you 
have  the  assurances  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  Department  Just  as  far  as  we 
can  tell  you  that  it  will  give  you  a  very 
substantial  reduction  in  the  unnecessary 
production  of  feed  grains.  If  you  adopt 
this  amendment  and  others  like  it — you 
can  see  that  there  Is  a  trend  with  these 
kinds  of  amendments,  each  and  every 
one  of  which  is  nibbling  away  at  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill — you  will  help 
destroy  it.  None  of  these  amendments 
Individually  wUl  destroy  the  bill,  but 
each  and  every  one  of  them  takes  away 
its  effectiveness,  and  each  and  every  one 
of  them  cost,s  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  o:; 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  Clerk  read   as   follows: 

Skc    2.  Section  16  ot  the  Soli  Conservation 
and    Domestic    Allotment   Act,    as   amended 
l3    amemled    by   adding    the    foUowtng    new 
subae'^tlon- 

■■(C  Notwithstanding  mny  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(li  The  Secretary  atiall  formuUite  and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  run.ierva- 
tlon  program  for  IMl.  without  regard  to 
provUiiuQs  which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
reguliir  agricultural  conaervatlon  program 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determined 
conservation  payments  In  amounts  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable shall  be  made  to  prtxiucers  who  di- 
vert icreage  from  the  production  t>f  corn 
and  j^raln  sorghums  to  an  approved  con- 
servnt  Ion  use  and  taerease  thetr  average 
acreage  devoted  In  19M  and  1960  to  deelg- 
nated  soil  conserving  crape  or  practices  by 
an  equal  amount:  Pioutded,  hotcerrr.  That 
any  producer  may  elect  In  Uen  of  such 
payment  to  devote  eueto  tftrerted  acreage  to 
Any  crop  not  In  surphie.  not  eligible  for 
price  supports,  and  not  produced  prtnctpal- 
ly  for  livestock  fee4  ae  may  be  dselgneted 
by    Uia    Secretery.      Such    special     agricul- 


tural conservation  program  shall  require 
the  producer  to  take  such  measure*  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  to  keep 
such  diverted  acreage  free  from  Insects. 
weeds,  and  rodents.  The  acreage  eligible  fur 
payments  in  CLish  or  1.)  an  equivalent  amount 
In  kind  under  such  con.servatlon  pnjgram 
shall  be  an  acreage  equiv:^lent  to  21)  per 
centum  of  the  avcrai^e  acreage  on  ihe  furm 
planted  'n  corn  and  k?raln  sorghums  in  the 
crop  years  19.S9  and  liKJO  ur  up  to  20  acree 
whichever  i.*;  greiiter  Fayiuent  ■  In  cash  may 
be  ntade  on  an  aiiMvUit  of  corn  and  graiii 
s<jrghums  not  ui  exctsK  of  U.e  product  uf  5U 
per  centum  of  the  a\er.ij;e  >  leld  per  acre  fur 
the  farm  f  )r  I'tS'i  nnd  19fiO  nmltlp'.led  bv 
the  number  of  such  dl\erte<:l  acr<*s  Pav- 
meiits  In  kind  may  t>f  m,.de  by  the  Se<.'-e- 
tary  for  tiie  diversion  of  an  jiddillonul  'JO 
per  centum  of  such  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum acreavfe  P.nment.i  In  kind  n.ay  be 
in<de  on  an  amount  of  corn  and  grain  aor- 
Rnums  not  In  excea.«  of  the  pr'Klui  r  of  60 
p>er  ren'um  of  the  r<\era/e  vield  per  acre 
for  t»»e  farm  of  I9,=^9  and  19fK)  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  such  additional  diverted 
acre.s  In  determining  the  amount  of  con- 
servation pavments  ;*nd  prii  e  supporiit  lor 
the  l-t61  crop.s  of  li  :  ii  .iJid  ^raln  sorghums 
the  Secretary  muy  make  such  adJustmenUs 
In  acreages  and  yl(  Ida  f^ir  the  1959  and 
I960  crop  years  m  he  determines  rieces 
sary  to  correct  for  ahp.nrrn.it  factors  afTect- 
inK  pr'.)ductlon 

'(2)  There  are  htreby  aut!..>rued  to  bo 
appropriated  such  nmounus  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enanle  the  Secretary  to  c*rry  out 
this  section  18,  o  The  C'ommodUy  Credit 
Corporation  Is  attthrrl/ed  \o  advance  from 
Ua  capl'al  faiids  -s'.ich  5\im«  as  may  tie  neoes- 
siiry  to  pay  iutralnL>itratl'.  e  exp>erise«  m  ron- 
necTion  »i'h  such  program  during  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  endlnn  Jane  30.  1 1>6  1 

ill  Obl'.g.itlons  -inder  surh  program 
may  be  Incurred  m  advance  of  appropria- 
tions therefor  di  for  paymen's  In  c.ish  In 
an  amount  not  exceeding  »500  million  and 
ill)  for  paynients  Hi  kind  for  diversion  of 
acreage,  within  such  UmiU  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  Piyments  in  kind  shall 
be  made  through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable 
certificates  redeemable  for  feed  gralr«  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary 

Mr.  HOEVEN      Mr    Chairman    I  offer 
an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUor.s 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Hurvtw  On 
page  5  line  17.  aTter  the  word  "Secretary 
inswt  "Mit  in  no  ev-nt  shall  {inpcorn  t)e 
planted   on  such  diverted   acreage  " 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  discussed  and  acted 
upon  in  the  Commr.Lee  on  Agriculture, 
and  I  understand  :t  i.s  agreeable  to  the 
chaii-man. 

Mr.  COOLEY  VL.  Chairman,  I  agree 
to  the  amendment,  and  I  believe  the  rest 
of  the  committee  a^ree 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  amendmeiil  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  .^NDKRsrN  of 
Minnesota:  Page  5.  line  31  after  the  word 
"payments  '.  strike  out  the  words  In  cash 
or  La  an"  and  on  Una  2J  strike  the  words 
"equivalent  anauunt"  vnd  line  23  strike  out 
"20"  and  Insert  "40"  and  page  fl.  line  1 
strike  out  the  word*  "payments  in  rash' 
and  strike  out  Une  2.  ^.  4.  5.  8  7  and  on  line 
8  striae  out  the  word.*  "and  ffraln  sorghuni 
acreage',   and  page  7.  line  2.  ktrlke  out  the 


words  'ill  for";  and  strike  out  line  3  and 
strike  out  tlie  words  "000,000  and  i  U )  for"  on 
line  4 

Mr  ANDERSEIN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  U'L'  the  fiscal  responsibility  of 
this  House.  We  have  In  CCC  stocks. 
^9  2  billion  woi  th  of  commodities  owned 
by  tl:''  taxpa.  cis  of  the  United  States 
Now.  in  the  Kreen  acres  farm  plan  pro- 
posal of  la  ,t  year,  you  will  recall  the 
H0U.SO  arcrpted  at  that  tune  the  propo>.il 
of  a  .stMctly  payment  in  kind  bill 

Now  wha*  this  amendment  uoe.s  us 
■  imply  to  lake  out  of  llu.^  bill  all  ca.sh 
pavminLs  and  provides  tliat  all  paymenLs 
bf  ba.^ed  on  payments  m  kind.  Now,  if 
we  reallv  want  to  do  .somethuiK  lowaid 
chi.seliii-  away  Has  hu«e  amount  of  corn. 
oaLs  and  other  commodities  in  Commod- 
ity Crt'dit  Corporation  stock-s.  why 
slioult!  wf  pive  the  Secietary  the  light 
to  make  payments  in  ca.sh.  when  we  have 
thi.s  hu>;c  .surplus  of  krain  on  hand 
woi  th  billions  of  dollars  and  already  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers  '  Why  not  u.se 
l}ie>e  stacks  as  an  incentive,  to  pay  for 
further  reduction  in  planluig  by  farm- 
t-r.s''  Wlij  should  we  authorize  the  ex- 
pend;tuie  of  a  half -billion  doUais,  Mr 
Cannon''  Nov  here  we  are  offering  the 
farmer  60  percent  payment  in  kind  rath- 
er than  jO  percent  in  cash.  I  tiunk  the 
average  farmer  would  prefer  to  take 
hi-N  payintnl  out  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  I  am  discuiibing 
Lhu  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  who 
has  sat  upon  the  subcommittee  of  tiw 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  18 
year.s  dealing  with  this  subject.  I  do 
not  like  to  sit  there  next  year  and  have 
to  agree  to  throw  anoti^ier  half  a  billion 
dollars  further  into  this  pot  that  is  un- 
necessary We  can  do  the  very  same 
tluiiK  by  letting  these  stocks  of  grain  go 
out  of  CCC  hands,  into  consumption,  via 
the  farmers  by  making  payments  in  kind 
Moreover.  »e  will  be  doing  a  good  deed 
for  the  farmer  himself  by  starting  to  gei 
rid  of  this  huge  stockpile  which  hangs 
over  the  market.  Think  it  over,  my 
friends.  Can  you  give  me  any  good  rea- 
son why  we  should  put  a  dime  of  cash  in 
here  except  for  administrative  purposes? 
I  do  not  think  you  can;  not  when  we 
liave  $9.2  bil.'ion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
invested  m  these  surplus  crops.  Why 
not  utili/e  .some  of  it  to  do  what  we 
want  to  do.  and  that  is  to  raise  up  the 
general  price  level  of  agriculture' 

Last  June  this  House  agreed  to  this 
theory  of  mine  when  it  accepted  my 
Green  Acres  proposal.  Let  us  think  of 
the  Uxpayers.  Let  us  thmk  of  the 
.'aimer  who  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
.see  this  Commodity  Credit  stock  used 
up  rather  than  see  a  draft  made  against 
the  Treasury  for  half  a  billion  dollars 
I  think  this  just  represents  good  fiscal 
ie.sp<^)nsibility  I  am  simply  putting  lhL»; 
before  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  not  this  a 
glaring  example  of  backdoor  spending? 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  MinneaoU.  It  Is 
more  than  that:   it  is  a  waste,  it  is  a 
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waste  of  half  a  billion  dollars  when  we 
could  just  give  these  farmer*,  m  I  iwo- 
pose,  and  as  this  bill  propoaea  in  part, 
certificates  against  the  neareat  OCC 
grain  storage  outlet.  Frankly,  I  am  a 
little  disappointed  with  my  Committee 
on  Agriculture  that  they  did  not  embody 
that  feature  in  this  bill  Instead  of  com- 
ing in  here  and  asking  of  the  taxpayer 
to  throw  another  half  a  billion  dollars 
to  the  bad  along  with  this  $9 J  billion, 
and  keep  on  throwing  it  away  regardlen 
of  the  condition  of  our  Treasury,  when 
here  we  have  good  commodities  that 
could  be  very  nicely  paid  out  to  the 
farmer,  and  liberally  so,  and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  everyone  concerned  and 
achieve  just  what  eveiTone  wants  to 
achieve. 

Mr.  COAO.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MlnnesoU.  I 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  Kir.  Chairman,  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  is  a  man  who  is  well 
versed  in  fanning  and  Is  himself  a 
farmer.  If  I  understand  the  amendment 
he  is  offering,  it  will  make  a  total  pay- 
ment for  the  conservation  acres,  in  kind. 
with  no  cash  at  all  involved;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  COAD.  Is  not  my  friend  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  would  Immediately 
put  all  of  these  commodities  on  the  mar- 
ket, that  this  would  not  decrease  in  the 
market  or  in  the  feeding  (derations  one 
bit  of  grain?  And  does  he  not  acree 
that  this  would  be  rather  fatal  to  any 
kind  of  farm  legislation  that  we  have  up 
here  now? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  does  not  get  the  point  I  am 
making. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Aiivn- 
szNl    has   expired. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  AammsBKl  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  tJiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  green  acres 
program,  when  you  make  payments  to 
farmers  In  the  form  of  com.  or  what- 
ever It  may  be,  out  of  CCC  stocks  and 
consume  it  on  the  farm,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing more  com,  that  reduces  the  visi- 
ble supply  and  the  surplus.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  do. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  sure  I  agree  to  that 
extent  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  Of  MiimeaoU.  It 
could  not  be  anything  but  good  for  ag- 
riculture to  do  that. 

Mr.  COAD.  Yes;  but  it  is  true  that 
you  have  to  reduce  your  production  flrst 
before  your  holdings  will  eflectiv<dy 
work  to  get  in  kind  that  overall  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  We 
would  take  40  percent,  aoccndlng  to  my 
proposal,  out  of  production  right  away. 

Mr.  COAD.  That  is  true,  but  you  are 
taking  an  equal  amount  out  of  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation  and  putting 
it  back  into  the  feed  grain  supply. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
total  supply  would  be  reduced  by  40 
percent  immediately  and  in  place  there- 
of we  would  take  a  payment  in  kind  out 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stock.  So  we  would  save  about  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  on  storage  charges  alone 
with  this  bill  by  accepting  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COAD.  On  the  overall  supply 
that  is  true,  but  not  in  the  marketing 
and  use  supply. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  will  analyze  this 
amendment  he  will  find  it  is  just  plain, 
good,  common  horsesense. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  personally  in 
sympathy  with  the  objective  of  his 
amendment.  Further,  I  can  assure  him 
that  under  the  language  of  the  bill  his 
ultimate  objective  can  and  might  even 
be  accomplished.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  lines  21  and  22  on  page  5  of  the 
biU.  he  will  see  that  the  langi^age  is  as 
follows: 

Tlie  acreage  eligible  for  pasrmente  in  cash 
or  In  an  equivalent  amount  in  kind  under 
such  ooDservatlon  program  shall  be  an  acre- 
age equivalent  to  20  per  centum  of  the 
avenge  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  com 
and  grain  eorghum  In  the  crop  yean  1959 
and  iseo  or  up  to  30  acres,  whichever  Is 
greater. 

Under  this  language  the  Secretary 
can  pay  in  kind  all  or  in  part  for  the 
first  20-percent  reduction,  and  on  the 
seocmd  20 -percent  cut  in  production 
should  pay.  and  the  bill  requires  him  to 
pay,  all  of  that  in  kind. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poaos]  pointed  out,  if  you  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  must 
make  all  the  payments  in  kind  and  he 
lasoes  all  of  these  certificates,  these 
eertiflcates  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  and  they  are  negotiable;  then 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  farmers 
themselves  might  break  the  market.  If 
you  leave  language  as  we  have  it  in  the 
bill  and  trust  the  Secretary  to  make 
these  pajrments  in  kind  in  the  volume 
that  he  deems  appropriate  to  prevent 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  marketplace. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  a 
much  better  program  than  to  make  pay- 
ments in  kind  mandatory  on  all  land 
retired  under  this  program. 

I  have  discussed  this  particular  fea- 
ture with  the  Secretary  personally.  It 
was  well  considered  in  our  committee.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  hope  that 
we  might  make  all  these  payments  in 
kind  and  not  spend  a  dollar.  I  believe 
that  can  be  done  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
I  say  for  the  record  that  I  hope  the 
Seoetary  will  so  administer  this 
provision. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  have  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  bill  if  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  correct.  As  we  discussed  the 
bill  in  committee  we  were  led  to  under- 


stand that  the  $500  million  must  be  ex- 
pended before  they  could  use  "in-kind" 
payments  for  the  first  20  percent.  This 
was  the  impression  that  was  left  with  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  impression  was  to  begin  witli,  but 
in  the  final  drafting  of  the  bill  the  lan- 
guage is  just  as  I  have  read  it.  The 
report  clearly  indicates  that.  The  rec- 
ord and  the  legislative  history  will 
clearly  indicate  it  is  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  pay  in  kind  even  for  the 
first  20  percent  of  compliance. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Nelsen]  has  an  amendment 
along  this  line.  Perhaps  he  can  clar- 
ify it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  For  the  information  of 
our  good  chairman,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment prepared  that  makes  it  optional 
for  the  farmer.  If  he  desires  feed  rather 
than  cash,  he  may  take  feed  for  the  en- 
tire 40  percent,  but  when  he  does  he  must 
agree  not  to  turn  this  back  into  market 
in  competition  with  the  market.  Per- 
haps this  has  already  been  cleared  up, 
but  I  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear,  be- 
cause in  my  Judgment  the  great  partici- 
pation that  I  expect  could  be  achieved  on 
our  feed  farms  is  going  to  be  because 
of  the  availability  of  feed  which  the 
farmer  would  have  for  the  land  retired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  if  these  certificates  are  issued, 
they  become  the  property  of  the  farmer 
to  whom  they  are  issued.  Now  he  has 
the  right  to  sell  these  certificates  be- 
cause they  are  negotiable.  He  can  sell 
a  certificate  to  a  local  merchant  or  he 
can  hold  it  and  he  can  redeem  it  in  kind. 
But,  ultimately,  the  certificates  must  be 
redeemed  in  grain  and  not  in  cash.  Of 
course,  the  farmer  will  want  the  cash 
and  we  have  some  complications  because 
the  situation  is  different  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry.  For  instance,  in 
my  own  State  we  have  no  commercial 
corn  in  storage  so  if  I  have  a  certificate 
that  has  a  certain  value,  I  may  send  it 
to  Chicago  to  be  sold  there.  Whoever  is 
handling  that  certificate  for  me  will  pay 
me  in  dollars  based  upon  the  dollar  value 
of  the  com. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  My  amendment  would 
not  disturb  the  provisions  you  suggest. 
The  provisions  that  are  in  the  bill  would 
remain  in  the  bill,  but  optional  to  the 
producer  would  be  the  right  to  take  pay- 
ment in  kind.  It  would  be  a  more  lib- 
eral payment  and  if  the  farmer  desires 
feed  and  if  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  he  can  exercise  this  option,  it  would 
seem  to  me  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  this  provision,  and  it  would  also  seem 
to  me  it  would  cover  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ander- 
sen] makes  in  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  say 
I  object  to  the  amendment  because  I 
have  not  given  it  careful  consideration. 
I  know  Mr.  Anderseit  acted  in  the  best 
of  faith  in  making  his  proposal  and  I 
agree  heartily  with  his  objectives,  but 
I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  we  can 
accomplish  the  same  thing  imder  the 
language  which  is  now  in  the  bill.  There 
was  some  question  about  it  yesterday  so 
we  discussed  it  among  ourselves,  the 
members  of  the  wwnmlttee.  and  with  the 
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ofllclaU  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tur«  who  were  wflh  w.  mnd  we  all  agreed 
that  thlB  IntenweiaMen.  whleh  I  am  now 
pladnc  on  this  laarMCe.  to  accurate. 

Mr.  NELSEIf.  Cmi  I  leave  the  amend- 
ment at  your  deak  m  that  you  can  look 
It  over  before  we  come  to  this  part  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLET.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  that,  but  I  do  hope  that  you  vote 
down  the  Andersen  amendment  with  the 
aMurances  we  now  have  been  given. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  ametidment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  X  might  have  the  at- 
t<?ntion  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  would  just  like  to  clear  this  up  in 
my  own  mind.  In  the  report  on  page  5, 
In  section  2.  No.  2.  It  says,  similar  to  the 
bill: 

(a)  Authorize*  ca«b  payments  (or  an 
equivalent  amount  In  kind)  at  a  rate  of 
the  support  price  time*  80  percent  of  the 
average  yield  per  acre. 

So  it  really  says  nothing  differeut  than 
the  bill  does.  Am  I  understood  it  in 
committee,  and  from  talking  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  and  in  the  colloquy  with 
Or.  Cochrane  during  committee  ses- 
sions. He  indicated  $500  million  would 
be  used  and  then  we  put  in  or  an  equiv- 
alent amount  in  kind"  so  that  he  would 
have  enough  money,  so  to  speak,  or  pay- 
ment in  kind  in  order  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional amount  if  the  20 -acre  corn 
farmers  took  their  entire  acreage  out.  Is 
that  not  correct,  tltat  you  understood  the 
way  the  Department  would  administer 
this  program  is  that  they  would  use  up 
the  full  $500  million  before  they  used 
anything  in  kind? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  I  said  it  was  the 
original  thought  that  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion, and  not  to  exceed  $500  million. 
would  be  used  to  bring  about  the  first  20- 
percent  reduction,  but  in  the  final  draft- 
ing of  the  bill  and  the  language  we  now 
have,  we  give  the  discretion  to  minimize 
the  use  of  the  $500  aiillion.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Akdeksin.  I  hope  he  can  administer 
the  program  so  as  to  save  ail  of  that 
money.  But.  certainly,  he  may  have  to 
use  part  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  all  hope  this  is  the 
way  he  would  administer  it.  but  I  do  not 
know  if  you  were  in  oonunittee  at  the 
time  or  were  out  at  the  moment,  when 
I>r.  Cochrane  stated  that  he  would  use 
the  full  $500  mUlkm  before  he  would  use 
any  pajrment  in  kind  on  that  program. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  in  the 
world  that  they  would  pay  in  kind  be- 
fore they  used  up  the  $500  milhon? 

Mr.  COOhEY.  Do  I  think  there  is  any 
chance  to  use  pajnnent  In  kind? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Doee  the  gentleman  think 
there  is  any  chance  in  the  world  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
pay  any  amount  In  kind  before  they  use 
up  the  entire  $500  miUion? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  am  sure  that  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
Secretary:  and  I  say  again  now  before 
the  House  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
chairman  of  the  eommittee,  I  hope  he 
will  use  payment  In  kind  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances Justify. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  beUeve 
that  if  the  Committee  does  not  adopt  the 
amendment   the  Department   of   Agri- 


culture would  not  use  payment  in  kind     he  sUtwl  on  the  floor  that  he  was 

until  the  $500  m.Uion  la  used     I  believe  " 

that  with  the  h  jge  amount  of  surplus 
we  have.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to 
make  certain  that  they  pay  in  kind 
rather  than  pay  in  cash  It  would  cut 
prtxluction.  as  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota said,  by  40  percent,  becau.se  they 
would  be  paid  60  percent  in  kind  This 
would  have  a  salMtary  effect  on  the  mar- 
ket and  would  )e  of  advantaKP  to  all 
the  taxpayers  (f  the  country  if  thry 
would  cut  down  ',he  huge  cost  of  storiiiR 
this  grain  It  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  price  because  the  mar- 
ket which  is  depressed  by  surplus  would 
be  Improved  by  '.he  surplus  decrea.se 

Mr     ANDERSI'^N   of    Mlnne.sota       Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr    COOLEY      I  yield 
Mr    ANDERS  i'ZN  of  Minnesota      Is  U 
not  a  fact  that  the  price  level  will  rise 
as  soon  as  this  iiuge  surplu.s  is  i educed' 
Mr    QUIE      That  is  true 
Mr    ANDER.SEN  of  Minne.sota      Is  it 
not   a   fact  that    the  purpose   is  to  cut 
down  surplus  ard  thereby  rai.se  the  pur- 
cha-sing  power  of  agriculture' 

Mr   QUIE     The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  so  correct 

Mr.  POAGE      Mr    Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  out  the  last  two  words 

Mr.  Chairma  1.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to   the  fact   that 

there  is   anoUit-r   matter   involved   here 

which  I  do  not  ocUeve  we  have  discussed 

in  addition  to  the  desirability  of  using 

surpluses   to  nake   these   payments.      I 

fully    agree    wi.h    that,      I    think   every 

member  of   thr  committee  agrees  that 

»-e  should  use  s  irplu-ses  as  far  as  we  can. 
We  must  ne^er  lose  sight  of  the  fact 

that  the  primary  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is 

to  reduce  production  of  unneeded  feed 

grains  in   the    future.     Then  unless  we 

reduce  production  in  the  future  we  are 

going  to  build  jp  surpluses  again.    How 

do  you  get  a   reduction  in  tlie   future? 

You  have  got  to  make  it  attractive  to 

the   farmers   U.<   take   their   land  out  of 

feed  grains. 

It  may  be  possible  that  we  will  need 

to  make  some  cash  payments  in  order  to 

do  that.     I  think  we  all  agree  that  we 

do  not   need  to  make  all  payments  in 

cash.     The   committee    hopes    that   not 

too  much  money  will  be  paid  out  in  cash 

but  that  a  much  Larger  percentage  will 

be  made  in  kind.    As  the  bill  now  stands. 

all  of  the  pwiyments  can  be  made  in  kmd 

if  the  Secretary  finds  that  he  is  getting 

enough  participation,  but  if  he  finds  he 

is  not  getting  ^uJequate  participation  he 

can  then  make  some  of  the  payments  on 

that  first  20  percent  in  cash. 

Under  the  Andersen  amendment  the 

Secretary  will  have  no  such  discretion 

aiKi  if  we  find  tiiat  the  in-kind  payments 

are  rvot  gettlriK  the  results  that  we  need 

there  will  be  no  way  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary can  get  those  results.     I  pletid  with 

you  that  you  do  not  tie  the  Secretary's 

hands  to  that  extent.     Let  us  leave  the 

Secretary  free  to  move  whichever  way 

he  finds  Is  needed  to  get  participation. 
Mr.   ANDER£EN   of   Minnesota.     Mr 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAOE,     Certainly. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Does 

not  my  good  friend  recall  that  last  June 


in 
sympathy  with  the  green  acres  bill  as 
I  then  proposed  which  dW  not  call  for 
cash  but  only  payment  in  kind? 

Mr  POAOE,  Yes;  and  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  it.  but  I  think  the  measures 
provided  in  the  bill  give  us  the  only 
practical  way  in  which  we  can  get  the 
results  desired  Remember,  there  must 
be  at  least  50  pereent  payment  in  kind 
Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr  POAOE  Certainly. 
Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Let 
me  a-sk  my  friend  a.s  a  practical  matter 
if  my  amendment  is  accepted  could  the 
ReiitU'mnn  not  ko  to  conference  and  work 
out  a  compromise  with  the  other  body* 
Mr  POAOE  No  As  one  of  the  con- 
foret^s  I  am  going  to  the  conference  to 
try  to  maintain  the  position  of  the 
House,  whatever  it  is  I  am  not  Inter- 
ested in  passing  something  with  the  Idea 
of  repudiating  my  own  action  later  I 
am  telling  the  House  what  I  think.  I 
want  to  see  the  bill  passed  as  we  have 
it  rather  than  to  pass  something  Just  for 
the  sake  of  taking  It  to  conference 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  MlnnesoU.  That 
IS  what  I  want  to  do,  pass  legislation 
that  will  be  the  best  legislation,  and  my 
proposal  will  make  tins  all  the  stronger. 
Mr  POAOE.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing that  we  tic  the  Secretary's  hands  .so 
that  he  cannot  ever  use  any  cash 

Mr,  AVERY  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY  Would  this  not  be  the 
situation:  If  it  Is  mjindatory  that  all 
payments  be  made  in  kind  and  section  3 
stays  in  the  bill,  which  could  happen,  is 
It  not  pos.sible  the  disposability  value  of 
these  certificates  would  be  17  percent 
less  than  the  cash  value? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  very  probably 
so.  I  think  you  do  run  a  risk  by  tying 
the  Secretar>'s  hands,  which  gives  him 
the  opportunity  to  pay  part  of  this  in 
ca^i.  We  do  not  want  to  pay  it  all  In 
cash 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  of  the  colloquy 
between  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  who  are  experienced  In 
these  matters,  are  a  little  bit  confusing 
to  us  city  boys.  However,  wc  have  a 
great  stake  In  this  legislation.  One  of 
the  leading  questions  being  asked  is, 
What  will  it  do  to  food  prices  in  the 
grocery  stores? 

Actually  I  would  be  willing  to  trust  this 
administration  to  help  and  not  to  make 
life  any  harder  for  the  people  who  are 
skimping  along  without  enough  work  or 
who  for  other  reasons  are  having  trouble 
making  ends  meet.  The  whole  effort  of 
this  administration  is  to  ease  the  burden 
for  people  who  are  having  difficulty — 
not  to  make  it  harder  to  bear. 

However,  since  the  question  was  seri- 
ously raised,  I  took  the  trouble  to  find 
out  whether  this  program  would,  in  fact, 
create  any  scarcity  of  feed  grains  or  the 
food  products  that  result  from  the  feed- 
ing of  grains.  Of  course,  the  answer  Is 
••No." 
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One  of  the  great  w<Mrrtes  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  is  how  to  provide  storave  fen* 
all  the  feed  grains  that  would  be  on 
hand  next  year  If  the  present  program  is 
not  changed.  The  Oovemment  its^  is 
holding  2.7  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  this 
IS  far  more  than  is  needed  as  a  safe  re- 
serve. However,  this  wotikl  be  increased 
under  the  program  that  is  now  In  opera- 
tion. The  administration  would  like  to 
reduce  this  Government  stock  by  500 
million  bushels,  and  they  think  they  can 
do  this  under  the  proposed  new  program. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
thing  to  do.  It  would  save  the  public 
money,  and  It  would  certainly  not  create 
any  shortage  of  grain. 

We  should  note  that  the  farmer  gets 
only  39  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
The  corn  that  goes  into  a  |X)und  of  pork 
is  worth  only  about  17  cents.  Even  from 
dairy  products,  the  farmer  pets  only  45 
cents  out  of  the  dollar  that  you  spend 
or  I  spend. 

The  people  of  my  district  are  not  going 
to  lose  anything  by  cooperating  with  the 
farmer  to  prevent  a  further  buildup  of 
the  feed  grain  surplus.  Instead,  they 
will  gain. 

Farm  income  has  been  going  down  for 
.1  long  time.  We  want  to  stop  that  de- 
cline. We  want  to  start  it  upward.  In 
my  opinion,  the  long  depreslon  that  has 
been  going  on  In  agriculture  has  hurt  us 
in  the  cities.  It  has  contributed  to  the 
present  unemployment.  Agriculture  and 
labor  and  industry  are  linked  together 
whether  they  want  to  be  or  not.  That  is 
just  the  way  things  are.  Let's  link  them 
together  the  right  way.  Let's  walk  arm- 
in-arm — farmer,  worker,  and  business- 
man together — forward  imder  the  wise 
leadership  of  our  new  administration. 

Addressing  consumer  groups,  the  de- 
cision is  clear,  either  support  this  bill 
with  section  3  in  it  to  bring  about  pro- 
duction control  or  support  legislation 
which  will  take  away  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support 
feed  grains  at  any  price.  Under  present 
law  the  Secretary  can  support  feed  grain 
at  65  percent  of  [>arity,  thereby  bringing 
about  increased  production,  with  more 
of  these  commodities  going  Into  the  stor- 
age bins  at  great  cost  to  those  who  never 
benefit,  even  indirectly. 

I  support  title  3,  and  support  It  on  be- 
half of  my  people  who  must  do  their 
farming  at  the  grocery  store. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  conuaiUee 
apropos  of  what  the  geBtleBoan  Juet  said. 
I  was  in  Chicago  over  the  week  eoA  at  a 
Get  Amertea  Back  to  Wock*  xaUy.  A$ 
this  rally  there  were  aome  lA  marrn 
from  southern  niiixrfs  dtiea,  as  wdl  as 
the  mayor  of  Chicago.  Richard  J.  Datej. 
And  there  were  a  great  osaay 
ployed  workers  who  bad  been 
in  the  implement  and  farm  evulpneoi 
praduefcloii  industry.  TlltMii  iMivena 
to  be  the  largest  Bianotectongr  eC  fam 
e<iiiipaBeii$  la  America.  Ttteraaldatttiia 
rally  that  they  were  eztronely  aaxiouB 
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to  see  this  legislation  adopted  because 
by  raising  farm  income,  farmers  could 
buy  farm  equipment  and  It  would  help 
these  people  get  back  to  their  jobs.  I 
was  wondering  If  the  chairman  would  be 
good  enough  to  comment  on  the  close 
relation^p  between  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  the  prospect  of  getting 
pec^le  in  indu-^trial  centers  back  to 
work? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  answer  that 
by  saying  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  presenting  this  program  to  us 
for  our  consideration  after  it  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  the  study  group, 
stated  that  one  purpose  was  to  reduce 
production.  Another  purpose  was  to  re- 
duce surplus,  and  the  third  and  most 
important  of  all  wa.s  to  maintain  farm 
income. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Does 
not  this  legislation  achieve  those 
purposes? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  does  exactly  those 
three  things,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
cannot  understand  why  anybody  would 
vote  against  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson],  which  were  in 
sharp  contrast  to  those  we  heard  yester- 
day from  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  FogartyI,  who  seemed  to 
want  to  blame  farmers  for  the  hi^h 
prices  of  food  in  the  cities. 

A  year  ago  when  hearings  were  held 
In  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  the  pay  increase  bill  for 
Government  employees  we  had  Mr.  Ewen 
ClajgMe,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  D^artment  of 
Labor,  before  the  committee  to  give  us 
information  on  the  costs-of -living,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  food. 

At  that  time  I  said  to  Mr.  Clague: 

I  noUcs  you  give  29  i>erccnt  weight  to  food 
tM  a  whole. 

Mr.  Clague.     Yee. 

Ux.  Oaoas.  That  is  something  of  a  co- 
Incidence  t>ecau8e  that  is  exactly  the  per- 
centage by  which  Iowa  farmers'  income 
dropped  la«t  year.  Do  you  agree  with  my 
observation  that  the  fanners  did  a  |M<etty 
goefl  Jdi  of  underwriting  low  food  costs  in 
tba  last  year  or  two? 

Mr.  Olaqvm.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  food 
prlosa  at  retaU  have  been  one  of  the  factors 
tliat  liave  kept  us  stable  since  the  summer 
of  1058. 

I  would  again  remind  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  farmers  have  been  un- 
derwriting a  substantial  part  of  the  costs 
of  living  of  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try. Now,  let  us  be  fair.  This  bill,  with 
the  elimination  of  section  3  should  build 
iq>  farm  income  t^t  least  to  some  extent, 
and  oonsnmers  ought  to  expect  to  pay 
acmewhat  mme  although  the  big  spread 
in  piieet  ooeura  after  the  commodities 
leave  the  f  anna. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  CIR068.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  OOOIiKY.  I  agree  with  the 
geattemaa  and  congratvOate  hbn  upon 
tils  flplendid  statement  and  to  express  re- 
greCa  that  the  gentleman  from  Rho^ 
Island,  who  made  the  speech  here  yes- 


terday afternoon,  is  not  here  this  after- 
noon to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  with  reference  to  the 
cost  of  living.  I  think  the  gentleman  h^s 
presented  the  factual  situation,  whifch 
should  appeal  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  city  districts. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  MLssissippi. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  would  like  to  stress 
a  point  that  has  not  been  stressed  too 
much  here,  and  that  is  that  the  $4  bil- 
lion which  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  invested  in  surplus  production  of 
this  country  is  money  that  the  American 
people  have  F>aid  out  in  taxes;  not  only 
the  consumers  of  this  country  but  the 
taxpayers  in  general.  Now,  this  bill  or 
some  such  bill  as  this  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  help  the  consimiers  by,  in  turn, 
relievmg  a  tremendous  part  of  the  cost 
which  relates  back  to  overproduction. 
So,  I  think  in  the  long  nm  they  ai"e 
bound  to  save  money  if  we  can  bring 
about  a  price  level  on  the  production  we 
need  instead  of  an  overproduction,  which 
costs  everybody. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Cooley, 
for  their  comments. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  WiU  the  gentleman  tell 
us  why  he  thinks  section  3  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Section  3  provides: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  sell  any  com  or  grain  aor- 
ghunas  during  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1961  crop  of  such  grains  at  any  price  not 
less  than  17  per  centum  below  the  1961 
support  price  for  such  grains. 

I  just  do  not  agree  that  any  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  have  that  much 
power. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  rcMn  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
please  make  some  comment  upon  the 
commercial  farmers  who  are  being  sub- 
sidized in  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  supported  every 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  to 
other  bills  to  cut  down  those  huge  pay- 
ments to  a  comparatively  few  farmers  in 
this  country;  and  I  will  support  any 
amendment  that  may  be  offered  to  cut 
them  still  further.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  some  of 
these  payments  are  utterly  fantastic  and 
have  contributed  to  bringing  disrepute 
to  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  great  honor 
of  serving  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultiu*  for  two  terms.  As  a  city 
member  what  I  learned  in  that  service 
was  that  this  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
We  city  folks  must  help  the  fanners  in 
time  of  need  just  as  we  expect  their  sup- 
port when  we  have  city  problems  that 
come  up  before  us. 
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I  am  here,  M  I  have  always  been,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  consumers.  In  the 
interest  of  the  large  aegment  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  our  great  cities.  Under  this 
bill  city  consumes  and  those  who  buy 
grains  to  feed  llTCstock  In  deficit  grain 
production  areas  need  have  no  fears 
about  the  effects  of  this  feed-grain  bill 

It  will  not  cauM  Inflated  feed-grain 
prices,  and  it  will  not  result  in  any  meas- 
urable increase  in  the  costs  of  the  food 
we  buy  in  the  fonn  of  meat,  milk.  eggs. 
and  other  livestock  end  products. 

In  fact  the  whole  plan  Is  designed  to 
assure  a  continued  abundance  of  high- 
quality  foods  at  fair  and  stable  prices. 
whUe  at  the  same  time  bringing  a  better 
income  to  the  important  feed-grain 
sector  of  our  economy. 

As  I  understand  the  bill,  better  prices 
and  better  incomes  will  result  for  those 
farmers  who  comply  with  the  program 
and  help  make  badly  needed  adjustments 
in  feed -grain  production. 

At  the  same  time  market  prices  would 
be  held  down.  The  authority  for  the 
release  of  grain  from  Government  in- 
ventories, as  necessary  to  assure  sta- 
bility, would  guard  against  this.  It  is 
evident  that  grain  market  prices  would 
Increase  little  if  any  imder  this  emer- 
gency program. 

And  it  is  an  emergency  program.  No 
one  can  doubt  that.  With  about  $4  bil- 
lion already  tied  up  in  Government  feed- 
grain  holdings,  something  must  be  done 
at  once  to  stop  this  wasteful  buildup 
This  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  us — 
farmers,  consumers,  taxpayers  Bring- 
ing feed-grain  supplies  more  nearly  in 
line  with  needs  ia  a  must  objective,  and 
an  objective  which  must  be  faced  now. 

The  bill  strikes  right  at  this  prob- 
lem. Under  it  wasteful  overproduction 
can  be  checked — Government  holdings 
can  be  reduced,  with  resulting  sharp 
cuts  in  the  excesslTC  costs  of  storing  and 
handling  these  holdings — and  total  an- 
nual costs  to  the  taxpayer  can  be 
reduced  by  around  a  half  billion  dollars. 

And  these  gains — vital  to  the  whole 
economy — would  be  realized  without  any 
penalty  to  deficit  areas  or  consumers.  I 
have  checked  carefully  and  I  am  fully 
satisfied  on  theee  points  which  I  have 
made. 

We  have  an  alltime  record  supply  of 
feed  grains.  Under  this  program,  sup- 
plies will  continue  to  be  abundant. 
There  is  no  threat  of  anything  approach- 
ing a  shortage  or  squeeze  which  could 
shoot  prices  up.  All  livestock  production 
could  continue  at  high  and  increasing 
levels. 

In  fact,  the  need  for  this  program,  and 
Its  first  objective.  Is  to  reverse  a  trend 
which  is  burying  us  imder  too  much  feed 
grain  production.  If  this  trend  were 
allowed  to  continue,  it  would  hurt  all 
segments  of  the  agricultural  economy, 
and  the  total  economy  as  well. 

We  must  not  foiget  that  a  sound  and 
stable  agriculture  la  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  all  of  us.  Farmers  are  now  an  annual 
customer  for  industry  and  labor  in  a 
total  of  more  than  $40  billion. 

When  farmers  have  the  buying  power, 
they  are  customers  for  the  goods  and 
services   produced   in   industrial    areas. 


When  their  buying  power  slips,  we  lose 
those  customers. 

And  I  reptat  that  while  helping  to 
strengthen  the  economy  to  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us.  programs  under  this  bill  would 
pose  no  threat  to  the  immediate  interests 
of  consumers  generally,  or  to  those  who 
buy  feed  gruins  shipped  into  deficit 
grain-producing  areas. 

The  safeguards  are  ample,  and  the 
whole  program  is  sound.  I  say  to  my 
folks  in  the  i  ities  and  my  farm  friends 
that  this  bill  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  whole  security  of  our  Nation 

Mr.  HOBTVEN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  h-?  is  in  favor  of  high  prices 
for  the  farmer  and  low  prices  for  the 
consumer     L.  that  correct? 

Mr    ANFUSO.     That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HOEVliU^.  What  impression  does 
the  gentleman  Intend  to  convey? 

Mr.  ANFUSO  I  am  trying  to  convey 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  the  farmers 
a  faar  price.  I  am  not  saying  a  high 
price:  what  I  am  advocating  is  a  fair 
priCv?.  I  thint  the  farmers  are  entitled  to 
a  fair  price  as  much  as  consumers  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  price  in  industry 

Mr  HOEVEN  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly  The  gentleman 
wants  to  raise  the  farmer's  Income  and 
so  do  I. 

Mr  ANFXSO.  Wherever  the  Income 
of  the  farmer  needs  to  be  raised  I  am 
for  that,  juit  as  I  am  for  that  of  any 
other  American. 

Mr.  HOETVTEN  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  If  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture und.-r  the  provisions  of  this  blU  can 
bring  about  higher  prices  for  the  farmer 
and  lower  i)rices  for  the  consumer,  he 
will  Indeed  l-e  a  genius 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  think  we  are  trying 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all 
the  power  he  needs  under  section  3  to 
protect  botli  the  farmers  and  the  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  left  have  tried  to  raise  the  buga- 
boo of  higher  prices  for  the  consumer 
in  order  to  obtain  votes  against  this  bill. 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  in  the  last  several 
years  the  farmer  has  received  less  and 
less  of  the  consumer  dollar  while  food 
prices  have  been  going  up.  and  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  there  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  the  farmer  is  getting  and 
what  the  oonsimier  has  been  paying? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  distribution  cost 
has  been  causing  such  a  spread  between 
what  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the 
consumer  pays. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely coiTCCt.  The  unemployment  of 
5  million  p«?ople  we  have  today  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are  not 
spending  t-nough  money  for  the  city 
folks  to  build  up  their  own  Income. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  everyone  will  agree  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ak- 
rusol  and  ihe  gentleman  from  New  York 


[M       SANTANGELO  I     are    talking    plain 
common^  :nse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  am  one 
of  the  labor  leaders  of  the  House. 

In  the  few  minutes  I  have  I  wish  to 
address  a  few  brief  remarks  to  my  col- 
leagues, my  compatriots,  the  other  labor 
leaders — of  whom  there  are  something 
like  200  or  more  in  the  House. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  the  only 
labor  organizations  in  my  district  were 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  they  were 
not  politically  active.  None  of  the  major 
legislation  which  today  protects  the 
laboring  man  and  his  family  was  on  the 
statute  books  and  men  and  children 
worked  long  hours  6  days  a  week  at 
such  wages  as  Industry  chose  to  pay. 

It  was  not  my  fight.  I  was  a  farmer 
from   a   farm  district. 

But  I  felt  that  labor  and  agriculture 
had  a  common  cause.  They  were  preyed 
upon  by  the  same  predatory  Interests. 
And  while  my  primary  interest  was  farm 
legislation.  I  voted  for  labor  as  well  as 
for  the  farmer. 

I  voted  for  the  Wagner  Act.  I  voted 
for  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  I 
voted  for  the  wage  and  hour  law.  And 
all  the  rest  of  them.  In  brief.  I  have 
in  my  time  voted  for  more  labor  legis- 
lation than  any  other  Member  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Now.  of  course,  every  time  I  voted  to 
increase  the  pay  or  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  somebody  had  to  pay  that  Increase 

My  farmers  had  to  pay. 

Tractors,  automobiles,  wire  fencing, 
steel  roofing,  nails  and  building  mate- 
rials, shoes,  schoolbooks  all  cost  twice 
as  much — if  not  four  times  as  much. 

Why'  Because  country  Congressmen 
voted  with  city  Congressmen  to  pass 
needed  labor  bills. 

So,  I  am  astonished  here  this  after- 
noon to  hear  city  Congressmen  opposing 
this  little  farm  bill.  "Because."  they  say. 
It  will  raise  the  price  of  food." 

The  farmer  Is  the  last  man  left  wh* 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  wage  he 
receives  for  his  labor  He  has  no  voice 
whatever  In  fixing  the  price  of  what  he 
sells — and  nothing  whatever  to  say  In 
fixing  the  price  of  what  he  buys. 

He  drives  up  to  the  market  with  his 
products,  produced  by  himself  and  his 
wife  and  his  children,  and  Inquires, 
•  What  are  you  paying  today?"  And  no 
matter  how  low  the  price — even  though 
It  Is  below  the  cost  of  production — he 
takes  It  or  he  hauls  his  products  back 
home  to  rot. 

Then  he  crosses  the  street  to  buy  ne- 
cessities and  he  asks.  "What  is  the 
price?"  And  no  matter  what  he  Is  asked 
he  pays  it  or  he  does  not  get  the  goods. 

I  ask  you  Congressmen  with  whom  I 
have  been  voting  for  labor  legislation  all 
these  years  what  man  can  survive  when 
the  other  fellow  fixes  his  wages— tmd 
when  the  other  fellow  fixes  the  price  of 
his  necessities? 

You  are  bringing  up  a  wage  bill  next 
week  that  will  increase  the  cost  of  living 
on  every  farm  and  further  widen  the 
gap  between  Industrial  wages  and  farm 
wages.  The  farmer  believes  in  high 
wages  and  high  prices.  But  when  the 
prices  he  pays  are  Increased  he  expects 
the  prices  of  what  he  sells  to  be  In- 
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creased.    And  when  his  wages  are  cut  he 
expects  the  wages  he  pays  to  be  cut. 

I  heard  a  dlstingulched  Member  of  the 
other  body  on  the  radio  a  night  or  two 
ago  talking  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 
You  know  they  talk  a  great  deal  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  these  days,  and  very 
little  about  Benson. 

He  said  Lincoln  was  often  misquoted — 
that  when  his  statement  about  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  for  people  what  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves  was  referred 
to  they  sometimes  omitted  "needed  to  be 
done." 

But  regardless  of  the  phraseology 
used— the  situation  sought  to  be  allevi- 
ated by  the  bill  before  us  was  exactly 
what  Lincoln  was  talking  about.  And  If 
the  Rail  Splitter  was  in  the  White  House 
today  he  would  sign  this  bilt  just  as  we 
have  It  before  us  this  afternoon. 

And  John  Kennedy  will  sign  it  just  as 
it  is  if  we  send  it  up  to  him.  In  our  com- 
munity. Mr  Chairman,  we  had  a  fine 
philanthropic  woman  ^ho  gave  all  her 
outworn  and  outmoded  clothing  to  the 
poor  But  she  always  cut  the  buttons 
off. 

We  do  not  ask  you  to  be  philanthropic 
here  today.  Just  be  fair.  Give  us  this 
bill  with  all  the  buttons  on. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ia  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  de.<;k. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
noted  the  Members  standing  and  will 
divide  the  time  between  them.  It  will 
nmount  to  approximately  2  minutes 
each. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  make  the  statement  he  did,  be- 
cause for  a  long  time  I  have  been  won- 
dering how  we  would  get  the  farmer  out 
of  the  nice  squeeze  he  is  in.  What  good 
does  it  do  for  the  farmer  if  on  one  hand 
we  raise  his  purchasing  power  but  at  al- 
most the  same  time  raise  the  price  of  the 
things  he  must  buy?  Possibly  next  week 
we  are  told,  we  will  have  before  us  the 
bill  raising  minimum  wages  to  $1.25  per 
hour.  Every  fact  of  the  past  proves  that 
each  time  we  Increase  wages  we  increase 
the  cost  of  everything  the  farmer  must 
buy  to  efUclently  operate  his  farm.  How 
do  we  get  him  out  of  his  difficulty  by 
passing  this  bill  now,  and  then  almost 
immediately  pass  a  wage  biU  raising 
minimum  wages? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  two  bills  go  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Another  thing  I  wish 
to  mention.    I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gen- 


tleman from  Chicago  [Mr.  FucinskiI. 
express  his  interest  In  the  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturer.  I.  too,  am  Inter- 
ested in  such  manufacturers,  but  how  do 
you  expect  the  farmer  to  buy  more  ma- 
chinery when  this  bill  gives  him  less 
acres  to  farm? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Andersen  of 
Minnesota)  there  were — ayes  68,  noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine   I  Mr. 

McIlfTIREl. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oCIend  by  Mr.  McIntire.  of 
litalne:  Page  5.  line  12,  after  the  word 
"amount".  strUce  out  the  colon  and  Insert 
a  period  and  strike  out  the  balance  ctf  line 
13  and  strike  out  tines  13.  14.  15.  and  16  and 
on  line  17  strike  out  "the  Secretary;  but 
In  no  event  shall  popcorn  be  planted  on 
such   diverted   acreage." 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  strike  out  what  we  in 
the  committee  understand  as  the  breed- 
ing amendment,  and  also  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
HoKVEMl,  which  was  approved. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  order  to  get 
a  clarification  of  the  lar^uage  at  this 
point  In  the  bill.  I  want  to  get  an  ex- 
planation, if  I  can.  of  the  intent  rather 
than  the  language  which  Is  here,  be- 
cause I  think  it  needs  to  be  tied  down 
much  closer.  If  the  author  of  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  would  give 
us  some  specific  clarification  I  think  it 
would  help. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Intent  of  this  amendment  in  this  legis- 
lation is  to  permit  farmers  to  turn  down 
the  60-percent  cash  payment  on  a 
20-percent  reduced  acreage  and  allow 
him  to  grow  a  crop  which  is  not  sup- 
ported, nonsurplus,  and  primarily  not 
UKd  for  livestock  feed.  This  sunend- 
ment  is  primarily  for  irrigated  land  to 
permit  those  farmers  to  grow  such  cropc 
as  castCK"  beans,  safSower,  and  such  crops 
which  are  not  primarily  used  for  live- 
stock feed. 

I  would  remind  you  that  today  we  are 
importing  around  80  percent  of  our 
castor  oil  needs.  Castor  oil  today  is  used 
for  many  things  other  than  what  it  was 
once  used  for. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  state  that  I 
have  had  many  requests  from  my  area 
and  from  other  States,  primarily  the 
States  of  Nebraska  and  California,  who 
are  interested  in  growing  a  nonsurplus, 
nonsupported  crop  on  this  reduced 
acreage,  and  also  would  turn  down  the 
Federal  payment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McIktire]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PiNDLKY]. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Finihjct  of 
lUlnoU :  Page  4  line  24,  after  the  words  "fol- 
lowing new."  strike  out  Um  ¥K)rd  "subsec- 
tion" and  Insert  the  word  "subeectlons"; 
and  page  7.  Une  9.  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)(3)  insert  the  following  new  subsecUon 
(d): 

"FEED    GEAJK   DISPOSAL  PBOCKAM 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  surplus  feed  grain  disposal  pro- 
gram for  each  crop  year  beginning  with  the 
1961  crop  year  for  each  of  the  following 
commodities:  Corn.  rye.  barley,  oats,  and 
grain  sorghums.  Each  such  program  shall 
afford  producers,  who  agree  not  to  plant  that 
particular  commodity,  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, at  an  attractive  price,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  407  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  determined  un- 
der section  4:  Provided,  That  prodacers  shall, 
at  their  option,  have  full  opportuiUty  to  par- 
ticipate in  either  the  special  agricultural 
conservation  program  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  In  the  sur- 
plus feed  grain  disposal  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  subection  (d),  or  in  both 
such  programs. 

"CONTRACTS      FOR      PURCHASS      OF      COMMODrrT 
ST7RPLUSSS 

"(2)  (a)  Each  contract  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  (d)  shall  require  the  pro- 
ducer, as  a  condition  to  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  commodity  to  which  it  applies, 

"  ( 1 )  refrain  from  seeding  any  acreage  on 
his  farm  to  the  production  of  the  commod- 
ity to  which  the  contract  applies; 

"(2)  withdraw  from  all  ikgrlcultural  pro- 
duction (Including  grazing)  a  apeclfVcally 
designated  portion  of  the  tillable  acreage  on 
his  farm  equal  to  the  average  acreage  on 
his  farm  seeded  to  the  production  of  the 
commodity  to  which  the  contract  implies 
during  the  three  crop  years  preceding  the 
1961  crop  year; 

•'(3>  devote  to  conserving  crops,  or  allow 
to  remain  idle,  an  acreage  of  land  on  his 
farm  which,  after  subtracting  therefrom  the 
acreage  designated  under  paragraph  (2) 
under  all  contracts  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  (d) ,  Is  not  less  than  the  acreage 
which  he  normally  devoted  only  to  conserv- 
ing uses  or  allowed  to  remain  idle; 

"(4)  comply  with  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  determines  are  desir- 
able to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section (d)  and  to  facilitate  the  practical 
administration  of  the  feed  grain  disposal 
program; 

"(5)  forfeit  all  rights  to  benefits  under 
the  contract,  and  to  refund  to  the  United 
States  all  benefits  (including  sums  derived 
from  the  sale  of  negotiable  certificates)  re- 
ceived under  the  ctjntract  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the  time 
such  producer  has  control  of  the  farm  and 
that  such  a  violation  Is  of  such  a  substantial 
nature  as  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  except  that  section  107(d)  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  shall  apply  to  the  termination 
of  any  contract  under  this  subsection  (d); 
and 

"(6)  forfeit  such  benefits  and  make  such 
refunds  to  the  United  States  of  such  l)eneflts 
(including  sums  derived  from  the  sale  of 
negotiable  certificates)  received  by  him 
under  the  contract,  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  feed  grain  dis- 
posal program  with  respect  to  a  particular 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter  Into 
contracts  in  any  crop  year  which  will  require 
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the  Commodity  CTMUt  Ck>rporfttlon  to  sell  a 
quantity  of  such  commodity  greater  than  30 
per  centum  of  tiM  »▼•»«•  production  of 
that  commodity  In  tlM  United  States  during 
the  last  three  crop  ymn»:  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  may  plae*  maximum  limitations  on 
the  percentage  of  feoiftl  cropland  which  may 
be  retired  under  this  profram  If  he  finds  that 
such  a  program  U  havliig  an  unduly  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  •eoaomles  of  counties  and 
local  communities. 

"(C)  A  producer  may  enter  Into  more  than 
one  contract  In  a  crop  year  under  this  sub- 
section (d).  Kach  oonunodlty  shall  be  cov- 
ered by  a  separate  eontract.  All  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocka  of  the  commodities 
referred  to  In  aubsaetlon  ( d )  l  U  shall  be 
available  for  purchaae  under  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Commodltjr  Ckvdlt  Corporation  shall 
reserve  from  such  mIm  a  quantity  of  each 
commodity  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the 
quantity  thereof  In  atoek  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year.  In  the  event  the  stocks 
of  a  commodity  art  lasnfllclent  to  permit  all 
producers  of  such  eommodlty  who  wish  to 
do  so  to  enter  Into  a  contract  under  thle 
subsection  (d)  with  reepect  thereto,  the 
Secretary  shall  prorkle  by  regulation  for  de- 
termining the  produoan  to  be  given  such 
contracts  on  a  lint  eome,  first  served  besls. 

"COMMOOXTT  PUBCHASKBa 

"(3)  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  afford  each 
producer  who  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
under  this  subaectton  (d)  an  opportunity  to 
purchase,  at  a  price  stifllclently  below  the 
cost  of  production  to  obtain  full  participa- 
tion, after  consideration  of  grade,  condition, 
and  local  marketing  factors,  a  quantity  of  the 
commodity  to  which  the  contract  applies 
equal  to  the  quantity  thereof  the  Secretary 
determines  Is  the  avarags  annual  production 
of  such  commodity  on  the  producer's  farm 
for  the  two  crop  yvars  preceding  the  IMl 
crop  year:  Provided.  That  such  price  to  pro- 
ducers shall  not  exossd  one-third  of  the  mar- 
ket price  for  any  such  commodities  at  Chi- 
cago, niinols,  on  October  1  of  the  year  In 
which  the  producer  entered  Into  a  contract 
pursuant  to  the  prorlslons  of  this  subsection 
(d). 

"(b)  Sales  under  this  subsection  (d)  shall 
be  accomplished  tlurough  the  sale  of  ne- 
gotiable certificates  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  redeem  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  In  terms  of  the  commodity  to 
which  the  contract  applies,  upon  presenta- 
tion by  the  producer  or  by  the  holder  in 
due  course,  except  that  such  certificates 
shall  not  be  redeemed  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  normal  hanresting  season  for 
the  commodity.  Agricultural  commodities 
delivered  In  redemptloci  of  such  certificates 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  tender  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  the  price 
support  program. 

"crsnpica'n  or  cu^imant 

"(4)  Sales  shall  be  made  to  any  producer 
for  participating  In  the  program  established 
under  this  subsection  (d)  when  the  Secre- 
tary has  ascertained  that  such  producer 
has  compiled  with  the  acreage  reduction 
requirements  of  such  program  for  such  year. 
Sales  authorized  by  this  subsection  idi  may 
be  made  upon  the  certificate  of  the  claim- 
ant. In  such  form,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  that  he  has  complied  with  all 
requirements  for  such  payment  and  that 
the  statements  L.nd  Information  contained 
In  the  application  for  payment  are  correct 
and  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief. 

"UTILIZATION    or    LOCAL     AND    STATS 

coManrma 
"(5)  In  administering  this  subsection  (di 
In  the  continental  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  utillB*  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committees  established 
under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and   Domestic   Allotment   Act.   as   amended. 


"UTILIZATION    or    LAND    USE    CAPABILITY    DATA 

"(fl)  In  administering  this  subsection 
(d)  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  to  the  fullest 
practicable  extent  land  use  capability  data. 
Including  capability  surveys  as  developed 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  shall 
carry  forward  to  completion  as  rapidly  aii 
possible  the  baalc  land  Inventory  of  the 
Nation. 

"rlNANCINC 

••i7iiai  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
utilize  the  facllltiee.  services,  authorities, 
the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration 111  dlscharglni;  his  (unctions  and 
responslbll  ties  under  this  subsection  id), 
including  payment  of  costs  of  Bdmlriistra- 
tlon  for  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
Act  Provvied.  That  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporatlo  1  shall  not  make  any  expendi- 
tures for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  idi  unless  the  Corporation  has 
received  funds  to  cover  such  expenditures 
from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (di. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section (di.  including  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required  to  make  paymenu  to  the 
Corporation  for  Its  actual  cosu  Incurred 
or  to  be  Incurred  under  tills  section 

"(b)  All  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoves  of  this  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
available  'or  transfer  to  such  agencies  of 
the  Fedenil  or  State  Oovernmenu  as  the 
Secretary  may  request  to  cooperate  or  as- 
sist In  carrying  out  this  subsection  (di. 
and  for  technical  assistance  In  formulating 
and  caiTy.ng  out  the  progranu  authorized 
by  this  subsection  (d).  The  Secretary  may 
make  payments  In  advance  of  determination 
of  performance 

"FiNALmr  or  orrxaMiNATioNs 

"(8)  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  payment  or  compensation,  ur  the 
amount  thereof,  authorized  to  be  made 
under  thlii  subsection  (di .  when  officially  de- 
ternilned  in  conformity  with  applicable 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be 
reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or  agency 
of  the  Government  In  case  any  producer 
who  Ls  enUtled  to  any  payment  or  compensa- 
tion dies,  becomes  Incompetent,  or  disap- 
pears before  receiving  such  pajrment  or  com- 
pensation or  Is  succeeded  by  another  who 
renders  or  completes  the  required  per- 
formance the  payment  or  compensation 
shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  be  made  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  In  all 
the  circumstances  and  so  provide  by  regula- 
tions 

"PBOTXcnoif  or  txnants  and  shasxckopvkbs 

"(9)  In  the  formulation  and  adminis- 
tration of  programs  under  this  subsection 
(d).  the  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  Interests  of  ten- 
ants and  sharecroppers,  Including  provision 
for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 
In  payments  or  compensation  under  this 
subsection  (d),  and  Including  such  provi- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
fromi  being  forced  off  the  ftunm  Applica- 
tions to  participate  in  any  such  program 
shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the  land- 
lord, tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to 
share  in  such  payments  or  compensation, 
and  no  contract  under  any  surh  program 
shall  be  entered  into  unless  surh  basis  Is 
approved  by  the  county  committee  and  In- 
corporated Into  the  contract  The  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
guidance  of  county  committees  In  deter- 
mining whether  any  such  basis  shall  be  ap- 
proved shall  include  the  requirement  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  respective 
contributions  which  would  have  been  made 
by  the  landloard.  tenants,  and  sharecroppers 


in  the  production  of  the  crops  which  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  acreage  diverted 
from  production  under  the  contract  and 
the  basis  on  which  they  would  hsvc  shared 
in  such  crops  or  ths  proceeds  thereof 

"(10)  (a)  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
any  contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  producer  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  termination 
would  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  such 
modification  of  contracts  previously  entered 
Into  as  be  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(a I  and  to  facilitate  the  practicable  admin- 
istration  of   the   program 

KKGULATIOMS 

ill)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
(d). 

■DtFiNrnows 

"(13)  F^r  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(d)- 

"(I)  The  term  'p>roducer'  means  a  person 
who  produces  a  commodity  referred  to  In 
subsection    (did)    for  sale   or  for   fesding 

"(3)  The  term  'corn'  means  field  oorn. 
'(3)  The  term  tillable  acres'  msaas  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  has  been  devoted 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties during  at  least  two  of  the  preceding 
5  years,  but  does  not  Include  any  acreage 
withdrawn  from  production  under  progranis 
authorized  by  the  Soil  Bank  Act  or  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act." 

Mr  FTNDLEY  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Findlxy). 

Mr  PINDLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
bate has  already  demonstrated  there  are 
many  differences  of  opinion  on  this  bill. 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  find 
it  filled  with  weakness  and  djtnger. 

There  is  one  thin«  on  which  we  are 
all  united,  and  indeed  on  which  all 
America  is  united:  We  must  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  commodity  stocks,  and  do 
this  without  further  delay.  The  Oov- 
emment-owned  surplus  Is  bad  for  the 
country,  and  bad  for  the  farmer. 

If  we  will  examine  this  bill  objectively, 
we  will  also  agree  that  it  will  not  get  rid 
of  the  surplus,  either  with  section  3  or 
without  section  3.  I  would  be  surprised 
if  it  reduces  surplus  stocks  at  all.  At 
best,  it  will  but  nibble  at  our  gigantic 
$3 '2  billion  feed  grain  stockpile.    Why? 

Section  3  will  drive  down  market 
prices.  This  threat  will  force  the  farm- 
er to  comply  for  the  first  20-percent  land 
retirement  to  get  price  support,  but  the 
same  threat  will  scare  him  away  from 
the  second  20  percent,  which  is  payment 
in  kind.  The  small  reduction  In  sur- 
plus stocks  achieved  by  section  3  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  overproduc- 
tion induced  by  the  higher  price  sup- 
ports provided  in  the  bill.  History 
proves  that  high  supports  cause  high 
stockpiles. 

Without  section  3,  there  will  be  little 
compliance,  because  the  best  the  farmer 
can  hope  to  gain  is  less  than  a  dollar  an 
acre. 
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Without  section  3,  the  bill  will  be  ex- 
pensive and  Ineffectual.  With  seetton  8 
the  bill  will  be  expensive,  ineffectual — 
and  dangerous. 

I  propose  that  we  strike  out  aeetkm  S. 
and  accept  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the 
bill  wUl  be  Ineffectual,  But  by  Mkvt- 
iiig  my  amendment,  we  will  save  the  day, 
enact  a  workable,  sensible,  inexpensive 
program  that  will  eliminate  moat  of  the 
fi>ed  grain  surplus  this  year,  and  elimi- 
nate the  rest  of  it  next  year. 

I  propose  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sell  back  these  surplus 
grains  to  producers,  at  an  attractive 
price,  in  exchange  for  land  retirement 
agreements.  My  proposal  is  positive,  di- 
rect and  completely  in  accord  with  our 
Kieat  traditions  of  free  enterprise.  De- 
tails of  my  amendment  are  at  the  desks. 

My  proposal  will  remove  these  giant 
.surpluses  and  permit  grain  prices  to  rise 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
will  remove  this  great  roadblock  to  free 
enterprise  in  farming  and  marketing, 
this  roadblock  to  farm  proq;>erity.  If  we 
really  want  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  be- 
ginning  this  year,  this  is  our  chance. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  does  not 
skirt  around  the  surplus  problem,  but 
meets  it  face  to  face.    It  will  woi^. 

Instead  of  requiring  another  huge  out- 
lay of  cash.  It  will  actually  return  cash 
to  the  Federal  Treasury,  something  un- 
usual In  agricultural  legislation.  It  will 
take  the  surplus  grain  out  of  the  bins  and 
put  it  to  good  iise— consumption.  The 
amendment  Is  direct,  positive  and  work- 
able. It  positively  will  remove  the  price- 
depressing  surplus  in  a  short  time. 

The  amendment  will  save  the  op- 
pressed  American  taxpayer  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  day  in  storage  costs  alone. 
It  could  set  the  pattern  for  successful 
legislation  on  wheat. 

For  40  years,  we  have  had  farm  legis- 
lation and  talk  of  farm  legislation  and 
yet  each  day  brings  a  new  record  of  farm 
surplus  commodities.  This  amendment 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
really  constnictlve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  agriculture  is  the  old- 
est and  one  of  the  most  important  oc- 
cupations of  man.  Originally,  almost  all 
civilized  men  were  farmers,  but  as  sci- 
ence progressed,  fewer  and  fewer  were 
needed  to  provide  the  essential  raw 
materials  of  life,  and  more  were  released 
to  provide  other  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Today  only  10  percent  of  Americans 
till  the  soil,  and  Americans — rural  and 
urban — have  the  woiid's  highest  living 
standards. 

Nations  have  quarreled  and  many  bat- 
tles have  been  fought  over  the  rich  agri- 
cultural lands.  Statesmen  have  urged 
farmers  to  greater  efforts,  and  these  ef- 
forts on  occasion  have  saved  the  Na- 
tion from  defeat.  American  farmers 
have  twice  during  this  century  responded 
maKnlflcently  to  wartime  need.  They 
have  received  the  grateful  plaudits  <rf 
the  Nation. 

From  the  beginning,  agriculture  has 
received  the  attention  of  those  who 
.sought  to  Influence  the  farmer  for  per- 
.sonal  gain.  Many  schemes  to  enrich 
or  destroy  the  farmer  have  been  tried. 
Only  those  schemes  t<^xlestroy  him  have 
been  notably  successful. 


Russia  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
fanner,  as  did  China,  and  now  Cuba  is 
dobw  ttie  same.  A  dictator  cannot  suc- 
ceed where  agriculture  is  free.  It  is  to 
the  gkny  of  farmers  that  a  free  and  in- 
dependent agriculture  is  always  the 
compftnlon  of  democracy. 

The  immediate  future  is  vital  to  the 
farmer  because  this  Congress  may  de- 
cide whether  he  will  be  sold  down  the 
river  of  regimentation,  or  whether  Con- 
gress will  meet  our  farm  problems  with 
commonsense  and  high  purpose  and 
thus  save  the  day  for  our  children  to 
enjoy  the  rich  heritage  of  a  prosperous, 
free,  and  expanding  agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  diverse  and  complicated. 
Uke  many  other  businesses,  it  is  con- 
stantly changing.  These  facts  create 
new  problems  for  all  farmers,  especially 
those  who  lack  the  acreage  or  money  to 
adapt  to  changing  times.  The  problems 
are  essentially  economic  and  not  politi- 
cal, but  their  very  nature  make  them  a 
good  political  football. 

Some  politicians  lament  the  dwin- 
dling farm  population.  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  the  ability  of  U.S.  agriculture  to 
rteHease  men  tram  food  production  has 
made  possible  our  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  would  Indeed  have  problems 
if  all  the  boys  bom  on  farms  had  stayed 
there.  Hie  American  farmer  produces 
many  varied  crops,  but  none  more  pre- 
cious than  the  young  people  he  rears  for 
leadership  in  other  occupations. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  are 
losing  the  family  farm.  The  truth  is 
that  most  farming  remains  a  family 
affair,  and  the  farms  which  are  the 
strongest  and  hence  the  best  for  the 
family  are  the  ones  large  enough  to  make 
efficient  use  of  modem  machinery  and 
techniques. 

Actually,  only  half  of  the  Illinois  farms 
are  large  enough  to  qualify  as  family 
farms.  The  rest  are  too  small  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  full-time  efforts  of  one 
man,  much  less  a  father-son  combina- 
tion. Sdiemes  to  bolster  ccmimodity 
prices  artificially  have  not,  and  cannot, 
s^Te  any  long-range  problems  for  the 
man  on  a  too-small  farm. 

ICany  portray  agriculture  as  hopelefisly 
ill.  Ttit  truth  is  that  much  of  agricul- 
ture is  strong  and  healthy.  Political 
meddling  over  a  quarter  century  has  de- 
layed rather  than  improved  farm  pios- 
perity.  Our  experience  demonstrates 
the  fallacy  of  price  fixing,  higher  sup- 
ports, more  controls,  more  public  pay- 
rolls, more  taxation,  and  more  inflation. 

Certainly,  farm  problems  are  many 
and  varied,  and  many  farmers  have  in- 
come problems  that  should  be  a  matter 
of  nationtd  concern. 

Hofw  to  solve  them  is  the  question. 
We  have  learned  that  high  price  sup- 
ports without  strict  controls  will  not 
work.  They  produce  surpluses  which  de- 
press the  market.  In  the  Com  Belt, 
fannefB  have  repeatedly  rejected  strict 
com  acreage  controls.  They  have  also 
rejected  cross-compliance.  Those  who 
today  advocate  strict  controls  and  hiirher 
price  supports  should  take  note  of  this 
fact 

Our  experioice  with  wheat  shows  that 
it  la  imimtctical  to  try  to  control  ])ro- 
duetloa  while  at  the  same  time  assuiing 
A  prc^table  price  for  greater  output. 


Actually,  the  segments  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture not  receiving  so-called  help  from 
Government  are  healthier  than  the  rest. 
In  this  group  are  cattle,  hogs,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Hogs  are  a  case  in  point. 
A  year  ago  farmers  effectively  bolstered 
hog  prices  through  self-help  and  with- 
out Government  interference.  Soy- 
beans and  oats  are  in  good  shape.  This 
is  because  price  supports  for  these  com- 
modities have  been  at  levels  which  per- 
mit the  market  to  operate. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
most  of  our  present-day  ills  in  agricul- 
ture can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment. 

Federal  programs  created  today's 
price-depressing  surpluses.  Federal 
programs  destroyed  much  of  our  cotton 
and  wheat  markets.  Federal  programs 
have  built  regimentation  right  into  the 
soil.  Fiscal  Irresponsibility  has  pro- 
duced inflation,  which  is  doubly  brutal 
on  the  farmer  because  surpluses  keep 
many  of  the  things  he  sells  fro:n  follow- 
ing the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  answers  to  our  farm  problems  are 
not  to  be  found  in  more  surpluses,  more 
destroyed  markets,  more  inflation  and 
less  freedom  of  choice.  Let  us  not  con- 
sign the  farmer  to  socialism  just  bc»cau8e 
Government  has  temporarily  gummed 
up  the  works.  There  is  a  better  way. 
It  is  the  time -tested  way  of  free  enter- 
prise. The  marketplace,  not  regimenta- 
tion, offers  fair  prices,  expanding  mar- 
kets and  opportunity.  A  big  roadblock 
to  farm  progress  is  represented  in  sur- 
plus stocks. 

We  can,  I  believe,  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  grain  business  promptly  and 
in  a  manner  fair  to  the  farmer  and  other 
taxi>ayers.  The  surplus  in  grain  is 
what  keeps  us  in  the  present  unhappy 
condition.  Instead  of  trying  to  manage 
bushels,  acres,  and  farmers,  we  should 
restore  opportunity  and  freedom  to 
farming. 

I  would  like  to  see  legislation  that 
would  sell  Government  surplus  grain 
back  to  the  grain  producers,  and  this  is 
embodied  in  my  amendment.  Here  Is 
how  it  would  work: 

A  disposal  program  would  be  set  up 
for  each  crop  year,  beginning  in  1961. 
for  each  of  these  ccxnmodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. 

Each  program  shall  provide  producers 
an  opportunity  to  buy  from  CCC,  at  an 
attractive  price,  a  quantity  of  that  com- 
modity equal  to  the  producer's  3 -year 
average  production  of  that  c<Hmnodity. 
In  exchange  the  producer  shall  agree  not 
to  produce  any  of  that  commodity  dur- 
ing that  1  crop  year  and  to  lay  idle 
acreage  sufficient  to  produce  a  like 
amount  of  the  commodity.  This  idle 
acreage  must  be  in  addition  to  acreage 
he  normally  would  leave  idle  or  fallow. 

Each  program  is  voluntary — ^flrst  come, 
first  served. 

Before  planting  time  contracts  will  be 
negotiated  between  producers  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  setting  forth 
acreage  retirement  details,  specifying 
prices  for  various  grades,  and  location 
of  CCC  grain  subject  to  the  contract. 
Certificates  will  be  Issued  at  harvesttime 
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under  th«8«  eonfencta.  and  these  cer- 
tificates may  elttier  be  sold  or  used  to 
claim  the  oomawdltles  at  place  of 
storage. 

Prices  to  be  eetabUahed  by  the  Secre- 
tary sufflciently  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  obtain  full  participation,  with 
consideration  given  to  grade,  condition 
of  grain  and  local  factors 

A  producer  may  enter  Into  more  than 
one  contract  in  a  crop  year  under  this 
act.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks  mentioned  shall  bo  available 
for  purchase  under  this  act.  except  for 
a  10-percent  cushion  against  error  and 
shrinkage. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
contract  to  sell  In  any  one  year  a  quan- 
tity of  any  commodity  greater  than  30 
percent  of  the  US.  3-year-avera?e 
production  of  that  commodity.  This 
would  minimize  adverse  effects  of  this 
program  on  Industries  and  services  sup- 
porting agriculture. 

This  would  remove  the  price-depress- 
ing com  surplus  In  2  or  3  years, 
convert  It  into  cash,  reduce  the  Federal 
debt,  stop  the  terrlfle  storage  cost,  re- 
duce the  number  of  Federal  employees, 
and  help  free  agriculture  from  Govern- 
ment bondage.  This  would  not  Increase 
the  supply  of  com  on  the  market  and 
consequently  would  not  adversely  affect 
livestock  prices. 

The  same  procedure  could  he  followed 
to  eliminate  wheat,  although  several 
growing  seasons  would  be  required. 

We  can  keep  oar  freedom  in  farmlni? 
and  other  occupations  only  by  accepting 
the  Individual  responsibilities  which 
must  go  with  it.  The  amendment  I  have 
presented  here  prorldes  a  way  to  re- 
store freedom  and  opportunity  to  one  of 
the  most  honored  and  respected  men. 
the  American  farmer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   IMr.  FindleyJ. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HorrMAH]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows . 

Amendment  offOTttd  by  Mr.  Hoftman  of 
Mlclug&n.  On  pag*  7  strlk*  out  lines  1  to 
9.  Inclusive: 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  subsection  (3i  on  page  7  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  may  incur  obli- 
gations to  the  amount  of  $500  million. 
It  also  provides  that  he  may  .'s£ue  nego- 
tiable securities  unlimited  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Permit  me  to 
read  the  paragraph: 

"(3)  Obligations  under  such  program  may 
he  Incurred  In  advance  of  approprUUona 
therefor  (1|  for  pajnunts  in  cash  in  an 
amaunt  not  exceeding  •500,000,000,  and 
ill)  for  paymenta  In  kind  for  diversion  of 
acreage,  within  auch  limits  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require.  Paymenu  In  kind  shall 
be  m.^de  through  the  Isauancc  uf  negotiable 
certificates  redesmabU  for  feed  grains  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Last  Tuesday  I  was  criticized,  and 
justly  so,  because  I  opposed  an  appro- 


Mr      Mmion     of 
af'.er  the  colon, 


priatlon     but     had     not     opposed     the 
authorization. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  again  by- 
passing the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  spend  up  to  $500  million 
and  issue  negotiable  securities  unlimited 
in  amount 

If  you  think  that  procedure  is  fair  to 
the  taxpayer  or  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriation.'^ — and  it  must  be  assumed 
you  do  if  you  reject  this  amendment — 
there  i.snt  anyth-inR  I  ran  do  to  prevent 
the  appropriation  of  $")00  niilli(m,  with- 
out a  word  of  te.stimony  ju.stifylr.g  the 
exp^'nduure,  the  nece.ssity  for  which 
would  ordinarily  be  pa.ssed  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation.s 

The  CHATR.MAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  off«^red  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Michigan    !  Mr    HorrnAN  1 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr 
M\:iiiN 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  fellows- 

.fme.iclmer.  t  ifTfrM  bv 
Texn..'^  On  p.^g*"  5,  line  12 
Irinert  thf»  fillowint? 

'P^ovid>'d.  That  no  feed  grain  prodicer 
covered  by  this  Act.  who  particlpii'ed  m 
choice  B  of  secllun  103  of  the  Agnculturul 
.\clju.sunent  Act  ui  1'j63  oitu^n  alloUiieiit 
prmrirt-.  eiiher  In  ;j59  -r  Is^O.  '<r  lx>lh  y.  .irs. 
shall  receive  a  I'.sser  feed  griiln  pl.int<»d  nrre- 
age  history  than  \\f  wouUl  hav<»  r»"<'''r.e<l  hriil 
h^  n"t  pnrtlfl;>«tfd  in  the  chf^lce  B  c-ttnn 
produi'ti'in  program  " 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman  I  have 
dLscu.i><'d  thi.s  amcndmi'nt  e\tfii.sivcly 
withi  the  members  of  tiie  Commit t4.e  on 
A^ric'.ilture  on  both  sides  of  the  ai-sle, 
hopin*;  tt)  secure  their  support.  Without 
the  support  of  committee  members,  I 
realue  Uie  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

It  IS  more  or  le-ss  In  the  form  of  a  per- 
fecting amendment.  I  hope  the  mem- 
bets  of  the  coramittee  vviU  be  willing  to 
take  it  to  conference  for  furlhfr  study 
In  f  urncss  and  justice  the  amendment 
by  all  means  .should  be  adopted.  With- 
out my  amendment  many  cotton  farmers 
who  are  also  feed  gr:iin  farmers  vull  be 
discriminated  a^aui^t. 

In  the  A*;r;cuitural  Adjustment  Act  of 
19.i8  farmers  were  encoura.-ed  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Ctovernment  on  a  lower 
support  loan  for  cotton  and  they  to<>k  15 
parity  points  les.s  by  way  of  a  loan  than 
other  producers,  takinu  tlie  reduction  in 
support  in  return  for  an  increase  ui  ul- 
l(jtments  This  feature  of  Uic  law  wa.s 
pa.sseci  for  the  purpose  of  movmg  cotton 
in  trade  channels  and  not  into  the  Gov- 
ernment loan.  Six-and-one-half  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  producers  did  this  last 
year.  That  is,  6 '2  percent  of  them  took 
a  much  lower  support  price  in  order  to 
move  their  cotton  m  regular  trade  chan- 
nels and  get  the  reward  of  a  40-percent 
increase  m  their  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ments. Those  who  took  this  course  were 
known  in  the  law  as  choice  B  cotton 
farmers. 

The  Agricultural  Adjostnient  Act  of 
1958  provided  that  while  choice  B  farm- 
ers could  get  an  additional  allotment  in 


return  for  reduced  supports,  the  addi- 
tional cotton  acreage  would  not  become  a 
part  of  the  cotton  history  of  the  farm. 

I  quote  the  law: 

The  additional  acreage  autboiiieed  by  this 

section  shall  not  be  talien  Into  liccount  In 
esiabllshliig  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
aore.tge   alluUueiils. 

As  you  will  note,  the  law  provided  that 
choice  B  farmers  got  no  credit  on  their 
liistorv'  as  a  result  of  the  additional  acres 
pl.iiittl  to  cotton.  I  simply  provide  in 
my  amendment  that  while  they  get  no 
credit  for  plantinkj  additional  cotton 
arrea  re  and  tr\ing  to  move  the  cottrjn 
into  trade  chaniuLs  and  not  Into  the 
vwirehou.ses.  they  are  not  to  be  penalized 

The  fact  that  they  sold  their  cotton 
for  a  le.s.ser  price  and  moved  it  In  trade 
:  hould  not  operate  against  them  at  this 
t;me  when  we  are  considering  new  farm 
li'Bislatlon 

I  ui  Ke  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
May  I  ask  if  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man f  mm  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Coourv  i . 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr  PoaceI. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
H-'KVfNl  would  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  thus  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference  for 
furth.cr  con.sideration  and  for  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  preventing  discrimination  against 
choice  B  farmers? 

Mr  COOI.EY.  Let  me  observe  that  if 
the  fanners  accepted  the  program  the 
gentleman  referred  to  they  profited  by 
accept  iiig  that  program 

Mr  MAHON  They  took  15  parity 
pomt-s  le.vi  for  their  cotton  and  moved 
It  into  trade  channrl."?. 

Mr  COOI.EY  Tliiy  still  profited,  or 
else  tiiey  would  not  have  accepted  the 
program 

Mr  MAHON  They  did  not  know 
wheth.er  they  would  profit  or  not  when 
they  went  into  the  choice  B  program 
Plea.se  note  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment It  seems  quite  reasonable  and 
fair.  I  would  Ju.st  hke  you  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  for  further 
con.sideration. 

Mr  CO<  )LEY      Those  farmers  who  ac- 
cepted  it  got  40  percent  more  acreatre 
than  they  othcrwuse  would  have  gotten 
I  do  not  think  they  have  been  injured 
I  do  not  think  they  have  any  grievance 
1  do  not  want  it  to  go  out  Into  this  House 
that  we  are  using  a  grain  bill  here  to 
reward  the  cotton  fanners 

Mr  QUIF-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amf'ndment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Ajneiidinent  offered  by  Mr.  Qtie  of  Mln- 
tu'soUi  t<)  the  anieiidnient  offered  by  Mr 
Mauon  nf  Tex.-\."!  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following-  "Proridrd  further,  That  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  price  support  on  the 
1961  crop  of  cotton  producers  of  cotton  shall 
parUctpate  In  the  special  agricultural  cori- 
servatiun  pri'>gram  for  1961  fur  corn  and 
(rritln  B(ir»;hums  lo  the  extent  prescribed  by 
the  -Secretary. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  feel  If 
we  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  we  ought  to  have  this 
further  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered. I  can  see  there  are  valid  reasons 
for  him  suggesting  his  amendment. 
These  men  who  took  part  in  the  grade 
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B  program  in  these  other  years  have  now 
only  feed  grain  to  turn  to.  But.  I  main- 
tain, if  they  do  turn  to  feed  grains,  they 
should  then  comply  with  this  program 
that  they  do  not  have.  But.  here  again 
IS  this  voluntary  program  where  their 
eligibility  for  price  support  on  cotton 
shall  be  continigent  on  participating  in 
the  com  and  grain  sorghums  program. 
These  people  who  do  not  raise  any  com 
or  grain  sorghimis  automatically  com- 
ply and  would  receive  price  supports. 
But.  Just  as  the  soybean  farmers  who 
raise  com  or  grain  sorghums  must  com- 
ply with  the  com  and  grain  sorghums 
program  In  order  to  get  price  supports 
under  this  bill,  it  would  also  apply  to 
cotton.  I  think  It  would  be  only  fair  if 
these  people  were  brought  In  In  this 
way. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mimiesota  [Mr. 
QuieJ. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  confused  the  situation. 
I  believe  the  cotton  farmers  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  BIahohI  re- 
ferred to  were  those  who  had  taken  a 
lesser  support  price  in  years  past.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  would  apply  to  more 
than  90  percent  of  all  cotton  farmers — 
only  about  6  or  7  percent  of  the  total 
numt>er  of  cotton  farmers  participated  in 
the  B  program.  Ninety  percent  of  all 
cotton  farmers  lived  within  their  basic 
allotment.  The  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlimeaota  would  apply  to 
these  people  who  are  known  as  A  grow- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  B  growers.  The 
Kcntlenian  from  Texas  IMr.  &iAHOivl  de- 
veloped a  vei-y  sound  difference  between 
the  man  who  had  complied  with  his 
allotment  and  had  drawn  full  support. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  man  who  had 
taken  a  lesser  support  had  probably 
planted,  a  considerable  lesser  acreage 
in  grain,  and  we  know  as  a  practical 
matter  in  that  area  he  unQuestlonably 
planted  a  rather  substantial  acreage  in 
B  cotton  which  otherwise  would  hare 
been  in  grain  sorghums.  There  should 
be  some  consideration  of  that  fact.  I 
think  that  is  a  sound  position.  But.  it 
IS  not  a  sound  position  to  say  that  90 
percent  of  all  cotton  farmers  who  ncyer 
received  any  benefit  tmder  the  B  cotton 
pi-ogram  should  now  have  to  be  penalised 
because  some  other  group  of  cotton 
farmers  participated  in  a  different  pro- 
gram. I  hope  the  committee  will  not  see 
fit  to  Impose  a  penalty  on  the  great  mass 
of  small  cotton  farmers,  and  that  is  the 
l:ioup  who  did  not  become  B  farmers. 
The  B  farmers  are  largely  the  larger  cot- 
ton farmers. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i^entleman  yield? 

Mr  POAQE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Six  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  went  choice  B  and 
took  a  lesser  rate  and  moved  their  cot- 
ton into  the  channels  of  trade.  I  can 
understand  the  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  QviBl.  but  would  not  my  friend 
tiom  Texas  feel  there  is  equity  in  the 
amendment  I  have  offered? 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  am  trying  to  explain  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  drew  a  logical 
distinction,  but  I  am  trying  also  to  sug- 
gest that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
is  proposing  an  unfair  and  an  unreason- 
able proposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  IMr.  Mahon  I . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Mahon  1 . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa: 
On  page  6,  line  18.  strike  out  the  period  and 
add:  "and  to  give  due  consideration  to  till- 
able acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil,  and  topography.  Records  secured 
In  compliance  with  Section  329  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  in  previous 
years  shall  also  be  used  where  available 
and  equitable." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  subject  matter  of  this  amendment 
has  been  thoroughly  discussed.  It  goes 
to  the  same  subject  matter  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Arends  amendment.  My 
amendment  adds  clarifying  language. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  was  kind  enough  to  show  me 
his  amendment.  Although  I  preferred 
the  original  Arends  amendment  I  think 
this  amendment  has  considerable  merit 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  COOIiEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl«nan  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
also  familiar  with  the  amendment.  I 
tkceevi  It. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlrawn  and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nblsen]  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nei^en:  Page 
6,  line  1.  after  the  word  "cash".  Inpert  the 
words  ",  or  at  the  option  of  the  producer,  In 
kind.". 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  dairy  farmer  in  my  district 
and  all  parts  of  the  country  payment 
in  kind  if  he  chooses  to  use  It.  In  other 
words,  this  sort  of  meets  the  point  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Akdbukn],  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
would  be  an  incentive  to  get  land  re- 
tired, giving  the  farmer  the  (H>tion  to 
take  feed  if  he  wants  it  on  the  first  20 


percent,  or  if  he  chooses  not  to  do  it 
the  original  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
prevail.  I  would  like  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  and,  incidentally,  I  have 
another  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Of  course,  my  time  is  limited  to  2  min- 
utes, is  it  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    It  is. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  a  splendid  idea  in  his  amendment, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  work.  The 
bill  gives  the  Secretary  the  option  of 
making  payments  of  the  first  20  per- 
cent either  in  cash  or  in  kind.  We  must 
give  him  that  option,  and  we  voted  to 
give  it  to  him.  You  cannot  also  let  the 
farmer  have  an  option  on  the  same 
matter. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  Secretary  will  give  any  farmer  pay- 
ment in  kind  if  he  wants  it,  and  I  will 
say  that  I  think  he  probably  should  do 
it  vmless  there  is  some  outstanding  rea- 
son of  national  interest  why  he  sh<mld 
not. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  it, 
but  I  want  the  Record  to  show  just  what 
our  interpretation  of  this  matter  is. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  may 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman has  another  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.   I  have. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  may  be  used  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nelsen:  Page 
6.  line  18.  after  the  word  "productlcm.",  In- 
sert the  following  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
any  payments  to  producers  in  advance  of 
determination  of  performance." 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage participation.  I  want  this  bill 
to  work,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  by  some 
incentive  discretionaiT  with  the  Secre- 
tary that  there  could  be  some  program 
advanced  so  that  we  would  get  the  co- 
operation in  acreage  retirement  we  seek. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  While  this  amendment 
was  not  considered  in  the  committee,  I. 
for  one,  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee vho  will  object. 

Mr.  NELSEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand  It  is  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary. 


I 
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Mr.  NEUSEN.    R  la  dlKretlonary. 

1A-.  COOLET.    He  mmy  do  this. 

Mr.  NSZjSEN.  He  mmj  do  it :  It  U  not 
mandatory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  oo 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CTlerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
•ion  of  law,  the  Commortlty  Credit  Corpor*- 
tk>n  la  &uthorla0d  to  Mil  any  com  or  gniln 
sorgliunM  duilng  tbe  marketing  year  for  the 
IMl  crop  of  Biich  gnlBS  at  any  price  not  len 
than  17  p«r  centum  below  the  1961  support 
price  for  auch  grains. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
3  Is  well  understood.  It  has  been  debat- 
ed and  discussed  here  for  2  days.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  section  3  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  4:30. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  obJeeUoo. 

Tte  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 

McSWBKl. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment, 
The  Oerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameadmcut  olfwd  feiy  the  gentleman  froni 
Loulalana  [Mr.  McSwsaif).  On  page  7.  line 
1».  stnto  out  HUM  10  ttoafagb  14. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
section  3.  In  the  language  ot  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cannon  1  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not  to  cut 
off  the  buttons,  but  to  clean  up  the  dress. 
I  hope  ibe  bill  passes  regardless  of 
whether  we  clean  it  up  or  not. 

The  real  question  at  Issue  Is  whether 
this  section  is  neoeasary  for  compliance. 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  compliance. 

Bri^ly  in  the  time  I  have  I  would  like 
to  review  the  leglalatlve  history.  This 
bill  really  has  its  genesis  in  the  report  of 
the  task  force.  Tike  task  force  provided 
for  a  support  iKlfce  of  $1.30,  it  provided 
for  land  retirement  of  2S  percent,  it  pro- 
vided for  a  freeie  in  these  CCC  stocks. 
Dr.  Cochrane  told  us  that  this  task  force 
report  would  provide  for  compliance. 

Subsequently  the  Secretary  has  put  in 
this  bill  the  reqaest  to  sell  these  surplus 
stocks.  Our  committee  has  limited  the 
request  of  the  Secretary.  It  is  actually 
taking  the  teeth  out  of  his  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Toiitaiana  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  ecosent.  Mr.  Michel 
and  Mr.  AiroBBSBf  of  Minnesota  yielded 
their  time  to  Mr.  McSwun. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcoltore  has  limited 
this  request  of  the  Secretary  first  of  all 
by  limiting  his  authority  to  sell  these 
surplus  stocks  In  the  period  beginning  In 
the  mariceting  eeaaon  of  1961.  Second- 
ly, it  limited  this  authority  to  sell  at  not 
less  than  17  percent  below  the  support 
price.  So.  frankly,  this  authority  in  sec- 
tion 3  is  not  going  to  be  helpful  to  com- 
pliance. The  only  thing  that  section  3 
wiU  do  is  that  it  will  enable  this  biU  to 
allow  the  CCC  to  act  as  a  conduit 
through   which  all   producers    will   sell 


their  grain  for  $1.20  and  buy  it  back, 
those  who  wish  to  do  so,  at  $1. 

That  is  the  only  thing  this  will  do.  If 
anyone  is  interested  in  complying  with 
this  bill— and  certainly  it  is  necessary 
for  the  success  of  It — they  will  comply 
because  of  the  payments  program.  So, 
I  hope  that  we  will  strike  this  section 
and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McSWEEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  COLMER  Will  section  3  not  also 
serve  as  a  medium  of  establishing  the 
market  price  of  the  grain  when  the  Sec- 
reUry  sells  it  at  17  cents  below  the  sup- 
port price? 

Mr  McSWEEN  I  think  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct;  it  would  establish  the 
market  price.  It  would  also  diminish 
the  value  of  the  payment-ln-kind  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  COLMER  It  will  also  reduce  the 
market,  because  that  will  then  t>ecomf 
the  market  price 

Mr.  McSWEEN  The  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  yield  to  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  not  the  support 
prices  low  enough  now  without  giving 
the  Secretary  authority  to  go  17  below 
the  already  low  support  price? 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlnKMis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscosi). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  section  3  of  HJl. 
4510.  the  so-called  emergency  feed  grain 
bUl. 

This  section  would  permit  surplus 
com  and  grain  sorghum  holdings  to  be 
sold  as  low  as  17  percent  below  the  1961 
support  price. 

To  be  perfectly  frank  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed that  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  did  iu>t  see  fit  to  take  a 
little  longer  time  in  their  dehberations 
and  come  up  with  a  measure  that  not 
only  singled  out  the  com  fanner  but 
took  into  account  the  entire  farm  prob- 
lem, including  wheat.  Planting  time  is 
practically  upon  us  out  in  the  Com  Belt, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  rushing  into  an 
emergency  1-year  program  that  leaves 
so  many  loose  ends.  I  would  much 
rather  see  us  legislating  here  for  the 
long  haul. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  this  bill  are  by 
no  means  wholly  acceptable  to  me.  for 
I  am  one  of  those  who  feels  that  the 
sooner  tlie  Government  gets  out  of  agri- 
culture altogether,  the  better  off  we  are 
going  to  be;  but  I  recognize  that  in  this 
business  of  legislating  for  the  entire 
country  that  some  compromises  mu.st 
be  entered  into.  There  is  some  area  of 
compromise,  but  I  do  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  on  a  matter  of  basic  principle ,  and 
the  majority  of  fanners  m  my  congres- 
sional   district   hold   the    view    that    we 


ought  to  be  moving  more  In  the  direc- 
tion of  a  freer  agriculture  rather  than 
in  the  direction  of  more  regimentation, 
Ooremment  control  and  redtape. 

I  was  glad  to  note  the  other  day  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  recog- 
nized the  defects,  which  I  shall  point  out. 
aruj  eliminated  section  3  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

In  the  first  place,  section  3  would  off- 
set any  benefits  that  are  included  in 
other  provisions  of  the  measure  because 
it  would  increase  rather  than  decrease 
Government  costs,  lower  rather  than 
raise  the  income  of  both  farmers  who 
comply  and  those  who  do  not  comply, 
and  reduce  rather  than  Increase  the  In- 
centive for  producers  to  participate  In 
the  program,  especially  those  who  use 
their  grains  as  feed  rather  than  market- 
ing them. 

Furthermore,  section  3  could  ruin  our 
competitive  system  of  marketing  grains 
by  delegating  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture certain  harmful  powers.  First.  It 
would  allow  the  Government  to  push  the 
market  price  far  below  the  support  level 
Second.  It  would  place  the  Government 
in  the  position  of  t>eing  the  main  buyer 
and  seller  ot  feed  grains.  Third,  it  would 
set  up  a  ceiling  on  price  supports  rather 
than  establishing  a  floor  for  prices. 

Unsound  and  revolutionary  precedents 
would  be  set  If  section  3  were  adopted 
because  under  the  present  law  most  oom- 
modlties — excepting  cotton  cannot  be 
sold  again  in  domestic  markets  at  less 
than  5  percent  above  the  support  price. 
This  raises  the  qtiestion  of  what  justi- 
fication we  might  find  for  not  permit- 
ting similar  authority  on  other  oommod- 
iUes  If  we  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  sell  sorghum  grains  and  com 
at  a  level  below  the  support  price. 

&Cy  prlndpcd  reason  for  opposing  sec- 
tion 3  Li  that  it  would  constitute  an  un- 
warranted delegation  of  power  and 
would,  of  course,  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  other  commodities.  I  feel 
that  this  provision  would  not  only  be 
wholly  ineffective,  but  also  would  tan- 
paut  perilous  concepts  to  our  present  and 
healthy  competitive  marketing  system. 

Section  3  also  cuts  down  the  value  of 
certiffcates  issued  for  payments  in  kind. 
Thus,  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion does  artificially  hold  the  price  below 
the  support  level,  farmers  would,  for  al 
practical  purposes,  be  receiving  at  least 
20  cents  a  bushel  less  for  their  com  pay- 
ment-in-kind  certificates  than  they 
would  if  we  were  to  delete  section  3. 

If  section  3  is  left  In  the  bill,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporati.'/n  will  be  the 
principal  holder  ot  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghum production  In  1961.  We  might  Just 
as  well  do  away  with  the  boards  of  trade 
altogether.  Why?  Because  the  market 
price  could  be  established  at  17  percent 
below  the  1961  support  price  and  farm- 
ers who  complied  with  the  program 
would  quite  naturally  sell  their  com  and 
grain  sorghums  directly  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Why  shouldn't  they?  The 
Government  will  assure  them  a  price 
of  $1.20  while  the  going  market  price  may 
be  at  a  dollar.  In  fact,  this  forces  the 
farmer  to  do  busmess  with  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  with  private  enterprise. 
He  has  no  other  alternative.  I  cannot 
help    but    get    the   feeling    that  by    this 
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action  we  intend  to  beat  the  corn  fanner 
down  to  his  knees  and  force  him  to  sub- 
nut  to  Government  edict. 

If  ixrchance,  a  reduction  in  costs  is 
possible  by  virtue  of  the  other  provisions 
of  this  bill,  any  reductions  would  be  more 
than  offset  if  70-percent  compliance  Is 
arhipved— a  level  advocated  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen — because  of  in- 
ci  eai^ecl  costs  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poi  ation  would  have  to  bear  on  the  han- 
dling, tran.'^portation.  and  interest 
chariLM.s  involvin'r  3  billion  bushels  of 
corn. 

And  finally,  Mr  Chairman,  section  3 
would  definitely  not  achieve  the  results 
intended  because  it  will  not  bring  about 
compliance.  It  offers  no  assurance  that 
P!  ice.s  will  be  low  for  deficit  feed  areas, 
and  it  would  authorize  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  protecting  our  market  prices. 
This  latter  situation  would  prevail  be- 
muse ori^^inaHy  the  proposal  provided  for 
fieeziriK  existing  CCC  stocks  except  for 
the  operation  of  a  payment-in-kind 
program. 

And  in  summation.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  asain  that  the  commodity 
causing  us  the  most  trouble,  as  far  as 
surplus  is  concerned,  is  wheat;  and  while 
we  can  do  nothing  about  it  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1961.  I  Bee  no  reason  why  we 
.should  KG  at  this  thing  piecemeal  and 
single  out  the  corn  fanner  as  we  do  in 
this  measure.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  all  segments  of  sigrlculture 
must  cooi;>erate  in  our  efforts  to  reduce 
production  in  line  witli  consumption,  but 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander";  and  no  one  basic  com- 
modity ought  to  be  singled  out  for  such 
discriminatory  action.  We  In  the  Com 
Belt  will  take  our  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion if  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  nation- 
wide propram  affecting  all  commodities. 
This  will  take  a  little  time  to  work  out 
in  the  committee  and  if  we  are  imsuc- 
ce.s&ful  in  at  least  deleting  this  obnoxious 
section  3.  then  we  ought  certainly  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  committee  and 
work  out  a  long-range  program  rather 
than  reaorting  to  this  piecen»eal.  stop- 
gap, temporary  legislation.  We  need  a 
long-range  program,  and  I  behere  we 
ought  to  take  time  to  work  it  out  this 
year  to  take  effect  in  the  year  1M2. 

Mr.  ANDERSEK  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MinnesoU.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  section  3  of 
H.R.  4S10  which  provides:  "Notwith- 
standing; any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  sen  any  corn  or  grain  sor- 
ghums during  the  marketing  year  for  the 
1961  crop  of  such  grains  at  any  price  not 
less  than  17  percent  below  the  1961  sup- 
port price  for  such  grains." 

This  provision  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  ruin  o«r 
competitive  market  system  by  sdllng 
quantitiea  ol  CCC  grains  suScient  to  de- 
press the  market  at  any  time.  Such  ac- 
tion by  the  Secretary  voitkl  lower  prices 
received  by  farmers  at  a  time  when  we 


should  be  striving  to  raise  prices  for  farm 
commodities.  I  am  aware  of  the  real 
purpose  of  this  section,  which  is  to  pre- 
vent the  noncooperator  from  receiving  a 
windfall  in  the  marketplace  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cooperator.  However,  if  the 
authority  contained  in  this  section  were 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  depress 
the  market  price,  it  would  hurt  the  co- 
operator  also,  by  lowering  the  value  of 
his  payment-in-kind  certificate. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  section  3  would 
not  provide  an  incentive  to  participate 
in  the  program,  and  since  it  is  not  only 
ineffective  but  unprecedented  and  dan- 
gerous, it  constitutes  a  threat  to  a  bill 
which  contains  many  desirable  features. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Bromwell  I . 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HOEVEN  1 . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Sant.angelo]. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  oppose  this  amendment  and  support 
the  bill  with  section  3  in  it.  I  know  what 
might  happen  to  the  American  economy 
If  we  adopt  this  amendment.  You  gen- 
tlemen w^ho  come  from  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
where  I  visited  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  should  tell  the 
House  how  your  bins  are  loaded  and  how 
jrou  are  giving  out  money  to  store  these 
surpluses.  2  years  ago  to  the  tune  of 
$700  million  and  la.tt  year  $935  million, 
if  we  keep  these  price  supports  of  $1.06. 
and  this  bill  is  defeated,  your  storage 
costs,  will  rise  to  $1.3  billion.  I  do  not 
think  you  gentlemen  want  to  eliminate 
this  storage  of  surplus  corn.  I  do  not 
think  you  want  to  give  the  American 
people  a  chance  to  get  a  low  price  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sell  surplus  com  which  is  coming 
ont  of  the  bins  and  out  of  our  ears.  You 
are  getting  a  great  deal  of  help  in  this 
bUl,  and  if  you  take  out  this  s<K;tion  3, 
you  are  going  to  permit  a  rise  in  food 
prices.  This  section  is  a  stabilizer. 
Section  3  will  compel  the  farmer  to 
comply  in  order  to  get  in  the  price  sup- 
port program;  to  take  your  acreage  and 
put  it  in  retirement  and  thus  reduce  the 
production  of  com.  You  want  a  farm 
program,  but  you  do  not  want  to  give 
the  consumer  the  protection  that  this 
section  3  ix'ovides.  Look  at  your  stor- 
age bins  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  Tell  the 
people  what  is  happening  In  those  sec- 
tions. I  trust  tiiat  this  amendment 
fails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  NklskxI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pai- 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  an  amendment 
for  a  new  section  4.  Does  the  limitation 
on  debate  apply  to  section  3  only  or  to 
the  entire  blU? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  limitation  ap- 
plies only  to  section  3  and  would  not 
apply  to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing on  section  3,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  observation.  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
pocket  that  I  received  from  a  creamery 
operator  in  my  district  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  increasing  supports  of 
dairy  products  would  again  encourage 
a  greater  number  of  p>eople  getting  into 
the  dairj'  business  and  thereby  creating 
again  a  surplus  that  would  go  into  stor- 
age. We  then  find  in  this  bill  that 
actually  the  market  price  of  grain  would 
be  62  percent  of  parity,  of  full  parity. 
There  is  no  faimer  with  fixed  costs  that 
can  compete  with  a  price  on  grain  of  62 
percent  of  parity;  with  a  pegged  high 
price  on  the  dairy  farmers  and  with  a 
pegged  low  price  in  the  marketing  of 
grain.  The  speculator  moves  in  and  I 
am  out  of  business  on  my  farm.  I  would 
like  to  have  th^  Members  think  aboirt 
that.  That  is  what  section  3  would  do 
under  the  bill,  and  our  competitive  mar- 
ket would  be  eliminated  imder  the  pro- 
\'isions  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  do  what  some  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  seem  to  be- 
lieve it  would  do.  I  say  that  conscien- 
tiously and  in  the  most  friendly  way.  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  leave 
section  3  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  f?ent!eman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 

JENNIWGS]. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 3  is  the  real  crux  of  this  bill.  In 
order  to  get  it  in  focus  I  think  we  should 
first  look  at  the  situation  we  have  today. 
Of  course,  some  people  would  like  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Today 
the  com  farmers  have  unlimited  pro- 
duction at  65  percent  of  parity,  a  guar- 
antee of  $1.06  a  bushel.  They  have 
fined  up  the  bins.  They  have  run  the 
storage  costs  up  and  it  is  evident  here 
that  £ome  producers  hate  to  give  up 
this  bonanza.     It  is  a  real  boondoggle. 

Now,  what  happens  if  this  bill  passes? 
We  raise  suF>port  prices  to  the  compiler 
to  $1.20  a  bushel,  but  we  also  say  to  the 
noncomplier,  we  are  not  going  to  hold 
this  umbrella  over  you;  we  shall  not 
disturb  the  iM*esent  market  price  of  $1 
a  bushel  for  com,  but  we  will  give  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  prevent  noncompliers  from  pr<rfiting 
from  a  higher  market  price  that  might 
be  created  by  their  neighbors  joining  in 
this  program  to  curb  production  and 
reduce  our  staggering  siUT>lu£es.  We 
would  enable  the  Secretary  to  say  to 
these  noncompliers:  You  cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too. 

Under  this  section — and  this  is  the 
real  essence  of  it — the  Secretary  may 
encourage  cooperation  in  this  surplus- 
reducing  program  by  selling  some  of 
these  Government  grain  stocks  at  not 
less  than  17  percent  below  the  support 
price,  but  below  a  price  which  is  being 
raised  to  $1.20. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  THOMSON  1. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yidd  my  time  to  the  gentlnnan  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HOBViNl. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr  Langkn). 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  without  section  3.  I  do 
so  for  two  specific  reaaon«.  First  of  all. 
it  seems  rather  ridiculous  that  in  a 
measure  in  which  we  talk  about  increas- 
ing farm  income  we  are  going  to  provide 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the 
market  price.  It  Just  does  not  make 
sense. 

Second.  I  think  it  is  imneces&ary.  for 
one  thing  has  been  completely  forgot- 
ten, and  that  is  the  voliune  of  feed  grains 
that  were  sealed  under  the  Commodity 
Credit  program  of  the  1960  crop  Re- 
member that  this  crop  in  the  hands  of 
the  farm  people  today  is  in  the  position 
of  moving  into  the  market  Just  as  soon 
as  that  market  gets  above  the  present 
support  price.  And  that  has  always  been 
the  experience  in  past  years.  In  15 
years  in  administration  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram I  have  experienced  that  a  Kood 
many  times.  There  would  be  a  volume 
of  this  that  would  move  into  the  mar- 
ket. I  think  it  is  completely  unnecessary 
that  we  authorize  the  Secretary  through 
a  provision  which  would  permit  him  to 
lower  the  market  price  when  in  reality 
we  are  thinking  of  trying  to  improve  the 
farmers  income.  Therefore,  section  3 
means  less  farm  income  and  increased 
cost  to  CCC,  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  by  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoK- 
nizes  the   gentleman  from  Texas    [Mr 

POAGK  I . 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
many  things  about  section  3  whicn 
should  be  remembered,  but  I  simply  want 
to  talk  about  this  one  thing.  This  bill 
does  not  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  break  the  market  for  any- 
body. It  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  maintain  the  market  right 
where  it  is.  The  committee  carefully 
figured  $1  was  the  present  price  of  com 
in  the  United  States,  and  17  percent 
below  the  new  support  price  of  $1  20  is 
$1  So  we  provided  that  you  cannot  take 
ai^ything  away  even  from  the  noncoop- 
erator.  We  simply  say.  "Mi.  Noncooper- 
ator.  you  are  not  contributing  anything 
to  getting  a  higher  price  for  anybody. 
Why  should  you  have  a  higher  price 
when  you  are  contributing  to  the  sur- 
pluses?" And  we  say  to  the  cooperator. 
on  the  other  hand,  "Since  you  are  help- 
ing the  U.S.  Oovernment  reduce  its  over- 
all cost  year  by  year  we  are  going  to 
help  you;  we  are  going  to  make  it  profit- 
able for  you  to  cooperate  with  this  pro- 
gram. We  are  going  to  support  you  at 
$1.20.  and  we  are  going  to  pay  you  for 
the  land  you  take  out." 

We  say  to  the  noneooperator.  "We  are 
going  to  leave  you  right  where  you  are. 
I!  you  want  free  enterprise  you  can 
have  it.  You  can  plant  every  acre  of 
your  land  in  com  or  grain  sorghum.  If 
you  do.  we  will  not  interfere  with  you 
getting  Just  as  much  as  you  are  getting 
today  But  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that 
you  are  not  going  to  get  anything  more." 


That  is  what  this  section  3  does  It 
does  not  give  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  break  the  price  of  any  grain 
Iselow  what  it  is  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Qxrizl. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr   QuibI. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requt'st  of  the  gentleman  from 
lowa^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman  it  ha.s  bt-t-n 
stated  man>  times  that  if  .section  3  is 
left  in  the  bill  the  amount  of  grain  In 
storage  will  be  decreased  I  should  like 
to  read  to  you  from  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Poace  1  on 
yesterday  when  he  said: 

Of  course  1',  is  true  as  has  f>een  said,  that 
every  bushel  of  CDmpllance  grain  l«  g"ing 
Into  the  Oov.?rnment  loan  Just  so  long  as 
there  la  noiict  mpUance  grain  on  the  market 

Do  not  forut  that  every  bit  of  the  sur- 
plus grain  pre.sently  in  Oovernment  stor- 
ft!?e  will  be  available  for  the  market  if 
we  let  section  3  stay  in  the  bill  There 
is  a  6-month  supply  of  corn  m  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks  and 
about  a  year  and  a  h.ilfs  supply  of  grain 
sorghum.s  That  means  there  will  be 
plenty  of  it.  and  every  bit  of  compliance 
grain  will  k;o  into  the  Government  stor- 
age bins  Tlic  storage  people  will  be  in 
business  Tlie  merchandisers,  th.e  coun- 
try elevators  on  up,  will  be  out  of 
business 

If  we  leave  this  in.  it  will  be  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act  What  this 
section  of  the  bill  will  do  is  lower  the 
farmers  income,  because  the  in-kind " 
would  be  worth  less  and  the  farmer 
would  be  receiving  less  It  would  also 
prevent  the  payment  in  kind  from  be- 
ing as  big  an  incentive  to  t&ke  land  out 
of  production.  Remember  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  corn  or  more  Is  fed  right  back 
on  the  farm  to  livestock,  so  the  only  in- 
centive to  those  people  is  the  land  rental 
payment.  By  leaving  section  3  in  you  are 
removing  part  of  that  incentive  You 
are  going  contrary  to  what  we  are  striv- 
ing to  do  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  quote  what  Samuel  Lubeli  has 
said  in  today's  Washington  News 
Grain  Sr«Pi.i-sss  Kkxf  Rianco.  PABMZxa  Sat 
( By  Samuel  Lubeli) 

DCS  MoiNM.  March  9  President  Ken- 
nedys emergency  farm  program  la  not  likely 
to  halt  the  continued  piling  up  of  additional 
grain  surpluses 

This  Is  the  feeling  voiced  by  most  farmers 
interviewed  l:i  the  Itut  2  weeka  In  II  typical 
Corn  Belt  counties  stretching  from  Indiana 
to  northern  KAnsas 

A  remarkably  sharp  dlfTerence  emerged  In 
the  likely  partlclpaton  in  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram between  farmers  who  sell  the  corn  they 
raise  and  thc«e  who  feed  it  to  livestock 

Among  cash  grain  farmers  7  out  of  8  were 
ready  to  cut  their  acreage  by  20  percent  If 
the  support  price  for  corn  is  lifted  to  Si  20 
a   bushel,  as  Mr    Kennedy   has  proposed 

TXM     PKmCtNT 

Among  livestock  growers,  only  10  percent 
talked  of  "signing  up"  for  a  new  acreage- 
reduction  effort. 

But  even  among  the  grain  farmers  pre- 
pared   to   cut    their    acreage,    the    prevailing 


reeling  Is  that  the  Kennedy  program  "lacks 
teeth  "  and  "has  so  many  loopholes"  this 
year's  production  will  leave  a  sizable  sur- 
plus to  be  added  to  the  already  heavy  carry- 
over from  previous  years. 

One  big  hole  In  the  farm  control  fence  Is 
the  use  of  19&9  and  ItMO  as  the  base  years 
for  figuring  acreage  reduction  During  those 
:.'  years  controls  were  lifted,  bringing  a  rec- 
ord ctirn   expansion 

In  seipral  counties  farmers  boasted.  I 
crowded  out  .\\\  the  corn  I  could  to  have  a 
flit    b.uie   for  the   new  control   program" 

HlCim    RATE 

Every  farmer  I  talked  with  I  asked  how 
.'ii'.ili  corn  lie  planted  In  the  last  2  years 
.Hid  what  his  IflSS  allotment  was.  Some 
farmers  could  tit  rememt>er  the  figures 
Those  who  did  taken  as  a  group,  reported  a 
1959  60  acreage  nearly  40  percent  higher  than 
\*bb 

A  cut  of  20  pt-rcent  from  this  base  would 
leave  these  farmers  with  nearly  20  percent 
more  acreage  than  4  years  ago.  when  a  siz- 
able surplus  Was  produced  that  bad  to  go 
intii  «ti)rage 

In  short  even  with  allowance  for  Increased 
corn  consumption  the  Kennedy  program 
d'lesn  t  promise  to  be  any  more  efTectlve 
than  were  Ezra  Bet;son  s  efforts  to  control 
the  surplus 

Slgnincantly  except  for  a  few  80-acre 
croppers  none  iif  the  farmers  Interviewed 
protested  that  a  20-percent  acreage  cut 
would  be  too  dr.istic  or  would  upset  their 
f.irm    of>erntl<)n.s 

pmoTBiTS 

Particularly  in  Iowa,  many  protests  are 
viitced  against  using  the  1959  -60  acreage  as 
.1  base  fiT  this  year's  reductions 

■  Thf  farmers  who  Increased  corn  prodvic- 
tlon  these  last  years  caused  the  surplus." 
runs  the  complaint  "Why  reward  them  and 
penalize  those  who  didn't  overplant?" 

Other  farmers  are  simply  reporting  Jacked- 
vip  c«)rn  acreage  claims  for  their  own  farms. 
These  false  clalnu  seem  to  be  accepted  by 
the  cout'.ty  adjustment  conunlttees  without 
a  check 

Section  3  is  also  a  terrible  precedent 
to  allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
have  this  power  to  depress  prices,  to 
knock  them  down,  when  all  the  time  in 
the  past  we  have  been  trying  to  strength- 
en farmers'  prices.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  what  we  have  done  on  other  com- 
modities. Look  at  dairy  products.  The 
previous  administration  had  to  increase 
the  resale  price  on  dairy  products  to  13 
percentage  points  above  the  support 
level  in  order  to  permit  the  competitive 
market  to  function.  Beginning  this 
year  cotton  resale  price  will  be  15  per- 
cent above  the  support  level. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
Laird  I  quoted  from  the  Wisconsin  Farm- 
ers Union   1961   action  program: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  Oovern- 
ment-owned  agricultural  commodities  on 
the  market  for  less  than  market  price  plus 
5  percent  and  carrying  charges  We  believe 
In  rotating  the  commodities  In  storage. 
especially  perishable  commodities,  with  new 
crops  or  produce  to  avoid  deterioration,  but 
the  commcxlltles  so  marketed  should  be  re- 
placed with  an  amount  equal  to  that  taken 
out  so  as  not  to  add  to  the  amount  nor- 
mally marketed 

That  Is  the  direction  we  should  go. 
That  is  the  approach  I  have  taken  in 
my  bUl  H  R.  1075. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  goes  in  the  direct 
opposite  direction  and  is  wrong. 

Section  3  should  be  deleted  because  it 
delegates    unwarranted    and    unneeded 


authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; it  depresses  tlie  value  of  payment- 
in-kiiKl  certificates;  It  decreases  the 
effectiveness  of  payment-ln-klnd  pro- 
.^ram ;  it  reduces  the  income  of  both  com- 
pilers and  noncompliers :  it  makes  the 
Government  the  marketing  agency  for 
a  major  portion  of  our  feed  grains;  It 
I  e  verses  present  agricultural  policy, 
which  is  to  protect  market  prices  rather 
than  endanger  them;  and  it  acts  as  an 
ineffective  instrument  to  force  compli- 
ance while  setting  a  very  undesirable 
precedent.  The  adoption  of  section  3 
could  easily  be  the  first  step  toward  de- 
stroymg  our  competitive  market  system 
while  replacing  it  with  a  system  whereby 
the  Govcnunent  sets  the  farmer's  price, 
controls  hia  production,  and  markets  his 
produce. 

If  section  3  is  sUicken.  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill.    If  It  i£  not  I  will  vote  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
luzfb    tlio    gentleman    from    Mississippi 

I  Mr.    AstRNETHYl. 

Mr  ABERNETIIY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ue  are  about  to  come  to  the  end  of  the 
debate.  It  has  be<'n  the  most  interest- 
iiiK  and  most  informative  debate  we 
luive  had  on  a  piece  of  farm  legislation 
in  a  lonu  Lime.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  want  to  ex- 
press to  the  memb«M-s  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  to  the  House  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  attention  you 
have  Kiven  us  for  the  last  2  or  3  days. 

Ttixi  is  a  complex  piece  of  legislation. 
It  has  been  difficult  for  some  of  you  to 
understand.  I  can  assure  you.  how- 
ever, that  by  its  enactment  we  will  have 
taken  a  very  important  step  toward 
solving  an  increasingly  disastrous  situa- 
tion in  agriculture.  It  wUl  definitely 
reduce  the  treraen'lous  surplus  that  ex- 
ists in  the  feed -grain  area  and  also  re- 
duce the  liifch  storage  costs  with  which 
the  taxpayers  are  now  burdened. 

In  the  last  12  years  we  have  had  diffl- 
cult  situations  in  agriculture.  We  spent 
4  years  feuding  over  programs  and  pro- 
posals of  Secretary  Brannan  and  then 
we  spent  8  years  doing  the  same  over  the 
programs  of  Secretary  Benson.  Actu- 
ally there  was  more  cussing  of  these 
two  Secretaiies  of  Agriculture  than 
there  was  real  wotk  on  farm  legislation. 
I  hope  we  can  all  begin  anew,  that  we 
can  and  will  lay  ^.slde  our  partisanship 
and  move  forwai-d  with  new  programs 
for  agriculture.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  Jiood  start  here  today, 
flr.st,  by  voting  down  the  pending 
amendment  and,  then  by  voting  to  pass 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
IMr  McCoRMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  elimination  of  section  3  will  be  harm- 
ful to  the  farmers.  The  retention  of 
.'^pctlon  3  will  not  depress  the  price  to  the 
farmers.  Furthermore,  the  provisions  of 
section  3  constitute  the  only  part  of  the 
bill  that  has  some  regard  for  the  con- 
.mmers  of  America. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  my  time  be 
transferred  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr,  CooleyI. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  r(!C0g- 
nizes   the   gentleman   from   Iowa    [Mr. 

HOEVEN ) . 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  strike 
section  3.  As  pointed  out  in  the  separate 
minority  views  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  IMr.  Quie]  and 
myself,  we  feel  that  enactment  of  section 
3  would  be  most  undesirable.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry apparently  shares  this  view  because 
the  bill  reported  by  that  committee  does 
not  include  the  language  of  section  3. 
And  may  I  state  at  this  point  that  there 
would  have  been  a  number  of  other  mem- 
bers of  our  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture who  would  have  joined  in  ex- 
pressing their  minority  views  on  section 
3  had  we  not  been  up  against  a  midnight 
deadline  on  filing  the  report. 

Now  just  why  is  it  that  the  grain  trade, 
farm  co-ops,  farm  groups,  grain  ex- 
changes, farmers,  and  so  many  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  oppose  section  3? 
Personally,  I  feel  our  opposition  is  well 
founded  on  both  philosophical  and  ijrac- 
tlcal  grounds. 

First  of  all,  this  dangerous  and  un- 
warranted delegation  of  the  power  to 
intentionally  destroy  com  and  sorghum 
markets  represents  a  real  threat  to  the 
continuation  of  a  market  economy  for 
agriculture.  This  provided  for  an  arti- 
ficial depression  of  the  market.  Con- 
gress has  for  years  recognized  the 
Inherent  danger  to  the  market  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  huge  surpluses  of  farm 
commodities  and  has  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law  that  these  surpluses  could 
not  be  dumped  back  into  the  market  at 
bargain-basement  prices.  The  law  has 
and  does  require  that  the  Government 
shall  not  sell  its  surplus  basic  and  stor- 
able  nonbasic  crops  at  less  than  5  per- 
cent above  the  current  support  price. 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  bill  allows  the  sale  o:'  com 
and  grain  sorghum  at  17  percent  below 
the  support  price.  Let  me  brinfj  this 
down  to  specifics  on  our  six  basic  farm 
crops: 

Under  present  law,  any  surplus  tobacco 
could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  94.5  per- 
cent of  parity  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges;  most  cotton  cannot  be  scild  for 
less  than  94.3  percent  of  parity,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges;  peanuts. 
rice,  and  wheat  cannot  be  sold  for  less 
than  78.75  percent  of  parity  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges;  but  com  under 
section  3  could  be  sold  for  61.7  percent 
of  parity  with  no  carrying  charges 
added.  What  we  do  to  corn  today  may 
be  done  for  other  crops  tomorrow  if  the 
undesirable  precedent  involved  in  sec- 
tion 3  is  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  evils  of  the 
Government  controlling  and  depressing 
market  prices,  handling  most  of  the  1961 
crops  of  com  and  sorghum,  and  embrac- 
ing an  unsound  economic  doctrine,  there 
are  some  real  and  practical  reasons  why 
section  3,  as  written,  simply  will  not  do 
the  job  intended  by  its  sponsors. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  original  lan- 
guage of  section  3  of  H.R.  4510,  the  ad- 
ministration first  asked  for  complete  au- 


thority to  sell  at  whatever  the  market 
price  might  be  or,  more  accurately,  what- 
ever the  Secretary  decided  it  should  be. 
When  Secretary  Freeman  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  he  proposed  an 
amendment  which  had  the  effect  of  set- 
ting the  CCC  sale  price  for  com  at  not 
less  than  $1.05  per  bushel.  The  com- 
mittee, after  some  discussion,  set  it  at 
$1  a  bushel  and  expressed  it  in  terms 
of  a  percentage  of  the  assumed  support 
price  of  $1.20  per  bushel.  In  other 
words,  17  percent  below  $1.20  is  $1. 
While  this  limitation  on  the  Secretary's 
original  request  for  unlimited  authority 
was  a  short  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  still  retained  the  bad  principle.  More- 
over, to  its  sponsors,  it  has  made  section 
3  ineffective  and  as  now  written  it  just 
will  not  do  the  job  originally  intended. 

The  purpose  of  section  3  was  and  is 
twofold.  The  first  is  to  encourage  great- 
er participation  in  the  program.  The 
second  is  to  calm  the  fears  of  deficit  feed 
areas  that  there  would  be  sharp  price 
increases  in  feed  grains. 

As  now  written,  section  3  will  not  help 
to  achieve  greater  participation.  Most 
farmers  who  raise  com  and  sorghum 
feed  these  grains  to  animals,  and  the  one 
thing  that  will  attract  them  into  the 
program  is  the  land  retirement  feature. 
The  market  price  or  the  support  price 
is  not  of  as  pressing  importance  to  the 
livestock  feeder  as  it  is  to  the  cash  grain 
man.  The  Department  spokesmen  rec- 
ognized this  when  they  recommended 
that  payment  rates  be  60  percent  in  cash 
and  66^3  percent  in  kind  and  that  sup- 
port be  $1.20  per  bushel.  They  testified 
they  wanted  to  get  land  retired  and  to 
shift  production  from  corn  to  soybeans. 
In  other  words,  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  whole  program  hinges  on  the  land 
retirement  features.  The  relatively 
small  spread  between  $1.20  and  $1  will 
not  affect  particiiiation  by  producers  of 
80  percent  of  the  corn  and  sorghum  in 
America.  The  history  of  the  corn  pro- 
gram from  1956  thorugh  1958  tells  us 
this.  The  spread  in  each  of  those  years 
between  compliance  and  noncompliance 
corn  was  from  5  coats  to  10  cents  greater 
than  that  proposed  in  section  3;  yet  in 
1958  less  than  14  percent  of  the  com 
produced  was  from  farms  in  comi^ance 
with  their  acreage  allotm«its  for  corn. 

The  second  argument  for  section  3 — 
to  calm  deficit  feed  areas — is  not  a  bona 
fide  one  either.  Members  from  these 
areas  can  feel  "wooed  but  not  wed"  by 
section  3.  It  is  true  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  authority  to  artificially  depress 
the  market  price  by  "bargain  basemoat 
sales'  from  the  warehouses  of  CCC,  but 
that  does  not  mean  he  will.  In  fact,  if 
he  were  to  do  this — artificially  hold 
down  the  market  price — he  could  not 
possibly  be  able  to  fulfill  his  prcMnise  of 
improving  the  feed  grain  farmer's  in- 
come by  12  percent.  In  fact,  the  value 
of  the  payment-in-kind  certificates  is- 
sued to  compilers  would  even  be  reduced. 
It  would  depress  farm  income,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  from  the  Corn  Belt 
would  most  vigorously  protest  such  a 
policy. 

In  conclusion,  then,  let  me  again  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  amendment  to 
strike  section  3.  It  should  be  deleted 
because   it  delegates  unwarranted   and 
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unneeded  authority  to  the  Secretary,  it 
depresses  the  value  of  the  payment-in- 
kind  certiflcates.  it  decreases  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  pftyment-ln-kind  pro- 
gram, it  reduces  the  Income  of  both 
compliers  and  nonoompllers.  it  makes  the 
Govenunent  the  marketing  agency  for 
our  major  feed  graliu,  and  it  is  an  in- 
effective vehicle  for  forcing  compliance 
while  setting  a  very  undesirable  prece- 
dent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
amended  on  page  5.  line  25.  by  striking 
out  the  date  "1950"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "igSO."  It  is  a  typographical 
error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yteld. 

Mr.  TABER.  Under  section  3.  the  way 
I  read  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  could  sell  any  com 
or  grain  sorghums.  The  section  does  not 
limit  his  power  to  com  or  grain  sorghums 
belonging  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. During  the  marketing  year 
for  the  1961  crop  of  such  grains  his 
power  should  be  limited. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  provides  that  it  can- 
not be  sold  below  a  dollar  a  bushel.  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  TABER.  No.  They  can  go  into 
your  bam  and  sell  your  com  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  they  could  not  sell 
any  individual's  com. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  close  this 
debate  by  saying  that  this  is  really  the 
first  time  we  have  had  a  chance  to  take 
up  this  proposition  of  payment  in  kind. 
My  recoUection  is  that  both  great  po- 
litical parties  had  provl'lons  In  their 
platforms  advocating  payment  in  kind. 
This  is  a  pasrment- in-kind  program. 

I  said  In  the  beginning  of  this  debate 
and  I  want  to  say  it  in  the  ending  of  the 
debate  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  any- 
thing that  is  politically  partisan  in  any 
way.  Speaking  of  the  programs  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  HokvsnI  was 
screaming  a  moment  ago  about  tobacco, 
cotton,  peanuts,  and  other  crops,  we  are 
not  given  any  payments  in  kind  to  re- 
duce our  tobacco  acreage  or  our  cotton 
acreage,  or  our  peanut  acreage,  and  we 
have  taken  drastic  reductions  year  after 
year  and  no  payments  have  been  made 
to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr   McSwzznI. 

Ur.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  McSwzen  and 
Mr   Oathings. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  132.  noes 
163 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered   by  Mr    Nkuscn     Pa^e 

7.    line   14.    after    the    word      grains  ",    ln»ert 
the  following  new  section  4 

"Sbc  4  For  the  purpose*  of  this  Act.  the 
term  corn'  shall  mean  field  corn  not  Includ- 
ing corn  fcr  silage 

Mr.  COOLEY  If  I  could  hear  the 
amendment  read  again,  perhaps  I  could 
accept  It.  I  would  like  to  have  it  read 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  Uie  amend- 
ment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cli.»rk  again  reported  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  objection  personally  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOEJVEN  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  H  R 
4510  should  be  passed  without  any  por- 
tion of  the  bill  being  deleted.  As  we 
have  heard  many  times  it  contains  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  sale  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  at  a  price  not  more  than 
17  percent  below  the  1961  support  rate  or 
about  $1  This  provision  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  Government-owned  feed 
grain  into  the  market  as  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  Is 
necessar:/  to  assure  those  producers  who 
comply  with  a  higher  price  than  non- 
compliers. 

A  lot  .^as  been  said  about  a  referen- 
dum and  that  the  farmers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  express  his  choice,  and  I  quite 
fully  agree  as  a  general  proposition  and 
to  be  applied  to  future  legislation.  Right 
now.  pliinning  dates  are  rapidly  ap- 
proachir.g  when  there  is  no  time  to  de- 
sign a  program  to  be  submitted  to  a  ref- 
erendum. As  I  see  it  the  gist  of  the 
matter  is  that  a  prograjn  must  be  en- 
acted which  will  obtain  a  high  degree  of 
voluntary  participation  but  which  will 
not  provide  a  price  umbrella  for  the 
protection  of  noncooperators.  Incen- 
tives exist  for  producers  to  take  part  in 
the  program  since  they  know  at  the  time 
they  sign  up  that  the  year's  average 
market  price  will  be  below  the  support 
level.  I'^  seems  to  me  it  will  obviously 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to 
take  part  in  this  voluntary  program  and 
the  exp«.*cted  wide  extent  of  participa- 
tion will  in  turn  make  the  program  more 
effective  by  increasing  the  income  for 
participating  producers. 

As  I  see  it.  this  has  many  Kood  effecUs 
because  the  expected  high  degree  of  par- 
ticipation will  also  decrease  production 
and  let  r.he  Government  reduce  Its  hold- 
ings of  feed  grain.  To  keep  the  market 
price  b<'low  support  levels  will  assure 
consumers  of  fair  and  stable  prices  for 
meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  A 
feed  gr.iin  program  which  would  not 
provide  for  sales  of  Government -owned 
grains  at  a  price  somewhere  near  the 
current  market  level  but  which  would 
permit  an  increase  In  .suptwrt  rates 
would  obtain  only  limited  participation 


and  with  such  limited  participation 
much  of  a  reduction  in  Government 
holdings  would  be  unlikely. 

We  all  know  during  recent  years  grain 
production  has  been  greater  than  re- 
quirements and  stocks  have  built  up 
Unless  there  is  good  participation  It  will 
be  impossible  to  reduce  production  to 
make  inroads  in  the  carryover.  There 
just  mu.st  be  a  reduction  in  CCC  inven- 
tories and  a  reduction  In  today's  burden- 
some storage  and  carrying  costs.  To  me 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  it 
is  the  one  which  must  first  be  attacked 
by  a  workable  solution. 

In  summary  then,  to  be  effective  leg- 
islation which  provides  higher  supports 
must  have  provisions  which  will  obtain 
a  high  degree  of  participation  and  if  at 
all  possible  still  have  the  following  good 
results 

First.  A  reduction  of  stocks  of  grain. 

Second.  With  the  lessening  of  Gov- 
ernment carrying  charges;  and 

Third.  Increase  the  Income  of  those 
participaUng  producers:  but  without  af- 
fectirig  livestock  and  consumer  prices. 

There  is  a  tremendous  current  inven- 
tory of  feed  grains — almost  2  4  billion 
bushels,  valued  at  $4  billion — and  unless 
these  are  reduced  they  will  continue  to 
be  on  hand  at  a  disadvantage  to  the 
farmer,  the  consumer,  and  the  tax- 
payer 

Let  us  enact  a  bill  which  will  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  chaiice. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  once  again  vividly  illustrates  the 
truly  vexing,  and  up  to  this  time,  almost 
Insoluble,  nature  of  the  agricultural 
problem. 

Time  and  time  again  Congress  has  en- 
deavored by  various  measures  sponsored 
by  several  administrations  for  years 
past  to  attack  and  eliminate  the  huge 
surpluses  of  food  and  feed  which  have 
been  piled  up  in  our  warehouses  at  huge 
cost  of  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  American  taxpayers,  and  constitut- 
ing a  dark  shadow  over  the  market 
prices  of  basic  commodities,  disrupting 
normal  production,  distribution  and 
marketing  practices  of  necessaries  of 
life,  and  causing  shameful  waste  and  de- 
struction of  precious  foodstuffs  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  rot  while  millions  eek 
out  a  precarious  existence  below  decent 
subsistence  standards 

I  have  often  deplored  this  maladjust- 
ment and  this  paradox,  and  I  deplore  it 
all  the  more  now.  because  the  costly 
failures  of  the  farm  program  do  not 
present  a  pretty  picture;  they  do  present 
a  new  and  solemn  challenge  which  we 
must  face  now  or  else  confess  our  inabil- 
ity to  cope  with  a  very  basic  economic 
problem  deeply  affecting  national  wel- 
fare and  disparagmg  the  efficacy  of  rep- 
resentative government. 

It  IS  well  for  us  to  consider  that  this 
great  economy  of  ours  will  be  no  stronger 
than  any  of  its  parts,  and  that  at  a  time 
of  recession  and  substantial  unemploy- 
ment this  Congress  cannot  disregard 
the  need  for  keeping  our  unequaled 
free  enterprise  system  strong,  vigorous, 
and  dynamic.  To  accomplish  this  end. 
we  must  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  industry,  agriculture,  finance,  labor 
and  all  the  other  segments  of  our  oro- 
ductive  organism. 
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When  President  Bisenhower  came  to 
(Office  and  presented  his  first  agricultural 
bill  to  the  Congress,  while  I  had  eonsid- 
irable  misgivings  about  its  possible  ef- 
fects on  consumers  and  other  purchasers 
of  farm  commodities,  it  was  my  feeling 
that  his  administration  should  be  given 
a  fair  opportimlty  to  try  to  work  out  the 
extremely  complex  and  challenging 
farm  commodity  problem. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  I 
.strongly  feel  that  it  Is  most  essential  for 
the  Congress  to  give  its  attention  at  this 
time  to  bolstering  and  strengthening  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration should  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  its  predecessor  to  develop  a 
constructive  program  to  work  out  and 
solve  the  troublesome  and  difficult  farm 
problem  in  all  its  widespread  and  dis- 
turbing ramifications. 

I  trust  that  In  the  administering  of 
this  bill,  if  It  should  pass,  and  any  other 
measure  aiming  at  farm  c<»nmodlty 
stabilization,  it  will  be  kept  in  mind  by 
the  administrators  that  of  great  impor- 
tance is  the  safeguarding  of  consmner 
interest  and  the  prevention  of  dangerous 
inflationary   upward   price  movements. 

I  hope  that  a  well-considered  ap- 
proach to  the  whole  question  of  farm 
tions  and  suitable  remedies. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
coiiunodlty  surpluses  now  posing  such 
vexations  and  costly  problems  for  the 
Government  and  the  American  people 
will  soon  start  to  bring  satisfactory  solu- 
not  know  when  I  have  heard  such  di- 
versity of  opinion  Rs  we  have  experienced 
on  this  so-called  emergency  farm  bill. 

In  the  l>eglnning  we  were  told  that 
price  supports  would  solve  all  problems. 
Then  fiexible  supports  were  advanced  as 
the  final  answer.  Next  came  the  soil 
bank  and  acreage  reserve;  but  in  spite 
of  all  these  reducing  formulas,  our  over- 
weight patient  has  confounded  his  doc- 
tors with  his  unprecedented  growth.  So 
now  a  new  doctor  has  been  called  in, 
and  in  this  bill,  he  prescribes  a  dose  of 
all  the  previous  remedies  at  once.  Addi- 
tional transfusions  are  indicated  to  keep 
the  monster  alive,  but  millions  of  con- 
sumers are  available  for  that  purpose. 
Most  of  us  as  taxpayers  are  in  that 
category. 

Now,  the  dairy  farmers  of  my  district 
are  also  large  grain  consumers,  and  this 
legislation  is  bound  to  increase  their 
costs.  These  substantial  people  are  fast 
diminishing  and  Joining  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  because  there  is  little  if  any 
profit  in  the  family  farm  axiy  more. 
Someone  has  suggested  an  investigatlan, 
but  they  have  already  been  investigated 
to  death;  and  a  little  executive  action. 
such  as  we  hear  so  much  about  these 
days,  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  them 
any  good.  No  doubt  this  will  require 
some  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agiiculture,  but 
abundant  information  is  available  down 
there  in  the  Department,  and  the  broad- 
est legislative  autliority  is  already  on  the 
books.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture what  he  intended  to  do  about  it 
some  3  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  still  waiting 
to  hear  him  say  that  he  will  even  give 
It  his  serious  conclderation. 


Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  the  present 
feed  grain  bill  is  a  very  bold  approach 
to  the  farm  problem,  and  the  patience  of 
the  northeastern  farmer  is  already  wear- 
ing thin  with  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  very  grave  reservations  about  the 
pending  legislation.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  arguments  for  and  against 
this  bill  and  its  many  features,  and  some- 
times it  is  difficult  to  separate  out  the 
facts  from  the  salesmanship.  All  of  us 
are  good  salesmen  or  we  would  not  be 
here.  Since  we  have  successfully  per- 
suaded several  hundred  thousand  people 
to  buy  our  wares,  we  now  turn  the  tables 
and  go  to  work  on  our  colleagues. 

I  cannot  tell  conclusively  whether  or 
not,  in  this  uncertain  world,  this  bill  will 
mean  a  reduction  of  surpluses.  I  feel 
that  it  will  probably  be  better,  however. 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  contained  in  section  3  in  order 
to  give  him  the  necessary  power  to  try 
and  protect  the  consumer.  Some  con- 
tend that  this  bill  will  bring  higher 
prices  for  the  poultry  producer  and 
the  dairy  farmer.  This  I  do  not  like,  of 
course,  because  I  have  both  poultry  pro- 
ducers and  dairy  farmers  in  my  district. 
I  do  not  want  to  souiul  like  a  statesman 
because  I  would  like  to  get  reelected  like 
the  other  fellows,  and  just  as  much  as  the 
other  fellows,  but  perhaps  there  comes 
a  time  when  one  should  think  in  terms 
beyond  one's  district  or  State. 

Now  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  I 
am  talking  in  hlgh-soiuiding  terms  be- 
cause the  end  of  the  world  will  not  come 
if  this  bill  is  not  passed,  nor  will  the 
mellenium  arrive  if  it  is  passed. 

Why  can  I  not  vote  51  percent  yes  and 
49  percent  no,  with  a  footnote  that  I 
have  grave  reservations?  That  is  about 
the  way  I  feel. 

Perhaps  the  controlling  factor  is  that 
President  Kennedy  states  the  need  Is 
urgent  for  this  bill,  and  he  and  my  party 
have  the  responsibility  of  governing  the 
Nation.  We  should  give  them  the  tools 
to  do  the  Job.  If  the  mess  in  agricul- 
ture gets  worse  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 
and  surpluses  continue  to  mount,  tax- 
payers get  saddled  with  greatly  mount- 
ing costs,  farm  income  declines,  my  poul- 
try and  dairy  people  have  to  pay  soaring 
prices,  and  the  consumer  gets  it  in  the 
end,  then  my  party  deserves  to  be  criti- 
ciaed  and  these  facts  weighed  along  with 
the  many  other  acts  of  this  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  in  the  elections 
ahead.  Yes,  we  and  our  party  must 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  our  ac- 
tions, and  the  effect  of  our  actions. 

But  let  us  not  fuzz  up  and  cloud  the 
responsibility  of  the  administration  by 
refusing  to  grant  it  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  act  in  what  they  deem  to  be 
the  public  interest.  If  we  pass  this  bill, 
it  may  not  cure  everything  its  propo- 
nmts  claim  it  will  cure,  but  it  will  at 
least  help  clarify  responsibility.  I  am 
tired  of  plc^ring  "Button,  button,  who's 
got  the  button?"  when  it  comes  to  agri- 
culture. We  ought  to  be  able  to  come 
In  and  ask:  "Who  is  in  charge  here?" 
and  get  a  single  answer  Instead  of  a  babel 
of  voices. 

I  am  for  giving  President  Kennedy  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Pi  eeman 
a  chance.    If  they  fail,  then  everybody 


will  know  whom  to  call  to  account.  But 
if  they  succeed.  America  will  succeed, 
and  we  will  all  share  in  it.  That  is  why 
I  am  voting  "yes." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
supported  H.R.  4510,  a  measure  designed 
to  introduce  a  1-year  program  of  emer- 
gency legislation  in  the  feed-grains  area. 
At  present  the  Government  has  $4,255 
miUlons  invested  in  feed  grains,  which 
each  year  cost  the  Government  millions 
in  tax  dollars,  and  to  which,  each  year, 
additional  surpluses  are  being  added. 
By  the  program  proposed  in  H.R.  4510, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  taxpayer  will  be 
saved  $500  million  during  the  next  year. 

The  present  bill  is  intended  to  allevi- 
ate the  conditions  of  oversupply  and  low 
prices  which  have  added  addlticmal  bur- 
dens to  one  of  the  most  troubled  and  un- 
stable segments  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. It  is  hoped  that  this  will  produce 
an  amelioration  of  market  conditions  by 
allowing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
disE>ose  of  quantities  of  feed  grains  now 
held  by  the  Ccnnmodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, at  any  price  not  less  than  17  per- 
cent below  the  1961  support  price  for 
such  grains.  Further,  it  is  hoped  that 
through  the  expedient  of  acreage  retire- 
ment— with  the  marketing  of  grains 
presently  in  storage — our  surpluses  will 
be  depleted,  thus  reducing  the  public  tax 
burden.  This  measure  should  present 
greater  security  to  the  feed-grain  pro- 
ducers, reduce  surpluses  with  a  concomi- 
tant reduction  in  storage  costs,  and 
stimulate  rural  buying  power. 

The  allotments  allowed  for  acreage  re- 
tirement are  to  be  calculated  on  a  basis 
of  60  percent  of  normal  annual  produc- 
tion. This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
the  producer  from  marketing  increased 
production  per  acre  over  the  normal 
yield.  Thus  there  would  be  no  deterrent 
to  the  producer's  incentive  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  his  operation  through 
the  use  of  improved  fanning  practices, 
fertilization  and  irrigation.  Any  bill 
which  would  tend,  however  inadvert- 
ently, to  decrease  the  producer's  incen- 
tive to  agricultural  efficiency,  in  the 
name  of  preventing  surpluses,  could  only 
result  in  a  form  of  agricultural  feather- 
bedding,  would  have  a  generally  deleteri- 
ous effect  upon  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, and  ultimately  would  result  in 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

The  incentives  offered  in  section  3  ap- 
pear as  a  vital  portion  of  this  program. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  to  expect  cer- 
tain producers  to  submit  voluntarily  to 
a  land-retirement  program  with  pro- 
duction cutbacks,  from  which  noncom- 
pliers  would  be  free  to  benefit.  The  bill 
cannot  be  expected  to  work  unless  there 
is  a  high  percentage  of  compliance. 

To  be  svu-e.  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  reduce  our  agricultural  surpluses, 
most  logically,  perhaps,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  food  for  the  hmigry  peoples  of 
the  world — as  the  administration  has  as- 
sured us  will  be  done — of  com-se.  with- 
out injuring  other  nations  whose  pro- 
duction surpluses  are  in  the  same  areas. 

HJR.  4510  is  not  to  be  considered  a 
final  solution  to  the  feed-grain  problem, 
but  rather  as  emergency  legislation  for 
a  1-year  period.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e  can  work  out  a  more  comprehen- 
sive program  after  further  study. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  en 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
tl'.e  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ika.hd  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  4510  >  to  provide  a 
special  program  for  feed  grains  for  1961. 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  208  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  Hou.^  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MdNTIRK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.     I  am.  Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  w  i:i  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows- 

Mr  McLvTraE  mores  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  4510  to  the  Commltteee  on  .^grlruIt'.^re 
with  instructions  to  report  the  8.-\me  back 
to  the  House  forthwith  with  the  foUowlnK 
amendment:   Strike  out  all  of  section  3 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  196.  nays  214.  not  votin„'  22. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.   131 

YEAS— 19e 


Adair 

Byrne*.  Wis. 

(iarlHuU 

Alford 

Cahlll 

G  ivln 

Altrer 

Casey 

Olenn 

Andersen. 

Cederberg 

QoodfU 

Minn. 

Chamberlain 

Ooodling 

Anderson.  Ill 

Cheno*eth 

Grim  a 

Arprul.s 

Chlperfleld 

Gross 

Ash  brook 

Church 

Oubser 

Auchlncioss 

Clancy 

H*^en.  Calif. 

A-ery 

Collier 

Halpy 

Ayprs 

Colmer 

H:\;: 

Bailey 

Cont« 

Hilie<k 

Baker 

Corbett 

Hilt)ern 

Baldwin 

Cramer 

Harri,  j;..  Wyo 

Barry 

Cunningham 

ffarsha 

Ba."W.  N  H 

Curt  In 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Bat'-s 

Curtis.  Mass. 

H:irvev.  Mich. 

Battln 

Dague 

HebtTt 

Bec'Ki-T 

I>avls. 

HfTloni? 

Beck  worth 

James  C. 

Hiestand 

Beermann 

Hoeven 

BeU 

Derwlnskl 

HulTman.  HI 

Eenaett,  Mich 

Dcvlne 

HoJTman,  Mich 

Berry 

Dole 

Horan 

Betta 

Domlnick 

luard 

Bolton 

Dom 

J(-!haii.sea 

Bow 

Downing 

Jonf,s 

Brav 

Emmo 

Judd 

Brewster 

Dwyer 

Kearna 

I'.roniweil 

Ellsworth 

K.'ith 

E'.rooks   La. 

Fenton 

K:lbum 

Hro'-^mfleld 

Flndley 

King,  N  Y. 

Brown 

Pogarty 

Knox 

nro-.hiU 

Ford 

Kyi 

Brice 

Frellnghuysen 

L.alrd 

Burleson 

Pulton 

Langen 

ad, 


l.ata 

I.i.-kdaay 

.M.CuilLCh 

McDonoMgh 

Mclntlns 

Mc.'^weeii 

McVf-v 

MarOr^gor 

Mahon 

.SLiiUiard 

Martin    MaHS 

Mart:n.  Nebr 

NT..v.n 

Mithla.s 

M  ly 

M.^nd-r 

M  Tr-  w 

.Mil  hri 

M.;.er   N  Y 

.M:i:.k:r. 

M  nsh.iU 

M:'r,t..v.i 

.VI,),,.'. 

M  .  r.  h' 

Oh'  > 
Morr's 
M(jr»«* 
M  IV  her 
.\Iirr»v 
Ncl.sen 
.V   r^ui  1 


A!)hl" 

.\her!.e'-hy 

.\  If U  boo 

A!  lur:l/10 

.^..b*Tt 

.Mexander 

.\ndrews 

.\nfvi.s<i 

.V-.h!pv 

.\.-iplnrtll 

H  trUiK 

H  t.v.s.  Tt-nn 

Bennett    Kla 

Bl.-ttn:k 

Biland 

Bollini,' 

Bonner 

r.ovk:n 

Braipnias 

Bret'dm.; 

liro   ks   T'-T 

B  irke    Kv 

Burke.  Ma^s 

Hyrue.  P-.i 

Cnnr.vn 

Ciirev 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

CohfUin 

C<x)k 

Ciaoley 

Corni.-in 

I>.tddar.o 

Daniels 

Ihivis,  Jjhn  W 

Uavls  T.-nn 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

I>Tr.  jn 

Dinnell 

I>jwdy 

rViylf 
Dulfkl 
K'lmoudson 
E  Holt 
E.-rf't 

Firbst.-ln 

F  ist-e : . 

I-  'ighan 

t ;  nn'van 

F  iher 

i:  <>d 

F:ynt 

F'orrp«tfr 

F'iuntaia 

Fraz.er 

Frledel 

Gallagh'T 

(lanmatz 

<;ary 

Gainings 

Cilalmo 

Gilbert 

C^^ilna^lan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 


Mygaard 

O  Koo&iLl 

OsmerB 

Ostertag 

PsUy 

Pillion 

Plrrile 

Port 

Qule 

Kav 

H.lfrl 

Rh  Kits    .^.-ir 

Rlehlman 

KubLton 

i:og«T  ■,  Tt'x 

Rt)  .dtbu-ih 

fir  .«•*:   t 

Rilherrord 

.-il   Cieijigf 

«rt',  lor 

achenrk 
S<.hf  rcr 

s  .^n^'(•^<•I! 

S.  hw»-;ltfr 

Sch*eni;el 

ixTauton 

.S«-»-,y-Bru»-n 

Short 

Shriver 

f>l^>al 
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Green    Pii 
OrimLhs 
Ha»:an.  Ua 

Ha.'^^r-D 

H.^rdlii.' 

Hardy 

H  im« 

H  irr.jon.  V.» 

H-ivs 

Healey 

Hechier 

Hemphill 

HPHfler-si  Ti 

HoUn.'ld 

Holland 

HiiU.'inan 

H\i-'d:eston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Inou>e 

J-irm;»n 

Jentl.IikCs 

Joel<ni:i 

J'>hiisHjn.  f'allf 

J  )hns<>n    Md 

J   'hUMHi     W..« 

Joi.es.  AIii 

J'-int's.  Mu 

K  irsfeu 

Kirth 

Ka.->-f  limeler 

Kee 

K-Iiy 

KcoRh 

KUday 

K  nn  ruiif 

K.i.n   Uluh 

KiThln 

Kluczvnskl 

KorneKay 

ICiwaliikl 

I.^n  !ru:u 

(  ane 

l>an  k  ford 

l-enncn 

Lib   !.,tl 

Loser 

McCormack 

Mf  Dowell 

McFall 

M'-M'.ilan 

M.i.  donald 

Mactiro'A  .iZ 

M.irk 

Mi'lden 

.M:\icn' i-on 

.  l.irsh.Ul 

M  I 'thews 

MllVr  Clrtn 

Ml.lcr, 

Ci«"orsf  P. 
Mills 
M'lellfr 
Mona^'an 
M>>orhf>ad   Pa. 
Morgan 
Mos.i 
Moulder 
Multor 
Murphy 
Nitcher 
NU 


Slier 

.■^iiuih.  Calif. 

Hmi'.h.  Va. 

Springer 

HtalTort! 

Staggers 

Taber 

Trnicue   Calif 

TeSk.'Me.  Tel 

Th  impac^u   La. 

ThMMiMin   W:s. 

TDliffson 

Tuik 

Tiipp»-r 

f'l 

Vir.  P»l' 

Vi".  Z«    rtt 

W  '  .ihaiisrr 

W.-a    •  : 

W.-sM.ind 
Wn*l>y 

Wl.urtwn 

w:^tTi.i:: 

W  lllama 

Willi!! 

W  .->.  n   Cillf 
W  is'-n   Ind. 
Younger 


O  Brl.-n    III 
O  Br:.-n    N  Y 

o  n,t.Dx  III 

O'H.rt    Mich 
ONen 

0  N.-:ii 
I'li^snian 
P  If  m.i-i 
PtTkin.4 
P»-UTRon 

Philbln 
PUc*- 
I'U.lier 
p.>«  ■*• 

P    *.  ii 

Pacliifckl 

Kaliia 

H.i!id.ill 

Re\:v< 

R».  h!i-«    P,> 

Kliev 

Ri.  ers   Al.iAka 

R.vers   S  C 

RoherU 

1  odino 
It.iKer5   Colo 
Uv^'crs.  Fla. 

R<H>s»*velt 

Ho  '.rnk    Wbkl 

Hy<in 

St    CW-rrr.B'.n 

S-illlaLgelo 

."-^.tund 
S.-o'.t 

.sh»-;iey 
.shrppard 

Shli'iey 


.S    k 

Hiack 

binlth. 

Sill  th 
.s  pence 

Ft'phens 
Stratlon 

S'lihhlefJeld 

Sullivan 

Tu.ior 

Thomas 

Til  'lups.in 

Thcrnp-on 

Thori.tJcrry 

Toll 

T".nib:e 
tn:;n:m 
Vanlk 

V,'    ^.    !i 

W, >;•..•: 

W  i"« 

Whilcner 

Wh.ttr:. 

Wi.  ker^;.  im 

W.!'^t#-ad 

Yaies 

Y     i:.g 

/..iM  ■■  kl 

Zelenko 


NOT  voTDfo — aa 


iu«a 

MIM. 


N  J 
Te« 


Asbmors 

Dooley 

Upaonmb 

Barrett 

Fallon 

Morrison 

Belcher 

Flno 

Rabaut 

BUtch 

Hosmer 

RMca 

Bt>«gs 

Jenaan 

et«ed 

H'K-kley 

KUgors 

Wright 

Cvirtl.')   Mo 

Klrwan 

U:gg» 

Lenlnakl 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected 

1  he  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pails 

On  thus  vote 

Mr  Kilgnre  for.  with  Mr  Huamer  against. 
Mr  Morrl.Mm  fur  »lth  Mr  Rubaut  against 
Mr       Llpsconib      for.      with      Mr       Buckley 

ai{iilnst 

Mr    Bel   her  f"r    vil'h   Mr    .''teed   agftln.';? 
Mr   Curti.s(f  Mi'ij'oiirl  for,  with  Mr    I>esln- 

.^ki  agaititt 

Mr    hino  fur.  with  Mr    Fallon  agaln8t 
Mr   l>H>ley  for.  with  Mr    Barrett  .ig«.n*i 
Mr     Hcivf    f    r     with    Mr    Ahlirnore    n^ilnst. 

Until  further  noticr 

Mr     Wrlfh*    with    Mr     Jen.'»-n 

The  iei>ult  of  tlu'  vole  u.cs  .mnounced 
a    above  recordixl 

The  SPKAKER  Tlu'  qui  ^Lion  i.s  on 
the  pa.v>a^('  of  the  bill 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Sptaki-:  on  lliat  I 
demand  liiO  yea.s  and  na>j! 

The  yf*a.s  and  nay.'-  ■* tie  ui dei ed. 

The  qif.st.oii  »iu>  tiiken,  aiid  iJ.eie 
were— yea-s  UOy,  nays  202.  not  voliiv  L'l. 
as  foUo^vs 

I  Roll    No     141 
VILA:-      2t''J 


Arwrno'iiy 

A  UlalilK) 

AddolU/lo 

Albert 

Alexander 

AndenMMi. 

Minn 
Andrews 
Anfu  o 
Ashley 
A-plnall 
M.irtnx 
H.i-v*.  Tenn 
Hrnnett.  Fla 
hl.ilii.k 

Molatul 
ItollUiK 
Hoiincr 
P.nklr. 
pDideni.ia 
iireeUUig 
linxjfcs.   I'fX 
I"i  k--    Ky 
llurkf    Masb 
B:,  rnr    l'l 
Cannon 
Carey 

(    .-llfT 

chrii 

Claik 

Coad 

("ohelin 

(    ilmer 

C(-XJk 

Con  ley 

(orman 

I  '.iddano 

D.iulrla 

1>.1VS 

J.tni*^  C 
I);»vis.  John  W. 
Davin.  Tenn, 
D.i'A  H<  n 
I  i»»!s;iey 
I>fnton 
I).i.K<-ll 
Do',. 

I»onohue 
Uoyle 
K.l:n.  lid- 
Klllott 
Everett 
FvUis 
f  arh.stetn 
Faacsll 


on 


Finiifg  in 

1-  il.>0<l 

Flynt 
h"orremrr 
1  oiintain 
1-  r.izi.T 
Fr   <-d«-l 

(■">  •  I  'Sk'hT 

( iarmat/ 
Ciathln^s 

Cri.llniO 

Gilbert 

(Iranahnn 

<  irant 

(ifrty 

(tr«  ••!•    OriH* 

fiT'-ei;    Pa 

(intr.ths 

ll.in.m,  Ua 

H  w  .  :i   C.iMf 

Ha!\ften 

H  irrllN,? 

H\ra> 

H    ;ri.> 

H  iv<( 

H.-,i>y 

H.  t>crt 

I!<     iiler 

H-mptull 

Hen.ler-oii 

HuUneld 

H  . 11.11. d 

H"lt;'man 

Hi.ddlestou 

Hu.. 

I.  hord 

Ikar-! 

Inouyr 

Jarinit.'i 

J  I  IiL.I.g.l 

J  '>  n«f'n    Cnl'f 

J  Jhnsf-n.  Wis 

Jones,  .\la. 

Ju;.<'s.  .Mu 

K.irstcu 

Karth 

ICiAitninuier 

K.p 

Ke<igh 

KUday 

Kii.,{.rk;if 

King   Utah 

Kl-chln 

K.uczynskl 

Korr.PK^y 

Kowalt-kl 


Pa 


I.andrutn 

l^ne 

I..in»;f!i 

l.mkford 

I.<-nnon 

LibuiiaU 

!.<')».<  r 

M'-<  "orm.i.k 

M.  Doweli 

Ml  hall 

M.  Ml'.lan 

McHween 

Mac<lonald 

Miichrowl'-x 

Madden 

MaKnu«cn 

Mai.  on 

Marshall 

M..Lh<  »< 

Miller  Clem 

Miller. 

( leorge  P 
Mills 
M'  iiag.in 
M<  •  prh<',«<l 
M<  r^an 
Mof..^ 
Mo'.ldcr 

Mlllf»T 

N'ur;.ny 

N.ilchfr 

N   V 

OUrlrn 

O  linen. 

<  )  Ilara.  Ill 

(1  H.irji,  Mich. 

*i!«»'n 

ONrUl 

PuMKinan 

Patnjan 

Perklnn 

Pet»-r»on 

Ptcs: 

Philbln 

Pllrher 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Purlnskl 

Rains 

Rand.iU 

ReiWB 

R.hodea,  Pm. 

Riley 

Riveni,  Alaska 

Klvars,8C. 


Ill 
,  N  Y. 


!!>i:i 
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Roberts 

8i(k 

Trimble 

Rodino 

Slack 

UUnwn 

Rogers  Colo 

South.  Iowa 

Vinson 

KoKPrs,  Tex. 

Smith.  MlHfe. 

Walter 

Hooncy 

Spenoe 

WatU 

H<'()fvcvelt 

St<;phens 

Weaver 

K.Menkowski 

StJbblefleld 

Whltener 

R\  an 

Sullivan 

Whltten 

.S:,nt,.nKelo 

Taylor 

Wickenham 

.■-i.iinil 

Tliomas 

WllUs 

8.  otl 

Tliompson.  La. 

Yates 

■  "Uleu 

Tlipmpson.  N  J 

Young 

Shrilry 

niompwon.  Tex 

Zablockl 

^^    tpard 

Ttiorn  berry 

Zelenko 

Sikes 

TtAl 

NAYS     202 

Aljbllt 

Fogarty 

Mother 

Adair 

Kcrd 

Murray 

Alford 

KreUngliiiNbon 

Nelsen 

AlKcr 

Fulton 

Norblad 

.M.derson    111 

O  irlnnd 

Nvgaard 

Ari-ti'iH 

Gary 

OKonskl 

.\sl.bro</k 

GuTin 

Gsmers 

.^'u•hl^<  li'sh 

O  enii 

Ostertag 

Avery 

U  KXlCIl 

Pelly 

A\  leg 

Gxxlllnn 

Pike 

ti.iil'-y 

G  -KTln 

Pillion 

ii.iktr 

0-0S.S 

Pirnlc 

11.  Idwin 

O  ib^er 

PolT 

Harry 

H  I  ley 

Qviie 

Hask   N  H 

Hall 

Ray 

H  it«-s 

HUUCk 

Relfel 

H..ltin 

Hilpern 

Kliodee.  Ariz. 

l!f<  kcr 

Harrtstjn.  Vu 

Rlehlman 

[',.■(  kworth 

Hirrlson.  W>o 

Roblson 

Hfi  rin.inn 

H.ir:^ha 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Bill 

Harvey,  lud 

Roudebush 

H.-nuett    Mich 

Harvoy.  Mich 

Rouaselot 

lt<ir> 

Herlong 

Rutherford 

B<  It^ 

HIestand 

SI  George 

B'lltnii 

Hoeven 

St   Oemialn 

H>iw 

Hofiman,  111 

Saylor 

Hrav 

HofTinan    Mich 

Schadeberg 

MicwMer 

Hon»n 

Schenrk 

itioiii  A'.  ;i 

J;  pl&on 

Scherer 

M:iH.k.S.  L.i 

.Joh>ins''n 

Schneebell 

Hrooniflfld 

Johnson    Md 

SchweJker 

Hrown 

J  Ml.lS 

schwengel 

Hro%hlll 

Judd 

S~r»nton 

Hi  nee 

Kearos 

Seely-Brown 

Murli-on 

Keith 

Shipley 

lurne.s,  Wi.- 

Kell> 

Short 

(  uhiU 

Kllburn 

bhrlver 

Cii.scy 

Kind    N  Y 

Slbr.1 

(  i-dertxTg 

Knox 

SHer 

l'h.-\nib<  rli.in 

Kvt 

smith.  CalU. 

(  hrnowt'th 

Liord 

Smith.  Va. 

<  luperOild 

LaltA 

Springer 

("luircli 

L.ndsey 

Stafford 

ClMUCN 

McC\llloch 

stiiggerK 

<  "oll.fr 

McDonotigh 

Stratton 

(■•IiTr 

McTntIro 

Taber 

(or  belt 

McVey 

Teague,  Calif. 

(  ranuT 

MacOregor 

Tcague.  Tex. 

CunnliiKh.  ni 

Mack 

Thomson,  Wis 

Curt.n 

HdallUurd 

Tollefson 

(^iirtls   M.i.'..- 

Miirtln,  M.i'-s 

Tuck 

DfliJiir 

Martin   Nebr 

Tnpper 

neiit 

Ma^on 

Utt 

I  >«T()nniar 

M:\rhlBs 

Vanlk 

I  >i  •  1  w  1  n  hK  1 

May 

Van  Pelt 

IM'Wnr 

Mfudtr 

Van  Zandt 

lX)mlnlck 

Merrow 

Wallhauher 

[>>rn 

Michel 

Wels 

IViwdv 

Miller.  N  Y 

Westland 

I><)Wiitnv: 

MiUtken 

Whalley 

UilNkI 

Mlnsball 

Wharton 

1  ).ii  no 

Moeller 

Wldnall 

I  iw\ rr 

Montoya 

Williams 

l.lsworih 

Moore 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Vk  l^hnn 

Moorehead. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Fi-nton 

Ohio 

Winstead 

I'ltulley 

Morris 

Younger 

Fi'-lu-r 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING - 

21 

.\l.more 

Dooley 

LesinskI 

Barren 

Fallon 

Lipscomb 

Htlchrr 

Flno 

Morrison 

HUHl! 

Hosnier 

Rabaut 

HlK'kiry 

Jensan 

Reece 

(•nrtl^.  Mo 

Kllgoi-e 

Steed 

DlRHS 

Kirwan 

Wright 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  i 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr   Belcher  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  With  Mr,  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri, against. 


Mr.  Morrison  for.  with  Mr.  Dooley  against. 
Mr.  Fallon  for.  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 
Mr.     Rabaut     for,     with     Mr.     Lipscomb 
against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 
Mr.  LesinskI  for,  with  Mr.  Reece  against. 
Mr.  Ashmore  for.  with  Mr   KUgoi  e  palnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  ELLSWOFLTH,  Mr. 
KYL.  and  Mr.  O'KONSKI  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  HAYS,  and  Mr. 
RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  char.ged  their 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  permission  to 
extend  their  remark.s  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  ju.st  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob,iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONNALLY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
once  again  witnessing  the  annual  drive 
of  the  leftwing  element  of  this  country 
to  delete  Senator  Cormally's  six  crucial 
words  from  the  article  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  relative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  commonly  known 
as  the  World  Court.  The  words  of  the 
former  chainnan  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  of  Texas,  are : 

As  determined  by  tlie  United  States. 

These  ciTicial  words  appear  in  the 
language  in  the  declaration  by  the 
United  States  on  August  26,  1946,  when 
our  country  accepted  compulsory  juris- 
diction concerning  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty,  any  question  of  international 
law,  the  existence  of  any  fact  and  the 
nature  or  extent  of  a  reparation.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  of  that  day  provided 
that  the  declaration  would  not  apply  to 
"disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
arf  essentially  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States." 

The  World  Court  is  the  principal  judi- 
cial organ  of  the  United  Nations  and  was 
created  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  noted  in  my  previous  remarks. 
Any  action  eliminating  the  Connally 
amendment  would  seriously  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  our  country  by  vesting 
potential  power  over  fully  domestic  mat- 
ters in  an  essentially  foreign  tribunal. 


Because  of  the  imf>ortance  and 
urgency  of  the  situation,  and  in  view  of 
the  drive  to  repeal  the  Connally  amend- 
ment, started  again  with  a  pamphlet  by 
Justice  Douglas,  I  plead  with  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  study  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Connally  Amendment"  by 
Vincent  P.  DeCain,  LL3.,  Fordham. 
LL.M..  NYU,  an  outstanding  attorney. 
Mr.  DeCain.  a  careful  analyst,  reviews 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  much-discussed 
Connally  amendment  with  all  judicial 
calm;  therefore.  I  believe  it  a  service  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  include  this 
excellent  article  in  the  body  of  the 
Record.  The  article  appears  in  the 
March  11.  1961,  issue  of  National  Review 
and  is  as  follows: 

The  Connally  Amendment 
( By  Vincent  F.  DeCain ) 

The  Connally  amendment,  which  will  cer- 
tainly come  up  for  Senate  action  again  this 
year,  may  well  be  the  only  bulwark  between 
the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  judicial  system  and 
the  Invasion  of  foreign  power  under  the 
guise  of  the  International  Court.  It  Is  time 
to  survey  the  Connally  amendment  In  all  its 
aspects:  Its  legislative  history,  the  Judges 
and  operation  of  the  International  Court, 
law  to  be  applied  by  that  Court,  reservations 
to  jurisdiction,  domestic  Jurisdiction  and 
enforcement. 

When  the  United  States  became  a  party  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1945,  there  was  annexed  to  the 
Charter  a  document  entitled  "The  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice."  This 
statute  created  the  International  Court  as 
presently  constituted.  Under  article  36,  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  comprises  "all  cases 
which  the  parties  refer  to  It,"  but  nations 
may  also  accept  compulsory  Jurisdiction  con- 
cerning the  Interpretation  of  a  treaty,  any 
question  of  international  law.  the  existence 
of  any  fact,  and  the  nature  or  extent  of  a 
reparation.  A  nation  may  accept  compulsory 
jurisdiction  by  depositing  a  declaration  of 
acceptance  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  States  did 
this  on  August  26.  1946.  but  Its  declaration 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  the  dec- 
laration would  not  apply  to  disputes  with 
regard  to  matters  which  are  essentially  with- 
in the  domestic  Jiu-lsdlctlon  of  the  United 
States  of  America  "as  determined  by  the 
United  States." 

The  six  words  quoted  constitute  Senator 
Connally's  amendment  to  the  original  dec- 
laration introduced  by  Senator  Wayne 
Morse.  It  leaves  solely  to  the  United  States 
the  determination  whether  a  matter  before 
the  Court  is  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
decides  that  it  Is.  it  can  deny  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Court.  The  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  50  to  12. 

JUDGES    AND    COURT    OPERATION 

Of  the  15  Judges  of  the  Court,  only  9  are 
needed  for  a  quorum.  Thus,  five  Judges  (a 
majority  of  the  nine)  may  render  decisions 
binding  upon  all  parties  concerned.  The 
present  Judges  are  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Poland,  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Panama. 
Uruguay,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Greece,  Norway,  Prance,  China, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Al- 
though there  are  friends  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Court,  It  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  its  decisions  will  always  be  fair  and 
Just — If  only  because.  In  conceivable  in- 
stances, only  three  other  votes  would  be 
needed  to  support  a  decision  designed  and 
voted  for  by  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  makes  this  situation  even  less  desir- 
able Is  the  fact  that,  while  the  United  States 
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and  38  other  nattona  hav*  Bub}«ct«d  thexn- 
ul-ves  to  oompulaofT  lartadtrtlnn  of  tba 
Court,  tbervby  szpoMac  tlMtr  aetkou  to  the 
judgment  and  erltleiBK  of  judcrae  of  the  Bty- 
net  Union  axkd  PofawBtf,  italther  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  Poland  hai  aeoepted  compulsory 
jurUdlctlon  of  the  Court.  Tba  Soviet  Union, 
of  course,  may  TOliiiitarlly  aubmlt  a  caee  to 
the  Court;  but  thli  tt  iMW  never  done  and 
probably    will    ii«««r  ^a. 

It  baa  been  a\icgeato4  tluU  the  VS.  reeer- 
vatlon  la  "im-Amerleaii.''  in  that  It  U 
"self -Judging."  Whll*  tt  la  taraa  that  the  ree- 
ervatlon  leavea  to  the  ValtaC  Matea  the  az- 
cluslve  right  to  detenatea  wtet  la  dotneattc. 
the  characterization  "wn-Aoiartcan*'  ta  on- 
fortuiiate  because  (1)  90  VM.  Senator!  voted 
for  It.  (3)  It  seema  dlflleult  to  understand 
why  the  reservation  thould  be  considered 
"un-American"  If  it  la  naad  to  prevent  the 
Court  from  exercising  Jurladlctlon  over  a 
domestic  matter,  and  (S)  If  the  characteri- 
zation must  be  employed  It  would  be  bet- 
ter applied  to  other  aapaeta  of  the  Court 
For  ezample,  the  Ooivt'a  opinions  are  final 
and  unappealable  and.  tlMrefore.  unlike  any 
other  court  la  Amertaa  turtj^  the  Supreme 
Court.  Alao^  the  Judga  from  a  member  na- 
tion that  la  a  party  to  a  suit  before  the 
Court  need  no«  dlaqoaltfy  himself.  In  addi- 
tion, a  membar  nation  tlaat  haa  a  suit  before 
the  Court,  but  la  not  rapraaented  on  the 
Court,  may  cbooaa  a  Judfa  at  lU  own  liking 
to  alt  on  the  baneli  to  aelf-judge  lu  own 
caae.  The  logical  conaa^uances  of  self -judg- 
ing by  permanent  or  ad  hoc  Judgea  were 
aonuned  up  In  a  1860  law  review  tu'tlcle  by 
WoUgang  O.  Frtadman.  profaaaor  of  law,  Co- 
lumbia Unlvaralty: 

"It  la  aiao  a  sad  Imt  unrontestoble  fact 
that  generally  the  atraacth  of  national  al- 
legiance still  far  outvaifha  the  suprana- 
tional loyalties  which  tha  Judges  of  the 
Court,  like  any  intamatlonal  aervanta.  are 
suppoaed  to  put  before  any  national  feelings 
or  dutiea.  Caaea  in  which  Judgea  have  dis- 
aantad  from  the  point  at  vlaw  put  forward 
by  the  govenunant  of  (hair  natlooallty  are 
few  and  far  between.** 

ProCaaaor  Friedman  alao  queationed  ilie 
competency  of  many  Judgea  on  the  Court  by 
aaylng: 

"It  muat  be  added,  however,  that  the  re- 
cent deplorable  practtea  of  appointing  to 
the  Court  poUtldana  with  leaa  than  dutln- 
gnlabed  legal  qxaallfleattona.  aa  a  reward  for 
aarvleea  or  poUtlcal  OHnprasilae.  had  not 
added  to  the  statue  ot  tbe  Court  or  to  Ita  role 
la  the  devetopmeni  ct  Intamatlonal  law  " 

After  reading  such  an  appralaal.  the  efforts 
of  Arthur  Lauraen.  dlraetor  <tf  the  World  Rule 
of  Law  Center  of  Duka  Unlveralty  Law  Cen- 
ter, become  not  only  bumoroua  but  alao 
miagulded  when  he  attanpta  to  inform  ua 
that  among  the  Courfa  judfH  are  "acme  of 
the  finest  international  ktwyaia  in  the  world" 
and  goea  on  to  prove  thla  toy  advlalng  ua 
that — 

"The  Judge  froofi  the  Soviet  Union.  K.>- 
Jevnlkov.  ranks  high  among  legal  acholars  In 
his  country.  Indeed,  he  was  formerly  dean 
of  ths  University  of  Moacow  Law  Schiwl 
Thla  Is  evidence  of  a  high  order  of  sound 
judgment,  not  so  much  that  he  became  a 
dean  aa  that  he  beeama  a  former  dean  " 

While  ICr.  Laraen's  statement  la  logically 
ao  ludlcroua  that  It  aaada  no  further  com- 
ment, the  SQggeatkm  InpUdt  In  hla  remark 
that  a  Jodga  of  the  Sowlat  Union  Is  compe- 
tent to  sit  with  judfaa  of  the  non-Conmiu- 
nlst  world  and  wlU  ba  OMtivatad  aoleiy  by 
notions  of  juatlea  and  aiorallty  la.  at  beat, 
hapless,  when  we  remaaaber  the  true  nature 
of  our  Comm  unlet  enamy.  It  ta  worth  re- 
calling what  John  Ptatar  DuUes  said  Just  1 
year  earlier: 

"Furthermore,  law*  to  Conununlsts  meana 
something  very  dlffaract  than  to  us.  To 
them,  laws*  are  ■— Btlally  the  means 
wheret>y  thoee  In  powar  auppiaaa  or  deatroy 
their  enemies.   •    •    •  While  we  have,  through 


collective  security  arrangemenU,  largely  de- 
terred the  Communist  bloc  from  uaing  force. 
we  have  found  no  effective  meana  of  persuad- 
ing or  inducing  the  countries  of  that  bloc 
to  accept  the  principle*  of  Justice  antl  law 
and  peaceful  change." 

LAW  TO  BC  AFFLIKO 

In  any  Judicial  system  there  are  obvious 
tndls|>ensable  requlaltes.  One  Is.  of  couraa. 
the  existence  of  a  court;  and  the  other,  nut 
less  obvlovu.  U  a  body  of  law  to  be  enforced 
by  the  court.  It  can  be  argued  that  a  law 
without  a  court  may  or  may  not  be  a  use- 
leas  gesture  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
voluntary  recognition  of  and  compliance 
with  the  law  Less  convincingly,  one  may 
argue  that  a  court  without  clearly  defined 
law  may  be  successful  drpendlng  upon  vi.)l- 
untary  submission  of  disputes  to  It  and 
wlUlngneaa  to  accept  Judgments,  however 
strange  they  may  l>e  But  here  one  must 
pause  and  reflect  profoundly  on  the  wisdom 
of  a  .<Utuatlon  where  submission  of  disputes 
to  a  court  without  law  Is  Involuntary  or 
compulsory  Ipso  facto.  Article  38  <if  the 
statute  of  the  International  Court  suites 
that  the  Court.  In  reaching  its  opinion  shall 
apply.  "(A)  International  conventloru.  (Bl 
inter luitlonal  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  gen- 
eral practice  accepted  as  law.  (Ci  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  law  recognised  by  civilized 
nations,  and  (D|  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  article  59.  Judicial  decisions  and  the 
teachings  of  the  most  highly  qualified  publi- 
cists of  the  various  nations,  as  subsidiary 
means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law  " 

There  will  be  no  quarrel  at  this  time  with 
the  Court's  application  of  International  con- 
ventions to  which  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressly become  a  party  In  applying  the 
convention  the  Court  will  look  to  the  In- 
strument Itself  to  determine  what  the 
partica  have  agreed  upon,  and  apply  It  to  the 
particular  case.  This  U  the  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  ask  what  "International  custoo)." 
what  "general  principles  of  law  recognised 
by  civilized  nations."  and  what  "Judicial  de- 
cisiorvs"  and  "teachings  '  are  being  applied 
by  the  International  Court  In  the  adjudica- 
tion of  cases  before  It. 

Do  advocates  of  repeal  consider  the  Soviet 
Conatltutlon  a  guide  to  the  "law  recognised 
by  civilized  natlona"?  If  so.  should  the 
Judgea  on  the  Court  be  Influenced  by  provi- 
sions for  "abolition  of  private  ownership  of 
Instruments  and  meani  of  production."  dec- 
laratlona  that  "land  Is  a  state  property." 
"work  Is  a  duty,"  and  it  Is  the  duty  of  every 
cltlaen  to  raapect  the  rules  of  Socialist  Inter- 
course"? If  advocates  of  repeal  do  not  con- 
sider such  as  a  guide,  then  the  constitution, 
laws,  "decisions,"  and  "teachings  '  of  which 
country  or  group  of  countries  express  the 
"general  principles  of  law"?  What  law  are 
we  applying?  The  only  way  to  answer  Utu 
question  is  to  examine  well-known  efforts  to 
codify  the  laws  of  the  world 

Probably  the  moat  Important  attempt  at 
codification  of  world  war  took  place  at  the 
Hague  Conferenca  of  1930.  Of  11  subJecU 
selected  by  a  committee  of  experts  7  were 
conaldered  "ripe  for  codification  '  Three 
of  the  seven  "ripe"  subjects  were  nationality, 
territorial  waters.  ax\d  responsibility  of 
statea  for  damage  done  In  their  territory  to 
the  person  or  property  of  foreigners  De- 
spite painstaking  preparation,  It  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  conference  was  attended 
with  little  succeaa.  Although  a  draft  of  10 
artlclea  was  drawn  up.  It  failed  to  get  ade- 
quate support  for  adoption. 

In  1M7  the  United  Nations  created  the 
International  Law  Commission.  In  a  review 
of  Its  own  work,  the  Commisslun  revealed 
In  1950  that  "during  Its  last  five  sessloru. 
however,  le,  since  and  including  1954,  the 
Commission  had  finally  CTtnpleted  nine 
pieces  of  codification  on  progressive  develop- 
ment. •  •  •  '  Althoiigh  we  might  expect 
drafts  for   "elimination   of  future  stateless- 


ness," arbitral  procedure."  "conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas."  and 
" fisheries  •  to  be  now  "ripe"  for  codlflcaUon. 
not  one  of  the  mentioned  drafts  nor  any 
other  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations 

In  April  of  19«0.  after  6  weeks  of  Intensive 
nogoUattons  at  Geneva,  an  IS-natlon  con- 
ference on  the  la*  of  the  sea  collapsed  and 
failed  to  resolve  dlBerencea  over  the  "terri- 
torial S.-A  and  rUhmg  rlghU."  Since  both 
subjects  had  apparently  appeared  to  have 
become  ripe'  I  >r  codlflcatlon  among  na- 
tions desirous  of  exteiidliig  the  rule  of  law. 
hope  had  been  high  that  a  compromise  for- 
nuila  providing  for  a  6-mlle  territorial  sea 
and  a  6-mlle  fishing  zone  might  be  adopted 
by  the  conference  While  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  other  major  Western 
niHritime  powers  were  willing  to  accept  the 
compromise,  the  -Soviet  Union  and  the  Latin 
American.  African,  and  Asian  nations  that 
h.id  stiKxl  fa»t  on  their  demand  for  a  la-mlle 
limit  considered  failure  of  the  convention 
as  a  victory  for  their  view.  The  result  U 
hardly  a  commendable  attitude  for  naUons 
expressing  a  passionate  zeal  for  world  rule 
of  law  and  If  thu  attitude  conUnuea  to 
prevail  when  nntltuis  congregat*  to  seek  solu- 
tions to  problems  n>ore  important  than  8- 
or  l2-mile  Ashing  llmlU.  the  proapecU  for 
codification  are  dim  Indeed 

That  lingering  question  remains  to  haunt 
us  What  law  is  the  International  Court 
applying''  It  Is  well  known  that  in  the  world 
today  there  are  10  great  legal  systems;  le  . 
Chlne.se.  Hindu.  Hebrew.  Greek.  Roman. 
Ciermanlc.  Japanese.  Islamic,  Slavic,  and 
civil  and  common  law  We  have  heard  It 
said  that  the  Judges  forge  or  fashion  law 
fnr  decisions  of  the  Court  by  extracting  a 
central  theme  or  common  thread  from  all 
the  kn...wn  legal  systems  The  writer  be- 
lieves this  opinion  to  be  overly  naive.  If  not 
delusUe.  and  he  believes  the  reader  will 
agree  when  he  examinee  the  following 
analysis  by  Rudolf  B  Schleainger.  profeaaor 
of  International  and  comparative  law,  Cor- 
nell Law  School 

■  In  countlesa  cases.  International  courta 
have  referred  to  this  sfiurce  of  International 
law.  and  have  Invoked  the  general  principles 
as  a  btisu  fur  their  decisions.  But  If  we 
read  the  opinions,  we  look  In  vain  for  an 
answer  to  the  question  How  did  the  Court 
know  that  the  particular  rule  of  principle 
it  relied  on  was  In  fact  a  general  principle 
of  law  recognized  by  civilized  nations?  In 
case  after  case,  the  Judge  writing  the  opliUon 
simply  expreaaed  a  hunch,  a  hunch  probably 
based  up<in  the  legal  system  or  systeoois  with 
which  he  happened  to  be  familiar  " 

In  other  words.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  the 
Judges  may  roam  the  earth  to  discover  a 
b;isls  for  a  decision  And  that  decision,  how- 
ever strange,  will  be  Imposed  upon  anyone 
who  has  accepted  compulsory  Jurisdiction. 


ivATioNS  TO  juaiaoimoN 
While  the  critics  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment would  have  you  believe  It  Is  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Court.  It  Is 
never  nientloned  that  fewer  than  half  the 
members  of  the  U  N  have  even  accepted 
compvjl.sory  Jurisdiction  The  critics  then 
assert  that  by  repealing  the  Connally  amend- 
ment we  would  no  hunger  be  acting  In  bad 
faith  and  we  would  be  furthering  the  aelf- 
lntere.st  of  the  United  SUtea.  While  It  may 
seem  str.mge  to  find  advocates  of  repeal  ad- 
vancing such  selflsh  and  nationalistic  goals, 
the  argument  is  cleverly  designed  to  appeal 
to  the  economic  litstlncts  of  Industrialists  or 
flnanclers.  In  any  event.  It  goea  something 
like  this  Any  other  nation  may  Invoke  the 
Connally  amendment  to  deny  Jurisdiction  to 
the  Court  because  the  reservation  Is  recipro- 
cal. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  recent  case 
of  Norwegian  loans.  France,  with  a  reaerva- 
tlon  similar  to  that  of  the  United  SUtea. 
sued   Norway    on    bonds   Issued   by   the   Nor- 
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weglan  Oovernxnent.  Norway  invokad 
Krance's  reaervatlon  and  Franca,  left  with- 
out a  remedy,  realized  the  Impractlcallty  of 
such  a  situation  and  repealed  Ita  raaerva- 
tion.  All  to  the  greater  glory  of  France, 
This  conclusion,  of  courae,  leave*  tmmen- 
tloned  two  intereatlng  conaldaratlon«v  Kar- 
a-ay's Invocation  at  Ftanoa**  raaervatkm  waa 
tiie  bad  faith  of  whom?  If  fHandly  or  nau- 
tral  governmenta  nauit  to  thla  attbtarfuga  to 
avoid  the  Court's  Jurladlctlon,  than  of  what 
worth  U  their  righteous  profeaalon  of  belief 
In  justice  and  rule  of  law? 

Purthermore.  France'!  new  declaration  la 
hard'.y  one  of  which  the  advocates  of  repeal 
may  be  proud.  The  new  dcelaratton  de- 
posited on  July  10.  1969.  contlntaea  to  azcluda 
from  the  Court's  Jurladlctton  quaattona 
which  are  "exduatvely  within  tba  domestic 
Jurisdiction"  of  France  and.  in  addition,  ex- 
cludes matters  "arising  out  of  any  war  or 
InternattonAl  hoetllltlea  and  dlsputee  arising 
out  of  a  crisis  affecting  the  national  security 
or  out  of  any  measure  or  action  relatlnf 
thereto."  Thla  lattar  provlalon  la  obvloualy 
BO  broad  that  Franc*  can  deny  JnrladletiDa 
over  Ita  domestic  affairs  to  the  Court  by  cit- 
ing lU  "national  security."  Also,  prerloualy 
unexcluded  "International  hoatiUtlsa  and 
disputes"  have  now  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 

On  April  SO,  IMO.  the  New  York  Time*  re- 
ported that  Indian  Ambaaaador  IfaboaMdaU 
Currim  Chagia  stated  In  a  recant  addrss*  to 
the  American  Society  of  Intamattonal  Law 
that  the  Unitad  States  restrlctton  on  juris- 
diction "reduces  tbs  Court  to  a  mocksry." 
Ambassador  Chagla  neglsctad  to  mention 
that  India  has  also  been  reducing  the  Court 
to  a  "mockery.**  t7ntll  September  14.  IPSO, 
when  a  new  declaration  was  filed,  India's 
dselaration  for  S  years  prsvloaa  had  b**n 
idenUcai  to  that  at  the  United  SUtas. 
insofar  aa  the  Connally  raaarvatlOD  Is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  doubtful  that  India's  nsw 
declaration  will  aerve  aa  a  modd  for  Intar- 
natlonal  emulation  aa  long  aa  the  Court  is 
exprcaaly  excluded  from  "disputes  with  the 
government  of  any  state  wftb  which,  en  th* 
date  of  an  applicatton  to  bring  a  dlsputo  be- 
for  the  Ootirt.  the  aovcmmcnt  of  India  has 
no  dlpVomatlc  rclatlona."  If  an  appUcatkaa 
to  the  Court  la  tbrsatanad.  India  eaa.  ob- 
viously, break  off  dlplooaatlc  rslatlona  Un- 
mediately  to  avoid  the  Court's  Jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  reserratlon.  not  contain- 
ing auch  a  restriction,  deals  solsty  with 
domestic  matters  and  no  on*  has  ev«r 
chargad  that  It  has  bssn  misused  It  la  Ihdla 
that  u  making  a  'nnockary"  of  th*  Court  by 
putUng  the  world  on  notlc*  that  In  both 
domeatlc  and  international  mattara  It  ra- 
aervea  the  right  to  atrip  the  Court  of  jurla- 
dlctlon prior  to  the  actual  aubmlaalon  of  a 
dispute  to  the  Cotirt. 

Doicxsnc  juaisDicnoN 
The  Connally  amendment  la  dcalgned  pri- 
marily to  prevent  the  International  Court 
from  aaaertlng  lU  jurladlctlon  over  domcstte 
matters  of  the  United  Statea.  What  then 
la  a  domestic  matter?  A  report  of  a  apo- 
dal committee  at  th*  Houae  Judiciary 
Committee  on  th*  International  Cburt  of 
JusUce  Indicated  that  insofar  aa  th*  eom- 
mittee  could  determine  there  are  no  clear- 
cut  rules  recognised  In  International  law  as 
to  what  are  and  what  are  not  domestic  issues. 
Doea  the  United  States  by  rejieallng  the  Ocm- 
nally  amendment  thereby  loae  Its  sol*  Juris- 
diction over  mattara  auch  aa  Immigration, 
value  of  iu  currency,  full  eaaployiBent  and 
tariffs,  all  of  which  have  intamattonal  eona*- 
quencee?  What  about  the  worldwide  reUaC 
program  that  the  United  Stataa  la  and  haa 
been  engaged  In?  Should  the  Court  and 
not  the  United  Statea  decide  whether  the 
Cuban  sugar  subsidy  may  be  dlsconttnned? 
Shall  the  future  of  Ouantanamo  Naval 
and  the  Panama  Canal  remain  a  dc 
question  or  should  we  ezpoae  our  safetjr.  se- 
i  iirlty.  and  economic  prosperity  to  poaalble 


Interference  by  a  hoatlle  Cotu-t?  Becauae 
the  Court  Iteelf  haa  never  defined  what  it 
belle vea  to  be  a  domestic  matter  we  must 
search  for  other  International  signposts 
showing  the  direction  In  which  international 
law  la  evolving  or  la  likely  to  evolve. 

In  the  Security  Council  in  April  1946.  the 
PoUsh  delegate  to  the  United  Natlona,  Mr. 
Lange,  brotight  ntuieroua  and  varied  chargea 
agalnat  the  Spaniah  Oovenunent.  Article 
a-7  of  the  United  Natlona  Charter  atates  that 
"nothing  in  the  Charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  mattera 
which  are  efiaentially  within  the  domestic 
jurladlctlon  of  any  atate  *  *  *. "  Speaking 
with  reference  to  the  charges  made  by  the 
Pollah  delegate,  the  Netherlands  delegate, 
Mr.  Van  Kleflena,  said : 

"If  ws  are  to  Interfere  in  Spanish  affairs 
on  the  baaia  of  such  evidence  aa  haa  been 
placed  before  us.  I  think  we  would  estab- 
lish a  moat  regrettable  and  harmfu  prece- 
dent for  all  aorta  of  ill-founded  uterven- 
tion  *  •  *  ao  long  as  Franco  doea  not  really 
threaten  international  peace  and  aecurlty, 
whether  Spain  wants  to  keep  that  regime  or 
not  la  a  matter  for  Spain  and  for  Spain 
alone.  It  la.  In  my  opinion,  in  the  language 
of  the  Charter  a  matter  which  la  eaaentlally 
within  Spaln'a  domestic  jurladlctlon." 

The  findings  of  a  conunittee  created  to 
iBTCatlgate  conditlona  in  Spain  were  em- 
bodied In  a  rcaolutlon  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  12.  1946,  wherein 
It  was  stated.  In  effect,  that  (1)  the  Franco 
rsglme  waa  a  Faaclst  regime,  (2)  Spain  gave 
aid  to  the  Azta  Powers,  and  (3)  Franco  was 
a  guilty  party  in  the  conspiracy  to  wage 
war.  On  the  baala  of  theae  flndinga  alcme 
the  Oeocral  Aasembly  went  on  to  recom- 
mend that  if  a  "satisfactory  government" 
were  not  estahllahed  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  Security  Council  would  consider 
measures  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  that 
members  of  the  UJr.  should  Inunedlately 
recall  their  ambaaaadors  and  ministers  from 
Spain.  History  haa,  of  course,  obactu-ed  the 
stupidity  of  the  resolution  but  it  haa  not 
obliterated  the  precedent  created  by  the 
ConuBunlat  delegate  who  Induced  the 
United  Nations  to  declare  a  particular  gov- 
ernment unsatisfactory.  Thla  waa  accom- 
pllabed  even  thotigh  the  UJf.  Ctiarter  ex- 
pressly precluded  the  UJT.  fKon  Intervening 
In  any  matter  which  la  within  the  "domeatlc 
Jurisdiction"  of  a  state. 

Another  case  Involving  the  domestic  ju- 
risdiction clause  of  the  UJT.  Charter  Is 
worth  dlactiaalng.  In  1946.  India  vigorously 
proclaimed  to  the  UJ7.  that  a  situation  ex- 
isting In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
likely  to  impair  friendly  relations  between 
mdls  and  South  Africa,  lite  sltuatlcm  in- 
vntved  about  one-q'uarter  million  Indians, 
mostly  descendants  of  laborers  who  migrated 
to  South  Africa  between  1860  and  1911. 
These  people  were  victims  of  political  ex- 
clusion. Including  lack  of  parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchise,  and  varlotw  restrffrtlona 
In  amidoyment,  travel,  education,  and  the 
tight  to  own  property.  Since  India  did  not 
Yi^tw^iw  that  the  Indians  Involved  were  In- 
(Saa  natlonala.  It  la  difficult  to  understand 
how  India  oould  claim  "Impairment  <tf 
friendly  relatione"  when  South  Africa  was 
mistreating  Ita  own  cltlsena  and  not  thoee 
of  IndU.  The  UJf.  Charter  (obvloualy?) 
does  not  permit  a  state  to  charge  impaired 
relattonB  with  anctlMr  because  It  disap- 
provss  of  th*  manner  in  which  domeatlc 
aCati*  of  any  other  atate  are  conducted.  Or. 
at  least,  we  thought  it  dldnt.  India  alao 
maintained,  without  much  vigor,  that  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  Involved  were  protected 
and  governed  by  the  Capetown  Agreement 
of  IMl  and  a  joint  statement  of  both  coun- 
trtas  in  IMl.  As  a  result  of  these  charges, 
the  Oencna  Assembly  In  December  1040 
passed  a  icaolntlon  declaring  that  friendly 
relations  had  been  impaired  and  that  the 
treatment  of  Indians  In  South  Africa  should 


be  In  conformity  with  the  Charter  and  the 
agreements  concluded.  If  nothing  mcR'e  fol- 
lowed It  might  have  been  aald,  tongue-in- 
cheek,  that  the  UJI.  baaed  Ita  tntorfer- 
ence  in  the  domeatlc  aflalra  of  South  Africa 
upon  the  existence  of  IntemattonAl  agree- 
menta  entered  into  by  both  Oovemmenta 
with  each  other.  What  foUowed.  however, 
proved  that  auch  an  aasunxption  could  be 
made  mily  by  those  bleaaed  with  vlalona  of 
sugar-plum  fairies. 

Two  years  later,  in  1948,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  approved 
by  the  UJf.  and,  in  19&0.  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly voted  that  racial  aegregatton  waa  neces- 
sarily baaed  on  doctrinea  of  racial  dlacrlmi- 
nation.  Since  the  Univeraal  Declaration, 
when  approved,  was  believed  to  be  only  a 
"declaration"  of  the  aapiiatlcna  of  world 
government.  Its  usage  as  an  tnstnmnent  to 
enter  the  domestic  aflalra  of  aoverelgn  statea 
was,  perhaps,  unpredictable.  TlMrelore, 
when  on  the  baala  of  the  dedlaratlon  alone, 
the  treatoaent  of  init\a.n*  in  South  Africa 
waa  again  Included  In  the  1952  «4FT"><1fi  of  the 
Oeneral  Asaembly  to  consider  the  question 
of  race  conflict  In  Bouth  Africa,  many  peo- 
ple grew  alarmed  as  they  witneassd  the  be- 
ginning of  an  oratorical  transnnxtatian  of 
standards  the  world  was  to  strive  fOr  Into 
International  obUgatlooa  the  world  must 
maintain,  irrespective  of  'wbethsr  the  matter 
la  purely  domestic  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  transmutatlan  nuty  be  oompleto 
becatise  Herach  Lauterpacht.  an  inSuentlal 
Justice  of  the  International  Court,  believes, 
along  with  others,  that  human  rights  are  no 
longer  a  question  reserved  to  Individual 
nations. 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  la  the  fact  that 
In  the  courae  of  the  19S3  diacuaalon  eonccm- 
ing  the  invocation  of  the  Universal  Dcclara^ 
tlon  (no  agreements  were  dted  this  time), 
Mrs.  Pandit,  of  India,  compared  the  baala  of 
Interventkm  in  1946  with  that  of  1092  and 
stated:  "The  present  Issue  faUa  Into  the 
same  category  and  calls  for  no  new  itedslon 
on  prindple  or  rilect  of  dixneeOe  Jurlsdlo- 
tlon."  Thus,  the  agreemenU  alleged  by 
India  in  1946  were  only  window  i1rsesli>g  to 
escape  the  restrictions  of  the  dosnestlo  Jtaris- 
dlctlon  clause.  Moreover,  stnee  In  1046  the 
Universal  Declaration  had  not  yet  even  been 
approved  by  the  UJI.  cme  wonders  what, 
In  the  absence  of  the  declaration  and  legiti- 
mate agreements,  enabled  the  UJ(.  In  1046 
to  overcome  the  proscription  against  domes- 
tic intervention. 

But  most  important  Is  the  fact  that  ths 
Universal  Declaration  la  now  recognized  by 
the  UJf.  and  Justice  Lauterpacht  as  not 
being  limited  by  the  domeetlc  Jurlsdlctton 
clatise.  The  declaration  expressly  Inelndes 
such  matters  as  everyone's  "rl^t  to  leave 
any  country.  Indudlng  his  own."  cz  post 
facto  laws,  arbitrary  arrest,  everyone^ 
right  to  freedom  of  movement,  everyone's 
right  to  social  aecnrtty  and  the  realization 
*  *  *  of  the  economic,  aodal  and  cultural 
rifi^ta  indiapenaable  for  hla  dignity  and  the 
free  movement  of  his  personality,  everjnme's 
right  to  work  and  his  protection  against 
tuaemployment,  everyone's  right  to  a  stand- 
ard of  living  •  •  •  induding  food,  housing 
and  medical  care  and  necessary  social  aerv- 
ices  and  the  right  to  aecurlty  in  the  event 
of  unemployment,  alckness,  dtaablllty,  wid- 
owhood, old  age.  It  stated  that  everyone'a 
education  shall  prcxnote  imderstandlng, 
tol«-ance  and  friendship  among  all  natlona, 
racial  or  religious  groups,  and  riiall  further 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  This  enumeration  la 
quite  Incomplete  and  the  author  recom- 
mends that  the  reader  examine  the  Universal 
Declaration  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  anything  at  all  Is  left  to  the  do- 
mestic Jwlsdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 
In  addition  to  the  opinion  of  JtMtlce  Lauter- 
pacht. the  reader's  attention  is  invited  to  a 
1959    article    appearing    in    the    American 
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Journal  of  Intamatknua  Law.  written  by 
Herbert  W.  BiigfB,  aditor  In  chiBt  of  tbe 
journal,  and  a  lUUPgnlaill  autborlty  In  In- 
ternational law,  who  mtUr  mantlonlng  that 
treaties  had  been  entarad  Into  on  some  do- 
tnesttc  matters,  ooneludsd: 

Nor  would  the  nil*  at  Uw  be  eerved  by 
excluding  from  our  aoMptanoe  of  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  a  Uat  of  matters,  such  as 
immigration  or  taxUTfe.  whether  or  not 
ireBties  had  been  coneliKtod  on  the  subject." 


In  the  unlikely  avMit  that  the  Court 
should  ever  acqiilra  Jurladtotlon  over  the 
Soviet  Union  and  randar  a  declalon  against 
tt.  what  hope  la  Umt*  that  the  Judgment 
will  be  enforced?  TJ**  Court  has  no  way 
of  enforcing  Its  declalona  other  than  through 
the  exerdae  of  arttela  M  of  the  Charter, 
which  permits  a  vietortoua  party  "to  have 
recourae  to  the  Securtty  Council,  which  may, 
if  It  deems  nee  weary,  make  recommenda- 
tions or  decide  upon  maaaures  to  be  taken 
to  give  effect  to  tha  judgment."  Unfortu- 
nately, all  hope  of  anforoement  Is  sheer 
delusion  because  the  Sorlat  Union  nniay  exer- 
cise lU  veto  power  to  prevent  the  Security 
Council  from  giving  "affaet  to  the  Judgment" 
of  the  Oourt.  In  tha  only  instance  where 
a  Communlat  state  waa  caught  In  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  tha  futUe  gesture  of 
bringing  tlie  Court's  judgment  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  ask  for  enforcement  waa 
not  Indulged  in.  Thua.  in  the  Corfu  Chan- 
nel case,  a  Judgment  In  the  amount  of 
approximately  12  million  was  rendered 
against  Albania  in  April  1949  for  damages 
Inflicted  upon  EngUah  ships  in  l!)4e  To 
date,  however,  not  one  cent  of  the  Judg- 
ment has  been  paid  and  no  one  has  asked 
the  Security  Council  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment for  obvious  raaaons. 

On  March  29.  1900.  tha  Wall  SUeet  Journal 
printed  a  letter  from  Senator  Hubekt  H 
HTTMraaxT  in  which  ha  stated 

•'It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  the  Court 
were  to  render  a  declalon  against  the  United 
States  which  was  unacceptable  to  us  Us 
enforcement  would  be  up  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  of  which  we 
are  a  permanent  member  capable  of  exer- 
cising veto  power." 

Since  Senator  WXTMnurr  sponsored  the 
resolution  now  before  the  Senate  to  repeal 
the  Connally  amendmant.  one  would  think 
he  could  conjure  up  batter  arguments  than 
those  which  suggeat  that  the  United  States 
should  emulate  the  Soviet  Union  In  Its  ex- 
ercise of  the  veto  power.  Undoubtedly. 
Senator  Humprbxt  baUavea  that  we  should 
take  our  t>all  and  bat  home  every  time  we 
are  outacored.  In  all  aarlouaness.  does  the 
Senator  actually  want  us  to  wave  our  dirty 
linen  In  the  air  and  than  teU  the  world  to 
forget  that  It  has  seen  us?  Does  he  really 
expect  us  to  submit  domeatlc  matters  to 
the  Court  and  than,  when  the  matter  has 
been  fully  adjudicated  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  a  dedakm  has  been  rendered 
against  us.  to  withdraw  from  the  Court  or 
to  veto  enforcement  attempts?  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  United  States  will  elicit 
more  respect  for  Itaalf  If  it  permits  only 
those  matters  to  go  before  the  Court  on 
which  It  Is  ready  to  acoept  a  decision,  how- 
ever unfavorable.  No  one  has  accused  the 
United  States  of  asaartlng  Its  domestic  res- 
ervation in  bad  faith.  If  it  should  ever 
be  Invoked  in  bad  faith  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  matter  for  which  It  was  invoked 
would  be  of  such  grast  consequence  that  if 
the  Connally  reservation  did  not  exist  to 
exclude  It  from  the  Court's  Jurisdiction,  the 
unacceptable"  judgment  would  cause  the 
United  Statea  to  "veto"  enforcement  or  with- 
draw from  the  UJJ.  anyway.  The  reaction 
ijf  the  world,  in  such  an  event,  need  not  be 
described  here.  It  ia  far  better  for  a  na- 
tion  taking  a  Journay  Into  the   uncharted 


sea  of  world  law  to  decide  beforrlumd  what 
disputes  the  Court  shall  h^ve  juritKliitiwn 
to  decide 

CONCLUSION 

We  have  seen  that  transUi>ry  uiuertaln 
majorities  in  the  Court  can  eaally  subject  the 
United  States  to  unfair  and  unreasoned 
Judgments  These  Judgments  cm  (»e  in- 
fluenced by  Communist  judges  representing 
nations  whoee  actlon.s  c.ininjt  be  reMewed 
Other  Judges  consistently  support  thfir  gov- 
ernments' point  of  view  And  h.ive  been  )»«•- 
lected  not  because  of  judici.il  coinpetencp 
but  In  p.»yment  of  ^>>litlc;\l  ibl!«.iti(>n.H 
There  Is  no  cfKUfle<l  b.>dy  of  lnw  to  be  en- 
forced and  those  wh!.-h  h.tvo  bern  Rpp!ie<l 
have  been  th.»»e  selectert  by  .i  juage  s  hunch 
There  is  every  rea.-<ir.  '■<  believe  tli*t  re*er\.»- 
tlons  of  domeatlc  Jurisdiction  will  be  conslFt- 
ently  and  effectively  whittletl  aWHV  I"here 
Is  no  way  of  enforcing  Jucignients  .igainM 
Communist  nations  and  their  sympathizers 
To  repeal  the  Connally  amendment  in  the 
r»ce  of  these  facts  U  to  invite  di8,i.ster 

If  we  must  continue  to  i>arti''ipat«  in  the 
International  Court  as  presently  constituted 
It  would  be  well  to  analyze  the  wlsd')m  of  a 
suggestion  made  by  John  Foster  Dulles  In 
1946  when  the  original  resolution  was  being 
debated  In  Congress  Mr  Dulles  recom- 
mended a  stipulation  to  the  effect  thai  the 
Court  could  not  decide  a  case  to  which  the 
United  States  was  a  partv  unleas  the  law  to 
be  applied  was  based  on  a  treaty  to  which 
the  United  States  was  a  party,  or  unless  the 
parties  agreed  In  advance  what  principles  of 
International  law  should  be  applied  by  the 
Court.  Mr.  Dulles'  proposal  n»ay  not  Imme- 
diately solve  all  our  problems  of  international 
law  It  is  a  patient,  cautious  approach,  per- 
haps too  patient  and  to«)  raullous  for  the 
fh-e-eatlng   advix-ates   of   refx-al 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PORKIGN 
SERVICE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gpntleman  from 
Colorado  'Mr  Dominick'  i.s  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  which  al- 
though not  new  in  concept  is  neverthe- 
less of  major  Importance  I  solicit  the 
support  of  fellow  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
and  I  pledge  my  full  efforts  behind  it 
or  any  reasonable  alternative  which  will 
get  the  job  done. 

The  bill  would  create  a  US  Foreign 
Service  Academy  Before  Koing  into  the 
details  of  the  bill  iUself  and  giving  you 
some  facts  and  figures  behind  it.  the 
theory-  behind  it  can  best  be  .set  forth 
by  the  first  section. 

Congress  recognizes  that  at  the  preseiit 
time  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  the  world 
and  the  universe  are  gmwlni?  SHLoller  In  terms 
of  time  and  space  which  necessitates  now 
and  win  demand  m  the  future  constant  in- 
formed con:act.  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing between  all  peoples  of  the  world  In 
diplomatic,  cultural  and  commercial  ex- 
changes. The  success  of  these  exchanges 
and  the  survival  of  the  world  may  depend 
on  the  ability,  education,  training  and  In- 
telligence of  the  men  and  women  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States 

Similar  thoughts  have  been  held  and 
expressed  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
including  Congressman  Trimble,  of  Ar- 
kansas: Congressmen  McDonough  and 
Younger,  of  California;  Congressman 
Seely-Brown,  of  Connecticut .  Congress- 


man Cramer,  of  Florida;  Congressmen 
Donohue  and  Lane,  of  Ma.ssachusetts; 
Congressman  Randall,  of  Missouri;  Con- 
grt's-sman  Rodlno,  of  New  Jersey;  Con- 
ytevsinan  Celler  and  former  Congresi.- 
man  Bosch,  of  New  York;  Congressman 
P\iltoii,  of  Pennsylvania;  Congressman 
Zablocki.  of  Wisconsin;  Senator  Smath- 
t-rs  of  Florida:  and  Senator  Symington, 
of  Mi.s-souri  I  am  sure  there  are  olheis 
who  have  introduced  legislation  of  a  like 
nature  and  the  same  basic  ideas  nif 
perhaps  incorporated  in  the  Presidents 
recent  proposal  for  a  Peace  Corp>  Colo- 
rado Ks  no  stranger  to  these  ideas  and 
j)erhnp.s  i.s  a  forerunner  of  the  thinking 
in  many  area.s  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  has  been  done  in  Colorado  It  is 
thp  home  o'  NORAD.  the  site  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy,  the  research  center  fo: 
solar  ob.servatioius  through  the  Climax 
Meteorological  Observatory,  the  site  of 
the  newly  constituted  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Center,  and  the  location  of  im- 
portant atomic  research  work.  Time  and 
.space  become  synthesized  in  aviation, 
space,  and  atomic  research,  and  although 
I  do  not  claim  that  Colorado  is  pre- 
eminent in  this  field  we  are  certainl> 
amoiig  the  leaders  and  In  fact  start  5.000 
feet  up  at  our  lower  elcTrations.  I  have 
t)een  i)ersonaIly  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vance of  aviation,  having  held  a  pilot's 
license  for  over  25  years. 

Today  you  can  croas  the  ocean  by 
air  with  passengers  m  the  time  it 
u.sed  to  take  to  cross  New  York  State. 
Today  our  geographical  barriers,  so  im- 
iwrtant.  even  fundamental,  to  our  past 
ability  to  grow  and  prosper,  relatively 
unhindered  by  foreign  nations  have  dis- 
appeared Today  by  reason  of  our  pobi- 
tion  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  wo 
are  m  dally,  even  hourly,  contact  with 
peot)le  all  over  the  world.  Only  2  days 
ago.  literally  speaking,  this  Congre.v? 
approved  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  not  only  included  $22,000  for 
entertainment  expenses  so  ably  objected 
to  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Okoss.  of  Iowa. 
but  also  contained  $4  4  million  for  new 
omba.ssies  in  Africa  so  that  this  Nation 
will  have  .sites  at  which  to  meet  and  dis- 
rus.s  with  the  people  of  the  new  nations 
the  problems  which  entangle  all  of  u?; 

We  are  informed  by  reliable  sources 
that  within  10  years  we  will  be  able  to 
travel  by  .supersonic  jet  from  almost  any 
point  in  the  United  States  to  almost  any 
point  in  Europe  in  15  minutes  or  le.ss — 
less  time  than  it  lakes  most  of  us  to  go 
from  this  Hall  to  our  homes  We  know- 
that  enemy  mis.siles  can  be  fired  from 
Russia  in  the  heartland  of  Asia  and 
strike,  if  unhindered,  any  point  in  the 
United  Stalr.s  within  15  or  20  minutes. 

I  repeat  time  and  space  become  fore- 
.shortened  with  this  background  and  it 
IS  necessary  to  evaluate  our  plans  for 
dealmg  with  the  problems  which  this 
foreshortening  accentuates. 

Now  the  problems  themselves  are  not 
all  bound  up  with  hostile  action.  They 
involve  human  freedoms  and  economic 
stability  Our  own  programs  involving 
foreign  service  not  only  cover  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  merchant  marine, 
but  ai.so  the  Departments  of  State.  Com- 
merce. Agriculture.  Treasury,  Health. 
Education,    and    Welfare,    the    Federal 
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Aviation  Agency,  the  CenUal  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
SiJace  Administration,  and  now  the  Pres- 
ident's Peace  Corps. 

And  yet  In  spite  of  thef-e  activities,  the 
places  where  our  young  men  and  women 
can  get  adequate  training  to  malce  for- 
( ign  service  a  career  are  severely  limited. 
In  my  own  State  no  publicly  supported 
rollepp  or  university  ofTered  an  under- 
P'.adudie  degree  in  International  rela- 
tions until  1960.  And  there  were  23 
different  degrees  offered  in  physical  edu- 
cation It  is  my  belief  that  a  better  ratio 
of  opportunity  should  be  made  available 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

What  .specifically  does  this  bill  do? 
It  creates  an  academy  to  be  located  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  tnistees  of  seven 
members— the  Secretary  of  State,  two 
educators  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  and  two  Members  of  the  other 
body  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  Members  of  Congress  must 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  political 
I)artle5. 

The  course  of  study  is  4  years  and 
to  avoid  current  criticism  In  some  quar- 
u^rs  against  the  armed  service  Acad- 
emies— which  criticism  in  my  belief  is 
not  neces-sarily  well  founded — the  cur- 
riculum must  include  the  following  sub- 
jects and  can  Include  others:  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  political  and 
governmental  theory,  comparative  reli- 
gion, history,  literature,  philosophy. 
science,  economics,  geography,  foreign 
InnguaRes,  agriculture,  international 
law.  business  and  trade  practices,  and 
military  and  naval  observation. 

The  Academy  is  to  be  limited  to  3.000 
students  to  be  chosen  by  the  examina- 
tion route  and  to  be  nominated  by  the 
President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  of 
State:  each  Senator;  each  Representa- 
tive; each  Governor ;  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  Puerto  Rico;  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  l>istrlct  of  Columbia:  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  the 
Governor  of  th(  Canal  Zone. 

By  this  meiins  students  would  be 
gathered  from  all  comers  of  this  great 
Nation  on  a  competitive  basis  and  with 
a  limit  of  50  to  any  one  State  at  any 
one  time.  The  qualifications  for  admis- 
.sion  are  age  limits  of  18  to  25,  citizens 
of  the  Unlte<l  States,  and  intelU- 
pence  Those  who  have  completed  satis- 
factorily 2  or  more  years  of  study  at  an 
accredited  colL^ge  or  university  may 
take  an  examination  to  enter  for  only 
the  last  2  yean;  of  study.  This  should 
cncourafre  our  other  colleges  to  em- 
phasize courses  in  foreign  relations. 
During  the  firs':  3  years  It  is  expected 
that  at  lea.st  2  months'  field  training 
will  be  received  in  foreign  programs  and 
during  the  last  year,  not  to  exceed  6 
months  of  such  training.  On  gradua- 
tion the  student.s  are  to  be  assigned,  as 
r.  arly  as  may  be.  to  the  programs  which 
best  fit  their  natural  talent  and  choice. 

Finally,  and  by  no  means  least,  the 
F  )reign  Service  Institute  now  operated 
liv  the  State  Department  would  be  taken 
o.f-r  by  the  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the 
Academy  to  relieve  the  State  Depart- 


ment of  educational  functions  and  to 
put  these  under  one  management. 

In  1960  according  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Military  Academy  cost 
over  $30^2  million  to  operate  ii'icluding 
cadet  and  military  personnel  pay;  the 
Air  Force  Academy  cost  $24 Vz  million; 
and  the  Naval  Academy  without  Inclu- 
sion of  naval  cadet  pay  cost  just  under 
$20  million.  The  three  Academies  then 
had  expenses  of  over  $75  million  for  1960 
alone  to  train  experienced  personnel  to 
protect  this  country.  I  do  not  begrudge 
this  to  them,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  wc  can  afford  $15  to  $20  million 
to  create  a  like  opportunity  to  train  the 
young  men  and  women  who  an;  making 
the  contacts,  meeting  the  people,  writ- 
ing the  messages,  and  making  the  re- 
ports which  may  easily  determine 
whether  or  not  we  have  to  use  any  of 
these  Armed  Forces. 

To  do  their  best  they  should  first 
know  our  U.S.  history,  culture,  tradi- 
tions and  system  and  should  also  know 
the  culture,  traditions,  systems,  and 
languages  of  the  other  people  In  this 
world  with  whom  we  arc,  and  they  will 
be,  in  daily  contact. 

Our  present  personnel  in  these  pro- 
grams are  by  and  large  dedicated  men 
and  women  but  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  problems  grow  dally  as  do  our  needs 
to  meet  them,  understand  them,  and 
properly  evaluate  them. 

I  urgently  ask  you  to  consider  this, 
not  as  another  Academy,  not  as  another 
spending  program,  not  ajs  a  waste,  not 
as  an  attack  on  the  State  Department 
or  our  present  personnel,  but  as  a  needed 
investment  In  our  cold  war  struggle 
and  a  possible  key  to  the  future  stabil- 
ity of  our  relations  with  our  allies  and 
the  new  nations. 


GROWTH    AND    EXPANSION    OF 
SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Seely-Brown] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  today  a  bill  to  assist 
small  and  independent  business  by  mak- 
ing certain  changes  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  will  provide  the 
means  by  which  small  business  may 
grow  and  expand  on  a  sound,  construc- 
tive basis,  thus  providing  some  of  the 
acceleration  which  we  need  for  both  im- 
mediate and  IcHQg-range  expansion  of 
our  eccmomy. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  am 
associating  myself  with  ray  former  col- 
leagues, the  minority  members  on  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, who  have  introduced  similar  or 
identical  bills. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  is  based  upon  conclu- 
sions which  were  reached  after  studies 
made  natlcmwlde  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  which  I 


had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chairman. 
A  strong  America  is  the  keystozie  of  a 
free  world.  Small  business  represents 
the  broad  base  on  which  our  entire  econ- 
omy rests.  Therefore,  when  we 
strengthen  small  business  we  help  to 
provide  the  assurance  of  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  business  economy  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  sum- 
marized in  the  declaration  of  purpose 
and  policy  which  is  section  1  of  the  bill, 
and  which  sets  forth  that  it  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  act: 

1.  To  provide  for  growth,  expansion,  and 
modernization  for  small  and  independent 
business  enterprises  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce. 

2.  To  permit  individuals  and  partnerships 
filing  income  tax  retxirns  for  small  and  In- 
dependent businesses  engaged  in  trade  or 
commerce  to  revoke  an  election  to  be  taxed 
as  a  corporation. 

3.  To  provide  a  normal  tax  rate  of  20  per- 
cent for  taxable  years  after  June  30,  1961, 
and  to  Increase  the  surtax  exemption. 

4.  To  provide  a  growth,  expansion  and 
modernization  exemption  on  net  taxable 
earnings  for  small  and  independent  business 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce. 

5.  To  liberalize  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  losses  incurred  through  loans  to  smaU  and 
Independent  business  enterprises  engaged  in 
trade  or  commerce. 

6.  To  provide  small  and  Independent  bvisl- 
ness  an  exemption  for  good  wlU  In  the  de- 
termination of  an  estate. 

7.  To  provide  fam^lly-slzed  farmers  and 
others  engaged  In  agricultural  pursuits  an 
exemption  for  the  improvement,  moderniza- 
tion, and  renewal  of  buildings  or  equipment 
used  in  the  production,  care,  and  marketing 
of  farm  products. 

8.  To  provide  family-sized  farms,  whether 
or  not  such  farms  are  owned  in  fee  or  occu- 
pied by  renters  or  tenants,  an  exemption  for 
the  improvement,  modernization,  and  re- 
newal of  buildings  or  equipment  used  in 
the  production,  care,  and  marketing  of  the 
products  of  such  farms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  not 
imposing  tax  relief  for  small  business, 
but  rather  additional  reform  and  revi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  so 
that  tlie  tax  collector  will  not  start 
bearing  down  on  the  small  business  as 
soon  as  it  gets  Its  head  above  water. 
There  Is  ample  precedent  in  present  law 
and  in  good  administration  for  the 
changes  we  propose  here. 

Instead  of  small  business  being  sub- 
jected to  surtax  rates  on  income  over 
$25,000,  the  income  up  to  $150,000  would 
be  exempt  from  surtax  in  this  bill.  The 
normal  corporate  tax  rate  would  be 
placed  at  20  percent,  instead  of  25  per- 
cent. 

The  opportunity  is  provided  for  small 
business  to  invest  in  its  own  future,  by 
allowing  businesses  whose  taxable  in- 
come is  $150,000  a  year  or  less  to  treat 
expenditures  which  are  paid  or  in- 
curred— for  the  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion, erection,  installation,  improvement, 
or  acquisition,  of  any  facility,  land, 
building,  machinery,  or  equipment — 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  as  expenses 
which  are  not  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count. There  are  Limits,  of  course,  to  the 
amounts  so  expended  which  can  be 
charged  off  as  ordinary  expenses.  If  the 
taxable  income  is  $10,000  or  less,  50  per- 
cent  of   the    taxable    income   may    be 
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deducUble  for  the  puipoeea  stated  above. 
As  income  Increaaea.  the  deductible 
amount  or  i>ercentac»  would  be  propor- 
tionately less.  f 

If  the  taxable  Ineome  of  a  business  Is 
over  $10,000  but  not  over  $39,000.  the 
deductible  amount  woold  be  $5,000  plus 
40  percent  of  the  taxable  income  over 
$10,000.  A  business  with  taxable  Income 
over  $100,000  would  be  entitled  to  a 
deduction  for  expenditures  described 
above,  of  $28,500  plus  10  percent  of  the 
excess  over  $100,000.  The  whole  purpose 
of  this  legislation  Is  to  help  the  business 
economy  of  our  country  by  strengthen- 
ing small  business,  and  the  smaller  the 
business,  the  proportkmately  greater  help 
it  would  receive  under  the  tax  reform 
proposal  contained  In  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  note  that  four  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  subeommittee  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  head  submitted  to  the 
full  committee  and  to  the  83d  Congress, 
already  have  been  enaeted  Into  law.  The 
time  has  come  to  go  further  with  the  Job 
of  strengthening  small  business  by  mak- 
ing it  financially  self-sufllcient  so  far  as 
possible,  by  permitting  earnings  to  be 
plowed  back  into  the  business  for  growth. 
expansion,  and  modernization.  That  Is 
what  this  bill  proposes  to  do. 


FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  ARTS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LiiidsatI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  to  assist  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  fine  ai  ts 
in  the  United  States. 

The  projected  Council,  consisting  of 
21  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  be  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  membership  of  the  Arts 
Council  would  consist  of  eminent  private 
citizens  representing  the  major  art 
fields,  including  music,  drama,  dance, 
literature,  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, photography,  graphic  and  craft 
arts,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion. 

The  major  function  of  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil would  be  to  conduct  studies,  make 
recommendations,  and  cooperate  with 
private  and  governmental  groups  on  all 
leveis  for  purposes  ol  stimulating  artis- 
tic creativity  and  greater  public  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts. 

My  district  is  located  in  the  heart  of 
Manhattan,  undoubtedly  America's  pre- 
mier art  center.  My  lifelong  familiarity 
with  this  culturally  rich  community  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many  of 
the  leaders  of  our  country's  great  and 
vital  arts.  Among  these  people,  I  have 
found,  there  is  overwhelming  support 
for  the  proposed  Council  based  on  the 


belief  that  It  would  make  a  significant 
new  contribution  to  the  artistic  and  cul- 
tural life  of  the  Natlcxi. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts  is  very  clear.  Surely 
it  is  in  the  natlcmal  Interest  to  foster 
creativity  and  enrichment  of  our  lives 
through  the  cultivation  of  the  arts. 


FEED  GRAIN   BILL 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought 
to  this  legLslation.  to  determine  what 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  farmers  of 
the  Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey,  and 
on  consumers  everywhere.  I  rise  to  voice 
my  opposition  to  the  bUl  under  consid- 
eration (H.R.  4510  >.  Dairy  farming  and 
poultry  farming  constitute  two  most  im- 
portant contributors  to  the  economy  of 
northwest  New  Jersey.  New  Jersey  i.s  a 
deficit  feed  State. 

My  opposition  to  thLs  legislation  i.s 
based  on  several  factors.  One  is  that 
this  bill  would  increase  the  level  of  price 
supports  for  feed  grains.  And,  what  is 
worse,  it  provides  no  limit  on  the  level 
of  this  price  support.  The  higher  cast 
of  this  program  would  be  particularly 
burdensome  on  poultry,  dairy,  and  live- 
stock farmers  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would,  moreover, 
pose  this  problem  for  these  farmers: 
they  would  face  the  prospect  of  uncer- 
tain feed  griiin  supplies,  much  of  which 
would  be  composed  of  grain  released  on 
the  market  as  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  might  decide.  Naturally, 
market  prices  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  a  release.  Thus,  pwultry 
and  dairy  farmers  would  be  unable  to 
plan  their  operations  in  advance,  because 
of  the  uncertainties  of  market  prices  and 
supplies. 

No  matter  how  figures  are  juggled 
here,  this  fact  emerges — the  program 
this  bill  would  authorize  would  cost  tax- 
payers more  money  than  the  present 
program  is  costing,  and  would  be  detri- 
mental to  all  farmers  in  the  deficit  feed 
areas. 

Of  this  bill,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  lUinoLs  [Mr.  ArxndsI  has 
said,  we  might  well  ask:  "What  does  this 
bill  do  to  the  farmer,  rather  than  for 
the  farmer?"  The  answer  dictates  my 
opiXMitlon  to  it. 

Almost  all  farmers  in  my  district  be- 
long to  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau. 
That  fine  and  very  representative  farm 
organization  has  evidenced  their  strong 
opposition  to  this  measure  in  the  follow- 
ing telegram  received  by  me: 

T»KifTOW,  N.J  .  March  7   1961. 
Congressman  WnxiAic  B.  Widnall, 
House  Office  ButkHng. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  urgently  requ««t  that  you  oppose  pas- 
sage of  HH.  4610  special  feed  grain  bill. 
This  bUl  would  penalize  northeast  dairy, 
poultry,  and  livestock  producers  and  would 


definitely  not  be  In  the  best  interest  of  New 
Jersey  agriculture  or  any  major  portion  of 
Ajnerlcan  sericulture.  Please  note  this  bill 
does  not  tackle  the  wheat  surplus  problem: 
It  changes  a  good  corn  program  which  Is  be« 
ginning  to  work  free  of  Oovernment  con- 
trol: would  change  a  presently  good  soybean 
situation  and  create  a  surplus;  and  In  gen- 
eral will  not  solve  the  feed  grain  problem. 
We  support  H.R.  41S8  and  eight  other  simi- 
lar bills  that  provide  for  Ftum  Bureau  crop- 
land adjustment  program. 

C.  H.  FIXL06. 

Secretary,  Nev  Jersey  Farm  Bureau. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.    DEVINE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  CohtsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Si-eaker.  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  today  that  I  rise  to 
address  this  distinguished  representative 
body  of  freemen  with  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude and  privilege.  Like  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  whom  I  have  joined 
today  in  the  recognition  of  the  captive 
nations,  my  subject  does  not  concern 
freedom,  but  rather  its  evil  counterpart, 
slavery. 

Throughout  the  year,  it  is  customary 
to  acknowledge  here  in  the  House,  some 
particular  day  of  commemoration,  sacred 
to  the  historical  tradition  of  peoples  who, 
presently,  find  themselves  cnished  under 
the  weight  of  oppression.  It  is  just  and 
right  that  we  should  announce  in  this 
Chamber  to  the  world  our  interest  and 
deep  concern  in  the  sordid  and  deplor- 
able fact  that  there  exist  captive  nations. 

Oazing  at  a  map  one  can  readily  see 
the  vast  areas  of  this  world,  the  great 
populations  and  many  nations  which  are 
being  held  in  bondage  against  their  free 
will  or  self-determination.  The  impact 
is  enough  to  shock  any  reasoning  man 
from  complacency,  indifference,  or 
apathy 

Countless  cultures,  traditions,  and 
philosophies  of  Ufe  and  action,  imbedded 
in  peoples  over  centuries  of  evolutionary 
refinement  and  development  are  now 
being  systematically  destroyed  before  our 
eyes. 

The  ideas  of  freedom,  independence, 
free  will,  self-determination,  rights,  and 
all  the  philosophical  cornerstones  which 
we  accept  as  the  very  fundamentals  of 
our  way  of  life  and  government,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Communist  masters  of 
these  unfortunate  nations  to  be  danger- 
ous, evil,  and  wrong. 

Unleashed  upon  these  helpless  nations 
has  been  a  base  and  vicious  program 
using  every  modern  method  and  device  of 
persuasion.  Insidious  in  its  calculation 
and  execution,  it  has  spared  none  of  its 
captive  victims.  They  have  tried  every 
technique,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
But  even  benign  persuasion  cannot 
destroy  the  faith  these  brave  people  re- 
tain in  the  integrity  smd  dignity  of  man. 
The  Reds  know  full  well  that  when 
philosophical  truths  are  believed  in  be- 
cause they  are  self-evident  or  bom  of 
logical  reason  in  men,  that  they  have 
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failed.  This  leads  them  to  the  animal 
approach  to  use  the  brutality  of  force  in 
attempts  for  total  eradication.  This 
simply  means  a  policy  of  constant  pres- 
sure which  has  no  moral  limitations  and 
which,  to  achieve  its  ends,  has  com- 
mitted some  of  the  most  heinous  crimes 
in  recorded  history.  Despite  untold  suf- 
ferings of  mind  and  body,  these  captive 
nations  still  nurture  the  same  faith  and 
hope  as  we,  in  the  noble  ideals  upon 
which  the  entire  free  world  bases  its 
cause  for  existence. 

Behind  this  wall  of  barbed  wire, 
bayonets,  and  tanks,  lies  the  largest 
camp  of  confinement  ever  to  be  in  exist- 
ence in  the  lilstory  of  civilization.  It 
should  be  proof  sufficient,  that  while 
technology  and  science  have  advanced, 
while  man  himself  is  concentrating  to 
unlock  the  secrets  of  himself  and  the 
universe,  and  while  men  look  forward  for 
the  hope  of  a  better  world  for  all,  that 
side  by  side  with  this  striving,  ttiere 
exists  another  world  where  demiair  and 
degradaticm  are  the  only  proqwets  for 
the  future. 

The  very  last  resource  which  the 
captive  nations  have,  is  the  existence  of 
our  free  world.  Their  source  of  hope  and 
strength,  even  optimism  if  any,  that 
America  exists  as  a  society  oi  freemen 
but  not  that  only,  but  more,  that  we  are 
ever  conscious  that  nations  are  being 
held  in  captivity.  Therefore,  the  added 
burden  has  fallen  upon  us  that  we  cannot 
fail  or  be  in  any  way  remiss  in  our  duties 
to  consistently  display  and  praetioe  the 
ideals  which  constitute  the  positive  attri- 
butes of  democracy.  Every  manifesta- 
tion of  lassitude  on  our  part  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people,  gives  reassurance  and 
strength  to  the  programs  and  argu- 
ments of  the  Communists  who  are  tr^ig 
to  eradicate  any  belief  in  the  strength 
and  validity  of  freedom. 

Let  us  persevere  with  greater  effort,  to 
see  that  someday  in  the  future,  all  those 
captive  nations  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
freedoms  which  are  rightfully  thetrs; 
that  they,  too,  can  live  in  the  family  of 
nations  as  independent  states.  ■>*^Hng 
with  us  in  the  common  belief  in  the 
integrity,  dignity,  and  brotherhood  of  all 
men. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNTTY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  HomiAH]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  ttiis  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  many  have  requested  sup- 
port for  the  impeachment  of  Chtef 
Justice  Warren  that.  In  a  previous  state- 
ment, an  effort  was  made  to  briefly  ex- 
plain impeachment  proceedings — that 
any  effort  to  impeach  the  Chief  Justice 
would  be  futile. 

It  being  evident  that  impeachment 
proceedings  would  not  result  in  a  con- 
viction by  the  Senate,  but  would  tend 
to  create  disrespect  for  the  Chief  Justice 
and  the  Court,  to  discredit  decisions 
written  by  the  Chief  Justice  concurred 


in  by  the  Court,  and  with  the  reasoning 
and  conclusions  of  which  even  the 
writers  of  the  protest  might  be  In  ac- 
cord, it  was  suggested  that  those  pro- 
tesUng  might  have  other  ways  of  im- 
plementing their  views. 

sxixcnoN  or  judicial  omciALS 

The  President,  by  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  selects  those  who 
serve  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 
That  Court  has  had,  and  should  have, 
the  respect  of  our  people. 

Individuals,  as  voters,  have,  prior  to 
their  confirmation,  Uttle  knowledge  of 
the  political  or  economic  philosophy  of 
those  who  are  selected  by  the  President. 
Even  if  Individuals  object  to  an  appoint- 
ment, they  have  no  way,  except  through 
a  Senator,  to  effectively  protest. 

But  that  situation  does  not  prevail 
when  many  of  our  judges  in  the  States 
are  placed  upon  the  bench.  Usually,  the 
voters  of  a  designated  area  select  the 
Judges  of  the  local  courts,  and  the  voters 
of  a  State  select,  at  either  a  general  or 
special  election — In  Michigan,  a  spring 
election  In  April — the  members  of  the 
State  supreme  court.  In  Michigan,  the 
candidates  for  the  State  supreme  court 
are  on  a  nonpartisan  ticket,  the  only 
identifying  mark  being  that  candidates 
for  reelection  are  designated  Incumbent 
Judicial  officers,  which  ordinarily  gives 
them  a  vote-getting  advantage  at  the 
polls. 

However,  contrary  to  the  national  pic- 
ture, active,  patriotic  citizens  of  a  State 
can  and  should,  if  they  oppose  present 
tendencies  of  any  court;  think  the  de- 
dsions  of  the  court,  as  a  rule,  are  wrong 
in  principle,  make  inquiry  to  ascertain, 
not  only  ttie  political  and  economic 
philosophy,  the  views  on  constitutional 
government  of  those  who  seek  election  to 
judicial  office,  but,  when  election  day 
rolls  aroimd,  register  their  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  candidate  seeking  a 
judgeship.  There  is  no  other  practical 
way  for  the  voters  to  Implement  their 
philosophy,  their  agreement  with  or  dis- 
approval of  a  position  taken  by  a  court. 

It  is  there  effective  In  that  it  places  in 
the  hands  of  voters  of  a  State  a  weapon 
which  may  control  the  principles  upon 
which  the  State  courts  base  their  de- 
cisions, decisions  vital  to  the  future  wel- 
fare, not  only  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
State  itself. 

This  suggestion  Is  not  helpful  in  mak- 
ing effective  any  desire  for  a  change  in 
the  principles  on  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  are  registered.  The 
only  safeguard  there  is  an  alert,  sound- 
thinking  President. 

To  a  limited  degree.  State  court  de- 
cisions are  considered  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
prane  Court.  As  an  example  of  a  way 
in  which  a  voter  may  register  his  views, 
look  at  the  situation  in  Michigan.  In 
the  April  election,  one  of  the  candidates 
is  Justice  John  Dethmers,  who  not  only 
has  established  a  statewide  record  as  a 
moderate  conservative,  but  has  made  a 
national  record  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  not 
a  legislative  department.  He,  as  chair- 
man of  a  national  committee  of  judges, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
declared  courts  should  not  attempt  to 
legislate,   should   merely   interpret    the 


laws  enacted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  State  and  Nation,  and  of  those  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  which  come  to 
the  Court  for  interpretation. 

If  the  voters,  after  careful  research 
and  consideration,  will  select  for  judi- 
cial positions  only  those  with  whose 
views  they  are  in  accord,  we  will  get  from 
the  State  courts,  at  least,  a  line  of  de- 
cisions which  the  people,  as  a  whole,  be- 
lieve win  be  helpful  to  the  welfare  of  all 
and  make  secure  the  futiu-e  security  of 
our  Nation. 


FEED  GRAIN  BILL 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  feed  grain  bill.  H.R.  4510,  which 
is  before  us  today.  If  enacted,  this  bill 
would  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
full  control  of  the  marketing  of  grains. 
It  would  destroy  our  competitive  mar- 
kets system  and  r^lace  that  with  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  Government  sets  the 
farmer's  price,  controls  his  production 
and  markets  his  produce.  It  contains 
an  unlimited  delegation  of  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
price  support  levels. 

In  my  judgment  we  should  be  moving 
away  from  price  supports  and  market- 
ing controls.    This  the  bill  falls  to  do. 


VSJfS.   "ELTINGE" 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service's 
transport  VBUB.  Ettinge  arrived  off 
the  entrance  of  the  Congo  River  on 
March  7  and  anchoired  outside  territo- 
rial waters  awaiting  diplomatic  clear- 
ance to  enter  the  Congo  River  and  pro- 
ceed to  Matadi.  There  she  was  to  load 
XJH.  troops  for  rotation  home. 

The  Eltinge's  sister  transport,  also 
an  BylSTS  ship.  UJSJ^JS.  Blatchford.  had 
entered  Matadi  a  week  before  and  had 
sailed  with  Moroccan  troops  bound 
home  to  Casablanca. 

Matadi,  meanwhile,  had  been  closed 
to  shipping  by  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment. On  March  8,  the  Ettinge  was  In- 
structed to  shift  her  anchorage  to  a 
point  15  to  18  miles  off  Cabeca  de  Cobra 
because,  according  to  the  UJ?.,  the 
presence  of  the  transport  at  her  original 
anchorage  was  causing  unrest  and  alarm 
to  the  villagers.  At  her  present  anchor- 
age she  is  not  visible  from  the  beach. 

Before  sailing  from  New  Yoik  on 
February  20,  U.Slf  JS.  EUinge  loaded  an 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion famine  relief  shipment  of  750 
measurement    tons    of    powdered    milk 
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for  the  starring  children  of  the  Congo 
who  are  reported  to  be  dying  of  starva- 
■  ■  tion  at  a  rate  ot  sererml  hundred  per 

Wl  day.    This  milk  Is  ftill  aboard  the  ship 

and  the  United  Nations  Is  apparently 
the  only  agency  inrolved  In  this  opera- 
tion which  is  empowered  to  re<iuest  that 
arranjfements  for  its  offloading  be  made 

The  Congolese  children  are  presum- 
ably still  starving.  The  relief  for  their 
hunger  pangs.  In  the  form  of  100,000  gal- 
lons of  milk,  sits  In  the  Eltinge  s  hold  less 
than  20  miles  offshore. 

It  is  possible  that  the  ship  misht  be 
permitted  to  approach  the  port  of 
Banana  at  the  entrance  to  the  Congo; 
anchor  in  the  stream;  and  using  ships 
gear  offload  this  mercy  cargo  onto  light- 
ers for  transportation  ashore  The  ship 
could  then  again  withdraw  while  the 
Congolese  ofBclals  and  others  concerned 
continue  their  negotiations  regarding  the 
use  of  the  port  for  troop  and  supply 
activities. 

Any  decision  on  this  mercy  cargo  must 
come  from  the  United  Nations,  not 
M8T8.  despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mander, MSTS,  Is  a  three  star  naval  of- 
ficer, Vice  Adm.  Roy  A.  Gano,  and  that 
the  Eltinge  is  a  public  vessel  of  the 
United  States  assigned  to.  and  manned 
by  American  civilian  merchant  seamen 
The  fantastic  chain  of  command  involv- 
ing this  sealift  of  troops  and  supplies  is 
as  follows:  United  Nations  to  Joint 
Chief:  Joint  Chiefs  to  CinCLant: 
CinCLant  to  ComServeLant;  ComForces 
Lant  to  MSTS. 

Meanwhile  ttie  tUinge  lies  at  anchor, 
perhaps  to  sail  for  another  destination. 
carrying  with  her  this  famine  relief 
emergency  cargo,  meant  for  the  Congo 

The  children  are  dying  there  And 
less  Important  but  a  matter  to  think 
about,  the  tab  for  the  use  of  the  ship  Is 
running  up  at  $7,500  per  day  as  she  lies 
out  of  sight  of  the  nervous  villagers 
whose  children  are  starving. 


MASSIVE  VOCATIONAL  RETRAINING 
PROGRAM  NEEDED  TO  SOLVE  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
O'Bkhk  of  New  York) .  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hbchler  I  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  most 
of  the  discussion  o|  how  to  solve  the 
problem  of  high  unemployment  in  dis- 
tressed areas,  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  cert-in  long-range  solu- 
tions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  urgent 
human  problems  which  need  immediate 
attention.  We  cannot  solve  these  prob- 
lems through  expaxuiing  surplus  com- 
modity distribution  or  extending  relief. 
We  must  seek  a  speedier  solution  which 
will  give  jobs  to  the  unemployed. 

I  believe  the  answer  lies  in  a  massive 
program  of  vocatlcmal  retraining,  fully 
utilizing  the  fadlltlcs  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service.  Furthermore,  it  is 
important  to  supply  loans  for  retrained 
workers  to  relocate  to  places  where  they 
can  get  jobs. 


Mobility  Is  what  ha&  helped  make  our 
country  great  ever  since  the  day.'  of  the 
pioneer  We  must  restore  the  opportu- 
nity for  mobility,  and  restore  It  quickly. 
The  existing  bills  proposed  for  area 
redevelopment  propose  authorisations  of 
only  $10  million  for  retraining  Thi.s  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 

Why,  in  West  Virginia  alune  with 
85,000  people  out  of  work— nearly  I  out 
of  every  6  pt'ibons  in  our  work  force — 
we  need  to  move  mote  quickly  than  thf 
legislation  now  beiny  discu.ssed  will  do 
If  we  would  embark  on  a  ma.ssivc  re- 
training program  v^hich  v^ould  retrain 
50  percent  of  oui  unemployed  within  the 
next  3  y«;ars,  wc  would  make  an  early 
dent  in  the  serious  problem  we  face. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be 
spending  $50  million  rather  than  a  pid- 
dling $10  million  on  vocational  retrain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging new  suggestioris  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  high  unemployment  In  de- 
pressed areas  has  been  propo.sed  by  the 
mayor  of  my  hometown  of  Huntington. 
W.  Va.,  the  Honorable  David  L.  PYancls. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  thi.s 
report,  entitled  •Solvini;:  a  Critical  Hu- 
man Problem" 

Solving  a  CaiTHAL  Hi  man  Fkt^aLKM 
(A  proposal  to  improve  Ji>b  opportunltleii  K* 
depresiieti  area  unempJi'>«>U  Ui  Weat 
Virginia  and  In  ea.stern  Kentucky,  by 
David  L  Francis  nuiyr  (.'.-y  "f  Hunting- 
ton, W   Va  I 

Grateful  acknowledgment  Is  made  to  the 
following  educators  and  civic  planners  who 
have  been  very  helpful  with  their  counsel 
and  of  ln\.iluabie  assistance  in  their  com- 
pilation of  data  u*«d  In  the  df\eiop:neut  uf 
Lhia  propositi. 

West  Virginia  Sherrll  D  MrMillen  St.ite 
director  of  vocational  eUur.ntlon;  Olln  C 
Nutter  superintendent  Cabell  County 
schools:  D  W  Pox,  coordinator  of  \  x-atlonal 
education,  Cabell  County;  Oe-irge  W  Bryson. 
superintendent.  McDowell  County  schools, 
Clark  D.  Todd,  nian.tgement  enijtneer,  Priu- 
ceaa  Coals,  Inc 

Kentucky  James  1.  Paltou.  a&sUliin*. 
sxiperlntendent  of  public  Instruction,  de- 
partment of  edTicatlnn;  E  P  Hilton.  Sta'e 
director  of  vocational  education,  Prederl.  k 
Martin,  director  of  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation. G.  L  Ramey.  director  of  Mayo  State 
Vocational  School;  B  F  Reed,  coal  execu- 
tive, John  Whlsnaan.  special  astlbtant  to  Gov 
Bert  T  Combs,  Heiiry  Mavtr  rebc.irvh  ii«sl.sl- 
ant.  Ea.stern  Kentucky  R«^s;ton.il  Planning 
Ci-mmissiun. 

INTBOOUCnoN 

The  magnitude  of  tlie  \Ve.-,t  Virginia- 
eastern  Kentucky  unemployment  problem  li. 
critically  large  and.  therefore,  requirr^  cor- 
rective action  of  equal  size 

Number  of  unemployed 


West  Virginia   ... 
K  tfttrn  Keiittu-kjr. 


Jawiarv 


M,000 
4A,000 


.lAtiiMry 
HMD 


flO.(W) 
40.000 


\r\cTi~nv 

»itirt< 
J.illii.ir) 

llK-l 


'JIU 
.OWl 


SumbtT    ri'ceiting    unernpioyrrirnt    cuuiprn- 
satton.  January  1961 

Wf.-it  Virnliila . *!  mxi 

It  la  to  be  noted  that  not  Included  above 
are  several   thousand   persons    who  have  ex- 


hausted the  unemployment  benefits  or  who 
are  on  direct  public  aaslstance.  The  number 
<>r  people  receiving  surplus  food  on  a  regular 
basis  totals  300.000  in  West  VUglnia.  and 
175,000   lu   eastern   Kentucky 

Out  of  a  population  of  1,860,000  West  Vir- 
ginia's 523,000  work  force  (excluding  agri- 
cultural workers  I  has  18  6  percent  unem- 
ployed (85000)  Eastern  Kentucky,  with  a 
120,000  nonagrlcullure  work  force  has  45,000 
unemployed  (37  percent  i  out  of  a  total 
population   of    668.000 

There  la  no  one  sliii4U'  solution  to  the 
distret-sed  area  problem  in  our  mountain 
stales  and  unfortunately  most  of  the  so- 
iMfloiis  sURgented  by  fnctfliidlng  committees 
and  legislators  are  of  a  pump-|)nmln(j  nu- 
ture  Huch  as  road  or  other  public  works 
pr.l^;ram3,  extenai'ii  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  improven.ent  of  finxJ  distribu- 
tion All  of  these  are  temporary  stimu- 
lants which  when  turned  ofT  allow  the  are. 
lo  drop  back  to  Its  orliilnul  distressed  condi- 
»ion  Nor  do  they  always  reach  di)wn  to 
the  per<«(>ii  who  is  unemployed  and  really 
needs  the  help  A  second  form  of  stilutlon 
l8  the  effort  to  bring  new  Industrie*  Into 
a  di>itre«sed  area  by  such  aids  as  apeclal  sub- 
mdieK  n»oraioriunM  on  depreciation  ratea  and 
taxes  At  best  this  ha.^  proved  to  be  alow 
;ind  an  unc-rtain  pri)ceh«.  Now  ct.ndlllon.'» 
.xre  so  critical  that  It  Is  time  f  t  a  new 
tvpe  pr-'grnm  to  be  efTected 

1t\e  only  really  broad  solution  that  the 
writer  has  found  to  provide  both  an  Immedi- 
ate and  lon^-range  cure  for  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  In  our  dlstreesed  areas  la 
ihrouKh  a  craah  program  of  vocational  train- 
Ing  which  would  annually  teach  lu  West 
Virginia  15.000  aiid  In  eastern  Kentucky 
inooo  unemployed  workers  a  baalc  vocation 
that  will  enable  them  to  accept  Jobs  either 
within  their  local  community  or  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  TTiese  unemployHl 
must  t>e  miide  vocationally  mobile  s<j  that 
they  can  properly  seek  employment  lu  areas 
where    Job    oppurtuuiues    are    av:ulable. 

Such  training  progranis  are  already  suc- 
CfsefuUy  in  effect  In  We^t  Virginia  and  lu 
r;i.stern  Kentucky  and.  If  expanded,  they 
ran  provide  a  s<^>lutlon  These  programs  are 
not  n  )W  of  sufBclent  slEC  or  capacity  U}  meet 
the  problem  To  date  these  schools  have 
only  proved  that  they  can  l>e  a  solution  to 
the  unemployment  problem.  Later,  this  re- 
lK>rt  will  go  Into  details  as  to  what  haa  been 
accomplished,  and  how  vocaUoivai  acbuols 
can  be  developed  Into  a  crash  program  to 
care  for  a  large  portion  of  our  ur.employed. 
In  summary,  the  vocational  training  pro- 
gram proposed  herein  involves  lour  majf>r 
s'epR    .u»   follo',^.s 

1  In  West  VlTk^lnla  e.s'.ibMsl-.  .i  .sei  lei  of 
iii.ijor  viK'atlonal  training  »cho(jis.  such  as 
the  Hun'itu'to!;  E.vi  Hu-h  Training  S<ho'(I. 
which  can  adequ.i'-ely  priK-ess  1,800  unem- 
ployed students  per  year  We  now  have  aucb 
schools  In  Parkersburg,  Wheeling,  Hunting- 
ton. Ch.iTleston.  aj>d  Welch  But  additional 
schiMjls  or  expunbUjn  of  exi.sUng  .■■chooU  are 
needed  in  Bluefteld,  Beckley,  Weirton,  Fai:- 
m)r.t     Martin.sburg.  K'>yser,   and   ETlkins 

West  Virginia  now  ha.s  25  satclU'e  VL>ca- 
tiotial  training  schoo:s  .surrouiiClii.u;  the'«e 
large  schotjl.s  These  need  expatidlng  and 
still  more  are  needed  to  operate  in  conjuiu  - 
tion  with  the  k>cal  high  schools.  These 
8chfH>ls  because  of  ihelr  size  would  not  have 
the  facilities  ;uid  equipment  of  the  central 
schools,  but  they  w  luld  provide  tlic  high 
schiX)l  .student  with  h!.s  first-year  famlllar- 
l/fttlon  courses  and  the  nnemplr-yed  with 
orientation  and  with  the  cc>ur«:es  not  re- 
(iUiriii^   .^peclallzed   equipment 

In  ea.stern  Kentucky,  the  plan  now  In 
operation  at  the  Mayo  State  Vocational 
School  at  PalntsvlUe  would  be  stepped  up 
and    this    cen'ral    .school    plant   expanded    to 
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proceas  2.000  unemployMl  studanta  annually. 
At  the  aame  time  the  pix)gnun  for  develop- 
ment of  10  new  vocatlooml  training  asten- 
Blon  centera  In  atrateglc  oounUee  In  eeetarn 
Kentucky  would  be  accelerated.  The  parent 
schools  In  Hazard,  Harlan.  Someraet.  and 
Ashland  would,  like  Palntavme.  be  enlarged. 

Thus,  to  get  this  plan  In  full  bloom.  e^»l- 
tnl  expenditures  (or  land,  bulldinga.  and 
equipment  would  have  to  be  appro|»iated 
Immediately.  The  plana  for  thla  program 
have  already  been  developed  by  the  two 
States.  TbU,  In  effect,  would  be  a  public 
works  program  of  lasting  value  by  ita  leaving 
permanent  factUtlee  to  carry  on  thla  very 
important  training, 

a  Provide  aufflclent  fundi  for  teachera' 
salaries  and  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  this  craah  program. 

3  Arrange  the  curriculum  of  the  achoola 
so  that  aesalona  are  double-shifted.  Diu^ng 
the  first  shift  high  school  sttidenta  would 
be  trained  as  they  are  at  present.  On  the 
evening  shift,  as  a  general  practice,  the 
older  men  and  women  would  be  rehabili- 
tated and  trained  In  a  vocation.  It  has  bean 
proved  that  students  are  more  rapidly  and 
easily  trained  If  they  are  groupeid  within 
their  own  age  bracket.  Currently  the  BMt 
Huntington  High  TTadea  School  Is  training 
some  350  high  school  students  on  the  day 
shift  and  an  equal  ntmiber  of  men  and 
women,  age  46  or  over,  on  the  evening  shift. 

Over  a  period  of  years  records  show  that 
these  vocationally  trained  groupa  have  a  high 
rate  of  employment.  Their  eenrlcea  are  usu- 
ally sought  to  the  extent  that  placement 
bureau  services  ive  seldom  needed.  Krcn 
now  many  of  these  gradtutea  are  being 
absorbed  by  the  labor  market. 

4.  In  the  case  of  both  the  high  acbool 
and  unemployed  adult  student  who  cannot 
afford  to  attend  ecbool  becauae  of  economic 
reasons,  a  system  at  scholarahlpa,  grants,  and 
loans  should  be  entatollahed  to  provide  school 
cosU  and  aubslst4«oe  while  In  school.  Upon 
gradviatlon.  If  it  is  neoeasary  (or  the  student 
to  leave  the  area,  sufficient  funds  diould  be 
provided  for  moving  and  at  least  1  numth's 
subsistence  in  the  new  area  where  the 
student  relocates 

IMMCDUTB  ACTION  BT  IXCBBLATOaS  » 
liWWMATtVM 

The  ez(>edlted  program  preeented  by  the 
West  Virginia  Leglstature  In  ita  ctnrant  aea- 
slon  is  a  start  toward  a  long-range  aolutton 
but  will  In  no  manner  aolve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  It  ezlata  today.  A  brief 
analyals  will  show  the  Inadequadaa  of  the 
current  Weat  Virginia  program. 

First,  the  leglslattuv  has  paaaed  a  bill  to 
Increase  the  consumer's  sales  tax  by  1  par- 
cent,  and  thU  Is  designated  to  ralae  $7^  mil- 
lion for  a  6  months'  period,  after  which  tba 
tax  win  be  rescinded.  This  money  Is  to  be 
used  for  a  public  works  program  for  the  re- 
lief of  unemployed.  Actually  thla  amount 
of  money  is  at  a  rate  of  leaa  than  $100  per 
unemployed  person  in  the  State.  If  the 
plan  Is  for  public  works,  gmierally  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  theee  programs  goea  Into 
equipment,  suppllea,  and  overhead;  so  that 
actually  only  hiUf  of  the  total  would  be 
available.  Kxpressed  another  way.  If  $4  mil- 
lion were  spent  at  g&O  per  employee  per  week 
for  36  weeks  (the  summer  building  aeaaon). 
it  would  gainfully  employ  about  S,000  men. 
Many  of  theee  would  not  come  from  the  un- 
employed rolla.  This  program  might  look 
good  on  paper,  but  it  will  reach  only  a  few 
of  the  unemployed  and  la  strictly  temporary 
In  nature. 

Second,  Governor  Barron  haa  asked  for  new 
funds  of  ti7>4  million  to  be  produced  by  per- 
sonal income  tax,  and  Increaeea  In  the  busi- 
ness and  occupation  tax  and  traaqiKirtatlan 
privilege  tax.  An  analysis  of  the  propoeed 
use  of  theee  moneys  also  reveals  an  In- 
adequacy to  solve  the  total  problem. 


The  917.6  million  Is  allocated  as  shown : 

Department  of  commerce tl5&,000 

Indtiatrlal  development  authority.  3,  000,  000 
Bond     servicing     by    State    xocul 

commission 8,346,000 

Public    schooU 1,600,000 

Higher  education 2,000,000 

Area  vocational  retraining 600,000 

Pr(^>erty  reappraisal 1,600,000 

Income   tax   administration 500,000 


ToUl 17,600,000 

The  newly  formed  industrial  development 
authority  is  copied  from  an  identical  pro- 
gram by  the  same  name,  oi>erated  by  Penn- 
sylvania. In  a  5-year  period,  since  1956. 
the  Pennsylvania  authority  has  helped  bring 
In  new  plants  which  have  given  employ- 
ment to  approximately  20,000  people.  These 
jobs  were  not  of  coiu-se  all  filled  by  unem- 
ployed people.  Other  States  have  found 
that  development  of  new  Industry  Is  slow 
at  best.  Likewise,  Inducements  bj-  Federal 
and  State — such  as  free  gifts  of  land,  waiv- 
ing of  depreciation,  and  special  tax  bene- 
fits— are  slow  to  produce  new  factories. 

The  funds  requested  for  public  school 
teachers'  pay  raises  la  an  encouraging  step 
to  help  West  Virginia's  serious  situation  in 
education.  The  recommended  $2  million 
for  college  and  university  salaries  and 
equipment  la  also  sorely  needed. 

Property  reappraisal  now  in  progress  In 
33  counties  can  be  continued  with  the  rec- 
ommended 91.6  million  appropriation.  This 
program  will  provide  a  means  of  raising 
more  school  funds  at  the  local  level. 

Commendably,  the  West  Virginia  Gover- 
nor has  requested  an  Increase  of  2.'>  percent 
over  the  $400,000  appropriated  last  year  by 
Hotiae  bUl  No.  7.  Under  this  bill  an  area 
vocational  program  was  started  t-}  retrain 
the  unemployed.  The  plan  carefully  sets 
up  procedtures  tot  an  employment  security 
office  to  counsel,  test  and  refer  unemployed 
pcraona  to  vocational  training  for  which 
there  is  market  demand.  Such  a>:tlon,  al- 
though only  a  pilot  plan,  is  at  least  a  start 
forward  the  enormous  task  of  getting  to  the 
fundamentals  of  West  Virginia's  cLronlc  Job 
deficit. 

About  half  of  the  $17.5  mUllon  in  re- 
queated  new  funds  Is  scheduled  for  the 
sell  Icing  of  bonded  indebtedness  of  the 
State  road  commission.  This  action  would 
releaae  a  ■iiT<nar  amotint  of  State  road  com- 
mission money  for  roadbullding. 

Exactly  on  which  roads  the  $8.3  million 
will  be  spent  has  not  yet  been  stated.  Tht 
West  Virginia  State  Legislature  might  seri- 
ously consider  shifting  a  large  portion  of 
the  $8.3  million  to  the  vocational  training 
program  for  the  unemployed  as  set  forth 
In  this  report.  State  legislators  might  as- 
certain the  availability  of  existing  Federal 
funds  which  could  be  used  to  supplement 
State  appropriations. 

Kentucky  has  also  gotten  tindet-way  with 
an  enlargement  of  Its  vocational  education 
program.  Although  funds  have  not  been 
qMdflcally  eamuu-ked  for  the  unemployed, 
as  In  West  Virginia,  the  vocational  educa- 
tion facllltlee  have  under  Governor  Combs' 
leadership  received  an  Increase  of  $2.3  mil- 
lion (168  percent)  over  the  previous  bien- 
nlum  funds  of  $1.7  million.  Last  year  Oov- 
Comha'  bold  new  program  was 
by  the  legislature  and  hns  started 
many  new  plans  to  solve  eastern  Kentucky's 
problems.  Those  programs  Include  better 
roads,  schools,  teachers'  pay,  and  recrea- 
ttonal  areas. 

No  criticism  Is  Intended  In  the  above  re- 
marks. All  of  these  plans  are  good,  but 
they  are  not  enough  to  meet  the  tremendous 
Immediate  Job  of  providing  for  and  retrain- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  family  men  who 
are  out  of  work.    Unless  theee  unemployed 


are  vocationally  fitted  to  find  Jobs,  most  of 
them  will  remain  unemployed  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

THE  rmxx  nxrw  or  popttlation 
The  gross  loss  In  population  for  the  1960 
decade  far  exceeds  the  net  losses  shown  by 
the  1960  census  for  West  Virginia  and  east- 
em  Kentucky.  When  the  natural  increases 
are  added  to  the  totals,  population  actually 
decUned  459,000  In  West  Virginia  and  265,000 
in  eastern  Kentucky.  If  large  numbers  of 
people  had  not  been  able  to  relocate  them- 
selves In  other  areas,  the  distressed  situa- 
tion would  have  been  greatly  compounded. 
The  cltlzenB  of  these  two  areas  have  been 
solving  their  own  problems  by  having  the 
initiative  to  move  to  another  area.  Many 
of  these  workers  saw  the  evidence  of  Job 
decline  or  they  found  better  Job  opportu- 
nities In  booming  areas.  Many  were  young 
people  who  had  to  move  because  of  lack  of 
opportunities.  But  now  Jobs  In  other  areas 
are  more  difOcult  to  secure  unless  one  has 
special  qualifications.  This  movement  of 
population  from  one  area  to  another  Is  as 
old  as  history  and  is  constantly  In  progress. 
Several  observers  believe  that  the  speeding 
up  of  this  outmigration  from  the  distressed 
areas  is  the  only  rapid  solution  to  labor 
surpluses. 

A  careful  but  rapidly  expanded  vocational 
program  for  both  high  school  students  and 
retralnable  unemployed  will  make  larger 
segments  of  our  population  In  these  areas 
more  mobile  in  their  Jobeeeklng  and  will 
also  have  the  Important  effect  of  Trtaicing 
them  better  trained  citizens  who  can  more 
easily  adapt  themselves  Into  the  living  pat- 
tern of  a  new  location. 

WHAT  THK  TWO  STATES  AXX  A0001CPLI8HING 

West  Virginia  is  ctirrently  graduating  from 
vocational  schools  some  10,000  high  school 
students,  6,000  employed  students  who  are 
upgrading  themselves,  and  about  1,500  un- 
employed students  per  year. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Is  graduating  from  voca- 
tional schools  some  3,000  high  school  stu- 
dents, 2,000  employed  students  who  are 
upgrading  themselves,  and  about  800  unem- 
ployed students  po'  year. 


AOOOMPLISHMENTS    XXPBCTXS    THOM    CRASH 
PEOGXAK 

Educators  in  West  Virginia  estimate  that 
If  the  vocational  education  expansion  pro- 
gram as  outlined  below  Is  carried  out,  16,000 
unemployed  can  be  trained  annually.  In 
eastern  Kentucky,  If  a  similar  program  Is 
carried  out  in  expansion  of  vocational 
schools,  10,000  unemployed  can  be  retained 
annually  for  useful  Jobs  In  Industry.  (See 
appendix  C.) 

Analysis  by  educators  revecJs  that  nearly 
50  percent  of  our  unemployed  are  retralnable 
in  vocational  schools.  The  renutinder  are 
not  eligible  or  intereated  because  of  such 
factors  as  a  lack  of  basic  education,  physical 
handicaps,  health,  or  a  lack  of  desire  few- 
self-improvement.  Existing  programs  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  eastern  Kentucky  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  physically  handicapped 
penone  are  excellent,  but  do  need  larger 
support  to  serve  the  number  who  need  this 
help.  Rehabilitation  of  these  people  how- 
ever is  not  a  part  of  this  report. 

On  the  premise  of  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
unemployed  there  are  35,(XX)  fairly  good 
training  prospects  in  West  Virginia  and 
20,000  in  eastern  Kentucky  to  be  planned 
for.  Asstiming  that  unemployment  does  not 
Increase  in  either  State,  most  of  this  group 
within  3  years  could  be  retrained  and 
qualified  for  relocation,  if  necessary,  in  other 
areas  as  useful  citizens  gainfully  employed. 

An  immediate  stfu-t  can  be  made  with  the 
program  through  the  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties. By  8(^edtillng  multiple  shifts,  preaent 
buildings,    equipment,   and   classrooms    can 
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aerve  until  new  and  expanded  facilities  are 
constructed. 

The  school  faclUtlM  that  would  be  con- 
structed to  care  for  thla  expanded  program 
would  continue  to  be  ueed  when  unemploy- 
ment surpluaee  are  eliminated.  Normal 
growth  m  the  number  of  high  school  stu- 
dent* taxing  vocaUonal  education  would 
easily  take  up  the  expanded  facilities. 

rVNBS    P.EQCTEID   TO    ntFLKMENT    P»OCR.*M 

Inasmuch  as  Weat  Virginia  has  more  avail- 
able present  faculties  than  does  eastern  Ken- 
tucky to  absorb  additional  student  load,  the 
capital  costs  are  slightly  more  f  -r  eaiiern 
Kentucky 


rtiriw* 

Wr-.t 

C  .i»i  '»« 

•J.  7.'<i,  i«»i 
».  J.>i. '««' 

Knetlern 

l-iwi<l  and  tmilfllnirs 
Kqui|>nietit  for  ii«-«' .sh«>|<s 

Totill  lalilt.ll  COBt     . 

Annual  <ii«Tiiii:i«  ojsts 

,(  ■«»i.  i»«) 

These  funds  are  over  and  above  that  al- 
ready appropriated  for  normal  growth  re- 
quirements. 

West  Virginia  has  had  no  re-ent,  capital 
funds  from  SUte  money  for  building  cun- 
atrucUon.  Some  growth  needs  and  new 
facilities  have  been  paid  for  by  the  ountles 
Equipment  has  been  provided  by  c1lverttn« 
a  small  percentage  of  operating  fur.ds  Ken- 
tucky has  a  program  for  the  next  2  years  to 
erect  new  buildings  throughout  the  .state 
at  a  coat  of  #4  to  W  million  of  State  fund« 
plus  another  half  million  dollars  of  co\inty 
funds  to  be  added  to  the  program  The  Slate 
will  spend  $2  million  to  equip  these  build- 
ings. These  expenditures  are  frr  nornial 
growth  requirements  and  do  not  provide  in 
promptness  or  size  the  facilities  which  would 
be  required  to  service  large  additional  groups 
of  unemployed  now. 

THK  rUiANCINS  OF  TMC  UNEMPLOTU)  AND 
NB£DT  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUOaNTS  THmOLi^H  VO- 
CATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Experience  has  proved  In  the  past  year  In 
West  Virginia  that  no  Urge  quautuy  uX  un- 
employed win  take  advantage  of  present  vo- 
cational facilities  unless  adequate  flu.incing 
Is  provided  for  subsistence.  It  has  also  been 
brought  to  light  that  many  high  school  stu- 
dents do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  com- 
plete their  educational  program,  whether 
vocational  or  high  school,  and  these  young 
people  also  require  careful  conslderiition  A 
procedure  to  provide  for  both  uf  these  groups 
Is  outlined  below. 

The  area  ofllces  of  employment  security 
should  expand  their  excellent  counseling, 
aptitude  testing,  and  referral  procedures  to 
assure  that  all  retrainable  unemployed  are 
directed  to  vocations  that  are  needed  aind 
that  sue  within  the  applicant's  ability.  The 
counselor  would  advlas  the  unemployed  of 
the  nearest  location  of  vocational  schools 
and  the  courses  available:  then  work  out 
with  hlra  his  financial  situation  If  the  per- 
son Is  newly  unemployed,  a  suffUlent  grant 
over  and  above  the  unemployment  Insurance 
would  be  provided  for  the  duration  of  the 
course.  He  would  also  be  advised  of  the 
source  of  surplus  foods.  In  the  case  of  those 
unemployed  who  are  no  longer  drawing  com- 
penaatlon.  or  who  have  not  been  eligible  for 
compensation,  a  larger  grant  by  necessity 
would  have  to  be  made. 

There  Is  a  need  to  provide  enough  addl- 
Uonai  subaiatenca  to  assure  that  an  unem- 
ployed fazxUly  man  can  be  able  to  begin  and 
complete  a  course  in  vocational  trairUng 
The  unemployment  benefit  Is  not  quite 
enough  to  meet  this  need.  The  pattern  of 
the  original  education  plan  for  World  War 
n  veterans  appears  to  be  applicable  School 
costs  are  paid  direct  to  the  Institution  and 
the    student    receives    a   subsistence    allow- 


ance A  maximum  period  of  22  weeks  of 
training  Is  sutOctent  ^or  the  adult  unem- 
ployed. 

A  maximum  of  »*0  per  week  subal.stenre 
(Including  unemployment  pay  benefits)  will 
t>etter  enable  a  student  to  complete  his 
training  Unemployment  weekly  maximum 
payraent.s  are  »;J0  and  M7  respectively  In 
West  Virginia  and   Kentucky 

The  annu.U  number  of  15.000  West  Virginia 
iMiemployed  prospects  for  training  \:h.UiiU/od 
in  this  report,  would  recer.c  maximum  s  ip- 
plemental   sutMsisteiu-e   fiincl.s  as   fi>llo*s 

Unemployment  benftlt  pay  now  .r.erugis 
$22   per   ineek    In   West    Virglnl.i 

If  all  15.000  tralne.ss  receiv<*d  an  riddltlonal 
%26  per  week  for  22  weeks,  u  total  of  $9  2  mil- 
lion  would  be  required 

For  eastern  Kentucky  the  maxinnun  sup- 
p:emental  p.iyments  for  10. 000  trainees  wukl 
be  «4  8  million  .mnually 

Iv.  -he  c:use  of  the  student  of  high  sohfxil 
agp  who  Is  without  means  to  continue  on 
with  vocational  training,  a  counseling  service 
within  the  scIuxjI  system  itself  should  be 
est.ibltshed  and  funds  up  to  »550  per  student 
provide.-!  for  th'-ie  pei'ple  to  continue  with 
their  education 

Upon  gradu.itlin  from  the  vocational 
trainiiig  scluxjl.  counseling  service  b<')th  with- 
in the  school  system  ami  the  nfnce  of  eco- 
nomic security  should  be  available  to  ad- 
vuc  tlie  grtdua'es  ..f  th.e  avalltblllty  '"f  Jobs 
in  vari'>us  parts  ■  '  our  country  If  prospects 
of  Jobs  can  be  I'v.K'ed.  loans  up  to  IfitW 
.should  be  made  where  needed  to  those  who 
(io  not  have  adequate  nnaive^i  f  ir  them  to  go 
and  .secure  the  Job  and  to  traii.s{-><>rt  their 
f.'.mlilei  to  the  new  lix-atlnn  At  least  1 
month's  snhslsrence  should  be  m.ide  avail- 
able tn  a  loan  form  to  these  people  so  that 
they   miv  become  settled   \'.\  'he   now  area 

.Mmf)st  every  analvsls  of  the  .^ppalachl^n 
region's  unemployed  irchifle^  a  st.iremen*  -f 
need  f^r  elevating  the  avern^e  level  of  clu- 
catlon  Such  an  improvemen'  ^avn  the  con- 
sen.sus  wnn'.d  uptrrade  nn  ;mp<ir'.ant  evalu- 
ation point  used  by  prospective  Indu.stry  in 
making  a  site  selection  and  would  Improve 
the  chances  of  the  region's  people  to  obtain 
employment 

Tvpical  is  the  c.  .mn'.ent  .f  H.ir-.  ey  S  PerlofT 
in  his  article  "Lagging  Sectors  and  Reg!o!;s 
of  the  American  Economy"  "I  w^nild  put  at 
the  top  of  the  list  an  inten.slve  eff^irt  to  im- 
prove education  In  the  depres-sed  area-s  t-' 
prep.are  young  pers<.)ns  f">r  a  lifetime  of 
skilled,  productive  work  Compared  t.o  other 
governmental  measures  that  have  lieen  pro- 
posed, public  Investment  In  education 
promises    the   greatest    relative   returns  " 

None  of  the  previous  studies,  however. 
have  come  to  grips  with  the  specifics  of  this 
distre.ssed  area  unemployment  Detailed 
plans  for  correction  and  statements  of  ci>at 
c>r  what  would  be  entailed  to  train  these 
unemployed  have  not  heretofore  been  pre- 
sented We  subn'.it  that  the  current  sit- 
uation Is  sufflclently  critical  to  demand 
detailed  planning  by  legislatf>rs  and  action 
that  can  effectively  bring  this  unemploy- 
ment down  to  a  minimum  number  It  Is 
with  this  Intent  that  the  foregoing  is  re- 
sfjectfully  proposed 

Kfvzauix  c 

The  specific  vocational  courses  that  would 
be  offered  unemployed  adults  fur  retraining 
would  be  determined  through  a  collaborative 
plan,  functioning  between  the  department 
of  vocational  education  and  the  office  of 
economic  security. 

Initial  screening  of  qualified  applicants 
Is  done  by  economic  security  This  offlce 
also  states  to  the  vocational  educators  the 
type  of  Jobs  that  offer  the  best  employment 
prospects  at  home  ur  elsewhere. 

Job  skill  demands  change  i>fteu  Fur 
adults,  however,  the  educattjrs  believe  that 
the  vocations  of  automobile  mechanics,  au- 
tomobile body  repair,  electrical  repair,  build- 
ing trades,  building  cu.stodi.in    stenographic 


work,  and  practical  nursing  offer  more  reg- 
ular oppt^rtuutty  When  changes  occur  in 
the  market  demand  for  Job  skills,  nlmort 
any  combination  of  the  following  courses 
could  be  offered  by  the  schools  Automobile 
mechanics  automobile  body  repair,  mine 
machinery  repair  machine  tool  operation, 
refrlgerntlun  mechanics,  power  sewing  ma- 
chine operator  carpentry,  machine  shop, 
electrical  repair,  welding.  upholstering, 
building  trtides.  bvnlding  cu.st')diun-Janitorlal 
ser-.lce  shorthand  tyiilng.bfiokkcf ping  prac- 
tlc.il    nursing 

Srrps  NEitssAKY  To  Impiemint  Proposals 
roa  ViKATioNAi.  Irmni.nc  in  RtP<1«T  En- 
rm  rn   '  .'rfiiviNC    a   t'RtricAL   HiMfN    Prob- 

I  J  M 

Tlie  p.-i  griins  .aalined  by  legulaiion  now 
petuling  bringing  new  Industry  and  Jobs 
into  dLstre&sed  areii-s  may  take  many 
mouths  or  ye.irii  to  rtuch  down  to  the  level 
of  the  man  who  is  now  actuiilly  unemployed. 
rUerefore  outmigratlon  on  a  carefully 
piaiiiied  b.isi.s  Is  a  neiesiary  part  of  this  pro- 
gram to  v.\\e  Immf^diate  relief  Tlie  follow- 
ing four  steps  are  nece.s.^ary  to  fiilttU  sui  li 
a   [irogram 

1  Couns«-ling  by  employer  on  termination 
of  employees  job  and  rtlercnce  by  employer 
to  the  couivsclmg  scr.  ice  of  the  U  .s  Employ- 
n^ei'.i  Scrv  ii-e  i  fTlce  If  the  uneniplojed  per- 
.S4)U  h.is  b«-»"n  with.'  ut  w^rk  fur  an  ex'ended 
jierl.xl.  the  USEM  counselor  should  pr  ivlde 
iiptitude   tests  and   guidance   as   needed 

2  nie  USE.S  counselor  shoud  review  the 
appllcuiV  s  apti'udc  teste,  determine  vi  here 
he  i.s  qiialllicd  to  work  and  then  review  with 
h!:n  the  Ji'bs  available  locally  or  elsewhere 
II  employment  cm  be  fnund  Ux:ally,  the 
problem  is  solved  at  thttt  point  I(  not,  tlie 
counselor  should  determine  tiie  financial 
abili'y  of  U\t  applicant  to  travel  i  >  an  area 
olfrnng    potentla,!  employment  to   him 

3  If  the  applicant  Cttunot  Und  a  job 
locally  «.T  is  not  qualified  fur  employment 
outtide  the  area  tiie  counselor  should  de- 
termine *tieiher  vocational  training  will 
properly  retrain  him  for  a  Job  locally  or  to 
rekxale  in  another  area  II  Uie  applicant 
his  sufficient  llnances  to  attend  training 
scliix'l  on  his  own,  the  counselor  should  .so 
nconunend  If  not  the  counselor  should 
work  out  i.he  financial  assistance  necessary 
I  new  legislation  will  be  required  to  give  this 
usststancei  and  the  applicant  should  t>e 
enci>uraged  to  avail  himself  of  such  retrain- 
ing 

4  On  ctimpletlon  of  the  retraining  course, 
coun.selor  should  again  consult  with  appli- 
cant and  provide  detailed  assistance  In 
securing  employment  within  the  area  or 
without  TTiis  may  require  a  loen  to  the 
applicant  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  an  urea 
of  p<-)tential  emplf)yinent  and  ultimately  re- 
locate  his   family  there 

I»  is  recognized  that  capital  expenditures 
win  be  required  either  to  expand  existing 
vocational  »ch(M)la  or  construct  new  ones 
The  pattern  for  such  schools  has  already 
l>een  develo{>ed  In  both  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia 

Such  a  program,  handled  primarily  on 
t'.ie  evening  shift  In  vocational  schools,  could 
pr'K-e.ss  several  thousand  unemployed  work- 
ers In  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky 
and  over  a  3-year  period,  could  eliminate 
,it  least  50  percent  of  the  labor  surplus  In 
those  States  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  pro- 
gram now  In  the  legislative  hopper  could 
give  the  same  results  in  a  fl-yesr  period,  if 
ever 

A  secondiu-y  aspect  t>f  this  training  pro- 
gram Is  the  fact  that  neither  West  Vlrt^lnla 
nor  Kentucky  Is  currently  providing  sufficient 
vocational  training  to  high  school  students, 
particularly  those  who  do  not  plan  to  attend 
college  As  a  result,  these  young  people 
are  graduating  from  high  .school  without 
pr(H>er  training  to  seek  gainful  employment 
Thus    such    a    program    as    outlined    herein. 
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when  It  has  completed  Its  primary  objective, 
could  be  merged  Into  an  expanded  training 
program  for  high  school  sttidenti  wlUcli 
would  better  prepare  them  for  gainful  em- 
ployment upon  graduation  from  high  school. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  2  OF  COIOIIT- 
TEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.   HECHLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  2  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  permitted  to  sit  tcnnor- 
row  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  SUBSIDY  FOR  GOLD  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsxn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Oth 
day  of  March  1961,  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  replenish  our  dwindling  gold  re> 
serves  by  reopening  the  Nation's  fold 
mines.  Passage  of  this  legltfatloo  li 
vital  and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
plenish our  current  gold  shortages. 

Today  when  we  are  voting  a  new  sub- 
sidy program  for  America's  dcservlnc 
feed  grain  farmers  is  an  appropriate  day 
to  consider  the  long  forgotten  but  equally 
deserving  gold  miners. 

This  bill  would  produce  a  product 
which  is  nonperlshable  and  is  storage- 
able  at  no  increase  in  cost  at  Fqjrt  Knox. 
What  is  more,  we  are  suffering  a  shortage 
of  gold  reserves  today  in  America. 

On  March  1  of  this  year,  the  U.S. 
Government  securities  held  In  eostody 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  foreign 
accounts  were  $5,8C2  million,  a  decrease 
of  $18  million  for  the  week  and  an  in- 
crease of  $1,270  million  from  the  com- 
parable date  of  a  year  ago.  Appearlnc 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  Feb- 
ruary 1961,  foreign  short  term  MatyfHtles 
alone  were  $21,367  million  as  of  Decem- 
ber I960.  This  is  a  current  showing  of 
the  imbalance  in  our  gold  reserves  and 
our  foreign  dollar  holdings. 

This  is  an  alarming  situation.  Mem- 
bers of  the  gold  industry  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  for  some  time,  but  only 
recently  has  the  situation  been  given 
public  recognition. 

President  John  F,  Kennedy's  program 
to  balance  the  flow  of  dollars  will  assure 
that  gold  reserves  are  not  again  depleted 
when  new  gold  starts  flowing  fnto  the 
Treasury. 

However,  we  need  more  gold  and  the 
only  way  to  get  it  is  to  go  out  and  mine 
it. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  breatbe 
new  life  Into  our  distressed  gold  Indus- 
try, and  would  give  a  marked  increase 
to  our  employment  in  the  mining  Indus- 
try. This  bill  would  provide  a  stimalus 
to    the    mining    Industry    that    would 


greatly  increase  employment  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  and  stable  domestic 
mining  and  minerals  industry.  Any  de- 
lay In  the  passage  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation would  not  only  keep  a  foreign 
stranglehold  on  our  dwindling  gold  sup- 
plies, but  would  further  delay  the  re- 
covering of  the  domestic  mining  and 
mineral  industries,  causing  irreparable 
damage  to  mining  and  mineral  prop- 
erties, wastage  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources, and  loss  of  productive  capacity. 
Any  fiirther  delay  would  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy and  threaten  national  security. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  this 
Congress  the  clear  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action.  A  continuation  of  the 
strangulation  of  this  depressed -gold -re- 
serves situation  is  unthinkable.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  proposed  legislation  will  end 
this  condition,  and  I  trust  within  a  short 
space  of  time  will  result  in  restoration 
of  gold  reserves.  In  increased  employ- 
ment, and  a  resumption  of  sound  busi- 
ness activity,  especially  in  gold  mining 
areas  of  the  country. 


LOWER  AGE  LIMIT  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

■niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  a  bill  which  would 
lower  the  age  at  which  both  men  and 
women  can  receive  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law  in  1935,  retirement  age  was  fixed  at 
65.  Tliat  meant  no  one  could  receive  a 
penny  in  old  age  insurance  benefits  un- 
til be  reached  age  65.  Since  1935  the 
only  change  made  in  this  provision  is  one 
which  allows  women  to  receive  benefits 
at  age  62,  provided  they  are  willing  to 
take  a  substantially  reduced  benefit. 

I  believe  that  It  is  time  to  revise  the 
retirement  age  requirement  so  that  it 
will  more  nearly  conform  to  modem 
conditions.  Today  many  thousands  of 
older  workers  find  themselves  forced 
into  retirement  prior  to  reaching  age  65. 
Many  find  that  their  skills  are  no  longer 
marketable  due  to  technological  changes, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  automation. 
Others,  primarily  in  one-industry  areas, 
find  that  their  employment  ceases  to  ex- 
ist because  of  the  Inability  of  their  em- 
ployer to  meet  the  competition  of  new 
products.  Still  others  are  forced  into 
arbitrary  retirement  by  employers  whose 
retirement  policies  emphasize  youth 
rather  than  experience. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  and  many 
more,  thousands  of  older  workers  find 
thonsehres  on  the  shelf  long  before  they 
desire  to  retire,  and  long  before  they 


are  eligible  for  OASDI  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  arrived,  if 
It  is  not  already  overdue,  when  we  should 
recognize  these  facts,  and  lower  the  re- 
tirement age.  I  have  therefore  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  which  I  propose  that  re- 
tirement age  be  lowered  to  60  for  men 
and  55  for  women.  This  bin.  if  passed, 
would  substantially  relieve  the  dire  prob- 
lems of  the  many  workers  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  rely  on  their  own  re- 
sources to  bridge  the  gap  betweoi  re- 
tirement in  fact,  and  eligibility  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  possible. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

consent,     leave 


of 


By     unanimous 
absence  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Lesixski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burleson),  for  today,  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofBcial  com- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  BncKLZT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mttltxr).  for  Thmrsday  and  Friday, 
March  9  and  10,  on  account  erf  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  fc^owing  the  legisla- 
tive iM-ogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SncES,  tor  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  16.  1961.  and  to  withdraw 
his  special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  for  00  minutes,  on 
Monday,  March  13,  and  to  withdraw  bis 
special  order  for  today. 

Mr.  HxcHUJt,  for  15  minutes,  on  Fri- 
day, March  10,  1961,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Taylor,  for  5  minutes,  on  Monday, 
March  13,  1961. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Oomgksskional 
Rbcokb,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Friedel. 

Mr,  Schwengel  on  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  inaugural  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
notwithstanding  It  will  exceed  2  pages 
of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Pul^iic  Printer  to  cost  $263.25. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Devine)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mi-s.  St.  Giorgz. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hechler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.   Whitener. 

Mr.   Buckley, 

Mr,  PuciNsin  in  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  HECHLER,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.>,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
March  10,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communicationa  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 

io'vis: 

650.  A  lett«r  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  traiiMTiitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Fort  Sheridan  Military 
Reservation.  Ill  ■;  to  the  Committee  0:1 
Armed  Services. 

6.51  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  of 
G  ivern.is  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys'.em 
transmuting  the  47th  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sy?»^em  covering  operations  for  the  year  1960. 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as 
amended  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

662  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Coaunission.  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  a  bill 
fo  amend  subsection  (e)  of  section  307  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
.iniended  to  permit  the  Commission  to  re- 
new a  station  license  In  the  Safety  and  Spe- 
cial Radio  Services  more  than  30  days  prior 
to  expiration  of  the  original  license";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fi^relgn 
Commerce. 

653  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmuting  a  draft  o:  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  'a  bill  to  authorize  the  making 
and  enforcement  of  regulations  at  water 
supply  projects  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  environs,  and  for  other  purposes  ':  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing;  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MURRAY:  Committee  on  Putt  omce 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  the  Federal 
Executive  Pay  Act  of  1956  and  the  Classifica- 
tion .Act  of  1949  (Rept.  No.  «»(  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SEUDKN:  Commilttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
f.iu-s.  Report  on  Special  Study  Ccanmisslon 
:u  Latin  America.  Venesuela.  Brazil.  Argen- 
tina. Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Panama  (Rept  No 
70 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABERNITIHY   (by  request) 
H  R   5388    A  bill  to  amend  the   District  of 
Columbia  Credit  Unions  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  ALPORD; 
H  R  5389    A   bill    to   amend   section    37   of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equal- 
ize fr>r  all  taxpayers  the  amount  which  may 
be  taken  Into  account  In  computing  the  re- 
tirement  Income   credit   thereunder:    to    the 
Conimi'tee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s 
Bv  Mr    BROMWKLL: 
H  H   .5390    A    bill    to    establish    a    cropland 
aUjo-stment  progra  a;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agricu.ture. 

By  Mr   CELUER: 
HR  5391    A    bill    to    provide    for    a    Jury 
commission   for  each  U.S    district   court,    to 
regulate    Its    compensation,    to    prescribe    Its 


duties,  and  for  other  purpot.es.    :<>  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary 

H  R.  5392     A    bill    to    Uicrea.se    the    ;ees>    of 
Jury     commissioners     In     the     US      district 
courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr     CELLER    1  by    request  1 

H  R  5393  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  as  amt-nded,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     CLARK 

H  R  5394  .\  bill  U>  anieiid  the  N.inonal 
H  >usln^  .^ct  to  a.ssitet  in  proMdir.;^  rental 
housing  specially  tailored  to  the  needs  of 
elderly  per«»ms  under  a  proKr.>m  which  Is 
separate  and  distii.ct  from  the  regular 
rfntal  housing  program  contniiied  in  sec- 
tion 207  of  that  act.  to  the  Coiuiiiiltee  ou 
B  nking  and  C't;rrfr.cy 
By   Mr    COI  LIER 

H  R  .^395  \  bill  to  nmend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  fl'.e  nayment  of 
b-^nefltsi  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
.states.  Ui  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F  >re;n''-   Commerce 

HR  53U6  A  bill  t  .  .inifiul  the  mt  oj  Sep- 
tfinber  14.  19.59  with  respect  :  >  .sales  and 
u.se  taxes  impo.^ed  by  States  in  sales  and 
other  business  actiMtles  In  interst,Hte  com- 
merce, and  auth')rlzlnK  studies  by  congres- 
sional committees  of  thu  type  of  taxation 
to  the  Commute**  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr     CORBETT 

HR  5397  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  In  annuities  payable  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  to  the  Conimittee  on  Po.'.t  Office  and 
Civil   Service 

HR  5398  A  bill  to  amend  section  507  of 
the  Cla.s.siftcafion  Art  ol  1949.  as  amended 
with  resp>ert  to  the  preservatu  m  of  basic 
compensation  m  d  iwneradln.^  actions,  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfTlce  and  Civil 
.Service 

HR   5399     A    bill    to    amend     the    Defense 
Department  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
.■lonnel  Practices  .^ct    and  for  other  purposes 
to   The  Committee   on   Post   Office  and    Civi; 
•Service 

By  Mr    J^MES  C    DAVIS 

H  R  5400  A  bli:  to  amend  the  Riiilrtwd 
Rftirement  .^ct  and  the  Sbclal  Security  Act 
to  ellmlrate  all  restrictions  upon  the  right 
of  an  Individual  to  receive  benefits  slmul- 
tane<iusly  under  bfith  acts  or  to  receive  more 
than  one  annultv  under  the  R!«ilroad  Re- 
tirement .Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
.state  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By    Mr     DING  ELL: 

HR.5401  A  bill  to  amend  title  TI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  U)  provide  that  full 
benefits  (when  based  upon  the  att.ilnment 
of  retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  men 
.Tt  age  60  and  to  women  at  age  55.  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean? 
By   Mr    DOMINICK 

H  R  5402  A  bill  to  create  a  U  S  Foreign 
Service  .fcademy.  to  the  Committee  i>n  For- 
ei.'n  .Affairs 

By    Mr     POOARTY 

H  R  5403  A  bill  to  extend  the  appllcatli>n 
i-r  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  to  certain 
petitions  m.  and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  the  C\minuttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    HAGEN  of  California 

H  R  5404  A  bill  to  create  tour  Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  State  of  California 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commute*' 
on    the   Judiciary 

By   Mr    HAIJ>ERN 

HR  5405  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  for  the  treatment  of  nar- 
cotic drug  addicts  In  closed  Institutions:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By    Mr     HARDING 

H  R.  5406.  A  bill  to  amend  section  334  of 
the  Agrlculttire  Adjustment  Act   of    1938    as 


..mended  rplatlng  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat.  Ui 
the   Committee   on   Agriculture 

H  K  5407  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  actions 
for  the  review  of  administrative  determinn- 
tion.s  a.s  to  the  use  of  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  gra/lng  purposes  to  t>e  Instituted 
In  Jtidiclal  districts  In  which  such  lands  are 
Mlualed  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
fomiiiittee  on  the  Jvidlclary 
Uy    Mr     LINDSAY 

H  It  540H  .\  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshmeiil  ol  .«  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Ari.i  to  assi.s'  In  tlie  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  line  arts  m  the  United  Slalts.  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  I>atK<r. 
Bv   Mr    rUCINSKI 

II  R  540"  A  bin  to  RuthorUe  the  appro- 
priation of  •JOO.OtXl  for  use  toward  the  con- 
strue-; Ion  of  a  USS  Arizona  memorial 
at  Pe.irl  Hiirb. >i  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

HR  5410  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(  b  M  3  I 
I  I  the  National  L^ibor  Relations  Act  so  as  to 
••oinlnaie  the  provision  thereof  prohibiting 
the  certification,  as  bargaining  representa- 
tive of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of  a  la- 
bor organl/ation  which  admits  to  memljer- 
ship.  or  is  afnila'4-d  with  an  orgaulaation 
whi' h  admits  to  memberbhip,  employees 
other  than  guards,  to  the  Committee  on 
KdiK.ition  and   lj\bor 

Bv  Mr    ROOSEVELT 

H    R54'l     A  bill  tM  amend   title  38    United 
States  f'Klc    to  provide  for   the   payment  ol 
pensiiins   id   veterans  of  World  War  I,    to  the 
C"mni!ttep    in  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    ROSTTNKOWSKI 

H  R  5412  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
.Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
l>enefit«  under  such  act  t<)  certain  cllixens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
Si4«tes  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr    SEELY-BROWN 

HR  5413    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist   small   and  independ- 
ent business,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Comnilttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    SHEPPARD 

HR  5414  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
«6  506,  80th  Congress  (74  Stat  199 1.  ap- 
proved June  11  1980,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  .5415  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Long-Term  I/easlng  Act.  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

H  R  5416  A  bill  to  Include  wlUiin  the 
boundaries  of  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment In  the  State  of  California,  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  used  in  connection  with 
said  monument,  and  for  other  purjXMea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By   Mr    STEF.D 

H  R  5417  A  bin  to  encour.ige  the  estab- 
iichmrTit  o[  Voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and   Mean.-- 

By   Mr    TOU, 

HR  5418  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthiul  viutdoor  tralnli^  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  Conservation  development,  and  nian- 
atcem«*nt  of  n.itinnal  resources  of  timber, 
S4>;1.  and  raoRe,  and  of  recresthjnal  areas; 
t  >  the  C(>mmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    TOLLEFSON  : 

H  H  5419  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabilization,  to  define  and  re- 
strain certain  unfair  methods  of  dlstrlbvi- 
ti<>n  and  to  confirm  and  define  the  right* 
of  priKlucers  and  resellers  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  Identified  by  distinguishing 
brands,  names,  or  trademarks,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

H  R  5420  A  bill  relating  to  documenta- 
tion and  Insj^ectlon  of  vesseLs  of  the  United 
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States;  to  the  Committee  on  Hferchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

H  R  5421.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S8,  TTxUted 
states  Code,  to  provide  for  the  paymsnt  ol 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  Ox* 
Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

H  R.  5422.  A   bill    to  regulate   the   foreign 
c  -mmerce   of  the  United  States  by  prorld- 
ir.g   for  fair  competition  between  domeatle 
1  idustrlcs  operating   under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards   Act   and   foreign   Industiiea  that 
f.ipply    articles    Imported    into    the    United 
States,  and  fcff  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meaiu. 
By  Mr    VINSON: 
HR.  6423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
St.itc8   Code,   to  authorize   the  Secretary  of 
the    Navy    to    take    possessljn   of    the    naval 
oU-shale    reserves,   and    for   other  ptirpoees; 
to  the  Conujoittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   WALTER: 
HR  5424    A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act   of   1950  so  as  to  au- 
thorize   the   Federal    Government    to   guard 
strategic    defense   facilities   against   Individ- 
uals   believed    disposed    to   commit   acts   of 
sabotage,  espionage,  or  other  subveralon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-Amcrlcan   Activities. 
By  Mr    SCHERER: 
H  R.  5425    A  bill  Vi  amend  the  SubverslTe 
Activities  Control   Act  of  1950  so  u  to  au- 
thorize   the    Federal    Government   to  guard 
strategic   defense  faculties   acalnst  Individ- 
uals  believed    disposed    to   comialt  acts  of 
sabatoce.  espionage,  or  other  luhvcrslon;  to 
the  Ci>ttimlitee   on  Un-American  Actlvltlea. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H  R.  5426.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  provide  for 
Uie  certification   of   air  freight  forwanten; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr   MORRIS: 
H  R.  5427.  A     bill     to     provide     that     the 
United  States  shall  hold  certain  land  In  trust 
for    the    members    of    the    Alamo    Band    of 
Puertoclto  Navajo  Indians;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOS8: 
H  R.  5428    A    bill    to    create    four    Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appK)lntment  of  four  additional 
district  judges   for  the  SUte  of  California. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MURRAY: 
H  R  5439.  A   bUl   to  change  the  name  of 
the   lake  formed   by  Kentucky  Dam;   to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  Jl.  5490.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OSce  and 
Civil  Service. 

HR.  5431.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607  of 
the  ClasRlflcation  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  basic 
com{)ensation  in  downgrading  actions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce  and  Ovll 
Service. 

H  R  5432.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain increases  In  annuities  payable  from  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  dlaablllty  fond; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Illlnota: 
H  R  5433.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R  6434.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  at 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  V^eterans'  Affaire. 

By  Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H  R  5435.  A  bill  relating  to  certain  in- 
spections and  Invefitigatlona  In  metallic  and 
nonmetalUc  mines  and  quaniea  (exetndlng 
coal  and  lignite  mines)  for  the  purpoae  at 
obtaining  information  relating  to  bcaltb  and 


safety  conditions,  accidents,  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ASPIMALL: 
HJL  643fl.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  take  possession  of  the  naval  oU- 
shale  reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  6437.  A  bill  to  revise  section  3054, 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  concern- 
ing the  enforcement  of  certain  provision."!  of 
such  code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HR.  5438.  A  bill  to  create  four  Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  judges  for  the  State  of  California. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM; 
H.R.  5439.  A   bill  to  provide   an    allowance 
for  work  clothes  for  certain  postal  field  serv- 
ice  employees;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and   Civil   Service. 

By  Mr.  PULTON: 
HJB.  5440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HH.  5441.  A  bill  to  create  four  additional 
judicial  districts  for  the  State  of  California, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  four  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  M\ck: 
H.R.  6443.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  protec- 
tion of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchEindise 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER: 
H.B.  5443.  A  bill  to  create  four  judicial  dls- 
trlctfl  for  the  State  of  California,  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  four  additional  dis- 
trict Judges  for  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  5444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  hazardous  duty  pay  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

HJl.  5445.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  so- 
cial security  coverage  for  certain  employees 
of  Alameda  County,  Calif.,  who  were  formerly 
city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  same 
coverage  as  Is  available  to  other  employees  of 
such  county;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJl.  5446.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  503, 
84th  Congress,  so  as  to  provide  annuities  for 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  officers 
vrho  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUX.TER: 
H.R.  6447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  the  terms  of  of- 
fice of  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Clialrman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shall  expire  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  office  of  the  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 
RJt.&448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
tlM  sealing  off  of  certain  abandoned  coal 
mines  so  as  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  water- 
ways, and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuWic  Works. 


By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
HJl.  6440.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1948.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  ptu- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Bdticatlon  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  AVERY : 
H.J.  Res.  251.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  eqxial  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.J.  Res.  292.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  of  each  even-numljered  year  to 
be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.J.  Res.  293.  Joint  resolution  to  encourage 
the  discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  domestic  gold;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON: 
H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  10  Liberty 
type    merchant    vessels    to    citizens    of    the 
United    States    for    conversion    into    barges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHARTON: 
H  J.  Res.  295.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution  op- 
posing further  reduction  of  tariffs  by  Execu- 
tive order;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  215.  Resolution  estabUshlng  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  216.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  that 
necessary  action  be  taken  to  authorize  the 
National  Park  Service  of  the  United  States  to 
make  a  survey  and  study  of  the  Clearwater 
Valley  area  of  Idaho  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  / 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H  R.  5450.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elsa  H. 
Walkowiak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 

HJl.  5451.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
H.  Denny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

HJl.  5452.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  UJ5.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  on  the  claims 
of  the  Bumham  Chemical  Co.  agslnst.  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judteiary. 
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By  Mr    RCX>8XVILT: 
H  R.  6463.  A  bill  to  liMorporate  the  Pre«l- 
denf»  Trophy  Bowl  Omm»:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Dtotnct  <rf  OolumbU. 
By  Mr.  ROSmKOWBKI: 
H  R.  5464.  A  bill  for  tlw  relief  of  Reglnm 
Chrya;   to  the  Commltt—  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   SCHADKBXRO: 
H.R  6456.  A  bill  for  the  reUef   of  Bvalyn 
Mahoney;    to  the  Cotninlttee  on  the  JiuU- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  646«.  A   bin  to  provide  for   the   con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  the  former  owners  thereof: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R  5487  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris 
A.  Reeee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By   Ui    T0LLKP80N 

H.R.  5458  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp  3C 
Arnulfo  C  Imbat;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H.R.  5459  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kather- 
Ine  Rice:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R  54«0    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
L.  Hornum.  Kenneth  M    Rasmiuwen    Robert 
F    Reld,   and   Ronald   L    Wick,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    CURTTN 

HR  5461  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Pennsbury  Paint  Co:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    DUL-SKI  i  by  request  i 

H  R  5462  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AveUiin 
Fernandez  Oomez.  lu  the  Committee  un  the 
Judlclar> 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition* 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

88  By  Mr  KOWALSKI:  Petition  of  the 
Public  Ulllltlea  Commlaalon  of  the  Btate  of 
Connecticut  regarding  enactment  of  proposed 
amendmenU  to  the  Natural  Oaa  Act,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

89  Alao  petition  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commls-^lon  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  ex- 
pressing its  oppoaltlon  to  enactment  of  H  R 
976  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Inter- 
state C->mmerce  Act.  to  the  Committee  on 
Ip.tf-rst.ite  and   Foreign  Commerce 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe  llltk  kmmiymutrj  of  Birth  of 
Tkomas  G.  MaMryk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 


or    NKBaASKA 

IN  THE  3ENATB  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  9.  1961 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Tues- 
day. March  7.  marked  the  11 1th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  the  fotinder  and  the  first 
President  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  a  phi- 
losopher of  world  renown. 

The  interest  of  U.S.  citizens  in  this 
historical  figure  arises  from  at  least  two 
sources:  One  is  that  he  married  an 
American  girl.  The  second  is  that  his 
life  and  his  memory  have  a  sustaining 
influence  on  the  ideology  of  real  de- 
mocracy. This  Is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  about  a  year  ago  there  was  issued 
a  commemorative  stamp  in  memory  of 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk.  as  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  liberty.  His  Influence  in  Czech- 
oslovakia and  elsewhere  in  central  Eu- 
rope is  considered  so  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  the  U.S.SJI.  that  whenever 
letters  bearing  his  likeness  on  the  stamp 
attached  thereto  were  mailed  from  this 
country  to  Russia,  they  were  either 
turned  back  or  were  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  covering  some  of  the  things 
for  which  he  stood  and  his  biography. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou),  as  follows: 

Statdcxnt  bt   Sbnator    Hjiuska 

Tuesday,  March  7,  marked  the  111th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  O  Masaryk. 
founder  and  first  President  of  Czechoelo- 
val(ia. 

In  this  era  of  uncertain  relations  with 
i>n  ideology  bent  on  burying  us.  It  Is  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  ue  to  pay  honor  to 
this  champ>lon  of  liberty  and  to  heed  the 
example  of  thoee,  like  him,  who  would  noC 
rest  until  the  cause  oi  freedom  prevailed 
in  their  land. 

Masaryk's  name  Is  linked  with  the  cauee 
o(    freedom,  as  onoe  kle  country  was.     He 


remains,  however  an  inspiration  to  all  free- 
dom-seeking peoples.  Just  as  his  country  now 
la  a  tragic  reminder  that  his  work  must  be 
done  again 

The  life  of  Thomas  Ma.'taryk  has  been 
closely  associated  with  our  country  He 
married  an  American  girl  and  u>ok  her 
family  name.  Oarrlgue,  as  his  middle  name 
The  democratic  Ideals  he  advocated  were 
Influenced  by  American  concepts  During 
his  years  of  exile  and  flght  for  independence 
for  his  homeland,  he  resided  and  taught 
here.  In  America  he  first  obtained  a  formal 
declaration  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
Czechoslovak  independence  And  with  that 
.sponsorship,  the  new  Czech  nation  emerged 
In  1918  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarlan  EmpU-e  Within  a  few  years 
Czechoslovakia  became  a  prosperous  and  re- 
spected country  In  the  European  Continent 

Today  the  principles  he  espoused  have 
been  uprooted  In  his  country  This  rejec- 
tion was  emphasized  In  recent  days  by  the 
change  In  title  of  the  government  to  include 
the  word  socialist,  so  as  to  Identify  the  state 
even  more  closely  with  the  Soviet  sphere 
In  keeping  with  that  prcjgram  even  the 
name  of  Masaryk  is  to  be  expunged  Amer- 
ican letters  carrying  a  postage  stamp  Issued 
in  his  honor  have  been  denied  entrance  Into 
the  country  The  historic  words  which  em- 
body the  philosophy  of  Masaryk'.s  life  "truth 
prevails."  are  now  whispered  and  hardly 
heard  in  his  homeland 

On  the  occasUjn  of  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  It  is  exceedingly  important  that  we 
pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  TTiomas  Masaryk 
and  to  renew  our  assurance  U>  his  oppressed 
countrymen  that  their  cause  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  be  the  objective  nf  Iiberty-lovlng 
peoples  everywhere 


Amerigo  Vespacci:   1451-1512 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or    ILLIlfOtS 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  was  the  son  of  a  notary  in 
Florence,  Italy,  and  he  was  fortunate  to 
have  been  born  in  the  classic  age  of  ex- 
ploration and  discovery  True  to  his 
age.  he  was  very  much  interestt^d  in  nav- 
igation and  exploration.  He  was  also 
fortunate   in   his   association   with   the 


faniou.'s  Mf*dici  merchants  of  Italy,  which 
offered  him  the  best  opportunity  for  sail- 
inK  and  seeing  many  parts  of  the  then 
known  world.  Thus,  at  about  1500  when 
hf  entered  the  services  of  Don  Manuel 
of  Portugal,  he  had  already  seen  and 
visited  nearly  all  the  famous  cities  in  his 
day  He  persuaded  his  patron  to  send 
him  on  expeditions  beyond  the  seas,  be- 
yond the  unknown.  Soon  he  sailed  away 
from  European  shores,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  is  reported  to  have  arrived  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.  He  turned  south 
and  sailed  as  far  down  as  the  shores  of 
Brazil  Having  thus  touched  the  shores 
of  the  two  continents,  he  gave  to  both  his 
name.  Amerigo,  soon  to  be  known  as 
America  Today  on  the  510th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  we  honor  this  daring 
and  adventurous  son  of  a  Florentine 
notary    AmeriKO  Vespucci. 


Oar  Republic :  Bulwark  Afaiast  the 
TTraaaj  of  Majorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or  Nrw   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1961 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  excellent  statement  on  the  dif- 
ference between  a  democracy  and  a  re- 
public appeared  in  the  recent  newsletter. 
Spotlight,  published  and  distributed  by 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  written  by  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  the  Honorable 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 

Mrs  Smith  has  covered  the  subject 
briefly,  clearly,  and  completely.  Her 
.statement  of  the  diflerence  between  a 
republic  and  a  democracy  has  never  been 
more  perfectly  set  forth  even  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  where  the  subject  Is  gone 
into  at  more  length.  In  fact,  it  was 
James  Madison  who  wrote  in  these  same 
Federalist  Papers: 

Hence,  It  Is  that  such  democracies  have 
ever  been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and  con- 
tention; have  ever  been  found  Incompatl- 
IjIp   with   personal  security  or   the  rights  of 
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property:  and  have  In  general  been  as  short 
In  their  lives  as  they  have  been  violent  In 

their  deaths. 

The  statement  follows: 

Oua      RKPtmjc:      Bttx-wask     Aoaotst     thk 

Tteannt  or  MAJoarrzss 
(By    Senator    Maxcakxt    Crasb    Smith,    of 
Maine) 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  otur  American 
Government  being  a  democracy.  It  U  said 
that  we  fought  two  World  Wan  within  a 
generation  to  "make  the  world  eaCe  for 
democracy." 

Yet,  do  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about? 

You  may  be  surp>rlsed  to  know  that  our 
Government  Is  not  a  true  democracy.  It  la 
a  republic.  If  you  doubt  this,  take  a  look 
at  the  Constitution.  Try  to  And  the  word 
•democracy"  or  "democratic."  Then  take  a 
look  at  arUcle  IV.  secUon  4.  which  eaye.  "Tb* 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

If  you  read  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Const!  tuUon,  these  amendments  being  more 
popularly  recogiUzed  as  the  BUl  of  Rlffhta. 
you  wiU  see  that  they  directly  flout  the 
theory  of  democracy. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
democracy  and  republic — what  are  we  In- 
stead of  what  some  of  us  think  we  are? 

A  democracy  U  a  truly  repreeentatlve  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  supreme  power  Is  re- 
tained by  the  people  and  ezerdeed  by  them. 
8o  is  a  repubUc.  But  a  republic,  such  as 
ours,  is  a  reatrlcted  and  limited  democracy. 

The  basic  dlstincUon  between  democracy 
and  republic  is  in  the  degree  of  majority 
rule.  Majority  rale  is  unrestricted  In  a 
democracy  while  it  U  restricted  In  a  repub- 
lie. 

Tbe  Bill  of  Righu  part  of  our  Oonstltu- 
tion  places  deflnlU  limltationa  on  the  power 
of  the  reprcaenUtlves  of  the  people.  Ttiey 
are  denied  the  power  to  abridge  our  freedotn 
of  speech,  right  of  aasembly,  prees,  trial  by 
Jury,  against  unreasonable  aearehee  and 
seisiu-ee,  and  other  individual  rlghta — re- 
gardless of  how  much  the  majority  might  be 
opposed  to  such  individual  rights.  Under  a 
pure  or  true  denx>cracy.  there  Is  no  pro- 
tection of  such  individual  rights  agalnat  the 
rule  of  the  majority. 

Democracy  actually  means  unrestrletsd 
majority  rule  that  our  Oonatltutloa  so  care- 
fully prohlblU.  We  are  inrllnert  to  think 
of  domocracy  in  tbe  aoclal  aenee  rather  than 
the  poUtlcal  sense.  We  think  of  It  as  signi- 
fying equality  among  human  beings.  This 
ideal  we  do  And  ezpreeeed  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  with  the  statement 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal."  But  the 
ideal  Is  even  more  basic  than  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  Is  In  reality  tbe 
Christian  concept  of  the  Oolden  Rule. 

So  that  there  is  good  reason  to  distin- 
guish between  democracy  and  polltleal 
democracy.  By  the  sheer  unrestricted  nile 
of  the  majority  of  a  poUtleal  democracy. 
social  democracy  could  be  killed  without 
any  protection  whataoever  to  the  minorities. 

A  republic  is  a  truly  repreeentatlve  gov- 
ernment. It  provides  representation  for  the 
minority  as  well  as  the  majority.  It  places 
Individual  freedom  and  rlghta  above  ma- 
jority rule.  If  we  were  really  a  polltieal 
democracy,  instead  of  the  republic  we  are. 
the  will  of  the  majority  would  habitually 
ride  roughshod  over  the  wUl  of  the  minority. 
A  republic  creates  and  develops  tolerance 
that  acts  as  a  bulwark  against  tyranny  by 
the  majority. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  in  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve.  Is  striking  proof  that  our 
Government  is  not  a  democracy  but  a  re- 
public. New  York  with  a  population  of 
several  million  people  has  no  more  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate  than  my  State  of 


Maine  which  has  a  population  of  less  than 
a  million  people.  Both  States  have  two 
Senators  each.  This  is  a  check  against  un- 
limited majority  rule  for  the  protection  of 
the  minority  population  states. 

In  short,  a  republic  rather  than  a  democ- 
racy is  the  American  way  simply  because 
this  country  was  settled  and  founded  upon 
the  love  for  liberty  and  individual  freedcsn. 
Our  republic  protects  our  very  rights  to  our 
beliefs  even  though  we  be  In  the  minority. 
It  protects  differences  of  opinion. 


AMtioBal  Jadfes  for  Nortii  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   HOBTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  9,  1961 

llr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
liCarch  2, 1961,  the  members  of  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  pre- 
sented a  Joint  statement  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  delegation  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  additional  Judicial  man- 
power for  our  State. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  proposal 
advanced  by  us  in  this  statement  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  our  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eral courts.  We  believe  that  the  facts 
fully  Justify  our  request  for  an  additional 
Judge  for  each  of  the  three  Federal 
judicial  districts  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  our  colleagues 
will  concur  in  our  thinking  if  they  are 
fully  apprised  of  the  di£Bcult  situation 
now  confronting  our  Federal  courts  in 
our  State.  It  is  because  of  this  feeling 
that  I  request  that  the  joint  statement 
of  our  delegation  be  printed  in  the  Con- 

6BKS8IONAL  RKCORD: 

Joorr  Statbmknt  or  thk   Nobth  CaaouMA 
CoMoacsaioNAi.  Dslboation  Pkxskntxd  on 

TlwttAi.w  or  THK  DBJBOATION  BT  RCPaXSXNTA- 

nvs  BABn.  L.  WmiBwm  Bbtobb  thx  Com- 
inmx  ON  THX  JxTDiciABT  ov  THX  HouBX  or 
Rbpbbbbntatitxs  on  Mabch  3,  1961 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  North 
Carcrilna  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
respectfully  request  that  Subcommittee  No.  6 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  amend 
HJl.  2226  enUUed  "a  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  Judges  and  for  other  purposes."  The 
bill  presently  provides  for  two  additional 
circuit  Judges  for  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  and  for  one  additional 
roving  district  judge  for  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  proposal  for  the 
two  additional  circuit  judges.  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  this  increase  is  desirable 
and  necessary. 

With  equal  fervor  we  recommend  that  the 
bill  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  additional  district  judges  to 
serve  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  with  each 
of  our  preeent  Federal  districts  in  North 
Carolina  being  furnished  an  additional  judge. 

The  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics  of  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  the 
United  States  Courts  recently  made  a  very 
illimiinating  study  of  the  Federal  court  con- 
ditions In  the  State  of  North  Carolina.    In 


this  study  It  was  pointed  out  that  In  1960 
the  criminal  caseload  per  judgeship  In  the 
middle  district  of  North  Carolina  was  tbe 
highest  in  86  districts  and  that  the  criminal 
caseload  during  the  past  5  years  had  been 
running  4  to  6  times  higher  than  tbe  na- 
tional average  per  judgeship.  It  was  further 
pointed  out  in  this  report  that  the  criminal 
caseload  in  tbe  western  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  past  6  years  has  exceeded  tbe 
national   average   from   two   to   four   times. 

Addressing  itself  to  tbe  situation  in  tbe 
eastern  district  of  North  Carolina  during  tbe 
past  5  years,  the  report  pointed  out  that 
usually  the  criminal  caseload  per  judgeship 
in  this  district  Is  the  highest  In  tbe  86  dis- 
tricts, although  in  1960  tbe  caseload  was  the 
second  highest — the  first  place  going  to  the 
middle  district  of  NorUi  Carolina — and  that 
this  caseload  In  the  middle  district  is  from 
4  to  6  times  greater  than  the  national 
average. 

In  the  eastern  district  the  civil  caseload 
during  the  past  5  years  has  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average.  In  the  middle  and  western 
districts  during  tbe  past  5  years  tbe  number 
of  civil  cases  commenced  per  judgeship  has 
been  slightly  lower  than  tbe  national  aver- 
age, but  it  has  been  foimd  that  the  heavy 
volume  of  criminal  work  confronting  tbe 
judges  in  those  two  districts  has  {X'eeented 
a  great  problem  in  bringing  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  to  prompt  trial. 

In  each  of  the  three  districts  in  North 
Carolina  tbe  records  show  a  larger  than  nor- 
mal number  of  trials  begun.  In  the  middle 
district  during  1960,  167  trials  were  com- 
menced, in  tbe  western  district  119  trials 
were  commenced,  and  in  tbe  eastern  district 
132  trials  were  commenced,  as  compared  to 
a  national  average  of  40  cases  commenced 
per  judge.  These  figures  do  not  Include  tbe 
number  of  cases  that  were  disposed  of  with- 
out trial.  We  would  further  point  out  that 
during  1960  tbe  number  of  cases  flled  in  our 
three  North  Carolina  districts  far  exceeded 
tbe  national  average  of  328  cases  per  Judge- 
ship. In  the  eastern  district  there  were  772 
cases,  in  the  middle  district  773  cases,  and 
in  tbe  western  district  567  cases.  This  gives 
a  combined  overload  for  the  three  districts 
of  1,128  cases  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age. When  computed  agiUnst  tbe  national 
average  of  328  cases,  we  find  that  these  1960 
statistics  justify  3.44  additional  judges  in 
our  State.  Using  tbe  same  approach  to  the 
1969  experience  in  North  Carolina  Federal 
courts  as  comp>ared  to  the  national  average, 
we  can  justify  3.78  additional  Judges  in  our 
Federal  coxuts  of  North  Carolina. 

Using  the  eastern  district  of  North  Carolina 
as  an  illustration  of  the  critical  sitiuition 
existing  in  our  State,  we  would  point  out  to 
the  committee  certain  Interesting  and  illu- 
minating facts.  The  eastern  district  consists 
ot  44  counties  having  an  area  of  24,183 
square  mUes.  The  area  of  this  district  is 
larger  than  that  ol  either  of  the  following 
States:  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Connecti- 
cut. New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maryland,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Furthermore,  the  population  of  tbe  eastern 
district  of  North  Carolina  (1,791,880,  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  censu.<})  Ls  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  combined  States  of  Delaware, 
New  Hampwbire,  and  Rhode  Island,  with  a 
population  of  1,912,701,  which  three  States 
are  served  by  five  U.S.  district  judges. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  with  an  area 
of  24,080  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
1,860,421  (1960  census)  is  substantially 
similar  to  tbe  eastern  district  in  both  area 
and  population.  Yet,  West  Virginia  has  two 
districts  served  by  three  UJ3.  district  Judges. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  tbe  States 
above  mentioned,  which  are  comparable  in 
size  to  tbe  eastern  district,  have  the  follow- 
ing available  Federal  Judicial  manpower: 
Rhode  Island,  one  district  judge;  Delaware. 
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three  district  judges;  Connecticut,  two  dis- 
trict judges  with  tlir««  additional  recom- 
mended In  H.R.  2390:  New  Jersey,  seven 
district  judges  wtth  on«  additional  recom- 
mended In  H.R.  2336:  Massachusetts,  five 
district  judges  with  one  additional  recom- 
mended In  H.R.  2330;  Itew  Hampshire,  one 
district  judge;  Vermont,  one  district  judge; 
Maryland,  two  district  Judges  with  two  addi- 
tional recommended  In  H.R.  2236;  and  West 
Virginia,  three  district  judges. 

We  would  further  point  out  to  thr  sub- 
committee that  the  thr«e  Federal  districts  In 
North  Carolina  are  comparable  In  the  popu- 
lation being  served  by  each  of  the  district 
courts  In  the  44-county  eastern  district  the 
1960  population  was  1,791,880;  In  the  28- 
county  middle  district  the  1960  population 
was  1  514  918:  and  In  the  28-county  western 
district  the  I960  popnlatlon  was  1.249  357 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tot.il  1960 
populati'jn  being  served  by  these  three  dis- 
tricts In  North  Carolina  Is  4.556.155 

When  we  compare  the  judicial  manpower 
available  now  and  as  proposed  In  H  R  2226 
with  North  Carolina's  neighboring  States  of 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  we 
see  that  a  great  disparity  exists  We  hasten 
to  explain  that  In  selecting  these  neighbor- 
ing States  for  discussion  we  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  Intimating  that  they  have  an  excess 
of  district  Judges  under  the  present  law  or 
under  the  proposals  now  being  made  in  H  R 
2226  Tliese  States  are  mentioned  merely  to 
show  the  disparity  which  exists  as  far  as 
our  State  Is  concerned. 

In  South  Carolina,  according  to  the  1960 
census  reports,  there  are  2.382.594  people. 
The  State  has  two  Federal  districts  with  a 
total  of  three  district  judges  under  the 
present  law.  H.R.  3226  provides  for  un  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  that  State,  which 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  four  dis- 
trict Judges  to  serve  &  population  of  tUghUy 
more  than  oue-half  at  the  total  populatiou 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  SUte  of  Tennessee  there  are  3  .S67.- 
089  people,  according  to  the  1960  census. 
There  are  three  Federal  districts  In  that 
State  with  four  district  Judges  now  serving. 
H.R.  2226  provides  for  three  additional 
judges  for  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Thus  It 
will  be  seen  that  enactment  of  H  R.  2226 
would  result  In  that  State  having  7 
judges  to  serve  1  million  fewer  pe<iple  than 
would  be  served  b]r  a  total  of  4  district 
Judges  which  North  Carolina  would  have  Lf 
H  R.  2226  is  passed  as  now  written. 

The  State  of  Virglnl*  with  a  population 
of  3.966.949  now  has  5  Federal  district 
judges.  There  would  be  no  increase  In  Vir- 
ginias judicial  manpower  under  H  R.  2226. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  without  any  Increase  in 
Judgeships  in  Virginia  there  will  still  t>e  a 
great  disparity  in  judicial  manpower  between 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  even  though 
H  R  2226  may  be  enacted  as  presently 
written. 

We  would  further  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Federal  court  structure  in 
North  Carolina  since  the  creation  of  the 
middle  district  In  1937  at  which  tune  the 
latest  census  figures  (1920)  showed  that 
North  Carolina  had  a  p<ipulation  of 
2.559.123. 

When  the  1920  population  is  compared  to 
the  l'J60  population  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  North  Carolina  is  a  State  in  which 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  there  will  be 
any  reduction  in  demands  upon  the  Federal 
Judiciary 

The  middle  and  western  districts  of  North 
Carolina  each  serve  the  area  known  as  the 
Piedmont  A  cursory  examination  of  popu- 
lation trends  as  reflected  by  the  recent  de- 
cennial census  will  Indicate  that  it  is  one  of 
the  faster  growing  areas  In  our  Nation  It 
must  be  recognized,  therefore,  that  the  case- 


load situation  confronting  the  district  co»irt« 
in  each  of  North  Carolinas  three  districts 
will  worsen  rather  than  improve  In  the 
future 

We  have  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
three  additional  jiidges  apportioned  at  the 
rate  of  one  for  each  of  our  Federal  districts 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  by  the  Federal  district 
courts  of  North  Carolina  Furthermore,  we 
feel  that  even  this  relief  will  be  only  tempo- 
rary in  nature  since  all  trends  and  statistics 
Would  indicate  that  in  the  not-too-dlstant 
future  It  will  no  dinibt  become  necessary  to 
create  an  additional  district  or  districts  In 
order  to  cope  with  the  conditions  confront- 
inij  the  Federal  durts  in  our  St.ite  Thl.s 
will  be  particularly  true  of  the  eastern 
district  of  North  C.ir.  .!ln;i 

We  resp>ect.'ul!y  rec^immenfl  the.'-ef  >re  that 
this  sul)commlttee  approve  an  amendment 
to  H  R  2226  to  provide  an  addltiMna!  district 
Judjje  for  each  of  the  three  Peder.il  districts 
m  North  Carolina 

Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr.  US  Senat..r  n 
Everett  JoRD.A.N,  US  Senator,  UrRaear 
C  BoNNiR.  Member  of  Congress.  1st 
District.  L  H  Foi  KTAIN.  Member  of 
Congress.  2d  District;  Davio  N  Hzm- 
DcssoN.  Member  of  C' ingress.  :\<\  Dis- 
trict. HaSolo  D  Coolkt.  Meml)er  of 
Cun^reas.  4th  District.  Ralph  J  Scott. 
Member  of  Coni^reiis,  5th  District, 
IIosACE  R  KoRNEGAV.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Cth  Dt.strlct;  Ai  ton  Lennon. 
Member  of  Conjjress.  7th  District;  A 
Pail  Kitcmin  Member  of  Conjrress. 
«th  District;  Hugh  Alxxakdex.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  9th  District.  Cra>lss 
R.  Jonas.  Member  of  Congreaa.  10th 
District,  BAiiL  L  WHiTtNta.  Member 
of  Congress.  11th  District,  Rot  A 
Tatlos.  Member  of  Congress.  12lh 
District. 


Tbomat   Garrisue   Masaryk 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  ttie  house  of  representatives 
Thursday.  March  9.  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  Czechoslovak  statesman  of  the 
20th  century,  Thomas  Garnyue  Masa- 
rj'k,  was  the  son  of  a  humble  coachman, 
born  111  years  ago  today.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  hia  country  wa.s  ruled  from 
Vienna  and  his  people  were  sufTennK 
under  Austro-Hungarian  autocracy.  By 
the  time  of  his  death  87  years  later  his 
country  was  liberated.  It  had  become  a 
stronghold  of  freedom  and  democracy, 
and  his  people  were  enjoyinfj  their  nchly 
dt'served  freedom  m  peace 

In  bringing  about  .such  progressive  and 
.startling  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  his 
people  Masaryk  himself  played  a  lead- 
ing and  very  important  role.  Through- 
out his  Ion?  mature  life  he  was  then- 
leader,  their  teacher,  their  .spokesman  m 
the  Parliament  in  Vienna  and  m  the 
capitals  of  Euroi^.  and  the  tireless 
champion  of  their  righteous  cause  for 
freedom. 

As  a  man  of  excoptional  ability  and 
wide  learning.  Masaryk  performed  all 
his  self-imposed  tasks,  eminently  well, 
and  with  consummate  skill  He  was 
the  foundmt,'  father  and  Ihv  fust  Pre.si- 


dent  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  For 
nearly  two  decades  he  guided  the  destiny 
of  his  people,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  venerated  by  hia  coimtry 
aiid  by  all  lovers  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 


Addrett  by  Hon.  Robcri  E.  Jobci  Before 
tkc  Pacific  Refioaal  Road  Conference 
of  tbe  laternatioBal  Road  Federation  at 
Sydney,  Australia,  on  February  27, 
1961 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or     NKW     YilSK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEN  TAT  IVES 

Thursday.  March  9.  1961 

Mr  BUCKLEY  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  believe  that  other  Members 
of  the  Congress  would  be  interested  In 
reading  a  si)eech  made  by  Congressman 
lioBERT  E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Con- 
gressman JoNts  headed  a  delegation 
con.sistlng  of  Congressman  Frank  SMrrn, 
of  Ml.ssi^.sippi.  and  Congressman  Frank 
Cl.\hk.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Pacific 
Regional  Road  Conference  of  the  Lntex- 
p.ational  Road  Federation  at  Sydney, 
Ausfralia,  on  February  27,  1961.  Con- 
grr5;sman  Jonks  made  this  address  be- 
fore delegates  of  17  southeastern  Pacific 
nations.  Tlic  press  of  all  these  nations 
leported  our  colleagues  speech  in  full, 
and  praised  it  extravagantly.  All  said 
he  had  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
explainin.:;  American  democracy  in 
action,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  many: 

On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  the  Con- 
err%*  of  the  United  States,  we  wUh  to  tb&uic 
\ou  for  the  cordial  and  warm  reception  we 
liave  had  since  being  In  your  country. 

We  attend  this  conference  to  listen  and  to 
learn 

The  profits  of  these  discussions  and  de- 
liberations wilt  be  carried  bark  and  rcp^^rted 
to  o';r  com.mlttee  and  our  Congress 

We  are  proud  and  pleased  to  participate 
In   this  international   iictlvlty 

The  Unlt»d  States  of  America  Is  overlaid 
with  a  network  of  nearly  3 '  i  mlU!"n  mlle-s 
of  roatis  and  streets  The  qtuillty  of  the 
cleinocrutlc  form  of  government  which  we 
enjoy  today  In  a  large  measure  is  attested 
by  this  hallmarlv.  For  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual is  the  basic  ingredient  of  our  de- 
mocracy And  this  hallniaric  of  roads  in- 
sures one  form  of  freedom-  the  freedom  of 
movement  for  ovir  cltizen:5  to  al!  parts  of 
I'ur    tountry. 

Bcrau.se  of  this  freedom,  ours  h.u.  truly 
become  a  iiiitlon  of  movement  La.st  yeur. 
our  ciiuens  traveled  over  720  billion  vehicle 
nult's  in  the  75  million  pab^enger  cars, 
trucics,  ,inU  bu^es  \*e  h.ive  on  ovir  highways 
t   day 

Tr.ivel.  tliey  say.  is  broadening  I  believe 
tliai  this  vast  amount  't  travel  over  our 
road.s  and  streets  not  only  hu.s  btoaUeued  but 
also  iios  unified  our  people  to  an  ever-m- 
creabing  extent,  they  have  devel(>pecl  a  better 
mutuiil  understanding  of  the  p>e<>ple.  the  In- 
du.Htry.  the  agriculture,  the  resources,  aiul 
the  problems  which  are  charai  lerlst  ic  of  the 
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various  sectlona  of  this  country.  Ttaroush 
better  understanding  there  hai  come  greater 
unity. 

Our  citizens  have  developed  au  under- 
standing of  what  highway  transportation 
means  to  them— Individually  and  aa  a  free 
nation.  I  believe  thU  because  In  1966. 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
the  people  of  our  country  nuule  a  decision 
to  implement  the  greatest  public  works  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  anywhere  In  the 
world  Passage  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  195«  launched  the  greaUy  increased 
program  of  highway  construction  and  im- 
provement that  is  now  underway  In  our 
country. 

This  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  like  Ita 
predecessors  since  the  first  one  which  was 
passed  In  1916  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  Federal  participation  In  the 
cost  of  constructing  and  Improving  roads  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  Of  the  8.6 
million  miles  of  roads  and  streets  we  have, 
over  850.000  have  been  included  In  these 
Federal-aid  systems.  The  remainder  of  the 
roads  and  streets  are  constructed  and  Im- 
proved by  State,  county,  and  local  highway 
agencies  and  by  the  toll  road  authorities 
with  funds  available  to  them. 

The  Federal -aid  program  U  carried  out  as 
a  partnership  between  the  States,  repre- 
sented by  their  highway  departmenta,  and 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  reprearated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Each  partner  haa 
well-defined  responsibilities.  The  State 
highway  departments  initiate  programa.  pre- 
pare plans,  spec  Ideations,  and  estimates, 
award  contracts,  supervise  construction,  and 
maintain  completed  projects.  The  Bureau  la 
responsible  for  approving  the  Statea'  pro- 
posals at  each  aUge  and  for  Insiulng  that 
completed  projects  sre  adequately  main- 
tained. 

This  partnership  has  stood  the  test  In  our 
40  years  of  Federal -aid  highway  programa  In 
excellent  fashion.  The  many  problema  en- 
countered have  been  resolved  mainly 
through  the  spirit  of  mutual  req;>ect  and 
mutual  cooperation  that  has  dereloped. 
The  seasoning  over  the  years  has  qualified 
this  partnership  to  carry  out  the  praaant 
program  efflciently,  economically,  and  ea- 
pedltloualy. 

Tbe  expanded  program  was  based  upon  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  needed  Improvements 
In  the  light  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  them.  This  is  a  sound  bualnaaa  ap- 
proach. These  studies  are  made  oooatantly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  with  the  oo- 
operatlon  of  the  State  highway  departments. 
They  give  us  in  Congress  a  basis  for  evalu- 
ating the  highway  needs  of  the  Nation  by 
comparison  with  the  needs  tar  other  public 
works,  for  public  health,  for  agrlcxilture.  for 
education,  for  defense,  and  for  the  many 
other  programs  iJi  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  parUcl{>ates.  Appropriate  legisla- 
tion is  drafted  liirgely  on  the  basis  of  theae 
evaluations  so  that  the  investment  In  high- 
ways will  return  a  profit  to  the  Nation  In 
the  beneflu  that;  wUl  be  received. 

The  construction  ami  Improvement  of 
roads  has  been  a  profitable  Investment  In  our 
country.  The  late  Coounlssloner  of  Public 
Roads,  Thomas  H.  MacDonald.  In  dlacuaalng 
highway  transportation  and  wealth,  once 
stated.  "We  were  not  a  wealthy  Nation  when 
we  began  improving  our  highways.  But  the 
roads  themselves  helped  us  create  a  new 
wealth,  in  business  and  Industry,  and  land 
values.  So  it  was  not  our  wealth  that  made 
our  highways  possible.  Rather,  It  waa  our 
highways  that  made  our  wealth  poaalble." 
This  relationship  between  highway  trana- 
portatlon  and  our  economy  Is  well  docu- 
mented. Down  through  the  years,  ctprvea 
showing  the  dollar  value  of  the  groaa  na- 
tional product,  and  the  motor  vdilcniar 
miles  of  travel  on  our  roads  and  streets,  have 
paralleled  each  other  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
We  anticipate  that  our  gross  national  fntxl- 
uct.  which  m  I960  was  about  $600  billion. 


will  reach  nearly  a  trillion  dollars  in  the 
next  16  years.  I>iu-lng  the  same  period  we 
anticipate  traffic  to  increase  so  that  some 
1.1  million  motor  vehicles  will  travel  an- 
nually almost  1.2  billion  miles  over  our 
highways. 

We  have  implemented  this  tremendous 
highway  program  in  part,  therefore,  so  that 
our  citizens  will  benefit  from  continued 
economic  growth.  The  roads  we  are  build- 
ing now,  not  only  will  satisfy  the  pressing 
needs  of  today,  but  also  will  provide  adequate 
hl^way  transportation  for  the  vehicles  of 
the  future.  Since  we  have  seen  the  inter- 
dependence of  our  economy  and  highway 
transportation,  it  is  clear  that  tbe  highway 
program  of  today  is  indeed  a  factoi*  that  is 
shaping  the  structure  and  magnitude  of  our 
future  economy. 

In  providing  highway  Improvements  to  In- 
sure future  economic  growth,  many  prob- 
lems are  encountered,  particularly  In  urban 
areas.  This  is  largely  attrlbutal  to  the  pro- 
found Influence  which  modern  highways 
have  upon  such  areas.  But  we  havci  learned 
that  problems  more  often  than  not,  can  be 
eonvM'ted  to  opportunities  by  thote  of  vi- 
sion and  vigor. 

It  takes  both  vision  and  vigor  to  tjid  solu- 
tions to  the  complex  problems  Involved  in 
planning  future  highway  systems  '^hat  will 
adequately  serve  all  the  needs  of  our  ex- 
panding urban  areas.  These  needs  ere  many. 
Growing  populations,  industrial  expansion, 
residential  developments,  and  other  public 
works  programs,  are  Just  a  few  of  the  traffic 
generating  factors  which  must  be  considered, 
'nie  closest  cooperation  between  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  which  ha^e  related 
responsibilities  is  essential  If  the  problems 
Involved  are  to  be  converted  to  opporttinltles. 

A  coordinated,  long-range  plan  for  high- 
way Improvements  In  an  urban  area  is  an 
Important  aid  to  restoring  order  to  these 
congested  communities.  These  Improve- 
ments can  help  to  channel  facilities  for  in- 
dustry, conunerce,  and  business  into  loca- 
tions planned  for  economic  growth.  They 
can  also  aid  In  chaiuiellng  other  community 
activities  such  as  schools,  residential  devel- 
(^ments.  shopping  centers,  etc.,  into  areas 
selected  In  the  long-range  plan  for  the  or- 
derly development  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs. 

Such  a  plan  must  be  djmamlc.  It  must  be 
subject  to  continuing  review  and  revision  as 
changing  conditions  warrant.  Wc  are  now 
beginning  to  get  completed  section  of  the 
netwwk  of  expressways  and  their  supporting 
new  and  improved  roads  and  streets  in  many 
tirban  areas.  The  completion  of  'Jiese  new 
and  Improved  highway  transportation  facili- 
ties tuually  acts  as  a  catalyst  for  other  lu-ban 
area  develc^ment  activities. 

For  Instance,  the  taking  of  right-of-way 
for  a  new  expressway  may  give  impetus  to 
the  program  for  rehabilitating  blighted  sec- 
tions of  tirban  areas  if  there  has  l>een  coor- 
dinated planning  of  these  activities.  As 
these  programs  progress,  the  need  to  relocate 
facilities,  businesses,  industries,  and  service 
facilities  will  stimulate  tbe  development  of 
areas  planned  for  these  needs. 

Growth  trends  develop  during  these  activi- 
ties. These  must  be  studied  for  they  may 
require  adjustments  in  the  planned  high- 
way network.  As  movement  replaces  con- 
gestion on  the  roads  and  streets  in  urban 
areaa.  the  true  benefits  from  safer  and  more 
effldent  highway  transportation  begin  to 
take  size.  Frequently,  the  new  and  improved 
roads  and  streets  bring  benefits  that  exceed 
eatlmatee  and  require  revisions  in  the  over- 
all plan  to  provide  for  greater  growth  than 
was  anticipated. 

We  are  beginning  to  get  better  informa- 
tion upon  the  economic  Impact  of  improved 
highway  transportation.  A  report  was  re- 
cently submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  This  was  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  with  the  co- 


operation of  the  State  highway  departments. 
It  stunmarlzed  the  results  of  studies  that 
have  been  made  on  the  economic,  social,  and 
other  impacts  of  highway  improvements  In 
both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

It  was  found  that  highway  improvements 
bring  about  changes  in  accessibility  which 
in  turn  result  in  changes  in  land  use  and 
land  values.  In  studies  of  changes  in  land 
values  along  major  highway  improvements 
in  urban  areas  it  was  found  that  Industrial 
property  values  Increased  17.6  percent  annu- 
ally, commercial  property  increased  10.4  per- 
cent, and  residential  property  8.5  percent. 
tJnlmproved  land  Increased  12.5  percent  per 
year.  The  average  annual  Increase  of  all 
property  values  In  these  categories  was  9.3 
percent. 

In  many  Instances  anticipated  change  in 
land  use  due  to  the  greater  accessibility  is 
a  contributing  factor  to  the  Increase  In  land 
value.  For  example,  the  conversion  of  farm 
or  unimproved  land  to  an  industrial  prop- 
erty along  a  major  highway  improvement 
would  normally  be  followed  by  a  sharp  In- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  land  since  Indus- 
try is  considered  to  be  a  highly  productive 
use  for  land.  In  the  selection  of  new  loca- 
tions several  factors  are  normally  considered, 
most  of  which  would  relate  to  highways. 
These  Include  the  availability  of  a  labor 
force,  and  since  about  70  percent  of  our  la- 
bor fcwce  travels  to  and  from  their  place  of 
work  by  automobile,  the  availability  of  high- 
ways would  be  an  important  criteria.  High- 
ways also  would  be  Important  to  the  efficient 
transportation  of  raw  materials  to  an  indus- 
trial site  and  the  movement  of  finished  prod- 
ucts to  the  market.  Improved  highways  of 
modern  design  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  relocation  of  Industries  to  indus- 
trial parks  in  rural  areas. 

The  single  fanolly  residence  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  land  in  urban  areas.  Prom  50 
to  75  percent  of  land  use  in  our  cities  is  used 
for  this  pxupoee.  Ctirrent  trends  increase 
the  importance  of  residential  development 
In  planning  long-range  highway  Improve- 
ments. In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  for 
example,  not  only  is  the  population  growing 
but  It  Is  also  shifting.  In  1960,  43.8  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  State  resided  In 
urban  areas  while  66i2  was  nu'al.  The  1960 
census  shows  that  54.8  percent  of  our  people 
now  reside  In  the  urban  areas  and  only  45.2 
percent  are  In  the  rural  areas.  Highway 
improvements,  therefore,  can  benefit  the 
conununlty  by  opening  up  new  areas  for 
needed  residential  developments  In  urban 
areas. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  benefits  of 
highway  Improvements  in  expediting  the  re- 
habilitation of  blighted  areas  In  our  cities. 
Removal  of  undesirable  structures  and  re- 
placing them  with  highways  of  modern, 
clean  design  helps  make  this  tirban  area  a 
more  attractive  place  In  which  to  live  and  to 
do  business. 

Highway  Improvements  bring  similar  bene- 
fits to  rural  areas.  They  Increase  the  value 
of  farmlands  by  making  them  more  acces- 
sible to  market  and  to  sources  of  supply. 
They  open  up  new  areas  of  natural  resources. 
They  provide  access  to  resorts  and  other 
places  of  recreation  for  all  our  people.  They 
have  been  a  means  of  bringing  our  chUdren 
into  consolidated  schools  where  better  edu- 
cational facilities  are  available.  They  mean 
better  mall,  medical,  and  other  services  to 
our  residents  in  rural  areas. 

All  of  our  people  will  benefit  from  this 
highway  improvement  program  upon  which 
we  are  embtu-ked  for  this  is  a  balanced 
program.  All  classes  of  roads  from  the 
low  tralBc  farm-to-market  type  to  the  multi- 
land  high  speed  expressways  carrying  large 
volumes  of  traffic  will  be  constructed  or  im- 
proved for  all  are  needed  to  develop  the 
maximum  benefit  fw  our  people  in  safety. 
welfare,  and  continued  economic  growth. 

Within  ttie  Federal-aid  highway  systems 
that  will  be  improved  Is  a  network  of  41,000 
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mUe*  of  roads  th»t  comprises  the  trunkMne 
system  of  the  UnltMl  States. 

The  Interstate  SjFVtaoi  has  been  planned 
as  the  trunklln*  blfbway  system  of  the 
United  States.  It  wHI  link  together  90  per- 
cent of  tlie  cltlce  hATtng  populations  of 
50.000  or  more,  aa  well  as  many  smaller  cities 
and  towns.  It  will  ssrre  well  over  half  of 
the  urban  and  almost  half  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

The  system  Includes  only  l  2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  mileage  of  roads  and 
streets  but,  when  It  Is  Improved  to  the  high 
standards  adopted.  It  Is  expected  to  carry  20 
percent  of  all  trafflc.  It  will  be  of  Invaluable 
benefit  to  long-distance  passenger-car  bus 
and  truck  travel,  and  will  serve  equally  well 
relatively  short  range  travel  along  us  lines. 
and  Important  needs  of  suburban  and  urban 
trafflc.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  re- 
duction of  trafflc  accidents  through  m(xlern- 
Izatlon  of  the  system  will  sa-.e  3  500  hves  a 
year 

The  highways  that  now  approximate  the 
routes  of  the  Interstate  System  have  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  Nation  s  In- 
dustrial assembly  line.  Raw  material  goods 
m  process,  and  finished  products  move  end- 
lessly over  these  routes.  8o  also  in  and  near 
the  cities,  move  g^eat  streams  of  workers. 
driving  from  home  to  factories  mills,  offices. 
and  stores.  The  Department  of  IJefense 
considers  the  system  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  It  will  provide  valuable 
escape  routes  In  case  of  emergenry  ev  cua- 
tton  of  cities. 

This  Interstate  System  will  be  supported 
by  concurrent  Improvements  as  needed  on 
the  remainder  of  the  Pederal-aid  systems 
The  urgency  of  the  need  for  completion  of 
these  Improvements  was  recognized  by  Con- 
gress. We  directed  In  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation  that  the  rate  of  con.structian  in- 
cluding the  Interstate  System  be  accelerated 
The  other  roads  and  streets  In  the  country 
also  are  being  Improved  as  rripidly  .la  funds 
are  available 

We  have  seen  the  benefits  of  highway 
Improvements  not  only  at  home  hut  also 
abroad.  Some  of  the  countries  which  we 
have  assisted  In  their  road  programs  are 
represented  here  today.  We  have  seen  the 
Improvements  In  the  economy  the  welfare. 
the  health,  and  the  social  activities  of  people 
all  over  the  world  which  come.  In  a  large 
measure,  where  adequate  systems  of  roads 
are  provided  to  meet  their  highway  trans- 
portation needs. 

The  dollars  Invested  In  highway  construc- 
tion and  Improvement  have  been  shown  to 
bring  direct  beneflits  to  highway  users  on 
the  order  of  1  to  3.  But  the  Indirect  bene- 
fits— the  lives  saved,  the  production  cost 
reductions,  the  tlmesavlngs.  and  many 
others — have  led  most  of  us  in  Congress  to 
support  highway  legislation  to  develop  these 
benefits  for  our  people. 

A  most  Important  conslder.iti'>n  is  that 
good  roads  give  ovir  people  that  freedom  of 
movement  that  is  the  hallmark  of  a  free 
people 
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Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  Johan 
Ludvig  Runeberg.  the  distinguished  son 
of  a  Swedish  sea  captain,  was  bom  in 
Finland,  in  1804.  In  the  mid- 19th  cen- 
tury, he  became  the  national  poet  of 
Plnlarul,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


in  1877.  he  was  venerated  both  in  Fin- 
land and  in  Sweden. 

Runeberg  was  a  gifted,  well  beloved 
poet,  and  he  showed  unusual  interest  in 
popular  poetry  and  folklore  He  cut 
short  his  college  studies  at  tlie  Univer- 
sity of  Abo.  and  traveled  through  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  learninK  many 
popular  soncs  by  heart  I  ater  when  he 
began  to  compose  his  own  versr.s.  popu- 
lai"  songs  served  h.m  W..11  a.s  models 

In  1848  he  achievei  urtat  popular  .suc- 
cess with  the  publication  of  his  .series  of 
poems  on  the  war  of  independence  of 
1808  Thi.s  series  made  him  Finland's 
national  poet,  her  poe*.  laureate  All  his 
poetry  .shows  great  on'iinality  and  im- 
mense power,  and  l.io  poems  form  an 
enduring  link  betwttMi  Iho  P'lnni^h  and 
Swedish  people.  Honor  goes  to  the 
memory  of  this  meat  national  and  inter- 
national i>oct  immortal  Ruiuberv.  of 
Finland. 


Dr.  John  A.  Clements   Named   the 
Feijeral  Civil  Servaat  of  the  Year 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REM.XRKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    l«.*RYLAND 

IN  TirS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday   March  9    1961 

Mr  FRIEDEI,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1961  Dr  John  A 
Clements  was  awarded  a  certificate  a-s 
the  Federal  Civil  Servant  of  tlie  Year 
1960  by  the  Federal  Business  Association 
of  Maryland.  It  was  given  him  in  recog- 
nition of  hi.s  physiolo<7ical  research  which 
led  to  development  of  the  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  method  which  is 
now  acknowledged  a.s  a  «reat  contribu- 
tion in  the  saving  of  human  hves. 

Dr.  Clements,  who  lives  in  the  OreaUn- 
Baltimore  area,  is  a  medical  research 
.specialist  at  the  Army  Chemical  Center. 
Edgewood,  Md.  In  addition  to  this  work. 
i:>r.  Clements  lectures  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  on  anesthesiology  and 
also  is  a  frequent  participant  in  various 
medical  research  projects  throughout 
the  country 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
have  been  a  member  of  a  comniittee 
consisting  of  the  Right  Reverend  Noble 
C  Powell,  Episcopal  bi.shop  of  Man.- 
land;  Mr  Sterling  Noel,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Baltimore  News-Post,  and 
myself,  which  finally  select<^d  Dr.  Clem- 
ents for  thi.s  well-deserved  honor. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Servant  of  the  Year  awards  is  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  individuals  and  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  competence 
and  devotion  of  Federal  employees  and 
to  encourage  improvement  in  managing 
and  transacting  Federal  busine.ss.  Tlie 
organization  presenting  these  awardii 
was  established  In  1923  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  Government  business 

Miss  Bertha  D.  Baldwin,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics.  Is  the  president  of  the 
organization  and  Mr.  Frank  E  Quinn. 
director  of  the  Maryland  regional  of- 
fice oX  the  Veterans   Administration,  is 


chairman    of    its   Civil   Servant   of    the 
Year  Committee 

The  Federal  Business  A.ssociation  of 
Maryland  deserves  commendation  for 
Its  excellent  work  in  bringing  into  closer 
relationship  the  representatives  of  the 
\ariou.s  Ciovcitinient  departments  and 
independent  Government  organizations 
located  in  Maryland  in  order  to  foster 
principhs  of  tx-onomy  and  efficiency  in 
the  ir.nns.iction  of  Government  busi- 
nes.s  That  i.s  the  reason  I  wish  to  brin'^ 
this  to  the  attention  uf  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congreis  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  public  in  i;cneral. 


Tho  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Inau^^ural 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 

EXTEN^^ION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

0»       tL>WA 

IN    I  HE  HOLSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVEb 

Thunday.  March  9.  1961 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker  on 
Saturday.  March  4,  1961.  it  was  the  will 
of  Congress  to  commemorate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  first  inaugural  of 
President  Abraham  Lancoln.  An  appro- 
priate ceremony  for  this  occasion  took 
place  at  II  a  m.  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol 

I  was  privileged  to  have  a  lole  in  this 
ceremony  and  was  pleased  that  we  were 
ble.sscd  with  good  weather  so  that  tlie 
some  20,000  who  gathered  there  and 
those  who  ^aw  and  heard  the  program 
on  radio  and  television  could  relive  this 
ereat  moment  In  history 

Those  of  you  who  shared  in  this  rich 
experience  can  testify  that  what  we 
heard  and  saw  on  tliat  day  will  be  one 
of  tlie  higlilights  of  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial observance,  and  that  it,  too.  will 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  historic  cort- 
tributions  to  our  heritage 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  Members 
could  not  be  present  and  thousands  of 
oUiers  had  to  miss  the  event  because  of 
the  travel  distance  involved  and  because 
of  other  commitments.  It  is  appropri- 
ate, therefore,  that  we  provide  for  the 
entire  program,  just  as  It  took  place, 
with  the  remarks  of  our  beloved  Speaker 
and  the  address  of  the  distinguished 
American  author.  Carl  Sandburg,  be 
printed  m  the  Congressional  Rccoid  so 
that  It  can  be  preserved  for  all  time  and 
made  available  to  others  who  may  he 
interested  to  have  a  copy  of  the  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  commemoration  ceremony 
in  its  entirety  in  the  Congrkssional  Rec- 
ord    The  program  follows: 

The  Ijnt<51.n  IvfvcT-a.M  Commt MoR^TTo^f 

PaOG«AM 

I  Mujiklc  the  US.  Marine  Baud.  Lt  Col 
Albert  r  Schoepper.  US.  Marine  Corps, 
conducting  i 

iSr.  .ScHWCNCSi.  I  present  the  Reverend 
EKjniild  W  M*yberry.  of  the  St  Johns  Epis- 
copal Church,  for   the  Uuocatlon. 

Rev.    Dr.    Matbxrxt.  Let    ua    pray. 

Oh.  God.  who  movea  among  the  centuries 
us  author,  and  through  faith  In  whom  do 
we,   Itviug   as   m   the  chapters   therein,   find 
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out  our  live*  become  rich.  We  honor  thU 
day.  Thy  servant  Abraham  Llnooln.  who 
standing  here  admidit  a  p«opl*  torn  and 
anguished  did  lUt  hU  spirit  above  tha  fala* 
strength  of  malice  to  Thy  spirit,  and  his  wUl 
beyond  factions  and  strive  to  Thy  perfact 
will,  and  in  Thee  found  his  way  and  his 
Nation's  way,  so  may  ws  with  his  stmpUctty 
of  heart  find  Thee  In  the  complexltlM  of  our 
day.  In  the  self-flvlng  of  ouratfves  to  It, 
Thou  hast  set  out  happiness.  Give  \M,  we 
pray,  the  endurance  to  possess  and  to  dis- 
tribute Thy  peace  and  may  the  blessing  ct 
Ood  be  amongst  na  and  throiigh  us  illumine 
the  llvee  of  others.  We  ask  It  in  God's 
name.     Amen. 

Mr.  SCHWEMOCL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues, distinguished  guests,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  speaking  for  the  Congress, 
whose  servant  I  am.  I  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  each  and  all  of  you. 

On  a  pillar  to  the  entrance  of  the  Ar- 
chives Building  here  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are   Inscribed   these  words: 

"The  heritage  of  the  past  Is  the  seed  tliat 
brings  forth  the  harvest  of  the  future." 

There  is  no  place  in  our  heritage  from 
which  we  can  take  more  or  better  kernels 
of  wisdom  and  examples  to  plant  In  the 
hearu  of  i>eople  now  with  better  prospects 
for  good  resulu  for  the  future  than  from  the 
life  and  experience  of  our  most  American — 
American  Abratiam  Lincoln. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  and  greet  ail  of  you  here 
and  all  of  you  In  tiie  radio  and  television 
uudlence  who  will  share  In  tills  moving, 
meaningful,  and  momentous  experience  in 
our  national  life,  which  took  place  here  100 
years  ago  today.  ThU  experience,  if  properly 
understood  and  commemorated,  can  do  much 
In  our  day  to  help  us  along  our  difficult  way 
as  we  prepare  ourselves  to  contend  with  the 
struggles  of  our  day. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper,  as  a  part  of  this 
experience,  that  we  listen  to  an  American 
.statesman  and  to  an  American  sage,  poet,  and 
historian  whose  respect  and  reputation  has 
no  peer  In  America. 

Now,  and  first,  It  Is  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  present  a  man  who  has 
had.  Just  as  the  man  we  honor  with  this 
program,  a  tremendous  Influence  for  good 
In  our  country.  A  man  who  has  served  his 
people  and  his  Nation  extremely  well,  and 
longer  as  Speaker  than  any  other  man  ever 
elected  to  the  Congress. 

Ail  of  America  knows  now  that  I  speak 
of  our  beloved  Mr.  Bam  RATsuaM,  ^Miakar 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  now  I 
yield  to  this  great  American  for  such  remarks 
as  he  may  care  to  nu^e. 
Speaker  &am  Ratbukn. 

Sam  Ratbuxn.  Mr  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  Americans,  I  am  happy  to  Jom  the 
chairman  In  welcoming  you  today  on  Capi- 
tol Hill. 

There  are  few  occasions  upon  which  the 
conunlttees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  al- 
low any  sort  of  demonstration  on  tills  plaaa. 
We  Inaugurate  our  Presidents  here,  and 
huve  for  more  than  a  century;  but  we  meet 
i>ere  today  for  a  special  reason,  and  that  is, 
to  reenact  the  Inauguration  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  In  all  of  our  history  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time. 

Prejudice,  hate,  agitation  lirought  aiwut 
the  Civil  War.  I  have  always  thought  if  it 
had  not  been  for  hotheads  m  the  South  and 
the  ina.ie  and  Insane  agitators  of  the  North 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  his  Justice,  his 
fairness,  his  great  stateamanshlp.  would 
have  prevented  the  Civil  War  which  de- 
stroyed the  flower  of  our  young  manhood  in 
this  country  that  at  tliat  time  was  so  sorely 
needed. 

As  a  son  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  who  did 
what  he  thought  was  right.  I  say  for  him 
and  for  myself  after  that  was  over,  he  WM 
proud  our  great  Union  was  preserved;  and 
so,  today  I  come  upon  this  platform,  with 


many  distinguished  people  and  niany  out 
in  front  of  me,  to  say  to  you  as  I  iiave  said 
when  Z  presented  liim  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  short  while  ago,  that  Carl 
Sandburg  hsul  stodled  Lincoln  more  and 
understood  him  iietter  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  written  about  him  since  his  pass- 
ing. 

The  saddest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  border  States  and  the  Southland  was 
for  an  insane  man  to  assassinate  IJncoln. 
Lincoln  was  strong  enough  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  in  the  North  that 
he  could  iiave  prevented,  and  would  have 
prevented,  some  terrible  things  hajipening 
in  some  parts  of  our  l>eloved  country.  But 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  we  hf.ve  for- 
gotten that  prejudice,  we  have  forgotten 
that  hate,  and  today  we  are  proud  mdeed, 
and  I  am  happy  to  welcome  you  on  this  great 
occasion  when  we  celebrate  the  inauguration 
of  that  great  statesman,  that  man  with  a 
heart,  that  man  with  a  heart  of  gold,  and  I 
am  glad  and  1  am  happy,  I  am  honored,  to 
have  the  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  these 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  ScHwxNCEL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sam. 

Our  speaker  is  Inseparably  identified  with 
the  Lincoln  story  and  iU  telimg.  He  has 
devoted  hU  life  to  it.  He  has  lavished  his 
genius  upon  It.  He  has  quickened  it  and 
made  it  endurlngly  a  part  of  ours.  His 
"Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years  and 
the  War  Tears."  are  acknowledged  tlirough- 
out  the  world  as  constituting  "a  noble  mon- 
ument of  American  literature."  It  is  with 
grateful  pride  and  eager  expectancy  that  I 
present  the  magnificent,  the  incomparable 
Carl  Sandburg. 

Mr.  Sakdbttwj.  Perhaps  as  an  old  reporter  I 
could  offer  the  point  of  InfOTmatlon  that 
Mr.  Sam  RATStntif  and  myself  are  agreed  that 
the  crowd  here  today  Is  nearly  doubled  that 
of  100  years  ago  when  that  was  10,000 
listening  to  Lincoln. 

Here  100  years  ago  to  the  day  were  10,000 
people  who  hung  on  the  words  of  the  speaker 
of  the  day.  Beyond  this  Immediate  audi- 
ence were  30  million  people  in  34  States  who 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  saying.  Over 
In  the  countries  of  Europe  were  more  mil- 
lions of  people  wondering  whether  the  Amer- 
ican Union  of  States  would  hold  together  or 
lie  shattered  Into  fragments,  miring  the 
4  months  since  his  election  Lincoln  had  kept 
silence  on  all  such  questions  as,  "What  will 
be  your  policy?"  "How  uill  you  act  on  this 
or  that?"  Six  States  had  seceded  from  the 
Union.  Big  screaming  black  letters  in 
Charleston,  S.C,  cried  to  the  wide  world, 
"The  Union  is  dissolved."  Scores  of  news- 
papers had  asked  In  effect,  "Mr.  Lincoln. 
since  you  know  you  can't  coax  the  seceded 
States  back,  will  you  go  so  far  as  to  use  force 
and  start  a  bloody  civil  war?"  The  General 
of  the  Army,  Wlnfield  Scott,  had  arranged  for 
riflemen  In  squads  to  be  hiding  on  the  roofs 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  when  the  Presi- 
dential carriage  passed.  His  orders  were: 
"To  watch  the  windows  on  the  oppxwite  side 
and  fire  on  them  In  case  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  fire  on  the  Presidential  carriage." 
Alongside  the  carriage  rode  a  squadron  of 
cavalry.  In  front  of  it  marched  a  company 
of  West  Point  cadets  along  with  infantrymen 
and  riflemen  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  sidewalks  were  people  who  cheered  and 
people  with  stony  faces  who  refused  to  cheer. 

Out  over  the  country  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  was  the  everyday  question, 
"Win  there  be  a  war?"  The  new  man,  about 
to  become  the  16th  President  of  the  United 
States  who.  In  minutes,  would  take  the  oath 
to  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  was  draw- 
ing to  the  close  his  inaugural  address,  say- 
tog.  "Tn  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,  and  not  In  mine,  is  the  mo- 
mentous issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government 
will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  con- 
flict, without  being  yourselves  the  aggres- 
sors.   We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.    We 


must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  ixjnds 
of  affection." 

In  this  he  was  speaking  as  a  President, 
majectlc,  Undly.  understandmg.  However, 
he  knew  well  that  as  President  he  was  also 
Commander  in  Clilef  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  of  the  United  States.  He  spoke,  too. 
somewhat  like  a  man  with  an  iron  liand  m 
a  thick  velvet  glove  and  almost  like  a  sol- 
emn oath  he  declared,  "I  hold,  that  in 
contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Union  of  these  States  is 
perpetual.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  ex- 
press provisions  ot  our  National  Constitution, 
and  the  Union  will  endure  forever." 

There  came  from  liim  little  gnarled  nug- 
gets of  wisdom  which  in  the  100  years 
since  he  spoke  them  have  been  spoken  and 
printed  thousands  of  times,  "Suppose  you 
go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and 
when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no 
gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  iden- 
tical old  questions,  as  to  terms  of  inter- 
course, are  again  upon  you." 

There  were  crimson  shadows  flowing  from 
some  of  his  sentences.  "This  country,  with 
its  institutlonu,  belongs  to  the  people  who 
Inhabit  it.  Wlienever  they  shall  grow  weary 
of  the  existing  government,  they  can  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  of  amending 
it.  or  their  revoluticaiary  right  to  dismember, 
or  overthrow  it." 

Like  an  elderly  counselor  he  asked,  "Why 
should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  Ux 
the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  people?  Is  tiiere 
any  better,  or  equal  hope  m  the  world?  My 
countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and 
well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valu- 
able can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  Intelligence, 
patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  Him.  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust, 
m  the  best  way.  all  our  present  difficulty." 

From  a  Capitol  docx-way,  standing  with 
folded  arms  watching  Lincoln  and  plainly 
wanting  to  be  seen  watching  him  was  Sena- 
tor Louis  T.  Wlgfall,  of  Texas,  who  in  his 
South  Carolina  years  liad  killed  a  man  in  a 
duel.  Plainly  wearing  contempt,  defiance 
on  his  face,  Wlgfall  was  saying  now  in 
pantomime  what  he  had  said  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  old  United  States  of  America,  the 
Union,  was  a  corpse  and  the  question  now 
was  how  "to  give  it  a  decent  burial."  He 
questioned  the  backbone  of  the  President- 
elect and  in  Senate  speeches  laughed  some- 
times, this  Wlgfall.  as  though  the  Pour 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  were  a  quartet 
of  fat  merry  clowns  and  war  meant  neither 
cadavers  nor  ashes. 

In  contrast.  Representative  Tom.  Corwin. 
of  Lebanon,  Ohio,  spoke  in  the  House  a  bit- 
ter grief: 

"Better  for  us  that  the  fruitful  earth  should 
be  smitten  and  become  dry  dust;  better  that 
the  heavens  for  a  time  becomes  brass,  and 
the  ear  of  God  deaf  to  otir  prayers;  better 
that  famine,  with  her  cold  and  skinny  fin- 
gers, lay  hold  upon  the  throats  of  our  wives 
and  children.  Uian  tiiat  we  should  prove 
faithless  to  our  trust  and  all  our  bright 
hopes  die  out  In  that  night  which  knows 
no  coming  dawn." 

On  January  16  of  1861  Corwin  wrote  to 
Lincoln  a  letter  for  Lincoln's  eye  only.  "I 
have  been  for  30  days.  In  a  Committee  of 
33."  Members  of  Congress  from  nearly  all 
States  south  and  north  served  on  this  com- 
mittee, of  which  Craw^in  was  chairman  and 
he  gave  to  Lincoln  this  Judgment: 

"If  the  States  are  no  more  harmonious  In 
their  feelings  and  oplnons  tiian  these  33 
representative  men  then,  appaling  [sic]  as 
the  idea  is,  we  must  dissolve  and  a  long 
and  bloody  civil  war  must  follow.  I  cannot 
comprehend  the  madness  of  the  times. 
Southern  men  are  theoretically  crazy.  Ex- 
treme northern  men  are  practical  fools.  The 
latter  are  really  quite  as  mad  as  the  former. 
Treason  Is  In  the  air  around  us  everywhere. 
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It  goes  by  the  nam*  of  patriotism.  Men  in 
Congress  boldly  avow  It  and  the  public 
offices  are  fuIT  of  acknowledged  aecesslonlsts. 
Ood  alone  I  fear  can  help  us.  Four  or  five 
States  are  gone,  othen  are  driving  before 
the  gale.  I  have  k)oked  on  this  horrid  pic- 
ture till  I  have  tM«n  able  to  gaae  on  It  with 
perfect  calmneas.  I  think  If  you  live,  you 
may  take  the  oath." 

The  last  two  sentences  were  addedly  pro- 
found coming  from  the  best  wtt  and  story- 
teller in  Washington.  When  Lincoln  was  a 
Congressman  in  Waahlngton  he  and  Corwln 
often  had  fun  tofcther  with  their  stories 
Now  Corwln  felt  himself  a  presence  lingering 
on   a   threshold   preparing   his   farewell 

This  16th  President  of  the  United  States 
had  a  vision  of  his  country  being  of  service 
In  the  world  leadership.  It  Is  told  tn  an 
address  In  Illinois  In  1868:  "These  repre- 
sentatives In  old  Independence  Hall,  said  to 
the  whole  world  of  men:  'We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights: 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.'  This  was  their  lofty. 
and  wise,  and  noble  understanding  of  the 
justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures.  Yes. 
gentlemen,  to  all  His  creatures,  to  the  whole 
great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlightened 
belief,  nothing  stamped  with  the  divine 
Image  and  Ukeneaa  was  sent  Into  the  world 
to  be  trodden  on,  and  degraded,  and  Im- 
bruted  by  Its  fellows.  They  grasped  not 
only  the  whole  race  of  nutn  then  living,  but 
they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon  the 
farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a  t>eacon 
to  gnilde  their  children  and  their  children's 
children,  and  the  countless  myriads  who 
should  Inhabit  the  earth  In  other  ages.  Wise 
statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the 
tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  and 
so  they  established  these  great  self-evident 
truths,  that  when  In  the  distant  future  some 
man.  some  faction,  some  interest  should  set 
up  the  doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men  or 
none  but  white  men.  were  entitled  to  life, 
llt>erty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  their 
posterity  might  look  up  again  to  the  E>eclara- 
tlon  of  Independence  and  take  courage  to 
renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began   " 

A  preacher  In  Auburn.  N.Y.,  havlni<  sagacity 
and  wisdom  gave  his  listeners  in  the  pews 
these  long  thoughts  about  Lincoln,  the  1864 
candidate  for  President  of  the  National  Union 
Party  ticket: 

"Such  an  epoch  of  perplexity,  transition, 
change,  is  not  often  witnessed.  In  every 
such  passage  of  a  nation  there  ought  to  be 
a  character  like  Samuel.  Misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  at  the  time;  attacked  from 
both  sides;  charged  with  saying  too  much 
and  saying  too  little,  he  slowly,  conscien- 
tiously and  honestly  works  out  the  mighty 
problem.  He  was  not  a  founder  of  a  new 
state  of  things  Uke  Moses;  he  was  not  a 
champion  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
like  Elijah.  He  stood  between  the  two;  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead;  between  the 
past  and  the  present;  between  the  old  and 
the  new;  with  that  sympathy  for  each  which 
at  such  a  period  is  the  best  hope  for  any 
permanent  solution  of  the  questions  which 
torment  It.  He  has  but  little  praise  from 
partisans,  but  is  the  careful  healer  binding 
up  the  wounds  of  the  age.  in  spite  of  itself; 
the  good  siirgeon  knitting  together  the  dis- 
located bones  of  the  disjointed  times  The 
explanation  of  his  every  act  Is  this:  He 
executes  the  will  at  the  people.  His  wis- 
dom consists  In  carrying  out  the  gixxl  sense 
of  the  Nation.  His  growth  in  political  knowl- 
edge, his  steady  movement  are  but  the 
growth  and  movement  of  the  national  mind. 
He  stands  before  you  a  not  perfect  man  and 
yet  more  precloua  than  fine  gold." 

As  Lincoln  spoke  on  that  day  which  we 
memorialize   now  a  hundred   years  later  he 


knew  death  was  In  the  air  and  so  was  b  rth. 
What  was  dying  men  did  not  know  What 
was  being  born  no  one  could  say  for  sure 
He  knew  well  and  deeply  what  he  said  a 
years  later  amid  the  smoke  and  blood  of 
conflict  'The  flery  trial  through  which  we 
p«us.  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or  dis- 
honor,   to    the    latest   generation  " 

He  would  have  wanted  us  of  the  latest 
generation  today  to  remember  how  he  stood 
amid  the  terrific  tolls  and  turmoils  he  was 
under    compulsion    to    face 

Lincoln  came  out  of  the  pioneer  time 
of  America  He  began  his  Journey  to  the 
White  House  In  a  one-room  log  cabin  with 
a  floor  of  packed  down  dirt  and  one  window 
and  one  door  Perhaps  we  can  say  now  that 
there  can  be  generations  taking  hold  with 
the  loneliness  and  genius  to  struggle  that 
always  dwelt  In  the  hearu  of  pioneers,  as 
though  the  restless  and  venturing  human 
spirit  shall  perform  again  tomorrow  with 
exploits  today  declared  visionary  and  Im- 
probable. Tomorrow  belongs  to  the  chil- 
dren—  yes  This  means  that  they  and  their 
children  will  take  their  own  p>ecuHar  direc- 
tions dictated  by  events  not  now  known  to 
any  well  accepted  prophets  The  living 
might  plan  and  blueprint  a  world  for  the 
unlxjrn.  who  on  becoming  born  and  grown 
to  man  size  would  decide  to  forget  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  them  while  they  were 
untxirn  Starting  in  on  their  own  they 
might  shape  something  else  With  respect 
and  affectionate  regard  for  the  elders  and 
ancestors  they  might  do  what  they  do  in 
their  time,  acting  under  wills.  the«>rle8.  and 
compulsions  unknown  to  the  Founding 
Fathers 

This  has  happened  across  history  More 
than  once  this  has  precisely  happened  To- 
morrow belongs  to  the  children  They  will 
mold  that  tomorrow  with  care  and  wisdom 
Or  they  will  muddle  and  while  muddling 
some  may  lo<  k  backw.ird  saying.  There 
are   plenty   of   precedents  " 

There  are  careless  generatl-ins  whn  drift, 
dawdle,  decay.  Still  others  leave  tall  land- 
marks of  liberty,  of  discovery.  Invention,  and 
culture,  setting  targets  of  achievement  at 
which  no  succeedl'  g  generation  can  take  a 
horselaugh  of  derision  and  bellttlement 

W^hat  the  young  people  want  and  dream 
across  the  next  100  years  will  shape  history 
more  than  any  other  motivation  to  be  named 

Youth  now  living  and  youth  as  yet  unborn 
hold  the  seeds  and  secrets  of  the  folds  to  be 
unfolded  in  the  shapes  to  come 

None  shall  look  back  on  this  hour  and  say 
we  did  not  have  hope  and  faith 

The  mystery  of  Justice  between  man  and 
man.  nation  and  nation,  shall  take  on  new 
phases. 

Dreamers  of  deep  sacred  dreams,  fenders 
and  welders,  sons  and  daughters  of  biunlng 
quests,  shall  come 

In  actions  of  courage  and  endurance 
lighted  with  inner  humility,  lighted  some- 
times with  a  fine  balance  of  motives  as  be- 
tween freedom  and  discipline,  they  shall 
clothe  human  dignity  with  wider  meanings 

Youth  when  lighted  and  alive  and  given  a 
sporting  chance  Is  strong  for  struggle  and 
not  afraid  of  any  tolls,  punishments,  dan- 
gers, or  deaths  What  shall  be  the  course 
of  society  and  civilization  across  the  next 
100  years?  For  the  answers,  read.  If  you  can. 
the  strange  and  baffling  eyes  of  youth 

As  the  new  President.  100  years  ago  slept 
hl3  first  night  In  the  White  House,  his  In- 
augural address  had  gone  by  telegraph  Uj 
St.  Joseph.  Mo  .  and  pony  express  relays  were 
rushing  West  with  It  They  would  be  7  days 
and  17  hours  reaching  Sacramento.  Calif  . 
with  his  plan  for  the  east  and  west  coasts, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  gulf,  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Penobscot  t<j  belong  to  one  common 
country. 

It  was  a  great  day  in  American  history,  of 
which  we  might  say  It  was  sunset  and  dawn, 
moonrlse    and   noon   sun,   dry    leaves    in    an 


autumn  wind,  and  springtime  blossoms, 
dying  time  and  birthing  hour.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  face  this  ma^lfloent  audience. 
and  I  hope  it  has  been  worth  your  while.  I 
thank  you 

Mr  ScHWKNOKL  My  friends,  to  try  to  com- 
ment on  a  raagnlflcent  address  Uke  that  is 
impossible  but  it  must  be  said.  Mr.  Sand- 
burg, that  all  of  America  and  litMrty-lovlng 
people  everywhere  are  grateful  for  this 
eloquent.  appropriate.  meaningful,  and 
moving  experience  that  you  have  helped  to 
create  for  us  so  magnificently  today. 

My  fellow  countrymen,  what  we  empha- 
size today  In  this  program  is  not  the  conflict, 
but  the  tragedy,  that  at  frightful  cost  en- 
riched and  made  clear  the  American  tradi- 
tion The  phrase.  "Conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  acquired  a  ma|piif1cent 
meaning  during  and  since  the  war  for  all 
of  VIS  and  for  all  time  With  the  result  that 
our  Nation  under  Ood  was  unified  and  made 
strong  beyond  any  power  again  to  separate 
and  divide  What  has  emerged  now  is  the 
last  great  hope  of  an  Imperiled  mankind 
The  fragment  of  history  we  show  so  humbly 
today  may  furnish  an  insight  into  the 
tumvilt.  the  bitterness,  that  in  the  end 
cleared  the  air  for  the  triumph  forever  of 
the  American  genius  for  Justice  and  freedom 

From  our  early  revolutionary  beginnings 
and  from  this  Lincoln  heritage  is  forged  our 
country's  leadership  in  a  world  of  this  hour, 
a  leadership  that  gives  promise  of  freedom 
for  all  mankind  everywhere 

And  now  the  reenactment  of  the  Lincoln 
Inaugural  in  1861 : 

LINt-OLN    INAUGURAL   EZKNACTMKNT     tS«l 

Narratfjr      Roger   Mudd. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  President-elect  of  the 
United  States     John   C    Collifon. 

Mary  Tixld  Lincoln,  wife  of  the  President- 
elect    Mrs    Jane  Olll 

Stephen  A   Douglas.  Senator  from  Illinois 
Ralph   Becker 

Roger  B  Taney.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States     William  Tredway 

Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice  Presdlent  of  the 
United  Stales     Clarence  B    Oill,  Jr. 

James  Buchanan.  President  of  the  United 
States     Ray  McKire. 

Edward    D    Baker,    Senator   from   Oregon 
H    P    Newson 

Henry  Watterson.  Journalist    Al  Carwil. 

James  A    Pearce,  Senator  from  Maryland 
Al  Tyler 

Mr  Muoo  Honored  guests,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  are  about  to  witness  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  opening  act  in  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  Amercan  history — the  War  Be- 
tween  the  States. 

■  This  platform  and  the  scene  about  to  be 
played  before  you.  constitute  not  a  precise 
but  a  reasonable  approximation  of  the  prop- 
erties and  what  hapi^ened  in  this  very  Capi- 
tol plaza,  here,  on  the  steps  of  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  SUtes,  Just  100 
years  ago  to  the  very  day. 

"The  platform,  the  small  table  which  you 
may  see  up  front  there,  and  the  chairs  taken 
from  the  US  Senate  are  a  nearly  authentic 
recovery  of  the  scenic  background  on  March 
4,  1881 

"But  on  that  occasion.  extensUjns  were  at- 
tached to  either  side  to  hold  the  dlstm- 
giit-shed  guests 

"The  guests  remained  standing  lhrou^:h- 
out.  the  chairs  were  provided  only  for  the 
central  group  under  the  simple  wooden  can- 
opy made  of  rough  boards  and  painted  an 
off  white,  as  now,  to  match  the  Capitol 
Building 

"The  New  York  Herald  reported  that  a 
crowd  of  30.000  gathered  where  you  are 
now;  and  they  saw  the  spreading  structure 
of  the  Caplt<il,  with  its  unfinished  dome  sur- 
mounted by  gaunt  derricks,  braced  with 
ropes  of  steel. 
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"The  model  of  the  atatite  of  Armed  Free- 
dom, destined  for  the  dome's  apes,  stood 
back  there  in  the  grass,  among  a  litter  of 

marble  blocks. 

"Here  is  the  Lincoln  Presidential  party — 
about  the  way  It  happened  100  years  ago — 
beginning  Its  slow  and  dlgpilfled  walk  to  the 
platform  for  the  ceremony  of  Inauguration. 
"Shortly  before  this  entrance,  the  Senate 
was  called  to  order  and  the  oath  of  office  was 
.idmlnlstered  to  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  In- 
coming Vice  President,  by  the  outgoing  Vice 
President.  John   C.  Breckenrldge. 

"This,  that  you  are  now  about  to  see — the 
Inaugural — Is  the  main  event. 

'Of  course,  this  is  a  condensed  reenact- 
ment of  the  hour,  done  almost  in  capsule 
form. 

"Here  Is  the  President-elect.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  escorted  by  the  President.  James 
Buchanan,  a  former  Minl&ter  to  Russia  and 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

"Immediately  behind  them  are  Mrs.  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  fianked  by  Henry  Watterson. 
on  your  right,  the  famous  Kentucky  Jour- 
nalist, and  Senator  Stephen  Douglas,  of 
Illinois. 

'It  was  in  the  Illinois  senatorial  campaign 
of  1858  that  Mr  Lincoln  bad  forced  the  Sen- 
ator to  take  a  political  position  which 
wrecked  Douglas'  chances  for  the  White 
House . 

Directly  behind  Senator  Douglas  on  the 
left  U  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  particlpstlng  in  his  ninth 
Miaugural;  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  great  friend 
Irom  Oregon.  Senator  Edward  D.  Baker,  who 
will  Introduce  tlie  President-elect  for  bla 
inaugural  address. 

And    finally    to   the   rear   on   your   right. 
Vice  President  Hamlin,  and  Senator  Jamas 
\    Fearce.  of  Maryland,  who  is  a  member  of 
t)ie  inaugural  committee  ou  arrangements. 
"That's  the  party. 

•  March  4 — 100  years  ago — began  as  a 
cloudy  and  raw  day  But  when  Lincoln 
.stepped  forward  to  speak,  Waahlngton  waa 
b''«;et  by  what  one  rejwrt  called  an  unsea- 
.soiiably  warm  sunshine  and  the  crowds 
were  afflicted  by  what  the  reporter  of  the 
.New  York  Herald  called  an  overwhelming 
ilvtst  Pemuylvanla  Avenue,  from  the 
White  House  to  Capitol  Hill,  had  been 
&cra(>ed  of  Its  dirt  and  debris  just  the  day 
l>efore  and  the  city  had  no  street  sprinkling 
sy-item 

All  reporU  say  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  waa 
clear  and  distinct'  and  that  It  waa  'heard 
by  thousands. ' 

T\\e  crowds,  too.  participated  actively 
and  noisily  In  the  inaugural. 

"Not  far  from  this  platform  and  on  the 
plaza  grounds,  one  youngster  fell  out  of  a 
tree  A  little  man  with  red  whiskers  ad- 
dressed part  of  the  crowd  with  oratorical 
nourishes. 

"Hecklers  and  well-meaning  enthusiasts 
to<ik  small  liberties  with  the  ceremonlea. 

"One  newsjjaper  reported  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln WHS  greeted  by  cheers  as  he  approached 
to  deliver  his  inaugural. 

"  He  then  put  down  his  manuscript."  said 
another  Journal,  'claps  his  hands  In  his 
[MX  kets  and  pulls  out  a  pair  of  steel-bowed 
.•^Iiertacles  This  is  a  signal  for  merriment 
,n  f)nc  portion  of  the  crowd.  A  lusty,  hawk- 
fved  fellow  cries  out:  "Take  off  them  spec- 
I  icles.  we  want  to  see  your  eyes."  "I  dldnt 
know  he  wore  glasses."  remarked  another, 
tliey  ain't  in  the  picture."  ' 

Now,  the  principals  in  today's  tableau 
liHve  ceased  chatting  with  each  other.  Sen- 
ator Baker  is  about  to  introduce  the  Pretl- 
clPul-elect. 

'You  see  Mr.  Lincoln  fumbling  a  little 
with  his  hat  and  Senator  Douglas  gracefully 
relieves  him  of  It.  This  may  or  may  not 
have    happened.     In    any    event,    sometime 


later.  Senator  Douglas  reportedly  said: 
'Well,  if  I  can't  be  President,  at  least  I  can 
hold  the  President's  hat.' 

"Senator  Bakek.  Fellow  citizens  I  Intro- 
duce to  you.  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"Mr.  Lincoln.  Fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  compliance  with  a  custom 
as  old  as  the  Government  Itself.  I  appear 
before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to 
take,  in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  taken  by  the  President  before  he  en- 
ters on  the  execution  of  his  Office.' 

"It  is  72  years  since  the  first  inauguration 
of  a  Pretident  under  our  National  Consti- 
tution. During  that  period  15  different  and 
greatly  distinguished  citizens,  have.  In  suc- 
cession, administered  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted 
it  through  many  perils;  and.  generally,  with 
great  succe.s8.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for 
precedent,  I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task 
for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of  4  years. 
under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  dis- 
ruption of  the  Federal  Union  heretofore 
only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

"I  hold,  that  in  contemplation  of  universal 
law,  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of 
these  States  is  perpetual.  I  therefore  con- 
sider that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  Is  unbroken;  and,  to  the 
extent  of  my  aoUlty,  I  shall  tnke  care  as 
the  Constitution  itself  expre.ssly  enjoins  up- 
on me.  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all  the  States.  I  trust 
this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but 
only  as  the  declared  purp>o«e  of  the  Union 
that  It  will  constitutionally  defend,  and 
maintain  itself. 

"Thla  country,  with  its  Institutions,  be- 
longs to  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

"Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  con- 
fidence in  the  ultimate  Justice  of  the  peo- 
ple? Is  there  any  better,  or  equal  hop>€.  In 
the  world?  In  our  present  differences,  is 
either  party  without  faith  of  being  In  the 
right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations, 
with  His  eternal  truth  and  Justice,  be  on 
your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the 
South,  that  truth,  and  that  Justice,  will 
surely  prevail,  by  the  Judgment  of  this  great 
tribunal,  the  American  people. 

"By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under 
which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely 
given  their  public  servants  but  little  p)ower 
for  mischief;  and  have,  with  equal  wisdom, 
provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to 
their  own  hands  at  very  short  intervals. 

"While  the  people  retain  their  virtue,  and 
vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  ex- 
treme of  wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seri- 
ously InjUre  the  Ooverrunent,  in  the  short 
space  of  4  years. 

"My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly 
and  well,  upwn  this  whole  subject.  Noth- 
ing valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If 
It  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatis- 
fied, hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there 
stUl  Is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate 
action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christian- 
ity, and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him,  who  has 
never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all 
our  present  difficulty. 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,  and  not  in  mine.  Is  the  momen- 
totn  Issue  of  civil  war.  The  Government 
win  iwt  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  con- 
flict, without  being  yourselves  the  aggres- 
sors. You  have  no  oath  registered  In  Heaven 
to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  'preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend'  It. 

"I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained.  It  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords    of    memory,    stretching   from    every 


battlefield,  and  patriot  grave,  to  every  liv- 
ing heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chortis  of  the 
Union,  when  again  toiKhed,  as  surely  they 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

"Mr.  Mttdd.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  from  81-year- 
old  Chief  Justice  Taney.  Contemporary  re- 
ports reveal  that  when  the  oath  was  given, 
all  stood  up  and  took  off  their  hats.  The 
journalists  that  day  wrote  that  the  new 
President  rep>eated  the  oath  after  the  Chief 
Justice  in  'firm  but  modest  voice.' 

"(The  oath  of  office)  : 

"Chief  Justice  Taney.  Do  you  solemnly 
swear  to  faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  Pres- 
ident or   the  United  States? 

"Aerakam  Lincoln.  I  do  solemnly  swear  to 
faithfully  execute  the  Office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Chief  Justice  Tanet.  And  will  you.  to  the 
bsfet  of  your  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  C-:nstltution  cX  the  United  States? 

"ArnAHAM  Lincoln.  And,  I  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  MuDD.  The  great  drama  of  the  In- 
augural is  now  ended.  A  nation  is  teetering 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  abyss.  The  new 
President,  the  new  First  Lady,  the  ex-Preai- 
dent.  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Senators,  and 
a  great  galaxy  of  notables — many  of  them 
not  to  be  seen  in  this  tableau — are  preparing 
to  depart  in  their  horse-drawn  carriages  to 
the  festivities  at  Willard's  Hotel  downtown. 

"The  gaiety,  the  elegance,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Inaugural  and  Its  subsequent 
events  cannot  be  completely  captured  for 
this  reenactment.  Nor.  by  the  same  token, 
is  it  possible  to  reenact  the  tense  and  highly 
charged  atmosphere  of  Impending  doom 
which.  In  this  hour,  hung  like  a  pall  over 
the  Nation. 

"But  they  were  there. 

"For  this  Is  the  eve  of  disunion  and 
tragedy. 

"The  inaugural  party,  then  as  now,  re- 
turned to  Willard's  Hotel  for  the  luncheon. 
The  menu  was  mock  turtle  soup,  special 
brisket  of  corned  beef  with  green  cabbage, 
parslled  potato,  and  blackberry  pie  and  demi- 
tasse. 

"It  Is  this  same  menu  that  will  be  served 
at  the  reenactment  today  In  the  same  place. 

"Other  words  that  this  President  has 
spoken  will  be  remembered  more  than  the 
words  he  spoke  today. 

"Yet  the  words  he  spoke  today:  "We  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies'  became,  of  course,  the  main  theme 
of  his  Presidential  life. 

"Like  all  his  words,  they  will  serve  to  lift 
the  moral  tone  of  mankind  through  the 
ages." 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  Ladlcs  and  gentlemen,  the 
committee,  the  Congress,  are  grateful  to  all 
who  have  had  a  part  In  this  program  and 
we  thank  all  of  you  good  people  for  coming. 
We  hof>e  you  feel  it  was  a  worthwhile  effort. 
And  now  I  present  the  Reverend  George  M. 
Docherty.  pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  the  benediction. 

Rev.   Dr.   DocHERTT.  Let  us   pray. 

Oh.  God.  of  the  nations,  the  wounds  of  the 
Nation  have.  Indeed,  been  bound  up  and  the 
scars  have  healed  and  in  unity  we  live  one 
nation,  Indivisible  imder  God.  In  our  day 
and  generation  grant  us  such  courage  and 
self-sacrifice  as  we  do  this  day  commemorate. 
that  we  may  labor  until  across  the  whole 
world  every  child  of  the  earth  shall  know 
a  full  life,  enjoy  liberty,  and  seek  that  hap- 
piness that  Is  the  blessing  of  all  and  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love 
of  God,  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
rest  upon  and  abide  with  each  one  of  us 
and  all  God's  children  everywhere,  now  and 
forevermore.    Amen. 

(Music:  the  US.  Marine  Band  ) 
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SENATE 

E^RiDAY,  March  10,  ItHil 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am.  and 
was  called  to  oirder  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  Clarence  W.  Crariford.  minister. 
CaJvary  Baptist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

We  are  conscious,  our  Heavenly  Father. 
of  the  importance  of  the  decisions  that 
are  made  in  this  room — decisions  affect- 
ing the  life  and  happiness  of  so  many 
millions  of  people.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  heavy  responsibilities  that  rest  on 
those  who  labor  here,  and  of  the  many 
pressures  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  Nation  and  the  world  expect  so 
much  of  them.  Yet  they  get  tired,  like 
other  people.  They  need  encourage- 
ment, like  the  rest  of  mankind. 

So,  our  Father,  give  these  leaders  of 
our  Nation  strength  for  their  latwrs  and 
wisdom  for  their  tasks.  Grant  them  such 
a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  that  they 
never  will  place  expediency  ahead  of  in- 
tegrity, or  selfish  interests  ahead  of  na- 
tional welfare.  Give  them  such  con- 
sciousness of  Thine  eternal  presence 
that  they  will  strive  always  to  do  that 
which  is  pleasing  in  Thy  sight  For  Thy 
name's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
March  9,  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4510)  to 
provide  a  special  program  for  feed  grains 
for  1961.  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnetD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 


sider the  nomination.s  on  the  Executive 
Calendar 

The  motion  was  ai;reed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  If  there  he 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomi'.a- 
tions  on  the  calendar  will  bp  stated 


THE   AFtMY 


The  Ci.ief  Clerk  procevded  to  road  .sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  con.->cni  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  Army  be  con.sidered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Army  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc,  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nominatinn 
of  Rear  Adm  Charles  B  Martell.  US 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      Without  ob- 
jection, the  nommation  is  confirmed 


THE  NAVY  AND  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Navy  and  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations in  the  Navy  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps  be  considered  en  bloc 

'itie  VICE  PRESIDE.NT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  *ill  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  the.sc  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  Ix^  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  leijislative  bu.siness. 

TTie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

.\DJUSTME!*T       OF       LCCISLATIVC       Jt'RISOimoN 

OvK«   L.\.ND8   WiTHi.N   Fort   S^iebidan    Mili- 

T.\BT    RXSEEVATIO.S,    ILL 

A  letter  from  the  .Secrerary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  drnft  f  f  pri,po«rcl  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  adjust  the  legislative  jurlsdlrtion  exerrlned 
by  the  United  States  over  lanMs  within  the 
Port  Sheridan  MUltiiry  Reservation,  111  (with 
an  .icc'>nipHnyli:kt  pnperi  to  ?he  {"<.mmit«ee 
on  Armed  Service* 

RrpoRT  or   Boarb   of  Govtrnors   ..f   FVderai. 
RrsERVE  System 

A  !cttf>r  frL'm  the  Chalrn:an.  Board  of  0<iv- 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  tran.smlttinj?,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Board,  covering  i.peratlona 


during  the  year  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report*,  uj  the  Committee  on  Banking 
anc:  Currency 

Renewal  or  Cebtain  Licensb  in  SAfTTY  a.nd 
.Special  Radio  .Skxvicu 

A  letter  from  tiie  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
miinlcuiiouii  Cominlsalon.  Washington,  DC  , 
l.-'aufinltiinK  a  dr.kft  of  propo5e<l  legislation 
to  amend  subsection  (e)  of  section  307  of  the 
Communlrntlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  ConiniUsslon  to  renew  a  sta- 
tion lltense  In  the  safety  and  special  radio 
servtcLS  more  than  30  days  prior  to  expira- 
tion of  the  original  license  (with  accom- 
panviiiK  pap«r.s).  to  the  Committee  on  Iii- 
lerslate  .^nd  Korcit;ii   Conunerce 

Increase  or  St'Bsi.sTtNci  and  Limit  Mileage 
Allowances  or  Grand  and  Petit  Jurobs 
A  Irtt/r  from  the  Director,  AdmlnlatratUe 
Office  of  the  US  Courts,  Washington.  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  bectlon  1871  of  Utle  28.  Dnlted 
States  Code  U->  Increase  the  aubalstence  aud 
limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
jurors  I  with  an  accompanying  paper  i,  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

.\MI.NDME.NT  OF  Sectiow  378  OF  TrTLE  26, 
U.NirxD  STATxa  Cook 

A  letter  Irom  the  Director.  Administrative 
C>mce  of  the  U  8  CourU.  Waahlng- 
ti.>n.  U  C  Iranxmiltlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
poned leKlslatlon  to  amend  aecilon  370  o( 
title  is  United  States  C«xle  (with  accfim- 
panying  pji(»erB(.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Rbculation  rr  Sessions  or  DiaTRicr  Covrts 

A  letter  fr>>m  the  Director,  AdmlnlFtratlve 
Office  of  the  US  Courts.  Washlng- 
ti>n.  DC.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  t^)  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict cotirts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
puriMities.  to  abolish  terms  of  court  and  to 
regulate  the  sessions  of  the  court*  for  trans- 
acting Jtidlclal  business  (with  an  accom- 
panying pai-veri,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petition.*?,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Seriate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By   the   VICE   PRESIDENT: 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Leglslattire    of 
the   State   of    Idaho:    to    the  Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTatrm: 

"House  Joikt  Uzmokial  7 
"We.  your  memorialists,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreaeuUtlves  of 
the  I^eglslature  of  the  8ute  of  Idaho,  as- 
.sembled  In  the  36th  session  thereof,  do  re- 
spfvtfully  represent  that 

"Whereas  the  LewU  and  Clark  Expedition 
traversed  north  central  Idaho  on  Its  way  to 
the  Pacific  duist  on  Its  famous  overland 
J>urn»-y  from  Sr  Lr)ula  In  the  fall  of  1806 
and  traversed  the  same  area  on  Its  return 
trip  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1»<>6 
the: (by  laying  claim  to  the  Oregon  Country 
!or  the  United  States  of  America,  and 

'.Vherciwj  the  I>ewls  and  Clark  Ejipeditiou 
w:vi  one, imped  In  the  Clearwater  Valley  near 
the  present  city  of  Kamiah  on  their  return 
Journey  from  May  10  to  June  10,  1806,  while 
aw.iitiiig  favorable  weather  conditions  lor  the 
cr  ««ing  of  the  mountains,  during  which 
time  the  expe<lition  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
frlendi^hip  and  hosplUllty  of  the  Nei  Perce 
Iiuli.m.s  encamped  In  that  valley,   and 

Whereas  on  Sunday,  the  1  Ith  day  of 
M.iy,  in06.  a  grejit  council  was  held  by  Lewis 
aud  Cl.irk  with  the  four  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Nation,  representing  mo«t  of 
the  bands  of  these  Indians.  In  which  the 
Intentions,  purposes  and  attitudes  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  their 
Government   toward  the  Indian  people  were 
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so  Bstlsfactorlly  •xplalned,  interpretad  and 
understood,  although  exprvsMd  through  the 
medium  of  five  UnfuagM,  namely,  KngUsh. 
Preach.  Mlnnatare*.  Shoshone,  and  Nea 
Perce,  with  such  aocuracy.  stnoerlty  and 
good  wUl.  both  on  the  part  of  qyeakers  and 
hearers,  that  the  bands  of  the  Nes  Peroe 
Nation  represented  at  the  oouncU  remained 
ever  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  period  of  this  encampment 
by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  In  the 
Clearwater  Valley  In  the  heart  of  the  Nea 
Perce  Indian  country  was  the  longest  «i- 
campment  by  the  members  of  the  expedition 
between  winter  headquarters  on  the  IHaeourl 
River  and  Port  Clatsop  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
and 

"Whereas  a  suitable  permanent  memorial 
of  such  encampment  Is  considered  to  be 
proper,  fitting  and  essential  to  the  preeerra- 
tion  and  perpetuation  of  the  significance  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  In  securing 
the  Pacific  Northwest  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  and 

"Whereas  the  portion  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Highway  located  within  the  State  of 
Idaho  wlU  be  completed  In  the  faU  of  1961 
and  suitable  lands  for  such  a  memorial 
should  be  acquired  In  the  near  future  at  or 
near  the  site  of  their  encampment  at 
Kamiah:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

'Reaolved  by  the  House  o/  KepraentativeM 
of  the  39th  aeMion  of  the  Lefiatmtun  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  {the  Senate  ocmeurrtng 
therein).  That  we  most  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  serloiu  consideration  be  given 
to  taking  the  necessary  action  to  authorise 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  surrey  and  study  of  the 
area,  Ite  historic  background  and  possible 
sites  In  the  Clearwater  Valley  to  determine 
the  advtsablllty  of  such  a  memorial  and 
monument;  and  be  It  further 

•Reaotved,  Thmt  the  eecretary  of  stete 
of  the  Stete  of  Idaho  Is  hsreby  authorised 
and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  Im- 
mediately certified  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represente- 
tlves  of  the  United  Stetes  of  America,  to  the 
Senators  and  Repreeentetlves  In  Congress 
from  this  Stete,  and  to  the  Honorable  Robert 
E  Smylle.  Governor  of  the  Stete  of  Idaho. 
and  to  each  of  the  Stete  senators  and  rep- 
reeentetlves from  the  oounUss  of  Lewis, 
Clearwater,  Idaho,  Latah,  and  Nea  Psroe  now 
attending  the  aeeslon  of  the  Legislature  ot 
the  Stete  of  Idaho  at  Boise.  Idaho:  and  be 
It  further 

"Retolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Nee  Perce  Tribe  of 
Idaho  at  Lapwal,  Idaho." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglalature  oC 
the  Stete  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"SnfATs  Jonrr  RssoLirnoir  10 

'Joint  reeolutlon  ratifying  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Qtetes  re- 
lating to  granting  repreeentetlon  In  the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
"Whereas  both  Houses  of  the  80th  Congress 
of  the  United  Stetee  of  America,  at  the  ad 
session,  by  a  constitutional  majority  ot  two- 
thirds,   made   the  following   proposition   to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee 
granting  repreeentetlon  In  the  electoral 
college  to  the  District  of  OOliunUa 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Rfprcsentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongreoM  assembled  (two-third* 
Of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
ii;t«nts  and  purpoees  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 


tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  Stetes : 

ArUcle  — 

SscnoN    1 .  The    District    constituting 

the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stetes 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct: 

"  '  "A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Bepresentetlves  in  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  It 
were  a  Stete,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State;  they  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  those  appointed  by  the  State,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  Stete;  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  perform  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  12th  article  of 
amendment. 

" '  "Sbc.  2.  The  Coiigress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." ':  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  assembly 
concurring) ,  That  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statee  of  America  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Stete  of 
Wisconsin;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, certified  by  the  secretary  of  stete  be 
forwarded  by  the  Oovernor  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stetes  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes. 
"W.  P.  Knowlks, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Lawxxncz  R.  Laksxn, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"D.  J.  Blanchako, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"ROBZKT  O.  Makotz, 
'Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

A  ctmcurrent  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stete  of  North  Dakote;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Public    Works: 

"HOUSK  CONCTTEXKNT  RlSOLXmON  P 
"BOWMAN    HALXT    DAM    AND    RESESVOn    PROJECT 

"Concurrent   resolution    favoring    the    early 
construction    of    the    proposed     Bowman 
Haley  Dam  and  Reserv'oir  project  and  urg- 
ing the  Corpe  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the 
completion  of  a  favorable  report  thereon 
"Whereas  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Omaha 
Dlstrlet,  has  determined  that  the  proposed 
Bowman  Haley  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  to 
be  a  feasible  project  which  will  when  con- 
structed— 

"1.  Eliminate  recurring  floods  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Grand  River  In  North  Dakote, 
which  have  caused  heavy  damage  to  agricul- 
tural lands  and  improvemente  thereon,  and 
to  livestock  during  the  past  60  years; 

"3.  Store  flood  waters  which  are  vitally 
needed  for  beneficial  purpoees  In  the  affected 
area; 

"3.  Enhance  the  develofMnent  of  the  lignite 
reeo\ux;es  Including  the  uraniferous  lignite 
as  well  as  other  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  North  Pork,  Grand  River  Basin. 
which  in  turn  will  enhance  potential  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  basin;  and 

"Whereas  population  studies  made  by  the 
North  Dakote  Stete  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mission Indicate  that  with  favorable  condi- 
tions the  population  of  the  conununitiee  of 
Bowman,  Scranton,  Gasoo3ms  and  Reeder, 
N.  Dak.,  could  Increase  from  2,676  persons  in 
I»M  to  16,400  in  3012;  and 

"Whereas  this  population  growth  is  con- 
curred in  locally  as  being  reasonable  and 
conservative  in  view  of  the  industrial  po- 
tential of  the  basin;   and 

"Whereas  municipal  aiul  industrial  water 
requiremente  of  the  oonununlties  of  Bow- 
man, Scranton,  Oascoyne  and  Reeder  are 
•ipeeted  to  Increase  progressively  from  a 
1966  usage  level  of  apix-oximately  360  acre- 


feet  annually  to  2,600  acre-feet  annually 
by  the  year  3012  on  the  basis  of  population 
pn-ojections  and  per  capita  usage  of  160  gal- 
lons per  day;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  this  storage  is  fur- 
ther exemplified  as  the  ground  water  re- 
sotu'ces  of  the  basin  are  subject  to  overdraft 
at  present  rates  of  withdrawal  and  geologic 
opinion  Indicates  that  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  ground  water  resources  will 
not  provide  an  assured  supply  of  the  quantity 
required  for  future  municipal  and  industrial 
growth:  and 

"Whereas  the  North  Dakota  State  Water 
Conservation  Commission  and  the  37th  Leg- 
islature of  North  Dakote  recognize  the  need 
for  the  Bowman  Haley  Reservoir  and  Dam 
as  Indicated  in  the  reasons  mentioned  herein 
and  desire  immediate  construction;   and 

"Whereas  certain  assurances  have  been 
requested  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  whereby 
the  Stete  of  North  Dakota  would  assiune 
the  responsibility  for  the  relmbtirsable  pay- 
mente;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
E>akota  can  not  financially  obligate  future 
legislatures:    Now,    therefore,    be    It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  37th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Stete  of  North  Dakota 
favors  the  early  construction  of  the  Bow- 
man Haley  Dam  and  Reservoir  project  for 
fiood  control,  domestic,  mimlclpal,  Industrial 
and  agricultural  water  supplies,  power,  rec- 
reation, fish  and  wildlife,  and  oth«r  uses, 
and  urges  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expedite 
the  development  and  completion  of  a  favor- 
able benefit-cost  report  thereon  to  the  end 
that  congressional  approval  thereof  may  be 
sought  in  the  next  flood  control  bill;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  NOTth  Dakota  State 
Water  Conservation  Commission,  the  Game 
and  Pish  Department  and  the  Health  De- 
partment are  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  ite  efforte  to  make  the 
beneflte  of  this  project  available  to  the  resi- 
dente  of  southwest  North  Dakota;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  hereof  be  mailed 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  WcH-ks,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the 
Omaha  district  engineer,  and  to  Senators 
Mn.TON  R.  YooNO  and  Qukwtin  Busdick,  and 
Representatives  Don  L.  Shokt  and  Hjalmab 
Ntgaaeo. 

"R.  Pat  BaowN, 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"GniALD  L.  Staui. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"OaviLLx    W.   Hagkn. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"HOWABD  P.  DOKXSTT. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"House  Resolution    21 

"Whereas  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
practical  nurses  in  this  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  hoepitals  and  public  insti- 
tutions of  this  State  are  in  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  for  training  of  practical 
nurses;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  program  of  otter- 
ing  practical  nurse  training  is  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernmente;  and 

"Whereas  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram is  important  since  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas would  be  imable,  with  limited  ftmds 
available  therefor,  to  continue  the  present 
program  without  Federal  aid:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  63d  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
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of  Arkansas,  Th»t  th«  general  aaaembly  doe* 
herebj  strongly  urs*  and  recommend  the 
continuation  of  the  preaent  program,  fl- 
nunced  Jointly  by  Federal  and  State  funds. 
ioi  pracUcal  nunc  training  In  tills  State; 
and  bs  It  further 

'Besolved,  That  tbe  general  aosembly  urges 
the  Federal  Oorenunent  to  continue  Its 
present  program  of  offering  aid  to  the  States 
to  be  used  In  pracUcal  nurses  training  pro- 
grams." 

A  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Washington,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sponsored 
by  Senators  Mackubox.  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota, Chttrch.  DwqbshaX,  Hruska.  Jackson. 
Long  of  Missouri.  llAJnnsxD.  MrrcALr.  Morse, 
MuNDT.  Nkttbkrgbu  and  Stmington.  Is  now 
being  considered  by  the  UJ5.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works;  and 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  would 
develop  a  plan  for  a  system  of  highways  to 
be  known  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Tourway,  which  shall  extend  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  along  the  general  route  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition;  and 

"Whereas  tiie  proposed  Lewis  and  CUu-k 
National  Tourway  vould  pass  through  the 
State  of  Washington,  entering  at  Clarkston. 
and  thenca  to  the  Trl-Clty  area,  and  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Col-umbla  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 

"Whereas  this  tourway  would  contribute 
to  the  recreational  and  historical  resources 
of  the  State  of  Washington  and  to  the  poten- 
tial development  of  such  resources  for  use 
In  esthetic  and  cultural  enjoyment  and  his- 
torical Interpretation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
toiu-lng  public  of  all  of  the  United  States: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Besolvea,  That  t2ie  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Stat*  of  Washington  commend 
Senators  MAONuaoH  and  Jackson  and  the 
other  Senators  for  their  sponsorship  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  40  and  petition  the 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  speedily  enact  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 40  Into  law;  and  be  It  further 

"Bexilved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  inomediately  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  U^.  House  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to  the 
secretaries  of  state  of  the  States  of  Missouri. 
Iowa.  Nebraska.  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota. 
Montana.  Idaho,  and  Oregon  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
Board  of  Alderman  ot  the  City  of  Atlanta. 
Ga..  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  provide  appropriations  to  commence  con- 
struction of  the  West  Point  Dam  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 


RESOLUTION    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  Hoose  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts  recently  passed  a  reso- 
lution supporting  the  New  England  Sen- 
ators group  in  its  efforts  to  end  the  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  residual  oil  In 
the  resolution.  It  specifically  commended 
the  senior  SenmUa  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastors]  who  has  done  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  in  presenting  the  case  for  our 
region  in  this  important  issue. 

I  note  that  yesterday  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Issued  new  regulations 
liberalizing  the  restrictions  on  residual 
oil.  While  the  new  regulations  do  not 
cure  the  situation,  they  represent  a  step 


In  the  right  direction,  and  show  tliis  ad- 
ministration Is  continuing  recognition 
of  the  hardships  the  restrictions  place 
upon  New  England  industry 

I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD,  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD,  a.s  follows  • 

RaSOt.UTIOM     COMMXNOING     SSNATOS    JoKM     O 
P.\STOBX     OF     RtiODK     INLAND     AND     THK     NkW 

E>iCLJk>iD  Senators'  CuNrKRXNCx  roa  Thkjr 
^TOSTS  To  Eli.minatk  Crrtain  Unfair 
PvKL-OiL  Prick  Practicks 

Whereas  the  restrictions  o.i  ml  imports 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  have 
resulted  In  hardship  to  the  fuel-oil  consum- 
ers in  this  Commonweaith  and  the  other 
New  England  States,  and 

Wherca.s  the^-e  restrictions  have  resulted 
in  a  short.iKe  '>t  residual  fuel  in  the  New 
England  area  and  forced  oU  prices  up  16 
cents  ft  barrel  and  burdened  the  oi!  coivsum- 
ers  of  New  Xng'.and  with  SIO  million  in  costs; 
and 

Whereas  Jons  O  Pastors.  US  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  New  Bnitland 
Senators'  Conference  have  called  for  the  re- 
moval cf  the  oil  Import  restrictions  and  the 
elimination  of  unfair  fuel-oil  price  practices 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  MafsachUBetts  Houfie 
of  Representatives  hereby  endnrees  the  a<-- 
tlon  undertaken  by  Senator  Ji>hn  O  P.^storf. 
and  the  New  England  Senators'  Conference 
whose  puri>ose  le  to  assure  an  aclofiuute  sup- 
ply of  fuel  oil  to  the  New  England  States 
at  more  reasonable  prices:    and   t>e  it  further 

K<'»o/rrd.  That  a  copy  of  these  re.solutions 
be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  Jienator  John  O  Pa-tt"  Rt.  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  to  the  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Senat<3r8"  Conference. 

Adopted  February  28.  1»S1.  by  the  house 
of  representatives. 

LawremckR   Grove, 

CUrk 

Attest  : 

Kevin  H  WiirrE, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonicealth 


RESOLUTION  OP  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OF  CITY  OP  MALDEN.  MASS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
President  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Maiden. 
Mass..  favoring  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Act  that  will  allow 
cities  and  towns  in  u.ban  renewal  areas 
to  receive  Federal  participation  for 
public  buildings. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  an  follows: 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  city 
council  th.»t  requests  be  made  directly  to 
Senators  S u-tomstalj.  and  SicrrH  and  Con- 
gressman Macoonau)  that  an  amendment 
be  made  to  the  preaent  Federal  Housing  Act 
that  wUl  allow  cities  and  towns  In  urban 
renewal  areas^  receive  Federal  participation 
for  public  InUidings  serving  entire  cities  and 
towns  in  whl'-h  they  are  located,  such  as  a 
city  hall,  high  school,  and  so  forth. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
UTTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 


muus    consent,    the    second    time,    and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  JAVIT8: 

S  1378  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  authorise  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  waive  the  requirement 
for  a  nonimmigrant  visa  in  tlie  case  of  cer- 
tain nonimmigrants,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

.s  1279  A  bill  'o  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  permit  certain  aliens  to 
p.-iss  through  the  United  States  without  com- 
plying with  certain  provisions  of  such  act 
relating  to  In.^pectlon  and  examination;  to 
the  Committee  on   tlie  Judiciary. 

S  1280  A  bill  to  permit  vUltors  from 
abrop.d  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 
Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty;  and 

.S  1231  A  bill  to  permit  the  importation  of 
a  trademarked  article,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  trademark,  when  such 
article  Lh  for  the  pereonsJ  use  of  the  person 
Importing  such  article:  to  the  Committee 
(»n  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of   Mr    Jsvrrs  when   lie 
Introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
und^r  a  sep. irate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   SCOTT 

S  128a  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  pro- 
vl.sions  of  the  act  of  July  31.  1804.  as 
iiniPiulcd  the  p>erson  first  appointed  to  serve 
BA  the  Director  of  Operation  and  Manairement 
of  Armed  Forces  Radio,  Taiwan;  to  the  Corn- 
nil  lice  on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  1383  A  bin  to  amend  th«  Interstate 
Conuneroe  Act  In  order  to  provide  civil  liabil- 
ity for  violations  of  such  act  by  common  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicle  and  freight  forwardem. 

R  1284  A  bill  to  repeal  section  S03(b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodity 
exeniptlon,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  1285  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (10)  of 
section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
so  ss  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisition 
of  control  comes  within  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  by  such  paragraph;  to  the  Com- 
mi'tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

8.  1386  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  for  the 
protection  of  members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  1287  A  bill  to  amend  section  304(a) 
(  i)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respect- 
ing motor  carrier  safety  regulations  appllca- 
Me  to  private  carriers  of  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C<im- 
m^rce. 

I  S»^  the  rennrk';  of  Mr  Macnxtson  when 
he  Introduced  the  .^bove  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 

Bv  Mr    MAGNUSON    (by   request) 

R  1288  A  bill  to  amend  section  362ibi  cf 
t!ie  Cimmunicatl'ris  Act  of  1934;  to  the 
C  )mm!ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mer"* 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr    KrcHEL)    (by  request) 

8  1289  A  bill  to  amend  section  4200  of  tlie 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  oath  reqtilrement  with  re- 
spect to  certain  export  manifests;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
mons 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MsoNnsoM  when 
he  Introduced  the  atx>ve  bill,  which  appenr 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 

S.  1390    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Andre.as 
G linos,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

8.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners' 
permits;  and 
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s.  1293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Juna 
19.  1948,  relating  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Oohimbla. 
snd  t(x  other  purpoeea:  to  the  OommlttM 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BEAIX: 

S.  1293.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

s  1294.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  amand 
the  act  of  June  80,  1948.  relatiD«  to  the 
Fort  HaU  Indian  Inigatlon  Project,  and  to 
approve  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is8U9d  under  the  act  of  June  22, 
1936;  and 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Nes  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 

S.  1296.  A  bUl  to  i>jnend  the  act  of  June 
26,  1910  (36  SUt.  867.  35  U.S.C.  406,  407), 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber; 

8.  1297.  A  bill  to  ButhorlEe  the  payukent 
of  per  diem  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arte 
and  Crafu  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  U 
authorized  for  other  persons  sanrlnc  the 
Federal  Government  without  oompcnaatloii: 

8. 1288.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  In  whole  or  In  part 
The  school  and  acency  farm  reaerre  on  the 
Ljic  du  Flambeau  Reservation; 

S.  1399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jun*  4, 
1953  (87  SUt.  41),  entlUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretto-y  of  the  Interior,  or 
his  authorized  repreeentatlve.  to  conTcy  cer- 
tain school  properties  to  local  aebool  dla- 
trlcts  or  public  agencies":  and 

8.  1300.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uw  relating 
to  mining  leasee  on  tribal  Indian  lands  and 
Federal  lands  within  Indian  resenratlons;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnaular 
ARatrs. 

By  Mr.  AliOTT: 

s  1301.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Katharlna 
Ena  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILUAM8  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 1303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georges 
Makrls;  and 

S.  1303.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas 
Gargano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ramdolpr  ) : 

8.  1304.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  program  of 
civil  works  m  economically  dlstreeeed  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1305.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kazuo  Ito 
and  Satoml  Ito;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  section  S8  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (a)  to  authorize  compromise,  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  fines,  penalties,  etc.; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  cf  Mr.  Macnvson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNXJSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  section  laS  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  oonstltute 
Richland.  Wash.,  a  place  of  holding  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Washington, 
southern  division,  and  to  waive  section  142 
of  utle  38.  United  States  Code,  with  reapset 
to  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  Xastsm 
District  of  Washington,  Southern  Dlviston, 
holding  court  at  Richland.  Wash.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BarooM.  Mr.  Humfhsst.  Mr.  JscK- 
soir,  Mr.  B:xrAwxa.  and  Mr.  Moass) : 

S.  1300.  A  bUl  to  incorporate  the  Ssa  Ca- 
det Corps  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judtdary. 


By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
NEUBzaccs) : 

8. 1300.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   HUMPHREY: 

S  J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomac  An- 
thony Dooley  III;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution. 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  VISA  RE- 
QUIREMENTS FOR  TOURISTS  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  eliminate  the  U.S.  visa  re- 
quirements for  tourists  from  a  country 
which  does  not  require  them  from  U.S. 
visitors.  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
such  a  bill  into  law  would  attract  thou- 
sands of  additional  foreign  tourists  to 
the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1278)  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  State  to  waive 
the  requirement  for  a  nonimmigrant 
visa  in  the  case  of  certain  nonimmi- 
grants, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
three  other  bills  to  streamline  U.S.  laws 
to  promote  more  tourism. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUls 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

8. 1379.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  autfacx-lze  the 
Attorney  General  to  p«7nlt  c«-taln  aliens  to 
pass  through  the  United  States  witiiout 
oomplylng  with  certain  provisions  of  such 
act  relating  to  Inspection  and  examination; 
to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  permit  visltcH-s  from 
abroad  to  bring  a  limited  amount  of  gifts 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty;  and 

8. 1381.  A  bill  to  permit  the  importation 
of  a  trademarked  article,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  trademark,  when 
su^  article  is  for  the  personal  use  of  ttie 
person  Importing  such  article;  to  the  C<xn- 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  visa 
bill  would  makei  it  possible  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  waive,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis,  visa  requirements  for  tourists  and 
business  visitors  entering  the  United 
States  for  less  than  90  days.  The  bill 
would  ease  travel  from  43  coimtries 
which  currently  require  no  visas  for  UJ5. 
tourists  for  stays  of  up  to  60  or  90  days. 

The  recent  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment abandoning  the  long  form 
questionnaire  for  visa  applicants  and 
substituting  a  simplified  form  is  a  step 


in  the  right  direction  but  we  need  to 
go  much  further. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  we 
need  to  attract  more  foreign  tourists  to 
America  to  help  correct  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments.  American  tour- 
ists now  spend  more  than  $2  billion  a 
year  abroad  while  foreign  visitors  to 
this  country  spend  less  than  half  that 
amount.  Whether  we  will  correct  that 
imbalance  may  well  depend  on  whether 
the  United  States  removes  restrictions 
that  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  for- 
eigners visiting  our  shores. 

Other  bills  I  am  introducing  would: 

First.  Eliminate  visas  for  in-transit 
visitors,  who  now  require  them  when 
they  pass  through  the  United  States  as 
part  of  a  continuous  Journey.  This 
would  help  visitors  to  Canada  or  Mexi- 
co, for  example,  who  must  land  in  New 
York  because  of  transportation  prob- 
lems, before  going  on  by  plane  or  train 
to  their  destination. 

Second.  Permit  visitors  to  the  United 
States  to  bring  in  gifts  duty  free  up  to 
$100  instead  of  the  present  $10  limit. 
The  current  limit  has  been  a  source  of 
irritation  to  foreign  visitors  who  cannot 
understand  why  U.S.  tourists  abroad  can 
spend  up  to  $500  while  they  are  limited 
to  $10. 

Third.  Permit  the  importation  of 
trademarked  articles  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  trademark's  owner  when 
the  item  is  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
traveler.  This  would  remove  a  restric- 
tion that  has  caused  annoyance  and 
embarrassment  to  American  travelers 
and  considerable  inconvenience  for 
customs  officials. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  three  bills  also 
derived  the  work  of  the  Honorable  Clar- 
ence Randall,  the  special  consultant  to 
the  President,  appointed  to  study  this 
question  pursuant  to  an  amendment 
which  I  moved  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  entire  problem  has  been  one 
which  has  had  very  longstanding  at- 
tention by  me.  I  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Subc(Hnmittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  which  held  the  first  hear- 
ings, which  pointed  out  what  we  were 
losing  in  tourism,  and  how  much  we 
were  losing,  in  1954  and  1955. 

I  have  worked  on  the  problem  ever 
since.  I  am  delighted  to  see,  at  long 
last,  the  full  recognition  which  is  being 
given  to  this  urgent  problem,  to  which 
we  could  have  been  attending  years  ago 
had  the  views  of  people  like  myself  and 
those  in  the  tourist  industry,  as  well  as 
the  report  of  the  Honorable  Clarence 
Randall,  been  listened  to. 

It  is  better  late  than  never.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  ai^reciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce [Mr.  Magntoon],  who  has  picked 
up  the  ball  and  nm  with  it  so  very  ef- 
fectively. I  hope  very  much  he  wiU  give 
these  measures  which  I  am  introducing 
today  the  same  attention  as  that  which 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  measure, 
so  long  overdue,  to  create  a  U.S.  Travel 
Office. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RSLATIMO  TO  LIA- 
BILITY FOR  VIOLATIONS  OP  SUCH 
ACT  BY  COMMON  CARRIERS  BY 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND  FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 

Mr.  MAGNXJSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide civil  liability  for  violations  of  such 
act  by  common  carriers  by  motor  ve- 
hicle and  freight  forwarders.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  relative 
to  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tte  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  rec- 
ommendation   will    be    printed    In    the 

RZCOItD. 

The  bill  (8.  1283)  to  amend  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide civil  liability  for  violations  of  such 
act  by  common  carriers  by  motor  vehi- 
cle and  freight  forwarders,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Maoitdsoh,  by  request,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  recommendation  presented  by  Mr 
Magnttson  Is  as  foDows: 

Thla  propoMd  bUl  would  give  effect  to 
LtgUlatlTS  BeooamwiMlatlon  No.  11  of  the 
Interstate  Comxnaree  Cknnmlnlon  aa  set  forth 
on  page  190  of  It*  74th  annual  report  as 
f  oUowa : 

"W*  rccomnMBd  that  section  aote  and  406a 
be  amended  to  make  common  carriers  by 
motor  vehicle  and  freight  forwarders,  respec- 
tively, liable  for  th«  payment  of  damages  In 
reparation  awards  to  persons  Injured  by  them 
through  vtolatlona  of  the  act  " 

JTJSnnCATION 

Tlie  attached  draft  bUl  would  amend  sec- 
tions 304a  and  40aa  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  which  relate  to  actions  at  law  for 
the  recovery  of  charges  by  or  against  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle  and  freight  for- 
warders. BO  as  to  make  such  carriers  liable 
for  the  payment  of  damages  to  persons.  In- 
cluding the  United  States  ss  a  shipper.  In- 
jured by  them  as  a  res\ilt  of  violations  of 
parts  U  and  IV  ot  tha  act,  respectively.  It 
would  also  give  to  an  Injured  party  the  choice 
of  pursuing  his  remedy  elUier  before  the 
Oommlsslon  or  in  any  district  conrt  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  A|>- 
proprlate  periods  at  limitation  are  provided 
with  respect  to  the  eommcncement  of  such 
actions  or  proneertlngs. 

At  present,  such  liability  exisU.  and  such 
remedy  is  provided,  only  with  respect  to  vio- 
lations by  railroads  and  other  carriers  sub- 
ject to  part  I  and  by  water  carriers  subject 
to  part  m  of  the  act.  Prior  to  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  T I M  *  Inc  v 
United  States  (SSe  VS.  4«4.  May  18.  1959). 
the  Commission,  upon  petition,  made  de- 
terminations of  the  reasonableness  of  past 
motor  carrier  rates  on  the  assumption  that 
the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  maintain  an 
action  In  ooort  for  reparations  based  upon 
tha  unreaaonableaesB  of  such  rates.  How- 
ever. In  that  ease,  the  Court  r\iled  that  a 
shipper  by  a  motor  common  carrier  subject 
to  part  n  cannot  challenge  in  postshlpment 
litigation  the  reasonableness  of  the  carrier's 
past  charges  made  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable tariffs  fllad  with  the  Cammlasion.  A 
shipper,  therefore.  Is  without  remedy  for  In- 
Jury  arising  from  the  application  of  an  un- 
reasonable rate.  Since  the  pertinent  pro- 
vlsiona  of  part  IV  are  similar  to  those  under 


part  II.  a  shipper  by  freight  forwarder  sub- 
ject to  part  IV  Is  In  the  same  plight 

The  motor  carrier  Industry  has  atUlued 
stature  and  stability  as  one  uf  the  chief 
agencl<*  of  public  transportation,  handling  a 
Bubetantiiil  volume  of  the  Nation's  trafflc.  It 
seems  appropriate,  therefore,  that  shippers 
should  have  the  same  rights  of  recovery 
against  motor  carriers  as  they  have  against 
rail  and  water  carriers  for  violations  of  the 
act 

The  need  for  the  re'ief  pr  .posed  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  proceedings  In- 
stituted by  sh;pper«  for  redress  against  motor 
common  carriers  prior  to  the  decision  In  the 
TIME,  case  During  the  years  ended  June 
30.  1958.  and  1959.  for  example  20  and  14 
farm.il  cnipUlnts  or  petitions,  respectively, 
were  filed  to  secure  the  Commission's  de- 
termination of  the  reasonableness  of  estab- 
lished motor  carrier  rates  ancillary  to  court 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  reparatlon.s 
During  tlie  calendar  year  1968.  a  total  of  101 
informiU  complaints  were  filed  against  motor 
carriers  c  lalmlng  damages  for  unreasonable 
rates  and  practices  In  1950  only  10  such 
complaints  were  handled  by  the  Commission. 
but  by  1954  the  number  had  risen  to  110 
Prior  to  the  decision  in  the  T I  M  8  case,  ad- 
justments of  such  complaints  were  nego- 
tiated. lr»  appropriate  cases,  by  an  Informal 
and  Inexpensive  procedure  involving  infor- 
mal conferences  and  correspondence  with  the 
parties.  Many  Informal  complaints,  how- 
ever, were  found  not  to  be  susceptible  of  ad- 
justment by  such  means  If  the  Commis- 
sion had  then  been  vested  with  the  requisite 
authoritv'.  the  filing  of  formal  complaints 
seeking  awards  of  reparations  probably  would 
have  followed,  as  Ls  now  the  practice  under 
parts  I  and  III  of  the  act.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  should  be  noted  that  reparation  pro- 
cedures before  the  Commission  are  more 
simple  and  less  expensive  than  actions  In 
court  to  attain  the  same  end  It  may  be 
antlclpa'.ed.  therefore,  that  althovigh  both 
the  courts  and  the  Commission  would  t>e 
authorised  under  the  proposed  amendments 
to  award  reparations,  shippers  would  prefer 
resort  to  the  Commission  since,  In  any  event, 
the  reajionablenesa  of  the  rates  Involved 
would,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  have 
to  be  determined  by  it  upon  referral  of  the 
question  by  the  court 

While  experience  under  part  IV  has  not 
shown  an  Important  need  for  a  provision  au- 
thorizing awards  of  reparations  against 
freight  forwarders,  it  seems  desirable  and 
logical  to  have  all  four  parts  of  the  act  uni- 
form in  this  respect.  Appropriate  amend- 
ments to  section  40ea  have  therefore  been 
Included  in  the  draft  bill. 

Por  tlie  reasons  set  forth  above,  the  Com- 
mission recommends  early  consideration  and 
enactment  by  the  Con^^ess  of  this  proposed 
measure. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  303<b)  OF 
INTERSTATE  COMBi£ERCE  ACT. 
RELATING  TO  WATER-CARRIER 
BULK  COMMODITY  EXEMPTION 

Mr    MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 

request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  repeal  section  303 'b^ 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amend«?d.  relating  to  the  water-carrier 
bulk  commodity  exemption,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  relative  to  this  bill  be  printed 
In  the  RicoHD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  recommenda- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  RtconD. 


Tlie  bill  <S.  1284)  to  repeal  section  303 
(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  a« 
amended,  relating  to  the  water-carrier 
bulk  commodity  exemption,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  MAomrBoi*. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  recommendation  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnusoh  is  as  follows: 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
l*gtslatl\e  Recommendation  No.  7  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Cv)mmlasion  as  set 
forth  on  page  187  of  Its  74th  annual  report 
to  Congress  as  follow.? 

We  recommend  that  section  303(b)  re- 
lating to  the  water -Ciirrler  bulk  commodity 
exempUjn  be  repealed,  but  with  provisions 
preserving  the  rights  of  those  carriers  prcs- 
enr'.y  engaged  in  such  operations  under  the 
exemption 

J I  ariricATioN 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  enable  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regu- 
late domestic  water  transportaUon  more  ef- 
fectively in  the  public  interest  by  repealing 
the  so-called  bulk  commodity  exemption  in 
secUon  303(bi  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  It  would  also  provide  "grandfather  ' 
rlghU  for  those  carriers  preaently  engaged 
In  operations  under  the  exemption. 

Improved  navigation  faclUtles  on  the  Na- 
tion's rivers  have  made  them  important 
water  highways  for  low  cost  transportaUon 
of  goods  in  commerce  when  speed  in  transit 
Is  not  a  controlling  factor.  New  and  im- 
proved methods  of  providing  services  are 
t>elng  Introduced  continuously,  with  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  the  utilisation  of  vessels 
having  higher  cargo  capacities  and  greater 
power  The  slae  of  tjsxge  tows  on  inland 
waterways  has  also  Increased  steadily  For 
example,  on  the  Columbia  River,  where 
U)ws  formerly  consisted  of  1  or  2  barges, 
tows  comprised  of  0  to  12  barges  are  not  now 
uncommon  Bargee  are  not  only  t>eing 
built  larger,  but  are  also  t>eing  designed 
and  constructed  to  accommodate  commodi- 
ties requiring  specialized  handling,  such  as 
those  requiring  unusually  high  or  low  tem- 
peratures or  specially  lined  tanks. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  realized,  but. 
despite  the  substantial  operations  Involved, 
domestic  water  transportation  Is  for  the 
most  part  exempt  from  economic  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  tonnage  shipped  by  water  In 
the  domestic  trade  is  subject  to  regulation 
Private  carriers  are  not  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Commls8l«n  and  should  not  become 
so  unless  shippers  are  to  be  deprl\'ed  of  the 
opportunity  to  transport  for  themselves. 
However,  the  many  exemptions  in  the  act 
leave  the  greater  part  of  all  domestic  water 
trarwportatlon  free  from  regulation.  The 
most  Important  of  theee  Is  the  bulk  com- 
modity exemption  In  section  303(b),  under 
which  the  transportation  of  commodities  m 
bulk  by  water  carriers  is  exempt  when  the 
ciu-go  space  of  the  vessel  in  which  such 
commodities  are  transported  Is  being  used 
for  the  carrying  of  not  more  than  three 
such  commodities.  This  exemption  docs 
not  apply  when  nonexempt  commodities  are 
transported  In  the  same  vessel  or  tow  a^ 
bulk  commodities 

Bulk  commodities  transported  In  the 
domestic  trade  under  this  exemption  consist 
mainly  of  grain  and  grain  products,  coal  and 
coke,  ore.  sand,  gravel  and  stone,  phosphate 
rock.  salt,  and  sulfur.  Such  traffic  also 
comprises  a  substantial  portion  of  the  ton- 
nage handled  by  the  regulated  barge  carriers 
However,  because  these  carriers  seldom  find 
It  economically  feasible  to  segregate  tows, 
bulk  and  nonbulk  commodities  are  moved 
together.  Consequently,  the  bulky  exemp- 
tion Is  not  applicable  and  the  regulated  car- 
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rler  must,  among  other  things,  adhere  to  its 
publlst^ed  tariff  rates. 

Tlie  unregulated  carriers  need  only  ex- 
iiinlne  the  publlsh<Kl  tariffs  of  th*  regnlatMl 
( arriers  In  order  to  determine  how  low  tbmj 
must  place  their  quotations  to  the  shlppsr 
m  order  to  obtain  the  traffic.  The  regulatad 
(arriers.  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  the  rates  charged  by 
tne  exempt  carriers,  since  those  carriers  need 
not  publish  their  rates.  This,  of  course, 
places  the  regulated  carriers  at  a  distinct 
competlUve  disadvantage.  A  natural  result 
of  these  conditions  is  livstablllty  of  rates. 

Further.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  rail 
imd  water  rates,  particularly  In  the  cass  of 
Inland  waterways,  nxe  not  separate  but  are 
Intermingled  In  very  complex,  competitive 
relationships.  This  means  that  shippers  and 
larriers  lark  a  firm  basis  for  resolving  the 
(lifTerences  which  develop  among  them  when 
one  group  of  carriers  Is  able  to  change  Its 
rates  at  will  and  viu-y  them  from  shl;^>er  to 
shipper. 

The  public  Interest  in  stable,  reasonable, 
Hnd  properly  related  rates  cannot  find  ex- 
pression in  the  complete  abeence  of  control 
of  a  large  part  of  the  bulk-carrying  trade. 
Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  a  means  of  correcting  these  unde- 
sirable conditions,  and  would  also  constitute 
an  Important  step  toward  achieving  broad 
equality  of  treatment  of  carriers  of  the 
various  modes. 

The  propoeed  amendment  to  section  418 
of  the  act  would  merely  make  that  section 
conform  to  the  other  parts  of  the  act  by 
removing  therefrom  the  reference  to  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  engaged  In  trans- 
portation exempted  under  section  308(b)  ot 
the  act. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTKRSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACTT,  RELATINO  TO  PRO- 
POSED UNIFICATION  OR  ACQUISI- 
TION OP  CONTROL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  paragrai^ 
(10)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  change  the  baais  for 
determining  whether  a  proposed  imifl- 
cation  or  acquisition  of  control  comes 
within  the  exemption  provided  for  by 
such  paragraph.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commlslon  relative  to  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  recommen- 
dation will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  bill  (S.  12S5)  to  ameiul  paracraph 
1 10)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  so  as  to  change  the  basis  for 
determining  whether  a  proposed  unifica- 
tion or  acquisition  of  control  comes 
within  the  exonption  provided  for  by 
such  paragraph,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MAGNUSON.  by  request,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  recommendation  presented  by  B£r. 
Magnusoh  Is  as  follows: 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recamniendatlon  Mo.  S  at  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oomnalsslon  as  set 
forth  on  page  186  of  lU  74th  annual  re- 
port as  follows  : 

"We  recommend  that  section  5(10)  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  gross  operating  rev- 
enue.   Instead    of   the    number   of   vehicles 


owned  or  operated,  the  basis  for  determining 
vrhether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  section  S." 

JUSTiriCATlOI* 

The  attached  draft  bill  would  provide  a 
more  reliable  criterion  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  involving  only  motor  car- 
riers comes  within  the  exemption  of  sub- 
section (10)  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

One  of  the  tests  for  drtermining  whether 
a  proposed  transaction  Is  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  section  5  Is  whether  or  not 
the  aggregate  niunber  of  motor  vehicles 
owned,  leased,  controlled,  or  oper.Tted  by  the 
parties,  for  purposes  of  transportation  sub- 
ject to  part  II  of  the  act  exceeds  20.  In 
applying  this  test,  numerous  questions  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  certain  vehicles  should 
or  should  not  be  included,  as,  for  example, 
(a)  those  tiscd  in  Intrastate  commerce,  ex- 
empt transportation,  or  private  carriage,  but 
which  are  available  or  suitable  for  regulated 
interstate  service,  (b)  equipment  of  non- 
carrier  affiliates,  (c)  vehicles  leased  for  short 
periods,  (d)  disabled  vehicles,  and  (e)  com- 
binations of  vehicles.  The  amount  of  time 
and  effort  expended  in  establishing  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  on  which  Jurisdiction  de- 
pends, has,  where  the  question  is  close, 
proved  to  be  disproportionate  to  the  ben- 
efits Intended  by  the  exemption  Moreover, 
In  many  instancee,  it  has  been  virtually 
Impossible  to  check  whether  the  exemption 
was.  In  fact,  applicable  to  transactions  pur- 
portedly consummated  thereunder. 

The  propoeed  amendment  would  substitute 
a  more  definite  and  practical  basis  for  the 
exemption.  Gross  op>erating  revenues  are,  in 
moet  cases,  readily  ascertainable  from  the 
annual  reports  which,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, are  required  of  all  for-hlre  carriers. 
and  the  quarterly  reports  required  of  such 
carriers  with  average  gross  revenues  of 
$200,000  or  more.  On  the  basis  of  a  limited 
study,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  $250,000 
restriction  on  the  exemption  corresponds 
roughly  to  the  present  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tion in  paragraph  (10) . 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  FOR  PROTECTION  OP  EM- 
PLOYEES OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 

Mr.  iLtAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  1114 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
the  protection  of  members,  oflQcers,  and 
employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission regarding  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  recommenda- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1286)  to  amend  section 
1114  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  protection  of  members,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  recommendation  presented  by  Mr. 
MAGNUSON  is  as  follows: 

This  proposed  bill  would  give  effect  to 
legislative  recommendation  No.  14  of  the 
Interstate     Commerce     Commission     as    set 


forth  on  page  192  of  its  74th  annual  report 
to  the  Congress   as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  1114.  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  amended  to 
protect  members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Commission  against  assault  while  en- 
gaged in  or  on  account  of  the  performance 
of  their  official  duties." 

JUSTIFICATION 

The  purpose  of  the  attached  draft  bill 
:.s  to  extend  the  protection  of  existing  stat- 
utes against  a.ssault8  to  members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comnilsrion  while  engaged  in  or  on  account 
of  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

Under  section  111  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  it  Is  a  Federal  crime  to  attack 
any  person  designated  in  section  1114  of 
the  same  title  while  such  person  is  engaged 
in  or  en  account  of  the  i>erformance  of  his 
duties.  Among  those  designated  are  Fed- 
eral Judges.  U-S.  attorneys,  poet  office  in- 
spectors, officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  and  the  Secret  Service.  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  are  not,  how- 
ever, included.  The  general  Intent  of  these 
sections  is  to  create  a  strong  deterrent 
against  physical  attacks  on  persons  exposed 
to  them  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
official  duties  and  activities. 

The  proposed  bill  goes  somewhat  beyond 
the  general  tenor  of  section  1114  by  em- 
bracing all  persons  in  the  Conunission  and 
not  Just  those  whose  activities  are  most 
likely  to  expose  them  to  attack.  To  restrict 
its  coverage  to  spiecifically  designated  classes 
would  be  difficult  and  impractical.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  employees  regularly 
conduct  inspections  and  investigations  In 
the  field:  safety  and  service  agents,  safety 
supervisors,  locomotive  Inspectors,  and 
hours  of  service  inspectors  in  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Service;  district  supervisors, 
safety  Inspectors,  and  rate  agents  In  the 
Bureau  of  Motxw  Carriers;  special  agents  in 
the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance; 
district  supervisors  In  the  Bureau  of  Water 
Carriers  and  Freight  Forwarders;  and  ac- 
countants in  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Cost 
Finding  and  Valuation.  These  job  titles  or 
classifications  are  of  course  subject  to 
change.  If  chiinged,  the  individuals  affected 
might  well  be  excluded  from  protection  by 
any  detailed 'and  exclusive  statutory  desig- 
nation of  persons  to  be  covered. 

The  above-mentioned  employees  do  not 
constitute  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  cate- 
gories of  Commission  {personnel  requiring 
Federal  protection,  lor  It  Is  not  only  the 
field  employees  who  are  authorized  to  con- 
duct Inspections  and  investigations.  Sec- 
tions 12(1),  20(5).  220(d),  313(f),  and 
412(d)  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Act  au- 
thorize the  Commission  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized special  agent,  accountant,  or 
examiner  thereof  to  enter  upon,  to  Inspect 
and  examine  any  and  all  lands,  buildings, 
and  equipment  of  carriers  and  other  per- 
sons subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  and  related  acts,  and  to  Inspyect  and 
copy  any  and  all  accounts,  books,  records, 
memoranda,  correspondence,  and  other  doc- 
uments of  carriers,  and  other  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  act.  In  addition,  by  an  order 
of  the  Commission  dated  March  24.  1950. 
the  duties  of  the  directors  and  assistant 
directors  of  five  of  the  Commission's  bu- 
reatis  Include  those  of  a  special  agent,  ac- 
countant, or  examiner  with  the  corre- 
sponding authority  to  conduct  inspections 
as  described  above. 

Moreover,  at  times,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  as  well  as  its  permanent  staff 
of  hearing  examiners  conduct  hearings  In 
the  field.  These  are  generally  held  In  places 
where  court  ofBcers  are  not  present  to  main- 
tain order  and  respect.  It  Is  therefore  con- 
ceivable that  an  assault  might  occur  at 
such  a  hearing. 
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The  need  for  tb«  protection  proposed  is 
aptly  Illustrated  t»y  an  Incident  which  oc- 
curred In  Fort  Worth.  T«c..  last  year.  On 
March  8.  1960,  one  ot  the  Commission's  dis- 
trict supervUors  was  InTestlgatlng  alleged 
Illegal  transportation  from  Houston  to  Fort 
Worth.  In  the  prooaaa  he  called  upon  a  con- 
signee to  obtain  his  shipping  records  for 
Inspection.  On  returning  the  records  the 
following  day.  he  was  ssssulted  by  the  Irate 
consignee  who  objectsd  to  this  lawful  In- 
spection. Previously,  s  similar  assault  was 
made  on  a  Commission  supervisor  Investi- 
gating alleged  Illegal  transportation,  again 
in  Port  Worth.  In  Ifareh  of  1948 

While  these  are  the  only  Instances  of  con- 
summated assaults,  tbe  activities  of  many 
of  the  Commission's  employees  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  explosive  atmosphere  where 
physical  violence  Is  s  possibility  Illustrative 
of  this.  In  Augtut  at  1B<K>  a  district  super- 
visor investigating  alleged  unauthorized 
motor  carrier  operations  In  El  Paso.  Tex  , 
was  told  by  the  trucker,  displaying  a  re- 
volver, that  bodily  harm  would  come  to  any- 
one Interfering  with  his  operations.  Specific 
reference  was  made  to  the  Inspector  whose 
report  had  led  to  the  carrier's  conviction  for 
motor  carrier  safety  violations. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  amendment 
should  create  a  strong  deterrent  against 
physical  attacks  on  Commission  personnel 
who  because  of  the  nature  of  their  official 
duties  are  exposed  to  such  assaults 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT.  RESPECTING  CER- 
TAIN MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY 
REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  I  introduce,  for  appropri- 
ate reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
204 < a)  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  respecting  motor  carrier  safety  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  private  carriers  of 
property.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
regarding    the   bill   be   printed    in    the 

RSCORD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  recommenda- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  (S.  1287)  to  amend  section 
204<aM3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  respecting  motor  carrier  safety  reg- 
ulations applicable  to  private  carriers  of 
property,  introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson. 
by  request,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  recommendation  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows : 

This  proposed  bUl  would  give  effect  to  leg- 
islative recommendation  No  10  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conimlsslon  as  set  forth  on 
page  189  of  its  174th  annual  report  to 
Congress  as  follows: 

"We  recommend  that  section  204iai  i3)  be 
amended  to  make  more  definite  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  to  prescribe  regulatloris  g<iv- 
ernlng  the  safety  of  operations  and  equip- 
ment of  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor 
vehicle." 

jtrsrnncaxiON 

The  attached  draft  bUl  would  make  It  clear 
that  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
rf)mmerce  Commission  respecting  safety  of 
operations  of  motor  vehicles  are  applicable  to 
^.-.•■ate  carriers  of  property. 

Section  204(a)(3)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  authorizes  the  Commission  to  es- 
tablish for  private  carriers  of  property  by 
motor   vehicle   "reasonable    requirements   to 


promote  s»fety  of  operatloi).  and  to  that  end 
to  prescribe  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employee*,  and  standards 
of  equipment  "  Pursuant  to  these  provi- 
sions, the  Commission  has.  since  1940.  pre- 
scribed rules  and  regulations  for  the  safe 
operation  of  the  equipment  of  such  carriers, 
Including  the  safe  transportation  of  explo- 
sives and  other  dangerous  articles  In  United 
State.t  V  Pacific  Powder  Co  ,  T.  Supp.  — . 
however,  '-he  U  S  dl.strlct  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Oregon  on  August  25.  1960.  dismissed 
till  191  ounts  of  an  Information  on  the 
ground  that  the  C<inr;m!.><i.lon  h.is  no  author- 
ity under  the  aforemenM<ined  provl8U)ns  of 
section  2041  a  I  (3i  to  regulate  private  Ciirrlers 
except  AS  to  st.md  ird.s  of  equipment  and 
qualifications  .^nd  m  ixiniuni  h  lurs  of  service 
of  employees 

The  Pnclflc  Powder  Co  cAs.e  involved  a 
private  carrier  whose  truck,  loaded  with 
dynamite  and  n:tru-carbo-nltrate,  was  left 
unattended  In  a  downtown  <ir»"a  of  Rosebur^. 
Greg  EK^rlng  the  night  a  f^re,  which  had 
broken  out  In  several  nearby  trash  cans, 
spread  tc  the  truck  The  truck  exploded 
Thirteen  people  were  killed  and  about  125 
others  w«re  Injured  In  addl'lon,  eight  or 
nine  city  blocks  were  almost  cumpletely  de- 
stroyed and  property  damage  wiis  estimated 
to  be  between  $10  mllll'  n  and  112  million 
The  Department  of  Justice  declined  to  appeal 
the  decision 

While  I  he  1960  amendmenU  to  the  Trans- 
portation of  Expluelves  Ac,  which  made  that 
act  appU.'able  to  private  carriers,  will  prob- 
ably preclude  the  specific  problem  Involved 
In  the  Piclflc  Powder  Co  case  from  arising 
In  the  future,  the  decision  In  that  rase  will 
have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  virtually  every 
other  asf>ect  of  motor  carrier  safety  Insofar 
as  private  carriers  of  property  are  concerned 
Por  example,  under  this  decision  the  Com- 
mission's rei;ulatl<>ns  against  dnvluK  at 
speeds  exceeding  those  prescribed  by  the  Ju- 
risdiction In  which  the  vehicle  Is  being  oper- 
ated and  against  unsafe  loading  no  longer 
apply  tC'  private  carriers.  Also  no  longer 
appUcab'.e  to  such  carriers  would  be  the 
CommlsKlon's  regulations  re8p>ectlng  the 
safe  parking  and  fueling  of  vehicles,  of 
stopping  when  Involved  In  an  accident  and 
rendering  assistance  to  Injured  per8<ins.  and 
against  transporting  unauthorized  persons. 
In  addition,  there  are  certain  other  safety 
regulations  which,  although  considered  by 
the  Commission  still  to  be  applicable 
to  such  carriers,  are  now  subject,  as  a 
result  of  the  decision,  to  a  contrary  hf>ld- 
Ing  by  a  court.  Included  in  this  gray 
area  are  the  Commission's  regulations  pro- 
hibiting driving  while  under  the  In- 
fluence of  alcohol  or  while  ill  or  fatigued  and 
Its  regulations  prescribing  the  use  of  com- 
pulsory equipment  such  as  tall  lamps,  low 
beams  nn  headl^hts.  flares,  and  lanterns 
In  the  latter  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that  without  the  p<.wer  t<i  f)rescrlbe  regula- 
tions for  the  Fafe  operation  of  vehicles,  the 
Commission  Is  placed  in  the  awkward  i^osl- 
tloii  of  being  able  to  require  certain  stand- 
ards of  equipment  but  of  being  unable  Uj 
prescribe  the  manner  of  their  use 

As  of  November  1959,  there  were  an  esti- 
mated 76,548  private  carriers  of  property  op- 
erating 678.091  vehicles  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  the  United  States,  not  Including 
Hawaii.  By  comparison  there  were,  as  of  the 
same  date.  18.788  for-hlre  carriers,  not  In- 
cluding carriers  of  exempt  commcxlltles,  op- 
erating 836,462  vehicles  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  this  country,  excluding  Hawaii 
With  this  number  of  vehicles  on  the  Nations 
highways,  the  Incidence  of  exposure  to  acci- 
dents Is  very  great.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles 
have  steadily  Increased  and  that  authorized 
speed  limits  often  reach  60  miles  per  hour 
amply  Illustrates  the  Importance  of  making 
It  clear  In  the  statute  that  the  Commission's 
regiilatlons    respecting   safety   of   operations 


are  Just  as  applicable  to  private  carriers  of 
property  under  section  a04(a)(S)  of  the  act 
as  they  are  to  common  and  contract  carriers 
under  section  a04( a)   (1)  and  (3)  thereof. 

The  following  brief  descriptions  of  several 
accidents  Involving  private  carriers  of  prop- 
erty Illustrate  even  more  vividly  the  necessi- 
ty of  making  It  clear  that  such  carriers  are 
subject  In  full  measure  to  the  Commission's 
motor  carrier  safety   regulations: 

On  July  12.  1957.  a  tractor-semltraller-fu!l 
trailer  combination  having  a  gross  weight  of 
76.000  |X)undR.  transporting  plywood  sheets, 
allegedly  as  a  private  carrier,  ran  wild  down 
a  long  and  steep  grade  of  highway  into 
Dunsmuir,  Calif,  where  it  struck  12  other 
vehicles  and  4  buildings.  Two  deaths,  eight 
Injuries,  and  $42,000  damage  to  property  re- 
sulted therefrom.  TTie  Investigation  report 
Indicated  that  one  of  the  primary  factors 
responsible  for  this  accident  was  a  violation 
of  the  Commission's  safety  regulation  re- 
quiring the  driver  of  a  vehicle  to  satisfy 
hin^self  tlKit  certain  parts  and  accessories 
are  in  good  working  order  before  driving  the 
vehicle 

On  Ocu^ber  8,  1957.  near  Caledonia.  Minn  , 
a  trvick  operated  by  a  private  carrier  and 
loaded  with  14.000  pounds  of  anlmal-render- 
ing  products  struck  a  schoolbus  carrying 
32  children  One  child  was  killed,  six  others 
were  Injured,  and  $4,000  In  property  was 
damaged  rhe  investigation  report  of  this 
ac<  ideiit  cited  the  prohibition  against  the 
driving  of  commercial  vehicles  by  persons 
who  are  111  or  fatigued  as  one  of  the  Com- 
mission s  safety  regulations  that  had  been 
violated 

On  July  18.  1960.  a  tractor-semitrailer 
combination  operated  by  a  private  carrier. 
iran8p«jrtlng  a  dismantled  merry-go-round 
went  out  of  control  while  descending  a  long 
grade  into  Westfleld,  N  Y  The  truck  col- 
lided with  a  station  wagon,  knocked  down  a 
large  tree,  and  smashed  Into  a  brick  church. 

The  driver  of  the  station  wagon  was  killed, 
the  truck  driver  and  his  helper  were  injured, 
and  pro(>erty  damage  amounted  to  $46,000. 
Safety  regulations  violated,  among  others, 
were  those  relating  to  driving  while  HI  or 
fatigued  and  against  consuming  alcoholic 
beverages  while  on  duty 

Since  the  decision  In  the  Pacific  Powder 
Co  case  may  establish  a  precedent  for  de- 
cisions In  other  district  courts,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  of  the  view  that  the  public  Interest 
requires  early  congressional  consideration 
and    enactment    of    this    proposed    measure. 


ELIMINATION  OP  OATH  REQUIRE- 
MENT WITH  RESPECT  TO  CER- 
lAIN  EXPORT  MANIFESTS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Kuchel],  by  request.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  4200  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  oath  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  certain  export  manifests.  I  aisk 
unanimous  consent  that  an  explanation 
of  the  proposed  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred : 
and.  without  objection,  the  explanation 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  bill  <S.  1289)  to  amend  section 
4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  eliminate  the  oath 
requirement  with  respect  to  certain  ex- 
port manifests,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson (for  himself  and  Mr.  Kuchel),  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  smd  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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The  explan&tion  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnusoh  Is  as  follows: 

Title  46.  United  States  Code,  section  93, 
requires  an  oath  on  shipper's  export  decLsra- 
tions  when  filed  with  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms. This  oath  requirement  Imposes  a 
burden  on  the  public  and  also  on  ths  col- 
lector of  cuBtomji.  The  workload  of  the  cus- 
tomhouse is  Increased  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  return  shipper's  export  declarations 
for  the  required  verification  when  it  Is  Inad- 
vertently omitted.  Inconvenience,  delay. 
and  expense  to  both  the  Government  and 
the  public  result. 

An\ple  precedent  for  thU  proposed  change 
exists.  T'reasun-  Decision  No  53266  of  May 
'25,  1953.  Is  an  example  of  how  this  problem 
has  been  taken  care  of  administratively  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  It  reads.  In  part, 
as  follows: 

"To  eliminate  the  pdmlnistrallve  require- 
ment of  oaths  the  customs  regulations  of 
1943  (19  CFR,  ch.  1).  as  amended,  are 
amended  as  follows:  Paragraph  3.71  Is 
amended  by  substituting  certify'  for  'make 
oath'  In  the  first  sentence." 

At  present,  legislation  Is  being  processed 
through  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  by  citmlnnting  the  re- 
quirement of  an  oath  or  affirmation  on  cer- 
tain documents  filed  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

TlUe  18.  secUon  1001.  United  States  Code. 
provides  that  whoever  makes  any  false  or 
fraudulent  statements  or  representations 
toncerrUng  any  matter  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  f;hall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  nut  more  than  $10,000  or  Iraprlsoued  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

It  la  C'bvlcnu.  therefore,  that  tlie  elimina- 
tion of  ttie  oath  requirement  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  tbe  Interest  of  the  Oovernroent 
and  would.  In  fact,  benefit  both  exporters 
and  the  Government  at  a  time  wlien  our 
Oo\ernment  Is  very  actively  endeavoring  to 
Increase  o\ir  exp>ort8. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SHIPPING  ACT  OF 
1916.  TO  AUTHORIZE  COMPRO- 
MISE. REMISSION  OR  MITIOATION 
OP  PINES.  PENALTIES.  ETC. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  38  of  ttie 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (a)  to  authorize  compromise, 
remission .  or  mitigation  of  fines,  penal- 
ties, and  so  forth.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  explanation 
will  be  printed  In  the  REcoto. 

The  bill  fS.  1306)  to  amend  section  38 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (a>  to  authorize  com- 
promise, remi.%ian.  or  mitigation  of  fines, 
penalties,  etc.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows : 

Authority  is  now  provided  (19  U5.C.A. 
1(118)  to  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  case  of  any  vessel,  etc.,  seized,  or  a  fine 
><r  penalty  Imjxwed,  to  remit  or  mltlgats 
such  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  if  he  finds 
that  It  was  incurred  'Without  willful  neg- 
ligence or  without  Intention  to  defraud  or 
to  violate  the  law,  or  finds  such  mitigating 
circumstances    as    to    Justify   remission    or 


mitigation,  etc.  Similar  authority  Is  given 
the  Secretary  (26  U.S.C-A.  7122)  to  com- 
promise dvll  or  criminal  cases,  arising  under 
tiic  Internal  revenue  laws,  prior  to  reference 
to  the  Deijartment  of  Justice  for  prosecu- 
tion: the  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
Is  authorized  to  compromise  any  such  case 
after  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Provision  of  similar  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Martlmc  Board,  or  to  the  Administra- 
tor, or  their  delegates,  to  remit  or  miti- 
gate fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures,  upon 
petition,  if  mitigating  circumstances  are 
found  to  Justify  such  action,  would  relieve 
the  Board,  or  the  Administrator,  as  well  as 
industry  officials  and  counsel,  of  a  vast 
btirden  of  costly,  time-consuming  contro- 
versies and  problems,  much  of  which  are 
technical,  or  stem  from  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  statute  or  regulations,  or  conflicting 
interpretations,    lack    of    time.    etc. 

By  and  large,  the  violations  thus  sought 
to  be  compromised  would  be  less  serious  In- 
fractions than  many  now  permitted  to  be 
compromised  under  authority  provided  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney 
General  as  cited  abo\e. 

Section  38  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  pro- 
vides "that  all  forfeitures  incurred  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  may  be  prose- 
cuted In  the  same  court,  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  In  the  same  manner,  as  forfeitures 
Incurred  for  offenses  agaliost  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  collection  of  dues. " 

Attached  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed  act  to 
extend  such  authority  by  further  amend- 
ing the  1916  act.  to  add  a  new  subsection 
(a)  to  section  38  to  give  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  or  Administrator  the  necessary 
authority. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  OP  MEDAL 
TO  DR.  THOMAS  ANTHONY  DOO- 
LEY  in 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress  I 
Joined  in  introducing  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 148  to  authorize  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  confer  a  medal  on 
Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley.  Just  a 
little  over  a  year  from  introduction  of 
that  resolution  Dr.  Dooley  died  of  can- 
cer. 

I  have  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  great  humanitarian  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Dr.  Dooley  devoted  his  life 
and  fortune  to  combating  disease  in  the 
jungles  of  Laos.  He  was  a  cofounder  of 
Medico — Medical  International  Cooper- 
ation Organization — which  established 
nine  medical  service  programs  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  best  sellers:  "Deliver  Us 
From  Evil,"  "The  Edge  of  Tomorrow," 
and  "The  Night  They  Burned  the  Moun- 
tain." From  the  proceeds  of  these 
books  he  helped  to  establish  two  hospitals 
in  Laos. 

Father  Hesburgh.  president  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  where  Dr.  Dooley  at- 
tended school,  said  of  him : 

Although  young  in  years,  Dr.  Dooley  ex- 
emplified In  his  life  and  death  a  spirit  of 
selfishness  and  Christ-like  charity  which 
has  earned  the  admiration  of  peoples 
tiiroughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  award  posthumously  a  medal  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  III. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 


in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  and  that  it  may  remain  on  the 
desk  imtil  March  17  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring 
it  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  64)  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  a'A-ard  posthumously  a  medal  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  HI,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  refeired  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  recognition 
of  the  gallant  and  unselfish  public  service 
rendered  by  Doctor  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley 
III  In  serving  the  medical  needs  of  the  people 
of  Laos  living  in  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Laotian  Ju.ngles,  and  of  peoples  in  other 
newly  developing  countries,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  award 
po6thumou!5ly  to  Doctor  Thomas  Anthony 
Dooley  III,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  an  ap- 
propriate Kold  medal.  For  such  purpose, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cause  to  be  struck  a  gold 
medal  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated "ihe  sum  of  $2,5(X)  for  this  purpose. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  duplicates  In  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufOcient  to 
cover  the, cost  thereof  (Including  labor),  and 
the  appropriations  used  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  l>e  reimbursed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation News  of  March  6,  1961.  paying 
tribute  to  Dr.  Dooley  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AMA  Board  Pays  Tribute  to  Dr.  Doolit 

The  late  Thomi;s  A.  Dooley,  M.D.,  founder 
of  Medico  and  world  renown  for  his  work  in 
Laos,  was  honored  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  a 
testimonial  adopted  at  Its  recent  meeting. 

Dr.  Dooley,  who  died  of  cancer  in  Janu- 
ary at  the  age  of  34,  was  praised  as  one  who 
"carried  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  the 
image  of  the  healer — selfless,  interested  in 
helping  rather  than  getting." 

"Dr.  Dooley  represented  medicine  in  its 
finest  traditions,"  said  tbe  testimonial,  "and 
the  AMA  Lopes  his  work  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration ^o  others  to  serve  the  sick  and 
suffering  in  otlier  lands." 

MEDICAL    AMBASSADOR 

"Recent  events  have  demonstrated,  as 
never  before,  the  necessity  for  greater  un- 
derstanding among  the  world's  peoples. 
Medical  ambassadors,  such  as  Dr.  Dooley, 
can  be  mighty  weapons  in  the  relentless  cold 
war  since  tliey  carry  t)oth  good  will  and  bene- 
fit to  humanity  in  their  satchels. 

"Because  the  health  of  all  peoples  is  in- 
terrelated, the  AMA  has  embarked  upon  a 
new  program  of  international  health  with 
projects   to   assist  medical  missionaries  and 
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cooperaUve  proflnuna  with  the  World  Medl- 
cai  AsaocUUon,  tta«  World  Health  Organisa- 
tion and  other  naUonal  medical  aaaoclatlons. 
"Slrce  the  world  looks  to  America  to  pro- 
vlUe  leadership  In  many  fields,  including 
medicine,  we  will  moourage  young  physi- 
cians to  help  fight  diaeaw  wherever  it  may 
b«  We  will  also  •neourage  more  programs 
which  provide  medical  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  In  underdeveloped  areas  under 
American  physlclana  now  serving  in  those 
areas." 

THX     OOOO   AMKKICAN 

"The  work  oX  Dr.  Dooley  provided  a  bridge 
for  bringing  togetlMr  peoples  widely  sepa- 
rated In  space  and  customs,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing mutual  understanding  and  g(xxl 
will  so  vitally  nescUd. 

•'Dr  Dooley  won  the  reputation  of  the 
good  American'  for  his  dedication  to  the  art 
of  healing  and  constructive  work  for  peace 
Others  are  needed  to  carry  on  this  work  In 
Laos  and  other  underdeveloped  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

"What  he  lacked  In  modern  medical  facil- 
ities, he  made  up  In  human  warmth  and 
compmsslon.  His  hospitals  became  symbols 
around  which  men  of  good  will  rallied  And 
he  carried  to  the  underdeveloped  ureas  the 
Image  of  the  healer — selfless,  interested  In 
helping  rather  than  getting  For  whaUo- 
ever  house  he  entered,  there  he  went  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick.' " 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT     1961— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  submit  amendmentvS,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  me,  to  the  bill  » S.  1  > 
to  establish  an  effective  proRram  to  al- 
leviate conditlous  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  certain  economically 
distressed  aresis.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  explaining  the 
amendments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection. 
the  statement  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr  Long 
of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

Senator  Lono's  amendment  concerns  the 
continued  activation  or  reactivation  of  per- 
manent military  Installations  in  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  In  other  areas.  This 
amendment  would  operate  In  four  different 
cases 

1.  Where  the  permanent  military  instal- 
lation Is  In  a  redevelopment  area  and  Is  to 
be  closed  or  moved  for  reasons  of  economy, 
the  Long  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
closure 

2.  Where  a  permanent  mlhtnrv  Installa- 
tion Is  In  a  redevelopment  area  and  has  been 
closed  or  moved  within  the  past  5  years. 
for  reasons  of  economy,  but  Is  u.";eful  for 
military  purjxises  and  Justified  in  other 
respects,  the  Long  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  Installation  to  be  reactivated 

3.  Where  a  permanent  military  Installa- 
tl'^n  Is  not  In  a  redevelopment  area  and  Is 
to  be  c'osed  or  moved  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, the  Long  amendment  would  require 
an  *nvestlgation  of  the  effects  of  the  closure. 
Including  the  gain  or  loss  of  money  to  all 
levels  of  government,  and  a  report  of  the 
Investigation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  to  the  Congress  before  the  deactivation 
co'uld  take  place. 

4  Where  a  pemuuient  military  installa- 
tion Is  not  in  a  redevelopn\ent  area  and  has 
been  closed  or  moved  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy within  the  past  S  years,  the  Long 
amendment  would  require  an  Investigation 


of  the  effecu  of  the  closure,  including  the 
gain  or  loss  of  money  to  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  a  report  of  the  investigation 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the  Con- 
gress upon  which  a  possible  decision  t<i  re- 
activate   the    Installation    could    be    made 

The  Importance  of  the  third  and  fourth 
categories  Is  emphasized  by  the  fart  that  a 
decision  taken  in  the  riime  nf  ec'  ru^my  muy 
in  actuality  have  the  oppoRite  effect  For 
example.  It  is  possible  that  the  closure  of  a 
military  base  nui<ht  renult  m  the  savint? 
of  $2  mllllnn  in  the  operatuig  budget  of  the 
.^rmy.  but  be  accompanied  by  ;i  $.!()  million 
loss  on  FHA-Ruaranteed  m^rtKaKPs  If  It  i» 
necessary  to  reactivate  t!.e  bnse  within  10 
years,  there  would  h.ive  hevn  .i  nrt  lo«s  t  > 
the  Oo\ernment  although  there  would  have 
been  a  savlim  'o  a  sir.kjU-  department  These 
are  the  kind  nt  ernnomies  which  break  the 
taxpayer's  back  '  PreseTir'.y  there  Is  no 
at»enry  to  con-siUer  the  i;\e.',i:i  aspects  ol 
such  decisions 


ESTABLLSHMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
FUND  FOR  FISHERY  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS  AND  FISHERIES  RE- 
HABIUTATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR^S  OF  BILL 

Under  authoiuy  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  7  1961  the  names  of 
Senators  Butler.  Dodd  Hoi  land.  Javits. 
Jordan.  Keating,  and  Kuchel  were 
added  as  additional  co.spon.sors  of  the 
bill  tS.  1230'  to  amend  the  Saltorustall- 
Kennedy  Act  so  a.s  to  e.slabli.sh  an  addi- 
tional fund  for  fishery  research  pro- 
grams and  fisheries  reiiabilitalion  and 
development  projects  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr  Gruehinc  <for 
himself  and  other  Sonatoi.^'  on  March 
7.   1961. 


CONTINUATION  OF  COLLEGE  HOI'S - 
ING  PROGRAM— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  7.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Bartlett,  Chavez,  Church, 
Clark.  Hart,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  Long  of  Missouri,  Gruxnimg, 
Magnuson,  Long  of  Hawaii,  and  Aiken 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  IS.  1245)  to  amend  title  IV 
("Housing  for  Elducational  Institutions"' 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators  i  on  March  7, 
1961. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FUELS  STUDY— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  March  2  and  March  7.  1961, 
the  names  of  Senators  Bartlett,  Bkall, 
Bennett,  Bible,  Boccs,  Bridges.  Burdick, 
Bush,  Butler,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Cape- 
hart,  Carroll.  Chavez.  Church,  Clark, 
Cooper,  Cotton,  Dirksen,  Dodd,  Doug- 
las, Engle.  Pong,  Gore.  Gruening.  Hart. 
Hartke.  Hickey,  Hill,  Holland,  Hum- 
phrey, Jackson,  Javits,  Johnston,  Keat- 
ing, Kekauver,  Lausche,  Long  of  Hawaii, 
McCarthy,  McClkllan,  McOee,  McNa- 
MARA,  Magnuson,  Metcalt,  Morse,  Mor- 
ton, Moss,  Muskie,  Neuberger,  Pastore, 
Pell,     Proxmire,     Robertson,     Salton- 


sTALL.  Fcorr,  Smith  of  MASsachUBett.s, 
si'ARKMAN.  Symington,  Wxlby,  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Young  of  Ohio  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion <S  Re.s  105  •  to  create  a  Special 
Committee  on  National  Fuels  Study, 
submitted  by  Mr.  Randolph  'for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Viitmiai  un 
March  2.   1961 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

A  me.s.<iftR:e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.st  iitative.s,  by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  Jiad  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  loint  resolution  'H.J  Res.  289* 
reiatm;,'  to  the  time  for  fliUng  a  report 
on  renegotiation  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  InU^inal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


THOMAS    E.    STAKEM.   CHAIRMAN. 
FEDERAL   MARITIME    BOARD 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  amony 
liio  host  of  appointments  made  by  the 
President  one  indisputably  excellent 
choice  is  that  of  Thomas  E.  Stakem  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  Mr.  Stakem  possesses  broad  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  maritime  af- 
fairs, and  shipbuilders  and  ship  opera- 
tors alike  look  to  him  with  confidence 
and  contmuinu  hopes  for  a  rejuvenated 
industry 

In  Wednesdays  Baltimore  Sun.  an 
editorial  entitled  "Maritime  Man"  sum- 
marizes succinctly  the  qualifications  of 
Mr   Stakem.  concluding: 

Mr    Kennedy  can  be  certain  of  one  thing 
Mr     UUkera    is    an    advocate   of   a    stronger 
merchant   marine    under  the  American  flag 

I  b^'lieve  that  the  President  cai^  also 
be  certain  that  the  maritime  industry 
approves  wholeheartedly  his  choice  for 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  whose  duty  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine IS  more  urgent  today  than  ever 
before. 

Mr    President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  March  8 
edition  of  the  JBaltimore  Sun.  entitled 
•Maritime    Man,"    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MARrriMC  Man 

Members  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
are  appi^lnted  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Prea- 
ideni  alone  holds  the  right  to  choose  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  and 
the  man  bo  chosen  heads  the  Maritime  Ad- 
mini.stratlon  —  the  agency  which  administers 
the  Federal  Government's  shipbuilding,  ship 
operation  and  port  development  programs 
The  reasons  for  Maryland's  special  Interest 
are  obvluus;  We  have  one  of  the  leading 
ports  of  the  country  with  a  heavy  Invest- 
ment in  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing 

Last  June  when  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wil- 
son. Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Logistics,  retired  from  the  service.  President 
Elsenhower  appointed  him  to  the  Maritime 
Board     and    then     named    him    Chairman. 


President  Kexmedf  haa  now  made  a  change; 
he  haa  ealaeted  member  Thomas  K.  Stakem 
for  that  post. 

There  was  some  wholsly  groundless  ob- 
jection to  the  Wilson  appotntmrat  and 
designation;  it  was  even  dalmsd  oo  ths 
west  coast  that  while  Admiral  Wilson  was 
born  In  Colorado  and  reared  in  Oregon  hs 
was  a  resident  of  Chevy  Chase,  lid.,  and  so 
would  be  Inclined  to  give  special  oonsldsra- 
tlon  to  Maryland. 

We  have  heard  no  such  claim  about  Mr. 
-Stakem  but  It  la  Interesting  to  not*  that 
he  was  bom  In  Midland,  lid.,  and  his  wtts 
is  from  the  aame  community.  Howsrsr,  hs 
\s  now  a  resident  of  Arlington,  VS,  Bttt  one 
thing  U  clear:  Mr.  Stakem  la  well  preparsd 
for  hla  Job.  He  began  hla  civil  servles  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgatloD.  Hs 
Joined  the  old  Maritime  Administration  as 
chief  Investigator  In  IMS.  Ten  years  ago 
he  became  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Maritlms 
.\dmlntatrator.  In  1956  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  Mr.  Kennedy  can  bs 
certain  of  one  thing:  Mr.  Stakem  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  a  stronger  merchant  marine  under 
the  American  flag.  Whether  this  can  bs 
taken  as  an  Indication  of  the  Kennedy  view 
rem:ilna  to  be  aeen. 


SHELLFISH  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  for 
centuries  Maryland  and  oysters  have 
been  as  synonymous  as  Virginia  and 
baked  ham,  Boston  and  baked  beans. 
Florida  and  orange  Juice.  But  of  late 
the  Maryland  oyster  Industry  has  been 
threatened  by  a  deadly  bUght  whlcti  baa 
worked  its  way  down  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  Into  the  lower  reaches  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Fortunately,  Maryland  has 
not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  blight  or- 
ganism, but  every  attempt  is  being  made 
to  research  this  mysterious  Might. 

That  research,  Mr.  President,  is  being 
conducted  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  words  of  a  recent  front 
page  article  by  Maurice  Rimpo,  editor 
of  the  Cambridge  Banner,  "the  Nation's 
oyster  industry  is  looking  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  for  answers  to  the  problon  of  the 
disappearing  oyster."  The  article  goes 
on  to  describe  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries'  new  Mologlcal 
laboratory  in  Oxford,  Md. 

In  an  accompansring  editorial,  the 
Banner  newspaper  emphasised  the  Im- 
portance of  accepting  scientific  fact  as 
the  basis  for  conservation  policy,  for 
without  this  acceptance,  the  oyster  in- 
dustry may  fall  so  far  that  it  win  never 
rise  again. 

The  editorial  somberly  remariu: 

It  la  hard  to  aee  much  future  for  ths  sea- 
food Industry  unless  current  attitudes 
change.  The  short-range  outlook  Is  not  good 
even  though  sclenUsts  tall  iu  Maryland^ 
production  prospects  are  brighter  than  any 
other  area  in  the  Kation. 

In  view  of  the  national  importance  <tf 
the  biological  laboratory  and  the  com- 
monsense  contained  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned editorial.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
'Nation  Looks  to  Oxford  Lab  for 
Answers  to  Its  Shellfish  ProUems." 
and  the  editorial  "Unless  Attitudes 
Change."  both  in  the  March  8  edition  of 
the  Cambridge  Banner,  printed  in  the 
Rxcoio. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner,  Mar.  8, 
1961] 

ScizirnsTS  at  Wosk:  Nation  Looks  to  Ox- 
roBO  Lab   ros   Answkxs  to   Its  Shellfish 

PSOBLKMS 

(By  Maurice  Rlmpo) 

The  Nation's  oyster  industry  is  looking  to 
the  Baatem  Shore  for  answers  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  disappearing  oyster. 

At  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries' 
new  biological  ialxtratory  in  Oxford,  a  group 
of  apeciaiiata  are  trying  to  fit  together  the 
parta  in  this  Jigsaw  puzzle. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  lab  is  Direc- 
tor James  B.  Engle.  A  marine  biologist  with 
degrees  from  Columbia  and  Rutgers,  Engle 
has  been  with  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  25 
years. 

It  was  Engle  who  Inspected  56  prospective 
sltea  on  the  Eastern  Shore  before  deciding 
to  locate  the  laboratory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tred  Avon.  Choptank  River  pollution  ruled 
out  Cambridge  as  a  contender. 

Last  September  Director  Engle  and  his 
staff  moved  into  the  modern  T-shaped  build- 
ing which  houses  administrative  ofQces,  a 
public  relations  section,  and  scientific  lab- 
oratories. 

The  laboratory's  building  program  is  not 
finished.  This  summer  the  director  hopes 
to  have  a  boat  basin  to  harbor  the  lab's  50- 
foot  research  vessel.  Alao  on  the  docket  for 
leSl  la  a  aeries  of  outdoor  tanks  for  growing 
and  observing  oysters. 

Planned  for  the  futiu-e  are  several  quarter- 
acre  experimental  ponds.  The  addition  of 
genetics  and  culture  laboratories  to  the  main 
building  will  complete  construction. 

Sizing  up  the  new  Oxford  Installation  and 
its  mlasion,  Engle  says,  "Our  principal  effort 
will  be  pathological  studies.  We  are  ioelng 
oysters  so  faat,  if  we  don't  catch  up,  we  may 
have  to  start  ail  over  aomeday." 

Maryland,  at  the  moment,  is  free  of  the 
blight  organism  which  haa  decimated  oyster 
rocka  in  Virginia  and  Delaware.  "We  may 
have  a  condition — perhape  the  right  salin- 
ity— that  protects  ua,  but  ttiat  has  not  been 
proved,"  the  director  commente. 

Aa  long  aa  the  blight  continues  nearby, 
Xngle  warna  Marylandera:  "Before  you  throw 
anything  overboard,  know  ita  source." 

On  the  lab'a  acientiflc  staff  are  Dr.  James 
S.  Hanks,  aaalstant  director  in  charge  of 
shellfish  biology  and  ecology;  Dr.  Mellx>ume 
B.  Carriker,  head  of  the  oyster  mortaUty 
program;  Richard  Burton,  pathologist  and 
parasitologist;  WUliam  Shaw,  chemist,  biolo- 
gist, and  ecologist;  John  Webater,  shellfish 
culturist;  Austin  Farley,  histology  tech- 
nician, 

Engle  is  hoping  to  add  a  biological  chemist 
who  will  specialize  in  the  structure  of  marine 
animals  and  a  microbiologist. 

Three  major  programs  are  being  under- 
taken at  Oxford:  Shellfish  culture,  shellflah 
mortality,  and  shellflah  biology  and  ecology, 
according  to  Engle,  The  group  will  study 
both  healthy  and  diseased  shellfish.  Special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  relation  of  the 
shellfish  to  their  environment. 

Althoiigh  oysters  and  aof  t  clams  will  be  the 
lab's  main  concern,  Engle  gueeses  that  crab 
studies  may  be  added  later. 

The  heart  of  the  OxfcM-d  installation  is  the 
bright  tiled  labcMratories  for  chemical  and 
biological  work.  Here  chemical  analyses  are 
made,  diseased  tissues  prepared  for  micro- 
scopic study,  and  life  cycles  studied. 

In  one  room^seawster  from  the  Tred  Avon 
runs  into  three  large  concrete  tanks.  Dis- 
eased Chlncoteague  Bay  oysters  share  one 
tank  with  heajthy  Talbot  oysters  to  learn 
how  the  deadly  blight  can  be  transferred. 

Director  Kngle  explaliu  that  contaminated 
waste  water  is  filtered  through  100  feet  of 


sand  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  disease  from 
reaching  open  water. 

Kngle  explains  that  he  and  his  staff  hope 
to  produce  results  which  will  benefit  Mary- 
land's seafood  industry  and,  eventually,  the 
Nation's. 

An  array  of  tanks  and  ponds  will  enable 
the  staff  members  to  move  the  most  promis- 
ing oysters  from  laboratory  back  to  open 
water  through  a  series  of  controlled  experi- 
ments. 

Engle  and  his  colleagues  are  not  doing  It 
alone.  Oxford  Is  one  member  of  a  team 
studying  the  Chesapeake  Bay  shellfish  prob- 
lem. He  Is  happy  about  the  cooperation  be- 
tween private,  university.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Oxford  Laboratory  does  not  operate 
behind  a  stone  wall.  One  wing  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  public  relations.  This 
ranges  from  a  large  technical  library  for  use 
of  the  staff,  to  inservlce  training  courses  and 
publication  of  the  results  of  experimental 
work 

Next  month  a  group  of  visiting  specialists 
will  gather  at  Oxford  for  a  2-day  meeting. 
In  the  lab's  big  conference  room  they  will 
organize  an  association  of  Atlantic  fisheries 
research  biologists.  A  similar  west  coast 
group  has  headquarters  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle. 

Although  the  laboratory's  main  function 
Is  specialized  research  and  teaching,  the  tax- 
payer is  not  shooed  away. 

Engle,  who  combines  the  duties  of  admin- 
istrator and  scientist,  says  "We  are  glad  to 
have  interested  people  come  in  to  see  us." 

Sometime  in  the  next  few  montiu  he  ex- 
pects to  hold  open  house. 


[Prom  the  Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner, 
Mar.  8,  1961 ) 

Unless  Aitiiuues  Chamo 

Maryland  is  not  alone  in  having  an  ailing 
oyster  Industry.  Statistics  Just  released  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  show  that 
the  U.S.  1960  oyster  take  of  59  million 
pounds  of  meats  hit  practically  an  alltime 
low.  This  was  the  lowest  liarvest  in  more 
than  100  years.  It  was  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  amount  taken  in  1880.  But  what 
has  happened  to  oysters  Is  not  typical  of 
the  rest  of  the  seafood  Industry.  There 
were  record  catches  of  tuna,  salmon,  men- 
haden, and  scallope.  There  were  also  rec- 
ord imports:  Seven  million  pounds  of 
canned  oysters  came  into  the  country. 

HappUy,  a  numl>er  of  agencies  are  at  work 
on  the  problems  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
fishery.  The  UJ3.  Government  recently 
opened  a  lalx>ratory  at  Oxford  where  scien- 
tists will  prol>e  Into  the  question  of  the  dis- 
appearing oyster.  At  Solomons,  the  state 
department  of  research  and  education  is 
tackling  tills  and  related  shelflah  matters. 
There  are  also  private  institutions  like  Johns 
Hopkins  with  specialists  on  the  Job.  Prom 
studies  like  these  wiU  come  facts  to  help 
shape  future  policy  on  shelflah  and  fish 
conservation  practices. 

Facts  won't  do  much  good  if  they  are 
left  to  lie  In  shelved  reports.  They  must 
l>e  implemented.  Marylanders  must  be  edu- 
cated up  to  the  point  where  they  will  accept 
scientific  fact  as  the  basis  for  conservation 
policy.  Most  modern  businesses  use  factual 
data  as  a  starting  point.  The  seafood  In- 
dustry may  be  one  of  the  few  which  still 
looks  askance  at  research.  While  this  is  not 
true  of  the  entire  Industry,  it  does  apply 
to  many  who  make  their  living  from  the 
water.  One  of  the  Chesapeake  laboratories 
at  work  on  sheUfish  recently  set  up  an  oys- 
ter experiment  in  a  small  ares  in  front  of 
its  property.  Although  this  was  barren  t>ot- 
tom  and  althotigh  natural  oyster  rock  ex- 
isted on  three  sides  of  these  test  plantings, 
watermen  Immediately  sailed  in  and  tonged 
up  all  of  the  lab's  oysters. 
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Ho  on*  te  caught  In  th»  middle  oX  UxU 
oyster  problem  ma  much  mM  th«  lawmakers 
are.  Facing  r««l«cUon  nazt  year,  they  are 
not  anxioiu  to  aUsnat*  th«  Lntaresta  oT  any 
alzabXe  bloc  of  ettlaens.  In  the  past  their 
cbler  worry  has  been  the  rather  well  organ- 
ised watermen.  Now  they  must  also  consider 
the  seafood  workan.  almost  eqiial  to  the 
watermen  iu  numbar.  who  are  really  the 
forgotten  Pigment  of  the  industry.  Seafood 
legislation  has  bean  aimed  at  preserving  the 
status  quo — no  laaalng.  no  clamming,  no 
outside  Interferenoa.  A  new  Industry  washed 
down  the  drain  whan  a  majority  of  150 
present  at  a  recent  public  hearing  made  it 
clear  to  the  laglalaton  that  they  oppose 
clamming  anywhere  In  Dorchester.  Even 
though  this  waa  only  an  inconsiderable 
fraction  of  the  voters  or  resldento  or  water- 
men of  the  county.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
translated  by  the  legislators  into  a  mandate. 

It  Is  hard  to  sec  much  future  for  the  sea- 
food industry  ubImb  current  attitudes 
change.  The  short-range  outlook  Is  not 
good  even  though  scientists  tell  us  Mary- 
land's production  prospects  are  brighter  than 
any  other  area  in  the  Nation.  The  county 
would  do  well  now  to  turn  its  face  toward 
new  horizons,  to  concentrate  Its  efforts  on 
Industry  which  offers  something  to  all  the 
people,  and  to  train  Its  oysterhouae  workers 
In  new  skills.  With  only  a  handful  of  pack- 
inghouses left  In  the  county,  tt  Is  not  hard 
to  foresee  the  day  when  all  the  oysters 
caught  In  Dorchester  waters  are  shipped  out 
for  processing  In  other  counties  and  States. 
This  will  mark  the  end  of  a  noble  exp-rt- 
ment  whose  motto  has  seemed  to  be  "The 
public  be  damned." 


PLACE  OP  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL 
COUNCILS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OP  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senators  well  know,  the  newspapers 
and  other  publicity  media  have  recently 
been  lUled  with  ccnmnent  relative  to 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress which  is  designed  to  create  a  large 
number  of  new  Federal  Judgeships. 
Much  of  the  comment  has  been  severely 
critical  of  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
both  branches  of  the  Congress  as  being 
responsible  for  undue  delay  in  authoriz- 
ing these  new  otOdMls  and  usually 
charge  that  extreme  partisanship  has 
been  the  dominant  factor  in  preventing 
timely  appropriate  legislation. 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  fac- 
tor of  political  party  affiliation  is  one 
that  has  entered  into  every  list  of 
nominees  for  Federal  Judicial  o£Bce  sent 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
in  the  past  the  party  aOlliation  of 
nominees  has  often  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  presidential  nominations. 
It  is  also  very  probable,  unless  methods 
of  selections  for  nommation  are 
changed,  that  the  party  factor  will  be 
one  of  considered  Importance  In  future 
nominations  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Chief  Executive. 

The  fact  that  party  affiliation  has 
been  a  heavy  if  not  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  selection  of  Federal  judges,  has 
negated  the  statement  of  President 
James  Madison,  that  our  constitutional 
method  of  such  Judicial  selection  has  re- 
moved from  our  Federal  Judiciary,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  element  of  partisanship. 

This  Senate  has  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


or  any  authorized  subcommittee  thereof 
to  make  a  full  study  of  the  Federal  judi- 
cial system  and  specifically  enjoined  a 
study  of  the  selection,  appointment, 
tenure,  and  duties  of  Judges  In  our  Fed- 
eral court  system.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under 
my  chairmanship  i.s  currently  making  a 
careful  study  of  this  particular  area  of 
inquiry.  Every  Federal  Judge,  circuit 
and  district,  has  been  asked  to  give  this 
subcommittee  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience and  thinking  in  this  particular 
field  of  study.  Over  300  letters  have 
been  sent  to  these  Judges  within  the  past 
2  weeks  and  over  100  replies  have  been 
received  to  date. 

In  the  February  1961  edition  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  on 
pages  169  through  172  appears  an  article 
by  the  Honorable  J  Edward  Lumbard, 
chief  Judge  of  the  U  S  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  entitled  "The 
Place  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Councils  in 
the  Administration  of  the  Courts."  This 
article  is  so  timely,  pertinent,  illuminat- 
tng  and  soundly  based,  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ReconD, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Pi-Acr  or  the  FroEKAL  JtJDiciAL  Ct>UNCiLa 
IN  THr  Administkation  or  tub  Cocbts 

(By  J.  Edward  Lumbard.  chief  JudKe  of  the 
US  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit) 

In  the  belief  that  the  Judicial  councils  are 
a  means  whereby  the  Federal  courts  can  best 
perform  the  larger  and  more  lmp>nrtant  serv- 
ice whKh  Is  being  required  of  them,  and 
with  the  hope  that  some  thoughts  about  the 
greater  usefulness  of  the  judicial  councils 
would  be  of  Interest.  I  venture  to  discuss 
the  Federal  judicial  councils  deeplte  the  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  this  Is  an  area  where 
angels   fear  to  tread. 

In  my  opinion.  Federal  judges  taken  singly 
or  as  a  group  will  measure  up  to  any  other 
group  In  their  own  calling  or  In  any  calling 
The  overwhelming  majority  are  dedicated  to 
their  work  and  have  a  deep  sense  of  duty 
The  Federal  judiciary  as  a  whole,  and  judges 
on  the  average,  are  dolnj?  a  great  deal  m<ire 
work  per  judge  than  they  ever  did  before 
But  from  Its  very  nature,  any  system  of  jus- 
tice must  always  aspire  to  And  better  means 
of  en.ibllng  men  content  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes peaceably 

The  Federal  Judicial  councils  were  created 
by  Congress  In  1939  as  the  machinery  where- 
by the  Judges  could  supervl.se  the  courts  In 
each  circuit  This  was  largely  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  who  urged 
that  refponslblllty  be  decentralized  and  that 
the  powers  of  Judicial  administration  be 
placed  In  the  judges  most  familiar  with  ItKal 
conditions 

These  broad,  overall  pcrwers  of  the  11 
judicial  councils,  which  crmslst  of  the  ac- 
tive circuit  judges  In  etvch  clrcvilt.  are  con- 
tained In  two  short  sentences  of  section  832 
of  the  Judicial  Code: 

"Each  judicial  council  shall  make  all  nec- 
essary orders  for  the  eflfective  and  expedi- 
tious admlalstratlon  of  the  business  of  the 
courts  within  Its  circuit  The  district  judges 
shall  promptly  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
of  the  judicial  council." 

As  this  language  Is  about  as  broad  as  It 
could  possibly  be,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
Congress  meant  to  give  to  the  councils  the 
power  to  do  whatever  might  be  necessary 
more  eSlclently  to  manage  the  courts  and 
administer  Justice. 


Now.  after  21  years.  It  seema  clear  that  the 
perlurm:ince  of  the  councils  has  fallen  far 
slx^rt    it  what   was  hoped  and  expected. 

Now.  after  21  years.  It  Is  still  necesaary  to 
persuade  a  substantial  majority  of  our  Fed- 
eral court  brethren  that  It  Is  more  desirable 
to  g'jvern  ourselves  than  to  have  regulation 
thrust  upon  us  In  forms  and  by  means  which 
might  ultimately  become  a  real  threat  to 
Judicial  Independence,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  must  discomforting  to  the  judges. 

Tliose  who  comprise  the  councils  must  do 
the  work  by  example,  leadership,  and  per- 
suasion. Tlie  making  of  orders  and  their 
publication  should  be  the  lost  resort,  rather 
than  the  first 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  In  order  to 
bring  about  the  climate  for  the  necessary 
consensus  arul  acceptance  by  the  Judges,  the 
organized  bar  must  become  an  active  part- 
ner In  the  process  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
develop  Later. 

Lastly.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  the 
slgr.s  are  plentiful  that  If  we  continue  to  do 
Uttlc  or  nothing  to  keep  our  house  In  order 
Congress  will  Intervene  In  the  public  Inter- 
est and  establish  nonjudicial  controls  which 
may  well  go  beyond  what  is  necessary  or 
desirable 

The  anatomy  of  our  problems  and  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  300  judges  who  create  It 
defy  description 

In  1909,  when  Learned  Hand  became  a  dis- 
trict Judge,  there  were  only  4  Judges  in  the 
southern  dUUIct  of  New  York,  and  only  12 
dlstrtcU  In  the  entire  country  alth  more 
than  1  Judge— .is  the  system  then  was  there 
were  82  districts  with  only  1  judge — It  was 
really  60.  counUng  the  territories  which  now 
are  States  In  almost  every  district,  the  dis- 
trict Judge  was  the  lord  oi  all  he  surveyed — 
except  for  possible  reversals  In  particular 
cases,  he  dictated  bow  all  Federal  business 
vkas  conducted  In  his  domain  The  rules 
were  what  he  sAld  they  »-ere  With  life  ten- 
ure and  n(5  supervisory  pwwer  to  take  Into 
account,  there  were  few  or  none  who  dared 
6.\y  him  nay  There  Just  were  no  problems 
of  adralnlstratloc.  The  threat  of  Impeach- 
ment was  Indeed  remote;  in  tbe  lao  years 
from  1789  to  1909  only  Qve  judges  had  been 
Impeached  and  only  two  had  been  removed 
fr^-m  offlce 

It  was  not  untU  1922  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  was  created 
Until  then  there  was  no  occasion  for  Judges 
to  meet  and  discuss  matters  having  to  do 
with  sdminlstraUon.  Many  judges  did  not 
even  know  must  uf  their  feUows  in  the  same 
circuit. 

OLD    JUOCXS    WKRX    UNroaCEITABLX    CUASACTZXS 

B<las^lng  a  tradition  of  Isolated  splendor 
and  almost  unlimited  power.  It  Is  little  won- 
der that  the  Federal  bench  spawned  many 
unforgettable  characters.  They  were  can- 
tankerous, strong-minded,  and  ornery:  they 
lent  color  to  the  American  scene.  Men  like 
Charles  M  Hough  did  not  merely  preside, 
they  literally  scared  you  to  death  Bold 
spirits  like  Felix  Frankfurter  and  Emory 
Buckner  walked  around  the  old  Federal 
Building  three  times  before  they  dared  to 
visit  Hough.  Fortunately,  behind  the  bellow 
and  the  rough  manner  was  a  kindly  and 
friendly  spirit  and  a  great  Judge. 

Judge  Howe,  of  \'ernu>nt.  was  such  m  char- 
acter. In  New  York  as  well  as  In  the  Green 
Mountains.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  and  hear 
him  admlrUster  criminal  justice.  At  the 
end  of  the  Oovernment's  case  he  usually 
summoned  the  marshal  and  in  stentorian 
tones  he  commanded:  "Mr.  Marslial.  open 
the  window  Out  goes  another  Government 
case  ■■ 

And  there  Is  the  oft -told  story  about  the 
chief  judge  In  a  two-judge  district  who.  by 
accident,  met  his  colleague  in  the  elevator 
Tliey  had  not  seen  each  other  In  many 
months  The  junior  s\immoned  a  smile  and 
said,  "How  are  you  today.  Judge?"  After  a 
lung  pau.se.  the  senior  replied.  "It's  none  of 
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your  damn  busineas,  and  I  wouldn't  tell  you 
that  mueh  U  I  hadn't  known  you  for  M 
year*." 

Into  th«M  well-ordered  realms  of  district 
court  autonomy  came  the  1989  lagUlatlon — 
the  creation  of  the  Judicial  councils  and  tbe 
AdmlnlstratlTe  Offloe  of  tlie  UJB.  Courts 
whose  function  it  waa  to  assemble  tbe  in- 
formation regarding  Federal  Judicial  busi- 
ness which  woukt  give  the  circuit  councils 
the  basla  for  action. 

It  la  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Congrees'  hopes  of  1939  were  not  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  Judgea  who  bad  grown 
up  In  the  trsulltlon  at  every  Judge  a  king  in 
his  own  district.  The  fact  la  that  most  of 
those  who  ruled  the  rooat  in  19S9  did  little 
mcnre  than  go  through  the  form  of  holding 
two  meetlnga  of  the  council  each  year.  With 
the  exception  of  one  circuit,  none  of  tbe 
councUa  haa  taken  much  notice  of  Its  powers 
under  aectlon  393.  Only  the  third  circuit 
haa  made  any  orders,  such  aa  that  a  par- 
ticular Judge  was  not  to  undertake  any  more 
matters  untU  he  had  dUpoaed  of  buaineaa 
already  before  him.  In  addition  tbe  10th 
circuit  oouncU  haa  recenUy  had  occasion  to 
enter  orders  relating  to  the  administration 
of  busineaa  in  the  dlatrlct  at  Utali.  Un- 
doubtedly there  have  been  caaea  where  msas- 
urea  have  been  accompUahed  by  other 
meana.  But  It  Is  equally  true,  and  more 
Important  to  note,  that  the  councils  by  their 
many  failures  to  act  have  themselTea  con- 
tributed to  a  feeling  on  the  pert  of  many 
judgea  that  aectlon  332  gave  the  oouncila  no 
real  power;  and  aome  Judgea  have  thereby 
been  eiK»uraged  to  defy  tbe  councUa.  In 
one  circuit,  the  suggeatlon  that  a  tenn  oC 
ooiu-t  be  held  aa  the  atatute  required, 
brought  forth  a  tUt  refusal.  Curiously 
enough,  such  recalcitrance  has  led  some 
chief  Judges  to  feel  that  neither  they  nor 
the  oouncila  should  make  any  auggestions 
or  orders  because  they  would  be  disregarded 
and.  In  any  event,  no  sanctions  were  STaU- 
able.  But  so  far  as  I  can  aacertam,  no  Judge 
has  ever  disobeyed  a  formal  order  of  a  Ju- 
dicial council.  One  could  draw  the  oonelu- 
slon  from  this  record — or.  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  from  the  lack  of 
any  record — that,  until  now,  moat  of  the 
chief  Judgea  and  the  councils  have  not  really 
wanted  to  do  anythmg. 

However  poaaeeaory  may  be  the  feeling  that 
many  Judgea  acquire  for  their  oOee,  It  should 
never  he  forgotten  that  whatever  power 
they  do  poaaeas  la  held  in  trust  for  the 
people,  and  whether  they  are  faithful  trus- 
tees la  to  be  determined  for  the  people  by 
the  Congrcaa. 

Quite  recently  the  Congreaa  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  In  their  view  the 
Judicial  oouncila  have  failed  to  make  use  of 
section  833,  although  the  conditions  in  many 
clrculta  and  districts  have  badly  needed 
supervision  and  action. 

Two  oommltteea  of  the  Senate  have  busied 
themselves  with  the  condltiona  of  the  courts. 
On  April  14,  1960,  an  mterlm  report  of  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  subcommittee 
to  stvidy  the  Federal  Judicial  system,  ehatr- 
manned  by  Senator  Ouw  D.  Jouwiuw.  listed 
the  "areas  that  would  seem  to  offer  real 
promise  In  terms  of  improving  Judicial  ma- 
chinery" and  area  No.  6  la  "an  — ^"'"^t***" 
of  the  statutory  ftuctlona  of  the  Judicial 
counclla  of  the  droulta  to  determine  whether 
they  are  properly  constituted  and  orgaalaad 
to  discharge  their  reaponaihUitiea  with  re- 
spect to  the  eOcient  operation  of  the  reqteo- 
tlve  circuit  and  dlatrlct  ootirta." 

A  year  before.  In  April  1989.  the  Senate 
Appropriattooa  Oammittee,  of  whleli  flwnelnr 
Cabl  Hatsbw  la  chairman,  made  pobUe  a 
report  of  a  Held  atudy  of  the  operatkms  of 
the  UA  eowrta.  Prepared  by  Paul  J.  Cbtter, 
And  known  as  tfae  Cotter  report.  It  is  not 
a  very  enthusiastic  review  of  the  way  the 


courts  are  running  their  business,  as  a  few 
quotationa  demonstrate: 

The  report  speaks  of  a  "grave  lack  of  ad- 
nUnlstratlve  direction  In  the  operation  of 
the  biulnees  of  the  UJS.  coiu-ts,  with  re- 
sultant serious,  and.  In  some  cases,  shocking 
conditions  of  delay  and  neglect  of  cases  on 
court  dockets." 

"Some  courts  are  doing  a  superlative  job 
while  others  are  hopelessly  enmeshed  In 
outmoded.  Inadequate,  and  at  times,  ama- 
teurish and  most  unbusinesslike  practices 
and  procedures." 

"There  Is  a  great  tendency  to  continue 
practices  and  procedures  long  outmoded  and 
to  resist  change.  In  some  courts,  inertia 
and  complacency  predominate." 

The  report  says  that  many  judges  feel  that 
"administrative  control  is  an  Impingement 
upon  their  Judicial  autonomy  and  would 
Impair  the  freedom  and  Independence  which 
surround  their  conduct  of  the  court's 
htismess."  "In  some  Judges  this  attitude 
amoimts  almost  to  a  phobia  against  any 
type  of  administrative  supervision  which 
they  term  'regimentation.' " 

"There  is  a  very  serious  lack  of  administra- 
tive control  and  direction  throughout  the 
whole  system." 

JtnMES    AXZ    MOT    OKGANIZATION    MEN 

The  Cotter  report  suggests  that  "each  asso- 
ciate Judge  should  be  reqiUred  to  submit  to 
the  chief  Judge  a  signed  biweekly  report 
reflecting  the  duties  he  has  performed,  spe- 
dflcally  the  number  of  days  and  hours  in 
attendance  in  court  •  •  •"  shovrlng  "time 
spent  on  the  bench  and  time  spent  in 
chambers,  and  the  cases  and  type  of  work 
which  occupied  his  time.  *  *  *"  Let  me 
hasten  to  conunent  that  this  suggestion  is 
unwise,  unnecessary,  and  unworkaMe.  Dn- 
workahle  because  an  additional  secretary 
would  be  needed  to  keep  a  diary;  unneces- 
sary because  the  least  busy  Judges  would 
ke^  the  fullest  diaries,  and  vice  versa;  and 
unwise  becatiae  you  caiuiot  make  organiza- 
tion men  out  of  Federal  Judges — and,  if  you 
could,  they  would  be  no  good  as  Judgea. 

More  specifically  as  to  Judicial  councils, 
the  report  notes:  "Seemingly,  there  has 
been  great  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  judi- 
cial councils  of  the  circuits  to  give  orders 
and  instructions  to  the  district  coiurts 
wlthm  their  req;>ectlve  clrctiits";  and 

"The  extent  to  which  Judicial  councils 
have  taken  action  under  their  auth<»lty  to 
Improve  conditions  within  the  courts  of 
their  reflective  clrculta  •  •  •  appeared  to 
oonslBt  of  isolated  Instances  of  bringing 
preaaure  on.  superannuated  chief  Judgea  to 
retire,  or  auggeatlons  to  a  district  court  to 
conduct  a  study  of  its  docket  conditions." 
And  my  last  quotation  reads : 

"The  most  startling  and  paradoxical  con- 
dition found,  however  •  •  •  was  the  gen- 
eral disregard  of  a  20-year-old  law  which 
charges  the  Judicial  council  of  each  circuit 
with  the  supervision  of  district  court  dock- 
ets"; and  "requires  the  Judicial  council  of 
each  circuit  to  *  *  *  make  all  necessary 
orders  for  the  effective  and  expeditious  ad- 
ministration of  the  business  of  the  courts 
wlthm  Its  circuit." 

Is  It  not  clear  that  It  Is  up  to  the  judicial 
councils  to  answer  the  Cotter  criticism  by 
more  fully  Informing  themselves  and  by 
acting  aa  the  situation  in  each  circuit  may 
require  and  to  the  extent  of  the  means 
avaUable? 

In  moat  of  our  districts,  the  district  judges 
are  today  doing  an  outstanding  job.  In 
such  caaea,  the  circuit  coiuiclls  need  do 
nothing  and  should  do  nothing  except  to 
give  thanks  and  give  help  when  needed. 
But  even  m  the  best  run  dlstricta,  matters 
wUl  occasloiudly  come  to  the  attention  of 
wom»  member  of  the  council.  These  mat- 
ters should  always  be  handled  in  an  in- 
formal manner  through  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  district.  This  i^iproach  will  dispose  of 
most  matters  with  a  mimmum  of  embar- 


rassment. Formal  action  by  the  Judicial 
council  should  be  the  last  resort  and  only 
after  It  has  become  quite  clear  that  other 
means  have  failed.  If  a  judge  should  re- 
fvise  to  comply  with  a  formal  order,  the 
Judicial  council  might  have  no  alternative 
btu  to  report  the  matter  to  the  Congress. 

But  If  an  Important  conunlttee  of  tbe 
Senate  publishes  such  a  report  as  the  Cotter 
report.  It  would  seem  high  time  tliat  we  ask 
ourselves  some  questions. 

If  the  judges  In  a  multijudge  district 
seldom  or  never  meet  to  discuss  calendar 
control  and  the  many  problems  of  such  a 
court,  why  should  not  the  coiuicll  see  that 
this  Is  done?  This  should  hardly  require 
an  order  but.  If  It  does,  the  order  should 
be  issued. 

If  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  a 
judge  Is  such  that  it  is  reasonably  apparent 
that  the  judge  Is  not  fit  to  try  and  decide 
cases,  why  should  not  the  Judicial  council 
secure  the  facts  promptly  and  act  accord- 
ingly? It  is  in  this  area  that  the  bar  usually 
Is  very  loath  to  be  of  any  assistance,  and 
I  think  mistakenly  so.  Of  course  in  a  proper 
case  the  statute  empowers  the  cotuicil  to 
certify  disability  to  the  President  and  the 
President  nuiy  then  appomt  another  judge 
(title  28,  sec.  372(b),  UJS.C).  While  there 
Is  no  specific  statutory  authority,  I  think 
It  follows  from  this  provision  and  from  sec- 
tion 332  that  the  Judicial  cotuicll  may  direct 
that  the  disabled  Judge  should  no  longer 
sit  or  act  as  a  Judge.  It  would  be  an  uriisual 
case  where  these  powers  would  need  to  be 
exercised;  the  mere  fact  that  the  powers 
exist  should  be  enough  to  solve  any  situation 
If  It  Is  apparent  that  the  council  will  see 
the  matter  through. 

If  a  judge  has  an  Important  case  unde- 
cided for  6  months,  or  a  year,  or  2  years, 
after  submission,  why  shouldn't  the  council 
direct  that  no  new  matter  be  considered  by 
that  Judge  imtll  the  old  busmess  Is  disposed 
of? 

If  it  Is  apparent  from  reports  of  the  ad- 
ministrative office  that  a  court  is  falling 
behmd  because  one  or  more  of  its  Judges 
Is  not  trying  cases,  why  shouldn't  the  coun- 
cil make  mqulry  and  act  on  what  it  finds? 

And  if  one  or  more  Judges  fail  to  take  as- 
signments to  which  they  have  agreed  and 
Instead  plan  to  spend  several  months  on 
vacation,  why  shouldn't  the  coimcll  take  ac- 
tion to  prevent  such  derelectlon  of  duty? 

In  one  district  not  so  long  ago,  a  dlatrlct 
Judge  took  5  months  off  every  year.  When 
someone  asked  him  how  he  could  do  this,  he 
replied  that  when  the  Job  was  offered  him  he 
was  told  that  the  last  Judge  had  alwajrs  taken 
5  months'  vacation,  so  he  was  simply  making 
sure  that  he  got  what  went  with  the  Job. 

COTTNCn.S    SHOCTLD    ACT    BT    OKDEX    ONLY    WHEN 
NECXSSAXT 

If  questionable  practices  are  being  engaged 
in  by  assistants  of  the  court  or  the  judges. 
why  shouldn't  the  council  advise  itself  and 
act  as  the  situation  requires? 

These  questions  are  not  merely  supposi- 
tions. I  repeat:  most  of  the  situations  can 
be  handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  dis- 
trict cotui«  and  the  Judges  are  spared  any 
embarrassment.  The  councils  should  act  by 
order  only  when  necessary.  If  they  are  alert 
and  wise,  as  well  as  firm,  matters  will  almost 
alwa3r8  work  themselves  out  in  the  proper 
way. 

But  It  may  need  more  than  pure  reason 
and  talk  of  duty  to  persuade  many  of  our 
clrctiit  Judges  that  they  should  take  any  ac- 
tion which  might  offend  any  of  their  breth- 
ren. At  this  pomt  It  is  crjrstal  clear  that  the 
organized  bar  Is  a  necessary  partner. 

In  every  case  I  have  supposed,  many  liti- 
gants would  suffer  serious,  and  sometimes 
Irreparable,  mjiuy  if  the  conditions  con- 
tmued  without  corrective  action.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
Judges,  to  see  that  litigants  are  protected 
from  these  conditions.    In  my  opinion  the 
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jTidgee  uid  tbe  eooneUs  are  always  recep- 
tlva  to  belnc  inioODMl  about  how  the  courts 
are  run.  This  WM  tbe  prLiclpai  retuon  for 
establishing  th«  elreult  oonTerenoea  In  1939. 
The  con/erencea  have  done  much  to  eatab- 
Ush  franlc  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  bar  and  the  Fadaral  bench. 

There  is  no  juatt&eatlon  for  the  bar  to 
stand  on  the  atitaUnM.  prlTately  to  criticize 
ttit  courts  and  tiM  Jodga*.  and.  In  the  bar 
associations,  to  pratand  that  all  Is  well  and 
to  counsel  sgainat  action.  We  all  know  that 
the  councils  often  are  the  last  to  bear  about 
what  la  going  on.  The  bar  can  only  be  a 
positive  force  for  Improrlng  the  adminis- 
tration of  jTMtlce  U  It  U  ready,  willing,  and 
abie  to  act  on  the  baalc  fact  that  It  is  the 
duty  tif  the  bar  to  Inform  the  Judges.  This 
should  be  done  on  the  Initiative  of  the  bar; 
the  bar  should  not  wait  until  It  is  placed 
under  subpena. 

I  know  of  no  Judge  who  U  not  keenly 
concerned  about  wbat  the  bar  thinks  of  the 
courts  and  the  judgee.  parUcvUarly  about 
what  the  bar  thinks  about  him.  I  know  no 
Judge  who  will  not  listen:  I  know  no  Judge 
who  wouid  not  be  eooalderably  Influenced 
by  the  opinion  at  the  organised  bar.  The 
(act  la  that  tbe  bar  bas  too  seldom  acted 
as  an  eqttal  partner  and  adviser  in  the  ad- 
mlnistratltm  o<  the  courts. 

Lastly,  I  suggest  we  must  have  help  from 
two  other  sources,  the  Congress  and  the 
Prcaident. 

The  councils  cannot  act  unlees  they  can  be 
adrised  of  the  facts.  This  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Administrative oaee.  and  it  does  an  excellent 
Job  within  Its  »*»««**««  BMans:  but  that  OOce 
is  underananned  and  It  can  make  only  a  very 
few  of  the  studies  which  are  imperaUvely 
needed.  The  VMeral  courts  are  a  big  busi- 
ness and  cannot  be  properly  run  on  a  miserly 
budget.  It  U  tbe  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  sufficient  fonds  so  that  the  couru 
can  be  properly  run. 

Even  more  Important,  there  has  been  a 
serious  lack  of  Judicial  manpower  In  many 
dUtrlcU  and  clrculU  since  1954.  As  you 
know,  no  new  Judgeships  have  been  created 
since  19M:  In  fact,  tbsre  are  now  three  fewer 
Judges  than  there  were  In  19&4.  since  three 
temporary  Judgeships  bave  been  vacated 

As  to  the  second  drcult,  there  U  little  sense 
In  talking  about  lis  Judicial  council  doing 
more  when  there  are  not  enough  Judges  and 
not  enough  clerical  help  to  do  the  work  of 
the  court  of  sinieali  as  It  should  be  done. 
The  assignment  of  Judges  from  other  clrcuit-t 
and  from  district  eoorts,  themselves  already 
overburdened,  shovUd  be  s  temporary  ex- 
pedient and  not  a  permanent  condition 
Congress  cannot  fully  aspect  the  councils  to 
do  their  part  without  the  necessary  help. 

Moreover,  it  irsmi  strange  for  the  Senate 
to  complain  about  councils  not  functioning, 
when  the  Senate  Itself  further  contributes  to 
our  lack  of  Judgepower  by  delaying  action  on 
Judicial  nominees  for  many  months. 

The  President  is  also  our  partner 

First,  I  suggest  that  the  President  should 
select  Judges  with  more  consideration  of 
thetr  capacity  to  try  cases  and  their  under- 
standing of  the  neceeslty  of  improved  court 
administration.  No  Judicial  council  and  no 
system  will  work  unleee  the  judges  have  these 
two  basic  qualifications  In  addition  to  wis- 
dom, uprightness,  and  learning 

Second,  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as 
possible  in  nominating  Judges  to  All  vacan- 
cies. The  Preeldent.  as  well  as  the  Senate. 
must  share  the  responsibility  for  the  delays 
In  fUllng  vacancies  which  have  plagued  the 
Federal  system  for  the  past  5  years. 

I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  we  have 
been  given  a  responsIMllty  which  we  should 
accept  and  meet.  To  tbe  extent  that  we  are 
not  properly  equipped  by  those  who  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  equip  us,  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  It  Is  our  duty  to  speak 
out.  The  Federal  courts  have  taken  a  beat- 
ing for  a  long  time.  Is  tt  not  high  time  that 
thi    Judges    should    talk    back    and    speak 


frankly?  We  should  tell  our  side  of  the 
story  so  that  the  bar  and  the  people  may 
better  decide  what  needs  to  be  done  and  by 
whom. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  others  may  do  or  fall 
to  do.  the  Federal  Judges  must  do  all  they 
can  to  govern  themselves,  as  the  statutes 
Intend,  through  alert  and  acUve  Judicial 
councils  so  as  better  to  serve  litigants  and 
the  bar. 


Yet  another  writes: 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SUPPORT  LEVEL 
FOR  COTTON 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  over  the  effects  oi  the 
newly  announced  Government  support 
level  for  cotton. 

When  Secretary  of  ARrlculture  Free- 
man recently  set  the  cotton  price-sup- 
port level  for  1961  at  82  percent  of  parity. 
I  am  certain  that  he  did  not  intend  that 
Uiis  should  ra:se  the  price  of  cotton 
shirts  and  dresses  to  our  consumers. 

And  when  he  set  the  export  siibsidy 
rate  at  8  5  cents  a  pound.  I  am  certain 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  cripple  the 
domestic  textile  and  garment  Industries 
in  the  United  States. 

But  higher  prices  to  consumer«  and 
crippUrig  blows  to  manufacturers  will  be 
the  results  of  what  he  has  done. 

The  1961  cotton  support  price  to  cot- 
ton farmers  wiil  raise  the  price  of  cotton 
from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound  and 
will  put  pressure  on  the  price  of  everj- 
thlng  we  buy  that  Is  made  of  cx>tton. 

Raising  the  export  subsidy  on  raw  cot- 
ton from  the  present  6  cents  to  S'^j  cents 
per  pound  will  give  a  30 -percent  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  textile  mills  which  are 
now  In  hot  competition  for  the  Umted 
States  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  Permsylvanla  our 
textile  mills  aiid  garment  manufacturers 
employ  about  235.000  people.  This  Is  a 
lower  figure  than  last  year  and  It  will 
go  lower  still  when  the  effects  of  the 
cotton  subsidy  program  are  felt. 

We  In  Pennsylvania  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  the  Ketinedy  administration 
on  the  one  hand  proposes  large-scale 
Government  programs  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed, while  on  the  other  hand  it  in- 
stitutes programs  like  this  which  will 
throw  out  of  work  men  and  women  who 
are  now  employed. 

Neither  can  we  in  Pennsylvania  un- 
derstand why  we  must  pay  twice  to 
support  cotton  farmmg  done  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  Pennsylvama  taxes  pay 
to  raise  the  price  of  cotton  and  Penn- 
sylvania consumers  pay  the  higher  price 
when  the  goods  are  sold  to  us. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  my  con- 
stituents are  writing  to  me : 

with  other  countries  operating  under 
lower  wage  standards  w«  have  always  been 
under  some  handicaps.  But  this  further 
handing  over  of  8V}  cents  per  pound  raw 
material  savings  to  our  foreign  competition 
now  endangers  the  very  existence  of  any 
textile  concern  making  stable  products  In 
Pennsylvania   or   any  other  State 

A  Pennsylvania  manufacturer  said  to 
me: 

We  can  meet  competition  from  foreign 
manufacturers  when  the  competition  is 
based  on  production  efSclency.  style  and 
quality.  But  we  cannot  compete  against 
foreign  manufacturers  when  they  have  the 
American  Oovernment  on  their  side. 


We  must  compete  not  only  with  lower 
labor  costs  abroad,  but  with  the  higher 
raw  material  cost  resulting  from  the  cotton 
export  subsidy  program.  Ify  company  for- 
merly had  an  export  business  smountlng  to 
some  $6  million  annually.  But  we  bave  loft 
our  markeU  because  of  lower  priced  cotton 
yarn  produced  In  Portugal.  Spain.  Italy, 
and  Kgypt.  When  the  cotton  export  sub- 
sidy program  operates  to  the  stark  disad- 
vantages of  American  manufacturers,  tt  l.s 
only  a  question  of  time  until  we  srlll  locc 
an  essential  Industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  transcript  of  a  portion  of  a 
television  and  radio  program  done  re- 
cently with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  both  of  whom  have 
been  advised  that  this  will  be  Inserted  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 
[From    "Your    Senators    Report."    program 

d.ue  Jointly  by  Senators  Hugh  Scott  an  J 

Jobspu  S.  CUAXK.  with  guest  Senstor  Hv- 

Btar   H.  HUMPHSXT.     Released  to   15  tele- 

vuiun   and   38   radio  stations   on   Sunday. 

Miirch  5.  19611 

Senator  Scott.  What  I  wanted  to  turn  to 
W.IS  this  subject  of  the  recent  directive  or 
declalon  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Om- 
ernor  FTeeman,  from  your  State,  In  which  he 
has  fixed,  beginning  In  August,  a  subsidy  to 
foreign  users  of  American  cotton.  Be  has 
lucreused  that  subsidy  from  8  cents  to  8*7 
ceuu  and  the  support  price  from  70  to  8i 
percent.  Now  I  don't  know  whether  this 
was  done  to  get  Congressman  Coolxt.  chalr- 
mAn  uf  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
back  In  the  good  graces  or  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent In  good  graces  uf  Congressman  Coolxt. 
or  wlvat  the  purp>ose  was  of  It. 

But  here  U  what  It  does  in  Pennsylvania 
We  are  already  being  flooded  with  imports 
from  foreign  counUies  who  are  making  shirts 
and  cotton  goods,  ladles'  dresses — sending 
them  over  here — and  we  cant  compete 
Now.  Instead  of  the  manufacturer— In  some 
place  In  the  Orient,  let's  say— bctng  able 
to  use  our  cotton  to  make  a  cotton  dress  and 
pay  6  cents  a  pound  less  for  it,  he's  going 
to  pay  8<,,  ceuU  a  pound  less  for  It  and 
that's  going  to  drive  out  of  business  some  of 
our  cotton  goods  and  textile  people  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  Pennsylvania.  I  beard  from 
Berwick.  Pa  .  today  about  that. 

We're  worried  up  in  the  Northeast  shout 
that  because  if  shirts  go  up,  ssy  from  $2  95 
to  83  50.  If  ladles'  dresses  go  from  89  SO  to 
810  75.  some  of  our  people  are  going  to  be 
out  of  work  as  a  result  of  It.  And  all  of  our 
people  are  going  to  be  paying  more.  Now. 
Secretary  Freeman  said  that  others — nvean- 
ing.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Uudgee — very  reluctantly  agreed  with  him 
(on  the  subsidy).  I  can  understand  their 
reluctance  because  it's  operstlng  against 
the  administration  statements  that  they're 
going  to  try  to  keep  down  the  coet  of  liv- 
ing and  keep  employment  up. 

Senator  Humphxxt.  Well.  Senator,  you 
can  raise  the  price  of  raw  cotton  consid- 
erably and  It  won't  affect  the  price  of  a 
shirt  a  penny  Insofar  as  raw  cotton  is  con- 
cerned Now  let's  not  fool  ourselves  about 
that  You  can  Increase  the  price  level  of 
raw  cotton — that  Is  the  fiber  that  comes 
out  of  the  fleid— «s  much  as  20  percent  and 
It  wont  add  5  eenU  to  s  shirt:  that  Is  the 
cotton  price  Itself.  Tou  can  argus  the 
merits  or  demerits  about  wiiether  or  not 
there  ought  to  be  an  Increase  in  tbe  cotton 
price  support  program.  And  that  Is  really 
what  has  happened.     I  mean  the  admlnls- 
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tratlon  Is  recommending  a  reasonably  good 
Increase — about  83  percent  of  parity.  If  Iln 
not  mistaken,  on  certain  types  of  cotton — 
long -staple  cotton  that  has  a  good  maricet 
both  at  home  axad  abroad.  Actually,  tbe 
cotu>fl  industry  has  been  suffering — that  Is 
Uie  producer.  And  very  frankly,  if  you  want 
p  uple  to  produce  cotton,  they  ought  not 
to  prtKluce  at  a  loss.  They  ought  to  be  able 
to  produce  at  lesst  at  a  breakeven  and  I 
would  hope  at  a  profit. 

Now  this  matter  of  Imports  Is  a  very 
serious  matter.  And  may  I  say  this  Isn't 
confined  to  Pennsylvania,  gentlemen.  We 
ni&ke  quite  a  few  textile  products  in  Minne- 
sota. We  want  to  make  more.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  needs  or  one  of  the 
programs  of  tbls  administration  Should  be 
to  work  out  something,  particularly  with 
the  Japanese  exporters  to  Unpose — I  won't 
say  impose,  but  to  agree — on  certain  quotas 
and  shipments  rather  than  Just  flooding  the 
American  market.  I  also  would  suggest  that 
sometimes  by  Uie  technological  improve- 
ment of  our  own  mills  and  our  own  proc- 
esses that  we  win  place  ourselves  In  a  bet- 
ter oompetttlve  position. 

Senator  Soorr.  Senator  Hukprbst,  what  I 
cant  understand  Is  if  ootton  has  gone  up — 
aitd  I'm  no  expert — but  they  use  as  a  stand- 
ard what  they  call  Middling  1-lnch,  and  the 
price  oC  that  cotton  hss  gone  up— I  am 
told — from  SO  cents  to  34  cents.  How  if  the 
price  of  cotton  has  gone  up.  prestimably  we 
are  subeldtzing  the  foreign  piuduceii  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  continue  to  compete  stren- 
uously sgalnst  us.  I  don't  go  by  your  theory 
that  cotton  is  In  trouble.  If  the  prlos  has 
Rone  up  to  34  cents  and  I  dcmt  sea  wby  you 
raise  the  support  from  70  percent  to  83  per- 
cent when  cotton  Is  on  the  rise  unless  It's  to 
buy  the  0outhem  Democrats. 

Senator  Hussfwaai.  No.  no. 

Senator  Scott.  Joe  wants  to  buy  the 
Southern  DemDcrsta.  he's  always 

Senator  HincraBrr.  We  dont  hava  to. 
They   are  good   Ipyal   nemorrats. 

Senator  Clsxk.  I  Just  want  to  put  In 
Httxxxt's  mind  before  he  answers  you.  tbls 
thought.  TouTe  been  on  the  Agriculture 
Oommittee 

Senator  Scott.  He  doeent  need  any  ball- 
ing out 

Senator  Olxmk..  No;  but  ua  tha  paople  of 
Pennsylvania  this,  becauae  my  food  Crland. 
Senator  Scott  has  been  pulUi]«  this  Una  on 
this  show  ever  since  back  In  Novambar 

Senator  Scorr.  This  Is  a  new  subject.  Fm 
tired  of  onr  old  subjects. 

Senator  Cuuoc.  He  used  to  tell  us  back  in 
the  campaign  that  tbe  Kennedy  program 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  food  by  26  per- 
cent. Now  you  know.  You  Just  tell  our  lis- 
teners how  much  of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  U  in  wheat;  how  much  at  tka  price 
of  a  ahirt  is  in  ootton.  Isn't  thU  a  rasUy 
exaggerated  bill  of  goods  that  my  Mend  Is 
trying  to  sell  our  listeners? 

Senator  Scorr.  That  was  a  loaded  question. 
Well  get  a  loaded  answer. 

Senator  HuMPinxr.  I  was  wflUng  to  tol- 
erate that  kind  of  axacgenrtlaa  as  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  UvlDC  by  tlM  Kanaedy 
farm  program  during  the  rampatgn.  bacausa 
most  Americans  arc  somewtiai  Immune  to 
this  sort  of  talk.  But  once  you're  in  the 
process  of  governing  a  country.  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  a  little  more  reqmnalMe.  And 
when  you  are  rtmalng  a  yjieiuuwnt  aa  la 
now  the  case,  why  weVI  )«*  as  well  faee  up 
to  what  the  facU  are.  Toa  oeuU  have  In- 
craased  the  price  of  wheat  to  a  dollar  a 
bushel  and  you  wouldn't  Increasa  the  price 
of  Orapenuts  as  much  as  a  penny  a  box. 
Tou  could  bave  doubled  the  prloe  of  oats 
and  It  wouMnt  have  made  any  dUNrence 
In  the  price  of  oatmeal  at  all.  In  fact  ths 
label  on  the  oatmeal  box  CMts  man  than 
the  oats  In  the  ontmeal  box. 

Senator  Soott  Tour  axfomant.  baaloally. 
Is  that  if  you  increase  the  oost  of  tha  basio 


food  product.  It  doesn't  Increase  the  cost  to 
the  consumer. 

Senator  HnicrHxxT.  I  didn't  say  that. 
Senator  Soott.  I  heairl  it  that  way. 
Senator  Humfhsxt.  We  know  that  that's 
the  case  in  perishable  commodities.  But 
Senator  Scott  I  have  never  believed  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Pennsylvania  manufactur- 
ers to  subsidize  consumers  In  Minnesota, 
nor  have  I  believed  tl»at  it  was  the  duty  of 
Wisconsin  farmers  to  subsidize  New  Jersey 
manufacturers.  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is 
that  farmers  arc  entitled  to  a  fair  deal  and 
so  are  manufacturers.  Now,  I'm  not  unim- 
pressed at  all.  I  am  Impressed  by  the  se- 
riousness of  foreign  competition  In  some  of 
these  mr.rkets  of  ours,  particularly  textile 
markets.  And  may  I  add  that  some  of  this 
competition  is  from  American  firms  who 
have  seen  fit  to  move  their  capital  and  their 
plant  overseas  and  to  manufacture  with 
cheaper  labor  overseas  goods  to  ship  back 
into  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  this  picture 
needs  a  much  broader  look  than  merely 
saying.  "Tiet's  keep  cotton  producers  down; 
let's  keep  farmers  down,  and  let's  hope  and 
pray  that  some  of  our  textile  manufacturers 
can  survive  at  home  here."  Let's  take  a 
look  at  the  total  picture  and  I  ttiink  that's 
what  Governor  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultiire.  is  trying  to  do. 

Senator  Scott.  Senator  Humphbxt,  Sen- 
ator Clakx  has  been  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  if  the  Increase  In  wfarat  or  in 
doesnt  Increase  the  cost  to  the  con- 
are  you  prepared  to  say  that  1 
from  now,  under  this  administration. 
the  cost  of  the  loaf  of  bread  will  not  go 
up  a  cent;  the  cost  of  a  quart  ol  milk  will 
not  go  up  a  cent?  Do  you  anticipate  It 
win  go  down  In  view  of  these  expected  high 
parity  progranu?  Do  you  think  that  my 
alilrt — and    itls   a   good    American    shirt    by 

the  way 

Senator  Hukphket.  Mine  too — ^made  in 
MInnesnts. 

Senator  Soorr.  And  your  shirt  and  the 
ladles'  dresses  are  going  to  be  less  next  year? 
rtn  telling  you  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
your  shirts  and  your  dresses  are  going  to 
eost  more.  Tbe  order  has  already  been  put 
In  and  after  AuRUBt  you  can  expect  about 
next  qiring  a  rise  In  the  oost  of  your  clothes. 
Now  these  gentlemen  will  disagree  with  me 
and  they  will  come  back  here  ne>a  spring 
and  well  do  tt  again. 

Senator  HmcPHxrr.  Now  Senator.  1  know 
that  you  want  to  make  this  prof;ram  in- 
formatlva  and  not  merdy  rhetorleal  and.  If 
that  Is  tbe  case,  lefs  taoe  It.  There  are  pos- 
annilttes  that  there  will  be  Increased  ooets. 
And  IX  there  are  Increased  costs,  tt  may  be 
due  to  a  hundred  and  one  factors.  Maybe 
the  taxes  are  going  up  In  Pennsylvania,  I 
dont  know. 

Senator  Scott.  Oh,  yes;  with  a  Democratic 
Ck>vcmar,  they're  going  \xp  In  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  HxncnatcT.  Maybe  they're  going 
up  In  Minnesota.  I  know  they  are.  May 
I  say  that  we  can  compensate  for  that  in 
Minnesota  with  a  Republican  Governor. 
He^  doing  a  fine  Job. 

Senator  Scott.  He's  only  had  a  .uionth 

Senator  Huicphxct.  Leaving  no  one  In  sec- 
ond position.     He's  right  out  in  front. 

Senator  Scorr.  He  hasnt  increased  taxes, 
Mbongb. 

aanator  HuitnaKT.  Ob,  yes.  He's  doing 
wan.  Barm  cota«  to.  But  again,  let's  try  to 
be  tnformattse  bare.  The  fact  Is  tbat  you 
can  have  a  hundred  and  one  Itema  that  enter 
Into  tha  cost  of  production  of  a  particular 
llnlshart  Item  and  no  one  can  say  that  these 
I1nlsh»d  Items  may  not  go  up.  An  that  Sen- 
ator SmcPHxrr  Is  saying  Is  that  I  dont  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  the  duty  or  the  reeponslbllity 
of  I^HUwytvanla  eoal  aolners  to  subsidize 
BCInaeaota  ooal  eonsianars.  I  dont  belleva 
tbat  It  la  the  du^  of  Mlnnaeota  fanners  to 
subslrtlas  Pennsylvania  manufactiarars  or 
oonsumers.    I  am  for  all  of  it.    And  I  think 


the  Job  is  to  try  to  bring  some  equity — some 
reasonable  degree  of  equity.  Now  one  thing 
that  we'll  be  able  to  do  that  may  reduce  the 
coet  a  little  Mt,  Senator,  Is  to  get  the  cost 
of  financing  down  which  has  been  the  big- 
gest racket  of  recent  years.  Well  get  the 
cost  of  Interest  pajmoents  down  on  homes, 
on  automobiles,  and  on  the  public  debt. 
That  will  be  a  whole  lot  nnre  significant 
In  savings,  may  I  say,  than  trying  to  keep 
tbe  oost  of  wheat  down  another  2  cents  a 
bushel  because  of  the  cost  of  Interest.  The 
fellow  that  Invented  that  Interest  really  got 
ahold  ctf  something,  I  want  to  tell  you  that. 
Senator  Scorr.  Tes;  he  was  quite  a  man 
and  he  worked  very  well  under  Democratic 
administrations  too.  That's  when  he  knew 
his  greatest  prosperity  too.  that  old  man. 


DEATH  OP  K.  C.  LI 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Tuesday.  March  7,  my  State  of  Nevada, 
the  United  States,  and  the  world  at  large 
lost  an  outstanding  citteen  with  the  sud- 
den passing  of  K.  C.  LI,  internationally 
known  mining  engineer  and  chairman  of 
the  WjJi  Chang  Corp.  Just  recently  re- 
turned frcun  a  trip  to  the  Middle  East 
and  Europe,  as  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion planning  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  in  1964-66.  Mr.  Li  suffered  a  heart 
attack  while  working  in  his  New  York 
office. 

"K.C.."  as  he  was  affectionately  known 
to  countless  friends  around  the  world, 
had  extensive  mining  interests  for  many 
years  in  eastern  Nevada  and  at  Bishop, 
Calif.  He  was  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  him,  and  respected  by  all  for  his 
wisdom  and  ability.  He  teares  behind  a 
fine  family  who  will  rafcsa  him  as  will  all 
of  us  who  had  the  great  prlvUese  of  get- 
ting to  know  this  kindly,  brilliant,  and 
warm  pa-son  whose  passing  leaves  a  roid 
in  the  hearts  of  people  from  the  deserts 
of  Nevada  to  Brazil'B  high  mountains 
and  oat  to  China  and  the  wkle  Pacific. 

I  request  pecmission,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Rzcord  at  this 
point  a  brief  biography  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican. K-C.IA. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  Mog- 
raptay  was  octiered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Rboorb,  as  follows: 

widely  known  as  ChliM's  unoAelal  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  ICr.  K.  C.  LI,  a 
naturaUaed  American,  was  horn  In  Changalia, 
Cblna.  la  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Hunan 
Technical  Institute,  China,  and  at  the  Boyal 
School  of  Mines.  Iiondon.  becoming  a  world 
authority  on  tungsten.  Mr.  U  discovered 
and  developed  the  first  trmgsten  deposits 
in  China  and  shipped  ^e  flnt  ore  to  this 
country  to  1915. 

Recognition  came  to  him  early  as  an  expert 
In  the  field  of  mlnerala.  when  he  waa  asked 
to  serve  as  adviser  aa  antimony  to  the  Allied 
and  British  Governments  during  World  War 
X.  and  as  adviser  on  tungsten  to  the  UJS. 
Government  during  World  War  11.  being 
primarily  responsible  for  providing  the  Allies 
with  strategic  materials,  tncludtng  timgsten. 
Mr.  U  established  the  New  Tork  oAoe  of  Wah 
Chang  Corp.  In  19 Id,  expanding  Its  opera- 
tions to  Indurte  the  proceealBg  and  produc- 
tkm  ot  molybdenum,  etdumfalmn.  tantalum, 
tin,  gir^/wiiim  and  *'«^"*""*  Wah  Chang 
now  has  afflllates  all  over  the  world,  and 
operates  its  own  plants  In  Glen  Cove,  W.T.; 
Falrlawn,  H.J.;  Texas  City.  Tex.;  Albany. 
Oreg.;  and  HuntsvlUe.  Ala. 

During  kla  las«  carasr.  Mr.  II  asrved  as 
reprcsentattre  9t  the  Ghlnaae  mnlatty  of 
Ptnanoa  and  Oommove.  aa  advlaer  to  the 
Chinese  fimbaasy  la  Washington,  and  as  a 
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Chlneeo  d«l«cat«  to  th«  Bretton  Woods  Con- 
ference. H*  WM  A  dlzmrtor  of  the  Commodity 
Exc)umg«.  Inc..  ot  M«m  Tork.  and  oX  Howe 
Sound.  Inc. 

K.  C.  U  Mnrwl  metX^*lf  on  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Belatton*.  MMl  w«»  a  Uuatee  of  China 
FouudaUon  for  ■ducaUon  and  Culture,  and 
the  Chin*  InaUtnie  In  America,  as  well  as 
holding  memb«f«blp  on  the  development 
council  of  HenaMbMr  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  visiting  eommlttee  on  Par  Eastern 
clvillsitions  at  Hanrard.  He  established  the 
Ll  Foundation,  and  annually  awards  the  K 
C.  Li  Medal  and  Priaa  at  Columbia  University 
as  well  as  scholanblpa  at  the  University  of 
Nevada  lor  students  excelling  m  mnnng  en- 
gineering and  reaeakTCh. 

Long  identified  with  civic  aftalrs.  Mr  Li 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Mayor  s  Reception 
Committee  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  <rf  the  City  of  New  York 
At  the  time  at  his  death,  he  was  honorary 
president  of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  Tork:  general  chairman  of  the 
New  Tork-Tokyo  Stater-City  affllUtlon;  and 
a  director  of  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair 
Corp.  Mr.  U  was  an  Important  contributor 
to  professional  journals,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  Chinese  textbooks  on  mathematics  and 
other  significant  scientific  documents. 

Surviving  Mr.  U  are  hU  widow,  Grace,  a 
brother,  Tao  Kal:  three  sons.  Kuo  Chlng.  Jr  . 
John  Choi,  and  Lten  Ten;  and  five  daugh- 
ters. Mrs.  Gordon  Chun.  Mrs  William  Dis- 
Un,  Mrs.  Rho-H«a  Ho.  Mrs.  Edward  Leong 
Way.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wu.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  many  professional  cM-ganizatlons,  and 
belonged  to  Piping  Rock  and  Creek  County 
Clubs,  among  others. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  GREAT 
HOUSINO  PROGRAM 

Ntr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  again 
the  NaUon  is  thrilled  by  a  voice  of  vigor 
said  vision  sonndlng  from  the  White 
House. 

Yesterday,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  an  important  message  outlin- 
ing a  program  to  improve  American 
housing. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  Presidential 
recommendatiotis  for  Liberalization  oi 
FHA  mortgage  Insurance:  low-interest 
rate  loans  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing:  and,  especially,  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing.  AH  of  these  are  badly 
needed,  and  I  shall,  with  enthusiasm, 
support  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

To  Alaska,  the  emphasis  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  planning  for  urban  centers  and 
on  the  importance  of  careful  utilization 
of  land  resources  comes  with  particular 
significance. 

Alaska  is  ezperiencinR  a  population 
increase  of  exeepUcmal  proportions.  The 
IMO  census  shows  that  Alaska  experi- 
enced an  increase  of  population  of  more 
than  75  percent  over  its  1950  record. 
This  is  a  statistic  we  expect  to  continue 
its  present  trend.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  Americans  continues,  and  has 
reached  the  Laat  FtonUer  in  a  way  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  by  my  State, 
in  connection  with  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity develoianent. 

Among  other  imi)acts  of  increasing 
population  on  Alaska  is  the  effect  on 
housing  and  ccOHnunity  planning.  These 
new  Alaskans  must  find  good  housing,  at 
prices  commenmrate  with  their  income. 
A  unique  aqwet  of  this  objective  in 
Alaska  accentuates  our  need  for  Federal 


assistance.  This  is  the  notoriously  high 
cost  of  living  there.  It  is  largely  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  maritime  transportation. 
for  which  past  Federal  action  is  pri- 
marily responsible  I  have  often  re- 
ferred to  this  fact  of  economic  life  in 
Alaska:  and,  again,  I  make  reference  to 
the  results  of  numerous  economic  stud- 
ies which  show  that  the  cost  of  hving 
in  Alaska  Ls  the  highest  in  the  Nation 
Construction  cost-s  are  in  keeping  with 
other  high  co-sts.  and  are  proRresslvely 
higher  as  we  proceed  northwestward. 
along  the  course  of  transportation,  from 
the  Port  of  Seattle  Thu.s,  cosUs  of  hous- 
ing there  aie  far  beyond  those  of  other 
SUtes. 

In  order  to  develop,  Alaska  most  at- 
tack on  many  fronts  this  problem  of 
high  living  costs.  Meanwhile,  It  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  connection 
with  all  legislative  propo4>als  which  af- 
fect my  State.  Liberal  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Alaska  to  provide  low -cost  hous- 
ing can  be  a  major  factor  In  normallzins; 
the  economy  of  the  State  Thus,  Alas- 
kans are  p:;rticularly  desirous  of  having 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the 
President  enacted  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  the  population  of  Alaska  increases, 
we  must  give  more  and  more  careful 
thought  to  planning  the  communities  in 
which  our  people  live.  In  the  new  State 
of  Alaska,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
build  model  communities  unblemished 
by  the  slums  and  dilapidated  housing 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  older 
urban  centers.  We  can.  with  care,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  that  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  build  beautiful  new 
cities  of  which  the  entire  Nation  can  be 
proud. 

Beyond  these  desirable  objectives,  the 
President's  housing  program  will  provide 
sorely  needed  reemployment,  not  merely 
the  building  trades,  but  also  In  the  fac- 
tories where  building  supplies  originate. 
Thus,  enactment  of  this  proposal  Into 
law  will  be  doubly  beneficial 

It  is  my  hope  that  no  time  will  be 
lost  by  the  Congress  in  enacting  the 
housing  program  which  the  President 
has  presented,  and  in  making  a  reality 
of  the  housing  policy  which  the  Con- 
gress proclaimed  1 1  yesu-s  ago,  and  which 
President  Kennedy  describes  as  "a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family.  " 


Basic  principles  are  involved  here.  Cold 
war  tensions  have  not  been  caused  be- 
cause free  nations  seek  a  full  investiga- 
tion and  condemnation  of  these  events 
Quite  the  contrary — what  has  caused 
cold  war  tensions  are  the  events  them- 
selves— the  aggressive  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  Hungary 
and  Tibet  are  the  most  blatant  example.s 
to  date  of  deliberate,  long-range  Com- 
munist disregard  for  human  rights  and 
for  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  problems 
in  the  Congo  and  the  financing  of  Congo 
operations  are  of  greatest  urgency  at  the 
moment,  but  it  is  vital  that  ruthless  In- 
stances of  Communist  aggression  not  be 
swept  under  the  rug  in  an  ill-conceived 
effort  to  appease  the  Communists.  Any 
hopes  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  relent 
In  Its  efforts  to  bring  on  a  Congolese  civil 
war  by  such  yielding  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  are  illusive  and  unworthy 
of  the  United  States  as  leader  of  the  free 
world.  I  certainly  intend  to  do  every- 
thing m  my  power  to  protest  and  resist 
such  a  policy. 

I  hope  that  1  shall  be  Joined  in  that 
position  by  others  whom  I  know  enter- 
tain the  same  views  which  I  do  on  this 
Important  issue. 

Mr  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiiator  yield? 

Mr  KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  commend  my  col- 
league for  his  statement,  which  I  think 
is  timely.  I  think  It  is  right  and  typical 
of  him  to  have  been  perceptive  of  what 
is  going  on  and  what  we  need  to  do  to 
stop  the  trend  toward  concentrating 
^Ipon  what  might  be  the  glowing  Issue 
of  the  moment  and  forgetting  the  deep 
moral  issues  which  underline  the  cold 
war.  and  he  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
our  fidelity  to  them. 

I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  those  words,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  we  all  know  that  he 
stands,  as  I  do.  firmly  against  anything 
that  could  smack  of  approaching  ap- 
peasement with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Red  China. 


HUNGARY    AND    TIBET    MUST    RE- 
MAIN ON  UNITED  NATIONS  AGENDA 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  by  reports  of 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  Issues  of  Hun- 
gary and  Tibet  from  the  United  Nations 
agenda.  It  is  said  that  these  questions 
and  other  cold  war  Issues  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  agenda  until  next  fall's 
General  Assembly  meetmg.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  such  a  serious  step  and  so 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
free  world  that  I  think  It  would  be  dis- 
astrous. 

Last  night,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson 
urging  that  these  issues  remain  where 
they  are  on  the  United  Nations  agenda, 
since  they  reveal  so  clearly  the  long-term 
designs    of    the    Communist    dictators. 


NATIONAL   4-H  CLUB  WEEK 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Week  has  Just  been  ob- 
sei-ved.  That  is  a  time  when  more  than 
2,300.000  boys  and  girls  of  America  move 
to  the  forefront  in  this  most  commend- 
able organization. 

Mississippi,  a  key  State  in  the  early 
organization  of  4-H  Clubs,  proudly 
claims  106.000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  In 
2,700  4-H  Clubs  Coming  mostly  from 
the  rural  sections  of  Mississippi,  these 
young  people  have  exemplified  a  con- 
certed effort  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  communities. 

Their  4-H  Club  motto  is  a  credit  to 
good  citizenship  for  indeed  it  promotes 
and  encourages  every  4-H  Club  boy  and 
girl  to  strive  for  greater  achievement  in 
fulfilling  the  motto;  "To  Make  the  Best 
Better." 

No  county  in  Mississippi  is  without  a 
4-H  Club  whose  youthful  members  are 
guided  by  dedicated  adult  leaders  and 
volunteers  in  bringing  about  a  healthier, 
happier  people  for  all  Mississlppians. 
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As  President  Kennedy  launches  his 
own  new  Youth  Peace  Corps  as  a  weapon 
of  his  New  Frontier.  I  Invite  the  Preet- 
dent  and  members  ol  the  Senate  to  re- 
fresh their  own  knowledge  of  the  woi^ 
derf  ul  work  of  4-H  Clube  in  America. 

Through  acUye  4-H  Club  miilw  mlilii. 
rural  youth  have  learned  bow  to  detelap 
skills  in  many  fields:  they  haim  obtained 
vast  knowledge  of  new  methods  o(  farm- 
ing: they  have  improved  their  herds  and 
flocics.  increased  their  productiOB  ci  eocn, 
cotton,  and  soybeans:  thcjr  hate  ihaxp- 
ened  their  awareness  of  good  citiaenahip, 
developed  leadership  in  pnhUe  speaking; 
they  improved  their  row  crops  and  bake 
a  better  cherry  pie;  their  persanallties 
glitter  where  once  they  were  obscure. 

Their  whole  program  is  a  bright  one 
with  a  brighter  future  than  ever  before. 
We  salute  tlie  4-H  Clubs  of  America  on 
this  special  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President, 
what  business  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  unfin- 
ished business  will  not  automatically  be 
laid  before  the  S<3iate  until  2  o'ckick;  but 
in  the  meantime  It  can  be  taken  up 
either  by  unanimous  consent  or  by  mo- 
tion. 


PEED  GRAINS  PROORAlf  FOR  IMl 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmmis  consent  that  Senate  bill 
993,  the  unfinished  business,  to  provide 
a  special  program  for  feed  grains  for 
1981.  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  993 >  to  provide  a  special  program  for 
feed  grains  for  1961. 

T^e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  For  the  ta- 
formatlon  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  wfll 
read  the  following: 

The  committee  unendment  is  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  mb8tltut«.  In  ruch  a  case,  under 
tbe  precedenta  of  the  Senate,  the  cubetltute 
langaage  la.  for  tbe  parpoaa  at  ■Buntfmeat, 
conatdered  aa  orlglaal  teat,  aad  aot  ■■  an 
amendment  In  the  &rat  degree.  TtaereCdra, 
the  substitute  la  aubject  to  amendment  In 
two  degrees — either  by  a  pezXecUng  amend- 
ment or  try  a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Parliamentarian  suggests  that 
this  statement  will  put  the  Senate  on 
notice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Yes. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

committee  ampnHaapn^^ 

Mr.  MANSFIEUQ.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  caUed  the  roO.  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Hto.71 

Allien  BarUeU  Bible 

Allott  Been  Bosvi 

Anderaon  BeonetS  Brtdges 


BuRllck 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

BtUb 

Hlckey 

Mtnkle 

Butter 

Hm 

Neubertier 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Paacore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HruakA 

PeU 

Cannon 

Hnmphrey 

Proxmlre 

Carteoa 

Jacfcaon 

Randolph 

OaiTOll 

Javita 

BobertKm 

Oaae.N.J. 

Johnston 

RufiseU 

Caae.  8  Dak. 

Jordan 

Bsltonitall 

Chavez 

Keating 

Schoeirpel 

ftMlpr* 

Ketewer 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuohel 

3ma.thtrn 

Cooper 

LauscSie 

Bmtth,  Mm8. 

Oetton 

Loae.  Ifo. 

SodtlL.  Maine 

Cartta 

Umc  Hawaii 

Bpackirtan 

nrksen 

Long,  La. 

Stennlfl 

Dodd 

MagnuBon 

Symlnrton 

Dooglaa 

ManBfleld 

"Talmadge 

Dvor^ak 

McCarthy 

Ttaunncmd 

JOlcculer 

McCielian 

Wiley 

Bngle 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

KlVlB 

McNamaim 

Williams.  Del. 

Qruenias 

MeteaU 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

MUier 

Youn^.  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

■ayden 

Morton 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
xjwd],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pin,BRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa TMr.  Kerr]  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  furthei  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklft],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Monroney] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Btfr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehabt], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fowg], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
OoLTrwATTR]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
FtoTTTY]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness. 

•nie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  MATTERS  RE- 
LATING TO  MIGRATORY  LABORr— 
CAIiENDAR  NO.  61.  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION M 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  during  consideration  of  rari- 
ous  resolutions  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  Senate 
passed  o^r  Calendu*  No.  61,  Senate  Res- 
ohitlon  M,  relating  to  migratory  labor. 
This  appears  on  page  3568  of  the  ItecoRD. 

•nie  Daily  Digest,  however,  shows  this 
resolution  to  have  been  adopted.  It  does 
not  appear  on  today's  printed  calendar 
of  business.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  however.  I  announce  that  the 
reeohitlon  was  in  fact  passed  over  yester- 
day, and  was  not  adopted. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leaderdiip 
to  consider  this  resolution  at  an  early 
date. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  oonadera- 
of  the  biU  (S.  1)  to  establlA  an 
effective  program  to  alleviate  oonxUtions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemidoy- 
mcnt  and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas. 

MANSFIEIZ).  Mr.  President, 
■  consoltatfcm  with  the  distinguished 
flUnority  leader  and  other  interested 
SeDaton.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed 


unanimous-consent  agreement  and  ask 
that  it  be  read  and  considered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  proposed  agreement. 

Tlic  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
UMAxniaoirs-CoMSEMT  AsM^atxtrr 

Ordered,  That,  effective  oo  Tueeday. 
March  14,  1961.  MX  the  concluBton  ol  routine 
mi^mlng  business,  during  tbe  further  con- 
Blderatlon  ot  the  bin  (S.  I)  to  establish  an 
effective  program  to  alleTtete  conditions  of 
substantial  and  peratstent  unemployment 
and  imderemployment  In  certain  eoanosnl- 
cally  distresaed  areas,  debate  on  any  awienrt- 
ment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  sball  be  Umited  to 
2  hoxirs,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  moTcr  of  any  eueh  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  tbe  majority  leader: 
Proi-uJed,  Tliat  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  In  favor  of  any  such  aaeiulnient 
or  motion,  the  time  In  oppoeitlon  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  tbe  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided furrier,  Ttuit  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  qiiestion  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  6  hoars,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  frocn  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
elderatioB    of   any    amendment,   motion,   or 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wish  to  clarify  two  points: 

First,  must  an  amendment  which  is 
to  be  subject  to  this  debate  limitation, 
or  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  be  now 
on  the  desk?  May  it  be  offered  subse- 
quently? 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  It  may  be  offered 
subsequently. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  second  question 
deals  with  a  matter  which  has  some- 
times been  called  Into  question.  I  im- 
derstand  that  the  leaders  may  yield  time 
from  the  time  on  the  bill  to  debate  a 
particular  amendment,  longer,  perhaps. 

Mr.  DIRKBEN.    "niat  Is  provided  for. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).     Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry  I  was  late. 
May  I  ask  what  the  suggested  agreement 
is? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  would  limit  the 
debate  to  2  hours  on  any  amendment  or 
substitute,  and  to  6  hoin^  on  the  bill; 
and  the  limitation  would  start  after  the 
morning  hour  on  Tuesday. 

■n^e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  tiiere  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  is  entered. 


FEED  GRAINS   PROORAM  FOR   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  993)  to  provide  a  special 
program  for  feed  grains  for  1061. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ddighted  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  m^nber  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  chairman  of  that  eommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eu.Bin>n]. 
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are  on  Ui«  floor.  I  wish  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  thai  tbere  Is  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  than  may  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  <m  ftoal  p«aMV  of  the  feed  grain 
bill.  ZX)e8  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
have  anythlnf  to  aay  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  ELLENDBR.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  If  any  other  Senator  desires 
to  do  so,  that  la  his  privilege,  of  course. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  may 
develop  in  the  eourse  of  the  debate.  It 
is  not  my  Intentkm  at  this  time  to  re- 
quest a  yea-aad-nay  TOte. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  ask  for  the  ycaa  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


nays. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  make  the  same  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
understands  this  request  to  be  for  a 
yea-azul-nay  vote  on  final  passage.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Tes. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  Is  now 
on  firm  ground  and  on  notice. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  why  I  said 
I  would  not  request  a  yea -and -nay  vote 
is  that  I  belieTe  the  Senate  bill  is  very 
much  better  than  the  House  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  hays  now  been  ordered, 
and  that  is  thai  I  should  like  briefly  to 
speak  on  the  bin  Itself. 

The  VICE  FREBiraarr.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  Those  who  desire  to 
converse  will  plieaae  retire  to  the  cloak - 
rocuns. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  is  def- 
initely a  more  acceptable  bill  than  the 
one  which  was  passed  by  the  House  yes- 
terday. I  wish  to  give  credit  for  its 
Improvement  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  cm  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
trying  to  bring  about  legislation  which 
will  be  as  beneficial  as  possible  and  the 
least  harmful  as  iXMsible. 

I  do  not  bellere  that  the  bUl  as  it  is 
now  written  Is  going  to  do  as  much  good 
as  its  proponents  expect  it  wUl.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  House  bill  contains  sec- 
tion 3,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  sell  feed  grains  at  17  per- 
cent below  the  support  price.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  provision,  I  believe,  is  to 
permit  him  to  use  that  authority  as  a 
persuader  to  encourage  more  producers 
of  feed  grains  to  enter  the  program. 
However,  that  provision  in  the  House  bill 
would  be  disconcerting  to  the  grain 
market,  to  say  the  least.  Some  people 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be 
demoralizing.  In  the  light  of  this  sen- 
timent, it  was  wise  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  Senate  bin. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrldd? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  in  Rhode  Island 
use  a  considerable  amount  of  feed  grain 
in  the  poultry  Industry.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vormont  be  good  enough  to 
inform  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
what  effect  the  bUl  would  have  upon  the 
consumers  <rf  Rhode  Island? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  lepend  on 
how  charitable  the  poultry-  raisers  of 
Rhode  Island  might  be. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  very  chari- 
table, but  they  have  to  pay  the  cost 

Would  the  price  be  higher  or  lower 
after  the  bill  has  passed  than  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  the  purpose  of 
other  programs  which  have  been  set 
forth  from  time  to  time.  Is  to  raise  the 
price  of  grain.  How  much  that  would 
be.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  only  esti- 
mated it  for  dairy  feed.  I  would  say 
that  the  increase  in  price  would  be  a 
minimum  of  95  a  ton,  and  probably  a 
maximum  of  $8  a  ton.  I  presume  the 
same  increase  would  result  for  the  poul- 
trymen.  If  the  poultrymen  wish  to  ab- 
sorb the  additicxial  cost,  the  effect  on  the 
consumer  would  be  negligible.  If  they 
are  not  in  a  position  to  be  charitable,  and 
pass  the  cost  on  to  the  consumer,  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  be  Increased. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  it  be  any  com- 
fort to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  opposed  to  the  bill  and 
shall  be  recorded  against  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  I  were  the  seriior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  would  be 
opposed  to  it  also.  Being  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  am  likely  to 
follow  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  However.  I  do  wish 
to  say,  in  deference  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  the  bill  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  House  bill.  I  wish  to  say. 
in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  he  has  resisted  pressure  from  all 
sides  and  has  tried  to  conduct  himself 
fairly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  One  ob- 
servation which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  made  perplexes  me  a  little.  I 
imderstood  him  to  say  that  the  pending 
bill  is  better  than  the  present  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  it  is  better  than  the 
House  bill.  I  said. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E>akota.  The 
particular  question  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  relates  to  the 
language  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
page  7  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  which 
reads  as  follows : 

For  the  purpooes  of  this  subeecUon  the 
average  annual  yield  of  each  conunodlty  ahall 
be  the  average  annual  yield  per  harvested 
acre  on  the  farm  for  the  years  1959  and  1960, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions 
and  other  factors  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  ^hat  the 
crop  year  1959  was  not  a  good  crop  year 
in  South  Dakota.  It  was  not  an  aver- 
age crop  year  in  South  Dakota — 1960 
was — 1958  was  more  nearly  the  average. 
If  the  factor  of  1959  is  balanced  against 
the  crop  year  1960,  we  would  not  get  an 
average  result,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
diictlon  of  com.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  average.  I 
have  obtained  rather  complete  figures 
on  this  subject  from  the  State  agricul- 
tural committee.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the   distinguished    Senator    from    Ver- 


mont, who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  whether  the 
term  "adjusted  for  abnormal  weath- 
er conditions"  would  place  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  the  power  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  year 
1959  would,  as  one  of  2  years,  result  in 
a  figure  below  the  average? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  place  upon  the 
Secretary  a  responsibility  which  he 
would  have  very  great  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  use  of  a 
2-year  average  is  bound  to  result  in  in- 
justices in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Both  1959  and  1960  were  typical  com 
years.  In  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  SMia tor's  home  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, one  year  was  a  good  year,  and 
the  other  year  was  not.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
fulfill  his  responsibility  and  be  fair  to 
everyone. 

In  the  committee,  as  the  chairman 
will  rememt)er,  I  raised  the  point  that 
we  ought  to  take  a  5-year  period  rather 
than  a  2-year  period,  but  the  experts 
who  were  present  pointed  out  that  ad- 
ministratively, it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  do  that  in  time  for  any  leg- 
islation to  take  effect  in  the  coming  crop 
year. 

If  I  may  yield  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  without  losing  the  floor.  I 
should  like  to  do  so,  because  he  may 
have  something  to  say  about  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  language  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  read  is 
similar  to  present  law,  and  has  worked 
pretty  well.  It  gives  the  Secretary  broad 
leeway  In  order  to  adjust  the  base  yield 
to  what  would  be  produced  on  given 
acres  normally. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does 
the  present  law  provide  for  the  use  of 
only  2  years? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  llie  present  bill 
does  provide  for  that.  The  reason  is, 
as  the  Senator  has  Just  stated,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  go  back  3 
or  4  years.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  do  that,  and  then  in  many  instances, 
It  would  simply  be  guesswork. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  may  I,  without  forfeiting  the 
right  of  the  SMiator  from  Vermont  to 
the  floor,  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  dlstingxiished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
cMnmittee.  whether  the  language  "ad- 
justed for  abnormal  weather  conditions" 
places  upon  the  Secretary  both  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  to  recog- 
nize the  situation  if  one  year  or  both 
years  1959  and  1960  were  so  abnormal 
as  to  result  in  bringing  the  2  years  below 
a  longtime  average. 

Bir.  ELLENDER.  I  feel  certain  It 
does.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  of 
the  language  is  simply  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary the  power  to  adjust  production 
to  what  would  be  normally  produced. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
power?    What  about  the  responsibility? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  th?y  go 
together. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  go  togeUier,  and 
they  are  very  difficult  to  swswne  In 
the  final  analysis.  I  assume  the  responsi- 
bility would  lie  with  the  duly  dected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  area  affected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  has  introduced  a  factor  which 
seems  rather  encouraging.  That  is  the 
suggestion  that  the  Secretary.  In  exer- 
cising power  and  accepting  respcMislbll- 
ity.  would  give  some  weight  and  con- 
sideration to  the  facts  as  they  would  be 
developed  in  any  State  by  the  State 
committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  expect  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  such  a  Judgment.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  know  that  the  Secretary 
could  base  his  allocations  on  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  years  for  an  area, 
either.  I  think  he  would  have  to  aver- 
age them. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
work  both  ways.  We  are  seeking  what 
would  be  a  truly  average  condition. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  feel  certain  the  Sec- 
retary would  try  to  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bilities fairly.  It  would  be  an  almost 
superhimian  task  for  him  to  carry  out 
all  his  responsibilities  without  commit- 
ting injustices  somewhere,  however,  be- 
cause he  has  only  a  few  weeks  In  which 
to  work. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  I  real- 
ize it  is  a  difficult  matter;  but  I  hope 
we  may  establish  by  these  Interrogations 
a  history  of  the  legislation  In  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  here  developed — 
that  is,  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
both  the  power  and  the  reqMmslbUlty 
to  attempt  to  assess  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  reach  a  fair  average  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  following  the  conclusion  d 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  frcHn  Ver- 
mont I  may  place  in  the  Recess  a  let- 
ter and  figures,  as  supplied  to  me  by 
the  State  committee  for  South  Dakota. 
which  show  how  abnormally  low  1969 
was.  and  also  the  figtires  for  IMO  and 
1958.  to  the  extent  that  they  are  avail- 
able.   

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  assumptions 
of  the  Senator  frcMn  South  Dakota  are 
sound.  I  am  certain  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  take  them  Into  consideration 
and  will  deal  as  fairly  as  is  humanly 
possible  with  the  farmers  In  all  the 
grain-growing  areas. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  E>akota  has  raised  the  issue  <tf 
large  areas  where  there  are  crop  losses 
and  crop  reductions  in  a  particular 
producing  year.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  in  smaller  areas 
where  losses  occur  by  reason  of  haU 
damage.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont believe  that  the  State  commit- 
tee— and  we  might  even  go  clear  back 
to  the  county  committee — ^wlll  be  per- 
mitted to  make  some  individual  adjust- 
ments for  farms  in  an  area  where  un- 
usual destructiMi  was  caused  by  hafl, 


something  which  is  not  a  usual  oc- 
currence? 

Mr.  AIELEN.  The  ultimate  responsi- 
bility would  rest  with  the  Secretary,  but 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  have  to 
rely  on  the  State,  county,  and  local 
committees  for  the  information  neces- 
sary to  make  a  determination.  I  can- 
not concave  of  his  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  loss  of  yield  due  to  hail 
storms  or  for  other  reasons  over  which 
there  was  no  control. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  feel  certain  the  Sec- 
retary would  take  such  factors  into  con- 
sideration, and  I  am  also  sure  that 
under  the  law  he  would  be  required  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  discussion 
should  be  helpful  in  advising  State  and 
county  authorities.  After  all,  the  mat- 
ter gets  right  down  to  the  county  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  discussion 
will  be  helpful  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  I  am  sure  It  will;  but 
I  hope  some  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  problem,  because  it  can  be  quite 
damaging  in  some  areas. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  point  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  raises  is  very  important. 
Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  in  the  e^p- 
plication  of  tiie  law,  the  averages  are 
determined  on  a  county  basis,  and  not 
on  a  statewide  basis? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  that 
assumption,  the  conditions  described  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  clearly  should 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes,  because  hail 
stonns  are  seldom  statewide;  they  are 
countywide. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  IQIATING.  Itie  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York  and,  I  feel  certain,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  both  rely 
heavily  upon  the  Judgment  of  our  close 
and  favorite  friend,  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  agricultural  Senator  f  i-om  New 
York,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aikeit]. 

I  did  not  hear  fully  the  r^ly  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rliode  Island  about  the  effect  of 
the  bill  on  the  consumer.  Is  the  Senate 
bill  better  than  the  House  bill,  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
New  York  was  something  of  a  monstros- 
ity? Furthermore,  is  the  Senate  bill  an 
improvonent  over  present  law?  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  address  himself  to  these 
two  qtiestlons. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
bill  would  not  result  in  increased  costs 
to  the  consumers.  If  farm  prices  rise, 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  prices  to  the 
consumers  will  be  raised :  possibly  to  the 
same  extent,  possibly  to  a  greater  extent, 
possibly  to  a  lesser  extent — although  im- 
probably to  a  lesser  extent.  However, 
the  Income  of  the  farmers  has  been  out 
of  line  on  the  low  side  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  know  that  the  average  earnings 


of  fann  people  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  earnings  of  people  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  although  probably  they 
have  been  a  little  more  favorable  in  spe- 
cialized farming.  In  effect,  the  farmer 
has  been  subsidizing  the  consmner  in 
the  past. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  will  accomplish 
all  that  it£  advocates  think  it  will.  With 
the  supply  of  farm  products  that  is  now 
on  hand.  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be 
any  material  increase  in  prices  to  the 
consumers,  but  there  will  be  some. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Senator's  trend  of 
thought.  I  realize  that  the  consumer  is 
not  the  only  one  to  be  considered.  How- 
ever, in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  interests  of  tiie  con- 
sumers are  extremely  important.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  farmer,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  farm  problem 
does  not  relate  simply  to  corn  and  feed 
grains;  tremendous  amounts  of  wheat 
also  are  stored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Why  is  it  that  we  now  are  asked 
only  to  vote  upon  feed  grains? 

Mr.  ATKTOSr.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wants  to  know  my  real  opinion,  it 
is  because  the  wheat  situation  probably 
is  a  little  too  formidable  to  be  taken  up 
on  short  notice. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  who  is  on  hJs  feet,  wUl,  I  be- 
lieve, agree  that  it  is  a  very  formidable 
situation. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  permit  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion  

Mr.  KEATING.  Certainly,  because 
information  is  what  we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  this  year's 
wheat  crop,  because  the  price  program 
was  set  last  July,  in  last  year's  referen- 
dum. We  have  imtil  about  June  to 
change  next  year's  program. 

But  if  we  want  to  do  ansrthing  about 
feed  grains,  we  have  to  do  it  now;  in 
fact,  it  may  now  be  a  littie  late. 

The  price  of  com,  in  the  heart  of  the 
corn-producing  area,  has  dropped  from 
about  $1.60  a  bushel,  8  or  10  years  ago, 
to  85  or  90  cents  a  bushel,  last  year. 
But  because  of  the  effective  work  done 
by  you  folks  in  the  New  England  area, 
the  prices  of  dairy  products  are  about  as 
high  as  they  ever  were  due  to  the  price 
supports  and  marketing  orders. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sxu-e  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  would  entirely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  DakoU;  but  I 
appreciate  his  clearing  up  the  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  why  the  measure  before  us 
deals  with  only  one  part  of  the  total 
farm  problem. 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, which  are  attached  to  the  report. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont— and  I  again  point  out  that  all 
of  us  in  our  part  of  the  coimtry  look  to 
him  for  advice.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  he  opposed  this  bill  and 
voted  Eigainst  reporting  it  out  of  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  did. 
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Mr.  KEATINO.  Does  he  share  some 
of  the  views  mMpnmed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky;  or  are  they  in  some  dis- 
agreement? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Is  on  sound  grround 
when  he  states  that  a  farmer  raising 
perhaps  only  !•  seres  of  corn  might 
And  himself  In  an  uneconomic  situation 
if  he  reduced  those  10  acres  to  7  acres — 
as  he  would  be  required  to  do  under  the 
present  wordlne  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COCMPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Pell  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  tMr.  ByrdI.  But  if  the 
Senator  from  Blentucky  desires  to  speak 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  I  shall  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  and  then  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  COOPEEL  I  shall  be  Klad  to 
wait. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  may  contain 
some  benefits  for  farmers  who  produce 
cash  feed  grains,  but  it  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  larger  number 
of  producers  who  feed  livestock  and 
poultry. 

Producers  who  use  the  feed  grains 
produced  by  them  to  feed  their  own  live- 
stock or  poultry  would  obtain  no  bene- 
fit from  the  bill.  They  would  have  no 
incentive  to  participate  in  the  program. 
They  would  not  receive  the  benefit  of 
price  support,  and  they  might  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  feed  if  they  partici- 
pated In  the  aereaffe  reduction. 

Poultry  and  milk  producers  who  must 
buy  feed  woold.  of  course,  have  their 
costs  iiuzreased  by  this  bill  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  sooceed  in  its  objective. 
The  bill  would  raise  the  required  corn 
support  level  for  1961  from  about  $1.05 
a  bushel  to  $1.20  a  bushel:  the  grain 
.sorghums  support  level  from  about 
$1.52  a  bundled  weight  to  $1.88  a  hun- 
dredweight: oats  from  aboit  50  cents  a 
bu&hel  to  about  63  cents  a  bushel;  and 
barley  from  about  17  cents  a  bushel  to 
about  93  cents.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  cost -price 
squeeze  that  has  been  experienced  in 
recent  years.  This  bill  would  intensify 
that  squeeze  cm  the  West  Virginia  poul- 
try and  dairy  producers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  low  feed 
prices  mean  low  poetry  prices  and  low 
dairy  prices,  and  that  the  bill  i.s  in- 
tended to  stabilise  feed  prices,  and  poul- 
try prices  and  dairy  prices,  as  well. 
Stabilization  of  feed  prices  might  help 
to  stabilize  poultry  and  dairy  prices,  al- 
though such  mutual  stability  does  not 
always  occur.  However,  the  bill  would 
not  stabilize  feed  prices,  but  would  un- 
.stabilize  them  by  raising  support  prices 
above  existing  levels,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  producers  who  must  buy  feeds 
and  have  made  their  production  plans 


upon  the  basis  of  existing  price  levels 
and  feed  stocks. 

There  are  a  great  many  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  the  eastern  part  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  is  considerable  dairy 
production  in  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
this  bill  would  be  detrimental  to  those 
poultrymen  and  those  dairymen;  and  I 
intend  to  vote  again.st  the  bill,  on  the 
final  rollcall. 

I  thank  the  di-stinrruished  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  stated 
clearly  the  rea.son  why  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  voted  aRain.'^t  reporting 
the  bill  favorably  from  the  committee 
As  the  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, with  no  executive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary,  the  bill  would 
have  severely  penalized  dairymen,  live- 
stock feeders  who  do  not  ral.se  their 
own  feed.  and.  particularly,  poultry 
producers.  Inasmuch  as  no  executive 
action  had  t>een  taken.  I  voted  again.st 
the  bill. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  is 
going  to  do  what  it.s  advocates  think  it 
will,  anyway 

I  wi.sh  to  say— and  my  .sayintr  it  may 
.save  a  little  di.scussion  on  the  floor,  if 
I  announce  it  now — that  I  had  offered 
an  amendment  on  dairy  price  supports. 
and  it  was  printed  It  would  establish 
for  the  1961  marketing  year  a  support 
price  for  manufacturing  milk  at  $3  35 
a  hundredweight,  and  for  butterfat  at 
62  cents  a  pound.  I  had  Intended  to 
offer  that  amendment  today 

However  I  am  advised  that  either  this 
afternoon  or  certainly  not  later  than  to- 
morrow morning — but  probably  this 
afternoon  — the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  announce  the  new  support  prices 
for  dairy  producUs,  and  they  will  he  very 
satisfactory  prices  They  will  offset.  I 
am  sure,  the  increased  coj.t  to  the  dairy- 
men which  this  bill  would  induce  when 
It  becomes  law.  if  it  works  If  it  does 
not  work,  it  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr  AIKEN.  So.  Mr  President,  this 
afternoon  I  expect  the  Secretary  will 
announce  the  .support  levels  for  manu- 
facturing milk  and  butterfat  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  Therefore,  since  tho.se 
levels  will  be  satisfactory.  I  shall  not 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  had 
printed. 

However,  that  is  not  going  to  help 
the  poultryman  or  the  cattle  feeder  or 
the  turkey  rai.ser  who  does  not  raise  his 
own  feed;  he  still  will  have  the  problem 
to  meet.  In  other  words,  the  money 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  poultry- 
man  and  will  be  given  to  the  feed 
grower 

Mr  HOLL.^ND  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  to  yield  first;  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  on  hi.s 
feet  some  time  ago.  After  yielding  to 
him.  I  shall  yield  next  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  thereafter  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky — in  that 
order. 


Mr    COOPER      I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  First,  Mr.  Prejii- 
dent,  in  view  of  the  concern  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota — who  Is  not  now  in 
the  Chamber — had  over  counties  being 
involved  in  the  yield,  in  averaging  out 
the  yield.  I  wanted  to  say  that  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  and  he  does  not 
need  to  be  too  much  concerned  about 
that 

Mr   AIKEN      Ye.s 

Mr  HUMPHREY  And  I  think  th'^ 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  very  helpful 
in  the  di.scussion  on  that  particular 
point 

Bui  I  wanted  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
my  Kood  fiiend.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  know  that  a  lot  of  dairy 
products  and  a  lot  of  chickens  arc  pro- 
duced in  West  Virginia:  but.  without  be- 
inR  unkind,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
more  are  produced  In  Minnesota.  The 
price  of  broilers  In  my  State,  this  year, 
has  l)een  at  levels  such  as  have  not 
existed  since  the  depths  of  the  depres- 
sion, and  hundreds  of  chicken  raisers 
were  going  out  of  business,  one  after 
another 

Furthermore,  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
laiRest  cRg-producing  States  in  the 
Union;  and  Minnesota  is  the  second 
lars^fst  turkey  producing  State  In  tlie 
Union-  exceeded  only  by  California.  I 
.saw  tlic  price  of  feed  grains,  for  feeding 
turkeys  and  chickens,  at  unprecedented 
lows  since  the  days  of  the  depression, 
and  farmers  in  the  turkey  business  and 
in  the  broiler  business  were  going  out  of 
business  by  the  hundreds. 

lA'i  me  say  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween a  fair  price  for  feed  and  a  fair 
price  for  broilers  and  a  fair  price  for 
turkeys  and  a  fair  price  for  ducks  and  a 
fair  price  for  ci^gs— for  farm  production 
of  that  kind,  and  it  is  not  an  uncoii- 
.scionable  price. 

We  are  tiymg  to  say  that  we  like  to 
buy  cheap  and  sell  high;  that  those  who 
are  in  areas  where  the  producers  do  not 
produce  enough  feed  to  take  care  of  their 
iHJultry  would  like  to  have  feed  as  cheap 
a.s  they  can  possibly  Ret  it.  and  would 
like  to  .sell  their  poultry  for  as  hi^h  a 
price  as  they  can  possibly  obtain. 

Let  me  .say  very  frankly  that  the 
poultry  industry  in  this  counto'  has 
sulTered  becau.se  of  low  feed  prices,  not 
high  feed  prices. 

The  egg  industry  has  suffered  b(>cause 
of  low  feed  prices,  not  high  feed  prices. 
The  bill  offers  a  rea-sonable  balance.  I 
am  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont — I 
am  not  sure  this  bill  is  going  to  do  all 
that  Its  advocates  think  it  is  going  to  do. 
I  think  it  IS  highly  problematical  as  to 
whether  it  will.  But  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  justify  some  of  the  farmers  in 
our  country,  as  in  my  State,  producinfr 
wheat  and  oats  for  40  cents  a  bushel. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota talk  about  corn.  I  saw  top  grade 
corn  sell  in  Minnesota  for  80  cents  a 
bushel,  and  I  did  not  see  a  chicken  raiser 
get  rich— not  one.  I  saw  good  poultry 
.sell  for  8  or  9  cents  a  pound.  I  saw  grade 
A  eggs  selhng  for  18  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  have  the 
right  to  yield  the  floor. 


I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, please  do  not  oppose  the  bill  on  the 
basis  that  t>ccause  it  may  result  in  an 
increase  in  feed  prices  to  the  chicken 
growers  in  his  State,  therefore  he  should 
vote  against  it.  I  predict  that  if  we  get 
feed  prices  on  a  reasonable  basis — not  at 
a  high  cost,  but  lower  than  it  has  been 
before — the  result  will  be  beneficial,  be- 
cause when  cheap  feed  grains  are  avail- 
able, everybody  goes  into  the  chicken  and 
turkey  business,  and  the  next  thing  we 
know,  everytxxiy  is  losing  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  yield  for  general  debate,  un- 
der the  rxiles.  I  hope  when  I  yield  it  will 
be  for  very  short  statements.  But  I  know 
how  entrancing  a  discussion  of  agricul- 
tural programs  is.  The  situation  has  not 
changed  much  in  the  last  20  years.  Also, 
views  have  not  changed  too  much  in  the 
last  40  years.  If  one  reads  the  debates  of 
40  years  ago,  I  think  he  will  find  the 
same  arguments  were  made  then. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  said  I  would  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  next. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  try  to  be 
mindful  of  the  suggestion  Just  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Will  the  Senator  sulvise  us  whether  or 
not  an  advance  In  the  support  price 
for  processed  milk  products  would  be 
helpful  to  dairies  in  large  parts  of  the 
Nation  that  produce  milk  for  sale  as 
liquid  milk,  rather  than  for  mUk 
products? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  result  of 
raising  the  support  price  for  manufac- 
turing milk  and  butterfat  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  prices  of  milk 
produced  for  manufacturing  purpoMS 
more  nearly  In  line  with  blended  prices 
paid  In  the  marketing  order  areas  than 
they  are  now. 

The  reason  why  there  is  such  a  wide 
diversity  in  the  price  of  milk  paid  in 
different  areas  is  that  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  the  price  for  manufac- 
turing milk  will  drop  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  The  price  of  class  I  milk,  or 
milk  for  home  consumption,  does  not 
vary  to  any  marked  extent  across  the 
country  nor  is  It  affected  seasonally  as 
much  as  manufacturing  milk.  I  think 
it  Is  probably  as  high  in  Florida  as  any- 
where. I  would  say  the  price  of  class  1 
milk  is  $1  more  per  hundredweight 
there  than  in  Chicago  or  Minnei^Mlls 
or  Boston. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  impression  has 
been,  from  talking  with  dainmien  in 
Florida — and  I  know  this  applies  to 
many  areas  where  milk  is  produced  for 
consumption  as  milk  or  cream — that 
they  are  not  helped  in  any  way  by  an 
increase  in  the  supix)rt  price  for  milk 
for  manufactured  milk  products,  such 
as  Is  proposed,  and  that  if  this  bill  were 
passed,  they  would  be  confronted  by  an 
increased  feed  cost  without  having  any 
commensurate  relief  of  the  type  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
which  would  grow  out  of  the  increased 
processed  milk  products  price.  Am  I 
correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida Is  absolutely  correct,  if  his  State 
does  net  intend  to  produce  manufac- 
turing milk.    Dairy  farmers  in  his  State 


sell  a  large  percentage  of  their  milk  as 
class  I  milk,  and,  natiu'ally,  their  blend- 
ed price  is  higher.  I  think  the  dairymen 
of  Florida  have  less  to  gain  than  the 
dairymen  of  almost  any  other  part  of 
the  country  by  having  the  support  price 
for  manufacturing  milk  raised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator  fol- 
low that  statement  by  saying  the  dairy- 
man of  Florida  would  have  more  to 
lose? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  His  costs  will  go  up,  if 
this  bill  should  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  a  milk 
marketing  order  take  into  consideration 
costs?  Milk  marketing  orders  are  the 
reason  why  the  price  of  milk  In  Florida 
is  high. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
milk  formulas  call  for  over  most  of  the 
country.  In  the  Boston  marketing  area, 
the  price  of  grain  Is  given  one-sixth  of 
the  total  weight.  So  if  the  feed  price 
went  up  $6  a  ton,  the  dairyman,  under 
the  formula,  could  recover  $1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  change  varies 
In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  price  of  feed  grain 
may  have  a  large  weighting  in  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  knows,  there  is  only 
one  milk  marketing  agreement  in  Flori- 
da, and  that  is  in  the  Miami  milk  shed 
mariceting  area;  but  the  milk  prices 'for 
Orlando.  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  St. 
Petersburg,  Pensacola,  and  various  other 
areas  are  not  affected  by  milk  market- 
ing agreements.  I  think  that  situation 
is  general  throughout  the  South  and 
throughout  the  West,  and  that  the  dairy 
people  in  large  parts  of  the  Nation 
wotild  be  adversely  affected  by  an  in- 
creased cost  of  feed,  without  having  any 
benefit  whatever  from  the  proposed 
change  in  the  support  price  of  milk  for 
processed  products. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  then  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  hope  my  questions  will  not  be  long, 
but,  because  of  the  inquiry  directed  by 
the  Seiuitor  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kkatzng],  I  think  I  shall  have  to  explain 
the  amendment  I  proposed  in  my  sepa- 
rate views  included  in  the  committee 
r^x)rt. 

I  hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  El- 
lender  L  I  voted  to  report  the  bill,  and 
I  shsdl  vote  for  the  bill.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  work  he  has  done  on  the 
bill. 

I  suggested,  in  my  individual  views, 
that  to  induce  more  farmers  to  enter 
the  program,  because  it  is  a  voluntary 
pr(«ram.  we  should  provide  that  farms 
which  produced  no  more  than  30 
acres — my  amendment  will  be  changed 


to  20  acres — could  include  their  entire 
production  of  20  acres  imder  the  terms  of 
the  bill.  As  reported,  only  a  30-percent 
acreage  reduction  could  be  made. 

The  reason  I  make  this  proposal,  may 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and 
to  members  of  the  committee,  is  to  make 
acreage  reduction  economic  and  attrac- 
tive to  small  farmers — and  reduction  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  obtained  the 
latest  available  statistics  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census.  They  showed  that 
in  1954  more  than  one-half  of  our 
farms  produced  less  than  20  acres  of 
com.  About  2,800,000  farms  produced 
com  in  that  year,  and  1,600,000  of  the 
total  had  corn  acreages  of  20  acres  or 
less. 

If  I  may  argue  my  case  for  a  moment 
to  the  members  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  to  the  chair- 
man, I  think  we  all  agree  that  if  this 
bill  is  to  work — It  being  a  voluntary 
bill — it  must  Induce  farmers  to  cooper- 
ate, and  withdraw  feed  grains  acreage 
from  production.  We  know  that  farm- 
ers are  intelligent  and  must  look  after 
their  best  Interests,  as  is  proper.  They 
will  choose  to  enter  a  farm  program,  if 
It  Is  good  farming  to  do  so.  We  have 
only  to  remember  that  in  1958.  when  we 
passed  a  com  bill,  farmers  looked. that 
bill  over,  and,  as  several  of  us  had  pre- 
dicted on  the  floor,  instead  of  lowering 
production,  they  raised  production. 
Com  production  in  1960  was  nearly  600 
million  bushels  above  production  in 
1958,  the  year  we  passed  the  bill. 

We  must  ask,  what  in  this  bill  will 
induce  farmers  to  cooperate?  The  ad- 
ministration has  urged  its  method  in 
section  3  of  the  House  bill.  It  would 
coerce  cooperation  by  threatening  to 
lower  the  price  on  surplus  stocks. 

I  do  not  believe  this  should  be  per- 
mitted. It  could  be  a  coercive  measure, 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  would  absolutely  contradict  the 
volimtary  character  of  the  bill. 

A  second  way.  which  I  propose,  would 
secure.  I  believe,  larger  cooperation  from 
small  farmers.  As  I  have  said,  more 
than  one -half  of  the  com  farms  pro- 
duce less  than  20  acres.  My  proposed 
amendment  would  say  to  these  farmers, 
"you  may  put  your  entire  acreage  under 
the  bill's  provisions."  It  may  be  uneco- 
nomical for  such  a  farmer  to  reduce  his 
20  or  15  acres  by  30  percent.  The 
amendment  I  propose,  permitting  any 
fanner  to  reduce  production  by  20  acres 
or  by  30  percent,  whichever  is  larger, 
would  be  of  great  help. 

I  will  offer  such  an  amendment  and  I 
hope  the  distinguished  chairmsin  will 
consider  it.  I  say  to  Senators  that  un- 
less there  is  some  way  to  induce  the 
farmers,  In  good  sense  and  for  practical 
reasons,  to  enter  the  program,  we  may 
end,  as  we  did  in  1958,  by  paying  the 
costs  of  this  program,  with  no  reduction 
in  production. 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  provide 
one  Inducement.  The  House  adopted 
such  an  amendment.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  consider  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcxn  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  pur- 
"sue  further  the  thooght  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentaeky.  whether  the 
provisions  of  the  Mil  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlealture  are  of  a  na- 
ture which  win  make  participation 
voluntary  or  ctHnpulaory. 

I  read  the  report  and  I  read  the  testi- 
mony which  was  given  before  the  com- 
mittee. Repeatedly  It  was  emphasized, 
with  respect  to  the  House  bill,  that  the 
virtue  of  the  bill  resided  In  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  was  at  liberty  to  participate 
or  not  to  participate.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  testifying  emphasized  that 
fact. 

Based  upon  this.  I  assume  the  pro- 
ponents recognize  the  significance  of 
freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  our 
farmers.  They  wish  the  farmer  to  be 
free.  They  do  not  wish  to  have  the 
farmer  placed  in  a  straltjacket.  There- 
fore they  said.  "This  Is  a  voluntary 
plan." 

However,  in  reading  the  House  report 
I  find  certain  language  on  page  8.  the 
subparagraph  identified  as  4: 

Th«  CcmmocUty  Credit  Corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  sell  during  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1961  crop,  at  cxirrent  market 
prices,  as  much  grain  as  the  succe.sful  man- 
agement of  this  feed  grain  program  requires 

Then  there  is  this  startling  statement : 
The  knowledge  that  these  stocks  could  be 
Pl*ce*  on  the  market  would  encourage  pro- 
ducers to  participate  In  the  program  rather 
than  gamble  on  market  prices. 

The  question  is,  Is  it  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram or  is  it  one  under  which  subtle 
coercion  and  compiilsion  are  to  be  prac- 
ticed?   In  the  one  breath  it  is  said: 

We  will  allow  you  to  enter  If  you  wish,  or 
to  remain  out. 

In  the  next  breath  It  is  said: 

But  If  you  do  not  enter  we  will  dump  Into 
the  market  siirplus  feed  grains  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  depress  the  market 
price  and  compel  you  to  participate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  by  saying  that  that  provision 
is  not  in  the  Senate  bm  at  all,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  Senator 
refers  to  section  3  as  a  subtle  means  of 
coercion  to  force  farmers  Into  the  pro- 
gram. I  would  amend  that  by  saying  it 
is  not  so  subtle  a  means.  It  Is  not  very 
subtle  at  all.  It  Is  In  the  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  farmers  Into 
the  program,  when  otherwise  they  would 
not  participate,  by  saying.  "If  you  go 
ahead  and  raise  your  crops  without  co- 
operating in  the  program  we  will  put  the 
price  so  low  that  you  will  lose  money  on 
what  you  raise." 

It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  when 
the  "voluntary"  label  la  attached  to  the 
proposal.  It  Is  sought  to  mislead  the 
farmer,  because  In  truth  this  Is  a  com- 
pulsory, straltjacket  program,  and  in 
effect  It  Is  declared,  "Unless  you  join  we 
will  ruin  you  by  the  prices  which  you  will 
get  while  you  remain  outside  the  opera- 
tion of  the  proposal." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senate  committee 
did  not  approve  that  proviso.  The 
chairman  strongly  opposed  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  much  support  for  It. 


There  may  have  been  some  supix)rt.  but 
it  was  not  very  vocal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  am  In  thorough  concurrerwie 

There  is  one  further  thought  I  should 
like  to  e.xpress,  if  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont will  yield  further 
Mr.  AIKEN     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  wp  bejrin  to  com- 
pel a  farmer,  a.s  a  part  of  his  riglit  to 
operate,  to  enter  thi.s  progiam.  and  thus 
have  him  re^tulated  by  Government,  does 
it  not  follow  that  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  apply  compulsion  to  other 
segments  of  the  economy  by  trying  to 
fix  the  floor  of  income  and  tiie  ceiling 
of  income'' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  one  resorts  to 
compulsion  one  cannot  stop  with  a  sin- 
gle class  of  farmers.  It  is  very  doubtful 
that  one  could  stop  with  farmers 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  House  bill  which 
has  been  passed  attempted  to  .soften  the 
impact  of  the  compulsion  by  saying.  "We 
will  not  dump  absolutely  everything  and 
let  the  market  seek  its  level  We  will 
not  permit  the  dumped  goods  to  be  sold 
at  less  than  83  percent  of  the  support 
price  fixed  at  $1  20." 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who,  I 
think,  wishes  to  reply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  It  has  been  sof- 
tened to  the  extent  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  mentioned;  no 
grain  could  be  sold  for  less  than  83  per- 
cent of  the  support  price 

Mr  AIKEN.    Yes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  in  princi- 
ple, though  a  floor  has  been  established, 
the  program  still  Involves  compulsion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  Judge  it  to 
be  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  purpose,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  wish  to  leave  one 
thought  with  the  Senate,  if  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  yield  further.  There 
is  far  greater  significance  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill  than  is  generally 
understood.  The  bill  contemplates  put- 
ting a  straltjacket  on  the  farmer,  by 
saying,  "Unless  you  join  this  program, 
we  will  so  manipulate  the  prices  that 
you  will  be  compelled  to  come  in  and  ac- 
cept what  we  propose,  whether  you  wish 
to  do  so  or  not." 

This  proposal  deals  with  liberty.  I 
suggest  to  those  who  are  promoting  it 
that  they  are  meddling  with  one  of  the 
fundamental  liberties  about  which  we 
have  spoken  in  our  country. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
for  the  position  which  he  has  taken  in 
regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  before,  it  would  be  a  not -so - 
subtle  form  of  persuasion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  used  the  word 
"subtle."  I  think  it  is  insulting  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    It  had  a  purpose 

Mr.  HOLLAND  rose 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  desire  to  have  me  yield  to  him  at 


this  time'  I  rose  to  speak  for  possibly 
10  minutes  I  could  conclude  my  re- 
mai  ks.  and  then  yield  the  floor. 

.^s  I  started  to  say,  the  bill  before  us 
IS  decidely  better  than  the  one  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  yesterday.  As  I  said 
t>cfore,  I  give  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  gi-eat  deal  of  credit  for  the  Im- 
provement However.  I  do  not  believe 
even  this  bill  would  be  workable  If  it 
did  work,  it  would  be  bound  to  laise 
l)rici*s  and  costs  to  dairymen,  poultry- 
men,  and  livestock  feeders  who  do  not 
produce  their  own  Krain  It  may  be  that 
prices  should  be  raised  to  consumers.  I 
think  the  farmer  iias  been  subsidirins 
consumers  for  a  long  time,  and  it  !.<;  about 
lime  to  equalize  the  burden 

I  am  a  little  disturbed,  however,  that 
m  conildering  the  farm  situation,  we  arc 
continually  resorting  to  superficial  rem- 
edie.s  of  temporary  conditions  rather 
than  taking  into  account  the  long-range, 
ba.sic  problems  which  we  must  face.  As 
ha.s  already  been  pointed  out,  the  situa- 
tion today  is  that  there  is  a  huge  supply 
of  wheat  in  this  country  I  think  we 
could  will  reduce  our  supply  of  wheat  by 
a  billion  bushels  and  still  have  safe  re- 
.serves  left  over  It  may  be  that  at  this 
time  we  have  a  surplus  of  possibly  500 
million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  primarily 
corn  and  grain  sorghum.  But  I  do  not 
look  on  that  surplus  as  alarmingly  as 
some  people  do.  We  are  increasing  our 
use  of  feed  grains  in  this  country  by 
more  than  200  million  bu.shels  a  year. 
We  are  now  feeding  at  the  rate  of  about 
450  million  bushels  of  grain  a  month. 
Suppose  we  have  500  million  bushels 
more  than  a  normal  safe  carrj-over  in 
tliis  country.  That  amount  represents 
only  a  month  of  feed  supply  at  existing 
rates  of  feeding. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  arc 
\cry  lar^.'e  supplies  on  hand  today.  Of 
course  there  are.  We  must  have  such 
supplies,  because  between  now  and  next 
November  we  shall  probably  feed  in  the 
neiRhborhood  of  3^4  to  4  billion  bushels 
of  the  grain  which  Ls  now  on  hand,  and 
that  use  will  not  make  us  look  so  bad  off. 

Certainly  we  have  not  more  than  2  or 
3  months'  supply  over  and  above  what 
would  normally  be  a  safe  requirement 
on  hand  at  the  present  time. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  considering  the  feed 
bill  at  the  request  of  the  administration 
before  we  consider  the  wheat  bill,  be- 
cause much  of  the  wheat  is  already 
planted,  and  if  legislation  can  be  en- 
acted quickly,  we  might  do  something 
about  reducing  the  feed  supply  in  this 
country  for  the  coming  year. 

The  bill  has  for  its  purposes,  first, 
to  raise  the  price  of  feed  grains,  and 
second,  to  retire  land  in  order  to  prevent 
the  production  of  possible  surpluses.  I 
use  the  word  "possible"  because  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  there  will  be  surpluses 
We  have  Just  gone  through  two  of  the 
finest  grain  growing  seasons  that  this 
country  has  ever  known.  There  have 
been  bad  spots,  such  as  in  the  Dakotas 
in  1959.  I  believe,  because  of  drought. 
We  shall  have  bad  spots  In  other  years; 
but  we  have  gone  through  two  of  the 
finest  growing  seasons  we  have  ever 
known. 
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The  bill  provides  that  in  return  for  a 
farmer  taking  30  percent  of  his  grain 
acreage  out  of  production,  he  wlB  re- 
ceive part  payment  in  kind  and  part 
payment  in  cash. 

I  worked  out  some  figures,  with  which 
I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  the  grain  grower  himap^f  win  do 
any  more  than  break  even  by  partici- 
pating in  this  proposed  program,  but 
that  could  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

I  should  like  to  Ulk  for  the  next  5 
minutes  or  so  about  the  effect  upon  our 
entire  economy  of  drastic  reductions  In 
farm  production  of  this  country.  I  am 
frankly  scared  of  any  proposal  that  seeks 
very  heavy  reductions  in  the  production 
of  our  farm  commodities.  Suppose  we 
cut  our  grain  production  30  percent: 
supppose  we  cut  all  farm  productiOD  a 
certain  percentage:  such  action  would 
not  affect  merely  the  10  percent  or  leas 
of  the  people  who  produce  theee  crop* 
on  the  farm;  it  would  affect  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  entire  labor 
force  of  this  country,  because  that  per- 
centage of  our  labor  force  is  engaged 
in  processing  and  distributing  food  and 
fiber  supplies  for  our  cities.  That  t» 
why  the  consumer  is  dependent  on  the 
farm. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  farm  market,  we 
would  find  unemployment  reachlnc  ter- 
rific proportions  at  this  time.  In  apitt 
of  the  fact  that  practically  all  oar  meats 
and  ix>ultry  products  are  transported  bf 
truck  today.  15  V^  percent  of  the  tnni^WPr 
carried  by  railroads  is  made  up  of  faraa 
commodities. 

With  respect  to  gas  and  oU.  nei  otily 
is  a  good  share  of  the  transpoiiayan  of 
gas  and  oil  to  the  farm,  but  It  p^iwnt 
of  all  petroleum  products  used  In  this 
country  are  used  on  the  farm  today. 

Two  years  ago  43  percent  of  all  the 
cargo  carried  by  our  merchant  "■ft''*«*i> 
consisted  of  farm  commodltiea.  Ttelay 
that  percentage  is  undoubtedly  near  50 
percent. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
engaged  in  the  processing.  h>»w<n«g 
packaging,  and  merchandlainc  of  farm 
commodities.  So  let  us  have  it  In  mind 
that  when  we  cut  down  drasticaOj  oo 
the  production  of  farm  commodities,  we 
are  not  only  cutting  down  on  the  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  Ure  on  farms,  we 
are  cutting  down  on  approximately  35 
percent  of  our  entire  population  In  this 
country. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about 
the  effect  of  grain  prices  on  livestock 
production. 

Last  year,  after  the  good  crop  year  of 
1959  with  unlimited  production  we  had 
sufficient  increase  In  feed  grains  tn  this 
country  so  that  in  1960  the  support  price 
of  com  dropped  from  $1.13  to  fl.M  a 
bushel.  One  might  have  believed  that 
that  decreased  price  would  encourage 
increased  feeding  of  meat  *»iiw«i^  m^l 
otlier  stock.  What  hanMiied  was  this: 
Cattle  numbers  did  Increaae  1  percent. 
but  the  top  market  In  Ctdcugo  yesterdaj, 
I  noticed,  was  $28  a  hundred— not  too 
bad.  But  hog  numbers  were  reduced  • 
percent.  From  January  1.  Itao,  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  IMI.  hov  numbers  went  down  t 
percent,  notwithstanding  the  lower  costs 
of  com. 


In  the  same  year  sheep  numbers  went 
down  1  percent  and  chickens  were  down 
3  percent. 

Since  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrxy],  has  men- 
tioned turkeys,  I  invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  turkey  producers  are 
apparently  the  culprits  in  this  picture, 
because  on  January  1  they  had  evidently 
responded  to  low  grain  prices  and  had 
21  percent  more  turkeys  on  hand  than 
they  did  the  year  before. 

However,  adding  the  entire  meat  sup- 
ply together,  the  indications  now  are 
that  the  per  capita  supply  of  meats  in 
this  country  for  this  year  will  be  one 
pound  less  than  it  was  last  year.  So 
anyone  can  give  any  answer  he  chooses 
to  that  problem.  But  certainly  lower 
prices  last  year  did  not  over-encourage 
meat  production,  at  least  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  Increase  in  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  state  to 
what  the  one  pound  that  he  referred  to 
relates?  What  would  be  the  magni- 
tude of  production? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  reading  from  my 
notes,  which  say  that  the  per  capita  meat 
supply  in  the  1961  meat  production  went 
down  1  percent  from  the  1960  level.  In 
1060  the  supply  of  meat  available  to  the 
average  American  was  161.7  pounds.  In 
IMl  the  Department's  experts  believe 
that  the  figure  will  drop  1  povmd  or  more. 

Then  I  have  a  note  which  states  that 
this  should  l>e  very  discouraging  news  to 
the  unemployed  and  the  low-income 
people  who  are  struggling  hard  enough 
now  to  get  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
*  little  meat.  I  will  not  burden  the 
Senator  with  the  rest  of  my  notes. 
However,  we  do  have  a  meat  situation 
which  Indicates  that  we  had  better  go 
very  slow  in  reducing  the  production  oi 
feed  grains  in  this  country. 

Some  people  say  we  have  too  much 
Kxmln.  The  President  sent  a  message  to 
Oooffress  on  the  16th  of  February  in 
which  he  said: 

Tb*  wrtitlng  program  has  faUed.  It  has 
nmltMl  In  aocumnlattng  burdenaome  and 
4aiiffwoua  aurpluaM  mainly  of  oommoditiaa 
for  wlUch  thcra  U  no  adequate  demand  even 
undar  our  expanded  progranu  of  providing 
food  for  those  in  need. 

That  statement  was  in  the  President's 
message.  By  coincidence,  on  the  same 
daj,  another  message  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
iHiich  he  asked  for  authnlty  to  export 
92  biUitm  worth  more  of  our  surplus  food 
commodities  overseas  tietween  now  and 
the  31st  of  December  1961.  believing  that 
the  $2  billi(m  wwth  was  needed  to  fill 
orden  which  we  might  get  from  overseas. 
This  food  would  be  sold  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  of  wlxlch  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  was  the 
original  sponsor.  I  believe. 

If  we  have  no  further  outlet  for  these 
commodities  anywhere,  it  would  hardly 
seem  necessary  to  ask  for  authority  to 
sell  $2  billion  worth  more  of  them  over- 


I  believe  that  the  Secretary,  rathw 
than  the  President.  Is  right,  and  that 


there  Is  a  market  for  these  conunodlties 
overseas  so  long  as  they  are  sold  on  terms 
that  make  it  possible  for  countries  in 
need  to  purchase  them  from  us.  Those 
terms,  of  course,  should  be  long-term 
payments,  or  possibly  we  «iinuld  take 
payments  In  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
tries involved.  Even  if  we  take  foreign 
currency  In  payment  we  would  be  able 
to  use  it  for  purposes  for  which  we  would 
otherwise  appropriate  dollars  to  spend 
In  those  countries.  So  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  market  overseas.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  be  talking  about  a  30- 
percent  reduction  in  feed  grains,  when 
the  requirement  for  them  is  growing. 

I  have  talked  with  people  from  other 
countries.  They  are  trying  de^;>erately 
to  produce  enough  food  for  their  needs. 
They  do  not  understand  our  mftViryg  so 
much  fuss  because  we  have  all  we  need 
and  a  little  besides.  They  realize  that 
the  Independence  of  people  depends  on 
having  enough  food. 

If  anyone  needs  any  proof  of  that 
statement,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  in 
every  country  in  the  world  in  which  the 
government  controls  the  people,  there 
Is  a  food  shortage  today.  It  is  aJl  very 
well  to  say  we  should  starve  them  into 
rebellion  against  their  government.  It 
does  not  work  out  that  way.  People 
who  are  hungry  do  not  rebel  against  their 
government.  Russia  is  having  a  food 
shortage  today  and  cannot  supply 
enough  meat  to  go  with  potatoes,  corn- 
meal,  and  so  forth.  China  is  having 
desperate  trouble  because  of  a  diortage 
of  food.  No  government  ever  had  any 
greater  control  over  its  people  than  the 
Chinese  Government  has  over  its  people. 
That  statement  can  also  be  made  with 
respect  to  Cuba. 

So  I  say  that  a  country  which  has 
plenty  ot  food  or  has  all  It  needs  and 
some  besides,  is  far  less  likely  to  fall 
under  the  ccmtrol  of  a  totiditarian  gov- 
WTunent  ttian  a  country  which  has  bare- 
ly enough,  or  possibly  has  a  shortage  of 
food. 

•Rie  President  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage that  if  we  do  not  do  something  to 
cut  production,  we  will  have  to  provide 
storage  for  200  million  to  250  mUllan 
bushels  more  of  feed  grains.  What  Is 
wToag  with  that?  We  would  have  to  do 
that  anyway,  because  we  are  using  300 
million  to  250  million  bushels  more  each 
year.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  grain, 
and  we  must  have  a  place  to  store  it.  To 
object  to  having  grain  because  it  requires 
storage  space  is  like  saying  we  ^ould 
do  away  with  money  because  it  requires 
our  bujring  pocketbooks  to  put  the 
money  in.  The  scune  line  of  reasoning 
seems  to  ai^ly. 

We  are  a  growing  country.  As  we 
grow  we  must  have  more  storage.  The 
storage  business  is  a  multibiUion  dollar 
business.  It  is  not  only  com  storage 
that  we  are  concerned  with.  There  is 
also  cold  storage,  and  other  forms  of 
storage. 

If  we  want  to  bring  food  supply  and 
demand  into  balance  in  this  coimtry,  it 
is  posdble  to  do  it  wiUiout  resorting  to 
o(Mnpulsion  or  an3fi;hing  of  that  kind.  We 
can  do  it  by  seehig  to  it,  for  example, 
that  all  the  needy  and  deserving  people 
in  America  are  not  derived  of  adequate 
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diets  merely  because  tbey  are  poor  and 
needy.  If  I  remember  eorreetly.  I  read 
in  the  papers  yesterday  that  there  are  fl 
mllli<xi  famines  In  this  cuuntry  who  have 
an  Income  of  less  than  $3,500  a  year, 
which  would  mean  sooieChlng  like  $700 
per  capita. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  remonber  that  when 
a  similar  agricultural  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  recently  it  was  estimated  that 
the  carrying  charges  cm  surplus  com- 
modities were  $500  mllUon  a  year,  or  ap- 
proximately %iy»  mllUon  a  day  Is  the 
Senator  in  a  position  to  tell  us  whether 
that  figure  has  gone  up? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  probably  true. 
That  is  a  charge  against  the  taxpayers. 
If  the  taxpayers  were  not  paying  it. 
private  Indiistry  would  be  paying  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is.  if  we  had  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  AfKKfJ  Yes.  I  have  brought  the 
storage  business  into  the  picture  to  show 
what  a  tremendous  business  it  is  in  this 
country.  The  storing  of  surplus  com- 
modities for  the  Federal  Government  is 
only  a  small  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  if  the  bill  is  passed  it  would  have  the 
eCTect  of  reducing  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  storage  problem,  or  increasing  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  doubC  if  there  would 
be  much  of  a  change  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  pending  bill.  If  we  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  $2  billion  worth  of 
surplus  commodities 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  another  matter, 
though. 

Mr.  AIKEIN.  To  countries  overseas, 
that  would  reduce  the  need  for  storage 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  Icnow  how 
much  storage  the  Senator  has  in  his 
State.  In  some  States  it  is  quite  con- 
siderable in  amount.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple in  some  communities  depend  on  that 
business.  If  it  were  decreased,  there 
would  be  a  good  many  people  who  would 
be  writing  to  their  Soiators  and  Rep- 
resentatives urging  them  not  to  ruin 
their  communities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  be  glad  to  turn 
in  our  storage  business  if  everyone  else 
would  turn  in  his,  and  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  rather  think  that  the 
per  capita  loss  tram  storage  would  not 
mean  as  much  to  Connecticut  as  it  would 
to  other  States,  although  I  believe  the 
Senator's  State  does  have  much  cold 
storage  business. 

Mr.  BUSH.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
share  in  carrying  it  on  a  per  capita 
basis  is  one  of  the  highest. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  there  are 
three  ways  in  which  we  can  bring  sup- 
ply and  demand  into  balance  and  keep 
them  in  balance:  First,  by  making  cer- 
tain that  all  the  needy  and  deserving 
people  in  America  are  not  deprived  of 
adequate  diets  simply  because  they  are 
poor  and  needy.  Next,  we  can  sell  a 
reasonable  part  of  our  so-called  sur- 
pluses to  people  In  other  lands  on  gen- 
erous terms  of  payment.  And.  third,  we 
can  continue  our  reieareh  into  the  fields 
of  utilization  where  the  potential  mar- 


ket is  still  strong  and  underdeveloped 
I  am  certain  that  further  development 
can  be  made  in  that  field. 

If  we  really  want  to  improve  farm 
income,  we  can  enact  legislation  which 
will  stop  the  merciless  harassment  of 
farm  cooperatives  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  whenever  fanners  try  to  use 
their  bargaining  power  to  an  effective 
degree. 

We  all  know  that  whenever  farmers 
try  to  reduce  the  spread  between  them- 
selves and  the  consumers,  they  promptly 
find  themselves  haled  before  the  bar  of 
justice.  Sometimes  their  competition 
goes  before  the  bar  of  justice,  but  when- 
ever a  business  is  charged  with  unfair 
comfwtition.  it  pays  a  $5,000  fine  and 
then  goes  on  to  do  a  billion-dollar  busi- 
ness.   Farmers  caimot  do  that. 

We  can  broaden  our  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  so  as  to  give  farmers  an  op- 
portunity to  use  their  bargaining  power, 
which  they  would  normally  have,  and 
which  they  normally  ought  to  have. 

If  we  go  too  far  in  the  direction  of  re- 
stricted farm  production,  we  can  take  a 
few  billion  dollars  off  our  gross  ruitional 
product.  We  can  put  2  or  3  million 
more  people  out  of  work  But  we  can- 
not improve  our  economy  by  walking 
backward. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield?  I 
should  like  to  address  two  or  three  in- 
quiries to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  Is  .so  very  well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject, before  he  concludes  his  remarks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield 

Mr.  KEATINO  I  previously  asked 
the  Senator  about  the  feed  grain  bill 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  stock, 
daii-y,  and  poultry  producers.  From  his 
replies,  I  gained  the  impression  that  the 
bill  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
them.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent. Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  corn  farmers  themselves. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  corn  farmers 
never  accepted — indeed,  they  voted 
against — acreage  allotments  for  their 
crops.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  recaU,  in  the  last 
year  acreage  allotments  were  in  effect, 
actually  only  about  8  percent  of  all  com 
plantings  was  in  compliance  with  acre- 
age allotments.  Of  course,  they  did  not 
have  a  marketing  penalty  But  there 
was  only  a  small  percentage  of  them 
who  complied  with  the  allotments. 

I  believe  the  corn  situation  ha.s  im- 
proved materially.  In  fact,  in  1960, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  net  income  of  the  corn  pro- 
ducers was  up  materially.  I  have  felt, 
since  we  enacted  legislation  affecting 
corn  and  cotton  2  years  ago,  that  we 
ought  to  give  both  those  programs  a 
chance  to  be  tried,  particulaily  the  cot- 
ton program.  I  know  there  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  cotton  .support  pro- 
gram. I  am  a  little  fearful  of  the  result, 
because  we  have  recovered  our  cotton 
business  in  the  world  and  in  this  coun- 
try, too.  I  certainly  hope  that  no  action 
which  has  been  taken  will  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  upon  the  cotton  industry  of 
this  country,  but  my  flngens  are  cro.ssed 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  further  yield. 


to  permit  me  to  add  to  what  he  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  com  bill? 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  ELLENDEK.  The  corn  farmers 
not  only  did  not  comply;  they  would 
never  accept  strict  acreage  controls,  as 
was  the  case  with  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  peanuts  One  of  the  bad  things 
which  has  occurred  In  the  last  4  or  5 
years  is  that  even  noncompUers  were 
Kivcn  a  «ood  support  price.  In  the  case 
of  cotton  and  other  commodities,  a  F>en- 
alty  was  imposed.  However,  in  the  case 
of  corn,  when  acreage  allotments  were  in 
effect  noncompliers  received  a  support 
price  only  slightly  lower  than  compilers 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  corn  growers  have  never  tried,  In  my 
humble  Judgment,  to  make  the  law  work 
as  we  intended  it.  Even  noncompliers, 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  pointed 
out,  had  no  penalties  imposed;  instead, 
they  were  paid  a  fair  support  price 

Mr  KEATINO.  I  have  a  parochial 
Interest  In  consumers  and  also  in  poul- 
try and  dairy  producers,  who  are  of  such 
great  importance  to  the  economy  of  my 
State  This  question  does  not  affect  the 
economy  of  my  State,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  com  farmers  themselves 
voted  against  virtually  the  very  program 
which  the  bill  will  Institute.  Am  I  Incor- 
rect? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  Ls  Incorrect.  What  happened 
was  that  a  years  ago  the  law  was  changed 
and  provided  for  a  support  price  equal 
to  90  percent  of  the  average  of  the  last 
3  years,  with  no  acreage  limitations,  and. 
of  course,  with  a  minimum  of  OS  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Mr  KEATINO  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  matter  clarified. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr   AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  be  thinking 
of  is  that  after  we  passed  the  com  bill 
in  1958,  a  referendum  was  held  among 
the  farmers,  and  they  voted  against 
allotments. 

Mr.  AIKEN  But  are  we  not  provid- 
ing allotments  in  the  bill? 

Mr   COOPER.     No 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  necessarily  It 
IS  optional;   it  is  a  voluntary  program. 

Mr  AIKEN  We  are  giving  farmers 
the  right  to  put  plantings  in  the  soil 
bank,  up  to  30  percent  of  their  average 
planting  of  the  last  2  years.  In  fact,  if 
they  put  any  of  their  planting  in  the 
soil  bank,  they  will  have  to  put  in  30 
percent. 

Mr  KEATING  Why  is  this  a  1-year 
pi'ogram?  Is  it  simply  a  test  program? 
Why  is  it  for  only  1  year? 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  President  plans  to  send  to  Congress 
a  message  requesting  certain  long-range 
programs,  and  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered is  in  the  nature  of  a  stopgap. 
With  respect  to  the  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  announce,  I  ex- 
pect this  afternoon,  the  dairy  farmers 
in  New  York  undoubtedly  will  be  quite 
happy.  In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
dairymen,   the   increase  in  the  price  of 
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manufacturing  milk  will  more  than  off- 
set the  increased  cost  due  to  this  bit  of 
proposed  legislation,  assuming  it  beeomea 
law. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Doea  the  Senator 
think  that  the  action  expected  to  be 
taken  this  aft^moon  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  in  any  way  aignifieant 
in  connection  with  the  timinc  of  our 
voting  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Several  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  for  some  time  been  urginc 
the  Secretary  to  reach  a  deciston,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  longer  he  dtiayed. 
the  more  the  dealers  would  profit,  and 
the  less  the  farmers  would  get  from  any 
possible  price  increase. 

Mr.  KEIATINO.  I  think  an  increase 
in  the  dairy  price  support  is  desirable. 
The  industry  is  hard  pressed,  but  it  will 
be  harder  pressed  if  the  feed  grain  bill 
passes.  I  wondered  whether  the  timing 
of  this  action  was  a  mere  coincidence,  or 
whether  it  had  some  connection  with 
our  action  on  this  bill.  I  am  naive  about 
these  things. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  frooi 
Vermont  will  permit  me  to  answer  the 
question  further.  I  do  not  think  the  es- 
pected  action  by  the  Secretary  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  acdon  being  taken 
on  the  bill,  because  the  price  of  grain 
may  go  up  if  we  pass  the  bill,  and  the 
Secretary  necessarily  will  have  to  take 
that  fact  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
price  of  raw  milk. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  But  the  prlee  of 
grain  will  not  go  up  if  we  do  not  pass 
the  bUl. 

Mr  ELLENDE3R.  The  Senator  made  a 
statement  a  while  ago  about  the  vast 
amount  of  feed  gram  which  was  disap- 
pearing ixk  comparison  with  the  past  2 
years.  I  placed  in  the  Rxcoaa  yester- 
day a  statement  mdicating  that  the  total 
disappearance  from  1955  to  1961  baa  in- 
creased by  25  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  using  a  billkm 
bushels  more  a  year  than  we  were  4 
Srears  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  total  supply 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  42.6  percent. 
and  the  carryover  for  1961  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  2  billion  bushels  of  com 
only.  In  contrast  to  a  1954-5t  averace 
of  1.200  million. 

So  this  bill  seeks  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction or  prevent  the  production  of 
more  of  these  grains,  because  increased 
production— that  is  to  say,  to  have  a 
greater  supply — would  further  aggravate 
the  situation. 

It  Is  my  coTLsidered  Judgment — and  I 
have  had  25  years  of  experience  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry—that If  we  keep  piling  up  these 
feed  grains  to  such  excesses,  that  will  be 
an  invitation  for  more  people  to  go  into 
the  poultry  business  and  will  invite  more 
people  to  go  into  the  turkey  business,  and 
will  invite  more  people  to  go  into  the 
cattle  business,  and  that  will  result  ulti- 
mately In  hurting  those  who  now  are 
in  those  businesses,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  record  has  shown 
that  in  the  past. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  put 
this  bill  through,  so  that  we  can  curtail 
the  production  of  feed  grains  to  the  ex- 
tent of.  let  us  say,  500  million  to  700  mil- 


tton  bushds  this  year.  If  we  can  reach 
that  goal,  then  we  can  soon  pass  a  bill — 
probably  before  May — that  would  put 
com  and  other  feed  grains  on  the  same 
basis  as  is  the  case  with  cotton  and  other 
supported  crops.  By  that.  I  mean  sim- 
ply this:  If  a  corn  producer  desires  to 
have  price  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  should  be  willing  to  curtail  his 
acreage  to  the  extoit  necessary,  so  as  to 
put  supply  and  demand  more  in  balance. 

Ifr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  following 
what  the  Senator  has  said,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  not  even  afraid  of  a 
S-billion-busbel  grain  surplus  in  this 
country,  when  we  are  using  it  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  500  million  bushels  a  month. 
At  that  rate,  2  billion  bushels  is  only 
a  4-month  supply  ahead.  I  would 
far  rather  take  a  chance  on  a  2-billlon- 
bushel  surplus  than  on  a  200-mlIIlon- 
bushel  shortage.  The  former  is  much 
safer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  so  that 
I  may  comment  on  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  long  tenure  of  the  Senator  from 
y/yiigjnnn  as  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  as  an  expert  in  this  field.  But 
it  seems  to  me  he  makes  a  curious  argu- 
ment when  he  says  this  bill  is  good  be- 
cause it  will  make  going  into  the  poultry 
business  or  into  the  dairy  business  so 
unattractive  that  others  will  not  go  into 
it.  and  therefore  it  will  keep  in  that 
business  those  now  in  it.  because  it  will 
raise  the  price  of  feea  to  the  poultry 
raisers.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
thinks  that  by  raising  the  price  of  feed 
to  the  poultry  raisers  and  making  It  a 
less  attractive  industry,  others  will  not 
go  into  that  industry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  keep  others 
out:  that  is  the  point. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  a  peculiar  line  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  If  I  may  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose requested,  without  losing  the  floor, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  impart  wis- 
dom to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  also  feel  that  if  we  were  to  enact 
a  law  which  woiild  double  the  price  of 
fertiliser  that  is  used  for  cotton,  that 
would  solve  the  cotton  surplus  problem. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wonder  how  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  comment 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
accept  the  line  of  reasoning  that  we  can 
con^ol  ths  price  of  poultry  by  raising  the 
price  of  feed,  and  thus  make  the  poultry 
bnslness  unprofitable,  does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  think  that,  similarly,  we 
cccdd.  by  enacting  a  law  which  would 
doable  the  price  of  fertilizer  that  is  used 
for  cotton,  solve  the  cotton  problem? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  two  are 
not  comparable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  Mr. 
President,   I  think   the  only  difference 


Ijetween  them  is  that  one  affects  Loui- 
siana and  the  other  affects  some  other 
areas. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  served  on  the  com- 
mittee for  almost  as  long  a  period  as  I 
have. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  For  4  years  less. 
Mr.  EILLENDER.  When  the  price  of 
feed  grains  decreases  ultimately  the  busi- 
ness is  less  attractive  to  the  ix)ultry 
producers  or  to  the  dairy  producers; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

This  bill  will  curtail  the  production 
of  feed  grains  for  this  year,  and  will 
try  to  get  it  more  in  line  with  demand. 
After  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  is  our  hope 
to  pass  another  bill — a  long-range  bill — 
which  would  create  a  situation  whereby 
we  could  reduce  the  feed  grain  acreage 
to  the  point  where  we  shall  try  to  keep 
supply  and  demand  more  in  line.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If  we  do 
not  do  that,  the  feed  grain  market  will 
continue  to  deteriorate,  and  prices  will 
continue  to  go  lower  and  lower;  and  that 
is  bound  to  invite  more  people  to  go  into 
the  pig-raising  business  and  the  pwul- 
try-raising  business,  and  is  bound  to  de- 
moralize the  entire  livestock  industry, 
in  my  humble  judgment.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  in  my  mind. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  "The  cattle  peo- 
ple are  making  out  fine,  because  of  the 
price  supports."  But  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  program  to  sta- 
bilize the  price  of  the  grain,  there  would 
be  no  telling  what  the  price  of  beef 
would  go  down  to.  But  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  stable  price  on  the  commodity 
those  animals  consume  has  a  tendency 
to  stabilize  the  prices  in  that  industry. 
And  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  case. 

In  other  words,  as  I  pointed  out  a 
while  ago.  the  increase  in  total  disap- 
pearance from  1955  has  been  25  percent, 
but  the  increase  in  the  total  supply  has 
been  42.6  percent,  so  that  the  carryover 
has  been  increasing  constantly  each 
year. 

Let  us  consider  \he  increases  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  carryover  was 
1,202  million  bushels  for  Uie  period 
1954-58.  In  1958,  it  was  1.470  million 
bushels.  In  1959,  it  was  1.530  million 
bushels.  In  1960,  it  was  1.789  million 
bushels.  And  in  1961,  it  was  2  billion 
bushels.  Unless  we  stop  that  trend,  the 
price  of  grain  Is  bound  to  be  depressed, 
and  in  that  event  there  may  be  more  and 
more  farmers  going  into  the  business  of 
raising  poultry  and  raising  cattle  or 
what-have-you;  and  in  my  opinion  that 
will  demoralize  the  whole  industry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  we  had  a  need  for 
more  than  a  bilhon  bushels  of  additional 
carryover,  just  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased use  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  still 
feel  that  if  his  line  of  reasoning — namely, 
that  the  situation  can  be  cared  for  by 
raising  the  cost  of  production  of  a  com- 
modity— is  correct,  and  it  is  true  of  one, 
it  is  true  of  another,  and  if  it  will  work 
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for  feed  grains  It  will  work  for  cottor^ 
by  raiain*  the  price  of  the  fertilizer  that 
is  tised  for  the  produetkm  of  cotton.  But 
I  disagree  with  the  Senator's  reasoning 
on  both. 

I  believe  that  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  the  historical  record  of  these 
commodities  he  will  find  this  to  be  true : 
The  poultry  indiistry  has  been  in  the 
process  of  increaslnc  Its  production  in 
the  last  6  months  of  IMO  and  in  1961 
Why  are  those  producers  increasing 
their  production?  They  are  doing  so 
because  in  the  preceding  12-month  pe- 
riod that  business  was  profitable  and 
they  were  making  money;  and  inasmuch 
as  they  were  making  money  from  the 
production  of  eggs  and  Inasmuch  as  the 
price  of  eggs  was  hither  and  the  price 
of  broilers  was  higher,  they  Increased 
their  production. 

By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  why 
did  the  prices  go  down  a  couple  years 
ago?  They  went  down  then  because 
those  producers  were  operating  at  full 
capacity.  Then  they  began  losing 
money — they  cut  back  their  production, 
and  then  prices  stabilized. 

I  venture  to  say  that,  with  or  without 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  even  though 
the  price  of  com  Is  raised  to  $1  20.  which 
would  increase  the  cost  of  feed,  we  will 
find  an  increased  production  on  hogs 
and  turkeys  next  year — ^not  because  of 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
feed,  but  because  there  has  been  profit- 
able production  In  the  past  year,  and, 
human  nature  being  what  It  is,  the  farm- 
ers will  increase  their  production.  That 
is  the  reason  why  there  will  be  increased 
production,  and  not  because  of  any 
superiority  of  the  wisdom  of  any  bureau- 
crat in  Washington. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  E)el- 
aware  was  not  present  In  the  Chamber 
when  I  referred  to  the  increase  and  de- 
crease in  production  of  meat  animals 
As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows, 
the  support  price  of  com  was  dropped 
from  $1.12  to  $1.06  for  the  year  1960: 
but  on  January  1,  1961,  in  spite  of  the 
low  price  for  grain,  cattle  numbers  had 
increased  only  1  percent,  and  hog  num- 
bers had  dropped  6  percent,  colnci- 
dentally  with  the  lower  price  of  feed. 
Sheep  numbers  were  down  1  percent  and 
chicken  numbers  were  down  3  percent. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making.  Hog  and  pork 
prices  having  been  at  a  profitable  level 
for  the  past  12  months.  I  venture  to 
say,  even  with  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  the  raising  of  the  support  price 
of  grain  and  feed  prices  thus  being  in- 
creased, we  will  still  find  increased  pro- 
duction next  year.  If  the  farmers  then 
lose  money  they  will  in  the  succeeding 
years  cut  back  production  again. 

Someday  Congress  la  going  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  cannot  be  regulated  out  of 
Washington,  either  on  agricultural  com- 
modities or  in  any  other  field,  and  the 
more  we  attempt  to  do  this  the  greater 
will  be  the  loss  to  the  taxpayers  and 
to  the  very  Industries  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

Besides  these  pointa,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  great  danger 


inherent  in  this  bill  is  its  trend  toward 
Oovemment  control  over  American  agri- 
culture. For  that  reason  alone  the  bill 
should  be  defeated. 

I  do  not  think  the  two  factors  will 
be  found  to  be  related,  except  that,  as 
feed  prices  are  raised  and  cattle  or  hog 
operations  become  unprofitable,  and  as 
those  farmers  are  forced  into  semibank- 
ruptcy.  they  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Just  as,  if  title  3  were  put  back 
into  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont pointed  out  before,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  force  American 
farmers  undt»r  the  program,  with  the 
alternative  of  their  going  bankrupt  if 
they  stayed  out 

Mr  AIKEN  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yoik 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President  I  wa.s 
interested  in  the  extent  of  the  price  In- 
crease in  milk  and  butterfat  contem- 
plated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
The  Senator  .said  It  would  take  up  the 
increased  cost  of  feed  which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  bill.  Would  it  also  take 
up  the  increased  price  which  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  strongly  contending 
for  to  make  their  operation.s  prolitable'' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  could  not  answer  the 
Senator  from  New  York  with  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy  I  must  say  that  I 
have  not  used  my  pencil  m  ascertaining 
whether  the  Increased  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk  which  the  Secre- 
tary said  he  would  announce  thus  after- 
noon would  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  dairy  feed,  assuming  the 
bill  works  as  its  sponsors  hope  it  will 
work.  So  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer 
the  question 

I  am  sure  the  support  level  which  the 
Secretary  will  announce  will  make  the 
dairymen  of  New  York  State  quite 
happy,  becau.se  in  New  York  there  l.s 
class  C  milk,  a-s  the  Senator  knows, 
which  goes  down  to  pretty  low  levels 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year  I 
think  the  dairymen  of  New  York  State 
will  be  happv  on  that  score,  and  they 
will  find  that  the  blended  price  for  New 
York  will  come  into  line  with  the  price 
received  in  New  England  and  other 
areas  much  better  than  it  has  m  the 
past  few  montl-s 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  r  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  information.  I  am  confident 
the  Senators  influence  has  been  very 
strong,  in  a  constructive  way,  in  thi.s 
whole   effort 

What  doe.s  the  Senator  a.ssume  will 
be  the  price  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
as  a  result  ot  the  increase?  I  ask  that 
question  because  in  New  York  our  milk 
producers  in  the  milkshed  are  in  one 
part  of  the  State  Then  there  are  the 
larRe  cities,  which  are  full  of  milk  con- 
sumers. We  must  make  a  constant  ef- 
for.  to  hold  a  balance  between  the  two 

Mr.  AIKEN,  The  support  price  will 
not  apply  to  class  I  milk,  which  is  the 
milk  delivered  to  the  consumer's  door- 
step or  to  re.staurants.  It  will  be  applied 
to  manufacturing  milk,  which,  in  effect, 
when  we  get  down  to  class  C,  is  surplus 
milk.  The  Secretary  also  will  set  a  price 
for  butterfat,  but  I  would  not  expect 
that   the  consumer  will   find  any  great 


change  in  the  price  of  butter,  because 
butter  has  held  up  in  price  It  went  up 
half  a  cent  yesterday  in  New  York.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  63  cents  per 
pound  and  it  has  been  close  to  that  all 
winter  long  Now  we  are  coming  into 
the  flush  season  when  the  price  would 
normally  drop  3  or  4  cents  a  pound. 

I  should  say  that  the  effect  of  the  Sec- 
retary s  order  would  be  to  prevent  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  price  to  the  fanner, 
rather  than  an  Increase  in  price  to  the 
consumer  At  least,  I  hope  it  will  work 
that  way. 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  knows 
how  persons  like  myself  greatly  respect 
hi.s  views  on  this  subject.  Notwlthstand- 
inK  the  Secretary's  proposed  action,  the 
Senator  is  still  opposed  to  this  bill,  and 
feels  that  it  is  an  improvident  and  un- 
wise way  In  which  to  proceed.  Is  that 
correct '' 

Mr  AIKEN  I  think  the  SecreUry's 
action  this  afternoon  in  flxing  prices  for 
manufacturing  milk  will  soften  the  ef- 
fects of  this  bill.  However,  I  voted 
against  the  bill  in  committee.  The  poul- 
trymen  and  the  cattle  feeders  who  do  not 
raise  all  their  own  feed  will  still  be  left 
on  the  outside,  in  a  pretty  vulnerable 
position  to  suffer  losses.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  t>e  In  a  consistent  position.  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  against  the  bill.  However. 
I  give  the  Secretary  credit  for  having 
tried  to  do  a  good  Job  I  give  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  credit  for  having  great- 
ly improved  the  situation  over  what  it 
miKht  have  been  We  will  hope  for  the 
best 

Mr  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  Identify 
myself  with  the  views  of  my  colleague. 

Mr  AIKEN  From  the  standpoint  of 
our  geographical  position,  I  feel  that  the 
bill  still  would  affect  us  adversely  rather 
than  improve  the  situation. 

Mr  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator  says 
"aflect  us  adversely."  and  "improve  the 
situation,"  he  means  that  the  bill  luid 
the  Secretary's  order,  taken  together, 
on  balance,  will  affect  us  more  adversely 
than  if  we  did  not  have  either.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr  AIKEN  Poultry  raising  iz  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  Northeast 
We  also  fatten  a  great  many  cattle  and 
buy  corn  for  that  purpose.  So  I  think, 
all  facts  considered,  in  spite  of  higher 
support  for  manufacturing  milk,  we 
probably  would  not  be  in  an  improved 
situation  However.  I  give  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee full  credit  for  having  improved  the 
legislative  situation  materially;  and  my 
opposition  to  the  bill,  I  must  say.  is  not 
as  strong  as  it  was  yesterday  or  the  day 
before 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  other  com- 
ment on  that  particular  point? 

Mr   AIKEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  The  increase  in  sup- 
port price  for  dairy  products  will  not 
help  the  poultry  people,  will  it? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Not  a  bit. 

Mr  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  sig- 
nificant, let  me  say  in  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Louisiana,  that  I  have  not  received 
any  mail  or  communications  from  the 
poultry  producers  saying  that  they  want 
to  see  this  bill  pcissed.  The  poultry 
raisers  know  the  facts,  and  they  know 
that  to  raise  feed  costs  Is  detrimental  to 
tlieir  position,  notwithstanding  the  po- 
.<^iiion  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana that  the  proponal  to  raise  the  price 
u  ill  keep  other  people  out  of  the  poultry 
business.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  an  ar- 
gument which  the  poultry  producers 
will  accept. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
used  the  8  or  10  minutes  I  announced 


I  would  use  when  I  rose.     I  now  yield 

the  floor. 

ExHiBrr  1 

South  Dakota  Ckop  and 
LivxsTOCK  Rkporting  Service, 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  Fehruary  28,  1961. 
Hon.  Pkancis  Case, 
UJS.  Senate,  Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Sknatoe  Case:  Yield  data  on  feed 
grains  requested  In  your  wire  to  Mr.  Roy 
Potas  are  encloeed.  However,  1960  county 
•stlmatfls  are  not  yet  available.  Tentative 
yields  for  10  representative  counties  for  1960 
are  shown.  The  3-year  and  5-year  aversige 
yields  are  shown  only  (or  these  10  counties 
and  the  State.  The  1960  county  estimates 
will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  they  become 
avaUable. 


Yield  data  for  com  are  shown  separately 
for  corn  lor  all  purp>ose6  and  for  grain.  The 
yield  of  com  for  all  purposes  Includes  an 
allowance  for  corn  harvested  for  silage  or 
forage  adjusted  to  an  equivalent  grain 
yield.  County  yields  of  com  for  grain  are 
not  available  prior  to  1958;  therefore  the 
5-year,  1956-60,  average  is  shown  only  for 
the  State. 

Only  district  estimates  of  grain  sorghum 
were  prepared  prior  to  1959.  County  esti- 
mates for  1959  have  been  prepared  for  the 
central,  east  central,  south  central,  and 
southeastern  districts  only. 

We  are  glad  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Flotd  E.  Rou, 
Agricultural     Statiftinian,     Acting     in 
Chargr. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  I  have 
expressed.  In  my  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont,  my 
opposition  to  the  pending  measure.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  saved  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Secretary  of  Agrculture. 
at>out  which  we  have  heard,  and  which 
IS  justified  on  the  grounds  of  trying  to  do 
what  we  can  to  increase  the  support 
prices  for  dairy  products,  for  which  we 
have  been  contending  and  working  to- 
gether for  a  long  time.  This  involves  a 
demand  which  is  quite  different  from 
demands  which  might  be  created  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  This  has  been  clearly 
and  excellently  expressed  by  our  col- 
league from  Vermont. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  bill  could  cost  our  dairy  farmers  m 
New  York  $275  million  a  year  in  in- 
creased feed  bills.  What  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  intends  to  do  we  do  not 
know,  but  certainly  we  do  not  wish  to 
contribute  further  to  the  pillaring  of 
costs,  when  it  is  either  unwise  or  improvi- 
dent, simply  to  attempt  to  meet  needs  or 
to  provide  equity  in  situations  quite 
apart  from  what  would  happen  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against 
the  passage  of  the  bUl. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  for  many  years  we  have  been  pur- 
suing policies  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
leading  to  a  balanced  and  viable  farm 
program.  Very  largely  this  is  attribut- 
able to  the  "single  shot  idea,"  wherein 
we  do  not  recognize  in  passing  legisla- 
tion— although  I  know  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  been 
-speaking  recognize  It — the  interrelation- 
ship of  the  various  elements  to  each 
other. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  my  State — who 
mainly  are  interested  In  dairying,  poul- 
try raising,  and  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture so  vital  to  our  State's  economy — 
before  we  ask  them  to  foot  any  bills, 
to  see  what  the  whole  scheme  looks  like 


in  terms  of  it.s  interrelation.ship,  in.<ofar 
as  it  affects  these  farm  products  aiid 
Insofar  as  It  affects  other  products. 

For  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the 
others  I  have  mentioned.  I  shall  vote 
against  passage  of  the  bill 

Mr.  DIRKiSEN  Mr  Fie.sidrnt,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  CapejiartI  Is 
out  of  the  City,  but  lie  de.Mrfxl  to  have 
considered  an  amendment  which  was 
offered  for  pi  mtins  under  the  rule  on 
March  8  I  call  up  the  amendment  now 
I  have  no  particular  desire  to  di.scu.ss  it 
I  have  discu.ssed  it  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  he  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  at  thus  particular  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair  >  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate 

The  LtcisL.ATivE  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  propo.sed  to  add  the  fullow- 
ing  new  section: 

Sec  3  NotwlthRtHndinj;  any  nther  provi- 
sion of  law.  with  re8p«>ct  to  tht  marketing 
ye.iT  for  the  l!*6l  cr  'p  of  any  feed  gfAlii  com- 
modity for  which  price  •iipp<jrt  la  made 
awiUable  under  this  Act,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  snch 
commodl'y  at  \t%9.  than  25  per  centum  above 
the  current  svipp'irt  price  t>T  ain^h  om- 
m  idity,  plus  reaaonabie  carryln»<  charges 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  a.s 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  am  oppcsed 
to  the  amendment,  which  really  would 
have  the  effect  of  killing  the  bill.  The 
only  provisions  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  now  written,  providing  for  the 
disposition  of  feed  prains  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  are  those 
which  provide  for  payment  in  kind  for 
diverted  acres 

Under  the  law  as  it  would  stand,  if 
this  were  to  pass,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  could  sell  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  only  If  the  price  thereof  were 
105  percent  of  the  current  support  price 
plus  carrym-  charges,  which  in  thi.s  case. 


if  ih'^  b:ll  IS  enacted,  would  b"  about 
$126.  If  the  sale  fell  within  Uie  ex- 
ceptions of  section  407  of  the  1949  act 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to 
mciea.so  the  CCC  selling  price  to  the 
iMjint  that  corn  would  probably  have  to 
.sell  for  $1  60  before  any  of  it  could  be 
di.sposed  of  I  am  .sure  the  members  of 
the  committ^-e  as  well  as  the  Senate 
would  not  w  i.sh  to  have  that  occur 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  tlie  record  clear 
that  I  have  iiidicat*Hl  no  j)articular  posi- 
tion on  the  amendment.  Since  the  re- 
quest was  made  that  It  be  offered.  I  have 
talked  It  over  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  The  Presiding:  Officer  can 
put  the  que.stion,  becau.se  I  am  not  in- 
tere.sted  at  the  moment  In  dl.**cu.s.sing  the 
uinendment  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois !  Mr  DIRK.SEK !  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana    I  Mr.  Capehart!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Piesldent.  we 
liave  iiad  a  very  Kood  discussion  today 
with  resptct  to  the  pending  legislation, 
the  so-called  feed  «raiiis  bill,  and  in  the 
moments  that  I  shall  speak.  I  wish  to 
try  to  set  the  record  straight,  as  I  see 
It,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  comment 
that  has  t>een  made  today.  First,  we 
ouiilit  to  remember  that  the  lewislation 
with  which  we  are  dealing  Ls  r merycncy 
letji.slatKin.  in  order  to  provide  a  price 
.supiKirt  .structure  and  controls  over  pro- 
duction of  feed  Kram  for  this  crop  year. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  Senr\tor  from 
Noith  Dakota  i  Mr.  Young  1  responded 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
question  of  wheat,  becau.se  the  quotas 
for  wheat,  the  acreage,  and  the  price 
supixirt  levels  have  already  been  set  for 
this  year's  production,  and  there  is 
nothing  we  could  do  by  legislation  this 
year  that  would  affect  the  wheat  pro- 
gram for  the  crop  year  1961  It  is  my 
liope  tliat  we  shall  have  a  wheat  pro- 
gram before  the  Congress,  and  one  that 
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is  better  than  the  present  program.  I 
have  been  given  to  understand  that  thia 
IS  the  purpose  and  desire  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  President. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  undersUnd  that  a 
long-range  farm  bill  has  been  prepared 
and  is  in  the  White  House  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  apparently  was  destined 
for  transmittal  to  Congress  earlier  this 
week,  and  It  is  being  withheld  for  some 
reason.  Is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
informed  on  that  question? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  that 
very  serious  consideration  is  being  given 
to  a  long-range  fai'm  bill.  I  have  been 
told  that  a  message  will  be  forthcoming 
on  such  a  program. 

I  think  we  would  all  be  well  advised 
to  remember  that  the  new  administra- 
tion has  been  in  office  only  since  the  30th 
of  January,  and  that  to  present  an  over- 
all long-range  farm  bill  relating  to  this 
complex  farm  economy  in  a  hurry  would. 
in  my  mind,  be  less  than  wise  and  might 
very  well  lend  Itself  to  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  appreciate  that  ptdnt. 
but  the  voices  through  the  press  were  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a  bill,  that  it 
was  ready  to  be  transmitted,  that  the  de- 
cision to  transmit  it  was  countermanded, 
and  it  was  being  h(;ld  presumably  until 
the  instant  bill  had  been  acted  upon  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  relationship. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
It  would  be  helpful  to  Senators,  as  It 
would  have  been  helpful  to  Members  of 
the  other  body,  to  know  whether  or  not 
that  lon(,  range  bill  was  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  what  it  contains,  in  a  general 
way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  responding  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  should  like 
to  say  that  any  long-range  farm  bill 
which  would  be  sent  down  and  would 
Include  Items  of  feed  gradns  would  surely 
have  had  no  effect  upon  this  year's  crop. 
because  we  could  not  possibly  process 
and  pass  a  long-range  farm  bill  in  this 
Congress  between  now  and  March  15. 
16.  or  17.  or  the  period  of  time  that  would 
be  required. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No;  and  that  situation 
is  understood  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had 
repeated  declarations — and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  one  Just 
now — to  the  effect  that  the  bill  before 
us  Is  an  emergency  bill.  If  a  long-range 
bill  has  already  been  prepared  and  la 
a  reiteration  of  the;  bill  before  us,  see- 
ing to  thrust  into  the  future  what  the 
instant  bUl  wlU  do  for  the  next  12 
months,  it  would  be  helpful  to  some  of 
us  in  our  thinking,  and  perhaps  in  our 
voting,  if  we  knew  that  fact. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  long-range  farm  bill 
should  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  are  doing  here  today.  I  will  say  only 
this  further:  The  press  is  a  great  medium 
of  communication,  but  I  doubt  that  it 
has  knowledge  of  aU  the  intimate  details 
or  intricate  details  of  the  farm  bin. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  asked  a  better  informed  source, 
namely,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  writing  a 
long-range  farm  bill.  All  I  know  Is  that 
we  have  a  bill  before  us,  and  if  we  de- 
lay passage  of  or  action  upon  this  bill,  I 
think  it  will  have  some  rather  imfor- 
tunate  consequences  upon  the  market. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  For  many  years  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  understand 
that  he  is  not  now.  But  I  know  he  is 
familiar  with  this  program.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  have  worked  with  him  in 
the  past.  If  he  would  be  willing,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  him  one  or 
or  two  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  do  so,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  first  to  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions about  the  bill.  Then  I  wish  to  en- 
gage in  colloquy  with  my  colleagues  in 
order  that  we  may  have  an  exchange  of 
views. 

First  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  bill  which  is  a  1-year 
ptt)gram  based  upon  recommendations 
plaeed  befwe  the  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  Is  an  emergency  program  that  was  de- 
signed to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  the 
producer,  the  consimier.  and  the  tax- 
payer— in  fact,  the  American  economy 
as  a  whole. 

In  testifying  before  the  committee  the 
Secretary  noted  that  the  bill  was  de- 
slsned.  first,  to  assure  increased  income 
for  participating  farmers,  that  is,  for  the 
fanners  who  partici[>ate  in  the  program 
In  the  important  feed-grain  sector  in 
our  economy. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  proposal 
was  to  assure  the  consumer  of  fair  and 
stable  prices  for  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products. 

Third.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  w  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  fome- 
thiiw  like  $500  million  less  than  the 
present  program,  and  to  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment's holding  in  feed  grains. 

Having  made  that  statement,  htt  me 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  reserve  of  feed 
grains.  I  am  not  one  of  the  Senators 
who  believe  that  we  should  briniir  our 
agricultural  economy  into  daily  balance 
as  between  supply  and  demand.  I  be- 
lieve such  action  would  work  a  catas- 
trophe upon  the  Nation,  upon  the  mar- 
ket, upon  the  consumer,  upon  our  foreign 
policy,  and  upon  our  national  security. 
We  need  reserves.  We  need  holdings. 
We  need  storage.  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
AxKKNl  said  earlier  in  reference  to  the 
long-term  needs  of  our  Nation  a.nd  of 
the  wCMTld,  in  terms  of  feed  supplies. 

I  have  become  more  skeptical  over 
what  we  call  the  rigid  control  program. 
I  make  this  statement  frankly,  because 
In  my  earlier  days  in  the  Senate  I  argued 
vigorously  for  the  most  rigid  type  of 
controls.  I  feel  that  in  an  expanding 
peculation,  in  a  world  situation  that  is 
surely   impredictable,   food   becomes   a 


vital  element  of  our  whole  national  secu- 
rity, and  that  boimtiful  resei-ves.  even 
though  they  cost  something  for  storage, 
are  within  the  national  interest. 

Having  made  that  statement,  all  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  arrive  at  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  reason- 
ableness in  terms  of  reserves  or  inven- 
tories, and  I  believe  that  is  what  the  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  do. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  offer  any  amendments 
to  the  Senate  bill.  I  happen  to  feel  that 
there  are  portions  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  that  may  be  better,  from  my 
PK>int  of  view,  than  the  Senate  bill  as  it 
came  from  committee.  But  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  bill  will  be  helpful.  I  do  not 
wish  to  indicate  for  a  moment  that  we 
can  solve  the  so-called  surplus  problem 
with  feed  grains.  That  is  not  something 
tlian  can  be  done  in  1  year  without  de- 
stroying the  farm  economy.  Further- 
more, we  have  never  defined  what  we 
mean  by  a  siirplus  of  feed.  I  do  not  con- 
sider a  surplus  of  feed  to  be  a  few  more 
bushels  than  the  current  market  re- 
quires. I  have  long  felt  that  we  needed 
national  food  reserves — set-aside — of 
substantial  quantity  and  quality  so  that 
we  would  have  no  danger  in  America 
from  drought  or  disaster,  from  war  or 
nature. 

In  other  words,  let  us  protect  the  live- 
stock industry  of  America.  Let  us  pro- 
tect human  beings,  our  fellow  citizens. 
Let  us  strengthen  the  Nation  in  its  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  by  having  an 
adequate  supply  of  food.  I  think  this  is 
all  to  the  good.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
make  certain  improvements,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  tends  to  do  so. 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
difference  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill,  in  broad  terms.  The 
Senate  committee,  in  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  us,  has  set  a  fixed  support 
on  com  at  $1.20  a  busheL  The  House 
did  not  do  that.  It  set  a  minimum  of  65 
percent  of  parity,  giving  the  Secretary 
discretionary  authority  to  set  supports 
at  65  percent  or  above.  However,  the 
Secretary  has  said  repeatedly  that  he 
would  set  the  support  level  at  $1.20. 
Therefore,  the  Senate  committee,  in  it£ 
wisdom,  has  said,  "If  that  is  what  the 
SecretcuT  intends  to  do,  that  is  what  we 
will  write  into  law." 

This  is  a  1-year  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  out  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
any  stocks  below  support  levels.  This  is 
the  trsulitional  position  of  the  Senate. 
I  say  that  with  some  background  of  serv- 
ice on  the  committee. 

The  House  bill  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  sell  out  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  at  prices  up  to  17 
percent  below  support  levels.  That 
means  that  83  percent  of  the  support 
level  would  be  the  price  at  which  the 
Secretary  could  sell  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  in  the  market.  Un- 
der the  Senate  bill  it  would  have  to  be 
105  percent  of  the  support  level. 

There  is  a  very  significant  difference. 
The  purpose  of  the  House  language  is  to 
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brlni;  about  more  compliance  with  the 
proerram,  thereby  cutting  back  produc- 
tion. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  with  the  support 
level  of  $1.20  on  com  and  other  feed 
grains  having  support  levels  based  on 
their  feed  equivalent  value — and  there 
is  a  formula  for  all  this  In  the  law — 
unless  there  is  a  way  In  which  to  disci- 
pline or  exercise  some  authority  over 
production.  It  might  well  result  in  pro- 
moting more  productkm  than  we  have 
today.  Therefore,  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  bill  call  for  very  substantial 
acreage  reductions.  The  House  bill  gives 
additional  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
step  into  the  market  to  force  compliance 
with  the  program,  by  selling  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  In  the  market, 
as  a  penalty  against  noncompliers 

This  Is  a  complicated  busine.s.s  When 
we  discuss  farm  legislation  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  most  complicated  economics 
of  the  Nation.  I  see  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson!, 
who  is  a  wise  man  In  this  field,  is  smil- 
ing. Every  one  of  us  who  deals  with 
this  subject  feels  a  sense  of  inadequacy, 
because  at  just  about  the  time  when  we 
begin  to  understand  a  program  like  the 
so-called  support  program  for  com.  so 
many  changes  are  made  in  the  formulas 
that  it  is  necessary  to  start  all  over  a?ain 

I  have  spent  hours  in  trying  to  under- 
stand the  bills.  As  one  who  hopes  to 
continue  his  interest  in  agricultural 
legislation,  I  have  studied  the  bills  as 
one  would  in  a  soninar  or  in  a  grad- 
uate course.  I  have  studied  the  bills 
until  the  present  moment,  because  I 
wished  to  be  as  svu^  of  my  ground  a.s 
I  could  possibly  be. 

There  are  philosophical  differences  in 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  farm  policy 
We  will  not  change  those  differences 
by  any  argument. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  holds 
his  philosophy  on  this  subject  sincerely. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  when  we  offer 
a  farmer  a  price  on  a  ccHnmodity.  that 
farmer,  if  he  is  to  take  that  price  and 
be  satisfied  with  It,  must  accept  some 
restrictions  on  his  production.  Other- 
wise the  Oovemmoit  will,  by  act  of 
Congress  or  act  oi  the  executive  branch, 
encourage  ever  more  production  and 
depress  the  market  ever  more,  costing 
the  taxpayer  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

The  farm  program  has  gotten  into 
such  condition  that  last  year  it  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $6  mil- 
lion. We  cannot  continue  like  this.  I 
come  from  an  agricultural  State.  How- 
ever, we  want  a  farm  program  that  is 
not  a  burden  upon  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  not  a  burden  upon  taxpayers  who 
are  not  farm  people.  What  we  are 
seeking,  therefore,  is  a  statement  of  pol- 
icy as  to  the  role  of  food  and  fiber  In 
our  eccmomy.  the  purpose  of  food  and 
fiber  in  our  foreign  policy  and  in  our 
national  security.  The  policy  should  be 
in  proper  ];>erspectlve.  and  we  should 
try  to  design  programs  that  will  bring 
into  reasonable  balance  the  supply  that 
is  needed  in  relation  to  the  demand  or 
the  consumption,  plus  the  establishment 
of  national  reserves. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  Committee 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  does  not 
contain  a  price  support  for  soybeans. 


I  forget  now  whether  the  report  recom- 
mends against  such  support.  Perhaps 
it  merely  Ignores  the  soybean  price 
support.  The  House  bill  includes  a  rec- 
ommendation to  increase  the  support 
level  on  soybeans  to  $2.30. 

The  House  bill  requires  only  a  20  per- 
cent acreage  reduction,  and  all  the  sup- 
ports would  be  paid  in  cash  on  the  20 
percent.  That  is.  it  would  t)e  neces- 
sary to  average  out  the  production  on 
the  acres  for  the  past  2  years  and  to  pay 
in  cash  on  the  amount  of  production. 

The  House  bill  makes  provision  for 
another  20  percent  voluntary  reduction, 
which  could  be  paid  for  in  kind  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  previous  production  The 
Senate  bill  requires  a  30-percent  acreage 
reduction  from  last  year's  planting,  and 
the  support  payments  on  this  amount 
would  be  made  one-half  in  ca.sh  and 
one-half  in  kind 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  With  that  ex- 
planation of  the  two  bill.s,  po.'.sibly  I  can 
answer  a  question  or  two  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Maine  Tht-n  T 
shall  w  i.sh  to  .say  .somethin;;  more  with 
re.spect  to  the  economic  concept  involved 
in  the  proposed  lefnslation 

Mr.  MUSKIE  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  come  from  a  State  which  Ls  interested 
in  the  bill  prunarily  as  a  ta.Tpaymg  State 
and  as  a  feed  con.suming  State  I  am 
interested  in  having  the  Senator's  judg- 
ment as  to  what  the  net  efTect  on  the 
taxpayer  would  be  if  the  bill  should 
become  law  and  the  prot^ram  should  be 
implemented 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  have  asked  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  me 
.some  figures  on  this  point,  and  the  Sec- 
retary gave  m^  some  information,  which 
I  have  before  me.  However,  the  report 
had  something  to  .say  on  the  subject, 
too.  According  to  the  report — and  this 
is  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
In  the  long  run  la  only  the  coet  of  the  con- 
servation practice  payments — S400  to  1500 
mllUon.  Thl«  would  replace  the  estimated 
expenditures  under  the  existing  pro-am  of 
$15  to  $1.6  bUllon  of  which  we  could  expect 
to  recover  eventually  only  $600  million.  The 
net  saving  under  the  proposed  special  pro- 
gram as  compared  with  the  existing  program 
would  t>e  In  the  order  of  $500  million. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Maine 
that  these  are  estimates.  I  have  been  on 
the  scene  long  enough  to  know  that 
often  estimates  are  very  conservative. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee 
feels  that  this  is  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate.  However,  as  I  said,  it  is  an 
estimate.  t>ecause  we  do  not  know  what 
the  production  will  be 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  based  on 
70-percent  compliance.  The  higher  the 
compliance,  the  greater  the  saving. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  original  esti- 
mates of  some  technicians  of  the  De- 
partment show  that  with  70  percent 
compliance  the  saving  would  be  a  little 
more  than  $500  million.  However,  the 
committee  in  its  report  estimated  the 
saving  at  $500  million,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Senate  bill  also.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  understands? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 


Mr  MUSKIE.  How  firm  a  figure  Is  the 
70-percent  compliance  figure?  On  what 
is  It  based?    Is  it  guesswork? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  no.  It  is  based 
upon  what  I  think  would  have  to  hap- 
pen I  think  the  chairman  has  made  a 
very  good  statement  on  this  point.  If 
and  when  the  bill  is  passed  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
ask  the  county  committees — the  ACP 
committees — to  go  out  and  really  sell 
this  program  to  the  feed  producers.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  made  it  quite 
clear,  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
that  we  have  had  a  little  trouble  In  the 
feed  grain  sector  of  the  farm  program. 
We  have  had  much  trouble  with  the  so- 
called  corn  jirogram  We  will  not  go 
over  that  .sad  .story  The  chairman  has 
.said— and  1  think  it  is  a  word  of  warn- 
inrr — that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  assured  us  that  we  must  have  broad 
participation.  What  the  Secretary  seeks 
to  do.  und  what  he  will  do.  I  feel  certain. 
1.S  to  ask  the  county  committees  to  go  out 
and  work  and  to  sign  up  the  farm  pro- 
ducers in  the  feed  grain  areas,  because 
a  program  providing  $1.20  a  bushel  guar- 
anteed price— that  i..  the  fioor— plus  pay- 
ment in  cash  and  payments  in  kind, 
which  payments  in  kind  would  be  nego- 
tiable certificates,  is  a  rather  good,  solid 
program,  and  should  produce  genuine 
profit  for  the  farm  producer. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  point  out  in  this 
connection  that  It  will  he  bigger  if  the 
.Senate  bill  is  enacted.  If  there  Is  as 
much  as  70-percent  compliance,  the  In- 
crea-sed  income  to  the  farmers  who  par- 
ticipate will  range  from  7  to  8  percent 
hipher  than  under  the  present  program. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  A  50-percent  com- 
pliance would  still  effect  a  very  large  sav- 
ing to  the  Government  and  to  the  tax- 
payer. The  Department  estimated  $626 
million,  if  there  is  70-percent  compliance. 
Even  if  compliance  were  reduced  to  25 
or  30  percent — and  I  hope  and  pray  there 
will  be  a  much  better  compliance  than 
that — there  would,  even  then,  be  a  saving 
of  $200  million  or  $300  million  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  program. 

So  under  the  worst  of  circumstances — 
and  I  cannot  contemplate  a  program  in 
which  there  would  be  less  than  25-per- 
cent compliance — there  would  he  a  sav- 
ing of  more  than  $200  million  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  How  Important  to 
compliance  is  section  3  of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  section  3 
of  the  House  bill  provides  considerable 
weight  in  gaining  compliance.  I  am  not 
willing  to  say.  however,  that  I  think  it 
is  the  only  factor  In  compliance,  because 
the  Senate  bill,  while  it  did  not  do  what 
I  would  have  hoped  it  would  do  in  section 
3 — because  I  support,  in  my  own  heart 
and  thinking,  the  purpose  of  fcction  3 
in  the  House  bill — provides  for  payment 
in  kmd  It  provides  for  cash  for  the 
acres  taken  out  of  production.  It  pro- 
vides that  certificates  and  payment  in 
kind  are  negotiable  elements  which  can 
be  converted  into  cash. 

I  think  there  is  quite  an  Incentive 
there,  plus  making  the  program  a  really 
national  call,  on  the  part  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  get  some- 
thing done. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Some  cynics  say  thaA 
acreage  controls  will  not  be  effective; 
and  if  they  are  not  effective,  then  oom- 
pliance  is  not  so  important  a  factor  In 
tax  savings  as  it  might  otherwise  be. 
There  are  cynics  who  say  that  the  farm- 
ers who  comply  will  simply  throw  more 
fertilizer  on  the  remaining  acreage  and 
will  produce  as  much  grain  as  they 
would  have  produced  on  their  original 
acreage. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Most  of  the  farm- 
crs  have  already  thrown  a  great  deal  of 
feitilizer  on  the  very  ground  that  they 
will  be  cropping  next  year  or  In  this 
crop  year.  The  com  farmers  planted  18 
ir.il lion  new  acres  of  com  imder  the  pro- 
::ram  we  passed  some  years  ago.  a  pro- 
;ram  I  voted  against  and  warned 
anainst.  I  do  not  want  to  say.  "I  told 
you  so,"  but  that  program  added  about 
an  extra  billion  bushels  of  com  to  the 
total  production.  The  farmers  put 
plenty  of  fertilizer  on  that  land  when 
tiiere  was  no  difference  in  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  who  was  complying 
and  the  farmer  who  was  not  complying. 

In  other  words,  Congress,  over  the 
opposition  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, and  at  the  insistence  of  the  recent 
administration,  put  into  the  com  pro- 
gram a  guaranteed  price  of  $1.06  a 
bushel.  The  farmers  merdy  plowed  up 
the  sidewalks  to  plant  com.  That  is  (me 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  the  feed 
^rain  problem  today.  I  should  say  one 
would  have  to  "go  some"  to  t>eat  those 
production  records. 

My  estimates  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  gone  through  some  of  the 
worst  or  most  difficult  days,  in  which 
fertilizer,  seeding,  and  every  conceivable 
practice,  including  the  narrowing  of  the 
distance  between  the  rows  planted,  has 
been  practiced. 

I  do  not  want  to  overestimate,  because 
I  have  learned  the  rule  of  caution  as  to 
overproduction,  but  I  have  the  feeling 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  feed  grain  program  by  reason 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Did  the  committee 
seriously  consider  bushel  controls  in- 
stead of  acreage  controls? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  leave  the 
answering  of  that  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  is  more  or  less  a  crash  bill  for  1 
year,  we  did  not  even  discuss  that  ques- 
tion The  idea  behind  the  ciulailing  61 
acres  planted  was  to  reduce  production. 
However,  we  have  In  the  offlng  a  l(mg- 
range  bill  which  will  affect  com  and 
other  feed  grains,  as  well  as  wheat.  That 
question  will  be  taken  up  then.  This  bill, 
as  I  have  said,  is  for  1  year  only.  R 
is  a  crash  bill.  Intended  only  to  reduce 
the  enormous  surpluses  which  are  now 
on  hand.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  bill.  If  that  objective  can  be  ac- 
complished imder  the  bill,  and  If  there 
is  70-percent  compliance,  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said,  that  will  re- 
sult in  quite  a  saving  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  committee 
will  consider  production  controls, 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  staff  consultant 
has  indicated  to  me  that  from  1955  to 
1900,  on  a  yield-per-acre  basis,  there 
was  an  increase  of  30.5  percent  cm  com. 
and  lit  percent  on  sorghums.  On  oats 
the  increase  in  yield-per-acre  was  12 
percent;  for  barley,  10  percent. 

I  believe  this  tends  to  prove  my  point 
that  fertilizers  were  applied  and  new 
planting  practices  ad(H>ted,  as  well,  un- 
der the  so-called  low  price  support  for- 
mula. Instead  of  the  low  price  support 
formula  reducing  production,  it  increased 
it.  There  was  also  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  acreage  controls  at  alL  The 
farmers  were  simply  told.  "Go  to  it,  boys. 
See  what  you  can  do."  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  they  made  a  fine  record. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Then,  the  lower  the 
farmer's  price  goes,  the  more  he  must 
plant  in  order  to  come  out  whole. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
or  two  questions  to  clarify  the  impact 
of  the  bill  upon  the  dairy  and  poultry 
farmers  in  my  State.  I  shall  ask  the 
questions  based  upon  the  statistics  I 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Therefore,  I  assume  they  are 
representative  and  realistic. 

I  understand  that  feed  is  composed,  on 
the  average — and  the  averages  are  by 
weight — of  about  40  percent  feed  grains, 
20  or  25  percent  soybean  meal,  and  35 
to  40  percent  miscellaneous  miller's 
grains,  brewer's  grains,  middlings,  and 
soon. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  considered 
to  be  a  sort  of  basic  formula. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  put  this  ques- 
tion to  get  an  understanding  of  how  the 
bill  wiU  affect  broiler  growers.  I  under- 
stand that  the  price  for  the  feed  ration 
for  broiler  growing,  in  recent  months, 
has  been  something  like  the  following: 
On  February  15,  1961,  $4.60  a  hundred 
pounds;  on  January  15.  1961,  $4.55  a 
hundred  pounds;  a  year  ago.  $4.70  a 
hundred  pounds;  1955  to  1959,  on  the 
average,  it  was  $4.94  a  hundred  pounds. 
These  are  national  averages,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  has  been 
very  little  fluctuation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  About  40  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  From  $4.55  to  $4.94  Is 
the  range  shown  here.  If  40  percent 
of  one  of  the  rations  by  weight  is  com, 
for  example,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
direct  impact  upon  the  price  which  the 
broiler  grower  pays  would  be  that.  The 
price-sunport  figure  for  corn  imder  this 
bill  would  go  from  $1.06  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     To  $1.20. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    To  $1.20  a  bushel? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  BfUSKIE.  A  bushel  is  approx- 
imatdiy  40  poimds? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    That    is    a    fair 


MUSKIE.  So  in  a  hundredweight 
of  fiecd,  at  $4.60  a  hundred,  the  propor- 
tion of  that  price  attributable  to  corn 
wovid  wo from$l.M  to  $1.20? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yea. 

Mr.  MUBE3S.  Or  a  14-cent  increase 
a  Iwmdredweigfat,  as  compared  to  $4.60 


for  the  cost  of  that  hundredw^ght  of 
feed?    Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Undoubtedly  the 
SenatcM*  is  using  accurate  mathonatics. 
The  computation  has  to  be  made  rather 
quickly,  but  it  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  MUSKIK  Does  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  agi-ee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  figiure  that 
rapidly.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  made  a  study  of  the  in- 
crease in  mixed  feeds,  in  contrast  to  the 
price  of  com,  let  us  say.  For  instance, 
in  1956,  when  the  corn  price  support  was 
$1.50,  mixed  dairy  feed  cost  $3.59  a 
hundred.  With  com  at  $1.06.  it  was 
$3.65.  So  it  does  not  have  the  effect  that 
some  Senators  think  it  has. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find,  if  he  will  let  me  pursue  my 
questioning,  that  my  questions  are  di- 
rected toward  the  same  conclusion  the 
Senator  has  suggested. 

As  I  understand  the  impact  of  the 
bill,  if  a  broiler  producer  pays  $4.60  for 
a  hundredweight  of  feed  at  this  point 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  present 
law? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law — if  this  bill  goes  into  effect — 
there  will  be  added  to  that  price  14  cents, 
representing  the  increase  in  the  price 
support  of  corn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  would  be 
an  increase  of  about  12  percent  in  the 
price  level. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  it  would  be  about 
3  percent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes ;  3  percent. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Three  percent  for  the 
broiler  producer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  that  the 
dairy  i-ation  on  February  15  of  this  year 
was  $2.95  a  hundred.  If  we  use  com 
again,  the  increase  there  would  be  a 
little  under  5  percent,  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  poultry  raUon  on 
February  16  was  $3.35  a  huiKired;  and, 
again,  if  we  use  corn,  the  percentage  in- 
crease would  be  a  little  lower  than  that 
for  the  dairy  ration. 

I  should  like  to  have  both  Senators 
listen  to  my  next  question,  if  they  wilL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  is  speaking  only  of  com,  is  he? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes;  only  of  com,  for 
purposes  of  illustration. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Is  it  acciu-ate  to  sug- 
gest that  the  day  after  the  bill  went  in- 
to effect,  or  a  reasonable  time  after  it 
went  into  effect,  the  increase  in  the  price 
support  for  com  would  be  directly  trans- 
lated into  exactly  the  same  increase  in 
the  price  of  feed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     No. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  appreciate  ob- 
taining the  Senator's  reasons  as  to  why 
not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  cite  one 
Instance:  I  hold  in  my  hand  today's 
Washington  Post,  which  states  the  prices 
on  the  Chicago  market.  The  price  of 
com  in  Chicago,  for  May  futures,  is 
$L19:  for  March,  $1.15V4.  This  is  what 
they  are  having  to  pay  right  now.  for 
com  to  mix  into  their  feed. 
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Mr.  MUSKIB.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  other  factors 
which  come  Into  play  may  very  well 
offset  the  Increaae  In  the  price  support 
for  com? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  price  support — as  the  Senator 
has  so  well  stated,  and  as  he  knows — Is 
to  provide  a  floor;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
if  the  open  market  price  for  corn  went 
way  down  and  if  the  feed  processors  were 
buying  in  that  market,  that  would  lower 
the  price  of  feed — theoretically. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  today  the  buyers 
are  bu3rtn«  com  at  anywhere  from  $1.12 
to  $1.14  to  $1.15  to  $1.19  a  bushel,  for 
the  feed  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  talk- 
ing about:  and  under  this  bill  the  sup- 
port level  is  $1.20. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Let  me  ask  another 
question,  in  order  to  suggest  another  off- 
setting factor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Perhaps  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  wishes  to  comment 
on   this  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  us  say  that  the 
formula  for  laying  mash  would  be  as 
follows:  The  commeal  used  in  2.000 
pounds  of  mash  would  be  only  779 
pounds,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total. 
So  it  would  not  affect  the  greatly  over- 
all cost  of  that  entire  ton:  it  would  be 
only  a  small  part  of  it. 

But  in  connection  with  this  discussion. 
I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Rxcord  a 
document,  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  showing  that  the 
price  of  com.  sorghums,  oats,  and  barley 
as  a  rule  had  very  little  impact  on  the 
price  of  mash. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  if  the 
Senator  who  haa  the  floor  will  }^eld: 
With  all  due  respect,  let  me  point  out 
that  small  gatherings  around  the  desk 
of  one  Senator,  where  the  conversation 
Is  held  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  make 
it  very  difficult  for  some  of  us  to  know 
what  is  going  on.  unless  we.  too.  Join 
the  little  huddle:  and  if  we  do  that. 
other  Senators  are  unable  to  hear. 

So  I  wonder  whether  Senators  who 
have  been  engaging  In  the  debate  will 
speak  somewhat  louder. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly.  Mr. 
President;  we  shall  tnmipet  the  truth 
with  greater  clarity.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  many  of  the  fallacies  that  are 
being  discussed  here  at  the  moment. 
So  I  wish  the  Senator  to  provide  a  lit- 
tle more  clarity. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  can  say  one  of  two 
things;  either  I  can  say  that  we  can 
and  we  will  speak  louder  In  stating  the 
truth,  or  I  can  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  not  speaking  loud  enough. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand 
that  Senators  do  not  wish  to  shout 
when  they  are  standing  only  a  few  feet 
from  other  Senators.  But  I  believe  it 
would  be  helpful  if  the  volume  were  in- 
creased a  little. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  I>resident.  we 
shall  speak  up. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Bdr.  President,  I 
have  been  saying  that  the  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  com.  oats,  or  barley  does 
not  necessarily  have  a  great  impact  on 


the  price  of  laying  mash,  broiler  mash, 
or  mixed  dairy  feed 

To  demonstrate  that,  let  us  consider 
the  situation  for  the  year  1956:  Corn 
was  supported  at  $1.58.  and  the  price 
of  laying  mash  was  $4.35.  In  1960.  with 
a  price  support  of  $1.12  for  com.  the 
mash  was  the  same  price. 

Consider  the  ca.se  of  brailer  growing 
mash,  in  the  same  year,  and  with  the 
same  support  price  for  corn:  In  1956, 
broiler  mash  was  $4  79.  with  corn  at 
$1.58:  and  with  corn  at  $1.12.  broiler 
mash  was  $4  69 

As  regards  dairy  feed.  In  1956.  with 
a  com  support  price  of  $1  58.  the  mash 
sold  for  $3  59;   and  with  com  at  $1  12 


in  1960.  the  mash  sold  for  $3.07 — at  a 
higher  price  than  its  price  when  tin- 
support  price  for  com  was  much  higher 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit. I  should  like  to  place  this  stau- 
ment  in  the  Rkcoko.  so  it  can  be  seen 
that  what  I  have  been  presenting  is 
correct. 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
that  done 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  table  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  saying,  then,  that  an  increase 
in  the  price  support  for  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  feed  ration  does  not 
necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  that  feed  ration  to  the  Industry 
that  consumes  it:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That   Is   correct. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  other  words,  there 
are  offsetting  factors  which  have  a  vary- 
ing impact  on  the  total  price? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     That  Is  correct 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  result  may  or 
may  not  be  an  increase,  depending  on 
the  value  of  the  offsetting  factors? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  At  least,  in  the 
case  of  the  processed  product  the  in- 
crease in  price  is  not  proportionate  to 
what  would  t)e  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  the  raw  product.  In  other  words, 
we  can  raise  the  price  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley, but  the  price  of  the  mash  to  the 
consumer  will  not  vary  very  much  un- 
less the  cost  of  the  label  that  is  placed 
on  the  carton  increases. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  was  really  trying  to 
obtain  some  education,  and  I  was  not 
sure  that  other  Senators  required  sim- 
ilar education.  So  perhaps  I  lowered 
my  voice  more  than  I  should  have  done. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  is  meeting  my  request 
magnlflcently.     It  is  very  fine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

On  page  8  of  the  Senate  report,  the 
committee  had  something  to  say  about 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 


culture in  his  memorandum  to  the  Pres- 
ident, as  follows: 

Support  prices  for  aoybe&ns  wUl  be  raised 
U)  $3  30  per  buahel  and  the  support  price 
fur  cottonseed  raised  to  a  oompetltlvs  rela- 
tionship with  soybean  support  prices.  This 
will  encourage  the  diversion  of  a  part  of  the 
current  feed  grain  acreage  to  soybean  pro- 
d\ictloii 

Has  the  Secretary  actually  exercised 
the  discretion  which  would  permit  him 
to  raise  the  soybean  support  price  to 
$2.30? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  He  has  not.  but  it 
Ls  ins  intention  to  do  so. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Is  that  acUon  on  his 
part  conditioned  on  passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not.  neces- 
sarily 

Mr  MUSKIE  In  the  event  this  bill 
pas.se.s  and  in  the  event  the  Secretary 
does  increase  the  support  price  for  soy- 
beans, which  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee discourages,  then  I  should  hke 
to  explore  the  impact  upon  feed. 

Referring  back  to  the  composition  of 
feed  by  weight,  as  I  stated,  20  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  weight  is  soybean  meal.  I 
am  told  the  Chicago  market  price  on 
soybeans  on  March  8  of  this  year  was 
$2.96  a  hundredweight. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right— 
$2.95^4      May  futures,  $3.01. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  support  price  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  MUi^CIE.    I  understand  thai  one 

uf  the  reasons  why  the  current  market 
price  is  so  high  is  h»c>iM>  of  a  ■taort 
crop  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  coRect. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  understand  the  fiee- 
:  etary  hopes,  by  increasing  the  support 
price,  to  increasa  the  produetioa  of  soy- 
beans.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  hopes,  by  ttaa 
increase  in  price  support,  to  divert  acres 
from  production  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  into  soybeans.  The  feeling  is — 
and  there  is  good  Justification  for  It^- 
that  there  is  a  better  market  for  soy- 
beans both  in  meal  and  oil.  The  oil 
IS  needed  in  our  o7ersea  program,  and 
the  meal  is  of  great  value  for  our  dsUry 
and  meat  feeding. 

Mr  MUSKIE.  In  the  event  the  pro- 
posed increase  in  the  soybean  support 
price  had  the  desired  effect,  would  the 
resulting  increase  in  production  result 
in  a  drop  in  the  price  of  soybeans? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  think  there 
would  be  a  tendency  to  hare  the  price 
drop  below  the  high  we  now  have.  Tbe 
present  high  is  $2.95.  The  price  of  the 
beans  has  been  going  up  rather  rapidly 
since  December.  I  would  think  with  a 
larger  crop  the  tendency  over  the  entire 
year  would  be  toward  a  more  stable  priee 
in  soybeans,  and  not  ^p  to  $3.05  w  $3.10 
that  some  of  the  futures  Indicate. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Does  the  Senator  see 
any  relationship  between  the  Secretary's 
proposal  on  soybean  supports  and  the 
fact  that  November  futures  are  now  at 
$2.35  a  hundredweight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  do.  Ttiat 
is  what  I  was  trying  to  Indteate  a  mo- 
ment ago.  I  think  the  Secretary's  oon- 
temptated  proposal  on  soybean  supports 
wUl  have  a  tendency  to  stabiliae  the 
market,  which  went  to  rather  unfortu- 
nate lows.  It  got  down  to  about  $U4 
At  any  rate,  it  was  betow  $3  for  a  eon- 
siderable  time.  I  think  it  got  down  to 
$1.82  or  $1.83.  The  support  levd  was 
$!.$&.  The  price  was  ri^it  down,  to 
about  the  support  leveL  So  what  wfll 
result  from  the  $3.S«  support  is  with- 
drawal of  some  com  acres  into  sogrbeana, 
increasing  soylwan  production,  vblcli 
would  have  a  tendency,  over  the  12- 
month  period,  to  level  out  the  price,  as 
the  futures  indicate. 

I  thhik  the  Senator  indicated  that  the 
November  future  price  was  $2.35  a  hun- 
dredweight.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes;  $2.35. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WeU.  the  boys  in 
the  market  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  the  price  will  be. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yiekL 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  cwrectly 
urtderstand  the  Senator  is  proposing  a 
price  on  soybeans  at  a  level  that  will 
maintain  the  price  at  $2.30? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  The  Senator  Is 
saying  that,  with  the  low  support  level 
last  year,  there  was  a  wide  flnetaatiow, 
down  to  about  $l.S6.  and  it  goes  to  a 
high  future  price  of  $3J10. 

Mr.  HICKSMLOC»*ER.  We  have  the 
same  level  xxiw. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  te  tight,  be- 
cause we  had  a  poor  crop;  but  even  with 


a  $1L»  support  level,  there  wlU  be  a 
ftF^fkmrr  ta  have  a  mere  stable  price 
throtifheat  the  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator consider  that  last  year's  crop — net 
Oie  in-eaent  crop,  which  the  Senator  said 
was  a  bad  crop,  but  that  of  the  year 
btforo— was  a  normal  crop? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say.  I  do  not  remember  the  statis- 
tics. If  I  did,  I  would  give  the  Senator 
an  answer. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  know 
either,  or  I  wouU  state  it  to  the  Sma- 
tor;  but  if  It  were  a  normal  crop  year. 
and  the  iHrice  on  the  market  were  $1.84, 
or  $1.85.  or  $1.88,  then,  if  we  had  a  nor- 
mal crop  this  year,  plus  the  inducement 
which  a  support  price  of  $2.30  would 
bring  to  plant  more  soybean  acreage, 
wotild  we  have  a  storage  problem? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  not  con- 
fronted with  that  problem.  We  have 
never  had  that  problem.  There  is  great- 
er consumption  of  soybeans  as  we  go 
along,  as  we  get  more  and  more  into  a 
beef  and  livestock  economy,  as  our  for- 
eign markets  expand.  In  that  connec- 
tion. I  am  going  to  have  something  to 
say  a  little  later  about  the  soybean  situa- 
tion. There  is  good  reason  why  the  de- 
mand for  soybeans  will  be  high.  I  say 
that,  even  with  the  transfer  of  com  ivo- 
ductlon  to  sc^bean  production,  there  wiU 
not  be  an  excess  of  soybeaivs,  but  with 
a  reasonable  support  price,  there  will  be 
a  better  and  a  more  stable  market  dur- 
ing the  year.  That  will  be  of  benefit  to 
the  farmer  who  produces  the  soybeans 
^nd  to  the  feeder  who  uses  them. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  soybean 
producers  are  doing  very  welL  lliey  are 
tai  an  excellent  position.  Why  fool  with 
tt? 

M»  HUMPHREY.  Ttit  main  reason 
why  they  are  in  an  excellent  position 
right  now  is  that  there  are  not  enough 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  if  more 
soybeans  are  produced,  the  price  will  go 
down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  The  farmer 
la  not  asking  for  $3.80.  but  he  does  not 
want  a  price  of  $1.85.  He  wants  a  more 
stable  ittice.  When  he  comes  to  market 
his  beans,  he  does  not  want  to  be  caught 
In  a  maitet  d  low  prices.  If  he  can  sell 
his  beans  at  $2J0.-Tather  than  $1.85,  he 
win  be  45  cents  beifter  off  on  each  buah^ 
of  beans. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  fail  to  see 
the  logic  of  injecting  Oovemment  into  a 
crop  area  when  that  crop  is  doing  very 
wen  on  a  free  market,  or  a  free  enter« 
prise  market.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Oov- 
emment or  the  Secretary  wants  to  inject 
Oovenunent  controls.  I  would  pref  or  to 
see  the  free  market  operate  as  long  as  it 
ia  returning  a  fair  price  to  the  farmer 
for  his  product. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  that  for  the 
iMt  M  years  there  have  been  some  sup- 
port levels  for  soybeans,  Just  as  there 
have  been  for  cottonseed.  The  special- 
ists and  economists,  who  are  wiser  in 
this  field  than  I  am — and  I  am  siire  they 
are  not  as  wise  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa— say  that  if  we  fix  a  pretty  decent 
support  level  for  soybeans,  we  will  tend 


to  draw  acres  from  less  productive  acre- 
age, because  farmers  produce  to  make 
mon^.  Just  as  insurance  companies  sell 
policies  to  make  money. 

The  idea  behind  the  $2^0  aaviport  level 
is,  first,  to  give  Ote  farm,  producer  a  fair 
price;  second,  to  assure  stafailtty  of  the 
market  price;  and,  third,  to  draw  out 
ssrrplus  acres  from  com  and  from  other 
feed  grains  into  the  soybean  area,  since 
there  is  a  greater  donand  for  the 
product. 

Mr.  HICKENLOC»>ER.  Why  should 
the  farmers  not  simply  retire  those 
acres? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Why  not  retire 
them?  If  people  wish  to  have  soybeans, 
soybean  meal,  and  soybean  oil,  why 
should  the  farmers  not  use  the  land? 
The  farmer  can  make  a  dollar  or  so.  It 
would  be  a  new  experience  for  the 
farmer,  and  he  is  entitled  to  some  thrill 
in  life.  I  think. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  fail  to  see 
how  the  farmer  can  make  more  at  $2.30 
than  he  can  make  at  $2.85. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  trouble  is  that 
a  lot  of  the  soybeans  today  are  not 
owned  by  the  farmers,  l^iey  were  bought 
up  by  others  and  held.  The  fanner  sim- 
ply received  the  support  price  and  that 
is  all.    The  farmer  received  the  low  price. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  simply 
looking  at  the  market  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  oome  from  the 
second  largest  soybean  producing  State 
in  the  Union.  Our  produeticm  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  that  of  Indiana,  and  we 
will  soon  pass  their  production.  Soy- 
beans are  our  best  cash  crop.  We  wish 
we  had  a  little  more  stable  market.  The 
way  to  obtain  stal>ility  is  to  have  a  price- 
sumxirt  level,  so  that  whm  the  farmer 
starts  to  market  his  product  he  can  get 
a  better  price  in  the  begiiming,  rather 
than  a  theoretical  price  af  to-  he  has  lost 
control. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  could  sta- 
bilize all  agriculture  by  c(»nprehensive 
Federal  laws,  if  they  were  constitutional, 
by  freezing  the  farmer's  prices  and  frees- 
ing  the  farmer  in  a  straitjacket.  We 
could  stal^lize  the  farmer's  prices  and 
destroy  his  opportunity  for  gain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  I  have  disagreed  iar  a  long 
time  about  certain  subjects.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  settle  the  argument  now. 
The  last  disagreement  we  had  was  about 
the  com  program,  and  the  Senator 
ended  tip  with  a  billion  more  bushels  of 
corn  aixi  18  million  more  acres  than  any- 
body else  estimated.  I  must  say  that 
was  the  grand  prize. 

I  believe  that  I  would  i^-efer  to  stick 
with  the  crop  concerning  which  I  have 
been  arguing,  which  is  soybeans.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  crops  with  resptect  to 
which  there  is  still  an  opportunity  to 
divert  acres  from  surplus  com  produc- 
tion. 

Both  Iowa  and  Minnesota  have  a  lot 
of  land.  Iowa  has  more  than  Minne- 
sota. The  farmers  of  Iowa  could  put 
some  of  the  land  into  soybeans,  and 
thereby  the  farmers  could  do  a  better 
job. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
agree  that  both  Iowa  and  Minnesota, 
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obviously,  have  more  corn   production 
than  Maine  has. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  interested 
in  selling  some  to  the  people  of  Maine. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  interested  in 
nailing  down  one  or  two  more  points, 
as  a  Senator  repreeenting.  in  part,  a 
consuming  State. 

I  wish  to  refer  again  to  the  line  oX 
questioning  in  which  we  were  engaged 
a  while  ago.  Was  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  increase  in  support  prices  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
flected in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
feed  rations,  depending  upon  other  pos- 
sible offsetting  factors? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Of  which  one  may  be 
the  proposed  program  with  respect   to 
soybeans? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
I  wish  to  make  it  equally  clear  that 
I  am  not  saying  if  we  increase  the  sup- 
port levels,  which  we  hope  will  Increase 
market  levels,  that  this  increase  will 
not  be  reflected  in  part  in  the  processed 
feed.  We  wish  to  be  honest.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  reflected  in  part. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EixsMDra]  pointed  out,  when  corn  was 
at  a  support  level  ot  $1.58,  oats  were  at 
a  level  of  about  M  cents  instead  of  60 
cents.  Oats  were  at  the  equivalent  price. 
Mr.  KLLENDER.  Sixty-one  cents. 
Mr.  HUMPUUKY.  I  will  give  some  of 
the  other  prices.  Oats  were  at  61  cents. 
Barley  was  at  M  cents. 

In  the  last  year  oats  were  at  50  cents 
and  bflu-ley  was  at  77  cents. 

All  of  these  feed  grains  which  are 
mixed  into  a  processed  feed  were  sub- 
stantially higher  in  1956,  yet  the  price 
(rf  the  finished  product  did  not  vary 
more  than  a  few  cents.  The  difference 
between  1956  and  1961  was  $4.35  a  hun- 
dredweight for  laying  mash  as  compared 
to  $4.29. 

In  the  meantime,  the  farmer  took  a 
licking  of  52  cents  a  bushel  on  every 
bushel  of  com.  The  farmer  took  a  lick- 
ing of  11  cents  a  bushel  on  the  price  sup- 
port tor  every  biHhel  of  oats.  The 
farmer  took  a  licUnf  of  17  cents  a  bushel 
for  every  bushel  of  barley,  and  he  took 
a  licking  of  26  cents  a  bushel  for  every 
bushel  of  grain  sorchoms. 

Therefore,  in  Maine  there  was  a  small 
benefit,  after  the  farmers  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  Southwest,  who  are  basically 
the  feed  producers,  had  taken  a  licking 
of  really  tremendous  proportions  In 
terms  of  the  prices  they  received.  The 
Maine  farmers  received  an  advantage 
of  about  6  cents  a  hundredweight  on 
laying  mash.  Tlie  saving,  however,  was 
reduced  by  the  freight  rate  increase 
which  was  granted.  The  farmers  in 
Maine  paid  a  little  higher  price  after  a 
while,  because  the  freight  rates  were  In- 
creased after  a  while.  The  farmers  in 
Maine  did  not  do  too  well,  and  in  the 
meantime  stxne  <^  the  people  I  represent 
in  the  Senate  were  going  broke. 

A  farmer  cannot  make  money  produc- 
ing oats  at  60  cents  a  bushel  By  the 
way.  that  did  not  help  either  Maine  or 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  What  the  Senator  is 
saying  Is  that  it  does  the  overall  econ<xny 


little  good  if.  in  order  for  one  group  of 
farmers  to  prosper,  it  is  necessary  i>-> 
have  disaster  strike  another  group. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  proper  analysis. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  made  a  statement  earlier  to- 
day which  I  should  like  to  have  him 
elaborate  statistically,  if  he  can. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  pointtxl 
out  that  when  the  feed  grain  growers  are 
faced  with  a  price  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction the  tendency  is  for  them  to  move 
into  the  production  of  poultiy,  of  dairy 
products,  and  of  hon.s  Are  there  any 
statistics  available  to  show  at  exactly 
what  pomt  this  would  occur''  In  other 
words,  what  is  the  point  at  which  the 
feed  grain  grower  becomes  a  competitor 
of  Maine  poultry  farmers  or  Maine  dairy 
farmers? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  There  are  figures 
on  that.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  them  at  my  fingertips,  but  there  are 
statistical  estimates  or  statistical  gen- 
eralities, we  might  say.  to  demonstrate 
this  fact. 

There  Is.  for  example,  the  corn-hog 
ratio.  This  varies  somewhat  m  terms  of 
the  type  of  hog  about  which  we  speak. 
The  consimiers  like  a  better  product  to- 
day. They  like  a  leaner  hog  with  not 
quite  so  much  fat.  The  flgure  used  to 
be  something  like  13  to  1  I  forget  what 
it  Ls. 

Mr   KI  .LENDER.     Twelve    to   one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Twelve  to  one 

When  the  price  of  corn  is  down  to  less 
than  80  or  90  cents  a  bushel  the  con- 
dition develojys  which  Is  an  Invitation  to 
the  fellow  who  does  not  have  hogs  to  go 
into  hog  production.  This  arises  because 
he  says  to  himself.  I  have  all  of  this 
cheap  feed  available.  In  the  meantime, 
the  hog  prices  look  pretty  good.  In  a 
year  or  so  I  can  get  a  pretty  good  crop." 
Of  course,  by  the  time  the  hogs  have 
eaten  up  all  of  the  corn,  the  price  of  pork 
has  gone  down. 

I  remember  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject.  The  committee  traveled  around 
the  country.  The  chairman  went  around 
with  us.  We  went  to  North  Dakota  and 
to  Minnesota,  as  well  as  to  -Oklahoma, 
to  the  West,  and  to  the  Southeast.  There 
was  demonstrable  evidence  that  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  price 
of  a  perishable  product  such  as  poultry, 
beef,  or  hogs,  and  the  price  of  feed  grains. 
When  the  price  of  feed  grains  goes  down, 
sooner  or  later  the  price  of  the  perish- 
able commodity  goes  down.  In  the 
meantime,  farmers  are  led  off  or  sort  of 
diverted  Into  that  kind  of  production. 

A  year  or  two  ago  some  farmers  from 
New  Jersey  came  to  me  with  questions 
about  competition.  These  men  were 
broiler  producers  and  egg  producers. 
They  said : 

Senator,  people  all  over  the  United  States 
are  In  the  chicken  bualneu  now.  although 
they  were  never  In  the  buslneu  before. 
They  are  In  the  egg  bualneaa  now.  though 
they  were  not  In  the  egg  business  before. 
They  have  ruined  our  marltet 

I  said  to  them: 

I  will  tell  you  why  they  we  In  the  busl- 
nees      In  parts  of  America  I  know  well,  ilk* 


Uie    OaicuiHs,    feed    grain    price*    have    gone 
down. 

The  distinguished  present  Presiding 
OfUcer.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr  BiTROiCK  1  could  tell  the  story  as  it 
relates  to  North  I>akota.  For  years 
North  Dakota  was  essentially  a  feed- 
produclng  State,  a  wheat-producing 
State  When  the  feed  grain  prices  went 
down  .so  that  the  farmer  could  not  make 
an  honest  dollar  from  barley,  oats.  rye. 
or  wheat,  the  farmer  had  to  go  into  the 
production  of  something  else.  The 
farmers  .started  producing  poultry 
They  slatted  producing  hogs,  They 
.started  producing  beef. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  the  whole 
palt«'rn  of  production  in  the  United 
States 

Frankly,  if  we  could  ever  get  these 
farm  prices  within  some  degree  of  sta- 
bility, for  which  we  have  worked  for  a 
long  time,  we  would  have  some  stability 
not  only  in  the  price  pattern,  but  also 
in  the  pi-oductlon  pattern  with  regard 
to  the  very  things  in  which  the  Senator 
Us  interested. 

Maine  has  an  agriculture  which  is  dif- 
ferent, we  might  say.  from  that  of  Min- 
nesota, of  Iowa,  or  of  the  Dakotas.  The 
agriculture  of  Maine  is  affected  by  what 
happens  to  the  market  prices  on  feed 
grains  in  the  feed  grain  surplus  produc- 
ing areas. 

I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  be  of 
some  help  to  the  constituents  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  think  we  can 
demonstrate  repeatedly  that  even  if  we 
were  to  cut  the  price  of  com  another 
10  cents  under  the  present  price  sup- 
port levels  down  to  95  cents,  let  us  say. 
the  cost  of  feed  to  dairy  producers  up 
in  Maine  would  not  be  reduced  5  cents 
a  hundredweight,  and  in  the  process, 
thousands  of  farmers  would  be  bank- 
rupted Those  farmers  really  are  the 
great  consumers.  They  consume  elec- 
tricity They  consume  processed  food- 
stuffs, many  of  which  are  processed  in 
the  State  of  Maine.  The  farmers  con- 
sume timber.  After  all,  one  of  our  great 
housing  needs  is  in  the  rural  areas  of 
America,  and  the  State  of  Maine  is 
known  for  its  timber. 

We  a,T^  all  Ued  together  hi  this  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to 
have  (me  part  of  America  trying  to  sup- 
port another  part  of  America  by  low 
prices     I  am  opposed  to  It. 

Mr  MUSKIE  I  should  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  one  further 
question  relating  to  another  section  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  Maine.  One 
of  tlic  great  problems  which  has  con- 
fronted our  potato  growers  in  Maine  has 
been  the  diversion  Into  potatoes  of  excess 
acreage  In  those  States  having  crops 
which  are  price  supported.  Is  there  a 
provision  in  the  bill  to  prevent  diversion 
into  potatoes  of  acreage  which  is  retired 
from  com  production  or  feed  grain  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  price  support  levels,  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  a  farmer 
must  have  complied  with  the  so-called 
cross-compliance  regulations.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  FMr.  ELLUiDBitl  and 
I  believe  that  If  we  are  to  crfler  better 
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prices  to  producers,  we  must  ask  them  to 
ccHnply  with  some  kind  of  oontrols. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Sfloator. 
I  have  i^n^reciated  this  ooUoquy.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  learned  something  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
State  where  agriculture  constitutes  an 
important  soiure  of  income,  I  am  nat- 
urally concerned  about  our  agricultural 
problems.  We  may  not  loom  as  large 
as  the  Midwestern  and  Western  States 
on  the  agricultural  horlaon,  but  In  our 
area  of  the  Northwest  we  rank  first  in 
farm  operations,  accotmting  for  30  per- 
cent of  farm  income  in  New  England. 
Maine  produces  17  percent  of  New  Eng- 
land's milk.  23  percent  of  the  region's 
eggs.  57  percent  of  the  broUers  in  this 
area,  and  87  percent  of  the  potatoes 
grown  in  New  England. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  economic  health  of  miy  State. 
I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  a  sound 
farm  program  that  will  help  stabilise 
markets,  provide  maxlmtim  return  to 
farmers,  and  assure  an  ample  supply  of 
food  for  consimiers  at  reasonable  prices. 
My  New  England  rearing  has  taught  me 
to  count  the  cost  of  any  such  program. 

In  reviewing  farm  policies  in  recent 
years  I  have  been  dismayed  by  the 
mounting  evidencf  of  failure— failure  to 
keep  the  costs  of  farm  stabillBation  op- 
erations within  bounds  and  a  failure  to 
provide  improved  farm  income.  I  hare 
been  anxious  to  have  an  oiwortunlty  to 
vote  for  a  program  which  would  meet  the 
twin  tests  of  fair  income  to  the  fanner 
and  fair  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  |4eased  to 
find  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
true  to  the  promise  of  the  President  and 
true  to  his  own  record  as  a  public  ser- 
vant, is  ready  and  willing  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  help  farmers  in  trouble.  We 
have  had  a  very  difficult  potato  situa- 
tion In  Maine.  I  brought  this  problem 
to  his  attention,  and  the  Secretary  acted 
promptly  and  sympathetically. 

Today  we  are  voting  on  a  farm  pro- 
gram which  does  not  deal  directly  with 
the  products  grown  in  Maine,  but  It  does 
concern  us.  Farmers  in  our  area  are 
Justifiably  wary  of  price-sujwort  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains  which  may  mean 
an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  feed  to  them. 
Poultry  and  dairy  operations,  the  major 
feed  grain  consumers,  constitute  about 
60  percent  of  Maine's  agricultural  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time,  these  con- 
stituents do  not  wish  to  see  a  continua- 
tion of  a  program  which  cost  the  tax- 
payers $289  million  last  year  for  storage, 
transportation,  and  handling  costs  alone. 

The  current  mess  in  agricultiu^  is  in- 
tolerable. It  is  costly  to  the  taxpayer; 
it  is  iiuuiequate  for  the  fanner;  and  it 
offers  no  hope  for  a  rational  and  stable 
agricultural  sector  in  our  economy. 
With  the  $289  million  we  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1960  for  storage  of  feed  grains  we 
could  have  made  major  strides  in  meet- 
ing our  educational  needs ;  we  could  have 
alleviated  unemployment  problems  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  through  an  area 
redevelopment  program;  and  it  would 
have  met  many  of  our  majw  needs  In 
conservation,  especially  in  wat«r  pcdlu- 
tion  control. 

I  have  examined  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 


report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
on  8.  993.  In  my  opinion,  this  proposal, 
provldhig  for  emergency  relief  for  feed 
grain  farmers,  may  well  meet  the  tests  of 
reasonable  cost  and  fair  return  to  farm- 
ers. It  is  designed  to  reduce  present 
Ooremment  stocks  and  help  clean  up 
some  of  the  backlog  acquired  under  folly 
of  previous  policies.  I  think  it  is  worth 
atrial. 

In  the  long  nm,  such  a  program  should 
benefit  farmers  in  our  area.  Cross-com- 
pliance provisions  will  protect  potato 
farmers  from  increased  potato  produc- 
tion in  normal  corn  and  feed  grain  areas. 
Stable  income  for  feed  grains  will  reduce 
the  possibility  of  tremendous  increases 
in  dairy  and  poultry  production  in  the 
Com  Belt,  putting  our  farmers  at  an 
extreme  competitive  disadvantage.  Sta- 
bilization of  the  feed  grain  market  should 
reduce  inefficient  operations  and  result- 
ant excessive  costs. 

For  several  years  we  have  needed  an 
approach  to  the  feed  grain  problem 
which  made  sense.  The  previous  pro- 
grams have  not  made  sense.  I  do  not 
contend  that  this  bill  is  perfect.  For 
example,  we  may  find  that  production 
controls  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
acreage  controls.  But,  in  Its  essentials, 
the  program  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
feed  grain  problem.  As  an  emergency 
measure  it  is  worthy  of  our  support. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  good 
colleague  from  Maine. 

My  final  word  on  this  subject  is  that 
we  have  heard  about  the  dairy  situation, 
and  the  manufacture  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat  I  have  been  one  of  those  who 
have  urged  upon  the  present  adminis- 
tration the  announcement  of  dairy  sup- 
port levels.  As  was  indicated,  that  an- 
nouncement will  come  today,  tomorrow, 
or  very  shortly. 

The  bill  ought  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  and  not  as  related  to  a  dairy 
support  level.  Prom  what  I  have  heard 
about  the  projected  dairy  support  level, 
I  be^eve  it  will  offer  considerable  relief. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  come 
from  mUk  producing  areas  where  stir- 
plus  milk  is  produced.  It  is  what  we 
call  manufacturing  milk.  Butter  is  also 
produced  for  a  number  of  creameries. 
The  States  of  Miimesota  and  Wisconsin 
are  surely  involved  in  that  industry. 

I  also  come  from  an  area  in  which  food 
milk,  that  is,  class  1  milk,  is  produced, 
which  is  sold  through  the  dairy  for 
hous^old  consumption. 

That  grade  of  milk  is  generally  under 
a  marketing  order,  and  a  marketing  or- 
&ar  has  been  one  of  the  best  ways  of  pro- 
tecting price.  I  refer  to  the  mLlk  that 
omnes  to  our  doorsteps. 

But  manufacturing  milk  is  vised  in 
processed  food  products,  such  as  proc- 
essed cheese  and  dried  milk.  There  is 
great  need  for  dried  milk  overseas.  In 
fact,  we  are  short  of  dried  milk  right 
now  in  view  of  our  own  foreign  policy 
and  security  objectives.  So  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  not  wish  to  deny  a  feed- 
grain  producer  a  modiciun  of  Jui;tlce  on 
the  basis  that  it  will  Increase  tt\e  price 
of  milk. 

If  such  be  the  case,  there  are  many 
other  industries  about  which  we  could 
start  complaining.  The  two  Senators 
from  New  York  are  deeply  coi.icemed 


about  this  measure.  The  prices  we  must 
pay  in  Minnesota  for  some  products 
from  New  York  do  not  make  us  very 
happy.  But  I  know  it  costs  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  produce  and  to  live  in  New 
York;  and  it  costs  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  live  in  California  and  in  many  of  the 
great  metropolitan  areas. 

I  have  always  pleaded  with  our  con- 
sumers at  home  to  be  somewhat  con- 
siderate of  the  needs  of  others,  and  if 
we  ever  get  into  an  argimient  in  this 
body  or  in  the  other  body  of  Congress 
that  what  we  want  someone  to  do  is  to 
produce  cheaply,  so  that  we  can  manu- 
facture goods  at  cheap  cost  and  sell  at 
high  prices,  then  we  shall  be  in  one  fix 
in  America. 

One  great  thing  about  our  country  Is 
that  we  have  attempted  to  have  some 
degree  of  balance.  I  could  have  given 
my  views  on  the  Senate  bill  with  what 
I  consider  some  of  its  shortcomings,  but 
I  shall  ask  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  hope  with  the  passage  of  the  bill  we 
will  meet  the  deadline  in  reference  to 
the  feed-grain  plantings. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  appreciated 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  believe  he  has  ex- 
plained it  very  well.  I  appreciated  also 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  on  the  bill.  I  shall 
support  the  bill.  I  expect  to  vote  for  it. 
I  do  so  with  some  misgivings.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  bring  an  agricultural 
Utopia  in  the  feed-grain  secticms  of  tills 
Nation. 

hiT.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  conctu*  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frc»n  Minnesota,  who 
has  been  working  in  this  field  for  many 
years,  knows  some  of  the  problems.  It 
is  not  easy  to  vote  for  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  reduce  acreages  15, 
20,  30,  or  40  percent  in  the  agrictdtural 
sections  of  the  Nation.  I  know  the  prob- 
lem that  is  confronting  us. 

In  the  wheat  sections  of  Kansas  we 
have  reduced  our  acreage.  In  1951  we 
planted  18  million  acres  of  wheat.  Our 
allotment  at  the  present  time  is  10.3 
million.  So  one  can  see  what  happens  to 
an  agricultural  State  when  we  begin  to 
reduce  acreages. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  on  that  theory. 

There  are  one  or  two  sections  of  the 
bill  that  concern  me.  One  is  in  regard 
to  the  price  supports  for  feed  grains.  Of 
course,  the  bill  establishes  $1.20  for  loan 
support  prices  for  com.  Then  it  pro- 
vides: 

Crops  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor- 
ghums shall  be  such  level  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (^ereixaafter  called  the  Sec- 
retary) determines  Is  fair  and  reasonable  In 
relation  to  the  level  of  price  support  for 
corn — 

That  reads  very  well.  The  bill  further 
provides — 

taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value 
of  such  commodity  in  relation  to  com 

llien  It  is  spoiled  by  the  language — 

And  the  following  additional  factors. 
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Ur.  HUMPHREY.  Is  not  that  the 
provision  of  the  prMent  law? 

Ur.  ELLENDER.  T1)*t  is  in  the  law 
now.  We  celled  irom  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  CARUBON.  I  appreciate  that 
situation.  I  complainfed  about  it  bit- 
terly to  the  previous  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  was  told  thai  the  loan  sup- 
port price  on  sornhum  was  based  upon 
all  these  other  factors,  but  not  feed 
value. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  a  point.  At  one 
time  he  and  I  combined  on  that  com- 
plaint. But  since  the  bill  was  for  only 
1  year,  a  one-shot  proposition,  it  did 
not  seem  that  we  should  rewrite  the  so- 
called  feed  equivalent  value.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  but  I  heard 
some  of  the  members  talking  about  re- 
writing the  feed  equivalent  value  section. 
But  "additional  factors'*  surely  includes 
many  otlier  things. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  ruin  the 
price  support  for  grain  and  sorghums. 
The  feeding  value  of  grain  sorghums  as 
compared  to  com  Is  95  percent  of  the 
feeding  value  of  com.  On  that  basis  I 
should  be  delighted  if  support  prices 
were  based  upon  that  principle,  but 
other  factors  are  contained  In  the  bill. 
as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  stated.  I  was  concerned 
about  It  then,  and  I  would  not  let  the 
point  pass  at  this  session  without  com- 
plaining about  It  now.  I  do  not  think 
the  provision  belongs  there.  It  should 
not  be  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDBR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Kansas  that  very 
soon  we  shall  consider  a  bill  dealing  with 
com  and  other  feed  gnins  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  and  it  Is  entirely  possible 
that  something  may  be  done  to  modify 
the  formula  aboat  whlcii  we  have  been 
speaking. 

Mr.  CARZ.80N.  Win  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  futber? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1  yield. 
Mr.  CARUSON.  Those  are  the  most 
encouraging  words  I  have  beard  m  a  long 
time.  I  know  the  taiterest  of  the  chair- 
man ot  the  commtttee  in  this  subject 
•nd  his  ability  to  desi  with  the  problem. 
I  sincerely  hope  be  will  give  considera- 
tion to  that  phase  of  it.  because  that  is 
one  of  tiie  sore  points  of  the  language 
that  reads  plainly  that  it  is  to  be  based 
up<m  the  feeding  vabie  of  com.  That 
Is  not  done. 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  another 
item  in  regard  to  siqpporting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  wbicb  would  eliminate 
com  used  for  silage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  provision  is 
contained  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  House  has  al- 
ready agreed  to  that  amendment.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  we  are  eoDskiering  a 
crop  which  is  not  on  the  market.  The 
farmer  himself  uses  his  own  silage. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  adopt  an 
amendment  In  the  Senate  that  would 
strengthen  the  bill  by  adding  sorghums. 
There  is  no  reason  whj  when  we  elim- 
inate com  for  sUage  we  should  not  also 
eliminate  sorghum  for  silage.  I  would 
urge   the   chairman  a<   the   committee 


to  give  some  thought  to  this  matter.  I 
do  not  like  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
this  point  this  afternoon,  but  I  do  tliink 
it  has  some  merit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
I  have  given  some  thought  to  It,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  him  that  I  would 
hf.ve  to  oppose  it,  because  It  would  prac- 
tically kill  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  If 
we  permit  com  to  be  planted  for  silage, 
it  is  entirely  possible  Uiat  a  farmer  could 
produce  enough  siiage  for  his  own  use 
and  plant  corn  on  the  side  and  sell  it. 

If  corn  for  silage  is  not  Included  as  a 
designated  feed  grain  under  the  proposed 
feed  grain  program,  it  will  remove  from 
the  historical  base  acreage  of  corn  ap- 
proximately 7  million  acres.  This  could 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  actu- 
ally diverted  from  corn  under  Uie  pro- 
gram of  at  least  1  million  acres.  It  Ls 
recognized  that  the  per  acre  feed  equiva- 
lent of  corn  utilized  for  sUage  is  equal  to 
or  greater  than  the  feed  value  of  an  acre 
of  corn  harvested  for  grain.  Moreover, 
if  com  for  silage  is  excluded  under  the 
program,  it  will  result  m  a  greater  acre- 
age of  corn  being  de>'oted  to  silage  since 
the  farmer  would  utilize  for  silage  any 
acreage  of  corn  on  the  farm  found  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  permitted  acreage. 
Without  all  corn  being  iiKluded  in  the 
program,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
hibit a  farmer  from  utilizing  excess  corn 
acreage  for  silage.  Furthermore,  if  corn 
for  silage  Is  removed  from  the  program, 
there  would  be  little,  if  any.  justification 
for  retaining  in  the  program  grain  sor- 
ghums used  for  silage. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  U  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  yield  further.  I  would 
say  that  there  are  a  great  many  farmers 
who  plant  15,  20,  or  40  acres  of  corn 
silage,  and  the  same  thing  is  tnie  with 
respect  to  sorghums.  Are  we  going  to 
cut  production  back  15.  20.  or  40  per- 
cent in  order  that  they  will  not  have  feed 
for  their  livestock? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Senators  is  about  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  will  take 
care  of  that  whole  situation.  He  stands 
over  there  with  a  most  benevolent  look 
on  his  face  and  holds  in  his  hand  a  most 
worthy  proposal.  Very  shortly  he  will 
offer  it.  and  every  Senator  will  vote  for 
it  and  the  bill 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I 
expect  to  support  the  Senator  from  BLen- 
tucky.  who  will  offer  the  amendment. 
I  did  not  know  that  he  was  going  to  ofler 
it.  I  trust  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  not  oppose  it  vigorously. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RxcosD  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  in  justification  of 
a  price  support  increase  on  soybeans. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

JxmrnrtCATtom  worn.  Pxics  SorroBT  Incxzasx  on 

Soybeans 

Incrcaard  lr»«l  of  prtc«  support  on  Boy- 
bMUDS  ta  Juatlfled  on  tbe  following  bmmim: 

DenuLCd  for  aoybeans  mna  UmIt  Mid  prod- 
ucts has  exjMuuled  rapidly  in  Doth  dooMsttc 


and  foreign  marketB  In  recent  years.  As  ex- 
ample, the  domestic  ocnrumptlon  of  aoy. 
bean  oil  during  the  p««t  6  years  has  tn- 
cisa—d  at  the  rate  Off  197  million  pounda  per 
yesu-.  There  la  every  evidence  to  expect  con- 
tinued Increaae  in  thla  domeetlc  market. 
Uluwlse.  exporta  of  both  bcajia  and  oil  have 
climbed  rapidly  and  can  be  expected  to  at 
leaat  equal  the  rate  of  Increaae  of  recent 
years.  If  not  surpass  It 

There  are  persistent  reports  that  the  Chl- 
neac  bean  production  will  dmp  hharply  this 
year.  If  these  reports  proTe  true.  China's 
share  of  the  world  bean  and  oU  market  v.iu 
be  available  to  uthor  expurtlug  countries.  As 
one  of  the  leading  exporters,  the  United 
Sta**s  will  share  in   that  increased  demand 

The  strength  In  the  m;\rket  of  soybeans 
Is  lndlcat«d  by  the  very  high  lerel  of  price* 
for  beans.  Kven  last  fall,  during  the  peek 
harveet  months,  soybean  prlcee  to  farmers 
were  well  abovp  tiie  support  level.  In  fact. 
s'.n-e  thr  Kore.in  Uluatlon.  the  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  has  averaged  $2.20  pi-r 
buRhel 

As  of  October  1.  1900.  total  stocks  of  soy- 
beans were  ot.Iy  24  million  bushels — less 
than  a  weeks'  supply — and  only  4  percent 
of  our  annual  production 

It  la  dlfUcuU  to  understand  the  concern 
expressed  by  some  with  regard  to  Increaaed 
production  of  soytieaag.  If  we  are  to  move 
In  the  dlre<.tlon  of  using  our  food  and  fiber 
abundance  and  the  productive  grenlus  of  the 
Amerlc.in  farmer  as  a  part  of  our  for^gn 
policy — In  a  food  for  peace  and  freedom 
program — there  will  be  greater  need  for  edi- 
ble vegetable  olla.  These  are  essential  and 
welcomed  dietary  supplements  to  wheat. 
rice,  dried  milk.  etc.  We  believe  there  Is 
great  opportunity  In  using  addlUonal  soy- 
bean production  at  home.  In  dollar  markets 
overseaa.  and  for  the  needy  both  here  and 
^road  Kven  If  thU  were  not  troe.  and  as. 
buniiiiK  bean  production  this  oomlng  year 
should  result  In  supppllcs  above  demand, 
the  Goveriunent  costs  of  haiuUlng  and  stor- 
age per  acre  output  are  considerably  less 
for  beaiM  than  for  corn  or  other  feed  grains 
Furthermore.  If  the  price  support  level  on 
corn  la  Increased,  as  this  bill  would  con- 
template, with  no  Increaae  In  the  bean  price, 
we  could  expect  a  reduction  In  bean  pro- 
duction. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFWCKR.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  wfU  oe 
sUted. 

The  L^oisLATivi  Cleul  On  page  t. 
between  lines  20  and  21,  It  is  proposed 
to  Insert  the  foUowiz^: 

(d)  The  producers  on  any  farm  may 
elecV- 

(A)  to  increaae  the  reduction  of  com  and 
grain  aorghoms  under  clatise  (l)  of  sub- 
section  (b)    to  einy  acreage  up  to  ao  acrea, 


(B>  to  increaae  the  reduction  of  noacon- 
servlng  crops  under  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  the  acreage  devoted  to  soil  and 
water  conserving  uses  and  withdrawn  from 
crop  production  or  grazing  under  clause  (4i 
of  subsection  (b)  to  the  amount  of  the  total 
feed  grain  reduction 

Producers  electing  to  make  an  additional 
reduction  of  com  and  grain  aorgbums  acre- 
age under  this  subeectlon  shsOl  be  cnUUed 
for  the  number  of  acres  of  each  oommodlty 
repreeented  In  such  additional  reduction  over 
thj  number  of  acrea  of  such  cotmuodlty 
represented  In  the  required  reduction  to  ad- 
dlUonal payments  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  subsection  (c) .  The  additional  reduction 
provided  for  by  this  subsection  etiall  not  be 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support. 

Mr.  COOPER  EarUer  today  I  dis- 
cussed the  purpose  of  my  amendment.    I 
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will  repeat  my  statement.  The  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  seeks  to  secure  a  30 
i>ercent  reduction  In  tbe  acreage  which 
has  been  used  for  feed  grain  production. 
j'hp  amendment  I  have  offered  ofmoems 
.small  farms  which  have  20  acres  or  le« 
in  com  and  grain  sorghums:  to  a  smaller 
decree  it  affects  farms  having  up  to  66 
.icies  of  com  and  grain  sorghums.  In 
addition  to  the  30  percent  reduction 
Mhich  is  required  under  the  bill,  these 
f  Hi-mers  would  be  authorized  to  withdraw 
from  production  up  to  20  acres  of  com 
and  grain  sorghums,  all  under  the  same 
conditions  as  provided  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  amendment  would 
i>ermit  a  farmer  to  have  20  acrea  outside 
the  com  allotment  quotas,  and  tbe  same 
with  respect  to  sorghums,  for  silage  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  COOPER  Suppose  a  farmer  has 
a  history  which  shows  that  for  1969  and 
1900  he  bad  20  acres  in  com  or  sorghum. 
Under  the  bill  he  would  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  from  production  30  percent 
of  tlie  20  acres,  or  6  acres.  I  pointed  out 
yesterday  that  one-half  of  tbe  com 
farmers  in  the  United  States  produce 
corn  on  20  acres  or  less.  It  might  not  be 
economical  for  these  smaller  farmers  to 
withdraw  only  the  30  percent.  My 
amendment  would  pennlt  a  withdrawal 
of  the  full  20  acres.    It  Ls  not  mandatory. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  Is  one  of  the 
difficulties  we  nm  into  when  we  start 
dealing  with  farm  problems.  Many 
.small  farm  operators  are  seriously  hurt 
when  we  begin  to  apply  a  15  or  20  per- 
cent reduction.  I  would  like  to  get 
something  that  would  be  ot  assistance 
to  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  COOPER  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  do  thst.  SujKXMe  a  farmer 
had  15  acres  in  com  last  year.  Under 
the  bill,  he  could  withdraw  only  4Vi 
acres.  The  amendment  would  pennlt 
him  to  withdraw  his  15  acres,  if  he  de- 
.sired.  It  would  be  better  for  the  small 
farmer.  It  would  help  sectu%  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  bill,  and  that  Is  to 
induce  a  withdrawal  or  a  reduction  of 
acreage.  Otherwise  the  bill  cannot  be 
successful. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  If  it  should  be  adopted  It 
would  further  encourage  the  curtafl- 
ment  of  grain  production.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  COOPER.  It  would,  without  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  small  farmers 
could  take  out  up  to  20  acres  and  partic- 
ipate in  the  payment  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  any  producer 
to  Increase  the  com  or  grain  sorgbum 
aci-eage  retired  by  him  imder  the  blU  to 
20  acres. 

This  amendment  was  recommended 
by  Senator  Coopik  in  his  individual 
\  iews  accompanying  the  committee  re- 
ix)rt.  It  would  increase  the  benefits  of 
the  program  to  farmers  who  mii^t  oth- 
erwise be  required  to  retire  two  or  three 
acres,  or  some  other  small  number  ot 
acres,  in  order  to  obtain  price  support. 
It  probably  would  be  easier  both  fmr  th* 


farmer  and  the  Department  in  adminis- 
tering the  act  if  the  more  substantial 
area  of  20  acres  were  to  be  retired. 

I  have  considered  the  amendmmt,  and 
I  have  discussed  it  with  a  few  members 
of  the  committee.  I  offer  no  objection  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  order  that  I  may 
clearly  understand  the  amendment  I 
should  like  to  ask  one  question.  In  the 
Instance  of  a  farmer  having  30  acres, 
would  he  be  able  to  retire  20  of  those  30 
acres,  or  would  the  amendment  apply 
only  to  acres  of  farmers  who  have  20 
acres  or  less? 

Mr.  CXXDPER.  He  could  retire  20 
acres. 

Mr.  ELUENDKR.     Up  to  20  acres. 

Mr.  GOOFIER.  It  would  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  1,000  acres, 
or  even  100  acres.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  a  fanner  to  have  less  than  67 
acres  before  the  amendment  would  ap- 
ply. Suiq?ose  a  farmer  had  50  acres  of 
com.  Under  the  bill,  he  could  withdraw 
15  acres.  Under  my  amendment  he 
could  withdraw  5  additional  acres  and 
obtain  the  same  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram for  doing  so.  However,  the  amend- 
ment is  of  greatest  value  to  the  farmer 
who  has  only  15  or  20  acres  of  corn,  and 
wants  to  put  the  whole  field  in  grass  this 
year,  growing  no  com,  as  many  of  them 
did  under  the  stM  bank.  That  will  also 
make  the  program  much  easier  to  ad- 
minister. 

Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  8CHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  point 
something  out  with  respect  to  the  his- 
tory of  wheat  production.  In  that  re- 
spect we  allowed  15  acres  of  wheat  to  be 
produced.  We  foimd  throughout  the 
country  that  we  were  getting  land  and 
farms  going  up  and  pyramiding  and  ac- 
eeloratlng  15-acre  tracts.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  the  15-acre 
tracts  are  producing  in  the  aggregat^e  be- 
tween 500  million  and  600  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  a  year.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  Would  the  amendment  per- 
mit, frmn  a  historical  standpoint,  a 
tyiiTiimiim  or  a  maximum  of  20  acres, 
whichever  the  owner  elected? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  I  beUeve  this 
would  cure  the  fault  the  Senator  finds 
with  the  wheat  program.  Instead  of 
permitting  a  grower  to  raise  15  acres,  as 
under  the  wheat  program,  the  amend- 
ment would  i>ennit  him  to  withdraw  the 
full  amount,  up  to  20  acres. 

I  gave  my  example  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Suppose  a  farmer  has  20  acres  which  he 
planted  last  year  in  com  or  sorghum. 
Under  the  provision  of  the  bill  which 
came  before  the  committee,  he  could 
withdraw  only  6  acres.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  much  inducement  to  him  to  be 
able  to  withdraw  6  acres  from  produc- 
tion. The  amendment  will  permit  him 
to  withdraw  the  entire  20  acres  from 
production. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  It  is  only  with  ref- 
erence to  withdrawal?  It  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  grow  any  more  ? 

Mr.  COOPER.    It  is  for  withdrawal. 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  thank  tbe  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  sunendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  things  which  ought  to  be  said 
about  the  bill  in  its  relation  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  task  force.  There 
were  a  number  of  task  forces.  I  must 
confess  to  some  bewilderment  concern- 
ing the  recommendations  which  the  task 
force  made.  I  hope  no  one  will  feel  that 
I  am  intruding  with  any  kind  of  parti- 
san or  political  note,  but  I  must  edways 
go  back  to  the  Gospel  and  Scripture. 

Since  this  is  the  administration's  first 
farm  bill,  I  have  no  other  way  of  meas- 
uring promise  and  performance  than  to 
go  back  and  see  what  the  promises  were 
which  were  made  last  year. 

In  the  platform  of  the  New  Frontier, 
there  appeared  a  statement  which,  of 
course,  distressed  me  somewhat  last 
year.  Probably  it  does  not  distress  me 
quite  so  much  now.    However,  I  quote  it: 

Unimaginative,  outmoded  Republican  pol- 
icies which  failed  to  use  these  productive 
capacities  of  our  farms  have  been  immensely 
costly  to  our  Nation.  They  can  and  will  be 
changed.  We  repudiate  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration of  the  soil  bank  program  which 
has  emphasized  the  retirement  of  whole 
farm  units,  and  we  pledge  an  orderly  land 
retirement  and  conservation  program. 

An  administration  task  force  was 
created.  It  consisted  of  three  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  I  know  fairly  well. 
The  three  men  were  J.  N.  Efferson, 
Lauren  Soth,  and  Jesse  W.  Tapp.  I  re- 
call when  Mr.  Tapp  was  in  Government. 
I  have  always  esteemed  him  as  a  very 
distinguished,  knowledgeable  citizen,  a 
man  of  real  discernment  and  analytical 
power. 

In  the  report  of  that  task  force  set 
up  by  the  administration  th^e  was  this 
statement: 

We  believe  the  most  practical  way  to  deal 
with  the  grain  surplus  la  to  undertake  a 
greatly  expanded  land  retirement  program. 
We  believe  it  would  be  unwise  to  raise  price 
supports  on  wheat  and  com  under  present 
circumstances.  This  would  increaae  the 
problem  of  getting  production  in  line  with 
markets  and  would  increaae  surplus  ac- 
cumulation. 

That  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
task  force.  They  said  it  would  be  im- 
wise  to  increase  price  supports  on  wheat 
and  com.  So  here  is  a  very  competent 
task  force  telling  us  it  is  unwise  to  do 
what  is  being  done  in  the  bill.  On  the 
theory  that  they  are  very  discerning  and 
comprehending  people,  who  want  to 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingiiished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  EttRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  causes  me  to  split  an  infini- 
tive, but  I  will  yield  just  the  same. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sorry.  However, 
so  many  infinitives  have  already  been 
split  that  this  one  will  not  be  noticed. 

Was  this  task  force  report  made  be- 
fore or  after  the  election? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  was  made 
after  the  election.    I  do  not  know  at  this 
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date,  particularly,  but  I  hav«  a  copy  of 
the  task  force  report  before  me;  and 
since  such  reports  have  a  way  of  be- 
comint  lost,  I  sball  place  tt  In  the  Rxc- 
oio  aa  a  part  of  my  remarlcs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  task  force  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  That  will 
make  up  for  the  sp\\t  Infinitive. 

Thwe   being   no   objection,   the   task 
force  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRD.  as  follows: 
KxT      EucMzim     or     thk      Aoucultukai. 

SXrUATION 

FAUf  paooucnoM  rmospccrs 

Under  present  Federal  agricultural  pro- 
graow,  with  average  weather,  total  farm 
output  probably  will  continue  to  rise  at  a 
faster  rate  than  market  outlets.  This  means 
that  with  no  change  In  programs,  the  United 
States  wUl  continue  to  accumulate  sur- 
pluses. The  net  cost  at  Federal  farm  price 
supports,  storage  and  disposal  programs 
probably  will  remain  In  the  range  of  recent 
years—  $2  to  94  bUIlon. 

The  overproduction  of  grain  is  the  center 
of  the  farm  surplus  problem — affecting  most 
of  American  agrteulture  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly. During  the  current  marketing  year, 
the  Nation  is  adding  400  million  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  carryover,  and  this  rate  of  ac- 
cumulation probably  will  continue.  For 
com  and  other  feed  grains,  there  are  price 
supports  but  no  production  restrictions. 
Other  major  commodities  appear  to  be  com- 
ing into  better  baiancs  between  production 
and  market  outlets,  but  the  grain  situation 
Is  becoming  unmanageakle. 

If  the  grain  surplus  Is  not  brought  under 
control  soon.  It  will  spill  rapidly  Into  the 
livestock  Industries,  resulting  In  expansion 
of  meat,  dairy  products,  and  poiiltry  prod- 
ucts and  sharply  lower  prices  and  net  In- 
eomea  for  the  producers  of  these  products. 
The  livestock  Industries  are  In  fairly  good 
balance  now.  primarily  because  of  the  Oov- 
emment  programs  which  hold  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  off  the  market. 

paospacrrvx  dkmano 

Szpanslon  of  the  dooMstlc  market  for  f«rm 
products  will  be  limited  largely  to  growth 
of  jxjpulaUon.  There  will  be  more  heavy 
eating  teenagers  in  the  popxilatlon  In  1965 
but  also  more  people  la  old  age  groups.  The 
effects  of  changes  In  age  groupe  wlU  be 
largely  offsetting.  If  enusumer  Income  grows 
at  about  the  same  rmt«  as  In  the  106O's.  per 
capiu  disposable  IncoairS  In  1B65  wlU  be  10 
to  15  percent  above  the  1060  level.  How- 
ever, this  Increase  in  Income  would  have  rel- 
atively little  effect  on  tb«  per  capita  demand 
for  food. 

We  can  see  little  possibility  of  substantial 
expansion  In  export  markets.  Svery  effort 
should  be  ornde  to  Increase  the  use  of  our 
surplus  food  In  hungry  countries  by  special 
programs  and  by  commercial  exports,  but 
It  would  be  unreallBtle  to  look  to  foreign 
disposal  as  a  solutkn  for  the  farm  surplus 
problem. 

Distribution  of  food  surpluses  u>  needy 
people  in  this  country  also  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way  {Ktsslble.  but  the  ex- 
pansion In  the  total  market  for  food  from 
this  source  Is  not  likely  to  be  great. 

BALANCX    BrrWCZIf    FSUUUCTION    AND     M.^KKETS 

If  present  programs  are  unchanged,  we 
expect  a  further  decline  tn  net  Income  of 
commercial  farmer*  in  the  next  6  years 
Oross  Income  to  ccsBmerclal  agriculture  will 
Increaee  slightly,  as  a  result  of  larger  volume 
at  approximately  tike  same  level  of  ivlces. 
However,  costs  of  production  undoubtedly 
Will  continue  to  rise,  so  net  Income  wUl 
continue  to  drift  downward,  although  not 
drastlcalTy  so  long  as  present  programs  are 
maintained. 


ADJusTMxmr  IN  KuMSEBe  op  r*KMS 

The  number  of  commercial  farms  Is  not 
likely  to  change  greatly  In  the  next  5  years. 
The  Income  squeeae  Is  not  so  great  as  to 
cause  a  rapid  reduction  In  the  number  of 
commercial  farms  The  number  of  farms 
with  gross  sales  above  $2,500  has  held  ap- 
proximately steady  for  the  last  decade,  and 
the  reduction  has  been  In  nonconunercl.il 
farms  of  low  productivity  and  low  Income. 

The  decline  In  total  number  of  farms  and 
number  of  people  In  farmiiig  wKI  continue  in 
the  next  5  years  under  present  programs 
The  speed  of  this  movement  will  depend 
largely  on  the  rate  of  economic  j^rowth  for 
the  economy  a.4  a  whole  and  on  the  level  of 
employment.  If  the  rate  of  unemployment 
continues  above  6  percent,  we  expect  a  slow- 
ing down  in  the  rate  of  aKricuJturiil  ad- 
justment. becau.se  nonfarm  Jobs  will  not  be 
available  for  farm  f>eopie 

Income  to  taxm  families  from  non.igrlciil- 
tural  sources  has  bo>'ome  liicre.t.slriKly  Lmp<jr- 
tant  In  recent  years  About  one-third  of  the 
total  net  income  of  the  farm  population 
came  from  nonfarm  st^urces  In  1959  This 
nonfarm  Income  of  farm  people  will  be  under 
pressirre  unless  the  economic  growth  rate  Is 
Increased 

SHOar-BUN    POLICIES 

We  believe  the  most  practical  way  to  deal 
with  the  grain  surplus  is  to  undertake  a 
greaUy  expanded  land  retirement  program 
This  land  would  be  removed  from  produc- 
tion of  any  crop  for  market  or  for  livestock 
feed  or  pasture.  Nothing  can  be  done  about 
the  1961  wheat  crop,  since  most  of  tt  Is 
planted,  but  plans  should  be  made  to  ad- 
Just  plantings  In   the   fall  of    1961 

Participation  In  the  land  retirement  pro- 
gram at  some  minimum  level  should  be  a 
condition  for  receiving  price  support  or  other 
benefits  from  farm  programs  lAnd  retired 
from  cotton,  whe.it.  and  other  crops 
with  acreage  alloLmenu  should  lie  placed  In 
the  conservation  reserve 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  retire  a  con- 
siderable acreage  of  land  that  has  been  plant- 
ed to  feed  grains  In  recent  years.  We  t>eUeve 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  payments  for 
land  retirement  In  1041  would  be  partly  off- 
set in  the  Government  budget  In  subsequent 
years  by  lower  costs  for  price  supports  and 
storage.  Land  retirement  costs  will  be  high, 
but  the  more  money  spent  on  this  program, 
the  lower  the  costs  for  price  supports.  dU- 
poaal,  and  storage.  And  these  expenditures 
for  land  retirement  would  be  moving  agri- 
culture in  the  direction  of  long-run  ad- 
justment. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  curtail  Oov- 
emment  programs  that  are  tending  to  In- 
crease production  of  farm  products  For  ex- 
ample, the  %V>0  million  agricultural  con- 
eerratlon  payments  might  well  be  used  as 
part  of  the  fund  for  land  retirement,  instead 
of  for  enlarging  the  productive  cap.icity  of 
agriculture.  Land  reclamatiou  and  other 
programs  increasing  land  in  cultivation 
should  be  ctir tailed. 

We  believe  It  would  be  unwise  to  raise 
price  supports  for  wheat  and  corn  ur»der 
present  circumstances.  This  would  in- 
crease the  problem  of  getting  production 
Into  line  wltth  markets  and  would  increiute 
surplus  accumulation.  The  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  restraining  production 
of  grains. 

Cotton  and  rice  are  also  In  surplus,  but 
the  maladjustment  of  supply  and  demand  Is 
not  as  serious  as  for  wheat  and  feed  grains 
The  market  position  of  these  commodities 
would  be  Improved  by  a  general  land  re- 
tirement program.  We  believe  the  general 
level  of  dairy  price  supports  should  be  un- 
changed for  the  next  year  and  that  sur- 
plus accumulation  at  Lhis  support  level 
would  not  be  excessive 

In  onr  Judgment,  fanners  would  be  un- 
likely to  support  rigid  supply  control  pro- 
grams at   tbts   Ume.     We  beUeve,   however, 


that   they   would   support   a   comprehensive 
land  retirement  program. 

LOMO-aANOI     POUOXS 

These  recommendations  for  action  In  lOSl 
would  fit  in  with  a  lr>ng-rang«  poucy  of 
land  reUrement.  In  this  long-range  pro- 
gram, the  emphasis  should  be  on  retiring 
whole  farms  so  as  to  get  a  better  adjustment 
of  manpower  and  land  reeources  In  Amer- 
ican agriculture 

We  believe  the  programs  for  depressed 
areas  should  Include  some  marginal  aretts 
of  agriculture.  The  present  rural  develop- 
ment program  could  well  be  expanded  to 
help  Increase  the  earning  power  of  many 
people  whi>  are  now  earning  Uttle  In  agri- 
culture 

We  repent,  however,  that  long-term  agri- 
cultural adjustment  depends  largely  on  the 
achievement  of  a  vigorous  rate  of  growth 
for  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  the  avail- 
ability of  nonfarm  Jobs. 

J     N.    ErmnoN 

I.AUaXN    80TH. 

JmsB  W    Tapp. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
RxcoRD  another  task  force  report  to  the 
President  on  a  wheat  program  for  the 
1960's:  and  also  a  8tat«ment  made  by 
Charles  B.  Shuman.  presklent  of  the 
American  Parm  Bureau  Federation,  at 
the  farm  conference  held  on  January  26 
by  the  agricultural  subcommittee.  I  ask 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
RxcoRD,  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recorb,  as  follows : 

A  Wheat  Psockam  ros  rax  lMO"s 

BtTMMART 

Under  the  proposed  wheat  prof^ram: 

1    The    Increase    In    CCC    stocks   of   wheat 

would   be  sUjpped.   and   a   Arm   timetable  of 

carryover  reduction  established 
a    Treasury   costs   of   the   wheat   program. 

now    near   SI    bUllon    each    year,    would    be 

redu'^ed  by  nearly  one- half. 

3  Feed  grain  prodvicUon  would  be  reduced 
by  4  to  6  million  tons  per  year,  and  the  coat 
of  the  feed  grain  program  would  be  reduced 
accordingly 

4  Farm  Income  would  be  Increased. 

5  The  national  marketing  quota  would  be 
apportioned  equitably  among  all  regions  end 
growers  under  uniform  procedures 

6  A  protfram  to  place  land  In  conservation 
use,  similar  to  programs  proposed  for  feed 
grains,  would  be  established  for  wheat. 

urrmooucnoN 

This  is  a  report  of  a  committee  named  by 
SenaUir  Kennedy  Octot)er  20.  1960.  "to 
formulate  a  national  wheat  program 
whlrh  cin  be  made  fully  effective  next  year." 
The  committee  worked  largely  within  a 
framework  of  proposals  made  or  endorsed  by 
Senator  Kennedy  In  the  86th  Congress,  and 
by  other  Senators  and  Congreesmen  These 
are  Imv.A  chiefly  In  .S  3159  of  the  86tti 
Congress. 

Tl;e  rommlttee  was  asked  to  consider  thoee 
proposals,  together  with  those  of  a  number 
of  farm  (a-ganlsations.  and  to  spell  out  In 
as  much  detail  as  necessary,  the  blueprint 
of  an  effective,  operating  program  The  re- 
port indicates  legislative  and  administrative 
changes  needed  lo  put  a  sound  wheat  pro- 
gram into  operation  It  provides  also  a  de- 
scription of  the  operating  mechanics  of  the 
program,  and  shows  comparisons  with  the 
present  program. 

The  need  for  change  In  the  wheat  program 
has  been  apparent  for  several  years.  Pro- 
posed leglslaUon  has  failed  to  pass,  however 
and  stocks  of  wheat  and  other  grains  owned 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  have  grown  year 
by    year.     Farm    Incomes   have   declined    or 
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remained  at  relatively  low  levels.  Wheat 
stocks  may  exceed  1.9  billion  bushels  by  tbs 
time  a  new  program  oould  beoom*  effective 
for  the  crop  to  be  harvested  la  196S.    Feed 

){niiu  stocks  may  be  near  3  billion  bushels 
when  harvest  of  the  1061  crop  h«ig1ns  Farm 
piU-e.s  In  1961  will  remain  near  longtime 
low.n  unless  present  trends  are  reversed. 
F.iced  with  those  conditions,  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers  agree  on  the  need  for 
a  new  farm  policy.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  groups  can  also  agree  on  the  ele- 
nionus  of  sound  national  farm  policies  and 
pr^jgr.ims  for  Uie  19(J0'«. 

AIMING     or     ACBICtLTUBAL     LEGISLATION — ISSl 

P.iKsage  of  wheat  legislation  early  In  the 
87th  Congees  Is  essential.  Under  present 
i.tw,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  pro- 
clHim  the  wheat  marketing  quota  by  May  15 
of  the  year  preceding  harvest  of  the  crop  to 
\^hich  tlie  quota  applies.  This  Is  followed 
by  announcement  of  acreage  allotments  and 
l>iu'e  support  levels,  and  by  a  national  ref- 
erendum. Wheat  legislation  should  be 
p.kssed  by  May  15,  1061.  to  be  effective  for 
\'j62  crop  wheat  with  minimum  Interferenoe 
wiih  farm  operations.  However,  If  new  leg- 
islation were  passed  by  August,  it  could  ap- 
ply to  1962  crop  wheat.  If  the  August  dead- 
line were  nut  met.  wheat  stocks  nUght  climb 
I  i  1^  billion  bushels  by  1063. 

Production  of  feed  grains  is  closely  re- 
l.ited  to  wheat  production;  the  two  are 
tn.ieparable  from  the  starulpolnt  of  public 
])  ilicy  Much  of  the  difficulty  In  farm  pro- 
grams the  past  decade  has  resulted  from 
iHilure  to  prevent  land  taken  out  of  wheat 
from  being  planted  to  other  crops,  chiefly 
feed  grains.  Passage  of  feed-grain  legls- 
lution  early  In  1061  is  perhaps  as  Important 
as  early  approval  of  a  new  wheat  program. 
Ktrlous  consideration  should  be  given  either 
to  establishment  by  new  legislation  of  a 
land  retirement  program  for  feed  grains  In 
the  late  winter,  or  to  full  use  of  present 
administrative  authority  to  reduce  feed- 
grain  plantings  in  1061.  Addition  of  C  to 
B  nUlIlon  tons  of  feed  grains  to  stocks  from 
the  1961  crop  might  thiu  be  avoided. 

DO Mt. STIC    AND    INTOIMATIONAL    POOB    BISTSIBV- 
TIOM    PSOCSAMS 

Before  further  restrictions  on  agricultural 
production  are  accepted  as  national  policy. 
elTorts  should  be  underway  to  expand  food 
Consumption  among  low-income  people  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  define  our  own 
food  reserve  needs  for  national  sectulty. 
Neither  a  f^rm  schedule  of  productioo  re- 
quirements not  a  timetable  of  reductions  In 
grain  stocks  can  be  eetabllshed  until  these 
important  responsibilities   are   ful&lled. 

inie  American  people  and  friendly  forelf n 
I.  at  Ions  have  been  assured  that  the  new 
administration  would  apply  food  distribu- 
tion programs  sympathetically  and  wisely,' 
that  the  International  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram would  be  administered  vigorously,  that 
food  reserves  for  civil  emergencies  at  home 
would  be  studied  and  proposed,  and  that 
eJTorts  to  establish  food  reserves  for  friendly 
n.itions  through  the  United  Nations  would  be 
accelerated. 

The  quantity  of  annual  marketings  of 
wheat,  the  extent  of  land  retirement  needed 
to  reduce  feed  grain  output,  and  the  rate 
of  reductions  In  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
r.itlon  (CCC)  stocks  depend  heavily  on  ded- 
5,ior,s  In  these  matter*.  Once  utUixation  of 
our  abundant  food  supplies  liat  been  pushed 
to  the  limits  of  the  public  interest  at  home 
:ind  abroad,  reductions  In  annual  produc- 
tion could  be  reconunended  with  a  clear 
Conscience. 

A   N.tTKtNAL  SCAaKFTQCC  <|tK>T*   POK  WKKST 

The  national  marketing  quota  for  wlMat 
under  existing  law  is,  in  practice,  all  that 

cun  be  produced  on  the  statutory  55-mllllon- 
acre  national  allotment.  But  that  statutory 
marketing    quota    is   supplemented  by   pro- 


duction from  about  4  million  acres  planted 
in  excess  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
under  an  exemption  granted  in  the  existing 
tew.  Under  present  conditions,  about  1,250 
million  bushels  of  wheat  are  expected  to  be 
produced  each  year.  From  100  million  to 
360  million  bushels  will  be  added  to  CCC 
stocks  each  year  under  the  existing  program. 
Budget  costs  will  rise  accordingly  until  the 
program  Is  changed. 

The  commitment  to  support  the  price  of 
all  that  can  l>e  produced  on  an  excessive 
acreage  allotment  Js  a  serious  weakness  In 
the  wheat  program.  It  requires  CCC  to  add 
to  Its  stocks  In  most  years  In  order  to  meet 
Its  price  support  obligations. 

Tiit  principal  provision  in  the  proposed 
Wheat  Marketing  Act  of  1960  of  the  86th 
Congress,  and  the  major  proposal  in  this 
report,  is  to  terminate  the  open-end  price 
support  commitment  of  presen*  law  and  to 
support  the  price  only  of  a  stated  volume 
of  wheat  marketed  in  any  year.  .A  second 
major  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  set  the  national  marketing 
quota  somewhat  below  annual  disappearance 
so  long  as  excessive  wheat  stocks  exist,  per- 
nUttlng  wheat  to  be  removed  from  CCC  in- 
ventories at  a  price  level  to  be  entabllshed 
tjy  Congress  The  CCC  sale  price  would 
b2come,  in  effect,  the  level  of  price  support 
for  wheat. 

These  key  changes  would  introduce  sig- 
nificant budgetary  control  into  a  program 
which  is  not  now  subject  to  such  control, 
and  in  which  budget  e^flmates  have  been 
notably  Inexact. 

Subject  to  a  decision  that  It  will  be  In  the 
national  Interest  to  reduce  wheat  stocks  at 
a  different  rate,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  national  marketing  quota  be  set 
Initially  at  a  level  which  would  permit  a  net 
redaction  In  CCC  stocks  of  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  and  100  million  bushels 
in  each  subsequent  year,  so  long  as  stocks 
arc  excessive. 

Thus,  the  national  wheat  requirement  for 
prUnary  use,  or  the  national  marketing 
quota,  would  l>e  the  number  of  bushels 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  u.sed  as 
human  food  in  the  United  States  each  year 
(Including  meml>er8  of  the  Armed  Forces 
outside  the  United  StPtes),  plus  the  amount 
to  l>e  exported  either  as  wheat  or  wheat 
products  during  the  year  under  all  export 
progrants.  lees  150  million  btishels  (later  100 
million)  which  would  come  from  CCC  stocks. 
If  total  disappearance  of  U.S.  wheat  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program  was  equal  to  1060- 
01  disappearance,  the  wheat  situation  would 
be  as  shown  in  coiunui  1  of  the  example 
below.  A  smaller  estimated  disappearance 
would  require  a  smaller  national  marketing 
quota,  as  In  column  2  of  the  example. 

Producers  would  receive  certificates  to 
market  BOO  million  bushels  the  first  year, 
and  B60  million  bushels  in  subsequent  years 
for  milling  and  export,  even  though  the  two 
tises  required  1,050  million  bushels.  The 
remainder  would  come  from  limited  release 
of  CCC  stocks  into  the  open  market  at  prices 
determined  according  to  criteria  established 
by  Congress, 

Example  1 
|In  millioo!:  of  bnsliels] 


Co!.  1 

Col.  2 

Ksttmated  dlsnprearance: 

Demestlc  tood 

150 
400 

.100 

Oasb  eiports 

loO 

Public  taw  ISO  and  all  olUrr 
exports  .  .    

350 

Total 

1,050 

1,000 

Bstimited  mpply: 

National  markcUac  quota 

CCC 

Me 

8S0 

150 

TotaL 

1,050 

1,000 

If  in  any  year  the  disi^apearanoe  of  wbeat 
for  domestic  food  and  exports  exceeded  the 
Secretary's  estimate,  CCC  stocks  would  be 
reduced  by  more  than  was  expected.  If  dis- 
appearance fell  short  of  the  estimate,  stock 
reduction  would  fall  behind  schedule.  It 
would  appear  equitable  to  share  the  effects 
of  such  errors  between  wheat  producers  and 
the  public  In  subsequent  marketing  periods. 
Thus,  if  CCC  stoclu  were  reduced  by  aa 
much  as  200  million  bushels  in  the  first 
year,  or  by  150  million  bushels  in  a  later 
year,  the  national  marketing  quota  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  for  the  succeeding 
year  might  be  increased  by  half  the  excess. 
giving  producers  half  the  gain  from  the 
larger  sales  and  retaining  half  the  gain  for 
the  reduction  in  CCC  stocks. 

If  CCC  stock  reduction  fell  behind  sched- 
ule in  any  year  by  as  much  as  50  million 
bushels,  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
the  succeeding  year  might  be  reduced  by 
half  the  shortfall,  so  that  producers,  through 
reduced  marketings,  and  the  public,  through 
slower  stock  reduction,  would  share  the  bur- 
den of  unexpected  reductions  in  wheat  sales. 

The  program  would  not  depend  upon 
carryover  reduction  for  successful  operation. 
Once  wheat  carryover  was  down  to  normal, 
the  national  marketing  quota  would  be 
equal  to  expected  disappearance  for  food 
and  export.  Prices  would  l>e  stabilized 
through  buying  and  selling  by  CCC.  Great 
operational  flexibility  for  CCC  would  be  re- 
quired to  reduce  stocits  in  the  early  years  of 
the  program.  .Similar  flexibility  would  be 
needed  to  stabilize  and  support  prices  with- 
out accumulating  stocks  In  later  years.  E^s- 
tablishment  of  a  statutory  minimum  na- 
tional marketing  quota  comparable  to  the 
present  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment, in  place  of  a  marketing  quota  to  be 
determined  by  the  demand  for  wheat  and 
the  urgency  of  carryover  reduction  would 
seriously  hamper  CCC  Inventory  operations. 

ArFORTIOMMKNT    OF   THE    NATIONAL    MAXKETTKG 
QUOTA 

Under  present  law.  the  national  acreage 
allotment,  and  implicitly,  the  national  mar- 
keting quota,  are  apportioned  among  States, 
counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of  acreage 
history  in  the  preceding  10  years,  adjusted 
for  unusual  circumstances.  In  addition,  un- 
der a  1941  amendment  to  the  wheat  program, 
producers  with  allotments  less  than  15  acres 
may  harvest  wheat  from  as  much  as  15  acres 
and  market  It  without  penalty.  In  recent 
years,  this  provision  has  had  the  effect  of 
adding  4  million  acres  to  wheat  harvested 
and  ICX)  million  bushels  to  marketings  each 
year. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  committee  that 
wheat  produced  under  the  exemption  granted 
growers  with  small  acreages  was  grown  un- 
der the  law,  and  Is  a  legitimate  addition  to 
acreage  and  production  history.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  average  acreage  har- 
vested in  excess  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment In  the  3  years  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  the  new  program  but  not  more  than 
15  acres  per  farm,  be  added  to  the  national 
base  acreage  prior  to  apportionment  of  the 
national  marketing  quota.  In  this  way,  all 
marketing  rights  would  be  apportioned  under 
uniform  regulations,  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  present  program.  Producers 
now  planting  under  the  marketing  quota  ex- 
emption would  receive  about  the  same  creoUt 
for  wheat  acreage  history  as  would  producers 
now  subject  to  the  marketing  quota. 

The  committee  understands  from  prelimi- 
nary study  that  the  national  base  acreage 
would  l>e  increased  by  about  3  million  acres 
by  this  action,  and  that  the  share  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  which  would  be 
apportioned  to  farms  formerly  planting  un- 
der the  marlutlng  quota  exemption  would 
be  about  50  million  bushels  greater  than  if 
credit  had  not  been  given  for  previous  acre- 
age in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotments. 
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This  U  %  major  chAnge  from  the  provi- 
sions, but  not  the  effect  or  Intent  of  the 
Wheat  MarkeUng  Act  of  1000  There,  the 
national  marketing  quota  would  have  been 
apportioned  according  to  the  national  baae 
acreage,  excluding  plantings  under  the  ex- 
emptUin  In  recent  years,  weighted  by  nor- 
mal yields  Growers  who  had  been  planting 
In  excess  of  their  allotments  but  who  had 
base  acreages  less  than  15  acres,  won  id 
have  been  permitted  to  apply  for  an  in- 
crease in  their  base  acreage  and  niiiriietiMg 
quota  Marketing  under  this  provision 
would  have  been  In  addition  to  the  national 
m;u'ketmg  quota  for  primary  use  The 
effect  would  have  been  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  wheat  by  perhaps  40  to  70  million 
bushels  abne  the  primary  marketing  quou. 
and  to  slow  the  reduction  In  CCC  storks 
by  a  similar  quantity  each  year 

NORMAL    TIXLDS 

Normal  wheat  yields  have  been  est  ib- 
lUhed  In  most  counties  and  on  many 
farms.  In  the  past  they  have  served  us  a 
basis  for  soil  bank  payments,  and  for  com- 
putation of  penalties  for  wheat  planted  In 
excess  of  acreage  allotments.  Normal  yields 
would  assvune  new  Importance  In  a  bushel 
marketing  quota  program.  Base  acreage 
times  normal  yield,  reduced  by  a  factor  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  would  be- 
come the  State,  county,  and  farm  marketing 
quotas.  It  Is  recommended  that  normal 
yields  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  that  they 
be  revised  administratively  under  uniform 
regulations  where  Indicated,  Ui  assure  equi- 
table apportionment  of  National.  State, 
county,  and  farm  marketing  quotas 

WHEAT  IN  REI^TION  TO  rKZD  GRAINS  THE 
PLACE  or  LAND  Km>ZMEl«T  AND  CONSERVA- 
TION    IN     THE    WHEAT     ntOCRAM 

Just  prior  to  reactlTatlon  of  the  wheat 
acreage  allotment  program  for  1954  crop 
wheat,  about  80  mllllcxi  acres  were  planted 
to  wheat  each  year.  With  some  adjust- 
ments, this  is  the  national  wheat  base  acre- 
age of  nearly  82  million  acres. 

By  the  late  1950'8,  largely  because  of  acre- 
age allotments,  wheat  was  harvested  from 
only  49  to  50  million  acres  of  that  base, 
and  from  about  4  million  acres  tinder  the 
exemption  described  above.  The  remainder, 
near  30  million  acres,  was  chiefly  In  feed 
grains,  with  small  acreages  In  8oyt>ean.s, 
minor  crops,  and  siunmer  fallow 

Permitting  land  taken  out  of  wheat  to  be 
planted  to  other  crops  Indiscriminately  Is 
a  serious  weakness  in  the  present  program, 
one    which   ought  to   be   remedied 

The  national  marketing  quota  descrlt>ed 
above,  plus  100  million  bushels  to  be  used 
for  seed  and  to  maintain  present  levels  of 
wheat  feeding,  can  be  produced  on  45  mil- 
lion acres  In  the  early  106O's.  8  million 
acres  less  than  are  presently  used  In  wheat 
production.  Land  diverted  from  wheat 
would  be  used  to  produce  grains  for  feed 
In  the  absence  of  leglalatlon  preventing  It. 
At  least  10  percent  of  the  wheat  base  acre- 
age, the  equivalent  of  8  million  acres  now 
producing  wheat,  would  have  to  be  removed 
from  production  of  graliu  for  harvest  to 
avoid  Increasing  the  feed  grain  supply  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  In  wheat  market- 
ings. 

If  wheat  producers  were  required  to  reduce 
plantings  of  grain  crofM  by  30  percent  of 
their  base  acreage  aa  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving a  marketing  quota,  or  If  Incentive 
payments  were  offered  high  enough  to  at- 
tract that  amount  of  land  to  a  conservation 
use,  land  from  the  whMit  baae,  now  In  feed 
grains,  would  be  reduced  substantially  as 
Rhown  In  the  tabulation.  Such  a  program 
would  be  comparable  to  land- use  programs 
under  discussion  for  the  Com  Belt. 


Disposition  of  wheat  base  acreage 
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The  committee  believes  that  a  wheat  pro- 
gram which  woiilcl  not  wiirser\  the  feed- 
Kraln  situation  could  be  furmuliiietl  and  im- 
plemented without  <i  comparable  feed-grain 
program  Huwe\er  with  feed-grain  stocks 
excessive,  it  may  t>e  desirable  to  prup«>»e 
a  feed-grain  progr.iin  In  whKh  restjurce  use 
and  productlf)n  wovild  be  reduced  In  ir.idl- 
tlonal  feed-pr(xluclng  areas  by  amounts  sim- 
ilar to  the  reduction  In  grain  production 
proposed  here  for  speti.tllzetl  wheat-prcxluc- 
i.'ig  areas 

Corngrowers  arc  rightly  sensilUe  to  the 
poaslbility  of  turning  wheat  ;ands  to  feed 
production  It  would  require  not  unl>  a 
well-designed  whe.it  program,  but  al»<j  an 
intensive  educational  effort  to  assvire  them 
that  this  would  not  once  more  be  the  result 
of  changes  in  the  wheat  program  Simi- 
larly, wheat  producers  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  main  burden  of  reduction 
in  grain  output,  and  might  welcome  a  oom- 
p.irablc  program  in  corn  areas 

PAYMENT    roR    LAND    RETmEMCNT 

Under  the  proposed  Wheat  Marketing  Act 
of  I960,  pr'xlucerB  would  have  been  required 
to  reduce  crop  acreage  by  10  percent  of  their 
wheat  base  acreage  wlthotit  c<>mp>en8atlon. 
and  an  additional  10  percent  for  compensa- 
tion if  funds  were  available 

If  compensation  under  the  land  conserva- 
tion program  were  equal  to  50  or  60  percent 
of  grn«8  value  of  crops  per  acre,  the  increase 
In  wheat  prices  needed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate return  t"  farm  pn^ducers  throvigh  the 
market  would  be  smaller 

WHEAT    PRICt.S    AND    INCOME    rR< .  M    WHEAT 
PRODUCTION 

Immediate  step*  should  be  taken  to  define 
parity  income  in  concrete  terms  Once  de- 
rtned.  It  should  be  achieved  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Wheat  prices  near  100  percent  of  parity 
( now  %2  35  per  bushel  i  were  the  goal  of  pro- 
posed legislation  early  In  U»60  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  prices  at  which 
meat  will  be  supported  in  the  next  several 
vears  be  established  at  levels  which  will 
mi^>Bt  neiirly  reach  parity  of  Income. 

This  is  Illustrated  for  a  160-acre  farm, 
which  prior  to  1953,  planted  \2Q  acres  of 
wheat  and  fallowed  40  acres  Since  1955.  this 
farm  would  have  had  a  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment of  80  acres  1600  bushels  of  wheat 
would  have  been  produced  and  1.47i  bushels 
marketed.  40  swrres  would  have  been  In  fal- 
low and  40  acres  In  .sorghum  grain,  produc- 
ing 80<J  bushels 

Under  the  proposed  program  for  1962.  this 
farm  would  have  a  marketing  quota  of  1.148 
bushels,  and  would  continue  to  use  128 
bushels  for  feed  and  seed.  These  amounts 
could  be  produced  on  62  acres  Thirty-four 
acres  in  grain  sorghum  would  complete  the 
cropping  program.  Land  In  crops  would  be 
reduced  by  24  acres,  or  by  20  percent.  If 
compensation  of  tl6  an  acre  were  paid  on 
only  half  that  acreage,  and  the  wheat  price 
Increased  to  92.25  per  bushel,  comparative 
Incomes  would  be  as  shown  In  the  example. 
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If  ronipensaiion  for  placing  land  In  a  con- 
."tervatlon  use  were  paid  on  the  full  24  acres 
lit  a  slightly  higher  rate  of  $18  per  acre,  net 
farm  tiiconir  could  be  raised  with  a  smaller 
whe.it    price   increase 

The  commit  tee  recommends  that  if  it  i.s 
fi>und  to  be  appropriate  to  Increase  wheal 
prices  subntaiitlally.  payment  should  be 
ma<le  for  only  part  of  the  land  taken  out  fif 
production  If  full  payment  Is  made,  stjme 
limits  should  be  set  on  the  amount  of  any 
f.irm  which  could  be  contracted  for  com- 
pensation 

With  the  price  at  the  level  specified  In  the 
example  the  exp<irt  subsidy  would  Increase 
from  80  rents  to  ab'iut  11  10  per  bushel  The 
c<«t  of  wheat  for  food  would  Increase  about 
seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  1  pound  loaf  of 
breail 

The  committee  recognizes  that  these  two 
factors  Would  raise  Important  objections  to 
a  large  price  Increase  A  more  modest  price 
goal  would  minimize  these  objections,  while 
increasing  the  need  for  compensation  to 
avoid   ;»   further  decline   In   farm   Income 

TREASLTIT    CO«T8 

The  ctwt  of  the  present  wheat  program 
Is  about  II  billion  a  year.  The  propoaed 
program,  either  with  large  land  use  pay- 
ments, (r  a  sizable  Increase  In  the  price  of 
wheat  land  the  export  subsidy)  would  re- 
duce costs  by  about  half. 

Annual  cost  of  wheat  program 

.  Ill  nilllkmii  of  (lulbtrsj 
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ACCETTANCE    ST    WHEAT   PRODUCERS 

Under  present  law.  only  producers  with 
allotments  greater  than  15  acres  are  eligible 
\m  vote  In  the  wheat  marketing  quota  refer- 
endum Under  this  proposed  program,  all 
wheat  producers  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  marketing  quota,  and. 
therefore,  would  be  eligible  to  vote  In  any 
referendum  held  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  if  this  program  Is  offered  U) 
producers  as  an  alternative  to  another  pro- 
gram, a  simple  majority,  or  at  least  leas 
than  a  two-thlrda  majority,  should  be 
enough  to  place  the  program  Into  operation 

If  this  program  were  offered  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  preeent  program  and  should 
fall  to  pass.  It  would  be  easentlal  that  fur- 


ther steps  be  taken,  alncc  pre— nt  law  li 
clearly  untenable.  Haarlnga  w«rt  hald  fn 
both  seaalons  of  the  sath  OoBgrwa  OH  pro- 
fK)sed  amCTidments  which  would  !)•  taspitwra" 
ments  over  preaent  law. 


(V^NFRSHIP    AND    REDISTlUWnON    OF 

iNO  EKirra 

Under  present  law,  marketing  rights  an 
Httached  to  land.  No  ebanga  U 
here  However,  In  order  to  maka  it 
i»r  new  growers  to  r«o«tve  marketing  quotas. 
a  u  recommended  that  a  reawve  al  not  to 
exceed  2  percent  of  tha  quota  at  each  ooun- 
ty  be  maintained  for  distribution  by  tha 
county  committee 

Also  a  system  should  be  eetabllahed  under 
whicli  the  marketing  quotas  of  growers  with 
pr(xluction  history,  but  who  do  not  market 
wheal  for  several  years,  might  be  distributed 
ro  growers  who  wish  to  market  wheat.  This 
Ujos  of  marketing  quotas  by  produoen  would 
not  apply  lo  those  farmers  who  failed  to  pro- 
duce because  of  weather  conditions,  or  par- 
ticipation In  the  land  retirement  program 
Lacking  such  a  proTlRlon.  a  large  back  Wig 
r>r  unused  marketing  quotas  might  aoctnnu- 
lute   In  some  areas 

l-ROBLUtS     OF     TRAN.'.ITION     FROM     PaKSKNT     TO 
IMPROVED    FROCEAMS 

Arter  the  effective  date  of  this  program, 
millers  could  not  process  wheat  fur  flour  un- 
less it  was  covered  by  a  certlflcate  of  pri- 
mary use.  To  insure  minimum  disruption, 
CX:c  should  issue  such  ccrtlAcates  to  millers 
in  the  amount  needed  to  cover  working 
stocks  of  millers  and  exporters  until  new 
crop  wheat  Is  marketed  under  IMS  oertlfl- 
cates.  Details  of  this  transition  should  be 
developed  by  specialists  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  millers  and  exporters. 

COWnNVATlON    or    L.OAN    nOCSAM 

Low  market  prices  might  occur  at  harvest, 
Jvwt  as  under  the  present  program.  To  avoid 
l.\rge  losses  to  prtKlucers  who  must  sell  at 
harvest,  a  loan  program  at  a  rate  at  least  as 
high  as  In  the  present  program  should  be 
maintained  Since  market  prices  should  be 
near  the  level  at  which  CCC  may  dispose  ct 
Its  stocks  during  most  of  the  year,  little 
grain  should  be  acquired  by  CCC  under  the 
program  except  through  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  pmducer  to  redeem  his  loan  at  the 
higher  price.  Continuation  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram would  also  make  It  possible  for  grow- 
ers and  merchants  holding  old  crop  wheat 
when  the  new  program  became  effectlre  to 
avoid  the  large  losses  they  would  Incur  if 
they  had  to  sell  Jt  at  feed  grain  prices. 

DEMOCSATICAU-T    SUXrTSD    raEMKB    COMMrmES 

consideration  should  be  glTcn  to  improv- 
ing the  election  procedure  for  farmer  com- 
mittees which  administer  farm  programs — 
especially  to  direct  election  of  county  agri- 
cultural stabilization  and  conservation  com- 
mittees. 


STATtMENT    or    THE    AMEKCAN    PaRM    BtJEKAU 

FkDERATIOW 

(Presented  by  Charles  B.  Sbimian,  prealdent, 
at  Conference  of  Farm  Organizations  and 
Commodity  Groups  called  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman,  Washington, 
D  C  .  January  26,  1961) 

We  are  happy  to  participate  In  this  ooa- 
(erence.  We  agree  that  there  Is  a  real  need 
for  a  careful  reappraisal  of  existing  prob- 
lems, probable  causes,  and  proposed  solu- 
tions. AtMve  all,  we  need  to  take  account  of 
our  experience  to  date  with  the  dllBcuItles 
and  problems  Inherent  in  the  use  of  political 
{>r(x:esses  to  solve  economic  problems. 

As  nn  introduction  to  our  reeommenda- 
Uuns  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Farm  Bureau,  its  msnabers,  tcoA  their 
philosophy. 


Bureau  is  an  organization  of  1,600,- 
799  (arm  families  with  member  units  in  2,- 
0T4  eonnties  in  49  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Our  policies  are  developed  through  an  exten- 
■tve  policy  development  prt>gram  which  In- 
volves study,  dteeusslon,  and  action  by  the 
members,  and  their  elected  representatives. 
at  literally  thmjsands  of  meetings  each  year. 
Every  member  has  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, at>d  all  are  encouraged  to  do  so. 
We  do  not  claim  this  procees  to  be  perfect. 
We  are  constantly  seeking  to  Improve  It: 
however,  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
policies  reflect  the  active  participation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members 

As  a  general  farm  organization — represent- 
ing members  who  live  in  all  Important  farm- 
ing areas  and  produce  all  of  the  many  farm 
products  grown  in  this  country— 'Farm  Bu- 
reau must,  of  necessity,  reconcile  regional 
and  commodity  differences.  Our  goal  is  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  agriculture  from 
an  overall  standpoint  and  to  do  so  on  a 
consistent  with  the  national  interest. 
example,  otir  policies  on  International 
trade  reflect  an  effort  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  demands  of  some  farm 
commodity  groups  for  protection  from  Im- 
ports and  the  more  general  interest  of  agri- 
culture and  the  Nation  In  a  high  level  of 
mutually  advantageous  trade  with  other 
countries. 

While  we  hope,  and  expect,  to  find  areas 
of  agreement  at  conferences  such  as  this.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  Farm  Bureau 
leaders  are  not  free  to  compromise  basic 
principles  set  forth  In  the  policy  resolutions 
as  developed  by  the  membership.  At  times 
this  mi^"«  that  we  cannot  reach  agreement 
with  other  organisations — who  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  represent  the  views  of  their 
members.  Such  an  expression  of  divergent 
viewpoints  is  both  inevitable  and  desirable. 
After  all.  the  final  responalbillty  for  public 
policy  determination  does  not  rest  with  pri- 
vate groups.  It  Is  the  function  of  private 
organlaatlons  to  represent  the  views  of  their 
members. 

It  la  ttie  function  of  the  Congress  to  rec- 
oncile conflicting  recommendations  and  to 
detetiBlne  the  policy  that  will  best  serve  the 
national  Interest.  The  Congress  should  not 
encourage — or  permit — either  the  exccuti%'e 
branch  of  Government  or  private  organisa- 
tions to  perform  its  role  In  policy  formula- 
tion. We  intend  to  Insist  that  the  Congress 
discharge  lu  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

OSJBCTTVXS,    GOALS,    AND    PHI1080PHT 

A  major  objective  of  Farm  Bureau  policy 
Is  to  create  conditions  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  cam  and  get  high 
per-famlly  real  Incomes  In  a  manner  which 
will  preserve  freedom.  You  will  note  that  we 
stress  per-famlly  real  Inoome.  Farmers 
don't  spend  national  Inoome  statistics.  It 
would  be  easily  possible  to  Increase  national 
farm  Income,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
substantially  the  Incomes  of  most  commer- 
cial family  farmers.  We  would  expect  this 
to  happen  If  It  should  become  national  pol- 
icy to  reward  Inefficiency  In  order  to  keep 
a  larger  than  needed  number  of  p>eople  on 
the  land. 

Our  philosophy  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment programs  for  agriculture  is  summa- 
rized in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
policy  resolutions  adopted  by  the  elected  vot- 
ing delegates  from  member  State  organi- 
sations at  our  most  recent  annual  meeting 
(December  1960). 

The  fundamental  basis  for  farm  prosper- 
ity includes  factors  outside  agriculture  which 
affect  the  farmer's  cost  of  operation;  avail- 
ability of  free  competitive  markets  for  his 
products;  his  freedom  and  opportunity  to 
the  best  possible  tise  of  his  Individual 
purees;  and  the  real  value  of  his  income 
dollar. 


In  order  for  farmers  to  prosper  and  keep 
pace  with  other  groups  in  a  changing  world, 
we  must  have  national  policies  that  will  con- 
tribute to: 

1.  High  employment  and  rising  productiv- 
ity throughout  the  economy  to  provide  the 
basis  for  rising  living  standards  and  a  high 
level  domestic  demand  for  farm  products. 

2  A  relatively  stable  general  price  level 
In  order  to  avoid  the  painful  economic  and 
social  disruptions  that  inevitably  result  from 
inflation  and  depression. 

3.  Effective  and  widespread  competition  as 
a  means  of  promoting  individual  Incentive 
and  the  efBclent  use  of  scarce  resources. 
This  means  that  no  group — whether  it  be 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  or  the  Govern- 
ment Itself- -should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
monopolistic  powers. 

4.  Tl-.e  expansion  of  trade  with  other  na- 
tions on  the  basis  of  mutual  advantage. 
This  is  essential  to  our  continued  economic 
growth. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
agriculture,  we  need  to  establish  a  yardstick 
by  which  proposed  Government  policies  for 
agriculture  can  be  measured. 

Government  programs  for  agriculture 
should:  Aid  farmers  In  solving  their  own 
problems;  promote  efficiency  in  farming;  be 
consistent  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand; provide  economic  opportunity  for 
farm  people;  preserve  the  competitive  prin- 
ciple; Insure  ample  research;  stimulate  mar- 
ket expansion:  Insure  our  ability  to  feed  an 
increasing  population. 

Government  programs  should  not;  Stimu- 
late excessive  production;  permit  develop- 
ment of  monopolies;  freeze  historical  produc- 
tion patterns;  open  the  way  to  price  fixing; 
erode  individual  freedom;  Impede  orderly 
marketing;  shift  adjustment  burdens  from 
one  group  of  producers  to  another. 

KXCOMMENDATIONS 

Recent  discussions  of  farm  problems  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
been  hurt  more  by  rising  costs  Lhan  by  fall- 
ing prices.  The  alltime  high  for  net  farm 
income  was  $17.3  billion  In  1947,  when  gross 
Income  was  »34  4  billion.  In  19<J0  gross  in- 
come totaled  an  estimated  $37.7  billion — 
$3.3  billion  above  1947  and  the  second  high- 
est on  record — but  higher  costs  pulled  net 
Income  down  to  $11.4  billion.  Thus,  gross 
farm  Income  has  gone  up  $S.3  billion  since 
1947.  but  production  expenses  have  gone  up 
$9.2  billion  and  net  farm  Inoome  has  dropped 
$5.9  billion.  The  upward  trend  In  farm  pro- 
duction costs  is  primarily  a  restilt  of  Infla- 
tion, which  has  reduced  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  and  the  ever-increasing 
use  of  purchased  supj^es. 

Our  first  recommendation  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment take  effective  steps  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  that  possible  effects 
on  farm  costs  be  taken  Into  consideration 
In  connection  with  all  Government  policy 
decisions. 

The  need  for  new  farm  program  legisla- 
tion varies  considerably  from  commodity  to 
commodity. 

Although  imperfect  In  some  ways,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  has  resulted  in  a 
substantial  improvement  In  the  cotton  and 
rice  situations.  In  the  case  of  cotton  (1) 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  have  In- 
creased; (2)  the  carryover  has  been  reduced 
from  an  alltime  high  of  14.4  million  bales  on 
August  1,  1956,  to  a  prospective  7  million 
bales  or  less  for  August  1,  1961;  (3)  the  up- 
ward trend  in  foreign  production  has  leveled 
off;  (4)  domestic  consumption  of  rayon  has 
declined;  (5)  the  export  subsidy  rate  has  been 
reduced;  and  (6)  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment has  been  increased. 

In  the  case  of  rice,  the  carryover  has  been 
reduced  from  84.6  million  hundredweight  on 
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August  1.  1956.  to  a  prospective  9  1  million 
hundredweight  for  August  1.  1961  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  txport  subsidies  un- 
der the  payment-ln-klnd  program  have  been 
relatively  higher  for  rice  than  for  any  other 
commodity. 

In  view  of  the  (nrogreaa  that  has  been  made 
u  .der  the  1958  act,  tbcre  U  no  need  for  new 
legislation  on  either  cotton  or  rice.  The  im- 
purcant  need  is  to  administer  the  existing 
law  so  as  to  continue  the  progress  that  has 
be«'n  made. 

rhe  announced  1961  cotton  allotment  rep- 
resents   increases   of    13.2   percent   over    the 

1960  allotment  as  originally  Issued,  and  53 
percent  over  the  1960  allotment  as  revised 
to  Include  the  additional  acreage  allocated 
under  the  choice  B  program.  We  believe 
that  this  allotment  ihould  be  allowed  to 
stand  without  change.  There  remains,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  1961  support  pnce 
for  cotton. 

A  support  price  which  forced  an  Increase 
In  domestic  cotton  prices  would  tend  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  synthetics,  to  increase  the 
subsidy  cost  ol  maintaining  a  high  level  of 
cotton  exports  and  to  create  new  surpluses 
In  view  of  this,  we  recommend  that  the  sup- 
port price  be  above  70  percent,  but  not  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  parity  price — that  is. 
somewhere  between  the  legal  minimum  for 

1961  and  the  percentage  applicable  to  choice 
A  cotton  of  the  1960  crop. 

The  1961  rice  allotment  has  been  set  at  the 
legal  minimum  which  means  that  It  Is  the 
same  as  In  each  of  the  preceding  5  years  In 
view  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
reducing  the  carryover,  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  raise  the  national 
allotment  somewhat  as  an  offset  to  the  re- 
duction in  price  support  authorized  by  the 
act  of  1958.  This  would  make  It  possible  to 
continue  the  present  level  of  rice  exports 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  special 
programs  needed  to  move  rice  abroad. 

Compromise  leglslatl<m  was  enacted  on  to- 
bacco last  year,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  rec- 
ommend any  important  changes  In  the  to- 
bacco program  at  this  time.  We  want. 
however,  to  make  it  clear  that  we  regard  the 
tobacco  program  as  a  special  case  and  not  as 
a  model  that  should  be  copied  for  other 
crops. 

We  recommend  no  change  at  this  time  In 
the  peanut  program. 

New  legislation  will  be  needed  for  sugar 
and  wool:  however,  time  will  not  permit 
discussion  of  the  special  problems  faced  by 
tiie  producers  of  these  commodities  whose 
production  Is  less  than  domestic  require- 
ments. 

The  supply-demand  situation  in  the  dairy 
Industry  has  been  favorable  in  recent  years. 
Government  stocks  have  been  reduced  from 
the  peak  levels  of  a  few  years  ago.  and  are 
still  low:  however,  recent  developments  sug- 
gest that  this  favorable  condition  may 
change.  The  r^te  of  decline  In  cow  numbers 
has  slowed  while  production  per  cow  has 
continued  to  increase.  Support  prices  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  were 
raised  in  September  1060.  for  the  period 
ending  March  31.  1961.  and  this  Is  likely  to 
encourage  greater  production. 

To  provide  assurance  that  dairy  farmers 
will  not  again  be  confronted  with  surplus 
stocks,  we  urge  that  the  present  price  sup- 
port program  be  replaced  by  one  that  will 
keep  the  dairy   indiutry  on   a  sound   basis 

We  recommend  that  the  basis  for  price 
supports  on  manufactiired  dairy  products  be 
shifted  to  a  percentage  of  average  market 
prices  during  the  Immediately  preceding  3 
>eHrs. 

We  oppose  the  use  o/  production  controls 
In  the  dairy  Industry.  Analysis  of  proposed 
quota  plans  Indicates  that  they  would  lead 
to  reduced  efflclency,  limited  opportunity 
Increased  costs,  lowered  farm  incomes,  and 
Uie  prevention  of  desirable  changes  m  pro- 
duction and  marketing. 


Such  plans  would  impose  undue  hardship 
on  young  farmers,  other  new  producers,  and 
those  desiring  to  enlarge  their  size  of  busi- 
neiis  to  Increase  efficiency. 

We  also  are  opposed  to  plans  f>^>r  the  Gov- 
ernment to  transfer  income  from  some  dairy 
(armers  to  other  dairy  farmers  by  taxing  or 
penalizing  the  production  of  dairy  products 

There  are  no  Government  price  support 
or  production  adjustment  programs  in  ef- 
lect  for  poultry,  hogs,  beel  cattle,  or  fruits 
Hi-.d  vojjptahles.  None  i.s  wanted,  and  none 
is  needed  Producers  of  these  commodities 
hive  dcnionstriited  that  they  can  and  will 
.idj'i.st  production  in  resp«)iise  to  changes  iii 
market  prices.  Ihe  increase  In  hog  prices 
irom  fU  30  per  hundredweight  in  December 

1959  to  lieao  per  hundredweiKht  in  Decem- 
ber 1960  illustrates  the  point,  as  does  the 
increase  In  egg  prices  from  31  cents  per  do/.en 
in  December  1959  t«  44  cents  per  do/on  in 
December    1960. 

The  soybean  9itu;>.tion  is  also  favorable 
Prices  are  above  the  support  level  and  have 
t>een  rising  In  recent  weeks  The  soybean 
program  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  price  supports  are 
used  to  facilitate  orderly  marketing  rather 
than  to  fix  prices  at  an  artlttclal  level  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  raise  the  sup- 
port price,  as  this  would  encourage  exces- 
sive production  It  is  not  safe  to  raise  a 
support  price  merely  because  market  prices 
are  above  the  support  level  A  guarantee 
encourages  expansion  by  reducing  risk 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed  to  help 
farmers  correct  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
that  have  developed  In  wheat  and  feed 
(grains.  The  wheat  program  ts  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  difficulties  involved  In  any 
attempt  to  fix  prices  and  control  production 
legislatively  The  feed  sltuaUon  has  been 
seriously  aggravated  by  programs  that  have 
diverted  millions  of  acres  from  controlled 
crops  to  feed  grains,  oilseeds,  and  forage 

The  feed-grain  surplus  did  not  result  from 
the  elimination  of  corn  allotments  under  the 
Agricultural   Art   of    1958 — 85   percent   of   the 

1960  corn  carryover  was  accumulated  before 
the  present  corn  program  became  effective 
The  corn  allotment  program  did  not  restrict 
total  grain  production — It  merely  encouraged 
farmers  to  shift  from  corn  to  other  feed 
grains  and  oilseeds. 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  restrict  pro- 
duction of  one  grain  and  let  producers  plant 
their  diverted  acree  to  another  grain  We 
must  face  up  to  our  surplus  rapacity  problem 
on  an  over-all  basis. 

Farm  Bin-eau's  recommendations  for  doing 
this  are  set  forth  in  the  following  policy 
resolutions  entitled  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program" 

In  order  to  assist  growers  of  feed  grains 
wheat,  soybeans,  and  flax  In  adjusting  pro- 
duction to  market  needs  and  provide  for  an 
orderly  liquidation  of  Government  surpluses, 
we  reaffirm  our  support  of  a  properly  de- 
signed and  administered  program  to  adjust 
prrxluction  through  land  retirement 

Specifically,  we  recommend  a  temporary 
program   which    p>rovldes   thaf 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
termine annually  the  overall  acreage  adjust- 


ment of  feed  grains,  wheat,  soybeans,  and 
flax  necessary  to  bring  production  iu  line 
with  anticipated  disappearance.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  establish  annually  the  per- 
centage of  cropland  which  must  be  placed 
under  contract  to  qualify  for  price  support 
on  these  commodities 

2  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on 
wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and  flax,  pro- 
ducers must  participate  In  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program  Cropland  already  In  a 
retirement  program  shall  be  counted  In  de- 
termitiing  compliance  with  this  requirement 
Producers  of  other  commcxlitles  may  also 
participate  (Whole  farm  participation 
vh  'UUI  be  riic(<uraged  )  Any  cropland  re- 
tired under  the  program  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  requirement  for  price  support  must 
>><>  placed  under  contract  for  at  least  3  years 

3  (  ropland  adjustment  payments  shall 
be  m.ide  at  a  level  which  will  encourage  suf- 
ficient voluntary  participation  to  attain  the 
desired  adjustment 

4  Adjustment  payments  may  be  made  In 
cash  or  in  kind  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  payment  In  kind,  with  care  to  minimize 
disturbance  of  the  market  price  structure 
for  gram 

5  Cropland  retired  under  this  program 
must  be  in  addition  to  land  normally  left 
Idle  or  fallowed 

6  Acreage  retired  under  the  program  may 
not  be  harvested  or  grazed 

7  A  maximum  limit  shall  be  placed  on 
the  percentage  of  cropland  acreage  that  mav 
be  retired  In  any  county  after  allowing  for 
the  minimum  acreage  required  for  price  sup- 
port Acreage  retired  under  previous  pro- 
grams shall  not  prevent  participation  In  the 
annual   adjustment  programs 

8  Wheat  acreage  allotmenU  shall  be 
terminated 

0  The  price  support  level  on  corn  shall 
be  related  to  the  acreage  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
3  years  Tlie  support  levels  for  other  feed 
grains  and  wheat  shall  be  comparable  to 
the  level  for  corn  with  adjustments  for 
differences  in  weight,  nutritive  value,  buyer 
preference,  and  supply-demand  conditions 

10  Adequate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
protect  farmers  from  the  competition  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales  from 
accumulated  stocks 

The  (  ropland  adjustment  program  outlined 
above  proposes  to  remove  a  basic  cause  of 
continuing  low  farm  income  by  starting  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductive plant  to  a  size  which  will  better  fit 
farm  output  to  market  needs  and  open  the 
way  to  orderly  liquidation  of  accumulated 
Government  stocks  It  provides  for  volun- 
tary participation  by  producers  of  all  crops 
but  requires  producers  who  wish  to  quallfv 
for  price  support  on  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  flax  to  participate  Greatest 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  retirement  of  land 
from  wheat  and  feed  grains  as  these  crop« 
are  in  mti«t  serious  surplus  difficulty  The 
exact  extent  of  acreage  reduction  necessary 
to  bring  forth  the  desired  cut  in  output  is 
very  difficult  to  determine 

Table  I  shows  the  output-use  picture  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  In  recent  years  and 
current  carryovers. 
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Assuming  that  market  growth  owr  tli* 
next  few  years  will  be  at  iMSt  proportloiial 
to  output  growth  due  to  Imorovlnf  ytaldt  par 
acre,  a  reduction  in  output  of  •  to  7,4 
percent  will  Just  about  haiaiwi*  eurrmt  pro- 
duction with  ctirrent  market  needs.  Any 
output  reduction  in  excess  of  this  amount 
win  provide  opporttmlty  to  start  liquidation 
of  Government  stocks;  however,  esperlenoe 
with  past  land  retirement  efforts.  Indlctet— 
that  the  percentage  out  in  acreage  would 
have  to  be  substantially  larger  than  the  In- 
dicated percentage  reduction  In  output  In 
order  to  balance  supplies  with  demand. 

Table  II  shows  approximate  oropUnd 
acreage  nationally,  how  the  acreage  la  cur- 
rently being  used,  and  what  the  statue  of 
land  devoted  to  specified  crops  would  be 
under  the  proposed  adjustment  program. 

Table  n. — U.S.  cropland  acreage  by  jnineipal 

UMM 

[In  tfaoussnds] 


Cropland,  grouped  by  prlnri|ial  use 


Oroup  A— To  be  mpportetl  (without  acre- 
axe  ooDtrola):  ■  < 

Com  (all) 
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flax  call) 

Pubtotal,  sroap  A    

(iroup  B— To  be  sapported  (with  scnsfc 
controls):  '  • 

Cotttn 

Rice 
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TobMoo 

Subtotal,  groop  B 

Group  C — Other  crops  and  oses:  > 
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1  Pliuited  Bcreacc  for  1S60  as  reported  by  V8DA. 

>  Producers  of  tAeHonmmoilltlesdeBtrtiic  pries  snpport 
must  psrtldpats  la  tb«  proposed  croplanii  sdJosdnsDt 
l>r<)er.un. 

■  Currently  supnorted  and  controlled,  but  oontrols  to 
l>e  termlnnterl  ODOer  Farm  Bureau  proposal. 

•  I'artlclpatkui  in  tbs  proposed  cropland  adJiatoMnt 
proci^m  ii  not  reqalrsd  lor  price  support  on  thsss  eom- 
mod'.tl«s. 

•  IV4  U.fl.  Csnsos  of  Airrtmlturs;  daU  now  uasd  by 
('.(IDA  In  land  roUrement  oomputatkNU.  New  oenau 
<Uii<  Iu  be  svaUaMs  In  about  d  month!). 

•  I'nder  contract  In  1960. 

Under  the  Farm  Bureau  propoeal  all  land 
listed  In  table  n  under  groups  A,  B,  and 
C— except  for  an  amount  In  group  C  eqtuU 
to  that  which  ts  customarily  stunmer  fal- 
lowed or  left  Idle— would  be  eligible  for  the 
land-retirement  program  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

The  acreage  allotment  applicable  to  crops 
listed  In  group  B  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  cropland  adjustment  program;  however. 
farmers  entering  the  program  to  qualify  for 
price  supports  on  a  grain  or  oUaeed  crop 
would  be  required  to  retire  a  deelgnated  per- 
centage of  their  total  cropland.  For  exam- 
ple, If  producers  should  be  required  to  retire 
15  percent  of  their  crx^land  to  qtiallfy  for 
price  supports  on  a  grain  or  oilaeed  crop. 
a  producer  with  300  acree  of  crt^land  would 
be  required  to  retire  80  acrsa  even  though 
he  might  have  a  36-acre  cotton  allotment. 
If  such  a  producer  wished  to  ignore  the 
program  he  could  still  get  {Mice  support  on 
his  cotton  by  complying  with  his  cotton 
allotment,  but  he  would  be  ineligible  for 
support  on  grain  and  oilseed  crope. 

The  propoeed  cropland-adjustment  pro- 
gram Includes  a  new  wheat  prioe-support 
plan  whereby  the  national  level  of  eupport 
for  wheat  would  be  comparable  to  the  na- 
tional level  for  com  after  adjustment  for 
differences  in  weight  per  btuhel.  nutritive 


value,  buyer  preference,  and  supply-demand 
conditlCHis.  Under  a  relatively  free  market 
system  there  is,  of  course,  normally  a  con- 
siderable range  between  market  prices  of  the 
lower  and  higher  grades  of  wheat. 

In  order  to  insure  that  market  prices  of 
all  commodities  affected  by  this  program  re- 
flect the  full  value  as  determined  by  the 
current  year's  production  relative  to  demand, 
the  pn>poeal  calls  for  steps  to  minimize  com- 
petition from  CCC  surplus  holdings.  A 
major  need  In  this  area  Is  to  Increase  the 
margin  between  support  prices  and  the  prices 
at  which  the  CCC  can  sell  accumulated  stocks 
for  unrestricted  \ise. 

One  of  the  more  frequent  questions  re- 
garding provisions  of  otir  proposal  Is:  "Wont 
the  termination  of  wheat  allotments  result 
in  a  big  Increase  In  wheat  production?"  Ob- 
viously, this  question  cannot  be  answered 
positively;  however,  a  few  points  to  consider 
are: 

1.  Total  cropland  acreage  will  be  reduced 
substantially  by  the  program.  Payments 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  attract  con- 
siderable wheat  land  Into  the  program. 

a.  While  an  expansion  of  wheat  acreage 
Is  to  be  expected  In  the  traditional  wheat 
country,  average  yields  are  lower  In  that  area 
than  in  the  newer  wheat-growing  areas 
where  acreage  Is  likely  to  decline. 

S.  Any  increase  in  wheat  acreage  will. 
for  the  moet  part,  mean  at  least  a  compa- 
rable reduction  In  the  acreage  of  some  other 
crop— principally  barley  and  sorghum. 

4.  The  lower  Oovemment  price  guarantee 
for  wheat  will  tend  to  expand  wheat  markets 
and  reduce  the  Incentive  to  Increase  yields 
by  greater  use  of  fertilizer,  irrigation,  and 
other    expensive    yield-improving    practices. 

B.  Ifany  farmers  who  are  now  growing 
wheat  in  higher  cost  areas  under  the  15-acre 
quota  csemptlon  will  likely  find  It  more 
proAtable  to  shift  to  the  production  of  al- 
ternative crops  as  the  support  level  on  wheat 
is  adjusted  downward. 

Farm  Bureau's  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram is  a  package  propoeal.  It  is  designed 
to  achieve  needed  adjustments  In  grain  pro- 
duction on  a  basis  consistent  with  Individual 
choloe  in  a  market  system.  While  we  have 
propoeed  that  participation  In  the  cropland 
adjustment  program  be  nude  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  on  wheat,  feed 
grains  and  oilseeds,  major  emphasis  Is  placed 
on  the  use  of  cropland  adjtistment  payments 
to  encourage  volimtary  participation  on  the 
part  of  producers  of  all  commodities  In  a 
land  retirement  program. 

Under  such  an  approach  It  Is  essential  that 
the  price  support  program  be  made  consist- 
ent with  production  objectives.  This  means 
that  price  supports  should  facilitate  orderly 
marketing  rather  than  fix  prices  at  tu'tlflclal 
levels.  By  encouraging  voluntary  adjust- 
ments in  land  use  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  will  get  adjustments  In  the  areas 
and  on  the  farms  where  It  is  most  needed. 
TlM  provision  for  the  voltintary  retirement 
of  whole  farms  will  make  It  possible  ftn* 
some  Individual  farmers  to  retire  or  shift 
to  off -farm  work.  At  the  same  time  It  will 
reduce  the  amotint  of  cropland  other  farm- 
ers will  have  to  retire  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support. 

Some  may  suggest  that  the  solution  to 
our  problems  Is  to  raise  support  prices,  set 
quotas  in  terms  of  volume  and  force  farmers 
who  wish  price  supports  to  retire  a  percent- 
age of  their  cropland  without  direct  compen- 
sation. This  alternative  is  unacceptable  to 
Fsrm  Bureau.  The  point  at  Issue  Is  not 
simply  a  question  of  the  means  to  l>e  used 
in  retiring  cropland;  It  is  a  mater  of  ulti- 
mate goals  and  objectives.  A  program  of 
hlghw  price  supports  and  greater  compul- 
sion means  increased  Government  control 
of  individual  farming  operations,  reduced 
eOelency,  smaller  markets.  Increased  export 
program  costs  and  the  capitalization  of  pro- 
gram benefits.    Farm  Bureau's  cropland  ad- 


justment   program    moves   in    the    opposite 
direction. 

In  order  to  solve  the  total  grain  prob- 
lem, wheat  must  be  placed  on  a  compara- 
ble basis  with  com  and  other  feed  grains. 
Wheat  producers  have  a  right  to  compete 
for  a  share  of  the  feed  market;  but  only  If 
they  are  willing  to  compete  on  a  fair  basis. 
We  cannot  agree  to  a  multiple  price  pro- 
gram which  would  have  the  effect  of  dump- 
lug  surplus  wheat  Into  the  feed  market  on 
an  unfair,  subsidized  basis — thtu  adversely 
affecting  the  Incomes  of  all  producers  of 
feed  grains  and  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry 
products. 

We  also  are  opposed  to  compensatory  pay- 
ments, and  the  various  proposals  for  com- 
prehensive supply  control — or  supply  man- 
agement. If  you  prefer  the  latter  term. 

The  compensatory,  or  direct  production, 
payment  approach  Is  unsound  and  danger- 
ous to  our  economic  and  political  system. 

Regardless  of  the  form  In  which  It  is 
presented,  a  direct  payment  program  would 
be  fantastically  expensive.  It  would  stimu- 
late production,  increase  average  costs,  de- 
press market  prices,  and  make  farmers  de- 
pendent on  congressional  appropriations  for 
their  net  farm  Income  and  a  part  of  their 
production  costs  as  well. 

The  payment  approach  carries  a  "cheap 
food"  philosophy;  however,  In  actual  practice 
It  would  encourage  Inefficiency  and  thereby 
result  in  high  food  and  fiber  costs.  Limita- 
tions on  payments  to  Indivldtials  are  in- 
evitable. Such  limitations  would  place  a 
celling  on  opportvmlty  In  agrlctilture  and 
level  Individual  farm  InccMnes  downward. 

There  Is  no  magic  in  the  supply  manage- 
ment approcu;h.  It  is  simply  another  effort 
to  fix  [x-lces  at  artificial  levels  and  to  ration 
the  right  to  produce  farm  products.  Pro- 
duction cannot  be  controlled  effectively  by 
legislation  as  long  as  producers  are  guaran- 
teed attractive  prices. 

The  difficulties  of  making  controls  work 
cannot  be  solved  by  turning  the  develop- 
ment of  farm  programs  over  to  producer 
conunittees.  It  Is  fallacious  to  assume  that 
the  producers  of  a  commodity  are  the  only 
people  Interested  In  programs  for  that  com- 
modity. Congress  should  retain  responsi- 
bility for  determining  major  provisions  ot 
commodity  programs  as  It  is  the  only  body 
where  all  of  the  affected  people  are  repre* 
sen  ted. 

Under  existing  law  marketing  quotas  are 
subject  to  producer  referendiuns.  It  is  fre- 
quently inferred  that  objections  to  new  con- 
trol i»t)grams  could  be  removed  by  submit- 
ting them  to  similar  referendtuns.  This  is 
not  necessarily  true.  The  first  question  that 
arises  Is  "who  is  to  vote?"  It  Is  customary 
to  restrict  voting  to  producers  of  the  com- 
modity In  question,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  affected  by  the  outcome. 
Producers  of  feed  grains,  livestock,  poultry, 
and  dairy  products,  and  other  uncontrolled 
commodities  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  diversion  of  acreage  from  the  quota 
crops.  Producers  of  feed  grains,  livestock, 
poultry,  and  dairy  products  certainly  should 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  any  proposal  to 
dump  stirplus  wheat  In  the  feed  market. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  "who  votes?" 
It  should  be  clear  that  nothing  can  be  solved 
by  a  referendum  tinless  producers  are  given 
realistic  alternatives.  Bad  programs  will  not 
work  any  better  simply  because  they  have 
been  approved  In  a  producer  referendum. 
The  wheat  program  has  gotten  Into  serious 
trouble  even  though  it  has  been  repeatedly 
approved  In  referendums  where  voting 
eligibility  is  restricted  to  producers  who  ex- 
pect to  plant  15  acres  or  more. 

NONTAaif    IMPLICATIONS 

The  cropland  adjustment  program  Is  de- 
signed to  help  farmers  solve  the  problems  of 
overcapacity,  accvunulated  stocks,  and  low 
farm  income.  It  would  benefit  consumers  by 
catislng  farmers  to  produce  for  the  market 
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rather  than  for  Government  storage,  by  cnn- 
MTVlnc  land  and  nMtar  i—uwcw  for  future 
nee<la;  and  by  reducing  the  tax  cost  at  Oor- 
emment  fann  prograns. 

It  la  not  dea%iMd.  or  laHeated.  to  aolTe  tiM 
proMeme  of  depreeaeA  ■■<«■,  or  nuvdf  per- 
sona. It  would,  however.  oontrRrate  to  the 
developmeBt  of  the  Intamal  eoonosry  of  the 
UnKed  States  by  emouie^lag  a  better  at  loca- 
tion of  the  leao^ireee  bow  dveoted  to  agrlcul- 
tore. 

The  cropland  ad^uatanent  program  would 
taiproTe  our  relattana  with  o<her  ap-lcul- 
tural  exporting  covntrtea  by  reducing  the 
basis  for  the  thai-ge  that  owr  export  pro- 
grams constitute  unfair  competition  It 
woukl  permit  the  uae  of  farm  prodTicts  to 
promote  economic  tf^wflopnwnt  In  other 
countries  to  the  extent  that  this  Is  practical 
and  In  the  national  tatareat.  CCC  stocks 
would  continue  to  be  aTmBable  for  eomc  time 
to  come.  Tf  the  policy  off  making  farm  prod- 
ucts aTallable  to  undei developed  countries 
on  concessional  terms  la  to  be  continued  after 
existing  stocks  are  H^nldated.  the  Oovern- 
ment  should  buy  needed  quantities  on  the 
open  market. 

~rood  for  Peace"  la  an  attractive  slogan; 
but  It  calls  for  a  realtatlc  approach  The 
fact  la  that  the  Untted  States  has  pro- 
gramed over  (11  bnnon  worth  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  to  foreign  countries  since 
1954.  We  have  an  otoHgatlon  to  use  our 
surpluses  conatructlvely:  however,  tt  would 
be  a  disservice  to  underdeveloped  countries 
to  encourage  them  to  became  dependent  on 
concessional  sales  of  surplus  farm  products 
We  also  have  an  obllgBtlon  to  avoid  dis- 
rupting the  commercial  markets  of  friend- 
ly nations  that  produce  Ibr  world  markets 

It  would  be  raoBt  nnwlse  to  relinquish 
control  of  large  quantttlea  of  oirr  agrlcul- 
taral  surpluses  for  dtstrlbntlon  by  an  In- 
ternational organization.  We  should  recog- 
nize that  other  countries  do  not  all  share 
our  Interest  In  the  preaeTvatlon  of  conri- 
merclal  markets. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  emphasize  our 
belief  that  a  change  tn  the  direction  of 
agricultural  policy  to  long  overdue  The 
cropland  adjustment  ptUKiaui  Is  a  practi- 
cal approach  to  the  aotutton  of  problems 
that  have  been  aggravated  by  past  pro- 
pstns.  It  Is  a  vuliuitary  program.  Tt 
moves  away  from  the  Aetaflad  regulation  of 
Individual  fsmlng  opciatlons.  It  seeks  to 
reduce  total  production — not  Just  to  shift 
the  aurptua  piuMian  froaa  one  group  of 
producers  to  aaottwr.  1%  wfH  redoce  export 
prograaa  coats  tanaetflaitaAy.  and  total  pro- 
gram eoMs  aa  produdtan  to  broo^t  bito  a 
better  batautce  with  aSaetSve  nMilcet  de- 
mand. 

The  adaption  of  auch  a  |ir(Ji;raiu  would 
be  a  real  step  forward  In  i^Wultural  policy. 

Mr.  DIRKBiaf.  Mr.  PreshiCTrt.  on 
January  KJ,  IMl.  Mr.  Charles  Shuman. 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, appeared  belore  ttie  Fana  con- 
fereoce  called  by  tfae  Seeraiary  of  Acri- 
cultore  in  WaahlnctOB.  and  ur^ed  a 
lO-point  tenporary  program,  whlcta  In- 
cluded cropland  retirewent.  and  stated 
that — 

Whole  Xana  parUdpatloa  aikouid  toe 
ancoura^iad. 

If  we  were  to  have  a  massive  land  re- 
tirement proeram.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  that  voukl  be  '>nnmrm%a^nt  y/\iii  the 
recammendatioQg  of  the  tack  faroe. 

On  January  3d.  lMl^«nd  I  addreis 
this  statement  partteidarly  to  the 
esteemed  Senator  fiw  MetB-aska  [Mr. 
CuRTisJ — the  Feed  Oraln  Study  Com- 
mittee subaaitted  a  npott  for  releaae  by 
the  President.  I  bawt  that  report  here 
alao.  and  I  ask  nnaniBoas  cooaent  that 


tt  may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  tn  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lu  the  Racoai), 
as  follows; 
Rc!>o«rr  or  Tin:  ^Eira-CtaAiw  Stvdt  Ooantrrrxi: 

The  feed  grain  situation  confronting  the 
Nation  is  critical.  Government  holdings  of 
f'ed  grains  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram -owned  and  under  loan  st<v)d  at 
about  70  million  tons  nn  January  1  19C1 
These  holdings  were  valued  at  $3  6  MTllon 
The  Investment  of  the  Couimodlty  Credit 
Corporation  in  feed  grains  1?.  new  at  ai  all- 
lime  high,  and  U  greater  than  Ihit  nf  uxiy 
other  crop. 

Uu^t;-  a  coatlnuaUon  of  existing  progr-inui 
It  is  eaUmated  tha.t  the  total  c-arryovcr  of 
feed  griilns  wUl  Increase  to  84  tuUllon  ton.s 
by  October  1,  1961.  this  Is  almott  double  the 
sizJ  of  the  carryover  In  n56  .K'  the  pres- 
eu:  rate  ^  buildup,  the  carryover  by  cxi<'ber 
1.  1D62.  could  run  we'.',  over  90  million  ton.s 
In  the  context  of  this  bu.ldup  of  stocks  In 
a'.l  positions.  Goverunficnt  holdings  under 
Uiio  prlcc-snp;xirl  pr^'gram  ci'uld  l!;crea.«ie  tn 
about  85  million  tons  by  Jrinuary  1    1»«2 

The  large  and  sustrvined  tncreasf-s  In  feed 
grain  production  that  are  giving  rise  to  the 
Incre.ised  carry  rvers  and  On:  ernment  hold- 
ings la  also  going  to  girp  rise  to  a  crttlral 
storage  problem  In  1981  82  It  Is  estlmat«Ml 
that  we  wT!l  be  short  of  off-fnrm  etorafse 
space  for  250  million  bushels  of  all  (fraln 
(exclusive  of  grain  9on?huins>  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fan  of  1W51  And  wf  could  be  short 
of  storage  space  for  some  <O0  to  600  iwllllo«\ 
bu5hels  off  the  farm  In  the  next  18  moritha 
In  short,  the  storage  protoicm  will  be  ea- 
tremely  dlfBruU  and  po.ssfWy  dtaastrowa 
undpr  a  cnritlnuattim  of  er»attn«t  ppo^trama 

tTnmntrolled  production  wtth  a  modeat 
level  of  prrlce  support  haa  resulted  In  wiore 
feed  grains  betng  produced  than  were  utilised 
(Inchadlng  the  dtatrlbutloB  of  feed  Rralns 
outside  commercial  channel*  uoder  Public 
Law  4m  and  o4.tker  pro^amsl  tn  each  '  f 
the  paat  acverikl  ye«ra.  Unoontrolled  pro- 
dnction  has  led  to  a  austalBed  baUdup  of 
grain  atocka  ta  all  poatttons  and  la  Oovem- 
ment  hanAs:  arwl  unoontroUad  pnodwctkui 
tn  1M1  ean  lead  to  a  dtaaatroua  sttuatton 
ta  teima  of  atcjraKe  apaoe  and  atoraffa  oaata. 

Paeed  with  thia  attuatloB  the  Fead  Oratn 
Study  CoiBBBlCtae  beUevea  that  a  poattlvc 
yiogiaaa  to  deal  wtth  the  wonealne  attua- 
tlon  tn  IMl  ta  ataaolutely  neceaaary.  Bat 
tlaae  ta  abort.  Tlie  time  la  too  ilkart  to  place 
In  operation  any  program  with  numdafeory 
•eataraa  ta  IMl.    Thna.  the  Conuatttae  has 

valciBtary  type.  The  prograaa  reoomaamMted 
by  tha  Ooanmlttee  would  ooat  no  aaore  than 
a  ooattnaatlon  of  the  cxtettng  program  but 
It  would  (1)  lacreaae  tha  Ineomea  of  fead- 
grmta  producers  and  (S)  brlag  to  an  end  the 
balMap  of  fieed-«rala  atoclca. 

Hie  mats  featvras  of  thta  voluntary  pro- 
graaa  reoocnmewtod  lyy  the  ^ed  Orala  Btudy 
Commlttoe  Inclade: 

1.  Some  taereaae  In  the  level  of  price  aop- 
port.  wtaiat  thta  guarantee  of  price  aupport 
ta  Umtted  to  faraaers  who  participate  In  the 
pro^raaa. 

2  The  rettreraeut  at  a  peirenfage  of  each 
pr'jduoer%  fead  grain  acreage  lnt<j  a  non- 
productive. aoU-aoaaervlng   practice. 

%,  The  payment  to  prodooera  oC  a  con- 
aervatton  practice  payacBt  to  ladnoa  far^- 
esa  to  parttetpate  In  the  voluntary  pra(ram 

4.  The  provtalon  at  a  payments -In-klad 
feature  for  those  program  p:uXict|Muiu  wtio 
wtah  to  cut  back  aaore  than  that  re<|ulrad 
by  tlu»e  fatmars  eligible  for  price  support 

The  reoonmaended  level  of  price  support, 
alae  of  coaaervatlon  practice  paymenta.  and 
the  peruuutnge  ooCbadBs  for  feed-gratn  acra- 
agee.  all  at  which  are  directly  tnterrelatad. 
win  be  annoaacad  later.  But  varloua  oona- 
blnatloaa  of  prioea,  payments,  and  arrriami 


n'<!urt'.i>n,s  cm  be  'perir.rd  which  result  In 
the  aohlev^aanent  of  the  twin  goals  of  this 
teed-^rala  pragratn-  {\S  taicreaaed  prodocer 
Inoncnea  aad  <3l  a  i  eauatlow  at  the  bu11d\ip 
of  fcvd -grain  stocks 

In  the  opinion  of  the  OomnUttee.  an  ef- 
fective program  for  feed  grnltta  can  be  de- 
veloped and  annotirK^ed  In  the  next  6  weeks 
which  will  atgntflcuntty  Increase  the  In- 
potnes  of  fned-gratn  prridncers  In  1961,  and 
combat  the  n»oont1ng  rorphis  etock  jwoWem 
B'lt  to  do  so.  we  mu:  t  art  forcefully  and 
rupf^ltlounly  at  all  levels  the  ndmlnLstTs- 
tUii,  In  the  Cy»ngre«a,  and  among  farm 
pr  •  ip^  And  we  must  no  act.  for  to  fal' 
means  tn  contribute  t<<  farther  btiildup  cf 
Clove.-nment  holdings,  a  r^eedleaa  and  waste- 
ful tnrreaie  In  storage  roata,  aad  an  acute 
shortage  f>r  atontciie  apaoe  la   1961   and   1992 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  thai 
rrport  rrrommendcd  a  tempomry  vo'ur. - 
tarv  prn;;ram  which  Included  price  Tuyt- 
port  increases  for  cooperalors.  acreage 
reluement  to  nonproducLivc  purpo^es. 
loojiervatioii  paymrnUs,  and  payments  in 
kind  to  prouucers  who  were  wiiiinK  to  cut 
back  mote  acreage  than  tivat  tilucii  is 
reimrrd  to  quahfy  for  price  supports. 

Seventeen  days  later,  on  February  16 
the  Pro-SKient  Lraiuunilted  a  Icitrr,  a  bill, 
and  a  inrmorandum  from  the  Secretary 
of  ARricuiture.  coverm«  a  special  emer- 
gency feed  gram  program  applicable  only 
to  the  19€1  crop 

Mr  r>Trfrtdpnt.  It  is  too  bad  it  is  so 
lale  m  the  afternoon,  because  I  thought 
I  mitiht  detain  the  Setiate  for  a  few 
hours  and  draw  a  little  on  recoUediun 
and  remembrance,  because  as  I  envi.Nion 
and  seek  tn  evaluate  these  various  pro- 
gram.s,  I  go  back  to  IMS  Certainly,  we 
had  a  depression.  Certainly,  (arm  ixrlces 
arere  almost  at  an  aUtime  k»w.  So  two 
apprtmrhes  were  made  to  relieve  the 
situation.  One  was  how  to  Ret  purchas- 
ing power  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
to  that  they  could  purchase  the  com- 
moditieR  which  were  piling  up.  The 
second  waft  to  enexvize  tiie  economy  tn 
the  hopeof  raisiaK  farm  pricea. 

To  accompttah  the  first  purpose,  ve 
."^et  in  motion  all  manner  of  pro>eets: 
The  ClTll  Works  Administration,  the 
Works  Prepress  Admlnlstrsrfcnn.  the 
Public  Works  Administration,  and  any 
number  of  items.  We  even  had  an  arti&ts 
and  writers  project,  as  I  remember.  We 
gaUiered  thoec  artists  and  painters  «ho 
were  unenpkiyed  at  tiie  time  and  set 
them  to  the  empkyywkent  of  their  imagi- 
nation and  talent  to  turn  oat  enoagti 
artwork  to  fill  a  warehouse. 

I  went  down  there  once  and  tried  to 
pick  out  something.  I  think  I  picked  out 
one  oil  painting  from  the  whole  loL  I 
still  have  it.  and  it  is  a  sort  of  memento 
to  those  earlier  days.  But  that  ptxiject 
was  designed  to  create  purchasing  power 

Then  there  were  dramatic  corapanies 
traveling  throughout  the  cotmtry.  The 
Senators  from  Michigan  will  remember 
a  celebrated  student  by  the  name  of 
Avery  Hopwood.  who  got  into  the  dra- 
matic field.  He  osed  to  do  such  airy 
and  fancy  thtntrs  as  '^letting  OerCielE 
Garter"  and  Up  in  Mabel's  Room." 
Those  were  plays  which  were  In  great 
vogue,  and  they  played  all  over  the 
country.  I  remesBiber  when  one  of  those 
dramatic  oorngjanleB  came  out  to  Peoria 
to  play  "Up  In  Ifabells  Boom."  All  tte 
taxpayers  were  wondertaf  whettier  tl>ey 
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were  paying  for  It;  and  oertalnly  they 
were.  But  thooe  acUrlties  empkqred  the 
unemployed  artlsta.  and  that  contributed 
to  the  purchasing  power.  That  was  one 
approach. 

Another  was  to  energize  the  prices  of 
a Rricultural  commodities.  How  was  that 
done?  By  bringing  supply  Into  balance 
with  demand.  Various  things  can  be 
done  to  supply.  One  way  Is  to  consume 
it.  Another  Is  to  destroy  it  So  we 
started  out  on  a  big  destructicm  pro- 
gram. Under  that  celebrated  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallace,  we  threw  15 
million  little  pigs  into  the  fertilizer  bags. 
Then  we  plowed  under  the  hog  popula- 
tion, tnring  to  teach  them  a  little  birth 
control     [lAughter.I 

I  am  one  of  11  children  in  our  family. 
I  am  glad  I  came  along  before  Henry 
Wallace.  I  might  have  got  plowed 
under.  [Laughter.  1  But  that  is  the 
way  we  diminished  the  supply. 

We  did  that  with  potatoes.  Remem- 
ber when  we  had  too  many  potatoes?  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AnuM]  will  remember 
that  in  New  England  keroeene  was 
poured  on  them.  Then  wre  had  mashed 
potatoes  when  we  ran  the  tractors  over 
them.  For  fear  people  would  gather  up 
the  potatoes  and  "dlscomboberate"  the 
supply  and  demand  picture,  kerosene  was 
poured  on  them  so  that  they  would  be 
easily  recognized. 

I  recall  when  I  was  holding  meetings 
with  soldiers  in  Europe — we  were  at 
Heidelberg.  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere— 
and  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  they  had 
pictures  of  the  tractors  going  ovor  the 
potatoes.  O  how  furious  they  were. 
They  said,  "Is  this  true?"  Of  course  tt 
was  true;  everyone  knew  it  was  true. 

But  my  basic  point  Is  this:  28  years 
ago  we  were  approaching  this  thing  from 
almost  the  same  standpoint— Arst,  how 
to  build  up  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  constuners:  second,  how  to  de- 
stroy or  how  to  bring  into  bidanoe  supply 
and  demand,  either  through  destruction 
or  through  giveaways. 

And  we  had  a  food  stamp  plan.  To- 
day, we  hear  all  about  a  food  stamp  plan. 
But  at  that  time  we  had  a  Federal  Sur- 
plus Commodity  Corporation.  One  of 
the  greatest  and  keenest  men  I  ever 
knew,  Milo  Perkins,  came  into  the  Gov- 
ernment and  approached  that  program 
and  tried  to  handle  it  well.  He  got  fired 
for  his  pains  and  his  capacity;  he  was 
fired  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But  Mllo 
Perkins  was  one  of  the  ablest  tatxi  who 
ever  came  into  the  Government.  We 
had  orange  stamps  and  we  had  Mue 
stamps:  and  then  we  stacked  food  all 
over  the  coimtry. 

I  remember  that  a  factory  owner  in 
my  hometown,  who  dismantled  his  plant. 
came  to  me  one  day,  and  said,  '"nils 
plant  is  for  rent."  I  said.  "Why  don't 
you  lease  it  to  Uncle  Sam?"  He  said. 
"Who  shall  I  write  to?"  I  said,  "Write 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 

When  I  got  back  there,  the  next  time, 
his  plant — a  block  long— was  filled  with 
sacks  and  barrels  and  boxes  of  stuff  that 
was  sin-plus,  and  it  would  be  ti^en  out 
of  there  and  dispensed  under  the  food 
stamp  plan.  So  you  see.  Mr.  President. 
the  food  stamp  plan  that  they  are  de- 


veloping now  and  are  trying  to  get  into 
operation  or  effect  is  nothing  new;  It  is 
old  stuff,  aroimd  here. 

I  mention  that  fact  because  we  see 
that  In  connection  with  their  "platform 
of  hope  and  the  rights  of  man,"  those  on 
the  other  side  talk  about  "the  unimagi- 
native Republicans."  Why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  took  those  on  the  other  side  28 
years  to  catch  up  with  our  imagination 
In  that  field.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
did  not  do  too  badly. 

But  when  one  summarizes  just  about 
everything  that  was  done,  the  total  is 
about  as  follows:  First,  crop  cutting. 
They  did  that  by  taking  acreage  out  of 
producticm.  Second,  crop  upping — not 
crop  cutting — because  I  never  saw  a  mo- 
ment when  the  Government  did  not  con- 
tinue to  spend  money  for  research  as 
regards  greater  efficiency  in  the  farm 
plant.  For  years,  I  served  on  the  Sub- 
committee aa.  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions, and  for  a  time  I  was  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  There  was  a  great 
proeeesion  of  ideas  and  functions,  all  of 
which  were  articulated  in  terms  of  long 
green  dough  out  of  the  Treasury,  in 
order  to  get  them  dcxie.  The  whole  idea 
was  greater  efficiency  and  even  greater 
eflleiency. 

So  we  have  had  better  hybrid  com 
seed,  and  we  have  had  better  wheat, 
and  we  have  had  better  oats,  tuid  we 
have  had  better  barley,  and  we  h&ve  had 
better  tillage,  and  we  have  had  better 
fertfllaatlon,  and  we  have  had  better 
soil  practices — always  upping  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  always  cut- 
ting. 

So  Item  No.  1  was  to  cut.  Item  No. 
2  was  to  mwnd  public  money  in  order 
to  "poosh  up,"  as  T(Kiy  said.  And  item 
No.  S  was  price  upping. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  how  we 
went  about  that?  I  think  my  distin- 
guished frioid,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, was  h«%  then.  We  devalued  the 
dollar.  And  today  we  have  a  gold  prob- 
lem, and  the  air  is  full  of  balance  of 
payments  and  the  gold  flow;  and  the 
gold  is  going  out  because  short-term  se- 
curities abroad  bring  a  l>etter  interest 
rate  than  they  do  here.  So  money  goes 
out,  and  it  becomes  a  potential  tax  or 
levy  upon  what  is  left  of  our  gold  re- 
serve. You  see.  liffr.  President,  that  is 
not  new.  We  did  that  under  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  when  we  squeezed  enough 
grains  (tf  gold  out  of  the  American  dol- 
lar to  debase  it;  and  they  did  that  by 
just  pushing  up  the  price  of  gold  to  $35 
an  ounce.  Before  that  it  was  $21  and  a 
fraction  an  ounce.  But  they  pushed  it 
up  to  $35.  and  thus  they  cheapened  the 
dollar;  and  then  it  took  more  of  the 
chec4>er  dollars  to  buy  the  same  hat  or 
the  same  amount  of  round  steak  or  the 
same  amount  of  flour  or  the  same 
amount  ol  bread.  So,  Mr.  President, 
you  see  tliat  was  a  way  to  "poosh  up." 

Some  say  that  prices  went  up.  That 
is  one  way  to  express  it.  The  more  ac- 
ciu*ate  way  to  express  it  is  to  say  that 
the  value  of  the  dollar  went  down;  and 
we  did  that  by  legislative  fiat  in  1934. 
And.  Mr.  President.  I  was  there,  and  I 
voted  on  it:  and  I  voted  for  it,  with  a 
heavy  heart.  I  said,  "This  is  a  chilly 
day  for  me."  because  I  wondered  what 
was  going  to  happen. 


Of  course,  by  that  means  we  took  the 
country  off  the  gold  standard,  and  put 
it  on  a  managed-currency  basis;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  we  have  had  head- 
aches, first  in  one  field,  and  then  in  an- 
other; and,  if  anything,  the  problems  at 
this  moment  are  more  aggravated  than 
were  the  problems  in  June  1934,  when, 
as  the  clerk  intoned  the  roll,  by  my  vote 
I  helped  take  this  country  off  the  gold 
standard. 

But  what  .should  I — a  country  Con- 
gressman— have  known  at>out  the  com- 
plexities and  the  intricacies  of  gold  and 
its  relationship  to  all  the  factors  that 
operate  in  the  domestic  market  and  in 
the  international  market?  I  did  not 
know  much  al30ut  it,  and  I  confessed  the 
fact;  and  I  do  not  suppose  most  of  the 
rest  of  them  did,  either.  I  had  a  lot  of 
company  over  in  the  House  at  that  time. 

But  of  course,  Brfr.  President,  as  you 
see.  our  difficulties  then  were — and  I 
point  tills  out  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — scHnething 
like  our  difflciilties  now. 

Today,  the  other  side  has  so  many 
•Frontiersmen"  sitting  over  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Over  where? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Over  on  your  side. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEa^.  If  I  knew  which  way 
was  north,  I  would  say  east,  west,  or 
south.  (Laughter!  But  that  was  the 
di£5culty  we  had  then,  because  when  we 
returned,  we  had  only  117  minority 
Members  on  our  side,  and  the  other  side 
had  all  the  rest  of  the  435.  So  we  could 
not  do  very  much.  i>ecau5e  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  or  the  power. 

But,  you  see,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
light  of  hindsight  I  can  lift  my  voice 
now,  because  there  is  no  5-minute  rule 
in  the  Senate — although  perhaps  there 
should  be.     [Laughter.] 

But  I  point  out  what  happened  here 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago: 
Push  them  up ;  cut  down  the  acreage — ^in 
other  words,  you  see,  going  in  two  direc- 
tions at  once — and  up  the  price — ^which 
we  did  by  silver  purchase  and  by  raising 
the  gold  valuation.  And  then  we 
propped  the  prices;  and  that  is  where  we 
got  into  price  supports,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  surpluses,  warehouse 
certificates,  food  stamps,  and  all  the  rest. 

Now  I  point  out — and  this  is  the  dis- 
tressing thing,  and  I  shall  never  let 
those  on  the  other  side  forget  it — I  do 
not  dare  [laughter] ;  it  is  simply  tliis — 
and  now  I  refer  to  the  period  from  1929 
to  1941:  In  1929,  the  gross  farm  income 
was  $14  billion.  In  1933  it  went  down  to 
$7  billion.  It  was  cut  in  half.  So  we 
had  from  1933  to  1941  to  experiment. 
In  8  years  of  experimentation,  we  still 
only  got  them  up  $3  billion,  from  $7  bil- 
lion to  between  $10  billion  and  $11 
billion. 

In  8  years  there  was  not  solution.  Fi- 
nally a  solution  came;  and  what  a  ti'agic 
thing  it  was.  When  we  talk  about  crops, 
crop  cutting,  and  crop  control,  we  move 
into  the  farmer's  greatest  crop,  his  chil- 
dren, his  son.s.  The  solution  that  came 
was  the  solution  of  blood;  and  we  will 
have  to  admit  that  no  solution  of  the 
farm  problem  was  found. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee   on  Agriculture   and 
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Forestry  is  a  very  emndid  person,  and 
every  once  in  awhile  be  wonders.  In  his 
heart  of  heart*,  whether  aay  kind  of 
solution  can  be  Xound.  But  the  solution 
that  was  tried  was  the  aolution  of  blood. 
"Beat  the  soil.  P^iod  will  win  the  war. 
Sustain  the  armieB  of  our  allies.  Siis- 
tain  their  civilian  populations.  Sustain 
our  own  men  in  uniform.  Sustain  the 
people  on  the  home  front.  Produce  and 
produce  and  produce,  and  push  up  the 
crops."  We  did,  and  we  certainly  dis- 
connected the  agriculiure  of  the  country. 
But  I  do  not  believe  anybody  will  have 
the  temerity  to  say  that  blood  is  a  solu- 
tion for  this  problem. 

Yet  we  have  had  to  meet  that  argu- 
ment, and  I  mean  to  meet  it.  because  i 
was  here.  I  helped  vote  the  country  into 
war.  and  I  saw  prosperity  proliferate 
over  the  country;  but.  oh.  with  what 
pain  I  heard  people  say.  "I  never  had 
it  so  good."  Ood  save  the  mark.  I  heard 
fathers  say  it  whose  boys  were  in  uru- 
form.  and  some  of  whom  did  not  come 
back.  But  will  anjrone  contend  it  was  a 
solution?    No. 

There  were  S  years  of  experimenta- 
tion, with  no  sohition.  Then  came  the 
intrusion  of  war,  and  dead  youngsters. 
as  an  everlasting  monument  to  the  fact 
that  the  solution  was  not  found  under 
the  New  Deal. 

It  was  not  found  under  the  Pair  Deal, 
either,  I  suppose;  but.  as  I  think  of  the 
blood  and  Inflation  and  prosperity,  we 
exported  one  out  of  every  three  bushels 
of  wheat,  one  out  of  every  three  bales  of 
cotton,  one  out  of  every  three  tons  of 
rice:  one  out  of  every  four  tons  of  to- 
bacco Farmers  helped  to  produce  those 
crops,  and  to  pay  for  all  this  at  the  same 
time. 

But  the  war  ended.  We  worked  with 
this  problem  all  over  again.  Finally, 
came  Ezra  Benson.  He  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  abuse.  I  thought  he  was  a  man 
with  great  oomtigv  and  discernment, 
who  did  his  noMe  best,  and  dM  not  back 
down  under  villfleatlon  and  abuse,  no 
matter  where  It  eame  from.  He  was  a 
gentle   and  forbeartef  person. 

Here  we  are,  areond  the  Horn  Here 
are  the  reports  of  the  task  forces.  One 
says,  "Do  not  inercftse  prkJe  supports  on 
com  and  wheat."  Another  says,  "Do  in- 
crease price  supports  on  com  and 
wheat  "  What  is  anyone  like  me  to  do 
when  experts  talk  that  way  and  cannot 
come  to  an  agreement?  Yet  those  were 
the  men  who  were  encaced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  into  this  wlx>le  prob- 
lem and  making  a  report. 

One  report  says,  in  substance,  that  we 
have  on  hand  70  minion  tons  of  feed 
grains,  at  $«  3  billion  Invested  It  Ls  ex- 
pected to  go  up  to  S4  million  in  1961  It 
is  said  it  may  go  to  M  million  in  1962 
It  IS  said  storage  may  be  short  by  500 
million  bushels  within  a  space  of  18 
months.  Then  the  experts  use  the  word 
the  PresMent  used  In  tais  OMssage  Tliey 
say  the  proiram  mlsht  end  in  disaster 
Mr  President,  that  Is  what  bothers  me 
I  would  be  the  last  man  to  invite  dis- 
aster. When  the  experts  talk  about  lack 
of  storage  space,  it  eotdd  well  be  And 
yet  I  do  not  feel  that  this  bill  would 
do  much  good.  What  Is  a  livestock 
producer  to  say?    One  does  not  wave  a 


wand  and  suddenly  produce  a  1.000- 
pound  steer.  It  takes  monllis.  When  a 
producer  has  a  yearling  to  feed,  he  must 
look  down  the  road  and  wait  until  it  is 
ready  for  the  market.  We  say  we  cannot 
help  him.  This  proposal  is  for  1  year 
As  of  now,  we  do  not  kxww  what  we  are 
going  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Wo 
are  told  there  is  to  be  a  long-range  pro- 
gram pretty  soon.  Does  not  that  add  up 
to  uncertainty?  It  certainly  does  in  my 
book.     I  am  Kroatly  concenuKl. 

Here  Is  a  75-percent  price  support 
That  Ls  a  far  cry  from  Uie  pledges  that 
were  made  when  emotiaualism  wivs  high 
and  we  were  engaged  ir.  a  presidential 
campaign. 

What  about  it?  Is  this  the  way  we  art' 
to  meet  the  problem?  We  are  saying  to 
the  farmer,  'Participate'  or  yuu  are  out  ' 
That  i^  what  thxs  bill  says. 

I  do  not  thixik  our  farmers  hko  that 
I  thought  it  was  said  that  the  farmers 
were  to  be  consulted.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  consultation  there  was,  but  cer- 
tainly they  have  a  stake  in  U\is  bu&mcbfi 
If  that  assurance  was  given,  I  wunder 
why  it  was  not  kept. 

I  think  this  u  a  situation  m  which 
Government  actually  bids  against  itself 
First,  up  come  price  supports  to  mduc<> 
cooperation;  but  when  20  or  30  poxcent 
of  the  acreage  Is  taken  out  of  production, 
what  is  a  farmer  to  do? 

I  think  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AiiunI  will  a^ree  tiiat  ike 
ax>ukl  do  exactly  as  I  would  do.  I  woukl 
get  the  best  5-10-5  fertiiiier  I  oould  get. 
and.  if  there  is  auythuig  better  than  titat. 
I  would  wet  it.  and  put  it  on  the  acres, 
and  wh»e:c  previously  I  had  produce! 
60  or  70  buiheki.  I  *ouid  pioduc*- 
100  bufthfi.s. 

Mr  AIKI-2^  Mr.  Viv^dciil.  a  ill  i\h- 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  DIRKSi!^*'     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKf-JJ.  llie  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  buy  8-16-16  fertilLO-r.  It 
Ls  more  economical. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Fine.  I  Will  remem- 
ber  that   when   I  next  buy   fertiliser. 

It  IS  alleged  that  tins  program  would 
save  iLOO  million.  I  want  this  for  the 
RxfORD-  Tlien  I  will  tear  it  out  of  the 
RscoBD  and  put  It  In  my  notebook.  I 
ask  the  chairmnn  of  the  committee  if  he 
really  believes  this  program  would  save 
$500  million  for  the  crop  year  1961 '' 

Mr.  VlJ.KSVFJl.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  in  reply,  that  it  depends  on 
compliance.  If  there  is  as  much  as  70- 
percent  compliance,  from  tlie  flsture.s 
Kiven  to  us.  there  will  be  a  saving  of 
$500  million. 

Mr.  DIPtKSEN.  But  it  15  purelly  an 
estimate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  it  Is  We 
cannot  tell  whether  or  not  the  farraer.s 
are  Kolng  to  comply;  but  I  think  the 
bin  presented  is  attractive  enough  to  at 
least  Induce  the  corn  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate. It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
participate.  If  they  do  not.  It  win  be 
an  Indication  to  me  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  want  any  kind  of  program  Ln 
the  future,  because,  as  the  Senator 
well  knows,  we  cannot  continue  to  pro- 
duce at  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  DIRK3EN  The  Senator  bears 
out  exactly  what  I  have  said  We  start- 
ed on  this  turntable  25  years  ago.    We 


have  gone  around  the  "Horn,"  and  we 
are  back  where  we  were  before. 

Mr.  KIJ.KNDER.  I  say  to  my  good 
frleud  from  Illinois,  what  has  brought 
us  the  trouble  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  recent  act  which  was  passed, 
in  1958,  wherein  we  gave  to  the  corn 
producer  and  to  the  feed  grain  producer 
a  support  price  without  acreage  allot- 
ments. That  has  been  the  difllculty. 
Corn  was  the  only  basic  commodity  put 
in  that  category. 

It  .strikes  me  that  any  com  producer 
who  desires  a  support  price  should  be 
\^:ninT  to  control  his  acreage  the  same 
ni  tho  cotton  producer,  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducer, the  rice  producer,  the  peanut 
l>:nd  i.-er.  the  producers  of  the  other 
ba.sM'  commodities. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  is  It  not  true  that 
w  ^  would  reward  the  same  fellow  who 
f'.a';  not  cooperated  heretofore?  If  a 
farmer  did  not  cooperate  and  kept  build- 
in-;  up  his  corn  base  In  1959  and  1960, 
that  is  RoinR  to  be  the  base  against  which 
tl'.e  propram  will  b^  measured.  There- 
fore. If  the  farmer  did  not  cooperate  we 
will  ray  to  him.  In  effect.  "Well  done, 
thou  pood  and  faithful  servant.  Becaufe 
you  expanded  your  acreage  we  are  going 
to  reward  you  now." 

I  a."*  my  dl.'^tlnirulshed  friend  from 
Vermont,  am  I  correct  or  am  I  not  cor- 
rect?    (LflUKhter  1 

Mr  AIKEN  I  take  the  fifth  amend- 
ni'-nt 

Mr  DIRKSEN  He  pleads  the  fifth 
am^'ndment      (Laughter  1 

Mr  AIKEN  No  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  have  been  no  acreage  allotments 
m  the  la-st  2  years 

Mr  DIRKSEN      Tliat  Is  true 

Mr  AIKEN  It  is  tru*  that  the  com- 
t:  rower  who  has  plunged  the  laat  2  years, 
hoping  to  do  well,  would  probably  have 
an  advantage  over  a  grower  who  had 
earned  out  the  even  tenor  of  his  agrl- 
cuUural  ways. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  He  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  grower  who  rotated, 
who  put  part  of  his  land  in  legumes  and 
I'.ii  t  of  11  m  pasture.  The  one  who  built 
up  Ills  acreage  and  biclt  up  bu  >'leld 
would  be  rewarded. 

Mr.  AIKEN  One  farmer  may  have 
planted  his  whole  farm,  hoping  to  make 
a  killing  m  I960  or  1960.  and  he  will  get 
hLs  reward. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  He  wUl  get  a  reward 
now 

Mr    AIKEN      He  will  get  it  on  earth 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr    DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  In  1966  or  1957  we  had 
Uie  first  attempt  at  the  soil  bank,  and 
some  5  milhon  acres  of  comland  were 
taken  out  of  production.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Uiere  were  200  million  more 
bushels  of  corn  produced  for  the  year 
tlian  in  the  preceding  year,  which  is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Illmots  made  a 
little  while  a^o  when  he  spoke  about  the 
fertiLuer  used  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  have  Ultle  more  to 
say  about  the  subject,  except  to  confess 
my  concern  and  my  bewilderment. 

One  task  force  says.  "Go  In  this  direc- 
tion." and  the  other  task  force  says  to 
go  In  another  direction. 
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Tlie  first  bill  which  comes  akxxc  is 
like  the  five  and  dime,  only  tha  per- 
centages are  different.  There  is  20  per- 
cent and  then  a  voluntary  20  percoit 
on  top.  but  now  we  have  eomblned  it  to 
make  it  a  30  percent  provision.  I  do 
not  know  what  will  come  out  of 
conference. 

Another  thing  which  disturbed  me 
very  much  was  that  provision  which 
would  let  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, in  order  to  make  the  hoard 
manageable,  slug  the  market.  If  neces- 
sary, at  the  market  price  without  any 
limitation.  Of  course,  I  cannot  think 
of  a  greater  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
Government  to  "clobber"  a  farmer  than 
that  kind  of  weapon. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  all  kindliness  and  in 
all  earnestness,  a  question.  The  House 
retained  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration authority  to  sell.  The  chairman 
did  a  good  job  when  the  committee 
deleted  that  provision  from  the  Senate 
bill.  What  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
bill  comes  back  to  the  Senate  from  the 
conference  committee?  Win  the  Sen- 
ate yield  on  that  point?  Of  course,  the 
Senator  can  speak  only  for  himself  as 
one  conferee. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  I  can  speak  for  my- 
self, and  I  believe  I  can  speak  for  the 
other  Senate  conferees.  I  would  say  we 
will  stand  pat  and  insist  It  be  taken  out. 
In  other  words,  we  will  stick  so  long  as 
we  can  to  our  approach.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  would  rather  have  no 
bill  at  all  than  to  have  a  bill  with  sec- 
tion 3  in  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
quite  fair,  yet  it  is  dictated  by  absolute 
sincerity.  Would  the  chairman  be  win- 
ing to  state  now  to  the  Senate  that  be- 
fore he  capitulated  to  the  House  in 
conference  on  that  Item  he  would  return 
to  the  Senate  without  a  conference  re- 
port and  ask  for  an  instruction  from  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  certainly  wlU.  I 
will  agree  to  do  that  because  I  know  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  and  I  know  the 
sentiment  of  the  monbers  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Our  farmers  out 
home,  insofar  as  I  can  tell,  are  not 
happy  about  the  bill.  They  think  this  is 
a  gesture.  There  are  some  who  are  for 
it,  I  recognise,  but  I  would  say  the 
preponderant  majority  are  against  even 
the  bill,  because  the  farmers  think  of  it 
in  terms  of  an  entering  wedge  which  will 
ultimately  add  up  to  farm  control  and 
to  the  destruction  of  agriculture  as  a 
sort  of  free  and  untrammeled  way  of 
life. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  has  certainly  Improved 
the  bill  very  measurably  compared  to  the 
bill  which  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  still  unhappy.  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  under  the  circumstances 
this  Is  the  best  which  can  be  done.  I 
do  not  know,  I  say  frankly,  at  this 
moment,  when  the  roll  is  called  after 


a  while,  how  I  shall  vote.  I  frankly  do 
not  know. 

I  think  this  is  something  of  a  gesture. 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  save  the  money 
it  is  estimated  to  save,  because  a  figure 
was  simply  picked  out  of  the  air.  I  do 
not  think  this  bill  will  do  the  Job  which 
needs  to  be  done.  I  do  not  think  a  1- 
year  larui  retirement  program  under  any 
circumstances  can  be  practicable.  I 
think  it  may  possibly  manufacture  prob- 
lems instead  of  diminishing  problems. 

There  is  a  disparity  of  Interest  as  be- 
tween the  feed  deficit  areas,  the  dairy 
and  poultry  and  feeding  areas,  and  the 
consumers  on  the  one  hand  and,  of 
course,  the  producers  of  feed  grains  in 
the  Middle  West  or  the  West  on  the 
other  hand. 

It  is  a  puzzle.  One  needs  the  wisdom 
of  a  Solomon  to  ever  fight  through  and 
come  up  with  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  President,  my  sole  purpose  In  tres- 
passing: upon  the  grace  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Senate  today  was  to  show 
that  this  is  where  I  started  in  1933,  with 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  That 
is  when  I  first  heard  about  the  Uttle  pigs. 
That  is  when  I  first  heard  about  plow- 
ing under  every  third  row  of  cotton. 
That  is  when  I  first  heard  about  destruc- 
tion in  order  to  bring  supply  aiKl  de- 
mand into  balance.  There  was  the 
PWA,  the  WPA.  the  gold  reserve  and  the 
silver  purchase,  and  all  the  other  things. 
to  try  to  help  the  cause.  Now  we  are 
still  struggling,  with  70  million  tons  of 
feed  grains  and  an  emergency  program. 

That  is  all.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wanted  to  go  full  tilt  around  the  circle. 
I  could  almost  say,  "This  is  where  I 
came  in." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Don 
Wlckham,  the  New  York  State  Com- 
miisl(»er  of  Agriculture,  had  something 
to  say  about  feed  graina  a  few  days  ago. 
I  think  It  is  quite  interesting.  He  re- 
ferred not  to  government  but.  In  a 
press  rdease.  to  "glverment"  as  the  root 
of  this  dilemma.  It  may  have  been  a 
typographical  error,  but  It  strikes  me 
that  he  put  his  finger  on  the  problem. 

I  add  that  Ccnnmissloner  Wlckham 
nertr  did  correct  his  apparently  Freu- 
dian typographical  slip  of  the  keyboard, 
•o  It  still  stands  In  his  press  release  as 
"glverment." 

Blr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatfM-  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  COOPER.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  that  Is  a  very 
common  pronunciation  of  the  word  in 
the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  sure  we  all 
apeak  the  same  language  on  this  bUl. 
because  the  Senator  has  indicated  he 
li  opposed  to  it.  and  so  am  I. 

Ut.  COOPER.    No.    I  am  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  Is  for 
it  now? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  have  been  f<x 
it  aU  along. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Things  change  on 
this  floor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

I  know  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  was  agreed  to.  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  achievement. 
I  think  his  amendment  improved  the 
bill.  But  I  must  say  that  it  strikes  me 
as  another  shortcut,  makeshift  proposal 
to  deal  with  the  entire  farm  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  speaking  of  my  amendment, 
or  the  biU? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  bill— not  the 
amendment.  I  know  the  amendment 
improved  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  constantly  improving  bills 
by  the  splendid  amendments  he  offers 
so  frequently. 

It  will  involve  more  stringent  controls 
upon  the  farmer  and  it  will  add  huge 
new  costs  to  our  overall  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  very  much 
concerned  about  the  impact  which  this 
legislation  will  have  upon  the  prices 
paid  by  consumers  and  upon  a  very  im- 
portant section  of  our  agricultural  in- 
dustry; namely,  the  production  of  live- 
stock, dairy  goods  and  poultry  products. 

The  costs  of  feed  grains  will  imdoubt- 
edly  go  up.  Poultry  and  dairy  produc- 
ers will  iMiy  more  for  feed,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  will  not  be  able  to  di- 
rectly increase  prices  to  ccMisumers  be- 
cause of  the  rigidity  of  existing  market- 
ing order  arrangements,  although  I  am 
happy  to  hear  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  this  fortuitous  moment,  is  about 
to  announce  an  increase  in  the  dairy 
support  prices. 

The  producer  is  caught  in  the  middle. 
What  if  he  does  even  further  increase 
prices?  Then,  it  is  the  consumer  who 
takes  it  on  the  nose,  and  this  is  not  good 
either. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  this  is  not  the 
answer.  It  is  discriminatory  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  takes  into  account  cmly  one 
crop,  thereby  ignoring  the  broad  dimen- 
sions of  our  Nation's  overall  farm  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  against  the 
bUI  unless  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  before  we 
finish,  offers  a  great  many  additional 
amendments  in  his  typically  helpful 
fashion  which  will  make  the  bill  more 
palatable. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
contemplate  not  supporting  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  for 
several  reasons: 

First,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  it  because 
it  is  a  stopgap  remedy  of  a  problem  that 
has  been  confronting  farmers,  taxpayers, 
and  the  consiuners  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  30  years.  When  stopgap 
programs  are  adopted,  they  are  usually 
the  device  through  which  a  delay  is 
achieved  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem.  My  fear  is  that  if  a  stopgap 
bill  such  as  the  one  before  the  Senate 
is  adopted,  tackling  of  the  real  problem 
will  not  be  reached  in  this  Congress,  and, 
as  the  years  go  by.  we  shall  still  be  talk- 
ing about  the  failure  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  we  shall  still  be  passing  stopgap 
measures. 

Second,  the  passage  of  the  bill  ad- 
mittedly will  have  an  adverse  impact 
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upon  thoee  of  oxu*  cmn  agriculture 
economy  who  are  engaged  In  cattle  and 
poultry  producing.  Their  eoaCs  will  un- 
doubtedb'  Increase.  Ooith  effect  is 
manifested  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermoot  (Mr. 
Aixkm],  this  afternoon,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  an  increase  In  the 
price  of  dairy  products.  One  of  our 
Senators  stated  that  such  action  was  a 
coincidence.  It  may  be  a  coincidence, 
but  I  believe  there  is  juatlflcatlon  for 
the  inference  that  this  price  guarantee 
on  dairy  products  will  be  announced  to- 
day because  of  its  possible  Influence  on 
the  votes  that  wlU  be  cast  In  the  Senate. 
Third.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  bill 
because  it  definitely  will  tiw%  a  premium 
to  those  farmers  who.  in  tlie  laet  several 
years,  have  devoted  their  acreage  to  feed 
grains  and  have  indulged  In  bad  farm 
practices,  resulting  in  depteUon  of  soil; 
and  otherwise  under  the  bill  the  prudent 
producer  will  be  penallaed.  the  unpru- 
dent  rewarded. 

Fourth.  I  shall  not  support  the  bill  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  If  it  is  passed 
by  the  Senate  the  prospects  of  the  House 
bill  becoming  law  will  be  lacreaaed.  and 
I  respectfully  submit  to  my  ecdleaguee 
that  if  the  House  bill  beeomea  law  we 
shall  have  an  Instance  of  where  the  Oov- 
emment  will  enter  Into  artificial  anc 
o(Hi trolled  management  of  the  farm  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  today  that  in  the 
House  bill  declarations  are  made  that  It 
is  a  volimtary  program.  The  Secretary 
ot  Agriculture  In  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fm-estry 
said  It  Is  a  voluntary  program.  The 
American  farmer  will  be  free,  he  said. 
He  wlU  participate  If  his  Tolltion  so  dic- 
tates. He  will  reject  if  his  Judgment  is 
to  the  contrary.  But  then  the  testimony 
shows  that  there  is  the  derlce  of  persua- 
sion and  encouragement.  What  is  that 
device?  The  device  Is  that  If  the  farm- 
er does  not  participate  the  Oommodity 
Credit  corporation  will  dmnp  Into  the 
market  the  surplus  feed  grains,  force 
down  the  price,  and  force  the  farmer  to 
enter  the  program  with  the  Department 
of  Agricultiire. 

On  the  one  hand  the  declaration  is 
made  that  freedom  will  be  accorded  to 
the  farmer;  on  the  other.  If  he  does  not 
not  participate  the  Department  will  drive 
down  his  price  and  he  will  regret  his 
decision. 

I  make  my  fifth  point.  I  have  already 
spoken  on  it.  We  must  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem.  Pot  30  years  there 
has  been  talk  about  It.  The  Senator 
trom  Illinois  has  pointed  out  that  the 
only  periods  In  which  there  has  been  a 
solution  have  been  in  the  periods  of  war. 
Otherwise,  there  has  been  talk  of  the 
need  of  producing  a  solution  year  after 
year  with  the  condition  getting  worse  all 
of  the  Ume. 

My  sixth  point  is  that  I  see  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  a  purpose,  in  a  subtle 
way.  for  the  elimination  of  surpluses  at 
a  great  coet  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  the  House,  when  the  bill  was 
passed,  it  was  said  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  sale  of  surplus  feed  products  at 
a  price  which  is  less  than  83  percent  of 
the  controUed  price.    That  would  mean 


83  percent  of  $1  20.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  now  whether  any  of  our 
surplus  feed  grains  have  been  bought  at 
a  price  over  $1.20. 

Mr.  RLLENDER.  I  understand  there 
are  some  feed  grains  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
which  were  purchased  as  long  as  4  or  5 
years  ago.  Basing  my  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  on  that  belief,  there 
would  be  some  corn  for  which  the  .sup- 
port price  is  as  much  as  $1.50 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  .support 
price  is  $1  50.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  authorization  would  be 
given  to  sell  it  at  83  percent  of  $1  20  Ls 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER     That  is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  the  Ions  would 
be  from  a  buying  price  of  $1.50  to  a  sell- 
ini?  price  of  $1  20.  and  then  a  17-percent 
deduction  from  the  $1  20  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Of  course  there  has 
been  quite  an  accumulation  of  storage 
charges  that  would  have  to  be  added  to 
that  amount.  However,  the  amount  in- 
volved Is  not  very  great.  Altogether  It 
may  be  150  million  bushels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  any  event,  the  corn 
for  which  we  pay  $1.50.  and  to  the  pur- 
chase price  of  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  storage  and  the  interest,  under 
the  House  bill  could  be  sold  at  about 
$105? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  is  correct  A 
little  less  than  $1.05     About  a  dollar 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  reluctantly  make 
this  statement,  but  it  has  been  my  Judg- 
ment that  we  have  been  frantically  look- 
ing for  methods  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
Many  people  who  recognize  the  hugeness 
of  that  stirplus  feel  greatly  pained  when 
they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  bins 
all  over  the  Nation — and  I  would  say 
especially  in  Ohio — are  being  viewed  by 
the  taxpayers. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  to- 
day about  how  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
I  have  no  objection  to  providing  it  to 
help  needy  people  in  foreign  countries, 
in  places  where  catastrophes  have  oc- 
ciured.  but  I  cannot  subscribe  to  what 
I  believe  is  an  artificial  method  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it  at  an  inordinately  low 
price  without  any  reasonable  Justifica- 
tion. 

In  conclusion.  If  we  adopt  the  House 
bill,  which  will  put  the  farmer  under  a 
managed  control,  his  income  will  be  de- 
pendent on  the  volume  of  his  products 
times  price  less  cost  of  production.  How- 
ever, we.  as  the  Government,  will  say  to 
him.  "We  will  determine  what  your  vol- 
ume of  production  will  be.  and  especially 
will  we  determine  what  the  price  will 
be  that  you  will  get  for  your  goods,  and 
we  will  determine  your  price  by  manipu- 
lating the  market  through  the  flowing 
into  it  of  surplus  goods." 

My  inquiry  Is,  If  we  manage  the  farm 
economy,  how  are  we  eventually  going 
to  escape  managing  the  Industrial  econ- 
omy? Are  we  to  live  in  a  nation  where 
the  economy  is  free,  or  are  we  going  to 
adopt  a  course  where  the  fanner  and  the 
worker  and  the  industrialist  will  be  sub- 
ject to  whims  of  the  Congress?  My  fear 
is  that  if  we  enter  into  this  program,  as 
proposed  in  the  House  bill— not  as  pro- 


posed in  the  bill  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate— It  will  be  one  step  in  that  direction. 

In  the  enthusiasm — I  would  say  In  the 
frenzy — to  solve  the  problem,  we  have 
the  sad  spectacle  of  a  proposal  being 
made  that  there  be  a  harnessing  and  a 
shackling  of  the  farmer,  so  that  he  shall 
be  completely  managed  by  the  Govern- 
ment 

It  i.s  on  that  basis  that  I  will  vote 
BRnlnst  the  bill  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate My  view  is  that  we  must  tackle  the 
problem  on  a  long-range,  permanent 
ba.st.s.  not  in  a  .stopgap  fashion 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  Justification  for  the  passage  of  the 
pending  mea-sure.  it  is  that  the  bill  Is  an 
emergency  measure,  calculated  to  deal 
with  a  situation  which  Is  bad  and  which 
IS  steadily  getting  worse. 

I  .suppose  two  que.stions  would  present 
themselves  in  attempting  to  analyze  this 
situation  First,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  emergency,  and  why  do  we  have  It? 

Second,  whether  the  measure  will  be 
as  effective  as  claimed.  Will  It  actually 
do  anything  to  reduce  production?  Will 
it  actually  reduce  the  quantity  of  the 
farm  products  being  placed  in  storage** 

I  am  puzzled  about  the  element  of 
emergency.  After  all.  I  recall  last  July 
15  when  a  former  colleague  of  ours,  who 
now  occupies  the  White  House,  addressed 
the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  The  Presiding  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bui- 
dick  1.  perhaps  was  present  when  the 
delegates  were  addressed  by  our  former 
colleague 

According  to  a  news  story: 

3«n»tor  John  F  Kennedy  ba«  promUed  to 
introduce  In  Cungreae  neit  month  an  emer- 
gency farm  bUl  to  aUack  what  be  called  the 
No    1  dumeatlc  Issue 

He  aaaerted  thAt  January,  when  a  new  ad- 
mlni«tr%tlon  t&kcs  oOoe.  waa  too  late  to  write 
legulatlon  aimed  at  bolstering  falling  farm 
Income  and  farm  prices. 

Speaking  to  North  Dakota  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  NatloiuU  OonvvnUon.  be  said  his 
•tafT  already  was  at  work  on  a  farm  bUl  that 
would  guarantas  farmsrs  full  parity  inoocne 

He  gave  no  details,  but  he  support«d  the 
farm  plank  In  the  party  platform  submitted 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 

All  of  us  recall  thoee  long  weeks  of 
August  1960.  when  instead  of  being  out 
on  the  hustings,  we  spent  most  of  our 
hours  in  this  Chamber.  We  did  not  find 
an>-  farm  bill  which  had  been  worked 
on  by  the  staff  of  tiic  man  who  was  then 
a  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  None 
was  introduced.  None  was  even  talked 
about.  In  fact,  there  was  very  little  talk 
at  that  time  on  the  subject  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  on'  the  subject  of  farm 
legislation. 

Not  only  that,  but  January  went  by 
without  the  introduction  of  any  farm 
bill.  Of  course,  it  takes  time  to  prepare 
a  bill.  But  considering  a  situation  in 
which  the  staff  of  one  of  our  colleagues 
was  engaged  In  writing  a  bill,  and  that 
his  party  was  in  charge  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  not  only  in  July,  but  in  Jan- 
uary, too.  by  a  margin  of  virtually  2  to  1. 
It  seems  strange  that  nothing  was  done 
until  now.  Most  people  can  have  misgiv- 
ings as  to  whether  an  emergency  exists 
which  is  alleged  by  thoee  now  in  charge 
of  the  Government. 


If  so,  I  wander  if  It  la  not  in  a  situation 
of  a  self-imposed  emergency:  The  bill 
must  be  passed  this  week  in  order  to  be 
ready  by  March  15,  for  tbe  planting 
season  is  upon  us.  This  emergency 
which  has  been  talked  about  seems 
pretty  much  self-invited  in  that  light. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  bill 
which  are  not  satisfactory.  It  does  con- 
tain some  things,  however,  concerning 
which  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  particularly  its  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  was  most  happy  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellkhder] 
announce  to  the  Chamber  a  little  while 
ago  that  in  the  conference  which  will 
be  held  on  Uie  bill,  there  will  be  no  yield- 
iiig.  on  his  part,  permitting  the  insert  of 
section  3,  or  its  equivalent,  into  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  I  commend  the  chairman.  I 
commend  his  committee,  too.  for  having 
deleted  section  3  from  the  bill  currently 
before  the  Senate.  Section  3  Is  a  harm- 
ful section.  It  is  a  vicious  section.  It 
has  been  revised  and  then  deleted,  of 
course,  but  it  gave  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture power  to  sell  in  the  open  market 
for  virtually  whatever  be  wants.  That 
would  be  a  power  not  gnmted  previously 
to  any  other  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Among  other  things,  it  could  destroy  or 
seriously  impair  the  marketplace  when- 
ever exercised. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausckx]  that 
it  would  be  a  prelude  to  the  extension 
of  absolute  power  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  over  other  commoditlea. 

One  of  the  things  so  objectionable 
about  the  bill — and  I  am  dwelling  on  it 
to  give  whatever  support  I  can  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  when  he  goes 
to  conference — is  section  3.  There  is 
considerable  opposition  to  that  section 
in  this  body.  Certainly  if  that  section 
finds  its  way  into  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  propose  to  vote 
against  it  and  to  resist  it  with  all  the 
powers  at  his  oonunand.  Section  3  re- 
pudiates the  original  basic  eaoeept  of 
price  supports,  namely,  that  price  sup- 
ports are  to  be  the  floor.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  price  release 
should  be  above  the  floor,  talking  Into 
consideration  the  carrying  charges  and 
other  factora 

The  object,  of  course,  would  be  to 
have  the  market  above  the  price  sup- 
port and  have  the  Interplay  of  market 
forces  function  with  ease  and  effectlye- 
ness. 

I  think  it  would  take  quite  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  call  this  a  vol- 
untary program  if  section  3  is  effective 
at  all.  because  there  would  not  be  any- 
thing voluntary  about  it.  The  program 
would  be  high^  coercive  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

In  addition  to  deleting  section  3,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Focertry 
also  deleted  a  pmlion  of  the  pnqpoaal 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
would  establish  a  price  suinDOrt  of  $230 
on  soybeans.  For  that,  also,  I  b^eve 
they  should  be  commended. 

Another  consequence  of  section  8  ac- 
tion would  be  the  disruption  of  the  live- 
stock, poultry,  and  dairy  industries 
through  political  manipulation  of  Oov- 
emment  stocks  of  feed  grains.     What 


feeder  would  like  to  gamble  upon  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  dump  a  lot  of  commodities 
on  the  market?  It  simply  would  not 
make  sense  for  any  feeder  to  lay  in  any 
considerable  stock  of  feed  grains  with 
a  threat  like  that  hanging  over  the  mar- 
ket. 

Hie  bill  does,  unfortunately,  bring 
back  to  us  a  discredited  concept — that 
of  acreage  allotments.  Com  farmers 
voted  against  acreage  allotments  over- 
whelmingly in  1958.  Acreage  allotments 
did  not  work.  At  the  time  the  vote  was 
taken,  I  believe  something  like  14  per- 
cent of  the  com  farmers,  by  acreage, 
were  complying  with  the  acreage  allot- 
ment progrsun.  That  certainly  Is  good 
indication  of  the  disrepute  into  which 
the  program  had  fallen. 

A  little  while  ago  I  mentioned  this 
statistic.    I  repeat  it. 

In  1956  or  1957.  when  the  soil  bank 
program  was  first  enacted,  there  was  a 
reduction  in  acreage  of  some  5  million 
acres.  Yet  the  production  of  com  at 
the  end  of  that  crop  year  increased  by 
300  million  bushels,  rather  than  experi- 
enced any  reduction. 

One  is  entitled  to  have  some  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pend- 
ing measure.  One  is  entitled  to  wonder 
whether  even  the  70-percent  compliance, 
which  is  considered  necessary  for  the 
program  to  be  effective,  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  production. 

Another  feature  which  is  very  unde- 
sirable Is  the  proposal  of  a  land  retire- 
ment program  for  only  1  year.  It  is 
not  practical.  In  order  to  be  effective  at 
an.  a  land  retirement  program  must  be 
in  existence  for  a  term  of  years. 

For  example,  if  one  has  60  acres 
planted  in  com,  has  15  acres  which  need 
buikUng  up,  the  15  acres  are  retired  and 
the  next  year,  whey  they  have  a  higher 
productivity,  they  will  be  returned  to 
the  program  and  the  next  less  produc- 
ttre  land  wUl  be  placed  in  the  land  re- 
tirement program. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  so- 
called  emergency;  except  for  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  possibility  that  some  prog- 
ren  can  be  made  to  reduce  production, 
the  bin  could  not  be  Justified  on  any 
gnmnd  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra^a  can  conceive.  The  only  groimd 
upon  which  it  Is  Justified  would  be  that 
perhaps,  with  the  optimism  which 
springs  eternal  in  the  mind  and  in  the 
breast  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
particularly  the  chairman,  we  can  make 
some  progress  along  the  indicated  lines 
toward  the  desired  goal.  If  so,  that  will 
be  aU  to  the  good. 

There  ts  one  other  factor  upon  which 
I  niA  to  comment  in  closing.  We  are 
told  that  this  is  an  onergency  program. 
Tet  there  Is  a  long-range  bill  held  in 
readiness.  It  is  reposing  In  the  White 
Houae.  It  has  not  be&i  sent  to  Con- 
greaa.  It  Is  understood  it  wiU  not  be 
meat  here  until  after  we  have  disposed  of 
the  pending  biU. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  if  we  had  access  to  the  text  of 
the  bill,  not  for  the  piui;x>6e  of  passing 
Judgmmt  on  it.  not  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  It  as  a  substitute,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  bill 


we  are  now  considering  will  form  the 
basis  of  that  long-range  program. 

Obviously,  If  we  are  disposed  to  vote 
for  this  bUl,  and  then  we  are  presented 
with  a  bill  similar  to  it,  except  that  it 
is  for  a  period  longer  than  1  year,  some 
of  us  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
to  say  we  will  not  approve  the  long- 
range  bill  after  we  have  approved  this 
bill  for  1  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administra- 
tion would  have  been  a  little  more  can- 
did and  cooperative  in  connection  with 
this  matter  if  it  had  let  us  know  what 
its  long-range  plan  was.  But  that  will 
have  to  await  a  release  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suppose  we  shall 
have  to  set  our  sights  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  conference  committee;  but 
if  the  report  from  that  committee  should 
be  one  of  compromise  on  section  3  or  on 
its  equivalent.  It  certainly  would  meet 
with  widespread  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  said.  Those  of  us  from  the 
Western  States,  which  have  a  very  great 
variety  of  problems  in  this  particular 
area,  are  concerned  not  only  with  tliis 
bill,  but  also  with  future  legislation  in 
this  field. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  it  does  no  good 
to  say  we  shall  pass  this  bill  for  1  year, 
when  thereby  we  may  have  committed 
ourselves — at  least  by  inference — to  a 
course  of  action  which  would  take  us 
much  further  along  a  road  which  could 
only  bring  havoc  to  important  segments 
of  our  agricultural  economy. 

In  considering  this  matter,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  knows,  we  have 
to  think,  not  alone  of  our  grain  produc- 
ers, but  also  of  our  livestock  producers 
and  also  of  the  disruptive  Influence 
these  things  may  have  upon  the  live- 
stock Industry — whether  the  cattle  in- 
dustry or  the  sheep  Industry  or  the  hog 
industry.  When  we  couple  aU  this  with 
the  fact  that  presently  we  are  unaware  of 
what  may  be  done  in  regard  to  wheat,  in 
conjimction  wtih  this  grain  blU,  that 
places  even  more  question  maite  about 
the  proposal,  and  raises  even  more  seri- 
oxis  questions  as  to  whether  it  is  advis- 
able. 

I  join  completely  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslca  In  stating  that,  for  many 
of  us,  it  would  be  intolerable  even  to 
think  of  supporting  the  bill  if  section  3 
were  in  it. 

A  question  of  real  Importance  is 
whether  even  by  this  means — ^in  other 
words,  by  voting  for  this  bUl — we  shall 
be  disrupting  portions  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  more  greatly  than  if  we 
voted  against  it,  and  thai  waited  for  the 
long-range  biU  and  waited  for  another 
year  or  so,  so  that  we  could  plan  a  whole 
long-range  program,  one  looking  to  the 
future,  and  also  looking  to  what  may  be 
pr(4)o8ed  by  way  of  a  wheat  bin.  later 
this  year. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  Uke  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  a  vote 
for  this  bill  for  1  year  would  not  be  a 
vote  for  the  phlloaophy  or  for  the  con- 
tents of  a  bill  for  a  period  of  time  longer 
than  1  year.  I  repudiate  any  siigges- 
tion  that  a  vote  for  this  bill  will  neces- 
sarily require,  later,  a  vote  for  the  ex- 
pected long-range  bill.  Certainly  it 
would  not  be  my  intent  to  be  bound  for  a 
period  of  more  than  1  year.  Like  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  I  represent  a 
State  in  which  there  are  many  livestock 
raisers.  A  program  of  this  kind,  if  put 
into  effect  for  more  than  1  year,  could 
conceivably  wreak  a  great  deal  of  havoc 
in  that  industry. 

However.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
possibly  be  committed  to  voting  for  a  bill 
of  this  type  as  a  permanent  measure,  by 
voting  for  this  bill  on  a  1-year  basis. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  should 
like  to  have  consent  to  withdraw  that 
amendment,  and  then  to  call  up  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  LzGisLATTVE  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  20 
through  24:  on  page  5,  it  Is  proposed 
to  strike  out  lines  1  through  8;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(b)  Peed  grains  shall  be  eligible  for  price 
support  only  If 

(1)  In  the  case  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  1901  crops  of  all  feed  grains  does  not 
exceed  the  average  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
such  commodities  in  1959  and  1960.  less  30 
per  centum   thereof; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  oats,  rye.  and  barley, 
the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to 
the  1961  crops  of  com  and  grain  sorghums 
and  such  other  feed  grains  •*  the  Secretary 
may  designate  does  not  ezceMi  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  such  com- 
modities for  harvest  in  19S9  and  1960  less 
30   per  centum  thereof. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  recognize 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  particularly  Its  distin- 
guished chairman,  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  conscientious  study  to 
this  problem,  and  I  recognize  that  the 
bill  has  been  given  very  serious  consid- 
eration by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

One  point  in  this  bill  gives  me  a  great 
amount  of  concern:  It  is  whether  there 
will  be  suiOclent  compliance  by  farmers, 
particularly  the  highly  productive  farm- 
ers, to  achieve  the  objectlre  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  Is  the  inherent  dlaerlmination 
in  the  bill  as  between  farmers  who  have 
been  practicing  sound  crop  rotation 
methods  and  farmers  who,  (m  the  other 
hand,  have  been  overplanting  their  land. 

We  know  that  some  farmers  have 
thrown  com  on  their  land  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent,  and   other  fanners  have 


planted  some  com,  some  oats,  some  soy- 
beans, and  some  alfalfa,  in  accordance 
with  sound  agricultural  practices. 

Under  this  bill,  by  taking  the  195ft-80 
base  of  com  production,  a  fanner  who 
has  overplanted  his  land  will  have  a 
windfall;  and  the  many  farmers — in 
fact.  I  would  say  most  fanners — who 
have  not  been  overplanting  their  land 
will  find  that  they  should  have  been  over- 
planting  their  land  in  1959  and  in  1960 
Their  reaction  is  very  likely  to  be  that 
they  are  not  going  to  come  into  this  pro- 
gram. Instead,  they  are  going  to  re- 
taliate by  overplanting  their  acreage  so 
the  year  1961  will  give  them  a  very  high 
base  for  future  programs.  I  think  that 
the  result  of  that  would  be  disastrous 

First  of  all,  we  would  not  have  sufH- 
cient  compliance,  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  bill.  Secondly,  it  would  aggravate 
the  surpluses  of  corn. 

This  amendment  is  de.signed  to  avoid 
that  situation.  My  amendment  pro- 
vides that  there  is  to  be  a  cutback  by 
30  percent  of  feed  grain  acreage  In 
other  words,  on  a  farm  of  160  acres,  let 
us  say  that  10  acres  is  pasturage,  leav- 
ing 150  as  crop  acres.  In  the  case  of  a 
farmer  practicing  sound  conservation 
and  rotation  methods,  he  might  have  50 
acres  in  corn.  50  acres  in  beans,  and  50 
acres  in  oats.  He  would  be  permitted 
to  take  the  50  acres  of  corn  and  50 
acres  of  oats,  or  100  acres,  minus  30  per- 
cent, and  have  70  acres  to  plant  to  feed 
grains.  Whereas  in  the  previous  year.s 
he  had  only  50  acres  in  corn,  theoreti- 
cally he  could  Ko  up  to  70  acres  under 
my  proposal  But  that  does  not  mean 
he  will.  In  any  event,  he  is  Roinw  to 
have  to  cut  back  some  feed  Krains— oat.s, 
at  least. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  bill. 
the  most  com  he  could  plant  would  be 
35  acres  for  price  supports 

That  situation  can  be  compared  with 
the  situation  of  his  neighbor  down  the 
road  who  has  150  acres  of  corn  on  the 
same  size  farm  which,  minus  45  acres, 
would  leave  him  105  acres  under  price 
supports,  as  against  35  the  farmer  prac- 
ticing sound  conservation  and  rotation 
methods.  I  say  that  with  that  situa- 
tion we  are  not  going  to  get  compliance 

Under  my  amendment,  there  will  be 
a  reduction  of  feed  grains,  and,  certainly 
on  the  part  of  the  large  producer,  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  corn,  and  I  think 
people  will  be  encouraged  to  come  into 
this  program  who  otherwise  would  not. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  this  amendment 

I  want  to  repeat,  I  realize  this  bill 
calls  for  a  1-year  program:  but  it  is  very 
important  that  the  farmers  be  favorably 
impressed  by  such  a  program  so  they 
will  come   into  future   programs. 

I  also  want  to  repeat  that  I  realize 
how  desirous  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee are  of  coming  up  with  a  good 
bill.  I  am  trying  to  improve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  bill  by  a  slight  amendment, 
which,  hypothetically,  could  result  in  ad- 
ditional com  acreage  in  certain  cases: 
but.  as  a  practical  matter,  will  not:  and 
will  bring  more  average  farmers  Into  the 
program,  which,  of  course,  is  the  objec- 
tive we  want  to  achieve. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator,  but  this 
amendment  would  mean  an  increase,  as 
I  see  It,  In  the  production  of  corn  and 
sorghums:  and  that  is  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  prevent. 

This  amendment  would  permit  a  corn 
or  grain  sorghums  producer  to  increase 
his  com  acreage  and  .still  be  eligible  for 
price  support  and  payments  so  long  as 
his  total  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  1961 
did  not  exceed  70  percent  of  his  1959- 
60  average  acreage  of  all  feed  grains. 

For  instance,  if  he  had  100  acres  of 
corn  and  100  acres  of  oats  in  1959  and 
1960,  he  could  plant  130  acres  of  corn 
and  get  payments  for  taking  70  acres 
out  of  oats 

One  acre  of  corn  produces  about  as 
much  feed  as  2  acres  of  oats,  so  the 
30-acre  Increase  in  com  would  Just 
about  balance  the  70-acre  reduction  in 
oats  In  other  words,  when  the  Sen- 
ator refers  to  feed  grains,  he  takes  into 
consideration  not  only  the  land  that  is 
planted  to  corn,  but  also  that  which  is 
planted  to  barley,  oats,  and  other  feed 
grauis  So  that  it  would  be  possible. 
under  thus  amendment,  for  the  farmer 
to  comply  by  merely  cutting  30  percent 
of  his  feed  grains,  which  might  be  oats. 
and  planting  the  rest  of  his  feed  grain 
acreage  in  corn.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  prevent. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  will  mean  a 
greater  production  on  many  farms  of 
corn  and  .sorghum.s.  which  we  are  trying 
to  prevent 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  voted  down. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    ELLENDER      I  yield 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Is  it  not  true  also 
that,  in  the  example  used,  where  there 
were  100  acres.  50  acres  in  com  and  50 
acres  in  oats,  and  30  percent  were  taken 
off  that  total  base,  if  the  producer  put 
70  acres  in  corn,  and  took  30  acres  out 
of  oats,  the  oats  having  much  less  feed 
value  than  corn,  actually  there  would 
not  be  taken  out  of  production  as  much 
feed  value  as  there  would  If  corn  acreage 
were  taken  out? 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  state  In  other  words,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  proportion,  we 
would  have  to  take  out  the  feed  value  of 
two  acres  of  oats,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  one  acre  of  corn. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words.  If 
60  acres  of  oats  were  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction, instead  of  30  acres  of  com.  we 
would  come  out  about  equal  with  respect 
to  the  feeding  value  of  the  corn? 

Mr     ELLENDER      That    is   correct 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  think  when  we 
put  the  measure  on  the  feed  grain  basis, 
we  are  opening  the  measure  up  to  the 
wildest  violations,  not  only  in  terms  of 
bushels,  but  of  feed  grain  value:  and 
the  two  high  feed  grain  values  are  in 
corn  and  sorghums. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  And  that  Is  what  we 
are  trying  to  prevent  particularly.  So 
far  as  the  production  of  the  other  crops 
are  concerned,  we  leave  quite  a  leeway  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
handle  the  problem.  This  amendment 
would  simply  mean  that  land  planted  to 
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oats  could  be  planted  to  corn,  and  there- 
by increase  the  amount  of  feed  a  great 
deal. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  has  put  his 
fUiger  on  a  very  difficult  situation  that 
exists  not  only  in  this  area,  but  in  all 
farm  legislation.  The  farmer  who  tries 
to  comply  with  a  constructive  soil-build- 
ing program  is  the  one  who  is  usually 
penalized.  But  I  agree  with  the  analysis 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  made 
so  far  as  this  bill  Is  concerned.  How- 
ever, I  think  It  Is  something  that  ought 
to  have  consideration  in  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  I  sympathize  with 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  but  it 
strikes  me  it  will  aggravate  the  situation 
if  the  amendment  Is  adopted,  and  I  aak 
that  it  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  Is  to  reduce  com  pro- 
duction, or  is  It  really  the  objective  to 
reduce  feed-grain  production? 

Mr.  EXX£NDE3l.  We  want  to  reduce 
the  two  main  feed  grains,  com  and  sor- 
ghums, because  we  have  those  products 
in  overabundance.  It  strikes  me  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  enact  legisla- 
tion, if  we  pass  any  bill  at  all,  to  curtail 
the  production  of  those  two  commodities, 
as  I  have  Just  stated.  I  did  not  misstate 
the  case;  did  I? 

Mr.  MILLER.  No;  not  at  all. 
Granted  that,  there  is  some  surplus  in 
these  other  grains;  is  there  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  yes.  but  not  as 
much  as  we  have  in  sorghums  uid  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  recognize  that 

Mr.  EXUENDER.  In  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, this  amendment  would  really  ag- 
gravate the  situation,  because  the  feed- 
ing value  of  oats  is  so  much  lower  than 
com.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be 
possible  that  the  farmer  who  has  his 
farm  planted  only  to  oats,  or  half  oats 
and  half  barley,  could  comply  with  the 
measure  by  cutting  30  percent  of  his 
acreage  and  planting  it  all  in  com. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  point  made 
about  feeding  value  is  very  pertinent 
here,  particularly  in  the  example  where 
half  the  acres  were  planted  in  com  and 
half  in  barley  and  oats.  Let  us  take  the 
example  of  50  acres  In  corn  and  60  acres 
in  oats.  Under  this  amendment,  the 
farmer  would  have  to  cut  his  production 
to  70  acres  of  feed  grains.  He  could  go 
from  50  acres  of  corn  Into  70  acres  of 
corn.  That  is  an  increase  of  20  acres 
of  corn. 

The  farmer  has  to  cut  back  50  acres  of 
oats,  which  would  be  the  equlvidcnt  of 
cutting  back  25  acres  of  com.  Therefore, 
we  would  end  up  with  a  net  reduction,  at 
least.  This  would  be  true  under  even  the 
hypothetical,  which  I  suggest  is  a  very 
hypothetical  situation. 

Anyway  we  look  at  It,  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  have  a  reduction.  I  grant 
that  if  the  hypothetical  should  prove  out 
we  will  not  have  as  great  a  reduction  as 
we  desire. 


I  would  hate  to  have  the  amendment 
voted  on  with  the  understanding  that 
it  will,  even  under  a  hypothetical  case, 
bring  about  an  increase  in  feed  value. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  it  will.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
it.  The  Senator  admits  himself  that 
land  planted  to  oats  would  be  planted  to 
com,  and  corn  has  a  greater  feed  value 
than  oats.  Therefore,  if  the  farmer  pro- 
duced more  com  he  would  certainly  ag- 
gravate the  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
was  interrupted  when  I  gave  the  ex- 
ample.   I  should  like  to  repeat  it. 

The  farmer  has  50  acres  of  cornland 
and  50  acres  of  oatland.  He  reduces 
his  acreage  30  percent.  That  leaves  70 
acres  which  can  be  planted  to  corn. 
That  would  result  in  a  net  increase  of  20 
acres  which  could  be  planted  to  corn. 
but  the  farmer  would  have  to  cut  back  50 
acres  of  land  planted  to  oats,  which 
would  give  a  net  reduction  equivalent  to 
25  acres  of  com. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
stated  a  good  example,  but  there  may  be 
many  other  examples  of  Instances  such 
as  a  farmer  having  three-fourths  of  his 
land  {Wanted  to  oats.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  true,  but  It  may  be  the  case. 
The  farmer  may  have  only  one-fourth  of 
his  acreage  planted  to  corn.  The  farm- 
er could  comply  by  taking  out  of  pro- 
duction 30  percent  of  the  land  planted  to 
oats,  and  then  plant  all  of  the  remaining 
land  to  com  or  to  sorghums.  That  is 
the  weakness  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  could  state  a  lot  of 
hypothetlcals,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
farm  on  which  there  has  been  a  planting 
of  2S  percent  com  and  75  percent  oats. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  does 
not? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Ordinarily  it  is  the 
other  way  around. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  lots  of 
good  farms  in  Dodge  County,  Minn.,  with 
that  type  of  planting. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
kiMms  more  about  Minnesota  than  I,  but 
I  have  not  observed  that  situation  any- 
where else. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  bf  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[ICr.  Mxlleb]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Bfr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amoidment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment ifiMch  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
raatlan  of  the  Senate. 

The  LnxsLATivi  Clkrk.  On  page  9, 
after  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sac.  8.  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  th« 
effsetlv*  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report 
Mttlng  forth  but  not  limited  to  the  number 
and  per  oentum  of  cooperatives  under  this 
Act.  the  acreage  retired  from  production  by 
States,  th«  cash  payments  made,  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  feed  grains  made  available  under 
the  payment-in-klnd  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  value  thereof,  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program,  the  estimated  savings  compared 
with  the  program  In  effect  before  this  Act 


became  effective,  and  such  other  Information 
as  will  Indicate  the  progress  cost,  and  reduc- 
tion of  surpluses  xmder  this  Act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  any  objection  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  wonder  if  we  could  not 
get  the  information  by  letter,  instead  of 
putting  the  language  in  the  bill.  We  can 
certainly  obtain  the  information,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
much  more  satisactoi-y  to  have  a  statu- 
tory requirement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  (Hi  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

I  Mr.  DiRKSEN  ] . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  my  viewpoint  and  my  position 
it  is  rather  important,  I  think,  that  I 
explain  my  attitude  on  the  bill  and  my 
impressions  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Without  doubt  my  State  is  one  of  the 
most  important  feed  grain  States  in  the 
Union,  if  not  the  most  important  such 
State,  so  any  legislation  which  affects 
feed  grains  or  any  program  which  has  to 
do  with  feed  grains  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  farmers  of  my  State  as  well  as  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, it  is  important  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  from  my  stand- 
point as  a  Republican  and  as  one  who 
disagrees  with  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  thing  for  me  to  say,  "This  is  a 
bill  requested  by  the  administration, 
which  controls  not  only  the  executive 
branch  but  also  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
Therefore,  let  them  have  it.  Let  them 
hang  themselves  with  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, and  take  political  advantage  of 
the  failure  of  it  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses which  they  allege  it  will  accom- 
plish as  an  emergency  measure." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a 
proper  attitude  to  take  from  my  stand- 
point, because  I  think  the  connotation, 
the  direction,  and  the  form  of  the  bill  are 
morally  and  economically  wrong  for  the 
feed  grain  producers  of  this  country.  I 
think  it  would  act  to  their  detriment  if 
it  were  to  become  a  law.  Tlie  tempta- 
tion from  a  political  standpoint  may  be 
great  to  say,  "Let  them  have  what  they 
propose.  They  control  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Congress.  Let  them  have  it. 
Let  them  hang  themselves."  However,  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  a  justifiable  posi- 
tion to  take.  I  am  not  certain  that  the 
bill  will  necessarily  "hang"  the  admin- 
istration, but  I  think  It  will  not  accom- 
plish the  purposes  they  claim  it  will 
accomplish. 

Not  necessarily  in  order  of  importance, 
I  wish  to  categorize  certain  points  in  a 
few  minutes,  to  state  some  of  the  things 
which  are  wrong  with  the  proposed 
legislation. 

First,  it  does  not  take  into  accoimt  the 
problems  with  respect  to  wheat,  which 
are  troubling  us  equally  as  much  if  not 
more  than  the  problems  with  respect  to 
com.  It  does  not  touch  that  great  siu-- 
plus  problem. 
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Second,  it  Is  an  attempt  and  a  direct 
proposal  to  reestablish  quota  ijritems  in 
the  feed  grain  categories,  and  those 
quota  systwna  have  not  iwitksd  in  the 
past  and  will  not  work  la  ttaa  futere. 

Third,  it  la  a  direct  raafVBMBt  toward 
the  control  of  agrlcultora  rather  than 
the  freedom  of  agricultiav.  baeause  it 
proposes  not  only  to  fix  the  bottom  of. 
but  also  the  top  of.  the  prices  which  the 
fanner  will  get  for  his  feed  grains.  If 
that  is  not  controlled  a<rleulture  in  a 
controlled  economy.  I  do  npi  know  what 
it  could  be  called. 

The  bill  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  many  of  us  have  worked  for  agri- 
culture, which  is  the  unshackling  of 
agriculture  to  provide  fair  prices  in  a 
free  market  It  is  opposed  to  the  basic 
principles  for  which  I,  at  least,  stand 
in  agriculture. 

Next,  it  wouid  establish  an  admitted 
and  declared  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  coerce  the  American 
farmer  into  compliance,  to  force  him 
into  compliance  with  what  his  govern- 
ment says.  In  a  great  degree  It  is  taken 
out  of  the  voluntary  category. 

I  kiKJw  the  bill  is  a  voluntary  bill,  and 
I  know  it  is  said.  "One  can  come  in  or 
stay  out  as  one  wishes."  but  the  coercion 
and  the  plans  and  the  policies  testifled 
to  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
by  his  adviser.  Dr.  Cochrane,  are  In- 
volved. It  is  their  purpose — although 
it  is  not  In  the  pending  bUl,  since  we  took 
it  out — to  follow  the  principles  of  that 
notorious  section  3  of  the  bill,  which 
would  permit  the  dumping  of  surpluses 
now  in  storage  on  the  market  at  the 
market  price,  which  coxild  have  no  other 
result  than  a  steady  and  gradual  pound- 
ing down  of  the  prices  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, and  the  American  farmer  would  be 
directly  affected  by  that.  That  is  not 
m  this  particular  bill,  but  It  Is  in  the 
bill  which  the  House  passed  yesterday. 

It  Is  the  principle  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  earnestly  propooes.  and  it 
is  direct  coercion  on  the  farmer  by 
knocking  down  the  price  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  the  marketplace.  It  opposes 
the  basic  objectives  of  free,  unshackled 
agriculture  with  a  fair  price  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Most  important  is  a  subject  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miu-rRl 
was  trying  to  reach  with  Wa  amendment 
a  moment  ago.  The  hill  definitely  pe- 
nalizes the  efficient  farmer  who  has  hus- 
banded his  land  according  to  the  best 
practices,  the  farmer  who  has  not  in 
the  last  2  years  planted  from  fence  row 
to  fence  row  throughout  his  farm.  Under 
the  bill  the  fanner  who  has  disregarded 
good  land  conservation  practices,  c.d 
who  has  reduced  his  com  acreage  volun- 
tarily and  put  it  into  other  land  con- 
serving crops,  will  have  a  very  low  base 
if  he  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program:  and  the  man  who  has  violated 
good  conservation  practices  and  has 
planted  his  land  to  com  in  the  past  2 
years  will  have  a  wide  base  and  will  be 
rewarded  for  disregarding  good  farm 
practices.  The  man  who  has  tried  to 
conserve  his  land  will  be  penalized  under 
the  bill. 

That  is  another  reason  why  it  Is  a  bad 
bill  in  principle,  and  a  bad  bin  from  the 
standpoint  of  agricultural  morale. 


I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  prolong  this 
discussion,  so  I  am  hurrying  along 
However,  another  item  is  a  definite  In- 
tent of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  the  support  price  on  soybeans 
from  $1.85  to  $2.30  a  bushel.  The  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  openly 
states  that  the  purpose  of  that  increase 
in  the  support  price  is  to  induce  more 
farmers  to  plsmt  soybean.^.  On  the  one 
hand  they  present  a  bill,  which  is  an 
emergency  bill,  to  cut  down  feed  grain 
supplies.  In  another  breath  they  say. 
"We  are  going  to  increa.se  support  prices 
on  soybeans  and  increa.se  the  yield  of 
soybeans  " 

Let  us  review  what  ha.s  happened,  from 
the  standpoint  of  agricultural  and  moral 
philosophy.  We  have  heard  much  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  we  have  heard  much 
m  the  committees,  about  the  freedom  of 
agriculture,  and  of  how  agriculture  op- 
erates in  a  free  economy.  Agriculture 
must  have  Government  help,  if  we  get 
to  that  point.  I  am  not  saying  we  should 
abandon  all  agriculture  programs.  In 
other  words,  we  should  have  a  Rood 
agriculture  program.  I  shall  discu.ss 
that  subject  in  a  moment.  But  here  is 
one  crop — soybeans — on  which  the  sup- 
port price  is  $1  85.  The  futures  price 
of  soyljeans,  as  was  pointed  out  a  while 
ago.  is  $3.05.  The  market  price  In 
Chicago  today  is  somewhere  around 
$2  87 — almost  $2.90.  There  is  a  crop 
which  is  taking  care  of  Itself  in  the  free 
market,  and  Is  not  dependent  now  upon 
any  Government  suppwrt  or  Government 
storage.  It  i:s  a  perfect  example  of  a 
crop  that  is  caring  for  itself.  The  ex- 
perts now  want  to  tinker  with  soybeans — 
to  increase  production — which  in  turn 
can  have  only  one  result.  If  we  have  a 
normal  growing  year,  and  we  Increase 
acreage,  we  shall  fill  more  storage  fa- 
cilities with  soybeans,  thus  bringing 
them  under  Government  control. 

If  such  result  occurs,  we  shall  not  have 
soybeans  selling  at  $2.85  or  $2.87  on  the 
market.  Because  of  the  surplus,  soy- 
beans, will  be  selling  at  exactly  the  sup- 
port price,  and  the  support  price  will 
become  the  celling  and  the  floor  on  soy- 
beans. The  Government  will  then  cc»n- 
trol  the  soybean  market,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  f aimer. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  E>akota  is  ncA 
interested  in  a  program  which  would 
establish  a  support  flg\u-e  and  help  to 
create  a  surplus.  However.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  the  propoeed  increase 
from  $1.85  to  $2.30  as  support  for  soy- 
beans would  be  done  under  some  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  or  whether  it  would  be 
done  under  a  provision  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  would  be 
done  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  al- 
ready has  the  right  to  take  that  action. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  put  such  a  provi- 
sion In  the  bill. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  took  a  definite  stand.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  was  objection  to 
this  position  In  the  committee  or  not     I 


know  of  none  There  may  have  been.  I 
shall  not  make  a  categorical  statement 
along  that  line.  But  it  was  understood 
and  agreed  by  the  committee  that  we 
would  insert  a  strong  statement  in  the 
report  objecting  to  this  very  program  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  for 
thi.s  vpry  reason  Yet  today  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mlnne-sota  !  Mr.  HumphheyI,  who  is 
a  clo«e  friend  and  associate  of  his  former 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
.stated  flatly  that  It  wa.s  the  Secretary  s 
intention  still,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
.ARricuUure  and  Forestry,  to  raise  the 
supiwrt  price  of  .soybean.s  to  S2  30 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  attempting 
to  reduce  surpluses,  on  the  other  hand 
admittedly,  according  to  the  testimony, 
which  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  wLshes  to  in- 
crea.se  the  production  of  soybeans. 
There  is  an  incompatible  situation  that 
\%  hard  to  rationalize,  at  least  from  my 
standi)<)int 

Another  point  to  which  I  wi-sh  to  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  is  one  of 
the  points  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.ska  IMr.  HroskaI  a  moment  ago. 
This  is  the  10th  day  of  March  Agri- 
culture programs  were  discussed  during 
the  political  campaign  of  last  summer 
and  fall  This  administration  has  been 
in  power.  There  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  long-range  agriculture  bill  of  this 
administration  has  been  prepared  for 
.some  little  time  In  the  Department  and 
it  is  being  held  '.here.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  long-range  proposal  will  be 
We  do  not  know  what  the  details  of  the 
administration  s  approach  to  agriculture 
problems  may  be  We  have  been  con- 
fronted with  a  bill  denominated  an  emer- 
gency bill.  But  we  are  without  any 
guidance,  and  we  have  the  refusal — and 
I  am  not  necessarily  taking  umbrage  at 
this  refusal — of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture even  to  discuss  the  details  of  his 
permanent  long-range  approach  to  the 
problems  of  agriculture  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry at  the  time  of  the  hearing 

Yet  I  believe  that  bill  is  sitting  over 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  await- 
ing action  on  the  present  bill.  After  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  bill,  we  shall  receive 
a  long-range  bill. 

I  ral.se  the  question  of  whether  It  is 
part  of  the  desire  of  the  Department  to 
commit  Senators  on  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion, and  when  a  permanent  bill  is  Intro- 
duced, if  it  follows  the  same  philosophy 
of  control  and  coercion  on  the  American 
farmer,  confront  such  Senators  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  being  consistent 
if  they  do  not  vote  for  the  bill  estab- 
lishing permanent  programs,  because 
they  voted  for  the  emergency  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  That  question  is 
another  item  that  we  must  consider  in 
connection  with  the  bill.  Without  doubt 
we  can  assume  that  the  direction  to  be 
taken  by  the  permanent  long-range  bill 
which  is  to  be  sent  over  is  indicated  by 
the  direction  taken  in  the  emergency 
bill  that  we  are  asked  to  act  on  today, 
and  that  the  general  phik>sophie8  con- 
tained in  the  emergency  bill  may  well  be 
expected  to  be  contained  in  the  long- 
range  bill. 
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I  do  not  know.  However,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  we  do  not  have  on  our 
desks  the  administration's  proposal  for 
its  long-range  bill  at  the  time  we  are 
a.sked  to  consider  this  proposed  emer- 
gency legislation. 

There  is  another  possibility.  There  is 
much  talk  which  has  been  heard  about 
w  hat  this  would  do  to  price.  All  we  have 
to  do  in  that  connection  is  to  turn  to 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  There  we 
find  it  i-epeated  time  and  time  again 
that  it  is  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep 
corn  prices  down.  That  is  repeated  in 
the  hearings  time  and  time  again,  that 
it  would  be  proposed  to  dump  the  sUx- 
age  surplus  on  the  market  at  market 
price  in  order  to  keep  the  price  of  farm 
products  down.  I  asked  BCr.  Freeman 
the  direct  question  if  he  expected  that 
the  price  of  corn  under  the  proposed 
program  would  under  any  circumstances 
go  above  $1.20.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  colloquy.  I  do  not  wish  to  mis- 
quote anyone  or  quote  anything  out  of 
context. 

I  asked  the  Secretary: 

Senator  Hickkmioopoi.  Well  now,  M  It 
your  deelre  to  get  com  higher  than  $1,309 

Secretexy  PkxxMAN.  If  I  might  be  per- 
mitted, there  will  be  a  time  In  the  next 
month  when  I  will  rabmit  to  thla  commlttae 
a  permanent  wheat  and  feed  grain  program, 
and  think  in  temva  of  our  total  relatlooahlp 
and  where  we  go.  This  U  an  emergeney  pro- 
gram, and  we  have  the  midnight  oU  burning, 
and  we  are  grinding  away  at  that  queatlon, 
and  I  do  nut  really  tbUiX  I  can  aaewer  it. 


He  was  not  prepared  to  say  at  that 
time  whether  the  price  of  com  would  go 
over  $1  20  so  far  as  the  return  to  the 
farmer  was  concerned. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another 
possibility.  Hiey  say  they  do  not  want 
corn  to  go  below  $1.05.  Well,  we  have 
seen  examples  in  the  past  where  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs  has  not 
been  nearly  so  great  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. I  do  not  believe  that  participa- 
tion in  this  program  will  be  anywhere  ao 
great  as  they  estimate.  They  frankly 
say  that  if  it  is  not  up  to  their  hoped-for 
estimate  of  some  70-percent  participa- 
tion, the  program  will  in  varying  degrees 
below  that  fall  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

However,  let  us  take  this  asstuiption. 
Based  upon  the  Secretary's  own  state- 
ment that  he  hopes  to  use  s<xne  of  these 
devices,  such  as  putting  corn  on  the 
market  at  market  price  to  keep  the  price 
down,  what  is  to  keep  a  farmer  who 
complies  from  getting  payment  for  his 
retired  land,  getting  $1.20,  storing  his 
com  in  Government  storehouses,  and 
then  going  on  the  market,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened before,  and  buying  com  at  $1.05. 
if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  going 
to  keep  the  price  down?  If  they  keep 
their  intention,  as  they  have  expressed  it, 
that  is  what  they  want  to  do.  TTiey  say 
they  want  to  keep  the  price  down  for  the 
noncomplier.  They  would  do  that  in 
order  not  to  punish  the  compiler.  So 
they  will  keep  the  market  price  down. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  provides  that  a  man  cannot 
grow  com  for  the  Oovernment,  store 
It  at  $1.20,  go  out  on  the  market  and  buy 


it  at  $L05,  and  let  Uncle  Sam  keep  the 
com  in  the  bins. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EIIjENDER.  The  Senator  will  not 
find  that  provision  in  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh.  no.  I  did 
not  say  that  there  was  such  a  sp>eciflc 
provision  in  the  bill.  What  is  to  keep  a 
fanner  from  growing  com,  going  into  the 
program,  getting  the  $1.20  support  for 
the  com.  receive  his  pay  for  the  retired 
acres,  and  then  go  out  on  the  market,  if 
he  needs  com.  to. buy  com  at  $1.05? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  would  sell  it 
for  that  amoimt? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  the  mar- 
ket. I  said. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  would  the 
farmer  want  to  sell  it  at  $1.05  when  he 
could  get  $1.20.  I  cannot  follow  the 
Senator.  

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  these 
allocations  before.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  comgrowers  have  gone 
into  the  program.  I  believe  18  percent 
is  the  highest  percentage  that  have  ever 
signed  up  for  the  acreage  allotment. 
Perhaps  20  percent  has  been  the  highest. 
It  has  averaged  about  12  or  13  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  already 
stated  to  the  Senate  that  there  was  a 
lade  of  compliance  by  the  comgrowers, 
and  I  said  I  thought  it  was  wrong.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  that  something  must 
be  done  in  order  to  curtail  the  huge  sur- 
pluses that  we  have  on  hand? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  for 
the  record,  the  com  carryover  has  risen 
from  1968  when  it  was  1,470  million 
bosbels.  to  about  2  billion  bushels.  If 
that  keeps  on.  and  we  keep  adding  to 
this  emMinous  surplus,  we  will  simply 
get  the  com  producer  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  the  hole. 

I  have  stated  yesterday  and  again  to- 
day that  Just  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so, 
we  will  begin  hearings  on  a  program  for 
com  and  other  feed  grains,  as  well  as 
wheat. 

I  do  not  have  in  mind  the  so-called 
long-range  program  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  reference.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  is,  or  what  it  will  be.  It 
strikes  me.  as  I  have  stated  on  several 
ooeasioas.  that  before  we  go  into  a  long- 
range  program,  which  the  Senator  has 
discussed,  we  ought  at  least  to  deal  with 
wheat,  com.  and  feed  grains,  and  get 
the  com  and  feed  producer  as  well  as  the 
wheat  grower  in  about  the  desirable 
position  that  the  producers  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  are. 

The  Senator  well  knows  that  com  is 
the  only  basic  commodity  with  respect 
to  which  the  producer  has  never  received 
raailceting  penalties  for  overplanting. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  given  a 
price  support  for  noncompliance.  He 
has  been  put  In  a  category  which  I  be- 
lieve is  far  different  from  the  producers 
of  any  other  commodity.  It  strikes  me 
that  when  this  proposal  is  enacted  Into 
law— and  I  hope  it  will  be— that  If  the 
com  fanners  do  not  follow  through  with 
it  and  try  to  help  decrease  the  surplus,  it 


will  be  an  indication  to  me,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  whether  the  com  pro- 
ducer does  want  any  kind  of  bill  to  cur- 
tail production  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  as  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  the  solution  of  the  agricultural 
problems  facing  our  country  as  any  other 
Member  of  Congress  or  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  devotes  tre- 
mendous time  and  impartial  effort  to 
this  subject.  I  have  vast  respect  for 
the  Senator's  integrity  of  approach  and 
for  his  tremendous  work  and  labor  that 
he  puts  in  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem. 

Wheat  is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill. 
Wheat  is  one  of  the  troublesome  items. 
It  is  not  a  part  of  the  bill.  Wheat  can- 
not be  touched  in  the  so-called  emer- 
gency legislation.  The  bill  relates  only 
to  feed  grains.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  Senator's  opinion  might  be, 
but  my  own  opini(m  is  that  the  bill  will 
not  materially  or  substantially  decrease 
the  supply  of  feed  grains.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  achieve  that  purpose,  but  it 
will  establish  controls. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frtmi  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  wheat  program.  ^I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  well  rMnembers  that  we  tried 
to  deal  with  wheat  at  the  same  time  we 
sought  to  deal  with  cotton,  com,  and 
rice.  But  when  it  was  felt  that  we  could 
not  get  Senators  representing  the  wheat 
States  to  agree,  we  proceeded  to  con- 
sider programs  for  the  other  commodi- 
ties. We  dealt  only  with  cotton,  rice, 
and  feed  grains. 

We  tried  to  get  a  wheat  bill  again  the 
following  year — that  is,  2  years  ago.  We 
succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  was  vetoed. 

If  the  bill  which  was  acted  upon  had 
not  been  vetoed,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  decrease  the  minimum  number 
of  acres  to  be  planted  in  wheat  by  about 
14  million  acres.  But  somehow  we  could 
not  get  the  President  to  sign  that  bill. 

Aside  fnMn  the  proposed  reduction  in 
the  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat,  we  sought  to  close  a 
number  of  loopholes  which  we  felt  should 
be  eliminated.  But  all  that  went  by  the 
wayside. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do 
so,  I  shall  repeat  what  I  said  earlier: 
It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  this 
very  year  we  must  take  some  action  to 
desJ  with  the  wheat  problem.  Unless 
we  do  so,  the  problem  will  continue  to 
be  aggravated,  and  together  with  the 
condition  that  faces  us  in  com,  our  whole 
program  of  price  supports  will  be  in 
jeopardy. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Louisiana  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  take  action  on  the  wheat 
program  and  arrive  at  an  economic, 
sound,  equitable  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem, just  as  it  is  necessary  that  we 
reach  an  equitable,  sound  solution  of 
the  feed  grain  problem. 
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So  far  as  feed  grains  are  concerned.  I 
submit  that  the  problem  is  not  related 
solely  to  com:  it  is  not  related  solely 
to  sorgrhums:   it  is  not  related  to  any 

ofh*>r  particular  crop.  It  Is  the  feed 
unit  production  in  this  country  that 
swamps  us.  I  think  there  are  ap- 
proaches whereby  that  problem  can  be 
solved:  but  so  long  as  we  approach  the 
problem  piecemeal,  we  will  continue  to 
stay  in  trouble. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  a  suggestion  a  moment 
ago  as  to  the  kind  of  procram  we 
should  adopt  The  record  is  clear  that 
Senators  who  may  vote  against  the  bill 
will  not  vote  against  it  in  order  to  de- 
feat a  bill  which  is  for  the  good  of 
agriculture.  We  shall  vote  against  a 
bill  which  we  think  would  be  harmful 
basically  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
agriculture  in  the  feed  and  grain  area. 

So  far  as  my  program  or  propo.sal  is 
concerned — and  I  have  proposed  it  re- 
peatedly— there  is  now  on  fUe  with  the 
Senate  a  bill  containing  proposals  which 
I  support  and  which  I  think  are  sound. 

Basically,  those  proposals  are  that 
the  only  way  to  attack  the  agricultural 
problem  which  faces  the  country,  the 
problem  of  unmanageable  surphises.  is 
to  attack  it  at  the  point  of  production. 
and  retire  very  substantial  numbers  of 
acres  of  productive  land.  My  proposal 
is  to  attack  the  problem  at  the  point  of 
production  rather  than  at  the  point  of 
storage,  after  the  grain  has  been  grown, 
handled,  and  stored. 

The  exact  number  of  acres  which 
should  be  retired  should  be  a  matter 
for  calculation  by  experts.  However.  I 
venture  to  say,  based  upon  the  advice 
of  persons  who  have  much  mote  knowl- 
edge or  ability  to  calculate  these  thing.s 
than  I  have,  that  between  70  and 
84  million  acres  produotive  land  ought 
to  be  retired.  Therea/ter.  the  re- 
maining land  would  be  sufficient  to 
raise  what  Is  needed  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  qiilte  enough 
for  current  needs,  but  enough  could  be 
raised  so  that  with  gradual  withdrawals 
from  s\irplus  and  from  stored  ocHnmodi- 
ties.  we  would  be  meeting  our  needs  at 
a  decent  price  to  the  farmer,  and  could 
begin  the  essential  reduction  of  sur- 
pluses in  our  bins. 

I  shall  not  discuss  all  the  details  of 
that  basic  program,  but  I  shall  state  that 
year  before  last  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try voted  down  quotas.  However,  at  this 
time  it  is  proposed  that  the  Senate  vote 
to  impose  quotas  on  them.  In  a  referen- 
dum, the  corn  farmers  of  the  country 
refused  to  give  their  support  to  the  corn 
quota  system  for  their  acreage.  But 
that  Is  what  Senators  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide by  means  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question.  Twenty-eight  million  acres 
have  been  retired.  The  proposal  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Iowa  contemplates  bring- 
ing those  28  million  acres  up  to  approxi- 
mately 70  or  80  million  acres  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  does  It? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  On  this  point 
I  should  like  to  be  corrected  by  counsel 
for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  However.  I  believe  that  out  of 
those  28  million  acres,  11  or  12  mil- 
lion   are     producing     acres,     although 


perhaps  acane  of  them  are  marKinal. 
and  there  are  approximately  14  or  15 
million  acres  in  permanent  timber  or  in 
land  of  that  kind. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  those  fiu;ures  available 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  question  is  how 
many  acres  have  been  teMrerl  undfr  the 
reserve. 

Mr  HICKENI OOPKR.  I  think  the 
total  IS  approximately  28  million  But 
the  major  portion  of  that  is  timb'^rland. 
and  for  the  remaining  11  or  12 
million  acres  the  contracts  beKiu  to  ex- 
pire, or  I  believe  .some  of  them  started 
to  expire  last  fall,  or  are  beKinning  to 
expire  this  year.  So  in  th**  next  2  years 
tho.se  11  million  acres  will  be  back  in 
production,  unless  the  contracts  are  re- 
newed or  unles.s  tho  land  i.s  ai^ain  retired 
to  the  reserve 

I  favor  a  program  to  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  these  surplu.ses.  and  thus  we 
shall  uet  away  from  the  problem  of  try- 
ing to  handle  the  surplases  that  are  un- 
manageable at  the  point  of  storage 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  say  Lliat 
perhaps  the  line  of  lea.st  resistance  for 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  tlie  aisle  would 
be  to  say  that  the  Democrats  have  not 
only  the  Presidency  and  the  administra- 
tion, but  also  the  Congress,  and  that  this 
bill  is  what  they  say  they  want,  and  that 
although  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good 
bill,  we  shall  let  them  have  it.  and  there- 
fore we  shall  vote  for  it.  and  that  if  it 
embarrasses  them,  we  .shall  be  jubilant 
about  that. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  .should  treat  tl.e 
economies  of  the  farm  problem  In  that 
way:  and  that  is  why  I  take  this  stand 
I  do  so  because  I  think  the  objective  of 
this  bill  is  a  direct  reversal  of  a  sound 
program  directed  toward  betterment  of 
the  economy  of  the  farmer.  That  is  why 
I  must  oppose  programs  of  this  kind, 
which  I  believe  will  not  serve  a  free  and 
a  free-moving  economy  in  agriculture. 

I  do  not  wi.sh  to  vote  for  a  bill  of  tiiis 
kind,  at  this  time,  merely  on  the  basis  of 
saying.  "Let  them  have  it;  let  them  have 
what  they  want."  and  then  next  week  or 
the  week  after  that,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  so-called  permanent  farm 
bill,  which  I  apprehend  will  be  along  the 
same  general  line  or  philosophy  of  con- 
trol and  of  quota  and  of  dictation  and  of 
celling  and  floor,  be  accused  of  incon- 
sistency, if  I  vote  against  that  bill 

On  this  floor  we  have  heard  a  sieat 
deal  in  the  past  few  days  about  con- 
sistency. I  think  sometimes  we  have 
seen  some  evidences  that  there  miKht 
have  been  some  inconsistency  on  this 
floor.  But  what  we  do  in  this  particular 
field  is  extremely  important  to  my  area 
and.  in  view  of  my  dedication  and  the 
dedication  of  the  others  of  us  who  come 
from  my  part  of  the  country,  is  extremely 
important  in  terms  of  a  program  of  gen- 
uine benefit  to  the  farmers  and  in  term^ 
of  a  program  which  will  be  genuinely 
sound,  and  not  be  a  piecemeal  pallia- 
tive that  treats  the  symptoms,  but  does 
not  treat  the  disease,  and  that  in  the  long 
run  will  not  provide  the  emergency  re- 
lief that  if  desired,  but,  instead,  will  set  a 
pattern  for  agriculture,  and  will  move  in 
a  direction  toward  control,  allocation, 
and  regimentation  of  agriculture,  that 
will  be  offensive  and  will  be  diametrically 


oppost<l  to  a  program  of  unshackling 
agnculture  and  of  proceeding  on  a  basis 
of  programs  which  basically  will  attack 
these  problems  at  the  point  of  origin, 
rather  than  at  the  point  of  storat;e. 

Mr  ELI.ENDER  Mr  President,  will 
\\\t'  ."-ienator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield 

Mr  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  my  purpase 
to  di.scus.s  the  proposal  the  Senator  has 
at  the  desk,  but  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
acreatre  reserve  prot^rara  It  was  advo- 
cated, and  iLs  proponent-s  thought  it 
would  result  in  a  decrease  in  production. 

But  for  in.stance.  in  1956.  although 
5  3  million  acres  of  corn-producing  land 
were  retired  from  production,  and  al- 
thou'-'h  that  program  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $179  million  nevertheless  the 
farmers  produced  on  the  remaining 
land  — that  remaining  after  the  5  3  mil- 
lion acres  had  been  retired — an  addi- 
tional  225  million   buj^hels  of  corn. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  a.vsume  that 
IS  correct 

Mr  ELLENDER  Yes  it  i.s  correct;  I 
know  it  from  the  record 

And  in  1957.  with  a  curtailment  of  5  2 
million  acres  of  cornland.  there  was  a 
reduction  of  only  33  million  bushels,  and 
the  cost  to  the  Government  was  $196  - 
400  000 

And  In  1958,  although  there  were  6  7 
million  acres  m  the  reserve  program,  and 
although  that  cast  the  Government 
$282,300,000.  the  farmers  product^  379 
million  more  bushels  of  corn. 

So  in  the  3  years  I  have  ju.st  men- 
tioned, with  a  curtailment  of  approxi- 
mately 17  million  acre^ — which  cost  the 
Ooveriunent  $658  million — the  com 
fanners  produced  approximately  671 
million  more  bushels  of  com 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  wul 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  First,  let  me 
make  a  brief  comment;  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  those  sta- 
tistics are  accurate,  and  that  there  was 
an  increased  production  on  less  acreage. 
Of  course  that  increase  has  been  ascribed 
to  increa.sed  use  of  fertilizer,  better  con- 
servation methods,  better  treatment  of 
the  soil,  and  so  forth.  But.  by  the  same 
token,  if  we  cut  the  acreage  30  percent 
now.  what  is  to  keep  them  from  putting 
more  fertilizer  on  the  remaining  acres, 
and  repeating  the  same  thing,  and  thus 
defeating  ttie  purpose  of  this  bill? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  StMiator  from  Iowa  yield '' 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I   yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say  that  when 
the  vSenator  from  Louisiana  argues  that 
in  these  several  years  the  reduction  of 
acrcatze  did  not  produce  a  reduction  of 
crops,  that  argument  must  be  applied  to 
the  bill  now  before  us.  It  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  if.  in  4  years'  reduc- 
tion in  acreage,  there  was  not  produced 
any  reduction  in  crops,  in  1  year  a  reduc- 
tion in  acreage  by  30  percent  would  not 
reduce  acreage  in  crops. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  in  this  case 
where  a  cut  of  30  percent  is  required  for 
price  support.  It  is  expected  about  27 
million  acres  of  land  will  be  retired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 
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Mr.  ELLENDEJl.  Let  me  also  say  that 
the  farmers,  of  course.  haTe  learned  a 
good  deal  about  better  ways  and  means 
of  growing  com.  I  do  not  believe  in  this 
ca.se  they  will  be  able  to  increase  srlelds 
materially,  because  I  do  not  think  they 
can  do  this  in  only  1  year.  Therefore, 
I  say  we  are  able  to  have  30  percent  of 
the  acreage  cut.  we  are  likely  to  reduce 
the  production  of  corn  and  feed  grains. 
according  to  the  estimate  made,  by  500 
million  to  700  million  bushels. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean 
that  while,  in  the  past  we  have  not  cut 
enough  acreage.  If  we  do  cut  enough  we 
will  eventually  reduce  production  to  the 
point  where  it  will  have  some  reasonable 
relationship  to  consumption.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  contemplates.  He  argues 
that  the  28  million  acres  placed  in  the 
conservation  reserve  have  not  been  ade- 
quate, and  if  that  niunber  is  increased 
up  to  the  point  of  80  million,  production 
will  be  obtained  at  the  pomt  desired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  would  not  do 
that  on  com  production. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  efTective 
on  the  crops  overall 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Ves.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  contemplates  cutting  the  acre- 
age now  in  the  production  of  com  and 
other  feed  grains  by  30  percent,  which 
would  retire  about  37  million  acres,  as 
I  indicated  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPE21.  If  I  thought 
for  one  moment  that  this  bill  would  give 
us  a  reduction  of  feed  grain  acreage  in 
this  country  of  30  percent,  that  would 
certainly  be  a  horse  of  a  differMit  color. 
In  my  opinion.  I  think  it  will  not;  and 
I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the  history 
of  compliance,  and  the  small  percent- 
age of  compliance  in  these  programs,  at 
really  attractive  prices,  in  the  past. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  can  guide 
us.  I  do  not  think  ve  can  count  on 
what  Ls  anticipated. 

Manifestly,  if  we  could  take  out  of 
production  30  percent  of  the  acreace. 
there  would  be  a  different  picture.  I  do 
ru>t  think  we  can  anticipate  it.  While 
I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball  that  will  tell 
me  how  many  acres  will  be  taken  out 
of  production  in  this  program.  I  point 
out  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
fanners  have  been  planting,  that  plans 
have  been  made,  and  it  Is  rather  diffi- 
cult for  farmers  to  change  tlieir  plans. 

To  the  small  feed  producer  who  has 
small  acreage,  this  proposal  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  very  attractive.  The  producer 
who  has  40  or  60  or  80  acres,  with  only 
a  part  of  it  producing  feed  grains,  is 
not  going  to  take  out  of  production  4  or 
6  or  8  acres.  In  general,  he  will  say, 
"I  will  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
program,"  and  he  will  produce  a  little 
more,  with  the  hope  that  the  price  will 
go  up. 

I  do  not  think  this  proposal  would 
bring  about  the  compliance  anticipated 
or  projected  by  the  Department,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  would  have  any  success 
in  solving  the  emergent  problem.  I 
agree  there  is  an  emergency  before  us, 
but  I  do  not  believe  control  of  agri- 
culture or  price  fixing — and  this  is  price 
fixing,  both  celling  and  floor — is  the 
way  to  approach  the  problem. 


During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Hickkn- 
LOom'B  speech, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSEL  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
or  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  can  help 
me.  I  have  received  telegrams  from  bar- 
ley growers  in  my  State  who  grow  a  spe- 
cial barley  for  malt  purposes.  One  tele- 
gram reads  as  follows: 

PoRLAND,  Oreo.,  March  9, 19€I. 
Hon.  Watns  Morss, 
VJS.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C.: 

We  ar«  (armen  of  1,500  acres  land  produc- 
ing malt.ng  Hannchen  barley  and  have  cus- 
tomers who  deliver  malting  barley  to  our  ele- 
raton  from  an  additional  5.000  acres,  and  my 
home  la  In  Merrill,  Oreg.  Therefore,  etrongly 
urge  you  closely  follow  current  feed  grain 
bill  993  which  understand  includes  barley 
at  dlacretlon  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If 
passed  in  present  form  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture evsntuaUy  includes  barley  resulting 
txk  scrMigs  reduction  would  be  harmful  to 
Orecoo  producers  malting  barley  produced  in 
Klamath  Palis  area  sold  at  premium  prices 
anuX  supply  noimally  only  sufficient  needs  of 
prooeasors. 

IVAM   KaNDEA. 

Manager,  Minetna  Elevators,  Jnc. 

My  first  question  is :  Would  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrictilture.  under  the  bill,  have 
the  discretion  to  include  barley  ? 

The  second  question  is;  Have  we  any 
assurance  that  the  Secretary  would  not 
make  that  great  mistake  and  thus  bring 
this  special  producer  group  under  the 
regulations  of  the  act,  when  malting 
barley  should  really  not  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  feed  grain  program? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  his 
legal  counsel  for  advice  on  that  particu- 
lar stxbject.  The  Senator's  question  re- 
fers to  barley  and  malting  barley.  Hav- 
ing no  particular  interest  in  malt  or 
■Milting  barley,  except  from  an  economic 
standpoint  I  wotild  rather  have  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  answer  that 
qtwsUon.  I  do  not  feel  capable  of  an- 
swering it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  indicated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  several  times, 
we  are  trying  to  deal  primarily  with 
com  and  grain  sorghum.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  wide  discretion 
with  respect  to  dealing  with  barley,  oats, 
and  rye.  I  feel  confident  that  if  the 
Senator  is  referring  to  barley  used  for 
beer-making  purposes 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes;  for  malting 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doubt  that  the  bill 
would  be  effective  at  all  if  that  is  not 
a  feed  grain.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iioulslana  think  it  would  be  possible,  be- 
fore we  vote,  to  have  a  member  of  the 
staff  commtmicate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  at  least  get  an  un- 
derstanding or  an  tissurance  from  him 
that  he  wiU  regulate  only  the  barley 
used  for  feed  grain  purposes,  and  not 
barley  used  for  malting  purposes,  for 
human  consimiption? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  tUJNDER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Malting  barley  is 
not,  as  such,  a  feed  grain.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial-use grain.  It  is  not  In  surplus.  It 
is  of  high  market  value.  I  am  sure  that 
the  fact  that  its  control  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  would  indicate 
that  he  is  supposed  to  have  enough  sense 
not  to  move  into  it.  I  think  he  has 
that  sense;  in  fact,  I  know  he  has. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  not  put  me  on  that 
kind  of  spot.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  However. 
I  think  he  also  would  have  the  good 
sense  to  give  us  some  assurance  about 
this  matter  before  we  vote,  if  he  expects 
to  follow  the  course  which  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  indicates  he  will  fol- 
low. I  should  like  to  have  a  member  of 
the  staff  see  if  he  can  get  a  statement 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  vote 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  close  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKHrLoopra],  my  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
telegrams  I  have  received  on  this  subject 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

McMiNNvnAi,  Okcg.,  March  10,  1951. 
Senator  Mosse, 
Senute  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

We  are  concerned  about  poEsible  effect 
feed  grain  bill  993.  As  we  Interpret  bill 
includes  barley  at  discretion  of  Secretary  of 
Agricult\ire.  If  barley  were  included  and 
bill  passed  this  would  be  extremely  bad  for 
our  producers.  First,  barley  is  not  in  sur- 
plus here.  Second,  would  seriously  affect 
price  of  malting  barley  produced  in  Wil- 
lamette Valley  and  Klamath  Falls  area  and 
90  percent  barley  produced  these  areas  is 
produced  for  malting  purposes  at  premium 
prices  and  only  enough  to  meet  demand  of 
maltsters.  This  area  sure  does  not  need 
anything  to  further  reduce  producers  in- 
come. 

BuCUANANCKLXJOtS   GaAU*    Co. 


PoKTLAKS.  Oaxo..  March  9,  1961. 
Hon.  Watne  Moksk, 

17. S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Strongly  advise  you  cloeely  follow  current 
feed  grain  bill  No.  993  which  understand  In- 
cludes barley  at  discretion  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  If  passed  In  present  form  and 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  eventually  Includes 
barley  resulting  In  acreage  reduction  would 
be  extremely  harmful  to  Oregon  producers 
malting  barley  produced  In  Willamette  Val- 
ley. Grand  Ronde  Valley,  and  Klamath  Palls 
area  which  raise  approximately  90  percent 
malting  barley  sold  at  premium  prices  and 
normally  supply  only  sufficient  needs  of 
processors. 

AKCHER  DANnXS   KflDIANO    Co.. 

H.  W.  Collins,  Vice  President. 


PoWTAND,  Okeg.,  March  9. 1961. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C.: 

Strongly  urge  you  closely  follow  current 
feed  grain  bill  No.  993  which  understand 
Includes  barley  at  designation  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  If  passed  In  presenC  form 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  eventually  in- 
cludes barley  resulting  In  acres^e  reduction 
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thlA  would  be  extremely  h*nnful  Oregon 
producers:  namely,  ( 1 )  barley  In  general  not 
111  surplus  supply  In  Western  States;  (3) 
would  seriously  affect  malting  barley  pro- 
ducers In  Willamette  Valley  and  Klamath 
Palls  area  who  raise  90  psrcsot  malting 
quality  sold  at  premium  prices  and  normally 
supply  only  sulBclent  cover  nssds  of  proces- 
sor^ 

POBTLAND    Omum    BZCHANCX. 
W.    C.    MlKKSUSM. 

Vice  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  close, 
with  the  Senator's  permiailon,  by  saying 
only  this:  All  I  need  is  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  send  us  a  message 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  reculate  barley 
only  in  respect  to  its  feed  grain  uses, 
and  not  in  respect  to  Its  homan  uses, 
in  relatl<m  to  the  making  of  beer.  I  say 
that  as  a  teetotaler. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  not  being  able  to  answer  his 
question  concisely.  I  hope  he  has  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  answer.  While  he 
was  speaking,  I  was  discussing  a  matter 
with  another  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
I  have  received  an  answer  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  reference  to 
the  question,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  able  to 
enlighten  us  further. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  take  it  the 
Senator's  constituents  are  interested  in 
the  spiritous  quality  of  barley. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  economic 
income  from  it  is  what  they  are  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  let  the  debate  close  without 
stating  again  that  I  expect  to  support 
the  pending  legislation.  I  support  it  with 
misgivings,  but  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Rkcord  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Walter  C.  Petrce.  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas Parm  Bureau,  of  Manhattan.  Kans. 
I  read  one  para^aph : 

I  note  that  tbe  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  eliminated  section  S  of  the  feed 
grains  bill.  This  certainly  takes  care  of  the 
most  objectionable  feature  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal.  I  hope  you  wUl  vigor- 
ously oppose  this  feature  of  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  break  the 
market  price  of  feed  grains  by  sale  of  CCC 
stocks. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
eliminating  that  provision.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  action  will  be  sustained  when 
the  bill  comes  back  from  conference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  If  that 
is  not  done,  I  shall  be  obligated  to  vote 
against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  other 
paragraphs  in  the  letter  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  have  been  saying  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau cropland  adjustment  program  would 
look  better  when  we  could  compare  it  to  a 
specific  bill.  It  now  looks  much  better  and 
would  be  simpler  to  admlnlstar.  It  also  ties 
wheaj;  and  feed  grains  together.  The  com- 
modity by  commodity  approach  that  we  have 
had  In  the  past  allowed  the  wb«at  farmers  In 
Kansas  to  grow  feed  grains  and  the  corn- 


growers  of  the  East  to  raise  more  wheat  U 
would  seem  unwise  to  rush  through  legisla- 
tion for  feed  grains  and  then  And  it  wheut 
bl.l  that  did  not  flt  In. 

The  Idea  of  retiring  some  land  from  pro- 
duction Is  a  good  one  but  the  administration 
bill  is  much  too  similar  to  the  discredited 
acreage  reserve  program  of  a  few  years  ago 
High  payments  for  taking  land  out  of  pro- 
duction for  1  year  will  put  some  money  In 
circulation  but  we  will  reap  more  public  dis- 
favor than  we  have  yet  seen  As  you  know  it 
is  now  quite  serlou-s. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  a  re.solution  from  the  ICRislatlve 
committee  for  Hamilton  County  Farm- 
ers Union,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  also  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  farmers  net  Income  has  de- 
creased to  a  disastrous  low:  and 

Whereas  farmers  are  aware  that  excess 
production  has  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  depressed  farm  commodity  prices  to 
farmers;  and 

Whereas  farmers  In  general,  ret^ardless  of 
some  farm  organizations  policies,  do  believe 
that  agriculture  must  manage  Its  supplies 
In  order  to  receive  an  equitable  Income  from 
the  farm;  and 

Whereas  farmers  do  believe  that  referen- 
dums  In  regards  to  supply  management  and 
prices  of  various  commodities  should  be 
held:  and 

Whereas  farmers  have  generally  agreed 
that  bargaining  cannot  be  attained  without 
control  of  supply  by  quotas  or  other 
methods;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation's  economy  shall  not 
remain  healthy  with  a  contagiously  sick 
agriculture  in  its  midst;  and 

Whereas  farmers  are  being  forced  from 
the  land  not  because  of  Inefflclency  but  be- 
cause of  economic  distress  to  Join  the  Job- 
less laborers  in  the  city;  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  support  this  ad- 
ministration in  Its  drive  to  bolster  farm 
Income  during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
by  whatever  legislative  devices,  tools,  and 
mechanisms  necessary  to  attain  an  income 
for  farmers  as  the  Congress  so  righteously 
has  done  for  this  Nation's  Industry  and 
lab<jr. 

A  C.  Westcman.  Syracuse,  Kans  .  Murlin 
Carter.  Syracuse,  Kans  :  Pred  Wesle- 
man,  Syracuse.  Kans  :  Marlon  Wlcker- 
ly.  Syracuse.  Kans.;  Oene  Schwerdfe- 
ner.  Coolldge.  Kans,  I.  L.  Nlckerson. 
Syracuse,  Kans.;  Mrs.  I  L  Nlckerson. 
Syracuse,  Kans;  Walter  Westeman. 
Syracuse.  Kans.;  E  L  Hatcher,  Syra- 
cuse. Kans..  L.  J  Eddy,  Coolldge. 
Kans:  Arthur  E  Carter.  Syracuse. 
Kans;  Charles  Van  Eddy.  Coolldge. 
Kans  ;  H.  A  Forbes.  Sjrracuse.  Kans 
Mrs.  Murltn  Carter.  Syracuse.  Kans  ; 
Roy  H.  Dunagan.  Syracuse,  Kans 
Basil   W    Crist.  Syracuse.   Kans 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President.  I  wish  to  say  only  a  few 
words.  Some  legislation  on  the  prob- 
lem of  surplus  feed  grains  is  a  "must" 
at  this  time.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  far  sharper  build- 
up in  feed  grains  than  even  in  wheat. 
The  Government  owns  2,700  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains.  There  will 
be  a  carryover  of  3  billion  bushels  The 
situation  will  be  worse  after  this  crop 
year  if  nothing  is  done. 

The  bill  before  the  Sermte  is  not  a  per- 
fect one,  but  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  ignore  the  fact  that  something  must 


be  done.  I  think  the  measure  repre- 
.senLs  a  pretty  good  compromise  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  policies. 
If  this  is  Impossible,  then  I  think  nothing 
is  possible. 

Our  problem  In  the  last  several  years 
has  been  that  people  and  organizations 
have  not  been  willing  to  compromise. 
Unle.ss  they  got  everirthing  they  wanted, 
they  wanted  nothing  at  all.  That  is  the 
reason  why  surpluses  have  been  going  up 
year  after  year 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President.  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  problems  of  farmers. 
I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  spent 
my  early  years  in  agricultural  work,  and 
I  am  weL  aware  of  the  hard  work,  the 
problems,  and  the  disappointments,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  vast 
pleasures  of  farm  living.  So  I  am  most 
sympathetic  to  the  farmers  and  to  the 
problems  which  they  face. 

But.  being  s]rmpathetic  to  farmers,  in 
my  view,  does  not  Involve  putting  around 
their  necks  the  yoke  of  a  huge  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  dictating  when  the 
farmer  is  to  plant,  how  much  he  is  to 
plant,  how  much  to  throw  away  and  how 
much  to  harvest  We  have  saddled  the 
farmer  with  this  bureaucracy  In  recent 
years,  and  I  submit  that  this  bill  will 
merely  add  to  the  already  complicated 
farm  situation.  Should  there  be  sufB- 
cient  votes  for  passage  of  S.  993.  I  fear 
that  we  will  be  taking  a  giant  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  ultimate  abolish- 
ment of  the  free  farm. 

We  have  gone  so  far  in  this  direction 
already  that  it  does  not  take  too  much 
imagination  to  foresee  an  agricultural 
system  which  is  completely  Government 
controlled. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

There  have  been  many  claims  as  to 
what  the  bill  would  do  for  the  farmers. 
I  am  more  concerned  what  It  will  do  to 
them  As  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
dutie.s  if  I  were  not  to  take  a  long  look 
at  the  effects  of  this  bill  on  a  deficit  feed 
area  After  all,  the  entire  Northeast 
finds  itself  in  this  category.  Our  farmers 
must  purchase  most  of  their  grain  In 
order  to  produce  millc,  dairy  products, 
eggs,  and  poultry 

Raise  the  price  of  com  from  $1  06  to 
$120  per  bushel,  as  this  bill  contem- 
plates, and  we  raise  the  price  to  all  of 
the  dairy  and  poultry  farmers  of  the 
Northea.st  We  all  know.  I  am  sure,  that 
farmers  will  try  not  to  absorb  this  added 
cost  Iiistead,  they  will  seek  higher 
prices  for  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  the.se  higher  prices  will  involve  all 
the  consumers 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  for 
my  part  I  am  not  in  favor  of  raising 
prices  for  anything  by  Government  order 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  competitive  mar- 
ket I  know  of  no  adequate  substitute 
for  a  fair  market  price.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve for  one  second  that  the  fanners 
of  this  Nation — they  who  have  been  in- 
telligent and  resourceful  enough  to  be- 
come the  most  efficient  producers  of  food 
and  fiber  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
honestly  want  their  prosperity  to  come 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers Let  us  take  a  broader  look  at 
the  bill. 
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Tlie  principal  architect  is  not  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  but  Willard  Coch- 
rane, former  professor  of  aericultural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota 

Professor  Cochrane  long  has  been  an 
advocate  of  Government  control  in  agri- 
culture, both  as  to  production  and  to 
marketing.  His  position  is  set  forth 
most  clearly— it  leaves  no  doubt — In  a 
paper  submitted  to  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Economic  Committee  in  1957. 

In  this  paper  he  said  agriculture  should 
bo  regarded  as  a  "giant  public  utility 
composed  of  many,  many  small  produc- 
ing units  acting  in  concert  with  the  aid 
and  consent  of  Government  to  produce 
the  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  required 
by  consumers  ac  a  fair  return  to  the 
producers  involved." 

I  contmue  his  quotation: 

In  this  view.  Oovemment  establishes  the 
Institutional  machinery  for  and  grants  the 
power  to  Bgrlculture  to  enable  the  many, 
many  producers  involved  to  produce  those 
quantities  of  (arrn  products  demanded  by 
consumers  at  a  fair  price.  For  this  grant 
of  market  power.  Government  reserves  to 
Itself,  as  In  the  case  of  any  enfranchised 
public  uUllty~-e.g.  the  railroads,  telephone 
companies,  and  gas  and  electric  companies — 
the  right  to  determine  and  fix  rates  and 
prices;  hence,  the  right  to  determine  tslr 
returns  to  the  prodticers  iDVolved. 

I  did  not  dream  up  this  language.  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  the  archi- 
tect of  this  bill  now  before  us.  Trans- 
lated— and  translation  is  simple — it 
means  an  agriculture  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  and  agricul- 
ture in  which  the  farmer  has  no  freedom 
and  in  which  tiie  marketing  system  as 
we  have  known  it  over  the  years  Is  com- 
pletely destroyed. 

This  is  noC  the  Ia5t  time  we  win  be 
confronted  with  a  Government  control 
theory  for  ajriiculture.  It  will  recur 
again  and  again  In  proposals  sent  to  this 
Congress.  It  will  manifest  itself  until 
we  make  it  plain  that  we  do  not  want  a 
coUectlvist  agriculture,  and  we  empha- 
size that  we  do  not  propose  to  destroy 
this  country's  marketing  system  for 
farm  products. 

I  am  not  Insensible  to  the  fact  that 
many  farmers  are  in  dlfllculty,  but  the 
farmers  are  not  completely  alone  In  this 
connection.  There  are  many  small  busi- 
nesses. Indeed  entire  industries,  which 
arc  experiencing  serious  problems  at  this 
time,  but  I  will  be  the  last  to  advocate 
that  the  Government  step  In  to  assist  by 
controlling  production,  distribution  and 
prices. 

The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  which 
I  have  received  regarding  the  farm  pro- 
gram consists  of  appeals  for  less  Govern- 
ment Interference  rather  than  more. 
These  protests  against  Government  con- 
trol over  agriculture  indicate  to  me  a 
healthy  condition.  I  hope  the  day  will 
never  come  when,  instead  of  deploring 
Government  Intervention  in  private  en- 
terprise, letterwriters  will  be  extolling 
its  virtues  and  asking  it  to  be  expaixled 
to  their  partknilar  line  of  endeavor. 

I  submit  that  the  bill  has  far-reaching 
ramifications.  I  shall  vote  against  ii. 
and  I  hope  a  majorl^  of  my  colleagues 
will  do  the  same. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  ccxnmit- 
tee  amendment,  as  amended. 

"iTie  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R.  4510). 
to  provide  a  special  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1961,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  4510)  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  for  1961 . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  to  substitute  there- 
for the  language  of  Senate  bill  993, 
as  amended. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  passage  of  the  Senate  bilL 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  correct  to  say 
that  in  view  of  the  displacement  which 
has  taken  jdace  there  is  a  negation  of 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and 
thai  it  is  once  again  in  order  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  HJl. 
4610? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatmr  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  Xor  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
of  the  bill,  B.JL  4510. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
<|oe8tioii  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  (HJl.  4510)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HXIMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  further 
procee(Ungs  under  the  quorum  call  be 
riisiifnixl  with. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjeetion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

lir.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  rery  carefully  to  the  argument 
and  have  examined  my  own  conscience 
in  regard  to  the  bill.  What  ccmfronts 
ua  is  substantially  this:  We  have  heard 
•  liaeedonian  cry  from  the  Presideot 
and  from  the  Secretary  oA  Agrieultore. 


In  their  message  they  have  asked  for 
help.  They  have  said,  "Here  is  looming 
disaster  because  of  a  lack  of  shortage, 
for  one  thing,  and  the  danger  of  an  ag- 
gravated feed  grain  glut  over  and  above 
what  we  have  at  the  present  time." 
That  seems  to  be  the  dlfBculty. 

Coupled  with  their  cry  was  a  request 
for  a  weapon,  in  the  form  of  power  to  be 
given  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  manage  the  surpluses  by  selling 
in  the  market  whenever  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  saw 
fit  to  take  that  weapon  from  the  bill,  and 
1  express  my  concern  that  the  Senate 
conferees  will  not  yield  on  that  point 
when  they  go  to  confer«ice  on  the  bill. 

The  House  has  already  adjourned. 
The  bill  cannot  be  sent  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
Monday,  but  we  have  assurance,  given 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  open  Senate,  that  If  a  dif- 
ficulty ensues  with  respect  to  section  3 
he  will  return  to  the  parent  body  for  an 
instruction.  We  could  not  ask  for  more, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  generous  concession 
on  his  part. 

Finally,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
saw  fit  to  accept  an  am^idment  requir- 
ing that  90  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill  there  shall  be  a  detailed  re- 
port on  the  number  and  percentage  of 
cooperators.  the  amount  of  grain  in  kind 
which  may  have  been  sold  under  the  so- 
called  payment  in  kind  provisi(Xis.  and 
other  details,  which  would  reach  us  by 
the  middle  of  July  and  be  timely  for  the 
purpose  of  con^dering  a  long-range 
agricultural  program. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  shall 
support  the  bill.  When  I  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  not  for  a  mcmmt  share 
any  feeling  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
may  have  that  I  am  setting  a  precedent 
or  that  I  am  committed  to  a  course 
which  I  cannot  reverse.  If  It  Is  a 
Macedonian  cry,  if  there  is  a  looming 
disaster,  I  do  not  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way,  but  it  Is  not  going  to  charge  my 
c(Hisclence  not  to  do  what  I  must  do 
when  the  emergency  is  no  longer  before 
us  and  we  are  ready  to  consider  a  long- 
range  agricultural  program,  which  I 
presume  will  be  before  us  in  a  short  time. 

With  those  considerations  in  mind,  I 
shall  suiHMrt  the  bill  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  meet  the  expectations  of  its  spon- 
sors, even  though  I  have  grave  doubts 
on  that  subject  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nasrs  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  CXi  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  frtHn  Virginia  fMr. 
RoBKRTsoN].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOKPPKLl,  -who  is  absent  an  offi- 
cial business.     If  he  were  preeent.  he 
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would  you  vote  "yea";  If  I  w«re  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
w  i  thhold  my  vote. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER  (when  her  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThuuconbI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  (when  hls  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tndlana  [Mr. 
Capehakt  ] .  If  he  were  preaent,  he  would 
vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlaitd].  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gorki,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  HicKrir].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KxtauvxrI.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kkrr],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Blr.  Thurmond] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr  BlaklktI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  OUahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  PtJLBRicHT  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gorx],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  and  tlie  Senator  from 
Oiclahmna  [Mr.  Kerr]  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BLAKi.rr]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Lone  J .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay, "  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  HiCKEY)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Blr.  Kktauvkr  ) . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr 
Gold  water  J  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Proxtty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Capehart]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Smathsss]. 

The  Senator  from  ^''finffnn  [Mr. 
Schoeppkl]  is  absent  on  ofBdal  business, 
and  his  pair  has  been  prerlously  an- 
nounced by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  KxATixc]. 

If  present  and  votlnff.  the  Senator 
from  Arlaona  [Mr.  OouwaTn]  would 
vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  26,  as  follows. 


[No.  8| 

TKAS— 62 

Allott 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

BarUett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bible 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Burdick 

Hay den 

Muakle 

Cannon 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

Caxlaon 

Hruak» 

R-indolph 

CaiToU 

Humphrey 

RusseU 

C»«e.  8  D«k 

Jackson 

Smith.  Majks 

Charts 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Church 

Long.  Mo 

StennU 

Cl&rk 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Cooper 

Ibfagnuson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Manafleld 

Wiley 

Dlrk«en 

McCarthy 

YsrborouKh 

Douglas 

McCIellan 

YouiiK.  N   Dak 

Ellender 

McOee 

Youiitj.  Ohio 

Kngle 

McNamarm 

Ervin 

MetcaH 

NAYS— 36 

Aiken 

Byrd.  W   Va 

LauMTbe 

Anderson 

Case  NJ. 

Miller 

Beail 

Cotton 

Pell 

Bennett 

IX>dd 

Saltonstall 

bocgs 

Dworahak 

Scott 

Bridges 

Hickenlocper 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Holland 

WllUams,  N  J 

Butler 

JavlU 

WllUamii.  Del 

Byrd.  Va 

Kuchel 

Ncrr  voTiNO- 

23 

Blakley 

Jordan 

Pastore 

Capehart 

Keating 

Prouty 

Eastland 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Pong 

Ken- 

Schoeppel 

Pul  bright 

Long,  La 

Sma  there 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Moss 

Hickey 

Neuberger 

So  the  bill  >  H  R.  4510'.  a.s  amended, 
was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  S.  993  will  be  postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  KT.r.KNDER.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ELLENDE31.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
sunendment  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr  Holland, 
Mr  Talmadge,  Mr  Aiken,  Mr  Youno  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hickenloopbr 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  printed  with  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
voted  against  passage  of  the  bill  just 
passed  because  I  believe  it  cannot  ac- 
complish the  good  results  which  un- 
doubtedly have  motivated  those  who  have 
drafted  and  supported  it.  Particularly 
have  I  been  unwilling  to  be  too  active 
in  my  opposition,  because  It  Is  an  emer- 
gency, 1-year  bill,  and  because  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellendbe  J .  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, worked  so  hard  to  Improve  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  oiu:  committee  and  did  im- 
prove it  greatly.  I  wish  the  Record  to 
show,  however,  that  no  citizen  of  my 


State — not  one  single  citizen — has  asked 
me  to  support  the  bill.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
lars.est  organization  of  farm  people  in 
my  State,  is  strongly  opposed  to  It.  The 
cattle  people  likewise  are  opposed  to  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
three  telegrams  which  I  received  yester- 
day One  is  from  the  president  of  the 
State  Poultry  Producers  Association  of 
my  State,  the  second  is  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
and  the  third  Is  from  the  president  of 
the  Florida  Hatchery  k  Breeders'  As- 
sociation All  of  them  are  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tampa.  ruA  .  MaTch  9.  19€1. 
Senator  Spkssako  Hou-and. 
Senate  Office  Butldtng,   Washington,  DC 

The  Florida  SUte  PoultiTr  Producers  As- 
sticiatlon  g«ies  on  record  as  opposing  Senate 
bin  »«3 

sincerely  yours, 

J   K   Hasvct, 
President.       Florida       State       Poultry 
Producers    Association 
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JACK90NVtu.B,  Fla.,  March  9,  1991 
Senator  Spsmaks  L  Hoixand, 
Senate  Office  Building,   Waahington,  DC 

As  purchasers  of  millions  ot  dollars  worth 
of  dairy  green  feeds  snnualljr  we  urge  your 
opposition  to  Senate  bill  M3  which  It  ap- 
pears would  further  Increase  the  prices  we 
pay  for  these  feeds 

John  Aokinson. 
P'^rxxdent      Florida    State    Dairymen's 
Association 


St   PrrzasBttsc   Fla     March  9   1961 
Senator  SPKssAao  Holland. 
Sfnatf  Office  Butldtng,   Washington,  DC 

Urge  your  opposition  to  Senate  bill  003 
Raised  feed  grain  supports  make  profitable 
poultry  and  egg  production  difficult  with- 
out similar  supports 

John  P  Wallace, 
President        Florida       Hatchery      and 
Breeders  Association. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Florida  on  his  statement  and  to  say  that, 
like  him,  I  voted  no"  on  passage  of  the 
bill  I  also  wish,  however,  to  Join  him 
in  complimenting  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
who  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  far  better  bill  than  the  House  bill. 
While  it  does  not  follow  some  of  the  ideas 
that  we  have.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  worked  hard  to  im- 
prove on  the  emergency  situation.  I 
compliment  him  on  it. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  bill  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  Utle. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1) 
to  estabUsh  an  effective  program  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  certain  economically  distressed 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


The  motion  was  agi^eed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumetl  the  consideration  of  the 

bill. 


LEGISLATIVE  FROORAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
aliould  like  to  ask  the  majority  iMder 
about  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  pending  biU  Is 
the  only  bill  uLder  general  orders  on  tbe 
calendar  at  the  present  time.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  unanimous  -  consent 
agreement  was  entered  Into  earlier, 
under  which  2  hours  of  debate  has  "^een 
allocated  to  any  amendment,  and 
hours  to  the  bill  itself,  beginning  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  on  Tues- 
day next. 

I  anticipate  that  we  shall  probably 
spend  Tuesday  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
Wednesday,  at  least,  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  depressed  areas  bill. 

Then  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  fol- 
low the  consideration  of  that  bill  by  ooa- 
sideration  of  the  OECD  Treaty,  and  per- 
haps the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty, 
which  probably  will  have  been  repcHrted 
by  the  Committee  on  F>oreign  Rdatlons 
by  that  time. 

Then,  if  the  Committee  on  Finance 
reports  the  extension  of  unefflployment 
compensation  bill,  that  biil  likewise  will 
be  taken  up  next  week. 

There  will  be  no  further  votes  to- 
night, and,  so  far  as  I  can  foresee  at 
the  present  time,  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  Monday.  However,  from  Tuesday 
on  every  Senator  should  be  on  notice  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resinned  the  caoaideratkm 
of  the  bill  (S.  1 )  to  esUbllsh  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
through  the  proposed  legislati<m  befora 
us  we  seek  to  provide  means  whereby 
economically  depressed  oommunitiea  apd 
areas  might  take  appropriate  aettoDs  for 
redevelopment  In  order  to  provide  more 
Job  opportunities  and  to  improve  their 
eccHiomy. 

West  Virginia  has  been  much  in  the 
news  and  under  discussion  as  a  State 
with  an  inordinately  high  percentage  at 
unefhployment  and  the  misery  which  ac- 
companies persistent  Joblessness. 

Our  State  is  literally  honeycombed 
with  areas  of  chronic  labor  surplus. 

I  regret  the  necessity  of  verifjring  that 
the  situation  not  only  has  failed  to  im- 
prove, but,  in  fact,  has  worsened  since 
we  considered  similar  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  86th  Congress. 

Within  the  past  few  hours  I  have 
received  from  the  director  of  the  West 
Virginia  Department  of  Employment 
Security  the  latest  report — for  the  week 
ending  March  4,  1961 — concerning  the 
unemployment  situation  in  our  State. 

Not  only  do  the  chronic  labor  surplus 
areas  retoin  the  "chronic"  label— the 
"substantial  and  persistently  chronic" 
label— but,  in  fact,  the  report  for  March 


4.  1961,  reveals  that  initial  claims  for 
unemployment  compensation  were  23.7 
percent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  num- 
ber of  continued  claims  were  55.8  per- 
cent higher,  and  the  total  of  all  claims 
Increased  by  50.7  percent  over  the  total 
for  the  same  period  in  1960. 

Even  the  most  sanguine  of  us,  Mr. 
President,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  subscribe 
to  a  belief  that  this  type  of  an  area  re- 
development measure — or  any  similar 
legislation — will  solve  all  of  the  economic 
problems  of  West  Virginia  or  any  other 
State;  nor  will  it  fashion  the  means  by 
which  all  of  the  unemployed  will  be  pro- 
vided with  Job  opportunities. 

It  is  Important  for  me  at  this  point  to 
state  that,  insofar  as  chronic  labor  sur- 
pluses are  concerned,  I  conceive  this  bill 
to  be  the  foundation — or  at  least  the 
oomerstone  of  the  foundation — on 
which  economic  rebuilding  must  pro- 
ceed. Unless  these  communities,  rep- 
reaented  on  the  charts  and  maps,  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
my  esteemed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btso],  are  provided  the  tools 
otttxtd  by  this  pn^xMal,  there  cannot 
be  any  substantial  refurbishing  of  the 
economic  structure  as  the  required  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  basis  for  new 
Jobs  and  new  growth. 

The  86th  and  the  86th  Congresses  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  area  re- 
development legislation  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  arsenal  of  means  which  must 
be  available  to  our  Government  in  this 
era  of  rapid  and  even  revolutionary 
tedUMriogical  change. 

I  say  in  the  presence  of  the  dlstin- 
gulahed  sailor  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas],  who  has  led  the  fight, 
and  I  say  it  in  the  presence  of  other  Sen- 
ators (m  the  floor,  that  only  through  the 
dedicated  service  such  as  we  have  had 
from  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  this 
Iflgialatlon  progressed  so  satisfactorily. 
The  taA  force  has  assisted.  Members  of 
Oongress  have  worked  with  him.  and  we 
come  again  today  pleading  our  cause. 

Tbe  87th  Congress  must  and  will  re- 
afllnn  this  principle  and  provide  the 
means  which,  we  are  certain,  will  not 
this  time  be  denied  our  people  by  the 
stroke  o!  the  Executive  pen. 

Oongress  has  acted  affirmatively.  We 
know  that  this  biU  will  not  be  killed  by 
Preaklential  action  in  the  form  of  a  veto. 
The  present  Chief  Executive  Is  vigorous 
in  his  support  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
Mr.  President.  c«e  of  the  argiunents 
registered  against  the  proposed  meas- 
ure— by  some  spokesmen  of  industry, 
as  well  as  by  Members  of  this  body — 
has  been  generated  by  a  concern  for  the 
bill  as  a  possible  instrument  for  luring 
or  "pirating"  industry  from  one  region 
ot  the  country  to  another.  Though  evi- 
dence and  questioning  diiring  committee 
hearings  on  this  measure,  and  the  lan- 
guage embodied  In  the  bill  as  It  has 
been  presented,  indicate  safeguards 
against  its  use  for  any  such  purpose,  I 
Shan  make  my  own  position  on  the  mat- 
ter definite  and  clear. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  recog- 
nised this  problem  In  his  understanding 
manner. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Soiator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Section  6(a)  states: 
Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended ( 1 )  for  working  capital  or  (2)  to  assist 
establishments  relocating  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Is  not  that  a  direct  prohibition  against 
pirating? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  confirmation  of  this 
provision  of  the  bill  which,  of  course,  is 
Important. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  frwn  West  Virginia 
know  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  I  know  he  will 
vigorously  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addressing  this  point  during  the 
ccmunittee  hearings,  Secretary  Hodges 
referred  to  his  own  philosophy  as  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  when  he  was  so 
highly  successful  in  bringing  new  indus- 
tries to  that  State.  He  formulated  his 
position,  and  that  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  at  that  time,  in  the  following 
words: 

We  don't  want  anybody  to  niove  anything 
they  have  got  to  North  Carcdlna.  We  don't 
want  anybody  to  come  down  for  low  wages 
under  any  conditions.  The  oounta-y  is  grow- 
ing. We  want  whatever  part  we  deserve  of 
the  expansion£  that  you  are  going  to  have  In 
this  growing  economy. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Hodges  is  to 
be  commended,  as  Secretary  and  as  the 
former  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  for 
his  forthright  position  on  this  issue. 
And  speaking  as  a  West  Virginian,  I 
concur  most  heai-tily  in  the  Secretary's 
statement.  Our  concern  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  motivated  by  no  de- 
sire to  benefit  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
by  losses  to  another  State  or  region.  Our 
experience  with  the  ravages  of  unem- 
ployment has  been  too  long  and  too 
severe  for  us  to  desire  to  have  any  part 
in  extending  the  problem  to  others.  And 
I  nnphatically  add,  in  view  of  some  of 
the  recent  unfortimate  differences  of 
opinion  that  have  arisen  between  my  sec- 
tion and  another,  that  the  assurances  I 
have  just  expressed  are  offered  with 
particular  reference  to  my  honored  col- 
leagues from  New  England. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  avid  advocate  of 
legislation  of  this  type,  as  one  who  feels 
very  keenly  the  need  for  it,  I  believe  it 
is  incumbent  upon  me  to  discuss  briefly, 
at  least,  two  general  features  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  as  it  has  been  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  question  of  a 
unified  administrative  authority  for  area 
redevelopment.  The  importance  of  this 
factor  and  the  concern  for  It  on  the  part 
of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  evi- 
denced by  its  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Stabilization. 

On  no  less  than  four  occasions,  during 
the  testimony  of  Secretaries  Freeman, 
Goldberg,  and  Hodges,  the  issue  was 
raised,  not  only  by  the  astute  chairman 
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of  the  subcommittee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dovnuw).  fe«t  also  by 
the  senlw  Senator  from  PsBii^lvanla 
IMr.  Cuuat]  and  the  JuBiar  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pmkhbi).  It  was 
our  regard  for  this  need  thai  led  the 
author  of  the  measure  and  those  of  us 
who  cosponaored  the  Douglas-Cooper  bill 
in  the  86th  Congress  to  press  for  an  iiKle- 
peodent  Area  Redevelomtent  Adminis- 
tration. However,  the  views  of  the  ad- 
ministratiosi  and  of  a  nuUorlty  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  were  opposed  to 
this,  and  their  views  hare  aiH>arently 
prevailed. 

Yet  the  problem  of  assuring  unity  and 
coherence  in  the  administration  of  area 
redevelopment  activitiea  atlll  persists; 
and.  speaking  for  mysdf.  at  least.  I  most 
confess  that  my  anxiety  on  this  point  has 
not  wholly  been  alleviated  by  reading  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Hodges.  On  tliis 
issue  and  on  the  adminlstratiTe  struc- 
ture proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  cliairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee posed  the  following  question  during 
the  hearings: 

Suppoa*  you  get  an  area  aucb  am  the  north- 
ern or  weetem  Appalachians  or  ttie  aoaUxern 
or  eastern  Appalacblazu,  where  you  have  a 
whole  area  Involved,  and  you  need  an  area 
plan  which  will  Involve  aome  community 
racllltiea.  such  as  Industrial  water.  Industrial 
parks,  which  wOl  tnyolve  »  farm  program, 
which  win  taToIve  a  retraining  program, 
which  win  InTolve  the  bringing  In  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  or  pooslbly  other  Indus- 
tries. Is  there  not  a  danger  of  exccaalve  frag- 
mentation •  •  •?  You  would  be  fanning 
these  projects  out,  and  where  would  you  get 
coherence  and  a  balance  between  these  plans? 
Would  not.  under  this  system  of  fragmenta- 
tion, the  applicants  run  themselves  quite 
dlzsy  rnnnlng  aronnd  from  one  place  to 
another? 

This  inquiry.  Mr.  President,  goes  to 
the  very  core  of  the  issue.  I  say  with 
some  regret,  but  with  every  respect  for 
the  integrity  and  the  capability  of  Sec- 
retary Hodges,  that  his  answer  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  somewhat  less  than 
reassuring.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  ap- 
pears, the  Secretaxy  of  Commerce  would 
have  the  authority  to  veto  conflicting 
decisions  taken  by  other  participant 
executive  agencies — that  is.  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency,  and  others.  But  an  un- 
tutored applicant — and  we  must  remem- 
ber such  applicants — might  wear  thin 
his  shoe  leather  when  shuttling  from  one 
agency  to  another,  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  resolved  the  problems 
which  inevitably  will  be  inherent  in  most 
community  project  applications  which 
will  come  from  the  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment. 

I  say  tills  with  no  reflection  upon  the 
highly  capable  and  conscientious  execu- 
tives who  recently  have  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  respective  departments 
and  agencies  that  would  be  Involved  In 
the  administration  of  area  redevelop- 
ment activities  as  interpreted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

On  the  contrary.  I  believe  that  the 
very  measure  which  we  are  considering 
will  create  what  may  become — and  I 
weigh  my  words — a  hydra-headed  crea- 


ture of  irresolution  and  conflicting  au- 
th<M-ity,  despite  the  best  of  intent  and 
purpose  on  the  part  of  participants  in- 
volved. It  is  asking  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  expect  three  or  four  executive 
departments  and  two  or  three  agencies 
to  function  promptly,  harmoniously,  and 
effectively  in  admlnitrtering  a  single,  uni- 
fied, and  coherent  policy.  It  may  be 
done,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  done 
But  if  it  is.  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  an 
event  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  history 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

I  want  the  Rscord  to  show  my  skep- 
ticism on  this  point.  Mr.  President,  and 
my  belief  that  the  [tending  measure 
places  an  extremely  heavy  burden  upon 
the  future  Administrator  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  often  hear  the  cliche  that 
ours  is  a  Government  of  laws,  not  of 
men.  But  ours  is.  in  fact,  a  government 
of  men  who  are  administering  laws  And 
when  the  Congress  passes  inadequate,  in- 
effective, or  cumbersome  laws,  it  places 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  executives 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  administer 
them.  The  American  people  have  been 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  executive  p>ersonnel  who  have 
t>een  drawn  to  President  Kennedy's  New 
Frontiers.  But  we  have  not  alwajrs  been 
so  fortunate,  and  we  may  not  assume 
that  in  the  future  we  shall  always  have 
such  good  fortune. 

Too  mDch  time  already  has  been  lost 
in  connection  with  the  process  of  bring- 
ing Legislation  of  this  type  into  being 
as  a  statute.  We  shoukl  ah-eady  have 
behind  us  2  years  of  ezj>erlence  with  such 
a  statute,  and  we  would  have  hiul  tht.s 
degree  of  experience  if  the  Douglas- 
Payne  bill  of  1858  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  pocket  veto.  Hence.  I  would 
not  wish  to  cause  further  delay  m  our 
progress  on  this  legislation,  by  engaging 
m  a  frontal  attack  upon  its  provisions 
for  administration.  But  I  frankly  note 
for  the  RscoiD  the  fact  tliat  I  would 
deplore  a  fragmentation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  facets  of  the  pro- 
gram embraced  by  this  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  tiiat  the  resulu 
of  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will,  in  the 
main.  t>e  most  productive.  I  do  iK}t  be- 
lieve that  any  miracle  will  be  wrought; 
but  this  bill  is  a  meaningful  measure, 
and  I  believe  its  prompt  enactnient  wUi 
bring  into  being  forces  which  wUl  bene- 
fit the  areas  of  the  country  in  which 
chronic  unemployment  has  cut  so  deeply 
into  the  lives  of  our  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Picsident.  w.ll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  very 
understanding  address.  No  one  has  been 
a  stronger  supporter  of  the  general  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  than  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  He  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  economic  task  force  and 
was  of  tremendous  help. 

I,  too,  would  have  preferred  a  sepa- 
rate administration;  but  out  of  a  desue 
to  reach  a  moderate  compromise,  if  that 
was  possible,  we  agreed  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, but  under  a  separate  administra- 
tor appointed  by  the  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  this  attempt  at  compromi^ie 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  groups. 


I  was  deeply  surprised  and  pained, 
therefore,     when     the     Senator     from 

Arkansas  IMr.  PitlieichtI  objected  to 
this  compromise  and  Insisted  on  having 
the  whole  administration  in  ttie  Depart - 
of  Commerce,  subject  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  with  only  delegated 
powers  given  to  the  administrator.  I 
am  afraid  that  this  action  will  lead  to 
cross  purposes,  and  that  we  shall  have 
the  Department  of  Commerce  passing 
on  agricultural  projects,  on  housing  and 
home  finance  projects,  and  on  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  projects. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  this  sincere 
effort  at  moderation  and  compromise 
can  be  maintained  when  we  come  to 
a  vote  next  Tuesday,  and  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
very  understanding  comments. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President.  I  de- 
lay the  Senate  only  a  minute  to  say  that 
I  share  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  also  commend  him  for  what 
I  am  sure  are  his  successful  efforts  in 
compromise.  I  hope  my  words  are  not 
negative,  because  sometimes  it  takes  as 
much  courage  to  compromise  as  it  does 
to  stand  for  a  certain  position  and  not 
alter  that  position. 

I  know  that  what  the  Senator  from  II- 
imols  and  his  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee made  real  effort  to  reach  at  least 
some  area  of  understanding,  with  mutual 
respect  and  appreciation  of  the  problems, 
so  we  can  move  forward  to  passage  of 
this  bill,  hoping  and  believing  It  will  be 
helpful,  and  kijowlng  that  any  errors 
which  creep  into  its  administration  we 
shall  later  move  to  correct. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
from  IllmoLs  a  question'' 

Mr   RANDOLPH     Yes 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illiiiois  if  the  bill  he  has 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  La.  in 
his  opinion,  a  bill  which  is  in  line  with 
the  President  s  program  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  including  his  views. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  so.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phrey I  made  a  statement  last  night  that 
it  was  his  understanding  that,  so  far  as 
the  administrative  features  of  it  were 
concerned,  they  were  not  unsatisfactory 
to  the  President. 

Mr  MORSE.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  factor  is  a  major  one  with 
me.  I  intend  to  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  tlie  committee,  because,  m  my 
judgment,  it  is  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent s  original  proposal  in  this  field. 
What  we  are  doing  is  adopting  a  bill  heie 
which  seeks  to  carry  out  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  over  and  over  again  is  one 
of  the  'must'  measures  that  he  tliinks 
should  be  adopted  in  his  administration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  not  labor 
the  point  The  objective  of  the  Presi- 
dent IS  reached  in  the  bill,  and  it  is  a 
measure  I  .support.  I  do  believe  we  would  '* 
have  provided  for  a  more  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill  if  it  were  placed 
under  an  independent  agency,  rather 
than  tied  into  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  the  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment That  is  the  only  reason  why  I 
have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  I  certainly  hope  my  fears  are 
unfounded     The  task  is  so  vital,  the  need 
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is  so  real,  the  challenge  k,  so  pressing, 
that  I  sincerely  trust  no  failures  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  will  weaken  the 
purpose     which      is     sought     by     its 

proponents. 


PREVENTION  OF  SERVICE  OR  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  HARD  UQUOR 
ABOARD  COMMERCIAL  PASSEN- 
GER AIRCRAPT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  March  8.  1961. 

The  events  related  in  the  article  give 
added  emphasis  to  the  need  for  passage 
of  S.  887,  Introduced  on  February  9  by 
Senator  Thuiiicond  and  cosponaored  by 
Senator  Humphrky,  Senator  CsaLSON, 
and  myself.  The  bill  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  service  or  consumption  of  hard 
liquor  aboard  commercial  passenger  air- 
craft. In  view  of  the  dlfflculties  ex- 
perienced on  this  flight  mentioned  in  the 
article.  I  res[>ectfully  request  that  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee schedule  early  action  on  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 

OsKXNSBOBo,  N  C  .  March  8. — A  plane  made 
an  emergency  stop  here  yesterday  so  medical 
attention  could  be  given  to  a  passenger 
from  Washington. 

While  the  plane  was  on  the  ground.  sooM- 
one  thought  the  passenger — who  later  was 
charged  with  public  drunkenneM— eald. 
"There's  a  bomb  under  my  seat." 

Passengers  were  unloaded  and  bsggags 
searched,  but  nothing  was  found  anilss.  And 
the  passenger.  Identified  as  Charles  Bdwaitf 
Turner,  se.  of  the  800  block  of  L  Strwt  NW, 
said  that  what  he  had  told  sheriff's  deputies 
was.  "There's  a  lx>ttle  under  my  seat." 

cirr  waisT  ACCTDKirrAiXT 

The  Delta  Air  Lines  DC-6.  enroute  from 
Washington  to  Dallas,  was  not  scheduled  to 
land  at  the  Oreensboro-Hlgh  Point  Airport. 
It  did  so  not  because  of  any  bomb  soar* 
in  filght,  but  because  passengers  and  a  stew- 
ardess had  noticed  blood  dripping  from  ICr. 
Turner's  left  wrist. 

Mr.  Turner,  a  pressman,  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  while  crushing  out  a  cigarette  In 
the  plane's  reetroom  be  had  accidentally 
cut  himself  with  a  razor  blade  left  on  a 
shelf. 

The  pilot.  Ctept.  Francis  MeOowell.  at 
Atlanta,  said  there  was  no  mention  of  a  bomb 
while  the  plane  was  In  flight,  and  he  landed 
8o  Mr.  Turner  could  get  medical  attention. 
A  doctor  at  the  airport  said  the  cut  was 
superflclal. 

Deputies  said  Mr.  Turner  told  them  he  had 
taken  a  few  drinks  before  leaving  Washing- 
ton to  visit  his  ailing  mother  In  Cliarlotte. 
They  also  said  he  told  them  he  had  Just  bsea 
discharged  from  a  tuberculosis  hospital  In 
Maryland. 

LUCGACK    ON    EASTOUf    rUOnt 

Neither  a  bottle  nor  his  luggage  was  fomul 
on  the  plane.  It  was  discovered  later  that 
his  luggage  had  been  put  on  an  Bastem  Air 
Lines  plane  In  Washington  and  that  h«  had 
had  an  Bastem  ticket — but  exchanged  it  for 
the  Deiu  economy  flight.  A  shsiry  wins 
bottle  was  found  in  his  luggage  whan  it  was 
searched  at  Charlotte. 

The  plane,  which  had  a  two-man  flight 
crew  and  two  stewardesses,  continued  on 
after  a  delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  here. 


An  FBI  agent  who  questioned  Mr.  Turner 
said  It  was  a  case  for  Greensboro  authorities. 
They  arrested  him  on  the  drunk  charge  and 
held  him  until  they  completed  their  Investi- 
gation. 


PROTESTS  AGAINST  PRESENCE  OP 
DELEGATE  FROM  COMMUNIST 
CUBA  ON  INTER-AMERICAN  DE- 
FENSE BOARD 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  group  of  nine  brave  women 
performed  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serv- 
ice to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  calling  attention  to  a  situation 
so  ridiculous  as  to  be  almost  unbeliev- 
able. 

Today's  Washington  Post,  m  a  story 
on  page  A6,  tells  how  these  women  pro- 
tested the  presence  on  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense  Board  of  a  delegate  from 
QMnmimist  Cuba. 

This  Inter-American  Defense  Board  is 
a  military  planning  body  for  the  defense 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

What  is  the  common  enemy?  What 
are  we  defending  against?  Why  do  we 
plan  to  spend  $43  billion  this  year  for 
military  and  defense  needs? 

Almost  any  American  schoolchild  can 
answer  this  question.  The  common  en- 
emjr  is  communism  as  practiced  in  Com- 
munist Russia,  Communist  China  and, 
as  even  the  most  adamant  defender  of 
the  Cuban  revolution  must  know  by  now, 
Communist  Cuba. 

I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  that  we 
could  not  give  Russia  a  peat  in  NATO, 
and  allow  them  to  assist  in  planning  the 
defenses  of  Europe.  Nor  could  we  toler- 
ate the  presence  of  Red  China  in  SEATO, 
helping  to  map  that  organization's  mili- 
tary strategy  in  case  of  attack. 

Tet  a  representative  of  the  Commu- 
nist goremment  of  Fidel  Castro  is  a  duly 
reoognlsed  member  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Defense  Board  which  does  the  mili- 
tary planning  for  defense  of  the  West- 
em  Hemivhere  under  the  Organization 
of  Americai^  States. 

Since  October.  Argentina  has  had  a 
resolution  before  the  coimcil  of  delegates 
of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board, 
asking  that  the  Cuban  delegate  be 
ejected  as  a  menace  to  the  Board's  se- 
curity. 

If  ever  a  resolution  made  plain  com- 
monaense  to  me,  this  Argentinian  reso- 
lution does. 

I  compliment  these  women  for  the 
courage  they  demonstrated.  They  hid 
their  faces  from  photographers  because 
they  feared  reprisals  against  their  fam- 
ilies still  in  Cuba,  but  they  went  to  the 
meeting  anyway  because  they  were  so 
concerned  over  the  situation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoro  the  Washington 
Post  account  of  their  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Haaaam^     Darmsx     Takxs     Rscbss     as 
WoKBM   Paoraer   Cuban   on  Boabo 

(By  PhU  Casey) 

Hlne  woman  aimed  with  pluck  and  re- 

•ccmdiBg  tongues  invaded  the  Inter-Amerl- 

eaa  DaCanse  Board  buUdlng  at  3600  16th 

Btrset  MW^  yesterday  and  stopped  60  men  la 


As  a  result,  a  Board  meeting  never  got 
started. 

The  women,  eight  of  them  Cuban  refugees 
from  the  Fidel  Castro  regime,  were  there  to 
protest  the  membership  of  Jose  Meleon. 
Castro's  delegate  to  the  Board.  They  ar- 
gued that  he  was  a  Conununlst  leak  of 
Inter-American  defense  plans. 

The  delegates  from  21  nations  and  the 
Board  staff  didn't  say  yes  or  no.  They  sim- 
ply tried  to  get  the  women  to  quit  the 
premises. 

HARD    TO    CONVINCE 

There  is  an  Argentine  resolution  awaiting 
action  by  the  member  nations  for  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  Cuban  delegate  as  a  menace  to 
the  security  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board.  The  delegates  themselves  have  no 
power  to  act.  It's  up  to  the  member  gov- 
eriunents,  they  told  the  Cuban  women,  but 
It  took  them  nearly  6  hours — from  10:15 
am.  to  shortly  after  4  pjn. — to  convince 
the  women. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  moLeture 
was  terrific.  The  women  were  In  tears  and 
some  of  the  men  seemed  notably  morose. 

The  women  began  the  day  bravely,  with 
no  attempt  at  subterfuge.  They  walked 
In — "like  a  wedge,"  someone  said — and  th"y 
trooped  up  the  stairs  to  the  Board  meeting. 

There,  in  loud,  fast,  and  excited  Spanish, 
they  told  Meleon  what  they  thought  of  him. 

OPINIONS    ICADK    CUEAS 

Even  to  those  who  couldn't  understand 
Spanish,  it  was  clear  the  women  didn't 
think  much  of  him.  They  called  him  things 
and  said  he  had  no  right  to  be  a  Board 
member  because  of  Cuba's  Communist  ties. 

One  of  them,  a  District  native  and  no 
refugee,  reported  later  that  Meleon  told 
them  he  was  glad  his  children  would  have 
a  chance  to  be  educated  in  Russia.  He  sat 
at  his  desk  while  the  women  raged  and  the 
other  delegates  slowly  filed  out.  It  was  2 
hours  before  he  left,  and  when  he  did,  he 
went  like  a  burly,  bearded  arrow  to  the 
Cuban  Embassy,  about  60  yards  up  the 
street,  and  refxised  comment. 

Whether  the  meeting  will  be  reconvened, 
or  whether  the  delegates  will  wait  until  the 
next  ordinary  meeting,  later  this  month, 
could  not  be  determined.  One  Board  mem- 
ber indicated  there  might  not  be  much  pub- 
lic Information  forthcoming  on  this. 

Staff  officers  tried  to  feed  the  women,  they 
asked  them  to  at  least  have  aome  coffee. 
The  women,  who  Insisted  they  were  going 
on  a  h\inger  strike,  refused.  Negotiations 
went  on  constantly,  but  the  women  re- 
mained steadfast  until  4  pjn. 

THET    CONSENT   TO    LKAVX 

Then,  told  that  they  had  accomplished 
their  purpose— "to  open  the  eyee  of  the 
Latin  American  Presidents"  to  their  pro- 
test— they  finally  consented  to  leave. 

Some  broke  Into  tears.  One  young  wom- 
an— they  were  all  in  the  twenties  or  early 
thirties — broke  down,  saying,  "I  feel  so  tise- 
less,  that  I  can  do  nothing."  Others  mur- 
mured, "How  many  Cubans  must  die  before 
we  act?"    And  all  were  sad. 

Staff  officers  encouraged  them,  saying 
they  had  done  what  they  set  out  to  do. 

"I'm  glad,"  said  one  staff  member,  "that 
we  handled  it  the  way  we  did.  This  is  an 
important  and  dramatic  thing  to  them." 

And  he  didn't  look  too  happy  himself. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES PROGRAM  TO  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
message  on  natural  resources  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Blennedy  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  is  of  vast  signiflcance  to  the 
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Pacific  Northwest.  1%  repreaento  a  re- 
versal of  the  policies  o/  the  last  admin- 
istration and  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  Theodor .  Rooserelt,  nmnklln  Roose- 
velt and  Harry  Truman. 

The  economy  of  the  Pscifle  Northwest 
IS  largely  dependent  upcm  its  limited 
resources  of  land,  water,  minerals,  and 
trees.  The  conservation,  preservation. 
or  development  of  these  resources  in  a 
balanced  program  is  essential  to  the 
economic  health  of  our  region. 

The  Eisenhower  policies  were  bad  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest — and  for  the  Na- 
tion. The  doctrines  of  "no  new  starts" 
and  "partnership "  crippled  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  development  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  resulted  in  giveaways 
such  as  that  at  Hells  Canyon.  Political 
budgets  and  Presidential  vetos  killed 
productive  investment  in  reforestation. 
soil  conservation,  flood  coDtxol,  anti-pol- 
lution projects,  and  irrigation.  Admin- 
istrative manipulation  distorted  Federal 
power  marltetlng  programs  and  rural 
electrification. 

President  Kennedy's  natural  resource 
program  rejects  this  negative  philoso- 
phy. It  recognizes  these  resources  as  a 
basic  element  of  aational  strength. 


OREGON'S  STAKE  IN  THE 
NATIONAL    CULTURAL   CENTER 

Mrs.  NBUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
on  Pebmary  2.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania fMr.  Clark  1.  on  behalf  of  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
HuiffPHRXYl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PbixI.  introduced 
S.  785.  a  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
grants  to  States  for  development  of  the 
arts.  I  have  the  privilege  d.  being  a 
cosponsor   of   the   pnH>08ed   legislation. 

In  the  material  accompanjrlng  that 
bill  there  was  a  State-by-State  analysis 
of  support  for  artistic  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities— that  is,  almost  State  by  State. 
When  I  found  there  was  no  report  from 
my  State  of  Oregon,  I  was  astonished, 
and  I  wish  to  correct  an  impression  that 
might  be  abroad  in  the  land  that  Ore- 
gon is  lacking  in  these  activities. 

The  replies  from  48  States  covered 
museums  of  art,  historical  societies, 
museums  of  science  and  industry.  State 
boards  of  architects,  symphony  orches- 
tras. State  fairs,  community  theaters, 
and  sites  of  historical  interest.  All  of 
these  are  admirably  represented  in 
Oregon.  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  natural  attrac- 
tions of  my  State.  However,  lest  seme 
think  we  live  in  the  middle  of  vast  for- 
ests, yet  our  souls  starve  lor  lack  of  the 
finer  things  of  hfe.  I  ask  uneiiimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoud 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Hilmar  Oron- 
dahl.  music  critic  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows : 

Okegon's  Stake  in  thk  Wationai, 
CuX.T17ftAI.  Ckmtzb 

(By  HlLmar  Grondahl) 
If  It  la  Uie  Intention  of  th«  UJB.  Govern- 
ment to  conauuct  a  National  Cultural  Center 
and  therei>y  make  evident  XXtm  artistic  aapecta 
or  life  In  America,  then  Ore^oa  should  niak.e 
lU  contribution  taxwlse  to  the  construction 


of  a  center  such  as  architects  have  planned 
for  a  place  on  the  Potonii  c  River  Basin 

If  it  li>  the  intention  of  the  US  Ck>vern- 
ment  to  create  artistic  entitles  In  th«;  cul- 
tural field  which  can  properly  represent 
America's  artistic  Image  to  the  world,  then 
Oregon  can  moke  Its  direct  cuntrlbutloiu 
through  talented  members  of  Its  cultural 
population. 

POr  Instance:  Were  there  to  be  eAtabllahed 
a  National  Ballet  to  be  made  up  ul  the  beet 
dancers  In  this  land  and  to  be  shown  to  the 
Russians,  the  Danes  and  the  British  as 
our  member  in  the  field  of  ballet,  then  we 
would  offer  Oregon  s  Janet  Keed.  who  fi>r 
some  years  has  been  prima  ballerina  of  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  There  are  other 
native  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
well  trained  who  could  compete  for  positions 
in  the  corps  de  ballot 

Were  there  to  be  a  National  Opera  Company 
based  at  the  Cultural  Center.  Oregon  could 
Oder  Prances  Yeend,  now  a  leading  soprano 
at  the  Metropolitan,  and  Ooiuild  Drain  who 
sang  last  season  with  the  S<iu  Franci»<.o 
Opera  Company,  other  young  singers  (if 
talent  are  developing  all   along  every   State 

Were  there  to  be  a  national  stiing  quartet 
It  could  be  a  transfer  in  name  to  the  JuUUard 
String  Quarter  whose  first  vlollnl.st  Robert 
Mann,  is  a  native  Portlander  This  quartet, 
young,  vigorous,  and  top  rsted  has  already 
made  tours  of  Rus-sia  aiid  Western  Europe 
which  have  shown  .Vmerlca  as  .Tniong  the 
finest  In  this  field 

Were  there  to  be  a  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  to  be  shown  to  the  world  i  whether 
led  by  Howard  Mitchell,  or  not  i  there  are 
cattdidatca  for  membership  m  Oregon  wan- 
ing to  be  tested  for  some  such  virtuoso  en- 
semble Currently  three  Portlanders  are 
playing  in  Waalunglon.  DCs  National  Sym- 
phony. 

Were  there  to  be  prngram.s  tn  »he  N.ititmal 
Capitol  that  represented  America  mii.^irslly 
those  proframs  would  Inevitably  contain 
works  by  Oregon's  late  great  Ernest  Blorh. 
whose  prlxewtnnlng  choral  symphony 
America  "  might  be  Just  the  kind  of  score 
to  use  in  representing  America  to  the  pe<»ples 
of  other  lands.  There  are  other  ai>d  younger 
composers  here  whose  contribution  to  the 
national  cultural  picture  would    be  notable. 

All  In  all.  the  Idea  of  concentrating  our 
money  and  talents  on  some  national  musical 
organizations  would  be  raluable  In  creating 
a  cultural  Impact  on  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries. It  would  serve  an  additionally  valu- 
able service  of  focusing  the  eyes  of  our  ow  n 
citizens  upon  culture  as  a  respected  a!:cl  e. en 
admirable  adjunct  of  national  policy 


IMPORTATION   OP   RUSvSIAN    CRAB- 
MEAT 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  Pn>.'!idrnt.  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  today,  undrr 
the  byline  of  Richard  E  Mooney,  thero 
\\  as  printed  an  article,  beginnint:  on 
page  1,  stating,  among  othrr  things  that 
the  e.xlstlng  US  prohibition  ajjainst  the 
importation  into  this  country  of  crab- 
meat  from  Russia  would  .soon  be  lifted 

Reliable  sources  were  quoted  a.s  beinc 
the  authority  for  the  statement  made 
In  the  article. 

The  ban  now  in  existence  was  imposed. 
Mr.  President,  10  years  apo,  when  the 
Treasury  Department  made  a  finding  to 
the  effect  that  Russian  crabmeat  wa.s 
being  produced  by  slave  labor  in  Ru.ssla, 
and  therefore,  could  not  be  brought  into 
this  country.  The  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  said  that  this  determina- 
tion, and  its  implementation  during  the 
years,  has  "irritated  the  Russians" 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gravely  concerned 
at  the  apparent  determination  to  lift  the 


existing  ban.  I  am  concerned  for  several 
reasons.  I  can  well  comprehend  that 
there  are  consideratioris  which  might 
make  it  advisable  for  us  to  accommodate 

the  Russians  In  this  respect;  but  I  doubt 
very  much  if  they  are  in  operation  in 
this  particular  instance.  I  do  not  know 
what  our  Government  hopes,  or  expects, 
to  obtain  from  the  Russian  Government 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  allowing 
the  Soviets  to  ship  this  product  into  the 
United  States  What  I  do  kiiow,  and 
know  positively,  of  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, is  that  grave  hurt  is  going  to  bo 
done  to  an  American  industry  at  a  time 
when  it  is  just  beginning  to  get  on  Its 
feet.  And  I  know,  too,  If  the  prohibi- 
tion against  Importation  Is  rescinded,  the 
Ru-s-sians  will  have  a  powerful  assi.st  from 
us  at  a  time  *hen  I  do  not  believe  tliey 
.should  have 

What  is  the  situation,  Mr  PiTsident 
m  respect  to  the  .source  of  canned  crab- 
meat  consumed  in  the  United  States''  In 
1959.  the  last  year  for  which  records 
are  available,  it  Ls  dl.sclosed  that 
the  U  S  pack  of  this  product  amounted 
to  2  942.000  pounds,  while  we  Im- 
ported from  unspecified  sources,  but 
certainly  not  including  Russia,  7,304.000 
lound.s  In  other  words,  our  own  pro- 
ducers were  able  to  supply  28  7  perct-ni 
of  the  Nation's  needs 

Other  .sources  accounted  for  71  3  per- 
cent of  the  needs 

Mr  Prt^ldent.  within  the  past  year 
there  has  been  an  occurrence  of  much 
concern  to  all  those  who  are  interesUHl 
in  tlif  tremendou&ly  rich  North  Paciflic 
Fi&liery  For  the  first  time  the  Russian 
fish  1  UK  fleet  has  moved  to  those  waters 
in  numbers 

The  Rus.stan  fleet,  con.si.sting  of  some 
of  the  newest  and  most  modern  vesi>els 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world.  ha« 
been  intensively  engaged  m  taking  crab- 
meat  from  the  Bering  Sea  and  process- 
um  It  on  mother  ships. 

Not  long  ago  the  Russians  dii>closed 
that  their  exploratory  operations  not 
only  would  be  continued  but  also  would 
t)e  intensified  and  expanded,  for  they 
informed  the  world  at  a  west  coast  meet- 
lni<  that  their  next  excursion  will  be  to 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  We 
do  not  know  what  they  propose  to  do 
there  What  we  fear  is  tiiat  they  may. 
in  a  ma.s.sivc  way,  move  in  to  the  haUbut 
banks  which  have  been  fished  almost  ex- 
clusively for  a  long  time  by  Canadian 
and  American  fishermen 

What  all  this  portends  for  the  future 
of  tlie  North  Pacific  Plsheiy  no  one  can 
predict.  We  know,  however,  that  ex- 
perts In  tliis  field  have  expres.sed  the 
j^ravesl  concern  since  the  Ru.ssians  have 
started  to  pack  crab  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  Japanese  people  have  always  been 
tlie  bigi;e.st  takers  of  crab  In  those  wa- 
ters and  the  largest  packers  of  crab  from 
those  waters.  The  fear  has  Ijcen  ex- 
pres.sed  that  3-natlon  rivalry  may  come 
to  the  fore  and.  without  any  regulations 
or  rules  to  control,  there  may  be  such 
intensive  raids  upon  the  crab  fishery,  the 
full  extent  of  which  is  not  knov^-n  to  any- 
one,  that  it  may  be  wiped  out. 

The  American  participation  in  this  In- 
dustry Is  relatively  new.  but  It  Is  grow 
ing  and  it  is  meaningful. 
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As  recently  as  195 .  only  56  cases  of 
king  crab  were  packed  by  U.S. 
firms,  valued  at  only  $1,344.  In  19i0 
the  pack  was  91.818  cases,  with  a  value 
of  $2.846.3S8. 

American  Ingenuity,  American  mer- 
chandising methods,  and  American  ef- 
ficiency have  caused  king  crab  to  be  a 
desirable  product  on  the  American  mass 
market.  The  housewife  who  goes  to  her 
grocery  store  knows  that  when  she  buyv 
king  crab  packed  by  Americans  she  is 
obtaining  a  product  which  not  only  is 
excellent  in  every  way  but  also  has 
been  packed  under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions. 

With  reference  to  Soviet  intentions 
and  Soviet  activities  in  the  north 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  desire  to  quote  from  the 
international  yearbook  nimiber  of  the 
Pacific  Fisherman,  dated  January  25, 
1961.  The  Pacific  Fisherman  had  this 
to  say: 

However,  at  the  end  of  April  1960,  the 
operaUons  of  the  U  S.SJl.  In  Bering  8ea  took 
on  new  character.  Where  the  Sovtots  had 
been  trawling  In  eastern  Bering  Sea  oontlna- 
ously  since  19&0.  aiul  with  IncnHllbl* 
Intensity,  determination,  and  Iiardllxxxl,  at 
the  end  of  April  a  new  expedition  a{^Mar«d 
on  the  king  crab  grounds  about  30  mllfls  off- 
shore due  north  of  Amak  Island  on  the 
Aleutian  chain  Tills  was  In  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  prerlous  declarations  by  otBcws 
of  the  Russian  trawling  fleet  to  the  wUmtt 
that  they  had  no  Intention  of  exploiting  the 
king  crab  resource.  Thus  a  new.  heavy,  and 
aggressive  exploitation  feU  on  the  Bering  Sea 
king  crab  resources,  under  the  hammer  and 
sickle. 

These  are  internatiorud  waters.  The 
Russians  under  international  law  have 
every  right  to  fish  there,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  and  elsewhere  off  the  coast 
of  Alaska  American  fishermen  have,  or 
ought  to  be  construed  to  have,  under  the 
rules  of  Uie  game,  certain  historic  rights 
based  upon  initial  discoveries  and  con- 
tinued fishing  operations. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  decade 
the  value  of  fishery  products  of  all  kint^ 
imported  into  the  United  States  In- 
creased 85  percent. 

As  I  stated,  approximately  71  percent 
of  all  the  canned  crab  consimied  in  this 
country  is  imported. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  grievous  error 
for  our  Government  now  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement to  permit  the  Soviets  to  ship 
crabmeat  Into  this  covmtry.  I  know 
that  in  other  departments  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  this  decision— if  that  is  what  It 
IS — is  going  to  cause  very  real  concern, 
for  technical  experts  on  fisheries  in  these 
departments  have  shared  with  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry  and  with  those  of 
us  in  public  life  who  have  such  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject  an  apprehension 
over  what  may  be  the  Russian  intentions. 

Mr.  President.  Russia  is  now  fishing 
on  the  seven  seas.  Russia  is  fishing,  as 
I  Indicated,  with  the  most  modem  fleet 
in  the  world,  and  has  every  Intention, 
according  to  quotations  of  what  the  Rus- 
sians have  said,  of  possessing  the  largest 
fleet  within  a  comparatively  short  time. 
The  Russians  are  well  on  the  way  to 
accomplishing  this  goal. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Russians 
have  entered  fishing  groimds  which  were 
previously  exploited  only  by  Americans 
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and  Japanese  with  respect  to  king  crab 
operations,  when  the  Russians  have  in- 
formed us  publicly  that  they  are  going 
to  move  their  fishing  vessels  to  other 
waters  off  the  Alaska  coast,  we  appar- 
ently propose  to  make  their  job  much 
easier  by  permitting  them  to  ship  the 
crab  they  catch  and  process  off  the 
Alaska  coast  directly  to  this  country.  I 
think  such  a  course  of  action  would  be 
an  error  of  the  first  magnitude. 

I  think  the  decision  if  made  ought  to 
be  reversed.  It  will  not  only  hurt  an 
American  industry,  which  has  had  so 
much  trouble,  financial  and  otherwise,  in 
establishing  Itself,  but  I  suggest  it  will 
also  take  away  from  us  bargaining  power 
that  otherwise  we  would  possess  as  the 
Russian  fishing  endeavor  spreads  south 
and  east 

I  know  no  more  about  this  decision 
than  was  recorded  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning.  I  can  only  express 
the  hope  that  the  reliable  sources  quoted 
In  that  issue  will  turn  out  to  be  not  so 
reliable  after  all.  But  if  they  are  re- 
liable, I  hope  that  another  look  will  be 
taken  at  this  situation  and  that  we  do 
not,  at  this  time  at  least,  enter  into  an 
accoounodating  arrangement,  hurtful  to 
our  own  people  and  helpful  only  to  the 
Russians.    I  yield  the  floor. 


PEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM  FOR   1961 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  before  the  vote  on  the  feed 
grains  bill  I  read  to  the  Senate  a  tele- 
gram I  had  received  from  one  of  the 
large  barley  growers  of  my  State  raising 
so-called  malting  barley,  and  I  inserted 
In  the  Rkcord  a  series  of  similar  wires 
in  which  the  growers  expressed  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  feed  grain  bill 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  exercise  discretion  in  respect  to 
barley.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
oonmiittee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendek]  and  the  Democratic 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtncpRBrr]  if  in  their  opinion  the  bill 
would  give  such  discretionary  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  they 
advised  me  that  it  would. 

Then  I  asked  if  one  of  them  would  get 
in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  get  his  advice  and  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  intended  to  exercise 
that  discretion  in  respect  to  malt  barley 
which  would  be  sold  for  human  con- 
sumption in  the  malt  industry,  and  the 
Senator  frcxn  Minnesota,  in  his  gracious 
manner,  assumed  that  responsibility  in 
behalf  of  both  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  The  information  did 
not  c<xne  back  until  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  was  being  taken.  Therefore  I  could 
not  make  the  statement  prior  to  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

I  wish  now  to  make  the  statement  for 
the  information  of  the  malt  barley 
growers  in  my  State  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  re- 
ported to  me  that  in  his  conversation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  he  re- 
ceived assurance  that  the  Secretary  had 
no  intention  of  appl3ring  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  would  permit  of  his 
exeiTlse  of  discretion  in  the  matter  to 
malt  bau-ley;  that  the  intention  was  to 


apply  it  to  feed  grains  and  no^  to  grains 
that  were  being  used  in  the  malt  indus- 
try. 

Upon  receipt  of  that  information  I 
voted  as  I  indicated  I  would  when  I 
sought  the  information  for  the  bill,  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  the  bill  in  other 
respects  would  be  very, helpful  to  the 
grain  industry  of  my  State,  although 
some  in  my  State  do  not  agree.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  a  wire  that  I  received 
from  my  State  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  another  wire  that  I  received  from 
my  State  in  support  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

NOrrH  POWDEH,  OSEG., 

March  6, 1961. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Senator,  State  of  Oregon. 
UJS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

We  have  reviewed  HH.  5410  and  we  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  vote  against  It. 
We  are  especially  adamant  against  section  3. 
Oregon  and  particularly  Blue  Mountain  area 
producers  will  be  badly  hurt  by  a  compul- 
sory reduction  In  feed  grain  acreage.  We  do 
not  now  liave  an  overabundance  of  barley 
and  oats  which  are  the  feed  grains  raised  in 
this  section.  Importation  of  feed  stufT  Is 
not  economical,  therefore,  neith«-  producer 
nor  consumer  wlU  be  benefited  by  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

NoETH  Powder  M.  &  M.  Co. 

Salem,  Oreo., 
March  1, 1961. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  favor  No.  4510,  feed  grains  bill.  Any 
efforts  in  support  of  this  bill  appreciated. 
We  recommend  It  do  pass. 

Oregon  Washington  Farbcxxs 

Ukiok, 
Robert  J.  Elxcins.  President. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  OREGON 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  received  from  the 
Honorable  Harry  D.  Boivin,  president 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Oregon  State  Legis- 
lature, the  following  letter: 

The  Senate,  State  or  Oregon, 

March  3, 1991. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Enrolled  Senate  Joint  Memorial  6, 
adopted  by  the  51st  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Oregon  In  regular  session,  I  have  the  honor 
of  transmitting  to  you  a  copy  of  this 
memorial. 

Sincerely, 

Harry  D.  Boivin, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Ordinarily  I  would  only  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  memorial  printed  in 
the  Record.  Because  this  memorial  deals 
with  a  subject  of  such  great  importance 
at  the  present  time  to  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  my  State,  I  am  going  tc  read  it 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  read  It  in  the 
presence  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kttchel],  because 
the  memorial  deals  with  a  problem  we 
have  in  Oregon  in  relation  to  California 
and  Washington,  but  I  wish  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  California,  as  I  would  the 
Senators  from  Washington  if  they  were 
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present,  that  it  is  not  (he  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  anything 
should  be  taken  away  from  California 
or  Washington,  but  that  Mmethlng  ought 
to  be  made  available  for  Oregon,  and  the 
memorial  speaks  for  Itadf. 

I  wish  to  read  it  alao  because  it  in- 
volves a  problem  that  I  preeented  to  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States,  when 
he  was  still  President-elect.  In  a  letter 
I  sent  to  him  under  date  of  December 
9.  li)60. 

I  wish  to  say  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  things  are  not  any 
better.  I  still  think  it  is  important  that 
his  administration  give  heed  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  confront  Oregon, 
one  of  the  most  serioiisly  depressed  areas 
in  this  country.  As  to  the  requests  I 
have  made  to  date  to  this  administra- 
tion for  assistance  in  Oregon  under  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  the  requests 
that  I  made  for  assistance  in  connection 
with  other  emergency  programs  that 
could  be  applied  in  part  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  result  has  been  nil. 

It  is  certainly  my  intention  to  cooper- 
ate with  this  administration.  But  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  on  the  admtailstratlon  that 
I  expect  some  cooperation  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  my  State,  and  I  want  this 
administration  to  know  that  Oregon  Is 
in  need  of  some  attention  to  relieve  the 
economic  emergency  that  confronts  the 
State. 

Lumber  mill  after  lumber  mill  after 
lumber  mill  is  down.  The  last  statistics 
I  was  able  to  obtain  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  showed  that  unemploy- 
ment in  the  State  of  Oregon  Is  among 
the  two  or  three  highest  In  the  whole 
Nation.  I  want  to  help  all  other  States. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  assist  every  Senator  in  a  de- 
pressed State  to  get  some  help  to  relieve 
human  suffering. 

But  Oregon  is  entitled  to  some  assist- 
ance, too.  The  people  of  my  State  are 
entitled  to  it.  and.  although  we  are  far 
removed  from  Washington.  D.C.,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  see  to  it  that  some 
instructions  get  down  to  his  departments. 
The  President  should  not  have  to  do  this 
himself,  because  those  whom  he  has  put 
in  charge  of  the  emergency  programs 
should  be  doing  it  without  any  further 
instructions. 

I  speak  respectfully.  Although  the 
printed  language  may  not  indicate  it.  I 
do  speak  in  a  very  kindly  mood.  The 
pressiu'es  under  which  the  administra- 
tion is  functioning  are  evident.  No  one 
can  expect  it  to  do  everything  overnight 
The  fact  is  this  critical  situation  in  Ore- 
gon is  very  serious. 

I  had  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  make  this  type  of  speech  again  in  or- 
der to  get  some  expediting  of  procedures 
which  are  necessary  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  distressed  situa- 
tion in  the  State  of  Or^on. 

The  President  Icnows  that  he  can  count 
on  me  to  give  my  undivided  support  to 
his  great  housing  program,  and  to  get 
that  passed.  Th&t  will  be  a  great  help 
to  my  State,  because  it  will  help  get  con- 
struction started.     The  distressed  area 


bill,  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  will 
be  of  help. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  administratively  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  prior  to  the  passage  of 
these  pieces  of  proposed  legislation. 
There  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  criti- 
cism in  my  State  that  it  was  not  seen  fit 
to  include  my  State  In  the  food  stamp 
program  and  in  some  of  the  other  emer- 
gency measures  which  the  President 
quite  properly  in  his  Elxecutive  Order 
No.  1  has  made  available  elsewhere  in 
the  country. 

I  hope  that  this  kindly  intended  ad- 
vice to  the  administration  will  be  heeded. 
Senators  know  that  I  shall  not  remain 
silent  if  it  is  not  heeded.  The  people 
of  my  State  deserve  an  equal  break  in 
whatever  relief  can  t>e  made  available 
to  them  under  the  policies  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  now  read  to  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  of  my  State: 

To  the  Honorable  Stnmte  and  Hou*e  of  Rep' 
Te»entatix>ea  of  the  VnitaA  States  of 
Amerio*.  in  Congreu  AMembled: 

We.  your  memorljaists.  tb«  SUt  Jjagitln- 
tlve  AMombly  ot  thm  BtAtm  of  Orvgon.  In 
legtBlatl^re  aMslon  MBCmblMl.  most  respect- 
fully repreaent  that: 

Wb«re«a  there  are  pre— ntly  SO  VA.  naval 
InstallaUonj  In  the  SUte  ot  California.  8 
US.  naval  Inatallatlona  In  the  State  of  Waah- 
Ington,  and  1  UB.  naval  InMallatlon  In  the 
State  of  Oregon;  and 

Whereaa  the  one  US.  naval  Inatallatlon  In 
the  State  of  Oregon  la  preeently  b^lng  de- 
activated; and 

Whereaa  there  were  awarded,  in  the  year 
IMO.  approximately  S4J00  million  tn  mili- 
tary prime  oontracta  to  contractor*  in  the 
State  of  California  (representing  23  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  military  prime  oontracta 
awarded) :  •715,067.000  In  military  prime  con- 
tracts to  contractors  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington (representing  3.8  percent  of  the  total 
military  prime  contracts  awarded ) ;  and 
•33.963,000  In  military  prime  contracts  to 
contractors  in  the  State  of  Oregon  ( represent- 
ing 0  1  percent  of  the  total  military  prime 
contracts  awarded;  and 

Whereas  the  economic  and  social  welfare  uf 
this  State  and  of  this  Nation  Is  In  large 
measure  dependent  upon  the  Just  and  equi- 
table utilization  of  the  reeourcea  of  this  Na- 
tion by  the  Federal  Oovernment  a.t  well  as 
the  Just  and  equiUble  exercise  <>(  Federal 
power:  Now,  therefore,  be   It 

Resolved  by  the  Srnate  of  the  Slate  of 
Oregon  {ttie  House  of  Repraentatnes  fotnt- 
ly  concurrtng] 

1  The  Congress  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment are  memorialized  to  take  immediate 
action  to  Insure  that  the  resources  of  this 
State  are  properly  and  equitably  utilized  by 
the  Federal  Ctovernment  In  Its  plannUm  and 
preparation   of  the  defenses  of   this  Nation. 

2  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  nent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Staten  the  Sec- 
retary of  E>efen8e.  and  to  all  members  uf  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 

The  naval  installation  which  is  located 
in  my  State  at  Tongue  Point,  outside  the 
city  of  Astoria.  Oreg..  is  an  exceedingly 
small  installation.  It  is  an  installation. 
however,  which  was  of  great  a^lstance 
to  this  country  in  World  War  II.  i  have 
never  taken  the  position,  and  do  not  In- 
tend to  take  it  now.  that  any  installa- 
tion in  my  State  must  be  kept  activated, 
if  the  best  interests  of  my  country  as  a 
whole  call  for  its  deactivation.  I  have 
not  taken  that  position  in  regard  to  the 


naval  station  at  Tongue  Point.  Perhaps 
there  is  justification  for  deactivating  it 
as  a  naval  station.  I  am  waiting  for 
that  proof.  None  has  been  received 
which  in  my  Judgment  Justifies  the  De- 
fense Department's  proposal  to  deacti- 
vate that  station. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  can  produce  that 
proof. 

Then  we  have  no  right  to  insist  upon 
its  being  continued  in  the  same  use  to 
which  it  has  been  put  in  the  past. 

However,  deactivating  it  as  a  naval 
base  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
justification  for  abandoning  it  as  a  fa- 
cility for  other  uses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Oregon  is  such 
a  serious  depressed  area  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact,  as 
I  have  said  before  in  this  speech,  that 
Oregon  has  been  discriminated  against 
for  a  long  time  in  respect  to  both  Fed- 
eral installations  in  the  State  and  the 
expenditure  of  FVderal  funds  on  a  per 
capiU  basis.  I  respectfully  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  and  the  var- 
ious agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Oovernment,  that  favorable  ccMisld- 
eration  should  be  given  to  using  the 
Tongue  Point  naval  facilities  for  some 
other  Federal  functions  or  services. 

The  President  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  speedup  in  an  oceanography 
program.  Tongue  Point  is  a  facility  lo- 
cated on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  I 
recommend  its  consideration  as  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  the  headquarters 
for  a  Federal  oceanography  program 
I  am  advised  that  it  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent headquarters  for  such  a  Federal 
facility.  There  are  many  other  Federal 
uses  to  which  the  installation  cotild  be 
put.  For  example.  I  understand  that 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  missile  training  base,  a 
submarine  training  base,  an  Air  Force 
training  base,  and  possibly  other  defease 
training  programs. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  Federal 
facilities  for  which  the  administration 
will  be  asking  for  appropriations  In  the 
near  future  to  which  use  this  facility 
could  be  put.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
ask  the  administration  in  this  speech 
today  to  have  its  various  departments 
give  consideration  to  the  Tongue  Point 
naval  installation  in  my  State  before  any 
request  Is  made  for  appropriations  for 
new  coastruction  anywhere  else,  at  least 
in  connection  with  which  this  particular 
facility  at  Tongue  Point  might  be  used 

As  I  have  indicated  in  this  speech, 
and  as  is  well  Illustrated  by  the  memo- 
rial pa.ssed  by  the  Oregon  Legislature, 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  are 
very  much  upset  over  the  unfair  discrim- 
ination that  has  been  practiced  on  the 
State  of  Oregon  in  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  a  good  many  years. 

For  example,  there  is  now  pending  the 
controversy  over  the  moving  of  the  re- 
gional post  ofSce  from  Portland  to 
Seattle  This  was  started  under  the 
Summerfleld  administration  in  the  Post 
OfBce.  The  record  of  this  controversy 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was 
initiated  as  a  political  move  on  the  part 
of  former  Postmaster  General  Summer - 
field. 
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It  was  through  the  intervention  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IOlik 
Johnston],  that  we  were  able  to  stop 
the  move  prior  to  the  November  election. 
Senator  Johwstow,  In  a  wire  to  Postmas- 
ter General  Stmimerfield,  requested  that 
the  Postmaster  General  not  proceed  with 
the  move  of  the  regional  post  office  from 
Poi-tland  to  Seattle  until  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice could  investigate  the  matter  and  hold 
hpnnnns  on  it. 

Summerfleld  acceded  to  Senator  John- 
ston's request  until  after  the  election. 
However,  shortly  after  the  elections, 
Summerfield  ordered  the  move  to  start 
a^■aul  and  further  protests  from  Senator 
JoHN.sTor  and  the  members  of  the 
Ore«on  delegation  were  of  no  avail. 

The  new  administration  in  the  Post 
Office  is  now  conducting  an  investigation 
into  the  matter  upon  the  request  of  the 
Oret;on  doler;ation.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  move  never  should  have  been  started 
in  the  first  place,  and  tliat  it  certainly 
should  not  be  completed.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  ix)sition  of  the  Oregon  delegation 
that  those  divisions  of  the  post  office 
winch  have  already  been  moved  to 
Seattle,  should  be  moved  back  to  Port- 
land. 

This  is  but  aiiothcr  example  of  the 
unfair  treatment  which  Oregon  is  re- 
ceiviiu:  in  comparison  with  the  favorable 
treatment  whicti  California  aiul  the 
State  of  Washington  have  t>een  recelv- 
lUK  for  some  time  in  respect  to  the  loca- 
tion of  Federal  installations  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds. 

Oregon  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem 
pole,  so  to  speak.  In  comparison  with 
other  Western  States  in  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  fund.s. 

A  big  part  of  my  job  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  p(X)ple  of  the  State  of  Oregon  get 
equitable  and  fair  treatment.  I  have 
been  protesting  this  situation  for  the 
past  8  years.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  had  reason  to  assume  that  under  a 
new  administration  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  would  be  ended. 

So  this  evening  I  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  same  poUcy  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  State  of  Oregon  in  re- 
spect to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
is  to  continue  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. 

It  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  me  If  that 
is  the  policy.  It  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  the  people  of  my  State. 
But  the  people  of  my  State  are  political 
activists.  I  am  sure  the  administration 
understands  the  meaning  of  that  phrase. 
They  will  insist  upon  political  action,  if 
we  continue  to  fill  up  a  record  which  is 
unquestionably  one  of  discrimination 
aRainst  the  State  of  Oregon. 

So  I  rise  today  to  make  this  plea  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State.  The 
various  agencies  of  the  Government  tra- 
der this  Democratic  administration 
miKht  be  very  wise  if  they  got  a  map  of 
the  western  area  of  the  country  and 
placed  it  on  their  offloe  walls,  with  a 
circle  around  the  area  which  lies  between 
the  State  of  California  and  the  State  of 
Washington.     That  area  is  Oregon. 

If  the  people  in  these  departments  do 
not  know  their  geography,  perhaps  a 
map  on  their  office  wall  will  give  them  a 


constant  reminder  that  the  people  of 
my  State  belong  to  the  Union  too  and 
that  we  are  entitled — only  entitled — to 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  in  regard  to 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  We 
are  entitled  to  that  consideration  now 
weeks  overdue  in  respect  to  putting  emer- 
gency programs  to  work  in  order  that 
work  can  be  brought  to  the  unemployed 
of  my  State,  and  that  food  can  be 
brought  to  those  in  my  State  who  are  in 
need  of  food. 

I  shall  speak  periodically,  with  in- 
creasing lenigth  and  vigor,  on  this  sub- 
ject matter  xmtll  justice  is  given  to  the 
people  of  my  State. 


HYDROELECTRIC  RESOURCE  DE- 
VELOPMENT FOR  PACIFIC  NORTH- 
WEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  C^regonian,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  pub- 
lished an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Hydro  Key  to  New  Jobs,"  written  by 
Mr.  Ivan  Bloch,  one  of  Oregon's  out- 
standing industrial  consultants.  The 
statements  in  Mr.  Bloch's  article  deserve 
serious  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  exactly  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Oregonian  of  February 
27,  1961.  except  that  one  line,  which  was 
Inadvertently  omitted  in  the  newspaper 
article,  reading  "about  20  million  new 
kilo-"  has  been  inserted  in  the  text  of  the 
article  as  it  will  appear  in  the  Concrxs- 

8IONAI.  RXCORD. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
artkle  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Hyoso  Ket  to  New  Jobs 
(By  Ivan  Bloch) 

It  is  Indisputable  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west eoonomy  is  lagging  seriously.  To  what 
eatent  will  the  new  kUowatts  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Canadian  storage  and  development 
on  the  Columbia  River,  on  which  treaty  rati- 
fication U  pending,  and  other  yet  undevel- 
oped hydro  resources,  bring  about  a  vigorous 
resurgence  of  our  area's  industrial  and  eco- 
nomio  growth? 

Xsaminatlon  of  the  region's  traditional 
IndOBtrlee — forest  and  agriculture — shows 
that  these  can  only  provide  a  portion  of  the 
new  Jobs  required  by  present  and  increasing 
population.  The  desired  development  of  new 
manufacturers  as  in  the  field  of  electronics 
and  apmea  devices  and  those  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  somewhat  small  even  though 
growing  regional  market  will  continue  at  a 
relatively  alow  rate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  hydro 
resources  of  the  region.  Including  the  great 
benefits  of  Canadian  storage,  can  provide  a 
broedenlng  base  for  new  Jobs  through  the 
expansion  of  an  electrochemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  Industries  such  as  aluminum, 
elemental  phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  others. 
These  Industries  are  doubly  Important  to  our 
region  In  that  many  of  them  are  oriented  to 
Imports  of  offshore  materials,  thus  provid- 
ing an  Important  stimulus  toward  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  the  area's 
waterborne  coastal  and  export  trade.  This 
in  itself  would  consolidate  and  open  up  the 
areal  markets  for  traditional  and  new 
products. 

If  IVi  to  S  million  kilowatts  were  to  be 
made  available  In  the  Northwest  for  such 
new  rteetroprocess  industry  expansion  and 
establishment,  the  resulting  direct.  Indirect, 


and  stimulated  employment  in  all  aeg- 
ments  of  the  region's  economy  would  be  on 
the  order  of  between  126.000  to  250,000  new 
Jobs  exclusive  of  construction  and  related 
employment  for  new  planU  and  facilities, 
etc.  This  would,  indeed,  be  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Although  many  areas  of  the  free  world 
appear  to  have  ideal  combinations  of  enor- 
mous hydro  potentials  and  appropriate  raw 
materials.  It  is  not  sure  that  these  areas 
can  contribute  a  major  or  continuing  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  requirements  for  electro- 
chemicals  and  electrometals. 

Te  begin  with,  many  such  significant  po- 
tentials as  those  of  Africa  are  clouded  with 
political  unrest.  In  addition,  the  demands 
for  electroprocess  materials  in  many  of  those 
otherwise  Interesting  areas  are  likely  to 
absorb  a  very  large  portion  of  planned  and 
anticipated  production,  leaving  an  uncertain 
amount  which  might  be  available  for  U.S. 
needs.  Thus,  prudent  analysis  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  U.S.  demands  must  rely  as 
much  as  possible  on  production  to  be 
achieved  In  the  Nation,  utilizing  its  own 
F>ower  resources,  and  those  which  it  can 
develop  in  collaboration  with  Canada. 

Translated  into  power  requirements,  this 
means  that  about  20  million  new  kilowatts 
will  have  to  be  provided  during  the  next 
2  decades  in  the  Nation  for  the  electroproc- 
ess Industry  alone,  representing  about  a 
doubling  of  power  capacity  used  by  that 
present  Industry.  This  presents  a  major 
problem  to  the  power  systems  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  decade  or  so,  there  has 
been  a  shift  in  the  center  of  production  of 
electroproducts  to  the  gulf  coast  natural 
gas  area  and  the  eastern  coal  regions  based 
on  large  powerplants  using  these  fuels.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  coal  area  has  also  been 
under  consideration.  It  appears,  however, 
that  It  win  not  be  possible  to  provide  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  additional  20  million 
kilowatts  for  new  electroprocess  Industry  in 
these  areas. 

For  example,  natural  gas  supplies  are  be- 
ing preempted  for  pipeline  transmission  for 
small  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  the  chemical  Industry. 

In  the  eastern  coal  areas,  a  number  of 
factors  make  difficult  the  development  of 
large  power  supplies  suitable  for  electroproc- 
esslng:  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  physical 
and  economic  factors  which  will  restrict 
really  low  cost  power  production,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  power  demands  for  other 
uses  are  in  priority  for  additional  generation. 

The  vast  solid  fuel  reserves  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  also  present  problems  which 
wUl  tend  to  restrict  development  for  very 
low  cost  power  production.  Further,  the 
freight  rate  structure  in  that  area  mxist  be 
reckoned  with  for  most  plant  establishments 
of  the  electroprocess  variety. 

By  contrast,  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
North  Pacific  regions  (including  British  Co- 
liunbia,  Yukon,  and  Alaska)  still  possess 
around  30  million  undeveloped  kilowatts  of 
large-scale  hydro  as  weU  as  enormous  re- 
serves of  the  fossil  fuels.  It  api}ear8  that  a 
major  portion  of  this  potential  can  provide 
power  at  a  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  which  will 
be  attractive  for  competitive  large-scaile 
electro  industries. 

Hearings  are  to  commence  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  harnessing  of  the  Ca- 
nadian upper  Columbia.  The  benefits  to 
both  nations  are  tremendous  in  terms  of 
actual  kilowatts  and  kilowatt-hovu-s,  and  in 
the  low  cost  of  development.  The  kilowatt- 
hours  resulting  of  this  development  wUl 
make  possible  the  maintenance  of  attractive 
power  rates  for  electroprocess  industries. 
However,  In  view  of  the  need  to  provide  a 
basic  tool  for  the  development  of  new  In- 
dustries on  both  sides  of  the  border,  im- 
mediate action  is  required  aa  It  will  take 
time  for  engineering  and  construction  of  the 
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projects,  and  before  this  •ncrgy  can  be  put 
to  work. 

Hydroelectric  power  has  almyi  been  a 
major  resource  of  the  Paellto  Northwest  and 
the  North  Pacific  country.  Boverar.  Its  rate 
of  development  has  not  Immi  eommensurate 
in  recent  years  with  potential  utUlaatlon  for 
the  development  of  employoMnt  and  wealth. 
The  Job  of  catching  up  Is  of  Immediate 
urgency. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Monday,  March  13. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Moiklay,  March  13, 
1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONPI RMATION8 

Executive   nominations  conflnned   by 
the  Senate.  March  10, 1961 : 
us.  Amux 

The  foUuwing-named  offlccrs  for  appolut- 
metit  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sees   3284,  3306,  and  3307. 

To  be  'najor  generals 

MaJ  Gen  Thomas  Jahn  Sands.  017531. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
US.  Army) 

MiiJ  Gen  William  Carson  Bullock,  017«35, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
US    Army  I 

Maj  Gen  John  Francis  Regis  Seltz, 
017734.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US.  Army  i 

MaJ  Oen  Barksdale  Hamlett  018143,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  US. 
Army)  . 

MaJ  Gen  Hn«h  M.wiklntoah.  017716.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  US. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  OrUndo  Collette  Troxel,  Jr. 
018487.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen  Robert  John  Fleming.  Jr , 
017095,  US    Army 

MaJ.  Gen  Charles  Granville  Dodge. 
018072,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US    Armyi. 

MaJ  Oen.  Charles  Edward  Beauchamp, 
Ol8-i38.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  US    Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Hiram  Dudley  Ives,  029509, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
US    Army), 

MaJ.  Gen  William  Frederick  Casaldy, 
018354,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Armyi. 

MaJ.  Gen.  August  Schomburg,  018422, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
U  S.  Army> . 

MaJ.  Gen  Charles  Breckinridge  Duff. 
018438.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  US    Armyi 

Ma.J.  Oen.  Earle  Fremont  Cook,  018450. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
US    Army) . 

To  be  major  general.  Medical  Corp.i 
MaJ.   Gen.    Carl    WUlard    Tempel.    018:J84. 
Medical    Corps    (brigadier    general.    Medical 
Corpis,  U  S    Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generaU 

Br.g.  Gen.  John  Joseph  DaviS.  018530. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Tabb  Snodgraas,  029670. 
Army  of  the  United  State*  (colonel.  U& 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Oeorge  Wilson  Power.  018691. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army). 


Brig.  Oen.  Harrison  Alan  Uerhardt. 
018097,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel, 
VB.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ash  ton  Herbert  Man  hart. 
018T73.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Ramsey  Pugh.  0 18700. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Oen  Charles  John  Tlmmes.  029777, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army) . 

Brig  Gen  Irvln  Lr-uls  Allen  029810  Army 
of    the   United   States    (colonel.    US     Army). 

Brig  Oen  Alden  Klngsland  Sibley.  018964. 
Army  of  the  United  States  ( colonel,  VS 
Army) , 

Brig  Oen  Lawrence  Joseph  Lincoln. 
018968.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel. 
US    Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Thomas  Honeycutt. 
018975.  Army  of  the  United  States  (Colonel. 
U  S    Army) 

Brig.  Oen  John  Gardner  Shlntiie.  018979. 
.\rmy  of  the  UniUd  Stales  ( colonel,  US. 
.\rniy  > 

Brig  Oen  Alvln  Charles  Welling.  018983, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  David  Warren  Gray.  O18088. 
Army  i)f  the  Unlte<l  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army ) . 

Brig  Oen  Francis  Joseph  McMorrow, 
018995.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Theodore  John  Conway. 
O1901S.  Army  of  the  United  Btalee  (colo- 
nel. US.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Chester  .Vrthur  Dahlen.  O19020. 
Army  of  Uie  United  States  (coiunel,  US. 
.\rmy ) . 

Brig  Oen  James  HllUard  Folic,  O19028, 
.\rmy  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US 
.Army) . 

Brig.  Gen  Charles  Henry  Chase.  O19095. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (col.Miei.  US. 
.\rmy  > . 

MaJ.  Gen  Edgar  Collins  Doleman.  019131. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U  H. 
.Arm  y ) . 

Brig.  Oen.  Frederick  Robert  Zierath. 
019211.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Oraydon  Casper  Easnian. 
019242.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel, 
US    Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  Thomas  Ralph  Yancey,  042266, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army) . 

Brig  Oen  Olnes  Perez,  030126,  Army  of 
the  United  States   (colonel.  US.  Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  WlUlun  Beehler  Bunker, 
O19402.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel, 
US.  Army). 

MaJ  Oen  Frank  Wllloughby  Mo<-)rman. 
019444.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U  S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  BerUji.  Everett  Splvy  Jr  . 
019479.  Army  of  the  United  States  ((olonel. 
U  S    Army). 

Brig.  Oen.  L<-)uls  Alfred  Walsh.  Jr  , 
019567.  Army  of  the  United  States  i  colonel. 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wllllani  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham 3d.  019579.  Army  of  the  United  States 
I  colonel,  US.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  ge  \eral.  Medudl  Corps 

Brig     Oen.    AchlUei.    Lacv    Tynes     018916, 

Medical   Corps   (colonel.  Medical   Corfw.   US. 

.Army  i 

To   be   brigadier  general.  Chaplain 

Chaplain  (Brig.  Gen  )  William  Joseph 
Moran,  029195.  US  Army  ir<.:.tif>!  Ch.ip- 
laln.  U  S.  Armyi . 

US.   Navy 

Having   designated,    under    the    provisions 

of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  .section  5231. 

the   following -named   person    for   coniniands 

and   other  duties  determined   by    the   Presi- 


dent to  b«  within  the  contemplation  oX  said 
section.  I  nominate  him  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  Indicated  while  so  scrvlnf. 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm    Charles  B.  Martell.  VS.  Navy. 

In  ths  Navt   and  %Iamxmu  Cobps 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  E. 
Alexander.  Jr .  to  be  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander In  the  Navy,  and  ending  JuUus  P. 
Kish  III,  U)  be  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived  by   the  .Senate  on   March   2,    1961 
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The  Hou.se  mcl  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev  Bernard  Bra&kamp 
DD,  ofTeied  the  following  prayer, 

John  14  27:  Peace  I  leave  with  i/ou 
Sfy  peace  I  give  unto  you. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  source  of 
all  that  l.s  great  and  good  in  human  life, 
may  we  aUay.s  be  eager  to  accept  the 
overtures  of  Thy  ciace  and  love. 

Grant  that  in  our  high  vocation  to 
build  In  our  day  a  better  and  more 
blessed  world  we  may  match  every  op- 
portunity   with    wholehearted    devotion 

Inapire  u.s  to  look  with  eyes  of  sym- 
pathy and  to  extend  our  hands  in  service 
and  brotherhood  to  all  who  are  tempted 
to  become  bitter  and  reisentful  toward 
Thee  and  life  ILself  because  of  long  walt- 
inK  and  hope.s  deferred 

Show  u.s  how  we  may  minister  unto 
the  troubled  .souls  of  men  and  help  tliem 
in  their  anxiety  and  a«ony  to  lay  hold 
on  Thee  more  firmly  and  find  the  way 
of  renewed  confidence  and  hope. 

Hear  u.s  in  the  name  of  our  Ix)rd  and 
Saviour  who  bequeathed  unto  mankind 
Hl.s  peace  and  joy      Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedlnn.s    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  .Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  reiiolution  of  the 
House   of   the   following    title; 

HJ  Res  289  Joint  reeolutlon  relating:  to 
the  time  for  niiiin  a  report  on  reiie^<oti»u.)n 
by  the  Joint  Cnuiu*.  lee  mi  Internal  Uc\ - 
eiiue  Taxation 


BOARD  OF   VISITORS,   US    COA.'^T 
GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followUiK  communication,  which  wa.s 
read  by  the  Clerk 

March   8     1361 
Hon    Sam  Ravbttsn 

Spt'uker  uf   the   Hou^e  o/    Representalite^. 
V  S     Capxtol    Building     Washington.    DC 

Dea«  Ms  Spcakci  Pursuant  t<»  sertion 
194  of  title  14  of  the  United  States  C<xle 
I  have  app<ilnted  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  US  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy for  the  yp.ir   1961      Hon    Gborci:  P    Mil- 
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Lca,  California;  Hon  Alton  Lcnnon,  North 
Carolina;  Hon  William  S.  Mailliaid,  Cali- 
fornia 

As  chairman  of  the  Conimltee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  ofBclo  member  of  the 
Bt>ard 

Sincerely, 

Hesbfrt  C    Bonnes, 

Chairman. 


BOARD      OF     VISITORS.    U.S.     MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication,  which  was 

read  by  the  Clerk : 

March  8.  IMl. 

Hon     Sam    Ratburn 

Speaker  o/    the    House   o/    llepre.nentativea, 

V  S    Capitol    Building. 

Wa.^htngton.  D  C 

Dr. A R  Mr  Speaker  Pursuant  to  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congrens.  I  have  appointed 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  to  sarve 
as  memt>er8  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U  S  Merchant  Marine  Academy  in  1961:  Hon. 
Herbert  Zelenko.  New  York:  Hon.  Thomas 
N  Downing,  Virginia;  Hon  John  H.  Rat. 
New  YoT)t 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorized 
to  serve  as  an  ex  oftlcio  memlier  of  the 
Board 

Sincerely. 

HEaSEKT    C     BONNSa, 

Chairman. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr    McCORMACK     Mr.    Speaker.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  disp>ensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTU.,  MONDAY. 
MARCH   13,   1961 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetLs? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK  AND 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as 
to  the  program  for  today  and  for  next 
week  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  us.  Also 
if  he  has  any  information  with  respect 
to  an  Easter  adjourrunent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  program  for 
today  is  the  bill  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram for  this  week.  If  that  is  disposed 
of.  there  is  no  further  i>rogram  for  this 
week. 


The  program  for  next  week:  The 
Rules  Committee  is  meeting  on  Monday. 
If  they  report  out  the  following  bills. 
they  will  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday. 
Any  other  program  for  next  week  will  be 
armounced  later  on. 

The  following  are  the  bills  to  be  taken 
up  next  week: 

H.R.  5174,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  active 
list  of  Regular  Army. 

H.R.  5000.  authorization,  military 
construction. 

HH.  3980,  food  additives,  transitional 
provisions  amendment  of  1951. 

H.R.  1163,  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
loan  guarantee  authority. 

In  relation  to  Easter,  the  Easter  re- 
cess will  start  on  Thursday.  March  30. 
and  continue  to  and  including  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  April  4. 

Legislative  business  will  start  on 
Wednesday,  April  5;  that  is  the  com- 
mencing date.     Those  are  the  dates. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  asked  that 
question  so  I  can  advise  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  gentleman  knows  I  would  like  to 
keep  a  flexible  state  of  mind,  having  in 
thought  always  the  problems  of  all  the 
Members. 

Bflr.  HALLECK.  I  appreciate  that  and 
I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I  under- 
stand we  will  probably  be  here  on 
Thursday.  March  30,  if  there  is  busi- 
ness to  be  considered. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  business  is 
available. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  then  expect  to 
resume  active  work  on  the  following 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, and  I  like  to  be  frank,  I  have  no 
Individual  thoughts,  but  should  two  im- 
portant bills  be  reported  out  before 
Easter  I  will  make  every  effort  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  I  imagine  there  would  be 
no  important  bill  the  following  week. 
because  committee  members  would  want 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Easter  recess 
which  they  are  entitled  to  do,  recognize 
the  holy  days.  That  applies  not  orUy 
to  Christians  but  also  to  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith;  they  have  their  holy 
days.  It  would  be  wrong  were  we  not 
to  recognize  the  same. 

In  projecting  my  thought  ahead,  if 
there  are  two  important  bills  before 
Holy  Thiu^ay  and  we  dispose  of  them 
I  doubt  if  there  would  be  an  important 
bill  the  following  week,  as  I  said  earlier. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  OF 
UNEMPLOYED    PARENTS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  CcHnmittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  209  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ReM>lx)ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  it  shall  t>e  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conimlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
UnUm  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi. 
4884)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
participation  in  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  parents,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in 
order  to  said  bill  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  Amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  may  be  oflered  to  any  section 
of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
debate,  but  said  amendments  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  re<:oinmlt. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  SMrrn],  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  my.self  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  209 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
4884,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  in  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents. 
The  resolution  provides  for  a  closed  rule, 
waving  points  of  order,  with  3  hours 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4884  is  to  make 
available  during  a  15 -month  period  be- 
ginning April  1,  1961,  and  ending  June 
30,  1962.  Federal  grants  to  States  wish- 
ing to  extend  their  aid  to  dependent 
children  programs  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Secmity  Act  to  include 
needy  children  of  unemployed  parents 
on  the  same  basis  as  Federal  grants  are 
now  available  to  needy  children  who 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  support 
by  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of 
a  parent.  The  bill  includes  provisions 
designed  to  facilitate  the  employment 
of  imemployed  parents,  or  the  retrain- 
ing of  such  parents,  if  appropriate,  and 
provisions  to  assm-e  that  aid  is  not  pro- 
vided when  the  parent  has  refused  em- 
ployment that  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
him  to  accept. 

All  existing  provisions  of  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  programs  would  ap- 
ply to  the  temporary  expanded  program, 
including,  of  course,  the  Federal-State 
matching  formula.  A  new  section,  407. 
would  be  added  to  title  IV,  providing 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents,  at  the  option  of  the  States,  for 
the  15 -month  period. 

Unemployment  reached  a  level  of  5.4 
million  in  January,  the  highest  level  for 
any  January  since  World  War  II.  As 
part  of  a  broader  program  to  combat 
the  current  recession  and  to  relieve  re- 
sulting hardships,  it  would  appear  that 
this  step  should  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  209. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  209  to 
consider  the  bill,  HH.  4884,  as  correctly 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Trimble]  provides  3  hours  of 
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general  debate  and  no  amendments  ex- 
cepting those  offered  by  the  committee, 
and  It  also  provides  for  one  motion  to 
recommit.  It  is  what  we  refer  to  as  a 
closed  or  gag  nile.  To  aome  extent  this 
Is  the  type  of  rule  some  of  us  were  con- 
cerned about  when  we  voted  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  In  this 
instance  I  must  In  all  fairness  say  that  I 
think  probably  this  should  be  a  closed 
rule.  It  should  be  closed  for  all  sections 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  excepting  the 
one  we  are  discussing  here  today.  It 
could  have  been  open  for  that  section. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  want  to  go 
Into  the  entire  Social  Security  Act  this 
afternoon. 

H.R.  4884  would  amend  title  4  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  It  will  authorize 
Federal  help  in  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents.  Last  week 
we  had  a  bill  here  by  which  we  extended 
unemployment  payments  for  a  definite 
period  of  time.  This  particular  bill  fol- 
lows along  in  the  same  category  with  the 
bill  passed  last  week.  It  provides  addi- 
tional money  to  the  parents  who  are  un- 
employed and  have  dependent  children. 
It  covers  the  same  period  as  the  bill  we 
passed  last  week,  in  other  words,  from 
April  1.  1961,  through  June  30.  1962. 

Under  the  present  law  we  have  pro- 
vided imder  the  Social  Security  Act,  title 
4.  certain  assistance  to  needy  children 
who  have  been  deprived  of  parental  sup- 
port beause  of  one  of  three  reasons: 
death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of  the 
parent. 

nrhis  will  add  a  fourth  category  to 
that  section  which  will  be  unemploy- 
ment of  the  parents.  If  anything  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  particular  meas- 
ure, so  far  as  the  minority  or  separate 
views  of  two  members  of  the  committee 
are  concerned,  they  stated  it  Is  tempo- 
rary In  nature  or  at  least  supposedly 
temporary  and,  second,  it  Is  not  man- 
datory but  Is  permissive.  Whether  or 
not  a  measure  like  this  Is  temporary 
leaves  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  us  because  if  this  section  Is  amended 
to  go  through  to  June  30.  1962.  we  may 
be  faced  with  the  problem  of  actually 
terminating  it  at  that  time.  If  the 
States  find  at  that  time  this  Is  a  source 
where  they  can  get  60-40  funds,  they 
might  decide  to  continue  It  on. 

So  far  as  the  permissive  and  manda- 
tory part  of  It  are  concerned,  there 
may  be  presented  some  problem.  In  my 
opmlon,  according  to  the  way  I  read 
the  record  of  the  testimony  before  the 
Rules  Committee  so  far  as  the  States 
and  some  of  the  Jurisdictions  are 
concerned. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  are 
54  Jurisdictions  involved.  I  know  the 
able  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills  1  will  explain  that  But.  there 
are  50  States,  and  then  I  assume  the 
District  of  Columbia — but  there  are  54 
Jurisdictions  that  could  obtain  assist- 
ance under  this  particular  program.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  laws  on  the 
books  of  only  12  of  the  States  that 
would  permit  them  to  participate 
That  would  mean  that  there  would  have 
to  be  legislative  action  hj  the  other 
State  legislatures  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  this  particular  bill.  As  far  as 
the  legislatures  are  concerned,  most  of 


them  had  their  meetings  durmg  the  past 
few  months.  I  think  some  have  now 
adjourned:  some  probably  may  adjourn 
today  or  tomorrciw  or  In  the  weeks  to 
follow,  possibly  before  this  measure 
could  reach  the  President's  desk  for  sig- 
nature. Some  of  these  legislatures  will 
not  meet  until  next  year;  some  prob- 
ably not  until  2  years  from  now.  so 
that  it  will,  I  believe,  be  necessary  to 
call  a  special  .se:;sion  if  they  wish  to 
participate  in  this  particular  bill. 

The  bill  covers  about  750,000  children, 
according  to  the  :-eport,  and  adding  the 
parents  to  the  total,  the  figure  will 
amount  to  1.127000  individuals  on  a 
60-40  matching  basis  Federal  aid  from 
the  general  fund  not  repayable  to  the 
Government.  The  total  estimated  cost 
IS  $305  million,  if  all  participate. 

From  the  separate  reports  filed  and 
from  the  testimony  l)efore  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  it  appears  that  there  have 
not  been  any  di^mands  from  various 
States  insisting  that  this  program  be 
started  at  this  time — the  report  adds 
that  it  is  part  o1  a  broad  program  to 
combat  the  pre;;ent  recession.  That 
leaves  me  with  jiome  concern  in  that 
these  particular  i)eople  who  are  getting 
extended  compensation  now.  with  the 
further  provision  in  this  bill  that  they 
will  receive  certain  funds  for  their 
children,  that  then  It  could  make  this 
program  so  good  that  they  may  not 
want  to  go  to  work.  Take  the  indi- 
vidual who  workis  8  hours  a  day  and 
receives  maybe  ju.st  a  lesser  amount  of 
money  than  the  individual  next  door 
who  is  able  to  stay  home  and  play  with 
the  kids  or  paint  the  house.  Maybe 
this  program  will  go  so  far  at  this  par- 
ticular time  that  some  will  prefer  not 
to  accept  emplo3rment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man will  agree  that  these  benefits 
which  will  be  paid  to  the  unemployed 
person  on  behalf  of  the  child  will  be 
nontaxable. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  That  is 
correct. 

Also,  the.se  programs  are  handled 
throughout  the  United  States  by  State 
governments,  county  governments,  local 
governments,  many  private  social  or- 
ganizatlor\s.  chartties.  philanthropies; 
all  kinds  of  organizations  are  helping 
these  needy  children  at  the  present 
time.  So.  the  question  arises  In  my 
mind  as  to  whether  this  program  is 
actually  necessary  at  this  time,  or  can 
we  go  ahead  and  handle  the  situation 
with  the  various.  States  and  counties 
and  charitable  organizations  without 
Federal  intervention  at  this  particular 
time.  It  seems  t^j  me  if  we  have  a  pro- 
gram that  will  work  it  in  with  this 
somehow  whereby  we  provide  Jobs  for 
these  people  rather  than  continue  giv- 
ing them  additional  funds,  we  will  help 
solve  the  situation. 

I  know  last  week,  In  talking  to  .some 
gentlemen  in  my  office,  they  a-skcd  me 
about  the  B-70  program.  I  said, 
"What  do  you  mean?  "  They  said  that 
if  the  Government  would  make  up  their 


minds  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
the  aircraft  and  how  many  they  wanted 
and  schedule  it,  we  could  keep  people 
in  our  employ  and  hire  more.  They 
said,  "Are  you  going  to  stop  the  pro- 
gram or  are  you  going  to  continue  It 
goin«?'  That  Is  just  one  example. 
And,  I  prefer  we  make  some  effort  to 
create  Jobs  for  people  who  actually  want 
to  go  to  work  rather  than  give  them 
some  money  In  this  welfare  program. 
It  may  come  to  the  point  where  they 
want  the  program  permanently  and  will 
not  desire  employment  If  offered  to 
them. 

I  received  a  communication  from 
Stanislaus  County.  That  particular 
county  Is  in  California  represented  by 
Mr.  McFall.  They  sent  me  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  received  this  week  in  op- 
position to  this  particular  measure,  and 
I  would  like  to  call  It  to  your  attention 
They  state  that  If  this  measure  Is 
enacted  Into  law  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
legislation  would  Increase  the  annual 
welfare  budget  of  Stanislaus  County  by 
approximately  $2  million,  of  which 
$400,000  would  be  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion 

They  also  state  that  the  economy  of 
Stanislaus  Coimty  Is  essentially  based 
upon  agriculture  and  related  Industries 
with  great  seasonal  variations  In  em- 
ployment, and  as  a  consequence  the  en- 
largement of  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program  not  only  would  Impose  tlie 
above-mentioned  tremendous  tax  bur- 
den upon  the  owners  of  homes  and 
farms,  but  in  addition  would  confront 
the  county  welfare  department  with 
almost  insurmountable  difEcuJUes  of 
admini.stratlon. 

The  harvesting  of  crops  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California  Is  largely 
dependent  upon  agricultural  workers 
who  move  from  one  area  to  another 
during  the  harvest  season,  without 
which  workers  the  har\'estlng  of  crops 
would  he  greatly  Impaired  if  not  made 
impossible. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  dis- 
courage harvest  workers  from  traveling 
to  areas  of  employment.  Inasmuch  as 
they  would  be  supported  in  idleness  In 
areas  of  unemployment. 

Stanislaus  County  for  many  years  has 
aided  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families  during  the  winter  season  from 
Its  local  tax  resources,  and  assistance  in 
the  form  of  Federal  aid  Is  neither  re- 
quired nor  wanted  at  this  time  by 
Stanislaus  County. 

The  board  of  supervisors  firmly  be- 
lieves that  problems  of  unemployment 
will  never  be  alleviated  or  solved 
tlirough  the  medium  of  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program,  and  fur- 
ther Is  convinced  that  such  an  approach 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment  may 
very  well  threaten  the  sUblllty  of  the 
entire  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram which  at  present  Is  subject  to  great 
public  criticism. 

Accordingly,  the  board  unanUnou-sly 
expressed  its  strong  opposition  to  this 
legislation. 

May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
siderable concern  about  the  legislation 
and  unless  some  strong  arguments  are 
presented  here  that  I  have  not  aeen  In 
the  report  or  that  were  not  presented 
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to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  this  particular  measure 
today. 

Mr  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    I  yield. 

Mr  KNOX.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  with  reference  to  Stanislaus 
County,  whether  or  not  that  partlcioa- 
tion  would  be  by  the  State  of  California 
in  the  program,  or  by  dlrtjct  taxation  in 
the  local  community. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia.  It  all 
comes  out  of  taxes.  As  they  state,  of 
the  $2  million,  $400,000  woguld  come  out 
of  taxes  on  farms  and  homes  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Taxes  paid  directly  to 
the  State,  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  can- 
not explain  it  any  further  than  that;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  KNOX.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  LaksI. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  companion 
bill  to  the  emergency  extension  of  im- 
employment  benefits,  is  n«;cessary  to  aid 
the  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  and  thus  round  out  our  pro- 
gram to  help  families  where  the  bread- 
winners are  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  This  emergency  pro- 
posal to  aid  needy  children  of  jobless 
workers  would  become  effective  April  1, 
1961.  and  expire  June  30.  1962. 

The  present  Federal-State  public  as- 
sistance program  provides  aid  to  2,- 
341,615  children.  These  needy  children 
are  eligible  for  assistance  if  their  fathers 
are  deceased,  disabled,  or  family  de- 
serters. The  current  rece-ssion.  however, 
has  placed  an  estimated  niunber  of 
750.000  additional  children  in  need  due 
to  the  unemployment  of  their  parents, 
who  are  not  eligible  for  help  under  the 
regular  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. 

These  are  the  youngsters,  under  18 
years  of  age,  whom  we  want  to  help  im- 
til  the  Nation  pulls  out  of  the  recession. 
and  the  economy  create;  Job  opportu- 
nities that  will  put  their  providers  to 
work  again  and  enable  them  to  support 
their  families.  In  the  present  situation, 
needy  families  where  the  need  is  occa- 
sioned by  unemployment,  are  not  eligible 
for  any  type  of  assistance  In  which 
there  is  Federal  participation. 

The  present  bill  would  correct  that 
oversight  by  following  the  provisions  of 
the  aid  to  dependent  children  program, 
and  including  the  Federal-State  match- 
ing formula. 

It  clearly  specifies  the  time  limits  of 
this  expanded  program,  and  leaves  to  the 
States  the  decision  as  to  whether  they 
shall  participate  or  not.  The  legislation 
makes  it  clear  that  additional  Federal 
funds  cannot  be  used  to  replace  State 
and  local  money  now  aiding  needy  per- 
sons but  to  supplement  them  under  the 
expanded  program  required  to  meet  a 
temp>orary  emergency. 

The  committee  has  stiffened  its  stand- 
ards in  order  to  hold  any  possible  abuses 
to  a  minimum.  Individual  State  plans 
must  include  provisions  to  assure  that  aid 
\s  not  provided  if,  and  for  as  long  as,  the 


unemployed  parent  refuses  without  good 
cause  to  accept  employment  in  which  he 
is  able  to  encage.  To  avail  themselves 
of  Federal  funds,  the  States  would  have 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  public 
vocational  education  services,  in  order 
to  retrain  workers  whose  skills  are  lim- 
ited or  obsolete,  so  that  they  will  become 
self-supporting  in  jobs  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  them. 

As  unemployment  climbs  toward  the 
6  million  mark,  and  we  study  various 
pn^XMals  to  effect  the  recovery,  and  then 
stimulate  the  growth  of  our  economy — 
we  cannot  neglect  the  unemployed  and 
their  families  who  are  the  immediate 
victims  of  the  recession. 

To  alleviate  their  distress,  I  believe  we 
should  vote  for  H.R.  4884,  the  bill  to 
provide  temporary  aid  to  the  needy  chil- 
dren of  jobless  workers. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jrleld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  8PEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
interesting  to  read  m  the  newspapers  of 
late  that  certain  individuals  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  appar- 
ently think  they  are  somehow  endowed 
with  authority  to  run  the  country  with- 
out benefit  of  Congress. 

For  instance.  R.  Sargent  Shriver.  one 
of  the  Kennedy  brothers-in-law,  now 
holding  the  title  of  Director  of  the  so- 
called  Peace  Corps,  announced  that  he 
and  Selective  Service  Director  Hershey 
have  agreed  that  anyone  who  serves  in 
that  outfit  will  be  eligible  for  continued 
draft  deferment  upon  return  to  this 
country. 

It  is  not  clear  how  Shriver  and  Hershey 
can  amend  the  selective  service  laws  in 
the  first  place  and  set  up  a  haven  for 
draft  dodgers  in  establishing  this  al- 
leged Peace  Corps,  much  less  keep  the 
members  out  of  military  service  when 
they  have  returned  from  their  foreign 
Junkets. 

But  then  Congress  is  likely  to  see 
more  strange  and  unusual  maneuver- 
ings  If  the  New  Frontier  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Timbuktu. 

Even  though  Congress  occasionally 
has  something  to  say  about  appropria- 
tions and  the  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  Shriver  has  announced  that  this 
latest  boondoggle  will  cost  aroxmd 
$10,000  to  $12,000  per  year  each  for  the 
first  500  international  New  Frontiers- 
men, and  he  fully  expects  to  have  1.000 
of  them  flitting  over  the  globe  in  due 
time. 

Furthermore,  President  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  sometimes 
known  as  Lady  Boimtiful— bountiful 
with  other  people's  money,  that  is — have 
iiullcated  there  ought  to  be  a  Peace 
Corps  In  operation  here  in  this  coun- 
try, apparently  an  elite  corps  of  indoc- 
trinated conformists. 

Nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  by 
President  Kennedy.  Shriver.  or  any- 
one else  as  to  what  disposition  will 
be  made  of  the  small  army  of  technical 


advisers  and  cultural  officers  already 
maintained  throughout  the  world  by 
various  agencies  of  this  Government 
and  the  United  Nations,  their  salaries 
and  expenses  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  American  taxpayers.  Is  this  thing 
called  the  Peace  Corps  simply  another 
layer  of  fat? 

Brother-in-Law  Shriver  indicates 
Africa  will  be  one  of  the  chief  nesting 
places  for  the  Peace  Corps.  How  the 
Peace  Corps  frontiersmen  will  com- 
municate with  the  tribesmen  with 
whom  they  are  going  to  live  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  through  the  medivun 
of  sign  language  and  smoke  signals. 

We  suggest  that  Shriver  might  do 
worse  than  use  one  or  the  other  of 
these  mediums  to  commiuiicate  with 
Congress  before  he  loads  his  youthful 
emissaries  on  ships  and  starts  them  out 
for  distant  places. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  the  genUeman 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
Brother-in-Law  Smith  has  just  been 
added  to  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
contribution,  which  indicates  the  Ken- 
nedy dynasty  is  now  well  established 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Yes, 
Brother-in-Law  Stephen  R  Smith,  who 
has  been  in  the  tugboat  business  in 
New  York,  has  just  been  hired  as  a  con- 
sultant for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration,  which  is  the 
dispenser  of  the  billions  of  dollars  that 
are  spread  over  the  world  in  the  name 
of  foreign  aid. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  dispenses  more 
hundreds  of  millions  abroad  in  the  form 
of  soft,   uncollectible   loans. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  fiu-ther  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4884)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  participation  in  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4884,  with 
Mr.  Hull  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  to- 
day the  second  part  of  the  program  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  the  Congress  to  help  deal 
with  the  problem  created  by  the  present 
rate  of  unemployment  throughout  the 
Nation. 
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As  Meoibers  will  recall,  the  President. 
In  his  February  message  to  restore  mo- 
mrntnm  to  the  American  economy, 
stated: 


I 


I  raconuncnd  that  tit*  OongrcM  anAct  an 
Interim  amandment  to  ttM  aid  to  dependent 
ebUdren  program  to  Include  the  children  of 
the  needy  unemployed.  Temporary  action  U 
recommended  pending  completion  of  a  study 
of  a  permanent  program  to  aid  needy  chil- 
dren and  certain  other  groups  now  excluded 
from  the  Federal -Stat«  public  assistance 
program. 

A  week  a«o  last  Wednesday  members 
of  the  Committee  will  recall  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  had  before 
the  Committee  a  bill  dealing  with  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation. 
During  the  hearings  on  that  subject  mat- 
ter the  committee  also  heard  witnesses 
with  respect  to  this  subject  matter  pres- 
ently before  the  Committee. 

The  bilJ  that  we  have  today,  I  think,  is 
quite  simple,  easily  understandable,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  it  in  a  very, 
very  few  minutes.  I  trust  that  we  may 
not  have  to  consume  the  full  3  hours  of 
debate  that  is  provided  under  the  rule. 
We  are  talking  today  about  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  407 
to  Utle  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  a  temporary  15-month  period — April 
1.  19«1.  through  June  30.  19«2.  Mem- 
bers will  recall  that  the  definition  of 
"dependent  child"  now  to  the  law  in- 
cludes needy  children  deprived  of  pa- 
rental care  and  support  by  reason  of  any 
of  three  causes:  death,  incapacity,  or 
absence  from  the  home  of  a  parent.  The 
bill  now  before  the  Committee  would 
simply  add  one  additional  cause  to  the 
three  which  I  have  Just  enumerated  and 
thus  would  extend  aid  to  the  needy  chil- 
dren deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  because  of  the  unemployment  of 
a  parent. 

Certain  conditions  are  now  specified 
for  Federal  financial  participation  in  a 
State  plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 
These  same  conditions  will  all  apply 
likewise  to  a  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
which  includes  aid  to  dependent  children 
of  an  unemployed  parent. 

This  new  program  Is  optional  with  the 
States  as  are  all  the  public  assistance 
programs.  States  that  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Federal  offer  and  extend 
assistance  to  needy  families  of  the  un- 
employed must  include  in  their  State 
plan  for  aid  to  dependent  children  some 
additional  provisions.  In  general,  these 
are  designed  to  assure  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  find  a  job  for  the  un- 
employed, or  retrain  him  for  another 
type  of  work.  The  States  must  have  co- 
operative arrangements  with  the  State 
system  of  employment  oOces  for  appro- 
priate registration  and  periodic  registra- 
tion of  the  unemployed  parent.  They 
will  be  expected  and  required  to  make 
maximum  utilization  of  the  employment 
services  to  restore  the  unonployed  par- 
ent to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  order  to  further 
qualify  this  program,  there  is  also  a  pro- 
vision that  assistance  will  not  be  granted 
when  a  parent,  without  good  cause,  re- 
fuses to  accept  available  employment. 
The  unemployed  are  not  expected  to  take 
work  for  which  they  are  not  qualified  or 


not  physically  able  to  perform.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  they  Khould  accept  any  reason- 
able offer  through  the  public  employment 
ofDces  or  anotJier  employer  which  Is  a 
bona  fide  offer,  if  so  detemiLned  by  the 
State  agency. 

A  third  provision  requires  the  State 
agency  to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion agency  t*^  facilitate  retraining  of 
unemployed  persons  capable  of  t)elng  re- 
trained. This  bill  together  with  H.R. 
4806  will  enable  the  States  to  help  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families  and 
also  strengthen  the  economy.  We  be- 
lieve and  hope  the  various  plan  pro- 
visions will  bring  about  a  cooperative 
arrangement  lietween  the  State  public 
assistance  agency,  the  State  agency  in 
charge  of  public  employment  ofBces,  and 
the  State  vocational  education  agency 
and  thus  restore  the  unemployed  to  gain- 
ful emplo>'ment  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  in- 
creases, for  the  duration  of  this  tem- 
porary program,  the  overall  ceiling  of 
$9  million  for  public  assistance  grants 
to  Puerto  Rico  by  $75,000  for  fiscal  year 

1961  and    $300,000   for   the   fiscal   year 

1962  to  enable  Puerto  Rico  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  Unlike  the  other 
jurisdictions  that  also  have  ceilings  on 
their  public  assistance  grants,  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  Puerto  Rico  are  l)cing 
fully  utilized  and  witiiout  some  Increase 
this  bill  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  I  said  earlier,  this  program  will 
be  completely  optional  with  the  States. 
Many  States  will  require  legislation  to 
put  it  into  effect  although  some  have 
authority  already  under  which  they 
could  begin  operating  the  program. 
Nearly  all  of  the  State  legislatures  are 
in  session  thLs  year  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  once  this  legislation  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  there  will  be 
ready  acceptance  of  this  program  by 
a  majority  of  SUtes  so  that  help  can 
go  quickly  to  the  children  who  are  in 
need. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  maximum  cost 
of  this  program,  if  all  the  States  put 
it  into  effect  for  the  15-month  period, 
would  be  approximately  $305  million; 
it  will  be  proportionately  less  to  the  ex- 
tent that  some  States  may  decide  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  We  are  directing  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  consult  with  the  States  and 
to  urge  strongly  that  the  money  which 
will  come  to  the  States  as  the  result  of 
this  legislation  be  used  promptly  to  be 
of  help  to  these  needy  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation  promptly  so  that  the  States 
can  get  their  plans  in  operation  to  give 
the  needed  help. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  E)oes  the  $305  million 
apply  to  the  entire  15  months'  period  or 
is  it  just  for  1  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  for  the  entire  15 
months'  period.  I  am  sorry  if  I  did  not 
do  so.  I  meant  to  make  that  clear  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  question. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  bill.  It  is  entirely  optional 
with  the  States.  The  question  of  the 
determination  of  need  is  left  to  the 
States  Just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  all  the 
assistance  programs  we  have  in  the  Fed- 
eral law  wherein  we  assist  States  with 
Federal  funds.  The  question  of  whether 
a  parent  Is  unemployed  Is  left  entirely 
to  the  determination  of  the  State,  but 
we  do  write  certain  criteria  into  the  bill 
that  we  Insist  must  be  included  in  the 
State  plan  in  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  program.  We  say  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  that  a  person  is  un- 
employed under  the  criterion  that  l.s 
used  in  connection  with  the  State  un- 
emplojr-ment  compensation  program 
Under  this  bill  we  require  more  than 
that  the  person  be  unable  to  find  a 
suiuble  job  to  justify  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  this 
assi.stance.  What  we  do  is  to  require 
that  the  State  agency  administering  the 
program  make  the  final  determination 
whether  or  not  this  individual  should 
accept  a  job  that  may  have  been  bona 
fldely  offered  to  him.  If  there  Is  good 
cau.se  for  that  Individual.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  State  agency,  not  accepting  that 
employment,  then  he  would  not  be 
penalized  as  far  as  this  Federal  legis- 
lation Is  concerned.  But  If  the  State 
agency  reaches  the  conclusion  that  there 
Is  no  reasonable  justification  for  his  re- 
fusal to  take  that  employment  that  Is 
offered,  then  help  is  not  available  under 
this  program. 

Why  do  we  put  that  pro\lslon  in?  Be- 
cause we  want  to  leave  to  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  within  the  State 
that  will  handle  this  program,  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  State  agency 
that  handles  emplojmient.  the  question 
not  only  of  the  need  of  the  family  but 
the  final  question  of  whether  the  individ- 
ual Is  actually  unemployed.  We  do  not 
leave  It  to  the  decision  of  the  State  em- 
ployment service,  because  that  agency 
would  say  that  as  long  as  It  could  not 
make  available  to  this  person  a  suitable 
job.  he  would  be  unemployed.  This  pro- 
vision before  us  now  is  much  tighter,  for 
this  purpose,  we  think,  and  we  intend 
It  to  be 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  aill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  that  not  a  new  crite- 
rion or  a  new  formula? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  entirely  new  concept  that 
we  have  never  enacted  before.  It  would 
not  be  proper.  In  my  opinion,  to  contend 
that  a  person  should  be  the  recipient  of 
Federal  funds  on  the  basis  of  need  of  his 
children,  if  that  question  depended  en- 
tirely upon  whether  there  was  a  suitable 
Job  available  to  him.  What  I  want  to 
make  clear  is  the  individual  must  accept 
any  job  which  the  State  agency  finds 
reasonable  for  him  to  accept.  If  he 
turns  it  down,  he  will  not  be  helped  un- 
der this  program  unless  there  Is  good 
cause  for  his  doing  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  something  which  he  is 
wholly  incapable  of  performing — the 
State  in  such  a  case  win  determine 
whether  there  was  good  cause. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  is  a  good  crite- 
rion or  formula,  why  not  apply  it  to  the 
other  law? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  the  gentleman  Is 
getting  right  back  to  the  program  that 
we  discussed  a  week  ago  last  Wednes- 
day. I  want  my  friend  to  think  about  It. 
because  I  know  my  friend  feels  as  I  do 
about  leaving  some  things  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  States,  and  not  try  to 
determine  everything  for  the  people  of 
Arkansas  and  the  people  of  Iowa  and 
every  other  State  right  In  this  House. 
If  we  tell  the  State  of  Iowa  that  we  do 
not  like  its  way  of  determining  what  con- 
stitutes employment  for  purposes  of  Its 
State  unemployment  compensation,  we 
have  taken  the  first  strp  in  the  direction 
of  telling  the  State  of  Iowa  that  you  are 
not  paying  them  enou.Jth  when  they  are 
unemployed,  and  you  are  not  paying 
them  for  a  Ions  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  went  right 
ahead  the  other  day  and  said.  "You  pay 
the  tax";  and  if  we  do  not.  this  money 
goes  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  MILLS.  No;  that  program  was 
to  be  operated  entirely  under  State  law. 
This  program  will  operate  in  the  same 
general  respect  in  a  limited  way,  in  that 
It  will  be  the  decision  of  the  State  agency 
as  to  whether  the  need  exists  and 
whether  the  unemployment  actually 
exists.  That  will  not  be  determined  by 
a  Federal  asency.  sinc4j  the  local  people 
are  better  qualified  to  make  those  de- 
terminations and  we  are  leaving  It  en- 
tirely to  them.  This  program  is  a  dif- 
erent  type  of  program,  in  that  It  is  a 
grant-in-aid  program  involving  direct 
unrepa^able  grants  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  :^  I  understand,  this 
is  a  grant  rather  than  a  loan. 

Mr.  MILLS.     It  is  entirely  a  grant. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
address  his  remarks  to  the  point  of  why 
this  method  is  used  instead  of  the  repay- 
ment method  as  was  u.sed  in  a  bill  which 
recently  pa.s.sed  the  House? 

Mr  MILLS.  There  Is  no  repayment 
in  connection  with  any  public  assistance 
program  we  have  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  For  instance,  the  programs  for 
helping  tho^e  over  65,  those  who  are 
blind,  those  who  are  disabled,  are  all 
yrants-in-aid  programs.  In  this  bill  we 
are  talking  about  dependent  children 
who  arc  in  need  under  the  circumstances 
I  enumerated.  We  appropriate  funds 
out  of  the  Treasuiy  for  public  assistance 
proKrams  of  this  nature.  The  commit- 
tee felt  there  was  justification  for  this 
to  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  any  argument  In 
the  report  favoring  this  legislation  which 
would  not  t)e  as  valid  for  a  perpetual 
program  as  for  a  temporary  program  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  always  have 
some  unemployment? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  the  fact  we  have  had 


this  overall  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  for  25  years.  As  for  our 
economic  conditions,  we  have  had  cir- 
cumstances In  the  psat  that  were  good, 
and  circumstances  that  were  bad.  Dur- 
ing this  25 -year  period  we  have  not  in- 
cluded as  a  permanent  part  of  the  pro- 
gram the  type  relief  involved  in  this  bill. 
This  program  Is  specifically  limited  to  a 
15-month  period.  No  pajinent  can  be 
made  beyond  june  30.  1962.  under  this 
program.  It  would  take  subsequent  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  make  it  perma- 
nent. The  Congress  would  have  com- 
plete determination  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  converted  at  that  time  into 
a  permanent  program;  that  is,  this  Con- 
gress would  be  in  operation  and  would 
have  that  choice.  If  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  wants  to  make  a  continuous 
program  out  of  it  then,  it  may  do  so,  but 
this  bill  Itself  does  not  make  it  perma- 
nent; It  would  take  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  understand  we  have  many 
compassionate  reasons  for  supporting 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man: Is  there  any  objection  as  to  jus- 
tification in  the  mind  of  my  friend  from 
Iowa  for  these  Federal  funds  supple- 
menting State  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  a  child  whose  father  may  be 
unemployed,  and  where  the  need  may 
arise  as  a  result  of  the  unemfUoyment 
as  there  is  provision  for  taking  care  of 
the  needs  of  a  child  of  another  family 
where  the  need  arises  because  of  the  in- 
capacity of  the  father  for  physical  or 
mental  reasons  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  child?  In  this  instance  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  incapacity  of  a  parent  to 
supply  those  needs  not  because  of  physi- 
cal or  mental  reasons,  but  because  of  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  a  State  agency. 
himself,  or  anyone  else  to  find  him  em- 
ployment that  will  serve  to  satisfy  those 
needs.  I  am  talking  about  the  bill  :n 
this  limited  sense  for  this  period  of  time 
when  we  do  have  as  many  unemploy(?d 
people  as  we  do;  and  because  I  recoij- 
nlze  that  only  three  out  of  five  of  those 
who  are  In  our  work  force  are  imder 
what  we  refer  to  as  covered  emplojrment 
for  purposes  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, that  two  of  the  five  who  work 
are  not  under  the  program  of  unemplo;^- 
ment  compensation  that  the  Itates  pro- 
vide. I  think  a  child  can  be  just  as 
much  In  need  because  of  the  parent's  not 
being  able  to  find  a  Job  as  it  can  becairse 
of  the  physical  condition  of  a  parent 
that  prevents  him  from  working. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  the  gentleman  mLs- 
imderstood  the  reasons  for  my  question. 
Suppose  I  agreed  with  the  gentleman  en- 
tirely on  that  point,  that  there  is  rea- 
son for  doing  it.  does  that  same  reason 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  children  of  un- 
employed parents? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Of  course  it  does,  but  the 
Congress  has  to  face  up  to  the  question 
of  whether  It  wants  a  thing  of  this  sort 
only  in  periods  of  high  levels  of  un- 
employment, or  whether  it  wants  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  suplementation  of  State 
funds  for  general  assistance  at  all 
times.  The  committee  has  never  gone 
that  far  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  know 


what    the    attitude    of    the    committee 
would  be  in  the  future  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
welfare  section  of  the  social  security 
program  provides  for  payments  to  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  dependents  in- 
cluding dependent  children.  However, 
there  is  one  major  gap  in  this  program 
in  that  no .  provisions  are  included  for 
the  children  of  unemployed  workers  who 
are  unable  to  find  a  suitable  job. 

As  of  March  1  more  than  3,600,000  in- 
dustrial workers  were  receiving  unem- 
ployment payments  from  the  various 
programs.  During  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 193,000  of  these  claimants  exhausted 
their  benefit  rights,  an  increase  of  40 
percent  over  the  number  who  exhausted 
their  benefits  for  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  trend  of  ex- 
haustion is  upward  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  is  now 
in  excess  of  200,000  per  month.  In 
general  these  workers  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  a  period  of  time  suflB- 
cient  to  exhaust  their  benefit  rights  have 
no  resources  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  parents  are  able  to  work,  the  chil- 
dren in  these  families  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  aid  from  any  established  welfare 
program. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
outlining  the  pitiful  plight  of  these 
children.  In  many  cases  if  they  can  at- 
tend school,  they  can  at  least  obtain  a 
good  lunch;  but  too  often  they  have  in- 
sufficient clothing  and  shoes  to  even  at- 
tend school  during  bad  weather.  This 
problem  has  long  been  recognized  and 
the  President,  while  serving  as  Senator, 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  these 
children.  My  own  State  of  Kentucky, 
where  unemployment  is  much  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  coimtry,  has 
made  serious-  efforts  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem but  simply  lacks  the  necessary  funds 
for  such  a  program.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  State  will  take 
immediate  action  to  implement  and  sup- 
plement any  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  for  these  child- 
ren whose  parents  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  includes 
the  district  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
the  economic  situation  is  as  bad — or 
worse — than  it  was  in  the  early  thirties. 
In  many  areas  where  mining  is  the  dom- 
inant industry  a  large  number  of  mines 
have  been  closed.  The  secondary  effects 
of  such  action  reduces  emplosmient  and 
retail  and  service  industries  so  that  in 
some  counties  at  least  50  percent  of 
available  workers  are  unemployed.  This 
unemployment  is  not  limited  to  miners 
as  it  mcludes  a  large  number  of  workers 
who  have  been  forced  to  return  to  their 
old  homes  by  the  layoffs  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  South  Bend,  and  other  indus- 
trial centers  which  depend  upon  the  Ap- 
palachian region  for  their  reserve 
workers.    During  the  10  years  between 
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1930  and  1960  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  population  of  southeastern  Ken- 
tuclcy  migrated  to  northern  Indiistrlal 
centers  seeking  emplosnnent  opportuni- 
ties. While  these  are  indxistrlous  and  ef- 
ficient workers,  their  lack  of  seniority 
results  in  early  layofl.  As  they  were  un- 
able to  meet  the  high  rents  in  these  in- 
dustrial communities,  thousands  of  them 
have  returned  to  their  old  homes  where, 
due  to  the  population  decrease,  are 
plenty  of  vacant  but  neglected  houses 
with  a  cheap  rental.  There  is  no  hope 
for  an  early  reemployment  for  this  group 
of  workers  and  the  local  community  has 
no  financial  resources  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. Added  to  this  many  of  the  local 
miners  and  other  industrial  workers 
have  been  unemployed  from  2  to  5  years. 
The  economic  downturn  in  the  area  has 
reduced  the  tax  base  and  outside  aid 
must  be  made  available. 

There  is  approximately  1  million  fam- 
ilies in  the  Nation  where  the  wage  earn- 
ers are  unemployed  and  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  Insurance  rights. 
The  States  of  Arkansas.  Idaho.  Ken- 
tucky. Maine.  Michigan.  Mississippi. 
Montana.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania. Vermont.  Washington,  and 
West  Virginia  each  have  an  Insurance 
rate  of  unemployment  in  excess  of  10 
percent  and  this  does  not  Include  those 
workers  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment insuiance  benefit  rights.  In 
Pennsylvania,  California.  New  York,  and 
Michigan  the  exhaustion  rate  is  in  ex- 
cess of  3.000  claimants  per  week.  In 
general  such  claimants  have  been  un- 
employed for  6  months  or  more  and 
have  exhausted  all  their  resources  and 
too  often  all  their  credit  before  their  un- 
employment insurance  rights  are  used 
up. 

In  this  country,  with  warehouses  bulg- 
ing with  surplus  food,  we  cannot  afford 
to  allow  the  children  of  a  nr><lHnn  fami- 
lies to  go  hungry  because  they  fail  to 
meet  certain  preconceived  standards  of 
need.    The  distribution  of  surplus  foods 
alone  is  not  adequate  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem.    Some  program  is  necessary  that 
will    provide    clothing   and   shelter   for 
these   unfortunate   victims  of  the  eco- 
nomic cycle.    Few  workers  are  prepared 
to  withstand  periods  of  unemployment 
of  more  than  6  months,  and  in  general  it 
is  not  their  fault  that  their  children  need 
aid  during  such  periods.    These  workers 
and  their  children  are  simply  victims  of 
economic  development  which  results  in 
periods    of    unemployment.    This    may 
be  caused  by  changes  both  geographical 
and   technical  or  In  the  failure  of  the 
manufacturers   to   properly   plan    their 
operations  such  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  automobile  Industry  during  the  past 
few  years.    In  Michigan  the  insured  un- 
employment rate  at  the  end  of  February 
was    13.6   percent   with   an   exhaustion 
rate  of  10.000  a  month.     At  the  same 
time  the  dealers'  stocks  of  unsold  cars  is 
at  a  record  level  and  there  Is  no  real 
hope    of    immediate    reemployment    of 
these  Michigan  workers.     We  must  es- 
tablish a  program  to  maintain  the  chil- 
dren of  these  workers  until  our  economy 
is  stabilized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Arkansas  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 
Mr.  MILLS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BERRY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  In  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks he  has  indicated  this  Is  one  of 
four  programs  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  MILLS  That  i.s.  the  ADC 
program. 

Mr.  BERRY.  One  of  the  other  pro- 
grams is  old-age  assistance. 
Mr.  MILLS  That  is  right. 
Mr  BERRY.  A  number  of  States 
have  a  lien  law  providing  that  where 
assistance  is  given,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Government  providing  part  of 
the  funds,  has  a  lien  for  that  money 
which  is  sent  to  the  elderly  people. 

Mr.    MILLS.     Does    the    gentleman's 
State  have  lien  laws  that  apply  to  peo- 
ple who  receive  assistance  under  ADC? 
Mr.  BERRY      No. 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  It  does— what  I  am 
getting  to  in  answer  to  your  question — 
those  same  laws  would  apply  at  the  will 
of  the  State  to  the  program  here  before 
us.  We  are  leaving  this  to  the  States' 
determination  as  to  what  "need"  is,  and 
under  what  conditions  they  will  make 
money  available. 

Mr.  BERRY.  How  touRh  i.s  the  cri- 
teria?   Is  this  left  to  the  States'> 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  this  instance  we  are 
not  telling  the  States  they  cannot  do 
this,  they  cannot  do  that,  or  they  can- 
not do  something  else.  What  we  are 
telling  the  States  is  this:  You  find  out 
that  this  family  is  in  need  and  what  its 
need  is,  and  you  decide  if  you  want  to 
put  up  State  money  to  help  the  prob- 
lems of  the  needy  children,  and  if  so. 
we  will  Join  you  under  the  formula  now 
applicable  under  the  ADC  program. 
That  is  all  we  are  saying.  It  is  entirely 
up  to  the  States. 

Mr.  BERRY.  One  more  question. 
We  have  in  my  district,  five  Indian  res- 
ervatioiis  in  which  areas  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  unemployment,  con- 
tinuous unemployment,  I  might  say. 
This  places  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  There  are  three 
States  in  the  Union,  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  I  believe  another  one,  that  re- 
fused to  come  into  this  social  security 
program  25  years  ago.  because  of  their 
heavy  Indian  papulation,  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  all  of  the  money 
into  the  fund. 

At  the  present  time  for  old-aKe  assist- 
ance, for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
so  forth,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
98  percent  of  the  payments  that  are 
made  under  these  four  programs.  Now. 
might  It  not  be  fair,  If  we  are  going  to 
extend  this,  to  Include  South  Dakota 
and  some  of  these  other  States  in  this 
category? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Is  the  gentleman  talkmg 
about  the  care  of  Indians  on  irserva- 
tions? 

Mr.  BERRY     That  is  correct 
Mr.  MILLJS.    Wherein  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's thought  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  care  of  the  Indian.s  within 
these  States  under  a  different  formula? 
Mr   BERRY.     That  i.s  correct. 


Mr  MILLJS.  If  that  is  the  case,  why. 
this  program  is  added  to  existing  law 
under  whatever  formula  Is  available  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  with  respect  to  these  other  cate- 
gories under  ADC.  Now,  there  is  no 
change  in  the  formula  at  all.  Now.  If 
there  are  States  with  populations  of  In- 
dians on  reservations  wherein  there  is  a 
different  formula — and  I  am  not  clear 
on  this  In  my  own  mind;  I  have  not  re- 
cently checked  it — but  if  they  do  have  a 
different  formula,  then  that  formula 
would  apply  with  respect  to  any  Indian 
child  on  a  re.servation  who  might  be  in 
need  becau.se  of  the  unemployment  of 
the  p>arent. 

Mr,  BERRY  Just  this  one  more  ques- 
tion Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
an  amendment  being  placed  on  this  bill 
to  bring  them  in"* 

Mr  MILLS.  Yes.  I  would,  because  I 
do  not  know  what  the  specific  situation 
IS  I  would  want  to  check  into  the  situ- 
ation. But.  If  the  gentleman,  in  the 
process  of  this  matter  passing  through 
the  Congress,  can  find  that  his  State  I.s 
being  discriminated  against  In  some  way 
in  the  formula  for  Federal  matching 
with  respect  to  Indians  on  reservatloas, 
so  far  as  this  program  is  compared  to 
other  programs  is  concerned.  I  would 
certainly  have  no  objection  to  an  amend- 
ment that  would  straighten  it  out  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  other  program.s 

Mr  BERRY.  The  taxpayers  of  South 
Dakota  have  gone  along  on  these  four 
programs  and  have  given  the  same  as- 
.slstance  to  the  Indians  on  reservations 
that  anyone  else  gets,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  expand  this  thii^g,  then  I  think  It 
should  be  amended  so  that  South  Da- 
kota and  these  other  States  that  have 
large  Indian  reservation  populations 
would  come  under  the  same  categorj-  as 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr  MILLS.  The  reason  I  say  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  discuss  it  with  the 
gentleman  intelligently,  nor  accept  an 
amendment.  Is  because  that  would  have 
to  be  a  committee  amendment  In  order 
to  be  offered  to  the  bill  under  the  rule. 
I  think  the  gentleman  may  be  talking 
about  something  entirely  separate  from 
aiding  dependent  children— I  will  check 
the  matter  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  check  into  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  the  reason  I 
say  we  cannot  settle  it  here.  But,  if  you 
would  develop  this  point  to  where  you 
could  show  me  that  the  enactment  of 
this  program  would  cause  the  Indian 
children  in  one  State  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently on  reservations,  so  far  as  the 
Federal  formula  is  concerned,  from  the 
way  other  needy  Indian  children  on  ADC 
are  being  treated.  I  would  certainly  want 
to  adjust  that  situation  with  respect  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  BERRY.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr  Chairman,  first,  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  committee 
members  of  that  highly  important  com- 
mittee of  thi.s  great  legislative  body  for 
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bringing  H.R.  -'884.  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  which  provides 
for  Federal  financial  participation  in  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemplosred 
parents,  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
debate  and  decision  at  this  early  date. 
I  say  this,  because  this  bill  is  designed 
primarily  and  exclusively  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  needy  children  where  there 
is  clearly  existing  involuntary  unem- 
ployment on  the  part  of  the  parents  of 
children  who  are  placed  in  need  of  the 
necessities  of  life  as  result  of  involuntary 
unemployment  of  the  usual  bread- 
winner in  the  home,  who  is  no  longer 
able  to  be  the  breadwinner  but  who  is 
willing  to  continue  to  be  so. 

The  Incontrovertible  record — nation- 
wide— shows  that  there  were  almost  a 
million  more  persons  unemployed  In  our 
beloved  Nation  In  January  1961  than 
there  were  in  January  1958,  and  that  in 
January  1961  there  were  5.4  million  em- 
ployable workers  in  our  Nation  without 
Jobs.  Furthermore,  the  records  speak 
loudly  that  aboit  one-half  of  these  had 
already  exhausted  their  State  rights 
to  unemployment  compensation  and 
therefore  those  unemployment  com- 
pensation dollars  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families,  were  no 
longer  available  to  buy  groceries,  cloth- 
ing, meats,  vegetables,  and  also  help 
keep  the  minor  children  in  those  homes 
supplied  with  the  needs  of  daily  school 
attendance. 

The  committee  report  shows  that 
they  estimate  by  April  1  over  600,000 
workers  will  not  only  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation,  but 
that  said  600.000  employable  workers 
will  still  continue  to  be  unemployed: 
that  this  very  considerable  number  thus 
continuing  to  be  unemployed  by  April 
1  is  more  than  the  entire  population  of 
the  cities  of  Seattle.  Wash..  Buffalo,  or 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
hearings  also  show  that  in  the  12  months 
following  April  1.  1961.  at  least  another 
3  million  workers  will  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  exhaust  their  unemployment 
comiiensatlon  before  they  can  obtain 
employment.  The  committee  hearings 
also  tell  us  by  the  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 4.  1961.  almost  half  a  million  ad- 
ditional claims  for  unemployment  oom- 
pension  were  filed;  and,  during  the 
week  of  January  26.  1961,  insured  un- 
employment reached  3.4  million;  or.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1.1  million  more,  or  higher 
than,  for  the  same  period  of  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  relate  these  figures 
only  becau.<«  it  is  self-evident  that  these 
millions  of  employable  adults  are  thus 
forced  into  idleness  which  almost  al- 
ways results  in  individual  psychological 
problems.  It  also  results  in  unantici- 
pated, unwanted  stresses  and  strains  in 
all  the  homes  of  which  these  adult  work- 
ers are  intimate  members.  And,  almost 
all  of  these  millions  of  homes  have 
minor  children  of  recognizable  impor- 
tance in  their  midst. 

If  we  underestimate  at  all,  we  make 
a  mistake  in  not  estimating  the  very 
.serious  psychological,  as  well  as  econom- 
ical, result  this  clear  situation  of  con- 
tinuing and  increasing  unemployment 
has  upon  the  minor  children  in  these 


millions  of  homes.  The  [lersonal  hard- 
ship forced  upon  the  adult  home  mem- 
bership is  also  forced  upwn  the  minor 
children.  No  member  of  the  home 
carrying  continuing  unemployment  es- 
capes. It  is  a  direct,  destructive  im- 
pact on  every  member  of  the  family. 
Not  least  of  all,  where  the  usual  bread- 
winner is  forced  to  be  idle  is  the  spirit, 
is  the  ambition,  is  the  understanding 
of  the  minor  children  tarnished,  weak- 
ened and  In  many  cases  caused  to  be 
seared  with  a  lack  of  understanding  as 
to  why  it  should  be  necessary  for  his 
father,  or  his  mother,  to  be  unable  to 
earn  when  that  father,  or  that  mother, 
that  breadwinner,  is  entirely  willing  to 
go  to  work  to  support  his  or  her  own 
minor  children  and  keep  them  in  school. 
While  I  recognize  that  the  dollar  loss  in 
the  individual  homes  resulting  from  in- 
voluntary unemployment  is.  of  course, 
the  most  direct  shock  and  loss  to  the 
individual  home,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
munity. I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
mental  hazards  and  daily  fears  result- 
ing to  the  dependent  children  is  also  a 
major  shock. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
1IIX.I.S,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  has  explained  to  us.  and  as 
this  Ull  provides,  this  bill  writes  a  new 
section,  to  wit,  407.  which  would  be  add- 
ed to  title  IV  of  the  existing  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  so  as  to  include  needy  children 
on  the  same  basis  as  are  Federal  grants 
which  are  now  available  to  aid  needy 
children  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  paren'ial  support — if  they  are  less 
than  18  years  of  age — by  reason  of  the 
deeUi  or  desertion  resulting  in  absence 
from  the  home  or  incapacity  of  a  parent 
to  8Up|K>rt  needy  child  or  children  in  the 
home.  So.  if  you  will  read  the  bill  caie- 
fully,  it  clearly  provides  that  all  of  the 
present  existing  provisions  of  aid  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  the 
dependent  children  program  would  ap- 
ply to  this  temporarily  expanded  pro- 
gram which  is  or' •  for  15  months,  but 
including,  of  cource,  the  Federal-State 
matching  formula  of  40  percent  by  the 
State  and  60  percent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  report  shows  that  the  present 
needy  family,  in  which  the  provable 
need  of  aid  to  needy  child  or  children 
is  occasioned  by  unemployment,  is  not 
presently  eligible  for  any  type  of  Federal 
assistance  by  reason  of  Federal  partici- 
pation. Clearly  some  States  will  not 
qualify  to  participate  by  reason  of  there 
being  no  existing  State  provisions  for  aid- 
ing a  child  or  children,  by  reason  of  in- 
Toluntary  unemployment  of  a  parent  or 
parents,  in  such  States. 

The  committee  report  shows  clearly 
that  there  is  no  intention  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  would  not  be  substituted  for 
the  State  expenditures  which  are  already 
being  made  by  State  or  local  funds  where 
such  assistance  already  exists.  The  re- 
port further  shows  that  the  deflnition  of 
unemployment  for  the  purposes  of  quali- 
fying for  assistance  imder  this  bill  is 
entirely  left  to  the  States;  exactly  as 
the  deflnition  of  need  has  always  been 
left  to  the  States.  The  report  further 
shows  that  any  unemployed  individual 
whose  whole  family  is  already  receiving 


aid  under  the  Federal -State  participa- 
tion program,  should  in  fact  accept  any 
reasonable  opportunity  of  emplo3rment  in 
order  to  qualify  under  H.R.  4884.  So, 
it  is  crystal  clear  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, if  this  bill  is  voted,  I  surely  hope 
it  will  be,  is  that  the  involuntarily  imem- 
ployed  parent  shall  not  be  able  to  refuse 
employment,  excepting  or  unless  he  or 
she  has  clearcut  good  cause  to  refuse  that 
proffered  employment.  And  again,  the 
State  administration  of  this  program  is 
left  to  determine  that  issue  and  to  also 
determine  the  period  for  which  this  as- 
sistance to  the  minor  in  the  home  shall 
be  denied. 

The  committee  report  informs  us  that 
even  if  all  the  States  in  the  United  States 
participate  under  this  bill  for  the  entire 
15-month  period  of  the  bill,  that  then 
over  1  million  persons,  including  some- 
thing over  750,000  children  and  some- 
thing over  250,000  eligible  adult  citizens 
would  receive  assistance.  It  also  shows 
that  for  the  entire  period  of  15  months, 
under  that  assiunption,  the  cost  would  be 
approximately  $305  million.  But,  of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  less  than  the 
full  number  of  States  in  the  United 
States  voluntarily  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  bill,  then  that  estimate 
of  $305  million  would  be  percentagewise 
reduced.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  amount  of 
Federal  participation  with  the  volun- 
tarily participating  States  might  in  fact 
be  very,  very  considerably  less. 

If  it  is  possible  so  to  do  at  a  reason- 
ably prompt  date,  then  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  it  is  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate that  some  portion  of  our  surplus 
stored  foods,  representing  some  of  the 
major  necessities  of  life  of  the  members 
of  the  unemployed  families  should  be 
the  recipients  of  our  surplus  foodstuffs 
instead  of  recipients  of  cash.  Such  sup- 
plies and  such  surplus  foods  to  such 
families  must,  of  course,  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  families  as  far  as  possible 
without  injury  or  hurt  in  the  community 
to  that  family  during  this  period  when 
it  is  involuntary  unemployed  and  is  a 
continuing  need  to  dependent  child  or 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  and  in 
granting  that  such  a  program  of  par- 
ticipation will  be  somewhat  difficult, 
and  granting  that  there  may  reason- 
ably be  resulting  problems  and  technical 
difficulties  here  and  there,  I  neverthe- 
less strongly  urge  that  you,  my  col- 
leagues, vote  for  the  measure.  For,  I  am 
sure,  I  only  have  to  briefly  mention  that 
as  the  present  children  and  youth  of  our 
Nation  are  raised,  and,  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  raised  will 
largely  help  to  determine  not  only  their 
character  as  they  grow  older,  but  the 
ultimate  worth  and  value  to  our  Nation 
of  these  children,  for  whom  there  is 
need  in  the  homes  of  America  where 
there  is  continuing  involuntary  unem- 
ployment by  the  homes'  breadwinners, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  that  the  hazards  and  de- 
structions in  such  homes,  thus  caused, 
shall  be  terminated  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  This  bill  will  contribute  to 
that  desirable  result.  Let  us  not  fail  to 
do  our  bounden  duty  by  children  in  the 
United  States  who  are  in  real  need  as  a 
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result  of  their  breadwinner  beini{  in  a 
status  of  involuntary  unemployment. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
this  question:  Where  we  have  children 
who  are  beneflclaries  under  the  social 
security  program  today,  or  by  reason  of 
their  eligibihty  participate  in  some  vet- 
erans' program,  because  of  the  death  of 
a  father,  et  cetera,  that  Federal  agency 
has  some  control  over  the  funds  to  see 
that  they  are  used  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  child.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  What  control  is  there  In  this 
bill?  Where  is  there  any  control  in  this 
bill  that  assures  us  that  these  needy 
children  of  unemployed  parents  are  go- 
ing to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  these  sums 
of  money  that  we  are  going  to  make 
available  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILL£.  Is  the  gentleman  think- 
ing in  terms  of  the  possibility  that  the 
parent  himself  might  get  all  the  money 
and  squander   it  in  some  way? 

Mr  MOORE  As  much  as  I  hate  to 
.suggest  it,  Mr  Chairman,  I  am  worried 
about  that  one  point. 

Mr.  MILLS  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  it  worries  me,  too,  because  we 
are  thinking  here  solely  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  this  child  that  ts  needy  be- 
cause the  parent  is  unemployed.  I  have 
had  people  tell  me  that  under  the  pro- 
gram of  ADC  in  these  categories  where 
we  help  the  States  with  these  problems 
already,  some  of  the  things  to  which  you 
refer  may  well  be  going  on;  I  do  not 
know.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Fed- 
eral law  that  provides  for  control  against 
it  except  that  we  do  not  intend  it,  we 
do  not  want  it — we  require  proper  ad- 
ministration and  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
States.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  provi- 
sions to  punish  a  person  for  doing  that. 
Certainly  it  is  not  intended  here  and  it 
is  not  intended  in  the  State  administra- 
tion offices.  But  the  problem  the  gentle- 
man pinpoints  is  a  problem  of  admin- 
istration of  a  program  In  the  hands  of 
someone  in  his  State  or  in  my  State.  I 
know  that  in  his  State  and  In  my  State 
these  programs  are  administered  by  peo- 
ple who  do  not  want  this  to  go  on  and 
who,  perhaps,  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  see  that  these  benefits  go  to  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended.  I  know 
that  is  the  case  in  my  State  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows  that  it  is  In 
his  State.  But  there  is  no  way  that  I 
see  for  us  to  write  conscience  into  a  pro- 
gram like  this  to  prevent  an  individual 
from  violating  what  he  and  I  think  is  the 
intent  of  the  law  when  the  money  finally 
gets  to  the  needy  family. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  the  House  will  see  fit  to  approve  the 
bill,  for  I  do  think  It  is  an  important 
step  for  us  to  take  at  this  time. 


CENCBAL    LEAVE   TO   laTBND 

Mr.    MILLS.    Mr.   Chairman,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  own 
remarks  prior  to  the  Committee  risiiig. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4884.  the  bill  be- 
fore us,  is  another  instance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stepping  over  into  State 
affairs  and  attempting  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  duties  that  prop- 
erly and  naturally  belong  to  the  States: 
and  because  of  that  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  very  able  com- 
mittee chairman  has  stated,  the  legi.sla- 
tion  before  the  Committee  today  would 
amend  the  aid  to  dependent  children  title 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  that  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents  will  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits  paid  in  part  with  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  on  the  same  basi.s  as 
children  who  have  been  deprived  of 
parental  support  by  the  death  absence, 
or  Incapacity  of  a  parent 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  is  repre.sented 
as  a  temporary  program  which  would  be 
for  the  15-month  period  beginning  April 
1,  1961.  and  ending  June  30.  1962.  but 
let  us  not  fool  ourselves  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  urged  to  extend  this 
program  further  next  year.  We  all  know 
that  90  percent  of  the  temporary  pro- 
Krams  have  a  way  of  staying  with  us  m 
perpetuity.  The  people  who  now  advo- 
cate this  program  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure will  in  the  months  ahead  be  before 
the  committee  urging  that  the  program 
be  extended.  I  predict  that  the  rationale 
of  their  urging  will  be  that  while  we  are 
not  then  in  a  recession  we  are  experi- 
encing structural  unemployment,  which 
results  from  the  fact  that  actual  produc- 
tivity is  lagging  behind  potential  pro- 
ductivity. Therefore,  let  us  recognize 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  program 
of  a  few  months'  duratioh,  costing  per- 
haps a  few  hundred  million  dollars. 

If  the  present  proponents  of  the 
temporary  program  have  their  way,  we 
are  talking  about  a  long-term  program 
costing  our  taxpayers  on  an  accumulative 
basis  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Will  these  billions  tend  to  improve  the 
care  of  needy  children  in  America^  I 
think  not.  I  think  instead  we  will  in- 
crease the  Federal  funds  used  for  public 
assistance  purposes  and  we  will  reduce 
the  State  and  local  funds  made  avail- 
able for  those  purposes  with  the  result 
that  we  have  not  increased  the  well- 
being  of  the  potential  beneficiaries.  It 
is  another  instance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxing  the  citizens  of  the 
States,  deducting  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy brokerage  fee.  and  then  returning 
a  lesser  amount  to  the  States  to  finance 
programs  that  the  States  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  without  mas- 
sive Federal  intervention.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  say  that  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  have  not  demonstrated 
a  need  for  the  measure  they  advocate 
but  they  have  demonstrated  a  shocking 
unawareness  of  what  Is  done  for  our 
needy  citizens  on  the  State  and  local 
levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
labor this  issue  There  is  no  one  who 
is  more  generally  interested  in  the  well- 
beirig  of  our  children  than  I  am.    It  is 


becau.se  of  my  interest  in  children  and 
because  of  the  very  strong  feeling  that 
I  have  that  State  and  local  community 
care  of  needy  children  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  prompt  me  to  oppose  this 
proposal  now  before  us. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr  MASON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr.  KNOX  I  have  been  somewhat 
concerned  witli  this  legislation.  While 
we  were  deliberating  on  it  in  our  com- 
mittee. I  rai.sed  a  question  relative  to 
the  surplus  at^ricultural  commodities 
that  are  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  use  of  those  who 
aie  in  netnl.  We  have  a  very  complex 
pattern  for  utilization  of  these  surpluses 
throughout  the  entire  Nation,  highly  di- 
versified from  State  to  State.  In  my 
own  State  it  is  on  a  State-county  basis 

We  have  counties  in  the  State  of 
Michi^-an  that  have  not  participated  in 
the  distribution  of  .surplus  commodities 
to  those  who  are  in  need  and  entitled  to 
It  under  the  Surplus  Commodity  Act. 
I'lie  reason  I  raised  a  question  in  the 
committee  relative  to  the  use  of  these 
surpluses  m  connection  with  this  ADC 
program  was  I  felt  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  make  surplus 
commodities  available  to  the  people  who 
are  m  need,  should  participate  as  far 
a.s  the  distribution  costs  are  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  proper  Justifica- 
tion for  enacting  a  program  of  this  type 
with  dollars  from  the  Federal  TreasuiT 
and  dollars  from  the  State  treasury 
going  directly  to  the  people  who  will 
apply  and  qualify  unless  every  effort  is 
put  forth  to  make  sure  that  the  maxi- 
mum help  is  being  provided  at  minimum 
cost.  One  of  the  ways  of  doing  this  is 
to  provide  these  surplus  commoditle.s 
which  we  have  in  abundance  and  made 
available  to  the  States.  Unfortunately, 
these  surpluses  have  not  been  adequately 
used  to  date  because  the  counties  have 
not  appropriated  the  necessary  funds  to 
set  up  the  means  of  distribution  of  these 
surplus  commodities.  Therefore,  the 
people  who  should  be  getting  them  are 
not  getting  them.  It  is  my  hope  we 
would  be  able  to  write  into  this  bill  some 
type  of  formula  for  Federal  sharing  In 
the  cost  of  distribution.  We  could  pos- 
sibly use  the  same  formula  as  is  used  on 
the  60-40  basis  as  far  as  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  is  concerned  to 
those  families  of  unemployed  who  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  children  In  the 
home.  I  regret  vei-y  much  it  was  not  put 
into  the  bill  so  that  the  surplus  com- 
modities could  be  used  to  full  advan- 
tage. But  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the 
Congress  through  the  proper  legislative 
committees  act  to  improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  farm  surpluses.  I  would  1  ke 
the  chairman  of  our  conmilttee  to  re- 
spond relative  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
right  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  write  into  law  a  formula  of 
distribution  of  suiplus  commodities  be- 
cause possibly  that  may  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  from  Illinois  yield  so  that  I  may 
respond  to  tlie  gentleman? 
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Mr  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
inan  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  membership 
of  the  committee  would  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  our  committee. 
Frankly.  I  thought  the  question  of  sm*- 
plus  food  might  well  fall  in  the  Juris- 
diction of  another  committee  because  we 
had  not  handled  the  initial  program. 
As  I  recall,  it  came  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Also,  another  con- 
sideration was  that  we  are  here  dealing 
witli  only  one  of  the  several  assistance 
programs.  There  is.  I  think,  a  great 
deal  of  justification  for  the  expression 
of  hope  that  the  surplus  food  program 
may  be  looked  into  so  far  as  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  some  Federal  moneys 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
administrative  costs  of  making  the  food 
available  within  the  coimties  where  to- 
day ttiat  food  is  not  available  because. 
apparently,  of  the  lack  of  ability  of  the 
county  to  pay  those  casts.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  problem  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  alludes  to. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
very  obvious  that  it  is  withm  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  establish  a  program  on  a  60-40 
cast  basis  of  surplus  food  utilization  as 
far  as  the  ADC  is  concerned.  But,  there 
is  certainly  some  latitude  relative  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  in  setting 
up  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus commodities  to  the  people  who 
would  participate  under  this  program. 

Mr  MASON  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  aim  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I  think  that  surplus  food  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  KNOX.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  can  develop  a  program  for  the 
utilization  of  our  farm  surpluses  to  im- 
prove the  diets  of  those  deserving  in- 
dividuals who  may  be  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  WHARTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  WHARTON.  In  reviewing  the  re- 
port I  am  not  quitx;  clear.  Are  these 
payments  to  be  made  from  the  social 
security  fund  or  out  of  the  general  fund? 

Mr.  MASON.     From  the  general  fund. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Baldwin  I. 

Mr  BALDWIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4884. 

On  January  16  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  very  comparable  bill  in  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives.  H.R.  2693.  I  might 
.say  I  introduced  this  bill  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  district  attorney  of 
Contra  Costa  County,  one  of  the  two 
counties  which  I  .serve  in  California.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lem which  has  been  created  by  the  aid- 
to -needy -children  program  as  it  exists 
today  is  that  the  actual  wording  of  the 
present  law^  stimulates  the  breaking  up 
of  homes.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  rely 
just  upon  our  speculation  on  that  point. 
There  are  enough  case  problems  that 
have  been  developed  by  the  welfare  de- 
partments in  the  various  counties  and 
States  to  establish  it  accurately.   In  fact, 


to  those  who  may  be  interested,  I  would 
like  to  point  to  pages  278  to  281  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill,  in  which  two  typical 
cases  are  related  by  the  district  attorney 
of  Contra  Costa  County.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  many  other  in- 
stances that  have  been  verified  where 
fathers  who  would  like  to  stay  and  be 
proper  fathers  to  their  children,  have 
found  that  because  of  unemployment 
conditions  they  cannot  provide  for  those 
children.  And  they  also  found  that  the 
only  way  those  children  can  obtain  aid 
to  needy  children  is  for  the  father  to 
desert  his  home  and  family.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  three  youngsters  who 
may  be  hungry  in  a  home  where  their 
father  is  unemployed  should  have  less 
consideration  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment than  three  youngsters  who  are 
hungry  in  a  home  where  the  father  has 
deserted.  A  father  who  is  unemployed 
but  who  still  feels  a  sense  of  family 
responsibility  should  not  be  penalized  as 
compared  to  a  father  who  has  deserted 
his  family  and  left  the  children  and  his 
wife  on  their  own  resources.  In  my  own 
mind  I  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
children  of  those  two  families.  For  that 
reason  it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  should 
be  passed  so  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  correct  the  present 
wording  of  the  law  which  undoubtedly 
stimulates  separation  and  breakup  of 
families. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
principal  purpose  in  rising  is  to  under- 
take to  clear  up  a  few  r>oints  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  which  have  bothered 
me,  and  I  wish  to  address  a  few  ques- 
tions to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Mills]. 

My  first  question  is:  Under  the  defi- 
nition of  an  eligible  individual  as  a 
needy  child  imder  the  age  of  18  who 
has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  by  reason  of  unemployment  as  de- 
fined by  the  State,  does  this  mean  that  if 
either  the  father  or  mother  is  unem- 
ployed the  child  is  entitled  to  this  aid, 
or  the  family  is  entitled  to  this  aid? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Our  thought  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  there  is  a  responsibility 
on  the  parent,  in  most  instances,  the 
father,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. I  take  it  if  the  father  were  unem- 
ployed but  the  mother  were  employed, 
under  the  definition  of  the  term  "em- 
ployment" by  the  State,  where  the  in- 
come of  the  mother  'vas  insufficient  to 
meet  the  budget  needs  determined  by 
the  State,  assistance  to  some  degree, 
though  not  the  full  degree,  could  be 
added  to  the  family's  total  budget  in 
addition  to  what  the  mother  might  be 
earning.  Let  us  assume  the  mother  was 
earning  a  dollar  a  day,  or  $30  a  month, 
and  that  there  were  enough  children  in 
the  family  so  that  the  overall  needs  of 
the  family  were  $120  a  month;  there 
would  be  $90  need  that  would  be  cre- 
ated by  the  unemployment  of  the  fa- 
ther. That  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  State  under  this  program  if  the 
State  so  desired.     They  could,  if  they 


wanted  to.  say  that  because  there  was 
this  employment,  even  to  this  meager 
amount,  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  that 
there  would  be  no  help. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Could  it  be  sum- 
marized by  saying  that  the  committee 
had  in  mind  that  the  total  resources  of 
the  parents  were  to  be  considered  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was 
need? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  absolutely  right; 
that  is  very  definite,  very  defimte.  AU 
that  the  family  receives,  social  security 
or  anything  else,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  program.  Provi- 
sion.s  of  existing  law  that  apply  to  the 
new  prop  ram  require  such  considera- 
tion 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  notice  that  under 
this  program  in  the  charts  and  reports 
the  State  of  Colorado  would  get  approxi- 
mately $2,600,000  of  Federal  grants  if 
the  program  were  accepted  by  the  State. 
We  have  excellent  programs  and  are 
really  quite  proud  of  them.  They  em- 
brace unemployment  help  and  aid  to 
children.  But  my  question  is  this:  Is 
there  any  language  in  this  bill  or 
statement  in  the  report  which  would  in- 
dicate that  the  money  made  available 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  this 
bill  is  not  designed  to  take  care  of  exist- 
ing programs  but  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  additional  aid? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  state  in  the  report 
that  it  is  our  intention  that  the  amounts 
made  available  under  this  program  be 
in  addition  to  amounts  available  under 
State  programs  at  the  present  time. 
The  gentleman  will  find  that  on  page  3 
of  the  report  under  the  general  ex- 
planation of  the  bill,  in  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  that  page.  We  express 
tliat  intention.  But,  frankly,  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  all  increases  in  the 
area  of  public  assistance  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  there  is  no  way  for  us  actually 
to  guarantee  that  the  money  itself  will 
go  to  the  recipients  to  the  full  extent 
we  wish.  For  example,  if  we  increase 
public  assistance  by  $5  a  month,  the 
State  of  Colorado  might  fix  the  increase 
at  $3  a  month,  and  say  they  would  use 
the  other  S2  to  take  care  of  another  per- 
son. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  sought  to 
ask  me  these  questions  on  my  time  but 
I  did  not  get  around  to  yielding  to  him. 
I  now  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  would  mean, 
then,  if  the  intent  of  the  committee  were 
carried  out,  that  the  State  should  be  in 
position  to  raise  40  percent  of  this  addi- 
tional amount  in  order  to  make  up  the 
whole  amount? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true.  Let  me 
make  it  clear,  we  are  not  proposing  this 
program,  we  are  not  asking  the  Congress 
to  pass  it,  merely  to  make  Federal  funds 
available  to  do  tomorrow  what  State 
funds  are  doing  today. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  We  do  not  want  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  to  serre  the  same  pur- 
poses that  State  funds  are  terving  to- 
day. That  is  not  our  Intention  or 
thought. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  bill  contains 
no  definition  of  what  unemployment  is. 
I  understand  the  chairman's  position  on 
it.  But  it  is  possible,  Is  It  not,  under  the 
laws  of  some  of  the  States — I  wonder  If 
you  have  any  information  on  this — for 
this  money  to  be  used  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons  who  are  unemployed  by  reason  of 
labor  disputes? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  States  were  desir- 
ous of  using  their  own  funds  to  take  care 
of  a  person  who  may  be  imemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  labor  dispute,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  State  could  get  Federal 
funds  under  this  program  to  implement 
that.  As  I  recall,  there  may  be  2  States 
that  provide  for  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  under  those  circum- 
stances. Whether  or  not  the  State 
would  say  that  the  person  was  In  need 
under  the  State  program  as  set  up  under 
this.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  State  could 
do  it.    It  is  possible. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  possible  that 
general  taxpayers'  funds  would  be  fun- 
neled  into  support  of  children  of  people 
who  are  unemployed  by  reason  of  a  labor 
dispute? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  the  State  finds  that 
those  children  are  in  need  as  a  result  of 
that,  that  is  true.  The  primary  ques- 
tion is  need.  That  is  the  first  test — are 
the  children  in  need?  The  State  deter- 
mines need. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  are  also  some 
States  that  give  assistance  to  families 
who  are  working  at  what  they  call  sub- 
standard wages,  which  differs  in  various 
States.  This  money  would  also  be  made 
available  to  them  even  though  they  are 
working,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  depends  on  what  the 
State  means  by  the  term  "unemployed." 
For  example,  a  man  has  become  unem- 
ployed who  IS  making  $100  a  week,  but 
the  State  agency  finds  that  there  is  a 
job  that  he  can  fill  at  SI  a  day;  that 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  those  within 
the  State  who  determine  these  matters 
a  substandard  wage.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  to  the  gentleman  and  me,  perhaps. 
Suppose  further  there  are  enough  chil- 
dren in  the  family  where  the  need  of 
the  family  would  be  $120  a  month.  Con- 
sidering the  $30,  the  State  could  say  that 
there  is  a  need  for  an  additional  $90  and 
pay  that  $90  under  this  program.  That 
is  true.  The  important  point  to  this 
Is  that  we  are  leaving  to  the  States 
these  determinations.  Do  not  forget, 
this  is  not  altogether  Federal  money; 
there  is  State  money  here,  too. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  one 
thought  which  concerns  me,  and  that  is 
that  at  local  and  county  levels  In  some 
States  general  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram Is  given  to  the  children.  We  do 
this  In  Colorado.  I  suppose,  theoreti- 
cally, at  least,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
States  to  raise  additional  funds  to  match 
the  Federal  amount  by  taking  over  the 
local  and  county  assistance  program.*; 
Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  would  then 
centralize  it  all  at  the  State  and  Federal 
level? 


Mr.  Mlixa.  At  the  State  level,  not 
the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gkoss  I . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  consid- 
eration of  a  bill  of  this  kind  is  interest- 
ing in  that  we  suddenly  find  there  are 
great,  undeveloped  areas  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  great  suffering  in 
this  country.  We  are  told  today  that 
there  are  thousands  and  perhaps  mil- 
Uons  of  needy  people  right  here.  Later 
on  in  the  session  we  will  get  the  foreipn 
giveaway  bill.  I  suspect  that  if  we  were 
considering  the  foreign  aid  bill  here  to- 
day instead  of  this,  everything  would  be 
lovely  in  this  country  and  the  goose 
would  be  hangin,?  high;  there  would  be 
money  aplenty  to  spend  for  all  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  that  anybody  could 
conjure  up  anywhere  in  the  world.  You 
never  know  until  you  get  a  bill  of  this 
kind  that  there  are  underdeveloped  areas 
and  people  in  the  United  States. 

But,  what  I  want  to  ask  the  chairman, 
is  there  any  aid  in  this  bill  for  those 
people  who  have  been  hatching  out  il- 
legitimate children? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  there  is  not.  That 
Issue  is  not  involved  here.  I  might  say. 
The  existing  program  of  ADC  can  be 
used  by  the  Stat<;s  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  those  children  if  the  States  decide 
they  are  in  need.  But,  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned with  the  case  where  the  father  is 
in  the  household. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  what? 
Mr.  MILLS.  This  is  the  case  of  help- 
ing the  needy  children  where  the  father 
is  in  the  household;  no  seasonal  father. 
He  is  there  most  hours  of  the  day  be- 
cause he  is  unemployed  when  he  is  not 
looking  for  a  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  mother  of  illegiti- 
mate children  could  not  get  any  benefit 
from  this  bill;  is  tl-iat  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  that  mother  is 
getting  benefits  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  ADC  if  her  children  are  in 
need  and  otherwLse  eligible  in  the  State 
where  they  live. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  if  she  was  un- 
employed, she  could  not  benefit  from 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  father  would  be  ab- 
sent from  the  home,  and  under  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  Federal  moneys 
and  State  moneys  can  be  used  now  to 
Uke  care  of  the  needs  of  the  child  be- 
cause the  father  Is  absent  from  the 
home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  ^entle- 
mans  respon.se,  because  I  read  Just  the 
other  day  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the 
highest  percentage  per  capita  of  illegiti- 
mate children  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  will  bear 
in  mind,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  now  is 
available  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
father,  or  the  Incapacity  of  the  father, 
he  may  be  in  the  home  but  totally  in- 
capable of  supplying  these  needs;  or,  In 
the  absence  of  the  father;  and  it  t.s  In  the 
latter  case  sometimes  that  you  And  this 
situation  I  am  talking  about. 


Mr.  GRO.SS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  in  connection  with  the  law 
with  respect  to  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  in  the  case  of  this  growing  illegiti- 
macy problem,  we  ought  to  limit  It  to  one 
mistake  and  you  are  out;  instead.  In 
some  cases,  of  8  or  10  so-called  mistakes? 
Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  the  gentleman's  thoughts.  And,  I 
might  point  out  that  most  States  do  not 
pay  as  much  In  aid  for  subsequent  chil- 
dren as  In  the  case  of  the  first  child. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee doing  anything  about  this  prob- 
lem? 

Mr  MILLS  I  started  to  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
fSis'  committee  is  not  doing  anything 
legislatively  at  the  moment  about  the 
problem,  but  I  am  having  some  discus- 
sions with  people  in  the  department  for 
.v>me  pos.sible  .solution  so  far  as  Federal 
money  is  concerned  in  some  of  these  situ- 
ations. But.  there  is  nothing  of  a  public 
nature  that  can  now  be  said. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  leader 
of  our  party. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman,  who  is  my  leader,  embar- 
rasses me  in  a  way.  I  do  not  know  just 
where  you  are  on  this  thing.  We  did  not 
have  a  previous  conference  But,  a  long, 
long  time  ago  I  read  somewhere  that  the 
Rins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the 
children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  Now,  that  may  be  good 
Scripture  I  doubt,  knowing  the  gentle- 
man to  be  a'<i  kindhcarted  and  as  gen- 
erous as  he  is.  that  he  would  want  to 
be  put  in  a  pasltlon— and  Incidentally, 
because  I  am  under  him.  putting  me  In 
the  position — of  saying  that  these  inno- 
cent children,  no  matter  what  the  clr- 
cum.stances  under  which  they  were  born. 
•ire  to  be  deprived  of  the  necessities  of 
liff 

Mr  GRO.<^S  Oh.  no:  not  at  all. 
Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
are  we  going  to  do"*  Should  we  not  get 
after  the  fathers  and  mothers,  tlie  pros- 
pective ones.  I  mean,  and  do  something 
to  them  which  will  curtail  the  supply  of 
Illegitimate  children' 

Mr    GROSS.     That  would  be  helpful. 
Mr     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     The 
Members  may  laugh  if  they  want  to,  but 
It  Is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr   GROSS      That  Is  right 
Mr     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan      And 
pretty  soon  I  will  be  forced  to  offer  the 
bill  that  Mr   Rankin  was  talking  about 
before  he  left  u«. 

Mr  MASON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr  Berry! . 

Mr  BERRY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee.  In  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion I  asked  before  regarding  the  Indian 
reservations  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
So  far  as  the  Navaho  and  Hopl  Reserva- 
tlon.s  are  concerned,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  pay  a  substantially  In- 
creased portion:  1.5  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  caught 
me  a  few  moments  ago  without  .specific 
knowledge  of  the  law  to  which  he  re- 
ferred.    I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 


check  the  statute  and  I  have  found  that 
an  act  was  passed  in  1950,  coming  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  known  as  "An  act  to  pro- 
mote the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navaho 
and  Hopl  Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  Nav- 
aho and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Section  9  of  that  act  provides  80  per- 
cent additional  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  OAA,  ADC,  and 
aid  to  the  blind,  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  prescribed  to  be  paid  to  the 
States  under  those  progi'ams,  in  the  case 
of  the  Navaho  and  Hopl  Indians. 

That  is  a  bill  that  might  well  be  de- 
scribed as  somewhat  In  the  nature  of  a 
private  relief  bill  since  It  applies  only 
to  the  people  falling  within  these  three 
categories  and  who  belong  to  the  Navaho 
and  Hopl  Tribes  That  did  not  come  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior It  Is  all  on  top  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  provision-s  In  that  the  Federal 
Government,  under  that  act  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  or  the  act  of  1950.  assumes  80 
percent  of  what  the  State  is  required 
to  pay  under  these  public  assistance 
j>rograms  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BERRY  Since  this  bill  comes  up 
under  a  closed  rule,  and  no  amendments 
are  permitted  except  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  committee,  v  ould  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  agree  to  an 
amendment  making  that  law  applicable 
In  all  States  having  a  heavy  Indian  pop- 
ulation? 

Mr.  MILLS  I  could  not  do  that  for 
this  reason  The  act  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  is  not  an  act  that  came  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  came  out  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  An  amendment 
such  as  the  gentleman  has  in  mind,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  germane  to  this 
act  of  1950  There  is  no  reference  to 
this  category  within  the  Social  Security 
Act.  What  we  have  before  us  now  Is  a 
bill  amending  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  bill  we  have  t>efore  us  adds  one 
category  to  ADC. 

Mr.  BERRY.  It  would  be  applicable 
in  these  two  States? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  law  we  have  been 
talking  about— the  act  of  April  19.  1960 
<64  Stat.  44 »— came  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior,  the 
law  that  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
wants  to  amend.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BERRY.  The  point  that  I  am 
making  is  that  you  are  forcing  some 
States  out  of  the  program. 

In  my  State,  for  instance,  we  have 
about  36.000  Indians.  The  State  is  pres- 
ently carrying  the  burden,  but  this  bill  is 
going  to  add  a  severe  burden  onto  the 
people  of  my  State.  I  doubt  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  accept  this  additional 
burden.  I  think  what  you  are  doing  is 
forcing  a  number  of  States  out  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  suggests  is  germane  to  some- 
thing that  came  from  the  Interior  Ccnn- 
mlttee  and  not  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Mr.  BERRY.  The  gentleman  does  not 
think  a  committee  amendment  would  be 
germane? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Our  committee  does  not 
have  original  jurisdiction  over  Indians. 
That  is  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  However,  since  this  is  some- 
what related  to  matters  within  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  do  recall  the  committee  considering  its 
interrelationship.  If  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  wants  to  say  that  It  is  unfair 
to  the  gentleman's  State  to  expect  it  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  Indians 
on  reservations,  just  as  it  said  In  1950 
with  respect  to  the  States,  say.  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  in  the  case  of 
Navahos  and  Hopis.  you  have  that  origi- 
nal jurisdiction.  We  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  do  not.  What  you 
are  doing  Is  putting  In  Federal  dollars  In 
lieu  of  State  dollars  that  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Several  years  ago  I  in- 
troduced in  Congress  a  bill  which  would 
place  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota.  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  in  the 
same  category  as  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  insofar  as  the  applicability  of 
social  security  to  the  Indians  Is  con- 
cerned. 

If  Congress  Is  now  going  to  take  this 
further  step  and  include  in  ADC  coverage 
all  of  the  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents, this  will  mean  adding  thousands  of 
cases  on  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  will  place  a  burden  upon  the 
State  which  the  State  cannot  carry. 
This,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  will 
prohibit  the  States  with  large  Indian 
populations  from  coming  under  the 
program. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule 
which  prohibits  any  amendments,  as  I 
believe  the  bill  should  be  amended  if  it 
is  going  to  be  accepted  in  the  States  with 
large  Indian  populations. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Byrnes]  to  close  the  debate 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  let  me  say  that  this  bill 
was  reported  by  the  committee  with  sub- 
stantial votes  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee. Of  course  we  all  have  some  ques- 
tions relating  to  this  program  and  how- 
it  is  going  to  work  out.  We  also  have 
some  questions  on  how  the  program  we 
have  had  on  the  books  for  20  years  is 
working.  I  think  there  is  every  reason 
for  us  to  take  some  new  looks  at  some 
of  these  relief  programs  that  we  have. 
and  particularly  this  one  with  respect 
to  the  aid  to  dependent  children,  be- 
cause we  certainly  have  the  problem 
that  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  We  have  other  problems  of 
a  similar  nature  such  as  whether  we  are 
giving  aid  and  relief  in  situations  where 
with  the  proper  attitude  by  the  individ- 
uals who  benefit  by  the  relief  they  would 
not  be  in  the  situation  of  needing  relief. 
In  a  sense.  Mr.  Chariman  this  is  not 
a  new  program.  We  have  had  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  That  is  still 
what  this  is,  a  program  of  aid  to  depend- 
ent children.     It   is  done  within   the 


framework  of  existing  law.  The  jus- 
tification for  this  bill  is  simply  this:  It 
is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
tinguish as  far  as  the  plight  of  the  needy 
child  is  concerned  between  the  child  in 
the  family  of.  let  us  say.  a  disabled 
breadwinner  who  cannot  work,  and  the 
needy  child  in  a  family  where  the  bread- 
winner is  unable  to  find  work  of  any 
kind  In  order  to  support  his  family. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  any  distinc- 
tion as  far  as  their  needs  are  concerned 
or  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  society  to- 
ward meeting  those  needs  is  concerned. 
We  do  today  have  the  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  children  where  the  bread- 
winner is  absent  from  the  home;  where 
he  is  dead;  or  where  he  is  unable  to 
work — incapacity.  What  the  legislation 
does  is  to  add  the  new  category  which 
says  that  if  the  breadwinner  is  able  to 
work  and  if  he  is  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed and  no  work  is  available,  we  will 
treat  that  family  In  the  same  manner 
we  treat  the  family  when  the  breadwin- 
ner Is  dead,  absent,  or  Incapacitated. 

I  recognize,  and  I  think  the  commit- 
tee recognizes,  that  as  we  move  into  this 
category  of  Involuntarily  imemployed 
people,  we  do  have  an  additional  prob- 
lem, namely,  the  determination  of 
whether  it  is  really  involuntary  unem- 
ployment. In  the  case  of  the  disabled 
breadwinner,  you  can  test  that  readily. 
In  the  case  of  his  absence  from  the 
home  you  can  test  that  tuid  determine 
whether  for  a  fact  that  situation  exists. 
The  death  of  the  breadwmner  is  a  cer- 
tainty. But  here  we  do  get  the  problem 
of  determining  whether,  in  fact,  this  per- 
son is  involuntarily  unemployed  and  I 
put  the  emphasis  on  the  word  "involim- 
tarlly." 

If  you  will  look  at  the  bill  on  page  2, 
you  will  find  the  additions  made  by  the 
committee    to    assure    that    aid    would 
only  go  to  children  of  the  involuntarily 
unemployed  beginning  at  hne  9.  page  2, 
and    going    through    to    page    3.     That 
was    added    by    the    committee    to    try 
to  assure  that  we  will  not  be  giving  this 
relief  to  people  who  in  a  sense  may  be 
more  or  less  voluntarily  imemployed  and 
who   are   refusing   work.     I   think   it   is 
appropriate  that  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted on  a  temporary  basis  so  that  we 
can  see  how  it  is  administered  by  the 
States  and  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  the  people  who  receive 
this  aid  or  the  families  who  receive  this 
aid  are  in  a  situation  where  the  bread- 
winner  is  truly,  in   fact,   involuntarily 
unemployed.     I   would  serve  notice  on 
the  Department  here  and  now  that  If  I 
am  around  in  1962  when  this  program 
expires,  I  certainly  am  going  to  want 
and  demand  detailed  information  as  de- 
veloped from  their  experience  under  this 
temporary  program  as  to  how  that  as- 
pect of  the  program  ha^  been  adminis- 
tered.    I  think  they  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion and  should  recognize  now  that  the 
committee  will  want  to  know  how  this 
aspect  of  the  program  has  been  adminis- 
tered and  how  it  has  worked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  program  I  would  like  to  refer  to. 
It  was  referred  to  by  my  colleague,  the 
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gentlemjui  from  Mlchlgmn  [Mr.  Kmox], 
and  it  was  referred  to  also  In  the  sup- 
plemental-views filed  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  MiaK>UTl  [Mr.  Cvi- 
Tis],  and  that  is  a  matter  of  makirig 
surplus  foods  available  under  this 
program. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  principal  need  of 
these  families  is  for  food.  That  is  the 
iiem  of  the  budget  that  particularly 
needs  to  be  satisfied  luuler  those  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  a  vast  surplus 
of  food.  It  certainly  should  be  made 
available  for  distribution  to  public  as- 
sistance recipients  such  as  dependent 
children.  These  are  established  relief 
programs  and  the  machinery  for  ad- 
ministration is  already  set  up.  The  rea- 
son the  food  is  not  used  Is  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  sharing  of  cost  of 
distribution.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to 
make  available  a  sharing  In  the  cost  of 
distribution  within  the  local  agencies  in 
the  States,  so  that  in  place  of  using 
dollars  to  provide  relief  we  can  use  this 
surplus  food.  It  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  taxpayers  generally  and  still  would 
go  to  those  needy  children  and  would 
give  them  one  of  the  principal  items 
that  they  are  most  in  need  of.  Instead 
of  looking  to  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
furnish  dollars  we  would  do  better  if  we 
looked  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  furnish  food. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  UTT.  While  I  did  not  join  in 
the  supplementary  or  minority  views.  I 
have  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  This  is  not 
the  first  recession  we  have  had.  It  is 
not  the  worst.  We  had  one  In  1952  and 
another  in  1958.  Who  took  care  of  those 
children  during  those  depressions  and 
who  has  been  taking  care  of  them  since 
last  June,  the  beginning  of  the  current 
recession?  I  have  not  beard  of  any  of 
the  children  dying  In  my  district.  I 
have  had  no  requests  in  my  district  that 
this  be  adopted,  and  when  we  force  upon 
the  people  of  my  district  a  40-cent  charge 
for  every  60  cents  the  Oovemment  is 
spending,  what  program  was  used  in 
these  other  depressions? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  has 
been  taken  care  of  in  a  hit-and-miss 
fashion.  We  have  had  State  action  in 
some  instances.  In  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  we  have  a  program  of  gen- 
eral assistance,  which  gives  assistance 
to  the  family  of  a  person  who  is  unem- 
ployed and  in  need  and  in  distress. 
Other  States  do  not.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man must  admit  that  even  though  no- 
body may  be  dying  of  starvation  there 
is  extreme  distress  which  I  think  this 
program  can  meet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  we  are 
Justified  in  continuing  the  program  of 
aid  to  dependent  children,  as  we  have  it 
on  the  books  today,  whkh  sasrs  we  are 
going  to  participate  if  the  breadwinner 
is  absent  or  if  he  is  dead  or  disabled.    I 


think  we  have  just  as  much  justification 
for  saying  that  that  program  should  also 
include  children  who  are  in  need,  where 
the  breadwinner  is  able  to  work,  wants 
to  work,  and  is  just  unable  to  get  it. 

Now  let  me  comment  on  this  question 
of  the  recession.  I  do  not  look  on  this 
just  aj  an  antirecession  measure  I 
look  at  it  in  the  sense  of  moving  toward 
possible  improvement  of  the  aid-to-dc- 
t>endent-children  proRram.  I  am  not 
fooling  myself  tiiat  this  is  going  to  be 
a  temporary  program  and  that  it  will 
exp.re  on  the  expiration  of  the  bill.  We 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  extend  it,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  suggesting  now.  that 
when  we  do  consider  the  question  of  ex- 
tending it  we  sliould  have  information 
developed  through  this  temporary  pro- 
gram to  guide  us  I  hope  this  experience 
will  tell  us  wheiher  we  can  do  it  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  join  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin  in  expressing  the 
desire  that  the  information  to  which  he 
refers  will  be  obtained  and  be  available 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  certainly  share  his 
thought  that  it  should  be.  for  It  would 
be  helpful  to  us  to  have  it  available. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
further 

Mr.  MILLS.  In  the  event  the  gentle- 
man is  right  that  in  the  future  this  pro- 
gram will  be  continued 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  we  will  be  asked  to 
extend  this  and  that  the  inclination  will 
be  to  do  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  imagine  we  will  be  asked 
to.  I  do  not  ws^nt  to  state  that  we  will 
do  it.  Certainly  if  we  are  asked  to  do  so 
this  information  would  be  most  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  chairman,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  would  send  the 
Department  this  colloquy,  that  there 
may  be  no  question  about  their  being 
alerted  to  the  fact  that  we  want  some  in- 
formation on  their  experience  during 
this  temporary  i)erlod. 

I  have  been  diverted  somewhat  from 
what  I  was  discuising :  using  surplus  food 
as  part  of  our  assistance  program.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  committee  to  so 
amend  this  bill  that  surplus  national 
foods  could  be  us<?d  in  place  of  dollars  in 
giving  assistance  to  these  people.  I  still 
think  that  would  be  an  advisable  pro- 
cedure and  I  would  hope  that  when  the 
matter  is  considtred  in  the  other  body 
they  might  think  well  of  the  proposition 
and  provide  for  the  use  of  surplus  foods 
in  order  to  assist  in  these  instances. 

I  think  we  should  enact  this  bill  and 
enact  it  on  a  temix>rary  basis  in  order  to 
get  experience.  I  feel  that  we  axe  com- 
pletely Justified  in  doing  so  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  today  have  an  existing  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  dependent  children  which 
would  take  care  of  these  people  except 
for  the  fact  that  if  the  father  is  alive 
and  physically  able,  the  children  are  au- 
tomatically ineligible  no  matter  what  the 
need  is.  The  need  is  there  just  as  much 
where  he  is  involuntarily  unemployed  as 
where  he  Is  physically  incapable  of  being 
employed. 


I  think  this  will  prove  to  be  an  ef- 
fective improvement  in  aid  to  the  de- 
pendent children  program. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  warmly  and  vigorously  endorse 
the  provisions  and  objectives  of  HJl. 
4884.  This  legislation  amends  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  providing 
Federal  grants  and  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents. 

TiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  has. 
since  1935.  provided  assistance  to  chil- 
dren only  if  the  wage  earning  parent 
were  dead,  were  permai^ntly  disabled, 
or  ill,  or  missing  from  home.  Many 
thou-sands  of  children,  whose  parents  are 
unemployed,  or  face  temporary  financial 
disaster  because  of  temporary  Illness, 
have  been  deprived  of  both  the  financial 
assistance  and  services  of  the  ald-to-the- 
dependent-children  program  because  of 
this  restiictive  insistence  on  the  absen- 
teeism of  the  wage  earner. 

It  Ls  my  considered  opinion,  which  is 
shared  by  many  social  welfare  leaders. 
that  these  restrictions  have  contributed 
to  advance  instability  to  synthetic  de- 
sertion when  such  desertion  represented 
the  father's  only  means  of  getting  ad- 
equate financial  protection  for  his  minor 
children. 

Under  present  State  public  welfare 
laws,  children  of  unemployed  parents 
may  receive  assistance  only  under  the 
category  of  general  assistance:  in  some 
States  there  is  not  even  such  a  program 
of  general  assistance.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority, where  such  a  program  exists  there 
is  neither  Federal  nor  State  supervision 
of  the  county  and  city  administrations, 
which  administer  general  assistance. 
The  standards  of  such  assistance,  even 
when  granted,  are  concededly  very  low 
and  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  illness. 

The  present  natlorial  recession  has  re- 
sulted in  the  highest  count  of  unem- 
ployed wage  earners  since  World  War  IL 
It  Ls  no  secret  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wage  earners  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has  ac- 
celerated rapidly  and  particularly  for 
the  school  age  and  preschool  age  popu- 
laUon  of  the  United  States.  Htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  children  of  such  wage  earn- 
ers are  now  without  the  basic  necessities 
of  adequate  food,  adequate  fuel  and  shel- 
ter, and  without  adequate  clothing. 
This  legislation  makes  it  possible  for  ail 
of  the  States  to  extend  their  ald-to-the- 
dependent-children  program  to  children 
and  families  of  unemployed  wage  earn- 
ers, to  protect  their  health,  to  give  ad- 
equate relief,  and  to  provide  protective 
child  welfare  services  when  and  where 
needed. 

I  urge  your  support  of  H.R  48A4. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vigorously  support  the  proposal  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  use  matching  Federal 
grants  to  aid  needy  children  of  the  un- 
employed. Under  the  existing  law.  only 
children  deprived  of  financial  support  by 
reason  of  parental  death,  disability,  or 
desertion  are  helped. 

The  pangs  of  hunger  are  no  less  real 
to  the  children  of  the  unemployed  who 
are  without  resources  than  they  are  to 
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the  children  of  the  111  or  absent  father. 
Simple  mercy  demands  the  support  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  endorse  H.R.  4884  which  would 
authorize  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents. 

Unemployment  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary climbed  to  5.705,000.  the  highest 
unemployment  figure  In  Uie  United 
states  for  the  last  20  years.  The  $305 
million  which  would  be  added  to  our 
economy  if  all  States  participated  would 
be  one  more  of  the  necessary  steps  in 
re.storing  health  and  momentum  to  the 
American  economy. 

More  Important,  however,  under  the 
existing  Federal-State  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children,  needy  children 
are  eligible  for  assistance  Mily  If  their 
fathers  are  deceased,  dLubled.  or  family 
deserters.  The  need  of  children  is  no 
less  great  merely  because  their  fathers 
are  unemployed  and  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits. 

This  Is  a  temporary  program  which 
contains  assurance  that  aid  will  not  be 
provided  when  the  parent  has  refused 
suitable  employment.  The  need  is 
pressing  and  I  urge  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  passed  today. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  HJl.  4884,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  author- 
ize Federal  financial  participation  in  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents. 

This  program  serves  a  great  need,  does 
good  when  it  is  needed,  and  is  timely. 
It  is  designed  for  a  15-month  period  be- 
ginning April  1,  1961,  and  ending  June 
30.  19«2.  It  wUl  permit  SUtes  to  receive 
nece.<5sary  funds  to  take  care  of  children 
under  18  years  who  are  deprired  of  pa- 
rental support  because  a  parent  is  tm- 
employed.  The  State  will  make  the  rules 
and  regiilatlons  and  must  match  the 
Federal  funds  on  a  basis  of  60  Federal, 
40  State.  The  cost  to  the  Federal  Ooy- 
emment  will  be  $300  million. 

In  January  of  this  year  unemplojrment 
rose  to  5.4  million.  The  children  of  those 
unemployed  suffer  as  a  result.  They  will 
number  approximately  750,000. 

In  New  York,  if  our  New  York  Legisla- 
ture acts  promptly  and  adopts  an  tuseept- 
able  program,  92,000  people  will  be 
helped,  and  New  York  State  woxild  re- 
ceive an  additional  $30,698,000.  We  in 
New  York  have  been  attempting  for 
years  to  obtain  a  program  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  peo- 
ple. I  trust  that  New  York  will  be  acti- 
vated to  adopt  such  a  program. 

This  bill  has  another  important  fea- 
ture. It  provides  for  the  duration  of  the 
temporary  program  an  increase  of  $375.- 
000  for  Puerto  Rico.  At  present  the  pub- 
lic assistance  grants  to  Puerto  Rico  are 
fully  utilized  and  this  increase  of  $75,000 
for  fiscal  year  1961  and  $300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1962  will  benefit  the  children  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  If  this 
increase  were  not  granted,  the  Cwninon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  would  not  benefit 
at  all  by  this  program. 

This  legislation  is  humane,  it  is  a  giant 
step  into  the  New  Frontier  and  Is  an 
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indication  that  we  have  a  Government 
^  which  shows  that  it  cares,  especially  for 
'children. 

Bfr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
HJl.  4884  which  carries  out  President 
Kennedy's  recommendation  for  tem- 
porary assistance  to  children  in  families 
where  the  parent  is  unemployed.  This 
is  described  as  a  temporary  measure 
which  will  prevent  individual  suffering 
and  help  In  oiu-  Nation's  recovery  from 
the  present  recession.  I  might  add,  how- 
ever, that  this  bill  highlights  a  perma- 
nent problem  in  our  ald-to-dependent- 
children  program  which  allows  pay- 
ments to  the  family  of  the  father  who 
deserts  his  family  but  penalizes  the 
father  who,  In  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  prevented  by  conscience  and 
love  of  family  from  taking  this  route. 
Your  attention  Is  also  called  to  the 
words  of  the  President  which  point  out 
that  this  temporary  action  is  reccwn- 
moided  pending  completion  of  a  study 
of  a  pomanent  program  to  aid  needy 
children  and  certain  other  groups  now 
excluded  frwn  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs.  I  hope  this  study 
will  be  expedited,  for  many  of  these 
problems  will  still  be  with  us  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  15-month  period  which 
this  legislation  encompasses. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
added  a  provision  to  the  bill  about  which 
I  have  some  reservations.  Payments  will 
be  denied  children  whose  parents  re- 
fuse, without  good  cause,  employment 
in  which  they  are  able  to  engage.  The 
States  will  have  great  laUtude  in  mak- 
ing these  determinatlcms.  The  original 
Kennedy  draft  legislation  provided  only 
for  the  registration  of  unemployed 
parents  at  public  emplo3mient  oflSces. 
The  bill  as  reported  will.  I  am  afraid, 
be  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter. Moreover,  it  adds  a  new  and,  as 
I  see  it.  extraneous  consideration  into 
our  ald-to-dependent-chlldren  program. 
It  iriKyald  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
program  designed  to  help  needy  chil- 
dren. I  certainly  hope  that  hungry 
sroung  pecvle  win  not  suffer  because  of 
harsh  interpretati(xi  of  these  provisions 
by  the  States  or  because  of  the  bureau- 
eratie  delay  they  may  engender. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  support 
the  Mil  and  hope  that  it  is  a  start  toward 
a  more  comprehensive  and  permanent 
s<ritutlon  erf  these  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  favor  the  enactment  of  this  emergency 
bill  hdping  dependent  children.  We  are 
in  a  period  when  unemployment  has 
reached  its  highest  levels  since  World 
War  n.  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try a  large  part  of  our  working  force 
is  without  regular  Jobs.  The  demands 
on  all  types  of  agencies.  State,  local  and 
voluntary,  are  heavy,  especially  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan  and  in  Detroit. 

Last  week  we  passed  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  temp<»ary  extension  of  un- 
employment insurance  benefits.  This 
wUl  help  but  it  is  not  enough.  Some 
people  are  not  covered  by  unemployment 
insuraooe.  Others  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
toMion  of  the  boieflts  will  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  before  they  return 
to  regular  woiic.   In  some  instances,  the 


benefits  to  which  workers  are  entitled 
are  so  small  that  they  will  not  meet  even 
the  mlnlm^m^  needs  of  the  family. 

The  bill  before  ua  represents  another 
important  step  in  Improving  our  welfare 
programs.  It  would  provide  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  that  wish  to  extend 
their  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
grams to  include  families  with  children 
in  which  a  parent  is  tmemployed.  Just 
as  they  now  make  provision  for  families 
in  which  the  father  is  dead  or  is  absent 
from  the  home  or  is  physically  or  men- 
tally incapacitated.  The  machinery  of 
the  ald-to-dependent-children  program 
exists  in  every  State.  This  machinery 
can  be  expanded  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  approach  that  I  know  of  that  we 
can  make  In  trying  to  help  meet  welfare 
needs  resulting  from  unemployment. 
The  program  made  possible  by  this  bill 
is  not  enough.  Many  unemployed 
workers  do  not  have  cliildren,  but  if  the 
States  do  come  into  this  program  and 
take  care  of  the  needy  families  with 
children,  the  States  are  relieved  of  some 
of  the  heavy  pressures  on  them  so  that 
perhaps  they  can  do  a  little  more  decent 
job  for  the  imemployed  in  general. 

Unemployment  Is  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  coimtry  today. 
Certain  of  our  industries  are  tiuch 
harder  pressed  than  others.  Some 
States  may  have  only  limited  problems 
and  may  not  feel  the  kind  of  pressiu-es 
that  would  cause  them  to  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  temporary  program. 
However,  in  enacting  the  program  we 
would  be  making  available  to  the  States, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  them  would  use  It,  the 
machinery  to  help  meet  the  present  sit- 
uation halfway  decently. 

States  and  localities  In  varying  de- 
grees   provide   what    is    called    general 
assistance,  although  It  goes  by  different 
names  in  different  places.    Some  States 
have  State  programs  with  considerable 
money  Involved.    Others  have  only  local 
programs  and  these  may  operate  only 
In  some  localities.    Fourteen  States  re- 
portedly do  nothing  at  all  for  the  un- 
employed.    Another    seven    meet    only 
emergency  needs.     Within  States,  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  vary  from  place  to 
place  both  in  who  is  eligible  and  In  how 
much  eligible  persons  get.     One  thing 
that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  in 
general  people  get  less,  and  usually  much 
less,  from  general  assistance  programs 
than  their  neighbors  who  are  recipients 
of  aid  to  dependent  children.    This  hap- 
hazard arrangement  is  not  enough  in 
the  present  period.     In  the  1930's  the 
Federal    Government    concerned    Itself 
with  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  and 
contributed  heavily  to  direct  relief  pro- 
grams   and   to    work   relief    programs. 
These   were   terminated   with   the   be- 
ginning of  World  War  II  and  have  never 
been  relnstituted.    In  my  Judgment  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  again  assume  a  degree  of 
responsibility  along  with  the  States  and 
localities.    I  believe  this  bill  is  the  best 
way  that  we  have  found  to  permit  the 
Federal  Govermnent  to  do  this  quickly 
during  the  present  unemployment  crisis. 
The  bill  would  require  cooperative  ar- 
rangements between  the  State  agency 
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administering  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  the  public  employmoit  offices  so  as 
to  help  individuals  B«t  employment  as 
promptly  as  ipossible.  It  has  another 
provision  requiring  utlllattlon  of  the  vo- 
cational education  authorities  in  the 
States  so  that  retraining  may  be  provid- 
ed where  it  is  appropriate  where  the 
unemployed  worker  is  either  lacking  in 
skill  of  any  kind  or  has  skills  which  are 
no  longer  useful  in  the  area  in  which  he 
lives. 

The  bill  provides  that  assistance  shall 
not  be  paid  when  an  individual  has. 
without  good  cause,  refused  employment 
in  which  he  is  able  to  engage.  Broad 
latitude  is  left  to  the  States  in  determin- 
ing what  constitutes  good  causes.  I  am 
certainly  In  accord  with  the  committee 
that  we  want  unemployed  persons  to 
take  a  job  that  it  Is  reasonable  for  them 
to  take.  On  the  other  hand  I  should 
abhor  seeing  needy  people  exploited  be- 
cause their  children  were  hungry.  They 
should  not  be  required — and  the  bill  does 
not  require  them — to  take  jobs  at  sub- 
standard wages,  where  working  condi- 
tions are  hazardous,  or  where  there  was 
a  danger  of  health  involved.  I  believe 
that  most  States  will  make  these  deter- 
minations with  full  respect  for  human 
dignity,  and  maintaining  good  standards 

Responsibility  is  specifically  left  to  the 
State  for  defining  unemployment.  This 
gives  the  States  latitude  according  to 
their  individual  situation  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  needs  of  workers  who  can 
work  only  part  time  or  those  who  are 
attempting  to  sell  on  a  commission  with 
an  inslgniflcauat  return  for  their  efforts. 
I  recognize  that  this  does  not  leave  the 
door  open  for  the  individual  who  is  em- 
ployed full  time  at  low  wages.  Again  all 
I  can  say  is  that  if  we  can  help  these 
other  groups  perhaps  the  States  and  lo- 
calities can  do  more  right  now  for  the 
people  with  other  kinds  of  need. 

The  committee  report  makes  clear 
that  the  intent  of  this  legislation  is  for 
the  additional  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
to  provide  more  assistance  to  needy  peo- 
ple than  is  now  available  and  conversely 
not  to  relieve  State  and  local  treasuries. 

I  assume  that  we  would  all  concur  in 
this  objective.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a 
statement  of  intent  and  not  a  legislative 
requirement.  No  one  is  going  to  attempt 
to  trace  every  Federal  dollar  or  to  re- 
quire separate  appropriations  or  sepa- 
rate accounting.  If  a  State  falls  short 
of  placing  each  dollar  in  this  program, 
or  for  that  matter  some  other  one,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  the  basis  for  a  question 
of  conformity  of  their  plan  or  for  an  au- 
dit exception.  With  the  needs  of  people 
and  the  demands  on  the  States  to  meet 
these  needs  being  what  they  are  today. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  intent  will  in 
general  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  will  represent  no 
panacea  for  the  problems  of  our  needy 
in  Michigan,  or  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  respects  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Many  things  can  be  found 
wrong  with  it.  In  my  Judgment,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Chairman,  It  represents  the 
quickest  and  most  constructive  step  we 
can  take  at  this  time  to  help  relieve  a 
situation  in  which  children  are  hungry 


and  in  which  need  Is  real  and  extensive. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  First.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  measure  is  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  the  extension  of 
the  unemploym«!nt  insurance  benefits 
which  this  body  passed  last  week  by  a 
vote  of  392  to  30.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  meet  the  need.s  of  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  will  not  be  helped  by  those 
extended  insurance  benefits;  the  unem- 
ployed not  covered  by  insurance:  the 
unemployed  not  eligible  for  the  present 
federally  aided  categories,  and  those  who 
do  not  receive  aid  under  the  State  and 
local  general  assistance  programs  The 
children  of  unemployed  workers  are  as 
much  in  need  of  aid  as  any  others  and 
I  believe  that  the  extension  of  Federal 
financial  participation  to  this  Kroup  of 
children  will  encourage  the  States  to 
provide  for  them  It  is  time  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  begin  to  assume  lUs 
respwnsibility  foi  assisting  the  States  m 
providing  aid  to  persons  in  need  regard - 
le.«vs  of  the  caase  of  that  need 

The  Federal  G^verrunent  does  not  now 
participate  in  any  program  of  assLstanct- 
for  families  who  are  m  need  solely  be- 
cause the  breadwinner  Ls  unemployed 
Federally  aided  public  assistance  is  now 
available  to  the  needy  who  are  aged, 
blind,  or  di-sablccl,  and  to  dependent  chil- 
dren— and  relatives  caring  for  them — 
who  have  been  deprived  of  parental  sup- 
port by  reason  of  the  death,  absence,  or 
incapacity  of  a  parent  The  only  aid 
that  is  now  available  to  the  needy  unem- 
ployed comes  from  State  or  local  sources 
and  IS  referred  uj  as  general  assistance 
This  IS  a  program  that  varies  from  State 
to  State,  and  within  a  State  in  its  avail- 
ability and  in  the  adequacy  of  the  as- 
sistance provided.  The  problem  is  not 
unlike  that  prior  to  the  pas^sage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  when  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  State?  had  mothers'  aid 
laws  which  frequently  were  in  effect  in 
only  a  few  counties  of  a  State  and  at 
such  levels  as  the  ability  and  inclination 
of  the  local  community  dictated  Be- 
cause of  the  variations  in  these  State 
and  local  general  assistance  programs, 
the  pattern  is  most  uneven.  There  ls 
no  aid  for  the  unemployed  in  14  States 
and  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  There  is 
emergency  or  short-time  aid  in  .seven 
additional  States  and  varyinK  provisions 
ranging  from  what  may  be  considered  to 
be  grossly  inadequate  to  proxrams  that 
are  comparable  to  ADC  m  the  other 
States. 

The  present  ADC  programs  which  are 
operating  in  all  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Guam  form  a  base  capable  of 
rapid  expansion,  at  the  option  of  the 
States,  to  include  assistance  to  families 
of  unemployed  workers  It  is  true  that 
most  States  would  require  new  legisla- 
tion to  extend  their  programs  How- 
ever, this  is  equally  time  of  any  other 
type  of  program  for  assistance  to  the 
unemployed  and  since  most  Stat^  legis- 
latures are  meeting  this  year,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  act  quickly  if  they  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  this  legislation  It 
is  expected  that  a  majority  of  States  will 


probably  participate,  particularly  most 
of  those  faced  with  substantial  indus- 
trial unemployment  and  some  of  those  in 
which  there  is  now  no  general  assist- 
ance provisions  for  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  bill  a.s 
reported  out  by  our  committee.  H.R. 
4884  will  amend  the  definition  of  de- 
pendent child'  so  that  children  with  an 
unemployed  parent  may  be  included  in 
the  State  program  of  ADC.  This  bill  will 
enable  the  States  to  extend  their  pro- 
Krams  .so  that  parents  who  are  in  the 
home  with  their  children  will  be  able 
through  this  program  to  provide  for 
their  needy  children  just  as  aid  is  now 
available  to  the  children  of  parents  who 
arc  absent  from  the  home.  The  bill 
will  require  the  State  public  assistance 
agencies  to  work  coop>eratively  with  the 
State  system  of  employment  agencies 
and  the  State  vocational  education  agen- 
cies to  help  restore  the  unemployed  to 
work  as  quickly  as  possible 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill 
to  assure  that  assistance  will  be  denied 
if  the  unemployed  worker  refuses  em- 
ployment, except  for  good  cause,  when 
a  bona  fide  offer  of  employment  has 
been  made  This  bill  is  a  temporary 
measure  to  be  m  effect  from  April  1. 
1961.  through  June  30,  1962  Uke  the 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits  it 
has  as  its  main  purpose  the  mitigation 
of  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  At  the 
same  time  the  overall  objective  of  our 
ADC  proKram  is  to  help  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  hfe  and  help  the 
parents  and  relatives  of  needy  children 
to  attain  maximum  self-support  and  per- 
sonal independence  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  and  continuing  parental 
care  and  protection  This  bill.  I  believe. 
will  further  help  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose by  providing  assistance  during  that 
lime  while  the  unemployed  parent  is 
being  helped  to  find  employment  by  the 
SUte  employment  agencies.  Under  It 
there  are  provisions  for  registration  and 
periodic  reregistration,  and  for  making 
all  the  services  and  facihties  of  the  em- 
ployment services  available,  such  as  their 
special  counseling  service  As  I  have 
pointed  out.  assistance  will  not  continue 
when  an  unemployed  parent  refused 
without  Kood  cause  to  take  a  job  For 
example,  if  the  employment  service  no- 
tifies the  assistance  agency  that  the  un- 
employed parent  was  referred  to  an 
available  job  and  refu.sed  to  take  it  or  if 
an  employer  offered  a  job  directly,  and 
not  through  the  employment  service,  and 
reported  the  refusal  of  the  job  offer  to 
the  State  assistance  agency  that  agency 
then  has  the  responsibility  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  bona  fide  offer 
and  whether  there  was  good  cause  for 
refusal.  To  judge  whether  there  was 
«ood  cause  for  refusal  of  an  offer  the 
akjtncy  might  determine  whether  the 
employment  was  dangerous  to  health,  an 
unrea.sonable  distance  away,  had  unduly 
hazardous  working  conditions,  substand- 
ard wages  or  working  conditions,  or 
similar  considerations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  State  agency  will  take  all  pos- 
sible steps  to  return  an  unemployed 
parent  to  employment,  and  that  they  will 
also  take  steps  to  assure  that  because  of 
the  family's  need  for  assistance  he  is  not 
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exploited.  The  individual,  as  In  the  case 
of  all  Federal-State  public  aasistaace 
programs,  will  have  the  right  of  uppml 
under  the  State  plan. 

This  bill  goes  further  In  bringing 
about  opportunities  for  families  to  be 
restored  to  self-support  than  the  pres- 
ent law.  Under  it,  the  State  agency 
will  work  with  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  vocational  education 
program  of  the  State.  While  these  pro- 
grams are  now  open  to  adults  Inter- 
ests in  new  knowledge  and  skills  this 
bill  places  a  particular  responsibility  on 
the  assistance  agency  for  making  ar- 
rangements with  vocational  education 
autlioritics  so  that  there  will  be  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  vocational  education 
services  and  facilities  that  will  encour- 
age the  unemployed  parent  capable  of 
being  retrained  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

In  1958  the  Congress  established  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  status 
of  the  Federal-State  gnrnt-in-aid  pub- 
lic assistance  program*.  This  Council 
submitted  its  report  I>ecanber  31,  1959. 
So  far  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Council,  particularly  those  related 
to  strengthening  the  Federal-State  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  for  needy 
people,  have  not  been  presented  as  leg- 
islative proposals.  Hcywever,  this  bill 
would  largely  carry  out  one  of  those 
recommendations.  The  Council's  re- 
port reminds  us  that  a  hungry,  ill- 
clothed  child  is  in  need  of  asststance 
no  matter  what  brings  about  that  need, 
whether  It  is  a  parent  who  Is  ineapaei- 
tated  or  one  out  of  work,  particularly 
at  a  time  of  economic  recession  when 
he  is  particularly  handicapped  in  get- 
ting a  job. 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  agree  that, 
whenever  possible,  unemployed  people 
should  not  have  to  resort  to  public  as- 
sistance to  support  their  families. 
These  workers  want  jots  and  I  believe 
that  the  spur  to  the  economy  that  the 
administrator  has  recommended  will  re- 
sult in  an  upturn  in  the  Job  market 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  many  of  the 
unemployed,  especially  those  with  mar- 
ginal skills  and  ability,  will  not  neces- 
sarily return  to  work  promptly.  Some 
will  have  to  come  to  public  assistance 
agencies.  I  believe  it  Ls  oxir  obligation 
to  make  sure  that  these  agencies  of  the 
States  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  help 
that  is  needed.  Hit  4884  makes  this 
possible. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  now  before  tlie  Committee  is 
a  part  of  the  President's  program  to  re- 
lieve distress  incident  to  the  current 
recession. 

As  has  been  so  ably  explained  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Mills  1 ,  the  pending  bill  would  au- 
thorize, for  a  temporary  15-month 
period.  Federal  financial  participation 
in  aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents,  and  would  provide  Fed- 
eral help  to  States  In  caring  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  needy  families. 

There  is  no  provision  in  Federal  law  to 
aid  needy  people  whose  need  arises  solely 
because  of  unemployment.  The  present 
public  assistance  grants  are  limited  to 


the  needy  who  are  65  years  of  age  or 
older,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and  to  the 
children  in  families  where  the  parent  is 
dead,  incapacitated,  or  absent  from  the 
home.  The  families  where  the  bread- 
winner is  unemployed  receive  assistance 
in  some  States  and  in  some  localities 
through  general  assistance.  While  the 
term  "general  assistance"  is  used 
throughout  the  country,  it  applies  to 
very  different  programs,  not  only  from 
State  to  State,  but  also  within  a  State. 

In  January  1959  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
lished information  obtained  from  the 
States  about  the  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams of  general  assistance.  Federally 
aided  programs  require  statewide  appli- 
cation, with  State  financial  participa- 
tion, and  administration  by  a  single  State 
agency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
assistance  programs  vary  greatly  from 
State  to  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
were  advised  that  some  17  States  have 
reported  that  they  take  no  responsibility 
in  the  general  assistance  program  and 
that  this  Is  done  entirely  through  the 
local  gotemment. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reoelyed  testimony  not  only  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but 
also  from  individuals  experienced  in  the 
field  of  social  welfare  representing  na- 
tional, public,  and  voluntary  agencies 
familiar  with  the  distress  caused  by 
severe  unemployment.  Their  testimony 
emphasized  the  need  for  early  legisla- 
tive action  on  a  proposal  such  as  is  now 
before  the  committee. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  supplement  the  temporary  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation which  the  House  approved 
several  days  ago. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  HR.  4884 
would  provide  Federal  funds  to  be  grant- 
ed to  States  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  parents.  The  cost 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  during  the  15 
months  In  which  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  effective  is  estimated  at 
$305  million. 

The  record  and  the  debates  lead  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  need  for 
Federal  funds  in  this  area.  Beyond  that, 
under  HJl.  4884  the  tax  burdens  would 
be  discriminatory  among  States. 

I  Quote  from  the  separate  views  of  the 
Honorable  Bairci  Alckr  printed  with  the 
committee  reix>rt  on  this  bill  as  follows: 

Hie  issue  involved  is  not  a  question  ot 
whetber  or  not  to  provide  help  tot  the  needy 
but  Instead  Involves  the  question  of  how 
beet  to  help  tbe  needy.  I  am  convinced  thle 
can  beat  be  aoeomplished  through  endeavors 
on  the  State  and  local  levels  and  through 
the  eqMTlenced  effort*  of  private  charity 
organisations. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
posals to  be  considered  by  this  Congress 
It  is  humane.  It  Is  urgently  necessary. 
Children  of  unemployed  workers  need 
shelter,  food,  and  support  every  bit  as 
much  as  children  whose  parents  are  de- 
ceased, absent  or  Incapable  of  providing 
support. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  is  limited 
to  a  15-month  period.    While  the  need  is 


particularly  grave  at  this  time,  and  while 
we  hope  it  will  decrease  with  Improved 
economic  conditions,  there  is  good  cause 
to  believe  that  the  need  will  be  perma- 
nent to  a  lesser  or  greater  d^ree.  Just 
several  days  ago,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Board.  Mr.  William  McChes- 
ney  Martin,  told  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  ReE>ort  about  his  concern 
over  the  hard  core  of  unemployment 
which  persists  in  our  economy  aiKi  ap- 
pears to  increase  in  size. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Department 
of  Labor  announced  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  Nation  had  reached 
5.7  million  persons.  Therefore  200,000 
more  persons  were  out  of  work  in  Febru- 
ary as  compared  with  the  month  of 
January.  Approximately  6.6  percent  of 
the  Nation's  work  force  is  currently  un- 
employed. 

In  my  community  of  Cleveland,  the 
current  rate  of  unemployment  is  2  per- 
cent over  the  national  average.  As  an 
automobile  and  automobile  parts  manu- 
facturing center — we  have  already  sus- 
tained the  full  impact  of  automation. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  xmem- 
ployment  in  Cleveland  will  remain  at 
least  2  percent  above  the  national  aver- 
age until  the  large  gap  is  closed  between 
automobile  productive  capacity  and 
demand. 

In  the  meanwhile  and  imtll  economic 
conditions  improve,  this  legislation  will 
serve  in  a  great  way  to  provkle  help  to 
the  needy  children  of  the  unemployed 
and  preserve  the  integrity  of  family  life 
throughout  America. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
consumed  all  the  time  we  desire  on  this 
side. 

May  I  state  that  there  are  no  com- 
mittee amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Huii,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HH.  4884)  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  participation  In  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  of  unemployed  parents,  and 
for  other  piuroses,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  209.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  motion  to  recommit  at  the  desk. 


CAIX  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 
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Mr.  MII1£.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  tbe  House. 

A  call  of  the  Houoe  was  ordered. 

The  Cl^rk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  lft| 


Albert 

rindley 

OUara.  Mlcta. 

Algar 

Flno 

Powell 

Ftynt 

Rabaut 

Aahmore 

Herlong 

Reece 

Auchinclow 

Hosmer 

Roosevelt 

Ayres 

Jannan 

Baylor 

Bailey 

Jenaen 

Scbwengel 

Baker 

Judd 

Slack 

Barren 

Keanu 

Smith.  Vb. 

Belcber 

ECU  burn 

Springer 

BoUlng 

Lankford 

Steed 

Bray 

Lealnskl 

Teague.  Tex. 

Buckley 

Lipscomb 

Thompson.  La 

Clancy 

Mclntlre 

Van  Pelt 

Coad 

MUler. 

Wballey 

Cunis.  Mo 

George  P. 

WIckersbam 

Dawaon 

Moore 

WUlla 

DlgCB 

Wright 

DlngeU 

Moss 

Young 

Dooley 

Moulder 

Zelenko 

■dmondaon 

Mtilter 

■Ulott 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  OF 
UNEMPLOYED  PARENTS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASOtr    ^I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
HJR.  4884.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  announce- 
ment, which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  proviaionB  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  85-306,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission, the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  to  serve  with  hlnwelf:  Mr. 
Tuck,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Boujng.  of  Missouri; 
Mr  ScHWKNGXL.  of  Iowa:  and  Mr.  Ooodlino. 
of  Pennsylvania. 


ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowing  announce- 
ment, which  the  Clerk  will  read. 


The  Clerk  read  sis  follows : 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3. 
Public  Law  8<^380,  the  Chair  appoints  aa 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relatloiu  the  folluwlng 
members  of  the  part  of  the  House  Mr 
Ikaro.  Texas;  Mr.  Fountain  North  Caro- 
lina:   and  Mrs    Dwyek,   New  Jersey. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATIONAUTY  POL- 
ICY 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  Uie  following  announce- 
ment, which  the  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401 1  ai.  Public  Law  414.  32d  Congress  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Lnunlgration  and  NHtionallty 
Policy  the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr  CcLirm.  New  York;  Mr 
Waltes.  Pennsylvania.  Mr  PricMAN  Ohio. 
Mr  Porr.  Virginia,  and  Mr  Mix.rk  West 
Virginia. 


LETS  CUT  OUT  THE  REDTAPE 
AND  GET  SURPLUS  FOODS  OUT 
QUICKLY  TO  UNEMPLOYED  PER- 
SONS 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  SpeaTcer.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Now 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  country  were  understand- 
ably thrilled  when  the  first  Executive 
order  issued  by  President  Kennedy  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office  was  an  order 
increasing  the  amount  of  surplus  foods 
made  available  to  the  needy  people  of 
our  Nation.  At  a  time  of  national  unem- 
ployment emergency  no  action  could 
have  underscored  more  dramatically  the 
priority  which  President  Kennedy  has 
assigned  to  the  job  of  meetinR  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  in  economic  distres.s  as 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  our  economy  to 
move  along  and  to  grow  as  efTectivcly  a.s 
it  should  do 

As  the  Representative  of  a  di.stnct 
which  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  by 
unemployment,  however.  I  was  shortly 
to  learn  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
efTectiveness  of  President  Kennedy  s  dra- 
matic Executive  order  was  much  more 
limited  than  I  supposed  becau.se  of  ex- 
isting procedural  rules  and  legulation.s — 
redtape,  as  it  i.s  u.sually  referred  to— 
which  surround  and  circum.scribe  the 
distribution  of  these  surplus  food  sup- 
plies by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  by  the  individual  States  Many 
people  in  my  district  and  elsewhere  who 
expected  that  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  Uke  advantage  of  the.se  sur- 
plus food  stores  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's order  have  found,  on  closer 
Inquiry,  that  the  requirements  for  taking 
advantage  of  them  are  almost  as  restric- 
tive and  as  complicated  as  are  the  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  for  regular 
welfare  payments. 


Under  regulations  established  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  carried 
out  by  the  individual  States,  an  Individ- 
ual or  a  family,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  these  payments,  must  meet  a  detailed 
formula  referring  both  to  his  income, 
including  unemployment  checks,  and 
his  net  assets  that  is  similar  to  formula 
required  for  those  on  permanent  relief. 
In  other  words,  not  only  must  the  fam- 
ily in  question  be  destitute,  but  it  must 
be  able  to  prove  this  fact  betoie  it  can 
become  eligible  for  surplus  foods  In 
many  cases  this  means,  if  there  is  some 
sort  of  family  car.  selling  the  car.  get- 
ting nd  of  the  family  televi.sion.  and 
ptMhaps  even  getting  rid  of  the  family 
homestead 

Mr  Speaker,  in  normal  times  I  am 
sure  that  requirements  of  this  type  are 
necessary  and  justifiable  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  recipients  for  normal 
welfare  help  But  these  are  not  normal 
times  today,  when  the  national  level  of 
unemployment  has  reached  the  highest 
peak  since  the  days  of  the  great  de- 
pression Moreover,  the  distribution  of 
surplus  foods  which  constitute  a  glut 
on  the  market  and  a  continuing  storage 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  is  not  and 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  same 
kind  of  thing  as  welfare  aid.  Yet  the 
regulations  in  effect  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  in  the  individual 
States  by  reason  of  the  Department's 
order,  draw  almost  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  and  as  a  result  the  in- 
crease in  available  surplus  food  supplies 
authorized  by  the  President  in  his  Ex- 
ecutive order  has  not  in  fact  resulted 
in  any  substantially  increased  utilization 
of  these  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of 
many  who  are  most  directly  and  heavily 
hit  by  the  current  unemployment  emer- 
gency. 

Mr  Speaker,  early  last  month  I 
pointed  this  situation  out  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  a  telegram  and 
urged  them  to  undertake  an  adjustment 
m  their  own  rules  and  regulations  tcr 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  some  time  during  the 
current  emergency  period  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the.se  surplus  food  supplies 
without  the  necessity  of  going  through 
all  of  the  additional  redtape  normally 
required  for  regular  welfare  recipients. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture did  not  Ss'ive  me  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply  until  yesterday,  following  a  pub- 
lic news  relea.se  which  I  had  then  made 
on  the  .subject  And  even  then  then- 
reply  was  entirely  in  the  negative  and 
demonstrated,  m  my  judgment,  then- 
complete  failure  to  recognize  the  spe- 
cial conditions  created  by  the  pre.senl 
unemployment  emergency  in  many  .sec- 
tions of  our  country 

Tlierefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  5280.  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
that  surplus  foods  may  in  fact  be  dis- 
tributed to  persons  who  have  been  lui- 
employed  for  more  than  4  weeks  and  to 
their  families  whenever  a  condition  of 
major  unemployment  emergency  exists. 
that  is  whenever  total  unemployment 
m   the   Nation  exceeds  4.5  million.     At 
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this  point  I  insert  the  text  of  my  bill 
to  be  included  in  the  Rboou>. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat*  und  House  of 
Krpreaentative*  of  the  Untted  Stmtet  of 
Amrnca  in  Congrest  as$embled,  That  tb* 
first  sentence  of  section  416  of  tbe  Agricul- 
tiirul  Act  of  1M0  U  amended  by  Btrlking 
ovit  "and''  immediately  befoce  "(4)"  and  bj 
Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (6) 
during  any  period  the  Becretary  of  Labor,  in 
accordance  with  such  criteria  aa  he  may  pre- 
scribe, determines  that  tbe  level  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  eaceede  4.B 
million,  to  donate  food  oommodlttee  to  afcn- 
cles  eligible  for  donations  under  clauM  (t) 
for  use  In  the  United  Stotea  In  tbe  aeilat- 
ance  of  persons  who  have  been  unem|4ofMl 
for  more  than  four  weeks,  and  their  fami- 
lies  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  the  other  day  the 
Public  Welfare  Department  of  Uie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  the  aame 
kind  of  an  adjustment  which  I  hare  sug- 
gested. The  welfare  authorities  were 
flatly  turned  down.  I  ask  ummlmous 
consent  to  include  at  thia  point  an  ac- 
count of  this  event  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  for  llarcb 
8.  19«1: 


DisTKicr   or  Columbia   Plca  Fails  To 
Pood      BLiGniLrrr — ^Aro«ictn.Ti7aa     Daraar- 
MrNT  Rejects  RaQtrasT  To  lUua  SauuiT 

CXI  LINO 

(By    Betty   Mllee) 

I'he  Agriculture  Department  bae  turned 
down  the  District  Public  Welfare  Depart- 
ment's request  to  ralae  the  salary  celUag  for 
families  eligible  for  surplue  food. 

The  Welfare  Department's  request  bad 
been  approved  by  the  District  Oommla- 
sloners  and  was  stimulated  by  Praaldent 
Kennedy's  expansion  of  tbe  food  program  for 
the  needy  to  make  It  more  attracttv*. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Berrioe^  rea- 
son Is  that  the  proposed  scale  is  not  tied  in 
closely  enough  with  public  aertttanee 
.standards  in  tbe  Dtstrlet. 

A  precedent  would  be  set  nationally  If  tbe 
District's  reqtiest  were  granted,  spokesmen 
say. 

The  surplus  food  program  revolves  around 
the  principle  of  need. 

All  public  assistance  recipients  are  eligi- 
ble. Others  have  been  approred  by  Agri- 
culture whose  Incomes  were  closely  related 
to  public  asalstancs  levels. 

The  present  District  surplus  food  stand- 
ard, approved  by  Agrlcitlture  wben  tba  pro- 
gram was  set  up  In  ia&7,  bowevsr.  Is  a  little 
above  the  public  assistance  levels. 

MAT   KCJUDCB  caaa 

Apiculture  said  It  oould  not  raise  the 
celling  now,  but  Is  asking  for  additional 
arguments  that  might  Justify  Welfare's  posi- 
tion 

A  recent  day-to-day  survey  by  tbe  Welfare 
Department  revealed  that  about  16  famlUss 
a  month  are  being  denied  surplus  food  bare 
because  their  Incomes,  thougb  low,  wera 
above  the  approved  scale.  Xspedally  hard 
hit  are  four-,  five-,  and  sU-member  families, 
welfare  officials  say. 

They  believe  surplus  food  can  be  used  as 
a  preventive  measure  to  help  keep  famUiss 
together  and  off  relief,  since  undsrsmployed 
District  workers  live  marginally  all  tbe  time. 


Under  the  present  rules,  a  single  person 
not  on  relief  Is  eligible  wltb  an  income  at 
•9S  a  month.  Tbe  most  a  single  relief  re- 
cipient can  get  here  Is  $S8  a  month. 


Vunllles  of  four  receive  about  $151  a 
month  in  relief;  families  whose  breaciwln- 
Bsr  makes  #300  a  month  are  ellglbl>;  for 
surplus  food  bere  now. 

The  District  proposed  changing  the  scale 
this  way: 

Current   Proposed 
1  person $95  $120 

3  persons 136  175 

9  persons 175  225 

4  persons 200  260 

B  poaons  and  over... add  25     add  35 

Cash  savings  exemptions  and  real  and  per- 
sonal property  exemptions  also  would  be 
liberalized. 

Gerard  If.  Shea,  District  Welfare  Director. 
said  be  would  wait  until  notification  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  before  taking  fur- 
ther action. 

Tbe  District  spent  $167,431  to  dUtrlbute 
t,7M.ei3  pounds  of  food,  worth  $1,054,731. 
to   an   average    of   26,679    persons    in    fiscal 

iBeo. 

Welfare  officials  say  an  extra  $45,000  for 
handling  costs  they  seek  for  fiscal  1962  still 
would  be  needed,  even  if  tbe  Uberallzed  pro- 
gram is  not  approved,  for  15.000  persons  now 
eligible  but  not  pertldpatlng.  who  may  take 
advantage  of  tbe  expanded  program. 

I  Also  include  at  this  point  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
9,  1961: 

AOBICnTLTUBS    DXPAKTMENT    RttLINO — DlST«ICT 

or  Columbia  Plka   To   Orr  Sukplus   rom 
llosB  Nbbot  Vctocd 

District  Welfare  Department  proposals  to 
increase  tbe  numl>er  of  persons  eligible  for 
stirplas  food  bere  have  been  ttimed  down  by 
tbs  Agriculture   Department. 

This  is  because  tbe  District's  request  vio- 
lates an  AgricvQture  Department  principle 
that  surpliu  food  should  be  used  to  sup- 
plement aid  to  needy  persons  and  not  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  aid. 

Ilierefore.  the  eligibility  requiremente  lor 
surj^us  food  are  similar  to  public  assist- 
ance standards  established  tbrotighout  the 
country. 

Zn  tbe  District,  for  example,  persons  cur- 
rently are  eligible  for  surplus  food  If  tbey 
qualify  for  public  relief  ch-  if  their  monthly 
incomes  are  related  closely  to  monthly  pub- 
lic relief  payments. 

But  Welfare  Director  Gerard  U.  Shea  pro- 
posed that  meome  eligibility  standards  for 
surplus  food  be  raised  from  $38  to  $00  above 
tba  montbly  relief  payments,  depending  on 
family  siae. 

If  tbe  District's  request  had  been  granted, 
it  would  bave  set  a  precedent  nationally, 
an  Agriculture  Depsrtment  spokesman  said. 

Olty  welfare  officials  estimated  that  about 
IS  needy  families  are  turned  down  for  rur- 
plia  food  each  month  because  tbelr  In- 
ooma  Is  in  excess  of  the  current  celling. 
If  the  District  bad  a  relief  program  to  aid 
suoh  families,  tbey  automatically  would  be 
sligibla  for  surplus  food. 

Ifsanwblle,  tbe  Welfare  Department  Is 
hopeful  that  it  will  receive  additional  sur- 
plus food  Itons,  such  as  peanut  butter  and 
canned  pork  and  gravy,  for  distribution 
sometime  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Welfare  Department,  which  recognizes 
that  existing  redtape  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  is  today  hindering  the 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  citl- 
aena  who  are  suffering  heavily  during 
this  onergency  unemployment  period,  is 
reflected  In  other  welfare  departments 
and  In  other  States  around  the  country. 


My  bill  would  correct  this  situation. 
I  believe  it  should  be  corrected  and  cor- 
rected rapidly  if  the  full  effect  which 
President  Kennedy  wanted  and  intended 
for  his  Executive  Order  No.  1  is  to  have. 
I  hope  H.R.  5280  will  soon  be  enacted 
into  law. 


TO  AMEND  THE  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch 
Political  Activities  Act  so  as  to  allow 
Federal  employees  to  engage  In  partisan 
political  activities  on  the  local  govern- 
ment level.  Throughout  the  entire 
Nation,  and  especially  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  citizens  are  prevented  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  their  county  and 
municipal  governments  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  local  governments  are  parti- 
san. Under  present  restrictions,  l>oth 
the  individuals  and  the  local  govern- 
ments lose  many  of  the  benefits  of  a 
representative  government.  This  bill 
will  retain  the  present  provisions  re- 
garding Federal  employees  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  election  of  State  or 
Federal  ofllcers. 


PURCHASES  FROM  CUBA 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCCHU). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  (Ejection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  is  still  buy- 
ing Cuban  products  at  the  rate  of  over 
$60  million  per  year.  These  dollars  are 
a  godsend  to  Castro.  We  must  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  this  flow  of  gold  which 
in  effect  is  being  used  against  us. 

Cuba  today  Is  faced  with  a  serious 
economic  problem  that  is  threatening 
the  existence  of  the  Castro  government. 
Intelligence  reports  reveal  a  considerable 
amount  of  unrest  among  the  people  of 
Cuba  because  of  plant  shutdowns  and 
slowdowns  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  even 
the  most  basic  of  manufacturing  tools 
8uid  ingredients.  It  is  folly  for  the  United 
States  in  any  way  to  assist  the  Castro 
regime  in  eliminating  the  economic 
Frunkenstein  he  has  created. 

Reports  fumlbhed  me  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  show  that  general 
imports  from  Cuba  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter ending  in  December  1960  amounted 
to  $16.7  million.  This  is  a  decided  i-e- 
duction  in  imports,  but  it  is  not  enough. 
The  United  States  must  effect  a  total 
economic  embargo  of  Cuban  commodi- 
ties. 
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Authority  Is  now  vested  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  section  5b 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917.  which  with  the  national  emer- 
gency declaration  of  1950,  still  in  effect, 
gives  the  President  authority  to  prevent 
or  prohibit  commercial  dealings  of  any 
sort  with  the  Cuban  Government. 

I  have  on  this  date  sent  the  following 
wire  to  the  President  urging  immediate 
action  In  eliminating  the  flow  of  all  dol- 
lars to  Cuba : 

I  urge  your  Immediate  um  of  the  p«3wers 
accorded  you  In  the  Trading  With  the  En- 
emy Act.  section  3b.  to  completely  eliminate 
all  Imports  from  Cuba.  The  effect  of  >our 
action  under  this  act  would  be  so  complete 
that  not  one  single  dollar  would  go  to  cSiba 
In  addition.  I  urge  that  all  exports  to  Cuba 
be  eliminated,  with  the  exception  of  thore 
medicinal  producta  and  foodstuffs  that  are 
deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  minimum 
health  requirements  of  the  Cuban  (>cupie 
and  thus  humanitarian  In  scope. 


GHANA  AND  THE  ROLE  OP  AMERI- 
CA'S BUSINESS  STATESMEN 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Ur.  Speaker. 
I  as^  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  15  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Fprakcr. 
In  connection  with  the  visit  to  V.'a^l.ir;  :- 
ton  of  President  Kwame  Nlcrumah  of 
Ghana,  and  the  warm  cordiality  that 
marked  his  reception  by  and  conversa- 
tions with  President  Kennedy,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  our  dlstingui.shod 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  recently  as- 
signed by  Chairman  Mobcam  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  repre- 
sents, as  does  Chairman  Morc.an.  the 
State  where  President  NtaTimah  re- 
ceived his  education  and  degree  at  Lin- 
coln University.  The  friendship  of  Pres- 
ident Nkrumah  and  Congressman  Nrx 
aroes  back.  I  believe,  to  the  former's 
American  college  days. 

As  chairman  of  the  African  Subcom- 
mittee I  am  happy  to  welcome  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Nrx.  and  I  think  it  most 
reassuring  to  all  the  new  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa  of  the  sincere  Interest  and 
friendship  of  the  Congress  that  two  out- 
standing Americans  of  African  descent 
serve  on  that  subcommittee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr. 
Dices,  being  the  vice  chairman.  The 
other  majority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  my  colleague  from  the  neigh- 
boring Third  District  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Murphy,  a  lifelong  student  of  Africa, 
its  historic  past.  Its  aspirations  and  its 
potentialities  as  it  moves  into  the  new 
day  of  independent  sovereignty.  The 
ranking  minority  member  is  the  disUn- 
guished  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  Mrs. 
BoLTOir,  who  has  served  tor  many  years 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
which  she  Is  the  second  ranking  Repub- 


lican member.  Mrs.  Boltow  was  chair- 
man of  the  African  Subcommittee  during 
Republican  control  of  the  House  and  her 
deep  interest  in  and  wide  knowledge  of 
Africa  are  recognized  both  here  and  In 
Africa.  The  distinguished  and  scholarly 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr.  Adair,  com- 
pletes the  memt)ership  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Franklin  J,  Schupp  Is  the  staff 
consultant  and  Mary  Louise  O'Brien  the 
staff  assistant,  and  to  them  the  sub- 
committee Is  indebted  for  a  dedicated 
service. 

VOLT.^    RIVEE    PR     JEiT 

The  visit  to  the  White  House  by 
President  Nknmiah  and  the  warmth  of 
hi.s  meeting  with  President  Kennedy  are 
reminiscent  of  the  emotion  and  senti- 
ment with  which  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  Joined  with  the  peoples  of 
Ghana  in  celebration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Ghana,  first  of  the  African  na- 
tions to  attain  the  status  of  sovereignty. 

When  I  visited  Ghana  3  years  ago  I 
was  convinced,  not  only  of  the  fiscal 
.s  )iu;dness  and  the  engineering  soimd- 
ne.ss  of  the  V'olta  River  project,  but  of 
the  necessity  of  its  development  if  the 
ne'.v  nation  of  Ghana,  of  which  we  m  the 
United  States  were  expecting  so  much. 
were  to  realize  its  full  potentialities. 
Nations  that  grow  to  stature,  like  the 
careers  of  men  wtio  attaui  leadership, 
are  the  products  of  great  dreams,  never 
of  small  planning.  I  felt  that  our  wisest 
course  as  the  sincere  friend  of  the  new 
nation  of  Ghana  wa.s  to  Kive  all  encour- 
agement within  our  power  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  project  opening  up  vast 
mineral  dr;x).sits.  and  resulting  in  the 
erection  of  laige  aluminum  smelters  and 
the  dawning  of  a  new  industrial  day. 

I  am  happy  that  the  development  of 
the  V(;ita  H;ver  project  now  s«^ems  close 
at  hand,  and  that  its  completion  and 
operation  will  mark  a  modem  "people's 
partnership"  of  strong  business  and  In- 
dustrial companies  In  which  the  na- 
tionals in  the  country  of  the  develop- 
ment will  share  in  the  investment,  aliare 
in  the  management,  share  in  the  owner- 
ship and  of  course  share  In  the  respon- 
sibilities. 

This  Is  the  "people's  partnership' 
arrangement  under  which  the  Kaiser 
Industries  Corporation  Is  operating  in 
Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Ethiopia,  and  rap- 
idly is  being  adopted  by  other  American 
concerns  with  investments  in  Africa.  It 
calls  for  a  new  type  of  business  execu- 
tive, the  business  statesman.  In  this 
capacity,  he  serves  not  only  his  company, 
but  also  his  country.  He  becomes  an 
effective  exponent  of  our  foreign  policy 
while  he  works  closely  with  government 
leaders,  busines.smen  and  the  public  of 
the  developing  country. 

In  Its  issue  of  March  6,  1961.  Steel 
magazine  tells  of  the  part  of  a  business 
statesman.  Chad  P.  Calhoun,  in  helping 
the  people  of  Ghana  make  come  true  the 
dream  of  the  Volta  River  project.  The 
article  follows: 

The  RoiE  or  AMrsirAS  Brsi.N-rss  Statm- 
MAjf — Hb  Omaa  Wats  ro«  Nations  To 
Devtlot  RESOumcn 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  desire  of 

the  people  of  Africa  f'..r  a,  better  w.iy  af   Ufa 


constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of 
our  tune."  says  Chad  F  Calhoun,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Kaiser  Industries  Corp. 

Mr.  Calhoun  U  one  of  the  new  tyj>e  of 
bualr.ess-statesmen  who  La  helping  newly 
emerged  countries  plan  for  the  development 
of  natural  resources. 

KaUer's  entry  —In  1958.  Kaiser  Engineers 
it  Coiutruotors  Inc  was  asked  to  reappraise 
an  old  study  regarding  hydroelectric  poten- 
tial un  CHiana's  Volta  River.  Today.  Kaiser 
has  interests  In  an  alimilnum  smeller  and 
hydroelectric  projects  In  Ghana.  An  engi- 
neer since  laiiO.  Mr  Calhoun  worked  on  the 
Hoover  and  Bonneville  Dams,  and  he  helped 
plan  Kaiser  bteel  Corps  Fontuna  iCulif  ( 
mill  He  has  made  18  trips  to  Africa,  liie 
latest  a  few  weeks  ago  Now  »  director  of 
VoU»  Aluminum  Ltd  (Valco)  of  Ohiina. 
he  comnieiita  Wc  tx-liese  in  working  r  n  a 
f.ilr.  uudcrsUintling  and  enll>;iuened  buaiB 
It  Is  our  duty,  function,  and  privilege  Ui 
serve  In  Africa  as  a  counterforce  U)  the 
threat    of    communism  " 

Showcaee  country  Judged  purely  b\  com- 
mercial standards,  the  i  smelter  (  project  has 
a  pr  •flt-making  fulure  VS  e  beliive  L'a 
li.dustry  can  and  sh  luld  take  the  lead  In 
;L?.a!^UI■.g  newlv  developing  countries  This 
bev'lnn!i'.j;  in  Ghana  Is  but  a  small  part  nf 
what  we  ultimately  hop*  to  do  there  We 
ar<»  concentrating  on  it  first  to  make  It  a 
sh  w.Mj^e  f  T  the  wwrM,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  admiu  thut  In  the  face  of  lower  earn- 
ings and  excess  aluminum  capacity  "It  has 
not  been  eaj«y  to  maintain  Interest."  but  he 
ai.d  Kaisers  president.  Edgar  F.  Kaiser, 
•  h  1-. o  nuTe  than  Ju.st  a  balance  sheet  inter- 
est In  business  " 

Behind  the  scenes :  A  huge  project  such 
as  this  goes  far  beyond  the  usual  patterus  of 
business  The  function  of  the  buslncas- 
L  tesman.  as  an  unofficial  repreaentatlve  of 
his  government,  can  be  more  meaningful 
than  the  work  officials  from  the  State  De- 
partment or  other  agenclea.  Prlrate  talks 
wi'h  the  heads  of  goTemmeuu.  checking 
sentiment  within  a  counUy,  and  working 
w;t.h  local  government  men  who  would  stall 
projects  for  personal  or  political  reasona,  all 
df'm.uid  high  caliber  effort. 

In  the  case  of  Ghana.  It  U  believed  by  some 
that  the  United  States  has  a  aolld  friend. 
Y.'t  It  Is  a  friend  that  must  consistently  de- 
fend Its  pro-American  feelings  to  country- 
men who  fear  colonialism  or  secretly  advo- 
cate Communism. 

OTTUNB     or     DrVKLonSKMT     rtJkH 

My  collrauue.  I  am  sure,  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  manner  in  which  it  i.s 
proix>sed  private  capiul.  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ghana,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  Exiwrt- 
Im{)ort  Bank  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  international  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Loan  Fund  will 
work  together  in  a  major  development  of 
vital  importance  ot  Ghana. 

Here  is  a  bruf  outline  of  the  plan  as 
presented  in  the  March  6,  1961,  i.s.sue  of 
Steel  maiiazinc. 

Power  and  UArxrrt  BKNcrtr  Gmama 
Just  west  of  the  Congo's  rich  Iron  ore  re- 
gions lies  the  Republic  of  Ghana  Its  un- 
tapped hydroelectric  resources  and  bauxite 
deposits  win  help  the  young  nation  escape 
frim  economic  dependence  on  cocoa 

At  the  urging  of  the  US  Government, 
four  alumlnimi  producers  have  formed  a 
consortium.  VolU  Aluminum  Ltd  (Valco> 
of  Ghana  to  develop  an  aluminum  Industry 
within  the  small  country.     Stockholders  in- 
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elude  Kaiser  Aluminum  k  Chemical  Corp. 
I  which  heads  the  consortium).  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America.  Bejmolds  ItetaU  Oo..  and 
Olin-Mathleson  Chem.Vesl  Corp.  By  10T3, 
they  win  construct  an  aluminum  an«lt«r. 
with  an  annual  capacity  of  141/)00  long 
tons,  at  Tema  Harbor.  Ghana.  Initial  oon- 
8t ruction  calls  for  four  potlincs  with  a  total 
capacity  of  M.OOO  long  tons,  coating  flit 
million.  A  950  million,  two  potlln*  will  b* 
Hdded  later. 

Financial  arrangements:  Washington  oA- 
t  lals  are  considering  financing  for  Taloo. 
A  $32  million  equity  Inveatment  will  hm 
made  by  the  four  companies,  while  $14g  mil- 
lion win  be  In  the  form  of  a  long-term  loan 
to  Valco.  The  firms'  portion  can  b«  guar- 
.tnteed  by  the  Development  Loan  Pund,  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
I  he  Export-Import  Bank  of  Waahlngton,  or 
,ill  three.  Binding  oommltmsnta  must  be 
made  for  the  entire  amount  befor*  work  oaa 
begin:  911  million  wUl  be  required  In  the 
l»fll-M  period:  9131  million  In  IMfr-M:  and 
M6  million  In  l»a»-7a. 

Tax  concessions:  Under  the  Pioneer  In- 
dustries a  Companies  Act  of  Ghana.  Valoo 
will  not  pay  Income  taxes  for  10  jeer*,  or 
during  the  time  required  to  recoup  It*  equity 
investment — whichever  period  le  aborter. 
The  C.8  Treasury  Is  also  consldarlnc  a  eon- 
cession:  Under  It.  the  companies  wimldnt 
have  to  pay  US  taxes  on  dividends  trook 
Valco  for  the  same  period,  ye  leer  aeye  the 
US.  Scnste  must  ratify  the  United  Statee- 
Ohana  Tax  Convention  or  the  aluminum 
companies  will  not  be  able  to  complete  tbe 
deal. 

Power  project  underway:  Three  dams  are 
to  be  bmit  across  Ghana's  Volta  River  to 
provide  the  Republic  with  1.1  mlllloo  kilo- 
watts of  electrical  power.  The  laiBsei  man- 
made  lake  In  the  world  {9M0  aquare  mUes) 
will  back  up  behind  the  370-foot  high.  9j000- 
fiMt  long,  rockflll  Aksombo  Dam.  TlM  damls 
power  station  will  generate  7Se.000  kilowatts 
To  serve  Valco's  Tema  Harbor  oBeiter. 
Kaiser  Engineers  &  Constmctors,  loe..  Is  do- 
ing preliminary  work  on  the  dam  and  eetlng 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Ohana  OoTemmeat. 

The  hydroelectric  project  Is  planned  In 
four  steps  lU  estlmsted  toUI  cost  Is  gSU 
million  That  figure  Includes  a  ItOjOOO- 
ktiowstt.  975  million  power  InsteUaUon 
which  the  Russians  have  promleed  to  boUd 
on  the  Black  VolU  River  near  the  bordir 
l>etween  Ohana  and  the  Ivory  Ooest. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  hydroelectrle  project 
will  be  financed  by  Ohana.  "Hie  other  half 
will  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
World  Bank,  or  VS  agencies  like  the  Siport- 
Import  Bank,  and  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OUara  of  Illinois)  and  to 
inelnde  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EvnvB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOBLLBI. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TRiMBLg)  for  Friday,  March 
10,  1961.  on  account  of  illness. 

To  Mr.  Albebt  for  Friday,  March  10, 
1961.  on  account  of  official  businees. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oo  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJ.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  for  filing  a  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pomlssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  tbe  CoHosn>ia«AL 
Rkcord.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rzuss. 

Mr.  Bbooks  of  Louisiana  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.).  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  13,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communicatims  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

654.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
Mavy.  relative  to  the  proposed  transfer  by 
tbe  Department  of  the  Navy  of  a  LCPL 
(landing  craft,  personnel  (large)),  to  the 
Caribbean  Archeologlcal  and  exploring  So- 
ciety of  Houston.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code  section  7308(C);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  trana- 
mltting  a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approatimately  8.000  long  tons  of  vegetable 
tannins  (quebracho,  chestnut,  and  wattie 
estraets)  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile, 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ua- 
tsrlals  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U-8.C.  98b(e)); 
to  tbe  Coounlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrsctor,  Adminis- 
trative once  at  tbe  n.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  eection  378  of  titie  28,  United 
States  Code";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

•67.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Oflloe  of  the  UJ3.  (Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  entlUed  "A  bill  to 
provide  that  the  district  courts  shall  be  al- 
ways open  for  certain  purposes,  to  aboliah 
tersM  of  court  and  to  regulate  the  sessions 
of  tbe  oourts  for  transacting  Judicial  busl- 
nass":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Ofllee  of  the  UJ3.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  at  a  propoaed  bill  entitled  "A  bUl  to 
amend  section  1871  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  Increase  the  subsistence  and  limit 
mUesfs  allowances  of  grand  and  petit 
Jurors";  to  the  Cranmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Utader  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana :  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  re- 
search needs  for  salt  water  conversion  (Rept. 
No.  71).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  6463.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcult\ire. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5464.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of 
PubUc  Law  927,  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
and  to  repeal  section  6  of  Public  Law  927, 
84th  Congress.  2d  session;  to  the  CJommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AUCTHINCLOSS : 
H.R.  6466.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  elected 
commission  form  of  government  for  the 
District  of  Ck>lum.bla.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 
HJl.  6466.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURLESON: 
H.R.  5467.  A  bUl  to  establish  rules  of  lu- 
terpreutlon  governing  questions  of  the  effect 
of  acts  of  Congress  on  State  laws;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HH.  6468.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code   to   permit   the   private 
carriage   of   letters   and   packets    In   certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  CM&ce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY: 
HJl.  6469.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;   to 
to  the  Osmmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON : 
HJl.  6470.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  minimum 
benefits,  to  provide  fiUl  retirement  benefits 
for  both  men  and  women  at  age  60,  and  to 
remove  the  limitation  on  the  outside  in- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  such  benefits;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5471.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate  the 
reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for  Income 
tax  withholding  and  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  5472.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  Ux 
on  communications;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.  5473.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  71  of 
title  10,  United  States  (Code,  to  provide  that 
In  determining  eligibility  of  a  member  of 
an  armed  force  for  retirement,  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  credit  service  performed  lie- 
fore  the  attainment  of  18  years  of  age;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. , 
By  Mr.  HARDINO:  "' 

H.R.  5474.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  5475.  A  bill  to  ta-ansfer  a  section  of 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  to  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R  5476.  A  bill  to  astabUah  an  effecUve 
program  to  alleviate  r^^nttttinnf  qx  autwtan- 
tlal  and  persistent  lUMmployment  and  un- 
deremployment Ux  certain  •oonomlcaliy  de- 
pressed areas;  to  the  Ckuninlttce  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California : 
HR.  5477.  A  bill  to  enat«  four  Judicial 
districts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  fotir  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  Stat*  of  CalUornla. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BCNOX: 
HR.  5478.  A  bill  to  auMBd  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  June  12.  IJXJO.  so  as  to 
provide  for  supervision  of  certain  recreation 
facilities  in  national  forwts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  5479.  A  bill  to  proTlde  a  new  basis 
for  determining  the  anx>unt  of  money  made 
available  to  a  State  tot  scbools  and  roads  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  the  case  of 
sales  of  certain  forest  products  ftom  national 
forests  located  within  such  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  6480.     A  bill  to  proTMe  for  the  pay- 
nxent  by  tha  United  States  of  a  portion  of 
assessments     for     Improvements     benefiting 
federally    owned    real    property    In    cerU\iu 
cases;  to  tiie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  McOOWELL: 
HJl.  5481.     A  bUl  to  proTldc  for  loans   to 
veterans   when  housing   credit   is   otherwise 
not  generally  available;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  to  allow  in  certain  eases  an  increase 
In  the  percentage  of  any  elderly  family  hous- 
ing loan  which  may  be  used  for  Infirmaries 
and  other  health  faclllUee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H  R  5483.     A   bill   to   amend    the    District 
of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Paciii'v 
Act  of  1943  to  transfer  to  the  highway  turxd 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  monovs.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr  .MATHI.^S: 
H  R  5484  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  prevent  pemldoiis  political 
activities."  approved  August  2.  1939.  to  per- 
mit persons  covered  by  such  act  to  engage  In 
political  actlviues  solely  Involving  local  of- 
fices; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr  MOMTOYA: 
HR.  5485.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for  the 
members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puertoclto 
Navajo  Indians:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MULTER: 
HR  5486  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  examina- 
tion In  District  of  ColumbU  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  In  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  5487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1408  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  patent 
holders   to   bring  civil  actions  against  Gov- 
ernment    contractors     who     Infringe     their 
patents  while  carrying  out  Government  con- 
tracts;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  5488.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  119  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
clergymen  shall  not  be  competent  to  testify 
with  respect  to  certain  communlcatlon.s,    to 
tae  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H  R.  5489    A  bill   vesting  to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commlselon  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jlma  Memo- 
rial on  Mount  Surabachl,  Iwo  Jlma  Volcanic 
Islands.  Pacific  Ocean  area;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina- 
H  R.  5490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive participation  In  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Porcea,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    ROBERTS: 
HR  5491     A   bill   to  amend  section  333  of 
title  10  of   the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Porres  to  enforce  Ped- 
eral  laws  or  the  orders  of  Pederal  courts,   to 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

H  R  5492  A  bill  to  establish  rules  nf  inter- 
pretation governing  questions  nf  the  effect  of 
acts  of  Congress  on  Sfate  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlrLiry. 

HR  5493    A    bill    to    provide    certain    em- 
p'..ivment    preference    Vjt    Oovernment    em- 
ployees disabled  in  luie  nf  duty    to  the  Cotn- 
nuttee  on   Post  Office  and   ClvU   Service 
By  Mr  SA^^TANGELO. 
H  R   S494    A  bill  to  strpngtht-ri  the  domes- 
tic   and    f.)relgn    ci.mmerce    cf    the    I'liltfil 
Stafs  bv  pnnidlng  for  the  p.>.t.^b:ishmotit  of 
a  US    Travel  Service  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and   a  TVavel  Advisory  Board 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  P(  reign 
C  Jinmerce. 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  MLssi-wlppl 
H  R  5495  A  blM  to  permit,  for  the  1962 
crr>p  year,  the  exchange  between  farms  In 
the  same  county  of  cotton  acreage  allotment 
for  rice  acreage  allotment;  to  the  Committee 
on  .Agriculture 

By  Mr    STRATTON 
HR  5496    A    bill    to    provide    that    manu- 
facturers located  in  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus    In    the    United   States   .shall    be   en- 
titied    to    preference    In   obtaining   contracts 
to  furnish  articles,  materials,  or  supplies  for 
use  by  the  Federal  G  r.ernn.ent.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    TUFPER 
H  R  5497,   A  bill  to  provide  .in  Incre.T.se  In 
the   retired    piy  of  certain    members   of    the 
former  I.lKhthounr  .Service:    to  the  romniit- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT 
H  R  5498    A   bill   to  amend   title  38   of   the 
United    States    Code    to    provide    a    further 
per:  jd    for   presuming  service  connection   In 
the    case    of    war     veterans    suffering    from 
chronic   functional    psychosis:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Veterans   Affairs. 
By  Mr    WALTER- 
H  R  5499    A    bill    to   stablllre   the    mining 
of  lead  and  zinc   In  the   United  SU'e^    and 
f'T    other    purposej..     to    the    Commit -ee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HOI.l.AVD 
H  J  Res  296  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  C^.T.mlttce  op  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  KNOX 
H  J  Res  i>97  Joli:t  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
tnl'ed  States  re'.a-.lve  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     MTULER   of   New    York 

H  J  Res  298  Joint  resolution  de«lgn;itlng 
the  week  of  May  U  20.  1961.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  \U.y  15.  igci.  as  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day.  to  the  Conim.ittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ROBERTS 

H  J  Res  299  Joint  re';  .lutlon  prptjsing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  re.se.-vir.g  to  the  States  ex- 
clu.slve  control  over  public  schools,  to  the 
C'.mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     CUNNINGHAM 

H   Res  217    Re«olutlon  efltabllshlnr  a  «'ne- 
rhd  Committee  on   the   Captive  Nations,    to 
tlie  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   SCRANTO.N- 

H  Res  218  Resol  uion  establishing  a  Spe- 
c.al  Commit'ee  on  the  Captive  Nations,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clauae  4  of  rule  XXTf,  memo- 
riab.  were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  memorlAJiz- 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congreas  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  recommending  the 
conMnuiirion  of  the  present  program. 
financed  Jointly  by  Pederal  and  State  funds! 
for  practical  nurse  training  In  the  State  of 
Arkmsas  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and    Forelpn    Commerce 

Al»<\  memorial  of  the  I>egi»lature  of  the 
.state  of  North  D-akola.  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  t  >  favoring  the  early  ron- 
struciion  of  the  proposed  Bowman  Haley 
I>am  and  Reservoir  project  and  urging  the 
Cor}*  of  Engineers  to  expedite  the  wimple- 
tion  of  a  favorahle  report  there«in.  to  the 
Ci'mmitt«-e  on  P\iblic  Works 

Al'o,  mprrvirlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  memorlallalng  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
sia-es  relative  to  commending  Senators 
.Macnuso.n  and  Jackson  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors for  I  heir  sponsorship  of  Senate  Joint 
Re«<ilution  40.  and  re<iuegtlng  speedy  enact- 
ment Into  law;  to  the  Conanlitee  on  Public 
Works 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXTI.  private 
blli.s  and  1  csolution.s  were  introduced  and 
soverally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   ADDABBO 
H  R  5500    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Bungo 
Corp  .  New  York.  NY      to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Hv  Mr   AVERY 
H  R   5501     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   David 
Uhmael.  Minhattan,  Kans  .   to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judiciary 

By    Mr     AUCHINCLO.SS 
HR  5503    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   M    Sgt 
Marion  J    WiLson.    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlci.iry 

By  .Mr    BOOOS : 
H  R  5503    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    TS'ra 
Fenner    l>nes;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

liy  Mr   BRAY- 
H  R  5604    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Nong 
Wong    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  3503    A  bill  for   the   relief  of  Charles 
C   b    Chwae.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.iry. 

By   Mr    CRA.MF.R    1  by   request): 
H  R   5506    A   bin    for   the    relief   of   LoretU 
M..risneld,    to  the  Committee  on  the  J'kHcI- 
ary. 

By  Mr    ELLSWORTH; 
HR   .'>5U7    A    bill    for    the    rtllef    of    H  ..-l.  a 
D    Coi'key.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Jirii- 
clary. 

By  Mr   FINO 

HR  5j()H    a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
n.iis..nl.    U,rerta    Biiaeanl    and    Anna    Maria 
n.us-.ani;   to  the  CommUtee  on  the  Judlcuiry 
Pv  Mr   MONTOYA- 

H  H   .O.^o<»     A    bill    fur    the    relief    .;f   George 
Mah,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  5510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gee  F.j<.n 
Yin.   to  the  Cniniittee  (jii   the  Judlrlary 
Bv  Mr   NTGAARD 

HR  5511  A  bill  to  authoriM  the  disposal 
"f  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books  and 
supplies  unri.'r  .section  203 .  J 1  of  the  Federal 
Pr  .per'y  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
i:>49  to  the  H'.me  on  the  Ringe  for  Boys 
Butte.  N  Dak  :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operutlon-s 

By  Mr   WALTER: 

HR  5512  A  bill  f,,r  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Aubrey  J  hii  Lc-au.  to  the  Committee  on 
the    Judiciary 
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public  schools — all  being  considered  In  Ckm- 


EZTENSION  OP  RBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 


m  THZ  BonsB  or  RXPKaaarTATPna 
Friday.  March  10.  IHl 

Mr.  EVIN&  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Com* 
cRnnoNAL  Rscofto  my  weekly  news- 
letter. Capitol  Comments,  which  rerlews 
the  early  record  oi  the  '^eniedy  admin- 
istration. The  newsletter  foUows: 
Rxvixw  or  ToMT  Acraowe  or  tkb  Ksnmxdt 
Aoacuiirnunoif 

President  Kennedy, '  although  In  offloe  as 
the  Chief  CxecuUve  (or  only  e  weeke.  has 
shown  renuu-kahle  IniOght  into  the  nasds  of 
the  Nation  and  extracrdlnary  skill  la  aetttng 
forth  prograjns  thet  vUl  fuUUl  theee  needs. 
He  has  moved  raplAlj  In  preeentlng  pro- 
grams to  the  Coogreaa  for  reetorlng  Tlcor  to 
the  economy  and  for  Improving  our  Inter- 
natlooal  position.  He  has  move*  with  even 
more  speed  In  Initiating  prognuas.  which 
fall  completely  wlthlc^  the  sotborlty  of  the 
Executive,  to  assure  that  the  Oovernment 
assume  lu  full  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

A  review  of  eofne  of  the  Important  ectlona 
of  the  President  durtng  this  brief  period  of 
the  new  artminlstretlon  demonstrstSB  this 
insight  aiul  vigor. 

The  Prealdent  In  his  first  two  Xzaeutlve 
orders  moved  to  provide  food  for  tbs  inm- 
gry — first,  at  home  by  ordering  the  Seeretsry 
of  Agriculture  "to  expand  and  Improve"  the 
program  for  food  dlsuibutlon  to  the  needy 
in  areas  of  chronic  unemployment,  f^nd 
eeooDdly.  by  esUbtUhlng  s  food-far-pc«ce 
program  to  use  the  Katioa'S  sgrleulture 
abundance  to  help  provide  food  for  needy 
people  around  the  world.  President  Kennedy 
has  directed  also  that  the  school  luaeh  pn>- 
gram  be  expanded  and  strengthened. 

On  the  military  scene  during  the  first  10 
days  the  President  ordered  Sias  mnn^^  la 
additional  cargo  planea  to  Increase  Amerlcs^ 
airlift  capacity  and  $TH  mlUtoa  for  sddl- 
tlonal  Polaris  submsrlnae— one  of  oar  US- 
lion's  most  effective  weapons— and  also 
launched  the  most  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment study  in  the  NaUon's  history. 

To  stimulate  the  ecocomy  and  help  bring 
the  recession  to  a  halt  the  President  lowered 
Interest  rates  on  PHA  insiired  loans;  liberal- 
ized the  loan  program  to  local  govemments 
for  construction  of  public  fadlltlss;  expand- 
ed the  n.S.  Employment  ssrvioe;  ordared 
t357  million  in  1961  OI  Instuance  dividends 
paid  ahead  of  schedule;  stepped  up  pajnnsnts 
of  M  billion  in  inconw  tax  refunds;  »»«vH 
•734  million  In  Pederal  highway  ftmds  avail- 
able to  States  ahead  of  schedule:  speeded  up 
processing  of  urban  renewal  loans  and  estab- 
lished the  Preeldent's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Labor-Management  Policy  »»wr>t%y  other 
Executive   actions. 

The  President  has  leot  a  number  of  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  urging  leguiatkn  In  a 
variety  of  fields  Including  asslstanos  (or  dls- 
treaeed  areas;  a  health  Insuraaee  program  for 
the  aged;  a  revlaed  and  expanded  soelal  se- 
curity program:  a  national  health  program; 
an  Increase  In  the  mtnitTMim  wage;  a  «#M««al 
housing  program;  a  plan  to  keep  the  Inter- 
state highway  program  on  sebedule;  and  a 
comprehensive  program   for  PMlsral  aid  to 


Tbm  President  also  saked  the  Congress  to 
extend  unemployment  benefits  and  to  pass 
an  emerfency  feed-grain  program — ^both  of 
which  have  passed  the  House. 

In  another  very  significant  action,  the 
President  has  established  a  Peace  Corps, 
which  will  enlist  American  men  and  women 
for  voluntary  service  in  promoting  xinder- 
stondlng  and  good  will  in  the  countries  of 
the  world.  The  Peace  Corps  will  serve  as  a 
pool  of  trained  talent  which  will  be  sent  to 
foreign  oountrlee  to  help  other  govemments 
most  their  needs  for  skilled  manpower  as  a 
gesture  of  a  good  nelghlx>r  promoting  peace. 

The  Preeldent  in  his  inaugural  address 
said  the  problems  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world  could  not  be  solved  in  100  days  nor 
IjOOO  days  "but  let  us  begin."  The  first  weeks 
of  his  administration  indicate  early  dedlca- 
tk»  and  declslvenees  of  action  determined  to 
serve  our  country  and  to  make  improvements 
In  our  relations  with  other  nations  of  the 
world. 


Ode  to  a  New  Assifameat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOmSlAKA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  10.  1961 

ICr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  a  most  enter- 
taining communication  frcun  one  of  the 
new  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.  Represoitatlve  Judy  Weis, 
of  New  York,  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
named  to  this  major  standing  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  She 
has  attended  faithfully  session  after  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  and  apparently 
listened  intently  to  everything  that  has 
been  said  and  watched  everything  that 
has  been  done.  In  other  words,  she  has 
been  an  excellent  committee  member. 

Only  yesterday  I  received  in  the  mail 
from  this  Congresswoman  a  delightful 
piece  of  poetry  enUUed  "Ode  to  a  New 
Assignment."  with  apologies  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  It  is  delight- 
fully done  and  refreshing  to  read.  With 
the  Idea  of  giving  this  House  the  full 
opportunity  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  a  new  Member,  especially  a  female 
member  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  of  the  House,  I  present  to 
you  a  poem  of  her  origin  entitled  '"Ode 
to  a  New  Assignment."  It  is  as  follows: 
Ode  to  a  Nkw  Assickment 

Listen  to  the  plaintive  case 

Of  a  female  put  on  space. 

Olad  she  is,  but  quite  confused — 

SACed  In.  Moon  struck,  and  BMEWSed. 

NASA— ARPA— R.  &  D.. 
Oonus — Spasiir,  and  Mach  3; 
Advent — Soouta.  both  sea  and  blue, 
What.  oh.  what,  do  they  all  do? 

Oantrys.  pads,  and  solid  fuels. 

Booster,  thrust,  and  molecules: 

My,  but  what  a  chump  I  am — 

More  stupid  than  a  chimp  named  Ham. 


Samoe,  Midas,  Atlas,  Thor, 
Minuteman,  and  Transit  IV, 
Boam  in  the  lonoq>here— 
Van  Allen's  Belt  U  also  here. 

Echo  twinkles  In  the  sky. 
Open  to  the  nsked  eye. 
Here's  a  puasler — boy,  oh,  boy! 
What's  a  "carbon  cloud  decoy"? 

Astronauts  will  soon  be  found 
Up  in  orbit  going  round. 
Heroes  all,  we  will  agree. 
Still  the  earth's  the  place  for  me. 

Saturn — Nova — ^Dynssosr, 
Each  day  brings  a  whole  lot  more. 
With  all  this  hardware  up  in  space. 
We  should  win  this  awestnne  race. 

This  is  tough  for  me.  gosh  dum  Itl 
But  111  work  until  I  learn  it. 
Ill  not  yield  my  treasured  place — 
The  first  female  to  serve  on  space. 


National  Peace  Agency — Letter  to  the 
Presideat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OP   OEOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  10.  1961 

Mr.  MOEIliER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oso,  I  would  like  to  discuss  an  issue  which 
disturbs  many  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  lack 
of  any  effective  means  of  controlling  the 
explosive  arms  race  we  have  been  in  for 
many  years.  Weapons  of  terrifying  de- 
structive power  have  been  developed, 
technology  seems  to  far  outdistance 
man's  ability  to  settle  his  differences,  and 
now,  advanced  research  and  development 
by  such  powers  as  Prance  and  Israel  ap- 
pear to  foreshadow  a  rapid  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  among  the  community  of 
nations.  Experts  tell  us  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  Commimist 
Chinese  Join  the  nuclear  club.  A  recent 
scientific  breakthrough  in  West  Germany 
indicates  that  a  cheap  method  may  have 
been  discovered  to  enable  even  small  and 
relatively  poor  nations  to  have  their  own 
nuclear  arms. 

The  nuclear  test  discussions  scheduled 
to  be  resumed  in  Geneva  later  this  month 
may  or  may  not  come  up  with  any  real 
progress.  But  it  is  essential  that  prog- 
ress be  made  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
we  can  assure  progress  is  for  the  United 
States  to  initiate  a  vigorous  and  con- 
centrated program  of  planning  for  peace. 
There  is  imdoubtedly  some  work  now  be- 
ing done  in  this  field  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  so  far,  it  has  been  a  scat- 
tered and  haphazard  effort.  There  is  no 
central  direction  or  planning  of  this  vi- 
tal work.  No  one  has  gathered  t(«ether 
all  the  diverse  interests  of  the  various 
governmental  departmoits  and  agencies 
into  a  coherent  whole,  analyzed  where  we 
should  be  going,  where  we  are  lacking  In 
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information;  and  what  we  should  be  do- 
ing to  energize  and  oonocntrate  the  na- 
tional effort  toward  achievement  of  peace 
in  our  time. 

I  have  recently  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
2267.    to    esUblish    a    NaUonal    Peace 
Agency.    Over  30  other  Members  of  this 
House  have  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion during  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress.    The  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  yet  to  organize  their 
subcommittees  and  therefore  has  been 
unable  to  take  any  action,  schedule  any 
hearings,  or  request  comments  from  the 
affected  executive  agencies.     Thus,  we 
have   been    in   session   over    2    months 
now  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  ac- 
tion in  this  vital  area  in  the  near  future 
In  his  last  press  conference.  President 
Kennedy  was  asked  what  progress   he 
had  made  in  building  up  an  adequate 
staff  to  deal  with  the  question  of  di.s- 
armament    and   planning   for   negotia- 
tions.     In   his   response.    Mr.    Kennedy 
stated  that  Mr   McCloy  was  working  on 
the  problem  and  he  hoped  to  have  rec- 
ommendations   to    submit    to    Comfres.s 
in  some  days." 
This  week  I  sent  a  letter  to  Piesideiu 
Kennedy   outlining   some  of    the   prob- 
lems  and   urging  that  quick   action    be 
taken  on  this  matter.     I  would  like  to 
include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Pre.si- 
dent  in  the  Rscord  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  act  as  a  reminder  that  we  have 
not   yet   done    what   we    must,    that    we 
have  not  yet  taken  any  concrete  acti-n 
to  launch  a  genuine  and  sincere  study 
of   the  problem.s  of  disarmament,  con- 
trol, inspection,  and  their  many  related 
problem  areas. 

Letter  to  the  Pr-esldent : 

MARCti  6    1961 
The  Honorable  John  P.  Keixncot. 
Thf  W^tte  Howie. 
WiMhtngton.  DC 

.VlT  D«A»  P»tsiDENT  KKNNEor:  One  of  the 
questions  raised  at  your  press  conference  the 
other  day  concerned  the  unount  of  effort 
oirrently  being  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
planning 

Disarmament  planning,  or  as  It  may  more 
appropriately  be  called,  planning  for  peace 
has  long  been  a  concern  of  ail  thoughtful 
Americans  -indeed  of  thoughtful  men  the 
world  over  Your  answer  to  this  press  con- 
ference question,  as  well  as  the  many  state- 
ments you  have  made  on  the  subject,  both 
during  and  since  the  campaign.  Indicate  that 
this  problem  has  been,  and  Is.  one  of  deep 
concern  to  you. 

r  will  not  soon  forget  the  stirring  word.s 
with  ^hlch  you  characterized  the  t.isk  be- 
fore us : 

"But  neither  can  two  great  and  p<jwerful 
groups    of    nations    take    comfort    from    our 
present  course — both  sides  overburdened   bv 
the   coat    of   modern    weapons,   both    rightly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  this  deadly 
atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter  that   uncer- 
tain balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of 
mankind's  final  war.      •    •    •   Let  both  sides 
for  the  first  time,  formulate  serious  and  pre- 
cise  proposals   for   the  Inspection   and   con- 
trol of  arms — and  bring  the  abaolute  power 
to  destroy  other  nations  iinder  the  abstjlute 
control  of  all  nations.     Let  both  sides  seek 
to  Invoke  the  wonders  of  science  Instead  of 
lU  terrors.     Together  let  lu  explore  the  stars. 
conquer   the   deserts,   eradicate   disease,    tap 
the  ocean   depths,   and   encourage   the   arts 
and  commerce.     Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed 
in  all  corners  of  the  earth  the  command  of 
Isaiah — to     undo   the    heavy   burdens   •    •    • 
(and)    let  the  oppressed  go  free."     And  If  a 


beachhead  of  cooperation  may  push  back  the 
Jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both  sides  Join  In 
creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a  new  balance 
of  power,  but  a  new  world  of  law,  where  the 
strong  are  Just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the 
peace  preserved   " 

Mr  President,  'he  spontaneou.s  unci  tre- 
mendous respona*-  you  have  received  fruni 
the  American  jjeofile  on  your  projected  Peace 
Corps  Is  proof  en  )Ugh  of  the  wholehearted 
support  you  may  expect  to  receive  in  your 
efforu  to  work  o  it  effective  pn^rams  f^r 
arnu  limitation  This  support  will  come 
from  men  of  good  wii:  thruughou'-  the  .Natimi 
and  from  the  Coni;re««« 

As  evidence  of  thus  »uppt>rt  fruni  the  leu- 
Islatlve  branch  of  the  Ci<nernnient  I  mluhr 
cite  the  many  bll.s  to  establi.'sh  a  National 
Peace  Agency  intr<<Iuced  during  the  current 
session  of  Oongres*.  I  have  Introduced  such 
a  bill.  H  R  '2'J^  ,ind  believe  this  approach 
to  the  problem  r.ierl'i  your  nio.-st  careful 
con.slderatlon 

Few  will  disptit'-  the  alm«  ••{  this  legisla- 
tion To  promote  .irm.s  limitati..ii  >,,  juwure 
International  control  iind  in.s[)erfion  and  to 
assist  In  the  elimination  of  the  eronomir 
cau-ies  of  w:.r  Nor  will  many  dispute  the 
i)d\isabi;itv  of  initiating  rrsearrh  and  .study 
provTiims  to  seek  ind  impletnen'  »..:utions 
to  such  problems  as  nuclear  mi.sslle  and 
suieliite  test  n;K>ni'nring  the  elTecf  of  dis- 
armnnient  on  national  economies  limiting 
the  use  of  .spar.-  r  r  mUitrtry  puriK>.se«  the 
effects  of  radiation  ,n  men  p.>pul.ttion  mal- 
distribution, and  problems  of  underdevel- 
oped nation'  to  nte  but  i  few  ,  ontemplated 
by   thU   bill 

There  m.iy  well  b»  some  who  feel  that  e»- 
UbUshlng  a  separat«>  agency  u<  curry  otit  this 
vital  mission  would  involve  duplication  of 
effort  now  being  ex;«nded  in  se\er:»i  depart- 
ments of  the  Oove-nment  I  do  n.t  sub- 
scribe to  this  belief  1  think  r.ither  that  a 
single  National  Pewe  Agennv  (ould.  and 
would  serve  to  !o.'ali/e  ai;  herlerHl  effort 
directed  t4>ward  these  gimls  One  agency 
dedicated  to  these  h'gh  pur[><««-s  would  cap- 
ture the  ima-ination  of  the  country  mobilize 
the  creative  power  (.f  American  ideafl  and 
concentrate  the  national  effort  toward  the 
achievement  of  peHC.»  in  our  time  However 
I  respectfully  submr  that  it  is  o;  overridin< 
importance  that  no  dlsagreerr.ei.r  a-s  to  the 
I'Xration  or  agency  structure  of  this  effort  be 
allowed  to  jeopardize  its  success  It  i.s  im- 
perative that  the  tji.sx  be  initiated  with  vigor 
and  without  delay  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress   will    respond    to   y  .ur   call 

It  is  no  small  satlsfacihjn  to  rue  and  u> 
niany  millions  of  Americans  thiit  we  are  .»ble 
to  rely  on  thoughtful  and  deciMve  execu'ive 
action  m  these  difficult  times  I  urge  you 
therefore  Mr  Presid.-nt  to  give  the  problem 
of  pLinning  for  peac-  your  most  careful  and 
expeditious  consider. iiion  s<i  that  your  rec- 
innmendation.s  to  the  Congress  mav  be  made 
m  tne  near  future 
Re8|>ectrully. 

Wai  tfr    H     .\Iot:  I  rR 


for  u.s  that  revolution"  once  meant  the 
end  of  tyranny  and  the  triumph  of  in- 
dividual freedom  For  it  was  on  the  15th 
of  March.  1848.  that  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, under  the  leadership  of  the  famed 
LouLs  Kossuth,  won  freedom  from  Haps- 
burg  rule  and  obtained  their  charter  of 
fref^om  Thi.s  revolution  brought  free- 
dom for  the  serf.s,  enlarged  public  repre- 
-sentatioti  in  ixjlitical  afTair.s.  and  the 
iiKht  to  create  their  own  Hungarian 
National  Ooveniment 

Amencan.s  of  all  national  onmn.s 
proudly  honor  Kossuth  on  March  I.S.  al- 
though ihr  fret'dom  which  lie  obtained 
for  hi.s  country  doe.s  not  exist  there  to- 
day We  have  faith  that  the  Hungaiiun 
people  will  .someday  be  free  aKain  and 
that  when  they  are  it  will  be  the  .spirit 
of  Kos.su th  that  lead.s  them 

We  know  firsthand  of  the  greatne.Vi 
of  the  Hungarian  people  for  many  of 
them  have  come  to  thus  counti-y  and  en- 
iirhed  it.s  heritage  They  help  us  to 
keep  alivf  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
sparktxl  the  Hungarian  patriots  of  1848 
just  a.s  It  sparked  our  own  patnoLs 
in   1776 


Secretary  Oilloa  Givei  Views  oa  tile  Bear- 
isf  Wkkk  Forcifa  Aid  Costs  Have  •m 
Our  labalaace  of  lateraatioaal  Pay- 
meats 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 

or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TiNimwin 

IN   niE  HOt'ME  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  10,  1961 

Mr  EVINS  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Ricoiid  copies  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  Honorable  Doug- 
las Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treaatiry, 
and  my.vlf  regarding  the  cost*  of  our 
foreign  aid  programs  with  particular 
reference  to  their  bearing  on  our  cur- 
rently unfavorable  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments 

Ifxts  of  the  letters  follow: 


The  Spirit  of  Msrch  15  Lives  On  in 
Haagary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

'  >r   w  :s<  oNM.N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  I  A  PI  VE.S 
Friday.  March   10.  1961 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ai^e 
when  slavery  and  t.vranny  stalk  the  earth 
in  the  name  of  revolution  the  I5th  of 
March,   like  the  Fourth  of  July    recalls 


<'<>N(.Rrsis  or  THE  UKrrTD  .Stat    _ 

Hoi'SB   or  RCPmKSZKTATIVES. 

Wa^hingtori    DC     Frbruary  IS.  1961 
Hon     l>.nci.A.H  DiLtxiw 
Srrretarv  nf  the  Treasury. 
Wa'thxnQtnn     [)  C 

nr.A«  .SBt«rTA,r  Dn.u.N  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  need  an  emphasis  on  reduction  of 
our  foreign  aid  c(miu  which  we  are  not 
ge'tlng 

Amenc.n  spending  for  foreign  aid  during 
Uie  p<.»twHr  years  m  which  we  have  extended 
this  form  of  mternationiil  assl.stance  has 
reached  a  staggering  total  In  fxr^M  of  »S0 
hlllions 

As  yon  know  .  ir  national  economy  ti..s 
been  adversely  ufiected  In  recent  years  by 
nn  In.  rea.singiy  unfavorable  balance  of  in- 
ternatioiiHl  payments— an  annual  deficit 
roughly  e<juivalent  to  the  amount  we  spend 
each  year  for  foreign  aid  We  were  asked 
by  the  previ.ius  administration  for  %A  billion 
m  foreign-rtid  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year    196:2 

The  Congreas  and  the  country  want  to 
cut  and  reduce  but  President  Elsenhower 
insisted  and  urged  more  spending  and  in- 
creiised  foreign-ald  appropriations  Obvi- 
cnialy.    a    dangerous    gap    exists    which    must 
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be  closed  at  the  earlluet  poulble  miOnMnt. 
The  money  we  ar«  ■•ndlng  aliroad  for  for- 
eign aid  la  DMded  at  Iwmo  to  tialp  qntakly 
restor*  a  favomitle  halanoo  of  payaaaiktsi,  atop 
the  flight  of  cold,  and  wsnr*  our  owa  ooosMsny 
and  country. 

If  we  were  getting  the  daalrod  KTnr**riwl 
reeult«  from  our  foreign-akl  •'q^tiHUtMrft. 
more  might  be  a&ld  In  favor  of  oontliuilng 
tl-.ese  outlay*  at  prcaeat  levels.  Howew. 
the  evidence  ■iiiiiii  orcrwhcbnli^  that  a 
large  part  of  our  fartl|{n-«ld  iiKiooy  la  not 
being  spent  wisely  or  silsctlvslj  and  with 
bad   results  for  our  country. 

We  are  all  too  famllhtr  with  ths  shocking 
evidence  of  mlsdlrsctlon,  w«t«w«»min^|^ 
and  waste  In  our  fordgtt-ald  proframa.  Tlis 
situation  Is  one  which  eaUs  for  a  eooaplsts 
review  of  these  prograais.  with  a  vtow  to 
a  substantial  reduction  In  American  aspendl- 
tures. 

Such  a  review  Is  required  furttosr  t>f  ths 
fact  that  (or  quite  aocM  tlms  our  country 
has  been  bsarlng  s  gronsty  dlsproportloiiats 
share  of  the  costs  of  Intematlooal  assist- 
nnce. 

In  view  of  all  these  facta.  It  Is  padding 
and  disturbing  to  read  ststsmsnts  attrib- 
uted to  you  In  the  pissi  indicating  tba*  you 
are  opposed  to  reduetkn  of  our  forvlga  aid 
spending  at  this  tlms.  I  find  It  svan  mors 
dlaooocsrUng  to  read  that  you  rsfard  this 
Nation's  economic  problems  as  no  rsason  to 
reduce  otir  foreign  aid  azpandltnrM.  an^ 
that  Is  followed  by  a  B;atsm«nt  fllsiMlsilin 
the  slae  and  Importaaoa  of  our  faraBldabls 
foreign  aid  bUI  as  a  mors  thrss-fourttaa  of 
1  percent  of  total  output. 

It  needs  to  be  undsrilnsd.  Mr.  asentary. 
that  "mere  three- foul-Uis  of  1  psrasnt  of 
total  output"  u  a  Tltal  factor  In  oar  na- 
Uonal  security  at  this  tine. 

I  had  hoped,  along  with  many  others, 
that  you.  In  your  new  psst  as  our  Sserstary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  be  In  a  position  to 
give    somewhat    diaercot    consideration    of 


SENATE 

Monday,  Majicii  13,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  \2  o'clock  meridian, 
and  wa£  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJD.,  offere<l  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  we  turn  to  mee  for 
refuge  from  the  nolae  and  hurry  of  the 
world  without,  and  from  the  tyraziny  of 
selfish  moods  and  motives  wiUiln. 

May  we  fear  only  to  be  dialoyal  to  the 
best  we  know,  to  betray  those  who  love 
and  trust  us.  and  to  disappoint  Thy  ex- 
pectations concerning  us. 

In  a  divided  world  where  we  see  the 
dreadful  penalties  of  gulfs  of  separation 
between  humans  who  ought  to  stand 
together  for  mutual  advantage,  dedicate 
us  in  this  angxiished  feneration  as  build- 
ers of  bridges  acrxMB  all  the  yawning 
spaces  which  mar  this  sadly  sundered 
earth. 

Help  us  this  new  day  to  meet  its  satis- 
factions with  gratitude,  its  difflctilties 
with  fortitude,  its  duties  with  fidelity. 
Deliver  us  from  petty  irritations  which 
spoil  the  music  of  life  and  which  distort 
our  perspectives.  Bring  us  to  the  ending 
of  the  day  unashamed  and  with  a  quiet 
mind  because  it  is  stayed  on  Thee. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask 
It     Amen. 


ttaa  ooooomle  and  wn^noiB]  Mpects  of  for- 
•Ign  aid  than  was  perhaps  possible  In  your 
formsr  ofDcs  as  oiv  Under  Secretary  of 
Stat*.  Z  miut  confess  to  a  disappointment 
caoaed  by  statements  credited  to  you  m  the 
pteas  tnrt  Ira  ting  that  you  hold  to  the  view 
ttiat  we  can  make  no  rational  reductions  in 
our  foreign  aid  outlays. 

We  are  ail  working  for  the  same  end,  a 
atronger  and  more  secure  Nation,  and  I 
would  appreciate  a  further  expression  of 
your  Tlews  on  this  subject,  toward  the 
'•aching  of  a  fuller  understanding  of  what 
we  can  do  and  must  do  to  strsngthen  our 
own  economy  while  effectively  cooperating 
wltlk  our  allies  In  constructive  programs. 
^Ith  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Joi  L.  Ettns, 
Itembrr  of  Conifress. 


Tax  SccarrAST  or  ths  Tkxasuxt, 

Wathinffton.  March  8. 1961. 
Hon.  Job  L.  Ktins. 
U<m»e  o/  ttej>re*entatives. 
WoMMngion,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  Kvxns:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
tar  of  VMiruary  18.  IMl.  I  am  glad  to  have 
your  thoughts  concerning  ths  relstlonshlp 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  our  balance  of 
paymants. 

His  Prssldent  In  hU  message  to  the  Con- 
i  of  Pebruary  6.  1961.  dealt  with  this 
question  which  concerns  us  aU.  As  there 
tatfleated.  the  sharp  Increase  In  our  balanee- 
of-paya^nta  deficit  in  1968  and  1956  resiUted 
principally  from  lagging  exports  and  rising 
Imports.  Our  deficit  last  year  was  Urgely  the 
result  of  significant  movements  abroad  of 
abort-term  capital. 

Under  our  foreign  aid  programs,  primary 
— apbaaU  Is  now  being  placed  on  the  pro- 
eveDMnt  of  U.8.  goods  and  services.  As  I 
you  understand  the  purchase  of 
goods  from  our  factories  here  at 


THB  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  10.  1981,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
d  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


iaCECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
an>ropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
iOl(a),  Public  Law  414.  82d  Congress, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Ciller, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Fhchan,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Poff, 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, as  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 


home  and  the  shipment  abroad  of  these 
goods  as  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program  to 
countrlss  that  oould  not  havs  purchased 
these  goods  does  not  In  any  way  affect  our 
balance  of  payments  or  the  flow  of  gold. 
With  this  prooedxire,  as  the  President  stated. 
our  economic  aid  prograais  no  longer  have 
a  significantly  adverse  effect  on  our  balance 
of  paymenU.  In  addition,  a  much  broader 
approach  to  International  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments within  the  free  world  Is  being  under- 
taken. Under  this  approach  larger  economic 
aasUtanco  programs  are  being  sought  from 
other  IndustrUllzed  countries  who  are  in  a 
position  to  make  Increased  contributions  on 
behalf  of  the  less  developed  countries.  Buc- 
cees  In  this  effort  should  help  our  balance - 
of-payments  position. 

On  the  military  aid  side,  the  groes  pay- 
ments Impact  on  our  balance-of-payments 
position  has  been  roughly  one  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars,  representing  ezpendltvires  we 
make  abroad  for  military  offshore  proctue- 
ment  and  for  NATO  Infrastructure.  We  are 
expecting  to  obtain  some  reduction  In  this 
figure.  We  are  also  engaged  In  trying  to 
achieve  an  actual  Increase  In  our  Interna- 
tional cash  receipts  by  transferring  a  por- 
tion of  military  equipment  deliveries  to  some 
of  our  allies  from  an  aid  to  a  sales  baei«. 

We  Intend  to  pursue  with  all  vlgfor  our 
efforts  to  expand  our  international  receipts 
and  to  achieve  a  reasonable  equilibrium  In 
our  balance  of  payments,  while  meeting  our 
national  and  International  commitments 
and  whUe  expanding  free  world  exchanges 
of  goods,  services,  and  Investments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DOXTOLAS     DlLLOV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  a  complete 
review  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  "with 
a  view  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
American  expenditures."  requires  a  more 
specific  answer  than  here  given  by  Sec- 
retary Dillon. 


tee  on  Immigration  and  Nationality  Pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
tliat.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3,  Public  Law  8^-380.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Ikard,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Fountain,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs. 
DMTTBt,  of  New  Jersey,  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  Public  Law  85-305,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Tuck,  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Bolling.  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
ScHWENGEL.  of  lowa,  and  Mr.  Goodling, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  members  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
PubUc  Law  301  of  the  78th  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  had  appointed  Mr. 
Zelenko,  of  New  York.  Mr.  DowNnrc,  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Ray,  of  New  York,  and  him- 
self [Mr.  Bonner  J,  as  chairman  of  said 
committee,  to  serve  as  an  ex  c^cio  mem- 
ber, as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Aeadony  in 
1961,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  intnriskms 
of  section  194,  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
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Merchant  Marine  and  Fiaheries  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Georgx  p.  Millkr.  of  Cah- 
fomla.  Mr.  LiNifoif.  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Majlliau).  of  California,  and  him- 
self [Mr.  BoNMnl.  as  chairman  of  said 
committee,  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber, as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  Academy  for 
the  year  1961,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  4884)  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  authorize  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion in  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  Bin.  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4884)  to  amend  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  participation  in  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  pat- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  In  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikij).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIAI^S 

Petitions,    etc..    were    presented,    and 
referred  as  mdicated: 


PROPOSED  TRANSFER  OF  ROME 
AIR  MATERIEL  COMMAND— CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
YORK  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  has  adopted 
a  concurrent  resolution  urging  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  Rome  Air  Materiel  from 
Grlfflss  Atr  Force  Base.  This  Is  an  area 
of  substantial  labor  surplus.    Should  this 


shift  take  plate,  about  7,000  civilian  job.s 
would  be  removed  from  the  area.  It 
would  amount  to  an  economic  and  so- 
cial disaster  for  the  whole  area  It 
would  indeed  be  a  travesty  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  pass  a  depressed  area  bill 
tomorrow  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Department  or"  Defease  aggravated  con- 
ditions in  what  is  today  one  of  the  wor.st 
depressed  areas  in  New  Yoric  Statt- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current re.sohition  be  apprupruitolv  re- 
ferred 

There  t)einK  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and.  under  the 
rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follow.s 

CONCl'RKENT       R  CSOI.lTIc  ..S        I  ( .       M»\I'>KIMI/F 
THK    PXKSmrNT    AND    THr    C<>N<.lir.H.S    i>>     Tlir 

Unpted  Stated  To  Takf  Sr  (  m  .\<-riMN  *?,  Is 

Reqi'Ired    To    Forestam.    tme     rRANsrrR   .  t 

THE    Aim    Matitriei     Command    F^om    c'.ru- 

ri.ss  Are  PoRcr  Ba.se 

Whereas  the  pr'>p<»fl««d  transrer  .f  the  .\ir 
Materiel  Commend  ivn*  kx-ated  :\\.  the  Orif- 
Am  Air  Base  \i\  Oiielda  Coiiii'y  to  a  new  sit»» 
will  cau.xe  a  sevsre  economic  setback  f..r  the 
cities  of  Utica  and  Rome  ami  ihe  i^iirround- 
Ing  territory  already  hard  pre.sned  by  unem- 
ployment problemji,  and 

Whereaa  the  number  of  employee.**  affeofed 
by  such  a  move  on  the  Government  s  part  is 
assesae^d  at  between  6  OOO  and  7  OOo  .tiKh 
employees,  many  of  whom  are  homeownern 
would  b«  obliged  to  leave  their  home  rom- 
munlUeB  and  would  be  rau.sed  Kre.ir  emo- 
tional sufTerlnK  and  large  financial  losses 
Now.  therefore,  ^«  it 

Rexolved  {if  thr  irnafc  roncu- i  That  tlie 
President  and  :he  Connress  of  the  L'nite<l 
States  b«  and  ttiey  are  hereby  memori,»ii/«»(t 
to  take  such  action  as  m.iy  be  neceKsary  to 
reassess  the  cor.tempUted  action  of  moiniK 
the  Air  Materiel  Command  from  the  firir- 
flss  Air  Base  to  forestall  the  creating  of  an- 
other ptjfwlble  distressed  area  in  Otieid.v 
County;  and  be  it  further 

Resolx^fd  (if  tne  ornate  mnru- i  ni.it  <  op- 
les  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  U>  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Senat*.  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  >f  New  York 
By  order  of  the  assembly 

.\nsi.ey  B  'b<.rkowski 

Clrrk 
Concurred  In    without  amendment    by  or- 
der of  the  senatf. 

WiiLiAM  .s    King 

Arttng   Srcrrtat  u 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  re.solution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
identical  with  the  foreKoinK.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   OHUENING 
A  Joint  resolu-.ion  of  the  I,es;isi;itiirp  of  tlie 
State  of  Alaska,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

"HorsE    Joi.NT    UzatnxrinH    4 
J  .,nr  resolution  relating  U)  legislation  con- 
cerning d.jmestic  gold 
Whereas   legislation    h.w   been    introduced 
Into     ihe     V  B      House     of     Represeni.itives 
which  would  direct  the  U  S    Trea-sury  t^j  pay 
•70  per  fine  ounce  for  newly  mined  dome.stic 
gold   and    would    require    that    the   Treasury 
charge  ^70  per  fine  .>unce  on  the  sale    .f  g,,id 
for    domestic,    industrial      professional    and 
artistic  use:    and 

"Whereas  this  let?i.ilation  would  encourage 
and  stimulate   the  domestic  gold  produ^-tion 


indusirv  of    .M;i.sk^i   and   other   mining   areas 
of  the  United  .States,   and 

Whereas  the  legislation  aflecU  only 
domestic  priKluction  and  will  not  disturb  or 
unsettle  the  International  monetary  rela- 
tionships of   the   United   States,    and 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country  dej)end8  In  large  part  on  the  suc- 
c#'*.sful  u'111/.ation  of  our  grent  naturwi  n-- 
.sources.    mid 

•Whereas  the  present  decline  In  U  S  gold 
production  results  from  many  factors.  In- 
cluding the  fixed  gold  price  of  |35  an  ounce, 
and 

Whi-rciLs  tlie  rp\l\al  of  the  Ala-ska  ,uid 
the  national  gold  Industry  could  r>eneflt 
tl\e  entire  country  and  could  ^er^e  .us  .m 
aid  in  halting  the  Ioka  of  national  gold  ro  ■ 
serves     Therefore   b«   it 

WfMoiifd  by  thr  Lrgiilaturr  of  t>tr  StiUr 
of  AlaiKa  in  .irrf>nd  Irgislaturf  f,r,t  try. 
tton  aiirmblrd  That  the  US  Conjfren.s  i.s 
re."»  pert  fully  urged  to  Uke  favorable  .ictlon 
on  H  K  2573  raising  the  price  of  dome.stic 
gold  as  introduced  by  Reprewntallve  R\iimi 
J    Rivr.R.s    iind  \ie  It  further 

Rruihrd  That  copier*  uf  thl.s  resolution 
he  .sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F  Kenned'. 
President  of  thr  United  HUtes  the  Hon,,i- 
able  Lyndon  B  Johnst)H  President  of  the 
setuile.  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn 
Speaker  of  the  Hi>us«  of  Hepresentatives 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  and  In- 
ter.state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees 
of  the  UM  House  of  Representatives,  t<) 
the  Honorable  E  L  Bartlett  and  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Ciruening,  Senators  from  Alaska, 
and  Uie  Honorable  Ralph  J  Rivers,  Reprr- 
-scnuiiue   fr  -m   .Maska 

I'.i.ss<-{|    (IV   thr  hou&e  January  31     lt»61 

Wa»*EN    a     7  ATI  or 

Sprakrr  of  thr  Hofi-r 
.\'  i«-<tt 

E-tTiiER  Reed 
CViie/  Clerk  of  the  House 
Fas,s»><l   »)v  the  senate  February   10,  1961 

"Preiidenf  of  the  Senate. 
Attest 

•  Evelyn  K    Steven.vjn 

Secretary  of  the  Senate" 

A  Join*  rev.lutlon  of  the  Legislature  of 
tiie  State  if  Alaska,  to  the  Committee  on 
In'erlor  and  Insular  AITalrs: 

•  SrNATE  Joint  RxsolTITIOn  25 
"Joint   resolution   relating   to  aupport  for 
the  conveyance  of  a  homeatAad  alte  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  William  E,  B«1U 

Wherea.s  the  Legislature  of  the  Bute  of 
Alaska  h,i.s  this  session  expresaed,  through 
senate  concurrent  resolution  No.  1.  Its  sor- 
row .It  the  death  of  its  late  esteemed  mem- 
ber and  president  of  the  aenate,  William  E. 
B<'It/.,   and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  wish  of  the  legislature 
that  the  work  of  this  outstanding  Alaskan 
on  honie^iteiid  site  not  be  loet  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  wife  and  young  sons;  and 

Where  Its  the  Honorable  Exnkst  Gruen- 
INC,  US  .Senator  from  Alaska,  has  In- 
•rodtioed  a  bill  m  the  Senate  to  convey  the 
homeste.id  site  at  Unalakleet  to  Mrs  Wil- 
liam E    Belt/    and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Alaska  Leg- 
islature consider  this  proposed  conveyance 
a  fitting  and  proj>er  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  late  -Senator  William  E  Belt? 
to  his  SUte  and  the  Nation:   Therefore  be  It 

Krsiilird  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ala'ikti  in  \econd  legtulature,  first  session 
a.nembled  That  the  Congress  Is  respectfully 
urged  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  S. 
liKi.'i  ix.th  in  honor  of  the  late  Senator  Wil- 
liam E  Belt/  and  to  protect  the  future  of 
hi.s  widow  and  young  sons;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolr,d  That  copies  of  thU  resolution 
be   .sent    to    the    Honorable    Clikton    P     An- 


DERHON,  chairman  of  t^  8enat«  Commlttac 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affatn;  tti*  Hon- 
orable Watnb  N.  AspiMALL,  clialnaan  flf  tli« 

House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnawiaii 
AiTairs;  and  the  liemben  at  the  Alaska  d«l«- 

gallon  in  Congress  " 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  VILLAOE  OF 
PX^RT  JOHNSON,  N.Y. 

Mr  KEATINO.  Ml".  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooiuent  ti>  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  re«olutli)n  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  tiie  Village  of  Fort 
Johnson.  N.Y..  urging  that  the  aoeial  se- 
curity earnings  lixnltiition  be  raised  to 
SI  800 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  eamlnffs  limi- 
tation under  social  security  Is  dlacrtmi- 
natory.  arbitrary,  and  unfair  to  older 
workers  who  would  like  to  continue  to 
work  and  who  would  personally  benefit 
from  doing  so.  I  have  Introduced  a  blU 
this  year — S.  12 — which  would  eliminate 
the  earnings  limitation  altogether.  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  is  wrong  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  have  a  policy  which  en- 
courages or  forces  people  to  retire  when 
they  still  could  and  would  like  to  con- 
tinue leading  active  and  vigorous  lives. 

While  ccnaln  changes  In  the  so-called 
eai-nings  wst  were  made  last  year,  these 
changes  do  not  go  far  enough.  Further 
action  is  urgently  needed.  Americans 
live  longer  and  are  healthier  than  ever 
before.  If  they  want  to  continue  work- 
ing and  continue  contributing  to  our 
economy.  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Johnson  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
matter  and  I  urge  caieful  study  of  their 
very  thoughtful  comments  as  contained 
in  the  resolution  referred  to  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Village  or  Foar  Johnson.  N.T., 

March  2.  J  961. 
Senator  K.  B.  Keating. 
Senate  Office  BuUdIng,  Washington,  D.C. 

HoNoaABLK  BDt:  At  tiie  Uarch  2,  1961. 
meeting  of  the  Boiird  of  Trusteaa  of  ttas  Vil- 
lage of  Port  Johnson,  Tf.Y.,  with  about  60 
cltlaens  present  In  the  Otstrict  No.  13  School, 
favorable  action  was  requested  In  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

■Resolved,  That  this  assemblage  of  the 
citizens  and  ofBcers  of  the  VllUgc  of  Fort 
Johnson,  NY.,  do  wish  t<>  convey  our  i4>proval 
of  the  New  York  State  Assembly  Itaaolutlon 
( February  21 )  08 — Eagen — memorialising  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  tvoclal  security  law  to 
Increase  the  permissible  annual  income  of 
recipients  under  age  70  yean  to  th«  sum  of 
11,800,  receive  your  favorable  action." 

Motion  by  Field,  seconded  by  DeOraff,  voice 
vote  of  unanimous  approval. 

(Nome. — This  assemblage  hopes  the  Con- 
gress will  t&ke  a  realistic  view  of  the  above 
as  this  top  Income  was  fair  in  1836  or  1937 
when  the  law  was  initiated — the  cost  of  liv- 
ing was  stlU  somewhat  sane;  If  you  had  a 
Job  and  persons  of  age  65  and  70  were  sUll 
employed  and  could  get  a  Job,  the  top  of 
•  1.300  was  not  too  bad.  Now,  with  the  un- 
restricted price  and  tax  Increaass.  this 
amount  is  so  unrealistic  and  remote  we  be- 
lieve that  the  average  Member  of  the  Oon- 
gress  have  not  given  It  much  study.  The 
question  arises :  Oould  tiie  average  lawmakwr 


live  dsosntly  on  lljaOO  or  $1,800  per  year— 
BSvs  any  trlsd  it?  Cven  If  a  person  of  65  or 
oMar,  with  knowledge  and  skill  that  should 
not  bs  allowed  to  be  wasted,  could  secure  a 
Job.  how  oould  he  afford  to  take  it  with  such 
rsstrletsd?  We  feel  that  the  Congress  owes 
tbs  oiOmr  dtisens  a  cbimce  to  live  decently.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wn.LiAi<   D.    Boicz, 

3fayor. 
Francis  J.  Tobin, 

Clerk. 


ENGI- 


RESOLUnON     OP     KANSAS 
NEERINO   SOCIETY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Engineering  Society  at  its  53d 
annual  meeting  held  in  Great  Bend, 
Kans..  February  23  to  25  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  State  and  Federal 
ledalation  relative  to  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources. 

The  control  of  water  runoff  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  is  of  vital  importance 
to  its  future  growth  and  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Ricord.  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Th«v  being  no  obJecUon.  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
cntlered  to  be  minted  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RasoLtmoir  on  Stats  and  FsonAi.  Lboirla- 
TROir  or  DsvsLOPKCNT  aw  Nation's  Watss 


the  Federal  Government  Is  ex- 
panding large  sums  of  pubUo  money  in  the 
devalopment  of  the  NaUon's  water  resources; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognised  that  both  Federal 
Oovsmmsnt  and  the  States  have  certain 
■ovsmmaotal  duties  and  responslbUitles 
and  that  there  is  need  for  legislation  to 
dsflas  thsm  In  order  that  each  may  effec- 
tlvaly  carry  out  their  respective  duties  and 
respopslbtllttos:  and 

Whereas  there  la  a  need  for  acceleration  of 
rsssarch.  b«slc  data  and  development  pro- 
grams; and 

Wbsreas  the  pc^tilatlon  and  the  economy 
of  tbs  State  of  Kansas  and  of  the  Nation  is 
expanding  and  reqtilrlng  ever  Increatiing 
quantities  of  water  to  meet  the  complex 
needs  of  this  modem  clvUizatlon,  there  is 
nesd  for  more  emphasis  on  water  supply  de- 
velopment for  domestic,  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  and  recreational  fa- 
culties: and 

Whereas  the  water  resources  committee 
of  the  Kansas  Engineering  Society  has 
studied  and  endorsed  the  "Report  to  the 
1961  Kansas  Legislature  Concerning  StAte 
Water  Follcy  and  Program  Needs"  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Board:  New.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Kansas  Engineering 
Society  urge  enactment  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  effectuate  the  following 
principles  and  policies; 

1.  Through  the  provision  of  additional 
funds  between  now  and  fiscal  year  1964  to 
bring  primary  State  water  activities  up  to 
a  level  of  program  operations  commensurate 
with  current  assigned  responsibilitiee; 

a.  Through  active  support  for  creation  of 
a  Federal  evapotranspiratlon  research  cen- 
ter in  Kansas  and  provision  of  sufficient 
funds  to  permit  the  Kansas  AgricultiutU 
Sxpsrlinent  Station  to  prepare  a  summary 
report  on   the  evapotranspiratlon   problem: 

3.  Through  establishment  of  a  policy  of 
State  assumpUon  of  financial  responsibility 
for  the  Initial  costa  of  obtaining  needed  con- 
servatloo  storage  in  the  major  reservoir  pro- 
gram and  the  watershed  program; 


4.  Through  the  establishment  of  a  policy 
of  State  hnanclal  assistance  to  watershed 
districts  and  other  local  units  of  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  flood  control  projecu. 
either  singly  or  In  cooperation  with  other 
goverrmiental  units  or  agencies,  whenever 
the  projects  will  benefit  lands  outside  the 
territory  of  the  local  unit  and  whenever  the 
projects  in  question  are  determined  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  a  State  water  resource  devel- 
opment plan. 

5.  Through  a  legislative  council  study  on 
means  of  Implementing  the  new  policies  rec- 
ommended in  item*  3  and  4;  and 

6.  Through  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
signed to  satisfy  the  Chief  of  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  U.S  Congress  relative  to  de- 
sired Kansas  legislative  assurance  of  recog- 
nition of  the  non -Federal  obligations 
involved  in  providing  water  supply  in  the 
Milford  Reservoir,  and  to  provide  similar  as- 
surances relative  to  the  four  other  reser- 
voirs for  which  similar  request  for  water 
supply  storage  have  been  made;  and  be  it 
further : 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources,  to  the  Kan- 
sas congressional  representatives,  and  to  the 
water  resources  committee  of  the  Kansas 
State  Legislature. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLAKLEY: 
S.  1310.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rata  of  special 
pension  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  1811.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $1,800  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
their  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Blaklet  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota : 
8.  1312.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Col.  Francis 
J.  McQuillen;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,   Mr.   BrxoiCK,   Mr.  Mitndt. 
Mr.  EuifPHSET.  Mr.  McCabtht.  and 
Mr.  Magnitson  ) : 
S.  1313.  A  bill   to  elimlnata  the  category 
of   the   "wheat  unlit  for  himian  consump- 
tion" for  the  purposes  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural   Adjustment  Act  of   1933,   and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

•8. 1314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed 
Act,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  screenings 
of  seed;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  1316.  A  bill  to  develop  a  plan  for  a 
systam  of  highways  to  be  known  as  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  National  Tourway  which 
shall  extend  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  along 
the  general  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston)  : 
8.J,  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20,  1961,  as  PoUce 
Week  and  designating  May  16,  1961.  as 
Peace  Officers  Memorial  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXCLUSION  OP  CUBAN  REPRESEINT- 
ATIVES         PROM         MEMBERSHIP 
ON     INTER-AMERICAN      DEFENSE 
BOARD 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  18)  favor- 
ing action  to  exclude  Cuban  Govemmont 
representatives  from  membership  on  the 
Inter-Americsin  Defense  Board,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  In  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Brukjes.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

INCREASED  RATE  OP  SPECIAL  PEN- 
SION PAYABLE  TO  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS AWARDED  THE  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR 

Mr.  BLAKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  from  $10  to  $100  monthly  the 
pension  payable  to  holders  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  and  permit 
the  payment  at  any  age. 

The  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Is 
the  highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred 
upon  a  member  of  our  armed  services. 
This  medal  is  won  only  by  a  deed  of  per- 
sonal bravery  or  self -sacrifice,  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Less  than  3.500  Congressional  Mrdals 
of  Honor  have  been  awarded  since  it  was 
inaugurated  in  1861.  In  all  of  World 
War  n  only  292  medals  were  awarded. 

The  holders  of  this  coveted  award  de- 
serve more  than  the  present  $10  addi- 
tional a  month,  after  reaching  the  age 
of  65. 

These  American  freedom  fighters  de- 
serve more  than  a  mere  token  of  esteem. 

For  this  reason,  I  propose  a  continuous 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  that  the 
holder,  or  his  widow,  can  see  and  benefit 
from  every  month. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tho  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  biU  (S.  1310)  to  amend  title  38 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate 
of  special  pension  payable  to  certain 
persons  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr,  Blaklxy,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  fUcoRo.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatU^ei  of  the  United  States  o' 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub 
section  (b)  of  section  5«0  of  title  38.  Unlf.etl 
States  Code.  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking,' 
out  ".  who  haa  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years":  and  (2)  by  strUtlng  out  ".  and 
who  was  honorably  discharged  from  service 
by  muster  out.   resignation  or  otherv.lse". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  562  of 
title  38.  United  States  Ckxle.  Is  amended  by 
8'.nkln«?  out  '$10  *  and  in«ertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "$100". 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  ilt«r  the  date  of  lt«  enactment. 


INCREASED  AMOUNT  PERSONS  ARE 
PERMITTED  TO  EARN  WITHOUT 
SUFPERINO  DEDUCTIONS  FROM 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  BLAKLEY  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  increase  tiie  annual  amount  individ- 
uals are  permitted  to  earn  without  .suf- 
ferin-j  deductions  from  their  s'Kial  .se- 
curity boneflt.s  to  $1  800 

Presently,  an  individual  can  t-ai  n  imly 
$1,200  a  year  before  he  begins  to  .suffiT 
a  lass  m  his  social  stxrurity  tx^nefits 

The  retirement  restriction  prevent.s 
older  people  from  v.orkin,:  as  much  a.s 
they  would  like.  It  keeps  them  from 
contnbutinR  what  they  can  and  what 
they  want  to  contribute  to  production 
and  to  a  stronger  economy.  Moreover. 
It  prevents  them  from  bettcrinn  their 
own  situations  and  leadm:;  niorf  satis- 
fying and  rewardm*;  lives. 

Most  people  who  pi^t  social  .v^cunty 
benefits  do  not  have  lar.^e  savings  or 
receive  large  amounts  from  mveslmt  nts 
Savings  are  soon  used  to  meet  medical 
expenses,  to  educate  their  children,  or 
for  otlier  pressing  immediate  ne«-'ds. 

On  January  1.  1960.  there  were  about 
14  million  people,  aged  65.  who  were 
receiving  no  Ix'neflus  because  th.ey 
earned  more  than  SI, 200  a  yrar. 

Because  of  liie  lu«ih  co6t  of  luiHk' 
and  the  continually  risins;  costs,  it  i.-. 
almo.st  impos.s!b'.e  for  an  individual  to 
be  able  to  live  on  the  beneflts  he  r'- 
ceives  from  .social  .security,  with  the  limi- 
tation on  eaminsrs  at  its  present  rat*' 

For  these  rea.son.s.  Mr.  President.  T 
feel  it  is  necessary  that  legislation  be 
passxi  to  ea.se  the  earmngs  te^t 
requirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
cext  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

The  bill  iS.  13111  to  amond  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to 
$1,800  the  annual  amount  individuals 
are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffermg 
deductions  from  their  social  security 
benefits,  introduced  by  Mr.  Blakley.  v^as 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  It  i-'uictrd  by  the  Sfn^tf  and  Hou.ic  of 
Rrpre.ientatiies  of  the  Vnit.d  States  of 
Ammca  in  Congtfis  asiemblrd  Th  it  (ai  (  1  ) 
parai?raphs  (1).  (3).  snd  i4WB>  of  subner- 
f.nn  (fi  of  section  203  of  the  .S<x-l«l  .s^ru- 
rlty  Act  are  each  amended  by  Btrikln^j  on 
••»100"'  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
scrtliin  In  lieu  thereof  •■$150". 

I  2)  The  first  sentence  of  par,ij?r,iph  Oi  (  f 
su-h  subsection  (f(  Is  amended  by  .s'rlklni? 
out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  $300  of  s\icli 
excess  for  all  of  such  exce^  if  it  Is  less  than 
$300).  an  amount  eqiuil  to  one-half  thereof 
shall  not  be  Included" 

(bi  Para«:raph  (  1  i  ( .\  i  of  subsertlon  (hi 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  umended  by 
Btrllclnfi;  out  ■•»100-  and  Inserting  In  liru 
thereof  '$150". 

Skc  2  The  amendments  made  by  the  flr-t 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual,  with  respect  to  tax- 
able  years   of   such    Individual   ending    after 


EXCLUSION  OF  CUBAN  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES FROM  MEMBER- 
SHIP ON  INTER-.^MERICAN  DE- 
FFJ^SE   BOARD 

Mr  BKIIXIES  Mr  Pre.sidfnt.  I  am 
i><-rson.illy  Krateful.  and  I  bt-lu'vc  all 
Americans  owe  a  debt  of  Kratitude  to 
the  nine  womf^n  who,  on  March  9  m 
Wa.shin}.'ton,  d»>moastrated  asaiast  hav- 
ing' a  Cub.m  romrnunist  sitting  on  Ih.e 
Intrr-Ainencan  Defense  Board. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  my  coileaKue. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SmathkrsI,  fo!  having  raised  tins  iij»ue 
la.^t  Fiiday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

What  could  be  more  utterly  absurd 
tli.m  to  havf  a  known  enemy  tak»'  part  in 
our  defense  pUnmnR''  The  courageous 
women  drew  attention  to  this  suicidal 
paradox  and  the  US.  Government 
sliould  take  immediate  action  to  alter  it. 

A  resoluuon  now  pending  before  the 
Inter-Amencan  Defense  Board  awaiting 
action  by  member  nations,  calls  for  the 
removal  of  the  Cuban  delegate.  I  hope 
Congress  will  go  on  record  in  support  of 
this  prop<).sal.  urging  the  administration 
to  back  It  to  the  hilt  with  all  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  American  people  and 
thPlr  Ciovern^ient 

I  now  offer  a  concurrent  rest)lutlon  to 
this  effect 

Tho  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
prnprlately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <S  Con. 
Res.  18)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Forei^^n  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas     ttie    Oovernment    of    Cuba    has 

est.ib;i.><hed  cKwe  diplomatic,  economic,  und 
n::;r.Ary  ties  with  the  several  Communist 
d  nUn.ifd  povrrnments  dedicated  to  the 
"verthrnw  by  violence  c  f  all  nations  |fov- 
cr:,e<l  by  the  republtcsn  or  democratic 
proceaeee.  and 

Whereas  such  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
mUit.iry  ties  do  in  fiut  constitute  a  thrent  M 
'he  free  na'ions  of  Uie  Western  Hemisphere- 
,o.d 

WhtreiLH  the  Inter- American  Defe.nse 
H  .arU  U  a  miiitAry  planning  body  conip  "eel 
"f  army,  n.'ivy.  and  air  officers  of  the  .\in"r; - 
can  Republics,  who  study  and  recommend 
rne.isurrs  for  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  patently  absurd  to  allow  an 
e:;emy  t<i  sit  In  on  our  councils  of  defense 
N  '•*•.  therefore    be  It 

Rr^«hrd,  by  the  Senate  {the  Hou^e  of  Rrp. 
rrsc'itatitcs  concurrtng) ,  That  the  President 
Is  refjuested  to  t:Ute  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  Initiation  of 
actlt>n  for  the  exclusion  of  representatives 
C'f  the  present  Oovernment  of  Cuba  from 
membership  on  the  Inter-Amertcan  Defense 
Board,  or  U>  supp<-irt  any  such  action  here- 
tof  ,re  or  hc-eafter  Initiated  by  ai;y  other 
nation   or   it.i   representatives 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.   1961  — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  1'  to  establi-sh  an  effec- 
tive proRram  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  In  certain 
economically  distressed  areas,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 
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REHABILITATION  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  FISHERY  RE80URCBB— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  last.  March  7,  I  introduced,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bball, 
Butler.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  DooD, 
K.NCLE.  Ervin,  Hollaho,  Jackson.  Javzts. 
Johnston.  Jordan,  Keating,  Kuchel, 
Long  of  Hawaii.  Lonq  of  Louisiana,  Mac- 

Nl'SON.   MORSC.   MUSKIE,  NETTBERGKI,  PaS- 

TORE.  Pell,  and  Wn.LXAMs  of  New  Jersey, 
a  bill,  S.  1230,  to  provide  addltiooal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  rehabili- 
tation and  development  of  the  country's 
depleted  fishery  resources.  This  spon- 
sorship Indicates  the  breadth  of  support 
for  this  viUl  measure.  All  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  and  Gulf  Coast  States  are  rep- 


resented. This  is  a  national  progi-am 
to  meet  an  urgent  national  need. 

At  my  request,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries,  of  the  Departmoit  of 
the  Interior,  has  prepared  a  table  show- 
ing how  the  funds  would  be  distributed 
under  this  bill.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  reasons  I  gave  in 
my  remarks  last  week  why  the  early 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant for  the  fisheries  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  steady  inroads  being 


made  into  our  fishery  resources  by  the 
Japanese  and  the  Russians  will  readily 
understand  that  the  United  States  has 
been  standing  still  in  the  develc^ment 
of  its  own  fishery  resources.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  might  even 
be  said  that,  compared  to  what  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Russia  and  Japan  have 
been  doing,  the  United  States  is  steadily 
losing  ground.  If  we  are  to  stop  this 
regression,  we  must  move  promptly  to 
rehabilitate  and  develop  our  fishenes  re- 
sources. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  be 
added  to  the  list  of  sponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LBQISLA- 
TION— ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 
OP  BILLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Engle,  Keating,  and  Scorr  be  included 
as  cosponaors  of  S.  1263,  8.  1254. 
S  1255,  S  1256,  S.  1257.  8.  1258.  and 
S.  1259,  the  civil  rights  bUls  I  Intro- 
duced on  Wednesday.  March  8. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSFER  OF  OIL  SHALE  EXPERI- 
MENTAL FACILrnES  AT  RIFLE, 
COLO.— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  9,  1961,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bnnrm  was  added  as  an  addi- 
ttonal  cosponsor  of  the  blU  (S.  1277)  to 
amend  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  poasession  of  the  naval  oil  shale 
reserves,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Allott  on  March  9,  1961. 


TREATY  WITH  CANADA  ON  AVOID- 
ANCE OF  DOUBLE  TAXATION- 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  Executive  G.  87th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  tiie  Convention  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double 
Taxation  and  the  Pretention  of  Fiscal 
Evasion  With  Respect  to  Taxes  on  the 
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Estates  of  Deceased  Persozu.  and  that 
the  treaty,  together  with  the  President's 
message  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  F\>relgn  Relattona,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Recori). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows; 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Conven- 
tion Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  for  the  Avoidance 
of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Preven- 
tion of  Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Per- 
sons, signed  at  Washington  on  Febru- 
ary 17. 1961. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  convention  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

JOHK  P.  KeNWKDY. 

Th«  Whtti  Hottsb.  March  13,  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  4510)  to 
provide  a  special  program  for  feed  grains 
for  1961;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
CooLEY.  Mr.  PoAGK.  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  HoEVEN.  and  Mr.  Qtjii  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RAN1X>LPH: 

Documents  relating  to  the  celebration  '  f 
the  125th  anniversary  of  Wheeling.  W   Va 


THE  GREATEST  BENEFIT— PRI- 
VATE OR  PUBLIC  POWER  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
guest  editorial  and  an  editorial  respon.^e 
whuch  appeared  in  Mel  Ruder  s  Hungry 
Horse  News,  at  Colimibia  Falls,  Mont., 
again  highlighted  the  controversy  over 
whether  a  private  or  a  public  hydroelec- 
tric power  development  bring.s  the 
greatest  benefit  to  a  local  economy. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  room 
for  both.  There  are  a  number  of  places 
where  private  development  is  simply  not 
enough.  I  believe  in  maximum  devel- 
opment. Large  Federal  projects  provide 
multipurpose  benefits,  whereas  the  out- 
look of  private  enterprise  Is  more  limited. 

These  editorials  point  out  the  in- 
creased amount  of  local  taxes  provided 


by  private  utilities.  This  is  true,  but 
there  are  many  benefits  which  come  as 
a  result  of  the  construction  of  a  project 
such  as  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  The  local 
authorities  do  not  receive  taxes  on  the 
Federal  property:  but  projects  of  thl.s 
sort  do  attract  large  industries  such  a.s 
the  Anaconda  aluminum  plant,  which 
now  accounts  for  more  than  20  percent 
of  Flathead  County's  total  assessed  valu- 
ation. Tliese  large  Federal  projtH;ts  pro- 
vide large  volumes  of  hydroelectric 
power  which  attract  new  industries  aiul 
development.  The  private  utility  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  meet  customer  needs 
The  Kerr  Dam.  the  Cabinet  Gorpe  Dam. 
and  the  Noxon  Rapids  Dam  have  not 
attracted  any  new  industry;  in  fact, 
these  projects  would  not  have  been  fea- 
sible if  it  had  not  been  for  the  largo 
reservoir  created  by  Hungry  Horse  Dam 
Tlie  projects  owned  by  the  Washinkjton 
Water  Power  Co.  at  Noxon  and  at  Cabi- 
net Gorge,  in  western  Montana,  con- 
tribute very  little  beyond  local  ta-xe.*^. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  power  gener- 
ated at  those  plants  is  exported  out  of 
Montana,  not  utilized  within  the  State. 
The  greatest  benefit  for  Montana  can 
come  only  from  power  generated  in  Mon- 
tana, for  use  In  Montana. 

The  private  utilities  have  .sound  busi- 
ness reasons  for  what  Uiey  do;  but  it  is 
also  a  recognized  fact  that  Ftnleral 
multipurpose  power  projects  have  done 
much  for  the  development  of  the 
State,  and  they  can  do  more  under  an 
enlightened    natural-resource    program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  two  edi- 
torials which  appeared  in  the  February 
24  Lssue  of  the  Hunu'ry  Hor.se  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(FYom  the  Hungry  H  irse  Nevis    Feb   24    1 J61  I 
More   Powrg   to   Tiism 

Thompson  FaJla  and  Pol.s. -n  are  1:1  a 
squabble  about  hyclr<.>el«<-tr;c  power  luiU  *e 
wish  there  were  more  towns  in  Mofi-.ina  to 
Join  In  the  flght 

Who  haa  the  bluKe'it  hvdr.jflectrlc  output 
in  the  State''  This  l.s  the  que.stlon  uhlch  Is 
Irking  Thompson  Palls  becau.se  Pulson  letter- 
heads malie  that  cldlm  for  Kerr  Dam  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co 

Thompson  Falls  says  that  the  Poison  claim 
Is  outdated  and  Is  iin  a.Tr  :.-  berau.se  the 
W.vshmtitou  Water  P  jwer  (.'  s  N  x  ii  R.ipid.i 
Dim  Is  now  the  Inri^^^t 

B:>'.h  of  these  dams  are  owned  by  pruate 
industry  atid  they  pay  taxes  not  only  to  the 
county  governments  and  the  r.rhoul  districts 
lu  which  they  are  located,  but  they  pay  in- 
come and  corporation  taxes  to  the  btate  and 
Federal  Cfvernment  and  a  speri.ii  electrical 
llcen.se  tax  on  grow  income  to  ihe  general 
fund  of  the  State  of  Moutan.i 

We  wl.'h  th-vt  Hr'.enn  and  Clreat  Falls  and 
Columbia  Falls  and  Ennls,  and  other  places 
In  Montana  could  get  Into  the  scjuabble.  for 
each  has  hvdr')electrlc  p<'Wer  plants. 

We  might  add  another  f.voet  to  the  quarrel, 
also 

What  would  happen  'o  the  Montana  State 
general  fund  and  the  couiity  and  srhool 
treasuries  in  a  number  of  M.  utana  cum- 
munltles  If  they  had  prl-. ately  owned,  tax 
paying,  publicly  regulated  p<'Wprpl:ints  In- 
stead of  the  tax-free  plants  they  u.-iw  have' 

Glasgow  la  struggling  to  accommod.ite  Us 
economy  to  the  up«urge  of  [xjpulatlon  con- 
nected  with   the  air  buse,  and  moat  of   the 


people  who  came  to  the  country  own  nothing 
and  pay  no  taxes 

How  much  better  off  the  county  would  be 
If  It  could  collect  taxes  on  a  privately  owned 
powerplant  at  the  Fort  Peck  Dam.  inblead 
of  depending  on  Oovernment  handouts  based 
on  the  Impacted  area  theory 

Lewis  and  Clark  County  might  be  able  to 
reduce  Its  prop«"rty  tax  rate  If  It  could  ctiUect 
on   llie  new  Canyon   Ferry  plant 

The  same  Is  true  of  Flathead  County,  home 
of  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  where  there  la  con- 
siderable economic  distreso  due  to  dt-pressljn 
In  the  lumber  Industry 

Canyt^m  Ferry.  Huf.gry  Hor.se,  and  Furt 
Peck  could  add  considerably  to  the  State's 
general  fund  :f  they  paid  corfxirailon  license 
tax  and  electric  energy  production  tax 

Thompson  Falls  and  Poison  are  to  be  con- 
giHtulttied  on  their  powerplanla  We  wi»h 
there  were  more  like  tiiem. 


(From  the  Hunury  Hor.«.e  News  Fi-b  j  i  li^ei] 
Joining  the  Batti  t 

T).e  Helena  Indejiendent-Flecord  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  stated  Thom|)soii  Falls  and 
Poison  are  lu  a  squabble  :tb<iut  hydroelectric 
p<.»wer  and  we  *  ..sh  there  were  more  towns  in 
Montana  to  joui  in  tlie  hglit    " 

Tlie  Hungry  Horse  .News  is  reprln'.lng  the 
Helena  edltoruU  lab.  vej  and  Joining  the 
b.ittle 

Our  first  point  is  that  a  federally  built 
dam.  Hungry  Horse,  h.is  made  a  larger  mark 
In  resultant  increase  of  lax  base,  and  year- 
around  Jube  for  M  iiiUana  ciU/.et\»  than  has 
either  Mi.nt.ina  Power  Co  s  Kerr  Dam  or 
the  Washington  W.iier  Power  Co  ,  NiXon  Rap- 
Ids  project 

Hungry  Horae  Dam  brought  the  Anaconda 
.Aluminum  Co.  plant  to  the  Flathead  where 
518  men  are  employed  with  a  $3,500,000  aji- 
nual  payroll  in  this  valley  ITie  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Co  tax  bill  for  1960  was  a  heavy 
•683.12881  VaJuaUon  of  the  Anaconda 
Aluminum  Co  property  in  Flathead  County 
is  on  tax  rolls  for  $20  U&0JJ25  approximately 
tne  s.ame  as  the  i.gure  for  the  entire  city 
"f  Kallsj>pll. 

The  aluminum  plant  brought  by  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  acrcnint*  f'>r  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  Flathead's  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  •90.306,099 

Wed  like  U)  see  the  figures  again  aa  to  the 
t.n  b<M»t  to  Lake  County  br'night  by  Kerr 
Dam.  and  the  gun  to  .Sanders  County  a«  a 
result  of  .Noxon  P..ipids.  They  are  subs'an- 
tiHl,  but  Hungry  Horse  haa  done  better  in 
bringing  uix  p;.yl:;g  Industry  and  Jobs 

P  -ls«in  makes  c  nsldcrable  point  of  teliing 
about  their  dam  being  twice  as  high  as  Ni- 
HRira  Hunpry  H-  rse  Is  more  than  three  times 
as  high. 

Furthermore  it  is  the  water  sUjred  behind 
Hungry  H  r.se  that  made  It  pniesible  for  Kerr 
D:im  U)  ,idd  g»-ner.itors  and  the  construction 
of  Noxon  Rapids  The  total  storage  c;i- 
pacity  of  Noxon  reservoir,  when  full,  is 
equualent  to  the  discliarge  of  Hungry  Hor^e 
Dam  m  1  week  In  the  spring  We  haven  t 
heard  that  Washington  Water  Power  or  Mon- 
t..ina  p.iwer  Co  are  paving  for  Hungry  Horae 
s'ored   water   that    turns   their   turblriea 

Perhaps  the  Helena  newspaper  is  famlU.ir 
with  C.wiyon  Ferry  bt'lng  bulit  as  a  Feder,.l 
project  and  then  being  turned  o%-er  to  the 
Montana  Power  Co  .  system  with  some  r--- 
semblance  to  a  gift. 

Were  we  the  newspaper  in  Hfloi;a  we  w  luld 
lock  further  into  the  situation  of  th.it  d.i.m 
on  the  Missouri  River  that  apparently  has 
helped  M  intan.\  Power  Co  b'lt  tut  Lewis  .ind 
Clark  County  Tlils  Is  a  captive  dam  that  to 
get  Its  power  to  customers  must  use  Montana 
Power  Co.  lines.  We  aren't  blaming  Mon- 
t.-\na  Power  Co  ,  a  shrewd,  active  business 
concern. 

In  Montana  these  days  we  hear  much 
about  Fort  Peck  not  bringing  Industry  and 
exporting    jK.wer    from    the    SUte.     At    the 
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same  time  there's  praise  for  Noxon  Rapids 
and  Cabinet  Gorge  Dams  that  us*  Montana 
water  to  develop  power,  virtually  all  nportad. 
We  wish  the  concern  of  the  leglalatur*  In 
Helena  over  exporting  Montana  reaouroaa 
d.>wnstreazn  would  include  private  aa  well  aa 
public  power  dajns.  Purthermore.  we  are 
p.-  'Ud  of  what  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  a  Federal 
project,  has  done  for  Montana. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  PINE 
RECORD 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  In 
Its  March  1961  issue,  under  the  head- 
ing "The  Country  Is  Ready."  the  Pro- 
gressive, an  excellent  magazine  published 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  founded  52  years 
atio  by  Senator  Robert  M.  La  FoUette, 
Sr ,  h.as  pubhshed  an  admirable  edi- 
torial estimate  of  President  Kennedy's 
first  weeks  in  office.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx    Countst    Is    Readt 

In  this  space,  la^t  month,  we  attempted 
a  tentative  assessment  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  It  turned 
out  to  be  much  more  of  an  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  editorial  than  we 
had  Intended  Our  enthusiasm  was  greater 
UuLU  that.  And  it  has  grown.  We  ^aow  how 
I  F.  St<jne,  the  crusading  Washington  com- 
mentator, must  have  felt  when  he  wrote 
m  his  Weekly  that  hU  enthusiasm  was  a  bit 
embarrassing,  that  It  was  much  like  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  t)elng  caught  giving  three 
lusty  cheers.  For  our  part,  we  Intend  to 
maintain  a  critical  vlgUance.  but  there  to 
nu  doubt  that  our  chronic  crankiness  of  the 
past  decade  is  melting  rapidly  In  the  glow 
of  the  Qne  words  and  good  deeds  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  associates. 

We  Uke  the  style  and  poise  and  freshness 
with  which  the  new  President  approaches 
Congress  and  the  country.  We  admire  the 
sharpness  of  his  mind,  the  range  of  his  Inter- 
ests, the  clarity  of  his  speech,  and.  n>ost  of 
all,  Ills  awareness  of  the  Nation's  needs  and 
his  conunltmcnt  to  affirmative  action.  And 
we  are  pleased,  too,  to  see  tlie  English  lan- 
guage restored  to  official  use. 

We  were  especially  Impressed  by  the 
swifiness  and  doclslveneas  with  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  moved  to  proclaim  civilian 
supremacy  in  the  formulation  of  American 
foreign  policy.  That  was  the  clear-cut  pur- 
pose of  the  White  House  decision  to  crack 
down  on  the  warlike  utterances  planned  by 
Adm.  Arlelgh  E.  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Tlie  admiral  proposed  to  deliver  an 
address  In  which  he  would  personally  take 
a  .stand  for  severing  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Russians,  as  h*  has  so  many  times 
t>efore.  His  theme  wss  reported  to  be  the 
total  futility  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets. 

The  White  House  flrmly  put  a  stop  to  this 
dangerous  nonsense,  serving  notice  that  the 
i;nited  States  has  a  unified  foreign  policy 
and  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  confusion  of 
counsel  that  prevailed  for  so  long  under  Mr. 
Kennedys  predecessor.  Ctirlously.  In  acting 
as  It  did.  the  Kennedy  Administration 
showed  that  It  was  mindful  of  the  warning 
utt4T.(l  by  former  President  Elsenhower  In 
what  was  certainly  one  of  his  finest  hours, 
his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  rose  abore  partisan  Issues  and 
personal  considerations,  to  speak  up.  ••  a 
lifelong  military  man,  against  the  perils  of 
permitting  tlie  military  to  dominate  the 
civil  power  of  the  country. 
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Two  Republican  bitter-enders.  Senators 
Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Barry 
Qoldwater,  of  Arizona,  raised  feeble  protests 
against  President  Kennedy's  "gag  rule,"  but 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  rejoiced  In 
the  President's  resolute  Insistence  that  the 
military  brass  must  not  be  permitted, 
through  oratorical  broadsides  agalnet  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  negotiating,  to  im- 
peril the  President's  pursuit  of  peace. 

As  he  went  about  the  task  of  completing 
his  offldal  family.  President  Kennedy  made 
appointment  after  appointment  that  stirred 
new  hope  In  the  hearts  of  American  pro- 
freartTes.  Such  an  appointment,  for  cxam- 
Pi«.  was  that  of  Edward  R.  Murrow  to  serve 
••  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Administration.  Murrow,  a  distinguished 
newscaster  and  analyst  who  won  his  liberal 
spurs  in  a  courageous  struggle  against 
McCarthyism,  gave  up  a  post  that  paid  more 
than  $300,000  a  year  to  serve  his  country  at 
leas  than  one-tenth  that  amount.  His  open- 
ing statement — "Whatever  Is  done  will  have 
to  stand  on  a  rvigged  basis  of  truth" — carried 
the  authentic  Murrow  ring. 

The  team  that  Mr.  Kennedy  put  together 
in  the  critical  field  of  foreign  economic  aid 
Is  superb.  George  Ball,  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Is  a  seasoned  In- 
ternational lawyer  and  close  friend  of  Adlal 
Stevenson.  Henry  LabouLsse,  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  career  civil  servants 
of  our  time.  Prank  Coffin,  chosen  to  head 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  was  one  of  the 
rising  stars  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  he  left  that  body  to  wage  a  hopeless 
fight  for  Governor  of  Maine. 

Other  appointments  that  struck  our  fancy 
were  those  of  Prank  McCuUough,  long  time 
able  assistant  to  Senator  Pattl  H.  Doucu^.  to 
sene  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board;  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr., 
Harvard  historian,  to  a  special  post  in  the 
White  House:  Norman  Ciapp.  once  secretary 
to  the  late  Robert  M.  La  Pollette.  Jr..  to  head 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration; 
Prof.  WUllam  L.  Cary  of  the  Colimibia 
University  Law  School,  to  head  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  and  Joseph  C. 
Swidler.  whose  long  experience  as  General 
Counsel  of  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Authority 
makes  him  eminently  qualified  to  head  the 
scandal -ridden  Pederal  Power  Commission. 

In  the  significant  area  of  ambassadorial 
appointments  the  President  seems  to  have 
choeen  wisely,  for  the  most  port,  although 
there  are  several  selections  of  doubtful  wis- 
dom. Gone  seems  to  be  the  old  practice  of 
appointing  campaign  contributors  with  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  accredited  and  no  real  competence 
In  the  fields  of  diplomacy  and  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  best  selections  In  this  field, 
In  our  Judgment,  were  those  of  George  Ken- 
nan,  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia:  David 
Bruce,  Ambassador  to  London;  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  to  remain  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  Livingston  T.  Merchant,  Am- 
bassador to  Canada;  Edwin  Relschauer,  Har- 
vard's Par  Eastern  expert,  Ambassador  to 
Japan;  Ellsworth  Bunker,  now  Ambassador 
in  India,  to  serve  In  Brazil;  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth.  the  gifted  Harvard  economist,  Am- 
bassador to  India;  and  Charles  F.  Bohien, 
onoe  our  brilliant  Amb;issador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  act  as  principal  adviser  on  Soviet 
affairs  in  the  State  Department. 

All  In  all.  President  Kennedy  has  shown 
an  extraordlnsiry  capacity  to  attract  some  of 
the  Nation's  ablest  men  to  government  posts 
by  somehow  making  a  career  of  public  serv- 
ice exciting  and  alluring  to  men  who  had 
far  greater  security  and  earned  much  more 
money  in  the  po&itlons  they  art  leaving 
behind. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  t>een  endlessly 
active  on  the  legislative  front  as  well.  He 
has  fired  message  after  message  at  Congress 
proposing  action  on  a  wide  variety  of  fronts. 


But  before  launching  his  barrage  he  acted 
to  secure  his  left  flank  by  employing  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency  to  persuade  a 
reluctant  House  erf  Representatives  to  en- 
large the  membership  of  its  Rules  Commit- 
tee so  that  the  committee  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exercise  a  strangling  control  over 
liberal  legislation. 

The  President's  state  of  the  Union  address 
to  Congress  was  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
lullabies  presented  by  his  predecessor. 
"We  take  office,"  he  said,  "In  the  wake 
of  7  months  of  recession,  3 ',2  years  of 
slack.  7  years  of  diminished  economic 
growth,  and  9  years  of  falling  farm  prices." 
Mr.  Kennedy  not  only  called  a  recession  a 
recession,  but  enumerated  its  profoundly 
disturbing  manifestations:  growing,  and  in 
many  cases  chronic,  unemployment;  an  in- 
creasing tide  of  bankruptclas:  a  declining 
growth  rate,  already  one  of  the  lowest 
among  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
world,  falling  business  profits  and  Invest- 
ment; declining  construction — and  despite 
all  this,  rising  prtces. 

It  seemed  to  us.  and  we  were  by  no  means 
alone  In  this,  that  the  Chief  Executive's 
prognosis  was  stronger  than  his  prescrip- 
tion. In  fact,  there  was  an  audible  sigh 
of  relief  in  conservative  circles  that  the 
President  has  been  so  cautious  In  propos- 
ing action  to  meet  the  urgent  challenge  he 
presented  so  boldly.  Thus,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  pleased  that  the  economic  pro- 
posals were  "rather  modest."  The  New 
York  Times  liked  the  "caution  approach." 
And  Representative  Chasles  A.  Haulxck. 
;irch-Tory  leader  of  Republican  forces  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  seemed  al- 
mo.st  to  express  political  disappointment  at 
the  softness  of  the  Kennedy  approach  when 
he  said:  "We  find  no  great  quarrel  with 
them  [the  President's  antirecession  pro- 
posals) but  we  do  not  find  tkhem  earth 
shaking." 

This  curious  nots  seems  to  run  through 
most  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  speeches  since  he  be- 
came President — a  bold  statement  of  the 
problems  followed  by  a  somewhat  less  forth- 
right approach  to  the  solution.  We  doubt 
this  Is  evidence  of  weakness  or  vacillation, 
but  rather  of  a  shrewd,  perhaps  too  shrewd. 
political  strategy  to  gain  Immediately  mini- 
mal ground  from  those  who  are  relieved  to 
find  they  are  not  called  upon  to  surrender 
altogether.  Roscoe  Drummond  phrased  this 
point  weU  when  he  wrote  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  that  the  President  fully  be- 
lieves that  much  more  needs  to  be  asked  of 
Congress  and  the  country  but  feels  he  does 
not  yet  possess  the  political  prestige  and  the 
national  Influence  to  ask  for  more  at  this 
time. 

If  President  Kennedy  did  not  detail  a 
wide-ranging  blueprint  for  action  and  spell 
out  the  sacrifices  that  such  a  p«-ogram  will 
demand  from  the  affluent  of  our  society,  he 
succeeded  in  striking  a  refreshing  note  of 
realism  in  contrast  to  the  8  years  of  com- 
placency and  paternal  reassurances  that 
went  before.  His  solemn  pledge  to  do  every- 
thing that  needs  to  be  done  to  revive  and 
expand  our  faltering  economy  represents  a 
watershed  In  recent  American  political  and 
economic  history.  He  has  laid  the  ground- 
work. He  must  now  prove  himself  a  master 
of  timing.  For  the  country  Is  ready — ready 
to  follow  him  In  a  bold  program  of  social  and 
economic  action  designed  to  banish  recession 
and  put  America  on  the  high  road  to  the 
goal  of  equality  of  opptM'tunlty  for  all. 


DEATH   OF   HERMAN  A.   LOWE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  knew  him  during  his  Washington 
years  were  sadd^ied,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
death  yesterday  of  the  distinguished 
journalist,  Herman  A.  Lowe.  He  was 
known  to  many  of  us,  and  he  and  his 
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wife,  who  worked  so  cloflely  together, 
were  very  popular  members  of  the  press 
corps. 

In  his  career  in  public  service  and 
newspaper  work,  Hemum  Lowe  was  a 
consistent  force  for  good  and  for  a  bet- 
ter life  for  his  fellow  man.  He  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  a  reporter  for 
Philadelphia  newspapers,  and  also  oper- 
ated a  news  bureau  here  in  Washington. 
In  1946.  he  won  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
special  citation  for  Washington  corre- 
spondents. 

More  recently,  Herman  Lowe  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Albert  Einstein  Me- 
morial Medical  Center  In  Philadelphia. 
He  was  always  dedicated  to  public 
service.  As  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  extremely  actlre  In  the  political 
and  community  life  of  his  State. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Lowe  and 
who  know  Mrs.  Lowe  will,  I  know,  want 
to  Join  in  extending  our  deepest  .sym- 
pathy to  her  and  her  line  family  at  this 
time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  close  morning  business 
before  asking  for  a  q\x>rum  call,  or  to 
have  the  quorum  call  before  closinK  the 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  quorum  call  before  closing  morn- 
ing business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  Uie 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BO.\RD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U  S    NAVAL 
ACADEMY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy:  Senator  Stennis.  Senator 
Williams   of  New  Jersey,   and    Senator 

MUNDT. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT —  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
RESOURCES  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  MiukrI,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  to  fill  an 
existing  vacancy. 


BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS  OF 
GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  view  of 
the  retirement  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Prear.  from  the  board,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Seiuttor  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet 
CoUeKe. 


BOARD    OP    VISITORS    TO    U  .'^     AIR 
FORCE    ACADEMY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US  Air  Force 
Academy:  Senator  Monroney.  Senator 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Senator 
Cannon. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  U  S. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy:  Senator 
BiBLK.  Senator  McCaktht.  and  Senator 

DWORSHAK. 


THE    BOTTOM   OF   THE    RECESSION 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  note  that  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  stated 
yesterday.  "I  think  we  have  hit  the  bot- 
tom" of  the  recession  and  the  Nation's 
economy  can  start  to  move  upward. 
An  Associated  Press  release  noted  that 
on  the  AV- radio  Interview  ABC,  "Issues 
and  Answers,"  Secretary  Hodges  painted 
that  hopeful  picture  for  the  future 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  because  on  previous  occa- 
sions in  the  Senate  Chamber  I  indicated 
at  the  time  of  President  Kennedy  s  de- 
livery of  the  Union  me.ssage  and  his 
economic  me.',sage  that  I  thought  hLs 
pessimistic  picture  of  the  economy  of 
our  country  was  rather  overstated  and 
overdrawn.  Also,  since  the  Presidents 
message  there  has  been  much  loose  talk 
with  respect  to  the  so-called  rece.s&ion 
in  the  countiy.  and  I  wa.s  obliged  to 
make  the  comment  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  that  the  country  could  be  talked 
into  a  state  of  recession. 

On  PebruaiT  17  In  the  Wd.shingion 
Post  and  Times  Herald  there  was  an 
article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Livingston,  who 
writes  for  the  financial  page,  entitled 
"Kennedy's  Crying  Towel  Can  Impair 
Confidence."  On  the  same  day.  I  noted 
another  article  by  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Nossl- 
ter.  featured  writer  for  the  Wa.shington 
Post,  entitled  "First  Hints  That  Slump 
Has  Hit  Bottom  Appear  Both  of 
these  articles  were  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional RicORD  on  February  20. 
Sylvia  Porter,  who  write.s  regularly  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  wrote  an 
article  entitled  "Your  Money  .s  Worth- 
Kennedy  s  Cautious  Program  in  which 
she  stated: 

So  far  the  Kennedy  admlnistr.tuon  has 
done  little  m  jre  t/>  cumbat  the  rurrent 
btislness  downturn  than  h  NUon  Hdmlnls- 
tratlon  would  have  done  and  to  date  it 
actually  has  shown  more  caution  on  anti- 
slump  moves  than  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tr.^llon  f-howeil  dunnK  the  l.i.st  downturn 
in   1958 

This  article  of  February  21  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  22. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  have  been 
criUcized  for  taking  issue  with  Piesl- 
dent  Kermedy  and  some  of  the  members 
of  his  administration  for  overplaying 
the  state  of  the  economy  of  our  coun- 


try, some  even  going  to  the  extent  of 
calling  it  a  depression,  when  all  the 
time  sound  economists  and  statisticians 
whose  business  It  Is  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  country  Indi- 
cated by  their  reports  and  projections 
that  the  recession,  if  that  is  the  word 
which  fits  the  occasion,  was  leveling  off 
in  January  with  .signs  of  upturn  actually 
appearing. 

We  are  all  aware  that  unemployment 
had  reached  a  high  figure  and  that 
there  were  weak  spots  in  our  economy 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  How- 
ever, the  unemployment  situation  is  one 
which  contains  many  factors  which  are 
too  numerous  to  mention  at  this  point 
However.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prmted  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
an  article  by  Mr  J  A  Livingston  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
which  asks  some  .searchmg  questions  In 
how  to  correct  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem in  the  United  SUtea  in  this  era  of 
automation.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  by  Bernard  D.  Nos- 
siter.  March  11.  Washington  Post  and 
Tlme-s  Herald.  Recession  Checked.  New 
Statistics  Show."  and  an  Associated 
Press  release  "Retail  Sales.  Job  Figures 
Show  Upturn"  Washington  SUr.  March 
1 1 ,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

irrom   the  Washington  Post.  Mar.   12.   J961  ] 

Tkeat  the  Dis«A*r  Not  tm«  SrMfroMs 

(By  J    A    Livingston) 

Why  !.■»  unemployment  lo  high  and  so 
Riubborn'' 

Insufflrlent  economic  growth,  aay*  Walter 
W  Heller  chairman  of  Prcatdent  Kennedy*! 
Council  of  Economic  AdvUen. 

.Structural  economic  change,  aafi  William 
MrCheaney  Martin.  Jr,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Board 

The  CongreMlonal  Joint  Kconomic  Com- 
mittee performed  a  uaeful  lervlc*  In  bring- 
ing these  two  dlsgntwes  Into  head-on  Juxts- 
p<>«ltlon 

At   6.706.0«H)    unemplov-ment  Is  at  a  p-M>\ 
wrtr    high.      Sixty-eight   out    of    every    l.oo«J 
persons  tn  the  labor  force  are  out  of  worK 
fnr  too  many  for  the  comfort  of  thoae  who 
are   employed       Somethings   out    of    whnrk 
Something  must  be  corrected. 

Even  If  we  have  an  upturn  In  Industrlfll 
activity  soon,  as  Heller  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Df.uglns  Dillon  both  think  likely 
even  If  February  Is  the  high  In  unemploy- 
ment this  vear  as  Reems  likely.  It  will  not 
solve  the  problem  We'd  still  have  a  t<vi- 
hlRh  proportion  of  workers— perhaps  80  per 
thousand  l.k)king  for  Jobe  throughoiit  ni'>.st 
f  the  year 

SISM    >RoM    GOVER.NMENT 

By  pushing  ahead  In  the  Government  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  -education,  sthooln 
health,  highways  well  cure  the  Nations 
long-term  econonuc  lassitude,  arguea  Heller. 
If  we  Clin  utilize  our  re«>urc«s  fully— 
'ur  manpower,  o\ir  steel,  our  machinery- 
then  we  can  add  about  tftO  billion  a  year 
In  grcjas  national  output.  That  would  mort- 
than  provide  for  the  taxes  to  cover  the 
costs  of  enlarged  Government  outlays  It 
would  catapult  the  country  out  of  a  budget 
deficit  Into  a  budget  surplus 

To  Martin,  atiempu  to  •reduce  structural 
unemployment  by  masalve  monetary  and 
fiscal  stimulation  •  would  have  to  be  carried 
to   such    lengths    as    to   create   serious    now 

problems    of    an    Inflationary    character at 

a  time  when  .-on,sumer  prices  are  at  a  record 
high 
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Why"*  Because  in  the  postwar  era,  VS. 
industry  didn't  st&nd  sUll.  Nor  did  th*  U^B. 
workingman.  Indtutry  Introduced  new  ma- 
1  hlnery.  requiring  highly  skilled  operaton 
ulth  fast  reflexes.  Labor  unions  bargained 
for  higher  wages.  Tlie  rise  In  wages  cre- 
ated further  pressure  for  labor-saving,  cost- 
reducing  equipment. 

JOBLKSSNCta     A     BTMPTOIC 

Technological  change,  compounding  Ulcs 
money  in  the  saTln^js  bank,  has  caused  an 
undertow  of  unemployment.  Auto  plants 
are  more  efOclent.  i>mAller  automobiles  re- 
quire le&s  steel  from  steel  mills  which  are 
ntore  automated.  Coal  Is  less  widely  tised; 
niininp  more  metharlzed.  Aluminum  com- 
petes with  steel  and  copper  and  plastics  wltli 
wood.  tile,  and  metals. 

Let's  be  frank  about  It.  Unemployment  Is 
a  symptom  of  ahlfta  in  coiuiuner  demand. 
It  s  the  way  people  express  themselves  about 
v^liut  merchants  and  manufacttirera  offer. 
They  &.iy.  "Coars  cher  per.  but  oil's  cleaner." 
riipy  sTy,  "I'll  make  my  6-year-old  auto  do 
another  year."  Thej  say,  "I  can't  afTord 
that  the  price  Is  too  h-gh."  They  say,  "Sure, 
we  want  another  school  and  a  better  hos- 
pital but  Where's  the  money  coming  from? 
Taxes  are  too  high  already."  They  say,  "I 
think  111  Just  save  mj  money." 

Long-term  unemployment  Is  a  symptom  of 
economic  maladjuatmeot.  Do  we  treat  ths 
symptom* — the  unemployed — ths  disease,  or 
both? 

CaoWTH    AS    A    BTPmODUCT 

Per  Jacobbaon,  cliairman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  offers  this  wisdom: 

TUe  main  thing  for  a  country  is  always 
to  take  at  any  given  time  the  measures 
which  ore  appropriate  to  the  circumstances 
of  that  time.  The  reeult.  over  a  stretch  of 
yeiu-s.  will  be  the  attainment  of  a  stistained 
and  satisfactory  level  of  growth  and,  conse- 
quently of  an  Improvement  In  ths  real  in- 
ronie  per  head  of  population.  So  many 
things  In  life,  such  as  happiness  and  repu- 
t.iilon.  are  a  byproduct  of  proper  behavior 
and  oft4-n  escape  one  U  an  attempt  Is  made 
to  achieve  them  directly. 

We  need  to  tackle  unemployment  as  a 
symptom  of  maladjustment.  We  need  to  re- 
train and  relocate  vorlcers  whose  Jobs  have 
been  beanatched  by  p!x>gress.  We  need  to 
encourage  Libor -management  contracts 
which  reduce  unit  coe'a.  We  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  wcHicer  mibUity  by  making  it 
possible  to  transfer  peiislon  and  severance- 
pay  benefits  from  industry  to  industry  and 
company  to  company.  We  need  to  embark 
on  socLal  sector  progran.s — education,  health. 
etc —on  their  merit,  i  ot  as  means  growth 
and  reemployment. 

Let  s  be  frank  about  education.  A  nation 
of  college  graduates  in  1975  will  be  fine,  in 
ni.d  of  Itself,  but  It  wcn't  help  this  genera- 
tion's unemployed  OO-year-old  coal  miners 
or  technologically  dl^pinced  steelworkers — 
only  the  prand&ors.  We've  got  a  long-term 
problem  all  of  ua — from  Prealdent  Kennedy 
down  We've  got  more  thinking  to  do  about 
It  We've  got  to  get  rid  of  these  sympto- 
matic blotches,  not  co\er  them  up.  I  dont 
profess  to  be  the  sure-cure  doctor. 

(Fr.m   the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  11.  IMl] 

Htrr_s.sioN    Checked.   Nrw   Statistics   Show 

(By  Bernard   D.  Nossiter) 

The  strongest  evidence  yet  that  the  reces- 
sion Is  touching  bottom  poured  out  of  the 
Ciovernment's    statistical    mills    yesterday. 

Tlie  number  of  workers  drawing  Jobless 
pay  fell  a  little  for  only  the  second  time 
since  lat«  September.  "This  was  dramatic, 
but  much  less  Important  than  another  fact: 
The  number  receiving  unemployment  pay 
for  4  weeks  in  February  increased  far 
less  t!ian  Uie  rise  tn  tlie  same  period  during 
the  1958  slump. 

The  other  piece  of  i?ood  news  came  from 
retailors.  Their  sales  increased  a  shade  In 
February  after  falling  for  3  months. 


In  testimony  on  Monday.  Chairman  Wal- 
ter W.  Heller  of  President  Kennedy's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  singled  out  retail 
sales  as  a  key  measure  of  whether  the  turn- 
around Is  at  hand.  If  retail  sales — after 
allowing  for  seasonal  changes— showed  a 
gain.  Heller  said,  he  would  have  more  confi- 
dence in  estimates  that  the  slump  is  ending. 

The  unemployment  story  came  from  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  For  the  week  ended  February  25.  it 
reported  that  the  total  receiving  jobless 
pay  fell  13.500  to  3.408.800.  This  is  still 
very  high.  Just  a  bit  under  the  alltlme 
record  of  the  week  before.  Moreover,  a  big- 
ger drop  is  normal  at  this  time  of  year 
when  warmer  weather  opens  up  work  for  the 
building  trades.  But  economists  were 
cheered  by  the  fact  that  the  employment 
flgtires  were  moving  in  a  normal  direction. 

The  number  of  Jobless  pay  recipient*  had 
been  increasing  steadily  since  the  week 
ended  October  1.  except  for  a  fluke  week 
m  mid-January. 

The  experts  attached  greater  importance 
to  the  4-week  record.  In  the  28  days 
ended  February  25.  the  Jobless  pay  rolls  ex- 
panded by  51,000:  In  the  same  1958  period — 
with  another  month  of  recession  to  go — the 
rise  was  nearly  400,000. 

Thi*  looks  as  If  it  conflicts  with  the  over- 
all employment  report  for  February  showing 
a  rise  of  300.000  to  5.7  million.  But  there 
Is  no  conflict.  The  overall  total  is  based 
on  a  survey  in  a  mid-February  week.  More- 
over, after  allowing  for  seasonal  influences, 
the  unempIo>-ment  rate  rose  by  a  negligible 
amount. 

The  retail  picture  was  drawn  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  In  a  preliminary  report. 
Total  sales  in  February  were  $15.1  billion. 
compared  to  »157  billion  in  January.  But 
after  allowing  for  differences  in  the  num- 
ber of  business  days  and  seasonal  Influ- 
ences, the  Department  figured  that  sales 
rose  1  percent  above  January.  Both  hard 
and  soft  goods  stores  reglEtcred  small  gilns. 


[From  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  11.  19fl] 
Retail  Sales,  Job  Figt;res  Show  Upturn 

A  step-up  in  the  Nation's  economic  pace 
was  signaled  today  in  two  areas — jobs  and 
retail  sales. 

The  Improvements  were  small  but 
strengthened  the  hopes  of  officials  that  the 
recession  may  have  reached  bottom  and  be- 
gun an  upturn. 

For  the  first  time  since  last  October,  the 
ntunber  of  workers  drawing  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  went  down  diu'lng  the 
week  that  ended  February  25.  The  figures 
were  announced  yesterday  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

And  the  Commerce  Department  said 
yesterday  that  retail  sales  for  February  were 
about  1  percent  above  January,  after  a  low- 
anoes  for  seasonal  variations  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  trading  days. 

However,  both  agencies  noted  that  tho  Im- 
provement was  slight. 

The  LabCK-  Department  said  that  although 
the  February  25  figure  was  slightly  below 
the  previous  week's  record  of  3.422.300  II  still 
represented  a  record  Jobless  volume  for  this 
time  of  year.  The  drop  was  13. SCO  to 
S.408.800. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  amonij  all 
workers  Insured  for  Jobless  benefits  wiis  8.4 
percent  during  the  week  that  ended  Fubru- 
arj  26.  In  the  same  week  of  1960.  the  rate 
was  6J5  percent  with  a  2.155.800  total. 

The  Labor  Department's  Employment  Se- 
curity Bureau  also  reported  that  the  volume 
of  new  benefit  claims  dropped  by  8,100  to 
435,700  during  the  week   ended  March  4. 

This  was  attributed  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
cent airlines  strike  and  expanding  outdoor 
work  due  to  improved  weather  conditions. 

The  Commerce  Department  said  although 
retail  sales  for  February  totaled  $15.1   bil- 


lion this  figure  still  was  1.5  percent  below 
February  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Blakley  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 


CONFLICT-OP-INTEREST 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  National  Pol- 
icy Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errmient  Operations  has  recently  re- 
leased a  report  of  a  staff  study  which,  in 
my  judgment,  deserves  particular  care- 
ful attention  by  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress.  The  report  relates  to  con- 
fiict-of-interest  legislation  and  refers  in 
commendatory  terms  to  the  very  excel- 
lent studies  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  well  known  that 
our  present  conflict-of-interest  laws  are 
ambiguous,  confusing,  and  unduly  re- 
strictive in  their  application.  They 
place  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  many 
qualified  Americans  who  might  other- 
wise accept  Government  positions.  Any 
citizen  who  is  sincerely  interested  in 
serving  his  country  should  not  be  faced 
with  such  unnecessary  financial  sacri- 
fices. 

Another  and  very  crucial  problem  in 
this  area  is  that  our  conflict-of-interest 
laws  presently  permit  a  double  standard 
of  morality  in  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
dedicated  and  loyal  service  from  all 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Yet,  by  discriminatory  legislation,  the 
Congress  has  set  a  standard  for  the 
executive  branch  without  extending  pro- 
visions of  the  law  to  the  legislative 
branch. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  will  profit  from  this  study 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery  and  that  the  committee  will 
soon  consider  the  several  bills  which  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  I  have  introduced  to 
coordinate  our  several  conflict  of  in- 
terest statutes  affecting  the  executive 
branch  and  to  apply  similar  provisions 
to  employees  of  the  legislative  branch. 
S.  603,  the  bill  m  our  package  which 
would  set  up  a  CTimprehensive  code  for 
the  executive  branch,  closely  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  National  Policy  Machinery  Sub- 
committee report  comments  in  detail  on 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City. 
This  group's  special  committee  on  the 
Federal  conflict  of  interest  laws  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  by  the 
Congress. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  conflict  of  in- 
terest package  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  my- 
self is  modeled  on  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Bar  Association.  These  biUs  and 
similar  bills  have  been  before  this  body 
for  years.  We  have  sufiBcient  informa- 
tion to  get  to  work  right  now.    We  can 
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and   should   get   the  legislative    wheels 
moving  on  these  bills. 

On  February  8.  1961,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  requested  reports  on  S. 
603  from  the  Attorney  Qeneral  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  With  special 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  National 
Policy  Machinery  Subcommittee.  I  feel  it 
IS  important  that  the  reports  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission be  expedited  in  order  that  the 
Senate  can  carefully  study  and  review 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  above  re- 
ferred to  report  of  the  Oovernment  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery. 


INVESTIGATION   OP   MATTERS    RE- 
LATING TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No   61.  Senate  Resolution  86 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is  ihe 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  aware 
that  the  Senate  is  still  in  the  morning 
hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  have  the  resolution  con- 
sidered during  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivE  Clxkx.    a  resolution 
S.  Res.  861   to  investigate  matters  per- 
taining to  mit^ratory  labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  th.-e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Seiiaiur 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  iS. 
Res.  86'  to  investigate  matters  pertain- 
ing to  migratory  labor,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  2.  line  15,  after  the  word 
•  than  ',  to  strike  out  "$1,200"  and  Insert 
■■$1,400  ",  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read  : 

Resolved  That  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Aiid  Public  Welfare,  or  »iiy  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof,  U  autborlzed  under 
section  134(a)  and  136  of  tbe  Le^latlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  •■  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Juriadlctlon  speclfled 
by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  migratory  labor  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  such  problems  as  la)  the 
wages  of  migratory  workers,  their  working 
conditions,  transportation  facilities,  housing, 
health,  and  educational  opportunities  for 
migrants  and  their  children,  (b)  the  n.xiure 
of  and  the  relationships  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  GoTemment  and  the 
programs  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  activities  of  private  organizations 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  mlgratory 
w<jrkfrs,  and  ici  the  degree  of  additional 
Federal  action  necessary  In  this  area 

Sr.c  2  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  February  1,  1961,  to 
January  31.  1962,  inclusive.  Ls  authorized  (  1  I 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (2)  to  employ  upon  a  temporary 
biisls.  technical  clerical,  and  other  assistants 
ind  consultants  Provided,  That  the  mi- 
nority Is  authorized  to  select  one  person  for 
appointment,  and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  his  compensation  shall  t)e 
tixed  HO  th^t  hl.s  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 


by  mure  th.ui  »1  40<)  than  the  highr.st  Kr""*" 
rate  paid  to  Hny  other  employee  and  iJi 
with  the  prior  consent  of  tne  heads  ol  the 
department  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  .^dmlnl.^^ratloIl,  to 
utilize  the  relnnbursable  servUea.  informa- 
tion, facilities  and  personnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 

Src  3  The  committee  .shall  report  Its 
rlndinRs  together  with  It.s  recommendations 
for  legislation  is  it  deems  advis^ible.  to  the 
Senate  at  the  ■♦arliest  pr.icticable  d.i'.e  Init 
no'    later  than   January  31     1  i^62 

SKt.'  4  fcxper.ses  of  the  comm:"';f  hiuUt 
t.*iis  resoUition  which  .shall  injt  exceed 
«50  iXXJ  shall  be  paid  from  the  Lontlngent 
:uiul  I'l  the  Senate  iipv*n  vouchers  apjjfuved 
f)y  the  rhairmai  of  the  c(  mmittee 

M;-  MANSFIELD  Mr  PreMdriU  I 
>ugge6t  the  absence  of  a  quoi  oiii 

The  PRESIDING  OVVICKH  11. .■ 
rlerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Cliief  C'l''!k  pKX-eeded  in  cA\  tiu- 
roll 

Mr  .MANSFIEU3  Mi  President  I 
a.sk  unanimot;s  con.sent  that  the  o\\\fv 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pu-.Mdent  S 
Res  86  wa.s  reported  to  the  Comnultet- 
on  Rules  and  Administration  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  resolution  wa.s  re- 
jxjrted  unanunou.sly  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  The 
money  request,  this  year  is  $50  000.  v^hich 
IS  the  same  amount  that  was  re<iut\sted 
la.st  year. 

Subcommit'ee  .savings,  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $'J5.000.  in  the  foi-ni  of 
unexpended  budget  fund.s  ha\f  been  re- 
turned to  tho  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  Such  a  saving,  from  $.50  000 
was  possible  because  certain  free  .servicfs 
were  lendered  the  comnuttt-e  by  i-xpciUs 
ill  their  particular  field 

It  LS  my  hope  the  Senate  \m11  aKter  to 
this  particular  resolution  I  point  out 
tiiat  all  the  personnel  of  the  .subcommit- 
tee have  not  been  paid  for  approximately 
5  weeks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  Pre.sident  I 
simply  wondfr  what  good  the  mve.siiga- 
tion  would  do  The  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  past  has  investigated 
problems  in  connection  with  migratory 
workers  when  it  studied  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  bill. 

Judging  from  the  expei  lenc  \^e  liad 
last  year,  it  .'«enxs  to  me  that  an  effort 
is  beinu'  made  to  place  the  Mexican 
laborer  in  the  .same  category  with  the 
migratory  worker  Last  year,  a.s  will  bv 
recalled,  objection  was  umed  to  the  ex- 
tention  of  the  so-called  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  many  i)eople  in  this  country  do 
not  hke  so-called  stoop  labor  This 
is  the  type  labor  nece.s.sary  to  harvest 
many  of  our  vegetables  That  i.s  why 
It  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  labor 
from  Mexico.  If  perchance  we  are  com- 
pelled to  put  all  of  the  dome.stic  migra- 
tory laborers  in  the  same  category  a.s 
the  Mexican  laborer,  in  my  judgment 
the  cost  to  th^  farmer  will  be  so  great 
that  he  will  have  to  resort  to  more  and 
more  mechanization  Thi.s  will  re.sult 
in  abolLshment  of  quite  a  few  opportuni- 
ties for  employment. 


I  am  verv  hopeful  that  if  and  when 
the  extension  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
bill  comes  before  the  committee  of  which 
I  am  chairman  this  year,  our  efforts  will 
not  be  hampered  by  any  proposed  hear- 
ings of  this  subcommittee.  Last  year 
this  .subcommittee  was  very  articulate 
m  Its  opjxj.sition  to  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  bill 

Yet.  I  am  told  that  the  farmers  of 
California,  a.s  well  as  thase  of  Arizona 
and  other  border  States,  would  be  se- 
verely handicapped  if  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  hire  Mexicans  to  do  some  of 
this  so-called  .stoop  labor,  which  most 
of  our  labor  force  declines  to  do  I 
know  how  futile  it  i.s  for  me  to  stand 
here  and  try  to  save  money  by  my  oppo- 
sition to  the.se  six'cial  committee.':  My 
^tand  on  thi.s  subject  Is  well  known  But 
I  thought  I  would  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  pas.sibility  that 
this  committee  would  do  what  it  did  last 
vear.  that  i^  oppri.se  the  extensujii  of 
thf  Mexican  laim  labor  bill 

I  re(>oat  that  if  Wf  must  treat  the 
Me.xican  latxjier  in  the  same  way  as  we 
treat  the  domesUc  migratory  worker, 
faimeis  m  iho.se  States  where  such 
labor  is  rueded  will  sufTer  considerably. 

I  e\pie.s.s  the  hope  that  If  and  when 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  are  held, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  a.s  well 
a-s  the  subcommittee  itself,  will  confine 
lUself  to  a  .study  of  domestic  migratoiy 
labor  and  not  bf  instrumental  in  voic- 
ing oppo.sition  to  an  extension  of  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  bill  when  it  tumes 
up  for  consideration  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  A'Miculture  and  Foresti-y 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mis 
NiuBEHCER    in    the    chair'       The    Chair 
lerouni/es   the   St-nator  from   Montana 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President 
I  a.sk  unanimous  corvsent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  proceedings  a  portion  of  the 
leport  of  the  study  of  migratory  labor, 
includinK  letters  addressed  to  the  chalr- 
rn.m  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
miiustration  by  both  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  !  Mr  Hill  i  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  I  and 
al.so  thf  budK't.  be  printed  11.  the 
Hfcord 

Th»Tr  \n-n\n  no  objection,  the  e.vcci  pts 
from  thr  rejx)!  t  were  ordered  to  (p 
printed   in   the   RnoRD.   as   follows 

This  resoluti.iii  is  amended,  woulil  .oi- 
'liori/e  the  expenditure  of  not  to  eximi 
860  000  by  tiie  Committee  on  Latxir  and 
P\ibllc  Welfare,  or  any  duly  uiithorizetl  .sub- 

•mmittre  thereof,  from  February  1  1961. 
through  January  31  1962  Ui  examine.  U\- 
vesfin.»te  and  make  a  complete  study  ol  .-xny 
.Old  hU  matrers  pertaining  to  migratory 
litbor    but  not  limited  to.  such  problenui  as — 

(H)  Tlie  Wages  of  migratory  workers,  their 
VK  irkinif  coiidlMoiis  transportation  facUltle.- 
hou.sing  healtii  iind  educational  op|>irtii:;i- 
•les  for  mlgraiitfi  and  their  children; 

lb)  Tlie  nature  of  and  the  relationships 
between  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment and  the  programs  of  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  activities  of  private 
or(?anl/.ations  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
migratory  workers;   and 

10)  The  degree  of  additional  Federal  ac- 
tion necessary  in  this  area. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  tho  Commit- 
tee   on    Rules    and    Administration,    to    ao- 
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commodate    recent    nalary    IneraaMS,   Is    M 
follows: 

On    page    2.    line    IS,    strike    out    "•1,300'* 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•1.400". 

Additional  Information  relative  to  ths  pro- 
{x>8ed  Inquiry  Is  contained  In  a  lett«r  from 
Senator  Loam  Hox,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
a  memorandum  from  Senator  HAaaxsoK  A. 
Williams.  Jk  ,  chalmiui  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Migratory  Later,  both  addressed  to 
Senator  Muu  MANanXLO,  chairman  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
which  letter  and  mirmorandum  (together 
with  a  proposed  budgi>t)  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Senatx, 
CoMxrrncE    on    Laboi    and 

i>VItLIC     WKLTAax. 

March  4,  1961. 
Hon    Mike  Mansfieu), 

CViairman,  Commilfre  on  Rules  and  Adtnin- 
utratton,  US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mb.  CHA3MAN;  On  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  am  submitting  a  memorandum  and  budget 
relating  to  Senate  Resolution  B6,  1st  ses- 
sion. 87th  Congress,  vhlch  authorises  this 
committee  to  make  a  comprehensive  study 
of  migratory  labor,  "^e  memorandtun  has 
been  prepared  by  Senator  HAaaxBON  Wn.- 
LiAMs.  jR  .  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor  o!    this  committee. 

Senate  Resolution  ••  has  been  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  committee  and  re- 
ferred to  your  committee  for  consideration. 

May  I  express  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  .Administration  will  be 
able  to  take  favorable  action  on  Senate 
Resolution  86  at  an  early  date. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Very  sincerely. 

LiSTEB    Hn.L. 

Chairman. 

US    Sen\te. 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

PTTB-IC  Wklfabx. 
Si'BcoMMrrrEE  on  Micratort  Lamob. 

February  27,  19«1. 
Memorandum     to'     Hon     Mikk    MANsmu), 
chairman.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 
From:    Senator   Habbimn    A.    WnxiAMa.   Jfe., 
chairman.    Subcommittee   on    Migratory 
Labor. 
Re:     Senate    Resolutl  in    86,    authorizing    a 
comprehensive  st\idy  of  migratory  labor. 
During   the    1st  sesj.lon  of   the  86th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  In  approving  Senate  Reso- 
lution   367   on    March    84.    I960,    authorised 
the  Committee  on  Lator  and  Public  Welfare, 
or      any      duly      authorlMd      subcommittee 
thereof,    "uj  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a    complete    study    of   any    and    all    nuitters 
pertaining  to  migrato-y  labor."     The  resolu- 
tion  also  authorised    the  committee   to  ex- 
pend   a    sum    not    In    excess    of    •SO.OOO    for 
this   purpose.     The  commltte«  In   turn   au- 
thorized   the    Subcommittee    on    Migratory 
I.ab<>r   to  carry   on    tt.e   investigation   called 
for  by  Senate  Resolul  on  367. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
had  been  In  existence  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.  It  had  been  created  by 
the  full  committee  on  August  6,  1969,  under 
my  chairmauslilp.  and  had  as  Its  majority 
members.  Senators  Randolph  and  Mukbat. 
and  Us  minority  members.  Senators  Oou>- 
WATCR  and  Javits. 

As  reported  by  memorandum  last  year  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  subcommittee  held  several  hearings  in 
the  autumn  of  1969,  both  In  Washington  and 
In  the  held,  for  the  dual  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  views  of  Interested  parties  on  bills 
that  had  been  referred  to  the  subcommittee 
relating  to  agricultural  minimum  wages, 
child    labor,    and   crew   leader   registrattoo. 


and   also    to    obtain    firsthand    Information 
about  conditions  of  migratory  life  and  work. 

After  the  subcommittee  began  operating 
under  authority  of  Senate  Resolution  267, 
additional  hearings  and  field  trips  were  con- 
ducted In  various  parts  of  the  country.  In 
toto,  the  subcommittee  examined  conditions 
and  obtained  testimony  In  eight  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  ranging  from  New 
Tork  to  Florida  and  from  the  upper  Middle 
West  to  CaUfornla. 

The  hearings  have  been  printed  in  two 
parts,  and.  In  addition,  a  subcommittee  print 
entitled,  "The  J4igrant  Farm  Worker  In 
America,"  which  Is  a  basic  background  docu- 
ment, has  enjoyed  wide  distribution  and 
stimulated  great  Interest.  An  Interim  re- 
port describing  In  detail  the  activities  of  the 
subcommittee  under  Senate  Resolution  267 
is  In  preparation  and  will  be  duly  submitted 
to  the  Senate. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  267.  which  specified  certain 
areas  of  study  to  be  examined,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  Investigated  the  wages  of  migra- 
tory workers,  their  working  conditions, 
transportation  facilities,  housing,  health, 
and  educational  opportunities  for  migrants 
and  their  children.  It  has  also  begun  a 
ocMnprehensive  analysis  of  the  nature  of  and 
relationship  between  the  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  programs  of 
State  and  local  governments  Eind  the  activi- 
ties of  private  organizations  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  migratory  workers.  Finally, 
the  subcommittee  has  made  certain  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  degree  of  addi- 
tional Federal  action  necessary  In  this  area. 

Ttoe  subcommittee  in  1960  recommended  a 
niunber  of  legislative  proposals  which  are 
now  ready  to  be  processed  Into  law.  These 
proposals  included  S.  2865,  to  provide  modest 
grants  to  States  for  Instruction  of  migrant 
adults  in  basic  techniques  of  modern  health- 
ful living:  8.  2864,  to  provide  certain  pay- 
ments to  assist  in  improving  educational  op- 
portunities for  migrant  children;  and  S. 
2938.  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
housing  for  migrants.  The  first  two  bills 
were  favorably  rei>orted  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  during  the 
last  session,  but  time  factors  curtailed  fur- 
ther action. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee's  work  has 
helped    make    clear    the    Fe<leral    role    with 


respect  to  such  matters  as  crew  leader 
abuses,  child  labor,  and  minimum  wages. 
Legislative  proposals  dealing  with  these  as- 
pects of  the  problem  are  in  preparation  at 
the  present  time. 

In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation,  the 
subcommittee  has  also  looked  Into  the 
patchwork  of  State  laws  affecting  migrant 
labor.  These  laws,  despite  conscientious 
serlotu  enforcement  efforts  behind  them, 
have  made  little.  If  any,  significant  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  our  migratory  workers.  It 
has  become  clear,  therefore,  that  most  of 
the  critical  problems  facing  migrant  workers 
are  predominantly  interstate  m  character 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  State  action.  The 
subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  It  must 
continue  studies  In  depth  concerning  the 
Interstate  characteristics  of  those  problems 
not  yet  sufBclently  delineated  to  permit 
definition  of  what  role,  if  Einy.  Ls  apjM-o- 
prlate  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Subcommittee  savings  in  the  form  of  un- 
expended budget  funds  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $25,000  will  be  returned  to 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  Such 
savings  were  fKJsslble  because  the  services  of 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Blackwell.  cotinsel  to  tbe 
subcommittee,  were  retained  without  charge 
to  the  subcommittee.  In  addition,  the  serv- 
ices of  Mr.  Robert  Locke,  subcommittee  re- 
search assistant,  were  retained  without 
charge  to  the  subcommittee  for  a  period  of  3 
months. 

The  dlverslfie<l  activities  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  will  be  required  during  the 
coming  session,  as  well  as  the  greater  need 
for  the  use  of  expert  consultants  and  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  will  require  a 
budget  equal  to  that  authorized  last  year. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note,  however,  that  de- 
spite contemplated  diversification  and  in- 
creased scope  of  the  general  workload,  the 
number  of  staff  personnel  requested  in  the 
pending  resolution  will  be  no  greater  than 
that  approved  by  the  Senate  last  year.  In 
accordance  with  procedures  established  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, the  proposed  resolution  makes  pro- 
vi.sion  for  the  appointment  of  a  minority 
staff  member. 

The  subccmmilttee  requests  the  approval  of 
the  pending  resolution  by  your  committee, 
and  submit*  the  attached  budget. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jh. 


Diidod 


rixilion 


STAFF 


Ijpfti]  and  inv(sti)ta«ive: 

KeittMirrti  il  in-ctor 

Rpsearrli  a.s.sist;iiil       .   . 

.\<lniiiiistr:iliv('  tind  f!.rifil 


rirrk-.>^piincr'iphrrs 


Total. 


.N'umttor 


Ba-w 

.salary  (per 

annum) 


$4,380 
h.  ft4(l 
r>,  16(1 


silary  iper 

annum  1 


VJ.  .'76.  07 
17.  ?27.67 
11,104.24 


Monflily 
.salary 

ipni.s.sj 


Total  for 
I>pn()(l  of 

i>ll'll!«'t 

'.(.TO.SS) 


P.>.  570.  07 
17, '227.  r.7 
11,104.24 


.\I)WIVI.STR\TI()N 

Comult&ntM' fees  and  rx|M>n.sp.s     

Contribution  to  civil  .st-rvioi-  n'tin-mciit  fund  ^fii*  [KTWiit  o'ft'ol.il  .s"iiari'es"iiaid) 

Contribution  to  employcfs  Kfdoral  dnploypos  proup  life  insurance  (27  wnts  iH-r  month  peV Si' ()66 

covenHte) 

Travel  (incliiiiivp  of  field  investi(ration.s) .........  

Reimbursable  pa>inents  to  atrencics " 

Hearings  (incliisivp  of  ri'portcrsi'  foes) '. 

Witness  fees.  Pipenses . 

Statioiiery.  offlcp  supplies I"......' 

Communicationj  (telephone,  telecraph) -  -^^m\[l  .  ]l[[\][[[][]l]][l] 

Newspapers,  ni,ip«ines,  documents ' '" 

Contingent  fund _ ._ ].[[.      [[[[[[[[][ ' 


Total 

Qrand  total. 


37,  907  !»8 


l.dOfi.  («) 

2.  4W.  (r2 

iVi.H) 

3,  ."iOO.  00 
,V»0.  0(1 

1,500.00 
SOO.  00 
600.00 

l,OtX).  00 
2(«.  00 
814.60 


12,092.02 


80,000.00 


Funds  requested,  8.  Res.  86,  MO.noo. 
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me  PRESZZ3IMO  OFnCER.  The 
questloD  is  on  mgnetag  to  the  committee 
ftmeodmenth 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  ta 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quesdon  la  on  acrednc  to  the  resolution 
u  amended. 

The  reaolutlMi.  aa  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


AREA  REDEVELOPlfENT  ACT 

Mr.  \LANSFIELD.  ^»^^m  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  C(»skIenUiOD  ol  Calendar 
No  83  (ai). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bm  by  title. 

The  Lbgislatitb  Clsik.  Calendar  No. 
63  (S.  1 ) ,  a  bm  to  estabUah  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  oondltJons  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  In  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areaa. 

The  PRESIDINO  O^CER  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  1),  to  establish  an  efTectlTe  program 
to  alleviate  conditicma  of  substantial  and 
perslstCDt  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment In  certain  economlcaily  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreelnar  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
which,  under  the  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  eoosklered  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  as  ortdnal  text  and  not 
as  an  amendment  hi  the  first  degree. 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.   MUSKIE.     Madam  President,  in 
no  other  area  has  the  Imagination  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration shone  more  brightly  than  In  the 
establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps.     In 
his  actions  setting  up  this  program  to 
carry  the  American  dream  beyond  our 
shores,  the  President  has  drawn  on  the 
best  in  our  traditions  as  exemplified  in 
our  Declaration   of   Independence,    our 
Constitution,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
matlMi.    the    New    Freedom,    the    Four 
Freedoms,    point   4,    and   the   Marshall 
plan.    The  response  given  this  program 
demonstrates  very  clearly  that  our  peo- 
ple are  ready  and  willing  to  respond  to  a 
challenge  for  higher  service  in  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  freedom  for  all  peoples. 

With  the  enthusiasm  which  has  greet- 
ed the  Peace  Corps,  the  administraUon 
and  the  Corp.<!  Director.  Sargent  Shriver. 
will  receive  more  than  their  quota  of 
ideas  and  recommendations  as  well  as 
I>ersonnel.  I  hesitate  to  add  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  task.  At  the  same  time. 
the  problem  of  international  education 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me.  for 
some  time.  This  area  of  activity  has 
been  assigned  top  priority  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  In  considering  the  long-ranere 
implications  of  the  program,  I  wish  to 
put  forward  some  suggestions  which  may 
be  helpful  to  the  administration  and  to 
my  colleagues  In  Congress. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  move  beyond  its  present  status  un- 


der Executive  order  and  be  given  specific 
authorisation  under  an  act  of  Congres.1. 
Althotxgh  the  outlines  of  the  program 
have  not  been  filled  In,  It  Is  not  too  early 
to  look  ahead  to  more  permanent  em- 
phases and  well-defined,  specific  goals. 
As  I  have  said,  the  President  has  given 
top  priority  to  educaUon  in  the  overall 
objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He,  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Corps,  have 
mentioned  .specifically  language  educa- 
tion, vocational  and  technical  training, 
programs  similar  to  our  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  training  projects  for 
home  and  farm,  and  the  construction  of 
rural  schools.  I  am  sure  that  In  his 
planning.  Mr.  Shriver  ha.s  in  mind  a 
clearly  defined  .set  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives. I  do  not  anticipate  that  under 
this  administration  we  will  see  any  pro- 
liferation of  unrelated  projects. 

In  an  effort  to  bolster  this  apprciach. 
and  to  expand  it  beyond  the  brief  list  of 
projects  I  have  mentioned.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Shriver.  last  week,  suggesting 
another  area  of  education  In  which  the 
Corps  might  work.  It  was  my  Intention 
to  point  out  the  benefits  which  could  be 
gained  by  stressing  teacher  training, 
with  appropriate  tools  drawn  from  our 
experience  in  the  use  of  modem  teach- 
ing devices,  including  audiovisual  aids, 
so-called  teaching  machines,  and  other 
teachers'  aids. 

By  utilizing  a  program  of  teacher 
training,  we  would  have  a  means  of 
multiplying  our  efforts  through  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  In  the  countries 
In  which  the  program  Is  operatmg.  We 
would  contribute  to  the  long-range  de- 
velopment of  free  nations,  especially  In 
those  newly  emerging  countries,  by  help- 
ing to  create  the  professional  class  which 
Is  so  essential  to  a  modem  society. 
These  highly  trained  personnel  would 
be  able  to  run  Industry,  to  run  their  gov- 
ernment, to  train  their  younir  people,  and 
above  all.  to  provide  leadership. 

It  is  this  multl plica Uon  factor  which 
intrigues  me  most.  We  may  tram  indi- 
viduals for  specific  tasks  to  benefit  them- 
selves, but  unless  we  set  the  stage  for 
expanded  training  opportunities  under 
local  leaders  we  will  condemn  these 
countries  to  be  dependent  on  us  much 
longer  than  we  or  they  wish  No  greater 
evidence  of  our  interest  in  their  welfare. 
as  oppo.sed  to  our  own  short-term  polit- 
ical benefit.^,  could  be  given  than  our 
determination  to  give  them  the  means  to 
lead  themselves. 

I  ask.  unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Shnver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

M.\R(  II   II.   1361. 
Hun   Sargent  SHRrvn. 

Director.  Pfare  Corps  o/  t>tp  Vnit>d  Staf'-i. 
WaiHington.  D  C. 

DiLAB  Samcent:  It  Is  CMdeiit  thai  the 
President's  Peace  Corps  in  an  excUln«  new 
Idea  which  has  captured  the  Imagination  of 
Americana  In  all  sections  of  the  country 

I  am  sure  you  are  swamped  by  the  appi:.  a- 
tlons  of  those  eager  to  ron'r;bu*e  thpir 
services  aa  member*  of  the  Corps  I  axLipect, 
alao.  that  you  Oo  not  lack  BiaKK««t)<>na  for 
useful  tasks  to  which  the  Corps  might  apply 
Itself.  I  cannot  resist  the  urge  to  add  my 
own. 


i^iiK-e  World  Wiir  n.  In  our  eSorta  to  be 
of  assistance  to  underdeveloped  areaa  of  Um 
world,  we  hare  offered  economic.  mUltary  and 
techrUcal  aid.  The  objective  Ilea  been  to 
help  create  eondlUoae  iinitar  wbleli  Ore*  In- 
aUtuttoas  could  germinate  and  Sourtab. 

Ttie  achlerement  of  thla  objeettve  haa  beea 
compUoeted  and  made  ifmit  In  uvea 
which  bave  never  known  tndlvftdvaJ  liberty, 
where  tbe  CKerctae  of  Indlirldual  Initiative 
and  enterprlae  are  unknown  azpertenee* 
among  tbe  meMee  of  tbe  people,  where  the 
avera^  clUaen  u  not  equipped  tay  educa- 
tion and  training  to  oomprehand  bla  own 
potenUal  and  talenU.  let  alone  to  develop 
and  to  apply  them  Aa  aomecne  haa  per- 
ceptively suted  It:  "It  la  hard  to  aeil  democ- 
racy to  hungry  people  who  cannot  read  and 
write  •• 

If  these  observatlona  have  any  validity.  It 
se«ne  to  me  they  pinpoint  the  overriding 
importance  of  education  to  theee  oountrlea. 
to  their  growth  and  development,  to  their 
orientation  toward  freedom,  and  to  peace  In 
the  world. 

What  are  they  doing  in  this  connection'* 
What  have  we  done  to  help  them?  I  am 
afraid  the  anawen  to  theee  queetlone.  In  the 
Ilifht  of  the  Importance  of  the  objective  and 
the  enormity  of  the  taak  to  be  performed, 
muat  be  diacouraglngly  httle. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Prealdent's  ■lateini  m 
that  the  InlUal  emphasU  of  the  Peace  Oorpe 
would  be  on  education  la  moet  encouraging. 
Certainly  thla  U  the  greateat  alngle  con- 
tribution, outalde  of  tbe  fact  of  the  Oorpe 
Itaelf.  which  theee  clUaena  will  be  able  to 
make.  The  list  of  teaching  actlvttlea  given 
by  the  President  and  membere  of  your 
staff  -including  language  training,  teehnl- 
(  ii  and  prictlcHl  training  for  vocaUona  and 
improved  living  condltlona.  and  rurml  achool 
coi.Biructlon— repre-sents  an  excellent  frame- 
w^k  for  direct  action  in  education  In  un- 
drrde\elop«>d  are.n 

I  would  like  to  expand  up»jn  this  pro- 
K-im.  however,  and  suggest  several  are.is 
which  could  multiply  the  Impact  of  our  pru- 
Kram  far  beyond  the  individual  teaching 
pxpertei.ces  »-e  are  pl.iniiunf 

What  must  be  done?  These  underdevel- 
oped nations  need  their  own  educational 
•ivsiem.^  They  need  their  own  teachers. 
•.heir  own  teacher -training  fadltUee.  They 
need  their  own  pnigrams.  geared  to  their 
own  needs,  their  own  people,  their  own  de- 
veloping cultures,  and  they  mu.st  make  the 
major  effort  themselvee  But.  to  attain 
these  objec'iveB  thev  must  cloae  a  gap  rep- 
resent^ by  centuries  of  accumulated  knowl- 
'MKe  and  educational  programs  as  we  have 
».Mown    them      Thev    need    guidance. 

We  ran  help  ihem  to  cloee  that  gap  We 
cm  h-lp  them  tn  teach  teachers,  to  organ- 
ise programs  In  helping  them  we  can  put 
uj  efTecUve  use  to<,ls  whoee  potenUal  we 
have  n  t  fully  explored  In  our  own  educa- 
Uon programs,  e^.  education  fltons  film 
"trips,  the  so-called  teaching  machine 
and  other  educaU<mal  aids.  Thsee  can  ac- 
celerate  the  progress  they  so  badly  need. 

The  m  Klern  aids  to  educaUon  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  ideally  suited  to  rapid 
training  in  basic  skills.  They  reduce  the 
problems  of  language  barrtere,  and  they 
take  advant.ige  of  our  knowledge  of  better 
methods  of  communication.  By  amphasla- 
ing  the  training  of  teachers  we  would  be 
multiplying  our  effectlveneea  In  those  areas 
whpre  the  pe.ice  Corps  Is  In  operaUon.  We 
would  be  making  a  major  oontrlbuUon  to 
the  development  of  a  pool  of  akllled  teach- 
ers and  community  leaders. 

Certainly  the  unhappy  experience  In  the 
Congo  should  teach  us  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fects of  a  failure  to  train  and  develop 
teachers  and  administrators  In  a  newly 
emerging  nation  which  must  leap  from  a 
relatively  simple  culture  Into  the  eompies 
culture  of  niixlern  technological  society. 
The    people   of    these   countrlea   should    en- 
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Joy  some  of  the  benefits  of  this  society,  not 
simply  suffer  from  Its  burdens. 

This  need  not  Involve  the  expanditur*  of 
huge  sums  ot  money  by  us.  Tlie  core  of 
the  Idea  is  not  the  construction  of  a  larfs 
physical  plant  In  each  country  Involved,  tout 
rather  to  help  develop  the  ability  to  taacta 
and  the  opportunity  to  learn.  A  t«ach«  and 
a  pupil  on  either  end  of  a  log  can  be  an 
adequate  schoolroom:  but  such  a  system  will 
not  bridge  the  gap  between  one  culture  and 
another  as  rapidly  as  It  must  be  done.  Let 
us  help  provide  the  essentials  necessary  to 
begin.  If  we  help  the  underdeveloped 
countries  make  a  Kood  beginning,  they  will 
do  the  rest.  In  the  name  of  economic  aid 
we  have  done  things  infinitely  more  expen- 
.sive  and  Infinitely  leas  constructive. 

It  aeenu  to  me  tlie  Peace  Corps  Is  an  Ideal 
vehicle  to  provide  tbe  manpower  to  Imple- 
ment such  an  effort.  What  could  ba  more 
appropriate  than  to  send  free  cltlaens  of 
our  great  democracy  to  carry  knowledge  and 
the  means  to  acquire  It.  not  as  propaganda. 
but  as  an  enlightening.  Invigorating  force 
Into  the  far  reach**  of  the  underdeveloped 
world  through  establishing  the  base  and 
developing  the  leaders  In  these  coimtrles  to 
spread  this  knowledge  quickly  and  effec- 
tively Such  a  girt,  and  the  giver,  would 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  receive  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edmund  S.  Mttsxik, 

US.  Senator. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  have  recommended 
the  appro<u:h  of  teacher  training  to  tbe 
administration  to  indicate  my  oonvle- 
tion  that  this  offers  great  possibilities 
to  give  permanent  impact  and  value  to 
our  efforts.  I  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  today,  so  that  we  can 
be  prepared  to  act  on  legislation  when 
it  is  sent  to  us  by  the  President.  Any 
long-range  progi-am,  in  my  opinion, 
should  Include  this  approach,  with  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  carry  it  Into 
effect. 


LEOISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowing the  disposal  of  the  dein'essed 
area  bill,  on  which  a  unanimous-consent 
aRieement  has  been  entered  Into.  It  is 
the  intention  to  take  up.  although  not 
necessarily  in  the  order  given,  the  OECD 
Treaty,  the  Columbia  Basin  Treaty.  If  It 
IS  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  tomorrow,  and  the  tempo- 
rary unemployment  compensation  meas- 
ures, both  as  they  affect  those  under 
.social  security  and  those  who  operate 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President. 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
It  is  his  hope  to  complete  consideration 
of  all  those  measures  this  week? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.    We  live  in  hope. 


NARCOTICS    ADDICmON— A   NEW 
APPROACH   IS   NEEX>ED 

Mr  KEATING  Madam  President. 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  con- 
troversial areas  in  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment today  is  the  field  of  narcotic  drug 
control.  I  am  especially  concerned  with 
tills  problem,  since  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly New  York  City,  is  reported  to 
have  the  largest  concentration  of  drug 
addicts,  and  the  most  smuggling  and 
illicit  traffic,  of  any  Jurisdiction  in  the 
country.    The  basic  disagreement  among 


those  who  are  trying  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem arises  over  the  status  of  the  addicts 
themselves  and  whether  we  should  deal 
with  them  by  treatment  as  opposed  to 
punishment. 

There  are  clearly  two  sides  to  this 
question,  because  people  involved  in  this 
vicious  traffic  do  not  fall  neatly  into 
clear  categories.  At  one  end  of  the  scale 
there  is  the  nonaddlcted  peddler  who  is 
making  fantastic  profits  from  his  cruel 
and  predatory  exploitation  of  the  traffic. 
No  one  in  this  country  has  ever  been 
heard  to  suggest  anything  but  the  most 
severe  punishment  for  him.  The  Fed- 
eral law  makes  it  possible  to  impose  very 
long  aentenc.s  for  peddUng,  and  even 
the  death  penalty  if  the  offense  involves 
the  corruption  of  a  minor,  and  I  would 
be  the  last  to  suggest  any  change  in  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  there  is  the  addict,  hope- 
leaaly  caught  up  in  his  enslavement  of 
the  drug,  who  is  plainly  the  victim  of 
this  traffic,  and  who  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  peddler  because  he  has  absolutely 
nowhere  else  to  turn  for  help  or  relief. 
Many  people  have  questioned  whether 
this  addicted  [>erson  should  also  be  in- 
escapably caught  up  in  the  same  pat- 
tern and  subjected  to  the  harsh  manda- 
tory prison  sentences  which  the  law  now 
provides. 

The  real  difficulty  Ls  that  most  addicts 
sooner  or  later  wind  up  as  real  law- 
breakers because  they  are  driven  to 
steal,  to  engage  in  prostitution,  to  com- 
mit other  petty  crimes  or.  worst  of  all, 
to  peddle  dope  themselves,  in  order  to 
get  money  to  pay  the  peddler's  piice  and 
to  meet  their  own  neeid  for  di-ug.«s. 

Our  State,  with  California  and  a  few 
others,  has  been  in  the  forefront  with 
experimental  provisions  for  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts. 
But  the  efforts  and  resources  we  have 
been  able  to  muster  in  this  effort  are 
only  a  xirop  in  the  bucket.  And  I  must 
say  candidly  that  no  one  is  yet  sure 
about  the  success,  on  any  large  scale,  of 
rehabilitation  and  so-called  cures. 

Our  finest  experience  has  been  with 
two  splendid  Federal  hospitals,  at  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where 
Federal  prisoners  are  presently  sent. 
though  their  statistics  on  long-range 
followupKs  are  still  inconclusive. 

My  distinguished  colleague  TMr. 
Javits]  and  I  now  have  in  preparation 
a  bill  for  a  new  compromise  approach 
for  the  Federal  Groverrmient  in  this 
field.  The  bill  would  make  no  change  in 
the  present  penalty  structure  of  the  Fed- 
eral narcotic  drug  laws,  but  it  would  give 
the  courts,  when  they  pass  sentence  on 
drug  offenders,  the  option  of  deciding 
that  the  particular  offender  and  the  par- 
ticular offense  are  motivated  by  drug  ad- 
diction, and  that  the  offender  would 
benefit  from  being  exposed  to  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  efforts  instead  of  be- 
ing merely  sentenced  to  prison.  When 
the  Judge  makes  this  determination  he 
would  be  able  to  turn  the  prisoner  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  3  years. 
If  the  prisoner  cooperated  and  re- 
sponded to  treatment  the  criminal 
charges  against  him  would  be  dismissed 
and  he  would  assume,  in  effect,  the  status 
of  a  patient,  though  the  bill  also  pro- 


vides, as  a  safeguard,  that  anyone  who 
proved  to  be  intransigent  and  unfit  for 
treatment  could  be  turned  back  to  the 
prosecutor  and  made  to  answer  for  the 
crimes  charged  against  him. 

The  bill  closely  parallels  proposals  now 
being  actively  advanced  in  New  York 
for  revision  of  the  State  laws  on  this 
subject.  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan 
has  been  the  moving  force  behind  this 
effort  to  improve  the  machinery  of 
justice  for  the  treatment  of  addicts. 
The  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  through 
the  work  of  a  Joint  committee  on  nar- 
cotic drugs  have  expressed  their  concern 
about  this  problem  of  the  status  of  the 
drug  addict,  and  currently  the  American 
Bar  Association,  through  the  American 
Bar  Foundation,  is  going  forward  with 
additional  studies  on  the  legal  aspects  of 
the  problem.  Other  responsible  groups 
are  also  working  to  find  a  better  solu- 
tion, and  caiTying  on  studies  and  experi- 
ments to  throw  more  light  in  this  area. 

I  hope  very  much  that  this  subject 
will  be  given  careful  study  by  Congress, 
because  it  is  an  extremely  urgent  <Mie. 
particularly  to  those  of  us  who  represent 
States  with  large  metropolitan  centers. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  imderemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  matters  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  me  in  S.  1,  the  bill  presently 
before  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  agree  that 
the  Congress  must  take  every  possible 
step  to  increase  employment,  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  the  unemployed  and 
their  families,  and  to  deal  wiUi  the  prob- 
lems of  serious  pockets  of  Joblessness 
throughout  our  Nation.  What  concerns 
me  is  that,  before  we  pass  an  area  re- 
development bill,  we  give  vei-y  serious 
and  very  diligent  study  to  several  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  I  think  are  of  special 
sigrnificance. 

I  was  interested  to  note  the  statement 
yesterday  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Secretary  Hodges.  He  said  he  felt  that 
we  had  reached  the  bottmn.  and  that 
we  were  on  the  way  up.  I  beUeve  this 
is  the  way  he  put  it.  This,  of  course,  has 
come  about  without  any  major  economic 
legislation  being  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  h£is  been  brought  about  almost  en- 
tirely by  tlie  natural  force  of  events  in 
our  economy.  This  very  clearly  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  our  economy  has 
often  functioned  in  the  past,  and.  I  be- 
lieve, will  continue  to  function,  unless 
we  seriously  alter  the  basic  structure  of 
our  free,  comp>etitive  enterprise  system. 

Madam  President,  I  support  the  basic 
premise  and  the  overall  objectives  of 
S.  1;  but,  I  want  to  express  myself  on 
several  aspects  of  this  legislation  which 
I  feel  warrant  special  consideration.  Let 
me  list  them.  Above  all,  we  must  not 
permit  this  legislation  to  simply  result 
in  the  shuffling  of  industries  from  one 
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area  to  another.  If  It  becomes  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  Industrial  "pirating  ' 
then  it  is  no  good.  Wh«t  we  should  be 
concerned  about  to  creating  new  Jobs. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  eoDeague.  Senator 
Bush,  for  the  exeellent  work  which  he 
has  done  In  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  make  this  proposition  ab- 
solutely clear. 

Another  thing,  ICadam  President,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  create  a  big  new 
bureaucratic  halfbreed  to  administer  this 
proerram.  It  fits  logically  in  the  Com- 
merce Departmentrand  I  agree  with  those 
who  would  put  It  there.  I  Intend  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

Thirdly,  I  have  serious  qualms  about 
letting  this  money  be  used  for  machines 
and  equipment.  This  would  seem  to  per- 
mit an  unfair  comiwtltlve  advantage  to 
manufacturers  benefiting  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  dan- 
gers and  pitfalls  involved  in  having  this 
program  become  another  back-door 
spending  scheme.  The  Congress  Is  sup- 
posed to  keep  an  eye  on  our  Federal 
purse  strings.  Why  miist  the  Federal 
area  redevelopment  program  be  an  ex- 
ception? 

I  have  some  qualms,  too.  about  cer- 
tain features  of  the  rural  redevelopment 
assistance  sections  of  8.  1.  I  think  it 
is  all  well  and  good  to  build  up  indus- 
tries in  what  are  fundamentally  rural 
areas.  But.  it  is  not  wise  or  sound  to 
encourage  industrial  development  in 
areas  In  which  such  development  would 
probably  not  work,  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  or  for 
many  other  reasons. 

There  are  in  New  York  SUtr  several 
areas  in  which  unemployment  li  pres- 
ently very  serious.  Of  the  103  areas 
which  would  presently  qualify  under  S  I . 
8  of  them  are  in  New  York  SUte. 

The  following  New  York  State  commu- 
nities would  presently  qualify:  Amster- 
dam. Auburn,  QloversvUle.  Jamestown- 
Dunkirk.  Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone, 
and  Plattsburgh. 

In  addition.  Aiadam  President,  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Utica-Rome  and  Buf- 
falo have  reached  the  danger  mark. 
Unemployment  in  these  areas  has  been 
well  above  the  required  minimum  for 
over  2  years.  The  most  recent  figure.s 
show  unemployment  in  BuiTalo.  as  of 
January  1961.  was  11  percent.  In  Jan- 
uary 19«0,  it  was  7.8  percent.  Annual 
unemployment  for  1960  in  Buffalo  was 
8.1  percent,  and  for  Utica-Rome  8.2  per- 
cent. 

Overall  unemployment  in  New  York 
SUte  is  7  3  percent,  the  highest  rate 
since  the  recession  of  1M9.  In  mid- 
January  557.231  New  Yorkers  were  out 
of  work. 

With  special  references  to  Utica-Rome 
and  Buffalo,  it  is  my  Impression  that 
these  areas  could.  If  mresent  trends 
continue,  be  made  eUcfble  t^  the  Ad- 
ministrator before  January  1962.  The 
discretionary  autborlly  of  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  clearly  described  on  page  15 
of  the  report,  as  foUowa: 

TtM  Administrator  Bay  alao.  at  his  dis- 
cretion, dsatgnata  otlisr  anas  as  eUglbls  for 


asalstsnce  where  substantial  and  perslatsnt 
unemployment  has  existed  and  which  have 
unemployment  coAdlUons  generally  com- 
parable to  those  or  the  areas  of  mandatory 
designation. 

For  example,  this  Is  intended  to  give  the 
Administrator  the  necessary  discretion  to 
designate  as  a  redevelopment  area  an  area 
which  has  suffered  from  a  sudden,  severe 
or  catastrophic  loss  of  employment  opportu- 
nity and  which  might  not  otherwise  become 
eligible  for  assistance  until  at  least  a  year 
had  p.'issed. 

I  would  not  want  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  solely  and  exclusively 
concerned  about  my  State.  I  realize  very 
well  that  the  most  serious  "pockets'  of 
Joblessness  are  in  other  areas.  While  I 
am  not  at  all  happy  about  this  situation. 
I  am  glad  that  overall  conditions  in 
New  York  are  relatively  good  at  the 
present  time. 

We  all.  of  course,  have  a  responsibihty 
to  deal  with  problems  which  affect 
Americans  everywhere.  8  1  is  a  limited 
answer  to  our  present  unemployment 
difficulties.  It  will  not  create  enough 
Jobs  and  help  enough  people,  but  at  least 
It  will  be  a  start  in  helping  distressed 
communities  help  themselves. 

Fundamentally,  the  self-help  method 
is  the  only  thoroughly  effective  way  out 
of  the  present  economic  doldrums  of  the 
area  about  which  we  are  concerned 
today.  Concerted  efforts  on  behalf  of 
civic  leaders  and  public  officials  at  the 
local  level  constitute  the  best  and  most 
direct  approach  to  these  problems.  8.  I 
will  help  these  officials,  but  It  will  not 
do  the  job  unless  they  want  to  have  it 
done  and  are  willing  to  work  to  do  It. 
I  am  under  no  Illusions  While  this  bill 
will  be  beneficial,  the  answer  i.s  not  in 
our  hands. 

Present  economic  conditions  may  be 
serious,  but  they  have  been  a  lot  wors<v 
What  we  do  this  week  on  S.  1  mast  be 
done    in    a    positive    and    constructi\e 

spirit. 

We  must  avoid,  wherever  we  can.  rant- 
ing and  raving  and  bemoaning  the  fate 
of  our  economy  Our  Nation's  economy 
is  by  far  the  strongest  in  the  world.  It 
has  more  potential,  more  inherent 
strenisrth.  a  better  long-term  record,  a 
bettor  industrial  system  than  the  econ- 
omy of  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
We  must  build  upon  this  record  We 
must  recognize  rigidities  and  problems 
in  our  system,  but  we  must  not  be  misled 
a.s  a  result  of  unwarranted  and  unneces- 
sary fears  about  these  conditions.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  was  borne  out 
very  effectively  by  the  recent  remark.s 
of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, which  I  referred  to  above. 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT   BY 
SENATOR    MORSE 
Mr.    MORSE.      Madam    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled   "Morse  Meanderings."   written 
by   George  Dixon,   a   nationally  syndi- 
cated   author,    and    published    in    the 
Washington     Post     of     this     morning 
March  13.  1961.    The  article  contained 
references  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Muasa  MxAMocaiMcs 
(By  Oeorge  OUon) 
Secretary  of  Health.  Bifucatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare Abraham  A  Rlbicoff  was  ready  and 
eager  to  testify  on  aid  to  edoeatlon,  but 
Chairman  Watns  Moaas  kept  the  busy 
Cabinet  official  waiting  while  tf  Indulged 
In  a  meandering  monolog  about  the  hear- 
ing not  being  a  theatrical  performaooe. 

No  one  had  suggested  It  was,  but  Senator 
Moass  went  Into  a  long  rlgamarele  about 
some  unidentified  group  wanting  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  In  hlstorloal  ooa- 
tume  Ur.  Moan  said  In  several  thousand 
words  he  wouldn't  itand  for  It,  then  an- 
nounced he  was  too  busy  to  preside  any 
longer  and  offered  the  chair  to  Senator 
jDnnwaa  Ramooltk.  of  Wast  Virginia. 

Senator  Raifnot.PH  declined  the  hooor,  but 
liioaaa  succeeded  In  Impreaslng  Senator 
JoKtrn  8.  Cuuuc,  of  Pennssrlvanla.  Into  the 
satrap's  seat,  whereupon  Moesa  left  witness 
Rlbleoff  stlU  twirling  his  q>ectaclee.  and 
started  from  the  chamber. 

When  he  passed  the  press  Uble  we  asked 
hUn  to  Identify  the  historical  group  that 
desired  to  turn  the  hearing  Into  a  period 
pageant 

I  wont  say  another  word  about  It." 
snapped  Mnaas.  who  already  had  said  many 
thousand  too  many  Then  he  strode  from 
the  room 

I  hadn't  really  cared  two  hoots  about  who 
wanted  to  teetlfy  In  coetume,  but  this  out- 
of-character  clamup  by  the  chalrtaaa  in- 
trigued me  I  grabbed  a  house  phone  and 
called  his  office. 

The  girl  who  answered  reported  unhesl- 
UUngly  thst  a  man  named  Kdward  Hart, 
representing  himself  as  leader  of  a  Protes- 
tant group,  had  made  the  request. 

MoBSss  girl  ssld  Uart  wanted  to  appear 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  bring  another  guy 
made  up  as  James  Uadlson.  They  desired 
U)  stage  a  living  portrayal  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  turning  over  In  their  graves  at  the 
thought  of  aid  to  parochial  schools 

I  could  appreciate  Senator  Moaaa's  rejec- 
tion of  the  skit  because  the  hearing  cham- 
ber while  commodious,  has  no  fadltUsa  for 
historical  characters  turning  over  In  their 
graves  But  I  couldn't  fathom  why  Mo^a 
was  so  anxious  to  protect  the  identity  of  the 
wou:d-be  whlrlers.  especlaUy  as  his  girl  told 
me  that  Hart  had  threatened.  If  turned  down. 
to  pny  his  own  way  out  to  Oregon  and 
laiinrh  an  antl-Morse  crusade. 

BMt  this  was  by  no  means  Senator  lloaaa'a 
only  baffling  performance  of  the  day.  Be« 
fore  deserting  the  hearing  he  Tolosd  regret 
that  Senator  Randolth  could  not  p«rtlel* 
pate  ;n  the  interrogation  of  Secretary  Rlbl- 
ci>ff  betaiwe  the  West  Virginian  was  In  At- 
lai.tlc  City  at  Uie  American  Road  Builder* 
Congress 

I  st.ired  up  at  the  dais  where  Senstor 
M..R.sr  WM  presiding,  and  two  aeaU  away 
from  him  was  sn  astonished -looking  gentle- 
man, the  spitting  Image  of  Senator  Rsk- 
DoufH  The  eminent  legUUtor's  aatral  body 
mny  have  been  with  the  Road  Bulldera  In 
Atlantic  City,  but  hU  corporeal  one  (which 
Is  ample  enough  to  be  discernible)  definitely 
wiis  with  the  aid -to -educationists  In  Wash- 
ington 

The  Mor-iemen  also  beard  Senator  Ifoaaia 
CoTTOM.  of  New  Hampshire,  urge  that  2S  per- 
cent uf  the  Federal  tax  on  dgarettee  be 
turned  over  to  the  SUtes  for  education. 

Senator  Cotton  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
sacrifice  some  of  hU  cigarette  money  to 
learning  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
bellowing  out  that  an  unofficial  siirrey  I 
conducted  recently  showed  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  Senste  could  be  called  upon  to 
share  the  sacrifice. 
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More  than  00  percent  of  the  Senators  do 
not  smoke  cigarettes.  Let  me  rattle  off  a 
batch  of  nofismokers  at  random — RaitDOLm, 
Symington.  J^c-kson,  Bllendis,  TAaaoaouoH, 
Ci.ARK  Hn.i.  Spabkmak,  OouswAm,  Jarrrs, 
CHt;acH.  McOn.  WoCaarBT,  HnunKsr, 
CiRi  c.MiNc,  Stknnis.  Kkeb,  Dot7CLAa,  IfoBsa 
him.-ielf,  and  the  two  lady  Senators,  SxrrH 
and  NcT-sncm. 

Thr  Senate's  a  submarglnal  field  for  cig- 
arette taxing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  while 
I  am  always  appreciative  of  press  com- 
ment and  coverage  of  hearings  over 
which  I  preside.  I  try  always  to  supply 
correct  and  factual  information  to  the 
report rrs  .so  that  they  In  turn  can  write 
factual  stories. 

So  that  the  record  can  be  set  straight. 
I  propose  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
supply  factual  information  to  Mr,  Dixon. 
.should  he  care  to  receive  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  objective  reporting. 

First.  SecreUry  Ribicoff,  who  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid-to-educa- 
tion IcKislation  on  Wednesday,  March  8, 
had  completed  his  formal  presentation. 
which  IS  covered  on  pages  58  through  76 
of  the  tran.s:ript,  and  was  replying  to 
.senatorial  questions  when  the  incident 
referred  to  in  the  Dixon  column  oc- 
curred. It  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave 
the  hearing  room  for  a  20-nilnute  period. 
Prior  to  leaving  the  hearing  room,  and 
.so  that  a  subcommittee  determination 
could  be  made  concerning  a  procedural 
question.  I  made  the  following  171-word 
.statement,  which  appears  at  pages  97 
and  98  of  Uie  hearings: 

Before  I  leave  I  want  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement of  procedure,  and  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  wiU  not  object  to  It.  In 
f.ict.  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready told  me  that  they  would  support  the 
afinoiincemcnt 

I  hare  had  a  request  from  one  group  that 
wanted  to  appear  as  witnesses  before  this 
committee  In  hutorlc  ooetume,  and  I  haw 
noutled  them  thst  thU  oonualttee  roam  la 
not  a  Uieater  or  a  stage.  I  always  conduct 
my  he.ir!ngs  ou  ths  basis  of  conducting  a 
quasi -Judical  hearing,  and  as  such  theatrics 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  courtroom,  they 
will  not  be  allowed  In  this  hearing  room,  and 
therefore  the  record  will  show  that  thoae 
witnesses  will  not  tesUfy  In  ooatiwie.  But 
If  they  want  to  come  in  as  any  other  wKneas 
and  sit  down  and  testify  I  assure  them  a  full 
and  fair  hearing  The  record  will  speak  for 
itvlf  on  that  point. 

I  now  turn  the  chair  orer  to  the  Senator 
from  Texaa.  Senator  Yasbokot-gh. 

Madam  President,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  been  charged,  and  on 
occasion  with  some  Justice,  of  speaking 
at  length.  I  submit,  however,  that  an 
interruption  of  somewhat  leas  than  2 
minutes  does  less  than  lull  Justice  to  my 
capacity  and  ability  in  this  area  of  hu- 
man endeavor.  As  to  whether  the  state- 
ment was  meandering,  that  determina- 
tion I  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  ibpsit 
who  heard  it  or  now  read  it. 

A  second  point  respecting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Di-xon  article:  The  hearings 
transcript  shows  that  I  turned  over  the 
gavel  of  the  hearings  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [llr. 
Yasbobouch].  not  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  ] .     Although  they  are  both  charm- 


ing, good-looking,  and  distinguished 
Senators,  not  too  many  reporters  would 
confuse  them  for  each  other. 

I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  Mr. 
DixoD  was  even  in  the  hearing  room. 
That  question  of  fact  seems  to  be  in 
dispute,  so  far  as  some  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  committee  are  concerned.  I 
should  like  to  a.«y5umc  that  he  was  in  fact 
present  in  the  hearing  room;  although 
if  he  was  present  in  the  hearmg,  it 
makes  the  inaccuracy  of  his  reporting  a 
more  serious  reflection  upon  his  Joumal- 
isUc  ability. 

A  third  point  with  respect  to  accuracy 
is  as  follows:  My  office  tells  me  that  no 
staff  member  of  my  office  was  called  by 
Mr.  Dixon. 

A  fourth  point— although  admittedly 
a  small  one — is  that  in  my  opening 
statement  I  had.  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph! ,  conveyed  his  regrets  at  not  being 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing. 
Senator  Randolph,  contrary  to  Mr. 
Dixon's  false  reporting,  w^as  not  in  the 
hearing  room  when  I  made  my  statement 
about  the  reason  why  Senator  Randolph 
would  not  be  at  the  hearing.  The  state- 
ment was  made  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Randolph. 

However,  after  I  made  the  statement. 
and  before  Senator  Randolph  could  get 
in  touch  with  me.  his  plan  to  go  to  At- 
lantic City,  to  attend  a  conference,  was 
suddenly  changed.  As  he  pointed  out  to 
me  later,  when  a  vo»^  in  the  Senate  was 
scheduled  for  that  day  he  changed  his 
plan  to  go  to  Atlantic  City,  but  was  un- 
able to  get  in  touch  with  me  in  time  to 
notify  me  that  he  did  not  want  me  to 
announce  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mittee hearing  the  reason  he  had 
previously  given  me  why  he  would  not 
be  present  at  the  hearing  on  that  day. 
Some  time  after  I  made  my  announce- 
ment concerning  the  contemplated  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Randolph,  he  arrived 
at  the  hearing  room.  As  shown  on  page 
38  of  the  committee  hearing  transcript, 
he  and  I  then  exchanged  greetings. 

Tlie  statement  in  regard  to  costumed 
witnesses,  previously  alluded  to.  is  re- 
corded on  pages  98  and  99  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing,  and  was  made  a 
long  time  after  the  arrival  of  Senator 
Randolph  in  the  hearing  room. 

With  respect  to  the  ugly  statements 
allegedly  elicited  from  a  nonexistent 
member  of  my  staff,  let  me  say  that  up- 
on talking  with  my  office,  I  learned  that 
no  one  in  my  office  had  talked  to  Mr. 
Dixon.  It  is  reported  that  he  talked  to 
one  of  the  secretaries  on  the  committee 
staff.  She  supplied  me  with  a  memo- 
randum setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
comments.  In  her  memorandum  to  me, 
she  states: 

Mr.  Dixon's  call  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  was  referred  to 
Charles  Lee;  and  as  Mr.  Lee  was  not  In  the 
oOoa.  I  offered  to  take  a  message.  Mr.  Dixon 
asked  me  about  Senator  Moasx's  statement 
at  the  hearing  that  morning  (March  8).  I 
told  him  that  I  had  not  been  at  the  hear- 
ing. He  said  that  Senator  Morsk  spoke 
about  two  witnesses  appearing  In  costume. 
I  replied  that  we  had  heard  rumors  to  that 
efltoet.  but  did  not  know  If  they  were  true. 
He  qooted  Senator  Moasz  as  saying  that  the 
two  witnesses  would  appear  as  Jefferson  and 


Madison  and  would  make  a  statenrient  to 
the  effect  that  these  two  gentlemen  would 
turn  over  In  their  graves  at  the  thought  of 
aid  to  parochlaJ  schools.  1  told  him  that  he 
knew  more  about  It  than  I  did.  because  I 
had  not  heard  that  part  of  the  rumor.  He 
then  said  that  he  heard  that  came  from  a 
lawyer  here  in  town.  Mr.  Ed  Hart.  I  said 
that  I  did  not  know  if  that  was  true;  but 
I  did  give  him  Mr.  Hart's  address,  so  that 
he  could  check  the  story  with  Mr.  Hart. 
himself. 

As  well  as  I  can  remember,  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  conversation. 

This  morning  Mr.  Hart  assured  me 
that  he  had  not  had  any  conversation 
about  it  with  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Hart  also 
assured  me  that  the  attributions  made 
in  the  article  were  quite  inaccurate. 
Mr.  Hart  is  a  very  reliable  representa- 
tive of  his  clients  at  legislative  hearings, 
and  I  accept  Mr.  Hart's  word  in  regard 
to  the  situation  and  in  regard  to  the 
denial  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Dixon's 
reporting. 

Madam  President,  it  is  always  un- 
pleasant to  make  statements  such  as 
this  about  a  member  of  the  press.  But 
I  have  long  since  demonstrated  that 
when  I  think  a  member  of  the  press 
engages  in  yellow  journalism,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  should  be  called  to  it. 
so  that  the  public  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  appraise  his  writing  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pi-esident. 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  make  a  statement 
in  regard  to  Federal  aid  to  education. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morsi]  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  Senate  bill  1021.  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  for  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  to  education. 

Oiu-  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  made  valiant  efforts  to  improve 
elementary  and  secondary  school  educa- 
tion for  America's  young  people. 

Our  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  struggled  valiantly  to  raise  the 
necessary  money  to  build  better  schools, 
to  expand  existing  schools,  and  to  raise 
teachers'  salaries  to  levels  in  keeping 
with  their  professional  work  and  their 
responsibilities. 

But,  as  we  know,  the  taxing  power  of 
our  State  and  local  communities  has  a 
limited  base.  Revenue  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  fails  to  rise  as  rapidly  as  a  com- 
munity's population  and  income  rise. 
Furthermore,  the  property  tax  is  regres- 
sive; the  burden  it  imposes  on  low- 
and  middle-income  families  is  greater 
than  that  imposed  on  their  wealthier 
neighlMrs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  far 
more  flexible  and  equitable  tax  base 
by  means  of  the  tax  on  personal  and 
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corporate  income.  In  view  of  this  su- 
perior tax  resource,  I  think  there  Is  no 
question  that  Federml  *ld  \b  the  best 
source  for  the  funds  required  to  end  the 
too  Ion£  continued  crlsU  of  overcrowded 
classrooms  and  underpaid  teachers  in 
our  schools. 

We  need  outstandin*.  well  i>aid  teach- 
ers and  well  equipped  classrooms, 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  health  facil- 
ities in  every  school  community 
throughout  our  country. 

Who  would  deny  any  American  child 
the  opportunity  to  the  very  best  po.<^- 
sible  education? 

Our  democracy  depends  on  the  ex- 
istence of  a  well  educated,  well  informed 
citizenry:  and  we  would  need  better 
educated  citizens — better  trained  teach- 
ers, scientists,  engineers,  artists,  busi- 
nessmen, skilled  workers,  and  civic  lead- 
ers— even  if  oar  democratic  way  of  life 
were  not  threatened  by  aggressive 
communism. 

The  administration's  proposal  i.s 
based  essentially  on  the  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  the  Senate  passed  last  year  It 
would  provide  to  every  State  at  least 
$15  for  every  public  school  student  in 
average  daily  attendance,  with  the  total 
appropriation  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  equalization  formula  of  last 
years  bill,  which  Is  generally  similar  to 
the  distribution  formula  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program 
and  other  Pederal-ald  programs. 

In  the  first  year.  $M6  million  would 
be  authorized  for  this  aid-to-education 
program:  and  by  the  third  year,  the  au- 
thorization would  be  $866  million. 

This  is  by  no  means  overgenerous 
In  fact.  I  consider  it  a  very  modest  pro- 
gram. But.  as  the  President  sav.s.  it 
has  ambitious  goals.  We  hope  this  ef- 
fort at  the  national  level  will  evoke  en- 
thusiasm and  action  at  the  State  and 
local  level  to  expand  teaching  facili- 
ties, to  raise  teachers'  salaries,  and 
generally  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
American  elementary  and  high  school 
education. 

I  hope  there  is  no  one  left  who  calls 
this  proposed  legislation  a  dangerous 
precedent.  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the 
proposal  is  similar.  In  many  ways,  to 
the  one  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
For  the  past  10  years  we  have  had  a 
precedent  for  this  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion program.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our 
program  of  financial  aid  to  federally 
impacted  school  districts  under  Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  of  the  81st 
Congress. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  interest  in 
these  measures,  for  It  was  my  privilege 
to  sponsor  them  In  the  Senate  and  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  School  Construction  which  acted 
upon  them.  It  has  been  most  gratify- 
ing to  observe  the  significant  contribu- 
tion to  school  construction  and  main- 
tenance that  has  been  made  under  these 
laws. 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  only 
pen  I  have  kept  for  anj  length  of  time 
is  the  one  President  Truman  used  to 
sign  these  particular  bills.  That  pen 
has  great  value  to  me,  because  I  have 
always  been  deeply  Interested  In  the  Im- 


provement of  our  educational  facilities 
and  pro«;rams.  As  I  have  said,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  School  Construction  and 
to  introduce  the  bills  back  in  the  81st 
Congress,  to  hold  the  hearings,  to  han- 
dle the  legislation,  and  ultimately  to  .see 
its  enactment. 

Under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Iaw 
874  Consjvcss  ha.s  appropriated  $1,825 
million  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
1,'ram  in  1950  throui^h  fl.scal  1961  That 
is  a  sub-stantial  .sum  of  money,  and  It 
surely  has  heljjed  a  creal  deal  to  alle- 
viate .some  of  the  .«;chool  facility  prob- 
lems in  crowded  metropolitan  areas 
where  defen.se  plants  are  located,  or  in 
those  areas  where  mllitaiT  re.servat urns 
have  been  established 

My  own  State  of  Minnesota  has  r»»- 
ceived  more  than  $5  million  under  thi.s 
program  Without  any  doubt,  this  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  school  districts 
overburdened  by  the  presence  of  families 
of  military  personnel  or  civilian  Federal 
employees  has  been  an  outstanding 
success. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  heard  of  no 
complaints  of  Federal  dominauon  or  of 
Federal  dictatorship  I  know  of  no  com- 
munity that  has  lost  its  capacity  or  abil- 
ity of  self-government.  And  I  know  of 
no  one  who  feels  that  the  Federal  Ck)v- 
ernment  has  been  like  a  poUceman  In 
controlling  the  lives  of  the  young  people 
or  of  the  citizens.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
the  Federal  aid  has  provided  enlight- 
ment  for  the  citizeiur.  has  relieved  com- 
munities of  burdens  which  they  were  un- 
able to  maintain,  and  has  stimulated 
education  in  many  areas  of  our  Nation. 
I  have  been  concerned  that  enact- 
ment of  the  President's  aid  to  education 
proposal  this  year  will  diminish  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  impacted  school 
districts.  However,  I  believe  the  overall 
Federal  contribution  under  this  pro- 
posed legislaUon  will  far  outweigh  pos- 
sible reduction  of  Federal  contributions 
under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874. 

As  I  have  said,  there  ha.s  not  been  the 
slightest  hint  of  Federal  control  over 
the  school  districts  which  have  partici- 
pated in  the  aid  to  Impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  during  hearings  in  1959. 
repeated  questioning  of  witnesses  failed 
to  turn  up  a  single  case  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  instruction  or  administrative 
policies  in  the  Impacted  school  .systems 
receiving  Federal  aid  under  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874. 

Let  me  add  that  Federal  aid  proKrams 
for  vocational  education  represent  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  cooperate 
with  local  and  State  school  agencies 
without  Federal  domination  or  Federal 
interference.  These  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  are  needed  and  they  are 
worthy  of  continued  support.  In  fact, 
they  are  worthy  of  more  support  than 
they  have  received  In  the  past 

The  administration  proposal  contains 
the  same  specific  prohibition  against 
Federal  interference  or  control  Here  is 
the  language  in  section  103: 

In  the  administration  of  this  mle.  no  De- 
partment. Agency,  omcer,  or  employee  of  the 


United  States  shall  exerciae  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy  deter- 
mination, personnel,  curriculum,  procrmm  ot 
instruction,  or  the  administration  or  opera- 
Tion  uf  any  school  or  school  system. 

Under  the  administration's  proposal. 
sent  to  us  by  President  Kennedy,  esti- 
mated allotments  to  the  States  would 
total  $666  million  the  first  year  for  an 
average  of  alx>ut  $20  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  m  public  schools.  In 
fiscal  1963  the  total  would  rise  to  $766 
million  for  an  average  of  about  $22  per 
pupil,  and  in  fiscal  1964  the  total  would 
ii.se  to  $866  million  for  an  average  of 
about  $24  per  pupil  In  average  dally 
attendance 

Minne.sijta  would  get  about  $13  mil- 
lion the  first  year,  $15  million  the  sec- 
ond and  $17  mil  Hon  the  third  year 
This  will  give  a  tremendous  boost  to  our 
Minnesota  .schools  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  use  this  money  wisely  to 
help  our  hard-pressed  schools  expand 
and  Improve  their  teaching  facilities  and 
ral.se  the  salaries  of  our  teachers 

At  pre.vnt  the  average  salary  of  class- 
room teachers  in  Minnesota  is  $5,300  a 
year.  This  is  slightly  better  than  the 
national  average,  but  It  Is  far  below  the 
average  teacher's  salary  of  $0,700  in 
California,  or  $6,200  In  New  York  SUte 
Clearly  we  should  raise  the  salaries  of 
our  Minnesota  teachers.  EInactment  of 
the  Presidents  school  aid  proposal  will 
help  us  to  do  so 

Federal  aid  to  education  Is  needed, 
and  it  is  needed  now.  It  was  needed  last 
year.  In  fact.  I  think  It  was  needed 
the  year  I  came  to  Congress,  which  was 
1949,  when  I  first  urged  aid  for  edu- 
cation 

Crowded  classrooms  and  low  teach- 
ers salaries  will  not  be  ended  by  half- 
hearted, halfway  measures  We  mu^i 
match  our  good  Intentions  with  money 
to  help  finance  both  school  construction 
and  teachers'  salaries,  and  I  urge  this 
Congress  to  act  promptly  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal 

Madam  President.  I  offered  amend- 
ments here  the  other  day  to  take  out 
some  of  the  discriminatory  featiu-es  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  that  act 
to  be  broader  in  its  coverage  and.  I 
think,  more  effective. 

The  money  this  country  puts  Into  edu- 
cation IS  the  be.st  invesUnent  wi-  .sJnU 
make. 

I  could  not  help  recalling  what  (•" 
of  our  great  scientists  said  about  Woi  M 
War  II.  I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Vamicar 
BiLsh,  who  .said  we  used  up  50  years  of 
basic  research  in  5  years  of  war.  It  wa.«; 
a  way  of  saying  we  had  used  up  much 
of  the  intellectual  Inventory  or  wealth 
of  the  Nation  over  a  very  short  period  of 
tune.  During  this  cold  war  period,  this 
period  of  great  International  tension,  it 
is  .so  viui  that  we  keep  the  springs  of 
education,  the  fountains  and  wells  of 
learning,  well  filled  and  operating  at 
maximum  capacity. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  summary  of  S.  1021,  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoiid. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SvMMAiT  or  8.  1021 
Title  I  of  S.  1021  would  carry  out  the  rec- 
onuncndatlona    on    public    elementary    and 
srcondriry  education  contained  in  the  Prod- 
dent's  February  20,  IMl,  special  message  to 
the  Congress  on  education.     Approprlatlona 
of  $060  million  In  the  flacal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1901;  $766  mUUon  for  the  fiscal  year 
U-i^innliig    July    1.    1B02,    and    $860   million 
r.T    the   Oacal    year   beginning  July   1,   1963. 
\k  ju!d  be  authorlz&d  lor  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting   to   States   to   construct   public   ele- 
7n'>nt:»ry  and  sec-ond.iry  schools,  and  to  em- 
pln-  needed  addlitonal  public  school  teachers 
or   pay  them  adequate   salaries.     The  sums 
appropriated  each  year  would  be  allotted  to 
the    60    States,    the   District    of    Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,   tiie  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam 
on    a    bftsls    which    talcM    Into   account   the 
number  of  pupils  each  State  has  In  average 
dally  attendance  In   Its  pxibllp  Rchoola,  and 
the   peraonnl    Income   of   Individuals  in  ths 
Bute   per  public  achool  pupil,  the  needier 
.states  receiving  the  larger  allotments.    Eacll 
State  would  be  enutled  to  receive  at  least 
$15  multiplied  by  the  number  at  such  pupUa. 
A    portion    of    e^ch    State's   annual   aUot- 
Hicnt    of   Pcderal    grants,   equal    to    10   per- 
cent of  Its  first  year's  allotment,  would  be 
available   for  expenditure  by  a  State  solely 
for  pilot,  demonstration,  and  experfmental 
projects  designed  to  meet  educatlooal  prob- 
lems, or  to  derelop  or  eraluate  educational 
prt>(?ram«.  of  a  special  or  unique  nature.     A 
Slate  could  also  use  a  small  portion  of  Its 
allotment  (not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  pupil, 
within  a  maximum  of  $150,000  and  a  mlnl- 
mnm  of  $2,500)    for  State  agency  admlnls- 
tmtlrm    of    the   new   program.     The  rest  <A 
any  State's   allotment   would  Iw  distributed 
to  lu  local  educational  agencies  for  us*  by 
them  In  paying  public  school  teachers'  sal- 
aries or  In  con*  true  ting  public  achool  facili- 
ties    In  using  the  Federal  granta.  the  States 
would  be  free  to  make  their  own  allocation 
between   school    construction    and    teachers' 
salaries 

In  order  to  ax-^ure  both  the  mrlntetianc« 
and   Improvement  of  present  State  effort  to 
meet  lu   needs  for  achool  construction  and 
Improved  public  achool  teachers'  aalarles.  the 
bill  contains  provisions  to  reduce  the  slas  of 
the  (H'ant  otherwise  allocable  to  any  State 
that.  In  either  of  the  last  3  fiscal  years  of 
the  program,  reduces  Its  school  effort   (i.e.. 
the  ratio  of  the  school  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil  In  average  dally  attendance 
within  the  State  to  the  average  personal  in- 
come per  such  pupU )  below  the  arentge  lerri 
of    ita  effort   during   the  S   fiscal   years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  second  or  third  year 
of    the    program,    as    the    case    may    be.     A 
Slate's  allotment  would  also  be  reduced  If  It 
f.illed    to   lncrea.se    Its   effort    In   the   second 
nr.d   third  fiscal  yerirs  of  the  program  by  a 
fixed   percentage   (equal   to  the  average  an- 
nual Increase  In  the  national  effort,  over  tbe 
6  fljscal  year  period   bei^.nnlng  July  1,  1956. 
and  ending  June  30.  1901.  IncluslTe)  unie«^ 
in  either  such  year.  It  exerts  the  same  or 
greater  effort  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  or 
makes    an    expenditure    per    public    school 
pupil    which    exceeds    the   national   avera^ 
expenditure   per  such  pupil   by   10  percent. 
However,  no  State  would  have  Its  allotment 
for  any  year  reduced  under  these  provisions 
by  more  than  one-third. 

To  participate  In  the  program,  a  State 
would  submit  an  application  to  the  Cctn- 
niusioner  of  Education  which  would  provide 
for  specifying  at  the  i}eglnuing  of  each  year 
the  proportion  of  the  grant  to  be  tised  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  portion  to  be  tised 
for  school  construction,  aiKl  set  forth  tbe 
criteria  that  will  be  tised  to  dUtrlbate  the 


grant  money(exclti8lve  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  special  educational  projects  and 
State  administration  expenses)  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  within  the  State  which,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  State  education  agency 
administering  the  funds,  are  most  deserving 
of  assistance,  taking  Into  account  their  needs 
to  Increase  teachers'  salaries  or  the  number 
of  teachers,  or  to  construct  school  buildings, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

In  its  application  a  state  would  also 
undertake  to  provide  assurance  th.it  the 
State  education  agency  would  be  the  sole 
agency  for  administering  the  funds  received 
under  the  program;  and  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  appllcitlon  for  a 
share  of  the  Federal  funds  Is  denied  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
tbe  State  education  agency.  The  application 
would  also  set  forth  procedures  for  such 
fiscal  controls  and  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aasiu^  proper  dlaburse- 
ment  of  the  Federal  fimds  paid  to  the  State, 
and  would  provide  for  making  reports,  from 
time  to  time,  which  the  Commissioner  may 
need  to  perform  his  functions  under  the 
program. 

Tba  Commissioner,  before  finally  refusing 
to  approve  a  State  application,  or  before 
withholding  grant  funds  In  case  of  the 
State's  noncompliance  with  Its  approved  ap- 
plication, would  be  required  to  afford  the 
affected  State  an  opportunity  for  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  and  his  final  action 
after  such  hearing  would.  If  the  State  seeks 
tba  same,  be  reviewable  on  the  record  by  a 
VB.  court  of  appeals. 

Tbs  bill  would  require  each  State  to  give 
adequate  assurance  that  laborers  or  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  construction  projects  fi- 
nanced with  the  aid  of  Federal  grants  will 
be  paid  at  not  less  than  the  wage  prevailing 
for  similar  construction  In  the  locality,  and 
that  they  will  receive  overtime  pay  at  a  rate 
of  one  and  a  lialf  their  regular  pay  for  work 
In  axcess  of  40  hours  in  any  week  or  8  hours 
in  any  day. 

Titles  II  and  III  of  S.  1021  would  amend 
Public  Law  874  (20  US  C.  ch.  13)  which 
authorizes  Federal  financial  assi-^tance  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  public 
alementary  or  secondary  schools  In  federally 
affected  areas,  and  Public  Law  815  (20  U.S.C. 
cb.  19)  which  authorizes  Federal  financial 
ssslstance  In  the  construction  of  such 
schools. 

The  amendments  proposed  to  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874  would  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  which  expire  June 
80.  1961.  and  would  bring  these  laws  more 
nearly  In  line  with  the  underlying  Justi- 
fication for  the  Federal  payment  to  school 
distrlcU  which  lx>th  laws  authorize;  that 
Is.  fair  compensation  to  school  districts 
for  educational  burdens  Imposed  upon 
by  the  location  In  the  vicinity  of  tax-exempt 
Federal  property  on  which  public-school 
children  reside  or  their  parents  are  employed. 
The  following  four  amendments  are  the 
most  significant : 

1.  The  bill  would  amend  both  Public 
I*w  816  and  Public  Law  874  to  make  perma- 
nent the  Federal  payments  authorized  to  be 
made  to  school  districts  to  help  them  pay  the 
local  share  of  the  cost  of  providing  free  pub- 
lic education  to  children  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property 
but  live  In  private  homes  (or  are  employed 
on  private  poperty  but  live  on  Federal  prop- 
erty). The  bill  would,  however,  reduce  the 
Pederal  payment  per  child  under  Public  Law 
874  from  the  present  50  percent  of  the  dis- 
trict's local  contribution  rate  to  25  percent  of 
such  local  contribution  rate.  It  also  would 
make  a  corresponding  reduction  In  Federal 
payments  under  Public  Law  815  for  public - 
school  enrollment  Increases  In  the  number 
of  such  children   by  reducing  the  Federal 


payment  per  child  from  50  percent  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  construction  costs. 
as  at  present,   to  25  percent  of  such  costs. 

2.  The  bill  would  amend  section  3(c)  of 
Public  Law  874  to  require  tliat  school  dis- 
tricU.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Federal  pay- 
ments on  account  of  children  who  either 
reside  on  Federal  property  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  must 
have  In  the  school  year  1961-62  at  "least  4 
percent  of  their  current  year's  total  average 
daily  attendance  conslsUng  of  EUch  children. 
In  the  school  year  1962-63  the  required  min- 
imiua  percentage  would  rise  to  5  percent, 
and  In  the  .<;ch.x)l  j-ear  1963-64  and  there- 
after the  required  minimum  would  be  6 
percent. 

3.  The  provisions  in  Public  Law  874  au- 
thorizing, as  an  alternative  local  contribu- 
tion rate,  one-half  of  the  national  average 
expenditure  per  public-school  child  would 
be  elimin.ited  by  the  bill. 

4.  The  bill  would  repeal  categories  of 
Feder.nl  payments  under  both  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  874  which  are  not  based 
on  the  school  attendance  of  children  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  property. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, it  will  be  my  intention  to  discuss 
at  a  later  date  other  aspects  of  the 
education  problem,  including  loans  to 
private  schools,  and  particularly  the 
matter  of  grants  and  loans  to  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

Madam  President,  we  have  now 
reached  the  point  when  the  Congress 
will  have  to  determine  whether  young 
people  who  have  been  privileged  to  have 
elementary  and  secondary  school  edu- 
cation will  be  given  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending colleges  and  universities. 

The  universities  and  colleges  are 
crowded,  frequently  overcrowded  and  all 
too  often  understafifed  in  terms  of  teach- 
ers and  other  professional  personnel. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its 
high  standard  of  education,  we  must 
have  some  altered  thinking  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  Congress,  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  of  many  boards  of  trustees 
and  directors  of  great  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  problem  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  of  the  most  serious  problem's 
confronting  the  Nation. 

I  wish  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  were  as  ready  to  finance  educa- 
tion which  would  provide  for  the  future 
as  it  is  to  finance  missiles,  rockets,  and 
all  the  other  instruments  required  for 
our  defense.  I  do  not  like  to  put  it  on 
an  "either  or"  basis,  nor  shall  I,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  over  the  long  i-un 
we  shall  be  doing  our  patriotic  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defense  un- 
less we  provide  for  schools.  We  not 
only  must  provide  elementai-y  and  sec- 
ondary education  in  public  schools,  but 
also  we  should  make  available  funds 
on  the  basis  of  repayable  loans  for  pri- 
vate schools,  and  grants  of  funds  and 
loans  for  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  far  beyond  anjrthing  we  have 
done  in  the  past. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that  be- 
tween now  and  1975  the  university 
plant — that  is,  the  classroom  space  of 
colleges  and  imiversities — will  have  to 
be  doubled  over  what  is  available  in 
1961.  I  believe  one  begins  to  understand 
the  immensity  of  the  problem  we  face. 
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I  am  confident  we  can  meet  the  prob- 
lem, but  we  shall  not  do  so  if  we  proceed 
on  a  halfhearted  basis. 

If  the  people  of  the  country  could  be- 
come as  excited  about  education  as  they 
become  about  the  new  models  of  auto- 
mobiles every  fall  we  might  And  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

I  intend  to  make  It  my  business  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  help  alert  this 
Nation  to  the  challenge  of  education. 
I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  convince  my 
colleagues  and  all  others  of  the  impor- 
tance of  prompt  and  effective  action. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
for   the   quorum  call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Madam  President, 
a  safe  prediction  for  this  Congress,  as  for 
every  Congress  in  rec«it  years,  is  that 
transportation  policy  will  be  a  lively  and 
controversial  issue. 

How  will  our  tran^wrtation  sy.<:tem 
expand  in  the  coming  years  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  our  Nation's  growth ?  What 
policies  should  we  adopt  to  stimulate  the 
most  useful  growth?  What  principles 
should  our  regulatory  agencies  adopt  to 
give  private  enterprise  the  climate  it 
needs  to  perform  at  peak  eCBciency? 

In  my  home  State  of  Missouri,  we 
have  special  reason  to  understand  the 
importance  of  transportation  to  tht 
health  of  the  economy.  The  iiicat  new 
jet  airplanes  bring  us  within  a  couple 
of  hours  of  either  coast.  We  can  put  in 
a  day's  work  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
and  still  get  home  by  bedtime. 

The  trucks,  the  pipelines,  the  barge - 
lines  and  the  railroads  give  us  frequent 
service  connecting  us  with  our  es-sential 
markets  and  sources  of  supply;  and  we 
m  the  Senate  have  very  properly  given 
much  attention  in  the  past  few  years  to 
these  important  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

One  important  transport  mode  is 
closely  linked  to  a  subject  that  is  ncht- 
f  ully  claiming  our  ever -increasing'  atten- 
tion today — the  development  of  our 
water  resources.  Oreat  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion are  threatened  with  shortage  of 
water,  and  important  measures  are  un- 
derway to  conserve  and  develop  the 
water  resources  Ood  has  given  us. 

In  the  harnessing  of  our  rivers  to  sup- 
ply the  staggering  quantities  of  water 
our  modern  cities,  industries  and  farms 
need,  we  have  brought  to  flower  once 
again  the  very  low-coet  transportation 
by  river  which  once  helped  to  open  our 
great  Middle  West  to  settlement 

But  a  river  does  not  reach  its  fulfill- 
ment without  a  bargeline — the  theory  is 
no  good  without  the  practice. 

The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
transportation  savings  resulting  directly 
and  indirectly  from  the  existence  of  river 
tran.sportation  do  not  arrive  automati- 


cally. Highly  skilled  pilot*  and  powerful 
modern  equipment  backed  up  by  het  Ithy 
private  companies  form  the  instrument. 
Samuel  Clemens,  of  Hannibal.  Mo., 
who  wrote  so  eloquently  about  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  packet  boats,  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  modern  freight  capacity 
of  the  river  barge  tows.  He  lived  to  see 
the  end  of  the  packet  boat  era. 

In  one  re.spect.  river  transix>rtation 
never  revived  Passenger  service  on  our 
river.s.  except  for  one  wonderful,  com- 
fortable old  packet  boat,  the  Delta  Queen 
of  Cincinnati  which  operates  on  excur- 
sions, is  a  thing  of  ihp  past. 

Freight  service  is  somethinK  t-lse 
again.  If  he  were  to  sit  on  tlie  bench  in 
the  pilot  hou.se  and  watch  the  modern 
towboat  captains  and  pilots  steer  a  tow 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  around  the  sharp 
bends  below  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo  .  Sam- 
uel Clemens  would,  I  am  sure,  once  more 
conclude  that  river  pilots  "have  to  know 
more  than  any  one  man  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  know  and  m  tliat  he  would 
feel  at  home. 

The  benefits  of  rivei  navigation  to  the 
whole  Nation  are  becoming  well  known. 
The  steel  industry  is  increasmgly  de- 
pendent on  river  traas  portal  ion  not  only 
for  coal  for  its  coking  ovens,  but  aLso  for 
ore  from  South  and  Central  America. 
In  addition,  many  other  essential  ores 
from  our  sister  republics  are  finding 
their  way  to  America's  industries  by  way 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  great  chemical  industry,  which 
has  the  largest  industrial  in  my  State,  is 
heavily  dependent  on  river  barge  traivs- 
portation. 

The  power  industry  is  a  very  special 
example.  Low-cost  waterborne  coal 
translated  into  cheap  power  is  probably 
the  benefits  felt  most  directly  by  the  av- 
erage consumer. 

Everyone  who  pays  a  liKht  bill  can  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  of  a  small  light 
bill;  and  as  the  electrical  industry  re- 
duces the  work  of  the  hfui.s^wife  with 
more  and  more  time-  and  labor-saving 
devices,  the  advantages  of  cheap  pow'-r 
become  ever  more  imiwrtant 

Petroleum,  transported  in  some  areas 
more  cheaply  by  barge  than  by  pipelines, 
is  a  major  river  commodity.  Cheap  fuel 
for  homes  and  low-pncfd  Ka.soline  for 
cars  are  direct  benefits  for  consumers. 
The  aluminum  industry  is  increasing  its 
concentration  in  the  Ohio  and  Tennes- 
see River  Valleys  to  be  close  to  inexpen- 
sive power  and  cheap  transportation 

Another  benefit  that  wa.s  often  men- 
tioned in  these  Halls  in  the  ISSO's  and 
1890s  as  an  argument  for  preserving 
the  packet  boat  industry  ha.s  recently 
shown  itself  of  incalculable  importance 
The  existence  of  river  transportation  has 
resulted  in  lowered  rates  by  rail  Hence 
millions  of  tons  which  never  sec  a  nvor 
barge  are  carried  at  rates  influencetl  by 
the  river  service.  Indeed,  river  .service 
on  most  heavy-loading  bulk  commcxli- 
ties  is  the  only  practical  alternative  to 
rail  service.  Thus,  without  river  s.-rv- 
ice  there  would  be  no  practical  rumjieti- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  bent  fitiai  ,t  >  of 
river  transportation  have  been  the 
farmers  of  the  Midwest.  Not  only  do 
feed  and  fertilizer.s — mola.s.se.s  and  phos- 
phates— arrive  at  farms  from   tJie   kuU 
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areas  at  substantial  savings  thanks  to 
river  service,  but  the  barges  put  extra 
sums  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  farm- 
ers. As  grain  dealers  have  explained 
many  times,  the  savings  in  transpwrta- 
tlon  are  passed  along  to  farmers  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices. 

Furthermore,  cheap  ti-ansportation 
over  long  distances  from  the  upper  Mid- 
west to  gulf  ports  and  ports  on  the  Ten- 
nessee give  the  farmers  alternative 
markets  which  they  never  had  before 
the  rivers  were  opened  up.  This  in  turn 
has  meant  hiwher  prices  for  the  farmers. 
There  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral benefits  of  water  transportation 
that  has  always  impressed  me.  The 
areas  of  our  Nation  which  are  not  blessed 
with  a  9-foot  channel  and  the  regular 
services  of  bareelines  very  vigorously 
demand  it. 

Over  many  years,  the  Corps  of  Eln- 
gmeers  has  been  working  on  the  Mis- 
.souri — a  river  even  harder  to  tame  than 
the  Mississippi 

Maybe  it  will  never  be  fully  tamed ; 
maybe  it  will  always  have  to  be  .said  of 
the  Missouri  that.  Tt  s  too  thick  to  drink 
and  too  thin  to  plow."  But  I  know  that 
the  businessmen  of  the  Missouri  Valley, 
much  as  they  may  differ  on  the  Immedi- 
ate methods,  look  across  at  the  great  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  Ohio  River 
with  anticipation 

They  know  that,  as  soon  as  navigation 
IS  fully  developed,  the  .same  magic  that 
has  transformed  the  Ohio  Valley  into 
the  industrial  Ruhr  of  the  Nation  will 
•Aork  on  the  Missouri.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  in  anyone  s  mind  of  the  great  fu- 
ture of  the  huge  basin  of  the  MLssouri 
when  that  river  makes  its  constructive 
power  fully  felt 

Earlier.  I  mentioned  the  impoitanco 
of  healthy  private  companies  which  back 
up  sJulled  pilot.s  and  powerful  modern 
equipment. 

What  of  the.se  companies''  In  my 
Slate,  as  m  other  States  rnany  com- 
panies seem  to  be  markin  •  ume  await- 
ing clear  decisions  on  a  number  of  con- 
troversial policy  questions  which  we  in 
these  Chambers  must  settle  sooner  or 
later. 

They  tell  me  the  issues  are  compli- 
cated; but  .sometimes  it  seems  to  me,  as 
I  listen  to  the  flow  and  counterflow  of  In- 
formation on  the  major  problems,  that 
ix'rhaps  they  are  not  as  complicated  as 
they  .seem 

Because  of  lUs  importance,  transpor- 
tation ha.s  lonK  been  an  Industry  .set 
apart,  with  very  special  rules  and  leiiula- 
tions  Theie  were  good  reasons  for  this 
at  one  time,  but  lately  I  have  wondered 
whether  the  ConKie.ss  did  the  public  in- 
terest quite  the  favor  it  intended  to  do 
Perhaps  by  now  the  complications  of 
the  regulations  are  part  of  the  dlflQculty. 
Time  and  lime  again  I  have  spoken  in 
lhe.se  Chambers  urging  consideration  of 
and  help  for  our  railroads  and  trucks; 
and  will  again  whenever  there  is  a  Justi- 
fiable need 

With  equal  vigor,  therefore.  I  must 
speak  up  for  another  vital  mode  of  trans- 
portation, one  that  provides  ser\ice  on 
our  great  rivers. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Is  the  fair 
reKulation  of  comi)etition  in  ratemaklng. 
IncreasinKiy  I  am  told,  there  is  evidence 


that  mere  economic  size  is  being  used 
to  cancel  out  the  low-cost  effleiency  of 
the  small  water  carrier  competitor. 

Railroads  are  charged  with  lAngUng 
out  particular  barge  traffic  and  reducing 
rates  selectively,  often  below  full  costs. 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  water  competition. 
Recently,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Towne.  chief 
of  the  ICG's  cost  section,  reported  that 
two-thirds  of  the  rail  traffic  ts  being  car- 
ried at  less  than  the  full  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  service.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
highly  uneconomical  for  the  railroads 
and  may  be  adding:  something  to  their 
difficulties.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
.something  wrong  if  the  low-cost  carrier 
is  not  allowed  to  assert  his  inherent  ad- 
vantage. Commonsense  would  suggest 
that  in  a  situation  where  two-thirds  of 
the  rail  traffic  is  being  carried  at  less 
than  cost,  the  ICC.  or  perhaps  the  Con- 
gress, ought  to  develop  some  rule  of  rate- 
making  which  will  preserve  the  lower 
cost,  more  efficient,  small  operator. 

This  has  succefufully  been  accom- 
plished under  the  antitrust  laws  for  in- 
dustry generally  Competition  should 
certainly  be  encouraged,  but  where  a 
rate  is  lowered  to  meet  competition,  and 
this  produces  discrimination,  as  selective 
rate  cutting  always  must,  then  a  rate 
lower  than  necessiiry  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition, or  so  low  that  It  eliminates  com- 
petition, should  b(?  clearly  unlawful. 

Another  important  area  which  vitally 
affects  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  cMisiuner 
is  the  proper  cooidination  of  all  trans- 
portation services 

Congress  insisted  no  less  than  six 
times  in  the  Int<>rstate  Commerce  Act 
that  reasonable  Joint  rates  and  through 
routes  be  set  up  Iwtween  water  carriers 
and  railroads.  Exhaustive  reports  to 
the  Senate,  both  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee  last  August  and  bj 
General  Doyle's  study  group,  have 
brought  out  into  the  open  the  wide- 
spread evasion  of  this  congressional 
intent. 

Despite  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  water  carriers,  the  clear  Intent  of 
Congress  has  been  ignored:  and  what  is 
even  more  shocking,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  appears  to  have  con- 
doned this  evasion. 

Such  flouting  of  congressional  Intent, 
stated  so  explicitly  so  many  times,  calls 
for  thorough  investigation  and  action. 
The  clear  result  of  years  of  evasion  is 
that  the  benefits  of  river  navigation  are 
being  unnaturally  restricted  to  river 
valleys. 

With  proper  cooperation,  low-cost 
river  navigation  could  be  Joined  to  low- 
cost  rail  transportation  to  bring  lower 
prices  to  communities  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  rivers.  I  am  told,  and  it  seems 
logical  to  me.  that  connecting  railroads 
would  greatly  benefit  from  barge-rail 
coordination,  but  fear  to  cooperate  be- 
cause of  the  retaliation  of  other  rail- 
roads. 

The  Congress  should  be  able  to  find 
ways  to  solve  this  problon. 

Common  carriers  are  the  backbone  of 
our  free  enterpriwe  tranqx)rtation  in- 
dustry. We  an:  beginning  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  decline  of  the  common 
carriers,  in  every  line.  Certainly,  if  the 
common  carriers  disappear,  those  hurt 
will  be  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


small  businesses  who  cannot  afford  to 
own  their  own  transport  services. 

No  greater  stimulus  could  be  given  to 
the  development  of  monopoly  than  to 
destroy  an  equitable  public  system  of 
distribution.  Hence,  it  is  only  common- 
sense  to  bring  under  regulation  those 
elements  of  transportation  which  are 
unfairly  threatening  the  health  of  the 
common  carrier. 

This  should  not  be  too  difficult  a  prob- 
lem. Where  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest, we  have  regulated  industries  be- 
fore. If  we  are  careful  to  respect  the 
rights  of  those  already  operating  by  a 
proper  grant  of  grandfather  authority, 
there  should  not  be  too  great  a  difficulty. 

No  discussion  of  the  river  carriers  is 
complete  without  a  reference  to  tolls. 
This  is  a  hard-fought  issue.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  on  record  against  tolls 
on  the  river.     I  endorse  that  position. 

One  problem  of  the  river  carriers  is 
precisely  the  fact  that  they  do  not  run 
a  passenger  service.  We  know  a  lot 
about  the  airlines  because  we  frequently 
ride  thenk  We  know  about  the  rail- 
roads because  we  ride  on  them;  and 
fn»n  our  private  autos  we  see  the  work 
of  the  fleets  of  trucks  on  our  highways. 
But  we  do  not  see  a  river  towboat  unless 
we  seek  one  out. 

There  are  few  more  modern  industries 
in  our  country.  In  my  home  city  of  St. 
Louis  are  two  major  bargelines  op- 
erating the  most  modem  towboats.  The 
latest  in  radar  keeps  them  operating  on 
the  narrow  river  channels  In  fo?,  rain, 
or  snow.  Automatic  pilots,  electronic 
depth  indicators  and  gyroscopic  swing 
indicators  are  most  interesting  to  see. 

Did  you  know,  for  instance,  that  a 
complete  revolution  in  Rhine  River 
transportation  methods  is  now  taking 
place  as  a  result  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  our  rivers?  The  Rhine 
bargemen  are  switching  to  push  towing. 

This  industry  is  a  heartening  example 
of  free  enterprise  at  its  best — modem, 
progressive,  dedicated  to  the  public  in- 
terest. It  is  an  instrument  of  the 
enoiinous  programs  of  water  resource 
development  which  are  before  us  today. 

It  is  an  industry  that  is  small — even 
the  large  companies  have  gros.s  reve- 
nues of  under  $20  milhon  a  year. 

As  our  Nation  grows  and  companies 
properly  become  larger  to  accommodate 
that  growth,  we  can  easily  lose  sight  of 
the  need  to  keep  these  small,  efficient 
companies  with  us.  They  must  not  be 
destroyed. 

Just  as  many  facets  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  must  be  strengthened  and 
preserved,  so  we  of  the  Congress  must  be 
ever  alert  to  any  danger  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  small  business  enterprises. 

This  particular  small  business  plays 
a  very  important  role  in  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  living  for  our  people.  It  is 
because  of  this  fact  that  I  now  bring 
the  problem  to  the  attention  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consid(;ration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial    and    persistent    unemploy- 


ment and  imderemplosrment  in  ce:-tain 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  it  is 
6  years  since  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  first  proposed  legislation 
to  help  the  economically  distressed  areas 
of  this  country. 

In  these  6  years  the  problem  has  be- 
come greatly  aggravated.  Six  years  ago 
we  had  a  few  dozen  distressed  areas. 
Today  we  have  more  than  100  chron- 
ically distressed  areas.  Unemployment 
in  these  areas  averages  about  one-eighth 
of  the  labor  force,  and  in  some  commu- 
nities it  has  reached  the  alarming  pro- 
portion of  20  percent.  Nor  has  the  pas- 
sage of  time  cured  the  problems  of  the 
many  low-income  areas.  We  have  in 
the  United  States  hundreds  of  commu- 
nities where  the  average  family  income 
is  below  $1,500  a  year,  or  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  national  average. 

Without  some  Federal  help  there  is 
little  hope  that  the  economic  conditions 
in  these  commimities  will  improve. 

Senator  Douglas'  area  redevelopment 
proposal  has  a  practical  answer  to  the 
problem.  S.  1,  which  I  have  cospon- 
sored,  contains  a  program  that  is  based 
on  the  sound  and  tried  proposition  of 
stimulating  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  all  levels  of  Government  with 
private  enteiprise.  It  embodies  a  pro- 
gram that  wiU  induce  productivity  and 
inject  new  vitality  into  areas  of  chronic 
joblessness.  It  holds  out  the  prospect  of 
work,  of  new  jobs,  of  increased  produc- 
tion, of  expanding  business,  of  fuller 
utilization  of  our  human  resources. 
Above  all,  it  aims  at  implementing  this 
program  primarily  through  self-help 
measures. 

Senator  Douglas  is  an  eminent  econ- 
omist, and  he  has  never  claimed  that 
his  proposal  will  provide  a  cure  for  our 
grave  imemployment  problem,  currently 
the  worst  since  1941.  The  objective  of 
S.  1  is  to  provide  a  stimulus  for  commu- 
nities to  appraise  their  economic  poten- 
tial, both  physical  and  human,  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  seed  capital  to 
channel  new  enterprises  into  chronic 
labor  surplus  areas. 

S.  1  is  not  regional  legislation.  It  is 
an  attack  upon  a  national  problem.  At 
present,  my  own  State  of  California  may 
not  benefit  directly  by  this  legislation, 
but  I  believe  that  a  prc^ram  attacking 
chronic  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment prevailing  in  many  States  will 
also  help  California.  The  experts  have 
estimated  that  communities  in  at  least 
27  States  need  the  help  offered  by  S.  1. 
Distressed  people  in  distressed  areas  are 
poor  customers  for  the  products  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  cannot  afford  to  be  economic 
isolationists  because  we  cannot  have  a 
sound  and  healthy  national  economic 
growth  when  we  have  hundreds  of  com- 
munities in  the  United  States  that  are 
in  a  chronic  economic  plight. 

Whatever  the  specific  cause  of  chronic 
local  distress  may  be,  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  by  a  local  effort  alone. 
Once  a  job  is  lost  in  a  persistent  labor 
surplus  area,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an- 
other one.  And  the  solution  does  not  lie 
in  telling  thousands  of  people  to  pick 
up  and  move  away.  Persistent  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  in 
many  communities  of  this  country  must 
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be  tackled  by  the  FedenJ  Oovemment — 
not  only  becaiiae  of  the  untold  human 
8Ufferln«r  in  the  aaHted  areas  but  also 
because  these  eondttisns  threaten  the 
welfare  and  securttjr  of  the  whole  Nation. 

I  have  checked  the  history  of  this  leg- 
islation. During:  the  past  5  years  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  In  three  difTerent 
Congresses  have  filled  some  4,000  closely 
printed  pages.  The  Senate  passed  the 
measure  three  dlffvent  times.  The 
problem  has  been  studied,  analyzed  and 
scrutinized  far  more  carefully  than  any 
other  during  my  17  years  In  Congress. 
The  Federal  Oovemment's  responsibility 
for  our  distressed  areas  has  been  fully 
established. 

Certainly  the  affected  people  In  the 
depressed  communities  of  the  United 
States  are  finding  It  hard  to  understand 
the  double-standard  we  have  employed 
in  accepting  our  responsibility  to  help 
the  distressed  areas  abroad  while  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  distressed  areas  in 
our  own  backyard.  A  point  4  program 
Is  as  necessary  and  constructive  for  the 
underdeveloped  and  distressed  areas  in 
our  country  as  it  Is  for  the  economically 
needy  areas  in  foreign  lands. 

The  whole  coimtry  has  a  stake  in  re- 
storing our  chronically  distressed  areas 
to  a  state  of  health  and  vigor.  I  urge 
the  87th  Congress  to  move  quickly  In 
sending  S.  1  to  the  President  for  sig- 
nature. 


Atomic  Knbkt  Commuuoh 


Leiand  J.  HaworUi.  of  Nev  Tork.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Oocnxnlnlon 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  isei. 

Leland  J.  Haworth.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlMlon 
for  a  term  of  5  yean  expiring  June  30.  1908. 

Pkack  Coarv 


REV.  CLARENCE  W.  CRAN70RD 
The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ENQLE.  Madam  Presi  lent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  1 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  14.  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nomlnatioos  received  bv  the 
Senate  March  13,  1961: 

DcpAaTMrNT  or  th«  TkKAsumT 
Robert   Huntington  Knight,  of   Connecti- 
cut, to  be  General  Counael  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  TrcMury. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  posi- 
tions indicated 

Department  of  the  iNmiOR 

Prank  P  Brlggs.  of  MlaKJurl,  to  be  Assist - 
nnt  Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife.  Depart- 
men:  of  the  Interior.  *. 

Depaktment  or  thc  TaiAstJiiT 
Stanley  S.  S'orrey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

D«PA*TMr>fT  or   HXALTH.   Educatton.   and 
WsLTAac 

Sterling  M  McMurrln.  of  Utah,  to  be  Com- 
nxissloner  of  Education. 

INTIKSTATB    COMlCnCS    COMMISSION 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Interstate 
Comn>erce  Commissioner  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1964. 

ExpORT-lMPOKT  Bank 

Tom  Killefer,  of  Callfomia,  to  be  Plrst 
Vice  President  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 

James  Smith  Bush,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import BanJc  of  Washington. 


Robert  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr  ,  of  IllinoU.  Uj 
be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  thi  Aa  Poacx 
Lt.  Gen.  Donald  N.  Tates.  5S4A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Ft>rce).  UiB  ALr  Foroe. 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  lut  m  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provLsiuna 
of  secUon  89«2.  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

•-• ^e^  ■■ 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo.vD.vv.  M.Micn  n,  1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Clarence  W.  Cranford,  minLster 
of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

How  wonderful  It  la.  our  Father,  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom.  Help  us  to 
remember  that  freedom  is  a  tn^st.  We 
must  show  we  deserve  to  have  it  by  the 
way  we  use  it.  Remind  us.  Oh  God. 
that  when  the  Bible  talks  about  truth. 
honesty,  purity.  Justice,  these  are  not 
merely  nice  things  to  think  about  If  we 
happen  to  be  In  the  mood;  these  are  Uie 
only  bases  on  which  a  free  society  can 
exist. 

May  the  reward  of  our  dt'ci.siorvs  be 
the  satisfacUon  of  kuowm*;  liiat  we  have 
acted  with  Integrity. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Lhe^t  leaders  who 
have  given  up  so  much  of  their  riKht  to 
privacy  in  order  to  be  public  servaiiL« 
Give  them  strength  sufficient  for  their 
tasks,  and  wisdom  as  they  face  Uic  ter- 
ribly involved  problems  of  our  day. 
May  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  be  their  magnificent 
obsession. 

And  we  pray  it  for  Thy  niimc  s  .sake 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  prooecdini;s  of 
Friday.  March  10.  1961.  wa.s  roud  and 
approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pa.ssed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  4510  An  act  to  provide  a  special  pro- 
t'ram   for   feed  gratn.n  f  >r   196!. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and  appoint.s 
Mr.  Ellxndir,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Hol- 
land. Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr  Aiken,  Mr. 
YouHc  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Hick- 
rwLOOPiR  to  be  the  confcree.s  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


Arkansas  [Mr.  Haskis]  Is  recognised  for 
1  minute. 

Bfr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  guest 
chaplain  today.  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Cran- 
ford. Is  CO  stranijer  to  us.  Be  has  been 
with  us  on  several  occaslosis.  I  know 
I  express  the  sentiment  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  when  I  say  we  are 
glad  to  have  him  with  us  again. 

However,  I  regret  to  announce  that 
we  may  well  not  have  t2ie  benefit  ot  his 
visit  and  service  in  the  future,  not  soon 
anyway,  for  he  is  leaving  us. 

After  almost  30  years  as  pastor  of 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  "Crannie."  as 
we  affectionately  refer  to  him.  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a  call  of  a  church  in 
Lewiston.  Maine. 

I  am  sure  his  leaving  Calvary  Is  not 
as  it  was  with  the  story  I  heard  at  the 
pa."5tor  of  a  church  being  called  to  an- 
other church  where  the  salary  was  sub- 
stantially more.  A  neighbor  came  by 
and  asked  the  httle  boy  if  his  father  was 
going  to  leave  and  accept  the  pastorate 
of  the  other  church.  The  Uttle  boy  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  know;  his  daddy 
was  in  the  study  praying  over  It,  but 
his  mother  was  upstairs  packing. 

Nevertheless,  "Crannie"  did  feel  the 
rail  to  another  church,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  Ood  directed  his  decision.  I 
am  sure  it  was  divine  guidance  with  a 
purpose. 

Wa.shinLtcjn.  the  Nation's  CaplUl.  ha.s 
been  ble.ssed  with  many  outstanding 
Protestant  mlnljitera  In  recent  years 
there  was  Dr  Peter  Marshall,  pastor  of 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  and 
called  to  hla  reward  a  few  years  ago 

There  l.s  Dr  Frederick  Brown  Harris. 
for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Foundry 
MethodLit  Church  and  now  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate 

The  Fust  Baptist  Church  has  Dr  Pru- 
df-n,  for  many  years  pastor  of  this  oldest 
B.ipti.st  Church  In  our  community. 

We  have  our  own  Chaplain,  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp.  for  many  years  pastor  of  Ounton- 
Ti-mple  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  now  emeritus. 

And  Dr.  Cranford,  who  has  also  pro- 
vided out-standing  leadcrslup  in  the 
ChrisUan  miiiystry  in  this  city. 

Calvary  Baptist  Church  is  a  downUmn 
church  at  8th  and  H  Street*  NW.  It  is 
cue  of  the  oldest  Protestant  churches  in 
thc  Nation  s  Capiui.  esUblished  through 
a  gift  from  Mr.  Kendal,  Postmaster  Gen, 
eraJ  under  President  Jackson  and  later 
under  President  Van  Buren.  It  cele- 
brates its  centennial  anniversary  next 
year  It  is  strategically  located  in  the 
center  of  this  city  to  provide  an  out- 
standing, wonderful,  and  needed  minis- 
try 

Duruu'  the  100  years  of  its  existence. 
Calvary  has  actually  had  only  three  pas- 
tors The  first  years  of  Its  life,  there 
were  the  usual  experiences  of  most 
churches,  and  finally  Dr.  Green  came 
along  and  was  its  pastor  for  many,  many 
years.  Then  Dr.  Abemathy  pastored 
the  church  during  the  early  part  of  the 
century  and  until  1940. 
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In  early  1941.  Dr.  Cranford  became 
the  pastor  and  has  proylded  superb  lead- 
ership and  performed  magnificently  the 
wonderful  work  in  the  heart  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

During  these  almost  20  years,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  trying  to  follow  his 
Christian  leadersliip.  I  have  sat  at  his 
feet,  so  to  speak.  He  has  meant  a  lot  to 
me,  as  he  has  to  literally  thousands  of 
people  during  thete  years. 

He  is  a  man  of  God  if  ever  I  knew  one. 
and  I  have.  I  think,  known  a  great  many. 
Crannie"  is  leaving  us  Wednesday.  I 
will  miss  him.  as  Indeed  will  my  family 
and  so  many  others.  We  wish  for  him 
and  his  family  in  his  new  ministry  the 
continued  blessings  of  Ood,  good  health, 
joy,  and  happiness. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  Ale  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEED    PROGRAM    FOR    19«1 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4510)  to 
provide  a  special  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1961,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment*  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr«n  Tex- 
as? [After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoint*  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Coclsy,  Poace.  Jonks  of 
Missouri,  HocvEN.  and  Quie 


LEGISLATIVE    PROORAI^ 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker ,  I 
understand  there  is  some  changi;  in  the 
program  for  tomorrow.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  us 
something  about  that? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  l)e  very 
happy  to.  I  understand  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  reported  out  three  rules. 
one  relating  to  restoring  the  rank  to 
former  President  Eisenhower,  the  other, 
H.R.  3908,  the  food  additives  bill,  and 
the  other  one,  H.R.  1163.  loan  jruaran- 
tee  authority  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

As  to  the  military  construction  bill, 
they  are  hopeful  that  they  will  get  a 
rule  tomorrow.  If  so.  I  will  bring  it 
up  Wednesday. 

My  intention  is  to  bring  the.se  three 
bills  up.  if  rules  are  reported  out  today 
or  tomorrow,  to  wit:  H.R.  5174.  the  bill 
relating  to  President  Eisenhower;  H.R. 
3980.  the  food  additives  bill;  and  H.R. 
1163.  the  loan  guarantee  authority  bill. 


EXTENDING  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948,  AS 
AMENDEaD 

Mr  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (HJR. 
5463)  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948. 
as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND    LABOR 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
iK)se  of  taking  testimony. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 


MALICIOUS  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    HECHLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
desks  of  many  Members  of  the  House 
of   Representatives   have    been   flooded 
for  the  past  few  weeks  by  a  great  deal 
of  Junk  mail  which  maliciously  and  un- 
fairly reflects  on  the   integrity   of  our 
great  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Earl  Warren.    I  would  like  to  know  who 
is  paying  for  all  of  these  mimeographed 
and  dupUcated  letters  and  cards  that 
come  to  all  of  us,  not  from  our  districts 
but     from     other     States,     apparently. 
They  have  a  perfect   right  to  express 
their  opinions,  but  at  a  time  when  we 
are  short  of  clerk  hire  to  handle  our 
regular  mail,  I  just  would  like  to  have 
someone  in  the  press  investigate  who  is 
paying  for  all  of  this  junk  mail  which 
reflects    on    the    integrity    of    a    great 
Chief  Justice.  Earl  Warren. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER.    Gladly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  helping  the 
postal  receipts,  are  they  not? 

Bkfr.  HECHLER.  Well.  I  suppose  so. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cogent 
observation. 


ant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Bonneville 
Project  Act  as  amended,"  and  that  the 
executive  communication  be  re-referred 
tc  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
explain  his  statement.  I  did  not  follow 
his  request. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  This  is  merely  a  re- 
quest to  traiLsfer  an  executive  commuiii- 
cation  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  was  submitted  to  our  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  It  deals  with 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  the  subject  matter  deals  entirely 
with  financing;  a  revolving  fimd.  In 
consulting  with  the  minority  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Buckley  I,  agreed 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
was  interested  in  the  construction  phase 
but  not  financing,  which  very  properly 
belonged  under  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Three  of  these 
executive  communications  came  up 
from  downtown  at  the  same  time.  Two 
of  them  came  to  our  committee,  and 
this  one  went  to  the  other  committee. 
It  so  happens  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  juris- 
diction of  marketing  procedures.  That 
is  the  difference.  It  is  merely  a 
formality. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGE   OP   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  Executive 
Order  No.  472.  a  letter  from  the  Assist- 


NIKE-ZEUS  ANTIMISSILE  MISSILE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  two  letters. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  military  appropria- 
tions program  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  need  for  fimds  to  begin  ad- 
vance procurement  for  long-lead  hard- 
ware for  the  Nike-Zeus,  the  Army's 
antimissile  missile.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  in  between  budgets  I  felt 
it  necessaiy  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
President  setting  forth  and  urging  that 
in  requests  coming  up  for  the  new  mih- 
tary  budget  there  is  included  fimds  for 
the  Army's  antimissile  missile,  Nike- 
Zeus.  I  have  received  from  the  White 
House  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  an  answer  to  my  letter. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  both 
letters. 
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The  matter  referred  to  is  u  follows: 

CoNGBxas  or  ths  XJmrwB  BtATta. 

Hoxma  or  Bar— mjitatttks. 
Waatiington.  DJC,  Fttnuary  Z2,   1961. 

The  PaXSIDBMT, 

The  White  House. 

DcAK  Mx.  PazsiDXMT:  Sharing  your  de«p, 
personal  concern  rfl^uttlng  the  manifold 
RBpecta  of  our  natloiuU  Mcxirlty.  I  send  to 
you  this  copy  of  the  remarkable  terles  of 
articles  concerning  Amtrloa'S  antt-mlasUe- 
mlssUe  weapon*  vjttmm.  the  Nlke-ZeuA. 
which  appeared  In  tb*  January  SO.  19«0, 
Issue  of  the  authorltattr*  technical  Jottr- 
nal.  Missiles  and  Roeksto  magazine. 

This  series.  In  my  experience,  represents 
the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  a  major  weapons  system  pre- 
sented in  public  print  during  theee  recent 
years  of  revolutlonal  progress  In  science 
and  technology.  I  baTe  this  day  sent  a 
copy  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlvea. 

On  February  13,  In  an  address  to  the 
House,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  I  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  this  NaUon  needs, 
and  must  have  as  soon  aa  poeslble,  an  active 
defense  against  incoming  Intercontinental 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  mlsaUee. 
I  urged  that  we  begin  Immediate  produc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  Mlke-Zeus  antl- 
mlsalle  missile.  America's  alngle  weapons 
system  specifically  designed  to  counter  the 
threat  of  a  Red-triggered  nuclear  hall- 
storm. 

Mr.  President,  you  wUl  recall  that  as  early 
as  1950  Congress  perceived  the  crlUcal  need 
for  this  action  and  appropriated  ilS?  million 
to  Initiate  production  of  the  first  batteries  of 
Zeiia  killer  missiles.  The  previous  adminis- 
tration failed  to  act. 

In  this  day  of  surging  breakthroughs  In 
the  areas  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  the  loss  of 
a  month  of  critical  leadtlme.  To  date,  we 
have  lost  more  than  a  year  of  Zeus  produc- 
tion. 

Meantime,  Lntelllganoe  reports  reveal  that 
Soviet  Russia  Is  laboring  at  highest  priority 
and  with  maxlmiun  reaources  to  be  first  in 
fielding  an  antlbalUsUc  missile  weapon  ahleld 
for  centers  of  population,  of  Industry,  and  of 
military  might. 

If  the  Communists  succeed  in  outspaclng 
this  NaUon,  If  they  are  the  first  to  establish 
the  highly  effective,  specialized  defense 
which  neutralizes  balllsUc  projectiles,  they 
will  seize  from  the  United  States  her  present 
power  to  retaliate  In  aelX-defense  against 
mass  missile  attack. 

America  would  sit  naked,  nuclear  weak  in 
the  diplomatic  councils  ot  this  world. 

At  this  crucial  Juncture  of  time  and 
events,  Mr.  President,  It  U  my  hope  and  trust 
that  you  will  find  the  enclosed  article  serle-i 
of  significant  value  In  your  contemplation  of 
the  moves  this  Nation  must  make  Into  the 
new  frontiers  of  national  and  world  security 

I  profess  to  you.  with  all  intensity  at  my 
conunand.  the  belief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— and  citizens  througout  the  nations  of 
the  free  world — would  bale  a  dramatic  de- 
cision by  this  administration  to  loose  the 
Zeus,  to  put  It  Into  Immediate  production,  to 
hasten  the  day  when  United  States  and 
allied  forces  at  last  can  stand  armed  and 
ready  with  the  ballistic  boxing  gloves  so  des- 
perately needed  for  defense  against  the 
ceaseless  threat  of  Communist  worldwide 
nuclear  aggression. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dsjnn.  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Th»  Whtr  House. 
Washington,  March  2,  1961. 
Hon.  Daivikl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB   Concrxssman:    In  further  reference 
to  your  letter  of  February  22  the  President 


wishes  me  to  assure  you  of  his  deep  concern 
regarding  the  status  and  the  progress  uf  our 
Nation's  antl-baltlstlc-misslle  weapons  sys- 
tem effort.  The  weighty  questions  you 
raised  have  received,  and  are  continuing  to 
receive,  the  most  serious  and  objective,  con- 
sideration. 

The  President  wants  you  to  know  that 
this  administration  Is  carefully  following  the 
Nlke-Zeus  development  and  testing  program 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  request  from  the 
Congress  whatever  amount  of  additional  ap- 
propriations are  shown  to  be  required  In 
support  of  the  development,  test,  and  opera- 
tional effort  In  this  critical  area 

The  President  has  dlsciissed  the  sensitive- 
ness of  our  defense  posture  to  the  early 
attainment  of  an  effective  antl-balllstlc- 
mlsslle  capability  with  Secretary  McNamara 
The  Secretary  is  fully  aware  of  the  urgency 
attached  to  this  matter  and  Is  taking  every 
reasonable  action  to  develop  and  field  an 
effective  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  weapons  syi- 
tem  at  the  earliest  practical  date. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawsenctc  F  O'BsrrN 
Special  As.tistant  to  thr  Pres:ti'-rit 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OP  CONf^IIT- 
TEE  ON  TlIE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cd-lx*).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
morrow and  the  balance  of  the  week 

The  SPEAKFJ?.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  v,  as  no  objection. 


FOR    THE    BEST   USE   OP   NATIONS 
FORESTS 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  Include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  open 
hearings  begin  today  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  seeking  to 
justify  requests  for  our  national  forests 
and  for  our  fish  and  wildlife  program. 
The  time  is  upon  us  when  more  and  more 
people,  fortunately,  have  time  with 
money  to  participate  in  the  many  en- 
joyable opportunities  for  wholesome  rec- 
reation and  amusement  In  the  national 
forest.s.  The  amount  of  money  being 
sought  IS  an  increase  over  the  amounts 
appropriated  in  previous  years,  but  with 
the  increased  needs  for  establishing  real 
multiple-use  programs  In  our  national 
forests,  I  trust  that  the  committee  will 
approve  the  request  for  additional  money 
so  that  the  US.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  can  mo\  e  for- 
ward expeditiously  in  establishing  wider 
opportunities  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
our  national  forests. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
with  these  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Dally  Tlme.s  Feb- 
ruai-y  15  Issue,  entitled  "For  the  Dest  Use 
of  Nation's  Forests"; 

Fo«  TH«  B«»r  Usa  or  Natiohs  PostsTS 
In  the  new  Prssldenfs  economic  message 
to  Congress  earlier  this  month  were  two  ear- 


qxiickanlng  iUms  for  thoae  attnnad  to  the 
present  and  future  value  of  northeast  Geor- 
gia's  most  vast   resource,  our  400,000  acree 

of  national  forest. 

President  Kennedy  emphasised  Improve- 
ment of  forest  resources,  credit  for  the 
development  of  woodland  properties,  and 
acceleraUon  of  the  National  direst  Service 
multiple-purpose   program. 

He  pointed  to  opportunities  for  programs 
to  Improve  roads  and  recreation  in  the  Na- 
tion's forests  and  parks  and  asked  "high 
priority  for  areas  of  surplus  labor  " 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
busy  man  He  cant  keep  the  details  of 
every  program  In  the  country  on  his  mind. 
That's  why  we  trust  be  wUl  be  reminded 
often  by  his  advisers  and  by  our  Beprssenta- 
Uves  in  the  Congress  of  the  great  prtnUse 
of  the  forests  and  their  meaning  to  every 
American,  whether  he  Uvea  on  their  edge,  as 
we  do.  or  In  the  paved  and  shadeless  cities. 
I.egislaUon  on  tixe  books  wlU  do  most  of 
the  Job  If  it  U  followed. 

Ueorgla  National  Forest  Supei  visor  Paul 
Vincent,  whose  Chattahoochee  and  Oeonee 
National  Foresu  add  up  to  better  tK«,n 
750.000  acres,  potnu  out  la  his  report  for 
I960  how  those  three-quarters  of  a  million 
acres  can  by  the  year  aooo  grow  to  3  million 
efTectlve  acres 

No  additional  acquisition  of  land  Is  re- 
quired, merely  the  beet  management  of  the 
land  already  avaUabls. 

Multiple  use  U  more  than  a  phrase  It 
me.uis  deriving  every  use  from  every  p«Ts- 
sible  acre  and  keeping  ths  uses  oocnpsttbls 
U)  and  complementary  with  each  other.  The 
uses  are  Umber  production,  watershed  pro- 
tection, wildlife,  and  recreation.  Recreation 
Includes  sightseeing,  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing, and  Just  plain  "day  dreaming. ■>' as  Mr. 
Vincent  enjoys  phrasing  it. 

Not  every  acre  can  be  developed  on  a 
multiple  purpose  basis,  but  most  of  them 
can  To  do  this,  each  tiser  has  to  realise 
that  he  can't  have  every  acre  Jimt  ae  he 
would  wish  It.  The  Umber  peopU  have  to 
leave  some  trees  to  provide  oover.  to  protect 
w.ttershcd.  to  maintain  stream  temperature* 
fjr  fish.  The  bunurs  must  concede  that 
sf>me  areas  at  some  times  must  be  open 
for  the  campers  and  hikers.  In  short,  man- 
ag»«ment  must  provide  for  the  best  all- 
art>und  use  of  svsry  acre.  Thus.  In  the 
long  run.  each  acre  serves  more  than  one 
purp^^e  and  the  effecUve  acreage  U  trebled. 
Even  now.  ths  hunters  rarely  probe  the 
deep  wixxls  The  Umber  buyers  can't  get 
Into  many  areas  of  the  forest  because  there 
are  n.t  enough  roads  and  the  picknicker 
barely  gets  out  of  sight  of  ths  pawnent. 
Without  destroying  the  unspoiled  nature  of 
our  beautiful  wilderness,  more  serviceable 
roads  must  l)e  constructed.  Barely  10  mllM 
were  built  last  year  by  the  Forest  Service  In 
the  Ch  ittahiK>chee 

We  admit  It  We  are  sort  of  "nuU'  on 
the  subject  of  natural  resources.  But  the 
land  and  what  It  offers  the  N.itlon  Is  our 
best  hope  for  continued  health  and  pros- 
perity It  Is  our  bounty,  snd  It  shcjuld  be 
our  Ideal  In  private  use  of  these  resources 
a:.cl  la  governmenui  policy  toward  them  to 
«»ee  to  their  optimum  development  for  every 
potentl.il  purp<ise.  and  at  the  same  Ume  to 
be<iu.>:nh  them  improved  snd  mure  produc- 
tive t->  future  generations. 
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A    TIMELY    SUOQESnON    REGARD- 
ING GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

Mr  YOUNGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of   the   gentleman  from 

California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TOUNOE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  greatly  In- 
debted to  E.  H.  Boeekh  li  Asaociatee  for 
a  timely  stiggestlon  regardlnc  Oorem- 
ment  ownership.  Tills  ocmea  at  a  time 
when  the  New  PronUersmen  are  project- 
ing the  paternal  hand  of  Oovemment 
into  our  everyday  life  either  throogta 
overzealous  bodies  of  socialized  aenrloe 
or  Oovemment  ownership.  The  aug- 
Kestion  is  a  lesson  from  fY«Hla.  where 
the  economics  are  very  cloaely  related 
to  ours,  and  a  problem  in  one  country 
can  be  readily  Illustrated  or  projected 
to  the  other.  The  classic  example  of 
paternal  Oovemment  is  the  railroad 
situation  in  Canada,  which  has  two 
great  railroad  systems,  each  larger  than 
any  on  our  side  of  the  line,  lliey  are 
approximately  the  same  siae  and  cover 
almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  ter- 
ritory. In  19  years,  between  IMl  and 
1959.  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  la  pri- 
vately owned,  made  a  profit  of  $999  mil- 
lion, paid  $368  million  to  stoekholden 
in  dividends,  and  paid  $340  million  in 
taxes  to  the  Oovemment.  In  the  same 
19  years  the  Canadian  National,  which 
is  Oovemment  operated,  had  a  net  loss 
of  $653  million,  paid  no  dividenda,  and 
paid  absolutely  no  taxes  to  the 
Oovemment. 


Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  evening  many  important  pub- 
lic figures  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
20th  year  after  the  formation  of  the 
Truman  committee  of  the  Senate, 
created  by  Senate  resolution  on  March 
1.  IMl. 

As  counsel  (m  the  staff  of  that  c(xn- 
mlttee  for  a  ];>eriod  of  approximately 
4  years.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  special 
Senate  committee  investigating  the  na- 
tional defense  program. 

I  believe  the  record  of  the  Truman- 
Mead  committee  and  the  principles. 
practlees.  and  procedures  which  contrib- 
uted to  its  outstanding  success  provide 
a  beacon  light,  which  if  followed  by 
congressional  committees  today,  could 
lead  to  unmeasurable  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  Coagress. 

For  this  reason,  I  intend  later  this 
afternoon  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  aqMcts  of  the  work  of  the  Tru- 
man-Mead committee. 


REV.  CLARENCE  W.  CRAMFORD 

Mr  MclNTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  coiisent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MclNTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Habxxb.  in  the 
remarks  he  made  earlier.  We  have 
been  indeed  honored  that  Dr.  Clarenoe 
Cranford,  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
Joined  us  this  morning  for  our  opeoixig 
prayer.  As  our  colleague  Indicated.  Dr. 
Cranford  has  accepted  a  eall  to  the 
United  Baptist  Church,  of  Lewlston. 
Maine. 

We  uill  miss  his  service  as  pastor  at 
the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  In  Wa^- 
ingt(xi,  but  in  Maine  have  the  ran 
privilege  of  welcoming  Dr.  Cranford  In- 
to our  community.  He  will  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  religloui 
life  of  our  State. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  others  in  expi««- 
Ing  to  Dr.  Cranford  our  very  beat 
wishes.  As  a  citizen  of  Maine  I  wish  to 
express  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Cran- 
ford family. 

We  are  honored  to  have  them  become 
a  part  of  the  great  Pine  Tree  State. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOR- 
MATION OP  TRUMAN  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MEADER.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  address  the  Houae 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION     TO     ADDRESS     THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.   HOFFMAN    of   Michigan.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  and  to  include 
three  letters  and  have  my  remarks 
printed  at  the  close  of  the  legislative 
program  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  ONE-WAY  STREET— "HOUSES 
OF  GLASS"  AND  "FEET  OP  CLAY" 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennaylvania  [Mr.  DkittI  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  This  week 
I  idban  present  a  brief  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mlBBton  of  the  United  States  pleading- 
yea,  even  begging— for  the  return  of 
thouaands  of  jobs  for  the  glassworkers 
of  America  who — through  no  fault  of 
their  own — ^flnd  themselves  disposed  of 
their  <q>portimities  to  earn  a  living. 

Our  great  leaders  seem  to  have  "feet 
of  elay"  and  live  in  "houses  of  glass." 
foreign  glass. 

Today  we  are  actually  afraid  to  say 
what  we  think — we  are  afraid  to  criticize 
our  leaders— political  or  otherwise.  We 
know  we  are  heading  down  the  one-way 
street  of  economic  disaster  yet  we  are 
not  strong  enough  to  turn  back  or  to 
even  take  a  detour. 

It  seems  like  we  are  wearing  blinders 
and  miist  go  down  the  street  of  no  return 
even  if  in  the  end  we  find  ourselves 
bankrupt  financially  and  politically. 

I  doubt  If  the  American  people  are 
going  to  keep  on  believing  in  the  two- 
party  system  when  the  two  parties  Join 
hands  in  the  interim  between  elections 
and  revive  party  loyalties  only  during 
the  heat  of  a  campaign. 

If  we  throw  stones  of  criticism  we  will 
break  the  glass  houses  and  the  idols 
standing  on  their  feet  of  clay  will  be 
topiried  from  their  pedestals  of  self- 
exaltation  by  the  angry  winds  created 


by  the  righteous  Indignation  of  the 
Americans  sacrlfled  on  the  cross  of 
gold  by  selfish.  gr^Mly  men  and  their 
stooges  in  high  places. 

The  disease  that  affects  our  body  poli- 
tic today  comes  from  those  amongst  us 
who  act  more  often  for  convenience 
than  from  conviction. 

Congress  will  find  out  that  the  people 
hold  Congress  responsible  and,  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  the  casualties 
will  fill  every  political  morgue  in  the 
country. 

This  started  out  to  be  an  article  on 
glass.  I'm  afraid  I  can't  discuss  the 
problems  of  glass  calmly  when  I  think 
of  the  jobless  glassworkers  in  my  dis- 
trict whose  lives  are  fast  becoming 
nightmares  filled  with  bill  collectors, 
process  servers,  mortgage  foreclosures, 
and  destroyed  plans  for  their  own  and 
their  children's  futures. 

Some  of  you  may  say  that  I  am  put- 
ing  too  much  emphasis  upcm  the  grow- 
ing destruction  of  American  Industry  by 
the  c(Hnbination  of  foreign  Investment 
and  foreign  imports. 

I  can't  put  It  too  strongly — the  facts 
are  compelling  and  only  a  fool  can  fall 
to  see  the  ultimate  end  if  we  continue 
our  policies  without  reevaluation  and 
reexaminatlcxi  of  our  trade  and  aid 
programs. 

Let's  Just  talk  about  glass  now — the 
facts,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  much 
stronger  than  the  fiction  we  are  fed  by 
our  idols  with  feet  of  clay. 

Let's  look  at  some  production  and  em- 
ployment figures  that  are  typical  of  the 
enti]*e  industry: 

2    months'    peak    production,   January    and 
February  1953 

Employees    working l.Sao 

Employees  laid  off o 


ToUl 1,  690 

Production — 4.075,331   boxes. 
Boxes  of  glass  (68  Ihs.— 1  box  ot  60). 
Latest  2  months'  figures.  December  1960  and 
January  1961 

Employees    working 979 

Employees  laid  off 342 


Total 1,  321 

Production — 2.719,750  boxes. 

(The  picture  in  Jeannette.  Pa.,  is  more  to 
the  point  I'm  trying  to  make.  At  one  time 
this  plant  was  the  world's  largest  under  one 
roof.  Today,  all  of  its  tanks  are  down,  the 
fires  are  out,  and  not  one  man  is  em.ployed 
in  this  ghost  plant  that  only  recently  was 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  our  local  economy.) 

Before  putting  the  detailed  figures  be- 
fore you,  I  wish  to  read  part  of  a  state- 
ment made  by  August  Debrucque.  presi- 
dent of  the  Window  Glass  Cutters  Lea- 
gue— in  August  1960,  before  the  Tariff 
Commission : 

The  Window  Glass  Cutters  League  of 
America  Is  composed  ctf  members  who  are 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  flat  glass  in- 
dtistry  that  manufactures  window  glass. 
This  is  a  craft  union  of  highly  skilled  work- 
men with  an  average  hourly  wage  of  $3.88 
In  1958. 

Naturally  we  are  greatly  concerned  about 
Imports  of  window  glass  since  our  livelihood 
depends  on  the  industry.  Anything  that 
hurts  the  industry  also  hurts  us.  Imports 
are  a  menace  to  our  Jobs  because  they  ocsn- 
pete  directly  for  otu"  Jobs.  Every  box  at 
window  glass  that  is  imported  Is  a  box  of 
glass  that  we  do  not  cut. 
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In  recent  yean  Imports  have  been  heavy. 
In  1969  they  went  to  8.04O.SM  boxea.  or 
more  than  50  percent,  owmt  the  1958  Imports. 
The  Imports  of  the  pact  4  years  have  been  as 
follows: 

Boxes 

1956 5.527.  110 

1957 3.835.295 

1958 5.  170.333 

1959 .._ 8.640.856 

About  40  percent  of  the  Imports  come 
from  Belgium.  Japan  U  coming  up  rapidly 
In  1956  Imports  from  that  country  were 
Just  over  10  percent  of  the  total  but  in  1959 
represented  nearly  15  percent  of  tiie  total 
This  Inevitably  means  tougher  competition 
Between  1958  and  1959  the  Imports  from 
Japan  doubled,  rising  from  587. OOO  boxes  tu 
1.193.000  boxes.  This  put  Japan  in  second 
place,  next  to  Belgium.  In  our  imports 

Wages  In  Japan  are  unusually  low  With 
modern  machinery  they  can  outdo  us  badly 
In  cost.    This  stands  to  reason. 

While  Belgium  continues  to  be  the  lead- 
ing country  that  ships  window  glass  to  ua. 
Japan  Is  gaining;  and  while  Belgium  com- 
petition is  hard  for  tis,  the  Japanese.  I  think 
It  can  be  said  without  a  doubt,  will  be  much 
harder  for  us  to  meet.  In  fact  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  can  meet  it.  In  Belgium  the 
machinery  is  as  good  as  ours  if  not  better 
Much  of  our  machinery  comes  from  Bel- 
gium. 

I  don't  know  how  you  go  at>out  finding 
the  peril  point;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  im- 
ports have  already  hurt  us.  Within  the  past 
year  and  a  half  employment  has  dropped 
sharply     and     the     outlook     is     no     better. 


Our  employment  in  12  conipanle*  in  which 
we  ars  organized  dropped  fn>m  1  438  m  De- 
cember 1958  to  895  In  June  1960  The  num- 
ber of  tanks  In  operation  shrank  from  29  to 
18  and  of  the  18  about  a  third  were  op- 
erating on  short  schedules  This  has  not 
all  been  caused  by  imports  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  heavy  shipments 
fn)ni  abroad   were  one  of  the   prime  causes 

To  give  you  >>n  Idea  of  the  kind  of  stake 
we  the  workers  have  m  Import  competition 
let  me  -Hiiy  that  the  large  imp<irts  are  plac- 
ing our  pension  plan  in  [)eril  Some  of 
these  plans,  negotiated  with  the  companies 
are  fvmded  but  others  are  on  h  pay-a-s-you- 
go  basis  and  are  endangered  If  any  of 
the  companies  are  forced  out  ol  bu.tineas  the 
outlook  Is  that  we  would  gu  without  a  pension 
altogether  Also,  those  workers  who  would 
be  thrown  out  into  the  street  would  most 
likely  lose  their  homes  as  well  as  their  sav- 
ings Nor  would  they  find  it  easy  to  find 
other  Jobs  The  average  age  of  our  workers 
is  45:  and  it  will  be  most  dlfTlcult  to  get 
them   relocated  In  satisfactory   employment 

It  seems  to  us  as  if  these  are  facts  that 
should  t>e  taken  Into  account  when  a  peril- 
point  finding  is  undertaken  We  believe 
that  the  tarllT  which  has  already  been  cut 
In  half,  should  be  ral.^ed  rather  than  lowered 
We  cannot  think  of  a  sound  Justittcation  for 
stripping  the  little  remaining  protection 
away  from  us.  even  If  only  in  part  as  U  now 
proposed  Why  should  our  Government  take 
action  that  will  deprive  us  of  Jobs  so  that 
some  foreign  manufacturer  can  expand  his 
exports'  The  idea  used  to  t>e  that  he  w<nild 
use  the  dollars  so  gained  and  buy  an  .Amer- 
ican car  or  something  else   .American 


I  um  afraid  that  this  beai>tlful  theory  no 
longer  stands  up  They  can  turn  to  other 
countries  and  buy  cheaper  than  from  us  and 
that  Is  what  they  are  doing  more  and  more 
I  undersUnd  that  we  are  now  Importing 
more  than  we  are  exporting  in  textiles,  oil. 
automobiles  typewriters,  and  other  articles 
that  we  formerly  exported  In  much  greater 
volume  than  we  imported  As  for  window 
Klass  we  exptjrt  very  little  so  that  Imports 
are  not  ofTset  in  any  way  but  hit  directly  at 
our  eniployment  oppfirtunlties 

We  would  dtroiigly  urge  that  window  glass 
be  eliminated  from  the  iifTer  list 

Thl.s  appeal  has  so  far  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  Again  this  week,  this  iiidijstiy 
will  come  to  Washington  with  Its  hat  in 
hand  to  beg  for  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue to  live  our  way  of  life 

r  predict  the  complete  collapse  of  the 
industry  unless  some  changes  are  made 
and  I  might  suggest  one  very  Important 
change  that  can  be  helpful  tmtll  Con- 
gress starts  to  do  the  Job  it  must  do 
eventually 

The  change  I  suggest  is  the  Tariff 
Commission.  Put  members  on  who  will 
tell  GATT  where  and  when  to  go  and 
will  close  its  doors  to  the  international 
traders  who  have  had  more  to  do  with 
our  gold  crisis  than  any  other  group  in 
this  Nation. 

In  order  to  prove  my  point  on  this 
score,  let  me  introduce  at  this  time  the 
country-by -country  total  of  exports  to 
the  United  States: 


US    nitporls  oj  plain  aheit  {uituJuw)  glana  fey  counlrtf  of  origin     5l)-JiiiA  SSK  biut*,  lUoii  ami  I'tHO 


IftVi-  Totivl 

.Average  [rt  month. 
l»f>7- Total...   

.Avprage  pvr  month. 
106*- Total 

.Averaue  per  month. 
I960— January 

Februar)- 

March 

.April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

.November 

I>ec»>mber 


Toi.il 


Total. 


'.  V.'T    110 
4»4J.  .'>w 

3,  tvi.'..  a»r> 
Mri,'H>  ! 

.'..  170.333 

«».•<♦)  I 

74i  7V4 

731,47V 
KM.  lllO 
777,  34.^ 
7^<J.  HlJ 
NM).  7.Vi 
7«7.  iiM 

.'■»«).  ^H) 

Mm.  '■HH 
t£«i..'>17 


H.  tWM.  7» 


.Average  jier  month 


ra.o«7 


I'm- 


Jitnuary 

February 

.Nfarch 

April 

.Vt4y 

lunr 

July   

Augu.st    

:'t'Pti'mN'r 

October 


Tot:il 


.V>7.01« 
5hl,r44   I 
f.l«.  710 
.Vi7.  9a) 

r.7R.  tru) 
.'.««,  390 
.Vi7.  4«;j 
t.ll.STS 

tr.M.  001 
.VA  Jfii 

,  %.'..  4.'.';  ; 


.Vote.— t'onvcrsion  rate:  SM  (irmnils    i<»-f«>.it 


I  honestly  believe  that  each  and  every 
shipment  of  glass  to  America  is  controlled 
by  internationalists  banded  together  un- 
der the  guise  of  worldwide  do-gooders 
but  who  are  motivated  by  the  high  prof- 
its and  low  wages  that  make  their  work 
lucrative. 

The  foregoing  figures  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  glass  shipped  to  the 
United  States  by  Communist  Russia  and 
her  satellites. 


I  find  it  increasingly  difHcult  to  con- 
vince my  friends  and  con-stituents  that 
anything  good  can  come  out  of  our  free 
trade  policies. 

In  spite  of  my  opposition  to  the  per- 
verted trade  policies  that  have  crept  into 
our  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements.  I 
would  be  the  last  Member  of  Congress 
to  call  for  the  complete  repeal  of  this 
legislation  or  to  ever  promote  a  closed 
door,  isolation  of  our  Nation 


We  cannot  live  alone  and  we  do  not 
want  to  try 

However,  we  cannot  continue  the  pres- 
ent unsound  trade  economics  and  still 
survive  in  the  growing  Industrial  world 
around  us 

I  have  fought  from  the  beginning  all 
attempts  to  make  foreign  Investments 
more  attractive  than  what  they  are  al- 
ready. 
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I  opposed  the  Boffgs  bill  with  Its  tax 
breaks  for  foreign  investors  In  eooipetl- 
tlve  enterprises  abroad. 

I  still  oppose  thla  type  ot  Ifglihitfrfm 
even  if  there  has  been  an  eodoiaument 
by  certain  leaders  of  labor,  the  lbtnii« 
facturers'  Association,  and  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

They  Justify  their  portion  by  aaytnc 
that  the  restrtctlcm  allowing  a  total  of 
10  percent  of  the  pro(hictk»  to  be 
.shipped  to  the  United  States  protects  our 
American  prodiictloa  faelUtiec. 

What  they  do  not  seem  to  understand 
is  that  this  10  percent  rcfftrletlon  only 
applies  to  each  production  facility  and 
if  there  are  20  fadbtles  built  oveneaa, 
each  can  ship  back  to  the  United  States 
1 0  percent  of  its  total  foreign  produetkm. 
This  could  easily  wipe  out  all  American 
production  just  as  it  has  or  Is  about  to 
do  In  the  watchmaking  fteld,  the  type- 
writer and  telescope  production. 

In  fact,  if  you  will  take  a  walk  with 
me  down  "the  one-^ay  street."  I  will 
point  out  more  warehouses  filled  with 
foreign  imports  than  I  can  factories 
filled  with  American  workers. 
How  did  it  all  start? 
To  best  answer  this  I  wiU  repeat  what 
I  have  said  before  on  this  subject. 

It  takes  too  long  to  cover  the  whole 
course  followed  by  our  Government  to 
get  to  this  sorry  state,  but  a  few  of  the 
main  routes  can  be  explained.  Let  us 
start  by  admitting  the  worthiness  and 
soundness  of  the  original  proposals  for 
foreign  aid  and  reciprocal  trades  agree- 
ments. Simply  stated,  foreign  aid  was 
established  under  a  plan  devised  by  Con- 
gress to  help  our  allies  to  get  ba^  to 
the  same  economic  position  they  were 
In  prior  to  World  War  n.  This  was 
done  for  a  dual  purpose.  One  was  to 
keep  the  Communists  from  gaining 
ground  in  the  so-called  free  nations  be- 
cause of  economic  conditions. 

The  second  was  the  realistic  view  that 
unless  these  nations  were  helped  to  get 
back  to  their  normal  economic  status, 
both  industrially  and  agrlculturaUyi 
they  would  never  be  able  to  compete  In 
the  free  world  as  free  nations.  Foreign 
aid  was  bom  as  an  aftermath  of  World 
War  11;  the  Communist  threat  made  It 
soimd  logical;  people  were,  and  are.  sick 
of  catastrophic  world  wan  and  were  win- 
ing to  make  most  any  sacrifice  short  of 
military  service  to  buy  peace.  It 
sounded  good,  and  in  reality  It  reaOy 
worked  for  a  while.  We  watched  devas- 
tated nations,  like  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  Prance,  England,  all  their  friends 
start  to  provide  Jobs,  grow  their  own 
food  supplies,  and  to  resist  commmilstic 
Infiltration.  Then  we  found  out  that  na- 
Uons  are  Just  like  people  everywhere. 
Long  after  we  had  passed  the  goal  set 
by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  first 
foreign  aid  bill,  we  found  our  friendly 
allies  demanding  more  and  more  and 
with  the  help  of  the  ^wistaken  group  In 
our  State  Department,  the  whole  pro- 
gram became  virtually  a  grab  bag  with 
almost  every  civillaed  country  on  earth 
getting  some  cut  out  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  As  It  became  apparent  that 
this  program  was  a  free-for-all  and  mora 
permanent  than  temporary  In  nature. 


some  ot  the  former  opponents  of  the 
leglalatkm  became  Interested  and  from 
then  on  the  real  problem  started  to 
develop. 

Some  of  our  big  industries,  urged  on 
In  some  cases  by  a  desire  to  lessen  the 
union  pressures  at  home,  found  that 
they  could  very  advantageously  Join 
with  German,  Japanese,  and  other  man- 
ufacturers who  could  get  low  interest, 
easy  credit  money  from  one  or  more  of 
the  many  agencies  set  up  by  this  Gov- 
ernment for  construction  and  expansion 
of  foreign  dominated  industries. 

Mexico  has  Joined  the  rest  of  our 
friendly  neighbors  and  allies  and  is  rap- 
idly forcing  every  American  company  to 
produce  in  Mexico  or  be  shut  off  by 
either  an  embargo  or  a  prohibitive  tariff 
wall. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of  passing 
both  foreign  aid  and  reciprocal  trades 
acts.  "Reciprocal  trade"  means  just 
what  the  name  implies.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  buy  what  we  need  and  can  get 
from  countries  who  have  things  we  can- 
not make  or  mine  for  ourselves  at  the 
free  trade  coimter  and  other  countries 
are  supposed  to  get  the  same  from  our 
manufacturers  and  producers.  What 
has  really  happened  over  the  past  decade 
thougSi  had  been  a  complete  perversion 
of  the  whole  program.  We  are  import- 
ing goods  that  we  have  In  surplus  and, 
in  many  instances,  goods  that  are  made 
by  the  same  manufacturer  operating 
both  here  and  abroad.  No  other  nation 
actually  has  lowered  its  tarilT  walls  ex- 
cept In  the  Instances  where  our  price 
was  so  high  our  canpetltion  was  not 
practical. 

For  Instance,  almost  every  American 
car  producer  produces  cars  overseas  ei- 
ther by  actual  manufacturers  or  by 
manufacturing  and/or  sen  agreements. 
The  argument  advanced  Is  that  our 
wages  are  too  high,  our  taxes  are  too 
blgh.  our  transportation,  our  everything 
latoo  high.  In  fact,  the  argument  is 
growing  that  otir  standard  of  Uving  is 
too  high.  Is  this  true  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  used  by  our  American  industries? 
They  say  we  cannot  compete  because  of 
this  high  cost  of  Uvlng  so  they  are  forced 
to  go  abroad  to  produce  for  the  foreign 
maitet.  Of  course,  they  f  aU  to  say  that 
wage  differentials  always  existed  be- 
tween foreign  and  American  labor. 
Tnuj  fan  to  say  that  our  standard  of 
ttring  has  always  been  higher  and  that 
yoa  cannot  compete  with  yourself  and 
stay  In  business. 

How  do  we  correct  the  situation? 
What  do  we  do?  Do  we  build  tariff  walls 
and  let  the  American  producer  gouge 
the  American  housewife,  do  we  with- 
draw an  of  our  foreign  aid  and  let  the 
Communists  gobble  up  every  nation,  do 
we  build  a  wan  around  us  and  cut  our- 
selres  off  from  the  world?  Tliese  are  the 
questions  that  are  hurled  at  any  critic 
who  questions  foreign  aid  and  trade.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  we  should  answer 
aU  questions  on  these  subjects  with 
oommonsense  and  moderation.  We 
aboQld  never  build  up  prohibition  tariff 
walls.     We  shoidd  and  sooner  or  later 


must  build  up  cost  ot  production  pro- 
tections tor  both  ilmolcan  labw  and 
American  Industry.  This  would  take 
into  o(Miflidention  mandated  eoets  oi 
m-odtiction  such  as  Federal,  State,  and 
local  taxes,  social  security,  workman^ 
compensation,  unemployment  eompm- 
sation,  welfare  and  health  programs. 
It  would  give  c<msideratlon  to  basic  wage 
and  man-hour  production  differentials 
Just  as  most  of  our  competing  fOTeign 
countries  do  right  now. 

Maybe  the  Russians  have  a  solut4on 
that  should  be  expl(n-ed.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  Russia  imports  without  a  tariff 
wall  restriction,  but  does  not  aUow  for- 
eign made  goods  to  be  sold  for  less  In 
the  marketplace  than  Russian  made 
goods.  Another  thing — ^Russia  gets 
something  for  anything  they  give — wit- 
ness their  deal  with  Castro  where  they 
take  sugar  at  reduced  world  maricet 
prices  in  exchange  for  machinery,  equip- 
ment, and  help  at  Russian  prices.  This 
is  true  all  over  the  world  where  Russia 
trades.  Recently,  Russia  traded  $200 
million  worth  of  Russian  furs,  caviar, 
and  other  Russian  products  for  radios, 
transistors,  cameras,  and  so  forth — ^itons 
they  can  use  for  goods  and  commodities 
they  have  in  surplus. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  repeat  another 
statement  I  made  earlier  this  year: 

It  WiU  get  worse  before  It  gets  better. 
Some  ask,  "Are  you  for  a  high  tariff  to 
protect  our  high  eccxiomy  and  high  costs 
of  living?"  I  can  only  answer  simply 
but  truthfully.  I  am  for  anything  that 
win  maintain  our  way  of  life.  If  we  are 
satisfied  to  live  like  the  Japanese  work- 
ers, then  of  coiirse  we  can  compete  on 
the  wage  level.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  worker  or  the  Ameri- 
can employer  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  sweatshops,  child  labor,  long 
hours,  and  low  pay. 

Americans  abroad  are  looking  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  ivory 
towers  of  the  rich  and  powerful  instead 
of  through  the  cracks  in  the  doors  of 
the  slums  of  the  peasants. 

Another  handicap  that  is  seldom  men- 
tioned that  confronts  the  American 
nmnuf  acturer  and  the  American  worker 
is  foreign  government  ownership.  In 
this  coimtry  a  loud  protest  is  raised 
against  Government  producing  goods  for 
sale  in  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise. No  one  seems  to  care  about  Am«-- 
icans  having  to  compete  with  enterprises 
abroad  owned  or  controUed  by  foreign 
government.  In  this  country  we  have 
antitrust  and  antimonopoly  laws,  but  no 
one  seems  to  mind  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans have  to  compete  with  coimtrles 
whose  major  production  Is  by  trusts  and 
monopolies. 

Some  say  this  is  the  way  to  raise  wages 
in  foreign  countries  and  wiU  eventually 
make  things  right.  Whom  are  we  kid- 
ding? Labor  unions  are  only  kidding 
themselves  on  this  score.  We  have  only 
17  million  organized  in  America  out  of  a 
potential  of  50  mlUion  or  more.  We  have 
migrant  workers  who  are  woricing  tmder 
conditions  that  are  considered  a  shame 
in  some  States  and  areas.  We  have  mil- 
lions of  Americans  working  under  bad 
conditions  here  in  America  after  aU  our 
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strife,  strikes,  lockouts,  legislation,  and 
a  liberal  Constitution.  How  can  anyone 
honestly  say  we  can  in  the  near  future 
raise  the  standards  in  other  countries  to 
make  competition  reaaonable  between 
import  and  domestic  products. 

I  once  supported  and  still  believe 
in  aiding  countries  to  make  them  self- 
sufflcient.  I  think  it  is  good  to  help 
Japan  produce  refrigerators,  cars,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  nicer  things  of  life  for  the 
Japanese  people,  but  I  think  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic Joke,  better  still  a  tragedy,  to 
help  them  produce  these  things  for  our 
use  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  all  these 
items.  How  do  we  raise  their  standards 
if  their  workers  cannot  even  earn 
enough  to  buy  a  reasonable  amount  of 
their  own  production?  Insofar  as  build- 
ing a  wall  around  us  in  the  area  of 
trade,  we  need  not  worry  about  that  too 
much.  It  is  being  done  for  us  by  others. 
The  wall  is  made  out  of  cheap  labor. 
American  capital,  American  know-how 
and.  in  many  cases,  the  American  do- 
mestic market.  Those  fearful  of  goug- 
ing by  American  producers  must  not 
believe  what  we  have  been  told  about 
competition,  antimonopoly,  and  antitrust 
laws  that  protect  the  American  citizen 
from  profiteers  and  exorbitant  prices. 

I  am  a  profound  believer  in  our  Amer- 
ican way.  I  believe  in  freedom  of  enter- 
prise to  make  a  realistic  profit.  I  believe 
in  freedom  of  labor  to  Join  together  to 
bargain  for  a  full  day's  pay  for  a  full 
day's  work.  I  believe  e«ch  of  us  has  a 
right  to  protection  from  our  Government 
in  all  matters,  militarily,  economically, 
legislatively,  administrmtively.  and  judi- 
cially. 

It  is  time  we  remove  our  rose-colored 
foreign-made  glasses  and  start  looking 
through  American-made  bifocals  at  the 
small  print  in  our  economy. 

It  might  surprise  some  of  us  to  find 
out  how  bad  a  contract  we  have  with 
our  friendly  allies. 


COMMITTE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACl'lVrrUflB 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jamss  C.  Davis  1  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  there- 
in certain  printed  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  the  dis- 
tortions, half-truths,  untruths,  and  de- 
ceptions that  constantly  appear  in  the 
news  columns  and  on  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  absentee-owned  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. 

Correcting  the  AtlanU  Constitution 
would  be  a  job  unto  itself,  one  requir- 
ing many  hours  more  than  should  be 
devoted  to  something  so  imimportant. 

However,  the  Constitution,  when  it 
turned  its  popgims  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  its 
chairman.  Congressman  Fsancxs  E. 
Walt«r.  and  the  film,  "Operation  Abo- 


lition," engaged  in  smear  tactics  and 
misrepresentations  which  ought  not  tc 
go  unnoticed. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Anaeri- 
can  Activities  has  been  a  permanent 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  January  3.  1945.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  Is  a  committee  which  deals 
with  activities  which  are  un-American 
and  which,  consequently,  pose  a  threat 
to  our  security  and  safety. 

It  was  created  by  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  recognized  the 
need  for  such  a  committee.  It  has  been 
supported  year  after  year  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  and  the  vote  of  endorsement 
each  time  has  been  overwhelming  The 
Ia5t  vote  of  endorsement  was  on  March 
1.  That  vote  was  412  for  and  6  against 
Never  has  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
taken  any  sort  of  weastl  attitude  toward 
the  committee  that  it  supporL.s  its  ob- 
jective, but  feels  that  its  methods  are 
wrong.  The  committee  has  made  a 
creditable  record,  and  the  House  sup- 
ports it  wholehea.tedly 

The  greatest  enemy  to  hberty  m 
America  and  the  world  is  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  which  has  announced  that  its 
goal  is  to  conquer  the  world  and  to 
bring  all  governments  and  people  under 
Communist  rule.  It  has  made  unbe- 
lievable progress  toward  that  objective 
It  has  now  come  within  90  miles  of  our 
shores.  It  is  a  real  threat  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing threat. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  devoted  its  efforts 
principally  to  uncovering  and  exposing 
Communist  activities,  infiltration,  and 
subversion.  Throughout  iu  entire  exist- 
ence it  has  t)een  the  target  of  vilification 
and  abuse  by  Communists,  their  dupes, 
and  their  sympathizers.  Martin  Dies, 
the  first  chairman  of  the  committee,  had 
to  endure  these  attacks.  So  did  subse- 
quent chairmen  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding Congressman  John  S.  Wood  of 
Canton,  who  for  many  years  represented 
Georgia's  Ninth  District.  The  fury  of 
these  attacks  now  is  being  directed  at 
Congressman  Francis  E  W.alter.  of 
Pennsylvania,  present  chamnan  of  the 
committee. 

As  a  part  of  its  work  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Conunittee  has  held  hear- 
mgs  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to 
gather  evidence  regarding  Communist 
activities.  Such  a  hearing  was  held  in 
Atlanta  in  July  1958.  Frank  Wilkinson. 
a  Communist  who  helped  organize  the 
riots  to  disrupt  committee  hearings  in 
San  Francisco  last  year,  attempted  to 
organize  a  similar  riot  in  Atlanta  in  1958, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  The  committee 
called  him  in  as  a  witness  In  Atlanta. 
He  refused  to  testify  as  to  his  Commu- 
nist activities.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cited  him  for  contempt  of 
Congress.  He  was  convicted.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  a 
5  to  4  decision  affirmed  that  conviction 
on  February  27.  1961. 

In  these  hearings  committee  members 
have  been  considerate  of  witne.sses 
They  have  served  them  legally  with  sub- 
penas.  They  have  merely  asked  ques- 
tions of  the  witnesses,  usually  about  their 
own  Communist  connections,  affiliations, 
and  activities.     Often  these  Communist 


witnesses  are  disorderly,  abusive,  and  use 
Vicious  lanKuage  toward  the  committee 
and  its  staff.  All  that  the  committee 
does  Is  to  cite  the  witness  for  contempt, 
if  his  conduct  justifies  it,  or  to  have  him 
removed  from  the  hearmg  room  if  he 
becomes  violent  or  if  his  conduct  is  such 
as  to  disturb  orderly  procedure  in  the 
hearing  Removal  from  the  hearing 
room  is  the  most  the  committee  has  done 
toward  any  unruly  Communist. 

On  May  12.  13.  and  14,  1960.  the  com- 
mittee held  one  of  these  hearings  In  the 
city  hall  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Cer- 
tain hard-core  Communists  among  them 
being  Frank  Wilkinson,  Archie  Brown. 
Merle  Brodski,  Douglas  Wachter.  and 
others,  worked  out  plans  in  advance  to 
stage  riotous  demonstrations  for  the 
purpose  of  disrupting  the  hearings,  and 
to  turn  these  hearings  into  propaganda 
for  the  Communist  Party  Their  plans 
were  vei^y  .succes.sful  Scenes  of  such 
violence  and  disorder  were  staged  that 
hundreds  of  feet  of  newsreel  .shots  were 
made  of  the  proceedings  in  the  hearing 
room,  and  inside  and  outside  the  city 
hall  during  the  3-day  proceedings.  J 
Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI,  pre- 
pared a  report  upon  these  hearings  and 
thes^  Communist-instigated  riots,  which 
has  bet'n  printed  under  the  title  "Com- 
munist Target — Youth"  On  page  8  of 
this  report  by  Mr  Hoover  he  points  out 
that  on  the  third  day  of  the  hearings 
in  San  Francisco  the  riotous  crowd  con- 
sisted of  about  2,000  people,  who  were 
at  one  time  so  threatening  toward  the 
committ-ee  that  police  officers  deemed 
It  necessary  to  take  the  committee 
members  out  of  the  city  hall  by  a  back 
door  to  avoid  an  attack  by  the  mob.  I 
quote  thi.s  paragraph  from  page  8  of 
Mr  Hoover '.s  report.  Communist  Tur- 
ret— Youth" 

Suddenly  art)ii»«d  the  crnwd  surged 
thrpiitriiingly  luward  the  entrance  to  city 
hal!  Committee  members  were  escorted  by 
polii-e  offlrers  t)Ut  a  rear  exit  as  a  cordon  of 
uniformed  ofBrers  Including  motorcycle  pa- 
trolmen and  mounted  officers  held  back  the 
angry  demonstrators  The  crowd,  which  by 
then  consisted  of  about  3.000  continued  to 
mill  around  the  area  for  an  hour,  despite 
the  fact  that  i\n  announcement  was  made  by 
loudspeaker  thiit  the  HCUA  staff  had 
departed 

Prom  the  newsreel  shots  which  were 
made  of  the  riots  and  disorderly  con- 
duct during  the  3  days  of  committee 
hearings  a  film  was  made  by  spllcmg 
certain  of  these  newsreel  shots  together. 
A  narrator  described  the  changing 
scenes  Introductory  remarks  were 
made  by  Chairman  Francis  Walter  and 
the  film  contained  short  statements  by 
two  otlier  committee  members.  Con- 
gressman August  Johansen.  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Congre.ssman  Gordon  Scher- 
ER.  of  Ohio.  The  running  time  of  the 
film  IS  about  45  minutes  The  title  of 
the  film  is  "Operation  Abolition."  The 
film  is  given  this  title  because  of  the 
campaign  by  the  Communists  to  abol- 
ish the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  The  Communists  them- 
selves have  named  that  campaign  "Op- 
eration Abolition  "  The  film  was 
spliced  and  prepared  by  a  commercial 
film  company  in  Washington,  DC, 
Wa.shington  Video  Productions.  Inc.     I 
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saw  the  film  exhibited  last  August  in 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
loom  in  Washington.  I  bought  a  copy 
of  it  and  when  the  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress adjourned  I  brought  the  fUm  home 
\utli  me  and  exhibited  it  some  40  or  50 
times  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
to  civic  clubs.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  veterans  groups. 
church  groups,  and  others.  It  is  a  re- 
\ealing.  shocking  presentation  of  Com- 
munist instigation  of  riots,  infiltration. 
^ubversion.  and  propaganda.  I  have 
also  distributed  at  each  showing,  to  those 
i)oople  who  wished  them,  copies  of  an 
18-page  pamphlet  prepared  by  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  entitled  "Communist 
lar^et — Youth."  That  pamphlet  by 
.Mr.  Hoover  gives  in  printed  form  sub- 
staiitially  the  same  information  which 
you  see  and  hear  in  the  sound  film 
"Oi^eration  Abolition."  The  pamphlet. 
as  does  the  film,  also  contains  introduc- 
tory remarks  by  Chairman  Fkamcis  E. 
Waltm.  I  believe  that  every  person 
uho  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so  should 
see  the  film.  "Operation  Abolition."  and 
lead  the  pamphlet.  "Communist  Tar- 
ijet— Youth." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  film  factually 
i)ortrays  the  Communist-instigated  riots 
\vhich  were  staged  last  May  In  San 
Francisco  to  disrupt  the  hearings  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee 
which  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating and  exposing  Communist 
activities  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  I  am  convinced  that  anyone  see- 
ing and  hearmg  this  film  will  have  a 
factual  understanding  of  what  went  on 
)nside  and  outside  of  the  San  Francisco 
City  Hall  during  these  3-day  hearings. 

However,  the  Atlanta  ConstitutlOQ 
does  not  share  my  views  regarding  the 
film  "Operation  Abolition,"  or  regard- 
nig  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  or  regarding  its  chair- 
man. Congressman  Fiamcis  E.  Waltek. 
For  reasons  of  their  own,  whatever  they 
may  be.  the  editors  and  writers  of  that 
paper  started  a  campaign  to  poison  the 
public  mind  against  the  film,  against  the 
committee,  and  against  the  committee 
chairman.  In  that  campaign  they  have 
engaged  In  untrue  statements,  in  half- 
truths,  and  in  smear  tactics.  They  have 
.scolded  the  committee  and  its  chairman. 
and  have  in  the  same  column  concurred 
in  the  views  of  the  four  Supreme  Court 
Justices  who  wanted  to  free  the  Com- 
muriist.  Frank  Wilkinson,  from  his  con- 
viction on  charges  of  contempt  of  Con- 
(iress,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  because 
they  did  not  have  enough  votes.  Their 
concurrence  in  the  minority  views  of 
these  four  Supreme  Court  Justices  car- 
ries even  further  their  condemnation  of 
the  committee  and  its  chairman.  I  at- 
tach here  the  column  to  which  I  refer. 
It  appeared  in  the  March  1  issue  of  the 
.Atlanta  Constitution: 

The   CoMMrrru'8  Own  ScLr-RxsraAiRT" 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Oom- 
nattee  has  a  newly  confirmed  power  and 
with  It  a  responsibility.  By  a  5  to  4  split, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  com- 
mittee's right  to  exact  answers  from  Anwr- 
leans  haled  before  ite  Invcetlgatlona  of  oom- 
munl&m. 


A*  dissenting  Justice  Hugo  Black  said,  you 
can  now  be  subpcnaed  and  told  to  repeat 
goealp  you  may  have  heard  about  any  of  your 
friends  or  go  to  jail. 

"The  only  real  limitation  upon  the  com- 
mltt««1i  power  to  harass  Its  opponents  is 
tbs  oonunlttee's  own  self-restraint,  a  cbar- 
actaristlc  which  probably  has  not  been  pre- 
dominant in  the  committee's  work  over  the 
past  few  years,"  said  Justice  Black. 

Depending  now  as  they  must  on  the  com- 
mittee's self-restraint.  Americans  should  give 
the  committee's  conduct  close  attention. 
■very  American  patriot  Is  against  commu- 
nism. By  precisely  the  same  token,  every 
American  patriot  is  against  having  Ameri- 
cans pushed  around  wrongfully  in  the  name 
of  antlcommunlsm. 

And  as  Justice  Black  indicated,  this  com- 
mittee under  Representative  Pkancis  Waltbi 
has  not  always  shown  self-restraint  In  Its 
treatment  of  Americans,  nor  has  it  been 
naodest  about  Jiutlfylng  Its  tactics. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  film  "Operation 
AboUtlon"  which  has  been  shown  around  At- 
lanta and  OecM'gla.  It  carries  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  message  based  on  the  Inexcusable 
student  riots  that  marred  the  committee's 
bearings  In  San  Francisco  last  December. 
No  patriot  we  know  is  for  communism,  nor 
does  any  favor  riots.  But  the  nature  of  the 
film  and  the  committee's  connection  with  It 
also  cause  concern. 

The  committee  isn't  sponsoring  the  film. 
But  Its  chairman.  Representative  Waltks, 
Introduces  it.  And  the  conunittee  pro- 
cured from  San  Prmnctsco  television  stations 
the  news  film  which  a  private  film  producer 
in  Washington  spliced  together  and  is  selling 
for  prlvats  profit  as  "Operation  Abolition." 
RspraMntatlve  Waltdi  himself  admits 
sooM  soenes  are  spliced  out  of  sequence  "de- 
cUtodly  minor."  But  serious  questions  have 
b«en  raised  not  only  about  the  paste -and - 
scissors  aspect  of  putting  together  the  action 
shots,  but  about  points  of  interpretation 
placed  on  the  riot  by  the  narration. 

This  matter  is  so  serious  that  the  Board  of 
the  National  Council  of  CThurches  has  ad- 
vised its  constituent  communions  not  to 
exhibit  the  film  in  churches  unless  full  and 
fair  presentation  of  facts  relating  to  ques- 
tions about  It  are  provided  beforehand. 

Kren  ttie  Defense  Department  has  with- 
drawn the  doctored  film  from  use.  Yet  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
seems  content  to  be  identified  with  it.  For 
the  committee  to  accept  Jtistlflcation  of  its 
activtttes  on  grounds  that  are  open  to  any 
question  whatsoever  seems  to  raise  a  new 
question  about  the  committee's  self-re- 
straint, upon  which  we  now  must  rely.  Op- 
pose Communists  to  assure  freedom,  yes. 
But  let  \u  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  ynUx. 

A  person  who  is  so  greatly  disturbed 
and  concerned  about  accuracy  and  fair 
dealing  ought  to  tell  the  truth  himself. 
Mr.  Patterson  has  not  done  this.  He 
makes  the  positive  statement:  "Even  the 
Defmse  Department  has  withdrawn  the 
doctored  film  from  use."  That  state- 
ment is  false.  Leaving  aside  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  fUm  is  "doctored,"  Mr. 
Pattowm's  statement  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  withdrawn  the  film 
from  use  is  untrue.  It  is  not  even  true 
in  part. 

When  I  first  read  that  statement  I 
called  MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Quinn. 
Chief  (tf  Army  Information,  Department 
of  the  Army.  In  the  Pentagon  Building 
here  In  Washington.  I  asked  him  if  this 
statement  Is  correct.  He  said  It  Is  not 
He  further  told  me  that  the  Army  pur- 
chased 34  copies  of  this  film  from  the 


same  source  I  purchased  my  copy  and 
distributed  the  films  for  uije  in  various 
Army  posts.  He  said  the  status  of  the 
film  now  is  the  same  as  it  has  been 
since  the  copies  were  piu'chased.  I  asked 
him  to  confirm  that  statement  in  w^rit- 
ing  which  he  did.  This  is  a  copy  of  Gen- 
eral Quinn's  letter  to  me : 

Headquastess, 
Department  or  the  Asmt, 
Office  or  tub  Chiet  or  Inpormation, 

Wanhington.  DC.  March  I.  1961. 
Hon.  James  C.  Davis. 
House  Cj  Represent  at  nes. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dcas  Mm.  Davis:  This  is  to  confirm  our 
telephone  conversation  of  February  28,  1961 
regarding  the  film,  'Operation  Abolition." 
Cc^les  of  this  film  were  procured  in  keep- 
ing with  Army  policy  of  attempting  to  in- 
siu-e  that  Army  personnel  are  adequately  in- 
formed on  important  current  Issues. 

We  have  received  no  directive,  nor  do  we 
know  of  any.  prohibiting  Army  use  of  the 
films. 

Sincerely, 

WrLLUM  W.  Quinn 
Major  General.  GS,  Chief  of  Information. 

The  first  version  of  this  false  story 
that  the  Defense  Department  had  with- 
drawn the  film  appeared  in  the  Simday 
issue  of  the  Constitution-Journal  on 
Februaiy  26.  It  was  repeated,  and 
greatly  enlarged  upon  in  the  Constitu- 
tion on  March  1  in  the  editorial  colimin 
quoted  aiwve.  Typical  of  the  editor's  at- 
titude toward  the  committee  is  another 
cheap  smear  contained  in  this  sentence 
from  the  editorial  column : 

As  dissenting  Justice  Hugo  Black  said,  you 
can  now  be  subpenaed  and  told  to  rei>eat 
gossip  you  may  have  heard  about  any  of 
your  friends  or  to  go  to  Jail. 

However,  the  editor  must  have  felt 
that  the  poison  job  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently roimded  out  because  on  March 
3  another  hatchet  job  was  turned  out 
when  an  editorial  mudthrower  named 
Ted  Lippman  came  up  with  this  signed 
article  on  the  Constitution's  editorial 
page: 

UNrTED  States  Not  Built  by  Mew  Who  Were 

Aeraid 

(By  Ted  Lippman) 

Francis  Waltib  of  Easton,  Pa.,  Is  a  kindly, 
gentle-looking,  white-haired  gentleman  with 
asthma.  He  Is  afraid  of  what  the  Communist 
conspiracy  might  do  to  America.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Conunittee,  he  fights  the  conspiracy. 

But  In  fighting  It,  he  has  put  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  in  real  jeop- 
ardy. If  dissenting  Justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court  are  correct,  he  has  even  rtiled  out 
public  criticism  of  him  and  his  committee. 
Such  criticism,  apparently,  is  un-American. 

Criticism  of  anything  is  decidedly  Ameri- 
can. At  least  it  used  to  be.  I  have  a  very 
selfish  reason  for  being  concerned.  I'm  an 
editorial  writer.  I  hate  to  see  anybody  or 
anything  ruled  out  of  bounds  for  criticism. 
After  all,  you  can  only  write  so  many  "this 
is  good"  editorials. 

There  are  people  who  have  an  even  more 
personal  Interest  in  this  business.  Young 
people  are  pretty  idealistic.  They  see  things 
head  on  and  they  ask  questions.  What  is  a 
high  sdiool  teacher  going  to  do  if  one  of  his 
students  should  ask  him  what's  what  with 
the  HUAC?  What  if  he's  asked  flatly:  Do 
we  have  freedom  of  speech  and  association 
or  dont  we?  He'd  better  be  careful.  His 
answer  might  be  un-American.  He  might 
get  a  call  from  Representative  Waltex. 
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This  could  lead.  Jijatle*  Hugo  Blacf  says, 
to  "govornment  by  Intimidation."  I  doubt 
that  that's  what  R«prcacntatlve  Waltss 
wants.  What  could  b«  mor*  un-American? 
Could  we  siirvlve — as  America — If  we  stopped 
thinking,  stopped  questioning? 

"Some  people  are  afraid  that  this  country 
cannot  survive  unless  Congre—  has  the  power 
to  set  aside  the  freedoms  of  the  first  amend- 
ment at  win."  Juatlcs  Black  says.  Then  he 
adds: 

"This  country  was  not  buUt  by  men  who 
were  afraid  and  It  cannot  be  preserved  by 
such  men  "  It's  one  thing  to  be  on  guard 
against  communl.sm.  It's  another  to  be 
panicked  by  It. 

I  have  seen  smearing  done  before  by 
means  of  cheap,  yellow  Journalism.  But 
I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  seen  any 
which  exceeds  the  Lippman  column  n\ 
those  qualities. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  about  Con- 
gressman Francis  Waltxr  whom  thi.s 
hack  writer  has  undertaken  to  paint  a.s 
a  pitiful,  abject,  cowardly  creature: 

Congressman  Waltbi  served  his  coun- 
try both  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 

n. 

He  is  respected  and  esteemed  by  his 
people  at  home.  Before  coming  to  Con- 
gress he  served  6  years  as  county  prose- 
cuting attorney.  He  is  a  director  in  the 
Easton  National  Bank  in  his  hometown. 
He  is  and  has  been  for  years  vice  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Broad  Street  Trust 
Co.  in  Philadelphia. 

He  has  served  for  28  years  In  Congress, 
and  has  established  a  record  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest,  moet  energetic,  most 
courageous  Members  of  that  body. 

He  has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
party  in  Congress.  On  January  2  he 
was  elected  for  a  2-year  term  to  serve  a.s 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  in 
the  House — the  highest  party  offlce  in 
that  body.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  It 
was  the  second  tiijae  he  has  been  so 
elected. 

He  is  respected  no  less  by  the  Repub- 
licans on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
When  Congressman  Walter  rose  in  the 
House  on  March  1  to  ^>eak  in  behalf  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  his  com- 
mittee, the  entire  body  gave  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation  and  prolonged  applause. 
When  the  vote  came  on  that  appropria- 
tion, in  spite  of  an  all-out  attack  by 
those  few  Members  who  hate  the  com- 
mittee, the  vote  was  412  ayes  to  6  noes. 

If  he  does  have  asthma,  he  endures  it 
uncomplainingly.  In  the  15  years  I  have 
known  him,  I  have  never  heard  him 
mention  it. 

This  drivel  of  Lippman's,  like  tliat  of 
Patterson,  embraces  the  pro-Communist 
views  of  the  four  Supreme  Court  Justices 
who  wanted  to  turn  the  Communist, 
Prank  Wilkinson,  free. 

I  know  that  mistakes  are  common  to 
humankind.  I  know  that  everyone 
makes  mistakes.  Most  people,  when  a 
mistake  is  made,  will  try  to  rectify  it. 
Not  so  with  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Its  editor  and  writers  have  known  for 
more  than  a  week  that  its  twice-carried 
statement  Is  imtrue;  namely,  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  withdrawn  the 
film  "Operation  Abolition"  from  use.  I 
gave  the  contents  of  Major  General 
Qulnn's  letter  to  the  Washington  rep- 


resentative of  the  Atlanta  Con.stitution 
on  March  2. 

Instead  of  meeting  the  truth  face  to 
face  and  manfully  saying  "We  made  ;i 
mistake.  We  are  sorry."  Eklitor  Patter- 
son on  March  6.  in  a  long,  rambling, 
vague,  4 -column  statement  tried  to 
weasel  out  of  his  untrue  claim  that  the 
Defen.se  Department  had  withdrawn  the 
film  in  this  editors  note: 

■  OPEKATIO.V      .\B<    1  ITXoN    '— \Vt      Bt.Mt.V>.      IN       * 
BaL.*N>.:CD    VlCILJkNCt 

EDrroBS  Noxr  We  h.ive  rrillf^l  thf  >«aii 
Francisco  student  riots  ukjiusi  the  Hmvis<> 
Un-Amerlc  in  ActlMties  Committee  l:iex- 
ciisable 

But  we  have  also  printed  the  qursticiis 
that  have  risen  abuut  a  film  n.mied  Oper- 
ation Abolition."  based   on   V.vuse   rU'is 

We  t)elieve  .\meric:iii.s  nuisi  !)e  •.  n;U.int  u^ 
cnrnbat  C'jnimui.l!;m  We  aiso  be.if\e  in  a 
balanced  vlgUanre  »;-.k;i  dix\s  not  iu-»e'. : 
destroy  the  AmerUan  rijjhts  it  pr  if  esses  to 
p)rotect.  In  the  interest  ..'  such  a  bahmr*. 
we  print  on  this  p-me  a  lett'-r  Iruni  a  reader 
challenging  our  articles,  and  an  un-scene 
dispatch  fr  >ra  the  San  Fr.iaciscM  fhrunlciC 
listing  specific  poiMU  'if  contention 

The  North  Americun  Newspaper  .MUante 
reported  last  week  t.h.it  the  Defease  Dep-irt- 
nior:t  w;!..^  n-.akls^e;  an  antl-Comnuinlst  !Uni 
of  Its  own  to  replace  its  nse  of  '  Operation 
Abolition  •  A  direct  cherlc  with  the  Penta- 
gon discloses  this  oificl.il  {xxsitlon  The  De- 
fense Department  is  making  a  new  film. 
based  on  J.  tdgar  Hoovers  Coinuiunlit 
Target-  Touih."  for  use  In  Its  training  pro- 
gr.ims,  U  Is  not  being  r<il>d  a  ropiacenieni 
for  "Oj>eratlon  Aboiitlun"  because  that 
tiim  is  not  now  a  part  (jf  Its  official  training 
programs  but  is  present  In  s.^me  him  li- 
braries at  military  posts  where  local  olli- 
cers  may  use   it  on   their  o\*u   Initialise 

The  National  Council  of  Churcnes  h.i.-*  ad- 
vised Us  constituent  ciinununions  not  t»j 
exhibit  "Operation  Abcilltlon  '  in  churche-^ 
"unless  a  full  and  fair  presenUition  of  such 
facts  as  are  available  relevant  to  tthe  fjues- 
tions  about  It)   Is  provided  beforehand   ' 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  printed  an 
article  on  the  film  by  Herb  Caen  on  No\ em- 
ber 20.  1960,  saying  I  L.bject  Ui  a  Ciovern- 
ment  agency  coming  out  so  foursquare 
fur  truth  and  then  distorting  It.  •  •  • 
There  Ls  no  more  efTectlve  w.iy  of  enforcing 
conformity  and  Insllllliig  fear,  as  the  late 
Joe  McCarthy  was  quick  to  find  out  "■ 

Here  we  meet  with  a  new  term — "bal- 
anced vigilance."  If  there  Is  any  such 
thing  as  "balanced  nausea."  this  weasel- 
worded,  hedging,  evasive  rigmarole 
would  be  the  very  thing  to  bring  it  on. 

Balanced  vigilance  indeed 

This  attempted  justification  recon- 
firms what  the  other  two  quoted  articles 
demonstrate — namely  that  the  Con.<:ti- 
tution,  its  editors,  and  writers  are  against 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  its  chairman.  Congres.sman 
PR.^NCI3  Walter,  and  the  film  'Opera- 
tion Abolition." 

But  the  mud  throwing  of  thl.s  collec- 
tion of  little  peewees  on  tiie  Atlanta 
Constitution  amounts  to  about  as  much 
as  a  flock  of  grassbirds  in  a  fence  cor- 
ner chattering  at  an  eagle  Whatever 
these  smearers  have  done,  and  whatever 
they  may  do,  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  going  to  con- 
tmue  the  important  functions  it  has 
been  performing  to  protect  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  institutions  from  infiltra- 
tion and  destruction  by  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 


Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  J.AMES  C  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
.say  to  the  di.stingwished  gentleman  from 
Cieorgia  that  I  think  he  is  doing  a  great 
servui'  m  bringing  to  the  Members  of 
Congres.s  the  statement  that  he  has  made 
today  Too  lung  I  think  have  men  hid 
behind  freedom  of  tiie  press  in  attack- 
ing not  only  committees  of  thi.'^  House 
but  some  of  the  basic  fre^xloms  that  have 
made  'is  a  great  Nation 

As  a  ymiiig  man  I  read  many  times  the 
then  Atlanta  Constitution.  I  thought  it 
was  a  great  newspai>er  I  deplore  the 
fart  that  today  it  lias  sunk  to  a  very 
low  state  in  my  estimation  and  I  am  sure 
in  the  estimation  of  many  f^ne  i^eople 
from  the  gei'.tlernans  own  district  and 
lis  I'reat  State  of  Cleorgia 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida 

Mr  OROSS  Mr  Si)eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gf^ntleman  from   Iowa. 

Mr  f'rlUXSS  Mr  Sjx>akor,  I,  too.  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  hl.s  state- 
ment I  .should  like  to  ask  him  what 
in  the  world  a.sthma  ha.<<  to  do  with 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  functioning  of  Its 
chairman,  the  capable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  WaltkrI' 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  It  Just  hap- 
l>rns  that  that  is  the  low  method  of  at- 
tack which  this  editorial  WTiter  chose  to 
wse  to  smear  thl.s  distingul.shed  Member 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Mr  ORCXSS  That  Is  really  reaching 
low  for  something  with  which  to  club 
a  Mimber  of  Congres.s.  I  should  say 

Mr  JAMF5  C  DAVIS.  I  thoroughly 
a  :ree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  frentleman  yield  to  me' 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
di^tinguLshed  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  FORRESTER  Mr  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  Uiis  House  to  know  that 
while  the  Atlanta  newspapers  were  con- 
domning  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  that  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  news- 
papers, the  Amerlciis,  Ga.,  newspapers. 
tlie  Albany.  Ga  .  newspapers,  and  I  think 
virtually  the  entire  press  of  Georgia, 
with  the  exception  of  these  Atlanta 
papers,  were  lauding  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
and  were  praising  that  great  American, 
Congre.vsman  Francis  Waltfr,  tlie  chair- 
man. Georgians  think  Congressman 
Walter  Ls  ono  of  the  out:standing  men 
of  this  age  or  any  age. 

People  in  Georgia  are  virtually  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  deeply 
appri^ciate  what  they  have  done  They 
are  grateful  to  Congressman  Walter, 
Con'^res.sman  TrcK,  Congressman  Wil- 
lis, and  the  other  members  for  going  to 
Atlanta  and  examining  Into  Communist 
activities.  That  committee  was  entitled 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  press  and 
the  public,  and  they  got  the  cooperation 
of  almost  the  entire  press  and  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  public. 
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Georgians  are  against  communlion. 
They  are  for  constitutional  government. 
They  are  loyal  Americans  and  bellere  In 
the  American  way,  and  they  will  work 
for  It  and  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  trust 
the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  Join  in 
an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful,  patriotic,  consistent  senrlce 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALTial  has  rendered  ever  since  he 
came  here,  not  only  to  his  district,  but 
to  the  whole  country. 

The  necessity  of  what  he  is  doing 
today  Lt  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the 
ticker,  which  I  just  made,  stating  that 
Ous  Hall  is  to  be  the  real  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  here  in  America.  If 
you  go  back  to  the  Conckkssional  Rac- 
o«D  as  long  ago  as  June  1937.  you  will 
find  Ous  Hall  was  active  then,  but  in  a 
minor  capacity. 

The  danger  from  these  Commimists 
never,  never  ceases,  and  the  astounding 
thing  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is  the 
gullibility  of  some  of  our  really  sincere 
and  honest  do-gooders,  patriotic  as  they 
are.  They  just  do  not  know,  or  realize, 
what  they  are  encouraging. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  calling  the 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
editors. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  W.ALTXi  1 ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, needs  no  defense  from  any  of  us. 
The  record  is  clear.  He  is  an  able  legla- 
lator.  ever  on  the  alert  when  our  country 
or  our  Government  is  Bssalled  by  those 
who  either  should  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  or  are  willfully  at- 
tempting to  undermine  our  institu- 
tions— destroy  our  freedom.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  a  man's  record  shown  a  more 
consistently  helpful  service  than  does 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  WaltebI. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Every  Member  of  the 
Congress  knows  the  esteem  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walter]  is  held  in  this  House,  and  every 
Member  knows  and  appreciates  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  his  integrity,  his  cour- 
age, and  his  patriotism. 

He  is  recognized  on  this  floor  by  every 
Member.  I  had  an  opportunity  last  year 
to  go  up  into  the  district  represoited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Walter]  and  attend  a  meeting.  That 
meeting  was  attended  by  both  young 
people  and  old  people,  by  working  peosde 
and  business  people,  by  representatives 
of  management  and  of  labor  uniims.  It 
was  most  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  hl^ 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  Tad 
Walter  was  held  in  his  district,  to  see 
such  imanlmity  on  the  part  of  people  In 
all  walks  of  life  in  their  respect  for  him, 


in  tbe  pride  which  they  took  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  represented 
in  Congress  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
pubUc  life. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
fttitleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert  1, 
and  in  connection  with  what  he  said  I 
would  like  to  add  that  being  acquainted, 
as  I  am,  with  the  esteem  and  respect 
which  is  universally  accorded  to  Chair- 
man Walter,  I  was  amazed  at  this  little, 
tow  attack,  and  this  campaign  started 
•gainst  him  and  his  committee  by  these 
Atlanta  newspapers. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  distingiiished  Con- 
greoman  who,  conducted  the  hearings  in 
San  Franci^  when  the  riot  was  com- 
mitted on^he  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tlTltlM--'Committee.  was  Hon.  Edwin 
^bf^.  of  Louisiana.  Congressman 
^ffhxa  is  one  of  the  outstanding  legal 
minds  in  the  United  States.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  if  this  House  expressed  its  opin- 
icn.  it  would  say  that  Congressman 
Willis  Is  as  competent,  fair,  and  patient 
a  man  as  there  is  in  the  US.  Congress. 
ICr.  Speaker,  if  that  group  could  not  get 
along  with  Congressman  Willis,  it  is 
■Imply  because  they  are  not  interested  in 
getting  along,  they  were  not  interested 
in  the  right,  and  they  did  not  want  to 
hear  the  truth,  and  their  only  motive  was 
that  of  causing  trouble.  Their  actions 
cannot  be  explained  satisfactorily  and 
they  cannot  be  condoned. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  gentle- 
man is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
other  Members  in  commoidation  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  WaltuI.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  this  House  with  Mr. 
WALTn  for  18  years.  Any  newspaper, 
any  person,  any  group  that  makes  criti- 
cal or  derogatory  remarks  about  this 
gentleman  or  his  patriotism,  his  courage, 
his  Judgment,  his  vigor,  his  exceptional 
aU-aroimd  abilities,  is  speaking  either 
out  of  Ignorance  or  prejudice.  No  news- 
paper or  person  that  wants  to  command 
respect  and  ccmfldence  should  get  itself 
Into  such  an  exposed  position  of  colossal 
Ignorance  or  blind  prejudice.  I  daresay 
that  those  of  iis  here  who  have  observed 
nuuf CIS  Walrr  longest  and  most  closely 
are  In  a  better  position  to  evaluate  him 
and  his  work  than  any  others  can  be. 
We  know  the  strength  of  his  character. 
We  have  seen  him  under  fire  and  we 
Imow  his  solid  worth.  Anyone  who 
qwaks  slighthigly  or  derogatorily  of 
TtLKKca  Walter  does  not  reveal  anything 
about  Mr.  Walter  but  reveals  a  great 
deal  about  himself. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

ICr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
I^waker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mlnnesoto.  I 
want  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Judd  has  Just 
said.  I  have  served  with  Mr.  Walter 
for  23  years.  I  do  not  know  of  a  gentle- 
man in  this  House  who  is  more  highly 
regarded  for  his  willingness  to  get  up 
and  fight  for  what  is  best  for  America 
and  Americans  than  is  Mr.  Walter.  An 
attack  upon  a  man  of  his  stature  by  a 
newspaper  which,  when  I  lived  in  the 
South  for  a  couple  of  years  was  consid- 
ered a  great  newspaper,  is  quite  a  shock 
to  me.  It  should  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  America  as  to  just  how  far 
we  have  gone. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  it  was  shocking  to  me 
also.    I  felt  it  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 


GUARANTEEING  LOANS  TO  STU- 
DENTS TO  COMPLETE  THEIR 
EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  frcwn  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Taylor]   is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  in  Congress  a  bill,  H.R.  5550, 
which  provides  a  different  approach  to 
the  problem  of  helping  talented  young 
people  finance  a  college  education.  Un- 
der this  bill  the  student  is  certified  by 
the  college  as  being  in  full-time  attend- 
ance, being  capable  of  good  college 
work,  and  being  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance. A  loan  is  made  to  the  stu- 
dent by  a  bcuik  or  other  money  lending 
institution,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government  operating  through 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  It 
bears  interest  not  to  exceed  6  percent, 
and  is  payable  over  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  years  after  the  student  finishes 
college.  This  program  is  modeled  after 
the  GI  loan  program. 

These  loans  which  would  range  ac- 
cording to  needs  up  to  a  maximimi  of 
$1,000  per  year  would  be  available  to  all 
college  students.  The  student  would  be 
free  to  attend  the  college  of  his  choice 
and  select  his  own  program  of  study. 

My  experience  has  been  that  there  is 
no  better  moral  risk  for  losuis  than  care- 
fully selected  college  students  seeking 
an  educatiMi.  I  believe  that  in  over  90 
percent  of  the  cases  this  program  would 
not  cost  the  Government  any  money 
whatsoever,  above  administrative  costs. 

It  wotild  give  hometown  bankers  a 
chance  to  make  friends  with  young  citi- 
zens, and  at  the  same  time  make  loans 
which  are  sound. 

Today  an  estimated  one-third  of  our 
bright  high  school  graduates  are  unable 
to  continue  their  education  for  financial 
reasons.  Development  of  young  minds 
is  fundamental  as  we  face  the  require- 
ments of  world  leadership  and  the  hope 
of  economic  growth. 
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As  Congress  and  President  Kennedy 
attempt  to  brin«  college  education  op- 
portunities within  the  financial  reach  of 
more  and  more  of  our  deeerving  young 
people.  I  believe  that  Uils  plan  has  merit 
and  should  be  considered  along  with 
other  pr(HX>8als. 

H.R.  5SS0 

A  bill  to  provide  a  prograni  for  guaranteeing 
loans  made  to  students  In  institutions  ot 
higher  education  In  order  to  permit  them 
to  continue  or  complete  their  education 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOKT   TTTL* 

Sectiom  1  This  Act  may  be  clte<l  as  the 
"Federal  Student  Loan  Guaranty  Act  oi 
1961.' 

DU'INITIUNS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  Institution 
In  any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
which  (A)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
persons  having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  educa- 
tion or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a 
certificate.  (B)  Is  legally  authorized  within 
such  State  to  provide  a  program  of  educa- 
tion beyond  secondary  education.  (Ci  pro- 
vides an  educational  program  for  which  It 
awards  a  bachelor's  degrve  or  provides  not 
less  than  a  a-year  program,  which  is  accept- 
able for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree. 
(D)  is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion, and  \E)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
or,  if  not  so  accredited,  is  an  institution 
whose  credits  are  accepted  on  transfer,  by 
not  less  than  three  Institutions  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited. For  the  purposes  of  clause  |E) 
the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  only  such  agencies  or  associations  so 
recognized  for  the  purposes  of  such  clause. 

(2)  The  term  "Cc»nmlsaloner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

i3»  The  term  "person"  means  any  oor- 
poraUon.  company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nership, society,  Joint  stock  company,  or  In- 
dividual. 

NUMBER    OF   LOANS   QCsaANTEro 

Sec  3.  The  Commlaslooer  Is  authorized  to 
guarantee  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
one  hundred  thousand  loans  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962;  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963;  and  two  hundred  thousand 
loans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1984.   and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

ELIGIBILITY    FOR    LOAN    GUAaANTEXB    AND    TERM 3 
OF  LOANS   GVAKANTKn) 

Sec.  4.  fa)  Any  loan  made,  in  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  a  f\ill- 
tlme  studerrt  in  an  Institution  of  hleher 
education  In  order  to  permit  such  student 
to  continue  or  complete  his  studies  may  be 
guaranteed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
If  such  Institution  certlflea — 

(1)  that  such  student  Is  In  full-time  at- 
tendance at  such  institution. 

(2)  that  such  student  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States, 

(3)  that  such  student.  In  the  opinion  of 
such  Institution.  Is  capable  of  maintaining 
good  standing  In  the  studies  being  pursued 
by  him.  and 

(4)  the  amount  without  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  such  institution,  such  student 
will  be  unable  to  continue  his  studies  at 
such  Institution. 


(b)  A  loan  U->  a  student  which  !i  Ruar- 
anteed  under  this  Act  may  be  made  by  any 
person,  other  than  one  wh«)  btars  the  rela- 
tionship of  father,  m  ither.  brother,  ar  sis- 
ter to  such  student,  but  such  a  loan  cannot 
be  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  that  cer- 
tified with  respect  to  such  student  pursuant 
to  paragrasrh  (4)  of  subsection  («»  and 
mu.it  be  evidenced  bv  a  note  or  .>ther  writ- 
ten asrreemen',  which - 

(li  provides  for  repayment  d  he  ptf-in- 
clpal  amount  of  such  u«in  und  Interest 
thereon  in  peri^xllc  lasL.i:iint:.'.s  beginning 
n.jt  more  than  one  year  fri>ni  the  date  on 
which  the  .>;tudpnt  erases  to  devote  essen- 
tially full  time  I.)  educational  work  In  at- 
tendance II'  aiiy  InstUutlort  of  higher  edii- 
catl.ui. 

(2 1  requires  full  repayment  of  the  prin- 
cipal with  Interest  w.thin  ten  years  after 
the  date  on  which  the  first  in.s'.alliner.t  'f 
princlpiU  becomes  due 

(3>  provides  f'>r  Interest  on  all  unpaid 
balances  of  principal  at  a  per  annum  rate 
not  exceedlnif  6  [wrcent. 

(4 1  entities  the  student  lxjrr'>wer  at  his 
option  to  accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  loan  wrhout  thereby 
acceleratlnt?  the  effective  dire  '>f  any  rate 
nf  Interest  higher  than  the  r.i'e  which  would 
he  payable  in  the  abseri'^p  of  «^ich  acfelera- 
tlon.  and 

(5i  contains  such  (  'her  terms  and  caidl- 
tlons  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  ar.d  with  the  regulations  istued  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  this  Act  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  such  loan 

AMOUNT     or     CUAKANTT     OF     fNDIVIDfAL     LOANS 

Sec.  5  (a)  Ifo  loan  or  loans  made  to  any 
student  by  one  or  more  persons  In  excess  of 
$1,000  In  any  year,  or  In  excess  of  $4,000  in 
the  aggregate,  shall  be  guaranteed  under 
thU  Act. 

(bi  Any  loan  gxiaranteed  under  this  .^ct 
shall  be  Ruaranteed  In  an  amoxint  eqiial  to 
the  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan  at  the 
time  rf  default.  Including  any  Interct  ac- 
crued thereon. 

CERTIFICATE     OF     CUASANTT 

Set  8  (a)  If.  uF>on  application  by  any  per- 
son m.wle  upon  such  form,  containing  such 
information,  and  supported  by  such  evidence 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require,  and  other- 
wise in  conformity  with  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  applicant  has 
made  a  loan  to  an  eligible  student  borrower 
which  may  be  guaranteed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  he  shall  Issue  to  such  ap- 
plicant a  certificate  of  guaranty  covering 
such  loan  and  setting  forth  the  amount  and 
terms  of  such  guaranty, 

(b)  A  guaranty  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  guaranty  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  such  certificate;  except  that  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized,  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  to  issue  commitments  with 
respect  to  proposed  loans  submitted  by  any 
person  and  In  that  event,  upon  compliance 
with  subsection  (a)  by  such  person,  the 
certificate  of  guaranty  may  be  Issued  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  when  the  l'>an  to  be 
covered  by  such  guaranty  Is  made 

(c)  An  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
Butwectlon  (a)  shall  contain  an  agreement 
by  the  applicant  that  If  the  loan  Is  a)vered 
by  a  gxiaranty  under  this  Act  the  applicant 
will  submit  such  supplementary  reports  and 
statements  during  the  effecUve  perlixl  of  the 
guaranty,  upon  such  forms,  at  such  times, 
and  conuining  such  iuform.ition  as  the 
Commissioner  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(d)  The  rights  of  any  person  arising  un- 
der a  guaranty  evidenced  by  a  certificate  of 
guaranty  issued  under  this  section  may  be 
assigned  by  such  person  to  any  other  person 

le)  The  consolidation  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  guaranteed  loans  obtained  by 
a  student  txirruwer  in  any  year  Into  a  single 
obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  Instrument 


of  Indebtedness  shall  not  affect  the  guaranty 
of  the  United  States. 

Upon  surrender  of  the  original  certificates 
of  guaranty  In  such  cases,  the  Commissioner 
may  l-s-sue  a  new  certificate  of  guaranty  In 
acciirdance  with  this  section  upon  such  con- 
solidated Dblljatlon 

FBoCEDVat   ON   DETAl  LT  ON   A   CUA*ANTErD   LOAN 

Sec  7  lai  upon  default  In  payment  of 
principal  (jr  Interest  due  upon  any  loan 
<(  \ered  by  a  guaranty  Issued  ptirsii.int  to 
this  Act  and  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
suit  or  other  enforcement  prcxeedlng  upon 
tho  loan  or  up«'n  any  security  for  such  loan, 
the  gu.iranty  beneficiary  shall  promptly 
notify  the  CommLv.-i loner  who  fhull  there- 
upon if  requested  by  iuch  bene!U-lury  or  on 
hLs  own  motion  if  the  nnaranly  Is  still  In 
e.Tect,  pay  to  the  beneficiary  the  amount  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  such  l)en»»flclary  upon 
Ml.  h  I  I. in  lus  s  Kii  ;u(  such  amount  has  faieen 
determined  The  amount  of  the  1<»b"  on 
any  loan  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, be  doemed  to  be  an  amount  equal 
to  i.he  unpaid  balance  of  the  loun.  Including 
interest  iiccrued  and  unpaid  on  the  date  of 
p.i>ment  by  the  United  States  on  Its  guar- 
anty obligation  pursuant  to  subsection   <bi 

'bt  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  loss,  or  tentative  amount  of  loss, 
pur'uai.t  to  suhfoctlon  >  a  i .  the  United  States 
shall  be  subrogated  to  the  rlghu  of  the 
holder  of  Lhe  obllgutt<.>n  upon  the  guaran- 
te«<l  lo.tn  and  be  entitled  to  an  assignment 
of  the  note  or  (ither  evidence  of  the  Insured 
1  an  and  any  security  therefor  by  the  guar- 
anty beneficiary. 

ir\  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
t.'  prei  ;ui!e  any  fort>earance  for  tht  benefit 
of  the  borrower  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  parlies  to  the  guaranteed  loan  and 
appr  vpd  hy  the  Comiuliisloner,  or  to  pre- 
clude forbciirance  by  the  Commissioner  In 
the  enfcrcement  of  the  guaranteed  obliga- 
tion after  payment  on  s\ich  guaranty. 

(di  Nothing  In  this  Act  shiUl  l>e  construed 
to  excuse  the  gu.irainy  beneficiary  from  ex- 
ercising. In  the  making  and  collecting  of 
loans  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the 
same  care  and  diligence  which  would  rea- 
stiinibly  be  used  in  making  and  collecting 
loans  net  guaranteed.  If  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  oppt)rtunlty  for 
hearing  to  a  guaranty  beneficiary,  finds  that 
such  beneficiary  has  substantially  failed  to 
exercise  such  care  and  diligence,  or  to  make 
the  reports  and  statements  required  under 
section  6ici,  he  shall  disqualify  such  benefi- 
ciary for  further  guaranty  on  loans  thereaft- 
er nvade  which  (but  for  this  subsection) 
Could  be  guaranteed  under  this  Act  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  failure  has  ceased 
iiiul  riiKls  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  such  benellclary  will  in  the  future  ex- 
erf  Ise  nece-sary  care  and  diligence  or  com- 
ply with  sucii  requirements,  as  the  case 
m<iy  be 

(ei  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"gti.iranty  beneficiary  '  means  the  person  en- 
titled to  payment  of  a  guaranteed  loan. 
powrR.s  AND  otrrrzs  of  tkx  commissioner 
Sec  8  (a^  With  respect  to  matters  arising 
by  re;isoii  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding 
the  pro\lslons  of  any  other  law,  the  Com- 
mi6.sloner  may  - 

(II  sue  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  be  sued  In  his  official  capacity  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurtsidlctlon.  Slate  or 
Federal, 

(2)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  In 
this  Act.  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
reopect  to  time  of  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  security. 
of  the  provisions  of  any  note,  contract,  mc»'t- 
gage.  or  other  Instrument  evidencing  or  se- 
curing a  loan  which  has  been  guaranteed 
under  this  Act; 

(3)  enforce,  pay.  or  compromise,  any  claim 
on  or  lu-lslng  because  of,  any  such  guaranty; 
and 
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(4)  en/oToe.  {wy.  ooatpromlM,  wlw,  or 
release  any  rlcht.  tlUe,  olalm.  Han.  or  de- 
mand, however  aequlnd,  Inctudtag  aaj 
equity  or  any  right  of  radampdoa. 

(b)  The  Onmmtwtoosr  Bhall,  with 
to  the  financial  operations  arlsinf  by 
of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budg«i 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Oov- 
ernment  corporations  by  the  Oovemment 
Corporation  Control  Act; 

(2)  maintain  an  intefral  set  of  aeoQunts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  th«  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OOce  In  aeoordanoe  with 
principles  and  proceduras  applicable  to  oom- 
merdal  corporate  transactions,  as  prorldad 
by  secUon  106  of  the  OKxvemment  Oorpoca- 
tlon  Control  Act;  except  that  the  ***«^"f^** 
tranaactlona  of  the  Ocsnmlaaloner  Indndinc 
the  eettlement  of  clalxna  under  this  Act.  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouehara 
approved  by  the  Cofnmlasloocr  In  eonnectlon 
with  such  flnaTKial  transactions,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Oovemment. 

APraopaunoMa  auTBoaiBaa 

Sac.  9.  Thara  ara  hereby  avthortaad  to  ba 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  ba  aaeaaaary 

to  pay  claims  arising  under  this  Art  and  to 
administer  Its  provisions. 

Mr.  PIRNTE.     Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYliOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  wish  to  oommend  my 
colleague  for  having  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  today  the  Impor- 
tance of  giving  financial  help  to  deserv- 
ing young  people.  I  feel  sure  that  if  thii 
la  placed  upon  a  loan  baala,  those  indi- 
Tiduala  who  receive  the  boieflta  wUl  In 
due  time  repay  the  loan  that  la  made  to 
be  used  to  assist  someone  else  at  a  later 
date  to  receive  similar  aid. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  That  is  my  thought. 
In  the  main  the  loans  will  be  paid  bsdc. 
and  the  only  cost  to  the  OovenuBent 
will  be  a  little  administrative  cost  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  And  that  would  im- 
prove the  chances  ot  many  of  these  peo- 
ple to  receive  an  education  who  could 
not  otherwise  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  would  aid  a  great 
many.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  And  it  would  be  at  no 
cost  to  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  loans  would  be 
repaid  promptly. 


STIMULATING  THE  NATION'S  ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH  THROUGH 
ACCELERATED  NATIONAL  RE- 
SOURCE   DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  Houae,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pn- 
xntsl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  Watershed  Act 
as  enacted  by  Congress  has  never  worked 


in  the  whi^e  Appalachian  region.  In 
other  words,  the  requirements  have  been 
so  ctringent  that  no  projects  have  been 
i4»proved  in  that  region.  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  DefMurtment  of  Agriculture 
the  fact  that  the  formula  in  the  Water- 
shed Act  was  unworkable  in  the  Appala- 
chian region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on  this  date  intro- 
duced legislation  which  I  feel  will  ac- 
celerate the  Nation's  economic  growth  by 
devek^ing  her  natural  resources  in  areas 
of  unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  low  family  income.  The  legislation 
provides  for  an  area  resource  develop- 
ment program  based  on  a  plan  of  devel- 
opment, protection,  improvement,  con- 
•ervation  and  utilization  of  land,  water, 
forest,  grass,  and  related  resources  for 
agricultural,  urban,  industrial,  cranmer- 
dal  or  recreational  purposes,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  for  other 
related  purposes. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  reads  as 
follows: 

B*  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  acceleration  of  the  Nation's  economic 
growth  la  easential  to  the  general  welfare: 
that  the  development,  conservation  and 
proper  utilization  of  the  Nation's  land,  water. 
(oreat  and  grass  resources  are  required  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  future  needs  of 
tha  Nation's  rapidly  growing  population; 
that  Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  local  or- 
ganiaations  is  necessary  to  effectuate  ade- 
quate natural  resource  development;  and 
that  priority  should  be  given  to  natural  re- 
source development  In  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment  and  low  family  In- 
eome  as  a  means  oX  improving  economic  and 
living  conditions  in  such  areas  and  thereby 
reducing  requirements  for  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  welfare  assistance. 

8bc.  3.  (a)  An  area  resource  development 
program  shall  be  based  on  a  plan  of  develop- 
ment, protection.  Improvement,  conservation 
and  utilisation  of  land,  water,  forest,  grass 
and  related  reaources  for  agricultural,  xu-ban, 
indoatrlal.  commercial  or  recreational  pur- 
poaea,  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
and  for  other  related  purposes.  The  program 
may  include  but  shall  not  be  limited  to: 

( 1 )  reforestation  or  other  vegetative  plant- 
ing, and  timber  or  other  lmi>rovement  prac- 
tloea: 

(2)  land  stabilization  on  areas  of  critical 
aoll  aroalon.  Including  roads,  streambanks, 
and  mine  wastes; 

(3)  development  of  water  facilities  by 
dama.  dllua.  road  fills,  stream  improvements, 
and  related  measures  for  farm,  community, 
and  industrial  water  supply,  for  streamflow 
regulation  and  pollution  abatement,  for  fish 
and  wildlife  development  and  recreation,  and 
for  flood  protection. 

(b)  Any  single  area  reaource  development 
program  shall  be  restricted  to  an  area  com- 
prlaad  of  a  watershed  or  geographical  area 
of  auch  size  that  a  plan  of  development  and 
improvement  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  carried  out  within  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  ten  years. 

8xc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  Secretary.  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
organlaations  in  planning  and  carrjrlng  out 
area  reaource  development  programs  when 
the  following  conditions  have  been  met: 

(1)  when  an  application  has  been  received 
in  atieh  form  aa  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  from  (a)  the  Governor  or  an 
agency  of  the  State  authorized  to  act  by 
State  law,  or  (b)   a  local  organization,  after 


the  application  has  been  approved  by  the 
Governor,  or  the  authorized  State  agency: 
Provided,  That  a  local  organization  may  be  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State,  a  public 
agency  created  by  or  vmder  State  law,  or  a 
nonprofit  corporate  entity  approved  by  the 
Secret€u-y,  having  authority  under  State  law 
to  carry  out,  maintain  and  operate  the  meas- 
ures and  Improvements  Included  in  the  area 
resource  development  program:  Provided 
further.  That  when  two  or  more  applications 
are  received  from  any  State,  the  Secretary 
may  require  the  Governor  or  the  authorized 
State  agency  to  designate  an  (M-der  of  pri- 
ority for  assistance  among  all  of  such 
applications; 

( 2 )  the  application  shall  show,  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  require, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  undeveloped 
natural  resources  within  the  proposed  re- 
source development  area  and  the  pc>tentlall- 
tles  for  their  development.  Improvement, 
conservation  and  utilization  in  raising  the 
level  of  family  Income,  improving  f«onomic 
and  living  conditions,  and  alleviating  un- 
employment or  underemployment  in  the 
area; 

(3)  the  area  covered  by  the  application 
shall  be  one  which  quallfiea  under  stand- 
ards to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  among  the  highest  20  per  centum  of 
all  such  areas  in  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  percentage 
of  low-Income  families,  and  In  which  there 
exists  a  condition  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  or  underemplojrment. 

Sec.  4.  VIThen  the  conditions  enumerated 
in  section  3  have  been  met,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized ; 

(1)  to  provide  technical  services  to  the 
applicant  In  planning  and  canning  out  the 
area  resource  development  program,  includ- 
ing such  services  and  Information  as  he  may 
consider  required  by  the  applicant  to  meet 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  S  in  ad- 
vance of  submission  of  the  application  to  the 
Secretary  for  assistance  In  planning  and 
carrying  out  the  program; 

(2)  when  a  plan  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  applicant,  to  share  not 
to  exceed  76  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  (Including  land,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way,  but  exclusive  of  technical 
services)  by  grants  of  funds  to  the  appli- 
cant or  by  installing  or  constructing  meas- 
ures and  Improvements:  Provided,  That  any 
measures  and  Improvements  on  federally 
owned  land  shall  be  Installed  by  the  land 
administering  agency,  shall  be  paid  for  in 
full  by  the  Federal  Ck>vemment,  and  shall 
not  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  program  cost; 

(3)  to  make  loans  to  or  purchase  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  from  the  applicant  to 
finance  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
carrying  out  the  measures  and  improvements 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such  loans  or 
purchases  shall  be  made  under  contracts  or 
agreements  which  provide,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate, for  the  repayment  thereof  in  not 
more  than  fifty  years  from  the  date  there- 
of, with  Interest  at  the  average  rate,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
payable  by  the  Tretusury  upon  its  marketable 
public  obligations  outstanding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  loan 
Is  made  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  is  pur- 
chased, which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  ©f 
issue. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  fPro- 
vided,  That  the  total  amount  of  technical, 
financial,  credit,  and  other  forms  of  Federal 
assistance  for  any  single  area  resource  de- 
velopment program  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,000. 
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I  think  I  should  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  various  Members  of  Congress 
frcxn  the  several  States  comprising  the 
Appalachian  area  that  they  will  likewise 
discover  that  no  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved in  their  areas  by  the  State 
conservation  officer. 

I  thought  perhaps  that  I  should  make 
available  for  the  record  recent  efforts  in 
my  behalf  which  point  up  the  need  for 
legislation  of  this  type.  For  the  Record 
I  am  submitting  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hecker.  State  conservationist 
in  Lexington.  Ky..  dated  April  12.  1960. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

U.S.  DXPAKTMENT  or  ACUCULTUBE. 

Sou.  CONSCBVATlON  SCKVICr 

Lexington.  Ky..  April  12,  I960 
Hon.  Caul  D.  Phkins. 
House  of  RepTe.fentatit}€s. 
Washinffton.  DC 

Dkab  Congressman  Pbuuns.  I  was  must 
happy  to  receive  your  letter  oX  March  30  We 
are  definitely  aware  of  the  need  for  per- 
missive watershed  legislation  which  would 
conform  to  the  needs  of  eastern  Kentucky 

You  are  most  certainly  correct  that  a 
water  resource  development  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky would  be  a  tremendous  asset.  The 
present  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  (Public  Law  566 1  Is  not  so 
designed  that  It  makes  It  poeslble  t^^)  econom- 
ically Justify  many  of  the  needed  watershed 
improvements  for  eastern  Kentucky.  We 
have  been  working  very  closely  with  the 
State  agency  and  have  reviewed  many  small 
watershed  applications  In  eastern  Kentucky. 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  in  the  hope  that 
we  win  And  some  that  will  justify 

May  I  suggest  that  you  contact  our  Wash- 
ington ofBce.  since  they  are  fully  aware  of 
this  problem,  and  It  has  been  called  to  their 
attention  by  us  here  In  Kentucky,  as  well 
as  folks  In  other  States  having  similar 
situations. 

I  am  sure  the  administrator.  Don  Wll- 
Uajns.  would  be  glad  to  discuss  It  with  you 
Likewise.  Hollis  WllUaou  or  Carl  Brown,  who 
are  heading  our  small  watershed  program 
for  the  administrator.  woiUd  be  glad  to  visit 
with  you  relative  to  this  particular  problem. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  you 
give  them  a  call. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  E.  Hfckfr 
State  Conseriationtst 
I  am  also  submitting  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  April  30.  1960,  which  I  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr 
Ezra  Taft  Benson,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

April   ?o.  1960 
Hon    Ezra  Tmt  Benson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Wa.ihington.   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  The  small  watershed 
conservation  program  was  launched  with  the 
pilot  project  In  Powell  and  Wolfe  Counties 
on  the  Red  River  In  eastern  Kentucky 
Since  that  time,  approximately  30  projects 
have  been  approved  including  only  l  in  the 
half  of  the  State  area  east  of  the  line 
through  Lexington.  Ky.  The  rolling  hills 
and  smaller  valleys  of  eastern  Kentucky  pre- 
sent a  real  problem  In  soil  and  water  con- 
servation. 

\t  the  time  the  small  watershed  conser- 
vation program  was  Initiated  with  the  pilot 
project  on  the  Red  River.  I  assumed  that 
the  program  would  mean  much  to  eastern 
Kentucky.  I  have  been  disappointed  by  the 
failure  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to 
approve  other  projects  such  as  that  proposed 
on  Orassy  Creek  In  Morgan  County  This 
is  an  excellent  farming  area  and  the  rolling 
hills  and  broad  valleys  do  not  deserve  to  be 
considered   as   mountains  even   though   it   Is 


In  that  eastern  Kentucky  area  that  la  so 
often  referred  to  as  the  ■mountains  "  Nu- 
merous other  projects  In  eastern  Kentucky 
deserve  favorable  consideration  and  I  men- 
tion the  Orassy  Creek  project  as  I  feel  It  Is 
typical  of  many  sound  proposals  which  have 
received   little  or   no  consideration. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  any  sugges- 
tions you  may  be  able  to  give  me  as  to 
how  approval  can  be  obtained  on  small 
watershed  projects  In  the  eastern  half  of 
Kentucky  I  am  assured  that  the  State  offi- 
cials will  cooperate  with  your  Department 
and  will  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  give 
the  same  consideration  to  ea-stern  Kentucky 
projects  that  they  give  tu  those  In  uther 
parts  of  the  State 
Sincerely. 

Car:.  D    PtRKiN.s. 

Kentucky. 

The  reply  to  the  above  letter,  dated 
May  24,  1960.  and  signed  by  Mr.  E  L 
Peterson.  Assistant  Secretary,  reads: 

Department   or   AcRi(rtn.nm«. 
Wai^hington    D  C     May  24    1960 
Hon   Cari.  D   PntKiNs. 
House  of  Repreaentative.i 

Dear  Concressman  Perkins  Your  letter 
of  April  30,  1960,  pointed  3Ut  the  need  for 
the  small  watershed  program  in  eastern 
Kentucky  And  asked  for  suggestion.")  on  how 
approval  of  watershed  projects  could  be  ob- 
tained for  that  section  of  the  State 

We  are  mindful  of  the  dlfBcultles  being 
experienced  In  eastern  Kentucky  with  re- 
spect to  the  watershed  program  In  fact,  the 
preliminary  itivestlgatlon  recently  completed 
for  the  Grassy  Creek  watershed,  to  which  you 
referred,  showed  that  benefits  of  a  watershed 
project  would  not  exceed  Its  Cfjsl  The  esti- 
mated cost  amounts  to  about  »650  per  acre 
of  flood  plain  protected  Our  experience  has 
Indicated  that  economic  Justsflcatloii  of  costs 
of  this  magnitude  are  seldom  possible  in 
typical  agricultural  areas 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  .securing  economic 
Justification  for  watershed  projects  in  this 
section  of  Kentucky  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  flood  plain  Is  so  limited  In  rela- 
tion to  the  watershed  area.  Based  on  ex- 
perience gained  In  hundreds  of  watersheds 
throughout  the  country,  it  has  been  found 
that  where  the  flood  plain  makes  up  less 
than  3  to  5  percent  of  an  agricultural  water- 
shed, economic  Justification  is  seldcjm  pos- 
sible In  the  Grassy  Creek  water«)hed,  the 
flood  plain  area  Is  1  5  percent  of  the  water- 
shed area  This  seems  to  be  fairly  typical 
of  eastern  Kentucky  conditions 

We  believe  you  will  agree  th.it  Federal 
funds  should  not  be  expended  on  projecun 
that  do  not  produce  benetlts  iii  excess  of 
costs  In  view  of  the  large  dem.md  that  Is 
being  made  on  these  funds  We  are  cer- 
tainly willing  to  favorably  consider  .vnv  proj- 
ect m  eastern  Kentucky  that  represents  an 
economic  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Gt:)vernmeni  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flixxl  Preventl(jn  .\ct    .is  amended 

We  appreciate  the  c(»peratlon  that  w«>  .ire 
receiving  from  the  State  officials  In  Kcrituckv 
concerned  with  the  development  of  the 
watershed  program  As  you  know  we  rely 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  recommendations  oi 
the  State  department  of  con.servatlon  m  se- 
lecting the  watersheds  for  which  assist mce 
is  provided  EV^ual  consideration  i.s  given  to 
ail  applications  for  assistance  submitted  by 
local  organizations  in  the  SUte.  and  the 
same  criteria  are  used  in  establishing 
priorities  for  assistance  Prudent  u.se  of 
funds,  both  State  and  Federal,  nv.nlable  for 
providing  planning  assistance  dictates  that 
thl.s  assistance  be  authorized  f  r  projects 
that  obviously  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  566  and.  thereby,  qualify  for 
assistance  In  the  installation  ot  works  of  Im- 


provement Planning  efforts  that  do  not  re- 
sult In  economically  feasible  plans  represent 
a  waste  (}f  the  resources  that  are  made  avaU- 
able  for  this  purpose.  Inasmuch  as  our 
investlgHtlons  have  revealed  that  a  combina- 
tion of  high  costs  and  relatively  low 
benefits  in  eastern  Kentucky  watersheds,  re- 
sults in  uneconomic  projects,  we  have  not 
felt  Justified  In  expending  any  subetantlal 
amount  of  planning  funds  In  this  area. 

We  do  ii(.>t  have  any  specific  suggestions  for 
Improving  the  situation  for  watershed  de- 
velopment in  eastern  Kentucky.  We  assure 
you  that  we  are  making  every  effort  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  those  projects  that  can 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  legislation 
under  which  we  operate  The  general  re- 
quirement of  water  resource  progranu  re- 
lating to  economic  Justification  apparently 
cann(jt  be  met  here  generally  In  view  of  the 
prevailing  physical  and  economic  conditions 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L   PrrEssoN. 
i4t.ti.itan(   Secretary 

In  meetings  throughout  the  eastern 
part  of  Kentucky  soil  conservation  ex- 
perts have  discussed  with  me  the  need 
for  some  type  of  legislation  under  which 
.some  of  the  most  worthy  projects  in  the 
country  could  be  approved  and  con- 
structed In  July  1960  the  majority  of 
the  people  connected  with  the  soil  con- 
servation program  in  eastern  Kentucky 
assembled  near  Ashland.  Ky..  for  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Boyd  County  Farm 
Bureau  We  discussed  the  need  for  leg- 
islation similar  to  the  type  I  have  intro- 
duced on  this  date 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  take  time 
to  visit  the  proposed  Gra.ssy  Creek  water- 
shed area  in  Morgan  County.  Ky.  This 
whole  area,  outside  of  the  croplands,  is 
in  grass  including  the  hills  involved. 

The  proposed  Grassy  Creek  project 
which  I  am  citing  here  a-s  an  example  is 
withm  a  few  miles  radius  of  the  Still 
Water  Creek  project,  a  tributary  of  Red 
Rivtr  in  Wolfe  County,  which  has  al- 
ready been  completed  as  a  part  of  the 
ori>,Mnal  Red  River  pilot  project.  In  fact. 
the  valleys  are  much  wider  than  the 
oriLiinal  pilot  Still  Water  Creek  project 

The  fertility  of  the  .soil  in  this  section 
iiisofai  as  producing  crops  like  tobacco. 
alfalfa  corn,  wheat,  and  other  grains  Is 
excillent  The  pre.sent  fonnula  in  the 
Wattr.shfd  Act  :s  outright  discrimination 
aLain.st  the  whole  area  involved. 

A  few  weeks  hko  I  made  a  statement 
before  the  Presidents  Task  Force  on 
Nat  III  al  He.sources  when  they  a.ssembled 
here  in  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
the  co.st-bt>neflt  ratio  in  the  present 
Water.shed  Act  had  prohibited  the  ap- 
proval of  any  water.shed  projects  in  east- 
"1  n  Kentucky 

In  the  district  I  represent  studie.s  and 
investigations  have  been  made  in  19 
counties  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  all  of 
the  .studies  lesulted  in  ineligible  projects 
under  the  present  Watershed  Act. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  record  a  report 
furnished  to  me  on  Februai-y  2,  1961.  by 
the  State  conservation  officer.  Mr.  Heck- 
er The  names  of  the  watershed  projects 
in  36  counties  that  have  been  investi- 
gated under  Public  Law  566  which  point 
up  the  need  for  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  on  this  date  are  listed.  You 
Will  note  that  all  these  projects  have 
t>een  declared  ineligible 
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Mtddlr   Fork,    KeiMucky 

UiTer  (BuSkboniJ. 

ftoune  Kork 

Ksert  Fork,  DiiWn  Creek... 
North      Kork.      Urking 
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Field  exsnilDstk>n 

do 

do 
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do 

ds 

....do 

....do 

do 
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...do 

ds 
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scheduled  Feb.  l.  ivei. 
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....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 
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-do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
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.do. 
.do. 
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(|0.r»:$i). 
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]>o. 
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l>o. 
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Do. 
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])e. 
]>o. 
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I)o 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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County 
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Bfartln. ) 

McCreary 

Mi'iiir<'<>  .  I 


.Morgan 

Owsley. 
Perry.. 

Pike... 

Powell 
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Upper  LlcVdn?  River. 
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:le  Fork  Creek 
Marslk  Creek 
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Orawy  Creek. 


Do. 
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Do. 


R<Mkc-...-tl. 
Row  Mi  . 


MeiMiou  Creek 

Biickbom  (Middle  Kork, 
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Joliiu  C  ree V _ . 
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Ilsrd»i(k  Cnt;k 1 

Buck  f'r.fk  .       . ' 
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do 
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Preltmitkary  Ininslliitinii 

Field  ex^iiuinatioD 

...do 

....do 

Preliniiiuiry  Inveijligaiioa. 


Field  examuiiition. 
do     


Wa\ue 

Whitley 

Wolfe... 


Pix  RIv.r ..   - 
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Boone  Branch   - . 

Eust        Vork        Triplell 
Creek.' 

Paint  Creek 

Meadow  Crock 

WuttJ"  Creek 

Red  River 


...do    

....do 

....do 
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Kngineering  and  Water- 
sited  Pliicniug  Unit  Jan. 
11  1961. 
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■  I  le  »llli  .North  CaroUua. 

As  compared  with  this  sorry  record  I 
am  InTormed  that  294  projects  haTe  been 
approved  as  of  March  1  In  other  sectlonB 
of  the  ooimtry  and  IM  of  them  are  now 
imder  construction. 

Before  attempting  to  prepare  this  leg- 
Islation.  I  consulted  with  the  speetellsts 
and  experts  at  the  Department  oi  Agri- 
culture. Including  Assistant  Becretary 
Dean  Welch,  who  as  dean  of  the  CoUege 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  a  member  of  the  Kellon  Com- 
mission that  made  a  study  of  eastern 
Kentucky  problems.  Is  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  in  the  area. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  my 
bill,  HH.  5513.  introduces  a  new  eoncept 
for  the  stimulation  of  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  provides  tor  a  new 
program  to  develop,  protect,  cocaerve, 
and  utilize  the  Nation's  land,  water,  for- 
est, and  grass  resources  in  those  parts 
of  the  Nation  where  low  average  family 
income  and  persistent  unemployment  or 
underemployment  are  a  blight  on  our 
national  welfare  and  a  strangl^old  on 
our  economic  progress.  It  is  designed 
to  supplement,  not  substitute  for,  our 
existing  land  and  water  resource  pro- 
grams and  the  depreaed  area  aid  legis- 
lation now  imder  consideration  by  the 
Congress.    It  is  needed  to  a  do  a  Job 


that  neither  existing  programs  nor  those 
now  under  consideration  can  do. 

Briefly.  RK.  5513  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  tech- 
nietd  assistance,  grants,  and  loans  to 
the  States  or  to  local  agencies,  after 
approval  by  the  States,  for  planning  and 
canning  out  area  resoiu'ce  development 
programs.  Such  programs  would  pro- 
vide for  reforestation,  timber  and  grass 
improvement,  control  of  soil  erosion  on 
mine  wastes,  stream  banks,  and  along 
roads.  It  would  provide  for  devel<^ment 
of  water  facilities  and  improvements  for 
strnmflow  regulation,  for  fish  and  wild- 
life development  and  recreation,  for  flood 
protection,  and  for  other  needed  and 
useful  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
authorized  to  act  only  upon  request  of 
the  Governor  of  a  State,  an  authorized 
State  agency  or  a  local  agency  approved 
by  the  State.  A  resource  development 
area  in  which  Federal  assistance  could 
be  provided  would  be  limited  to  a  size 
where  all  needed  Improvements  could  be 
completed  within  a  period  of  10  years  at 
a  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  not 
more  t^n  $5  million.  However,  no  limit 
Is  placed  on  the  nimiber  of  such  pro- 
grams that  might  be  carried  out  In  any 
one  State.     Practically  speaking,  this 


would  limit  each  individual  area  resource 
development  program  to  an  area  of  per- 
haps not  more  than  a  million  acres  such 
as  a  watershed  or  to  one  or  several  coun- 
ties or  to  a  resource  problem  area  of  com- 
parable size. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  determine 
that  the  area  had  undeveloped  natural 
resources  which  provide  a  basis  through 
development,  protection,  and  utilization 
for  a  permanently  improved  economic 
status  within  the  area.  He  would  also 
have  to  find  that  the  area  ranked  among 
the  highest  20  percent  of  all  areas  in  the 
Nation  in  low-income  families,  and  in 
the  existence  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. 

When  an  area  resource  development 
plan  is  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
applicant  and  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  provide  Federal 
technical  assistance,  cost  sharing  up  to 
75  percent  on  Improvements  to  be  in- 
stalled or  constructed  and  long-term 
loans  for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  at  the  Qovemment's  average  rate 
of  Interest  on  its  own  long-tenn  maiicet- 
able  obligations. 
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This  legislation  will  provide  for  natural 
resource  development,  protection  and 
use  where  it  will  achieve  the  objective  of 
raising  family  income  and  increasing 
employment.  In  this  way  it  differs  com- 
pletely from  the  concept  of  benefit-cost 
analysis  required  by  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  or  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  Public  Law  566. 
The  criteria  of  benefit-cost  analysis  is 
purely  a  businessman's  criteria,  which  is 
seeking  to  get  the  largest  direct  dollar 
return  on  the  dollar  investment.  It  pro- 
vides no  means  for  consideration  of  social 
needs  or  intangible  values.  Benefit-cost 
analysis  is  not  required  in  any  kind  of 
Federal  assistance  program  other  than 
for  water  resources.  It  is  not  a  standard 
for  measuring  Federal  aid  to  highways. 
airports,  shipping,  urban  renewal,  or  for- 
eign economic  assistance.  My  legislation 
on  the  other  hand  proposes  a  criteria 
based  on  resource  potential  plus  social 
need.  Therefore,  it  supplements  but  is 
not  a  substitute  for  either  our  extstlnt; 
resource  programs  or  any  program  for 
purely  social  purposes  such  as  the  de- 
pressed area  legislation.  In  fact,  it 
bridges  the  gap  between  the  two 

My  legislation  will  provide  a  large 
amount  of  employment  directly  and  .soon 
It  will  provide  lasting  gains  in  the  com- 
munities where  it  is  applied.  It  will  bt- 
applicable  where  other  resource  pro- 
grams cannot  qualify  because  of  the 
strict  requirements  of  beneflt-co.sl 
criteria.  It  will  be  applicable  m  some 
parts  of  nearly  every  State.  It  will  fully 
meet  President  Kennedy's  announced  ob- 
jectives in  his  messages  to  the  Congress 
on  resource  conservation  and  depressed 
areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  program  pro- 
posed in  H.R  5513  is  limited  to  an  au- 
thorized total  Federal  cost  of  $250  mil- 
lion. Its  worthiness  can  be  fully  tested 
without  committing  the  Government  to 
large  future  expenditures. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hzchlxr  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KECHLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  remarks 
which  have  just  been  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins  I 
who  represents  the  eastern  Kentucky 
district  which  adjoins  my  own  Our 
people  share  similar  problems. 

I  have  also  received  communications 
from  people  in  my  area  who  are  con- 
cerned that  if  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is 
applied  with  its  customarily  rigorous 
yardstick,  the  distressed  areas  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  resource 
development  projects.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  persist  in  applying  this  formula,  it 
can  only  result  in  rich  aretis  getting 
richer  and  the  underdeveloped  areas  be- 
coming poorer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  my  colleague 
has  said  concerning  watershed  develop- 
ment also  applies  in  conjunction  with 
feasibility  analyses  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


neers, and  I  would  hope  that  social  bene- 
fits and  other  intangible  factors  might 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
reference  to  these  projects. 

I  intend  to  introduce  a  companion  bill 
which  will  serve  the  objectives  outlined 
by  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins! 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  DE- 
FENSE ESTABLISHMENT— A  DIS- 
CUSSION OF  PROPOSALS  TO 
CLOSE  DOWN  THE  AIR  MATERIEL 
AREA  AT  ORIFFISS  AFB  IN  ROME, 
NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Under 
previous  order  of   the   House,   the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr   Str.\tton  1 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker  I  al- 
ways hesitate  to  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  the  House  by  taking  the  well,  but  I 
do  believe  the  matter  about  which  I 
would  like  to  speak  today  briefly  is  of 
such  concern  to  so  many  Members  of 
this  House  and,  in  fact,  to  the  country 
as  a  whole,  that  I  believe  it  de.serves  the 
earnest  consideration  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  committees  of  the  House 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  se.ssion 
of  the  87th  Congre.s.s  the  major  items 
of  legislation  that  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  here  and  that  have  been 
of  the  highest  priority  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  as  well,  have  been  con- 
cerned with  unemployment  We  passed 
two  bills  so  far  with  regard  to  unem- 
ployment. We  passed  a  'must"  bill  ex- 
tending unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  on  Friday  we  pa.s^ed  another 
must  bill  providmg  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  persons 

And  we  have  still  another  measure 
on  unemployment  which  is  of  serious 
concern  to  many  of  us  also  scheduled 
for  early  consideration  by  the  other 
body  and  by  the  Hou.se,  that  is.  the  bill 
giving  aid  to  economically  distressed 
areas  by  providing  loan  funds  to  try  to 
attract  new  jobs  and  new  industries  to 
these  unemployment  areas  In  fact  this 
whole  matter  of  unemployment  is  the 
No  I  problem  before  the  Congress  and 
before  the  country   today 

At  the  .same  time  as  the  majority  lead- 
er mentioned  a  moment  ago.  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  before  the  Hou.se 
probably  on  Wednesday 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are,  it  .seems  to 
me,  .some  close  parallels  between  the.se 
two  propositions — on  the  one  hand,  un- 
employment and.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  operation  of  our  Defeii.se  Depart- 
ment, We  in  New  York  State  are  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment I  have  taken  the  well  of  the 
House  before  to  dLscuss  this  subject  and 
have  engaged  in  .some  colloquy  with  rep- 
resentatives of  educational  institutions 
in  our  State  as  to  whether  the  unem- 
ployment we  were  going  through  m 
New  York  State  was  structural  or 
cyclical  unemployment  Frankly.  Im 
not  sure  it  makes  much  difference  as  far 
as  the  individual  who  is  without  a  job 
is  concerned  At  any  rate  we  in  New 
York  State  have  supported  this  unem- 
ployment legislation      We  aie  support- 


ing the  distressed  areas  bill.  We  are 
supporting  measures  in  our  own  State 
designed  through  the  method  of  financ- 
ing to  bring  in  new  industries  and  new 
jobs  for  our  citizens.  We  are  in  favor 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  and  these 
other  things. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one  special  area 
in  which  the  members  of  our  delegation, 
the  largest  delegation  in  this  House, 
repre.senting  both  of  the  great  pohtical 
parties,  have  been  able  to  agree  and  on 
which  we  have  been  pulling  together  for 
the  past  2  years — m  what  has  l)een  a 
fairly  unusual  procedure,  historically,  I 
am  informed  This  is  in  an  effort  to 
bring  into  New  York  State  more  defense 
jobs  and  more  defense  business  m  order 
to  find  more  jobs  for  the  people  in  our 
State  who  are  out  of  work.  We  iiave 
made  .some  headway  in  that  field.  Mr 
Speaker  In  fact,  only  yesterday  I  found 
on  my  desk  the  latest  compilation  by  the 
Defense  Department  of  the  award  of 
defense  contracts  to  our  State  and  spe- 
cifically to  our  unemployment  areas 
And.  I  was  pleased  to  find,  for  example, 
that  in  the  second  half  of  the  calendar 
year,  from  July  through  December,  the 
percentage  of  defen.se  contracts  going  to 
New  York  State  has  Increased  from  10,4 
percent  in  a  similar  period  in  1959  to 
12  6  percent  m  1960,  And  I  am  certain 
this  increa.se  has  been  the  result  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Members  of  our 
House  delegation  together  with  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
Slate,  without  regard  for  political  party 
differences 

The  rea.son  I  take  this  time  today.  Mr 
Speaker,  is  that  all  of  this  work  and  all 
of  the.se  efforts,  both  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  help  to  bring  In  new 
jobs  and  business  to  our  State,  and  to 
increase  by  at  least  a  small  percentage 
the  number  of  defense  contracts  coming 
into  our  State,  all  of  this  could  be  thrown 
out  the  wmdow  with  a  single  action 
which  is  now  seriously  under  considera- 
tion m  the  Pentagon  and  which  has,  in 
fact,  been  referred  to  the  White  House 
for  final  decision.  I  refer  to  a  proposal 
in  the  Pentagon  to  close  down  the  so- 
called  Air  Materiel  area  at  the  QrlfUss 
An  Force  Ba.se  at  Rome.  NY.,  the  so- 
called  Roama  operation,  with  a  loss  of 
6.200  job.s:  6,200  civilian  jobs  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  If  this  plan  were 
to  go  through  the  Pentagon  and  be  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  then  we  would  throw  out  in  one 
single  action  many  more  than  the  jobs 
that  we  have  been  hoping  to  attract  to 
our  State  through  the  distressed  areas 
legislation  or  that  we  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  through  an  increase 
in  defense  contracts. 

As  one  member  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation, Mr  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  problem.  Rome  is  not 
actually  withm  my  congressional  dis- 
trict but  is  in  the  congressional  district 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr  PiRNiEl,  and  I  know  that  he 
wants  to  speak  on  this  subject,  too.  But. 
many  people  who  work  at  Grifliss  live  In 
my  congressional  district,  and  all  of  us 
m  New  York  State  have  been  desperately 
concerned  with  this  problem.  In  fact  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr   PirnieI, 
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the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Cellkr  1 ,  and  the  disUn- 
^:uished  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
(>  Brien  I,  and  myself  have  been  senrixig 
<>n  a  technical  committee  which  has  tried 
111  ijut  before  the  Pentagon  and  before 
t!u  White  House  some  of  the  desperate 
>  oonomic  facts  that  are  involved  In  this 
Home  situation,  as  prepared  in  a  very 
detailed  :.tudy  by  Mayor  Lanlgan  of  the 
(  ny  of  Rome.  Mr.  James  O'Shea  of  Rome. 
.,nd  .s«\eial  oiher  community  leaders. 

But  I  would  not  trespass  upon  the 
tune  o!  the  House  today  if  this  were 
,\  matter  of  concern  merely  to  New 
Viiik  State  alone  Actually  there  is  In- 
volv*^!  in  this  contemplated  Air  Force 
action  m  the  upstate  area  of  New 
York  M'veral  very  serious  questions  of 
;)olicy  which  affect  the  country  as  a 
sOiole  and  which  I  think  have  got  to 
be  laced  up  to.  not  only  by  those  in  the 
•  .\ecuiive  departments  but  also  by  those 
of  u.s  here  in  the  Congress.  It  just  does 
not  make  sense  to  call  for  major  defense 
cutbacks  In  .serious  unemployment  areas 
at  a  time  when  unemployment  is  our 
fiuijor  economic  problem 

What  is  tlie  use  of  spending  huge 
■-vims  of  money  to  try  to  attract  new 
bu.sines.ses  into  unemployment  areas 
.ind  direct uig  Defense  procurement  offl- 
ceis,  as  the  President  has  already  di- 
rected them,  to  channel  increasing 
numbers  of  Government  contracts  into 
these  unemployment  areas.  If  other  De- 
fen.se  Department  decisions  taken  at  the 
\ciy  same  time  are  going  to  take  away 
10  times  more  jobs  than  all  of  these 
nther  procedures  or  legislation  could 
e\er  attract' 

It  does  .seem  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  job  in  the  hand,  like  a  bird  in  the 
hand,  is  worth  much  more  than  one  in 
the  bush.  The  unemployment  situation 
l.s  quite  properly  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness m  the  Kennedy  administration's 
new  agenda  and  on  the  agenda  ot  this 
Congress,  and  until  this  unemployment 
pioblem  has  been  .solved  the  Defenae 
I3epartment  should  just  not  be  allowed 
to  go  off  on  Its  own  and  take  actions 
which  aggravate  the  unemployment 
problem  Instead  of  solving  it. 

Nobody  of  course  wants  to  make  the 
Defense  Department  into  any  gigantic 
WPA.  It  is  not  designed  to  provide 
make-work  for  people  who  are  out  ct 
jobs  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
IS  in  our  world  today,  whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  as  President  Eisenhower  so 
succinctly  pointed  out  in  his  farewell 
address,  a  very  cioee  correlation  between 
the  operation  of  defense  procurement 
machinery  and  the  economy  of  our  Na- 
tion And  if  our  major  concern  today 
IS  to  Increase  the  number  of  jobs  in  the 
Nation  then  I  just  do  not  see  how  we 
can  possibly  allow  the  E>efense  Depart- 
ment to  proceed  on  its  own  to  reduce 
overall  Jobs  when  we  are  trying  to  save 
jobs  through  actions  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  two  basic  questions  we  have 
got  to  face,  it  seems  to  me. 

First,  can  Defense  Department  opera- 
tions properly  be  cut  back  in  a  period 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  ur- 
gently seeking  to  stimulate  the  national 


economy  and  wipe  out  pockets  of  un- 
employment? And  the  second  question 
is  this:  If  so.  should  the  final  decision 
as  to  where  these  cutbacks  are  going 
to  be  made  be  determined  solely  by  of- 
ficials of  the  Defense  Department  who 
are  naturally  unfamiliar  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  unemployment  problems  of 
the  particular  areas  involved? 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered  me 
most.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  administration,  was  that  I  al- 
ways found  it  difficult  to  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  for  tying  these  two  items 
together.  In  my  ow  n  district,  for  exam- 
ple, I  suffered  one  of  these  cutbacks 
shortly  after  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
House.  In  comparison  with  the  situa- 
tion that  is  taking;  place  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
PuMiEl,  with  a  total  loss  of  6.200  jobs, 
it  seems  small:  but  for  us  it  was  a  bly 
one.  It  involved  the  loss  of  600  jobs. 
Yet  I  could  never  seem  to  get  across  to 
the  White  House  the  idea  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Defense  Department  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  actions  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  on  the  other  hand  to 
try  to  stimulate  the  economy  could  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  In  separate  £md 
distinct  compartments.  Surely  they 
.should  have  been  pulled  together  and 
somebody  who  had  a  greater  area  of  re- 
sponsibility should  have  made  the  final 
decision.  But  this  never  happened.  As 
a  result,  when  the  Scotia  Naval  Depot 
in  vas  district  was  shut  down  in  Sche- 
nectady with  the  loss  of  600  jobs,  the 
decision  was  made  exclusively  by  the 
military  department  concerned.  No  one 
in  the  White  House  seemed  to  see  any 
inconsistency  between  that  action  by  the 
Nayy  and  efforts  reportedly  being  taken 
by  oiher  Government  departments  to 
help  unemployment  areas. 

I  am  happy,  indeed,  that  In  this  ad- 
ministrati<m  the  left  hand  is  going  to 
know  much  better  what  the  right  hand 
is  doing.  Our  small  conunittee  has  been 
welcomed  in  the  White  House.  The 
inue.  as  I  have  said,  is  actively  under 
oonsideration  there.  I  am  most  hopeful. 
Mr.  %>eaker,  that  the  ultimate  decision 
will  r^ect  the  principles  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  permis- 
sion  at  this  time  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  letter  which  was  received  from  Mr. 
Lawrence  O'Brien,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President,  indicating  that  this  ma- 
terial with  regard  to  Rome  is  under 
serious  study  in  the  White  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  f ollow  s : 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  March   10.  1961 
Hon.  SAMUfx  S.  Stkatton. 
l/JS.  UouM  of  Representatives . 
Washington,  D.C. 

DmAB  CONOKKSSUAN I  Tlianic  you  tor  your 
letter  and  encloeure  relative  to  the  air  ma- 
teriel operation  at  Orifliss  Air  Force  Base. 

As  you  know,  the  President  directed  me 
to  arrange  for  a  full-scale  review  of  this  mat- 
ter between  members  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation and  Secretarlea  of  Defense  and  Air 
Poroe  which  took  place  last  week.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  It  was  decided  whatever  action 
WW  contemplated  would  not  take  place  until 
the  Defense  Department  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  all  factors. 


Certainly  your  committee  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  preparing  the  report  In  a 
short  time  and  I  am  placing  it  before  the 
President.  I  can  assure  you  that  every 
phase  of  this  problem  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored before  a  final  decision,  as  directed  by 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

LAWREi4CE  F.   O'Brikn, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Governor  Rockefeller  to 
President  Kennedy  urging  favorable 
consideration  for  our  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  a.s  follows: 

March    8,    1961. 
The    FRt:siDENT. 
Thi-    White   Hoi4.se 
Washington.    DC 

La.st  week.  I  urged  the  steering  commiftee 
of  the  New  York  State  congressional  delega- 
tion to  take  all  possible  measures  to  avert 
I  lie  pending  transfer  of  majc»'  Installations 
from  Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  NY 
Through  your  good  offices,  they  arrsoiged  the 
meeting  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  who  are  pro- 
posing for  your  signature  an  executive  order 
to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  these  inistalla- 
lions  to  b.ises  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 

Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base  is  located  in  the 
Ut!ca-Rome  area  which  is  already  classitied 
by  the  US.  Deparimeiit  of  Lal)or  as  an  area 
of  substantial  labor  surplus.  The  proposed 
transfer,  causing  as  it  would  the  ultimate 
loss  of  7,500  civilian  Jobs,  would  have  a 
crippling  impact  upon  the  economy  of  the 
entire  area,  and  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
your  program  to  invigorate  the  economy  and 
to  aid  distressed  areas. 

We  in  New  York  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  p:  omote  employment  and  to  prevent  wide- 
.spread   human  hardship  in  this  area. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  this 
telegram  to  urge  you  not  to  approve  the 
proposed  executive  order  which  would  se- 
riously aggravate  an  already  difficult  situa- 
tion with  dire  consequence  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Nelson    A.    Rdckeeeller. 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  also  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  transmitted  to 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  assembly  through 
the  mail  just  this  morning,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  Congress  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  required  to  fore- 
stall transfer  of  Roama  out  of  the  Rome 
area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  Assembly.  State  or  New  Youk. 

Albanp.  March  10.  1961. 
Hon.  Samuel  S,  Stratton, 
House  Office  Btiilding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  (Congressman  Stratton:  I  have 
been  directed  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed 
resolution  passed  by  the  New  York  State 
Iyegi=;lature. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ANSI.ET  B.  BORKOWSKI, 

Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Whereas  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  Air 
Materiel  Command  now  located  at  the  Grlf- 
fiss Air  Base  in  Oneida  County  to  a  new  site 
will  cause  a  severe  economic  setba^  for 
tlie    cities    of    ntica    and    Borne    and    the 
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surrounding   territory   alrMUly  hard    pressed 
by  unemployment  problems;   and 

Whereas  the  number  of  employees  affected 
by  such  a  more  on  the  Oorernment's  (Mirt 
Is  assessed  at  between  6.000  and  7.000.  such 
employees,  many  of  wbom  are  homeowners. 
wamld  be  obliged  to  leave  their  home  com- 
munities and  would  be  caiised  great  emo- 
tional suffering  and  large  financial  losses: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  (i/  the  senate  concur),  That  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  Uulted 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  memorialized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reassess  the  contemplated  action  of  moving 
the  Air  Materials  Ck>mmand  from  the  Orimss 
Air  Base  to  forestall  the  creating  of  another 
possible  distressed  area  In  Oneida  County, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (i/  the  senate  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Huuse  f 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly. 

Anslet  B.  Bo«kowskt. 

Clerk. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  action  which  is 
finally  taken  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  will  recognize  the  devastating 
impact  on  unemployment  in  New  York 
State  which  the  Defense  Department's 
proposal  would  entail,  and  will  realize 
how  inconsistent  any  such  proposed 
shutdown  at  this  time  would  be  with 
the  major  economic  alms  of  this  admin- 
istration. In  that  event  the  people  of 
New  York  will  be  spared  having  to  ask 
once  again  why  it  is  that  whenever  the 
Defense  Etepartment  wants  to  cut  back. 
it  always  seems  to  cut  back  in  the  great 
Empire  State'' 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressman Straitoii  has  pointed  out.  my 
district  is  faced  with  a  Tery  serious  situa- 
tion. I  am  very  glad,  however,  at  this 
time  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New- 
York,  both  those  in  the  Congress  and 
those  in  the  other  bcxty.  upon  their  co- 
operation and  their  dedicated  interest  in 
seeking  a  proper  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  all  of  ua  realize  that  there 
IS  a  danger  when  we  represent  any  one 
district  that  we  can  become  provincial  in 
our  thinking  and  that  we  may  only  look 
at  those  matters  which  seem  to  affect 
our  districts  and  lose  sight  of  the  greater 
objectives,  namely,  the  national  security 
and  the  national  economy.  That  is  not 
the  case,  however,  in  this  situation.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  jobs  which 
are  hanging  in  the  balance  in  Roama 
constitute  the  performjuice  of  a  mission 
which  is  to  continue.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
phasing  out  an  activity  which  has  been 
made  unimportant  or  unnecessary  be- 
cause of  any  changes  in  the  ways  of 
waging  war.  Roama.  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area, 
comprises  some  6,400  civilians  who  have, 
through  the  past  10  years,  been  welded 
into  an  organization  performing  a  very 
tffective  mission,  in  support  of  the  air 
arm  of  this  country.  We  have  received 
no  advice  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
phasing  down  any  of  the  missions  per- 
formed.   On  the  contrary,  the  only  ex- 


cuse that  has  been  advanced  to  us  for 
this  proposed  changed  Is  that  the  num- 
ber of  AMA's  or  air  materiel  areas  in 
the  United  States  should  be  reductxl 
But  this  change  does  not  result  in  the 
closing  down  of  any  in.stallation.  but 
merely  the  transfer  o*  these  missions  to 
other  Installations.  It  is  a  known  fact 
when  any  effective  workini,'  organization 
is  broken  up,  its  efficiency  :s  bound  to  bo 
destroyed 

There  can  be  no  pretence  that  these 
bodies  can  be  phy.sically  moved  ovrn^it-'ht 
into  another  area  and  their  work  takt-n 
up  and  continued  without  interruption  or 
loss  of  efficiency.  Such  will  nt^ver  be  the 
ca.se.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  probably 
only  35  or  40  percent  of  the  individuals 
so  engaged  car.  bo  induced  to  move  el.se- 
where.  Thcrerore.  thero  will  be  a  lo.s.s  of 
trained  people.  The  impact  of  this  lo.s.s 
cannot  be  ovt  rexap^'orated.  My  area, 
that  IS.  this  particular  part  of  my  dis- 
trict which  is  involved  in  thi.s  problom. 
now  has  an  uncmpioymcnt  index  of  118 
For  it  to  be  rcbbed  of  those  jobs  would 
add  to  that  percentage  in  an  ovorwhelm- 
in^  figure.  Such  an  event  would  be  an 
affront  to  the  pro?;ram  of  the  President 
to  relieve  such  areas. 

But  that  tells  only  half  of  the  story. 
Around  this  an-  materiel  area  have  been 
attracted  bu.sir.esses  allied  in  their  work 
and  servicmg  the  op>eraLions  there. 
Electrical  companies  have  come  into  our 
area.  They  have  provided  .substantial 
employment  which  will  be  lost  if  this  re- 
moval occurs.  Further,  the  area  has  re- 
sponded to  the  demands  made  upon  it 
by  the  Air  Force  and  has  become  known 
as  one  of  the  finest  communities  in  sup- 
port of  the  Air  Force.  No  demand  has 
been  made  which  has  not  been  met.  No 
facility  ha-s  been  sought  which  has  not 
been  furnished  Schools,  roads,  fire  pro- 
tection; all  of  :he  thmps  needed  to  sup- 
port this  important  installation  have 
been  provided  by  the  people  at  a  great 
cost. 

Now,  if  there  were  some  over'A  helming 
mihtary  necessity  which  called  for  this 
move,  the  people  of  my  area  would  show 
themselves  to  be  patriotic  and  under- 
standing, and  '.hey  would  adjust.  They 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  They  are  chiefly  interested 
in  the  saving  of  our  defense  dollars.  But 
when  they  feei  that  a  decLsion  is  being 
considered  which  will  result  in  the  waste 
of  defense  dollars  and  will  not  add  to  the 
security  of  this  country  or  the  world, 
then  they  rise  in  protest.  Sincere  and 
spontaneous  have  been  their  outpouring 
of  protest,  protests  by  the  thousands 
which  have  come  to  me  and  to  other 
Members  of  Uiis  House  and  the  other 
body;  also  to  the  President  Petitions 
siijned  by  thou.sands  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington. We  hive  endeavored  to  pre.sent 
to  all  appropriate  agencies  and  individ- 
uals including  the  President  the  plijjht 
of  these  people  on  the  basis  of  a  sound, 
rational  argument.  I  am  glad  to  .state 
that  when  we  appeared  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  he  advi.st>d  that  he 
would  consider  very  seriously  the  repre- 
sentations compiled  in  this  brief  to  which 
my  colleague  from  New  York  '.  Mr  .'^tpat- 
TONl  has  referred  in  his  remarks.  We 
are  to  meet  with  him  tomorrow  to  re- 
view this  brief. 


It  IS  my  .sincere  hope  that  he  will 
understand  that  back  of  the  stark  sta- 
tistics lies  the  fate  and  the  hope  of 
tiioasands  of  people  who  have  sincerely 
believed  that  they  were  engaged  in  an 
important  ta.sk  for  their  country;  that 
they  were  recof;ni/ed  as  being  such ;  and 
tnat  they  would  never  be  harmed  by 
any  orgini/iitional  elToit  on  the  part  of 
the  Air  F'orce 

It  IS  always  easv  to  .s-hift  people  and 
things  on  paper,  but  if  you  come  claso 
to  tl^e  situation  and  see  it  in  the  actual, 
the  respon.Mbilily  for  any  such  change 
should  come  into  the  proj)er  perspec- 
tive 

I  would  like  to  .say  again  that  the 
defon.se  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  defense  of  the  world  is  not  only 
our  front  line  of  weapons  and  man- 
power. True,  we  n  ly  on  the  deterrent 
.strength  of  our  weapons  of  destruction, 
but  their  presence  and  their  availability 
in  the  days  to  come  will  dejiend  entirely 
upon  the  endunng  strength  of  the 
American  economy. 

We  must  not  under  the  preten.se  of 
any  fancied  or  desired  reorganization 
waste  the  dollars  that  create  this  sup- 
port, nor  can  we  destroy  the  economy 
that  holds  together  the  thread  of  our 
very  hves.  The  hves  of  our  people 
welded  together  in  a  useful  .society.  In  a 
striving,  healthy  communiiy.  in  the  last 
analysis  provide  the  strength  and  pur- 
I>o.se  to  keep  us  free. 

It  Ls  not  my  desire  to  plead  for  the.se 
people  in  the  face  of  national  necessity, 
but  where  we  are  meeting  no  military 
emergency,  let  us  not  be  a  party  to  ir- 
retrievable hard.ship.  It  is  my  sincere 
hop>e  that  tomorrow  I  and  my  col- 
leagues, for  whom  I  have  great  respect 
and  who.se  bipartisan  attitude  extend.s 
not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  aLso  to  the  good  of  the 
Nation,  will  be  able  to  make  It  clear 
that  what  is  decided  must  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  reflect  sound 
judement.  and  the  wi.se  ase  of  our  defense 
dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  the  four  pages  of  sum- 
mary in  this  refK>rt.  because  I  believe 
It  will  be  of  u.se  to  this  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CiTT  or  R.jur,  K  Y  , 
OtricE  '  r  riiE  Mayus, 

MaTh  8  196! 
T'>  The  Members  of  the  New  York  C<jngre«- 
slonal  Delpffatlon. 
Cie.vri.KMrN:  Enclosed  Is  a  ropy  of  "Re- 
port on  Roama."  setting  forth  the  economic 
impivct  on  the  Ilome-Utlca-Onelda  area 
wlUch  woiiki  result  from  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  R(,:ne  Air  M:iterlel  Area  i  Ro.ima  i  out 
of  .State 

I  know  tha'  you  ha-e  been  alerted  to  the 
pnjblem.  but  I  feel  thnt  the  enclosed  dx-u- 
ment  will  help  to  provide  a  statistical  b.uK- 
gr')\i;;d  for  our  efforts  to  save  Rotun-i. 

Three  roncUislon.'j  appo;u-  from  a  study  of 
"R»»port  on  Roama" 

1  ITie  proposed  move  affects  nil  .if  New 
York  State  When  annual  purchases  by 
Roam.i  fr>im  electronics  manufacturers  In 
New  York  State  (averaging  almost  $150  mll- 
lioni  are  added  to  the  annual  payroll  ol 
Rnnma  (averaging  f35  million  i.  the  grave 
economic  consequence.s  are  apparent 

a.  Underlying  the  tenutlve  decision  to 
tTiiiisfer    Roiinui    appears    U)    be    the    feeling 
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that  New  York  State  Is  rich  and  wont  minil 
the  loaa.  Tbosa  ot  ua  who  p«f  taSM  tn 
New  York  State  must  resist  furthar  waakcn- 
ing  of  the  Sute's  econooile  itmeturt. 

3  Logic  and  reason  are  on  our  aide  tn  tb* 
present  controTersy.  Important  a*  tb*  MO- 
iiomic  aspect*  are.  we  cannot  overlook  tlM 
military  neceaalty  for  preserving  Roama'a 
electronics  competence  and  for  avoiding  tbe 
waste  caused  by  an  unwarranted  move. 

The  Joint  steering  oomrntttee  ot  tb«  New 
York  sute  congmalonal  delegation  ha«  been 
most  helpful  In  recent  days.  Tour  oontlnu- 
ing  assistance  as  a  spokeaman  for  our  great 
sute  is  requested  to  tbe  end  that  the  econ- 
omy of  our  area  and  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  are  preserved. 

Respectfully  yours. 

CHAaiXS  T.  I.ANiaAN. 

Mayor. 

Repost     on     Roama — Rove     An     ICatbbxai. 

Area,  Oairruks  An  Poaca  Bask,  Rom.  N.T. 

I  Submitted    by   the   technical   llalaon  oom- 

mittee    Hon   Kmanuel  Celler.  Boa.  Leo  W. 

OBrten.    Hun     Samuel    3.   Stratton.  Bon. 

Alexander  Pirnle.  Mayor  Charles  T.  Lanl- 

Kan.  JanMS  C.  O'Shea) 
Re    Rome  Air  Ifatcrial  Artia. 

Hon     EUOEKB   M.  ZUCKEKT. 

Sfcretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAE  Sec«ita«t  ZtTCKEas :  Pursuant  to  the 
f  xienslon  kindly  granted  io  us.  we  herewith 
^ubmlt  report  snd  attadted  doeumenta  In 
reference  U^  the  above  subject.  > 

1      THE  srrUATION 

Plans  to  close  Rome  \\i  Materiel  Area 
( Roama  i .  Orlfflss  Air  Potct-  Base.  Rome.  N.T.. 
.o-e  being  oonsldersd  In  the  Department  at 
Defense.  This  closing  wviuld  reetUt  In  the 
elimination  of  0J4O  clvUtiin  Jobs  In  Boama. 

The  6>tO  civilians  no«-  occupying  these 
positions  reside  within  40  lolles  o(  Orlfflss  Air 
Force  Base,  the  latest  survi>y  showing  02  per- 
cent In  Rome,  34  percent  In  Utlca.  and  12 
l>ercent  elsewhere   In   the  Utlca-Boms  area. 

These  civilian  Jobs  are  more  than  all  the 
industrial  Jobs  In  the  city  of  Rome.  Roama 
is  the  largest  employer  In  Utlca,  Rom*. 
Oneida,  and  the  entire  &lohawk  Valley. 

Reports  of  the  proposal  to  close  Roams 
come  as  a  sudden  shock  to  an  unstispectlng 
community  which  had  been  assured  re- 
peatedly by  Air  Force  oOclals  there  was  no 
Intention  to  dislocate  Roema.  The  com- 
munity, which  steadily  bits  been  advancing 
In  Its  efloru  to  provide  more  and  better  sup- 
port for  Roama  and  had  been  moving  up- 
ward economically  as  the  result  of  Roama, 
Is  now  plunged  Into  gloom  and  despair. 

Following  announcemetit  of  plans  for  lu 
closing,  near  panic  has  developed  In  the 
Utlca-Rome  area.  Personf.  who  might  be  af- 
fected by  lu  closing  have  i^aeed  their  homes 
for  sale  at  sacrlfVce  prices.  For  example:  tb* 
.taking  price  of  a  house  ooitservatlTsly  valued 
at  tlS.OOO  has  dropped  to  $11,000  Within 
the  last  5  days. 

The  Utlca-Rome  area,  now  a  distressed  la- 
bor-siuplus  area,  vergea  on  becoming  a  dls- 
:ister  area.  Only  a  change  of  plans  to  close 
Roama  can  reverse  the  trend  towards  sco- 
nomlc  catastrophe  In  the  Air  Force  oom- 
munltles  of  central  New  Tork. 

3      ECONOMIC     IMPACT     OF     IKMMA     CLOSIMO     ON 
SOME  AND  UTTCA-BOMX-ONVIDA  ASI* 

Tlie  Utlca-Rome  area,  depressed  as  far  back 
as  records  go.  with  the  exception  of  the 
World  War  II  years,  Is  now  In  a  class  I  dis- 
tressed area  category  with  9.7  percent  un- 
employment. Loss  of  R(>ama  will  Increase 
unemployment  to  at  least  19  percent. 
(Category  F.) 

Oovernment  employment  has  Increased 
from  11.5  percent  of  the  toUI  In  1900  to  18 
percent  In  ItMl.  mainly  l3ecauss  of  the  ss- 
tAbiishment  of  Roama.  It  repreeents  the 
hard  core  of  the  area's  pn^sent  economy. 


Private  Industrial  employment  has  stead- 
ily dacllned.  Between  1963  and  1961,  moie 
than  S/MW  manufacturing  Jobs  were  lost  in 
this  area. 

Bvery  new  industry  established  In  the 
Utlca-Rome  area  during  the  last  2  years  has 
a  direct  relationship  with  Roama  and  will 
leave  If  Roama  leaves. 

Roama  repreeents  9.7  percent  of  total  em- 
ployment in  the  Utlca-Rome  area,  which  L-s 
40  percent  dependent  on  defense  employ- 
ment. 

Population  of  Rome  Increased  53  percent 
between  1940  and  1960  due  to  Grlfflss  Air 
Force  Bfkse-Rocuna.  All  public  facilities  have 
expanded,  mainly  In  support  of  Roama. 
Primary  employment  attributable  to  Roama 
is  8,300,  or  6.9  percent  of  Utlca-Rome  em- 
ployment. Secondary  employment  depend- 
end  upon  Roama  (community  services  sup- 
port)  Is  about  7.000. 

If  Roama  is  moved  from  Rome,  the  Utlca- 
Rome  area  economy  will  be  close  to  collapse. 

The  projected  losses  from  a  deactivation 
of  Roama  would  be : 

1.  Direct  loss  of  payrolls  in  the  Utlca- 
Rome  area,  plus  the  100-i>ercent  dependent 
firms,  and  indirect  losses  in  trades  and  serv- 
ices. $M  mlUion  to  •116  million. 

S.  Public  costs  of  facilities  expanded  for 
Roama  support  which  will  not  be  needed 
If  Roama  moves,  approximately  $83  million. 

8.  Indirect  costs  to  taxpayers  through  in- 
creased welfare  load  due  to  economic  disas- 
ter caused  by  Rocuna  departure.  Inestimable. 

The  Impact  upon  individual  families  can- 
not be  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
it  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  humun  suf- 
fering. 

If  Roama  leaves  OrifBss  Air  Force  Base  its 
loss  cannot  be  alleviated  by  Titan  missile 
oonstnictlon.  which  is  of  short  duration. 

Many  Innocent  persons,  in  and  out  of  Fed- 
eral service,  who  have  relied  upon  repeated 
Pentagon  assurances  that  Roama  would  con- 
tinue, will  suffer  serious  financial  and  per- 
sonal hardships. 

The  Air  Force  will  lose  the  support  of  one 
of  its  most  loyal  cocamunltles  in  the  Nation. 

3.  coMMtrNrrr  sttppobt  roa  xoama 

Rome,  Utlca.  and  surrounding  area  have 
been  under  steady  military  pressure  for  years 
to  provide  community  support  for  Roama 
and  other  organizations  at  Orlfflss  Air  Force 
Base.  This  has  been  done — at  great  cost  to 
the  communities  Involved,  costs  which  have 
not  been  paid  and  will  not  be  paid  without 
the  continuance  of  Roama. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  In  the  10-year 
increase  In  Rome's  annual  budget  from 
$1,584,745  to  $3,762,073  and  its  bonded  in- 
debtedness from  $1,085,961  to  $4,674,600. 

Rome  constructed  a  $2,400,000  impounding 
dam  to  meet  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Bases'  needs 
for  water. 

New  Tork  State  has  expended  $8,192,540 
In  the  area  to  improve  highway  facilities, 
mainly  to  serve  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Base -Roama 
and  expanding  population  it  created. 

Rome's  public  school  district  has  appro- 
priated more  than  $11  million  for  school 
construction  to  meet  expanding  demands, 
mainly  generated  by  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Base- 
Roama.  An  additional  $2,269,667  has  been 
financed  under  Federal  grants. 

Federally  impacted  children  in  Rome 
schools  have  risen  from  900  in  1950  to  a  pro- 
jected total  of  4.200  in  1962. 

Forty  percent  of  Mohawk  Airlines  traffic 
In  and  out  of  Utlca-Rome  Airport  is  gen- 
erated by  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Base-Roama.  The 
cost  to  Federal  Oovernment  in  subsidies  will 
Increase  about  $800,000  if  Roama  is  moved 
because  Roama  accounts  for  90  i>ercent  of 
total  OrUBss  Air  Force  Base  civilian  air  travel. 
Tbe  losi  of  business  for  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation would  be  similar. 

In  housing,  2,567  dwelling  units  and  11 
motels  have  been  constructed  in  the  Rome 
area  between  1950  and  i960,  mainly  to  meet 
demands  created  by  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Base- 


Roama.  Seventy -five  percent  of  all  real 
estate  activity  is  generated  by  Roama  per- 
sonnel. 

Over  the  past  several  months  real  estate 
values  have  declined  with  221  unite  presently 
available  for  rental  and  626  presently  avail- 
able for  sale.  The  loss  of  Roama  would  wipe 
out  the  home  construction  indtistry  of  the 
area  for  years. 

4.    IMPACT    UPON     PKOCRAMS    TO    AI9    DIBTBCSSEO 


I 


President  Kennedy  advocates — and  right- 
ly— measures  to  aid  distressed  areas  and  to 
rehabilitate  depressed  communities.  Trans- 
fer of  Roama  is  directly  contrary  to  this  aim. 

Rome  and  Utlca  have  underway  large 
urban  renewal  projects.  In  which  President 
Kennedy  has  urged  all  {xwsible  speed.  Rome 
has  an  approved  budget  of  $3,066,059.  Utica's 
is  $7  million. 

These  projects  are  half  way  along.  They 
are  now  threatened  with  stagnation. 

Negotiations  have  been  commenced  with 
developers  who  will  be,  in  the  light  of  the 
Rocmia  situation,  most  reluctant  to  come 
into  these  two  cities  if  there  Is  a  sudden, 
sharp  increase  in  unemployment. 

Closing  of  Roama  will  doom  these  urban 
renewal  projects. 

Housing  is  presently  in  stirplus  in  RfMne 
and  Utlca,  due  mainly  to  the  Capehart  hous- 
ing program  at  Oriffiss  Air  Force  Base  (730 
units  occupied,  with  500  additional  units 
proposed  in  fiscal  year  1962). 

5.    ROAMA'S   VALUE  TO   NATION 

Roama  is  the  major  Air  Force  agency  for 
tlie  support  of  communications  electronics. 
It  worlcs  closely  with  other  mlssicxu  at 
Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base — ^Rome  Air  Develop- 
ment Center  (RADC)  in  research  and  de- 
velopment and  Ground  Electronics  Engineer- 
ing Installation  Agency  (OEEIA)  In  on-site 
engineering  and  installation.  It  Is  a  pl<meer 
in  the  C-E  field. 

To  disperse  the  key  element  In  this  In- 
tegrated, experienced  ctnnplex  cannot  add 
to  military  efficiency  or  result  In  operating 
economy. 

Inevitably,  the  defense  effort  will  suffer 
in  lost  time,  lost  efficiency,  lost  skilled  man- 
power, not  to  mention  the  loss  of  funds 
expended  at  Griffiss  Air  V<irce  Base  in  es- 
tablishing Rocuna  and  the  expenditure  of 
funds  necessary  to  relocate  Roama  func- 
tions and  personnel. 

The  Air  Force  claims  it  needs  ^>ace  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  to*  house  Titan  mis- 
sile construction  headquarters.  This  re- 
quirement estimated  to  be  125,000  square 
feet,  is  for  a  3-year  period  or  less.  Fol- 
lowing construction,  1,200  military  person- 
nel will  comprise  the  operational  foroe,  and 
the  space  needed  for  their  support  oil  base 
will  be  minimal. 

We  contend  the  required  space  can  be 
made  available  at  Griffiss  Air  Fcvce  Base, 
where  there  are  more  than  140,000  square 
feet  of  suitable  space  now  used  for  dead 
storage  of  GSA  items.  There  also  is  ample 
rent-free  space  in  downtovra  Rome  for  Titan 
sxtpport  requirements. 

The  Air  Force  says  it  miist  "compress" 
its  installations  but  from  facts  available  it 
is  difficult  to  conclude  that  this  objective 
will  be  attained. 

We  contend  the  projected  RoaAia  move 
does  not  serve  this  purpose.  No  base  will 
be  closed  under  the  proposed  plans.  The 
Air  Materiel  Command  can  say  it  will  have 
one  less  air  materiel  area,  but  the  Air 
Force  will  not  have  one  less  air  base. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  petition  your 
favorable  consideration  of  the  facts  set 
forth  above.  We  earnestly  petition  the  con- 
tinuance of  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  at 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  as  vital  to  this  area 
and  the  Nation. 

Charles  T.  Lanigan, 

Mayor. 
Jambs  C.  O'Shea. 
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SicinncANCC   or   Romb   An   Matoiiel   ARrA 

Olf     TK«     tJ-nCA-ROM     ECONOMT 

The  UUca-Bome  ar«a  baa  been  depressed 
for  almost  30  yean.  Sxhlblt  1  shows  It  has 
long  been  In  the  "D"  and  "V  labor  surplus 
categories  and  Is  now  daaalfled  "E"  with  9  7 
percent  unemployment.  Loss  of  Roaraa 
could  up  this  figure  to  18  percent 

Since  World  War  11  there  has  been  a  de- 
velopment which  taaa  replaced  a  textile 
concentration  with  on*  In  Government  Ex- 
hibit 2  shows  Government  Jobs  have  risen 
from  115  percent  of  total  employment  In 
I960  to  19  percent  In  1961.  Tbls  Is  now  the 
economy's  core,  with  private  enterprise  con- 
tracting at  an  alarming  rate.  Last  year  over 
3.000  manufacturing  Job*  were  lost,  with  a 
coinsequent  Impact  upon  trade  and  services. 

Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base  Is  the  largest  em- 
ployer In  Rome  and  In  the  Utlca-ilome 
metropolitan  area.  Roama  Is  the  base's 
largest  aimponent,  responsible  for  5.7  per- 
cent of  the  area's  employment. 

A  base  the  slxe  Oif  OriAH  Air  Force  Base 
would  not  vlUUy  afTect  a  large  city,  but  in 
Rome,  which  had  34.000  people  In  1940.  ma- 
jor changes  have  rcBultcd.  Population  has 
gone  up  53  percent  to  52,000;  employment 
shows  a  proportionate  Increase.  All  aspects 
of  Rome  activity — public  facilities,  retail 
business,  church  and  social  endeavors — have 
undergone  major  expansion  mainly  because 
of  Roama. 

This  Is  also  true  ol  the  area  about  Rome. 
A  county  airp<jrt,  a  technical  institute,  a 
private  college,  roads,  utilities,  and  banking. 
show  sizable  growth  chiefly  because  of 
Roama.  Firms  dependent  upon  Roama  and 
employing  another  1,000-plus  persons,  have 
located  here.  The  fats  of  the  Ground  Elec- 
tronic Rnglneerlng  Installation  Agency 
iGEELAi    also  at  GrlfflM.  rests  with  Roama. 

Here  la  the  situation,  employment  wise. 

Roama — 6.700  (0,340  civilians)  OEEIA 
and  finns  whose  sole  business  Is  with 
Roama — 1.500  Total  primary  employment— 
8.300.  or  69  percent  of  the  jobs  In  the  area. 

Secondary  employment  (construction,  re- 
tail trade,  .■services,  schools,  etc  i  —  3  to  1  74 
percent  of  this  total,  or  2,700  to  14.300  jobs. 

Roama  accounts  for  as  much  as  19  percent 
of  current  area  employment.  Its  departure 
would  cause  a  decline  Into  category  F. 

Here  Is  the  situation.  doDarwlse; 

Direct  loss  of  Roama  payrolls,  dependent 
firms,  related  trades  and  services.  $56  4  to 
1116  million 

Public  costs  of  expanded  facilities  and 
housing  which  will  become  little  used:  883 
mlllton. 

An  exact  total  of  these  costs  Is  difficult  to 
compute.  They  are  estimated  at  8150  to 
8250  million.  The  estimated  savings.  If  any. 
to  the  Qovernment  from  such  a  transfer  are 
unltnown.  However,  the  cost  of  relocation 
U  certain  to  be  more  than  It  Ls  worth. 

The  Nation's  deep  recession  negates  hope 
that  private  Industries  will  replace  Roama. 
Moreover,  statistics  show  that  New  York 
and  the  Northeast  would  not  share  the  na- 
tional average  of  growth  U  the  Nation  re- 
turns to  full  employment.  Viewed  realis- 
tically, therefore,  Roama's  relocation  can 
mean  only  a  long-term  hardship  for  this 
area. 

This  Ls  Inconsistent  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration's policy  of  giving  depressed 
areas  favored  treatment  In  locating  Its  fa- 
cilities, all  other  things  equal.  To  shift 
Roama  to  another  depreaaed  area  would  sim- 
ply add  to  the  dlstreaa  here.  Relocation 
costs,  for  the  new  location  and  the  Defense 
Department,   are   wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

The  fac'cs.   In  official  Government  reports 
and    the    signed    statements   of    responsible 
local  businessmen,  confirm  conclusively  the 
disastrous  local  Impact  of  a  shift  of  Roama. 
V.  C.  OusArui.Li. 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 
Utica  College  of  S^acuse  University. 
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BiHiBrr  3 

Roama's  share  Of  area  employment    Januti^y 
IMl 

Percent 

Roanaa    prlmriry 6  fl 

Secondary   employment 13.4 

Total -    19  0 

Total  employment.   118,400. 

DocTJtaarn  in  Bxttxxhc*  to  Rwokt  or 

Technical  Liaisow  Comirrrxx 

[From  the  Rjme  Dally   Sentinel,   November 

1960] 

PDrrAOOM   E11PHATICAU.T   Dkntes   Rcim.«t    or 

Hoama  Suvtdown 

(By  Frances  McKuslck ) 

Washinctoh — Donald  R  Jackson,  Deputy 
to  the  Aaslst£.nt  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Materiel,  today  emphatically  denied  that 
any  decision  had  t>een  made  or  would  be 
made  at  any  time  In  the  near  future,  re- 
garding any  consolidation  of  Air  Materiel 
Command  depot  activities. 

Jackson  made  this  statement  to  the  Sen- 
tinels Washington  Bureau  In  a  telephonic 
Interview,  which  had  been  arranged  by  ti.e 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Alxxander  Ptrnie. 
The  Air  Force  executive's  denial  that  any 
changes  were  Imminent  In  Rome  depxit  ac- 
tivity came  In  answer  to  a  question  regarding 
a  published  magazine  article  which  disclosed 
an  alleged  potisiblllty  that  AMC  depot  activi- 
ties at  Rome  might  be  transferred  to  Middle- 
town.  Pa  .  air  depot. 

Jackson  aclcnowledged  that  the  Air  Force 
Is  now  making  studies  of  depot  activities 
under  the  Air  Materiel  Command,  and  added 
that  "every  depot  In  the  country  Is  under 
continuous  study  and  has  been  fur  some 
time." 


This  Is  necessary,  he  explained,  because  of 
the  constantly  chaiiKing  tyj*  of  equipment 
and  craft  stored  In  the  depots,  but.  he  added. 
I.  <  phtiLi  had  been  completed  which  wuuld 
effect  any  Individual  depot. 

To  say  that  dejwt  activities  at  oiie  par- 
ticular base,  such  as  Rome,  would  be  re- 
duced, wiuild  be  to  assume  that  Air  Force 
plans  hud  tnken  drtlnlLe  shape  and  had  been 
appr  ved  by  the  PenLu>;on,  according  to 
Jackson  He  added  that  neither  he  luir  any 
other  Air  Force  offl<  lal  In  Washington  has 
received  any  sii'h  plana  from  Wrlght-Pul- 
t«rs<^>n  AFB.  DuytcJii.  Ohio.  AMC  headquar- 
ters, where  they  would  originate 

I  From   the   Ki  me  D:iilv  Sentinel,   .'-.epirmber 
19601 

IsYioR  OrviM  .^.^5l  «»Nri3  ON  Cimmss,  Ro- 
.^M^  .^F  txi'S-iTS  EMi'wnMKNr  .*r  B\sE  to 
HtM\i.N   AT  lis  Present  I.rvri. 

The  Assl.staiU  Sccref.iry  of  the  .\.r  Force 
M.iterlcl.  Kavp  a.n.-^ur.mce  tixlay  that  "there  Is 
lit  pre?^.ent  no  serious  con.^ideratlon  either  to 
clDBini?  Crrifflna  Air  Force  Biise  or  to  dlscon- 
tintilng  the  operation  of  the  Rome  Materiel 
Aren    ' 

'  In  f.ii  t  we  expect  employment  here  to 
rcn.ain  ;it  alx.ut  lU  jj.-««eni  level.'  I'hllip  B. 
T.i>li.T  s.ilU 

Taylor,  here  f  >r  .1  meeting  »lih  omolaU  of 
the  K..me  .Mr  M-iterlel  Area  siaid  he  had  l>een 
twsked  by  Cungrei>«uidn  Aiexanues  Pdinix  to 
make  sijme  comment  on  rumors  that  he  has 
heard  concerning  the  cltjslng  of  Grlffiss  Air 
Force  Bu.se  and  the  f>o<jnble  discontinuance 
of  operations  of  the  H  cne  Air  M  iterUl 
Area  " 

Taylor,  who  arrived  at  1  pm,  f*  a  3- 
hour  slay  til  Ciriffljie  Air  Force  Base,  also 
saul 

CMErVLXY     acVIEWEB 

"The  Air  Force  Io«UUcs  system  is  being 
rarefiUly  reviewed  in  order  to  determine 
how  that  system  should  be  m.xliQed  in  order 
to  support  the  changing  combat  force* 
structure  of  the  Air  Force  I.,  ng- range  mis- 
siles ivr*  bi^mg  Introduced  In  the  combat 
forcB  and  the  number  of  manned  aircraft 
is  being  reduced.  At  the  s.ime  time  manned 
aircraft  of  Improved  performance  are  enter- 
ing the  Inventory.  Sometime  In  the  future 
liiese  f.u:U>r8  m  ly  require  change*  in  Uie 
logislKs  fc)  stems  OS  we  ha.  e  known  it  in  the 

pa-sT 

1  wish  l<)  en>phaRi/.e  though  that  theae 
matters  ari-  >  nil  m  the  study  stage  and  have 
not  yet  re.M.l»ed  Uie  point  where  pruposal* 
have  been  made  U)  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Pi>rce  ftKlay  I  would  nut  even  speculate 
.«  to  the  ultimate  eflect  of  these  studlf»  on 
o':r    present    loguilcs    wrganizatiun 

jFr -m  'he  Ulica  D.iily  Prc&s,  December  196f)l 
tiaimss  AFB  PcasoNMrL  ST*m.x  Root 
RoMF-A  prediction  that  civilian  and 
military  personnel  strength  at  Grlffiss  AFB 
Is  expected  to  "remain  substantially  at  pres- 
ent le\el«."  was  made  yesterday  bv  MaJ  Grn 
Ch.irles   B    Ro'  r 

In  a  year-end  forecast  of  activity  during 
the  coming  year  General  Root  commander 
of  Rome  Air  Materiel   Area,  said 

During  the  pa^t  year,  our  civilian  per- 
sonnel figure  h.is  remained  fairly  constant 
and  as  of  now  we  have  a  total  of  7  764  peo- 
ple Our  nUlltary  figure,  however,  has  In- 
creased by  over  500,  and  we  now  have  3  585. 
We  expect  these  figures  to  remain  substan- 
tially at  the  present  levels  for  the  coming 
year. 

"In  addition  Uj  Uils  we  h.ive  243  contrar- 
tor  representatives  working  on  the  bu.«ie  with 
an  estimated  annual  payroll  of  81  9  million. 
Also  there  are  160  employees  of  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America  who  work  on  the  bal- 
listic missile  early  warning  Bystem.  and  this 
figure  is  projected  to  go  to  206  by  the  end 
of  June  1961  with  an  annual  payroll  of  |2  4 
million. 


IH 
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I  From    the   Rome   Dally  SaaftlnaL  Auiukry 
liMl] 

Industblal    Dkxiick,    Bacb    Oaowa 
uoHTiD    iM    Boowoiac    SUBVST 


Rome  lost  IjaOO  Industrtal  JoIm  from  1M4 
to   1980.  ■ccorcUng  to  ftn  eoaoomle 
report  prepared   by  the   BniineM 
Center  of   Sjrracuae   Uoiveralty. 

Yet.  during  the  period  1B54-10S8.  than 
an  16  percent  lncre«ae  In  retail  lalM— largely 
attributed  to  "high  wafiea"  and  emptoyment 
level  at  GrllBaa  AFB,  reaearchera  aald. 

The  report,  submltied  to  tb*  StaW* 
temporary  coaunlaalon  on  •oonomie  «K- 
panalon.  presents  a  bit>ad  plctur*  of  tha 
mldoantury  eooooinlo  ooodltloo  of  eoiii~ 
munltlea  In  upstate  Nr*  York. 

Among  the  areas  tr-sated  Is  ths  Rams- 
ntlca  metropolitan  aree  along  with  separata 
sections  devoted  to  Rocas  and  Utlca. 

It  noted  that  Rome'».  present  pofxilatlon, 
as  a  result  of  the  1060  census,  was  ILstsd 
In  excess  of  60.000. 

"Between  19&5  and  IftAS,  the  oommimity 
lost  no  lass  than  3300  Industrial  joba."  tha 
report  stated. 

BZTOLVis  ABO  or  caiima 

The  researchers  found  that  th*  clty%  eeo- 
nomlo  life,  to  an  Increasing  sztatit.  re- 
volves about  Grlffiss  AHB  where  mors  thaa 
10.000  persona  are  empioyed. 

Tliey  said  that  the  baae  amploymsnt  "baa 
undoubtedly  caused  iriucta  of  tha  Increaae 
In  retailing  and  vboleaallng  whldk  have 
occurred  In  the  area." 

Tha  report  also  not«d  tha  sstabUsliBMBfe 
In  1050  of  Mohawk  AlrUnes  In  the  arsa. 
resulting  In  ths  emplcyinant  or  tranafer  to 
ths  area  of  400  persons. 

"This  Is  ths  only  large  new  UMtuetrtal 
operation  which  has  opened  In  tbe  area  tn 
the  last  ft  years."  tbe  reeearebera  reported. 
"This  Increase  In  employment  Is  attest  by  a 
cutback  In  employment  of  approKlaataly 
900  by  General  Cable  Corp.  In  1068." 


OtTTUMXS  CRAMVIS  Of  COMMXBCS 

The  report  also  outlined  tbe  Boom 
Chamber  of  Commerce's  effort  to  oope  wltb 
the  Industrial  employment  problem  by  tbe 
organisation  of  an  industrial  developinani 
corporation.  Listed  k:i  a  major  aaeet  ct  tba 
corporation  la  a  group  0<  modem  btiUdlnfi 
containing  about  2^>.000  equare  feet  of 
usable  apace  given  tc  tbe  community  by 
General  Cable  Corp. 

"The  development  oorporatloa  hopes  to 
utilize  this  space  with  resultant  dlTsralflca- 
tlon  of  Industry."  the  report  noted. 

The  researchers  contended  that  employ- 
ment at  Grlffiss  poseti  a  dilemma  to  tbe 
Rome  Chamber. 

"Grlffiss  Air  Force  Bide  la  a  factor  ralainc 
wages,  and  ths  relatively  high  labor  ooeta  act 
as  a  burden  to  industrial  growtb.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  prosperity  of  tbe  communis 
depends  upon  the  income  generated  by  tbe 
payroll  at  Grlfnaa." 

MO  SIUUT   SOOOBTTM) 

The  report  pointed  out  that  It  was  Inter- 
esting "that  no  analytical  study  bas  been 
Bugfrested  to  justify  tbe  argument  tbat 
GrlfBas  Air  Faroe  Baee  bas.  In  fact, 
wages  in  the  aress  abora  ooaapetlttre 


"On  tbe  other  hand,  there  la  the  lively 
poaelbUlty  tbat  many  local  firms  do  buainesa 
wltb  OrUBae  Air  Force  Baae,  thiu  providing  a 
multl|dler  effect  of  OrifDas  Air  Force  Base 
operatloii.  It  Is  reasonable,  for  example,  to 
attribute  marked  increase  In  retail  sales — 32 
percent  between  IMS  and  1959  and  18  percent 
between  1954  and  1958 — in  large  meas\ire  to 
blgb  wagee  paid  at  Oriffias  plus  related  em- 
ptoyment generated  thereby." 

Despite  the  lack  of  what  It  termed  "a  slg- 
nlfloant  new  source  of  taxation,"  the  report 
tbe  oonununlty's  tax  yield  has  "In- 
steadUy  from  1954  through  195S. " 

"In  1966.  tax  reclpu  stood  at  $2.87  mlUlon: 
In  1B66.  at  ft3.45  million ,  1957  at  •3.79  mil- 
lion and  1068  at  $4.63  mlUlon. 

"Tbls  increase  in  tax  receipts."  the  report 
continued,  "was  accomplished  by  raising  as- 
seesmants.  so  that  the  State  equalisation 
rate  which  was  35  percent  In  1954,  was  09 
paroent  in  1S58.  During  thla  period  the  real 
property  tax  rate  decreased  from  $77.68  in 
lB6i  to  $4330  per  $1,000  of  assessed  value. 
Tbe  Increesed  valuation  more  than  offset  the 
reduction  in  the  tax  rate.  Both  welfare  and 
eebool  eoats  have  risen." 

(Roma's  revaluation  program,  completed 
la  1907.  was  not  deeigned  as  a  means  of  in- 
tax  receipts,  which  could  have  been 
without  such  a  program  simply  by 
booatlng  tax  ratea  It  was  Intended  to  elim- 
inate Inequltiee  In  aasessments  that  had  de- 
veloped over  the  years. ) 

(Tbls  city's  1968  State  equallzaUon  rate 
was  96  percent,  not  90  percent,  as  stated 
above.  It  was  subsequently  reduced  to  04. 
tben  to  75,  and  at  present  is  tentatively 
pegged  at  72.) 

In  tbe  section  dealing  with  Utlca.  it  was 
described  as  the  central  metropolis  of  the 
Mobawk  Valley,  with  a  population  of  102.000. 

DiacsiBiD   aa  com8tai«t 

Unemployment  figures  in  Utlca  were  de- 
scribed as  approximately  constant. 

"Tbere  seems  to  be  a  prfunise  of  stability 
In  tbe  expanded  Orifflss  Air  Force  Base,"  the 
report  stated.  "The  exodus  of  the  textile  In- 
dustry Is  over,  and  while  no  additional  new 
industrial  prospects  are  in  sight,  the  presence 
of  General  Electric.  Chicago  Pnermaatlc  Tool, 
and  Bendlx  has  converted  Utica  from  a  tex- 
tile to  a  metala  city.  So  drastic  a  changeover 
In  prevailing  type  of  industrial  employment 
was  made  only  with  a  very  real  community 
effort,  an  effort  which  involved  cooperative 
action  by  all  business  groups,  labor  and  civic 
organlaatlons." 

Tbe  researcher  said  that  Industry  in  the 
eity  contlnuee  to  be  tied  to  the  Federal 
(military)  program. 

USTZD     AT     3S8.000 

In  tbe  section  on  the  Rome -Utlca  metro- 
politan area,  the  report  listed  a  population 
of  taBJOOO  "of  which  lees  than  half,  150.000, 
are  in  tbe  two  cities. 

"Manufacturing  employmeht  has  varied 
from  78.800  in  1054  to  88.800  in  1957,"  the 
report  stated.  "Unemployment  averaged 
ia,aOO  In  1054  and  7300  in  1957.  In  1958. 
it  waa  14,400." 

Tbe  reeearchers  said  that  "somewhere  in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  2.3  fwrcent  of  the  labor 
foroe  Is  cbronlcally  unemployed." 


Of  the  chronically  unemployed,  the  report 
estimated  that  70  percent  had  previously 
been  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  only  16 
percent  in  the  service  trades. 

DKPKNDS     ON     COVXKNICZNT 

"Industrial  employment  depends  to  a  great 
degree  on  Government,"  the  researchers 
reported.  "No  less  than  22,000  Jobs,  it  is  es- 
timated, are  in  Government  aa  compared  to 
16.100  In  tradea  and  7,400  in  nonelectrical 
machinery.  The  role  of  Grllllas  Air  Force 
Base  among  other  Government  actlvlUes,  is 
scarcely  to  be  exaggerated.  Such  industries 
as  fabricated  metikls.  transportation  equip- 
ment, electrical  machinery,  railroad,  office 
f  lunlture.  all  have  reduced  employment  in  re- 
cent years.  These  reductions  have  given  rise 
to  chronic  unemployment.  Indeed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  a  third  (373  percent)  of 
the  chronically  unemployed  come  from 
these  industries." 


Labos  MsRwrr  Befokt.  Nkw  Yokx  Statk 
Dkpaxtkkmt  or  Labox,  Division  or  Emflot- 
MXNT.    AmUATis    With    ths    BtntXAU    or 

EMPLOTMKNT  SXCUBITT 

BTTMMAaT 

The  Utlca-Rome  lalxx-  market  area  (No. 
207)  as  designated  by  the  UJ3.  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  consists  of  Oneida  and 
Herkimer  Coimtles  in  New  York  State. 

trNinO'LOTKXNT 

Unemployment  in  the  Utica-Rome  labor 
market  area  Is  now  estimated  at  12,700.  This 
is  9.7  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

In  only  2  years  in  the  past  10  (1950-61) 
has  the  area  been  out  of  the  substantial  labor 
surplus  category. 

TTie  area  did  not  recover  from  the  1957-58 
receesion. 

The  percentage  of  unemployment  has  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  every  year  for 
the  past  10  years. 

Sixty-five  million  nine  hundred  eighty- 
eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
In  unemployment  benefits  were  paid  out  in 
the  past  10  years,  $31,066,768  of  tbls  in  the 
last  3  years.  Benefit  exhaustions  have  aver- 
aged 23  percent  of  the  State's  total  in  the 
last  6  years,  although  insured  employment 
waa  only  13  percent  of  the  State'a  total.     In 

1960,  4,146  persons  exhausted  benefit  rights. 

XMPLOTMKNT 

Total  employment  in  Jantiary  1061  la  118,- 
400,  down  5,800  from  19P7. 

Manufacturing  employment  In  January 
1961  la  down  to  36.700.  from  44300  in  1057,  a 
loss  of  8,100  jobs  in  5  years. 

GrUQss  Air  Force  Base's  employment  in- 
creased from  4,183  in  1052  to  7,776  In  June 

1961,  but  total  employment  in  the  area  fell 
5(X>  in  tbe  same  polod. 

Total  manufacturing  employment  in  the 
city  of  Rome  numbers  only  4.000.  This  is 
2,876  less  than  the  total  employment  at  Grlf- 
fiss Air  Force  Base. 

Average  weekly  hours  of  production  work- 
ers is  down  to  39  hours,  a  decrease  of  12 
hours  from  a  year  ago. 

Employment  opportunities  are  scarce. 
Jobflndlng  Is  difficult.  Local  manufacturers 
generally  have  ample  supplies  of  manpower 
on  layoff  status. 


Selected  data  tm 

1  labor  force,  Utica-Rome  labor  market  area,  January  1950-61 

1 

ItN 

i9n 

19S3 

isa 

1»M 

1055 

1060 

1957 

1958 

1060 

1960 

1081 

UI,NO 

i4»aao 

13.4 

10.  (MB 

•4,«I0 
41,000 

IH.1V0 

T.l 
iM$ 

loigoo 

40^400 

1»,«» 
IO,tS0O 

&1 

7,383 

118,  no 

4.18$ 

107,900 

41.400 

138,000 

8,300 

7.2 

^ott 

110,700 

6.181 

100,700 

4s.goo 

182,300 

18.800 

10.0 

8.478 

110,000 

fi,361 

100,300 

HSOO 

120,100 

14.000 

11.3 

8,564 

114,600 

\fleo 

104,800 
30,700 

ISHIOO 

10,200 

8.0 

6.812 

118.800 

6.006 

109,300 

41,600 

183,300 

0,000 

6.8 

6.417 

124.200 

6.744 

114.600 

44,800 

137,000 

14,600 

10.6 

8,410 

122,600 

6,479 

113,000 

41,300 

134,800 

16,300 

11.1 

8,818 

121,800 

7,146 

112,400 

40,400 

130,600 

10,900 

8.4 

8,690 

110,600 

7,601 

112,800 

88,800 

131,100 

ineonpk)  Tinea  t. 

Totol 

I'ercent  of  total  labor  torte... 

13,700 
0.7 

10,061 

KmplOTTiMot       ...„ 

11&400 

Orifflss  Ab-  Force  Base  ' 

.N 'NiaxiictUtural 

7,776 
112,800 

-Nfanufscturlnit „ 

80^700 

k 


'  Kmployment  (lata  repoted  tc  N'ew  York  State  Dlvlaloo  of  Emptoyment  by  Orifflss  Air  Force  Bass. 
>  Information  not  available. 
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Emplotmknt  TkxMOS.  1950-61 


Put  1950  to  1967:  D«sptt«  a  devastating 
lou  of  9.000  Jobs  cauMd  by  the  removal  of 
the  textile  Industry  during  the  period  from 
1947  to  the  present,  total  urea  employment 
rose  from  105,400  in  1960  to  a  peak  of  124.200 
in  1967 

The  Increase  resulted  from: 

1.  Vigorous  and  sucoeaaful  and  nationally 
recognized  action  by  local  citizens  in  attract- 
ing new  manufacturing  industries  with  the 
beneficial  effect  on  nonmanufacturing  trades 

2.  Influences  of  the  Kcwean  conflict 

3.  An  increase  of  more  than  2.100  Jobn  nt 
OrlfDss  Air  Force  Base. 

During  the  1960-67  period.  Increases  in 
employment  at  Orifflas  Air  Force  Base 
accounted  for  11.6  percent  o  the  rise  in  total 
employment.  In  1967.  airbase  employ- 
ment accounted  for  4.6  percent  of  all  area 
emplojrment. 

From  1957  to  1961:  Total  employment  has 
decreased  from  124,200  to  118,400.  a  drup  of 
5.800  Jobs.  A  loss  of  8,100.  or  18.1  percent  of 
manufacturing  Jobs  waa  only  partially  offset 
by  a  gain  of  2,300  in  othar  categories  of  em- 
ployment. Gains  In  employment  at  Oritnas 
Airbase  accounted  for  more  than  2,000  of 
the  2300  Increase  In  nonmanufacturing 
employnient. 

Losses  In  manufactiurlng  employment  re- 
stated from  several  factors  including  plant 
removal,  changes  in  defense  procurement 
needs,  the  element  of  foreign  Imports,  and 
the  1958  recession. 

This  drop  in  employment  has  occurred  in 
spite  of  an  increase  of  over  3.000  at  the  air- 
base  during  the  period. 


Empl^meiit  by  the  base  presently  ac- 
■ounts  for  fl  li  percent  of  all  employment  in 
the  Utica-Rome  area. 

The  loss  of  6.400  Jobs  at  the  airbase  and 
a  minimum  cf  1.000  supporting  Jobs  could  be 
expected  to  reduce  area  employment  to  at 
least  1 10.800-— the  lowest  rate  the  area  has 
experienced  tlnce  1950 

EMP!.OTMXNT    OPPOSTtfNrrlfcS 

The  loss  o  6.400  Jobs  at  the  base  unci  at 
least  1.000  hupporting  Jobs  will  eliminate 
this  primary  source  of  employment  to  area 
residents  S<-verely  affected  will  b»^  disabled 
veterans,  older  workers,  and  other  workers 
who  have  employment  problems  caused  by 
physical  and  other  limitations 

Although  minor  seasonal  gniii.i  m  empkiy- 
ment  can  be  expected  to  occur,  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  area  can  absorb  any  sub- 
stantial portion  of  those  employees  who  may 
be  separated  from  the  ba.-e  In  many  cases 
experience  gained  at  the  nlrbase  peculiar 
to  governmental  operations  will  not  »>*•  us.t- 
ble  to  other  employers 

UNEMPt-OY  MFNT 

Movlri<  .f  R<),im<i  from  the  Uikm  R*»nie 
•irea  would,  without  question,  move  the 
area  from  Its  current  "E"  claasincatlon  to 
the  lowest  classlflcatlon  uf  labor  markets 
Ever  since  the  classiflcatiun  of  labor 
market  areis  started.  the  Utica-Rome 
area  has  been  considered  one  of  chronic 
unemployment 

A  Comp«tfin»{  the  area  with  other  are^vn 
mentioned  ty  the  .Mr  Force  as  px^slble  re- 
location aresA.  we  nnd  no  oUier  ureu  ax  much 
m  need  of  Job« 


T\Bi.>:  I.  -  Liihor  nuirkrl  vla.<iificattoux  fur  /*•'  immth  of  Jnnuarjf 
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Dayton, 
Ohio 


Il<*ili>i'  Horrid-        OkUhoos 

M  w«       I   bar«.  Pa.  City 
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D 

D 
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C 
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B 
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II 
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c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 

B. 
B. 

ni 
III 
III 
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c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
c. 
Ill 
II. 
II. 
II. 
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B... 

o... 
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m.. 
in.. 
II... 
in.. 


flacrs- 

mttut 


V. 
B. 
C. 
C. 

r 

B 

III 

in 

UI 
UL 


'  VrlrtT  to  19.V.  Koman  numeral  cla'»trionii<ipv  in- Mi  if '■4 
II  — Balanced  labor  snppty. 
Ill  — .\IoJer»ti-  labor  surpliM. 
IV— Substantial  labor  surpltiB. 

Sourue    Bimonthly  summary  of  lalx>r  uiifWt-t  Icsi  .Mi,ni. 

The  above  table  pointa  up  that  Utica- 
Rome  has  never  been  abov*  a  "C"  area. 
Thus,  the  area  always  had  more  Jobseekers 
than  Job  openings,  wharaaa  the  other  four 
areas  listed,  at  times,  had  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities than  Jobseeken. 


.11  :ii  i.-'I    .!■ 


I'.K. 


af  KmptiiliiisK 


B.  The  fact  that  Utica-Rome  never  came 
out  of  the  1958  recession  la  clearly  indicated 
In  a  table  showing  the  labor  market  classl- 
flcatlons  of  the  150  major  areas  of  the 
country. 


S'uinber  of  areas  by  laboi  market  class ijirah on  l!t66  61  (for  Jamwurif) 
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98 
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4 

S 
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n 

B        

4 

C          

7») 

D             - 

49 

E                   

'  71 

p 

^ 

Number  of  jurpJus 

tin-as 

7n 

'  Indicatefl  the  classlflcatton  of  tbe  Utica- Koine  area  tlurliig  Janiiao'  ^'f  t'x"  yean  shown. 


This  table,  by  the  aatarlaks,  shows  the  rel- 
ative position  of  labor  market  areas  In  the 


■  All  employment  data  uaed  refers  to  Janu- 
ary of  subject  year. 


classlflcatlon  scale.  Note  that  between  1959 
and  1960.  46  areas  moved  out  of  the  labor 
surplus  group,  but  Utica-Rome  remained  in 
the  "D"  classlflcatlon.  Between  I960  and 
1961.  when  recession  bit   again,  please  note 


thrtt  Utica-Rome  dropped  to  an  "E"  area.  In 
the  "E"  and  "F"  categories,  only  27  out  of 
150  areas  were  classified  in  this  group  in 
Janua.-y   1961. 

C.  Benefit  payments  also  contribute  to  the 
evidence  of  distress.  In  the  past  10  years 
t65.988.250  have  been  paid  out  in  benefits 
in  the  area. 

fnemployment  insurance  benefits  paid,  in- 
cluding Federal  program.  Utica-Rome  labor 
'nnrkrt  area 

liHJO 89.  273.  302 

U»59 9.836.597 

lii58    12.  866.869 

1957 4.  666.937 

li>56. 3.  888.  293 

IB.-SS 6.666.941 

1954      --      7.655.327 

1953.. _ ---      3.307.515 

19,=i2      __. 5.792.249 

1951 - -      S.  245,  2:^0 


Toul- 


66.988,250 


The  table  above  ptiints  out  that  nearly 
half,  or  *31  million,  has  been  paid  out  dur- 
ing  the   past  3  years 

D  A  dramatic  and  accurate  statemeni  ol 
tiie  L'ttca-Rome  labor  market  situation  Is 
found  in  the  excerpt  below  This  was  taken 
from  the  U  H  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity »  publication.  Chronic  Labor  Surplus 
.\reas    dated  July   1959.   BES    No    R182. 

bxcerpt  from  Chronic  Labor  Surplus  Areas 
Utica-Rome:  Nonchronlc  surplus  ares. 
hi^h  unemployment  not  due  entirely  to  re- 
cessionary Influences,  however  Unemploy- 
ment rates  have  t>een  50  percent  or  more 
atvove  Uie  national  average  for  3  of  the  past 
5  calendar  years  as  well  as  through  the  flrst 
few  months  of  1959  Basic  {>roblem  has  been 
the  l<«a  uf  atx>ut  7  600  textile  Jobs  since 
1950,  expanslotxs  in  machinery  and  several 
other  industries  barely  made  up  this  de- 
crease, but  overall  area  Job  totals  showed 
prA»-ti-ally  no  net  growth  between  May  1950 
and  May  1959  iplus  1  7  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  average  UB  rise  of  18  6  per- 
rent  I  Recession  losses  were  also  somewhat 
henvier  than  the  national  average,  and  were 
only  about  one-half  recovered  by  May  1959 
The  area  unemployment  rate  was  8  4  percent 
In  mid -Mar.  stJll  more  tiian  50  percent  above 
that  'or  the  country  as  a  whole  Seasonal 
Increases  in  nonmanufacturing  activities 
over  Uie  next  few  months  may  be  partially 
offset  l)y  effects  of  scheduled  shutdown  ot  a 
local  ma<-hlnery  plant  and  {xwslble  further 
cuth«cks  In   aircraft  " 

The  scheduled  shutdown  of  a  machinery 
pLint  and  the  cutbacks  In  aircraft  produc- 
tion did  occur 

E  Roama  workers  are  generally  on  Jobs 
whlrh  have  no  local  counterparts  This 
W'luld  mean  that  if  unemployed,  they  might 
well  remain  unemployed  even  though  some 
local   firms  expanded   in   the  future 

F  Rt)ama  workers  generally  may  have 
oMier  barriers  lo  transfer  to  openings  which 
mlglit  exist  in  the  area  Federal  preference 
has  always  been  granted  to  disabled  veterans 
Many  of  these  veterans  with  handicaps  have 
t>«en  so  placed  that  their  disability  has  not 
hindered  them  from  performing  their  cur- 
rent Job  satisfactorily  They  have  been 
placed  on  the  basis  of  the  physical  demands 
of  the  Job 

Older  workers  employed  at  the  base  would 
have  double  handicap  of  meeting  employer 
resistance  and  the  general  dearth  of  Job 
openings  The  Employment  Service  predicts 
that  these  two  groups  would  be  especially 
difficult  to  place  even  if  the  labor  market 
improved. 

M    James   McManus, 
E'nployme'it  Security  Superintendent. 
JosiPH    B.    PRnxm, 

Senior  Bconomist. 


wi 


900A 


rnMnni:«i<im?\jAi    RyrnHn 


HOI  NJ- 


Mnrrh    1A 


'  Finployment  date  repoted  to  New  York  State  DlTtaloo  of  Emptoyment  by  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Base. 
'  Information  not  available. 
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Oiuida  County  Depaiiment  of  Public  Welfare  eomparaiive  ttatement  of  welfare  recipients, 

by  eaUgory 


Ostafory 


Ilmne  relief 

Ai'l  to  'tei<«ndsnt  diUdjsn. 

(il'l  sjte. 

All  U>  liiUiJ 

\,  1  to  ill.riMe<l    ..    

(  (ihl  welfare.  . .   


December 
1967 


Dsesfnbsr 

IBOO 


January 
1960 


Febmary 
1961 


91. S 
2.13V 
1,63J 

.M 

47.^ 

525 


6,737 


4.054 

4.068 

1,495 

5,S 

4A9 

512 

iaG63 


4.059 

4.lf>3 

1,489 

.'>3 

474 

507 


11,105 


4,702 

4,253 

1,  49.^ 

52 

472 

515 


11,480 


IM7. 


Cntinty  welfare  eiiisnillturi 

H..i!,f  PBlle*,  1967... 

('  4  iMTCMit  of  oi'Uiity  aeUsr* aipen'lituras... 

("..ii'ity  wrlfare  eT|>en<lltures,  1900 

I!      I  <■  r.-hel,  IWeO  

14.07  iwcaiu  of  county  traUsre  exiiendttojss. 


M.SS7.7G8.85 

(296,052.74 

fi.  4 

ff..  «64,  02i  07 

»IG5,50163 

14.07 


I  would  like  to  poirt  Out  that  thaaa  flgurea 
Indicate  the  ecouoiolc  situation  In  otir 
county.  Our  welfare  oosta  arc  continually 
rising  and  our  JanuiJ^  and  February  caae- 
load  la  Increasing  ut  a  substantial  rate. 
Therefore,  our  fiscal  program  which  is  sup' 
ported  by  c<^unty  'jucatlon  will  be  hard 
pressed  by  this  anticipated  burden. 

MiCMAn.  J.  McOiriKL. 

Commissioner. 

Tiic  Impact  or  the  TtorosxD  Loaa  or  Roaica 

ON   RXAL   Cn-ATK.  BOICK.  N.T. 

The  growth  of  red  estate  in  tba  Roma 
area  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  Orif- 
flas Air  Force  Base  end  has  accordingly  be- 
come dependent  upon  base  functtona  for  Ita 
expansion.  Upon  tte  constant  demand  of 
Orlfflss  to  supply  housing  accocnmodatlona 
for  Ita  existing  and  (Topoaed  exiMnslon  pro- 
grams, this  area  now  contains  a  ciBpIua  of 
housing  of  which  80  percent  or  more  la  aub- 
Kldtaed  through  Federal  mortgagaa. 

The  Itemized  flgu.-ea  Incorporated  within 
this  report  are  accuritte  within  9  percent  and 
effective  this  date. 

New  construction  residential  and  eom- 
merclal.  in  the  Rome  area  from  1960  through 
1960  as  shown  through  building  permits  and 
development  plots  i;a  recorded  in  the  etty 
hall,  Rome,  NT  : 

Number  of  units  ronatructed,  tJUl;  value 
of  permiU  shown.  8ia,0S6,06«. 

Transient  hotel  and  motel  facUltlea  hara 
increased  to  accommodate  OrlSlaa  ilrtiaaa 
and  ita  afflllsted  on;anlBationa  and  a  large 
percentage  of  theae  facUltlea  are  depetMlent 
upon  base  peraonnel  as  shown  below: 

Hotels:  Number.  8  number  of  rental  iinHa, 
ai4;  occupancy  rate,  afflllate  and  baa*  per- 
sonnel, 18  percent.' 

Motels:  Number.  11;  number  ot  rental 
units.  307;  occupancy  rate,  affiliate  and  base 
personnel.  77.7  perc«?nt.* 

Land  puirhased  and  Improved  for  trallsr 
park  sites  from  the  year  1960  to  1960  has.  as 
all  housing  aecomnxxlationa,  Ineraaaad 
steadily  The  following  coTera  9S  percent  of 
the  total  trailer  park  area  in  Rome  aa  of  thla 
date. 

Number  of  parks.  7:  number  of  units,  ttl; 
occupancy  rate,  sfflliate  and  base  peraoansl, 
91  a  percent.' 

As  of  this  date,  housing  aocoramodatlona  hi 
the  Rome  area  are  as  followa: 

Rentals.  231;  available  to  purchase.  SM; 
proposed  residence.  337;  on-baae  aooommoda- 
tlons.  980. 

The  availsble  rental  range  la  970  to  9110 
per  month.  In  exceaa  at  68  percent  o<  houa- 
ing  listed  as  available  to  purehaas  haw 
existing  Federal  Houaing  Admlnlstr»tloa 
mortgagee.     In  exc«aa  of  90  percent  of  pn>- 


>  Percentagea  based   on  room  raglstnitlim 
I>er  operator  statement  at  direct  ooenpaiiey. 

>  Percentagea    baaed    on    owner    ootint    oC 
space  now  occupied  by  base  penonntf . 


poaed  residences  are  prior  approved  Federal 
Housing  Administration  mortgagee.  These 
flgurea  baaed  on  realtors,  developers,  and 
claaaifled  advertlaing  count  aa  of  thla  date. 

The  Influx  of  aatelllte  employment  direct- 
ly related  to  Orlfflss  Air  B<tfe  with  the  largest 
percentage  to  Roanui  has  produced  a  great 
amount  of  rehabilitation  to  create  suitable 
oOoe  and  engineering  space  to  facilitate 
these  operations. 

Area  leased  and  occupied.  133,327  square 
feet;  area  available,  276.000  square  feet; 
cost  of  renovating  leaaed  area,  $201,685. 

Aa  the  flgiu'ea  In  thla  report  show  in  excess 
of  75  percent  of  all  real  estate  activity  Is  de- 
pendant upon  air  base  operations  and  the 
conaequent  removal  of  Roama  would  vio- 
lently collapae  an  already  depressed  market. 
Aa  of  thla  date  the  move  of  Roama  would 
affect  over  1.800  owner-occupied  residences 
and  the  resulting  chaoa  would  economically 
bankrupt  tbe  Rome  area. 

Ilila  analysis  was  prepared  under  author- 
isation of  the  Rome  Real  Estate  Board. 

Bdoas  W.  Cakl. 
Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker. 

CiT»  or  Rome,  N.Y.,  OmcE  or  the  Cmr 
TKBAStTaxa — Tkx  Impact  or  the  PaoposEO 
Loss  or  Roama  oh  Mx7inc:n>Ai.  Fnc  amces  in 
Roan^  N.T. 

Roama  has  become  a  major  factor  In  the 
a.f  T>.w<«i  planning  and  development  of 
Borne.  N.T..  and  the  loss  of  this  operation 
would  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  city.  The  city  has  had  to  ex- 
pand the  aervicea  it  provides  to  accommodate 
the  Influx  of  petals  generated  by  Roama; 
namlliaa  to  aay,  it  has  been  a  costly  propo- 
altton  to  the  taxpayera  of  thla  city.  Many  of 
the  services  provided  have  been  done  on 
long-range  commitments,  whereby  the 
property  owners  will  be  paying  for  many 
jeara  to  come.  It  la  well  to  note  that  the 
bulk  ot  revenuea  to  operate  our  city  govern- 
ment oomea  from  property  taxea  and  this  la 
at  a  point  where  it  cannot  yield  mtich  more 
without  cataatrophic  results  to  the  property 
ownaca  of  our  community.  Ilany  of  the 
aged  property  owners  have  been  forced  to  sell 
thsir  homea  because  they  were  unable  to 
oops  with  the  high  property  taxea.  The 
sams  oourae  of  action  haa  started  with 
many  of  the  unemployed  In  this  city.  Rome 
haa  been  a  depreased  area  for  several  years 
and  any  further  xmemployment  caused  by 
Boma  will  have  a  marked  effect  on  our 
municipal  finances. 

Tf  following  statistics  will  help  to  better 
t^l^"  our  position:  In  1960  oxu  total  city 
budget  not  including  the  achool  budget  nor 
water  department  budget  waa  81,588,745. 
In  IMO  our  total  city  budget  waa  $3,762,073. 
This  tremendotia  increaae  haa  been  brought 
shout  by  the  expanded  aervicea  which  we 
haTS  been  aaked  to  furnish.  Such  aervicea 
as  firs  and  police  protection,  recreation  and 
playgrounds,  for  which  there  are  no  re>enuea 


to  offset  heavy  (»6ts  of  these  departments 
other  than  taxation  on  real  properties,  road 
maintenance  and  construction,  street  light- 
ing, snow  removal,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
The  annual  cost  of  our  long-range  financing 
to  support  these  expanded  facilities  and 
services  has  Jimiped  from  $156,618  in  1950  to 
$486,163.  These  are  fixed  obligations  that 
must  be  paid  for  over  the  next  20  years. 
This  does  not  Include  our  normal  operating 
costs  which  go  on  year  after  year. 

Our  water  department  budget  In  1950 
totaled  $257,307.  In  1960  our  budget 
totaled  $491,313.  Of  the  total  increase  In 
the  water  department  budget,  $185,000  is 
used  to  pay  for  bonded  Indebtedness  and 
real  estate  taxes  which  can  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  the  construction  of  a  new  di- 
version dam.  Without  this  dam  it  would 
have  t)een  impossible  to  adequately  supply 
Roama,  Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  residential  users  of  Rome, 
N.T.  Roama  and  Orlfflaa  Air  Force  Base  con- 
sume 1  million  plus  gallons  of  water  daily 
which  is  8  percent  of  the  total  water  con- 
sumed dally.  T].ie  dam  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  many  years  to  come  were  it 
not  for  Roama  and  Grifllss  Air  Force  Base. 

In  1950  our  total  bonded  indebtedness  was 
$1,085,961  and  in  1960  our  bonded  Indebted- 
ness was  $4,674,600.  These  bonds  were  neces- 
sary to  help  finance  the  expanded  services 
required. 

Tax  collections  in  1950  were  98.58  percent 
and  have  dropped  to  95.59  percent  in  1960. 
The  major  factor  to  which  this  can  be  at- 
tributed Is  the  depreased  economic  con- 
ditions Rome,  N.T.,  haa  e^qjerlenced  over 
tbe  past  several  years.  This  condition  will  get 
worse  unless  something  is  done  to  Increase 
employment  rather  than  decrease  employ- 
ment In  this  area.  Since  the  real  estate  tax  la 
a  major  part  of  our  revenue,  we  must  collect 
taxes  in  order  to  operate  a  balanced  budget. 

Above  you  find  Just  a  few  areaa  in  munici- 
pal finance  that  are  affected  by  Roaona  and 
what  impact  It  haa  had  on  our  community. 
Theae  areas  can  be  expanded  and  in  greater 
detail  If  necessary.  The  education  field  haa 
not  been  made  a  part  of  thla  report  alnce  it 
will  be  covered  in  a  aeparate  exhibit;  how- 
ever, the  subject  matter  covered  above 
equally  applies  to  the  Rome  City  school  sys- 
tem and  in  greater  magnitude. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OaxoOBT  F.  EsposiTo, 

at]/  Treasurer. 

MuNiciPAi.  RsBZABCH  BoacAU  or  Utica.  N.T. 
County  of  Oneida — Investment  in  pubZie  im- 

prcmements  and  function*  attributable  in 

part  to  GAFB  support 

1.  Mohawk  Valley  Technical 

Institute      (with     sub-  -^ 

Btantlal      concentration 

In   electronic   coxiraea) : 

State  share $2,457,791.88 

County     share     including 

land  donated  by  city  of 

UUca.. 2,064.743.12 


4,  552,  635.  00 


2.  Oneida  County  Airport 
(approxln:iately  5  miles 
from  Orlfflss  A7B )  : 

Federal    share _       1,784,730.04 

County  share 8,178,844.63 


4,961,574.67 


Mohawk  airlines  hangar 
and  headquarters  (fi- 
nanced by  county  and 
located  at  cotinty  air- 
port) (amortised  on  ba- 
sis of  annual  rental  pay- 
ments)        a.  891. 258. 39 


1  am 


r^r^vrnu ccci^^kt at    d -cr^rwt t^ 


U/^T  TCI? 
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County  of  Oneida — Inv«9tment  in  public  im- 
provements and  function*  attrityutable  m 
part  to  GAfB  support — Oontlnued 

4.  County    highways     (am- 

Btruction,  reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance,  and 
■now  removal) ta  633   100  00 

5.  Mutual  Ore  aid   (county- 

wide  fire  alarm  system 
which  also  services  off- 
base  radar  sites) 52.776.00 


Total-. 


.    15.061.  243  06 


T.J.  ROBAK, 

Director,   Municipal   Research    Bureau 
of  Utica,  S.Y..  Inc. 


Crrv  or  Onkioa,  NY  . 

Omcx  or  the  Mayor 

March  6    I'j6I 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  economic  Impact  of  the  propoeed  re- 
moval of  the  Rome  Air  Materiel  Area  from 
central  New  York  would  first  manifest  Itself 
In  the  employment  market.  The  Oneida  area 
presently  has  1,480  unemployment  Insurance 
applicants  with  1.443  workers  available.  The 
city  of  Oneida  has  241  employed  at  Roama 
and  the  Oneida  area  has  over  500  civilian 
employees  there.  If  these  employees  were 
thrown  on  the  market.  It  would  create  the 
worse  unemployment  problem  thl.s  area  has 
ever  had. 

The  Oneida  consolidated  school  system 
receives  $19,000  Federal  aid  for  children  ol 
Roama  employees.  To  qtiallfy  for  Federal  aid 
In  this  category,  there  mtist  be  a  minimum 
requirement  of  3  percent  of  total  enrollment 
Should  Roama  be  moved  and  civilian  em- 
ployees follow,  there  would  be  an  Immediate 
loss  of  $19,000  Federal  aid  Ln  our  school 
system. 

It  Is  impossible  to  project  the  actual  im- 
pact of  the  removal  of  Roama  from  this  area 
in  our  related  employment,  viz. :  Retail  atores. 
service  stations,  and  other  facilities  under 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  It  Is  impossible, 
at  this  time,  to  appraise  the  effect  on  bank- 
ing and  mortgage  loans  and  on  housing  in 
the  area  which  already  has  a  glut  of  vacant 
properties  on  the  market 

ABSAHAM   V.   WlLLIA-M.s 

Crrr  or  Romc.  N  Y  , 
Office  of  City  Engineer 

Impact  or  Location  or  Oaimss  Am  Force 
Base  at  Rome.  N.T.,  ow  KxPEKDnxiics  to 
Expand  Physical  Puarr,  1950-61 

The  location  of  OrllDse  Air  Force  Base 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome.  N  Y  . 
has  necessitated  the  ezp«nslon  of  the  physi- 
cal plant  of  Rome.  The  population  of 
Rome,  NY.  has  greatly  Increased  from  1940 
to  1960.  This  increase  can  all  be  attributed 
to  the  activities  at  QrUBss  Air  Force  Base. 
The  population  taken  from  the  U  S.  census 
is  as  follows 

Percent 
Year:  Population         tncreaie 

1930.- 32.338 

1940 34.214  5   8 

1960-- 41.682  21   8 

1960 51,130  22  8 

Areas  of  expansion  and  cost  are  a.s  follows: 

1.  Sewage  disposal   plant  ex- 

panded       1307.000   00 

2.  New  streets   paved 1.914.800  00 

3.  New   dam   and  1.34  billion 

gallon  reservoir 2.400.000  00 

4.  Study      future     expansion 

sanitary   sewers 13,  400  00 

5.  New      police      and      coxirt 

building       (construction 

to  start  spring   1»«1)_._       385.000  00 

6.  New    water    mains     (city) 

10.28    miles--- »268.  435  OO 

New  water  mains  (private) 

5.67    miles. 149.  800  00 


7.  New  sanitary  sewers   i  city  i 

6.82    miles 222    150  (X) 

8  New   sanitary   sewers    (pri- 

vate)   179  miles -  47   \2f>  (HI 

9  Three    new    arterial    high- 

ways Total  cost — New 
York  State  (»8,192,- 
540  13)   city  share 6,S7  'll'j  IX) 

10  Playgrounds — new   and   re- 

hablllUted      452   750  00 

11  Cost  for  special  census 7.000  00 

12  Traffic   light   system 57.000  00 

13.  Engine  House   No    3    31.238   OO 

14.  Hospital  and  latx>ratory      .        225.000  00 

15  City  health  clinic.    .  35  000  IX) 

16  Library    i5-county    areai..       285  000  00 

17  City  planning  board 

studies.  98  400   81 

18  Land  for  armory 54.  500  00 

Total    - 7.  611    21.1   81 

The  foregoing  list  does  not  Include  money 
spent  on  schools,  churches  real  estate,  urban 
renewal,  shopping  centers.  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co  .  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp 
apartment  housing,  low-cost  housing  and 
the  Investments  of  small  bu.sli'.ess 
Respectfully  submitted 

Stephen  H   Zincch:  ine 
City    Engineer     Deputy    Ciirnrni.t.iujner 
of    Pubhr    Work.i.    City    Hall.    Ro'nt 
S  Y 

I'TU   \     (.'MAMBCa    or    CuMMUdlL 

Utica.  S  Y  .  March  6    iVO"; 

Tur  Imp*'-t  or  the  PKoPtisro  l/oss  >  .r  M"*m\ 
ov   Utica.   N  Y 

Uuca.  N  Y  .  la  a  city  of  100  410.  11  6  miles 
east  of  the  Orlffisa  .Mr  Force  Base  exit  on  a 
new  four  lane  limited  .iccess  highway  known 
.13  Rohte  4i>  whirh  w.ui  runs'ruc 'ed  a'  a 
cijfit  ut  86  822  617.  and  openoU  S;i  December 
I'leo 

The  State  ut  New  York  !s  now  c-'mp'pt- 
i;.g  an  entirely  new  ar'erl.il  kiioAn  .i«  the 
North-South  Arterial,  which  will  make  a  new 
and  very  accessible  highway  from  the  north- 
erly city  line  to  the  southerly  city  line 
and  connecting  with  Route  49  The  tot.il 
cost  of  this  arterial  is  $15,760,889.  of  which 
the  city  of  Utica  paid  one-h,iIf  the  c<jst  of 
rights-of-way  within  city  limits 

The  new  Oneida  County  Airport  Is  located 
halfway  between  Rome  and  Utica.  It  was 
opened  in  1950  and  there  Is  an  Investment 
of  $4,961.574  67  A  building  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $1,891  2.58  39  Is  leased  to  Mohawk 
Airlines.  Mohawk  Airlines  estimates  that 
40  percent  of  its  buslnesj*  at  Oneida  County 
Airport  can  be  associated  with  the  alrbase 
The  loss  of  this  business  would  mean  a  dras- 
tic reduction  In  schedules  by  Mohawk  from 
the  Oneida  County  Airport 

An  urban  redevelrpment  area  of  23 '^  acres 
is  now  being  cleared  The  city  of  Utua  hxn 
issued  $844,632  in  txjnds  and  notes  for  this 
project. 

Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University  ha^i 
Just  completed  ita  first  building  on  Its  new 
ounpua  at  a  cost  of  $1,134,509  Bids  for 
another  building,  estimated  u^  cost  about 
$969,800.  will  be  opened  March  16  There 
are  1,870  registrations  at  the  college  of 
Grlfflss  Air  Force  employees 

Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute,  a  2- 
year  community  college,  financed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  and  Oneida  C<ninty, 
moved  Into  three  new  buildings  on  Its  new 
campus  In  Septemt)er  The  cos^  of  this 
project  was  $4,522,635  of  which  Oneida 
County  paid  $2,064,743  12 

Utica  Catholic  Academy  moved  mu  \Ui 
present  building  in  September,  and  the 
Notre  Dame  High  School  Is  now  under  con- 
struction. Over  $1,500,000  was  raised  In  the 
Initial  campaign  for  funds  for  these  projects. 

In  the  last  10  years,  $7,920,000  was  raised 
by  the  Issuance  of  bonds  for  the  public 
schools  of  Utica. 


Over  $3  million  was  raised  in  a  United 
Monpit.il  Campaign  In  1954.  Another  flnan- 
<  la!  campaign  Is  being  planned. 

The  rity  of  Utica  for  over  100  years  was 
known  an  one  of  the  largest  textile  cities  in 
the  country  Textiles,  formerly  employing 
up  to  20.0<X)  f>eople  in  the  area,  now  employ 
if.sa  than  1  OCKJ  The  business  and  profes- 
.Monal  |>eople  of  Ulica,  through  their  Utica 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  raised  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  attract  new 
Industries  to  Uiica  There  are  such  new 
nameti  as  Bendix  Chicago  Pneumatic,  Gen- 
eral Ele<trU-  Mele  Manufacturing  Mohawk 
.Mrlmes.  Oneida  Electronics.  Remington 
Hand.  Utica  Electronics,  and  Westlnghouse 
De«ptte  these  achievements  there  is  and  has 
\lway.H  been  serious  unemployment  In  this 
.irea      Presently  It  is  9  8  f>ercent     ■ 

There  are  6.240  civilian  Jobs  In  Roama  of 
w.'iirli   iilmo«t  3.000  are  from   the  Utica  area 

It  is.  therefore    evident  ttiat  a  catastrophe 
will  occur  In  this  .irea  should  the  Rome  Air 
M    'triel  Area  be  m.jvetl  to  other  locutions 
Very  truly   yours, 

ViNi ent  R    Coaaof, 
Ejecuttte   Vice  President 

BoABs  or  B>ucation. 
Rome.  N  Y    March  6.  19«l 

1  lit  Impait  or  THE  PxoposBS  IxiOn  or  Roama 
un  Rome  Pi'BLic  SCHi.x>i.s 
Ihe    Kms    of    Roama    would    result    In    the 
following  Immediate  reactions 

1  A  depreciation  In  real  estate  values  In 
the  lau-square-mlle  area  served  by  Rome 
!i<h<K)ls.  and  a  substantially  lower  tax  base 
.i.allable  for  the  8Upp<.)rt  nf  Rome  schools 

nie  current  t.ix  rate  of  13  25  per  $1,000  of 
full  valuation  pnxluces  $2J14,400  which  Is 
approximately  t)ne-thlrd  of  the  tfital  budget 
A  reduction  In  real  estate  values  auto- 
matically will  result  m  either  a  higher  tax 
rate  or  a  reduced  Income 

2  A  drastic  increase  In  the  already  large 
number  of  unemployed  in  the  school  dis- 
trict, thereby  comjjoundlng  the  present 
tlnanclttl   difficulties    facing  (^ur    taxpayers 

Ade<iuate  tax  support  Is  necessary  for  even 
minimum  educational  opportunity  The 
necessity  for  substantial  reductions  In  tax 
rates  would  greatly  weaken  a  good  educa- 
tional program. 

3  'D^e  exodus  of  many  families,  resulting 
m  a  large  number  of  vacant  classrooms  and 
vlriuAily  empty  school  buildings— facilities 
for  which  the  remaining  residents  must  con- 
tinue to  pay  titxes  for  principal,  interest,  and 
maintenance 

During  the  period  1950  62.  the  Rome  City 
St  hool  District  has  appn)prlated  over  111 
million  for  school  construction  An  addi- 
tional $2,250,767  of  sch(x)l  construction  hsfi 
been  financed  thnnigh  Federal  aid  under 
Public  Law  815  Federal  aid  has  financed 
the  constriictlon  of  52  elementary  classrooms 
in  the  post  year  To  eliminate  the  need  for 
many  of  these  classrooms  within  1  year  of 
their  construction  represents  gross  waste 
To  require  the  school  district  to  carry  bond 
principal  and  Interest  payments  for  other 
ciassro<jms  previously  construct*:!  by  the 
srho<jl  district  and  no  longer  needed  repre- 
sents grave  and  unnecessary  hardship 

4  The  disruption  of  the  educational 
careers  of  a  large  number  of  our  children  and 
decreased  educational  opportunity  for  many 
■  .thers  We  share  with  the  parents  of  these 
children   a  genuine  concern 

The  number  of  federiUly  connected  chil- 
dren In  the  Rome  schools  has  risen  from  900 
in  1950  to  3.900  In  1960,  and  would  approxi- 
mate 4.200  children  In  1962  In  this  same 
period,  l*)ial  sch'Xil  population  has  risen  from 
6,500  to  10  700,  and  would  Increase  to  11.300 
In  1962  The  board  of  education  has  con- 
sistently developed  plans  to  meet  these  In- 
creases with  adequate  facilities. 

Enrollment  gro\*th  shows  a  marked  simi- 
larity   to    the    growth    of    Orlffias    Air    Furce 
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Base  Our  current  figure  of  4.000  federally 
connected  children  represents  37  percent  of 
our  total  enrollment.  A  good  educational 
program  provides  a  variety  of  aerrloes  which 
are  dependent  on  a  large  pupil  base;  a  nib- 
Ktanttal  decrease  In  this  base  would  cohv- 
spondlngly  reduce  educational  services  for 
oi:r  children. 

SUM  MAST 

As  the  personnel  of  Roama  have  become 
an  integrated  part  of  the  community,  so 
have  their  children  become  a  real  part  of  the 
Achtx)l  system.  The  school  community  has 
welcomed  these  children  and  approred  the 
funds  necessary  to  their  welfare  to  tbe  point 
where  the  schools  now  have  a  worth  of  918 
million,  employ  a  staff  of  700,  and  administer 
an  annual  budget  of  over  $6  million.  To 
u  school  program  which  has  been  so  care- 
fully developed  through  tbe  years  to  meet 
the  problems  of  rapidly  increasing  growth. 
the  loss  of  Roama  would  be  a  demoralizing 
blow.  The  loss  would  result  in  needlaas 
waste  of  facilities,  buildings,  and  personnel, 
financial  disaster  to  those  who  must  con- 
tinue to  support  our  schools,  and  decreased 
educational  opportunity  for  thousands  of  our 
youngsters. 

Chaslxs  H.  Edkins. 
President.  Rome  Board  of  Education. 


Rome  Chambbb  or   Commexcc. 

Rome.   NY.,  March   tf,    1»S1. 

Gentlemen  The  transportation  oommit- 
tee  of  the  Rome  Chamber  of  OomnMroe. 
whose  basic  principle  Is  to  be  of  aid  to  tbe 
area  and  all  Involved  parties  pertaining  to 
transportation  policy,  would  at  this  time  like 
to  submit  their  brief  In  t>ehalf  of  all  inter- 
ested parties. 

The  Utlcs-Rome  area  being  classified  as  an 
"E"  area,  has  at  present  10.900  people  reg- 
istered collecting  unemployment  Insurance. 
This  does  not  reflect  those  who  have  gone  by 
the  eligible  period,  which  could  eeelly  add 
another  3,000  to  the  ranks. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  above  does  not  rep- 
resent people  solely  employed  in  transporta- 
tion, this  figure  comes  from  industries  that 
have  curtailed  operations,  etc.,  thus  affecting 
J<jbs  of  those  In  transportation  that  rely 
upon  theae  Industries  t^j  help  support  their 
services. 

It  Is  our  conservative  estimate  that  a  min- 
imum of  00  people  will  lose  their  Jobs  In  the 
Rome -Utica  area,  if  Roama  is  relocatad.  In 
the  motor  carrier  industry. 

This  ever-lncreaalng  unemployment  haa 
forced  numerous  companies  to  curtail  their 
Utlca-Rome  operations.  A  few  are  as  fol- 
lows: Bndres  Delivery,  Oeneral  Kkpieasway. 
and  Schrelber  Trucking  Co. 

There  are  several  companies  today  whose 
operating  ratios  of  19M  are  in  the  106  to 
110  category  and  with  another  decreaae  In 
business  trends,  would  not  last  the  jrear. 
These  companies  will  not  l>e  named  but  may 
be  listed  from  the  financial  reports  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

To  show  the  tremendous  rolume  by 
pounds  of  Items  coming  into  and  going  out 
of  Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base,  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing figures  from  January  to  October  1900, 
inclusive. 

Inbound  to  Grlffss  Air  Porce  Baae  (ex- 
cluding fuel):  Truck.  87.2  million  pounds; 
rail.  26  5  million  pounds;  parcel  poet,  0.6 
million  pounds. 

The  above  inbound  poundage  figures  do 
not  include  items  consigned  to  the  post  ex- 
change or  commissary. 

Outbound  from  Qrifliss  Air  Force  Base: 
Truck.  27.8  million  pounds;  rail,  38.8  million 
pt^unds;  parcel  post,  l.S  million  pounds. 

Inbound  fuel  (coal  and  petroleum) :  Coal, 
70  million  pounds  by  rail;  petroleum,  250 
million  pounds  total. 

Breakdown  of  petroleum:  Rail  tank  ear, 
approximately    30    percent;    barge,   approxi- 


mately 80  percent;  tank  truck,  approximate- 
ly 40  percent. 

The  inbound  (excluding  fuel)  and  the 
outbound  to  and  from  Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base 
is  substantial  to  the  transportation  Indus- 
try serring  this  area.  Without  a  doubt  the 
great  majority  of  these  figures  are  directly 
responaible  by  Roama's  activities  being  a 
supply  function.  We  assure  you  that  this 
is  very  sulxtantial  volume  and  that  It 
would  definitely  be  a  very  striking  blow  to 
the  transportation  industry  In  central  New 
York. 

It  Is  estimated  that  39  percent  of  the  total 
rail  trafflc  tonnage  In  Rome  during  1960 
was  shipments  to  and  from  Grlfflss  Air  Porce 
Baae,  of  which  a  major  portion  was  Roama 
trafflc. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  from  actual  ex- 
periences we  find  that  the  transportation 
officer  and  his  staff,  which  Includes  the  pro- 
curement transportation  division,  have  made 
tremendous  studies  in  the  efBclency  of  ware- 
housing and  distribution  In  both  domestic 
and  foreign  shipments.  Tills  has  only  been 
acootnpllshed  through  the  years  of  practical 
experience  of  the  transportation  officer's 
function  and  knowledge  of  Roama. 

The  central  New  York  area  offers  more 
than  adequate  transportation  facilities  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  ports 
for  foreign  ahipments.  Several  new  ports 
presently  opening  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  provide  a  greater  outlet  nearby  for 
foreign  orders.  Thi^  area  can  and  has  pro- 
Tided  the  best  in  transportation  service  to 
the  functions  of  Roama. 

To  Bimunarize,  all  modes  of  transportation. 
whether  it  be  land,  rail.  sea.  or  air  need 
healthy  use  to  operate  efficiently  and  with 
today's  economy,  or  I  should  say  lack  of 
economy,  any  nuijor  change  In  a  thriving 
industry  would  certainly  have  Its  devastating 
effects  on  the  industry. 

Aa  the  body  of  the  chamber  responsible 
for  transportation,  we  would  like  to  go  on 
record  at  this  time  stating  the  removal  of 
Boama  wotild  certainly  hinder  our  present 
transportation  facilities. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Donald  R.  Hitllex. 
Chairman,  Transportation  Committee. 

Mohawk  Aixlines.  Inc. 
Utica,  NY..  March  6,  1961. 
ICr.  Albcbt  R.  Nxill, 
Executive  Secretary. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Rome,  S.Y. 

Dcaa  Ai.:  As  you  can  Imagine.  Mohawk 
Airlines  is  considerably  disturbed  at  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  Roama  section  of  the 
Ortflaa  Air  Force  Base.  The  following  facts 
are  set  forward  for  your  transmittal  to  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  administration. 

I  assume  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
perfectly  valid  reasons  for  undertaking  this 
more.  My  sole  purpose  in  writing  you  is  to 
be  K\sn  in  evaluatiiig  the  potential  cost  sav- 
ings to  be  realized  from  this  move  that  cer- 
tain offsetting  losses  and  costs  to  the  Federal 
Oorsmment  are  also  clearly  understood. 

The  cities  served  by  Mohawk  Airlines  are 
subsidised  to  a  current  extent  of  some  $4 
million  a  year.  Last  year  Mohawk  carried 
approximately  120,0(X)  people  in  and  out  of 
Utica-Rotne  for  a  net  passenger  revenue  of 
$3  million.  Without  forecasting  any  in- 
crease (and  our  average  rate  of  growth  has 
been  33  percent  per  year)  some  40  percent 
of  this  traffic  originated  or  terminated  at 
OrUBss  Air  Force  Base. 

This  means  that  in  1962  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  furnishing  air  serv- 
ice to  the  Utlca-Rome  area  will  be  increased 
by  approximately  $800, (XX)  if  the  Roama  in- 
stallation Is  moved.  Roama  acootmts  for  ap- 
proximately 00  percent  of  the  total  OrUBss 
Ahr  Force  Base  air  trafflc  moving  by  civilian 
carrters.    This  figure  it  must  be  remembered 


Includes  not  only  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel directly  attached  to  the  base,  but, 
most  important,  the  vendors  and  technical 
representatives  traveling  between  the  base 
and  Boston.  Dayton,  and  through  the  New 
York  City  tennlnals. 

The  second  effect  of  the  proposed  transfer, 
while  less  readily  definable,  is  perhaps 
greater  on  the  community.  If  Mc^awk  stif- 
fers  a  trafflc  loss  of  this  magnitude  through 
the  removal  of  the  Roama  function.  It  will 
sharply  reduce  Its  flight  frequencies  In  and 
out  of  Utlca-Rome.  This,  In  ttu-n,  will  make 
the  Utlca-Rome  area  substantially  lees  at- 
tractive to  other  industry,  since  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  frequent  commuting 
air  service  is  a  prime  requisite  few  industrial 
plant  location.  This  reduction  in  flight 
service,  and  hence  lessening  of  area  attrac- 
tiveness to  industry,  spreads  very  rapidly  to 
the  small  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  throughout  the  entire  community.  The 
net  effect  will  be,  of  course,  reduced  com- 
munity purchasing  power,  increased  unem- 
ployment, and  serious  economic  depression. 

Once  again  I  reiterate  that  I  do  not  want 
to  lie  a  party  to  second-guess  a  Defense  De- 
partment decision  which,  I  am  sure,  is  based 
on  sound  ground.  I  do  wish  to  be  very  cer- 
tain that  the  offsetting  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  projxjsed  move  are  clearly 
understood.  The  community  subsidy  for 
air  service  will  sharply  increase  and  the 
quality  of  service  deteriorate  if  this  move 
takes  place. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEKT    E.     PXACH. 


Urban  Rskkwal  Agenct, 
Rome.  N.Y.,  March  6,  1961. 

The  Impact  or  thx  Pboposxd  Loss  or  Roaica 
ON  Uhban  Rknxwal 

URBAN  RENEWAL  PROJECT  N.TJl.  31 

Area:  Downtown.  Reuse:  Commercial. 
Size:  19  acres. 

Approved  budget:  Oroes.  $3,066,059;  land 
resale,  $1  million;   net,  $2,066,059. 

Anticipated  by  local  public  agency:  Gross, 
$3  million;  land  resale,  $5(X),000;  net, 
$2,500,000. 

Federally  approved  estimated  comi^etion 
date,  March  31,  1968;  adjusted  target  date 
due  to  local  speed  up,  June  30,  1962. 

Progress  to  date:  Property  c^ioned  or 
purchased,  55  percent.  Buildings  demol- 
ished, 4  percent.  Over  $1  million  spent  or 
committed. 

Anticipated  auction  of  land:  June  1961. 
Anticipated  delivery  of  title  to  redeveloper: 
October  1961. 

Project  N.YH  31  has  been  speeded  up  due 
to  assurances  in  spring  and  fall,  1960,  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Boama  operation  in 
Rome,  and  the  urging  of  President  Kennedy 
to  expedite  local  programs  as  a  boost  to  the 
local  economy. 

Due  to  depressed  area  conditions  our  an- 
ticipated resale  price  on  the  project  land  for 
commercial  redevelopment  has  been  cut  in 
half.  Nevertheless,  commercial  redevelop- 
ment is  still  considered  not  only  feasible 
but  necessary.  However,  with  the  loss  of 
purchasing  power  due  to  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  Roama.  sale  of  the  land  for  com- 
mercial reuse  could  not  be  accomplished. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  project  cannot  be 
halted  at  this  time  without  very  serious 
hardship  to  area  property  owners  and  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Progress  of  the 
program  to  date,  commitments  of  area 
property  owners  and  tenants  to  relocate  else- 
where (116  families,  58  manufacturing,  re- 
tail, and  service  enterprises),  and  the  un- 
avoidable downgrading  of  the  area  due  to 
the  imi>endlng  renewal  program  all  con- 
tribute to  this  conclusion. 

The  need  for  immediate  rehabilitation  of 
our  obsolescent  downtown  area  and  the  re- 
vitalizatlon  of  the  city  as  a  whole  is  well 
recognized.     However,  the  ecoaocnlc  return 
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on  properties  after  redavelopinent.  rehabili- 
tation, or  oonaerratlon  voald  not  Justify  ex- 
penditures to  b3  izumiTad  locally  without 
the  support  of  the  pwrohasing  power  pres- 
ently represented  by  p*^«»««  Rome  suffara 
now  from  a  housing  suiplus  and  developed 
but  unoccupied  Induatrlal  properties.  Ne«d 
for  commercial  redev«lopm«nt  would  be  lost 
with  Roama 

The  ability  of  tb*  etty  to  work  with  the 
Federal  Oovernmeut  to  stimulate  the  local 
economy  and  to  strencthen  and  revitalize 
our  urban  community  tbrough  urban  re- 
newal would  be  severely  crippled  by  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  BoamA. 

Respectfully  submlttsd. 

Paui.  K.  Thomas, 
ixecutive  Director 


ROMS  CHAicaBB  or  Coacicxacs. 
Rome,  N.Y.,  "the  Copper  City' 

rttaxl  ayu.as 
Rome  has  ezperlenosd  a  rapid  growth  In 
retail  sales  during  th«  past  10  years.  The 
retail  economy  has  sspMOded  to  absorb  de- 
mand-growth bellevvd  to  be  due  solely  to 
erpanslon  d  OrlfBss  Air  Wore*  Base  functions. 
Including  Roama.  Tbers  has  been  no  other 
primary  Job  growth  In  tlw  community  during 
this  period. 

Retail  sales-     City  of  Rome    Oneida  County 

1940 $11,967,000  t?!.  5i3.  000 

1950 41.811.000  233.  961,  000 

1958 68.080.000  373.304.000 

Source:  Sales  Management  magaslne.  1959 
survey  of  buying  power. 

With  the  loss  of  Roama  this  expanded 
economy  will  suffer  a  severe  contraction. 
The  percentage  dropoff  In  effective  buying 
Inocsne  Is  oocnputad  ••  follows: 

Loss  of  Roama  civilian  payroll..  $36.  500.  000 

Loss  of  Oeela  payroll 1,300,000 

Loss  of  460  Roama  military  and 

1.000    100   percent  dependent 

Jobs 8.  600.  COO 

Total 48.300.000 


Oa  percent  residing  In  Rome 24,  078,  000 

i:  20  percent  estlmatod  State 
and  Federal  tax  paymants 4.815.200 


■stlmated  loss  of  effectlv*  buy- 
ing Income  for  city  of  Bame..     19.  280.  800 


1969  effective  buying  Income  for 
city  or  Rome 88. 087.  000 

Percent  loss,  effeetlvs  buying  Income:   22 

percent. 

Source:  Sales  Management  magazine,  1960 
B\irvey  of  buying  poww. 

This  22-percent  loss  of  sffectlvs  buying 
power  win  result  In  ths  «i^»«ing  of  an  unde- 
termined number  of  marginal  retail  estab- 
lishments and  the  loss  at  many  retail  Jobs 
In  these  establishments  and  in  others  forced 
to  reduce   the  slae  of  tbalr  work  force. 

Retail  trade.  RtxoM.  N.T.:  Number  estab- 
lishments, 463;    number  employees,  2,286. 

Source :  1958  census  of  business. 

During  the  past  10  years  there  has  been 
a  Blaable  expansion  of  Bome's  retail  plant. 
This  has  Included  a  number  of  central  busi- 
ness district  renovations  and  construction 
of  new  stores,  plus  the  construction  of  two 
shipping  centers — one  with  15  stores,  the 
other  with  28  stores. 

Three  additional  shofiplng  centers  have 
been  announced  for  oonetructlon  to  start 
this  spring.  A  IB-acre  commercial  develop- 
ment Is  also  planned  for  the  urban  renewal 
area. 

The  chamber  of  oommarce  retail  dlvL&ion 
has  been  advised  that  tlie  developers  of  the 
three  announced  shopplag  centers  have  de- 
ferred aetlon  until  the  »^^»»"»  decision  is 
announced.  The  urban  renewal  program  is 
in  Jeopardy. 


It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  twu  shuppUig 
centers  now  In  operation  and  many  other 
modernizations  and  store  construction  proj- 
ects would  not  txave  been  undertaicen  if 
OrUBss  Air  Force  Base  and  Roama  had  not 
expanded    during    the    past    10    years. 


Hie  Unpact  uf  the  proposed  Roama  loss 
cm  Rome  retailing  appears  mon  serious  than 
the  22-percent  estimated  loss  in  sffectlve 
buying  income  wuuld  indicate. 

Ai^sasT  R.  Ntt  t 
Executive  Secretary. 


The  impart  nf  the  p'.tpi  -r<i  lof.i  oj  itoama  on  the  hanking  tit'lustry  in  Uume 
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Rome  MiNisTUiiAi.  A&:>oc:AnoN. 

Rome,  NY 
The  Impact  of  the  proposed  loss  of  Ruama 

on  the  churches  of  the  cijoimunlty  of  Rome. 

NT..  Including  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant. 

and    Jewish    congregations    »UiU«tlcally     as 

follows: 

Number  of  families   .- 2.019 

Percent  current  expenses  by  Ro- 
ama families percent..  18 

Total  btUldlng  funds $2,075,847 

Amounts   pledged    toward  build- 
ing funds  by  Roama  famlUes.       $397.  786 

Brevity  of  time  permitted  the  gathering  of 
Information  from  only  abcmt  two-thirds  of 
the  ntmiber  of  churches  in  the  Rome  com- 
munity All  the  larger  parlahes  numerlcftHy 
are  Included. 

L    Aloen  SMrrH. 
I  Prexiden: 

Secretary 


RoMc  Chambex  or  CoMMracx. 

Rome.    N  Y 
PvBUc    Ununxa 

CAS    AMD    XLSCTXIC 

Over  recent  years  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  has  extended  natural  gas  mains  and 
electric  transmission  and  distribution  lines 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  needs  of 
ths  community,  due  In  large  part  to  Grlfflss 
AFB  expansion. 

Revenue  losses,  based  on  current  consump- 
tion levels,  are  estimated  by  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corp.  as  follows  for  each  customer 
who  moves  out  of  the  service  area.  There 
are  no  estimates  as  to  the  possible  loases  due 
to  lower  power  demands  from  OniBas  Air 
Force  Base  Itself. 
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cent  gaa  cusiotners. 


Impact  ot  the  proposed  move  of  R^^*™*  Is 
estimated  by   the   New  Tork  Telephone   Co. 

as  follows 

Ctfy  of  Rome  telephones 

ll*»  .      M)  ?ll 

IWO ..    IVWI 

I'rfsriit  MtlmiU^ IS,  7U 

K.«imiac  «ll'i  Koaniaiia',  !»«.• IA34) 

Estimated  number  of  telephone  stations 
to  be  lost  In  the  Utlca-Roma  area:  approxi- 
mately   t.000    total    stations. 

Approximate  company  revenue  loss: 
$310,500  per  year. 

Approximate  State  and  local  tax  loas  on 
this  revenue:   fS4.168  per  year. 

No  telephone  company  eetlmatee  have 
been  computed  on  poeslble  loss  of  direct 
telephone  traflic  from  OrUBss  AFB. 

AumiT  R.  Nxnx, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  And  may  I  at  thla  time 
thank  again  my  colleague  for  his  great 
Interest  and  for  permitting  me  to  Join 
with  him  in  thl8  effort.  Hla  coopera- 
tion has  existed  for  a  lone  period 
of  time,  and  I  might  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House  that  this  entire  bipartlMin 
effort  goes  back  for  montha.  We  have 
proteeted  any  change  and  the  status  of 
Roama  not  in  the  compelling  national 
interest  We  have  tried  to  acctirately 
reflect  the  full  support  of  the  commu- 
nity and  the  State,  also  our  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  contribution. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman,  knowing  the 
situation  and  having  met  with  some  of 
the  officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
with  regard  to  it,  as  I  have,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  agree  with  me 
that  with  respect  to  some  ot  the  plans, 
at  any  rate,  that  have  been  discussed 
for  this  operation,  they  might  well  end 
up  by  transferring  6.300  Jobs  from  an 
area  that  is  suffering  critically  from  un- 
emplojrment  to  an  area  that  Is  not  suf- 
fering any  unemployment  at  all? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fur  raising  that  point,  because  tt  la  a 
fact  that  the  area  where  this  AMA  Is 
located   Is   the  only   air  materiel   are* 
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that  is  in  class  E.  So  it  could  not  be 
transferred  into  another  area  where  the 
unemplosrment  situation  Is  as  acgra- 
vated.  If  it  suffers  this  loas.  it  will  IM> 
longer  be  a  distressed  area,  it  will  be  a 
disaster  area. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  In  other  words,  if 
this  matter  is  to  be  handled  intelllsent- 
ly.  somebody  has  got  to  be  in  a  position 
to  advise  the  Defense  Department  Just 
what  the  employment  situation  is  in  vari- 
ous areas.  These  cuts  are  not  something 
that  can  be  handled  on  the  basis  of  pick- 
ing pins  out  of  one  place  in  a  map  and 
sticking  them  back  in  another  place. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  In  preparation  for  this  con- 
ference tomorrow  we  have  called  ttiis 
point  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary, 
and  we  trust  he  will  have  that  in  mind. 
Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speakw,  If  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  pennit. 
I  wonder  if  we  might  have  incorporated 
in  the  RtcoiD  the  entire  brochure?  In 
fact.  I  have,  as  I  know  the  gentleman 
has.  a  covering  letter  signed  by  the  may- 
or of  the  city  of  Rome  addrcMed  to  the 
members  of  the  New  York  State  con- 
Kresslonal  delegation.  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  great  interest  and  help  to  the  mem- 
bership to  have  the  entire  brochure 
printed  in  the  Rgcoiio.  if  the  gentleman 
has  no  objection. 
Mr  PIRNIE.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr  STRATTON  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  requested  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Kentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pxami]. 
the  first  four  pages  of  the  I'eport.  the 
entire  document  be  Inserted  at  that  point 
in  the  RacoiD.  together  with  a  covering 
letter  from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rome. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution.  I  might  say  it  was  with 
some  trepidation  I  took  time  today  to 
discuss  a  matter  In  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict because  he  had  been  doing  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  Job  of  leadership  of  our 
group  in  fighting  this  move  and  if  we 
are  successful  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  deserve  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  the  results 
that  have  been  achieved. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  goitleman 
for  his  very  kind  remarks  with  respect  to 
my  participation  in  this  matter;  but  I 
would  like  to  make  it  equally  clear  that 
at  no  time  has  It  been  a  question  of  any- 
one spearheading  or  carrsring  the  ball. 
I  think  we  are  together  because  we  all 
recognize  that  there  is  something  very 
fundamental  at  issue  in  this  situation  to 
which  we  wish  to  devote  our  sincere  ef- 
forts. I  would  like  to  say  with  reqwct 
to  the  committee  that  our  distin- 
guished senior  colleagues  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Ckllbi  and  Mr  Tabb.  as  wdl 
as  every  other  Member  of  the  delegation. 
have  cooperated  with  us  in  attempting 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  wish  to  have 
whatever  Is  done  be  In  the  truly  best  in- 


terest (rf  our  country  and  not  needlessly 
destructive  of  something  that  is  valuable 
in  our  State. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  one  of  the  bril- 
liant new  members  of  our  New  York 
delegation,  and  a  new  member  of  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PUCE.  Aside  from  the  flattery, 
would  the  gentleman  please  answer  this 
question:  Can  he  tell  me  approximately 
what  time  the  decisi(Mi  to  make  this  move 
was  made? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  PirnieI  will 
agree  with  me  that  officially  the  decision 
has  not  yet  been  made.  Through  some 
break,  let  us  say,  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  heard  about  the  fact 
the  move  was  under  consideration  and 
apparently  very  actively  under  consid- 
eration. I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  White  House 
have  made  it  clear  to  us  that  a  final 
decision  has  not  yet  been  made  and,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Piims]  said  a  moment  ago,  we  hope  it 
will  never  be  made,  and  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  prevent  it  from 
being  made. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Would  the  gentlemen 
agree  with  me  that  in  the  event  this 
proposal  Ls  carried  through  it  would  be 
the  second  loss  of  a  major  Air  Force 
establishment  in  the  State  of  New  York 
within  the  last  year,  say?  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Mitchell  Air  Force  Base 
also  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  familiar  with  that  situation? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  and,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  we 
in  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  Justi- 
fiably are  wondering  why  all  of  the  out- 
bade in  defense  have  to  be  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  great  Empire  State. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  also  particularly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoiic  [Mr.  Pirkix], 
that  while  the  area  affected  by  this 
other  cutback,  the  Mitchell  Air  Force 
Base,  is  not  in  the  economic  trouble  that 
the  Rome  area  is  in — and  I  am  happy  it 
is  not — nevertheless  all  of  the  same 
losses  in  effectual  management  of  the 
forces  there,  the  same  attrition  in  the 
Reserve  forces  which  have  used  that 
field,  apply  to  both  of  these  situations. 
I  am  pleased  to  concur  with  the  views 
of  both  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
qxiken  that  we  must,  of  course,  put  de- 
fense needs  first;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  there  can  be  a  far  better  coordina- 
tion than  there  has  been  between  the 
needs  of  defense  and  the  needs  of  the 
economy  in  general. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
contribution  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  We  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
one  of  the  major  employers  In  the  Na- 
tion, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and  we 
simply  cannot  eliminate  defense  Jobs 
and  installations  without  taking  into 
aocount  the  tremendous  impact  they 
are  going  to  have  on  our  economy. 


We.  in  New  York,  have  been  particu- 
larly concerned  about  this,  because 
everybody  has  the  idea  that  the  Empire 
State  is  a  wealthy  State.  We  do  pay 
20  percent  of  the  taxes,  but  we  get  back 
a  much  smaller  ratio  of  benefits  in  any 
Federal  assistance  programs.  But  we  do 
seem  to  be  "taking  the  rap"  when  it 
comes  to  reductions  In  the  defense  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  frmn  New  York,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  he  Is  very  right  when 
he  reminds  us  that  wherever  this  oc- 
curs, the  problem  Is  that  of  all  of  us. 
It  is  a  matter  of  princU>le,  and  I  Join 
with  him  in  any  concern,  whenever  any 
change  is  made  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  dictated  by  actual  military  neces- 
sity and  sound  business  principles.  Oen- 
eral  conditions  have  created  enough 
economic  problems  without  the  help  of 
such  moves  as  now  proposed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  partici- 
pation, and  I  would  like  simply  to  add 
this  one  thought,  that  we  in  New  York 
State,  who  are  concerned  with  our 
mounting  unemplojrment  ];Ht>blem,  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  suiHX>rt  legis- 
lation which  might  have  the  added  effect 
of  increasing  the  ability  of  other  areas 
of  the  coimtry  to  take  even  more  Jobs 
away  from  us  at  the  very  time  wh«i  we 
are  confronted  with  these  further  re- 
ductions in  the  extent  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram in  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  time  we  in  New  York  got  some 
real  relief  of  our  own. 


RED  HEMISPHERIC  DRIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  I  have  watched  with  grow- 
ing concern  a  sustained  deterioration  in 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  their 
relations  with  various  coimtries  of  Latin 
America.  This  loss  of  stature  has  been 
eq;>eclally  pronounced  In  the  strategic 
area  of  the  Caribbean,  now  under  serious 
attack  by  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy  with  the  Panama  Canal  as  the 
prime  target. 

As  I  have  stated  to  this  body  on  many 
previous  occasions,  the  attack  on  the 
Panama  Canal  takes  two  forms:  First, 
support  of  extreme  radical  elements  in 
Panama  for  nationalization  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  by  that  country;  and  second, 
agitation  for  transfer  of  control  of  the 
canal  from  the  United  States  to  an  in- 
ternational organization. 

Unfortunately,  infiuential  elements  in 
our  country,  and  even  in  our  Qovem- 
ment,  have,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
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subvert  our  soyerdgn  rtghts.  power,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory 
and  the  Panama  CanaL 

As  to  the  lll-adrlaed  support  of  na- 
tionalistic extremists  In  Panama,  we 
have  the  tragic  example  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  Executive  order 
on  September  17,  1960.  on  advice  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  counter  to  the 
express  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  this  subject,  deliberately 
striking;  the  American  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  directing  the  official  display  of 
the  Panama  flag  over  the  zone  alongside 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

With  regard  to  agitation  for  interna- 
tionalization or  regionallzation.  we  have 
the  examples  of  theoretical  college  pro- 
fessors In  important  universities,  such 
as  Northwestern  and  Stanford,  urging 
transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
to  an  international  body — an  idea  that 
traces  back  to  the  1917  revolution  In 
Russia. 

It  is  easy  to  tmderstand.  despite  an 
extensive  documentation  In  the  annals 
of  the  Congress,  how  jMttrlotic  Americana 
find  it  difficult  to  accept  the  trutl^,  of 
some  of  the  assertions  that  have  been 
made  In  the  Congress  as  to  the  Commu- 
nist inspiration  of  the  current  drives  for 
nationalization  or  tntemationalization 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  it  should  not 
be  difficult  any  longer. 

At  the  closing  session  In  Mexico  City 
on  March  8,  1961,  of  the  Latin  American 
Conference  for  National  Sovereignty, 
Economic  Emancipation,  and  Peace, 
some  200  Communist  delegates  from 
countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
passed  resolutions  on  Communist  plans 
for  Latin  America.  One  of  the  resolu- 
tions calls  for  support  for  Panamanian 
demands  that  the  Panama  Canal  be 
turned  over  to  Panama. 

This  demand,  of  course,  Is  not  new. 
What  is  new  is  that  the  International 
Communist  conspiracy,  by  the  Ineptitude 
of  accredited  diplomats  In  Panama  and 
policymakers  In  our  Department  of  State, 
have  been  emboldened  sufflclmtly  to  come 
out  into  the  op«i  and  putUsh  their  plans. 
Do  we  read  in  the  Panama  press  about 
our  present  Ambassador  there.  Hon. 
Joseph  S.  Farland,  tipholdlng  our 
Isthmlam  policy?  Furthermore,  as  I 
understand.  It  Is  he  who  takes  full  credit 
for  Initiating  the  more  to  plant  officially 
the  Panama  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
against  the  mandates  of  the  Congress. 

To  show  the  laxity  of  our  Government 
policies  in  dealing  with  Panama  Canal 
questions,  our  Government,  without  the 
slightest  objection,  permits  Panamanian 
officials  to  advocate  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  including  respected  uni- 
versities, the  Panamanian  objective  of 
securing  fantastically  Increased  beneflts 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  or  else  its  na- 
tionalization by  Panama. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  responsible 
officials  know  that  tf  they  sought  to 
make  in  Panamanian  territory  speeches 
and  to  employ  other  media  of  propa- 
ganda to  present  the  ease  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal. 
Panamanian  mobs  would  Immediately 
meet  to  oppose  sueh  preaentotions. 

Now.  freedom  of  qwedt  can  be  carried 
to  an  absurd  length.    Our  Government 


should  certainly  do  one  of  two  things  In 
this  connection.  It  should,  flrst.  deny 
the  right  to  foreign  officials  to  propa- 
gandize blatantly  in  behalf  of  the  poli- 
cies of  their  countries  which  affect  the 
United  States  or.  second,  demand  that 
similar  freedom  and  opportunity  be 
given  to  officials  of  the  United  States  to 
present  our  own  positions  touching  ques- 
tions of  mutual  concern. 

In  our  excessive  zeal  in  behalf  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  we  permit  every  foreign 
agency  opposed  to  US.  policy  or  to  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  to 
romp  throughout  our  territory  and  to 
propagandize  their  opposition  in  the 
most  violent  terms.  Yet  our  officials 
know  that  If  we  attempted  a  like  proce- 
dure In  any  foreign  country  where  these 
adverse  movements  arise,  our  efTorts 
would  be  stopped  immediately  and  those 
attempting  to  state  U.S.  policies  would 
be  shot  or  imprisoned. 

All  of  this  fails  to  make  sense  There 
is  no  wonder  that  our  Nation  is  being 
inundated  by  powerful  waves  of  com- 
munism, radicalism  and  treason,  making 
the  United  States  a  veritable  hunting 
ground  for  all  the  dangerously  jnibversive 
and  sanguinary  movements  of  the  world. 

In  cases  dealing  with  the  Panama 
Canal  question,  however  fantastic  and 
extreme  the  arguments  against  the 
United  Stat<*s  may  be.  our  responsible 
officials  altogether  fail  to  make  any  reply 
or  defense  of  UB.  policy,  however  Just 
it  may  be.  How  long  can  our  country 
endure? 

Again  I  would  stress  what  I  empha- 
sized previously:  the  vital  Importance  of 
thoroughgoing  Investigations  by  the  Con- 
gress of  subversive  influences  In  oiu-  De- 
partment of  State,  with  special  reference 
to  our  Caribbean  and  Isthmian  policies 

As  partial  documentatlcai  for  some  of 
the  above  points.  I  Include  a  most  sig- 
nificant news  story  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  9,  1961,  a  news  story 
and  picture  caption  from  the  Star  and 
Herald,  the  well  known  and  Influential 
Isthmian  newspaper : 

(From   tbe  W&«hlngton   Post,   itax    9.    1901 1 
Rids  Launch  HxmsrHnic  Dun  in  Mexico 

Mzzico  Crrr,  l£&rcb  8. — The  slgnAl  for  &n 
all-out  Communist  drive  In  LaUn  America 
was  given  todjiy  at  a  meeting  of  fellow  trav- 
elers from  tliroughout  tbe  hemlapbere  wbo 
approved  a  act  of  reaolutlona  calling  for 
down -the- line  support  of  Communist  goals. 

At  the  cloaUig  session  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Conference  for  National  Sovereignty. 
Economic  EminclpaUon,  and  Peace,  which 
began  Sunday,  the  200-odd  delegates  from 
the  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  plus 
observers  from  the  United  States.  Canada, 
the  Soviet  Union,  OulncA.  and  other  coun- 
tries, ■cclaimc'l  resolutions  that  give  a  c\t»s 
Indication  of  Communist  plans  for  LaUn 
America, 

Among  the  most  Important  were  resolu- 
tions calling  for  condemnation  of  alleged 
US.  aggression  In  Cuba,  for  full  support  of 
the  Cuban  revolution,  and  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  oC  the  administration  o* 
the  present  oonfersnoe. 

The  delegates  also  voted  to  return  to  their 
respective  ooun  tries  to— 

Wags  an  "(M^anlssd  and  constant  flght  for 
th*  Ubsratlon  of  the  Latin  American  pwpls. 
as  part  ot  the  great  world  anU-lmperlallstic 
and  antlcoloniallstlc  front." 


right  for  repsal  of  international  treaties 
f(ir  hemlsphsrlc  dsfsnse  and  cooperation, 
•uch  as  the  Rio  D«  Janeiro,  BogotA.  and  Ca- 
racas agreements. 

Oppose  U.8.  military  missions  to  Latin 
American  countries,  and  the  existence  of  an 
Inter-Amrrlcan  defense  organisation. 

Stump  for  the  rejection  of  aU  UJB.  aid  and 
cooperation. 

Oppose  the  OrgaiUzatlon  of  Am«rlcan 
States  as  an  "Instrument  of  American  Im- 
perUUsm"  and  argue  that  Latin  American 
problema  should  be  presented  to  the  United 
Nations.  Instead  of  to  the  OAS 

Condemn    an tl -Communist   Ideology. 

Denounce  railing  Puerto  Rico  as  a  free 
st.it«  associated  w-lth  ths  Unltsd  States. 
which  the  Reds  term  "a  clumsy  Us." 

Support  Panamanian  NaUon&llst  demands 
that  the  Panama  Canal  be  turned  over  to 
thul  cuuntry 

Plgbt  for  the  rescue  of  territories  held  by 
the  UiUted  States,  Holland,  Prance,  and 
Greiit  Britain  In  LaUn  America 

Work  for  the  Integration  of  labor  groups 
In  one  central  organisation  In  each  country. 

The  fact  that  the  Reds  are  now  ready  to 
gu  all  out  was  underlined  by  a  resolution 
attackmg  the  denial  of  civil  rights  in  Mexi- 
co, whose  moderate  socialist  governmsnt  has 
thus  far  been  pretty  much  free  from  crJtl- 
cUm  from  Uie  far  left. 


I  From   the  Panama  Star   and  Herald 
Feb    19,  l»«ii 

RxPVBLic  or  Panama  Woulb  Luck  50-  50  Sflit 
IN  Canal  Paorrrs,  Sats  Kjrvor 

Nrw  HaVxn.  Conn.,  February  IS. — Ths  Re- 
public of  Panama  would  like  something 
nearer  a  50  SO  share  In  the  proOU  of  tbs 
Panama  Canal,  Panama's  Ambassador  to  tbs 
United  Nations  said  last  night. 

Cesar  Qulntero  told  an  audlsnce  at  Tale 
that  Panama  geu  •1.950.000  a  year  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  United  States 
about  9100  mlUlon  In  canal  tolls. 

"We  feel  that  our  geographical  poeltloQ. 
and.  therefore,  the  canal  represent  our  main 
natural  weaith,"  he  said  "And  we  feel  tiiat 
an  annuity  of  less  than  S3  million  U  very 
meager  " 

Qulntero  said  his  countrymen  also  feel 
they  are  discriminated  against  by  the  VB. 
administration  In  employment  and  food  buy* 

ing 

"The  Elsenhower  administration.**  he  said. 
"announced  Panamanian  nationals,  wbo  for- 
merly had  been  paid  only  onc-thlrd  to  one- 
half  as  much  as  American  clttsens  working 
In  the  Canal  Zone,  were  to  get  equal  pay. 
But.-  said  Qulntero,  "practically  aU  the 
goods  Jobs  were  reeerved  for  Americans,  so 
ths  situation  was  as  bad  as  before." 

The  United  SUtes  also  reneged  to  a  largs 
extent  on  a  promise  to  buy  more  rice,  sugar, 
and  other  foodstuffs  In  Panama,  he  said. 

I  From  the  Panama  Star  and  Herald. 
Feb    19. 19«1I 

FajUiAnd  at  NoMsax  bi  Dios 
Ambassador  Joseph  8.  Farland  said  good- 
bye to  Senora  Herrera,  his  hostess  at  a  lunch- 
eon during  a  1-day  visit  to  Nombre  de  Dloa. 
The  Ambassador  and  an  ofllclal  party  from 
the  VS  Embassy  In  Panama  went  to  Nocnbre 
de  Dlos  at  the  Invitation  of  the  oommunlty. 
It  was  the  flrst  time  a  U.S.  Amheasadis  had 
vuited  Nombre  de  Dlos.  Another  member  ot 
the  official  party.  Edward  Clark,  flrst  ssore- 
tary  of  ths  Embassy.  Is  seen  on  the  pordi 
above  the  Ambaasador.  In  addition  to  the 
Ambassador  and  Clark  the  party  was  com- 
poeed  of  Gov.  OtistaTo  Velarde,  of  tbe 
ProTlnoe  at  Colon;  Mayor  Daniel  Duarte  at 
the  dty  ot  Coloa:  Peter  Bridges  and  Cart 
Davis,  ot  the  Kmhassy.  Alejandro  Cbu  Bor- 
bua.  repreeenUng  the  Slndlcato  de  Pwlo- 
dlstas  ds  Oolon:  Bobert  SUtorskl,  of  point  4. 
and  Joseph  Harrington. 
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TRUMAN-MEAD  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Undnr 
previous  order  of  tte  House,  th*  gsnti*- 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mbabb]  to 
recognised  for  30  mlnutf 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Spedker.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ezteod 
my  remarks  and  include  eztntneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tber* 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Miciilgan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Speaker.  20 
years  ago  on  March  I.  1941,  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  71,  77tli  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  creating  a  Select  Com- 
mittee To  InvestUrate  the  National  De- 
fense Program,  which  became  known 
popularly  as  the  Truman-Mead  com- 
mittee. 

Having  served  on  the  staff  of  that 
committee  as  comuel  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 4  years.  It  seemed  appro- 
priate for  me  to  make  some  observations 
on  this  committee  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing examples  of  the  usefulness  of 
congressional  inveeiigaUon. 

August  7,  1944,  President — then  Sena- 
tor— Tnmuui.  in  annoimcing  on  the  floor 
of  the  UjB.  Senate  his  resignation  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Oxmnlttee  in- 
vestigating the  National  Defense  Pro- 
gram, said: 

In  my  opinion,  the  power  of  InTesUgation 
is  ons  of  ths  most  Important  powers  of  tbs 
Congress.  Tbe  maimer  In  whldi  that 
power  te  rxercleed  will  largely  deCcrmtXM  the 
poslUon  and  prestige  of  tbe  nongrsM  la  tbm 
future.  An  Informed  rnngiess  Is  a  wlee 
Congrees;  an  unlnformad  Oongrees  surely 
will  forfeit  a  large  portion  of  tbe  respect 
and  oonfldence  of  the  people. 

The  days  when  Webster.  Clay,  and  Osl- 
houn  persooaUy  oould  famlUarlae  tbsm- 
selves  with  all  tbe  ntajor  mattan  with  rs- 
spect  to  which  XXkitj  were  called  upon  to 
legislate  are  gone  foeever.  Ko  fftpttflr  or 
RspreaentaUve.  no  matter  bow  abls  or  dili- 
gent, can  himself  tuipe  to  mseter  aQ  ths 
facU  neceaaary  to  leglalaie  wisely. 

The  aroompi  Ishmen  ts  of  tbe  TTumaik 
mlttee — and  I  am  refurring  now  to  ths 
members  of  tbe  ootzunlttee  and  M*  tibUL, 
rather  than  to  myself — present  aa 
of  ths  results  that  csa  be  obtained  by 
Ing  a  factual  Investtgitloa  with  a  (ood 
Similar  accompUahmonts  can  be  made  by 
other  spcclAl  oosomitteee.  as  well  m  the 
standing  committees  of  the  rangrssi.  and  X 
particularly  urge  upim  the  Senate  thai  it 
be  Uberal  In  providing  ample  funds  for  the 
prosecution  ot  proper  InvsstlgatlODS.  Ths 
cost  of  a  good  Investigation  Is  negUgthlt 
when  compared  with  the  results  which  can 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives in  my  aer^ice  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  hat;  been  to  strencthen. 
Improve,  and  modernize  tbe  Congrees  of 
the  United  States  so  that  it  maj  effec- 
tively discbarge  in  our  modem  compli- 
cated society  its  constifeutkmal  reepoBM- 
blllty  for  formula tkm  of  national  poUey. 
It  is  miy  belief  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways  of  strengthening  Coofrem 
is  through  the  bulletins  up  of  the  com- 
mittee system. 

The  last  three  decades  have  witneased 
tremendous  growth  in  the  Bsderal  Oov- 
ernment.  not  only  iii  the  sise  of  ttt  pcr- 
soimel  and  its  expenditures.  b«t  tn  its 
assumption  of  responslbflitles  of  great 
areas  of  our  national  activity,  tnvolvtaiff 


a  multitude  of  complex  questions.  The 
executive  branch  has  grown  from  a  per- 
aoBnel  of  some  400,000  to  about  2V^ 
pi*nM«s<  exclusive  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  oar  annual  budget  has  Jtmiped  from 
$4  bOUon  to  $80  billion,  and  our  national 
debt  from  $16  billion  to  almost  $290  bil- 
lion. Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  engaged,  in  this  period  of  three 
decades,  in  many  new  regulatory  and 
supervisory  activities  with  respect  to  our 
natlonal  economy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stetes  has  failed  to  keep 
paee  with  this  growth.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  factor,  and  partly  because  of 
an  aggressive  bureaucracy  continually 
reaching  for  more  and  more  power,  the 
Congress  has  permitted  its  policymak- 
ing authority  to  slip  away  from  It  and  to 
be  exercised  in  an  ever-Increasing  de- 
gree by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  As  a  corollary,  con- 
gressional decisions  have  come  more 
and  more  to  be  based  <»  emotional  gen- 
eralities, slogans,  and  labels  graftixl  on 
legislative  proposals  originated  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  upon  serious  ccmcentrated 
thoofht  and  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem,  with  decisions  made  after 
fun  and  accurate  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  facts  and  logic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Truman,  in  the 
passage  I  have  quoted,  it  seems  to  me, 
pointed  the  way  for  the  Congress  to  re- 
capture and  promote  its  legldative  pre- 
rogatives and  its  powers  through  the 
strengthening  of  the  committee  system. 
A  relatively  small  group  of  represent- 
atives in  a  committee  equipped  with  an 
able  staff  can  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face generalities  of  a  subject,  explore,  by 
ttie  use  of  its  investigative  power,  the 
atfnmtages  of  legislating  or  refraining 
from  legislating,  and  when  the  commit- 
tee determines  that  legislation  is  advis- 
alde.  can  spell  out  national  policy  in 
clarity  and  detail,  and  calculate  its  prob- 
able effect  on  segments  of  our  economy 
and  ttw  general  public  welfare. 

Mr.  I^MMiker,  I  previously  Indicated 
that  I  believe  the  Truman-Mead  com- 
mittee was  a  remarkable  development  In 
ooiifressional  history.  I  believe  chair- 
men and  staff  members  of  aH  congres- 
sional committees  very  well  could  benefit 
by  the  example  the  Truman-Mead  com- 
mittee set  and  the  procedures,  prin- 
ciples and  pracUces  it  followed.  A  very 
Interesting  study  ot  this  committee  is 
now  being  conducted  by  Sister  Patrick 
Blea  Maher,  1S.M.,  in  the  department 
of  political  science  at  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity which  when  completed,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, will  be  very  helpful  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  committees. 

Sister  Patrick  EUm  Maher  is  a  native 
of  Detnrit,  Bfieh.,  and  belongs  to  (me  of 
Oie  finest  religious  teaching  orders  in 
the  country.  Sisters,  Servants  of  the 
immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  with  its 
mothertwuse  located  in  Monroe.  Mich., 
In  my  congressional  district. 

Sister  Patrick  Ellen  is  making  this 
study  of  the  Truman-Mead  committee 
for  her  thesis  for  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
pfaUoK^hy,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
beeome  famlhar  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  pursued  this  inquiry  and 
in  fact,  have  been  permitted  to  ^**'^<"» 


in  rough  draft  selected  portions  of  her 
proposed  thesis.  I  am  Impressed  with 
the  extent  of  her  knowledge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Tnmian-Mead  com- 
mittee and  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  analyzed  the  principles  by  which  it 
was  guided.  I  wish  her  well  in  the  com- 
pletion of  her  work  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  results  will  be  available  in  final 
form.  I  am  certain  they  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  legislative  and  investigative 
committees  and  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  committees  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  major  goal  of  improving 
and  strengthening  the  Congress  in  the 
discharge  of  its  Investigative  and  policy- 
making functions. 

Probably  the  two  key  positions  which 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
committee's  work  are  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  head  of  its  staff, 
the  chief  counsel  or  staff  director. 

In  response  to  a  question  ir:  an  inter- 
view with  Sister  Patrick  Ellen  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  the  fimctions  of  the 
chairman  and  the  chief  counsel  as 
follows : 

The  policies  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
established  by  the  chairman,  after  consul- 
tation with  other  committee  members.  Un- 
doubtedly, an  able  chief  counsel  will  sug- 
gest certain  poUclee  and  be  the  originator  of 
practices  and  activities  which  the  commit- 
tee adopts,  but  the  chairman  and  ccmmlttee 
are  responsible  for  these  poUclea  and  prac- 
Uces. 

The  administrative  work,  however,  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  counsel. 
The  chairman  shotild  engage  a  counsel  be 
can  trust  and  depend  upon,  and  delegate  to 
him  the  administrative  responslbUltles. 
This  ts  the  counsel's  fuU-Ume  lob,  while  the 
chairman.  In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
committee,  has  many  other  duties  as  a 
Senator.  He  ought  not  to  Inject  himself 
Into  matters  of  personnel  or  administration, 
but  ought  to  hold  the  chief  counsel  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  able  people  and 
managing  the  details  of  committee  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  pay  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  first  chair- 
man of  the  Truman-Mead  committee, 
the  HonoraUe  James  M.  Mead  who  suc- 
ceeded Senator  Truman  when  he  re- 
signed to  campaign  for  ^ce  President, 
and  to  Hugh  A.  Fulton,  the  first  chief 
counsel  of  the  Truman  committee. 

Senator  Tnmian  and  Mr.  Pulton  func- 
tioned exceptionally  well  as  a  team  and 
it  was  this  fact  coupled  with  the  ability 
of  both  men  which,  more  than  any  other. 
In  my  Judgment,  led  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal public  acceptance  of  the  work  of 
the  Truman  committee.  That  work  so 
enhanced  the  prestige  and  stature  of  an 
obscure  Senator  that  he  became  first  the 
Vice  President  and  then  on  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  1945,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  it  might  be 
helpful  to  record  a  little  historical  back- 
ground on  how  this  team  got  together. 
Hugh  Fulton  was  an  honor  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  law  cUus 
of  1931.  He  practiced  law  in  New  York 
with  the  Cravath  firm  and  then  became 
special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  prosecuting,  among 
other  offenses,  important  security  frauds 
such  as  the  Associated  Gas  and  Electric 
case. 
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At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
Senator  Trumaii  who  had  previously 
been  a  county  Judge  in  Missouri,  and 
In  that  capacity  had  awarded  construc- 
tion contracts,  made  some  personal  in- 
quiries into  constructiOQ  work  for  the 
national  defense  program,  including 
campsites.  Because  he  was  impressed 
that  some  of  this  work  was  attended  by 
deficiencies  and  irregularities,  he  was 
prompted  to  introduce  and  secure  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  which  created  a 
special  Senate  Committee  To  Investigate 
the  Natioiml  DefenM  Program. 

Senator  Truman  turned  to  then-At- 
torney General  Jackson  requesting  him 
to  recommend  a  good  cross-examining 
attorney.  Attorney  Oeneral  Jackson 
told  Senator  Truman  there  was  a  man 
in  New  York.  Hugh  Pulton,  who  would  in 
his  opinion  be  Just  the  right  man  but 
doubted  that  Pulton  would  be  interested 
in  the  position  as  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee. Nevertheless.  Senator  Truman 
and  Hugh  Pulton  discussed  the  position 
and  after  assurance  by  Senator  Truman 
that  the  inquiry  would  not  be  conducted 
on  a  political  basis  e.nd  that  he  would 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  Pulton 
accepted  the  appointment  as  chief  coun- 
sel and  began  the  inquiries  which  led 
to  the  investigation  of  military  procure- 
ment, construction,  wartime  controls, 
and  the  defense  buildup  with  which  the 
whole  country  became  familiar. 

Hugh  Pulton  is  a  brilliant  lawyer  and 
has  an  unusually  wide  and  penetrating 
grasp  of  history  and  government.  To 
credit  Mr.  Pulton  with  originating  and 
working  out  many  of  the  committee's  in- 
quiries is  not  m  any  way  to  detract  from 
Senator  Truman  who  as  chairman  had 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  and  accept 
Mr.  Pultons  recommendations  and  to 
carry  them  out  with  the  support  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Senators  who  were  mem- 
bers of  his  committee. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  oompUment  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  very  fine  presentation. 
I  agree  with  him  whc^lieartedly  that 
the  committees  in  this  Congress  do  need 
strengthening  against  the  power  of  the 
executive,  and  of  the  Iwreaucracy,  our 
fourth  branch  of  Ooveniment.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  wholeheartedly  in 
his  statement. 

Mr.  MEADER .  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  contribution.  It  has  been  my 
feeling  that  the  only  way  these  compli- 
cated questions  which  come  before  us 
can  be  dealt  with  effectively  is  by  a 
small  group  of  men  who  can  specialize 
in  a  field  and  who  can  employ  talent 
who.  in  turn,  can  familiarize  them- 
selves with  that  field.  And  then, 
through  the  investigative  authority,  call 
upon  experts  in  Ooveniment  or  in  pri- 
vate life  to  come  before  the  committee 
and  build  a  record  so  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  Its  staff  can 
analyze  those  problems  on  the  basis  of 
detailed  facts  and  accurate  Information. 
It  is  only  when  Judgment  can  be 
founded  upon  facts  and  logic  that  you 
can  expect  a  good  decision  to  be  made. 
The  staff  of  the  committee.  If  it  is  prop- 
erly selected  on  the  basis  of  its  capacity 


and  ability,  and  not  with  reKard  to  poli- 
tics or  the  payment  of  political  debts, 
can  assist  in  the  work  of  the  committee 
so  that  our  legislative  judgments  can 
be  based  upon  sound  foundations.  To 
the  extent  that  we  do  that,  it  seems  to 
me  we  can  avoid  dealing  with  que.stions 
on  solely  an  emotional  basis. 

Mr.  PILLION  I  aKiee  with  the  gen- 
tleman 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
situation  that  e.xisUs  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  Post  OfHce  Sub- 
committee h£is  been  dealing  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  18  or  $9  billion.  We  have 
one  clerk  who  must  sit  there  and  advise 
this  subcommittee.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  coming  before  us  all  these  ex- 
E>erts  from  the  Post  OfHce  Department, 
sometimes  with  statements  that  are  dis- 
torted, figures  that  are  deliberately  un- 
true, and  we  have  no  one  to  give  us 
information  to  be  able  to  di!<  into  the 
operations  of  this  Department. 

I  Just  cite  that  as  an  example,  where 
we  have  40  or  50  exp>ert.s  before  tlie  com- 
mittee attempting  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditures they  wi.sh  to  make.  We  have 
no  one  to  delve  into  this  situation  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  really  is  necessary. 

Of  course  the  bureaucracy  continues 
to  grow  and  results  In  the  huge  in- 
debtedness U"jat  we  have,  and  our  lack 
of  eflQciency;  particularly  every  huge 
bureaucracy  which  I  like  to  refer  to  as 
the  fourth  branch  of  the  Government. 
t>ecause  I  sometimes  wonder  w hether  tiie 
President  even  has  control  over  that 
large  group  of  officeholders  in  this 
countrj'. 

Mr.  MEADER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  must  say  to  him  that  I  believe  it 
has  been  helpful  to  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  as  an 
example  of  how  an  improved  and  en- 
larged staff  could  save  .the  people  of  this 
country  millions  or  hundreds  of  millions 
or  even  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PILLION.    It  surely  does. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  have  sympathized 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
know  how  tightly  their  schedule  is  ar- 
ranged. I  know  that  the  members  of 
the  staff  have  their  hands  full  sched- 
uling witnesses,  seeing  that  the  record 
is  corrected  and  that  printed  hearings 
are  ready  when  the  appropriation  bill 
is  brought  up. 

I  recall  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Tabih]  was  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  83d 
Congress,  that  he  adopted  a  practice 
which  I  am  sorry  has  been  discontinued. 
I  believe  he  drafted  executives  from 
business  and  accounting  firms  through- 
out the  land  for  service  in  aid  of  the 
staff  of  the  committee.  I  believe  that 
he  had  people  from  the  PBI  there  also. 
I  have  a  figure  of  75  staff  assistants  fixed 
in  my  memory,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  correct  or  not.  How- 
ever, those  people  went  right  down  into 
the  bureaus  and  the  departments  so 
that  when  these  bureaus  came  before 
the  commHtee  in  this  ex  parte  proceed- 
ing, where  only  those  who  want  to  spend 
money  are  heard,  there  was  some  kind 
of  screening  of  the  requests.  I  think 
many  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  become  experts  In  their 


.special  fields.  I  think  that  is  true  with 
the  State  Department  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Mi-.  RoomcT,  for  ex- 
ample, recalls  testimony  that  was  given 
the  year  before,  and  various  Items  that 
come  up  year  after  year,  and  asks  some 
very  penetrating  questions. 

But  how  much  better  could  that  job 
be  done  If  there  were  continually  from 
the  beginning  of  the  budgetmaklng 
process  an  arm  of  the  committee  famil- 
iarizing Itself  In  that  particular  field  all 
the  way  through  the  budgetmaklng 
process  .so  that  when  the  committee 
heard  the  witnesses  who  wanted  to 
.spend  more  money  they  would  have  some 
kind  of  check  against  that  testimony. 

Mr  PILLION  Wc  are  wholly  lack- 
ing in  It 

Mr  MEADER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution 


IMPKACHMENT    op    MR.    CHIEP 
JUSTICE  WARREN 

Mr  HOPFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  letters  came  in  asking  for  filing 
of  a  complaint  calling  for  the  impeach- 
ment of  Mr    Chief  Justice  Warren. 

My  answer,  stating  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  conviction  would  not  follow  by 
the  Senate,  will  be  found  in  the  Concrks- 
sioNAL  RicosD  of  February  21.  1961, 
page  2500 

A  number  of  letters  criticizing  my 
views  have  since  been  received — but  one 
from  my  district — others  from  other 
States.  The  one  from  a  constituent 
reads  as  follows: 

In  a  multitude  of  councilor!  there  U  wla- 
d'tm.  8o  I  alwmjri  expect«d  Congreas  to  come 
lip  with  K  gootX  arerAce  of  aenalble  decUlotu 
regardless  of  Theodore  RooacTelt'a  opinion 
of  aome  Members.  I  made  allowance  for  the 
prohibition  amendment  which  had  tta  origin 
In  a  prayer  meeting — deaptte  ChrUt'a  opin- 
ion tliat  the  proof  of  such  dalma  "the  frulU 
thereof  muat  be  rlghteouaneaa."  I  atmply 
thought  not  enough  Members  were  regular 
attendants.  And  another  caee.  the  caah 
and  carry  Uw  of  Vaiulenberf .  England  was 
our  friend  but  as  atae  declared  war  ahe 
OOU14  not  buy  from  vu.  Tlie  Mediterranean 
countries  could  buy  and  tranastalp  to  the 
Central  Powers.  In  the  caee  of  the  8lno- 
Japaneee  war.  neither  declared  war  so  both 
could  buy  and  carry.  I  do  recall  the  Japs 
bought  up  all  our  acrap  iron  which  put  ua 
In  a  hole  after  Pearl  Harbor.  But  by  and 
large  I  am  proud  of  Congress. 

As  to  the  Supreme  Court — I  never  could 
understand  how  for  300  years  they  made 
distinctions  between  the  races  and  Warren 
suddenly  got  a  unanimous  nonsegregatlon 
decision,  except  of  course  between  southern 
boys  and  colored  girls  where  It  was  not 
needed  And  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand 6  to  4  decisions,  between  nine  top 
men  In  the  legal  profession,  unless  Roosevelt 
was  right. 

But  as  for  Impeaching  Warren,  that  Is 
nuts  When  he  got  that  decUlon  through 
he  was  Impeached — and  I  object  to  him 
facing  double  Jeopardy.  He  was  a  popular 
California  Oovemor  and  when  he  was  first 
appointed  there  was  much  talk  about  him 
being  presidential  timber.  He  has  not  been 
mentioned  for  President  since.  He  was  only 
second  growth  timber.  I  hope  you  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Impeaching  Warren. 
Like  poor  Williams  In  Africa,  that  Is  TanJcee 
idealism  stuff  They  don't  know  what  It  Is 
all  about 

My  first  14  years  of  practice  was  In  the 
Deep  South,  the  last  2  of  which  was  on  the 
staff  of   the   Alabama  State  Health  Depart- 
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ment.  I  have  sewed  y^vds  of  black  skin  and 
dug  out  many  pistol  btilleU.  Z  know  tb* 
customs  and  tradltlona  of  the  Soutb.  I  love 
the  South  as  a  part  of  my  country  even 
though  every  month  when  I  sent  out  m/ 
statements  I  was  a  damyankee.  I  am  !!• 
censed  in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan.  I  have  bean 
voting  a  straight  RepubUcan  ticket  of  30 
years  here,  but  you  will  not  get  many  more 
of  my  votes.  I  have  luul  53  yean  of  practice, 
two  wars,  no  battlt^.  I  married  at  40  and 
then  had  plenty  of  battlee.  My  last  request 
is  for  you  to  t>e  nice  to  poor  Warren  because 
he  does  not  know  any  better. 
Cordially  yours. 


Typical  of  the  others  are  two:  One 
from  Paaadena,  Calif.;  the  other  from 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  letters  are  mm 
follows  : 

Under  another  cover  I  am  sending  you  a 
courtesy  copy  of  my  book.  "StJites  Rights 
Versus  the  Supreme  Court."  I  am  impelled 
to  this  gratuity  by  some  remarks  of  yotira  In 
the  CoNOKxssioNai.  Rccobd.  Febmary  21,  1061, 
page  2500.  Therein  it  appears  that  you  have 
been  the  recipient  at  many  letters  sugfMtlng 
the  Impeachment  of  Chtaf  Justice  Karl 
Warren.  You  will  find  my  book  replete  wltb 
Ideas  germane  to  this  theme. 

Your  remarks,  cited  above,  appear  to  boll 
down  to  these  principles; 

1.  In  your  Judfrment  some  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren's  decisions  are  completely  wrong. 
being  pointed  toward  the  annihilation  of  our 
freedoms. 

2.  You  do  not  consider  It  possible  that  this 
high  pnbllc  ofBcer  could  be  Impeached  at 
this  time  by  the  constitutional  process  men- 
tioned m  article  2,  section  4.  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

S.  You  suggest  that  something  ml^t  ba 
done  in  a  leglslstlve  way  to  curb  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  conunenUng.  I  would  say  that  tte  vartty 
of  afflrmatlons  1  and  2  above  would  ba  T«ry 
dlfflcult  to  dUpute.  Ucdoubtedly.  Karl  War- 
ren has  been  performing  wrongfully  or  in 
dire  contrariety  to  the  longtime  interaati  at 
the  basic  people  of  the  land.  Btrt  yoa  aay  It 
is  Impossible  to  impeach  him.  It  !■  right 
here  that  I  wish  to  aafc  u  question  of  yonrwlf. 
of  your  coUeagues  In  Ocmgraaa.  and  of  tba 
many  people  who  are  promoting  hla  Impeafh 
mcnt.  Why  does  Karl  Warren  have  to  tie 
impeached  at  an?  The  only  concern  of  tha 
people  Is  that  he  be  rentored  to  the  end  that 
he  may  do  them  no  fuKbcr  daznaga.  "tttrnf 
have  no  Interest  either  In  his 
or  his  punishment.  Rls  simple 
would  avotd  a  long  drawn  oat 
the  House  of  BepreeentaUves  would  first  have 
to  impeach  and  the  Senate  then  try  that 
Impeachment. 

The  machinery  for  removing  a  nderal 
Judge  is  much  more  simple  and  Is  tndleatad 
by  polarity  In  article  8.  seetlOD  X.  of  tiM 
ConsUtutlon  wherein  It  Is  clearly  stlpulatad 
that: 

"The  Judges,  both  of  tjbe  Supreme  and  tba 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  oOces  during 
good  behavior." 

Here  all  the  rules  of  logic  and  oonunon- 
sense  require  the  opposite  situation  to  tM 
supposed:  to  wtt,  judges  may  be  mnorwl 
for  misbehavior.  If  this  Is  granted  tbea 
we  have  only  to  inquire: 

1.  What  ooDdnct  of  a  judge  can  ba  eoo- 
8  trued  as  misbehavior? 

a.  What  pow«r  within  the  hramewcrk  of 
the  Constitution  Is  adeqxiate  to  elfact  tb* 
removal  of  a  misbehaving  Judg*  from  offloaf 

I  will  consider  the  last  question  first  aa 
it  can  be  dlspoeed  of  briefly. 

In  my  humble  Judgment  the  powar  to  re- 
move a  person  trxn  any  appotntive  oOee 
was,  is  and  forever  should  be  the  ■*'*^»—* 
power  which  appointed  that  person  in  the 


first  instance.  As  Supreme  Court  Jtutices 
ara  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea,  subject  to  validation  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Senate,  it  seems  clear  that 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  four  or  five 
of  his  colleagues  (who  are  equally  involved) 
can  be  removed  from  their  high  ofBces  by 
a  reversal  of  the  appointing  power.  Namely, 
sboold  a  simple  majority  of  the  UJ3.  Senate 
vote  to  discharge  them  for  misbehavior  and 
this  action  were  validated  by  the  President, 
then  the  offending  members  would  have  to 
go.  But  in  case  the  President  were  unwill- 
ing to  support  this  action  then,  in  that 
event,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  would  be 
required  for  removal.  The  modus  operandi 
would  be  the  same  as  when  Congress  passes 
a  law  over  the  President's  veto  except  that 
In  this  instance  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  not  figure  In  the  action  at  all. 

It  la  only  when  Judges  are  accused  of 
treason  or  other  high  crimes  that  the  Im- 
peachment  process  is  appropriate:  the 
Hotiae  of  Representatives  TrtaUng  the  actual 
Impeachment  and  the  Senate  then  trying 
that  impeachment.  Now,  as  to  your  ques- 
tion. "Just  what  has  the  Chief  Justice  done 
that  would  Justify  a  conviction  if  he  was 
triad  by  the  Senate?" 

Wail,  air,  there  are  Innumerable  people  in 
this  country  who  are  well  convinced  that  he 
has  done  plenty  not  only  to  merit  removal 
but  to  merit  impeachment.  But  as  we  agree 
that  impeachment  Is  impoeslble  in  the  pres- 
ent cltanate  of  opinion,  then  simple  removal 
offers  the  best  hope  to  the  people. 

Many  pages  in  the  above-cited  book  are 
davoied,  as  you  will  see.  to  reviews  of  cases 
wherein  the  Constitution  was  stretched  al- 
most beyond  the  point  of  elastic  return. 
But  here  in  this  letter  I  ask  that  you  please 
tkx  attantkm  upon  the  elements  of  one  cer- 
tain caa*  alone,  a  case  that  was  decided  in 
the  entire  aheence  of  the  Constitution  of 
tha  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
Brown  et  al.  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  decided  May  17,  1954.  That  case  is 
unique  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
tha  United  States  because  it  was  not  based 
on  tha  Oonstitution  at  all.  According  to 
tha  language  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  (who 
wrote  the  opinion  for  the  unanimous  Court) 
tha  14th  amendment  was  found  "inconclu- 
sive." Nor  did  they  cite  any  other  article. 
amendment  or  clause  as  a  basis  for  the  decl- 
slOQ.  It  must  be  Inferred,  therefore,  that 
thay  ragarded  the  entire  ConstltuUon  as  "In- 
conclusive" or  not  supplying  sufflcient 
ground  to  support  their  Jurisdiction  in  a 
qMdas  of  business  that  was  reserved  by  the 
Oontltntlon  itself  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
0>stas>  oountiea,  school  districts  and  parents. 

Mevsvthalass,  the  Suprune  Court  "accepted 
cartiararl"  in  this  case,  so  Inapprc^riate  to 
Ita  Jurisdiction,  and  wrote  this  decision  in 
tba  language  of  an  Imperial  rescript  of  the 
Roman  Bmplre.  For  the  daclaion.  really,  is 
a  rescript  of  the  briefs  of  certain  leftist  and 
near-Gommunlat  amicl  curiae  and  the  tezt- 
booka  of  alien  psychologists  who  profesa  the 
taodaraat  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  Negro 
childran  but  are  strangely  indifferent  to  that 
of  white  children. 

I  aak  you,  Congressnuin  Hoitican.  Ls  Con- 
gress fully  aware  of  the  awful  enormity  of 
tha  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  case  of 
BRDwn  at  al.,  etc.  Each  and  every  one  of 
thoae  Justices  had,  upon  assuming  office. 
swam  a  holy  oath  to  "uphold  the  C<»stl- 
tuUon."  Tet  in  this  case  the  ConsUtutlon 
was  not  upheld.  Flgtiratlvely  It  lay  upon 
tha  floor  while  the  Justices  pored  over  left- 
ist brlete  and  textbooks  on  Negro  psychology. 
Sir,  la  thia  not  an  offense  comparable  to  that 
of  tha  Isrartites  of  old  who.  in  the  absence 
of  lioaes.  rmMunced  Jehovah  and  set  up  a 
golden  ealf  in  his  room. 

Is  it  not  true  that  their  acUon  in  this  case 
constltut«B  a  gross  misbehavior  and  fully 
Juatlflai  their  removal  from  office?  The 
Supreme  Court  Is  forever  making  great  stew 
about  "due  process,"  sternly  rebuking  lower 


courts  for  any  fancied  violation  but  since 
the  United  States  was  established  there  has 
never  been  a  violation  of  due  process  in  any 
way  ccxnparable  to  its  vic^tlon  in  the  casa 
of  Brown  et  al. 

Here,  Congressman  Homcair,  I  leave  tha 
sentimmts  expressed  In  this  letter  and  in 
my  book  to  your  consideration. 

Yours  for  States  rights  renaissance. 


DxAK  8n :  Can  good  American  Representa- 
tives honestly  stand  by  idly  while  otir  Chief 
Justice  using  his  idea  of  our  Constitution 
and  hand  down  decisions  favoring  the  Com- 
mimlsU.  Please  look  back  on  his  record 
aiui  you'll  find  he  has  leaned  against  Amer- 
ica instead  of  for  it. 

Thanks  for  listening. 
Yours  truly, 


Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  the  communica- 
tions received  has  changed  my  opinion 
and  reference  here  is  made  to  tlie  sub- 
ject only  to  suggest  that,  if  any  1  of 
the  437  Members  of  the  House  thinks 
otherwise,  she  or  he  might  please  one  of 
these  individuals  by  filing  impeachment 
charges. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  is  fundamental 
error  in  some  of  his  decisions,  but  un- 
doubtedly they  represent  the  thinking  of 
the  Court,  for  it  happens  that  the  Court 
is  the  body  charged  with  making  these 
decisions. 

If  the  House  wishes  to  express  disap- 
proval with  the  reasoning  of  the  Court, 
of  course,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  can 
be  introduced. 


REVOCATION  OF  EXPORT  LICENSES 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscokbe]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  Uils  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  two 
occasioas.  February  17  and  March  1. 
1961.  I  expressed  concern  to  the  House 
over  the  fact  that  there  were  outstand- 
ing two  export  licenses  authorizing  ship- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  of  highly  ad- 
vanced precision  machinery  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  automotive  engines  and 
parts. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
to  the  House  that  these  export  licenses 
have  been  permanently  revoked.  Noti- 
fication of  this  action  was  forwarded  to 
me  March  9.  1961.  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edward  Gudeman,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  letter : 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  to 
Secretary  Hodges  dated  March  3.  IMl.  en- 
ckwing  copies  of  previovis  correspondence 
directed  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
to  this  Department,  and  confirming  your 
telephone  conversation  with  the  Secretary  on 
March  3.  1961.  concerning  that  correspond- 
ence. It  Is  deeply  regretted  that  a  response 
to  the  fwevious  correspondence  was  not  made 
promptly  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  such 
delays  will  not  be  permitted  to  occur  in  the 
futiire. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  decision 
of  Secretary  Hodges  on  Thursday,  March  2. 
to  permanently  revoke  the  export  licenses 
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for  the  export  to  the  VIABJl.  of  machine 
tools  need  in  tbe  manufacture  of  miniature 
precision  ball  beerlnci.  This  decision  was 
reached  after  careful  eonaldaratlon  and  re- 
examinaUon  of  all  of  the  factors  involved 
in  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
propoeed  export  should  be  permitted  to  go 
forward.  Additionally,  tbe  need  of  our  own 
Department  of  Defense  for  these  machines 
was  only  recently  disclosed. 

As  a  corollary  matter,  the  Department  has 
also  been  engaiged  in  reexamining  and  eval- 
uating tbe  determination  made  about  a  year 
ago  to  permit  the  export  of  machine  tools 
referred  to  in  your  letter  for  the  production 
of  automotive  cylinder  heads  and  blocks, 
and  automotive,  truck,  tractor,  and  farm  Im- 
plement gears  In  Soviet  Russia.  I  am  happy 
Mto  be  able  to  Inform  you  that  the  Depart- 
H  ment  Is   prepared   not  only  to  suspend   the 

"  licenses    In   question  as    you   requested   but 

has.  In  fact,  notified  the  exporters  concerned 
that  the  licenses  have  been  permanently 
revoked. 

Prior  to  the  action  described  in  the 
letter,  the  IDepartment  of  Defense  ad- 
vised me  that  the  automotive  engine 
manufacturing  equipment  authorized 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union  was 
the  most  advanced  in  the  world  and  that 
in  its  view,  receipt  of  this  equipment  by 
the  UJS5.R.  would  oontrlhute  to  Soviet 
military  and  economic  warfare  poten- 
tial. 

I  therefore  requested  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  halt  these  licenses,  and 
in  addition,  called  for  suspension  of  the 
licenses  referred  to  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  letter,  authorizing  export  to 
the  U  S.S.R.  of  highly  strategic  machine 
tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mini- 
ature ball  bearings  which  have  an  impor- 
tant military  use  In  missile  and  aircraft 
guidance  systems. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  revoked  these 
licenses  and  in  my  view  it  should  be 
commended  for  taking  firm,  swift  action 
in  this  regard. 

At  the  same  time.  I  feel  that  the 
events  surrounding  the  issuance  and  irev- 
ocation  of  these  licenses  emphasize 
once  again  the  pressiner  need  for  a 
complete  reevaluation  of  our  export 
control  policies  and  the  administration 
of  our  export  control  proflrram. 

Under  present  statutes,  oiily  very 
general  guidelines  arc  laid  down  gov- 
erning our  export  control  program.  As 
a  result.  Congress  poesesses  little  mean- 
ingful control  over  the  export  policies 
developed  under  the  program. 

In  efTect.  Congress  merely  learns  about 
what  has  happened  after  the  fact.  The 
only  regular  method  of  reporting  to 
Congress  what  is  happening  in  the  pro- 
gram is  through  quarterly  reports, 
which  are  issued  generally  well  over  a 
month  after  the  end  of  a  quarter. 

I  feel  new  methods  and  procedures  of 
administering  this  program  must  be 
found  and.  of  primary  Importance,  that 
a  more  effective  way  be  arrived  at  to 
take  into  consideration  the  effect  of  pro- 
posed exports  on  our  national  security. 
What  is  done  under  the  export  con- 
trol program  and  tbe  policies  estab- 
lished are  simply  too  rltal  and  impor- 
ant  to  our  Nation  to  be  formiilated  and 
administered  in  a  rather  haphazard, 
hit-and-miss  way  as  appears  to  have 
been   the   case  for  aome  time. 


House  Resolution  170.  which  I  have 
introduced,  would  provide  for  a  thor- 
ough reevaluation  of  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  our  export  con- 
trol program.  It  is  my  Arm  hope  that 
the  House  will  act  on  this  resolution 
at  this  time  for  I  sincerely  believe  there 
is  a  very  pressing  need  for  ConRrov; 
to  look  into  this  matter. 


BACKROOM     SPENDING     AND     THE 
HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  IMx.  PillyI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  on 
March  9  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitted  a  housing  message  to 
the  Congress  containing  a  number  of 
far-reaching  provisions  designed  to  pro- 
vide something  for  everybody.  It  rep- 
resents a  marked  departure  from  the 
President's  plea  on  hLs  Inaugiiratlon 
that  the  people  think  what  they  can  do 
for  the  country,  not  what  the  country 
can  do  for  the  people. 

However.  I  want  to  touch  on  a  differ- 
ent aspect  of  this  housing  message  and 
that  is  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
whether  the  program  will  circumvent 
the  appropriations  process  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

An  editorial  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  11,  1961.  entitled 
"Mr.  Kermedy  Wants  Speed  on  Hous- 
ing," contains  this  statement: 

Perhaps  the  President  would  have  done 
better  to  atUch  a  price  tag  to  the  whole 
operation. 

The  March  10  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  also  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
porting the  Kennedy  hoiising  program 
in  terms  of  cost.  Here  is  what  the  New 
York  Times  had  to  say  on  the  subject: 

Neither  Preeldent  Kennedy  nor  housing 
officials  put  an  overall  price  tag  on  the 
administration  proposals,  pending  specific 
legislation.  But  it  was  estimated  that  the 
agency's  budget  expenditures,  excluding 
loans,  woukl  run  close  to  MOO  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1. 

I  am  pleased  to  supply  this  price  tag, 
because  I  can  appreciate  how  awkward 
it  is  to  propose  a  multibiUlon  dollar 
program  most  of  which  Is  not  subject 
to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
public  money  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  except  pursuant  to 
an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

Here  is  the  Itemized  cost  of  President 
Kennedys  $6  8  biUion  housing  program 
based  on  the  message  and  what  little  de- 
tails have  been  able  to  leak  to  the  tax - 
paying  public.  The  housing  message  It- 
self involves  $5,463  billion,  because  the 
President  asked  for  $1  35  billion  for  col- 
lege housing  as  a  separate  bill.  This  Is 
without  precedent,  as  every  year  since 
the  inception  of  the  college  housing  pro- 
gram it  has  been  included  in  the  omni- 


bas  hous;im  bills  Therefore.  I  believe  it 
IS  correct  to  refer  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  housing  as  a  $6.8-bllllon  pro- 
;:ram. 

MiUion 
FNMA  •  special   assistance"  for  low- 
Interrst   loans   for  middle    Income 

family   rental    housing. '$500 

40-year   subsidies    for    100.000   addi- 
tional public  housing  units. "'1.943 

Increase     in     40-yeer     subsidies     for 
50.CMX)    public    hou-slng    units    for 

elderly    |>er»nns      . '240 

Increase   In   dlrpct    loans   fi>r   elderly 

j>ers<)ns   housing      . .     .    '50 

Urban    renewal    rapltal    grants '  :2.  500 

Urban   renewal    planning   grants.      .  '80 

LoHns  and  ^rantfi  for  acquisition  of 

open   spaces ,  *  100 

Community  faclllfy  loans «  5o 

College     hou-slng     lonns    . '     1.3.S0 


Total •  8.  81.3 

'Contractual  obligations  requiring  subse- 
(juent  appropriation*  or  if  loans,  drawn  from 
Treasury   without  appropriation. 

•Based  on  IMO  HHFA  estimates  of  subsi- 
dies to  be  actually  disbursed  with  credit 
given  for  reducing  contract  .tub-^tdles  through 
excess  receipts  at  f^iwul  1958  rate  of  17', 
percent 

•KxUtlng  program  of  $50  million  is  sub- 
ject  to   appropriation 

*  New  program  and  undetermined  whether 
subject    to    appropriation    or      back    door 
Treasury  method 

'College  housing  loan-s  have  always  been 
part  of  omnibus  housing  bills  It  was  re- 
quested In  a  separate  message,  although  the 
HHPA  will  still  administer  the  program. 

*Do«s  not  Include  funds  to  be  requested 
for  housing  research  program,  or  funds  for 
veterans  direct  loans  because  these  are  not 
suscepUble  of  exact  determination  by  the 
language  of  the  Kennedy  message. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  the  program  has  a  price  tag  of 
$6,813  million.  This  ought  not  to  be 
glossed  over  or  minimized  Just  because 
only  part  of  It  will  be  spent  during  fiscal 
year  1962. 

It  is  shocking  that,  if  precedent  is  fol- 
lowed, only  $50  million,  or  less  than  1 
percent,  of  this  $6  8  billion  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
The  other  99  percent  will  either  involve 
loans  from  the  Treasury  or  contractual 
obligations  which  will  make  it  necessary 
in  future  years  to  appropriate  the  money 
with  no  room  for  discretion  or  Judgment 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  proponents  of  this  $6.8 
billion  bill  will  attack  this  itemization 
because  the  $2,183  billion  item  for  public 
housing  is  payable  over  a  period  of  40 
years.  To  those  I  ask, 'Is  it  less  a  charge 
on  the  taxpayers  because  the  debt  Is  paid 
by  our  children  and  grandchildren  in- 
stead  of  our.selves?" 

On  Februai-y  22  the  Hou.se  Rules  Com- 
mittee refused  to  let  the  House  vote  on 
House  Resolution  115.  which  would  re- 
quire that  all  legislation  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  be  subject 
to   the    Appropriations   Committees. 

However,  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the 
House  to  correct  the  situation  as  it  per- 
tains to  this  $6.8  billion  housing  bill. 
When  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  appropriate  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  legislative  process  of  the 
Nation. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  DiifGBU.1,  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
the  sponsor  of  HJl.  4309  which  embod- 
ies the  President's  legislative  prcHTOSal 
for  medical  Insurance  for  the  aged.  I 
would  like,  at  this  time,  to  give  further 
emphasis  on  the  need  and  the  dedra- 
bility  of  insuring  the  Nation's  aged 
through  the  well-tested  mechanism  of 
social  security  financing,  by  touching 
upon  some  otherwise  neglected  aspects 
of  the  problems  of  aging. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
in  too  much  of  the  pro  and  con  debates 
over  this  issue  certain  ideas  and  facts 
are  neglected.  For  example.  I  believe 
that  the  social  security  approach  to 
financing  the  health  care  of  the  elderly 
should  be  viewed  aa  a  greater  boon  to 
the  younger  generations  of  this  coun- 
try than  to  those  already  in  the  so-called 
golden  years.  Why  do  I  say  this?  For 
one  thing.  I  am  convinced  that  younger 
men  and  women,  those  still  in  the  fac- 
tories and  offices  of  this  coimtry,  want 
to  assume  their  responsibility  for  caring 
for  their  older  family  members,  and  that 
one  of  the  t>est  ways,  to  do  this  is  through 
such  a  mechanism  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Ptt>viding  for  the  health  care  of  one's 
parents  is  not  the  s:une  as  assuilng  some 
help  in  income  for  food,  rent,  and  so 
forth.  After  all.  no  one  can  predict  his 
own  health  needs  or  those  of  another 
person,  and  the  costs  of  such  needs  are 
therefore  not  like  the  costs  for  dally 
living.  The  Insurance  approach  is  obvi- 
ously the  only  ans«  er.  and  social  insur- 
ance the  only  answer  specifically  for  the 
older  population. 

But  there  is  another  reason  n^ 
younger  persons  should  be  in  favor  of 
the  basic  principle  of  health  insurance 
for  the  aged  through  social  security,  a 
reason  that  apparently  everybody  seems 
to  forget.  They.  too.  are  going  to  be  old 
someday.  Really,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  President's  pro]x>saI  is  for  people  to 
pay  only  a  small  amoimt  while  they  are 
working,  not  large  amounts  while  they 
are  retired,  for  health  protection  during 
their  retirement  years.  The  urgency  of 
such  a  simple,  practical  idea  is  dramati- 
cally revealed  by  the  fact  that  by  the 
time  the  present  younger  generation 
gets  to  be  60  years  old.  more  and  more 
of  them  will  still  have  even  older  parents 
and  relatives  alive,  with  their  own  prob- 
lems of  finsincing  adequate  health  care. 
To  be  precise,  in  1960,  one  out  of  every 
three  persons  aged  60  to  64  had  an  older 
relative  aged  80  or  older.  But  by  the 
time  the  younger  feneration  of  today 
becomes  old  Itself,  that  ratio  will  in- 
crease from  one  out  of  every  three  to  two 
out  of  every  three.  This  in  a  short  40 
years  from  now.    The  ratio  of  great- 


grandparents  to  grandparents  will  dou- 
ble In  that  time.  In  other  words,  two 
out  of  every  three  young  people  today 
who  live  to  be  in  their  early  sixties  can 
expect  to  have  an  even  older  relative 
alive.  If  we  do  not  change  our  out- 
moded pattern  of  preparing  for  the 
health  costs  of  an  aged  population,  how 
can  we  possibly  expect  grandparents  to 
havt;  the  financial  mean.s  to  support  not 
only  their  own  high  costs  of  decent 
health  care  but  the  costs  of  the  health 
care  of  great-grandparents? 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  all  of  us  in 
our  youth  today  will  be  old  tomorrow 
and  that  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  plan  ahead  for  that  period  of  life  in 
which  our  incomes  will  be  low  and  our 
health  risks  high.  By  paying  a  few  pen- 
nies each  week  in  the  years  before  they 
retire,  the  young  and  mdddle-aged  peo- 
ple of  America  would  thereby  be  assur- 
ing themselves  of  a  definite  level  of 
health  care  benefits  in  their  old  age. 
And  these  health  services  would  be 
theirs  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  through 
any  indefinite  and  undignified  program 
of  State  charity,  whether  it  be  called 
old-age  assistance  or  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  36  million 
Americans  now  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  40  will  accept  as  worthy  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  a  health -care  program  that 
would  subject  them  to  any  humiliating 
and  degrading  means  test  that  old-age 
assistance  and  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  imposes,  when  they  themselves 
become  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
club  of  senior  citizens.  In  my  obs«jrva- 
tions  and  experience  during  the  last 
campaign.  I  became  convinced  that  it 
was  not  just  the  senior  citizens  of  1960 
who  saw  the  need  for  an  effective  and 
W3rkable  program  of  health  services 
through  social -security  financing.  It 
was  also  the  senior  citizens  of  1970,  1980, 
and  of  the  years  that  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  health  and  income 
problems  of  an  increasingly  aged  papu- 
lation are  such  that  we  can  no  longer,  as 
a  nation,  continue  to  rely  merely  on  the 
old,  imworkable  patterns  of  chaiity  and 
Inadequate  private  insurance.  The  fact 
Ls  that  nearly  three-fifths  of  our  retired 
aged  population,  according  to  the  U.S. 
National  Health  Survey,  does  not  have 
any  kind  of  hospital  insurance.  Two- 
thirds  do  not  have  any  kind  of  surgical 
insurance.  And  those  older  F»eoph!  who 
do  have  hospital  or  surgical  insurance 
still  do  not  have,  for  the  most  pair.,  any 
adequate  protection.  The  few  older 
Americans  who  do  have  adequate 
coverage  are  faced  with  ever-increasing 
premiums  that  they  must  pay  out  of 
limited  cash  Incomes. 

No  amount  of  statistical  manipulation 
can  change  the  fact  that  the  aged  of 
America  suffer  from  three  major  barriers 
to  decent  medical  care : 

First.  An  increase  in  their  health 
needs. 

Second.  Mounting  costs  for  this  care, 
eBpecially  for  drugs  and  hospitalization. 

Third.  A  sharp  decrease  In  their 
financial  ability  to  purchase  such  care. 


Each  day  that  we  postpone  a  decision 
on  this  pressing  human  need,  we  only 
aggravate  and  contribute  to  the  prob- 
lem. Because  of  our  previous  failures 
and  feet  dragging,  the  gravity  of  the 
health  crisis  among  older  Americans  has 
resulted  in  an  even  greater  urgency  for 
action  now. 

A  quarter  of  a  centunr  ago,  this  Con- 
gress created  a  program  that  historians 
say  symbolized  the  major  domestic  ac- 
complishments of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  social  security  system.  What  will 
the  historians  say  about  our  own  era, 
beginning  In  1061.  If  we  lack  the  Intelli- 
gence and  the  courage  to  pix>vlde  a  na- 
tional program  of  financing  basic  health 
care  benefits  for  retired  Americans  be- 
fore they  are  retired?  In  a  letter  written 
in  Jime  of  last  year.  Senator  James 
Murray,  an  old  crusader  with  my 
father  for  a  better  society,  wrote  that — 

Nations  are  not  Judged  In  terms  of  their 
productivity  and  novelty  of  their  gadgets; 
they  are  Judged  in  terras  of  the  dignity  and 
well-being  that  they  make  possible  for  the 
widest  number  of  their  citizens. 

In  signing  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1935, 
President  Roosevelt  described  it  as  the  cor- 
nerstone in  a  structure  which  is  being  built 
but  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  passage 
this  year  of  legislation  assuring  basic  health 
benefits  for  senior  citizens  through  the  most 
efficient  and  sen.'^lble  mechanism  at  our  dis- 
posal, the  social  security  system,  would 
epitomize  the  principle  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  has  become 
preoccupied  with  the  issue  of  "mlssilt; 
gaps."  and  "gaps"  in  economic  growth 
between  ourselves  and  the  Communist 
world.  I  think  we  also  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  it  is  quite  possible  for  an- 
other kind  of  gap  to  capture  the 
imagination  and  perhaps  the  loyalties 
of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia — 
and  that  is  the  gap  between  the  levels 
of  domestic  welfare  in  our  own  society 
and  in  the  other  countries  seeking  to 
overcome  us  in  the  race  for  world 
leadership. 

I  reF>eat.  Nations  are  not  judged  mere- 
ly in  terms  of  their  space  vehicles  and 
electric  can  openers.  We  will  be  judged 
also  by  the  decisions  we  make  on  the 
question  of  assuring  decent  and  dignified 
conditions  for  all  of  the  millions  of 
elderly  human  beings  who,  during  their 
energetic  years,  contributed  to  the  might 
and  prosF>erity  of  this  countiT-  One  of 
those  conditions  is  adequate  medical  at- 
tention based  on  the  latest  knowledge 
and  practices  of  modern  preventive 
medicine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  quoting 
from  the  report  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan's  Subcommittee  on  Ag- 
ing, released  on  Wednesday,  February  15 : 

The  bell  of  figlng  tolls  for  all  men  and 
women,  and  Individual  and  national  intelli- 
gence demands  that  we  express  our  responsi- 
bility through  considered  action  to  meet  the 
conditions  that  characterize  the  process  of 
aging  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  such 
considered  action  should  be  delayed  an- 
other minute.  I  urge  the  prompt  ap- 
proval of  a  program  of  adequate  health- 
care financing  for  the  aged  through  the 
social  security  system. 
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SEGREGATION  POLICIES  IN 
CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  lir.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Aooomizio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPELAKER  i»t»  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  otajeetton. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
shocking  situation  resulting  from  the 
segregation  policies  of  Charleston.  S.C. 
The  National  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  has  scheduled  its  Fourth 
National  Assembly  on  April  11  and  12 
in  that  city.  The  New  Jersey  ClvU  War 
Centennial  Commission  has  been  In- 
formed that  one  of  its  distinguished 
members,  Mrs.  Madallae  Williams, 
would  be  denied  botd  acoommodations 
with  the  group  because  of  her  race. 
The  New  Jersey  Commission  has  very 
properly  withdrawn  from  the  observ- 
ance in  Charleston  and  has  adopted 
a  resolution,  urging  that  the  "Fourth 
National  Assembly,  as  presently  con- 
ceived, be  canceled  forthwith  as  an  act 
of  responsible  national  statesmanship 
and  scheduled  for  a  later  date  in  a  loca- 
tion which  will  respect  the  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  of  persons  of  all 
races  and  creeds." 

The  ENfcning  News  of  Friday.  March 
10.  quoted  Mrs.  Williams  as  follows: 

Afl  a  Negro,  as  Madaltn*  WUliama.  this 
means  nothing  As  Axnarlcan  cltlxens. 
rwom  to  uphold  th«  Conatttution.  I  feel  we 
could  have  done  no  teas  ttoim  we  are  doing 
now. 

Her  comment  typiHes  the  noble  char- 
acter of  Mrs.  Williams  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Williams  made  a  notable  record  dur- 
ing her  long  service  in  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  and  is  now  register  of  Essex 
County.  The  high  (rfBees  to  which  she 
has  been  elected  is  Indicative  of  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  in  which  she  Is  held 
by  her  fellow  citizens. 

As  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Williams,  I  resent 
and  regret  the  affront  to  her.  As  an 
American.  I  deplore  discrimination  on 
the  Irrational  basis  <rf  race.  America 
has  had  a  full  century  to  adjust  Itself 
to  the  unquestionable  troth  that  slavery 
and  racism  are  twin  evils  for  which  no 
moral  Justification  can  be  foimd. 

I  commend  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion for  meeting  this  civil  right  issue 
s<iuarely,  courageously.  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  equally  firm  and  deci- 
sive— it  cannot  be  a  party  to  discrimi- 
natory practices.  Racial  discrimination 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred 
concepts  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  hu- 
man dignity  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded  and  for  which  the  Civil  War 
was  fought.  It  defames  the  memory  of 
the  men  of  New  Jersey  who  fought  and 
died  In  the  Civil  War  for  a  citizen  of 
their  State  to  be  subjected  to  this  humil- 
iation. I  urge  my  coOeacQes  to  Join  with 
me  In  demanding  that  the  Civil  War 
Centennial     Oommlsaton     cancel     the 


forthcoming  celebration  in  view  of 
the  uncorrected  discriminatory  practices 
prevailing  in  Charleston.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  are  determined  that  the  full  au- 
thority of  our  Government  be  exercised 
to  uphold  the  concept  of  human  dignity. 
In  the  words  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission.  "A  National  Assembly 
under  these  conditions  would  abrogate 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  land  and  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  human  de- 
cency and  the  fundamental  Ruarantees 
of  civil  liberties  under  the  New  Jersey 
constitution." 

The  full  resolution  follcvs; 

RrsoLTTTiow  or  New  Jexset  Civil  Was  Cln- 
TKNNiAL  Commission.  KUkch  9,  1&41 

Wherea*.  the  CUll  War,  the  greatest  In- 
ternal crisis  through  which  this  Nation  has 
passed,  was  fought  at  tremendous  sacrlflcc 
to  preserve,  and  to  amplify  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land,  as  set  forth  urlglmilly  tti 
the  Bill  of  RlghU.  and 

Whereas  the  p€rp)e txi.it Ion  of  this  Union 
was  guaranteed  therewith  forever;  and 

Whereas  the  ^ons  of  both  North  and  South 
have  Bubaequently  fought  side  by  aide  for 
human  freedom,  justice,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual  among  people  everywhere, 
and 

Whereas  the  Clvtl  War  Centennial  period 
has  been  conceived  as  a  period  for  commem- 
orating these  basic  American  Ideas  above 
all,   and 

Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  CenUnnlal 
Conunlssloa  has  scheduled  lu  Fourth  Na- 
tional Assembly  un  the  dates  of  April  1 1  and 
12,  1961.  In  the  city  of  Charleaton.  3C  .  and 

Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  Is  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  custom  and  or  law  lu  the  city  of 
Charleston  forbids  equaJ  hospitality  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race;  and 

Whereas  a  national  assembly  under  these 
conditions  would  abrogate  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land  and  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  human  decency  and  the  funda- 
menUl  gxur&nteea  o*  cItU  llberUee  under 
the  New  Jersey  constitution;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Mad&llne  A.  WUllamj,  a 
member  of  the  Negro  race.  Is  a  duly  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission;  and 

Whereas  Mrs.  Williams  has  serred  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  bsex  County  deleira- 

tlon   at   thm  Wew  Jersey   Oencral    fiM lilj 

and  U  c\UT«iitly  serrlng  In  the  elecUTe  post 
of  Essex  County  register:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  commission  cannot  In 
good  conscience,  under  Its  sworn  obligations, 
participate  In  the  fourth  national  assem- 
bly: and  be  It  further 

Ketolved,  That  members  of  all  other  State 
civil  war  centennljU  commlaslons  be  urged 
to  call  upon  their  respective  congressional 
delegations  to  demand  that  the  fourth  na- 
tlc«&I  assembly,  as  presently  oonoeived.  be 
canceled  forthwith  as  an  act  of  responsible 
national  statesmanship  and  scheduled  for  a 
later  date  In  a  location  which  will  respect 
the  fundamental  constitutional  rights  of 
persons  of  all  races  and  creeds 

Ratmord  H.  BarxMAif. 

Jofl^B    N.    DUCPSST, 
E>OMAU>    Plamm. 
Davtd  D.  FtnutAj*. 
Eakl  ScHmcTt  Min.<t, 

SiDO  L.  RiDOLri. 

CUAJOLMM    W.    BANDICAlf.    Jr  , 

A.     WiTI-lAMJ 


Attest: 


Evn«TT  J.  Landzhs, 

Mxrr-utiT>«  Director. 


EARTH  SATELLITE  EXHIBIT  IN  OU> 
HOUSE    OFfTCE  BUIUDQfG 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loutstena.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle> 
man  from  Loiiisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  Members,  their  staffs,  and  friends  to 
view  tlie  Earth  Satellite  Exhibit  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
1-siration.  which  will  be  shown  for  the 
first  time  in  the  East  beginning  Wed- 
nesday in  the  rotunda  of  the  Old  House 
omce  Buildin* 

Thu  beautiful  and  impressive  exhibit 
Ls  the  larfjest  of  its  kmd  ever  shown  here. 
A  globe  towering  18  feet  high  graphically 
displays  the  paths  taken  by  all  satellites 
now  orbiting  the  earth.  Around  the 
base  of  the  exhibit  are  24  color  transpar- 
anciea  depicting  the  achievements  of  the 
satellites,  launch  shots,  and  so  forth. 

Ihe  exhibit  will  be  unveiled  Wednes- 
day at  11  am  in  the  presence  of  the 
Speaker  and  Space  AdmlnistnUor  James 
R  Webb 

The  exhibit  attracted  thousands  at 
two  earlier  showings  at  the  Montreal 
International  Trade  Fair  and  the  Chi- 
cago Museum  of  Science  and  Industry. 
This  is  its  first  showing  in  the  Eastern 
United  States,  and  following  Its  exhibit 
here  it  will  be  displayed  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  before  It  tours  the 
United  SUtes  and  possibly  overseas. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PsuLUfs  for  30  minutes  today. 

Mr  Stxattom  for  1  hour  today  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr  Flooo.  for  15  minutes,  today,  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks,  and'  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr   MrAUEx.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permlaskm  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cokosxbsichal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WiaTLAWD. 

Mr  KowALsKi  and  to  inchide  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr  AwDcxsKK  of  Minnesota  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  LAircnv)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend the  remarks  he  made  In  the  House 
today  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Aicnt. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tatioi)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  KORNEOAT. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lawoxh)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Barrt. 

Mr.  Vaw  Zanot. 
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JOINT  RESOLUTIOW  PRK8ENTKD  TO 
THEPRE8IDBNT 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Oottmlttae 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  March  11,  19tl, 
present  to  the  President,  tot  his  a|H 
proval.  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Bouse 
of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Res  380.  Relating  to  the  tlms  for  fil- 
ing a  report  on  renegotiation  by  tlM  Joint 
Committee   on    Internal    Revenue   Iteatlon. 


tonuMTOW.  Tuesday.  March  14,  1961.  at 
13  o'ck>ck  noon. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes p.m.)    the  House  adjourned  unUl 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  section  401(a)  of 
Public  Law  86-472,  approved  May  14. 
1960.  and  secUon  105  of  PubUc  Law  86- 
636.  approved  July  12,  1960,  require  the 
reporting  of  expenses  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreign  currencies 


expended  and  dollar  expenditures  made 
from  appropriated  funds  by  Members, 
employees,  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  to  prepare  a  consolidated  re- 
port of  foreign  currency  and  dollar  ex- 
penditures from  appropriated  funds 
within  the  first  60  days  that  Congress 
is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year.  The 
consolidated  report  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
which,  in  turn,  shall  print  such  report 
in  the  Congressional  Rscord  within  10 
days  after  receipt.  Accordingly,  there  is 
submitted  herewith,  within  the  pre- 
scribed time  limit,  the  consolidated  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


10  port  of  fxp*  nrlHiin  iif  furtign  ctirrencifr  and  appropriated  fitndx  from  the  Cnuintittre  on  Ways  ntui  Mraun,  I'.S.  Ilouac  of  lieprctenlutiren 
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Wilbur  D.  Mills. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

650.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  tranamlttlng  34  report*  covering  28 
vlolatlona  of  section  3679.  RerlMd  Statutes, 
and  Department  of  Defense  DirecttTe  7900.1 
entitled,  "AdmlnlstratlTe  Contnri  of  Appro- 
priations Within  the  Department  of  Defsnss." 
pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (3),  Revised  Stat- 
utes; to  the  (Committee  on  Appropriations. 

660  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Admlnlstrstlon,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  dUposltlon  of  aiq>roxi- 
mately  38.816  sliort  tons  of  celestlte  now  held 
In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  UaterUU  Stock  Piling 
Act.  50  UB.C.  98b(e);  to  the  CTommittae  on 
Armed  Services. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  UaterlaJ  (Procurement).  Department 
uf  the  Navy,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
I>ort  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on  re- 
search and  development  procurement  actions 
of  $50,000  and  oyer  for  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31.  IMO,  pursuant  to  title 
10.  United  Stotes  CXxle.  section  8S57:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ssrvloes. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  SpecUl  Assistant  to 
the  Administrator,  CongrMslonal  and  Publle 


Affairs.  General  Services  Administration. 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal under  the  law:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

665.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "a  bill  to 
auttuxiae  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  to  promulgate  minimum 
standards  of  qualifications  for  probation  offi- 
cers"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

664.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  entitled  "a  bill  to 
•mend  section  1114  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended.  In  reference  to  the 
protection  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  by  Including  probation  officers 
of  U.S.  district  courts":  to  the  Committee 
oo  tlae  Judiciary. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
■dueatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  a  violation  of  administrative  control 
ot  funds  procedures  in  connection  with  the 
obligation  of  funds  In  excess  of  an  appro- 
priation of  t^ils  Department  for  the  fiscal 
year  19S9,  pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
666) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

666.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Sducation,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  an  tort  claims  paid  by  this  Depart- 
ment for  the  period  January  1.  1960  to  I>e- 


cember  31  1960.  pursuant  to  section  2673  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  323.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  1163.  a  bill  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  loan  guarantee  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  72).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House   Calendar. 

Mr.  DELiANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  323.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  Hit.  3980.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
September  6.  1958.  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  ^health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  In  food  of  additives  which  have 
not  been  adequately  tested  to  establish  their 
safety",  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  73).  Referred  to 
the  Hotise  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  224.  Resolution  for  consideration 
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of  S.  1173,  a  bill  to  autltarlae  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dwifht  OkTld  Baanhower  to  the 
active  llet  of  the  Bftllar  Army,  and  for 
other  purpoaee;  wltboot  •nMndment  (Rept. 
No.  74).  Referred  to  tiM  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  POWnX:  OooHitttae  on  Kducatlon 
and  Labor.  HJl.  SttU.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Fair  Liabor  Standarda  Met  of  1998.  as  amend- 
ed, to  provide  corerag*  for  ankployeee  of  large 
enterprise*  engaged  ta  ntall  trade  or  eerv- 
Ice  and  of  other  employers  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  to  Increase  tlM  minimum  wage 
under  the  act  to  $1.36  an  boor,  and  for  other 
purpoees:  with  amendaacnt  (Rept.  No.  75). 
Referred  to  the  OomflBtttse  cf  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  vt  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RBBOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXET,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ur    PERKINS: 
H.R.  5513.  A  bill  to  stimulate  the  Nation's 
economic   growth    through   accelerated    nat- 
ural   resource    deTelopment,    and    for    other 
purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 
HJi.  5514.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  base  year  for  determining  any  quota 
shall   be    1960.  to   provide  that   the   unused 
annual  quota  of  any  quota  area   be  made 
available  for  use  In  quota  areas  where  the 
annual  quota  Is  oversubscribed,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BEERMAlflf : 
Hit.  5515.  A  bill  to  encourage   the   eetab- 
llshment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HA.  5616.  A  bin  creating  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commlsalon  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
Hit.  5517.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without  fiill  dedxictlcms  tram  benefits  there- 
under:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  B^  BONNER: 
HJt.  5518  A  bUl  to  reiiae  the  boxindarlea 
of  the  r^srt  Raleigh  Nattonal  Blstorio  Site  In 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purpoaee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 
HA.  5519.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Pedsral  pact  ofllce  build- 
ing In  Boesler  City,  La.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Worlts. 

HA.  6520  A  bill  to  provld*  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Federal  post  oiDce  build- 
ing In  Shreveport.  La.;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CSLLKB: 
HA.  5621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  rlatnis  resutttag  from  the  lire  otx 
December  19,  1900.  aboard  tbe  carrier  UJ33. 
ConsteUatUm  at  the  Maw  Tork  Navy  Tard. 
Brooklyn.  N.T.;  to  tta*  Oominlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBBRLiAIN: 
HA.  5622.  A  lilU  to  aaiaod  the  PMeral 
Property  and  ArtrntntoUrmUw  flerrlces  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  (temstiana  at  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flreflghttas  orgluUsatlona,  mvI 
for  other  piupoaaa;  to  tiM  Oommlttee  on 
Oovemment  OperatkMMw 


H  R.  &&33.  A  bin  to  provide  a  tax  Incentive 
for  the  employment  of  physically  handi- 
capped workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  COHELAN: 
H.R  6634.  A  bill  to  authorise  addlUonal 
social  security  coverage  for  certain  employees 
of  Alamrda  County.  Calif  .  who  were  formerly 
city  employees,  so  as  to  afford  them  the  same 
coverage  as  ts  available  to  other  employees  of 
such  county,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean"! 

By  Mr  CRAMER 
H.R.  5536.  A   bill    to  create  a   new   middle 
district  for  Florida  and  to  provide   for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  district  judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  Florida;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DENT 
HA.  5526.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(b)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relatione  Act  so  as  to 
eliminate   the  provision   thereof  prohibiting 
the   certification,    as    bargaining    representa- 
tive of  persona  employed  as  guards,  of  a  labor 
organization    which    admits    to   membership, 
or   is   afflliated   with    an   organization   which 
admits  to  membership,  employees  other  than 
guards;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN 
H.R.  5527    A   bill   to   amend   Utle   I   of   the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  require   that  mulU- 
famlly  housing  constructed  In  the  redevelop- 
ment of  an  urban  renewal  area  shall  be  main- 
tained   by    the    owners    or    lessees    in    sound 
physical    condition;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FISHZR: 
HA.  6628.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  as  amended,  to  provide 
annuities  for  additional   personnel   engaged 
in  hazardous  occupations:    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

HR.  6529.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income 
tax  reductions,  and  for  other  purpoees.  to 
the  ConuiUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
HR.  5530.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  A.  5631.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  furthw  pe- 
riod for  presiuTilng  service  connection  In 
the  case  of  war  veterans  suffering  from 
chronic  fiuictlonal  psychosis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  H±ABXT: 

HA.  6632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Armed 
Oei  vices  Proeuremtant  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

HA.  6633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
application,  payment,  and  refund  of  the  tax 
on  use  of  highway  motor  vehicles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANOKN: 

HA.  6n4.  A     bin     to     amsaod     Utls     S8. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  penslona  to  veterans  of  World  War 
I;    to   the   Committee   on    Veterans'   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

HA.  66SA.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  income  for  the  expenses  of  study 
and  travel  Incurrwl  by  a  teacber  while  on 
»  sabbaUcal  leave;  to  the  Committee  cc 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McOOWSLL: 

HA.  6686.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  sstahlUh  a  program 
ct  Federal  matching  grants  for  the  ooeistrvK- 


lion  of  television  faclLtlas  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and   foreign 

By  Mr.  MABTHI  at  He 
HA.  6637.  A  blU  to  amand  tiM  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  increass  tbs  mini- 
mum wage  provided  for  therein  to  91. 15  an 
hour;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor 

By  Mr    MOELLSR: 
H  R  6638.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  4837  of 
Utle   10,  United  States  Code;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    MONTOYA: 
HR  S5.')g    A  bill   to  establish  an  effecUve 
prut^ram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
Ual   and   persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr    MOSS 
HR  5640    A   blU    to   provide   thai  civilian 
offlcerH  and   employees  of   the  United  States 
shall  not  be  required  to  occupy  Oovemment 
quAj-ters  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned makes  certain  determlnaUons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    NYOAARD: 
H  R  5541    A  bill  to  elUnlnate  the  category 
of    the   "wheat   unfit   for   human   consump- 
tion"  for   the  purposes  of  section  32  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act   ot    1933.   and 
for    other    purposes;    to    the    Conunittee   on 
Agriculture 

H  R  5542  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Seed  Act.  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
screenings  of  seed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OXONSKI 
HA.  5643  A  bill  to  Increase  rates  ot  war- 
Ume  compensation  payable  for  disability 
statutory  awards  by  amending  section  814 
(k)  through  (s)  of  tlUe  38,  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R  5544  A  bill  to  increase  rates  of  war- 
Ume  disability  compensation  by  amending 
section  314  (a)  through  (J)  of  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  PUCINSKI: 
H  R  5545  A  bill  to  amend  the  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948  to  provide  for  the  paymant  of 
benefits  under  such  act  to  certain  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Intantate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr  SHORT: 
H  R  6644    A    biU    to    amend    the    Federal 
Seed  Act.  as  amended,  with  rsepaet  to  serean- 
ings  of  seed;   to  the  Ooounlttae  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

HR.  5547  A  bill  to  eliminate  tb«  category 
of  the  "wheat  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion" for  the  purposes  of  secUon  22  ot  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  ot  1833.  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commlttaa  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  8ILER: 
HR.  6648.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  apprazlmately 
9  acres  erf  land  for  addition  to  Cumberland 
Oap  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK : 
HA  5649.  A  blU  to  create  four  Judicial 
dutrlcts  for  the  State  of  California,  to  {>ro- 
vlde  for  the  appointment  of  four  additional 
district  ^ldges  for  the  SUte  ot  Oalifomla, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.TAITiOR: 
HA  6680.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  for 
guaranteeing    loaaa   m«d«    to    studSBts    In 
basUtuttona  ot  blgbsr  sdueatloa  tat  otdsr  to 
permit  them  to  eontlnos  or 
•docatlon;  to  tbe  OooEkaslttes 
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By  Mr.  UTT: 
HA.  6661.  A  blU  to  extend  for  3  jmn  tb* 
temporary  provisions  of  PubUe  I«Wi  810  i 
874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to  '. 
ance  In  the  oonstructton  and  opsratton  o< 
schooU  in  areas  affected  by  Vsdaral  aellvl- 
tiee;  to  the  Oommltte*  on  Bduoattaa  aad 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHALLST: 
H.R.  5662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Zntaraal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  to  prorH*  an  addi- 
tional income  tax  aasnpUon  of  up  to  814>00 
for  a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependant  wbo  le 
a  student  at  an  InstltatkMi  of  blgber 
Ing:  to  the  Committee  on  Weys  and 
By  Mr.  CUMNOiaHAM: 
HJ.  Bee.  800.  Joint  resolution  i*— «g"«*«"g 
the  week  of  May  14-20,  1981.  as  PoUee  Week 
and  designating  May  16.  1981.  m  BMOe  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHXR: 
H.J.  Rsa.  301.  Joint    reeoluUon    pm|we1ng 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United   States;    to   the   Conunittee   on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
HJ.  Res.  802.  Jc^nt  resolution  propoetng 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Oonetltutlan  of  tbe 
United  Btatea  relative  to  equal  rtgbto  tag 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OBOBOB  P. 
HJ.Rea.808.  Joint  resolution 
tbe  week  of  May  14-80.  19(1.  aa  PoUoe  Weak 
and  rtealgn»Ung  May  IS.  1981.  aa  Peaoe  Qf- 
floers  Mexfihrlal  Day;  to  tbe  Ooounlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CBZRBR: 
H.J.  Res.  804.  Jdnt    nsolutkm    to    deelg- 
nau  May  31  to  27.  1881.  aa  Matloaal  High- 
way Week;   to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Jvdl- 
dary. 

By  Mr.  WIDM ALL: 
HJ.  Res.  806.  Joint  reeoluilon  p»n|»ft«i»tg 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  cf  tbe 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  tor 
men  and  women;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UUNWUIOHAM: 
H.  Oon.  Bee.  198.  OoncBrrent  teeoliitton  to 
request  tbs  President  of  tbe  Dhlted  States 
to  urge  certain  aettooe  in  behalf  of  Uthn- 
ania.  tttonla.  and  Latvia;  to  tbe  Oommmee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRUDBL: 
H.  Bee.  319.  Beeolution     to    Increase    the 
basic  cisrk  blre  allowanoe  of  each  ifember 
of  tbe  House,  and  for  other  jiuiiioeee.  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  AdatilnlMratlan. 
By  Mr.  KXABMB: 
H.  Bee.  220.  Beeolutton  providing  that  the 
conference  and  staff  rooms  asslgnsd  to  ths 
minority  members  of  tbe  Committee  <m  BSu- 
catlon  and  Labor  since  1947.  and  nnonpted 
by  both  parties  when  tbey  were  in  the  mlaoH* 
ty  during  the  intervening  years,  shall  eon- 
Unue  to  be  assigned  to  tbe  mliiortty 
bers   of  the  Committee  on 
Labor;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
tratlon. 

By  Mr.  TATSa: 
H.  Bee.  221,  Beeoluttoa  creating 
committee  to  conduct  a  studj  of  ths  Wuiss 
of  tbe  House  and  to  nutke  >«<vi— «»»««qy|«effftif 
for  changes  it  deems  appropriate;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Bules. 


MEMORIAIiS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule 
rials  were  presented  uod  referred  m  fol- 
lows : 


ing  the  favorable  consideration  by  the  Sec- 
rstary  of  tbe  Interior  and  the  authorization 
by  fVing-ssi  ot  tbs  Dixie  protject;  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bj  Mrs.  ST.  aXOBOB:  Resolution  of  the 
eomaiittee  on  rulee.  New  York  State  As- 
mmlbij,  to  memorialloe  tbe  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
action  as  Is  required  to  forestall  the 
r  of  tbe  Air  Materiel  Command  from 
▲Ir  Force  Base;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Bervicee. 

3f  the  SPXAKKR:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
laturs  of  tbe  State  ot  California,  memorlal- 
liMnc  tbe  Preeldent  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Uhlted  Stotee,  reUUve  to  fedwally  Insured 
home  loans:  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Alao.  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Idaho,  memorialising  the  Preaident 
and  the  Congrees  of  tbe  United  States  rela- 
tivw  to  requesting  enactment  of  legislation 
dlxsetlng  that  26  percent  of  all  moneys  re- 
eelved  during  any  fiscal  year  from  each 
natlenel  forest  shall  be  paid,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury 
to  the  Stete  treasurer,  to  be  distributed  to 
tbe  ootuitles  In  which  sucb  national  forest  Is 
situated,  such  fiinds  to  be  distributed  In 
Ueu  of  taxes  and  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
p«l>ie  eebools  and  public  roads;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Aleo.  memorial  of  the  Leglslattuw  of  the 
Stote  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  Congress  of  tbe  United  Stotes  relative  to 
rattfleatlon  of  the  propoeed  amendment  to 
tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  relat- 
ing to  granting  representetlon  In  the  elec- 
toral oollege  to  the  District  of  Coliunbla; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Bteto  of  Idaho,  memorialising  the  President 
and  tbe  C<»igre6S  of  the  United  States  to 
take  drastle  and  immediate  action  for  tbe 
relief  trom  tbe  vast  and  ever-increasing 
qoantltiBe  of  meat  and  meat  prodticu,  bldee, 
wool,  woolens  and  any  such  other  related 
produete  as  have  flooded  our  domestic  mar- 
fcste  to  tbe  point  of  ruin  to  our  own  sheep 
raising,  processing  and  wool-manufacturing 
Industries;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  PSnBSOH:  Mswinrial  at 
Leglalature  of  tbe  Stete  ef  Utah. 

OVll- 


Aleo.  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the 
Stste  ef  Montana,  memorial talng  tbe  Preel- 
dsot  sad  the  Conipess  of  tbe  United  Stetee 
rslatlTS  to  requesting  construction  of  Ubby 
Dsm,  and  to  provide  suJ&clent  ftuids  for  de- 
tailed planning  and  deaign  work,  and  au- 
thacMng  appropriations  for  the  oonstruc- 
tloa  of  LiM>y  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
PuhUe  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Montena.  memorlaliatng  the  Presi- 
dSBt  and  tbe  Congrees  of  the  United  Stetee 
rslattve  to  requeetlng  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion granting  pensions  to  World  War  I  vet- 
erans as  heretofore  done  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  and  veterans  of  other 
prior  wars  of  the  United  Stetes;  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Nevada,  memorialiaing  tbe  Preei- 
SsBt  and  tbe  Congrees  of  the  United  Stetee 
to  eauee  to  be  issued  silver  coins  oommemo- 
rattng  the  centennial  of  tbe  admission  of 
of  Nevada  into  tbe  Union;  to  the 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 
memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  memorial titlng  the  Presl- 
SSBt  and  the  Congrees  of  tbe  United  Stetee. 
kttve  to  ratifleatlon  of  a  propoeed  amend- 
to  tbe  Oonstltutton  of  tbe  United 
granting  repreeentetlon  to  the  Dto- 
et  Offlnmhla  in  the  electoral  college: 
to  tb»  Oommlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
Aleo.  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the 
of  North  Dakota,  memorialising  tbe 


President  and  the  Congrees  of  tbe  United 
States  relative  to  the  ratification  of  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  grant  repreeenteUon  In  the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stete  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  Statee  rela- 
tive to  requesting  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  au- 
thorization by  Congress  of  the  Dixie 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stete  of  Wisconsin,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes 
relative  to  the  ratification  of  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  grant  representetlon  In  the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bill  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENMKTT  of  norlda: 
HA.  6663.    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Perla 
Martin  Abutin;    to  tbe   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL : 
ELA.  5564.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lliomas 
H.  Hughes,  Jr.;    to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HALLBCX: 
HA.  6555.    A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Robert  K. 
Tanner:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
HA.  6556.     A  biU  tot   the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Oizabeth  Cornish  Pel;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  1ST.  PILLION: 
HA.  6657.    A  bUI  for  the  relief  of  Bmestlna 
Mllgprom:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI : 
HA.  6668.    A  bill  for  tbe  reUef  of  CMelaw 
Michalewlcz;     to    the    Committee    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

HA.  6669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  B. 
Swift  and  his  wife,  SaUy  Swift;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  REU88: 
H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  of  the  United  Stetee  to  award 
posthumously  a  medal  to  Dr.  Thomas  An- 
thony Dooley  m;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 


PFnnONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

90.  By  the  SPEAXZR:  Petition  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Barkocsy.  American-Hungarian  Newa- 
paper,  New  York.  N.Y..  petitioning  considera- 
tion of  his  resolution  relative  to  protection 
for  children  and  mlnars;  to  the  Committee 
on  Kducatlon  and  Labor. 

91.  Also,  petition  of  Walter  L.  McCulley, 
principal.  Cold  Spring  School  IXstrlet.  Sante 
Barbara,  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
bis  reeolutlon  with  reference  to  sui^ort  of 
tbe  House  Un-American  Activities  Oommlt- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  Bules. 

82.  Also,  petition  (rf  Oesa  ZConda.  American- 
Hungarian  Newspaper,  New  Tork.  N.T.,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  hie  reetdutlon  with 
ref  ermee  to  requesting  the  eonslderatlon  of 
ttie  sub)scte  of  neonssism  and  intwnatlanal 
bolsbevism  by  diemsslnn  or  public  hearings: 
to  the  OcHnsAittes  on  Un-Amerloan  Activltiea. 
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H  Jt.  27M,  a  Bill  T«  R«pmI  IW 
liM  CLmm  ta  Part  I  W  IIm  latintote 
CwuMTceAd 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PBintvn.v*i(U 
IN  THX  BOUSE  OP  BXPRSBBNTATIVES 

Monday,  March  13.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16. 1961. 1  Introduced  HH.  2798. 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  eonunodities  clause 
in  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Under  the  so-called  commodities 
clause  a  railroad  company  Is  prohibited 
from  tran^wrtlng  in  interstate  com- 
merce any  article  or  commodity  other 
than  timber  and  the  manufacttired  prod- 
ucts tho'eof  which  it  may  own  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  in  which  it  may  have  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  except  such 
commodities  as  may  be  used  in  its  busi- 
ness as  a  common  carrier. 

The  commodities  clause.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
was  enacted  in  an  era  when  the  railroads 
occupied  a  monopoly  position  in  trans- 
portation. Its  enactment  reflected  a 
governmental  policy  to  separate  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  commodi- 
ties from  their  tran^)ortatlon.  Today, 
the  railroads  carry  only  about  45  percent 
of  the  Nation's  traffic  and  are  confronted 
with  fierce  competition  by  other  forms  of 
transportation,  but  they  continue  to  be 
the  only  transport  agency  to  which  the 
prohibitions  of  the  commodities  clause 
apply.  Thus,  as  to  orer  half  of  today's 
transport  there  is  no  governmental 
policy  separating  it  from  production  and 
manufacture. 

The  fact  that  a  tremendous  growth 
of  competition  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry has  not  led  to  repeal  of  the  com- 
modities clause,  or  to  the  extension  of 
its  prohibitions  to  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation, offers  a  striking  example  of 
the  failure  of  regulatory  policy  to  keep 
pace  with  changing  conditions.  This 
failure  to  adjust  regulation  to  today's 
facts  has  resulted  in  Inconsistent  treat- 
ment among  the  several  forms  of  trans- 
port that  has  been  almost  invariably 
discriminatory  against  the  railroads  as 
the  transport  form  that  was  first  regu- 
lated in  point  of  time  and  as  the  one  that 
has  been,  as  a  matter  of  degree,  most 
intensely  regulated. 

This  discriminatory  treatment  cannot 
be  Justified  by  any  claim  that  the  rail- 
roads possess  a  superior  economic  power 
The  fact  is  that,  measured  by  dollars, 
the  position  of  the  railroads  today  is 
secondary  to  the  motor  carriers,  and  the 
rail  share  continues  to  decline.  Fur- 
thermore the  waterways  and  the  high- 
ways are  traveled  by  many  of  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  corporations  in 
America  carrying  their  own  commodities 
in  their  own  barges,  ships,  and  trucks. 
Two-thirds  of  the  trucks  on  the  road 
today  are  either  private  or  exempt  car- 
riers.   Only  an  estimated  10  percent  of 


domestic  water  transportation  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

So  the  commodities  clause  should,  in 
fairness  and  m  the  interest  of  equality 
of  regulatory  treatment,  be  repealed. 
Since  it  first  became  effective  in  1906 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  ICC  now  has  full  power 
to  correct  and  prevent  every  conceivable 
kind  of  undue  discrimination  and  preju- 
dice. These  other  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  are  entirely  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  any  reappearance  of 
the  alleged  abuses  that  the  commodities 
clause  was  long  ago  intended  to  prevent. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
favorably  report,  and  that  the  Congress 
enact,  H  R.  2798. 


CJuldrea  Have  Seasc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    W4ARINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUHB  OF  REPRKBENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  13.  1961 

Mr.  WEST1.AND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
International  Peace  Arch  at  Blame, 
Wash.,  has  existed  since  its  dedication 
in  1921  without  fences  and  without 
guards,  both  in  the  area  administered 
by  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  Now, 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  requir- 
ing that  fences  be  constructed  along  the 
proposed  interstate  highway  that  will 
terminate  at  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian border  in  the  middle  of  the  park. 

Hundreds  of  my  constituents,  includ- 
ing more  than  500  schoolchildren,  have 
written  to  me  or  have  signed  petitions 
protesting  these  fences.  Among  these 
letters  are  about  100  from  grade  school 
pupils  at  Blaine.  Their  argiunents,  it 
appears  to  me,  are  better  than  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  bureaucrats  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  number  of  letters  pointed  out  that 
more  than  660,000  person  visited  the 
park  last  year.  Other  letters  document 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  an 
automobile  accident  nor  a  person  in- 
jured in  the  park  during  its  40-year 
existence. 

The  fifth  and  .sixth  graders  who  wrote 
me  also  pointed  out  that  in  1929  the 
children  In  the  Blaine  Elementary 
School  contributed  pennies  and  nickels 
toward  making  the  park  what  It  is  to- 
day. They  say  the  park  belongs  to  the 
children  of  America  and  Canada  as 
much  as  anyone  else.  Therefore,  they 
should  have  as  much  say  about  building 
a  fence  as  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
or  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  these  chil- 
dren should  be  heard  and  further  agree 
with  their  statements  that  U  is  .silly  to 


fence  off  the  highway  on  the  American 
side  when  there  will  be  no  fences  on  the 
Canadian  side.  It  appears  that  the 
children  of  Blaine  have  more  sense  than 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 


Wkeeliag,  W.  Va^  CcUbralcs  Its  llSik 
AaaiTcrsary — Gatrt.  J.  Liadsay  Al- 
■oa^  Jr^  aa^  W.  W.  BarrM  Extaad 
Greetiaf • — Hmmirt4»  Jaia  ia  Calorfal 
Profraai 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnaiKiA 
IN    THE  8BCATS  OF  THK   UNrrSD  STATES 

Monday.  March  13.  1961 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  It  was  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  participate  in  a  notable  com- 
munity celebration  of  the  12Sth  anniver- 
sary of  the  granting  of  the  charter  to 
the  city  of  WheeUng,  W.  Va. 

The  ceremonies  were  presided  over  by 
the  Honorable  Charles  L.  Ihlenfeld.  rice 
mayor  of  Wheeling,  and  attended  by 
hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  Wheeling, 
rangmg  in  age  from  young  toddlers 
linked  in  hand  with  their  parents  to  one 
of  the  city's  elders,  Mr.  William  Bye,  who 
carries  his  89  years  with  vigor  and  alert- 
ness. 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  ac- 
complishments of  the  citizens  of  Wheel- 
ing have  shed  luster  not  only  upon  the 
SUte  of  West  VirginU.  but  also  upon 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  from 
whence  the  original  settlers  came — as 
attested  to  by  the  congratulatory  mes- 
sages sent  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  As 
the  Honorable  J.  Lindsay  Almond.  Jr., 
stated  in  his  message,  "Virginians  are 
proud  that  they  had  a  part  in  Its  birth." 
Congratulatory  messages  were  also  re- 
ceived from  the  West  Virginia  delegation 
In  Congress,  Including  Senator  Roanr  C 
Byid  and  Representative  Akch  A. 
Moore,  Jr. 

The  colorful  observance  of  March  11, 
which  was  enlivened  by  the  WheeUng 
High  School  Band  and  the  drill  team  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
the  Elks,  Is  but  the  first  of  the  festivities 
which  will  mark  the  125th  anniversary 
year  proclaimed  by  the  Honorable  John 
J  Cast,  mayor  of  Wheeling.  The  active 
cooperation  of  the  city  council  and  of 
business,  service,  and  civic  groups  Is  be- 
mg  given  to  the  planning  In  order  to 
make  this  a  memorable  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wheeling. 

In  order  to  give  wider  acknowledgment 
to  this  event  In  the  life  of  one  of  the 
cities  which  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  early  development  of  our  Nation,  and 
which  continues  to  occupy  an  Important 
place  in  the  economic  and  cultural  life 


of  America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  major'a  proda- 
matlon,  the  original  izMX)rporatlng  act  of 
1836.  and  my  remarks  at  the  IMth  an- 
niversary commemotation.  be  printed  tn 
the  CoNcaaasiONAL  Rccots: 

.W.Va.: 


Tiic  MAToa  or  thb  Cirr  or 

A    PaOCLAMATIOW 

Whereas  on  March  11,  18M.  the  gaMsal 
as«embly  of  the  Oommonwealtb  <tf  Vixgliila 
p;iaewl  an  act  organising  the  IntiaWtants 
ot  the  town  of  Wheeling,  tn  the  eovntf  of 
Ohio,  Into  a  body  corporate  under  ths  naas 
of  "the  city  of  WhcaUng."  thus  ftTlag  the 
town  of  Wheeling,  eefhltehed  December  aS, 
1795,  corporate  status;  nnd 

Whereee  on  this  11th  day  of  March  1961. 
we  father  to  oeletarate  the  126th  analveoary 
of  the  Incorporation  of  the  otty  ct  Wb— Hng. 
W.  Va.,   with   approprlKte  eereoaoalss;   and 

Whereee  the  lasch  annlveraary  enmmlttee 
at  the  city  of  Wheeling  has  planaad  otaaw- 
anoee  of  the  city's  anniversary  during  tbm 
cofnlng  year: 

Now.  therefore,  I.  John  J.  Oast,  m^wr  vt 
the  dty  of  Wheeling,  do  hwebf  protfaloi 
the  year  beclnnlng  wltti  till*,  the  lltb  day 
of  March  1061.  aa  the  USta  anarrwaary 
year  of  the  dty  of  WheeUng;  and  Z  Invtts 
the  people  of  thle  dty  and  surnHiadlag  ^ 
munlttee  to  obeerwi  this  day  and  tlM 
year  as  a  landmark  in  the  hislary  of 
Ing.  keeping  In  mind  the  great  aeeaapUsh- 
ments  of  the  dUsens  of  this  dty  darlac  tha 
yean  of  Its  e»latence  and  the  bright  rrnmlss 
of  the  future  growth  and  attainmenti  of 
thle  community; 

And  I  urge  the  dtlaens  during  this  eoming 
year  to  take  part  la  all  eettvltlea  ptonned 
toy  the  laath  AnnlverMry  OommkUm  of  tkls 
dty. 

In  wttneae  whereof  I  have  heretnato  safe  WKf 
hand  and  caueed  the  eeal  of  the  el^  of 
Wheeling  to  be  aSsed  this  Uth  day  ef 
March.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nine  hundred  and  slzty-iuM. 

JoBw  J.  Oasv. 


"I.  Be  It  enacted  by  tlie  general 
cf  Virginia,  lliat  t2ie  InhaMtaate  of  so  i 
of  the  county  of  OhlD  as  Is  wmntn  ttie 
bounds  prseertbed  by  the  act  of  tbs  _ 
aaeembly.  entltlMl.  'an  act  to  eolarga, 
and  eatabllah  tlM  corporate  booadi  and  Hal- 
ite of  the  town  of  WheeUng  tn  the  eovnty 
of  Ohio.'  paaeed  Jaaaary  6,  ItM.  as  tiM 
boonds  and  limits  thereof,  and  ttair  SDO- 
eeeeore.  ehall  be.  and  they  are  hareby  BMde 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  tha  bsbbs 
and  style  of  the  dty  of  Wheeling.*  •  •  •.* 


IS  lasra 


CRT   or 


RaatABxa  ar   Bbmatoi 

or  West  VntonriA,  at 

SABT    OP    TRa   Caj 

WjoMLxma.  W.  Va.,  Mmch  11.  1661 

Matob  Oast.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  Isdles  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  most  pvtefol  for  the  Imi- 
tation to  partldpate  in  the  oelelamtlon  of 
your  lasth  anniversary  as  aa  Incorporated 
dty.  I  anttelpate  the  fulfillment  of  your 
plans  for  a  more  formal  and  ambttftoai  ob- 
eervanoe,  hopeftilly  with  the  Preeldeikt  In 
attendance  at  a  later  date,  and  I  staaJI  Malst 
in  every  way  to  bring  that  to  fTtiltlaa. 

We  speak  often  theae  days  of  the  New  Fktm- 
tters.  No  dty  In  the  eotmtry  has  bssa  aiore 
eloeely  identtfled  with  the  adventuioui  sad 
explorative  frontier  spirit  of  Aaerlea — both 
peat  and  preeent — than  haa  Wheellag. 

At  every  phase  tai  our  Hatteo^  hlstary,  tibe 
town  of  Eaneeborg.  later  the  town  sod  now 
the  dty  of  Wheeling,  has  been  la  tts  vaa- 


gosrd  of  development.  Whether  as  one  of 
ths  weetemmoet  outposts  of  the  frontier  dur- 
ing tlis  Indten  wan  and  the  Revolutionary 
War.  or  as  the  chief  port  of  entry  and  eslt 
ta  ths  ooaauaiUal  tradle  cf  Bast  and  West, 
or  as  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  the  indus- 
tttal  revolution  of  the  IBth  century.  Wheel- 
ing haa  always  cast  Its  eyes  to  the  future. 
So  be  it  now.  as  we  approach  the  even  more 
saslttBg  frontlere  of  tomorrow,  bringing  with 
yoa  the  confidence  borne  of  your  Tigorous 
~  creative  tradition  from  the  past. 

I  this  tradition  Is  no  longer  quite  as 
that  espreased  during  the  siege  of 
Henry  in  1783,  when  Betty  Zane— vol- 
iinlaeiliig  to  run  under  Indian  fire  to  replen- 
ish ths  dwindling  powder  supplies  of  the 
'  'TIS  better  a  maid  than  a 
shouM  die."  But  this  tradition— in 
and  wcunen  alike — Uves  on  In  the 
of  Wheeling,  and  I  have  every  oonfl- 
that  it  will  carry  your  city  and  its 
to  notable  achievement. 


f  cace  Corps,  Prirale  Style 

BXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 


or  aaw  tokx 
IN  TSX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

JToNday.  March  13.  1961 

Mr.  BARRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very 
lifeartenlng  to  me  to  see  the  spark  that 
has  beoi  struck  In  youth  across  the  land 
IV  tba  proposals  for  furthering  mutual 
with  pe<H>les  of  other 
The  Peace  Corps  Idea  has 
aroused  enthusiasm  on  every  college 
eampus.  But  not  content  with  programs 
led  by  the  Ooremment,  a  resident  of  my 
hometown.  Tonkers,  N.Y.,  with  a  group 
of  lire  young  friends.  Is  setting  off  on  a 
prlTate  good  will  tour  of  South  America. 
Their  object :  to  bring  better  understand- 
Inc  of  America  and  especially  American 
youth  to  eoUege  students  the  length  of 
Omtnd  and  South  America.  Since  in 
Latin  America  it  is  the  students  who  are 
(rften  the  most  easily  misled  by  agi- 
tators, these  young  men  from  the  United 
States  win  be  doing  a  rery  worthwhile 
Job.  Tliey  plan  to  risit  about  80  Latin 
American  colleges,  using  as  tranq;x)rt  an 
Army  surplus  duck. 

Ltt  Pmta  VaUente,  whose  Knglish  name 
Is  Th€  Brave  Duck,  ts  a  7-ton  Army  am- 
phibious landing  craft,  and  it  will  carry 
William  Hayes,  of  Yonkers,  and  Walter 
Kutileb.  of  Tarrytown.  on  an  approxi- 

The  mission,  which  will  take  them  by 
land  and  water  on  a  8-month  Jaunt,  has 
been  dubbed  "C^;>eration  Americanas." 
n  gets  underway  this  siimmer  after  well 
orer  a  year  in  the  planning  stage. 
matdy  a7.000-mile  Journey. 

The  ambassadors  will  get  rolling  July 
1  at  the  campus  of  CobleskUl  College. 
The  whole  plan  had  its  beginnings  there 
while  Robert  Hinds,  of  Gloversrille.  was 
studjing  at  the  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nical Institute  and  where  he  met  Walter. 
The  idea  was  carried  by  Bob  to  Drew 
Uhiversity.  where  he  and  Bill  Hayes  are 
f6Uow  students  now. 

TOKKia   MXCHAKK 

Bob  is  president  of  Operation  Ameri- 
eanas,  which  has  gained  8um>ort  from 
comBBunities.  industry,  college  groups. 


and  individuals.  He  will  serve  as  skip- 
per and  chief  linguist  on  the  yenture,  and 
Bill,  son  of  Mr.  and  lirs.  William  R 
Hayes,  of  75  Rossmore  Avenue,  has  been 
signed  on  as  mechanic. 

The  Yonkers  man,  newest  addition  to 
the  crew,  also  Is  equipped  with  a  reper- 
toire of  folk  songs  and  a  command  of  the 
Spanish  language,  which  he  studied  at 
Roosevelt  High  School.  Bin  and  brother 
Howard  formerly  delivered  the  Herald 
Statesman  in  their  neighborhood  and  a 
third  brother,  John,  is  a  carrier  now. 

Walter,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  Ku- 
trieb.  of  85  North  Washington  Street. 
Tarrytown,  was  In  on  the  early  plans  at 
Coblesklll.  He  has  pos^jMned  further 
studies  at  Cornell  University  to  Join  the 
duck's  crew  as  navigator  and  cook. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  are:  Daniel  Two- 
mey,  of  Worcester,  N.Y.,  another  Coble- 
skill  graduate  and  student  now  at  Al- 
bany State,  who  win  be  the  radioman; 
his  twin  brother,  Tom.  CobleskUl  alum- 
nus now  at  Cornell,  who  win  be  the  quar- 
termaster, and  Edwin  Naylor  of  Mayfleld, 
N.Y..  and  Middlebury  College,  the  duck's 
medic. 

mSFlXZO  BT  MISTTNDBaSTANDXMa 

Unknowingly,  Pedro  Redo,  of  Barran- 
quilla,  Colombia,  while  an  asricultural 
major  at  Coblesklll.  instigated  the  good 
will  project  through  his  own  mlaooaoep- 
tions  about  North  American  people,  ac- 
cording to  President  Bob : 

Pedro  was  antagonistic.  He  didnt  un- 
derstand American  ways  or  our  phUoso|riiy, 
but.  after  many  months  of  working  at  It, 
we  became  fast  friends. 

It  was  at  this  point,  s<Hne  14  months 
ago,  that  Bob  began  thinking  about  pro- 
moting friendship  between  North  Ameri- 
can students  and  their  neighboring  coun- 
terparts, ma  idea  caught  fire  as  he 
found  the  right  men  aroxmd  the  upstate 
campus  and  later  at  Drew  to  carry  out 
his  plan. 

The  first  step  was  acquiring  the  am- 
phibious v^dilde  from  an  Akrtm,  Ohio. 
war  surplus  dealer,  and  then  came  a  gift 
of  $250  worth  of  plastic  paint  to  trans- 
form the  31-foot  duck  into  a  gleaming 
white  dove  of  peace.  Four  weeks  of 
sandblasting  prepared  it  for  eight  coats 
of  paint 

The  young  men  have  written  letters  to 
prospective  backers  and  have  made 
speeches  m?peallng  for  interest  in  their 
tmdertaking  and,  inddentidly.  for  fimds 
and  equipment.  Bob  Hinds'  hometown, 
OloversvUle.  has  contributed  $2,000. 

The  Buoceas  of  our  project  depends  on  peo- 
ple and  organizations  giving  their  time, 
work,  or  donations — 

He  said. 

Already  they  have  received  a  nylon 
folding  cabin  for  the  duck,  which  will  be 
their  home  on  rivers,  in  Jungles,  and 
mountains  as  they  travel  throusli  Mexico 
into  Col<xnbia  and  on  southward. 

Stories  about  the  forthcoming  adven- 
ture have  preceded  than  and  paved  the 
way  for  Operation  Amprir>M.nftf  Bob 
visited  his  former  schoolmate  at  Barran- 
qullla  last  summer  to  lay  the  groundwork 
at  that  end.  Colombian  papers  have  told 
their  plans. 

The  studoits  are  writing  to  Sooth 
American  colleges  in  the  hope  that  some 
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sort  of  a  schedule  for  classroom  visiting 
and  meetings  will  be  arranged.  They 
plan  to  show  films  of  American  life  to 
village  people. 

They  also  will  be  making  a  stady  of 
road  conditions  in  lAtln  America;  will 
represent  the  motorists  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  send  back  monthly  re- 
ports of  their  misskm.  all  at  the  request 
of  the  American  Automobile  Association, 
the  skipper  said. 

Next  step?  Washington.  DC,  where 
they  expect  to  visit  their  Congressmen. 
Pan  American  Union  ofllcials.  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  continuing  rounds 
of  seeking  support  and  sanction. 

"Mutual  UiMlerstanding"  is  their 
motto,  and  La  Pata  VoUente.  which  itself 
is  bound  to  attract  Interest  because  it 
has  a  real  personality,  will  be  a  little 
moving  America. 

But  we're  not  going  to  itand  on  top  of  It 
and  wave  the  flag — 

Bob  hastened  to  add. 

In  the  meantime,  the  crew  applies  it- 
self to  a  public  relatlMU  whirl  hoping  to 
arouse  community  interest  throughout 
the  East  and  to  raise  money  wherever 
they  can. 

Immediate  needs:  Outboard  motors. 
depth  finder,  liferaft.  radio  transmitter. 
cameras,  and  film. 

This  sort  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
young  Americans  is  really  inspiring.  It 
is  the  stuff  of  which  XJ&.  greatness  is 
made.  I  am  sure  we  in  the  Congress  all 
Join  in  wishing  these  six  young  New 
Yorkers  Godspeed  and  good  luck. 


Soil  Couctratioa 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   NOSTH   CaSOLTKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  R«PB«8«NTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  13.  1961 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoHD,  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Basil  L  Whitxnir,  of  the  11th  District 
of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Lower  Catawba 
River  Soil  Conservation  District.  March 
10, 1961.  on  the  very  timely  subject  of  soil 
conservation.  This  is  such  an  excellent 
and  well-dociunented  presentation  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to 
the  public  generally: 

Aooans  MT   Basil  L.  Whttxno.  Membex  or 

CoNoaxss.   llTH  DisnucT  or  Nobth  Cako- 

LiXA.  Amnttai.  LAOim  HiOHT  DiMNxa.  Lowxa 

Catawba    Rivkb    Son.    Oomszbvation    Dis- 

Taicr,  Oaston  Couktt  AaBiciri.TT7mAi.  Cen- 

TD.  Oaixas,  N.C.  MaacB   10,  IMl— 7  PM 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  tonight  to  dis- 

cuae  for  a  few  minute*  with  so  many  of  my 

frlendn  »olI  conservation  and  what  It  means 

to  the  •urvlvaJ  of  our  Nation. 

Land.  lt«  proper  ua«  and  care,  Is  basic  to 
our   survival. 

The  history  of  agriculture  Is  the  story  of 
man's  use  and  misuse  at  land  and  the  nat- 
ural resources  from  land.  In  fact,  we  can 
trace  the  rise  and  fall  at  great  clvlllzaUons 
and  nations  that  existed  la  the  past  through 


a  study  of  the  use  they  made  of  the  land  In 
their  possession 

The  history  of  agriculture  goes  back  ap- 
proximately 7.000  years  ago  to  the  Biblical 
lands  of  the  Middle  East  In  the  fertile  val- 
leys of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Jordan 
Rivers  it  is  said  that  man  had  hU  begin- 
ning. 

From  the  Bible  we  know  that  it  was  a  land 
of  milk  and  honey  and  an  area  of  great  nat- 
ural foresu  and  verdant  valleys  The  great 
cedars  of  Lebanon  were  used  to  build  King 
Solomon's  tempU-.  and  every  variety  of  agri- 
cultural product  was  cultivated  In  what  was 
to  be  known  in  history  as  the  Fertile 
Crescent. 

Mankind,  however  has  never  been  able 
for  some  strange  and  unexplalnable  reas<jn 
to  learn  how  to  use.  protect,  and  enrich  the 
land  with  which  he  has  been  so  richly 
blessed.  Only  during  the  past  50  years  have 
we  come  to  realise  the  need  for  conserving 
land.  Only  In  recent  times  has  come  the 
knowledge  that  unless  land  ctm  be  pre- 
served our  civilization  in  the  end  wUl  perish 

Although  agrli-ulture  began  in  the  Holy 
Land  7.000  years  ago,  the  people  who  lived 
In  that  area  did  not  know  how  to  conserve 
what  Ood  had  given  them  In  time  the 
great  Oedars  of  Lebanon  were  laid  waste 
The  fertile  soil  washed  away  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  land 
that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey  became  a 
desert.  €»nd  the  rose  of  Sharon  failed  to 
bloom. 

In  the  place  of  plenty  there  was  famine 
Instead  of  wealth  there  was  poverty,  and  to- 
day as  we  fly  over  the  birthplace  of  agri- 
culture we  see  orly  a  wasteland  and  a  monu- 
ment to  man's  Inability  to  conserve  the  basic 
gift  so  necessary  to  his  survival 

This  story  ha«  been  repeated  a  hundred 
times  during  the  course  of  history  Egypt 
the  birthplace  of  cotton,  became  in  a  large 
part  a  deeert  The  fertile  toll  of  Italy 
was  washed  away,  and  the  collnp-te  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  inevitable 

Four  thousand  years  ago  China  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  productive  nations 
on  earth.  Today  Its  vast  Interior  Is  a  waste- 
land of  gullies,  arid  mountains,  and  un- 
prodxKtlve  deserrs. 

Everyone  in  the  world,  therefore,  has  a 
very   vital  stake   In  soil  conservation. 

Out  forefathers  followed  the  historic  pat- 
tern and  In  the  beginning  paid  very  little 
attention  to  soil  conservation 

It  has  been  said  that  they  hacked,  chopped 
and  burned  their  way  acrijss  America,  leaving 
in  their  wake  ruined  and  abandoned  QeldA 
and  gullied  hillsides  Certain  lectlons  of 
our  country  to  this  day  t)ear  the  mark  left 
by  our  forefathe.-s.  The  land  Is  still  unfit 
for  cultivation  and  defies  even  modern  at- 
tempts to  bring  It  Into  use  Such  sections 
exist  up  and  down  our  eastern  seaboard  and 
In  many  areas  ol   our  Midwest 

I  think  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  man  to  become  Interested  In  soil  con- 
servation in  the  United  States  was  a  New 
Bnglander  by  the  name  of  Jared  EUot 
Eliot,  a  native  cf  Connecticut,  lived  from 
1685  to  1783  At  an  early  age  he  realized 
that  New  Bnglaad  was  literally  washing 
away  due  to  the  lack  of  conservation  prac- 
tices on  the   pari,   of   his  nelijhbors 

He  devoted  his.  life  U>  the  study  of  con- 
servation and  wrote  a  book  which  became 
the  "conservation  bible"  of  his  day  and  time. 
Unfortunately  Eliot's  teachinnf  of  conser- 
vation and  the  great  work  done  by  his 
successors  in  the  field  had  little  effect  on 
our    forefathers 

Only  within  the  past  50  years  has  the  lack 
of  good  land,  i*  growing  population,  the 
need  for  Increased  timber,  and  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  «reat  floods  bruURht  home 
to  the  American  people  the  realization  that 
conservation  must  be  removed  from  the  realm 
of   discussion   and   placed    Into   practice 


The  United  States  has  over  000  million 
acres  of  land  with  characteristics  favorable 
to  crop  production  About  400  million  acres 
of  this  land  Is  used  every  year.  We  have  a 
(xipulatlon  of  180  million  people  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  Is  expected  that  by  the 
year  :^  000  we  will  have  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 300  million   people 

It  does  not  take  the  vision  of  a  prophet 
(>>r  us  to  realize  that  this  vast  population 
nuist  make  Intensive  use  of  natural  re- 
sources (gathered  from  the  soil  If  our  Nation 
Is  to  survive  We  have  great  surpluses  of 
f'KXl  at  the  present  time,  but  experts  tell  us 
that  the  day  will  surely  arrive  when  it  will 
take  every  acre  of  land  capable  of  being  cul- 
tivated to  supply  the  wants  of  our  people 

Soil  Conservation,  therefore,  is  not  Just  a 
question  for  persons  engaged  In  agriculture 
It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  everyone 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  be 
here  tonight  with  the  leaders  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  joU  cn.'ervatlon  districts  In 
the  United  States  The  work  you  are  doing 
will  Insure  that  a  dynamic  and  growing 
North  Carolina  will  continue  to  have  the 
natural  resources  that  come  from  the  soil 
for   the   uncertain   days  that  lie   ahead 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  soil  cf)nservation  district  In 
the  United  States  was  created  In  North  Caro- 
lina. Organized  in  Anson  and  Union  Coun- 
ties on  August  4.  1937.  It  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  over  2.8«0  soil  conservation  dlstrlcU 
we  have  In  our  land  today  The  original 
130.000  acres  in  the  first  North  Carolina  soil 
conservation  district  has  expanded  to  over 
1.965.3M.000  acres  In  every  one  of  our  ISO 
-States,   Puerto  Rico  and   the  Virgin   Islands 

More  than  4.538,000  farms  In  the  United 
States  are  in  soil  conservation  districts  In 
fact  approximately  01  percent  of  the  land 
In  farms  and  95  percent  of  the  farms  In  our 
Nation  are  now  In  soil  conservation  dts- 
trlcu  administered  and  controlled  by  you 
and  other  outstanding  citizens 

When  we  speak  of  the  need  to  conserve 
the  natural  resr^uices  of  our  Nstlon  we  are 
dealing  with  a  question  vital  to  the  security 
of  our  freedom  and  that  of  the  world  The 
Soviet  Union  has  a  far  greater  land  mass 
than  does  the  United  SUtes  and  Is  capable 
in  the  futvjre  of  placing  into  cultivation 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  acres  than  can 
the  United  States 

Russia  U  engaged  in  a  deadly  race  with  the 
United  States  on  all  fronts.  Including  that 
of  agriculture  One  of  the  great  objectives 
of  the  .Soviet  Union  Is  to  stirpass  our  Na- 
tion In  the  production  of  foodstulTs. 

Russia  U  sUll.  to  a  great  extent,  a  have- 
not  nation  when  It  comes  to  adequate  cloth- 
ing and  food  for  her  people  Thiu,  she  Is 
suivlng  to  overtake  us,  and  when  that  day 
arrives  we  are  In  serious  dlfflculty. 

At  the  present  moment  50  million  people — 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  of 
the  Soviet  Union— are  engaged  In  agricul- 
ture When  we  compare  this  with  the  7»-f 
million  Americans  engaged  In  agriculture, 
we  can  visualize  the  magnitude  of  the  effort 
that  Russia  la  making 

The  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
h.ive  a  tremendous  need  for  food,  proi>er 
shelter,  clothing,  and  the  other  glfU  of  land 
Many  of  them  are  countries  carved  out  of 
the  dead  and  arid  empires  which  I  mentioned 
a  few  moments  ago  as  having  perished  from 
the  lack  of  pro[>er  conservation  practices  In 
the  past 

The  CommunlsU  know  that  If  the  day  ar- 
rives when  the  Soviet  Union  can  supply  food 
and  the  other  products  of  a  rich  agricul- 
tural economy  to  the  Ul-fed.  poorly  hotised, 
and  half-clothed  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
battle  for  world  domination  by  communism 
will  t>e  won 

We  In  North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of 
the  progress  that  our  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  making  to  aid  our  farm  economy 
and   con.serve  our  national   resources.     I  am 
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particularly  proud  ot  the  very  line  work  that 
Is  being  done  by  the  Xiower  Oatawba  Dis- 
trict. 

As  you  know,  your  dtatrict  was  tanned 
In  1940  and  was  the  11th  created  in  our 
sutc.  Today  we  have  48  noil  conaei  ration 
dlstrlcU. 

The  people  In  the  Piedmont  area  oC  Mdrth 
Carolina  have  always  been  Interested  in  aoil 
and  water  conservation.  'You  will  reeaU  that 
the  Civilian  Oonservatioa  (^irpa  had  camps 
St  Oastonla  and  CbaryvUle  between  19S6 
and  1943.  The  work  which  the  young  men 
of  that  organisation  did  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous effect  In  the  Improvement  of  our  land 
and  Umber  resourcea. 

President  Kennedy  has  aidd,  in  promlelng 
his  support  ot  an  expanded  aoU  and  water 
oonaervaaon  program.  "We  In  America  enjoy 
a  situation  that  Is  rare  In  human  history. 
We  have  enough  to  eat."  He  also  reminded 
us  that:  "There  Is  too  little  public  reeognl- 
Uon  ot  how  much  we  ail  depend  upon 
farmers  as  stewards  of  our  soil,  water,  and 
wildlife  resources.  " 

The  Lower  Catawba  District  has  an  out- 
standing record  among  the  soU  conservation 
dUtrlcU  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Natton. 
I  noted  recently  that  ae  of  June  80,  1900,  the 
district  had  nearly  3,300  oooperators  with 
basic  soil  surveys  completixl  on  more  than 
half  a  million  acres  and  with  basic  oonaer- 
vaUon  plans  on  more  than  230^100  of  their 
283,500  acres 

You  are  to  be  commended  on  the  wide 
range  of  conser%-aUon  measwes  you  have 
used  successfully,  such  as  conservation  crop- 
ping systems,  contour  farming,  cover  crop- 
ping, pasture  planning,  tfee  planting,  and 
farm  ponds,  to  mentloh  some  of  your  fine 
practices  which  I  have  ob.serred. 

Tour  magnificent  record  has  been  Indica- 
tive of  the  work  performed  In  North  Oarollna 
by  the  other  43  soil  oonacrratlon  districts. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  more  than  03.000  district  ooop- 
erators. operating  9^  million  acres,  have 
nearly  87.000  basic  conservr.tion  plans  on  6% 
million  of  those  acres  and  that  aotl  surveys 
have  been  completed  on  1414  million  acres. 
This  certainly  u  an  Impressive  record. 

I  have  always  been  Intereeted  In  eoU  con- 
servation, and  during  my  service  In  the  Con- 
gress I  hsve  kept  advised  es  to  the  jw  1  igi  ess 
of  all  leglslaUon  on  the  subject.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  In  the  SUte  of  North  Carolina. 
and  for  that  matter  In  the  Nation,  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  President  Kennedy 
has  realized  the  position  of  leadership  that 
our  state  has  in  agriculture 

Be  has  seen  fit  to  name  three  distin- 
guished North  Carolinians  as  members  o( 
his  administration.  Theee  men.  all  dedi- 
cated to  a  better  farm  economy,  are  Charles 
S.  Murphy,  our  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; Horace  Godfrey,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Commodity  Stabilization  Serrloe;  and 
Harry  B  Caldwell,  who  has  been  named 
Chairman  of  the  Secretary's  Agrlculttval  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

I  feel  sure  that  with  those  able  men  In 
the  President's  administration  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  new  era  In  our  agrlctiltural 
economy.  While  It  Is  too  early  to  predict 
what  sort  of  farm  and  soU  conservation 
legislation  we  can  expect  at  this  snssloii  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  confident  that  the  steady 
progress  that  has  been  made  during  the 
years  will  be  accelerated. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  said 
recently:  "One  of  our  major  objectives  In 
agriculture  U  to  turn  America's  abundance 
Into  a  blessing.  Another  Is  to  Insure  tbe 
production  of  enough  food  and  fibers  to 
supply  high  standards  for  all  Americans  now 
and  In  the  years  ahead."  With  the  great 
team  of  North  Carolinians  working  with  him 
I  am  sure  that  the  Secretary's  objectives 
will  be  realised. 

The  members  of  the  Lower  Catawba  SoU 
Conservation  District  can  also  take  pride  In 


the  oaliber  of  leadership  which  the  dutrlct 
has  <m  the  local  level.  Chairman  Dane 
Bhyns.  who  has  long  been  active  In  agricul- 
ture and  who  has  served  with  distinction  as 
past  president  of  the  State  Association  of 
Boll  Conservation  Districts,  together  with  R. 
B.  Wattarson,  R.  A.  Jackson,  and  Hugh  Helms 
of  Oaston  County,  as  well  as  supervisors  like 
A.  H.  Beam  of  Lincoln  County  and  Neal 
Oralg  of  Mecklenburg  County,  exemplify  the 
hl^  caliber  of  people  who  are  working  to 
preearve  our  soil,  our  wildlife,  and  our  tim- 
ber resources.  I  commend  them  and  every 
member  of  the  Lower  Catawba  River  Dis- 
trict for  the  splendid  efforts  that  are  being 
soeompllshed. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
happy  to  see  so  many  of  the  ladles  out  for 
this  oecsalon.  Tou  know  conservation  Is  not 
only  a  man's  Job.  It  Is  also  a  Job  for  all 
of  us.  I  feel  that  It  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  much  of  the  fine  work  being  done  In 
the  Lower  Catawba  District  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Inspiration  and  Interest  on  the 
part  of  the  ladles  present  here  tonight. 

I  want  to  aasure  you  of  my  continued 
Intsrest  in  the  fine  work  you  are  doing.  I 
hope  you  will  continue  to  keep  me  Informed 
as  to  your  activities.  At  any  time  that  I  can 
be  of  possible  service  or  belp  to  you  In  the 
great  work  you  are  doing  I  hope  you  will 
call  upon  me. 

As  one  final  word.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
land  that  our  Lord  has  given  us.  It  has 
been  mankind  who  has  wasted  his  precious 
resowree.  Our  charge  and  responsibility  Is 
to  give  our  full  efforts  in  avoiding  futtire 
dissipation  of  this  great  and  vital  resource 
which  Is,  a  great  legacy  given  to  us  by  Al- 
mighty Ood. 

May  1901  prove  to  be  a  very  fruitful  year 
in  all  of  your  endeavors. 


Waskuftoa   Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REI1CARK8 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESBNTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  13.  1961 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ou.  I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  11.  1961: 

WSSHnVCTON   Repoct 

(By  Congressman  Bbxtcx  Alcoi,  Fifth 
District,  Texas) 

Mabch  11.  19«1. 
The  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act.  1981,  passed  handUy  without  a  record 
vote.  Seldom  Is  there  opposition  to  theee 
catchall  q>ending  bills  because  of  the 
unique  congressional  system  of  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation.  After  all,  we  must 
pay  for  the  programs  we  authorize.  What 
I  onee  thought  a  blessing,  namely,  Congress' 
double  oonslderatlon  of  each  legislative  mat- 
ter Involving  expenditure.  I  now  see  as  weak- 
ness hiding  behind  procedtire.  Here's  how 
It  goes.  When  a  new  program  Is  thought  of, 
the  east  is  shrugged  away  with  a  "this 
doesnt  cost  anything;  It's  only  the  authori- 
sation: well  consider  the  cost  luider  the 
apfsxqMlatlon  bill  later."  When  the  appro- 
priation bill  comes  up  later,  we're  reminded, 
"Tott  must  spend  this  money  becatise  you've 
already  authorized  it."  The  reetilt  too  fre- 
quently is  reduced  discipline  in  the  spending 
of  money.  While  this  may  reflect  the  Hotise's 
will  on  any  specific  occasion,  yet  the  pro- 
cedures unduly  abet  the  natiual  Inclination 
to  spend  someone  else's  money. 


Within  this  framework,  I  made  a  mistake, 
a  vote  cast  I  wish  could  be  changed,  the  first 
In  7  years.  During  debate,  an  amendment 
was  proposed  adding  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  already  large  sums  of  Federal  aid 
given  to  Impyacted  school  areas  where  Federal 
Government  workers  cause  a  hardship  on  lo- 
cal school  facilities  requiring  financial  aid.  I 
voted  for  this  amendment  thinking  of  the 
relative  merits  of  aiding  Impacted  areas  only 
or  Federal  aid  to  all  school  districts,  without 
knowing  of  an  Important  procedural  omis- 
sion. This  additional  sum  bad  not  been 
studied  by  the  appropriation  subcommittee 
but  was  added  on  the  House  floor,  a  viola- 
tion of  our  own  sensible,  committee  pro- 
cedures, which  at  the  least  assure  some 
knowledgeable  consideration  of  the  how 
much  and  why  of  our  spending.  After 
further  thought.  I  am  even  dubious  of  the 
merits  of  continually  increasing  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  and  shall  study  the  poaslbUities 
of  our  gradually  retrenching  in  this  area  as 
communities  become  adjusted  to  the  in- 
creased Federal  population.  We  must  re- 
member that  tax  rolls  increase  as  Federal 
workers  buy  prt^Jerty  and  settle  permanently 
in  the  variotis  communities.  Even  in  error 
I  am  reminded  of  some  important  lessons. 

(1)  A  vote  should  be  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  salient  facts.  (2)  Correct  pro- 
cedure must  never  be  forgotten  since  this 
Is  the  bulwark  of  good  government  (reem- 
phaslzlng  the  Importance  of  oux  earlier 
squabble  over  the  Rules  Committee). 

The  feed  program  for  1981,  involving  corn, 
grain  sorgfatuns,  soybeans  or  other  feed 
grain  and  oil  seed  crops.  Is  almost  vmbellev- 
able.  The  administration's  further  effort  to 
strangle  the  farmers  with  Federal  concern 
and  attention  is  Impossible  to  define  or  de- 
scribe, except  for  repeating  the  wc»ds  of  the 
bill.  Few  agree  on  what  it  means.  I  will 
send  a  copy  to  anyone  interested  in  attempt- 
ing to  understand  It.  Moat  agree  It  means 
more  Federal  control  and  less  freedom  for 
the  fanner.  All  agree  that  we're  almost 
burled  In  sun^uses.  All  agree  It  will  ooet 
the  taxpayer  much  more.  One  grave  danger 
recognized  by  many  Is  the  potential  destruc- 
tlon  of  the  free  market  by  permitting  the 
Oovamment  to  sell  Its  headings  below  the 
market  level.  Tet  this  Is  only  one  ot  many 
of  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic  control  of  the 
farming  Industry.  As  one  Member  sum- 
marized the  bill,  "I  can  fcwesee  the  year 
ahead  as  a  time  when  a  farmer's  skill  at 
farming  will  not  depend  so  much  on  bis 
knowledge  ot  soil  and  crops  as  it  will  on 
his  skill  at  Interpretii^g  regulations." 

The  Peace  Corps  finally  got  a  come- 
uppance vrhen  a  Oongresswoman  fl&tly  called 
It  a  terrifying  prospect.  She  felt  that  the 
thought  of  sending  too-little  trained  young 
people  overseas  In  the  name  ta  building 
good-will  belied  and  contradicted  the 
smooth-sounding  designation  of  Peace  Corps. 
Perhaps  otu-  younger  citizens  can  give  us 
some  light  on  the  subject. 

The  Ways  and  Means  C<»nmittee  has  some 
btisy  times  ahead.  (1)  A  bill  to  exempt 
from  Income  tax  fcn-elgn  banks'  holdings  of 
U.S.  obligations  will  give  foreigners  a 
tax   break   not  extended   our  own   cltlzeiu. 

(2)  Five  changes  In  social  security  wUl  cost 
at  least  81  billion  more  per  year  and  will 
coot  all  employees  another  ^  percent  and 
employers  V4  percent,  and  self-employed  % 
percent.  I  predict  that  when  taxpayers  start 
to  really  examine  social  security  and  its  cost, 
there  will  be  public  Indignation  beyond  any- 
thing heard  to  date.  Thus  far  the  ix>lltical 
handout  aspect  of  something-for-nothing 
has  overshadowed  the  ooet  and  actuarial  un- 
sotindness  which  must  someday  be  recog- 
nized by  all.  The  field  of  taxation  Is  con- 
founding at  best.  Recent  Kennedy  admin- 
istration admissions  of  the  benefit  of  tax 
reduction  to  stimulate  business  and  expand 
purchasing    power    contradicts     everythl^ 
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othflrwlM   chAznploiMd   by    the   admlntstra-  tool  bank  proposal  U  dealgnMl  to  meet  thta  In    the    sp&r«    time    of    the    tndlvlduala    In- 

tkHi.     81miilt«aecnMl7.   tamnj    tax    Increaaea  requirement  In  a  number  of  waja-  volved.    14    shlpmenta    ot    tooU    have    been 

are      belBK      reoomm— ded— -unemploymen t  1.  liodemlzatlon,  through  rvplacement.  of  made,   to  almost  u  many  countries      Eight 

oompenflatkn.  aodal  Meorltjr,  highway  userm.  America'!  machine  park  would  stimulate  an  more  are  about  to  be  dUpatchad.     Without 

and  othen.    As  to  tlM  lagle  of  cutting  taxes  Important  sector  of  our  industry  and   thus  sollclUtlon  Technlco.   for   lack   ot  organlsa- 

to  ittmulate  bnatne«.  with  which  I   agree,  help    to    create    more    employment    oppor-  tlonal  facilities,  has  some  35  requests  on  Its 

then   why  wait?     Fiirth«.   why  slmultane-  tunltlee.  books    which    it    has    not    yet    been    able   to 

onsly  reoommsnd  Inonaaad  spending  hand-  Such  a  program  would  affect  not  only  the  process. 

OT«r-flst  that  requires  hlglMr  taxes?    On  the  machine  tool  ladustry.  but  steel  and  related  Individual  cltlaen  and  pciTate  corporations 

contrary,  the  lo^c  mfgmtm  that  less  Fed-  industries  supplying  machine  toolmakers  are    currently    working    with    and    through 

eral  spsnrtlng  and  nkors  oioney  left   In   the  3.  Modernization     of    America's     machine  CARS   to   provide  self-help   throughout  the 

hands  ot   our   people   will   continue    to  ac-  park    would    put    ns     manufacturers    In    a  world 

oelsrat*  prosperity.    Thm  hitch,  of  course.  Is  better  compeUtlve  position,  especially  vts-a-  CARJK  Itself  Is  engaged  In  operations  In  ds- 

that  ths  Pederal  {MtjgrailM  would  be  trUnmed  vis   such    up-to-date    competitors    as    Japan  veloplng  countries  to  which  It  sends  toolkits 

and    eliminated    and    Um    power    reside    In  and  Germany,  In  International  markeU      It  of  all  sorU. 

Washington.  Unless  ths  piublle  demands  it.  would,  thereftre.  be  <i  coriu-ibuUng  factor  The  Journal  of  Commerce  reports  from 
the  federal  OoremoMat  will  never  turn  In  the  expansion  ot  US  export  markets.  Japan  a  heavy  flow  of  Inquiries  from  the  de- 
back  money  to  the  taspaysrs.  despite  the  especially  in  areas  where  price  ronslderaUons  veloplng  African  nations  for  r«»ytit»^  tools. 
rseent  administration  statemenca.  because  have  proved  a  deterrent  to  Die  acceptance  a  spot  check  of  embassies,  representing 
with  money  goes  power.  Power,  the  liberals  of  US.  products  developing  naUona  In  Washington,  reveals  a 
bellave.  must  stay  In  Washington  and  Fed-  3  The  Importance  of  early  Introduction  keen  Intn-eot  In  the  tool  bank. 
eral  handa.  of  US   machine  tools  to  sectire  future  mar-  ORT     (Organization     for     Rehabilitation 

^«*"    cannot    lie    overestimates!       A    worker  Through  Training)    has  equipped  and  U  op- 

^^— ^^«^— —  accustomed    to    working   on    machines    with  eraUng  ««3   training   unlU  In    IB   eountHes. 

the  metric  system,   for  Instance.   Is   dimcult  All  are  vucatlonsU  training  schools. 

Tool  Bank  Plu  Anue*  Uteres!  'l^^^t  "L^",  ^,?:^f"!  •^^'*    ,  '"-'""••"^y  oxPosrr  ro™mAi.  roa  th.  tool  aair« 

with  US.  tools  Is  likely  to  stimulate  demand 

for  better  and  newer  ones  later  Industry   studies    Indicate    that   there   ara 

EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS  1T»«  »«>*   bank    propowil.    therefore,    holds  <^^rTi:nUj  some  3  million  machine  tooU  dls- 
__  out   two  promises  of  direct  and   ImmedUte  ^^'buted  over  the  United  SUtes.    Out  of  this 
**  benefit  to  the  United  Statee— stimulation  of  ^^-  ''*™*  ^  P'fcent  are  10  years  and  oldsr. 
HON     FRANK    KOWALSKI  '^^  domesUc  economy,  and  expansion  of  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^  percent  are  20  years  and  older, 
nun.    riUina    ^UWAI^IU  p^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  attend^t  beneflu  T^«™  »'•  '^'^••«  ^^'^  100«»  niachlne  tools 
or  oomncncOT  b.  There    Is    a    demonstrated    need    for    a  '"  storage  or  surplus 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BKPItBSKNTATIVES  mulUtude  of  different  tools  In  the  develop-  ^  7^  .  "^     Government    holds    millions   of 
^x-  ««-«»«« lAiivra  ^^  nations.     They  may  be  used  for  dollars"  worth  of  standby  tooU.  and  annually 
Monday.  March  13.  19S1  l    Bqulp    Tocatlonal    schools    whuh    train  ^^P^»*»    °t     large     quanUUes    of    "excess- 
Mr   irnWAT«?TrT     mtr  Or^v^^   „r,Ho,.  naUonals    in    the    much    needed    skills    the  «^q"»P»"«'"t      »See  General  Service  Admlnls- 
MT.  KOWAL5KI.    Mr.  I^^eaker,  under  country  requires  traUun  •   excess   declarations) 
permisalon  to  extend  mj  remarks.  I  offer  2.  To    further,    or    help    establish     small  Considering  tooU  in  a  broader  sense,  there 
the  text  of  a  Statemmt  I  made  recently  businesses  (the  bulwark  of  democracy »  such  *''•  ""■"'*^  quanUUes  of  obsolete  farm  Imple- 
OUtllning   a   proposal  for   the   esUbliah-  as  a  one-man  repair  and  machine  ahop    for  '"*""•    bospltal   equipment    (Including   VB. 
mentOf  atOOlbanfc  instance,   which   otherwise  could  not  afford  '^^^   hospitals  In   mothballs),   and   similar 
Aa  a  result  of  press  reports  about  this  '"  P^rcha^  machine  tool.  '^"Jl    '^■'^«*     throughout     the     United 
proposaj.  inquiries  have  come  In  from  aU  .tfndlfr'Ji' m?v  '^''^tt^lulWL  V,f  ^^'''  ""  ^^^  °'  obeole«*nce  naturally 
parts  of  the  country     In  view  of  this  "Sire"  LSl'ald  sute  ci  devei^m  nt  of  ^'^?-  '^'^  ''^''"•'^  ^  ''^'*"-^-  ^^-  ^^- 
great  expression  of   interest,  which  has  -  develoolnB  nation  Thtnth.^r,!^^^^  torlcal  trend  shows  a  constant  proporUonal 
also  been  reflected  in  business,  industry.  preLnU J^  avllTable     -^e  so-cLlThaS^^^  '^^^^  ^"  obcole«:ence  Of  ths  uTSS^in. 
and  labor  publications.  I  believe  it  ap-  down  machinery,  therefore,  can  assume   an  ^1_,                 .                   ^    ^ 
proprlate    to    present    the    text    of    this  important  function  m  milng  the  miermedl-  .    ""o'^^^fice  in   age   and   design   go  hand 
statement,  as  follows:  ^^y  needs  of  a  developing  nation.  ^  ^*°'*-  ■*°*=*!  conunuous  development  and 

-^    ^.u..  BO  Auuvwo.                                                      .     »       ..       ,  Improvement  Increase  machlns  producUvltT. 

TH.   Dxvxix>PMxirrAi.   Mac«NX.T    and   Tool  ,^?^°  ''T  >^  '*"'•  to  . Urn u late  moderni-  f^,  ^j,.  „^,  „,  national  .«:iSlty  sSd  In- 

Bank  f^"  .    °i  ^^"'n^f  ?^'tl'"' J"^^-  *'''''  ^'  ternaUonal   compeUUon.   th.   Unltid^tis 

(A    proposal    by   Hon.   Faa«  Kow.u«.    of  rns^^rrJuUlSrih^e^r'S^J:^   T.'-  S'^^n^f ^end  ~'^"'^"*  "^'  "^"^'"^  °'*- 

Connecticut.)  velopment  assistance  programs.     While  pre-  t?^      !      !  5,         . 

THswopoaai.:  A«nT«*..a«aLa«nu>acH  venting  an   Inundation  7l   the   V3.  market  ,  J^l.'". '^f*^  ^^        '   ^'^^^  "^  °*^" 

A.  TO  stimulate,  by  appropriate  incenttves.  with  ««ondhand  equipment,  the  too.  bank  c"^"'t^u  ^'iST  It'S^o^'^VSL:^ 

S,^-     ''r°"!LJ^^*^.^     employment.  S^^^^J '"^TTv^r  .^^^"f'^"^  P™'  -n   c^tx^U.  ^J^t^  S^  STslSSl 

through    8f  M«d-up   modmlxatlon   of   the  ^"^  capac  ty  of  developing  naUons.  ^,,    J  a    too:    bank    for    the  ^rSSSg 

machine  park  currently  nasd  by  U.a.  Oot-  Since  amortization  and  tax  writeoff*  have  naUons                                                 ««v»ioj»u« 

emment.  Industry,  and  •frteulture.  '^ly  PaW  for  most  of  the  machine  tools  dls-  Obsolescence    need    nnt    h«   .nu.t^    -i.h 

B^  TO  help  equip  th.  drreloplng  nation,  l^^jf^  "i^r^?^-  "^'  ^«^'^-P°^-'  -  use^^I^     On  tSf  c^^iJ;  HTl^  ^ 

with   machinery   and   toote.  nilted   to  their  «^^°^«  "P^  of  this  program  can.  In  ef-  pucated   machine,   are    morl  llklly^^ 

particular  needs,  envtromnent.  and  stage  of  f?^'-  }^  '"^^'^  °^^  ^^^^  15"le  or  no  cost  to  widespread    appUcaUon    in    ths    devsLDlng 

development,   and  thus  to  aocelermte   their  '*^,  ^"P?^*'   "^^    P""'^"^   enterprise      The  counu-le.   than  some  of  ths   mors  oonmUx 

productive  capacity  and  scononlc  growth.  ^,.**f*-  .J^^l^^T'    ^  »    proposal    which  machinery.     Here  are  some  examplsT^po- 

(A   and   B   add   up   to  the  developmental  "^^    ""*«<»ent    Kennedys    criterion    "Ask  t«ntlal    availability    of    macWnfT  tools     (10 

machinery  and  tool  bank,  hereinafter  called  ^hat  you  can  do  for  your  country  -    Here  la  years  and  over; 

the  tool  bank.)  one  answer.  Percent 

The    tool    bank    would    derive    Its    assets  dxmand   fotential    ros    u.s.    tool   bakk         Lathes 94 

from  deposits  consisting  of  machinery,  tools  axxvicxa                                        Milling  machines si 

and  equipment  transferred  to  It  by  Industry*.  At  this  time  there  exlsU  no  IntemaUonal      °'"^"'"«   machines WV.V.V.'.         50 

a^culture,  or   the  goyammant.  because   of  Inventory  of   tools.     However    that   there   U      ^'^^'^^K  machines 60 

or^xSr^piStr°"  ***  *^  ^'°'  ^*'^'  *  ^TT^'  ^•°^*'-   ^^^^^-'  'or   tooU   U  A  large  percentage  of  these  tools  ta  In  sx- 

Tt,«  rf.«iV«,i«-  „-♦. ,^  w           .  documented   by   a  aeries    of   uncoordl-  cess  of  20  years,  and  of  the  type  which  would 

tn^JZ^yFJ^  natU»s  would  be  enabled  nated.  individual  transacUons  lend    M^it    more    readUy   t^VdaptaUon    fcS 

Tl^7^n^^^i^!S^^^"'^^'"'^  ^TheOovemment  Of  India  availed  lt«.lf  Of  v«  by  the  work.,,  of  is  de^?S«^>t^ 

clearly   defined   obJecUras  and   reguUUons,  GSA  declaration  of  excess  tooU  to  ths  tune  t^««« 

without  any  charge  to  thsm  for  the  tools.  of  •!«.»  mllUon.  SUnllsr  percentages  pertain  to  metal  farm- 

U3.  voluntary  scendsa,  engaged  In  over-  Yugoslavia  was  the  recipient  of  such  tools  ^"K  rnachlnes,  and  other  tools. 

sea  development  work,  would  aqually  be  able  valued  at  $3  million.  _  „.__  .  _^,  ,^^,  ^  _^^,  _ 

to  draw  on  the  tool  bank  to  carry  on  and/or  Mexico  received   $500,000  worth  of  exc««  Th«    ^ntw^!.             n^   .         T^ 

expand  their  programsw  Oovemment  tools.  ^*    author    has    no    Illusion    about    the 

Tw^hni/sn     .    r^..*.        1      .  number  Of  complex  problems  Which  Will  have 

THX  lATnifALS  hZ^^.,            ^J         Voluntary    organlxa-  to  be  re«)lved  to  InlUate  the  nroooaed  mo- 

A.  The   current   recsaslo.   In    the    United  S?scSd      ^^^L'Zl'"^.^'   ^"  '^'^"^  ^'^     They  Include:            ^  '""'''^  *"° 

States.  ..  the  admln«r.tl«  ha.  Indicated,  ^n^'of ^.l^'^.Wn  ""t^r"   i^'f^  .  !,  ""^  r^'Jf'  ^""""'"  ''''  ^"^    "^"^"^ 

r.^r^    hnm.«ata  »n.dUI   action.     T^.  SSout     much    or,^.ron"?nd    TJ^j  Z.'^L^T^'i.  "/^^^rXl^^. 
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possibly  In  combination  with  each  othw, 
come  to  mind.  Acceleratwl  deprM^atlon, 
and /or  tax  allowances  and  crwllt.  for  th. 
purchase  of  new  machine  tools.  VselUtatlng 
iif  new  purchases  through  a  syston  of  low 
Interest  credits.  Plnanclsl  aid  to  machln. 
tcx)l  manufactiu'ers,  where  necessary,  to  pv- 
mit  them  to  sell  their  products  on  M«y 
credit   terms. 

3.  Arrangements  for  warshouslng,  and 
where  necessary.  rebtUldlog  at  thM.  ma- 
chines. Possibly,  an  arrangamant  oould  b. 
worked  out  where  the  original  ownOT  storM 
the  replaced  machinery  himself,  but  pro* 
Tides  the  necessary  Information  to  a  central 
clsarlnghouse  ( the  tool  bank )  describing  th. 
machine's  pertinent  data.  This  syst«n  woold 
avoid  the  necessity  for  large  atorsg.  depots, 
but  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  national  sur- 
plus Inventory. 

8  Crating,  shipping,  insurance  ooat.  will 
have  to  bs  worked  out  In  such  a  mannOT'  that 
the  recipient  nation  which  Is  to  pay  for  tt 
wiU  still  find  It  advantageotu  to  draw  on  ths 
surplus  machine  stocks. 

4.  Ths  bank  Itself  can  be  e.tab(l.h.d  as 
part  of  a  Government  agency,  or  pOMlbly  b. 
iidmlnlstcred  by  a  private  organisation  (1..., 
the  machine  tool  Industry's  trad.  aaKNCla- 
tton)   with  Government  assistance- 


Solutions  to  these  questions  might  well 
fall  within  the  realm  of  a  special  task  force 
compoMd  of  representatives  of  private  en- 
terprlM.  trade  unions,  Government,  and 
Congress. 

OVCXCOMIMC   PriTALLS 

Tlwre  are.  as  In  any  daring  program,  in- 
hwent  dangers  attached  to  sending  used 
machinery  abroad.  Proper  controls  and 
Mncotlon  at  the  program  can,  however,  over- 
ooin.  such  dangers. 

1.  Proper  matching  of  requests  and  avail - 
abl.  stocks  is  ImperaUve.  Here  the  serrlce 
of  th.  tool  bank  Is  of  tremendous  valuo, 
.Ino.  a  large,  varied  Inventory  will  permit  a:a 
M«Ur  matching  of  demand  and  supply,  re- 
duo.  notorious   Umelags  between  the   two. 

a.  Malfunction  of  machinery  Is  a  distinct 
poMlbillty.  To  avoid  the  repercussions  thc.t 
this  might  bring  about,  technical  advisers 
mippUMl  by  th.  trade  unions,  the  Touth 
Corps,  mu.,  would  b.  stationed  in  recipient 
ooimtrlM.  Their  fxinctlon  would  be  to  super - 
▼Iss  Installation  of  machinery,  help  with 
repairs,  where  necessary,  and  assist  in  traln- 
mg  natiooals  where  this  Is  reqtilred. 

TlM  possible  pitfalls  of  this  program  are 
negUglbl.  compared  to  the  possible  benefits, 
— PTl.lly  when  adequate  safeguards  are 
to  avoid  such  pitfalls. 


IN  SCMICAXT 

The  tremendous  Inventory  of  surplus 
machinery  in  the  United  States — overage, 
obsolete,  excess — can  either  be  an  Important 
national  asset  or  a  tremendous  liability. 

It  will  remain  a  liability  if  It  is  continued 
to  be  used  In  our  productlre  effort,  where 
we  need  the  most  modem  equipment  to  im- 
prove our  competitive  international  stand- 
ing. It  might  also  be  a  liablUty  If  It  were 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  flood 
oiu-  domestic  market  with  secondhand  ma- 
chinery. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  surplus  ma- 
chinery can  become  a  national  asset  If  we 
stimulate  Its  replacement  and  make  it  avail- 
able to  those  coxmtrles  which  are  In  dire 
need  of  It,  and  can  put  It  to  good  use.  In 
this  manner,  we  can  help  stimulate  our 
economy  and  turn  a  potential  liabUlty  into 
an  asset  by  making  It  work  as  part  of  our 
national  development  assistance  to  the 
developing  nations. 

As  outlined,  this  program  can  be  expected 
to  command  the  support  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  and  trade 
imlons.  Some,  who  have  been  sotmded  out 
so  far.  have  exp>re8sed  a  most  favM-able 
reaction. 


SENAII 

Ti  I  SDAY,  March  14,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

O  Ttiou  eternal  spirit,  in  whose  will 
alone  is  our  peace,  and  whose  holy  pur- 
poses are  beyond  defeat,  we  oome  sedcing 
Thy  righteous  will,  and  crave  Thine  en- 
abling strength  to  do  it,  as  we  go  on 
day  by  day.  step  by  step 

Thou  knowest  that  ooristantly  we  pi^jr. 
Thy  kingdom  come."  but  we  confess 
that  often  the  flaming  hope  of  that  klng- 
dom  of  love  has  grown  dim.  as  hatred 
and  selfishness  and  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  have  desecrated  the  earth,  which 
could  be  80  fair.  But.  in  spite  of  tonpo- 
rary  rebuffs,  give  us  tk>  see  that  wher- 
ever hatred  gives  way  to  love,  wherever 
prejudice  is  changed  to  understanding, 
wherever  the  pangs  of  hunger  are 
stopped  by  bread,  wherever  pain  Is 
soothed,  and  Ignorance  banished,  there 
Thy  banners  go  and  Thy  truth  Is  march- 
ing on. 

So,  with  all  our  inadequacies,  we  pause, 
this  quiet  moment,  asking  that  even  amid 
the  din  of  conflict  we  may  keep  step  with 
the  distant  drumbeat  of  Thy  sure  victory. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  upcm 
whose  radiant  form  the  eyes  of  millions 
of  His  followers  are  fixed,  these  holy 
days,  as  He  goes  on  to  change  a  cross  of 
defeat  into  a  crown  of  triumph.    Amen. 


MBS8AOES   PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
in  writing  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ECONOIlOC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LATIN 
AMBRICA— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  105) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  tlie 
economic  development  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  ICANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  tills  messa^^e 
is  being  read  in  the  House  of  Representn- 
tlves  today.  Because  of  that  fact,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mes- 
sage be  not  read  in  this  body,  and  that 
It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poi:- 
eign  Relations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(POr  President's  message  see  Hou.se 
proceedings  for  today.) 


COMMITTEE  BffiETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  simdiy 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAXsniLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  13.  1981,  was  diq>ensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
soxt  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated : 

PXOPOSXD    SUPPLXMENTAL   APFBOPaiATIONS   roa 

Various   Agencies   or   Exscrmrx   Bxamch 

AMD       DiSTKICT       OF       COLUICBIA        (S.       DOC 

No.  18) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  proposed  sup- 
plonental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961  in  the  amount  of  $2,805,000  toe  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  and  $2,- 
098,000  for  the  District  of  Ckdumbla  (with 
an  accompanying  psper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
prln^Led. 

RxposT  or  National  AxxoMAtmcs  and  Space 

AolUNimtATTGN    ON    CONTaACTUAL    ACTIONB 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Admin - 
IstratOT  for  Congresstonal  Relations,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Administration  on  con- 
tractual actions  taken  during  the  calendar 
year  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Reposts  on  Ovebobugations  or 
Appiopxiationb 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  ptuvtaant  to  law,  24  re- 
ports covering  overobligatlons  ot  appro- 
priations within  that  Department  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  reporUag.  pursuant  to 
law,  the  OTerobUgatkHx  of  aa  apprt^prlatlon 
wltliln  that  Department  (with  an  accom- 
panylng  paper);  to  tbe  Onmmlttee  on  Ap- 
proprlatlojaa. 


TaAWsroi  BT  MavT  Dar  A«rmirr 
ov  LAjnoMa  CaavT 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  proposed 
transfer  of  a  landing  craft,  personnel,  to  the 
Caribbean  Archeologleal  and  Kzplorlng  So- 
ciety of  Houston.  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

RrPOBT    OM    RC&KAaCH    AMD    DXTZLOPMXMT 
PBOCUaKMKMT    ACTIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Anlstant  Chief  of  Naval 
Materiel  (Procurement),  tranemlttlng.  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  semiannual  report  on  research 
and  development  pkrocurement  actions  of 
$50,000  and  over,  covering  the  period  July  1 
through  December  31,  1940  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

PuBUCATioN  or  NoncB  or  Pbotosid  Disi>oei- 
TioM  or  CxBTAiN  VassrsBLB  Tannins 

A  letter  from  the  AdminlaCrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  notice  to  be 
published  Ln  the  Federal  Reflster  of  pro- 
posed disposition  of  approximately  3.500  long 
tons  of  vegetable  tannins  (quebracho,  chest- 
nut, and  wattle  extracts)  now  held  In  the 
tlonal  stockpile  (will  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


PuBUCATioN  or  Nones  ow  PaorosBD  Dispost- 
TIOH  or  CXBTAIIf  Cblbbittb 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  notice  to  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  of  the  pro- 
posed dlspoeltlon  of  apnoximately  28.816 
short  tons  of  celestlte  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 


Rzpoar  on  Rxvibw  or  CnrrAiw  Contbacts  bt 
Fkdbuu,   Mabttimx   Boabo,  Dbfabtmxnt  or 

COMICXBCX 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  con- 
tracts by  Federal  Maritime  Board,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  construction -differen- 
tial subsidy  and  related  ship  oonstructlon. 
dated  March  1901  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Oommitte*  on  Government 
Operations. 

RiiPOBT  or  PXDEBAI.  TBAOB  COMMISSION 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Vedcral  Trade 
Commission.  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commis- 
sion, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1900 

(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Aireign  Commerce. 

RxroBT  ON  Tobt  Claims  Paid  bt  Dkpabtmbmt 

or    HXALTH.     KDUCATIOM,     AJHB     WXLrABB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  Health.  Idu- 
catlon,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  tort  olalma  paid  by  that 
Department,  for  the  period  January  1,  1960, 
to  December  31,  IddO  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RXASONABLX   NOTICX    Or   CXBTAIN    AmjCATIOMS 
TO    n.3.   COUBTS  or  ArPBALB 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administra- 
tive Oflkce  of  the  United  State*  Courts.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  proTlde  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  TJJB.  ooxtrtm  at 
appeals  for  interlocutory  reUif  against  the 
orders    of    certain    admlnlstratlTe    agencies 


(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Protbction    or   Cbbtain    Omcxxs    and    Em- 

PLOTKXS     or     TRX     UNrTXD     STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton. DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  1114  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  amended,  in 
reference  to  the  protection  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  by  including 
probation  officers  of  US.  district  courts  jwlth 
an  accompanying  p.ipcr  i ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Minimum    Standards   or   Qitalitications 

POB     PkOBATION     OmCKBS 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  promulgate 
mlnlmtmi  standards  of  qualifications  for 
probation  officers  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tkmporabt    Admission    Into    ths    UNrrxD 
States   or   Cxbtain    Alikns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tem- 
porary admission  Into  the  United  States  of 
certain  aliens  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Rbpobt   or   Daughtkbs    or   thb    Amebican 
Rkvolution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington.  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Dauijhters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  covering  the 
period  AprU  1.  1^69.  to  April  1.  1»«0  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on    Rules   and   Administration. 

DisFoamoN   or   Exiturivs    PAPms 

A  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Administrator.  Congressional  and  Public  Af- 
fairs. General  Servlcee  Administration. 
Washington.  D  C.  transmitting,  p\irsuant  to 
law.  a  rep<»^  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on 
the  files  of  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  are  not  needed  in 
the  conduct  of  business  and  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  Interest,  and  re- 
questing action  looking  to  their  dlspoeltlon 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Pa- 
pers  In   the  Executive   Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlsoh  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By    the    VICE    PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"HousB  Joint  Mbmobial   10 

"Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  John  F. 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States. 
and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  In 
niiiii.li—  sasemhied 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature 
at  the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  the  sheep  industry  ot  the 
United  Statas  has  for  the  past  several  years 
sought  adequate  protection  from  excessive 


Imports    from    low    wage   foreign    countries; 
and 

"Whereas  definite  relief  for  the  sheep  In- 
dustry was  unanimously  reoocnmended  by 
the  NsUonal  Wool  Growers  Association  in 
accordance  with  the  escape  clause  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  which 
recommendation  was  preceded  by  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  the 
request  of  the  Industry,  the  Congress  and 
the  administrative  officials:   and 

"Whereas  the  sheep  Industry  situation  Is 
simply  an  example  of  the  serious  difficulty 
which  any  domestic  Industry  might  expe- 
rience under  the  present  Trade  Agreements 
Act  or  extension  thereof;  and 

"Whereas  the  policies  and  practices  In 
Uie  field  of  International  trade,  which  have 
resulted  In  such  harm  to  the  domestic  sheep 
Industry  and  to  the  domestic  economy,  pre- 
sent a  threat  to  all  domestic  Industry  In- 
volved in  international  trade;  and 

Whereas  imports  of  wool  cloth  and  wool 
clothing  are  of  such  quantities  they  are 
depressing  uur  markeu  and  causing  serious 
unemployment  In  cloth  and  clothing  man- 
ufactiu'lng  areas;  and 

"Whereas  imports  of  wool  cloth  and  wool 
clothing  and  lamb  and  mutton,  both  froaen 
and  live,  from  foreign  countries  with  low 
living  standards  have  demoralised  our  do- 
mestic markets  to  the  extent  that  we  can- 
not compete  with  these  countries:  and 

"Whereas  If  these  excessive  lmp>orts  con- 
tinue, our  domestic  sheep  Industry  faces 
complete  destruction,  and 

"Whereas  these  excessive  Imports  forced 
upon  the  sheep  and  wool  growers  of  Idaho 
during  this  past  calendar  year  have  meant 
a  net  '.nsa  from  $3  to  »5  per  head  In  a  State 
which  has  over  1  million  sheep,  and 

"Whereas  economic  conditions  In  the 
sheep  Industry  appear  worse  for  this  cal- 
endar ye.tr  than  Uiey  were  the  last  calendar 
year,    and 

"Whereas  the  sheep  Industry  Is  experienc- 
ing the  lowest  prices  for  lamb,  mutton  and 
worjl  since  prior  to  World  War  H;    and 

"Whereas  the  New  Zealand  Development 
Company  from  New  Zealand  alone  plans  to 
ship  Into  the  United  States  at  least  10 
mi!li.>n  pounds  of  dressed  lamb  in  the  year 
1961  snd  plans  to  Increase  this  figure  to  2S 
million  pounds  In  the  year  19«2;  and 

"Whereas  New  Zealand  alone  Is  currently 
shipping  into  the  United  Statoa  around 
46  million  pounds  of  dressed  mutton  and 
when  added  to  the  planned  Increase  in  Im- 
ports for  the  year  1962,  a  total  of  70  million 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  Is  computed 
for  New  Zealand  alone,  which  Is  about  10 
percent  of  the  enUre  United  States  domestic 
production:   and 

"Whereas,  added  to  the  New  Zealand  Im- 
ports, the  Imports  from  Atutraiia.  Iceland 
and  other  foreign  countries,  all  with  low 
costs  of  production,  will  dump  Into  the 
United  States  poundage  of  lamb  and  mut- 
ton measured  In  near  astronomical  figures 
which  wiu  completely  destroy  our  domestic 
slieep  industry,  and 

"Whereas  Japan  is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
wool  from  Australia  and  Is  manufacturing 
this  wool  Into  cloth  and  then  shipping  It 
into  the  United  SUtes  after  developing  Its 
textiles  manufacturing  industry  through  the 
aid  of  United  States  money,  has  led  to  the 
closing  of  our  domestic  wool  clothing  manu- 
facturing mills  to  such  an  extent  that  much 
unemployment  has  been  caused;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  excessive  Imports  of 
manufactured  cloth  and  clothing  causing 
serious  unemployment  conditions,  some  tex- 
tile workers  have  refused  to  sew  clothes 
made  from  Imported  foreign  cloth:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Reaoived  by  Vu  3tth  session  of  ths  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
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(the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Oopemor 
concurring) .  That  we  respectfully  urge  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  dras- 
tic and  immediate  action  b«  taken  for  the 
relief  from  the  vast  and  ever  increasing 
quantltlee  of  meat  and  meat  products,  hides. 
wool,  woolens  and  any  such  other  related 
products  as  have  flooded  our  domestlo  mar- 
kets to  the  point  of  ruin  to  our  own  shesp 
raising,  processing  and  wool  manufacturing 
Industries;  snd  be  It  further 

•'Resolx>ed  by  the  36th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
{the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  Oovemtw 
concurring).  That  we  believe  It  U  fitting 
and  proper  for  clti7.ens  of  this  State  and  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise  the  right  of 
petition,  if  and  when  injury  to  their  persons 
or  property  Is  actual  or  Imminent.  We, 
therefore,  respectfully  petition  the  high  of- 
fice of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
drastic  and  Immediate  relief  from  the  vast 
and  ever  Increasing  quantities  of  meat  and 
meat  products,  hides,  wool,  woolsns  and  any 
such  other  related  products  as  have  flooded 
our  domestic  markets  to  the  point  of  ruin  to 
our  own  sheep  raising  Industry.  As  a  means 
to  this  end.  we  pray  you,  Mr.  President,  to  act 
at  once  under  the  terms  nf  the  escape  or  peril 
point  clause  to  the  Trade  Agreemants  Act. 
We  further  recommend  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
mento  Act  of  1934  be  permitted  to  expire; 
and  be  it  further 

"JlesoZped.  That  quotas  on  Imports  of 
dressed  and  live  animals,  as  well  as  wool. 
woolens  and  other  meat  animal  products,  be 
enacted  until  domestic  prices  are  at  an  eco- 
nomic level.  Such  quotas  would  psnnlt  the 
domestic  livestock  Industry  to:  Maintain  ade- 
quate ntmibers  for  national  security:  com- 
pete with  foreign  imports  produced  In  low 
wage  foreign  countries;  return  to  Its  fanner 
status  of  employment  and  production:  re- 
tain Its  skilled  livestock  producing  personnel; 
and  engage  in  the  development  work  vitally 
necessary  to  future  avaUabUity  of  food  and 
fiber;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  la  hcraby  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  send  ooplas  of  thla 
Joint  memorial  to  the  President  ot  the  Unltad 
Stotes.  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bapre- 
sentatlves  of  the  Oongress.  the  Commlttae  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Beprssenta- 
tives  of  the  CX>ngress,  the  Finance  Oommlttae 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  the  Honorahle 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Senators  and  Bepiesentatlrss  rq»- 
rsssnttng  this  State  in  the  Congreaa  of  tha 
United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Commlttae  cm  Oor- 
emment  Oi>eratlons: 

"HOI7SX  Joint  Mbmobial  8 

"Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives   of   the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  membara  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  senate  of 
the  8UU  of  Idaho,  assembled  In  the  S6th 
seesion  thereof,  do  respectfully  rapreaent 
that: 

"Whereas  ths  State  of  Idaho  and  other 
States  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa.  hav- 
ing within  their  borders  large  tracts  of  putUe 
lands,  are  confronted  with  dlflcult  flaeal 
problems  in  connection  with  the  oporatlon 
of  local  governments;  and 

"Whereas  this  difficulty  la  to  a  great  extant 
in  Statss  having  large  Vederal  hdrtlngB 
caused  by  ever  Increasing  cost  of  loeal  ffor- 
emment  coupled  with  proportloiiately  de- 
creasing revenue  received  from  the  sale  of 
producta  from  federally  owned  lands;  and 

"Whereas  distrtbutlon  Is  now  made  only 
from  the  stumpage  value  ot  tlM  ttmbir  In  the 
sale  of  logs.  ties,  polea.  eordwood.  polpivood 


and  other  fcnnest  products  and  not  from  the 
total  antounts  generating  from  the  sale  of 
such  products.  These  amounts  include  many 
additional  items  such  as  Knudsen-Vanden- 
berg  funds,  slash  disposal  funds,  erosion  con- 
trol funds  and  otliers:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
suae  of  Idaho  (the  Senate  eoneurring) ,  That 
we  most  respectftilly  urge  the  Congress  of 
tha  United  States  of  America  to  enact  legis- 
lation directing  that  25  percent  of  all  moneys 
received  during  any  fiscal  year  from  each 
national  forest  shall  be  paid,  at  the  end  of 
such  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
to  the  State  treasurer,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  counties  in  which  such  national  forest  is 
situated,  such  funds  to  be  distributed  in  Ueu 
of  taxes  and  expended  fcH-  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic schools  and  puMlc  roads.  When  any  na- 
tional forest  Is  In  more  than  one  State  or 
county,  the  distributive  share  to  each  from 
the  sale  of  logs,  ties,  poles,  poets,  eordwood, 
pulpwood,  and  other  forest  products,  the 
amounts  made  available  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  based  upon  the  total  receipts  in  con- 
nection with  such  sales  received  from  the 
purchasers;  and  be  It  further 

"Jtesolped,  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  is  hereby  authorized  and  he  Is 
hereby  directed  to  Immediately  forward  cer- 
tifled  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
reaentatlves  in  Congress  from  this  State;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  State  of  Idaho  respect- 
fully requests  that  the  legislators  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii  be  informed  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  and  are  hereby 
urged  tr  take  similar  action  in  their  State 
legislatures,  such  communication  to  be  sent 
to  the  speaker  of  the  house  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  of  the  above  States  along 
with  a  copy  of  this  memorial." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"HousB  Joint  Rcsolxttion  3 

"Jcdnt  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  relating  to  the 
granting  of  representation  in  the  electoral 
eoUage  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

"Whereas  the  80th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  Its  3d  session.  In  both 
Honsea.  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  has  made  the  following  propo- 
•itlao  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  following 
words,  to  wtt: 

"  'JOZMT  BxaOLDTION 

"'Jtesolped  by  the  Sejiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Awteriea  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House 
eomeurring  therein).  That  the  following  artl- 
ela  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
tiM  Oooctltutlon  of  the  United  SUtes,  which 
■hall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  ot  the  Omstltutlon  <»ily  if  ratified  by 
the  leglalatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  aev- 
sral  States  within  7  years  from  the  date  of 
tti  aufamlaBlon  by  the  Congress: 

"  'abticuc  — 

"  ttmcrum  1.  The  District  constituting  the 
■sat  of  OoTemment  of  the  United  States 
■hall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
graai  may  direct: 

"'A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
VlM  Preddant  equal  to  the  whole  ntunber 
of  Senators  and  Bepresentatlves  In  Congress 
to  vhldb  the  District  would  be  enUtlad  If  It 
www  •  Stata.  but  In  no  svant  more  than  the 
loMt  pcqp>ulous  Btota:  they  shall  be  In  addi- 


tion to  those  apimlnted  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  at 
the  election  of  President  and  Vloe  Prealdan^ 
to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  perfonn  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  12th  article  of 
amendment. 

**  'Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  approjnlate  legisla- 
tion." 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Idaho: 

"Sbctioh  1 .  That  the  said  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Honorable  Muu  MANsnxLD,  and  the 
Honorable  Leb  Mxtcalt,  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Montana,  the  Honorable  Abnold 
Olbex  and  the  Honorable  Jambs  F.  Battin, 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  to  the  Honorable  Olin 
TfeAcxTx,  chairman.  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mitee  of  the  U.8.  House  of  Repreeentatives; 
urging  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Statee  enact  legislation  granting  pensions 
to  World  War  I  veterans  as  heretofore  done 
for  the  Spanish-American  veterans  and 
veterans  of  other  prior  wars  of  the  United 
States 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  87th  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  to  honor  the  vet- 
erans at  wars  of  the  United  States  by  grant- 
ing assistance  to  them  in  their  declining 
years,  by  pensions,  all  in  consideration  of 
their  military  services  in  defense  of  our 
country;  and 

"Whereas  all  social  agencies.  In  fact  the 
great  majority  ctf  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
are  now  deeply  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  approximately  16  million 
men  and  women  over  the  age  of  65;  and 

"Whereas  of  this  number  there  are  ap- 
proximately 2  million  veterans  of  World  War 
I  whose  present  financial  condition  general- 
ly Is  below  that  of  the  average  as  the  di- 
rect result  of  their  having  served  this  Nation 
In  the  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  I; 
and 

"Whereas  their  present  financial  condition 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  tUs  group  of  vet- 
erans did  not  have  the  rights,  benefits  and 
advantages  accorded  to  those  veterans  of 
prevlotu  and  subsequent  wars,  such  as  home- 
stead land  grants,  homesteading  privileges, 
direct  pensions,  guaranteed  Job  rights,  col- 
lege educations  and  vocational  training, 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  purchasing  of  farms, 
btisinesses  and  homes,  unemployment  in- 
surance and  social  security;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  {the  Senate  jointly 
concurring  therein).  That  It  Is  urged  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
enact  legislation  granting  pensions  to  World 
War  I  veterans  as  heretofore  for  the  SfMUi- 
lah-Amerlcan  veterans  and  the  veterans  of 
other  prior  wars  of  the  United  States;  and 
be  It  further 

"Reaolved.  That  the  secretary  at  state  of 
the  State  of  Montana  Is  hereby  Instructed  to 
dispatch  copies  at  this  memorial  to  the  per- 
sons named  In  the  title  of  this  memorial." 
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A  Joint  resolution  of  the  LagUUture  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Public  Works: 

"JODTT  IIXMOBIAI.   OF  THX  SCMATI   AMD   HOOSX 

or    RxrmzssNTATivxs    or    tkb    Stats    or 

MOIVTAMA 

•To  the  President  of  the  UniUd  States,  John 
F.  Kennedy:  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  Mike  Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana;  Ar- 
nold Olsen  and  James  Battin.  Represent- 
atives in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives:  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  US 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army:  and  the  Director  of 
the  Budget,  urging  ratification  of  inter- 
national joint  commission  agreement 
urging  construction  of  Libby  Dam  av 
soon  as  possible  in  order  to  protect  the 
national  interest  in  water  and  wafr 
resources  rtring  in  the  United  States 
and  requesting  sufficient  appropriation.i 
•to  that  detailed  planning  and  dr^ign 
u'orJt  con  begin  irnmediately :  providing 
for  a  retervation  of  power  for  Montana 
"Whereas  Llbby  Dam  site  Is  located  In  Lin- 
coln County  In  western  Montana  and  Llbby 
Dam  win  be  constructed  across  the  Kootenat 
River  some  15  mile*  upstream  from  Llbby 
Montana:   and 

"Whereas  preliminary  geological  and  engi- 
neering Investigation  and  planning  of  the 
Llbby  Dam  project  have  been  carefully  com- 
pleted and  the  findings  compiled;  and 

"Whereas  Llbby  Dam.  the  biggest  storage 
project  remaining  to  be  built  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  will  be  designed  to  provide  fiood 
control,  hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  and 
navigation  benefits  to  Montana,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  Llbby  project's  tremendous 
storage  of  water— 5.985.000  acre-feet  would 
provide  valuable  flood  control  for  several 
hundred  miles  along  the  Kootenai  and  Co- 
lumbia Rivers  and  also  would  substantially 
aid  flood  control  and  navigation  on  the 
Columbia  River  below  Pasco.  Wash.;  and 

"Whereas  Llbby  Dam  will  have  an  initial 
installed  electric  generating  capacity  of  800- 
000  iLllowatts  of  power,  which  Montana  and 
the  Northwest  need  to  bring  in  new  Indus- 
try, and 

Whereas  Llbby  Dam  storage  would  also 
firm  up  power  prcxluctlon  in  the  projects 
downstream  on  the  Columbia  River;  would 
provide  a  regulated  stream  flow  which  would 
add  805.000  kilowatts  to  the  production  at 
Grand  Coulee.  Chief  Joseph.  McNary  the 
Dalles,  and  Bonneville  Dams:  and 

"Whereas  no  other  proposed  single  dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  system  would  provide 
for  generation  of  as  much  salable  power  at 
site  and  downstream,  and 

"Whereas  the  rapidly  Increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation 
places  upon  this  generation  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  the  great  natural  resources  bestowed  upon 
this  country  by  divine  providence;   and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  Isolated 
from  the  major  population  centers  of  the 
Nation  by  great  distances  and  high  freight 
rates  and  must  rely  upon  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  own  natural  resources  in  provid- 
ing for  its  future  growth  and  economic  wel- 
fare; and 

"Whereas  hydroelectric  power  Is  the  only 
truly  inexhaustible  energy  resource  available 
to  a  civilization  whose  entlr*  future  growth 
and  economic  strength  will  be  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  provlaloo  of  adequate 
supplies  Oi  electric  energy:  and 

"Whereas  the  industrial  ctorelopment  of 
Montana  and  the  entire  Paclfl'*  Northwest 
will     be     g.eatly     enhanced     by     the     large 


amounts  of  low-cost  power  made  available  by 
the  full  development  of  the  potential  of  the 
Llbby  Dam  site;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  SUte  of  Mon- 
tana have  seen  in  the  examples  of  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Plat- 
head  River  in  their  Slate  and  many  other 
dams  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  Immense 
benefits  which  accrue  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  construction  of  such  great  projects,  not 
only  to  the  State  In  which  they  are  con- 
structed bu*  lUo  to  the  riiMre  ri^glon  '.iiul  the 
Nation,    aufl 

■  Whereas,  revenues  fmni  Mie  s«1p  i.f  p<iwer 
from  Llbby  Dam  represent  the  most  feasible 
source  of  fund.s  to  .iid  in  the  rapid  con- 
struction and  the  m.ilnienance  ol  major  fu- 
ture Irrigation  projects  in  the  State  of  Moii- 
taii  I.  whirh  developmetir s  ran  provide  homes 
for  any  farm  families  which  may  be  dls.- 
plare<l  by  the  construction  of  Llbby  Dam. 
and 

Whereas  lartte  amounts  ■  ;  -,U)r.ij<f  ,ire  r»'- 
quire«l  in  the  C'olunibU  River  .md  Clark 
Fork  River  basins  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
traction <\«{aui.-r  the  season.il  lliMXi.:>  which 
peril Kllciilly  c.ui.se  »{reat  Imts  cjf  life  and  the 
aestr\iction  ot  millions  of  di>llars  wtirth  i>f 
or  >perty.  Crtuslni;  xreat  hardship)  'hri>vn?h"ur 
rt\f  Pacific  Northwest,  and 

■  Whereas  many  t>f  the  large  storaj<e  proj- 
ects planned  by  the  Amy  EngUieer.s  for 
the  control  of  rLtod.-*  m  the  C'llunibia  River 
basin  have  been  and  are  being  lost  due  to 
CDnflictlniic  u-ses  ii:ul  Inadequate  develop- 
ment, so  that  It  Is  s«"rU>usly  doubtful  that 
evi>n  the  minimum  ftootl  i-r)utrol  »U>r«s'e 
rt^uirements  of  the  region  ran  be  met.   and 

Whereas  Llbby  Dam  with  5.985,000 
arrp-feet  .>f  usable  .sU'ra*?e  m  its  reeervolr 
i.s  i>nc  of  the  few  remaining  <reat  .stora«<e 
\)r  >J«ctji  still  feasible  and  not  involved  in 
serious  controversy  in  the  CMlumbla  River 
basin  and  can  provide  more  usable  flood 
control  storage  than  a  combination  of  all 
the  other  feasible  potet^tial  pn>Jects  in  the 
Clark  Fork  River  basin,  and 

Whereas  Llbby  Dam.  as  planned,  hiis 
the  approval  of  the  International  Joint 
Commls.slon,   .ind 

'Whereas  In  order  to  protect  Montana's 
and  the  national  Interest  In  water  and  water 
resources  rlslnsc  In  the  United  States.  In 
order  Ui  provide  for  at  lea.-'t  pwjrtlal  fl'iod 
control   and   st<'>raKe     N<rw    theref.>re,   t>e  it 

Rewlved  by  the  Senate  and  Hon^e  of 
Rrpre-ientatne't  of  the  State  of  Montana 
rhat  the  repre<ientatlves  of  the  State  of 
Montana  m  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^l 
States  be  uri^ed  and  requested  t<i  expedite 
r.itlflcatlon  and  construction  of  Llbby  Dam 
be  It  further 

Rewlved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  provide  sufficient  appro- 
priations so  that  detailed  planning  ;ind  de- 
sign work  can  begin  inimedi.itely  and  that 
Construction  can  begin  as  mxni  as  design 
Work  Is  completed.  t>e  it  further 

Re-)olved  That  said  legislation  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  construction  of  IJbby  Dam 
contain  a  provision  reserving  to  Montana  a 
bUx-k  of  power  generated  by  Llbby  Dam  and 
l>e  it  further 

R*-iolved.  That  this  assembly  request  the 
Congress,  in  making  appropriations  for  the 
Construction  of  the  Llbby  project  to  define 
the  compensations  that  shall  be  received 
from  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  states 
by  the  county  of  Lincoln  and  by  affected 
cities  and  school  districts  in  said  county  for 
extruordlnary  expenses  resulting  from  ex- 
panded services  required  In  the  fields  of 
school  and  hospital  facilities  health  and 
sanitation,  and  police  protection  Incidental 
to  the  construction  of  said  project:  and  to 
provide  all  necessary  funds  and  take  all 
needed  action  to  Insure  the  construction  of 
all  transportation  and  other  facilities  needed 
to  provide  opportunity  equal  to  that  now 
existing  of  access  to  mines,  to  forests  in  Fed- 
eral.   State,    and   private   ownership,    and    to 


manufacturing  and  refining  plants,  to  the 
end  that  the  present  steady  and  continuous 
employment  of  Montana  people  depending 
upon  forests  and  mines  for  their  livelihood 
will  not  be  adversely  affected;  and  be  It 
further 

Reiolved  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  each  of  the  Individuals  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  each  of  the  committees 
ti.imed  in  the  title  of  this  niemorlal  and  also 
ui  the  presiding  offlcers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  .Stiites  Lyndon  B 
Johnson    and   Sam   E    Ratbubn    " 

.\  concurrent  resrjlutlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota:  to  the  Com- 
nr.ttee  on  the  Judiciary 

Hoi  SE  CoNctrsHrNT  Resolution  V 
H  itificatlon  of  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution    of    the   United   States   relat- 
ing  to   granting   of    representation    In    the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Whereas  the  86lh  Congress  of  the  United 
states  of   America,  at  its  2d  session.  In  both 
Houses    by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds     thereof,     has     made     the     following 
proposition    to    amend    the    Constitution    of 
the  ttnlted  States  of   America  m  the  follow- 
ing word.s    to  wit 

joint    rxsolution 

Rrxolied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R,-p'e->entatnei  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  o-iaembled  (two-thtrd.s 
n/  each  Hou\e  concurring  therein).  That 
the  following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uruted  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purp>oses  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three- fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by   the  Congress 

AKTtCLC    — 

Sbttion  1  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct 

\  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  which  the  DUtrlct  would  l>e  entitled  If 
It  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  least  populous  State,  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purposes  of  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  to  t)e  electors 
appointed  by  a  State,  and  they  shall  meet 
m  the  District  and  perform  such  duties  as 
provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of  amend- 
ment 

'  Src  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation ' 

"Now.  therefore  l)e  It 
Rr^olird  by  the  Hnu.se  of  Reprexentatixei 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  [the  Senate 
concurring  therein]  That  the  said  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  be  and  the  same 
1.S  hereby  ratified  by  the  37th  Legislative 
.\.s5embly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakf)ta:  and 
bv  It  further 

Rnohrd  That  certified  copies  of  this 
ref.olutlon  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  lor  His  Excellency,  the  Gov- 
ernor i  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  Washington  D  C  .  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
H'Hi.se  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States   ' 

A  Joint  res<:>lutlon  of  the  Legislature  n( 
the  State  of  Oregon:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  5 

To    the    Honorable    Senate    arid    House    of 
Representative'!   of    the    United    States    of 
America    in  Congre.is  assembled 
■  We.  your   memorialists,  the  61st  Legisla- 
tive   ,\.s.sembly    of    the    State    of    Oregon,    In 
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legislative  section  assembled,  most  respsct- 
fully  represent  that: 

"Whereas  the  continued  welfare  and 
proper  economic  growth  and  development  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  depend  on  tlM  vnlai- 
peded  movement  of  wster-bome  oommsroe 
along  the  Columbia  River,  and  psrtlculArly 
upon  a  ship  channel  which  Is  adequate  for 
the  movement  of  loaded  deep-draft  vessela: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  rec- 
ognizee that  the  beneflU  of  trade,  oooimerce 
and  industry  to  all  of  Its  cttlaens  and  tiM 
vital  naUonal  defense  features  Inherent  In 
a  system  of  adequately  developed  waterways 
throughout  the  United  States  require  It  to 
maintain  through  the  Corps  of  Englne«s  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  the  present 
3A-foot  deep  aiKl  500-foot-wlde  ColumbU 
River  ship  channel  from  the  mouth  to  Port- 
land. Oreg  :  and 

"Where  as  the  present  ColumbU  River 
ship  channel  project  is  Of  insufBclent  wldtb 
and  depth  to  allow  safe,  proper  or  unim- 
peded navigation  by  deep-draft  vessels;  and 

"Wherens  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
Columbia  River  ship  channel  limits  the 
movement  and  sire  of  ve««els  and  cargo  upon 
the  Columbia  River  and  resulu  In  ground- 
ing, serious  mishaps  and  a  continuous  threat 
to  the  safety  oi  navigation  and  esuaes  an 
adverse  effect  upon  welfhu^e  of  all  Columbia 
River  ports;  and 

"Whereas  the  XJB.  Army  Corps  of  Bngl- 
Portland    district,   will   oomplete   Its 


study  at  the  proposed  40-foot  deep,  780-foot 
wide  ship  chani^l  in  the  Lower  Columbia 
and  Willamette  Rivers  between  Fortlaad. 
Greg.,  and  Vanoouver.  Wash^  and  the  sea, 
in  the  current  fiscal  year:  Mow,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  tht  State  of 
Oregon  {the  Hotite  of  Reprtsentattvet  iointljf 
eoneurring) : 

"U)  The  UjS.  Army  Corps  of  Knglaeer*  Is 
urged  to  expedite  in  every  way  review  of  seld 
study  by  lU  Chief  of  engineers  and  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  to 
approve  a  new  ColumUa  River  ship  etiannel 
project  from  the  mouth  to  the  Port  ot  Port- 
land of  not  lees  than  40-foot  depth  and  760- 
foot  width. 

"(2)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  authoriae  such  new  Columbia  Biver 
ship  channel  project  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  lu  eonstructlon  at  the  aarllast 
possible  date  to  alleviate  the  preeent  eerkms 
and  haaardous  oondltkm  of  narlgatkm  In 
the  Columbia  River  and  Its  detrimental  sCeet 
upon  the  trade,  oommsroe  and  Industry  ci 
Oregon  and  the  enUre  PadAo  Northwest  and 
the  national  defense  and  general  welfare. 

"(3)  Copies  of  this  msmorlal  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  Statee 
Bouse  of  Repreeentatlves.  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Dtfenee 
for  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ot  the 
US.  Army,  to  each  member  of  the  Orscan 
congressional  delegation  azul  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

"Bousa  JoiMT  MsMoaiAL  ft 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*  and 
the  proper  committees  thereof: 

"Yoxir  memorialist  respectfully  repreaents: 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  ArtBona  is  entitled 
to  display  two  statues  of  It*  Uluitrloas 
pioneers  In  the  Hall  of  Statuary  In  the  Na- 
tional Capitol  In  Washington,  D.C.,  axMl 

"Whereas,  our  State  now  is  represented  in 
this  shrine  of  American  achievement  by  the 
late  Gen.  John  C.  Oreenway.  distinguished 
miner,  soldier,  and  builder,  aixl 

^"Whereas,  there  still  remains  one  space  re- 
served for  the  State  of  Arlaona. 


"Mow,  therefore,  we  represent  to  you  that, 
in  the  year  1083,  the  State  of  Arizona  shall 
celebrate  Its  semicentennial  anniversary 
honoring  its  80th  ysar  of  statehood.  It 
is  partlcxilarly  fitting  that  in  preparation 
therefor  the  State  of  Arlsona  be  accorded 
the  distinction  and  honor  of  a  second 
statue  in  the  Congreestonal  Hall  of  Stattiary. 

"For  this  purpose  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arlaona,  the  Governor  and  all  of 
its  cltlaens,  during  the  year  of  the 
380th  anniversary  of  his  death,  pro- 
pose the  name  of  Father  Eusebio  Kino.  SJ., 
pioneer  missionary,  explorer  and  cartogra- 
pher as  our  nominee. 

"father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  S.J., 
died  en  March  16,  1711,  at  Magdalena, 
8(Miora,  Mexico,  within  an  area  then  known 
as  Plmerla  Alta,  constituting  northern 
Sonora  and  southern  Arizona. 

•The  late  Dr.  Eugene  Bolton,  professor 
of  history  and  director  of  the  Bancroft  Li- 
brary of  the  University  of  California,  and 
the  West's  outstanding  historian  of  the 
30th  oenttiry,  wrote  about  Father  Kino.  S.J„ 
as  follows : 

"  *He  was  great  not  only  as  missionary  and 
church  builder,  but  also  as  explorer  and 
ranchman.  By  Kino,  or  directly  under  his 
supervision,  missions  were  founded  on  both 
sides  of  the  Sonora-Arlzona  boundary,  on 
the  Magdalena,  Altar,  Sonoita,  and  Santa 
Crus  Rivers. 

"  The  notable  missions  established  In  Ari- 
zona by  Father  Kino  include  San  Xavier  del 
Bae.  San  Cayetano  de  Tumacaoori,  and 
Ouebavl.  He  also  held  religious  services  at 
countlees  visltas.  usually  boughoovered  huts 
or  ramadas.  In  1694  he  said  mass  In  the 
Caea  Grande  Ruins. 

"  The  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Jesuits  was  the  direct  result  of  Kino's 
former  residence  there  and  of  his  persistent 
efforts  in  its  behalf,  for  It  was  from  Kino 
that  Salvatlerra,  founder  of  the  permanent 
California  missions,  got  his  inspiration  for 
that  work. 

"  To  Kino  is  due  the  credit  for  first  tra- 
versing in  detail  and  accurately  mapping  the 
whole  of  Plmerla  Alta,  the  name  then  ap- 
plied to  southern  Arizona  and  n(»-them  So- 
nera. •  •  • 

"  'His  map  published  In  1705  was  the  first 
of  Pimeria  based  on  actxuU  exploration,  and 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  was  the 
principal  map  of  ■  the  region  In  existence. 
•  •  • 

**  Tather  Kino's  diary  gives  us  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  true  missionary,  devoted  heart 
and  aoul  to  the  one  object  of  converting 
and  civilizing  the  natives,  and  for  whom  no 
task  wss  too  mean  and  no  incident  too 
trivial  if  it  contributed  to  his  main  pur- 
pose *  *  •  Kino  regarded  the  poor  natives 
as  his  personal  wards.  He  loved  them  with  a 
real  affection,  and  he  ever  stood  ready  to 
iinint«t*r  to  their  bodily  wants,  or  to  defend 
them  against  false  ctiarges  or  harsh  treat- 
ment. He  dwelt  with  affection  on  all  evi- 
dence of  friendship  shown  by  the  Indians, 
and  recorded  every  indication  of  their  in- 
tdllgenoe.  •  •  • 

**  "Pather  Kino  arrived  in  Plmerla  Alta  In 
March,  1087,  and  began  without  the  loes  of 
a  single  day  a  work  of  exploration,  conver- 
sion and  mission  building  that  lasted  only 
one  year  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"  TVot  to  count  the  minor  and  unrecorded 
Journeys  among  his  widely  separated  mis- 
sions, he  made  at  least  fourteen  expeditions 
across  the  line  into  what  Is  now  Arizona. 
8lz  of  them  took  him  as  far  as  Tumacacorl, 
BenaoD,  Scm  Xavier  del  Bac,  or  Tucson.  Six 
carried  him  to  the  Gila  (River)  over  five 
different  routes.  Twice  he  reached  that 
stream  by  way  of  Santa  Cruz,  returning 
once  via  Casa  Grande,  Sonoita.  the  Gulf  of 
Calif omla,  and  Caboroa. 

**  XJnoe  he  crossed  the  San  Pedro,  once  frwn 
B  Barte  across  the  Gila  below  the  Big  Bend, 
and  three  times  by  way  of  Bonolta  and  the 


Camino  del  Diablo,  along  the  Oila  Range. 
Two  of  these  expeditions  esrriad  him  to 
Tuma  and  down  the  Colorado.  Onoe  he 
crossed  that  stream  into  California,  and 
finally  he  reached  its  mooth.  Bast  and 
west,  between  Sonoita  and  the  eastern  mis- 
sions, he  crossed  southern  Ariaona  several 
times  and  by  several  trails. 

'"After  1609,  aside  from  his  search  for 
souls  in  the  Pimeria,  Kino's  most  absorbing 
quest  was  made  in  search  of  a  land  route 
to  Calif  (xnla.  By  1703  tie  had  demcmstrated 
the  feasibility  of  a  land  passage  to  Califor- 
nia and  had  disproved  the  Idea  that  Califor- 
nia was  an  island. 

"  'He  was  easily  the  cattle  king  of  his  day 
and  region.  From  the  small  herd  suf^lled 
him  from  the  older  missions  to  the  east 
and  south,  within  15  years  he  established 
the  beginnings  of  ranching  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Magdalena,  the  Altar,  the  Santa  Cruz, 
the  San  Pedro,  and  the  Sonoita.  The  stock- 
raising  industry  of  nearly  20  places  on  the 
modern  map  owes  its  beginnings  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  to  this  Indefatigable  man. 

"  'In  1700,  when  the  mission  of  San 
Xavier  was  founded.  Kino  rotmded  up  the 
1 ,400  head  of  cattle  on  the  ranch  of  his  own 
mission  of  Dolores,  divided  them  into  two 
equal  droves,  and  sent  one  of  them  under 
bis  Indian  overseer  to  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
where  the  necessary  corrals  'were  ctxistructed. 

"  'Not  only  his  own  mtsslons  tnit  those  of 
California  needed  supply,  and  in  the  year 
1700  Kino  took  from  his  own  ranches  700 
cattle  and  sent  them  to  Salvatlerra,  across 
the  gulf,  at  Loreto.  a  transaction  which  was 
several  times  repeated. 

"  'Besides  establisbing  cattle  herds  In 
Arizona.  Father  Kino  also  brought  sheep, 
mules,  horses,  and  burros  to  the  Indians 
living  in  southern  Arizona.  He  introduced 
Into  Arizona  many  new  varieties  of  grains, 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  so  that  the  body  of 
man,  as  well  as  his  soul,  might  be  sustained 
and  benefited  by  the  force  of  civilization.' 

"Arizona's  outstanding  historians,  namely, 
Miss  Sharlot  Hall,  Thomas  K.  Parish,  James 
H.  McCllntock,  Frank  C.  Lockwood,  and 
Rufus  Kay  Wyllys,  all  agree  and  have  ac- 
corded Father  Kino  the  premier  position  In 
explCHing,  mapping,  stocking,  and  civilizing 
frontier  Arizona. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona  prays : 

"1.  "Hiat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  said  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  take  due  notice  of  Arizona's 
semicentennial  anniversary  of  Its  admission 
into  the  Union  as  well  as  the  SSOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Father  Kino,  and  in 
honor  thereof  accept  the  ncHnination  of 
Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  SJ.,  for 
Arizona's  second  statue  in  the  Hall  of 
Statuary. 

~2.  That  the  Honorable  Wesley  Bolln,  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Arizona,  Is  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this  memo- 
rial to  the  Preeident  of  the  Senate  ot  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  represents  the 
State  of  Arizona." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"Whereas  there  is  presently  before  the 
Congress  leglslatl<m  relating  to  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  oi  1948,  as  amended;  and 

"Whereas  the  success  of  reclamation  proj- 
ects In  the  State  of  Washington  and  particu- 
larly the  Columbia  bc»in  project,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  securing  by  farmers  in 
these  reclamation  areas  of  sugartieet  eon- 
tracts;  and 

"Whereas  the  reclamation  areas  of  the  Co- 
lumbia basin  are  among  the  moat  soitable 
In  the  Nation  for  the  produetion  of  sugar- 
beets  of  unexcelled  sugar  content  and  tons 
of  beets  per  acre;  and 
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"Wbereaa  the  International  situation  on 
Importa  of  sugar  U  such  that  domestic 
sources  of  supply  must  be  greatly  increased 
Immediately:    Now,  therefore,   be   it 

•Resoltjed,  Tbat  we.  the  Senate  ot  the 
State  of  Washington,  do  hereby  respectfully 
urge  that  the  President  and  tlie  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enact  leglalatlon  providing 
for  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  for  at  least  4  year*,  so  that  pro- 
duction of  BUgarbeets  in  tha  reclamation 
areas  of  the  Columbia  baaln  may  be  In- 
creased and  additional  manuXacturlng  facili- 
ties for  the  production  of  baat  sxigar  may  be 
encouraged:  and  be  it  fxirtber 

"itesolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  tha  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Member  of  the  ODogress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington." 

"Whereas  the  Federal  ezdaa  taxes  on  com- 
munications and  transportation  services 
were  initially  levied  during  World  War  n  to 
provide  needed  funds  to  support  the  war 
effort  and  to  discourage  the  use  of  such 
services;   and 

"Whereas  more  than  14  years  after  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  exdas  tax  on  com- 
munications services  and  transportation  of 
persons  is  still  in  effect  and  Is  continuing 
to  discourage  the  public  use  of  these  serv- 
ices: and 

"Whereas  telephone  service  and  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  is  an  easantlal  part  of 
our  way  of  life  and  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  considered  a  luxury  item  to 
be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  furs.  Jew- 
elry, liquor  and  other  luxury  conunodltles: 
and 

"Whereas  other  household  and  business 
necessities  are  not  taxed  In  such  a  nianner; 
and 

"Whereas  the  levying  of  excise  taxes  upon 
such  neceeslties  as  telephone  service  and 
transportation  Imposes  taxes  on  those 
citizens  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  In  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  unlimited  financial 
means:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved.  Tbat  the  Senata  of  the  Sute  of 
Washington  respectfully  petitions  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  remove  the  un- 
fair and  inequitable  tax  upon  communica- 
tions and  transportation  services  diu'lng  the 
current  session  of  Congress;  and  be  it 
further 

'Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
b«  sent  by  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Washington  to  tha  President  of 
the  United  States.  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  to  the  Vice  President,  and  all 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

•  Resolution 

"Whereas  a  treaty  providing  for  the  up- 
stream storage  of  water  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  t>een  signed  by  the  heads 
of  government  of  the  £>om.lnlon  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"Whereas  this  treaty  is  an  important  step 
to  assure  that  the  great  International 
Columbia  River  will  be  developed,  controlled, 
and  shared  as  a  Joint  resource  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  thereby  furnish  each 
nation  with  benefits  materially  greater  than 
either  could  obtain  independantly;  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  secure 
a  large  block  of  low  cost  power  comparable 
to  the  combined  output  of  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  Dams;  and 


"Whereas  the  availability  of  this  low  cost 
power  will  result  in  accelerated  economic 
growth  to  the  region;  and 

"Whereas  the  flood  control  objectives  uf 
the  United  States  for  the  Lower  Columbia 
River  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  which 
have  been  a  pressing  need  for  many  years 
will  be  brought  to  substantial  realization 
within  10  years:   and 

"Whereas  removal  of  the  haz^trd  of  floods 
will  pay  incalculable  dividends  in  the  .•wiv- 
ing of  human  life  and  avoidance  of  gufTer- 
ing,  as  well  as  through  economic  improve- 
ment in  areas  heretofore  subject  i<> 
reoccurrlng  flood  damage,  and 

"Whereas  the  United  SUit^s  *ill  receUe 
additional  Incidental  benetlis  for  irriKi'tl"" 
navigation,  pollution  abatement  and  other 
uses  resulting  from  con'rolled  .sti>r<ige     aiul 

"Whereas  the  United  Strtl^s  and  C"iinatl;i 
have  traditionally  restilved  uitera.itl  >iia! 
problems  by  treatle.s  mutu.ii;y  luivaniHtj-'ou.-. 
to  both  nation.s     Now.  therefore    be  It 

Resolved,  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Washington  does  hereby  refspeotfuUy  urKP 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  promptly  riitlfy  the  treaty 
relating  to  the  cooperative  devel-ipment  of 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  .  ri  Public 
Works: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas  a  serious  need  exists  for  Increas- 
ing water  flows  on  the  lower  Yaltima  Ruer 
and 

"Whereas  additional  water  storage  (or  the 
Yakima  River  can  be  obtained  by  construc- 
tion of  a  storage  dam  at  the  Bumping  Lake 
Reservoir;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  project  would  provide 
great  benefit  to  the  Yakima  River  Valley 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  fisheries,  flood 
control,  reclamation  and  recreation,  and 

"Whereas  the  US.  Department  of  the   In- 
terior has  completed  a  study  of  this  project 
and 

"Whereas  Senators  Wassew  O  Macni-son 
and  HcKST  M  Jackson  have  intrcxluced  leg- 
islation authorizing  this  project  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington  respectfully  petition 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  enact  legislation  authorising 
the  Bumping  Lake  Reservoir  project  and  be 
it  further 

"Re.tolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
Immediately  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Member  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  jf  WashiUkC- 
ton." 

"ResoLtmoN 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolutior.  40  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  S(x>iisure<l 
by  Senators  MAONasoN.  Cask  of  SouUi 
Dakota.  CHtncH,  Dwokshak.  Hsuska.  Jack- 
son, LoNO  of  Missouri  MANsriELD  MxrcAi-r 
MoBsz.  MiTNOT,  Neuberger.  and  Symington 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  U  S  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works;  and 

"Whereas  Senate  Joint  Resolution  40  would 
develop  a  plan  for  a  sy.st^ra  of  highways  to 
be  known  as  the  Lewu  and  Clark  National 
Tourway  which  shall  extend  from  St  U^yim 
Mo  .  along  the  general  route  of  the  Ia'v.\h 
and  Clark  Eicpedltlon.  and 

"Whereas  the  propose^l  Lewis  .md  Clark 
National  Tourway  would  pass  through  the 
State  of  Wa8hlngl<jn  enteriiijj  at  ClarlcstoM 
and  thence  to  the  trlcl'y  area  mid  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  C<i!umbl\  River  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;   and 

"Whereas  this  tourway  wouUl  contribute 
U^  the  recreational  and  historical  resources 
of  the  State  of  Washinf?tun  and  to  the  poten- 
tial development  of  such  ("atsources  for  use 
in  esthetic  and  cultural  enjoj-menr.  ,ind  hLs- 


torical   interpretation  for   the  benefit  of  the 
toiiritii?   public   of   all   of   the   United  States 
Now.  therefore.  l>e   it 

Resnlird  That  the  Senate  of  the  SUte 
of  W<ishiMKU)n  commend  Senators  Magnu- 
soN  and  Jackson  and  the  other  Senators  for 
their  sponsorship  of  Senate  Joint  RestMutlon 
40  and  j>etltion  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States  to  speedily  enact 
3en<>te  Joint  Resolution  40  Into  law;  and  be 
It  further 

W'-io.';  ■■(>  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  traii.smltted  to  the  President 
of  the  L'nite<l  States,  the  President  of  the 
Sena;e  of  the  United  Slates  the  Speaker  of 
the  U  S  Hovi.se  of  Representatives,  to  each 
Member  of  the  Coijgreiis  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Washington,  and  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Sraie  of  the  States  of  Missouri 
Iowa  Nebraska  South  Dakota  North  Dakota, 
Montan;i,  Idaho   and  Oregon    ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  to  the  Committee 
on    Biinklnu    and    Currency 

.^s'.rMBLY  Joint  Rt.st)LuTioN  10 
J  lUii  re!«»lutlon  relative  to  federally  insured 
home  loans 

Whereas  In  recent  nionths  California's 
ecoiiomv  has  been  undergoing  a  gradual  but 
peislstent    recension,    and 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time  approii- 
mattU  fi  percent  of  the  latxjr  force  in  the 
State   IS   unemployed,    and 

Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of 
con.structUiK  or  acquiring  a  home  has  stead- 
llv  incrensed  to  the  point  where  it  has  be- 
come difficult  If  n<n  Impossible  for  thousands 
of  f.iUfornlans  who  are  desperately  in  need 
uf  homes  to  obtain  them  because  of  the 
hl^;h  down  payment  and  hi^cli  monthly  pay- 
ments required,   and 

Whereas  If  the  maximum  j)erlcxl  of  fed- 
er,iily  insured  ht>me  Iojiiks  were  Increased  to 
40  years,  it  would  greatly  stimulate  the 
building  industry  and  enable  many  more 
families  In  the  lower  income  groups  to  pur- 
ch'ise   home.s;    and 

Whereas  the  first  5  years  of  a  mortgage 
are  the  critical  years  for  young  home  buyers 
because  of  additional  expenses  In  connection 
with  buyiiiK  a  home  such  as  fiirnlture  and 
hindsrapink:     and 

•  Whereas  4<)-year  mortgages  with  small 
monthly  pavn^ents  in  the  first  10  years  to  ftt 
the  increa.sing  Income  of  young  home  buy- 
ers wh.«e  Job  p<jtentlal  will  enable  them 
to  pay  larger  mf)nthly  payments  during  the 
life  of  the  mortRnge  would  aid  substantial 
numbers  of  Callfornlans  In  obtaining  a 
home  and  greatly  .itlmulate  the  State's  econ- 
omy,   and 

Whereas  such  payments  could  be  based 
\i\-xn\  a  40-year  term  fur  the  5  years,  a  30- 
year  term  for  the  second  5  years,  with  the 
ontsrandlnjc  principal  balance,  at  the  end 
of  the  10  years,  to  be  amortized  over  a  term 
of  20  years  thus  being  stepped  up'  as  the 
years  go  by  and  available  income  increases, 
and 

■  Wherea.s  further  aid  and  encouragement 
for  home  buyers  could  be  secured  by  In- 
creasUifcc  loan  limits  and  repayment  periods 
for  home  Improvement  loans  Now,  there- 
fore   be  It 

Kf«<lied  by  the  A\<<embl\i  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
leK'i.slature  res|)ectf ully  requesU  Congress  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  increase 
to  40  years  the  maximum  period  for  which 
home  li>ans  may  be  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  and  also  to  Increase  the  limits 
and  llberalUe  tJie  terms  for  home  improve- 
ment loans,  In  order  that  the  young  home 
buyer  and  the  low  Income  home  buyer  may 
acquire  and  maintain  a  home  on  reasonable 
terms,  and  be  It  further 

Rfyiilred.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
.sembly  la  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  Ui  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  oi  the 
state  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Sinate  Joint  RcaoLtmow  9 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  World  War  I 

veterans'  pension 
Whereas  many  thousands  of  Tetarans  of 
World  War  I  are  in  dire  clrcumstancas  and 
.subjected  to  the  Indignity  of  public  cliarlty: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

■•Re.tolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aasemhly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  respect- 
fully memorialized  to  provide  for  a  World 
War  I  pension,  and  urged  to  adopt  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  Unltad 
SUtes  of  America;  namely,  that  such  a  pen- 
sion be  in  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars 
(HOC)  a  month  to  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
exclusive  of  social  security  or  other  pensions 
to  which  the  veteran  is  entitled;  and  be  It 
further 

•Reaolred.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  hereby  directed  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presldant 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution    18 

Joint   resolution   relative   to   acquisition  of 

Federal  surplus  property  by  municipal  and 

county  governments 

"Whereas  tiie  Federal  Oovernment  now 
piissesses  and  will  continue  to  acquire  con- 
siderable quantities  of  property  no  longer 
needed  for  their  original  governmental  pur- 
poses;  and 

"Whereas  much  of  this  property,  declared 
surplus.  18  stored  and  ultimately  sold 
through  the  offices  of  the  General  Services 
Administration;  and 

"Whereas  certain  rights  and  privileges  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  surplus  property  are 
accorded  to  nonprofit  organizations  and 
to  school  Jurisdictions;  and 

"Whereas  the  rlghU  and  privileges  of 
cities  and  counties  to  acquire  such  surpltu 
property  are  severely  restricted  and  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  purposes  of  civil  defense; 
and 

"Whereas  much  surplus  property  is  ptir- 
chased  by  privrite  individuals  for  speculative 
purposes;   and 

"Whereas  in  effect,  municipal  and  county 
jurisdictions  do  not  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  now  enjoyed  by  school  dis- 
tricts and  by  certain  nonprofit  groups;   and 

"Whereas  all  such  surplus  property  has 
been  purchased  with  public  funds  and  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers;  >vnd 

"Whereas  it  is  generally  deemed  equitable 
that  municipal  and  county  governments 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges, 
Insofar  as  surplus  property  Is  concerned,  now 
accorded  to  school  districts  and  to  nonprofit 
organizations;  and 

"Whereas  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
cities  and  counties  should  in  all  justice  take 
precedence  over  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
private    speculators:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate administrative  and  legislative  action 
which  will  grant  to  municipal  and  county 
governments  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
now  granted   to  school   districts  and   other 


nonprofit  organizations  with  respect  w  the 
acquisition  of  Federal  surplus  property,  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate ia  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution    13 

"Joint    resolution    relative    to    the    national 
forests 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  California,  in  1959 
and  1060  suffered  irreparable  damage  from 
forest  fires  to  the  natural  resource.*;  upon 
which  Its  f  uttu-e  depends;  smd 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
plans  for  Improvements  in  fire  prevention 
and  fire  preparedness  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  Increasing  use  of  our  national  forests; 
and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  increased  fire  pre- 
vention and  fire  preparedness.  Improved  ac- 
cess, and  facilities  for  meeting  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  an  expanding  p>opulatlon  i.s 
recognized  In  the  program  for  the  riation;U 
forecta  presented  to  the  86th  Cijngre.s  oi 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  of  California  tbat  forest  fire  losses 
and  flreflghting  costs  be  reduced  through 
improved  management,  prevention,  and  pre- 
paredness programs:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memcviallzes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fully 
and  promptly  redeem  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  the  national  forests  in  Cali- 
fornia as  provided  for  in  the  program  for 
the  national  forests  which  was  presented 
to  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Itesoloed,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cop- 
lee  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign   Commerce: 

"Senate  Joint  REsoLtmoN    15 

"Joint   resolution   relating   to   predatory 
animals 

"Whereas  in  recent  years  there  hp-B  l>een 
an  alarming  Increase  in  the  population  of 
predatory  animals  In  California;  and 

"Whereas  this  increase  In  predator  popula- 
tion poses  a  serious  threat,  not  only  to  agri- 
cultural and  wildlife  Interest,  but  to  public 
health  because  certain  of  these  predatory 
ftntTP*T«  are  a  definite  factor  in  rabies  con- 
trol; and 

"Whereas  46  percent  of  the  land  of  Califor- 
nia la  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
and  this  land  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  pred- 
at<»y  animals;  and 

"Whereas  at  the  present  time,  the  share 
of  the  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  cooperative  predator  control 
program,  estlmatM  at  18  percent,  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  percentage  of  land  held 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  California; 
and 

"Whereas  State  and  county  agencies  and 
grower  organizations  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem of  predator  control  are  contributing  tneir 


fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  existing  coopera- 
tive program;  and 

"Whereas  unless  additional  Federal  funds 
are  made  available,  the  rabies  control  prob- 
lem will  become  more  severe,  and  agricul- 
tural and  wildlife  interests  will  continue  to 
experience  increased  losses:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  f/ie  Senate  and  Assembh/  o/ 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  memorial- 
ized to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  available  additional  funds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  for  an  ex- 
panded cooperative  program  of  predatory 
animal  control  in  California;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  ol 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate    Joint    Resolution    20 

Joint    resolution    relative    to    a    minimum 

wage    law    for   agricultural    workers 

"Whereas  farms  and  agricultural  workers 
are  one  of  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
our  Nation  rests;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  a  bul- 
wark of  the  free  world  In  the  fight  for  peace 
and  freedom  and  against  communism,  and 
without  a  strong  farm  economy  this  Na- 
tion cannot  maintain  its  position  In  the 
free  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
country  depends  in  large  part  on  the  food 
produced  by  our  farms,  and  without  suffi- 
cient experienced  and  competent  agricul- 
tural workers,  our  crops  cannot  be  properly 
harvested  and  our  farms  cannot  prosper 
and  play  their  part  in  maintaining  a  healthy 
and  strong  America;  and 

"Whereas,  for  the  past  several  decades  agri- 
cultural workers  in  many  regions  of  the 
United  States  have  not  received  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural earnings  and,  in  some  areas  of  the 
United  States,  such  workers  have  had  to 
subsist  on  an  extremely  low  annual  wage 
as  compared  with  other  agricultural  work- 
ers; and 

"Whereas,  California  farmers  must  com- 
pete In  the  sale  of  farm  products  with  other 
States  having  not  only  a  more  favorable 
freight  rate,  but  which  In  addition  pay 
wages  to  their  farm  workers  far  less  than 
those  paid  in  California  and  the  West,  thus 
putting  California  and  western  agriculture 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  the  highly 
competitive  national  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
enacted  a  national  minimum  wa,ge  law  that 
applies  to  the  agricultural  workers  through- 
out the  country,  which  wage  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  the  national  farm, 
economy;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
a  national  minimum  wage  law  for  the  agri- 
cultural workers  of  the  Nation;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suitably 
prepared  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 
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to   the   combined   output  of   Orand    Coule*      tial   development  of  such  I'fcBovirces  fur   use      resdliitinn   u>  the   President  and  Vice  Pre«l- 
and  Bonneville  E>ama;  and  in  esthetic  and  cu!rur,i!  enjc^menr.  and  his-      dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 


governments  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
now  granted   to  school  districts  and   other 


grower  organizations  interested  In  the  prob- 
lem of  predator  control  are  contributing  tnelr 


California    in    the    Congress   of   the    United 

States." 
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Two  resolutions  of  th«  Aaacmbly  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  tb«  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"HouBB  RzaoLTrxioa  141 

"Reeolutlon   relatlT*   to   eonstnictlon    of   a 
Custama  OfBoe,  appralaarii  atore  and  ware- 
house In  the  Los  Angelas  harbor  area 
"Whereas  the  General  Ssrrloes  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  scheduled  to 
begin  construction  sometime  this  year  of  a 
Customs  House  and  Federal  offlee   building 
at  the  ClTlc  Center  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Civic  Center  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  Is  more  than  3S  miles  from  the 
Los  Angeles  harbor  area  where  foreign  goods 
are  unloaded  from  Incoming  ships  and  sent 
to  their  ultimate  destination  throughout 
the  United  States;  Gind 

"Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
duties  of  the  employees  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Customs  involve  appraisal.  Inspection,  and 
other  activities  with  respect  to  such  imported 
g^oods:  and 

"Whereas  if  the  sole  customs  office  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  Is  maintained  in  the  traffic- 
choked  Civic  Center  of  Los  Angeles  this  will 
create  great  hardship  and  inconvenience  for 
persons  dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assemblj/  of  the  State 
of  California,  That  this  body  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  construct  a  deputy 
collector  of  customs  office,  an  appraisers 
store,  and  a  bonded  warehouse  in  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor  area,  in  addition  to  the  ciis- 
toms  hoiise  and  Federal  office  boiUding  sched- 
uled to  be  built  at  the  Los  Angeles  Civic 
Center:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  from  this  State  and  to  Repre- 
sentatives   Czcn.    R.   KiNQ   and   Oosoon    L. 

McDONOtJGH." 


"Housx  RxsoLxmoN  128 
■Resolution  relating  to  the  unregulated  im- 
portation of  foreign-made  musical  record- 
ings 

"Whereas  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  in  Its  concern  for  the  future  of 
American  music,  deplores  the  widespread 
substitution  of  foreign-made  recordings  for 
the  skills  of  American  musicians  In  the  pro- 
duction of  television  film  programs  designed 
to  sell  American  products  to  the  American 
consumer;  and 

"Whereas  the  unregulated  importation  of 
foreign-made  musical  recordings  Is  a  deplor- 
able circumvention  of  Federal  laws  designed 
to  protect  American  Instrumentalists  from 
cutrate  competition  that  contributes  nothing 
to  the  desirable  exchange  among  nations  of 
genuine  musical  and  artistic  expressions: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  members  of  this  body 
express  their  condemnation  of  the  unregu- 
lated Importation  of  foreign-made  sound 
tracks  and  their  use  In  wholly  American 
television  productions,  and  do  hereby  call 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  laws  to  prevent  theee  abuses;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\ue  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  American  Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs: 

"Skmats  CcsfcvaaSMT  Rssolutiom  3 

"Resolution   expressing    appreciation   of    the 

Legislature  of  American  Samoa  to  Peter  T. 

Coleman    for    his    efforts    as    Oovemor    of 

American  Samoa 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  Peter  Tali  Cole- 
man has  served  the  f>eople  of  American  Sa- 
moa for  4  years  in  the  capacity  of  Governor; 
and 

"Whereas  Governor  Coleman,  the  first  na- 
tive Governor,  has  guided  the  people  of 
American  Samoa  successfully  through  the 
period  of  great  change  and  rapid  progress 
In  the  social,  political,  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  territory.  In  spite  of  hardship 
and  obstacles:  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  American  Samoa 
realize  that  they  owe  much  to  Governor 
Colemar  for  his  unfailing  and  great  personal 
Interest  In  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  his 
territory;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  .American  Samoa 
wish  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Governor 
Coleman  for  his  leadership,  g'lldance.  and 
assistance;  and 

"Whereas  It  la  appropriate  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  be  expressed  by  their 
elected  representatives;  Now.  therefore.  l>e  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Seventh 
Legislature  of  American  Samoa  {the  House 
of    Representatives    concurring).    That    the 

Satltude  of  the  people  of  American  Samoa 
id  their  sincere  thanks  be.  and  are  hereby 
extended  to  the  Honorable  Peter  Tall  Cole- 
man. Governor  of  American  Samoa,  for  his 
able  leadership  and  guidance,  and  for  his 
unswerving  loyalty  to.  and  interest  In  his 
people  suid  his  territory;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  fiwrwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  President 
of  the  Senate.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  the  press  of  Hawaii  and  the 
press  of  Western  Samoa  for  publication  and 
dispersal  " 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Edlnburg.  Tex  . 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  railway  and 
vehicular  bridge  acroes  the  Rio  Grande  River 
at  a  point  south  of  Pharr.  Tex  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  committee  of  editors  of 
The  Free  Hungarians  (Szabad  Magyarsax), 
of  New  York.  NY  ,  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  youth  from  certain  licen- 
tious individuals  and  groups;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  my  native 
State  of  Nevada  will  be  100  years  old 
in  1964,  and  plans  are  already  under 
way  for  an  appropriate  observance  of 
this  significant  occasion. 

The  State  Senate  of  the  Nevada  Leg- 
islature has  adopted  two  joint  resolu- 
tions urging  proper  action  of  memorials 
passed  by  the  1960  legislature,  which 
requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Postmaster  General  to 
cause  to  be  issued  a  centennial  stamp 
and  commemorative  coins. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  joint  resolutions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolutions  presented  by  Mr. 
Bible  were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  Ln  the  Rbcorb.  a«  follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Banldng  and  Cur- 
rency 

"Sbnats  Joiwt  Resolitttow  a 
•Joint    resolution    endorsing    the    action    of 
the    50th    session    of    the    legislature    me- 
morializing   the   Congress   and   the   Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be 
Issued    sliver    coins    commemorating    the 
centennial  of  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  Into  the  Union 
"Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  Nevada  was 
admitted    to    the    Union    October    31.    1864; 
and 

'Whereas  during  the  year  1964,  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  expect  to  celebrate 
with  creditable  pageantry  and  commemo- 
ration, the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion i>f  the  State  of  Nevada  into  the  Union; 
and 

"Whereas  Nevada  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  famous  silver -producing  areas  of 
all  time,  and 

Whereas  the  revenues  resulting  from  such 
sliver  production  aided  materially  in  main- 
taining the  Integrity  of  the  Union  and  In 
the  great  Industrial  expansion  of  the  entire 
country,  and 

Whereas  Nevada  Is  known  as  the  Sliver 
State,   and 

"Whereas  Congress  has  many  times  prevl- 
ouAly  authorized  the  issuance  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  of  commemorative  coins  for 
other  States;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  ths  60th  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada adopted  a  resolution  menu>rlalixlng  ths 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
issue  comnremoratlve  silver  coins  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Nevada  into  the  Union : 
N   w.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  endorses 
the  action  of  the  &Oth  session  of  the  legis- 
lature memorializing  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Issue  com- 
memorative silver  coins  coounemoratlng  the 
liMHh  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  Nevada  Into  the  Union;  and  be  It 
further 

'Resolved,  That  such  coins  be  delivered 
to  the  Nevada  Centennial  Commission  upon 
payment  therefor,  and  that  such  commis- 
sion be.  and  It  hereby  Is.  authorized  to  sell 
and  distribute  such  coins;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  txaasmltted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  Senator  and  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Nevada  in  the 
Congress  of   the  United  States. 

■  Passed  by  the  assembly  February  7,  1961. 
"CHEsrni    S    Chxibtiansxn, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathax  T.  HrxsT, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Passed  by  the  senate  January  31,  1961. 
Rkx  Bsll. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Lxou*  H.  Armstsono. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"G«ANT  Sawtzx, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 
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To  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  3 
Joint  resolution  endorslnf  the  action  of  the 
50th  session  of  the  legislature  memorialla- 
mg  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Postmaster  General  to  cause  to  be  is- 
sued a  centennial  stamp  in  commemora- 
tU)n  of  the  100th  auniveraary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Nevada  Into  the 
Union 

"Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  Nevada  was 
iidniitted  to  the  Union  October  31,  1864;  and 
Whereas  duripg  the  year  1964.  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  Will  celebrate  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  Union;   and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  50th  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Post- 
master General  to  cause  to  be  issued  a  cen- 
tennial sump  in  commernoratlon  of  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  aamlaelon  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  into  the  Union:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  endorses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  50th  session  of  the  legislature  me. 
morlalizlng  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Postmaster  General  to  cause 
to  be  issued  a  centennial  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  Into  the 
Union;    and   be  It   further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
President  and  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Nevada  congres- 
sional delegation. 

"Passed  by  the  assembly  February  e,  1961. 
"CKBsm  S.  Chsistmai*. 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan  K.  Hussrr, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
"Passed  by  the  aena.e.  January  81,  1961. 
"Rex  Bell, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"LrSLIK  H.  AEMSTSONO. 

"Serr«rtary  of  the  Senate. 
"Grant  Sawtes, 
"Governor  of  the  State  of  Nevada." 


DIXIE  RECLAMATION  PROJECT. 
UTAH— CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION  OF  UTAH   LKQISLATURE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  ordinarily 
I  would  only  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  In  the  Record  a  Utah  State  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  a  bill  I  have  Introduced  to  authorize 
the  Dixie  reclEunation  project  in  south- 
em  Utah. 

But  this  memorial  deals  with  a  mat- 
ter of  such  great  urgency  to  the  people 
of  my  State  that  I  want  to  comment 
briefly  on  it. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  recently 
about  the  Impending  water  crisis  in  this 
country,  and  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  has  given  us  a  massive  array 
of  facts  and  forecasts  upon  which  to  base 
our  water  resource  policies  of  the  future. 

In  southern  Utah  the  water  crisis  Is 
here  and  now.  We  have  had  a  series  of 
dry  years,  climaxed  this  year  by  one  of 
the  driest  winters  on  record.  Every  drop 
of  water  is  almost  Uterally  as  valuable 
as  a  nugget  of  gold,  and  we  are  search- 


ing for  water  supplies  as  relentlessly  as 
the  early  prospector  searched  for  the 
precious  yellow  mineral. 

One  valuable  source  of  unharnessed 
and  not  wholly  used  water  in  southern 
Utah  is  the  Virgin  River,  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Santa  Clara,  both  of  which  now 
run  into  the  giant  Colorado.  Because 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  have  been  in- 
volved in  litigation  between  the  States 
of  California  and  Arizona,  the  small 
Utah  project — the  Dixie  project — has 
been  stymied.  But  now  since  it  appears 
that  the  controversy  may  be  shortly  set- 
tled, and  since  the  studies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  due  for  release  in  a  cou- 
ple of  months,  indicate  that  the  project 
is  feasible,  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  Dixie  project  can  be  authorized.  The 
details  of  the  project — the  amount  of 
supplonental  water  which  will  be  fur- 
nished for  the  parched  acres  In  Watih- 
ington  County,  and  the  other  benefits 
which  would  be  available  to  Utah's  Dixie 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State — are 
explained  in  detail  in  the  memorial  which 
I  now  ask  to  have  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
current resolution  was  received,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  end 
Insular  Affairs,  and,  under  the  rule,  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SKNATk  Concurrent   Resolution   2 

Concturent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  34th  Let^s- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  memorializing 
the  favorable  consideration  by  the  Se<;re- 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  the  authorization 
by  Congress  of  the  Dixie  project 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concuning 
therein: 

Whereas  a  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Dixie  project  has  been  devised  through 
the  cooperation  and  acknowledgement  of 
many  agencies — Federal,  State,  local,  uid 
private;  and 

Whereas  the  Dixie  project  would  consist 
of  two  divisions:  the  Hurricane  division, 
which  would  develop  the  available  water  uid 
land  resources  along  the  Virgin  River;  and 
the  Santa  Clara  division,  which  would  de- 
velop these  resources  along  the  Santa  Clara 
River;  and 

Whereas  the  project  contemplates  fur- 
nUhing  s  supplemental  water  supply  to  21,- 
030  acres,  including  7,900  acres  of  irrigated 
land  in  the  Hurricane  division,  and  1.560 
acres  in  the  Santa  Clara  division,  and  de- 
Tel(H>ment  of  9,200  acres  of  new  land  in  the 
Hurricane  division,  and  2,370  acres  of  new 
land  in  the  Santa  Clara  division;  and 

Whereas  hydroelectric  power  would  be  de- 
vel(^>ed  at  three  power  plants,  the  revenue 
from  which  would  assist  In  repaying  the  re- 
Imbtirsable  project  costs;  and 

Whereas  construction  of  the  Dixie  project 
would  result  in  substantial  benefits  from 
irrigation  and  power  development,  and  lesser 
benefits  from  flood  control,  sediment  con- 
trol, fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  rec- 
reation; and 

Whereas  the  conservation  and  regrula:lon 
of  the  available  water  resources  to  provide 
firm  water  supplies  would  increase  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  existing  irrlgiited 
areas,  thereby  increasing  the  net  income  of 
the  farmers,  and  would  enable  Increasing  the 
irrigated  acreage  by  11,570  acres,  or  by  127 
percent;  and 

Whereas  the  new  acreage  wotild  enable 
blocking  up  present  small  farm  imlts  and 
the  development  of  about  250  new  farms, 
which  could  be  taken  up  by  veterans  and 


local  people  who  otherwise  would  be  forced 
to  seek  a  liveliliood  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  local  business  enterprises  would 
be  materially  benefited,  and  additional 
business  opportunities  would  be  developed, 
and  the  Improved  economic  conditions 
would  have  local.  State,  and  National  signifi- 
cance; and 

Whereas  the  benefit-cost  ratio  and  repay- 
ment possibilities  are  highly  favorable;  and 

Whereas  recent  litigation  in  the  Colorado 
River  controversy  established  the  right  of 
the  State  of  Utah  to  exploit  the  water 
needed  to  bring  about  the  consummation 
of  the   Dixie   project:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  34th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring 
therein.  That  the  Secretary  trf  the  Interior 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect; and  be  It  further 

Renolved  by  the  34th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Governor  concurring  there, 
in.  That  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  is  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  promptly,  thoroughly,  and  fairly 
consider  and  favorably  act  upon  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Dixie  project;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  the  congressional  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  the  Seejjetary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BOARD  OP  DIREC- 
TORS. CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City 
a  resolution  was  adopted  opposing  a 
change  in  the  present  policy  of  operation 
of  the  multiple-purpose  reservoirs  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  upper  Missouri 
River. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Use  of  Missoxtri  Rives  Pkimarily  for  Pov^'er 
Prodttction  Opposed 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  on  January  26,  1961,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  wa*  approved: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Kansas  City  strongly  opposes  change  In 
the  present  policy  of  operation  of  the  mul- 
tlple-puriKJse  reservoirs  constructed  under 
the  authority  given  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  on  the  upper  Missouri  River, 
which  would  make  the  production  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  firm  hydroelectric 
power  the  primary  consideration  in  the  re- 
lease of  water.  This  change  would  not  only 
be  a  departure  from  the  objectives  of  the 
reservoir  construction  agreed  upon  and 
established  when  the  reservoirs  were  author- 
ized but  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with 
all   downstream   interests   which   supported 
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the  {MDposal  for  tbeir  eoastrueiloD.  Opera- 
tion primarily,  Initwd  cA  IncldentAlly,  for 
hydroelectric  power  production  Is  wholly  In- 
compatible with  flood  eootrol,  naTlgatlon  on 
the  lower  rlTer,  ■■  well  ■•  brlgatlon  In  the 
upstream  areas.  We  beltev*  the  true  objec- 
tives are  adequately  ■niii—iiil  In  existing 
legislation  and  have  been  followed  in  the 
operating  program  at  the  Army  Engineers 
and  in  the  reeoluttona  of  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Mlaaoiirl  River  Basin 
Inter-Agency  Commltta*.  We  condemn  as 
unfair  and  not  In  the  public  Interest  any 
change  which  would  militate  against  the 
multipte-purpoee  concept  ot  reservoir  opera- 
tion and  use  originally  agreed  upon  and  now 
In  effect;   lie  It  further 

"Reaolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  OoTemors  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas  and  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
from   those   States." 


CONSERVATION  OF  WATER— RESO- 
LUTIONS. EDITORIAL.  AND  EX- 
CERPT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a  de- 
cision by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wakarusa  Watershed  Joint  District  No. 
35.  which  was  approved  at  a  meeting  on 
February  9,  1961,  could  be  one  of  the 
most  important  decialoDA  reached  in  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  water  runoff  in 
our  State's  history. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  control  of 
water  runoff  and  the  preserving  of  water 
for  beneficial  uses  1«  the  No.  1  problem 
in  our  State,  but  the  method  of  carrying 
this  program  into  effect  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  The  contro- 
versy has  been  between  those  advocates 
of  large  flood  control  projects  versus  the 
control  of  water  runofT  through  smaller - 
tsrpe  dams  covering  a  watershed. 

The  t)oard  of  directors  of  the  Wakarusa 
watershed  area  urged  that  their  water- 
shed organization  cooperate  with  every 
other  agency  of  the  Oovemment  in  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  Joint  program  of  solv- 
ing our  land  and  water  problems.  This 
Is  most  commendable  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  adopted 
at  their  board  meeting  on  February  9.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

Whereas  we.  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wakanisa  Watershed  Joint  District  No.  35. 
fully  aware  of  the  responalbtllty  of  omi  du- 
ties to  control  and  supply  water  as  a  vital 
resource,  now  face  the  challenge  to  move 
ahead  with  all  speed  and  establish  a  arm 
policy  to  work  cooperatively  with  any  and 
all  governmental  agencies.  National.  State 
and  local,  charged  with  the  solving  of  land 
and  water  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  CUnton  Reservoir  and  the 
Wakarusa  watershed  program  are  both  be- 
ing advanced  at  this  tUns,  and  whereas,  it 
appears  that  there  may  be  some  overlapping 
of  proposals  and  objectives;  that  various 
opinions  exist  in  regard  to  a  seeming  con- 
flict of  effort  and  goals  ot  the  two  groups, 
that  It  Is  the  conviction  of  some  that  there 
is  a  definite  need  on  tta«  Wakarusa  water- 
shed for  both  programs,  that  it  is  believed 
by  many  on  the  basis  of  available  facts  that 
through  cooperation  and  coordination  these 
two  conservation  and  flood  control  programs 
can  be  carried  forward  together.  resultlx\g  In 
a  more  complete  and  dMlrable  program  for 
the  common  good;  and 


Whereas  the  Wakarusa  watershed  involves 
approximately  335.000  acres  with  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  this  acreage  above  or 
the  west  of  the  proposed  Clinton  Reservoir 
and  the  balance  of  the  land  being  below  or 
the  east  of  the  reservoir,  with  the  various 
tributaries  leading  into  the  Wakarusa,  both 
above  and  below  the  reservoir,  it  appears 
that  this  area  presents  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  valuable  pilot  project 
resulting  in  a  valuable  forward-looking 
demonstration  of  complete  conservation  and 
flood  control  with  wise  use  of  water  re- 
sources:  Be  it  therefore 

Rtaolved,  That  we,  the  b<jiird  of  directors 
of  the  Wakarusa  watershed,  therefore,  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  and  value  of  other  pro- 
posals for  the  development  of  the  Wakarusa 
Valley,  and  hereby  agree  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  pressing  need  of  cooperation,  and 
alternate  solutions  of  the  common  problems, 
always  keeping  foremost  In  mind  that  the 
primary  obligation  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Wakarusa  watershed  Is  to  bring  into 
being  the  most  workable  watershed  program 
{Kiaslble  for  the  benefit  of  a  greatest  number 
of  people,  consonant  with  the  apparent  needs 
for  the  full  utilization  of  our  water  resovu-ces 
for  those  In  the  valley,  now  and  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  and  that  all  resolutions 
and  motions  previously  passed  by  this  board 
which  are  in  conflict  with  this  motion  are 
hereby  reeclnded. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  preceding  resolutions  which  I  have 
submitted  for  the  Rkcord.  It  is  Interesting 
to  note  that  the  Missouri-Arkansas 
Basins  Flood  Control  and  Conservation 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1960,  adopted  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar resolution. 

This  resolution  again  stre.sscs  the  need 
for  a  sound  and  necessary  soil  and  water 
management  program  on  our  watersheds. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Missouri-Ar- 
kansas Basins  Flood  Control  and  Con- 
servation Association  and  our  citizens 
generally  should  hasten  the  day  when  we 
can  control  the  water  runoff  on  a  water- 
shed basis,  as  well  as  by  large  flood  con- 
trol projects  on  our  main  streams. 

Water  is  our  No.  1  problem  and  we  are 
making  progress  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  September  9.  1960,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows; 

Be  it  further  rf«o/p<^.  That  these  resolu- 
tions should  not  cloee  without  the  expressed 
commendation  by  the  members  of  this  asso- 
cliitlon  for  the  work  being  done  by  soil  con- 
servation districts,  the  State  extension  serv- 
ices, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  This  pro- 
gram Constitutes  and  provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  and  necessary  sou  and 
water  management  practices  r)n  uplands  and 
watersheds  as  supplementary  to,  although 
not  a  substitute  for.  large  lmp<iundlng  reser- 
voirs essential  to  flood  control  and  water  con- 
servation In  the  lower  river  valleys.  Mo  -Ark. 
Basins  Association  urges  and  supports  the 
most  rapid  expansion  of  sound  8«U  consena- 
tion  and  land  management  practices  because 
they  contribute  to  the  control  and  conserva- 
tion of  water.  Mo-Ark  also  urges  the  estab- 
lishment of  watershed  districts  and  pledges 
our  support  to  such  districts  for  the  supple- 
mental psj-t  of  the  ba&in  development  pro- 
gram. The  Mo. -Ark.  Basins  Assrx:latlon  here- 
by goes  on  record  as  recognizing  the  full 
Importance  of  the  c<jmplete  program  ot  soU 
and  water  conservation  and  shall  render  such 


8upp<}ri  as  possible  to  tlie  conservation  proj- 
ects In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  basins 
tributaries  In  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  The  Mo-Ark.  Basins  Association 
urges  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  planning  these  watershed 
projects  In  order  that  local  groups  in  these 
watershed  districts  may  complete  their  proj- 
ects which,  when  completed,  along  with  the 
other  land  treatment  practices,  will  greatly 
reduce  the  silt  load  of  streams  and  reduce 
the  sUtatlon  problem  In  large  reservoirs, 
which  will  thereby  complement  the  effective- 
ness of  the  l.irge  downstream  reservoirs. 

Mr.  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  I  also 
a-sk  that  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Only 
Way  To  Work."  which  appeared  in  the 
Manhattan  Mercury.  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1961,  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Only  Wat  To  Woax 

One  of  the  enduring  controversies — at 
least  in  Kansas — In  the  field  of  waftr  con- 
servation and  fiood  control  Is  and  has  been 
between  the  so-called  big  dammers  and  the 
watershed  folks. 

Some  progress  at  reaching  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  or  at  least  more  mutual  under- 
standing has  been  made  In  recent  years. 
But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  So 
touchy  are  the  extremes,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  It  Is  still  difficult  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  a  mixed  audience  without  pro- 
voking violent  arguments  and  accusations. 
Happily,  however,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
there  has  been  some  progress  In  at  least 
reaching  some  understanding.  Qradually 
the  line  of  thinking  that  there  Is  Indeed 
r.><>m  for  both  approaches  has  taken  hold 
in  mi>re  and  more  minds. 

A  numt>er  of  groups  once  dedicated  almoet 
solely  to  the  promotion  of  the  big  dam 
phlloeophy  have  expanded  their  efforts  to 
encourage  the  growth  erf  the  local  and  dis- 
trict programs.  Excellent  examples  of  this 
ty{)e  of  across-the-board  action  are  the  Mis- 
R  )url-Arkansa»  Basins  Flood  Control  and 
{■'■nsorvatlon  Association  (commonly  known 
as  Mo  -Ark.)  and  the  Kansas  Committee  for 
F.  Kjd  Cciiitrol  and  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion of  which  Frank  (Chief)  Haucke,  of 
Council  Grove,  is  the  chairman. 

At  the  rl&k  of  stating  what  may  be  an 
unfair  generalization  we  would  say  that  the 
watershed  adherents  have  not  been  so 
amenable  to  broadening  their  thinking. 
More  often  than  not  their  approach  has 
been  to  want  to  erect  stop  signs  against  all 
bl«  dam  projects  that  might  encroach  on 
what  they  adjudge  to  be  their  private  do- 
mains We  hasten  to  add  that  we  are  in 
no  way  sugResUng  the  deceleration  of  wa- 
tershed programs  They  should,  to  the  oon- 
tr.iry.  be  speeded  up.  At  the  same  time. 
however,  the  program  should  not  be  used 
us  merely  a  tixjl  to  forestall  any  and  aU 
other  programs.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
objectively  weigh  the  merits  of  each  In  the 
lUht  of  the  best  overall  Interests  and  ways 
should  t>e  found  to  promote  the  meritorious 
ones,  whatever  they  may  l>e,  as  complemen- 
tary projecu  one  to  the  other. 

ApparenUy  this  Is  the  thinking  behind 
what  'Ae  believe  is  a  most  significant  step 
taken  recently  In  the  Wakarusa  watershed 
district  near  Lawrence  Confronted  with 
the  prospect  of  having  a  big  dam  (Clinton 
Reservoir)  in  the  watershed  district,  the  di- 
rectors of  ths  district  have  not  grabbed 
loaded  muskets  and  climbed  into  the 
trenches.  Instead,  by  formal  resolution, 
they  have  declared  a  poUcy  of  cooperation 
"with  any  and  aU  government  agencies. 
National,  State,  and  local,  charged  with  the 
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solving  of  land  and  water  problems,"  to 
quote  the  resolution  directly. 

The  district  realistically  points  out  that 
there  may  be  some  overlapping  between  th« 
two  projects,  some  coeiUct  at  sflbrt  and 
goals  and  that  there  are  dUfsrences  at  opin- 
ion. But,  says  the  resolution  of  ths  dis- 
trict directors,  "It  Is  believed  by  many  on 
the  basis  of  available  facts  that  tlirough  co- 
operation and  coordination  these  two  con- 
servation and  flood  control  programs  oaa 
be  carried  forward  tog^iier,  resulting  in  a 
more  complete  and  desirable  program  for 
the  conamon  good." 

Oetting  down  to  even  more  specific  posi- 
tions, the  district  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  Wakarusa  watershed  project  involv- 
ing about  335.000  acres  and  the  Clinton 
Reservoir  be  used  as  a  pUot  study  to  deter- 
mine If  perhaps  through  complementary 
action  there  can  be  a  demonstration  of  com- 
plete conservation  and  flood  control. 

The  district  directors,  concluding  their 
precedent-setting  resolution,  stress  that  thsy 
recognize  the  sincerity  and  value  of  other 
proposals  for  the  Wakarusa  Valley.  And 
significantly  they  not  only  reiterate  their 
promise  to  cooperate  with  other  groups  but 
also  recognize  that  they  have  actually  a  dual 
obligation:  first,  to  develop  a  worthy  local 
project,  and  second,  to  see  that  their  9wn 
program  makes  a  contribution  to  the  best 
possible  utilization  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  entire  valley. 

To  say  that  this  is  an  admirable  stand  Is 
to  not  pay  sufBclent  compliments  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Wakarusa  Watershed  DIstrtci. 

It  has  long  been  our  contention  that  thor* 
has  been  an  alarming  lack  of  inltlatlrs  in  try- 
ing to  coordinate  the  tf  orts  of  the  various 
soil  and  water  programs.  Because  at  this 
lack  of  cooperation  and  cotntlinatkm  both 
programs  have  failed  to  achieve  ths  state 
of  accelerated  progress  that  Is  n— ded  In 
Kansas. 

It  must  be  hoped  that  the  Wakarusa  dis- 
trict has  set  an  acceptable  pattern  of  policies 
and  action  that  wlU  be  adopted  In  othsr 
areas  of  ths  State.  The  stalemates  that  have 
been  brought  on  by  a  refusal  to  cooperate 
are  too  costly  to  tolerate  much  longer. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  platform  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Minslaslppi  Valley 
Association  on  February  6.  IMl,  which 
urges  the  several  States  to  pass  enabling 
legislation  to  create  public  agencies  with 
power  to  contract  with  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies  to  develop  snudi  water- 
shed conservation  programs  be  made  a 
part  of  these  remaiics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

EXCZRFT  FEOM   PLATFOIlf  AOOPTED   AT  AKNUAL 

MsTTiMc   or  Mississim   Vallxt   Asaocta- 
TioN,  PxBBuaaT  6,  1961,  in  St.  Louis 

We  urge  the  several  States  to  pass  en- 
abling legislation  to  create  public  agencies 
with  power  to  contract  with  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  to  develop  small  water- 
shed conservation  programs.  The  small 
watershed  program  under  Public  Law  506 
is  doing  an  effective  Job  of  providing  water 
retention  on  a  local  basis  with  local  or- 
ganizations doing  most  of  ths  work.  We 
urge  Congress  to  provide  adequate  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  planning  and  surveys 
on  these  projects.  In  order  to  encoxirage  de- 
velopment of  watershed  districts  in  basins 
where  there  is  also  a  recommended  reservoir, 
we  urge  the  ^Bderal  and  Ststa  Oofefrnmniti 
to  give  proper  reimbursement  and  Just  credit 
to  the  local  landowners  Ih  the  watanhed  dis- 
tricts in  return  for  the  oontrlbutloos  mads 


by  ths  watershed  development  to  the  reser- 
voir by  Increased  wt.ter  storage  and  reduced 
sUtatlon. 


VERTICAL  CLEARANCES  OF  CER- 
TAIN BRIDGES— OPPOSITION  TO 
HJl.  2790 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  currently 
a  bill.  HJl.  2790,  is  pending  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  proposes  to 
modify  vertical  clearances  of  bridges  to 
be  constructed  across  the  Mississippi 
River.  As  I  understand  it,  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  the  measure — 
and  a  related  bill,  H.R.  4466 — on  March 
21.  Recently.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  State  Highway  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin expressing  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  2790.  The  views  of  the 
commission,  I  believe,  warrant  the  con- 
sideration of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Public  Works  Committees,  £is  well  as  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  7,  1961. 
Subject:  BUI  H.R.  3790. 
Ths  Honorable  Alkxanozs  Wilct, 
VJS.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DssB  BSNATOB  WiLXT :  FoT  Wlscotisln,  the 
State  highway  commission  is  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  enactment  into  law 
ot  bill  HJt.  2790  presented  by  Oongressman 
Paxes,  of  Missouri,  now  pending  before  the 
Congress,  as  It  relates  to  the  vertical  clear- 
•acs  reqtilred  for  fixed  highway  bridges  across 
ths  navigation  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River  upstream  from  the  mouth  of  the  1111- 
nols  Blver. 

The  highway  commiaeion  is  informed  that 
on  February  6,  1961,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.S.  Army,  announced  that  effective  imme- 
diately new  standard  vertical  clearance  re- 
(jnirsmsnts  for  construction  of  bridges  across 
the  Mississippi  River  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  would  be  not  less 
than  46  feet  above  river  levels  reached  98 
psrosnt  of  ths  time  and  60  feet  above  ncmnal 
navigation  pool  stage.  Such  vertical  clear- 
ance requirement  wovild  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  10  to  13  feet  under  previous 
requirements.  This  new  vertical  clearance 
requirement  established  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Is  In  substantial  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendation made  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
by  the  highway  departments  of  the  States  of 
Illinois.  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consln. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  under  bill 
H.B.  2790,  now  pending  befCH-e  the  Congress, 
the  vertical  clearance  for  new  bridges  con- 
structed across  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Blver  would  need  be  not  less  than 
ths  vertical  clearance  of  the  next  bridge  up- 
stream having  the  lowest  vertical  clearance. 

Ths  standard  proposed  by  bill  Hit.  2790, 
with  reqjMct  to  pending  and  future  bridges 
which  may  be  constructed  across  the  Missis- 
sippi Blver  on  the  Wisconsin  boimdary, 
would  In  effect  restore  the  former  standard 
of  vertical  clearance,  namely,  about  55  feet 
above  eztrams  high  water  level. 

Ths  Highway  Cominlsslon  of  Wisconsin 
oonsUlsrs  ths  clearance  requirements  pro- 
posed by  bill  HA.  2790  to  be  excessive  and 
srMtrsry.  causing  unjustified  additional  costs 


of  bridge  construction,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  the  public  interests.  The  highway 
commission  respectfully  recommends  that 
you  oppose  the  enactment  into  law  of  bill 
HH.  2790. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Statx    Highway    Couicissioir    or 

Wisconsin. 
V.  L.  FiKDLER,  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  amendments : 

S.  900.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  MobUe,  Ala. 
(Rept.  No.  68). 


imUZATION  OF  TELEVISION 
TRANSMISSION  FAdLTTIES  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS— RE- 
PORT OF  A  committee;— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  I  report  favorably, 
with  an  amendment,  the  bill  (S.  205) 
to  expedite  the  utilization  of  television 
transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  67)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  Senators 
Pastore,  Monsonet,  Smathxrs,  Yak- 
borough,     E^GLB,     BARTLrrr,     Hartkk, 

McGEX,      KXTAtrVKK,       BUTLKH,       COTTON, 

Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mortok.  and  Scott 
may  be  added  as  additional  cosponsors 
of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  names  of  the  ad- 
ditional cosponsors  will  be  added  to  the 
bill,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIQHT,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

Edward  R.  Mturow,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Inf(»7nation  Agency; 

Donald  M.  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency; 

J.  Graham  Parsons,  of  New  York,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden; 

Avery  F.  Peterson,  of  Idaho,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative ot  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  17th  session  of  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  AMa  and  the  Far  Bast  of  the 
gnntwTnir  toA  Sodal  Councll  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willis,  of  Callfomla.  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  ot  ths  class  at  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Estraordlnary 
and  Flen^tentlary  to  Ceylon;  and 
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Frederick  E.  Noltlng,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  a 
foreign  Service  ofBcer  of  claM  1.  to  be  Am- 
boMador  Kztraordlnaxy  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Neville  Miller,  to  be  reappointed  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dlitrlct  of  Ctolumbta  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Manstizlo)  : 
S.  1318.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  laud  tenure 
patterns  of  the  Port  Belknap  Reservation:  to 
the     Committee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr     PONG    (for    hlmseir    and    Mr 
LoNQ  of  Hawaii) : 
S.  1317.  A  bin  to  change  the  desltinailon  of 
that   portion    of    the   Hawaii   National    Park 
on   the   Island   of   Hawaii,    in   the   State   of 
Hawaii,    to    the    Hawaii   Volcanoes    National 
Park,  and  for  other  purpoees;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By   Mr     CARLSON: 
8.  1318.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esubllsh- 
ment  of  the  Port  Scott  National  Historic  Sue. 
In  the  State  of   Kansas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  and 

8.  1319  A  bill  to  establish  Huron  Ceme- 
tery. Kansas  City.  Kans.,  as  a  national  monu- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

S.  1320  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  to  a',  percent 
the  multiplication  factor  for  determining; 
annuities  for  certain  Federal  employees  en- 
gaged In  hazardous  duties:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    FULBRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr 
PoNC,  Mr    Holland.  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mrs    Nextbergeh,  Mr    Spakkman.  Mr 
THtniMOND.  and  Mr.  Lono  of  Lom- 
sianai 
S.  1321    A   bill    to  amend  the  Navy   ration 
statute  BO  as   to  provide  for  the  serving;  of 
oleomargarine  or  margarine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fouricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BURDICK: 
S.  1322  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  9  and  40 
of  the  U  S  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  .md 
Public  Welfare 

By  Mr    KEPAUVER: 
S.  1323    A    bill    for    the    relief     of    Elenl 
Tsellou;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.  KEFAUVKR   (for  himself  and 
Mr    GoRE) : 
S   1324.  A   bill   to  authorize  the   donation 
for  historical  site  purposes  of  a  certain  tract 
of  land  acquired   by  the  Knoxville  Housing 
Authority  In  connection  with  an  urban  re- 
newal   project    undertaken    In    the    city    of 
Knoxville,  Tenn  ,  under  title  I  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banlc- 
Ing  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kctauvex  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr   CASE  of  South  DakoU: 
S.  1325.  A   bill   to   tranafer  administrative 
control    and   Jurisdiction  over   the   National 
Zoological   Park   to  the  Department  of   the 
Interior:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
(See  the   remarks  of  Mr.  CUas  of  South 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  eeparate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
8.  1330.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the   act 
of  August  7.  1946  (80  Stat.  806).  as  amended 


by  the  act  of  October  25,  1951  i  65  Stat.  657  i 
as  the  same  .irc  amended,  by  providing  for 
,111  Incre.ise  in  the  authorization  for  funds 
to  be  gpranted  for  the  constructiMU  of  hofi- 
piUil  facilities  in  the  District  of  Cnlumbu. 
by  extending  the  time  m  whu  h  Knmts  may 
be  made,  and  by  authorizing  a  grimt  for 
funds  to  the  Georyre  Waahingttui  University 
Hospit.vl.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee   on    the    District    of    Columbia 

I  See  the  remarks  nf  Mr  Bible  when  he 
introduced  the  atnjve  bill  which  appear 
under  a  sopir.ite  he.tdiiiK  i 

By    Mr     BIUI.E    (  oy    .-equesti 

S  1327  .^  bill  to  amend  section  4iai  of 
the  act  of  April  I  r,»42.  s<>  as  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  'in  the  Municipal  Courf  for  the 
District  of  C.);umbla  over  cer'aln  counter- 
claims and  'ross-clalms  in  any  action  in 
which  such  court  has  initial  juristlicMon 
and 

S  1328  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  junior  college  division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  i)ther  purjjoses.  to  the  t"  irm7ilttop  i>n 
the  District  of  CoUinibia 
By  Mr    MrCARTHY 

S  1329  A  hill  rel.ativp  t.i.  The  place  of  deliv- 
ery of  certain  fxKl  cimmxlities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Axriculiure  and  Forestry 

S  1330  A  bill  tij  re{>eal  the  t.ix  uii  tr.iiis- 
p(jrt<itl>n  of  persons,   and 

S  1331  A  bill  to  amend  section  4456  of  the 
Internal  Reveruie  Cfidc  >t  19,'>4  with  resf>ect 
to  the  methixl  (f  payinif  the  tax  on  playing 
cards;   to  the  C'  mmlt't^e  mh  Finance 

S  1332  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ts.w)  Hsin 
Fao.  to  the  Commi**ee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  1333  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  to 
permit  all  officers  and  en^iployees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  tn  exerci.se  the  full  resp-nsibillty  of 
citizenship  and  Ui  take  an  artive  par'  m  the 
p^jlitical  life  of  the  Unite<l  Sta'.es.  'o  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adnilnlstr  itlon 

By   Mr     McC.\RTHY    ( f  .r    himself   and 
Mr    Metcaid  : 

S  1334  A  bill  to  provide  tha*  private  x\t- 
craft  may  travel  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  or  Mexico  without  requirinR  the 
owners  or  operators  thereof  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  extra  compensation  paid 
customs  ofTcers  and  employees,  t<>  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH 

8  1335    A   bill    for    the   relief     .f    W     B     J 
Martin:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    JAVITS; 

S  133«  A  bill  to  am»>nd  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing t>enetlts  under  such  title,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By   Mr    JAVITS    i  for   himself   and    .Mr 
Ke.atinc  I 

S  1337.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  a.s  U^  increase.  In  the  case 
at  children  attending  schonl,  from  18  t<T  21. 
the  maximum  age  for  receiving  benefits 
under  such  act.  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S  1338  A  bin  to  lncrea.se  l:i  the  c.tae  of 
children  who  are  attending  .school.  fn^)m  18 
to  21  years  'he  age  until  which  child  s  insur- 
ance benefits  may  be  received  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

S  1339  A  bill  amending  title  IT  of  tlie 
Social  Security  Ac*.  U)  permit  certain  children 
to  receive  benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  income  of  -.xn 
individual  who  has  supported  them;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr    JAVITS 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  retain  the  services  of  exp>«rlenced 
employees  who  are  eligible  for  retirement  by 
encouraging  their  continued  employment  on 


.1  part  tune  b.isls,  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
mtriKluced  the  above  bills,  which  appear  un- 
der A  sep.irate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    SMITH  of  Massachusetts 

s  1341  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Olga 
Putr.imanls,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia  (for  himself 
and  Mr    Robertson)  : 

S  1  i42  K  bill  to  provide  that  participa- 
tion by  members  of  the  National  Guard  In 
the  reenactmeiu  of  the  Battle  of  First 
Man.i-ss.i.s  sh.iU  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
full-time  training  duty  under  section  503  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  and  for  other 
purposes  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
.Services 

By  Mr   JAVITS 

>   1:143    A   bli;    for   the   relief   of   Dr    Tung 
Hui  I.m,   to  the  C<jmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    MUSKIE: 

s  1J44  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cixle  of  1954  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be 
allowed  against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance 

(See   the  remarks  of  Mr    Miskie  when  he 
iiitriKluced     the    above    bill,     wlilch    appear 
vmder   a   separate    heading  ) 
By  Mr   BENNETT 

S  1345  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
GU-Carrasco,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

8  i:J4«  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  policy 
concerning  the  termination,  limitation,  or 
establishment  of  business-type  operations  of 
the  Government  which  may  be  conducted  In 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and 
for  (jther  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ctovernment  Operations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bennett  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
•Ahull   appear   under  a  sep. irate  heading  ) 
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RE.<^OI.UTION  TO  PRINT  AS  A  SEN- 
ATE DOCUMENT  A  STUDY  EN- 
HTLED  •ACHIEVEMENTS  DURINO 
8  YEARS  OF  A  REPUBUCAN 
ADMINISTRATION' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  a  resolution 
'S  R<s  107  I  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment a  study  entitled  "Achievements 
During  8  Years  of  a  Republican  Admin- 
i.stration."  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admini.stration, 
a.s  follows: 

Re^oUed.  That  a  study  entitled  "Achieve- 
ments During  8  Years  of  a  Republican  Ad- 
ministration '  Inserted  In  the  CoifcaxsaioNAL 
RrcoRD  (m  March  9  at  pages  3570  through 
3f)78    be  printed  as  a  Senate  docvunent 


A.MENDMENT  OP  NAVY  RATION 
STATUTE  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SERV- 
ING OF  OLEOMARGARINE  OR 
MARGARINE 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  Pong),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Holl.^nd),  my  colleague, 
the  senior  .Senator  fiom  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  NrcTBERCEH],  the  Senator  fiom 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmakI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtrRMONDl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  I  introduce  a  bill,  for  appropriate 
reference,  which  would  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  to  give  the  Navy  permis- 


sive authority  to  purchase  margarine 
for  table  lue. 

The  Navy  does  not  have  cxpUett  an- 
thorlty  to  buy  margarine  for  uee  as  a 
table  spread  whereas  the  other  armed 
services  have  this  freedmn  of  choice. 
There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  the  Navy 
should  not  be  able  to  buy  the  foods  it 
wants  or  that  necessity  requires  It  to 
use.  The  Navy,  of  course,  operates 
throughout  the  world  under  varying  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  there  are  many 
places  where  use  of  margarine  as  a  table 
spread  would  be  more  practical  than 
butter. 

The  Navy  has  indicated  that  It  wants 
this  legislation.  It  will  probably  not 
interfere  with  the  Navy's  use  of  surplus 
butter  as  has  been  claimed.  The  Navy 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  use  butter 
in  large  quantities  as  long  as  It  is  In 
surplus  supply  since  it  will  be  che£4>er 
to  use  than  margarine. 

As  most  Senators  know,  this  bill  has 
been  considered  in  the  Senate  before. 
A  similar  bill  was  considered  in  the  last 
Congress  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  re- 
committed to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  before  coming  to  a  final 
vote.  I  hope  that  at  this  session  the 
bill  will  be  favorably  considered  in  both 
Houses  in  order  to  eliminate  this  dis- 
ciimlnatlon  against  a  good  food  made 
from  American   farm  products. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Wll  (8.  1321)  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  PUibhcht  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


DONATION  OP  A  CERTAIN  TRACT  OF 
LAND  IX)  THE  JAMES  WHITE'S 
PORT  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
and  myself,  I  introduce  fcH-  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  would  authcnise 
the  Knoxville  Housing  Authority  to  do- 
nate a  certain  tract  of  land  to  the  James 
White's  Fort  Association. 

The  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  many 
citizens  In  Knoxville,  including  Mayor 
John  Duncan,  County  Judge  Howard 
Bozeman,  Mrs.  Earle  Coulter,  and  tMi. 
Joseph  L.  Sneed.  of  the  James  White's 
Fort  Association,  and  Mr.  Luke  Wright, 
general  manager  of  the  East  Tennessee 
Automobile  Club. 

It  is  the  desire  of  citizens  to  restore 
the  historic  Oen.  James  White  home  and 
fort.  General  White  founded  the  city  of 
Knoxville.  his  home  being  built  in  1786. 
Later  he  built  three  other  caUns  and  a 
stock£ule,  as  defense  against  Indian 
attacks. 

The.  Knoxville  City  Association  of 
Women's  Clubs  has  proposed  restoration 
at  a  location  adjacent  to  the  present 
White  Memorial  AudiUxiiun  oa  land 
which  is  included  in  the  Riverfront- 
Willow  Street  redevelopment  project 
The  tract  involved  is  slighUy  leas  than 
1  acre  in  area  and  restoration  of  the 


fort  would  add  a  great  deal  of  character 
and  interest  to  the  redevelopment  proj- 
ect and  will  inspire  Knoxvllle's  citizens 
and  visitors  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
role  played  by  Oen.  James  White  in 
Knoxville's  birth  and  growth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1324)  to  authorize  the 
donation  for  historical  site  purposes  of 
a  certain  tract  of  land  acquired  by  the 
KnoxvUle  Housing  Authority  in  connec- 
tion with  an  urban  renewal  project 
undertaken  in  the  city  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kefaitver,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 


TRANSFER  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK  TO  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  transfer 
jurisdiction  over  the  National  Zoological 
Park  in  Washington  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  the  National  Park 
Service.  This  agency  would  administer 
the  Zoological  Park  as  a  part  of  Rock 
Creek  Park. 

There  are  now  two  entirely  separate 
administrative  jurisdictions  over  public 
areas  along  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  area 
from  the  creek  mouth  upstream  to  the 
Zoological  Park  is  the  responsibility  of 
ttie  National  Park  Service.  The  Zoologi- 
cal Park  itself  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  beyond 
the  Zoological  Park  as  far  as  the  Dis- 
trict line  the  National  Park  Service  is 
again  responsible. 

A  merger  of  these  two  Jurisdicticxis, 
the  management  of  the  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park  by  the  National  Park  Service, 
would  effect  a  single  administrative 
Jurisdiction  along  the  Rock  Creek  Val- 
ley from  the  mouth  of  Rock  Creek  at  the 
Potomac  River  to  the  District  line. 

There  are  now  two  police  organiza- 
tions in  the  vaUey.  A  merger  would 
reduce  the  number  to  one.  The  exten- 
sive National  Capital  Parks  maintenance 
plant  would  become  available  for  the 
day-to-day  upkeep  of  the  Zoological 
Park.  Too,  it  would  be  administratively 
rational  for  the  Zoological  Park  to  be 
administered  by  the  park  authorities,  as 
is  the  case  with  zoos  In  most  cities. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  provision 
in  such  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  that 
the  existing  Zoological  Park  employee 
staff  would  merge  into  the  National 
Park  Service. 

B€r.  President,  the  National  Zoologi- 
cal Park  has  become  one  of  the  out- 
standing attractions  in  the  National 
Ci4>ital.  Other  attractions  around  the 
city  of  the  same  general  kind  are 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Placing  the  Zoological  Park 
under  this  same  Jurisdiction  as  pcu-t  of 
Rock  Creek  Park  would  eliminate  a  com- 
peting Jurisdiction  of  a  very  similar  na- 
ture lying  within  the  same  confined  area. 


The  two  administrations  could  be 
merged,  the  two  police  agencies  could 
be  merged,  and  the  two  maintenance 
organizations  could  be  merged. 

Such  an  organlzatkmal  structure 
would  effect  not  only  a  more  rational 
administration  of  the  area,  but  sub- 
stantial savings,  resiUting  from  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  employees  and 
equipment,  could  result  as  welL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  1325)  to  transfer  adminis- 
trative control  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
National  Zoological  Park  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Case  of  South  Dakota,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY HOSPITAL  EXPANSION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
permit  a  $5  million  expansion  and  reno- 
vation program  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill  amends  the  1945  Hospital 
Center  Act,  which  provides  for  grant-in- 
aid  contributions  for  hospital  facilities 
to  private  agencies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Previously,  seven  District  of  Columbia 
hospitals  and  one  proposed  hospital  have 
been  authorized  to  share  in  the  program 
including  the  Hospital  Center  itself. 
Children's,  Casualty,  ColumMa,  Provi- 
dence, Georgetown  University,  Sibley, 
and  the  proposed  Southeast  Hospital. 

This  bill  marks  the  first  request  of 
George  Washington  University  Hospital 
to  participate  in  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram wherein  a  $2^  million  increase  in 
authorization  is  sought,  to  be  matched 
dollar-for -dollar  by  the  university  itself. 

Mr.  President,  tiiere  is  an  urgency  in 
this  matter  because  of  the  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  when  we  consider  that  pres- 
ent hospital  facilities  are  inadequate  in 
many  cases  to  meet  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  an  explanation  of  the  need 
for  expansion  and  renovation  of  the 
George  Washington  University  Hospital 
provided  to  me  by  the  new  university 
president,  Thomas  H.  Carroll,  whose 
stewardship  of  only  6  weelcs  has  already 
been  marked  by  a  forward-looking,  dy- 
namic approach  and  one  that  served  him 
so  well  In  his  6  years  as  vice  president 
with  the  Ford  Foundation  and  previous 
service  there  dating  back  to  1953. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  explanation 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1326)  to  further  amend  the 
act  of  Augtist  7,  1946  (60  Stat.  896) ,  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  October  25,  1951 
(65  Stat.  657) ,  as  the  same  are  amended, 
by  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization for  funds  to  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  hospital  facilities  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia;  by  extending 
the  time  in  which  grants  may  be  made, 
and  by  authorizing  a  grant  for  funds  to 
the  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bible,  was  recelTcd,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  CMstrict  of  Columbia. 

The    explanation    presented    by    Mr 
Bible  is  as  follows: 
Thb    Nexo   i-or    Expansiok    ako    Renovation 

OF     TOT     OKORGE     WASHIKOTON     UNIVrRSITY 

HosprrAL 

The  Washington  Inflrmary  in  Judiciary 
Square,  the  first  generml  hospital  in  the 
DlBtrlct  of  Coliunbla,  was  made  avallnble 
by  Congress  as  a  clinlcai  teaching  center 
for  the  George  Waohington  University 
School  of  Medicine  In  1844.  In  1867,  the 
university  received  a  building  donated  by 
Mr.  W  W.  Corcoran,  at  1335  H  Street,  which 
became  the  medical  school.  Prom  1898  to 
V^48,  the  university  maintained  a  100  bed 
hospital  adjacent  to  the  school  of  medi- 
cine. The  old  unlTenlty  hospital  on  H 
Street  served  as  a  clinical  facility  of  the 
school  of  medicine  for  50  years,  until  the 
present  teaching  and  research  hospital  of 
400  beds  was  built  In  194S  at  the  Washing- 
ton Circle  location. 

The  present  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  was  built  under  condi- 
tions of  wartime  construction,  limited  by 
reqxiirement  in  the  enabUng  act  o£  Con- 
gress that  it  be  a  400  bed  hospital,  com- 
pleted within  an  appropriated  amount  prl- 
marUy  for  the  purpose  of  providing  beds 
for  the  care  of  patients.  Inadequate  pro- 
visions were  made  for  lecture  halls,  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  offices  which 
should  be  a  part  of  a  teaching  hoopltal  in 
a    university    medical    environment 

D\iring  the  past  13  yean,  the  present 
Oeorge  Washington  University  Hospital  has 
filled  an  important  place  in  medical  edu- 
cation and  in  community  health  It  h&s 
served  as  an  essential  clinical  teaching  and 
research  facility  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine. Within  the  univeralty  hospital 
patients,  physician-teachers,  and  students 
have  been  brought  together  for  complete 
and  personalized  care  of  the  Individual  and 
for  research  Into  the  medical  unknown 
Since  its  opening  in  194S.  however,  many 
unanticipated  patient  services  and  teaching 
activities  have  had  to  be  crowded  into  the 
building 

Hospital  services  have  completely  out- 
grown their  original  space  requirements, 
accordingly,  many  programs  of  merit  have 
had  to  be  postponed.  No  expansion  of  one 
departnaent  or  the  initiation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram can  be  done  without  the  elimination 
ur  curtailment  of  an  existing  program  All 
space  in  the  university  hospital  is  cur- 
rently being  vised  to  Its  fullest  Certain 
services,  such  aa  pediatrics,  ophthalmology 
and  otorhinolaryngology.  are  handicapped 
for  lack  of  beds  for  clinical  teaching  and 
patient  care  Orthopedic  and  emergency 
facilities  must  be  expanded  to  meet  down- 
town community  needs,  especially  since  the 
removal  of  Emergency  Hospital  from  New 
York  Avenue  and  17th  Street  NW  to  the 
Hospital  Center  at  Solders'  Home 

When  all  clinical  teaching  services  <-.im 
be  housed  in  the  university  hospital  It 
will  be  possible  to  provide  undergraduate 
.students  with  more  closely  supervised 
clinics,  conferences  and  patient  responsi- 
bilities early  in  their  educational  experience 
Currently,  third  year  students  must  receive 
a  major  part  of  their  Initiation  into  clinical 
medicine  in  overcrowded  quarters  at  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital 

The  faculty  believes  that  complete  clini- 
cal teaching  facilities  should  be  centered  In 
and  around  the  university  hospital  so   that 


students  may  have  closely  coordinated  in- 
struction m  the  basic  and  clinical  sciences 
Thus  prepared,  senior  students  will  be  aca- 
demically ready  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  superb  clinical  experiences  available  in 
the  university  affiliated  hospitals 

To  Uhi.strate  the  degree  of  utilization  of 
the  Oeorge  Washington  University  Hospital, 
we  cite  the  fact  that  In  1959  Its  ix-cupancy 
w.is  85  3  percent  Durirn;  the  same  perkxl 
according  to  the  annual  survey  made  by  the 
American  Hospital  A.ssoclatl'm.  the  national 
average  for  hospital.'?  with  similar  services 
wiis  76  4  percent,  and  for  hi^apl'als  in  thi- 
District  of  Columbia   it   was   78  8   percent 

During  1960  the  hospital's  occupancy  was 
still  higher.  87  8  percent  Waiting  lists  of  30 
to  40  patients  were  common  Often  a  short- 
age of  beds  has  made  It  necessary  to  cancel 
surgical  procedures  and  to  decline  emergen- 
cy admissions 

A  further  Indication  nf  the  need  f<ir  ad- 
ditional facilities  Is  the  experience  fif  the 
hospital's  emergency  rix)m  which  was  in- 
tended to  handle  a  maximum  of  8,000  visits 
a  year  For  the  pitst  4  years  Its  volume  of 
patients  has  been  as  ft  Hows  1957.  9,143 
patients;  1958  11,876  patients,  li>59  12,704 
patients.  1960.  14.375  patients 

An  addition  to  and  renovation  of  the  uni- 
versity hospital  win  permit  a  balanced  total 
teaching  and  research  pri>gTam  for  medical 
students  and  house  staff  physicians  It  Is 
estimated  that  25  to  30  new  tveds  are  needed 
to  establish  a  specialized  university  centered 
pediatric  service  Ophthalmology  and  otor- 
hinolaryngology will  require  approximately 
30  additional  beds  Properly  to  meet  de- 
mands In  orthopedics,  urology  neurosurgery, 
and  general  .'urgery  bed  capacity  must  be 
Increased:  operating  rooms  will  require  reno- 
vation or  replacement,  additional  special  ra- 
diologic facilities  are  essential;  recovery  and 
Intensive  care  rixjrps  should  be  combined 
and  relocated  Additional  beds  are  needed 
for  the  medical  and  psychiatric  services. 
While  obstetric  beds  are  currently  adequate 
In  number  and  possibly  more  than  will  be 
needed  In  the  future,  the  gynecologic  service 
beds  are  constantly  oversubscribed 

F*urther  space  needs  of  the  university  hos- 
pital are:  Adequate  administrative  offices 
expanded  laboratories;  consolidation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  department  of  physical  me<li- 
clne;  relocation  and  expansion  of  the  emer- 
gency facilities.  additional  conference 
rooms  better  admitting  and  business  office 
space;  additional  kitchen  and  dining  facili- 
ties; supply,  storage  and  locker  rcKjms.  laun- 
dry Euid  pharmacy  space  and  a  repair  shop 

The  addition  to  the  university  hospital 
represents  the  next  step  propxjsed  by  the 
administration  of  the  university  and  by  the 
faculty  of  the  school  of  medicine  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  medical  cen- 
ter on  the  campus  A  hospital  capacity  of 
approximately  500  beds  is  essential  for  the 
establishment  of  clinical  teaching  and  re- 
seiirch  services  adequate  In  size  to  acc(>m- 
modate  the  increased  enrollment  of  students 
which  will  occur  when  the  school  of  medicine 
Is   relfjcated   near   the   unlver.tlty   hospital 

To  keep  pace  with  the  health  and  patient 
care  needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  and  ever- 
changing  community,  to  prepare  more  well- 
quallfled  young  physicians,  to  help  fill  the 
medical  requirements  of  a  growing  Nation 
and  to  maintain  research  so  essential  to  prog- 
ress in  medicine,  the  proposed  addition  t<j 
the  Oeorge  \ynshington  University  Hospital 
is  an  Immediate  and  urgent  need 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT  AND  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE   RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  five  bills 
to  amend  thr  Social  Socunty  Act  and  the 


Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  One  of 
the  bills  would  lift  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  a  person  may 
earn  while  receiving  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits. 

At  present,  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  women  over  62  and  men  over  65  do 
not  receive  full  benefits  if  they  earn  more 
than  Si. 500  annually  until  they  reach  72. 
when  the  limitation  no  longer  applies. 

In  view  of  today's  high  living  costs,  the 
present  limitation  is  wholly  unrealistic, 
and  imposes  a  severe  hardship  on  thou- 
.sands  of  our  senior  citizens  who  have 
paid-in-full  contributions,  and.  either  by 
choice  or  by  necessity,  work  full  time  or 
part  time 

The  other  four  bills — and  the  first 
three  of  them  are  cosponsored  by  my 
colleague  Senator  Keating,  are  as 
follows : 

A  bill  to  raise  from  18  to  21  years  the 
maximum  age  for  children  receiving  sur- 
vivors benefits  if  they  continue  to  attend 
.school 

A  parallel  bill  for  survivors  under  the 
civil  service  and  postal  retirement 
systems 

A  bill  to  pennit  the  payment  of  sur- 
vivors benefits  to  foster  children  who 
have  not  been  legally  adopted,  but  have 
been  cared  for  by  a  person  who  assumed 
full  parental  responsibility. 

A  bill  to  permit  civil  service  retirees 
to  work  up  to  half  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  without  losing  their  an- 
nuity benertts. 

These  bills  propose  essential  reforms 
in  the  social  security  law,  in  order  to 
make  the  law  more  humane  \n  its  appli- 
cation; and  the  bills  will  also  enable  ua 
to  profit  from  the  experience  we  have 
had  m  the  administration  of  the  law.  I 
shall  pres.s  for  early  action  on  these 
measures. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits. 
\<.ore  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  JAVITS: 
s  1336  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
n:ll!ee  uii  Ftiiance 

By   Mr    JAVl'I-S    .  f .  .r    himself  and   Mr 

KXATINC  1 

S  1337  A  bill  U)  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  Increase,  in  the  case 
of  children  attending  sch(X)l.  from  18  to  21, 
tl;e  maximum  age  for  receiving  benefits  un- 
der such  act.  to  the  Qjmmlttee  on  Poet  Office 
.ind  Civil  Service 

3  1338  A  bill  to  increase.  In  the  case  of 
children  who  are  attending  school,  from 
18  to  21  years  the  age  until  which  child's 
Insvirance  benefits  may  be  received  under  ti- 
tle   II    of    the    Social    Security    Act;    and 

S  1339.  A  bill  amending  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain  chil- 
dren to  receive  benefits  thereunder  on  the 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment  In- 
come of  an  Individual  who  has  supported 
•hem.  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    JAVITS: 

S  1340  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
1  e  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  enable  the 
Government  to  retain  the  services  of  ex- 
perienced employees  who  are  eligible  for  re- 
tirement by  enaiuraglng  their  continued 
employment  on  a  part-time  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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COORDINATION  OP  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  INHERITANCE,  ESTATE, 
AND  GIPT  TAXES 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  coordinate  Federal  and  State  inheri- 
tance, estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Similar 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatires.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cofisent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the 
desk  through  Thursday,  March  23,  1961, 
to  enable  additional  Senators  to  give 
consideration  to  Joining  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposed  legislation  was  drsifted  as  the 
result  of  the  first  report  to  the  President 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  It  represents  an  effort  to  cor- 
rect inequities  and  restore  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Federal  credit  for  inheri- 
tance and  estate  taxes  paid  to  States. 
This  credit  provision  was  enacted  by 
Congress  35  years  ago  to  safeguard  the 
States  share  of  these  revenues  and  to 
facilitate  interstate  tax  uniformity. 
These  objectives  have  not  been  realized. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
increase  the  Federal  estate  tax  credit 
for  taxes  paid  to  States  so  as  to  reserve 
for  the  States  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  the  estate  tax  in  the  low  tax 
brackets  and  a  small  proportion  in  ttie 
middle  and  upper  brackets.  This  will 
stabilize  State  collections  from  these 
taxes  and  improve  their  distribution 
among  the  States.  The  new  credit 
would  be  available  to  the  taxpayers  only 
after  their  respective  States  simplified 
their  tax  laws  and  adjusted  their  tax 
rates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  estate 
tax  revenues  to  be  relinquished  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Property  bequests  at  death  are  now 
taxed  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  49  States  (all  States  except  Nevada). 
Gifts  are  taxed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  12  States.  This  group  of 
taxes  now  contributes  annually  about 
$1.6  billion  to  Federal  revenues  and 
$400  million  to  State  revenues.  The 
proposed  legislation  could  ultimately 
represent  a  loss  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  revenues  through 
relinquishing  these  revenues  to  the 
States.  This  loss  of  Federal  revenue. 
however,  will  not  begin  for  several  years, 
because  the  States  will  have  to  be  given 
time  to  bring  their  tax  laws  into  con- 
formity. 

The  report  which  stimulated  this  pro- 
posal represents  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  Un- 
der Public  Law  8G-380.  the  Commission 
has  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
methods  of  coordinating  and  simplify- 
ing tax  laws  and  administrative  prac- 
tices in  order  to  achieve  a  more  orderly 
and  less  competitive  fiscal  relationship 
between  the  levels  of  government  and 
reduce  the  burdens  of  compliance  for 
taxpayers.  The  Commission  selected 
this  group  of  taxes  for  priority  atten- 
tion because  of  the  long  history  of  agi- 
tation for  legislative  remedy  by  Gover- 
nors, legislators,  tax  experts,  and  var- 


ious national  organizations.  The  estate- 
inheritance  tax  area  is  now  character- 
ized by  tax  overlapping  and  complexity, 
heavy  tax  compliance  burdens  for  tax- 
payers, occasional  multiple  taxation,  and 
relatively  high  administrative  costs,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  small  contribu- 
tions these  taxes  make  to  most  States' 
revenues. 

It  is  to  remedy  these  inequities  that  I 
sponsor  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
hope  other  Senators  will  join  me  in  tak- 
ing this  practical  step  toward  removing 
an  important  barrier  to  Federal-State 
cooperation  and  strengthening  the  oper- 
ation of  Federal  and  State  revenue  sys- 
tems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1344)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  increase  in  the  amount  for  which  a 
credit  may  be  allowed  against  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  for  estate  taxes  paid  to 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Muskie,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre*entativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerlca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2011  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  credit  for  State  death  taxes)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)   ALTiSNATivi:  CREorr. — 

"(1)  Allow AMCK  or  cnxon. — In  lieu  of  the 
credit  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  for 
eatate.  Inheritance,  legacy,  or  succession 
taxes  the  t&z  Imposed  by  section  2001  may 
be  credited  with  the  amount  of  any  estate 
tax  acttially  paid  to  any  State  in  re8i>ect  of 
any  property  included  In  the  gross  estate  ( not 
including  any  such  tax  paid  with  respect  to 
the  estate  of  a  person  other  than  the  de- 
cadent) of  a  decedent  dying  after  December 
SI.  1063. 

"(2)  Maxoccm  amount  or  cKcorr. — The 
credit  allowed  by  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  appropriate  amount  stated  in  the 
following  table: 


'If  the  taxable  estate 
ia— 
Not  over  $5,000 

Over  $6,000  but  not 
over  910,000. 

Over  $10,000  but  not 
over  $30,000. 

Over  $30,000  but  not 
over  $50,000. 

Over  $50,000  but  not 
over  $100,000. 

Over     $100,000     but 
not  over  $150,000. 

Over     $150,000     but 
not  over  $500,000. 

Ova:     $600,000     but 

not   over    $1,000,- 

000. 
Over  $1,000,000  but 

not    over    $2,500,- 

000. 


The  mtixlmum  credit 
shall  be — 

2.4  percent  of  the 
taxable  estate. 

$120  plus  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $5,000. 

$400  plus  10  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $10,000. 

$2,400  plus  16  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $30,000. 

$5,600  plus  22  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $50,000. 

$16,600  plus  24  per- 
cent  of.the  excess 
over  $100,000. 

$28,600  plus  6  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $150,000. 

$49,600  plus  7  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $500,000. 

$84,600  plus  9  per- 
cent of  the  excess 
over  $1,000,000. 


Over   $2,,'>00,000   but 

$219,600      plus      12 

not    over    $5,000.- 

percent     of     the 

000. 

excess    over    $2,- 

500,000. 

Over   $5,000,000   but 

$519,600      plus      14 

not    over    $8,000,- 

percent     of     the 

000. 

excess    over    $6,- 

000,000. 

Over   $8,000,000   but 

$939,600      plus      15 

not  over  $12,000,- 

percent     of     the 

000. 

excess    over    $8,- 

000,000. 

Over  $12,000,000 

$1,539,600    plus    16 

percent     of     the 

excess  over   $12,- 

•'l'l\     tfwarm-c-^iri.T^        r 

000,000. 

TiON. — The  provisions  of  this  Eubsectlon 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  the  estate  of  a 
decedent  dying  before  January  1,  1969,  only 
if  his  death  occurs  after  the  Governor  of 
the  State  Imposing  the  tax  for  which  the 
credit  is  claimed  certifies  to  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate — 

"(A)  that  the  estimated  annual  revenue 
level  of  the  death  taxes  of  such  State  has 
been  Increased  by  an  amount  which  Is  not 
les.s  than  the  amount  which  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  shall  have  certified  to  the 
Governor  as  the  amount  by  which  (1)  the 
estimated  aggregate  credits  determined  un- 
der this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
estate  tax  returns  filed  during  the  calendau- 
year  1959  from  his  State  exceed  (11)  the  ag- 
gregate credits  claimed  under  subsection  (a) 
on  such  returns,  and 

"(B)  that  under  the  applicable  provisions 
of  law  such  increase  in  death  taxes  Is  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  estates  of  decedents 
dying  before  January  1,  1969. 

"(4)  DETiNrnoN. — As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  term  'Governor'  means  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Coltimbla." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2011(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount  of 
credit  for  State  death  taxes)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  credit  allowed  by  this  sec- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  credit 
allowed  by  subsection  (a)". 

(b)  Section  2011(e)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  limitation  In  cases  Involving  deduction 
under  section  2053(d))   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  each 
place  it  appears  In  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)(B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)   or   (f)  (1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)"  In 
paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (2)  (B)  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  or 
(f)  (2)";   and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "in  any  case  where  the 
credit  Is  determined  under  subsection  (a)" 
after  "subparagraph  (A)  of  that  paragraph" 
In  paragraph   (3). 


PREVENTION       OF       GrOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION  WITH  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
engaging  in  activities  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  was  the  effort  it 
made  in  the  field  of  eliminating  Govern- 
ment activities  which  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  January  1955,  February  1957, 
and  September  1959,  issued  directives  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  this  area.  As  a 
result  of  this,  much  was  accomplished 
during  the  Eisenhower  years. 
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In  President  Eisenhower's  last  state 
o/  the  Unkn  addrea.  he  pointed  out 
that  durinc  his  administration — 

There  haa  been  a  firm  policy  of  reducing 
competition  with  prlratc  enterprise.  This 
has  resulted  In  dlscontlnnance  of  Bon\e 
2  000  commercial  and  Industrial  installa- 
tions  and.  in  addition,  the  curtailment  of 
approximately  550  Imtutrlal  Installations 
operated  directly  by  Oorcminent  agencies 

The  policy  stated  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  1955  was  as  follows: 

The  general  p<jllcy  of  the  admiaUtr.it: n 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  sU-.rt 
01  carry  on  any  conunerclal  activity  to  pro- 
vide a  service  or  product  for  its  own  use  If 
such  product  or  service  can  be  procured  from 
private  enterprise  throufh  ordinary  busi- 
ness chaunpls.  Elxceptlona  to  this  policy 
shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  an  agency 
only  where  It  is  clearly  demonstrated  In 
each  case  that  it  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  procure  such  product  or  aervice 
from  private  enterprise. 

Many  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
relation  to  private  enterprise  are  afraid 
that  the  present  adminis^tition  may  not 
be  as  vigorous  in  implementing  this 
policy  as  was  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. In  addition,  there  is  no  clear- 
cut  legislation  establl^iing  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  area. 
The  Bureau  of  Budget  directives  are  ex- 
cellent, but  of  course,  they  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  laws.  They  can  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  enforced  is  dependent 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  administration. 
For  these  reasons,  I  feel  legislation  is 
necessary  and  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  clearly  establish  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  this  area. 

There  are  many  who  question  the  ad- 
visability of  movlnc  In  this  direction, 
who  feel  that  our  modern  society  requires 
more  Government  acthrlty  rather  than 
less.  In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  action  taken  by 
the  Government  of  Western  Germany 
during  recent  years.  This  Government, 
like  many  European  governments,  has 
had  considerable  experience  with  Gov- 
ernment control  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution as  distinguished  from  private 
control,  and  Is  now  moTlng  toward  de- 
nationalization of  industry. 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Western  Germany  ha&  been  en- 
deavoring to  divest  Itself  of  many  of  its 
enterprises  including  shipyards,  steel 
mills,  iron  ore  mines,  and  electricity  gen- 
erating stations.  Since  1957,  it  has  sold 
many  enterprises,  and  has  added  none 
at  all. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  recent  moves 
In  this  area  was  the  announcement  early 
this  year  that  the  Goremment  is  offer- 
ing the  public  a  chance  to  buy  stock  in 
Volkswagen,  the  great  automotive  manu- 
facturing company  which  until  now  has 
been  owned  by  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  facts  to  emerge  during  the 
postwar  changes  In  the  economies  of  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  private  enter- 
prise is  the  most  effective  way  of  pro- 
ductioiL  Because  our  own  experience 
has  shown  this  to  be  true.  I  feel  that 
legislation  g\iaranteelnc  private  control 


of  productiun  to  liie  greatest  pu&^ibie 
extent  and  elimination  of  government 
competition  with  private  enterprise  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  would  help 
to  strengthen  the  economy.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill 

Briefly,  the  bill  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
courage private  competitive  enterprise  to 
the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  and  the  public  interest. 
It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lations governing  establi.shment  of  new 
activities  in  this  area,  assuring  that  bu- 
reaus or  agencies  intending  to  establish 
such  an  activity  must  first  obtain  ap- 
proval from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  who  must  determine  that 
the  function  cannot  be  i>erformed  by 
private  cnterpri.-^e  without  adversely  af- 
fecting national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1346  >  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral poUcy  concerning  the  termination, 
limitation,  or  establishment  of  business- 
type  operations  of  the  Government 
which  may  be  conducted  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bcnnktt. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  sls  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a«  the  "Anti-Guvernment- 
Competition  Act". 

D«C1.A«ATI<)N    or    POLICY 

Src.  3.  I  a)  The  Oongrese  hereby  declares 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  private  competitive  enter- 
prise to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
national  security  and  the  public  interest 
Certain  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
Involve  the  production  of  gixxls  and  the 
rendition  of  services  commercially  available 
from  private  business  enterprise*.  Such 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  unduly 
weaken  private  business  enterprises,  and  re- 
sult in  the  deprivation  of  governments  at  all 
levels  of  tax  revenues.  It  is  therefore  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  prortde  for  the  ter- 
mination, to  the  maximum  extent  compat- 
ible with  national  security  and  the  public 
Interest,  of  all  business-type  activities  en- 
gaged In  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
United  States  to  the  detriment  of  pri^-ate 
business  enterprises 

(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  tl.e 
Congress  that  the  Federal  OoTemment  shall 
not  engage  in  business-type  activities  except 
where  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Government 
itself  to  perform  such  activities  in  the  public 
interest  or  In  furtherance  of  national  pro- 
grama  and  objectives  established  by  statute. 

INSTHCCnONS.  RVLfS,  AND  XEfiT-LATIONS 

5tc.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall,  from  time 
to  time.  Issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
Instructions  for  the  termination.  llnUtation. 
or  establishment  of  business-type  activity 
In  the  executive  branch  of  Uxe  Government 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  t.j  carry  out  the 
policy  declared  In  section  2  of  this  Act 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
authorize  tha  termination  or  limitation  of 
any    business-type    activity    which    was    es- 


tabiu>ht-d  pursuant  to  si)eciac  statutory  au> 
;lionzallun 

ir)    .\s  used  In  this  Act — 

The  term  "buslneae-type  activity"  means 
any  activity  Involving  the  production  of  goods 
and  the  rendition  of  services  commercially 
available  from  private  bustneea. 

PI  BUC    REPORTS    OF    OOVCBMMXNT   OOMPBTITION 

Sec.  4    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 

of  Commerce,  acting  under  rules,  regulations. 
and  Instructlotis  Issued  by  the  President,  to 
receive  from  the  public  and  examine  specific 
reports  of  Government  competition  with 
private  enterprise  and.  where  the  facts  war- 
rant, consult  and  cooperate  with  ofBoers  of 
the  Government  supervising  the  Oovemment 
business-type  activities  Involved  In  order 
to  acc<jmpll*h  the  termination  or  limitation 
of  Government  competition  through  the 
utilisation  of  private  racUltles,  products,  or 
services  in  lieu  thereof. 

NEW    GOVER.NMENT    BtTSINtSS-TYPE    OPER-tTlo.sS 

Sec  5  (a)  Before  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  establishes  or  en- 
gages In  any  new  business-type  activity  In 
the  cm  ted  States,  or  requests  or  expends 
any  funds  therefor,  such  department,  agency, 
or  insUumentality  ahall  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  In  such 
form  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  report  deecrlb- 
ing  In  detail  such  pre)poeed  activity  or  opera- 
tion No  such  activity  shall  be  performed, 
and  no  funds  shall  be  exp>ended  therefor 
within  ninety  days  after  such  report  has 
been  made  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  within  such  ninety-day  period. 
bhaJl  traiuimlt  such  report  to  the  President 
togetJier  with  an  analysis  thereof  and  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  opinion  of  the  Director  on 
the  question  whether  such  contemplated  ac- 
tivity would  be  consistent  with  the  policy 
declared  by  secUon  2  of  this  Act.  When- 
ever the  President  determines  that  oom- 
pliance  with  the  requlremenU  of  this  section 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  he 
may  by  order  exempt  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  from  compliance  there- 
with under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  business-type  activity  hereafter 
s;»ec:flcu:iy    authorized   by   law. 

AitMUAi.  axroKT 
Sac  6  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  seealon  of  the 
Congrese.  the  President  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  all  action  taken 
pursuiuit  to  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  together  with  such  Informa- 
tion, comments,  and  recommendation*  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  p<illcy  declared  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

APraOPmiATION    AUXHoaiZATlON 

Sec  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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ARE.\  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT  - 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (8.  1>  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemplojrment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  1.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


FEDERAL  TAX  LIENS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1193),  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
i-espect  to  the  priority  and  effect  of  Fed- 
eral tax  liens  and  levies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  name  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DOCUMENTATION  AND  INSPECTION 
OP  VESSELS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OP  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SiCATHnal  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1222) 
relating  to  documentation  and  Inspection 
of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DATE  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OP  CON- 
GRESS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  5.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
The  joint  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  joint  resolution  is  reprinted  that  the 
name  of  Hon.  Gale  W.  McOr.  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  be  added  as  a 
cosE>onsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  sb  ordered. 


CLARIFICATION  OP  APPLICATION 
OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO  CERTAIN 
CONTRACTS  AND  AGREEMENTS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  7.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Randolph.  Niubkkgkr,  Bm- 
nett.  Moss,  Bridges.  Cotton,  Muskix, 
and  METCALr  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  1247)  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
certain  contracts  and  agreements  en- 
tered Into  by  State  alcoholic  beverage 
agencies  with  suppliers  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart  on  March  7,  1961. 


DATE  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF  CON- 
GRESS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  7.  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Yarborouch,  Randolph,  Mm- 
NusoN.    Symington,    and    Coopcr    were 


added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  16) 
to  establish  a  date  for  adjournment  of 
Congress,  submitted  by  Mr.  McGb  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  March 
7,  1961. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  filing  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  called  for  by  Senate 
Resolution  267.  86th  Congress,  2d  session, 
be  extended  from  February  21,  1961,  to 
April  7,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


INTER-AMERICAN  COOPERATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
last  night  the  President  of  the  United 
States  addressed  a  gathering  of  distin- 
guished diplomats  from  Latin  America. 
On  that  occasion  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress which  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  Record;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

In  his  address.  President  Kennedy 
drew  heavily  on  suggestions  made  from 
time  to  time  by  distinguished  represent- 
atives of  this  and  other  countries  of  the 
Americas,  including  those  made  in  the 
Bogota  Declaration.  He  also  drew 
heavily  on  suggestions  and  rei>orts  on 
Latin  America  made  by  Members  of  this 
body,  such  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENLOoPER],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and 
others.  To  all  of  these  he  added  his 
own  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
statnnents  from  many  sources  on  the 
state  of  disarray  into  which  inter-Amer- 
ican relations  have  fallen  in  recent  years. 
The  ills  have  been  diagnosed  time  and 
again.  But  last  night  the  President  of 
the  United  States  pointed  out  in  spe- 
cifics, to  us  and  to  Latin  America,  what 
needs  to  be  done,  what  can  l>e  done  to 
cure  these  ills.  The  solution  is  sum- 
marised in  the  headlines  of  today's 
papers  in  four  words — "10  Years,  10 
Points."  These  four  words  scarcely  be- 
gin to  tell  of  the  monumental  effort 
which  is  needed.  It  is  an  effort  which 
will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  imagination, 
the  determination,  the  energy,  and  the 
faith  of  every  republic  of  the  Western 
H«nisphere. 

The  President's  speech  last  night  was 
both  a  last  word  and  a  first  word.  It 
was  the  last  word  on  more  than  a  decade 
of  drift  in  inter-American  relations.  It 
was  the  first  word  on  the  opening  of  a 
decade  which  may  well  see  this  still-new 
world  of  the  Americas  carried  to  great 
heights  of  achievement  in  a  rebirth  of 
profound  and  intimate  hemispheric 
cooperation. 

The  President,  in  this  first  word,  has 
set  forth  a  blueprint  for  common  action 


on  the  material  ills  of  the  hemisphere. 
He  has  Issued  to  the  American  Republics 
a  summons  to  go  beyond  the  mere  cure 
of  these  ills  in  a  search  for  new  forms 
to  realize  mutual  benefit  from  the  genius 
of  the  hemisphere  in  science,  in  art  and 
other  expressions  of  human  achieve- 
ment. 

The  promi.se  of  the  President's  words 
is  enormous  in  terms  of  the  enrichment 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica no  less  than  our  own.  But  if  the 
promise  is  great,  so,  too,  is  the  demand 
for  dedication  and  effort  which  alone 
can  fulfill  it.  That  demand  falls 
heavily  on  the  Latin  American  leaders 
and  their  peoples.  It  falls  heavily  on 
ourselves.  We  must  make  no  mistake; 
certainly  what  the  President  has  set 
forth  to  be  done  cannot  be  done  by  this 
Nation  alone.  It  cannot  be  done  by  any 
Latin  American  nation  acting  alone.  It 
can  be  done  only  with  the  sober  determi- 
nation and  the  mobilization  of  the 
hearts  and  energy  of  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere. 

If  ever  there  were  a  propitious  mo- 
ment for  the  two  states  which  have 
drifted  away  from  the  House  of  the 
Hemisphere  to  reconsider  their  posi- 
tion, it  is  now.  when  its  occupants  are 
bestirring  themselves  to  build  it  anew. 
They  should  know  that  the  door  of  this 
House  will  never  be  closed  permanently 
on  any  American  state.  They  should 
Icnow  that  even  now  it  is  open  to  any 
American  state  which  would  enter  in 
the  name  of  peace  and  in  the  name  of 
freedom.  At  this  moment  in  time,  when 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
inter-American  relations,  I  would  urge 
all  of  the  other  Aimerican  states  to  issue 
a  new  call  to  the  people  of  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  join  us  in 
the  common  effort.  I  would  urge  the 
people  of  these  two  Republics  to  put 
aside  the  furies  of  misunderstanding 
and  propaganda  and  the  firing  squads, 
long  enough  to  listen  to  the  authentic 
voice  of  freedom,  progress,  and  human- 
ity which  the  hemisphere  and  the  world 
heard  from  the  White  House,  last  night. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  text  of  the  President's  si>eech  which 
appears  in  today's  New  York  Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Text  of  Kennedy  Speech  on  U.S. -Latin  Am 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago 
this  week  the  United  States — stirred  by  the 
heroic  struggles  of  Its  fellow  Americans — 
urged  the  recognition  of  the  newly  Inde- 
pendent Latin  American  Republics.  It  was 
then,  at  the  dawn  of  freedom  throughout 
the  hemisphere,  that  Bolivar  spoke  of  his 
desire  to  see  the  Americas  fashioned  Into 
the  greatest  region  In  the  world,  "greatest 
not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her  area  and 
wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  and  glory." 

Never — in  the  long  history  of  otir  hemi- 
sphere— has  this  dream  been  nearer  to  ful- 
fillment— and  never  has  it  been  In  greater 
danger. 

The  geniiis  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  industry  and  knowledge  to 
our  young.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
capacity  to  strike  off  the  remaining  bonds 
of  poverty  and  Ignorance — to  free  our  people 
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tor  tb«  spiritual  and  inteUaetiULl  fulftllznent 
whlcli  hjw  always  been  tha  foal  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

icoMXMT  or  orroajumii 


Yet  at  thla  tctt  momtnt  of  maTlmum  op- 
portunltj  we  confront  tlM  saiiM  forom  whlcn 
have  Imperiled  America  tbrouchout  Its  Ms- 
tory — the  alien  forces  which  once  again 
seek  to  Impose  the  despotisms  of  the  Old 
World  on  the  people  of  the  Meir. 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so 
that  I  might  discuss  thcM  challenges  and 
these  dangers. 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends — united  by  history  and  experience. 
and  by  our  determination  to  advance  the 
values  of  American  dvUlzatlon.  For  this 
New  World  erf  ours  Is  not  merely  an  accident 
of  geography. 

Our  continents  are  bound  together  by  a 
oommon  history,  the  eadless  exploration  of 
Hew  Frontiers.  Our  nrtfawii  are  the  product 
of  a  oommon  struggle,  tb*  revolt  from  colo- 
nial rule.  And  our  paopla  share  a  common 
heritage,  the  quest  for  tb*  dignity  and  the 
freedom  of  man. 

The  revolutions  which  gave  us  birth  ig- 
nited, In  the  words  of  Thomas  Paine,  "a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."  And  acroes 
vast,  turbulent  continents  these  American 
Ideals  still  stir  man's  struggle  for  national 
independence  and  Individual  freedom. 

STauGGi^  ooKTiirasa 

But  as  we  welcome  the  spread  of  the  .Amer- 
ican revolution  to  other  lands,  we  must  also 
remember  that  our  own  Btruggle.  the  Revo- 
lution which  began  in  Philskdelphla  In  1776, 
and  in  Caracas  In  1811.  is  not  yet  flnlAhed. 
Our  hemisphere's  mission  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. For  our  unfilled  task  is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  world  that  man's  unsat- 
isfied aspiration  for  eooncmic  progress  and 
social  Justice  can  best  b«  achieved  by  free- 
men working  within  a  framework  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

If  we  can  do  this  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
and  for  our  own  pe(^l«,  we  may  yet  realUe 
the  prophecy  of  the  great  Mexican  patriot, 
Benito  Juarez,  that  "democracy  Is  the  des- 
tiny of  futxire  humanity." 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  let  me 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  we  North  Ameri- 
cans have  not  always  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  common  mission.  Just  as  It  Ls 
also  true  that  many  in  your  own  countries 
have  not  fully  understood  the  urgency  of 
the  need  to  lift  people  from  poverty  and 
Ignorance  and  despair.  Bnt  we  must  now 
turn  from  these  mistakaa.  from  the  failures 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  past  to  a 
future  full  of  peril,  but  bright  with  hope. 

Throtighout  Latin  America,  a  continent 
rich  In  resources  and  in  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  achievements  of  its  people,  millions 
of  men  and  women  suffer  the  dally  degrada- 
tions of  hunger  and  poverty.  They  lack 
decent  shelter  or  protection  from  disease 
Their  children  are  deprived  of  the  educa- 
tion or  the  Jobs  which  are  ttia  gateway  to 
a  better  life.  And  each  day  the  problem 
grows    more   \irgent. 

Population  growth  is  outpacing  economic 
growth,  low  living  standards  are  even  fur- 
ther endangered,  and  discontentment,  the 
discontent  of  a  people  who  know  that  abun- 
dance and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at  last 
wltliln  their  reach,  that  discontent  Is  grow- 
ing. In  the  words  of  Joa*  FIgueres,  "once 
dormant  peoplaa  ara  atmggllng  upward  to- 
ward the  sun.  toward  a  baCtar  life. " 

ruTTTKX  or  rassDOM 

On  tha  sitccaas  of  thair  atniggle,  on  our 
ability  to  bring  a  batter  Ufa  to  our  people. 
hlBgaa  tha  future  of  fraadom  in  tha  Amer- 
leaa  and  throughout  tlka  world.  To  faU  to 
act.  to  fall  to  davota  o«r  aoerglea  to  eco- 
namio   progreas   and   aoelal   Justice,    would 


be  a  reproach  to  the  spirit  of  cur  rlviliza- 
tion,  and  a  monumental  failure  for  our  free 
society. 

But  if  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  stag- 
gering In  Its  dimensions,  our  approach  must 
Itself  be  bold,  an  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  operation  Pan 
America.  Therefore.  I  have  cnlled  on  all 
the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  In  a 
new  alliance  for  progreaa.  "allanza  para 
progreso."  a  vast  effort.  unptU'alleled  In  m.-ig- 
nltude  and  nobility  of  purpose,  to  aaUsfy 
the  basic  nt-eds  of  the  American  people  f(jr 
homes,  work  and  land,  health  and  schools, 
"techo,  trabajo  y  tlerra.  saliid  y  escuela  ' 

First.  I  propose  that  the  American  Re- 
publics begin  on  a  vast  new  10-year  plan 
for  the  Americas,  a  plan  to  transform  the 
1960'8  Into  an  historic  decade  of  democratic 
progress. 

These  10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maxt- 
miun  effort,  the  years  when  the  greatest 
obstacles  must  be  overcame,  the  years  when 
the  need  for  assistance  will  be  the  greatest 

And  if  we  are  successful — If  our  effort  Ls 
bold  enough  and  determined  enough^then 
the  close  of  this  decade  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  In  the  American  experi- 
ence. The  living  standards  of  every 
American  family  will  t)e  on  the  rise — 
basic  education  will  be  available  to  all — hun- 
ger will  be  a  forgotten  experience^ — the  need 
for  massive  outside  help  will  have  passed — 
most  nations  will  have  entered  a  period  of 
self-sustaining  growth — and — although  there 
will  still  be  much  to  do — every  American 
Republic  will  be  the  master  of  Its  own  revolu- 
tion of  hope  and  progress 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  determined 
efforts  at  the  American  nations  themselves 
can  bring  siiocess  to  this  effort.  They,  and 
they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources — en- 
list the  energies  of  their  people — and  modify 
their  social  patterns  so  that  all,  and  nut 
Just  a  privileged  few.  share  Lu  the  fruits  of 
growth.  If  this  effort  Ls  made,  then  outside 
assistance  will  give  a  vital  Impetus  to  prog- 
ress— without  It.  no  amount  of  help  will  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  people 

T7JI.    An>    IS    PLXDGEO 

Thus.  If  the  countries  of  Latin  America  ijre 
ready  to  do  their  part — as  I  am  sure  'Jitj 
are — then  I  believe  that  the  United  Sutes, 
for  Its  part,  should  help  provide  resources 
of  a  scope  and  magnitude  sulBcient  to  make 
this  bold  development  program  a  success — 
Just  as  we  helped  provide  resources  adequate 
to  help  rebuild  the  economies  of  Western 
Europe.  Fur  only  an  effort  of  towering 
dimension  can  Insure  fulfillment  of  our  plan 
for  a  decade  of  progress. 

Second.  I  will  shortly  request  a  ministe- 
rial meeting  of  the  Inter -American  Kconomlc 
and  Social  Cotuicil — a  meeting  at  which  we 
can  begin  the  massive  planning  effort  which 
wtU  be  the  head  of  the  alliance  for  progreas 

For  If  our  alliance  Is  to  succeed  each  Latin 
nation  must  formulate  long-range  plans  for 
Its  own  development — plans  which  establish 
targets  and  priorities — Insure  monetary 
stability — establish  the  machinery  for  vital 
social  change — stimulate  private  activity  and 
Initiative — and  provide  for  a  maximum  na- 
tional effort.  These  plans  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  our  development  effort  and  the  basis 
for  the  allocation  of  outside  resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council-  working  with 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
can  assembly  the  leading  economists  and 
experts  of  the  hemisphere  to  help  each  coun- 
try devise  Its  own  development  plan — and 
provide  a  continuing  review  of  economic 
progress  In   the  hemisphere. 

ASKS  rOB  ISOO  MUXION 

Third.  I  have  Just  signed  a  request  to 
the  Congress  for  $500  million  as  a  first  step 


In  fulfilling  the  Act  of  Bogoti  TbU  is  the 
rirst  large-scale  inter- Ankerlcan  effort  to  at- 
Ukck  the  social  barriers  which  block  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  money  will  be  used  to 
combat  illiteracy — Improve  the  productivity 
and  use  of  laixl — wlpa  out  dlsaaaa — attack 
archaic  tax  and  land-tenure  structures — pro- 
vide educational  opportunities — and  offer  a 
broad  range  of  projects  designed  to  make  the 
benefits  of  Increasing  abundance  available 
to  all.  We  will  begin  to  commit  these  funds 
as  soon  as  they  are  appropriated. 

Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic  in- 
tegration which  Is  a  genuine  step  toward 
larger  markets  and  greater  competitive  op- 
portunity The  fragmentation  of  South 
American  economies  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
Industrial  growth.  Projects  such  as  tha  Cen- 
tral American  Conunon  Market  and  free 
trade  areas  In  South  America  can  help  to 
remove    this   obstacle 

Firth,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  co- 
op«^rate  in  serious,  case-by-caae  examina- 
tions of  comnxxllty  market  problems.  Fre- 
quent violent  changes  In  commodity  prices 
seriously  Injure  the  eoonocnles  of  many  Latin 
nations-  draining  their  resources  and  stulti- 
fying their  growth.  Together  we  must  find 
practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end  to  this 
p.i'.tern 

NKW  FOOD  An>  PI.AMNBD 

Sixth,  we  will  Immediately  step  up  our 
food  for  peace  emergency  prograni — help  es- 
tablish food  reserves  In  areas  of  recurrent 
drought  provide  school  lunches  and  offer 
feed  grains  for  use  In  rural  development 
Fur  hungry  men  and  women  cannot  wait  for 
economic  discussions  or  diplomatic  maet- 
Ings  -ihelr  need  Is  urgent-  and  their  hunger 
rests  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  their 
fellow  men. 

Seventh,  all  the  people  of  the  hamlsphare 
must  be  allowed  to  share  In  tha  expanding 
wonders  of  modern  science — wonders  which 
have  captured  man's  Imagination — chal- 
lenged the  powers  of  his  mind — and  given 
him  the  tools  for  rapid  progress.  I  invite 
LaUn  American  scientists  to  work  with  us 
in  new  projects  In  fields  such  as  madletne 
and  agriculture,  physics  and  astronomy — 
to  help  plan  for  regional  research  laborato- 
ries In  these  and  other  fields — and  to 
strengthen  cooperation  between  American 
universities  and  laboratories 

We  al;<)  Intend  to  expand  our  science 
t<>.icher-traltUng  progrsjns  to  Include  Latin 
Amprlran  Instructors — to  assist  In  establish- 
ing such  programs  In  other  American  ooiu- 
trles — and  translate  and  make  available 
revolutionary  new  teaching  materials  In 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathemat- 
Ica  so  that  the  young  of  all  nations  may 
contribute  their  skills  to  the  advance  of 
science 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the  train- 
ing of  those  needed  to  man  the  economies 
of  rapidly  developing  countries.  This  means 
expanded  technical  training  programs— for 
which  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  available 
wherever  needed.  It  also  means  assistance 
U)  Latin  American  universities,  graduate 
schools,  and  research  Institutes. 

ooopmaariON  la  tjaaxo 

We  welcome  proposals  In  Central  America 
for  Intimate  cooperation  In  higher  educa- 
tlcjn — cooperation  which  msy  actiieve  a  re- 
gional effort  of  increased  effectiveness  and 
excellence  We  are  ready  to  help  fill  the 
gap  In  trained  manpower — realizing  that  our 
ultimate  goal  must  be  a  basic  education 
for  ail  who  wish  to  learn. 

Ninth,  we  reaffirm  o\u  pledge  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  any  American  nation  whose 
Independence  Is  endangered.  As  confidence 
In  the  collective  security  system  of  the  OAB 
(Organization  of  American  States)  spreads. 
It  will  be  possible  to  devote  to  constructive 
use   a   major   share   of    those  resources   now 
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spent  on  instrumanta  of  war.  Xven 
as  the  Oovemment  of  Chile  has  said — ^tha 
Ume  has  ooma  to  take  the  flrat  stapa  toward 
sensible  limitations  of  arms.  And  tha  naw 
generation  of  mllltiiry  leaden  hai  shown 
an  Increasing  awareneat  that  armlet  cannot 
only  defend  their  countriea — they  can  help 
to  build  them. 

Tenth,  we  invite  onr  friends  In  lAtln 
America  to  contrlbuta  to  the  enrichment  of 
life  and  culture  in  the  United  Statea.  We 
need  teachers  of  your  literature  and  history 
and  tradition — opportunities  for  our  young 
people  to  study  in  your  unlversltlea— acoesa 
to  your  music,  your  art,  and  the  great 
tiiought  of  your  great  phUoaophers.  For  we 
know  we  have  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller 
spiritual  and  Intellectual  life  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea — and  contrlbuta  to  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere. 

With  steps  such  as  these  we  propoae  to 
complete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas — to 
build  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can  hope 
for  the  same  high  standard  of  IlTlng — 
and  all  can  live  out  their  Uvea  in  dignity 
and  In  freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goni  political  freedom  must 
accompany  material  progress.  Our  alliance 
for  progress  is  an  alliance  of  free  govern- 
ments— and  it  miut  work  to  eliminate  tyr- 
anny from  a  hemisphere  in  which  It  has  no 
rightful  place.  Therefore  let  us  express  our 
special  friendship  to  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  the  Dominican  Republic — and  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  rejoin  the  society  of 
freemen,  uniting  with  us  in  our  conunon 
effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
panied by  social  ctuinge.  For  unices  neoea- 
sary  social  reforms.  Including  land  and  tax 
reforms,  are  freely  made — unless  we  broaden 
the  opportunity  of  all  our  people — nnlfs 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  share  in  Increas- 
ing prosperity — then  our  alliance,  our  revolu- 
tion, and  our  dream  will  have  failed. 

But  we  call  for  social  change  by  freemen — 
cliange  in  the  spirit  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  and 
Marti — not  change  which  seeks  to  impoaa 
on  men  tyrannies  which  we  east  out  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto  Is  what  It 
has  always  been — 'Progress,  yes.  Tyranny, 
no." — "Progresso,  si.     Tirania,  no." 

CHALLKNCE  rBOic  wrrRiw 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comea  from 
within — the  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilization  where  spiritual  and  cultural 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-broaden- 
ing base  of  material  advance — where  within 
the  rich  diversity  of  Its  own  traditions,  each 
nation  is  free  to  follow  Its  own  path  to 
progress. 

The  completion  of  this  will,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  efforts  of  all  the  governments  of 
the  hemisphere  But  the  efforts  of  govern- 
ments alone  will  never  be  enough.  In  the 
end.  the  people  must  help  themselves. 

And  BO  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Americas — to  the  campesino  in  the  fields. 
to  the  obrero  In  the  cities,  to  the  eatudlante 
In  the  schools — prepare  your  mind  and  heart 
for  the  task  ahead — call  forth  your  strength 
of  will  and  body — and  let  each  devote  his 
energies  to  the  betterment  of  all  so  that  your 
children  and  your  children's  children  will 
find  an  ever  richer  and  a  freer  life. 

Let  us  once  again  transform  the  Ameri- 
can Continents  Into  a  vast  crucible  of  revo- 
lutionary ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  creative  energies  of  freemen — 
an  example  to  all  the  world  that  liberty  and 
progress  walk  hand  in  hand.  Let  us  once 
again  awaken  our  American  revolution  untU 
it  guides  the  stnaggles  of  people  everywhere — 
not  with  an  imperialism  of  force  or  fear — 
but  the  rule  of  courage  and  freedom  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  man. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  Join  in  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  the  dlstin- 
guiahed  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  in  the 
course  of  his  codiments  on  the  Presi- 
dent's speech. 

I  Join  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
MANsriKLD,  in  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposals  for  the  development  of 
the  Latin  American  Republics.  The 
President  should  be  supported  by  the 
Congress  and  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
our  hemisphere  if  his  proposals  had  been 
advanced  many  years  ago;  but  it  is  not 
too  late,  if  we  support  them  with  the 
same  vigor  with  which  we  supported  the 
Marshall  plan. 

I  am  glad  the  President  emphasized 
that  the  program  he  proposes  must  be  a 
Joint  undertaking  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  the  United  States,  to 
which  all  will  make  their  contributions 
as  equals  in  sovereignty  and  in  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect. 

It  is  also  important  that  he  empha- 
sized, and  properly  so,  that  each  of  our 
sister  republics  must  formulate  iUs  long- 
range  plans  for  its  own  development,  for 
the  United  States  cannot  impose  plans 
on  another  country.  I  think  it  also  im- 
portant that  in  his  fourth  point  he  sug- 
gested that  we  support  economic  inte- 
gration and  projects  such  as  the  Central 
American  Common  Market  and  free 
trade  areas  in  South  America. 

The  proposals  should  have  the  full 
support  of  the  Republican  Party. 

As  the  majority  leader  said,  some  of 
the  President's  recommendations  are 
based  upon  reports  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  t^le  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper],  and 
other  Senators  have  voiced  similar  ideas, 
including,  I  am  sure,  the  Senator  from 
WiscoQsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

At  our  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  1960.  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Policy,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  wrote  the  following  rec- 
ommendations in  our  platform,  which 
are  in  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram, and  these  recommendations  were 
included  in  the  Republican  Party':;  plank 
on  foreign  policy: 

We  win  encourage  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia, 
to  Initiate  appropriate  regional  groupings 
to  work  out  plans  for  economic  and  educa- 
tional development.  We  anticipate  that  the 
United  Nations  special  fund  would  be  of 
asalBtanoe  in  develc^lng  such  plans.  The 
United  States  would  offer  Its  coopentlon  in 
planning,  and  the  provision  of  t'K:hnlcal 
personnel  for  this  pvirpoae.  Agreeable  to 
the  developing  nations,  we  would  Join  with 
them  In  Inviting  countries  with  advanced 
economies  to  share  with  us  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  capital  and  technical  aid  re- 
quired. We  would  emplxaslze  the  Increasing 
use  of  private  capital  and  Government 
loans,  rather  than  outright  grants,  as  a 
means  of  fostering  lndep>endence  and  mu- 
tual respect.  The  President's  recent  initia- 
tive of  a  joint  partnership  progi-am  for 
Latin  America  opens  the  way  to  :hls  ap- 
proach. 

We  would  propose  that  such  giouplngs 
adopt  means  to  attain  viable  economies  fol- 
lowing such  examples  as  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.    And  if  from  these  institutions, 


there  should  follow  stronger  economic  and 
political  unions,  we  would  welcome  them 
with  our  support. 

Finally  the  President's  10th  point 
gives  emphasis  to  the  contribution  which 
Latin  America  can  make  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  life  and  culture  in  the  United 
States  and  play  a  great  part  in  contrib- 
uting as  he  said  "to  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  among  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere."  The  peoples  of  Latin 
America  are  our  oldest  friends,  and  to- 
gether we  gave  the  world  the  first  demo- 
cratic revolution. 

Bolivar  stated  to  the  delegates  of  the 
congress  at  Angostura  after  the  libera- 
tion of  Venezuela : 

Nature  endovrs  us  with  the  desire  for  free- 
dom at  our  birth,  yet  men,  whether  from 
apathy  or  Inborn  inclination,  suffer  the 
chains  laid  ui>on  them.  It  Is  a  terrible 
truth  that  It  costs  more  strength  to  main- 
tain freedom  than  to  endure  the  weight  of 
tyranny.  Many  nations,  past  and  present, 
have  borne  that  yoke;  few  have  made  use  of 
the  happy  moments  of  freedom  and  have 
preferred  to  relapse  with  all  speed  into  their 
errors. 

In  the  last  few  years  President  Eisen- 
hower initiated  instruments  such  sis  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
congressional  authorization  of  a  $500 
million  loan  fund  which  can  be  used  to 
maintain  freedom  and  progress  in  this 
hemisphere.  President  Kennedy's  speech 
is  an  extension  and  a  very  important  ex- 
tension of  this  work.  If  we  support  it 
fully  it  can  lead  to  economic  and  social 
progress  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
freedom  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  in  com- 
mending President  Kennedy  for  his  elo- 
quent and  sincere  recommendations 
with  regard  to  our  dealings  with  Latin 
America.  He  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  we,  as  North  Americans,  share  In 
full  the  ambitions  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors for  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional programs. 

The  heart  of  President  Kennedy's 
10-point  program  obviously  lies  in  the 
proposals  made  by  President  Eisenhower 
last  summer  and  ratified  in  the  Act  of 
Bogota.  The  $500  million  already  au- 
thorized by  Congress  last  August  will  be 
devoted  to  breaking  down  the  social  bar- 
riers to  economic  progress,  to  combat- 
ing illiteracy,  to  improving  the  use  and 
productivity  of  land,  to  wiping  out  dis- 
ease, to  increasing  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  in  general  to  improving  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  poverty-stricken 
masses  which  are  now  so  ready  to  listen 
to  Castro  and  Communist  propaganda. 

The  President  also  indicated  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  p>eople  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  of  Cuba.  But 
he  gave  no  indication  of  united  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  rescue  those  people 
from  their  tyranny.  In  Cuba,  where 
this  tyranny  is  supported  by  the  armed 
and  alien  might  of  Communist  "tech- 
nicians" and  "equipment"  the  liberation 
of  the  Cuban  people  poses  serious  prob- 
lems.   In  our  efforts  to  help  the  other 
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nations  of  Latin  America,  we  must  Dot 
ignore  the  already  enslaved  people  now 
livmg  under  dictators. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  24.  I  out- 
lined a  progrsim  which  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America 
mi«ht  well  undertake  to  bring  the  bene- 
fits of  freedom  to  the  Cuban  people, 
benefits  which  they  have  not  enjoyed  for 
many  lonj?  years. 

Briefly,  this  program  called  for  a  com- 
plete embargo  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States  against  Cuban  export.s. 
an  invitation  to  Canada  to  Join  in  OAS 
deliberations  the  convening  of  a  Cuban 
forum  to  unite  anti-Castro  factions,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Cuban  govern- 
ment m  exile  I  am  gratified  to  see  that 
anti-Castro  forces  have  been  meeting 
and  that  plans  are  currently  underway 
to  establish  a  free  Cuban  government  in 
the  Cuban  mountains. 

All  Latin  American  governments 
should  be  aware  of  how  cancerous  com- 
munism grows.  It  is  only  through  a 
united  and  sohdifled  Western  Hemi- 
sphere that  this  growth  can  be  checked. 
An  embargo  against  Cuban  exports  by 
the  United  States  can  only  be  partially 
effective  An  embargo  against  Cuba  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  would  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  Castro  and  would 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  dictators  that 
the  Americas  will  not  condone  the  sup- 
pression of  individual  freedoms  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  ideologies. 

Economic  progress  can  and  will  be 
made  in  Latin  America  under  the 
Kennedy -Eisenhower  program  without 
sacrificing  individual  liberties  or  resort- 
ing to  the  brutality  of  alien  Communist 
and  imperialistic  dictatorship. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
last  evening  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
listen  to  President  Kennedy  speak  re- 
garding our  relations  with  our  Latin 
American  friends.  Last  year  I  heard 
President  Ei.senhower  speak  on  the  same 
subject. 

As  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  worked 
very  hard  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
aiTangement  for  financing  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  That 
Bank  is  now  in  operation.  There  are 
many  problems  involved,  such  as  the 
question  of  self-help  among  our  friends 
in  Latin  America,  the  funds  that  should 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  extent  of  the  participa- 
tion by  the  governments  involved,  in 
connection  with  greater  understanding 
and  friendship  and  development  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  us. 

So  I  hope  that  the  problem  may  be 
considered  by  this  Congress,  and  that 
the  various  questions  involved  will  be 
resolved  satisfactorily.  Above  every- 
thing, we  wish  to  convince  the  people 
who  live  to  the  south  of  us  in  this 
hemisphere  that  we  are  working  with 
them  because  we  will  get  much  benefit 
from  them  and  we  desire,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  de- 
veloping their  conununities  and  their 
industries.  If  they,  on  their  own  part, 
wish  and  desire  that  those  industries  and 
communities  should  be  developed,  will 
stimulate  that  development  themselves. 


I  believe  that  President  Kennedy  has 
made  a  very  useful  step  forward  in  thus 
whole  undertaking :  and  I  was  glad  to  be 
one  of  those  who  were  honored  last 
evening  to  hear  him  make  his  initial 
sjjeech  on  this  subject 

Today  I  think  the  formal  message  to 
Congress  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  with  him,  and  with  our  friends 
to  the  -south,  the  questions  that  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  .solved  if  the  program 
Id  to  accompli.sh  what  we  and  they  wish 
It  to  accomplish  -a  better  relationship 
bt'tween  us,  bettt-r  understanding  and  a 
step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  edu- 
cation and  the  advancement  of  tlie  free 
people  of  this  hemisphere 

Mr  MASSVIELD  Mr  PitMdent  I 
have  been  heartened  by  the  woids  of 
commendation  expre.-vsed  by  the  distiii- 
-;ui.-hed  Senator  from  Kentucky  !  Mr 
Cooper  the  distinKiii-shed  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr  Keati.vci.  and  now  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mas.sachu- 
.^etts  !  Mr  S.ALTONST.\LL !,  relative  to  the 
proposal  made  by  the  President  today 
and  the  speech  which  he  made  last  night 
to  the  as.sombled  Latin  American  dip- 
lomats and  their  wivrs 

I  think  It  augurs  wt-ll  for  the  pro- 
mam,  which  is  xvyt  a  EX-mocratic  pro- 
Liram.  any  more  than  it  wa,s  a  Republi- 
can program,  but  which  is  what  we  hope 
will  be  considered  a.s  a  bipartisan  North 
.\merican  prog i  am.  so  far  as  the  Unittxl 
States  IS  concerned,  becau.se.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  the  material  for  this  proposal 
IS  drawn  from  many  sources,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican,  and  I  am  de- 
liyhted  at  this  .show  of  biparti.s.in  sup- 
port which  is  evident  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  morning 


.MONTANA     WINNER     IN    VOICE     OP 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  with  Dai-yl  Sande,  of  Box  Elder. 
Mont.,  the  Montana  .State  winner  in  the 
1960-61  "Voice  of  Democracy"  essay 
contest.  Daryl  Sande  is  typical  of  the 
fine  young  men  and  young  women  who 
participate  each  year  m  this  nationwide 
contest. 

These  young  people  put  into  word.s 
what  so  many  of  us  feel  about  our  way 
of  life  and  the  American  democratic 
process.  The  sponsors  of  the  contest, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcast- 
ers, the  Electronic  Industries  A.ssocia- 
tion,  the  Veteraris  of  Porei^^n  Wars,  and 
State  associations  of  broadcasters  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  molding  of  an  alert  and  in- 
telligent American  youth, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  Daryl  Sande's  entry 
in  the  "Voice  of  Democracy"  contest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Speak  for  Democract 

( By  Daryl  Sande  i 

Listen  America — listen  to  a  foreign  voice 

That  Is.  the  accent  la  foreign,  but  it  spealu 

vinmlstakably — American     Listen  now  to  Mr. 


S.  h.  iiek  and   ills   ftght   for  what  we  live  for 
listen   now  to  his  speech   for  democracy: 

I  speak  to  yovi  as  an  American  Ameri- 
can—  lhi4t  which  must  of  you  have  been  all 
your  livpH  And  because  of  this,  I  think  you 
take  Just  being  an  American  for  granted  I 
do  not 

"'You  s^-e.  I  have  been  an  American  exactly 
\  un  year  In  that  vun  year  I  learned  more 
.ib»jut  this  country,  my  country — your  coun- 
try than  m.  >at  of  ym  do  in  a  lifetime  I 
mil  proud  to  l>e  considered  an  American  I, 
the  new  naturiill/.ed  citizen  know  and  ap- 
preiUte  my  status  You.  the  born  American, 
do  you  realize  yoiu's'" 

Three  years  ago  I  envied  every  single 
p'Tson  wlu)  lived  in  .\meilca  I  envied  them 
not  for  their  money  not  (.t  their  personal 
p<j«aessions,  but  for  their  freedom—  some- 
thing I  hitd  never  known  before  I  learned 
•  >f  this  free<li,)m  through  Radio  Free  Europe 
.iiid  thnuigh  CARE  and  the  underground 
1  struggled  many  years  to  get  to  this  coun- 
try and  now  I  have  earned  my  reward  Now 
I   .im  free       Free 

Such  a  little  vofd  but  it  means  so  mu<'h 
t4i  me,  and  my  loved  viuis  It  means  vun 
niUlli'ii  and  vun  little  things  which  to  most 
.Ainerlciuid  seofn  .so  how  you  say — Insignlti- 
ciirite 

Do  you,  the  taking-lt-for-granted'  Amer- 
icans, ever  8t*)p  to  think  vhat  living  under  a 
dem<x-racy  means'  I  can  tell  you  vhat  It 
meat's  to  me  It  nieans  a  valk  throvigh  the 
iirv  p,irk  on  a  sunny  day  or  maybe  a  !3un- 
(lity  ufterniojn  ball  game  or  a  meeting  at 
the  school  if\m  for  a  PTA  gathering  And 
vhen  I  settle  back  in  my  easy  chair  at  the 
end  of  a  lon^  day  at  the  factory.  I  think 
of  all  the  vays  this  country  has  been  good 
U)  me.  and  above  all,  how  goixl  Ocxl  Is  l>een 
U)  me  I  think  of  all  the  funny  tricks  of 
the  squirrels  In  the  park  and  then  I  bust  out 
laughing  to  think  of  how  they  stole  my  pop- 
corn vhen  I  vasn  t  looking  And  then  I  cry 
I  cry  to  think  of  all  the  i>ersccutlon  and  suf- 
fering my  old  friends  still  have,  but  vhlch 
I  had  the  g<x)d  fortune  Ui  escape.  You  see. 
these  are  the  million  and  vun  little  things 
that  I  am  so  thankful  for.  but  these  little 
things  fire  not  st)  little  to  me  They  are 
biK  A.S  big  as  life  itself,  because  vlthtnit 
them,  I  vould  have  no  life  I  vould  die 
vithout  the  freedom  I  have  grown  to  love 
Yet,  mo6t  Americans  vould  not  give  these 
things  .1  Becond  thought  I  say  most  Amerl- 
ciiifi.  but  not  Americans  like  me,  who  had 
to  fight  to  get  Uj  a  democracy  All  these 
things  to  me  are  a  vay  of  life,  A  demo- 
cratic vay  of  life 

"I  come  from  Hungary;  others  come  from 
CzechoBlovakla.  Ea.st  Chermany,  Rumania, 
and  even  Russia  These  people,  like  me.  are 
peasants  Ve  make  up  vun  hundred-eighty 
mllllun  Americans  in  this  great  country. 
Vun  in  vun  hundred-eighty  million.  Not 
very  g'xid  odds,  no'  But.  my  friends,  mul- 
tiply that  vun  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Just  like  me.  who  escape  to  a  better  vay  of 
life  every  year  These  are  odds  you  cannot 
Ignore  These,  my  friends,  are  the  hundreds 
of  th  )USiinds  of  reasons  vhy  you  should  con- 
tinue yuur  fight  for  freedom,  your  fight  for 
dfiiuKracy 

I  vould  like  to  tiike  this  time  to  thank 
you  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to 
listen  to  me  Thank  you  for  America.  ThaiJt 
you  for  freedom  Thank  you  for  democracy  ' 
And  thank  you.  Mr  Schonek,  for  that 
Wonderful  address 

America,  were  you  listening  with  your  ears 
or  with  your  heart?  Are  you  like  me,  a 
"  taklng-lt-for-granted"  American?  Can  you 
turn  your  back  on  Mr  Schonek  and  others 
like  him?  We  must  never  let  our  American 
way  of  life  die  out  We  must  fight  a«  Mr. 
Schonek  did  Plght  for  our  American  de- 
mocracy Fl>;ht  for  what  we  believe  In.  That 
is  what  Mr    Schonek  did      He  fought,  and  he 
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won.  We  can  fight  and  we  sliall  win.  Then 
It  will  l>e  our  privilege  to  speak  for  de- 
mocracy. 


PROBLEMS  PACING  THE  FARMERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  an  Interesting  letter  pertaining 
to  the  problems  facing  the  farmers  of 
America.  The  letter  was  sent  to  me  by 
a  prominent  farmer  and  banker,  Mr. 
Lott  C.  Howe,  president  of  the  Parmer 
City  State  Bank.  Farmer  City.  HI.  I  be- 
lieve liis  brief  discussion  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  Members  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

FautEK  Cmr,  III., 

February  28. 1981. 
Hon    EviraETT  M    Dirksen, 
U  S.  Senate. 
Waxhington,  DC. 

DzAB  Sknatok  DiuesKjf:  First,  I  Will  say 
that  I  was  a  grain  and  livestock  fsrmer  tot 
35  years,  and  still  retain  an  active  Interest 
In  several  farms  that  I  own  and  supervise. 
For  the  past  several  years  I've  been  associated 
with  the  bank.  I  know  the  fanners'  prob- 
lems from  "both  sides  of  the  fence." 

I  am  much  more  concerned  about  what 
this  administration  will  do  to.  rather  than 
what  it  will  do  for  him.  I  know  the  majority 
o{  farmers  In  our  area — while  squeezed  be- 
tween higher  costs  and  lower  prices — are 
still  not  ready  to  trade  their  freedom  for  so- 
called  Oovernment  assistance.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  we  may  need  some  support  prices 
to  ease  the  lmp>act  on  the  market  at  harvest 
tUne.  I  am  convinced  that  high  support 
prices  win  only  drive  us  out  of  the  world 
market  as  well  as  curtail  consumption  at 
home. 

High  support  prices  will  cause  greater 
production  for  Government  storage  only,  but 
not  for  consumption,  as  evidenced  by  our 
experiences  the  past  several  years  In  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  peanuts,  etc.  I  am 
certain  that  you  have  read  or  known  about 
numerous  documented  abuses.  Tou  well 
know  you  cannot  cover  all  the  loopholes 
In  any  law  enacted  by  Oongreas.  And.  dont 
forget  the  "hassle"  over  inaugurating  the 
President's  stamp  plan  to  provide  food  for 
the  needy. 

Export  and  consumption  of  com  at  home 
has  Increased  approximately  83.8  percent 
since  1056.  This  is  evidence  that  com  will 
move  into  consumption  when  It  Is  priced 
according  to  value.  I  feel  that  the  support 
price  should  never  be  as  high  as  the  ultimate 
value  of  corn.  Beans  are  another  <«^t*"«^ 
where  the  support  price  has  been  kept  lower 
than  the  ultimate  value.  Boaru  have  sought 
their  own  value  In  the  market  with  no  sur- 
plus for  the  Oovernnient  or  the  farmer  to 
worry  about.  There  will  be  ample  acreage 
planted  this  spring  to  take  care  of  any 
temporary  shortage  or  contemplated  Increase 
In  demand  without  any  change  In  the  sup- 
port price. 

As  you  know,  there  Is  always  a  very  vocal 
minority  crying  disaster,  but.  I  believe  that 
their  cries  regarding  high  support  price* 
were  repudiated  by  the  farm  vote  in  the 
last  election. 

1  am  appealing  to  your  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  to  save  the  famier 
from  disaster  as  contemplated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  so-called  experts  from  the 
city  and/or  the  colleges  and  unlversltlee. 
LltUe  do  they  know  how  limited  their  edu- 
cation is  in  regard  to  our  so-called  prob- 
lems, and  none  of  them  would  consider 
spending  a  few  years  oa  the  farm  to  rectify 
their  oversight. 


If  you  doubt  any  of  my  statements,  please 
come  out  and  be  my  guest  on  a  tour  of  the 
"heart  of  minols." 

Sincerely  yours, 

LoTT  C.  Howe. 


COMMUNITY  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  PINCKNEYVTT.T.K, 
ILL. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  people  of  Pinck- 
neyville.  111.,  for  their  display  of  great- 
ness in  meeting  what  they  consider  a 
community  issue  and  a  community  prob- 
lem. At  a  time  when  Congress  is  con- 
sidering a  depressed  or  distressed  area 
bill,  the  Pinckneyville  people,  on  their 
own,  raised  over  $240,000,  In  a  matter 
of  6  days,  to  build  a  factory,  so  as  to 
bring  into  Pinckneyville  an  industry  to 
aid  the  economy  of  that  area  and  first, 
to  provide  jobs  that  have  been  lost 
through  the  closing  of  the  Pyramid 
Mine,  south  of  Pinckneyville,  and  the 
hosiery  mill  within  the  city  limits;  sec- 
ond, to  provide  jobs  for  the  youth  of 
Pinckneyville  who  are  graduating  from 
high  school  and  college,  rather  than 
have  them  go  elsewhere  to  seek  employ- 
ment; and  third,  to  prevent  families  of 
long  standing  from  pulling  up  stakes  and 
going  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  spirit  that 
made  America  great — the  determination 
of  people  to  do  the  job  themselves,  with- 
out Federal  or  State  aid.  And  they 
have  succeeded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  ixiint  in  the  Record 
articles  from  the  Democrat,  of  Pinckney- 
ville. dated  March  1;  an  editorial  from 
the  Perry  Coimty  Advocate,  dated  March 
2;  a  Du  Quoin  Evening  Call  article  dated 
March  4;  and  a  letter  from  "William 
Hackleman.  Perry  County  chairman,  Re- 
publican County  Central  Committee, 
Du  Quoin,  ni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles. 
editorial,  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Pinckneyville  Democrat] 

The  churches  of  this  community  are 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  new  fac- 
tory. Why?  Because  God  has  been  good  to 
our  community.  As  recipients  of  His  good- 
neea.  we  have  the  responsibility  to  share 
what  we  have  with  our  fellow  men. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  It  Is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive — yet  in  giving  we  re- 
ceive more  than  we  give.  God  is  not  out- 
done In  generosity;  for  you  cannot  outglve 
Ood. 

^;>eaklng  for  your  spiritual  leaders,  we 
feel  that  we  must  meet  this  challenge.  Hav- 
ing worked  among  you  we  feel  certain  that 
you  will  respond.  Remember,  "as  you  have 
done  It  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
you  have  done  it  unto  me." 

Rev.    jAIifES    R.    MCCOKMICK. 

Rev.  BnxT  G.  Hahs. 
Rev.  ROBEKT  G.  Preytag. 
Rev.  Jamjes  O.  Mathxnia. 


[Prom  the  Pinckneyville  Democrat] 

PXNCKNSTVILLK    UNrrSD    AS    OSX    IN    FaCTORT 

Puns  Drivx  That  Wnx  "Boom"  Area 
Snthuslasm  Is  rtuining  at  a  high  fever 
pitch  In  Pinckneyville  this  week  as  business 
and  professional  men  lock  their  doors  and 
keep  up  an  around-the-clock  search  for 
$340,000  with  which  to  help  build  a  $700,000 
heavy   industry  factory  building   that  will 


employ  at  least  200  men.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  Industry  committee  needs  $210,- 
000  as  Pinckneyville's  loaned  share  toward 
construction  of  the  building  on  the  Pick 
curve  east  of  Pinckneyville.  An  additional 
$30,000  in  contributions  is  needed  with 
which  to  purchase  land,  install  a  waterllne, 
build  parking  lots,  etc.  Deculllne  is  Satur- 
day night.  March  4.  Those  who  loan  to 
the  $210,000  account  will  receive  the  money 
back  over  a  20-year  period  with  4-percent 
Interest.  If  the  money  is  raised  the  firm 
intends  to  be  in  the  building  by  August  15 
of  this  year  (1961)  and  oi>erating.  There 
Is  a  tremendous  probabUlty  of  a  large  ex- 
p:.nsion  program  within  the  year  to  follow. 

Estimated  payroll  is  $1  million  annually. 
Based  on  facts  concerning  payroll,  each  dol- 
lar that  is  paid  out  is  spent  five  times. 
This  will  make  the  yearly  turnover  of  the 
payroll  $5  million  a  year,  $100  million  in  20 
years.  The  factory  would  increase  the 
Pinckneyville  employment  force  by  25  per- 
cent. For  every  seven  men  put  to  wcH-k  one 
additional  Job  is  created  in  the  area. 

All  money  loaned  or  donated  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  will  be  returned  If 
the  conununity  fails  to  meet  the  goal. 

The  building  wUl  contain  160,000  square 
feet  of  fioorspace,  an  area  equivalent  to  the 
Decca  Records  and  Penlck-Pord  Building 
combined  plus  a  bit  more.  To  many  people 
the  size  can  better  be  brought  home  by 
illustrating  that  37  basketball  covirts  could 
be  placed  In  the  building. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  name  and  location 
of  the  firm  at  this  time  are  not  of  concern. 
■Unless  the  money  Is  raised  by  the  deadline 
the  firm's  Identity  has  no  bearing  on  the 
project.  Both  local  banks  have  investigated 
th.e  firm's  financial  background  and  find  it 
concrete  safe  with  expansion  growing  pains, 
pains  Pinckneyville  citizens  would  love  to 
bear. 

An  Information  center  has  been  set  up  in 
the  old  Illinois  Power  office  across  the  street 
from  Luke's  Cafe.  People  are  on  duty  there 
from  9  to  9  to  answer  questions  not  cov- 
ered In  the  Information  released  to  date. 
You'll  find  no  evasiveness  or  putting  off. 
Outright  answers  are  given. 

Why  should  aU  support  this  factory  drive? 
It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  local  business- 
men alone.  Everyone  will  benefit.  A  com- 
munity either  grows  or  dies.  No  one  can 
claim  Pinckneyville  as  a  boomtown  though 
t^ere  are  many  many  willing  workers  with- 
out work.  The  constant  drain  of  our  youth 
to  larger  cities  Is  not  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. Schools,  churches,  city  govern- 
ment, and  agriculture  suffer  from  this.  With 
an  upswing  of  employment  the  tax  costs 
can  be  spread  more  evenly  over  the  popula- 
tion as  new  homes  are  built,  schools  and 
churches  expand.  Laying  off  help  and  l>eo- 
ple  drawing  unemployment  are  acts  that  no 
one  enjoys.  All  men  would  rather  be  on 
salary  of  free  enterprise  than  Government 
relief. 

In  Pinckneyville  annually  the  graduation 
class  either  Joins  the  service,  goes  to  college, 
or  to  cities  seeking  employment.  A  small 
few  find  Jobs  In  Pinckneyville.  Eight  years 
of  grade  school  plus  four  of  high  school  tax 
money  Is  spent  on  educating  these  keen 
sharp  minds.  They  are  exported,  not  by 
choice,  to  another  community  that  benefits 
from  their  education. 

With  the  growth  of  mechanization  today 
the  average  farm  Is  no  longer  large  enough 
to  support  the  father  and  sons.  The  young 
men  must  leave  Pinckneyville.  The  situa- 
tion is  overall,  It  effects  all  in  the  Pinckney- 
ville area,  not  a  restricted  few  cw  group. 

In  the  information  centO'  two  thermom- 
eters are  drawn  on  the  window.  As  money 
comes  In  the  thermometers  go  up.  Hand- 
bills concerning  pertinent  Information  are 
available.  The  two  Pinckneyville  banks  are 
geared  to  make  loans. 
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OOOPIBATION    TSBMXNDOUS 

PlnctcnejrvlUe  has  had  factory  drives  be- 
fore. They  met  with  mild  to  warm  enthu- 
siasm. This  one  must  be  handled  with  aabea- 
icm  gloves.  The  mass  meeting  Monday  night 
at  the  oourthouae  spelled  It  out  clear.  The 
crowd  filled  every  seat,  was  b€u:ked  down 
the  steps  and  out  on  the  lawn.  Men  who 
seldom  see  each  other  are  this  week  work- 
ing as  a  team  going  after  prospective  lenders 
and  contributors  At  first  workers  were  .sur- 
prised at  some  of  the  loaners  and  con- 
tributors. But  not  so  by  Tuesday  The 
sources  are  proving  that  this  time  they  d<>n  r 
expect  the  businessman  to  carry  the  load 
ulone  People  are  digging  into  savings  ar- 
oounts.  Men  who  are  mortgaged  to  the  hilt 
have  hit  the  bank  for  "just  one  more  '"  You 
see  people  giving  who  can't  afford  to  Yet 
they  know  that  Plnckneyrtlle  cant  afford 
not  to  give  There's  an  air  of  determination 
and  unselfishness  about  the  whole  affair 
No  few  are  carrying  the  ball.  Volun'eers  are 
coming  in  from  all  walks  of  life. 

What  is  Plnckneyvllle  like  in  a  boom' 
None  of  the  ex-servicemen  in  Plnckneyvllle 
remember  the  old  hometown  booming  since 
they've  been  in  business.  Tet.  new  busi- 
nesses have  continued  to  open,  established 
ones  keep  up  with  modernization  and  hold 
their  own.  It's  Impossible  for  them  to  im- 
agine what  It  would  be  like  to  have  to  hire 
more  help,  worry  about  expansion  problems 
and  feel  good  times.  But  they'd  like  to  try  it 
So  would  those  numerous  small  groups 
who  drive  dally  to  Scott  Pleld,  St  Louis,  or 
the  weekenders  who  get  home  Saturdays 
only.  A  local  businessman,  formerly  from  a 
city  once  commented  that  the  ability  of  local 
merchants  amazed  him.  "They  can  adjust 
to  anything  They  open  a  new  business  and 
work  night  and  day  to  keep  It  open  so  they 
can  stay  In  Plnckneyvllle.  They  could  go  to 
the  city  and  make  big  money  but  they  dont 
budge  out  of  this  town.  And  the  longer  I 
am  here  the  more  I  feel  the  same  way  ' 
New  Industry  is  coming  into  a  healthy  cli- 
mate 

Tuesday  a  priest  and  three  ministers  had 
their  heads  together  In  the  information 
office  drawing  up  an  ad  that  appears  on  the 
front  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Democrat 
People  who  came  In  suddenly  were  quiet  out 
of  respect  to  the  work  these  men  were  doing 
So  many  words  have  been  spoken  of  the  ma- 
terial value  of  the  coming  of  the  factory 
But  these  men  are  giving  the  drive  the  bal- 
ance It  needs  In  reminding  one  and  all  that 
It  Is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 

Sunday  all  who  attended  church  were  told 
from  the  pulpit  about  the  factory  They 
were  Impressed  with  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  clergy  regards  this  factory  drive 
They  were  also  reminded  that  there's  much 
to  be  gained  spiritually  this  week.  People 
shouldn  :  pass  up  this  golden  opportunity 
Givi:.  GIVE.  oiv» 
Hi>w  can  a  newspaper  with  written  word 
Impress  on  i  community  the  necessity  of 
giving  Next  week  Is  too  late.  You're  h.-ird 
up  for  money?     Then  Join  the  club 

Wall  Street  has  never  been  able  to  put 
anything  on  the  stock  market  that  will  pay 
as  much  dividend  locally  The  returns  are 
clear.  Want  your  son  to  be  able  to  stay  here 
next  year"*  Then  give.  Want  your  son  or 
daughter  and  those  beautiful  grandchildren 
back  In  Plnckneyvllle  instead  of  Rockford  or 
St    Louis''      Then  give. 

Want  your  son.  now  in  the  service,  to  have 
a  chance  to  unpack  hla  barracks  bag  per- 
ni.mently  In  Plnckneyvllle?     Then  give. 

Tuesday  someone  seeing  four  local  docttirs 
going  around  after  loans  commented 
"There's  a  lot  of  sick  people  in  their  offices 
today  who  won't  get  to  see  those  doctors  ' 

There  » ill  be  several  thousand  sicker  peo- 
ple if  we  let  this  factory  slip  by. 


I  Prom  the  Perry  County  Advocate! 

HALrwAT    Point   Reached   in    Factory    Pvnd 

Deive,  Satuhdat   Is  Deadline 

The  members  of  the  Plnckneyvllle  Indus- 
trial Committee  called  a  mass  meeting  last 
Monday  night  at  7  p  m  at  the  county  court- 
house The  courtnxjm  and  halls  were  over- 
flowing with  people  who  were  desirous  ot 
hearing  what  progreiis  had  t)een  made  to- 
ward locatint!  a  new  f.ictt.ry  m  IMuckney- 
ville 

Members  nf  the  c.mmittee  were  intri>- 
duced  rind  each  man.  acct)rdiiig  to  which 
phase  he  was  heading,  reported  on  his 
pn  igress 

Prominent  civic  authorities  and  town.spco- 
ple  spuice   In   behalf  of   the   venture 

The  city  Is  to  raise  a  total  of  1240. OOO  the 
largest  amount.  1210000  Is  for  construction, 
the  lesser  amount,  $30  000  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site  upon  which  to  hulUl  the 
factory 

The  enthusiastic  response  uf  the  town.s- 
people  resulted  Jn  the  raisinn  of  $100,000  by 
4  pm  Tuesday  afternoon,  on  the  larger 
amount,   and  118.000  on   the   lesser  amount 

An  instance  recorded  pirtorlally  elsewhere 
on  this  page.  Ulii.'-.tri\t<'s  the  in'ere.'.t  sh'wn  by 
persiins  who  do  not  even  live  In  the  area 
Town.speopiP  are  respoiulir.g  at  a  K""d  rate 
but  the  hardest  part  of  this  job  will  he  the 
raising  of  the  hnal  $115  000  .md  $:v(>oo  It 
Is  the  opinion  of  the  husines-snien.  cirrgy 
,ind  townsp»eople  that  this  rrtiumt,  n.iist  not 
fall,  and  that  it  will  succeed 

i  From  the  Perry  County  Advocate  | 
This  We  Mvst  Acbf.e  On 

The  city  of  Plnckneyvllle  Is  fared  with  the 
higgfbt  problem  it  has  yet  encountered 
Thty  have  to  raise  $240  000  m  cold  cash  to 
enable  them  to  realize  the  eff'irts  of  five  men 
who  have  worked  tirelessly  for  a  total  of  16 
months  to  get  a  new  factory,  to  be  located  In 
the  Plnckneyvllle  area  By  the  time  the  Ad- 
vocate reaches  you,  the  hard  working  com- 
mittees composed  of  busine.ssmen  through- 
out the  city   will  have  ral.sed  half  of  the  goal 

These  men  are  in  dead  earnest  and  have 
the  backing  of  both  banks  In  town,  the 
ministerial  alliance,  and  all  civic  organiza- 
tions within  the  town 

Y'lu  can  Ijave,  as  a  prospective  contribu- 
tor or  Investor,  no  greater  recomnier^datiMn 
than  this  group  has.  businessmen,  clerymen, 
and  children 

You  ask  why  both  newspapers  and  all  or- 
ganlza^lons  of  the  city  are  behind  this  100 
f^ercenf 

Reason  one  We  have  loKt  hundreds  of  Jobs 
through  the  closing  down  of  Pyramid  mine 
south  of  Plnckneyvllle  and  the  hosiery  mill 
within  the  city  limits 

Rea.s<jn  two     Your  children,  upon  gr.idua- 
tlon  from  high  school  and  college,  are  hav- 
ing   to    go    elsewhere    to    seek    employment 
Their  brothers  and  sisters  before  them  have 
had  to  do  the  same 

Re.i.son  three  F.iniUles.  long  associated 
with  the  city  have  had  to  pull  up  strikes  and 
settle  elsewhere,  where  there  was  work  for 
them 

Reason  four  There  l.s  no  c  jiicrete  e\ideni.e 
available  to  those  asking  as  to  whether  the 
city  of  Plnckneyvllle  will  ever  get  any  State 
or  Federal  assistance  to  bring  new  industry  to 
Its  city  limits  or  even  near  It 

Reason  five  If  we  cannot  count  on  out.side 
help,  we  will  have  to  do  the  Job  ourselves. 

Entry  of  a  new  factory  in  our  ommunitv 
will    produce    the    following    bent'tits 

It  will  give  immediate  employment  to  200 
n-.fn   upon  conipletion 

It  will  raise  property  values  by  some  20 
percent 

It  will  create  .idditional  Jobs  over  the  200 
mentioned  above.  A  national  survey  dis- 
closes that,  for  every  seven  men  employed 
m    a   new  factorv    one   mor"   mm   will    ha',e 


to  be  employed  In  other  places  of  employ- 
ment within  the  city 

It  win  make  possible  a  greater  tax  return 
from  the  government,  which  will  be  spent 
within  the  community  (by  iu  civic  officials >, 
thereby  stimulating  the  local  economy. 

It  will  spur  the  building  of  new  homes, 
make   possible    the   modernization   of  others 

It  Will  sliow  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment, that  at  least  In  the  city  of  Plnckney- 
vllle   we  are  not  watting  for  a  "handout" 

It  Will  attract  other  new  Industry  to 
I'liu  kney.  lUe,  since  ii  h.ts  shown  that  it 
c.iti  rise  abo\e  defe.it 

It  will  increajie  the  jxpulatlon  of  the  city. 
Thereby  making  the  present  low  utility  rates, 
a.s  t.\r  as  giis  a':d  water  are  concerned,  re- 
main stable 

Finally  It  will  do  ihat  which  hits  you  and 
I  the  h.irdest  It  will  keep  your  children 
home,  and  take  one  more  stride  toward 
ernpl  i\ing  our   local   high   school   graduates 

I*  remalna  to  sjiy  Anally,  that  this  must 
n.t  f.iil  It  Is  ol  Complete  necessity  that  we 
Contribute  as  miKh  .i*  we  can  to  raise  the 
two    totiil';     $210  000   and   $30,000. 

I  From    the     D\i     Quoin    Evening    Call.    Mar. 

4,    1»61  I 
Pinckneyvili  E     P'ai-tort    Fvnd    Ooe«     Over 

Tfip- Company    Notified   Community    Has 

Met  Its  OBLiiiArioss 

The  Pmckneyville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
totlay  formally  notified  a  metal  fabricating 
industry  that  it  has  raised  its  $210,000  fac- 
tory loan  fund  and  now  considers  a  contract 
tje'ween  the  two  parties  "In  full  force" 

F'e ople  from  throughout  the  area  detled  u 
threat  of  rain  to  gather  in  the  county  seat 
to  celebrate  the  agreement,  which  provides 
I  r  establishment  of  a  $700  000  plant  that 
wiil  employ  up  to  200  men  and  provide 
an    annual    payn^ill    estimated    at    $1,000,000 

In  6  days,  tiie  chamber  of  commerce 
rulsed  not  only  $210,000  In  loans,  but  als<i 
tJO.fKX)  m  outright  contributions. 

In  fact.  It  went  10  percent  over  Its  goal 
for  each  fund  and  made  plans  to  return  the 
excess  loan  money  on  a  pro  rata  basis  Ex- 
cess contributions  will  be  retained  In  a  spe- 
cial fund  to  meet  additional  exp>en9es  of 
IiM-:ttlng  the  factory 

We  are  \ery  grateful  for  the  tremendous 
response  and  very  proud  of  the  confidence 
the  people  have  shown  In  the  hamber  of 
ronimerce  '  a  spokesman  said  He  said  the 
chamber  is  still  getting  checks  and  that 
I'Hins  and  contri^nitlons  have  come  from 
Memphis  Tenn  ,  St  U)ul8,  East  St  Louis, 
Centralla  and  SteeleMlle  in  addition  to  Perry 
County  communities  such  as  Du  Quoin. 
Taniaroa  and   Cutler 

n.e  chamber  still  declined  to  Identify  the 
company  involved  but  said  It  is  expected  to 
sign  a  construction  contract  next  week  and 
that  work  will  then  begin  Immediately  at 
the  plant  site 

The  factory  will  be  loo. .ted  on  the  Walter 
Pl^k  property  at  the  east  edge  of  Plnck- 
neyvllle 

IVspite  o'.eroa.sf  skies  preparation.s  for 
Pinckiu-yvllle's  "achievement  celebration" 
went  ahead  this  morning  Officials  still 
hoped  to  hold  the  event  on  the  courthouse 
lawn  but  were  prepared  to  move  inside  if 
necessary 

Serving  of  free  .sauerkraut  and  wieners, 
corn  bread  and  cookies  made  from  sorghum 
grown  on  the  plant  site  was  to  begin  at  2 
p  m  If  the  weatherman  Interfered,  the 
Sherman  House  and  factory  fund  headquar- 
•ers  were  to  be  available  and  the  Eagles  lodge 
If  needed 

Republican  County 

CENTEAL  COlfMITTU, 

Perry  County.  Ill ,  March  7,  1961. 
Hon   Senator  Evrarrr  M   Dirksxn, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  are  some  clippings 
from    the    Plnckneyvllle    Advocate    and    the 
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Perry  County  Democrat,  in  regard  to  the  new 
factory  that  we  are  getting  in  this  area. 
You  will  note  Plnckneyvllle  was  obligated  to 
raise  some  $200,000  In  order  to  aectire  this 
factory.  This  was  done  in  a  matter  of  6 
days. 

I  am  also  sending  you  the  front  page  of 
the  Du  Quoin  Evening  Call,  which  gives  an 
account  of  this  fund  drive.  You  wlU  also 
note  that  Centralia  Is  getting  a  plant  that 
win  employ  approximately  850  persons.  You 
«ill  also  note  that  no  State  or  Federal  funds 
were  required. 

Not  too  bad  for  a  depressed  area. 
Sincerely. 

William  HACKLUCAir, 

Prrry  County  Cfiatrman,  Du  Quoin,  III. 


A  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  FOR  NEW 
YORK 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  work 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  New  York  on 
the  planning  of  a  Woi-ld  Trade  Center  to 
be  located  in  lower  Manhattan.  The 
Poit  of  New  York  Authority  has  been 
studying  this  proix>sal  for  over  a  year. 
Yesterday,  the  authority  submitted  a 
report  which  envisions  the  construction 
of  an  ambitious  and  far-reaching  $S55 
million  center. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  about  this  re- 
port, as  I  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  construction  of  a  World  Trade 
Center  in  New  York,  ever  since  this  pro- 
posal was  first  put  forth  by  David 
Rockefeller  and  John  D.  Butt  of  the 
Downtown -Lower  Manhattan  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  this  morning,  dis- 
cussing the  center  and  urging  speedy 
action  to  expedite  its  construction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  New   York  Times,  Mar.   14.   1961  ] 
A  World  Trade  Cente« 

Tlie  $355  million  World  Trade  Center  pro- 
p<»ed  for  the  blstate  port  of  New  York 
would  have  a  stimulating  Influence  on  the 
whole  metropolitan  area.  The  location 
chosen,  a  i6-acre  site  In  lower  Manhattan, 
bounded  by  Old  Slip.  Fulton  Street  and 
Pearl  and  Water  Streets,  is  logical — one 
might  almost  say  mandated  by  circum- 
stances, historic  and  present.  In  this  strip 
along  the  East  River  a  multilevel  concourse, 
a  72-story  World  Trade  Mart,  a  circular 
8 -story  Securities  Exchange,  a  30-story 
World  Commerce  Exchange  and  a  20-Btory 
Trade  Center  gateway  would  be  built  In  a 
constructhm  schedule  that  calls  for  the 
Completion   of   these  structures  by    1968. 

When  David  Rockefeller  and  John  D.  Butt, 
acting  for  the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan 
Association,  delivered  a  package  of  ideas  to 
City  Hall  October  14.  1958.  for  salvage  and 
redevelopment  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Island  It  was  the  forecast  of  a  great  future, 
In  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  invested.  The  idea  for  a  World 
Trade  Center  was  a  sequel  of  this  early 
planning,  and  was  put  to  the  Port  of  New 
■york  Authority  to  study  and  test  out 
feasibility.  The  port  authority  has  spent 
a  year  In  such  study,  has  even  enlarged  the 
horizons  of  what  in  the  beginning  seemed 
a  highly  ambitious  vuidertaklng,  and  has 
declared  its  confidence  that  the  project  Is 
practicable,  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  and  the  genius 
of  the  idea  are  to  bring  together  In  one 
concentration  as  completely  as  poeslble  the 


governmental  and  private  functions  and 
pereonnel  having  to  do  with  world  trade. 
It  would  be  a  central  market  place,  clear- 
Inghouae,  gathering  place  for  American  and 
foreign  interests.  It  would  simplify  and 
expedite  the  doing  of  business:  it  would 
centralize  Information;  it  would  unify  all 
governmental  agencies,  simplify  communica- 
tion and  contact. 

The  port  authority  is  the  agency  to  under- 
take this  vast  Job.  In  fact  there  are  no 
other  takers.  It  can  do  so  only  with  the 
authorization  of  the  legislatures,  which  are 
ite  masters.  With  the  New  York  Legislature 
In  Ite  final  weeks,  the  time  is  short  if  a 
year's  delay  is  to  be  avoided.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  port  authority  to  finance  and 
construct  the  World  Trade  Center  is  ready. 
It  should  be  passed,  with  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  New  Jersey  likewise  will  see 
the  great  advantage  of  the  continued  co- 
operation between  the  States  in  promoting 
the  port  welfare  so  long  demonstrated  to  be 
Indivisible   by  political   boundaries. 


DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
interested  to  learn  about  the  granting, 
announced  yesterday,  of  a  $1  billion  con- 
tract to  Lockheed,  for  the  development 
of  jet  cargo  tiansports.  There  was  com- 
petitive negotiation  on  this  contract, 
which  was  all  to  the  good,  and  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  work  must  be  sub- 
contracted. This  one  contract  repre- 
sents nearly  three  times  the  amount  of 
money  we  are  now  considering  for  area 
redevelopment.  The  work  on  this  con- 
tract can  therefore  do  the  whole  economy 
of  the  country  three  times  as  much  good 
as  the  area  redevelopment  bill  if — and 
this  is  the  important  point — if  the  Air 
Force  makes  a  real  effort  to  see  that  sub- 
contracts are  spread  over  a  fair  geo- 
graphical area  and  not  concentrated  in 
any  one  spot.  I  have  already  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  asking 
exactly  how  much  supervision  and  con- 
trol will  be  maintained  over  subcontract- 
ing in  this  important  contract.  I  hope 
the  Secretary  will  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  operation  of  this  contract  which  is  so 
vital  not  only  to  our  national  defense 
but  also  to  our  economic  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Defense 
revealing  that  the  value  of  militai-y  prime 
contracts  of  over  $500,000  in  upstate 
New  York  has  increased  from  53  percent 
of  the  total  State  figure  in  the  first  half 
of  calendar  year  1960  to  59  percent  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Westches- 
ter County,  Long  Island,  and  New  York 
City  have  received  nearly  $200  million 
less  in  military  prime  contracts  and 
their  percentage  fell  from  47  to  41  per- 
cent of  the  State  totals. 

New  York  State  as  a  whole  did  main- 
tain its  national  position,  getting  12.6 
percent  of  total  military  prime  contracts 
In  both  halves  of  calendar  year  1960. 
This  amounts  to  an  increase  over  the 
1959  figures,  as  New  York  received  11.4 
percent  of  military  prime  contracts  in 
the  first  half  of  1959  and  only  10.4  per- 
cent in  the  last  half  of  1959. 

Although  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  in- 
crease in  defense  work  in  upstate  New 
York,  I  am  very  distressed  to  learn  that 
defense  work  downstate  has  fallen  off 
somewhat.  Moreover,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  that  New^  York  State  still  gets 


only  about  half  as  much  defense  pro- 
curement work  as  California. 

Of  coiuse,  I  know  that  defense  con- 
tracts cannot — and  I  would  never  con- 
tend that  they  should — be  awarded  on  a 
geographic  basis,  and  I  know  that  we 
do  not  want  to  pay  a  premium  price  for 
defense  contracts  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try if  they  can  be  done  more  econom- 
ically somewhere  else.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  refuse  to  believe  that  California 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  is 
able  to  make  missiles. 

New  York  has  many  fine  firms;  it  has 
excellent  facilities.  New  Yorkers  have 
all  the  know-how.  What  they  need  is  a 
little  more  consideration  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  seems  to 
have  taken  quite  literally  Horace  Gree- 
ley's remark  about  going  west. 

New  Yorkers  can  certainly  do  a  bigger 
job  for  the  national  defense  than  tliey 
have  been  allowed  to  do.  Although 
these  figures  which  I  have  presented  do 
not  cover  a  long  enough  time  range  to 
be  by  any  means  decisive  and  although 
they  do  not  cover  the  very  substantial 
field  of  subcontracts  at  all,  New  York 
State  as  a  whole  can  and  should  move 
forward  to  recover  the  preeminence  it 
once  held  in  this  important  field. 


PROPOSED  MERGER  OF 
PHILADELPHIA  BANKS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Pennsylvania  were  deeply  concerned 
when  the  Department  of  Justice  brought 
suit  in  Philadelphia  Federal  district 
court  to  prevent  the  merger  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia National  Bank  and  the  Girard 
Trust  Corn  Exchange  Bank.  The  action 
of  the  Department  came  only  a  week 
after  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
approved  the  merger  as  being  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  joint  statement 
by  the  two  banks  and  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  and  Inquirer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
AND  THE  Girard  Trust  Corn  Exchange 
Bank 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  found 
the  merger  of  our  two  banks  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  and  has  approved  it.  The 
duty  to  approve  or  disapprove  is  placed  on 
him  by  act  of  Congress.  We  believe  that  his 
decision  to  approve  is  correct  and  that  the 
merger  is  in  the  best  interest  not  only  of  our 
depositors,  but  of  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia area. 

The  purpose  of  this  merger  is  to  create  a 
bank  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
national  and  international  banking  needs  of 
the  broad  area  we  serve.  Ours  Is  the  fotirth 
most  important  industrial  region  In  the  Na- 
tion and  yet  its  largest  bank  ranks  only  20th 
in  resources. 

We  intend  to  resist  the  action  Instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 


[FYom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
Feb.  28,  1961] 
An  Overzealous  Watchdog 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  supposed  to 
be   the  watchdog  which  protects  free  com- 
petition In  business.     This  watchdog  Is  as- 
suming a  strange  role  in  filing  suit  to  bar  the 
merger  of  two  Philadelphia  banks. 
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lU  suit.  \1  Bucceskful.  would  mean  ihut 
Philadelphia  could  not  compete  with  uther 
cltlea  In  providing  the  banking  services  need- 
ed by  growing  buaintu— ■  and  Industries. 

Philadelphia  as  a  wbdc — not  ^ist  these 
banks — baa  a  bg  staka  In  SMing  this  merger 
completed.     Here's  why: 

Business  and  Induatrtal  growth  call  for 
loan  funds  In  big  lota.  So.  suppose  a  grow- 
\i^  businesa  here  na«da  a  130  mllUon  loan 
to  finance  Its  expansion. 

It  would  prefer,  naturally,  to  do  bu=!lne.ss 
with  a  Philadelphia  bank:  a  bank  famlllnr 
with  Its  management  and  prospects 

But  banks  can  lend  only  10  percent  of 
their  capital  and  sxirplua  to  a  single  bor- 
rower. So  the  most  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  could  lend,  at  present,  would  be 
$8  mllUon.  To  ralae  the  rest  It  v,oi;ld  be 
necessary  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the 
loan  commitments  from  other  banks,  prob- 
ably In  New  York.  The  dUkniltles  would  b^ 
needlessly  Increased,  and  the  New  York 
banks  would  have  a  preponderant  voice  t:. 
the  arrangements,  relegating  the  Philadel- 
phia bank  to  a  secondary  place. 

The  merger  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
with  the  Glrard  Triist  Corn  Exchange  Baiik 
was  arranged  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
Combining  their  resources,  they  would  be 
able  to  lend  as  much  as  tlS  million  to  one 
borrower  Although  the  combined  bank 
would  still  rate  only  16th  In  the  Nation — 
being  exceeded  In  size  by  many  banks  in 
such  smaller  clUes  as  Boston,  San  Francisco 
and  Pittsburgh — It  would  be  able  to  com- 
pete on  more  even  terms  In  offering  bank- 
ing service  to  the  buslnees  community. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  al- 
ready approved  this  union,  after  weighing 
the  bankUig  needs  of  the  community  as  re- 
quired by  law 

The  Department  of  Justice.  In  attempting 
to  override  his  decision,  la  obviously  Inter- 
preting competition  In  the  narrow  sense, 
as  competition  within  the  city.  In  taking 
this  stand.  It  will.  If  auoceeaful.  mean  that 
Philadelphia  Is  permanentiy  debarred  from 
competing  with  other  cltlea  In  this  vital 
field.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  Is  what 
the  law  means  when  It  sets  out  to  safeguard 
free  competition. 


(Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer     Feb     27. 
19C1I 

JrSTTCE         DEP.4RTMENT         VK«SU3         DlL.^WA«E 
VAU.XT 

The  civil  action  filed  by  the  US.  Jiostlce 
Department  against  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  and  the  Glrard  Trust  Corn  Ex- 
change Bai.k  Is  a  serious  setback  to  the 
growth  of  the   Delaware  Valley   area. 

The  merger  of  the  banks  was  approved 
last  week  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, who  acted  after  hearing  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  other  Pederal  bodies 
authorized  to  advise  him.  Quite  evidently 
the  recommendations  given  by  the  Ju.stlce 
Department  to  the  Comptroller,  Ray  M  Gld- 
ney.  must  hpve  been  against  the  merger — 
yet  he  believed,  as  we  do.  that  the  combin- 
ing of  the  two  banks  was  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Now.  acting  on  its  own.  the  Justice 
Department  has  moved  to  block  the  merger. 

The  key  Government  charge  Is  this:  "Ex- 
isting and  potential  competition  generally 
In  commercial  banking  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  will  be  substantially  and  unreasonably 
lessened." 

We  don't  believe  it — and  further,  the  rec- 
ord docs  not  bear  thia  out.  In  the  last  10 
years  several  of  our  smaller  banks  have 
grown  proportionately  faater  than  our  larger 
Institutions. 

And  therein  lies  the  rub.  Our  larger  Insti- 
tutions have  not  been  growing  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  nee^  of  this  growing 
region.      Although    the    piopoeed    Phlladel- 


phi.v  Glrard  Ntitloiiai  Bank  A  Irubl  Co. 
would  becotne  the  largest  banic  In  this  city. 
its  total  as8et£  would  be  leas  than  t2  billion, 
lis  total  lending  ability  to  any  one  borrower 
i>nly  915  million 

This  would  ghe  it  only  the  second  highest 
rank  In  F^nn.syl vania  (Mellon  National  of 
Pittsburgh  U  bigger)  and  16th  in  the  Nation. 
This  Is  the  f^^jrrh  largest  city  in  the  Nation, 
the  N.itlon's  first  pxjrt  for  foreign  trailc  and 
a  metr-ipcilltan  area  whose  growth  st-f  Lsilca 
■  >ver  the  last  decide  ;ire  st.iriUjig 

Why  Philadelphia  .should  be  slt.gleil  out 
by  the  Justice  Department  U^  be  held  to 
C'tnpotitlve  d;sitd'.  anUi^e.  coniipar''U  to 
jther  cltle.s.  is  a  rn>.'»tcry  In  New  Y.j.-k 
alone  there  are  lieven  larger  b.»iik.s  and  It 
U  to  New  York  our  industries  all  Ujo  oiien 
must  go  to  Cnance  their  expansion.  To  the 
extent  that  interest  ai.d  fees  must  be  paid 
lu  New  York,  thi.s  i.s  dead  loss  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

.\nd  to  make  the  discrimination  even 
more  evident,  five  smiiller  cltic«  have  blg- 
g'-r  banking  facilities  than  we  do  Pitts- 
burgh. Cleveland.  Boston.  Detroir  and  San 
Fr  mcisco 

We  think  the  Ju-rlce  Department's  a,  iti-n 
was  ill  advised  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
Philadelphia  banks  will  fight  it.  We  expect 
them  tti  win  their  case  in  simple  Justice  to 
Doluware    Valley,    lis    needs    and    I's    fu'are 


RECIPROCITY  ON  TOURIST 
SPENDING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Pre.sidfiU.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  recent  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  which 
suggests  an  interesting  reciprocal  ar- 
rangement for  tourists  to  bring  back 
duty-free  merchandise. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection    the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Should  We  Limtt   Tovri.st  SprNoiNo'' 

I  respectfully  take  \at\ke  with  one  of  the 
measures  our  President  has  recommended 
to  Congress  "to  correct  the  basic  payments 
deficit  and  achieve  longer-term  equilibrium   " 

I  refer  to  his  recommendation  in  which  he 
urges  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty-free 
customs  exemption  for  returning  American 
tourists  from  the  present  $500  t.i  what  he 
refers  to  as  "the  historic  basic  duty-free  al- 
lowance of  $100  " 

The  so-called  historic  $100  duty-free  al- 
lowance remained  the  same  for  over  50  years 
When  various  means  were  being  devised  In 
the  late  IMG's  to  close  the  then  existing 
"dollar  gap"  the  Treasury  Department  rec- 
ommended to  the  Congress  that  this  exemp- 
tion be  Increased  to  $1,000.  Tlie  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  agreed  with 
this  recommendation. 

Subsequent  efforts  to  obtain  legl.slallve 
action  on  this  recommendation  ran  Into  firm 
opposition  from  the  protectionist  elements  in 
this  country  The  hearlngi  held  by  the  Wavs 
and  Means  Committee  will  confirm  this 
statement  and  that  the  committee  refused 
to  even  report  a  bill  to  increase  the  $100 
exemption  to  a  greater  figure. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  two  increases 
from  $100  to  $500  shows  quite  clearly  tl.at  it 
was  necessary  to  add  two  amendments  to  tax 
bills  then  pending  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  order  to  circumvent  the  protectionist 
lobby.  It  should  therefore  t»e  kept  In  mind 
that  this  Increase  was  not  easily  obtained, 
nor.  I  submit,  should  It  be  easily  ab.indoned 
now. 

Suffice  to  say,  our  neighbors  and  friend* 
abroad  were  thus  substantially  benefited 
by    the    dollars    spent    by    our    tourists,    and 


these  dollars  were  used  to  buy  and  pay  for 
other  exports  from  this  country. 

Now  that  the  United  Statee  la  running  a 
payntenU  deficit,  the  Presklent  reoomnMnda 
on  the  one  liand  tiaat  thla  $600  exemption 
revert  \.o  $100  and  on  the  other  hand  he  urges 
a  broad  program  to  prumote  and  encourage 
foreign  tr'xvel  to  the  United  States.  In  this 
latter  connection,  he  points  out  that  our 
tourisu  sper.d  socne  %2  billion  in  foreign 
countries  while  foreign  travelers  only  spend 
libout  $i  bUlloD  in  this  country.  Obviously, 
the  c  li>\t  l.i  to  ha\e  nu^re  niooey  spent  in 
l!:!,^  c  <uutry  by  foreign   tourists. 

I  su>;i'est,  th.it  for  this  country  suddenly 
and  unilaterally  to  cut  bjick  this  $500  ex- 
emption will  be  cuusidered  by  our  frlend.s 
abroad  to  be  a  form  of  protectionism  To 
do  thi.s  re<iulres  amending  the  Tariff  Act 
and  certainly  such  %  move  will  be  applauded 
.md  supported  by  the  foea  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  .igreenu-nts  program,  who  fought  the 
lncre;use  In  the  first  pla4.-e 

Sucii  action  will  most  certainly  leave  a 
re.U  dollar  Viuruum  in  friendly  neighboring 
and  foreign  countries,  and  I  will  wafer  that 
our  negotiators  at  the  GATT  session  cur- 
rently underway  In  Geneva  will  face  a  re- 
action to  such  a  move 

As  evidence  of  what  this  would  mean  to 
our  friends  last  ye.ir  American  tourists 
spent  $2  380  billion  in  travel  abroad,  of 
which  $1  6  billi.ni  waj?  exclusive  of  trans- 
portation. Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
got  $604  million.  Bermuda,  West  Indies. 
Central  America.  $174  million;  South  Africa. 
$41  million:  other  oversea  countries.  Includ- 
ing Russia,  $7B  million;  Canada.  $368  million, 
and    Mexico.    $350   million 

In  my  opinion,  rather  than  take  such  ex- 
treme action  and  lose  the  negotiating  power 
of  <nir  pre.sent  $500  duty-free  exemption,  we 
would  be  far  wL-ser  to  embrace  a  simple 
policy  of  reciprocity  with  our  friends,  and 
say  to  them,  we  will  continue  to  allow  our 
returning  tourlsU  to  purchase  up  to  the 
$600  worth  of  duty-free  merchandise  In  your 
countries,  if  ycu  will  grant  your  tourlatj 
returning  from  the  United  States  exactly  the 
fcame  duly -free  exemption. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  a  large-scale 
prr>^am  to  get  more  foreign  tourists  to  come 
to  the  United  States  and  such  a  reciprocal 
arrangement  would  mean  greater  expendi- 
tures in  this  country  by  thenx.  But  to  take 
away  these  tourist  dollars  from  our  friends 
and  at  the  very  same  time  try  to  get  their 
cltlwns  to  spend  their  money  here,  seems 
tinneces.o.irlly  naive 

Such  a  reciprocal  offer  to  our  friends 
wovild  not  be  an  unreasonable  poeltlon  for 
us  to  take  and  would  be  fully  understood 
by  them.  The  ultimate  decision  would  refit 
with  the  foreign  countries  themselves,  and 
If  country  X  only  uished  to  permit  Its  re- 
turning tourlst-s  a  $75  drity-free  exempUon. 
we  would  allow  exactly  the  same  exemption 
for  purchases  In  country  X  by  our  tourists. 
I  think  Buch  a  reciprocal  approach  to  this 
question  womI  i  tend  to  equalize  tourist  ex- 
pet.dltnn-t  to    ,\:r  n.utual  benefit 

OoaiK)N   W    RcT-E 


R.^TIPICATION  BY  TENNESSEE  OP 
PROPOSED  23D  CONSTITUTTONAL 
AMENDMENT 

Mr  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday  my  home  State  of  Tennessee 
became  the  first  State  In  the  South  to 
ratify  the  23d  amendment,  permitting 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections.  This 
brought  to  26  the  number  of  ratifying 
States,  leaTlng  only  12  to  go. 

As  chairman  of  the  Corstitutlonal 
Amendments   Subcommittee   which   re- 
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ported  this  amendment  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  Tennessee  for  this  fine 
demonstration  of  belief  in  the  right  of 
all  American  citizens  to  vote.  I  desire 
also  to  congratulate  Oovemor  Buford 
Ellington  for  his  leadership  in  this  very 
worthy  cause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Washington  Star  of  March 
7,  commenting  on  Tennessee's  ratifica- 
tion, appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 

as  follows: 

TwiLVx  To  Go 

Tennessee's  ratification  of  the  District 
suffrage  amendment  yesterday  was  an  Im- 
mensely Important  and  encouraging  mile- 
stone. For  while  36  States  now  have  ap- 
proved. Tennessee  Is  the  first  State  of  the 
South  to  do  so.  Hopefully,  with  the  barrier 
now  broken,  other  Southern  States— particu- 
larly North  Carolina  and  Texas — may  also 
Join  the  parade. 

Likewise,  the  action  in  Nashville  Is  a  dra- 
matic example  of  the  necessity  of  informed 
leadership  in  the  States.     Several  days  ago. 


as  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
simple  ptupoee  of  the  amendment — to  permit 
Washinftonlans  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President — ^the  ratification  drive  was 
stalled  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature.  Not 
until  Gov.  Buford  Elington  personally  in- 
tervened, urging  legislative  leaders  to  recon- 
sider, was  the  path  cleared  for  yesterday's 
vote. 

Apart  from  Tennessee,  a  State -by-State 
survey  by  the  Star  has  indicated  that  pros- 
pects are  good  that  11  more  States,  during 
the  next  several  weeks,  also  may  approve. 
This  would  leave  the  District  a  single  State 
away  from  the  38  necessary  to  complete  rati- 
fication. 

But  as  hoi>eful  as  the  indications  are,  the 
attainment  of  final  approval  this  year  still 
Is  far  fitrni  assured.  In  several  of  the  11  most 
promising  States,  legislative  leaders  spoke 
optimistically  of  speedy  approval,  of  the  cam- 
paign being  off  and  running,  of  being  abso- 
lutely confident.  In  others,  however,  time  Is 
becoming  increasingly  a  factor;  although 
there  is  little  opposition,  the  amendment  Is 
competing  with  heavy  workloads  of  high  Im- 
portance to  the  States. 

Meanwhile,  Washingtonlans  can  assist  the 
campaign  by  8ui^x)rtlng  the  District  Citizens* 
Committee  which   Is  working  so   effectively 


with  backers  of  the  amendment  in  each 
State.  While  the  financial  needs  of  the  com- 
mittee are  modest — primarily  to  meet  the 
costs  of  correspondence  and  long-dlstanca 
telephone  calls — they  nevertheless  are  real. 


EXPENDITURES  BY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meeting  in  Tokyo,  and 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  on  the  foreign  curren- 
cies and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting  in  1960,  and  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  travel 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Report  of  exprmliliire  of  foreign  currencies  and  appropriated  finish  hi/  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate 
I  (Expended  b«-tw«^n  J:in    I  anil  I>cc.  31.  1960] 
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-  "~  ~~  -- 

%2V~  M 

— 

aS7  38 

*== 

678.07 

^  623.  84 

■ 



RECAPITULATION 

Amtmnt 

Foreign  eurrenry   U.S.  dollar  eqnlTalent) 35,110.  40 

Appropriated  (uikIs: 

8.  Rea.  330 144.00 

Other 


OoTcnunent  departnHBt: 
Twtal 


t  of  the  Air  Foroa. 


300.41 


6,633.40 


Jam.  2.  IMI. 


JaMXS  K.  ICITIBAT, 

Chairman.   Committer   on   Interior   and  Inrular  Affairs. 
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Report  of  expenditurt  of  foreign  eurrendet  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Commiiiee  on  Foreign  Relation*,  U.S.  SenaU,  for  UJS.  DeUgation 

to  the  Interparliamentary  Lfnion  meeting,  Tokyo,  Japan  (authority,  Public  Law  86-628) 


[SxiMndMl  betw<a«a  Jan.  1  aad  Dee.  U,  lOOq 

I 

Name  of 
enmD6F 

Meals 

TranaporUtlon 

Totil 

1 

JESS 

U.8.  dtdlar 

eqnIVBleDt 

orD.8. 

eorreney 

Foreign 
eurreoey 

U.8.  doUar 

eqol  Talent 

or  U.S. 

ooTTency 

Foreign 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 
or  U.S. 
CTirrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.daav 

eqol  Talent 

or  U.S. 

corrency 

Foreign 
corrency 

u^.donw 

•qnlTalent 
orU.8. 
OQirency 

Senator  A    8.  MiMK  MONEOmCT: 

U.S.  (Mtar 

100 

ZOO 

zoo 

21.00 

— 

ZOO 
ZOO 

IZOO 
4.00 
5.00 
9.00 
6.00 

19.00 

5.00 

8.00 

35.00 



8.00 

N  «>  t  \\fT  \aiiAa 

do 

do        

..—  .*—»_. 

12.00 
30.00 
10.00 
14.00 
26.00 
15.00 
56.00 

16,00 

. 

16  nn 

f?«r1trr<rbuid 

60.00 

do. 

do        

16.00 

20  00 

IVBi-l 

68.00 

ZOO 
100 
5.00 



77  00 

Indl'i 

do 

do        



87  00 

ThAtbtnd 



ZS  00 

U.8.  dBUarand 
HookKmh 
dollar. 

U  8  ^Vmt 

119.30 

22.  (JO 

310.20 

lOZOO 

21.00 

Okinawa 

....  4o 

8.00 

Jaekui 

do        . 



15100 

IZOO 
90.00 



201.00 

Japan  to  OklaJwoa  City 

.     do      

90.00 

Total 

333.00 

41.00 

199.00 

107.00 

080.00 

Senator  Ptrom  THVmMOND: 
N  et  herlandit 

U  8  dollar    .  — 

8.00 
23.00 
1176 

5.88 
23.31 
12.93 
23.80 
16.25 
79.31 

3.76 

7.50 
19.76 
10.00 
4.50 
8.50 
11.00 
24.00 
12.00 
89.50 

laoo 

15.50 

R^ntrtf*rlAnd 

do„„ 

do 

do        

— . 

100 

46,85 

24  76 

lase 

India 

do 

An           ..    _    _ 

io.so 

Z50 
150 

4Z31 

Thailand 

26.43 

Hone  Kong 

do 

do.       .„. 

do 

do           

6Z30 

28.25 

Japan 

Hawaii 



168.81 

21.76 

Aiken    8  C     to  Washlnctnn    D  C 

do          

7Z00 

7Z00 

Total 

.... _. 

210.00 

304.85 

OS.fiC 

600.34 

Senator  FaAHOfl  C k»r. 

Ciuter    B    Dak      lo  Waa 

hington. 

IT  p  doHu- 

32.00 

1M.M 

1«lOO 

16.00 

102.20 

8,00 

14ZS0 

190.90 

DC. 
Japan 

d8_ 

0.00 

106.74 

Waghinirton.     DC,     to 

8.  Dak. 

Custer, 

do 

119.36 

143.36 

Total 

342,64 

126,20 

aSZ36 

0.00 

640.00 

U.B.  daOv 

Senator  MixB  Maivvikld: 
Jaiiaii 

""iSlT 

84.00 
4Z12 

4L76 
n.10 

t.n 
laoo 

64.18 

la  00 

200.00 

Do           

216.00 

S7.00 

67.00 

C71.26 

10a23 

Japan — 

Total 

.*.•»••..... 

UB,12 



7V.  8S 

10.00 

74.K 

.......... 

»a23 

nanntnr  J   W    FTTi.aaiaiiT'  IM 

VA.  Wtar 

.    do 

4b 



3M.00 
231.06 

102.  n 

110.80 

— ■■ 

68.60 
82  00 

216.60 
336l28 

iiaoo 

61. 10 

640.00 

— — — 

640.00 



>iiaoo 

I>0                                            .              .      . 

— — 

100.00 

*  411. 19 

Ormn<l  total 

1.168.80 

1,00.41 

006.26 

1.106.60 



<2io.a& 

>  Ratnlmwd  to  U.S.  NaTy  by  Dr.  PianklB  1 
•  P^d  oat  by  U.a.  NaTy  lor  infllKlH  I 

I 


Foralgn  euTTeucy  fU.fi.  doOareqiitTataDt). 

Appropriated  (anas: 

Senate  Reaohitlan 

Other  FnbMe  L«w  86-«38_ 

GoTemment  department:  U.S.  NtTy. 


I  fv  Snwte  date^tea. 

BBCAPITULATION 


Anutuut 
«1M.23 


3,663.14 

411.10 


Tetal. 


4, 23a  OS 


J.W.FDt 


I  CKainnan,  Committee  on  foreign  Relatione  (for  the  IPU). 

Report  of  expenditure  of  foreign  eurrendet  and  appropriated  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  U.S.  SencUe 

I  [Xxpcnded  between  Jan.  I  and  Dec  SI,  IMO] 


NaB««r 

Lodftnf 

Meals 

Transportation 

MiaoeBanecNii 

Total 

Name  and  eoontry 

1 

yowim 

U.8.  <Vd1ar 

eqolTalaBt 

•rU.fi. 

corrency 

U.S.  dollar 

orU.a 
corrency 

Foreign 
corrency 

UJI.  dollar 

eqalTaient 

or  U.S. 

Foreign 
corrency 

U.8.  dollar 

eqaiTalaot 

or  U.S. 

corrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollw 

eqolTalent 

or  U.S. 

corrency 

Tbomaa  B.  Martta: 

Franee 

Do.  _ 

tnac 

deatt^nartiir 

jjasy"***— 

mm 

1«S.« 
iif'ii' 

IKLTl 
a.7S 

u,n 

$4.48 

a.ot 

ns,8o 

ii'S" 

iia.46 

10178 
1&(6 
8Z63 
3S.81 

106.00 

110.80 

2ZS0 

381,00 

78.03 

16.00 

26.00 

131.63 

1.806.00 

167.70 
M.66 

SpftlB 

«.a7 

*41U 
S-O-6 

0.4i 

167.66 

1ft.  87 
37.00 
It.  20 
ZIO 
10.60 
47Q.fiO 

16.70 
653.40 

1,306.62 

371.18 

Germany .. 

131.74 

Do 

186.01 

Th«  Na^lMrlandt 

8,00 

7-0-0 

•0.00 
1&-17-3 

18.23 

100.41 

10.14 

I2Bl« 
72-18-0 

14.13 

England _ 

Do . 

7-0-0 

20.86 
6a  80 

206.36 
662.73 
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Senate     Cnntinntd 

|K\|>«(i'le<l  t>«tvt-e«>fi  J^ii    I  nil  l>fN'    11.  l'J<ii)| 


Nam*  of 
cnrmnry 

\a>- 

Ittlng 

Meal!i 

Transportatloo 

Misoallan«ous 

I'oUl 

Nwn^  and  countrf 

Korelifn 
•uirency 

V^.  dollar 

c<lulTalent 

or  f  .s. 

purrrticy 

f  -;     lolia/ 
Ktirrlifn     ••■lulvulfiil 
(Minriiiv        Df  f  > 
■tirnTuy 

1 

lurri'iiry 

r  <   .lolUr 

I'lJIilVlllfllt 

or  1    .•* 
curp'iii) 

'  r  >i    ilollar 

K..trl|Ctl    ;  I'ljuiv  lU'lit 

iiirmii  V        iir  1    .•< 
1  tirn-iicy 

1 

(tjrmiry 

1  I    S   .loilar 

or  I    > 
(■iirniic) 

Thonas  E.  Martin -Continued 

Sweden _.. 

Denmark..  . 

Itrona          

krone   

....  do 

775.50 
373.0s 

liifio 
2,  57-.i.  fill 

1 19.  .IS 
Mil 
1 ".  7'J 

14)1  :» 

i4aw 

:J4M.3S 

J-Jt.  ■>■» 
ll>»i  Ml 
i57  UO 
397  31) 

M  irj 
.>  w 

Jlv(l3 
tvl  77 

.'■•4. 66 

l.ri.06 

73. «« 

l.JM  06 

ua44 
IV.  2S 
10.33 

21IIlN 
28.06 

1.707.84 
04B.76 
464.36 

4.715.45 

3311  Ml 
137  s<i 

N'orwny     ..  

il   10  ,               J.  ■>4 

s'j\  f<o  1         ta.  i» 

U't  (f9 

Italy 

lira 

Appropriate^] 

7»:  (*. 

l)o 

:<i  uu 
1.60 

4U  {»', 

('T\lt64l  Stut^'S 

doll.'ir 

15&flO 

1611  III 

Total 

1.1NlM 

65*. » 

01&» 



76^19 

a.  444.  47 

kn>iia       .      

ilpdtsctu*  III. irk. 

, 

_ 

^ 

Ellene  Oallowiv.  .-tw(«fc>n . 

45a  no 

87.34 

299.06 

8&21 

l.^  \i 

'  fi73  «J 
080.33 

:il»i  I)'  '             VH  23 

1. 131)  in 

■J  IV  .11 
673  <9i 

Total ^. 

87.34 

88.21 

6&23 

810  II 

Oranil  totsl            

1.2M.tt3 

flax.  67 

1.607  66 

noi0 

i»7.M 

Kound  trip  ticket  to  Sweiieri  from  W.^^slniiKi.Jii  |i.ii.l  by  MMv  iVpiirtnuTit  in  deiit.M-lir  mark 

KEc.Min  i,A  ri<>\ 


KoreiKn  currency    ''  .-^   dollar eqiiiv  »l«»nt) .._^.,.... 

.Appropriated  funds: 

lunate  rfsoludou 

Other -      

(lovernnioiif  'Apartment:  IJeiwwtnu-nt  of  fhr  \rniy 


.  ( mou  II  / 

w.  3x:  II 


Total. 


»*•»«■■ •• « 


Lyndon  B  Johnson. 
C^ai'^"ia»i.    CuniTnittfe    on    Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  near  future  this  body  will  be  debat- 
ing an  issue  of  exceeding  importance — 
that  of  proposed  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion. I  am  now  in  my  23d  year  in  the 
Congress,  and  with  Divine  tolerance  I 
am  due  to  be  here  for  a  few  more  years. 
I  aoubt  that  during  my  service  I  shall 
deal  with  any  matter  as  profoundly  sig- 
nificant as  this  proposal.  I  doubt  that 
any  other  single  act  of  the  Congress  dur- 
ing my  tenure  can  affect  so  deeply  the 
present  line  of  demarcation  between 
Federal  and  sub-Federal  responsibilities. 
We  have,  through  assxmiption  of  many 
obligations  at  the  Federal  level,  moved 
far  toward  a  dominant  and  omnipotent 
Federal  Government.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  Federal  CJovemment  collected  about 
1  out  of  every  3  revenue  dollars.  To- 
day, it  collects  about  3  out  of  4 
revenue  dollars.  Federal  preemption  of 
the  sources  of  revenue  leaves  little  won- 
der that  executives  of  our  several  States 
must  come  here,  hat  in  hand,  seeking 
grants  to  finance  all  or  part  of  State  and 
local  programs.  The  record  of  debt  and 
deficit  does  not  support  the  thesis  that 
we  are  wiser  or  more  prudent  in  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  revenues 
than  are  our  sub- Federal  counterparts; 
it  merely  indicates,  as  I  have  stated, 
that  we  have  preempted  the  field.  Be- 
cause of  this  volume  of  Federal  revenues, 
many  who  have  not  informed  them- 
selves on  the  national  fiscal  affairs  are 
prone  to  believe  that  the  Federal  bounty 
costs  them  nothing.  If  this  fiction  is 
widespread,  we  have  a  duty  to  destroy 
it.  Regardless  of  whether  Washington 
collects  3  of  4.  4  of  5.  or  2  of  7  of  all 
revenue  dollars,  all  of  them  come  from 


the  only  as.set  known  to  all  tax  gather- 
ers— the  one  who  pays  the  taxes. 

But  the  many  considetatior^s  attendant 
to  Federal  aid  for  education  extend  be- 
yond the  issue  of  Its  financing.  These 
I  hope  to  discuss  in  a  series  of  speeches 
It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  expand  the 
pros  and  cons  and  to  look  dispassionately 
at  the  total  problem.  I  most  sincerely 
feel  that  we  must  deliberate  this  matter 
fully  and  temperately  I  hope  the  old 
shibboleths  which  have  been  used  on  past 
occasions  for  appeal  to  emotion,  rather 
than  to  reason,  can  now  be  discarded. 
My  patience  is  sorely  tried  when  some 
zealot  waggles  his  finger  at  me  and 
cries.  "But  don't  you  want  the  best  for 
our  children?"  Of  course  I  do,  a.s  does 
every  parent.  But  here  and  now  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  best 
comes  only  from  Federal  direction.  Let 
us  not  prejudice  the  atmosphere  of  our 
labors  with  nauseating  remarks  such  as 
one  commentators  recent  statement 
that— 

Wyoming  IS  more  intere.sted  in  control  of 
noxious  weeds  than  in  education  of  its 
children 

I  urge  that  we  be  moved  by  a  record 
of  fact  and  motivated  by  the  sounde.st 
reason.  We  cannot  temporize;  we  can- 
not let  the  lure  of  next  years  vote  be- 
come dearer  to  us  than  the  next  genera- 
tion's verdict  for  failure  today 

In  remarks  which  I  shall  .submit  on 
subsequent  occasions.  I  hope  to  make  a 
useful  contribution  to  this  body  His- 
tory offers  some  enlightenment;  earlier 
debates  deserve  accounting  The  force 
of  my  argument  will  come  not  from  the 
US.  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  from  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
but  from  statistics  compiled,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  US    Office  of  Educa- 


tion and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  we  deliberate,  we  must  seek  the  most 
dollars  for  our  education  and  the  most 
education  for  our  dollars.  We  may  well 
discover  that  the  answer  to  the  needs  of 
education  Is  not  solely  a  Federal  answer. 

Let  me  remind  Senators  that  expendi- 
tures for  public  education  were  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  1930.  and  $16  billion  in  I960.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  school  outlays  grew 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  rise  of 
gross  national  prcxluct  for  the  next  dec- 
ade will  increase  this  outlay  at  least  $6 
billion  from  current  sources.  In  this 
30-year  period,  school  enrollment  grew 
42  percent;  in.structional  staff  grew  65 
percent  The  average  of  teachers" 
salaries  increased  from  $1,420  per  annum 
to  $5,160  Teacher-pupil  ratio  decreased 
from  29  2  to  25  This,  I  submit,  shows 
no  stagnation,  no  disregard  for  school 
needs 

So  today  we  face  the  proposition  that 
the  difference  between  Inferior  and 
superior  public  education  is  achieved  by 
adding  to  a  $16  billion  annual  outlay  a 
Federal  mcrement  of  a  billion-plus  a 
year  for  5  years.  We  note  that,  happily. 
our  problem  will  be  solved  In  the  year  of 
our  next  Presidential  election 

Financing  is  but  one  facet  of  the 
P\HJeral-aid-to-education  issue.  About 
others  I  shall  speak  later. 


EIGHT\'-EIGHT-MILE.  TEXAS-SIZE 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE  RECREA- 
TION AREA  ON  PADRE  ISLAND 
FAVORED  BY   MOST  TEXANS 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Texans 
ajid  other  Americans  who  are  support- 
ing my  prop<jsal.  S   4,  to  establish  a  na- 
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tional  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island,  were  highly  encouraged  by 
President  Kennedy's  recent  endorsement 
of  the  project. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
natural  resources.  President  Kennedy 
urged  the  Congress  to  establish  three 
new  national  seashore  recreation  areas, 
one  of  which  would  be  located  an  Padre 
Island. 

Altliough  field  Investigators  for  the 
National  Parks  Service  have  recom- 
mended an  88-mlle-long  seashore  recre- 
ation area,  as  provided  in  S.  4,  certain 
major  property  owners  and  a  few  others 
favor  a  much  smaller  area  for  public 
use  and  a  larger  area  for  private  ex- 
ploitation for  the  fortunate  few  of  con- 
siderable wealth. 

Congressional  action  this  session  to 
preserve  88  miles  of  118-mile-long  Padre 
Island.  America's  longest,  southernmost 
unspoiled  beach,  will  assure  that  we  can 
preserve  enough  of  this  place  of  nattiral 
beauty  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Moves  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  and  to  force  the 
construction  of  a  highway  the  length  of 
the  island,  if  successful,  would  consti- 
tute a  tragic  giveawigr  of  public  heri- 
tage and  an  unconscionable  waste  of 
taxpayers'  money.  The  speculators  and 
promoters  would  like  to  see  the  Federal 
Ckivemment  establish  a  50-mIle  park  In 
the  middle  of  the  Island,  much  of  which 
is  less  desirable  shell  bank  area,  and 
build  a  four-lane  highway  from  Corpus 
Chrlstl  to  Brownsville.  They  would  hare 
some  68  miles  of  high  priced  choice 
beach  property — ^made  high  price  and 
choice  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  building  a  highway  where 
there  is  now  none — located  on  a  tax- 
payer financed  highway  that  they  could 
peddle  for  considerable  profit  sit  the  tax 
expense  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  couldn't  afford  the  luxury  of  own- 
ing such  beach  property. 

As  one  who  hxts  Introdticed  three  bills 
providing  for  establishment  of  this  na- 
tional seashore  recreation  area  and  after 
having  spent  many  hours  studying  and 
considering  the  present  and  future  need 
for  public  preservation  of  Padre  Island, 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  those  irbo 
would  see  this  project  degenerate  to  a 
windfall  for  a  few  private  promoters. 

The  letters  and  other  reports  that  I 
am  receiving  from  Texas  strongly  Indi- 
cate that  the  people  of  our  State  are 
alert  to  this  danger,  and  that  most 
Texans  and  other  people  across  the 
country  who  are  interested  in  national 
parks,  conservation,  and  the  pieseiva- 
tlon  of  beaches  and  parks  agree  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  the  full  «8-mIle 
size  national  seashore  recreation  area  on 
Padre  Island. 


Capitol  dining  room.  On  December 
24,  last.  Paul  completed  his  60th  year 
as  an  employee  of  the  Senate  Restaurant. 

When  Paul  was  only  17  years  old,  he 
left  his  home  In  Culpeper,  Va.,  and  came 
to  "Washington.  His  first  job  at  the 
Capitol  was  as  a  substitute  bus  and  pan- 
try boy  under  a  Mr.  Page,  who  was  then 
the  restaurant  manager.  He  was  rec- 
ommended for  a  permanent  position  by 
Senator  Daniels,  of  Virginia.  By  his 
commendable  industry,  he  worked  his 
way  from  busboy  to  waiter  and  finally 
to  headwaiter  in  1935.  Throughout  the 
years,  he  has  worked  under  the  super- 
vision of  some  20  managers,  all  of  whom 
found  his  services  of  the  highest  order. 

Paul  was  married  for  the  first  time 
In  1905.  His  wife  died  in  the  late  1930 "s, 
(Uid  he  married  again  in  1940.  He  htis 
one  child  by  his  first  wife  and  expects 
to  become  a  great-grandfather  around 
the  Ist  of  April.  His  hobby  is  botany, 
with  a  particular  interest  in  yellow  Texas 
roses.  His  most  memorable  experience 
during  the  time  he  has  been  emplo3r«Kl 
here  was  a  bomb  explosion  in  the  Senate 
Reception  Room  during  the  First  World 
War. 

I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  appreci- 
ate the  diplomacy  it  requires  to  care  for 
the  requirements  of  the  Senators  and 
their  many  distinguished  guests  within 
the  limitations  of  our  dining  room  seat- 
ing capacity.  Paul  has  always  proved 
htwMrif  worthy  of  the  task.  Although 
he  is  nearly  78  years  old,  he  has  the 
pfajKBiqae  of  a  man  in  his  early  sixties. 
He  is  blessed  with  a  remarkable  memory 
and  can  talk  with  intimate  recollection 
•bout  Senators  who  have  long  since  gone 
from  our  midst. 

I  feel  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  the 
Members  of  this  body  when  I  say,  "Con- 
gratulations, Paul,  on  your  60  years  of 
dedicated  service.  May  the  good  Lord 
■ee  fit  to  keep  you  in  good  health  so  you 
maj  continue  as  oar  headwaiter  in  the 
new  enlarged  Senate  dining  room  soon 
to  be  available." 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  C.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Senate  Restaurant,  I  think  It  fitting  that 
I  take  this  occasion  to  mark  the  latest 
milestone  of  the  most  senior  employee 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  refer  to  Paul  C.  J<dm- 
son,  whom  all  of  us  know  as  the  friendly, 
tactful,  and  efficient  headwaiter  In  our 


ABT8  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
ANALOGOUS  TO  U.S.  ARTS  FOUN- 
DATION (S.  1250) 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  my  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  UJS. 
Arts  Fotmdatlon  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  been  in  (^>eratlon  since  1946;  a 
Canadian  Arts  Council  Is  also  ikiw 
In  operation.  The  experience  and  ex- 
ample ot  the  Arts  Council  of  Great  Brit- 
ain hare  eonsiderable  significance  in  any 
program  for  the  encouragement  and 
dUFaslon  of  the  performing  auid  vis- 
ual arts  in  the  United  States.  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  British  Arts  Council 
are  In  London  with  special  committees 
functioning  In  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 
It  operates  on  a  total  apprcH>riation  of 
£1,S00,000,  or  7d.  per  capita.  Its  aimual 
reiKNt  is  a  printed  document  of  124 
pages,  and  to  illustrate  its  activities  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsoit  to  have  printed  In 
tlie  Raooao  significant  excerpts  wliich  I 
hare  made  from  the  "Fifteenth  Annual 
Report,  1059-60,  of  the  Arts  Council 
of  Great  Britain." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

ExcssPTs  Fsou  THK  16th  AmruAi.  BxpoBT  or 
TUX    Arts     Comrcn.    or    Omeax    Bsitaii^ 

195S-60 

Without  their  present  ■ubsidlea  from  the 
Arts  Council  there  would  be  no  Boyal  B&llet, 
no  Covent  Garden  Opera,  no  BcMller'B  WeUs 
or  Old  Vic,  and  it  Is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  such  fruitful  experiments  as  those 
of  the  English  Stage  Co.  at  the  Royal  Court 
Theater  or  the  Mermaid  Theater  at  Puddle 
Dock  would  have  been  poesible>  without  the 
support  and  association  of  tiiA  Arte  Coun- 
cil. For  many  years  now  LoOdon  has  en- 
joyed an  International  art  exhibition  of  out- 
standing quality,  organized  entirely  by  the 
arts  council.  The  latest  of  these  is  the 
great  Picasso  exhibition  which  packed  the 
Tate  Gallery  this  summer.  Outside  Lon- 
don none  of  the  five  i>ermanent  symphony 
orchestras  would  have  stirvived  without  arts 
council  grants,  nor  would  the  30  repertory 
theaters  in  England  and  Scotland  which 
are  nowadays  the  thin  red  line  of  defense 
against  the  total  mechanization  of  drama. 
Since  the  war  m^any  annual  festivals  of  the 
arts  have  been  initiated  or  revived,  and 
again,  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Arts 
Council  it  is  unlikely  that  Edinburgh,  York, 
Leeds,  Norwich,  Aldebxu^,  Bath,  Chelten- 
ham, King's  Lynn  and  Swansea  would  con- 
tinue to  mount  these  exemplary  and  festive 
demonstrations   of   the    fine   arts. 

MXCXssrrT   roB  fvbuc  paibonagk 

The  arts  in  this  country  maintain  in  gen- 
eral a  high  level  of  performance,  and  they 
are  attracting  audiences  very  much  larger 
than  those  of  prewar  years;  yet  their  eco- 
nomic condition  is  such  that  without  a 
national  levy  of  7d.  a  head  they  would  have 
to  put  up  Uie  shutters  tomorrow.  The 
audiences  oontrlbitte  around  a  milUon 
pounds  a  year  to  the  music,  drama,  opera, 
ballet,  and  art  exhibitions  provided  by  the 
bodies  the  Arts  Council  supports,  yet  a  con- 
tribution of  another  million  and  a  half  from 
public  funds  is  essential  to  keep  those  arts 
aUve. 

It  regards  its  major  responsibility  as  being 
to  maintain  in  the  metrc^mlls  a  few  na- 
tional Institutions:  Covent  Garden  Opera, 
the  Boyal  Ballet,  Sadler's  Wells  Opera,  and 
the  Old  Vic.  A  related  obUgatKm  is  to 
insure  that  these  national  Uistttutions  are 
also  seen,  as  far  as  passible,  outside  London. 

Of  the  grants  made  by  the  Arts  Oooncll, 
in  the  current  year,  60  percent  will  be  glyen 
to  bodies  based  on  London  and  40  percent  to 
bodies  based  outside.  But  when  the  figures 
are  adjusted  to  take  into  accoxint  the  sub- 
sidies req\iired  to  send  on  tour  Covent 
Garden,  the  Boyal  Ballet,  Sadler'r;  Wells,  the 
Old  Vic.  and  the  London  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, the  proportions  of  Arts  Council 
money  si>ent  in  London  and  in  the  rest  of 
Britain  work  out  approximately  at  50-50. 

FSOVmCZAL    PSiaBRTXS 

The  Arts  CSonncU  reoogntMs  that  it  has 
certain  primary  obllgatioos  outside  London 
as  well  as  in  Lcmdon.  In  the  English  prov- 
inces tt  endeavors  to  consolidate  a  limited 
number  of  regional  strongholds  of  mtisic 
and  drama.  Thus  it  makes  substantial  grants 
to  the  four  permanent  provincial  symphony 
orchestras — Halle,  Boyal  Liverpool,  city  of 
Birmingham,  and  Bournemouth  (a  total  of 
£115.000  in  1960-61,  compared  with  £79,000 
the  previous  year).  These  orchestras  per- 
form not  only  in  the  towns  on  which,  they 
are  bMed.  but  they  also  visit  many  other 
plaoes  within  their  regions,  apart  from  oc- 
casional loang-dtstance  forays.  In  the  Eng- 
lish provtncea.  acaln.  the  Arts  OouzmU  fd- 
lowB  the  policy  (tf  supporting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  repertory  nompsTiHw    M  at  them  at 
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present  (at  a  cost  of  £100.000  In  19eO-61.  com- 
pared with  £50.000  the  preTloiu  year ) .  These 
repertory  theaters,  like  the  orchestras,  en- 
deavor to  serve  audiences  outside  as  well  as 
Inside  the  towns  on  which  they  are  based. 
and  the  Arts  CouncU'a  acheme  of  special 
transport  subsidies  to  bring  audiences  In 
from  a  reasonable  radliu  has  proved  a  valu- 
able Instrument  of  diff\ulon. 

Finally.  In  Its  list  of  primary  obligations 
In  the  English  provinces,  the  Arts  Council 
includes  a  group  of  festivals,  some  annual, 
some  triennial,  whloh  serve  as  focal  points 
for  the  occasional  presentation  of  the  fine 
arts  at  a  level  much  more  ambitious  than 
any  which  such  p!aces  could  normally 
sustain. 

AMATEUR    IMrLlTKNCX 

Another  factor  which  hears  closely  on  this 
problem  of  dtflTuslon  la  the  important  role 
played  by  the  organized  amateur  movements 
In  music  and  drama  •  •  •.  The  amateur 
orchestras,  choirs,  and  theatricals  may  be 
short  of  high  professional  competence — al- 
though bodies  like  the  British  Drama  League 
and  the  National  Federation  of  Music  So- 
cieties now  give  them  considerable  guidance 
In  various  ways  but  they  can  certainly  fos- 
ter an  interest  in  the  arts  and,  within  their 
accepted  limits,  they  are  a  powerful  auxiliary 
of  diffusion  •  •  •.  For  reasons  of  finance  and 
policy  the  Arts  Council  concentrates  Its  aid 
upon  the  professional  performances  of  tne 
arts;  yet  it  recognizes  the  amateur  element 
as  being  a  valuable  atizlllary  of  diffusion  and 
is  this  year  distributing  nearly  £50.000  among 
amateur  music  societies  and  arts  clubs  of 
various  kinds. 

IMPACT  or  TKXXVISION 

since  the  Arts  Council  was  set  up  in  1946 
there  has  been  developed  the  most  potent 
Instrument  of  diffusion  yet  to  appear — tele- 
vision •  •  •.  If  TV  Is  to  be  accepted,  how- 
ever, as  the  major  mode  of  diffusion  in  the 
future,  those  who  command  its  resources 
must  be  aware  of  their  duty  to  replenish  the 
arts  they  consume  on  the  screen.  They  must 
accept  their  share  of  maintaining  those  pow- 
erhouses of  the  living  srts  on  which  they 
ultimately  depend  for  what  they  put  out. 
It  Is  in  the  theaters,  opera  bouses,  and  con- 
cert halls  of  this  country  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  found  and  trained  the  actors, 
singers,  dancers,  composers,  decorators,  and 
producers  on  whom  TV  must  so  deeply  de- 
pend for  its  creators  and  technicians  •  •  •. 
This  logical  alliance  between  the  powerhouses 
of  the  arts  and  the  vast  networks  of  TV 
transmission  is  one  which  needs  every 
encouragement 

AID  rOR  THX  AaruT 

The  Arts  Council  applies  the  bulk  of  its 
annual  income  to  opera  and  ballet  com- 
panies, repertory  theaters  and  orchestras,  all 
of  which  are  self-governing  bodies  wholly 
responsible  for  their  own  policies  and  pro- 
grams. But  for  several  years  now  the  Arts 
Council,  recognizing  its  obligations  to  the 
Individual  artist,  has  set  aside  money  to 
assist  and  encourage  a  number  of  such 
artists,  and  several  private  benefactors  have 
also  entrusted  money  to  the  Arts  Council  for 
the  same  purpose.  Twelve  young  dramatists 
have  been  awarded  bursaries  to  enable  them 
to  develope  their  talent.  10  producers  and 
3  designers  have  been  given  travel  grants 
to  visit  theaters  abroad  and  observe  what 
Is  being  done  In  the  European  playhouses. 
A  further  method  of  giving  young  and 
promising  talent  a  chance  It  might  not 
otherwise  get  is  the  Council's  policy  of  of- 
fering theater  managements  limited  guaran- 
tees to  stage  productions  of  new  plays  which 
would  be  deemed  too  9i>eculatlve  a  risk  in 
the  usual  way  of  business.  In  music  the 
Council  administers  ftinds  of  about  £3,000 
a  year  to  assist  young  artists  to  pursue 
more  advanced  studies  and  to  launch  them- 
selves in  the  professional  field. 


The  largest  expenditure  of  this  kind  oc- 
curs on  the  visual  arts  At  pre-'^t-nt  t!;*» 
Arts  Council  is  setting  aside  £5.000  a  year 
for  the  purchase  of  paintings,  sculpture  aiul 
drawings   by   cmtemporary   artists 

These  methods  of  encouraging  practition- 
ers in  all  the  arts  are  at  preser-.t  costing  the 
Arts  Council  some  i:  10  000  a  year 

The  Arts  Council  rejects  tills  simple 
arithmetic  of  equal  shares  It  applies  a 
me.uis  test  t  >  all  applicants,  and  culls  for 
estimates  of  income  ,ind  »»xf)enUiture  over 
the  trading  year  befure  determining  what 
grant  or  guarantee  it  will  make  to  an 
orchestra  or  a  theater  company  It  al.so  re- 
quires periodic  trading  returris  from  these 
bodies  so  as  to  itbserve  the  four.'se  of  bu.si- 
ness.  and  apjx^tnts  an  Arts  Council  ofllcer  as 
aa  assessor  at  all  meetings  of  the  ni,iii.it.'i'- 
ment  committees  of  the  b<idles  it  a.ssi.sts 
The  Arts  Council  must  see  al!  the  figures. 
Including  the  tK'casionai  profits  a  company 
makes  from  a  foreign  tour,  the  income  of  a 
rare  legacy,  or  the  timely  contribution  of  a 
supporters'  club  •  *  •.  The  Arts  Council 
recognizes  the  anxiety  some  .-f  Its  bene- 
ficiaries feel  alKHit  the  present  system  of 
annual  grants  Tliese  would  i>e  obvious  ad- 
vantages if  the  Arts  Council  were  enabled  to 
operate,  like  the  university  grants  fomnilt- 
tee.  over  a  given  period  of  3  or  5  years  and 
thus  give  stronger  assurances  of  support 
than  It  can  offer  at  present  A  long-term 
pattern  of  development  is  difficult  to  design 
on  the  basis  of  grants  that  have  to  be  souglit 
annually  and  r.oughr  sometimes  in  a  perl'Xl 
of  squeeze  and  restriction 


HUNGARIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President. 
Mai-ch  15  marks  the  153d  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  This 
day  is  celebrated  by  Hungarians  the 
world  over  in  commemoration  of  the 
freedom  fight  of  the  Hungarian  nation 
against  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  which 
was  finally  crushed  by  the  UniU'd  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  Armies. 

It  is  indeed  tragic,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  this  era  of  emerging.  Independent  na- 
tions, Hungary,  with  a  history  of  a 
thousand  years'  independence,  is  under 
bondage  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  this 
bondage  continues  despite  another 
world-shaking  freedom  fight  in  1956 — a 
freedom  fight  suppressed  by  the  iron 
boot  of  the  Kremlin,  but  which  won  the 
hearts  and  sympathy  of  free  people 
throughout  the  world.  Those  Hungarian 
heroes  of  the  1956  revolt  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  it  is  our  profound  hope 
that  they  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Moscow  is  not,  nor  will  It  ever  be.  the 
true  spokesman  for  its  captive  nation. 
People  who  will  fight  and  die  for  their 
individual  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence will  never  be  stilled,  regardless 
of  the  form  of  imperialLsm  under  which 
they  must  suffer.  We  have  a  glaring 
example  of  the  sociopolitico  imperial- 
ism of  the  Soviet  Union  m  the  Baltic 
States — Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
But,  Mr.  President,  our  interests  and  ef- 
forts in  the  name  of  peisonal  and  na- 
tional Independence  must  include  the 
nations  ei^slaved  under  the  label  of 
Slavic  brotherhood.  The  Hungarian 
people,  despite  secret  trials  and  execu- 
tions; despite  collectivization  of  agricul- 
ture; and.  despite  the  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  are  still — and  will  remain— 
a  people  who  want,  desire  and  should 
have  the  right  to  institute  their  own 
foi-m  of  government — if  necessary,  under 


the  au.spices  of  tlie  United  Nations.  I 
can  only  urge,  Mr  President,  that  the  12 
political  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  since 
the  Hungarian  revolution  be  enforced; 
that  basic  human  rights  and  the  rights 
of  self-determination   be  restored. 

Our  Government  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  self-dett-rmmalion  of  the 
i,'i)Vfrned  will  determine  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment they  shall  have  I  would  wish 
this  frt'cdom  of  clioice  for  all  nations, 
and  It  i.s  one  of  my  fondest  hopes  that 
through  the  Utiited  Nations  we  shall  em- 
ploy facilities  to  enable  tho.se  now  en- 
slaved to  have  free  elections,  spiritual, 
personal  and  political  mdependence 
:  rir..stat«'d 
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MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.s.sed.  without  amendment. 
the  bill  'S  11731  to  authorize  the  ap- 
iKuntnient  of  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
to  the  active  list  of  the  Re^'ular  Army, 
and  for  other  puriwses 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the 
roll  being  applied  to  the  unanimous 
consent  agieement  for  consideration  of 
S    1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRf:siDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  S<'nate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  1 1  to  establish  an  effective 
prok'ram  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
suntial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

Mr  DIRKSEH^J  Mr  Piesident.  a  par- 
liamentar>'  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  pending  busi- 
nes.s  namely,  the  distressed  areas  bill, 
now  automatically  comes  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  pending  business 
Ix'fore  the  Senate  then  is  the  distressed 
art^a.>  bill"" 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislattvk  Clkuc.  A  bill  (8.  1) 
to  establish  an  effective  prognun  to  al- 
leviate conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  designated  3-9- 
61-D 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments.  Does 
the  Senator  desire  to  have  the  amend- 
ments read  in  full? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
piinted  in  the  Record  without  reading. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  strike  out  lines  9  through  18, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"AKEA    RrDEVEIX>PMENT    AOMINISTKATOK 

■  Sec  3.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  execution 
of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Secretary') 
may  assign  " 

On  page  40.  line  20,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary'. 

On  page  40.  line  25,  strike  out  "of  Com- 
merce". 

On  page  41.  line  10,  strike  out  "of  Com- 
merce". 

On  page  41.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out 
"of  Commerce". 

On  page  41,  line  21,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  42,  in  lines  2.  4.  and  26,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  43,  in  lines  9.  10,  11,  30,  and  23. 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  44.  in  lines  12.  17,  and  23,  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  44.  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out  "the 
.Secretary  of  Commerce,". 

On  page  45,  in  lines  3,  4,  6.  12,  and  17. 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Uftu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  46.  line  10.  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" 

On  page  47.  in  lines  11  and  24.  strike  out 
•Administrator  •  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■  Secretary". 

On  page  4a.  in  line  4.  strike  out  "Admin- 
istrator" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

On  page  49,  In  lines  1.  2,  5,  and  16,  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

On  page  50,  line  14,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  51,  In  lines  20,  28.  and  24.  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary". 


On  page  52,  In  lines  5  and  10,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  53,  line  12,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  54,  In  lines  4  and  7,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  56,  line  18,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  66.  In  lines  15  and  21,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  67,  line  18,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  58,  In  lines  4,  13,  and  23,  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

On  page  69,  in  lines  6,  7.  13,  15,  22,  and  23, 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  60,  in  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  61,  In  lines  17.  21.  and  25.  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

On  page  62,  in  lines  3,  4,  and  5,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  63,  In  lines  15  and  24,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  64,  In  lines  9,  12,  13.  and  14.  strike 
out  "Administrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

On  page  64,  lines  24  and  25,  strike  out 
"Area  Redevelopment  Administrator"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Commerce". 

On  page  67,  line  9,  strike  out  "Area  Re- 
development Administrator"  and  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Commerce", 

On  page  68,  In  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  69,  line  19,  strike  out  "Adminis- 
trator" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary", 

On  page  71,  In  lines  10  and  23,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  72,  in  lines  4,  8,  11,  18.  20,  and  24, 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary". 

On  page  73,  in  lines  5,  8,  11,  15,  and  21, 
strike  out  "Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary", 

On  page  74,  in  lines  3,  5,  and  6,  strike  out 
"Administration"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Department  of  Conunerce". 

On  page  74,  in  lines  2,  16,  and  17,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  75,  in  lines  1  and  11,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  76,  lines  20  and  23,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  77,  in  lines  6,  9,  and  10,  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary". 

On  page  78,  in  lines  11,  12,  15,  and  24,  strike 
out  "AdnUnistrator"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  there- 
of "Secretary". 

On  page  79,  in  lines  1  and  8.  strike  out 
"Administrator"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary" 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments  designated  as 
3-9-61 — D,  which  I  discussed  when  I 
presented  It  on  Thursday,  March  9. 

These  amendments  will  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  area  redevel- 
opment program  under  S.  1  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  President 
has  requested. 

On  January  25,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  to  the  Vice  President  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  recommending 


the  enactment  of  area  redevelopment 
legislation.  In  his  letter,  President  Ken- 
nedy made  the  following  statement: 

The  proposed  legislation  will  involve  more 
than  one  existing  department  of  Govern- 
ment. All  must  be  drawn  Into  the  eflTort. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  department  best 
equipped  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the 
program  is  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
However,  if  the  Congress  should  decide  that 
a  new  agency  would  be  more  appropriate  I 
believe  such  an  agency  could  also  carry  out 
the  objectives  I  have  outlined. 

On  February  20,  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy wrote  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
again,  recommending  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  legislation  on  this  subject  and 
enclosing  with  his  letter  a  draft  bill 
which  he  urged  the  House  to  consider. 
This  bill,  which  has  been  introduced  as 
H.R.  4569,  vests  the  powers  and  func- 
tions created  by  the  act  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  instead  of  creating  a 
new  independent  agency. 

The  President  has  now  twice  made  it 
entirely  clear  that  he  favors  vesting 
these  powers  and  functions  directly  In 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  rather  than 
create  a  new  independent  agency  re- 
porting directly  to  him. 

The  difference  between  the  President's 
area  redevelopment  bill  and  S.  1,  the 
Douglas  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  point  of  administration,  can 
be  stated  very  simply. 

Section  3  of  the  Pi-esident's  bill  reads 
as  follows: 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istrator in  the  Department  of  Commerce  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  equal 
to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Commerce.  The  Administrator  shaU  perform 
such  duties  in  the  execution  of  this  Act  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Secretary)  may  assign. 

Section  3  of  the  Douglas  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  there  is  hereby  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  an  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration.  Such  Administration 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
an  Administrator  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Administrator")  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  that  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  an  assistant  secretary  of 
an  executive  department. 

My  amendment  on  the  point  of  ad- 
ministration reads  exactly  as  does  the 
President's  bill. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  support 
the  administration's  bill  this  year,  al- 
though I  had  opposed  similar  bills  in  the 
past,  mainly  on  the  grounds  of  my  feai-s 
about  the  way  in  which  they  would  be 
administered. 

In  my  opinion,  the  wide  powers  which 
this  bill  provides,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  selection  of  redevolpment 
areas,  require  supervision  at  Cabinet 
level.  The  pressures  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration 
to  designate  this  area  or  that,  present 
great  opportunities  for  favoritism,  not  to 
say  boondoggling.  To  deal  with  these 
pressures  requires  the  prestige  and  pow- 
er which  cannot  be  found  at  lower  than 
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Cabinet  level,  and  the  tjpe  of  Judgment 
which  business  background  glyes. 

The  President  has  nerear  IzuUcated  his 
approval  of  the  proposal  in  S.  1.  as  re- 
ported. The  Department  of  Commerce 
wrote  me  under  date  of  March  8,  and  I 
read  from  that  letter  as  follows: 

While  Secretary  Hodgw  la  unable  to  reply 
personally  to  your  letter  today,  I  am  con- 
fident that  he  would  ejipie—  complete  en- 
dorsement of  the  amendment  which  you  pro- 
pose. In  the  first  place,  your  proposed 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  make  S.  1 
consistent  with  the  bill  now  pencUng  In  the 
HouB«  on  the  same  subject — and  on  which 
the  Secretary  testified  several  days  ago  For 
your  convenient  reference,  I  enclose  copy  of 
Secretary  Hodges'  testimony  before  the  House 
subcommittee.  In  addition.  I  •nclose  copy  of 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, at  which  time  he  took  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  Issue  of  administration  of  this 
proposed  area  redevelopment  program 

I  would  also  emphasise  that  adoption  of 
the  amendment  which  you  have  proposed 
would,  on  the  issue  of  administration,  be 
consistent  with  the  views  erf  the  President  as 
reflected  In  a  draft  bill  on  ares  redevelopment 
which  the  President  tnmsmltted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  several  days  ago.  This 
bill  ts  now  pending  In  the  House  as  HJl. 
4549 

It  ts  our  very  definite  opinion  that  the 
amendment  to  S.  1  which  you  have  proposed 
should  be  adopted. 

The  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter. 

After  the  receipt  of  that  letter,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  called  me  and 
stated  that  this  was  his  personal  view. 
He  endorsed  the  letter.  He  called  to 
clear  up  the  matter  because  the  letter 
had  been  written  In  his  absence. 

Thus,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
letter  to  me  stands  as  the  viewpoint  of 
the  administration  on  this  proposal. 
The  fact  is.  of  course,  that  it  was  cleared 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
shown  In  the  text  of  this  letter,  and  it 
represents  the  viewpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  I  said  on  last  Thursday,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  President's  preferences 
with  respect  to  organisational  matters 
are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  weight, 
particularly,  as  in  this  case,  where  they 
do  not  involve  quasi-legislative  or  quasi- 
Judicial  powers  but  are  purely  admin- 
istrative and  executive  powers. 

This  same  principle  ought  to  apply  to 
activities  placed  in  a  department.  That 
is.  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  the  absence  of  any  overriding 
consideration,  certainly  should  govern 
on  the  question  of  administration. 

The  Douglas  bill  would  place  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  Department,  but  the 
Secretary  would  have  no  control  what- 
soever over  the  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

The  placing  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department 
is  not  a  compromise  at  all.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  worse  than  an  Independent 
agency.  It  invites  all  sorts  of  questions 
with  respect  to  the  relations  between 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  sows  the  seeds  of  dis- 
cord between  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Administrator.  The  con- 
fusion   and    conflict    which    inevitably 


will  result  from  this  proposal  in  my  Judg- 
ment will  be  harmful  to  the  program. 
When  I  spoke  last  Thursday.  I  in- 
vited attention  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  flrst  principles  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. The  1950  reorganization  plans 
recommended  and  supfxjrted  by  the 
Hoover  Commis.'^ion  were  designed  to 
transfer  to  the  heads  of  departments 
the  powers  and  functions  of  officials 
within  the  departments.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  5  of  1950.  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  was  adopted 
The  Senate  report  on  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  plan  included  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  paramount  lmpf>rtance  placed  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  clarity  of  Unea  of 
authority  Is  demoustr:ited  time  and  ut<atn 
In  Its  rep<:)ria  That  major  tfiesia  U  flrst 
developed  In  general  terms  In  the  text  and 
recommendations  of  Report  No  1  on  general 
miinagement.  and  la  then  ff)llowed  up  In 
the  separate  reports  dealing  with  Individual 
functions  or  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
me;»t : 

"Report  No   1.  on  general  management 

'  The  Introduct^^ry  chapter  ^f  Hviver  Corn- 
mission  Report  N.>  1.  on  general  manage- 
ment, opens  with  the  following  paragraphs 

"  'In  this  part  of  Its  report,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  deals  with  the  essentials 
of  effective  organlration  of  the  executive 
branch.  Without  these  eesentlals.  all  other 
steps  to  Improve  organization  nnd  manngf- 
ment  are  doomed  to  failure  •   *    •. 

■■  Definite  authority  at  the  top,  a  clear 
line  of  authority  from  top  to  l»ttom.  and 
adequate  staff  aids  to  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority do  not  exist.  Authority  Is  diffused, 
lines  of  authority  are  confused,  staff  serv- 
ices are  insufficient  Consequently,  responsi- 
bility and  accountability  are  Impaired 

■'  'To  remedy  this  situation  Is  the  first  an<l 
essential  step  In  the  .search  for  efficiency 
and  economy  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government 

"  There  follow  the  •  •  •  numbered  recom- 
mendations from  the  same  report  relative 
to  centralization  of  functions  and  an  ade- 
quate supervisory  staff: 

"  '14  Under  the  President  th»«  heads  of 
departments  must  hold  full  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  their  departments.  There 
must  be  a  clear  line  of  authority  reaching 
down  through  every  step  of  the  organization 
and  no  subordinate  should  have  authority  in- 
dependent from  that  of  his  supjerior 

"  '18  Each  department  head  should  re- 
ceive from  the  Congress  administrative  au- 
thority  to   organize    his   department    •    •    •. 

"  '20  We  rec^'mmend  that  the  department 
head  should  be  given  authority  to  determine 
the   organization    within   his    department.'   " 

The  new  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration which  would  be  created  by  S.  1. 
as  reported,  would  be  exactly  the  kind 
of  organization  which  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission in  1950  was  trying  to  get  rid  of. 

In  the  debate  on  my  amendments  last 
Thursday,  the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
'Mr.  HuMPHRiYl  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas)  cited  three  e.x  am - 
pies  of  agencies  within  departments 
which  would  be.  as  they  said,  set  up  in 
a  manner  Identical  to  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  under  the  EX)ug- 
las  bill.  The  examples  they  gave  were 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 


the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

They  were  wrong  in  all  three  in- 
stances. On  the  contrary,  the  status  of 
these  agencies  within  their  respective 
I>partments  is  the  same  as  the  status 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion under  my  amendment  and  under  the 
President's  plan. 

The  REA  is  aflministered  by  the  "Ad- 
niinistralor  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  under  the  general  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Surgeon  General  "under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ■ 

With  respect  to  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Divi.sion.  the  functions  are  vested,  under 
the  ;)rovi.si()n  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
6  of  1950.  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Admmistrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Divi.sion  administers  those  functions 
delegat<^d  to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

The  examples  cited  by  the  two  Sena- 
tors are,  or  ought  to  be.  proof  of  the 
validity  of  my  position. 

I  think  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  are  entitled  to  our 
support,  or  at  least  their  views  are  en- 
titled to  overwhelming  consideration  in 
the  absence  of  some  really  persuasive 
reasons  to  the  contrary  on  matters  deal- 
ing solely  with  administration  within 
their  own  Admlrustration  or  Depart- 
ment. I  ask  Senators  to  support  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  by  votmg 
for  my  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendments 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield. 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas are  a  mistake.  I  argued  this 
matter  last  week  I  then  made  it  clear 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  or  to  his  Under 
Secretary  or  to  his  Assistant  Secretaries, 
but  that  the  record  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  past  has  been  one 
of  very  vigorous  opposition  to  the  whole 
idea  of  area  redevelopment.  I  stated 
that  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  carries  over  into  the  new 
administration,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  expected,  as  conscientious  men,  quick- 
ly to  change  their  minds. 

Furthermore.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Bu-smess  Advisory  Coimcll.  of  60  mem- 
bers, which  is  very  close  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  represents  primarily 
big  business  enterprise  and  really  con- 
sists of  the  moving  spirits  in  the  Na- 
tional A.ssociation  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  that 
those  two  organizations  have  consist- 
ently opposed  this  measure  and  continue 
to  oppose  it.  I  said,  therefore,  that  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  putting  the 
measure  in  danger  if  its  administration 
were  lodged  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  think  It  is  significant  that  virtually 
every  organization  which  has  opposed 
and  is  opposing  the  measure  wishes  to 
have   it   lodged   in   the  Department   of 
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Commerce,  and  that  virtually  every  Sen- 
ator who  is  opposed  to  the  measure 
wishes  to  have  it  lodged  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  have  been  very 
careful  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
everyone  who  wishes  to  have  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  lodged  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  necessarily 
opposed  to  the  measure;  I  simply  have 
said  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
measure  are  in  favor  of  having  It  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. There  is  good  reason  for  this. 
If  they  carmot  defeat  the  measure  in 
an  outright  fashion,  they  wish  to  have 
it  placed  In  a  body  which  has  been  un- 
sympathetic to  It  in  the  past  and  which 
they  believe  is  still  controlled  by  groups 
which  are  imsympathetlc.  So  I  think 
the  amendments  may  be  a  grave  mistake, 
and  I  wish  to  make  my  own  record 
clear. 

However,  we  have  been  counting  noses, 
and  I  think  it  is  apparent  that  the 
amendments  would  carry ,  and,  of  course, 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  is  always  influential, 
will  have  great  weight.  So,  as  in  war,  it 
IS  sometimes  necessary  to  retire  from  the 
front  lines  to  a  prepai-ed  position.  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  amendmen'-s.  pro- 
vided the  Senator  from  Arkansas  can 
assure  us  that  they  come  from,  a  friendly 
heart  and  are  not  merely  a  prelude  to  a 
further  series  of  gutting  amendments 
which  would  take  virtually  all  the  vigor 
and  benefit  from  the  bill.  I  should  like 
some  assurance  from  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  as  to  how  he  feels  about  certain 
other  portions  of  the  bill  before  I  for- 
merly accept  his  amendments. 

I  am  in  a  very  coop>eratlve  mood.  In 
the  interest  of  harmony  and  peace,  as 
well  as  with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  we  might  lose,  I 
am  ready  to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments. However.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  will  not  subsequently  Join 
those  who  are  attempting  to  gut  what 
remains  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 
first.  I  should  not  have  to  remind  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  since  the  days 
he  mentioned,  there  has  been  an  election. 
There  is  a  new  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  I  feel  certain  tnat  there  will  be  a 
number  of  new  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  if  not  a  completely  new  Council. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  is  a  mistake 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  fell 
into  in  his  broadcast  on  Sunday.  The 
members  of  the  Business  Advisory  Coim- 
cil  are  not  named  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  It  is  a  self-perpetuating 
body,  the  members  of  which  choose  their 
successors.  This  Is  a  very  important 
point  to  consider. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  only  re- 
minding the  Senator  that  one  of  the  very 
prominent  members  of  that  Council  re- 
signed. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  No ;  he  did  not  resign 
from  the  Council:  he  resigned  as  its 
chairman. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  he  resigned 
as  chairman.  However,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  stated  that  he  has  imder 
consideration  the  whole  matter  of  what 
to  do  about  the  Business  Advisory 
Council.  In  any  case,  the  Secretary  is  a 
new  Secretary,  and  the  administration  is 


a  new  administration.  The  attitude  of 
this  administration  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  previous  one  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  do  not  mind  saying  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  my  own  view  about  the 
character  of  the  administration  and  Its 
quality  is  greatly  Influenced  by  the 
change  in  administrators.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  not  affected  as 
much  as  I  am  by  the  difference  In  the 
parties,  but  the  change  makes  quite  a 
difference  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  I  am  even 
more  affected  by  it  than  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  matter  of 
supporting  the  bill.  I  have  stated  my 
position.  I  will  pursue  the  Senators 
other  comment  at  a  different  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  started 
it,  so  I  replied. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  State  seems 
to  do  better  in  supporting  the  party  na- 
tionally than  does  the  State  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  My  State  has 
not  deserted  the  party  for  many  more 
years  than  the  Senator's  State.  He  has 
nothing  to  brag  about  concerning  the 
loyalty  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  State  of 
nUnois  has  done  very  well.  I  am  ready 
to  match  the  voting  record  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  with  that  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, the  result  in  Illinois  was  so  close 
that  it  is  still  undetermined. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  It  Is  not  undeter- 
mined at  all.  However,  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  a  debate  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  because 
I  know  that  his  accents  are  much  more 
polished  than  my  own.  I  will  not  enter 
into  a  shouting  match.  I  am  ready  to 
accept  the  Senator's  amendments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say,  if  that  is  all.  Let  us 
vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
these  amendments  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  back  his  time,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  speak  in  op- 
position to  the  amendments.  I  support 
the  amendments.  They  are  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  the  provision  contained 
in  the  bill  which  I  Introduced.  S.  6,  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  see  It  become  a  part 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  I  do  not  ask  to  have  the 
amendment  read;  instead,  It  can  be  re- 
ported by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  without  being 
read  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Area  Assistance  Act 
of  1961". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  declares  that,  even 
during  periods  of  prosperity  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  some  of  our  communities  suffer 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment; 
that  such  unemployment  causes  hardship  to 
many  individuals  and  their  families  and 
detracts  from  the  national  welfare  by  wast- 
ing vital  human  resources;  that  to  overcome 
this  problem  the  Federal  Oovemment,  In 
cooperation  with  the  States,  should  help 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment to  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and 
financing  their  economic  development;  that 
Federal  Eisslstance  should  enable  commu- 
nities to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and 
decrease  economic  vulnerability  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies;  and  that  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  rather  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  community  to 
another. 

ATTTHORITY     OF     SECRETARY     OF     COMMERCE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  may 
designate  as  an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemplojrment  any  area  certlfled  as 
eligible  for  such  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

(b)  To  assist  areas  in  the  United  States 
designated  as  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized— 

( 1 )  to  make  grants  for  technical  assistance 
for  such  areas  In  accordance  with  tbe  pto- 
vlslons  of  section  106(a)  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  provide  loans  fcH-  such  areas  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized — 

(1)  to  extend  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  areas  in  the 
United  States  (including  Puerto  Rico)  In 
promoting  the  more  effective  use  of  local  re- 
sources, In  the  establishment  of  new  In- 
dustries based  on  local  resources,  and  In  the 
expansion  of  existing  indvistrles;  such  co- 
operation to  be  provided  through  technical 
advice  and  consultation  and,  when  neces- 
sary, through  the  conduct  of  special  studies. 

(2)  to  decrease,  through  grants  made  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106(b)  of  this  Act,  the  economic  vulnerability 
of  (i)  towns  predominantly  dependent  on 
one  industry,  (II)  small  towns  which  could 
serve  as  centers  for  economic  diversification 
of  low-Income  rural  areas,  and  (Hi)  other 
low-income  rural  areas  not  subject  to  as- 
sistance as  in  (II),  by  helping  them  to  de- 
velop manufacturing,  processing,  and  other 
activities  calculated  to  diversify  and  Im- 
prove their  economies;  and 

(3)  to  coordinate  his  fiuictlons  under  this 
Act  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  officials  administering  Fed- 
eral programs  affecting  local  economic  con- 
ditions. 
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(d)  AsiiMdln  till*  Act: 

(1)  Tbe  t«rm  "United  States"  Includea 
the  several  States  and  tk«  DUtrlct  of  Ck^lum- 
bla; 

(2)  The  term  "State"  refers  to  an  Indi- 
vidual State  or  the  Dlatrlet  of  Columbia; 
and 

(3)  The  term  "loan"  Includes  loans.  Im- 
mediate pertlclpatlon  In  loans,  and  purcliaee 
of  evidences  of  Indebtedness. 


AUTIIOmTTT  or  StCMMTMMt  Of  LABoB 

Sk.  loa.  (a)  The  Secretary  otC  lAbor  shall 
from  time  to  time,  or  upcm  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  certify  the  existence  of  areas 
eligible  for  dealgnatlon  m  areas  of  substan- 
tial and  i>ersl8tent  unemployment  whenever 
he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  STallable  labor  force 
data,  or  studies  which  he  Initiates  when  he 
deems  necessary  that — 

(1)  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  tbe  area, 
excluding  unemplo3rment  due  primarily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors  Is  currently  9 
I>er  centiun  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per 
centum  for  the  qualifying  time  periods  speci- 
fied In  (3)  below:  and 

(3)  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  has  been  at  least — 

(A)  SO  per  centiun  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(C)  100  per  cent\un  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  cal- 
endar years. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  lal>or  nuu-ket  areas  for 
which  appropriate  historical  labor  force  data 
have  not  been  complied,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  certify  as  eligible  for  designation 
as  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
emplojrm^nt  thoee  areas  in  which  the  unem- 
ployment rat<?  and  duration,  based  on  a  sur- 
vey of  available  labor  force  data,  generally 
equals  or  exceeds  the  rate  and  duration 
specified  in  section  lOa(a) . 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  certi- 
fy under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion the  existence  of  eligible  areas  upon  re- 
queet  of  any  appropriate  State  government 
agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division. 

(d)  The  SecreUry  of  Labor  is  authorized, 
upon  request  and  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  studies  are  needed,  to  undertake, 
or  to  provide  assistance  to  others  in  studies 
of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills,  adaptabil- 
ity. occupaUonal  potentialities,  and  related 
aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  an  area  certified 
under  this  section. 

(e)  When  skills  of  the  labor  force  in  an 
area  designated  under  section  101  are  not 
such  as  to  facilitate  full  utilization  of  the 
human  resources  in  such  area,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  advice  and 
technical  assistance  in  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  a  program  to  Improve  the  utilization 
of  such  labor  force. 

(f )  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
a  need  for  vocational  education  aervlcea  in  an 
area  designated  under  section  101  and  when 
such  area  has  an  economic  development  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  section  107(b)(9)  he 
is  authorized  to  assist  Intereeted  agencies  to 
determine  the  vocational  training  needs  of 
unemployed  individuals  residing  in  the  area, 
and  he  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  vocational 
training  or  retraining  requirements  of  the 
area.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  the  Cknnmlssloner  of 
Education,  is  authorized  to  provide  assist- 
ance. Including  financial  assistance  when 
necessary  or  appropriate,  to  the  State  voca- 
tional education  agency  for  the  provision  of 
such  services  in  the  area.  There  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  annually  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
viding Ananctal  asslstaaee  under  this  sub- 
section. 


AUTHoamr    or   HorsiNo   and    home   tittKttum 

AD  M  LN ISTBA  TO  a 

Skc.  103.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  heading  and  sectlun  at  the 
end  of  title  I: 

"AiaAe    or   substantial    and    pcasisTCNT 

UNEMPt.orMENT 

■Sec.  113.  (ai  When  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  Ui  the  Administrator 
(1)  that  any  county,  city,  or  other  munlcl- 
prtllty  (referred  to  as  'municipality'  In  this 
section)  Is  situated  In  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Cinimerce  pursuant  to 
the  Area  Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  an  aro.i 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemployment, 
and  (2 1  that  there  Is  a  reasonable  prob- 
ability that  with  assistance  provided  under 
the  Area  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  other 
undertakings  the  area  will  be  able  U)  achieve 
lasting  Improvement  In  its  ecunumlc  devel- 
opment, the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  in  any  such  municipality  under  tills 
title  and  the  provisions  of  this  section 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limita- 
tions of  section  110(c)  of  this  title  that  the 
project  area  be  clearly  predominantly  resi- 
dential In  character  or  that  It  will  be  pre- 
dominantly residential  under  the  urban  re- 
newal plan. 

"(c)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  in- 
volving a  project  area  Including  primarily 
industrial  or  commercial  structures  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

"id)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  contract  for  flnancla! 
assistance  under  this  section  may  Include 
provisions  permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land  In  the  project  area  designated  under 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  corporation  for  sulwequent  dis- 
position as  promptly  as  pracUcable  by  such 
public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevel- 
opment of  the  land  In  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan:  Provided,  That  any  dis- 
position of  such  land  to  such  public  agency 
or  corporation  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  lot  less  than  Its  fair  value  for  uses 
in  accordance  with  the  urban  renewal  plan- 
And  provided  further.  That  the  purchaser 
from  or  lessees  of  such  public  agency  or  cor- 
poration, and  their  assignees,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  assume  the  obligations  imposed 
In  conformity  with  Uie  requirements  of 
section  105(b)   hereof 

"(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
under  this  section  for  the  completion  of 
such  project  notwithstanding  any  determi- 
nation maile  after  the  execution  of  such  con- 
tract that  the  area  in  which  the  project  Is 
Kicated  may  no  longer  t>e  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent   unemployment 

"if)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  (f  the 
funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  under 
section  103  after  June  30.  I960,  shall  be 
available  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  section." 

Sec.  104  (a)  The  flrat  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  202(c)  of  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  i;lve  priority  to  appli- 
cations of  counties,  cities,  and  other  mu- 
niclpcUitles  and  political  subdivisions  for 
financing  needed  public  facilities  in  areas 
determined  to  be  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  under  the  Area 
Assistance  Act  of  1961 :  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Conunerce  certifies  there  la 
reasonable  probability  that  with  assistance 


made  available  under  the  Area  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  and  other  undertakings  such 
areas  will  be  able  to  achieve  lasting  Improve- 
ment in  their  economic  development;  and 
equal  priority  to  applications  of  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities for  assistance  In  the  construc- 
tion of  basic  public  works  (Including  works 
for  the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water:  sewage,  sewage  treat- 
ment and  sewer  facilities:  and  gas  distribu- 
tion .systems)  for  which  there  is  an  urgent 
iinii  vital  public  need;  the  Administrator 
sha'.:  gl\e  a  first  priority  at>ove  all  others  to 
applications  for  financing  needed  public 
facllliies  in  connection  with,  and  that  will 
directly  serve  a  project  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 107  of  the  Area  Assistance  Act  of  1961  " 

(bi  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  of 
title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1966 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  I  a)  In  order  to  finance  activities  under 
this  tuie.  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  emp>jwered  to  l.seue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreH.sury  from  time  to  time,  and  to  have 
outstanding  ut  any  one  time  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  »106, 000.000.  notes  and  other 
obligations,  which  limit  shall  be  Increased 
by  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  1100.000,000, 
lis  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation Acts." 

URBAN     PI.VNNINC    GBAJTrS 

Src.  1('5  Paragraph  (3»  of  section  701(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  "Cities,  other  municipalities, 
and  counties  which"  the  following;  "(.\)  are 
situated  In  areas  designated  as  areas  uf  sub- 
.stantlal  and  persistent  unemployment  under 
•■section  101(a)  of  the  Area  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  or  (B)". 

OBAim   rOB   TTCIINICAL    ASSTSTAWCE 

Sec  106  (a)  In  carrying  out  section 
101(b)(1),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  for  technical  assistance  includ- 
ing studies  evaluating  the  needs  of.  and  de- 
veloping potentialities  for,  economic  growth 
of  areas  designated  under  section  101(bi. 
These  grants  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  section  3644  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
a-Tiended  (31  USC.  628).  Appropriations 
are  hereby  authorized  for  these  grants  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  91.500.000  annually 

(b)  In  carrying  out  section  101  (c)  (3) ,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  similar 
granu  for  the  benefit  of  towns  and  areas  de- 
scribed therein  Negotiations  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  financial  ability  of  the  grantee  and 
other  relevant  considerations  shall  be  made 
f  >r  contributions  to  costs  of  projects  tmder- 
taken  hereunder  TTiese  grants  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes.  as  amended  (31  USC.  639). 
and  appmprlations  therefore  are  hereby 
authorized  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
tJOuO.OOO  annually. 

LOANS 

SBC.  107  (a)  In  carrying  out  section 
101  (bM  2)  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  U 
authorized  to  purchase  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness and  Ui  make  loans  (including  im- 
mediate participations  therein)  to  aid  In 
financing  any  project  within  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for 
the  purchase  or  development  of  land  and 
facilities  for  Industrial  usage,  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  factory  buildings,  for  re- 
habilitation of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
factory  buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlargement  of  any  existing  build- 
ings for  Industrial  use.  Such  financial  as- 
sistance shall  not  be  extended  for  working 
capital,  for  purchase  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment, or  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  subject,  however,  to  the 
following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations     (Including     purchased     evl- 
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dences  of  Indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  shall  not  e«cieed 
$76,000,000; 

(3)  Such  aaststanoe  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  ptAlle.  ap- 
proved by  the  State  <ar  any  asancy  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  uevetoptnent )  In  which  the 
projects  to  be  financed  ahall  be  located: 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  aeelst- 
ance  Is  sought  Is  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment  within 
the  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment wherein  tt  Is,  or  will  be,  loeated: 

(4)  No  such  assistanoe  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  asalstanoe 
applied  for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms: 

( 5 )  No  loans  ahall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  an  Immediate  participation 
is  not  available; 

(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  ahall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unleas 
It  is  determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment; 

(7)  No  loan.  Including  renewals  or  ex- 
tension thereof  may  be  made  hereunder  for 
a  period  exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  matarlng  more  than 
thirty  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy 
or  equitable  reorganisation  or  as  a  eredttor 
in  other  proceedings  attendant  upon  In- 
solvency of  the  obligor,  or  If  extcnston  or 
renewal  for  additlcmal  periods,  not  to  exceed. 
however,  a  total  of  ten  years,  will  aid  In  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  such  loans  or  of  such 
evidence  of  Indebtedness; 

(8)  Kach  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  Interest  rate  currently  payable 
under  section  108(e)  on  advances  from  t2ie 
Treasury,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  eentum  par 
annum  for  administrative  expenses  and  a 
reserve  for  loeses  on  loans; 

(9)  (A)  Not  less  than  15  pw  centtun  of 
the  aggregate  coet  to  the  applicant  (exclud- 
ing all  other  Federal  alC  In  connection  with 
the  undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  developing 
land  and  facilities,  and  of  oonctructtng, 
altering,  converting,  rehabilitating,  or  en- 
larging the  building  or  buildings  of  the  par- 
tlcxilar  project  shall  be  stippUed  by  the 
State  or  any  agency,  Instrximentallty,  or 
political  Bubdlvlalon  thereof,  or  by  a  com- 
munity or  area  organlisatlon.  aa  equity  capital 
o  as  a  loan  repayable  Only  after  the  «*wt»«m»i 
assistance  hereunder  has  been  repaid  In  fuU 
according  to  the  terms  thereof,  and.  if  such 
loan  Is  secured.  Its  security  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate and  Inferior  to  the  Hen  or  Uens  se- 
curing the  financial  asslatanee  hereuaAsr; 

(B)  Of  the  remaining  86  per  oenttim  at 
the  aggregate  cost.  35  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  coet  may  be  loaned  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  terms  at  this  Act  and  eecurlty 
for  such  a  loan  may  be  subordinate  and 
Inferior  to  the  Uen  or  liens  which  secure  any 
loan  or  financing  otlur  than  ftinds  required 
by  secUon  107(b)(9)(A). 

(01  Loans  shall  not  be  available  here- 
under im^less  other  funds  are  available  In 
an  amount  which,  together  with  assistanoe 
provided  hereunder  and  funds  provided 
under  section  107(b)(9)(A).  shall  be  suffl- 
cient  to  pwy  such  aggregate  coet:  and 

(10)  Mo  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  eoonomlc  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,  or  local  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  that  the  project  for  which 
financial  assistance  Is  sought  is  consistent 
with  such  program:  Frovlded.  That  nntJiIng 
In  this  Act  shall  authorlae  flnanctol  aMlat- 
ance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws  of 


the  State   or  local   political  subdivision    in 
which  the  project  woxild  be  located. 

aaxa  assxstancz  rvm 

Sac.  108.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  area  assistance  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "fund"),  which  shr.ll  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  tbe  payment 
of  all  obligations  and  expenses  In  connec- 
tion with  the  loans  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 101(b)(2). 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpoee  of  making  advances  to  the  fund. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  |7S,(XX>.000. 

(c)  Receipts  arising  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  moneys  In  the  fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  current 
needs  shall  be  credited  to  the  apprc^rlatlon 
from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future 
advances  to  the  fxind. 

(e)  There  shall  be  paid  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  Interest  on  advances  to  the  fund 
at  rates  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiu^  at  the  time  the 
advances  or  conunltments  for  advances  are 
made  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturltiee  comparable  to  loans 
made  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Contributions  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  bill- 
ings as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  for  the  Oovemment's  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem applicable  to  ecnployeee  (and  their  bene- 
ilelarles)  pwformlng  activities  authorised 
under  section  101(b)  (3).  Contributions 
ahall  alao  be  made  to  the  employee's  com- 
pensation fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  blll- 
ln0i  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
for  the  benefit  payments  made  from  such 
fund  on  account  of  employees  performing 
activities  authorized  under  section  101(b) 
(3).  The  annual  billings  shall  also  Include 
a  atatemani  of  the  fair  portion  at  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  the  respective 
funds,  which  ahall  be  piOd  by  the  Secretary 
Into  tha  Tlreaaury  ss  mlsoellaneous  receipts. 


Bm>GXT  AHo  Aunrr 


lATKMf   or  xuoiBnjrr  roa  rmtrBxa 
aasisTANCx 

100.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  that  employment  conditions 
within  any  area  previously  designated  by 
him  as  an  area  of  substantial  and  persistent 
vnsmploymeDt  have  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  101(a) 
of  this  Act,  no  further  assistance  shall  be 
granted  under  this  Act,  with  respect  to  such 
and,  for  the  ptn^xwes  of  this  Act.  such 
shall  not  be  considered  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment: 
iPropided,  That  nothing  contained  herein 
shall— 

(a)  prevent  such  area  from  again  being 
designated  an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
slatant  unemployment  under  section  101(a) 
of  this  Act  if  the  Administrator  determines 
It  to  be  eligible  tinder  such  section  or 

(b)  affect  the  validity  of  any  contracts  or 
undertakings  with  respect  to  such  area 
which  were  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  such  area  no  longer  qualifies  as 
an  area  of  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
plc^ment.  The  Administrator  shall  keep 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  Interested  State  or  local 
ageneleB,  advised  at  all  times  of  any  changes 
made  hereunder  with  respect  to  the  designa- 
tion of  any  area. 


Sac.  110.  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  du- 
ties vested  In  him  by  section  107  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  — 

(a)  prepare  annual  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Oovemment 
Corporation  Control   Act.  as  amended;    and 

(b)  maintain  a  set  of  accounts  which 
ahall  be  audited  annually  by  the  General 
Accounting  Ofl3ce  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to 
conunerclal  transactions  as  provided  by  the 
Oovemment  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  ahall  be  re- 
quired: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  the  program  of  financial  assistance 
authorized  by  section  101(b)  (2)  shall  deter- 
mine the  character  of  and  the  necessity  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
specifically  applicable  to  Governmezit  cor- 
porations. 

BBKA    ASSISTANCX    ASMUflSTKATOB 

Sac.  111.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  an  Area  Assistance  Ad- 
n:ilnlstrator  in  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  execution  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

Fowxas 
Sac.  112.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
reelect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  htm  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may — 

(a)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  select, 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties; 

(b)  hold  such  hearings,  alt  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testl- 
nK>ny.  as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(e)  tuider  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, make  such  findings  and  determina- 
tions as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  and  such  findings 
and  determinations,  together  with  those  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  section  102  hereof,  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  in  any 
court  by  mandamtia  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  the  validity,  effect,  and 
enforcement  of  section  101(b)(2)  hereof  or 
sectirlty  taken  thereunder,  statutes,  niles, 
and  regulations  pertaining  generally  to  suits 
by  and  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
applicable; 

(d)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any 
evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
loans  granted  under  this  title,  and  to  collect 
or  compromise  all  obligations  assigned  to  or 
held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to  him  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  such  loans  until  such  time  as  such 
obligation  may  be  referred  to  the  Atttnney 
General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(e)  deal  with,  c<»nplete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize,  Instire,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable, 
any  real  property  conveyed  to  or  otherwise 
acquired  by  him  In  connection  with  the 
payment  of  loans  granted  tinder  this  title; 
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it)  pursue  to  Anal  collection  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  admlnlstrktlve  action 
prior  to  reference  to  tb«  Attorney  Oeneral. 
all  claims  against  third  partlM  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  In  connection  with  loans  made 
t>v  him  Section  3709  Of  the  Rcvlaed  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5).  shall  not  be 
( (iiistrued  to  apply  to  any  contract  of  hazard 
insurance  or  to  any  purchase  or  contract  for 
services  or  supplies  on  account  of  property 
ubtalned  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans 
made  under  this  title  iX  Xhm  premium  there- 
for or  the  amount  thereof  does  not  exceed 
91.000  The  power  to  conrsy  and  to  execute 
In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  con- 
veyance, deeds  of  release,  assignments  and 
satisfactions  of  mortgages,  and  any  other 
written  Instrument  relating  to  real  property 
or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  any  officer  or  agent  appointed  by  him  for 
the  purpose; 

(g)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  section  101(b)(2)  of  this 
Act;  and 

(b)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
m  him.  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  oi  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  In  making,  servicing, 
compromising,  modifying,  liquidating,  or 
otherwise  administratively  dealing  with  or 
realizing  on  loans  made  or  securities  ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  title: 
Provuted.  That  no  attorney's  services  shall  be 
produced  by  contract  In  any  office  where  an 
attorney  or  attorneys  are  or  can  be  econom- 
ically employed  full  time  to  render  such 
service 

AOVISOKT    BOASO 

Sec  U3  To  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  created  an 
Area  Assistance  Advisory  Board,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board",  which  shall  con- 
sist of  the  following  members,  all  ex  officio 
The  Secretary,  as  Chairman,  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture.  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Labor,  and  Treasury,  the  Administra- 
tors of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration The  Chairman  may  from  time  to 
time  invite  the  participation  of  officials  of 
other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  inter- 
ested in  the  functions  herein  authorized. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  may  designate 
an  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any 
matter  there  considered. 

DKPO&ITASICS    AND    AGENTS 

Sec  114  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
Authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  custodians 
and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary  in  the 
general  performance  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  title  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 
expenses  incurred  as  such  flacal  agents.  Any 
banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  when  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  act  as  cus- 
todians and  depositaries  for  ths  Secretary 

l»»N\I.Tt«8 

Sec  115  With  respect  to  financial  asaist- 
ititce  authorized  by  this  Act: 

lai  Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  applicant  any 
loan,  or  exterislon  thereof  by  renewal,  de- 
ferment of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
(-eptance.  release,  or  substitution  of  security 
tnerefor.  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  in 
any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  or 


anything  of  value,  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  110,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  Ave 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary — 

(1)  embezzles,  abstracts,  purloins,  or  will- 
fully misapplies  any  moneys,  funds,  securi- 
ties, or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing to  him  or  pledged  or  (Uherwlse  en- 
trusted to  him,  or 

(2)  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary 
or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any 
individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor, 
or  examiner  of  the  Secretary  makes  any  false 
entry  in  any  txx>k.  report,  or  statement  ot  or 
to  the  Secretary,  or.  without  being  duly  au- 
thorized, draws  any  order  or  Issues,  puts 
forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  debenture,  bond, 
or  other  obligation,  or  draft  bill  of  exchange, 
mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  or 

(3)  with  Intent  to  defraud  participates, 
shares,  receives  directly  or  indirectly  any 
money,  profit,  property,  or  benefit  through 
any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or 

(4)  gives  any  unauthorized  information 
concerning  any  future  action  or  plan  of  the 
Secretary  which  might  affect  the  value  of 
securities,  or  having  such  knowledge,  in- 
vests or  speculatea.  directly  or  Indirectly, 
In  the  securities  or  property  of  any  company 
or  corporation  receiving  l(^ns  or  other  as- 
sistance from  the  Secretary  shall  be  pun- 
ched by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  I10.0<X)  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both 

(C)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"Secretary"  shall  mean,  with  respet-t  to  the 
lending  activities  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Administrator  authorized  under 
this  Act.  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Admlnl.sti^tor. 

USE  or  otkeb  rACiLrnss 
Sec-  116  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimize  expense  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  to  the  extent  practicable  and  with 
their  consent  use  the  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  on  a  relm- 
bunable  basis 

( b)  Dep>artmenu  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functtoos  in  such  manner  as 
will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Act  ThU  Act  shall  be  supplemental 
to  any  existing  authority  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  ex- 
isting powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  anv 
other  department  (<r  agency  of  the  Federul 
Oovernment 

lONSt.LT^.NrS 

Sec  117  The  SecreUry  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  as  authorized  by  section  13 
of  the  Act  of  August  2  1946  (5  U  S  C  55(ai  ) . 
at  rates  not  U)  exceed  175  per  diem  for  in- 
dlvlcliials 

*.SNl   \L     XrPORT        . 

Sec  118  The  Secretary  *hall  rhake  a  com- 
prehensive annual  refv.rt  >f  his  operation."! 
under  this  .\ct  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  preceding  June  :10  to  the  President,  for 
transmi8.«ion  to  the  Congress  as  so<in  as 
practicable  In  each  year  but  In  no  case 
later  than  the  third  dav  of  the  followlntj 
January 

AITHORIZATI'.N       ToR       \t'PRi  .PRI A  r  lo  SS 

Sec  119.  In  addition  to  appropriations 
speclttcally  autliorlzed  by  sections  106  and 
11)8.  appropriations  are  further  authori«>d 
r  >r  the  carrying  out  of  other  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  be  recogruzed  by 
the  Chair  for  1  hour,  to  speak  In  support 
of  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
.sub.stitute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  mo- 
mentarily I  withdraw  my  amendment,  In 
deference  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
who  has  an  amendment  to  submit. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendments  identified  as 
3_7_6l_A 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendments  in  ex- 
tenso  and  to  have  them  printed  in  the 

REi  ORD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection ' 

There  beinw:  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrroRD   ii.s  follows 

On  page  49  line  25.  strike  out  'raised' 
iMid   Insert   m   lieu  thereof     appropriated  ". 

On  page  53.  line  6.  strike  out  raised  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof     appropriated" 

On  page  56  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  line  15  on  page  57.  and  in- 
sert m   heu  thereof   the  following 

'Sec  9  lai  When  requested  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, advances  shall  be  made  to  the 
revolving  funds,  established  under  sections 
8ic)  and  7ifi  of  this  Act.  fronj  appropri- 
ations made  therefor  There  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  U>  such  funds,  without 
fi-st-al  year  limitation  hii  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed  1300  000  000 

"(hi  Receipts  arl.sing  from  the  liMin  pro- 
grams authorized  in  sections  6  and  7  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriate  revolving 
fund  Any  moneys  In  any  such  fund  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  In  ex- 
cess of  current  needs  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  advanced  to 
be  held  for  future  advances  to  such  fund 
"(c)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  >ear  Interest  on  advances  to 
any  such  fund  at  rates  which  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  time  the  advances  or  commitments 
for  advances  are  made  after  taking  inU)  con- 
sideration the  current  average  market  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  having  maturities  com- 
parable to  loans  made  by  the  Admlni-sirator 
under  this  Act  ' 

On  page  57    line   16    strike  out    'ibi      .uid 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '  i  d  i 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  Pre.sident. 
the  amendments  present  no  new  ques- 
tion for  us  Ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  we 
have  been  confronted  with  the  question 
rai.sed  by  the  amendmenLs  We  did  not 
have  much  cash,  and  we  did  not  know 
how  much  money  Congress  wanted  to 
put  into  the  rehabilitation  of  bank.s. 
railroads  and  other  defunct  businesses, 
and  .V)  we  resorted  to  an  unfortunate 
device  It  is  known  as  back-door  financ- 
ing' Under  that  device,  we  authorize 
an  aKency  to  borrow  money,  whatever 
It  .says  It  need.s.  directly  from  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  agency  offers  its  notes 
Presumably,  the  loans  will  be  repaid, 
but  I  am  sure  anybody  who  reads  this 
bill  will  agree  that  many  loans  made 
under  the  bill  will  never  be  repaid. 

S  1  would  establish  three  revolving 
funds  for  three  lending  programs  The 
money  for  the.se  revolvinc  funds  would 
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be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment   under    the    ao-called    borrowing 
authority  or  back  door  flnaiKlng. 
I  have  long  been  opposed  to  the  use 

of  the  bcrrowinR  authority  as  •  device 
to  bypass  the  appropriations  process'. 
This  device  not  only  bypasses  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee:  it  also  bypasses 
the  basic  principle  that  all  money  bills 
must  be  initiated  m  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides,  in  article  I.  section  9.  that: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

This  corvstitutional  mandate  has  been 
implemented  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
t^ress  by  Uie  adoption  of  rules  estab- 
lishing tlie  standing  Committees  on 
AppropriaUona.  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standm«  Rules  of  the  Senate  sets  totih 
explicitly  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appro- 
pnaUons  Committee.  Under  the  rule, 
all  proposed  legi&lation  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  of  the  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  must  be 
referred  to  that  committee.  Identteal 
language  is  contained  in  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes, 
which  states  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  all  of  us  iLnow,  proposed  legislation 
creating  a  new  governmental  actirity  is 
considered  by  some  other  committee  than 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  such 
new  activities,  the  basic  legislation  gen- 
erally provides  authority  to  obtain  an 
appropriation,  by  the  use  of  language 
such  as  "There  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  fur,"  and  so  forth. 

In  January  1932.  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergency  situation  caused  by  the  de- 
pression, the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  adopted  a  new  procedure,  with 
little  or  no  precedent,  to  finance  Xht 
activities  of  the  Reconstnietion  Flnanoe 
Corporation.  The  Recoiutnictlon  Fi- 
nance Corporation  Act  authorised  the 
RFC  to  sell  its  obligations  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  pur- 
chase of  these  obligations  to  be  treated 
as  a  public-debt  transaction.  By  bor- 
rowing directly  from  the  Treasury  In  this 
manner,  there  was  no  necessity  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds. 

This  method  of  approprisUing  funds 
from  the  Treasury  in  a  legislative  bUl 
was  used  from  time  to  time  during  the 
depression  years  and  World  War  IL 
Perhaps  this  procedure  can  be  Justified 
in  emergency  situations,  but  its  use  In 
recent  years  has  become  increasingly 
commonplace. 

It  is  surprising  that  over  the  years 
this  procedure  for  authorizing  direct 
borrowing  from  the  Treasury  in  the  leg- 
islative bill  has  not  been  tested  by  a  point 
of  order  in  the  Senate.  On  many  occa- 
sions the  reverse  situation,  legislation  In 
an  appropriation  bill,  has  been  ruled  out 
of  order.  It  is  obvious  that  any  lan- 
guage in  a  bill  which  orders  the  payment 
of  money  from  the  Treasury  without  the 
necessity  of  further  action  by  the  Con- 
grress  is  an  appropriation,  and  the  Senate 


rules  require  such  legislation  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tkms. 

Those  who  defend  the  right  of  com- 
mittees other  than  the  Appropriations 
committee  to  include  an  appropriation 
in  a  legislative  bill  claim  exemption  from 
rule  XXV  of  the  Senate  because  of  the 
langxiage  in  that  rule  "for  the  suppcKt  of 
the  Government."  According  to  that 
claim,  the  Government,  for  which  appro- 
priations must  be  handled  exclusively  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  consists 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment— executive,  judicial,  and  legisla- 
tive— and  nothing  more.  But  that  inter- 
pretation would  exclude  the  biggest 
appropriation  bill  'or  defense.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  admit  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  could  not  bypass  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  report  appropria- 
tion biUs  for  the  Defense  Department,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  words  "sup- 
port of  the  Government"  mean  any  duly 
authorized  operation  of  the  Government, 
and  that  covers  everything  that  the  Con- 
gress is  authorlied  by  the  Constitution  to 
do. 

Frankly,  it  was  a  sad  day  for  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  economy  as  well  as  in 
States  rights  when  the  Congress  claimed 
that  the  general  welfare  clause  was  a 
general  grant  of  power  instead  of  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  taxing  power,  and  that 
claim  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  because,  if  we  place 
no  constitutional  limitation  upon  what 
Congress  can  do,  confusion  arises  con- 
cerning terms  used  at  a  time  when  the 
Goremment  was  exercising  no  powers 
except  those  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
expressly  or  by  necessary  implication. 
The  Government  is  now  engaged  In  a 
moltiplicity  of  actions  never  dreamed  of 
when  rule  XXV  was  originally  adopted. 
Clearly,  therefore,  it  would  be  an  im- 
proper cMistructlon  of  rule  XXV  to  say 
that  it  included  some  functions  of  the 
Government,  and  not  sdl  functions. 

Again,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  legal 
right  to  bjrpass  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  been  established  by  precedent. 
XTnder  the  English  common  law,  and  I 
assume  under  the  laws  of  all  States,  it  is 
possible  to  gain  possession  of  real  estate 
by  adverse  possession,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  in  the 
history  of  those  rules  to  indicate  that  any 
rule  of  the  Senate  can  be  legally  changed 
simply  by  frequent  violations  of  it. 

While  admitting  that  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  have 
bem  negligent  through  the  years  in  the 
protection  of  their  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  the  handling  of  appropriations  bills, 
it  should  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  time 
has  come  when  Members  of  the  Senate 
must  make  a  definite  decision  on  how 
they  prefer  to  make  appropriations  and 
to  manage  the  national  debt. 

If  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee can  use  this  procedure  to  finance 
any  new  program  its  members  desire, 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  other 
committees  cannot  do  the  same.  I  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  if  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  near  future  to  finance  the 
entire  foreign  aid  program  by  dii-ect 
borrowing    from    the    Treasury,    thus 


avoiding  the  risk  of  having  these  funds 
cut  by  the  Appropriati(ms  Conmlttee. 
In  fact,  thoe  already  is  precedent  for 
such  action.  The  $3.7  billion  loan  to 
England  in  1946  and  the  $60  million  loan 
to  Spain  in  1950  wen  financed  by  direct 
borrowing  f rtmi  the  Treasury.  If  the  vio- 
lation of  rule  XXV  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, an  aidless  number  of  Government 
programs  could  \>e  financed  in  Uiis  man- 
ner. 

I  realize  there  may  be  emergency  situ- 
ations in  the  future  necessitating  the  use 
of  the  direct  borrowing  procedure.  In 
such  situations,  the  orderly  legislative 
procedure  would  be  to  waive  the  rule  by 
unanimous  consent.  In  this  manner  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  be  recognized  and  the  en- 
tire process  would  be  open  and  above- 
board. 

There  are  those  who  argue  for  use 
of  the  borrowing  authority  in  the  case 
of  loan  programs  and  the  use  of  the  ap- 
propriations processes  in  expenditures 
programs.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion, but  even  its  adherents  should 
hesitate  to  use  the  borrowing  authority 
for  the  loan  programs  under  S.  1.  The 
lofuis  will  be  secured,  if  at  all,  by  third 
and  fourth  and  fifth  mortgages.  They 
will  be  made  for  long  terms — 25  years  in 
the  case  of  industrial  and  commercial 
facilities,  and  up  to  40  years  in  the  case 
of  public  facilities.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  they  should  be  amortized. 
Under  the  original  bill  a  small  sinking 
fund  was  provided  for  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  per  annum,  but  under  the 
amended  biU,  not  even  this  tiny  per- 
centage need  be  set  aside  in  a  sinking 
fund. 

Senators  should  remember  that  these 
loans  are  to  be  made  in  distressed  areas 
where  outside  financing  is  not  available, 
where  the  redevelopment  program  may 
or  may  not  succeed  over  the  next  25  to 
40  years,  with  no  amortization  required, 
and  perhaps  no  security  whatever.  It 
seems  to  me  entirely  vain  to  hope  that 
any  substantial  part  of  these  loans  will 
ever  be  rei>aid. 

What  has  happened  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  borrowing  authority  may 
well  happen  again.  The  agency  may 
well  become  insolvent  as  a  result  of 
having  to  pay  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed from  the  Treasury  which  has  gone 
down  the  drain.  The  administration, 
like  those  administering  the  Defense 
Production  Act  borrowing  authority,  may 
soon  be  back  pleading  to  have  the  in- 
terest waived,  pleading  to  have  the  in- 
terest canceled,  and  pleading  to  have 
the  losses  forgiven.  By  that  time  it  will 
be  too  late  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  any  other  congressional  com- 
mittee to  review  the  programs  and  to 
see  whether  any  caution  or  discretion 
has  been  used  in  administering  them. 

In  short,  I  oppose  the  use  of  the  bor- 
rowing authority  under  S.  1,  both  be- 
cause it  conflicts  with  what  I  consider 
sound  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  because  the  loan  program 
is  so  loose  and  so  vague  that  the  only 
results  will  be  losses  of  fimds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
VirginlA  in  regard  to  back-door  financ- 
ing. I  should  like  to  aak  a  question  dis- 
associated from  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
cussion today.  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  community  facilities  bill 
which  was  passed  either  last  year  or  the 
year  before.  How  did  that  bill  differ  in 
Its  provisions  from  the  section  of  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  for  lending  funds 
to  build  community  facilities? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  community 
facilities  program,  or  more  precisely  the 
public  facilities  program  In  the  com- 
munity facilities  administration  is  part 
of  tlie  housing  bill.  As  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  recalls,  they  were  included  in  a 
general  back-door  financing  program 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  community  fa- 
cilities bill  which  we  passed  provided  for 
loans  to  do  practically  all  the  things 
covered  by  the  pending  bill  in  ref^ard  to 
community  facilities,  except  that  the 
pending  bill  provides  for  grant.s  as  well 
a.s  loans 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  It  would  be  really 
J  U.St  a  duplication,  so  far  as  the  loan  pro- 
gram in  S    1  is  concerned. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  community  fa- 
cilities aspects  of  S.  1  are  a  duplication 
of  what  was  provided  in  the  community 
facilities  bill  passed  a  year  or  two  ago' 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  overall  an- 
swer is.  ■yes." 

Mr  LAUSCHE,  Do  the  two  bills  differ 
from  the  standpoint  that  one  provide.s 
for  loans  and  the  other  provides  for 
grants'' 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Both  provide  for 
loans 

Mr  LAUSCHE      And  grants? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  The  bill  passed  2 
years  ago  did  not  provide  for  any  sub- 
stantial grants.  The  pending  bill  pro- 
vides for  grants. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  $75  million 
is  provided  in  this  bill  for  direct  grants 
to  build  community  facilities? 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  commu- 
nity facilities  bill  could  moneys  be 
loaned  to  build  sewer  systems,  water 
supply  lines,  sidewalks,  and  other  such 
things' 

Mr     ROBERTSON.     That   is   correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  So  we  now  are  asked 
to  provide  a  duplication  of  what  was 
provided  in  the  community  facilities 
bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
opposed  to  this  duplication. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  ^Vhy  are  we  dupli- 
cating it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
answer  that  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  yield  to  the 
author  of  the  bill.  He  put  in  the  provi- 
sion. He  is  the  duplicator,  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  explain  the 
duplication. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  no  duplication     As  the  Senator  from 


Ohio  said,  the  community  facilities  bill 
was  designed  primarily  to  provide  side- 
walks, water  mains,  sewer  systems,  and 
so  forth,  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
within  the  communities  concerned 

The  bill  now  before  tiie  Senal*^  would 
provide  $75  million  in  grants  for  public 
facilities  for — and  these  words  are  sig- 
nificant— indiLSLrial  and  commercial 
purposes.  In  other  words,  tho.se  facil- 
ities would  be  used  to  help  to  attract 
industries  to  the  redevelopment  ureas 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  and  the 
community  facilitie.s  program  were  de- 
signed primarily  to  cover  two  different 
.sets    of    facilities      One    relates    to    the 
provision  of  industrial  water,  a.s  distinct 
from  water  which  goes  into  households 
There  is  a  nee<l  for  industrial  lakes  foi- 
modi'rn     industry,     which     increasingly 
uses  water  in  'he  process  of  manufac- 
turint; 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Under  the  grants' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    GranLs  and  loans 
Mr.  LAUSCHE     Grants  and  loans 
Mr.  DO'JGLAS      The  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  would  al.so  provide  assistance 
for  industrial  park.s.  namely,  a  group  of 
.small  buildings  or  a  large  building  which 
can  be  subdivided,  connected   with   the 
main  highway  by  access  roads  and  con- 
nected  also   with   water  .systems,   sewer 
systems  and  p<»wer  systems,  .so  that  tlie 
area  can  be  subdivided  and  leased  to  a 
.series  of  small  industries 

The  two  meiusures  have  entirely  dif- 
ferent purposes.  We  are  now  consid- 
ering a  bill  to  provide  mdu.strial  and 
commercial  facilities  intended  to  attract 
industry.  The  community  facilities  bill 
was  designed  for  the  improvement  of  liv- 
ing facilities  withm  a  community  The 
two  approaches  are  quite  different 

Mr  ROBERTSON  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  heard  the  explanation  of  the 
patron  of  the  bill,  that  there  is  no  du- 
plication. 

Another  explanation  as  to  why  there 
is  no  duplication  is  that  the  original  act 
was  administered  by  the  HHFA  The 
HHFA  administered  the  act  very  care- 
fully and  narrowly 

The  pending  bill  provides  a  broad  pro- 
gram, .so  that  these  people  can  proceed 
with  what  they  could  have  done  before, 
and  go  beyond  anything  they  did  before. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Then  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  community  facili- 
ties provision  in  the  Housing  Act  was 
deemed  to  be  inadequate,  so  a  decision 
has  been  made  to  create  a  new  division 
of  loans  and  aid  for  industrial  develop- 
ment' Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
take  the  position  that  under  the  Hous- 
ing Act  no  money  could  be  loaned  or 
granted  for  community  facilities  unless 
they  were  definitely  di.s.sociated  from  in- 
dustrial use. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  language 
Ls  sufficiently  va-,'ue  .so  that,  if  .stretched, 
the  money  could  be  u.sed  for  such  pur- 
poses 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  money  can  be  used 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  May  I  finish''  In 
practice,  as  of  last  summer  no  such  loans 
had  ever  been  made.  In  practice,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tion interpreted  the.se  authorizations  in 
existing  law  very  narrowly      Now  there 


is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  the  exist- 
ing language  could  be  broadened.  The 
purpo.se  of  the  pending  bill  is  to  make  it 
perftKtly  clear  that  this  type  of  assist- 
ance should  be  provided  for  industrial 
and  commercial  public  facilities. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator 
take  the  position  tiiat  if  an  Adminis- 
tor  should  find  that  a  loan  is  not  sound, 
ba.sed  upon  the  circumstances  sur- 
rnundnv-;  i',  and  that  the  prospects  of 
repayment  are  not  good  and  therefore 
the  loan  should  not  be  made,  we  then 
shr)uM  i>a.ss  a  new  bill  to  enable  un- 
.soiind  loans  to  be  made? 

Mr    DOUGLAS      No:    not   at  all 
Mr   LAUSCHE      I  Vkvs  not  the  Senator 
belim-e  that  the  bill  would  lead  to  that 
n-sult' 

Mr  IK)UGL.VS  Not  at  all  The 
Senator  from  Oluo  is  caricaturing  this 
VMun  of  view.  We  merely  say  that  in 
order  to  attract  industo".  we  need  some- 
f.hiiig  more  than  sidewalks  or  sewer  sys- 
tems cr  water  mams  In  many  cases — 
but  not  m  all — we  shall  need  indus- 
trial lakes  to  supply  large  quantities  of 
industrial  wat<r  to  manufacturing  con- 
cerns In  many  ca.ses  we  shall  need  in- 
dustrial parks,  which  I  have  defined  as 
either  a  large  building  or  a  series  of 
small  bnildmtis.  with  access  connections 
of  roads,  utility  facilities,  and  so  forth, 
so  that  such  parks  can  be  subdivided 
and  lea.s«>d  to  a  .series  of  .small  plants. 

Mr  L.AUSCHE  Would  the  buildings 
be  used  for  operating  plants? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  For  manufacturing. 
Thf  Senator  IS  correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Then  the  taxpayers 
of  Ohio  would  be  giving  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  to  com- 
munities to  build  industrial  plants  to  . 
be  occupied  by  those  who  wish  to  en-  ' 
gage  m  business 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  As  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  probably  knows,  there  are  two  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  governing  public 
facilities  for  industrial  and  commercial 
purpo.ses  There  is  a  revolving  loan 
fund  of  $100  million.  There  is  also  an 
authorisation  for  grants  of  $75  million. 
One  hundred  million  of  the  $175  million 
would  be  utilized  for  loans.  The  re- 
maining $75  million  would  be  a  grant 
program. 

The  position  we  take,  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  entire  bill,  is  that 
there  is  a  national  responsibility  and 
a  national  obligation  to  help  areas 
which,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
have  suffered  prolonged  and  persistent 
unemployment.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  coal  miners  and  the  coal-mining 
communiti  \s  of  West  Virginia  or  Illinois 
that  employment  in  the  coal-mining  In- 
dustry has  shrunk  to  about  one-third,  or 
more,  leaving  many  communities  in  dis- 
tres;  It  i.s  not  the  fault  of  the  copper 
miners  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
aan  that  the  copper  mines  around 
Haughton  have  become  largely  ex- 
hausted It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  men 
mining  iion  ore  in  Minnesota  that  the 
Mesabi  Range  is  being  exhausted.  It  Ls 
not  the  fault  of  the  people  in  West  Vir- 
ginia that  their  mining  industry  has  de- 
teriorated nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the  peo- 
ple  m    Lowell,    New    Bedford,   and    Fall 
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River,  and  in  ihe  textile  centers  of  the 
North,  that  the  textile  industry  has 
moved  South.  Under  those  circum- 
stances we  say  that  it  is  sound  national 
i)olicy  to  try  to  bring  new  industry  into 
those  localities  so  that  these  people  can 
i(  turn  to  work. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  answer  to  my 
question  that  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio 
would  be  giving  their  money  to  the 
PVderal  Govcrnmen":  which  in  turn 
would  i!ive  it  to  communities  to  build 
parks 

Mr   DOUGLAS      Industrial  parks. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Industrial  plants  to 
be  occupied  by  busine&s?  Is  the  an- 
swer ■  Yes  '? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  lb  a  limited  degree. 
If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to  re- 
peal the  Constitution,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  say  that  the  National  Government  has 
no  responsibility  for  the  general  welfare. 
he  can  do  so.  I  happen  to  believe  in 
the  Constitution  and  I  lielieve  that  the 
Nation  was  in  part  founde<1  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon defense  That  statement  is  made 
in  the  preamble  and  in  article  I  of  the 
Constitution,  giving  to  Congress  power 
to  levy  taxes  and  spend  money  in  behalf 
of  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  I^USCHE  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  does  not  t>eUeve  in  the  Consti- 
tution any  more  deeply  than  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  ind  no  more  deeply 
than  does  any  oth'jr  Senator  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  a  monopoly  on  virtue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  some  qualms 
about  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare by  legi-slation  an  area  to  be  suit- 
able for  business,  when  it  is  lacking  in 
the  attributes  that  attract  business.  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  would  create 
an  area  that  is  acceptable  and  suitable 
for  the  settlement  of  business  from  an 
area  which  is  remotely  situated  from 
the  consuming  public  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  it  needs,  and  an  area  in 
which  there  is  an  indifference  to  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property. 

I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois in  his  belief  that  the  U.S.  Congress, 
by  some  magic  wand  and  the  provision 
of  money,  can  do  things  that  are  com- 
pletely inconsistent  with  natural  laws 
and  natural  exF>erience.  In  my  Judg- 
ment that  is  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
by  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  is  passed.  Ohio 
will  be  in  the  position  of  witnessing 
Federal  money  being  used  to  build  plants 
and  parks,  taking  businesses  away  from 
Ohio,  denying  Ohio  the  right  to  attract 
new  businesses,  and  channeling  into 
other  areas  business  that  would  be  in 
competition  with  the  products  of  Ohio. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  If  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  my  amendment  will  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  their  time,  we 
can  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  he  desires. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  we  may  as  well 
say  goodby  to  an  effective  bill. 

Before  I  start  to  argue  the  point,  let 
me  indicate  what  is  at  stake.  Under 
the  bill  there  are  three  revolving  loan 
funds  of  $100  million.  One  would  be  set 
up  to  help  finance  loans  to  industry  in  in- 
dustrial areas  of  high  and  persistent  un- 
employment. There  would  be  another 
loan  program  of  $100  million  to  finance 
industry  in  rural  areas  of  high  under- 
employment and  low  farm  income. 
There  would  be  another  loan  program  of 
$100  million  for  the  public  facilities 
which  we  have  been  di.scussing. 

I  understand  that  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  is  opposed  to  all  three  of 
these  provisions,  because  that  is  what 
he  has  seemed  to  be  arguing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  said. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  that  I  thought 
my  friend  from  Ohio  was  arguing 
against  loans  to  help  establish  new  in- 
dustries in  industrial  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, and  new  industries  in  rural 
areas  of  high  underemployment  and  low 
farm  income,  as  well  as  the  revolving 
loan  fund  for  public  facilities,  and  that 
his  objection  was  directed  to  all  three 
of  the  $100  million  loan  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  subscribe  to 
a  lending  program  projjerly  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  through  cur- 
rent taxes  and  not  through  back-door 
financing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  understand. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
an  extension  of  the  gift  program  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Jiir.  DOUGLAS.  I  uiidersUnd.  In 
addition  to  the  three  $100  million  re- 
volving funds  there  is  authorization  for 
$94  million  in  grants  and  appropria- 
tions: $75  million  in  grants  for  public 
facilities;  $10  million  for  retaining  sub- 
sistence payments;  $4^2  million  for  re- 
training; and  $4 '2  million  for  technical 
assistance. 

We  provide  for  authorizations  for  all 
current  expenditures  and  then,  later,  ap- 
propriations by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. The  issue  is  on  the  $300  million 
in  the  revolving  loan  fund.  We  are  ask- 
ing that  this  sum  be  provided  upon 
Treasury  issue  rather  than  by  annual 
appropriations.  That  is  the  question 
before  us.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
made  quite  an  argument,  implying  that 
this  was  a  heinous  thing.  I  would  like 
to  show  that  this  is  a  well  established 
practice  with  many  precedents  going 
back  for  more  than  40  years. 

Similar  authority  was  gi'anted  in  1918 
to  the  Federal  land  banks.  In  1932  it 
was  provided  for  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  In  1933  it  was 
provided  for  the  Federal  home  loan 
banks.  It  was  granted  in  1934  to  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  In 
1936  it  was  granted  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  Also  in 
1936.  it  was  gi-anted  to  the  U.S.  Mari- 
time Commission ;  to  the  Public  Housing 
Authority  in  1937;  in  1938  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  provided  for 
a  whole  series  of  other  agencies  or  pro- 
grams, among  them,  the  Farmers'  Home 


Administration;  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration;  urban  renewal;  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  for  college 
housing;  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation;  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency;  the  International 
Monetary  Fund ;  and  many  others.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  a  list  of  statutes  which  have 
provided  for  the  financing  of  Federal 
programs  through  public  debt  transac- 
tions rather  than  through  current  ap- 
propriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ai-THoRiTY    Tt)    UsE    Funds    Borrowed    From 

TIlEASURT 

Thf  foHcwing  li  a  list  ui  sututes  that  have 
provided  financing  for  Federal  programs 
through  public  debt  transactions,  rather 
than  appropriations.  The  statutes  cited  are 
tli-^  original  statutes  granting  the  authority: 
there  have  been  numerous  later  amendments. 
In  some  cases  the  statute  listed  below  au- 
thorized the  operriting  agency  to  borrow  from 
RFC.  which  In  turn  tiorrowed  from  the 
Treasury  In  eacli  such  case,  however,  a  later 
stati.te  has  eliminated  this  Intermediate 
step,  authorizing  the  agency  Itself  to  borrow- 
directly   from    the   Treasury: 

.AGENCY — STATUTE 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Jan- 
uary 22.    1932    (47   Stat.  9). 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banks.  July  22.  1932 
(47  Stat.  728). 

Home  Owners"  Loan  Corporation,  April  27. 
1934  (48  Stat.  643). 

Feaeral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Jime  16.  1934  (48  Stat.  971). 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  Jan- 
uary 31.  1934   (4fl  Stat.  346). 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
January  31.  1935   (49  Stat.  3). 

Export-Import  Bank.  January  31.  1935  (49 
Stat.  4). 

Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Mav 
20.  1936  (49  Stat.  1364). 

Public  Housing  Administration.  September 
1.  1937  (50  Stat.  989). 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  March  8. 
1938   (52  Stat.  108). 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  July  31.  1945  (59  Stat. 
514). 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (British  loam. 
July  15.   1946   (60  Stat.  535). 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

1.  Farm  Tenant  Mortgage  Insvuance  Fund. 
August   14,   1946    1,60  Stat.  1078). 

2.  Farm  housing  loans,  July  15.  1940  (63 
Stat.  438). 

Economic  Cooperation   Administration: 

1.  General  foreign  aid  loans,  April  3,  1948 
(62  Stat.   146). 

2.  Loan  to  Spain.  September  6,  1950  (64 
Stat.  758). 

3.  Loan  to  India.  June  15,  1951  (65  Stat. 
70). 

Urban  Renewal  Administration.  July  15, 
1949  (63  Stat.  415). 

Veterans'  Administration  (direct  housing 
loans),  April  20,  1950   (64  Stet.  77). 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  (col- 
lege housing  loans),  April  20,  1950  (64  Stat. 
78). 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, June  27.  1950   (64  Stat.  259). 

Agencies  administering  expansion  pro- 
grams under  E>efense  Production  Act,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1950  (64  Stat.  802). 

Federal  Civil  Defense  AdnxlnlEtration,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1951   (64  Stat.  1267). 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Ck)r- 
poration,  May  13,  1954v(68  Stat.  95). 
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Community  FacllltlM  AdmlnlBtratloa 
(public  taclllUes),  Augiict  11.  1965  (69  Stat. 
643). 

International  Finance  Corporation,  August 
11.  1956   (09  SUt.  070). 

U^.  Information  Agency.  July  18.  1980  (70 
Stat.  563). 

Federal  Flood  Instirance  Administration. 
August  7.  1966  (70  Stat.  1064). 

International  Monetary  Fund.  July  31, 
1945  (59  SUt.  514). 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  addition.  I  also 
submit  for  the  Rxcokd  a  list  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  expenditures  for  vet- 
erans which  might  never  have  passed 
Congress  if  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  VirRinia  had 
been  always  used  in  the  past.  I  ask  that 
'that  statement  may  also  be  printed  In 
the  Recoud  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.  Grants  for  specially  equipped  automo- 
bilee  for  disabled  veterans. 

a.  CompeiisaUon  for  service-connected 
disabilities  for  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
American  War.  World  War  I.  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  peace  Ume 
service. 

3.  Compensation  fornon-s«rvlce-connect«d 
disabilities.  World  War  I.  World  War  II. 
and  Korean  conflict. 

4.  Hospitalization  service  for  certain  vet- 
erans   of   any    v^r  or   peacetime  service. 

5.  DomlclUlary  care  service  for  certain  vet- 
erans of  any  war  or  peacetime. 

8.  Outpatient  medical  treatment  for 
veterans  of  any  war  or  peacetime  service. 

7.  Outpatient  dental  treatment. 

8.  Provide  feeding  or  treatment  in  the  use 
of  prosthetics  for  veterans  of  any  war  or 
peacetime  service. 

9.  Free  medical  examination  In  connec- 
tion with  applications  of  other  Federal  t>en- 
eflts. 

10  P\irn!shlng.  repairing  or  replacing  cer- 
tain aids  for  blind  Tcterans  entitled  to 
service -con  nee  ted  beneflta. 

II.  GI  bill  education  and  training  bene- 
fits for  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  Korea. 

12.  Vocat'onal  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
veter.'.ns 

13.  War  orph.in  education  assistance  pro- 
gram for  children  of  certain  disabled  vet- 
erans 

14.  GI  loan  program. 

15    Direct  loan  program. 
16.  Grants     of     assistance     for     specially 
adapted  wheelchair  homes. 

17  Unemployment  compensation  benefits 
furnished  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
K 'rea,  administered  by  Department  of 
Labor 

18  Mustering  out  payment  of  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veterans,  administered  by 
the  Service  Department. 

19  Guarantee  of  premiums  of  conunerclal 
life  Insurance  for  any  person  now  on  active 
duty 

20  GI    life    Insurance    for   veterans. 

21  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation for  service-connected  debts  on  or 
sfter  January  1957. 

22  Compensation  for  service-connected 
debts  prior  to  January  1987. 

23  Compensation  for  non-service-connect- 
ed debts  of  w^lves  and  children  of  veterans. 

24  Reimbursement  of  burial  expenses  not 
to  exceed  $150. 

25.  Furnishing  burial  flaga  to  the  veteran's 
survivor. 

26.  Six  months'  death  gratuity  for  sur- 
vivors who  died  on  active  duty,  adminis- 
tered by  Service  Depfu^ment. 

27  Furnishing  the  headstone  or  grave 
marker,  administered  by  Department  of  the 
Army. 


38.  Burial  of  veterans  and  Immediate 
menxbers  of  their  families  In  national  ceme- 
tery, administered  by  Department  of  .•Vrmy 
and  Interior. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  I 
would  now  like  to  argue  the  substance  of 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  and  not  confine  myself  to 
precedents.  Before  I  do  so,  however, 
it  is  ver>'  inttresting  to  note  Iha*.  some 
of  those  present  have  allowed  .some  of 
these  precedents  to  continue  to  exist 
and  have  not  objected  to  tiiem.  But 
when  a  measure  Is  introduced  which 
would  try  to  help  the  unemployed  of 
our  country,  they  object  to  this  method 
of  government  finance.  That  is  very 
sigmficant.  If  these  people  wish  to  be 
consistent,  then  let  them  introduce  bills 
to  do  away  with  all  these  precedents 
However,  that  has  not  been  done. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
arguments  in  the  case.  In  considenni^ 
this  biU  we  must  distinguish  between 
current  expenditures  and  investments. 
This  is  also  a  crucial  distinction  which 
every  private  business  obvserves  Cur- 
rent expenditures  are  those  which  kt^p 
the  business  ninning  to  carry  out  cur- 
rent activities.  They  are  expenditures 
for  wage.s.  for  raw  materiaLs.  for  depre- 
ciation, for  taxes,  and  so  forth 

In  addition  to  the.se  expenditures, 
there  are  investments  made  to  increase 
the  productivity  capacity  or  the  earnings 
of  the  concern  in  the  future 

Current  expenditures  should  be  met, 
of  course,  out  of  current  revenues. 
However,  there  is  no  requirement  that 
investments  and  increases  in  the  capi- 
tal assets  of  a  private  concern  must  be 
met  out  of  current  income.  In  public 
utility  financing  the  common  procedure 
is  for  the  public  utility  to  issue  bonds. 
which  will  permit  the  construction  of 
new  plants.  And,  in  certain  cases  the 
improvement  of  existing  plants  is  simi- 
larly financed. 

This  has  been  the  prevailing  busine.ss 
practice,  although  it  is  true  that  in  re- 
cent years  manufacturing  firms  have 
been  financing  expansion  to  a  further 
degree  out  of  net  profits.  However,  the 
basic  distinction  in  6u:counting,  which 
should  always  be  drawn.  Is  between  cur- 
rent expenditures  and  investment  or 
capital  expenditure 

In  our  Federal  budget,  it  is  true  that 
we  have  not  always  ob.served  this  dis- 
tinction. As  El  matter  of  fact,  we  nor- 
mally do  not  do  so.  I  believe  this  is  an 
error  in  Federal  financing.  The  present 
accounting  procedure  leads  to  an  exag- 
geration of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  The  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House 
has  published  a  table  which  shows  the 
assets  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
terms  of  original  cost,  not  reproduction 
cast;  not  market  value,  but  original  cost 
This  table  indicates  that  the  assets  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  appi-oxi- 
mately  equal  to  the  outstanding  na- 
tional debt,  and  that  there  is.  therefore, 
no  net  indebtedness  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  were  to  u.se  the  repro- 
duction costs  or  current  market  values 
as  the  basis  for  valuation.  I  am  confident 
that  the  &sseis  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  exceed  the  outstanding 
obligations. 


Let  me  point  out  that  this  principle 
IS  precisely  the  principle  incorporated  in 
the  pending  bill  in  its  present  form. 
Current  expenditures  are  to  be  met  by 
appropriations.  Capital  investments  are 
to  be  met  by  direct  borrowing.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  lend  1300  million 
to  private  concerns  and  to  local  groups 
for  capital  investment.  In  the  case  of 
private  concerns,  the  loans  will  be  used 
for  plant  and  buildmgs,  up  to  a  certain 
percenta^'e  of  the  cost,  plus,  in  rare  cases, 
fiir  machinery  and  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  facility  loans, 
they  will  be  used,  as  I  have  said,  for 
facilities  for  industrial  and  commercial 
p'lrposes.  such  as  indu.sfrial  water  and 
industrial  parks  There  will  be  Income- 
vieldin;  or  incomc-ueneratlng  projects. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amounts 
loaned  will  have  to  be  repaid  within  25 
years,  so  far  as  the  industrial  and  rural 
private  loans  are  concerned,  and  repaid 
with  interest  at  a  rate  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent higher  than  the  rate  at  which  the 
Government  borrows  money  on  Issues  of 
comparable  maturity.  The  one-half  of 
1  percent  loading  is  intended  to  meet 
the  administrative  cost  of  making  loans 
and  cover  losses,  and  In  my  Judgment  it 
will  be  adequate. 

So  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
no  lo.ss  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  money  which  is  bor- 
rowed will  be  reloaned  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest.  Therefore,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  .should  go  to  the  antiquated  sys- 
tem of  accountint;  which  would  require 
capital  inve.stments  to  be  financed  out  of 
the  current  tax  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  That  Is  where  the  original 
money  comes  from ;  Is  It  not  .■• 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No:  it  comes  from 
the  money  market;  from  investment 
funds  in  the  capital  markets. 

Mr.  BUSH  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  the  Treasury  does  not  get  Its  money 
from  the  taxpayers? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  this  ca.se  the  Gov- 
ernment will  borrow  money  from  the 
(K'eneral  money  market  and  will  pay  the 
current  rate  of  Interest.  It  will  relend 
the  money  at  that  current  rate  of  in- 
terest, plus  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Government  will  not 
borrow  the  money  If  it  has  the  money. 
It  may  borrow  if  it  is  in  deficit,  but  it 
will  not  necessarily  borrow  It. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  No,  but  we  can  as- 
sume that  the  money  will  be  borrowed 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  that  .something  new 
to  this  administration? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  No:  I  think  any  ad- 
mini.stration  would  do  it. 

Mr  BUSH  As  I  see  It,  the  whole 
purpo.se  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
tlie  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  to  provide 
congressional  review  of  this  proposal 
once  a  year,  when  the  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  succeeding  year.  I  cannot 
.see  why  the  Senator  from  Illinois  objects 
to  having  this  kind  of  review  year  by 
year  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— by  Congress.  After  all,  that  is  a 
very  useful  Idea. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  is  a  useful  idea 
if  one  is  opposed  to  the  measure. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  No.  I  think  the  measure 
will  work  Just  as  well  one  way  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  EXDUGLAS.  Under  the  bill.  Con- 
gress will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
review.  Under  section  9(b) ,  the  Admin- 
istrator will  be  required  to  prepare  and 
submit  annually  a  budget  program  In 
accordance  with  secttons  102,  103,  and 
104  of  the  Government  Corporationa 
Control  Act.  This  will  require  the  sub- 
mission, as  a  part  of  the  President's  an- 
nual budget,  of  complete  Information 
about  the  Administrator's  financial 
activities. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  will  have  the  duty  to 
w  atch  over  the  activities  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Finally,  a  new  section  27  was  iixserted 
In  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut gave  valuable  service  In  helping  on 
this  change.  This  section  requires  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  make  a  complete  review  of  the 
act  after  it  has  been  in  operation  for  2 
years;  to  report  to  the  Senate  on  its 
review;  and  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  committee  deems  desirable. 
So  there  is  full  provision  for  review,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  electrocution. 

Mr  BUSH.  There  is  a  provision  for 
one  review,  and  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  There  Is  a  c(Mitinu- 
ing  review  under  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  acknowledges  my  help,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire],  In  getting 
thfit  provision  into  the  bill. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr  BUSH.  What  the  Senator  U 
talking  about  is  an  annual  review  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  by  the 
Senate,  and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  is  all.  That  is  what  hap- 
pens with  our  defense  appropriations  and 
with  almost  all  of  the  other  big  appro- 
priations. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
yield  to  us  on  this  point.  He  may  get 
some  support  for  the  bill  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words.  If  I 
agree  to  kill  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  support  it.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  agree  this 
amendment  would  kill  the  bilL  With  this 
and  a  few  other  amendments,  I  might 
well  vote  for  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  beguiled  in  this 
fashion. 

There  is  another  factor  which  needs 
to  be  considered,  if  the  financing  of  the 
program  Is  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  each  year.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  now  be  In 
charge  of  the  bill.  He  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  a  thorough  pro- 
gram, because  he  \i-ill  not  know  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  in  regard  to 
financing.  This  is  a  continuing  program. 
The  applications  for  loans  will  go  through 
many  stages,  and  an  application  started 
In  one  year  cannot  be  concluded,  fre- 
quently, until  another  year.  We  will  be 
putting  a  bludgeon  over  the  head  of  the 


Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator, with  the  result  that  at  any 
mmnent  the  program  could  be  called  off. 
By  such  an  amendment,  we  would  vir- 
tually prohibit  any  efficient  long-range 
program. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  could  lead  to  excessive  com- 
mitments. The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Administrator,  as  the  year  draws 
to  a  close,  and  they  face  the  prospect  of 
their  appearance  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  will  say.  "let  us  get 
rid  of  this  money  as  quickly  as  we  can, 
because  nobody  knows  when  the  iceman 
Cometh,"  so  we  might  find  them  making 
all  kinds  of  commitments  which,  if  they 
had  a  longer  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  matter,  they  would  not  approve. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  is  always  amiable,  and  who 
is  now  as  slender  of  girth  as  when  he 
played  on  the  Yale  baseball  team  years 
ago— — 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  a  wonderful  memory. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  remember  admir- 
ing the  Senator  when  he  was  a  college 
student.  He  was  not  only  a  good  base- 
ball player,  but  a  fine  singer  and  his 
rendition  of  the  "Whiffenpoof  Song' 
touches  all  hearts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  embarrassed  among 
all  these  visitors. 

Some  of  us  look  upon  this  program 
as  a  rather  experimental  program.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  speaks  of  it  as 
though  it  were  as  well  established  as 
the  college  loan  program  and  some  other 
programs  which  have  been  in  force  and 
effect  for  a  good  many  years  and  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  satisfactory. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  that  this  is  definitely  an  ex- 
perimental program.  It  is  different  from 
anything  we  have  ever  done  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress.  It  is  quite  different, 
even,  than  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  really  a  great  adventure, 
and  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  use- 
ful one. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  can  help  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Wait  a  minute.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  must  not  say  things 
like  that,  because  the  Senator  does  not 
know  whether  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  or 
not.  I  told  the  Senator  in  committee 
that  if  he  was  reasonable  about  some 
amoidments,  I  might  well  support  the 
bill,  and  I  may. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  seems  to  want  to  cripple 
the  bill  with  amendments,  so  that  it 
will  be  unworkable. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois must  be  careful  not  to  impute  any 
motives  to  me  or  to  any  other  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  impute  to  him  anything 
except  the  highest  motives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  acting  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  So  long  as  it  is  an  ex- 
perimental or  a  sort  of  pilot  project-  - 


and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  must 
agree  that  that  is  what  it  is — why  not 
give  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  chance  and  a  duty,  under 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
Irom  Virginia,  to  review  the  act  from 
year  to  year  until  it  establishes  itself 
as  a  worthy  project  to  proceed  on  a 
revolving  basis  or  until  it  has  demon- 
strated that  it  simply  will  not  work. 
That  is  my  point.  Why  is  not  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  willing  to  yield  that 
much? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  simply  ask.  Why 
should  not  Congress  pass  on  these  mat- 
ters? Why  should  we  delegate  tliis 
power  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No:  Congress  has  the 
power. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  uphold  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has 
worked  so  long  and  arduously  on  the 
bill.  He  has  made  trips  into  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  the  coimtry.  He  has 
devoted  considerable  time  and  energy, 
not  only  this  year,  but  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  to  this  particular  proposal. 
He  has  shown  that  he  is  willing  to  go 
halfway  by  accepting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  hope  that  on  this  amendment  the  Sen- 
ate will  support  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  retain  the  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
very  much  better  after  that  vei-y  forth- 
right statement  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Now  I  wish  to  make  some  comments 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  do 
so. 

Ml-.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas?  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion because  I  was  momentarily  off  the 
floor  when  that  matter  was  being  han- 
dled. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  I  accepted  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  I  wish  to  say 
that  now  that  some  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  have  tasted  blood,  they  are 
moving  in  for  the  kill.      [Laughter.] 

Without  draw  ing  any  analogy  between 
human  beings  and  sharks,  let  me  say 
that  when  I  was  in  the  South  Pacific, 
I  learned  something  about  the  habits 
of  sharks.  They  can  be  swimming  peace- 
fully along;  but  if  there  is  a  little  blood 
in  the  water,  it  stirs  them,  and  they  at- 
tack human  beings  as  well  as  each  other. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  shed  a  little 
blood,  here  on  the  floor,  by  accepting 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas;  and  now  there  is  blood  on 
the  carpet,  and  it  has  excited  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill,  and  is  giving  them  a 
great  sense  of  victoi*y,  and  they  are  mov- 
ing in  for  the  kill.  I  felt  all  along  that 
was  the  case,  until  the  Senator  from 
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Montana  [Mr.  Mansfou)]  came  to  my 
rescue  In  this  fashion,  and  made  his 
statement  which  gave  us  the  prospect 
of  more  rotes. 

Now  I  should  like  to  reply  to  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  hoping  the  Sena- 
tor would .    [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Now  I  have  to  say 
something  which  all  of  us  Itnow.  al- 
though we  seldom  speak  about  it:  I  refer 
to  the  bipartisan,  unholy  alliance  which 
exists  in  this  body,  and  also  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  between  the  conserv- 
ative Republicans  and  the  conservative 
Democrats  of  the  South. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  sheerest  nonsense  I  have  ever 
heard  spouted  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate.    I  Laughter.  1 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  It  is  one  of  the  truest 
statements  ever  made.  I  thought  that 
would  stir  up  the  alliance.  But  that 
statement  is  true. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  untruth:  and  if  that  Is  a  violation  of 
the  rule.  I  shall  submit  to  discipline  by 
the  Senate,  because  we  shall  cite  the 
record.  This  business  of  talking  about 
unholy  alliances  is  the  sheerest  "stuff." 
[Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  It  was  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Halleck.  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; he  openly  admits  the  fact. 

Mr  President.  I  am  ready  to  entertain 
a  motion  that  I  be  compelled  to  take  my 
seat;  and  then  I  shall  argue  the  issue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh.  no.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  simply  let  my  words  stand,  too; 
and  If  the  Senate  wants  to  take  them 
out.  that  will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well.  Mr.  President, 
let  mine  stand,  also. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  If  that  is  an  unholy 
alliance,  carmot  the  Senator  engineer 
a  little  more  of  it — because  I  think  the 
country  needs  a  little  more  of  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator  ad- 
mits that  it  exists,  does  he? 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  admit  nothing:  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  stated  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  But  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  does  not  deny  It.  After  all.  it 
is  known  to  everyone. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  very 
polite  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  l>efore  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois leaves  this  very  interesting  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  it.  I  assure  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  refer  to  the  Senator's 
reference  to  the  unholy  alliance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  continue  to 
refer  to  it  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH  Suppose  It  did  exists 
although  I  am  not  a  member  of  it.  and 
I  do  not  know  anyone  who  is — but  sup- 
PKJse  it  did  exist:  Why  does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  call  it  unholy? 


Mr,  DOUjGLAS.  Because  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  conservative  elements  of 
both  parties,  which  is  seeking  to  prevent 
the  consiunmation  into  law  of  the  will  of 
the  people  as  registered  in  the  presiden- 
tial elections. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  mean  that  it  was  regLstered 
recently  by  an  overwhelming  vote? 
I  Laughter  i 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Well,  the  only  way 
we  have  to  decide  matters  of  this  sort 
is  by  majority  vote.  This  year,  the 
majority  was  not  as  large  as  I  would 
have  liked  it  to  have  been:  but  in  1948 
It  was  larger:  and  in  1944  it  was  very 
much  larger:  and  in  1940  it  was  larger 
But  ever  since  1938,  this  alliance — holy 
or  unholy — has  dominated  the  Senate 
and  has  dominated  the  House:  and  this 
alliance  is  opposing  this  bill,  today 
There  is  no  use  denying  it  Why  do  we 
as  Senators  deny  what  everyone  knuws 
to  be  true' 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  Pre.sident  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yieW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      Of  course 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  wish  to  ask  whicli 
part  of  the  alliance — the  conservative 
Republicans,  or  the  con.servative  Demo- 
crats— is   unholy.      'Laughter! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  It  is  the  chemical 
combination  Althouk'h  individually  they 
may  be  very  fine  persons,  when  they 
are  put  t^ieether  they  have  a  chemical 
effect  which  Is  not  Kood:  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  well  aware  of  the 
nature  of  such  chemical  combinations — 
in  other  words,  two  chemicals  which  are 
very  beneficial  can,  when  mixed  together, 
have  a  final  result  which  is  very  adverse 

So  although  I  would  say  that  Indi- 
vidually these  persons  are  very  fine  gen- 
tlemen, and  all  of  us  like  them  as 
friends — for  ja«:tance.  I  like  my  colleague 
from  Illinois,  and  we  get  alonj?  personally 
very  well,  although  we  seldom  agree  But 
when  we  return  home,  we  do  not  attack 
each  other;  and  I  am  ready  now  to  dis- 
play my  friendship  In  fact,  to  demon- 
strate it.  I  now  shake  him  by  the  hand 
I  LauErhter  ) 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  say  that  when 
these  two  groups  join  together  as  they 
commonly  do  they  threaten  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  vote  for 
when  the  Presidency  is  at  stake. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Would  it  be  an  un- 
holy alliance  if  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  were  to  line  up  with  you  liberals? 
That  would  not  be  an  unholy  alliance, 
would  it''     [Laughter  ] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  .say  it  would 
be  the  betiinning  of  virtue;  and  "while 
the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sin- 
ner may  return." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  Ls  a  typical 
remark  by  an  extreme  liberal. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Oh.  I  am  a  very  mod- 
erate man. 

I  argued  to  the  Pulbritrht  amendment 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce — in  order  to  obtain  agree- 
ment and  harmony.  But.  as  I  said,  the 
sight  and  the  taste  of  blood  have  excited 
a  desire  to  kill  this  bill  by  means  of 
crippling  amendments. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware      Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  comment,  because  we  have  lost 
.sight  of  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      Yes. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  was  going  to  say 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
serves  as  a  magnet  to  draw  together  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
this  unholy  alliance;  and  the  members 
of  the  alliance  are  stronger  In  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  than  they  are  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  I  make 
that  statement,  it  Is  not  a  reflection  on 
any  individual  memk)er  Of  course,  I 
know  that  many  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  such  as  the  distin- 
i-'Uished  Senator  from  West  Vir^^inla.  are 
not  members  of  this  alliance  in  any  re- 
spect Many  of  those  who  are  memt)ers 
of  the  alliance  — in  fact,  all  the  merfibers 
of  the  alliance — are  individually  very 
fine  persons;  and  there  is  no  reflection 
on  them,  personally  But  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  alliance;  it  is  one  of  their 
castles;  and  they  are  saying,  "Put  the 
fair  maiden  into  this  .secret  recess,  sepa- 
rate her  from  the  light  of  day,  and  let 
murder  or  worse  things  be  committed 
upon  her." 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware     !  Laughter  1 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion President  Kennedy  endorsed  the  re- 
election to  the  Senate  of  every  southern 
Senator  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
strongly  supported  all  of  them.  In  fact, 
can  the  Senator  from  IlllnoLs  name  one 
member  of  the  conservative  Democratic 
Kroup,  either  in  the  South  or  in  the 
North,  who  was  not  supported  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  recent  election? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  President 
was  more  cooperative  than  many  of  those 
candidates  were,  but  I  think  in  many 
cases  it  was  an  unrequited  affection.  In 
fact,  that  has  been  our  experience:  We 
lavish  affection  and  help  on  our  south- 
ern brethren,  but  it  is  not  always  re- 
turned. I  do  not  know  how  much  longer 
we  should  do  it.  We  live  in  hope,  but  our 
hopes  are  always  dashed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  admit  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  comes  from 
the  South  and  who  was  seeking  reelec- 
tion in  the  last  election  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Kennedy? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from   Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr.  MrCLELLAN  Is  the  unholy  al- 
liance the  group  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  .speaks  when  he  refers  to 
lavishing  affection  on  the  southerners? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  say  it  Is  an  alliance 
of  per.sons  of  the  two  parties  who,  al- 
though btisically  good,  form  a  chemical 
combination  which  is  adverse. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  mean  that  he  lavishes  af- 
fection when  he  charges  the  existence 
of  an  unholy  alliance?  [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  lavish  all  kinds  of 
affection  on  them.  Individually. 

Mr.  McCX,ELLAN.  If  that  Is  affec- 
tion. I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  love  me.     (Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  in 
spite  of  being  spurned  by  the  Senator 
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from  Arkansas,  let  me  say  that  I  still 
have  affection  for  him. 

Mr.  McCUEU^AN.  Mr.  President,  I 
repeat  that  under  such  circumstance! 
I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Ull- 
noLs  to  love  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  even 
though  the  Senator  slaps  me  on  one 
cheek.  I  will  turn  the  other.  Even 
though  he  will  not  walk  with  me  the  first 
mile.  I  will  walk  with  him  the  second. 
Even  though  he  takes  my  coat  trom  me, 
I  will  give  him  my  cloak. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  about  to  Join  the  unholy  al- 
liance, if  he  keeps  waUdng.    (Laughter.! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  this  bUl  confined  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Appropriation  Conunittee 
each  year,  and  I  hope  very  much  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  Very 
frankly,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
we  shall  have  to  consider  whether  or  not 
we  will  go  on  with  the  bill,  or  whether. 
perhaps,  it  will  not  be  t>etter  for  it  to 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smfth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  yield  time  from  the 
time  allotted  to  him  in  order  to  have  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think,  technically, 
under  the  rules,  it  should  be  charged  to 
me.  If  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
(Mr.  DiucsEjf]  is  willing  to  share  the 
time  with  me,  I  will  appreciate  it.  I  do 
not  ask  for  it;  I  merely  make  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I 
may  resort  to  the  same  procedure  after 
a  while.  So  I  suggest  that  we  have  a 
quorum  call,  not  to  be  charged  to  either 
Side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  mod 
it  Ls  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  in  order  to  keep  the 
proceedings  in  order,  I  point  out  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robk>t- 
soN  ]  is  momentarily  off  the  fioor.  Nor- 
mally, the  time  would  c<xne  under  my 
control.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wishes.  I  take  It  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  after  aU 
these  unkind  remarks,  and  I  am  sure  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  means  all 
these  unkind  remarks  very  kindly,  he 
should  be  reminded  that  those  of  us  who 
are  supporting  the  amendment  of  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  are 
also  supporting  the  administration's  bill. 
We  are  supporting  President  Kennedy 
in  his  message  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whoi  he  told  them  what  he 
wanted  in  this  part  of  the  bill.  He 
wanted  to  eliminate  back-door  financ- 
ing, and  to  return  to  the  appropriation 
process.  So  in  this  unholy  alliance  the 
Senator  is  talking  about,  we  are  only 
supporting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  there  has  Just  hunied 
into  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHitCYl,  the  majority  whip,  who  has 
a  message  which,  in  language  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  comes.  I  think,  from 
the  horse's  mouth;  and  I  think  he  can 
state  what  the  attitude  of  the  White 
House  is  on  the  question  of  financing 
either  by  annual  appropriations,  as  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  advocating, 
or  by  Treasury  Issue. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  somewhat  stanled 
to  find  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
has  suddenly  become  a  great  defender 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  really  like  a  Confederate  putting 
(m  a  Federal  uniform  and  coming  across 
the  lines. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse, 
I  say  to  the  Senator.  Nevertheless,  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  I  am  not  correct  in 
what  I  stated  about  the  wishes  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  resi>ect 
to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  have  permis- 
aion  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
ptu'don. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he 
desires  to  have  me  do  so.  Otherwise.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  floor  and  let 
the  Senator  s^k  it  in  his  own  right. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  President.  I  shield  back 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining  from 
the  time  allowed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  yielded  as  much 
time  as  needed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  issue  is  not,  particularly,  what 
the  President  may  have  indicated  to  tne 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  or  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  The  real  issue  is. 
Which  is  the  better  way  to  proceed?  In 
other  words,  what  kind  of  program 
would  we  like  for  area  redevelopment? 
How  do  we  wish  to  initiate  the  program 
in  order  to  give  it  the  impetiis  and  the 
Impact  which  is  needed? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  was  not  In 
the  Chamber  when  his  good  friend  on 
his  right  accused  me  and  other  Sena- 
tors of  being  in  an  unholy  alliance  with 
certain  members  of  his  party.  I  rose  a 
moment  ago  to  remind  the  Senator  that 


the  so-called  unholy  alliance,  which  is 
in  fact  not  an  alliance  at  all— neverthe- 
less, what  the  Senator  thinks  of  as 
such — ^was  only  supporting  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  the  particular  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  the  Senator 
speaks  of  an  unholy  alliance  I  say  that 
I  require  no  religious  test  on  any  of  these 
political  Issues.  I  do  not  wish  to  invoke 
the  Diety,  nor  do  I  wish  to  try  to  claim 
any  amoral  purposes  in  whatever  ar- 
rangements may  be  reached. 

I  merely  say  that  the  administration 
has  made  it  quite  clear  it  would  prefer 
to  have — I  have  said  this  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas] — the  ad- 
ministrative establishment  of  a  new 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  administration  has  made  it 
equally  clear,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
operation  of  the  area  redevelopment 
program,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  what  is  called  Treasury  flnancing. 

We  run  into  problems  in  connection 
with  the  desires  of  those  in  the  other 
body.  Those  who  serve  in  the  other 
body  are  concerned  about  appropri- 
ations to  take  care  of  the  programs  of 
investments,  loans,  and  grants. 

On  the  subject  of  grants,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  appropriation  process 
should  be  followed.  In  the  bill  there  is 
a  provision  for  slightly  in  excess  of  $90 
million  of  grants,  and  that  should  be 
provided  by  the  appropriation  process. 
It  is  so  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 

With  respect  to  repayable  loans,  which 
are  not  grants,  but  good,  solid  invest- 
ments, of  exactly  the  same  type  as  loans 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  or  of  the 
highly  successful  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  it  seems  to  me  the  sensible 
method  is  what  we  call  Treasury  financ- 
ing, so  that  the  programs  may  get  under- 
way without  undue  delay. 

I  state  for  the  record  that  if  the 
Senate  will  pass  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide for  administration  of  the  bill  within 
the  general  confines  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce — and  I  understand  the 
Senator  fnxn  Illinois  has  accepted  that 
pror>osal — and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  Treasury  fiimncing.  the  administra- 
tion will  find  it  very  much  to  its  liking, 
very  much  in  accordance  with  its  desires, 
and  it  will  be  f  oimd  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  sound  legislation. 

I  do  not  come  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  to  speak  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  deplore  that  sort  of 
thing.  That  was  done  in  the  other  ad- 
ministration, and  every  so  often  a  tele- 
phone call  would  come  in  at  about  the 
time  some  Member  thought  he  was 
speaking  for  the  President,  and  there 
would  be  a  change  of  signals.  I  am  not 
that  fleet  footed. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  legislative 
conferences  which  have  been  held  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  and  I  can  say  with  ab- 
solute conviction  sind  sincerity  that  the 
proposal  now  being  advanced  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  in  respect  to  which 
he  has  made  the  concession  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  measure,  with 
Treasury  flnancing,  is  considered  by  the 
administration  to  be  sound,  workable, 
and  within  the  general  program  of  the 
President. 
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Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  junior  Senator  from  lUinoi.s  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
»o,  if  I  may  have  the  permission  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  VlrRinia 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  vi.-Id  5 
nimute.s  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  wishes  to  express  his  surpn.se  ctnd 
.shock  upon  hearing  the  .senior  StMiator 
from  Illinois  .say  that  If  a  proposal  f(i: 
Treasury  financing  should  fail,  or  if  the 
Robertson  amendment  should  br  agreed 
to.  the  Senator  would  seriously  considoi 
whether  the  bill  Itself  should  b^  with- 
drawn. This  to  me  indicates  that  the 
basic  pui-pose  of  the  bill  must  not  have 
very  much  foundatl<m.  if  as  an  expres- 
sion of  lack  of  faith  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  Senator  would 
rather  see  the  bill  as  a  whole  go  by  the 
board. 

The  normal  program  of  financing  Gov- 
ernment operations  is  through  the  ap- 
propriations procees.  I  can  understand 
that  there  are  thoee  who  believe  this 
proposal  would  be  an  improvement  on 
it.  but  the  Senator  from  Utah  cannot 
believe  that  to  return  to  a  normal  pro- 
gram would  be  so  serious  as  to  justify 
the  killing  of  the  bill. 

I  should  be  delighted  if  the  bill  were 
killed,  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows.  I  opposed  the  bill  in  the  com- 
mittee I  oppose  it  now.  However  with 
respect  to  this  bill  or  any  similar  pro- 
posal. I  have  consistently  taken  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  back-door  Treasury  financing  l.<!  a 
departure  from  the  normal— and  I  think 
the  appropriate— method  of  financing 
Federal  programs  and  (HJerations 

I  hope  Senators  will  support  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  If  they  are  agreed  to 
I  shall  be  interested  to  see  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  then  will  move 
that  the  bill  be  tabled  or  returned  to 
the  committee 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  on  mv  own 
time? 

Mr  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  made  his  argu- 
ment, though  he  is  doubtless  fiuniliar 
with  the  contentions  I  advanced 

Instead  of  this  being  a  new  method 
there  are  over  30  specific  precedents  for 
it.  In  addition,  I  pointed  out  that  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  cur- 
rent expenditures  and  capital  invest- 
ments. Current  expenditures  certainly 
should  be  met  out  of  armual  appropria- 
tious.  but  capital  investments  need  not. 
and  In  my  opinion  should  not.  be  met 
in  that  way  The  practice  of  public 
utilities  IS  to  finance  capital  investments 
by  bond  issues  and  borrowing. 

In  this  particular  instance  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do  is  to  lend  money  from 
three  revolving  funds  totaling  $300  mil- 
lion.   The  program  Involves  investments 

The  rate  of  interest  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  rate  which  the  Government  ha.s  to 
pay  for  its  borrowings. 


I  .see  no  reason  why  llie  program 
.-should  be  financed  by  annual  appropria- 
tions 

In  my  characteristically  undiplomatic 
fashion.  I  mentioned  that  sucii  a  pro- 
cedure would  consign  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  decision  over 
whether  the  prog i  am  should  continue 
This  committee  I  said  served  as  a 
matinet  to  attract  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  of  both  .parties  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  i.ssuc  settled  by  the 
."^^enate  as  a  whole  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  whole  rather  thai; 
to  have  the  maiden  invited  into  tiie  daik 
chamber  amongst  a  i^roup  containing 
very  few  of  her  friends 

Mr  BENNKTT  Tins  i>  a  v-iv  intei - 
eating  word  picture  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations 
Mr  DOUGLAS  No 
Mr  3ENNETT  That  commiftee  is 
headed  by  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona   IMr    Hayden  i 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I 
said,  furthermore  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  like  a  ciiemical 
compound  in  which  elements  extremely 
good  individually  when  combined,  have 
a  deleterious  effect  There  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  any  individual  it  is  merely  a 
statement  that  the  chemical  combina- 
tion IS  not  t(xi  beneHcial  for  ideas  such 
as  these 

Mr.  BENNPJTT  The  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  made  similar  mistakes  earlier 
with  respect  to  otiier  programs  does  net 
convince  the  Senator  from  i:tah  that  this 
kind  of  back-door  Rnanrini'  siionld  con- 
tinue 

I  should  like  to  make  another  brief 
ob.servation  The  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  IS  in  debt  nearly  S300  billion  .so 
there  is  no  re.serve  from  which  to  lend 
the  proposed  funds  The  Trt-a-sury  mu.-.t 
borrow  them  or  add  to  tiie  deticii  Pre- 
sumably, if  tlie  funds  go  through  the  ap- 
propriation process,  there  is  an  opiwr- 
tunity  to  measure  their  relative  value 
compared  to  other  prot'ram.s  in  the  Gov- 
ernment .  and  while  I  admit  tiiat  this 
barrier  is  easily  breached.  I  think  there 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  responsible 
administration  of  the  funds  in  such  a 
process  than  there  would  be  if  the  door 
were  opened  and  the  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
program  were  permitted  to  call  up  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treai^ury  and  say,  I 
need  more  money  " 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President  if  I 
may  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
my  time,  let  me  say  first  that  he  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  pointed  out 
that  if  we  took  into  account  the  a.s.sets 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  on 
the  basis  of  original  costs,  tho.se  are  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  the  national  debt,  and  if  we  consider 
market  value,  it  would  be  m  excess  of 
the  national  debt  So  the  picture  of  tlie 
Federal  Government  being  bankrupt  is 
completely  beside  the  point  and  un- 
founded 

Furthermore.  I  am  uue:e.sit>cl  m  tlie 
fact  that  in  1957  a  similar  i.ssue  was 
raised  in  comiection  with  the  D.'\elop- 
ment  Loan  Fund,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  Mr  Morse  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  delete  the  bor- 


rowing authority  from  the  bill  and  sub- 
stitute annual  appropriations. 

I  note  with  much  interest  that  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Bennett]  voted  "nay"  on  that  measure 
and  voted  to  maintain  the  borrowing 
autiiority  Apparently  the  Senator  from 
Utah  thinks  it  is  all  right  to  have 

The  PRESIDING  OFT'ICER  The  5 
ir.inules  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  iuis  expired 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  asked  to  have  the 
time  rh.iiged  to  me 

Mr  BENNETT  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  been  talking  on  ins  own  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  is  covrvci  Originally,  the  time 
\',  us  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Utaii 

Ml  DOUGL.'\S  I  ask  that  any  time 
I  have  taken  be  charged  to  me.  I  shall 
Hni-sli  the  sentence  Apparently  the 
.Senator  from  Utah  thought  it  was  all 
:ig>u  to  have  Treasury  financing  to  help 
P«-<)ple  abroad,  but  wrong  to  have 
Tuasuiy  financing  to  help  people  at 
home  To  my  mind,  a  common  principle 
siiould  run  through  both  operations  I 
am  veiT  happy  to  say  that  I  voted  against 
the  Mor.se  amendment,  as  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  My  only  regret  Is  that 
!;e  has  changed  tiis  i><)sition  in  the  mean- 
time 

Mr  BENNETT  The  Senator  from 
Uta.h  would  like  to  offer  a  deal  to  the 
•S.-nator  from  IllmoLs 

Mr  IXJUGI.AS  No;  I  do  nut  make 
d»'Hls 

Mr  BENNETT  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  voted  in  favor  of  his  position  the 
last  time.  I  propose  that  he  vote  for  my 
l>osuion  this  time 

Mr  IX)UGI^S  No  I  believe  In  be- 
i/ik!   consistent 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President  on  the 
am-ridment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Tfie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr,  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
changed  to  either  side  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tile  unanimous  consent  agree- 
in>'nt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      <Mi 
Smith   of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair'. 
Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  in 
conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
distmujished  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr  RoBEP.TsoN  I  I  feel  at  liberty  to  al- 
lot 5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  on  behalf  of  the 
IJendinw;  amendment 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  have  no  oijjec- 
tion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  do  so  on  the 
ba*is  that  the  proposal  he  makes  is  right 
Over  and  above  that.  I  do  so  because  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
clearly,  with  reference  to  the  bill,  indi- 
cated how  he  wanted  the  financing  to 
be  arranged 
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Mention  has  been  made  of  an  unholy 
alliance  today.  That  statement  prac- 
tically declares  that  the  President  is  a 
part  of  the  unholy  alliance,  because  he 
has  clearly  stated  in  the  bill  which  he 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  financing  shidl  not  be  done 
through  the  back  door.  I  take  it  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
weighed  the  subject  of  back-door  financ- 
ing My  belief  is  that  he  has  concluded 
that  m  order  to  avoid  the  censure  of  the 
public  for  heavy  spending  and  huge  tax- 
ing, resort  has  frequently  been  made  to 
the  method  of  back-door  financing 
lather  than  by  way  of  appropriations 
made  each  year  as  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  I  repeat 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
in  efftM:t.  has  declared  to  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  that  he  does  not  agree 
with  the  back-door  financing  method. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  bill  which  the 
President  submitted  to  the  House.  I 
read  from  it: 

ARKA     RXDETKI.OP1CKNT     FUIVD 

Ssr  B.  I  a)  There  U  hereby  authorised  to 
be  eatabllAhed  In  the  Treasury  of  the  Onltad 
iiUitea  an  area  redeTelopment  fund  (hereln- 
aXter  referred  to  as  the  "fund"),  which  shall 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  obligations  and  expenditures 
arising  from  the  purchase  of  evidences  of  In- 
debtedneae  and  loans  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  7. 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  niade  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  la 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
n.)t  exce«<llng  •800.000,000. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  President. 
Along  come  the  proF>onents  of  the  pend- 
ing measure,  which  includes  back-door 
financing,  and  they  state  to  the  people 
of  the  country  that  the  President  is 
wron£.  tliat  the  financing  should  not  be 
done  in  the  normal  way  of  appropri*- 
tlons.  but  ahould  be  done  in  their  way, 
through  the  back  door. 

I  would  feel  rather  defenseless  if  I 
stood  here  arrayed  against  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  if  I  did  not  have  on  my 
side  the  definite  view  of  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  know,  as  we  continue 
our  debates  during  this  session,  how  fre- 
quently we  are  going  to  reject  this  soimd 
method  of  running  public  financing  and 
substitute  therefor  what  in  my  opinion 
lias  properly  been  labeled  as  going  in  the 
back  door  and  out  the  back  door,  thereby 
avoiding  the  sunlight  of  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  thus  not  letting  the 
public  know  what  is  happening.  The  bill 
from  which  I  have  read  was  submitted  to 
the  House.  It  is  the  President's  bilL  I 
believe  we  ought  to  follow  It,  not  only 
because  the  present  item  is  involved,  but 
because  of  the  grave  implications  It  has 
upon  all  our  operations. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BrsHl  made  the  statement  that  this  is 
a  pilot  bill;  it  is  a  test.  That  is  another 
reason  why.  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to 
support  the  amendment.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  this  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  the  bill  will  be  kUled.  I  ask 
Senators  who  argue  In  that  way.  Did  the 
President  submit  a  bill  containing  pro- 
visions which  In  themselves  carried  the 
seed  of  destruction?    Of  course,  he  did 


not.  He  believed  the  recommendation 
he  made  was -in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  each  year  appro- 
priations be  made  to  support  the  finances 
needed  to  make  the  law  effective. 

I  have  no  qualms  about  my  position  in 
this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Arguments  will  be 
made  that  the  bill  is  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed.  Certainly,  we  want  to 
do  that :  but  even  on  that  score,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
deception  in  what  is  proposed.  Trom.  my 
standpoint,  we  ought  to  begin  early  in 
stopping  this  indefensible  practice  of 
back-door  financing,  and  adopting  a 
course  which  will  be  open  to  the  eyes 
and  the  ears  of  the  people  of  the  country 
each  year  when  we  discuss  the  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  dlstingtiished  Senator  from  Virginia 
yidd  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  has  been  a  pro- 
longed discussion.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  has  always  been  interesting  and  edi- 
fsrtng.  We  have  listened  to  an  interest- 
ing mixture  of  Shakespeare  and  Scrip- 
ture. We  have  heard  a  lecture  on  the 
"unholy  alliance."  I  never  knew  that 
such  an  alliance,  holy  or  imholy,  ever 
existed,  notwithstanding  the  professions 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas].  I  have  yet  to  see 
the  time  when  there  has  been  formalized, 
on  the  floor  or  off  the  floor,  a  meeting 
of  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
and  a  meeting  of  Senators  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  term  "alliance  "  is  now 
used  Instead  of  the  old,  hackneyed 
phrase  "coalition."  But  whether  either 
one  is  used,  it  presupposes  some  con- 
certed action,  and  that  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  either  we  see  eye  to  eye 
with  some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  or  they  see 
ejre  to  eye  with  us.  However,  we  can 
only  draw  the  inference  that  there  is 
an  unholy  alliance  or  that  there  is  a 
coalition.  I  have  said  before,  and  I  shall 
repeat  it,  that  I  reject  that  kind  of  in- 
ference on  every  possible  kind  of  oc- 
casion. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  said  in  the  other 
body,  but  I  do  know  what  the  statement 
is  in  this  body.  I  think  it  is  something 
of  an  affront  to  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
a  reflection  upon  the  Senate  and  upon 
its  public  integrity  to  go  aroimd  mouth- 
ing the  terms  "coalition"  and  "unholy 
alliance."  I  mean  to  raise  my  voice 
against  it  on  every  possible  occasion.  If 
anyone  is  willing  to  stand  anywhere  and 
bring  a  single  iota  of  truth,  of  dociunen- 
tatlon,  or  of  fact,  to  substantiate  it.  I 
am  ready  to  withdraw  everything  I  have 
said  about  it  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  sulxnit  yea-and-nay  votes  on  eco- 
nomic measures  and  on  antifillbuster 
proposals  indicating  the  degree  to  which 
the  dominant  group  on  the  Senator's  side 
of  the  aisle  and  the  southern  conserva- 
tive group  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  think 
alike  and  work  alike;  two  souls  with  but 
a  single  thought;  two  groups  with  but  a 
single  thought;  two  groups  that  think 
as  one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  most 
transparent  deception  I  can  think  of. 
Simply  because  the  Senator  from  .Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  I  vote  on  the  same 
side  of  an  issue,  that  Is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute an  alliance;  or  if  I  vote  on  the 
same  side  of  a  question  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore],  that  is  supposed  to  con- 
stitute an  unholy  and  concerted  action, 
one  which  was  premeditated.  A  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  mean  nothing  except 
that  Senators  see  through  their  own 
eyes  what  the  issue  is,  and  then  de- 
termine how  they  will  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  indeed  happy 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  tried  to  lay  to  rest  the  allegations 
about  interparty  alliances  and  coali- 
tions which  control  the  Congress.  I  often 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  Douglas]  on  issues 
affecting  the  right  of  our  citizens,  but 
on  this  issue  and  on  many  others,  where 
the  fundamental  appropriating  powers  of 
Congress  are  at  stake,  I  stand  foursquare 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  and  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  We  must 
never  attempt  to  fool  the  American 
people  about  how  we  get  the  money  to 
do  things  which  we  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  do.  That  does  not  mean  that 
this  Senator  is  a  part  of  any  unholy  al- 
liance or  coalition.  On  this  issue,  I  hap- 
pen to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pose  the  issue  for  the  Senate.  We  are 
considering  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
What  he  proposes  to  do  is  to  close  the 
back  door  to  the  Treasury  and  require 
the  appropriation  process  in  dealing  with 
the  loan  money  in  the  pending  bill.  The 
Constitution  is  very  clear.    It  reads : 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law:  and  a  regtilar  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

That  does  not  say  "loan."  It  is  not  a 
current  expenditure.  The  Constitution 
does  not  talk  about  a  capital  investment. 
The  Constitution  provides: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

All  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  seeks  to  do  is  to  give  Con- 
gress, through  its  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations, an  opportunity  to  take  a  kx^. 
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Arguments  have  been  made  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. Prior  to  1921.  every  committee 
recommended  appropriations  for  its  own 
measures.  In  that  year  Congress  passed 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  It  has 
worked  well.  I  prize  my  service  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  both  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  Both  com- 
mittees worked  diligently  in  the  interest 
of  a  sound  economy,  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, and  the  solvency  of  the  Republic 

I  was  proud  of  every  member  of  those 
compiittees,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
and  equally  proud  of  my  own  service. 

So  get  the  issue,  and  get  it  straight. 
Shall  the  money  be  dispensed  by  the 
back-door  method,  or  shall  it  be  accord- 
ing to  the  appropriation  process?  That 
is  what  is  involved  in  the  amendment. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  most  correct. 
These  are  not  minor  items  which  we  are 
drawing  from  the  Treasury-  Thirty- 
three  billion  dollars  is  now  outstanding, 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  this  manner 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  may  say  that  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  statement  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSENl.  in  which  he  denies  that 
there  is  any  alliance,  holy  or  unholy,  be- 
tween the  conservative  Republicans  and 
the  conservative  Democrats.  I  know  he 
will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  hi.s  state- 
ment reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Mac- 
beth "  I  know  that  he.  as  a  Shakespeare- 
an student.  i.s  familiar  with  it.  It  i.s  the 
passage  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  after 
killing  the  King  of  Scotland  is  'talking 
in  her  sleep  and  rubbing  her  hands  to- 
gether, stained  with  blood,  and  .saying. 
"Out,  out,  damned  spot." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  ha.s  beat 
me  to  it.  I  thought  of  that  when  he  was 
talking  about  blood  on  the  carpet.  I 
thought:  ■•Out,  damned  spot." 

Mr.  EX)UGLAS.  The  Senator  knows 
what  follows  which  Is  very  appropriate: 

All  the  porfumes  of  Arabia  will  n^jt  sweet- 
en ihis  little  hand. 

I  say  that  all  the  perfume  of  the  ora- 
tory of  my  friend  and  colleague  cannot 
wash  away  the  fact  that  the  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  vital  measures  which 
concern  con.servative  Republicans  and 
conservative  Democrats  are  virtually 
identical. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  How  many  times  did 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illinois, 
when  the  civil  rights  bill  was  before  this 
body,  sit  down  in  concert  with  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  saw  eye  to 
eye  with  him,  and  avoid  Senators  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  who  did  not  see  eye  to 
eye  with  him?  He  did  not  talk  with 
them,  did  he'  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  that  was  an  luiholy  alliance''  Was 
that  an  unholy,  concerted  action'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  a  gallant 
band  of  Republicans,  undoubtedly  small 
in  number,  who  upon  occasion  vote  with 
us.  To  paraphrase  a  line  from  the  poem 
Abou  Ben  Adhem: 

May  their  tribe  increase. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  To  refer  again  to 
Scripture,  it  is  said  that  the  Devil  can 
cite  Scripture. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  on  all  these  classical 
scholars,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  meant  no  reference  to  his  col- 
league from  Illinois,  becau.se  his  col- 
league was  not  quoting  Scripture,  he 
was  quoting  Shakespeare:  and  there  is  a 
difference 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Oh.  yes.  Lady  Mac- 
beth does  not  appear  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  far  as  I  know 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  slad  to  be 
reassured.     I  Laughter  I 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President  a  ill 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yit-ld'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yjeld 

Mr.  BENNETT  It  seems  to  me  the 
debate  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
we  are  di-scu.ssint,'  who  is  "holur  than 
thou"  and  who  is  "unholier  than  thou  ' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield!. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
we  can  digress  from  quoting  the  Scrip- 
tures and  quoting  Shakespeare,  and  if 
we  can  now  get  down  to  the  matter  at 
hand— namely,  the  area  redevelopment 
bill — let  me  say  there  has  been  .some  dis- 
cussion about  what  .v:)me  iiersons  call 
back-door  financin?  and  others  call 
Treasury  financing 

There  are  some  interesting  names  on 
a  vote  taken  on  June  14.  1957.  at  which 
time  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
was  under  consideration,  and  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  i  and  the  then 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Mr  OMahoney 
That  proposal  was  to  do  away  with 
Treasury  financing,  which  would  have 
been  used  to  establish  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  the  fl.scal  years  1959 
and  1960 

Prom  examining  the  rollcall.  I  note 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment  now 
pending,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  i  Mr 
Robertson  I .  is  con.Mstent  in  his  views. 
but  that  .so  far  as  some  others  are  con- 
cerned— namely,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, who  now  is  speakinK— although  at 
this  time  he  is  opposed  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Robertson  1 .  the  Senator  from  Montana 
was  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  on 
that  occasion  But  let  me  say  that  con- 
sistency IS  not  always  a  jewel. 

Then  we  find  on  the  other  side  my 
distinguished  friend  the  Senator  from 
Utah 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senate  r  from  Montana  yield  bi  lefly 
to  me'' 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Yes,   indeed. 

Mr,  BENNETT  The  Senator  fn.m 
Illinois  (Mr  Douglas  I  has  already 
pointed  that  out — with  .some  glee. 

Mr.  MA.VSFIELD  I  shall  not  do  it 
with  glee:  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  imde  •  certain  conditions,  changes 
do  occur,  that  we  are  not  always  con- 
sistent in  our  outlook. 

So  I  hope  that  without  going  into 
those  fact.^  and  figures,  wo  shall  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  pending  amendment  at 
a  reasonable  time,  and  then  shall  pro- 


ceed   to    deal    with    the    other    amend- 
ments 

Mr   HUMPHREY      Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  from   Illinois  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  we 
are  very  much  indebted  to  the  majority 
leader  for  bringing  this  debate  back  to 
the  l.ssue.  away  from  esoteric  di-scus- 
sions  of  eitiier  the  Scriptures  or  Shake- 
speare 

Today  we  are  facing  hard  reality  — 
namely,  depre.s.sed  areas:  and  they  re- 
quire effective,  timely  action — which 
means  in  a  iiurry 

Mr  President,  we  can  argue  either 
way  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  provid- 
ing the.se  fluids  It  is  well  known  that 
the  pre.s<'nt  President  of  the  United 
States  is  fully  aware  of  the  tradition  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  terms 
of  utilizing  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee process  to  obtain  funds  for  any  pro- 
gram of  a  public  nature,  either  in  terms 
of  grants  or  in  terms  of  loans.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  the 
other  body  has  insisted  upon  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  process  and  the  ap- 
p:o(n  latlons  act^s  as  the  means  of  pro- 
'.  idmg  funds 

When  the  President  .sent  his  message 
to  the  other  body,  on  P'ebruary  20 — his 
ine.s.sage  was  addressed  to  the  Speaker — 
the  President  sent  along  with  it  a  draft 
bill  which  took  into  consideration  the 
tradition  of  the  other  body  to  which  I 
have  referred,  namely,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  process,  the  process  of 
providing  through  an  appropriations 
bill  the  funds  required.  In  this  case,  for 
the  depressed  areas  legislation. 

But,  Mr  President,  it  is  equally  well 
understood  and  acknowledged  that  on 
many  occasions  the  Senate  has  used 
what  we  call  Treasury  financing. 

All  names  .such  as  'unholy  alliance," 
"holy  alliance.  '  "back-door,"  or  "front 
door"  are  for  the  newspaper  headlines; 
but  they  do  not  contribute  one  bit  of 
infonnation  to  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, thf-y  contribute  nothing  to  the 
reality  with  which  we  are  faced. 

I^et  us  consider  this  i.ssue  It  is  one 
of  personal  choice:  and  a  Senator  is 
neither  "h(ily"  nor  "unholy"  if  he  pre- 
fers the  appropriations  process  He,  is 
neither  pure  nor  impure  if  he  favors 
tlie  process  of  .so-called  Treasury  financ- 
ing, which  means  that  when  the  Trea.s- 
ury  i.ssues  interest-bearing  certificates 
to  provide  funds  for  a  program  that  has 
been  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  money  will  be  made  available,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  gifts,  but  for  Invest- 
ment purpo.ses,  for  loans  repayable  on 
schedule 

Mr    DOUGLA.'^      And  with  interest 
Mr     HUMPHREY      Yes.    with    intei - 
est — as  the  .Senator  from  Illinois  indi- 
cates. 

Private  banks  even  do  such  things, 
and  Congrp.ss  authorizes  them  to  do  it 
That  IS  done  through  the  credit  mecha- 
nism The  banks  do  not  obtain  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  that  purpose, 
they  do  .t  through  a  special  law  which 
was  enacted  by  Congress 
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The  Congress  made  a  provision  of  this 
sort  in  connection  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation;  and  Senators 
who  now  serve  In  this  body  voted  for  it. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  indicated, 
we  attempted  to  provide  for  It  in  con- 
nection with  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  When  my  worthy  colleagues 
speak  of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  views  on  the  mat- 
ter of  area  redevelopment  legislation  and 
how  it  should  be  financed.  I  think  the 
record  is  quite  clear. 

In  1955.  the  then  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy,  voted  for 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  with  Treas- 
ury financing.  Not  only  did  he  vote  for 
the  bill;  he  handled  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  he  was  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

In  1957.  he  did  the  same  thing. 

In  1959,  he  was  a  sponsor,  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douclab).  of 
a  measure  similar  In  form  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation  the  Senator  from  HII- 
noLs  presents  to  us  today. 

Some  persons  may  not  be  consistent 
in  their  records  on  this  matter;  but 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  was 
consistent.  And  we  are  voting  here  in 
the  Senate,  not  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  are  voting  on  a  bill 
which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  May  I  have  a  little 
more  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dikbbxm],  my 
good  friend,  the  minority  leader,  whoee 
speeches  are  always  exciting  to  me,  and 
always  are  exhilarating  and  entertain- 
ing. If  not  always  illuminating  and  m- 
lightcnlng.  but  I  find  them  enjoyable, 
and  he  Is  a  stanch  adversary  in  any 
discussion — that  I  always  admire  the 
way  in  which  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  almost  make 
the  Senate  Manual  look  like  Holy 
Scripture.  Of  coui-se.  when  the  Senate 
Manual  is  examined  from  a  distance,  it 
does  have  a  Biblical  appearance;  but  one 
should  not  examine  It  too  closely  if  he 
wishes  to  compare  It  with  Holy  Scripture. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  Senators 
read  from  the  manual  of  the  Senate  rules 
as  if  It  were  divine  edict  or  holy  writ. 
But  really.  Mr.  President.  It  is  not. 

Then  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
read  from  the  Constitution;  and  the  in- 
tonation of  his  voice  would  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  pro- 
vided not  only  for  the  appropriations 
process,  but  also  foi-  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  But  they  did  not  provide 
for  that  committee.  Mr.  President. 
They  said  the  Congress  shall  appro- 
priate moneys,  but  they  did  not  say  the 
Congress  shall  pass  an  appropriations  act 
which  shall  advance  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide such  a  process,  and  I  am  surprised 
that  one  as  learned  In  the  law  as  Is  the 


distinguished  minority  leader  should  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  a  general  principle  as 
if  it  were  specific  detail.  But.  of  course, 
when  one  Is  short  of  facts,  It  Is  better  to 
pound  the  breast  and  to  give  Intonation 
to  the  voice,  In  an  endeavor  to  make  it 
appear  as  though,  somehow  or  other,  one 
had  the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  fact  which 
is  facing  us?  The  fact  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  power  either  to  accept  '^r 
to  reject  the  Robertson  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  3rielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  again  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  yield  that  time  from  the 
time  available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEa^.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota proceed  with  his  customary  elo- 
quence— because  then  I  shall  answer 
him.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  not  take  all 
that  time,  because  I  should  like  to  con- 
duct a  slight  brush-flre  war  with  the  mi- 
nority leader.  There  will  l>e  no  massive 
deterrent  weapons  used.  It  will  be  all 
with  conventional  weapons  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  debate. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  before 
us  Is  a  method  to  finance  a  program 
that  needs  action.  It  Is  strange  to  note. 
and  unhappy  to  note,  that  so  manj  Sen- 
ators who  are  so  concerned  about  how 
we  shall  finance  the  bill,  are  not  going 
to  vote  for  It,  and  that  many  Senators 
who  are  concerned  as  to  how  the  money 
is  to  be  provided  have  repeatedly  voted 
against  area  redevelopment  bills. 

They  are  deeply  concerned  about  con- 
ception, but  not  about  birth.  They  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  pieces  of  the 
mMd.  but  not  the  totality.  I  suggest 
that  those  of  us  who  are  interesl/ed  in 
the  nibbling  process  of  trying  to  push 
something  here,  or  trying  to  push  :some- 
thlng  there,  should  be  deeply  concerned 
over  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  and  the 
fact  that  these  suggestions  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
before  us.  Perhaps  In  Illinois  everything 
is  Jolly,  but  in  many  parts  of  Minnesota, 
this  bill  should  have  been  passed  in  1957. 
It  should  have  been  passed  in  1959  We 
did  override  the  veto  in  1960. 

President  Kennedy  knows  full  well  the 
idea  behind  the  legislation.  He  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problem  Involved. 
We  need  legislation  with  which,  once  it 
is  put  on  the  desk  of  the  President,  he 
may  go  to  work. 

Some  Senators  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  had  full 
Jurisdiction  in  the  program.  I  tried  to 
help.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotTOLAsl  win  agree  that  we  ad- 
Justed  the  differences  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douolas]. 
Those  differences  have  been  reconciled. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  has  gen- 
eral Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the 
whole  program.  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  are  to  let  him  supervise 
something  on  the  day  the  bill  is  signed, 
or  whether  we  are  to  go  through  the  au- 
thorisation process  and  then  wait  for 
1  month,  2  months,  or  3  months,  before 
proceeding. 


Let  me  assure  Senators  that  the 
amount  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  is  inadequate. 
The  amount  of  $300  million  is  not  nearly 
enough,  but  it  Is  apparently  the  best  any- 
one Is  willing  to  try  for  In  a  concerted 
action.  Apparently  It  is  all  right  to  talk 
about  $1  billion  for  the  world,  but  not 
$300  million  In  repayable  loans  for  our 
own  people,  without  getting  into  an  ar- 
gument as  to  how  we  are  to  produce  the 
money. 

I  think  the  best  way  is  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  Issue  securities  that  are  in- 
terest-bearing to  provide  money  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  In  order  to  "get 
the  show  on  the  road"  and  on  the  way. 
If  that  Is  done.  It  will  be  legitimate.  It 
will  fulfill  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, despite  any  other  Interpreta- 
tion that  may  be  made.  It  will  fulfill 
the  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It 
win  fulfill  the  legislative  pattern  of  the 
President,  who,  on  three  occasions,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  In  measures  to  provide 
financing  in  exactly  the  way  this  bill 
provides.  So  if  Senators  want  to  join 
those  who  have  become  recruits  for  the 
New  Frontier,  at  least  for  now,  they 
will  give  a  little  legislative  support  for 
what  the  President  supported  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment.  First,  I  express  my 
affection  for  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota. I  almost  turned  out  to  be  a  Min- 
nesotan.  When  I  went  to  school  there, 
my  whole  ambition  wsis  to  prcu:tlce  law 
in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  but  some  un- 
toward fate  steered  me  away  from  it.  I 
would  have  been  more  enriched  in  spirit 
and  morality  if  I  had  been  able  to  carry 
out  that  ambition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  pro- 
test against  this  indirect  reflection 
on  the  State  of  Illinois.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  qualities  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  that  he  is 
never  inhibited  by  facts  or  the  lack  of 
facts.  He  pats  this  great  volimie.  But 
he  never  read  the  passage  I  referred  to, 
having  to  do  with  getting  money  from 
the  Federal  Treasury.  He  said  I  talk 
about  it  as  if  It  were  Holy  Writ.  Mr. 
President,  it  comes  pretty  close  to  it,  be- 
cause what  is  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  the  framework  of  government 
and  the  foundation  of  liberty;  and  the 
Aj)ostle  Paul,  If  I  remember  correctly, 
once  said,  "Where  liberty  is,  there  is  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord."  That  is  why  I  pat 
that  book  so  reverently  and  also  think 
of  It  as  I  think  of  Holy  Writ. 

My  friend  might  have  had  a  bill  long 
ago,  because  in  1959  a  bill  was  passed 
In  this  body  by  a  vote  of  49  to  46.  It  was 
just  a  little  before  the  New  Frontier. 
My  friend  could  have  worked  on  the  old 
frontiersmen.  There  were  plenty  here. 
There  were  65  votes  on  his  side.  And  yet 
the  bill  squeezed  through  by  a  margin 
of  three  votes. 

When  the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  the 
party  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
controlled  the  Senate,  and  the  Senator 
and  his  party  let  the  veto  message  lan- 
guish for  6  solid  weeks  before  it  was 
called  up.    And  when  it  was  called  up. 
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of  course,  the  President's  action  was 
sustained.  Only  39  votes  were  obtained 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  my  facts.     [Laughter.  I 

I  am  not  inhibited  by  a  iack  of  facts, 
either,  because  I  know  what  the  record 
shows. 

The  Senator  could  have  had  a  bill.  It 
required  no  great  eloquence  to  get  it. 
But.  no,  the  proponent*  would  not  meet 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  halfway  on  the  measure,  m 
order  to  arrive  at  a  good  bill ;  and.  as  a 
result,  it  went  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  discuss  ihe 
subject  any  longer.  There  has  been  no 
Improvement  in  Senate  bill  1.  which  is 
about  the  same  as  the  old  Senate  bill 
722.  introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  ( Mr.  E)ougl.\s  ! 

I  shall  offer  a  substitute.  It  will  be 
the  bill  that  President  Elsenhower  asked 
for  within  a  day  after  he  vetoed  the  old 
bill.  It  may  be  rejected,  but  the  Senate 
is  entitled  to  know  now  what  I  shall  do. 
I  shall  vote  against  Senate  bill  1.  intro- 
duced by  my  distingiiished  colleague. 
and  cosponsored  by  other  Senators,  be- 
cause I  cannot  see  it  as  a  remedy  for 
the  problem  they  are  trying  to  meet. 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  time  remain- 
ing to  him? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  time 
remaining  to  me,  If  the  other  side  will 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  the  lime 
remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robzrtsok], 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Chavez  1  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklky]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr 
BlakkleyI  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goi.dwater  I 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senat<M"  from  Arizona  would  vote    yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  AllottI  i.s 
absent  because  of  death  in  hus  family 

The  Sermtor  from  New  Jersey  :  Mr 
Case  1  is  necessarily  absent  attending  the 
funeral  of  a  friend  In  the  State. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr 
Goldw.vter]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Seriator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez]. 


If  present  and  vuiinK.  Oxc  SciiiiUn  Iiom 
Arizona  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  nay  " 
The  result  was  announced  -yeas  45. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

I  No    91 
YEAS     45 


BeAll 
Bridges 

Bu.sn 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va 

r»p«-har', 

C'arUon 

C-.u«*.  9    Duk 

Cotton 

Curt  la 

Dlrlcsen 

Oworshdii 


.Andprson 

Bartlptt 

B^ble 

liurdl'-K 

Byrd.  W    V.i 

Cannon 

CmtoU 

Church 

Clarfc 

Cooper 

Dcdd 

DOUg!&ii 

Engle 

Pulbrlght 

C3ore 

Omening 

Hart 


AilotC 
BUitIe> 


Euiitland 
El  lender 

H.iVrlrn 


Morten 
Mundt 

Rubei  twjii 
Rusfcell 

S.iUeii«'nn 


Hli  kenU.uper       3>.  hc^x'ppel 

Holland  Scoll 

Hiusica  iSiuathers 

Jordan  S-rith   Mnlne 

K-'atmu  Stennls 

Kerr  T.ilmiidge 

Kuchel  Th'irmci.a 

Lausche  Wiley 

MrClellan  W  ii'  :mii   Del 

MiJer  Yi'iing   .S    D«tc 


NAY.';     49 

Hirtke 
Hi.ney 

HUI 

H'lmphrey 

Jai  kaon 

Javlta 

Johnston 

Kefuuver 

Lfink:   Mo 


Monruney 

Mw<tse 

Mona 

M-j-kie 

Ni-'ityrKf-r 

Pa.«tore 

Pell 

I'ruxmlre 

Randolph 


tx)ng.  Hawaa  Smith   Ma.->JK 

Long   La  Sparkman 

Matinasun  .syn;:i^:i)n 

Mnnsfleid  Wil'.'.ama   N  J 

M^-Cart.My  YarborouRh 

Mr(>e«  YovMii?.  Ohio 
McNainara 
Me  tea '.f 

NOT   VOTING  6 

Caae   N  J  0«>ldwatrr 

ChaffZ  Pr -uty 


So  Mr  Robektson's  amendments  to 
the  commi'  tee  amendment  were  rejected 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendmer.t.«:  were  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  tlie  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  1  I  ask  unani- 
mous corxsent  that  a  statement  prepared 
by  him  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
supplementary  statement  prepared  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  is  chairman. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  followsi    . 

Statement  bt  Senator  Chavez 
I  Join  who  eheartediy  with  my  colle.iguea 
in  urging  p.us.).ige  .jf  S  1  to  relieve  depre-sseti 
areAS.  The  fu-ts  ')ri  our  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic sltu.iti on  cannot  be  denied  nor  hidden 
It  Is  time  we  f.iced  directly  and  rle.ir'.y  these 
troublesome  truths 

A  few  yean  ago  certain  counties  in  New 
Mexico  were  rlaf.slfled  as  depressed  areas  by 
the  Department  of  l«abor  be<.auj.e  if  chronic 
unemploymez  t,  and  the  number  has  In- 
crea.'jed  conelder.ibly  In  recent  months 
There  Is  every  Indiciitlon  of  a  decline  In  ovir 
economy  with  most  business  tndlcii'ors  shew- 
ing a  steady  economic  decline 

Not  too  long  ago  I  received  a  J"int  memo- 
rl.\l  from  the  New  Mexico  Legislature  point- 
ing out  that  16  counties  In  New  Mexico  are 
coiu-sldered  by  the  lei;;iaUture  .1.1  chronlc.illy 
depressed  areis.  and  urging  our  immedl.ite 
assistance.     C  junties  such  as  Rio  Arriba.  San 


Mi«iii-1.  Mora,  S.m'a  Fe.  GuadaJupe.  Coliaz. 
V.i<>>^.  Socorro,  and  Grant,  are  suffering  Im- 
measurably from  the  present  economic  altua- 
tlon  and  let  me  assure  my  colleagiie*  that 
the  clti.'ens  of  these  counties  are  In  deflnlt* 
need  of  Federal  assistance  to  combat  their 
econcinlc  ills  It  la  no  longer  a  local  prob- 
lem but  a  problem  which  must  be  met  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  we  are  to  remain 
.Jie.id  intern. itlonally  we  mu.st  bolster  our 
e>  onom>  here  .it  home 

A  stead;,  lo's  of  jxipulatlon  a  rise  In  the 
number  of  welf  ire  cases  and  other  slKnlfl- 
cant  IndlcaUTs  are  clear  evidence  of  our  de- 
lerlorrding  economic  condltlon.s.  Little 
money  is  available  locally  to  counteract  these 
condltlon.s  In  .some  counties  more  than  10 
percent  of  t^lelr  population  I.s  dopendenl 
upon  public  ai-si.st.nuf  .Seven  of  the.<!C  cun- 
tles  account  for  13  peroejit  '•',  the  population 
of  the  Stite  and  .Tpproxim.itely  one-third  of 
the  population  in  the«e  counties  are  public 
n^Utance  recipients  In  E.«pani  la  and  Las 
Veil  as  the  number  (f  unemplov  ment  clalm.s 
per  100  Insured  workers  is  as  high  as  17  and 
18  percent  The  rate  of  unemployment 
ihiirns  per  100  workers  fi.r  the  Stale  of  New 
M«x'..  o  as  a  *h  le  Is  4  3  percent  There  are 
7  .'>H6  public  assistance  cases  In  these  coun- 
ties Including  I.S  000  persi  na  20  862  persons 
lire  certified    t.  >  receive   «urplus  commodities 

Con.Mderlnt?  the  need  of  these  area*  and 
the  number  of  welfare  c.is<-s  in  them,  it  Is  my 
opinion  tiiat  Immediate  assistance  should 
be  m.ide  available  U)  these  areas  to  Improve 
their  ecun^mlc  situation  App!lcalU»ns  for 
Mirplu.s  Commodities  and  applications  for 
tin''mpli  ivmf"!!*  cnm;>en.«;atlon  have  Increased 
by  Ir.ips  and  bounds  We  are  hard  pressed 
to  n.eet  these  demands  and  I  urge  you  to  act 
with  haste  to  Imprnve  our  economic  sUua- 
1 1  'n   In   Nfw   Mexico 

A  public  works  construction  program  I  be- 
lieve to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and 
q'llckest  methfids  for  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment In  most  cases  a  backlog  of  authorized 
projects  Is  available,  and  plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  complete  and  projects  can  be 
placed  uriderway  within  a  short  period  of 
'inie 

PVir  example.  Federal  aid  to  highways 
There  la  no  better  or  faster  method  of  put- 
ting people  to  work  than  on  the  construc- 
tion of  highway*.  A  large  amount  of  labor 
Is  used  In  such  construction,  both  onslte  and 
ofT.-.Ue  Projects  can  be  placed  under  con- 
.•;tructlon  within  a  short  period  of  time 

Additional  projects  which  Wf)uld  provide 
employment  fc^r  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Nation  are  pmall  watershedBi  a  large 
number  of  small  watershed  protection  and 
flood  preventi.iri  projects  could  be  Initiated 
In  labor  surpltu  are«is.  Forest  development 
riMids  and  trails  could  be  developed;  forest 
seedlnt»  and  development  programs  could 
also  be  accelerated  A  number  of  flood  con- 
trol projects  could  be  started  In  labor  surplus 
and  underdeveloped  areas 

I  also  suggest  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  could  review  their  Jederal 
building  program  to  determine  IX  there  Is 
need  for  additional  Federal  buildings  in  la- 
b    r  .surplus  areas 

rhese  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  public 
w  rk.s  activities  which  could  be  expanded 
and  accelerated  to  provide  employment  In  the 
depre.s.sed  areas  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Nation 

It  Is  my  sini  ere  ciinvlctlon  that  public 
Works  activities  of  all  types  should  be  ex- 
p.mUcd  and  accelerated  to  relieve  our  critical 
depressed  condlt!i>ns  and  I  would  Ulcc  to  see 
ruch  pr'ijects  included  in  9    1 

I  solicit  the  sutip<irt  of  my  colleagues  in 
achieving  these  alms 
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SuppuiMENTAaT  Statement  Pkepakkd  bt  Pitb- 
LU:  Works  Committee.  Senatob  Cmavee, 
Chairm.\n 

In     supplementing     the     depressed     areas 
legislation  It  wuuld  appear  de»ilrable  to  con- 


duct any  public  works  construction  program 
bv  existing  Federal  agencies,  from  pr— ently 
authorized  projects  or  programs,  within  tlw 
framework  of  existing  laws,  suf^lementwl 
by  addlUonal  legislation  to  provide  autbor- 
uatlon  where  believed  necessary. 

A  public  works  construction  program  Is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  quickest  methods  for  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment In  most  casef.  a  backlog  of  author- 
ized projects  are  avaUable.  and  plans  and 
speclficatlotu  are  complete,  and  the  projects 
can  be  placed  underway  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  In  addition  to  providing 
employment  for  men  on  the  Job,  they  also 
provide  employment  oft  the  site.  The  bene- 
fits derived  from  such  projects  are  large  and 
j>ermanent.  and  In  m>6t  cases  extend  over  s 
large  region' 

The  following  prc>grams  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration  in  establishing  a 
public    works  construction  program: 

Flood  control;  navigation:  A  water  re- 
sources policy  should  be  established  with 
reference  to  new  starts  and  acceleration  of 
projecu  In  labor  surplus  and  underdeveloped 
areas.  Priority  should  be  given  to  mulUpla- 
purpoee  proJecu  which  Include  water  supply 
and  low-flow  regulation,  and  units  In  cocn- 
prehenslve  development  plans. 

A  large  number  of  projects  are  presently 
authorized  A  program  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  1100  million  annually  could  be 
started  for  these  projects  in  distressed  areas. 
Additional  projects  of  marginal  economic 
Justification,  or  slightly  below  such  JustUl- 
cation.  could  be  authorised  due  to  the  addi- 
tional economic  benefits  they  would  provide 
at  this  time 

There  are  three  atixlllary  programs  that 
could  be  prosecuted  at  existing  flood  control 
and  navigation  projects  that  would  be  very 
beneflclaJ.     These  are 

1 .  Development  of  recreational  fadllUas  at 
existing  Federal  projects,  and  at  State  and 
national  forests  and  parks  In  such  areas. 
A  program  of  |25  million  annually  would 
care  for  these  needs.  Only  about  26  percent 
of   these  projects   are   near  depressed  areas. 

2  Additional  operation  and  maintenance 
of  existing  projects,  much  of  which  has  been 
deferred  for  several  years.  A  program  of 
about  $20  million  annually  for  this  feature 
would  be  helpful.  About  50  percent  of  these 
projects  are  In  or  near  depressed  areas. 

3  RehabillUtlon  of  exUtlng  works,  which 
consist  of  levees,  flcxxlwalls.  Jetties,  chan- 
nels, etc.  Much  of  this  work  has  also  been 
deferred  because  of  Uck  of  appropriations. 
A  program  of  about  tSO  million  annually  for 
this  work  should  sufBce.  About  60  percent 
of  this  work  would  be  In  or  adjacent  to 
labor  surplus  areas. 

Public  buildings:  A  .arge  backlog  of  public 
buildings  has  been  authorized.  Some  of 
them  are  under  contract,  sites  have  been 
obtained  for  most  of  them,  and  plans  have 
been  completed  and  are  underway  on  many 
of  the  others.  Thlrtetm  new  buildings  and 
repairs  and  alterations  to  10  existing  build- 
ings have  been  authorized  In  cities  in  labor 
surplus  areas,  having  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  about  »400  million.  A  3-year  program 
for  completion  of  these  buildings  would  cost 
about  9133  million  annually.  The  OSA 
could  review  their  Federal  building  program 
to  determine  the  need  of  additional  Federal 
buildings  In  labor  surpliu  areas. 

Small  watersheds:  A  large  number  of 
small  watershed  protection  and  flood  pre- 
vention projects  have  been  authorised,  but 
few  of  these  are  In  labor  surplus  areas.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  continuing  in- 
vestigations on   these  watersheds.     Priority 


<  Some  provision  might  be  necessary  where 
local  cost  sharing  Is  a  part  of  the  project. 
to  relieve  the  local  agencies  in  depressed 
areas  from  all  or  part  of  such  coat,  or 
arrange  for  loans  with  which  the  agencies 
can  meet  the  cost. 


in  these  Investigations  could  be  given  to 
those  watersheds  In  or  adjacent  to  labor 
stirplus  areas  and  those  reports  exi>edlted. 

Water  pollution  control:  The  program  for 
Federal  grants  for  construction  of  sewage 
and  waste  treatment  facilities  has  proved 
very  popular.  A  relatively  small  amount  of 
authorization  remains  available  for  appro- 
priation. A  large  number  of  applications 
for  these  grants  are  on  hand,  and  plans  are 
complete  on  many  of  them.  There  are  sev- 
eral bills  pending  before  the  committee  for 
broadening  and  extending  the  scope  of  the 
existing  law.  A  program  at  least  double  the 
present  one  would  be  very  advantageous. 
with  emphasis  on  work  In  labor  surplus 
areas.  It  Is  believed  that  the  local  pollution 
control  agencies  could  meet  their  share  of 
the  projects. 

Federal-aid  highways:  There  Is  no  better 
or  faster  method  of  putting  people  to  work 
than  on  the  construction  of  highways.  A 
large  amount  of  labor  Is  used  in  such  con- 
struction, both  onslte.  and  offslte.  In  most 
States,  a  backlog  of  plans  and  designs  are 
available,  and  projects  can  be  placed  under 
construction  within  a  short  period  of  time. 

Practically  all  the  States  have  a  balance 
of  funds  on  hand,  both  A-B-C  and  inter- 
state funds,  that  could  be  programed  for 
wortc  in  labor  surplus  areas.  Such  pro- 
graming and  expendltiu-e  is  purely  an  ad- 
ministrative matter  within  the  States.  It 
Is  noted  that  many  of  the  States  have  re- 
quested that  additional  highway  funds. 
A-B-C  and  Interstate,  be  made  available  for 
immediate  expenditure.  In  view  of  this  re- 
quest. It  is  believed  that  the  States  have  or 
could  obtain  State  matching  funds  with 
which  to  match  any  additional  funds. 

As  of  January  31,  1961,  the  various  States 
had  avaUable  about  ta  billion  of  A-B-C 
funds  unobligated,  and  about  $5  billion  of 
interstate  funds.  On  January  31.  1961.  8 
States  were  utilizing  1962  Interstate  funds. 
at  were  utilizing  1961  funds.  15  were  using 
1960  funds,  and  6  were  still  working  on  1956 
funds.  On  that  date  14  States  were  utilizing 
1082  A-B-C  funds.  32  were  tising  1961  funds, 
and  6  using  1960  funds.  The  A-B-C  funds 
get  first  call  on  the  trust  fund,  and  the 
Interstate  gets  what  Is  left. 

The  major  objection  to  providing  addi- 
tional funds  Is.  of  course,  the  present  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  highway  trtist  fund. 
If  the  highway  program  is  placed  back  on 
the  original  schedule,  additional  taxes  must 
be  raised  or  additional  transfers  to  the  trust 
funds  authorized.  If  Inunedlate  work  is  de- 
sired, a  resolution  could  be  considered  per- 
mitting the  highway  program  to  go  ahead 
and  expenditures  authorized,  pending  new 
flnandal  arrangements. 

The  additional  road  progrtmis  for  roads  on 
Federal  lands  could  also  be  expanded,  and 
additional  funds  for  roads  in  those  categories 
authorized,  llie  agencies  now  have  con- 
tract authorization  for  these  funds  and 
coxild  award  contracts  1  year  ahead  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  authorized.  These 
roads  are  as  follows: 

Forest  highways:  Present  authorization. 
$33  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963.  The  funds  are  apportioned  to  the 
States.  Additional  funds  could  be  used  on 
the  hl^ways,  although  the  major  national 
forest  lands  are  in  the  Western  States,  re- 
mote from  labor  surplus  areas. 

Forest  development  roads  and  trails :  Pres- 
ent authorization.  $35  million  for  1962,  and 
$40  million  for  1963.  Additional  funds  for 
these  timber  access  roads  could  be  advan- 
tageously tised.  although  as  for  forest  high- 
ways, many  of  these  roads  are  located  in 
Western  States.  Funds  can  be  allocated  on 
a  needs  basis,  and  can  be  programed  for 
expendltm-e  in  or  near  labor  surplus  areas. 
Additional  funds  for  these  roads  could  be 
tised  for  recreation  roads  in  national  for- 
ests, or  Included  as  a  separate  classification. 


Park  roads  and  trails ;  $18  million  f  (»-  each 
of  1962  and  1963.  Additional  funds  for 
these  roads  could  be  vised,  and  could  be  pro- 
gramed in  lalxx-  surplus  areas. 

Parkways:  $16  million  for  each  of  1962 
and  1963.  Remaining  work  on  authorized 
parkways  Is  largely  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash- 
ington, and  on  the  Natchez  Trace  In  Ten- 
nessee and  Mississippi.  Additional  funds 
could  be  used,  but  little  of  them  could  be 
used  in  labor  surplus  areas.  West  Virginia 
has  long  wanted  a  national  parkway  author- 
ized in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest. 

Indian  roads:  $12  million  for  each  year, 
1962  and  1963.  Additional  funds  tor  these 
roads  could  be  used.  Local  Indian  labor 
could  be  used. 

Public  lands  highways:  $3.5  million  for 
1962  and  $3  million  for  1963.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Rocwls  has  applications  for  about  $15 
million  worth  of  these  roads  on  hand.  Ad- 
ditional authorization  would  be  needed. 

Funds  f<n-  these  roads  on  public  lands 
come  from  the  general  fund,  and  addi- 
tional fluids  for  them  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  is 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  79,  between  lines  13  and 
14,  to  insert  a  new  section 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana  is  as  follows: 

On  page  79,  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"MIUTAXT    INSTALLATIONS    IN     KXDXVIXOPMKNT 
AKEAS    ANO    OTHXS   AKKAS 

"Szc.  27.  (a)  No  miUtary  InstallaUon 
which  is  classified  as  a  permanent  installa- 
tion on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deactivated  or  removed  to  a  new 
location  for  reasons  of  economy,  if  such  in- 
stallation is  situated  in  a  redevelopment 
area.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cause 
to  be  reactivated  any  military  installation 
which  has  been  deactivated  or  removed  for 
reasons  of  economy  within  five  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  if — 

"(1)  such  installation  was  classified  as  a 
permanent  military  installation  prior  to 
such  deactivation  or  removal;  and 

"(2)  such  installation  was  situated  in  an 
area  which  is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  a  redevelopment  area. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify 
the  Administrator  before  taking  any  action 
leading  to  the  deactivation  or  removal,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  of  any  military  installa- 
tion which  Is  not  included  within  the  terms 
of  subsection  (a),  but  which  is  classified,  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  a  per- 
manent military  installation.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  also  notify  the  Administra- 
tor of  any  action  which  has  been  taken  with- 
in five  years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  which  resulted  in  the  deactivation 
or  removal,  for  reasons  of  economy,  of  any 
military  installation  which  is  not  included 
within  the  terms  of  subsection  (a),  but 
which  was,  i»-ior  to  such  action,  classified  as 
a  permanent  military  installation. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  such  persons  as  he  shall  de- 
termine to  investigate  the  economic  effects  of 
any  action  i»-oposed  to  be  taken,  or  which  has 
been  taken,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  received  a  notifica- 
tion as  provided  in  subsection   (b)    of  this 
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■action.  In  determining  the  economic  ef- 
fects of  any  sucli  action,  any  sucli  committee 
siiaJl.  among  other  relerant  matters,  conalder 
and  make  flndUigs  with  respect  to  (1)  the 
probablUty  that  such  action  will  Increase 
unemployment  or  \inder«nployment  In  the 
affected  area  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ari  J,  will  become  a  redevelopment  area;  and 
(2)  the  approximate  amount  of  money 
which  has  been,  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  saved  by  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Oovernment  aa  a  result  of  such 
action,  compared  with — 

"(A)  the  approximate  costs  or  losses 
which  have  been,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be.  incurred  by  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Oovernment,  or 
by  State  and  local  goTemmental  units,  as  a 
result  of  such  action; 

"(B)  the  approximate  losses  which  have 
been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be. 
incurred  by  private  Interests  as  a  result  of 
such  action  In  connection  with  any  facili- 
ties which  they  have  provided  to  serve  the 
needs  of  any  such  Installation  and  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  provided  by  the 
Government; 

"(C)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  relocating  any  such  installation  In 
the  event  that  such  Installation  has  been, 
or  will  be.  relocated;  and 

"(D)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  reactivating,  in  a  national  emer- 
gency or  other  contingency,  any  such  In- 
stallation with  respect  to  which  any  such 
action  has  been,  or  is  proposed  to  be,  taken. 
Any  such  Investigation  shall  be  conducted 
as  expeditiously  «s  practicable,  and  the  find- 
ings resulting  therefrom  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  for  transmltul  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the  Congress. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  no  further  action  tn 
connection  with  the  deactivation  or  removal 
of  any  existing  military  Installation,  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  sent  a  nottflcatl  n 
to  the  Administrator  under  this  section, 
unless  he  has  received  the  findings  made  in 
connection  therewith  as  herein  provided 

"(di  Upon  the  request  of  the  Admin- 
istrator the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  national  security, 
make  available  to  any  committee,  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  such  available  In- 
formation and  services  as  may  be  requested 
by  such  committee  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Persons  appointed  to  any  committee 
under  this  section  who  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Government  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  |75  per 
diem,  and,  while  such  person  Is  away  from 
his  home  or  regular  place  of  business,  he  m.iy 
be  allowed  transportation  and  not  to  exceed 
815  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  " 

On  page  79  line  15,  strike  out  "27"  and 
In.sert  '^S" 

On  page  80.  line  2,  strike  out  "28'*  and  In- 
sert "29". 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Loulaiana.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  provided  such 
yielding  does  not  prejudice  my  right  to 
the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  on  that  basis. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  mtlered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment. If  agreed  to.  would  eliminate 
from  the  bill  that  part  of  it  which  pro- 
vides for  grants  as  distinguished  from 
loans.  The  bill  presently  provides  $75 
million  by  way  of  gifts.  My  amend- 
ment. If  agreed  to.  would  eliminate  the 
gift  provision  of  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill 
will  be  able  to  accept  the  amendment 
which  I  have  proposed.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  ls  to  require  that  a 
permanent  rmlitaiy  base  be  not  clo.sed 
for  reasons  cf  economy  if.  by  closing  the 
base  for  economy  purposes,  much  of  the 
area  LnvoIve<l  would  become  a  depres.sed 
or  distressed  area.  The  amendment  up- 
holds the  idea  that  the  right  hand 
should  know  what  the  left  hand  i.s  do- 
ing. The  amendnieru  relates  to  a  .situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  told  that  the  clos- 
ing of  a  military  base  is  for  rea.sons  of 
economy,  but  with  respect  to  which  a 
full  study  would  show  that  If  all  levels 
of  CJovernment  were  examined,  there 
would  be  no  savLng.  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  would  be  ftreater  by  reason 
of  making  the  area  a  distressed  area  I 
know  that  the  committee  has  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  consider  the 
sunendment  fully,  but  it  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  House  side,  if  agreed  to 
I  hope  the  managers  of  the  bill  will  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  of  tlic 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
p.irliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louismna      I  vield 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Tlic 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator  askinj^  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to? 

Mr  LONG  of  LouLsiana      Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Without 
debate? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  debate  the  amendment,  but  it  is 
my  understanding;  that  the  manii^-ers  on 
behalf  of  the  bill  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Even  so. 
some  of  us  may  wish  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  amendment.  I  a,'-k  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Louisiana   has   the   flo<ir 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  y;eld  to  the  SenaUir  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question.  Has  the  amendment  ever 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  No;  it  ha.s 
not  It  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  I  additional 
minute? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana      I   yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  we  could  not  move  a  military 
installation  out  of  a  retlevelopment  area 
for  reasons  of  economy      What  Ls  pro- 


posed to  be  done  to  the  Aimy.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force?  Is  it  proposed  to  tie 
their  hands?  The  flrst  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  so  provides,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  suKKest  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  he  renew  his  request  for  a 
yea-anl-n^y  vote  on  the  amendment  be- 
cause It  would  go  pretty  far.  The 
amendment  hits  never  been  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  so 
far  as  I  know.  * 

Mr  Pre-=ident,  if  the  amendment  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  subcommittee,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea.s  and   nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  I/~)NG  of  Louisiana  I  should  like 
ti  explain  the  amendment  a  little  more. 
I  did  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
opp<xsition  to  it.  It  provides  that  no 
mill  ary  base  of  a  permanent  nature 
shall  be  deactivated  or  removed  to  a  new 
location  for  reasons  of  economy,  if  such 
an  installation  is  situated  in  a  redevelop- 
ment area  I  have  in  my  hand  a  state- 
ment on  this  pwint,  which  I  am  asking 
the  pa^'es  to  distribute  to  Senators. 

If  a  military  station  is  to  be  closed 
to  save  $2  million  for  the  Army,  for  ex- 
ample, but  the  P'HA,  by  reason  of  such 
clasing,  will  lose  $20  million  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  the  base  may  be  kept 
open.  If  by  clo.<^intT  it  the  Government 
would  save  $2  million  but  lose  $20  mil- 
lion. It  would  be  necessary  to  consider 
whether  there  is  an  overall  savings  to 
the  G<wernment  or  an  overall  loss. 

Consideration  would  have  to  be  Riven 
to  whether  the  country  would  be  bene- 
fited by  closing  down  such  a  militaiiy 
base  Consideration  would  have  to  be 
given  to  whether  the  closing  down  of 
a  military  base  would  make  a  redevelop- 
ment area  out  of  the  «iven  region,  or  a 
depression  would  result  by  rea-son  of  the 
closing  of  the  ba.se  The  question  would 
be  whether  it  would  cost  the  taxi>ayers 
of  the  country  more  instead  of  less.  Con- 
.siderntlon  would  have  to  be  given  as  to 
what  the  cost  would  be  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr  BRIDOFS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana     I  yield. 

Mr  BRIDGFJS.  The  Senator  makes 
a  very  ekxiuent  plea  fur  his  amendment. 
However,  m  my  judgment  it  is  not  a 
Kood  amendment,  becau.se  the  illustra- 
tion which  he  has  Klven.  of  saving  $2 
million  on  the  one  hand  but  losing  $20 
million  or  more  on  the  other,  can  be 
stated  the  other  way,  too.  It  would  be 
po.sslble  to  save  the  economy  $40  million 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cost  the  Govern^ 
ment  $2  milhon  or  $3  million  on  the 
other  His  illustration  sounds  very  rea- 
sonable, but  it  can  be  twisted  the  other 
way  ju.st  as  easily  A  propo.sal  like  this 
should  not  be  enacted  unless  it  is  first 
passed  upon  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
It  would  destroy  the  entire  concept  of  the 
operation  of  our  military  installations 
in  this  country. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  it  were 
not  a  redeveloped  area,  there  would  be 
no  requirement  that  the  base  should  be 
kept  open  Certainly  consideration 
should   be   given   to   all   these  matters. 
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Where  there  is  a  redevelopment  area. 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  unemployment, 
and  consideration  must  be  given  to  not 
making  a  situation  worse  when  it  Is  at- 
tempted to  make  it  better. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  call  attention 
to  another  clause  in  the  Senator's 
amendment: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cause  to  be 
reactivated  any  military  Installation  which 
has  been  deactivated  or  removed  for  reasons 
of  economy  within  five  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  If — 

(1)  such  Installation  was  claaslfled  as  a 
permanent  military  InstiJlatlon  prior  to  such 
deactivation  or  removal;  and 

(2)  such  installation  was  situated  in  an 
area  which  Is  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  a  redevelopmeat  area. 

The  Senator  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  at  one  time, 
and  he  knows  that  if  an  area  is  deacti- 
vated for  5  years  and  it  is  to  be  reacti- 
vated, it  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
if  it  was  deactivated  5  years  prior  to  that 
tune.  In  our  modern  day,  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  it  would  have  no  partic- 
ular value;  it  would  not  only  be  a  very 
great  expense  to  the  Government  to  re- 
activate it,  but  it  would  be  strategically 
unwise  for  the  military  to  do  so.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  area  itself, 
because  it  would  mean  that  the  military 
would  enter  the  picture  temporarily  and 
then  go  out  again.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  the  military  to  reactivate  a  plant 
which  had  been  deactivated  for  at  least 
5  years. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  amend  my  amendment  to  meet 
the  Senator's  thought  on  that  point.  I 
shall  modify  my  ameiMlment  by  striking 
out  the  word  "shall"  and  substituting 
therefor  the  word  "may."  I  assume  that 
will  meet  the  Senator  s  objection.  That 
is  certainly  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  miy  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  "shall"  and  substi- 
tuting "may"  on  line  9  of  page  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICE21.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  stress  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  would  prevent 
false  economy,  and  it  recognizes  that  we 
should  not  be  trying  on  the  one  hand  to 
provide  for  redevelopment  areas  while 
on  the  other  hand  creating  redeveloped 
areas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  would  turn  the  Defense  De- 
partment into  boondoggle.  I  read  from 
the  amendment: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the 
Administrator  t>efore  ttiklng  any  action — 

That  means  the  man  who  would  be 
administering  S.  1 — 

The  Administrator  shall  appoint  a  oom- 
mlttee  of  such  persons  ss  he  shall  determine 
to  Investigate  the  economic  effects  of  any 
action  proposed  to  be  taken,  or  which  has 
been  taken,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  which  he  has  received  a  notifica- 


tion as  provided  in  subsection    (b)    of  this 
section. 

That  would  give  to  the  Administrator 
the  power  and  responsibility  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  determine  whether  a 
military  base  should  be  closed  or  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  would  also 
put  the  Administrator  over  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  seeking  to  make.  The 
Administrator  of  the  depressed  area  bill 
would  have  greater  power  than  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  determining 
whether  a  military  installation  should  be 
closed. 

In  connection  with  some  programs 
which  President  Kennedy  is  recommend- 
ing, I  have  seen  the  observation  made 
that  one  of  the  things  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  unquestionably  necessary 
for  Latin  American  countries,  if  they  are 
to  become  rehabilitated,  is  to  remove 
some  of  the  oppressive  burden  of  ex- 
cessive militaiT  establishments. 

The  amendment  would  on  its  face  say 
that  the  United  States  will  adopt  a  i>ol- 
icy  of  maintaining  military  establish- 
ments not  on  the  basis  of  their  military 
necessity,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  im- 
portance to  national  defense,  but  on  the 
basis  that  if  we  do  not  maintain  a  mili- 
tary installation  it  will  result  in  some 
unemployment  or  underemployment  in 
an  affected  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do 
not  yield  at  this  time.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anything  that  would  be  more 
dangerous  to  a  sound  national  defense 
policy  than  to  make  the  maintenance  of 
a  military  installation  dependent  ujxui 
a  oonmiittee  selected  by  an  administra- 
tor who  is  concerned  with  unemploy- 
ment. 

Already  the  defense  costs  of  this 
country  account  for  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget.  Out  of  a 
$80  billion  budget,  S40  billion  is  devoted 
to  the  Defense  Establishment  alone. 
After  that  come  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  related  activities.  The 
total  runs  to  close  to  $50  billion  out 
of  $80  billion.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  be  serving  notice  on  the 
world  that  our  military  establishments 
are  not  selected  or  maintained  on  the 
basis  of  their  importance  to  the  mili- 
tary security  of  the  country  but  purely 
upon  a  boondoggling  basis  of  whether 
they  will  provide  some  employment. 

We  would  be  .saying  to  the  i>ersonnel 
stationed  on  a  base,  the  men  who  form 
the  companies  and  battalions  and  regi- 
ments, that  they  are  not  drafted  into 
the  service  because  of  the  needs  of  na- 
tional security,  but  merely  to  provide 
employment. 

I  myself  have  some  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill.  I  have  some 
doubts  about  its  wisdom  in  many  re- 
spects. The  bill  carries  a  heavy  enough 
load  now  without  adding  to  it  any  such 
proposal  as  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide. 


I  think  it  might  be  useful  to  read  a 
few  other  sentences  in  the  amendment. 
I  read  from  page  4,  starting  at  line  8: 

Any  such  Investigation  shall  be  con- 
ducted as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  and 
the  nndlngs  resulting  therefrom  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Administrator  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to 
the  Congress. 

Then  listen  to  this  sentence: 
The  Secretary — 

Meaning  the  Secretary  of  Defense — 

shall  take  no  further  action  In  connection 
with  the  deactivation  or  removal  of  any 
existing  military  Installation,  with  respect 
to  which  he  has  sent  a  notification  to  the 
Administrator  under  this  section,  unless  he 
has  received  the  findings  made  in  connec- 
tion  therewith  as  herein   provided. 

If  that  does  not  subordinate  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  the  Administrator 
to  be  created  under  the  bill,  and  subor- 
dinate the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
findings  of  the  committee  named  by  the 
Administrator.  I  do  not  know  what  could. 

Paragraph  (d)  reads: 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall,  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  national  security,  make 
available  to  any  committee,  established 
under  this  section,  such  available  Informa- 
tion and  services  as  may  be  requested  by 
such  committee  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  some  doubts 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill, 
because  it  is  a  Senate  bill.  I  think  that 
section  9,  which  was  under  fire  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  deals  with  the  public  revenue. 
It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  bill 
might  be  regarded  as  a  revenue  bill,  be- 
cause It  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
and  other  obligations  Issued  under  this 
section  and  for  such  purpose  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  se- 
curities may  be  issued  under  such  Act  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchase  of  such 
notes  and  other  obligations. 

That  language,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  take  money  from  the 
Treasury  to  provide  funds  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator, could  easily  be  interpreted 
as  being  a  revenue  bill.  If  it  is,  then  I 
think  the  Supreme  Court,  in  line  with  all 
the  precedents,  would  be  obliged  to  hold 
that  the  bill  would  have  to  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  So  there 
may  be  some  question  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  bill  itself. 

There  are  many  other  questions  about 
the  need  for  the  bill,  but  certainly  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not 
press  his  amendment,  and  turn  the  bill 
into  one  which  would  make  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  purely  a  boondoggle  to 
be  maintained  not  upon  its  need  for 
national  defense,  but  its  effect  upon  the 
unemployment  picture  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Will  the 
Senator  inform  me  when  was  the  first 
time  he  read  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  read  it 
when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  offered 
It. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  the  Sen- 
ator read  it  for  the  first  time  only  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Based  upon  that  state- 
ment, would  the  Senator  be  surprised  to 
know  that  he  does  not  even  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment '' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  I>alcota  If  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  does  not 
undcistand  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment, he  thinks  that  Is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  ought  to  be  debated.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  started  to 
read  the  amendment  when  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  called  It  up. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  talks  about  imposing 
someone  over  the  Secretary  of  Defens" 
Does  the  Senator  notic  ^  in  the  paragraph 
he  read : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  not.ty  rhe 
Administrator  before  taking  any  action  lead- 
ing to  the  deactivation  or  removal,  for  renaon.'. 
Oi  economy 

That  means  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  wishes  to  take  action  to  close  a 
base  for  reasons  of  economy,  he  shall 
take  into  consideration  various  elements 
related  to  whether  a  genuine  economy  is 
being  effected.  If  he  wishes  to  close  a 
base  because  troops  are  needed  elsewhere 
or  because  there  is  no  military  require- 
ment for  the  base,  he  is  not  required  to 
comply  with  any  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  recoanize  that  that  is  a  part  of  the 
amendment,  and  that  no  one  is  super- 
imposed upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  spent  a 
good  part  of  yesterday  listening  to  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  reprogram- 
ing  of  certain  funds.  The  Department 
of  Defense  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  certain  activities  for  which  it  had 
requested  funds  not  later  than  last  year, 
and  which  are  available  for  expenditure 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  are  no  longer 
needed  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  10 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Only 
yesterday  I  sat  in  committee  listening  to 
requests  for  the  reprograming  of  funds, 
because  within  the  past  year  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  Department  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  ex- 
penditures should  not  be  made.  So  they 
were  asking  the  approval  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  with- 
hold certain  funds  which  had  been  allo- 
cated for  certain  activities  and  certain 
installations,  and  to  transfer  them  to 
other  purposes.  That  was  for  a  reason 
of  economy.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense decided  that  they  should  not  spend 
money  in  certain  areas.  In  particular, 
certain  Bomarc  installations,  it  was  felt, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense and  the  Department  of  EXfense, 
should  be  closed,  and  the  money  which 
was  to  have  been  made  available  fur  them 
should  be  used  for  something  of  higher 
priority  or  something  which  was  more 
important :  it  should  not  be  u.sed  simply 
to  continue  an  activity  which  had  been 
started 

The  5-year  rt-troactive  feature  m  the 
amendment,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  has  already  drawn  atten- 
tion, would  mean  that  .«;everal  Bomarc 
installations  which  have  b<'en  closed  be- 
cau.se,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  w-  could  not  afford  to 
spend  any  more  money  on  an  activity 
which  was  becomini;  obsolescent,  or  wa.s 
obsolete,  should  not  be  closed  without 
KOing  to  the  Administrator  and  letting 
him,  together  with  the  committee,  deter- 
mine whether  they  should  be  clo.sed 

It  would  mean  that  poiti^ns  of  the 
warning  .system  which  have  been 
declared  to  be  obsolete,  and  which  have 
been  found  to  be  obsolete  because  of  the 
change  from  a  manned  airplane  to  a 
missile,  even  though  they  were  closed  5 
years  auo,  should  not  be  clo.sed.  but  that 
we  should  continue  to  spend  money  on 
them  regardle.ss  of  whether  they  were 
needed  We  .should  not  spend  more 
money  on  them,  if  they  were  clo.sed  for 
reasons  of  economy,  and  because  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  felt  that  the  money 
could  be  used  for  something  better. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  Senator's  remarks  as  a  part 
of  the  legislative  hi.story.  but  if  any  in- 
stallation is  to  be  clo.stHl  because  it  is 
obsolete  or  becau.se  it  is  unnece.s.sai->  or 
because  it  would  be  better  to  put  the 
money  into  something  else  to  serve  a 
military  purpose,  of  course  the  installa- 
tion should  be  closed,  and  that  situa- 
tion is  not  involved  in  the  amendment 

The  amendment  relates  to  a  situation 
in  which  a  decision  is  made  purely  on 
the  basis  of  economy,  and  it  is  false 
economy  ba.sed  upon  the  fact  that,  con- 
siderini,'  all  the  factors  involved,  the 
Government  is  losing  more  money  than 
It  is  saving 

Mr  C.\SE  of  South  Dakota  I  do  not 
know  how  "economy"  would  tx-  defined, 
if  it  does  not  mean  that  an  installation 
IS  obsolete,  and  the  Government  should 
not  spend  any  more  money  on  it  If  it 
IS  ob.solete.  it  should  be  dispo.sed  of.  we 
do  not  need  it  That  i.s  a  rea.son  for 
economy. 

If  the  Secretary  says  that  the  lime 
has  come  when  we  should  not  spend 
more  money  on  installations,  the 
amendment  requires  him  to  u.o  to  the 
Administrator,  to  let  the  Administrator 
determine  whether  he  should  stop  the 
operation  which  is  costing  money  which 
could  better  be  spent  in  the  ueneral 
economy,  or  better  u.sed  elsewhere. 

Mr    BUSH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
briefly  to  me'' 

Mr.  BUSH  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President.  I  have 
supported  Senate  bil!  1  and  similar  bills 


ever  since  they  were  first  Introduced  in 
the  Congress.  I  have  been  a  sincere 
supporter  of  those  bills,  and  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  bill  1.  I  support  it. 
and  I  have  spoken  for  it;  and  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it  unless  it  is  loaded  down 
with  amendments  which  would  make  It 
unworkable 

Becau.v  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  bill.  I  rise  to  speak  against  the  pend- 
ini;  amendment  This  amendment  is 
wionn  in  principle  I  do  not  think  a 
bill  of  this  sort  should  attempt  to  limit 
in  any  way  the  authority  of  the  Defense 
Department  to  do  whatever  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do  to  make  proper  provision 
for  the  defeii.so  of  our  country  When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  .sent 
to  Congres.s  his  message  on  the  economy. 
he  directed  the  vanous  goverrunental 
atjencies  to  locate  new  installations  in 
depre.sM-d  area.s  if  such  locations  could 
be  justified 

So  when  there  arises  a  question  as  to 
whether  an  installation  should  be  made 
or  whether  an  existing  iristallation 
.should  be  removed,  under  that  direction 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  think  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  consider  all  these  factors;  but 
I  believe  it  wrong  for  the  Congress  to 
att^'mpt  to  direct  what  the  Department 
of  Dtfen.se  shall  do  in  regard  to  tho.se 
installations 

The  correct  principle  Is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  should  be  free  to 
do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  for  the 
d'-fen.se  of  the  country 

I  note  in  the  amendment  a  provision 
which  I  think  makes  it  unacceptable;  I 
refer  to  the  provision  that  an  installa- 
tion shall  not  be  deactivated  for  reasons 
of  economy,  or  that  if  one  had  been 
deactivated  for  such  reasons,  there  is 
to  b<'  a  certain  procedure  for  Its 
activation 

I  remember  that  several  years  ago. 
when  I  was  m  the  Senate,  there  came  to 
Washintjton  a  group  from  Kentucky; 
they  protested  against  the  deactivation 
of  a  particular  camp  Of  course  I  went 
with  them  when  they  presented  their 
ca.se,  but  it  was  apparent  that  the  camp 
was  not  needed  Finally,  I  had  to  say 
to  tn>  friends.  The  only  way  I  know  of 
to  secure  the  activation  of  this  camp 
would  be  in  some  way  to  get  another  war 
started  " 

Of  cour.se  I  did  not  mean  that  such  an 
extreme  course  should  be  taken 

However,  if  such  camps  and  plants 
should  be  deactivated,  let  them  be  deac- 
tivated in  the  interest  of  the  country. 
Furthermore,  let  us  not  attach  to  an  area 
redevelopment  bill  an  amendment  which 
would  limit  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  IX'fense — although  I  doubt  that 
the  Congress  could  limit  it — to  provide 
in  every  way  possible  for  the  proper  and 
necessary  defense  of  the  country. 

Becau.se  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
bill  I  hope  the  p>ending  amendment  will 
be  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI..  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr  COOPER      I  yield 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  I  merely  add 
that  we  have  some  difficulty  In  obtain- 
ing sufTlrient  able  manpower  for  our 
.^rmed  Forces      We  wish  to  proceed  by 
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means  of  voluntary  enlistments,  rather 
than  by  means  of  the  draft.  However, 
if  we  keep  a  number  of  these  sites  open, 
even  though  because  of  reasons  of  econ- 
omy they  should  be  closed,  that  will 
mean  that  more  men  will  be  employed 
in  ways  that  will  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  security:  and  in  that  event 
It  will  be  inevitable  that  more  men  will 
have  to  be  drafted. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  It  will  mean  the 
defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
w  ith  the  views  on  the  amendment  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstalxI. 

I  do  not  think  one  has  to  go  beyond 
the  first  sentence  of  the  amendment,  in 
order  to  realize  what  an  impossible  situ- 
ation It  would  bring  about.  That  sen- 
tence reads  as  follows: 

No  military  installation  which  is  claaBl- 
fled  as  a  permanent  Installation  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  tliall  be  deactivated 
or  removed  to  a  new  location  for  reaaona  of 
economy.  If  such  Installation  la  altuated  In 
a  redevelopment  area. 

If  there  la  in  the  XJS.  Oovemment 
any  organization  which  should  take  steps 
for  reasons  of  economy,  that  organiza- 
tion Is  the  Defense  Department.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  absolutely 
indefensible  for  the  Congress  to  include 
in  a  redevelopment  bill  an  inhibition 
against  such  a  decision,  for  reasons  of 
economy,  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  way  which  would 
better  invite  a  veto  by  the  new  President 
than  to  adopt  such  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  the  President  should  sign  the 
bill  If  it  included  such  an  amendment; 
and  I  would  think  he  would  have  to  veto 
the  bill  under  such  circumstances. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  new  President, 
of  course.  But  from  examining  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  policies  the 
President  maintained  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  would  be  en- 
tirely Inconsistent  with  what  he  then 
said  about  economical  administration  of 
the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  amendment  of 
this  sort  would  be  entirely  at  variance 
with  all  that. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  regret  that  Senators  who  now 
examine  the  bill  for  the  first  time  under- 
take to  know  more  about  what  is  in- 
tended by  it  than  the  author  of  the 
amendment  himself  knows  about  it. 

In  the  amendment  we  provide  that  if 
an  attempt  is  made  i  >  close  an  existing 
military  base  "for  rea^ns  of  eoonomy** — 
and  I  emphasize  those  words — if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  anyone  elae  wishes 
to  close  a  military  installation  in  the 


United  States  for  any  reason  imder  the 
sun — and  there  could  l>e  any  of  a  thou- 
sand reasons;  for  instance,  that  the 
troops  were  needed  somewhere  else,  or 
any  other  reason  why  he  might  ^vish 
to  close  an  existing  military  installation 
that  the  installation  could  be  closed  for 
such  reasons,  except  when  the  decision 
to  close  the  base  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  closing  of  the  base 
would  be  an  economy  move. 

Thus,  the  amendment  prop>oses  the 
requirement  of  a  finding  that  the  closing 
would  result  in  an  overall  economy,  and 
that  the  information  be  available  to  the 
Secretary,  so  that  he  could  determine 
whether  the  result  would  be  an  overall 
economy. 

Why  would  that  be  necessary,  Mr. 
President?  It  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause, as  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  there  might  be  a 
saving  to  one  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  result  might  be  a  great 
loss  to  other  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  itself.  Furthermore,  so  far 
as  the  taxpayers  are  concerned,  if  the 
net  result  is  to  cost  him  money,  it  makes 
very  little  difference  to  him  whether  he 
is  being  required  to  pay  the  money  be- 
cause of  action  by  the  State  govern- 
ment, the  local  government,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

So  if  the  overall  result  of  closing  a 
base  is  actually  to  caiise  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  more  money,  rather  than 
to  save  it.  certainly  no  economy  has  been 
effected. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  today 
no  agoicy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  specifically  charged  with  the  consid- 
eration of  such  aspects  of  these  matters. 

Again  I  say  that  if  a  base  or  other 
military  Installation  has  no  military 
need,  of  course,  it  should  be  closed.  But 
we  know  that  many  closings  have  been 
made  eptirely  for  reasons  of  economy. 
In  fact,  I  have  known  bases  to  be  closed 
even  though  the  services  have  said. 
"Tliese  are  badly  needed,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  close  them,  but  we  are  being 
forced  to  close  them  because  of  econ- 
omy; we  are  having  forced  on  us  so- 
called  economies  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve wise  in  any  way  whatever." 

I  believe  that  in  some  Instances  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  no  real  economy 
whatever  has  been  achieved. 

If  when  we  consider  all  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  in  such 
fields,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
result  of  the  proposed  closing  would  not 
be  overall  economy  for  the  Federal 
Government,  much  less  for  other  gov- 
ernments, then  certainly  no  such  clos- 
ing should  be  made. 

This  amendment  deals  with  installa- 
tions at  which  the  Government  has- 
saved  untold  millions  or  billions  of  dol- 
lars by  getting  the  local  citizenry  to 
provide  the  necessary  schools,  housing, 
recreational  facilities,  and  various  other 
requirements — sometimes  amounting  to 
$50  million  or  $100  million,  and  in  re- 
turn the  Federal  Government  has  prom- 
ised to  make  the  installation  a  perma- 
nent one  in  that  community;  but 
subsequently  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  close  the  installation  for  rea- 
sons of  economy,  even  though  there  has 


remained  some  military  requirement 
and  necessity  for  the  installation; 
nevertheless,  the  Federal  Government 
has  decided  that,  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, alone,  the  base  should  be  closed. 

In  that  event  it  seems  to  us  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  amendment  I  have  submitted, 
for  the  making  of  a  determination  £is  to 
whether  a  real  economy,  in  the  overall 
view,  would  be  effected.  If  it  is  proposed 
that  the  base  be  closed  for  reasons  of 
economy,  and  if  it  is  found  that,  actu- 
ally, no  economy,  in  the  overall  view, 
would  thereby  be  achieved — and  no 
doubt  the  particular  agency  concerned 
would  not  really  be  in  a  position  to  deter- 
mine what  the  actual,  overall  economy 
would  be — then  the  installation  should 
stay  open.  In  other  words,  if  there 
would  be  no  real,  overall  econcmiy,  the 
base  should  not  be  closed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
perfectly  clear,  under  the  Senator's  own 
statement,  that  the  determination  of 
economy,  as  related  to  the  defense  needs 
of  the  country,  would  be  made,  not  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  by  a  com- 
mittee to  be  selected  by  the  Administra- 
tor? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  The 
decision  would  be  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

He  could  make  that  decision  under  the 
most  unsound  argument  of  economy  if 
he  wanted  to  make  it  on  the  basis  of 
defense  needs.  It  would  be  only  if  he 
wanted  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  econ- 
omy that  the  question  whether  there 
would  be  an  overall  economy  would  be 
considered  and  even  then  he  could  decide 
in  favor  of  the  base  being  closed. 

For  example,  as  I  stated,  if  one  service 
were  to  save  $2  million,  but  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  would  lose  $20 
million  by  virtue  of  the  Grovemment's 
guarantee  on  home  mortgages,  that 
would  be  a  situation  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment would  lose  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

I  could  give  the  Senator  many  other 
illustrations  in  which  there  appeared  to 
be  an  economy  for  one  service;  but,  by 
looking  at  the  overall  economy,  it  would 
be  seen  there  would  be  no  saving  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  regard  to  the 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  relating  to  the  amendment,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  case  of  military 
installations  in  nonredevedopment  areas, 
he  states: 

For  example,  it  Is  possible  that  the  closure 
of  a  military  base  might  result  in  the  saving 
of  $2  mUUon  in  the  operating  budget  of  the 
Army,  but  be  accompanied  by  a  $20  million 
loss  on  FHA  guaranteed  mortgages. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  illus- 
trate that  point?  How  would  the  FHA, 
imder  certain  circumstances,  be  liable  to 
lose  $20  million,  while,  let  us  say,  the 
Defense  Department  would  save  $2  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  there  are  2,000  houses  at  an 
installation    on    which    the    FHA    has 
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guaranteed  the  mortgages.  Then  the 
Defense  Department  proceeds  to  close 
the  installation,  and  the  service  person- 
nel are  moved  out.  The  houses  have  to 
be  sawed  up  and  sold.  My  general  im- 
pression is  that,  in  moving  such  houses 
to  different  locations,  on  a  $15,000  house 
we  would  do  well  to  get  $500.  if  it  is 
sawed  up  and  sold.  If  there  is  no  im- 
mediate demand  for  housing  in  that 
area,  there  is  a  great  loss.  Housing 
then  has  to  be  constructed  in  the  area  to 
which  the  troops  have  been  moved 
Such  a  move  appears  to  be  a  saving  lo 
the  military  service,  but  if  one  looks  at 
the  loss  in  guaranteed  mortgages,  there 
is  no  overall  saving  to  the  Government 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
proposal  because  it  implies  that  when 
the  Government  guarantees  mortgages 
it.  in  effect,  will  indulge  in  uneconomic 
operations  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting itself. 

Does  It  not  follow,  if  this  principle  is 
sound,  that  the  Government  undertakes, 
after  guaranteeing  mortgages,  always  to 
operate,  even  though  the  operation  re- 
sults in  losses,  and  thus  in  uneconomic 
ventures?  I  foresee  a  danger  in  that 
procedure 

That  principle  applies  even  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  We  guarantee  cer- 
tain ventures.  We  buy  mortgages  and 
evidences  of  indebtedness.  The  moment 
the  Government  does  that,  it  becomes 
obligated  forever  to  the  particular  com- 
munity in  which  it  has  put  its  money  by 
way  of  loans  and  grants. 

I  may  .say  to  the  Senator  from  Loui.<i- 
ana  I  am  only  thinking  out  loud  on  iho 
matter 

Mr.   LONG  of  Louisiana.     So   far  a.s 
the   kind  of   losses   which   the   Senator 
has  indicated  are  concerned,  I  believe  I 
can  show  lovsses  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  only  a  single  housing  contract 
under    the    Wherry    or   Capehart    pro- 
gram,   as    the   case    may    be      I    think, 
under  the  Capehart  program,  as  a  result 
of  a  decision   to  close  a  military  base, 
the  Government  lost,  on  a  single  hou.s- 
ing  contract,  closer  to  $20  million  than 
to  $10   million.     Certainly,   such   losses 
should  be  considered  when  it  Ls  contem- 
plated to  cIo.se  a  military  establishment 
Furthermore,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor IS  aware  of  this,  it  has  been  a  long 
establi-shed    policy   of   the   Defen.se   De- 
partment  to  go  to  a  local  community 
and  say  to  it     "We  would  like  to  make 
ihi.s    military    installation    permanent, 
and  if  you  will  do  certain  things  we  will 
make  it  a  permanent  military  installa- 
tion ' 

I  have  witnessed,  and  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  as  Governor  of  his 
State  did,  situations  in  which  certain 
local  communities  have  been  a.sked  to 
provide  certam  amounts  of  land, 
schools,  and  various  and  sundry  other 
tacilities 

Ceitamly  such  matters  should  be 
considered  in  a  decision  to  close  an  in- 
stallation, if  It  is  not  done  on  the  ba.sis 
of  military  needs,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  telling  the 
Armed  Forces  that  it  must  economize 
If  the  decision  to  close  the  installation 
Ls  being  made  entirely  for  reasons  of 
economy,    it  is  fair  to  ask  whether   it 


will  result  in  an  overall,  real  economy 
The  people  making  these  investments 
may  lose  tens,  and  .sometimes  even  hun- 
dreds, of  millions  of  dollars,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  have  an  indication  that 
It  is  being  done  for  economic  reasons 
If.  after  having  invested  their  money, 
they  lose  it,  a  study  might  show  that  no 
real  economy   was  effected   at  all 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  recognize  the 
strength  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  it  still  do<\s  not 
negative  the  distre.ss  I  am  suffering  in 
the  belief  that  we  are  creating  a  vicious 
cycle  by  the  Congress  establishing  many 
programs  of  supposed  aid  Congre.ss 
provides  the  procedure  and  provides  the 
loans,  and  then  an  agency  comes  along 
and  says.  There  are  some  facilities  we 
ought  to  eliminate,  but  because  of  pre- 
vious loans  and  mfts.  they  must  be  con- 
tinued " 

I  am  familiar  ^Aith  a  situation  m  Ohio 
that  paralleled  the  expeiience  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  may  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  lliat  the 
Government  has  undertaken  programs 
which  do  exactly  what  I  have  stated 
The  Capehart  housing  program,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Wherry  program,  did 
exactly  that  When  the  Government  un- 
dertakes a  contract  involving  .SICO  mil- 
lion invested  in  housing,  the  Govern- 
ment is  tioink'  to  lo-^e  u  in  the  event 
the  base  is  closed 

Oddly  enough,  if  the  hou.->itu  belon,;s 
to  the  military  establishment,  it  may 
consider  the  loss  involved  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  it  owned  the  housing,  but 
when  a  separate  agency  :s  i^uarantee- 
ing  the  mortgages,  and  a  decision  is 
made  to  clo.se  the  installation  in  order 
to  make  a  .savim,'  in  one  branch  of  the 
Government,  let  us  .say  the  Army,  that 
decision  is  made  notwithstanduu  that 
another  branch  of  the  Government,  for 
example,  the  FlIA,  will  lose  a  f in  tune 
So  in  spue  of  a  pos.sible  .savin;^  of  $2 
million  in  one  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  po.ssiblc  that  there  may  be 
a  lo.ss  of  $18  million,  or  even  SfiO  million, 
m  another  agency,  if  one  IcKiks  at  the 
overall  picture  That  is  the  basL-,  of 
my  amendment 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mi  PuMdent  w:l! 
the  ."senator  yie'.d  ^ 

Mr  LONC;  of  Louisiana      I  yield 

Mr  C.\PEHART  The  Senators  ar- 
gument, I  think,  makes  good  sense  al- 
though I  am  not  sure  the  amendment 
provides  exactly  what  we  should  dn 

I  wonder  if  Senators  really  under- 
^land  how  little  the  bill  would  do  and 
how  little  It  would  help  people  whu  need 
help 

I  siiould  like  to  read  the  lan/.u<iKP  of 
the  bill  with  regard  to  loans  and  par- 
ticipations, to  show  how  limited  are  the 
provi.-,ions  in  the  bill  I  have  never  be- 
fore seen  a  bill  w  hieh  I  thought  would 
fool  the  people  .i^  much  ,is  this  bill 
would 

Will  the  Senator  yield  some  time  to 
me':' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, how  much  lime  do  the  proponents 
have  remaining''  If  I  h.ave  >uf!lcient 
time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

MusKiE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  34  minutes  remain- 
ing 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr.  President. 
under  the  bill  the  Administrator  could 
make  loans  to  build  golf  courses.  The 
Adminislraloi  could  make  loans  to  build 
swimming  jhjoIs.  The  Administrator 
could  make  loans  to  build  summer  or 
winter   resorts 

Mr  DOUGLAS  .Mr  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield'' 

Mr  CAPEHART      I  yield 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Can  the  Senator 
lustify  that  slatemenf 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill 

LOANS    ANO    PaRTK  IPATION8 

.SEcv  6  (HI  Thp  Admuil.strntrir  is  autlinrized 
til  purchHse  evideiK  es  or  inUebtPdne*."!  and  to 
111. ike  loans  i  incUidtr.g  p.-\rTlclpatlon8  there- 
in i  t<j  aid  m  fliuincing  any  project  wlthm  .i 
redovrlopment  area  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment ol  Und  and  facilities  (Including 
in.ichinery  and  e<jnlpnient  In  caBe«  of  dem- 
onsrra'ed  need  i  for  industrial  or  comnie; - 
cUl  vis.ige.  in'iuding  the  construction  of 
n*"*  btiildlngs 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  exactly  the 
point  involved  It  i.>  for  industrial  or 
Ldinmeicial  usage 

Ml  CAPEHAR  I  Is  not  a  golf  course 
commerciaP 

Mr  IX)UGLAS  No.  it  would  be 
recreational 

Mr  CAPEHART  I.^  not  a  summer  or 
winter  re.sort  commerciaP 

I  am  deln^hted  I  have  brought  up  the 
subject,  becau.se  the  author  of  the  bill 
Ls  clarifying  the  language  as  to  the  type 
of  loans  that  can  be  made. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Po.ssibly  motels 
would  some  under  the  language 

Mr  CAPEHART  MoUls  might  be 
ii;cluded 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Certainly  not  swim- 
ming pools,  golf  courses,  or  any  of  the 
others 

Mr  CAPP:HART  The  Senator  will 
remember  the  .scandals,  so  called,  under 
the  old  RVC,  with  re.>pett  to  many  of 
these  things 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Yes  The  Senator 
fn)m  Illinois  lieiped  to  expose  them.  I 
Ix'lieve,  al.NO,  we  ouglit  to  probe  develop- 
ment with  respect  to  the  so-called  Cape- 
hart housing 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  have  no  objection 
Uy  that 

The  able  Senator  from  Illinois  never 
wishes  to  di.scu.ss  the  merits  of  the  case. 
or  lo  b«'  practical 

I  think  Senators  ought  to  give  con- 
sideration Ui  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
legi-slalion  will  be  very,  very  di.sappoinl- 
ing  I  again  invite  attention  to  the  po.ssi- 
bility  that  under  the  language  the  ad- 
ministrator could  lend  money  for  those 
purposes 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Let  us  clarify  the 
language  in  this  discussion. 

Mr  CAPEHART  The  language  is 
very  broad 
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I  shall  read  further  from  the  language 
of  the  bill.  I  shall  read  the  entire  section 
on  "Loans  and  Participations"  to  show 
how  limited  the  provlKlons  are,  and  how 
little  good,  possibly,  passage  of  the  bill 
would  accomplish. 

The  Administrator  1«  authorleed  to  pur- 
chase evidencM  of  Indebtednea*  and  to 
make  loana  (including  partlct{>ationa  there- 
in i  to  aid  In  financing  any  project  within  a 
redevelopnient  area  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  facUltlea  (including 
machinery  and  equipment  In  casea  of  demon- 
strated need)  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
usage,  including  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  the  rehablUUtton  of  abandoned  or 
unoccupied  buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing  bulld- 
infi. 

Next  is  the  language  I  especially  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Senators, 
because  tt  is  very  important.  Every  one 
of  the  depressed  areas  about  which  we 
talk  has  sufficient  buildings  or  sufBcient 
facilities.  All  these  areas  already  have 
buildings  and  facilities. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  following  language: 

Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended   (1)    for  working  capltaJ — 

Working  capital  is  used  to  pay  salaries 
of  wage  earners.  Working  capital  will 
create  Jobs.  One  must  have  buildings, 
machinery,  and  facilities  before  a  man 
can  be  given  a  Job.  but  9  times  out  of 
10  the  facilities  and  buildings  are  avail- 
able.   Working  capiUl  is  essential 

This  language  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
hibit loans  for  working  capital. 

It  is  further  provided  that  financial 
assistance  shall  not  be  extended: 

(2)  to  assist  e«t«bllshmenu  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another. 

Such  a  provision  would  force  a  person 
to  start  a  new  business  with  a  new 
corporation,  practically.    However,  there 

IS  a  limitation ; 

Tlie  limitation  set  forth  in  clause  (2) 
above  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
assistance  for  the  expansion  of  an  existing 
business  operation  from  lU  original  location 
or  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  branch 
afnilate,  or  subsidiary:  Provided,  That  such 
assistance  will  not  substantially  decrease 
employment  in  the  area  of  original  location. 

Tlie  point  I  make  for  the  Record  is 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  any  help 
provided  would  be  materially  limited.  In 
my  mind  the  program  would  be  almost 
inoperative  because  the  depressed  areas 
now  have  buildings  and  facilities.  The 
thing  these  communities  lack  is  busi- 
ness— ideas,  management,  and  working 
capital.  Alx)ve  everything  else,  working 
capital  is  short. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  authors  of  the 
bill  eliminated  the  working  capital  pro- 
vision. They  did  not  eliminate  the 
w  orking  capital  provision  under  the  RFC. 
Working  capital  loans  can  be  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

If  we  provided  suflScient  money  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  could  do 
more  to  help  the  depressed  areas  than 
could  be  done  under  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
The  Small  Business  Administration  can 
make  loans  for  working  capital  which 
could  not  be  done  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Our  Republican 
friends  are  a  continuous  marvel  to  me. 
Generally  they  attack  the  bill  on  the 
groimd  that  it  would  do  too  much.  Now 
my  good  friend  is  attacking  the  bill  be- 
cause it  would  do  too  little. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  attacking  the  bill.  I  am  trying  to 
explain  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  the  Sen- 
ator is  attacking  the  bill. 

"hix.  CAPEHART.  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  bill.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  merely  trying  to  point 
out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
particularly  to  the  people  in  the  de- 
pressed areas,  who  are  looking  for  help 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill — how  limited 
are  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  never 
claimed  the  bill  would  do  everything.  We 
merely  said  it  would  make  a  start.  Now 
the  Senator  is  criticizing  the  bill  becatise 
it  does  not  include  loans  for  working 
capital. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing the  bill.  I  am  simply  pointing  out 
exactly  what  the  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  it  is  a 
criticism. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Every  Senator,  and 
the  people,  should  understand  the 
limitations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Then  the  Senator 
criticizes  the  bill  because  it  would  pro- 
hibit pirating? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  did  not  criticize 
the  bill.  I  simply  read  the  language  in 
the  bill,  to  show  the  limitations. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  knows 
the  antipirating  language  was  drafted 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  criticizing  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  criticiz- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  see;  the  comments 
were  not  criticism? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  simply  being 
factual  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  Senator's  remarks  were  not  criticism. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  pointing  out 
the  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  my  amendment, 
to  set  forth  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
reference  to  a  chronically  depressed 
area,  and  to  limit  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  to  certain  specific   regions. 

I  am  simply  pointing  out  the  limited 
character  of  the  bill.  I  say  again  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
which  is  already  in  existence,  if  given 
the  $390  million  proposed  by  the  bill, 
could  do  a  better  job.  We  could  say 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
"Make  loans  to  towns  and  communities 
which  are  in  chronic  distress."  The 
Small  Business  Administration  could  do 
more  than  could  be  done  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rural  part  of  the  program. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
permitted,  under  the  law,  to  assist  in 
agricultural  sections  in  depressed  areas. 


More  can  be  accomplished  under  the 
present  act  than  can  be  accomplished 
imder  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  an  additional  5 
minutes  so  he  can  tell  the  Senate  more 
about  what  the  bill  will  not  do. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  any  more  to  say  at  the  moment. 
We  are  discussing  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  with  respect  to 
such  installations  as  Army  camps.  As 
I  said  when  I  rose  to  speak,  it  makes 
some  sense  to  me,  because  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  if  an  army  camp  is  in  a  dis- 
tressed area,  the  Armed  Forces  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  abandon  it.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  close  the  camp  for  economy 
reasons,  an  amendment  to  keep  the  in- 
stallation in  that  area  makes  some  sense. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Senate 
wishes  to  legislate  upon  that  subject. 
I  think  some  kind  of  directive  or  record 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  told  that 
if  there  exists  a  depressed  area  around 
an  army  installation,  unless  exception- 
ally good  reasons  exist  to  remove  the 
installation,  it  would  be  f>oor  judgment 
to  move  it.  Such  directive  or  provision 
would  be  particularly  justified  in  view 
of  the  proposed  legislation  that  provides 
that  the  Government  would  move  into 
such  abandoned  area  and  would  start 
lending  money  or  trying  to  help  the  com- 
munity. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some 
thought  given  to  the  problem  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  pre- 
sented. I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
would  be  good  legislation.  However, 
when  the  amendment  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  bill,  it  makes  sense 
to  say  that  we  should  not  abandon  an 
installation  if,  the  minute  it  is  aban- 
doned, the  Federal  Government  would 
go  back  in  and  grant  or  lend  money 
to  the  same  community. 

I  believe  we  are  making  a  good  rec- 
ord on  the  subject  of  the  amendment  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
think  if  the  armed  services  have  the  in- 
tention of  abandoning  a  camp  within  a 
distressed  area,  even  though  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  its  submission  will  have 
a  good  influence. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  think  we  ought 
to  perpetuate  an  installation  that  is 
obsolete? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  amendment 
necessarily  so  provides.  It  provides  for 
instances  in  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  intended  to  abandon  an  in- 
stallation for  economic  reasons.  Of 
course,  the  minute  the  area  is  no  longer 
in  the  center  of  a  depressed  area,  the 
amendment  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  me 
give  the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  con- 
crete illustration.  Yesterday  afternoon 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Military  Consti-uction  considered  the 
precise  problem  of  moving  a  military 
installation  from  one  point  to  another 
point  for  reasons  of  economy.  If  the 
intended  move  was  from  one  of  the  areas 
that  would  come  tmder  the  general  defi- 
nition of  the  bill,  does  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  think  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  subordinate  its  Judgment 
to  the  judgment  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Administrator? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Not  necessarily, 
no.  I  merely  am  aaylng  that  there  is 
some  virtue  to  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  lioulslana.  If  it  is 
proposed  to  take  money  out  of  one  pock  - 
et  and  put  It  into  another,  there  !:> 
some  sense  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soath  Dakota  Does 
the  Senator  believe  that  such  Installa- 
tion should  be  contlniied  even  If  sol- 
diers must  be  drafted  to  maintain  the 
installation? 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Oh.  no,  I  did  not 
say  that,  and  neither  does  the  amend- 
ment so  provide. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU  The 
amendment  provides  that  military  In- 
stallations may  not  be  deactivated  or 
removed;  it  provides  further  that  if 
ther"  have  been  any  military  installa- 
tions deactivated  within  the  past  5 
years,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
'~?activate  them. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  the  amendment.  I  never  once 
said  I  did  I  did  not  argue  for  it  par- 
ticularly. I  merely  said  that  the  amend- 
ment had  some  merit.  I  rose  primarily 
to  point  out  the  lack  of  help  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  give  to  de- 
pressed areas  The  WU  Is  not  confined 
to  chronically  depressed  areas  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  tied  to  a  criterion 
or  a  formula  which  aids  the  erreat  in- 
du.^tnal  center  of  Detroit,  and  possibly 
a  few  weeks  from  now  the  employment 
level  of  that  area  will  be  such  that  the 
area  will  not  qualify  for  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  I  shall  go  Into  that  subject 
later  when  I  introduce  my  amendment 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  In  De- 
troit there  is  the  Nike  Installation  If 
the  Defense  Department  believes  that 
money  spend  on  the  Nike  is  bemg 
wasted,  and  that  It  should  be  u^ed  for 
development  of  the  Nike-2>us  or  some- 
thing else 

Mr  CAPEHART.  That  Is  the  weak- 
ne'^s  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  d:^- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  that  !t 
is  a  salutary  move  to  call  up  the  amend- 
ment My  objection  to  it  is  its  inherent 
n^'idity.  That  is  the  reason  I  cannot 
support  the  amendment.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Department  of  Defen.se  should 
give  some  consideration  to  these  factor*?, 
and  if  for  purposes  of  economy  it  is  de- 
cided a  military  Installation  should  bf 
moved,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  economy  of  that  community 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  yield  an  additional 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

Mr  CAPEHART.  And  I  will  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr,  KEATING.  I  see  nothing  wron^ 
with  consideration  being  given  to  those 
factors  by  the  Defense  Department 
There  are  areas  In  the  State  of  New  York 
which  might  be  helped  by  even  an 
amendment  containing  rigid  provisions. 


But,  after  all.  in  my  judgment,  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  not 
be  tied  by  the  biD.  and  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  on  his  statement 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  do  not  Intend  U) 
vote  for  the  amendment  I  never  in- 
tended to  do  so.  I  merely  wished  to 
leave  the  impression  that  there  is  much 
merit  to  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  bnnight  about  here,  and  I 
am  glad  we  are  discu.ssin^  the  subject. 
becau.se  it  does  not  mak--  sen.se  to  me  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  abandon  ar. 
installation  in  the  middle  of  a  depressed 
area,  and  then  go  right  back  in  undt-r 
the  bill  and  sp^^nd  a  urtat  deal  of  monf-y. 
when  perhaps,  if  the  installation  had  to 
be  abandoned,  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  use  the  terms  of  the  bill 

However.  I  do  not  think  :t  is  good  le«- 
islation  I  think  the  problem  oui^ht  to 
be  handled  in  some  other  way  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  il  should  be  tied  into 
this  particular  bill  I  think  poihiips 
there  is  some  other  way  of  handling  the 
.''ubject 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ixjui.slana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, In  the  luht  of  the  diM:ussion  that 
has  occurred  here  this  afternoon.  I  am 
constrained  to  t)ellevc  that  the  amend- 
ment Ls  perhaps  drawn  too  riKidly.  and 
I  should  like  to  have  an  op[>ortunity,  if 
time  permits,  to  redraft  the  amendment 
on  somewhat  different  hnr-s  permit*.m»{ 
of  more  flexibility  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amfndniti'.t  be  with- 
drawn 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iUfst  of  the  Senator 
from  Ix)uisiar.a'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  re- 
stTVUik'  the  iK.'ht  to  object,  if  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  proposes  to  submit  tlie 
amendment  In  different  form  but  witli 
the  same  purpose  in  mind,  we  might  as 
well  have  tiic  yea-and-nay  vote  now  and 
have  It  over  with.  I  would  rather  nnt 
go  through  a  lon«  di.scussion  ai^ain  as 
a  result  of  nirrely  chant'in^'  the  wordini,' 
of  the  amendment  There  is  a  principle 
involved,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  We  might  just  as  wrl! 
have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  rr- 
.servint:  the  ru:ht  to  object,  I  gattier  from 
what  the  dutinKUished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  that  he  miiiht  hav»-  m 
mind  something  in  the  nature  of  a  rr- 
quest  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in 
making  ius  decisions,  to  take  into  con- 
-sideration  the  factors  covered  in  the  bill 
To  that  type  of  am-  ndnunt  I  bflieve 
there  would  l)e  no  i,'reat  objection.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  exact  lan^:uai,'e  of 
it,  but  I  am  constrained  to  think  tiuit 
perhaps  ar.  amendment  co'ikl  be  framed 
which  would  meet  with  universal 
approval 

Mr.  LONG  of  Ix^uisiana  Mr  Piesi- 
dent.  I  believe  I  am  richt  o:\  the  princi- 
ple that  It  does  not  make  sen.se  to  close 
a  military  base  under  the  icui.se  of  econ- 
omv  if  no  ceiiume  economy  is  to  be 
achieved,  and  :f  in  fact  considcnnn  all 
levels  of  guvemm>"nt  and  all  activities  of 
eovernment.  an  actual  los.s  mi'-,'ht  result 
If  that  is  the  basis  upon  which  a  mili- 
tary installation  is  closed,  it  seems  to 
mr"  that  an  undertakmr:  upon  that  ba.sl.'S 
siiould  be  part  i;f  a  distressed  areas  bill. 


I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  have  a  dis- 
tressed areas  bill  under  which  we  permit 
distressed  areas  to  be  created,  and  by 
which,  not  economy,  but  actual  false 
economy  is  a  result  of  the  initial  deci- 
.sion  If  tlie  closing  of  a  base  results  in 
creating;  a  distressed  area  on  which  we 
then  mu.st  spend  additional  money  to 
lielp  an  economy  that  did  not  achieve 
tccnomy  m  the  fust  instance,  tlien  tiie 
inisr  should  not  have  been  closed. 

Mr  F*resident  I  have  asked  permission 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  based  upon 
the  dt.sciLs.sion  that  has  taken  place  at 
this  time  If  there  Is  insistence  that 
there  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
.unendment.  the  minority  leader  tias  that 
privile^'e  and  of  couise.  I  shall  accom- 
niotiate  him 

Mr  DIRKSF.N  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  merely  wish  to 
.say  I  think  I  should  defer  to  members  of 
tiic  comm litre  as  to  whether  or  not  per- 
mission .siiuukl  be  given  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  If  it  is  to  be  reoffcred,  we 
may  a^  well  res«)lve  the  matter  now. 

Mr  CAPFHART.  I  liave  no  objection 
to  its  beinn  witiidrawn 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DakoU  Mr. 
F'rcsulfnt.  the  yeas  and  nays  haAe  been 
ordered  on  th»'  amendment,  and  It  re- 
quires unanimous  con.sent  to  withdraw 
it  I  do  not  pre.sently  contemplate  ob- 
jecting to  it.  but  I  should  like  to  point 
out  tiiat  my  understanding  is  that  the 
.'^nator  from  Ix>uLsiana  previously  had 
modified  his  own  amendment  by  chang- 
inc:  the  word  "shall"  to  "may.""  As  the 
change  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  the  change  is  m  line  7  on 
j)ai;e  1  of  the  amendment.  The  first 
sentence  of  the  amendment  reads; 

N.>  niillt.iry  in.«.*. .illation  which  l«  claasl- 
fird  .ui  a  p<»rniar.cnl  l:if5'L.i::.itl(jn  on  ihe  date 
nf  enactmen*  of  thin  act  shall  be  dmctlvated 
or  removed  to  a  new  location  for  reaaona  of 
eoonoiny.  If  auch  inatallalion  la  aliuated  In 
.1  redevpliipniect  .i.-e.i 

As  the  amendment  has  been  chanted, 
and  as  it  is  now  at  the  desk,  it  reads: 

No  mlliiary  InatjilUtlun  which  U  claaitl- 
ftfd  aa  n  perm.tneiit  Installation  on  the  date 
of  pnartjnp:it  of  this  .^ct  may  be  deactivated 
or  remir,  ed  to  a  new  l<)Cft';on  f'>r  reHAutis 
of  e<-<<ti<>my.  If  such  i!i«tAlla*.ion  U  situated 
in   i\  redevelopment   iirea. 

Thf  language  is  just  as  rigid  as  be- 
foif,  if  not  more  riKid. 

I  do  not  know  wiiether  that  was  in- 
tended, but  that  IS  tlie  way  the  amend- 
ment now  reads.  It  is  more  rigid  tlian 
It  was  before  No  installation  may  be 
deactivated  if  it  is  in  sucii  an  area.  I 
do  not  believe  I  am  the  one  to  object 
to  the  .St-nator  from  Louisiana  witli- 
drawing  his  amendment.  I  believe  It  is 
the  minority  leader,  who  made  Uie  orig- 
inal request  for  tht>  yeas  and  nays,  who 
is  tiie  one  who  should  decide  whether 
the  amendment  may  be  withdrawn. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-con.sent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President,  this  is  the 
typo  of  amendment  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve lias  any  place  on  the  pending  bill. 
The  purixjse  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  Fed- 
eral money  on  a  loan  basis  to  assist 
States  or  localities  or  private  interests 
vMtiiin  a  State  or  locality  to  finance  a 
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project,  a  business  project,  for  profit. 
and  to  create  job  opportunities  within 
that  State  or  area.  That  is  the  purpose. 
I  do  not  believe  the  bill  should  have  any 
other  purpose  than  that. 

The  bill  restricts  the  use  of  these  loan 
funds  for  buildings,  except,  in  excep- 
tional cases,  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  Senator  from  New  York  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out  this 
exception,  and  I  Intend  to  support  his 
amendment. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Long  amendment  is  ccmipletely 
extraneous.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  if  he  withdraws 
it.  does  he  intend  to  resubmit  a  similar 
amendment?  If  he  does  intend  to  do  so, 
I  shall  object  to  his  withdrawing  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Neither  on 
this  occasion  nor  on  any  other  occasions, 
so  long  as  I  have  not  agreed  as  a  general 
arrangement  where  others  have  made 
similar  commitments,  will  I  foreclose  my 
opportunity  of  offering  this  amendment 
or  any  other  amendment.  If  the  Sena- 
tor wishes  to  insist  on  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
on  the  amendment  at  this  time,  he  may 
do  so.  I  thought  I  was  accommodating 
him  and  other  Senatrirs  who  (^pose  the 
amendment  by  offering  to  withdraw  It. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  particularly  cares  to  put 
himself  on  record  as  being  unwilling  to 
consider  an  amendment  that  another 
Senator  may  wish  to  offer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ought 
to  be  accorded  the  courtesy  he  requests. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  the  Senate.  That  is  the  way 
we  get  along  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  that  every  Senator  should  have 
the  right  to  withdraw  an  amendment  he 
has  offered.  Certainly  no  Senator  should 
be  foreclosed  from  ofl'ering  another  pro- 
posal. If  we  start  on  that  basis,  we 
mlRht  as  well  l>egin  to  recognize  that 
we  are  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Senate,  I  hope  the 
courtesy  will  be  extended  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr,  President,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  makes  a  very  eloquent 
plea  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  but  on  his  own  behalf. 
I  accede  to  his  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 
It  is  identified  as  "3-9-61-B." 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LxcisLATivK  Clkrx.  On  page  79, 
strike  out  lines  14  tlirough  23,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TKHmNATIOK  Of  AtJTHOBTrT 

Sec  27.  (a)  Thla  Act  and  all  authority 
conferred  thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
cloee  of  June  30.   1963. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1963.  thofe  asaets,  funds,  con- 
tracts, loans,  liabilities,  oommltments.  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  records  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  which 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
shall  determine  are  necessary  to  the  liquida- 
tion  of   the  affairs   and   functions  of  such 


Administration,  are  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  purposes  of  liqui- 
dation. 

(c)  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of.  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  Into  pur- 
sfuant  to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  action 
neceasary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  in  any  amounts  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  in  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  would  provide  for  careful  re- 
consideration of  the  measure  after  it 
had  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of 
approximately  2  years.  The  reason  I 
have  asked  for  a  termination  date  of  2 
years  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  experimental  bill.  It  is  something 
new.  It  is  something  that  is  untried. 
It  is  much  safer,  in  my  opinion,  when 
one  embarks  on  a  new  enterprise  like 
this,  to  have  it  reviewed  at  a  suitable 
time,  so  that  Congress  may  determine 
whether  the  program  is  actually  working 
satisfactorily. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas!  has  called  this 
amendment  "murder."  He  said  on  the 
floor  2  or  3  days  ago  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  guilty  of  proi>osing 
infanticide,  of  killing  this  child  at  the 
age  of  2.  If  that  is  so.  then  Congress  has 
committed  many  such  crimes  on  numer- 
ous occasions.  The  mutual  security 
legislation,  which  is  very  im[>ortant.  is 
on  a  yearly  basis.  The  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  has  a  terminal  date.  The  di- 
rect housing  loan  authority  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  also  very  impor- 
tant legislation  has  a  termination  date. 
The  export  controls  have  a  termination 
date.  The  direct  purchases  of  Treasury 
bonds  by  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
termination  dates.  All  housing  pro- 
grams are  limited  either  by  termination 
dates  or  by  the  cunount  of  the  authori- 
zations. I  have  even  seen  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  limit  FHA 
loans  to  a  year  in  order  to  serve  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 

Therefore  I  plead  not  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  infanticide.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  this 
kind  of  legislation  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  how  it  has  worked  after  a  iperiod  of 
2  years.  It  may  work  very  well.  It  is 
experimental  legislation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
are  certain  as  to  how  it  will  work.  I 
have  sat  in  all  the  hearings  and  I  have 
listened  to  all  the  debates,  in  both 
closed  and  open  hearings.  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  as  to  how  it  will  work. 
With  all  the  background  that  I  have 
acquired  on  this  proposed  legislation,  I 
have  some  doubt  as  to  how  it  will  work. 

Por  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  Congress  should  have  a  look 
at  it,  and  be  forced  to  have  a  look  at  it, 
by  the  placing  of  a  termination  date  in 
the  bill.  Otherwise,  it  may  simply  slide 
along;  and  not  being  watched,  it  could 
continue  for  a  long  time  ineffectually. 
If  it  is  doing  well — and  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  I  hope  it  will  do  well  and  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose  to  relieve  distress 


in  some  areas — in  that  case,  I  have  no 
doubt  Congress  will  reenact  it;  and  that 
might  be  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do,  if 
it  is  serving  the  purpose  and  the  ideals 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  for  the  bill. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  and 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  testified 
that  they  looked  upon  the  bill  as  a  sort 
of  experimental  program.  They  spoke 
of  demonstration  or  pilot  projects.  The 
Kennedy  administration  Itself  proposed 
to  limit  the  funds  even  further  than  they 
are  limited  in  the  bill  as  reported,  by 
setting  a  limit  of  $30  million  on  each 
loan  fund  for  the  first  year.  I  believe. 
That  provision,  as  I  understand,  was 
taken  out  of  the  bill  before  it  was  re- 
ported. 

Pressures  will  develop  for  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  the  program  if  it  is 
successful.  If  it  is  successful,  and  if  it 
really  alleviates  distress  and  creates  new 
job  opportunities,  then  I  think  such 
pressures  would  be  well  received  by 
Congress.  However.  I  think  that  be- 
cause of  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
bill,  it  would  be  quite  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  put  a  termination  date  in  it. 

1  have  suggested  in  my  amendment  June 
30,  1963,  which  will  be  a  little  more  than 

2  years  from  now — 2  h'*  years. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  recommen- 
dation to  the  Senate.  I  hojje  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pi-oposal  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut is  to  allow  the  bill  to  run  for  2  years 
and  then  to  discontinue  it.  He  says 
this  is  necessary  in  order  that  Congress 
may  have  a  chance  to  review  the  meas- 
ure. 

May  I  point  out  that  we  added  to  the 
bill  in  committee  a  new  section,  section 
27,  in  the  drafting  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  was  very  helpful.  It 
requires  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  or  a  subcommittee 
thereof,  after  the  expiration  of  2  years, 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
investigation  of  the  administration  of 
the  act,  and  then  to  report  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  the  results  of  the  study 
and  the  investigation,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  committee 
deems  desirable.  Then  if  it  is  the  will  of 
Congress  to  discontinue  the  law,  Con- 
gress can  pass  an  act  to  repeal  it. 

The  difference  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  automatically 
discontinue  the  act  without  investiga- 
tion, and  it  would  require  aflarmative 
action  to  keep  it  in  existence;  whereas 
the  present  proposal  would  provide,  as 
almost  all  measures  do,  that  the  law 
would  continue  in  operation  until  re- 
pealed, but  with  full  opportunity  for  re- 
view and  for  repeal  if  Congress  so 
decided. 

I  understand  that  I  irritated  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
last  week  when  I  referred  to  this  amend- 
ment as  being  the  equivalent  of  legal 
infanticide.  At  the  risk  of  further  ir- 
ritating the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  repeat  that  characterization  today. 
Murder  is  a  very  bad  thing.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  reprehensible  of  crimes. 
Infanticide  is  one  of  the  most  repre- 
hensible forms  of  murder. 
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Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut would  not  harm  tbe  head  of  a  single 
person.  His  heart  te  klxid;  his  disposi- 
tion is  generous.  But  when  he  deals 
with  the  bill,  he  is  a  murderer.  What 
is  more,  he  is  a  man  who  plots  infanti- 
cide. He  wants  the  bUl  to  have  a  life  of 
only  2  years:  then  he  proposes  to  cut  Its 
throat,  unless  the  rescuers  come  to  its 
aid  immediately  and  effectlTely. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  continuing  program  of  all  except  a 
few  sturdy  souls  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  defeat  the  bill,  if  possible: 
then  If  they  are  not  able  to  defeat  the 
bill,  they  seek  to  make  It  Inoperative,  or 
to  cripple  it  or  hamper  it  in  every  way 

In  a  sense.  I  am  glmd  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  offered  this  amendment. 
because  it  shows  in  clear,  crystal  form 
what  the  real  design  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  actually  is. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGI^S.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from 
lUinoi.s.  It  seems  to  me.  is  questioning 
my  motives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  plotted  legal  infanti- 
cide. 

Mr  BUPH  I  shall  not  call  into  ques- 
tion the  rule  as  to  whether  one  Senator 
should  question  another  Senator's  con- 
duct. I  think  murder  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  physical  mat- 
ter, the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
would  never  commit  murder.  Quite  the 
contrary.  If  peoples'  lives  were  in 
danger,  he  would  rush  to  their  aid  He 
would  ri3k  his  life  to  save  others 

I  merely  say  that  when  we  deal  with 
laws  which  the  Senator  from  Cormecti- 
cut  does  not  like,  then  look  out.  because 
in  this  case  the  Senator  is  plottiOR  legal 
infanticide. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  this  q\:estion.  because  he  seems 
to  question  my  motive  in  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
motives  are  transparent.  The  language 
of  the  amendment  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr,  BUSH.  I  shoxild  Uke  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  listen  to  me. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     All  right. 

Mr   BUSH.     I  am  not  raising  a  ques- 
tion under   the  rules;    but  the  Senator 
from  lUinoLs  does  question  my  motive 
He  thinks  I  am  trying  to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.   Yes.  I  do. 

M-  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  ac- 
cept my  amendment,  I  will  vote  for  the 
bill.  I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the 
Senator's  ciiallenge  of  my  motives  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senators  atti- 
tude toward  the  bill  is  much  like  that  of 
the  mother  toward  the  daughter  who 
wanted  to  go  in  swimming.  This  story- 
is  known  to  everyone,  and  I  hope  I  will 
be  forgiven  if  I  repeat  the  hackneyed 
phrase. 

The  daughter  Inquires.  "Mother, 
mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim?  ' 

The  niother  replies.  •Tfes,  my  darling 
daughter.  Hang  yaar  dothea  on  a 
hickory  limb,  bat  don't  go  near  the 
water." 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
has  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  for  the  bill  provided  it 
will  suffer  an  immediate  death;  pro- 
vided It  does  not  do  anything:  and  pro- 
vided it  is  ineffective  Then  he  is  for 
the  bill. 

Mr  BUSH  May  I  a5k  the  Senator  if 
he  feels  the  .same  way  about  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  and  all  th(  other  acts  which  bour 
termination  dat^*;**  I  just  read  a  lon>,' 
ll.st  of  ver\'  important  pieces  of  le','isla- 
tion  on  which  Conrrre-s  act.s  from  year 
to  year  b<vau.'^  termination  dates  art' 
contained  withi  i  them 

Mr  DOUGL.^.'=;  I  th:nk  tho,<;e  act.s 
deal  with  Interr  ational  affairs 

Mr    BUSH      I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  di.sposition  to  murder  in  this  ca.se 
Ther"  are  important  domestic  protrrams 
which  contain   termination  dates,   such 
as  I  have  proprsed  for  this  bill 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Those  acts  deal  with 
international  affairs 

Mr  BUSH  ITie  Senator  from  Illinois 
d'jos  not  quite  an.swt-r  my  que.stlon  I 
repeat  my  offer 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Would  the  Srmitor 
from  Connecticut  extend  the  time  to  8 
years? 

Mr.  BUSH      No 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  child  mik-ht 
then  have  a  chance  to  live  to  be  a  vig- 
orous youth 

Mr  BUSH      I  will  extend  it  to  3  vears. 

Mr   DOUGL.^S.     No 

Mr  BUSH  I  withdraw  the  offer  I 
will  remakp  it  .f  the  S<'nator  wants  me 
to  do  so 

Mr  S.^LTONSTALL  Mr  Presid-nt, 
will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield^ 

Mr  BUSH      r  yield  ' 

Mr  S.\LTONSTALL  I  believe  there 
is  merit  in  the  Senator's  ^uirKestmn.  txe- 
cau.se  the  whole  Consre.ss  is  brought  into 
the  act,  and  we  can  e.xtend  !t  before  the 
time  runs  out  I  think  2  years  is  a  little 
too  short  a  peri^xl  I  think  3  years  would 
brin^'  it  up  for  reconsideration  m  an 
election  year  So  my  supe^'stion  would 
be  4  years  instead  of  3  years  I  think 
there  is  merit  In  making  its  duration 
4  years  I  think  there  is  much  merit 
in  haviniT  tiie  whole  Congress  recoiLsider 
it.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  make  the 
P'^riod  4  years 

Mr  RUSH  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
M:i.«."'achusett.s. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  I  have  the 
ri 'ht  to  modifv  my  amendment  Ac- 
cordin':ly.  I  .so  modify  it  to  chan  -e  the 
termination  date  from  1963  to  1965 

I  as'<  the  Senator  from  Illuiois  if  he 
will  accept  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  DOUGL.\S.  The  mfant  would 
still  be  too  youas. 

Mr.  CAPKHART  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  5  minuUs  on  the  amendment^ 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  d(jes  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  desire  the  floor'' 

Mr,  CAPEHART  I  should  like  to  have 
20  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  such 
time  as  he  may  require,  up  to  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFJl.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  the  statement  a  moment  ago  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  Government  which  is  now 
in  existence,  and  has  been  for  3  or 
4  years  or  more,  and  which  succeeded 
the  oltl  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, could  do  more  for  the  depressed 
areas  than  can  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered I  shall  read  into  the  Record 
at;.iin.  from  pjii^e  45  of  the  bill,  the  sec- 
tion dealinK  with  loans  and  participa- 
tions 

Src'  6  { R I  The  AdmlnLstratlon  \*  au- 
ihnrizrd  u>  purch '.se  evjdriicrs  of  indebtcd- 
ne.s.s  und  U<  ntak.e  loans  (including  parUctpa- 
tiOMS  ihprrlni  to  aid  In  flnaiiclt^j  liuy  proj- 
ect with  111  u  redevelopment  area  fur  the 
punhase  ur  development  of  land  and  facili- 
ties I  Ir.c'.iicllng  machinery  and  equipment  In 
c.i.scs  ul  demonstrated  needi  for  IndUBtrtal 
nr  (-ommer'M.iI  iisn^e  including  the  coostruc- 
tlon  of  new  tjuiIdlngK.  the  rehabint*tlon  of 
abiind'ined  or  vinoccupietl  buildings,  and  the 
alteration,  ronverslmi,  or  enltirgeiuent  of 
exl.sting    bulklingB 

I  have  JusL  now  read  what  the  i)ending 
bill  provides  that  the  Administrator  can 
do  for  depressed  areas  which  are  said 
to  be  in  dire  need  of  employment  im- 
mediately But  tins  part  of  the  bill 
prohibiLs  the  Administrator  from  mak- 
lUr'.  loans  for  working  capital 

Now  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
auih.ori^y  of  the  .\dministrator  under  the 
existing  Srrall  Business  Administration 
.^ct — an  art  and  agency  now  In  ex- 
i.-^tence  This  oruanization  already  is 
working  and  domj,'  business.  ever>-  day. 
I  shall  read  from  that  act  the  provision 
in  regard  to  th^  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
trator: and  Senators  will  observe  that 
this  px.-sting  act  is  more  liberal  and 
provides  more  ixDwer  and  Ls  more  help- 
ful than  the  pending  measure  could 
pos.sibly  be  I  now  read  from  the  Small 
Business  .Administration  Act: 

Sec  636  Aoomo.NAL  Powers 

IJl        LoAN3      To      SM,\LL-BUSINE.SS       CONCIJU-.'S; 

afJTRU  TI' '.Nb  .\.Nn  LIMIT  ^TKiNS 

The  AdmlnLstratlon  is  empowered  to  make 
liians  to  enable  small-bu.slness  concerns  to 
finance  plant  con.structlon  conversion,  or 
expan.siun,  includint;  the  iicqulsltlon  of  land, 
or  to  finance  the  acqulBltlon  of  equipment, 
facilities  macl'.iniTv,  suppllea,  or  materials: 
or  to  supply  such  concerns  with  working 
capitul  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
■.rtklri  o(iu:[):npnt,  supplies,  or  niaierl.ils 
for  VAT.  dffeuso,  or  clvlUun  production  or  its 
m<iy  be  necessary  to  Uisu.'e  a  well-balanced 
national  economy,  and  such  loan.i  may  be 
m.ide  (ir  effected  either  directly  or  In  nyopern- 
tlon  with  banks  or  othfr  lending  Institutions 
through  agreen.Tits  i< .  participate  on  an 
Inimodi.ite  or  deferred  basis  The  foregoing 
powers  shall  be  subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
!'i'Air,B:    r>»strlctlons    and    limitations. 

I  have  just  read  into  the  Record 
the  powers  of  the  Administrator  under 
liie  pendm;,'  bill  and  the  powers  of  the 
Administrator  under  the  existing  Small 
Biiiiines.s  Admini.'-tration  Act.  Under  the 
latter,  the  Administrator  can  loan  mon- 
ey for  working  capital:  but  the  pending 
bill  would  forbid  the  making  of  such 
loans. 

I  repeat  that  many  thou.sands  of  peo- 
ple will  be  disappointed  with  the  legis- 
lation now  proposed,  because  It  will  not 
do  what  Senators  hope  it  will  do.  I  re- 
peat that  in  practically  all  the  depressed 
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areas  there  are  ample  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities. Additional  facilities  are  not 
needed.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  fae- 
tor>'  or  a  new  processing  plant;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  working  capital  is  neeided. 
But  under  the  pending  bill,  the  admin- 
istrator would  not  be  allowed  to  provide 
working  capital  to  enable  a  business 
to  be  moved  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  a  section  where  chronic  un- 
employment exists.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  providing  help  to  areas  where  chronic 
unemployment  exists;  but  the  bill  would 
not  permit  the  administrator  to  help 
a  concern  which  might  wish  to  move 
a  factory  from  West  Virginia  to  Con- 
necticut, or  vice  versa.  Of  course,  li4r. 
President.  I  do  not  t^link  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  should  be  used  to  cre- 
ate employment  in  one  area  by  creating 
unemployment  in  another.  But  the 
point  is  that  this  bill  would  disappoint 
many  persons. 

We  would  be  better  off  if  we  provided 
that  the  proposed  $394  million  should  be 
placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  In 
that  connection  we  might  wish  to  pro- 
vide additional  powers  to  that  Admin- 
istration, although  I  do  not  know  about 
all  the  details  in  that  connection.  But 
certainly  we  would  be  better  off  by  pro- 
ceeding in  tliat  way.  In  such  situa- 
tions— for  instance,  if  a  factory  which 
was  making  textiles  or  woolens  has  now 
gone  out  of  business,  and  if  Jobs  are  no 
longer  available  there — I  believe  we 
sliould.  working  in  combination  with  the 
States  and  the  counties,  provide  some 
help.  But  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  we 
dare  go. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  some  per- 
sons believe  that  the  $394  million,  now 
proposed  to  be  provided  by  means  of 
this  bill,  would  help  tlie  city  of  Detroit 
with  Its  unemployment  problem.  If  the 
money  were  used  to  provide  buildings. 
machinery,  and  facilities,  but  not  to 
provide  working  capital.  However,  any- 
one who  goes  to  Detmit  will  find  that 
an  ample  number  of  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities now  exists  then;;  what  is  needed 
there,  above  all  else,  U  a  means  to  en- 
able the  factories  which  already  exist 
there  to  recall  those  \iho  recently  have 
been  laid  off. 

If  we  are  to  provide  help  for  situa- 
tions in  which  chronic  unemployment 
now  exists,  although  normally  there  are 
plenty  of  jobs  and  facilities  and  fac- 
tories in  those  areas,  .soich  help  can  be 
provided  by  enabling  existing  factories 
and  employers  to  obtain  more  business, 
so  they  can  reemploy  those  who  were 
working  for  them  30  or  80  or  90  days 
ago. 

But  no  provision  of  tills  bill  would  per- 
mit that  to  be  done.  Under  the  pend- 
ing bill,  funds  could  be  loaned  to 
rehabilitate  an  old  building  or  to  pur- 
cha.se  machinery  or  to  build  a  new  fac- 
tory. However,  what  is  needed  in  Detroit 
and  in  99  percent  of  tlie  other  locations 
in  the  Nation  where  unemployment 
exists  is  more  orders  and  more  business 
for  existing  plants  and  employers. 

The  pending  bill  would  really  be  of 
help  in  such  situations  If  It  permitted 
existing  factories  to  be  loaned  fimds  for 
working  capital,  so  they  could  provide 
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additional  employment.  But  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  At  the  committee 
hearing  was  there  any  discussion  about 
whether  the  bill  would  permit  the  doing 
of  things  which  cannot  be  done  under 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Act, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  a  little  more  time? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

In  reply  to  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I  think  there  was 
some  discussion  of  that  point  at  the  com- 
mittee hearing.  Unfortunately,  because 
of  illness  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  read  the  pend- 
ing bill ;  .iDd  I  have  heard  the  presenta- 
tion the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made, 
today.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Act  are  wider  than  those  of  the 
pending  measure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Of  course  they  are. 
m  fact,  the  pending  bill  would  prevent 
the  proposed  agency  from  doing  much 
that  is  provided  for  under  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill,  would  the  new 
agency,  as  now  prop>osed,  be  empowered 
to  do  anything  that  could  not  be  done 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  actually,  purely  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  the  new  agency  now 
proposed  could  do  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  allows  that  agency 
to  make  loans  for  the  construction  and 
conversion  of  buildings,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  or  for  working 
capital.  But  the  pending  bill,  as  It  now 
stands,  would  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  differentiate  between  the 
two?  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
stated  that  in  the  existing  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Act  he  finds  provi- 
sions which  cover  all  the  general 
authority  proposed  to  be  granted  the 
administrator  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  now  before  us.  My  question  Is 
whether  the  pending  bill  would  permit 
the  doing  of  anything  which  cannot  al- 
ready be  done  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Act? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  wants  me  to  resr>ond  to  that 
question  or  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  think  it 
does  anything,  but  I  am  willing  to  have 
the  Senator  answer. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error,  but  one 
of  the  things  It  does  Is  to  subordinate  the 
loans  of  the  Government  under  Senate 
1,  whereas,   under  the  Small  Business 


Act  loans,  that  Is  not  done.    That  Is  one 
thing  it  does. 

Something  else  It  does  is  to  limit  the 
amoimt  of  the  loan  that  may  be  made 
for  redevelopment  projects  to  65  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  industrial  loan. 
Under  the  Small  Business  Act,  no  sxich 
limitation  prevails. 

Those  are  only  two  of  the  differences 
that  I  think  of  offhand.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  can  give  us  others. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  limits  the  loans  to  65  percent,  mean- 
ing private  industry  within  the  town 
must  put  up  35  percent;  whereas  the 
Small  Business  Agency  can  lend  100  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  care  to  have 
me  reply 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  very  delighted 
to  have  the  Senator  reply. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  provides  $100 
million  in  a  revolving  loan  fund  for  the 
rural  areas  of  the  coimtry  which  have 
low  incomes  and  high  underemployment. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
would  not  deal  with  that  problem. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  a  revolving 
loan  fund  of  $100  million  and  grants 
of  $75  million  to  provide  community  fa- 
cilities for  Industrial  and  commercial 
purposes.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration would  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  that  field. 

The  bill  provides  for  retraining  of  dis- 
placed workers,  such  as  coal  miners.  In 
the  Hocking  Valley,  in  the  Senator's  own 
State,  there  are  large  numbers  of  dis- 
placed miners  who  need  to  be  retrained 
for  other  occupations. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  for  sub- 
sistence payments  while  people  are  tak- 
ing training,  and  assistance  to  small  com- 
munities to  get  on  their  feet,  which  the 
Small  Business  Act  does  not  provide. 

This  is  a  thoroughgoing  program  to 
help  not  only  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
country,  but  the  rural  areas  of  the 
country. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  map 
which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  he 
will  see  that  the  rural  areas  most  likely 
to  be  helped  are  those  In  the  Southern 
States.  I  have  been  distressed  to  find 
the  vast  majority  of  southern  Senators 
in  opposition  to  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide their  own  areas  with  real  assistance. 

My  friend  from  Indiana  is  virtually 
proposing  to  cut  all  those  areas  adrift. 
We  have  received  little  help  from  the 
representatives  of  the  areas  that  will  be 
most  benefited.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
cut  the  people  of  those  areas  out  of  the 
bill  and  allow  them  to  continue  to  suf- 
fer from  inadequate  levels  of  economic 
activity.  I  think  they  should  be  aided, 
along  with  the  people  of  the  industrial 
areas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Small  Business  Act  that  provides 
loans  to  rural  areas  desiring  to  construct 
factories  or  convert  factories  or  needing 
working  capital? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  no  prohibi- 
tion, but  there  is  no  encouragement,  and 
there  is  no  explicit  mandate.  Further- 
more the  area  loans  will  not  be  made  un- 
less adequate  funds  are  not  available 
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from  private  lenders  or  other  F>ederal 
agencies.  They  would  back  up  or  sup- 
plement the  exlstlnc  lo«n  resources  of 
the  Small  BusineM  Administration  and 
community  facilities.  Thus  they  would 
not  compete  with  existing  pro«rrams  but 
rather  would  complement  or  supplement 
them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Small 
Business  AdminlstnttioD 

The  PRE»IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  In  order  to  reply. 

I  think  the  record  will  show  that  up  to 
the  present  time  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  made  loans  to  rural 
areas  amounting  to  something  like  $95 
million.  They  are  different  types  of 
loans  than  are  contemplated  under  the 
Douglas  bill.  Loans  for  working  capital, 
or  almost  any  other  purpose,  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  allowed  to  take 
security  of  a  secondary  level,  and  not  a 
primary  level?  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut said  it  was  required  to 
subordinate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  prohibition  against  the  type  of 
security  which  it  may  take.  It  may 
make  a  type  of  loan  which  has  a  good 
prospect  of  being  repaid,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  law  requires  that  a  first  mort- 
gage or  any  other  particular  type  of 
security  be  taken.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  makes  sure  that  it  is  a 
Rood  loan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes.  I  yield  myself  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Departing  from  the 
Small  Business  Act,  what  Is  there  in  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate  that  is 
not  taken  care  of  by  the  Community 
Facilities  Act  under  the  housing 
authority? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  only  thing  that  is 
not  taken  care  of  Is  grants.  Under  the 
Community  Facilities  Act,  loans  may  he 
made,  and  have  been  made,  and  are 
made,  for  about  the  same  purposes  that 
the  grant  provisions  of  this  bill  provide. 
However,  under  the  Community  Facil- 
ities Act.  under  the  HHPA.  there  is  no 
right  at  all  to  make  any  grants. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but.  under  this 
bill,  it  is  not  provided  that  loans  shall 
be  made  for  commimlty  facilities,  but 
only  grants. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Both. 
Mr.  BUSH.      I  stand  corrected. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     $100  million  for  loans 
and  $75  million  for  grants. 

Mr.  BUSH.  $100  million  for  loans 
and  $75  million  for  grants.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  Small 
Business  Act,  money  may  be  loaned  for 
the  coiLstruction  of  buildings,  the  con- 
version of  buildings,  and  needed  capital 
for  operation.  Under  the  Community 
Facilities  Act.  money  may  be  loaned  for 
the    installation    of    sewers,    gas    lines. 


water  lines,  sidewalks,  and  other  com- 
munity facilities. 
Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     I  have  difficulty   in 
learning  what  is  being  provided  in  this 
bill  that  is  not  provided  in  either  the 
Small   Business   Administration   Act   or 
the    Community   Facilities   Act,   except 
training  of  men.     I  am  in  favor  of  it, 
provided  some  subsistence  payments  are 
made.     But    tiiey    amount    only    to    $10 
million.     Three    hundred    and    seventy- 
five  million  is  provided  in  other  aspects 
Mr.  CAPEHART      Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  have  I 
time  left? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  may 
I  yield  myself  some  time  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ample 
time 

Mr  BUSH  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  asked  me  to  yield  him  2  min- 
utes, which  I  do. 

Mr.  CAPEIHART  Mr  President, 
after  a  person  in  a  rural  area  is 
trained — and  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  I  think 
It  IS  good — either  he  must  move  to  an- 
other town  where  there  is  a  job  avail- 
able, or,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  we 
must  persuade  some  one  to  build  a  plant 
or  facility  in  the  neiKhborhood  in  which 
he  has  been  trained  Otherwise,  there 
IS  no  purpose  in  training  him  My  point 
IS  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  he 
cannot  start  a  business  by  receiving 
a  loan,  without  receivlnR  a  loan  for  work- 
ing capital.  There  is  a  public  facili- 
ties law  which  is  about  as  broad  as  this 
proposal.  Thiere  is  a  Small  Business 
Administration  law  which  can  do  the 
same  thing  ht;re  proposed  Then  there 
is  the  Agriculturs  Act,  with  broad  pow- 
ers, providing  what  is  contemplated  in 
this  bill.  In  the  State  of  Indiana,  a 
pilot  plan  is  being  operated  in  one  of 
the  counties,  which  is  also  being  done 
in  other  parUs  of  the  United  States  I 
am  in  favor  c^f  it 

Mr,  President.  I  never  was  more  sin- 
cere and  hont'st.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
send  this  bill  back  to  committee  and 
bring  out  a  bill  that  will  really  help  what 
we  call  distressed  areas. 

Another  thing  the  Small  Business  Act 
provides  is  provision  to  lend  money,  on 
almost  any  kind  of  terms,  to  distressed 
areas  where  ihere  have  been  floods  or 
droughts.  My  opinion  is  that  a  number 
of  communities  have  such  chronic  un- 
employment that  they  are  in  as  bad  a 
plight  or  hardship  as  if  they  had  been 
visited  by  droughts  or  floods  and  had 
been  pretty  much  wiped  out 

I  am  in  favor  of  helping  such  com- 
munities, but  this  bill  does  not  do  it 

Furthermore,  it  would  not  limit  the 
money  to  be  si)ent  in  such  areas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CAPEHART  I  wish  to  go  on  rec- 
ord— then  I  .shall  sit  down — that  the  bill 
will  be  a  disappointment  to  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ate ready  to  act  on  the  amendment' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  exactly  which 
amendment  the  Senate  is  considering'' 


Mr.  BUSH.  It  Is  my  amendment  mod- 
ified to  provide  for  a  termination  date  in 
1965.  and  to  conform  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FULSIIGHT I . 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment.  This 
would  give  the  infant  an  opportunity  to 
grow  into  a  more  sturdy  childhood.  I 
thmk  the  infant  will  t>e  so  strong  and 
vigorous  by  that  time  that  even  those 
who  plan  to  take  Into  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don and  choke  It  to  death,  as  was  done  to 
the  young  princes  by  Richard  III.  will  be 
unsuccessful 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  may  we 
vote  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  my  rcmaming  time 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  I  yield  back 
my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFtCER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr  Bush  I  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
as  follows: 

On  pag*  79    strike  out  lines  14  through  23, 

H!id    Insert    in   lieu   thereof   the   following 

"TniMINATION    or    AUTHOBITT 

Stt-  il  (a  I  Thla  Act  and  all  authority 
conferred  thereunder  ahall  terminate  at  the 
clo»e  of  June  30   1S>«5 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  ef- 
fective on  July  1  1»«5,  thoee  aaaeU,  funds. 
contracU,  loans,  llabllltlea.  commltment«. 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  records  ol 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  de- 
termine are  neceaaary  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  afTalrs  and  functions  conducted  under 
this  Act,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  purposes  of  liquidation 

ic)  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of.  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  action 
necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  In  any  amounts 
advanced  or  paid  out  m  carrying  on  opera- 
tions under  this  Act   ' 

Mr  THURMOND     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized, 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  the 
di.stinKui.shed  Senator  from  New  York 
wished  to  place  before  the  Senate  his 
amendment  dealing  with  machinery  and 
equipment 

I  promised  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  to  yield  30  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  bill,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield 
that  time  to  the  Senator.  I  hope  our 
dlstlni?ulshed  friend  from  New  York  can 
have  his  amendment  placed  before  the 
Senate.  He  will  then  wait  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  finishes  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  so 
that  he  may  present  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  may  yield  to  me. 
and  that  I  may  offer  my  amendment 
without  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  which  is  Identified  as 
3_9_6i-A  and  ask  to  haye  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFXCKR.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LscisLA'nvK  Clkrk.  On  page  46, 
lines  21  and  22.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  following : 

(Including    machinery    and    equipment    In 
cases  of  demonstrated  need ) . 

On  page  48.  lines  12  and  13.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  following : 

(Including.   In  caaee  of  demonstrated  need. 
machinery  and  equipment) . 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
my  time  on  the  amendment.  I  thank 
my  colleague. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  MAifsncLD.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow  until  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  of  the  Conmait- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  tomorrow  at  11:30  ajn. 
This  request  is  made  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    [Mr.    Psox- 

IflREl.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
AM   TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  he  con- 
templates may  happen  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question.  It  Is  our  hope 
to  conclude  by  6:30  this  evening,  at  the 
latest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  deliberations  tonight  It  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  hope  of  the  leadership— and  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from    Illinois — that    by   coming    In    at 


a  reasonable  hour  tomorrow  we  can 
complete  consideration  of  the  area  re- 
development bill  by  tomorrow  night.  It 
is  anticipated  that  on  Thursday,  pro- 
vided we  complete  action  on  the  bill 
tomorrow,  we  shall  consider  the  OECD 
and  Colxunbla  River  Basin  Treaties. 

It  is  hoped — we  live  on  hope — that 
tomorrow  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  report  the  measure  for  extension 
of  unemployment  compensation,  so  that 
we  can  consider  it  and  the  measure  pro- 
viding for  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  railroad  work- 
ers on  Friday.  If  we  cannot  do  so  then, 
we  can  consider  the  measures  on  Sat- 
urday. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  informed 
as  to  the  possibilities  for  action  this 
week.  Extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  is  very  important. 
As  soon  as  the  measures  are  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership  to  have  them 
considered  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

AREA  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1>  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  a  further  question. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  speak  about  30  minutes  this 
evening,  since  I  eun  fairly  sure  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  wish  to  discuss  his  amendment  at 
considerable  length,  can  we  be  assured 
the  discussion  will  continue  and  there 
will  be  no  yea  and  nay  votes  this  eve- 
ning? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  a  yea  and  nay  vote 
is  requested  on  the  Javits  amendment, 
can  we  have  the  vote  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  There  will 
be  no  record  votes  tonight,  insofar  as 
we  are  able  to  prevent  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  my  amendment, 
and  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  have  the 
vote  tomorrow. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
If  the  Senator  needs  more  time  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
cxurently  high  imemployment  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  matter  about  which 
every  American  should  be  concerned; 
and  for  the  Members  of  the  Congress  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  particularly  haunt- 
ing concern,  for  the  Congress  has  con- 
tributed more  than  its  share  to  the  con- 
ditions which  are  responsible  for  a  large 
measure  of  the  unemployment  through 
policies  of  the  National  Government  in- 
itiated by  the  Congress.    I  am.  therefore. 


most  distressed  that  the  Congress  con- 
tinues to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  must 
bear  a  major  fKirtion  of  the  blame  for 
unemployment;  and  it  is  with  sincere 
regret  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  that 
the  area  redevelopment  bill,  which  we 
are  now  considering,  not  only  fails  to 
recognize  the  responsibility  of  congres- 
sional policies  for  unemplojrment.  but, 
indeed,  adds  insult  to  the  injury  of  the 
imemployed  by  representing  to  the 
American  public,  as  a  program  for  re- 
ducing unemployment,  what  Is  nothing 
more  than  an  impractical,  deceptive,  ex- 
pensive portion  of  political  pap  and  guile. 

Despite  the  high-sounding  title  of  the 
bill  and  its  proposed  creation  of  a  new 
agency  of  Government,  there  is  nothing 
really  new  from  the  standpoint  of  sub- 
stance in  the  whole  conglomeration. 
When  examined  in  its  separate  parts,  it 
amoimts  to  nothing  more  than  a  brightly 
packaged  combination  of  several  slightly 
modified  existing  programs,  appetizingly 
served,  hot  from  a  fire  fueled  with  money 
plucked  from  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

There  are  three  loan  programs  which 
would  be  established  by  the  bill.  The 
first,  for  which  the  criteria  KWtehT  in 
section  5(a)  of  the  bill,  is  a  parallel 
effort  to  loan  programs  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. There  are  differences,  of 
course,  primarily  stemming  from  the 
fact  that  the  loans  contemplated  under 
section  5(a)  are  limited  to  certain  geo- 
graphical areas,  and  such  ge(«raphical 
limitations  do  not  apply  to  the  small 
business  loans.  Indeed,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  are  broader  in 
scope  in  other  respects  than  the  loan 
program  contemplated  in  section  5,  for 
there  is  no  mandatory  limitation  on  an 
SBA  loan  that  the  fimds  be  used  only 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  build- 
ings or  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  machinery  and  equipment. 

Admittedly,  it  is  diflScult  to  determine 
whether  there  now  exists  a  loan  program 
which  parallels  the  loans  contemplated 
in  section  5(b)  for  rural  development,  for 
the  criteria  for  the  proposed  program  for 
rural  areas  is  so  vague  as  to  defy  CLnalysis. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  how- 
ever, does  have  a  program  designed  to 
assist  rural  areas  in  reaching  maximum 
development. 

The  community  facility  loan  program 
under  section  7  of  the  bill  is  almost  an 
exact  duplication  of  the  program  now 
administered  by  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Technical  assistance  is  already  avail- 
able to  industry  and  labor  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor;  and  if 
such  technical  assistance  is  not  being  ef- 
fectively rendered,  I  suggest  that  a  re- 
view of  the  appropriations  to  those  De- 
partments will  reveal  that  we  have  been 
pouring  the  taxpayers'  money  down  a 
rathole,  and  it  would  behoove  us  to  find 
^ut  what  these  Departments  are  doing 
with  their  funds. 

The  authorization  of  $4.5  million  an- 
nually for  retraining  of  workers  is,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  a  financial 
effort  which  the  National  Government 
has  not  heretofore  undertaken.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  it  is  an  area  in  which 
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StAte  and  local  action  hare  been  most 
effective,  and  the  National  Government 
under  this  authorization  would  be  some- 
thing of  a  Johnny-come-lately  novice. 
The  authorization  of  an  annual  im- 
propriation of  $10  million  for  pajrmenta 
of  subsistence  to  workers  undergoing  re- 
training" ia  no  more  than  a  special  un- 
employment compensation  program  fi- 
nanced by  general  revenue  fluids  for  a 
comparatively  fortunate  and  favored 
few  of  the  unemployed. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  it 
thought  that  my  principal  objection  to 
this  legislation  derives  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  duplicative.  Had  the  pro- 
grams, which  are  sought  here  to  be  du- 
plicated, been  effective  In  the  prevention 
or  minimization  of  unemployment,  a 
cogent  argimient  could  be  made  for  at 
least  expanding  those  programs.  If  not 
duplicating  them.  My  reference  to  the 
duplication  was  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 
grams embodied  In  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  do  not  stem  from  new  ideas 
or  approaches,  but  rather  are  merely 
redecorated  versions  of  existing  pro- 
grams which  obviously  have  a  very  lim- 
ited Influence  on  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  principal  fallacy  of  this  legisla- 
tion stems  from  the  fact  that  it  is  based 
on  the  completely  erroneous  conception 
that  the  location  of  industrial  facilities 
is  contingent  on  the  availability  of 
financing  for  buildings  or  machinery  and 
equipment.  As  a  consideration  bearing 
on  the  geographical  location  of  plants, 
available  financing  Is  a  relatively  minor 
factor.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the 
avs^lability  of  financing  Is  a  considera- 
tion, its  bearing  on  the  decision  as  to 
the  location  of  the  industry  is  primarily 
Important  not  from  a  fiscal  standpoint, 
but  rather  as  an  indication  of  the  degree 
of  local  Interest  in  the  business  en- 
deavor. More  relevant  by  far  to  decisions 
on  the  geograpliical  location  of  indus- 
tries are  such  factors  as  the  availability 
of  markets,  the  absence  or  existence  of 
an  adequately  trained  labor  force,  the 
availability  or  absence  of  raw  materials, 
the  status  of  transportation  facilities, 
the  availability  of  utilities  and  fuel  and 
their  cost,  the  State  and  local  tax  struc- 
tures, and— possibly  the  most  important 
of  all— the  attitudes  of  the  local  com- 
munity and  work  force  toward  industry. 
Unless  at  least  a  minimum  of  such  fac- 
tors are  favorable,  not  even  the  almighty 
dollar,  so  readily  sucked  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' pockets  by  the  National  Govern - 
ment.  can  enable  any  enterprise  to  locate 
and   operate  competitively. 

It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  those 
persons  undertaking  to  establish  new  in- 
dustries, or  expand  existing  ones,  would 
be  irresponsible  to  accept  loans  from  the 
National  Government,  even  if  pushed 
upon  them,  when  the  proq^ect  for  re- 
payment of  those  loans  was  overly 
doubtful  because  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  community  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment dictates  that  the  Industry  must 
locate  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  loan. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  anyone  can 
be  so  naive  as  to  presume  that  an  indus- 
try flnance<f"by  an  agency  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  succeed  where 
an  industry,  under  the  same  economic 


conditions   and   factors,   financed   from 
private  resources,  has  failed.     I  fall  to 
perceive  any  change  In  the  character  of 
the  dollar  when  It  passes  up   the  tax 
channels  and  through  the  hands  of  bu- 
reaucrats— except  a  notable  shrinkage. 
Even  assiunlng  that  the  availability  of 
financing  for  buildings  and  equipment 
were  a  material  factor  in  the  location 
of    industrial    facilities— which    it    cer- 
tainly is  not — there  Is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  a  lack  of  financing  from  private 
sources.    The  funds  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  In  the  form  of  loans, 
as  extravagant  as  they  be  in  terms  of 
the  good  they  will  do  through  this  use. 
are  relatively   insignificant  wiien  com- 
pared to  the  annual  outlay  of  private 
funds  for   buildings  and  machinery   in 
the  location  of  new  industries  and  the 
expansion   of  old   ones.     In   short,   the 
funds  authorized  by  this  bill  will  not  be 
a  drop  In  the  bucket.    According  to  the 
figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  even  in  1959.  which  is  the 
latest  year  for  which  the  figures  have 
been  complied,  it  required  a  capital  in- 
vestment of  $15,866  on  the  average  to 
create    a   Job   In    manufacturing.     The 
capital  Investment  required  per  produc- 
tion worker  Is  rapidly  increasing  and  by 
now    probably    approaches    $17,000       It 
shovld  be  quite  clear  that  were  all  the 
funds  authorised  by  the  bill  converted 
immediately  and  directly  into  jobs,  the 
impact    on    unemployment    would    be 
slight. 

Traditionally,  industrial  employment 
and  production  has  been  financed  from 
the  personal  savings  of  the  American 
people.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  ex- 
periencing an  economic  slump  of  siz- 
able proportions,  personal  savings  con- 
tinue to  Increase.  For  instance,  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1960.  the  Department 
of  Commerce  reports  that  personal  sav- 
ings were  at  the  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  $29.2  billion,  as  compared 
to  $22.5  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1959.  and  $27.1  billion  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1958.  Admittedly,  it  Ls  unlikely 
that  these  personal  savings  will  be  in- 
vested for  the  purpose  of  inauguraUng 
industries  In  geographical  areas  where 
factors  affecting  business  success  indi- 
cate an  excessive  risk  of  failure 

This  brings  us  to  the  false  premise  of 
the  area  redevelopment  bill.  The  ap- 
proach embodied  in  this  legislation  can 
be  summarized  as  an  effort  to  shift  the 
increment  by  which  industrial  efforts  in 
certain  geographical  areas  are  noncom- 
petitive to  the  shoulders  of  the  general 
taxpayers,  rather  than  trying  to  correct 
the  underlying  and  basic  causes  which 
make  the  industries  in  question  non- 
competitive in  the  first  place.  I  cannot 
help  but  conclude  that  this  fallacioas 
approach  stems  at  least  in  part  from  a 
reluctance  of  the  Congress  to  squarely 
face  the  fact  that  its  own  policies  are 
responsible  for  many  of  the  factors  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  industries  of  cer- 
tain types  and  Industries  in  certain 
geographical  areas  to  be  competitive, 
and.  Indeed,  for  mitigating  the  com- 
petitiveness of  our  entire  indu-strial 
.structure. 

Some  of  the.se  factors  could  hardly  be 
more    obvious.     For    instance,    employ- 


ment in  the  textile  industry  dropped  by 
325.000  during  the  period  1947-57.  and 
since  that  time  employment  in  this  par- 
ticular Industry  has  declined  by  another 
85.000.     If  anyone  doubts  tiiat  the  major 
cause  of  this  decline  In  employment  by 
the  textile  Industry  Is  due  overwhelm- 
ingly to  the  ever-increasing  fiow  of  low- 
wage   foreign    textile   Imports   Into   this 
country,  I  invite  them  to  read  the  hear- 
ings on   the  problems  of   the  domestic 
textile  Industry  held  last  month   by   a 
subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee     Not  even  In 
the  rosiest  glow  of  fuzzy  optimi.sm  could 
one  expect  the  provisions  of   the  area 
redevelopment  bill  to  produce  employ- 
ment for  85.000  people.     Yet  the  Con- 
gress has  had  numerous  opportunities  to 
take  posiUve  action  to  limit  the  imports 
of  foreign  textiles  which  would  have  un- 
doubtedly saved  these  85,000  Jobs.     It  is 
a  strain  on  my  imagination  to  believe 
that  the  area  redevelopment  bill  could 
Induce  the  inauguration  of  128  new  in- 
dustries which  would  not  have  been  in- 
augurated without  its  passage:  yet  be- 
tween  1958  and   1960  alone.  128  textile 
mills  closed  their  doors  and  went  out  of 
operation  because  they  were  unable  to 
compete  with  the  influx  of  textile  im- 
ports manufactured  by  labor  paid  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  American  scale  and 
produced   by   foreign    Industries   stimu- 
lated by  realistic  tax  treatment      I  need 
not   remind  the  Senate.  Mr.  President, 
that  in  addition  to  the  128  industries  I 
have  just  mentioned,  the  textile  industry 
lost  710  more  mills  during   the  period 
1947-57 

Textiles.  Mr  President,  is  but  an  ex- 
ample— albeit  an  extreme  example — of 
the  Impact  of  congressional  laxity  and 
blindness  to  the  lack  of  reciprocity  in 
our  trade  program  and  the  utter  perver- 
sion of  Its  peril  point  procedure  and  es- 
cape clause  provisions 

Mr  President,  our  trade  policy  is  by 
no  means  the  only  immediate  cause  of 
conditions  which  foster  unemployment 
as  a  result  of  governmental  policies  Pol- 
icies originated  in  the  Congress  have  en- 
couraged increases  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  not  based  on  productivity,  and 
no  -small  part  of  the  unemployment 
we  are  now  experiencing  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  violation  of  basic 
economic  law  Our  outmoded  and  un- 
realistic depreciation  methods  and  rates 
embodied  m  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin 
P  constitute  a  heavy  damper  on  the  abil- 
ity of  American  industries  to  compete  ui 
the  world  market,  and  thereby  promote 
unemployment 

Less  specific,  but  equally  responsible 
for  our  postwar  economic  lag  Is  the 
basic  philosophy  which  has  promoted 
such  a  phenomenal  increase  in  centrali- 
zation of  political  power  in  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  a  correspond- 
ing depletion  of  individual  liberty  and 
incentive  The  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment—National, State  and  local— are 
noA  equivalent  to  38  percent  of  per- 
.sunal  income  In  the  United  States. 
Completely  aside  from  the  fiscal  picture, 
which  in  itself  is  alarming,  this  meanrf 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  decl- 
.sions  on  the  utilization  of  resources  in 
our  whole  country  are  made  by  govern- 
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ment  rather  than  by  the  individual.  It 
Is  a  law  of  human  nature  that  Individ- 
ual Incentive  varies  directly  with  the  re- 
wards for  inltiaU^'e.  Quite  obviously, 
the  rewards  in  our  society  have  been  re- 
duced drastically,  and  no  small  portion 
of  our  economic  slump  is  duly  reflected 
by  the  reduction  in  individual  initia- 
tive. As  much  as  we  might  desire  It 
otherwise,  humanitarian  considerations 
can  never  replace  profit  as  an  incentive 
for  human  endeavor,  sacrifice  and  ac- 
complishment. 

If  the  Congress  truly  desires  to  ac- 
complish a  relnvigoratlon  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  let  us  remove  the  chains  of 
Government  control,  regulation  and  in- 
terference, reduce  the  cumbersome  bur- 
den of  excessive  taxation,  and  then  wit- 
ness an  unexcelled  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product  and  the  full  employ- 
ment which  will  attend  it. 

Mr  President,  not  only  is  the  program 
embodied  in  the  area  redevelopment  bill 
pretentious,  expensive,  impractical,  and 
unworkable,  but  unfortunately  it  also 
has  a  distinct  potentiality  for  further 
damage  to  our  economy  and  to  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Once  again  we  are  confronted  with  a 
resort  to  backdoor  financing,  for  $300 
million  of  the  $394  million  authorized 
by  this  bill  is  removed  from  the  annual 
review  and  evaluation  by  Congress 
through  the  method  of  authorizing  the 
newly  created  agency  to  borrow  directly 
from  the  Treasury  and  to  establish  re- 
volving funds  for  the  loans.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  no  circumstances 
Justify  the  circumvention  of  the  normal 
annual  appropriations  procedures  of  the 
Congress,  for  each  such  circumvention 
mitiKates  congressional  control  over  ex- 
penditures, and  embodies  a  shirking  by 
the  Congress  of  its  responsibilities  in 
this  field. 

The  use  of  such  a  method  of  financing 
for  a  program  that  is  admittedly  experi- 
mental is  particularly  unwise  and  un- 
justified. 

Mr  President,  I  would  also  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  area  redevelop- 
ment proposal  makes  changes  and  modi- 
fications in  the  urban  renewal  program, 
which,  when  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  the  past  in  the  normal  framework  of 
housing  legislation,  has  received  some- 
what less  than  an  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  regaled  without 
cessation  on  the  desirability  of  nondis- 
crimination in  all  facets  of  our  society's 
endeavor,  and  particularly  those  en- 
deavors of  society  which  are  undertaken 
by  government.  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience,  therefore,  ignore  all  the  lec- 
tures we  so  constantly  receive  on  non- 
di.scrimination  by  failing  to  point  out 
that  the  proposals  embodied  in  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  are  thoroughly  and 
unfairly  discriminatory.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  philosophy  of  those  so  preoccu- 
pied with  the  necessity  for  nondiscrimi- 
nation did  not  allow  any  of  their  phi- 
losophy to  spill  over  into  this  proposal. 
Only  approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
unemployed  are  located  In  chronically 
distressed  areas,  into  which  the  funds 
proposed  to  be  authorized  by  this  bill 
would  flow.  Even  within  those  selected 
areas,  relatively  few  of  the  unemployed 


could  possibly  benefit  from  the  funds 
expended.  Even  if  the  program 
worked — for  which  there  is  rot  a 
chance — this  bill,  at  best,  and  under  the 
most  optimistic  view  of  Its  possible  ef- 
fectiveness, would  assist  only  the  favored 
few  employees  and  industries.  The 
great  majority  of  unemployed  would 
not  be  helped,  and  the  industries  and 
communities  not  subsidized  would  be 
discriminated  against.  The  industries 
which  were  favored  with  loans  from  the 
public  funds  would  be.  were  this  bill  to 
be  effective,  placed  at  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  their  more  numerous,  but 
less  favored,  competitors  in  the  same 
field. 

I  have  encountered  repeatedl\'  over 
the  last  three  congre.ssional  sessions, 
during  which  substantially  this  same 
proposal  has  been  before  us,  a  school 
of  thotight  which  assumes  that  the  loan 
fund  included  for  the  rural  areas  has 
as  its  purpose  the  acquisition  of  the 
votes  of  representatives  of  predominant- 
ly rural  areas,  of  which,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  ascertain  from  the  elusive  criteria. 
are  located  mostly  in  the  southern 
United  States. 

Since  I  represent  one  of  these  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  States,  I  realize 
that  this  school  of  thought  must  be  er- 
roneous, for  the  Inclusion  of  a  program 
of  loans  purpoi-tedly  to  be  made  largely 
among  my  constituency  tempts  me  not 
in  the  slightest  to  support  this  atrocious 
bill.    Even  were  I  so  tempted,  there  are 
counterbalancing    influences    to    offset 
such     temptation.       These     influences 
arise  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  I  do 
represent  a  State  from  this  particular 
area  of  the  country,  and  because  of  the 
social  customs  and  laws  which  prevail 
there   because    our    citizens    determine 
them  to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  our 
own  society.     In  this  regard,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  Executive  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  March  7  on  the  sub- 
ject  of   nondiscrimination   in   Govern- 
ment  employment   and   equal   employ- 
ment  opportunities  to   be   afforded   by 
Government  contractors.    I  am  not  In- 
sensitive to  the  fact  that  it  is  but  one 
short  step  between  the   application   of 
such  an  Executive  order  to  those  em- 
ployers  contracting   with   the   Govern- 
ment and  the  application  of  a  similar 
Executive  order  directed  to  those  em- 
ployers   and    contractors    who    utilize 
funds  originating  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  National  Government.    My  realiza- 
tion of  this  danger  is  emphasized  by  the 
provisions  of  section  21  of  this  proposal, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  for  all  practical  Intents,  is  vested 
with  control   of   wages   and  hours   for 
anyone  employed  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
a  result  of  funds  expended  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.     Nor  am  I  un- 
mindful of  the  breadth  of  the  language 
of  subsection  12  of  section  12,  which  em- 
bodies the  power  to  issue  regulations  for 
the  Administrator  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration. 

I  repeat,  that  even  were  the  funds 
provided  for  rural  redevelopment  a 
temptation  for  me  to  support  this  legis- 
lation— which  they  emphatically  are 
not— I  would  be  more  than  dissuaded 
from  submitting  to  that  temptation  by 


the  very  real  specter  of  a  baby  PEPC 
which  might  well  follow  these  funds. 

Mr.    President,   one    of   our   greatest 
Presidents  once  said: 


It  is  true  that  you  may  fool  all  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time;  you  may  even  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time;  but  you 
cant  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

At  the  moment  this  proposal  may  fool 
most  of  the  unemployed  and,  indeed,  a 
majority  of  Americans  for  a  short  time; 
and  if  we  fail  to  enact  It,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  may  never  know 
what  a  farce  it  really  is.  Should  this  - 
proposal  become  law.  however,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  will  be  readily  apparent  to  al- 
most all  of  the  people  for  all  time  to 
come  that  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
posal was  nothing  more  than  a  great 
hoax,  perpetrated  on  an  unwary  and  still 
unbelievingly  trusting  public,  an  act  of 
Government  unequaled  for  ineffective- 
ness since  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Although  we  differ  in  our  ap- 
proach to  many  proposals  in  this  body. 
I  have  enjoyed  personal  friendship  with 
him. 

I  noted  that  during  his  address  he 
stated  that  there  is  no  lack  of  private 
capital  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  that  the  resources  are  avail- 
able in  the  commercial  financial  institu- 
tions for  the  loans  which  might  be 
needed. 

I  now  refer  to  the  testimony  of  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
and  I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  legislation  and  to  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Byrd  which  was  given 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1961.  Senator  Byrd  stated  in  his 
testimony  that  of  the  77  national  banks 
which  are  doing  business  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, only  16  have  assets  in  excess  of 
$10  million.  He  also  Indicated  that  only 
five  banks  of  those  banks  have  in  excess 
of  $25  million. 

Consequently,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  there  has  been  difficulty  in  the 
securing  of  local  bank  loans,  either  for 
new  industry  or  for  the  expansion  of  old 
industry.  For  this  reason.  West  Virginia 
industries  ofttimes  have  to  come  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
loans,  which  have  been  helpful  through- 
out the  country,  and  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  very  helpful  in  West  Virginia. 
Would  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina agree,  or  at  least  partially  agree, 
that  at  least  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  banking  institutions  might  not 
have  the  financial  strength  with  which 
to  help  provide  the  capital  needed  to 
stimulate  industrial  growth? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  frcnn 
West  Virginia  was  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  beginning  of  my  address,  when  I 
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called  attention  to  the  fmct  that  three 
loan  programs  are  established  in  the  bill. 
The  first,  for  which  the  criteria  appear 
in  section  5(a)  of  the  bill,  ia  a  program 
which  is  i^rallel  to  the  k)«n  programs 
now  being  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

I  also  acknowledged  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  private  fimds  will  be  Invested  where 
factors  exist  which  make  the  risk  of 
failure  high. 

The  community  facility  loan  program, 
under  section  7  of  the  bill,  is  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  program  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  technical  as- 
sistance is  already  available  to  industry 
and  labor  by  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

So  I  do  not  see  how,  under  the  bill, 
industry  in  the  Senator's  State  of  West 
Virginia  will  get  any  financing  which 
is  not  now  available.  Furthermore, 
where  there  is  a  proper  atmosphere  in 
an  area,  industry  will  invest  and  will 
seek  loans.  Industry  will  not  go  to  West 
Virginia  or  any  other  State  unless  there 
is  a  wholesome  atmosphere  for  it.  My 
opinion  is  that  private  industry,  if  we 
lend  it  any  encouragement,  and  do  not 
pass  laws  which  tend  to  discourage  in- 
dustry, can  operate  successfully  in  this 
country.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in- 
dustry has  been  attracted  to  the  South 
because  the  South  has  a  proper  indus- 
trial atmosphere.  I  believe  some  of  the 
other  States  also  will  get  Industries  if 
they  will  improve  the  industrial  atmos- 
phere within  the  States.  Then  private 
money  will  be  attracted  there  and  will 
be  available. 

As  for  particular  banks  in  the  Sen- 
ator's State  of  West  Virginia  lending 
money,  a  great  many  banks  in  the  States 
lend  money,  but  I  am  informed  that 
some  banks  in  some  States,  where  the 
labor  leaders  have  arbitrary  control  of 
the  economic  and  political  situation,  will 
not  make  loans.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  himself  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  labor  leaders  are  control- 
ling the  factors  affecting  industry  in  his 
State  and  thereby  hampering  Industrial 
development. 

I  certainly  am  interested  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  every  other  State  in  the  Na- 
tion, but  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  right 
industrial  atmosphere  in  any  State, 
otherwise  industry  will  not  go  there:  or 
if  it  goes  there,  it  will  not  succeed.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  finance  industry  in  West  Virginia 
or  any  other  State,  where  industry  which 
has  been  financed  privately  has  already 
failed,  is  no  assurance  that  Industry-  will 
succeed  simply  because  it  is  financed  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  further 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  remember  when 
there  was  opposition  to  the  Federal  loan 
program  of  the  former  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  But  I  recall  a 
situation  at  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  In  the  mld- 
1930's  when  the  local  banking  facilities 


could  not  supply  the  funds  to  reopen  the 
then  closed  Dorman  Mills  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
that  time,  and  I  recall  having  helped 
arrange  a  conference  with  the  bankers 
from  Parsons  and  officials  of  the  Dorman 
Mills  which  led  to  the  securing  of  an 
RFC  loan.  There  was  a  very  slight 
participation  by  the  bai\k:  but  had  the 
bank  been  the  sole  available  lending 
agency,  the  Dorman  Mills  would  have 
remained  closed  With  the  RFC  loan, 
the  mill  reopened  and  provided  reem- 
ployment for  over  100  idled  workers.  It 
has  remained  ia^ operation  and  today 
employs  201  persons. 

I  am  informed  the  RFC  loan  wa.s  re- 
paid ahead  of  schedule  with  Interest  and 
profit  to  the  Government. 

Would  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina say  It  wsis  wrong  for  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  in  that  day.  or 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In 
this  day,  to  lend  money  to  reopen  a  plant 
in  West  Virginia,  when  that  plant  could 
not  secure  funds  from  private  financial 
institutions'' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  loan  to  which  the 
Senator  refers,  so  I  cannot  pass  on  its 
advisability.  I  would  answer  this 
question  by  asking  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  wnat  the  f)endmg  bill  will 
do  that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion cannot  now  do.  Of  course  there  are 
differences,  primarily  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  the  loans  contemplated 
under  section  5<a)  would  be  limited  to 
certain  geographical  areas,  and  such 
geographical  limitations  do  not  apply  to 
the  Small  Busmess  Administration  loans. 
The  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  are  really  broader  in  other  respects 
than  the  loans  contemplated  in  section 
5;  for  example,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration loans  are  not  subject  to  a  man- 
datory limitation  that  the  funds  must  be 
used  only  for  the  purchase  of  buildings 
or  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
machinery  or  equipment. 

In  short,  almost  all  phases  of  the 
pendmg  bill  are  now  paralleled  by  provi- 
sions already  in  existinc  law 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  sincere,  and  that  he  wishes 
to  do  what  he  can  to  help  the  people  of 
his  State.  That  is  perfectly  natural. 
But  the  pending  bill  will  not  do  what 
the  Senator  from  We.st  VirRinia  thinks 
it  should  do;  and  the  pending  bill  is  at 
the  present  time  paralleled  by  services 
being  provided  by  various  Kovernmenlal 
agencies  which  are  authorized  to  do  all 
that  It  is  hoped  the  pending  bill  will  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVaTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  desires  to 
have  additional  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  additional  time  to  him  I  have  an 
hour  under  my  control,  and  time  on  the 
bill  is  al.so  available. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  more  time  yielded  to  me,  unless 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  desires 
to  ask  more  questions.  However,  as  a 
courtesy  to  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
additional  time  yielded. 


Mr  JAVrrS  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: I  yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  continue  my  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  additional  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Yes;  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  courtesy  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  reco^jni/.ed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes 

Mr  RANIX)LPH.  I  also  appreciate 
very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  let  me  sUte 
that  I  am  Informed  that  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1960.  31  small  business  loans 
were  made  to  West  Virginia.  I  under- 
stand th.at  the  total  or  the  face  amount 
of  those  loans  was  $1,896,500. 

I  hope  it  Is  not  Inappropriate  for  me 
now  to  a.sk  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  supported  the  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  at  the  time  that  legis- 
lation was  considered  and  passed, 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  was  not  certain 
whether  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina was  then  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  THURMOND  That  measure  was 
enacted  before  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  ajid  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  had 
much  more  experience  than  have  I  in 
this  body. 

I  merely  wished  to  check  to  see  what 
was  his  thinking  about  an  organization 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
support  It  now.  if  he  could,  even  though 
he  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when 
tlie  mea-sure  was  passed,  and  thus  was 
not  able  to  support  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ITIURMOND.  Of  course  such  a 
matter  of  philosophy  would  require  a 
long  discussion,  which  I  believe  would 
be  more  appropriate  on  another  occasion, 
in  view  of  the  time  limitation  on  debate 
now  In  effect. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia well  knows  my  philosophy  in  re- 
gard to  administration  at  the  State  level, 
and  in  opposition  to  administration  by  a 
strong  centralized  government,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States  and  the  Institutions 
which  belong  to  them.  But  I  think  this 
is  not  an  appropriate  time  for  such  a 
discussion. 

NTr  RANIX)LPH  I  shall  not  pursue 
tlie  point. 

Before  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina takes  his  seat.  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  I 
believe  it  appropriate  that  he  discuss  the 
matter  of  our  trade  policies.  I  can  say 
to  him  that  I  think  the  Congress  has  not 
acted  in  the  way  he  desires:  In  fswrt.  I  be- 
lieve many  Senators  are  most  vigorous  in 
advocating  a  policy  different  from  the 
one  we  have  recently  been  experiencing 

There  was  a  time,  when  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  I  op- 
posed granting  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  25-percent  so-called 
leeway  in  connection  with  tariffs. 
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I  felt  that  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
Congress  and  a  flexibility  which  was  too 
much  for  the  President  to  have  avail- 
.ible  to  him. 

I   wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that   the   Senate   Select  Committee  on 
Small   Business   has   held   hearings  on 
the   impact  of   imports  on  small  busi- 
ness     I   presided  over   those   hearings. 
It  mitiht  be  valuable — Inasmuch  as  the 
di.stingulshed  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina  has  brought  this  matter  into  the 
debate— to  mention  Report  No.  1908.  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress.    It 
is  a   report  from  the  select  committee, 
on  the  impact  of  Imports  on  small  busi- 
ness.    I    filed    that    report    in    August 
1960:    and   the  ideas  which   are   being 
expressed   by   the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  are  incorporated  in  that  report. 
I  know  that  many  Senators,  regard- 
less of  the  sections  of  the  country  from 
which  they  come  or  the  parties  to  which 
they    hold    allegiance,    have    a    feeling 
which  brings  them  together  on  the  mat- 
ter of  our  trade  policies  in  1961.     So  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  a  reading  of 
this  report,  which  I  filed  from  the  Sen- 
ate  Select   Committee  on  Small   Busi- 
ness.    I  think  there  is  in  it  an  agree- 
ment which  many  of  us  share. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  on  a  nationwide  television  pro- 
gram, several  days  ago.  I  believe  we 
must  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble.  But 
what  is  being  advocated  here,  in  the 
pending  depressed  areas  bill  or  redevel- 
opment bill,  will  not  go  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble  for  it  administers  to  the 
effects  of  the  difficulty.  We  must  go  to 
the  causes,  not  the  effects. 

On  that  television  program  I  men- 
tioned three  things:  First,  we  must  place 
a  limit  on  low-wage  imports;  second,  we 
must  provide  for  a  more  realistic  for- 
mula for  allowing  Ux  depreciation  on 
machinery :  third,  we  must  base  increases 
in  wages  on  Increased  productivity.  Mr. 
President,  by  such  means  we  can  go  to 
the  source,  or  the  root  of  this  trouble. 
Until  we  do  so.  we  shall  not  obtain  relief. 
If  we  raise  wages,  solely  in  order  to 
raise  them,  but  without  at  the  same  time 
having  an  increase  In  productivity,  in- 
dustry will  be  In  trouble,  and  will  have 
to  close,  regardless  of  whether  it  is 
financed  by  the  Government  or  by  pri- 
vate funds. 

If  we  continue  to  permit  excessive  un- 
ports  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
low-wage  countries,  our  own  industries 
will  not  be  able  to  compete,  and  will  have 
IQ  close— as  I  stated  In  my  remarks  ear- 
lier this  evening,  when  I  cited  figures 
from   the    textile    Industry. 

I  may  add  a  fourth  point:  namely. 
there  must  be  a  favorable  atmosphere 
for  Industry  in  a  community  or  a  State. 
Without  such  an  atmosphere,  industry 
cannot  succeed. 

But  If  we  can  bring  about  those  con- 
ditions, private  enterprise  will  expand 
and  will  rapidly  increase  its  investments; 
and  then  the  situation  about  which  we 
are  now  complaining,  and  which  we  are 
trying  to  remedy  by  means  of  the  at- 
tempt to  enact  this  unwise  and  imwork- 
able  legislation,  can  be  remedied. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Caijolina  has  expired. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Do  I  not  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  soriT  that  I 
did  not  so  understand,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly 
to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
ampliflcation  of  the  discussion  on  low- 
wage  imports,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  a 
supplemental  report  by  the  Textile  Sub- 
committee of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  entitled  "Prob- 
lems of  the  Domestic  Textile  Industi-y." 
which  was  made  on  this  day,  March  14, 

1961.  ^      , 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  important 
document,  and  it  bears  strongly  on  the 
questions  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  have  discussed  here 
this  evening. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  three  very  brief  amendments.  I 
have  discussed  them  with  the  chairman. 
The  first  two  amendments  would  apply 
to  sections  6  and  7,  relating  to  the  par- 
ticipation of  a  State,  or  of  an  agency  or 
instnmientality  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  adding  the  words:  "or  by  an 
Indian  tribe  or  a  community  or  area 
organization  which  is  nongovernmental 
in  character,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a 

loan." 

There  are  two  amendments,  one  ap- 
plying to  section  6,  and  one  applying  to 
section  7.  I  should  like  to  state  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendments. 

S  1.  as  presently  worded,  provides,  in 
sections  8  and  7.  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  finance  up  to  65  percent  of 
development  projects  and  that  the 
States  or  their  subdivisions — and  in  case 
of  section  6.  also  nongoverrmiental  com- 
munity organizations — shall  contribute 
not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
any  project. 

Provisions  have  been  made  elsewhere 
in  the  bill  for  the  benefits  of  the  legis- 
lation to  be  enjoyed  by  depressed  In- 
dian reservation  areas.  However,  the 
requirement  that  States  contribute  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  any  project  may 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  program 
on  the  Indian  reservations  most  in  need 
of  help.  In  many  States  with  large  In- 
dian populations,  the  State  authorities 
may  feel  that  economic  assistance  to 
reservation  areas  is  an  exclusively  Fed- 
eral problem.  The  most  recent  evidence 
of  that  sentiment  is  found  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  House  floor  on  March  10, 
1961,  in  which  Representative  Berry, 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  urged  an 
additional   Federal   contribution   to  fi- 


nance the  Indian  portion  of  any  new  aid 
to  dependent  children.  It  is  thus  most 
likely  that  the  States  containing  large 
Indian  populations  may  not  be  prepared 
to  undertake  projects  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions requiring  a  10-percent  contribution. 

It  would  be  most  helpful,  in  order  to 
overcome  this  serious  obstacle,  for  the 
10-percent  requirement  to  be  waived  in 
the  case  of  Indian  reservation  projects. 

However,  if  that  cannot  be  done — and 
I  hope  this  question  will  be  considered 
in  the  conference  committee,  and  I  urge 
that  it  be  done— the  10 -percent  require- 
ment in  sections  6  and  7  should  be 
amended  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
contribute  that  share  out  of  the  re- 
sources available  to  them.  ITie  pro- 
posed amendment  would  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amend- 
ments to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  them 
read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amend  section  6(b)(9)(B)   to  read: 

"That  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  a 
community  or  area  organization  which  is 
nongovernmental  in  character,  as  equity 
capital  or  as  a  loan." 

Amend  section  7(c)    to  read: 

"In  making  any  loan  under  this  section, 
the  Administrator  shall  require  that  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
the  project  for  which  such  loan  is  made 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  State  (including 
any  politictil.  subdivision  thereof)  within 
which  such  project  Is  located  or  by  the  In- 
dian tribe  on  whose  reservation  such  project 
is  located  as  equity  capital,  or  as  a  loan." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  accept  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  amendment  pending.  It  would  re- 
quire vmanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  and  that  we  be 
pei-mitted  to  consider  the  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  shall,  regret- 
fully, have  to  object,  because  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  minority  leader  thinks 
about  the  matter.  So  I  hope  my  col- 
league will  not  press  his  request. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  complete  the  record.  I  wish  to 
say  that  these  are  constructive  amend- 
ments. They  merely  permit  the  Indian 
tribes  to  assume  the  mandatory  10-per- 
cent contribution  in  the  event  a  State 
will  not  do  so.  I  think  the  proposal  is 
very  constructive. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
BuRDicKl  has  already  spoken  to  me 
about  the  amendments.  I  think  they 
would  help  very  much;  but  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  feels  unable  to 
consent  to  the  amendments  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  minority  leader,  we  will  let 
them  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  is  to  be  the  procedure  which  is  to 
be  followed,  I,  of  course,  will  have  to 
note  the  fact.    I  regret  it,  because  when 
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the  chairman  la  wllllnf  to  accept  an 
amendment,  the  amendment  Is  generally 
accepted. 

I  have  a  second  amendment  which  I 
should  like  to  have  lie  on  the  desk.  The 
amendment  Is,  on  page  80.  line  6.  fol- 
lowing the  words  "Puerto  Rico",  to 
strike  out  the  period  and  add.  "and  the 
Virgin  Islands." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  that  amendment  Is  to  include 
In  the  definition  the  Virgin  Islands.  In 
the  definition,  the  section  refers  to  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
and  we  propose  to  add  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  shall  call  up  the  amendment  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  the  record,  let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  also  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  relating 
to  the  depressed  areas  proposed  legisla- 
tion insofar  as  It  relates  to  agriculture. 
I  have  been  discussing  this  proposed 
measure  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary,  and  the  staff 
members  of  the  Department. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  ad- 
ministering programs  on  behalf  of  farm 
and  other  rural  people  which  are  aimed 
at  improving  living  conditions  and  pro- 
viding Income  and  emplosnment  oppor- 
tunities. The  Departmentr  is  engaged 
in  an  organizing  cooperative  effort 
which  extends  through  the  States  to  the 
local  level  and  which  provides  assist- 
ance to  rural  people  who  have,  on  a  co- 
operative basis,  sought  to  attain  the 
same  goals  to  which  the  depressed  area 
legislation  Is  directed. 

I  know  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stands  ready  to  Implement  any 
provisions  of  the  depressed  areas  bill 
that  mighg  be  assigned  to  It.  We  should 
alert  the  agencies  of  the  Department  to 
be  prepared  to  car.y  out  such  provisions 
Immediately  upon  enactment  of  the 
legislation. 

The  Department  emphasizes  that  the 
help  that  the  areas  designated  under 
provisions  of  the  legislation  might  re- 
ceive would  be  in  response  to  requests 
from  local  citizens  and  groups.  Such 
requests  would  be  based  upon  local  initia- 
tive and  cooperation. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  make  available  the  assistance 
provided  by  the  depressed  areas  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  locally  conceived  and 
adopted  area  development  plans  which 
have  as  their  objective  fuller  use  of 
human  and  other  resources  In  the  de- 
velopment of  employment  and  income 
opportunities  for  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed rural  people. 

Mr.  E>resident.  the  legislation  we  are 
di.scussing  today  can  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  in  the  rural  communities  and  small 
toxns  of  this  Natlon. 

.\s  we  all  know,  technological  change 
and  mechanization  have  had  a  severe 
impact  on  our  farm  population.  In  re- 
cent years,  many  thousands  of  farm 
families  have  been  forced  to  close  up 


their  farms  and  move  to  town  in  search 
of  work.  Other  thousands  of  fanulies 
have  come  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  income  earned  through  work  off  the 
farm  in  nearby  factories  and  other  en- 
terprises. The  Census  Bureau  informs 
us  that  there  are  now  3  7  million  farms 
m  the  Nation,  a  drop  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion in  just  5  years.  Yet  in  1959  nearly 
half  of  all  our  farmers  worked  part-time 
off  their  farms.  And  3  out  of  10  worked 
off  their  farms  100  days  or  more  About 
one-third  of  the  income  of  farm  people 
is  now  derived  from  nonfarm  source.s. 
principally  jobs  In  local  indu.stry. 

The  point  of  all  these  stati.stic^  is  that 
the  growth  of  rural  industries  is  of 
crucial  Importance  to  the  Nations  farm- 
ing families.  Without  local  jobs  and 
other  nonfarm  opportunities,  to  supple- 
ment their  incomes,  many  thousands  of 
fine  families  would  be  forced  to  sell  out 
and  join  the  mlpration  to  our  already 
crowded  cities. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  long  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  rural  cevelop- 
ment  program  approach  Inaugurated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  few 
years  ago.  This,  program  works  with 
local  groups  In  farming  communities 
and  trade  centers  to  promote  more  op- 
portunities and  jobs.  I  have  watched 
the  development  of  this  program  in  my 
own  State,  in  the  northern  cutover  re- 
gion where  many  of  our  fine  families  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  making  ends 
meet.  I  have  said  all  along  that  rural 
development  is  f.ne  as  far  as  It  goes. 
But  the  program  does  not  go  far  enough, 
and  does  not  havo  enough  equipment  to 
do  the  job. 

The  area  redevelopment  legLilation  we 
are  discussing  totlay  would  provide  this 
equipment.  It  very  wisely  includes  the 
provision  of  cred;t  for  industrial  build- 
ing, grants  for  public  facilities,  technical 
assistance,  and  reiraming  in  low-income 
areas.  Significantly,  this  legislation 
would  naturally  strengthen  the  hand  of 
local  leadership  in  their  grassroots  cam- 
paign to  promote  development,  economic 
growth,  and  diversified  industry 

As  the  Secreta-T  of  Agriculture  said 
in  testimony  on  '.his  legislation,  it  will 
make  possible  a  rural  enterprLse  program 
that  is  soundly  based  upon  local  leader- 
ship and  organizations  already  at  work, 
but  the  legislation  includes  a  tool  that  is 
now  missing  and  badly  needed.  This 
tool  is  credit  backed  by  technical  assist- 
ance and  job  training 


PROJECT  MIKE 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President, 
there  was  recently  called  to  my  attention 
a  most  sincere  and  heartwarmmg  story. 
Because  it  touched  me  so  deeply.  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  my  Senate  colleagues 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  lend  their 
wholehearted  support  to  a  fundraisintj 
campaign  now  b<'ing  conducted  through 
the  American  Ko.-ean  Foundation  of  New 
York. 

Chang  Chull.  nicknamed  Mike,  is  a 
young  19-year-old  Korean  lad  who  serves 
as  an  InterpreU-r  for  the  Continental 
Service  Club  at  the  168th  Medical  Bat- 
talion, a  few  miles  east  of  Seoul.     Since 


the  age  of  9,  Mike  ha.s  been  alone  in  the 
world  Many,  under  such  condltloxvs, 
would  have  lost  their  incentive  and  pur- 
pose for  living — but  not  Mike.  His  Intel- 
lectual curiosity  gave  him  the  will  to  live. 
Thus,  he  not  only  supported  himself,  but 
also  put  himself  through  school.  In 
fact,  he  graduated  from  high  school  Just 
last  month.  February,  near  the  top  of  his 
cla.ss 

Mikt's  one  desire  is  to  attend  medical 
school  The  men  of  the  168th.  knowing 
and  loving  Mike  ask  for  our  help  in  back- 
in.-:  Project  Mike,  a  fundraislng  cam- 
paign now  being  conducted  with  Mike's 
u'oal  m  mind.  What  an  opportunity  this 
IS  for  the  American  public  to  uidicate 
their  sincerity  in  wishing  to  utilize  all 
means  to  implement  world  peace  through 
pt^ople- to- people  relationships.  Not  only 
Mikes  future,  but  also  the  future  of 
Korea  Is  Involved  If  we  can  contribute 
in  any  way  to  provide  more  medical  aid. 
as  well  as  intelligent  leadership  abroad. 
then  let  us  do  so 

Mr  President.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  alert  their  constit- 
uents to  this  admirable  cause  initiated 
by  our  boys  in  the  168th  Medical  Bat- 
talion Contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Project  Mike.  American  Korean  Founda- 
tion, 345  Ea.st  46th  Street.  New  York  17. 
NY. 


Ai^EA    REDE\'ELOPMENT    ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1 1  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  undf!  employment  In  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  time  consumed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been 
yielded  by  him  to  himself  from  the  time 
on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  Indicated  his 
u.idorstanding  that  the  time  was  to  be 
taken  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  because  we  have  an  under- 
.staniing  a.s  to  the  procedure  tonight.  I 
shall  merely  .spread  upon  the  Record 
what  I  propose  by  the  amendment,  so 
that  Senators  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  it  overnight. 

What  I  propose  Ls  to  strike  out  the 
material  in  parenthe.ses.  which  allows 
■machinery  and  equipment  in  cases  of 
demonstrated  need."  u.^ing  the  words  of 
the  bill,  to  be  the  basis  for  aid  under 
the  bill"  in  any  redevelopment  area. 

The  .scheme  of  the  bill  is  such  that  the 
aid  under  the  bill  in  any  project  in  a 
redevelopment  area,  if  my  amendment  is 
accepted,  will  be  "land  and  facilities  for 
indu."5trial  or  commercial  usage,  includ- 
ing the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  un- 
occupied buildings,  and  the  alteration, 
conversion,  or  enlargement  of  existing 
buildings." 

The  real  Issue  presented  by  my 
amendment  Is.  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not 
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allow  a  municipality  or  other  redevelop- 
ment authority  to  include  machinery 
and  equipment  In  what  would  be  offered 
in  order  to  attract  industrial  entities 
into  a  particular  redevelopment  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  friend  of 
the  bill.  I  am  one  of  the  bill's  cospon- 
sors.  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  to- 
day by  my  voting  that  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  bill  and  I  am  a  friend  of  prompt 
action. 

I  speak  now  as  a  Senator  from  a 
large  SUte— indeed,  the  principal  in- 
dustrial SUte  in  the  United  States — 
having  an  Interest  in  accord  with  other 
SUtes  similarly  situated,  such  as  Penn- 
svlvania,  or  Michigan,  the  State  of  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  I  Mr. 
HartI. 

We  have  a  certain  similarity  of  in- 
terest in  the  propasal.  We  all  wish  to 
help,  I  think.  I  believe  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill  in  .some  form  which  will  be 
fairly  close  to  the  form  In  which  It  was 
introduced.  I  believe  the  voting  today 
has  so  demonstrated. 

We  w  Lsh  to  help  distressed  areas.  In- 
deed, we  wish  to  give  them  every  op- 
portunity to  attract  business. 

We  have  gone  to  very  great  lengths 
in  the  bin.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [  Mr.  Bnsnl  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskh]  are  entitled 
to  very  great  credit  for  what  has  been 
done — and  I  shall  discuss  it  in  detail  to- 
morrow—in respect  t<o  tightening  up  the 
so-called  antiplrating  provisions;  In 
other  words,  the  provisions  which  will 
prevent  the  redevelopment  areas  from 
bidding  for  the  business  which  is  now 
in  Stales  such  as  Michigan.  New  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  industrial 
States 

I  think  that  job  has  been  done  very 
well  in  the  bill.  What  my  amendment 
seeks  to  provide  is  protection  with  re- 
spect to  normal  competition  which  goes 
on  among  the  50  States  for  the  location 
-of  industries  and  the  attraction  of  busi- 
ness to  the  individual  States. 

We  must  understand  that  this  compe- 
tition will  continue  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  Distressed  Areas  Act. 
We  shall  continue  to  have  competition 
among  the  States.  Even  a  State  which 
is  replete  with  depressed  areas  of  the 
character  meant  to  be  helped  by  the 
bill— let  us  consider  a  SUte  like  our  sis- 
ter SUte  of  West  Virginia— will  compete 
for  business.  West  Virginia  is  trying  to 
get  business  now,  and  I  am  sure  will 
continue  to  try  to  get  business  after  the 
bill  passes,  not  only  for  the  redevelop- 
ment areas,  but  also  for  every  other  part 
of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time  we  tighten  the  anti- 
plrating provisions  let  us  give  protec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  taking  away  of  a 
plant  from  us — speaking  of  "us"  in  terms 
of  major  industrial  SUtes. 

What  we  have  not  yet  done  is  to  right 
the  competitive  balance  with  respect  to 
normal  competition  which  existed  before, 
which  still  exisU.  and  which  will  con- 
tinue among  the  SUtes,  for  new  business. 
I  do  not  wish  to  give  to  the  redevelop- 
ment areas,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
a  special  advantage  in  addition  to  the 
normal  competitive  advantage  which  will 


be  given  by  aid  to  the  State.  In  short,  I 
mm  trying  very  hard  by  the  amendment 
to  give  traditional  help  to  the  distressed 
areas,  but  not  to  go  outside  of  the  tradi- 
Uonal  help  to  a  different  area  which 
will  give  the  redevelopment  areas  a  di- 
rect advantage  in  the  normal  competi- 
tion among  the  SUtes  for  business. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  machinery  and 
equipment  is  what  would  break  the 
camel's  back.  If  we  add  to  the  right  to 
deal  with  Industrial  structures,  in  order 
to  attract  business  into  a  communty — 
which  is  fairly  traditional— the  oppor- 
tunity for  facilities  in  a  municipal  sense; 
the  opportunity  for  tax  abatement, 
which  Is  a  normal  way  of  attracting 
business — the  right  to  give  a  new  en- 
trepreneur in  a  particular  community  a 
plant  fully  equipped  w  ith  machinerj  and 
equipment,  we  are  overweighting  the 
competitive  factor.  I  think,  unfairly. 

This  is  a  hotly  controverted  issue  and 
has  been  controverted  before  in  respect 
to  the  bill,  but  I  am  buttressed  by  one 
other  point.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  commercial  experience,  that  it 
Is  possible  for  any  kind  of  viable  busi- 
ness to  get  machinery  and  equipment 
on  very  long-term  credit — subject  to 
mortgages  and  so  on,  but  on  very  long- 
term  credit.  In  a  sense,  the  abiUty  of 
a  new  enterprise  to  get  machinery  and 
equipment  to  enable  it  to  start  involves 
a  sanction  which  the  private  enterprise 
system  puts  on  that  particular  business 
to  demonstrate  its  viability.  At  least 
some  Independent  private  enterprise  en- 
tity will  have  to  determine  whether  it  is 
worth  while  making  even  a  long-term 
deal  with  a  particular  business  in  a  re- 
development area. 

I  think  that  is  sui  extremely  valuable 
sanction  to  us  in  respect  to  the  bill,  to 
make  sure  that  communities  will  not 
go  overboard  in  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
businesses  they  will  establish. 

If  a  community  with  redevelopment 
aid  under  the  terms  of  the  bill  can  give 
someone  a  complete  plant — land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  equipment — it 
seems  to  me  we  deprive  ourselves  not 
only  of  the  ImporUnt  competitive  factor 
which  I  described  a  while  ago  but  also 
of  some  Independent  judgment  by  some 
other  business  entity  that  the  new  en- 
terprise is  worth  giving  a  cerUin  amount 
of  credit,  a  certain  amount  of  backing 
in  the  form  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. That  is  traditional.  That  is  the 
custom. 

Many  people  starting  a  business  have 
obtained  machinery  and  equipment  be- 
cause they  showed  aptitude,  skill,  and 
plans  which  impressed  the  sellers  of  the 
machinery  suid  equipment  enough  to  en- 
tice them  to  make  a  deal  on  some  basis 
which  enabled  the  people  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, with  practically  no  money  but  still 
with  some  hope  of  success. 

For  those  two  reasons  I  have,  sis  a 
friend  of  the  bill,  and  also  as  a  Senator 
from  a  large  State  with  a  very  real  com- 
petitive interest  in  the  new  business 
which  Is  constantly  available  in  our 
country  which  can  be  attracted  by  any 
SUte — whether  a  State  has  redevelop- 
ment areas  in  it  or  not,  or  many  of  them, 
or  as  many  as  other  SUtes — a  duty  to 
press  this  point  upon  Congress,  and  it 


is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  offered  the 
amendment.  I  consider  it  a  very  serious 
and  a  very  important  point.  Indeed,  I 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  our  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  adjoimiing  at 
an  early  hour,  I  should  like  now  to  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
bill  and  yield  the  floor  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  to 
speak  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  support  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  and  so  ably  presented  by 
my  distingviished  colleague.  I  have 
something  more  to  say  on  that  subject 
tomorrow.  I  hop>e  Senators  will  read  the 
amendment  carefully  and  will  read  his 
presentation  of  it  tonight. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  general  words 
about  the  bill,  and  to  place  in  the  Record 
a  very  constructive  reference  to  proE)Osed 
area  redevelopment  legislation  which 
comes  from  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Realizing  that  there  are  problems  that 
require  attention  in  distressed  areas 
throughout  our  Nation,  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Rochester  chamber  has 
laid  out  seven  provisions  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  governmental  affairs 
council  of  the  chamber  are  necessary  to 
the  success  of  any  legislation  in  this 
field. 

The  provisions  mentioned  by  the  coun- 
cil are  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  I  therefore  urge  that  they 
be  read  by  Senators  who  are  concerned 
with  this  proposed  legislation,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Your  governmental  affairs  council  has 
studied  proposed  Federal  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting  programs  of  assistance 
to  economically  distressed  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Your  council  present*;  Its 
conclusions  on  this  subject  for  your 
consideration. 

The  principal  proposals  for  Pede.al  action 
In  this  area  are  contained  in  S.  1  (Mr.  Dotig- 
LAS)  and  S.  9  (Mr.  Dikkskm)  which  would  set 
up  an  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
within  the  Federal  Government.  The  bills 
differ  somewhat  in  detail,  but  In  general 
would  provide  loahs,  grants,  technical  assist- 
ance, vocational  training,  and  retraining  to 
areas  having  "substantial  and  persistent"  un- 
emplosmaent  as  defined  by  each  of  the  acts. 

Without  going  into  the  lengthy  detailed 
provisions  of  each  of  the  bills.  It  may  be 
noted  that  neither  one  Is  likely  to  be  en- 
acted in  Its  present  form  but  that  some  leg- 
islation to  assist  distressed  areas  will  prob- 
ably be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

With  this  fact  In  mind,  your  governmental 
affairs  council  recommends  that  any  legis- 
lation designed  for  this  purpose  contain  the 
provisions  as  Indicated  below.  Your  council 
favors  Federal  action  in  this  general  area 
only  If  It  Is  of  a  type  which  wUl  actually 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  enacted 
and  will  not  represent  undesirable  Interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  local  affairs. 

The  provisions  reconunended  by  yotir 
council  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  an  Area  Develop- 
ment    Administration     should     be     placed 
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within  the  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  rather  than  aa  an  Independent 
agency; 

2.  The  doctrine  of  home  rule  abould  be  fol- 
lowed: namely,  that  the  Federal  Government 
act  In  thU  dlstreaeed  area*  field  aa  much  as 
poaalble  through  local  goTemmenta; 

3.  Any  Federal  aasUtano*  ahould  be  given 
only  on  the  baala  of  up-to-date  analyses  of 
statiatlcs  gathered  on  a  uniform  basis  In  the 
various  areaa  of  the  United  States: 

4.  Any  distressed  areaa  bill  ahould  provide 
encouragement  to  workers  In  the  areas  which 
are  so  designated  to  relocate  elsewhere  In 
order  to  diminish  the  area's  economic 
distress; 

5.  Technical  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments and  citizens'  groupa  In  such  areas 
should  be  given  to  (a)  r«««tabllsh  former 
Induatrtea.  (b)  establish  new  ones  under  a 
research  and  development  program,  and  (ci 
help   In   strengthening  existing    Industry; 

6.  Technical  assistance  to  a  community 
should  be  made  available  by  the  Administra- 
tor not  only  to  sp>eclflcaUy  designated  dis- 
tressed areas  but  to  any  area  which  could 
use  such  a  program  (self-help,  do-it-your- 
self, booutrap  operation)  In  maintaining  or 
improving  its  economic  health; 

7  Vocational  training  programs  should  be 
provided  as  a  supplement  to  the  establish - 
ment  of  new  industries  In  the  designated 
areas. 

These  provisions  are.  in  the  opinion  ol 
vour  council,  necessary  to  the  success  of  any 
legislation  In  this  neld.  At  the  same  time 
your  council  believes  that  loan  and  grant 
functions,  whether  for  public  facilities  or 
private  businesses,  should  not  be  incorpo- 
rated into  such  legislation.  In  the  first 
place,  such  powers  would  be  outside  the 
regular  control  and  review  of  Congress  Sec- 
ond, there  are  already  adequate  Federal 
financial  faclliUes  through  which  a  dis- 
tressed areas  program  could  be  operated, 
such  as  those  created  by  the  Housing  Act.  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Act.  and  others,  not  to 
mention  the  many  nongovernmental  sources 
of  financing 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  govern- 
mental affairs  council. 

CHAauts  L.  Good. 

Council  Chairman 
E     Wnojuu)   Dkmnis. 
Ch.airman.  Committee  on  Local.  State, 
and  Federal  Relationships. 
(The  foregoing  statement  was  prepared  as 
a    result   of   meetings  held   on    February   34 
ind  March  3.  1961,  with  the  following  mem- 
bers attending     Carey  H.  Brown.  Newton  B 
Castle.  Benjamin  R.  Crosby.  K.  Wlllard  Den- 
nis. Thelma  S    Ellis.  Charles  L.  Good,  Har- 
old S    Hacker,   John   R.   Larimer,    Robert   E 
OBrlen.   William   B.   Pond.  Arthur   Richard- 
son. Harold  J    Roche.   R.   F.  Stark.  John   W 
Tarbox.  Bamer  H   Taylor.  Gllden  R    Van  Nor- 
man. G    Harold  Warnock.  Ward  H    Whipple  i 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  addition 
to  this  statement  of  the  governmental 
aCairs  council,  there  be  printed  a  state- 
ment of  the  trustees  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  As  will  be  noted,  the  full 
chamber  supports  the  Federal  action  "if 
it  will  not  represent  undesirable  intei- 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  local  affairs." 

I  think  that  the  present  bill  already 
meets  a  number  of  the  seven  criteria 
outlined  by  the  council.  Several  others 
of  these  points  will  be  covered  by  amend- 
ments presently  before  the  Senate,  such 
as  the  one  presented  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  trustees  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscorb. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordtired  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricou).  as  follows: 
OrkTmaatrt  or  tkr  RocHurai   Chambbi  or 

COMMXaCB     CCNCBUnNO     DlSTKESfBD     AaSA.S 
T  ■■ntMT  ATinw 

The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
studied  propose*!  Federal  legislaUon  for  the 
purpose  of  Instituting  programs  of  assistance 
to  economically  distressed  area*  of  the 
United  States  and  presents  its  conclusions 
herewith. 

The  prlnciptU  proposals  far  Federal  action 
in  this  area  are  rontalned  in  S  1  (Douoi.Aa> 
S.  9  (D13.K.SMH).  and  HR  4659  iSp«nc«) 
which  would  set  up  un  area  rertevelopment 
program  within  the  Federal  Oovernmeiu 
The  bills  differ  somewhat  in  detail  but  in 
general  would  provide  loans,  tjrants.  tech- 
nical assistance,  vocational  tr.^lnliig  and  re- 
training to  areiis  having  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  ;is  defiiietl  by  each 
of  the  acts 

The  Rochester  Chamber  i-f  Commerce 
favors  Federal  a.cUon  in  this  general  area 
However,  such  a<tlon  is  endorsed  only  if  it 
will  not  represent  undesirable  Interference 
t>n  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gt)vernment  in 
l(x:al  affairs  and  private  business  Tlie 
Rtxhester  chamber  recommends  the  lollow- 
ing  provisions  i'l  legislation  designed  fur 
this  purp>o«e 

1  The  establlsnment  of  an  Area  Develop- 
ment Administration  should  be  placed  with- 
in the  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  rather  than  as  an  indep>endent 
agency; 

2  The  doctrine  of  home  rule  should  be 
followed;  namely,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment act  In  th.s  distressed  areas  field  as 
much  as  poeslble  through  local  governments. 

3  Any  Federal  assistance  should  be  given 
only  on  the  basis  of  up-to-date  analyses  of 
statistics  gatherwl  on  a  uniform  ba^is  in  the 
various  areas  of  the  United  States. 

4  Any  dlstresi.ed  areas  bill  should  provide 
encouragement  to  workers  in  the  areas  which 
are  so  designated  to  relocate  elsewhere  in 
order  to  diminish  the  areas  economic  dis- 
tress. 

5  Technical  isslstance  to  1  )cal  ({overn- 
ments  and  citizens  groups  m  such  areas 
should  be  given  to  lu)  reestablish  former 
industries,  ib)  establish  new  ones  under  a 
research  and  development  program  and  (ci 
help   In  strengthening  existiUK   industry 

6  Technical  assistance  to  a  conununlly 
should  be  made  available  by  the  Administra- 
tor not  only  tC'  sfjeclficaily  designated  dis- 
tressed areas  bat  to  any  area  which  could 
use  such  a  prrgram  isjelf-help.  do-it-your- 
selt.  bootstrap  operation  i  in  maintaining  or 
improving  Its  economic  health. 

7  Vocational  training  programs  should  be 
provided  as  a  '.upplement  t<i  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  in  the  designated 
areas 

The  Rochestt  r  Chamber  of  Commerce  be- 
lieves that  loar.  and  tfranl  functions,  wheth- 
er for  public  f:.cilltles  or  private  businesses. 
should  not  be  Incorpirated  Into  such  legls- 
l:itinn  In  the  first  place,  such  powers  would 
be  outside  the  regular  control  and  review  of 
Con(?re=s  Sec  jnd  there  are  already  ade- 
quate Federal  financial  facilities  through 
which  a  distressed  areas  program  could  l>e 
operated,  such  as  those  created  by  the  Hous- 
ing Act,  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  Community  FarlJltles  Act,  and  others 
not  to  mentloi  the  many  nongovernmental 
sources  of  financing 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize,  of  coursp. 
that  many  besides  the  chambers  uf  com- 
merce are  interested  in  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  I  do  wish  to  commend 
the  chamber  on  what  I  feel  is  a  very  con- 
structive anc  farseeinij  attitude  on  tlie 
proposed  legislation.    We  have  had  out- 


and-out  opposition  from  many  groups 
connected  with  business.  This  is  a  very 
moderate  and  carefully  worded  presen- 
tation of  their  position,  and.  as  I  say. 
they  are  not  opposed  to  all  legislation  m 
this  f\eld. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations 
about  the  health  of  our  economy  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  legislation  be- 
fore us  today 

As  V.A.S  pointrd  out  on  Sunday  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  it  is  clear  that 
our  economy  is  moving  forward,  and 
that  the  slump  conditions  of  recent 
months  aie  clearing  up  I  emphasize 
that  this  proKress  has  been  made  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  any  of  the  economic 
recovery  programs  now  embodied  in 
either  this  proposed  legislation  or  any 
other  legislation  before  the  Congress. 

Our  recovery  has  been  the  result  of  m- 
hei  enl  positive  forces  in  our  economy.  I 
am  deliKhted  that  this  has  come  about. 
It  Illustrates  the  strength  aiid  resiliency 
of  our  free  competitive  enterprise  system 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that,  if  we 
substantially  alter  this  system  as  some 
would  have  us  do.  we  will  undermine  and 
n.'^ate  the  effect  of  natural  recuperative 
forces  which  permit  our  economy  to 
bounce  back  when  conditions  are  un- 
favorable 

I    favor    the    eiiactment   of    economic 

■firecrackers"   which  will  stimulate  our 

economy  and  move  it  on  a  little  faster 

We  do   not  need  TNT  or  an  economic 

aU)mic  explosion. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  that  is  be- 
fore us  will  be  m  such  form  when  we 
flnisli  with  it  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
s'lppoi  t  It 

I  wish  to  cite  a  few  relevant  figures 
which  illustrate  that  our  economy  is 
movinj;  forward 

There  are  clear  indications  that  un- 
employment is  leveling  off  Unemploy- 
ment was  6.8  percent  in  December.  6.6 
percent  in  January  and  6  6  percent  in 
PVbruary  These  figures  are  seasonally 
adjusted  Although  there  was  a  sliKht 
increa.se  from  January  to  February,  the 
diffeience  was  not  statistically  signif- 
icant What  Is  significant  is  that  un- 
employment for  the  last  3  months 
has  been  fairly  steady.  We  must  never 
be  willing  to  settle  for  people  being  out 
of  work.  Unemployment,  as  we  all 
know,  involves  tremendous  human  prob- 
lems that  transcend  simple  statistics 

There  are  other  favorable  signs  at  the 
present  moment  Retail  sales  Increased 
in  February  over  January.  Inventories 
are  down.  The  combination  of  Increased 
sales  and  decrctised  inventories  may  well 
Indicate  that  goods  are  moving  faster, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  coming  of 
the  spring  season. 

Nonresidential  construction  has  in- 
creased Heavy  construction  contract 
awards  have  increased 

Almost  all  economists  have  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  our  economy 
now  seems  to  be  moving  forward.  Look- 
ing bark,  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
been  through  what,  by  contrast,  might 
be  considered  a  mild  recession  similar 
to  several  which  have  characterized  the 
postwar  period.  We  have  not  had,  nor 
should  we  expect,  a  severe  recession  or 
depression.  Our  gross  national  product 
IS  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  below 
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the  alltime  high  of  over  half  a  trillion 
dollars  reported  in  the  second  quarter 

of  1960. 

I  repeat,  we  are  not  in  an  emergency. 
We  must  not  act  as  if  one  exists.  I 
heartily  agree  that;  there  are  serious 
pockets"  of  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress,  which  can  and  do  war- 
rant our  immediate  attention.  B£any  of 
these  pockets  of  joblessness  have  long 
histories  of  economic  woe.  Legislation 
along  the  general  lines  of  8.  1  will  help 
but  we  must  not  be  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  this  Is  the  end-all  and  cure-all 
for  our  NaUon.  because  we  all  know 
that  the  effects  of  such  proposed  legU- 
latlon  will  not  show  until  sometime  in 
the  future,  even  if  we  were  to  enact  it 
today.  But  I  do  think  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy are  entirely  in  keeping,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr  SYMINGTON .  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  we  are  conf idering  today  marks 
a  significant  step  toward  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  when  one  part  of  our  coun- 
try suffers,  we  all  suffer. 

S.  1  recognizes  that  chronic  unemploy- 
ment, whether  In  Missouri,  or  West  Vir- 
gima.  or  New  England,  is  a  matter  of 
grave  national  concern. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  area 
redevelopment  bill  adopts  the  principle 
that  the  major  efforts  for  redevelopment 
must  come  from  local  communities  and 
private  groups,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  job  should  not  and  cannot  be  done 
by  the  Federal  Goveriunent  alone;  and 
local  cooperation  and  hard  work  is  need- 
ed if  the  pockets  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment in  this  Nation  are  to  be  effectively 
eliminated. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  compared  to  that  of  a  commercial 
banker,  providing  guidance,  assistance 
and  funds  to  rebuild  local  industries  and 
economics.  But  the  local  community 
must  come  more  than  halfway;  the 
major  effort  rests  with  private  industry 
and  groups. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  S,  1 
being  an  uneconomical  spending  bilL 
The  facts  are  otherwise.  Of  the  nearly 
$400  million  provided  under  this  pro- 
gram. $300  million  will  be  in  the  form  of 
loans,  to  be  repaid  by  local  governments 
and  industry. 

The  only  major  expenditure  would  be 
$75  mUlion  in  grants  to  communities  for 
construction  of  public  facilities. 

I  spent  a  good  many  years  in  business 
and  it  is  my  flrra  conviction  that  the 
program  under  S.  1  makes  good  business 
sense. 

This  bill  is  not  a  hand-out  program; 
nor  Is  it  designed  to  prop  up  uneconomi- 
cal business  enterprises. 

Nor,  as  spelled  cut  in  the  bill,  will  It  re- 
sult in  pirating  industry  from  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  another. 

It  will  provide  a  pool  of  capital  funds 
for  areas  which  have  the  potential  for 
development  in  U  rms  of  human  and  ma- 
terial resources,  but  lack  the  means  of 
getting  the  initial  investment  to  make 
fuU  use  of  this  potential.  The  Federal 
Government  would  supply  up  to  65  per- 
cent maximum  of  the  needed  capital. 


The  State  governments,  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  investors  would  sup- 
ply the  rest. 

Unfortunately,  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
souri has  too  many  areas  which  could 
benefit  from  the  program  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  The  men  and  women  of 
these  areas,  many  with  highly  developed 
skills,  are  ready,  willing  and  anxious  to 
work. 

Local  groups  have  been  formed;  in 
fact,  Missouri  has  180  community  de- 
velopment organizations — the  second 
highest  number  in  the  Nation. 

All  that  is  lacking  in  many  such 
chronically  depressed  areas  of  my  State 
and  many  States  is  the  required  initial 
capital. 

S.  1  will  fill  this  need. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  a  sensible,  businesslike  program 
which  will  benefit  all  America. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  very  concise  and 
commonsense  address.  He  has  been  a 
tower  of  strength  throughout  the  whole 
struggle,  as  he  has  in  every  move  that  is 
of  benefit  to  the  Nation.  I  expres.s  my 
deep  feeling  of  obligation  to  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  kind 
remarks.  This  is  Just  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  hard  work  and  intelligence 
which  characterize  bills  that  he  fathers. 
Millions  of  Americans  who  will  be  added 
to  other  millions,  will  be  grateful  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  when  the 
pending  legislation  is  passed.  I  know 
of  no  greater  tribute  that  I  can  pay 
him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT  AND  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  IN- 
SURANCE ACT,  RELATING  TO 
RATE  OF  INTEREST  ON  CERTAIN 
TIME  DEPOSrrS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Haht 
in  the  chair).  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  a  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  relating 
to  rates  of  interest  on  time  deposits  held 
here  by  foreign  governments  paid  to  do- 
mestic depositors.  Without  objection,  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and,  with 
the  accompanying  paper,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  14,  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  which 
would  amend  existing  law  by  permitting 
banks  in  this  country  to  pay  different 
rates  of  interest  on  time  deposits  held 
here  by  foreign  governments  thsai  are 
paid  to  domestic  depositors.  Also  trans- 
mitted is  a  memorandum  from  the  Sec- 
retfiuy  of  the  Treasury  describing  the 
draft  bill  and  its  impact  in  detail. 


The  draft  bill  implements  a  recom- 
mendation contained  in  my  message  to 
the  Congress  dated  February  6,  1961,  re- 
lating to  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. It  also  complements  and  supports 
my  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  securities  at  special 
rates  for  exclusive  holding  by  foreign 
central  banks  or  governments. 

If  commercial  banks  are  permitted  to 
offer  foreign  governments  higher  rates 
of  interest  in  competition  with  those  ex- 
isting abroad,  those  governments  will  be 
encouraged  to  maintain  dollar  accounts 
in  this  country  rather  than  require  the 
United  States  to  convert  their  dollar  ac- 
counts to  gold  for  withdrawal.    In  this 
connection,  It  is  only  these  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  agencies  which  can 
directly  purchase  gold  from  the  reserve 
stocks  of  the  United  States.     However, 
as  stated  in  my  message  of  February  6, 
the  proposed  amendment  is  but  one  of  a 
series  of  actions  to  be  taken  to  alleviate 
the    gold    drain.    Indeed,    the    factors 
which  influence  any  central  bank  or  gov- 
ernment to  prefer  dollar  accotuits  to  gold 
are  many  and  complex.     Interest  rates 
are  only  one.     If  we  pursue  policies  of 
stability    and    growth    inspiring    world 
confidence,  foreign  governments  should 
respond  to  higher  interest  rates  on  time 
deposits  thereby  aiding  our  gold  outflow- 
problem. 

This  inducement  to  foreign  cent.al 
bank  deposits  will  have  practically  no 
impact  on  domestic  market  rates  of 
interest.  Moreover,  any  such  impact 
would  be  confined  to  the  short-term  sec- 
tor of  the  market  and  thus  be  consistent 
with  national  policy  objectives. 

In  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure, 
the  draft  bill  also  permits  similar  treat- 
ment of  deposits  of  international  finan- 
cial institutions  of  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  member. 

I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  lay  the 
draft  legislation  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  draft  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  urge  that  the  Congress  act  promptly 
and  favorably  on  the  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
6  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  March  15, 
1961,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  14,  1961: 

PrBLic  Health  Service 

Dr.  Worth  Bagley  Daniels,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  menaber  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  National  Ubrary  of  Med- 
icine. Public  Health  Service,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  August  3. 1962. 
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DXPAKTMKMT      OF      HrALTH.       EDUCATION,       AND 
WCLFABX 

Wilbur  J  Cohen,  of  Michlciai.  to  b«  an 
AMlat&nt  8«craUir7  at  Ha«ltb.  Education. 
and  Welfare. 

The  following  named  persons  to  the  omces 
Indicated : 

Dkpaetmxmt  of  Aobjcttltvbk 

James  T.  Ralph,  of  CallfomU.  to  be  an 
AMlatant   Secretary  of  Agrlcultur*. 

St.    LAwmiNC«   8«awat    Dbtblopmemt 

COKFOBATIOM 

Joseph   H.   UcCann.    of   Michigan,   to   be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  tb»  St.   Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
PoanoN     Claims    8rm.«i««KT    Commission 

Theodore  Jaffe.  of  Rhotto  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States. 


COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Mr.  McPALl..  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  this  afternoon  and 
during  general  debate  for  the  balance  of 
this  week. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sientleman  fiom  Cali- 
fornia'' 
There  was  no  objection 
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TiEsn.vY,  M.\RCH  14,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD  .  offered  the  following  prayer. 

Luke  11:  28:  Blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God.  and  keep  it. 

Almighty  God.  may  this  day  be  radiant 
with  constructive  and  helpful  legislation 
as  our  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress address  themselves  humbly  and 
courageously  to  their  many  arduous  tasks 
and  responsibilities. 

Grant  that  they  may  be  guided  and 
inspired  by  Thy  spirit  in  their  desire  and 
determination  to  give  the  life  of  all  man- 
kind a  more  sacred  reading  by  interpret- 
ing its  meaning  in  terms  of  obedience  to 
Thy  will  and  in  service  to  needy 
humanity. 

Show  us  how  our  beloved  coimtry.  .so 
richly  endowed  by  Thy  grace  and  favor, 
may  be  the  glorious  channel  through 
which  there  shall  be  mediated  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  the  oppressed,  en- 
lightenment for  all  who  walk  and  wander 
in  darkness,  and  joy  and  strength  for  the 
weary  and  heavy  ladened. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and   approved. 


debate  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony. 

The  SPEAKFJl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON    INTERSTATE    AND 
FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

Mr.  MOULDER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKEIR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  -equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MOULDER  Mr  Speaker  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. Mr  Harris. 
has  referred  the  following  educational 
television  bills  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power:  H.R 
132.  Roberts,  of  Alabama:  H  R.  645. 
BocGS.  of  Louisiana;  HR  965.  Harris. 
of  Arkansas;  HR  2910.  McIntire,  of 
Maine;   HR.  5099.  Rogers,  of  Colorado 

The  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions and  Power  will  hold  hearings  on  all 
educational  television  bills  beginning 
March  20  to  March  23.  inclusive.  I  have 
set  Monday.  March  20.  for  hearing  Mem- 
bers who  have  introduced  the  above 
numbered  bills  and  we  invite  all  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  present  their  views 
for  argument  for  or  against  the  bills  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee  be- 
tween 10  a.m.  and  12  noon.  March  20. 
as  may  be  arranged  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee,  or  present  your  .statf-ment  for 
the  record  of  ihe  hearings. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
AND  LABOR 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  general  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  this  afternoon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  testimony 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  gentlemen  who 
are  asking  to  transact  busine.ss  of  the 
various  committees  would  go  to  a  micro- 
phone so  that  all  Members  may  hear 
the  request  made  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  or  subcommittee  I 
think  the  Members  are  entitled  to  hear 
these  requests. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
repeat  his  request  at  the  microphone 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
general  Sutxiommlttee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lal)or 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  dunnK  general 


TRIBUTK    TO    ADM     F     T     KENNER. 
US   COAST  GUARD.  RETIRED 

Mr  8EELY-BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKEIR  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  ■' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  SEELY-BROWN  Mr  Speaker, 
many  Members  of  this  House  have  lost 
a  friend  whom  they  admired  and  re- 
spected, in  the  death  of  Rear  Adm.  Frank 
Terry  Kenner,  US.  Coast  Guard,  re- 
tired, who  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  last  Thursday  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  where  he  and  his  wife  had  made 
their  home  since  retiring  from  active 
duty  in   1958 

Adm  Frank  Kenner  and  his  twin 
brother,  Adm  William  Wilson  Kenner. 
were  well  known  to  many  Members  of 
Cunt; less,  particularly  during  the  1950's 
when  both  of  them  were  on  duty  at  Coast 
Guard  headquarters  in  Washington 

Although  he  was  a  Virginian  by  birth. 
Prank  Kenner  had  close  contacts  with 
my  dLstrlct.  for  he  and  his  brother  grad- 
uated from  the  US   Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy at  New  London  in  the  class  of  1925. 
and    he   married    the   former    Elizabeth 
Ware  of  Groton  on  September  10.  1927 
New  London  was  his  base  when  he  served 
in  the  Coast  Guard  destroyer  squadron 
Like  most  coastguardsmen,  particularly 
siraduates   of   the   Academy,    he   always 
regarded  Connecticut  as  his  second  home 
I   had   the  opportunity   to  know   him 
well  during   my  earlier  service  In  Con- 
gress, when  he  was  at  Coast  Guard  head- 
quarters, and  when  I  was  a  member  of 
the     Merchant    Marine     and     Fisheries 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation     pertaining     to     the     Coast 
Guard      I  learned  to  appreciate  his  fine 
qualities   as   an   ofBcer,   as   a   dedicated 
man  in  the  service  of  our  country,  and 
as  a  man  of  great  integrity  as  well  as  of 
abundant  geniality 

Recognition  for  his  distinguished 
service  has  been  given.  In  part  by  the 
award  to  him  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
decoration,  but  greater  even  than  that  Is 
the  recognition  which  he  earned  by  his 
place  in  the  memories  of  those  with 
whom  he  served  and  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

In  clasing.  I  would  like  to  extend  to 
Mrs  Kenner.  and  to  his  twin  brother, 
my  deep  and  sincere  sympathy. 


INTER-AMERICAN  FUND  FOR  SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO  105) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of   the  United  States,  which  was 
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read,    referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations,     and     ordered     to     be 

printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  8,  1960,  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  sum  of  $500  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Prog- 
re.s.s  On  the  basis  of  this  authorization 
the  United  States,  on  September  12. 1960, 
sub.scribed  to  the  Act  of  BogotA  along 
u  ilh  18  other  Ameilcan  Republics. 

In  the  same  bill  the  Congress  author- 
ized $100  million  for  the  long-term  re- 
con.struction  and  rehabilitation  of  those 
.iicas  of  .southern  Chile  recently  devas- 
tated by  fire  and  earthquake. 

I  now  request  that  Congress  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  of  $600  million. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  marks  an  historic 
turning  point  In  tlie  evolution  of  the 
Western  Hemisph.TC.  For  the  first  time 
the  Am?rican  nations  have  agreed  to 
.ioln  in  a  ma.ssive  cooperative  effort 
to  strengthen  democratic  institutions 
through  a  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  progress. 

Such  a  program  is  long  overdue. 
Throughout  Latin  America  millions  of 
people  are  struggling  to  free  themselves 
from  the  bonds  of  poverty  and  hunger 
and  ignorance.  To  the  north  and  east 
they  see  the  abundance  which  modem 
science  can  bring  They  know  the  tools 
of  proj^ress  are  Within  their  reach.  And 
they  are  dotermlned  to  have  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  people  of  Latin  Ameiica  are  the 
inheritors  of  a  deep  belief  in  political 
democracy  and  the  freedom  of  man — a 
sincere  faith  tha-  the  best  road  to  prog- 
ress Is  freedom  s  road.  But  if  the  Act 
of  Bogota  becomes  just  another  empty 
declaration — If  we  are  unwilling  to  com- 
mit our  resources  and  energy  to  the  task 
of  social  progres.'.  and  economic  develop- 
ment— then  we  face  a  grave  and  inmil- 
nent  danger  that  desperate  peoples  will 
turn  to  communism  or  other  forms  of 
tyranny  as  theli  only  hope  for  change. 
Well-organized,  skillful,  and  strongly 
financed  forces  are  constantly  urging 
them  to  take  this  couise. 

A  few  statistics  will  Illustrate  the  depth 
of  the  problems  of  Latin  America.  This 
Is  the  fastest  growing  area  in  the  world. 
Its  current  pop)ulation  of  195  million 
represents  an  increase  of  about  30  per- 
cent over  the  past  10  years,  and  by 
the  1980's  the  continent  will  have  to  sup- 
port more  than  400  million  people.  At 
the  same  time  the  average  per  capita  an- 
nual product  is  only  $280,  less  than  one- 
ninth  that  of  the  United  States — and  In 
large  aicas,  inhabited  by  millions  of 
people.  It  Is  less  than  $70.  Thus  It  Is 
a  difficult  task  merely  to  keep  living 
standards  from  falling  further  as  popu- 
lation grows. 

Such  poverty  Inevitably  takes  its  toll 
in  human  life.  The  average  American 
can  expect  to  live  70  years,  but  life  ex- 
pectancy in  Latin  America  Is  only  46, 
dropping  to  about  35  In  some  Central 
American  countries.  And  while  our 
rate  of  infant  mortality  is  less  than  30 
per  thousand,  it  is  more  thjm  110  per 
thousand  in  Latin  America. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  stimulus  to  our 
own  development  was  the  establishment 
of  universal  basic  education.  But  for 
most  of  the  children  of  Latin  America 
education  is  a  remote  and  unatUiinable 
dream.  Illiteracy  extends  to  almost 
half  the  adults,  reaching  90  -percent  in 
one  country.  And  approximately  50 
percent  of  school  age  children  have  no 
schools  to  attend. 

In  one  major  Latin  American  capital 
a  third  of  the  total  population  is  living 
in  filthy  and  unbearable  slums.  In  an- 
other country  80  percent  of  the  entire 
population  is  housed  in  makeshift 
shacks  and  barracks,  lacking  the  pri- 
vacy of  sepaiate  rooms  for  families. 

It  was  to  meet  these  shocking  and 
urgent  conditions  that  the  Act  of  Bogota 
was  signed.  This  act.  building  on  the 
concept  of  Operation  Pan  America  initi- 
ated by  Biazil  in  1958.  introduced  two 
important  new  elements  to  th(;  effort 
to  improve  living  standards  in  South 
America. 

First,  the  nations  of  Latin  ionerica 
have  recognized  the  need  for  aii  inten- 
sive program  of  self-help — mobilizing 
their  domestic  resources,  and  undertak- 
ing basic  reforms  in  tax  sti-ucLuie.  in 
land  ownership  and  use,  and  in  educa- 
tion, health,  and  housing. 

Second,  it  launches  a  majoi-  inter- 
American  program  for  the  social  piogress 
which  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
growth — a  program  for  improved  land 
use,  education,  health,  and  housing. 
This  program — supported  by  the  spe- 
cial fund  which  I  am  asking  Congress 
to  appropriate — will  be  adm:,nistered 
primarily  through  the  Inter-American 
Bank,  and  guided  by  greatly  strength- 
ened regional  institutions. 

The  $500  million  Inter-American 
Fund  for  Social  Progress  is  only  the  first 
move  toward  caiTying  out  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Act  of  Bogota;  and  the  act 
itself  is  only  a  single  step  in  our  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  the  hemi- 
sphere— a  program  I  have  termed  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — Alianisa  para 
Progreso.  In  addition  to  the  social 
fund,  hemispheric  development  will  re- 
quire substantial  outside  resources  for 
economic  development,  a  major  self-help 
effort  by  the  Latin  American  nations 
themselves,  inter-American  cooperation 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  economic 
integration  and  commodity  markets 
and  other  measures  designed  to  speed 
economic  growth  and  improve  under- 
standing among  the  American  nations. 

SOCIAL    PROGRESS    AND    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

The  fund  which  I  am  requesting  to- 
day will  be  devoted  to  social  progress. 
Social  progress  is  not  a  substitute  for 
economic  development.  It  is  an  effort 
to  create  a  social  framework  within 
which  all  the  people  of  a  nation  can 
share  in  the  benefits  of  prosperity,  and 
participate  in  the  process  of  growth. 
Economic  growth  without  social  progress 
lets  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
remain  in  jwverty,  while  a  privileged 
few  reap  the  benefits  of  rising  abun- 
dance. In  addition,  the  process  of 
growth  largely  depends  on  the  existence 
of  beneficial  social  conditions.  Om-  own 
experience  Is  witness  to  this.    For  much 


of  our  own  >-:reat  productivity  and  in- 
dustrial development  is  based  on  our 
system  of  universal  public  education. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  our  special  effort 
for  social  progress  is  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  geographical  and  social  iso- 
lation, illiteracy  and  lack  of  educational 
opportunities,  archaic  tax  and  land  ten- 
ure structures,  and  other  institutional 
obstacles  to  bi-oad  participation  in 
economic  growth. 

SELF-HELP    .AND    INTERNAL    REFORM 

It  is  clear  that  the  Bogota  program 
cannot  have  any  significant  impact  if  its 
funds  are  used  merely  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  conditions  of  distress.  Its  ef- 
fectiveness depends  on  the  willingness  of 
each  recipient  nation  to  improve  its  own 
institutions,  make  necessary  modifica- 
tions in  its  own  social  patterns,  and 
mobilize  its  own  domestic  resources  for  a 
program  of  development. 

Even  at  the  start  such  measures  will 
be  a  condition  of  assistance  from  the 
social  fund.  Priorities  will  depend  not 
merely  on  need,  but  on  the  demonstrated 
readiness  of  each  government  to  make 
the  institutional  improvements  which 
promise  lasting  social  progress.  The  cri- 
teria for  administration  of  the  funds  by 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  ICA  will  explicitly  reflect  the.se 
principles. 

For  example :  The  uneven  distribution 
of  land  is  one  of  the  gravest  social  prob- 
lems in  many  Latin  American  countries. 
In  some  nations  2  p>ercent  of  the  farms 
account  for  three-fourths  of  the  total 
farm  area.  And  in  one  Central  Ameri- 
can country,  40  percent  of  the  privately 
owned  acreage  is  held  in  one-fifth  of  1 
percent  of  the  number  of  farms.  It  is 
clear  that  when  landownership  is  so 
heavily  concentrated,  efforts  to  increase 
agricultural  productivity  will  only  bene- 
fit a  very  small  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thus  if  funds  for  improving 
land  usage  are  to  be  used  effectively  they 
should  go  only  to  those  nations  in  which 
the  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  great  mass 
of  rural  workers. 

EXAMPLES    OF    POTENTIAL    AREAS    OF    PROGRESS 

When  each  nation  demonstrates  its 
willingness  to  abide  by  these  general 
principles,  then  outside  resources  will 
be  focused  on  projects  which  have  the 
greatest  multiplying  effect  in  mobilizing 
domestic  resources,  contributing  to  in- 
stitutional reform,  and  in  reducing  the 
major  obstacles  to  a  development  in 
which  all  can  share. 

In  housing,  for  example,  much  can  be 
done  for  middle  income  groups  through 
improved  credit  mechanisms.  But,  since 
the  great  majority  of  family  incomes  are 
only  $10  to  $50  a  month,  until  income 
levels  as  a  whole  are  increased,  the  most 
promising  means  of  improving  mass 
housing  is  through  aided  self-help 
projects — projects  in  which  the  low- 
income  worker  is  provided  with  low-cost 
materials,  land,  and  some  technical 
guidance;  and  then  builds  the  house 
with  his  own  labor,  repaying  the  costs  of 
materials  with  a  long-term  mortgage. 

Education  is  another  field  where  self- 
help  efforts  can  effectively  broaden  edu- 
cational opportunities — and  a  variety  of 
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techniques,  from  self-help  school  con- 
struction where  the  entire  village  con- 
tributes labor,  to  the  uae  of  local  people 
as  part-time  teachers  can  be  used. 

In  the  field  of  land  use  there  is  no 
sharp  demarcation  between  economic 
and  social  development.  Improved  land 
use  and  rural  living  conditions  were 
rightly  given  top  place  in  the  Act  of 
Bogota.  Most  of  the  Latin  American 
peoples  live  and  work  on  the  land.  Yet 
agricultural  output  and  productivity 
have  lagged  far  behind  both  industrial 
development  and  urgent  needs  for  con- 
sumption and  export. 

As  a  result  poverty,  illiteracy,  hope- 
lessness, and  a  sense  of  injustice — the 
conditions  which  breed  political  and  so- 
cial unrest — are  almost  universal  in  the 
Latin  American  countnrslde. 

Thus,  there  is  an  immediate  need  for 
higher  and  more  diversified  agricultural 
production,  better  distribution  of  wealth 
and  Income,  and  wider  sharing  in  the 
process  of  development.  This  can  be 
partly  accomplished  through  establish- 
ing supervised  rural  credit  facilities, 
helping  to  finance  resettlement  in  new 
lands,  constructing  access  roads  to  new 
settlement  sites,  conducting  agricultural 
surveys  and  research,  and  Introducing 
agricultural  extension  services. 

ADMINISTXATION    OF  THI  Il<^r««-AMmICA^T    rflft) 
rOS    SOCIAL   PKOOUBS 

It  Is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  this 
cooperative  effort  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  themselves  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  administration  of  the 
social  fund. 

Therefore,  the  major  share  of  the 
funds  will  be  administered  by  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  (IDB)— an 
organization  to  which  nearly  all  the 
American  Republics  belong. 

Of  the  total  of  $500  million.  $394  mil- 
lion will  be  assigned  to  the  IDB,  to  be 
administered  under  a  special  trust 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  The 
IDB  will  apply  most  of  these  funds  on  a 
loan  basis  with  flexible  terms.  Including 
low  interest  rates  on  repayment  in  local 
currency  The  IDB's  major  fields  of 
activity  will  be  land  settlement  and  im- 
proved land  use.  housing,  water  supply 
and  sanitation,  and  technical  assistance 
related  to  the  mobilizing  of  domestic 
financial  resources. 

In  order  to  promote  progress  in  ac- 
tivities which  generally  are  not  self- 
liquidating  and  therefore  not  appropri- 
ate for  loan  financing,  the  sum  of  $100 
million  will  be  administered  by  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration 
iICA).  These  funds  will  be  applied 
mainly  on  a  grant  basis  for  education 
and  training,  public  health  projects,  and 
the  strengthening  of  general  govern- 
mental services  in  fields  related  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  Funds 
administered  by  the  ICA  will  also  be 
available  to  assist  projects  for  social 
progress  in  dependent  territories  which 
are  l)ecoming  independent,  but  are  not 
yet  members  of  the  IDB. 

Up  to  $6  million  more  is  to  be  used  to 
help  strengthen  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS).  To  reinforce 
the  movement  toward  adequate  self-help 
and  liastitutional  Improvement,  the  In- 
ter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  Social 
CouncU   (lAECOSOC)    of    the    OAS    is 


strengthening  its  secretariat  and  its 
staff.  It  is  also  working  out  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Ekjonomic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  "ECLA)  and  the  IDB.  These 
three  regional  agencies  will  work  to- 
gether in  making  regionwide  studies, 
and  in  sponsoring  conferences  directed 
toward  bringing  about  tax  reform,  im- 
proved land  use.  educational  modern- 
ization, and  sound  national  development 
programing. 

Many  of  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
have  already  responded  to  the  action 
taken  at  Bogota  by  directing'  attention  to 
their  most  pressing  social  problems.  In 
the  brief  i^eriod  since  the  mt-eting  at 
Bogota,  US.  Embassies  and  operations 
missions,  after  consultation  with  Latin 
American  governments,  have  already 
reported  proposals  for  social  develop- 
ment projects  calling  for  external  as- 
sistance totaling  about  $1,225  million 
A  preliminary  selection  from  this  list 
.shows  some  $800  million  worth  of  proj- 
ects which  are  worthy  of  early  detailed 
examination  by  the  Bank  and  the  ICA. 

In  the  Bank's  area  of  activity  these 
selected  projecLs  total  $611  million;  In- 
cluding $309  million  for  land  luse  and 
improved  rural  living  condition.s.  $136 
million  in  the  field  of  housing  and  $146 
million  for  water  supply  and  .sanitation 

Selected  proposals  in  fields  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  ICA  total  $187  million; 
of  which  $136  million  are  for  education 
and  training.  $36  million  for  public 
health,  and  $15  million  for  public  ad- 
ministration and  other  a.ssigned  respon- 
sibilities. 

So  that  each  recipient  nation  will  live 
up  to  the  principles  of  self-help  and  do- 
mestic reform  outlined  atx)ve.  funds  will 
not  t>e  allocated  until  the  operating' 
at^ency  receives  assurances  that  the 
country  bein^  aided  will  take  tho.sc  mea- 
.sures  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  par- 
ticular project  brings  the  maximum 
social  progress  For  the  .same  rea.son  we 
can  make  no  firm  forecast  of  the  rale 
at  which  the  funds  will  be  committed 
Thus,  if  they  are  to  be  u.s«xl  most  effl- 
ciently  and  economically,  they  must  be 
made  available  for  obliiration  without 
limitation  as  to  time. 

raccNCY   or  the   nfec 

Under  ideal  conditions  projects  for 
.social  progress  would  be  undertakf'n  only 
after  the  preparation  of  integrated  coun- 
try plans  for  economic  and  .social  de- 
velopment. Many  nation.s,  however,  do 
not  po.ssess  even  the  most  ba.sic  informa- 
tion on  their  own  resources  or  land  own- 
ership Revolutionary  new  social  insti- 
tutions and  patterns  cannot  bf  designed 
overnisjht.  Yet.  at  the  .same  time,  Latin 
America  is  seething  with  di-scontent  and 
unrest.  We  must  act  to  relieve  large 
scale  distress  immediately  if  free  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  Riven  a  chance  to  work 
out  lonti-term  solutions  Bnth  the  Bank 
and  the  ICA  are  ready  to  bei^in  operation 
immediately.  But  they  must  have  the 
funds  in  hand  if  they  are  to  develop  de- 
tailed projects,  and  stimulate  vital  mea- 
sures of  self-help  and  in.sticutional  im- 
provement. 

The  Bogotd  Conference  created  a  new 
sen.se  of  resolve  a  new  determination  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  the  social  unrest 


which  afflicts  much  of  the  hemisphere. 
If  this  momentum  is  lost,  through  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  act  promptly 
and  fully,  we  may  not  have  another 
chance. 

THE    ROLt    or    PWrVATI    OBGANIZATinNS 

Inter-American  cooperation  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  is  not  limited 
to  the  actions  of  government.  Private 
foundations  and  universities  have  played 
a  pioneering  role  in  identifying  critical 
deficiencies  and  pointing  the  way  toward 
constructive  remedie.s.  We  hope  they 
will  redouble  their  efforts  in  the  years 
to  come 

US  busine.ss  concerns  have  al.so 
played  a  significant  part  in  Latin 
.•\merican  economic  development.  They 
can  play  an  even  greater  role  in  the  fu- 
ture Tlieir  work  Is  especially  impor- 
tant in  manufacturing  goods  and  pro- 
viding .services  for  Latin  American 
market.'.  Technical  expertne-ss  and 
m.inagement  .skills  In  these  fields  can  be 
effectively  transferred  to  local  enter- 
prises by  private  investment  In  a  great 
\anety  of  forms-  ranging  from  licensing 
llirough  Joint  ventures  to  ownership. 

Private  enterpri.se's  most  Important 
future  role  will  be  to  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment of  healthy  and  responsible  prl- 
v.ite  enterpri.se  within  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  The  Initiation.  In  recent 
years,  of  strikingly  successful  new  pri- 
vate Investment  houses,  mutual  invest- 
ment funds,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  other  financial  Institutions 
ar<-  an  example  of  what  can  be  done. 
Stimulating  the  growth  of  local  suppliers 
of  comi>onents  for  complex  consumer 
durable  goods  is  another  example  of 
the  way  in  which  domestic  business  can 
be  strengthened. 

A  major  for*  ard  thrust  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican development  will  create  heavT  new 
demands  for  technical  personnel  and 
specialized  knowledge — demands  which 
private  organizations  can  help  to  fill. 
.^nd,  of  course,  the  continued  Inflow  of 
PM%ate  capital  will  continue  to  serve  as 
an  Imixjrtant  stimulus  to  development. 
cnu.EAK  RECxiNSTnut-noN  Ktra  BiMAKLrrA-ncw 

I.ast  Mnv  more  than  5.000  Chileans 
were  killed  when  fire  and  earthquake 
devastated  the  southern  part  of  that 
Republic.  Several  of  the  American  Re- 
publics, including  the  United  States,  pro- 
vided emergency  supplies  of  food,  medi- 
cine, and  clothing  to  the  victims  of  this 
du-^uster.  Our  country  provided  almost 
$35  million  in  emergency  grants  and 
loaixs. 

However,  there  emergency  efforts  did 
not  meet  the  desperate  need  to  rebuild 
the  economy  of  an  area  which  had  suf- 
fered almo.st  $400  million  worth  of  dam- 
age. In  recognition  of  this  need.  Con- 
gress authorized  $100  million  for  long- 
tr'rm  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
Since  then  the  people  of  Chile  have  been 
patiently  rebuilding  their  shattered 
homes  and  conununlcations  facilities 
But  reconstruction  Is  severely  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds  Therefore,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  appropriate  the  $100 
million  so  that  the  task  of  rebuildmg  the 
economy  of  southern  Chile  can  proceed 
without  delay. 

John  F   Kiwnedy. 

Tii«  Wum  House,  March  14.  1961. 
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DWIOHT  DAVID   EISENHOWER 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  resolution.  House  Resolution  224, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resoli^ed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  itsell  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  conBlderation  of  the  bill  (S. 
1173)  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Dwlght  David  Elsenhower  to  the  active  list 
of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Xi\e  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-ralnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendment*  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
conRldered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
menU  thereto  to  Snal  pnasage  without  in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
comnall. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  BiiowmI,  and 
pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  constime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  5174,  but  in  reaUty  it  makes  in 
order  the  Senate  bill  S.  1173. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  simply 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reappoint  former  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  to  the  position 
that  he  formerly  held  as  General  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  Is  very  appro- 
priate that  this  be  done.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  an  opposite  party  has  re- 
quested that  this  be  done.  I  am  also 
happy  In  the  thought  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  unanimously  re- 
ported this  bill,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  did  likewise.  It  is  only 
appropriate  and  fitting  that  this  great 
American  who  has  devoted  practically 
all  of  his  adult  life  to  tlie  service  of  his 
country  should  be  thus  i-ewarded  by 
having  this  high  rank  which  has  been 
held  by  very  few  men  in  the  history  of 
our  country  restored  to  him.  There  Is 
ample  precedent  for  this.  President 
Grant  occupied  a  similar  position  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  after  he  retired  as 
President  the  Congress  authorized  and 
the  then  President  restored  the  rank  to 
Greneral  Grant.  So  I  say,  I  think  it  is 
very  fitting  and  appropriate  that  this 
should  be  done  on  this  occasion  for  this 
great  American. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  to  cwn- 
ment,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  will  comment  on  it,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation  does  not  authorize  any 
additional  monetary  benefits  to  General 
Eisenhower,  but  merely  restores  his  rank. 
He  will  be  entitled,  as  will  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower be  entitled  to  receive  after  his 
death  such  emoluments  as  are  now  pro- 


vided by  law  for  former  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  and  which  are  enjoyed  at 
this  time  by  former  President  Hoover 
and  former  President  Truman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution;  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  legislation 
is  sponsored  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.  Americans  of  all  political 
thought  are  apparently  in  accord  that 
this  well-deserved  recognition  be  given 
to  this  outstanding  American,  who  is 
acclaimed  by  people  throughout  the  free 
world  as  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a 
great  soldier. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
CoLMERj,  has  very  ably  explained  this 
rule,  which  actually  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  S.  1173,  which  would 
do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson],  and 
a  similar  bill  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  ArendsI,  and  by 
other  Members  of  this  body,  to  restore 
to  E>wight  D.  Eisenhower  his  five -star 
rank  as  a  General  of  the  Army. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[  Mr.  CoLMER  I .  has  explained,  this  would 
result  in  no  additional  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  Under  laws  adopted  by 
this  Congress  not  too  long  ago,  each 
ex -President  receives  a  salary  of  $25,000 
a  year  and  sor  e  S50,000  in  allowances 
for  staff  services.  Under  this  bill,  while 
the  rank  of  five-star  general  would  be 
restored  to  Mr.  Eisenhower,  he  would 
not  draw  the  usual  pay  allotted  to  of- 
ficers of  that  rank,  but  instead  would 
draw  his  ex-presidential  pension,  and 
any  military  officers  or  staff  that  he 
might  have  would  be  charged  against 
the  staff  allowEince  provided  for  him 
imder  the  presidential  pension  law  and 
arrangement. 

This  comes  sis  a  great  honor  to  a  great 
President  and  to  a  great  man.  It  is 
bipartisan,  or  nonpartisan,  action  that 
is  being  taken  by  the  Congress.  The 
Senate  has  already  unanimously  acted, 
I  imderstand,  and  of  course  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  requested 
that  this  action  be  taken  so  that  he  may 
reappoint  Mr.  Eisenhower  as  a  five-star 
general. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only 
four  persons  in  the  United  States,  or 
will  be,  who  hold  this  rank.  General 
Bradley.  General  MacArthur,  General 
Eisenhower,  and  Admiral  Nimitz.  The 
rank  will  die  with  the  individual.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  transferable.  It 
does  not  go  to  anyone  else. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule,  but 
I  do  have  some  requests  for  time  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
some  years  ago  Gen.  George  Marshall 
made  an  historic  address  which  the  Con- 
gress implemented  by  legislation,  and 
is  known  as  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
had  particular  application  to  European 
nations. 

Last  night  President  Kennedy  made 
an  historic  address  which  is  applicable 


to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  will  be 
particularly  applicable  to  the  nations 
of  Central  and  South  America. 

As  the  Marshall  plan  made  its  great 
contribution  stabilizing  the  European 
nations  in  the  crisis  of  the  past  years, 
so  will  the  Kennedy  plan  make  historic 
contributions  in  connection  with  the 
problems  that  confront  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  particularly  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  South  and  Central  America. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  will  co- 
operate in  the  implementation  of  the 
President's  address.  As  President  Tru- 
man was  congratulated  for  putting  into 
operation  what  is  known  as  the  Marshall 
plan,  a  term  which  has  gone  down  in 
history  as  a  great  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  so  will  the  Kennedy 
plan  as  stated  in  his  splendid  address 
of  last  night  at  the  White  House  recep- 
tion for  Latin  American  diplomats,  go 
down  in  history  as  historic  in  nattire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  in  my  remarks  the  splendid 
address  made  last  night  by  President 
Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
(The  address  referred  to  follows: ) 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  14,  1961] 
Address  bt  Kennedy  at  Rectption  for  Latin 
Americans 
One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  ago  this 
■week  the  United  States — stirred  by  the  heroic 
struggles  of  its  fellow  Americans — urged  the 
recognition  of  the  newly  independent  Latin 
American    Republics.     It   was   then,    at   the 
dawn  of  freedom  throughout  the  hemisphere, 
that  Bolivar  spoke  of  his  desire  to  see  the 
Americas  fashioned  into  the  greatest  region 
in  the  world,  greatest  not  so  much  by  virtue 
of  her  area  and  wealth,  as  by  her  freedom  and 
glory. 

Never,  in  the  long  history  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, has  this  dream  been  nearer  to  ful- 
fillment, and  never  has  It  been  in  greater 
danger. 

The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tools  to  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  industry,  and  knowledge  to 
our  young.  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
capacity  to  strike  off  the  remaining  bonds  of 
poverty  and  ignorance — to  free  our  people 
for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  fulfillment 
which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  our 
civilization. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  op- 
portunity we  confront  the  same  forces  which 
have  imperiled  America  throughout  Its  his- 
tory— the  alien  forces  which  once  again  seek 
to  impose  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World 
on  the  people  of  the  new. 

SHARE  COMMON  HERITAGE 

I  have  asked  you  to  come  here  today  so 
that  I  might  discuss  these  challenges  and 
these  dangers. 

We  meet  together  as  firm  and  ancient 
friends,  united  by  history  and  experience, 
and  by  our  determination  to  advance  the 
values  of  American  civilization.  For  this 
New  World  of  ours  is  not  merely  an  accident 
of  geography.  Our  continents  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  history — the  endless 
exploration  of  new  frontiers.  Our  nations 
are  the  product  of  a  common  struggle — the 
revolt  from  colonial  rule.  And  our  people 
share  a  common  heritage — the  quest  for  the 
dignity  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

The  revolutions  which  gave  us  birth  ig- 
nited. In  the  words  at  Thomas  Paine,  "a 
spark  never  to  be  extinguished."     And  across 
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vMt  turbulent  continent*  thw  American 
ideaia  BtlU  stir  man-i  stninl*  for  naUonal 
independence  and  IndlyUlml  Ir^edom.  But 
as  we  welcome  the  aprewl  ot  the  American 
-evoluUon  to  other  lands.  w«  muet  aleo  re- 
member that  our  own  •troggle— the  revolu- 
tion which  began  In  Philadelphia  in  1776. 
and  in  Caracas  In  1811— !•  not  yet  flnUhed. 
Our  hemisphere's  mlMlon  U  not  yet  com- 
plete. I^Jr  our  unfulflUed  taak  U  to  demon- 
strate to  the  entire  world  that  mans  unaat- 
Ufled  aaplraUon  for  economic  progrese  and 
social  JusUce  can  best  be  achieved  by  free- 
men working  within  a  framework  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  If  we  can  do  this  In  our 
own  hemisphere,  and  for  our  own  people,  we 
may  yet  realize  the  prophecy  of  the  great 
liCexlcan  patriot.  Benito  JtiArcs,  that  "democ- 
racy Is  the  destiny  of  future  humanity  ' 
Tvrxjnx  or  rasL  akb  hop« 
As  a  cUlzen  of  the  United  States  let  m*-  be 
the  flret  to  admit  that  we  North  Americana 
have  not  always  grasped  the  significance  of 
this  common  mission— Just  as  It  U  alao  true 
that  many  in  your  own  ooimtrles  have  not 
fully  understood  the  urgeiicy  of  the  need  to 
lift  people  from  poverty  and  Ignorance  and 
despair.  But  we  naust  now  turn  from  these 
mlstakee— from  the  failure*  and  the  misun- 
derstanding of  the  past  to  a  future  fuU  of 
f>erll.  but  bright  with  hope. 

Throughout  Latin  America — a  continent 
rich  in  resources  and  In  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  achievement*  of  lU  people — milllona 
of  men  and  women  suffer  the  dally  degrada- 
tions of  hunger  and  poverty.  They  l.%ck  de- 
cent shelter  or  protection  from  dUease 
Their  children  are  deprived  of  the  education 
or  the  Jobs  which  are  the  gateway  to  a  better 
life.  And  each  day  the  problem  grows  more 
tu-gent. 

PopulaUon  growth  la  outpacing  economic 
growth— low  living  standards  are  even  fur- 
ther endangered— and  discontent— the  dis- 
content of  a  people  who  know  that  abun- 
dance and  the  tools  of  progress  are  at  l-iat 
within  their  reach— that  discontent  Is  grow- 
ing. In  the  words  of  Jose  Figures,  "once 
dormant  peoples  are  struggling  upward  to- 
ward the  sun.  toward  a  better  llf e  " 

On  the  success  of  their  struggle — on  our 
ability  to  bring  a  better  life  to  our  people- 
hinges  the  future  of  freedom  in  the  Ameri- 
cas and  throughout  the  world.  To  fall  to 
act — to  fall  to  devote  our  energies  to  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  Justice— would  be 
a  reproach  to  the  spirit  of  our  civilization, 
and  a  monumenUl  failure  for  our  free 
society 

But  if  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  stag- 
gering In  Its  dimensions,  our  approach  must 
Itself  be  bold— an  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan 
America.  Therefore  I  have  called  on  all  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  In  a  new 
alliance  for  progress — "allanza  para  prog- 
reso" — a  vast  cooperative  effort,  unparal- 
leled in  magnitude  and  noblUty  of  purpose, 
to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  homee.  work  and  land,  health  and 
schools— techo,  trabajo  y  tlerra,  salud  y 
escuela. 

TCN-TtAK    PLAN    PBOPOSED 

First,  I  propose  that  the  American  Repub- 
lics begin  on  a  vast  new  10-year  plan  for 
the  Americas — a  plan  to  transform  the  1960s 
into  a  historic  decade  of  democratic  progress. 

These  10  years  will  be  the  years  of  maxi- 
mum effort--the  years  when  the  greatest 
obstacles  most  be  overcome — the  years  when 
the  need  for  assistance  will  be  the  greatest. 

And  If  we  are  luccaMful — If  our  effort  Is 
bold  enough  and  determined  enough — then 
the  close  of  this  decade  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  In  the  American  experi- 
ence. The  living  standarxls  of  every  Amerl- 
rxn  family  will  be  on  the  rise — basic 
education  will  be  aTallable  to  all— hunger 
will    be    a    forgotten    e^^erlence— the    need 


for  massive  outside  help  will  have  passed  — 
most  nations  will  have  entered  a  period  of 
self-sustaining  growth — and— althou^  there 
will  still  be  much  to  do— every  American 
Republic  win  be  the  master  of  Its  own  revo- 
lution of  hope  and  progress. 

Let  me  stress  that  only  the  determined 
efforts  of  the  American  natlcms  themselves 
cax\.  bring  success  to  this  effort  They,  and 
they  alone,  can  mobilize  their  resources 
enlist  the  energies  of  their  people  and 
modify  their  social  patterns  so  that  all.  and 
not  Just  a  privileged  few.  share  In  the 
fruits  of  growth  If  this  effort  Is  made, 
then  outside  assistance  will  give  a  vital  Impe- 
tus to  progress- without  It.  no  amount  of 
he'.p  win  advance  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thus  If  the  couti'.r'.es  cf  Ijitln  America 
are  ready  to  do  their  part  as  I  am  sure 
they  are  then  I  believe  that  the  United 
Stales,  for  Its  part,  should  help  provide  re- 
soiirres  of  a  scope  and  m.ignltucle  sufTlrlei.t 
to  make  this  bold  de.elopnieiU  program  a 
success  Just  as  we  helped  provide  resfiurccs 
adequate  to  help  rebuild  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  For  only  an  effort  of  tower- 
ing dimension  can  Insure  fulflllment  of  our 
plan  r  ir  a  decade  of  pr   gress. 

COUNCIL   TO    BE   SCMMONEO 

Second.  I  will  shortly  request  a  mlnU- 
tenal  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  S.>clal  Council  a  meeting  at 
which  «-e  can  begin  the  ma.s«l\e  plaiialng 
effjrt  which  will  be  the  heart  of  the  alli- 
ance for  proKresa. 

For  If  our  alliance  Is  to  succeed  each 
latin  nstlon  must  .  formulate  lonj^-rangre 
platvs  for  Its  own  development  plans  which 
establi.sh  targets  and  priorities  Insure 
monet.iry  stability  esiatalLsh  the  machinery 
f jr  vital  st)Cial  change  stimulate  private 
activity  and  liiltUtive  .md  provide  ftT  a 
maximum  national  effort  TTiese  plans  will 
be  the  foundation  of  our  de-. el'  pment  ef- 
fort, and  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  out- 
side resources. 

A  greatly  strengthened  lAECOSOC  work- 
ing with  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Inter -American  De- 
velopment Bank  can  .asaeinble  the  leading 
economists  and  experts  uf  the  hemisphere 
to  help  each  country  devise  Its  own  develop- 
ment plan  nnd  provide  a  contlnulnjr  re- 
view of  economic  progress  In  the  hemi- 
sphere 

Third.  I  have  Just  signed  a  reqvicst  Ui  the 
Congress  for  $500  million  as  a  hrst  step  In 
fulfil Ung  t-ie  Act  of  Bf-gotA  This  la  the  first 
large-scale  Inter -American  effort  to  attack 
the  social  b.irrlcrs  which  blL>ck  economic 
pngres-s. 

The  m'-n^y  ■*111  be  u.sed  to  combat  illiter- 
acy improve  the  productivity  and  u.se  of 
land  -wipe  out  disease-  attack  archaic  tax 
and  Und-tenurn  structures  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities — and  offer  a  broad  nvn»?e 
of  projects  designed  to  make  the  benefits 
of  lncrea.';in^  abundance  available  to  all  We 
will  begin  to  commit  these  f-;nds  as  soou 
n.-,  th-^y  are  appropriated. 

OBSTACUC     PorNTID     OUT 

Fourth,  we  must  support  all  economic 
Intei^ratlon  which  Is  a  genuine  step  toward 
larger  markets  and  greater  competitive  op- 
portunity. The  fragmentation  of  S<iuth 
American  economics  is  a  serious  barrier  to 
Industrial  growth.  Projects  such  as  the  Cen- 
tral American  common  market  and  free- 
trade  areas  In  South  America  can  help  to 
remove  this  obstacle. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  Is  ready  to  cooper- 
ate In  serious,  case-by-ca^e  examinations  of 
commodity  market  problems.  Frequent 
violent  changes  In  commixllty  prices  seriously 
Injure  the  economies  of  many  Latin  na- 
tions— draining  their  resources,  and  stultify- 
ing their  growth.  Together  we  must  find 
practical  methods  of  bringing  an  end  to  this 
pattern. 


Sixth,  we  wlU  tmmedUtely  step  up  our 
food  for  peace  emergency  program — help  es- 
tablish food  reserves  In  areas  of  recurrent 
drought— provide  school  lunches  and  offer 
feed  grains  for  use  in  rural  development. 
For  hungry  men  and  women  cannot  wait  for 
economic  discussions  or  diplomatic  meet- 
ings their  need  la  urgent— and  their  hunger 
rests  heavily  on  the  conscience  of  their  fel- 
I<  pw   men 

Seven'h  .ill  the  people  of  the  hemisphere 
n;U'.t  be  allowed  to  ."hare  In  the  expanding 
w  nders  of  nvxlern  science — wonders  which 
have  captured  man's  imagination  -chal- 
lenged the  powers  of  his  mind  and  given 
him  the  tools  for  rapid  progress  I  Invite 
I. .vim  American  scientists  to  work  with  us 
in  new  projects  In  fields  such  as  medicine 
and  agriculture,  physics  and  asUonomy-  to 
help  pl.Mi  for  regional  research  laboratories 
in  these  and  other  fields  and  to  strengthen 
co<  peratlon  between  American  universities 
and  laborat<iries. 

We  also  Intend  to  expand  our  science 
teacher  training  programs  to  Include  Latin 
American  Instructors  to  assist  In  establuh- 
ing  such  programs  in  other  American  coun- 
tries— and  translate  and  make  available 
rev..lutl<;naxy  new  teaching  materials  In 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  mathemat- 
ics- so  that  the  young  of  all  nations  may 
contribute  their  skills  to  the  advance  of 
science 

Eighth,  we  must  rapidly  expand  the 
training  of  those  needed  to  man  the  econ- 
omies of  rapidly  developing  counUles.  This 
means  expanded  technical  training  pro- 
gr.uns  for  which  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
available  wherever  needed  It  also  means 
assistance  to  LaUn  American  universities, 
graduate  schools,  and  research  Institutes. 

We  welC4>me  prop<ieals  In  Central  America 
f.>r  Intimate  cooperation  In  higher  educa- 
ll.3n  -cooperation  which  may  achieve  a  re- 
gl  >mxl  effort  of  Increased  effectiveness  and 
ejrellenc^  We  are  ready  to  help  fill  the 
K-\p  In  trained  manpower — realizing  that  our 
ultimate  goal  must  be  a  basic  educfitlon  for 
all  who  wish  to  learn 

Ninth,  we  reamrm  our  pledge  to  oome  to 
the  defense  of  any  American  nation  whose 
Independence  Is  endangered.  As  confidence 
In  the  collective  security  system  of  the  OAS 
spreads.  It  will  be  possible  to  de.ote  to  con- 
Rtnicrlve  use  a  majrw  share  of  those  resources 
now  ppent  on  Instruments  of  war. 

Even  now — as  the  Government  of  Chile 
has  said — the  time  has  come  to  take  the  first 
steps  tow^ard  sensible  Umltatloivs  of  arms. 
And  the  new  generation  of  military  leaders 
h.-w  shown  an  lncre;\slng  awareness  that 
armies  can  not  only  defend  their  countries — 
they  can  help  to  build  them. 

T.'nth.  wo  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin 
.fmorlca  to  contribute  Ui  the  enrichment  of 
life  and  culture  In  the  United  States.  We 
need  teachers  of  your  literature  and  history 
and  tradition — opportunities  for  oiir  young 
people  to  study  in  your  universities — access 
to  y  )ur  music,  your  art,  and  the  thought  of 
your  great  phllijoophcrs.  Fur  we  know  we 
h.iive  much  to  learn. 

In  this  way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller 
and  Intellectual  life  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States— and  contribute  to  under- 
stAndlng  and  mutual  respect  anvsng  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere. 

TO     COMPLETE     REVOLUTION 

With  Steps  such  as  these  we  propose  to 
complete  the  revolution  of  the  Americas — 
to  build  a  hemisphere  where  all  men  can 
hope  for  the  same  high  standard  of  living — 
and  all  can  live  out  their  lives  In  dignity 
and  In  freedom. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  political  freedom 
must  accompany  material  progress.  0\ir 
alliance  for  progress  Is  an  alliance  of  free 
govenunents — and  it  must  work  to  •llml- 
nate  tyranny  from  a  hemisphere  in  which 
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It  has  no  rightful  place.  Therefore  let  mm 
exprees  our  special  friendship  to  the  people 
of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic — and 
the  hope  that  they  wlU  eoon  rejoin  the 
society  of  freemen,  uniting  with  us  in  our 
common  effort. 

This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
panied by  social  change.  For  unless  necee- 
s.u-y  social  reforms.  Including  land  and  tax 
reform,  are  freely  made— imlees  we  broaden 
the  opportunity  of  all  our  people— unleea 
the  great  mass  of  Americans  share  in  in- 
creasing prosperity — then  our  alliance,  our 
revolution  and  our  dream  will  have  failed. 

But  we  call  for  social  chtmge  by  free- 
„^en— change  In  the  spirit  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin 
and  Marti — not  change  which  seeks  to  im- 
p.)se  on  men  tyrannies  which  we  cast  out 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Our  motto  is 
what  U  has  always  been— progress  yes, 
tyranny  no — progresseo  si,  tlranla  no! 

CHALLENCK     mOM     WITHIN 

But  our  greatest  challenge  comes  from 
within — the  task  of  creating  an  American 
civilisation  where  spiritual  and  ctiltiiral 
values  are  strengthened  by  an  ever-brotulen- 
Ing  tMkse  of  material  advance — where,  with- 
in the  rich  diversity  of  its  own  traditions, 
each  nation  Is  free  to  follow  iU  own  path 
to  progress. 

The  completion  of  this  will,  of  courae. 
require  the  efforts  of  all  the  goremmanti 
of  the  hemisphere.  But  the  efforts  of  gor- 
ernments  alone  will  never  be  enough.  In 
the  end.  the  people  must  help  themselves. 

And  so  I  say  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Americas — to  the  campesino  in  the 
fields,  to  the  obrero  in  the  cities,  to  the 
estudlante  in  the  schools — prepare  your 
mind  and  heart  for  the  task  ahead — call 
forth  your  strength  of  will  and  body— and 
let  each  devote  his  energies  to  the  better- 
ment of  all  so  that  yovir  children  and  your 
children's  children  will  find  an  ever  richer 
and  a  freer  life. 

Let  us  once  again  transform  the  American 
continents  into  a  vast  crucible  of  revolu- 
tionary ideas  and  efforts — a  tribute  to  the 
power  of  the  creative  energies  of  freemen — 
an  example  to  all  the  world  that  liberty 
and  progress  walk  hand  in  hand.  Let  tis 
once  again  awaken  our  American  revolu- 
tion until  It  guides  the  struggles  of  pec^le 
everywhere — not  with  an  imperialism  of 
force  or  fear— but  the  rule  of  courage  and 
freedom  and  hope  for  the  futiu^  of  man. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
HallxckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  thl» 
action  today  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
experiences  that  I  have  had  In  my  third 
of  a  century  of  public  service. 

For  It  is  all  too  rare  that  we  have  a 
clearcut  oppKDrtunity  such  as  thla  to 
demonstrate  to  all  fellow  Americans,  in- 
deed to  all  the  world,  our  genuine  af- 
fection, our  deep  respect  and  our  desire 
to  salute  one  who  has  served  our  coun- 
try and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace 
with  extraordinary  distinction  and  fi- 
delity. 

I  well  know,  from  many  vlsita  with 
foi-mer  President  Elsenhower,  the  per- 
sonal meaning  of  this  legislation  to  him. 

It  is,  I  can  assure  this  body,  highly 
significant.    It  is  sentimentaL 

This  action  we  are  taking  represents 
for  our  former  President  a  restoration — 
in  a  sense  a  return — to  a  long-cherished 
relationship  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self for  almost  half  a  centvuy. 


This  Is  the  relationship  of  a  great 
military  leader  to  his  uniformed  col- 
leagues. 

This  marks  a  return  to  the  active  list 
once  again  a  member  of  the  defense 
team  that  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
served  so  long  and  so  well. 

If  there  is  sentiment  in  this  for  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  there  is  sentiment  in  it  for 
us,  too,  and  especially  for  me. 

Over  the  years  of  close  association, 
officially  and  personally,  I  came  to  rec- 
ognize in  Dwight  Eisenhower  qualities 
that  set  him  apart  from  almost  any 
other  great  leader  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  know. 

Here  is  a  man  of  remarkable  char- 
acter, balanced,  instinctively  thought- 
ful, and  fair. 

His  Is  a  mixture  of  vital  and  depend- 
able leadership  combined  with  true 
humility  and  love  of  his  fellow  man. 

It  Is  because  of  this  character  that 
our  former  President  won  not  only  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  which  made  each  of  us 
proud  to  be  associated  with  his  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  the  common  good. 

Por  my  part.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
historic  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

What  we  do  here  with  this  legislation 
Ls  to  add  our  voices,  our  public  testimony, 
to  a  chorus  of  admiration  and  ailection 
that  is  rightfully  the  reward  of  a  great 
man. 

So  doing,  we  bring  credit  upon  our- 
selves, on  our  beloved  country  Eind  upon 
one  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  and  dedi- 
cated citizens  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is. 
Indeed,  a  really  historic  occasion.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  occasion. 

I  think  we  Members  of  the  House  look 
on  President  Eisenhower  not  only  as  a 
great  military  leader,  a  great  President, 
but  also  a  fine  friend.  Many  of  us 
through  the  years  have  come  to  know 
President  Eisenhower  as  "Ike."  And  I 
do  not  think  any  one  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get his  ready  grin  and  his  broad  smile. 
He  was  always  ready  to  see  you,  to  talk 
with  you.  and  to  counsel  with  you.  Ike 
would  rather  be  a  present  corporal  in 
the  good  old  U.S.  Army,  than  be  a  past 
anything,  including  being  a  former 
President  of  the  United  Stetes. 

I  am  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  because  I  believe  this  out- 
standing citizen  of  Pennsylvania  is 
clearly  worthy  to  be  remembered  and 
honored  such  as  we  are  doing  here.  My 
own  bill  is  H.R.  3380,  introduced  on 
January  25.  1961. 

My  bill  is  prepared  in  the  same  form 
as  the  legislation  for  the  appointment 
of  Gen,  Omar  Bradley  as  General  of 
the  Army,  which  passed  in  1950.  I 
really  believe  if  we  offered  Ike  a  private 
first  class,  or  corporal,  sergeant,  lieu- 
tenant, captain,  major,  colonel,  or  gen- 
eral rank  or  rating  in  the  Army  with- 
out pay,  he  would  gladly  accept  the 
compliment,  as  I  am  sure  he  wants  to 
be  active,  and  serve  our  good  country. 
Ike  will  honor  the  position,  respect  and 


revere  it,  and  turn  in  a  good  job,  no 
matter  what  the  title.  If  Ike  does  not 
accept  the  position,  which  he  will,  we 
ought  to  amend  the  Draft  Act.  He 
would  be  the  best  draftee  the  Congress 
ever  got. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  bill,  H.R.  3380 
introduced  by  me,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint  Dwight  David 
Eisenhower  to  the  permanent  grade  of 
General  of  the  Army : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  f?ie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
appoint  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  to  the 
permanent  grade  of  General  of  the  Army, 
with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  benefits,  and 
allowances  provided  by  law  for  other  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  appointed  to  such 
permanent  grade  piu-suant  to  the  Act  of 
March    23,    1946    (60   Stat.    59). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  to  me  dated  January 
24,  1961,  as  follows: 

Office  or  the  Legislative  Counsel. 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  24,  1961. 
U.S.  House  or  Represent attvss, 
Hon.  James  G.  Fulton. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pl-lton:  I  am  enclosing  a  draft 
bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  former 
President  Elsenhower  as  a  General  of  the 
Army.  The  bill  Is  modeled  upon  Private 
Law  957,  81st  Ck>ngress,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  as  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army. 

You  win  note  that  the  bill  refers  to  the 
act  of  March  23,  1946.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
possible  to  construe  the  first  sentence  of 
such  act  of  March  23,  1946,  so  as  to  make 
the  enactment  of  private  legislation  author- 
izing this  apF>olntment  unnecessary — In 
other  words,  the  President  may  already  have 
authority  under  that  sentence  to  make  the 
appointment  called  for  by  the  enclosed  draft 
bill.  That  sentence.  In  relevant  part,  is  as 
follows:  "That  the  President  is  authorized, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  General  of  the  Army  any  individual  who 
shall  have  served  In  such  grade  after  Decem- 
ber 14,  1944.  and  before  August  14,  1945." 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  effect  of  section 
7(a)  of  Public  Law  85-422  on  pay  and  allow- 
ances would  be  If  the  President  were  to 
appoint  former  President  Elsenhower  as  a 
General  of  the  Army  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  March  23,  1946.  Public  Law 
85-422  (effective  June  1,  1958)  generally  re- 
vised the  pay  scales  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
with  some  exceptions  provided  Increases  in 
retired  pay.  Section  7(a)  of  that  act  Is  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  each  officer  entitled  to  pay 
and  allowances  under  any  of  the  following 
provisions  of  law  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act: 

"(1)  The  Act  of  March  28,  1946  (60  Stat. 
59) . 

"(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948  (62  Stat. 
1052). 

"(3)  The  Act  of  September  18.  1950  (Pri- 
vate Law  »67,  Eighty-first  Congress)." 

Por  your  convenience,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  act  (^  March  28.  1946,  and  of 
Private  Law  957,  Slst  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  M.  Mengxk,  Jr., 

Assistant  CounseL 
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Also  I  include  as  a  p^rt  of  my  remarks 
to  show  the  adequate  precedent  for  our 
unanimous  action: 
Am  Act  To  authorbk  th»  P«aiiANiNT  Ap- 

POINTMKNT  IN  TH»  OMAOmB  OF  OKMKKAI.  OF 
THE  AJUiT.  FLDT  ADKZEiX  OF  THI  UNTTTD 
STATIS  NAVT.  OKNBUU.  IK  THB  llAUNK 
COEPS,  AND  AOMIXAL  »  THB  COAST  GUABO, 
RXSPXCnviLT,  OF  OntTAXM  iKBIVTDtJALa  WHO 

Havx  Sebvko  in  Such  OmADta  DumiNO  the 

Second  World  Wab 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  (U3«tnbled.  Tbat  the 
President  la  hereby  autharlaed.  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  ot  Uie  Senate,  to  ap- 
point to  the  permanent  grmde  of  General 
of  the  Army  any  Indlvldtial  who  ahall  have 
served  In  such  grade  after  December  14.  1944. 
and  before  August  14,  1946.  and  to  appoint  to 
the  permanent  grade  of  Fleet  Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy  any  Individual  who  shall 
have  served  In  such  grade  after  December 
14,  1944.  and  before  December  14.  1945.  The 
officers  appointed  under  the  provisions  ui' 
this  section  shall  take  rank  In  the  manner 
provided  In  the  Act  of  December  14.  1944 
( Public  Law  482.  Seventy-eighth  Congress ) . 
and  shall  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  pre- 
scribed by  section  4  of  such  Act.  Any  officer 
on  the  active  list,  or  any  retired  officer,  who 
l3  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  who  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
retired  or  relieved  from  active  duty,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  with  the  highest  grade  or  rank  held 
by  him  on  the  active  list  or  while  on  active 
duty,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  pay  and  allowances  while  on  the  re- 
tired list  as  officers  appxjlnted  under  this  sec- 
tion are  entitled  to  receive  while  on  .urtive 
duty. 

Sec  2  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  general  In  the  Marine  Corps  any  Indi- 
vidual who  shall  have  served  as  Conunan- 
dant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  grade  and 
rank  of  general,  after  March  21.  1945.  and 
before  August  14.  1945.  Any  officer  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  re- 
ceive the  pay  and  allowances  prescribed  by 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  21.  1945  (Pub- 
lic Law  19.  Seventy-ninth  Congress  i  .  and 
any  such  officer  who  has  been  or  may  here- 
after be  reared  or  relieved  from  active  duty 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  retired  list  with  the  highest  grade  or 
rank  held  by  him  on  the  active  list  or  while 
on  active  duty,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  same  pay  and  allowances  while  on 
the  retired  list  as  officers  appointed  under 
this  section  are  entitled  to  receive  while  on 
active  duty. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  to  the  permanent  grade 
of  admlraJ  in  the  Coast  Guard  any  indi- 
vidual who  shall  have  served  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard,  with  the  grade  iuid 
rank  of  admiral,  after  March  21.  1945.  and 
before  August  14.  1945.  Any  officer  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
receive  the  pay  and  allowances  prescribed  by 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  21.  1945  (Pub- 
lic Law  20.  Seventy-ninth  Congress);  and 
any  such  officer  who  haa  been  or  may  here- 
after be  retired  or  relieved  from  active  duty 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed 
on  the  retired  list  with  the  highest  grade 
or  rank  held  by  him  on  the  active  list  or 
while  on  active  duty,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  while 
on  the  retired  list  as  olBoers  i^ipolnted  under 
this  section  are  entitled  to  receive  while  on 
active  duty. 

Approved  March  23,  1049. 


An  Act  Tn  At-thhrizl  the  Prembent  To 
Appoint  Ocnerai.  Omar  N  Bradley  to  tuy 
Permanent  Grade  f>i-  (irNrRAi.  or  thf 
Akmy 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senatf  and  Hou^e  of 
Rep-esentativei  of  ttie  United  .Stuff.  <>/ 
America  in  Congre^^  assembled  That,  be- 
cause of  the  many  distinguished  services 
which  General  Omar  N  Brudley.  United 
States  Army,  has  rendered  to  his  cuuntry 
(but  not  because  of  the  p.xsuion  h<>  holds 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Start) 
the  President  is  aiithorlzed  t)  .appoint  thi- 
said  GeneriU  Omar  N  Br.ulley.  Cnired  States 
Army,  to  the  permanent  grade  of  Oetier.il 
of  the  Army,  with  all  the  riKhta.  privileges. 
benefits,  pay.  and  allowances  provided  by 
law  for  ofTlcers  appolntetl  to  such  perni.i- 
nent  grade  pursu.mt  to  the  Act  of  Murch  2J 
1946  (80  Stat    5'J  I 

.\p proved  S«'pt ember    18.   1950. 

Finally.  Mr  Speaker.  I  include  ^is  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  l.iktn 
from  the  New  York  Times  recoinmend- 
m?  thi.s  action.  a.s  follows: 

Generai.   Elsenhower 

Dvw'.ghl  D  Elsenhower  is  no  longer  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  to  nianv 
iimong  us— Im-ludlng  thousands  of  sfildlers 
who  served  under  him  during  the  Second 
World  War  he  will  alway.<  be  General  Elsen- 
hower It  wis  as  a  hunvine  a.s  WfU  as  a 
succe.'pful  *'kller  th.it  he  flrsT  nime  to  our 
attention.  Now  It  Is  uiiderst.)<>d  thiit  in  hl.s 
honored  retlre-ment  he  would  like  to  h.i%e 
h!s  five  stars  back  Just  as  he  wniid  have 
had  them  if  he  had  not  served  8  years 
in  the  White  House  A  hill  to  restore  this 
rank  to  him  has  been  intr^Kluced  m  the 
House  by  Representative  Fvi.ton  of  Penn- 
svlvanl.i  There  Is  no  known  opposition  to 
It,  in  either  House  What  we  urge  U  that  1' 
should  not  b.'  delayed  or  lorgotten  in  the 
ttirmf>ll  of   controversial   bills 

As  a  retired  President  General  Elsenhower 
would  be  entitled  to  a  f)enslon  of  8J5,lXX)  a 
year  plus  »5C  (KX)  a  year  for  office  utart  and 
for  free  mail.ng  privileges  Five-star  gen- 
erals have  privilege.*!,  too.  although  they  do 
not  receive  quite  as  much  of  a  salary  In 
theory  they  .ire  in  the  Army  for  the  res' 
of  their  lives  and  at  their  country's  call,  in 
peace  tis  In  »ar  TVie  honor  Is  a  singularly 
appropriate  one  and  well  represents  the 
role  that  General  Eisenhower  will  *i.sli  to 
.i.isuine   duru  g   the   years   to   come 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  by  sayin« 
we  should  also  compliment  the  prest^U 
President  of  the  United  States,  our  for- 
mer colleague  and  friend.  John  Kennedy, 
because  he  has  voluntarily  said  he  felt 
that  President  Eisenhower  thoroughly 
deserves  this  honor  and  is  entirely 
worthy  of  i:  Thi.s  recommendation  of 
the  President  is  an  example  not  only  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  how  we  Ameri- 
cans unite,  how  we  jom  in  hononnir  our 
great  men.  regardless  of  politics  or  posi- 
tion, how  we  join  to  give  full  honors 
where  they  are  due 

As  a  Navy  lieutenant  m  World  War  II 
it  W8W  my  pleasure  to  have  a  feeling  at 
that  time  Uiat  I  was  serving  with  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  in  his  great  capacity 
and.  although  my  active  service  abroad 
was  in  the  South  Pacific,  Ike's  outstand- 
ing leadership  gathered  all  of  us  to- 
gether and  joined  everybody  together  in 
a  complete  victory  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  us  to  be  here  today. 

General  Elsenhower  has  been  one  of 
the  saviors  of  our  country  and  the  pro- 


tector of  the  American  people.  I  hope 
this  bill  passes  unanimously,  and  I  hope 
the  President  immediately  gives  General 
of  the  Army  Eisenhower  the  high-level 
active  duty  and  high  responsibilities  to 
our  Kood  American  people,  for  which  he 
is  .so  eminently  fitted. 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr     BROWN.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Mrs    St.  George  1. 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
IS  a  happy  occasion  when  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  together  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
honoring  a  great  former  President,  a 
great  soldier  and  a  great  American 
unanimously  It  is  fitting  that  this 
tribute  should  be  unanimous  because 
President,  and  before  him  General. 
Eisenhower  did  more  to  Kuide  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  any  President  we  ever  had 
It  is  also  gratifying  that  his  successor. 
although  he  comes  from  the  opposite 
party  was  the  first  one  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  this  honor  to  former  Presi- 
dent Ei.senhower 

It  has  been  well  said  tliat  the  Presi- 
dency is  the  highest  honor  in  gift  of  the 
American  people  This  is  true.  But 
m  President  Elsenhower's  case  he  has  a 
si>ecial  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  t)ur 
people  because  it  was  as  a  general  that 
he  conducted  a  great  and  victorious  cam- 
paign It  was  he  who  was  there  on  the 
beach  at  Normandy  on  D-day  and. 
therefore,  he  occupies  a  rather  unique 
position  in  our  entire  history  We  do 
want  him  to  carry  the  title  of  "General." 
a  fUe-star  General  of  the  Army 

For  this  reason,  today  is  a  great  and 
historic  occasion  This  honor  that  is 
b*'ing  conferred  upon  him  can  only  be 
ronferied  on  a  very  few  There  are  only 
four  men  in  our  countiT  today  who 
have  It  It  is  not  an  honor  that  can  be 
pa-s-setl  on  It  is  an  honor  that  has  to 
be  earned  No  man  in  our  history  has 
earned  it  more  completely  or  deserves  it 
more  ab.solutely  than  does  Dwight  David 
EL-jenhower 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I  Mr 
Price!  The  question  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion 

The   re.solution   was  agreed  to 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1173>  to  authorize  the 
appomtment  of  Dwight  David  Elsen- 
hower to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  8.  1173,  with  Mr. 
Delaney  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  diapensed  with. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  1173  authoriaes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
the  military  rank  of  former  President 
Dwight  David  Elsenhower. 

This  bill  Is  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
its  enactment  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy  in  a  let- 
ter dated  March  1,  1961.  I  would  like  to 
read  that  letter  to  the  House: 

Thi  WHrr«  House. 
Washington,  March  1, 1961. 
Hon    Cakl  Vinson, 

Chairman,  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC 

Dzjui  Ms.  Chaikman:  I  believe  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  former  President  Elaen- 
hower  be  restored  to  his  military  ranlt  of 
General  of  the  Army.  President  Kluentiower's 
outstanding  military  record  and  the  great 
affection  and  regard  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  for  him  are  tuch  that,  now  tliat 
his  service  to  the  Nation  as  Its  President 
Is  ended,  he  should  be  reappointed  to  his 
military  position. 

I  urge  that  legislation  permitting  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  reappointment  as  Oenerml 
of  the  Army  be  enacted.  By  a  similar  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  Uie  Senate  Armed  Berr- 
Icea  Committee  I  am  also  asltlng  the  Senate 
to  act  on  this  matter.  The  details  im- 
plementing this  request  can,  I  am  certain, 
be  worked  out  by  the  Congress,  and  I  want 
to  assure  you  of  my  full  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  KutNiur. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  President  Kennedy  that  the  Nation 
holds  a  very  high  regard  and  a  very  great 
affection  for  former  President  Elsen- 
hower. 

Political  disagreements  have  never 
altered  the  affection,  respect,  and  ad- 
miration that  we  have  for  this  outstand- 
ing military  lead«?r  and  distinguished 
American. 

The  proposed  law,  stated  simply, 
would  restore  to  President  Elsenhower 
the  five-star  rank  of  General  of  the 
Army  when  appointed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, with  a  date  of  rank  of  December 
20.  1944. 

The  five-star  rank  was  created  by  spe- 
cial laws,  and  only  nine  officers  who  led 
our  forces  In  World  War  n  have  been 
appointed  to  tliat  grade:  General 
Marshall,  Genera]  MacArthur.  General 
Elsenhower.  General  Anurid,  Admiral 
Leahy.  Admiral  King,  Admiral  Nimltz, 
Admiral  Halsey.  and  General  Bradley. 

Five  of  these  officers  are  now  de- 
ceased— only  General  MacArthur,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  Admiral  Nimltz.  and 
General  Bradley  remain. 

I  need  not  remind  the  House  of  the 
outstanding  military  career  of  former 
President  Eisenhower.  As  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  In  Europe  he  com- 
manded one  of  tlie  largest  forces  ever 
assembled  in  mankind.  He  led  the 
Allied  Forces  to  victory  in  Eur(4;)e  In 
World  War  H. 


He  left  the  Army  In  1948  to  become 
president  of  Columbia  University,  but 
2  years  later  he  was  back  on  active  duty 
to  command  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  In  May  of  1952,  he  re- 
signed in  (M^er  to  become  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  that  time,  he  had  completed  41 
years  of  military  service,  and  to  that  he 
added  8  years  as  President  of  the  U:iited 
States. 

He  has  served  his  Nation  faithfully, 
devotedly,  and  with  outstanding  distinc- 
tion for  almost  half  a  century. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  not  unique 
in  American  history.  On  March  4,  1869, 
Qen.  U.  S.  Grant  vacated  his  rank  as 
General  of  the  Armies.  He  was  restored 
to  the  rank  of  general  on  the  retired  list 
by  the  act  of  March  3,  1885.  But  there 
was  one  difference  between  that  law  and 
the  one  proposed  here.  Under  the  law 
which  restored  the  rank  of  General 
Grant,  full  pay  and  allowances  were 
provided. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  former 
President  Eisenhower  will  be  restored  to 
the  active  list  as  a  General  of  the  i^rmy, 
but  without  pay. 

If  he  decides  to  retire  from  his  iictlve 
status,  he  will  likewise  not  be  entitled 
to  retirement  pay  based  on  his  military 
service. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  in  complete 
accord  with  former  President  Eisen- 
hower's wishes. 

He  is  now  entitled  to  the  annuity  pro- 
vided to  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  of  $25,000  a  year,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  accept  dual  pay  from 
the  Government  if  it  were  offered  to  him. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  confident  that 
the  restoration  of  his  military  rank  will 
indicate  to  him  far  better  than  any  other 
action  that  this  body  might  take,  the 
great  admiration  and  affection  wo  have 
for  this  distinguished  soldier  and  patriot. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  wrong  Impressions  that 
have  appeared  in  the  press  as  to  what 
this  type  of  legislation  will  provide  for 
both  former  President  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower, let  me  explain  the  situation. 

Under  present  law,  all  former  living 
Presidents  are  entitled  to  an  armual  an- 
nuity of  $25,000  a  year.  In  addition, 
each  former  President  is  authorized  to 
employ  assistants  to  be  paid  from  funds 
atHDropriated  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration under  salaries  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  former  President. 
However,  the  aggregate  total  of  these 
salaries  may  not  exceed  $50,000  per 
annum  and  the  amount  that  any  one 
person  receives  shall  not  exceed  the 
mftTimiim  simount  of  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  Individual  employed  in  the 
o£Bce  of  a  Senator. 

In  addition,  the  widow  of  a  former 
President  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  of 
$10,000  a  year  so  long  as  she  waives  the 
right  to  any  annuity  or  pension  payable 
under  any  other  cu;t  of  Congress. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized  to 
assign  military  assistants  to  former 
President  Eisenhower,  but  the  $50,000 
which  is  authorized  to  be  paid  to  the 
General  Services  Administrator  to  pay 


for  the  office  staff  of  a  former  President, 
will  be  reduced  by  the  total  of  the  pay 
and  allowance  of  the  military  assistants 
provided  to  former  President  Eisen- 
hower. 

So  that  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  this  matter,  let  me  say  that 
under  the  proposed  legislation  General 
Eisenhower  will  be  entitled  to  medical 
and  dental  care  at  service  facilities. 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  will  be  entitled  to  medi- 
cal care  on  a  space- available  basis.  In 
addition,  both  General  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower will  be  entitled  to  post  exchange 
and  commissary  privileges.  However, 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  will  not  be  entitled  to 
any  monetary  benefits  in  the  event  that 
General  Eisenhower  predeceases  her, 
since  she  would  then  be  entitled  to  the 
$10,000  annuity  provided  by  another  law. 

So  I  think  we  can  understand  what  is 
proposed  here;  namely,  the  restoration 
of  former  President  Eisenhower's  mili- 
tary rank  without  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances normally  associated  with  this  rank, 
which  I  might  add,  exceeds  $20,000  a 
year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  confi- 
dent, that  we  are  complying  with  what 
President  Kermedy  asked  us  to  do,  and 
I  hope  we  are  also  acting  in  a  manner 
that  will  gratify  former  President 
Eisenhower. 

I  know  we  are  also  doing  what  the  vast 
number  of  American  citizens  want  us  to 
do. 

We  are  demonstrating  to  the  world 
not  only  the  tremendous  regard  in  which 
the  American  people  hold  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  but  we  are  also  demon- 
strating to  the  world  the  unity  of  the 
American  people. 

We  are  demonstrating  to  the  world 
that  we  can  keep  separate — our  love  for 
a  united  America  and  those  who  have 
served  America — from  the  healthy  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  are  a  part  of  the 
two-party  system  and  the  heart  of 
democracy. 

I  hope  the  House  will  unanimously 
adopt  this  measure — and  demonstrate  to 
the  world  our  admiration  for  a  very 
great  American — E>wight  David  Eisen- 
hower. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhowib 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  bom  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  1890.  in  DenlBon.  Tex.,  the  third  of 
seven  sons  bom  to  David  Jacob  Elsenhower 
and  Ida  Elizabeth  Stover  Elsenhower. 

In  1892  the  Eisenhowers  moved  to  Dickin- 
son County,  Kans..  where  the  family  had  re- 
sided untU  1888.  when  they  moved  to  Teras. 
The  family  home  has  been  at  Abilene.  Kans., 
continuously  since  the  return  In  1892. 

Dwight  David  Elsenhower  attended  public 
schools  In  Abilene,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  there  In  1909  with  a  good  record  In 
scholastics  and  athletics. 

During  the  year  following  graduation  from 
high  school  he  took  competitive  examina- 
tions for  both  the  VS.  Military  and  Naval 
Academies,  finishing  first  In  the  Annapolis 
examination  and  second  in  the  West  Point 
examination.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  only  to  discover  that  he  would  be 
several  months  too  old  for  admission  when 
the  next  Academy  year  started.  However, 
the  highest  man  on  the  West  Point  examina- 
tion list  was  unable  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment and  Dwight  David  Elsenliower  received 
it  Instead. 
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He  entered  the  MUltary  Academy  on  July  1. 
lail.  and  WM  graduat«d  In  1»16.  •cholaa- 
llcally  among  the  upper  third  of  hla  claw. 
He  was  commluloned  a  Mcond  lieutenant  of 
infantry  and  aaaigned  to  Uia  l©th  Infantry  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston.  TWI.,  on  September  13. 
1915,  and  served  there  tinttl  May  28,  1917, 
with  the  exception  of  short  periods  when  he 
was  on  detached  service  with  the  National 
Guard  of  Illinois  at  Camp  Wilson.  Tex  .  and 
as  assistant  mustering  oiBcer.  Southern  De- 
partment. Camp  Wilson. 

General  Elsenhower  then  served  with  the 
57th  Infantry  at  Leon  Springs.  Tex  to 
September  18.  1917;  as  Instructor  In  the 
Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Oglethorpe. 
Ga..  to  December  12.  1917.  and  as  Instructor, 
Army  Service  Schools,  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kans  .  to  February  28,  1918.  He  organized 
the  65th  Battalion  Engineer*  at  Camp  Meade, 
Md.:  commanded  Camp  Colt.  Pa.,  from  March 
24  to  November  18.  1918;  commanded  Tank 
Corps  troops  at  Camp  Dlx,  N  J.,  to  December 
22.  1918;  and  at  Fort  Bennlng.  Oa  .  to  March 
15,  1919. 

General  Else  ihower  then  went  to  Port 
Meade.  Md.,  where  he  served  until  Jaiuiiiry 
7  1922,  as  executive  officer,  and  In  command 
of  various  tank  battalions.  During  this 
period  he  was  graduated  from  the  Infantry 
Tank  School  He  then  went  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  where  he  served  as  executive 
cfBcer,  Camp  Galllard.  to  September  19. 
1904.  when  he  was  assigned  as  recreation 
officer  at  Headquarters  of  the  3d  Corps 
Area,  Baltimore,  Md.,  remaining  until  De- 
cember 15.  1924  He  was  recruiting  officer. 
Port  Logan.  Colo  .  to  August  19,  1925.  when 
he  entered  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  Port  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  completing 
the  course  of  an  honor  graduate  In  June 
1928.      (He  was  No.   1  In  a  class  of  245  i 

On  Aug\ist  15.  1926.  General  Elsenhower 
Joined  the  24th  Infantry  at  Fort  Benning 
Ga  .  and  on  January  15,  1927,  was  transferred 
to  Washington.  DC.  for  service  with  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission,  re- 
maining on  that  duty  until  August  15.  1927 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege on  June  30.  1928,  and  returned  to  duty 
with  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. From  November  8.  1929.  to  Febru- 
ary 20,  1933.  he  was  AssUtant  Executive. 
office.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  during 
which  time  he  was  graduated  from  the  Army 
Industrial  College.  He  then  served  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  SUff  to  September 
24.  1935 

In  September  1935.  he  went  to  Manila  a« 
AflsisUnt  to  the  Military  Adviser,  Common- 
wealth    of     the     Philippine     Islands,     Gen 
Douglas    MacArthur.      He    Joined    the    15th 
Infantry    at    Port    Ord,    Calif.,    in    February 
1940.  and  accompanied  thU  regiment  Uj  Fort 
Lewis.   Wash  .    a   few   weeks   later       On    No- 
vember 30,    1940,   he  was   assigned    as   Chief 
of   Stall  of    the  3d   Division   at    Fort    Lewis 
He    was    assigned    as    Chief   of    Staff    of    the 
3d  Army,  San  Antonio,  Tea  .  on  June  24.  1941 
He   was   named   Deputy   Chief   on    December 
14.  1941 

General  ELseuhower  was  appointed  Chief 
uf  the  War  Plans  Division  War  Department 
General  StafT,  on  February  18.  1942  He 
•A-as  designated  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Sta!T 
ill  charK"'  >f  'he  Operations  Division.  Office 
.,i  the  Chief  of  Staff.  April  2.  1942  On 
June  25.  1942.  he  was  designated  Command- 
ing Gei.erxl.  European  Theater,  with  head- 
qu.irters  London.  England 

On  N<jvember  B.  1942.  General  BlsenhoAer 
cjmmanded  American  forces  landing  l:i 
North  Africa  He  became  Commander  in 
Chief  of  Allied  Forces  In  North  Africa  that 
same  month  In  December  1943.  he  became 
Supren-.e  Commander.  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces,  planning  and  coordinating  t-he  land 
sea.  and  air  forces  for  the  Normandy  Inva- 
sion. J  vine  6.  194< 

On    .'Kugusr    y,    1944.    General    Eisenho'-ver 
epiabUshed    his    advance    command    post    m 


Prance.  Prior  to  that  date  he  had  vi.site<l 
the  front  from  his  headquarters  in  U>ndon 
and  Portsmouth.  Tactical  Advance  Head- 
quarters. On  August  25.  he  reported  the 
destruction  of  German  forces  In  Northwest- 
em  Prance.  SHAEF  "main"  was  moved  from 
London  to  Versailles.  Prance,  from  where  the 
general  continued  to  direct  operations  until 
the  latter  part  of  April  1945,  when  an  ad- 
vance command  post  wa*  set  up  at  Kheini:>. 
Prance,  where  the  German  High  Cnnim.ind 
acknowledged  defeat  and  siKned  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  which  terminated  the 
war  in  Europ«  »n  May  8.  1945  Shortly  after 
the  cessation  of  hdfitillties  he  was  iip^iolnted 
Military  Governor  of  the  United  .State.s  Oc- 
cupied Zone  .n  Germany  wiUi  head'HiarTrb 
at  Frankfvirt.  Germany 

On  November  19.  1945  he  w  is  named  M 
succeed  Gen-ral  of  the  Army  Oenrse  C 
Marshall  as  Chief  of  Sta.T  He  was  -,virceeded 
by  General  Omar  N  Bradley  on  Februarv  7 
1948  He  became  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity on  June  7.  1948 

On  December  16.  1950.  after  the  North  .M- 
Lintic  Treaty  Nations  agreed  on  a  defense 
organization  for  Europe  and  requested  Gen- 
eral Elsenho^ver  to  head  it  President  Tru- 
man designated  him  as  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Eur  >pe.  and  give  him  operational 
command  of  the  US  Army  Porce.i  Europe 
the  US  Air  Forces  Europe,  and  the  US 
Naval  Forces  Eastern  Atlan'lc  and  Mediter- 
ranean 

General  Eisenh.iwer  retired  from  actue 
service  May  CI  1952.  resiKu-xl  his  commlMioii 
July  1952 

PROMOTIONS 

He  was  prcmoted  to  fliot  lieutenant  July  1. 
r->16  to  caritaln  Mav  15  1917.  t.i  malor 
(temporarvi  June  17.  1918,  and  to  lieutenant 
colonel  (t^nip<iraryi  Oc'obcr  14  H»18  He 
reverted  to  his  permanen'  rank  of  capt.iin 
June  30  19*.!0.  and  was  promote<l  to  major 
July  2.  192<:  ,  to  lieutenant  colonel  J'lly  1 
19J6:  to  colonel  (temporary)  March  11.  1941. 
to  brigadier  general  (temporary*  September 
29  1941:  -o  m.ijor  general  ( temporary  i 
March  27.  1J42,  to  lieutenant  general  (tem- 
porary; Ju!v  7.  1942.  to  ger.eral  i  temporary  i 
February  11,  1943  He  was  appointed  a  brig- 
adier genenil  ([>ermanent)  August  30  1943, 
and  was  promoted  U^  major  general  (per- 
manent) on  that  same  date  (August  30 
1943K  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
General  of  the  Army  (temporary)  Decem- 
ber 20.  1944  and  General  of  the  Army  Regti- 
'.ar  Army,  effective  April  11  194-3  -Al'h  r.mk 
irom  December  20.  1944 

DECOaATloNS 

Distinguished    Service    Medal    with    three 
Oak    Leaf    Clusters.     Distinguished    S«r\lce 
Mediil  (  Navv  i  .  Legion  of  Merit,  Mexican  Bor- 
der   Service'  Ribbon.    Victory    Medal.    World 
War  I.  Victory  Medal.  World  War  II     Ameri- 
can     Defer.se      Ribbon        European- African- 
Middle    Ea.s'    Service    Ribbon    (nine    stars) ; 
Army    Occupation     World    War    II;     Knight 
Grand     Cross    of     the     Order     of     the     Bath 
(GCB  ).    North   African  Star   i  British,    with 
sliver  numerals  8  and  I.  Dutlnguished  .Serv- 
ice Star    I  Philippines  I  .    Grand   Cross   of   the 
Legli>n  of  Honor  (Fr.mcei  ,  Grand  Cordon  of 
the    Order    of    Nlchan    Iftlkhar    .  Tunisian  i; 
Grand  Cnss  of   the   Order  f)f   Oul.vam   Ala- 
oxute  Cherinen  <  Morocco  i;  Order  of  Suvorov. 
First    Degree.    Star    of    Abdon    Calderon,    1st 
Cla^s  (Ecuador  I  ;   Polish  Milunry  Order  '  Vlr- 
tutl    Mlllt.irr  .    Croix   de    Guerre    with    Palm 
iFrancei.   Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Polonla 
Restltuta      ( Poland  1        Cr^iss     of     I.iberiUlon 
(  France  1      Order  of   Victory    i  Russia  >      Order 
of  Merit  (Great  Britain  i  ;  Grand  Cro«s  of  the 
National  Order  of  Honor  and  Merit  (  Haiti  i; 
Knight  of   the   Grand  Cross  of   the  Order  of 
the   Lion    of    the    Netherlands.    Grand    Croix 
de  rOrdre   Grand-Ducal   de   la  Courunne  de 
Chene      ( L.uxemt>ourg  i  .      Madallle      Mllitare 
( Luxemb«jurgi  .   Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order 
of   LeopoUl   with    Palm    (Belglvmi)      CroLx   de 


Guerre  of  1940  with  Palm   (Belgium);   Cros.<5 
of    Grumwald.    Ist    Class    (Poland);    Golden 
SUir    of    the    Order    of    the    White    Ll<in    for 
Victory      (Czechoslovakia).      Order     of     the 
White    Hon    of    Czechoslovakia      Ist    Class 
Czechoslovak   Military  Cross,   1939;    Order   of 
the  Elephant  )  Denmark  >  .  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  St    Olaf,   17  April    1946    (Nor- 
way :     Order    of    Military    Merit,    degree    ol 
Grand    Cross    (Bra/,lli     June    13.   1946.    Order 
of  Aeronautical  Merit    degree  of  Grand  Cros.« 
(Bra7.ll)    August    5     194fi.    Grand   Cross.   Na- 
tional Order  of   the  Southern  Cross   i  Brazil  i 
.August  5     lt>4fi.   War  Medal    (Brazil)   July  2i' 
1946.     CiunpalKU    Medal     i  Brazil  i     August    t. 
1946!  Grand  Cross    Order  of  Va.sco  Nunez  d^ 
Balboa    i  Paniun.i )    Augu.s*    H     1946;   Order  of 
Military  Merit,  Ist  Cliiss  i  Mexico)   August  17 
\v>A6.   Azte*^-  Eagle    l.st  Class  i  Mexico  (   August 
17.     1946;     Medal    of     Cl\lc     Merit     ( Mexico  i 
Augu.st    15    1946,   Cr<*s  of  Military  Merit.   Isl 
Cla&s    .Guatemala)     May    28.    iy47;    Order  ol 
Merit,  degree  of  Grand  Cross    (Chile)    March 
il.     1947.     LOrdre     dismal     Grand    Cordon 
(Egypt)   May  29,  :'J47,  Order  of  Yun-Fel.  Or- 
der   of    Cloud    and    Banner.    Grand    Cord')n 
S[)eciiU  Class   ( Chine.se «   September  18.   1947. 
Grand  Cross  f.l   the  Order  of  George  I.  wltli 
Swords  (Greek)   July  13,  1946.  Knight  Grand 
Cross    Military  Order  of   Italy.  January   1948 
The   citation    f.  r    the    Distinguished   Serv- 
ice Medal  follow^ 

"While  conmiandlng  officer  of  the  Tank 
Corps  training  center  from  March  23.  1918 
to  November  18  1918.  at  Camp  Colt.  Gettys- 
burg Pa  ,  he  displayed  unusual  z-eal,  fore- 
sight, and  marked  admlnlsUative  ability  In 
the  ori?anlzatlon.  training,  and  preparation 
for  oversea  service  of  technical  troops  of 
the  Tank  Corjw 

He  received  the  following  clUition.  ac- 
companying the  hrst  Oak  Leaf  Clu-ter  to 
the  Distinguished  .Service  Medal 

For    exceptionally    meritorious    and    dis- 
tinguished   service    In    a    position    of    great 
resix)nsibility       As    Commander   In   Chief   of 
the    Allied    Forces    in    North    Africa,   General 
Eisenhower  has.  by  succeasful  planning  and 
direction,    made    an    outstanding    contribu- 
tion  to  the  war  effort  of  the  Allied  Natlon^ 
The  orgrtiuzjuion   and   leadership  of  the   ex- 
pe^iition  to  (jccupy  North  Africa  was  a  nota- 
ble      contribution  Thereafter.       by       his 
firmness  and  sound  judgment.  General  Elsen- 
hower WIS  successful    in   the   prompt  estab- 
lishment of  a  well -organized  regime  in  NortJi 
Africa     Including    the    Invaluable    participa- 
tion of  French  tnxjps  In  the  military  opera- 
tions which  followed      In  the  face  of  violent 
AxL-    reslst4»nce    In    Ttmlsla.    he    successfully 
coordinated      the      British.      American,     and 
French   air.   ground,   naval   forces  In   a   deci- 
sive campaign  which  destroyed  the  last  ele- 
ment of  Axis  resistance  on  the  African  con- 
tinent     In  a  brilliant  camjialgn  of  38  days 
General    ELsenhower    directed   the    combined 
operations  leading  to  the  conquest  of  Suily 
and  reduced  Italy  to  a  .■<t<tte  of  mlUt.iry  im- 
I>.tence       Throughout    the    i)erlod    of    the-.e 
operations      in     prepar.vtion     and     execution. 
General  Elsenhower  has  displayed  conspicu- 
ous ability  to  secure  complete  unity  of  com- 
mand   and    action    of    a    lereat    Allied    Force, 
with  dl.srtstrous  consequences  Ui  the  enemy  " 
He  was  awarded  a  second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
to  the  Uistingui.shed  Service  Medal  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  with  the  following  citation 

■General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
liower  has  rendered  a  conspicuous  service  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  peoples  of  all 
of  the  United  Nations  As  Supreme  Com- 
mander of  the  greatest  combination  of  liuul. 
sea  ai'.d  air  forces  In  history,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  invasion  of  Western  Europe,  tlie 
defeat  and  liuvely  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  opposing  his  allied  forces,  and  with 
the  armies  of  the  S<;vlet  Union  forces  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Ciermany  In 
this  great  achievement  of  military  command. 
involving  soldiers  of  many  nations  and  of 
ni.iiiy   lang\iaKes     he    represented    the    honor 
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and  courage  of  America  and  carried  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  overall  luoceeeea  and  vic- 
tories of  the  forces  of  the  United  Natloiia  rep- 
resented In  the  armies  he  commanded.  In 
accomplishing  this  great  victory,  hla  modeaty, 
his  impartiality  and  bis  sound  Judgment,  to- 
gether with  his  great  abllltlea  as  a  eoldler 
and  a  diplomat  have  won  the  confidence  and 
admiration  of  our  alllee  and  the  everlasting 
thanks  of   the   American    people." 

He  was  awarded  a  third  Oak  Leaf  Cluater 
to  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  by  Preal- 
dent  Truman  with  the  following  citation: 

"General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Slaen- 
hower  for  exceptionally  merltorlotu  and 
distinguished  service  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army  • 

The  Legion  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  prior  to  his  departure  from 
North  Africa  on  Novf-mber  28,  1»4S,  with  the 
following  citation: 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  in 
the  performance  of  outstanding  services  over 
a  long  i>erlod  and  In  a  series  of  poeltlons 
of  great  Importance  Ftcm  July  12.  1841, 
to  December  13.  1941,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  3d  Army,  he  planned  for  and  supervised 
with  marked  ability  and  conspicuous  suc- 
cess the  planning  aid  carrying  out  of  the 
largest  concentration  of  troops  ever  assem- 
bled on  the  American  Continent  and  •their 
subsequent  partlclfiatlon  In  large  scale 
maneuvers.  From  December  14.  1941,  to 
April  I.  1942.  while  on  temporary  duty  in 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  War 
Plans  Division,  and  Chief  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion. War  Department  General  Staff,  in  turn, 
he  played  a  major  )>art  in  placing  In  effect 
the  US  Army's  plans  for  war.  During 
this  time  he  organized  the  present  Opera- 
tloiu  Division.  War  DeparUnent  General 
Staff.  From  April  2.  1042,  to  Jime  23, 
1942.  he  had  served  with  distinction  during 
a  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff, 
Operations  Division  War  Department  Gen- 
eral Staff.  From  June  24,  1942,  to  November 
4,  1942.  as  Oommandlng  General  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  of  Operations,  he  rendered 
invaluable  service  by  organizing  the  Euro- 
pean Theater,  establishing  an  effective  sup- 
ply system  and  training  and  preparing  for 
battle  the  large  American  Ground  and  Air 
Forces  which  have  since  played  such  an 
Important  part  In  ax;tlve  operations  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Africa  and  Italy.  His 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  Allied 
cause  and  to  the  successes  now  being  real- 
ized by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  military  service." 

He  was  awarded  a  fourth  Oak  Leaf  Clus- 
ter to  the  Dlstlngtilshed  Service  Medal  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  service  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  Europe. 

General  Elsenhower  has  been  awarded  the 
following  honorary  degrees: 

Honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Queen's 
University.  Belfast.  Ireland,  1946;  honorary 
DCL.  Corpus  Chri*tl  College,  Oxford.  Eng- 
land, 1945;  degree,  docteur  honoris  causa  de 
la  faculte  des  sciences  de  I'Unlverslte  de 
Louvaln.  Belgium.  1945;  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  University  of  Toronto,  Jan- 
uary 12.  1946;  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  Boston  University,  January  31,  1946: 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  University 
of  Richmond,  Va..  March  28,  1»4«;  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  Gettysburg  College, 
Pa.  May  27.  1946;  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  A{p-lcultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  of  Texas.  April  21.  1946;  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  June  6,  1946;  honorary 
doKree  of  doctor  of  military  science  by  Nor- 
wich University,  Northfleld.  Vt..  June  9. 1946; 
degree  of  doctor,  honoris  causa  (Brasll), 
University  of  BraEil,  Augtist  5,  1046;  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Edinburgh  Unl- 
\erslty.  Scotland.  January  3,  1046;  honorary 


degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, England,  October  11,  1946;  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Lafayette  College, 
■aston.  Pa.,  November  1,  1946;  honorary  de- 
gree t€  doctor  of  laws,  h<HK>rls  causa,  from 
CblumbU  University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Febru- 
ary 21.  1047;  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  honoris  causa,  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, June  17.  1047;  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa,  from  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Jtme  18,  1947;  honor- 
ary degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa, 
from  University  of  Virginia.  September  23. 
1047;  honorary  doctor's  degree,  University  of 
Athens.  Greece,  1952. 

General  Elsenhower  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing honors: 

Gold  Medal,  city  of  Rhelms,  May  1945; 
Gold  Medal,  city  of  New  York,  June  194S; 
Gold  Medal,  city  of  Amsterdam,  October 
1045;  Bronse  Award,  Freedom  House,  1945; 
freedom  of  city  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  August 
1045;  freedom  of  city  of  London,  England, 
Jxme  1046;  freedom  of  city  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  1946;  freedom  of  the  Burgh  of 
Regality  of  Maybele,  Scotland,  1946. 

American  Hebrew  Medal  of  1945;  honor- 
ary fellowship  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  1046;  Medal  of  Honor  of  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association,  New  York  City,  1946; 
Churchman  Award,  New  York  City,  1946; 
Award  of  Merit,  American  Alumni  Council. 
July  1046;  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
the  American  Legion,  November  20.  1945; 
Army  and  Navy  Union  Medal.  March  23, 
1046;  the  Sword  of  Honor  of  the  City  of 
London,  March  20,  1947;  Sliver  Buffalo,  BSA. 
1046;  Sword  of  Honor,  Netherlands,  October 
14.  1047  (presented  by  Queen  of  Nether- 
lands); National  Civic  Award  of  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  October  21,  1947;  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  New  York.  Gold  Medal,  E>e- 
cember  1047;  Poor  Richard  Club,  Gold  Medal. 
January  1048. 

Mrs.  Eisenhower  is  the  former  Mamie 
Geneva  Doud,  daughter  of  John  Sheldon 
Doud  and  Elvira  Carlson  Doud  of  Rome,  N.Y. 
Mrs.  Elsenhower  was  bom  In  Boone,  Iowa. 
General  and  Mrs.  Elsenhower  were  msurled 
July  1,  1916,  at  Denver,  Colo.  They  have 
a  son  John  Sheldon  Doud  Elsenhower,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  June  1944,  and  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  of  Infantry. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.    With  pleasure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  congratulate 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  re- 
porting this  bill  out  of  committee.  I 
know  that  former  President  Elsenhower 
will  he  very  touched  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  committee  and  by  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
today. 

It  was  my  pleasure  when  I  first  heard 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  my  friend  who  is  in  the 
well  and  has  made  an  eloquent  address, 
was  going  to  introduce  legislation  along 
this  line,  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  assure  him  that  I  would 
gladly  support  such  legislation.  I  also 
talked  with  one  of  his  administrative 
assistants. 

There  was  some  slight  misunderstand- 
ing at  the  outset  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
sult In  former  President  Eisenhower 
receiving  two  pensions.  Of  course,  that 
was  not  so.  The  present  legislation  pro- 
vides for  the  restoration  of  his  rank  by 
his  reappointment  by  President  Ken- 


nedy, and  then  it  ties  it  up  to  the  Presi- 
dential pension  bill  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  introduce.  He  receives  the 
benefits  provided  for  under  the  McCor- 
mack  Presidential  pension  bill  and  also 
the  office,  emoluments,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  provided  for  in  that  bill.  Any 
military  aides  that  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  Armed  Forces  will  come  out 
of  the  $50,000  provided  by  the  Presi- 
dential pension  bill  for  the  employment 
of  office  personnel. 

I  am  also  glad  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  Congress  but  also 
as  a  Democrat  to  vote  for  this  bill,  be- 
cause while  we  on  the  Democratic  side 
may  have  disagreed  with  President 
Eisenhower  on  some  occasions,  he  had 
no  more  real  friends  in  Congress  than  the 
Democratic  Members.  I  told  him  on 
several  occasions  that  we.  Democrats, 
had  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  for 
him,  and  I  am  glad  to  make  this  state- 
ment publicly  because  we  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  admire  former  President 
Eisenhower  for  the  contributions  he 
made  as  a  general,  and  we  respected 
him  as  President.  As  I  said,  in  dis- 
agreement as  we  were  on  some  few  occa- 
sions during  his  8  years  in  office,  there 
was  always  a  strong  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  him  as  well  as  a  profoimd  feel- 
ing of  respect.  Again  I  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  the  committe  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee,  and  I  sincerely 
hope,  as  he  too  has  expressed  the  hope, 
that  the  bill  will  unanimously  pass  this 
body. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  this  deserved 
tribute  to  a  very  great  American,  Presi- 
dent Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

Prom  a  town  in  Texas,  to  a  city  in 
Kansas,  to  a  school  on  the  Hudson,  to 
the  Philippines  and  Europe,  then  to 
Washington,  and  New  York,  and  back  to 
Europe — followed  by  8  years  in  the  most 
difficult  job  in  the  world,  and  practically 
every  day  of  this  life — from  early  man- 
hood— in  the  service  of  his  Nation,  this 
is  the  story  and  dedication  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower. 

Long  after  most  men  who  achieve 
great  success  in  life  retire  to  bask  in  the 
plaudits  of  their  past  accomplishments — 
Dwight  Eisenhower  continued  to  serve 
his  Nation. 

He  led  the  greatest  armada  for  peace 
ever  assembled  in  the  world,  and  he  led 
it  brilliantly. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  conclude 
this  discussion  without  giving  personal 
expression  to  my  deeply  held  feelings  to- 
ward President  Elsenhower. 

For  these  past  8  years  I  have  met 
weekly  with  President  Eisenhower  in  the 
Republican  congressional  leaders'  meet- 
ings. 

Interspersed  among  these  meetings,  I 
have  met  with  him  alone,  in  small 
groups,  at  functions  of  state,  and  in 
numerous  bipartisan  congressional  meet- 
ings. 
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Not  infrequently  I  have  shared  re- 
laxation with  him  In  hia  favorite  health 
insurance — the  magntfleunt  discipline  of 
g:olf .  in  which  so  many  Ifembers  of  this 
body  also  find  surce^ae  from  the  un- 
ending strain  of  pubUc  life. 

Additionally,  before  hla  election  to  the 
Presidency.  I  luiew  him  well  through  my 
service  on  the  old  Committee  on  Military 
AfTairs,  a  period  tn  which  President 
Eisenhower  moved  from  the  grade  of 
major  to  the  No.  1  military  leader  In  the 
world,  then  after  the  war.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  US  Army. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  my  feelincrs  towaixl 
this  extraordinary  man  are  a  mixture 
of  oflUcial  and  personal  relations,  close 
and  continuous  over  a  span  of  some  t'.vo 
decades. 

I  repeat  this  chronology  only  to  under- 
score, and  to  highlight,  my  assessment 
of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

He  is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  shall  ever 
know. 

His  character,  without  blemish- his 
devotion  to  the  public  good,  all  cun.sum- 
ing — his  humility,  genuine  and  lovable — 
his  Hieing  for  others,  inatlnctlve,  radiat- 
ing good  will,  Rood  humor  and  a  deep 
faith  in  the  Inherent  goodness.  Industry 
and  self-reliance  of  every  citizen — his 
unfailing  rejection  of  smallness  and  pet- 
tiness, whether  political  or  personal — 
his  great  dignity  In  the  highest  oCHce  in 
the  land — his  profound  desire  to  main- 
tain among  our  people  a  full  respect  for 
the  Congress  as  a  coeqiial  Institution  of 
government  with  the  executive  branch 
his  refusal  to  besmirch  the  Presidency  by 
name  calling  or  by  questloninsc  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  might  differ  with 
him — his  extraordinary  qualities  of 
leaderslnp.  which  made  his  presence  the 
head  of  the  table  and  the  center  of  at- 
tention no  matter  the  group  or  the  cir- 
cumstances— his  rare  ability  to  reconcile 
differing  views,  whether  political  or  mili- 
tary, both  during  World  War  II.  among 
our  allies,  and  during  his  Presidency, 
among  the  sharply  contcndin;:  forces  in 
American  public  affairs — his  tender  af- 
fection and  unabashed  devotion  to  his 
delightful  Mamie,  inspiring  all  America 
to  love  them  both — his  remarkable  in- 
termixture of  incredible  personal  force 
and  vitality,  which  brought  him  to  the 
pinnacle  of  military  leadership  in  the 
world,  and  a  personal  graciousness  and 
considerateness,  plus  an  almost  boyish 
effervescence  and  an  Intense  interest  in 
every  person  he  met,  all  of  which  made 
people  Instinctively  want  to  call  him 
■Jke" — and  then,  above  all.  his  passion- 
ate, heartfelt  dedication  to  buttre-^s 
world  peace  and  to  extend  and  strengthen 
freedom  throughout  the  world — all  of 
these  attributes,  combined  with  his 
loyalty  to  the  free  institutions  of  our 
country-,  and  his  conviction  that  Ameri- 
ca's heart  and  soul  rest  in  an  ardent 
religious  faith,  comprise  one  of  the  truly 
great  Americans  of  all  time. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  not 
m  derogation  of  any  other  man.  that 
m  these  past  8  years  we  have  been 
throui,'h  what  will  ultimately  be  rec- 
ognized as  sm  historic  period. 

Not  again  will  we,  in  our  lifetimes, 
have    as    our   President   a   man    whose 


whole  being  has  t)een  selflessly  devoted 
to  the  NaUon's  service 

Not  again  will  we  have  one  whose 
consuming  motivation  is  only  the  com- 
mon good,  rejecting  automatically  the 
tnfllng.  the  Incidental,  the  petty  and 
the  self-servincr.  for.  I  repeat,  from  his 
boyhood  on  his  code  has  been  honor, 
duty,  country- 

I  am  mexpl•e■^^ubly  proud  I  could  know 
such  a  man  I  shall  forever  cherish 
my  part  m  this  actl<m  we  take  today, 
thi.s  dfmonstration  of  the  love,  the  re- 
spect, the  trust,  the  warm  fnend.ship  of 
all  Amei-.can."?.  and  their  appretnation 
regardless  of  political  persuasion,  fur 
exemplary  servire  bv  one  of  the  -:real 
leaders  of  all  time 

Mr  AI^F-niT  Mr  Chairman  wtll 
thp  gentleman  yield  • 

Mr  ARENI)S.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklal'.oma. 

NTr  .\LlBEKT.  1  want  to  eommeud 
the  gentleman  and  to  say  that  I  t)fiievt' 
thi.s  IS  a  nost  fitting  tiiin^  that  we  do 
here  today  This  action  .stnke.s  me  not 
as  one  of  b^stowln*?  an  honor  uixjn 
President  F.isenhowcr  but  simply  one  of 
re'arnirig  to  him  a  great  honor  tliat  in 
his  own  right  and  in  his  own  profession 
as  an  American  .soldier  he  earned  for 
himself  in  a  grt-at  war  I  commend  the 
committee  on  iLs  action 

Mr  ARENI^S  I  could  r.  it  asreo  more 
With  the  Kentleman. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Chairman,  wtll 
t';t  £:entleman  yield? 

Mr  ARENDS  I  yield  to  the  -entle- 
m.in   from   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  Join  the  t;entle- 
man  from  Illinois  Mr  Abends!  m  sup- 
porting this  bill  which  is  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  appreciation  from 
tlie  American  people  for  a  job  well  done 
by  Dwi^lit  Ei.senliowei  tx)th  a^.  a  soldier 
and  a  state.sm.m 

Mr  ARENIxs  M;  Cha;:ma!i  I  thank 
the  t;enil','man  I  f ru.-t  this  mea.-^tiie  will 
be  pa.s.sod  unanimously 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  I>)Uisiana  i  Mr  HfbertI. 

Mr  HEBEIRT.  Mr  Chairman,  today 
my  memory  goes  back  to  an  eventful  day 
just  2  months  short  of  16  years — May  19, 
1945  to  be  exact 

The  country  Is  France  The  town  Is 
Rheims.  My  companii^ns  are  Tyndon  B 
Johnson,  now  V:ce  President  of  the 
United  States;  W  Sterlincr  Cole,  now 
director  trenera!  of  the  International 
Atomic  Peace  C'nmmis.sMn:  \ViI!:am  E 
Hess,  of  Ohio,  and  Mike  Bradley,  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  retired  The  meetinir 
place  is  what  history  has  recorded  as 
the  "LuMe  Red  Schoolhouse  '  where  the 
German  Armed  Forces  were  uncondi- 
tionally surrendered  to  the  Allies. 

That  night  I  wrote  these  lines  In  a 
diary  which  I  was  writing  and  which  was 
.subsequently  u.sed  under  the  title  T 
Went,  I  Saw.  I  Heard    : 

T'xlay  I  met  a  ^eat  mj\T\  -a  truly  grp.it 
man 

His  name  is  Dwight  BLspnhower 

It  Lb  little  wonder  our  armies  »cf  red  such 
magnlflcent  vlctorle*.  What  with  Oen. 
Oeorge  Marshall  In  Washington  oul  O'-nfral 
Elsenhower  In  E\irope. 


Y.ju  know  wluit  a  leader  he  U  frura  the 
t'..'-«t  baudahaJce  aaid  (^ance  Into  that  direct. 
poaltlve.  bright  pair  of  eyes.  Aa  you  liaten 
to  hl«  unhe*ltaUve.  quiet  staccato- like  con- 
veruitlua  you  re&lU«  more  and  more  th&t 
here  Is  a  man  who  U  able  to  make  declalona 
.iiid  give  ordera.  Have  you  ever  had  the 
feeling  when  In  the  preaenc*  oX  aomebody 
that  U)e  aomebody  was  far  above  average. 
that  he  waa  a  leader  among  leaders — well 
tlittt  s  l!^  feeling  yuu  get  In  tl^e  presence  uf 
Ctcneral  Elsenhower. 

I  met  him  In  his  office  at  Rheims  in  the 

Little    Red    Schoolhouae  "    where    Germany 

wjj   hrought  to    her   knees   and  surrendered 

ut'.cundltlonally      His  ofTlce  lan'l  the  kind  of 

<)fn<-e  yiii  ci>u;d  expect  tn  find  him  in.  nor  Is 

■  I"he  l-itiJe  Red  bchoolhouse  '  Uxe  klud  of 
schoolhuuse  we  have  been  misled  Into  be- 
lieving It  Is.  as  a  result  of  cerUdn  newspaper 
iirtlcles  cli'9»-rlblng   the  Oerman  surrender. 

The  LjiTlce  wluch  General  Elsenhower  has 
.>c(upled  for  the  past  fl  months  Is  the  typical 

■  ■fflce  of  rtny  formidable  bvjslness  executive 
:n  the  rmted  States  There  U  nothing 
ab.'Ut  It  which  w  uld  suggest  thai  It  Is  the 
offlee  of  the  cumiiiandlng  general  oX  tlie 
KTe.itest  combination  uf  armies  In  the  hls- 
ujry  of  the  world  It  Is  furnished  In 
^^plendld  bvi.slneas  taste  with  m.  dern  ofllce 
rurnUure  I'here  U  nothing  suggeatlve  of 
war  about   the   ofnce       It   Is   Just   a   business 

-ffl^-e  with  the  General's  private  secretary 
In  an  adjacent  ofQce  If  the  General  had  not 
t)een  wearing  a  uniform  there  wouldn't  even 
have  t>een  the  thought  of  tlie  military — 
and  yet  tn  this  same  building  lees  than  2 
weeks  before  the  first  half  of  the  greatest 
w  IT  of  n.l  tlmea  had  been  brought  to  an 
end 

And  the  Uttle  Red  Schonl house"— about 
the  moat  charitable  explanation  of  the 
dca».rtp*.lon  given  was  ofTered  by  Lt.  Col. 
Paul  Sherman  of  the  Marines,  one  of  Gen- 
er.w  El-wnhower'»  aides. 

'It  Is  a  schoi^house.  It  Is  red  and  there  are 
Lixger  iichooihouses,"  he  said. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  so-called 
Uttle  red  schcHjlhouse  has  probably  more 
f!  jor  space  tlian  the  House  Office  Building 
ii  Washington.  It  covers  about  10  or  more 
acTes  of  ground  and  Is  constructed  of  hea-.  y 
brlilc  In  peacetime  It  was  Uie  leading 
^•■!^H)1  of  technology  In  P^anre.  It  hud  a 
d  >rmlt.>ry  of  350  beda  for  the  students.  It 
reinlr.ded  n;e  a  great  deal  of  St.  Stai\l6l.iU.i 
C  >llege  at  B  ly  St.  Loula.  Miss  Tliere  Is 
a  Lirife  y.ird  In  the  center  and  balconies 
ar  lund  jut>t  as  at  St  Stanislaus.  I  &huddcr 
to  thlnlt  what  Brother  Peter  would  Siiy  If 
.i:iyb<xly  called  St  Stanislaus  a  Uttle  red 
fi  •h(Hilhouse  ■■ 

It  would  be  Ju.-t  like  s.iylug  tlie  Hlbernla 
H  nk.  Building  in  New  Orleans  Is  a  Utile 
ofllre  building  Perhaps  It  is  -next  to  the 
tTnip'.re  State  Building  or  the  Pentagon 
Here  w.us  'i-.o  of  the  m.*t  Inaccurate  and 
ir.Meadlng  der,cr!pllor.s  of  anything  that  h.is 
1:  ippened  In  this  war 

But  bfu-k  to  General  Elsenhower 

He  an.'^wered  all  questli^ns  put  to  him  and 
'!id   not  e'.en  give  ftn   Indlratlon  nf  hedging. 

What    did    he    think    of    the    Russians? 

They  were  fine  fighters  and  under  fine 
leadership  While  he  had  never  person  dly 
mef  \  H\i'Ma.:\  mvshal  all  ofBcers  In  his 
c^>rumand  h.ad  brought  bru-k  flue  report.-!  of 
co<>per.itlon  The  RuR.'^l.ir.s  m-ere  ea.^y  to  get 
fUong  wl'h  but  of  course  did  not  act  speetl- 
Uy  In  making  derisions  This,  he  expla!ne<J. 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Individual 
Rus.'ilftn.  but  to  the  Fystem  which  required 
reference   rA   everything   to   Moscow 

TTie  greatest  answer  to  victory  In  the  u.ir 
wa«  teamwfjrk  and  co<iperaUon  which  In- 
cluded not  only  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
but  our  own  Armed  Forces  In  the  three  dlvl- 
slon.s  (»f  land.  air.  and  sea. 

Hen*  he  made  a  most  Interesting  observa- 
t!'~>n      I'    l"5  nerer,«vrxry  In  the  future  to  train 
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military  offlcers.  our  fUera.  MUlon,  and  sol- 
diers in  common  fundamentala  for  3  yMn 
and  then  train  them  In  th«  spedaltlM  <rf 
war.  according  to  their  preferences  and  In- 
clinations. A  fighting  man  Is  a  fighting  man 
whether  he  wears  the  blue  of  the  sailor. 
the  khaki  of  the  Army,  or  the  wlnfi  of  th« 
flier  They  all  are  a  necessary  part  ot  ttie 
whole,  all  an  ImporUnt  cog  In  the  ma- 
chine of  war.  all  a  vital  sod  eltectlTe  part 
of  the  winning  teajn. 

There's  a  fine  hun>an  side  to  this  great 
soldier  and  man.  He  Jc^ed  about  submarg- 
lug  his  personality  and  IndlTldual  prefer- 
ences to  the  security  demands  surrounding 
his  position  as  aji  Important,  a  most  Im- 
portant military  leader.  He  laughed  gen- 
uinely and  with  a  twinkle  In  his  eye  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  repeated  a  story  which 
has  been  going  the  rounds  of  this  theater 
about  his  connection  with  a  controTersy  be- 
tween a  British  and  an  American  offloer. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  stem  general 
but  much  of  the  kind  father  about  him 
when  he  related  how  be  bad  spent  his  first 
night  of  recreation  with  his  son.  Jack,  In 
L.ondon. 

"We  had  a  great  time."  he  said.  "We  had 
dinner,  took  In  h  show  and  then  sat  up 
luuil  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  settling 
the  troubles  of  Uie  world.  It's  a  shame  I 
couldn't  remember  all  the  decisions  we  came 
to  because  If  I  did  I  know  there  wouldn't 
be  any  more  trouble  ahead." 

There  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  know 
iiixjui  and  1  wanted  to  get  the  facts  from 
the  general  himself  before  I  came  to  a 
conclusion.  It  was  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  prematiu-e  story  by  Edward 
Kennedy  on  the  signing  of  the  surrender 
papers  by  the  Germans  on  the  morning  of 
May  7  at  Rheims. 

I  don't  apologize  for  the  fact  that  I  will 
never  cease  being  a  newspaper  reporter  at 
heart,  nor  do  I  apologize  for  the  great  pride 
which  I  have  In  the  Integrity  of  the  craft. 
I  have  never  known  a  priest  to  violate  the 
secrecy  of  the  oonfeeelonal  and  I  have  never 
Known  of  a  crooked  baseball  umpire,  al- 
though there  have  been  crooked  baseball 
players  I  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
knowledge  that  with  very  few  exceptions, 
ttnd  I  thank  God  I  am  able  to  say  very  few 
exceptions.  It  has  been  an  accepted  fact  that 
when  a  newspaper  reporter  is  given  a  confi- 
dence and  told  something  Is  off  the  record. 
It  is  ofT  the  record. 

No  story  Is  big  enough,  not  even  the  sur- 
render of  Germany,  to  violate  a  confidence 
Imposed  in  a  newspaper  report«r.  I  wanted 
U)  know  whether  or  not  the  reporter  Ken- 
nedy had  betrayed  a  trust  and  had  oast  a 
cloud  on  the  colleagues  who  worked  not  only 
with  him,  but  on  any  newspaper  aiijrwhere. 
whether  It  be  a  four-sheet  weekly  or  a  four- 
.sectlon  metropolitan  dally. 

This  Is  the  story  which  General  Elsen- 
hower told,  this  Is  what  he  said  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hurt  on  hia  kind,  generous  face. 
I  am  more  hurt  than  angry  about  that 
Incident.  "  he  replied  quietly  and  not  without 
sadness  In  his  voice. 

General  Elsenhower  explained  how  for  8 
years  he  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  news- 
piiper  reporters  and  had  championed  the 
cause  of  a  free  press,  even  when  it  Involved 
dlfTerence  of  opinion  With  his  own  censor  and 
security  offlcers.  He  said  not  once  had  that 
confidence  been  broken  or  violated,  not 
once  until  the  morning  of  the  Oerman  sur- 
render 

He  told  how  he  had  personally  arranged  for 
the  presence  of  newspaper  photographwa  and 
reporters  at  the  surrender. 

And  keep  in  mind  this.'  he  said.  "Not 
one  of  these  photographers  or  reporters  could 
have  been  present  at  the  surrender  or  would 
have  known  anything  about  it  except  on  my 
invitation  and  through  me." 


He  went  Into  detail  to  explain  tiow  vital 
and  Important  it  was  to  have  no  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  surrender  made  until  the 
British  and  the  Russians  were  all  agreed  on 
who  was  to  sign  the  surrender  papers. 
There  was  a  definite  understanding  among 
all  the  Allied  leaders  that  every  precaution 
would  be  taken  against  a  false  (lurrender 
or  a  trick  surrender  by  those  who  might 
represent  themselves  as  speaking  for  the 
Oerman  people  and  then  end  up  by  being 
discredited. 

Commonsense;  good  judgment — correct 
procedure. 

More  than  50  representatives  of  the  press 
of  the  world — reporters,  photographers,  and 
radio  announcers  were  invited  and  did  at- 
tend with  the  understanding  than  nothing 
would  be  released  until  official  word  was 
given — all  kept  his  word  save  one— Edward 
Kennedy  of  the  Associated  Press. 

That  broken  confidence  and  broken  trust 
endangered  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  and  could  have  brought  tragic 
results  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war 
and  our  friendship  with  the  Russians. 

Not  too  well  founded  in  the  ssnctlty  of 
Allied  pledges — this  could  easily  have 
meant  to  the  confused  Russians  that  their 
allies  and.  especially  General  Elsenhower, 
had  broken  faith. 

Is  any  newspaper  story  worth  .so  much? 
It  is  strange  too  that  Kennedy  and  Ken- 
nedy alone  did  not  understand  the  agree- 
ment if  Kennedy's  published  defense  Is  to 
be  accepted  that  he  notified  authorities  he 
Intended  to  break  the  story  Immediately. 
He  only  notified  them  after  he  had  the 
story  and  not  before  he  entered  the  room 
with  the  other  correspondents  at  the  invita- 
timi  of  General  Eisenhower. 

The  Allied  commander  said  that  he  could 
not  explain  the  leak  when  it  first  came  to 
his  attention.  He  at  first  thought  possibly 
the  leak  had  been  through  communications 
In  Bwltaerland  or  Spain,  but  never  did  the 
thought  enter  his  mind  that  one  of  his  own 
trusted  correspondents,  after  all.  should  not 
have  been  trusted. 

Kennedy  got  through  the  censor  by  utiliz- 
ing a  conunerclal  telephone  from  Pails  to  his 
London  office.  This  particular  commercial 
line  was  not  scheduled  to  go  into  operation 
for  several  day«.  The  London  office  of  the 
Associated  Press  believed  that  Kennedy  had 
cleared  the  story,  an  assumption  which  the 
British  censor  in  England  logically  accepted 
and  passed  the  message. 

That's  how  the  premature  announcement 
of  Germany's  surrender  was  made. 

General  Elsenhower  said  he  Immediately 
decided  to  issue  a  statement  of  facts  In  con- 
nection with  the  leak.  After  preparing  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  facts  and  the  agree- 
ment among  the  press  he  asked  them  to 
check  his  statement.  They  all  agreed  that 
he  had  made  a  factual  statement.  He  then 
authorized  its  Issuance. 

Subsequently,  with  few  exceptions,  a  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  those  who  had  been 
caught  in  Kennedy's  spiderweb  of  perfidy, 
asking  that  the  Associated  Press  be  penal- 
ized. This  General  Elsenhower  properly  re- 
fused to  do  but  Kennedy  remained  dis- 
credited. 

I  suggested  to  General  Eisenhower  that 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
penalty  which  could  be  imposed  against 
Kennedy  would  be  the  condemnation  within 
his  own  craft.  He  agreed  and  that  Is  as  it 
should  be.  I  know  what  those  among  whom 
I  worked  thought  of  doubledeallng  and 
doublecrosslng  and  I'm  sure  that  opinion 
Is  shared  throughout  the  craft  throughout 
the  world. 

After  listening  to  General  Elsenhower's 
own  story  I'm  convinced  that  there  was  one 
of  the  greatest  pieces  of  treachery  and 
doublecrosslng  In  all  the  history  of 
Journalism. 


And  lest  it  be  forgotten,  Kennedy  Is  the 
newspaper  reporter  who  descrll)ed  the  place 
of  stirrender  as  the  "Little  Red  School 
House."  ■' 

Need   more   be   said  about   the   Incident? 

The  hand  of  fate  of ttlmes  writes  with 
irony  on  the  pages  of  history.  Sixteen 
years  ago  the  world  knew  well  the  names 
of  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 

But  the  world  of  16  years  ago  only 
knew  of  Kennedy,  the  reporter  who 
broke  faith  with  his  newspaper  col- 
leagues and  General  Eisenhower.  That 
world  knew  nothing  of  another  Ken- 
nedy, a  comparatively  obscure  young 
Navy  lieutenant,  skipper  of  a  PT  boat 
which  had  been  cut  in  half  by  a  Jap- 
anese destroyer  in  the  Pacific. 

Today  the  reporter  Kennedy  has 
faded  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  the 
journalistic  firmament  and  is  forgotten 
in  obscurity,  "unwept,  unhonored  and 
unsung." 

Today  the  other  Kennedy,  the  heroic 
yoimg  naval  ofiQcer,  of  whom  the  world 
knew  nothing  16  years  ago,  awaits  for 
Congress  to  take  final  action  on  legis- 
lation which  he  himself  requested,  this 
bill  authorizing  the  restoration  of  the 
rank  of  five-star  general  to  the  same 
Dwight  Eisenhower  who  resigned  from 
the  Army  when  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Today's  Kennedy  and  the  Congress  in 
wbach  he  served  for  14  years  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  pay  homage  and  tribute 
to  Dwight  Eisenhower,  a  man  who  did 
keep  faith. 

Today's  Kennedy  too  kept  faith  with 
Ills  ideals  and  his  beliefs  and  the  world 
which  did  not  know  him  16  years  ago 
knows  him  today  as  J(^n  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Recalling  my  words  of  16  years  ago  I 
become  aware  that  the  image  of  the 
general  who  was  one  day  to  become 
President  has  undergone  no  essential 
change.  Only  the  times  have  changed — 
not  the  man.  We  have  all  since  dis- 
covered, for  example,  that  the  Russians 
are  somewhat  less  easy  to  get  along  with 
than  we  would  have  ever  imagined  back 
in  those  days  of  cMnmon  triumph  over 
a  common  enemy.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
more  aware  of  this  change  than  former 
President  Eisenhower  himself. 

Much  has  occurred  since  he  was  the 
principal  occupant  of  that  "Little  Red 
School  House."  And  I  am  gratified  to 
be  able  to  say  that  our  paths  have 
crossed  numerous  times  since  then,  when 
he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  then 
president  of  Columbia  University,  and 
then  the  highest  tribute  a  grateful 
counti'y  can  bestow  on  one  of  its  own — 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  join  so  many  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  speaking  in  ardent 
favor  of  this  bUl.  Indeed,  rarely  has  a 
bill  come  before  this  House  for  which  I 
could  muster  quite  so  much  enthusiasm. 
To  be  able  to  restore  the  highest  military 
rank  of  the  United  States  to  E>wla:ht 
Eisenhower  is  no  derogation  of  the  Presi- 
dency. On  the  contrary,  I  can  envision 
nothing  more  appropriate.  One  (^ce 
complements  the  other  in  the  hearts  and 
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affections  of  the  people  he  has  sened  in 
both  capacities. 

This  is  indeed  a  jiist.  a  fitting,  a  de- 
served, a  proper  recognition  for  a  great 
American. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  dkalrman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  genttem&n  from  New 
York  [Mr.  BKCKra],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BK:iLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee  [Mr.  Vmsoit],  and  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  ranking  minority  member 
[Mr.  Arxnds],  in  expressions  on  behalf 
of  our  former  honored  President  Dwight 
D.  Elsenhower.  I  feel  today  that  there 
will  be  no  bill  to  come  before  this  session 
of  the  Congress  that  I  will  vote  for  with 
more  heartfelt  expression  than  I  will 
today. 

This  Is  a  tribute  to  a  man  who  has 
given  most  of  his  life  In  the  military 
affairs  of  this  Nation,  in  World  War  n. 
his  NATO  command,  and  then  for  8  years 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  more  than  any 
other  individual  in  American  history. 

I  think  of  I>wight  D.  Elsenhower  and 
the  service  he  has  rendered  in  terms  of 
affection,  admiration  and  respect.  I  re- 
member that  during  the  8  years  he  served 
in  the  White  House  the  attention  hf 
always  gave  to  an  audience.  You  could 
differ  or  agree  with  him  and  he  was 
always  pleasant.  During  all  those  years 
as  President  this  country  faced  many 
crises  throughout  the  world  and  in  our 
Nation.  Yet  he  always  remained  calm 
and  took  the  necessary  action.  We  have 
much  to  be  gratefiil  to  this  gentleman. 
He  handled  these  matters  In  such  a  way 
that  the  people  of  this  country-  were  not 
kept  under  nervous  tension  during  that 
period. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  would 
tike  to  Join  unanimously  with  this  Con- 
gress in  restoring  the  five  stars  to  this 
great  man.  I  join  with  all  my  colleagues 
In  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  LMr.  PirniiI,  a  member  of  t.he 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  element  in  this  particular  action 
we  are  taking  today  which  I  think  Is 
very  slt?niflcant.  It  is  true  that  the  rank. 
General  of  the  Armies,  is  recognition  of 
complete  success  in  the  basic  career  to 
which  our  great  President  had  dedicated 
his  efforts.  Of  greater  Importance,  how- 
ever, is  the  meaning  which  "General  of 
the  Armies"  has  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  people  of  the  world 
as  the  result  of  his  distinguished  service 
When  we  think  of  his  quiet  courage,  his 
radiant  personality,  and  his  great  abil- 
ity employed  in  the  leadership  of  the 
greatest  army  ever  assembled  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  and  In  result  that  he  was 
able  to  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  campaign  upon  which  the  security 
of  the  free  world  rested,  then  we  realize 
he  achieved  the  highest  sunmiit  of  pro- 
fessional skill. 

His  magnificant  leadership  won  him 
many,  many  friends,  and  caused  count- 
less millions  to  bellere  in  him.  He  made 
many  sacrifices  when  he  agreed  to  enter 


the  race  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  no  occa.sion  for  per- 
manent sacrifice  of  the  recognition  that 
his  achievements  had  earned  htm  in  his 
chosen  profession,  and  I  know  all  of  us 
are  proud  and  happy  to  have  a  part  in 
restoring  that  right  to  him. 

I,  too.  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  my  committee  and  all  of 
those  who  joined  in  this  bipartisan  ef- 
fort, one  which  will  have  sentimental 
value  to  our  preat  ex -President  and  be 
of  enduring  satisfaction  to  each  of  us. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  proposal  to 
restore  Dwight  David  Elsenhower  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Army  with  the  rank 
of  General  of  the  Army. 

President  Eisenhower  never  failed  to 
answer  the  call  of  duty;  his  entire  life 
has  been  one  of  personal  sacrifice  toward 
the  end  of  serving  his  fellow  men.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  soldier — winning 
renown  on  the  battlefield— and  he  ended 
his  public  service  workmg  totally  in  the 
cau.se  of  peace 

He  healed  the  schisms  that  had  de- 
veloped within  our  own  body  politic  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  long  Democratic  era. 
and  he  gave  new  and  urgently  needed 
vmity  to  the  Nation  Always  he  placed 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  above  consider- 
ations of  partisan  advantage. 

In  the  closing  days  of  hts  admini.'itra- 
tion.  President  Eisenhower  pointed  the 
way  for  the  Republican  Party  as  it  goes 
into  opposition.  No  effort  was  spared 
in  his  determination  to  insure  continuity 
tlirough  the  change  of  adiniiu.strations 
and  to  protect  the  Nation  from  the  dan- 
gers, foreign  and  domestic,  of  a  stagnant 
interregnum.  He  presided  over  the  tran- 
sition with  dignity  and  generosity,  for 
these,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  he. 
are  dangerous  days,  when  the  dubious 
satisfaction  of  partisan  recrimination 
must  be  subordinated  tf»  the  overriding 
requirements  of  American  unity  in  a 
perilous  world. 

Mr  ALPORD  Mr  Chairman,  no  man 
m-^vf  than  I  admires  the  coura.e  and  the 
exploits  of  this  Nation's  urcat  military 
leaders.  No  man  more  than  I  stands 
ready  to  yive  fort.h  with  praise  and 
plaudits  to  their  accomph.siimenLs  on 
the  field  of  battle  But  a.s  a  M»'mber  of 
this  preat  body.  I  took  an  oath  "that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance"  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  It  is  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tional crisis  that  causes  me  in  all  good 
con.science  to  register  a  miTiority  pro- 
test. There  is  no  intent  of  vilification 
on  my  part  I  wish  for  our  former  Presi- 
di'nt  th.at  he  may  live  a  lont:  hfe  of  hap- 
piness, as  I  wisii  for  all  our  E*residents. 
N'everthele.ss.  I  would  not  be  true  to  my- 
%c\t  or  the  people  I  reprei>«.nt  if  I  re- 
mained .silent  a.s  this  colloquy  continues 
here  today.  I  feel  it  ls  my  duty  to  re- 
mind you.  my  db,tlnt,'uished  colleagues. 
that  it  was  under  the  admini.stration  and 
order  of  this  man  that  occurred  the 
greatest  threat  to  State  sovereignty  and 
the  Constitution  in  this  century.  I  refer. 
as  all  of  you  know  but  as  many  of  you 
seem  to  forget,  to  the  ille«al.  unconsti- 
tutional, and  unwarranted  u.se  of  armed, 
bayoneted  paratroops  in   Uic  nefarious 


plot  to  wipe  out  the  rights  and  sover- 
eignty of  my  beloved  State.  I  say  that 
we  should  not  take  one  step  further  to- 
ward glorifying  this  Ill-advised  deed.  He 
has  enjoyed  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  given  by  our  Republic,  and  nothing 
that  we  do  here  today  can  add  to  it. 
I.  {perhaps  alone  of  all  those  here  today, 
witnessed  the  brutal.  Illegal,  and  uncon- 
.stilutioivil  a.s.sault  upon  the  citizens  of 
Arkansas.  This  was  a  shameful  act  and 
in  the  face  of  the  glowing  remarks  here 
today  I  do  not  retreat  to  the  middle 
ground  I  stand  firmly  on  the  Constitu- 
tion and  state  in  all  candor  that  the  man 
who  gave  the  troop  order  that  violated 
State  sovereignty  willfully  tore  to  shreds 
the  legal  instrument  upon  which  this 
Republic  was  founded.  No  man  In  the 
proper  exercise  of  power  would  have 
taken  such  a  position. 

Mr  Speaker  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leai  ues.  my  heart  is  still  heavy  with  the 
tiiou^;hts  and  memories  of  those  sad  days 
in  September  1957  when  State  sover- 
eignty was  d*>stroyed  and  Innocent,  loyal 
patriotic  Americans  were  buffeted  around 
by  paratroops  wearing  the  uniform  of 
their  beloved  country  Because  of  that 
memory,  I  cannot  bring  my  conscience 
to  acquiesce  in  this  thing  we  are  asked 
to  do  here  now. 

Mr  STAI-TORD  Mr.  Clialrman.  It 
IS  indeed  with  humility  that  I  address 
myself  to  this  great  body  for  the  first 
lime  But  it  is  with  the  greatest  of 
pride  th.it  I  do  .so  to  join  in  support  of 
legi.slation  to  restore  to  five-star  rank 
as  General  of  the  Army  one  of  the 
preate.st  Americans  of  our  times,  former 
President  Dwight  David  El.senhower. 

It  was  with  gratification  that,  as  a 
nv^mber  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  was  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  lake  part  in  the  unanimous  approval 
which  that  committee  gave  to  this  legis- 
lation It  is  with  equal  pleasure  that 
I  uTL-e  all  my  fellow  Congressmen  here 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give 
their  unanimous,  unequivocal  approval 
r  l.'-^o. 

DviiN-ht  D  Eisenhower  Is  respected  by 
all  Americans,  indeed  by  peoples 
throui?hout  the  world.  This  resjwct  he 
h;is  e;irned  wrll  Through  bitter  days 
of  war  and  better  days  of  peace  with 
honor,  this  great  .American  has  stood  n.s 
a  symbol  of  tlic  finer  virtues  of  life 
which  all  men  search  for  under  a  ban- 
ner of  freedom  and  equality.  History, 
I  am  -sure,  will  record  liLs  ouLstanding 
service   to  our   fellow   human   beings. 

Tlie  aptxitntment  of  President  Eisen- 
hower to  the  active  hst  of  the  Regular 
Army  in  his  former  frrade  of  General  of 
the  .^rmy  is  an  honor  thi ;  man  is  enr 
titled  to  through  this  prer.t  sen'ice. 

I  would  feel  remiss  if,  as  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Vermont.  I 
did  not  take  this  occa.sion  to  record 
the  .satisfaction  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State  witii  the  action  we  take  here  to- 
day For  Dwight  El.senhower  is  held 
de.ir  in  the  hearts  of  Vermonters.  We 
are  happy  to  once  again  be  able  to  pay 
tribute  Uy  him  through  approval  of  this 
legi.slation. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr  Chairman,  from 
the  day  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was 
born,  he  was  destined  to  be  a  great  man. 
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His  Christian  background  »ave  him  a 
sound  foundation  to  work  for  peace. 
He  was  a  loyal  soldier,  a  superb  general, 
and  a  great  President.  He  is  deserving 
of  all  honors  past,  present,  and  future. 
I  know  I  share  the  views  of  all  when  I 
say,  "May  Dee  and  Mamie  enjoy  their 
life  as  private  citizens." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  bills,  HA.  5174 
and  S.  1173  are  so  written  that  restor- 
ing the  rank  of  General  of  the  Army  to 
former  President  Elsenhower  will  not  re- 
sult in  any  additional  expenditure  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  I  will  support  the 
proposed  legislation 

My  original  opposition  to  the  restor- 
ing of  this  rank  was  based  upon  a  lack 
of  assurance  that  former  President 
Elsenhower  w  ould  be  limited  to  the  bene- 
fits of  either  the  Presidential  retirement 
program  or  that  of  a  General  of  the 
Army,  but  not  both.  The  Presidential 
retirement  program  is  automatic  if  a 
former  President  desires  to  avail  him- 
self of  those  benefits.  Therefore,  It  was 
necessary  to  place  a  limitation  In  the 
pending  legislation.  This  has  been  done 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  passage. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood,  however, 
that  I  am  still  opposed  to  the  Presiden- 
tial retirement  program  for  the  reason 
that  the  beneficiaries  make  no  contribu- 
tion to  it.  Since  it  provides  an  annual 
Income  of  $25,000  per  year  and  other 
costly  benefits  it  is  my  opinion  that  It 
ought  to  have  been  based  upon  need. 
However,  that  Is  now  the  law  of  the 
land  and  from  that  retirement  program 
will  be  drawn  the  funds  for  the  benefits 
to  Mr.  Eisenhower  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  made  available  through 
restoration  of  rsmk  of  General  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  support 
of  legislation  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  restore  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  the 
active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  in  his 
former  grade  of  General  of  the  Army. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  as  soldier  and 
statesman,  has  borne  the  heaviest  re- 
sponsibilities a  man  could  carry  during 
his  many  years  of  dedicated  and  out- 
standing public  service  to  the  American 
people.  And  he  has  fulfilled  those  re- 
sponsibilities as  have  few  other  men. 

I  will  always  take  considerable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of  those  20 
Members  of  Congress  who  urged  then- 
General  Eisenhower  to  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1962  and  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  He  left  a 
career  in  which  he  had  truly  made  his 
mark  as  a  great  general,  and  embarked 
upon  those  8  years  of  service  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue — service  which  will 
give  him  a  place  in  history  as  one  of  our 
great  Presidents. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  we  restore  the 
rank  of  General  of  the  Army  to  as  fine 
a  warrior  and  statesman  as  any  nation 
could  be  blessed  with. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  considerable  pride  that  I  Join  with 
three  other  new  Members  of  the  KuniiaB 
delegation,  Mr.  DoLi,  Mr.  l/LcYwr,  and 
Mr.  Ellswokth,  in  enthusiastically  sup- 
porting this  most  deserved  motion  to  re- 


store the  iJermanent  rank  of  five-star 
general  upon  our  34th  President,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Kansan  joins  in 
endorsing  this  recognition  by  a  grateful 
nation  to  one  of  its  greatest  patriots. 
We  Kansans  are  especially  proud  of  the 
contributions  made  by  President  Eisen- 
hower during  times  of  peace  and  war. 

President  Eisenhower  grew  to  man- 
hood in  Kansas.  He  graduated  from 
Abilene  High  School  which  is  located  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  believe  that  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples of  the  world  are  indebted  to  this 
humble  man  who  dedicated  himself  to  a 
half  century  of  service  to  the  causes  of 
peace  and  liberty. 

During  three  great  wars.  Dwight 
Eisenhower  demonstrated  a  genius  for 
military  leadership.  In  World  War  11 
he  became  a  symbol  of  confidence  and 
hope  for  democracy  in  its  struggle  to 
overcome  totalitarianism.  Millions  of 
fighting  men  and  women  drew  inspira- 
tion from  his  leadership;  and  freemen 
prevailed  over  dictatorship. 

When  he  lay  down  his  uniform  in  1952 
to  become  President  of  this  great  Nation, 
Mr.  Eisenhower  continued  his  lifetime 
struggle  for  peace  in  a  troubled  world. 
We  believe  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  his  administration  was  that  expansion 
of  communism  was  halted  in  Korea  as  a 
result  of  a  truce  negotiated  under  his 
leadership. 

Throughout  his  8  years  in  ofBce,  he 
labored  to  meet  the  threats  to  peace 
wherever  they  occurred.  Our  Nation's 
defenses  were  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped. 

The  free  world  continued  to  look  to- 
ward the  United  States  of  America  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  with  confidence. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  recognized  and 
respected  his  leadership  both  as  a  soldier 
and  statesman. 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Nation 
on  January  17,  1961,  President  Eisen- 
hower clearly  defined  our  basic  goals: 

Tliroughout  America's  adventure  in  free 
government,  our  basic  purpoeea  have  been  to 
keep  the  peace;  to  foeter  progress  in  hiunan 
achievement,  and  to  enhance  liberty,  dignity, 
and  integrity  among  peoples  and  among 
nations.  To  strive  lor  leas  would  be  un- 
worthy of  a  Tree  and  religious  people.  Any 
failure  traceable  to  arrogance,  or  o\ir  lack  of 
comprehension  or  readiness  to  sacrifice, 
would  inflict  upon  us  grievous  hurt  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We,  the  new  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Elansas,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
McViY,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  myself,  are 
proud  to  salute  a  great  American,  an 
outstanding  Kansan,  a  distinguished 
soldier-statesman,  and  a  great  President, 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  We  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  supp>ort  this  action 
by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  former  President  Dwight  David 
nsenhower  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 


Army  in  his  former  grade  of  General  of  the 
Army  with  his  former  date  of  rank  In  such 
grade.  Dwight  David  Elsenhower,  as  a  for- 
mer President  entitled  to  a  monetary  allow- 
ance and  other  benefits  by  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1058  (Public  Law  85-745),  shall  not  b« 
entitled  to  the  pay  or  allowances  of  a  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  author- 
ized to  assign  military  assistants  to  Dwight 
David  Elsenhower  as  General  of  the  Army. 
The  amount  authorized  to  be  expended  per 
annum  by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  section  (b)  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1958  (Public  Law  85-745)  to  pro- 
vide an  office  staff  for  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
s'.im  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  any  such 
military  assistants  so  assigned. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  in  any  way  affecting  or  limiting 
the  benefits  provided  the  widow  of  any  for- 
mer President  under  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1958    (Public  Law  85-745). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
amendments,  under  the  rule  the  Com- 
mittee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
Mr.  KiLDAY  having  assumed  the  chair 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Delaney, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  the  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  1173)  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  to  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  H.  Res.  224,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5174)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  pttinls- 
sion  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectlMi  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOOD  ADDrnVES  TRANSITIONAL 
PROVISIONS  AMENDMENT  OP 
1961 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  223  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  223 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shsJl  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reeolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  3980)  to  amend  the  transitional  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  approved  September  8. 
1958,  entitled  "An  Act  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and   Cosmetic  Act   to  prohibit   the  use  in 
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food  of  additives  which  hJkve  not  been  ade- 
quately tested  to  eetablUh  their  aafety",  and 
for  other  purposes.  Attm  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
coaUnue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  re*d  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendJtxent,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  tliereto 
to  final  passage  without  Interveiunij  [na- 
tion except  one   motion  to  recommit 

Mr  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  Brown  I.  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  coxiside ration  of  the  food  addi- 
tives transitional  provisions  amendment 
of  1961  and  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  I  hour  debate. 

The  food  additives  amendment  uf  1958 
was  a  significant  step  forward  m  the 
protection  of  the  safety  of  our  food  .sup- 
ply. As  you  know,  it  was  the  end  result 
of  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  u.se 
of  chemicals  in  foods  by  a  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  of  years  of  eflfort  by 
dedicated  scientists  and  representatives 
of  the  consuming  public,  and  of  exten- 
sive hearings  conducted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  weaken  this 
law  and  to  make  its  enforcement  diflR- 
cult  This  must  not  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. The  public  interest  demands  that 
the  law  and  its  enforcement  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  relaxed.  All  of  us 
have  a  serious  responsibility  in  this  field. 

Nevertheless.  I  realize  that  a  law  as 
far  reaching  as  the  food  additive  amend- 
ment of  1958  presents  problems  to  both 
industry  and  the  Pood  and  Drus  Ad- 
ministration. While  I  deeply  re'!;ret  that 
it  apparently  has  been  impossible  by  this 
date  to  complete  the  required  testing 
of  all  the  additives  now  in  use.  we  can 
hardly  afford  to  throw  our  food  supply 
into  chaos  by  an  abrupt  and  arbitrary 
withdrawal  of  them. 

Under  the  1958  amendment,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  manufacturers  of 
chemicals  in  use  before  January  1.  1958. 
were  given  until  March  8,  1961.  the  time 
to  process  the  safety  tests.  Because  of 
the  extreme  complexity  of  certain  tests 
and  the  time-consuming  procedures  in- 
volved, in  many  instances  manufacturers 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  cut- 
off date  of  the  original  amendment. 

H.R.  3980  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educatlcm,  and  Welfare 
to  permit  the  continued  use  of  certain 
of  these  food  additives  and  pesticide 
chemicals  until  the  necessary  mvestiga- 
tions  and  scientific  studies  can  be  com- 
pleted and  regulations  adopted  to  pro- 
vide assurance  of  the  safe  use  of  them. 
This  authority  would  expire  on  June  30. 
1964. 

To  qualify  for  an  extension,  these 
food  additives  and  pesticide  chemicals 
would  have  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments. First,  they  would  have  to  have 
been   in  commercial   use  before  Janu- 


ary 1,  1958.  Second,  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  find  that  their  use  would 
not  involve  undue  risk  to  the  public 
health.  Third,  persons  requesting  ex- 
tensions would  have  to  show  that  they 
had  taken  bona  fiide  action  to  investi- 
gate the  safety  of  the  chemicals  con- 
cerned before  March  6.  1960,  had 
continued  the- investigations  with  rea- 
sonable diligence,  and  that  more  tinu' 
would  be  necf.vsary  to  compl»-'e  iheni 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would,  at 
any  time,  be  able  to  terminate  an  ex- 
tension if  he  finds  Fuat.  it  should  not 
have  k)een  grant'xi,  .second  the  ba.sis 
for  an  extension  no  longei  exi.>ls,  or 
third,  there  has  been  a  lailiiie  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  for  the  subnu^.- 
.-^lon  nf  proKre.s.s  report^s  or  with  other 
conditions  attached  to  the  exten.sion 

Mr  Speaker  in  its  original  form.  H  R 
3980  s<ranted  optn-md  time  evtension.s. 
and  largely  for  that  reason  I  npix).sed 
t  and  made  my  views  kiiovMi  t<>  the  In- 
teistate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee 

In  amendiny  the  bill  the  committee 
set  the  termination  date  as  June  30. 
1964  While  I  would  have  preferred  a 
much  earlier  date,  on  the  assurances 
given  me  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration that  the  .safety  piovisions  of 
the  bill  will  be  strictly  enforced  I  have 
withdrawn  my  opix)sition 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  tiiat  the 
rule  be  adopted 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Sp.aktr  will 
ttio  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  DELANEY  I  yu  Id  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  HOLTZMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ;  Mr.  De- 
LANEY  I .  Even  before  I  came  to  Congress 
8  years  ago  I  was  well  aware  of  his  tire- 
less work  as  chairman  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  To  Investi.'jate  the  Use 
of  Chemicals  in  Floods  and  Cosmetics.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  flt^.e  and  dedicated 
efforts  he  has  made  m  this  field,  and  I 
would  urge  all  the  Members  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  is  a  recogni/ed  ext>ort  in 
the  food  additive  problem 

Mr  DELANEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr.  KING  of  Ut<ih  Mr  Sivuker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  DEXANETY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah  Mi  Speaker  I 
should  like  to  state  to  the  di.-.tinKULshed 
^'entleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DEi.ANrv !  that  I  concur  in  hLs  views. 
I  would  like  to  a.s.sociate  myself  with  his 
remarks,  particularly  that  portion  deal- 
ing with  the  leavin;;  of  an  open  end  on 
the  permis.sion  to  be  ^; ranted  for  exti-a 
time  to  carry  out  exijeriments  as  ex- 
plained by  him  I  agree  that  this  should 
not  be  an  open  end  proposition.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  taken  a  very  cou- 
rageous and  correct  approach  to  this 
problem,  and  I  further  .say  that  in  my 
State  of  Utah  the  name  of  the  distin- 
a;uished  gentleman  Ls  well  known  among 
thase  interested  in  preserving  pure  food. 
We  commend  the  gentleman  for  the 
vigorous  flght  that  he  is  maintainin«  to 
promote  this  program 


Mr.  DELANEY  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tiie  «entlemiin  yield  ' 

Mr  DELANEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssi-ssippi. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  served  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  drafted  the 
legislation  in  1958,  the  extension  of 
which  IS  now  under  consideration.  1 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  pub- 
licly to  acknowledge  the  great  contribu- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  Dei.aney  ;  in 
bringiiu  this  act  into  being  He,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  individual,  is 
entitled  to  tlie  cretlit  for  the  passage  of 
this  act 

While  I  am  certain  that  the  amend- 
ments did  not  have  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  am  sure  he  will  agree  that  it  was  a 
reast)nable  compromise,  and  that  we  were 
ff>rtunat<>  to  enact  legislation  which  has 
apparently  worked  so  succe.ssfully  in  the 
interest  of  protecting  the  consuming 
piiblii" 

-Mr  DELANF:Y.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
llemans  statement.  The  gentleman 
from  Missi.ssippi  worked  under  great  dif- 
ficulties when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  original  bill,  and  I 
appreciate  his  efforts.  I  thank  him  very 
much 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
nivself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Si)eaker.  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  i  Mr  Delaney).  has  so 
ably  and  .so  well  explained  not  only  the 
provisions  of  this  rule,  but  the  contents 
of  this  bill  that  the  rule  makes  in  order. 
that  I  feel  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
take  additional  time  to  reiterate  what 
he  .said  However,  I  do  feel  I  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
.say  to  the  House  that  there  is  no  man  in 
modern  legislative  history,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  in  all  legislative  history,  who 
has  done  more  in  the  cause  of  pure  food 
and  drugs,  who  has  done  more  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people  from  harmful 
additives  to  foods  and  drugs,  than  has 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  himself, 
who  has  Just  addressed  you  (Mr 
Delaney  1 

Certainly  there  is  no  one  who  knows 
this  field  of  legislation  better  than  he 
dcx's. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  this 
rule  making  this  bill  in  order  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  perhaps  primarily  be- 
cause of  th.e  great  re.spect  that  the  Com- 
mittee has  for  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Delanky  I  and  his  knowledge 
of  thl.s  subject 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  there  Is  no 
reason  \vhy  further  time  should  t>e  taken 
by  me  to  explain  the  rule. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes). 

Mr      BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.       Mr 
Speaker.    I    ask    unanimous    consent    to 
speak   out   of  order   and   to   revise   and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wiaconsln.  llr. 
Speaker,  what  can  we  do  for  ourselves? 

On  January  20.  we  all  beard  President 
Kennedy's  commexulable  statement  to 
the  Nation.  "Ask  not  what  yoor  oountrj 
can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  covmtry." 

Nearly  2  months  have  gone  by  since 
that  statement  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  inaugural  address.  An 
American  public  which  stood  ready  to 
make  wh.Atever  sacrifices  asked  ot  them 
in  the  name  of  our  country  stlU  waits 
in  puzzled  silence  to  hear  what  it  Is  that 
they  must  do. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  word  about  sac- 
rifice comes  down  from  the  heights  that 
tower  about  Ihe  New  Frontier.  Instead 
we  are  drowned  in  a  flood  of  political 
oratory  which  addresses  itself  to  that 
which  the  Government  must  do  for  its 
citizens.  We  have  been  hearing  a  good 
deal  from  the  President  about  what  Oov- 
ernment  should  do  for  us.  It  is  time  we 
say  to  the  President,  "iVsk  not  what  Gov- 
ernment can  do  for  us — ask  what  we  can 
do  for  ourselves." 

The  President  tells  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Government  must  educate 
their  children,  build  their  schools,  pay 
their  teachers,  market  their  farm  prod- 
uce, build  their  homes,  guarantee  their 
wages,  care  for  their  sick,  and  provide 
for  them  an  abimdance  of  all  good 
things. 

Sacrifice.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  men- 
tioned. But  it  Is  there,  nonetheless. 
The  programs  of  this  administration  de- 
mand a  sacrifice  no  citizen  should  make. 
They  demand  of  us  that  we  abandon 
personal  initiative  and  risk  the  very 
life  of  the  free  enterprise  system  that 
flourished  under  liberty  and  carried  the 
Nation  to  the  heights  upon  which  it 
stands  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  President's 
message  of  January  20.  he  has  sent  10 
major  messages  to  the  Congress.  They 
have  dealt  with  everything  from  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth  to  housing 
and  today  we  had  a  message  on  Latin 
America. 

I  defy  you  to  find  any  word  about 
"what  you  can  do  for  your  country"  ex- 
cept get  ready  to  pay  higher  and  higher 
taxes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  HorFMANl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  out  of  order,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  newspaper 
articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  HEAT  la  ON — TKOM  SXCSCTAJtT  OOUMHOUi  TO 
COKMTTTR  nCTLOTXaS 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember in  1936  that  the  sitdown  strikes 
came  to  Michigan.  Strikers  under  John 
I.  I;ewi8  used  Communist  methods.  Com- 
munist proceduresw  In  fact,  the  Com- 
munists came  over  and  put  In  force  here 
the  tactics  they  were  u&'ug  in  France. 
From  that  day  to  this — that  would  be 


25  years — they  have  consistently  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  violence. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, Insists,  as  a  part  of  the  price  for 
s^ikers'  return  to  work,  that  employers 
Ignore — yes,  condone — violence  and  de- 
struction of  property. 

Some  may  recall  that,  in  1937,  strikers, 
again  under  the  direction  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  CIO,  took  over 
not  only  the  factories  in  Michigan,  not 
only  some  of  our  cities,  but  they  took 
over  our  State  capital. 

At  that  time,  if  you  will  recall,  one 
Frank  Murphy,  who  had  been  Governor 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  had  been  called 
back  by  the  President.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, to  be  elected  Governor  of  Michigan. 

While  he  was  in  oflQce,  Gus  Hall, 
Mazey,  and  some  of  those  others  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  CoNGRXssioifAL  Record 
of  June  1937.  together  with  a  long  list 
of  Communists,  took  over  our  State  and 
did  whatever  they  wanted  to  do  in  the 
way  of  violence — the  destruction  of 
property,  real  and  personal. 

£>uring  all  that  time  John  L.  Lewis 
was  head  of  the  CIO,  and  he  had  some 
with  a  record  of  communism  behind 
them,  organize  and  force  men  into  the 
CIO — John  L.  Lewis,  the  gentleman  who 
brought  about  the  massacre  at  Herrin, 
in  Williamson  County,  111..  June  21-22, 
1922,  when  men  were  dragged  behind 
cars  until  they  were  dead.  (Congres- 
sional Record,  May  18.  1939,  vol.  84, 
pt.  5,  76th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  5751.) 

It  was  not  imtil  the  10th  of  June  1937 
that  the  sitdown  strikes,  during  which 
violence  and  property  destruction  were 
current,  that  the  strikes  were  settled. 

Prom  that  time  right  on  down  to  today 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  other  States  has  been  be- 
hind and  protected  those  guilty  of  vio- 
lence and  lawlessness.  The  Federal 
Government  has  failed  to  halt  the  un- 
lawful conduct. 

Today,  we  have  bearing  upon  us  the 
same  pressures  in  favor  of  lawlessness 
that  we  had  then.  At  the  top  we  have 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg. 
At  the  bottom  we  have  some  of  our  Fed- 
eral employees,  who  put  the  heat  on 
some  of  us,  as  I  will  show  you  in  a 
moment. 

But  returning  to  Mr.  Goldberg,  he  is 
following  the  same  course  that  Federal 
authorities  have  followed  from  1937  on, 
that  is.  whenever  there  is  a  strike,  when- 
ever there  is  violence,  whenever  the  em- 
ployer, or  loyal  working  employees,  or 
those  of  management,  are  beaten  up, 
viciously  and  brutally  assaulted — when- 
ever company  property  or  the  proE>erty 
of  would-be  workers  is  destroyed,  all 
down  through  the  months  and  years — 
and  you  can  verify  it  all  by  the  news- 
paper flies — when  it  comes  to  a  settle- 
ment, pressure  comes  on,  and  it  has 
been  brought  to  bear,  as  recently  in  a 
stolke  of  the  pilots  on  the  airlines,  to 
force  the  employer  to  take  back  those 
who  have  destroyed  property,  and  to  ac- 
cept former  workers  as  good  friends. 

Here  I  will  put  in  a  newspaper  article 
showing  that  presently,  when  Kennedy 
was  attempting  to  force  and  did  force  a 
s^Uement  of  the  strike  of  the  air  pilots. 


Goldberg  said,  in  fact,  he  tried  to  in- 
sist, that  the  airlines  take  back  those 
employees  who  had  violated  the  law. 

One  line.  Western,  refused  to  take 
back  certain  pilots  and  did  not  settle. 
Goldberg  put  the  heat  on  all.  When  a 
Judge  in  Florida  had  held  certain  strik- 
ers in  contempt  and  had  passed  sentence 
on  them,  Goldberg  tried  to  insist  that 
the  judge  revoke  his  order.  That  Is,  he 
tried  to  interfere  with  Judicial  process. 
The  judge  refused. 

Permit  me  to  read  from  a  Chicago 
Tribune  news  story  of  February  24 : 

Airports  Hum  Again;  TsAmc  Near  Normal — ■ 
Miami  Judge  Won't  Drop  Contempt  Cass 

Washington,  February  24. — American  air- 
ports were  returning  to  tbeli  normal, 
bustling  pace  today  while  a  Presidential  com- 
mission Bouglit  a  solution  to  the  airlines 
dispute.  However,  rumblings  of  trouble  still 
could  be  heard. 

In  Miami,  a  Federal  Judge  Ignored  one  ele- 
ment In  the  formula  that  brought  the  Na- 
tion's most  crippling  airlines  strike  to  an 
end  yesterday.  District  Judge  Bmett  C. 
Chaote  held  the  Eastern  Airlines  Chapter  of 
the  Flight  Engineers  International  Associa- 
tion in  contempt  of  court. 

BOARD    POR    NORTHWEST 

And  the  strike  continued  at  Western  Air- 
lines, which  still  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
settlement  obtained  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J.  Goldt>erg. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TERMS    OP   TRUCE 

In  the  truce  yesterday,  flight  engineers  of 
six  airlines  agreed  to  go  back  to  work  while 
the  President's  special  commission  Investi- 
gated the  case  for  90  days. 

In  turn,  the  airlines  promised  (1)  there 
would  be  no  reprisals  against  the  returning 
union  members,  and  (2)  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  stop  all  court  actions  started 
by  the  airlines  to  force  the  engineers  back 
to  work. 

But  Eastern  was  unable  to  stop  the  legal 
action  in  Miami.  Its  attorney,  WUllam  Bell, 
told  Judge  Chaote : 

"At  this  time  Eastern  Airlines  Is  not  seek- 
ing reprisals  and  Is  not  pushing  these  pro- 
ceedings." 

COURT    demands    OBETANCE 

But  the  Judge  replied: 

"I  am  not  concerned  about  Eastern.  It 
Is  Important  to  this  country  that  re  shall 
obey  the  orders  of  the  court.  If  we  don't 
there  won't  be  any  Eastern  nor  will  there  be 
any  union  nor  any  country." 

Chaote,  who  had  ordered  the  flight  engi- 
neers back  to  work  last  Saturday,  held  their 
Eastern  chapter  In  contempt  of  covirt. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  Federal  Judge  held  the 
M<ft'Tit  chapter  of  the  flight  engineers  In  con- 
tempt and  fined  It  $200,000  or  "whatever  It 
had  In  its  treasury." 

•  •  •  •  • 

IN  ANOTHER  UNION 

Western  still  was  embroiled  today.  It 
kept  In  force  an  order  firing  130  striking 
flight  engineers  and  announcing  plans  to 
train  pilots  to  replace  them. 

From  another  paper  comes  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  settlement: 

Strike  on  Six  Airlines  Ended  by  Engineers: 
Western  Holds  Out — Return  to  Jobs  Is 
Announced  by  President 

(By   Stanley    Melsler) 

Prodded  on  all  sides,  flight  engineers  of  six 
airlines  decided  yesterday  to  return  to  work 
at  once,  ending  the  Nation's  most  paralyzing 
airlines  strike. 

The  announcement  of  the  walkout's  end 
was  made  personally  by  President  Kennedy. 
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SeoreUu-y  of  La»x>r  Artb\ir  J.  Goldberg,  who 
played  a  key  role,  stood  at  bU  side  in  the 
White  Hovioe. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  statoOMnt,  however,  did  not 
signal  full  peace  on  the  alrllniw'  labor  front. 
Western  Air  Lines  was  not  covered 

Goldberg  said  WeaUm's  flight  engineers 
still  would  stay  out  baeauae  the  company 
had  refused  to  Join  tb«  other  airlines  in 
pledging  no  reprisal  against  the  strikers 

But  the  flight  enginaers  agreed  to  end 
their  strike  against  Pan  American.  American. 
Trans  World.  Eastern,  NaUonal.  and  Plying 
Tiger  Airlines. 

By  doing  so.  they  heeded  Mr.  Kennedys 
appeal  of  Tuesday  to  rvtiim  to  work  while 
a  Presidential  peace-seeking  commission 
studied  the  dispute. 

Pressure  was  applied  to  the  engineers  when 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
seconded  the  President's  appeal.  And  the 
airlines  added  more  pressure  when  they 
handed  the  engineers  an  ultimatum  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  airlines  said  they  would  withdraw 
their  pledge  of  no  reprisals  unless  the  flight 
engineers  returned  to  work  by  noon  Thurs- 
day. The  pledge  had  been  made  when  Mr. 
Kennedy  set  up  his  commission. 

Goldberg  persuaded  the  airlines  to  extend 
their  deadline  for  2  hours,  and  a  settlement 
was  reached  In  the  afternoon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Hlrllnes  said  the  strike  coAt  them 
more  than  $5  million  a  day.  Mure  than 
84,000  workers  were  laid  oflf  without  pay 

Mr  Kennedy  read  his  statement  ui  a 
hastily  assembled  news  conference 

He  said  the  Flight  Engineers  Ass<x-i(itt(jn. 
the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  and  six  air- 
lines "have  all  agreed  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  my  t)ehalf  on 
Saturday  and  that  arrangements  are  now 
being  made  for  prompt  resumption  of  opera- 
tions of  these  alrUnes." 

THANKS    ALL    PARTIES 

The  men  are  Immediately  available  to  re- 
turn to  work   '  he  continued 

■  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  par'l#'.'>  ta  the 
dispute  for  their  cooperation  In  omplviiig 
with  the  request." 

In  citing  a  previous  proposal  made  bv 
Goldberg  the  President  apparently  referred 
to  the  Secretary  s  private  negotiations  with 
the  alrlirie.s  In  New  York  last  Saturday 

After    :he   President   made   his   statement 
Ooldber^'  discussed  the  position  of  Western 
which   h;is   announced   the  dismissal   of    130 
flight    engineers    and    their    replacenien".    by 
pilots 

Goldberg  iitid  Mr.  Kennedy  has  .uneiuif'd 
his  order  setting  up  the  three-man  conmiis- 
sion  so  that  it  covers  Western  as  well  as  the 
SIX  other  airlines  Originally,  Western  w.i.s 
omitted 

Now.  to  get  down  to  more  recent  hap- 
penings, let  me  show  you  how  this  policy 
of  putting  Che  heat  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  employees  has  worked  out 

The  other  day  here  in  the  House  when 
we  had  a  bill  before  us  calling  for  some 
$640,000  for  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  to  be  used  in  investi- 
gation.s.  I  aiiked  for  a  quorum.  The  next 
mormnti  in  the  cafeteria,  three  differ- 
ent employees  jumped  on  me  and  said. 
What  do  you  mean  holding  up  our 
pay?  Don't  you  know  we  are  hungry'' 
Don  t  you  know  we  must  have  that 
money?  ' 

In  the  pre^s  I  found  this  article  I 
w  ill  r^ad  a  part  of  it  and  put  it  all  in  ihf- 
Record 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  salaries  to  the 
estimated  1.000  employees  Involved  to  .star' 
Q'  wing  IS  House  approval  of  the  resolutions 


Now  here  Is  one  part  of  it : 

3am  Archibald,  staff  director  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Information  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Representative  Johw  E. 
Moss,  Democrat  of  California.  tot>k  the  pre- 
ciutlon  of  writing  this  letter  t<j  his  cred- 
if.irs: 

■Dear  Creditor  I  am  an  empl')yee  uf  the 
H>>use  and  as  you  have  undoubtedly  read 
a  prolonged  tight  over  the  makeup  of  the 
Hoiise  Rules  Committee  !.a.8  delayed  irgnn- 
izfitlon  of  tho  Hi 'US'" 

•'Although  pay  for  H  iu.se  employees  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  the  appropria- 
tion has  not  yet  been  v  ited  This  should 
be  done  wlthm  ri  Tow  d  lys  I  h'po  you  won  t 
mind  waiting  " 

The  article  further  reads: 

Mrs  Archibald,  who  has  been  ba^v  ex- 
plaining to  their  three  vhildren  why  they 
are  not  getting  their  alluwanccs 

Now  is  that  not  a  shame — the  child: »n 
are  not  getting;  their  allowances-  — 

Said  that  'the  trouble  is  the  credlt4>rR  have 
minded  veiy  much;  they  are  skeptical  about 
the  long-winded  pxpl.uiatitin  I  have  ^Iven 
them   " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  article  i.s  as 
follows: 

I  Prom  tlie   W.ihiungtcn   D.iily   News    Feb    23. 
1061  I 
Rkliets    in    Sight   roR    1.0<^0   P.\tij^v>   Hn  i 

.STArrER.s      Dear    CRmrroR       I     Hope     Yot- 

Wont  Mind  Waiting'  ' 

(By  MiU'>n  Berliner  i 

Relief  IS  Ml  slglit  fir  special  HnU.se  sub- 
C'>mmittee  stafTs  whli'h  have  been  paylesa 
.si;-.cc    Congress   convened    on    January    3 

The  House  Administration  Comndttee  was 
working  hard  today  to  clear  the  re»<j:ution»> 
authorizlnt;  appropriations  f  ir  these  suh- 
cominittees  It  hipped  to  get  them  to  the 
floor  early  nex'  week 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  salaries  to 
the  estimated  I  OOO  employees  Involved  to 
st.irt   flowi..^   is   H  iu.se   approv.il   uf   the   re-'o- 

lUllOllS. 

boRRoWINO 

Although  these  employees  have  been  hard- 

presiPd.  dr.iwing  on  savings  cashing  in  bonds 

.md  borrjwlng  to  some  extent  from  a  cred.t 

unl.jn    they  are  n^<'.  worrut.l      H  .-*»■•  »t    s'  tne 

if  their  creditor-,  are 

Sim  .Archibald  st.ifT  tprtcror  of  the  H  ni'e 
Oovernment  Operatl  'iis  Informatlosi  Sub- 
rommlttee  headed  bv  Hepr»-seritat:\e  John 
E  Moss.  De:no<.rat  if  C.illfornla.  tiHK  the 
precaution  of  writing  this  letter  to  his 
i"red!:i/r« 

Dear  Crsditor  I  um  an  employee  of  the 
House  and  .i.s  you  have  undouotedly  read  a 
prolonged  fight  over  th»*  makeup  of  the 
Hou.se  Rules  Committee  has  delayed  orgat;- 
lAitiin    if  'he  House 

Although  pay  for  House  employees  h.is 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  the  appropria- 
tion has  not  yet  been  voted  This  should  be 
done  within  a  few  d.iys  I  liope  you  won  t 
mind  waiting  " 

Mrs  Archibald  who  has  been  busy  ex- 
p.ainlng  to  their  three  children  why  they 
are  not  getting  their  ciUnwances  said  that 
the  trouble  is  the  cretUtors  have  minded 
very  much;  they  are  skeptical  about  the 
long-winded  explanation  I  have  given  them 
Of  course  we  are  only  a  very  small  de- 
pressed   area    but     its    been    a    re.%1    mess  " 

Mr.  Archibald  ha.s  been  on  the  com- 
mittee for  a  lonij,  long  time  He  was  a 
former  reporter  He  is  on  this  com- 
mittee which  was  instigatetl  by  Wiggms 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  headed  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  some  othrr  editors  or  pub- 


lishers They  have  been  running  that 
investigation.  Poor  Mr.  Archibald  was 
delayed  in  getting  his  check  which 
amoimted  to  $18,102.93  a  year  or 
$1,341  91  a  month  Now  is  it  not  t<xj 
bad? 

Ho*'  does  that  contrast  with  the  iiun- 
dreds  of  Republican  employees  through- 
out the  country  who  supposed  that  they 
were  protected  by  civil  service  who  had 
a  grade  5  or  6  or  7.  and  who  received 
that  blanket  order  cutting  them  down  to 
grade  4"^  How  are  they  expected  to  live 
when  Archibald  cannot  get  along  on 
$16,000  a  year' 

It  seems  to  me.  really,  that  the  Re- 
publicans .should  attempt  to  make  a  liltlf 
effort  t-(>  protect  Uiese  civil  service  em- 
ployees wlio  aie  holding  these  minor 
jobs  and  that  folks  like  Archibald  who 
are  on  a  special  job — sure  they  work,  but 
not  any  harder  than  the  Congress- 
women  ur  the  Congressmen — sure,  should 
complain  less  v.  hfn  they  fiU"e  held  up. 
as  they  say.  for  a  short  time  and  cannot 
procure  the  nect-.sMtie.s  of  life  on  $16,000 
a  year 

Aie  the  Members  of  Congress  to  be  de- 
nied the  right  l^)  a.sk  that  a  quorum 
of  the  House  be  present  when  an  appro- 
priation bill  IS  up  because  some  commit- 
tev  employee  has  spent  all  his  pav  of 
$1,341  91  a  month'' 

Yes.  tiie  heat  is  on. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  .'Speaker,  I  have 
110  furtiiL-r  lequ*'- t.s  for  time 

Ml  DELANEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  mo\e 
the   previous  que.stion 

The  pievious  question  was  ordeied 

The  SPEAKER  pro  U'inpore  The 
que.stioii  IS  on  the  resolution. 

The  ii'.solution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  m  view 
of  the  apparent  unanimity  on  this  legis- 
I.'.tion  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  'HR  3980'  to  amend  the  transi- 
t.onal  provi.sion-s  of  the  act  approved 
September  6.  1958,  entitled  An  act  to 
pidt'^t  the  public  health  L'.  mnendin^t 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  prohibit  the  u.se  m  food  of  addi- 
tives which  have  not  been  adequately 
te.sted  to  establish  then  safety."  and  for 
other  puii>oses,  be  considered  in  the 
Hou.se  a.s  m  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  l«  the  request  of  the  ►■•entle- 
rnan  from  Arkansas'!" 

Theie  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows 

fl^  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Hou^e 
)/  Representative.^  nf  the  United  States  ot 
Anirru-a  m  CongrcMi  a^iembled.  That  this 
Art  m.xy  be  cited  as  the  '  Fcjod  Additives 
Ir  insitional  Provisions  Amendment  of  1961 

Sec  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Pcxxl  Additives  Amendment  of  1958  (Public 
Law  H5  t»2y  12  Stat  1784.  1788  >  is  amended 
by  inserting  In  such  8Ut>8ectlon.  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary hiis.  pursuant  to  clause  (11(B)  ot 
t^iis  subseetl on.  extended  the  effective  date 
of  section  3  of  this  Act  to  March  6.  1981,  with 
respect  to  any  such  particular  use  of  a  food 
additive  he  may.  notwithstanding  the 
parenthetical  time  limitation  In  that  clause, 
further  extend  such  effective  date,  under 
the  authority  of  that  clause  (but  subject  to 
clause  (2)  )  with  respect  to  such  use  of  the 
.iddltlve  (or  a  more  limited  speclfled  use  or 
uses  thereof)  If.  In  addition  to  making  the 
flndings  required  by  clause    (l)(Bi.  he  finds 
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(1)  that  t>ona  fide  action  to  determine  tb* 
applicability  of  such  section  400  to  eueh 
use  or  usee,  or  to  dewlop  the  aclentlflo  (Utft 
necessary  for  action  under  such  eectlon,  waa 
commenced  by  an  Interested  peraon  before 
March  8.  1080.  and  was  thereafter  pursued 
with  reasonable  diligence,  and  (U)  that  in 
the  Secretary's  Judgment  such  eztenalon  la 
consistent  with  the  objective  of  carrying  to 
completion  In  good  faith,  as  soon  as  reason- 
ably practicable,  the  scientlfle  Inveetlgatlons 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  action  under  such 
section  409.  The  Secretary  may  at  any  time 
terminate  an  extension  so  granted  If  he  finds 
that  it  should  not  have  been  granted,  or 
that  by  reason  of  a  change  In  circumstances 
the  basis  for  such  extension  no  longer  ex- 
ists, or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply with  a  requirement  for  submission  of 
progress  reports  or  With  other  conditions 
attached  to  such  extension." 

Skc  3  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  3  of  the 
Nematocide.  Plant  Regulator,  Defoliant,  and 
Desiccant  Amendment  of  1969  (Public  Law 
88-139.  73  Stat  288,  288)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting in  such  paragraph,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following:  "Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has,  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph (b).  prescribed  an  additional  period 
expiring  on  March  &.  1981,  with  respect  to 
any  such  particular  use  of  a  nematocide, 
plant  regulator,  defoliant,  or  deeiccant,  be 
may,  notwithstanding  the  provision  to  the 
contrary  in  such  clause  ( 1 ) .  further  extend 
the  expiration  date,  applicable  under  such 
clause  (1)  (but  subject  to  clause  (2))  with 
respect  to  such  use  of  such  substance  (or  a 
more  limited  specified  use  or  uses  thereof), 
if,  in  addition  to  malting  the  flndings  re- 
quired by  clause  ( 1 ) .  he  finds  (A)  that  bona 
fide  action  to  determine  the  applicability  of 
such  section  408  to  such  use  or  uses,  or  to 
develop  the  scientific  data  necessary  for 
action  under  such  section,  was  commenced 
by  an  interested  person  before  March  6.  1960, 
and  was  thereafter  pursued  with  reasonable 
diligence,  and  (B)  that  in  the  Secretary's 
Judgment  such  extension  is  consistent  with 
the  objective  of  carrying  to  completion  In 
good  faith,  as  soon  as  reasonably  practicable, 
the  scientific  investigations  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  action  under  such  section  408. 
The  Secretary  may  at  any  time  terminate  an 
extension  so  granted  if  he  finds  that  it 
should  not  have  been  granted,  or  that  by 
repson  of  a  change  in  circumstances  the 
basis  for  such  extension  no  longer  exists, 
or  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
with  a  requirement  for  submission  of  prog- 
ress reports  or  with  other  conditions  at- 
tached to  such  extension   ' 

Mr.  HARRIS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill ) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  reading  of  the 
bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  bill 
be  open  for  amendment  and  discussion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ck>nunlttee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  S, 
strike  out  "March  6.  1981"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '■Mar<*  6.  1981." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  4,  In- 
sert "or  has  on  that  date  a  request  for  such 
extension  pending  l>efore  blm." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Cocnmlttee  amendment:  Page  2  line  8, 
strike  the  word  "date"  and  insert  "not 
beyond  Jtme  80,  1964." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3980  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  it 
is  urgently  needed  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  many  in- 
dustries serving  the  American  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  amendment  Just  read.  Is 
to  continue  imtil  June  30,  1964,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  expired  on 
March  5,  1961,  to  permit  the  continued 
use  of  certain  food  additives  and  pesti- 
cide chemicals  which  have  been  in  com- 
mercial use  since  January  1,  1958,  imtil 
the  necessary  investigations  and  scien- 
tlfle studies  now  in  progress  by  both  the 
industries  concerned  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  can  be  completed 
and  regulations  adopted  to  provide  final 
assurance  of  the  safe  use  of  these  addi- 
tives and  chemicals. 

These  investigations  and  studies  are 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
a  large  number  of  substances  are 
actually  additives  in  or  on  a  food;  and 
if  they  are,  what,  if  any,  tolerance  limi- 
tations or  other  conditions  should  be  im- 
posed on  their  use  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  health. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  could  permit  the 
continued  use  of  the  food  additives  or 
pesticide  chemicals  which  have  not  been 
finally  cleared  for  safety,  only  if  such 
additives  and  chemicals  were  in  com- 
mercial use  before  January  1,  1958,  and 
if  he  finds  that  such  action  would  in- 
volve no  undue  risk  to  the  public  health 
and  that  conditions  exist  which  necessi- 
tate the  extension.  Moreover,  he  could 
invoke  this  authority  only  in  those  in- 
stances where  he  has  received  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  and  has  either  authorized 
or  has  pending  a  request  for  authoriza- 
tion for  the  continued  usage  of  these 
chemicals  up  to  March  5,  1961,  the  limit 
of  his  authority,  and  he  finds  that  the 
persons  requesting  the  extensions  have 
taken  bona  fide  action  before  March  6, 
1960,  to  investigate  the  chemicals  con- 
cerned, that  such  investigations  have 
continued  with  reasonable  diligence,  and 
that  more  time  is  necessaiy  to  complete 
them. 

The  Secretary  would,  at  any  time,  be 
able  to  terminate  any  extension  of  time 
granted  under  this  legislation  if  he  finds 
that  first,  it  should  not  have  been 
granted,  second,  the  basis  for  an  exten- 
sion no  longer  exists  owing  to  a  change 
in  circumstances,  or  third,  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
for  the  submission  of  progress  reports  or 
with  other  conditions  attached  to  the 
extension. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  legislation  is 
needed  both  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  by  the  in- 
dustries concerned.  The  Secretary  hsis 
informed  the  committee  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  been  un- 
able to  process  before  March  6,  1961,  all 
the  food  additive  and  pesticide  chemical 


petitions  for  safety  clearance  now  pend- 
ing. There  are  some  2,100  substances 
involved  here,  covering  3,000  different 
uses  in  food  production,  processing^  or 
handling.  Those  not  cleared  would  have* 
to  be  removed  from  commercial  use  even 
though  they  have  been  in  use  since  be- 
fore January  1,  1958,  unless  this  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  Moreover,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  informed  that  the  industries 
affected  will  not  be  able  to  develop  be- 
fore March  6,  1961,  all  the  necessary 
scientific  data  and  to  file  petitions  on 
which  the  Secretary  can  act  to  clear 
many  additives.  The  magnitude  of  the 
food  additive  problem  is  such  that  the 
original  2V2-year  transitional  period  has 
not  been  long  enough. 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment  of 
1958 — Public  Law  85-929 — amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
became  generally  effective  on  March  5, 
1959,  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. However,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  commercial  use  of  a  food  addi- 
tive before  January  1,  1958,  Public  Lav/ 
8&-929  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  permit 
its  continued  commercial  use  while  the 
industries  concerned  proceeded  to  de- 
velop all  the  necessary  scientific  informa- 
tion and  data  to  petition  the  Secretary 
for  safety  clearance. 

While  it  was  felt  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  that  a  deferred 
effective  date  of  18  months  would  be 
generally  sufficient,  it  was  realized  that 
there  would  be  some  instances  where  a 
further  extension  of  time  might  bec(»ne 
necessary,  particularly  in  cases  where 
extensive  scientific  work  would  be  re- 
quired. Hence  Public  Law  85-929  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  allow.  In  these 
instances,  an  extension  ending  not  later 
than  March  5,  1961,  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  an  extension,  in  each  instance, 
would  involve  no  undue  risk  to  the  pub- 
lic health  and  that  conditions  exist 
which  necessitate  such  action.  Under 
this  authority  the  Secretary  has  granted 
over  3,000  postponements. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  advised  the  committee 
that  the  March  5,  1961,  cutoff  date  on 
his  authority  to  grant  extensions  would 
operate  unfairly  in  a  number  of  situa- 
tions where  the  continued  use  of  an 
additive  beyond  this  date  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  where  the  industry  concerned 
has  exercised  due  diligence  in  starting 
and  pursuing  the  necessary  scientific 
work  but  has  been  unable  to  complete 
the  work  and  file  a  petition  for  safety 
clearance  in  time  for  the  Secretary  to 
act. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  ex- 
tension of  authority  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  June 
30,  1964,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
and  industry  to  complete  the  work  in- 
volved in  the  investigations  already 
underway. 

The  bill  grants  similar  authority  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  certain 
pesticide  chemicals — about  30  in  num- 
ber— which  were  in  the  category  of  food 
additives  before  August  7,  1959,  but  be- 
came pesticide  chemicals  on  that  date  by 
reason  of  a  change  in  the  definition  of  a 
term  which  encompasses  such  chonicals. 
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Thi£  change  was  made  by  the  Nemato- 
clde.  Plant  Regulator,  Defoliant,  and 
Desiccant  Amendment  of  1959— Public 
Law  86-139 — amfiTwting  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Pimglcide.  and  Rodenticide 
Act  which  had  the  effect  of  reclassifying 
nematocides,  plant  regulAtors,  defohants. 
and  desiccants  from  the  category  of  food 
additives  to  the  category  of  pesticide 
chemicals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  heard  the  ex- 
planation given  of  some  of  the  history 
of  this  legislation.  The  committee  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  L  Mr. 
DeuvnzyI,  and  provided  a  specific  date 
by  which  the  scientific  Investigations  of 
these  additives  and  chemicals  should  be 
completed  and  regulations  adopted  to 
provide  final  assiirance  of  their  safe 
use.  This  would  be  some  40  months 
hence.  I  might  say  that  some  wanted 
it  to  be  open  indefinitely.  Others 
wanted  a  lesser  time.  The  committee 
felt  that  in  view  of  the  information 
which  we  obtained  from  the  hearings, 
at  which  time  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  a  number  of  other  wit- 
nesses testified,  a  ftnal  date  of  June  30. 
1964.  would  be  appropriate. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  ext»-n(Js 
this  authonty  from  March  5.  1961.  whifh 
date  has  already  passed.  The  commit- 
tee obtained  assurance  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  I>rugs  that  as 
long  as  this  bill  was  proceeding  throut:h 
the  Congress,  no  action  would  be  taken 
adversely  insofar  as  these  substances 
now  under  investigation  are  concerned 
Consequently,  it  has  worked  out.  I  think. 
as  satisfactorily  as  possible  to  all 
concerned. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Rontleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Dtlaney  I  for  the 
magnificent  work  he  ha.<5  dono  in  this 
field. 

I  ur^e  the  adoption  of  this  bill 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a5k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illmois. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  the 
food  additives  transitional  provisions 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature  and 
probably  will  not  be  fully  understood  by 
tlie  member.-.hip  of  the  House.  For  tlus 
reason.  I  would  like  to  talk  biiefly  about 
the  need  for  this  extension. 

This  legislation  is  needed  both  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  by  the  industries  concerned 
with  the  act.  The  Secretary-  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  told  us  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  been 
unable  to  process  before  March  6.  1961. 
all  of  the  food  additives  and  pesticide 
chemical  petitions  for  safety  clearance 
now  pending.  The  original  bill  author- 
ized the  Secretary  to  permit  continued 
pure  commercial  uses  of  food  additives 
until  the  industries  concerned  proceeded 
to  develop  the  necessary  scientific  infor- 
mation for  safety  clearance. 


The  SecreUry  felt  the  March  5.  1961. 
cutoff  date  would  operate  unfairly  in 
many  situations  where  the  continued  use 
of  an  additive  would  be  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  the  public  health 
There  was  considerable  other  evidence 
by  Members  of  Congress  a5  well  a?  tech- 
nical evidence  with  reference  to  thf*  ex- 
tension of  the  cutoff  date  March  5.  1961 
The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Safety 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  folhjwed 
carefully  the  progress  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  In  enforcing  the 
1958  statute.  It  appeared  to  the  .sub- 
committee and  al.so  to  the  full  committee 
that  Food  and  Drug  had  been  extr**mf'ly 
careful  in  its  heanntis  on  p^^tition.s  re- 
garding food  additives 

At  th(,  conclusion  of  all  nf  our  h'^ar- 
Ings.  which  were  extended,  the  commit- 
tee came  unanimously  to  the  belief  that 
the  law  in  que'^tlon  should  bf  rxtmrled 
until  June  30,  1964  It  is  thf*  b*'\u-t  of 
the  Secretary,  as  well  a.s  tl;--  Commis- 
sioner of  Food  and  Drucs  that  the  ex- 
tension is  in  the  public  :ri:<>rest  F'or 
this  rea.'on.  the  committee  unanimously 
recommended  th.it  this  legislation  be  ex- 
tended. Mr  Speaker  in  spe.iking  for  the 
minority.  I  am  sure  I  'xpr^'ss  our  posi- 
tion that  it  Ls  in  the  public  interest  to 
extend  the  bill  until  June  30.  1964.  in 
order  to  pive  the  F'ood  and  Dru.'  .Adm.n- 
istratlon  a  proper  opixirtuni'v  to  com- 
plete examination  of  all  of  the  petitions 
now  pendmi,'  for  approval. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
to  .strike  out  the  la.sl  word 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  orlKinal 
sponsors  of  the  Forid  Additivfs  Act  of 
1958.  which  wa.s  a  very  im^KirLant  new 
departure  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
pure-food  laws.  I  see  no  reason  to  op- 
po.se  H  R.  3980  which  has  b-en  rei>orted 
by  the  Committee  on  Inter.>^tate  and  For- 
eign  Commerce  to  provide  additional 
time  for  the  clearance  of  many  addi- 
tives now  in  use  but  whose  .safety  has 
not  been  completely  e.stablished 

Under  the  ori-;in.il  act  all  of  the.se 
additives  in  u.  e  before  January  1.  1958. 
would  have  had  to  be  cleared  a.s  t^:)  com- 
plete saf.ty  by  March  6  1961 :  that  l.s.  by 
last  week  B<-cau.se  of  th^  tremendous 
amount  of  .scientiflr  and  technological 
work  required  on  many  of  these  addi- 
tives, there  are  a;)parently  thou.sands 
which  havp  not  completed  the  neces.sar>' 
testing  Unle.s.s  we  p<i.s.s  this  bill  today 
all  of  those  chemicals  could  no  longer 
be  used  if  food,  although.,  a.s  the  law 
provides,  they  would  have  been  removetl 
some  time  ago  if  there  was  any  serious 
doubt  or  real  evidence  of  dancer 

I  would  object  to  this  kind  of  an  ex- 
tension of  time — the  bill  will  permit 
thLs  to  go  as  long  as  June  30,  1964—1 
would  object  to  that  under  normal  cir- 
"Cumstances  if  it  was  a  ca.se  of  manufac- 
turers waiting  until  the  last  minute  to 
begin  the  testing  or  failing  to  make  any 
effort  to  comply  with  the  law  But  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  applies  only 
m  those  ca.ses  where  the  manufacturer 
had  proceeded  to  make  the  proper  tests 
and  had  applied  to  Food  and  Drug  more 
than  a  year  ago  for  an  extension  of  time 
to  continue  tests  then  underw  ay. 

H.R.  3980  provides  broad  authonty  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  .Administration  to 


step  in  at  any  time  to  cancel  the  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  testing  of  any  addi- 
tive when  the  interests  of  the  public  in- 
dicate it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market  as  a  food  additive.  So  there  Is 
plenty  of  protection  here  for  the  con- 
sumer If  enforcement  is  strict. 

I  would  Like  to  congratulate  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  refusing  to  make  this  exten- 
sion bill  a  vehicle  for  weakening  some  .-f 
the  controversial  provisions  of  the  Food 
Additives  Act  of  1958  I  think  their  ac- 
tion on  this  Hiatter  .should  serve  as  a 
wariunK  to  thu6e  manufacturers  who  are 
gomw  to  be  affected  or  are  being  affected 
by  the  Color  Additives  Act  of  1960  that 
thf'y  had  belter  begin  now.  if  they  have 
not  iilii-ady  done  .so.  to  conduct  the  tests 
which  are  required  to  prove  the  safety 
of  the  coloring  matter  used  in  their 
p:oducL-v. 

I  he  ."^PK-AKLR  pro  tempore.  The 
(jueslion  is  on  the  committee  amendment 

The  comm'ttee  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

The  SPtLKKIJl  pro  t^impore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Pr\(;f  3.  line  10    after  "1981,"  lr.3prt  "i>r  haa 
:;    til  \t   d.Tf^   a    r^<iU'"bt    for   such   fxtenalon 
p«THllr'g  before  him." 

The  commitU-'e  amendment  was  agreed 

nio  SPKAKKR  iio  tempore  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  committee 
anundment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  S.  line  14  aftrr  the  word  "d-\te". 
iT'..«(»rl  "    nit  beyond  J»ine  30,  IWM." 

The  Commit t<'e  amendment  was  agreed 

to 

Tl.e  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
ap.d  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  pas,sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
.Mdcr  wa.s  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  LOAN  GUARANTIEE  AU- 
niORn^  OF  THE  INTEP.STATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Commitee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  Hou"^e  Resolution  222  and  a.skiur 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ReioUed.  Tliat  upon  the  ud.ipllon  of  thLs 
ri'Milutli  11  It  sh.'.ll  be  In  urder  to  m.ive  that 
'he  H"U  .e  rp"5(  :vc  I'self  Into  the  Committee 
nf  the  Whole  Hcuse  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conBlderatlon  of  the  bill  (HR  1163* 
to  .im^nd  section  510  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  ao  aa  to  extend  fur  one  year  the 
loan  >?u:irunly  auihirlty  i.f  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  After  general  de- 
b.ite.  which  sh.\ll  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
•ih.i:!  contlr.iite  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  eqiKilU  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
ComnuTce.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the 
Conclusion  i.f  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
fir  an.entlment.  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
aniendinents  as  may  have  t>een  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  conaldered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
exce;)t  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
GeorckI.  and  yield  myself  such  time  m 
I  may  use. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  llie 
(gentleman  from  Indiana  is  recognlaed. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  222  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1163.  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
.so  as  to  extend  for  1  year  the  loan  guar- 
antee authority  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides for  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
the  termination  date  of  the  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
guarantee,  in  whole  or  In  part,  loans  ma- 
turing within  15  years  made  to  railroads 
by  public  or  private  financial  institutions 
where  the  pi-oceeds  are  to  be  used  for 
capital  expenditures,  including  additions 
and  betterments,  or  for  maintenance  of 
road,  property,  and  equipment.  The 
present  section  510  of  the  act,  enacted  in 
1958.  terminates  such  authority  on 
March  31,  1961.  This  biU  would  extend 
the  date  to  June  30, 1962. 

Extension  of  the  termination  date  is 
supported  by  the  ICC  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Testimony  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  financial  situation  of  the  rail- 
roads is  even  more  critical  now  than  it 
was  in  1958.  when  the  original  legislation 
was  enacted,  and  that  with  the  current 
economic  situation  the  need  for  the 
guarantee  legislation  is  no  less  great  to- 
day than  at  the  time  the  law  was  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  222. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  has  been  well 
described  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. It  came  out  of  the  Committee  aa 
Rules  unanimously.  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  the  rule. 

The  bin  made  in  order  by  the  rule 
merely  strikes  out  "March  31.  1961"  and 
inserts  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1962". 
No  additional  funds  are  needed,  because 
out  of  a  total  of  $500  million  loan  guar- 
antees originally  authorized,  only  $85.- 
817,360  have  been  used.  There  is  no 
question  of  any  additional  appropria- 
tion. 

There  have  been  8  of  these  railroads 
that  have  availed  themselves  of  the  loan.  - 

14  applications  in  all.  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sible objection.  In  fact,  it  is  something 
that  is  desired  by  the  railroad  workers, 
also  by  the  employers  of  railroad  labor 
and  all  concerned.  As  we  kix>w.  our 
railroads  are  in  difficulty  today,  and  this 

15  merely  prolonging  the  time  when  they 
can  avail  themselves  of  these  ICC  loans. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  ST.  QEOROE.  Mr.  8^aker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentl^nan  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avsry]. 


Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  pending  before  the 
House  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  should 
pass.  There  were  no  persuasive  reasons 
submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  why  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  not  be  extended  15 
months  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
for  railroads. 

However,  I  think  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  point  out  to  the  House  this 
afternoon  that  we  are  conveying  to  an 
independent  regulatory  agency  broad 
administrative  authority  in  this  bill.  In 
the  present  instance,  of  course,  it  is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They 
have  proven  by  administrations  since 
1887  that  they  have  been  entirely  trust- 
worthy and  competent  to  administer  the 
law  under  their  Jurisdiction.  There  is 
apparently  dawning  a  new  era  for  the 
agencies  that  we  have  historically  called 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  an  article  appearing  in  today's  Wall 
Street  JoumaL  The  headline  over  the 
article  is  "Kennedy  Moves  To  Put  Regu- 
latory Agencies  Under  Tighter  Grip." 

I  will  not  read  from  this  article  at 
length,  but  I  think  there  are  several  per- 
tinent passages  in  this  story  that  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.«ie 
this  afternoon  as  we  proceed  to  convey 
lending  authority  to  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  to  the  extent  of  some 
$415  million  remaining. 

The  article  starts  out  with  this  kind 
of  comment: 

President  Kennedy's  anticipated  attempt 
to  gain  unprecedented  Wblte  House  power 
over  the  independent  regulatory  agencies, 
and  the  broad  Begments  of  American  Indus- 
try they  regulate  appears  to  be  underway. 

I  recall  In  1958  the  Committee  on 
Legislative  Oversight,  a  subcommittee  of 
our  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  chairmaned  at  this 
particular  time  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Harris!, 
found  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to 
publicly  condemn  a  White  House  aid 
serving  President  Eisenhower  at  that 
time  becau.««  he  had  requested  a  status 
report  on  a  matter  pending  before  that 
regulatory  agency  as  to  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  reference  to  that 
one  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  judge  the  action  of 
the  Legislative  Oversight  Committee. 
They  took  action,  the  House  approved 
the  action  it  took,  so  we  can  assume  it 
was  in  the  public  interest  that  Sherman 
Adams,  whom  we  are  talking  about,  was 
condemned  for  requesting  this  status 
report. 

But  we  have  now  an  entirely  different 
situation.  It  now  becomes  the  accepted 
role  of  the  Executive  to  intervene — in 
fact,  ai^arently  to  dominate — in  the  re- 
aponsibility  and  jurisdiction  that  have 
been  the  role  of  what  we  describe  as  in- 
dependent regulatory  agencies.  If  you 
think  these  are  my  own  prejudiced  com- 
ments, they  are  certainly  mine.  In  be- 
half of  my  attempt  to  persuade  you  that 
they  are  not  entirely  prejudiced  I  would 
Uke  to  quote  briefly  again  from  the  arti- 


cle in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  as 
follows : 

The  White  House  memorandum  represents 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies,  which  dates  back  to  the  start 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1887,  that  the  agencies  have  been  told  to 
file  up-to-date  progress  reports  with  the 
White  House  or  Congress  or  anybody  else. 

But.  following  on  down,  the  article 
further  states  this: 

Any  agency  chairman  who  might  have 
been  misled  by  the  polite  tone  of  the  mem- 
orandum ("Tlie  President  will  appreciate  re- 
ceiving for  informational  purposes  •  •  •") 
into  thlniclng  Mr.  Kennedy's  Interest  was 
only  casual,  quickly  found  out  otherwise. 
The  memorandum,  dated  February  7  but 
never  publicized,  asked  that  the  reports  be 
filed  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  article  continues  that  one  of  the 
agencies  did  not  take  this  request  as  be- 
ing a  serious  request.  They  construed  it 
to  be  merely  a  routine  request,  and  the 
article  states  further  that  the  matter  has 
been  cleared  up  with  the  particular 
agency  chairman,  and  he  is  no  longer 
under  the  illusion  that  it  was  just  a 
routine  request.  It  was  a  mandate  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
line,  of  course,  with  the  now  much  publi- 
cized Landis  report  that  was  submitted 
to  the  President  back  in  December.  I 
am  suie  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
well  informed  as  to  the  general  content 
of  the  Landis  report.  It  establishes  the 
philosophy  that  all  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies should  come  imder  the  domination 
of  the  White  House  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  longer 
Impose  upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  make  the  Record 
clear  that  this  is  the  boldest  trespass  up- 
on the  independence  of  the  regtilatory 
agencies  that  has  become  a  matter  of 
record  since  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  authorized  in  1887.  I 
am  glad  we  are  going  to  continue  the 
sequel,  at  least,  to  the  Legislative  Over- 
sight Committee,  because  it  looks  like 
they  are  going  to  be  exceedingly  busy 
In  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  when 
I  read  this  article  I  was  completely 
astounded  that  the  executive  department 
would  in  any  way  send  down  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies  this  kind  of  a  directive 
in  which  they  are  attempting  to  seize 
upon  the  powers  of  those  regulatory 
agencies  and  influence  them  with  White 
House  influence,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
is  taking  place  in  this  case.  May  I  say 
that  if  President  Eisenhower  had  indi- 
cated anything  like  this,  certain  mem- 
bers on  our  committee  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  would  have  made  the  well 
of  this  House  so  hot  no  one  could  have 
stood  in  it.  Yet,  we  hear  nothing  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle  today.  May  I  say 
this  to  the  House,  that  the  powers  which 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  six  regula- 
tory agencies  are  not  powers  of  the  White 
House;  they  are  powers  that  were 
granted  by  this  Congress  and  which  this 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  had  before  these  regulatory 
agencies  were  formed.     These  powers  of 
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the  regulatory  agencies  are  our  powers 
which  we  have  delegated  from  this  body 
to  them.  In  the  testimony  that  was 
rendered  by  each  one  of  the  chairmen  of 
these  various  regulatory  agencies  last 
year  when  they  were  under  examination 
In  the  House,  when  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss] 
asked  them  to  what  body  did  they  look. 
to  the  executive  or  to  the  legislative,  for 
Instructions,  they  said  to  the  legislative 
body,  because  this  is  where  their  original 
Jurisdiction  came  from,  and  by  delegat- 
ing that  authority  to  them,  they  are  a 
part  of  the  legislative  body ;  they  are  not 
a  part  of  the  executive  department. 
And  I  think,  in  view  of  this,  a  very 
careful  investigation  ought  to  be  made. 
And  may  I  say  that  the  new  Committee 
on  Regulatory  Agencies,  a  subcommittee 
of  our  committee,  certainly  ought  to  go 
into  this  without  any  delay,  and  I  hope 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  will  see 
that  that  is  done. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  rest  this  question  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Dlinols  [Mr.  SprdigirI. 
He  served  I  think  3  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight  and  if 
my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  at  that 
time  the  chief  indictment  against  the 
former  Eisenhower  White  House  aid 
was  that  he  had  merely  requested  a 
status  report  on  one  case  before  one 
agency;  is  that  not  essentially  true? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  the  princi- 
pal part  of  It.  so  far  as  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talkin^^  about  Is  concerned;  it  was 
said  to  be  an  attempt  to  influence  an 
agency.  And  may  I  say  that  in  that  caoc 
what  Sherman  Adams  did  was  only  a 
trifle  compared  to  what  is  being  at- 
tempted here  by  the  White  House  in 
this  case,  to  influence  these  agencies 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  executive  but 
a  part  of  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  wanted  to  emphasize  in  my  re- 
maining moments.  Sherman  Adams 
was  indicted,  by  the  committee  at  least, 
because  he  made  a  status  inquiry  on  one 
case  before  one  agency.  Now  we  have 
the  Executive  not  Inquiring,  but  direct- 
ing, if  you  please,  every  agency  to  file 
with  him  a  report  on  what  they  have 
done  in  the  month  preceding  and  what 
they  expect  to  do  in  the  month  to  follow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [  Mr. 
Avery  1  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  1163)  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  extend  for  1  year  the  loan  !?uarantee 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1163.  with 
Mr.  EvxNS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectun 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemiin  from 
Arkansas'" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
my.self  10  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  brings 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
the  bill  H.R.  1163  and  urges  its  atloption. 
The  committee  held  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation at  which  time  interested  parties 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  appear, 
and  a  number  of  witne.sses  did  appear 
and  testified  on  the  legislation  I  be- 
lieve, without  exception,  every  witness 
who  appeared  before  the  committee  rec- 
onmiended  the  extensu'n  of  this  au- 
thority. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
for  15  months  the  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommisMon  to 
guarantee  loans  to  railroads  which  was 
provided  for  in  the  passage  of  tiie  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958  which,  unless 
extender!,  would  terminate  March  31 
In  the  1958  act  the  Congre.s.s  addtxl  a 
new  part  V  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  which  provided  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  could  guarantee 
loans  to  railroads  made  by  public  and 
private  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
capital  and  maintenance  expenditures. 
Under  the  economic  conditions  which 
existed  in  1958  we  were  Informed  that 
some  railroads  had  been  forced  by  rea- 
son of  their  cash  position  to  defer  cer- 
tain construction  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams and  that  with  provision  for  this 
guarantee  they  would  be  able  to  secure 
loans  enabling  them  to  reinstate  such 
programs,  employing  labor  and  purchas- 
ing materials  and  supplies. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  such  programs 
were  certainly  desirable  and  apparently 
the  Congress  felt  they  were  desirable, 
and  the  matter  was  approvt>d.  Under 
the  guaranty  loan  authority  the  Com- 
mission has  granted  some  14  applications 
totaling  a  little  more  than  $85  million. 

I  wish  to  empha:iize  that  this  is  not  a 
loan  by  the  Government.  It  ls  a  guar- 
antee of  a  loan  obtained  from  the  regu- 
lar marki  t.  A  .substantial  pnriion  of 
this  amount  was  authorized  in  capital 
improvements  and  in  the  purcha.se  of 
equipment.  Unfortunately  the  e'^onomic 
conditions  today  m  the  railroad  industry 
are  similar  to  thee  which  existed  3 
years  ago.  Our  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  it  is  extremely  desnahli.' 
that  this  guarantee  loan  authority  be 
continued.  There  is  pending,'  before  the 
CommLssion  at  this  time  an  application 
for  $15  million,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  capital  improvements 
involving  among  other  things  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  electronic  freight 
yard,  which  will  take  half  of  the  amount. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
it  is  desirable  to  extend  part  V  until  next 


year  so  that  projects  such  as  this  may 
immediately  go  forward. 

It  IS  not  alone  in  the  number  or 
amount  of  the  applications  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  Commission  that 
this  authority  has  been  effective  in  pro- 
viding for  railroad  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  purchases.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  unmistakable  that  the 
mere  existence  of  this  authority  has  en- 
abled the  carriers  to  secure  financing 
through  regular  money  markets  even 
though  they  do  not  have  to  avail  them- 
.selves  of  this  guarantee. 

U  lo  our  belief  that  the  tests  and  limi- 
tations provided  for  by  part  V  give  as 
full  protection  to  the  Government  as  is 
re.isonable  under  all  of  the  circum- 
."!tances.  As  stated  in  section  504,  the 
Commission  mu;;t  find  that  the  carrier 
cannot  el.se vvIhtc  procure  funds  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
must  not  be  too  high,  and  that  the 
pros;x»ctlve  earning  power  of  the  carrier, 
tot^etl-.er  with  the  charact<'r  and  value 
of  the  .<M»curity  pledged,  furnish  reason- 
able av  urance  of  the  carrier's  ability  to 
repay  the  loan.  You  will  observe  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  statute  in  the 
report  to  which  I  direct  your  attention. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee almo.'-t  unanimously,  you  will  ob- 
serve there  are  additional  views  on  the 
report  filed  by  certain  members  of  our 
committee  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  views  of  our  colleagues  at  the  hear- 
ing, at  which  time  these  matters  were 
thoroughly  discussed  and  searching 
questions  were  addressed  by  members  of 
the  committee  particularly  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  There 
were  .s<>me  questions  raised  with  refer- 
ence to  .some  of  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tration and  some  of  the  policies,  but 
nevertheless  the  members  who  filed  these 
views  state  that  in  their  view  they  rec- 
ommend that  the  authority  be  extended. 
Then-fore,  I  think  you  will  find  that  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  legisla- 
tion the  committee  was  practically  unan- 
imous in  its  recommendation  that  this 
authority  be  extended,  but  there  will  be 
s^-vme  debate,  and  appropriately  so,  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  law  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and 
questions  raised  thereon. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable request  It  Ls  needed.  For  many 
years  we  have  had  a  transportation  pol- 
icy that  we  thought  was  a  sound  one.  It 
is  imi>erative  that  we  do  provide  the 
American  people  with  a  sound  transpor- 
tation .system  under  which  all  modes  of 
transportation  may  be  able  to  serve  the 
American  p>eople.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
step  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  needed. 
Therefore,  we  urre  the  approval  of  this 
exten.^ion  in  thLs  legislation. 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Do  I  undersUnd 
corrtKtly  that  this  is  simply  a  guaranty 
and   not   an   appropriation   of  funds? 

Mr  H/MtRIS.  There  is  no  appropria- 
tiiin  of  funds.  There  is  no  Government 
loan.  Apphcation  is  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  under 
the  act  passed  in  1958.  there  are  certain 
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criteria  required.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  considers  whether  or 
not  the  application  meets  the  criteria, 
that  Is.  these  requirements,  and  if  so, 
through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Oovemment  guarantees  the 
loan  or  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  and 
the  loan  is  obtained  through  the  regu- 
lar, established  money  market. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  understood  one 
of  the  previous  speakers  to  say  that  in 
spite  of  the  authority,  which  was  ex- 
tended, there  had  been  appropriations 
of  only  $80  million. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  there  have  been 
no  appropriations  whatsoever.  There 
has  been  a  guaranty  of  loans  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  little  more  than  $85  million  in 
some  14  applications,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  So  that  the  appro- 
priation would  come  only  if  the  guaran- 
teed obligation  was  not  finally  met  at 
maturity? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  that  case,  the 
Government  would  be  called  uiwn  to 
carry  out  this  obligation  and,  obviously, 
there  would  have  to  be  made  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  might  s^y  in  con- 
nection with  the  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
that  one  of  the  criteria  for  an  applica- 
tion for  a  loan  under  this  provision  is 
that  the  borrower  cannot  get  the  money 
In  the  open  market.  In  other  words,  if 
an  application  is  made  and  the  Com- 
mission feels  that  the  borrower  can  get 
the  loan  through  some  private  source 
without  the  necessity  of  a  guarantee, 
the  Commission  will  refuse  to  give  such 
a  loan.  Not  everybody  who  comes  to 
the  Commission  gets  a  loan  automati- 
cally. The  borrower  must  comply  with 
the  criteria  set  up  by  this  law,  and  the 
Commission  Itself. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  loan  was  turned  down  completely. 
In  toto. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  It  Is  also  true,  is  It 
not.  that  a  fee  is  charged  in  connection 
with  the  guarantee? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  That  point  was  not 
mentioned  so  far  In  the  discussion 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  if  It  is  not  true  that 
the  existence  of  this  loan  authority 
makes  It  somewhat  easier  for  the  rail- 
roads to  obtain  fimds  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  it  makes  it  easier 
for  the  industry  to  go  to  the  regular 
money  market  and  obtain  funds  through 
the  regular  channels.  That  is  true,  as  I 
tried  to  explain  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  might  further  ask 
the  gentlemsin  If  it  is  not  true  that  at 
the  time  we  were  considering  this  bill, 


there  was  quite  a  bit  of  pressure  put  on 
by  various  railroads  about  the  matter  of 
freight  car  shortages,  and  that  since  the 
approval  of  this  legislation,  we  have  not 
had  any  demands  that  we  enact  any 
legislation  to  relieve  that  situation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  have  had  remark- 
able progress  in  that  particular  field. 

Jylr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  be  most  reluc- 
tant to  let  the  comment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  stand  without  some 
modification  anyhow  because,  certainly, 
for  the  railroads  that  serve  the  Middle 
West,  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  adjustment  in  the  per  diem  fee 
charged  on  freight  cars.  So  there  is  a 
continuing  request,  part  of  a  segment  of 
the  industry,  to  improve  the  freight  car 
situation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Of  course  that  is  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cars  rolling; 
utilizing  them  and  not  having  them 
stand  idle. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  My  reference  was  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  laws  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  building  freight 
cars. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Maintenance,  construc- 
tion, employment — all  of  those  things 
were  part  of  the  consideration  of  this 
program  in  1958. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  one  point 
ought  to  be  made  which  has  not  been 
made  thus  far.  At  one  time  the  rail- 
roads appeared  before  oin:  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics, and  wanted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  form  a  corporation  with  a  valua- 
tion of  around  $500  million,  from  which 
they  could  borrow.  It  was  the  feeling 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure  the 
feeling  of  the  full  committee,  that  such 
action  was  not  Justifled.  We  felt  it  was 
not  wise  to  enter  into  that  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, but  we  felt  that  a  Federal 
giiarantee  program  was  much  more  in 
Ifnp  with  the  kind  of  program  which  we 
had  begun  back  in  the  thirties  extending 
on  down  to  1959. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Now  I  should  like  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  statement  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas  CMr. 
AvHiY]  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer],  members  of  the 
committee. 

First  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear, 
and  I  will  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  my  views  have  not  changed 
at  all  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
intended  the  major  regulatory  agencies 
to  be  independent  in  character  and  an 
arm  of  the  Congress.  I  have  the  same 
interest  in  this  problem  now  as  I  had 
last  year  and  the  year  before  and  the 
years  prior  to  that.  It  is  my  intention 
to  continue  that  interest  in  the  futiire. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
msrself  5  additional  minutes. 


Just  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  we 
should  endeavor  to  find  out  if  there  are 
inadequacies  in  the  laws,  and  if  so,  what ; 
also  whether  or  not  imder  the  respon- 
sibility of  our  committee,  the  laws  are 
being  properly  admirur.tered  accordingly. 

Now.  I  come  to  the  Landis  report.  I 
had  some  feeling  or  reaction  to  the  re- 
r>ort  when  I  was  advised  of  it,  and  after 
I  had  read  the  suggestions,  I  thought  it 
stated  the  problem  exceptionally  well. 
It  was  actually  in  three  major  divisions; 
the  first  part  points  up  the  problem  as 
fine  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  anywhere.  As 
to  the  second  part  of  the  report,  the  crit- 
ical analysis,  I  had  some  questions  about 
some  of  it.  The  third  part  of  the  rejjort 
contained  recommendations.  I  have 
some  grave  concern  about  some  of  them 
and  some  aversion  to  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations. I  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
my  concern.  But  since  then  I  have 
gained  a  great  deal  of  insight  in  discus- 
sions with  Dean  Landis  and  with,  the 
President  as  to  what  actually  was  in- 
tended.   I  think  it  will  be  clarifled. 

The  report  the  gentleman  gave  from 
the  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  called  to  my  attention  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.  In  my  judgment  I  do  not 
believe  the  President  has  any  intention 
of  attempting  to  gain  unprecedented 
powers  as  the  Chief  Executive  over  these 
independent  sigencles  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  I  am  right  in  this  state- 
ment. 

The  President  has  stated  that  he  was 
concerned  about  some  of  the  things  that 
our  committee  was  concerned  with  and 
which  many  other  people  of  the  country 
are  concerned  about,  and  that  is  inter- 
minable delays,  delays,  delays.  The 
American  people  are  entitled  to  their 
business  being  expedited  insofar  as  pos- 
sible before  these  agencies. 

The  Constitution  charges  the  President 
with  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed  and  I  am  sure  this  was  what 
the  President  had  In  mind  in  connection 
with  his  expressed  intention  in  that 
field. 

After  my  conversation  with  him,  as 
you  well  know  of  from  published  reixjrts, 
I  came  away  with  the  feeling  he  was 
not  concerned  with  anything  except  the 
administration  of  the  acts  establishing 
the  agencies  and  laws  connected  there- 
with and  wanted  to  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  to  that  end. 

Something  was  said  about  the  memo- 
randum. I  learned  of  this  memoran- 
dum, I  might  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  this  did  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  learned  about  it,  I 
assume.  In  just  a  few  days  after  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  each  Com- 
mission. I  was  concerned  about  it  at 
first  and  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  make 
an  inquiry.  In  doing  so  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  which  went 
from  the  White  House  to  these  agencies, 
and  when  we  get  back  In  the  House  I 
will  ask  consent  to  include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members. 

It  is  as  follows : 
Memorandum     to     Chairman,     Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — Pebruart  7.  1961 

The  President  will  appreciate  receiving  for 
informational  purposes  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of   each   month,   a   brief.   Informal,   written 
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summAry  from  the  chl«f  oAcer  of  the  agency 
on  lU  principal  actlTlU«a  diirlng  the  pre- 
ceillng  month  and  pandlnc  tor  the  period 
Immediately  ahead. 

The  President  U  most  Interested  In  being 
kept  closely  Informed  oo  Important  policy 
and  admlnlBtratlre  »otk»  taken  or  proposed, 
and  of  concern  to  him  as  Chief  ExecutUe  or 
In  his  other  constitutional  responsibilities. 
He  la  particularly  lnt«r«st«d  In  having  major 
problems  of  the  agency  Sagged  for  his  at- 
tention. 

The  reports  should  be  kept  as  specific. 
Incisive,  and  brief  as  possible  preferably 
but  not  necessarily  under  two  pages  Mat- 
ters highlighted  In  these  siunmarles  and  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  President  can  later 
be  more  extensively  developed  at  his  re- 
quest. Decisions  pending  before  independ- 
ent boards  or  commissions  should  not  be  in- 
cluded; nor  should  these  reports  be  unly 
generalized  progress  reports,  sUtlstlcal  com- 
pilations, or  personnel  lists.  If  nothing  of 
significant  note  for  the  President's  personal 
attention  has  occurred,  please  merely  re- 
port that  fact.  These  reports  will  supple- 
ment, not  In  any  way  displace,  existing 
means  of  conununlcatlon  and  consul tatlun 
with  the  President.  The  reports  will  be  used 
only  by  this  office. 

Please     send     duplicate     copies     of      the 
monthly  report  to  the  President    attentlor: 
the  undersigned 

PUKDKaiCK  O.  DUTTON. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Pre.ndent 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  also  have  a  copy  ot 
some  of  the  reports,  and  I  will  include 
one  in  order  that  you  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it  and  to  help  clarify  any  question 
anyone  might  have,  as  I  did  at  the  tune 
Also  to  show  the  natiire  of  the  report 
as  typical  of  what  is  desired. 

It  is  as  follows: 

iNTiaSTATI       COMMimCK       COMMISSION — SUM- 
MAST    StaTXMKNT    OF    PaiNCIPAL    .\CTIVITIi:ii 

Jamuakt  20-Pkbbuajit  30.  1961 

Several  major  reorganization  steps  were 
taken  In  an  effort  to  speed  disposition  of 
cases,  improve  quality  of  decisions  in  major 
cases,  and  generally  develop  greater  efficiency 
In  the  agency's  operations.  Further  steps 
were  planned. 

The  position  of  Chairman  was  strength- 
ened, a  Vice  Chairman  (Commissioner  Rupert 
L.  Murphy)  was  named  to  oversee  the  majur 
regulatory  functions  beginning  March  1. 
1961.  additional  delegations  of  work  were 
made  to  staff  employees,  and  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  entire  Commission  was  limited 
thereby  freelnK  the  Commissioners  for  action 
upon  cases  of  general  transportation  Im- 
portance 

Rulemaking  proceedings  were  instituted 
to  curb  certain  practices  of  household  goods 
movers,  particularly  the  one  complained  of 
most:    low  and  misleading  estimates 

A  guarantee  was  approved  for  an  additional 
loan  of  S3.500.000  to  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  St  Hartford  Railroad,  for  a  total  to 
date  of  $21,659,400,  on  a  showing  that  officials 
of  the  four  States  concerned  will  make  new 
efforts  to  help  the  rallrocul  over  its  serious 
financial  troubles. 

The  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and 
Burlington  railroad*  Wed  application  to 
merge  The  combined  mileage  would  be 
about  24,700,  largest  rallrocwl  system  In  the 
country. 

The  Commission  set  In  motion  a  broad  In- 
vestigation of  grade  crossing  accidents  in- 
volving trains  and  tank  trucks 

The  agency's  74th  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress, transmitted  February  8,  1961.  con- 
tained 14  legislative  recommendations. 

Mr  HARRIS.  It  is  made  very  clear 
that  no  information  concerning  investi- 
gational processes  is  requested.  Under 
the  law  these  agencies  of  the  Qovern- 


ment  are  to  issue  annual  reports  Aft«r 
looking  over  the  report  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  merely  a  re- 
quest to  see  If  such  report  could  not  be 
provided,  not  necessarily  on  a  confiden- 
tial basis  to  the  White  House,  but  as  a 
public  report  that  we  might  Ret  the  bene- 
fit of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  thing 
to  have  a  status  report  on  a  general 
basis  each  month  The  President  did 
not  ask  any  information,  and  neither  did 
he  m  this  memorandum  indicate  to  any 
of  the  agencies  that  he  wanted  any  in- 
formation on  any  particular  case  That 
IS  the  difference  in  thi-s  memorandum 
from  the  cases  referred  to  by  my  dls- 
tmguished  colleagues  who  an-  equally 
interested  in  this  problem 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  participating  in 
a  panel  discussion  tonight  with  the 
District  Bar  Association  on  the  .subject 
of  who  should  oversee  the.se  regulatory 
agencies.  I  have  very  carefully  worked 
up  what  I  believe  to  be  a  pretty  gotxl 
statement,  certainly  of  my  own  views 
on  this,  and  I  shall  a.sk  to  have  the 
statement  included  in  the  Rn  ord  ;it  this 
point,  as  follows 
Opening   Rcmasks  or  H<is    Osrx   Hasbis   <is 

Pamkl    Psocsam.   Administsativs   Ld»w   Sk  - 

TION.     BaS    A.*iSOClATION     or    THI    Ul.STSK-T    or 

Columbia.    MArn-owis     Horei      Washini, 

TON    DC  ,  Mabch    14     1961 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  pariki}>HU-  in  iiie 
activities  of  the  adnuiiLstrailve  la*  section 
of  the  Bar  .\as<x.-iatl<jn  of  the  District  of  C'o- 
I'.imDla  It  Is  pcirtlriilarly  rewarding?  to  me 
to  be  asked  to  Join  the  Chairman  of  the 
major  ltide;>endent  re>?u'. Ht'.ry  commlssloii.-i 
m  discussing  the  o^e-old.  but  always  topi- 
cal, subject  before  vis  tonl^jht  Mr  v<n  Baur 
has  asked  tiie  to  present  coni^resslonal  vie* 
of  our  topic.  •  Wh  J  Should  Regulate  the 
Regulators  Congress  or  the  White  House^  " 
While,  of  c«iur9e,  I  can  speak  onlv  for  my- 
self. I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  views  I 
will  advar.ce  aj-f  widely  held  among  Members 
of   Cont?res8 

I  want  to  C(jmpliment  yovir  adnUriLstralive 
law  section  for  sp-^n.-'orlng  this  program  to- 
night to  consider  a  topic  of  such  presstn(i 
importance  and  wide  ct)ncern 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  I  suspect 
the  statement  of  our  t<->pir  is  a  bit  loaded 
Taken  literally.  It  seems  to  force  us  to  side 
wholly  with  one  branch  or  the  other,  a  po- 
sition that  Is  a  little  too  "pat"  in  so  com- 
plex a  system  as  ours  Even  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  pr»Dblems  of  these 
.ii?encles  teaches  us  that  here  Is  no  place  for 
the  d(x;trtnalre  or  the  fanatic,  for  the  man 
who  would  ha\e  one  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment lord  It  o.er  uK  the  others  We  might 
aiflo  acknowledge  that  the  courts  have  h.id 
something  to  ».iy  about  the  course  of  admin- 
istration With  thc*e  qualifications  m 
mind.  I  Ahall  try  to  outline  briefly  my  vie** 

Ijpt  us  first  put  this  quesiiijn  in  It.-,  true 
p^-r.specttve 

We  might  iu  well  begin  with  the  Consti- 
tution, the  foundation  of  <jur  CVjvernment 
Article  I  of  th*  Constitution  ve«ts  all  legis- 
lative powers  In  the  Congress  and  charge.s 
that  body  "to  regulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  among  the  several  States  ' 

Article  II.  dealing  with  the  executive 
branch,  enjoins  the  President  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws   oe  faithfully  executed  " 

These  reguUtf>ry  agencies  were  esta.h- 
Ushed  by  Congress  pursuant  to  il«  constitu- 
tional mandate  to  regulate  commerce  Of 
necessity,  Congress  ha«  ch<«en  to  delegate  to 
the  agencies  the  detailed  technical,  day-to- 
day work  of  regulation 

They  are  tlie  administrative  agents  of 
specified   leglsliitlve  policies      They   are  in   a 


very  real  sense  trustees  of  these  congres- 
sional powers,  and  their  {>rlmary  aocounta- 
bUlty  Is  accordingly  to  the  Congress.  This 
Is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  In- 
dependent agency  Is  an  "arm"  of  Congress. 
The  President  Is  charged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion with  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed  How,  we  hear  It  asked,  can 
the  President  fulfill  that  responsibility  If  he 
l«  prevented  from  exerting  control  over  pow- 
erful agencies  of  Government  dealing  with 
vital  segments  of  the  economy?  I  think  the 
aiuwer  is  that  he  Is  not  coristltutlonally  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  exercue  of  any 
authority  bey<ind  limits  Imposed  by  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  its  own  cor\stltuUonal  re- 
»pon.sil)!l',t:e8  No  one  has  put  the  point 
hetter  ih.in  Mr  Justice  Holmes,  who  said 
that  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that 
the  laws  be  executed  Is  a  duty  that  does  not 
go  beyond  the  laws  or  require  him  to  achieve 
m<we  than  Congre.sa  s«>es  fit  to  leave  within 
his   p<^)wer  " 

The  President  is  granted  by  Congress  the 
power  to  appoint  and  In  some  Instances  to 
remove  members  of  Independent  agencies 
Congress  provided  that  he  may  appoint  the 
chairman  of  most  of  them  Likewise.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
.Senate  be  required  for  confirmation  of  agen- 
cy members 

But  the  power  to  appviint  is  In  the  case 
<<'.  pftch  commls.sion  limited  by  a  require- 
ment that  no  more  than  a  simple  majority 
may  he  of  the  same  political  party  The 
power  to  remove  where  It  exists  at  all,  may 
be  exercised  only  on  grounds  of  inefllclency. 
r^eglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office 
Typically,  the  terms  for  which  commission- 
ers are  appointed  are  staggered  and  overlap 
the  adminUitratlon  of  any  given  Executive 
Thus  the  commission  members  are  In  and 
of  the  commission,  they  are  not  in  and 
f>f  the  administration  of  any  particular  Pres- 
ident 

C*)ngres«  fully  recogiUses  the  Presidential 
duty  to  see  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws  In  addition  to  the  powers  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal,  the  executive  branch 
has  been  granted  by  the  Congress  consider- 
able [>ower  over  agency  budgets  Not  only 
does  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  vast 
powers  over  the  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion U)  C'lngress  of  commission  budget  re- 
quests It  al.so  screens  all  their  prop>osals  for 
legislation  These  powers  have  been  lodged 
m  the  Budget  Bureau  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  centralized  budgetary  control  Is 
necessary  for  the  efficient  management  of 
our  huge  Pederal  Government.  Sven  so.  as 
Im  sure  you  are  aware,  many  Members  of 
Congress  feel  we  have  vested  too  much  con- 
trol over  independent  agencies  in  the  Budget 
Bureau  Borne  attention  Is  being  given  to 
this  prt)blem  now 

What  all  of  this  adds  up  to.  I  think.  U  this 
Congress,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  the  wisdom  of  having  a  spirit  of 
comity  among  the  major  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  conferred  on  the  executive 
branch  specific  but  limited  powers  with  re- 
spect to  the  Independent  agencies.  It  ha.s 
occasionally  conferred  extraordinary  powers 
where  special  circvimstances  warranted  An 
example  Is  the  President  s  unreviewable  au- 
thority to  override  the  CABs  assignment  of 
international  commercial  air  routes. 

But  while  Congress  recognizes  that  the  Job 
of  regulating  the  regulators"  is  one  that 
requires  teamwork  with  the  Executive.  It  has 
necessarily  reserved  to  Itself  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  oversight  of  agency  opera- 
tions In  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  Congress  expressly  entrusted  each 
standing  committee  of  both  Houses  with 
exercising  "continuous  watchfulness  of  the 
execution  by  the  administrative  agencies 
concerned  of  any  laws,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
committee  " 
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This  statutory  provision  simply  reoognlses 
that  cuugressloual  responsibility  does  not 
end  with  the  enactment  of  legislation  and 
the  establishment  of  the  regulatory  oooomlB- 
slons.  Congress  must  keep  Itself  advised  at 
InndequRcles  In  the  tubstanttv*  and  pro- 
cedural laws  as  they  may  appear  In  tli« 
course  of  administration  by  the  sganclm 
It  must  also  ascertain  whether  tlie  laws  arc 
being  administered  In  accordance  with  ths 
Intent  of  Congress.  These  basic  responalblll- 
tli's  could  not.  in  any  event,  be  abdicated  by 
the  Congress,  and  it  would  appear  only  prac- 
tlcnl  tliat  In  this  connection  Congress  should 
concern  lUelf  with  the  Interrelated  prob- 
lems of  delay,  ngency  cYganlzAtlon,  standards 
of  conduct,  and  so  forth.  Division  of  these 
respouhibilitles  would  result  In  considerable 
duplication  of  efiurt  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress,  dlbsenslon,  and  a  niunber  of 
thoroughly  h.aras.=cd  commissions. 

1.1  addition.  1  doubt  the  wisdom  of  lodging 
both  the  appointment  power  and  the  over- 
sight power  in  the  Executive.  It  la  axio- 
matic tliat  fur  persons  In  positions  of  public 
trust  the  appearance  of  Improper  conduct 
can  be  us  destructive  to  etTective  government 
as  the  dlsclosurs  of  actual  Impropriety.  It 
would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest  for  the 
Executive  to  be  placed  In  a  position  of 
vulnernblllty  In  this  respect. 

Before  closing.  I  should  like  to  Invoke  the 
authority  of  President  Woodrow  Wllaon,  who 
earlier  recognized  that  congressional  re- 
iipuu&ibillly  was  not  solely  that  of  enacting 
legislation  He  stated  that  he  considered 
\  IgUant  oversight  by  Congress  of  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  quite  as  Important  as  the 
legislative  function,  and  stated  further  that 
"even  more  Important  than  legislation  is  the 
instruction  and  guidance  In  political  affairs 
which  the  people  might  receive  from  a  body 
which  kept  all  national  concerns  suffuaed  in 
a  broad  daylight  of  discussion." 

I  don't  think  anyone — In  the  agencies,  in 
the  executive,  or  In  the  Congress — wants  to 
see  the  agencies  become  a  battlegroimd 
where  the  other  branches  are  engaged  In  a 
struggle  for  control.  The  only  beneficiaries 
of  such  a  struggle  would  be  those  persons 
with  a  short-run  Interest  in  trying  to  evade 
elTectlve  regulation  by  keeping  government 
demoralized.  Surely  the  pubUc  interest 
would  be  the  loser. 

And  while  I  would  be  the  last  to  pretend 
that  Congress  may  not  share  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  many  agency  deficiencies, 
I  see  no  reason  for  challenging  the  soundneM 
of  the  basic  framework  for  agency  oversight 
tiiat  I  have  Just  outUned. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  it  made  Indel- 
ibly clear  to  everyone  what  my  views  are 
with  respect  to  these  agencies.  They  are 
an  arm  of  the  Congr»»ss,  they  have  only 
such  authority  as  the  Congress  has  given 
them,  and  It  is  going  to  be  my  purpose 
to  see  that  that  situation  is  maintained. 
It  Is  going  to  be  my  purpose  in  working 
with  our  committee  to  assist  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  these  agencies  and  every- 
one else  Interested,  members  of  the  bar, 
the  practitioners,  the  agencies  of  the 
Government,  the  Chl(!f  Executive,  every- 
body, in  order  t<f  see  that  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws  of  these 
agencies  may  be  carried  out  as  fully  as 
po.ssible. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
^I'lUleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
inan  from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  I  want  to  make  the  rec- 
ord abundantly  clear  that  not  for  1  min- 
ute do  I  feel  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas is  going  to  recede  from  his 
]x)sitlon  of  responsibility  he  has  taken. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce,  of  course, 
that  automatically  makes  him  an  ex- 
olBeio  member  of  the  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  fully  aware  he  will  pursue 
thoee  things  in  the  same  fairminded 
way  he  always  has.  Obviously  I  do  not 
agree  with  some  of  the  gentleman's  con- 
elusions,  but  I  have  never  questioned  ^is 
motives. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  made 
one  statement  I  want  to  have  under- 
scored here  this  afternoon.  Did  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  exert  all  the  influence  with- 
in his  power  to  make  these  so-called 
monthly  reports  back  to  the  White 
House  a  public  document,  or  will  he  be 
content  for  them  to  remain  purely 
confidential  memoranda  to  the  Chief 
Executive? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  first  place  that  I  do  not 
claim  to  exert  any  influence  at  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  now  in  reference  to  these 
agencies.  I  do  not  want  to  indicate  that 
I  am  going  to  try  to  influence  anyone. 
In  my  judgment  we  can,  and  I  am  sure 
our  committee  will,  get  a  copy  of  these 
monthly  reports  as  they  come  out  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  information. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  chairman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
statement  about  the  agencies  comes  up, 
of  course,  as  a  part  of  the  problem  we 
have  here,  because  this  is  a  bill  in  wlilch 
the  administration  feature  is  goinij  to 
be  discussed,  as  I  have  discussed  it  liere 
briefly.  Secondly,  I  think  the  dis.:us- 
slon  of  our  colleagues  in  the  minority 
views  on  this  problem  is  important.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  believe  we  an;  all 
working  together  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  mind,  our  committee  and 
everyone,  so  that  we  can  see  better  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  by  the  major 
agencies. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  now 
to  say  that  when  extension  of  the  au- 
thority for  the  submission  of  reorgajii- 
zatlon  programs  of  the  Government 
comes  before  this  House  I  for  one  am 
going  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate time  that  we  will  have  to  care- 
fully review  any  kind  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  that  affects  the  regulatory 
agencies  and  the  action  of  these  major 
regulatory  agencies.  We  have  to  give 
proper  consideration  to  any  such  reor- 
ganization plans  that  might  be  sub- 
mitted aflfecting  these  agencies,  and  I 
for  one  am  going  to  be  watching  that 
very  closely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  pursue  this  matter 
further  which  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  has  raised  and  which 
our  distinguished  chairman  has  talked 
about,  I  am  afraid  that  our  chairman 
has   missed   the   point   of   the   memo- 


randum. Allow  me  to  quote  from  the 
memorandum  itself: 

The  President  is  most  Interested  in  being 
kept  closely  Informed — 

"Closely  Informed"  I  emphasize — 

on  Important  policy  and  administrative  ac- 
tion taken  or  proposed.  He  Is  particularly 
Interested  In  having  major  problems  of  the 
agency  flagged  for  his  attention. 

When  was  it.  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  when  it  was  ever  the 
business  of  the  executive  department  to 
inquire  into  the  policy  of  any  regulatory 
agency?  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
flagrant  violation  of  the  separation  of 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  depart- 
ments than  we  have  in  this  sending 
doA\Ti  a  letter  asking  that  regulatory 
agency  to  report  to  the  Executive,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  policy  ac- 
tion should  be  taken.  That  is  our  job 
in  the  Congress  because  the  agencies 
took  their  powers  from  the  Congress — 
not  the  executive  department. 

I  quote  from  the  article  further: 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  It  clear  he  wants  meaty, 
iTV5..1ing  reports  on  policies  and  actions, 
not  dry  compilations  of  statistics.  They 
should  not  be  generalized  progress  reports, 
statistical  ccnnpUatlons  or  personnel  lists. 

What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  the  policies  of  the  agencies  are, 
and  I  take  it  he  is  attempting  to  influence 
the  agencies  as  to  their  p>olicles. 

Let  me  read  from  the  last  paragraph 
on  page  1 : 

Mr.  Landis  even  suggested  that  the  New 
Frontier  couldn't  achieve  Its  proclaimed  ob- 
jective of  hastening  economic  growth  with- 
out greater  control  over  the  agencies,  which, 
be  said,  have  more  power  over  the  economy 
than  "the  powers  remaining  In  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  (branches).'*  The  agen- 
cies have  extensive  power  over  the  rates  smd 
operatlcMis  of  alrUnes,  railroads,  natural  gas 
pipelines  and  other  companies  vidth  blUlons 
of  dollars  of  assets;  they  control  a  major  part 
of  the  flow  of  new  capital  into  the  economy 
by  regulating  securities  and  exchanges,  and 
they  regulate  a  variety  of  other  economic 
activity  ranging  from  advertising  to  the 
location  of  hydroelectric  plants. 

With  that  statement  by  Mr.  Landis, 
'What  more  could  be  expected  than  to 
influence  the  policies  of  the  agencies, 
because  that  is  the  direct  effect  of  the 
statement  which  he  has  made. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  page  12  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  quote  as  follows: 

The  White  House  memorandtun  and  other 
preliminaries  to  gaining  power  over  the 
regulatory  agencies  so  far  have  not  run  Into 
any  stiff  opposition.  It  may  yet  appear,  but 
some  believe  the  Kennedy  administration's 
efforts  to  melt  opposition  before  It  hardens 
win  pay  off. 

May  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  the  10  years  I  have  been 
here  there  has  never  been,  in  my  estima- 
tion any  greater  effort  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country  to  try  to  obtain 
control  over  a  portion  of  the  legislative 
branches  than  is  trying  to  be  exerted  by 
this  memorandum.  And  already  one  re- 
port has  apparently  gone  to  the  White 
House  without  any  objection  by  anybody 
on  this  committee.  May  I  say  that  If 
such  a  thing  had  ever  been  Indicated  on 
the  part  of  our  preceding  President  Els- 
enhower, there  would  have  been  an  in- 
vestigation by  our  committee  the  next 
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day.  Today,  I  am  "^•^»*r  a  formal  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
to  call  a  meeting  of  tlM  Subcommittee 
on  Regulatory  AgendM  to  go  Into  thla 
matter  very  thoroughly.  And  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  done  without  delay. 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  Incuire  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  IMt.  Sprikgir],  In 
view  of  the  quotations  which  he  made 
from  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal that  it  was  not  a  status  report,  not 
a  progress  report  that  the  President  re- 
quested from  the  agency;  and  If  you 
eliminate  "progress"  and  "status"  you 
can  ccxne  back  only  to  one  conclusion 
and  that  Is  policy.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  say  that 
there  can  be  no  other  reasonable  Inter- 
pretation of  this  monorandum  except 
that  he  expects  to  Influence  policy. 

Mr.  AVERY.  And  as  I  recall  the  quo- 
tation that  the  gentleman  read  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  It  was  from  the 
memorandum  Itself  that  went  to  the 
agencies  when  It  said  that  it  was  not  a 
status  report. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     That  is  correct 
Mr.   DINGELL.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  has 
told  us  about  a  commimication  from  the 
White  House  to  the  administrative  agen- 
cies in  the  orderly  course  of  govern- 
mental affairs.  He  makes  allegations 
that  this  is  a  highly  improper  act.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  will  tell  us 
in  what  way  this  is  improperly  influenc- 
ing the  agencies  concerned. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Because  he  is  ask- 
ing for  their  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  As  I  understand,  he  is 
sending  a  communication  to  them  re- 
questing information  as  to  what  their 
policy  decisions  are. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  right;  that 
is  not  a  part  of  the  executive  branch. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  govemmenUl  agen- 
cies themselves.  Those  powers  were 
delegated  to  those  agencies  by  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  a  part  of  the  executive 
department.  May  I  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dincell)  him- 
self brought  this  up  in  the  hearings 
which  we  had  last  year  on  this  matter 
in  examination  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  who  came 
before  us  on  this  very  point. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  very  familiar 
with  that.  But  the  gentleman  says 
that  because  the  White  House  has  re- 
quested these  agencies  to  furnish  him 
with  a  statement  of  their  policies  that 
that  is  improper.  I  want  to  know  how 
that  Improperly  Influences  these  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  what 
Mr.  Sherman  Adams  did  was  very  minor 
in  comparison  with  this.  Mr.  Adams 
asked  for  a  status  report,  not  a  policy 
decision.  Here  he  is  asking  what  are 
the  policies  of  these  various  agencies. 


Policies  are  matters  entirely  to  be  de- 
cided within  those  agencies  It  is  not 
part  of  the  Executive  to  inquire  what 
those  policies  are.  If  there  is  any  in- 
quiry as  to  policy.  It  Is  up  to  this  com- 
mittee from  which  these  powers  were 
delegated,  to  have  the  chairmen  of  these 
agencies  tell  us.  what  their  policies  are. 
That  is  not  a  part  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man my  question  again,  so  that  the  mat- 
ter can  be  clarified — I  did  not  mean  to 
return  to  the  case  of  Sherman  Adams, 
who  used  to  call  down  to  the.se  asencies 
and  say.  do  this,  do  that,  and  do  some- 
thing else.  What  I  am  refernng  to  is. 
What  Ls  wrong  with  the  White  House 
calling  these  independent  agencies  by 
formal  communication  and  asking.  What 
is  your  policy'' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  it  is  dis- 
tinctly wronK  There  cannot  be  any 
question  that  h\  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation,  is  calling  them  to  Inquire 
about  their  pol.cy 

The  conclusion  is  that  they  are  at- 
tempting to  Inf.uence  the  agency  on  the 
policy  that  they  want  to  get  out  of  them, 
not  the  policy  which  It  is  deciding  but 
undoubtedly  the  policy  which  they  have 
in  mind. 

May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  that  the  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Committee  made  this 
very  clear,  not  on  one  occasion,  but  on 
several  occasions  in  1960-61.  that  this 
kind  of  mquiry  was  improper 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  has 
drawn  certain  inferences  from  this.  I 
should  like  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  one 
item  of  improper  influence  that  was 
exercised  here  or  one  change  of  policy 
within  these  administrative  agencies  as 
a  result  of  this  communication. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  There  has  not  been 
any  yet;  there  nas  been  only  one  status 
report  even  made. 

Mr.  DINGEIJL.  What  Is  Improper 
about  these  agencies  furnishing  statu-s 
reports  to  the  White  House' 

Mr.  SPRINGER  If  it  were  only  a 
status  report  tiiat  would  he  one  thing 
But  he  Is  asking  on  questions  of  policy 
If  there  Is  a  difference  of  opmlon  on 
that  l>etween  the  gentleman  and  my- 
self, then  there  is  that  difference;  but 
in  my  estimation,  the  Legislative  Over- 
sight Committee  made  It  very  clear  in 
the  last  Congress  than  any  inquiry  of 
this  nature — ar.d  I  think  the  gentleman 
joined  in  that  as  strongly  as  anybody 
could — was  an  attempt  to  Influence  the 
agency.  I  do  not  think  any  other  rea- 
sonable inferen:e  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute 

As  I  said  before,  when  the  gentleman 
reads  the  memorandum  in  full — not  out 
of  the  newspap'irs — he  will  have  the  full 
beneflt  of  its  Import  and  intent  And  I 
think  the  gent.eman  will  find  that  the 
President  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  in- 
formation, as  Che  Congress  would,  be- 
cause these  agencies  are  an  arm  of  the 
Congress.  They  are  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  pro/lde  that  they  shall  issue 
reports.  The  reports,  usually  on  an 
annual  basis,  came  to  the  Congress,  and 
some  go  to  the  President. 


I  di.saKree  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  when  he  attempts 
to  compare  the  action  of  the  President 
with  the  action  of  Iifr.  Adams,  assistant 
to  President  Eisenhower.  There  is  no 
comparison  whatsoever  in  a  request 
which  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  general 
memorandum  to  all  of  the  agencies  by 
the  President  for  general  information  as 
to  how  they  are  getting  along  in  expedit- 
ing matters  before  them  than  for  In- 
formation on  a  particular  case  as  It  w;is 
with  Mr  Adams  What  the  gentleman 
referred  to  is  what  the  IvCgislative  Over- 
sight Committee  found  in  connection 
with  the  request  referred  to  from  the 
White  House  at  that  time  There  is  no 
comparison  whatsoever  The  President 
IS  asking  only  general  Information  to 
carry  out  his  own  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  laws  arr  adequately  and  fairly 
administered 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
uontleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Mossl. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It 
LS  most  refreshing  and  hopeful  to  see 
the  concern  pxpre.ssed  here  with  a  threat 
implied  or  imagined  or  otherwise  ar- 
rived at  to  the  independence  of  these 
agencies.  I  can  only  observe  that  there 
has  been  a  greater  expression  of  con- 
cern over  the  impairment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  agencies  in  this  Irvstance 
on  the  basis  of  a  newspaper  report  of 
what  might  be  the  case  than  there  was 
over  the  evidence  developed  during  the 
cour.se  of  the  hearings  of  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Committee  on  the  Sherman 
Adams  affair.  It  has  been  observed  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  minority  of 
the  committee  that  the  committee  had 
Indicted  Mr.  Adams.  I  point  out  that 
the  committee  did  no  such  thing.  The 
evidence  did. 

We  want  to  talk  seriously  about  the 
independence  of  these  agencies.  I  have 
musgivings  over  the  recommendations 
of  Mr.  Landis.  I  am  most  anxious  now 
as  I  have  t)een  for  the  past  8  years  that 
the.se  be  maintained  as  independent 
agencies,  but  I  point  out  that  by  action 
of  this  Congress  there  are  Important 
areas  today  where  their  Independence  is 
compromised.  We  require  them  to  go  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  OflBce 
of  the  President  and  submit  fully  to  an 
examination  of  policy  complete  in  every 
detail,  and  then  justify  their  requests 
for  funds  to  operate  the  agencies.  This 
is  an  examination  in  depth.  When  we 
talk  of  the  policy  report  requested  in 
the  memorandum  reported  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  I  have  seen  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum,  I  point  out  that 
there  are  a  number  of  policies  involved 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  independent 
agencies. 

There  is  policy  relatmg  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  agency.  I  think  in  this 
area,  where  we  have  delegated  an  ad- 
ministrative power,  that  we  should  ex- 
amine into  the  true  Independent  status; 
we  have  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
valid  executive  concern  over  administra- 
tive detail. 

If  we  are  talking  of  the  policy  which 
might  obtain  in  the  matter  of  rulemak- 
ing we  have  a  different  situation.  If  we 
are  talking  of  the  policies  which  govern 
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in  the  regulatory  actions  of  the  agency, 
we  have  a  still  different  .situation. 

So  you  cannot  Just  say  they  have  re- 
quested a  status  report  on  all  of  th»e 
and  have  that  definitive  in  itself.  We 
must  go  beyond  that.  I  liiink  it  well  that 
there  l>e  interest  in  whetiier  or  not  these 
a^,'oncies  are  discharginH  their  responsi- 
bilities. I  prefer  that  the  predominant 
1  ole  m  overseeing  their  iictlvity  be  main- 
tained by  the  Congress.  I  am  confident 
that  with  the  reestablishment  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  It  is  the  Intention  of 
the  chairman  to  continue  to  give  close 
attention  to  the  activities  "Of  these  agen- 
cies and  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
not  Improper  contests,  and  that  there  is 
no  effort  of  executive  domination  or  an 
attempt  to  influence  improperly  In  any 
way  by  anyone  the  decisions  of  the 
agency. 

But  I  think  very  clearly  there  should 
be  executive  concern  and  congressional 
concern  when  we  view  the  shocking 
backlog  of  cases  such  as  those  that  have 
accumulated  In  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission since  the  Phillips  decision — a 
backlog  which  has  now  reached  awe- 
.some  proportions  and  defies  almost  any 
troup  of  men  to  come  through  and  find 
a  means  of  sweeping  it  away.  Once 
again,  deaUng  realistically  with  the  im- 
portant question  of  regulating  as  the 
law  has  been  Interpreted  to  require  the 
Commission  to  regulate,  we  know  what 
lengthy  procedures  are  Involved  in  all  of 
the  agencies  and  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  expediting  the  procedures. 
If  the  failure  is  lack  of  .staff,  then  again 
the  mere  requirement  of  submission  to 
budget  examination  makes  it  an  execu- 
tive responsibility  to  determine  whether 
a  staff  is  adequate  tc  discharge  the 
duties. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  (;entleman  fnun 
California,  who  I  thought  WM  the  most 
critical  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  the  regulatory 
agencies.  I  take  It  from  his  words  that 
he  will  be  as  diligent  in  this  administra- 
tion In  being  sure  that  the  freedom  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  is  guarded,  and 
if  that  Is  his  purpose,  he  may  be  assured 
he  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  Is  my  purpose- 
Mr  SPRINGER.    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Ml  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
tienlleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Av«ry]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  in 
my  opinion,  reaffirms  ray  belief  in  the 
-'cx)d  judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
c:ommittee  on  Rules  of  the  House. 
When  I  observed  that  we  had  a  rule  pro- 
viding for  2  hours  of  debate  on  this 
bill.  I  could  not  conceive  how  we  could 
possibly  consume  2  hours  discussing  a 
noncontroversial  bill  or  at  least  what  I 
presumed  was  a  noncontroversial  bill. 
But  here  we  have  consumed  half  of  the 


time  already,  and  we  have  not  even  yet 
directed  our  remarks  to  the  bill  before 
us. 

Mr.  HARRIS,    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Reluctantly,  I  must 
make  this  comment.  Referring  to  the 
second  point  the  gentleman  just  made,  I 
did  take  some  15  minutes  discussing  the 
bill  itself  and  I  thought  I  had  quite  thor- 
oughly explained  it  and  I  did  try  to  ana- 
lyze it.  In  the  second  place,  and  I 
suppose  that  modesty  would  keep  me, 
not  necessarily  from  wanting  to  say  this, 
but  without  trying  to  take  anything 
away  from  the  chairman  of  the  great 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  I  asked  him  for  2  hours. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  of  course,  I  pre- 
sume I  should  have  included  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  in  my  observation 
in  support  of  the  prevailing  usual  wis- 
dom of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  consume 
30  more  seconds  in  respect  to  the  matter 
we  have  been  discussing  in  the  last  30 
minutes,  and  that  is  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  to  exercise  any  influence 
over  the  agencies  that  we  normally  al- 
lude to  as  the  independent  regulatory 
agencies.  I  am  convinced  there  will  be 
less  influence  anyhow  in  view  of  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  taken  place  here  on  the 
floor  this  afternoon,  and  the  further 
concern  that  will  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  sequel  to  the  Legislative 
Oversight  Committee.  I  do  not  believe 
that  particular  subcommittee  has  been 
officially  named  as  yet,  but  I  am  sure  its 
presence  and  its  worth  will  be  well 
known  and  will  become  very  familiar  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  in  the  weeks 
to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1163,  a  bill  to  extend  the  loan  guar- 
anty authority  authorized  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958.  I  do  not  view  this 
proposal  as  special  legislation  to  benefit 
any  one  Individual  railroad.  If  I  thought 
it  wais  special  legislation  in  that  context, 
I  would  not  have  supported  it  when  it 
originally  passed  Congress  in  1958  nor 
would  I  support  the  extension  of  the 
same  program  today. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  fall  in 
two  general  categories.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  benefits  obviously  accrue  to 
the  particular  railroads  that  have  al- 
ready secured  loans  vmder  this  program. 
I  will  list  those  carriers  in  an  extension 
of  my  remarks.  The  second  category  is 
perhaps  more  far  reaching  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  first.  The  very  knowl- 
edge and  availability  of  this  program 
makes  credit  available  at  a  reasonable 
rate  to  other  carriers  that  are  not  identi- 
fied in  the  hearings  or  in  the  reports  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
It  is  in  somewhat  the  same  context  as 
mortgage  credit  for  homebuilding.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  guaranteed  loan  program 
available  to  potential  homebuildei-s, 
there  also  becomes  available  certain 
commercial  credit.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  benefits  falling  into  these  separate 


categories  clearly  establishes  that  sui  ex- 
tension of  this  program  is  in  the  public 
interest. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  this  program 
during    the    hearings    was   directed   at 
loans  made  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 
There  is  probably  not  another  railroad 
in  the  United  States  that  has  less  to  do 
with    the    transportation    problems    of 
Kansas    than    does    the    New    Haven. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  pub- 
lic need  served  by  this  railroad  and  at 
the   moment  the   Federal  Grovemment 
appears  to  be  the  only  entity  that  is  cap- 
able of  providing  the  necessary  emer- 
gency assistance  to  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road for  it  to  continue  in  operation.    It 
is  somewhat  out  of  character  for  me  to 
walk  down  the  aisle  in  support  of  Federal 
assistance  to  a  facility  that  is  regional  in 
nature.     I  would  not  be  in  support  of 
further  possible  assistance  to  this  par- 
ticular carrier  if  the  metropolitan  areas 
directly  benefiting  from  its  service  had 
not  indicated  an  increasing  sense  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility  to  this  carrier. 

When  the  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad.  Mr.  George  Alpert,  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  in  response  to  a 
question  he  stated  for  the  record  that 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  has  provided 
$6  million  to  railroads  that  serve  metro- 
ix)litan  areas  in  that  State.  In  New 
York  the  legislature,  he  stated,  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Rockefeller  in 
1958,  passed  a  law  which  tied  the  rail- 
road taxes  to  net  income  rather  than  to 
assessment. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  actions 
the  four  States  served  by  this  line, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  York,  joined  to  establish 
an  interstate  committee  appointed  by 
the  respective  Governors.  This  inter- 
state committee  was  to  recommend  back 
to  the  several  State  legislatures  a  pro- 
gram that  they  considered  would  reflect 
the  individual  State  responsibility  to  pre- 
sei'Ve  the  service  and  operation  of  this 
particular  carrier.  In  brief  this  recom- 
mendation suggests  a  possible  $13  million 
annual  subsidy  program,  half  of  which 
would  be  the  modification  or  elimination 
of  local  and  State  taxes.  I  wanted  the 
record  to  be  abundantly  clear  that  Con- 
gress is  not  creating  a  loan  fund  that  Is 
to  be  available  for  loans  to  Insolvent 
carriers  merely  to  permit  them  to  con- 
tinue paying  inequitable  and  disproE>or- 
tlonately  high  local  and  State  ad  valorem 
taxes. 

At  this  point  I  think  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  record  clear  in  respect  to  a 
loan  approved  by  the  Commission  for 
another  carrier.  In  his  statement  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Commission  Chairman  Everett 
Hutchinson  stated  that  the  proceeds  of 
one  of  these  loans  was  used  primarily 
to  pay  overdue  State  taxes.  Taken  out 
of  context  this  loan  might  appear  to  be 
beyond  the  loan  authority  contained  In 
the  original  act.  When  read  in  context, 
however,  and  In  coruiectlon  with  a  subse- 
quent explanation  of  this  loan  in  the 
hearings,  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  this 
loan  was  approved  by  the  Commission 
In  keeping  with  the  authority  In  the  orig- 
inal act.  The  act  provides  that  loans 
may  be  made  for  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing (1)  of  additions  and  betterments  or 
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other  capital  expenditures  made  after 
January  1,  1957.  or  to  reimburse  the  car- 
rier for  expendltiu-es  made  from  its  own 
funds  for  such  additions  and  betterments 
or  other  capital  expenditures.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  particular  loan  were  used 
to  restore  operating  capital  to  the  car- 
rier that  It  had  committed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  needed  equipment  after 
January  1.  1957. 

I  think  the  committee  should  know 
that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  did  not  liberalize  the 
act  in  keepir\g  with  several  requests  that 
were  presented  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings.  Mr.  William  P.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
presented  a  very  persxiaslve  statement 
requesting  that  that  enterprise  aLso  be 
made  eligible  for  a  loan  under  the  pro- 
gram the  same  as  the  railroad.  There 
were  other  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  considered  as  acceptable  collateral 
by  the  Commission  in  approving  a  loan. 
Our  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  program  as  it  was 
originally  authorized  in  1958  and  the  bill 
before  you  today  merely  provides  for  a 
simple  15  month  extension  of  the  act. 
paoGKAic  roa  tomorxow 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  H.\i-lcckI,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  what  the  pro- 
gram is  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  acting  mmor- 
ity  leader 

The  military  construction  bill  had 
been  scheduled  for  tomorrow,  but  no 
rule  has  been  reported  on  that  bill,  and 
It  will  not  be  broiight  up  tomorrow. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  report  five  resolutions  to 
the  full  committee.  Should  the  full  com- 
mittee report  to  the  House  any  or  all  of 
the  five  resolutions  they  will  be  brought 
up. 

One  of  the  resolutions  provides  for 
additional  emplojrees  to  Members  on  the 
basis  of  $3,000;  another  resolution  relates 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  one  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  one  also  for  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  one  relating  to  the  ofBce  of  the  Post- 
master. 

There  will  also  be  nine  resolutions  on 
printing,  as  follows: 

House  Conciirrent  Reaolutlon  51,  to  print 
as  a  House  document  with  50,000  additional 
copies  for  committee  and  House  distribu- 
tion of  the  publication  "TactB  on  Commu- 
nism— Volume  II.  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom 
Lenin  to  Khrushchev." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  to  print 
as  a  House  document  with  132.000  addliiuniU 
copies  for  House  distribution  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made." 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  142.  to  print 
for  the  use  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  100.000  Mldltlonal  copies  of 
"Communist  Target — Touth."  86th  Contrreas. 

House  Resolution  91.  to  print  as  a  House 
document  and  1.000  additional  copies  for  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  publication  entitled  "Operating  Princi- 
ples.  Prylngpan- Arkansas  Project." 

House  Resolution  104.  to  print  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities 6,000  additional  copies  of  Its  "Annual 
Report  for  the  Tear  1960." 


House  Resolutlcn  201,  to  print  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerloan  ActlvlUes 
32.000  additional  :oples  of  Us  cl.H:ument  en- 
titled "The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can  Activities,   W-iat    It   Is—What    It   D.j«s.  ' 

S.  461.  to  authorize  distribution  of  the 
Congressional  Rfroao  to  fnrmer  Members  of 
Congress    requesting    such    copies 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  to  print  a.-* 
a  Senate  document  with  5,000  additional 
copies  for  the  .Serate  CMmmittee  oii  Furel>;n 
Helatlons.  a  comiJllatlun  of  the  studies  on 
United  States  fun-l^-n  policy,  as  proparcd  by 
th.at  committee. 

S-.-na'e  Concurrent  Rfsolutlon  15,  to  print 
Rs  a  Sen.^te  ducu  nent  with  4  OoO  .i.ldi'l.mal 
conies  to  be  printed  for  the  use  nf  the  .Sen- 
ate Committee  ot  Approprl.itlons,  a  report 
entitled  "A  Report  on  United  .SUtes  Foreign 
Operations,"    su^r  lifted  by  senat  t  A;  i  ;  .n  J 

ElXENDlR. 

Mr  SPRINGICR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  yifld  5  minutfs  to 
the     gentleman     from     Montana     1  Mr 

B.\TTTN  ) . 

Mr.  B.ATTIN  Mr  Chairman  I  would 
like  to  go  intC'  another  phase  of  this 
matter  that  I  believe  has  not  been 
touched  upon.  The  matter  of  undue 
pressure  from  .he  VV^hite  Hou.se  on  reg- 
ulatory agencn'S  wa.s  referred  to.  but  I 
am  more  concrned  about  a  statement 
made  by  the  d  ."?tm?ui.shed  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  the  effect  that  part  of 
the  funds  of  oan  puarantee  program 
for  railroads  ci  rrently  under  considera- 
tion is  committed  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  an  electronic  freight- 
yard.     Is  that  correct.   Mr    Chairman' 

Mr  H.\RRIS.  Such  a  request  was 
contained  in  an  application  of  the  Enr- 
Lackawanna  ir  the  amount  of  $15  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BATTTN  Ls  that  in  addition  to 
the  funds  the  chairman  referred  to  as 
having  been  committed  from  the  orig- 
inal loan  guara  itee  program? 

Mr.  H.^RRI.S.  No;  it  is  an  applica- 
tion which  is  pending  before  the  corn- 
nut  Ice 

Mr.  BATTIM.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  becomes  the  position  of  the 
majority  part;,  that  they  favor  going 
alonK  with  a  program  that  will  in  es- 
sence create  more  automation  in  the 
railroad  industry  which,  of  cours**.  ne- 
cessitates a  re<luction  in  the  labor  force 
no-jf  beinix  employed  by  the  railroad  in- 
dastry.  This  being  the  ca.se.  how  can 
the  majority  one  day  talk  about  unem- 
ployment and  the  hardships  brought 
about  by  unemployment  and  the  next 
day  talk  about  the  Federal  Government 
guaranteeing  loans  to  railroads  for 
projects  that  will  reduce  job  opportu- 
nity and  in  fact  eliminate  employment? 
The  real  irony  of  the  situation  is  .simple 
We  are  using  tax  dollar.s,  workinK'men's 
tax  dollars  to  elinunate  jobs  My  ques- 
tion basically,  Mr  Chairman,  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  oeing  consistent  or  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  being  con.sistently  in- 
consistent in  this  particular  flrld  I 
would  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  chairm:in  would 
be  glad  to  undertake  to  an.swer  the  Ren- 
tleman's  querUlon.  In  the  first  place, 
this  Is  an  extension  of  exl.sting  law- 
Existing  law  provided  2  years  ago — the 


gentlemen  of  the  minority  at  that  time 
had  their  own  President  In  the  Chief 
Executive,  and  an  administration  of  the 
k'entleman  and  his  party,  and  recom- 
mended that  legislation,  and  it  became 
a  part  of  their  program.  The  Congress 
approved  it.  It  has  been  in  existence 
for  2  years 

We  now  have  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. What  I  neglected  a  moment 
ago  to  .say  is  that  this  Is  an  administra- 
tion bill  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration.  There  is  a  letter  in  the 
re{x>rt  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
on  it.  which  IS  the  spokesman  at  this 
time  for  the  administration.  This  does 
have  bipartisan  .support.  It  has  In  the 
past,  and  it  has  now.  This  does  not 
change  any  policy  whatsoever.  The 
criteria  :s  set  out  in  the  report  to  which 
I  dirt'ct  tlie  t;(nil!emans  attention.  The 
I)urjKJse  of  tJie  legislation  2  years  ago 
was  exactly  Uie  .same  as  it  is  now.  We 
do  not  change  it  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

1  he  purpose  of  it  was  to  increase  em- 
ployment in  the  railroad  industry  by  m- 
creasing  construction  in  that  industry, 
by  providing  maintenance  in  that  in- 
dustry, providing  in  numerous  ways  so 
t.hat  die  railroads  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  serve  Uie  Ameri- 
can ixK)ple.    There  was  a  trend  up  until 

2  years  ago  in  the  continued  laying  ofl 
of  employees  in  the  railroad  Industry. 

Mr  BATTIN.  Will  the  genUeman 
concede  if  we  have  an  electronic  freight 
yard  the  ultimate  result  would  be  auto- 
mation with  a  reduction  of  employees? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  For  many  years  the 
railroad  Industry  has  been  installing 
electronic  freight  yards.  That  has  been 
gradual  over  a  period  of  time.  As  to  the 
employment  situation,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr  BATTIN.  The  industry— rail- 
road— has  been  installing  the  yards  but 
nu.v  we  arc  saying  that  tax  money  of  the 
workitigman  and  otliers  stands  behind 
a  program  that  can  only  spell  doom  for 
job  opportunities.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stand  opposed  to  any  such  practice,  un- 
der any  administration. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  at  this 
time;  however.  I  do  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Moss' 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Chairman.  If  you 
have  read  the  report  accompanying  this 
If^gi.slatlon  you  will  note  four  members 
of  the  committee  joined  in  a  statement 
of  supplemental  views  At  the  time  the 
bill  wa.s  reported  by  the  committee  I 
Ccust  a  vote  against  it  becau-se  of  a  con- 
cern I  liad  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
a  iministered  part  5  of  the  act. 

I  think  It  IS  clear  from  a  reading  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  original 
legislation  in  1958  that  we  had  in  the 
commiitee  a  clear  intent  to  deal  with 
certain  emergency  conditions.  Provi- 
.sion  was  made  in  the  legislation  author- 
izing re.mbursement  for  certain  types 
of  expenditures  for  capital  equipment 
outlays  and  for  maintenance  on  lines 
then  planning  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

We  acted  in  1958.  I  think  the  report 
of  that  year  will  aid  In  explaining  the 
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real  Intent,  and  I  therefore  quote  fr<«n 
a  portion  of  the  report: 

In  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing predictions  of  the  depth  and  duration 
of  the  recession,  this  situation  la  especially 
alarming,  for  were  some  of  the  major  rail- 
roads to  go  into  receivership,  the  resiiltlng 
impact  would  be  serious  not  only  to  the  In- 
dustry but  to  the  country  as  well. 

With  the  financial  asslsUace  provided  by 
vhls  bill,  the  committee  hts  been  reliably 
informed  that  many  carrWrs  Immediately 
would  relnetltute  already  authorized  capital 
expenditure  programs,  amounting  to  mllUons 
of  dollars.  Such  action,  wltliout  further  de- 
lay for  the  drawing  board  or  blueprint  stage. 
straightaway  would  provide  substantial  re- 
employment by  the  rallroal  Industry,  and 
through  the  purchase  of  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies  would  afford  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  Industries  supplying  them. 
This  stimulus  Is  extremely  important  and 
timely  right  at  this  moment. 

Now.  of  course,  the  situation  today  is 
somewhat  parallel   to  tt.at  existing   in 
1958.  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  Commissi on's  policies  in 
considering  applications  I'or  these  loans. 
Let  me  make  It  clear  tha';  we  authorized 
the  Commission  to  guarantee  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  loans.    We  did  not  tell 
them  that  they  should  guarantee  up  to 
100  percent,  and  I  think  it  was  quite 
clear  that  we  hoped  they  would  try  to 
negotiate  with  suflBclent  effectiveness  to 
get  a  better  sharing  of  risks  on  some  of 
these  loans  which  the   Government   is 
guaranteeing.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  every  single  instance  of  the  $«5 
million  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
mission, they  are  all  guaranteed  100  per- 
cent  by    the   Federal   Government.    In 
addition,  we  are  imposing  certain  con- 
ditions.   We  require  that  the  terms  of 
such   loan   permit   full   repayment   not 
more  than  15  yeara  af-^r  the  date  of 
making.    Then  we  say  that  they  should 
make  no  guarantee  unless  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  the  prospective  earning 
power  of  the  applicant  <;arrier.  together 
with  the  character  and  the  value  of  the 
security  pledged,  if  any.  furnish  reason- 
able a.ssurance  of  the  applicant's  ability 
to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed 
therefor,   and   reasonable  protection  to 
the    United    SUtes.    and    a   reasonable 
PHOspect  of  the  ability  to  repay.     And 
yet  we  find  the  Commission  has  made 
four  loans  to  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
w  hich  on  direct  examination  of  Its  presi- 
dent aCBrmed  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of 
the  loans  did  not  give  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  ability  to  repay 

I  would  like  to  quote  very  briefly  from 
a  portion  of  those  hearings.  I  asked 
Mr.  Alpert.  after  he  had  outlined  the 
conditions  under  which  he  might  be  able 
to  repay  the  loan,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mo.ss.  Well,  you  have  a  lot  of  Ifs  ap- 
pended onto  this,  have  ycu  not?  If  you  get 
the  tax  relief  from  the  Ktate  govemmentt. 
If  you  get  the  relief  from  local  jiuisdietions. 
if  these  things  occiir.  then  the  loan  meets 
the  requirements  that  It  provide  a  resson- 
uble  assurance  for  repayment.  But  I  think 
bv  your  own  testimony,  lacking  this  addi- 
tional relief,  there  Is  little  prospect  of  re- 
payment. 

Mr  Alpdt  Right.  1  think  U  we  do  not 
get  the  reUef  I  have  been  talking  about  in 
the  tax  area,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
repayment. 


Now,  he  is  talking  about  relief  which 
is  supposed  to  come  to  the  railroad  as 
the  result  of  the  action  of  four  State 
legislatures  and  numerous  local  juris- 
dictions. 

At  this  late  hour,  here  in  mid-March, 
there  has  yet  to  be  any  evidence  of  ac- 
tion by  the  legislatures  in  these  four 
States  granting  the  relief  which  is  es- 
sential if  the  New  Haven  is  to  meet  a 
requirement  which  should  have  been  a 
precondition  to  the  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  Ccmimission. 

I  think  we  should  be  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  witnesses 
lu^ed  substantial  modification  of  the 
conditions  in  part  5.  They  wanted  us 
to  extend  the  guarantee  period  from 
15  to  25  years.  They  wanted  us  to  un- 
dertake to  guarantee  lease  agreements. 
They  wanted  us  to  do  away  with  the 
requirement  of  a  reasonable  showing  of 
ability  to  repay. 

In  my  judgment,  they  wanted  to  see 
this  program  turned  into  one  of  sub- 
sidy. And  I  think  by  the  action  of  the 
Commission  in  granting  the  four  loans 
to  the  New  Haven— and  I  might  add 
there  are  other  guarantees  made  by  the 
Commission — I  have  serious  doubt  that 
the  Commission  has  followed  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  this  instance. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  subsidy  program, 
I  suggest  that  it  should  come  to  this 
floor  on  its  own  merits;  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  need 
for  It.  but  that  we  not  permit  an  inde- 
poident  agency  to  take  authority  very 
specifically  spelled  out  and  twist  and 
torture  it  into  authority  of  a  type  not 
intended  by  the  Congress. 

I  note  in  the  majority  report  that 
there  is  assurance  that  before  any 
broadening  of  this  loan  guarantee 
authority  is  made,  the  committee  will 
undertake  an  examination  of  the  actions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  discharging  its  responsibilities 
under  the  present  part  5. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  I  Mr.  DiNGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  reflects  a 
very  great  degree  of  discredit  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
upon  the  generally  slovenly  and  indif- 
ferent administration  of  a  program  in 
which  is  involved  potentially  some  $500 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  In 
four  instances  involving  some  $21  mil- 
lion the  ICC  has  behaved  in  a  maimer 
which  is  either  clearly  not  in  confoiin- 
ance  with  the  law  or  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  president  of  the  rail- 
road which  received  this  substantial 
benefit  In  the  form  of  a  loan  guarantee, 
has  not  been  in  comport  with  law  nor 
with  the  public  interest. 

Two  years  ago  when  this  legislation 
was  before  the  committee  I  offered  two 
amendments  which  were  rejected;  the 
first,  that  the  Commission  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  prospective  earning 
power  of  the  applicant  carrier  together 
with  the  character  and  value  of  the  se- 
curity pledged  provide  reassurance  of 
the  applicant's  ability  to  repay  the  loan; 
and  the  second,  that  the  Commission 
must  find  that  the  applicant  carrier  is 


not  in  need  of  reorganization  of  its  cor- 
porate structure. 

Subsequent  to  that  I  was  satisfied  by 
the  amendments  which  were  ofiTered  by 
the  Senate  which  in  effect  imposed  upon 
the  ICC  duties  to  make  several  findings. 
These  findings  have  not  been  made  in 
the  instance  of  at  least  two  loans  made 
under  guarantee  by  the  ICC  to  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.  And  I  challenge  any- 
one to  find  in  either  of  the  opinions  on 
these  cases  where  one  word  of  attention 
was  given  to  the  findings  required  by 
law  in  this  particular  instance. 

I  think  the  position  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  finds  itself  by  reason 
of  the  action  or  inaction,  if  you  please, 
of  the  ICC  is  simply  that  of  a  banker 
who  has  extended  an  excessive  amount 
of  credit  or  guarantee.  We  are  now  in 
*.he  position  of  having  to  continue  this 
,irogram  of  guarantee  in  order  to  avoid 
being  the  owners  of  a  poorly  managed 
railroad  presently  threatened  by  bank- 
i-uptcy  proceedings. 

It  is  very  plain  to  me,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
thai  unless  and  until  there  is  a  very 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  administration 
of  this  program  by  the  subcommittee  set 
up  with  the  responsibility  of  investigat- 
ing the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion there  will  not  be  sufficient  protection 
of  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  in  this 
matter.  I  think  if  we  fail  to  recognize 
the  need  for  this  today  the  need  for 
concrete  action  in  this  field  in  the  imme- 
diate future  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  we  will  be 
acting  with  less  than  the  vigor  that  our 
duty  in  this  matter  requires. 

In  voting  on  this  question  it  is  very 
important  that  Members  consider  the 
majority  report  in  determining  the  at- 
titude of  the  full  committee  on  this  mat- 
ter and  also  that  the  body  make  a  very 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  minority  report 
wherein  the  additional  views  of  four 
members  of  the  committee  set  out  that 
the  program  had  not  been  properly  ad- 
ministered by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  that  there  is  a  need 
for  a  very  definite  and  concrete  improve- 
ment of  the  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  this 
matter  was  considered,  the  staff  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
together  with  the  New  England  Council 
for  Economic  Development  have  pointed 
out  that  the  New  Haven  Railroad,  for 
the  protection  of  the  traveling  public 
and  in  the  interest  of  providing  a  stable 
and  continuing  foi-m  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  area,  together  with  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  meeting  of  the  needs  of 
the  corporation  itself,  should  face  at 
this  time  a  substantial  corporate  organi- 
zation. In  addition,  the  same  recom- 
mendations of  these  two  expert  agencies 
on  the  subject  include  a  simple  state- 
ment that  the  management  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  is  not  competent  to  run 
the  road  or  meet  the  needs  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Colli ERl. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a 
couple  of  questions  that  I  think  should 
be  cleared  up. 
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Let  me  say  In  good  Judgment  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  question  the  skepticism  of 
either  the  gentlwnan  from  California  or 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  who  Just 
spoke  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  la  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  New  Haven  Railroad  could  pro- 
vide repajrment.  But  let  us  assxime  that 
if  the  loan  guarantee  were  withheld,  and 
assume  further  that  going  Into  receiver- 
ship would  then  be  the  only  alternative. 
then  let  me  direct  this  question  to  the 
gentleman  f-om  Michigan:  If  this  were 
the  situation,  what  then  would  the  effect 
be  upon  the  traveling  public  and.  sec- 
ondly, what  would  be  the  effect  under 
those  conditions  on  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  a  corporate  re- 
organization takes  place  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  under  section  77 '  b  >  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  It  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  operate.  In  the  event  this  re- 
organization takes  place  not  only  will  the 
road  continue  to  operate  but  it  will  be  in 
a  substantially  better  position  because  of 
the  complete  and  enormous  powers  of 
the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  who  I  assume 
under  the  court  order  will  have  a  com- 
petent railroader,  which  la  considerably 
different  ihan  the  present  managprnent ; 
also  that  he  will  have  power  to  refuse  to 
pay  all  the  obligations  of  the  railroad, 
including  local  taxea  if  that  is  in  his 
mind  proper  and  in  the  Interest  of  pre- 
serving the  entity. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  railroad 
itself  and  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  probably  in  a  reorganization  of 
this  sort  the  Government,  as  the  largest 
or  nearly  the  largest  single  creditor  will 
become  in  effect  dtirtng  the  reorganiza- 
tion the  largest  single  stockholder. 

What  I  am  being  critical  of  is  not  as 
to  the  position  the  Gofvemment  finds  it- 
self in  as  a  result  of  the  threat  of  bank- 
ruptcy What  I  am  complaining  of  to- 
day, and  what  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  who  preceded  me  is 
complaining  about  Is  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  gross  and  slovenly  misadminis- 
tratlon  of  the  statute  which  Imposes  a 
duty  on  the  ICC  to  make  certain  find- 
ings, namely,  that  the  loan  could  be  re- 
paid within  the  period  fixed  by  the  de- 
bentures. Therein  is  the  complaint 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  made. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
agree  that  the  plight  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  is  entirely  the  result  of  incom- 
petent management  because  we  need 
only  look  at  the  situation  of  some  of  the 
other  railroads  in  the  country  to  see 
that,  certainly,  there  are  other  factors 
involved  in  their  financial  plight  which 
is  not  unique  to  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road. But,  I  asked  that  question  be- 
cause there  have  been  numerous  in- 
stances where  private  transportation 
systems,  as  the  result  of  the  financial 
situation,  have  been  forced  into  receiv- 
ership and.  in  turn,  the  governments, 
sometimes  a  combinaticai  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  and  that  of  the  mu- 
nicipal level,  which  have  taken  over 
these  transportation  qrstems  and  the 
profit  of  that  system  certainly  has  not 
reflected  any  great  improvement  of  the 
efBcient  operation  on  the  part  of  the 
goverrunent  agencies  than  that  which, 
apparently,   was  applied   previously   by 


private  management  So  I  do  not  think 
we  can  assume  this  business  of  forcing 
receivership  would  be  the  cure-all  or 
would  cure  the  problem  of  the  New 
Haven  and  some  of  the  other  railroads. 
Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COIXim  I  yield 
Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  rrempha- 
size  what  tht.-  gentleman  from  Illinois 
stated  So  far  as  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road is  concerned,  this  road  is  a  rea- 
sonable short -hauled  railroad  running 
through  almost  an  entirely  urban  art-a 
It  is  Just  one  community  after  the  next 
There  is  very  little  freight  traffic  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  becau.se  that  traf- 
fic has  t>een  preempted  and  taken  ov»t 
by  trucks  and  by  the  action.s  of  this  Con- 
gress that  have  heU)ed  to  create  the  New 
England  througliway  and  other  Inter- 
state highway  sy.stems  Tins  is  a  rail- 
road that  has  a  larue  passenger  traffic 
serving  Boston  and  other  cities  all  the 
way  down  to  Providence  and  New  Lon- 
don, and  especially  in  the  area  around 
New  York  This  is  not  a  .situation  of 
mismanagement  This  is  a  situation  of 
circumstance  I  am  ylad  there  are  .some 
in  the  Con^'ress  who  realize  what  has 
happened  to  the  New  Haven  Railmiid 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Ciiairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLTFJl.  I  yield  to  the  pentle- 
man  from  California 

Mr.  YOUNGER  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  If  the  railroads  could  show  all  of 
the  reasonableness  t^.at  b<Uh  the  gentle- 
man from  CiUfornia  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  want  them  to  show,  they 
would  not  be  around  to  the  Government 
to  get  a  guaranteed  loan  and  they  could 
get  that  loan  in  the  normal  channels. 
The  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  assist 
the  railroaos  »ho  could  not  get  that 
absolute  assurance;  Is  that  true? 

Mr  COLLIER.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
true,  and  I  think  we  mu.st  point  out  fur- 
ther that  tiie  problems  of  showing  a 
profit  in  the  railroad  industry  are  not 
like  those  of  many  otl.er  industries  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  beast  because 
when  a  railroad  providing  transporta- 
tion from  a  given  point  undt^r  a  niven 
authority  is  unable  to  maintain  a  profit- 
able run.  shall  we  say.  it  is  not  within 
their  own  power  to  discontinue  that  por- 
tion of  the  operation  that  Ls  unprofitable, 
and  that  is  quite  unlike  other  industries. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t,me  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr   Hn<T>HiLLl. 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  tune,  and  I  also  participated 
m  the  supplemental  views  on  this  partic- 
ular legislation,  becau.se  as  the  hear- 
Ini^s  developed — and  we  do  not  have  the 
hearings  here,  unfortunately— it  was 
obvious  to  me  that  the  I  C.C.  as  a  regu- 
latory commission,  which  had  been 
created  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  over  a  particular 
industry  of  this  Nation,  had  either  mis- 
read or  misinterpreted  not  only  the  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  this  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  another  day. 
but  it  had  gone  so  far  alleld  as  to  place 
an  interpretation  of  the  law  which,  if 


followed,  would  in  effect  say  that  the 
loan  ^;uarantee  provision,  which  we 
wrote  into  the  law  in  1958,  was  a  dis- 
aster provision.  This  was  emphasized 
when  I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  upon  his 
examination  by  our  committee  why  the 
loans  had  been  Klvcn  to  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  as  late  as  February  1981  when 
m  November  1960  and  at;ain  in  January 
1961  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  informed  our  committee  that 
they  could  not  find  proper  grounds  under 
the  law  to  make  the  loan  So  when  we 
askf»d  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  why  he  made  the 
loan  he  said.  'Well,  you  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather.  You  know 
weather  condiUons  were  bad  in  the  early 
part  of  1961.  and  therefore  the  financial 
.sifia'.ion  nf  the  New  Haven  Railroad  be- 
came even  more  precarious  than  It  was 
a:  the  time  of  some  previous  loan." 

We  have  ivX  written  into  this  law  that 
this  was  to  be  a  disaster  loan.  In  an- 
swer to  tlie  suggestion  from  the  dlstin- 
t,'uished  gentleman  from  California  on 
the  minority  side,  to  the  effect  that  if 
tlie  Cuinmission  had  to  find  reasonable 
grounds  for  repayment  or  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment,  that  after  all  the 
banks  would  take  the  loans,  or  someone 
else.  But  the  banks  will  not  take  the 
luan.s  without  the  guarantee. 

When  \^e  view  that  situation  we  find 
this  to  be  the  fact.  The  banks  have  a 
wimlfall,  Ix^cau.se  in  effect  the  Govern- 
inenl  of  the  United  States  has  author- 
iwd  Uie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
.sion  to  guarantee  these  loans  100  percent. 
While  I  was  not  privileged  to  l)e  a 
member  of  the  committee  In  1958.  I 
have  taken  occasion  to  look  through  the 
applications,  the  orders,  and  various  ac- 
companying paiJers  on  all  of  these  loans 
whiCh  have  been  made,  because  I  felt 
11  was  my  duly  to  do  so  as  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  found  that  even  where 
the  loans  were  guaranteed  100  percent, 
the  banks  in  some  instances  had  raised 
their  interest  rates  from  5  to  5' 2  Per- 
cent. The  American  taxpayer  was  doing 
thf*  underwriting,  and  of  course  there 
w  IS  never  any  risk  to  the  banks  them- 
Si'lves 

You  may  say.  Well,  what  is  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  doing  in 
the  banking  business?  "  They  are  not  in 
the  bankmg  business,  and  admittedly  the 
record  states  that  they  are  not  experts 
m  tJie  banking  business.  But  they  have 
certam  things  they  are  required  to  do, 
and  If  they  are  not  to  do  those  things, 
the  law  should  be  changed. 

I  read  from  the  report  on  H.R.  12832. 
Hou.se  Report  No.  1922,  85th  Congress, 
2d  session  Here  was  the  purpose  of  the 
act: 

With  tii»«  nnancial  awlstance  iirovlded  by 
this  bill,  the  committee  ha«  been  reliably 
Informed  th:it  many  carriers  Immediately 
wtiuld  reln^tllute  already  authorised  capital 
exf>endllure  programs,  amounting  to  mllUona 
of  dollars.  Such  action,  without  further 
delay  for  the  drawing  board  or  blueprint 
stage,  straightaway  would  provide  rubctan- 
tl.Hl  employment  by  the  railroad  Industry, 
and  through  the  purchase  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  suppUea.  would  afford  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  Industries  supplying  them. 
This  stimulus  Is  extremely  Important  and 
timely  right  at  this  mnment. 
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When  we  examine  the  record  of  what 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  been  doing,  as  the  Congress  should 
do.  we  foimd  that  in  instances  loans  had 
been  guaranteed  for  tlie  repayment  of 
State  and  local  taxes.  Hie  president  of 
one  of  the  railroads.  I  think  it  was,  who 
came  before  the  commlitec.  said:  "Well, 
we  had  to  pay  the  State  and  the  local 
taxes,  and  our  difficulty  now  comes  from 
State  and  local  taxes." 

I  questioned  at  that  time  and  I  ques- 
tion today  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  underwrite 
the  State  and  local  taxes  of  any  industry. 
I  think  the  concept  is  wrong,  and  I  think 
the  concept  by  the  pre.'^ident  of  the  par- 
ticular railroad  and  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commis.sion  In  making  this 
loan  was  wrong,  that  such  defeats  or 
avoids  the  legL«slative  purpose.  We  said 
In  the  House  report,  and  I  notice  that  the 
House  report  prevailed  Instead  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  loans  were  intended  for 
capital  expenditures  to  improve  the  rail- 
roads and  make  it  poMible  for  them  to 
repay  the  loan  and  realize  some  profit  on 
their  operation  so  that,  first,  they  could 
continue  to  serve;  and.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, as  we  wrote  into  the  law.  that 
they  could  repay  the  loan. 

Singular  was  it  that  when  we  had  the 
examination  before  the  committee  the 
testimony  was  concluded  on  March  2, 
1961.    And  the  testimony  was  presented 
to  us  that  certain  of  the  New  England 
States  were  almost  prepared  to  take  over 
the  railroad  problems  or  obligations.     I 
think  It  is  their  obligation  rather  than 
that  of  the  Congress.    The  United  States 
is  not  yet  In  the  business  of  running 
private  railroads,  and  I  hope  it  never 
gets  there.     And  so  the  New  England 
States  would  give  some  relief.    The  next 
dav,  March  3.  1961,  we  received  the  re- 
port of   the  New  England  Coimcil  for 
Economic    Development.      The    release 
date,  it  seems,  was  on  March  3  at  12:01 
am.    By  that  time  it  was  obvious  to  all 
that   the   committee   would  have   con- 
cluded its  deliberations  in  executive  ses- 
sion.   In  that  particular  report  they  said 
exactly  what  we  told  them  when  they 
were  before  the  committee,  that  they 
should  take  77-B.  that  the  United  States 
does  not  want  to  continue  pouring  money 
down  a  rathole.  that  we  want  to  continue 
operation  but  we  thought  their  recourse 
was  through  receivership  under  section 
11,  either  77-B  or  section  11. 

We  have  a  dual  responsibility,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out  here,  not  only  to 
help  these  industries  keep  going,  but  we 
also  have  an  oblication  to  the  taxpayers, 
as  I  conceive  it.  to  make  sure  that  we 
are  not  throwing  the  money  away.  And 
w  hen  there  is  relief  for  the  railroads  from 
the  States  or  through  the  courts  they 
.should  take  it.  There  was  and  there  is 
.such  relief,  but  where  the  railroad  or 
industry  refuses  to  take  that  relief 
despite  the  advice  of  others,  then  we 
think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or.  likewise,  any  other  regu- 
latory agency,  would  be  thwarting  the 
will  of  Congress  to  grant  the  relief,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
American  taxpayers  and  the  Congress  In 
providing    guaranteed   loans   that  they 


should  be  for  capital  improvements  and 
continued  employment. 

80  oiu-  purpose  in  filing  this  supple- 
mental report  was  to  emphasize  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  the  Congress— to 
tell  this  and  any  other  regulatory 
agencies  that  Congress  is  going  to  look 
at  their  operations  and  their  administra- 
tions, and  if  we  find  it  unsound  they  will 
come  in  for  criticism  which  we  believe 
would  be  justified. 

There  are  only  two  applications  pend- 
ing with  the  exception  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad,  and  the  last  one  of  $8  million 
had  not  been  fully  approved  because  of 
the  peculiar  situation  involved.  One  of 
those  applications  is  the  Erie  and  Lacka- 
wanna for  about  $16  million  for  capital 
Improvements,  w  hich  are  within  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  the  act;  and  the 
other  I  might  say  to  my  disting\iished 
friend  from  Kansas,  is  the  M.-K.-T.— 
MiSBOurl-Kansas-Texas — for  $15  million 
for  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

80  we  think  that  the  act  itself  should 
be  extended,  and  we  also  want  to  write 
a  record  to  say  to  the  regulatory 
agencies:  Here  Is  what  the  Congress  is 
doing :  here  is  the  purpose  of  the  act.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it 
read  the  record  we  have  made  here  and 
the  recommendations  we  are  making. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  Join  with  the  gentleman  in 
his  concern  as  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  additional  views  on  this  bill  and  in 
his  remarks  here  today  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  certainly 
should  look  more  carefully  and  with 
more  vigor  into  carrying  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  as  amply  demon- 
strated in  the  law,  in  the  report  and  in 
the  debate  here  today. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  ::ur- 
ther  requests  for  time  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  Hou:e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State:i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  setUon 
610  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
UjS.C.  1240)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"19«1"  and  by  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1982". 

With  tlie  following  committee  amend- 
ment: On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "by 
striking  out  '1961'  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '1962'  "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  striking  out  'March  31,  1.962' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Juno  30, 
1962'  ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  smaendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule.  tJie 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  EviNS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  1163  to  amend  section  510  of  the 


Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  loan  guaranty  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  222.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  Ls  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wilLje- 
port  the  amendment  to  the  title.   ^    ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  Amend  the 
title  to  read: 

A  bin  to  amend  section  510  erf  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  15 
months  the  loan  guaranty  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The    amendment    to    the    title    was 
agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

HARVESTING  OF  INDIAN  TIMBER 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  bbjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  govern  the  harvesting 
of  Indian  timber.  The  purpose  of  my 
bill  is  to  put  the  cutting  of  timber  on 
Indian  trust  lands  on  a  new  and  com- 
monsense  basis  of  prudent  management. 
At  present,  forestry  goals  of  sustained 
yield,  soimd  in  many  circumstances, 
guide  the  management  of  Indian  allot- 
ments. The  result  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. The  individual  Indian,  with  an 
80-  or  160-acre  allotment  cannot  derive 
maximum  benefit  from  sustained  yield 
policies. 

On  the  Flathead  Reservation,  within 
my  own  congressional  district,  many 
elderly  Indians  are  unable  to  provide  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  even  though 
they  own  timbered  allotments — ^because 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  regula- 
tions consider  their  small  allotment  as 
part  of  a  theoretical  mythical  forest 
managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis. 

A  typical  example  was  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Conko,  a  resident  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
vation. She  died  almost  destitute,  when 
nearly  80  years  old,  without  ever  being 
able  to  realize  anything  from  the  timber 
which  she  owned.  Today,  the  trees  on 
her  allotment  stand  as  a  living  memorial 
to  her  efforts  to  realize  some  benefits 
from  her  land. 

Why  should  we  have  an  Indian  tmable 
to  meet  hospital  and  grocery  bills  when 
he  has  resources  available? 

Why  should  our  Indian  citizens  be  told 
they  cannot  sell  timber  now  because  the 
Indian  Bureau  sold  all  the  timber  from 
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other  allotments   that   sustained   yield 
would  aUow  ? 

Why  should  the  foresters  selection 
process  of  areas  to  cut  rule  the  economic 
predicament  of  these  Indian  people? 

Let  us  treat  each  allotment  for  what 
it  Is — the  property  of  the  allottee. 

Let  us  freely  grive  economic  and  market 
advice  to  the  Indians  on  whether  it  is 
timely  to  sell  timber  and  the  condition 
of  the  local  market. 

Let  us  encourage  maintenance  of  the 
forest-scrowlng  stock  so  that  our  Indian 
citizens  can  pass  on  to  their  heirs  prop- 
erty in  a  productive  state. 

Let  us  be  absolutely  sure  that  if  the 
financial  condition  of  the  Indian  requires 
a  harvest  cut,  a  provision  Is  still  made  to 
assure  the  basic  productivity  of  the  land 

Let  us  give  these  Indian  citizens  the 
beneficial  use  of  their  land  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  non-Indian  citizens 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  basic  purpose  of 
my  bill  to  govern  the  harvesting  of  In- 
dian timber. 


YOUTH   CONSERVATION   CORPS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr  Perkins  I  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  I  have  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  On  July  27.  1959.  I  Introduced 
H  R  8404  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  which 
was  identical  to  the  legislation  sponsored 
by  Senator  Htticphrit  and  other  Mem- 
bers m  the  Senate.  Early  this  year  I 
mtroduced  similar  legislation  H.R.  41.58 
and,  in  late  February.  H.R.  4971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  feel  that 
my  bill.  H.R.  4971.  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
providing  employment  and  educational 
services  to  enrollees  is  essential  in  th'^se 
times.  In  most  Instances  the  employed 
youth  are  the  children  of  unemployed 
adults.  This  is  particularly  true  In  the 
whole  mining  area  of  eastern  Kentucky. 
These  children  cannot  hope  to  get  the 
proper  training  and  education  unles.s 
some  agency,  such  as  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  is  established. 

The  Nation  has  been  impressed — but 
.some  of  us  have  not  been  surprised — by 
the  reaction  of  young  people  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  setting  up  of  a  Youth 
Peace  Corps.  Although  we  are  celebwit- 
ing  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  we  are 
still  a  young  Nation  and  we  have  chosen 
a  vigorous  young  President  to  lead  us 
He  has  asked  us  to  move  forward  with 
him — and  we  will.  But  to  move  forward 
with  the  full  vigor  of  which  we  are  ca- 
pable, we  must  conserve  and  preserve 
and  use  wisely  all  of  our  resources,  both 
our  natural  resources  and  our  human 
resources.  For  this  reason  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  4971  to  which  I  invite 
your  attention  and  a.sk  for  your  interest 
and  your  support. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  the  considera- 
tion of  various  measures  designed  first 
to  combat  recession  and  for  the  longer 
run  to  take  special  measures  to  improve 


the  lot  of  all  our  people,  particularly 
those  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  number 
of  things  must  be  done  and  done 
promptly.  Representing  a  district  which 
has  for  a  long  time  faced  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems,  I  intend  to  suF>port 
fully  both  the  antirecession  and  longrun 
recovery  measures. 

There  Is  one  area,  however,  which  per- 
haps ti-anscends  all  others  in  impor- 
tance It  is  the  opportunity — or  lack 
of  it — which  the  young  people  of  this 
country  will  have  in  the  years  just  ahead 
to  play  their  parts  in  and  make  their 
contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
Nation. 

We  are  facing  in  the  very  near  future 
a  situation  the  extent  and  importance 
of  which  we  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
be  aware  of.  By  1970,  there  will  be  46 
percent  more  young  people  under  25  in 
the  labor  force  than  there  were  last  year 
Some  26  million  will  come  into  the  labor 
market  during  the  1960  s  Will  they  be 
able  to  complete  their  .schooling,  which 
IS  mcreasingly  needed  to  qualify  for  the 
kinds  of  jobs  which  will  exist,  to  find 
jobs,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  then- 
families''     If  not.  what  will  they  do'' 

With  an  expanding  population — wiurii 
Will  increase  to  about  208  million  by 
1970 — we  are  using  up  our  natural  re- 
sources at  an  alarming  rate  and  in  many 
instances  are  not  making  the  best  use 
of  the  things  we  have  Just  recently 
President  Kennedy's  task  force  pointed 
out  the  tremendous  neeci  for  con.serva- 
tion  and  development  of  our  natural 
resources. 

My  bill.  H.R  4971.  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Youth  Conservation  .Agency  to 
move  on  both  the.se  fionts  at  the  same 
time,  namely  to  conserve  develop,  and 
utilize  the  abilities  and  energies  of  this 
tremendous  wave  of  young  people  who, 
during  their  f.eneration.  will  face  prob- 
lems of  a  magnitude  .ve  can  onlv  dream 
of 

In  1957.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota,  with  ureat  foresight  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  After  exten.^ve  heai - 
ing.s  It  was  passed  by  the  oiher  body 
during  the  86th  Congress  Senator 
Humphrey  and  19  other  Senators  have 
leintroduced  it  during  this  .ses.sion  A 
number  of  .similar  bill.s  have  been  in- 
troduced by  my  coUeague.s  in  thi.s  House 
These  bills  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  resident  camp.s  where  young  men  can 
be  a.s.siyned  to  do  productive  con.serva- 
l:on  work  and  gain  work  experience  and 
trainini;  I  favor  this  program  and  have 
provided  for  it  in  my  bill  I  believe, 
however,  that  to  meet  the  needs  and  to 
serve  larger  numbers  of  younw  people 
other  types  of  programs  are  required, 
and  I  have  also  included  them 

First  In  many  parts  of  the  country — 
such  as  the  great  cities  as  well  as  the  de- 
pressed areas — there  are  young  people  in 
need  of  employment  and  there  is  likewl.se 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  city  and  State  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  school  grounds,  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  so  forth,  where  young 
men  and  women  could  be  employed  on  a 


local  work  program,  or  day-haul  basis. 
While  perhaps  lacking  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  camp  program,  these  local 
work  programs  would  have  other  ad- 
vantages. By  permlttmg  the  young 
people  to  live  at  home,  they  would  be  con- 
siderably less  costly,  and  the  young  p>eo- 
ple  would  be  readily  available  for  any 
regular  Job  openings  that  may  develop. 
Ixxral  educational  facilities  could  be  used 
for  making  up  basic  educational  deficien- 
cies and  for  related  vocational  training. 

Second  Hundreds  of  letters  come  to 
my  de.sk  from  families  where  the  princi- 
pal wage  earner  is  unemployed  or  only 
partly  employed,  .saying  they  have  great 
difficulty  keeping  their  children  in 
school — and  especially  in  high  school — 
due  to  lack  of  money  for  clothing,  sup- 
plies, and  various  school  expenses.  Even 
where  the  family  head  is  employed,  the 
great  majority  of  families  cannot  afford 
the  ever-growmg  expense  of  sending 
their  young  people  on  to  college.  The 
number  of  scholarships  and  loan  funds 
IS  woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 
Furthermore,  most  such  grants — and 
rightly  so — go  to  the  most  gifted  stu- 
dents or  those  taking  certain  specialized 
cour.s*  s.  But  there  are  millions  of  aver- 
age and  above-average  students  who 
siiould  go  to  colleRe  so  they  can  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands  of  the  job 
niaiket  but  who  are  financially  unable 
to  do  so 

I  proiwse.  therefore,  a  program  of  stu- 
dent workshops  to  meet  this  problem. 
Undf'r  this  program,  students  would  be 
given  part  time  employment  on  work 
programs  .set  up  and  supervised  by  the 
.schcx)l  and  college  authorities.  This 
would  not  only  help  the  students  meet 
their  necessary  expen.ses.  but  would  help 
the  institutions  to  expand  their  services 
to  tiike  care  of  tlie  growing  demands  on 
thi-m  Incidi-ntally.  this  program  would 
be  made  available  not  only  to  public 
.schools  and  colleges,  but  to  all  private, 
nonprofit  institutions,  such  as  parochial 
and  pnvute  .schools  And  let  us  not  for- 
get that  It  IS  in  the  American  tradition 
to  -A oik  one  s  way  through  school. 

Tliird  Under  tl.is  bill  employment  on 
local  out-of-school  work  programs  and 
on  student  workshops  would  be  avail- 
ablt^  to  young  women  as  well  as  young 
men  There  is  much  useful  work  that 
could  be  done  in  every  community  by 
young  women  They  could  be  assigned 
to  public  agencies  such  as  county  and 
city  offices,  welfare  agencies,  and  the  like 
to  enable  them  to  render  needed  services 
not  possible  withm  regular  budgets. 
They  could  be  assigned  to  work  centers 
whete  they  could  repair  or  make  cloth- 
ing for  needy  families,  especially  those 
with  young  children  Some  could  be 
asod  in  the  coivservation  programs.  In 
the  schools  and  colleges  they  could  be 
assigned  to  be  library  and  laboratory 
assistants,  clerical  aids  to  take  some  of 
the  paperwork  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
already  overburdened  teachers,  assist  in 
hospitals  and  clinics  and  in  dozens  of 
worthwhile  activities 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  the  work 
performed    through    conservation   proj- 
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ects.  local  work  activities  of  various 
kinds  and  student  work  programs,  two 
other  very  important  benefits  would  ac- 
crue both  to  the  young  people  them- 
selves and  to  the  Nation. 

First,  priority  in  assignment  could  be 
given  to  unemployed  young  people  from 
families  where  the  primary  wage  earner 
has  exhausted  or  is  not  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation.  The  wage 
earned  by  tlie  youth  would  help  In  meet- 
ing family  expenses,  thus  le.ssening  the 
need  for  direct  welfare  grants  of  various 
kinds.  And  how  much  better  this  would 
be  in  terms  of  the  pride  and  self-respect 
of  the  young  people  and  their  families. 

Second,  they  would  gain  work  experi- 
ence and  work  training  which  is  so  im- 
portant In  qualifying  for  regular  Jobs. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  automation  and  technological 
change  and  their  effect  on  employment. 
When  we  hear  these  words,  we  are  In- 
clined to  think  about  a  huge  computer 
or  an  automatic  assembly  line.  We  tend 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Impact  of 
technolot'lcal  change  has  probably  been 
greatest  In  the  area  of  agricultural  and 
unskilled  Jobs.  Land  Is  cleared,  ditches 
dug.  crops  raised,  materials  packed  and 
handled  by  machinery.  Think  of  how 
many  elevator  operators  have  been  re- 
placed by  automatic  elevators.  And  it  is 
many  of  these  disappearing  unskilled 
jobs  that  young  people  have  traditionally 
relied  on  to  get  their  initial  work  ex- 
perience and  thus  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket The  first  two  questions  a  pro- 
spective employer  a.sks  are,  "How  much 
education  have  you  had?"  and  "What 
experience  have  you  had?" 

Much  fine  work  in  preparing  young 
people  for  jobs  is  being  done  in  voca- 
tional education  schools'  apprenticeship 
programs  and  by  industry  through  its 
own  training  programs.  However,  for 
the  first  time  since  1934  when  the  CCC 
camps  were  started,  there  is  not  now  in 
this  country  a  large,  federally  financed 
work  program  through  which  out-of- 
school  and  unemployed  young  people  can 
get  work  experience  and  training  and 
which  gets  them  better  prepared  to  enter 
the  labor  market.  During  the  1930's  we 
had  the  CCC  and  the  other  youth  pro- 
grams including  student  work  programs 
ir.  schools  and  colleges. 

During  the  1940's  was  the  biggest  of 
all — the  military'  services.  We  took  mil- 
lions of  young  men — and  young  wom- 
en— and  taught  them  not  only  how  to 
fight  but  how  to  do  a  thousand  and  one 
things,  all  the  way  from  how  to  cook  or 
speak  Japanese  to  how  to  repair  com- 
plicated electronic  equipment.  After 
World  War  n  and  on  through  the  I950's 
we  had  the  huge  GI  education  and  on- 
the-job  training  program.  I  think  one 
of  tlie  reasons  we  did  not  have  the  great 
unemployment  we  feared  after  World 
War  n  was  because  so  many  of  our 
young  people  came  out  of  service  and 
went  into  GI  education  programs  where 
they  acquired  skills  and  work  experience 
that  enabled  them  to  move  smootlily 
back  into  the  labor  force.  Now  these 
programs  have  ended  or  are  limited  In 
scope  and  at  the  ver>'  time  we  are  faced 


with  the  greatest  percentage  growth  of 
young  people  seeking  work  in  the  history 
of  our  NatiCHi. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  the  number 
of  young  pe(H>le  seeking  to  enter  the  la- 
bor force  will  increase  by  26  million 
during  this  decade.  This  is  serious 
enough,  but  two  aspects  of  the  situation 
make  it  even  more  so. 

First,  the  curve  is  starting  to  rise,  but 
it  takes  its  biggest  jump  not  toward  the 
end  of  the  1960'8  but  at  the  middle  of  it. 
The  number  of  young  people  reaching 
18  each  year  ready  to  enter  the  labor 
force  (»-  go  to  college  will  increase  from 
2.6  million  in  1960  to  3.8  million  in  the 
single  year  1965 — a  rise  of  nearly  50  per- 
cent. This  means  that  we  do  not  have 
much  time;  we  need  to  get  started  now 
during  this  session.  We  have  some  ex- 
perience which  will  be  helpful,  but  it 
takes  time  to  organize,  erect  camps,  and 
so  forth.  Fortunately  I  understand  that 
the  conservation  agencies  have  many 
planned  projects  they  could  get  started 
on  rather  quickly. 

Second,  is  the  gloomiest  statistic  of  all. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  this  decade 
there  will  be  some  7.5  million  school 
dropouts — about  one -third  of  whom 
will  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
And  this  is  during  the  space  age.  Hope- 
fully, by  greatly  improving  our  school 
systems,  as  President  Kennedy  has  pro- 
posed, and  by  adopting  some  student  aid 
measures  as  proposed  In  this  bill,  we 
might  be  able  to  shave  that  figure  some- 
what. But  it  will  still  be  large.  And 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  at  a 
time  when  employers  demand  higher 
educational  attainment  and  greater  skills 
and  when  a  high  school  diploma  is  an 
indispensable  ticket  to  even  many  jobs 
low  on  the  scale.  We  cannot  enca.se  them 
in  concrete  and  drop  them  in  the  ocean 
as  we  do  our  atomic  wastes.  We  will  ig- 
nore them  only  at  the  risk  of  soon  facing 
social  problems  in  this  country  more 
frightening  than  any  of  us  like  to  con- 
template, 

I  have  been  asked  what  relation  the 
programs  contemplated  In  this  bill  will 
have  with  respect  to  the  Youth  Peace 
Corps — particularly  if  it  includes  some 
recently  discussed  domestic  aspects.  In 
my  opinion,  they  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent things.  For  years,  many  private  so- 
cial agencies  and  church  organizations  in 
this  country,  such  as  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  and  others, 
have  conducted  programs  designed  to 
help  communities  with  their  social  prob- 
lems. In  my  own  section  of  the  country, 
private  and  religious  agencies  have  es- 
tablished schools  and  carried  on  worth- 
while programs  such  as  that  of  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service.  The  programs 
contemplated  in  this  bill  would  not  af- 
fect such  activities;  in  fact,  it  could  even 
be  used  to  supplement  them. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
provide,  on  a  large  scale,  work  expe- 
rience and  training  for  unemployed 
young  people,  especially  those  in  de- 
pressed areas  and  from  families  whose 
Income  is  nonexistent  or  InsufiScient  to 
meet  basic  needs.    At  the  same  time 


their  enthusiasm  and  energy  would  be 
directed  to  increasing  the  wealth  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  through  conser- 
vation and  public  service  programs. 

I  have  deliberately  waited  till  the 
conclusion  of  this  talk  to  mention  one 
other  pressing  national  problem — that 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Some  States  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess with  work  camps  designed  specifi- 
cally for  the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile 
delinquents.    This  is  well  worth  doing. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  imfortunate 
if  any  program  for  young  i>eople  set  in 
motion  by  the  Federal  Grovemment 
should  be  discussed  primarily  in  these 
terms.  This  program  is  much  broader 
than  that.  True,  it  would  probably  be 
the  most  effective  preventive  measure 
that  could  be  devised.  When  you  take 
energetic  young  people  off  the  street 
comers  and  out  of  the  back  alleys,  give 
them  a  chance  to  work  and  learn  and 
earn  and  feel  they  are  doing  something 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  their 
families  and  for  their  covmtry,  you  are 
getting  at  the  cause — not  simply  curing 
the  effect.  And  this  program  would 
serve  millions  of  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  are  not  now  and  never  will 
be  delinquents  but  who  need  an  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  themselves  to  be  useful 
citizens  and  effective  members  of  our 
labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
state  that  my  bill,  H.R.  4971,  contains 
the  provisions  of  the  Humphrey  bill  but 
is  somewhat  broader,  as  outlined  above. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mrs.  Kee]. 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  For 
several  years,  I  have  Likewise  Introduced 
legislation  providing  for  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  because  I  personally 
feel  this  would  mean  so  mxicli  to  the 
whole  Appalachian  areas.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  billions  of  trees  that  were 
planted  on  badly  needed  land,  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  fire  trails,  and  the 
thousands  of  bridges  and  buildings  that 
were  constructed  by  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  duiing  the  1930's,  and 
I  realize  the  need  for  such  action  today 
to  give  some  employment  to  these 
youngsters  in  the  distressed  areas.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  bill  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  contains  provisions 
for  local  work  activities  of  various  kinds 
and  student  work  programs,  in  addition 
to  the  conservation  projects.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  a 
program  of  this  type  enacted  into  law 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  wish  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  con- 
tribution, especially  since  she  has  been 
so  active  in  her  efforts  to  get  similar 
legislation  enacted  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Slack]. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  first 
of  all  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  on  the  forcefulness  of  hla 
presentation  In  behalf  of  this  measure  to 
deal  with  a  serious  problem  affecting  our 
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youth.  All  of  us  are  funUlAr  with  the 
quotation  as  old  as  mankind — "As  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  shall  grow,"  but  I 
fear  we  have  been  too  preoccupied  with 
the  vast  problems  of  the  day  to  turn  a 
proper  share  of  our  attention  to  the 
coming  generations,  and  how  they  must 
be  shaped  to  keep  our  country  strong 
tomorrow. 

I  speak  in  support  of  HJl.  4971.  and 
note  with  satisfaction  that  Representa- 
tive Perkins  indicates  that  aggressive 
measures  will  be  taken  to  seciu-e  broad 
support  among  the  membership  of  this 
House  and  call  up  the  bill  for  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  This  Is  a  bill  with  multifold 
good  objectives.  It  will  offset  the  nega- 
tive Influences  which  beset  much  of  our 
youth  who  are  presently  living  In  bad 
environments;  it  will  teach  them  the 
virtues  of  thrift  and  hard  work,  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  dignity  of  labor 
It  will  keep  them  in  a  healthful  outdoor 
activity  during  their  formative  years 
It  can  become  a  natural  part  of  the 
President's  recent  suggestion  for  a  pro- 
Kram  of  national  emphasis  on  physical 
fitness. 

Not  only  will  we  profit  in  terms  of  im- 
proved human  beings  and  citizens,  but 
we  may  also  expect  tangible  gains 
through  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  Some  30  years  ago.  we  in- 
stituted a  conservation  movement  among 
our  youth  as  a  result  of  an  existins?  de- 
pression The  results  of  the  program 
were  such  that  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect a  program  as  suggested  by  this  bill 
to  meet  with  even  greater  success  I 
bring  up  this  point  because  my  district 
is  among  those  which  contain  certain 
counties  now  depressed  by  long-term  un- 
employment. 

Of  all  of  the  undesirable  effects  on 
man  and  his  works  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  depressed  communities,  none 
have  troubled  me  as  much  as  the  effects 
on  family  unity  and  the  hopes  of  the 
young  They  have  literally  no  place  to 
go,  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  at 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  their 
lives.  I  cannjt  see  how  a  measure  of  this 
kind  can  do  anything  but  improve  the 
situation  for  the  young  people  of  de- 
pressed communities.  There  is  an  al- 
ternative to  hopelessness  and  delin- 
quency, and  we  have  here  a  chance  to 
devise  such  an  alternative. 

I  hope  that,  In  the  welter  of  problems 
stretching  from  Laos  to  the  Congo,  and 
from  the  United  Nations  to  Berlin,  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  our  own  youth  and 
the  guidance  they  need  and  deserve  to 
have  from  us.  For  this  reason,  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  sponsor  of  this  bill 
and  pledge  to  him  my  most  vigorous 
support  in  its  pursuit  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 


JAPANESE  FLOOD  AMERICAN  MAR- 
KET   WITH    BASEBALL    GLOVES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Prick  1  is  recognized  for  30 

minutes. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sport- 
ing News  of  March  8  sharply  points  up 
the  need  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to  aid 
the  American  manufacturers  of  base- 
ball gloves  who  are  in  serious  trouble 
at  the  present  time 

The  editorial  entitled  "Dent  in  Japa- 
nese Good  Will  on  Gloves."  comments 
on  the  recent  grievance  Issued  by  the 
American  manufacturers  asain'-t  a  Japa- 
nese cra.sh  program  to  flood  the  Amer- 
ican  market  with   baseball  gloves 

Within  4  years  46  percent  of  the  gloves 
purchased  m  the  United  States  are  now 
prrduced  by  the  Japanese  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  cannot  possibly  con- 
tend with  the  situation  as  it  now  stands 
without  help  from  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion I  am  hopeful  that  this  help  will 
soon  come 

The  Sporting  News  is  the  leading  base- 
ball and  sports  publication  in  the  United 
States.  Its  publisher,  Col  J  O  Taylor 
Spink,  i.s  one  of  the  Nation's  pionf^'rs 
in  building  baseball  into  Americas  na- 
tional came 

The  editorial  follows 

Dent  in  J.\i»a.nesi:  Good  Wiil  on  Grovrs 

A  situation  which  hi*  grtjwn  s.j  serhnia 
'-h<tt  It  preser.'s  an  Hlarnur.jj  threat  to  the 
sale  of  .^mcrlcan-made  ba-seball  g!  ives  and 
mitt.-.  wa.s  brous^ht  to  a  h»>ad  when  a  sir mfj 
protest  w;i3  made  by  domesMi-  manufactureri 
who  to  their  credit,  took  their  grievsLncf  to 
the  U  S  Tariff  ComraiA.sion  on  February 
Jl    J3 

Baseball  gl.ves  mai.ufartured  m  Japan 
where  labor  Is  much  cheaper  than  U  U  m 
t.^us  country,  have  been  flxKllng  the  .\meri- 
can  market  In  1960  Japane,'?e  interest.s 
produced  aim  •■<t  46  [>ercent  u{  the  gl  ives 
purchased 

Tom  Elliott,  vice  president  of  the  RawllnRs 
Sporting  Goods  Co  .  of  St  L<uila  waa  head 
of  the  delegation  that  appeared  ;<iat  week 
before  the  Tariff  Conimisai  1:1  m  behalf  of 
the  American  manufa oturer.s 

He  cited  alarming  figure.*  IJT  00<J  gloves 
pri<lu''ed  in  Jaj^ian  and  shipped  lu  this  coun- 
try m  1957  but  2412.000  In  1960  Over  the 
same  period  American  pr  Kluctlon  slumped 
from  3  334.0<JU  to  2,653  000 

Glove.^  which  must  be  sold  an v where  from 
•  13  to  110  because  of  produciU)n  cixsts  In 
this  country  can  be  matched  by  Japanese 
manufacturers  at  a  selling  prii'e  of  $4  to  $6 
Ja-panese  labor  works  In  .some  places  from 
10  :o  14  cent.s  an  hour,  In  the  better  plant.-? 
at  24  cents  an  hour  In  this  country,  by  law, 
the  minimum  Is  tl  an  hour  and  Elliott  cited 
ngure.s  showing;  that  the  average  in  Ameri- 
can sporting  go'Kl"?  factories  n  $1  75  .m  h';)ur 
f.  ir  Workers 

This    la    .1    cra.-ih    program,      said    Elliott 
If    Japanese     imports    had     been     built     up 
slowly  over   a   p>erl(xl   of   years     iAe    might    be 
able    to   cope    with   It       But    this    thing    has 
developed  m  lesa  than  4  years  " 

Just  as  an  example.     Elliott   added      our 
factory    put    our    slx-ilngered    glove    on    the 
market  in  May  of  1959      Just  3  months  later 
In    August,    Japanese    manufacturers    had    a 
comparable  product,  at  a  nuich  cheaper  price 
in  competition   In  our  markets  " 

This  whole  matter  presents  an  Interesting 
problem  in  American  diplomacy  The 
United  States  ha«  worked  hard  to  rebuild 
the  economy  of  Japan  since  World  War  II 
and  h&s  met  with  some  success  In  addi- 
tion, any  aasLstance  we  can  lend  to  Japan, 
which  provides  a  back  d(x)r  to  our  country 
for  Communist  Interests  keeps  the  Japanese 
friendly  to  our  side. 


Everyone  applauds  this  Interest  and  this 
Cooperation  and  any  other  token  of  friend- 
ship But  such  assistance  should  not  be 
made  available  to  Japan  at  the  expense  of 
Ajnerlcan  manufacturers. 

The  United  State*  has  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  one  of  the  most  Important  reasons 
Is  that  the  laboring  man  Is  receiving  a  living 
and  decent  wage  ThLa  should  be  main- 
tained   at   all  costs 

Gradually  perhaps  the  latK)rlng  man  In 
Japan  can  seek  and  achieve  his  higher 
standard 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  manufac- 
turers have  suggested  two  s<jurces  of  relief  - 
a  higher  tariff  on  goods  manufactured  In 
Japan,  up  15  to  45  percent  over  present  fig- 
ures and  or  establishing  a  quota  of  gcxxls 
which   may  be  shipped  In 

There  Is  no  quota  at  this  time  Elliott. 
sptjkesman  for  the  manufacturers,  suggested 
a  quota  not  at  the  lowest  level  or  at  the 
highest  figure  This  la  a  reasonable  request 
on  the  American  manufacturers'  part 

One  point  should  be  made  crystal  clear 
Tlie  Amerlc.m  manufacturers  are  not  trying 
to  freeze  out  the  foreign  competition  They 
are  willing  to  live  with  It.  as  long  as  they 
have  an  honest  chance  to  meet  that  com- 
petition In  the  open  market 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  Inaugural 
address,  made  the  point  that  Americans 
should  M-ik  what  they  can  do  for  the  United 
.•-•ates  no*  what  the  United  State*  can  do  for 
them  The  sp<irtlng  goods  manufacturers 
w  iVA  It  that  way  They  want  to  work  for 
this  cijuntry  and  are  asking  only  reasonable 
relief    from   unrealistic    foreign   competition. 

We  trust  that  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  and  come  up  with  a 
re.usoiiiible  decision. 


TAX  INCENTIVE 


Mr  BARRY  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BARRY  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  give  a  tax  In- 
centive to  encourage  people  to  use  a 
larger  part  of  their  incomes  for  educa- 
tion 

Certainly  an  incentive  to  educate  our 
people  is  as  important  or  more  impor- 
tant than  an  incentive  to  produce  barrels 
of  oil  or  shoe  machinery  or  to  enter- 
tain pro.si)ective  busine.s^s  clients  at  niuht- 
clubs  Should  there  t>e  a  tax  incentive 
for  expen.so  accounts  but  none  to  edu- 
cate our  children^  That  is  preci.sely 
the  situation  under  the  pre.'^ent  tax  laws. 
I  .say  it  should  be  chan^;ed — and  now 
Therefore.  I  am  proposing  legislation 
which  will  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  a  credit  for  tuition  ex- 
penst's  in  computing  individual  income 
taxes.  The  method  employed  in  my  bill 
would  use  the  same  approach  as  is  pres- 
ently used  in  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  compute  taxation  of  retire- 
ment income — not  being  a  deduction  for 
uross  income  but  a  computed  credit 
against  ones'  tax.  My  bill  would  allow 
a  tax  credit  for  income  spent  on  educa- 
tion by  any  taxpayer  either  for  his  own 
tuition  or  for  anyone  he  may  wish  to  help 
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educate.  To  keep  it  equitable  the  rale 
would  be  uniform  for  all  at  the  lowest 
Federal  income  tax  rate  of  20  percent. 
rhe  person  in  the  lower  tax  brackets 
would  obtain  the  same  tax  benefits  as 
persons  in  all  other  brackets.  It  would 
only  apply  for  tuition  up  to  $1^00  a 
year,  and  would  be  applicable  to  all 
lecognized  educational  institutions 
whether  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  or 
university  level. 

Money  now  spent  on  other  less  essen- 
tial things  would  be  encouraged  to  be 
.•"Pent  in  the  vital  field  of  the  education 
of  our  people,  and  would  a.-'isist  many  of 
our  young  people  who  arc  now  prevented 
from  going  to  college  because  their  par- 
ents cannot  afford  it. 

For,  if  this  Nation  wishes  to  maintain 
world  leadership,  education  should  be 
open  to  all  and  advanced  stages  of  edu- 
cation must  not  be  confined  only  to  those 
who  can  pay  for  it.  Among  middle  in- 
come families.  80  percent  hope  to  send 
their  children  to  college  but  only  half 
of  these  families  ever  do.  The  average 
cost  of  college  education  is  $1,550  per 
year  for  each  student. 

With  my  proix)scd  moderate  tax  in- 
centive assistance  many  more  families 
in  the  middle  income  bracket  will  chan- 
nel money  they  now  sjjend  on  less  im- 
j>ortant  tilings  for  the  education  of  their 
children  or  themselves. 

Federal  tax  revenue  saved  in  this  leg- 
l.slation  would  be  directly  funneled  Into 
education  and  would  create  a  4-to-l 
F'ederal  Incentive  program.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar  the  Goveri\ment 
wave  up  to  our  schools,  $4  would  be  con- 
tiibuted  by  the  people  privately  and  vol- 
untarily resulting  in  much  greater  ex- 
penditure by  parents  for  better  educa- 
tion of  their  children  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  made.  This  would  increase 
private  investment  by  our  p>eople  in  the 
future  of  the  country.  A  nobler  use  for 
our  national  income  is  diCBcult  to  con- 
ceive Moreover,  this  legislation  would 
impartially  broaden  the  educational  base 
among  all  the  schools  of  our  Nation 
without  any  danger  of  Federal  controls. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  many 
individuals  and  many  schools.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  other 
grant,  loan,  or  scholarship  proposals.  I 
trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  incorpo- 
rated Into  that  body  of  legislation  to  aid 
education  to  be  passed  by  the  Congress 
this  year  I  urge  your  suppwrt  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  bill  be 
ininted  in  the  Record  at  this  ix>int. 

Be  If  tnactrd  bp  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
I<ipre!>eutatties  0/  the  United  States  Of 
America  \n  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  tlie 
Internal  He  venue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
cre<lits  against  tax)  Is  amended  by  redeslg- 
n.itlng  section  38  as  section  39  and  by  adding 
;<fter  .section  37  the  following  new  section: 

■■Sec    38    TirrioN  Expenses. 

"lai  In  Oenerai — There  shall  be  allowed 
'.  )  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against  tlie  tax 
imposed  by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tui- 
tion expenses  paid  by  such  Individual  dtiring 
the  taxable  year   (as  defined  and  limited  in 


subsection  (c)  )  multiplied  by  a  rate  equal  to 
the  lowest  rate  of  tax  which  can  be  Imposed 
on  any  Income  under  section  1. 

"(b)  Credit  Not  To  Cause  Refund  or 
Tax. — The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year. 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  other  than 
this  section  and  sections  31  and  32, 

"(c)  TumoN  ExpEKscs  Defined  and  Lim- 
ITID. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'tuition  expenses'  means  expenses  of  tuition 
Incvirred  for  the  education  of  the  taxpayer  or 
any  other  Individual  at  a  duly  accredited 
public  or   private   educational   Institution — 

"(1)  which  normally  maintains  a  regular 
faculty  and  curriculum  and  normally  has  a 
regularly  organized  body  of  students  In  at- 
tendance at  the  place  whero  Its  educational 
activities  are  carried  on,  and 

"(2)  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  are  deductible  under  section  170; 

except  that  not  more  than  91.200  of  expenses 
attributable  to  the  education  of  Einy  one 
Individual  In  any  taxable  year  may  be  taken 
into  account  In  determining  the  credit  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  IV 
is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  38.  Overpayments  of  tax  ' 

and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sac.  88.  Tuition  expenses. 

"Sac.  39.  Overpayments  of  tax  " 

Sac.  2.  Section  37(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
interest)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'sec- 
tion 36  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt 
interest),  and  section  38  (relating  to  tui- 
tion expenses". 

Sac.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  resp>ect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  GoodellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  F>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  this  House  will  debate  proposed 
changes  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
including  increases  in  the  minimum 
wage. 

This  is  a  subject  about  which  we  heard 
with  regularity  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1960.  Candidate  Kennedy 
made  a  number  of  references  to  the  need 
for  an  increase  in  that  minimum  to 
$1.25  an  hour. 

The  original  administration  bill  this 
year  would  have  increased  the  minimum 
wage  to  $1.15  an  hour  and,  over  a  periocl 
of  several  years,  would  have  raised  tha': 
figure  to  $1.25  an  hour.  The  subcom- 
mittee considering  this  legislation  re- 
vised the  bin  to  make  the  increase  to 
$1.25  effective  in  1  year. 

However,  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
has,  in  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee,  re- 
quested postponement  of  $1.25  an  hour 


for  2^2  years.  The  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  adopted  Mr.  Gold- 
berg's position. 

In  order  that  this  House  may  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  administration, 
I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  herewith  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Goldbergs  letter.  The  let- 
ter follows : 

March  6,  1961. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Chairman.  Special  Subcojnmittee  on   Labor, 

Committee    on    Education    and    Labor. 

House    of    Representatives,    Washington, 

DO. 
Dear  Congressman  Roosevelt:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  views  about  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
Pair  hahoT  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amend- 
ed, to  $1.25  efTectlve  1  year  and  4  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  H.R.  3935. 
As  you  know,  this  bill,  as  introduced,  would 
have  provided  for  a  more  gradual  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage  of  $1.15  commencing 
4  months  after  the  date  of  enactment,  to 
$1.20  commencing  1  year  and  4  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and,  finally,  to 
$1.25  commencing  2  years  and  4  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 

During  the  past  several  days  we  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  given  very  care- 
ful consideration  and  further  study  to  all 
of  the  economic  implications  of  this  accel- 
erated program  for  reaching  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  a  year  earlier  than  orig- 
inally proposed.  In  view  of  the  many  fac- 
tors involved  and  after  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  entire  situation,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  may 
find  it  possible  to  reconsider  this  decision 
and  restore  the  original  three-step  approach, 
as  outlined  above,  or.  if  considered  more 
desirable,  adopt  a  two-step  approach,  that 
is  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.15  for  2  years  and 
4  months  alter  the  date  of  enactment  and 
a  niinimum  w.^ge  of  $1.25  thereafter. 
Yours  -iiiccrely. 

.\R-i  nvR  J.  Goldberg. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


LOAN  GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
did  not  want  to  inject  myself  into  the 
debate  on  the  bill  just  passed,  but  I 
think  that  some  Member  should  make 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  a  very  hard  and  difficult  problem 
in  connection  with  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road Co.  The  New  Haven  Railroad  is  an 
unusual  transportation  system.  A  large 
percentage  of  its  traffic  is  passenger.  A 
large  percentage  of  that  is  commuter 
service.  The  problems  of  a  railroad  with 
40  percent  or  more  passenger  service 
are  entirely  different  than  the  problems 
of  a  railroad  with  5.  6.  or  7  percent  pas- 
senger service.  The  miney  that  a  rail- 
road  makes,    as   I   understand,   comes 
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mainly  from  the  trmnsportation  of 
frei«rht.  Now.  a  rallrcMul  with  5  or  6 
percent  passenger  service,  with  the  pro- 
fits it  makes  on  the  frelctat.  can  absorb 
the  loss  on  the  paMenger  service,  but 
when  you  have  a  railroad  where  a  large 
percentage  is  passenger  service  and  a 
large  percentage  of  that  passenger  serv- 
ice Is  local  or  commuter  service,  the  loss 
on  the  passenger  service  cannot  be  very- 
well  offset  by  the  profits  on  the  freight. 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  pub- 
lic Involved.  There  is  the  question  of 
the  highly  Industrialized  area  of  the 
country  that  is  served.  New  England  is 
in  that  category.  While  I  say  I  did  not 
want  to  inject  myself  into  the  discu.s- 
sion.  nevertheless  I  think  that  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
cormection  with  a  railroad  like  the  New 
Haven  should  be  viewed  from  a  very 
tolerant  eind  understanding  angle. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  eminently  correct.  The 
importance  of  this  railroad  to  all  New 
England  has  been  very  well  discussed 
in  the  hearuigs  before  the  committee  and 
in  this  debate  here.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  this  railroad  must  continue  to 
operate.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  area  that  would  have 
no  other  way  or  mode  of  transiwrtation 
were  it  not  for  this  railroad  servmg  the 
area. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  the 
chairman  made  that  observation.  I  do 
not  dispute  ansrthlng  that  was  said  by 
any  Member,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
recognizing  the  density  of  traffic  in  con- 
nt.'ction  with  the  transjwrtation  of  pas- 
sengers, the  highly  industrialized  area, 
and  recognizing  the  necessity  for  it^ 
operation,  because  we  cannot  get  along 
without  it,  in  connection  with  the  loans 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion passed  upon  they  imdoubtedly 
recognized  those  circumstances.  And,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  criticlae  them  for  the 
loans  that  they  have  made. 

Now,  what  the  future  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  will  be  I  do  not  know, 
waether  they  will  have  to  go  through 
bankruptcy  as  provided  by  law  or  what 
el^  can  be  done;  I  am  not  entering  in- 
to that.  But.  I  think  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  realize  that,  as  stated  by  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee  and  myself, 
we  recognize  their  problem  in  relation 
to  the  New  Haven.  As  I  view  remarks 
made  today,  criticism  by  some  Mem- 
bers is  more  cautionary  as  to  the  fu- 
ture, and  there  is  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us  of  the  perplexing 
questions  that  confronted  the  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  application 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  for  the 
loans  that  were  granted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORUACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  lUlnois. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.     May  I  say   to  the 

distinguished  majority  leader,  it  is  easy 
to  look  back  in  retrospect  in  this  situa- 
tion and  to  say  that  something  else 
should  be  done,  as  has  been  inferred 
here  today.  Frjm  our  heuniiKs  it  ap- 
peared that  they  used  as  reasonable  dili- 
gence as  they  could,  knowing  tiiat  here 
was  an  operation  which  was  dependent 
on  passenger  trafTlc  and  the  carr>in<:  of 
thousands  and  fio'.i^and.s  of  jh  ople  into 
the  city  of  New  '^'ork  and  to  their  homf^s 
at  nii;ht.  Then  was  no  other  way  to 
transport  these  people. 

I  tiiirik  llie  Cfniniisiiion  has  Iri'd.  in 
th.e  words  of  the  majority  leader,  to  luok 
sympathetically  upon  the  plight  they 
were  faced  with  at  that  time.  In  other 
word.s,  may  I  .say  to  the  majority  leader. 
i'  you  £:o  back  to  1953  we  all  recall  what 
a  difflcult  situation  all  the  railroads 
were  in  at  that  t:me  It  was  an  extreme 
situation  w.th  m^^Gt  railroads,  even  more 
serious  than  it  U  today.  I  think  what 
they  were  aitcmpting  to  do  when  tlie 
law  was  passed  ».  as  t)  s<  e  if  .soniething 
could  not  be  worked  out  m  the  inter- 
vening: 3  years  for  thor.e  railroads. 
Naturally,  some  of  thorn  did  not  come 
out  as  they  expected;  but  t.he  Comnus- 
s:i>n  did  the  best  they  could,  as  I  see  il, 
m  an  extremely  difficult  .situation. 

Mr.  MfCORM.ACK  I  thank  the  een- 
tleman  for  his  obsen'ation. 


AUSTRIAN'S  BKJKER  ON  AID  FUNDS 
USE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spt  aker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  i  Mr  MonacanI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  ;x)int  in 
the  Record  ar.d  inchule  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  Friday,  March  10, 
1961,  carried  ar.  article  reporting  that 
the  United  State:i  plans  to  give  up  rontrnl 
of  $423  million  n  counterpart  funds  to 
Austria. 

This  represents  a  twilance  of  schillings 
that  the  Austrian  Government  dei>:)slt- 
ed  in  return  for  $1,200  million  of  Mar- 
shall plan  aid  received  from  the  United 
States. 

Chancellor  Julius  Raab  announced  re- 
cently that  an  agreement  had  almost 
been  completed  for  the  trarvsfer  of  this 
$400  million  to  Austria's  control. 

The  article  further  stated  that  this 
money  is  a  gift  from  the  United  States. 

At  this  tim'^  when  Austria  is  enjoying 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  the 
United  States  ia  suffering  from  a  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  'this  gift"  of 
over  $400  million  certainly  raLses  many 
questions  in  the  minds  of  anyone  in- 
terested in  international  finance. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  of  State 
for  a  report  on  these  negotiations  and 
I  trust  that  the  response  will  be  one 
that  will  satisfy  the  Con»;ress  and  coun- 
txy. 


For  the  Ricord,  I  append  the  article 
I  have  described  herewith. 

(FYom    the    Now   York  Times,   Mar     10,    1961] 
ArsTRi.\NS   Birnm   ok   Am  P^.'nd's   Use— Re- 
port Th.^t    Unitd)   Statks   Will   Oits   Up 
Control   or   Countx»pa»t   Cukrznct   Srrs 
Orr  DisPLTX 

(By  M  .S  H.indler) 

ViitNN.*.  M..rrh  9  The  expectation  that 
the  US  l>f>veri'.incnt  will  soon  transfer  com- 
plite  cuiit.'i'l  uf  J-IJJ  luiUlon  in  schillings  to 
Austrlti  lias  pruvokci^-d  a  fight. 

1  !ie  .spet'illc  aiiicjunt,  11  bllUuu  schillings, 
Tf  prt-seiit*  llie  uii;Ulocatt*d  balauce  uf  schlii- 
l;i.;a  that  the  AurirLiii  Clovernnicnt  de- 
p  »oit!»d  l:i  return  f.ir  11.200  million  w^rth  nf 
Nt.ir^h.ill  pi  in  ftld  receUed  from  the  United 
."St.-xtes  This  aid  Is  publlrly  B(kiiowU"d(?ed 
as  hi.Uig  been  prUiuuUy  re«ponslble  for  the 
re«U^)ratlon  uf  Austria's  shatrered  ecouon.y 
alter  World  War  H  aiid  lier  current  pru6- 
p-riiy 

Tiie  i-id  received  from  Uie  UiUt«d  blaica 
Ckine  lit  the  fi'rin  of  TikxI.  raw  matcrlaJs,  in- 
diist.'l.il  e'lulpment  and  money  gritntj^. 
Uadrr  t!ie  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
Wfishln(jt4in.  the  Austrian  Oovernment  de- 
p<j«ilt*d  to  the  iwccount  of  the  US.  Oovern- 
ment the  e<iulvalent  In  schUllngB  tor  every 
d'jllax  reccUed 

These  counterpart  funds  were  progressively 
re.nvcfcted  In  tlie  Austrian  economy  after  ap- 
proval had  been  obtAlned  from  WashliigtiU 
for  fcich  Investment  project. 

Ch.iMcellor  Julius  Raab  announced  la.st 
Sund  ■.y  that  an  a^n'ewnent  had  been  almoet 
compIct*<l  In  Wii.shlngton  for  the  trajiafer 
of  the  unused  balance  to  Austria's  control, 
blnce  then  various  charges  have  t>«en  ex- 
chan»;ed  by  contending  (groups,  ttiat  are  in- 
icrt^tc'd  ill  ilic  fuiid. 

PLAN    raoTE-STKD    BT    SOCLALISTfl 

Herr  I^aab's  suggestion  that  an  Indeiiend- 
ent  tLgency  be  established  to  administer  Uie 
fund  found  favor  neither  with  private  banks 
nor  private  industrialists  nor  Socialists.  The 
former  two  groups  started  a  campaign  to 
take  the  fu.id  out  of  Rovernment  control  on 
the  pro'ind  that  the  StX"laJlsts  would  direct 
tho  !Viw  of  Investments  Into  the  nationalized 
lnd\istrl'>fl  they  control  and  thus  Increase 
Llieir  political  power. 

The  .Socialists,  who  are  in  a  government 
coall'lon  with  Chancellor  Raab  s  Conserva- 
tive I'eoplc  a  Party  replied  through  tlielr  of- 
fli-l.il  newspaper,  Arl>elter  Zeltung,  that 
certain  rich  Itidu-strlallsts  and  bankers  were 
W'lltlnu  U-)  take  the  blggf>«t  chunk  of  the 
fund  for  themselvew 

The  Socialist  newspaper  said  today  the 
fund  represented  a  gift  from  American  tax- 
payers and  should  be  used  for  national  pur- 
pt.)t.es  rather  than  the  private  enrichment  of 
a   few 

The  money,  it  continued,  must  be  u.sed 
to  modernize  and  rationalize  Austria  s 
economy  and  to  a-s-sLst  liie  w  >rld'8  underde- 
ve!  iped  countrlf's  with  long  term,  1  -w  tn- 
ttTfst  loarus 

CfTtaln  Indu.  trl.ilS'.n  an.l  b.-xiiktrs  the 
HiM.-lall«t  ni-wspaper  anserted.  hop»e  to  have 
th«  fund.s  transferred  to  banks,  with  au- 
thor!7j»tlon  for  them  to  make  any  loans,  at 
any  Interest  rates,  they  please. 

I-  A     CE.NCHOSrrY    PRAISED 

The  aoilallfit  view,  the  newspaper  said,  is 
that  administration  of  the  counterpart  fund 
Is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  state  because 
the  m;)ney  Is  a  girt  from  tlie  United  Slates. 
Arbelter  Zeltung  then  went  on  to  say  that 
Austria  owed  a  great  deal  to  tlie  generous 
economic  support  she  had  received  from  the 
United  States  at  a  time  when  her  people 
were  in  an  lmix>verUhed  condition. 
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Arbelt«r  Zeltung  said  the  Soclalistfi  were 
provid  that  they  had  taken  the  Initiative  dur- 
ing negotiations  with  the  United  States  to 
suggest  that  part  of  the  fund  be  used  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Such  help,  the  newBpap<T  maintained.  1« 
only  right.  In  view  of  the  Immense  burden 
the  Americans  shouldered  for  bo  long  to  re- 
h;ibilitate  Europe  to  a  point  where  It  had 
II  >w  become  competitive  v.th  the  American 
eronomy 

The  Austrian  Chamber  cf  Commerce  en- 
tered the  nght  with  a  statement  that  the 
fund  must  be  u.sed  for  promotion  of  exports, 
iiicrtM.sed  productivity  of  commercial  and 
service  branches  of  the  economy  and  for  pro- 
line tlve  economic  Investments  Tlie  money 
.•ih  >uld  not  be  allocated  for  public  housing, 
price  supjxirts.  payment  of  itate  debts  or  the 
covering  of  budget  deficit*,  the  statement 
said 

STrP    LONG    rORtSEKN 

The  United  States  has  fret^uently  Indicated 
Its  willingness  to  rellnqultli  control  of  the 
counterpart  fund,  but  until  Chancellor 
Raab's  announcement  Sunday  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  critics  of  US  policy  to  accuse 
Washington  of  wlthholdlni;  Its  agreement 
until  It  could  obtain  political  concessions. 

The  principal  concession  alleged  to  have 
been  sought  by  the  United  States  was  an  un- 
dertaking by  the  Austrlans  to  fulfill  a  pledge 
written  Into  the  1985  state  treaty  of  Inde- 
pendence to  indemnify  all  victims  of  nazlsm. 
Including  Jewish  survivors  and  the  known 
heirs  of  200.000  Jews  in  Austria  murdered 
by  the  Nazis 

The  Austrian  Governmeni  has  not  fulfilled 
Its  treaty  obligation  It  le  waiting  for  the 
West  Oermans  to  supplv  tht>  indemnification 
funds,  on  the  basts  that  Ai. stria  herself  wns 
a  victim  of  nazlsm. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  'was  i?ranted  to: 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr   Price,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNAGAW.  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNCtsssiONAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to; 

Mrs  Granahan. 

Mr.  Vinson,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Springer,  the  remarks  he  made  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

I  Tlie  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Langen>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:* 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  ' 

(The  following  Meml>ers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCoRMACK'  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  :> 

Mr.  Rmns. 

Mr  DuLSKi. 


I 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.), 


the  House  adjourned  until  tomoiTOw, 
Wednesday,  March  15, 1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  refened  as  fol- 
lows: 

667.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  traiLsmlttlng  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  in  the  amount  of  $100 
million  for  the  Chilean  reconstruction  and 
rehabilitation  program  (H  Doc  No.  103 »: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropri.Ttions  find 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

668.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  3  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  lor  con- 
struction-differential subsidies  on  13  ships, 
and  5  shipbuilding  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels  under  the  subsidy 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  {49  Stat.  1985.  46  U.S  C  1101)  (H. 
Doc.  No.  106);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

669.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  46th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

670.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  con- 
cession permit  with  Mrs.  Viola  H.  Mont- 
gomery, which  will  authorize  her  to  operate 
certain  facilities  for  the  public  at  Mulr 
Woods  National  Monument,  Calif.,  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat.  543); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

871.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admiuis- 
trative  Office  of  the  VS.  courts,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled 
"a  bill  to  provide  for  reasonable  notice  o' 
applications  to  the  n.S.  courts  of  appealti 
for  Interlocutory  relief  against  the  ordens 
of  certain  adminlBtratlve  agencies";  to  tlie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

672.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  (Ntlers  entered  In  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such 
aliens,  pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  th? 
Judiciary. 

673.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  report  on  the  audits  of  Govern- 
ment Services,  Inc.,  and  its  employee  re- 
tirement and  benefit  trust  fund  and  supple- 
mental pension  plan  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1960,  pursuant  to  the  request 
of  the  Corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

674.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assist^^nt 
Administrator  for  Congressional  Relations, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdminlE- 
tration,  transmitting  the  Annual  Report  for 
the  calendar  year  1960  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  of  con- 
tractual actions  tfiken,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-B04;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

676.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
$181,082,000  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare   (H.  Doc.  No.  104); 


to    the    Committee    on    Appropriations    and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

676.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
certain  laws  relating  to  Federal-ald-hlgh- 
ways,  to  make  certain  adjustments  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  and  for  other 
purposes':  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

677.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  and 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Dep>osit  Insurance 
.'Vet  to  remove  the  authority  to  limit  the 
rate  of  interest  on  time  dep>06lts  of  for- 
eicn  governments  and  international  finan- 
cl:il  institutions";  \o  the  Committee  on 
B.ir.ying  r.nd  Currency. 


REPC»RTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  rejxirts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  House  Joint 
Resolution  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  468);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  76).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Te.xas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  873.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  314(k)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
t3  provide  an  increased  statutory  rate  of 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  an  eye  in  combination  with 
the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  limb;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  77) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  846.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  veterans  having 
the  service-connected  disability  of  deafness 
of  both  ears;  vrithout  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
78).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  5463.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  79).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Ui:ion. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj*. 
H.R.  1329.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Hyoung  Geun,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
80).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donlca 
Dopudja;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  81). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1366.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
K.  T.  Hansen;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  82).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.  mOHAN:  CommlttM  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R.  1367.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlna 
and  Henek  Ssnalder;  wtth  amendment 
iRept.  No.  S3).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
HR.  1391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oakley 
O  Warren:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  M). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  1297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  &frs.  Maud 
A.  Provooet:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
85 ) .  Referred  to  the  Coomilttee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  1346.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Na- 
poll;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  86). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  1414  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Worth- 
Irtgton  Oil  Refiners,  Inc.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  87).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJi.  1440.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Col.  John 
T.  Malloy;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
88).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.    LANE:    Committee   on   the   Judiciary 
HJR.  1478.     A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ml.ss  Marie 
E.  Mark;  without  amendment  (Rept   No  89) 
Referred    to    the    Committee   of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HA.  1501.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Fowler;  without  amendmetit 
(Rept.  No  90 1.  Referred  to  the  Cunimlttee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1508.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mary  A. 
Combs:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  91). 
lieferred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erwln  P 
MiUpaugh;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
92 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  ISIO.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moses  GUkowsky;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  93 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.   LANE     Committee  on   the   Judiciary 
HR    1623.     A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Erameit 
P     Dyer:     without;    amendment    (Rept     N) 
94).     Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House 

Mr.  DONOHTJE  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  1663  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dr  Hans  J  V  Tledemann  and  family:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  95).  Referred 
to   the   Committee   of  the  Whole   House 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1895  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Edna  Robinson;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  96).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  1896.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Mari- 
time Museum  Association  of  San  Diego: 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.   LANS:    Committee  on   the   Judiciary 
HJI.    1902.     A    bin    for   the    reUef    of    Louis 
Lewis;    without  amendment   (Rept.  No.  98) 
Referred    to    the    Committee   of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  2086.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
-Spero:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  99). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LAMS:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3090.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Christian    Voes;    without    amendment 


(Rept.  No.  100) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  3129.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  Calvin 
Taylor;  without  amendment  (Rept  No  101). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJI.  2188.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Mat- 
thew A.  Wojdak.  US.  Navy  (retired):  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  102)  Referred  to 
the  Commltt**  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  2686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J 
Rosensteln:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
lOJ)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  2973  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Cornelia  FaJee:  without  amendment  ( Rept 
No  104 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tlie 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3010.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wlntford 
Jesse  Thompson;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  105).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry. 
H  R.  3105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChrlsUne 
Fahrenbruch.  a  minor,  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  106).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr     L.\NE:    Committee   on    the   Judlclarv 
H  R.   31J9       A  bill    for   the   relief  of   Alfons.) 
Gl.^ngrande,  wlth<jut  amendment  ( R^pt    No. 
107).      Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whi-le  House. 

Mr    I..ANE      Comrtiltt'>e   on    the   Judlcl.iry. 
H  H.   3383       A    blU    for    the   relief   of   Joseph 
Starker,    with   amendment    i  Rept     No     108 1 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    t^e    Whole 
Hous? 

Mr    L.\NE     Committee   on    the   JudUl,\ry 
II  R    3402.     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Sp.iguoletil.      without     umeiidment      (Rept 
No.    Ii,t0>.      Referred    to    the    L^^mmlttee    of 
the  Whole  H'  'Use 

M.-    L.ANE     Ciimmtttce   on    the   Judlcl.irv 
HR    3408      A  bin   for   the  relief  of   William 
Josep.h  Vincent,   without  amendment  (Rept 
No     110)        Referred    to    the    Committee    of 
the  Whole  Hou.se 

Mr  L.ANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  3»>06  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Winter.  Jr  ,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
I' .S.  Air  Force  (Medical  Corps).  wtth 
amendment  (Rept  No  ill)  Refirred  to 
the    Committee    of    the    Wh   le    H-'U.v 

Mr.    LANE     Committee   on    tl.e   Judlcl.iry 
H  R.    3634       A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ml.ss 
Hedwlg    Dorn;     without    amendment     (Rept 
No     112)        Referred    to    the    Committee    of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  r>n  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  3841  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J 
Collins;  without  amendment  (Rept  No 
113)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr     LANE      Committee    on    the    Judiciary 
H  R    3850      A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Clark  L 
Simpson;   with  amendment   (Rept    No    114) 
Referred    to    the    Comml'tee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr  LA.VE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  3842  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Delbert  Hodges;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No  115)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Con\mlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR.  3843.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Mau- 
rtcla  Reyes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
118).  Referred  to  the  Com.mittee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj". 
HR.  4206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MelTtn  H. 
Baker  and  France*  V  Baker;  without  lunend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  117).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr  LANE:  CQ«nmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  eaute 
of  William  M.  Farmer;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  118).    Referred  to  Uie  Committee 

of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE:  Conimltte«  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4476  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cato  Bros  . 
Inc  ;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  119). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  lANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4635  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hattle  and 
Jiverph  Patrick.  Sr  and  for  the  legal  guar- 
dian of  Betty  Ann  SmUh  and  the  legal  guar- 
dian of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
puardlan  of  Jimes  E  H  .rrl.^.  Jr  ;  without 
lunendment  (Rept  No  120)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  I.ANK  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4640  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  H  Blederman;  without  amend- 
ment (R<"pt  No  131  I  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hi  use 

Mr.  I^A.VE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4713.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Burns  DeWUt;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  122).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Mou.se 

Mr  I  A.NE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4172  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.--  and 
Mrs.  James  H  M<  Murray;  without  amend- 
m.ent(R<«pt  No  123)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5178  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Royce  C. 
Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of 
iMilian.s  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
124)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House 

Mr  I.ANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5457  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doris  A. 
Reese,  wrhout  a-nendment  (Rept  No  128). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.'.e 
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PUBLIC    BIULS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Undor  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bill.^  aiid  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    AYRES: 

H  R  5560  A  bin  to  amei.d  the  Fair  Labor 
St.mdards  Act  of  ia38.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  empi  'vees  of  Interstate  en- 
terprl.ses  engaged  In  retail  trade,  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act  to  •!  15 
an  h'lir  and  for  other  purp'»se8.  to  the  C  >m- 
mi'tee  on  Education  and  lAbor 
By  Mr    KITCHTN 

H  H  5661  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
.St  iiid.vrd.'i  Act  of  1938.  as  lunended.  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  emjiloyees  of  Interstate 
eatervirlvs  eng.iged  In  retail  trade,  to  In- 
crea.se  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act  to 
•  1  15  an  hour,  and  for  other  purpose*;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Ijibor 
By  Mr    ANFU30 

HR  5562  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1918.  to  provide  for  licensing  Independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes.  U)  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.irlne  and  Fisheries. 

H  R  55«3  A  bill  to  rstabll.sh  a  system  for 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional engineering,  physical  science  and 
related  positions  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purpo(se«;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ASHBROOK; 

H  R  5564  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  groaa  Income  for  tuition 
and  certain  other  educational  expenses  paid 
by  him  for  hia  education  or  the  education 
of  any  other  Individual  at  a  college  or  uni- 
versity; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.    ASPINAIX    (by  request) : 

H  R.  5699.  A  bill  to  unend  the  Mlnenl 
Leaalng  A«t  for  Acquired  Lands  (M  Stat. 
913)  with  respect  to  the  leasing  of  mineral 
deposits  In  which  the  United  States  ovna 
a  partial  or  future  IntercHt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BATTTN: 

HR.  5666.  A  bUl  to  prorkle  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  the  Fort  Peck-Oreat  Palls  transmis- 
sion line  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Olss- 
gow,  Mont.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BKRRY: 

H  R  5567.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  easements  for  road 
righu-of-way  over  natlon:il  forest  lands  and 
other  lands  under  the  Jurladlction  of  ths  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  itnd  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BOOOS: 

H  R.  5568.  A  bill  to  amend,  clarify,  and 
make  certain  the  applicability  of  section 
4233  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
relating  to  exemptions  froai  tax  Imposed  un- 
der section  4231  of  the  Internal  Berenus 
Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Way*  and 
Means. 

H.R  5569.  A  bill  to  amond  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  provide  for  the  free  Importation 
of  wire  which  la  to  be  used  in  automatic 
baling  machines  for  baling  hay  and  other 
farm  products;  to  the  C<*nmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    BRAY: 

HR  5570.  A  bill  to  {un<ind  section  316  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  for  ths 
purpose  of  limiting  the  authority  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunisslon  to 
shift  television  stations  fixun  frequencies  In 
the  VHP  band  to  frequencies  In  the  UHP 
band;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 

HR.  5571  A  bill  to  proTlde  for  the  addi- 
tion or  additions  of  certain  lands  to  the  Bfflgy 
Mounds  National  Monumcxit  in  the  State  at 
Iowa,  and  for  other  purp<Mes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROYHTI.I.: 

H  R  6573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act 
of  1942  to  traiisfer  to  the  highway  Jlind  osx- 
tain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys,  and  for 
other  purp»oses;  to  ths  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  PKIXY: 

H  R.  5573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provlds  that 
lawful  expenditures  for  legislative  purpoass 
shall  be  allowed  as  deductions  from  gross  In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 

HJI.  5574.  A  bin  to  proflde  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  condoct  a 
national  referendum  on  the  question  of 
Federal  lotteries,  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  FULTON: 

HR.  6575  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  Wltb 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
ployees from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HR  6676.  A  bill  declaring  October  13  to  be 
a  legal  holiday,  to  be  known  as  "Ootumbos 
Day";   to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judlolary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

HR.  5577.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reoognltian 
uf  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  proTlda 
procedures  for  the  adjustment  at  grtevanoea; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBoe  and  OItU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  ORAMT: 

H  R  5578  A  bill  to  authorlas  ths  Bwratary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  easemsnta  for  road 
rtgh's-of-way  over  national  forest  lands  and 
other  lands  under  the  Jurtadtetlon  of  tlia 


Dspartment  of  Agriculture,   and    for   other 
purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HARVET  of  Michigan: 
HA.  U79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenua  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  depreciation  shall  be  based  on 
replacement  cost  of  the  property  depreciated; 
to  proTlda  for  the  issuance  of  schedtiles  of 
nwful  llT«s  of  depreciable  property  on  which 
<i«preclation  rate  Is  based;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 
H.R.  5580.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(c) 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  'x) 
authorise  the  construction  of  additional 
connecting  links  of  highway  mileage, 
bridges,  necessary  Interchanges,  tunnels, 
overpasees  and  underpasses  to  assure  adi;- 
quate  and  smooth  linkage  between  highways 
In  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  exist- 
ing iM-lmary  highways,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
Hit.  5581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shlppir.g 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  llceislng  Independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  oth'sr 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McDmRE: 
H.R.  5582.  A  bill  to  provide  a  preliminaT-y 
examination  and  survey  of  the  St.  John 
Blver  at  Port  Kent,  Maine,  in  the  interest 
of  flood  control;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
HJt.  6583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgriculturiU 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.  iis 
amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  A{;- 
riculture  to  issue  marketing  orders  with 
respact  to  certain  processed  fruits;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
H.R.  6S84.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial ami  persistent  unemplo3rment  and  un- 
deremployment In  certain  economically  dis- 
treasad  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
HJI.  6685.  A   bill   to  govern   the   harvest- 
ing (tf  Indian  timber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affaiirs. 

By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJL6588.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estal}- 
Ushment  of  a  Touth  Conservation  Agen<;:y 
to  provide  employment  and  training  fyr 
young  people  and  to  advance  the  conserra- 
tlon.  development,  and  management  of  net- 
xiral  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and  ran(;e, 
and  of  recreational  areas,  and  to  assist  in 
carrying  out  socially  desirable  tirban  prcj- 
acts  and  by  so  doing  to  check  the  deteriora- 
tion of  dtles  and  metropolitan  areas  and  t  ae 
youth  llTlng  therein;  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  young  people  in  amour  ts 
Whl6h  win  permit  them  to  continue  thuir 
education  in  schcxils,  colleges,  unlversltl^, 
and  graduate  schools  in  exchange  for  pait- 
tlme  work  on  useful  projects;  and  to  initiate 
f^Tu^  administer  approved  programs  which 
shall  provide  employment  and  work  experi- 
•noe  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  25  years  who  are  not  in  regular  iit- 
tTfy^**"**  at  a  school  requiring  full  tlrae. 
and  who  are  not  engaged  in  remunerative 
am|doymant;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

BJl.6687.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to 
Teterans  wben  housing  credit  is  otherwise 
not  gaierally  available;  and  for  other  pur- 
paaea;  to  tba  Conunlttae  on  Veterans'  Af- 
Xaln. 

By  Mr.   WHALLEY: 
BJt.6688.  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substiin- 
tlal  and  perstotent  unemployment  and  un- 

tphiymaut  in  certain  economically  dla- 


tressed  areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HH.  5589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
expenses  paid  by  the  taxpayer  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  any  other  person; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOYKIN: 

ns..  5590.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committse  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.DULSKl: 

H.R.  5591.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  in 
commemoration  of  flags  of  particular  sig- 
nificance In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

HH.  5592.  A  biU  to  amend  title  28,  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  defense 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees  arising  out 
of  their  operation  ol  motor  vehicles  in  the 
scope  of  their  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  5593.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212(a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5594.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  222(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect 
to  the  service  of  process  In  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5595.  A  bUl  to  repeal  secUon  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodity 
exemption,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5596.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  204a 
and  406a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  In 
order  to  provide  civil  liability  for  violations 
of  such  act  by  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  and  freight  forwarders;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJR.  5597.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (10) 
of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
BO  as  to  change  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  proposed  unification  or  acquisi- 
tion of  control  comes  within  the  exemption 
provided  for  by  such  paragraph;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and.  Foreign  C<Hnmerce. 

HJt.  5598.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204(a) 
(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  respect- 
ing motor  carrier  safety  regfulations  appli- 
cable to  private  carrfers  of  property;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5599.  A  bill  to  amend  section  114  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  for  the 
protection  of  members,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  section  5  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1916,  re- 
lating to  the  fxirnlshlng  of  Information  to 
the  Postmaster  General  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  reve- 
nue received  by  railroads  from  express  com- 
panies for  the  transportation  of  express  mat- 
ter; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H.R.  5601.  A  bill  to  provide  that   for  in- 
come tax  purposes  new  property  may  be  de- 
preciated over  a  5 -year  period;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  VfSLjs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

HJI.  5602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  matching  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  television  facilities  to  be  used  for 
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educational  purpoees;  to  th«  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
HJl.  5603.  A  bin  to  anMnd  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  depreciation  at  an  accelerated  rate  In 
the  case  of  Industrial  or  commercial  plants 
and  facilltlee:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey 
H.R.  5604.  A  blU  to  amend  the  acts  of  May 
21.  1926,  and  January  28.  1927,  relating  to 
the  construction  of  certain  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River,  so  as  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certain  funds  acqiilred  by  the  owners 
of  such  bridges  for  purpoeea  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  maintenance  and  operation  nt 
such  bridges  and  their  approaches:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  WHARTON: 
H.R.  5605  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Pederal-ald  primary  system  of 
highways  for  the  purpoM  of  equitably  re- 
imbursing the  States  for  certain  free  and 
toll  roads  on  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  E>efense  Highways,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  BEIIRY: 
H  J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  require  every  appropria- 
tion measure  to  be  accompanied  either  by  a 
revenue-producing  measure,  or  a  certifica- 
tion that  revenues  will  be  produced  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  appropriation  measure,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  DAOUE: 
H  J.  Res.  308  Joint  reaolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  MILLKR  of  New  York 
H.J.  Res.  309  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  OSMERS: 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  April  in  each  year  as  "National 
Welded  Products  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  eqiial  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  PraNEE: 
H.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr  SCHWENGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FRIEDEL 
H.  Res.  226  Resolution  autJionzing  the 
employment  of  one  additional  laborer  Office 
of  the  Postmaster  of  the  Hcjuse  of  Represent- 
atives: to  the  Committee  on  House  .Admin- 
istration 


Bumping  Lake  Reservoir  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorialising  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  commending  Senators 
Macitusom  and  jACxaow  and  the  other  8en> 
ators  for  their  sponsorship  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  40.  and  requesting  that  It  be 
enacted  Into  law.  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Work-* 


MEMORIALS 


Undei  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memoi  lals 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Arizona's 
second  statue  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary,  the 
venerable  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino 
8.J  .  pioneer,  missionary,  explorer  and  car- 
tographer;  to  the  Committee  i«n  H  usf  Ad- 
ministration 

Also,    memorial   of    the    Legislature   of    the 
State  of  California,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  Unl'.ed  States 
relative    tf)  World   War    I    veierani     pension 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

Also,  meniorlal  of  the  Legislature  of  'he 
State  of  New  York,  memorialising  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  C<jngre8s  of  the  United  States 
V)  take  such  action  as  Is  required  to  fore- 
stall the  transfer  of  the  Air  Materials  Com- 
mand from  Orlfflss  Air  Force  Baiie  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed   Services 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  urging  the  US  Army  Corps  or 
Engineers  to  approve  a  new  Columbia  Riv^r 
ship  channel  project  from  the  mouth  to  the 
port  of  Portland,  and  requesting  the  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for 
Its  construction,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  providing  for  an 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed, for  at  least  4  years,  so  that  production  of 
sugar  beets  in  the  reclaniatlon  areas  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  may  be  increased  and  ad- 
ditional manvfacturlng  facilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  may  t>e  encouraged 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States    to   enact   legislation    authorizing   the 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bill.s  and  resolution.s  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   ANFUSO 
H  R   5606    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Yuen 
Tim  I-)ii,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BROYHILL   (by  request): 
H  R  5607    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
M.idina.   t*j  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   FINNEOAN 
H  R  5608    A    bill    for    the   relief  of   Fradla 
Ciitelson    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   CiARLAND 
H  R  5609    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Henry 
Wellenmann.  to  the  Committee  on  the  J\idl- 
ci»ry 

By  Mr   H.AOEN  of  California 
H  R  5610    A    bin    for   the  relief  of  Plerlno 
Renzo  Plr<  hlone     to   the  Committee  on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    MIIJJUl  of  New  York: 
MR  5611    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marguerite 
Lefebvre    Broughton.    to    the    Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    MORRIS  (by  request)  : 
HR   5612     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    O     O. 
Ow«»ns     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    STRATTON 
H  R   5613    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
M.iuni     to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  Errc. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

93  By  Mr  BREEDING  Petition  of  south- 
western Kansas  businessmen,  petitioning  us 
to  speak  out  for  agriculture  so  that  the 
farmers'  income  may  reach  that  point  to 
where  their  purchasing  power  will  help 
alleviate  the  present  recession,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture 

94  By  Mr  McCULLOCH  PeUtlon  of  T  J. 
Ooubeaux.  Versailles,  Ohio,  and  others  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Ohio,  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  proposed  tax  on  heavy  trucks:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Profram  Laaachcd  To  Scad  Young 
Amb««s«dort  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or    ALABAMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRISINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14. 1961 

Mr.    RAINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    recently 

some     enterprlsliiR     AlAbunlans     have 
launched  a  proflrram  to  send  a  young 


ambassador  to  a  foreign  country  for  the 
summer.  Two  cities.  Gadsden,  my  home 
town,  and  Tuscaloosa,  have  Indicated 
participation  In  this  project  which,  I 
understand,  some  85  US  communities 
now  sponsor. 

While  abroad  the  young  person  who  Ls 
selected  as  ambassador  from  each  com- 
munity would  spend  1  month  In  the 
home  of  a  native  family  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  traveling  about  the 
country,  getting  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  people  and  bringing  messages 
of  friendship  from  the  folks  back  home 


The  younK  persons  selected  by  our 
communities  must  be  of  excellent  caliber, 
for  their  selection  is  based  on  the  high- 
est standards  of  conduct  and  character. 
Gadsden  is  fortunate  to  have  the  Inter- 
est and  help  of  an  outstanding  young 
man.  Mr.  Douglas  Lanford,  who  is  well 
traveled  and  highly  educated  and  dedi- 
cated to  this  grassroots  friendship  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Lanford  is  director  of  the 
continuing  legal  education  program  of 
the  University  of  Alabama. 

Already  the  press  and  many  radio  and 
television  stations  have  expressed  inter- 
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est  In  the  reports  which  our  community 
ambassadors  will  bring  home  in  the  fall. 
The  success  of  this  venture  for  each 
community  which  participates  depends 
on  the  Interest  and  energies  of  various 
civic  and  business  and  professional 
groups.  Their  support  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  mission. 

I  am  confident  that  the  two  Alabama 
ambassadors  who  go  forth  this  year  will 
be  a  credit  to  our  State  and  will  do  much 
toward  bringing  a  true  concept  of  young 
Americans  to  peoples  in  distant  lands. 
I  only  wish  It  were  possible  for  each 
community  in  our  State  to  engage  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  impressed 
that  such  a  program  is  conceived  and 
executed  at  the  local  level,  and  that  so 
many  of  our  citizens  are  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  endeavor.  I  believe  that 
our  young  ambassadors  and  the  com- 
munities which  back  them  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  Congre«. 


Special  Pottafe  Stamps  Commemorat- 
isf  Raft  of  Particalar  Sicwficaace  in 
Uie  History  of  tkc  Uaited  SUtcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  WBw  Toax 
IN  THM  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8SNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1961 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  9.  1960.  Issue  of  Lirm's  Weddy 
Stamp  News  entitled  "U.S.  Notes,"  by 
Carl  P.  Reuth: 

A  recurring  suggestion  Is  to  the  effect  that 
our  Post  OfUce  Department  should  continue 
the  Issuance  of  the  flag  stamps  In  full  color. 
We've  had  them  now  with  the  48  and  48 
stars,  with  a  50  coming  In  July.  However, 
the  flags  for  future  appearance,  and  what 
would  l>e  more  appropriate  than  on  July  4 
each  year,  are  thuae  which  have  been  used 
since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation. 

This  would  Include  famous  ones  such  as 
the  sereral  versions  of  the  pine  tree  and  the 
rattlesruJie  ones  (dont  tread  on  me),  as  weU 
as  colorful  banners  as  the  Bedford  flag,  the 
Philadelphia  Light  Horae  and  the  Rhode 
Island.  Presenting  a  different  one  ea<Jk  year 
would  In  time  provide  an  excellent  educa- 
tional and  pictorial  presentation. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  would  be  to  have 
50  different  In  one  pane  of  stamps,  liaklng 
another  full  pane  of  50,  in  C(^or.  would  be 
the  flags  of  the  60  Stotes. 

Subsequent  to  this  article.  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  88th  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  a  series  of  special  post- 
age stamps  in  commemoration  of  flsigs 
of  particular  significance  In  the  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  in  existence 
at  the  time  did  not  adopt  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  bUl. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  bUl. 
which  would  provide  for  the  continued 
issuance  of  the  American  flag  series 
stamps  on  each  July  4,  subsequent  to  the 


1960  flag  issue — 60-star,  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Since  it  appears  that  no  more  States 
will  be  added  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. I  feel  that  this  stamp  series  should 
be  continued  by  honoring  flags  used  since 
the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  such  as  the 
following:  National  flag.  1777;  Benning- 
ton flag.  1777;  Navy  jack,  1775— Don't 
Tread  On  Me;  Cambridge  flag,  1775; 
Continental  flag,  1775;  Bunker  Hill  flag; 
Pine  Tree  flag,  1775;  Taimton  flag.  1774; 
Oadsdm  flag.  1775;  Fort  Moultrie  flag. 

Stamps  subsequent  to  July  4,  1970, 
would  be  isstied  as  determined  appropri- 
ate by  the  Postmaster  General  with  the 
advice  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 


OpcB  Letter  to  the  Postmaster  Geoeral 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14.  1961 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  new  administration  took  office  on 
January  20,  a  number  of  statements  and 
reports  regarding  personnel  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  have  emanated  from — or 
been  publicly  attributed  to — the  Post- 
master General. 

I  made  a  brief  reference  on  this  floor 
early  last  month  to  disturbing  indica- 
tions of  "shenanigans"  with  respect  to 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations. 

The  subsequent  public  statement  by 
the  Postmaster  General  in  response  to 
my  comment  has  increased,  rather  than 
diminished,  my  concern  as  to  what  is 
going  (m. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  other  pub- 
lic statements  and  reports  relative  to 
other  operational  matters  In  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

In  an  effort  to  secure  for  this  House 
amd  for  the  American  people  a  dis- 
claimer of  these  statements  and  re- 
ports— or  a  more  adequate  explanation 
thereof — I  have  today  addressed  a  letter 
of  Inquiry  to  the  Honorable  J.  Edward 
Day,  the  Postmaster  General. 

Under  permission  to  extend  and  revise 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  this 
letter: 

Makch  14, 1961. 
Hon.  J.  EDwaaD  Dat, 
Poatmaater  General. 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Db&k  Ma.  P08T1CASTEK  Genixal  :  This  letter 
is  written  to  you  in  advance  of  the  initial 
appearance  of  you  and  your  top  associates 
In  the  Poet  Office  Department  before  an  ex- 
ecutive sesBlon  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Poet  OfBoe  and  ClvU  Service  tomorrow, 
WadncHUy,  March  15.  1961. 

Z  anticipate  that  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions  I  list  herein  may  be  raised  during 
tomorrow's  conunlttee  meeting. 

Since  this  Is  an  executive  session,  and  the 
proceedings,  therefore,  are  not  properly  sub- 
ject to  public  disclosure,  I  am  taking  this 
meaaa  of  publicly  requesting  a  public  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  entirely  apart  from 
the  executive  session. 


I  do  BO  particularly  because  most  of  the 
items  herein  mentioned  have  already  been 
the  subject  of  public  comment  by  the  Poet- 
master  General  and  therefore.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  answers  to  my  questions  should  be 
equally  public. 

1.  You  have  been  quoted  in  tL-:  past  as 
saying  that  more  than  4.000  personi)  were 
picked  to  staff  the  15  regional  ofBces  follow- 
ing creation  of  the  regional  setup;  that  "most 
of  these — certainly  all  in  the  higher  paying 
positions — were  chosen  on  a  pvirely  pxslltlcal 
basis."  You  have  further  been  quoted  as 
stating  that  "the  t(^>p  people  In  these  regional 
offices  have  far-reaching  responsibilities" 
and  that  "Just  as  In  private  business,  per- 
sons In  such  positions  of  authority  must  be 
responsive  to  the  new  management." 

These  statements.  If  accurate,  suggest  cer- 
tain Important  questions  to  which  I  respect- 
fully request  your  answers: 

How  many  of  these  4,000  persons  held  ca- 
reer civil  service  status  as  ot  January  20, 
1961? 

How  many  of  these  appointees  have  been 
replaced — and  how  many  is  it  contemplated 
will  be  replaced — by  appointees  of  the  new 
administration? 

What  provision,  if  any.  Is  being  made  to 
comply  with  civil  service  laws  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  career  status  em- 
ployees thus  removed  from  these  positions? 

Will  you  please  provide  me  with  a  complete 
list  of  all  persons  among  these  4,000  em- 
ployees who  have  been  asked  to  resign,  asked 
to  retire,  relieved  of  duties,  or  demoted,  to- 
gether with  the  up-to-date  civil  service  rec- 
ords of  these  employees. 

2.  There  have  Ijeen  numerous  reports  both 
In  the  press  and  from  other  sources  of  career 
status  personnel  in  the  Washington  of&ces  of 
the  Post  OfDce  Department  who  have  been — 
or  are  to  be — subject  to  removal,  retirement, 
or  denxitlon  by  the  new  administration. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  such  removals, 
retirements,  or  demotions? 

Will  you  please  provide  me  with  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  of  the  persons  employed 
In  the  Washington  offices  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  who  have  been  asked  to  resign, 
aaked  to  retire,  relieved  of  duties,  or  demoted, 
together  with  the  up-to-date  civil  service 
records  of  these  employees. 

S.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  copy  of  an 
order  issued  to  postmasters  under  date  of 
January  25.  1961,  reading  as  follows: 

"If  all  or  any  part  of  your  supply  of  the 
January  and  February  1961  Issues  of  the 
Postal  Service  News  has  not  t>een  distributed 
to  employees  of  your  office,  you  are  directed 
to  withhold  distribution  and  destroy  the 
supply.  Please  give  this  your  personal  and 
prompt  attention." 

I  would  appreciate  a  statement  from  the 
Postmaster  General  explaining  the  basis  and 
alleged  Justification  of  this  order  and  par- 
ticularly the  alleged  basis  and  Justification 
of  the  portion  of  the  order  applying  to  the 
January  1961,  Issue  of  the  Department's 
Postal  Service  News. 

4.  I  have  seen  published  statements  at- 
tributed to  the  Postmaster  General  to  the 
effect  that  the  project  Operation  Tvimkey 
is  not  working. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  seen  a  statement 
attributed  to  an  official  of  the  corporation 
which  designed,  constructed,  equipped  and 
Is  maintaining  this  operation  to  the  effect 
that  "Operation  Turnkey  Is  consistently 
performing." 

I  would  appreciate  a  report  from  the  Post- 
master General  as  to  the  exact  situation  and 
the  alleged  basis  for  these  charges. 

5.  I  have  been  advised  by  several  col- 
leagues that  In  connection  with  post  office 
dedications  since  January  20,  1961,  either 
the  official  plaque  in  the  post  office  or  a  sign 
posted  outside  the  building,  attributes  the 
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project  to  the  Kennedy-Day  adznlnUtration. 
I  have  been  advised  that  this  la  the  ea«e 
even  In  Instances  of  post  oflksM  which  were 
completed  and  placed  In  operation  prior  to 
January  30.  1961. 

Will  you  please  advia«  me  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  basis  for  such  reports,  If  so  the 
exact  wording  of  such  pUque  or  sign,  and 
on  what  grounds  claims  of  credit  fur  the 
new  post  office  are  made  by  tiie  new  adminis- 
tration 

6.  Finally.  I  am  advised  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  giving  consideration  to  a  change  by 
administrative  order  of  the  procedures 
under  which  letter  carriers  are  to  receive 
the  9100    per   year   uniform  allowance. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  proposed 
new  procedure  contemplates  payment  of  the 
$100  a  year  allowance  In  cash,  rather  than 
the  letter  carrier  receiving  an  authorization 
for  purchase  of  such  uniforms  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  billed  by  the  vendor  for 
the  uniforms. 

I  would  appreciate  being  advised  as  t^D  the 
facts  In  this  matter  If  the  reported  change 
Is  Indeed  contemplated,  the  basis  for  the 
proposed  change. 

Respectfully    yours. 

Aticcst  E.  Joh.\nsen 


Tlic  Late  Herman  A.  Lowe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHRYN  E.  GRANAHAN 

or    PIWNSYLVA.VU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVEH 

Tuesday,  March  14.  1961 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr  SpeaktT.  I  am 
sure  I  express  the  .shock  and  deej)  regret 
of  many  Members  of  Con^^ress  who  kne* 
him  as  a  n^^wspaperman  upon  learning 
of  the  death  m  Philadelphia  of  Herman 
A.  Lowe,  director  of  developnient  and 
public  relations  for  the  Albert  Einstein 
Memorial  Medical  Center  m  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Lowe  was  only  55  when  he 
died  Sunday  of  a  heart  attack,  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  expand  his  activities  by 
OE)ening  a  public  relations  office  here  in 
Washington. 

As  a  long-time  friend  of  .Mr  Lowe, 
and  of  his  very  fine  and  capable  wift\ 
Florence,  I  find  it   ilmost  im;x)ssible  lo 


rt  ;di/e  that  Herman  has  been  taken  from 
u.s  in  the  prime  of  an  active  and  useful 
life.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs. 
Lowe  and  to  their  son  and  daughter, 
Roger  and  Mrs.  Pred  Israel. 

Mr  Lowe  spent  many  years  as  a  news- 
paperman in  Philadelphia  before  Joining 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  in  1942.  Several  years 
later,  he  opened  his  own  news  bureau 
here,  the  Penn-Federal  News  Bureau, 
wntiriK  for  a  number  of  Pennsylvania 
papers  and  wrvinK  also,  m  partnership 
with  Mrs  Lowe,  in  covering  Washington 
for  Variety,  the  entertainment  industry's 
tradf^  journal  He  closed  his  Washing- 
ton otlice  :i  years  aKo  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  world- famou.s  Em^stem  Medical  Cen- 
ter 

Long  associated  in  various  capacities 
with  the  Republican  Party  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr  Lowe  never  allowed  partisan- 
ship lo  interfere  with  his  objectivity  in 
covennK  news  stories  involving  me.  or  my 
husband  before  me  We  were  personal 
friends  leuardless  of  politics. 


SENATE 

Wkdnksday,  M.\R(:m  ir>,  P.Mil 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  am,  anri 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Monsignor  Bela  Varga.  chairman  of 
the  Hungarian  Committee,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer. 

O  Lord,  Almighty  Father,  In  Thy  year 
of  1848,  on  this  day  of  the  Ides  of  March, 
the  Hungarian  nation  rose  in  revolution 
to  establish  freedom  in  their  land;  but 
Russian  intervention  trampled  down 
their  newly  won  liberties.  Thou  hast 
willed  so.  O  Lord,  and  Thy  ways  are  un- 
fathomable. Seventy  years  later,  in 
these  Halls,  a  great  President  of  this  Re- 
public made  a  memorable  announcement 
of  14  points  and  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  principle  of  self-determination  and 
an  international  government  under  law 
and  Justice.  Thy  ways  are  merciful.  O 
Eternal  Father  in  heaven,  for  a  great 
fire  was  lit  by  that  pronouncement,  in 
the  light  of  which  all  the  oppressed  could 
look  up  to  Thee  and  praise  Thy  wisdom 
in  hopeful  prayer. 

A  new  colonial  system  has  been  forced 
upon  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, ruthlessly  exploiting  defenseless 
millions,  forbidding  them  to  seek  solace 
In  Thy  benevolence,  blaspheming  Thy 
holy  name  and  defiling  the  Sabbath. 

Hallowed  are  these  walls  which  have 
so  often  echoed  stirring  words  spoken  in 
behalf  of  freedom.  I  entreat  Thee,  O 
Lord,  to  give  Thy  blessing  to  the  delib- 
erations in  this  Chamber.  Let  these 
walls  echo  and  reecho  freedom's  praise: 
let  freedom's  clarion  calls  sally  forth 
from  this  rostrum  again  and  again  until 
all  the  fortresses  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  will  crumble  like  the  walls  of 
Jericho. 

And  then  let  there  be  a  general  resur- 
rection of  freedom,  O  Lord  of  all  hosts, 
and  let  the  millions  who  will  have  risen 


sing  the  hosanna  of  Thy  praLse  I/H 
there  be  an  Eastertide  for  all  the  pt-oples 
of  the  world,  when  darkness  at  noon  will 
forever  be  banished  by  the  daylight  of 
Thy  will.  Grant,  O  Ix)rd.  to  Thy  humble 
servant  the  hope  that  the  Hungarian 
people  will  be  among  the  jovous  millions 
who  will  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
freedom.  That  is  the  last  hope  they 
nurture  in  their  breasts  when  they  lay 
flowers  on  the  graves  uf  tlu'ir  fallen 
heroes. 

I  implore  Thee,  O  Lord,  fioni  this  ros- 
trum which  Thou  hast  made  the  most 
powerful  symbol  of  freedom:  Keep  it 
strong,  that  it  remain  the  hope  of  all  the 
oppressed,  of  all  the  nnllions  who  are 
ready  to  give  their  lives,  as  my  people 
were,  in  Thy  service,  for  only  in  the 
truth  of  Thy  eternal  wisdom  may  we 
forever  be  free.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  14,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr    Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.se 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  1163  An  act  to  amend  section  510 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  a«  to  ex- 
tend for  16  months  the  loan  guaranty  au- 
thority of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and 


H  R  3980  An  act  to  amend  the  transl- 
tiuiuil  provisions  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
fpnitxT  6  1958.  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
■hr  public  health  by  amending  the  Kedernl 
Kw.  .<l  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
The  u.se  in  food  of  additives  which  have  not 
\>vn  ade(juii'ely  tested  to  establtsti  tlu-lr 
s.ifety,"  uiid  for  "'.her  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  iS.  1173*  to  authorize  the 
appointment  of  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H  R  1163  An  act  to  amend  section  610  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  15  months  the  loan  guaranty  authority 
uf  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommUalon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

HR  3980  An  act  to  amend  the  transi- 
tional provisions  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 6.  1958.  entitled  'An  act  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
Fcxxl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
the  use  In  food  of  additives  which  have  not 
been  adequately  tested  to  establish  their 
safety."  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Lalxir   and    Public   Welfare. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  IS  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  busineas.  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
ination of  John  H.  Winchell,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner,  which  nominating  mes- 
sages were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Herschel  C.  Lovelea*.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

By  Ifr  ELLKNDER.  from  the  Ck>mmitt«e 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  ot  Maryland,  to  be 
Under    Secretary    of    Agriculture;    and 

Jamea  T.  Ralph,  of  CalUomia,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  MAONUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commlsslooer. 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  P.  O'Brien,  of  tlllnols.  to  be  17.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  nilnoU. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Lawrence  Oubow.  of  Michigan,  to  be  VS. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT   OF   COMMIT- 
TEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
treaty  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FtJLBRIOHT,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  C.  87th  Congress,  1st  leealon. 
A  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada  relating  to  oooperatlve  de- 
velopment of  the  water  reeourcee  ot  the 
Coiumola  River  Basin,  signed  at  Waaliing- 
um   on  January   17.   1961   (Ex.  Rept.  No.  2). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 

REDEVELOPMENT  LAND  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  NeviUe  Miller,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  m^nber  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  for  a  term  of  5  years,  effective  on 
and  after  March  4.  1961. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  this  confirmation  is  not 
one  of  which  the  President  is  notified. 
Therefore,  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  R.  Murrow.  of  New  York,  to 
be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoBO  a  biographical  statement  in 
regard  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Yester- 
day I  appeared  in  resp>ect  to  this  nomina- 
tion before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Mr.  Murrow  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished New  Yorker,  and  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  commentators  and  produc- 
ers on  radio  and  television.  Therefore, 
I  wirii  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
appropriate  statement  in  respect  to  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows : 

KDWAmO    R.    MUKROW 

Bom  April  26,  1908,  near  Greensboro.  N.C. 

Kducatlon:  Normal,  primary,  and  second- 
ary education  In  western  Washington. 
Graduated  Washington  State  College,  1930. 

Marital  status:   Married. 

Bspertence:  1930-32,  president,  National 
Student  Federation  (an  organization  of  stu- 
dent body  presidents),  traveled  abroad  dur- 
ing t*»»«  period;  1932-33,  assistant  director. 
Inatltute  of  International  Education,  in 
cbarg*  ot  foreign  offices,  arranging  student 
exchanges,  publication  of  various  pamphlets 
dealing  with  exchange  professorships  and 
equivalents  of  degrees  between  American 
and  foreign  universities;  1933-34,  assistant 
wcretary,  Emergency  Committee  for  Dis- 
placed Oerman  Scholars,  an  organization  en- 
gaged In  bringing  Oerman  professors,  dls- 
mlaaed  by  Hitler,  to  this  country:  193S-S7, 
director  of  talks  and  education,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  1937-46,  European  di- 
rector. CBS,  London,  recruited  and  directed 
CBS  news  staff  In  Exirope;  1946-48,  returned 
to  New  York  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
news  and  public  affairs;  1948.  reporter,  di- 
rector, and  producer,  CBS.  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  engaged  In  production 
ot  radio  and  television  news  programs  and 
documentaries,  historical  record  albums  and 
the  editing  of  two  boolLS. 

Honorary  degrees:  Brandeis  University: 
Colby  College:  Orlnnell  College;  Hamilton 
College:  Mount  Holyoke  College:  Muhlen- 
burg  College:  University  of  North  Carolina; 
Oberlln  College:  University  of  Rochester; 
Rollins  College;  Temple  University;  Washing- 
ton State  College. 

Membershlpe:  Board  of  trustees.  Institute 
of  International  Kducatlon;  Phi  Beta  Kappa; 
Kappa  Sigma;  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Has  farm  at  Pawling.  N.Y. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Donald  M.  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Ehplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Avery  P.  Peterson,  of  Idaho,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  17th  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par 
East,  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate    the    following    communications 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 
Enlargement  of  Brra  or  Proposed  National 

Cultural    Center — Communication    From 

THE  President 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  urging  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  enlarge  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Cultural  Center  In  Washing- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 

Proposed  StTPPLEMnrrAL  App«opriations. 
Executive  Branch  (8.  Doc.  No.  19) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress,  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  in  the  amount  of  »3 ,977 .956 ,000.  for 
several  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlatloiu  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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RcpOKT  ON  Acn>rrs  or  Gotxbkmxmt  Su vices. 
Inc. 

A  latter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  traoamlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  audita  of  Oovernment 
Serrlces,  Inc..  and  of  OoTemment  Services. 
Inc.'s  employee  retirement  and  benefit  trust 
fund  and  supplernental  pension  plan,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31.  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

Pkoposxd  ConczssioM  Pnucrr  at  Muix  Wouds 
Nationax.  Moiroiczirr,  Calit. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  permit  at  Mulr  Woo<l.s 
National  Monximent,  Calif,  (with  accom- 
panying papers):  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and   Insular  Affairs. 


PETITTONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resohitlon  twiopted  by  a  mass  mee'Uig 
of  Lithuanians  at  Kenosha.  Wis  .  relailntf  to 
Lithuanian  Independence;  to  the  C^mmi'^'-pe 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton  1  and 
myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
concurrent  resolution,  passed  by  the 
liCgislature  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

This  measure  focuses  the  spotlight 
once  again  on  the  serious  dlfDculties  en- 
countered by  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry as  a  result  of  the  ever-increasing 
flow  of  imported  textiles  from  low -wage 
foreign  countries. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  great 
concern  which  both  New  Hampshire 
Senators  have  regarding  the  problems  of 
the  textile  industry,  but  I  feel  it  is  im- 


portant to  note  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  our  State  legislature  in  this  rt'sard. 
The  significance  of  this  problem  cannot 
be  oreramplifled  and  I  commend  thus 
concurrent  resolution  to  the  attention  of 
all  the  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  RKcoRn.  as 
follows: 

Whereas  ihe  •«'\'.il''  iiulus'ry  is  a-,  imp.  ir- 
t.ii'.t  part  1!;  '..'u  t-ci 'i.i'nuc  ;i:e  :  Nf*'  H.iii!;  - 
shire,  arid 

Wh.ercas  fort-i^n  cunipetiUun  .j  nrsc  of  li-.f 
fi'-'i.rs  adverse!  .■  a.Tectlng  this  '.nctis'ry  .\r.d 
the  economy  uf  this  State,  and 

Whereas  the  US  Senate  textile  subc.  rn- 
mittee  has  re<ently  been  hDlciiriK  hei.r.'.gs 
ro'..':i-.o    t)   'l\'.s    ,'.iestl  i:;.    :i!;d 

Whereas  the  Clovernor  of  New  Han'.p.shlrf 
a.s  chalrmaii  of  the  New  Englar.d  GnvornDrs' 
ci)i:f'renre  and  ill  other  Ni»w  Fi.t^lriiid  Cm: - 
emors  have  been  diligent  In  the  efTort  to 
find  a  solution  '.o  this  vital  problem  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

RfaoltKd.  Tha:  the  gererul  court  of  the 
State  of  New  H  unp.-ihi.'-e  req\;eF's  I'-d  con- 
gressional delegation  Ui  support  and  work 
for  all  possible  aid  nrcrasjijy  '.'^glslatl  :i  .ir.d 
reg  il.Ttlons  to  crntrol  teTtlle  Imports  which 
are  adversely  B.Trcring  the  texMle  Ind'iitr? 
In  this  country;  and,  be  It  f'lrth'-r 

Rt'tolved.  That  the  secretary  >f  state  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  concurrent  resolition  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Senators 
Styles  Bridges  und  Noaars  C'TToh,  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Honor- 
able Pesjcins  B\sd  and 
CHESXrR  Merhow 

STEA  *»T 

Sprakfr    (1/    :':<• 


R;,  S'r  DURDIcK.  from  the  Committee  on 
I.ibor  .i!.(l  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  H  5075  An  act  to  provide  temporary 
extended  railroad  unemployment  lns\iranc« 
benefit,';     and    f.T   other   purpoees    (Rept.   No. 


RL:P()Iir  ON  PROPOSED  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPER,^TION  FOR 
MUTUAL  DEFENSE  PURPOSES 
WITH   ITALY    <S    REPT.  NO.  71) 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  from 
ihc  Joint  CommiLteo  on  Atomic  Energy, 
I  submit  a  favorable  report  on  the  pro- 
posed HKrei-mcnt  for  cooperation  for 
mutual  di.fen;.e  purposes  between  the 
Government  of  t!ie  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Italy,  and  I  ask  that 
thp  rejHirt  bo  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  rtH;cived  and  printed,  as  re- 
Questtxl  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
L'liind 


t;.c      Ho."..  r.iMe 

I.^  VJPKBT 


il'iu-.e    of    R'^prnrnirit  n  ■■•■ 
S\Mtr.i.   Grcj-n 
f'Tidt'n:  u:  lf:e  Si  nc.'.c 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  commille' s 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SYMTNOTON,  f.-om  th.e  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  1118.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale,  with- 
out regard  to  the  fl-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and  ma'te 
propoeed  to  be  disposed  of  pur'.nant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  SUwk  pil- 
ing  Act    I  Rept.   No.    70  !  . 


RKPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
liEDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITTIRES— PED- 
KR\L  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Re<iuction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  ."^ubmit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
January  1961  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  concent  to  have  the  report 
printed  In  the  Record,  together  with  a 
olatemont  by  me. 

There   bcin?  no  objection,   the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ProraAL    PnisoNinn.    iw    ExECtmvs    BmANCH, 

JfWt'MT    1901    AND   DR~XMBn   1 9<J0,    AND  PaT, 

DrriMKra    19B0  and  Novzmbcx   1980 
rcRi<jNNrL  AND  pat  summakt 

(See  table  1 1 
I:.'.    .'i:,..!.wn   In  monthly  personnel  reports 
r  .r    J.iniKu-y    1961     submitted    to    the    Joint 
Committee    on     Reduction     of    Nonessential 

F'cderal   Exjcndlturej   Is   summarized  as  ful- 


Tot.il  an'I  nnjor  '-.ifrporles 


Civilian  t»'  %>r,:i<l  !n  PtiMiiUvr  Nraiuti        r*yr'.ii    ;n  I  xiuiianilsi  ineiecuUTf  t>r«i]i  h 


In  Jannsry    |  In  r><vniV*r     Inrr^sne  r-i-\  I  In  IV<»iiit«>i     In  N'owniVrf-r    \nrrrmm  (  <•  ' 
numtrrvl  -      nu;nUTf  1  -       or  Jrcn'mw    i         wua  -         I         w,^—         I    or  (lecrpa,<4- 


Tjtal 


Aireneles  eir'twlv'  of  Department  of  Defense 
Department  of  Defense 


Iiisl'le  the  rnlte<l  States 
Outsl'le  the  Irilte*!  States.. 
InJustrlai  uiiployment 


Fnrpitm  nations 


2.  V:.  ""W 
1   SU).  «"■( 

2. 1'/J,  n-1 


2,V»,77I 


!   S24.  («3 

l.<iJ2.  \M 

2,  197  o.'y* 
1  '.g.  «7v 

174,  2«7 


-s,n8 


-4,709 
4-771 

-4,W7 

-fi.wu 

-J-253 


1.438 


>t.a07,  07V 


7l'<^,  liA! 
3<JU.  SK7 


II    I.\\9nM 


-fri,  171 


6.C43.i 
803.478 


25.  Ml 


23.  ran 


-(-73.710 
-2.  .V*** 


-59 


Kxcbislvp  of  forplgn  nationals  shown  In  the  hist  line  of  thu  summary. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  mgencles. 

Table  n  breaks  down  tne  above  employ- 
ment ngurea  to  show  the  nxunber  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  III  breaks  down  the  ab<jve  employ- 
ment flgtires  to  »how  the  number  outside 
the  United  StAtes  by  agencies 

Table  IV  breafcj  down   the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  In  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  natlonaJs  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I.  11,  HI.  and  IV. 
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Tmu.k  I.  —Comolidaled  table  of  Federal  per$onnel  inside  and  outside  the  United  Statex  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  January 
1961,  arid  comparison  tDtth  December  1980,  and  pay  for  December  1960,  and  comparison  with  Norember  1960 


D<'p»rtn»ent  or  agenoy 

Tersonnel 

Pay  (In  thousands) 

January 

Dcoember 

Increase 

Decrease 

December 

November 

Increase 

Dfcrease 

}■  t>M  iiiive  JupartDtMits  (exoei>t  Deporttnent  of  Defeoae): 

\Krlculturo     

86,716 
30.640 
6S,433 
.'iO,90« 
30,fi32 
«,(C7 
.Vi8. 146 
37,7S2 

m^ 

4.VJ 
32 

CK 

»a 

1.7»ti 

1.'. 

;< 

4iS 

fi.  K33 

.■JW) 

74« 

3.tU4 

( 

f. 

7(1 

14M 

233 

23X 

40.  (OH 

1.  3f)l 
1.243 
1.006 

340 

H64 

813 

47 

4.WV.') 

2«,233 

27 

f..587 

11,177 

14 

2.  ,170 
l»i.  212 

340 
46 
11 

,'<ir. 
i.77y 

117 

6««. 

3» 

14,72.''i 

2,  204 

276 

157 

1,(>39 

6.482 

2.332 

1,006 

1,027 

48 

27 

268 

ISO 

14,  S31 

■49 

10,  810 

173,  7N6 

1,054 

87.887 
31,372 
54,847 
Si).  975 
30,  842 
6.957 
.173,  IGO 
37,  826 
7ti,  7*i 

4  If. 

i;<9 
:<• 

70 

ta 
1  7«;i 

I 

12 

3 

444 

(i,H24 

755 

3.  ri05 

7 

6 

78 

145 

234 

241 

30,722 

1,360 
1,234 
1,053 

:a« 

8.53 

801 

49 

4,885 

29,195 

26 

6,573 

11,244 

17 

'2,374 

16,  042 

338 

45 

10 

.'114 

1.774 

115 

687 

50 

i4.:«3 

2.177 
279 
162 
1.031 
6.460 
2.325 
1,106 
1,025 

48 

27 

267 

150 

14,8,56 

49 

10,807 

173,475 

647 

1,171 
732 

$42,184 
16,973 
33,057 
27,  712 
18,951 
4.035 
'326.028 
18.249 
42,231 

266 

■JT2 

24 

38 

.50 

1.237 

3 

8 

2 

80 

4,698 

377 

529 

2,136 

5 

4 

48 

107 

162 

166 

24.611 

4 

875 

769 

664 

288 

565 

666 

38 

2,937 

13,303 

17 

3,285 

6,666 

16 

1,506 

10,477 

151 

32 

5 

132 

1,153 

100 

404 

32 

4,  ,541 

1,132 

216 

94 

673 

1.999 

1,426 

523 

330 

35 
23 

184 

112 

8,309 

34 

4,268 

73,888 

107 

U3, 101 
16,890 
32,  519 
27,385 
19,  161 
4,031 

251,962 
17,  875 
42,433 

254 

376 

27 

33 

.50 

1,232 

1 

3 

6 

2 

80 

4,713 

374 

530 

2.147 

4 

4 

SO 

111 

167 

165 

24,442 

4 

869 

sa5 

6,53 

291 

560 

658 

37 

2.974 

13.360 

18 

3,219 

6,648 

16 

1,606 

10, 817 

136 

31 

4 

132 

1,142 

104 

369 

27 

4.740 

1,128 

221 

104 

667 

1,975 

1,424 

626 

327 

35 
23 

184 

112 

8,315 

34 

4,361 

73,764 

95 

$917 

Commerce'                          . . . 

$83 
638 
327 

KeaJth,  Education,  uid  Welfare 

586 

Interior .      

66 

210 

30 

.5,014 

44 

210 

lAbor                             

4 

74,066 

374 

I'ost  OfUce                             .     .                                   -     .     

State"          - 

L'ai 
14 

XreHmry 

202 

Kit'iutlve  Office  of  Che  I'residctit: 

White  House  OfBi* 

21 

12 

4 

('<Hiiirtl  of  Kconomic  A(ivl8t*r8                                  _       - . - 

2" 

3 

5 

SHtton&l  t^*»diHtv  Coiiiirt 

OfDcv  nf  Civil  Hnd  I  Vfi-niiit  Miilillicatlon 

3 

5 

l'r««Ulenlii  Advi.-tory  CVm.iniliw  on  (ioTemmeiit  Ornnlutkxi  ' 
rresldenfs  Coramui<*oii  Fuml  RaisinR  Within  the  Federal  Sf-rvtee 
ImU-iienilent  agencies: 

.Kdvlsory  Commission  un  Int4>rt:ovemroental  Relations .. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

19 

\toiinc  KiM'Tcy  (V>innil**si<'ii                                              -.  ..  ....... 

9 
'9 

IS 

H<>iLr<l  of  Clovrrnors  of  IIm*  KoflfTiil  RejirrTP  Bvstein 

8 
6 

3 

('i%'il  Ai^ronauUcs  fi<«in!..       ..     , _ .-... 

I 

11 

iMvU  WHr  <^fiit<*iiiiifLl  (^nnim!<eitiori 

1 

3 

8 

2 

1  H'Vt-lopmc'nt  Ijoau  V\itu\ 

K  i.iM>rt-lnii)ort  H:«nk  of  WftNhJnrton 

4 

1 
3 

5 

1 
169 

K.tlor.il  AviHiion  Aiff-ncy    

316 

KiNlMT-kl  C-oiiiiiifinirtttion^  Comniijviion 

1 

9 

13 

1 

11 
12 

6 

Ki-rilnml  IV*iMi*«it  IiiiitiTinnp  CVimortitioii 

36 

1 

3 

6 
8 
1 

"       2 
20 

f  l<«n*>r^l    Arwuintln*  Offt/v* 

37 

( icnpml  KorTlfv*ft  ^ninirif^rAtion 

38 

I 

14 

47 

1 

66 
8 

Hoiisitiff  i^i\<\  lloitu^  KiiiHiiO'  \2oncv                                   -         ...   - 

67 
3 

4 

Itiillfin  (^lu.im<i  OommlftsUtfl 

170 
2 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

392' 
27 

340 

SHtlnna,!  Cli&DlUil   IloildltlS  ..VuthoritV                                      -    - 

16 

1 
1 

N.'  iMniiil  (*Hi>itifcl  F'iijiniiiif  (*4imnilAsinii                             _   -.- 

11 

Ni >ii iiiiiikl  \1i*<llHtion  RoHftl                                                    .......  _   _   .   . 

4 

NaMonnl  .'<tifUiT  K<niliil:Ul>>ll -.. - 

«)utilot)r  Kpcri-aticin  Rrsoiuc*  :*  Hrview  Commission 

I'llll;llll:i  Caniil       . 

Itiillriwnl  Hi'l  ircnu-nt  Bour«l 

Kcni'KOllstloii  B«iard 

21 
11 

35 
5 

199 

4 

3 

5 

6 

10 

8 

22 

7 

6 

24 

2 

10 

3 

Kf)!*!^^^'  llom^ 

2 

3 

South    Carolliu.    (iouriria,    Alsbaraa.    and  Florida  Water  Stody 

Qiiht vfir^l vf>    ArtivltkK  (^nnirn!  llfMrd 

1 

24 


6 

'r. .•..!:   WiitAT  Rtii<)r  r^nmn  ivtinn 

3 

311 

507 

103 

124 
12 

Virgin  Isbind*  Cor^iomlion.    .    

TotAl    oirlridlnff  lVi)ftrtlnHiit  of  DgftftfO             . -. 

1,319,894 

1,324,603 

2,797 
4, 

7,506 
709 

706,192 

632,432 

75,929 
73, 

2,169 

N>t  rhanp*".  rxclwHiip  l>-imrtm©nl  ol  DcfeoM 

760 

L>^Ii«rtmen'  of  IVfrn.v 

1,888 
381,311 
343.342 
306.364 

1,856 
:iSO.  681 
342,980 
306.617 

32 
030 
362 

1,382 
178.633 
174,  799 
146,073 

1.377 
179.764 
175,  289 
147,046 

5 

Deiiartment  of  tlie  Army --- 

D.i«rtmrnt  of  tlie  Navy 

Dciwrtment  of  the  Air  For*  .  

1,131 

'253" 

490 
973 

1,032.906 

1,032,134 

1,024  1                253 
771 

600,887 

503,476 

5 
2,1 

2,594 

Net  cnange.  Department  ol  Defense 

m 

Orand  totnl   Ineliidlne  l>>Dartment  of  Defense  • 

2,352.799 

2. 356,  737 

3, 821               7, 759 
3,938 

1 

1,207,079 

1,135,908 

75,934 
71, 

4,763 

171 

January  flmire  Includes  31it  iwamen  on  the  roils  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  their  j)ay. 

'  Includes  pay  for  teraixirary  Christmas  employees. 

>  January  flrure  Includes  14,436  employoes  of  the  International  Ooopwatlon  Ad- 
minLMratlon,  as  romparod  with  14,400  in  December  and  tbeir  pay.  These  ICA 
flKures  include  employees  who  ire  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign 
Kovomments  In  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.  Tlie  January  flgore  includes  3,892  of 
t  ht'nc  tni.st  fund  employees  and  the  December  figure  Includes  3,881. 


«  Abolished  by  Executive  Order  No.  10917,  dated  Feb.  10,  1961. 

•  Less  than  (500, 

•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

'  Subject  to  revisiwi.  .    ,.    vr 

'  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency. 
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Tabl*  II. — Federal  personnel  ia-nde  thf   IriAtd  SLiUs  r'>ip!,>^>d  li'j  Uif  iS'culut'  a^t  ncies  during  January  1061,  and  comparison  unth 

Uccrnl.rr  iJ'Ul 


Department  or 


£  leciiU  ve  departments  (except  Dvptirtment  of 
Defense): 

AKricultare -. 

Commerce  '.-. 

llaailta.  Eductktiun.  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice -. 

I.afHir 

i'ust  Otlioe - 

State  » - - 

Treasury 

Eiecutivo  Office  of  the  fretldant: 

Wh)t«  H011.V  Office.    _ 

Bureau  at  the  Budget 

Counril  ol  Economic  Advbers 

Executive  Mansion  and  Uroands 

National  S.wurUy  Council _ 

Offlc*"  of  Civil  and  Defense  .MobUliatlon 

I'rBsiderifs  Advisory  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernnient  Org.iuization  •._. 

President's  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 

Within  the  Kederai  Servtc* 

Ix.depenUent  aspncles 

Advisory     Comiiussion    of    Intergovern- 
mental Relations 

Alaska  International  Kail  and  Ulcbw^y 
Commission  .._. 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Enerxy  Commission .. 

Board  of  Ooverni  rs  of  the  Kederkl  Reserve 
System . 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board- 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Klne  Arts. 

Commission  on  Civil  Rlgbts - 

Development  Loan  Fund 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Wasbington 

Farm  Credit  Admmistration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view   _. 

Federal  Communications  CommlMlon 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation..- 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Fe<leral  Mediation  and  OonclUatlOO  Serv- 
ice     

Federal  Power  CommiaBlon 

Federal  Traile  Commtaaion  . 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

General  .Accounting  Office 

General  Services  .administration 

Oovernment  Contract  Committee . 

Government  Printing  Office.  


January 


3n,0fi» 
94,  9i> 
50,4»-' 
30.  3(r> 

«,  W7 
5rirt.'«71 

«,  I'/J 
7t>,  4tiO 

39.5 
45J 

3.' 

6X 
f-i 


15 


6,:':*i 

5^ 

74y 

7U 

14S 

233 

23H 

39.  128 

7 
1.359 
1.241 
l,Ofi« 

340 

H«4 

H13 

47 

4.7^3 

29.233 

J7 

6,587 


Detvm- 
ber 


Sfi.  <«2 
3«1.  7>(1 
•■4.  .J«9 
Ml.  ,519 
Jl).  515 

(\S»1 
5"  1 .  fix 

H,  l'T7 
7K.  l',9 

4!''i 

439 

32 

70 

«3 

1.  7^3 

1 

6 


3 

ij 

6.  7H4 

598 

755 

3,  f*ri 

i 

6 

78 

145 

234 

241 
38.815 


1.S.^« 
1.232 
1.053 

339 
8.^3 

8111 

49 

4.  •<!2 

rai  193 

S,.573 


In- 
crease 


croase 


""579 

85 

291 

m" 

1,173 
713 

77 

209 

44 

6,050 

21 

3 

3 

1 

3 

7 
lu 

8 

e 

s' 

313 

8 

i 

3 

1 

M 

1 
1! 
12 

40' 

1 
14 

2 

I  >p[i«rtn:cnt  '>r  agency 


January 


.H1I.1 


Ind«"i><ii'I'nt  igf-ncids     Conllniii'd 

11  "isirn:  niid  Home  KlnarnT  A^'rncy 
In  lUri  Cl:ilrii.^  ('onuid.'Wkin 
IntiT-^tat.-  CuiiriKTi-t"  ( '^^:;lI:.l.•^^lil^ 
.Sriti'inai  AtToii.i:it.  .<  .ill  I  -^;i.i.  «■  A  1; 

rr-4ti'>n 
National  digital  lI'iaAin*;  Authority 
Nntlomil  C.ii'it.il  I'l.iniiH!/  C.niriii.s.shui 
V  tt:.".rtl  C,i[.it.vl  Trnn.'siKirtaliiiii  Akjtk  y 
Na';    :^.i;  i  .  I'l.ry  of  Art 

Nii'i'TiBi   IiiNir  Kr'.if '.ur.i  Hoil.''!. 

National  \!i-:,i;ii  n  H  i  if  I  

National  Si  icih<'  KnuJid.itiou      

Outdoor    RccTx-ation    Re.tources    Review 

CommK'ion  

I'  iv.i*"a  ' '  i;   i! 
I,  iilr  '  III   I  .■t;rf 
1   i':r,.'ot:  .Hon    H 
St     I  m  rv!i  •■  .-. 

[Kir.itl  111  _ 

••it  I'lritii'.i  iUiil  1-  Tchange  CoiiiiniiWIon 

.<«''.fi  fl  VC    >«'r\!rc    "•'VtiTTl 

S;;  ail  H'lsinrv*    <  l:.'uiil.sLn»llofi     

S."  '.t'  «.!.;. i-'i  I:.>tit  .1;  iii  

SiiMl.T?'  llo'i.c 

Soiitri    ( 'ar<illn.'»,    ii,-<'ri;ii.    AUiImi.'.'.*.   and 
!■  liT'i  l.i  U  at4r  >tii'ly  > 'oiniiiUihMi       .    . 

SitviTMve  A'tn'.ties  Contml  Idiard 

1  ir:fT  (\inirr'.l«siiin  

T  n  I'oiirt  of  t'.f  rnit»Hl  ,~Ui;.>    

1  cnr.i'W**  \iil!ry  .\ult!iir'.ty         

Tcii^  VS  jter  Stilly  Ci>ii.:!a.s.si  lU 

I     S    Infor::iatioii  Ak'^nry       

\  ctiTina'  A  l::.lM~tniUoii 


:  .1  Hoard 

■  I'A   iv    1  If.  rloliliu'llt    ( "or 


11, («3 

14 

2,370 

16^304 

AM) 

4 'I 

11 

,1 1  •'. 

ir 

661 


Deeem- 
ber 


In- 


De- 


1, 


3tf< 
/7'i 
157   I 

\rr  I 

2.3»>i  { 

i.om 

l.Ctf,"   I 

«I 

2"    t 

2«iM 

IVi 

14,  K2".* 

•  iU 

17-2.  ra 


11.009 
17 

•  2,r4 

16,036 

3.> 

4.^ 

Ill 

314 

1.74'', 

115 

«K2 

VI 

3MU 

3.177 

rv 

1A3 

i.tai 

6.31X1 
2,3Ui 
1.097 
1,025 

48 

27 

367 

150 

I4.8.S3 

4B 

2.783 

172.398 


66 

3 

4 

1*4 

2 

1 

1 
3 

5 

10 
27 

8 

21 
3 

3 

21 

11 





3 

i 



W 
........ 

1 



24 

— 

325 

3 

T   t«!,  eiclii  lini?  I>eti*rl::.erit  of  D.fei«e    1,  2«J0,  2aj   ;1.26.V718 
Nt-t  decrt-aae.  ficiudintr  I  yiurUiieat  o( 
I  >«"feiue 


I>epart.T;fnt  of  I  l«'^^n.He 

n!!iiT  of  t.'ie  .-iwn-Liiry  of  D^ffnae 

I>«'|»irt:iierit  of  l*;e   \riny  

1  Vj  11/11  :ient  oflhpNivv     

1  i»";iHrt;:ifnt  of  tf;e  .K\r  fjroe .„._.. 


T  'tJ,  Di'jitt/f-icnt  of  lifftT'.v 

.Set  liurcaJ*',  I  )f  imrUi-.cr, I    if  iH'fi-njn'. 


(/"■'Ui'l  lotai,  luol  i  llr\g  Dciiartn^cn t  of 
1  >«fpn.«"  .. 

N'-t  iltvfiv*.  Irioli'lU'ig  I  H-iKiTtirifiit  of 
Defeuit 


1.988  I 

I 

&.4e8 


.  4H6 


1.850 

331).  733 
321,300 
277.960 


1.818 
330.342 
33U.926 
278.354 


881.851        ni.340 


n 


S3    

4S0  I 

I  385 

806  I  385 

611 


2.  19Z(n   :i  197.  058 

I 


I 


I.884 


.  S71 


i«87 


'  January  ftmre  Includes  213  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  V(ivitimi»   V  Indnhtration 
•January  fljrure  Includes  1,947  employees  of  the  lutematjonal  (.'ooiieratlun  Ad- 
ministration, as  conijared  with  1,942  In  Decemtier. 


'    \*K^illsh»^l  Uj  Vi«v^itlve  I  If  W  No    liVlT 
'  H<"vl>*^i  on  '«t.si~  !>/  lalpr  ii.foniialloii 
'  ,--ii'  .••<'t  to  rfvuMn. 


dat^l  Keh    10,  1961. 


Table  III. — Feiieral  personnel  outside  the  L'niled  Slates  emplu'^.-d  by  the  er^'cuine  agrncus  duung  Januari,   lifjl,  and  comparison  with 

Dei  ember  I'jf'U 


Department  or  acency 


January 


Decem- 
ber 


In- 
crease 


D4- 

o-eiiae 


£xi«utive  departments  (except  Department 
of  Defense) 

Agnculture. 

Commerce 

Health.  Kducaiiun,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice - 

Labor... 

Post  OfHoe 

Btate  ' 

Treasury..  

Independent  ae^ndes 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 


Atomic  Enerifv  Commission 

Civil  Service  (  ommlsslon. 


Federal  .\vLatlon  .Agency. 

Fe<leraJ  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

Ccneral  .Accounting  Office. 

General  Services  .Admlnistratioii.... 

Housing  atKi  Home  Finance  Aaaney 

.National  Aeronautics  and  SpAca  Adminis- 
tration  

.National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Nitlonal  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 


1.027 

srj 

465 
4<57 
3:26  j 

1.27.S  ( 

38.50(1 ; 

5»)7 
413  I 


910 
2 
2 

72 

144 


8 

28 

5 

14.336 


1.  O'J.'i 
591 

4.V, 

327 

7« 

I.23W 

28.719 

567 

432 

40 

3 

807 

2 

2 

73 

2 

145 

« 

28 

5 

13,944 


2 

19 

7 

11 

14 

36 



129 

19 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

- 

382 

liepartmenl  or  acrncy 

January 

I>eoMn- 
b«r 

IB- 

crease 

Indi'jiendent  agenclf*    Cacitlaue>l 

SeU-itlve  Serviif  System                

l.V^ 

29 

n 

2 

S.  1^1 

I.II63 

1,054 

M,674 

154 
2.^ 

9 

'} 

8,024 

1,077 

547 

to,  885 

1 
4 

6 
507 
977 
74 

SiiiaJl  liaslne.is  .AdmlnWtratlou 

Sr;  It 'u«i<ii:;.^n  lri>i:iiitlon     . „. 

Tr!;:i«vsee  WkWry    Vnt.'-irity     ,     ,    

V  -    liifiiri.'.d:.,)!!  Agency 

\'i't.T  III''  .\  l::ilr.l,^tra[iori      

i 

14 

ij           \  ..'.;;. '1  l.-.i.ii;'l;-  I  \>r;«jral.i  ri  

1              Tot,»l,  riilu  li',/  I'eiiartT.ont  of  DHmuv 
j               .N,-t   :ncT>-ct.-.«'.  fiiiudiui;   l>«partnie(it  of 

ISH 
<9 

1     Dofiiu-trnerit  uf  I  lefrn.* 

Olfiif  of  l.'.e  -Hcrel^u-y  o(  1  ii  .'eiise 

38 

!<i,  .^79 
2Xl>42 
2?»,  ,«95 

88 

au.439 
22,064 
*,  263 

1           DejiHTtiiiiTit  of  the  .Army 

1           Dvp-irt:' cnt  of  the  Nav)    

l^HMU-liiieiil    .;  liie    \Lr  F  ^-iv        

140 
""'132' 

12 

j               T  itai.  I  Hiiartficnt  of  I  i.,fpn,«"   __    _   

1                 .Net  !rirr>M.-e.   I  i.;,tu-ta..i:t    .f  1  "t-feii.^' 

1 

101.064 

100,794 

an 

13 

'iruil   t.itA],   ;k. Ill  ling   l)ei«artment  of 
1                       1  >effri^ 

N>»  lncr»>a».   Including   l>ep«rtineiit  of 
l>eien.«'         .   . 

160,728 

l.»,  979 

1,340 

... 

300 



1  Jiniiary  flgure  Includes  12,480  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  A  1- 
miiilstratlon,  as  oompared  wttta  13,6M  In  December.  These  ICA  tlirures  Include 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foralszi  currencies  depo«lte«l  by  ioralcn  govanuuents  In 


a  trustt  fund  br  thin  {Mirpaae.     The  January  flgire  Ineiodes  3.8B3  of 
em|>loye«s  <iad  itie  L>euemlier  flfure  tBclu<tea  S^L 
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Industrial  employees  qf  the  Federal  Oovernment  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

January  1961,  and  comparison  vnih  December  1960 


I>epartment  or  KAicj 

Janoary 

iMr 

IB- 

creass 

Department  or  agency 

Jannary 

Decem- 
ber 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Kii-cuUre  dcpM-tmants  (enept  Departmeat 
u!  Iiefi.iae): 

Agriculture 

( "ommeroe 

Interior                                    .    .    , 

3,456 
6,668 

1,064 

227 
1.733 
1.367 
6,887 

16,212 
7,716 

136 

12,016 

1.0&4 

3.437 
6v663 
7.708 
386 
6,048 

238 
1,806 
1,160 
6,673 

16,042 

7,372 

126 

12,061 

6*7 

28 
6 

is 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  State* 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States 

>  135.000 
'4,600 

198,508 

479 

152,  .171 
1,547 

>  134,881 
>4,500 

199,235 
483 

152,707 
1,715 

119 
10 

I'ost  Office  

637 

1  n^asiiry                     ... . ..... -.- 

16 

88 

7 
14 

170 
344 

1 

Outside  the  United  Sutes    

,              4 

Iude|iendont  agencies: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Irmlde  the  I'nited  States 

i 
1          136 

Federal  ATlatlon  Agencv      

Outside  tlie  United  States 

i          168 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

.Net   decrpa.se.    Department  of   De- 
fense  - 

( iov*Tnnienl  I'rlntln^  Offloe      

492,795 

493,611 

120             945 

NationAl  AeroiuuiUcs  and  Space  Admln- 
Wratlfm... - 

816 

ranama  Canal 

tit.      Lawivnoa     Seaway      DcTeiopment 

Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  l)rfen.se _ 

Net  inereiL-ie.  Including  Department 
of  Dcfrnse                             .       .   _ 

562,038 

561,786 

1,259         1,007 

Trnnpjwe*  Valley  Autbortty     

""  B07 

4C 


1:52 

Total,  eietadtng  Denartiw-nt  of  Defrnse . 

Net  Inorease,  ezchiaing  t>epartineiU  of 

Deleosc                             

8«,3tt 

88,175 

1,130              62 
1,068 

i 

Subject  tu  revtkiua. 


»  KevLscd  on  bii.sis  of  later  information. 


Table  V. — Foreian  natitnals  icorking  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  servicet 
are  provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  Stales  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  tcork  or  the 
source  of  funds  from  tchich  they  are  paid,  at  of  January  1961  and  comparison  xcith  December  1960 


1 

Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Adminis- 
tration 

1 

January 

Daaember 

January 

December 

January 

December 

January 

December 

January 

December 

Aiistr&lla                                                          ...      .. 

1 
S3 

46 

3.3X2 

21.  M3 

80,746 

276 

66,640 

6,210 

2,08D 

41 

94 

6 

8*6 

1 

31 

46 

3.336 

22.147 

80,863 

m 

6,226 

2,998 

42 

24 

2 

622 

1 

1 

32 

46 

3.304 

4.014 

12,955 

275 

21,482 

31 

46 

3,320 

4,156 

13,063 

272 

22.121 

KnRlantl .   

Kraiicr - 

Oemianr 

1  ir*MM-v 

18 

6 

54 

16 

1  6 
'54 

17.922 
67,737 

17.985 
67,746 

19,880 
6,270 

30,051 
6,226 

15.178 

'  15,505 

848 

857 

2,111 
41 
24 

5 

2,141 

42 

24 

2 

i 

Tnnldail -     

.::::::::;.:        646 

622 

Total                       -   

17^840 

174.287 

111,809 

112,008 

16.750 

17,060 

44,289 

45,  218 

1 

1 

'  RevlsFd  on  ba.sis  of  Utor  InlortnaUoa. 


Kxecutlve  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ermnent  reported  clvllUui  employment  In 
the  month  of  January  totaling  2,352,799. 
TTils  was  a  net  decrease  of  3,938  as  compared 
with  employment  reported  In  the  preceding 
month  of  E>ecember. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  GoTemment. 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1961,  which  began 
July  1,  1960,  follows: 


Month 

Employ 
ment 

In<a«ase 

Decrease 

;M0 
July 

2.882,  M) 
2,384.933 
2.864.63« 
2,360.U4 
3,360.667 
2,386,737 

2,362.799 

125 

Augu.st    ..    

2,384 

September ... 

30.297 

October 

4,102 

November 

133 

Deoamber .. 

i,sao 

IMl 



Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
•gendea  for  the  month  of  January  was 
1,819,804.  a  decrease  of  4,709  as  compared 
with  the  December  total  of  1,324,603.  ToUl 
civilian  employment  in  the  military  agencies 
In  Janiuu7  was  1,032,905,  an  increase  of  771 
ae  oompfu-ed  with  1,032,134  in  December. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  de- 
creases were  Poet  Office  Department  with 
6.014,  Agrlculttire  Department  with  1,171, 
and  Commerce  Department  with  732.  The 
largest  increases  were  reported  by  the  De- 
pertment  of  Health,  Kducatlon,  and  Welfare 
with  586,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
with  607. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  increases 
In  civilian  employment  were  reported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  with  630,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  with  362.  The  E>e- 
partment  oC  the  Air  Force  reported  a  de- 
creueof  S58. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment decreased  4.987,  and  outside  the  United 


States  civilian  employment  Increased  1,049. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
In  January  totaled  562,038,  an  Increase  of 
252. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

rORHIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,352,799  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Oovernment  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  172,849 
foreign  nationals  working  for  I7.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  January  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  Decembei  was  174,287.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  January  fol- 
lows. 
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Country 

To'  \. 

Arnjy 

.S'*'.  y 

Air  >■■;■« 

A'lmliiiv 
trMtloti 

Kn-Irilia - 

1 
Xi 
46 

3.  KTi 

.'1.>HJ 

»(0,  74€i 

.'7S 

Vv,  V»4I 

'1,  ."70 

J.  ''■'.* 

41 

M 

5 
646 

33 

«A 
3.304 

4.014 

12,(166 

278 

21.482 

1 

(rrti-                  

J.-,,i.l,ti.|                                                                        

17.  «J 
1^7.7^7 

!•  *■  iMW                 .*«•.•-..-    .-    -    -.....-.-    ............. 

(i.riii.iiiy        ... -...-    .-.--. 

rt.  ."70 

U,178 

Kor(^            - -. 

... .•*. .... 

M uroccx)          -,- ....    - .    .............. 

t48 

3,111 
41 
M 

8 

Nftherlamls    --  - 

Nor*  ay       

H:iii'li  .vr^il'ia 

7  '■fi].l  1,1 

646 

Tid.kl 

172.849 

111.800 

16.780 

4«.28» 

I 

FayroXl 
Months-Continued  (in  mijaon.*) 

November . 1.136 

D«cemb«r    -    1.207 

Total 8,816 

U  S  pay  for  foreljfn  natlonaln  not  on  thr 
rcKuliU-  n^lls  durluK  the  flr«t  6  months  of 
the    Iiscui    yesir    txjtaled    $140   million. 


FEDERAL  PATBOU. 

(There  le  a  lag  of  a  month  betwcfi.  Federiil 
employment  figures  and  Federal  expendi- 
ture flgurea  for  personal  service  In  order 
that  actual  expenditures  may  be  reported 
Payroll  expenditure  figures  In  the  commit- 
tee report  this  month  are  for  December  i 

Pajrroll  expenditure  figures  In  the  execri- 
tive  branch  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
current  fiscal   year   1961  totaled  66  8  billion 


These  payroll  expenditures  fi-r  the  first  h<ilf 
uf  the  Hiscrtl  yenr.  Jnly-Dect*rnber  1^60  ex- 
clusive of  pay  lor  foreign  n.itlonals  v.'<l  (vn 
thp    rei^\i!iir    roiN     loliow 

M  Hi'.h  (in  Miriiion  <  ) 

July       II    063 

Au^LRt         1.18:2 

.'^epteml^er 1    136 

October 1    t>y2 


REPORTS  ON  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
AND  US  DOLLARS  UTILIZED  BY 
COMMITTEES  DURING  1960  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  President,  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eitin  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriatiorus  concernlnK  the  forelKn 
currencies  and  US  dollars  utilized  by 
the  committees  in  1960  in  connection 
with  forelxn  travel 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD  a-s  follows 
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N'ame  and  country 

1 

NanMoT 

Lodclng 

Meals 

Transportation                Miscellaneous 

Total 

Fareifn 

U.g.  dollar 

eqnlTalent 

or  U.g. 

ctirrency 

Forelfm 
currency 

r.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreljoi 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

ef]uivalpnt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

1   Forelim 
currency 

U..S.  dollar 

ef]ulva!(>nt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

U.S.  dollar 
Forritm     equivalent 
currency  |     or  U.,*;. 
j    currency 

.'-fiiiiior  Boiirte  B,  nick*nloop»«r— Con. 
Argentina 

p««o 

600 

OM-W 

r..04 

64.98 

700 

5  00 

3.4(r2 

8.45 

.45 

.'10.00 

'"'39.88' 

i  '3.'63 
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1,200 

780.06 

3.402 
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11.85 
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Ourmaiiy 
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706.61    1           2«7.03 

i 

1,493.98 

n^^^'^ 

62.  26 
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.K.n.'itor  W  Hvne  MorTH" 

1  Mll<'d  Statf.i,  Ptr       -. 

Cfl  dollar 

_      .. 
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224.  H) 
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CniXMTO. 
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19.08 

1'   3io."4,'! 

40,  931 .  H, 
3,241.40 

262.50 

141.97 

243.98 
12.00 

i 

1             62. 86 

711.31 

Senator  Frank  Carl.'ton 

Inltwl  8t»t«i.  B.lKii]:ii,  ?.' 
knds.  France,  and  Italy.. 

ether 

r.S.  dollar 

■ 

40.75 
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3.43 
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I.IKIO 
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32.55 
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Total...   

112.19    

92.86 

1,190.82 

-.- 1             67.12 

1         1,462.90 

C  irl  Mnrry 

France,    Italy,    luiliHl    ArU)    Rr- 
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1  iilleKl  KlnRdora. 
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3.37 
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29.31 
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«2  84 
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4.68 

7.38 

.16 

ia7i 

71.67 

78.  51 
234.44 

74.93 

109.32 
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11.67 

25  33 

3.65 

402.  88 
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22.788 

eaoo 

1,654.96 

11.66 
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AOO 

322.86 

1,027.90 
18.518 
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1.200.75 

4.92 

88.950 

13 

205.78 

.ViS.  2ft 
42,  834.  80 

772.  22 
12,166 
207.80 
679.47 
3.84 

3,003.40 

96.306.80 

286.60 

7,  354.  01 

22.09 

288,1,50 

1.223 

599.94 

3.402 

431   75 
502.50 
16.10 
273.89 
21.02 
23.91 
14.77 
54.52 

»8iaoo 

Mraill 

Kcandor 

crtirelro 

Sucre 

r«ni 

sol 

3,  916.  04 

1.67 

20,  .-iOO 

700 

6.00 

3,402 

H,-).  87 

1.59 

1.70 

8.45 

.45 

810.00 

(-hll* 

fscudo 

Bolivia   . 

peao 

ArTPnllna. . 

10 
66.60 

.12 
6.05 

t'nipuay ...    . 

0«nnany. 

do.. 

deutad>«  mark. . 

Total.    .   -    

415.05 

491  56 

1,352.68 

292.05 

2  551  34 

I>iimldO    IlrndfT^on- 

1  iiliol   Stau«.    ll.'ii'liin!.    N>tli<»r- 
1  iiid«,  Germany,  Kninro,  ind 
Italy. 
B^lfiuin .  - 

U. 5  dollar 

23.52 

44.00 

8.10 
2.71 
.5.24 
12.86 
0.  £7 
130.58 

3  96 

4  40 
1.28 

41.63 
2.18 
4.28 
,5.11 
3.30 
3.36 

67  52 

franc     

1,213 

4a  40 

81.70 

300.06 

10,SPO 

24.24 
10.63 
12.31 
40.82 
31.  f.5 
rj.  75 

36  00 
23.00 

8.85 
60.76 
26.76 
18,65 
11  30 
32.66 
47.04 
29.08 

9.00 

430 

9.60 

.11.40 

119  70 

19,800 

8.60 

2.53 

12.24 

24.33 

31.88 
139.  42 

31.38 

17.40 

3  00 

25.88 

6.81 

.V72 

8  32 

30.93 

16.26 

2.80 

24.63 

17.98 

408 
10.41 
22.00 
63.00 
6,946 

2.050 

60.41 

4.920.66 

786  45 

47,836 

41.00 

1.1.87 

1,171, 19 

150,  51 

77.03 
IOC  63 

Nrthorland' . 

ftuUdcr 

Orrmany 

Krafvsr 

Italy 

dnitschemark.. . 
n«wI^Bne 

lira 

4,  795.  56 

403.75 

2.500 

1,  HI.80 

82.40 

4.03 

62.88 

7.83 
18.46 

Inlted    ."^tnt*"*.    ."^i-aln,    Morocco, 
Libya,    Cnlted   Arab    R-'fiubllc, 
Kihionta,  Kmya.  Ghana.  Tan- 
(jHnyllia,     .'^oulhom     Rliodp.sln. 
Conifo,     Nigeria.     To(to      Mall,  1 
Ivory    ("o«!«t,    Liberia,    Gntnea, 
and  .-^noKal. 

Spain 

r. 9.  dollar 

plaster           

1.S60 

11,600 

3.140 

r.4eo 

66.90 
132.30 
80.00 
1.638 
16.13 
10.8.7 
2,100 

1,886 
8.706 
1.065 
11.420 
17.00 
40.00 
59.00 
1.546 
5.18 
1.0.0 
5,888 
1320 

470 
9,300 

230 

2,200 

.440 

18.  ,500 

5.40 

30.00 

36.00 

165 

1.4 

4.146 
31,706 

4.  62.1 
59.095 

9a  97 
627.60 

34.80 

3,  520 

37.  1 

20.  8  7 

9.030 

iS28 

OQ  17 

franc 

ti3  25 

l.l^TS 

pouiid._ 

.     do    

13  13 

I   nit***l  Ar**t>  Kppilfilic 

1.725 

1.67 

32).  30 

173.  00 

190 

13.7 

9  0.0 

740 

333 

3.85 

.67 

4.5.82 

24.  37 

3.62 
37.34 
2.1.24 

3.07 

1.38 

13''  12 

Ooliar 

36.  42 

K  (*riy;i 

shlliin* 

74   47 

Trtnpanyikii         

do 

49  10 

Pon|[o                       -   

franc 

70  41 

N  im-JA 

pound       

lli;4  <<9 

Ohana 

Mill                     

do 

'r»nc 

,17  12 

292 

175 

1.24 
.73 

37  94 

do     

20  09 

Total           

483.30 

410.21 

1,486.27 

284.58 

2.667  36 

Ji..'iii  V(>w  boiLv: 

I  nitt>d   .-^talox,  Japan,  ttit   I' 
pliio',      India.      Orr^^cp.      1 
Jordan.  rnit<>d  Arwh  Hepi 
and  Italy. 

1 

blllp- 
.srael, 
ibllc, 

r.S.  dollar 

26.85 

208.96 
53.66 

23.')  H 

yen  

41 650 
2,213 

131.25 
55.33 

10,730 
460 

54,94 
11.50 

19,320 

82,700 
2,673 

57.80 

519.30 

449.83 

3.800 

3.800 

107.  070 

>  229.  8.1 

new  Taiwan 

dollar, 
peao 

OCi.  83 

Tho  Pliillpp4n«i 

67.80 
107. 

18.06 
19.11 

18.06 

Honn  Konf     

dollar 

rupee.    

xn.20 

330.77 

xoeo 

753 
tt.900 

36.11 
69.49 
36.00 
25.07 
42.62 

112.10 
91.06 
1.140 
1.112 

14.270 

20.01 
19.13 
14.99 
37.07 
6.85 

98." 

28. 

17.40 
6.68 

92.63 

India         

94.30 

rial       

:::".:::::i::::::  '::::i 

.1(1.  00 

<)re«ce  

drachma 

nmnd 

867 

28.  90            1,  069  1            35.  63  1 

126.67 

lanel      

4.000  I               L92  1 

.■ii.;« 

>  J4.20  of  this  sum  robaU?d  U)  State  Department  by  atrUiM  ftt  Washington,  D.C.              " 

$11.44  of  this  sum  relmburaed  U.S. 

Embassy, 

Tokyo,  for  personal  eiix^nscs. 

j 
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1 
r  .S   .lollar 
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e<)ulTiik-nt 
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John  Newhou.''* — Continued 

din  ir               

pciiin<l 

6.100 
40  065 

17.  (»» 
1«I.S6 

~ji  1 

1« 

.1  i«ii 

6.21 
7«.'m 

1.  <ji) 

75^.53 

10.  22V 

222.  92U 

19   10 

Initi-fl  .Vriib  Uepubllc... 

40.K 

4  i<«i               .    K-JH 

1  ■>7  111 

(icrin.iny . 

Il.ilv         

(Ipiitsihi-   ni.irk 
llri 

10,  229 
64.537 

2.  435.  ,50 
103  93 

'    1  * '    '*' 

M.  753 

8&I7 
S»1.M» 

M.788 

8».23 

J  ."«    <** 

Tot.il                              

ag&TQ 

Z<GKM 

«22.ao 

3.HH.ia 

! 

KECAPITULATION 


>'ori-l'.;ii  rurri'ncv     ''  ^     lolhir  c'<iuiv;ili-iil  ' 
A[ipropri.ilri|  fiinii> 

.•^.  Kcs.  .'.VI  i>«ith  I'oriK  )   

(ioViTiini.iii   I>.'|.  irtMiiTit:   n«>|i:irf  iiinif    .f  P.  f'Ti.si'. 


Tof.il 

March  13    1961. 


I'li..., ., 


1  'i/J  't 
74y  1'. 


J     W     FULBalOHT, 

Chdi'rniin,       C<  •'•]  "i  tltre       on       Forexgii 
R-  la  .'id'i  - 


Rt'pnrt    >>n    ^intn/ii    nin  t'ni-ita    lUlil    I      S      rlnlhi'-    .  im,  ;.,;/,  (,/<    •(,''■-..'    '    /    Ci>>iinnHrf    nn    A  pprnprinl  :i'ii    Un     (lit    ji'     .'"I    ./'!'!       I    III     \frli    / -f,    I'.ii'n 

(u.s  piniiilfit  }iij  ^ec    'lO.'Jt:  It}  ihi-  M  ulual  Security  Act  oj  lifo  ,,  a-^  iinirrnlfiii 


Kiti'l  of  ciirrpnry 

TraiuporUtkn 

Lodctac 

MmIs 

OtiMT 

Tc 

1-  ..r  ii./i 
cur ;  I  111  > 

>U1 

('(luntry 

Kori'ien 
curremy 

Dollar 

Kor«'ign 
currency 

Dollar 
e<iulv- 
aWt 

1 
For«l|tn 
i-urT«»cy 

Dollar 

MlUtV- 

alent 

Fttr«i|tn 
curreiiry 

19  5MH 

It      .. 

liri     '4, 

995  (JO 
3.5  22 

17N  12 
(') 

14'-.  .12 

\A    \: 
.1 
\-      . 

IJ-l 

20 

16.  17  5 

1 .'   7  '<  1 
M '.   .1 
VI 

Dollar 

•QUlv- 

Doll  o 

txpil\ 

jlfllll 

J  ip.in      

yen  i3«io  in  H       .. 

«0,878 
(') 

144.40 

233.80 

1. 17X60 

aezfts 

.■MW.  88 

(') 
1.53.  SO 

35.47 

1,  lOU 
47.  flO-i 

1.966 

3U44 

(') 

72.30 
40.31 
85  H4 
.56  16 

119  04 
('» 
4H  73 

113.  .iO 
36  67 
76  3f) 
76.36 

26,740 

:'  *< 

1.6JD.  40 
1.57  74 
396 
(') 

231   .52 

IS»  37 

I" 

'1     V, 

4.«i 

■JI 

30 

->   4- 

71   SO 

i:  .tl. 

76  97 
33  Ul 

K2  95 

(') 

n  V. 

62.111 
'    1- 

;  III  '<i 
1'-,  -.■ 

5  UU 

M.  no 

■  C  '11 

1 ;  .'1 

.M  41 

«|    15 
1»  ny 

*:  .1. 

"    .!>< 

37  41 

(') 

46  4.5 

4.'    10 

<•    17 

'..    HI 

4    7? 
5.  («l 

47  i5 

/;(  IS 

■  11 
I'.i 

136.300 

(') 
3.M 

>MI 

a  :wi 
4:^5 

1.  140 

{'} 

'■.•>  .11 

1  '<«i 

P^.  Km 

.'.  .'>4<i 

4<i 

11>) 

7S.  I'ill 

1.  4.«i 

37H    i  '■ 

( iknuiwi _ 

('     

(') 

(») 

a&oo 

rhililipiiif  I.sl.iii.js 

wso  (2  to  %\                        

177  HI 

HoriK  koin;. 

UonR  KoMt:   toliars  (6.80  to  tl) 

117    Kl 

'1  h.iil.ind 

(■••\  loll    

balit  (21  to  $1    

rup**  (1  <iiu  lis  21  oenu) 

...     do       

\)*>  ii7 

Iniii;i 

Inn        

1 ' ) 

(') 

(') 

I..t moil _ 

Ijeiianim  (►on;,!  Hl-^  Tl  15) 

p<xind  ( 1  =  f.( -11 

drachinii  i:«i  =  t  i         .   

lira  (62.5  to  J.1            

lli^    '.S 

K.'ypt 

• '  riH'cv  

ll  ilV      

.\Li.stnij  

s^hlllinK    JH  to  $1 

\*7   '19 

(it-rinanv        

deutjicht'  iiiirk    *  to  $1 1 

KiiKluiKl.'      

.Moro<-o<)   

Portuptl 

pound  ll  iij  1  il.s  $2.>«j( 

franc  (5.V)  to  11 

•■wudo  rjs  4<i  'o  tl      ., 



60.X5 
40.  SCO 

966.40 

193.  55 
73.64 
34.00 
(') 

I.l*'.T!l                  

(1      

(') 

(') 

('} 

lol.il        ...     . 

3A.0U 
2,3W2.S0 

2.3W.SO 

1. 247. 74 

7S&7V 

439.55 

2  .5IW  rM 

)•  V  V  tUk.'t  piir.  h.i,>..!  >■;  OTR 

l.'l.  TVj.itVJ 
1'  K.K  ticki-t  piirrh.i.s.'.'  •  v  liTK 

LO.TM,. '•'.;( 

(ifrin;in  'I.-ii'm  h.   mark 

do        

10.048.90 
10, 048.  SO 

.'   Sr2    VI 

I'otal  'loU.ir  -111.',  .ilcnf 

4.821.00 

1. 247.  74 

785.79 

439.55 

7.  294  OS 

1 

.N'o  '  oiinl>'i  p  lit  fiHKJ.^. 


Cari  Hatiwn,  Chairman. 

h'l  piri  'if  rrpetuiit'in-  of  iweifin  currencies  i"  /   i  nii    'priatetl  funds  by  the  Committee  on  Approprinli'i  .  -     IS    S>  mile 

sK\|<  riled  bt-twp.  ii  J  ui    I   md  Dec.  31,  1960) 


.S  mi.'  "f 
.  ll:  rvMi  y 

i-o  imiiK 

.51  •MLS 

1  i.i;.-.;«.rt  itjoii 

MiMiii.iJi<-ou» 

Total 

.N.iiii.    ill  .  .1  imiry 

F'.M  iim 
currviicy 

r  -:     lollur 
•  ■'I'll  V  i.>:,  f 

or  I  ..-•. 
currency 

Hiirfi»'ii 
-urrviicj 

I 

f   -^      inllir 

•  •,  iiv  1..-I,  •       \  '  r>-i^ii 
"T  1     -            tirr'-iii  > 
i.ri'  ri'  y 

T'.?    .1n!lar 

i-JIll  V  o.'lit 

or  I  ..-. 

lurrwicy 

Kill  .IKtl 

cumin  y 

T-  "     lollar 

•  ■•;iiiv,ii.'iit 

'  ijrrcnry 

KortiirTi 
lurri'iuy 

I '.8.  doILir 

niuivali'iiT 

or  r  iS 

rurn^iicy 

Senator  D«>nMis  ("h.iMv,  (Jreat  Dnt.kin. 

poo-    1... 

kroiu"  

rlotv 

forint 

lini 

36 

7i80 

8 

22.40                  7 

10.60 

6 

14.00 

46 

1>    Nl 

Sen.itor  K\\e\\  I    KIltridtT: 
l.-t  trip    ' 

IViiiiiarlc 

I'oUnd 

Kiiiii;  iry.. 

It  ily  .. 





27  55 

2,  2WI.  00 

1.237  00 

66,000 

210 

4   III 
41    4.5 
J.5.  77 

im.  HI 

.VI  III 

27    ,^5 

2.  2>«i  HI 
1,2.C   HI 

6.5  Kill 
.'III 

S.38iw3 

4  lai 
41    45 

2.';    77 

im  II) 

W.sf  B.Tlin          

West  (ftTiii  in 
dciit.si  !i.' 
m  irk. 
!o 

Ai  111 

1    >i\   i>.5 

I'r  iii>[¥irt.ition    _ .._    ... 

^,va.n 

1. 381.  66 

Tot.i:!    

1,  >\  -« 

226.32 

1.  *«.  H7 

2<1  trip 

l'oriut.i!      

Mm:  1 

"          '"'"^ 

in   lu 

VMi  nn 

10  4H 
2   M 

■liirii.y                  _ 

lini            

J  (Hi                    1   bA             23  00 

S*e  footnott^  at  end  of 
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nued 

Name  of 
caiiflucj 

Lodfiks 

Meals 

Transportation                Miscellaneoiu 

Total 

Nnmf  snd  country 

Forcixn 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreltm 
currency 

C.S.  dollar 

Ofjulvalent 

or  r.S. 

currency 

Koreiffn 
currency 

U.S.  dollar! 
equivalent  1   ForciBn 
or  U.S.     i  currency  , 
currency    <                  j 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

-,  niiior  Allen  J.  KllendiT- Continued 
.'•1  trii>— Continued 

U-hanon 

Jordan 

Li-I'anrse  pound 

dlrVHT 

i 
.ill.  ,V) 
2(i.  »..VI 
llK.  Ih 
2.  0^1,5.  00 
199  15 

100.00 
7,5.00 
25.00 

100.00 
35.00 

314.50 
26.650 
118. 18 
2,  095. 00 
199.15 

10,  683.  54 

hlO  (K) 

*»  ;<5.(>o 

India 

TlKilUnd 

Hour  KoiiK  -    

rupee 

2."?.  00 

bahl 

ilonx  Kong 
doIW. 



100.  00 
35  PO 

11,683.54 

2,  543.  70 

2.  543.  70 

Total' 

2,543.70 

348.02 

2. 891.  72 

.-Vn  >(or  .Sixflsard  L.  Holland: 

I'  S  dollar 

18.00 
14.60 
15.00 

IS.  00 
3.H.  19 

4.40 
1  25 

14.17 

36.  57 

.        do... 

do 

14.37 
13.  H7 

211.  97 
1,5.47 
51,77 

:«  22 

1.25 

.■*!   12 

.  .do.... 



■" "' 

20.  !I7 

(\Mitii  Hlr^                                   J 

do 

4.80 
9.50 

■is  -sr 

I'aiinma...     , 

rr.insiK«rtall  >n 



do 

W.  4'i 

do - 

— ---— 

191.20 

191    20 

Tolal    . 

103.79 

43.  96 
22.  22 
33.79 
54.59 
12.00 
6.30 
22.  41 

24.20 

191.20 

130.62 



449.  81 

lita 

IKiuml 

15.14 
06 
141.88 
367.  .10 
600.00 
371.00 
641.00 

,><  ii:il<.r  KoU>rt  C.  Dyni. 

Il'lly                             

659,  944 

1 
1,062.72  !           

11. '20" 
27  89 
1,52.  38 
2  04 
5.00 
5  01 
5  24 

659,944 

27 

612.00 

933.88 

377.  .50 

3, 000  00 

2,171.00 

1., 507.  40 

1.  0*52.  72 

V'nvlund 

7  r,               .>0.  44 

12.5.50                29.05 

lOH.  00                2.5.  71 

HO.  00                  16.33 

1,900  00                ,%.  00 

1.200.00                20.05 

216.  40                 7  ,57 

4 

120.  .50 

7,5.  Ul 

franc 

270  00 
50.00 
20.00 
•2.VI.  (10 
300.00 
500.00 

02.  50 

141.66 

» i«*rn»*iny         ..   

deutsebemark... 

n««  franc 

franc 

11.90  1  640.00 
4.08  10.00 
.5.00  1  2.-<).(IO 
5.  01           300.  00 

17.48          150.00 

■223.  78 

Kruno**      .- 

..     .  . 

77.04 
tW  00 

S[Min 

I'lrtupiil 4 





peseta . . 

■M,  :7 

tT'CUllo 

MelgL-ui  Congo 

franc. 
Mferlan  pound, 
r  a  dollar 

52  70 

To<nl   

4,672 
18 

195.17 

93.44 

40.40 
1.5. «) 
45.64 

;«i.  60 

10.  40 

28.00 
IS.  75 

1.57  1.5 

1,168.69 

208.76 

1,72<»,  77 

.5.  6<.K> 
11,16 

lkn.'>tor  dale  55     Mc<le<> 
CoiiKo,  I.<><i|>oldvilk' 

NUterla 

Tofo   

<  <  hana   

Ivorv  f'oii.Kt 

113  92 

32  ,54 

IS  f*) 

1,119 
13/7 

22.40 

:-(7  34 
20.00 
2.5.  24 
IH.  83 

1(1.00 
3.07 

l.,50 

390 

1,4 

■J<>2" 

7.80 

3.3.5 
2.00 
24.  '27 
2.23 
5.  ,50 
1.24 

4  24 

11,877 
44,-7 

"18,708' 

2:j7.  .V, 

113.  Is! 
.5,5.  (10 

(ih-ooian  pound. 
l'.8.  dollar 

16/6 

2/0 

h.(H)  1              9,0 
1.5.42     ....    

100.  7.5 
30.48 

I  iherla                                    , 



do     

.1             --.J.  02     

1.5,  176  1             (i\  26                740 

21.H4  !.. 

H4.  12 

Mali 

Oiiinoii      

8en«fal 

Kn  route,  i»iri>lune 

Central  African 

franc. 
1'  8.  dollar 

2,  SOO 

77.97 

.^5.  ,58 

Central  African 

franc. 
r.S.  dollar. 

yen 

Hone  Kong 
ilcflar. 

ix'setn 

t'.S.  dollar 

link 

4.500 

2441                  1.(10 
84.80 

33o 

1.38                Ji'-. 
i 

2.  48  1         5,  068 
i 

23.61 

84.80 

Total 

- 



291.23 
74.00 

eti.oo 

134.00 

63.83 
89.24' 

j           386.00 

4.320  j             12.00 
199.  .VJ  1             ;i.5.  00 

1,-W.  76 

.53.11 

870.  10 

Beiiiior  Karl  K.  .Vliindt 

J  tilfftll                                               ---- 

26,640 
342 

'"'"I 

A.  013 
93.  2ft 

8-r 

S.  37 
l(i.  35 

33.973 
(>34  70 

94.37 

111.35 

Tol  ll                    —     - 

3,800.50 
"65124" 

47.00  ; 

1,190 
'  38,"i23' 

24.  72 

205.  72 

Srimtor  Konian  1..  Hra-^kri 

1..M10 
"   43,",5i4 

2.5.(10      

(i0."50" 

' 7,."27' 

705.  (X) 

19  83 

6.  499.  50 

10H,06 

Do L 

Italy     -     i. 

13.43 

70.  1 1 

5.34 

_ 

'  63.  (W    "'136,961 
5.00    -- 

' 1 

73.93 

222.  3.5 

1.5.61 

1  ><) 

Tn»ii'|KX^I;itlon       

do .... 



7(1.5.  60 

Total   .1 

I  8  dollar 

153.07 

113.88    

771.37 

87.83  1 

1,  1215.51 

55     K    Cn'-^swell; 

15.72 
M.  9tl 
12.76 
30.30 

122.  68 
89.00 

150.26 

19.  89  ' !               :i.  50 

8.  46  ' 

13,  96  1 

,57,  .57 

KniiKV  ..      ... I. 

I.iiu'mhount .....L 

..   ..do 

do 

32. 40 

'               2  44 

l(r2.  7(1 
12.  71) 

do 

do 

r.S.  dollar 

petw  



to  59 

411.  78 

mi.  00 

124  2il 

Uermnny .      . 

rriui.sn)rtatk>ii 

inr  and 

4  45 
97.33 



18-1.  15 

Total.   



226.72 

35.01 

^"--^^-  — 

481.71 

I.i-oi..iiil  K    Kchx.irils    C. mill  7- 
i'liiaiiiii. 

69.90  ;.... 

340.00 

110.86 

(KKi,  7r. 

Jot    K    (loiuiilfs: 

12,410 

5,000 

GO.  49 

79,988 

907.  SO 

981 

11.  S7          98.3*8 
14.40    - 

- .  1 

I.IHU.  12 

Do      

1'  Mhinia .     — 

^. ....... 

C  S  dollar 

.5t).  00 

i'A.  4<l 

.  .do.    - 

I'  S.  dollar 

iKHind 

U.S.  doUar 

do 

do 

1 

2.50 

1 

2.  ,VI 

Total 

u.l!iiiiiJ    Kcnneily,  Jr.    Sout 

K-,i  and  return. 
(  .oil   C.    .McDaiiiel    I'lmal  7a 

I'lnaina. 

1  .\mer- 
)iK'  and 

150.36 
87.00 

9 

112.99 
--  -  - 

80.  ,"i6 
t 

1 

9()7.80 

2, 680.  00 

340,  00 

26.27 

150.00 

81.90 

........ 

l,2.57.:i2 

2. 8;to.  OJ 

....            ... 

,'>89,  1'". 

\     \!     Ke\rnivl: 

(iifiit  Hritain , 

iMrmaiiy .    

!■  ranee 

-p.iin.. 

16 

44.80 
46.70 
43.00 
67.30 

25.20 
34.  (Kl 
37.  Z5 
51.60 

10               2S.00 

12.30 

---.j             14.70 

i            13.20 

6 



16.80 
19.70 
Z5.  00 
19.00 

41 

114  80 

112.70 
119.2.5 
l.'-.O  90 

201.70 

147.96 

L 1            68.20 

80..50    - 

498.  35 

-^          1                     1 

1 

>' nTlHo  ^.?,l;t^^;x:^am<>^lnrr:^  ^1n',SnI?lSK.'X  ooumnes  where  no  fuxuls  drawn,  used  funds  prcviou-sly  drawn,  a.  ....  ..  ni.v  own  cu... 

I/odglnK  and  meals  included  in  fare. 
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Foretjtn  purrency  'T'  S.  iloUar  equlTaknt) 

Ai>pruprlale<i  (uii<ls: 

Govenim«nl  Department  (identify 

Steta  Department 

Department  of  tbe  An»_ 

I)e{«rtm«Dt  of  the  Air  Ft 

CocniDerrr  L)«p«tmml 

fmxAmm  Canal  Cmnpmis 


fR,  652.  tJ 


3.  HiM.  go 

J.  W«>.  M 
:XJU.  19 
44V  M 
3HV.  4« 


Toldl 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  tbe  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
S.  1347.  A    bin    for   the    relief    of   Georgia 
Ellen  Thomaaon;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MILUER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HiCKKKI.  X)PEB )  : 

S.  1348.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  Sulz- 
bach  Construction  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 

By   Mr.   BURDICK: 

S  1349  A  bill  to  authorlae  the  convey- 
ance to  the  former  ownen  of  mineral  In- 
terests In  certain  submarflnsl  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  StatM  in  the  States 
of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Colorado, 
and  Montana:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BRIDGES: 

S  1350.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hsien-Chl 
iMiig;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Btkd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  section  i03(d) 
of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  miles  of  interatate  highways  in 
economically  depressetS  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randou»h  when 
he  Introduced  the  at)ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    HUMPHREY : 

S.  1352.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jennifer 
Smith  and  her  minor  child.  ICchael  Smith; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary 

S.  1353.  A  bill  to  authorlae  a  6-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  for  col- 
legiate education  In  the  field  of  nur^^^.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Httmph«*t  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mi.  McNAMARA: 

S.  1354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yolan 
Michel;   and 

S.  1355.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Helen 
Harolan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   MUNDT: 

S.  1356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  3-year  stag- 
gered tertna  for  members  of  county  commit- 
tees; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota. 

S.  1357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  the  amortiza- 
tion over  a  5-year  period  of  facilities  con- 
structed or  acquired  by  fanners  for  use  in 
the  feeding  of  beef  cattle;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  FITLBRIOHT  (by  request) 

S.  1358.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  12  of  the 
act  of  June  26,  1884,  prohibiting  a  charge 
or  collection  of  fees  by  consular  offlcers  fur 
official  services  to  American  vessels  and  sea- 
men, and  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  act 
of  June  4.  1920,  authorizing  the  free  Issuance 
of  passports  to  seanaen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  ReUtlons. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fui-BaicHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


By   Mr    McNAM.^RA    i  fir   lilniaeir.   Mr 
Ct-AKK.  and  Mr   RANDotPHi 

S  1359  A  bill  to  present  a  declaration  of 
objectives  for  senior  Amerlc  vii.s.  provirle  for 
the  establishment  </f  a  U  .•-*  Office  of 
Aging  within  the  Deprxrtmeii'.  of  He.illh. 
Education,  and  We:f<ire  to  he  f.e.ided  by  iia 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Aging;  authorize  Fed- 
eral grants  to  .xs-sist  m  the  (lfvpl"pmpnt  and 
operation  of  sturile.s  and  prnjecw  to  help 
older  person.s.  aiul  for  other  pi:rp.Kie»,  to  the 
Ctimmlttee  on  Lab<jr  ur.d  Publu-  W»If.irf 

(See  the  rem.iriti  of  Mr  MiN^m*r*  when 
l.e  Introduced  the  atxive  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlnx  > 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY   (for  himself  and 
Mr    Kttjjei.  I 

S.  1360  A  bill  to  amfiid  the  Da.  Is- B  iron 
Act.  as  amended,  the  Pederul  Airport  Act. 
as  amended;  and  the  National  Hou.<»ing  Art. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purpof^es,  to  tl.e 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Humphrit  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  whlcli  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    K£RR: 

S  1361  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  impose  import  taxes 
on  lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    FULBRIGHT  i  by  request! 

S  J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  t-o  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Children's  Institute;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Fulbricht  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  J<ilnt  resoluMon, 
which  appear  under  a  sep^vrate  heading  i 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  IN- 
CREASE INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
MILEAGE  IN  DEPRESSED  AREAS  IS 
INTRODUCED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Preiiident, 
earlier  today  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BykdI 
and  I  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
our  colleagues  S.  1351,  an  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Highways  Act.  which 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  an 
additional  1.000  miles  of  interstate  high- 
ways in  economically  distressed  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  with  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  Marth  1.5,  196!  Sen,itor 
JsNNiNCb  Ramoolpm,  DemcH-rat.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  Introduced  in  the  Senaie  fur  him- 
self and  Senator  Robdit  C.  Btrd,  Democrat, 
of  West  Virginia,  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  which  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  an  addl':'.::.il  1  OOO  miles 
of  Interstate  highw.iys  In  eco.-. -nilcaHy  de- 
pressed States 

The  measure  is  similar  to  one  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representuttve  John  M. 
Slack.  Jr  ,  Demcxrat,  of  West  V''.rs;iala 

Eligible  States  under  the  bill  would  be 
those  In  which  the  rate  oX   uikempkjynieut. 


15,175.57 

Cabl  Hatdkn.  Chairman. 


excluding  uncm^.l  ymo;it  due  prlovarliy  to 
temporary  or  .s<-a*onAl  (aciors.  Is  currently 
6  percent  or  m  >re  and  has  averaged  at  least 
6  percent  during  3  of  the  preceding  4  calen- 
dar years. 

Also  included  in  the  eligibility  formula  ure 
the  reqii:rernent,s  that  the  annual  avera^ce 
rate  of  unemployment  h.is  been  at  least  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  for  S  of 
the  4  preceding  calendnr  yetirs.  or  76  percent 
above  the  n.itlonal  average  for  2  of  the  pre- 
codlng  3  calendar  years,  or  100  percent  above 
the  iiatloiiiil  average  for  1  of  the  preceding 
2  v.^ars 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  POR  COLLEGIATE 
NURSING  EDUCATION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  Introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  which  author- 
izes a  5-year  program  of  grant*  and 
srholanihlps  for  collegiate  education  in 
the  field  of  nursing 

The  same  basic  reasons  which  have 
prompted  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
for  advanced  education  prompts  me  to 
introduce  this  bill,  namely,  the  need  for 
personnel  Ln  an  occupation  in  which 
there  is  a  critical  shortage.  Congress 
mu>t  act  now  to  prevent  any  further 
deficit  in  the  numbers  of  professional 
nurses. 

It  Is  difficult  to  overemphasise  the 
need  for  action  m  this  area.  The  sup- 
ply of  nurses  in  this  country  has  been 
increasing  constantly,  but  it  still  falls 
far  short  of  demand.  Chiefly  because  of 
lack  of  funds,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  many  rapid  changes 
and  developments  which  are  taking 
place  in  our  Nation — for  example,  the 
unprecedented  population  growth  caused 
both  by  a  higher  birth  rate  and  greater 
longevity;  the  expansion  of  hospital  and 
medical  insurance:  rapid  advances  in 
medical  science  making  possible  types 
of  health  care  never  before  dreamed  of — 
all  of  which  have  resulted  In  steadily 
increasing  public  demand  for  health 
services.  But  our  citizens  cannot  obtain 
the  full  benefits  of  these  marvelous  ad- 
vances without  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  highly  skilled  professional  personnel 
essential  to  provide  them. 

Hospitals,  the  largest  users  of  nurses 
today,  operate  on  a  24-hour  schedule. 
Illness,  accidents,  and  other  catas- 
trophes, arc  no  respecters  of  the  daytime 
hours  The  skilled  nurse  is  Just  as  es- 
sential at  4  a.m.  as  she  is  at  4  o'clock 
in  Uie  afternoon.  Because  of  the  short- 
age of  nurses,  hospitals  are  now  faced 
With  the  problem  of  using  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  workers  to  provide  care  to 
their  patients.  These  workers  must  be 
adequately  supervised  if  this  care  is  to 
be  safe.  Nurses  with  a  broad  educational 
background  can  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  protecting  the  patient  by  super- 
vising the  care  given  by  these  unskilled 
workers. 
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with  continuing  hospital  expansion 
and  the  increased  interest  in  and  empha- 
sis on  the  need  for  a  rapid  expansion  in 
the  number  of  nursing  homes  there  will 
be  still  further  demands  for  nursing  per- 
sonnel. Construction  of  the  building 
alone  does  not  provide  health  services — 
there  must  be  a  supply  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel, including  nurses,  to  give  care  to 
the  patients. 

The  public  has  learned  the  value  of 
preventive  health  services.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  more  public  health 
nurses;  industry  has  expanded  Its  nurse 
employees  by  5,000  in  the  last  6  years; 
and  there  has  been  a  20-percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  school  nurses  employed 
during  this  same  period. 

This  need  is  acute  today.  It  could 
well  assume  catastrophic  proportions 
should  the  present  precarious  world 
situation  become  more  critical. 

Pull  recognition  of  the  public's  respon- 
sibility for  financial  support  of  nursing 
education  is  long  overdue.  Professional 
nursing  services  are  important — in  fact, 
often  a  key  part — of  expanding  health 
programs  which  are  contributing  so 
much  to  our  country's  high  staiKlard  of 
living. 

Education  for  the  practice  of  muring 
had  its  early  development  within  the 
confines  of  the  hospital.  There  it  was. 
and  still  is,  financed  largely  by  students 
through  their  services  to  the  institution 
and  through  student  fees.  Only  in  rel- 
atively recent  times,  since  the  develop- 
ment of  nursing  programs  In  colleges 
and  universities,  has  there  been  any  sub- 
stantial expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
nursing  education.  This  country  needs 
nurses.  Yet  we  fail  to  make  adequate 
provisions  within  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  educating  young  people  to 
enter  this  important  profession.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  those  entering 
the  field  to  continue  to  bear  the 
cost  of  training  programs  in  service 
institutions. 

Unless  educational  opportunities  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  ex- 
panded and  adequately  supported  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  present  shortage 
of  professional  nurses  will  become  even 
more  acute.  In  view  of  the  past  neglect 
of  this  field  as  one  requiring  public  sup- 
port, within  established  methods  of  fi- 
nancing education  for  the  professions, 
immediate  and  special  attention  to  Its 
needs  are  demanded  at  this  time. 

The  National  League  for  Nursing  has 
estimated  that  the  number  of  annual 
graduations  from  collegiate  schools  of 
nursing  must  be  tripled  within  the  next 
few  years  if  the  need  for  highly  skilled 
professional  nurses  is  to  be  met.  This 
means  we  must  undertake  an  immediate 
expansion  of  nursing  education  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  order  for 
existing  schools  to  expand  in  the  next 
few  years,  and  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
establishment  of  new  nursing  programs 
in  institutions  of  higher  education.  I 
believe  Federal  aid  is  necessary  for  the 
next  5  years. 

At  the  present  time  annual  graduations 
from  collegiate  nursing  programs  are  in- 
creasing— 25  percent  between  1954-56 — 
but  not  at  a  rate  large  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  for  professional  nurses  with 
broad     educational    backgrounds    that 


prepare  them  for  modem  mrrsing  prac- 
tice, and  for  entrance  into  graduate 
programs. 

In  1956  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
911,  a  3 -year  program  aimed  at  meeting 
a  most  critical  need  in  nursing.  This 
law  provides  for  tralneeships  at  the 
graduate  level  to  prepare  teachers,  super- 
visors, administrators,  clinical  special- 
ists. Some  impact  on  this  need  has  been 
met  with  this  assistance.  However,  in 
some  areas  of  the  county,  this  program 
is  not  as  effective  as  it  might  be  because 
there  are  not  enough  nurses  with 
baecalaureate  degrees  to  take  additional 
work  in  a  master's  or  doctoral  program. 
My  bill  proposes  to  fill  this  gap  by  pro- 
viding an  adequate  number  of  highly 
skilled  practitioners  who  are  qualified  to 
enroll  for  graduate  work.  Tbe  numbers 
of  nurses  who  can  be  prepared  in  ad- 
vanced programs  in  the  future  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  qualified 
candidates  coming  out  of  basic  programs 
with  baccalaureate  degrees. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  for  three 
major  areas  of  aid,  the  first  of  which 
is  for  construction.  In  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  National  League  for  Nurs- 
ing, it  was  found  that  one  of  the  deter- 
raits  to  increasing  enrollments  was  the 
great  need  for  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  libraries;  offices  and  residence  facili- 
ties. At  the  present  time  there  are  193 
schools  of  nursing  offering  a  baccalau- 
reate degree.  Tlie  bill  provides  that 
schools  may  receive  grants  with  no 
school  receiving  over  $500,000  in  the  5- 
year  period.  This  matching  formula 
has  been  tested  in  many  other  programs 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment  and  has 
proven  to  be  sound. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  costs  of  instruction.  The  schools 
queried  also  stated  that  if  additional 
students  are  enrolled  there  will  be  need 
for  more  faculty.  Even  with  their  pres- 
ent enrollment  schools  could  absorb  more 
faculty.  But  in  order  to  expand  both 
the  student  enrollment  and  the  teaching 
staff,  financial  assistance  is  needed. 
Scholarships  alone  increase  the  costs  of 
instruction,  they  do  not  help  the  schools. 
I  believe  that  aid  for  costs  of  Instruction 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  expansion. 
I  am  proposing  that  each  school  receive 
not  more  than  $25,000  each  year  of  the 
5-year  program,  and  that  new  schools 
may  be  eligible  for  two-thirds  of  the  costs 
for  the  5  years. 

The  third  section  provides  for  scholar- 
ships. These  would  be  available  to  the 
enrolling  student  in  a  collegiate  program 
for  the  first  time  and  for  those  graduate 
nurses  who  hold  a  diploma  from  a  3- 
year  hospital  school  of  nursing.  At  the 
present  time  about  4  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  enter  nursing,  but  It  is 
hoped  that  this  bill  will  stimulate  a 
larger  number  to  choose  nursing  as  a 
career.  Graduate  nurses  who  wish  to 
pursue  their  education  for  positions  in 
clinical  specialties  or  additional  respon- 
sibility need  these  scholarships. 

To  eliminate  the  cunent  deficit  of 
qualified  professional  nurses,  to  provide 
for  futiu-e  needs,  to  make  sure  that  the 
coimtry  will  not  be  caught  short  of  this 
vital  service  in  time  of  emergency,  the 
public  must  give  attention  now  to  financ- 


ing nursing  programs  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "If  Funds  Were  Avail- 
able,"  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Nursing,  December  1959,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  1353)  to  authorize  a  5- 
year  program  of  grants  and  scholarships 
for  collegiate  education  in  the  field  of 
nursing,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey is  as  follows: 

If  Funds  Were  Available — Nitrsinc  Educa- 
tors Cite  Needs  for  Public  Support  in 
Collegiate   Schools 

Nursing's  Federal  legislative  efforts  wUl 
fociis  on  secvirlng  financial  aid  for  collegiate 
nursing  education  when  Congreas  recon- 
venes In  January.  Expansion  of  such  pro- 
grams is  one  of  the  primary  needs  for  public 
support  outlined  by  the  American  Nurses' 
Association. 

In  spearheading  this  effort,  the  ANA  wUl 
seelt  passage  of  H.R.  1251,  a  bill  introduced 
last  January  by  Representative  Edith  S. 
Green,  Democrat  of  Oregon,  and  its  compan- 
ion. S.  1118,  Introduced  by  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  Democrat  of  Minnesota. 

These  bills  propose  a  5-year,  $100  million 
program  of  grants  to  schools  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities;  a  5-year  $50 
million  program  of  grants  to  assist  with 
costs  of  Instruction:  and  a  5-year,  $50  mil- 
lion program  of  scholarship  aid  for  nursing 
students  in  preservlce  baccalaureate  pro- 
grams and  to  graduate  nurses  in  supple- 
mental programs  leading  to  a  baccalaurtatA 
degree. 

This  effort  is  one  of  three  priorities  of  need 
for  public  support  outlined  by  the  ANA 
Committee  on  Legislation  In  accordance 
with  the  ANA  platform  approved  by  the 
house  of  delegates  in  1958.  The  other  two 
priorities  are  tralneeships  or  scholarships  for 
nurses  in  advanced  programs  preparing  for 
teaching,  administration,  and  superrlslon  in 
nursing;  and  research  and  research  fellow- 
ships. 

Focus  on  securing  financial  aid  for  sup- 
plemental and  basic  programs  in  nursing 
leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  is  possible 
now  iTecause  of  the  5-year  extension  of  the 
Federal  tralneeship  program.  Through  this 
program,  administered  by  the  Division  of 
Nursing  Resources,  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, nurses  are  able  to  secure  funds  to  pre- 
pare for  positions  in  administration,  super- 
vision, and  teaching.  During  the  past  year, 
ANA  devoted  much  of  its  legislative  effort 
to  the  extension  of  this  program. 

As  demands  for  more  as  well  as  better 
prepared  niirses  continue,  ANA  believes  the 
public  must  provide  financial  support  for 
nursing  education  as  it  does  for  education 
in  other  health  professions. 

WHT  collegiate  SCHOOLS? 

The  need  for  such  aid  has  j-ecelved  support 
from  nurses  and  nursing  educators  ttirough- 
out  the  country.  Many  have  urged  action 
on  this  legislation.     This  is  what  they  say: 

University  of  Southern  Illinois,  Carlran- 
dale,  lU :  "Teachers  for  schools  of  nursing  are 
prepared  only  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  If  the  cost  of  lilgher  education  is 
prohibitive,  the  students  may  be  forced  into 
other  fields,  thus  increasing  the  already  dis- 
tressing shortage  of  qualified  personnel. 
Without  financial  assistance  In  some  form. 
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teachers  who  arc  no  bettor  quallfle<l  than 
the  studenta  they  teach  must  b«  utilized." — 
Virginia  H.  HarrlBon,  chairman,  department 
of  nursing. 

Visiting  irurse  Aaoel»tloii  of  Brooklyn, 
Inc..  Brooklyn.  H.Y.:  "This  bUl  (HJR.  1351) 
U  an  Important  step  in  m— ting  the  critical 
need  for  qxiallfled  perBonnel  In  all  areas  of 
nursing.  Including  public  health."— Doris 
Eldredge.  president. 

Rutgers  University,  Newark.  NJ.:  '•Most 
everyone  knows  that  there  la  a  shortage  of 
nurses,  but  not  all  are  aware  that  the  short- 
age extends  to  quality  aa  well  as  to  numbers. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  U.  of  course,  that 
nur&ing  education  haa  not  kept  pace  with 
changes  in  our  social  order  that  affect  the 
health  needs  of  our  people.  We  are  tod.iy, 
50  years  after  the  establUhment  of  the  first 
college  program  In  niirslng,  preparing  82 
percent  of  our  people  In  hospital  projjrams 
of  nursing  much  as  we  were  at  the  turn  of 
the  centtiry.  In  other  words,  we  are  today 
preparing  yesterday's  nxiraae  to  meet  today's 
need  for  nursing  care." — Ella  V.  Stonsby. 
dean,  college  of  nursing. 

The  Mary  Fletcher  Hospital.  Burlington, 
Vt.;  "It  U  our  policy  to  help  direct  young 
people  Into  the  type  of  ntirstng  program  for 
which  they  seem  best  fitted.  Many  tell  us 
they  would  like  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Vermont's  nursing  program,  but  they  can- 
not afford  It.  We  need  studente  of  nurslr.g 
In  hospital  schools  and  In  the  new  type  of 
associate  degree  program,  but  our  greatest 
need  Is  to  somehow  direct  more  Into  a  col- 
lege nursing  proi^am.  With  additional  prep- 
aration and  experience,  these  nurses  can 
more  quickly  fill  the  greateat  gap  we  have — 
the  lack  of  qualified  teaehera.  supervisors, 
and  administrators  of  nursing." — Grace  B. 
Buttolph.  director,  school  of  nursing. 

Loyola  University,  Chicafo,  111.:  "There  Is 
Indeed  an  acute  and  urgent  need  for  financial 
aid  la  this  area  of  education  for  essential 
health  servtces.  A  school  of  nursing  Is  ordi- 
narily one  of  the  most  expensive  educational 
unite  In  the  university  because  the  number 
of  studente  each  faculty  member  has  must 
be  limited  when  teaching  clinical  nursing  tn 
hospitals  and  public  health  agencies." — 
Gladys  Klnlery,  dean,  aehool  of  nursing. 

raoGKAMs  roB  u.ir.'t  Lncrrzn 

University  of  Connecticut,  Btorrs,  Conn.: 
"This  university  conducte  no  program  fur 
registered  nurses  since  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate faculty  (or  the  purpose.  The  con- 
stant Increase  In  enroUoient  In  our  basic 
program  has  meant  that  all  available  funds 
must  go  for  faculty  in  that  program,  and. 
even  so,  we  do  not  have  enough.  Yet  there 
Is  urgent  need  for  a  baccalaureate  program 
for  registered  nurses  at  this  university  and 
for  scholarships  for  such  niusea." — Carolyn 
L.    Wldmer.   dean,   school   of   nursing. 

University  of  Massachusette.  Amherst, 
Mass:  "There  Is  a  growing  demand  fur  a 
supplementary  program  at  the  University  of 
Massachusette.  Hospital  administrators,  di- 
rectors of  schools  of  nursing  and  of  nursing 
service,  and.  Indeed,  graduates  of  diploma 
schools  of  nursing  themaelvcs,  are  tncreiis- 
Ingly  urging  such  a  program,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  accessibility  of  the  university 
and  the  modest  tuition  rate,  but  also  be- 
cause married  faculty  members  find  It  diffi- 
cult. If  not  Impossible,  to  be  far  away  from 
their  children  and  family.  The  university 
administration  Is  most  sensitive  to  this  edu- 
cation need.  Hpwever,  tbe  problem  of  fi- 
nancing an  educationally  eonnd  program  Is 
ever  before  us.  The  prorlaiOB  of  H  R.  1261 
for  grante  to  assist  In  the  coeta  of  Instruction 
in  baccalaureate  program*  is  a  necessity  If 
educationally  sound  coUeglate  nursing  edu- 
cation Is  to  survive." — Mary  A.  BCaher,  dean, 
school  of   nursing. 


BASIC    PVOGSAlCa   BVivta. 
Washington    University,    8t.    Louis.    Mo  : 
"Washington   University  plans   to  offer    the 


basic  baccalaureate  program  In  nursing,  but 
ftmds  are  not  yet  available  to  meet  the  antic- 
ipated deficit  for  the  first  4  years  of  opera- 
tion. The  registrar's  office  at  the  university 
estimates  that  about  50  applications  were  ac- 
cepted from  young  women  who  did  not  enter 
the  university  In  the  fall  semester  when 
they  discovered  no  proi^am  in  nursing  was 
available.  " — Louise  Knapp,  director,  school 
of  nursing. 

University  of  Maine.  Orono.  Maine;  "There 
are  five  diploma  schools  of  nurelng  In  Maine 
of  which  only  one  haa  received  full  ac- 
credlutlon  by  the  National  League  for  Nurs- 
ing One  of  the  handicaps  to  full  accredita- 
tion Is  the  lack  of  prepared  faculty  Another 
laclc  in  the  State  Is  that  of  prepared  public 
health  nurses.  A  major  reason  for  these 
lacks  l3  that  there  Is  no  baccalaureate  pro- 
gram for  nurses  In  the  State  We  plan  to 
est.nbllsh  one  as  sonn  as  we,  are  able,  but 
such  a  proirram  will  require  adttttJonal 
faculty  " — Jean  MacLean.  director  school  of 
nursing. 

8CHOL.\KS>{IPS     <lAI)Lr     LACKING 

University  of  Maryland.  Baltimore.  Md  : 
"The  University  of  Maryland  graduates  a 
class  of  50  tu  80  students  each  year  In  the 
baccalaureate  program.  We  have  a  huge 
medical  center  and  could  accummodale 
classes  of  at  least  200  students  If  the  applt- 
cante  had  scholarship  aid  Then.  to«j.  we 
have  many  oiit-of -State  requestj^  fr^im  appll- 
cante  who  are  unable  to  pay  t.*ie  fees  and 
maintenance  Roughly,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  appllcante  request  financial  as- 
sistance." —  Florence  M  Glpe.  dean,  school  of 
nur  .ing. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  "Many  high  school  gradu:itea  and  gradu- 
ates of  hospltel  schools  of  nvu'slng  who  are 
eager  to  talte  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  In  baccalaureate  programs  at  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
financial  need.  Per  example.  30  qualified 
high  school  graduates  who  live  within  com- 
muting distance  and  who  were  interested  tn 
attending  this  university  could  not  apply  for 
admission  to  th*-  basic  baccalaureate  program 
because  of  financial  need  Because  of  lack 
of  dormitory  space  at  the  present  time,  en- 
rollment in  thl.i  program  Is  Mm.lted  almost 
exclusively  to  studente  who  can  commute 
In  1960.  when  the  new  wonven's  dormltortca 
are  available.  It  will  be  possible  to  admit  a 
much  larger  niuuber  of  students  and  the 
need  for  scholarships  will  Increase  propor- 
tionately. 

In  the  general  nursing  program  i  for  grad- 
uates of  diploma  schools  of  nursing)  114 
full-time  students  and  641  part-time  stu- 
dente were  enrc  Ued  In  the  fall  term.  195a. 
Sixty-nine  of  the  full-time  studente  could 
not  have  attended  without  some  financial 
assistance  Approximately  150  of  the  part- 
time  students  could  have  attended  full  time 
If  scholarships  had  been  available  -  Theresa 
I.   Lynch.  de.\n,  sch.xjl   of   nursing 

Chlco  State  College,  Chlco,  Calif  :  "If 
finances  were  available.  Chlco  State  College 
could  prep.-we  twice  the  number  of  studente 
that  we  now  have  bec.-iu.'^e  of  our  exreUent 
clinical  program  and  the  contract  we  have 
with  the  medical  center  in  San  Franclsro 
for  the  use  of  cllniral  facilities"  Agnes  A. 
Dlx.  coordinator,  departmexit  of  nursing. 

University  of  Nebraska.  Omaha.  Nebr  : 
"Frequent  requests  come  fmm  studf-nts  In- 
terested In  the  University  of  Nebraska  pro- 
gram for  scholarship  aid  Very  little  such 
aid  Is  available  .ind.  as  a  result,  good  degree 
candidates  are  frequently  lost  " — Irma  M. 
Kyle,  director  oi'  nursing,  school  of  nursing 

Northwestern  State  College.  Natchitoches. 
La  :  "The  majority  of  studente  desiring  ad- 
mission to  our  school  come  from  rural  areas 
and  need  to  have  financial  asslstence  avail- 
able to  them  In  order  to  attend  college." — 
Hilda  C.  Burnham.  dean,  school  of  nursing. 


University  of  OOifornia.  Berkeley.  Calif  : 
"During  1958.  the  Unlveralty  of  California 
accepted  95  stxidente  for  admission  to  Ite 
basic  baccalaureate  program.  Of  this  num- 
ber. IS  aeked  that  their  names  be  withdrawn 
prior  to  admission  because  of  inability  to 
finance  the  program.  In  a  recent  surrey  of 
financial  needs  of  the  group  of  BO  who  en- 
tered in  September  1968,  only  30  percent 
Indicated  they  were  having  no  finaxKlal  diffi- 
culties "-Helen  Nahm,  dean,  school  of 
nursing 

University  of  Illinois.  Chicago.  III.:  "There 
Is  a  basic  difference  in  the  education  for 
nursing  which  I  t>elleve  makes  financial  as- 
sistance of  more  Importance  for  studente  In 
this  field  than  In  many  others.  This  Is  the 
nature  of  the  clinical  practice  required. 
Even  In  the  collegiate  school,  where  the 
hours  of  clinical  practice  are  limited  to 
th'T«e  required  for  educational  purposes,  the 
number  of  clock  h-nirs  per  week  exceeds 
those  of  the  studente  enrolled,  for  example. 
In  the  llt>eral  arts  and  sciences.  This  factor 
m.<\kes  1'  more  difficult  for  the  student  in 
nursing  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
Cost  (jf  her  education." — Emily  C.  Cardew, 
dean,  college  of  uur&lng. 

OUTCBOWINO  rAcnjTira 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati. 
Ohio:  "The  college  of  nursing  and  health  ia 
one  ui  two  colleges  on  the  university  campua 
without  a  building  of  tte  own  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  building  of  the  size  which 
would  accommodate  the  college  would  cost 
at  least  taOO.OOO  It  has  been  necessary  to 
use  classroom*,  laboratories,  and  offices  be- 
longing to  other  colleges  In  the  university. 
With  the  present  and  anticipated  Increase  tn 
enrollment  in  all  colleges  In  the  nnlverstty. 
those  now  sharli^  facilities  with  the  college 
of  nursing  and  health  are  finding  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  continue  to  provide  fur 
nursing  " — I^ura  E  Roenagle.  dean,  college 
of  nursing  and  health 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville.  Tenn  : 
"Since  1967,  It  has  been  necesaary  to  use 
soR\e  double-decker  beds  in  rooms  designed 
to  accommodate  a  single  stu<lent.  The  rec- 
reational Toumm,  clasarooms.  and  office  space 
for  Instructors  are  also  Inadequate."-  Loiurle 
M    Ounter.  dean,  school   of  nursing. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Colo.: 
"The  University  of  Colorado  has  made  great 
efTort  since  1941.  but  even  now  the  me<llcal 
center  constructed  through  private  donation 
In  1924  Is  sadly  outgrown  and  mooey  for 
adequate  construction  seenu  hard  to  come 
by.  My  own  office  Is  the  unused  motion 
picture  booth  behind  the  me<llcal  amphi- 
theater It  will  just  hold  my  desk  and  four 
chairs  Classroom  space  Is  bitterly  fought 
for  with  the  nurse-teachers  often  the  losers. 
Forty  years  of  growth  in  the  medical  and 
nursing  schools  has  to  be  provided  for  In 
some  way  "-  Henrietta  Adams  Loughran, 
dean,  school  of  nursing. 

Boston  University.  Boston,  Mass  :  "To  care 
for  expaiuiing  eiuollmente  we  need  addi- 
tional teaching  facilities  which  Include  a 
nursing  laboratory,  science  laboratories, 
nutrition  laboratories;  offices  for  additional 
faculty,  secretaries  and  a  general  counselor; 
four  additional  conference  rooms,  three  ad- 
ditional classrooms  accommodating  00  stu- 
dente. two  accommodating  150,  and  other 
adjunct  rooms. 

"Boston  University.  like  many  other  uni- 
versities which  have  undertaken  responsi- 
bility for  nursing  education,  has  already  out- 
grown the  limited  physical  plant  with 
which  It  started  We  have  also  estimated 
that  ae  additional  teachers  would  be  needed 
for  this  kind  of  expansion  " — Marte  Farrell, 
dean,  school  of  nursing. 

QUAI.inXO    FACTJLTT    SHOVT 

Russell  Sage  College.  Troy,  NT:  "Our 
problems  tn  relation  to  Instructors  for  our 
nursing  programs  are  twofold.  There  are 
far  too  few  adequately  prepared  Instructor* 
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to  meet  our  m'"'""*'  needs,  and  the  number 
of  instructors  needed  for  clinical  tnatruction 
u  much  higher  in  the  collegiate  Khool  ci 
nursing  than  in  other  departments  ot  th* 
college.  A  large  number  of  studenta  m*y  be 
present  in  the  daasroom  with  one  Inatructor, 
but  In  the  clinical  area  of  the  hoepltal  or  In 
public  health,  the  instructor  ia  not  only 
responsible  for  the  teaching  and  aupervtaion 
of  the  student  learning  to  give  nunlng  care 
but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  good  qtiallty 
of  patient  care  and  the  safety  of  patients." — 
Dorothy  McMullan,  director,  school  of 
nursing. 

Medical  College  of  OeorgU,  Atlanta,  Oa.: 
"Our  approved  budget  does  not  permit  the 
employment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
faculty.  Many  of  our  present  facility  are 
heavily  burdened  with  an  overload  and  will 
wear  out  long  twfore  they  should.  Finan- 
cial assistance  In  this  area  would  be  of  in- 
estimable help.  It  would  Improve  the  pro- 
gram for  those  studente  currently  enrolled. 
would  Improve  faculty  (^>portunltles  for 
study  and  research,  and  would  DuUte  It  possi- 
ble to  offer  short  courses,  oonferenoes,  and 
make  available  other  educational  oppor- 
tunities which,  as  a  State  Institution.  Is  our 
responaibUtty." — E.  Louise  Grant,  dean. 
school  of  nursing. 

Indiana  University,  Indianapolis,  Xnd.: 
"Our  enrollment  has  increased  more  than 
four  times  since  the  collegiate  program  was 
first  initiated  in  1950.  We  have  currently  a 
considerably  larger  number  of  students  In- 
terested In  admission  to  the  school  than  w* 
had  last  year.  Of  this  number,  many  ol  the 
more  able  studente  have  Indicated  need  for 
scholarship  aid  to  emxtU  this  oomlng  falL 
Kven  with  such  scholanhip  aid.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  accept  the  number  who  are  In 
procees  of  meeting  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance without  a  decided  Increase  in  faculty 
and  in  InstrucUonal  tacillUes.  Without 
ftnandal  assistance  the  number  at  qtmltHed 
faculty  needed  cannot  be  aectved." — ^Bnlly 
Holmqulst.  dean,  school  of  nursing. 

University  of  Mladsslppt.  Jackson,  Mlas.: 
'"The  University  of  Mlsatsslppi  School  ot 
Nursing  has  been  in  existence  only  10  years 
and  is  the  only  collegiate  nursing  program  In 
the  Stete.  To  date  the  enrollment  has  been 
low  but  Is  incresalng  each  year.  However. 
without  additional  teadiing  and  Instmetion- 
al  facilities  it  will  nor.  be  possible  to  ss- 
pand  the  school  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  State 

HJt.  1251  could  be  ujed  In  Mississippi  to 
increase  enrollment  from  approximately  60 
to  150  studente  If  the  following  5-year  grants 
were  made:  construcUoa.  $300,000;  tnstnie- 
Uon.  •195,000;  and  sch.^arshtpe.  •60.000."— 
ChrUtlne  Olgevee.  dean,  school   of  nursing- 


CONSULAR   SERVICES  TO   VESSELS 
AND  SEAMEN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  repeal  section  12  of  tbe 
act  of  June  26.  18S4.  prohibiting  a 
charge  or  collection  of  fees  by  cwiaular 
ofBoers  for  official  senrlces  to  American 
vessels  and  seamen,  and  to  repeal  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  June  4.  1920.  au- 
thorizing the  free  Issuance  of  passports 
to  seamen. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  Introducing  It  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  sugfested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secrekanr  of  State,  dated  Janiiaxy  19. 
1961,  to  the  Vice  President  in  regard  to 
it  I  might  add  that  the  committee  Is 
also  in  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  March 
9,  1901.  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1358)  to  repeal  section  12 
of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  prohibiting 
a  charge  or  collection  of  fees  by  con- 
sular officers  for  official  services  to 
American  vessels  and  seamen,  and  to 
repeal  the  provision  of  the  act  of  June 
4.  1920,  authorizing  the  free  issuance  of 
passports  to  seamen,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PULBUCHT,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Qxnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
foHows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.je  of 
Bepreientatives  of  the  United  State.f  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (1) 
section  13  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1884  (23 
Stot.  60:  22  U£.C.  1186),  shaU  be  and  the 
Is  hereby  repealed,  and  (2)  that  the 
id  proviso  of  section  1  of  chapter  223 
of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1920.  as  amended  (41 
Stat.  750;  22  U.S.C.  214),  shall  be  and  the 
same  Is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "or  to  seamen ,". 

Tbe  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbbight 
is  as  follows: 

DxpaaTMSNT  or  Statk, 
Washington,  January  19. 1961. 
Hon.  BiCBAxs  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dbab  Mk.  Vics  Pkzsidei«t:  There  Is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  a  draft  bUl  to  repeal  section  12  of 
the  act  cC  June  29,  1884.  prohibiting  a  charge 
or  ccAlectlon  of  fees  by  consular  officers  for 
"<lf«n1  services  to  American  vessels  and  sea- 
man, and  to  repeal  tbe  provision  of  the  act 
at  June  4.  1020,  authorizing  the  free  issuance 
of  passporte  to  seamen. 

Tbe  piupose  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  enable 
the  Department,  under  the  Oovernment's 
mlseellaneous  user  charges  program  and  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  140,  to  charge  and  col- 
isct  fees  for  certain  official  services  rendered 
by  consular  officers  to  American  vessels  and 
seamen.  This  bill  is  the  same  as  S.  2232 
which  was  Introduced  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  Seth  Congress  and  failed  to  pass. 

The  Biireau  of  the  Budget  on  January  17, 
1961.  informed  the  E>epartment  that  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Congress  for  Ite  considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wn.LiAM  B.  Macoicber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary, 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 
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ZMSCIjARATION  OP  OBJECTIVES  FOR 
SENIOR  AMERICANS  ACT 

ICr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Clark  and  Randolph 
and  myself,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Aging. 

The  reasons  should  be  clear  to  all. 

With  the  White  House  Ctxiference  aa 
Aging  behind  us,  there  is  no  orerall,  co- 
ordinating agency  on  the  Federal  levd 


dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aged  in 
our  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging  recommoided  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  OfDce  of  Aging  in  each  of 
its  two  reports. 

The  latest  report  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  the  question — presenting  a 
careful,  studied  argum«it  for  a  top  level 
agency  concerned  with: 

First.  Grants  for  planning  assistance 
to  the  States  for  studies  and  program 
development; 

Second.  Demonstration  programs  to 
implement  the  declaration  of  objectives 
for  senior  citizens  embodied  In  the  bill; 

Third.  Assistance  to  institutions  and 
organizations  for  research  and  training 
programs  in  aging ; 

Fourth.  Stimulation  and  coordination 
of  existing  and  new  Federal  programs  in 
the  field  of  aging. 

The  basic  Idea  in  this  bill  Is  not  a 
completely  new  one.  Earlier  attempts 
along  the  same  general  line  have  been 
made  since  at  least  1950.  But  this  year, 
I  urge  that  we  finally  make  the  idea  a 
concrete  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum, prepared  by  me,  relating  to  the 
bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  memorandum 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1359)  to  present  a  decla- 
ration of  objectives  for  senior  Ameri- 
cans; provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  Office  of  Aging  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  be  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Aging;  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
assist  in  the  develf^ment  and  operation 
of  studies  and  projects  to  help  older 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamara  for  himself  and 
Senatm's  Clark  and  Rakdolph,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
McNamara  Is  £ls  follows: 

McMORAmmic   bt    Senatob    Pat    McNamaxa, 

CHAOUCAlf ,  SXITATZ  SuBCoicicrrTxz  OH  PaoB- 
LZMS  or  TKX  Aged  aitd  Aging 

A   Bttl.   TO   ESTABLISH   THE   U.S.   OTTICE   OF  ACnvO 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging,  in  Its  report  of  February  1900,  called 
for  legislation  to  estebllsh  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Aging,  concerned  full  time  with  the  full 
range  of  problems  of  America's  senior  cltl- 
sens. 

In  line  with  this  recMnmendatlon,  the  at- 
tached bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Aging  within  the  Dep«tft- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  Aging.  The  bill  authorizes  $2,- 
090,000  for  planning  grante  to  the  States 
to  help  them  organize  to  meet  the  problems 
of  aging  in  their  States  and  to  conduct 
necessary  surveys  and  studies.  It  further 
authorizes  910  million  In  project  grante  to 
expand  demonstrations,  in  sustaining  the 
creative  contributions  of  the  eldoiy,  and 
•2  million  for  training  personnel  and  re- 
search. 

A     declaration     of     objectives     for     senior 
Americans 

The  Mil  sets  forth  a  10-polnt  declaration 
of   objectives  for  senior  Americans   as   the 
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declared  poUey  at  Um  Yteltod  BUXm  to  In- 
sure for  Cbem  a  life  of  r«eoffnltk>n.  honor 
and  dignity  In  active  reUnment.  These  ob- 
jectives are: 

1.  An  ade<iu»te  Inoom*. 

2.  The  best  possible  physleal  and  mental 
health. 

3.  Suitable  housing. 

4.  PuU  restorative  serTleas. 

5.  Kqual  opptMtunlty  to  employment. 

6.  Retirement  in  health,  honor,  and  dig- 
nity. 

7.  Pursuit  of  meanlngfxU  activity. 

8.  Efflclent  oommunlty  swflces  when 
needed. 

9.  Immediate  benefit  from  proven  research 
knowledge. 

10.  Freedom.  Indepemtonoe,  and  the  free 
exerclae  of  Individual  initiative. 

The  U.S.  Offlc*  ot  Aging 

1.  The  act  establishes  the  Uj8.  CXBce  of 
Aging  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare. 

2.  It  creates  a  new  position  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health,  Bduoatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare for  Aging  to  be  head  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Aging  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

3.  Functions  of  the  Office: 

(a)  A  clearing  house  of  Information  re- 
lated to  problems  of  the  aged  and  aging 

(b)  Assist  the  Secretary  In  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  aging. 

(c)  Administer  grants  provided  by  the  act 

(d)  Conduct  research  and  demonstration 
programs  In  the  field  of  aging. 

(e)  Provide  technical  aaatstance  and  con- 
.sultatlon  to  States  and  localities. 

(f)  Prepare  and  publish  educational  ma- 
terials dealing  with  welfare  of  older  persons. 

(gi    Gather  statistics  In  the  field  of  aging. 
Grant  progrmnu 

The  act  provides  for  three  types  of  grant 
programs  to  be  administered  by  the  US 
Office  of  Aging  within  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

1.  Planning  grants  of  ta.OBO.OOO  (HO.OOO 
to  each  State.  $10,000  to  the  Virgin  Islands) 
to  assist  each  State  to  conduct  studies,  de- 
velop plans  for  new  programs,  and  Improve 
and  coordinate  existing  programs. 

2.  Project  grants  to  the  States  to  InltUte 
and  operate  projects  to  fxirther  the  policies 
set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  objectives  for 
senior  Americans. 

(a)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  910  million  are  authorized  for  appro- 
priation, rising  to  $15  million  In  1M8.  $20 
million  In  1964,  and  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year   1966 

(b)  These  funds  are  to  be  granted  to  the 
States  in  accordance  with  a  HUl-Burton 
formula  of  matching  grants,  with  a  mlnlmimi 
of  $50,000  to  each  State. 

(c)  State  plans  for  such  project  grants 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 

3.  The  act  authorizes  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  and  organizations  to  conduct  re- 
search and  training  progranu.  The  sum  of 
$2  million  is  authorized  for  this  purpose. 

An   Advisory   Committee   on    the   Aged   and 
Aging 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Aged  and  Aging 
compoeed  of  professional  and  public 
members. 

An  Interdepartmental  Cofnmittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  Aging 

The  act  authorizes  the  creation  of  an 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Aging  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  Chair- 
man, and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Com- 
merce. Treasury,  and  Agrlcultxire,  and  the 
Administrators  of  HEW,  TA.  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 


1.  Functions  of  the  interdepartmental 
committee: 

(a)  To  strengthen  and  coordinate  existing 
programs  In  the  departments. 

(b)  Advise  the  President  with  respect  to 
ezecutlTe  and  legislative  action. 

(c)  Facilitate  Federal,  State,  local  rela- 
tionships  across  departmental   lines. 

2.  The  AsslsUnt  Secretary  ot  HEW  for 
Aging  Is  to  be  tlie  Executive  Director  of  the 
committee  and  he  would  utilize  the  services 
of  the  US  Office  of  Aging  as  the  staff  of  the 
interdepartmental  conunlttee 

Reports  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  to  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  report  of  prog- 
ress under  this  act  in  the  field  of  aging  by 
January  1.  1963. 


INTER- AMI'nilCAN  CHILDREN  S 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  proridlng  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Inter-American  Children's 
Institute. 

The  proposed  legislation  h&s  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  Joint  resolution  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  joint  resolution  as  well  as  any  sug- 
gested amendments  to  it.  when  the  mat- 
ter is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  January  18.  1961,  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  regard  to  it.  I  might  add  that 
the  committee  Is  also  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter dated  March  9.  1961,  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately refened;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  and  letter  will 
be  printed  in  tJie  Ricord. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J  Res.  66  >  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  State*,  in  the  Inter -American 
Children's  Institute,  introduced  by  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  t;tle.  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fcrel«?n  Relatioas,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Reoord.  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hnwe  o;  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congres:  assembled  That  the  Act  of 
February  16,  194»  (74  Stat  3i  which  amended 
the  Act  of  May  3,  1928.  as  amended  i  22  US  C 
269b)  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "for  tho  fiscal  years  1961   and   1962'  . 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Pulbricht 
is  as  follows: 

JAKl•^»T   18     1961. 
Hon.  RiCBARD  M.  Nixon 
President  of  the  Senate 

Deas  a*-  Vnn  PaxsiuENT  I  .submit  here- 
with a  proposf'd  draft  of  an  amendment  to 
the  joint  reeolutlon  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
In   the  Inter-Amerlcan  (Jhildren  s   Instltate. 


This  draft  legislation  has  the  purpose  of 
deleting  a  phrase  In  the  present  legislation 
which,  by  limiting  the  authority  for  making 
appropriations  to  the  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1962,  In  effect  will  end  UB.  membership  In 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  ChUdren's  Institute,  an 
organization  In  which  we  have  participated 
and  played  a  leading  role  since  1926. 

The  Inter-Amerlcan  Children's  Institute  is 
an  entity  whose  proven  technical  abilities 
and  whose  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  the  chUdren  of  the  participating  Ameri- 
can states  have  been  recognized  through- 
out the  Americas  Our  leadership  In  this 
hemisphere  and  posltluM  uf  acknowledged 
competence  in  matters  of  children's  social 
welfare.  Is  unquestioned.  Without  US 
membemhlp  the  effectiveness  of  the  organi- 
zation's program  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Within  the  framework  of  Its  primary  pur- 
pose as  a  center  for  technical  consultation, 
advisory  services,  to  foster  a  helpful  publi- 
cations program,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  all  matters  pertinent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  Americas, 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Children's  Institute  has 
recently  staged  successful  seminars  on  child 
nutrition  which  In  turn  have  stimulated 
several  Latin  American  countries  to  sponsor 
national  seminars  on  the  subject.  In  coop- 
eration with  UNICEF.  the  Institute  U  spon- 
soring A  training  course  for  pediatricians. 

It  Is  giving  active  support  to  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  in  ChUe  by  helping  to  plan  and 
staff  centers  for  child  care  training  In 
Chilean  disaster  areas  Despite  Its  compara- 
tively low  budget  of  $80,000  annually,  the 
Institute  Is  recognized  throughout  the 
Americas  for  Its  high  degree  of  technical 
performance  In  matters  of  child  welfare 

The  elimination  of  a  time  limit  on  our 
membership  is  considered  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  effective  participation  In  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Organization.  Otherwise 
long-range  consideration  of  the  direction 
that  the  Organisation  should  take  and  the 
moat  efflclent  way  In  which  It  should  oper- 
ate would  not  be  possible  since  continuation 
of  U  S  membership  could  not  be  assured  be- 
yond the  time  limits  contained  in  the  au- 
thorization act  It  would  appear  paradoxi- 
cal for  the  United  States  at  every  second 
years  meeting  of  the  Directing  Council  of 
vhe  Children's  Institute  to  have  to  qualify 
the  entire  U  8  support  of  the  Institute,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  share  of  the  assessment 
quota  which  Is  more  than  vital  to  the  ezlst- 
enre  of  the  Organization 

It  would  also  be  more  In  conformity  with 
the  pattern  of  membership's  authorization 
governing  our  participation  In  other  Inter- 
national organizations.  Including  the  United 
Nations  and  Its  specialised  agencies:  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  other 
mtcr-Amerlcan  organizations,  various  otlier 
regional  organlz-Atlons  and  organizations  uf 
a   more   limited   single-function   type. 

U -S  participation  in  the  Children's  Insti- 
tute a  specialized  organization  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  is  a  means 
it  expressing  this  Government's  support  of 
Pan  American  solidarity  Our  continuing 
membership  in  the  Children's  Institute.  In- 
sured by  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
draft  legislation  submitted  herewith,  would 
assure  the  Americas  of  our  willingness  to 
continue  to  share  our  special  skills  and 
knowledge  with  the  less  developed  countries. 
I'  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  request  dur- 
ing the  present  session. 

A  similar  communication  Is  being  sent  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  January  13, 
1961.  Informed  the  Department  that  there 
t.s  no  objection  tu  the  submission  of  this 
pripjsal  to  the  Congress  for  Its  considera- 
tion 

fiinrerely  yours. 
Wn.LiAM  B   MAcuMBKa.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary 
( For  the  Secretary  of  State.) 
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LEASES  AND  ORAMTS  OP  RICfflTB- 
OP-WAY  ON  INDIAN  lANDB  Of 
STATE  OP  NEW  YORK— AMEND- 
MENT I 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  axul  Mr. 
KxATDio)  •ulHnltied  an  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  cubstitute.  Intended  to 
be  propoe'Xl  by  them,  iointly.  to  the  bill 
(S.  1062)  to  authorise  leasee  and  grants 
of  right-of-way  on  Indian  lands  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Ckxnmittee  on  Interior  and  Ih- 
sular  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CXJMMUNIST  AGGRESSION  AGAINST 
HUNGARY  AND  TIBET 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  words  of  Monsig- 
nor  B^la  Varga's  invocation  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  great  privilege  to  have  him 
with  us  again.  He  is  a  man  who  has  the 
rare  dlstlncti<m  of  having  been  sentenced 
to  death  by  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  Joined  with  him  in 
his  prayer  that  the  blessings  of  freedom 
be  restored  to  the  brave  Hungarian 
people  and  to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  other  peoples  in  Europe,  and  also  tax 
Asia,  who  today  are  shut  off  from  these 
blessings. 

But  an  act  of  prayer,  as  I  see  it,  is  also 
an  act  of  self -dedication.  If  we  pray  for 
freedom,  but  if  in  our  actions  we  deny 
freedom  or  fall  short  of  defending  It,  we 
shall  not  merit  the  divine  assistance  tor 
which  we  pray. 

It  Is  from  this  standpoint.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  wish  to  comment  on  certain 
recent  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the 
press. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  9  there  was  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  Ambassador  Stevenson  favored 
dropping  the  so-called  cold  war  Issties 
from  the  United  Nations  agenda,  thus 
cutting  the  agenda  "to  the  bone."  The 
article  stated  that  Mr.  Gromyko  favored 
a  deal  whereby  Rusfia  would  drop  its 
U-2  and  RB-47  charges  of  aggression 
against  the  United  States,  if  we  would 
drop  charges  of  Communist  aggression 
against  Hungary  and  Tibet.  The  article 
further  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  were  unwilling  to 
swap  individual  items  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Gromyko.  but  simply  were 
asking  for  a  blanket  agreement  to  defer 
all  major  cold  war  items. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Herald  Tribune 
report  was  In  error.  For  my  part.  I  can 
see  no  difference,  morally,  between  an 
Anglo-American  po.sition  that  would 
strike  out  all  so-called  cold  war  items, 
and  Gromyko  s  monstrously  imequal 
horse-swapping  proposal — the  U-2  and 
the  RB-47  for  Hungary  and  Tibet. 

In  the  long  run,  both  proposals  would 
add  up  to  the  same  thing :  Hungary  and 
Tibet  would  be  forgotten.  If  anything. 
I  would  find  Gromyko's  formulation  less 
offensive  precisely  because  it  does  not 
dissimulate. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  hope  these  re- 
ports are  in  error,  aa  newspaper  reports 
have  sometimes  been  in  the  past.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  acquitted  him- 


■df  as  American  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
He  baa  qiioken  firmly  and  eloquently; 
and  he  taaa.  In  my  opinion,  more  than 
beld  his  cmn  with  ttie  Russians.  If  the 
aeiFeral  aeeoonts  d  his  position  are  inac- 
enrate,  then  I  believe  he  does  himself  an 
injustice  by  not  issuing  a  categorical  de- 
BlaL  Indeed,  the  absence  of  such  a  de- 
nial has  disturbed  me  as  much  as  has  the 
report  itself. 

Tlie  RB-47  and  the  U-2  matters  are 
cold  war  Issues  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  fraudulent  and  are  deliberately  de- 
signed to  exacerbate  tensions.  But  Hun- 
gary and  Tibet  are  different.  They  in- 
volve fundtmiental.  moral,  humanitarian, 
and  political  Issues  which  go  to  the  very 
root  of  the  UJf.'s  existence.  The  UJf. 
cannot  strike  the  questions  of  Hungary 
and  Tibet  from  its  agenda  without  abcm- 
dotilT^g  all  pretense  to  be  an  organization 
founded  on  the  rule  of  law  in  intema- 
ttoaal  affairs. 

Such  an  action,  in  my  opinion,  would 
sound  the  moral  death  knell  of  the  JJJf. 

Murder  does  not  cease  to  be  murder 
after  the  passage  of  4  years,  nor  does 
genocide  cease  to  be  genocide.  If  we  are 
to  accept  evil  and  aggression  as  soon  as 
iher  become  faits  aec(»ipilis,  then  one 
does  no*  have  to  be  a  prophet  to  foresee 
that  we  diall  be  confrtmted  with  fait 
aeoomi^  after  fait  accompli. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  sent  to 
Ambassador  Stevenson  a  telegram  In 
whidi  I  express  the  hope  that  the  report 
was  in  error,  and  I  set  forth  some  of  the 
thoughts  I  have  presented  here.  In  my 
tdegram  I  have  urged  that  the  American 
ddegatlon  to  the  VJS.  pursue  with  re- 
newed diligence  the  questions  of  Him- 
gaiy  and  TU>et,  by  way  of  emphasizing 
our  unshakeable  dedication  to  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  freedcMn  for  all  nations 

If  we  thus  commit  ourselves  and  tlius 
conduct  ourselves — at  the  United  Na- 
tions flukl  at  every  other  forum,  and  on 
emy  available  occasion — then  the 
prayer  for  freedom  in  which  we  have 
Joined  today  will  assume  real  significance 
and  will  offer  real  hope. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoeo  the  text  of  an  article  entitled 
"Hungarians  and  Tibetans  Fight  for  Ac- 
tion by  UJ9."  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  9. 
1961. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
telegram  from  Christopher  Emmet. 
chairman  of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations,  sent  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ari-icle 
and  the  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 
9,  1961] 

HUHCAUANS   AND  TIBETANS  FXGRT  rOR   ACTION 

■T  UH. — Opfosb     Stevenson's     Plan     To 
TaiM  Agenda  ir  It  Means  Desexting  Them 

(By  Joseph  Newman) 
nicxTKD  Nations,  N.T..  March  8. — TJS.  Am- 
tias— rtnr  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  embarked  on  a 
poUey  of  trying  to  reduce  cold  war  antago- 
nisms at  the  United  Nations,  ran  Into  trcuble 
today  when  Hungarian  and  Tibetan  refiigees 
accrued  him  of  abandoning  their  cause. 
Speaking  for  the  Hungarian  committee, 
apoaed  of  Hungarian  political  leaders  In 


exUe,  Bela  Varga,  Its  president,  said  that  oral 
and  written  protests  will  be  deUvered  to 
UJi.  delegations  sympathetic  to  tk«lr  cause. 

The  Hungarian  committee  bope*  to  aaobl- 
llze  sufBdent  support  among  member  n»tlona 
to  deleat  Mr.  Stevenson's  proposal  to  rat  the 
agenda  of  the  current  Assembly  sesakm  "to 
the  bone." 

Tibetan  exiles  feel  the  way  the  Hungar- 
ians do.  and  they  are  seeking  assurances 
tram.  Malaya  and  Thailand,  which  have  spon- 
sored a  resolution  on  their  behalf,  that  they 
will  hold  out  against  Mr.  Stevenson's  pro- 
poeal. 

At  a  meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  A.  Gromyko  Monday,  Mr.  Stevenson 
suggested  that  the  resumed  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  limit  itself  to  relatively 
routine  matters,  such  as  elections  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  defer  consid- 
eration of  cold  war  issues  and  then  shut 
down  as  soon  as  possible. 

■USSIAM    PSOPOSAL 

Mr.  Oromyko  was  disposed  toward  a  deal 
whereby  Russia  would  drop  its  n-2  and  RB- 
47  charges  of  aggression  against  the  United 
States  If  the  latter  would  drop  charges  of 
Communist  aggression  against  Hungary  and 
Tibet.  He  was  onwllling  to  defer  debcite  on 
dtsannanient,  which  Is  said  to  have  been  Mr. 
OromjitolB  principal  reason  for  coming  to  the 
resumed  ■easlon.  or  on  Cuban  charges  oS  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States. 

David  Qrmsby-Oore.  chief  British  delegate, 
conferred  today  with  Mr.  Gromyko,  and  he 
reportedly  had  no  more  luck  than  Mr.  Steven- 
son In  persuading  Russia  to  dn^  an  coHA  war 
Issues.  Tlie  Utxlted  States  and  Britain  axe 
unwilling  to  trade  individual  items  and  in 
effect  are  asking  deferment  of  all  major  cold 
war  items  or  nothing. 

According  to  an  Informed  delegate,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  agree  to  cut  the  agenda 
"to  the  bone,"  as  requested  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
if  the  United  States  would  agree  to  a  special 
Oeneral  Assembly  on  disarmament  In  the 
spring,  as  proposed  by  Soviet  Premier  mklta 
S.  Khrushchev,  or  to  a  summit  conference  in 
the  near  future. 

CONFTTSION    CXXATED 

The  "Ixine"  agenda  jxoposal  created  some 
confusion  among  delegates  In  general,  and 
they  started  speculating  that  there  was  much 
more  behind  it  than  meets  the  eye. 

One  version  was  that  the  United  States 
was  seeking  to  bring  down  the  world  tem- 
perature In  preparation  for  a  series  of  steps 
which  would  lead  to  the  summit. 

President  Kennedy's  letter  now  being  car- 
ried to  Mr.  Khriishchev  In  Siberia  was  re- 
lated to  such  an  Imagined  action. 

However,  American  sources  at  the  UJ7. 
dlscoviraged  all  speculation  about  the  "bone" 
agenda  being  related  to  a  summit  confer- 
ence. They  also  dismined  the  Idea  of  a  spe- 
cial session  on  disarmament. 

Mabch  9,  1961. 
Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
US.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations, 
New  York.  N.7.: 

Our  executive  committee  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  your  statement  Tuesday  in 
favor  of  cutting  UJ?.  agenda  to  bone  in  order 
to  avoid  discussing  the  cold  war.  Plan 
would  indefinitely  prolong  recent  U.N.  si- 
lence about  Soviet  aggression  in  Hungary  and 
total  defiance  of  XJU.  resolutions  by  Soviet 
Union  and  Kadar  government.  It  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  whatever  oin:  real  inten- 
tions. If  the  United  States  appeared  to  be 
adopting  Communist  view  and  vocabulary, 
which  defines  the  moral  Issues  Involved  in 
aggressions  against  Hungary  and  Tibet  as 
cold  war  issues. 

We  strongly  support  the  appeal  against 
omission  of  Hungary  from  agenda  by  Mon- 
signor  Bela  Varga,  chairman  of  the  Hun- 
garian committee,  as  reported  in  Thursday's 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.    We  ze^>ectfully 
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urge  that  only  valid  reaaon  to  postpone  dls- 
ciuslon  of  Hungary  and  Tibet  would  b«  if 
maanlngful  negotiation*  wmr«  taking  place 
to  obtain  Communist  compliance  with  Aa- 
aembly  reeolutlona.  Our  laformatlon  shows 
that  UJf.  debates  on  Hungary  always  tended 
to  relieve  Communist  preaeure  on  Hungar- 
ian people,  at  least  to  some  extent.  We  are 
convinced  that  publicity  about  Hungary 
would  Increase,  not  diminish,  our  bargain- 
ing power  in  all  negotiations  with  Soviet 
Union. 

CmusToran  Smmit. 
Chairman.   American    Friends   of    the 
Captive  Nations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  unemploy- 
ment In  Connecticut  has  reached  criti- 
cal proportions.  The  total  of  Jobless  Is 
now  90.000—8  2  percent  of  Connecticut's 
working  force.  Nine  percent  or  more  of 
the  working  force  is  Jobless  in  11  of  our 
major  cities:  Bristol.  Dazilelson,  Torrlng- 
ton.  Norwich.  Ansonia.  llerlden.  New 
Britain.  Willimantic.  Waterbury.  Dan- 
bury,  and  Mlddletown.  In  the  city  of 
Bristol.  17  percent  of  the  working  force 
Is  out.  This  amounts  to  a  serious  situa- 
tion, almost  an  emergency  situation. 

No  question,  other  than  peace  and  na- 
tional security,  is  as  important  as  this 
matter  of  unemployment.  If  a  man  can- 
not find  a  job.  other  happenings  in  the 
world  matter  little. 

Combating  unemployment  Involves 
many  things,  and  action  by  Congress  is 
one  of  them. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  I  will  sup- 
port and  work  for  prompt  enactment  of 
a  program  of  Federal  action  aimed  at 
putting  people  back  to  work  in  Connecti- 
cut and  in  the  Nation. 

This  program  includes. 

Rrst.  extension  of  the  duration  of  un- 
emplosrment  compensation  benefits  to 
keep  unemployed  workers  afloat  while 
we  try  to  put  them  back  on  the  job. 

Second,  passage  of  the  depressed  areas 
bill  which  will  bring  grants  and  loans 
for  new  plants  and  facilities,  vocational 
training,  and  other  aids  into  such  de- 
pressed areas  of  Connecticut  as  Ansonia. 
Bristol,  and  Danlelson. 

Third,  a  long  overdue  program  of  tax 
reform  which  will  grant  all  businesses, 
small  and  large,  greater  depreciation  al- 
lowances for  retooling  with  new  equip- 
ment, and  will  give  small  business  a 
better  break  on  funds  used  for  expan- 
sion and  modernization. 

Fourth,  Federal  aid  for  public-school 
construction  and  Federal  loans  for  pri- 
vate and  parochial  school  construction. 

Fifth,  a  rapid  buildup  in  the  urban 
redevelopment  program,  which  will 
speed  action  on  many  Connecticut  proj- 
ects now  underway  and  will  assure  a 
faster  start  on  projects  now  awaiting 
approval  in  Hartford.  New  Britain. 
Waterbury.  New  Haven,  and  West 
Haven. 

Sixth,  a  liberalization  of  home-mort- 
^age-loan  provisions,  which  will  mean 
lower  downpayments  and  lower  in- 
terest rates.  This  should  spark  sm  Im- 
mediate upsurge  In  housing  construc- 
tion which  will  boost  employment  in  a 
variety  of  fields. 

Seventh,  acceleration  of  the  Federal 
highway  construction  program. 


Eighth,  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage,  and  extension  of  its  coverage — 
steps  which  will  add  our  own  low -income 
workers,  while  pushing  up  wage  scales 
in  sections  of  the  country  that  use  low 
wages  as  one  incentive  to  lure  industry 
away  from  Connecticut. 

Ninth,  an  expansion  of  military  spend- 
ing on  missiles,  aircraft,  nuclear  sub- 
marines, and  other  weapons — which  will 
give  needed  strength  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  a  welcome  boost  to  Connecti- 
cut's great  defense  industry. 

Tenth,  the  development  of  a  national 
ma=a  transportation  program,  which  will 
help  to  solve  critical  problems  faced  by 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  other 
transjjortation  lines  whose  survival  is 
vital  to  the  employment  of  thousands. 

I  recognize  that  these  measures  are 
only  short-term,  partial  remedies  for 
what  has  tecome  a  long-term  problem. 
The  American  economy  is  essentially 
healthy,  but  not  healthy  enough  It  is 
growing,  but  it  is  not  growing  fast 
enough. 

It  is  a  fact  that  just  as  our  rate  of  em- 
ployment is  lagging,  so,  also,  is  our  rate 
of  construction  of  adequate  public  fa- 
cilities. Each  of  the  programs  I  have 
outlined,  except  for  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  would  be  fully  justi- 
fied on  its  own  merits,  even  if  there  were 
no  unemployment.  And  rising  unem- 
ployment gives  us  an  additional  reason 
for  pushing  these  measures  with  a  sense 
of  urgency. 

Long-term  solutions  involve  other  fac- 
tors: Finding  some  proper  balance  be- 
tween raising  tariffs  to  protect  American 
industries  that  are  being  destroyed  by 
imports,  and  lowering  tariffs  to  assist 
Industries  which  depend  upon  exports 
for  their  welfare;  adjusting  our  tax  laws 
to  stimulate  risk  capital  and  to  en- 
courage American  businesses  to  replace 
$80  billion  worth  of  obsolete  machinery 
and  plant  facilities  with  the  new  equip- 
ment necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to 
compete  around  the  world;  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  all  the  factors  that  lead  to  the 
overpricing  of  American  products,  In- 
cluding a  new  look  at  work  rules  which 
protect  featherbeddlng.  wage  increases 
which  are  not  justified  by  increased  pro- 
ductivity, and  admini-stered  prices  which 
are  artificially  hls;h.  due  to  monopolLstic 
practices. 

But  those  who  are  unemplo.ved  today 
cannot  wait  ior  long-term  solutions  We 
can  help  to  meet  their  Immediate  prob- 
lem by  speeding  up  these  programs, 
which  are  fully  Justified  In  their  own 
right,  and.  If  acted  upon  now.  can  help 
greatly  in  the  vital  Job  of  putting  idle 
men  and  women  back  to  work 


SENATE  MANUAL 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I 
call  attention  to  the  new  Senate  Manual.s 
which  will  be  placed  on  the  Memb<'rs 
desks.  This  edition  of  the  manual,  ju.sc 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  incorporate.s  all  changes, 
up  to  adjournment  of  the  86th  Congre.ss. 
in  the  Standing  Rules  and  Standing 
Orders  of  the  Senate,  in  the  public  laws 
relating  to  the  Senate,  and  m  the  statis- 
tical and  other  pertinent  materials 
carried  in  the  volume. 


One  editorial  aspect  of  this  revision 
Is  worthy  of  notice:  I  refer  to  the  in- 
corporation of  section  numbers  in  the 
margins  throughout  the  manual.  Index 
references  are  now  to  those  section  num- 
bers, rather  than  to  pages.  By  this  de- 
vice, one  can  go  directly  to  a  desired  sec- 
tion without  scanning  an  entire  page. 
Also,  if  desired,  the  Senate  Manual  may 
henceforth  be  cited  by  Its  own  section 
numbers. 

Each  Member  of  the  Senate  has  been 
advised  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  that 
10  cloth-bound  copies  of  the  manual  are 
available  In  the  Senate  warehouse  for 
his  distribution.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
that  each  Member  will  assign  some  of 
these  volumes  to  key  personnel  on  his 
.staff  and  his  committees. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr  DIRK8EN.  Mr  President,  March 
15  represents  Hungarian  Freedom  I>ay, 
for  It  was  on  March  15,  1848.  that  a 
group  of  liberty-loving  and  patriotic 
Hungarians  m  their  fervent  desire  for 
freedom  and  independence  were  able  to 
gam  certain  freedoms  from  Chancellor 
Metternich.  of  Austria 

Today,  the  Hungarian  people  are  agam 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny — this  time, 
under  Soviet  Russia.  However,  we  can- 
not speak  of  Hungarian  Freedom  Day 
without  referring  to  the  courageous 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  who,  in  a 
desperate  and  hopeful  attempt  to  free 
themselves  and  their  children,  smashed 
through  the  Iron  Curtain  by  sheer 
couiage  The  Red-dommated  Hun- 
garian Army,  some  defecting  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  was  brushed  aside. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  that  the  Hungar- 
ian freedom  fighters  had  gained  their 
objective;  but  the  Russians  in  an  attempt 
to  back  the  tide,  sent  across  the  frontier 
masses  of  savage  troops  with  tanks, 
which  systematically  wiped  out  units  of 
men  and  boys,  and  even  women,  armed 
only  with  rifies  Over  50.000  were  killed 
The  Communists  then  unleashed  terror 
beyond  comprehension  against  these 
brave  Hungarian  people. 

But  the  people  of  Hungary  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  still  have  hopes  for  free- 
dom, just  as  do  the  other  brave  people 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  them, 
who  also  are  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
These  E>eople  cannot  speak  or  celebrate 
a  freedom  day  on  March  15.  but  the 
Hungarians  and  their  friends  through- 
out the  free  world  can  do  so  for  them 

It  IS  our  fervent  hope  that  the  day 
will  come  when  all  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple will  be  free  from  governmental 
tyrannies  of  all  kinds  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Hungary,  Ferenc  Nagy,  and  an  at- 
tached memorandum  on  the  Hungarian 
problem 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  memorandum  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hungarian  ConMiTnn:. 
Waihmgton   D  C    Frbruary  24    1961 
H>n    KvrnrrrM    Dirksen, 

('  s'     Senatf     Washington.    DC 

Ui  AS  Ms  SENATtiR  Permit  us  to  draw  your 
k:nd   attention   to   the   II3th   anniversary   oX 
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the  Hungarian  revolution  of  March  15,  1848, 
which  will  be  celebrated  by  Hungarlana  all 
..ver  the  world  hb  a  national  holiday,  in  oom- 
meniorntlon  of  the  fre€-dom  fight  of  the  Bun- 
^arlitn  nation  against  the  oppressing  Baps- 
burg  dynasty  and  which  was  finally  cnuhed 
hy  the  united  Aiutrlaii  and  Russian  Armies. 

«uue  this  year  the  celebration  of  this 
iiiiiional  holiday  will  precede  the  UH.  d«- 
bate  on  the  problem  ol  Hungary  we  would 
be  extremely  grateful  If  you  would  kindly 
contribute  to  the  commemoration  of  this 
anniversary  by  raising  your  Invaluable  voice 
in  the  Senate  In  favor  of  the  Hungarian 
cause  by  demanding  that  the  12  political 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  UJ«.  General  As- 
sembly since  the  Hungarian  revolution  be  en- 
forced, that  Soviet  troops  be  withdrawn,  that 
basic  human  rights  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  be  restored  to  the  Hungarian 
people  so  that  they  cduld  decide  the  form  of 
government  they  want  by  free  elections  under 
International  control 

It  Is  the  shame  of  the  20th  century  that 
at  a  time  when  underdeveloped  nations  are 
liberated  one  after  another,  the  Hungarian 
people  with  a  record  of  a  thousand  years' 
independence,  are  still  In  Soviet  bondage 
desi>lte  their  world -sTiaklng  freedom  fight  In 
195fl 

A  massive  and  Impressive  demonstration 
in  both  Houses  of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the 
Hungarian  cause  and  the  adoption  of  an 
appropriate  resolution  demanding  the  en- 
forcement of  the  U.N.  resolutions  may  con- 
siderably Impress  the  governments  and  UJ*. 
delegates  of  the  new  nations.  Consequently 
they  might  devote  more  attention  not  only 
to  the  Hungarian  quesUon,  but  also  to  the 
Soviet  falsehood  of  making  Moscow  appear 
as  the  true  spokesman  of  self-determination 
and  Independence.  To  reveal  this  Soviet 
falsehood  Is  of  prime  Western  Interest. 

For  that  purpose  we  take  the  liberty  to 
attach  to  this  letter  a  memorandum  which 
briefly  summarizes  the  present  situation  In 
Hungary. 

Being  convinced  that  you.  sir.  will  do  your 
best  In  order  to  commemorate  In  this  sense 
the  Hungarian  Independence  Day,  we  convey 
to  you  the  expression  of  our  high  esteem  and 
warmest  thanks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FZRENC  NaCT, 

Former  Prime  Minister  of  Hungary. 


Memorandum  on  the  Huncasian  PitOBl.KM 
In  his  speech  delivered  In  the  Oanz  factory 
in  Budapest  on  December  2,  1959,  Premier 
Khrushchev  bluntly  declared  that  the  Him- 
garlan  revolution  vab  crushed  because  the 
Soviets  wanted  to  preserve  the  Communist 
regime  In  Hungary.  He  also  openly  admit- 
ted that  the  revolution  was  due  to  the  ex- 
treme despair  of  the  Hungarian  people  as  a 
reaction  to  Rakoel's  terror  regime.  His  third 
sensational  revelation  was  that  even  his  col- 
leagues In  the  party  presidium  had  misgiv- 
ings that  the  Soviet  military  Intervention 
might  be  "misconstrued"  abroad. 

These  revelations  strikingly  confirmed  the 
facU  eeUbllshed  by  the  U.N.  Investigation 
organ  that  the  nationwide  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  October  23,  1966,  was  diM  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  people  with  the  Com- 
munist system  and  foreign  domination. 

^However,  although  they  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, they  very  realistically  stressed  In  their 
political  manifestation  the  necessity  of 
good-neighborly  relations  with  the  powerful 
Soviet  Union.  The  authentic  spokesmen  of 
the  revolution  had  many  times  declared 
that  they  were  not  Intent  on  converting 
Hungary  Into  an  antl-Sovlet  base.  On  the 
contrary,  they  emphatically  advocated  the 
Idea  of  an  Internationally  recognised  neu- 
trality, as  It  was  officially  proclaimed  by  the 
Imre  Nagy  government. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has,  since  1966,  successively  adopted  12  po- 


litical resolutions  on  Hungary,  demanding 
the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  free 
•lections  iinder  International  control,  while 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  t>rutal 
crushing  of  the  victorious  Hungarian  revo- 
lution. The  consistent  Soviet  defiance  of 
these  resolutions  has  gravely  affected  the 
prestige  of  the  world  organization  by  (Test- 
ing a  dangerotis  precedent  for  the  impunity 
of  members  who  do  not  comply  wltli  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  In  ciitlcal 
situations. 

Although  the  political  action  of  the  Tnlted 
Nations  could  not  be  enforced,  the  mere  dis- 
cussion of  the  Hungarian  situation  during 
the  annual  sessions  of  the  General  Ass-imbly 
on  Hungary  Is  keeping  alive  the  Hiuif;arlan 
peoples'  spirit  of  resistance  under  a  seem- 
ingly quiet  apathetic  surface. 

It  Is  the  most  revolting  Injustice  in  the 
20th  century  that  the  Hungarian  F'^ople, 
with  a  record  of  a  thousand  years  of  Inde- 
pendence, Is  languishing  In  the  most  ruth- 
less colonial  bondage  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  even  backward  peoples  are  giUnlng 
nationhood  and  Independence  one  ait<;r  an- 
other, thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Western 
Powers. 

The  present  situation  in  Hungary  may  be 
briefly  Illustrated  as  follows:  Continuation 
of  persecution  of  patriots,  secret  trias  and 
executions,  a  ruthless  drive  for  the  collec- 
tivisation of  agriculture,  institutional  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights,  psychological 
exploitation  of  the  presence  of  Soviet  Uoops, 
preservation  of  the  forced  labor  camps 
despite  official  denials,  and  control  and 
persecution  of  the  clergy.  It  Is  a  strikingly 
small  minority  which  rules  the  country, 
with  the  help  of  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
troops.  Although  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  allegedly  serve  only  the  purpose 
to  defend  the  country  against  attacks  from 
abroad,  this  Communist  explanation  is  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  they  are  encircling 
Budapest  In  order  to  be  able  to  stifle  in  bud 
any  attempt  of  a  coup  d'etat  agair.st  the 
regime. 

e^ieeches  of  the  Communist  Party  leaders 
delivered  at  the  Party  Congress  In  19.'i9,  and 
later  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  so- 
called  National  Assembly  was  coL.vened, 
clearly  Indicate  that  Moscow  wants  to 
tighten  the  regime  In  Hungary,  showing  the 
Soviet  determination  to  present  Hungary  as 
a  completely  socialised  state  In  order  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  outstanding  prob- 
lems In  Eastern  Europe  and  to  make  it,  thus. 
disappear  from  the  U.N.  General  Aiwemby 
forever. 

The  Hungarian  exile  leaders  are  fully 
aware  of  the  present  difficult  and  complicated 
military  and  pollUcal  world  situation.  They 
know  that  the  situation  is  not  favorable  at 
the  present  time  for  a  concrete  solution  of 
the  Hungarian  problem.  They  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  raising  by  the  Western  world 
of  the  Hungarian  question  In  the  United 
Nations  and  at  other  International  confer- 
ences, as  well  as  In  the  parliaments  of  the 
free  world  would  be  a  realistic  political  move 
presenting  some  Important,  Immediate,  and 
long-range  advantages  both  for  the  West 
and  for  Hungary. 

From  the  short-range  point  of  view  the 
most  evident  advantage  of  the  West  could 
derive  would  be  the  positive  impact  on  the 
morale  of  the  Hungarian  people.  Thus,  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  spirit  of  resistance 
of  the  Hungarian  and  other  captive  nations 
would  not  only  be  preserved,  tut  enhanced. 

In  raising  the  Hungarian  question  the 
West  may  reap  further  short-range  advan- 
tages since  it  would  enable  the  West  to  de- 
nounce with  striking  evidence  and  argu- 
ments the  true  alms  of  the  Soviet  effort  to 
pose  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  as 
the  greatest  champion  of  anticolonlallsm. 
Independence,  and  self-determination. 

The  consistent  raising  of  the  Hungarian 
question  would  also  serve  long-term  inter- 


ests, because  it  would  display  Western  de- 
termination not  to  acquiesce  In  the  conunu- 
nistic  usurpation  of  power,  which  would 
have  Important  significance  for  the  future. 
Such  a  Western  attitude  would  encourage 
smaller  free  nations  and  even  America's 
smaller  allies  to  resist  Communist  pressure 
and  subversion. 

The  extreme  effectiveness  of  Soviet  diplo- 
matic strategy  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  long-range  prefixed  program 
which  they  are  realizing  step  by  step  with 
greatest  determination  and  energy.  There- 
fore, only  a  consistent  and  bold  Western 
strategy,  aimed  at  an  overall  settlement  In 
Europe,  Instead  of  a  piecemeal  policy  of 
making  peace  could  counter  the  Soviet 
Union's  diplomatic  offensive  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  when 
future  historians  look  back  upon  the 
20th  century,  they  almost  certainly  will 
remark  on  the  great  paradox  of  our 
times:  That  while  great  numbers  of 
people  achieved  liberty,  freedom,  and 
sovereignty,  equally  large  numbers  were 
put  imder  bondage. 

March  15  is  the  113th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848  when 
that  nation  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty.  This  once  proud 
national  holiday  is  not  celebrated  in 
Hungary  today  because  the  Hungarian 
people  are  now  captives  of  international 
communism. 

Russian  troops  stand  guard  in  Hun- 
gary to  be  sure  that  the  people  do  not 
rise  up  as  they  did  in  1956  in  an  attempt 
to  break  their  bonds. 

Since  1956,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  adopted  12  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  Soviets  for  their 
brutality  in  crushing  the  revolution  of 
1956  and  demanding  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  and  free  elections  under 
international  controls. 

But  Moscow  is  disregarding  outraged 
world  opinion.  The  Red  rulers  are 
continuing  their  persecution  of  patriots 
and  clergy.  Secret  trials  and  executions 
still  take  place,  forced  labor  camps  still 
exist,  and  collectivization  of  agriculture 
is  still  the  objective  of  the  Communists. 
Moscow  hopes  that  complete  sovietiza- 
tion  of  Hungary  will  encourage  the 
world  to  remove  the  Hungarian  item 
from  the  U.N.  agenda  and  forget  the 
story  of  the  people  who  rose  up  to  be 
free. 

Our  statements  in  Congress  on  this 
Hungarian  national  holiday  are  a  re- 
minder to  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  that  the  memory  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  will  not  be  erased. 
Our  imderstanding  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  that  man  proceeds  from 
slavery  to  freedom  and  not  vice  versa. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  happen  this  year 
or  next.  But  eventually  dictatorship 
must  crumble  and  policies  of  brutality 
and  oppression  must  give  way  to  sanity. 
When  that  comes  to  pass,  we  will  be 
ready  to  welcome  the  Hungarian  people 
into  the  world  community  of  free  and 
sovereign  nations. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, friends  of  Hungarian  independence 
all  over  the  world  are  today  celebrating 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848,  in 
commemoration  of  one  among  many 
inspiring  episodes  in  that  nation's 
continuing  struggle  for  national  in- 
dependence. 
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Today,  too,  representatives  of  the  I£un- 
grarlan  Communist  regime  of  Janos  Ka- 
dar  sit  in  the  United  Nations,  unfor- 
tunate evidence  that  not  all  Hungarians 
are  so  dedicated  to  national  independ- 
ence. These  representatives  sit  in  the 
United  Nations  under  a  cloud,  their  cre- 
dentials not  acted  upon  by  the  interna- 
tional organization.  Since  the  rising  of 
the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  in  1956. 
their  ruthless  repression  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sian tanks,  and  the  reinstallation  of  a 
Communist  puppet  government  in  Hun- 
gary, the  United  Nations  has  passed  a 
dozen  resolutions  on  this  tragic  situation. 
All  have  been  ignored  by  the  Kadar 
regime. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its 
charges  about  Western  Imperialism,  its 
own  troops  still  remain  on  Hungarian 
soil,  helping  to  maintain  In  power  a 
Communist  government  clearly  inca- 
pable of  surviving  any  genuinely  free 
election. 

Having  punished  all  the  students  and 
other  patriots  of  the  1956  uprising  it 
could  find,  the  Kadar  regime  is  now  di- 
recting its  efTorts  in  persecution  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  who 
have  not  sufficiently  Inclined  before  the 
dictatorship  falsely  called  a  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  And  Cardinal 
Mindszenty,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
American  legation  on  November  4.  1956, 
remains  there  today  for  his  safety. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  dangerously  di- 
vided world,  the  United  Nations  may  not 
be  able  to  take  direct  action  to  right 
these  injustices.  But  It  can  keep  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  on  such  depriva- 
tions of  Individual  rights  and  dignity  as 
the  tragic  events  in  Hungary.  On  this 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, friends  of  freedom  everywhere  Join 
in  the  fervent  hope  that  the  future  holds 
a  happier  fate  for  the  brave  people  of 
Hungary- 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  Hun- 
gary stands  as  the  gateway  of  Europe. 
and  as  such  it  has  always  been  a  battle- 
ground for  invaders  from  the  east. 
Against  all  such  invaders  Hungarians 
had  to  defend  themselves,  and  they  did 
this  successfully  during  most  of  their 
history.  They  succeeded  in  maintaining 
their  national  entity  against  all  con- 
tending forces.  In  the  17th  century, 
however,  they  were  forced  to  submit  to 
Austrian  nUe,  and  their  country  became 
part  of  Austria's  multinational  empire. 
Numerous  times  they  tried  to  shake  oflT 
the  foreigners  unwanted  yoke,  but  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts.  At 
last  in  1848  their  efforts  along  these  lines 
succeeded. 

In  that  year  revolutionary  forces  un- 
dermined the  authority  of  the  Austrian 
Government  under  its  outlying  prov- 
inces. Even  in  Vienna  the  Government's 
authority  was  flouted.  Himgarlan  lead- 
ers In  Budapest  were  looking  for  Just 
such  an  opportunity.  When  they  learned 
of  the  troubles  in  Vienna,  early  in  March 
they  prepared  a  list  of  their  demands 
and  presented  it  to  the  Government  In 
Budapest  on  March  15.  The  Govern- 
ment} not  being  in  a  position  to  refuse. 
acceded  to  the  demands  made  by  the 
Hungarian  patriots  on  that  same  day. 
Since  then  March  15  haa  become  the 
Hungarian  national  holiday,  and  every 


year  Its  aruiiversary  is  celebrated  by  the 
Hungarian  people. 

Today,  on  the  113th  anniversary  of 
that  historic  event,  the  people  in  Hun- 
gary are  not  allowed  to  observe  its  an- 
niversary- But  they  still  cherish  the 
ideas  embodied  in  their  Freedom  Day, 
and  they  have  no  doubt  of  their  even- 
tual freedom.  We  are  fully  aware  of 
their  sufferin-'s  under  communism,  and 
particularly  of  the  treacherous  way 
they  were  dealt  with  in  October  of  1956. 
But  while  Khru.shchev  s  ruthless  a«ents 
are  doint?  their  worst  to  suppress  all 
freedom  in  Hungary,  freedom  still  lives 
and  gathers  force  in  the  hearts  of  all 
stouthearted  and  liberty-loving  Hun- 
garians. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President,  today 
marks  the  113th  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1848  Unfortu- 
nately, the  brutal  suppre.ssion  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  November  1956 
makes  this  a  sad  occa.slon  To  me.  this 
brutal  suppression  is  particularly  vivid, 
as  I  was  on  that  llunijarian  border,  at 
the  bridge  of  Andau.  as  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Hungarians  walked  to  free- 
dom through  the  freezing  cold,  the 
mines,  and  the  barbed  wire. 

My  admiration  for  the.se  brave  peo- 
ple and  for  their  ideals  increased  with 
the  passing  of  the  ensuing  year  I  spent 
working  with  the  Hungarian  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  all  those  who  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom  extend  their  .sym- 
pathy and  admiration  to  the  brave  Hun- 
garians who  throughout  history  have 
demonstrated  their  de.sire  to  be  free. 
We  can  never  forget  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Hungarian  people  nor  should  we  ever 
yield  on  our  insistence  that  the  United 
Nations  resolutions  dealing  with  the 
Hungarian  revolution  be  implemented. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  demon- 
strate our  solidarity  with  our  Hungarian 
brothers  who  have  shown  the  world  that 
no  amount  of  oppression  can  dampen 
man's  innate  desire  for  liberty. 

On  this  day,  Mr.  E*resident.  our  hearts 
and  our  thoughts  go  out  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  with  the  fond  hope  that 
someday  they  will  once  again  be  free. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  cele- 
bration, on  March  15.  of  the  113th  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
1848  presents  anew  the  opportunity  to 
salute  the  embattled  people  of  Hungary. 
A  few  minutes  ago  we  heard  the  eloquent 
prayer  delivered  by  Msgr.  Bela  Varga. 
who  commented  on  that  event.  They 
have  fought  with  undiminished  courage 
for  their  freedom  and  Independence,  in 
spite  of  oppressive  rulers  and  crushing 
defeats. 

Today,  oppression  by  a  small  ruling 
clique,  which  is  supported  by  the  armed 
might  of  Soviet  troops,  is  the  order  of 
the  day  in  Hungary.  The  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has.  since  1958. 
adopted  12  resolutions  condemning  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  brutal  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  people's  revolt,  and 
demanding  that  Soviet  troops  be  with- 
drawn and  that  free  election.s  be  held 
under  international  control.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  defied  these  United  Nations 
resolutions;  but,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  be  enforced,  the  knowledge 
that  the  Hungarian  situation  is  regularly 


discussed  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  helps  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  resistance  of  the  Hungarian 
people. 

They  serve  notice  that  the  free  world 
will  not  yield  to  the  power  tactics  of 
communism,  and  are  a  warning  to  the 
newly  developing  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa  of  the  true  alms  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  lurking  behind  the  demagogic 
and  deceitful  slogarus  it  employs.  The 
freedom  of  Hungary  is  a  touchstone  of 
our  fight  for  free  world  security.  I  will 
do  all  I  can — and  so  will.  I  know,  millions 
of  others — to  help  the  Hungarian  people 
and  other  captive  peoples  held  by  com- 
munism to  keep  bright  and  clear  the 
.spirit  of  their  ultimate  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 


WORIX)     TRADE     CENTER     IN     NEW 
YORK  CITY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tlie  past 
decade  has  seen  an  expansion  of  world 
trade  unprecedented  in  history.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  world  imports  and 
exports  have  nearly  doubled,  from  a  total 
of  $117  billion  In  1950  to  more  than 
$225  billion  last  year.  During  this  same 
period,  the  U.S.  75  percent  lncrea.se 
of  foreign  trade  was  equally  remark- 
able—from less  than  $20  billion  in  1950 
to  more  than  $34  billion  in  1960— espe- 
cially when  compared  with  our  inter- 
national trade  of  $5  5  billion  in  1938.  the 
last  year  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II. 

The  primary  port  and  the  great  center 
of  the  U.S.  participation  in  world  trade 
has  been  the  port  of  New  York.  Well 
over  a  quarter  of  this  Nation's  Imports 
and  exports  have  passed  through  the 
port  during  this  period  of  trade  expan- 
sion, and  more  than  one-half  of  them 
have  been  financed  on  a  few  acres  of 
land  located  on  the  island  of  Manhattan, 
which  is  the  very  heart  of  this  great 
port. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  Americans 
throughout  the  Nation  owe  their  liveli- 
hoods to  the  work  which  every  day  of 
every  year  draws  the  ships,  trucks,  and 
the  planes  of  the  world  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  Last  year  these  ships,  trucks, 
and  planes  carried  14  million  tons  of 
cargo,  and  brought  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tourists,  to  and  from  the 
United  States. 

Now.  after  more  than  2^2  years  of  In- 
tensive work,  the  port  of  New  York  is 
proposing  to  establish  a  World  Trade 
Center,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Port  Authority  and  the  Downtown- 
Lower  Manhattan  Association,  under 
the  leadership  of  David  Rockefeller  and 
John  D.  Butt,  which  will  do  honor  to  the 
greatest  trading  Nation  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  the  greatest  port  of  this  Nation. 
This  World  Trade  Center  will  cost  $355 
million  to  build.  Except  for  those  fea- 
tures of  It  which  envisage  urban  renewal, 
all  of  this  money  will  come  from  private 
sources.  Thus,  the  port  of  New  York 
joins  New  Orleans.  San  Diego.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Boston,  and  Houston  in  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  great  trade  center  which 
will  help  to  keep  the  United  States  as  the 
leading  trading  nation  of  the  world.  The 
trade  expansion  of  the  1950's  was  only  a 
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precursor  of  what  will  take  place  during 
the  coming  decades,  when  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  will  become  the  vast 
markets  for  our  products.  The  port  of 
New  York  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  presentation  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  of  this  project. 
including  its  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
Governors  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  also  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Times  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Pobt  or  New  Yokk  Authokitt, 

New  York.  N.Y..  March  10.  1961. 
Hon.  Robert  B   Metnei. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Sevs  Jersey. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefellex. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Seu:  York. 
Hon.  RoBEET  F.  Wagnex. 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Sew  York: 

On  January  37.  1960,  the  Downtown-Lower 
Manhattan  Association  addresMd  a  report  to 
Your  Excellencies,  the  OovernorB  of  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  to 
Your  Honor,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  In  which  it  propoaed  the  wtabllsh- 
ment  of  a  World  Trade  Center  In  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  port  district.  The  aosoela- 
Uon  recommended  to  you  that  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  undertake  a  study  of 
the  planning,  financing,  and  activation  of 
such  a  facility  of  commerce.  That  study, 
authorized  by  the  oommlasloners  of  the  port 
authority  at  Its  meeting  of  February  11,  1080, 
has  now  been  completed. 

A  World  TiTide  Center  In  the  bistate  port, 
as  developed  In  the  study,  would  bring  to- 
gether the  many  government  agencies, 
American  as  well  as  foreign,  for  the  greatly 
Improved  coordination  of  the  governmental 
4md  administrative  procedures  involved  In 
ne^tlatlng,  financing,  arranging  for  and 
clecu'lng  the  movement  of  import-export 
cargo  through  the  port;  centralise  the 
existing  trade  information  agencies  located 
In  the  port:  provide  a  central  marketplace  for 
international  trade  through  the  port;  stimu- 
late the  entry  of  UB.  manufacturers  and 
business  firms  into  foreign  trade  activities 
through  the  ix>rt:  and  assist  oversea  oonoems 
and  representatives  In  their  negotiations 
with  American  agencies  and  companies  using 
the  port. 

The  essential  findings  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  study  are: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  World  Trade 
Center  in  this  port  would  benefit  the  people 
uf  the  entire  port  area.  It  would  maintain 
and  stimulate  the  fiow  of  commerce  through 
the  port  district  of  northern  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  and  thus  would  increase  emirioy- 
ment  at  the  marine  terminals  of  the  port  as 
well  as  in  related  biisinessee  and  Industries 
In  the  two  States. 

2.  The  development  of  a  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter with  lU  conforming  architectural  plan 
developed  during  the  study  Is  in  the  public 
Interest  and  is  economically  feasible. 

3.  The  unique  problems  inherent  in  the 
financing,  organization  and  operation  of  a 
World  Trade  Center  make  It  probable  that 
the  project  could  be  undertaken  successfully 
only  by  a  public  agency. 

There  has  been  a  positive  response  to  the 
concept  of  a  World  Trade  Center  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  world  trade  oommunlty. 
For  example,  the  VB.  Customs  Service,  for- 
eign consulates  and  trade  promotion  offlcss, 
and  the  New  York  Stock  Bcchange  have  al- 
ready expressed  interest  In  participating  In 
the  center. 


A  final  decision  on  the  establlshnient  of  a 
World  Trade  Center  can  be  made  only  after 
additional  planning  and  conclxulve  negotia- 
tion with  prospective  participants.  Further 
progress  In  these  activities,  however,  can  be 
made  authoritatively  only  by  an  organiza- 
tion empowered  to  enter  into  commitments 
and  to  proceed  with  financing  and  construc- 
tion. We  recommend,  therefore,  that  an  ap- 
propriate organization  be  authorized  to  be 
responsible  for  the  planning,  financing  and 
establishment  of  a  World  Trade  Center  in 
the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  been 
honored  to  have  had  the  op(>ortunlty  to  make 
this  study  which,  if  implemented,  can  be  of 
enormoxis  significance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  millions  of  people  who  depend 
upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  port  of 
New  York  for  their  livelihood. 

The  commissioners  of  the  port  authority 
respectfully  submit  this  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  and  to  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  for  their  consideration  and  determina- 
tion of  any  further  action  they  may  wish  to 
direct  toward  the  establishment  of  a  World 
Trade  Center  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

Sincerely, 
S.   Sloan   Colt,   Howard    S.    Cullman,    N. 

Baxter    Jackson,    Joseph    A.    Marti  no. 

Bayard   F.    Pope,    Alexander    Halpern, 

James  C.  Kellogg  III,  Donald  V.  Lowe. 

John   J.    Clancy,    Robert    P.    McAlevy, 

Jr.,    W.    Paul     Stillman.    Charles    W. 

Bngelhard. 


The  Need  for  a  World  Trade  Center 

The  generally  accepted  concept  of  a  World 
Trade  Center  involves  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  facility  of  commerce  that 
woiUd  stimulate  and  facilitate  world  trade 
and  make  more  efTective  and  efficient  the 
functioning  of  related  service  agencies  by 
bringing  together  the  offices  of  government 
and  Industry  involved  in  world  trade 
acUvltles. 

A  center  was  established  in  New  Orleans 
by  the  organization  of  "International 
House"  in  1946  and  its  companion  "Interna- 
tional Trade  Mart"  in  1948.  Since  then, 
other  world  trade  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished In  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  one  Is  now  under  construction  in 
Houston.  A  center  also  was  recently  estab- 
lished In  R(xne,  Italy.  These  centers  gen- 
erally provide  merchandise  display  areas, 
oflloe  space,  trade  libraries,  promotional  ac- 
tivities, and  related  functions.  They  have 
In  each  case  reflected  a  community  interest 
In  their  establishment  and  have  received,  in 
most  cases,'  public  financial  support  or 
assistance. 

WORLD  TRAOt  IS  BASIC  TO  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE 
HBW  JRRSET-NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA 

The  proposal  of  a  World  Trade  Centa-  In 
the  port  of  New  York  recognizes  that  the  flow 
of  foreign  and  domestic  cargoes  through  the 
port  of  New  York  Is  the  most  important 
single  economic  factor  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  New  Jersey-New  York  metropolitan  area. 
A  study  conducted  by  the  port  authority  in 
1966  Indicated  that  some  430,000  Jobs  pay- 
ing over  $2.1  billion  In  wages  each  year  are 
provided  by  the  movement  of  oceanborne 
cargo  through  the  port  of  New  York. 

Kqually  Important,  each  of  the  430,000  port 
Jobs  creates  an  economic  condition  equiv- 
alent to  two  additional  Jobs — or  a  total  of 
1.800.000  Jobs,  representing  an  annual  in- 
come of  $6.3  billion.  Considering  the  worker 
and  his  family,  a  total  of  3,120,000  port  dis- 
trict residents  of  a  total  population  of  about 
18  million  are  found  to  be  directly  or  In- 
directly dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  port's  waterbome  commerce.  Thus,  the 
port  provides  the  econcxnlc  basis  for  exist- 
ence for  one  out  of  every  four  persons  who 
live  in  the  port  district  and  provides  more 


than  25  percent  of  the  total  wages  earned 
Emnually  in  the  port  district. 

In  addition,  the  availability  of  the  un- 
paralleled transportation  facilities  of  the  port 
of  New  York  has  been  of  significant  Impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  export  manu- 
facturing operations  in  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York.  Based  on  the  latest 
available  statistics,  14  percent  of  the  total 
U.S.  general  cargo  exports  originate  in  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  thus 
making  the  bistate  area  adjoining  the  port 
the  Nation's  leading  export  manufacturing 
center.  Indeed,  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  manufactured  output  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  valued  at  more  than  $1  billion  an- 
nually, goes  into  foreign  markets.  Approxi- 
mately 140,000  New  Jersey  industrial  workers 
are  dependent  upon  this  foreign  trade  for 
their  Income.  The  State  of  New  York  sends 
approximately  12  percent  of  its  manufac- 
tured output  valued  at  more  than  $1.6  billion 
annually  into  foreign  markets.  Approxi- 
mately 206,000  of  New  York's  industrial  work- 
ers are  dependent  upon  this  foreign  trade 
for  their  income. 

The  volume  of  oceanborne  general  cargo, 
the  most  important  income-generating  seg- 
ment of  the  port  of  New  York's  foreign 
trade,  in  1959  climbed  to  13.1  million  tons, 
or  8.4  percent  above  1958.  The  growth  of 
the  p>orf6  general  cargo,  however,  did  not 
keep  abreast  of  the  national  expansion  of 
general  cargo  in  foreign  trade.  Hence.  New 
Ycwk's  share  of  TJS.  oceanborne  general  cargo 
declined  from  27.0  percent  In  1958  to  24.7 
percent  in  1959.  Oversea  air  cargo,  consist- 
ing primarily  of  high-value  freight,  con- 
tinued its  dynamic  growth  in  1959,  increas- 
ing 32  percent  over  1958,  to  42,600  tons. 

In  viewing  the  port's  strong  performance 
in  1959,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  record 
tonnage  obscures  the  fact  that  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  port  as  the  Nation's 
leading  port  has  been  slowly  declining  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  24.7  percent 
share  of  total  U.S.  oceanborne  general  cargo 
is  the  lowest  which  the  port  has  ever  re- 
corded. This  low  percentage  continued  the 
trend  which  has  been  evident  since  1952 
when  the  port  handled  almost  33  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  oceanborne  general  cargo 
In  foreign  trade.  The  trend  Is  evidenced 
further  by  preliminary  reports  of  the  cargo 
tonnages  moving  through  the  p>ort  In  1960. 
Although  the  volume  is  higher  than  it  was 
for  the  same  period  in  1959,  the  percentage 
share  is  even  lower.  This  decreasirg  share 
reflects  the  intense  competition  existing 
among  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
representative  of  the  industrial  development 
ot  southern,  midwest,  and  far  west  sections 
of  the  Nation  and  the  resultant  growth  of 
the  ports  adjacent  to  these  sections.  It  re- 
sults too  from  the  many  artificial  freight 
rate  handicaps  which  favor  other  VS.  ports 
in  their  competition  with  the  port  of  New 
York. 

It  Is  thus  of  overwhelming  Importance  to 
the  metropolitan  area  of  northern  New 
Jersey  and  New  York,  to  its  economy  and  its 
population,  to  do  everything  possible  to 
maintain  the  preeminence  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  to  Insure  that  Increasing 
amounts  of  cargo  In  foreign  trade  continue 
to  move  through  the  port,  and  to  make  every 
effort  to  preserve  and  enhance  the  port's 
competitive  position  as  the  focal  point  for 
UJS.  foreign  trade. 

The  establishment  of  a  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter in  the  port  of  New  York,  the  Nation's 
leading  port  and  the  established  center  of 
international  trade,  thus  would  be  a  chal- 
lenging undertaking.  The  existing  world 
trade  community  of  the  port  Includes  a  c(»n- 
plete  range  of  world  trade  services  and  in- 
volves a  multitude  of  Individual  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  Not  only  Is  the  port 
of  New  York  the  Nation's  leading  port,  but 
to  a  great  extent  the  International  trade 
community  of  the  United  States  is  focused 
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on  the  port.  Over  on*-hAll  ot  the  Nation *• 
foreign  trade  Is  flnaTWiwt  In  lower  Man- 
liattajo.  Tbe  largest  ooooMitntlon  of  for- 
eign consulates,  szpart«>m  aiul  Importers  In 
the  entire  United  StatM  ta  lootaad  In  the 
metropolitan  area  of  th*  port,  and  the  port 
U  the  natural  gateway  for  tlM  growing  Influx 
of  foreign  business  rlsltars  to  the  United 
States. 

The  economic  luilty  of  the  blstate  port  Is 
exemplified  by  the  opsraUons  ot  thla  world 
trade  oommunlty.  Although  the  service  and 
transaction  functions  ot  ths  community  It- 
self are  to  a  great  extsnt  located  In  Manhat- 
tan, the  cargo  with  which  It  Is  concerned 
flows  acroea  piers  loeatad  throughout  the 
harbor  without  regard  to  State  or  municipal 
boundaries.  This  Is  llllistratsd  by  Inbound 
voyages  of  four  general  cargo  ships  which 
recently  arrived  at  port  Newark.  Jersey  City. 
and  Hoboken.  These  ships  discharged  ap- 
proximately 34,000  tons  ot  general  cargo  In- 
volving 833  Individual  shipments.  The  proc- 
essing of  the  Import  documents  for  831  of 
these  shipments  occurred  at  the  customhouse 
In  Manhattan  and  In  most  cases  was  per- 
formed by  ciistoms  brokers  whose  offices  are 
In  Manhattan.  Of  the  total  shipments.  657 
were  controlled  by  oonslcnees  located  In 
Manhattan.  These  same  ships  carried  ap- 
proximately 0.700  tons  of  general  cargo  In- 
volving 543  separate  shipments  on  their  out- 
boxind  voyages.  All  of  these  ships  were 
arranged  for  by  freight  forwarders  or  by  ship- 
pers located  In  Manhattan  and  all  export 
declarations  on  the  cargo  were  processed  at 
the  customhouse  In  lianhattan.  Similarly. 
the  financial.  Insurance,  and  other  necessary 
service  functions  vital  to  world  trade,  while 
concentrated  in  Manhattan,  serve  ail  the 
marine  facilities  of  the  blstata  port  area. 

Although  historically  the  world  trade  com- 
munity is  the  very  basis  of  the  economy  of 
the  port  district,  to  a  g^reat  extent  it  sufTers 
today  from  its  dispersal  over  widely  sepa- 
rated areas  of  Manhattan.  A  World  Trade 
Center  in  the  port  of  New  Tork.  therefore, 
should  have  as  its  objectives  the  providing 
of  a  focal  point  for  as  great  as  possible  rep- 
resentation of  the  world  trade  coznmunity 
and  of  its  many  and  varied  functions— con- 
solidated in  an  effective  and  efficient  work- 
ing relationship. 

On  the  basis  of  the  stiidy  of  the  need  for 
a  World  Trade  Center  In  the  port  of  New 
York,  a  World  Trade  Center  should  provide 
for; 

1.  The  marketing  activities  of  internation- 
al   trade. 

3.  The  multitude  of  administrative  services 
essential  to  the  nK>vemant  of  goods  in  In- 
ternational trade  including  custonxhouae 
services. 

3.  A  concentration  of  the  various  ex- 
changes for  coounodities  and  securities  and 
of  the  banking  institutions  which  serve  in- 
ternational trade. 

4.  A  concentration  of  Informational  facili- 
ties to  enable  world  traders  to  transact 
business  more  efficiently  and  expeditiously. 

5.  A  focal  point  for  the  world  trade  com- 
munity leading  to  nu>re  extensive  exchange 
of  ideas  and  more  direct  action  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  in  the  international  trade 
field. 

WOSLO  TRASS  CKNTBI  BaHSITlS  TO  PORT 

The  study  covered  ths  feasibility  and  de- 
sirability of  a  World  Trade  Center  designed 
to  provide  for  thla  wide  range  of  services 
and  activities.  A  positive  response  has  been 
received  to  the  concept  of  a  World  Trade 
Center  for  the  port  of  Mew  York  embodying 
these  functions.  Qualified  and  competent 
representatives  of  every  Mgment  of  the  world 
trade  community  have  endorsed  the  proposed 
World  Trade  Center  aa  balng  advantageous 
to  them  and  to  world  trada.  While  this  re- 
sponse cannot  be  IntsriMreCed  as  guarantee- 
ing the  ultimate  realisation  of  the  center. 
it  provides  a  sound  basts  for  a  reasonable 


expectation  that  an  economically  feasible 
World  Trade  Center  can   be  developed. 

In  general,  the  approval  of  the  concept  of 
a  World  Trade  Center  In  the  port  of  New 
Tork-New  Jersey  resulted  from  a  recognition 
that  such  a  center  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing advantages  to  the  world  trade  com- 
munity and  to  the  port: 

1.  Simplify  and  expedite  the  processing  of 
administrative  and  procedural  matters  in- 
volved In  arranging  for  the  movement  of  ex- 
port and  Import  cargo  through  the  port, 
resulting  in  savings  In  time  and  money  as 
well  as  improved  service. 

3.  Centralize  and  improve  the  trade  In- 
formation services  now  located  In  scattered 
areas  of  the  port. 

3  Provide  a  marketplace  for  U-S  products 
available  for  export  tlirough  the  port  which 
would  attract  foreign  buyers  from  around 
the  world 

4.  Provide  an  lnternatlon.^1  marketplace 
for  import  products  for  US.  buyers. 

5.  Establish  a  central  location  for  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments concerned  with  the  port's  commerce, 
thereby  making  It  possible  for  them  to  serve 
the  world  trade  community  more  effectively. 

6  Simplify  communication  among  mem- 
bers of  the  world  trade  community  in  the 
port,  permitting  them  to  Identify  more  easily 
their  common  problems,  to  devise  means  of 
solving  these  problems  and  to  implement 
programs  to  achieve  solutions 

7.  Stimulate  the  entry  of  V3.  manufac- 
turers into  export  activities  by  providing  In- 
formation on  foreign  markets,  giving  tliem 
exposure  to  buyers  fur  these  foreign  markets. 
and  offering  assistance  in  identifying  and 
using  efficient  procedures  for  their  export 
trade  operations  through  the  port. 

Most  importantly,  to  our  two  States  and 
to  the  many  municipalities  along  the  shores 
of  this  great  harbor,  such  a  W jrld  Trade 
Center  In  the  port  of  New  York  would  have 
the  direct  benrflt  of  liicre,Aslng  the  amount 
of  cargo  moving  across  the  docks  in  every 
area  of  the  New  Jersey-New  York  port. 
These  Increases  could  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  World  Trade  Center 
would  : 

1.  Further  enhance  the  ports  ability  to 
provide  shippers  with  the  most  efficient  pos- 
sible service. 

2  Attract  more  buyers  and  sellers  to  world 
trade,  thus  expanding  the  p(^)rt  s  trade. 

3.  Bind  more  tightly  to  the  port  the  man- 
agement offices  controlling  export  and  Import 
operations  of  US.  and  foreign  Orms.  thus 
keeping  them  especially  aware  of  the  port  of 
New  York  and  of  the  many  advantages  It 
offers. 

4.  Enhance  the  competitive  p<)sitlon  of  the 
New  Jersey-New  York  port  by  bringing  U>- 
gether  into  mure  efficient  working  relation- 
ships the  participating  segments  of  the  port  s 
world  trade  community  and  by  serving  as  a 
constructive  symbol  of  the  port's  le;ulershlp 
!n  handling  International  trade. 

WOaLD   TRADE  M.\RKmNG 

Perhaps  the  gTe:ttest  challenge  lies  In  the 
world  trade  marketing  area  A  wnrld  trade 
market  must  t)e  ba.sically  a  place  for  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  goods. 

The  various  channels  of  miirketing  now 
available  to  the  international  trader  are  nu- 
merous. They  Include  distribution  channels 
based  in  the  United  States,  such  as  resident 
buyers  or  other  types  of  middlemen,  which 
will  be  described  in  subsequent  sections  of 
thu  report;  the  direct  use  of  distribution 
channels  based  abrxsad.  such  as  agents,  dis- 
tributors, salesmen  or  buyers  located  In  for- 
eign markets,  and  an  increasingly  important 
segment  of  marketing,  the  direct  production 
of  goods  in  the  foreign  market  area,  either 
through  subsidiary  corporations  or  through 
licensing  agreements.  Many  flrnu  may  use 
several  of  these  different  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, depending  upon  the  requirements 


of  Individual  foreign  markets  or.  in  some 
cases,  the  requirements  of  speclflc  trans- 
actions. 

Most  proposals  for  a  World  Trade  Center 
have  Involved  a  marketplace  consisting  prl- 
naarlly  of  permanent  exhibition  facilities. 
Permanent  exhibit  facilities,  however,  are  but 
one  aspect  of  the  many  and  varied  market- 
ing mechanisms  and  activities  involved  In 
the  conduct  and  development  of  world  trade. 
This  study,  therefore,  has  evolved  a  concept 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  to  suit  the 
individual  needs  of  all  those  agencies  and 
firms  Involved  In  the  exchange  of  goods  in 
international  trade  Thus,  the  World  Trade 
Center  would  provide  for  ths  varied  office 
functions  involved  In  international  trade 
o(>eratlons  and  also  for  permanent  exhibition 
of  goods,  but  In  quantities  and  spatial  rela- 
tionships that  would  suit  the  needs  of  the 
individual  participating  firms  The  concept 
then  Is  one  wijlch  focuses  both  on  the  goods 
m>>vlng  In  international  trade  and  on  the 
persons  and  organixations  Involved  in  the 
exrhanj^e  of  )?ood« 

The  proposed  World  Trade  Center,  there- 
f'<re,  should  Include  an  area  which  provides 
I  1 1  substantial  quantities  of  space  sultsbls 
for  permanent  exhibits,  and  (3)  office  space 
adjacent  to  the  display  areas.  This  area, 
combining  both  office  and  exhibit  facilities, 
would  be  available  to  a  continuing  flow  of 
buyers  thn^ughout  the  year.  The  response 
to  this  proposal  during  the  study  indicates 
substantial  interest  in  participation  In  an 
area  designed  along  these  lines  and  which 
might  appropriately  be  called  a  world  trade 
mart.  The  study  indicates  also  a  general 
recognition  by  world  traders  that  signlflcant 
t>eneflts  could  be  obtained  in  creating  such 
a  central  point  for  world  trade  marketing 
operatloru. 

There  are  three  general  areas  of  the  Inter- 
national trade  process  that  should  be  acoom- 
ni'xlated  within  a  world  trade  mart: 

tai    US.  export  activities. 

(b)    US   import  activities. 

(ci    Trade  promotional  activities. 

xxporr  ACTrvmxa  d»  thx  woau>  txaoi 
cxNTxa 

Wluie  a  precise  measure  of  ths  number 
of  firms  In  the  export  trade  is  not  available, 
studies  indicate  ths  following  potential 
market 

1  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  U.S.  corpo- 
rations whose  products  account  for  78  per- 
cent of  the  total  dollar  volume  of  UJ9.  ex- 
p<jrts. 

2.  Two  hundred  combination  export 
managers  who  represent  over  8.000  manu- 
facturers, and  are  responsible  for  more  than 
half  (>f  the  dollar  volume  of  business 
through   combination  export  managers. 

3  Two  thousand  general  exporters  with 
operations  large  and  stable  enough  to  be 
considered  for  possible  interest  In  a  World 
Trade  Center. 

From  the  standpoint  of  export  operations, 
the  US  Department  of  Commerce  has  stated 
Uiat  less  than  4  f>ercent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing concerns  In  the  United  States  matntiiin 
continuing  expr)rt  programs.  This  concept 
of  a  world  trade  mart  therefore  offers  a  pos- 
.ilble  starting  point  for  entry  Into  Interna- 
tional trade  by  the  multitude  of  U.S.  firms 
which  do  not  now  participate.  These  firms 
Could  gain  exposure  to  thousands  of  foreign 
businessmen  arriving  through  the  port  of 
New  York.  Tlie  U.S.  export  expansion  pro- 
gram is  aimed  at  enlarging  the  number  of 
American  firms  participating  in  export  trade, 
and  .^uch  a  program  would  undoubtedly 
complement  actively  the  participation  of 
such    firms    In    a    world    trade    mart. 

IM POST  ACTIVrriXS  IM  THX  WOaU>  'TRAOB  cawiRX 

There  are  In  the  United  States  at  the  pres- 
ent time  approximately  4,200  Import  estab- 
lishments. Of  these,  almost  one-half  are 
located  In  the  port  of  New  Tork.  Our  studies 
indicate   that  the  potential  market  for  in- 
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teres  t  ot  Importers  in  the  world  trade  cen- 
ter would  Include: 

1.  One  thousand  cigbt  hundred  import 
merchants.  Statistics  ttom.  the  UjS.  Bureau 
(if  the  Census  indicate  that  the  number  at 
firms  and  the  volume  of  L'nport  buslneH  of 
this  group  and  of  the  import  agents  has. 
since  1954.  been  growing  at  a  more  aoceler- 
bted  rate  than  that  of  the  overall  Import 
volume.  The  concentration  of  world  trade 
services  and  information  facilities  is  of  par- 
ticular Interest  to  this  group. 

3.  Two  hundred  fifty  Import  agents.  With 
the  Increase  of  actual  buying  for  the  volume 
of  Imports  for  various  areas  of  commerce 
within  the  United  States,  the  import  agent 
has  become  increasingly  important.  His 
function  does  not  ordinarily  require  display 
space. 

3.  One  hundred  fifty  foreign  firms  having 
sales  offices  In  the  United  States.  With  the 
increasing  expansion  of  production  of  corpo- 
rations In  foreign  countries  has  come  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sales  olBces  estab- 
lished by  these  companies  in  the  United 
States. 

ST7XVXT  SHOWS  MART  CONCXPT  JXABIBLK 

Conferences  were  held  with  executives  of 
67  repreaenUtlve  national  import  and  ex- 
port trade  associations  and  with  executives 
of  67  VS.  oorporaUons  exporting  abroad, 
which  for  the  most  part  represented  leading 
firms  in  their  respective  fields.  In  these  dis- 
cussions, the  reaction  to  the  proposed  world 
trade  mart  was  overwhelmingly  favorable. 

There  was  uneven  interest  in  the  mart  by 
those  in  the  Import  field.  Those  importers 
currently  located  In  market  areas  for  con- 
sumer goods  have  little  Interest  in  moving 
from  these  market  areas.  However,  they  do 
express  speclflc  Interest  In  the  more  ex- 
tei^ve  and  more  easily  accessible  informa- 
tion which  could  be  available  in  a  World 
Trade  Center.  Those  Importers  active  in  the 
commodity  trades  more  easily  flt  into  ths 
concept  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  Tlielr 
interest  In  participation,  however,  would  de- 
pend upon  the  inclusion  In  the  center  of  the 
various  conxmodlty  exchanges  descrtbed  in  a 
succeeding  portion  of  this  report. 

In  contrast,  there  has  been  active  and 
algnlficant  Interest  in  the  establishment  of 
national  areas  within  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter. As  explained  In  the  following  section 
of  this  report,  these  national  areas  would 
be  concerned  initially  with  trade  promotion 
and  development  rather  than  with  actual 
business  transactions. 

TRADX   PROMOTION  IH  THS  WORLD  TSASS  tSMTU 

Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  world  trade  marketing  concept  has  come 
from  those  agencies  Interested  in  promoting 
the  international  occhange  of  goods  rather 
than  in  actually  transacting  business.  One 
group  of  agencies  involved  In  such  pr<Hno- 
tlonal  efforts  are  the  foreign  consulates,  for- 
eign trade  conunlsslons,  and  foreign  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  Interviews  with  08  of  the 
foreign  consulates  and  trade  commissions 
and  with  14  of  the  foreign  chambers  of  com- 
merce indicated  strongly  that  there  is  a 
sound  basis  for  organizing  promotional  ac- 
tivities through  national  units.  The  mart 
thus  migbit  contain  numerous  foreign  areas, 
each  incorporating  the  consulate  (or  at  least 
the  conunercial  section ) .  trade  conunission, 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  sales  oflices  of 
major  corporations  or  a  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  activities  of  each  nation 
involved. 

Another  area  of  participation  in  the  mart 
by  promotional  agencies  is  that  of  various 
U.S.  regional  organizations.  A  prime  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  agency  Is  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  which  unquestionably 
would  move  Its  eastern  trade  develc^unent 
office  to  the  world  trade  mart.  Similarly.  It 
caii  be  expected  that  other  regional  groups 
of  the  United  States  might  want  to  locate 
exhibit  ar«a«  in  the  world  trade  mart.    The 


study  has  not  attempted  to  evaluate  through 
aetual  formal  survey  the  possibility  of  such 
participation  on  a  regional  basis,  although 
informal  eiq>ressions  of  interest  have  been 
received  from  several  out-of-town  sources. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Mar. 

14,  1»611 
Trx  World  Tradk  Ckiytkr  We  Must   Havx 

About  the  proposed  World  Trade  Center, 
let's  pull  out  all  the  adjectival  stops  at  once 
and  cheer. 

This  is  what  New  York  has  wanted  for 
years — one  big  facility  to  bring  together 
governmental  agencies,  coordinate  the  pro- 
cedures of  international  commerce,  central- 
ise trade  information,  provide  a  central 
marketplace,  and  In  general  meet  all  the  In- 
finite needs  of  world  business  In  America's 
No.  1  port. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Downtown -Lower  Manhattan 
flnsnrtntinn  has  now  reported  back  to  Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller  and  Meyner  and  Mayor 
Wagner  that  the  World  Trade  Center  is 
economically  feasible,  would  stimulate  com- 
merce and  Increase  employment. 

Now,  this  Is  inreclsely  what  has  been  said 
all  along.  But  now  we  have  the  specific 
recommendations  in  exciting  magnitude — 
a  16-acre  complex  on  the  lower  East  River 
with  a  72-Btory  wwld  trade  mart,  a  30-story 
world  commerce  exchange,  a  20-Etory  trade 
center  gateway,  and  for  good  meaEure  a  new 
h<Hne  for  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  port  authority  estimates  the  required 
Investment  at  $335  million,  assuming  this  is 
to  be  urban  renewal,  says  the  development 
would  best  bo  guided  by  one  organization. 
and  suggests  that  only  a  public  agency 
imdertake  the  job. 

That,  pretty  obviously,  means  that  the 
port  authority,  which  has  the  resources,  is 
eagerly  waiting  to  be  asked.  And  of  course 
it  should  be,  for  the  World  Trade  Center 
means  more  business,  more  Jobs,  more  money 
to  every  part  of  the  metropolitan  region. 
Certainly  this  Is  of  overwhelming  common 
Importance  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  as 
partners  in  the  port  district. 

There  is  a  familiar  statistic  that  one  out 
of  every  4  persons  in  13  million  regional 
dwellers  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  our  port's  commerce  for  a  livelihood.  The 
World  Trade  Center  wUl  fortify  that  economy 
by  stimulating  foreign  trade  and  enhancing 
our  competitive  position  against  rival  ports. 

The  Investment  of  $335  million,  a  self- 
liquidating  proposition  with  no  property 
taxes  lost,  means  a  mighty  great  lot  of  ad- 
vantage In  going  after  the  export-Import 
dollar.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  the  World 
Trade  Center  with  all  that  It  promises  In  so 
many  civic  and  economic  directions,  wasn't 
built  long  ago. 

The  thing  to  do  now  Is  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  The  port  authority,  by  reason  of  its 
substance  and  Its  record  as  port  salesman 
and  port  developer.  Is  clearly  the  right  party. 
The  respective  legislatures  ought  to  have  no 
misgivings  in  charging  the  blstate  agency 
to  proceed  with  the  World  Trade  Center,  for 
this  is  surely  the  most  Important  develop- 
ment for  the  port  of  New  York  in  many  a 
year. 


change,  and  a  20-Btory  trade  center  gateway 
would  be  built  in  a  construction  schedule 
that  calls  for  the  completion  of  these  struc- 
tures by  1968. 

When  David  Rockefeller  and  John  D.  Butt, 
acting  for  the  Downtown-Lower  Manhattan 
Association,  delivered  a  package  of  ideas  to 
city  hall  October  14,  1958,  for  salvage  and 
redevelopment  of  the  K>uthem  part  of  the 
island  It  was  the  foreca^  of  a  great  future, 
in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
would  be  Invested.  The  idea  for  a  World 
Trade  Center  was  a  sequel  of  this  early 
planning,  and  was  put  to  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  to  study  and  test  out  feasi- 
bility. The  port  authority  has  spent  a  year 
in  such  study,  has  even  enlarged  the  hori- 
zons of  what  in  the  beginning  seemed  a  high- 
ly ambitious  undertaking,  and  has  declared 
its  confidence  that  the  project  Is  practicable, 
financially  and  otherwise. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  and  the  genius  of 
the  Idea  are  to  bring  together  In  one  con- 
centration as  completely  as  possible  the  gov- 
ernmental and  private  functions  and  person- 
nel having  to  do  with  world  trade.  It  would 
be  a  central  market  place,  clearinghouse, 
gathering  place  for  American  and  foreign  in- 
terests. It  would  simplify  and  expedite  the 
doing  of  business;  it  would  centralize  infor- 
mation; It  would  unify  all  governmental 
agencies,  simplify  communication  and  con- 
tact. 

The  port  authority  is  the  agency  to  under- 
take this  vast  job.  In  fact  there  are  no  other 
takers.  It  can  do  so  only  with  the  authori- 
zation of  the  legislatures,  which  are  Its  mas- 
ters. With  the  New  York  Legislature  in  Its 
final  weeks,  the  time  Is  short  if  a  year's  delay 
Is  to  be  avoided.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
port  authority  to  finance  and  construct  the 
world  trade  center  is  ready.  It  should  be 
passed,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
New  Jersey  likewise  will  see  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  in  promoting  the  port  wel- 
fare so  long  demonstrated  to  be  indivisible 
by  political  bovmdarles. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  14,  1961] 
A  World  Tradk  Centkr 
The  $355  million  World  Trade  Center  pro- 
poaed  for  the  bl-State  port  of  New  York 
would  have  a  stimulating  Influence  on  the 
whole  metropolitan  area.  The  location 
chosen,  a  16-acre  site  in  lower  Manhattan, 
bounded  by  Old  Slip,  Fulton  Street,  and  Pearl 
and  Water  Streets,  is  logical — one  might 
almost  say  mandated  by  circumstances,  his- 
toric and  present.  In  this  strip  along  the 
East  River  a  multilevel  concourse,  a  73-Btory 
world  trade  mart,  a  circular  8-story  securities 
exchange,   a  30-story   world   commerce   ex- 


CONFLICTS-OF-rNTEREST  LEGIS- 
LATION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day. March  13,  1961,  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Policy  Machinery,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  issued  a  staff  report 
entitled  "The  Private  Citizen  and  the 
National  Service."  This  report,  which 
grew  out  of  hearings  held  last  year  by 
the  subcommittee,  points  out  the  serious 
need  for  legislative  action  to  revise  the 
outdated  conflicts  of  interest  statutes 
now  on  the  books.  These  hearings 
heard  from  a  number  of  experts  in  the 
field,  including  Roswell  Perkins,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  who  was  chairman 
of  a  sp'Hjial  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  bar  of  the  city  of  New  York 
which  studied  this  problem,  and  Prof. 
Bayless  Manning  of  Yale  University, 
who  had  served  as  staff  consultant  to 
the  association  of  the  bar  study.  That 
project  resulted  in  specific  legislative 
proposals,  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  together  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxating],  and 
which  are  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as 
S.  603.  This  bill  should  be  given  prompt 
consideration. 

The  subcommittee's  staff  report  also 
concerns  itself  with  the  effect  of  the 
present  dual  compensation  statutes, 
which  prevent  the  Government  from 
availing  Itself  of  the  services  of  retired 
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4^  military  officers  who  may  be  experts  In 

areas  in  which  our  country  seriously  re- 
quires their  continued  service.  I  have 
also  Introduced  »  Mil.  S.  1103.  which 
would  amend  these  statutes,  in  order  to 
make  possible  such  employment,  by 
establishing  a  reasonable  relationship 
between  the  amount  of  retired  pay  the 
officer  may  receive  and  the  salary  sched- 
ule for  the  civil  service  position  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  such  legislation 
should  also  be  promptly  considered,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  our  desire  to 
limit  the  employment  by  defense  con- 
tractors of  retired  mlUtaiy  officers  where 
such  emplojrment  results  in  conflicts  of 
Interest  of  a  different  type — those  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  contractor 
and  of  the  service  with  which  the  officer 
retains  a  number  of  close  connections 
even  in  retired  status. 

I  am  hopeful  that  these  bills  may  re- 
ceive early  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  on  Armed 
Services,  and  that  the  strong  support 
for  such  legislation  contained  in  the 
National  Policy  Machinery  Subcommit- 
tee report  will  be  carefully  considered  by 
those  committees. 


UNITED  SHAREHOLDERS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  one  of  the 

economic  phenomena  that  distinguishes 
the  United  States  of  the  20th  century 
IS  the  broad  diffusion  of  corporate  own- 
ership among  the  people  of  our  country 
This  is  a  tribute  to  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  which  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  so  many  millions  of  people 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  initiative.  Their  special 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  American 
economy  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
an  organization  called  the  United  Share- 
holders of  America,  under  the  leadership 
of  my  brother,  Benjamin  A.  Javits.  of 
New  York,  who  is  its  president.  This  or- 
ganization was  recently  described  in  a 
newspaper  feature  column,  and  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  account  by  Bob  Con- 
sidine.  entitled.  "Voice  of  the  Share- 
holder." which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal  American,  January  31.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

VOICX   or  THX  SaASSHOLOKft 

(By  Bob  Conaldlne) 

It's  true.  Many  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  But  don't  claaa  Benjamin  A. 
Javlta  among  tliem.  The  New  York  at- 
torney-author, who  organized  and  U  presi- 
dent of  a  group  named  the  United  Share- 
holders of  America,  U  a  rarity  in  today's 
world:  he's  c<»npletely  confident  about  the 
road  we  should  travel. 

"I'm  an  amalgam  of  all  the  great  teachers 
of  the  past,"  the  67-year-old  brother  of  New 
York's  Senator  Jack  Javits  told  us.  He 
stated  It  as  a  fact,  not  a  boast.  His  com- 
plEUnt  Is  that  not  enough  persons  listen  to 
what  he  teaches.  This.  In  brief.  Is  the  un- 
heralded crusade  of  the  once-poor  East  Side 
boy  who  put  himself  tliroiigh  Fordham  Law 
School  and  made  millions. 

He  wants  to  organize  the  13  million  Amer- 
ican shareholders  into  a  group  as  tightly 
knit  and  Influential  as  are  the  Nation's  pri- 
vate organizations  of  veterans,  trade  union- 


ists, manufacturers,  lawyers,  doctors,  farm- 
ers and  so  forth.  As  things  now  stand. 
Javits  says,  shareholders  supinely  let  polit- 
ical and  other  factions  regulate  and  domi- 
nate the  companies  In  which  they  have  In- 
vested. They  don't  have  the  unity  that 
would  enable  them  to  Oght  restrictive  legU- 
latlon,  excessive  demands  by  labor  and  In- 
competence on  tlie  pan  of  company  execu- 
tives. 

"There  must  be  fin  ecoiitimic  electiirate  lii 
this  country  a«  well  as  a  political  electorate, 
he  told  lus  We've  got  to  cure  our  Indus- 
trial leaders  of  the  guilt  complex  they  seem 
to  (Kjssess  because  of  the  fact  that  they  make 
money  We  ve  got  to  teach  the  people,  too 
to  bring  rtbuut  a  st.tiidHrd  of  living  in  which 
they.  too.  share  to  the  hilt  We  ve  got  to 
stop  parroting  the  Russi.in  propttganda  thiU 
there  U  .vimef  limg  evil  about  maliin«  it 
profit 

The  r.it»-  of  ;i  i-u'.intry's  growth  i.s  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  profit  of  it«  induntry 
Ovir  profits  have  dropped  from  about  8  per- 
cent to  2  percent  in  recent  years  l>><>k  at 
the  progress  We.ft  Oerinany  and  Italy  have 
m.ide  since  the  end  of  World  W.ir  II  If. 
each  case,  liidustrlnl  leaders  t<M)k  the  wfirk.- 
ers  aside  <tiid  said,  in  eflect.  'S.iller  with  u.s 
fur  a  bit  until  we  make  a  lot  of  money 
The  more  money  we  nuke  the  bigger  wel! 
gel  There  will  be  m^re  jobn  then  mor** 
money  for  ever>b<)dy  The  C'lovernment  and 
unions  played  ball,  and  you  see  the  result 
Ru.ssia  iichieved  the  snme  g^.ti.s  with  thf 
help  of  A  gun  at  each  worker  s  head  ' 

Javits  sees  the  stockholders  group  as  an 
equal  to  any  other  organization  in  the  coun- 
try Its  spt'kesmen.  he  feels,  should  be  pres- 
ent at  .^11  Ut)or-managem<'nt  di.scu&slons 
and  be  he.^rd  by  Congress  before  the  pas- 
sage r>f  my  bill  .iffecting  produc'i'iii,  profit* 
t.vrlfT.s  and  trade  They  shouUl  hover  over 
management,  too,  he  believes  Instead  of 
tjemg  bullied  or  scorned  Or  submissive 
He  points  out  that  AT&T,  for  example 
hiuj  nearly  four  times  as  many  at' >ckholders 
a.s  employees 

If  the  stockholders  ever  worked  lus  a  co- 
hesive force  they  could  change  the  course  of 
our  history.  ■  Javits  a.s«erts  wi'h  confldenre 
They  could  for  example  say  thniugh  the 
presidents  they  employ  to  run  the  great 
C'impanies  Cieneral  Motors.  General  ElectrU- 
United  .States  Steel,  and  so  forth,  'We  de- 
clare a  10-year  pUn  which  If  free  of  ih.)v- 
ernment  meddling  false  notions  about 
monopolies,  relief  from  con'iscatory  taxes 
fear  of  bigness,  and  full  c<-»f>enitloii  with 
labor,  will  bring  Hb<jut  a  golden  era  In 
which  there  vvill  i.ot  only  be  n<>  unemploy- 
ment but  .-4  need  f^r  10  rnllll"ri.  more 
Workers  ' 

"We  need  a  rebirth  of  fervor  for  capitalism 

The  Communists  have  ,x  ferv.ir  for  com- 
munism. If  they  dldn  I.  they  wfiuld  not 
have  made  their  Industri.il  g.iins  Dur  in- 
dustry on  the  other  hand  U  »•>  strapped  by 
rule,  t>ad  conscience  and  the  indirTereme 
of  the  people  who  own  it  the  stockhold- 
ers—that were  llstle.ssly  losing  ground 
We're  moving  toward  socialism  b>  d»*fault 
What  s  gone  wrong  with  us  ' 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report,  with  any 
Individual  views,  on  H  R  4806  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses; exten.sion  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits:  and  that  the  La- 
l)or  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  its 
report  on  H.R.  5078.  to  provide  tempo- 
rary extended  railroad  unemployment 
insurance  benefits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT     Without  ob- 
jection  It  i.s  so  ordered 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  RAILROAD 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

•Sub.sequently.  Mr  Burdick.  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  which  was  referred  the  bill 
HR  5075'  to  provide  temporary  ex- 
tended railroad  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
ported It  favorably,  without  amendment, 
and  submitted  a  report  'No.  72 >  there- 
on which  reijort  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  .md  the  bill  to  be  placed  on  the 
ca  bandar 


DUMPING  OF  SWEDISH  CEMENT- 
STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTA- 
nVE  TUPPER 

Mrs  .SMITH  of  Maine  Mr.  President 
I  ii.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  CONCRE.S.SIONAL  Record  an  excel- 
lent statement  by  Representative  Stan- 
ley R  Ti'PPER.  of  Maine.  At  a  recent 
public  hearing  before  the  U.S.  TarilT 
Commi.s.sion  on  the  injury  caused  by 
the  fact  that,  as  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  cement  from 
.Sweden  is  being  and  is  likely  to  be  sold 
in  the  United  States  at  le.ss  than  fair 
value.  Mr  Tupper  testified  on  the  impact 
of  thi.««  unfair  trade  practice  upon  the 
cement  mill  and  other  business  Inter- 
ests m  his  congressional  district. 

In  itie  course  of  his  testimony.  Mr 
Tipper  reported  that  he  had  the  support 
and  concern  for  this  situation  of  Sena- 
tors Ht  GM  Scott.  KcMNrni  Keating. 
Jacob  Javits.  and  myself,  and  that  of 
Representative  Carleton  Kmo  of  New 
York  He  pointed  out  that  OMient  pro- 
ducers in  Maine.  PennsylvanlJr  and  New- 
York  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  dumping 
of  foreign  cement. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  In  calling  for  correc- 
tive action. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Statement  bt  RcPKESENTATn^t  Stanley  R 
TtPPEB.  RrpuBLiCAN    or  Maine,  Baroas  the 

US    TASirr  Commusion.  Pkbeuast  28.  1961 

.\r  my  own  Initiative  I  have  asked  for  the 
C)pp)rlunlty  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
express  my  concern  with  the  continued 
dvimplng  of  Swedish  cement  m  parts  of  New 
England  I  am  deeply  interested  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  as  a  lawyer  In  making  certain 
that  unfair  trade  practlce.s  are  not  permitted 
to  continue  in  the  United  States,  whether 
such  practices  are  engaged  in  by  domestic 
companies  or  by  foreign  suppliers  Moreover 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Impact 
of  the  Importation  of  cement  from  Sweden 
at  leas  than  fair  value  has  caus«d  serious 
di.sturbiince  to  the  economy  In  New  England 
uiKl   has  had   an   especially   bad  effect   upon 
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a  cement  plant  at  Thomaston,  liaine,  which 
Is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Dragon  Cement 
Co. 

My  inquiries  into  this  question  and  into 
this  case  in  particular  have  provided  acme 
relevant  facts  about  the  situation.  I  under- 
stand that  on  December  30.  1060,  the  Treaa- 
ury  Department  announced  lt«  determina- 
tion that  Swedish  cement  has  been  sold  in 
the  United  States  at  dumped  price*.  I  have 
been  advised  that  this  conclusion  was  reached 
only  after  a  thorough  Inveatlgation  which  be- 
gan at  the  end  of  1958  and  covers  all  Imports 
of  Swedish  cement  In  1969  and  1900.  During 
those  2  years,  the  bulk  of  these  Imports  were 
entered  at  Providence.  R  I.,  and  Fall  River, 
Mass.  In  1950  such  Imports  of  Swedish  ce- 
ment totaled  228.000  barrels  and  were  nearly 
twice  the  1058  volume  of  131,000  barrels. 
Notwithstanding  a  public  announcement  by 
Treasury  In  June  of  1959.  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that 
Swedish  cement  was  being  dtunped  In  the 
United  States,  Bureau  of  the  Census  flgiues 
Indicate  that  the  importers  at  Providence 
and  Fall  River  Increased  their  entries  of 
Swedish  cement  In  1960  to  248,835  barrels. 

Oovemment  statistics  indicate  that  the 
lmr>orters  turned  to  other  foreign  oofuntrlea 
during  the  past  2  years  for  their  supplies  ot 
cement.  Treasury's  Investigation  of  these 
activities  has  resulted  In  a  preliminary  deter- 
mination of  Btispected  dumping  with  respect 
to  Belgian,  PolUh.  V/etX  German.  Israeli  and 
Portugese  cement  entered  In  1959  and  1960 
at  Providence  and  Pall  River,  Also,  lmp>orta 
of  Tunisian  cement  at  these  ports  are  cur- 
rently l>elng  Investigated  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  However.  It  seems  that  with- 
holding of  appraisement  has  merely  served 
as  a  spur  to  the  Importers  to  change  their 
source  of  supply  in  order  to  avoid  or  post- 
pone additional  antidumping  charges.  Thus, 
the  total  of  dumped  or  suspected  Imports  at 
Providence  and  Fall  River  In  1959  came  to 
562.000  barrels  as  compared  with  170,402 
barrels  In  1058 — more  than  three  times  as 
great.  In  1960.  despite  the  withholding  of 
appraisement  actions  taken  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  such  Imports  Increased  further 
to  a  toUl  of  586.721  barrels. 

All  the  Imfwrted  cement  In  question  has 
been  sold  In  the  market  In  Rhode  Island  and 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  In 
competition  with  domestic  cement.  For  the 
Thomaston  plant,  this  market  Is  a  vital  one 
because  in  this  Industry  freight  and  trucking 
costs  are  such  as  to  limit  the  slae  of  the  area 
in  which  a  plant  can  be  competitive.  Clearly, 
this  cement  mlU  cannot  expand  Its  opera- 
tions to  the  east  or  south  because  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  or  to  the  north  because  there 
is  very  little  construction  work  In  that  region. 
Therefore,  the  Thomaston  plant  must  look 
to  the  near  southwest  where  It  sells  Its 
cement  primarily  In  the  New  England  market 
and  competes  for  its  sales  with  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  Lehigh  Valley  mills. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  about  the  purpose  of  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  a  trade  law  that  Is  a  companion 
measure  to  our  antitrust  laws.  As  you  gen- 
tlemen know,  the  Antidumping  Act  provides 
for  offsetting  dumping  duties  which  are 
aimed  at  eliminating  unfair  price  competi- 
tion of  the  foreign  producer  who  sells  In  this 
market  at  prices  that  are  lower  than  the 
prices  at  which  he  sells  in  his  home  market. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  as  originally  enacted 
In  1921,  and  as  strengthened  through  amend- 
ments in  1958.  is  to  protect  domestic  Indus- 
tries which  are  damaged  as  a  result  of 
dumping. 

All  the  plants  that  compete  In  the  New 
England  market  area  are  restrained  frtun 
engaging  In  unfair  price  competition  or  any 
other  unfair  trade  practices  because  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  Thf-se  domestic  companies 
should  not  have  to  contend  with  unfair 
price  competition  from  foreign  cement  tm- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Antidumping  Act. 


They  may  not  use  self-help  such  as  Is  avail- 
able under  the  antitrust  laws,  such  as  treble 
damages,  becatise  ths  Antidumping  Act  does 
not  authorize  such  proceedings.  Therefore, 
these  mills  must  rely  solely  on  the  fair  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  act  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  by  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

In  the  course  of  your  investigation  and  in 
arriving  at  the  determination  of  the  extent 
of  injury,  it  would  seem  that  the  courts  In 
antitrust  cases  have  provided  helpful  prece- 
dents. This  Is  a  relevant  and  appropriate 
consideration,  I  feel,  because  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  like  the  antitrust  laws.  Is  directed 
against  unfair  trade  practices.  For  example, 
In  determining  markets  and  lines  of  com- 
merce, the  courts  do  not  require  precise 
mathematical  computations  in  their  deter- 
mination of  damages  or  Injury  under  the 
antitrust  laws;  In  general,  any  indication 
that  a  particular  company  or  group  of  com- 
panies has  been  adversely  affected  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Jury,  which  then  determines 
a  monetary  figure.  Under  the  Antidumping 
Act,  the  monetary  figure  has  already  been 
determined  by  Treasury;  thus,  if  the  prac- 
tice under  the  antitrtist  laws  were  to  be 
considered  as  a  guide,  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  look  at  all  evidence  that  would  be 
regarded  as  relevant  for  purposes  of  treble 
damage  cases. 

It  Is  pertlrent  to  recall  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  its  report 
on  the  Antidumping  Act  in  1921,  offered 
the  following  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  special  dvmiplng  duty  in  offsetting 
the  difference  between  the  home  m.irket 
price  and  the  XJS.  price.    I  quote: 

"The  principle  underlying  the  proposed 
additional  duty  to  be  added  in  prevention 
of  dumping  •  •  •  Is  to  add  such  an  amount 
of  duty  as  will  equalize  sales  (at  lower 
prices)  •  •  •  thereby  making  it  unprofit- 
able to  dump  goods  on  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  at  lower  prices.  If  the  seller 
of  the  goods  Is  compelled  to  add  as  duty 
the  difference  between  the  sales  price  and 
what  he  would  receive  by  selling  In  tbe 
otherwise  highest  obtainable  market,  all 
reward  or  Inducement  to  dumping  Is  re- 
moved." (H.  Rcpt.  No.  1.  67th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.  23  (1021).) 

I  have  checked  and  found  that  domestic 
shipments  to  this  market  have  declined  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  while  Imports  have  in- 
creased. In  a  commodity  such  as  cement, 
which  is  a  product  of  the  same  g«neral 
grade  or  quality,  the  Increase  of  imports  at 
the  same  time  as  domestic  shipments  are 
decreasing  is  directly  attributable  to  the  im- 
porter's lower  prices.  These  prices  were 
made  made  possible  by  the  dumping  of 
Swedish  cement  into  this  market  and  there- 
fore there  would  appear  to  be  a  clear  case  of 
injury. 

There  have  been  shutdowns  at  the 
Thomaston  plant  during  the  last  2  years, 
with  the  result  of  lost  employment,  wages, 
and  profits.  Unemployment,  as  Is  true  else- 
where today,  Is  a  serious  matter  in  my  dis- 
trict and  throughout  Maine.  Any  unem- 
ployment resulting  from  violations  of  the 
Antidumping  Act  Is  Inexcusable  and  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  remedial  action  provided 
for  under  the  Antidumping  Act  will  be 
brought  Into  full  force  and  effect. 

In  response  to  additional  Inquiries,  I  have 
found  that  there  are  producers  of  cement  in 
three  States  who  ship  into  the  New  England 
area.  These  States  tire  Pennsylvaniii,  New 
York,  and  Maine.  Nattirally,  I  can  speak 
only  for  what  I  understand  to  be  the  Impact 
of  this  unfair  trade  practice  upon  the  ce- 
ment plant  in  my  congressional  district  and 
the  effect  the  dumping  of  Swedish  cement 
has  had  upon  other  business  lnter«ssts  in 
this  area. 

I  know,  however,  that  cement  mills  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  been  hard 
hit  as  well  and  that  similar  economic  effects 
have  been  reported  to  the  Tariff  Commission 


by  three  distinguished  Senators:  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Senators 
Kenneth  Kzattng  and  Jacob  Javtts,  of  New 
York.  Becatise  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
dumping  case,  and  its  precedent  implica- 
tions, I  am  especially  pleased  to  have  their 
support  and  expressions  of  deep  concern. 
In  addition,  the  distinguished  Senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  Senator  MAacAHET  Chase 
Smith,  and  Representative  Carltton  King 
of  New  York  have  asked  me  to  express  their 
endorsement  of  this  testimony.  Each  of  us 
urge  that  remedial  steps  be  taken  In  your 
determination  of  Injury  In  this  case  to:  (1) 
alleviate  the  impact  of  unfairly  priced  Swed- 
ish cement;  and  (2)  avoid  recurrences  of 
this  serious  form  of  unfair  trade  practice. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  your 
courtesy  in  permitting  me  to  present  these 
considered  views  on  a  subject  which  I  firmly 
believe  is  of  importance — not  only  to  Maine 
and  New  England  but,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  because  of  the  bad  effect  of  any 
perpetuation  of  such  a  practice,  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  Itself. 


DEATH  OP  K.  C.  LI 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  sudden 
and  untimely  passing  last  week  of  one  of 
America's  foremost  citizens,  K.  C.  Li, 
shocked  and  deeply  saddened  me.  A 
mighty  oak  has  indeed  fallen,  and  in  the 
forest  of  humanity  there  is  a  great  void. 

Preeminent  in  his  chosen  profession  of 
mining,  an  international  authority  on 
tungsten,  a  very  successful  businessman, 
and  industrialist,  K.  C.  Li  long  ago  estab- 
lished a  unique  and  unshakable  claim  to 
fame  on  his  technical  merit.  But  more 
than  this,  he  also  established  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  and  his 
associates  and  friends,  whose  numbers 
are  legion,  all  over  the  globe.  We  who 
knew  him  loved  him,  admired  him,  and 
respected  him.  There  was  truly  a  whole 
man. 

One  who  found  joy  in  hard  work  and 
who  never  spared  himself  even  in  the 
twilght  of  his  life  when  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion were  surely  his  due.  K.  C.  Li  re- 
mained active  and  interested  in  many 
varied  endeavors.  Just  prior  to  his  fatal 
heart  attack  last  Tuesday,  he  had  trav- 
eled to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  planning  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  of  1964  and  1965. 
It  is  somehow  a  fitting  finale  to  his  bril- 
liant and  exemplary  career  that  he 
should  have  been  on  the  job  when  his 
heart  beat  its  last  measure. 

K.  C.  Li  was  bom  in  Changsha,  China, 
in  1892.  He  was  educated  at  Hunan 
Technical  Institute,  China,  and  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  in  London.  He 
discovered  and  developed  the  first  tung- 
sten deposits  in  China  and  shipped  the 
first  ore  to  this  coimtry  in  1915.  In 
China  he  was  secretary  of  the  mining 
board  in  Hunan  Province  and  president 
of  the  Crovemment  in  mines  before  leav- 
ing to  come  to  the  United  States,  where 
in  1916.  he  established  the  Wah  Chang 
Co..  a  name  that  proved  apt.  meaning 
"great  development." 

Under  his  outstanding  leadership,  the 
company  expanded  its  operations  to  in- 
clude the  processing  and  production  of 
molybdenum,  columbium,  tantalum,  tin, 
zirconium,  and  hafnium.  With  aflaiiates 
all  over  the  world,  Wah  Chang  (H>erates 
its  own  plants  in  Glen  Cove,  N.Y. ;  Pair- 
lawn,  N.J.;  Texas  City,  Tex.;   Albany, 
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Oreg. ;  and  Huntsvllle.  Ala.  His  com- 
pany operated  tungsten  mines  in  Cali- 
fornia. Nevada,  and  Brmzll.  K.  C.  Li 
served  as  an  oflBcer  of  many  other  com- 
panies and  at  various  times  as  a  governor 
of  the  Commodity  and  National  Metals 
Exchanges. 

During  World  War  I.  he  was  asked  to 
serve  as  adviser  on  antimony  to  the  Al- 
lied and  British  GoTemments  and. 
during  World  War  n.  an  adviser  on 
tungsten  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  having 
responsibility  for  providing  the  Allies 
with  strategic  materials.  He  also  served 
as  representative  of  the  Chinese  Ministry 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  as  adviser  to 
the  Chinese  Embassy  in  Washington,  and 
as  a  Chinese  delegate  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  in  1944. 

K.  C.  LI  was  an  inyentor.  Jointly  dis- 
covering the  LI  process  for  tungsten 
carbide  manufacture.  He  was  an  author, 
too,  writing  Chinese  textbooks  on  mathe- 
matics and  a  book  on  tungsten.  He  also 
contributed  significant  and  Important 
scientific  writings  to  professional  jour- 
nals and  edited  American  Diplomacy  in 
the  Far  East. 

L.  C.  Li's  interests  spread  far  and 
encompassed  many  fields.  He  served  ac  - 
tively  on  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. He  was  a  trustee  of  China  Foun- 
dation for  Education  and  Culture  and 
the  China  Institute  in  America.  He  was 
a  member  on  the  development  council 
of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
on  the  visiting  committee  on  Far  Eastern 
civilizations  at  Harvard. 

A  humanitarian  in  the  finest  sense,  he 
established  the  Li  Foundation  which 
grants  20  scholarships  annually  to 
promising  American  students.  It  was 
his  pleasant  duty  each  year  to  award 
the  K.  C.  Li  Medal  and  Prize  at  Columbia 
University  as  well  as  scholarships  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  for  students  ex- 
celling in  mining  engineering  and  re- 
search 

An  industrialist  and  businessman.  K.  C 
I.i  nevertheless  found  time  for  civic  and 
philanthropic  activities.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Mayor's  Reception  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Nations  Committee  of  the  City  of  New 
York  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
honorary  president  of  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York; 
general  chal.Tnan  of  the  New  York- 
Tokyo  Sister-Clty  AflUiatlon;  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
Corp. 

Throughout  his  distinguished  career, 
K  C.  LI  always  remained  a  man  of  great 
kindliness  toward  his  fellow  man,  hos- 
pitable and  unostentatious.  He  had  a 
capacity  to  enjoy  the  simplest  of  pleas- 
ures. One  of  his  special  Joys  was  raising 
flowers.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
ardent  gardeners.  Their  azaleas  and 
tulips  were  prizewinners,  and  his  gar- 
dens were  a  showplace  of  New  York.  It 
is  all  the  more  tragic  that  he  could  not 
live  to  savor  one  more  spring,  one  more 
blooming  of  his  favorite  flowers. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  K.  C.  Li 
lor  more  than  a  decade.  I  greatly  es- 
teemed the  friendship  of  this  immigrant 
from  China  who  contributed  so  much  to 
his  adopted  country  economically,   in- 


dustrially, politically,  socially,  and  cul- 
turally. President  Eisenhower  once  said 
there  was  no  period  in  whfch  Immigrants 
to  this  country  have  not  richly  rewarded 
it  for  its  liberality  in  receiving  them. 
K.  C  Li  occupies  an  illustrious  place  in 
the  ijrand  proce.ssion  of  immigrants  who 
have  enriched  our  shores  Born  in  the 
Orient,  he  came  in  young  manhood  to 
this  land  of  opportunity,  and.  finding 
himself  accepted  on  merit,  rose  to  the 
top  of  his  calling  America  found  him 
exceptionally  worthy,  a  good  and  faithful 
servant  in  peace  and  in  war  With  his 
death,  America  has  lost  a  fine  mind,  a 
great  benefactor,  and  a  true  patriot;  the 
world  has  lost  a  lover  of  freedom  and  a 
foe  of  tyranny;  and  I  have  lost  a  cher- 
ished friend  My  heart  «oos  out  to  his 
fine  family  in   their  bereavfraent. 


THE  FATAL   FLAW   IN   MAftXISM 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  I>rpsident.  our 
philosophers  have  long  warned  us 
against  those  that  piofp.ss  love  for  hu- 
manity—yet at  the  same  time  fail  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  humans  In 
world  history  we  have  lonK  known  of 
political  philosophies  and  individual 
philosophers  who  claim  to  be  all  con- 
sumed by  the  love  of  humanity  gener- 
ally, yet,  they  completely  fail  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  happine.s.s  and  free- 
dom of  the  single  individual  that  make 
up  humanity 

Marxism  is  an  fxample  nf  one  of  the.sf 
philosophies  It  claims  to  have  as  its 
aim  human  bettermeiil  Yet,  in  pursu- 
ing such  betterment  it  enslaves  the  in- 
dividual. A.S  lonK  a.s  rominuniam  us 
offered  as  a  panacea  to  .starving  and 
illiterate  people,  it  sonu-how  manages  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  real  humani- 
tarian formula  But  when  the  hungry 
people  have  .some  of  their  most  l)asic 
needs  supplied,  and  they  look  around, 
they  soon  discover  that  Marxism  and 
communism  in  no  way  answer  the  real 
questions  of  human  life  Communi.sni 
and  Marxism  tell  them  that  .society  takes 
precedence  over  the  individual  Yet 
Marxism  fails  to  tell  the  individual  what 
there  is  in  life  that  is  worthwhile  This 
I  believe,  is  the  fatal  flaw  of  Marxism 
It  is  this  flaw  which  will  eventually 
cause  the  downfall  of  cominunusm 

A  most  mteresting  di.scu-s.sion  of  this 
subject  was  contained  recently  in  an 
article  published  in  the  communist  press 
of  Poland  by  the  noted  Polish  philoso- 
pher. Adam  SchafT.  The  New  York 
Times  of  today  m  its  editorial  page 
makes  some  very  interesting  comments 
on  this  subject  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  CJap  I.N  M.\RXi.SM 
The  noted  Polish  CommunLsi  philosopher 
Adam  Schaff  has  obviously  entered  ground 
that  Is  dangerous  and  treacherous  for  any 
Marxist  in  his  latest  writing  Rather  be- 
latedly. M  Schaff  has  discovered  that  there  is 
a  gap  in  Marxism  It  has  nothing  to  say 
about  the  meaning  of  life  '  about  the  fate 
of  the  individual  in  the  face  ot  the  mysteri- 
ous universe  Having  been  rouRed  to  the 
Importance  of  such  questions  by  the  In- 
sistent queries  of  young  Poles  before  whom 


he  has  spoken.  M  Schaff  haa  now  dared 
wunder  out  loud  whether  communtcm  Is  not 
m  danger  of  loalng  "the  struggle  for  the 
mind  of  man"  because  of  this  deficiency 

As  M  Schaff  certainly  knows,  the  questions 
he  raises  are  precisely  those  for  whose  an- 
swers men  have  traditionally  looked  to  re- 
ligion We  may  suspect  that  It  was  pre- 
cisely because  he  knew  he  had  no  answers 
for  tliese  questions  that  Marx  called  religion 
"opium"  and  sought  to  banish  Its  concerns 
from  hlii  materialistic  philosophy  Dialecti- 
cal ninterlnllsm  sheds  no  light  on  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death  Such  questions  as 
why  we  are  here,  where  we  came  from  and 
where  we  go  find  no  anewera  that  can  asttsfy 
the  human  hetirt  in  all  the  arid  pages  of 
Marxist  writing  Yet  the  questions  will  not 
go  away  Earh  new  generation,  even  one 
r.ilsed  in  the  Marxist  faith,  as  have  been  Po- 
Iiind's  young  people,  asks  them  anew 

<.)nre  It  Is  granted  that  the  Individual  and 
hl.s  fate  ar*  Important,  what  happens  to  a 
phihjflophy  which  glorifies  only  the  collectlre. 
whirh  looks  at  history  only  as  the  work  of 
f!irele«s  masses  and  Impersonal  social  forces, 
iind  which  Is  deeply  hostile  to  any  expres- 
sion of  Individual  nonconformity?  Since  M 
.Schitff  Is  too  Intelligent  not  to  realize  all  thU. 
we  may  wonder  If  his  public  expression  of 
concern  ov»'r  Marxism's  chances  In  the  strug- 
gle (or  man's  mind  Is  not  Implicit  confession 
Marxism   liHS  lost  his  mind  and  heart 


A   nriTER   FORMULA  FOR  THE   AL- 
LOCATION    OF     FEDERAL     FUNDS 

FOR  f:ducation 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  yes- 
terday I  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
I..abor  and  Public  Welfare  in  connection 
with  ius  hearings  on  S.  1021.  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance for  education.  I  have  long  been 
a  convinced  advocate  of  this  type  of  leg- 
i-slatlon— Federal  aid  for  education. 

In  the  course  of  my  testimony.  I  noted 
that  the  allocation  formula  contained 
in  the  bill  as  introduced  could  be  refined 
.so  a.s  to  meet  more  accurately  the  ob- 
jtH-tues  of  distributing  the  Federal  funds 
more  equitably 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks may  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Coit- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD,  together  with  the 
exhibits,  tables  and  proposed  amend- 
ment 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered 
See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  to  the  effects 
of  my  amendment  upon  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  to  the  various  States.  It 
is.  in  my  opinion,  a  more  logical  and 
fairer  distribution  than  was  originally 
prop>osed 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  at  this  point  to 
the  yeoman  work  performed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  refinements  of  the 
original  formula  by  Dr.  George  Rogers, 
profe.ssor  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska.  We  should  be  especially 
grateful  to  him.  to  President  William  R 
Wood,  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  and 
to  Mr  George  E.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Alaska  Board  of  Education  who  with 
the  other  members  of  the  board  made 
Dr  Rogers'  services  available  to  work 
out  this  much  more  logical  approach  to 
the  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  for  .school  aid 
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Of  great  practical  concern  in  securing 
the  enactment  of  S.  1021  is  the  adverse 
effect  upon  Federal-impact  States  re- 
sulting from  the  proposed  amendments 
to  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  proposed  to  title  I,  although 
not  directly  concerned  with  this  prob- 
lem, does  have  an  important  bearing 
ipon  it.  The  proposed  amendment  de- 
ducts military  payments  from  State  per- 
.sonal  income  used  in  the  allotment  for- 
mula. This  increaf.es  the  payments  to 
liiose  States  having  large  military  popu- 
lations over  payments  they  would  re- 
ceive without  the  amendment.  Because 
Federal  impact  Is  principally  military 
related,  the  adju-sted  formula  would  re- 
sult in  largely  offsetting  the  decreases 
suffered  by  these  SUtes  under  the  pro- 
posed title  II  and  III  provisions  of  the 

bill. 

ExHiBrr   I 

jjTATtMENT    or    Senator    ERNr.sT    Gruenimc. 

OF  ALAbKA.  ON  8  lOai,  BEPORX  THE  EDU- 
CATION SvrncoMMrrTKE  or  the  Senats  Com- 
MrrrxE  on  Labok  and  Public  Weutabb, 
March   13.   1961 

Mr  Chairman.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
this  distinguished  committee  for  giving  me 
iin  opportunity  to  appear  here  to  testify 
with  respect  to  S.  1021.  a  bill  to  authorise 
a  program  of  Fedenil  financial  asslBtance 
for  education 

An  educated  ciUzenry  Is  fundamental  to 
the  existence  of  a  vigorous  democracy.  If 
ours  is  u>  continue  to  be  a  government  of, 
by  and  for  the  people,  we  must  have  an  in- 
formed electorate.  As  I  believe  deeply  that 
democracy  and  education  are  one  and  Insep- 
arable I  cannot  but  leel  that  It  U  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  help  remedy 
Uie  Inadequate  conditions  which  now  exist 
in  our  public  schools  where  there  are  far 
too  lew  classrooms  and  an  InsufHclent  num- 
ber of  qualified  teachers.  The  waste  of 
human  resources  resulting  from  Inadequate 
education  Is  a  reproach  to  the  N^itlon'and 
it  Is  a  weakening  of  our  Nation  when  It  will 
need  increasingly  to  be  strong— strong  not 
merely  physically  but  mentally — alert  and 
able  to  grapple  with  the  complexities  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world  and  to  maintain  the 
leadership  in  that  world  which  we  have  as- 
sumed. That  this  condition  cannot  be  rem- 
edied by  local  governments  without  help  on 
the  scale  which  can  only  come  from  the 
Federal  Government  has  long  t>een  clear. 

Therefore.  I  have  only  the  highest  praise 
for  President  Kennedy  for  his  action  In 
throwing  his  powerful  support  behind  legis- 
lation to  provide  aid  to  public  scboolB.  Nor 
cAn  It  be  said  too  cjften  to  overcome  the 
constantly  reiterated  but  spurious  objection 
that  Federal  aid  means  Federal  control  that 
this  legislation  provides  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  funds  appropriated  will  be  spent 
l^  left  wholly  to  'whe  State  educational 
authorities. 

Also.  I  support  the  basic  principle  by 
which  funds  would  be  allocated  to  the 
States  so  as  to  channel  greater  assistance  to 
the  areas  where  the  need  Is  greater. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  principle 
of  this  legislation  is  to  compensate  for  lack 
of  local  ability  to  finance  costs  of  adequate 
education  In  other  words,  this  legislation 
seeks  to  relate  needs  for  assistance  In  pro- 
viding education  to  our  children  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  to  supply 
this  assistance. 

After  careful  analysis  of  the  provlslonB  of 
S.  1021.  and  consultation  with  Dr.  George 
Rogers,  a  distinguished  economist  now  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  and  author  of  the  authoritative  book 
entitled  "Alaaka  In  Transition,"  published 
by  Johns  Hoj^iu,  It  seemB  to  me  that  the 


principle  of  the  legislation  could  be  more 
effectively  served  by  a  refinement  ol  the 
formula  now  proposed  which  would  truly 
r*late  coeta  of  education  to  resource  of 
local  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  financing  those  costs. 

The  formula  proposed  In  S.  1021  for  al- 
location of  funds  among  the  States  Is  oased 
primarily  on  the  relationship  between  In- 
oome  of  a  State  and  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated.  This  would  appear  a  useful 
meana  of  measuring  ability  to  afford  decent 
education.  It  should  provide  a  significant 
index  of  fiscal  capability  of  a  State  to  edu- 
cate its  children. 

However,  a  more  precise  and  realistic  re- 
sult, leading  to  accomplishment  of  the  real 
objectives  of  this  legislation,  can  be  achieved 
only  if  we  add  to  the  factor  of  State  in- 
come the  vital  factor  which  represents  the 
actual  costs  to  a  State  of  school  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries.  In  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  attempting  to  make  an  equitable 
allocation  of  funds  needed  to  construct  class- 
rooms and  to  pay  teachers'  salaries.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  the  proposition  that  this 
caunot  be  done  equitably  without  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  cost  to  the  States  of 
these  items. 

The  State  of  Alaska  represents  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  example  of  the  inequities 
arising  from  application  of  the  formula  pro- 
posed In  S.  1021  without  adjustment  for  the 
cost  of  education. 

A  review  of  the  proposed  allotment  of 
funds  on  a  State-by-State  basis  as  deter- 
mined under  S.  1021  shows  that  Alaska 
would  be  entitled  only  to  the  minimum 
amount  provided  by  the  bill,  or  $15  per 
school  child,  or  S556,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  operations  under  the  legislation. 

Our  allotment  per  schoolchild  is  the  same 
as  that  allowed  the  great  and  prosperous 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island.  Massachu- 
setts. Delaware,  and  Illinois. 

Now  Alaska  U  flattered.  Indeed,  to  find 
itself,  so  newly  a  State,  In  the  s.arae  class 
with  these  rich  and  powerful  giants  of  com- 
merce and  Industry,  all  but  Illinois  sjnong 
the  Original  Thirteen  States,  with  a  century 
and  three-quarters  of  political  equality  be- 
hind them  and  the  economic  advantages 
stemming  therefrom. 

But  we  are  surprised  by  the  honor,  puzzled 
and.  upon  analysis,  distressed.  One  day 
Alaskans  intend  that  their  capacities  will 
rival  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  But 
at  this  moment  the  great  natural  resources 
which  will  bring  us  to  that  status  lie  largely 
undeveloped  and  the  industry  they  will 
someday   serve    does    not    exist. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  the  exact  application  of 
a  formula  based  on  Income  statistics  brings 
the  result  shown  in  tabulations  of  proposed 
allocations  under  S.  1021.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily contend  that  there  is  a  mistake  In  the 
arithmetic. 

I  feel  the  mistake  Is  in  the  failure  to  con- 
sider the  factor  of  real  costs  of  education.  I 
can  find  no  better  way  of  explaining  this 
than  to  read  into  the  record  the  telegram 
which,  on  February  28,  I  inserted  in  the  Con- 
oaxssiONAL  Record.  This  is  a  telegram  from 
the  Alaska  State  Board  of  Education  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  an  analysis  of  the 
needs  of  Alaska  for  Federal  assistance  to 
public  schools  in  relationship  to  the  aid 
which  would  be  forthcoming  under  S   1021: 

"February  24,  1961. 
"The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
"U^.   Senate.    Washington.   DC: 

"Following  wire  sent  to  HEW  Secretary 
Rlblcoff: 

"  The  Alaska  State  Board  of  Education 
fully  endorses  and  supports  a  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  However,  the 
board  strongly  objects  to  the  formula  used 
as  it  relates  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  Raw 
figures  on  per  capita  income  in  Alaska  are 


not  a  valid  measure  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State,  nor  a  sound  basis  for  determining  the 
ability  of  the  State  to  adequately  support  an 
educational  program.  The  following  factors 
must  be  considered  if  comparisons  with  other 
States  are  to  be  fair  and  equitable: 

"'1.  On  the  basis  of  the  "1959  Consumer 
Price  Index  In  Seven  Alaskan  Cities,"  pre- 
pared by  Joseph  Ward,  the  cost  of  food  and 
housing  In  central  Alaska,  which  area  ac- 
counts for  three-fourths  of  the  total  income 
and  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
State,  were  42.7  percent  and  45.7  percent 
higher  than  in  Seattle.  Since  the  costs  of 
living  in  Seattle  are  above  the  national  aver- 
age, this  would  Indicate  that  Alaskan  costs 
would  be  more  than  50  percent  alKJve  the 
national  average.  The  costs  of  food  and 
housing  in  Fairbanks  were  50.1  percent,  83.9 
percent  respectively  higher  than  Seattle. 
These  items  in  towns  and  cities  not  on  regu- 
larly scheduled  air  routes  were  even  higher, 
due  to  additional  transportation  costs. 

"  '1.  Since  Alaska's  labor  is  seasonal,  a 
large  proportion  of  this  income  goes  to 
transient  laborers  with  most  of  the  earnings 
going  outside  Alaska  to  support  families  or 
become  savings. 

"  '3.  The  ratio  of  school -age  children  in 
Alaska  to  the  adult  poptUation  is  twice  as 
high  as  the  national  average,  and  one-third 
higher  than  the  next  ranking  State. 

"  '4.  Alaska's  schools  are  scattered  across 
four  time  zones,  and  in  most  instances  peo- 
ple, supplies,  equipment,  building  materials, 
and  fuel  must  rely  upon  airplane  transpor- 
tation. Many  of  the  schools  are  not  in  areas 
served  by  scheduled  carriers.  The  result  is 
that  flights  must  t>e  chartered,  which  greatly 
Increases  costs.  As  an  extreme  example,  the 
cost  of  delivering  75  drums  of  stove  oil  to 
Anaktuvuk  Pass  was  $6,300  or  $233  per 
student. 

"  '5.  Since  so  many  schools  are  located  in 
areas  where  housing  is  not  available  for 
teachers,  the  State  has  the  additional  cost 
of  providing  teacherages.  ^ 

"  '8.  Instructional  costs  must  be  much 
higher  than  in  other  States,  when  the  costs 
of  living  are  so  much  higher. 

"  '7.  Construction  costs  in  most  of  rural 
Alaska  are  extremely  high.  A  school  build- 
ing Just  completed  at  Bethel,  Alaska,  cost 
844  a  square  foot.  If  $555,000  is  to  l>e  in  the 
annual  amount  of  Federal  aid  and  if  the  en- 
tire amount  were  to  be  spent  on  construc- 
tion, using  the  cost  of  construction  at  Bethel 
as  a  t>asis  we  could  build  only  14  classrooms 
per  year.  Otir  immediate  need  is  for  369 
new  classrooms. 

"  "8.  Twenty-eight  p>ercent  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Alaska  have  fewer  than  20 
students.  The  smaller  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  higher  the  per-pupil  cost.  Most 
of  Alaska's  high  schools  are  small,  and  to 
provide  an  adequate  high  school  program, 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  must  be  low.  The 
cost  per  student  is  considerably  higher  than 
in  other  States  which  can  have  large  con- 
solidated schools.  Thirty-three  percent  of 
Alaska's  high  schools  have  enrollments  of 
less   than  40   students. 

"  '8.  All  of  these  small  schools  must  be 
maintained.  In  the  native  villages  it  is  not 
possible  to  secure  competent  maintenance 
help.  Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  fly 
people  into  these  areas  to  perform  neces.sary 
maintenance  work. 

"  '10.  The  sparsity  of  population  in  Alaska 
makes  it  necessary  to  transport  both  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  students  great  dis- 
tances to  schools.  One  out  of  every  ten 
dollars  appropriated  by  the  State  legislature 
for  education  is  spent  for  student 
transportation . 

"'11.  National  Education  Association  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  per-pupil  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  Alaska  is  the  highest  in  the  Na- 
tion. If  Alaska  were  to  provide  the  same 
type  of  educational  opportunity  as  some 
other  States  which  provide  swimming  pools, 
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elaborate  athletic  fields.  K7™°^1u^"-  &udl- 
uvtunu.  etc..  tbe  coets  would  be  even  higher. 
Alaska  oannot  afford  many  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  which  other  States  have 
and  consider  essential. 

"  'STATX  BOABD  or  ftmCATION. 

"  Okobct  K.  Smitk. 

"  'President. 
"  "HtTJiT  OauxiriMC. 

"  'Vice  President. 
"  "Wvujjlm  V.  Boosias, 

"  'Member. 

"  'WnXIAM  O.  MOKAN, 

"  'Member. 
"  'Mrs.  Mabcxixa  C.  Buckalzw. 

"  'Member. 
"  'Mx4.  Maxt  M.  Kxixihes. 

■•  Member. 
"  'Dr  Tkxo  J.  NoasT. 

"  'Comtnisaioner  of  Kducation.'  " 

Obv1«usl7,  the  $15  j>er  school  child  AJacika 
would  receive  under  S.  1021  would  not  be 
much  more  than  enough  to  buy  the  challc 
and  erasers  needed  for  our  high  schools.  It 
certainly  would  do  notlilng  to  ral.se  oiir 
standards  of  education.  Improve  our  class- 
rooms, or  pay  higher  salaries  to  our  teachers 

Now.  aside  from  the  disappointment  Alas- 
kans feel  In  realizing  the  limitations  of  the 
proposed  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
to  which  we  had  looked  forward  so  long— a 
disappointment  made  even  greater  by  the 
crushing  effects  of  cuts  proposed  In  the  Im- 
pacted area  legislation — we  feel  that,  while 
the  case  of  Alaska  Is  dramatic,  the  same 
factors  which  distort  our  position  also  oper- 
ate to  the  disadvantage  of  other  States. 

Therefore,  we  have  developed  a  reAnement 
of  the  proposed  formula  to  Incorporate  rec- 
ognition of  the  actual  cost  of  educating 
children  in  each  State.  This  we  have  done 
by  Inserting  In  section  105(b)  an  alterna- 
tive minimum  allotment.  In  other  words. 
we  would  provide  that  the  minimum  allot- 
ment for  a  State  would  be  either  915  multi- 
plied by  the  number  at  public  school  pupils 
In  a  State  or.  alternatively  an  amount  repre- 
senting the  expenditures  by  a  State  per  pub- 
lic school  child  divided  by  the  expenditures 
per  public  school  pupil  for  all  the  States, 
multiplied  by  the  State  allotment  ratio. 

We  have  further  adjusted  the  State  In- 
come factor  of  section  105(c)  (3i  to  estab- 
lish a  more  realistic  basis  of  fiscal  ability 
of  a  State  by  subtracting  from  the  Income 
data  for  each  State  that  part  which  repre- 
sents Income  of  military  personnel  stationed 
In  the  State.  The  reason  for  this  latter 
adjustment  la  that  this  Is  Income  which 
cannot  be  reached  by  State  taxation:  there- 
fore it  should  not  be  included  In  estimating 
the  ability  of  a  State  to  pay  for  education 

These  refinements  are  based  on  reliable 
data  which  are  readily  available.  I  believe 
their  Incorporation  Into  the  allocation  for- 
mula will  produce  a  more  equitable  result 
than  can  be  reached  without  applying  them. 


In  explanation  of  the  way  In  which  the 
subtraction  of  military  Income  from  State 
Income  combined  with  application  of  the 
cost  of  education  factor  operates,  I  submit 
for  the  record  a  comparison  at  the  allot- 
ments under  S.  lOJl  and  under  Uie  propo- 
sals which  I  am  advancing 

It  is  apparent  this  will  requlro  a  slightly 
augmented  authorization  of  funds  for  the 
program  in  order  that  an  equitable  result 
will  be  achieved.  Therefore,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  section  104  to  do  this  The 
Increase  in  authorization  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  of  this  program  would  be  a 
total  of  »84  million,  or  from  »66«  million  to 
•750  million 

Obviously,  this  change  In  ihe  prt>po«ed 
formiUa  works  to  the  benefit  ut  Al<vska.  but 
It  is  more  equitable  to  many  other  Hiates  a* 
well.  I  urge  Its  adoption  for  that  reason, 
of  course.  However,  I  also  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment  on  the  ground  It  pmvldps 
a  means  of  more  truly  ai-hlevlng  V.\f  r)bj^<-- 
tlves  for  which  this  legislation  was  mtr')- 
duced 

In  closing,  I  would  cnnimpnt  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  cuts  in  the  Impirted  area 
legislation  recommended  by  H  1(121  t^i  the 
discussion  above  concerning  '.he  provi.slons 
of  title  I  vi  the  bi'.l 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  fi^Kjr  of  the  .Sen- 
ate on  March  2.  Alaska  wtmld  1  ^se  so  much 
money  as  a  result  of  the  decrease  In  funds 
under  Public  Law  815  and  Public  I-iw  874 
that  even  If  we  received  our  »555.(.K)0  allotted 
under  title  I  In  1963.  we  would  wind  up 
with  a  deficit  uf  approximately   »70  0(X) 

Tne  reason  lor  this  may  be  exjilalned 
as  follows. 

Under  Public  Law  874.  .Mu-ska  would  re- 
ceive, for  the  1963  fiscal  year,  for  operational 
aiid  maintenance  expeiu.es.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1021.  an  ani<uint  *hlrh  would 
exceed  its  1961  entitlement  by  »545.800 
However,  If  the  program  were  extended  with- 
out change.  Aliuska  would  be  entitled  to  an 
Increase  In  these  fvmds  of  $1  058,000  Thu.s, 
under  the  Public  Law  874  program,  Alaska 
would  lose  $512,000  to  which  It  woiild  be  en- 
titled if  the  program  were  extended  without 
change. 

Under  Public  Lav  815,  Alaska  would  re- 
ceive in  1962  under  the  provisions  of  S  1021. 
»2, 336. 000  If  the  program  were  extended 
without  change,  the  State  would  receive 
♦2,447300.  or  »11 1.300  more  than  under 
S.  1021  in  the  1962  fiscal  year  S<j,  adding 
the  1<58S  of  Public  I-aw  874  funds  ($512,000) 
and  the  loss  of  Public  l.aw  fil5  funds  (till  - 
3'^XJ)  Alaska  would  lose  $623,500  Now,  If 
consideration  Is  given  to  the  alKicatlon  of 
$555,000  to  Alaska  under  title  I  of  S.  1021. 
It  appears  that  we  would  still  have  a  net 
loss  of  $68,500. 

For  this  reason  I  have  announced  my  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  bill,  6  1078,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Englx,  Democrat,  of  California. 
which  would  extend  the  provision*  of  Public 


Law  816  and  Public  Law  874  In  their  present 
form. 

Well,  as  much  as  I  favor  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  as  much  as  Alaska  needs  It, 
I  am  forced  to  say,  with  all  possible  respect 
for  the  wisdom  of  all  those  who  have  labored 
so  hard  to  enact  this  legislation,  that,  should 
the  bill  be  enacted  In  its  present  form, 
Alaska  win  be  In  greater  need  of  Federal 
aid  U)  education  than  It  has  t>een  t>efore  we 
pass  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  Thus, 
I  feel  I  must  reserve  my  position  on  the 
bill  until  I  know  the  form  in  which  It  will 
be   rejyorted   to   the   floor 

I  hereby  submit,  Mr  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlenien  of  the  subcommittee,  an  amendment 
to  b.  1021  which  carries  out  tliese  refinc- 
nirnuj   In    the   proposed   formula. 

TTiere  iire  many  possible  variations  of 
this  formula  which  would  avoid  the  In- 
justice to  Alaska  which  would  result  In  the 
enactment  of  S  lO'Jl  in  Its  present  form. 
However,  considering  all  the  factors  Involved, 
I  b«lleve  the  amendment  I  am  now  pro- 
p>«:nK  is  the  most  lo^^ical  approach  to  at- 
t. lining  the  objectives  sotight  by  the  admln- 
l.«itr.*tlon  and  works  most  fairly  for  all  the 
States   In   the   Union. 

I  therefcjre  ask  for  your  favorable  con- 
sld)-r.itlon  of  my   tuner.dment 

S     1021 
An.fndmoiit  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr 
C.suewiNG    to    the    bill    (S     1021),    to    au- 
thorize a  proeram  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sl.stance  for  education 
.Anifnd  .section  105   b)   to  read' 
Suhjf'ct   to  the   provisions  of  section   10<5, 
a  .Statf's  minimum  allotment  for  any   fiscal 
y?.ir  shrill   be  the  pr-.xluct  of  $15  multiplied 
by    the    number    of   public    school    pupils   in 
.«^uch   State   In    the   preceding   fiscal    year,   or 
the    allotment   computed    In    subsection    (a) 
niulilpllrd   by  the  quotient  obtained   by  di- 
viding   the    State's    expenditure    per    public 
schfx>l   pupil   by   the   exj>endlture   per  public 
Kch(xil   pupil  for  all  the  States   (exclusive  of 
Puprio  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
!oT  the  same  fiscal  years  used  in  computing 
all  ijment   ratios,   whichever  U   the   greater." 
Amend  section  105(c)  (3)  to  read: 
The    term     (Income    per     public     school 
pupil)    for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for 
all   the  States  means  the  total  personal  In- 
c  imp  less  military  Income  disbursements  for 
the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the  calendar 
year    ending    In    such    fiscal    year    (exclusive 
of    Puerto   Rico.    Guam,   and    the   Virgin    Is- 
lands), respectively,  divided  by  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  in  the  State  or  In  all 
the  States,  respectively.  In  such  fiscal  year  " 
Amend  section  104  to  read: 
■  There    Is    hereby    authorized    to    be    ap- 
propriated   •    •    •    for   the   fiscal   year   begin- 
ning July  1,   1961,  $750,000,000.  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1962,  t850,000.000  and 
for    the    fiscal    year    beginning   July    1,    1963, 
$1,000,000,000." 


T.\BLK    I        Comparison  of  Stale  aUottnrn'*  nnilrr  School  .K^mttanrf  .\rt  <>/  littil  yS.  Ili21)  and  amrutim*  nt.^  junj-osfi  hy  Srtiator  Kk.'\  FST 

(J  HUB  M. so 


50  States,  District  of  Colunihla, 
•  iii.Hm,  Puerto  Rico,  sad  Vlnttn 
I.slan<ls 

AUhaaia 

Al:isk<» - 

.\rlrona.. 

.\rk!insa.s 

('  lllfl)rlli:l - 

(  olorsi'lo 

(  oimecticut 

!>eliiwi»r« 

Klori'ls - 

I  'ei>rma 

IUw*ll 

Maho 

lUinoU 

Imliaiia . 

Iowa 


^  Iniin'stra- 
tion  proposal 


$efi«,  OOf).  f«0 


.\meii(]nieut 
pm|>osal 


KansiA      .—...„. 

Ki>'\tii'  ky...^ ... . ........... 

I  'Milsiana ._„„_.„.„ 

Maine. . --_„..,^.„.„ . ... 

'•'  iryUin.l  , 

Mxvsai  tii.-.-tu ..__„ 

\t|rh^(r<vn 

Nflnn<v«  ta 

Missuai;  pi 

M  is.'«iuri ..... 

M^nUiJia    ... ... .. ..... 

Nfl'rt.<ka... ... 

^•evi.li 

.N^w  iljimpshire 

N%»  J.Ts.y..   

\pw  Mpiico     

New  York       . 

Nxrth  1  "arjlliui .... 

.N'jrth  I  I'lkfits 


AflmliiLstrs- 
t)on  propossl 


to 

14 

l.'i. 

i. 

\ 
II 
27, 
!■». 
14. 
IJ. 


1, 

14. 

37, 

ZT, 

J, 


44.V 
VO 

>k»4. 

ir7n, 

(Mi 

'>>7. 
-'4^. 
•Jl<t. 

:i-.>i. 

*'.'. 

7M. 

4.«\ 
T^. 
fM), 

imi. 


•*7 

:uv  I 

W».  i 
fiTil 
(»<)  ' 
■.•.S3  I 

107  I 
•  M 

tin 
,I]J 

.-74   i 

HMJ  1 
I'M   I 

uoo 

4^^  { 

1)67 


.\in<Mi'linctit 

Irurr:isc 

proposal 

$in,  17.'..  Tno 

$72B,  7^J 

1^,  «4h,«IO 

l.l*VS  Ol.f 

l^.^^^(»o 

3,  .ui.rji 

4,  4.W.  .SK) 

33;«.  .'.74 

IIJ,  WW,  3UU 

2.  uii.  i^ki 

12, 47,v7nr 

WS.7111 

.14.  KM.fWK) 

7,OWV747 

i«,  6i4.a« 

.1..V.  1,363 

1  ^  rVtU.  Jiai 

l,l«>l,.'«'. 

ij,  yS'i.vii 

6M.IV2 

.1,  iiHi,  Km 

1«2,  HNS 

,^,  ft7.'.,  Tno 

3M,  441 

1.(164.  lUJ 

101.  W« 

i,>*4,g(io 

130.  GM) 

14,  aan.nijo 

5»>,  (!(>■.■ 

ft.  78A,  wo 

481.  (W 

37.  MU.000 

3U,  UOO,  100 

iOW.i.l'. 

3,  283,  NOD 

1H3,  733 

1961 
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Tmu.k   1.     Comparison  of  Slate  allotmeula  under  School  Assiflance  Act  of  1961  {S.  1021)  and  amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Ekyy.si 

Orueniso — Continued 


llllln  

I  iLLilK'liu 

<  »rri,MiIl    ._. 

!'(  nn.>}  Ivaiiiu. .. 
KlK..lr  l.sUinil... 
Siiiilli  Ciirolliia 
>4Miih  I  >Hkuta.. 

ri-mii-KKv 

I'l'V.l." 

Itiili   


Administra- 
tion proposal 


ta8,7U,aw 
11, Ml, 838 

7,0M,8a 
36,880,000 

1,800,000 
15,238.406 

1,362,067 
10,642.886 
40,202,707 

5,778,827 


Amendment 
proposal 


tao,ooo,  100 

12, 810, 800 

0,736,100 
as,  382, 000 

2,087,400 
16,900,000 

8,486.500 
30,707,300 
43.500.000 

6,121,000 


Increase 


$1,264,112 

858,062 
2, 640, 257 
6,402,000 

237,400 
1,271,544 

224.443 
1.254,415 
3.  237,  203 

342,073 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wlsoonsln 

Wyoming.. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Ouani 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Administra- 
tion proi)osal 


$1,450,000 

17,84(i,0e3 

11,408,373 

10, 658,  865 

ll,615,(n2 

1,. Ml,  3.57 

l,6aO,00») 

3fi3,08ll 

14.243,805 

167,576 


Amendment 
proposal 


$1,540,500 
10,824,400 
15,246,200 
11,270,300 
14,214,400 
2,250.400 
1,630,000 

405,400 
15,162,200 

202,700 


Iiurr;v.si> 


$80,  510 
,078.307 
,837,S27 

611,435 
,600,388 

718,043 

42,  ;i2il 

91S,  3iiri 

35,12.'! 


NoTS.— I'ri-pan-d  liy  I>r   OeorKe  Rogen",  University  of  Alaska,  Collegr,  AUkska. 
Snnrrr<;    J  )oi«iriiiiiiit  nl  fommerce,  Kiirvey  of  Current  Boeiness,  .\ugUNt  1060. 


Oflicp  of  Education,  "Ststislieal  Summary  of  EdtK'ational  Data,  lOS'-.w." 
tional  Kducation  .\s,<oclation,  "Estimates  of  School  Htstistics,  l«60--t)l." 


Ka- 


T.1BLE  2.  -State  allotment  ratios  under  auieudnient  proposed  School  As-siHtance  Act  of  I9H1 
[Based  on  1057  income  and  lV.'>7-5t«  atii  ii'lniu-r  in  puMii  schools] 


611  BUtei!  and 
District  o( 
ColumbU   .  . 

.\l.iln»ma 

Aliifika   

Anions 

Arkansas 

CalHomia.  .. 

Colorft'lo 

Counocticut 

IH'lnwftTP 

Florida 

Uforgls 

Hawaii - 

Idaho 

llllnoU 

Inillans 

Iowa 

Kansax 

Kentucky 

Ixxilslunu 

.Malnr 

Maryland 

M  assarhusetts 

Michigan .-- 

M  Innesoia. 

MlMlssipiil 

M  IsKJurl 


Tutal  IX  r- 
sonal  In- 
come 1057  > 
Wmi  m Hi- 
lary 
incorjo 
imliaoiui) 


$342,665 


4,002 

304 

1,022 

1,074 

:m,  470 
3,228 
6,414 
1,183 
7,408 
6,140 
025 
1,0« 

aa,708 

$.157 
6,085 
8,«»2 
4,088 
4.736 
1.581 
6,100 
n.l4« 
16.834 
6,134 
2,015 
b.188 


Pupils  in 

attendiuioe 

In  iMihlic 

■cJKiois 

1067-.'-*  « 

(thou- 

ssmls) 


20.875 


670 

31 

218 

361 

2.767 
307 
864 
AS 
743 
771 
122 
138 

1.414 
781 
506 
300 
544 
567 
160 
470 
733 

1,373 
678 
444 
663 


Personal  In- 
come (1057) 
per  pupil  In 
attendance 
Id  public 
•cliools 
(1057-68) 


$11,460.06 


6,107.46 

12,700.08 

8,816.61 

MO&M 

13,467.68 

10,  614. 66 

16,708113 

18,300.00 

9,963.6$ 

6, 678. 34 

7,681.97 

7,880.43 

-16,768.08 

11,73171 

Xl,0«.41 

«,288.U 

7, 48a  37 

8,3fla97 

9,058.17 

12,76aL«6 

16,306.00 

13,36148 

10,61X48 

4.608.86 

1X888.06 


0.5  times 
State  in- 
come per 

pupil 
divided  by 

national 

Income  jx-r 

pupil 


0.3662 
.6540 
.3843 
.2884 
.5480 
.4584 
.7281 
.7934 
.4343 
.2011 
.3305 
.8326 
.7307 
.5111 
.4381 
.4034 
.3248 
.8840 
.3040 
.5560 
.6620 
.6343 
.4626 
.3008 
.5466 


Allot- 
ment 
ratio 
1957-.S8 
(1  minuf 
col.  5) 


0.7338 
.4460 
.6157 
.7616 
.4670 
.5416 
.2710 

2066 
.5657 
.7080 
.6095 
.6674 

2003 
.4880 

5610 
.6066 
.6752 
.6360 
.6051 
.4440 
.3361 
.4658 
.5374 
.7002 
.4534 


MontBDH 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio     

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakote 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  V'lrglnls 

W  isconsin 

Wyoming 

DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total  i)er- 

sonal  In- 
come 1967  ' 
less  niili- 

tary 
income 

(Uilll(iIL<l 


H.  i5;> 

2,  rM 

f.i.'i 

1.044 

14.017 
1,311 

40.909 

.'i,  701 

931 

20.708 
3,603 
3.374 

23.375 
1,601 
2,622 
1,066 
4,776 

15,873 
1,444 
620 
6,835 
5,600 
3.065 
7,443 
625 
1,908 


Pupils  in 
attendance 

in  public 
schools 
1057-58  ' 
(thou- 
sandM 


134 

243 

4s 

H7 

842 

ISO 

2,  2fi2 

950 

118 

1,585 

4«1 

315 

1,678 

108 

408 

129 

695 

1,660 

195 

62 

706 

527 

419 

606 

64 

06 

12 

491 

6 


Personul  in- 
come (1957) 
pter  pupil  in 
attendance 
in  public 
whool.s 
{1957-5X1 


$111,  145.  16 

10,  629.  63 

12,812.50 

12.ai0.00 

16,647.26 

7.283  33 

18,085.32 

6,001.05 

7,889.83 

13, 102.  84 

7,815.62 

10,711.11 

13. 080. 27 

14,824.07 

5,265.06 

8, 253. 57 

6,871.94 

0,562.04 

7.  406. 13 

10, 000. 00 

8,264.87 

10, 624.  29 

7, 315. 04 

12,  282. 18 

0,  766. 63 

20, 812.  60 


O.J  limes 
Slate  in- 
come per 

pupil 
divided  by 

national 

income  per 

pupil 


0.4422 
.4634 
.5585 
.5231 
.7257 
.  3175 
.7884 
.2616 
.3430 
.5712 
.3407 
.4660 
.6072 
.6462 
.2295 
.3602 
.2006 
.4168 
.3228 
.4359 
.3603 
.4631 
.3190 
.5354 
.4257 
.0073 


Alloi- 

muni 

ratio 

1057-.^ 

(1  minu!^ 

col.  .V' 


a557S 
.5366 
.4415 
.4769 
.274:J 
.6825 
.21  It) 
.73M 
.  6,561 
.4288 
.6.593 
.5331 
.3028 
.3538 
.77ft5 
.6396 
.7004 
.6832 
.6772 
.6641 
.0307 
.5360 
.6811 
.4646 
.5743 
.0027 


'  DrjuirtuKoi  of  Coiurocrw,  Survey  of  Current  BuslneH,  Aofust  1980.  '  Office  of  Education,  "SUtistlcal  Summary  of  Educational  Data,  1957-58." 

Table  3 — Data  for  ettimating  unadju»Ud  Stale  aUotmenU  under  amendmentt  proposed  to  the  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961 


State 


50  Btates.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Guam,  PtMrto 
Rico  and  Virgin  I&laads... 


Alabama 

Aliiska 

.Arizona 

Arkansas 

Caliromia. .. 

ColoTHdo 

("onnecUcnt. 

Delaware 

Florida 

tieorjrla 

llawuli 


Miho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kan^aii    

Kentucky 

l>oulslana 

.Maine _.. 

.Miirylaud  

.M  !Lsssch  use  t  ts . 

Michigan   

Minnesota 

ML>uussi|)pl 

Mi.«aourl 


Allotment 
rstUM  HD- 
sdihisted 

for  limiu  > 


0.7838 
.4460 
.6157 
.7616 
.4670 
.5416 
.3719 
.3066 
.6657 
.7080 
.6096 
.6674 
.3608 
.4889 
.5619 
.6966 
.6763 


.6051 
.4440 
.3861 
.4668 
.M74 
.7993 
.4684 


Estimated 

a.d.s. 

1960-61  • 

(itaousaods) 


$83,716 


732 

37 

377 

874 

3.186 
861 
440 
77 
936 
846 
186 
161 

1,664 
918 
U2 
480 
684 
688 
185 
658 
786 

1,583 
644 
406 
719 


8Ute 
product 


$16, 050, 146 


539,804 
16,502 
17a  549 
284.838 
1,432,605 
196.618 
119,636 
15,008 
523,838 
599,021 
91,062 
10a777 
418,492 
447.882 
306,081 
356,538 
894.317 
405,768 
111,944 
347, 762 
364.175 
713,606 
346,086 
306,604 
325,906 


State 
product 

(percent) 


1.0000 


.0313 
.0010 
.0101 
.0168 
.0845 
.0115 
.0071 
.0000 
.0300 
.0353 
.0054 
.0050 
.0247 
.0364 
.0176 
.0151 
.0233 
.0239 
.0066 
.0146 
.0156 
.0421 
.0304 
.0233 
.0102 


Stale 


Montana 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota , 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas - 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rloo 

Virgin  Islands 


Allotment 
ratios  un- 
adjusted 

for  11m  lU  > 


.5578 
.5366 
.4415 
.4769 
.2743 
.6825 
.2116 
.7384 
.0561 
.4288 
.6593 
.5331 
.3928 
.3538 
.7705 
.6398 
.7004 
.5832 
.6772 
.6641 
.6397 
.6369 
.6811 
.4646 
.5743 
.0927 
.7600 
.7600 
.7500 


Estimated 

a.d.a. 

1960-61  » 

(thousands) 


$140 

266 

60 

98 

960 

212 

2,  MO 

1,024 

126 

1,763 

490 

353 

1,792 

120 

539 

137 

748 

1,881 

228 

69 

780 

680 

417 

659 

73 

108 

13 

olO 

6 


State 
product 


$78,002 
142,736 

26,490 

46,736 
363,328 
144,690 
531. 116 
756,122 

82.660 
755,974 
323,057 
188.184 
703.808 

42,4,'i6 
415,300 

87,6.53 

523,899 

1,096,009 

154.402 

88,023 
496,066 
311,402 
284,010 
306,171 

41,024 

iaoi2 

0,750 

882,600 

4,800 


Bute 
iroduct 

percent  I 


(P 


0.  0046 
.OOM 
.0016 
.0028 
.Ol.V. 
.008.1 
.0313 
.044<. 
.004<* 
.04»'i 
.011)0 
.0111 
.041.^ 
.002.'i 
.024.1 
.  0052 
.0308 
.0647 
.0091 
.0023 
.0294 
.0184 
.0107 
.0181 
.0025 
.0006 
.0006 
.0226 
.0003 


<  Rased  on  total  personal  Income  lea  mUltary  (1967)  and  STerage  daUy  attendance 

n057  ,58^ 


'  National  Education  Association,  "Estimates  of  School  Statlstlos,  1060-61." 
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T\BLE  4. —  Data  for  mtimaHng  ad  justed  State  allocations  under  ammd  men  it  proposed  hy  Smatttr  h'K\  »«t  Ckvekisg  to  the  Srhwil  Aggii^tance 

Act  of  1961  {S.  lot  I) 
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PEACE  CORPS  SURVEY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  had  completed  and  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  what  I  call  the  Peace 
Corps  Survey,"  which  demonstrates  the 
need  for  a  program  to  prepare  students 
lor  work  abroad. 

The  survey  of  32  universities  and  col- 
leges in  the  United  States  has  spot- 
Uirhted  the  need  for  expanding  and  im- 
proving  programs  to  prepare  students 
for  government  or  civilian  work  abroad, 
programs  which  would  prove  indispen- 
sable to  the  preparation  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers. 

The  survey,  begun  before  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Peace  Corps  was  an- 
nounced, was  conducted  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Senrioe  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  at  my  request.  The  results 
of  its  findings  are  belnc  published  in  a 
28-page  Senate  document — Document 
No.  13. 

Major  conclusions  of  the  survey  are: 

First.  The  national  need  for  people 
with  knowledge  in  fields  related  to  inter- 
national affairs  is  not  currently  being 
met. 

Second.  Specialized  programs  prepar- 
ing students  for  work  abroad  should  be 
further  developed  at  both  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  levels. 

Third.  The  present  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  should  be 
expanded  to  provide  greater  Federal  as- 
sistance, both  to  students  and  institu- 
tions, to  promote  the  preparation  of 
American  students  planning  to  work 
abroad. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared 
this  docimient  at  a  very  opportune  time, 
when  the  Nation  is  discussing  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  a  Peace  Corps 
for  work  abroad.  I  enthusiastically  ap- 
plaud the  idea  of  a  Peace  Corps.    This 


.study  underlines  the  vital  importance  of 
preparing  and  orientating  our  young 
people,  country  by  country,  to  the  high 
duties  in  the  national  interest  they  face 
abroad. 

Inadequate  preparation  In  foreign 
languages  was  listed  by  the  collecos  sur- 
veyed as  the  most  frequent  common  fail- 
ing of  students  who  applied  for  graduate 
programs  in  international  affairs  and 
area  studies  programs.  Many  universi- 
ties emphasized  the  seriousness  of  this 
handicap  in  pursuing  advanced  study  in 
this  field. 

In  addition  to  foreU'n  language,  a 
number  of  universities  stated  that  their 
applicants  needed  better  preparation  at 
the  undergraduate  level  in  basic  subjects 

Many  of  them  urged  legislation  to 
establish  programs  of  internships,  loans, 
fellowships  and  .scholarship.s  for  inter- 
national affairs  study  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad;  and  to  make  Federal 
funds  available  to  collegfs  and  univer- 
sities to  improve  the  quality  and  expand 
the  present  facilities  of  proKrams  m  in- 
ternational affairs  and  foreign  area 
study. 

The  collr«es  and  univer.sities  surveyed 
were:  Harvard  University,  Univer.sity  of 
Minnesota.  Ohio  State  University,  Wis- 
consin University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. American  University.  University 
of  Colorado.  New  York  University.  Tufts 
University.  University  of  Kansas,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Brown  University, 
Columbia  University.  University  of 
Southern  California,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, San  Francisco  State  College,  Yale 
University,  Carleton  College,  Dartmouth 
College.  City  College  of  New  York,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  University  of 
Virginia.  American  Institute  for  Foreign 
Trade.  Cornell  University,  Princeton 
University,  Iowa  State  University,  Flor- 


ida State  University.  Indiana  University, 
George  Washington  University.  George- 
town University.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, ar,d  Syracuse  University. 

Mr  President,  a  great  many  programs 
are  now  going  on,  and  the  survey  con- 
tains Information  which  Is  indispensable 
for  every  one  of  us.  t)ecausc  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  Peace  Corps.  The  document 
Is  now  printed  and  is  available  through 
my  office,  through  the  Senate  Document 
Room,  or  through  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 


FC>RTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the 
floor  in  commemoration  of  the  43d  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
.Since  that  time  I  have  received  a  resolu- 
tion commemorating  this  date  which 
wa.s  adopted  by  the  Cleveland  S'Krtlon  No. 
14  of  the  Lithuania  Alliance  of  America, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ResriLtmoN    Commemorating    the    43d    Ak- 
MVF.iLSAKr   or  Indcpkmdkncx  or  Ltthttania 

We.  the  members  of  the  Lithuanian  Alli- 
ance of  America,  at  a  general  meeting  held 
on  thla  12th  day  of  February  1961,  at  the 
LUhuanlan  Hall  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the 
pvirpoa«  of  conunemoratlng  the  4dd  year  of 
Independence  erf  Lithuania,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  Sute.  the  UJ3.  Senate,  and 
the  US.  Ambaasador  to  the  United  Nations: 
"Whereas  Lithuania  has  been  freed  on  the 
:8th  day  of  February  1918.  and  on  the  12th 
day  of  July  1920,  made  an  agreement  with 
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Soviet  Russia  whereby  the  Soviet  Russia  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  Lithuanian  teni- 
lory  for  all  times  and  recognised  the  In- 
de|>endence  and  sovereignty  of  Lithuania; 
;ind 

Whereas  on  September  38.  1030,  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  a  nonaggresslon  treaty  guar- 
:\:. teeing  the  Integrity  of  the  Lithuanian 
territory  and  on  July  6.  1933,  signed  a  con- 
\rntlon  defining  aggression  as  follows: 

"   An  aggressor  shall  be  that  state  which 
commits  any  one  of  the  following  acts: 
'1.  Declares  war  against  another  state; 

"  2  Invades  by  Its  armed  forces,  even 
w.ihout  a  declaration  of  war,  the  territory 
of  another  state; 

"  '3  Attacks  by  Its  land,  naval,  or  air 
forces,  even  without  declaration  of  wttr,  the 
territory  of  another  state. 

"  4  No  consideration  of  Its  political  eco- 
nomic, military,  or  any  other  nature  shall 
.serre  as  an  excuse  for  justification  of  aggrea- 
Blun,  as  specified  In  foregoing  articles';  and 

-Whereas  the  last  bUateral  treaty  between 
Lithuania  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  the 
mutual  assistance  pact  concluded  on  Oc- 
tober 10,  1939,  reafllrmlng  the  aforesaid  trea- 
ties and  pledges  and  agreeing  to  solve  all 
differences  by  peaceful  means  and  refrain- 
ing from  participating  In  any  alliance  or 
coalition  directed  against  either  party  and 
specifically  stating  that  'the  realisation  of 
this  treaty  must  not  Interfere  (not  In- 
fringe upon)  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
contracting  parties,  especially  the  structure 
uf  the  state,  their  econocaic,  political,  or  so- 
cial systems':  and 

"Whereas  October  3.  1939.  the  Soviet  ICn- 
Ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Molotov,  supported 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet.  reafOrmed  the  pact 
and  further  proclaimed  that  This  treaty 
stipulates  the  Inviolability  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  signatory  states  and  the  principle 
of  nonintervention  la  each  others  internal 
affairs.'  and  further  declared,  'We  stand 
for  scrupulous  observance  of  treaties  and 
declare  that  all  nonsense  about  sovletizatlon 
of  the  Baltic  States  Is  only  to  the  Interest 
of  our  enemies  and  all  antl-Sovlet  provocs- 
teurs;'  and 

"Whereas  the  same  Minister  of  Aneign 
Affairs.  MolotoT.  on  September  38,  1939,  had 
already  entered  Into  a  secret  agreement  with 
the  Nazi  German  Reich  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  J.  Von  Rlbbentropp.  assigning  Lithu- 
ania to  RuBsls  and  the  biggest  part  of  Po- 
land and  a  small  section  of  Lithuania  to 
Germany:  and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  claim  was  that  Lithu- 
ania was  occupied  as  a  war  necessity  and 
that  after  the  war  was  over,  Lithuania  would 
be  a  free  country  again :  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  all  freedom  loving  coun- 
tries which  believe  In  democracy  and  free- 
dom declare  themselves  to  avoid  any  talks, 
conferences,  discussions,  and  enter  any 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
broke  every  agreement,  every  treaty,  pledge, 
or  promise  In  the  last  45  years,  until  Llthu* 
anla.  all  the  Baltic  States,  and  other  occu- 
pied countries  are  freed  and  their  Independ- 
ence restored;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  United  States  and  all 
the  democracies  cease  supporting  the  United 
Nations  until  they  cease  being  an  Interna- 
tional farce  bent  upon  appeMlng  large  pow- 
ers and  thus  sacrificing  small  nations  by 
falling  to  demand  the  restitution  of  their 
freedom:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  Lithuania  be  placed  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  by  our  Ambassador 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  and  that  the  representa- 
tives of  Lithuania  be  given  full  rights  to 
present  their  case;    and  finally  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  all  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  beseech  the  OovemnMnt  Of 
the  United  SUtes  to  taks  a  firm  stsad  and 
definite  action  to  safeguard  the  freedoms  and 
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liberties  of  those  in  Soviet  bondage  before 
we  lose  our  friends  abroad  and  the  respect 
of  the  free  world. 

"V.  BaAzrtn.is, 
"President,  Lithtianian  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica. Cleveland  Section  No.  14. 

"Mast  Mischik.  Secretary." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuKDXCK  in  the  chair ) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFTKin.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1  be  made 
the  pending  business,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  yet  1  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
subsUmtial  and  persistent  luiemploy- 
ment  and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsJ  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  still  have  the  floor?  The  reason  I 
make  the  suggestion  is  that  I  should 
like  to  have  a  quorum  call  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  do  so,  very 
well.  I  would  not  like  to  yield  time  from 
the  time  allotted  to  me.  I  think  I  have 
only  45  minutes  left.  Would  the  major- 
ity leader  be  willing  to  take  it  out  of 
ttie  Joint  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  amendment  before  the  Senate  been 
read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  without  the  time 
being  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  to 
this  amendment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

1*6  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIETJ).  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Should  not  the  quorum 
call  be  continued,  since  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 
However,  permission  was  granted  to  cer- 
tain committees  to  meet  until  12  o'clock. 
I  suggest,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  that  we  proceed, 
and  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
later.  Senators  will  be  coming  to  the 
Chamber  anyway. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


HOT  FRONT  IN  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  cold  war,  prepared  by  Maj.  Gen, 
Julius  Klein,  retired. 

Major  General  Klein,  who  is  well 
known  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad  for  his  distinguished  ability  in 
civic,  business,  and  military  affairs,  un- 
questionably is  a  highly  qualifled  ob- 
server of  the  economic  problems  inher- 
ent in  this  extremely  complex  situation. 
He  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  this 
country  in  the  past,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  the  preparation  of  studies  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

His  most  recent  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  tactical 
against  the  free  world  presents  yet  an- 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  economic  war 
other  highly  useful  public  service.  His 
well-prepared  analysis  was  the  subject 
of  an  interview  with  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une followed  by  a  story  based  on  that 
interview  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Tribune  of  October  9, 1960.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  newspaper  sum- 
mary by  Wayne  Thomis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
portion  of  General  Klein's  analysis  en- 
titled "Hot  Front  in  the  Cold  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hot  Frokt  in  the  Cold  Was 
(An    analysis    of   the   U.S.   position   In   the 

global  economic  conflict  with  the  VBSJt., 

by  MaJ.  Oen.  Julius  Klein,  retired) 

(MaJ.  Gen.  Julius  Klein,  retired,  la  a  former 
Chicago  newspaperman  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent who  now  heads  an  International 
public  relations  firm.  He  has  been  called 
upon  frequently  to  conduct  special  studies 
for  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  the  administration  of  n.8. 
foreign  aid  programs.  His  firm,  Julius 
Klein  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  represents 
United  States  and  European  Industrial  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  International  trade 
and  Investment.  General  Klein's  analysis  of 
problems  confronting  the  Western  nations  In 
coping  with  the  mounting  Soviet  economic 
offensive  is  an  outgrowth  of  numeroiu  sur- 
vejrs  he  has  conducted  for  his  clients  as  well 
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M  for  the  US  aovernin«nt.  Material  con- 
tained In  tlil«  analyaU  bu  been  obtained 
from  authoritative  aourcM  In  the  United 
States  and  Europe.) 

THZ   U.S.    KCONOaCIC    BTAKK    IN    EUROPi: 

Millions  of  words  have  b«en  expended  In 
recent  years  to  adduce  compariaorxs  between 
the  relative  economic  growth  rates  of  the 
United   States   and  the  SoTlet   Union 

Rival  pundits  have  predicted,  on  the  or.e 
hand,  that  the  U.8.8JI.  Is  on  the  road  to 
economic  supremacy  over  the  United  States 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  that  Inherent  draw- 
backs in  the  Soviet  economy  assure  that  East 
and  West  will  be  able  to  coexist  peacefvilly 
for  an  Indefinite  period. 

Statistics  can  be  shaped  to  support  either 
view,  as  long  as  they  fall  to  take  account 
of  the  political  and  peychologlcal  factors  th.it 
are  at  play  Those  who  confidently  predict 
that  coexistence  will  prove  feasible  argue 
that  In  time  the  Soviet  citizen  will  wear 
himself  out  politically  and  that  this  idcoloei- 
cal  attrition  will  lead  to  a  progressive  de- 
crease In  Soviet  economic  productivity 

These  hopeful  speculations  have  built-in 
errors  and  dangers.  They  Ignore  the  central 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  an 
uncommon  ability  to  organize  both  the  will 
to  work  and  their  national  prodtictlve  ca- 
pacity. The  hard  truth  la  that  the  Soviet 
economy  has  shown  an  unusual  growth  rate 
over  a  considerable  nxunber  of  years  By 
1957.  Soviet  industrial  production  was  40 
percent  of  the  U.S.  level  and  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  Western  Buropean  production. 
Should  present  rates  of  growth  remain  con- 
stant, the  Soviets  by  1966  will  be  producing 
at  90  percent  of  the  XJB.  rate. 

In  estimating  the  future  pace  of  economic 
development.  Western  savants  make  the  mis- 
take of  hinging  their  comparisons  of  the 
rival  systemis  to  the  standards  of  living  that 
obtain  on  each  side.  The  Soviets  cannot, 
of  course,  match  the  Western  nations  in  the 
creature  comforts  that  go  with  gracious 
living.  It  may  well  be  possible  to  travel 
from  the  Crimea  to  Siberia  without  ever 
finding  an  electric  cocktail  mixer  on  So- 
viet store  bhelves.  But  what  Is  overlooked  Is 
that  the  production  of  such  gadgets  Is  totally 
Irrelevant  to  the  requirements  of  Soviet 
designs  for  world  domination,  the  sole 
criterion  that  Is  applied  to  every  phase  of 
Soviet  life 

The  virility  of  Soviet  productive  capacity 
Is  perhaps  most  sharply  evident  In  its  rate 
of  agricultural  production,  particularly  In 
the  wake  of  government*!  relaxation  of  the 
once  harsh  collective  farm  policies.  Dis- 
cerning tourists  have  teen  no  sign  of  lde> 
ologlcal  or  productive  weakening.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  suicidal  folly  to  assume  that 
Soviet  agriculture  will  continue  to  lag  be- 
hind U  S.  farm  production. 

An  even  more  threatening  portent  Is  to  be 
found  Ln  the  field  of  foreign  trade,  where 
the  Soviets  have  been  waging  an  all-out 
offensive.  Maximum  efforts  are  being  made 
to  obtain  credits  and  favorable  terms  of 
payment.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  economy  Is 
Inittreesed  by  a  great  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  UB.SJft.'i  organization  Is  a 
pushbutton  state  that  c«n  switch  Its  econ- 
omy In  any  direction  without  difficulty. 
This  high  degree  of  fl^blllty  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  Soviets  are  nearlng 
a  position  from  which  they  strike  damaging 
blows  at  U.S.  economy,  and  whether  they 
can  enlist  the  services  of  other  economies 
for  their  political  alma. 

That  such  a  design  ta  In  being  cannot  be 
doubted.  Already,  aeveral  nations  have 
found  themselves  hip  deep  In  crises  because, 
f  >r  reaaons  beet  known  to  the  Soviets,  trade 
was  abruptly  terminated,  forcing  the  de- 
pendent states  to  aeurry  about  for  new 
markets. 

One  of  the  most  omlnouz  developments  of 
the  cold  war  is  the  emergence  of  the  pos- 


sibility that  some  sect  irs  r  ♦  the  Kuropean 
economy  ct»uld  come  to  depend  on  trade  with 
the  Soviets  In  Europe.  Just  .is  in  the 
United  Suites,  nothing  is  more  feured  than 
the  thought  of  an  econonuc  recession  Any 
offer  of  trade  would  then  t>e  acceptable  pro- 
vided It  offered  a  path  no  matter  how  tenu- 
ous, toward  fending  off  the  specter  of 
unemployment  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  .<< 
captive  st.ites  In  Burofje  give  the  Kremlin  a 
number  of  adviuice  strongholds  which  al- 
ready maintain  extensive  tr.ide  relations  with 
the  Western  .St.ifes  There  ran  be  no  doubt 
thnt  these  satellites  function  under  the  cen- 
trHl  direction  of  the  .Soviets  and  constitute 
direct  arms  of  Soviet  policy  In   Europe 

The  dread  signlflcance  of  the  Soviet  triule 
fo<jthoId  in  Europe  is  that  it  reduces  the 
necessity  of  military  conflict  to  achieve  So- 
viet objectives  With  skillful  manipulation, 
trade  relations  could  be  further  extended 
with  European  states  -probably  against  a 
background  of  soothlni?  talk  from  the  Soviet.'^ 
on  the  theme  of  coexl.stenre  and  then  •nul- 
denly  suspended  with  devastating  Impacts 
on  Europe  s  economy 

Could  such  a  move  affect  the  US  eom- 
omy 

It  might  t>e  argued  that  V  S  exiHjrts  and 
Imports  are  a  relatively  small  fact4)r  in  the 
total  U  S.  economy  and  their  loss  could 
therefore  he  sustained  without  major  HI 
effects.  To  accept  so  soothing  a  conclusion 
would  t>e  a  tragic  error  Whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  the  entire  structure  of  international 
rel.itlonships  has  produced  so  marked  a  de- 
gree of  interdependence  that  serious  eco- 
nomic disturbances  in  any  one  sector  can 
set  off  damaging  temblors  that   affect  all 

The  Soviet  economy,  bolstered  by  the  re- 
sources of  its  satellites  and  the  economic 
potentl.il  of  other  European  states  would 
give  the  USSR  a  degree  of  power  that 
W'juld  con.stltu^e  a  direct  poliMcal  and  eco- 
nomic threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  United  Slates  could 
not  afford  to  look  on  complacently  if  the 
economies  of  Its  friends  in  Western  Europe 
were  to  be  severely  shaken  or  unhinged  It 
Is  equally  obvious  that  the  United  states, 
no  less  than  any  other  Indtvldu.il  nation 
would  soon  find  Itself  In  a  vi.se  if  It  had  to 
depend  entirely  on  itself 

The  measure  of  the  Soviet  ecfmomic  chal- 
lenge Is  to  be  seen  In  the  fact  that  the  Indus- 
trial production  of  the  states  that  make  up 
tie  European  Economic  Community  is  lag- 
ging behind  USSR  pnxluclion  Should 
the  Soviet*  contrive  to  harness  the  European 
economic  potential  for  their  own  purposes, 
the  productive  capacity  of  such  an  ecr)nomlc 
bloc  would  quickly  surpass  the  U  s  capa- 
bility by  a  wide  margin  By  1965,  the  crude 
steel  production  of  such  a  bloc  would  be  25 
to  30  percent  higher  than  the  U  S  capacity 
Similar  ratios  would  apply  to  rhenUc.il  prod- 
ucts and  machinery  As  long  ago  xs  1957. 
US.  exports  amounted  to  •'20  600  million 
while  exports  of  the  Eurojiean  Economic 
Community  states  came  to  $.12  billion 

The  sobering  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  continuing  Soviet  economic  IncurvtoiM 
do  not  require  emphasis.  It  would  be  court- 
ing national  suicide  to  twsume  that  the  U  S 
economy  Is  sufficiently  shockproof  to  war- 
rant a  sense  of  full  security  Europe's  econ- 
omy cannot  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets,  either  through  yielding 
to  the  narcosis  of  the  Soviets'  coexistence 
line  or  through  naked  force  More  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  this  century  the 
economic  security  of  the  United  States,  like 
that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  Is 
vitally  dependent  on  the  development  and 
execution  of  bold  and  unwavering  policies 
within  Europe  itself 

It  would  be  an  Invitation  to  dlsHJtter  to  as- 
sume that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  act  In 
accordance  with  the  principle*  of  economic 
common  sense  or  to  saAlflce  their  political 


aims  t.i  ideals  of  friendly  cooperation.  Any 
time  It  suits  Soviet  plans,  or  proves  necessary 
to  the  achievement  of  their  goals  of  world 
hegemony,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  initiate 
what  they  would  regard  as  a  reasonable  de- 
8tructi<jn  of  non-Communist  economies, 
even  II  this  would  require  an  extremely  un- 
reasonable use  of  economic  resources. 

The  compelling  logic  of  the  Soviet  design 
.s  that  the  security  of  Western  Europe's 
economy  is  vital  u)  American  self-interest. 
To  abandon  our  friends  In  Europe,  even 
without  the  incidence  of  a  war.  would  be  to 
abandon  ourselves 

THE  SOVirTS'  rtONOMK"   SPIDEX  WEB 

Initial  S<jvlet  reaction  to  the  Marshall  Plan 
iTi  1947  appeared  to  reflect  a  disposition  to 
ci>o|)erate  in  the  multilateral  economic  re- 
construction plan  organl7.ed  on  U  3  Initia- 
tive But  In  one  of  the  acrobatic  policy 
shifts  that  hts  become  the  hallmark  of 
Soviet  t.ictlcs.  Vvacheslav  Molotov.  In  July 
1>>47.  walked  out  on  the  Paris  Marshall  Plan 
Conference  The  So.iets'  satellites  were  or- 
dered to  disassociate  themselves  promptly 
from  any  further  participation  In  the  Mar- 
shall plan 

Three  months  later  in  October  1947,  the 
Kremlin  spawned  the  Cominform  and  the 
era  of  the  cold  war  was  born  The  U  S  8.R 
turned  full  8{)eed  ahead  t<j  the  prosecution  of 
strengthen  its  war  potential  while  at  the 
its  d(x:trinaire  objectives.  It  set  out  to 
fiiime  lime  establishing  the  production  allo- 
cations necessary  tr>  Its  goal  of  sapping  and 
destroying  ttie  political  and  economic  foun- 
d.itlons  of  the  countries  of  the  free  world 

The  breakneck  pace  of  the  Soviet  economic 
offensive  has  become  moet  sharply  discernible 
in  Its  effect  on  world  raw  material  markets 
Soviet  pressures  have  been  most  Insistently 
fell  in  trade  currents  affecting  nonferrous 
metals  (tin.  rlnc.  aluminum,  etc  t.  Some 
muddled,  though  hopeful,  observers  con- 
tended that  Soviet  tactics  resulted  from 
a  domestic  economic  dilemma,  they  argued 
that  the  Soviets'  market  manipulations 
could  be  explained  by  Russian  surpluses  of 
tin.  zinc  and  alun^inum,  against  a  shortage 
of  copper  Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  man- 
aged to  play  havoc  with  the  Western  raw 
material  economy  In  the  nonferrous  metals 
sector  But  a  grinning  Khrushchev  could 
chortle.   'You  ain't  seen   nothing  yet." 

Tlie  Western  nations  were  brought  to  a 
shocking  reallzallon  that  they  could  be  hit 
harder  and  even  more  painfully  by  Soviet 
inroad.s   in    Uie   Afro-Asian   countries. 

During  his  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Soviet  txiss  Khrushchev  blandly  conceded 
that  the  economic  assimilation  of  the  newly 
developing  countries  was  a  cardinal  objec- 
tive in  his  economic  and  trade  offensive 
against  the  Western  nations.  To  a  query 
by  an  American  trade  union  leader  as  to  why 
the  Soviets  preferred  to  extend  economic  aid 
to  newly  developing  countries  via  bilateral 
agreements  rather  than  through  neutral  In- 
ternational Institutions  such  as  the  United 
Nations,  the  S^ivlet  dictator  replied:  "The 
bread  of  bilateral  agreements  Is  not  tainted 
If  It  tastes  of  socialism  that  Is  a  pleasant 
tns»e  •• 

This  was  a  deliberate  understatement  of  an 
extremely  complex  situation.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Communist  countries  regard  bi- 
lateral agreements  as  essential  to  strengthen- 
Inis'  their  negotiating  position  In  relation  to 
weaker  trade  partners  Once  they  are  In- 
duced to  sell  raw  materials  In  return  for 
credits  and  technical  assistance  the  newly 
developing  countries  soon  find  themselves 
enmeshed  in  a  Communist  economic  spider 
web  Trapped  Into  a  debtor  position,  these 
countries  are  not  long  In  discovering  that 
the  Communist  states  demand  particularly 
high  prices  for  their  export  goods  to  the 
underdeveloped  lands  What  hopes  may  be 
spurred  for  the  achievement  of  satisfactory 
economic  levels  are  completely  at  the  mercy 
of   the  Communists;    the  larger   the  proper- 
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tlon  of  trade  with  the  OommunLst  bloc,  the 
more  vulnerable  Is  the  economy  of  the  aiate 
that  relies  on  this  trade.  Meanwhile.  Com- 
munist technicians,  whatever  their  manage- 
ment or  supervisory  skills,  are  abova  all 
highly  trained  In  political  subversion  eo  that 
new  governments  which  show  any  dlzpoel- 
tlon  to  cock  a  friendly  ear  toward  the  West 
soon  find  their  foundations  tottering. 

The  menace  of  the  Soviet  economic  offen- 
sive lies  not  BO  much  In  its  scope,  which  by 
now  Is  generally  grasped  In  the  West,  but  in 
Its  tactical  concept*.  The  D.S.8.R.  has  been 
adroit  enough  to  secure  the  execution  of 
spectacular  projects,  such  as  the  Aswan  Dam, 
and  to  wring  every  last  lota  of  propaganda 
advanta(;e  out  of  such  undertakings.  The 
Soviets  have  an  Immense  reservoir  of  tech- 
nical exi)ert8  who  cen  be  assigned  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  any  part  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
particularly  any  area  that  Is  susceptible  to 
political  penetration.  While  the  Western 
nations  feel  obliged  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  underdeveloped  world  as 
a  whole,  the  Soviets  are  getting  Incomparably 
more  mileage  at  less  cost  by  concentrating 
on  the  establishment  of  key  points,  areas 
which  offer  the  largest  political  return  per 
trade  ruble.  One  case  In  point  Is  Egypt, 
where  the  Soviets  effectively  capitalized  on 
Nasser's  ambition  to  become  the  kingpin  of 
the  Arab  world. 

Up  to  the  most  recent  harvests,  about 
two- thirds  of  Egypt's  total  cotton  production 
was  bought  up  by  the  Communist  bloc.  The 
volume  of  cotton  purchases  exceeded  by  far 
the  Bastern  bloc's  own  requirement.  Moti- 
vating the  Communist  deal  for  Egyptian  cot- 
ton were  these  considerations: 

1  The  establishment  of  a  Communist  hold 
on  Bgypl's  economic  needs: 

a.  Ample  opportunity  to  sell  Kgyptlan  cot- 
ton In  excess  of  Communist  needs  for  hard 
foreign  currency.  If  necessary  below  prevail- 
ing market  prices. 

Nor  should  It  be  Ignored  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  hard  foreign  currency  appear* 
at  times  to  be  more  Important  to  the  Com- 
munlsU  than  obtaining  good  prices. 

■gypt  may  already  have  found  reason  to 
ponder  the  wisdom  of  Its  trade  tie  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Latest  figures  Indicate  that 
probably  only  40  percent  of  the  yield  from 
the  latest  Egyptian  cotton  harvest  will  be 
bought  by  the  Conununlst  combine,  as 
against  06  percent  last  year. 

By  all  odds  the  most  threatening  Soviet 
coup  In  striking  at  an  economic  target  area 
designed  to  give  maximum  discomfort  to 
the  United  States  Is  the  sugar  purchase 
agreement  with  Cuba.  Of  Cuba's  entire 
sugar  exports  for  the  next  5  years,  about  ao 
percent  each  year  will  go  to  the  UdSJBJt. 
The  political  consequences  that  quickly 
flowed  from  this  agreement  are  on  naked  view 
In  Castro's  recognition  of  Red  China  and 
North  Korea,  without  which  no  Soviet  satel- 
lite can  claim  full  membership  in  the  Krem- 
lin's colonial  empire. 

In  addition  to  Egypt  and  Cuba.  Soviet 
economic  tentacles  have  also  been  fastened 
on  Burma.  Syria,  Iran.  Ceylon,  Uruguay,  and 
Iceland.  One-third  of  Iceland's  fish  exports 
gp  to  the  Eastern  bloc,  although  the  Sovlett 
fishing  Industry  Is  one  of  the  worlds  largest. 

It  Is  dim  consolation  to  take  into  aooount 
that  the  Soviet  economic  offensive  is  gOT- 
erned  by  Inherent  limitations  enforced  by 
the  need  to  allocate  a  share  of  the  Soviet 
bloc's  production  surplus  for  trade  within 
the  bloc  Itself. 

Exmopx:  U.S.  nxkd  vnsns  sovizt  goal 

Repeatedly  needled  by  Western  newsmen 
on  his  threat  to  the  United  SUtes:  "We  will 
bury  you,"  Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  sought  an 
out  by  InsUtlng  that  his  frame  of  referflooe 
was  economic  rather  than  military.  BpaeU- 
Icaliy,  he  has  predicted  that  the  Soylets  will 
overtake  and  surpass  the  United  Statas  in 
Industrial  production. 


The  otherwise  well -briefed  Soviet  boss  Is 
^>parently  unaware  that  the  American  econ- 
omy is  already  passing  through  a  second 
industrial  revolution.  Coal  Lb  giving  way  to 
other  sources  of  energy,  ranging  from  oil 
and  gas  to  atomic  power.  Steel  Is  finding 
Itself  under  vigorous  competition  from  plas- 
ties and  light  metals.  In  these  and  other 
new  fields,  U.8.  production  far  exceeds  Soviet 
achievements. 

The  relative  volume  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  iPdUBtrlal  production  now  varies  from 
year  to  year.  But  the  extent  of  Soviet  pene- 
tration In  countries  producing  raw  materials 
vital  to  VS.  needs  is  an  eye  opener  when 
measured  against  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  attain  self-sufficiency  In  basic  mate- 
rials essential  to  national  security.  The 
United  States  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  imports  of  natural  rubber,  tin,  chromium, 
manganese,  tungsten,  and  bauxite.  And  it 
is  this  dei>endence  that  is  uppermost  In 
Soviet  selection  of  targets  for  economic 
aggrandizement. 

Oiven  the  advantages  It  has  already  ac- 
quired through  footholds  In  key  raw  ma- 
terial producing  areas,  the  Interment  cere- 
monies Khrtishchev  had  in  mind  for  the 
United  States  would  need  only  the  acquisi- 
tion of  productive  resources  necessary  to 
give  him  overwhe.lmlng  economic  superiority. 
There  is  only  one  area  of  the  world  to  which 
he  can  look  for  the  achievement  of  this 
ambition:  Europe. 

In  1056,  the  United  States,  the  countries 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  and 
the  U.S.SJI.  could  count  some  17  million 
industrial  workers  each.  The  acquisition 
of  Kurope's  industrial  resources  and  man- 
power, by  whatever  means  It  might  be 
achieved,  would  give  Khrtishchev  the  tools 
necessary  to  bury  the  United  States. 

Four  years  ago,  roughly  17  percent  of  the 
world's  mining  production  was  accounted  for 
by  Western  Etirope  and  roughly  21  percent 
by  tlie  Eastern  bloc.  Including  Red  China. 
In  that  same  period,  the  combined  mining 
production  of  Western  and  Eastern  Evu-ope 
irq^i*'*^  the  U.S.  percentage  of  world  min- 
ing production  (38  percent). 

The  value  of  Western  Eioropean  Industrial 
production  was  calculated  at  984  billion  for 
1086,  cunputed  on  the  basis  of  1948  ex- 
change rates  and  prices  (value  of  world 
industrial  production  including  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites:  $306  billion) . 

The  Industrial  states  of  Western  Europe 
are  each  other's  best  customers.  They  ex- 
change half  of  their  total  exports  among 
themselves.  Western  Etu-ope  markets  one- 
half  of  Its  Industrial  finished  products  with- 
in Europe,  a  relatively  small  portion  In  the 
perlphwal  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  very 
ctMisiderable  remainder  outside  Europe, 
where  it  purchases  about  50  percent  of  Its 
raw  materials  and  more  than  30  percent  of 
its  foodstuffs. 

Western  Europe's  share  In  overall  world 
trade  in  1066  amounted  to  39.6  percent.  The 
United  States'  share  in  world  trade  was  20.0 
percent,  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  3.5  per- 
cent, that  of  Red  China  1.5  percent.  The 
percentage  distribution  of  world  exports  in 
1065  according  to  places  of  origin  and  of 
destination  clearly  shows  that  In  that  year 
about  three-quarters  of  the  foreign  trade 
turnover  In  the  Eastern  bloc  was  effected  In- 
ternally. In  Western  Europe,  Internal  for- 
eign trade  turnover  amounted  to  61  percent. 
In  the  same  year,  25  percent  of  all  exports 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  went  to 
Western  Etirope. 

In  1060,  30  percent  (I.e.,  approximately 
#4,700  million  of  the  total  U.S.  exports  went 
to  Western  EXirope ) . 

The  sobering  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  flgiires  need  no  overemphasis. 

Were  the  productive  resotirces  of  Western 
Kurope  to  be  sucked  Into  the  Soviet  vortex, 
Europe  would  be  canceled  out  as  an  export 
market  for  the  United  States.  More  damag- 
ing still.  American  capital  investments  In 


Europe  ($4.5  billion  as  of  1958)  would  be  In 
dire  and  direct  Jeopardy.  Moreover,  the 
marshaling  of  this  economic  might  wotild 
quickly  be  turned  by  the  Soviets  against 
destruction  of  remaining  U.S.  markets  out- 
side Europe. 

To  date,  Soviet  forays  have  been  able  to 
disttirb  raw  materials  markets  and  unsettle 
prices,  but  basically  trade  In  raw  materials 
has  been  under  at  least  a  semblance  of  con- 
trol because  a  relationship  still  exists  be- 
tween supply  and  demand.  The  peril  that 
must  be  fended  off,  therefore,  is  further 
Soviet  economic  encroachment  in  Western 
Erirope.  The  overriding  Importance  of 
Western  Europe's  Industrial  potential  and 
the  voltime  of  Western  foreign  trade  make 
It  plain  that  any  degree  of  Soviet  hegemony 
over  Western  Europe  would  touch  off  violent 
assaults  on  the  International  price  structure 
vrtth  consequences  from  which  the  United 
States  could  not  escape.  Finally,  Soviet 
sway  over  Europe's  productive  might  would 
spell  doom  for  the  entire  structure  of  West- 
ern cooi>eratlon  through  such  Institutions  as 
GATT,  the  World  Bank,  and  Joint  programs 
for  economic  aid  to  newly  developing 
countries. 

These  are  facts  which  point  In  only  one 
direction: 

Economic  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  have  become  so  close  and  com- 
plex that  In  the  event  of  even  partial  en- 
croachments or  harassing  operations  by  the 
Soviets  in  Western  Europ>ean  markets,  the 
U.S.  economy  could  not  remain  unaffected. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Oct.  9. 
1960] 

Julius  Klein  Wabns  United  States  of  Sorarr 
Moves — Red  Economic  Gsowtb  Held  Tc»> 
Dangeb 

(By  Wayne  Thomls) 

It  is  not  Communist  missiles  or  infantry 
but  enormous  new  economic  and  Industrial 
advances  within  the  Soviet  Union  that  pose 
major  threats  to  Western  European  nations 
and  the  United  States,  according  to  Julius 
Klein,  former  Chicago  newspaperman  and 
now  head  of  a  £^irop>ean  public  relations 
network. 

In  an  interview  In  Chicago,  Klein  said 
Russian  civil  production  gains  will  merely 
add  strength  to  the  Soviet  wca-ldwlde  aggres- 
sion programs.  The  new  capacities  will  be 
used  and  are  being  used,  E^ein  said,  to 
achieve  Soviet  political  alms  jtist  as  In  other 
circumstances  In  the  recent  past,  Russian 
totalitarians  used  military  power  to  gain 
similar  ends. 

SCAKJES   ECONOMIC    BTUmaS 

"I  have  Just  concluded  a  series  of  eco- 
nomic studies  for  the  UB.  Senate  com- 
mittees interested  In  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams and  for  some  of  my  clients,"  Klein 
said.  "During  the  course  of  seven  extended 
'Visits  to  Germany,  France,  and  the  Benelux 
countries,  I  had  the  benefit  of  conferencef: 
with  some  of  the  foremost  bankers,  econ- 
omists, and  Government  financial  experts  In 
arriving  at  my  conclusions. 

"I  must  say  that  after  the  widest  possible 
Inquiry,  I  concur  in  the  general  European 
opinion  that  a  big  atomic  war  with  Its  whole- 
sale destructions  on  all  sides  is  highly  un- 
Ukely. 

"I  am  Just  as  certain,  however,  that  the 
cold  war  will  go  on  and  that  the  Russian 
attitude  Indicated  when  Premier  Khrushchev 
said,  'We  will  bury  you,'  Is  that  Russian  pro- 
ductivity vrtll  climb  up  to  and  exceed  that 
of  the  United  States — If  sheer  effort  alone 
can  achieve  this  goal. 

HAKASSMENT    EVERTWHERX 

"Harassment  of  the  United  States  by  Soviet 
leadership  extends  Into  all  realms  of  trade 
and  commerce,"  Klein  said.  "The  Soviet 
Union's  share  In  International  commerce  in 
1956 — ^last  full  year  available — was  only  3.5 
percent  of   the   world   trade   total   whereas 
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the  U.S.  International  trade  was  21  percent  — 
but  Rimalan  maneuvering  hurt. 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  raw  and  btuaic 
materials,  the  United  States  la  dependent  on 
importa,  "  said  Klein.  "Some  or  these  are 
mineral  oil.  natural  rubber,  various  nonler- 
rous  metals,  wool  sugar,  axMl  luxuries  such 
as  tea  and  coffee 

By  carefully  coordinated  purchases,  par- 
ticularly In  the  form  of  loxig-term  commit- 
ments of  supplying  countries,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  and  has  caused  shortages  and  sen' 
prices  soaring 

cms  suDDKN  SHirrs 
Soviet  economic  activity  In  Individual  niw 
material  markets  and  In  certain  countries  l.s 
characterized  by  sudden,  uncoordinated 
measures,  which,  by  Western  concepts,  fre- 
quently appear  to  make  Uttlc  economic  sense 
The  considerations  In  a  free,  competitive 
economy  are  completely  alien  to  the  Soviet 
system  of  a  planned  state. 

"The  line  of  thought  which  takes  costs  and 
profitability  into  consideration  la  foreign  to 
the  Soviets 

"Therefore.  In  making  extraordinary  pur- 
chases or  sales  of  raw  materlala  the  Soviets 
gain  two  ways — one  In  psychological  victories 
<ind  two  by  making  the  countries  with  which 
they  trade  beholden  to  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Soviet  contracts  always  provide  for  com- 
pensatory transactions — that  Is,  they  compel 
the  supplying  or  buying  countries  to  accept 
Soviet  goods  In  payment.  This  automatically 
cuts  down  export  opportunities  of  the  United 
States  or  (Jther  Western  producers  " 

REASON    IS    MIUTABT 

Klein  said  there  are  obvious  rea.nnn.s  why 
the  Soviets  maintain  a  constant  pressure 
to  separate  the  United  States  and  the  West- 
ern European  nations  In  their  NATO  and 
economic  cooperations.  Foremost  of  Miese 
is,  of  course,  military,  he  said. 

"But  should  the  Soviet  Union  receive  any 
substantial  reinforcement  through  Intensifi- 
cation of  the  economic  relations  with  East- 
ern Europe.  It  is  obvious  that  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  in  world  economy  by  coordi- 
nated JJoviet  maneuvers  would  have  an 
Intensified  effect  on  the  United  States 
internal  welfare.  '  Klein  said. 

In  a  recent  year  the  Industrial  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  represented  39 
percent  of  the  world  economy  and  that  of 
Western  Europe  25  percent  so  that  together 
they  represented  almost  two-thlrd.s  of  the 
world'.s  production 

PaoDUCES    20    PIXCSNT 

"In  the  same  year  the  Bastern  bloc  ac- 
counted for  20  percent  of  world  production. 
But  If  the  ties  shifted,  the  Sovlete  might 
achieve  a  Communist  controlled  45  percent 
of  the  world's  production." 

Klein  pointed  out  that  loss  of  Western 
Earope  to  the  Soviets  even  on  a  free  trade 
basis  would  result  in  major  shifts  in  pro- 
duction areas  where  the  Weet  holds  a  solid 
superiority  In  mineral  production  the 
United  States  share  is  28  percent  and  Eu- 
rope s  is  10  percent  The  Eastern  bloc  share 
including  Red  China.  Klein  said.  Is  24  per- 
cent. If  the  Soviets  got  Eiuropean  produc- 
tion they  would  lead  by  34  percent 

In  hard  coal  the  present  United  States- 
Western  Europe  lead  is  56  percent  compared 
with  the  Soviet-controlled  34  percent  But 
a  shift  could  put  the  Soviets  ahead  bv  27 
percent. 

In  steel  the  United  States  produces  35 
percent  of  world  tonnages,  Europe  30  percent 

The  Soviet  steel  production  was  only  25 
percent.  But  Soviet-controlled  steel  would 
become  55  percent,  if  the  combinations  were 
.switched.  Klein  pointed  out. 

SWITCH    COULD    HUBT 

Cooperation  between  Western  Europt-  .ind 
the  Soviet  Union — in  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  Western  European  Industrial 
potential    and    volume    of    foreign    trade — 


w(juid  permit  violent  aasailt.s  on  the  inter- 
national price  structure  entaiUnt?  cata- 
strophic consequences  which  the  Amerh-an 
market  could  not  escape.     Klein  .said 

Economic  ties  between  the  United  .States 
and  Western  Europe  have  grown  so  close  iinci 
Complex  that  m  the  event  of  even  jMrtlal  en- 
croachment or  haras&lng  activities  under- 
taken by  the  Soviets  •  •  •  the  United  .suites 
eronomy  could  not  remmn  iin.»rTecte<l 

■  The  United  States  needs  Western  Euro- 
pean economy  and  the  latter  remains  linked 
with  the  American  ecoiiiimy  f'  r  better  ■  t  fur 
w>rse.     Kiel  11  cimci'iUed 


AMERICANS  AND   INrfTITU  I  IONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mi  President,  the 
United  State.s  i.s  .still  a  young,  virile,  and 
idealistic  Nation.  We  are  abo  a  law- 
abiding  Nation.  Our  proudest  boa.st  l.s 
that  we  are  a  Nation  governed  by  laws 
and  not  by  men 

Unfortunately,  when  we  try  to  export 
or  extend  our  idealism  and  philosophy 
of  Kovernment  to  nther  lands  and  to 
orher  peoples  we  run  into  trouble;  par- 
ticularly so  when  we  try  to  deal  with 
Communist  conspirators  through  our 
traditional  openhandtxl  concept  of  law 
and  treaties 

William  Henry  Chamberlm  is  a  dis- 
tinMiulshed  American  hi.stonan  and  au- 
thority on  international  communism 
His  monumental  two  volume  History  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  '  is  still  an  ac- 
knowledged standard  reference  work  on 
the  subject.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  1  carried  a  very  important, 
thoutjht-provoking  article  which  chal- 
lenges .some  of  the  .serious  mi.sconcep- 
tions  many  American.s  still  entertain 
about  dealing  with  the  Soviet.s 

As  this  article.  "Americans  and  Irvsli- 
tutiorvs."  may  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  some  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
a^  follows; 

.A.MEKICANS      AND     I.S  STITTTION-.         THC      UNtrFD 

States  Too   Mich    Beiievcs   That    World 
ORDfHi  Can  Be  Ouasantfed  Throi  r.n  Tnf\- 

rlES    AND    OaCANIZATIONS 

(By  vVilllam  Henry  Chamberlln) 
Optimism   15   a  recognized  American   tiait 
The  best  traits,  however,  have  their  reverse 
sides      And  one  byproduct  of   the  American 
optimism  Is  a  far  t<x)  confident  belle:  m  sal- 
vation throuk?h  In.stltutKjii.s 

Hence  the  attempts  to  deal  by  law  nr  ju- 
dicial flat  with  problems  that  lie  in  the  field 
of  Individual  morality  and  emotional  reac- 
tion and  prejudice  Making  prohibition  the 
law  of  the  land  did  not  make  Americans  a 
people  of  total  abstainers  The  most  famous 
of  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling.*'  haj>  not 
eliminated  strife  and  buternesi!  from  the 
process  of  desegregating  schix)l  system.s  in 
the  Southern  States 

This  yearning  for  an  institutional  gim- 
mick that  will  make  everything  come  riKht 
is  even  stronger  in  international  than  in 
domestic  affairs  When  the  United  Nations 
Wiis  m  process  of  formation,  .i  larije  re- 
ligious organiziition  urged  It.s  members  to 
support   the   effort  with  the  hopef'il  s!,.Kan 

You  '•an  win  the  peace  wltli  a  3-cent 
stamp  ■  Alas,  the  price  o{  peace  l.s  much, 
much  higher,  as  the  course  of  event.s  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  has  shown 

There  ought  to  be  a  stronger  UN  '  "All 
international  disputes  should  be  settled  by 
enforceable  world  law  "  "Let's  keep  the  cold 
•*.u-    out   ot    the    Congo.        Such   are    the    re- 


curring themes  ol  letters  to  newspapers,  of 
statements  by  more  or  less  distinguished 
flKures  in  and  out  of  public  service.  Well  in- 
tentioned  i')erson»  go  on  crusades  for  such 
causes  and  Mvin  rovinds  of  applause  from 
sympathetic  audiences 

What  19  overlcMiked  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tions cannot  be  any  stronger,  or  any  more 
united."  than  the  powers  which  make  up 
Us  membership  wish  it  to  be  A  stream  can- 
not rise  higher  th.m  its  stiurce.  One  of  the 
charter  ineinljers  of  the  U  N  U  the  Soviet 
Union  The  .s<>\iet  Union  has  never  con- 
cluded a  treaty  »uii  another  nation  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  differences  by 
!:Kpartlai   arbltratl'  .n 

THf  cA.sr  or   hunoasy 

The  fa\-.  ite  .Soviet  treaty  form  is  the  pact 
of  nonaktgres.sion  .md  neutrality  "  The  So- 
viet Oo\ e.-nment  h;is  concluded  a  number  of 
such  pacts  and  j.)erlodically  comes  up  with 
the  suggestion  o'  willingness  to  sign  such 
t.'-eatles  with  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
am.  and  other  Western  Powers  The  value 
of  such  suggestions  m.iy  be  gaged  from  two 
facts  Tlie  .Soviet  Union  has  abruptly  ended 
many  of  these  p.icts  by  attacking  its  part- 
lier  .^ntl  arwiexlng  all  or  part  of  its  territory 
And  such  pacts  provide  neither  an  Impartial 
triburuil  M  deride  when  aggression  has  taken 
I)Uce  nor  sanctions  against  a  proved  agk;rea- 
sor 

How  theii  can  one  re.isonably  expect  a 
stronger  United  Nations  so  lonf  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  meml)er'  Is  It  reiisonable  U>  ex- 
pect a  go\ernment  which  does  not  admit  the 
principle  of  arbltratnii  in  its  treaty  relations 
With  foreign  fxiwers  to  accept  the  authority 
of  an  Intern  itlonal  organizjvtlon  which  i* 
does  not  fully  controP 

S<iviet  behavior  in  Hungary  furnishes  <jne 
elKjuent  answer  to  these  questions  The  de- 
termined persistent  effort  of  the  Soviet 
Oovernmeiit  to  destroy  the  power,  even  the 
exlsterii-e  of  the  office  of  Secretary  General 
furnishes  another  It  Is  a  pretty  safe  pre- 
diction that  the  United  Nations  will  never  be 
stronger  .so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  remains 
a  member  barring  a  very  unlikely  change  In 
.S«)\let  jvillcy 

.Should  the  aim  then,  be  a  United  Nations 
without  the  participation  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion whose  chief  contribution  to  that  or- 
ganiz-ition  has  been  the  casting  of  about 
100  vetoes'*  There  would  be  strong  opixjsl- 
tlon  to  any  such  projxisal  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Cornmunist-ruled  powers  from 
United  Nations  membership  would  not  make 
the  ciiu.se  of  peace  any  stronger 

Everything  that  a  United  Nations  without 
the  Communist  px/wers  could  do  Is  already 
beiiifc;  done  by  such  regional  alliances  as 
NAIO  SEATO.  OAS  etc  And  these  al- 
liances. In  turn,  are  no  stronger  than  the  will 
and    resolution    of    their    member    states 

THE  Dtcxrr  or  moealitt 
Enforceable  world  law"  Is  an  attractive 
plirase  but  It  bears  no  relation  to  the  reali- 
ties or  possibilities  of  today's  world.  To  the 
Communist  mind  right  is  what  promotes  the 
Victory  of  the  Communist  cause  As  Lenin 
put  it  M  rality  is  what  serves  the  destruc- 
tion of  old  exploiters'  scx;lety  and  the  union 
of  all  the  workers  around  the  proletariat. 
which  creates  a  new  s<x:lety  of  Communists 
•  •  •  We  do  not  believe  in  eternal  morality 
and  we  exjxjse  the  deceit  of  all  legends  about 
morality  ' 

-Such  a  mental  attitude  Is  quite  Incon- 
sir,tent  with  law  which  presupposes  general 
acceptance  by  those  who  live  under  It,  of 
universally  applicable  principles  of  Justice 
.nid  efjulty  Hot  would  It  be  possible  to 
find  ,in  acceptable  legal  common  denominator 
for  the  tYench  settler  in  Algeria  and  the 
nationalLst  gtierriUa  for  Boer  and  Bantu  In 
.South   Africa 

Our  thinking  on  international  affairs  will 
he  much  clearer  and  more  realistic  If  we  can 
(.le.u-    our    minds    of    the    common    delusion 
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that  there  Is  an  Institutional  flmmlck  tor 
every  difficulty.  Conatltutlona  and  treaties 
are.  after  all.  scraps  of  paper  which  derlTe 
their  ultimate  sanction  from  the  chaneter 
and  good  faith  of  the  people*  who  live  under 
them  and  the  goTernmente  which  sign  them. 

The  BrltUh  aUtesman  William  ■.  Olad- 
Btone  referred  to  the  Amarican  Oonstltutlon 
as  "the  moat  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  ptirpose  of 
man."  Most  Americans  would  be  Inclined  to 
agree.  Yet  It  Is  quite  probable  that  the 
American  people,  with  their  Inherited  In- 
stinct for  liberty  under  law,  would  have 
maintained  orderly  self -govertunent  eTen  tu- 
der  a  leas  Impreaalve  Instrument. 

On  the  other  hand  It  Is  unlikely  that  • 
committee  composed  of  the  most  eminent 
masters  of  political  science,  of  men  like 
Locke,  Montesquieu,  de  7Xx:quevllle,  Adams. 
and  Madison,  could  devise  a  constitution  that 
would  ftinctlon  effectively  In  the  Congo,  or 
In  some  other  backward  and  disturbed  areas 
of  the  world  today. 

It  Is  men  who  determine  the  validity  of 
doctmienu,  not  documents  that  ahape  the 
actions  of  men.  It  is  crucial  that  Americans 
realise  their  own  concept  of  Institutions, 
and  their  res|>ect  for  them,  has  almost  no 
meaning  through  much  erf  the  world. 


GROWING  POWER  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  be  reminded  too  forcibly  or  too 
frequently  of  the  dangprs  of  big  govern- 
ment and  Its  tendency  to  tax  and  tax 
and  6i}end  and  spend. 

Foster's  Dally  Democrat,  a  newspa- 
per serving  the  southeastern  part  of  New 
Hampshire  since  1873,  has  called  this 
fact  to  our  attention  in  an  excellent  edi- 
torial dated  March  10. 1961. 

The  editorial  reminds  us  that  our  tax 
money  is  dissipated  by  adminlatrattye 
costs  in  Washington,  partly  channeled 
to  other  States  and  partly  returned  to 
the  taxpayers  of  New  Hampshire.  Mean- 
while, new  agencies  and  departments  are 
added  to  our  Federal  Government  that 
require  more  and  heavier  spending  and 
the  cycle  goes  on. 

I  commend  thLs  fine  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows : 

Growing  PowEa  or  Feockal  OovxaNunrr 

During  the  past  few  weeks  economists 
have  been  showing  some  concern  over  the 
rapid  Increase  in  indebtedness  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  private  debt,  and  State 
and  municipal  debt 

Private  debt  of  Individuals  in  the  United 
States  has  gone  up  9441  billion  since  World 
War  II  to  a  total  of  •681  billion.  SUte  and 
municipal  debt  has  climbed  from  t46J  bil- 
lion to  too  billion  In  the  same  period. 

Leftwlng  economists  argue  that  debt  rise 
goes  along  with  expansion  and  growth.  In 
many  cases  States  and  cities  are  heavily  In 
debt,  relative  to  Income  (Dover  Is  a  typical 
example).  Private  debt  at  9681  billion  Is 
Immense.  Say  the  planners:  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  find  new  ways  to  use  the  Federal 
Government's  borrowing  power  to  flnanoe 
growth. 

Along  this  line  it  Is  propoeed  to  set  up  a 
new  Government  department  on  Cabinet 
level,  that  of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
In  our  opinion  It  is  one  more  step  In  the 
move  to  make  this  Nation  a  purely  sodaUstlc 
state. 

When  are  the  American  people  going  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  all  Federal  money 


out  of  their  own  pockets?  Of  every 
dollar  In  Federal  taxes  raised  In  New  Hamp- 
shire at  least  25  cents  remains  in  Washing- 
ton In  the  form  of  administrative  costs. 
Another  heavy  slice  goes  to  some  of  the  less 
wealthy  States  in  the  South.  What  Is  left 
(or  us  Is  probably  about  65  cents  out  of 
every  dollar. 

When  are  people  going  to  realize  that  It 
would  be  more  economical  to  tax  themselves 
directly  for  local  Improvements,  rather  than 
to  pay  a  60-percent  bonus  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  creating  hundreds  of  hidden 
taxes  In  addition  to  some  direct  taxes? 

We  go  along  with  many  economists  in 
declaring  that  local  people  know  more  about 
their  needs  than  does  the  Government  in 
Washington.  Less  costly  Government  aid, 
r«ther  than  more,  should  be  what  we  seek. 
If  the  Federal  Government  would  let  up 
on  taxation,  and  permit  local  and  State  gov- 
ernment to  take  over  more  of  this  respon- 
sibility, the  better  off  would  all  of  us  be. 
That  Is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect. 

We  hope  that  the  idea  of  creating  a  new 
department  In  Washington  to  take  over 
more  of  the  reEponsibilities  that  belong  to 
tu  as  citizens  of  Dover,  and  other  New 
Hampshire  cities,  will  not  go  through. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERMAN  A.  LOWE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  circle  of  friends  of  Herman  A.  Lowe 
waa  saddened  Monday  to  learn  of  his 
sudden  passing  on  Sunday  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  a  prominent  Washington 
correspondent  for  various  newspapers 
aud  peilodicals  for  a  number  of  years 
and  was  one  of  the  most  astute  journal- 
ists in  the  press  corps. 

He  was  an  alert  and  conscientious  cor- 
respondent and  he  had  the  keen  ability 
of  determining  the  political  implications 
of  daily  events  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Herman  was  a  good  friend  of  mine  for 
years  and  I  always  enjoyed  my  associa- 
tion with  him.  He  and  his  widow, 
Florence,  made  an  excellent  newspaper 
team  and  kept  their  publication  clients 
up  to  the  minute  on  all  events  of  impor- 
tance. It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  left  his  Washington  assignment  to 
accept  a  key  position  with  the  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
However,  his  many  years  of  newspaper 
work  and  public  relations  activities  in 
Washington  and  Pennsylvania  prompted 
him  recently  to  decide  on  returning  to 
Washington  to  reestablish  his  corre- 
spondence work.  This  was  closer  to  his 
heart  and  he  was  looking  forward  to 
opening  a  news  bureau  within  a  few 
days. 

Herman  Lowe  was  very  well  known  in 
my  State  of  New  Hampshire  because  of 
his  excellent  news  coverage  for  the 
Manchester  Union  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Simday  News. 

Mrs.  Bridges  and  I  want  to  join  his 
legion  of  friends  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  Florence,  and  to 
their  wonderful  daughter  and  son. 


THE  ISSUES  OF  HUNGARY  AND 
TIBET  BEFORE  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  these 
days  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  image 
of  the  United  States  of  America  abroad. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  learned 
throuiE^  bitter  experience  that  false 
theories  about  America  and  Ameilcan 


ideals  have  spread  throughout  the  world 
in  the  past  with  little  or  no  justification. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  invite 
attention  to  disturbing  reports  of  at- 
tempts by  this  country's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  to  postpone  until  a 
later  date  debate  on  the  issues  of  Hun- 
gary and  Tibet.  I  have  noted  the  timely 
statement  made  before  this  body  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  with  which  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. Yesterday  I  sent  a  wire  to 
Ambassador  Stevenson  setting  forth  my 
views  in  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  wire  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  14.  1961. 
Hon.  AoLAi  E.  Stevenson, 
US  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
United  Nations  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.: 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  reports  that 
several  items,  including  the  Hungary  and 
Tibet  issues,  may  be  postponed  from  the  cur- 
rent agenda  of  the  United  Nations.  In  my 
estimation  such  action  would  be  a  grave  mis- 
take and  could  only  set  the  stage  for  further 
conquests  and  slaughters  of  equal  magnitude 
in  the  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Hungarian  and 
Tibetan  Issues  need  to  be  discussed  fully  at 
an  early  date.  This  Is  vital  If  we  are  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  neither 
condone  nor  do  we  take  lightly  tinwarranted 
aggression  by  Soviet  Russia  or  Communist 
China. 

To  postpone  debate  on  these  issues  would 
be  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  creating  a 
quieter  international  climate  for  negotia- 
tion on  other  matters.  I  tirge  you  to  resist 
any  temptation  to  allow  these  issues  to  be 
deferred  to  a  later  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

Styles  Bbidges, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  what  we 
hope  to  gain  by  seeking  deferment  of  a 
thorough  airing  of  the  events  surround- 
ing the  Hungarian  and  Tibetan  massa- 
cres. From  what  I  can  piece  together 
in  the  news  reports,  it  would  appear  that 
we  are  seeking  to  either  save  time  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  other  mesisures 
or  to  create  a  favorable  international 
climate  for  discussion  of  other  topics. 

I  f  dlly  realize  the  importance  of  other 
matters  on  the  United  Ntfbions  agenda, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Congo 
crisis,  but  I  submit  that  we  are  wasting 
a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  save  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unfavorable 
international  climate  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  rectify  is  not  of  our  making.  It 
was  created  by  such  incidents  as  the 
inexcusable  and  indefensible  slaughters 
of  the  peoples  of  Hungary  and  Tibet. 

One  does  not  cure  cancer  with  a  Band- 
aid. 

And  we  are  not  going  to  calm  world 
tensions  by  placing  a  huge  adhesive 
plaster  over  the  wounds  of  Hungary  and 
Tibet. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  reports  of 
our  desire  to  postpone  action  on  these 
two  issues  will  not  mislead  peoples  of 
other  nations  into  thinking  that  the 
United  States  considers  these  acts  of 
aggression  to  be  unimportant.  We  con- 
sider the  loss  of  a  single  life  to  be  all 
important,   and   the   senseless  murders 
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of  countless  Hungarians  and  Tibetans 
Is  not  treated  lightly  by  any  American 

I  would  hope  that  these  problems  will 
be  dlsciissed  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
that  responsibility  might  be  firmly  fixed 
and  our  position  made  decidedly  clear. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  a  complete 
disclosure  of  these  facts  but  I  fear  that 
we  have  much  to  lose  by  vacillating  on 
such  important  matters^ 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect In  urging  that  the  United  Nations 
at  our  behest,  if  no  other — and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  others — retain  on  its 
agenda  the  Hungary  and  Tibet  items.  I 
make  that  statement  for  this  reason:  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  bring 
about  some  accommodation  between  our- 
selves and  the  Communists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  which  will  bring  about  a  lessen- 
ing of  world  tension.  But  I  am  not 
blind  to  the  fact — and  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  should  be — that  we  are 
dealing  in  an  area  in  which  each  of  the 
parties  must  play  its  own  game  to  the 
full.  If  it  does  not,  It  will  be  defeated- 
The  Russians  are  not  letting  up  In  Lao.s, 
the  Congo.  Berlin,  Algeria,  or  Latin 
America.  They  are  riding  every  horse 
that  suits  them  and  fits  their  case. 

It  seems  to  me  the  affront  to  civilized 
man  and  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the 
world  represented  by  the  terrors  in 
Hungary  and  Tibet  represent  our  case. 
This  result  is  what  people  who  think 
they  can  find  an  easy  way  to  develop- 
ment through  the  Russian  system  are 
going  to  run  into  themselves  in  terms 
of  repression. 

Therefore,  we  should  press  our  case 
I  do  not  see  in  vhat  manner  that  kind  of 
dignity  and  starch  in  one's  backbone 
would  interfere  wi'-h  coming  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Russians  m 
Geneva  on  atomic  testing  or  any  other 
issue,  if  they  wish  to  accommodate.  I 
think  the  pomt  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  properly  makes,  one 
which  is  implied  In  everything  that  he 
has  said,  is  that  the  Russians  will  not 
wish  to  accommodate  unless  we  try  our 
case  in  the  world  forum  as  actively  as 
they  do. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  contribution.  He 
is  absolutely  truthful  and  accurate. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1 )  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment as  amended.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  47  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

We  come  to  a  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  Senate,  and 
which  proposes  to  strike  any  reference 
to  machinery  and  equipment  from  the 


distressed  areas  bill  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

In  the  first  place.  Senators  should  be 
clear  that  the  bill  is  specific  in  what  it 
authorizes  money  to  be  used  for.  and 
the  specifics  are  found  at  the  foot  of 
page  45  and  on  p&Ke  48.  as  follows:  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill  the  money  can 
be  used  to  aid  in  flnancins:  any  project 
within  a  redevelopment  area  for  the  pur- 
chase or  development  of  land  and  facili- 
ties. Then  we  skip  to  the  phrase  which 
relates  to  machinery  and  equipment,  to 
which  I  Just  referred,  and  which  I  am 
moving  to  strike — 

For  the  purchase  or  development  of  land 
and  facilities  (including  machinery  and 
equipment  In  cases  of  demonstrated  need; 
for  Industrial  or  commercial  u.sage.  Includ- 
ing the  construction  of  new  buildings,  the 
rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
bulldlngB.  and  the  alteration,  converilon.  or 
enlargement  of  existing  buildings. 

What  my  amendment  proix)ses  to  do 
is  to  say.  "You  can  use  the  money  pro- 
vided under  the  bUl  for  all  these  pur- 
poses, but  you  may  not  actually  supply 
tiie  machinery  and  equipment  for  the 
plants  which  you  are  going  to  encoiua^o 
by  providing  land,  facilities,  the  utiliius 
which  they  require,  makuv^'  tax  deals, 
and  any  other  arrangements  which  are 
normal  in  the  promotion  of  Inducin:;  in- 
dustrial enterprises  to  enter  into  un  arci 
in  which  they  have  not  operated  before." 

I  should  like  to  put  into  focus  and  per- 
spective the  reason  for  the  amondnifnt 
I  make  this  statement  a.s  a  friend  of 
the  bill.  I  am  one  of  the  cnsi)on-sors  of 
the  bill.  I  voted  to  report  the  bill  from 
the  committee.  I  .showed,  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult vote  yesterday  on  flnancins; 
through  Government  bond  Lssues  the 
loans  funds  provided  In  the  bUl,  that  I 
t>elieve  in  tlie  bill.  This  vote  was  not  an 
easy  one  for  any  .'^ena'or  on  this  ?ide 
of  the  aisle  to  mak**  I  pr  ijwsed  the 
amendment  bocau.se  I  think  the  bill  must 
be  fair  in  terms  of  tiie  Inrer^r  iniu.stnal 
States  of  the  Nation 

I  believe  the  bill  will  be  very  helpful. 
particularly  to  communities  which  have 
had  great  difflcultles  In  terms  of  perma- 
nent technological  unemployment  Tlir- 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia fMr.  ByrdI  Is  present  in  the 
Chamber.  The  State  which  he  repre- 
sents in  part  has  be^-n  one  of  the  hardest 
hit.  My  own  State  ha.s  pockets  of  the 
same  kind,  as  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  al.so  havp  We  beluno  tb.at  the 
bill  will  help  those  particular  areas 
Hence  the  bill 

But  the  competition  between  .States 
to  attract  Industrial  firms  to  locate  with- 
in them  will  continue  Obvtou.sly,  a  bill 
of  this  .scope  and  size  in  terms  of  the 
amount  Involved  will  not  end  the  com- 
petitive activity  between  the  States  for 
attracting  business  Into  their  States:  and 
naturally  the  largest  mdu-strml  .states 
must  do  the  biggest  Job  on  that  score. 

For  example,  it  is  said  that  President 
Kennedy  has  allcKed  that  we  must  find 
?5.000  new  jobs  a  week.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  if  we  are  to  find  25.000  nrw 
Jobs  a  week  in  order  to  employ  the 
normal  accretions  to  the  work  force  in 
the  United  States,  we  shall  have  to  find 
at  least  2.500  of  thOvSe  jobs  within  the 
State  of  New  York  Itself,  because  we  have 


10  percent  of  the  employables  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  employ  that 
number,  we  must  go  out  and  dig.  I 
might  say,  too.  because  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant to  put  this  problem  in  focus, 
that  during  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration, which  is  being  somewhat  eco- 
nomically maligned  now,  about  18,000 
new  Jobs  a  week  were  found.  No  one 
understands  better  tlian  I — and  many 
Senators  on  tliis  side  of  tlie  aisle  feel 
exactly  tlie  same  way — that  we  have  a 
problem  of  unemployment.  Even  so.  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  thf  highest  employ- 
ment in  history,  and  we  must  think  not 
only  of  the  6'j  percent  or  7  percent  v. ho 
may  be  unemployed  and  who  we  are 
seeking  to  helj)  in  every  way  liunuiiuy 
possible,  but  also  we  must  tliiiik  about 
and  plan  for  optK)rtunitU's  for  the  93 
percent  plus  who  are  employed  In  my 
State  they  number  approximately  6  mil- 
lion people 

So  I  am  interested  in  the  bill,  which 
13  not  especially  for  the  benefit  of  my 
State,  but  will  benefit  other  SUtcs.  I 
believe  it  Is  very  true  that  with  the  great 
interest  we  have,  if  the  country  is  in  bet- 
ter shape,  we  are  in  better  shape.  But 
at  the  .same  time,  we  do  not  want  to  load 
the  deck  against  normal  competition  be- 
tween the  States,  which  will  continue 
after  the  bill  becomes  law  as  it  has  op- 
erated in  llie  past. 

In  normal  competition  tliere  arc 
^;round  rules  Normally  a  State  or  lo- 
cality IS  very  wt.il  able  by  its  own  de- 
vices— and  many  liave  done  so — to  work 
oat  a  solution.  The  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  Ke.atingI  and  I  have 
an  ouUslauding  example  in  Utica.  NY. 
which  sulTerid  a  devastating  blow  when 
the  textile  industry  moved  out  of  that 
community  overni^'ht  and  cut  employ- 
mint  to  ribt>ons.  and  which  by  settmg  up 
a  development  agency  of  its  own,  with 
the  use  of  many  people  and  private  cred- 
it, restored  itself  to  a  very  high  degree 
of  efTectiV(.nes,s  in  industrial  terms.  We 
are  coming  to  the  rescue  of  particular 
communities  which  apparently  are  un- 
nble  to  do  so  because  of  the  inadequacy 
of  their  resources. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not 
want  to  come  to  their  rescue  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  then  will  be  in  a  better 
lx>sition  to  compete  with  their  neighbors 
than  they  would  have  a  right  to  be  if  they 
were  restored  to  their  normal  competi- 
tive statas. 

The  normal  pattern  of  development  in 
any  American  community,  in  terms  of 
the  bill,  has  been  for  the  community. 
with  its  own  resources  and  with  private 
resources,  to  offer  people  tax  accom- 
modations, retrained  help  through  voca- 
tional training  In  the  schools  or  in 
analoKou.s  ways,  and  a  good  climate  in 
terms  of  taxation.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  offered  some  arrangements  with  re- 
spect to  taxation  on  real  estate,  and 
buildintrs  which  might  have  been  either 
vacated  by  other  Industries  as  a  result  of 
technological  unemployment,  or  which 
the  community  might  undertake  to 
construct. 

But  It  has  been  most  unusual,  and 
indeed  considered  to  be  unfair  competi- 
tion among  the  re.spoctive  States,  to  try 
to  give  to  an  Industry,  in  order  to  attract 
It  Into  a  particular  area,  a  plant  fully 
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equipped.    Nonetheless,  that  is  exacUj 
what  the  bill  contemplates. 

Therefore,  the  first  point  is  that  we 
would  be  loading  against  the  industrial 
States  a  competitive  situation  which  had 
i)reviously  existed  in  terms  of  trying  to 
L:et  new  business,  which  situation  exists 
now,  and  which  will  exist  tomorrow,  even 
w  hen  the  bill  is  passed,  by  giving  an  ad- 
vantage beyond  restoring  the  community 
to  the  normal  ability  to  compete,  by  gir- 
ing  to  the  redevelopment  areas  an  ad- 
vantage beyond  what  is  contemplated  by 
the  bill,  if  we  persist  in  including  the 
Item  respecting  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. I  think  it  is  most  unfair  to  the 
industrial  States,  which  will  be  financ- 
ing this  whole  operation  very  heavily. 
because  they  are  the  piincipal  tax  pro- 
ducers in  the  covmtry. 

I  say  this  as  a  friend  of  the  biU  and 
as  one  who  Is  interested  in  seeing  the 
bill  pass.  The  provision  to  which  I  ob- 
ject represents  a  distortion  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  and  therefore  should  be 
corrected  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned. 

It  is  very  well  known — and  I  do  not 
believe  any  authority  need  be  cited  for 
It — that  the  normal  pattern  of  attract- 
ing business  by  American  industry  does 
not  include  the  furnishing  to  a  particu- 
lar industry  or  a  small  business  with 
machinery  and  equipment.  Such  a  pro- 
posal has  been  protested  against  many 
times  as  representing  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  as  being  particularly  unfair 
to  many  of  the  States.  For  example. 
many  States  send  representatives  to 
other  States.  They  send  them  to  my 
State — and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
Southern  States,  who  do  a  great  deal  of 
this — to  attract  business  to  their  States. 
However,  it  is  most  unusual  for  an  in- 
ducement to  t>e  held  out  in  terms  of 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  JAVITS.    I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
'^  tional  5  minutes. 

As  I  said,  it  is  very  unusual  that 
machinery  and  equipment  has  been 
offered  as  an  inducement.  That  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  being  a  most 
unfair  inducement,  and  has  certainly 
been  frowned  upon,  and  generally  not 
employed.    That  is  reason  No.  1. 

The  second  reason  I  find  very  persua- 
sive with  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
persuasive  to  many  Senators  as  well.  We 
know  that  machinery  and  equipment  are 
sold  on  very  long  terms  of  credit.  A 
machinery  and  equipment  supplier  will 
look  over  the  auspices  under  which  a  new 
business  is  being  organized — and  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  organization  of 
new  businesses — and  the  supplier  wUl 
decide  whether  it  is  a  worthy  credit  risk 
to  go  along  with  that  business  in  terms 
of  supplying  machinery  and  equipment 
on  a  fairly  long  term  basis.  Usually 
that  credit  will  be  extended  by  way  of  a 
chattel  mortgage,  because  in  most  cases 
the  supplying  of  the  machinery  and 
equipment  is  considered  to  be  a  safe 
bet.  Inasmuch  as  the  depreciation  is  not 
rapid.  This  represents  by  the  seller  of 
the  machinery  and  equipment  an  over- 
riding economic  Judgment  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  enterprise,  which  Is  produced. 


as  it  were,  from  the  dynamics  of  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  omit  that  from  our  con- 
siderations, not  to  strike  it  from  our 
considerations,  by  enabling  local  com- 
mimitlee  in  developing  areas  to  supply 
machinery  and  eqmpment  with  Federal 
aid.  which  could  be  done  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  bill.  If  we  do 
that  we  deny  ourselves  a  very  effective 
economic  governor,  in  which  the  self- 
interest  of  the  supplier  of  machinery  and 
equipment  gives  some  control  over  the 
establishment  of  an  improvident  enter- 
prise. I  believe  we  all  agree  that  one 
of  the  worst  things  that  could  happen 
to  this  whole  concept  represented  by  the 
pending  bill  would  be  if  that  were  to 
happen.  That  would  be  the  end  of  the 
ctmcept  for  decades,  and  would  be  de- 
cidedly harmful  to  it. 

Hioee  reasons,  Mr.  President,  are  very 
persuasive  in  terms  of  eliminating  the 
machinery  and  equipment  provision 
from  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  when 
the  bill  was  first  propased  it  stated  in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment  in  un- 
usual circumstances,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  precise  words  were  "in  ex- 
ceptional cases."  Then  when  the  bill 
came  to  us  from  committee  the  language 
was  changed  to  read:  "including  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  in  cases  of 
demonstrated  need."  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  represents  an  open  license  with 
reelect  to  machinery  and  equipment,  be- 
cause "in  cases  of  demonstrated  need" 
would  apply  to  every  project  in  the  bill. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  not  be 
utilised  to  finance  a  small  business  ex- 
cept in  a  case  of  demonstrated  need. 
Therefore,  the  supplying  of  machinery 
and  equipment  by  the  change  in  those 
words,  has  had  taken  out  of  it  whatever 
cautions  were  expressed  within  the  bill. 
Machinery  and  equipment  become  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  the  bill,  with- 
out any  limitation  whatever,  as  "indus- 
trial or  commercial  usage,  including  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,"  and  so 
forth.  That  language  is  found  at  page 
45  of  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  two  points 
are  endemic  in  the  provision  now  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  They  are  the  points 
with  respect  to  unfair  competition  be- 
tween States  in  respect  of  attracting  new 
business  and  bringing  underdeveloped 
States  up  to  normal. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  QRUENING.  Is  the  Senator  from 
New  York  aware  that  under  our  foreign 
aid  program  we  have  for  years  been  sup- 
plying machinery  of  all  kinds  to  foreign 
countries,  with  that  machinery  in  many 
cases  competing  with  our  own  domestic 
industries,  and  that  that  policy  has  been 
approved  by  the  Executive,  at  least  in 
the  past,  and  voted  by  the  Congress? 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Senator 
does  not  believe  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
paradox  and  an  error  to  deny  such  aid 
to  our  own  depressed  areas  when  we  are 
giving  it  all  over  the  world  with  our 
taxpayers'  dollars? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
paradox,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
error.  These  broad  generalizations  will 
not  hold  up.  I  have  in  mind  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  conditions  with 
which  we  must  deal  abroad.  They  are 
totally  different  not  only  as  between  our- 
selves and  the  foreign  countries,  but  also 
as  between  these  foreign  covmtries  them- 
selves. If  we  try  to  go  into  generaliza- 
tions in  this  respect  we  will  never  have  a 
depressed  area  bill  or  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We  must  approach  this  subject 
on  a  case-to-case  basis.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  can  get  an  effective  result. 

Supplying  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment under  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
an  aspect  of  the  reconstruction  of  econ- 
omies abroad  which  had  been  very 
heavily  destroyed  or  damaged  by  war. 
That  included  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  now  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  to  supply  this  form 
of  aid  to  these  industrial  countries 
which  have  b<;en  made  whole,  and  that 
now  we  may  be  supplying,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  machinery  and  equipment 
to  countries  in  less-developed  areas,  but 
which  have  conditions  not  even  remotely 
resembling  those  which  occiu-  within  a 
State  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income, 
which  is  going  to  be  helped  in  the  pend- 
ing bUl. 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for 
a  very  deep  conviction,  after  hearing  all 
the  testimony,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  bill, 
that  this  provision  will  distort  the  com- 
petitive picture. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  merely  wish  to 
comment  that  aid  by  way  of  machinery 
has  gone  to  foreign  cotmtries  which 
were  not  devastated  by  war.  but  to  over- 
come the  same  kind  of  depression  that 
we  are  trying  to  cure  in  our  country. 
I  point  out  again,  as  I  have  before,  the 
inconsistency  of  the  double  standard 
that  we  have  been  pursuing  in  failing  to 
aid  American  depressed  areas  and  set- 
ting up  all  kinds  of  obstacles  and  condi- 
tions and  qualifications  and  restrictions 
to  weaken  or  sidetrack  these  purposes, 
while  we  do  not  pursue  these  same  tac- 
tics when  we  so  generously  distribute 
aid  to  foreign  countries,  many  of  which 
are  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  condi- 
tion that  we  are  trying  to  cure  at  home. 

The  American  people  are  getting  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  this  double 
standard,  and  they  will  be  concerned 
even  more  if  the  depressed  areas  bill  is 
so  changed  that  it  will  cease  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  have  an  enormous 
interest  with  respect  to  sending  ma- 
chinery abroad,  because  we  export  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Apropos  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  just  said,  we  are  rapidly  losing 
most  of  our  machinery  business  in  for- 
eign coimtries.  We  are  at  present  ex- 
porting almost  nothing  such  as  farm 
machinery  and  other  equipment,  com- 
pared with  what  we  exported  previous- 
ly.    The  foreign  cotmtries  are  taking 
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the  market  away  from  ut  In  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,  becftuae  they  are  sell- 
ing at  half  the  prices  that  our  busi- 
nesses much  charge. 

What  I  was  going  to  aak  the  Senator 
from  New  York  was  in  eoonection  with 
the  tables.  Do  these  tables,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  report,  come  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics? 

I  notice  particularly  that  the  labor 
force  of  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.,  is  given  as 
21,350,  which  is  somewhat  above  the 
population  of  the  town.  I  am  wondering 
how  it  got  that  way.  I  wondered  who 
furnished  the  figures  and  If  they  are  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  concept  here  is  of 
labor  market  areas;  and  a  labor  market 
area,  though  it  may  be  designated  with 
the  name  of  a  particular  community 
which  is  its  center,  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  that  community.  But  I 
would  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  debate 
with  the  Senator  on  these  flgvires.  which 
are  not  mine.  If  the  Senator  desires  to 
know  more  about  that,  I  will  have  a 
check  made. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  they  figures  which 
were  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  understanding  is 
that  they  are,  but  I  will  have  them 
checked. 

Mr.  AIKEN  They  may  be  correct,  but 
In  the  Plattsburgh  labor  force  are  in- 
cluded 5.000  members  of  the  Air  Force 
and  perhaps  800  or  900  students  at  the 
teachers'  college.  I  notice  that  in  the 
figure  for  estimated  unemployment,  the 
age  goes  down  to  age  14.  which  would  in- 
clude most  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  certainly  check  on 
the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  refer  to  page  68.  the 
figures  of  the  State  employment  security 
agency.  It  seems  that  In  Clinton 
County — and  it  Is  a  large  county,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  something  hke 
50.000 — the  labor  force  given  Is  21.350. 
That  seems  to  be  considerably  above  the 
national  average  In  relation  to  popula- 
tion, even  if  we  Include  the  whole 
county. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  certainly  check 
those  figures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  was  curious  as 
to  how  those  figures  were  obtained. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  first  point. 
about  machinery  and  equipment.  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  check  those  figures 
I  think  I  can  say  that  there  is  no  Senator 
whom  I  respect  more  than  I  do  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Vermont 
However,  it  is  a  fact — and  I  wish  he 
would  check  it.  because  I  know  he  is 
alw^ays  very  meticulous  about  his  fig- 
ures— that  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
increase  in  our  exports  has  been  ma- 
chinery. It  may  not  be  the  particular 
types  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont refers;  bat  even  if  it  Is  shifting  in 
type,  it  has  represented,  and  still  repre- 
sents, a  critically  important  part  of  our 
export  picture. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  a  Rood  piirt  of 
our  export  machinery  goes  to  equip 
American  branch  plants  overseas.  'Ihey 
are  being  established  so  rapidly  that  if 
we  do  not  look  out.  we  will  not  find  any 
left  here. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  cannot  agree.  The 
hearmgs  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee demonstrate  that  American  busi- 
ness is  not  being  priced  out  of  the  world 
markets,  even  thouRh  we  are  fearful  of 
it,  and  have  a  rii^ht  to  be.  and  have  much 
to  learn  about  it  However.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve generalizations  are  qu;'e  fair. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  do  .so. 
although  It  certainly  will  not  b«-  ready  m 
time  for  this  bih.  I  shall  make  a  full  dre&s 
presentation  to  the  Senate  on  both  sub- 
jects. I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  perhaps  prompted  me  to  do  some- 
thing concerning  a  prevailing  mi.scon- 
ception.  I  am  all  for  measures  which 
will  fortify  against  danger:  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  any  longer  under 
illusions  that  all  our  American  business 
is  running  away,  that  we  are  losing  our 
machinery  by  exports,  and  so  forth 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  correct  that  under 
the  bill  there  are  certain  areas  in  New 
York — a  half  dozen,  any^iay— which 
would  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
depressed  areas  bill? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    There  are 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Am  I  further  correct  In 
my  understanding  that  any  manufac- 
turing plant  in  Vermont  could  establish 
a  branch  in  New  York  in  order  to  get  the 
advantages  provided  in  the  bill,  includ- 
ing low -cost  money? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  nut  so,  because 
the  antipirating  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
quite  tight.  I  call  the  Senators  atten- 
tion to  the  tests.  Such  a  move  must  not 
reduce  employment  In  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  not  result  in  sub- 
stantial detriment  to  the  area  of  original 
location.  It  may  not  transfer  Jobs  from 
one  community  to  another.  There  has 
been  a  very  considerable  tightening  of 
the  antipirating  and  antiraiding  pro- 
visions. 

The  difBculty  is  that  the  antiraiding 
provLslons  deal  with  established  business 
or  with  new  branches  of  the  established 
business. 

I  am  trying  to  deal  with  the  normal 
competition  among  the  States  for  new 
business.  That  is  the  objective  toward 
which  the  machinery  and  equipment 
amendment  is  directed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  not  a  company  in 
my  State  establish  a  branch  in  Glovers- 
ville.  NY.,  and  obtain  low-cost  money  for 
that  purpo.se? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  could  only  if  that  rep- 
resented no  detriment  of  any  substantial 
nature  to  the  location  in  the  Senators 
own  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  any  expansion  of 
the  industry  bo  transferred  to  the  branch 
plant? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Further  expansion  could 
be  transferred  to  the  branch  plant,  pro- 
vided It  did  not  result  detrimentally  to 
the  original  location  and.  if  my  amend- 
ment shall  be  adopted,  provided  that  no 
machinery  or  equipment  is  mvolved  m 
the  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  from 
New  York  point  out  how  the  bill  would 


permit  a  manufacturing  concern  In  New 
York  to  establish  a  branch  plant  in 
Vermont  and  obtain  a  low-cost  loan? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  entirely  de- 
pend on  Vermont  having  any  areas 
«hich  would  be  eligible  for  redevelop- 
ment under  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN  But  the  Senator  from 
New  York  knows — or  perhapw  he  does 
not  know — that  under  the  bill  no  area  In 
Vermont  could  ix)ssibly  qualify  for  bene- 
fits, and  probably  never  could  qualify  for 
benefits. 

.N!r.  JAVITS  There  are  two  tests  in 
the  bill  I  will  check  to  determine 
whether  any  community  In  Vermont 
qualifies. 

Mr  AIKEN.  There  would  be  none,  ac- 
cording to  the  book. 

Mr  JAVri  s  If  no  community  In  Ver- 
mont qualifies  then  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  would  not  be  served  by  extending  the 
program  to  Vermont.  After  all.  some 
argument  can  be  made  for  aid  to  agri- 
culture, which  extensively  helps  other 
State.s  It  could  be  made  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  aid  in  almost  any 
category  of  welfare  we  could  conceive  of. 
If  Vermont  is  that  prosperous — and  I 
am  happy  it  Is — it  is  paying  out  far  more 
than  it  Is  receiving.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mr  Keatiwc  1  and  I  know  how 
much  more  New  York  is  paying  out  than 
It  is  n^ceivlng:  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
one  .should  not  support  a  program  of 
such  Kreat  economic  breadth  for  the 
lx>nef\f  of  the  entire  country 

Mr.  AIKEN  Should  not  the  per 
capita  income  of  a  State  enter  into  the 
aid  to  be  given? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State,  but  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  particular  communities 
encompassed.  There  Is  $100  million, 
leaving  out  community  facilities,  sub- 
ject to  the  test  of  State  percentages  of 
unemployment,  and  covering  three  pe- 
riods of  time  which  are  set  forth  In  the 
bill. 

Then  tliere  is  the  other  test  of  un- 
usually low  income  when  compared  wlUi 
the  average  national  mcome  in  partic- 
ular communities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Tliat  may  be  so,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Jolly  Roger  is 
flying  at  the  ma.sthead  of  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
tune  I  yield  5  minutes  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
heartily  support  the  Javits  amendment, 
and  I  hope  Senators  have  read  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  or.  before  they 
vote,  will  read  the  very  carefully  worded 
individual  views  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  J. 
In  this  statement,  he  develops  the  sev- 
eral key  arguments  against  permitting 
the  u.se  of  area  redevelopment  funds  for 
the  purcha.se  of  equipment  and  machin- 
ery 

Last  year,  as  many  Senators  will  re- 
member, this  language  was  voted  on,  to- 
gether with  the  amendment  on  pirating 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  BushI.  Al- 
though  when   Joined   together   the   two 
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were  defeated  by  ai^roxinuitely  20  votes, 
I  hope  that  this  year,  in  light  of  the 
time  we  have  had  to  study  this  jiroposal, 
and  voting  individually  on  this  vdmoA- 
ment.  that  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
muster  enough  votes  to  bring  about  its 
adoption. 

My  colleague  from  New  York  has 
made  an  Important  and  convincing  case 
for  his  point  that  aid  for  machinery  and 
equipment  affords  an  unfair  competi- 
tive advantage  to  the  tirvn^  wliich  re- 
ceive the  aid.  vis-a-vis  competitors  in 
their  own  industries. 

In  fact,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
lure  of  loans  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, could  undermine  the  well  worded 
antipirating  provisions  contained  in 
Senate  bill  1.  As  the  bill  now  reads,  an 
area  can  receive  loans  only  for  new 
plants  and  for  new  branch  plants. 
This  Important  and  necessary  langiiage 
was  devised  \n  order  to  prevent  indus- 
trial raiding.  It  unas  developed  by  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  I  Mr.  BushI 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl  and  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
enticement  of  industries  away  from  the 
healthy  areas — of  which.  I  must  con- 
fess, there  are  many  in  New  York  State, 
Just  as  there  are  many  In  the  States 
represented  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  here  at  this  moment. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  create 
new  depressed  areas,  in  our  efforts  to 
help  areas  which  now  are  in  distress. 
If  loans  for  machinery  and  equipment 
are  available,  this  presents  a  real  temp- 
tation to  firms  which  now  have  obso- 
lete equipment,  lliey  could  establish 
plants  In  depressed  areas,  using  Federal 
funds  to  buy  all  new  machinery,  and 
then  could  close  their  home  plants  or 
scale  to  a  minimum  their  operations 
there.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  concentrated  area  redevelopment 
assistance  on  permanent  facilities,  which 
are  Inherently  a  part  of  the  distressed 
area  and  which  will  remain  there  per- 
manently to  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  at  this  time  to 
make  a  point  which  thus  far  has  been 
passed  over  rather  lightly.  I  refer  to 
the  fact  that  the  total  amount  author- 
ized under  Senate  bill  1  is  a  little  less 
than  $400  million  for  3  years.  Thus,  a 
good  argxmient  can  be  made  for  limiting 
the  type  of  assistance  given  to  any  single 
area  or  any  single  firm.  If  we  gave  too 
much  aid  to  one  firm  or  one  area,  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
total  national  impact  of  Senate  bill  1, 
which  establishes  or  at  least  se^cs  to 
establish  a  truly  national  program. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  Just  what  the  overall 
impact  of  Senate  bill  1  will  be.  The 
total  amount — $389  million — for  3  years, 
as  authorized  under  this  bill — is  less 
than  the  cost  of  two  Forrestoi-class  air- 
craft carriers.  When  this  amount  of 
capital  is  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, it  certainly  will  not  provide  very 
large  amounts  of  assistance  to  any  single 
distressed  area. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  a  pilot  program. 
For  this  reason.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
so-called  Bush  amendment  was  accepted 
yesterday  to  terminate  this  program  at 


a  given  date,  in  order  that  Congress 
may  again  evaluate  it. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  has  made  an  extremely 
strong  case  for  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  jrlelded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  im- 
portant to  healthy  areas,  such  as  New 
York  State.  Fortimately.  most  of  our 
States  are  presently  in  a  generally  good 
state  of  economic  health.  Unless  we 
adopt  the  amendment,  there  will  be  a 
real  danger  that  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  will  be  violated  and  undermined  by 
giving  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
to  the  areas  eUgible  for  receiving  area 
redevelopment  assistance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  the  question  for 
purposes  of  information:  Does  not  the 
condition  stated  in  the  bill — namely  that 
the  money  shall  not  be  loaned  or  granted, 
if  in  doing  so  industries  may  be  moved, 
thus  causing  substantial  unemplosmient 
in  the  area  from  which  the  movement  is 
made — apply  equally  to  the  moneys  pro- 
vided for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  it  does.  The  only 
difBculty  is — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  remember  this,  if  he 
listened  to  what  I  said  before,  for  I, 
mjrself,  made  that  point — that  the  anti- 
pirating provisions  are  now  excellent,  al- 
though they  were  not  before;  but  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush] 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiE]  have  really  tightened  them  up. 
However,  they  deal  with  existing  busi- 
nesses and  branches  and  afiRliates  of  ex- 
isting businesses  which  we  would  have 
objection  to  losing ;  and  in  such  case  the 
antipirating  provision  is  effective. 

But  I  am  talking  about  new  businesses, 
which  constantly  are  being  created. 
They  are  needed  in  every  so-called  un- 
der par  area,  In  order  to  help  put  it  on 
an  equal  basis,  so  it  can  compete  with 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan. 
and  other  States.  But  if  we  permit  this 
money  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  and  equipment,  we  shall  be 
giving  a  competitive  advantage  beyond 
the  normal  basis.  That  is  the  argument 
I  make,  and  therefore  I  believe  that  pro- 
vision should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

I  have  just  come  across  a  point  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  other  Senators — 
namely,  that  private  business  is  not  the 
<mly  source  of  fimds  for  machinery  and 
equUxnent.  I  have  already  referred  to 
this  fact,  which  provides  a  safety  valve, 
because  some  machinery  manufacturers 
will  also  have  to  pass  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  new  plants  placed  in 
these  areas  are  economic  enterprises. 
But  I  find  that,  in  addition,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  much 
money  to  loan  for  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery.    That,  too,  is  an  independent 


agency.  Of  course,  in  making  legisla- 
tive provisions,  we  constantly  have  a 
tendency  to  duplicate.  For  example.  I 
am  greatly  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  for  rural  development, 
because  we  already  have  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  an  excellent  niral 
development  program  which  could  well 
be  buttressed  with  $5  million,  instead 
of  providing  $100  million  for  such  a  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  this  bilL  "Hiat 
program  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  very  widely  hailed. 
For  instance,  the  report  states: 

Since  the  inception  of  SBA  in  1953,  over 
$955  million  In  loans  have  been  approved 
In  the  bufiiness  locm  program.  Of  this 
amount,  $106,523,000  was  authorized  to  be 
used  for  financing  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

There,  too,  we  have  an  economic  sanc- 
tion; and  that  agency  has  had  a  large 
amount  of  exp>erience  in  regard  to  the 
likelihood  of  success  of  a  small  busi- 
ness enterprise  which,  with  any  kind  of 
chance  for  success,  will  be  loaned  such 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment. 

But  if  we  deal  with  that  matter  in 
this  measure,  we  shall  be  giving  more 
than  the  normal  advantages  to  an  area 
which  is  ti-ying  to  attract  business  in  a 
competitive  way — for  instance,  as  re- 
gards tax  indulgence,  training  help  con- 
structing a  building — and  now  we  would 
be  givinig  it  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
plant  built  and  completely  equipped.  I 
think  that  would  be  most  unfair  to 
many  of  the  States  which  constantly 
have  to  compete  for  business.  For  in- 
stance, in  New  York  we,  too,  need  2,500 
jobs,  every  week,  according  to  President 
Kennedy's  figure;  and  every  week  Ohio 
and  other  States  need  new  jobs,  also,  as 
do  the  areas  which  are  in  distress.  I 
simply  do  not  like  to  have  the  dice 
loaded  against  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Chair 
to  advise  me  when  I  have  used  all  but  3 
minutes  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  again? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  assume  that  in 
New  York  there  is  a  plant  that  is  not 
located  in  a  substandard  area;  and  let 
us  assiune  that  the  managers  of  the  plant 
learn  that  they  can  obtain  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment  if 
they  locate  the  plant  in  a  substandard 
area,  but  that  they  cannot  obtain  such 
funds  for  the  plant  which  is  located  in 
New  York.  Would  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  a  substantial  impact  on  employ- 
ment be  of  any  help  to  New  York  State 
in  the  matter? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  it  would,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  would  prevent  the  company 
from  moving  out  of  New  York  or  moving 
any  important  part  of  its  operations  out 
of  New  York.  But  if  the  company  were 
going  to  expand  into  the  production  of 
a  new  product,  and  wanted  to  establish 
a  new  factory  for  it,  the  provision  would 
not  stop  it.  In  fact,  the  company  would 
be  given  a  special  inducement  to  locate 
elsewhere  than  in  New  York. 
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The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  helping  me 
greatly,  because  this  situation  is  precise- 
ly what  we  are  shooting  at.  We  in- 
dustrial States  are  going  to  pay  for  the 
bill,  and  we  are  going  to  underwrite  it. 
Let  us  assume  most  of  us  are  willing 
to  do  it  because  a  real  problem  is  pre- 
sented ;  but  we  are  not  willing  to  do  it  at 
the  cost  of  creating  unfair  competition 
as  between  us  and  other  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  cited 
the  exampl^  of  a  company  In  New  York. 
It  could  not  get  aid  if  it  was  found  that 
substantial  unemployment  would  be  cre- 
ated if  the  company  moved  out. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  could  establish 
another  branch  of  the  company  in  an- 
other State,  open  up  a  whole  new  busi- 
ness, and  borrow  money  for  machinery 
and  equipment,  which  it  could  not  bor- 
row if  it  remained  in  New  York.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  the  original  text  of  the 
bill,  in  reference  to  the  matter  under 
discussion,  it  stated,  in  parentheses  'in- 
cluding in  exceptional  cases  machinery 
and  equipment." 

That  language  was  changed  in  the  bill 
as  now  before  the  Senate,  but  the  paren- 
theses remam.  enclosing  the  phrase  in- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment  in 
cases  of  demonstrated  need." 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is,  Why 
were  the  parentheses  included  in  the 
first  place,  and  why  are  they  still  there? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  They  are  still  there  as 
a  matter  of  form  only.  The  parentheses 
are  not  needed,  because  demonstrated 
need  is  the  test  The  parentheses  were 
there  because  of  the  original  language 
"exceptional  circumstance"  or  "excep- 
tional need."  Now  the  parentheses  are 
no  longer  needed,  but  they  have  been 
carried  over  in  order  to  make  the  gram- 
mar appear  as  if  there  is  a  difference: 
but  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  very  gen- 
erous to  the  author  of  the  bill;  but  my 
impression  is  that  the  iMurentheses  are 
there  as  an  element  of  doubt.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  believe  it.  and  put 
the  language  in  parentheses  and  closed 
it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  language, 
hoping  they  might  get  away  with  it. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  think 
there  is  any  ground  for  that  suspicion? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  had  exceedii^ly  wide  ex- 
perience. I  certainly  know  he  may  be 
right  and  I  may  be  wrong.  May  I  say, 
for  that  reason,  that  the  language  can 
easily  be  stricken,  and  it  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  organic  con- 
tent of  the  bill  if  it  is  stricken. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  certainly  support- 
ing the  Senator  in  his  amendment,  as  he 
knew  I  was. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  or  is  not  very 
loose  language  to  talk  about  demon- 
strated need.  How  do  we  distinguish 
need  on  the  basis  of  its  being  a  demon- 
strated need?  I  do  not  understand  it.  I 
would  not  want  to  have  the  responsi- 


bihty  of  determining  it.  In  other  words, 
if  it  is  proper  to  include  machinery  and 
equipment  for  investment  under  this  bill, 
it  ought  to  be  stated.  If  it  is  not,  it  ought 
to  be  stricken,  as  the  Senator  proposes 
to  strike  it.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret 
words  like  "substantially,"  ".substantial 
unemployment,"  and  "demonstrated 
need."  To  me,  that  kind  of  language 
does  not  belong  in  legislation  Either 
money  is  going  to  be  lent  for  a  certain 
purpose,  or  it  is  not.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  a  valid  statement 

Mr.  JAVITS  Yes.  I  again  want  lo 
sive  credit  to  the  .Senator  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  antipiratini,'  provi.sion.  which 
has  the  interest  of  .Senators  coming;  from 
industrial  States  like  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Ohio,  and  Penn.syivania  Let 
me  also  point  out  I  am  tryin«  to  "button 
up"  the  one  element  which  .stili  remains 
to  be  taken  care  of.  and  that  is  normal 
competition,  which  cannot  be  covered 
by  the  antipiratine  provision  I  point 
out  that  my  position  absolutely  relies 
upon  the  achievement  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  already  been  .successful 
in  obtaining  by  way  of  the  antipiratinu 
provision. 

Mr.  BUSH  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  fine  minoritv  views  as  stated 
in  the  report,  m  which  he  makes  a  clas- 
sic case  for  his  amendment.  I  compli- 
ment him  on  the  very  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  amendment  this  morning 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  if  the 
.Senator  iias  time,  will  he"  yield  to  me? 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  substantial  impact  on  em- 
ployment m  the  movement  of  a  plant. 
May  I  ask — and  this  is  asked  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint — what  ri>.;ht 
does  the  Federal  Government  have  to 
lend  or  to  grant  or  to  give  its  money  to 
one  State,  the  money  to  be  used  to  take 
jobs  away  from  another  State? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  not  press  the 
question.     I  shall  develop  it  later. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield  me 
5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Does  the  Senator  fol- 
low what  I  have  m  mind  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  do 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  is  it  ii^ht  to 
take  a  small  number  of  jobs 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Even  a  small  number 
of  jobs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  but  not  a  lar^;c 
number  of  jobs,  away  from  a  State?  If 
a  job  is  taken  away  from  a  State,  how- 
ls there  a  difference,  except  in  denree, 
in  the  moral  quality  of  the  taking' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  are  two  answers 
to  the  question.  One  is  the  antipirating 
provision  is  even  better  than  the  Sena- 
tor has  indicated,  because  it  deals  not 
only  with  a  substantial  detriment — 
which  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  speaking  of — but  deals  with  merely 
transferring  jobs  from  one  community 
to  another.    So  we  asstmie.  if  there  was 


a  transfer  of  jobs  there  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial detriment. 

I  shall  pursue  this  matter  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  Senator  handling  the  bill 
I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  for  the 
Record  that  the  antipirating  provision 
includes  not  only  the  case  of  substantial 
detriment  but  a  lo.ss  of  jobs  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out 

The  second  answer  is  the  obvious  one, 
which  afTect.s  us  in  everythmg  we  do 
namely,  the  ^'reatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  Some  States  are  under  par 
whether  it  be  in  natural  resources,  edu- 
cational facilities,  or  economic  develop- 
ment Mo.st  of  us  want  to  help  them,  but 
not  at  the  cost  of  putting  them  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  we  are  in  an  opportu- 
nity to  compete  for  new  business  and 
jobs,  which  the  counti-y  urgently  needs 

It  i.s  for  that  purpose  that  I  offer  the 
amendment 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  minority  leader 
that  I  have  concluded  the  presentation 
of  my  case  for  the  amendment,  with  the 
most  Rracious  aid  of  my  colleagues. 

I  wi.sh  to  emphasize  the  point  made 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr 
Keating)  that  the  money  provided  un- 
der the  bill  is  inadequate,  so  why  load 
It  down  with  another  requirement  that 
loans  be  made  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, m.stead  of  spreading  it  as  far  as 
that  can  no.  even  though  it  is  a  pilot 
plan. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  minority  lead- 
er whether  any  time  is  to  be  taken  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  or  wheth- 
er we  are  ready  to  vote 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I  whether  the  chairman  intends 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Yes;  the  commit- 
tee  intends   to  oppose  the  amendment 
I  understand  the  same  amendment  was 
considered    m    committee,    and    voted 
down. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Doug- 
L\sl  went  to  the  Finance  Committee.  If 
the  proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
concluded  their  argument.  I  suggest  we 
might  have  a  quorum  call.  In  the  mean- 
time I  shall  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas), 
because  I  know  he  wishes  to  express 
some  views  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  know  he  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  McClellan)  asked  me  yesterday 
for  about  5  minutes  to  discuss  a  matter 
I  wonder  if  he  is  ready  to  do  so  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  if  it  is  con- 
venient at  this  time  I  merely  wanted 
to  state  my  position  on  the  pending  bill 
before  it  came  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSIEN.     Why  not  do  it  now? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Very  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
firsv,  inclination  was  to  support  this  bill. 
Its  alleged  purpose  has  an  appeal  to  all 
of  us.  That  purpose,  I  understand,  is  to 
relieve  distre.ssed  areas  which  may  exist 
in  some  sections  of  our  country. 
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At  first  thought,  this  may  seem  to  be 
a  worthy  objective  for  the  Federal  Qof- 
enunent  to  undertake  by  legislation. 
Upon  second  thought  I  wonder  whether 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Oovemment,  by 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  through 
loans  and  grants,  in  an  area  or  in  many 
areas  in  the  country,  to  undertake  the 
making  of  investments  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  resuscitating  or  strengthening 
the  economy  In  a  particular  locality. 

If  so.  Mr.  President,  we  are.  now 
launching  a  gigantic  project,  one  of  no 
small  magnitude.  I  cannot  give  my  con- 
sent to  such  an  undertaking.  I  foresee 
that  the  minute  this  is  done,  many  areas 
which  now  do  not  contemplate  such  ac- 
tion will  conclude  that  if  it  Is  a  proper 
function  of  the  Oovemment  to  help  fi- 
nance Industry  In  any  section  or  any 
area  by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  help  build 
the  economy  in  that  area,  in  one  sec- 
tion or  in  one  community,  then  that 
responsibility  devolves  upon  the  Oovem- 
ment to  give  equal  aid  in  every  area,  in 
every  section  and  community.  The  next 
step  will  be  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  the  full  responsibility  for 
providing  a  prosperous  economy  every- 
where throughout  the  land. 

I  cannot  support  it,  Mr.  President,  for 
in  my  Judgment  that  Just  should  not  be 
done. 

I  wish  to  mention  some  things  in  the 
bill  which  I  could  not  support  even  if  I 
favored  the  program. 

The  b<.ll  has  been  amended  now  to  re- 
move one  of  the  objectionable  features. 
which  was  the  setting  up  of  an  exclu- 
sively independent  new  agency  with  all 
the  powers  the  measure  contains  vested 
in  an  administrator.  However,  Mr. 
President,  the  powers  which  were  vested 
In  the  Administrator  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  originally  are  now  to  be  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the  bill 
has  been  amended.  Not  only  will  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  be  endowed  with 
broad  authority  to  determine  the  areas 
which  will  receive  assistance  under  the 
bill.  Mr.  President,  but  also  he  will  con- 
trol to  an  alarming  degree  how  much 
and  upon  what  terms  such  assistance 
will  be  given. 

For  Instance,  there  is  no  limit  placed 
on  the  amount  of  Federal  loons  or  grants 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  can 
make  to  any  one  project.  The  language 
of  section  8(b)  implies  that  in  the  eaae 
of  pubhc  facilities,  he  is  authorised  to 
make  both  loans  and  grants  to  a  single 
project.  Further,  section  8(b)(2)  Indi- 
cates that  the  local  governments  need 
contribute  nothing  in  the  case  of  con- 
structing public  facilities.  Thus  the 
Federal  Government  conceivably  could 
be  required  to  foot  the  entire  cost  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  ever  begin  per- 
mitting the  Government  to  enter  one 
area,  one  ccHnmunity.  and  foot  the  en- 
tire cost  of  a  project,  then  we  shall  have 
every  community  in  the  country  appeal- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  tor  the 
same  treatment. 

With  respect  to  loans  to  private  indus- 
tries under  section  6  of  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary's discretion  is  also  shockingly  ex- 
tensive.   To  illustrate,  section  6(b)(7) 


limits  such  loans  to  a  term  of  not  ex- 
ceeding 25  years,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  under  section  12(5)  ex- 
tend such  loans  for  an  additional  10 
years.  He  is  given  similar  authority 
with  respect  to  loans  for  construction 
of  public  facilities.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  given  discretion  to  extend 
the  latter  from  40  to  50  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  this.  This  proposal  is  not  for  tem- 
porary legislation.  It  is  for  a  permanent 
program  for  50  years.  It  could  well  take 
that  long  for  the  program  to  be  executed 
and  consummated  under  the  terms  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  vrill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
lend  all  of  the  money  to  one  concern. 

Mr.  McCLFTJ.AN.    I  have  so  intimated. 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  I  simply  wish  to 
emphasize  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    It  is  true. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Secretary  could 
lend  all  of  the  money  to  one  concern. 

Bir.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  stating  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  proposal.  This  is  not 
a  measure  to  provide  temporary  relief 
in  a  distressed  area  or  in  distressed 
areas.  This  is  to  be  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  the  Government,  to  operate  in 
this  field  from  now  until  the  end  of  the 
next  half  century,  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  brought  out  yes- 
terday in  the  colloquy  the  fact  that  the 
Small  Btisiness  Administration  can  do 
everything  provided  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  and  in  addition  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  lend  money  for 
working  capital. 

There  is  an  amendment  pending  which 
would  strike  out  of  the  bill  the  provision 
with  regard  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, yet  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration can  make  loans  up  to  100  percent 
on  machinery  and  equipment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  the  bill  in 
some  respects,  at  least,  would  provide  a 
duplication  of  authority  now  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  can  do  everything 
for  industry  and  business  that  the  bill 
would  permit,  and  in  addition  can  make 
loans  for  working  capital  and  can  make 
loans  on  machinery  and  equipment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  that  is 
true.  I  have  not  examined  the  law  care- 
fully oiough  to  be  siu-e.  but  I  believe  the 
bill  would  provide  a  duplication  of  au- 
thority in  certain  areas,  and  it  encom- 
passes an  extension  of  powers  which 
would  make  the  program  permanent  for 
50  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  placed  in  the 
Rbccks  yesterday  the   exact  langiiage 


with  respect  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, which  permits  such  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  section  6(b)  (9)  (D)  and 
section  7(d)  gives  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce authority  to  subordinate  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment's  security  on  loans. 
This,  in  effect,  makes  the  CJovernment  a 
second  mortgagee  on  all  projects  in 
which  it  would  participate  under  the 
bill.  What  is  worse,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Secretary  so  desires  he  can  in  his  discre- 
tion defer  any  payments  on  the  indebt- 
edness to  the  Federal  Government  until 
such  time  as  all  "other  loans  made  in 
connection  with  such  project  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  have  been 
repaid  in  full." 

The  powers  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  section  12(4)  are  like- 
wise exceedingly  broad.  For  example, 
he  may  "under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  assign  or  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or 
credit,  in  his  discretion  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  con- 
sideration as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
reasonable,  any  evidence  of  debt,  con- 
tract, claim,  personal  property,  or  secu- 
rity assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  payment  of  loans  made 
under  this  act." 

I  emphasize  the  following  words :  "and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  payment  of  such  loans  until 
such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit 
or  collection." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCri.KT.T.AN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  McCUELLAN.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  repose 
unconscionably  wide  and  extensive 
powers  in  the  Secretary.  It  would  vir- 
tually make  him  dictator  over  the  various 
programs  prescribed  in  the  bill. 

It  is  also  my  firm  conviction  that  in 
many  respects  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  dupUcate  Federal  enactments  al- 
ready on  the  statute  books.  For  exam- 
ple, we  now  have  functioning  loan  pro- 
grams for  private  industry  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  Loans  for 
public  facilities,  are  presently  being  made 
by  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration within  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  So  as  the  need  arises 
to  adapt  these  existing  programs  to  the 
needs  of  our  depressed  areas,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  better  method  would  be  to 
amend  these  statutes  rather  than  to 
create  a  completely  new  and  unneces- 
sary administrative  agency  which  will 
surely  be  done — another  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  biU  is  also  objectionable  to  me  t»e- 
cause  its  major  financi|^  will  be  not 
through  annual  appropriations  from  the 
Congress,  but  through  borrowing  by  the 
Administrator  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. This  is  the  familiar  method 
of  back-door  financing  that  frustrates 
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an  annual  review  of  the  legislation  s  ef- 
fectiveness by  the  Consress.  Indeed, 
the  whole  flavor  and  essence  of  the  bill 
smacks  of  a  desire  to  get  the  control  of 
the  essential  elements  of  the  programs 
away  from  Congress  and  into  the  head 
of  an  executive  agency.  This,  I  believe. 
is  completely  uncalled  for.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  abdicate  its 
responsibility  and  duty  to  make  or.  in  its 
judgment,  to  reject  annual  appropria- 
tions for  this  program. 

Finally,  I  noted  with  interest  the  very 
candid  remarks  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas]  last  week 
when  he  stated  that — 

This  measure  will  not  reduce  this  reces- 
iion  •  •  •  s  1  la  not  an  antirecesiilun 
measure  (Congressional  Rzcosd,  Mar  9  p 
3612,  col    3) 

I  agree  with  him. 

S.  1  is  not  a  temporary  measure  de- 
signed to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  current 
recession.  Let  no  one  regard  it  as  such. 
It  is  the  commencement  of  a  permanent 
program.  For  50  years  the  bill  envisions 
40-year  loans  that  may  be  extended  for 
10  years,  making  a  half  centui-y-  Once 
the  bill  is  passed  and  the  program  is 
inaugurated,  it  will  grow  and  grow,  and 
more  and  more  communities  and  busi- 
nesses will  seek  the  favors  that  the  bill 
bestows.  Either  the  requests  of  other 
communities  will  hive  to  be  granted,  or 
rank  discrunination  will  be  imposed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  additional  time  does  the  Scmi- 
ator  from  Arkansas  desire? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     One  minute. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     I    yield    2    addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  American  citizen  taxpayers  saddled 
with  this  uneconomical,  extravagant, 
and  unnecessary  burden. 

I  cannot  support  a  bill  of  the  magni- 
tude and  consequences  entailed  by  this 
measure.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  decide 
I  cannot  do  so,  but  the  consequences  I 
foresee  preclude  me  from  giving  it  my 
endorsement  and  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  VCT  happy 
to  yield  if  I  have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  mentioned  the  existence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Act,  and 
the  Community  Facilities  Act,  which  is 
embodied  m  the  Housing  Administra- 
tion's functions,  and  he  stated  that  the 
bill  would  pile  further  lending  and  giv- 
ing programs  on  top  of  these  other  acts 
May  I  have  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  on  this  question :  Con- 
gress passed  the  Small  Biisiness  Admin- 
istration Act,  which  provides  liberal 
authority  to  make  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  the  purcha.sr 
of  machinery  to  be  located  wherever  the 
borrower  determines  to  place  his  busi- 
ness. The  Community  Facilities  Act.  in 
order  to  stimulate  development  in  com- 
munities, provides  money  to  be  loaned 
lor  the  installation  of  gas  lines,  water 


lines,    sidewalks,    powerplants,    and    so 
forth. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion also  lends  money  to  provide  plants 
for  the  distribution  or  the  generation  of 
electricity. 

Efforts  were  made  through  those  sev- 
eral means  to  induce  businesses  to  settle 
m  what  are  supposed  to  be  rural  com- 
munities and  undeveloped  communities, 
but  such  efforts  failed 

By  the  terms  of  the  bill.  Con^ro-vs, 
through  legislative  declaration,  would 
attempt  to  convert  what  are  unaccepta- 
ble areas  for  the  e.siabh.shment  of  a 
business  into  area.s  that  suppo.sedly 
would  be  acc(  ptab"(' 

I  now  a.sk  my  (lue.stioti  Through  the 
appropriation  of  money  can  Congre.s* 
provide  buildings  in  an  area  close  to  a 
supply  of  raw  material  and  clo.so  to  the 
supply  of  the  con.suming  public,  and 
thus  create  out  of  an  undesirable  area 
one  that  is  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  maintenance  of  good  govern- 
ment, reasonable  taxes,  and  pleasant 
surroundings^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  can  do  .so  without  incurring  a 
continuous  heavy  subsidy  I  believe  the 
bill  would  ultimately  lead  to  such  re- 
sult. 

I  point  out  another  weakne.v.s  in  the 
bill  If  we  should  establish  a  plant  or 
project  to  bring  economic  life  into  a 
community,  we  would  have  provided  all 
the  money  that  can  be  borrow»xl.  and 
there  would  be  no  working  capital  re- 
maining. There  is  not  even  a  require- 
ment that  sufficient  working  capital  be 
shown  to  be  available  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  project,  plant,  or  factory 
after  it  has  been  built 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  may 
the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  have  an  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  be- 
fore we  yield  additional  time,  how  much 
time  remains  to  our  side  on  the  bilP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  One 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  minutes 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator   from   Arkansa.s 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  was  the  chairman  of  the 
McClellan  investigating  committee  Six 
or  seven  years  ago,  while  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  a  strike  took  place  in  5 
States,  including  Ohio  The  strike  was 
m  progress  for  a  number  of  weeks 

The  Governor  of  Ohio  received  a  call 
from  a  top  echelon  official  of  another 
State.  su«gestinsi  that  a  shutout  was  in 
existence,  and  that  shutout  unemploy- 
ment compensation  ought  to  be  paid 
The  knowledge  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
concerning  the  facts  w  as  m  complete  dis- 
agreement with  that  recitation  Ohio 
did  not  award  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, because  there  was  in  existence  a 
voluntary  work  stoppage  The  State 
from  which  the  call  came  did  make  an 
award  of  unemployment  compensation 
Subsequently,  the  courts  of  that  State 
ruled  the  award  invalid  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
regardless  of  how  much  money  is  spent 
will  not  generally  operate  as  an  induce- 
ment for  stable  business  to  settle  m  such 
surroundings. 


Mr  McCLELLAN  I  am  not.  I  must 
confess,  an  astute  businessman,  but  I 
believe  that  anyone  with  any  judgment 
at  all  would  take  mto  consideration  that 
factor  in  establishing  a  business  in  any 
place.  Particularly  is  that  true  today 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  busi- 
ne.vses  that  may  be  established  by  the 
use  of  loans  and  grants  under  this  bill 
will  have  to  bring  m  raw  material.'^,  and 
meet  all  the  other  expenses  connected 
with  such  operation  just  as  is  done  m 
other  areas  where  the  same  product  is 
manufactuied  They  must  still  meet  the 
comjH'tition  m  marketing  their  product 
Otherwi.se,  they  cannot  survive.  I  can 
well  under.stand  that  a  man  might  de- 
cide to  .set  up  a  business  and  for  that 
purpo.se  grt  a  tt-miwrary  loan  from  a 
bank  for  a  small  amount  and  then  gel 
a  grant,  65  percent  of  it  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  put  in  very  little  capital 
of  his  own  When  he  does  that,  he  is 
m  business  Peihaps  he  will  be  a  success 
If  he  is  not,  he  has  had  his  chance 
without  any  lo.ss  of  consequence,  and 
the  taxpayers  have  footed  the  bill. 
Mr  LArsCHE  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  McCLEU.AN  Mr  President,  this 
1*^  bad  legislation. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  FARMERS'  UNION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  A  very  impor- 
tant convention  is  taking  place  in  our 
Capital  City.  It  is  the  1961  convention 
of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  which 
opened  on  Monday.  March  13,  at  the  de- 
partmental auditorium.  'We  welcome 
this  great  farm  organization  It  repre- 
sents the  finest  traditions  and  principles 
of  our  democracy 

I^.st  evening,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture addressed  the  delegates.  He  de- 
livered a  splendid  and  informative  ad- 
dress on  the  agricultural  p<i;icy  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  he  is  doing  a 
Kood  tob  in  his  new  respon.ubility  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Other  members  of  the  administration 
have  spoken  to  the  assembled  delegates 
Mr  Chester  Bowles.  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  addre.ssed  the  delegates  on  Tues- 
day He  made  a  remarkable  address  on 
American  foreign  policy  and  revealed 
some  of  the  new  ai)proaches  in  our  for- 
eign policy  as  developed  by  the  Kennedy 
administration 

This  morning  the  deletrates  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr  John  A  Baker.  Diiector 
of  Agricultural  Credit  Services  As  we 
know  one  of  the  needs  of  agriculture  is 
an  improved  and  expanded  farm  credit 
structure  I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Baker  ha.s 
announced  plans  for  broader  and  a  much 
improved  farm  credit  program,  particu- 
larly in  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Already,  the  Department  has 
taken  emergency  action  to  release  addi- 
tional credit  to  our  family  farmers. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  Kenneth  Holuin. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
addre.ss  the  delegates.  Mr.  Holimi  comes 
from  South  Dakota.  He  is  a  farmer  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  oui- 
family  farmers.  He  vigorously  supports 
the  public  power  program  which  is  so 
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vital  to  many  of  our  Western  Statei. 
The  Presiding  OfScer  I  Mr.  MircALrl 
comes  from  a  State  where  some  of  the 
great  electrical  energy  resources  of  the 
Nation  are  found  and  developed. 

On  Thursday  the  delegates  will  hear 
Mr.  Gteorge  McGovem.  director  of  the 
food  for  peace  program.  On  Friday 
Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  will  address  the  convention. 

Finally,  the  concluding  session  will 
be  addressed  by  Mr.  David  Brlnkley. 
NBC  news  commentator.  I  do  not  know 
what  happened  to  Mr.  Huntley,  but  at 
least  Mr.  Brlnkley  will  speak  to  the 
delegates. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Mr.  McGovem  on  his  out- 
standing work  as  director  of  the  food 
for  p>eace  program,  particularly  for  the 
proposals  he  has  made  for  long-term 
.sales  of  food  under  a  food  for  peace 
program  Soon  the  administration  will 
propose  a  much  expanded  program.  Our 
food  reserves  can  and  will  be  converted 
into  a  powerful  ally  to  our  overall  for- 
eign policy. 

I  wish  to  salute  Mr.  Patton,  the  na- 
tional president  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
and  to  commend  him  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership,  for  our  family  fanners 
and,  indeed,  for  all  of  America.  I  am 
very  proud  that  at  this  convention  some 
300  members  of  the  Minnesota  Farmers 
Union  are  In  attendance.  We  are  very 
pleased  with  the  splendid  record  of  our 
Farmers  Union  in  Minnesota.  The  State 
president.  Mr.  Edwin  Christensen,  of  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  is  in  'Wash- 
ington attending  the  convention.  The 
Minnesotans,  coming  from  Farmers 
Union  locals  throughout  the  State,  are 
here  because  of  their  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion and  because  they  wisli  to  see  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  commend  to  all  Sen- 
ators in  the  deliberations  of  this  very 
important  convention.  The  program  of 
the  Farmers  Union  is  good  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  come  to  the  floor 
and  that  he  wishes  to  reply  to  some  of 
the  comments  which  have  been  made  by 
the  opposition  to  the  area  redevelopment 
bill. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'S  1>  to  e.stablish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  primarily  to  the 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate; 
namely,  the  amendment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  which 
permits,  in  loans  on  machinery  and 
equipment  in  cases  of  demonstrated 
need.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
wishes  to  eliminate  that  provision  com- 
pletely, and.  I  take  it,  on  two  grounds. 

First,  he  says  it  is  not  necessary,  be- 
cause private  credit  will  meet  the  need 
for  such  machinery;  and  second,  that 
this  would  hurt  industrial  States  such  as 
New  York.  Let  me  point  out  there  is  a 
feature  in  the  bill  which  seems  to  have 


beoi  neglected  in  the  whole  debate.  I 
tried  to  point  this  out  yesterday.  It  is 
In  the  Ricoai).  but  apparently  has  es- 
caped attention.  On  page  47,  in  section 
6(b)  (4) ,  will  be  found  this  proviso: 

No  such  auistance  shall  be  extended  here- 
under unless  the  financial  assistance  applied 
for  Is  not  otherwise  avaUable  from  private 
lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on  reason- 
able terms. 

This  means  that  if  a  business  can  ob- 
tain loans  on  machinery  and  equipment 
for,  say,  5  years'  duration  on  reasonable 
terms,  no  loan  under  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  can  be  made  to  that  business 
firm.  So  we  hope  that  private  credit 
facilities  will  be  adequate  to  provide 
fimds  for  machinery  and  equipment  to 
new  business  firms  or  to  business  firms 
which  wish  to  expand.  We  simply  say 
that  if  private  fimds  are  not  available, 
and  if  the  business  and  the  local  rede- 
velopment committees  are  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  private  firm  needs  a 
loan  on  machinery  and  equipment,  the 
loan  could  be  permitted  to  be  made  un- 
der the  act.  It  is  not  mandatory  to 
make  such  a  loan;  in  fact,  there  are  a 
series  of  hurdles  which  the  applicant 
must  be  able  to  pass.  He  must  prove 
that  the  loan  is  not  available  from  pri- 
vate sources,  and  then  must  prove  that 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  it. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  majority  of 
the  loans  will  be  exclusively  for  land 
and  buildings,  without  an  allowance  for 
machinery  and  equipment;  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  include  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  such  loans  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  now  fasten  upon 
the  biU. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  land  and 
buildings  normally  do  not  comprise 
much  more  than  25  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital cost  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise. 
We  are  limiting  the  maximum  percent- 
age of  the  loan  which  can  be  made  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  to 
65  percent  of  the  cost;  so  the  maximimi 
would  be  approximately  65  percent  of 
25  percent,  or  roughly  16  percent  of  the 
total  cost.  In  addition  to  this,  the  actual 
benefit  which  the  bill  provides  is  only  a 
lower  rate  of  interest;  namely,  a  prob- 
able rate  of  aroimd  4V4  percent,  as 
compared  with  a  commercial  rate  of 
something  over  6  percent.  So  the  in- 
ducement which  would  be  customarily 
held  out  would  be  a  2-percent  annual 
saving  upon  one-sixth  of  the  capital 
cost — a  2-iJercent  economy  on  one-sixth 
of  the  capital  charge. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  which  some  previous 
speakers  have  said  it  to  be.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  an  extremely  modest  pro- 
posal. There  may  be  certain  cases  in 
hard-pressed  communities  where  this 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  new 
industry;  therefore,  we  do  not  wish  to 
rule  out  completely  the  possibility  of 
loans  for  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  would  com- 
pletely eliminate  any  possibility  of  do- 
ing this. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  a  fine-spirited  man.  He  has  been  a 
sincere  supporter  of  the  bill.  Not  only 
has  he  been  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  but 
yesterday  I  think  he  was  one  of  the  Re- 


publicans who  voted  against  the  crucial 
Robertson  amendment.  I  express  my 
Indebtedness  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  that  vote,  and  say  that  it  was 
really  the  acid  test,  which  he  passed,  in 
my  judgment,  with  high  credit,  as  he 
does  virtually  every  test  which  is  im- 
posed upon  him  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  concerning  his  statement  that 
this  provision  in  the  bill  would  cripple 
New  York  and — that  it  might  be  used 
to  draw  industry  away  from  New  York — 
I  remind  him  that  the  bill  contains  a 
very  stringent  provision  against  pirating, 
a  provision  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
have  included.  So  far  as  growth  of  our 
economy  is  concerned,  we  want  New 
York,  as  well  as  other  areas,  to  share  in 
the  growth. 

This  morning.  I  was  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  vigorously  supported  the 
position  of  some  of  the  large  industrial 
States,  of  which  my  State  of  Illinois  is 
not  one,  but  of  which  New  York  is  one, 
to  try  to  have  a  larger  burden  of  the 
cyclical  unemployment  borne  by  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  thrown 
upon  the  employers  of  a  particular  State 
which  has  been  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. New  York  is  one  of  the  States 
which  has  been  hard  hit.  So  I  do  not 
think  I  need  say  ans^thing  more  about 
my  desire  to  protect  the  employers  and 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

However.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  New  York  has  a  number  of  so- 
called  depressed  areas  of  hifeh  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  They  are  listed 
on  page  68  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee.   I  shall  read  them : 

Amsterdam,  where  there  Is  14  percent  un- 
employment. 

Auburn,  which  has  9  percent  unemploy- 
ment. 

Oloversvllle,  the  center  of  the  glove  Indus- 
try, has  15  percent  unemployment. 

Jamestown-Dunkirk,  with  5.8  percent  un- 
employment. 

In  the  northern  New  York  area,  the 
area  of  Ogdensburg-Massena-Malone 
has  14  percent  unemployment;  and 
Plattsburg,  on  Lake  George,  has  more 
than  8  percent  imemployment. 

So  New  York  would  be  as  much  in  need 
for  machinery  and  equipment  loans  as 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  adopt  a  parochial  point 
of  view  on  this  matter.  In  general,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  adopt 
a  parochial  point  of  view. 

But  in  the  cases  of  those  communities 
which  are  hard  pressed,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  in  all  instances  purely  to  lower 
interest  rate  loans  on  buildings  and  land, 
we  may  not  have  enough  of  an  induce- 
ment to  help  rebuild  the  economy  of  the 
area.  If  adequate  private  capital  is  not 
available,  and  if  the  need  for  capital 
can  be  demonstrated,  then  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  foreclose  completely  the 
possibility  of  helping  those  people  with 
loans  for  machinery  and  equipment. 

Moreover,  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the 
criticisms  which  come  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  in  some  instances 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle,  about  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  sasang 
that  we  should  not  make  loans  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  Last  night  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  said  we  were  not 
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lending  enough,  and  that  we  should  pro- 
vide working  capital  as  well  as  fixed 
capital.  I  think  working  capital  should 
be  provided  by  the  commercial  banking 
system.  The  advances  for  raw  materials 
and  for  payrolls  should  be  met  by  pri- 
vate business,  out  of  the  resources  of  the 
Individual  enterprises,  and  out  of  the 
local  banks. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  entering  the 
Chamber  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  West  Virginia,  who  have  been  stal- 
warts in  connection  with  this  matter. 
I  say  frankly — as  all  of  us  know — that 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  States  which 
has  been  most  severely  hit.  If  wc  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  the  making  of  \osli\s 
for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  get  new  industries  into  those  areas, 
and  it  will  be  harder  to  get  new  indus- 
tries into  eastern  Kentucky,  eastern 
Tennessee.  southwest  Pennsylvania, 
southern  Illinois,  northern  Michigan, 
northern  Minnesota,  and.  I  may  say. 
also  the  depressed  areas  of  upper  New 
York  State. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  rejected. 

Possibly  we  may  be  able  to  make  ad- 
justments, in  conference;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  time  to  make  such  ad- 
justments. I  think  yesterday  I  demon- 
strated conclu.sively  that  I  was  in  a  mo.st 
cooperative  mood;  I  accepted  various 
amendments,  both  because  I  felt  the 
weight  of  the  votes  was  against  me.  and 
also  because  of  a  desire  to  show  that  I 
wa.s  conciliatory. 

But.  Mr  President,  much  as  I  like  to 
demon.strate  my  liking  for  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  frankly  state  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  "selling  out"  tiie 
hard-pressed  areas. 

I  see  across  the  aisle  from  me  the  eren- 
ial  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  '  I  would  remind  him  that  the 
cutover  regions  in  northern  Wisconsin 
are  also  in  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  about  all 
I  wish  to  say  on  this  issue. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
f -om  New  York  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Met- 
CKLT  in  the  chair i.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  :s  recoE^nized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
liie  to  reply  to  two  points  which  have 
boen  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
f ;om  Illinois. 

Fust  of  all.  I  assure  him  that  these 
comments  are  not  to  be  construed  as  in 
any  way  a  reflection  on  our  respect  for 
each  other,  which  will  continue  to  sur- 
vive, regardless  of  the  result  of  the  vote 
taken  on  this  amendment.  Of  course,  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  spoke  of  the 
possibility  that  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  equipment,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases" — those  were  his 
words.  But  I  point  out  that  a  change 
was  made  from  the  original  draft  of  the 
bUl.  Originally  the  draft  of  the  bill 
used  the  words  "exceptional  cases",  but 


vote  on  this 

rev  I  it  to  the 
"e.xTcptional 


that  was  changed  so  as  to  use  the  words 
"except  in  rare  cases."  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  that  the  words  "except  in  rare 
cases  of  demonstrated  need"  are  much 
less  stringent  than  the  words  "excep- 
tional cases." 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  am  perfectly  willing' 
to  revert  to  the  original  lansua'^^'e.  "ex- 
ceptional cases."  if  the  Senator  fiom 
New  York  will  agree  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  w.U  obtain  con.seiit  of 
the  Senate  to  have  that  change  made 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  would  say  that  would 
not  go  to  meet  the  full  objection  But  I 
wa.s  making  th.;t  p<;int  a.s  bearing  upon 
the  way  Mf^mbers  should 
amendment. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  If  w.' 
orrrinal  language  of 
cases,"  and  if  we  eliminate  the  words 
"of  demonstrattd  need,  '  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  then  be  willing  to 
accept  the  change  and  to  withdraw  hi.s 
amendment' 

Mr.  JAVITS  No,  I  have  already  made 
thfit  cl'^ar 

Mr.  DOUGL.-'.S  In  other  word.s,  the 
Senator  from  N'w  York  wants  a  dictated 
agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  N!r  Pii-.sidrnt ,  I  am 
.sorry  that  the  Si-nator  from  IlUncis  is 
not  being  quite  ju.'^t  to  me.  I  was  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed  that 
one  of  the  argu.nnont.s  in  favcr  of  dif fat- 
ing my  am<:'ndment  is  that  it  Mill  be  u.sed 
only  rarely;  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
him.^clf  u.sed,  in  referring  to  that  point, 
the  words  "  in  rare  cases." 

I  have  pointed  out  that  it  has  been 
made  eaiiitr.  rather  than  mure  diJTicult. 
although  that  .s  by  no  means  the  total 
answer. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  also  said  ue 
may  not  have  enough  inducement  for 
building  up  or  redeveloping  an  area.  I 
say  there  is  too  much  inducement.  That 
is  the  whole  nubbin  of  my  argument. 
Tht-re  would  be  more  inducement  than 
would  con.stitut<'  fair  comfictition  as  Ix-- 
tween  depressed  areas  and  States  .such 
as  my  own. 

Finally,  the  S'*nator  from  IlUnoLs  said 
aid  IS  available  under  this  amendment 
when  it  is  not,  available  from  other 
sources — from  Government  .sources,  sucJi 
as  the  Small  Business  Administration,  or 
from  private  sources,  such  as  machinery 
and  equipment  .'•upplicrs.  But  I  say  that 
IS  a  source  we  should  not 
success  of  a  project  may 
whether  credit  i.;  available 
terms. 

The  PRESIDING 
time  available  to  the 
York  has  expirfd. 

Mr.   JAVITS.     Mr 
myself  2  minut.s  on 

The      PRESIDING 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recoL 
2  minutes  on  thi.>  bill 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  if  credit 
on  reasonable  term.s  is  not  available,  then 
I  say  that  by  turning  over  to  the  local 
community  the  right  to  finance  it,  none- 
theless, out  of  CI  edit  available  under  this 
bill,  we  shall  be  depriving  ourselves  of  a 
piece  of  insurar;ce  which  represents  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Administration  or  of   the   private 
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supplier,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
do  that. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  my  whole  argu- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fidin  New  Yoik. 

Mr  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  It 
must  be  u.sed  for  land  and  facilities  fur 
the  building  of  plants  only. 

'I  he  use  of  the  words  "exceptional 
ca.ses.  '  as  directed  to  machinery  and 
equipment,  is  to  my  mind  vague  and  in- 
definite. That  provision  might  be  used 
to  favor  one  section  of  the  country  over 
unother,  oi  even  to  favor  one  section  of  a 
State  over  another,  by  permitting  a  more 
generous  allocation  or  a  more  varied 
kind  of  aid  to  a  favored  section. 

In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  a  number  of 
communities  liave  an  unfortunate  labor 
surplus,  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
can  better  be  accomplished,  and  cer- 
tainly It  would  be  more  simple  to  adinin- 
i.5ter.  if  we  conlined  ourselves  to  the  land 
and  facilities  provision. 

Therefore,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 

I  should  like  to  make  a  final  point  If 
Senators  really  want  to  make  the  bill  go 
as  far  as  it  can,  to  aid  in  restoring  these 
con^.munities  to  a  normal  competitive 
situation,  liien  my  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  at  this  time  we  may  have  a 
quorum  call,  without  charging  to  either 
side  the  tune  required  for  the  quorum 
call 

Mr  lK)l'GIj\S.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  back  the  remainder 
(jf  the  time  available  to  him? 

Mr  JAVITS  No  more  time  Is  avail- 
able to  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Let  the  Chair  inquire  whether  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  him. 

Mr    RANDOLPH.     Mr.   President ■ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand tluit  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  wishes  to  speak  at  this  lime.  I 
.•-luill  be  glad  to  yield  to  him.  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  withdraw  his 
request  for  the  time  being 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia wliatever  time  he  may  wish  to 
have. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  The 
Senator  fiom  \S'est  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  temporarily  withholdmg  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

I  do  not  desire  to  make  a  formal 
speech.  But  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  now  pres- 
ent,  and   with   the  Senator   from  New 
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York,  the  author  of  the  amendment,  alao 
present  on  the  floor,  I  say  to  them  and 
to  my  other  colleagues  that  Insofar  m 
West  Virginia  is  concerned,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  matter  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Senator  Bm],  and 
I  are  joined — more  than  a  mere  building 
would  be  needed  in  many  instances. 

The  structure  itself  may  not  provide 
the  answer.  It  is  very  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  there  could  well  be,  on  merit, 
an  application  which  would  require  the 
loan  of  funds  necessary  to  provide  ma- 
chinery In  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
this  problem  is  something  that  concerns 
us  very  much.  There  are  already  ioo 
many  empty  buildings. 

The  rehabilitation  of  an  old  building 
or  the  construction  of  a  new  one  will  pro- 
vide employment  in  the  construction 
stage — but  it  takes  more  than  a  struc- 
ture to  create  new  permanent  Job  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  only  when  there  Is  ma- 
chinery m  place  and  functioning  that 
there  is  production — and  it  is  production 
and  marketing  that  brings  manpower 
into  action,  sustains  payrolls,  and  makes 
for  economic  growth. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
sufficient  time,  or,  if  he  does  not,  time 
may  be  yielded  to  him  on  the  bill.  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  any  of  the  time  he  may 
find  necessary  to  take. 

However,  it  seems  to  me,  in  fairness 
to  the  argument — and  the  Senator  from 
lUmois  I  Mr.  DoucL/£l  has  been  very 
kind  in  saying  that  I  am  friendly  to 
the  bill,  which  I  am— this  is  a  matter 
mvolving  a  narrower  I'ulcrum  than  mere- 
ly the  question  of  lending  money.  It 
involves  the  question  of  lending  money 
for  machinery  that  might  be  available 
for  other  purposes.  We  are  assuming 
the  fact  that  the  money  that  would  be 
available,  on  rea&oniible  terms,  repre- 
sents a  penalty  for  us  T\\e  Small  Busi- 
ness Admliiistration.  the  banker,  or  other 
lender,  can  make  tht*  money  available, 
and  It  should  not  be  taken  away  from 
the  money  that  will  otherwise  be  made 
available  under  this  bill  It  should  not 
be  so  used,  even  if  it  cannot  come  from 
anywhere  else,  because  we  defeat  our- 
selves, and  defeat  those  in  West  Virginia, 
from  the  economic  vlewpwint.  The 
lenders  can  look  at  the  purpose  of  the 
loan  and  say,  "It  Is  worth  making  a  loan 
for  machinery  and  equipment."  It  is 
not  that  the  money  is  not  available;  the 
point  Is  that  the  money  will  be  available 
on  reasonable  terms,  so  I  think  we  should 
leave  It  that  way.  Then  there  is  the 
sanction  of  a  banker  or  a  Government  of- 
ficial, who  has  looked  at  It  from  the  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  and  has  said,  "This 
loan  Is  feasible.  Let  us  lend  the  money 
for  the  machinery  or  equipment." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  understand  the 
point  made  by  my  eminent  colleague.  I 
heard  that  argument  In  the  days  when 
loans  were  made  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  I  hear  that  argu- 
ment made  when  loans  are  administered 
through  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. Do  not  misunderstand  me  when  I 
say  I  have  heard  that  argument;  but 
constantly  we  are  told  there  are  other 


avenues  through  which  we  may  proceed 
to  procure  the  necessary  funds  with 
K^ch  to  do  the  Job,  let  us  say,  of  re- 
habilitating an  industry. 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  New  York 
now,  if  It  is  good  in  one  agency  and  the 
lending  ability  is  present  in  that  agency 
to  provide  the  funds,  what  is  wrong  with 
setting  the  opportunity  in  motion  under 
this  bin  to  provide  funds  in  relation  to 
machinery? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again,  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may  be 
better  than  my  own.  I  can  only  advance 
my  best  Judgment.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
because  there  are  different  criteria.  The 
very  criteria  in  the  bill  permit  imeco- 
nomlc  loans  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, whereas  the  criteria  in  the  Small 
Business  Act  provide  for  economic  loans. 
So  I  say,  surely,  if  we  have  to  do  it,  be 
uneconomic  in  buildings  or  other  facili- 
ties; but  do  not  be  uneconomic  when  it 
ccxnes  to  machmery  and  equipment. 

That  is  precisely  my  argvunent.  It  is 
why  I  have  submitted  the  amendment. 
It  is  a  business  reason.  I  am  not  living 
In  an  abstract  world.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience in  business,  in  service  on 
boards,  and  so  forth.  There  is  a  business 
reason  for  the  amendment.  There  is  a 
different  criterion  if  the  money  is  ob- 
tained somewhere  else  than  if  it  is  ob- 
tained under  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  joins  me  m  stating 
that  sources  from  which  financial  as- 
sistance might  normally  be  expected 
certainly  have  not  proved  to  be  the 
whole  answer  to  the  problems  of  our 
own  business  firms  in  West  Virgmia. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  made  reference  to  the 
Small  Businesss  Administration  and  to 
bankers  and  to  others  who  might  be 
willing,  in  some  States  at  least,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance.  He  indicated 
that  it  would  be  good  for  those  people 
to  enter  into  the  picture. 

I  should  like,  with  my  colleague's  per- 
mission, and  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  present  for  the 
Record  some  letters  that  have  been 
written  to  me  by  businessmen  in  West 
Virginia,  which  testify  to  the  fact  that 
long-term.  low-Interest  capital  simply 
Is  not  available  to  our  people  in  West 
Virginia. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Roswell  H.  Alt,  president  of  the  Peters- 
biu*g  Industrial  Development  Corp., 
Petersburg,  W.  Va.,  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  my  able  and 
distinguished  senior  colleague  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  If  I  may,  I  inter- 
pose only  to  say  that  Grant  County  Is 
one  of  the  strongest  Republican  coun- 
ties in  the  State,  Petersburg  being  the 
county  seat  of  the  county.  Its  citizens 
of  all  political  afiUiations  are  generally 
enterprising  and  frugal. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  insert 
the  letter  in  the  Record  with  unani- 


mous consent,  but  I  want  to  read  only 
one  or  two  sentences.  The  president 
of  the  Petersburg  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp.  says: 

Again,  we  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion our  conversation  on  the  pressing  and 
immediate  need  for  long-term,  low-interest- 
rate  financing  for  prospective  Industry. 
Prom  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  proposals 
we  have  submitted  to  interested  industrial 
companies,  this  seems  to  be  our  largest 
obstacle.  The  best  industrial  financing  we 
can  offer  at  present  is  our  community  par- 
ticipation in  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion loan.  Needless  to  say.  under  today's 
competition  for  industry,  this  is  very  in- 
adequate due  to  length  of  term,  interest 
rate,  and  other  problems. 

That  has  reference  to  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  get  loans  from 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petersbttbo  Industsial  Dcvzlopment 
Co»p., 

Petersburg,  W.  Va.,  February  10.  1961. 
Hon.  RoBZKT  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senator  from.  West  Virginia. 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I>EA«  Sknatoe  Btbo:  We  want  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  you  for  your  interest  in 
and  your  visit  to  our  area  in  connection 
with  the  Wect  Virginia  unemployment  situ- 
ation and,  in  particular,  your  efforts  in  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  Improving  the 
national  forests  in  West  Virginia.  The  im- 
provement of  the  national  forests,  as  we  see 
this,  not  oiUy  affords  immediate  employment 
but  also  provides  by  far  the  largest  gain  for 
the  future  in  increased  recreational  facili- 
ties, watershed  control,  water  impound- 
ments, reforestation,  increased  future  timber 
yield,  etc. 

Again,  we  want  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion our  conversation  on  the  pressing  and 
immediate  need  for  long-term,  low-interest- 
rate  financing  for  prospective  industrv. 
Prom  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  proposals 
we  have  submitted  to  interested  industrial 
companies,  this  seems  to  be  ovir  largest  ob- 
stacle. The  best  industrial  financing  we  can 
offer  at  present  is  our  community  partici- 
pation in  a  Small  Business  Administration 
loan.  Needless  to  say,  under  today's  com- 
petition for  industry,  this  is  very  inadequate 
due  to  the  length  of  term,  interest  rate,  and 
other  problems.  We  earnestly  solicit  the 
efforts  of  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  to  enact  some  type  legislation  to 
enable  such  communities  as  ours  to  offer 
long-term,  low-interest-rate  loans  to  pros- 
pective industry. 

Thanking  you,  we  are. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Roswell  H.  Alt.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  James  Paul  Geary,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  same  corporation,  in 
which  he  says: 

The  actual  purpose  of  my  writing  is  to 
reiterate  statements  made  by  me  at  said 
meeting  with  reference  to  the  operating  pro- 
cedures of  Small  Business  Administration. 
Prom  personal  knowledge,  it  takes  approxi- 
mately 6  months  to  1  year  from  the  time 
application  is  made  to  the  closing  of  a  lop.n. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter   printed   in   the   Record    at  this 

point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v'ss  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows : 

PrmsBtnta  iKiroaimiAi. 

DsvKi.or>CKirr  Cokp., 
Petersburg.  W.  Va.,  February  15.  1961. 
rton.  RoBDiT  C.  Bt»o, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Waahington,  DC. 

Deas  Mb.  Btkd:  Your  personal  letter  and 
acknowledgment  of  the  meeting  held  In 
Petersburg.  Grant  County,  W.  Va.,  was 
appreciated,  and  I  was  particularly  Interested 
In  your  Interest  for  the  Forest  Service. 
I-'rank.ly.  a  large  appropriation  for  this  De- 
partment would  definitely  benefit  the  sur- 
rounding area  of  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest. 

The  actual  purpose  of  my  writing  U  to 
reiterate  statements  made  by  me  at  said 
meeting  with  reference  to  the  operating  pro- 
cedures of  Small  Buaineas  Attanlnlstration. 
Prom  personal  Itnowledgo,  it  takes  approxi- 
mately 6  months  to  1  year  from  the  time 
application  is  made  to  the  closing  of  a  loan. 
This  time  element  does  not  neoessarlly  Injure 
local  businesses  that  make  application,  but 
is  a  hindrance  when  and  if  Small  Business 
Administration  is  needed  for  securing  assist- 
ance to  small  bxislnesses  or  Industries  that 
might  desire  to  come  Into  a  community. 
Also,  we  have  been  faced  wttli  a  tremendous 
problem  of  competitive  Interest  rates,  and,  as 
you  know,  the  5.  5>/^,  or  6  percent  Interest 
rates  prohibit  communities  In  West  Virginia 
from  competing  with  State  programs  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina  now  have 
in  effect. 

I  would  like  to  siiggest  the  possibility  of 
creating  a  Federal  ageocy  specifically  de- 
signed to  assist  States  sucli  as  West  Virginia 
in  procuring  loans  for  qoslMled  Industries 
with  two  principal  factcta  underlying  its 
operation :  ( 1 )  Immediate  action  upon  appli- 
cation;  (2)  low  interest  rates. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  a  temporary  agency 
and  the  administration  of  same  attached  to 
the  now  existing  Small  Burtnses  Administra- 
tion setup. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jamss  Pattl  Oeaxt. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  I  should 
also  like  to  enter  into  the  Rscoro  a  letter 
which  has  been  made  available  to  me,  a 
letter  written  by  the  president  of  the 
Raleigh  County  Bank. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  point  out  that 
Raleigh  is  bis  home  county. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  It 
Is  my  home  county. 

This  letter  Is  written  by  one  of  our 
most  capable  past  Governors,  the  Honor- 
able Okey  L.  Patteson,  now  president  of 
that  bank. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  if  I  took 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  entire 
conte-xt  of  the  letter.  I  think  this  letter 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doucuis).     It  reads: 

Febsuakt  24.  1961. 
Mr  CHAai.cs  3  Lx>^as,  Jr., 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

DzAR  Ms.  Lewis:  You  have  banded  me  a 
copy  of  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd's  letter  to 
you  of  February  10  with  reference  to  de- 
pressed area  legislation. 

ITnquestlonably  risk  capital  has  for  some 
time  been  a  great  need  In  the  depressed  areas 
of  West  Virginia.  In  my  opinion  the  avail- 
ability of  low  rate  rUk  capital  would  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  present  effort  to  aid 
our  State  generally  and  this  area  In  par- 
ticular. Our  bank  has  had  nxunerous  ap- 
plications for  business  loans  that  we  were 


unable  to  accomzr.odate.     Our  Inability  is  ex- 
plained In  several  ways : 

First,  we  are  strictly  supervised  by  the 
State  banking  department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Both  of  these  agencies  are 
extremely  critical  of  any  loans  that  are  not 
on  a  reasonably  snort  term  basis  and  are  not 
adequately  collatcraled 

Secondly,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
depositors  whose  money  we  are  using  as 
trust  funds  we  l^ave  to  be  able  at  all  times 
to  meet  with  thi-lr  wlthdrawdl  demands 

Thirdly,  approximately  50  percent  of  our 
deposits  are  on  savings  accounts  or  tUne 
certificates.  These  require  p.iymont  by  us 
cf  an  Interest  rat?  of  i  mhilmuni  of  2  percent 
and  a  maximum  of  3  percent.  Patently,  we 
cannot  make  leans  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  we  are  paying  for  money  and  con- 
tinue in  business 

Fourthly,  our  loan  limit  by  law  for  any  one 
loan,  either  to  any  one  p>er8on  or  corpora- 
tion, is  approximately  $150,000.  If  we  have  It 
available.  It  wculd.  therefore,  be  apparent 
that  even  the  full  amount  of  our  loan 
capacity  would  be  of  no  practical  help  to 
any  sizable  Industry  or  business. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  that  could 
be  given  for  the  bank's  Inability  to  meet  the 
present  need,  b\.;t  in  the  Interest  of  brevity 
we  mention  only  the  above.  But,  from  the 
above,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
great  need  for  the  avaiUbUlty  of  financial 
help  to  business  and  Industry  here. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OKET  L    P.KTTXSOtf, 

Pre.itdrnt 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Lewis  from  Elmer  L.  E>avis. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Beckley 
National  Bank  of  Beckley.  W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BccKLrr  National  Bank. 
BecklT),  W  Va..  February  14, 1961. 
Mr  CRARI.KS  S.  Lewis,  Jr  . 
Lewta  Chevrolet  Co.. 
Beckley.  W.  Va. 

Dkar  Mr.  Lxwifl:  With  reference  to  your 
memorandum  n-questing  my  opinion  of  the 
need  for  long-term,  low-interest  capital  loans 
to  interested  p-?r8ons  seeking  to  locate  In 
our  great  State  I  am  very  pleased  to  pass 
along  to  you  nr. /  thoughts  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

I  am  very  svire  the  need  for  long-term. 
low-Interest  capital  In  West  Virginia  would 
be  desirable  and  attractive  to  any  Industry 
planning  on  locitlng  or  expanding  their  fa- 
cilities. The  availability  of  thU  type  of  fi- 
nancing, I  am  sure,  would  be  an  excellent 
talking  point  to  anyi>ne  considering  our 
State. 

Banks  are  limited  by  resru'atlons  as  to  the 
type  of  loans  that  they  are  permitted  to 
m.ike  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  lo.in.  Banks 
are.  as  a  rule,  conservative  and  are  ni>t  In 
a  position  to  e.xtend  loans  that  wuu'.d  be  con- 
sidered risk  cap.tal  for  expansion  or  new  de- 
velopment. Th?y  also  are  limited  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  cap  tal  and  surplus  of  the  Indi- 
vidual banks.  Our  banks  loan  limit  is 
♦150,000  by  regulation. 

I  certainly  beleve.  If  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  available  to  industry  long-term,  cap- 
ital loans  at  an  attractive  Interest  rate,  this 
would  be  most  encouraging  and  attr.actlve 
to  those  wishing  to  locate  within  our  State. 

I  trust  the  abDve  Information  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  In  preparing  your  report  on  this 
matter  to  Senator  Robxrt  C    Bthd. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  L  Davis. 
Jxeci^rtce  Vice  President. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  without  impoaing  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senate  further,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RzcoKD  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Tug  Valley  Chamt)er  of  Commerce:  a 
letter  from  the  Morgantown  Cliamber  of 
Commerce;  an  editorial  from  the  August 
22.  1960,  Huntington  Advertiser;  a  lett<r 
from  Andrew  W.  McLaughlin,  of  the 
Blue  Grass  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. ;  and  a 
letter  from  Charles  J.  Eib.  of  Marlinton. 
W.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tt'g  Vallet  Ch.^mber  or  Commerce, 

Williarmtori.   W.    Va..   February   28.   1961 
Subject:    Risk  capital  requirements  for  Tug 

Valley  area. 
Senator  Robert  C    Btro. 
VS.  Senate  Office  Butlding. 
Wa.ihing.'on.  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Btrc"  During  your  efforts 
In  behalf  of  assisting  areas  with  persistent 
unemployment,  your  attention  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  need  for  risk  capital  In 
many  areas 

Within  the  Tug  Valley  area  we  have  ex- 
perienced this  need  for  several  years,  becaui>e 
our  local  banking  facilities  are  rather  con- 
servative with  their  lending  policies,  thereby 
creating  an  extremely  difficult  situstlon  for 
many  of  our  local  business  firms  and  or  in- 
dividuals who  are  In  dire  need  of  additional 
financing. 

Many  of  these  Individuals  borrowed  money 
several  years  ago  during  a  period  that  their 
operating  capital  wsis  such  that  high 
monthly  payments  were  possible  without  any 
inconvenience;  however,  today  these  same 
people  experience  financial  difllculty  as  a 
result  of  our  depressing  economic  conditions 
and  cannot  maintain  satisfactory  repay- 
ments schedules.  Although  their  position 
within  our  communities  is  excellent,  their 
potential  to  borrow  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  refinancing  Is  limited  a-lthln  our  Imme- 
diate area  This  condition  necessitates  trips 
to  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
additional  funds  with  which  to  survive 
buslnesswlse  and  on  a  basis  which  would 
provide  sufficient  operating  capital. 

Assuming  that  a  young  man  wished  to 
embark  on  a  new  venture  In  our  area,  the 
odds  would  be  that  he  would  have  a  difficult 
time  esUibll.shlng  hlm-self  sufficiently  so  that 
he  could  borrow  any  sufficient  sum  of  money, 
assvimlng.  of  course,  that  there  was  no  one 
here  to  endorse  his  note  for  a  loan  or  that 
he  did  not  possess  any  type  of  security  in 
fixed  assets  or  real  estate 

Then  again,  we  have  several  established 
business  firms  and  or  individuals  who  have 
tried  to  expand  their  present  business  opera- 
tion or  strengthen  their  present  financial 
status  who  have  been  presented  with  this 
constant  refusal  to  loan  them  the  necessary 
funds 

For  example,  severiil  months  ago.  one  of 
our  local  established  businessmen  visited 
our  office  to  discuss  a  planned  Improvement 
to  his  property  which  is  located  almost  di- 
rectly acrorg  the  .'itreet  from  my  office.  This 
Improvement  would  have  greatly  improved 
not  only  his  {>roperty.  but  a  section  of  our 
downtown  business  district.  He  could  nut 
secure  the  necessary  capital  from  our  locsl 
bank.s  He  had  to  leave  our  city — our 
county-  and  our  State  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary funds  with  which  to  do  the  work.  I 
might  add  that  he  Is  currently  engaged  In 
the  property  Improvement  and,  upon  com- 
pletion, he  win  have  a  l)eautlful  retail  outlet. 

Even  our  lumber  dealers  resort  to  utiliza- 
tion of  outside  capital  to  finance  some  of 
their   homebuUding   programs,   because   our 
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local  banking  Institutions  wUl  not  provide 
necessary  funds. 

Generally  speaking.  I  would  state  that  our 
local  banking  facilities  do  not  possess  the 
confidence  required  for  a  vlgorotis,  sgfres- 
slve  approach  to  our  eoonomlc  sunrlval 
within  this  area.  Risk  capital  Is  a  phrase 
which  is  frowned  upon  within  these  circles. 

I  strongly  feel  that;  risk  capital  which 
would  be  made  available  to  our  area  would 
permit  several  smaller  business  Anns  to 
secure  a  vital  "shot  In  ^iit  arm,"  so  that  they 
can  survive  the  future  economic  problems 
which  we  will  encounter. 

Realizing  of  course  that  these  loans  with 
risk  capital  would  be  repaid,  our  business 
firms  and/  or  Individuals  could  stimulate  our 
local  economy  via  necessary  arrangements 
for  Improving  their  business  conditions  and 
operations. 

Another  example,  S4-Teral  months  ago  we 
had  a  local  man  visit  lu  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  garment  Industry 
within  our  area.  He  needed  $10,000  with 
which  to  start  the  project.  He  was  willing 
to  invest  an  additional  $5,000  of  his  personal 
funds  for  the  business.  Neither  of  our 
county  banks  would  loan  him  the  requested 
amount  of  capital.  be<au8e  they  did  not  feel 
that  he  would  survive  the  current  eoonomle 
conditions.  The  Tug  VaUey  Industrial  Corp., 
Williamson.  Mingo  Cov.nty.  W.  Va.,  finally  ap- 
proved a  $10,000  loan  to  this  Individual.  He 
has  been  In  operation  since  December  lOM. 
Today  he  Is  out  taking  orders  for  finished 
goods  which  have  alieady  been  completed. 
He  is  experiencing  di'Bculty  with  this  ren- 
ture.  but  he  Is  trying  to  do  his  best  and  Is 
devoting  a  great  amount  of  time  and  effort 
toward  this  goal.  He  Is  also  trying  to  secure 
Government  contracU.  and  subcontracts  for 
his  firm  in  order  to  prove  successful.  Dnder 
the  terms  of  our  loan,  his  first  payments  do 
not  become  effective  until  the  end  of  1968, 
therefore,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  overcome 
his   problems. 

We  also  refer  to  a  me  tal  working  plant 
which  had  a  desire  to  locate  within  our  area. 
This  project  consumed  approximately  13 
months  of  contacts.  Investigation,  and 
coordination.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  local 
bank  refused  to  assume  a  participating  loan 
portion  in  the  amount  of  $12,600.  The  total 
loan  agreement  with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  was  for  $60,000.  We  lost  the 
firm.  The  financial  i;tatus  of  this  firm  was 
not  the  best  in  the  world;  however,  the  man 
is  BtUl  in  operation  and  seems  to  be  surviv- 
ing 

In  a  nutshell,  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
new  Industry  coming  Into  our  area  with 
any  "gold-plated"  proposition,  becauss  we 
are  In  an  area  which  :m  In  dire  need  of  Inter- 
nal Improvements,  many  of  which  must  be 
accomplished  via  local  effort.  Risk  capital 
is  but  one  of  our  many  local  problems. 

We  do  feel  that  a  change  of  heart  with 
some  of  the  lending  i>olicies  within  our  area 
will  assist  substantially  with  overcoming 
this  present  defect  within  our  economy. 
The  sooner  the  better 

Your  assistance  in  -Jils  respect  with  regard 
to  any  type  Federal  a:tion  In  this  field  would 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  many  small  busi- 
nessmen and  business  firms. 

Thank  you. 

FluiNK  O.  TsxrrRAa, 
Managing  Director. 


Morgantown  Chamber  or  Comi 

Morgantown,  W.  Va..  March  1, 1961. 
Hon  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  FVbruary  212  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  pass  along  to  you  local  data 
BUbstanUatlng  the  noed  for  long-term.  low- 
Interest  capital  In  West  Virginia. 

Our  local  chamber  of  commerce,  Just  la  the 
past  3  months,  has  l>een  aiding  three  local 
manufacturing   companies    to   obtain  long- 
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term,  low-interest  capital  for  expansion  In 
these  plants.  These  companies  are  the  Val- 
ley Ifanutaeturing  &  Distributing  Co.,  the 
Oalls  Electric  &  Machine  Co.,  and  the  Indtu- 
trlal  Manufacturing  Co.,  all  local  Morgan- 
town  companies.  These  companies  at  the 
moment  all  have  loans  from  our  local  banks 
but  the  companies  are  still  In  need  of  more 
financial  assistance  and  risk  capital.  One 
company  already  has  an  application  in  for  a 
Small  Business  Administration  loan,  we  are 
assisting  one  of  the  other  companies  in  mak- 
ing an  application  for  a  Small  Business 
Administration  loan,  and  the  third  company 
still  does  not  have  a  solution  to  Its  needed 
capital  problem.  These  are  all  three  good 
companies  employing  a  total  of  over  250 
local  workers. 

Another  company  that  has  not  contacted 
the  chamber  concerning  needed  capital  but 
has  requested  an  additional  loan  from  one 
of  our  banks  \b  the  Industrial  Machine  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  Morgantown. 

As  you  know,  Morgantown  does  not  have 
too  great  a  number  of  local  industries.  Quite 
a  portlOQ  of  our  basic  salaries  comes  from 
employment  at  West  Virginia  University,  the 
U£.  Bureau  of  Mines  Appalachian  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  local  coal  companies. 

To  a  reasonable  extent  our  local  banks 
have  been  able  to  provide  a  limited  amount 
at  capital  for  our  local  Industries.  However, 
a  good  part  of  It  has  not  been  nearly  as  long- 
term  or  as  low-Interest  rate  as  would  be 
desired.  I  also  feel  that  If  business  does  not 
take  an  upturn  for  the  better,  more  local 
companies  will  be  in  need  of  additional  long- 
term  capital. 

Hoping  that  this  information  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  you  in  preparing  your 
eoBiments  on  the  proposed  depressed  areas 
legislation  and  thanking  you  again  for  the 
<^>portunlty  to  make  these  observations,  I 
remain. 

Most  sincerely, 

James  R.  McCartnxt. 

Managing  Director. 


[Prom  the  Huntington   (W.  Va.)    Advertiser, 
Aug.  22,  1960) 

FiNANCiNo  Is  Major  Obstacle  to  State 
Industrial  Growth 

An  Illuminating  and  challenging  letter  for 
all  West  Virginia  has  come  to  us  from 
Uoyd  A.  Cook,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Ravens-Metal  Products,  Inc.,  of 
Parkersburg. 

The  company  was  the  first  to  organize  In 
the  Ohio  Valley  for  fabricating  aluminum 
from  the  giant  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Corp.  works  at  Ravenswood. 

At  the  time  it  was  formed  4  years  ago,  the 
Advertiser  published  an  editorial  conunent- 
Ing  on  the  opportunities  here  and  all  along 
the  Ohio  Valley  for  men  with  enterprise  and 
know-how  to  launch  similar  Industries. 

The  Kaiser  Co.  itself  had  expected  such 
satellite  plants  to  spring  up  in  West  Vir- 
ginia as  they  had  near  the  firm's  operations 
at  Spokane,  Wash.  But  even  after  4  years 
the  development  Is  not  taking  place. 

At  least  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  it 
Is  not  was  pointed  out  In  Mr.  Cook's  letter 
referring  to  our  editorial.  The  difficulty  his 
company  has  encountered,  he  believes,  may 
apply  to  the  entire  area  of  Industrial  de- 
▼elopment. 

8o  his  experience  seems  to  tell  in  part  why 
the  State  has  lagged  in  creating  new  Jobs 
for  men  Idled  by  the  mechanization  of  coal 
mines. 

The  difficulty  is  financing. 

To  begin  operations  the  Ravens-Metal  Co. 
had  to  sell  stock  to  the  public. 

Ttiose  who  bought  at  that  time  have  seen 
the  value  of  their  shares  rise  from  $10  to 
$15.  The  advance  has  taken  place  as  a  re- 
sult of  steady  growth  of  the  business  that 
has  required  the  opening  of  two  new  plants, 
one  at  Ellaabeth  and  another  at  Ellenboro. 


During  the  4  years  the  number  ot  em- 
ployees has  risen  from  5  to  55.  issiils  have 
climbed  from  $127,000  to  $400,000.  Annual 
sales  have  leaped  from  $57,000  In  1957  to  a 
1959  total  of  $600,000.  The  sales  goal  for 
this  year  is  $750,000. 

That  Is  substantial  progress.  No  doubt  It 
has  required  hard  work,  dedication,  and 
loyal  cooperation  throughout  the  team  of 
management  and  employees. 

But  even  with  all  the  company's  htunan 
and  material  assets  and  its  remarkable  rec- 
ord of  growth,  It  Btm  has  to  go  to  the  public 
for  its  financing. 

Neither  banks  nor  Government  agencies 
have  responded  to  the  need. 

And  having  to  go  to  the  public  week  after 
week  to  sell  stock  to  finance  expansion 
needed  almost  constantly  to  keep  production 
up  with  sales  takes  time  and  effort  that 
should  go  Into  ]}lannlng,  development,  and 
supervision  of  operations. 

The  problem  Is  of  particular  Importance 
here  because  the  chamber  of  commerce  has 
adopted  as  a  major  project  for  the  year  the 
development  of  plants  to  fabricate  products 
of  basic  industries  in  this  area. 

Solving  it  would  help  meet  the  State's 
particular  need  of  small  plants  in  the  moun- 
tainous mining  areas  unsuitable  feu:  large 
industries. 

One  solution  has  been  siiggested  by  Andrew 
W.  McLaughlin,  Lewisburg  businessman,  who 
spoke  before  the  Rotary  Club  here  this 
month.  His  plan  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  manuf£w;turlng  and  marketing  com- 
mission composed  of  a  five-man  board  in 
each  county. 

The  county  boards  would  choose  a  seven- 
member  board  of  managing  directors.  This 
group  would  employ  a  paid  managing  di- 
rector and  an  auditor. 

The  commission  would  be  provided  with  at 
least  $15  million  for  loans  to  new  Industries 
and  those  needing  money  for  expansion.  Ilie 
money  might  come  from  a  State  appropria- 
tion or  partly  from  Federal  funds  for  assist- 
ing the  recovery  of  depressed  areas. 

An  obstacle  would  be  the  necessity  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  authorizing 
the  comnaission  to  make  loans  to  private 
corporations. 

The  urgent  need  of  some  such  plan  has 
been  demonstrated  not  only  by  the  slow  in- 
dustrial growth  in  West  Virginia  but  by  the 
faster  development  In  other  States  that  have 
programs  for  helping  new  concerns  get 
started  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  expansion. 

The  problem  should  get  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  officials  and  of  all  organizations  inter- 
ested in  speeding  industrial  expansion  to 
move  the  State  out  of  the  economic  dol- 
drums. 

Blxte  Grass  Fedzeal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Lewisburg,  W.  Va.,  February  IS,  196i. 
Mr.  Wendell  S.  Retnolds, 
Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Mr.  Retnolds:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  13.  requesting  information  of  new 
industries  that  are  In  need  of  capital  in  their 
expansion  and  growth. 

I  could  list  many  of  these  for  you  in 
variotis  counties  throughout  the  State,  but 
I  shall  limit  this  list  to  those  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity  which  is  as  follows:  Green- 
brier Instruments  and  Greenbrier  Electronics 
in  Ronceverte,  Falrlea  Metal  Works.  Fairlea. 
Mazwelton    Manufacturing    Co..    Lewisburg. 

These  are  a  few  of  those  that  have  been 
established  and  managed  to  stirvive  to  a 
certain  point;  one  thing  needed  for  indus- 
trial development  and  expansion  Is  capital. 

I   have   read   with   interest,   your   various 
editorials   on  industrial   development;   Jean 
Harper  sends  them  to  me.    I  certainly  com- 
mend you  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing. 
Very  sincerely, 

Andrew  W.  McLaughlin  . 
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MAJOJifTON.  W.  V*.,  rebnutry  13, 1991. 

Hon.  ROMBT  C.  Btbs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAM.  Sis;  In  anawsr  to  your  request  for 
my  views  on  helping  West  Virginia  and 
Pocahontae  Ck^unty.  made  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing here,  I  submit  the  following  euggeartlons : 

It  is  my  belief  that  too  many  people  for 
too  long  have  been  looking  to  the  OoTem- 
inent  to  take  care  of  all  tbelr  problems,  thus 
causing  many  to  lose  their  self-reliance.  It  Is 
my  contention  that  Oovemment  should  only 
help  people  to  help  thenuelTee,  and  that 
free  handouts  shoiild  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

However,  there  are  vast  projects  such  as 
the  national  forests,  flood  and  power  dams, 
reclamation  work.  etc..  which  could  not  be 
handled  by  private  Individuals  alone,  and  It 
18  in  theee  fields  that  Oovemment  must  step 
in.  But  in  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  probably  06  percent  of  the 
people  believe  or  delude  tbemaelvee  into 
thinking  that  Oovernment  projects  are  free 
since  the  Oovemment  furnishes  them,  not 
realizing  that  Oovemment  work  is  very 
costly  in  the  long  run. 

Also,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  un- 
employment crisis  in  West  Virginia  has  been 
building  up  for  a  long  time,  and  hungry 
people  cannot  wait  for  long-range  projecu 
and  must  be  put  to  w(»k  Immediately 
However,  I  believe  that  while  a  crash  pro- 
gram is  in  progress,  attention  must  be  given 
to  long-range  planning  so  that  our  economy 
can   again   be   rebuilt. 

For  example,  Pocahontas  County  Is  an  Im- 
portant producer  of  lumber,  yet  the  majority 
of  this  product  is  exported  to  other  States 
for  manufacture.  I  am  reliably  informed 
by  U.S.  Forest  Service  employees  that  last 
year  only  30  percent  of  the  timber  on  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest  was  cut  that 
should  have  been  cut,  because  there  was  no 
suitable  market  It  Is  my  belief  that  small 
woodworking  plants  throughout  the  area 
would  give  real  help  to  the  unemployment 
problems  •  •  •  lefs  produce  our  own  furni- 
ture, dimension  stock,  pressed  board,  etc  . 
right  here  where  the  timber  is  grown  The 
same  theory  applies  to  other  West  Virginia 
products. 

Since  its  inception  2  years  ago,  I  have 
been  associated  with  a  small  furniture  plant 
here,  the  buildings  of  which  were  the  former 
exhibit  buildings  of  the  Pocahontas  Ck>unty 
Fair.  The  principal  products  of  this  factory, 
two-piece  living  room  suites  (upholstered) 
have  been  widely  accepted  and  compare 
favorably  with  those  produced  In  other 
States  and  are  sold  at  a  better  price,  yet 
because  the  plant  was  started  on  a  shoe- 
string. It  has  never  been  able  to  really  get 
going  because  of  lack  of  sulBclent  working 
capital.  The  local  people  who  are  Interested 
in  this  project  do  not  have  the  money,  while 
the  people  who  have  the  money  are  not  in- 
terested In  local  development. 

It  was  my  dream,  in  helping  to  get  this 
plant  started,  that  It  would  prove  to  be  a 
pilot  plant  for  other  woodworking  and  furni- 
ture establishments  throughout  the  Green- 
brier Valley  area,  and  I  still  believe  that 
this  dream  can  become  a  reality.  There  are 
still  many  people  left  who  have  courage, 
imagination,  and  Initiative,  and  were  they 
to  be  encoiuraged  to  the  point  where  the 
Oovemment  could  furnish  stifflclent  risk 
capital  on  a  long-term  basis,  say  on  a  50-SO 
matching  basis.  I  believe  that  establishment 
of  many  small  plants  would  result.  I  realize 
that  when  the  Oovernment  puts  up  money 
of  this  type.  It  wants  seciirlty.  as  is  shown 
by  the  Small  Bxisineas  Administration,  but 
we  as  a  people  have  lately  squandered  bil- 
lions around  the  world,  so  It  should  not  be 
too  great  a  problem  to  take  a  chance  on 
reputable  people  in  our  own  land.  We  resi- 
dents of  West  Virginia  should  learn  to  create 
wealth  through  the  products  that  the  Cre- 
ator has  given  us.     We  have  the  products, 


but  we  must  leiirn  how  wealth  Is  created 
This  phase  of  manufacture  shotild  be  in- 
cluded in  a  retraining  program,  which  could 
well  give  some  tl^iought  to  the  tourist  poten- 
Ual  also. 

If  any  of  the  thoughts  or  experiences  I 
have  mentioned  here  can  be  of  any  help  in 
assisting  West  Virginia  to  rise  to  the  place 
it  should  occupy.  I  will  indeed  be  very 
gr^'eful 

Very  truly  yours 

CtiAauEs  J    ETiB 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  these  letters  all  testify  to  the 
fact  that  adequate  sources  of  risk  capital 
simply  do  not  exist  in  West  Virginia 

I  point  out.  AS  I  did  dunnK  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  that  of  77  national  banks 
operating  in  West  Virginia  at  the  close 
of  business  June  30,  1960,  only  16  had 
assets  in  exce&s  of  $10  million,  and  only 
5  had  assets  in  excess  of  $25  million  Of 
the  106  State  banks  and  trust  companies 
in  West  Virginia,  only  16  had  assets  in 
excess  of  $10  million,  and  only  2  had 
assets  in  exces.s  of  $25  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  again,  in  support 
of  the  contention  of  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  that  in  our  State  there 
simply  are  not  available  sources  to  meet 
the  financial  needs  which  must  be  met 
if  business  is  to  expand  and  industry  is 
to  t)e  attracted  to  these  depressed  arpa.s 

I  thank  my  colleacue  for  yielding  to 
me 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  it 
seems  unnecessary,  m  the  liKht  of  the 
compelling  comments  and  the  helpful 
supporting  evidence  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  Record  by  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia,  to  labor  the  matter 
further.  We  believe,  if  .such  an  amend- 
ment were  placed  in  the  measure  before 
us,  there  would  be  an  inhibiting  impact 
on  potential  industrial  growth  and  new 
job  opportunities  in  West  Virginia.  I 
trust  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  not  prevail. 

Mr  DOUOL.\S.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
speak  on  the  amendment,  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  DoeS  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  ( Mr. 
BartlettJ  are  absent  on  official  buMneas. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklky  I  is  necessarily 
ab.sent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
tMr.  ChavezI.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  BartlittI.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota fMr  McCarthy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  EaivtN ) 
would  each  vote  "nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott)  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Prouty  )  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  Illness 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32. 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


|Nu    10  1 

YEAS— 32 

Alkfn 

CurtU 

Lauache 

Beall 

Dtrknen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Owonthak 

Mundt 

Bok-:k 

FoHK 

K-iberlaon 

Bridges 

OoldWitt^r 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Hurt 

Svlioeppel 

Butler 

Hlrkenlooper 

acott 

farW'ti 

Hrunks 

Smith   Muine 

C-jLHf    N  J 

JavlU 

Williams.  Del 

CaiM?.  8    DhK. 

Keating 

Young   N   Dak 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

NAYS— 01 

Ar-.derMjii 

M..kpy 

Moss 

Bible 

Hill 

Mu.>.klr 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bvrd.  Va 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

Byrd.  W.  Wu 

Jackson 

Pell 

C'antton 

Juhnaton 

Proxmire 

Capohitrl 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Carroll 

KffHUver 

Russell 

Church 

Kerr 

SmatherB 

Clnrlc 

Long.  Mo 

Smith.  MsM 

Cooper 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Btennis 

Doug  Ian 

MuKDunon 

Symington 

Kaatlaud 

Mansneld 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Kngle 

McOee 

Wiley 

Pul  bright 

McNamara 

Williams.  N  J 

Gore 

Metrair 

Yarboro^igh 

Oruenliig 

Monroney 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Morae 

Hiydtu 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING - 

7 

.Mlott 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Bartlett 

Krvln 

Prouty 

BUkley 

1961 
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So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition  on  the  bill  In  order  to 
offer  an  amendment,  but  I  shall  not  sub- 
mit the  amendment  until  after  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  wishes  to  offer  two  technical 
amendments  which  have  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  Republican  member 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  are 
designated  3-14-61-A  and  3-14-61-B. 
Last  evening  I  discussed  the  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate,  but  because  the 
minority  leader  was  not  here  and  the 
ranking    Republican    member    of    the 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
u  as  not  here,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  JavitsI, 
I  did  not  press  for  the  consideration  of 
the  amendments. 

My  amendments  do  two  things. 
Amendment  designated  "B"  permits,  un- 
der sections  6  and  7.  participation  by  an 
Indian  tribe  In  providing  a  sh&re  of  the 
funds  required  for  any  type  of  program. 
This  is  not  to  Increase  the  cost;  it  merely 
makes  a  participant  out  of  the  tribe,  as 
it  well  should. 

The  amendment  designated  "A"  in- 
cludes In  the  definition  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  Islands  are  spelled  out, 
"and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress an  Inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  yet 
offered  his  amendments, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  (fo  SO  now. 
I  have  cited  the  amendments.  I  ask  that 
ihey  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legi.':lative  Clerk.  On  page  80, 
line  6,  It  is  propcsed  to  strike  out  the 
period  and  Insert  "and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands." 

Amend  section  6»bM9>fB)  to  read: 

"That  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
5uch  aggregate  coet  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  lrii>trumentallty,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or 
a  community  or  area  orgtuilxatlon  which  is 
nottgovernmentai  In  character,  as  equity 
c:ipH;il  or  as  a  loan.". 

Amend  section  7(c)  to  read: 

"In  making  any  loan  under  this  •ectlon, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  that  not  len  than 
10  {)er  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  such  loan  is  niade  shaU 
be  supplied  by  the  State  (Including  any 
poUucul  subdivision  thereof)  within  whldi 
such  project  Is  located  or  by  the  Indian  tribe 
un  whofie  reservation  such  project  is  located 
as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  new  words  in  the  amendment  des- 
ignated B"  are  Uie  words  "Indian  tribe." 
The  rest  of  the  language  is  in  the  bill 

In  some  States,  where  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial Indian  population,  it  is  possible 
that  a  State  mighi,  not  provide,  as  the  blU 
does,  equity  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
State  for  a  project  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion. Therefore,  if  the  State,  through 
Its  legislature.  Is  imwllling  to  provide 
such  capital,  all  the  amendment  provides 
is  that  if  an  Indian  tribe  has  private  re- 
sources— tribal  resources — and  is  willing 
to  put  up  10  percent  or  more,  as  would 
be  required  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  for  any  political  subdivision  or  non- 
governmental organization,  the  tribe 
would  not  be  denied  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  an  Inquiry  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  based  upon  the  fact  that 
I  have  several  times  expressed  concern 
that  the  attempt  to  relieve  areas  of 
actual  continuing,  chronic  unemploy- 
ment might  be  so  diluted  or  watered 
down  as  to  defeat  some  of  the  purposes 
of  the  bill.  I  had  been  of  the  Imprrasion 
that  the  tourist  trade  and  other  resources 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  had  rendered  It  an 


area  which  would  haidly  be  considered 
a  distressed  area.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota  in  possession  of  any  facts 
which  would  indicate  that  the  criteria  of 
the  bill  would  bring  the  Virgin  Islands 
imder  the  need  for  aid  to  distressed 
areas,  under  the  distress  criteria? 

Mr.  HUMPmiEY.  My  response  is 
simply  that  the  Virgin  Islands  were  in- 
cluded together  with  Puerto  Rico  simply 
because  they  are  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  it  is  a  distressed 
area.  It  does  not  qualify.  There  is  no 
mandate  that  every  inch  of  territory 
or  every  group  of  people  In  the  United 
States  automatically  qualifies.  They 
qualify  only  if  the  request  for  assistance 
meets  the  criteria  established  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  exclude  this 
area,  because  it  may  very  well  have  its 
own  problems. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  could  enlighten  me.  I 
was  curious  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Virgins  were  in  distress.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  comment 
privately  to  the  Senator  a  little  later. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  accept  the  amendments.  I  think 
they  are  meritorious.  A  number  of  Sen- 
ators from  the  Northwestern  States  and 
Southwestern  States  have  suggested 
them.    I  hope  they  will  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc,  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 


THE  OECD  CONVENTION 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  a  shift  in  economic  strength 
which  has  been  taking  place  steadily 
since  World  War  n. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  United 
States  was  the  giant  which  dominated 
the  world's  economy,  and  for  several 
years  thereafter  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  devastated  Western 
Europe,  was  dependent  upon  exports 
from  this  country,  paid  for  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  U.S.  aid. 

The  very  success  of  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic programs  has  created  new  prob- 
lems and  new  opportunities.  The  re- 
newal of  the  industrial  power  of  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  Japan,  has 
brought  about  An  ability  of  those  coun- 
tries to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  free 
world's  requirements  of  trade  and  in- 
vestment, and  opporttinities  for  coordi- 
nating far  greater  total  economic  re- 
sources. 

While  the  OECD  gives  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  bring  about  a 
more  equitable  sharing  by  others  of  the 
economic  problems,  of  which  it  has  car- 
ried a  disproportionate  share,  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  ratify  this  convention 
xmder  any  illusion  that  our  own  share 
should  be  smaller,  absolutely.  However, 
it  may  be,  and,  in  my  opinion  should  be, 
smaller,  relative  to  the  total  effort  which 
the  free  world  must  make. 


While  the  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  been  growing  apace,  the 
gap  between  them  and  the  lees  devel- 
oped nations  has  steadily  widened.  An 
effort  to  narrow  this  gap  is  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  of  the  OECD. 

Does  it  need  to  be  argued,  now,  that 
this  disparity  is  something  which  ought 
to  concern  us?  I  think  not,  but  let  me 
repeat  here  what  the  President  said 
about  it  in  hLs  inaugural  address. 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
boncLs  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  ef- 
forts to  help  them  help  themselves,  for  what- 
ever period  is  required — not  because  the 
Communist  may  be  doing  It,  not  because  we 
seek  ihelr  votes,  but  because  It  is  right.  If 
a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor,  u  c.inuot  save  the  few  who  are 
rich. 

The  shift,  from  dejDendence  upon  the 
United  States,  as  the  dominant  economic 
power  of  the  free  world,  to  interdepend- 
ence among  the  coim tries  of  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
has  been  brought  to  the  forefront  by  the 
decline  in  om*  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion. 

For  the  past  10  years  our  balance  of 
payments  has  resulted  in  a  deficit — ex- 
cept for  1957,  the  year  of  the  Suez  crisis. 
Prom  1951  to  1957  this  deficit  averaged 
about  $1  billion  a  year.  During  these 
years  foreigners  held  these  net  dollar 
earnings  in  the  form  of  dollars  or  dol- 
lar-earning investments,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  our  gold  reserves  were 
actually  slightly  larger  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. In  1358,  1959,  and  1960,  how- 
ever, the  much  larger  deficits  of  $3.5  bil- 
lion, $3.8  billion,  and  $3.8  billion, 
respectively,  resulted  in  outflows  of  gold 
of  approximately  $4.7  biUicsi,  total. 

The  earlier  deficits  in  our  balance  of 
payments  were,  on  the  whole,  beneflciaL 
They  financed  the  export  of  American 
goods  and  services  which  enabled  the 
rebuilding  of  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries, made  possible  the  restoration  of 
convertible  currencies,  and  increased 
free  world  trade.  The  dollar  was  being 
used  as  the  primary  reserve  currency 
of  the  non-Communist  world.  But  the 
accumulation  of  dollar  holdings  abroad 
placed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  dollar  "as  good  as 
gold."  When  foreigners  began  to  doubt 
this  would  be  done  they  began,  increas- 
ingly, to  exchange  dollars  for  gold. 

As  the  President  said — 

These  gold  transfers  did  not  make  the  un- 
derlying balance  of  payments  worse.  They 
did  reflect  a  decision  by  foreigners  to  take 
more  of  their  earnings  in  gold  and  to  hold 
lees  In  dollars. 

The  causes,  of  our  balance  of  payments 
deficits  are  well  known,  and  I  shall  not 
detail  them  here.  Broadly  speaking,  our 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  have  not 
been  sufiQcient  to  cover  military  expendi- 
tures abroad,  foreign  aid  programs,  and 
private  Investment. 

While  our  exports  increased  substan- 
tially last  year  by  more  than  $3  billion, 
some  of  this  increase  was  in  goods,  such 
as  raw  cotton  and  jet  aircraft,  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  repeated,  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  we  can  rely  upon  last 
year's  rate  of  increased  exports  to  cover 
our  deficit. 
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Furthermore,  the  other  tauhiatrlalized 
countries  are  offering  Inereasing  compe- 
tition to  our  exports,  bc^  within  thoae 
countries  and  elsewhere. 

As  currencies  of  most  Industrialized 
countries  have  become  convertible, 
American  Investment  abroad  has  be- 
come more  attractive. 

The  American  economy  has  not  grown 
at  the  same  rate,  in  recent  years,  as  have 
those  of  other  advanced  economies  of 
the  world.  In  the  OEEC  countries  of 
Europe  as  a  whole,  gross  national  prod- 
uct rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.6  percent 
from  1950  to  1957,  while  it  was  rising  in 
the  United  SUtes  at  a  rate  of  only  3.6 
percent.  Canadian  ONP  rose  at  a  rate 
of  4.4;  Prance's  GNP  rose  at  a  rate  of 
4.7;  Germany's  at  8.0  percent;  Italy's  at 
5.8  percent.  The  development  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  European  FYee 
Trade  Association  enhanced  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  American  Investment  in  the 
participating  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  development  of 
the  Common  Market  and  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  created  poten- 
tialities of  further  discriminations 
against  our  exports,  those  of  other  na- 
tions, and  as  between  the  two  groups 
themselves. 

Monetary  policies  of  other  nations 
have  contributed  to  the  Imbalance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States.  At  a 
time  when  our  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate  was  being  reduced  to  3  percent,  be- 
cause of  recession,  the  German  Bundes- 
bank, fearing  inflation,  raised  its  com- 
parable rate  to  5  percent,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  increased  Its  rate  to  6 
percent. 

This  resulted  in  a  flood  of  short-term 
funds  leaving  New  York  for  Germany 
and  Britain,  a  large  increase  in  gold  out- 
flow and  speculation  on  the  value  of  gold. 
At  the  same  time,  the  large  inflows  of 
American  funds  contributed  to  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  Germany.  When  this 
was  realized,  the  Germans  and  British 
cut  back  their  discount  rates.  In  the 
meantime,  our  own  monetary  authorities 
have  had  to  maintain  relatively  high 
short-term  rates,  and  to  operate  pri- 
marily in  the  long-term  market  to  bring 
about  an  easier  monetary  situation  with- 
in the  United  States. 

These  developments  brought  a  new 
awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
industrialized  nations  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  OECD  is  designed  to  deal 
with  such  problems. 

Developments  in  the  Soviet  bloc  have 
emphasized  the  dangers  of  division  out- 
side it.  Some  of  these  are  simunarized 
in  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  the  Corporation  for  Eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  Research,  as 
follows : 

The  Soviet  Intention  la  to  attempt  to  take 
over  the  world  for  commimlam,  and  its 
latest  economic  plana  show  that  It  Is  mobiliz- 
ing Its  rapidly  growing  LnduatrUl  strength 
for  precisely  this  purpose. 

While  the  Income  of  the  Soviet  bloc  will 
grow  by  120  percent  by  1970,  that  of  the  free 
world  will  grow  by  only  83  percent,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  by  lees  than  70  per- 
cent. In  Industrial  output,  other  than  for 
consumers,  the  Soviet  might  overtake  the 
United  States  before  1970. 

Soviet  cold  war  efforts  are  now  being 
focused  Increasingly  on  the  economic  arena. 


and  they  have  selected  as  tragets  the  under- 
developed countries  and  will  soon  have  sub- 
stantial capital  goods  production  to  support 
their  campaign. 

World  population  will  rise  rapidly  1 22  per- 
cent) by  1970.  that  of  the  free  world  under- 
developed countries  by  almost  30  percent. 
Because  of  this,  disparities  In  per  capita 
Income  will  grow  even  greater  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  countries  of  the  free  world. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  are  stirring 
under  a  worldwide  dlasatLsfactlon  with  pres- 
ent conditions  and  methods,  and  Impatience 
for  rapid  economic  growth.  Unless  the  free 
world  can  make  a  distinct  change  and  create 
soundly  based  hope  for  rapid  economic  Im- 
provement, the  underdevelopment  countries 
mlt;ht  fall  prey  to  the  "growth  without  con- 
sumption" formula  of  the  Communist  sys- 
tem. 

lx»a  of  the  res^ujrces  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  to  the  Communist  com- 
munity would  completely  change  the  world 
balance  cf  power  In  favor  of  the  U  S  H  R 

This  Is  the  background  for  the  neces- 
sity of  economic  cooperation  and  de- 
velopment, among  the  nations  ouLside 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

In  1948.  when  the  Marshall  plan  first 
began  operation,  representatives  of  16 
European  nations  formed  the  Organiza- 
tion of  European  Economic  Cooperation. 
This  was  an  organization  which  recog- 
nized the  interdependence  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  as  well  as  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  The  OEEC  played 
an  important  part  in  Western  Europe's 
recovery.  Through  it.  the  member  na- 
tions liberalized  their  trade,  and.  through 
it.  they  created  the  European  Payments 
Union,  a  system  by  which  the  member 
nations  maintained  balances  of  pay- 
ments among  themselves.  The  OEEC. 
founded  as  it  was  in  European  depend- 
ence upon  the  U.S.  economic  power.  wa.s 
rendered  obsolete,  not  only  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Common  Market,  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association  by 
members  within  the  OEEC,  but  also  by 
the  growing  interdependence  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  and  the  OEEC 
countries. 

Against  this  background,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  late  in  1959.  took 
the  initiative  of  proposing  the  conver- 
sion of  the  OEEC  into  a  new  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment, comprising  the  OEEC  coun- 
tries, with  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  full  members. 

The  threefold  aims  of  the  OrKaniza- 
tion  are  set  forth  in  article  1  of  the 
convention  as  follows: 

1  To  achieve  the  highest  su.stalnable  eco- 
nomic growth  and  emplo>'ment  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  In  member  countries, 
while  maintaining  financial  stability,  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
the  world  economy, 

a  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  ex- 
pansion In  member  as  well  as  nonmeniber 
countries  In  the  process  of  economic  devel- 
opment;   and 

3  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscriminatory 
basis  In  accordance  with  international 
obligations. 

Under  article  2  of  the  convention,  the 
members  agree  that  In  pursuit  of  these 
aims  they  will,  individually  and  jointly. 
in  general  terms  of  objectives,  rather 
than  specifically,   promote   and    pur-ue 


policies  which  will  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  both  member 
and  nonmember  countries. 

In  article  3.  the  members  agree  that 
they  will  keep  each  other  Informed,  con- 
sult on  a  continuing  basis,  carry  out 
studies,  cooperate  closely  and.  where  ap- 
propriate, take  coordinated  action. 

Article  5  empowers  the  Organization 
to  take  decisions,  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  enter  into  agreements.  The 
decision.s.  however,  are  subject  to  a  pro- 
vision in  article  6  that  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial note.  It  provides  that  no  decision 
shall  be  binding  upon  any  member  until 
it  has  complit  d  with  the  requirements 
of  Its  own  constitutional  procedures,  al- 
though the  other  members  may  agree 
that  such  a  decision  shall  apply  pro- 
vl.slonally  to  them 

Aiticle  6  also  provides  for  voting  pro- 
cedures which  give  each  member  veto 
power  Under  Secretary  Ball  explained 
thi.s  provision  as  follows: 

A  nation  which  oppKises  a  particular  pro- 
po.sal  has  the  option  either  of  vjtlng  against 
it.  In  which  case  the  proposal  Is  killed,  or 
r)f  abstalnlni?.  in  which  case  the  proposal 
d  >e8  n  it  apply  to  that  country 

In  both  the  committee  report  and  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  the  committee 
has  Kone  to  considerable  pains  to  ex- 
plain that  nothing  in  the  convention  en- 
larges, diminishes,  or  alters  the  powers 
of  the  President  or  .he  Congress  in  re- 
spect to  any  substantive  actions  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  OECD.  A  clear 
expre.ssion  of  the  Interpretation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senate  is  incor- 
porated in  the  act  of  ratification. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  the 
balance  of  the  payments  and  gold  out- 
flow, described  the  role  of  the  OECD 
as  follows: 

The  OECD.  In  which  the  Industrialized 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  t>e  Joined.  Is  of  vital 
lm|)ortance  for  assisting,  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  the  developing  countries  of  the  free 
world  It  will  also  provide  a  solid  frame- 
work within  which  we  can  carry  out  in- 
tensive and  frequent  International  consul- 
tations on  the  financial  and  monetary 
policies  which  must  be  pursued  In  order  to 
achieve  and  maintain  better  balance  In  the 
International    payments    position. 

The  OECD  is  to  be  primarily  a  forum 
for  communication,  education,  and  un- 
derstanding Countries  with  common 
interests  and  common  problems  will  be 
able  to  discuss  their  goals  and  problems 
within  an  organization  designed  preci.se- 
ly  for  that  purpose. 

Within  the  OECD  there  will  be  a  De- 
velopment Assistance  Committee,  which 
will  include  Japan,  whose  function  it 
will  be  to  consider  steps  to  be  taken  to 
increa.se  the  total  effort  of  the  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world  to  close 
the  nap  between  their  own  development 
and  that  of  the  less  developed  areas. 
This  Committee  will  succeed  the  Devel- 
opment Assistance  Group  which  was  es- 
tablished in  January  1960,  when  the 
negotiations  for  the  OECD  began.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
discu-sslons  which  have  taken  place  with- 
in the  DAG  already  have  borne  finiit, 
with  some  European  countries  increas- 
ing their  aid  programs  and  making  ar- 
rans:ement,s  to  provide  grants  as  well  as 
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loans,  and  long-term  development  cred- 
its as  well  as  short-term  export  credits. 
Also  within  the  OECD  will  be  a  Trade 
Committee.  I  hasten  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  regard  to 
what  the  OECD  and  Its  Trade  Commit- 
tee will  not  do,  as  follows: 

I  can  state  unequivocally  that  the  ^BCD 
will  not  assume  broad  trade  functions.  It 
vkUl  not  cut  tariffs  It  will  not  aastune  any 
of  the  functions  which  had  been  planned 
roi  the  Organisation  for  Trade  Cooperation. 
Nor  will  the  OBCD  In  any  way  Infringe  upon 
or  control  the  GATT  (General  Agreenunt  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  •  •  •  The  OBCD  wlU 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tariff  making.  It 
carefully  recognizes  the  constitutional  re- 
({Ulrement^  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  expand  economic  activity,  includ- 
ing U  S  export  markets,  not  to  contract  It. 
It  Is  an  essential  Instrument  In  our  efforts  to 
develop  the  strength  and  cohesion  of  the 
entire  free  world 

The  Trade  Committee  will  serve  as  a 
forum  for  confrontation  on  general  trade 
iwlicles.  This  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  an  opportunity  to  press  those 
countries  which  still  maintain  restric- 
tions on  our  exports,  particularly  our 
acricultuial  exp>orts.  for  the  removal  of 
them. 

For  my  own  part,  let  me  state  here 
that  I  believe  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  countries  In  strong  reserve 
positions  have  legitimate  reasons  for 
discriminating  against  U.S.  exports. 
I  intend  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  persuade  oiu-  State,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce  Departments 
and  our  missions  abroad  to  insist  on  the 
removal  of  these  remaining  discrimina- 
tions It  is  true  that  some  progress 
has  been  made,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
many  protective  devices  still  exist,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  American  agri- 
cultural producus.  with  no  substantia- 
tion in  sound  economic  policy. 

The  same  observations  can  be  made 
uith  respect  to  the  ability  of  these  na- 
tions to  contribute  to  programs  for  the 
development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

While  much  has  been  said  in  the  hear- 
ings and  discussions  of  the  OECD  about 
what  it  will  not  do.  much  more  needs 
to  be  said  about  what  Its  possibilities  are. 
In  determining  these  we  should  consider 
the  viewpoint  of  the  administration  as 
to  its  intentions,  for  much  will  depend 
upon  this. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  3. 
1961.  carried  an  article  calling  attention 
to  an  aide  memoire  presented  to*' the 
German  Government  by  the  State  De- 
partment This  article  called  the  aide 
memoire: 

The  most  definitive  declaration  to  date  of 
a  quietly  evolving  program  of  far-reaching 
consequences.  •  •  •  The  chief  draftsman 
of  the  aide  memoire.  In  the  final  stages,  was 
President  Kennedy  hlmaelf. 

I  read  from  the  text  of  the  aide 
memoire. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  creating  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance. 
We  have  new  tasks;  and  the  recovery  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  1950's  has  given  us 
new  resources.  Together  the  resources 
which  we  dispose  are  much  larger  than 
those  we  could  command  In  the  Immediate 
postwar  years  and  they  are  better  dis- 
tributed among  us. 


To  deal  with  these  new  tasks  we  must 
begin  by  recognizing  that  we  are  interde- 
pendent In  all  we  do;  and  that  our  common 
burdens  must  be  shared  in  a  way  that  our 
peoples  will  recognize  as  fair. 

The  economic  questions  now  under  dis- 
cussion between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many are  not  bilateral  questions.  The 
deficit  of  the  United  States  arises  wholly 
from  Its  commitments  and  actions  in  the 
common  defense  of  the  free  world.  With- 
out these  freely  assumed  obligations  the 
United  States  would  now  be  running  a  heavy 
surplus  In  Its  balance  of  payments.  These 
matters  therefore  must  be  approached  in 
terms  of  a  rebuilding  of  the  alliance  and  In 
terms  of  the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  effort  over  coming  months  and  years. 

Specifically,  we  must  examine  how  we  can 
share  fairly  two  burdens:  the  burden  of  the 
common  defense;  and  the  burden  of  long- 
term  economic  aasistance  to  the  under- 
developed areas. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  design  formu]a 
which  take  account  of  the  proportions  of 
our  total  resoiU'ces  now  flowing  to  these  two 
common  purposes;  and  which  make  allow- 
ance, as  we  do  In  our  domestic  taxation  sys- 
tems, for  the  principle  that  the  richer  among 
Us  shall  bear  a  higher  relative  burden  th.m 
the  poorer. 

In  addltlcHi.  we  must  all  come  to  recognizo 
a  principle  on  which  the  United  States  has 
acted  m  the  years  after  World  War  II 
That  principle  Is  that  a  sustained  accumula- 
tion of  gold  and  other  international  reserves 
by  any  one  country  Is  disruptive  to  the 
International  community.  Especially  now. 
when  trade  Is  expanding  faster  than  gold 
prodtictlon,  we  must  learn  to  use  our  re- 
serves on  a  communal  basis,  recognizing  that 
one  nation's  gain  can  only  be  another  na- 
tion's Ipes. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  the  question  of  equitable  shares 
In  the  omnmon  effort  to  assist  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  free  world  should  be 
urgMitly  examined  within  OEEC,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  OECD  coming  Into  effect;  and 
that  the  question  of  equitable  shares  in  the 
common  defense  be  urgently  examined 
within  NATO. 

The  United  States  could  have  reacted 
to  its  balance-of-payments  situation — 
uid  to  the  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary disagreements  which  have  arisen 
in  the  Western  alliance — as  a  rationale 
for  escape  back  into  that  era  of  our  his- 
tory characterized  by  withdrawal,  isola- 
tionism, and  Smoot-Hawleylsm. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration— and  this  applies,  in  fact, 
to  the  past  administration  as  well,  for  it, 
after  all,  originated  this  convention — 
has  no  intention  of  doing  this.  I  wel- 
come this  decision  which  is,  I  think,  em- 
bodied in  the  OECD,  not  in  any  legal 
sense,  nor,  in  fact,  even  by  way  of  a 
moral  commitment  which  would  be 
binding  upon  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  bound.  The  OECD,  nevertheless, 
represents  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers that,  while  we  may  not  step  for- 
ward, in  terms  of  free  world  imity,  as 
vigorously  as  some  think  we  should,  we 
need  not,  perforce,  step  backward.  We 
shall,  in  fact,  search  for  ways  to  move 
toward  closer  cooperation  through  the 
OECD. 

We  in  the  United  States  can  agree,  I 
think,  that  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world  should  do  more,  in 
terms  of  trade  and  aid,  without  this 
necessarily  meaning  that  we  should  do 


less.  This,  I  think,  is  the  meaning  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACTT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  lieu  of  its  being  read,  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Area  Assistance 
Act  of  1961". 

DECLAKATION  OF  PUKPOSE 

Sec  2  The  Congress  declares  that,  even 
during  periods  of  prosperity  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  some  of  our  conununltles  suffer 
substantial  and  persistent  unemplojmfient; 
that  such  unemployment  ca vises  hardship 
to  many  individuals  and  their  famiUes  and 
detracts  from  the  national  welfare  by  wast- 
ing vital  human  resources;  that  to  overcome 
this  problem  the  Federal  Government  In  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  help  areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  unemplo3rment 
to  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and  fi- 
nancing their  economic  development;  that 
Federal  assistance  should  enable  commu- 
nities to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and 
decrease  economic  vulnerabUlty  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies;  and  that  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  rather  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  community  to 
another. 

AUTHOErry  of  sechetart  of  commksce 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary,  may 
designate  as  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  any  area  certified 
as  eligible  for  such  designation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(b)  To  assist  areas  In  the  United  States 
designated  as  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized — 

( 1 )  to  make  grants  for  technical  assistance 
for  such  areas  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  106(a)    of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  provide  loans  for  such  areas  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  107 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  extend  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  all  areas  In  the 
United  States  (including  Puerto  Rico)  in 
promoting  the  more  effective  use  of  local 
resotirces,  In  the  establishment  of  new  In- 
dustries based  on  local  resources,  and  In  the 
expansion  of  existing  Industries;  such  co- 
operation to  be  provided  through  technical 
advice  and  consultation  and,  when  neces- 
sary, through  the  conduct  of  special  studies. 

(2)  to  decrease,  through  grants  made  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
106(b)  of  this  Act,  the  economic  vulner- 
ability of  (1)  towns  predominantly  depend- 
ent on  one  Industry,  (11)  small  towns  which 
could  serve  as  centers  for  economic  diversi- 
fication of  low-Income  rural  areas,  and  (Ul) 
other  low-Income  rural  areas  not  subject 
to  assistance  as  In  (11),  by  helping  them  to 
develop     manufacttirlng,     processing,     and 
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other  actlTitlea  calculatad  to  dlverslXy  and 
UnproT*  ttieii  econ<»nlM;  and 

( 3 )  to  coordinate  hla  fuaeUoiia  under  thiM 
Act  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  oAdala  ■dmlnlateiing  Fed- 
eral programs  affectlxi«  local  economic 
condltloDe. 

(d)   Ae  used  in  thla  Aet: 

U)  The  tenn  "United  States"  Includes 
the  several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(2)  The  term  "State"  nten  to  an  Individ- 
ual State  or  the  District  of  Colvunbla,    and 

(3)  The  term  "loan"  Include*  loans.  Im- 
mediate participation  In  loans,  and  purchase 
of  evidences  of  Indebtedness. 

ATTTBOaiTT    OF   SXCSZTaBT    OF    LA  BOS 

Sbc.  lOa  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time,  or  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  certify  the  existence  of  areas 
eligible  for  designation  as  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
whenever  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  available 
labor  force  data,  or  studies  which  he  Initiates 
when  he  deems  necessary  that — 

(1)  the  rate  of  imemployment  In  the 
area,  excluding  unemployment  due  primar- 
ily to  temi>orary  or  seasonal  factors  Is  cur- 
rently 8  per  centum  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  tto»  qualifying  time 
periods  speclfled  in  (3)   below;  and 

(2)  the  annual  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  has  been  at  least — 

(A)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four 
calendar   years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  calen- 
dar years,  or 

(C)  lOO  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  precadlng  two  calen- 
dar years. 

lb)  In  the  case  of  labor  market  areas  for 
which  appropriate  historical  labor  force  dau 
have  not  t>een  compiled.  tix»  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  certify  as  eligible  for  designa- 
tion as  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  those  areas  In  which  the  un- 
employment rate  and  duration,  based  on  a 
survey  of  available  labor  force  date,  gener- 
ally equals  or  exceeds  the  rate  and  duration 
specified  In  section  102(a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  also  cer- 
tUy  under  subsecUon  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section  the  existence  of  eUglbIs  areas  upon 
request  of  any  appropriate  State  government 
agency,  instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  authorized, 
upon  request  and  whenever  ha  determines 
that  such  studies  are  needed,  to  undertake, 
or  to  provide  assistance  to  otlMn  In  studies 
of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills,  adapt- 
ability, occupational  potentialities,  and  re- 
lated aspecte  of  the  labor  force  of  an  area 
certified  under  this  section. 

(e)  When  skills  of  the  \mb<x  force  In  an 
area  designated  under  section  101  are  not 
such  as  to  facilitate  full  utilization  of  the 
human  resources  In  such  area,  the  Secrete-^ 
of  Labor  Is  authorized  to  provide  advice 
and  technical  assistance  In  developing  and 
carrying  out  a  program  to  Improve  the 
utilization  of  such  labor  force. 

(f )  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
a  need  for  vocational  education  services  in 
an  area  designated  under  section  101  and 
when  such  area  has  an  economic  develop- 
ment program  as  provided  In  section  I07|b) 
(10)  he  is  authorized  to  assist  Interested 
agencies  to  determine  ths  vocational  train- 
ing needs  of  unemployed  Individuals  residing 
In  the  area,  and  he  shall  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
the  vocational  training  or  retraining  re- 
qulremente  of  the  area.  Tha  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance.  Including  financial  assist- 
ance when  necessary  or  appropriate,  to  the 
Btete  vocattonal  education  agency   for  the 


provision  of  such  services  In  the  area  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  n^r 
to  exceed  $1,500,000  annually  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  providing  financial  assl.^lance  und^r 
this  subsection. 

AVTHoarrT    or   hocsinc    and   home   riNANcx 

AOMINISTHATOa 

Sec  103.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1849.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
fullowlng  new  heading  and  section  at  the 
end  of  title  I 

"AKCAS  or   suBSTArrriAL    ant   j-xiisi.sten  r    un- 

EMI'IOYMlrNT 

"Src  113  (ai  When  thr  Secre-arv  of 
Commerce  ccrtlflrs  to  the  Admlnistr.it.r  fl) 
th.-it  any  county,  city,  or  o',hcr  municipality 
(referred  to  as  •munlclp.illty"  In  this  section  i 
Is  situated  In  nn  area  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  pur?:Ti  uit  to  the  Ar/'a 
Assistance  Act  of  ISCl  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  per.si.<t»ent  unemployment,  and 
i2i  that  there  la  .  rc.i.sonable  probability 
that  with  assKstance  provided  under  the  Area 
Assistance  Act  r,f  loei  and  other  undertak- 
ings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve  lasting 
improvement  In  Its  economic  development, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  a  local  public  agency 
In  any  such  municipality  under  thla  title 
and  the  provisions  nf  this  sectL.n 

"(b)  The  Ac.mlnlstrator  may  provide  such 
financial  assistance  under  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  or  limita- 
tions of  secUon  110(c»  of  this  title  that  the 
project  area  be  clearly  predominantly  resi- 
dential In  character  or  that  It  will  be  pre- 
domlnatly  residential  under  the  urban  re- 
newal plan. 

"lO  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  any  project  Inrolv- 
Ing  a  project  area  Including  prlmartly  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  structures  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

"id)    Notwlthstending    any    other    provi- 
sions of  this  title,  a  contract   for  financial 
assistance   under   thU   section    may    Include 
provisions  permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land   in   the   project  area  designated    under 
the    urban    renewal    plan    for    Industrial    or 
Commercial    uses    to    any    public    agency    or 
nonprofit    corporation    for    subsequent    dis- 
position as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such 
public    agency    or    corporation    for    the    re- 
development of  the  land  In  accordance  with 
the  urban  renewal  plan :  Providfd.  That  any 
disposition    of    such    land    to    such    public 
agency    or    corporation    under    this    section 
shall  be  made  at  not  less  than  lu  fair  value 
for  uses  In   accordance  with   the  urban  re- 
newal plan:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
purchaser    from    or    lessees    of    such    public 
agency  or  corporation,  and    their  assignees. 
shall  be  required  to  assume  the  obligations 
Imposed    in    conformity    with    the    require- 
ments of  section   105(b)   hereof. 

"lel  FoUowlng  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Ad- 
nrUnlstrator  may  exercise  the  authority 
vested  under  thU  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  project  notwithstanding  any  de- 
termination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  In  which  the  project 
Is  located  may  no  longer  be  an  area  f)f  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 

"if)  Not  more  tiian  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  authorized  for  capital  grants 
under  section  103  after  June  30,  1960  shall 
be  available  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  section  " 

Sxc.  104.  (a)  The  first  sente.nce  of  section 
202(0  of  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  Is  amended  t.)  rend  as  follows: 
"(c)  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  priorttv  to  applica- 
tions of  counUes.  cities,  and  other  munici- 
palities and  political  subdivisions  for  financ- 
ing needed  public  facilities  in  areas  deter- 
mined  to   be   areas   of  substantial   and   per- 


sistent unemployment  under  the  Area  As- 
sistance Act  of  1»«1 :  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  certifies  there  Is  reason- 
able probability  that  with  assisUnce  made 
available  under  the  Area  Asalstence  Act  of 
19t>l  and  other  undertakings  such  areas  will 
be  able  t<i  achieve  lasting  Improvement  In 
their  economic  development:  and  equal  pri- 
ority to  applications  of  smaller  munlclpull- 
tle.s  for  asslsUince  In  the  construction  of 
h\f.\c  public  works  (Including  wjrks  for  the 
.'tora«e,  treatment,  [.urlficat Ion,  or  distribu- 
tion of  water:  sewsKe.  sewage  treatment,  and 
sewer  facilities;  at:d  Ras  distribution  sys- 
tems) for  which  there  la  an  urgent  and  vital 
public  need,  the  Administrator  shall  give  a 
first  priority  ab<ive  all  others  to  applications 
for  tlaancmg  needed  public  facilities  In  con- 
nection with,  and  that  will  directly  serve,  a 
project  eligible  under  section  107  of  the  Area 
.V-islstiince  Art  l<i  1961  " 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303(a) 
of  title  II  of  the  Hou.slng  Amendmente  of 
li>'>5  Is  aiiiCMdod   to  read  as  follows 

'  lai  In  order  tn  finance  activities  under 
this  t.tle.  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  from  time  to  time,  and  to  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  In  an  amount 
not  exc).>eding  (150.000  OOO,  notes  and  other 
obligauons.  which  limit  ahall  t>e  Increased 
by  such  amountb.  not  exceeding  HOO.OOO.OOO, 
as  m.Tv  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation Acte." 

VaSAN    PLANNING    CaANTS 

Sxc  105.  Paragraph  (3)  of  secUon  701(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  i954  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "Cities,  other  munlclpaliUea. 
and  counties  which"  the  following:  "(A) 
are  situated  In  areas  designated  as  areas  of 
substentlal  and  persistent  unemployment 
under  secUon  101(a)  of  the  Area  Assistance 
Act  of  l»«i,  or  (B)  ." 

CaANTS    rOB    TXCHlflCAL    ASSISTANCS 

Ssr.  106  (ft)  In  carrying  out  section  101 
(bid),  the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make 
granu  for  technical  aaslstenca  including 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  develop- 
ing potenUalltles  for.  economic  growth  of 
areas  designated  under  secUon  101(a).  These 
grants  may  be  made  wlUiout  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revlaed  SUtutes,  as  amend- 
ed (31  use,  62«).  Approprtatlons  are 
hereby  authorized  for  these  grants  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  tLSOO  000  annually 

ibi  In  carrying  (jut  secUon  101(c)  (2).  the 
Secretary  U  authorized  to  make  similar 
grants  for  the  t>eneflt  of  towns  and  areas  de- 
scribed therein.  NegoUatlons  teking  into 
account  the  financial  ability  of  the  grantee 
and  other  relevant  considerations  shall  be 
made  for  contributions  to  coste  of  projecte 
underteken  hereunder.  These  grante  may 
be  made  without  regard  to  secUon  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (SI  U.8.C. 
52Q ) .  and  appropriations  therefore  are  here- 
by authorized  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
>a. 000,000  annually. 

LOANS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  In  carrying  out  secUou  101 
(  b  I  (  2 )  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorLssed 
to  purch;ise  evidences  of  Indebtedness  and  to 
make  loans  (including  Immediate  participa- 
tions therein)  to  aid  In  financing  any  proj- 
ect within  an  area  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  for  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  and  facilities  for  Indus- 
trial usage,  for  the  construction  of  new  fac- 
tory buildings,  for  rehabilitation  of  aban- 
doned or  unoccupied  factory  buildings,  or 
for  the  alteraUon,  conversion,  or  enlarge- 
ment of  any  existing  bullcUngs  for  industrial 
use.  Such  financial  asslsUnce  shall  not  be 
extended  for  working  capital,  for  purchase 
of  machinery  or  equipment,  or  to  assist  es- 
tabllshmente  relocaUng  from  one  area  to 
another. 

lb)  Financial  asslstence  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as   the   Secretary  determines,  subject,   how- 
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ever,  to  the  following  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations: 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness)  outetandlng  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
*75,000,000; 

1 2)  Such  asslsUnce  shall  be  extended 
only  to  appllcanu,  both  private  and  public. 
approved  by  the  Stete  (or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumentality thereof  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  economic  development)  In  which  the 
project  to  be  financed  shall  be  located; 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  assis- 
tance Is  sought  Is  reasonably  calculated  to 
provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
uf  unemployment  or  underemployment 
within  the  area  of  substanUal  and  persistent 
unemployment  wherein  it  Is,  or  will  be, 
located: 

(4)  No  such  asslsUnce  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance 
applied  for  is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 

(5)  No  loans  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  an  Immediate  participation 
Is  not  available; 

(6)  No  evidences  of  indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
It  is  determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
assurance   of  repayment; 

(7)  No  loan.  Including  renewals  or  exten- 
sion thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  years  and  no  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than 
thirty  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be 
purchased  hereunder:  Proi^ded,  "Hiat  the 
foregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall 
not  apply  to  securities  or  obligations  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  in 
bankruptcy  or  equlUble  reorganization  or 
as  a  creditor  m  other  proceedings  attendant 
upon  Insolvency  of  the  obligor,  or  If  exten- 
sion or  renewal  for  additional  periods,  not  to 
exceed,  however,  a  total  nf  ten  years,  will  aid 
in  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  loans  or 
of  such  evidence  of  Indebtedness: 

(8)  EUich  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  Interest  rate  currently  payable 
under  section  lOe(e)  on  advances  from  the 
Treasury,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  for  administrative  expenses  and  a 
reserve  for  losses  on  loans; 

(9)  (A)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  cost  to  the  applicant  (excluding 
nil  other  Federal  aid  In  connection  with  the 
undertaking)  of  acquiring  or  developing  land 
.md  facilities,  and  of  constructing,  altering. 
converting,  rehablliUtlng,  or  enlarging  the 
building  or  buildings  of  the  particular  proj- 
ect shall  be  supplied  by  the  Stete  or  any 
agency.  instrumenUUty,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  by  a  community  en*  area  or- 
ganization, as  equity  capltel  or  as  a  loan  re- 
payable only  after  the  financial  assistance 
hereunder  has  been  repaid  in  full  according 
to  the  terms  thereof,  and,  if  such  loan  Is  se- 
cured, lu  security  shall  be  subordinate  and 
inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens  securing  the 
financial    asslsUnce   hereunder; 

(B)  Of  the  remaining  85  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost,  35  per  centum  of  the  ag- 
gregate coet  may  be  loaned  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  and  security  for 
such  a  loan  may  be  subordinate  and  Infe- 
rior to  the  Hen  or  liens  which  secure  any 
loan  or  financing  other  than  funds  required 
by  section    107(b)(9)(A). 

(C)  Loans  shall  not  be  available  hereun- 
der unless  oUier  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  with  assistance  pro- 
vided hereunder  and  funds  provided  under 
section  107(b)  (9)  (A),  shall  be  suflBclent  to 
pay  such  aggregate  cost;  and 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency. 
Instrumentality,   or   local   political   subdivi- 


sion thereof,  that  the  project  for  which 
financial  asslstence  is  sought  is  consistent 
with  such  program:  Provided,  That  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws  of 
the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 

AXEA  ASSISTANCE  rUND 

Sac.  108.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  area  assistance  fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "fund"),  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  payment  of 
all  obligations  and  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  loans  authorized  under  section 
101(b)(2). 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $75,000,000. 

(c)  Recelpte  arising  from  the  loan  pro- 
gram shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

(d)  Any  moneys  in  the  fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  current 
needs  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for  future 
advances  to  the  fund. 

(e)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscellaneous 
reeelfrts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  Interest  on  advances  to  the  fund 
at  rates  which  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  ad- 
vances or  commitmente  for  advances  are 
made  after  taking  into  consideraUon  the 
current  average  market  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to 
loans  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(f )  Contributions  shall  l>e  made  from  the 
fund  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  billings 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Oommls- 
slon.  for  the  Giovernment's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  ap- 
plicable to  employees  (and  their  benefici- 
aries) performing  activities  authorized  un- 
der section  101(b)(2).  Contributions  shall 
also  be  made  to  the  employee's  compensation 
fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  billings  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  the 
benefit  pajrments  made  from  such  fund  on 
account  of  employees  performing  activities 
authorized  under  section  101(b)(2).  The 
annual  billings  shall  also  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  fair  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
administration  of  the  respective  funds, 
which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelpte. 

TEXMINATTON      OF      ELlCIBn-ITY      FOR      FURTHER 
ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  109.  Whenever  the  SecreUry  shall  de- 
termine that  employment  conditions  within 
any  area  previously  designated  by  him  as  an 
area 'of  substentlal  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment have  changed  to  such  an  extent  that 
such  area  is  no  longer  eligible  for  such  desig- 
nation under  section  101(a)  of  this  Act,  no 
further  asslstence  shall  be  granted  under 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  such  area  and,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  area  shall  not 
be  considered  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment:  Prorlded,  That 
nothing  contained  herein  shall — 

(a)  prevent  any  such  area  from  again 
being  designated  an  area  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  under  section 
101(a)  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines It  to  be  eligible  under  such  section  or 

(b)  affect  the  validity  of  any  contracte  or 
undertakings  with  respect  to  such  area  which 
were  Mttered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior 
to  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
stich  area  no  longer  qualifies  as  an  area  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment. 
The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  departmente 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Ctovernment.  and 


interested  State  or  local  agencies,  advised  at 
all  times  of  any  changes  made  heretmder 
with  respect  to  the  designation  of  any  area. 

BUDGET    AND    ATTDrT 

Sec.  110.  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  section  107  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(a)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;    and 

(b)  maintain  a  set  of  accounte  which  shall 
be  audited  annually  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  \n  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
no  other  audit  shall  be  required:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  authorized  by 
section  101(b)  (2)  shall  determine  the  char- 
acter of  and  the  necessity  for  obligations  and 
expendittu-es  and  the  manner  In  which  they 
shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject 
to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable 
to  Government  corporations. 

AKZA    ASSISTANCE   ADMINISTaATOS 

Sec.  111.  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  an  Area  Assistance  Ad- 
ministrator In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  in  the  execution 
of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

POWEU 

Sec.  112.  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  tmder  this  Act,  the  Secretery 
may— 

(a)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  select,  em- 
ploy, appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers,  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agente  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties; 

(b)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(c)  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  make  such  findings  and  determi- 
nations as  may  be  required  for  the  proper 
administration  of  this  Act  and  such  findings 
and  determinations,  together  with  those  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  section  102  hereof,  shall  be  final 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  In  any 
court  by  mandamus  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  the  validity,  effect,  and 
enforcement  of  section  101(b)(2)  hereof  or 
security  taken  thereunder,  statutes,  rules, 
and  regulations  perteinlng  generally  to  suite 
by  and  against  the  United  Stetes  shall  h>e 
applicable; 

(d)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any 
evidence  of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
loans  granted  vmder  this  title,  and  to  col- 
lect or  compromise  all  obligations  assigned 
to  or  held  by  him  and  all  legal  or  equiteble 
rlghte  accruing  to  him  In  connection  with 
the  pasrment  of  such  loans  luitll  such  time 
as  such  obligation  may  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection; 

(e)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate,  improve, 
modernize,  insure,  rent,  or  sell  for  cash  or 
credit,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  prop- 
erty conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acqtilred  by 
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him  In  oonneetlon  with  the  p»jm«nt  of  loans 
granted  undar  this  tltto: 

(f)  puTMM  to  final  ooUMtkm  by  way  of 
compromlae  or  otbar  admlnlatratlve  action 
prior  to  reference  to  the  AUomey  General. 
all  clalma  ecainet  thlM  partlee  eeeicned 
to  the  Secretary  In  connection  with  loans 
made  by  him.  Section  3700  of  the  Reyieed 
Statutes,  u  amended  (41  n.8.C.  S).  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  any  contract  of 
hasard  Insurance  or  to  any  purchase  or  con- 
tract for  services  or  suppllM  on  account  of 
property  obtained  by  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
sult of  loans  made  under  this  title  If  the 
premltim  therefor  or  the  amount  thereof  does 
not  exceed  11,000.  The  power  to  convey  and 
to  execute  In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  deeds 
of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release,  assignments 
and  satisfactions  of  mortsafee,  and  any  other 
written  Instriiment  relating  to  real  property 
or  ac^y  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  the  provlatons  of  this  title 
may  be  exercised  by  the  OecreUry  or  by  any 
officer  or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  the 
purpose: 

(g)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  neceesary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  actlvl- 
tlee  authorized  in  section  101  (h)  (3)  of  this 
Act;  and 

(h)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him,  take  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  servtoes  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  htei  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  servicing, 
compromising,  modifying;  liquidating,  or 
otherwise  administratively  dealing  with  or 
r«ailzlng  on  loans  made  cr  securities  ac- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  this  title: 
Provided.  That  no  attorney's  services  shall 
be  produced  by  contract  In  any  office  where 
an  attorney  or  attorneys  are  or  can  be  eco- 
nomically employed  full  time  to  render  such 
service. 

ADVISOaT 


8«c.  119.  To  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
performanoe  of  functions  aathoriaed  by  this 
Act.  there  is  authorised  to  be  created  an  Area 
Assistance  Advisory  Board,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Board",  which  shall  consist 
of  the  following  members,  all  ex  officio :  The 
Secretary,  as  Chairman,  the  Secretarlee  of 
Agriculture.  Health.  BducaUon.  and  Welfare. 
Labor,  and  Treasury,  the  Administrators  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Plnanee  Agency  and 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration.  The 
Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  the 
participation  of  officials  of  other  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  Interested  in  the  func- 
tions herein  authorlaed.  lech  member  of 
the  Board  may  designate  an  oOcer  of  his 
agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  any  matter  there  con- 
sidered. 

DxrosrrASiss  aics  suawrs 

Sec.  114.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are 
authorized  and  directed  to  act  as  custodians 
and  fiscal  agents  for  the  Secretary  In  the 
general  performance  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  title.  Each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  all 
ezi>enses  Incxirred  as  such  fiscal  agents.  Any 
banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance CorjwraUon.  when  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may  act  as  cus- 
todians and  deposltariee  for  the  SecreUry. 
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Sxc.  115.  With  respect  to  flnancUl  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  Act : 

(a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement  know- 
ing it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  wUlTully  over- 
values any  security,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining for  himself  or  for  any  applicant  any 
loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal,  defer- 
ment of  action,  or  otharvlM,  or  the  accept- 
ance, release,  or  subatltntlon  of  security 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  In 
any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or  for 


the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  or 
anything  of  value,  under  this  Act.  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  110.000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  Iwth. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary— 

(1)  embezzles.  alistracU.  purlulns.  or  wll!- 
fully  misapplies  any  moneys,  funds,  securi- 
ties, or  other  things  of  value,  whether  be- 
longing to  him  or  pledged  or  otherwise 
entrusted  to  him,  or 

(2)  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary 
or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any 
Individual,  or  to  deceive  any  offlcer.  auditor, 
or  examiner  of  the  Secretary  makes  any  f.kl..e 
entry  In  any  book,  report,  or  statement  of  or 
to  the  Secretary,  or,  without  being  duly 
authorized,  draws  any  order  or  Is-sues.  put.s 
forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  debenture,  tymd. 
or  other  obligation,  or  draft  bill  of  exchange, 
mortgage.  Judgment,  or  decree  thereof,  or 

(3)  with  Intent  to  defraud  participates, 
shares,  receives  directly  or  Indirectly  any 
money,  profit,  property,  or  benefit  through 
any  transaction,  loan,  commission,  contract, 
or  any  other  act  of  the  secretary    or 

(4)  gives  any  unauthorized  Information 
concerning  any  future  action  or  plan  of  the 
Secretary  which  might  affect  the  value  of 
sectirltles.  or,  having  such  kni>w;edge.  Invests 
or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  the 
securities  or  property  of  any  company  or 
corporation  receiving  loans  or  other  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  shall  be  punl.'<hed  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  •Sec- 
retary'* shall  mean,  with  resisect  to  thft  lend- 
ing activities  of  the  Housing  and  Homo 
Finance  Administrator  authorized  under  this 
Act,  the  Hotislng  and  Home  F1nar.ce  Admln- 
Utrauir. 

v^tE  or  oniDi  r*crLrTiEs 

Sac.  118.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimize  expense  In  carrying  .lut 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  with  their  con- 
sent use  the  available  services  and  facilities 
of  other  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

(b)  Departn\ents  and  .igencles  of  the  Fed- 
eral Governmen;  ahaJl  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplementai  to  any 
existing  authorl.y  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrlcUve  of  any  exUtlng 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

CONSITLTANTS 

Sbc  117  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  3,  194«  (5  USC  56(a»  i, 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  175  per  diem  for  Indi- 
viduals 

AMNTJAL    KZPOrr 

Sbc.  118.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive annual  report  of  his  operations 
under  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  preceding  Ji;ne  30.  to  the  President,  for 
trarismlsslon  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable in  each  year,  but  In  no  case  later  than 
the  third  day  of  the  following  January. 

AtJTHOalZATIOW    FO«    AFrBOnUATlOWS 

Sec  119  In  addition  to  appropriations  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  sections  lOfl  and  108, 
appropriations  are  further  authorized  for  the 
carrying  out  of  other  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  10-mlnute  record  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  I  should  aak  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it. 

The  yeaa  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
well  jrleld  back  some  of  my  time  on  the 


amendment,  unless  there  Is  a  request 
by  other  Senators  for  time.  The  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  has 
been  before  the  committee  and  has  been 
considered.  It  Is  a  more  modest  pro- 
posal than  S.  1,  which  Is  now  pend- 
ing; before  the  Senate.  It  Is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  bill  which  was  Introduced 
last  year  after  the  President's  veto. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  provides  for  $100  million  In 
community  facUity  loans,  $75  million 
in  loans  for  the  essential  purpwe  of  the 
bill,  and  then  sufDcient  money  for  voca- 
tional training,  for  consulting  service, 
and  for  technical  service  to  assist  in 
piovidiniT  aid  to  distressed  area.s 

We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
there  ts  a  problem  in  certain  areas  of 
the  country.  There  is  something  of  a 
problem  in  my  own  State  We  recoffnlze 
It  The  residual  question,  then,  is:  How 
far  do  wc  ko,  and  what  do  we  do? 

We  can  approach  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  all  grants  or  all  loans 
or  a  combination  of  loans  and  grants. 
ITie  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  loan  liasis  with  tech- 
nical and  consultinR  service  and  voca- 
tional and  educational  service. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  pro- 
posal. It  follows,  in  general  lines,  the 
biU  which  is  the  business  of  the  SenaU 
at  the  present  time. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  preserves  as  a  mechanism  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  criteria  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  provided  In  S  1.  The  amend- 
ment brings  Into  focus  the  cooperation 
of  the  States,  and  that  Is  important,  be- 
cause in  the  recital  of  purposes  there  is 
the  declaration  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  In  cooperation  with  the  States, 
shall  carry  on  the  program.  That  Is 
the  point  of  emphasis.  I  think  that  if 
we  fail  to  energize  and  put  the  emphasis 
on  the  whole  element  of  self-help,  sup- 
plemented by  some  Oovemment  ellort. 
the  whole  proposal  will  ultimately  prove 
to  t>e  illusory,  and.  In  my  Judgment,  It 
will  fall 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  bi-ings  Into  play  the  first  and 
second  titles  of  the  Housing  Act.  There 
we  already  have  a  form.  We  have  a 
mechanism  with  which  to  do  a  part  of 
Uie  work. 

It  Includes  cities,  counties,  and  mu- 
nicipahties:   and  It  is  expanded  to  in- 
clude commercial  and  Industrial  areas, 
under  the  urban  renewal  plan. 
It  gives  priority. 
It  provides  for  planning  grants. 
Then  the  loan  section  provides  that 
no   loans  for  working   capital  shall   be 
made;  no  loans  for  machinery  or  equip- 
ment shall  be  made.    They  can  be  made 
to  public  or  to  private  bodies,  but  there 
must    be    State    approval.      No    funds 
shall   be   available   from   this  means  If 
funds  from  other  sources  are  available. 
There   must  be  a  reasonable   chance 
for  repayment. 

The  evidences  of  indebtedness  can 
have  maturity  of  up  to  30  years. 

The  Interest  rate  shall  be  the  current 
rate,  plus  one-half  of  1  percent. 

There  shall  be  participation  by  State 
or  local  or  private  organizations:  and  35 
percent  of  the  remaining  aggregate  will 
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be  the  burden  of  the  Federal  Oovmi- 
ment. 

I  beUeve  that  is  where  the  etnphMli 
must  be  placed. 

The  substitute  seeks  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation insofar  as  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  concerned,  wid  also 
insofar  as  concerns  the  small  business 
investment  assoclaUons  which  Congress 
authorized  last  year. 

In  addition.  I  have  removed  the  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  rural  areM.  The 
reason  for  that  Is  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  a  rural  development  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  making  progress.  The 
aid  of  a  good  many  State  universities 
has  be«i  enlisted,  in  order  to  help  in 
that  cause ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
a  bill  of  this  sort  we  should  Include 
provision  for  the  so-called  rural  area*. 
So  this  is  a  streamlined  measure.  It 
falls  far  short  of  what  U  contemplated 
by  Senate  bill  1. 

I  think  that  tells  the  whole  story.  TUa 
is  the  measure  in  which  the  prior  ad- 
ministration had  an  interest:  It  is  the 
measure  in  which  I^resident  Eisenhower 
expressed  an  interest  when  he  entreated 
the  Congress,  after  5  years  of  inafiUon. 
to  give  him  a  bill  d<:aling  wiiii  the  prob- 
lems in  this  flield. 

So.  Mr.  President,  tiiat  is  where  I  res* 
the  case. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  for  several  questions? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sktth  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  First,  let 
me  ask  whether  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  SUte  to  pass  enabling  legislation, 
in  order  that  the  State  or  its  munici- 
palities could  take  advantage  cf  the  pro- 
posed benefits? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  But  if  I  had 
submitted  an  amendment  which  I  bad 
intended  to  submit,  and  might  still  sub- 
mit— I  refer  to  an  amendment  which 
would  permit  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  pick  up  rencral  obligations  or 
revenue  bonds  issu<:-d  under  State  indus- 
trial revenue  Ixmd  provtsions — then  if 
the  amendment  were  agreed  to,  of 
course  if  there  wera  no  authority  under 
the  general  obligation  auth(»lty  or  if 
there  were  no  stauute  authorising  the 
issuance  of  revenu(j  bonds,  there  would 
have  to  be  enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota  has  a  statute  imder  which  the 
State  Bank  of  North  Dakota  can  pur- 
chase revenue  bon<is  issued  by  munici- 
palities. Api>arenrjy  that  is  proving 
quite  successful:  at  least,  some  activity 
has  developed  under  it.  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  it  has  been  paying  up  fairly  welL 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  add  that 
Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky  have  comparable  statutes,  in- 
sofar as  I  know.  So  certainly  those 
States  could  take  advantage  of  the  kind 
of  provision  I  had  in  mind.  But  it  Is 
embodied  In  a  separate  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Next, 
would  Indian  trlbies.  as  such,  be  eligible 
under  the  Senator's  substitute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  checked 
on  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although  I 


should  have  done  so.  in  view  of  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. I  did  not  run  through  the 
language  of  my  amendment  to  see 
whether  Indian  tribes  were  Included. 
But  if  the  substitute  were  adopted,  of 
course  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yesterday,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  placed  a 
termination  point  on  the  bill:  that 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
with  agreeable  participation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  the  Senator  from 
minols. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  win  be 
willing  to  modify  his  substitute  so  as  to 
accept  an  exactly  similar  amendment  for 
termination  of  the  authority. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Inasmuch  as  that 
amendment  Is  in  print  and  was  adopted, 
I  think  It  offers  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So,  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  substitute,  so  as  to  append  or 
insert  after  line  2.  on  page  28,  section 
118.  the  text  of  the  amendment  adopted 
on  yesterday  by  the  Senate,  after  the 
amendment  was  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut.  I 
modify  the  substitute  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
point,  unanimous  consent  must  be  had, 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  modified  accordingly;  and  the 
modification  will  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RscoRO. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  after  line  2.  Insert: 

"TERMINATION   OF  AUTHOarTT 

"Sac.  27.  (a)  This  Act  and  all  authority 
eonferred  thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
cloae  of  June  SO,  1905. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  ef- 
fective on  July  1,  1965,  those  assets,  funds, 
contracts,  loans,  liabilities,  commitments, 
authorizations,  allocations,  and  records  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  which  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Btu-eau  of  the  Budget  shall  de- 
termine are  necessary  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  affairs  and  functions  conducted  under 
this  Act,  are  transferred  to  the  Se<:retary 
of  the  Treasury  for  purposes  Of  liqxiiclation. 

"(c)  The  termination  of  this  Act  sh.ill  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of.  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  intj  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  o:!  such 
termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  action 
neoeasary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  In  any  amounts 
advanced  or  paid  out  in  carrying  on  opera- 
tions under  this  Act." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
his  amendment  so  as  to  insert  "Indian 
tribes  or  Indian  reservations."  so  the 
substitute  will  be  on  all  fours  with  the 
original  bill,  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  would  have  to 
find  the  appropriate  place  in  the  sub- 
stitute.   However,  I  have  no  objection,  if 


the  Chair  will  entertain  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  where  It  appears  In 
the  substitute,  the  words  "and  Indian 
tribes."  as  an  organization  that  can 
function  as  a  body  for  the  purposes  of 
the  bill;  shall  be  inserted. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  follow, 
actually,  the  amendment  submitted  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  to  the  pending  bilL 

The  PRESIDING  0FPIC:ER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered;  and  the  modification  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxoobd. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  25,  following  the  word 
"municipality"  insert  "or  any  Indian  tribe". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  following  the  word 
"subdi visions"  insert  the  following:  "and 
Indian  tribes". 

On  page  12,  line  14,  foUowlng  the  word 
"public".  Insert  the  following:  "(Including 
Indian  tribes)". 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  that,  because  I 
feared  that  if  the  substitute  were  first 
adapted,  it  would  then  be  too  late  to 
amend  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly 
to  me,  either  from  the  time  available  on 
the  bill  or  from  the  time  available  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me  on  my  amendment;  and  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  the  area  redevelopment 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  is  essen- 
tially a  new  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  We  hope  that  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  our  country  It  will  prove 
very  helpful.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  an  experiment.  We 
want  to  make  it  work,  so  It  can  be  helpful 
to  the  building  up  of  communities  which 
need  assistance  in  order  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  their  citizens  and  in  order 
to  have  profitable  enterprises.  In  doing 
this,  part  of  the  effort  must  be  directed 
to  building  public  utilities  where  they 
caimot  otherwise  be  built. 

For  some  years  now,  a  number  of  our 
communities  throughout  the  United 
States  have  suffered  from  substantial 
and  chronic  unemployment.  That  has 
brought  hardship  to  many  of  our  citizens 
and  their  families,  and  involves  a  serious 
waste  of  our  resources,  because  able  citi- 
zens who  desire  employment  do  not  have 
it. 

While  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  stimulating 
financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  for 
these  areas,  no  comprehensive  program 
has  ever  been  enacted  into  law.  because 
we  have  not  agreed  on  the  size  and  type 
of  the  program. 

This  is,  as  I  have  stated,  an  experiment 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
It  will  succeed  only  If  local  initiative. 
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local  energy,  and  local  money  have  been 
utilized  to  attract  and  to  ke^  industry. 
In  my  State  of  MassachuKttt,  we  are 
proud  of  the  Initiative  of  oar  local  com- 
munities. In  many  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  this  local  energy  and  local  initi- 
ative have  been  Ingenioudy  utilized  to 
attract  new  industry,  to  train  the  citi- 
zens to  become  skilled  in  the  new  in- 
dustry, and  thus  to  build  up  a  new  type 
of  employment.  This  has  been  partic- 
ularly true  in  the  so-called  one-industry 
towns,  and  I  am  always  proud  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  in  these  areas  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  effort,  which  has  made 
real  progress  possible.  I  cite  only  two 
examples,  the  towns  of  Clinton  and  Ware, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  others.  Tet  In 
many  places,  both  in  New  England  and 
elsewhere  in  our  country,  such  commu- 
nity endeavor  has  not  been  strong 
enough,  even  though  local  leadership  has 
done  its  best  to  bring  about  a  healthy 
economic  balance  of  reasonable  pros- 
perity. These  are  the  cases  where  local 
efforts  supplemented  by  Federal  fimds 
may  make  the  difference  between  suc- 
cessful effort  and  prolonged  frustration. 
But  I  repeat  emphatically,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  substitution;  it  is  a  matter 
of  supplementation.  Our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DniKsiN],  told  us.  on  January 
5  of  this  year: 

Oovernment  aid.  If  It  ia  forthcoming,  will 
not  work  without  the  will  ot  ft  city  to  re- 
vitalize itseU. 

That  will  across  the  United  States 
must  be  stimulated,  and  not  suffocated. 

I  consider  an  important  part  of  this 
program  to  be  assistance  in  reeducation. 
In  my  State,  our  skilled  workers  were 
first  employed,  in  the  early  19th  century, 
m  the  manufacture  of  sailing  ships  made 
of  wood.  Later,  the  descendants  of  these 
workers  helped  to  harness  the  power  of 
our  rivers  for  the  production  of  textiles, 
and  we  became  an  important  part  of  the 
textile  Industry.  We  also  became,  and 
still  are,  one  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers of  shoes.  But  while  the  shoe  indus- 
try and  the  textile  Industry  still  employ 
many  people,  we  have  recently  developed 
industrial  competence  in  electronics  rc- 
research  and  development.  Essentially, 
the  people  who  work  In  the  electronics 
mdustry  are  the  people  who  have  de- 
veloped their  skills  through  education  in 
our  schools,  through  training  in  these 
industries,  and.  ultimately,  through  hard 
endeavor  from  day  to  day  as  skilled  op- 
erators of  the  tools  of  the  new  trade,  so 
to  speak  Clearly,  it  will  be  helpful  if 
these  people  can  have  trainmg.  in  areas 
where  unemployment  now  exists,  to  un- 
derstand new  industry  and  to  operate  its 
new  machinery. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

If  we  regard  this  act  as  an  experiment 
of  the  Federal  Government,  then  we 
must  from  time  to  time  determine  if 
that  experiment  has  been  successful  I 
believe  the  sound  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  make  the  act  a  temporary  measure 
that  will  expire  in  a  given  number  of 
years — say  2.  3  or  5  years. 

We  did  that  yesterday  by  accepting 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  providing  for  4  years. 


In  this  way  Congress  csm  determine 
whether  or  not  to  go  forward  with  It. 
This  is  a  much  better  method  of  deter- 
mining the  success  and  continuing  legiti- 
macy of  the  program  than  to  have  a 
committee  make  a  study  and  Investiga- 
tion of  It  and  its  administration  after  a 
given  period  of  time. 

New  industry  comes  essentially  within 
the  purview  of  th«;  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  certainly  the  Secretary  of 
that  Department  .should  be  the  ultimate 
responsible  officer  of  the  Federal  ChDvern- 
ment.  I  agree  that  the  Administrator  of 
this  program  will  have  a  demanding  Job. 
but  his  office  should  come  under  the  day- 
to-day  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  himself.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senate  has  adopted  an  amendment  to 
this  effect. 

This  raises  the  question,  in  a  new  law 
of  this  character,  as  to  the  value  of 
grants  rather  than  loans.  Grants  tend 
to  stifle  rather  than  to  encourage  local 
initiative  and  participation  in  self-help 
efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  a  revolvinn 
fund,  to  be  used  for  loan.s  for  qualified 
public  facilities  projects  in  redeveloped 
areas  wherein  local  cast  sharing  of  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  total  expense  of 
any  project  is  involved,  should  be  ade- 
quate If  the  citizens  in  that  locality  really 
intend  to  make  the  effort  successful 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  which  would 
prevent  the  use  of  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment  In  its  original  form.  S  I 
provided  that  funds  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose  "In  exceptional  cases" 
S.  9,  which  I  cospon-sored  and  will  vote 
for  should  it  be  offered  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  th^'  pending  bill,  specifi- 
cally prohibit.s  such  assistance  The 
committee  bill  ailnw.s  loan  funds  to  be 
u.sed  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
equipment  in  ctuse  of  demonstrated 
n'^ed  "  I  do  not  believe  that  this  quali- 
firation  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
really  con.stitutes  any  significant  limita- 
tion. All  assistance  under  the  bill  re- 
quires evidence  of  demonstrated  need, 
and  therefore  the  restriction  is  virtually 
meanintrless  I  aiireM  with  the  .senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  ha-s  stated 
that  loans  for  machinery  and  equipment 
hav^  no  proper  pl:ice  in  area  redevelop- 
m»'nt  legislation  This  kind  of  a.'vsLst- 
ance.  in  my  opinion  is  basically  outside 
the  stated  purpa'^e  of  the  bill  and  unduly 
interferes  with  private  industrial  enter- 
pn.se  and  our  fre*»  comr>etltive  economy 

We  in  .Vlassachusetts  are  e.s.sent!ally 
an  industrial  community  The  rural  re- 
development provisions  of  the  bill  should 
in  my  opinion,  be  handled  in  .separate 
legislation,  and  not  in  legislation  of  this 
character.  If  they  are  to  be  included 
in  S.  1.  then  certainly  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  make  the  language  clear 
that  all  sections  of  our  country  will 
benefit  if  the  criteria  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  satisfied  The  aid  to  buikl  up 
new  busine.s.ses  in  areas  which  are  now 
agricultural  or  lacking  in  industry 
should  be  carefully  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered 

I  voted  as^ain-st  the  bill  submitf^d  last 
year  because  it  .seemed  to  me  to  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  State  and  to 
aid  other  regions  of  the  Nation  at  our 
expense      It   might    well    have    encour- 


aged the  pirating  of  industries.  This 
was  a  very  important  consideration  from 
our  point  ot  rlew.  Federal  funds,  I 
think  we  are  all  agreed,  should  not  be 
used  to  encourage  the  stealing  of  indus- 
tries from  communities  which  already 
have,  and  badly  need  those  industries. 
S.  1  has  been  amended  so  that  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  removed;  and  it  is  re- 
moved in  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  lUinols. 

No  one  can  object  to  the  expansion 
of  industry,  but  certainly  we  can  all  re- 
sist the  taking  of  an  industry  from  a 
community,  which  is  fully  employed,  and 
is  successfully  operating  a  plant,  and 
the  moving  of  it  to  another  community 
in  another  area  which  needs  industry 

In  conclusion.  Mr  President,  let  me 
reiterate  that  I  feel  early  enactment  of 
a  comprehensive  program  of  Federal  re- 
development aid  is  urgent  I  hope,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  amendments  offered 
and  adopted  to  this  bill  that  will  make 
It.  in  my  opinion,  even  more  helpful  and 
will  make  better  administration  of  its 
provisions  ixjssible  When  we  adopt 
Federal  legislation  of  this  character,  we 
must  always  make  its  provisions  con- 
sistent with  efforts  to  nurture  local  ini- 
tiative, local  drive,  and  local  responsi- 
bility, and  not  take  away  those  qualities 
which  have  built  our  communities,  our 
States,  and  our  Nation  over  the  years. 
For  these  rea-sons,  and  in  this  manner,  I 
intend  to  support  the  bill,  but  hope  that 
some  amendments  may  be  adopted  to 
make  it  even  more  helpful,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  carry  out  these  principles  of 
sflf-help 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  the 
substitute  proposed  by  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  IS  the  .so-called  Elsenhower  bill 
which  the  President  sent  to  Congress  last 
year,  after  he  had  vetoed  an  area  re- 
development bill  for  the  second  time 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  House  in  19M  re- 
fused to  permit  a  Senate-passed  bill  to 
be  con.sldered  in  the  closing  hours  or 
closing  days  of  that  session 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1958  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  passed  an  area 
redevelopment  bill,  which  was  given  a 
pocket  veto  by  President  Eisenhower. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1960  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  passed  another 
area  redevelopment  bill,  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President:  and.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  e.scape  the  Just  wrath  of  the 
voters,  the  President  sent  to  Congre-ss  a 
sub.stitute  mea-sure.  in  order  to  be  able  to 
aruue  that  he  had  proposed  a  superior 
mea.su  re 

Mr  President,  this  issue  was  fought 
out  before  the  country  last  year  The 
p^'ople  had  a  referendum  on  this  issue. 
amongst  others  last  year  and  the  issue 
was  clear  to  the  American  people.  They 
preferred  the  program  which  had  been 
advanced  by  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
they  turned  down  the  program  which 
had  t>een  propo.sed  by  the  Republican 
Party 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS      No:  I  want  to  finish. 

Mr  BUSH  I  have  a  very  interesting 
comment. 

Mr  rK)UGLAS  I  want  to  finish. 
Then  I  shall  yield  for  a  question. 
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I  fought  this  issue  up  axul  down  the 
State  oi  Illinois.  My  opponent  uned  the 
Eisenhower  program.  Z  urged  that  the 
Democratic  proposal  was  better.    I  do 

not  like  to  boast  about  majorities.  Let 
me  say  merely  that  I  was  elected  kqr  a 
resounding  majority,  and  I  tblnk  every 
newspaper  in  the  SUite  was  against  me, 
except  two. 

My  good  friend,  tho  Senator  f nun  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Ransoi^bI  fouglik  In  Week 
Virginia  on  this  very  measure,  and  be 
was  also  reelected  by  an  ovtfwtaelmlng 
vote. 

Wherever  the  people  had  an  appor- 
tunity  to  register  their  opinions,  tliey 
voted  down  the  Republican-Eisenhower 
program  and  supported  the  Kennedy- 
Democratic  program. 

So  what  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  are  trying  to  do  Is  re- 
verse the  results  of  the  election.  This 
issue  was  decided.  But  our  RepobUean 
friends  die  hard.  They  will  never  admit 
defeat  When  they  are  beaten  In  a  fair 
election,  they  flna  fault  with  the  Sec- 
tion returns.  When  the  people  return  a 
clear  and  unmlstakoi  mandate  to  the 
DemocraUc  Party,  t^iey  say  "Our  plan  Is 
superior." 

So.  my  friends,  the  question  Is  n^ether 
we  are  going  to  reverse  the  popular  deci- 
sion of  last  fall  or  sUck  by  the  decision 
which  the  people  have  already  made. 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  scdjstanoe 
of  the  Eisenhower-Dirksen-Republlcan 
amendment.  As  my  colleague  has  said. 
It  has  no  rural  provisions  in  it  at  all. 
Any  help  for  rural  areas  is  completely 
omitted. 

We  pointed  out  again  and  again  that 
rural  poverty  and  i-ural  underemploy- 
ment present  an  even  greater  problem 
than  Industrial  unemployment. 

While  perhaps  we  do  not  get  much 
support  from  the  Senators  from  the  areas 
which  would  be  chiefly  benefited  by  the 
passage  of  S.  1,  with  certain  honorable 
exceptions,  nevertheless  I  do  not  propose 
to  cut  the  people  from  those  areas  loose 
and  deny  to  them  benefits  because  they 
are  in  need  and  they  need  help. 

The  program  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration made  no  allowance  for 
grants  for  public  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities.  It  provided  for  some 
loans  to  be  administered  through  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration, 
but  up  to  last  summer  the  Administra- 
tion had  made  no  loans  for  industrial 
and  commercial  purposes,  for  industrial 
parks  or  Industrial  water.  The  loans 
were  confined  entirely  to  domestic  water 
drinking  systems  and  sewerage  disposal 
systems.  There  was  nothing  so  far  as 
industrial  water  or  Industrial  parks  were 
concerned. 

Perhaps  under  tho  new  administration 
there  would  be  more  leniency  in  this  re- 
gard, but  the  language  Is  not  perfectly 
clear  as  to  how  far  the  Community 
Facilities  Adminlstnition  could  proceed. 
So  far  as  the  grants  are  concerned, 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  Democratic 
bill  (S.  1)  for  $75  million  to  help  com- 
mimlties  which,  hard  pressed,  cannot 
fully  repay  loans  which  are  made  for 
needed  pubUc  facility  improvements  as 
industrial  water.  Some  of  these  facili- 
ties will  not  be  directly  Income  produc- 
ing.   They  will  help  to  attract  Industry. 


They  will  build  up  the  tax  base,  but  the 
facilities  themselves  may  not  be  directly 
income  producing.  For  a  period  of  time, 
at  least,  grants  may  be  needed  in  order 
to  make  the  entire  process  solvent.  A 
combination  of  loans  and  grants  fre- 
quently will  be  needed.  The  Eisenhower- 
Dliksen-Repubhcan  proposal  would  omit 
this  provision  completely. 

8o  far  as  industrial  loans  are  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  no  loans  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  We  have  Just 
settled  that  question  by  a  vote  of  almost 
2  to  1.  The  Senate  decided  we  should 
not  completely  exclude  from  considera- 
tion the  possibility  of  loans  for  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  even  though  these 
were  not  to  be  normally  the  objects  of 
loans.  Now  my  colleague  wish»  to  re- 
verse this  recent  decision. 

Hie  Republicans  were  beaten  at  the 
polls  last  fall.  The  Republicans  were 
beatoi  in  the  Senate  only  a  few  minutes 
aco.  by  a  vote  of  nearly  2  to  1.  but  they 
never  say  "die,"  They  come  back  with 
the  Idea  that  we  must  eliminate  all  pos- 
■IbQlty  of  loans  for  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Furthermore,  the  Republicans  would 
restrict  to  35  percent  the  loans  on  land 
and  buildings.  We  pointed  out  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  land  and  buildings 
generally  form  only  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  manufactxu^g  enterprise.  The 
Republican  proposal  would  provide  only 
35  percent  of  25  percent,  or  approxi- 
mately 9  percent  of  the  capital  needed. 
How  much  inducement  will  an  interest 
differential  of.  let  us  say,  2  percent  pro- 
vide for  only  9  percent  of  the  capital  ?  It 
will  not  be  sufficient. 

In  fact,  the  Eisenhower  Republican 
program,  which  has  been  repudiated  by 
the  voters,  well  answers  the  description 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  of  a  proposal 
which  had  no  more  substance  than  a 
soup  made  out  of  the  pale  shadow  of  a 
crow  which  had  starved  to  death.  It  has 
no  more  substance  than  that.  It  has 
been  repudiated  once. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  Illinois  will  par- 
don me  if  I  say  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
change  of  heart  so  far  as  the  percent- 
age of  loans  which  should  be  made  is 
concerned.  In  fact.  I  am  amused  as  I 
look  across  the  center  aisle.  One  group 
would  restrict  the  type  of  investment 
upon  which  loans  can  be  made  to  land 
and  buildings.  Almost  a  solid  phalanx 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for  that 
proposal,  although  yesterday  the  very 
eloquent  and  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
foimd  fault  with  the  bill  because  it  did 
not  provide  for  working  capital. 

Some  Senators  would  not  vote  to  per- 
mit loans  for  a  part  of  fixed  capi;al. 

In  checking  over  the  roll,  I  find  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  voted  to  take 
out  the  provision  with  regard  to  ma- 
chinery and  equiixnent. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Just  a  minute.  Yes- 
terday the  Senator  said  "Oh,  you  do  not 
provide  enough.  In  addition  to  land  and 
buildings  and  machinery,  you  should 
provide  for  working  capital." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  yield  In  Just 
a  moment. 


In  fact,  my  Republican  friends  remind 
me  of  that  character  fin  StQihen 
Leaeock's  novel  who  motmted  his  horse 
and  rode  off  in  all  directions. 

The  Soiator  from  Indiana  yesterday 
rode  off  in  one  direction.  The  Senator 
from  TT<rfi*n«».  now  is  riding  oil  in  the 
other  direction. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  never  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  never  forward. 
I  simply  ask  the  Senator  to  coordinate 
his  cavalry  movement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask.  as  a  personal  privilege,  that  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  announce  how  I  voted 
with  respect  to  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  ask  that  the  Presid- 
ing OflBcer  make  the  announcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  the  comment. 

In  the  first  tabulation  of  votes  I  sa'v 
the  Senator's  name  recorded  as  ha'.ing 
voted  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  able  Senator  is  no  more  acc\u-ate 
in  regard  to  everything  else  he  is  saying 
than  he  is  In  regard  to  the  vote,  we  know 
exactly  what  to  do  with  his  state- 
ments— throw  them  in  the  wastebasket. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  tabulation  sheet. 
It  has  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tabu- 
lated as  being  the  fourth  Senator  to 
have  voted  for  the  Javits  amendment. 
Somebody  may  have  made  a  mistake, 
but  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  go- 
ing by  what  seemed  to  be  the  record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  Senator 
saying  that  the  Presiding  Officer  made  a 
mistake?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  I  am  not  say- 
ing that.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  have  changed 
his  vote  after  he  became  aware  of  what 
he  had  done.  [Laughter.]  And  I  am 
unofficially  informed  that  such  a  change 
was  made. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  such  statements  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator has  made  about  my  vote  are 
absolutely  unwarranted  and  uncalled 
for.  He  knows  I  voted  to  keep  the  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment in  the  bill  in  the  committee.  I 
voted  to  do  that  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  vote  against  the  Eisenhower -Dirk - 
sen  Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  CAPEELART.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  always 
follows  the  hopes  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.     DOUGLAS.      No.       He     seldom 

does. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  when  I  think  he  is  right.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  when  I  think 
he  is  wrong.  I  thought  he  was  ccarect 
with  respect  to  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. I  think  he  is  incorrect  with  re- 
gard to  many  of  the  things  he  is  say- 
ing today.  _^ 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday.  The 
bill,  in  my  (vinicm.  will  prove  to  be  a 
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hoAZ  which  wUl  fool  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  think  thoee  who  are  unemployed  in 
the  chronically  depresaed  areas  of  the 
United  States  deaerre  ■omethlng  better 
than  the  p«tfticular  piece  of  propcted 
legislation  we  are  conaiderliig.  because 
the  bill  will  not  do  the  Job  the  authors 
think  it  will,  and  will  not  do  the  kind 
of  Job  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought 
to  do  for  the  people  who  live  in  the 
chronicidly  depressed  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Ur.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  Klad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  For  example.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Small  B\isines5 
Administration  has  more  power  and 
more  latitude  and  can  make  more  and 
better  loans  than  could  be  made  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  The  bill  Is  lim- 
ited, so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  to 
loans  on  land  and  new  buildings,  or  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  old  buildiJigs. 

One  thing  these  communities  do  not 
need  is  more  buildings  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  old  buildings.  What  is  needed 
is  a  business  which  will  employ  people, 
and  working  capital.  The  communities 
do  not  need  old  buildings,  for  they  have 
old  buildings. 

That  is  why  I  voted  against  taking 
out  the  provision  in  regard  to  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  because  one  thing 
which  will  create  jobs  is  a  machine  for 
a  man  to  run  to  make  things.  Without 
machines  to  be  run  to  make  things,  jobs 
cannot  be  supplied. 

For  that  reason  I  say  the  bill  would 
not  do  what  its  authors  maintain  it 
would  accomplish. 

What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  refer 
the  bill  back  to  the  committee  with 
instructions  to  report  a  bill  that  would 
accomplish  what  we  hope  it  would.  One 
of  the  things  I  .should  like  to  see  in 
a  bill  is  a  limitation  of  its  application 
to  areas  in  which  chronic  unemployment 
is  100  percent,  areas  into  which  any  6- 
year-old  child  could  go  and  see  that 
unless  someone  would  build  a  new  fac- 
tory or  would  open  a  new  mine,  there 
would  never  be  a  new  job  in  that  town. 
Such  a  measure  would  help  West  Vir- 
ginia and  southern  Illinois,  where  the 
coal  mines  have  been  closed.  I  wish  to 
limit  a  bill  on  this  subject  to  areas  of 
100  percent  chronic  unemployment, 
areas  in  which  anyone  could  see  that 
unless  someone  builds  a  new  processinK 
plant  or  opens  a  new  mine  there  will 
never  be  another  job  in  that  area. 

When  that  development  occurs.  I  wi.sh 
to  lend  money  to  such  plant  or  mine  for 
working  capital.  I  wish  to  lend  money 
for  machinery.  I  want  to  do  a  job  for 
people  in  such  areas.  That  kind  of  bill 
I  would  favor. 

We  are  now  appealing  to  the  emo- 
tions of  people  in  discussing  a  bill  that 
might  appeal  to  unemployed  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  know  the 
bill  will  not  help  them. 

Through  acts  passed  by  Congress  we 
now  have  a  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion that  can  do  anything  for  business 
that  the  bill  would  provide,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  agency  can  lend  money  for 
working  capital.  Under  the  provisions 
of   the   bin   which   we   are   considering 


money    could    not    be    lent    for    that 
purpose. 

I  repeat  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill  unless  we  can  make  Its  terms  more 
Uberal,  because  I  shall  not  be  a  party 
to  a  hoax.  I  am  not  a  hypocrite.  As 
a  businessman,  a  farmer,  one  who  grew 
up  in  a  marginal  section  of  Indiana,  and 
one  who  knows  what  Is  necessary  to 
create  jobs.  I  shall  not  support  a  bill 
that  I  know  would  be  disappointing  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
opinion,  such  action  Is  not  necessary. 
We  ought  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  with  Instructions  to  write  a 
good  bill  or  to  defeat  It.  We  ought  not 
to  fool  the  people;  and  unfortunately 
that  Is  exactly  what  the  bill  would  do 
It  would  not  accomplish  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished. 

I  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Massachu.sett.s  on  the  bill 
I  must  say  In  all  frankness  that  I  do  not 
think  he  unde  stands  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  I  honestly  do  not,  becau.se.  with 
respect  to  employment  in  MassachusetLs, 
for  example,  there  are  all  the  buildlni's 
in  that  State  that  are  needed  No  new 
buildings  are  needed  Machiner>'  and 
working  capital  are  needed 

The  need  is  for  some  man  or  Rroup  of 
men  who  would  come  in  with  an  idea  of 
a  product  to  manufacture.  They  would 
need  workini?  capital  to  manufacture 
that  product.  Then  they  could  give 
permanent  Jobs   to   the   peoi)le    in    that 

area 

I  could  discu.s.s  other  seclion.s  of  the 
bill.  There  is  the  farm-rural  area  sec- 
tion. There  is  also  the  section  relating 
to  public  facilities  I  am  not  di.scu.s.sinK 
those  two  subjects  at  the  moment  I  am 
talking  only  about  the  business  end  of 
the  bill 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota desire? 

Mr  HUMPHRE:Y  I  wish  only  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  am  touched  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  know  of  his  sincerity,  and  I 
agree  that  he  is  surely  a  man  of  deep 
conviction. 

Let  us  face  it  The  oppcsition  to  the 
bill  has  not  presented  any  program  that 
is  considerably  broader  and  consider- 
ably more  meaningful  in  its  application 
Area  redevelopment  legislation  has  been 
before  the  Congress  since  1955. 

There  have  been  vetoes  of  such  meas- 
ures, and  we  have  not  had  offered  more 
constructive  measures  on  this  subject 
than  those  we  have  been  able  to  reiwrt 
from  the  committee. 

Every  vote  has  been  rather  clo.se.  and 
each  time  we  have  had  the  determined 
opposition  of  pretty  much  the  same 
group  that  opposes  it  in  the  Senate  to- 
day 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  does  not  have 
in  it  all  the  provisions  that  I  would  like 
to  have  in  it. 

First,  working  capital  will  >^e  available 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under  the  administration  of  the  proposed 
legislation,     when    the    Small     Business 


Administration  makes  loans  to  inde- 
pendent business  on  the  basis  of  a  phi- 
losophy of  being  a  little  more  liberal 
than  the  most  conservative  banking 
terms. 

Second,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration makes  loans  In  rural  areas  for 
working  capital. 

Third,  the  Community  Facilities  Divi- 
sion of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  makes  loans  and  grants  available 
for  certain  types  of  community  facilities. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  bill  which 
relate  to  loans.  They  are  sections  6  and 
7  Section  6  relates  to  loans  to  the  indi- 
vidual firm  that  may  be  establishing  fa- 
cilities or  acquiring  land  or  rehabilitat- 
ing structures. 

Section  7  relates  to  the  public  agency 
that  may  wish  to  move  in  and  improve 
the  land,  establish  facilities,  and  build 
a  factorj-. 

If  we  can  get  factory  sites.  If  we  can 
acquire  land.  If  we  can  provide  the  reno- 
vation of  old  facilities,  making  them 
sufficiently  modern  for  new-type  produc- 
tion, we  shall  be  able  to  attract  capital. 
There  i.s  capital  available  In  our  capi- 
talistic society  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
who  Is  m  opposition  to  the  bill  that  If 
there  is  not  capital  available  from  pri- 
vate sources,  and  since  there  are  bleeding 
hearts  about  the  lack  of  jobs  because  of 
the  inability  to  acquire  capital,  perhaps 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  go  Into 
a  loan  program  of  that  kind  over  and 
t)eyond  what  It  has 

But  the  administration  Is  attempting 
to  be  reasonable      This  administration. 
throuRh  our  President,  has  extended  the 
hand  of  cooperation  to  bu.slnes8.     EJvery 
newspaper  has  so  noted.     The  President 
went  out  of  his  way  to  do  so,  and  the 
President  has  said.  "We  are  going  to  use 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  Its 
maximum.     We  are  going  to  utilize  the 
Hou.sing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  with 
respect  to  these  facilities      We  are  going 
to  use  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration." 
The  President  has  said  that,  as  a  for- 
mer U  S  Senator,  on  three  occasions  he 
helped  to  lead  the  fight  for  the  proposed 
lesii.slation   in   the   Senate.     He  said.   "T 
need  the  area  redevelopment  program." 
He  did  not  .say  It  was  a  cure-all.     The 
President  does  not  say  that  the  Federal 
Government  ouRht  to  remedy  every  prob- 
lem     The  President  and  the  administra- 
tion are  merely  saying.    "Give  us  some 
of  the  tools  to  do  the  Job  to  help  private 
industry  and  localities,  and  to  help  the 
development  corporations  that  are  estab- 
lished as  public  bodies  in  many  of  our 
States   and   localities.     Give   us  a   little 
extra  equipment,  tools,  and  financing  to 
do  thus  Job,  and  we  will  attempt  to  put 
these  people  back  to  constructive  work." 
We    have    debated    this    measure    for 
nearly    6    years      Some    of    the    unem- 
ployed   who    live    in    the    chronic    un- 
employment areas  must  be  becoming  a 
little    bit    disillusioned      The    issue     Is 
quite     simple.     I     believe    the    Senator 
from    Illinois    1  Mr.    Dirksin  I    has   been 
veiy  fair  and  candid  about  it      He  has 
an    alternate    substitute    proposal      He 
has  presented  It  on  other  occasions.     It 
is  well  known  and  has  been  debated  on 
the  public  platform.     His  proposal  has 
bet- n  debated  in  the  Senate. 
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I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
we  can  vote  this  measure  up  or  down,  as 
he  suggested.  If  we  vote  for  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we 
will  know  exactly  what  we  shall  get. 
We  shall  get  a  watered  down,  lukewarm 
proposal  that  has  been  before  the  Senate 
on  other  occasions. 

If  we  vote  for  the  area  redevelopment 
bill— S.  1— we  shall  get  a  bill  that  is 
a  mlddle-of-the-ground  Appvosch.  I 
must  say  m  all  candor,  to  ti-y  to  remedy 
some  of  the  problems  of  unemployment. 

The  Senator  from  IlUnois  has  already 
.said  that  we  have  had  a  vote  on  this 
subject  In  the  country  at  large.  I  wish 
to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  hope  the  vote 
here  will  result  in  a  little  larger  majority 
than  the  last  time  we  went  to  the  coun- 
try. I  have  a  feelin*  Uiat  my  fellow 
Democrats  who  support  tills  measure 
would  like  to  rally  around  the  flag  for 
this  particular  experience;  and,  as  sug- 
Kested  by  the  song  sung  at  the  famous 
Gridiron  Club  dinner.  "Two  for  You  and 
Three  for  Me" — on  that  basis  we  will 
•settle 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     How   right  my  dis- 
tinguished   friend    fiom    Minnesota    is. 
Three  for  them  and  two  for  us. ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Votes. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  What  difficulty  we 
had  in  getting  the  count.  Perhaps  we 
can  organize  a  new  agency  against  the 
next  election  day.  I  would  not  suggest 
a  corps  for  It.     Only  to  get  a  count. 

I  am  mtrigued  by  the  Industrial  wis- 
dom of  some  people  who  never  met  a 
payroll  In  their  lives.  I  have  looked  at  a 
uood  many  balance  sheets,  as  a  contrac- 
tor and  as  a  businessman,  and  some- 
times they  have  been  in  the  red.  Some- 
times It  makes  one  a  little  goggle  eyed. 
I  did  not  get  all  my  business  wisdom  out 
of  an  economics  textbook  in  a  college. 
It  does  make  some  difference.  There- 
fore we  can  discount  some  of  the  wis- 
dom, even  though  It  has  the  the  habili- 
ments of  omniscience,  when  it  is  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  of  the 
omniscience  which  is  uttered  on  the 
floor,  under  the  cold  and  calculating 
scrutiny  which  is  required  when  looking 
at  this  kind  of  proposal,  takes  on  an 
absolutely  different  form. 

I  have  a  little  article  from  a  news- 
paper In  a  distressed  area  in  Illinois. 
I  will  put  the  whole  article  in  the  Raco»D 
later.     First  I  wish  to  quote  from  It. 

The  article  comes  from  Pinckneyville. 
in  Washington  County.  111.  The  first 
paragraph  reads; 

A  drive  to  bring  a  $700,000  factory  em- 
ploying 200  men  haa  started  In  Pinckney- 
ville and  the  chamber  of  commerce  says 
»30,000  in  contrlbutlona  la  needed  to  buy 
a  plant  site 

The  man  who  sent  the  article  to  me 
resides  in  a  different  town.    He  said: 

DExa  SENAToa:  This  article  appeared  In 
our  local  paper  on  March  1.  Somebody  had 
better  go  down  to  Pinckneyville  and  inform 
these  characters  that  they  are  In  a  depreased 
iirea  and  they  should  wait  for  help  from 
Washington. 

They  are  being  un-American.  Theee  Jok- 
ers may  even  set  a  precedent.  I  realise  you 
must  be  under  terrific  pressure  from  various 
groups,  but  don't  go  overboard  on  financial 
itssistance  programs.  It  Is  surprising  how 
many  local  problems  we  can  solve  without 
Federal  aid. 


I  have  an  editorial  from  the  Marion 
Dolly  Republican  of  March  3.  1961.  It 
reads,  in  part: 

Uarion  and  Williamson  County,  which  are 
Included  In  the  areas  that  Senator  Douglas 
has  described  as  depressed,  have  been  busy — 
and  stUl  are  busy — and  are  not  asking  for 
more  Federal  "Santa  Claus"  visits. 

Wednesday,  the  Central  Illinois  Public 
Service  Co.  announced  that  they  planned  to 
spend  $1,700,000  on  projects  in  the  southern 
division,  headquarters  of  which  are  in  Mar- 
lon. Much  of  It  will  be  in  Williamson 
County. 

Previously  the  General  Telephone  Co.  had 
announced  plans  for  spending  $4,876,000  In 
southern  Illinois,  a  large  portion  to  bt  in 
Marlon  and  Williamson  County. 

Ehridently  all  of  this  is  not  coming  to 
the  attention  of  the  spenders.  It  is  go- 
ing to  bother  me  more  than  some  of 
the  messages  which  aie  now  coming 
every  hour  on  the  hour  from  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Continuing,  the  editorial  says: 

Work  has  started  on  the  new  Federal  prison 
to  cost  $10  million.  Herrln  recently  voted 
2  to  1  to  spend  $130,000  for  additional  sewers. 

Marlon  is  building  a  $60,000  waterllne  to 
serve  the  industrial  area  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city. 

Allen  Industries  at  Herrln  is  consolidating 
a  Michigan  plant  with  their  Herrln  plant. 

They  are  in  a  depressed  area,  but  even 
though  it  is  not  December  they  are  not 
looking  for  Santa  Claus. 

Therefore  I  would  like  to  approach 
this  matter  rather  hard-heartedly  and 
reaUsticaUy.  I  do  not  mind  if  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeage  from  Illinois  puts  on 
it  the  Eisenhower  tag.  It  was  an  Eisen- 
hower bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  care  that  he 
puts  the  Dirksen  tag  on  it.  It  wa.s  my 
biU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  introduced  it  the 
day  after  the  veto  message  of  last  year. 
Our  friends  on  the  other  side  could  not 
get  the  original  S.  722  out  of  the  Senate 
except  by  a  majority  of  3  votes,  and  then 
they  could  not  sustain  a  veto,  because 
the  President  pointed  out  there  were 
other  agencies  doing  comparable  work. 
Here  was  waste.  Here  was  inequity. 
Here  was  duplication.  In  the  comments 
the  President  made  he  was  on  good 
ground.  So,  let  them  call  it  the  Dirk- 
sen bill,  or  call  it  the  Elsenhower  bill. 
They  say,  "We  have  a  mandate."  It 
is  by  113.000  out  of  69  million  votes. 
What  a  slender  mandate  it  is.  That 
fits  Into  the  classical  pattern  of  the 
Lincoln  quotation — "a  soup  made  from 
the  shadow  of  a  hiuigry  crow."  That  is 
how  thin  that  majority  was. 

I  believe  we  have  a  mandate,  too.  We 
propose  to  present  our  mandate,  because 
we  are  talking  for  half  the  voters  in  the 
country.  Let  no  one  make  any  mistake 
about  it. 

Therefore,  we  are  not  going  to  deplete 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Why  not  see 
where  we  are  going  on  this  thing  before 
authorizing  nearly  $400  million  in  loans 
and  grants?  Once  we  set  our  feet  on  that 
pathway  there  will  be  no  coming  back. 
This  will  proliferate  and  extend  into 
other  areas.  Even  though  these  areas 
shift   from   depressed   to   nondepressed 


areas,  as  they  keep  doing,  and  as  the 
Labor  Department  statistics  show,  we 
will  get  into  thi.s  thing  so  deeply  that 
there  will  be  no  coming  back.  Perhaps 
they  do  not  want  to  come  back.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  some  regard  for  what  I 
think  will  be  feasible  and  practical  and 
what  will  work,  and  what  is  consonant 
with  the  budget  and  the  solvency  of  our 

countiT. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.      Mr.    President,    will 

the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  pending,  and  which,  if 
adopted,  will  eliminate  the  grant  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas!.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  J 
tell  me  whether  his  bill  deals  with 
grants? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Only  a  few  million 
dollars  for  vocational  education  and 
technical  assistance.  However,  the  $75 
million  over  and  above  the  loan  money 
for  community  facilities  is  loan  money, 
not  grant  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  no  give- 
away money? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Except  for  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  aid  for  retraining? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    There  is  a  partial  re- 
training provision,  insofar  as  it  can  be 
called  that,  in  vocational  education. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  is  the  amount? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    For  community  facili- 
ties, as  expanded,  $100  million.    In  ad- 
dition to  that,  $75  miUion.    Then  about 
$5  million  for  grant  money  for  technical 
assistance,  vocational  education,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
jProm  the  Marion  Dally  Republican,  Mar    3. 

1961] 
Another  Report  Prom  Senator  Douglas' 
Depressed  Area 
Since  January  1,  1961,  Marlon  and  Wil- 
liamson County,  which  are  Included  in  the 
areas  that  Senator  Douglas  has  described  as 
depressed  have  been  busy — and  still  are 
busy — and  are  not  asking  for  more  Federal 
Sauta  Claus  visits. 

Wednesday,  the  Central  Illinois  Public 
Service  Co.  announced  that  they  planned  to 
spend  $1,700,000  on  projects  In  the  southern 
division,  headquarters  of  which  are  In  Mar- 
lon. Much  of  it  will  be  In  Williamson 
County. 

Previously  the  General  Telephone  Co.  had 
announced  "plans  for  spending  M.876.000  in 
southern  Illinois,  a  large  portion  to  be  in 
Marlon  and  Williamson  County. 

Work  has  started  on  the  new  Federal 
prison  to  cost  $10  million. 

Herrln  recently  voted  2  to  1  to  spend 
$130,000  for  additional  sewers. 

Marlon  is  building  a  $80,000  waterline 
to  serve  the  Industrial  area  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city. 

Allen  Industries  at  Herrln  is  consolidating 
a  Michigan  plant  with   their  Herrln  plant. 
The   Government   plans   to   call   for   bids 
within  a  few  days  for  the  new  $200,000  ar- 
mory in  Marion. 

Marlon  Memorial  Hospital  has  completed 
rerooflng  their  buUding  at  a  cost  of  $19,237. 
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Bank  of  Sgypt  hu  doubted  th*  slse  of  lU 
building  and  added  a  wmlkup  window^  and 
the  Bank  of  Uaiion  and  th*  Bank  of  Egypt 
hare  spent  over  $20,000  for  new  banking 
machines  to  handle  their  growing  buBlneaa. 

Sales  of  XJB.  Oovernment  MTlngB  bonds 
reached  $315,308  last  Jvxvmrf  of  which 
995.150  were  sold  In  Marton  alone. 

Work  Is  progressing  on  ths  new  $400,000 
Bracy  warehouse;  Thurmond  Monument  Co. 
have  built  a  new  factory  and  crfBce  building 
north  of  the  city;  a  $35,000  Burger  Chef 
has  been  built  on  South  Court  Street. 

Limerick  Finance  Co.  has  remodeled  and 
moved  to  new  quarters  on  the  public  square 
and  the  Marlon  Finance  Co.  has  opened  on 
North  Market  Street:  Mrs.  Mary  Dun  gey  is 
building  an  office  In  the  north  part  of  the 
city;  Roberts  Insurance  have  moved  to  new 
quarters  on  East  Union;  Arthur  Mel  v  In  Is 
tearing  down  the  old  Bracy  home,  west  of 
his  new  office  on  West  Main  Street. 

The  Marlon  Presbyterian  Church  Is  to 
meet  Sunday  to  consider  plans  for  their  new 
church  building:  Coles  Asphalt  Co.  have  con- 
structed a  new  office  building  north  of  the 
city;  a  new  filling  station  Is  to  be  built  at 
West  Main  and  Carbon  Streets:  Bargain 
Center  has  an  attractive  new  awning. 

Foetal  service  has  been  expanded  to  sev- 
eral streets:  bank  deposits  of  Individuals 
have  Increased  over  a  half  million  dollars 
since  January  1;  and  this  Is  not  all  the  pro- 
gressive Items  about  Marlon,  which  con- 
tinue to  prove  that  Senator  Douglas  is 
wrong  when  he  says  we  Uts  In  a  depressed 
area.  We  think  the  figures  are  much 
stronger  evidence  than  hearsay,  or  occa- 
sional television  pictures  of  care  given  the 
needy,  or  the  mouthings  of  the  Democratic 
Senator  from  Illinois. 


[From  the   Belleville  News  Democrat.   Mar 

1.  1961] 

Ptnckmxtvilic  Skekxmo  Factort 

PnfcxintTviu.«.  m. — (AP) — A  drive  to 
bring  a  $700,000  factory  employing  300  men 
has  started  in  PinckneyvtUe  and  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  says  $30,000  In  contribu- 
tions is  needed  to  buy  a  plant  site. 

Deadline  for  collection  of  the  money  and 
raising  an  additional  $310,000  In  loans  is 
March  6.  The  loans  wotald  be  at  4  percent 
Interest  over  20  years. 

Name  of  the  prospective  firm  was  not  dis- 
closed but  it  reportedly  Is  a  metal  fabricating 
manufacturer. 

If  the  drive  Is  successful,  the  firm  would 
Jae  the  third  Industry  to  locate  In  the  Plnck- 
neyville  area  in  8  years  as  a  r«sult  of  cham- 
ber of  commerce  drives. 

Penick  and  Ford,  makers  of  ptiddlng  prod- 
ucts, built  a  plant  In  1953.  Decca  Records. 
Inc  .  has  rented  a  plant  from  the  chamber 
since  1956. 

The  new  plant  would  be  located  at  the 
east  city  limits  and  would  contain  150,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

In  basketball-minded  Plnckneyvllle,  that's 
big  enough  for  37  basketball  courts. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
some  specific  information  on  one  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  If  a  State  has  a  per 
capita  income  of  $3,500,  but  there  is  a 
town  or  county  in  that  State  which  can 
qualify  as  a  depressed  area,  under  the 
criteria  set  up  in  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering, will  the  State  get  Federal  assist- 
ance, or  will  it  be  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  income  of  the  whole 
State? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  We  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  per  capita  Income. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  My  State  has  a  low  per 
capita  Income,  but  no  community  could 
possibly  qualify  for  any  assistance  under 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  considennR 
Other  States  probably  have  twice  the  per 
capita  income  of  my  State,  but  may  have 
a  community  from  which  business  has 
moved  out. 

Does  that  community  and  does  that 
State  still  qualify  for  assistance  regard- 
less of  the  overall  income  of  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  All  it  i.s  nece.s-sary  to 
establish  under  my  amendment,  or  under 
Senate  bill  1 — and  this  is  covered  in  sec- 
tion 102' a>  of  my  amendments  are  the 
criteria.  The  conditions  mu.«;t  fit  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  in  the  bill  and  determined 
by  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Lalx)r  When  that  certification  is 
made — 6  percent  unemployment  in  the 
area,  and  an  average  annual  rate  of  un- 
employment in  the  area  of  at  least  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  for  3 
of  the  preceding  4  years;  75  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  2  of  the 
preceding  3  years;  or  100  percent  above 
the  national  average  for  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding 2  calendar  years — then  the  area 
may  qualify. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  the  community 
would  be  entitled  to  Federal  aid.  re- 
gardless of  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
take  care  of  its  own  depre.ssed  areas? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes  Of  course,  there 
is  only  one  illusion  here,  and  that  is  the 
approval  of  the  Statr;  but  that  does  not 
involve  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
people  of  the  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  this  morning.  I 
pointed  out  the  situation  in  Plattsburg, 
N.Y..  which  evidently  qualifies  for  as- 
sistance under  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing. Plattsburg  is  a  mighty  fine  town 
of  about  17,000  population.  The  number 
of  employables  is  given  as  about  21.000. 
I  assume  that  includes  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding area.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintains  an  airba.se  there  at  a 
cost  of,  probably,  $30  million  a  year, 
which  goes  Into  that  community.  The 
Federal  Government  now  is  constructing 
a  $50  million  series  of  missile  sites  In 
the  same  community.  Will  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  spending,  let 
us  say,  between  $50  and  $100  million  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  deciding 
whether  to  give  aid  to  the  city  of  Platts- 
burg? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State  is  not  a  condition  for 
assistance.  The  assistance  goes  to  a 
depressed  area,  which  is  so  denominated, 
if  it  falls  within  the  formula  set  forth 
in  the  bill:  so  much  unemployment  over 
a  given  period,  or  so  much  above  the  na- 
tional average  of  unemployment.  That 
is  all  that  has  to  be  shown.  From  there 
on.  It  is  simply  a  question  whether  the 
community  and  the  State,  conjointly 
with  the  Federal  Government,  can  work 
out  all  the  details  which  will  Justify 
the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant.  That  is 
the  simplest  way  In  which  I  can  ex- 
press the  purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  All  of  which  adds  up  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  wealthier 
States  in  the  Union  would  be  entitled  to 


Federal  assistance  and  low -cost  loans 
imder  the  bill,  while  some  of  the  States 
having  the  lowest  per  capita  income 
could  never  qualify  for  any  assistance 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2^  I  would  call  Penn- 
sylvania a  rather  well-heeled  State.  I 
understand  that  ?.5  percent  of  all  the 
areas  which  are  designated  "depressed" 
are  in  the  great  Keystone  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  think  that  answers  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  northern  New  Eng- 
land— Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  for 
instance — does  not  qualify,  and  un- 
doubtedly never  can  qualify,  for  assist- 
ance under  the  bill.  If  a  State  or  a 
community  has.  we  will  say,  full  employ- 
ment for  3  months  of  the  year,  and  then 
a  high  percentage  of  unemployment 
during  the  other  9  months  of  the  year. 
It  dies  not  qualify 

Mr    DIRKSEN      No. 

Mr  AIKEN  It  never  will;  it  never 
can     I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  President,  apropos 
the  remarks  of  the  dLstingulshed  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  think  he  might  be 
interested  in  section  5(d>,  on  page  45  of 
the  bill  itself  The  Administrator  has 
ver>'  wide  authority  In  determining  what 
IS  a  redevelopment  area.  He  has  to  take 
Into  account  certain  criteria  which  are 
listed  under  section  5<a> ;  and  also  under 
.section  5<b)  there  are  certain  considera- 
tions with  respect  to  the  so-called  rural 
development  section  of  the  bill. 

However,  under  section  5<d)  we  see 
the  wide  authority  which  is  given  him  in 
the  following  language: 

As  u.ned  In  this  Act.  the  term  "redevelop- 
ment area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  a  redevelopment  area 
and  may  Include  one  or  more  States,  one  or 
more  counties,  or  one  or  more  municipali- 
ties, or  a  part  ut  a  county  or  municipality. 

So,  to  answer  the  Senator's  question, 
I  believe  any  community  in  the  Sena- 
tors" State — the  city  of  Montpeller.  for 
Instance,  which  Is  not  much  of  an  Indus- 
trial city,  but  is  a  very  thriving  city — 
if  it  should  fall  upon  hard  times  could 
have  the  Administrator  designate  It  as 
a  redevelopment  area  within  the  State 
of  Vermont  without  designating  the 
whole  State  of  Vermont  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut Is  willing  to  rely  on  the  whim 
of  the  Administrator  to  determine  what 
areas  would  be  eligible  for  benefits,  then 
why  does  he  not  acree  to  strike  out  the 
criteria  completely,  and  leave  it  all  to  the 
whim  of  the  Administrator? 

Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  bill,  any 
manufacturing  company  In  Vermont 
could  locate  a  branch  plant  in  the  An- 
sonia,  Bristol,  or  Danlelson  areas  of 
Connecticut  and  receive  low-cost  money 
for  the  construction  of  a  plant?  And  is 
It  not  also  true  that  no  manufacturing 
company  In  Connecticut  could  locate  a 
branch  plant  in  Vermont  and  receive 
any  low-cost  money?  In  other  words,  is 
it  not  a  one-way  proposition?  Any  Ver- 
mont company  could  get  sm  Inducement 
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to  go  to  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island,  let 
us  say;  but  no  company  from  those 
States  would  be  permitted  to  go  into 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  and  get  any 
of  the  benefits  of  the  bill.  That  is  the 
way  the  bill  reads. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  For  clarification,  the 
Douglas  bin,  8.  1,  contains  a  provision 
that  the  Adminlsti-ator  can  take  into  ac- 
count the  per  capita  income,  so  far  as 
public  facility  loans  are  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  just  been  reading 
something  about  public  facilities.  As  I 
understand,  if  a  plant  moves  into  a  rural 
area  and  locates  within  a  mile  of  the 
RE  A.  on  one  side,  and  within  a  mile  of  a 
private  utility,  on  the  other  side,  the  REA 
would  not  be  able  to  furnish  light  and 
power  for  that  plant.  The  plant  would 
have  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  private 
utility,  even  though  it  might  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  plant  to  go  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  Uke  to 
make  an  observation  as  a  result  of  the 
colloquy  between  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. After  the  Administrator  has 
decided  that  the  region  or  the  area  is 
entitled  to  some  help — I  am  talking  now 
about  the  Industrial  or  business  end  of 
the  situation — what  kind  of  help  docs 
the  Senator  think  he  can  get?  Only  65 
percent  of  the  valuation  of  the  land  or 
65  percent  of  the  cost  of  putting  up  a 
new  factory  without  any  machinery  or 
electrical  equipment  of  any  kind.  The 
way  the  bill  Is  written,  that  provision  is 
now  in  it,  but  we  are  talking  about  tak- 
ing it  out.  Despite  all  that  is  written  In 
the  newspapers  and  that  is  being  said 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  after  the 
Administrator  decides  that  an  area  Is 
a  so-called  depressed  area,  all  he  can  do 
under  the  act  Is  provide  65  percent. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  believes  the 
bill  will  not  work  anyway. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No.  It  will  not  work. 
I  sometimes  wonder  If  it  Is  intended  that 
it  shall  work.  The  reason  I  say  that  is 
that  we  already  have  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  which  can  do  everjrthing 
it  is  intended  the  bUl  shall  do,  and  more, 
so  far  as  business  is  concerned. 

We  have  the  Facilities  Division  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  doing  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  calls  for.  and  which 
grants  loans  for  the  building  of  water 
systems. 

Then,  on  top  of  those  agencies,  we  have 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Administration,  which  are 
doing  practically  all  that  the  bill  calls 
for  In  respect  to  the  rural  sections  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  only  thing  which  is  provided  In 
the  bill,  which  we  do  not  have  In  other 
places — and  I  do  not  think  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  should  be  the  agency 
to  handle  It — Is  the  provision  for  teach- 
ing vocational  training  to  certain  people 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  In 
my  opinion,  that  program  should  be 
handled  by  the  schools  or  by  an  educa- 
tional agency,  rather  than  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  win  accept  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
the  bill  probably  wlU  not  work  anyway. 
But  if  it  should  work,  I  believe  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  my  State. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  no  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  shan 
support  the  Dirksen  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  I  was  a  sponsor 
of  the  Dirksen  substitute  last  year,  when 
it  was  sent  down,  after  the  President 
vetoed  the  bill;  and  I  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute this  yerr,  when  the  Senator  in- 
troduced it — the  reason  being  that  I  be- 
Ueve  it  provides  a  more  modest  approach 
to  an  untried  situation. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly  during  the 
debate  and  in  committee,  the  entire 
proposition  of  Federal  assistance  to  re- 
development areas  is  an  experiment;  it 
Is  a  pilot  adventure.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  should  be  done  on  a  more  modest  basis 
than  that  called  for  by  the  Douglas  biU. 

I  have  tried,  along  with  other  Sena- 
tors, to  modify  or  amend  the  Douglas 
bin,  so  as  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
and,  I  think,  more  practical.  But  I 
much  prefer  to  see  a  more  modest  ap- 
proach taken — as  I  did  last  year,  in  sup- 
porting what  was  then  the  Eisenhower 
recommendation  and  the  Dirksen  bill. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  nUnois.  that  I  am  glad  that 
he  has  resubmitted  his  measure  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  Senate  bUl  No.  1 :  and  I  .shall  support 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  the  issue  is  very  clear:  Senators 
who  believe  In  the  Eisenhower-Repub- 
lican plan  should  vote  "yea"  on  this 
question;  Senators  who  believe  in  the 
Kennedy -Democratic  plan  should  vote 
"nay." 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me;  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  a  little  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly ;  I  withhold 
my  sxiggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quonim. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  submitted  an  amendment  con- 
tonplating  the  elimination  from  the 
pending  ciU  of  the  section  which  pro- 
vides for  giveaways.  My  attitude  on  that 
matter  was  declared  on  yesterday:  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  thought  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  expand  its 
gift  programs. 

I  shall  support  a  provision  which  will 
make  loans  available.  But  I  wiU  not 
support  the  ever-growing  habit  of  the 


Federal  Government  in  saying  that 
"With  the  gift  of  money  we  shaU  be  able 
to  achieve  what  you  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  otherwise." 

I  have  observed  that  giving  away  the 
taxpayers'  money  is  too  frequently  used 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  votes,  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

Therefore.  I  shan  vote  for  the  Dirksen 
■amendment,  or  substitute,  because  it 
eliminates  the  giveaway  program.  Un- 
less we  stop  soon  the  concept  of  giving 
away,  we  shall  rue  the  day  when  we 
began  it.  The  piper  will  have  to  be 
paid,  and  he  will  have  to  be  paid  far 
sooner  than  we  realize. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
Senators  who  have  control  of  the  time 
yield  back  the  remaining  time  available 
to  them? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  do,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  do,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AH  re- 
maining time  for  debate  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Dirksen  J  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireJ  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  1 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Blakley],  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi-om  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 


|No.  Ill 

YEAS— 27 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Miller 

Boggs 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Bridges 

Fong 

Mvmdt 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Capehart 

Hickenlooper 

Scboeppel 

Carlson 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Williams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Lansche 
NAYS— 66 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Case.  N.  J. 

Pulbrlght 

Anderson 

Chxirch 

Gore 

Bennett 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Bible 

Cooper 

Hart 

Burdlck 

Dodd 

Hartke 

Butler 

Douglas 

Hayden 

Byrd,  Va 

Eastland 

Hickey 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Ellender 

HIU 

Cannon 

Engle 

Humphrey 

Carroll 

Ervin 

Jackson 
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javtto  McOee 

johnaUA  McMknuurft 

Jordan  Metcalf 

Keating  Monroney 

Kefauver  liorae 

Kerr  Mom 

Lcmg.  lio.  Mvukle 

Lon«.  H«w»ll  Neuberger 

LocLg.  L*.  Pmstora 

Magnuaon  Pell 

Mansfield  Bandolph 

McCleUan  Robertton 


Buaell 
aooU 
Smatben 
Smltb.  MaM. 
amltb.  Maine 
apart  man 
Stennla 
Symington 
TalnuMlg* 
WUllama.  N  J. 
Tarborough 
Toung.  Oblo 


"(11)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
averags  tor  two  or  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years:  or 

"(111)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years:  and 

"(C)  where  there  exlata  no  reasonable 
probability  of  subetanUal  improvement  in 
employment  opportunltlea  In  the  f.ireaeeable 
future  without  asaUtance  of  the  type  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  ■• 


NOT  VOnNO — 7 


Chavea 
McCarthy 


Prouty 

Proxmlre 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Blakley 

So  Mr.  DiaxsiN's  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  substitute  was  defeated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  desig- 
nated 3-8-61— A.  and  ask  unanimoas 
consent  to  have  it  stated  by  title  only 
and  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  L«GisL.\TivE  Clsiuc.  An  amend- 
ment, on  page  42.  beginning  with  line 
4.  to  strike  out  all  through  line  10.  on 
page  43.  and  insert  certain  language. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  beginning  with  line  4.  strUe 
out  all  through  line  10.  on  page  43.  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"S«c.  5.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  from  time  to  time,  or  upon  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  certify  to  the  Admin- 
istrator the  location  of  any  laix}r  market 
area  within  the  United  State*  which  he  Qnds 
(on  the  basis  of  available  labor  force  data 
or  such  special  studies  a«  be  deema  neces- 
sary! is  sufficiently  limited  to  the  size  of  Its 
labor  force  and  In  the  character  of  Its  econ- 
omy so  as  to  be  dependent  on  a  single  in- 
dustry for  Its  employment  opportunltlee. 
For  the  purpoees  of  thla  subaectlon.  a  labor 
market  area  shall  be  deemed  dependent  on 
a  single  Industry  for  Its  employment  oppor- 
tunities If  (Ai  the  area  has  a  labor  force  of 
lees  than  fifteen  thousand  and  at  least  25 
per  centum  of  that  labor  force  has  been  em- 
ployed In  one  Industry  during  any  ook  of  the 
preceding  ten  calendar  yean,  or  JB)  the 
area  has  a  labor  force  of  fifteen  theusand  or 
more  and  at  least  20  per  centimi  of  that 
labor  force  has  been  employed  In  one  Indus- 
try during  any  one  of  the  preceding  ten 
calendar  years. 

•■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  as 
a  'redevelopment  area'  any  labor  market 
area,  with  respect  to  which  a  certification  Is 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion, which  he  determtoee  is  an  area — 

"(A)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment, 
excluding  unemployment  due  primarily  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors.  Is  currently  6 
per  centum  or  more  and  has  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  In  subparagraph  (B)  be- 
low: and 

'•(B)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of 
unemployment  has  been  at  least — 

••(I)  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years:  or 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  hke  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
majority  leader  with  re.spect  to  H  R 
4806.  which  I  understand  was  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee.  That  is  the 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
bill.  I  uncJerstand  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  consideration  of  that  bill  tomor- 
row if  we  complete  action  on  the  pen(J- 
in^  bill  today. 

Then  I  make  a  further  .nquiry  about 
a  session  on  Friday,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  rather  generally 
diffused  celebration  of  the  annr.ersao" 
of  the  great  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
d<:)es  the  Senator  wush  an  an.swer'' 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Yes 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  our  hope  to 
complete  action  on  the  pending  bill  to- 
night, and  to  have  as  the  unfinished 
business  tomorrow  the  measure  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  P'mance  Committee 
today,  liavuig  to  do  with  the  e.xtension 
of  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
nrs. 

Shortly  after  that  bill  is  acted  on.  it 
is  the  intention  to  consider  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  for  railroad  workers,  which  of 
course  operates  not  under  Social  Secu- 
rity but  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

It  is  hoped  we  can  then  consider  the 
two  treaties  relating  to  the  OECD  and 
the  Columbia  River  basm. 

None  of  those  measures  should  require 
much  time.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
e-xpeditiously. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  1)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
sut>stantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  m  certam 
economically  distressed  areas. 

Mr.  NLANSI=TELD  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, who  has  an  amendment  pending, 
if  he  would  be  amenable,  despite  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  with  re- 
gard to  limitation  of  time  on  amend- 
ments and  on  the  bill,  to  a  20-minute 
hmitation  on  his  amendment,  with  10 
minutes  for  the  proponents  and  10  min- 
utes in  opposition.  The  proposal  relates 
to  the  one  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  hope  I  might  be  recognized  follow- 
ing the  Senator  from  Indiana.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  glad  to 
agree  to  a  similar  limitation  with  respect 
to  my  amendment — perhaps  15  minutes 
to  a  side. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
obliged  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  had  asked  the  Presiding 
OfBccr.  while  the  last  amendment  was 
under  consideration,  for  recognition, 
since  I  mtended  to  offer  my  amendment 
Agreement  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvanta  would  mean  he  and 
I  would  be  in  conflict. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  an  earlier  request,  of  course 
I  shall  be  plad  to  defer  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  hope  we  can  have  some 
indication  as  to  how  long  tlie  Senator 
from  Ohio  expects  to  require,  so  that  I 
can  i;uide  myself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  seeminqly  near  unanimity 
and  Kood  fellowship.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senate  will  consider  a  unanimous-con- 
.sent  request  to  limit  debate  to  30  min- 
utes on  each  amendment  from  now  on 
to  be  divided  equally.  15  minutes  to  a 
side"" 

Mr     BUSH      Mr     President,    will    the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  MANSFIFXD.     I  yield. 
Mr   BUSH.     This  would  leave  consid- 
erable time  on  the  bill? 

Mr   MANSFIELD.     Yes;  there  is  time 

remaining  on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Yes,  Mr  President. 
I  object,  so  far  as  my  amendment  is 
concerned. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
withdraw  my  request,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes  apply  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  us  make  it  30 
minutes.  15  minutes  for  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  time  limitation  of  30  mmutes  on  the 
Capehart  amendment,  to  be  divided  15 
minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  the 
proposal  I  am  now  going  to  discuss  with 
respect  to  the  bill,  in  my  opinion  con- 
cerns the  very  heart  of  the  bill  and  may 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  the  program. 

My  amendment  would  not  apply  to  the 
rural  sections  of  the  bill.  It  would  not 
touch  the  public  facilities  section  of  the 
bill  It  would  apply  only  to  the  so-called 
bu.smess  section  of  the  bill,  or  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  which  attempts  to  create 
employment. 

I  am  In  favor,  as  I  think  every  other 
Senator  is.  of  seeing  the  Federal  Gov- 
erimient.  the  States,  and  the  counties 
help  towns  or  communities  In  the  United 
States  which  have  100  percent  chronic 
unemployment. 

What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  "chronic 
unemployment"?  I  refer  to  the  town 
with  one  industry,  or,  let  us  say.  a  min- 
ing town  in  which  the  mines  are  depicted 
and  closed.  Let  us  assume  that  in  a 
one- industry     town    the    factory     has 
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closed:  there  Is  absolutely  no  poedbiUtgr 
of  anybody  getting  a  new  Job  to  ttot 
town  or  community  unleas  someone 
brings  In  a  new  facility. 

My  amendment  would  be  very  helpful 
to  the  Bute  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  weetem  Pennay!T«nl», 
where  the  coal  mines  have  been  depleted. 
Unless  the  Senate  agrees  to  this 
amendment  or  to  the  kind  of  fonnul* 
suggested  for  arriving  at  help  for  the 
areas  which  have  chronic  unemployment 
in  the  United  States,  we  shall  face  »n 
almost  impossible  situation.  In  the  first 
place,  only  $290  million  are  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  blU  to  help  communities 
all  over  the  United  States. 

If  my  amendment  oi*  some  other  cri- 
terion or  formula  is  not  agreed  to.  we 
will  face  the  situation,  for  example,  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  at  the  moment,  as 
well  as  many,  many  other  cities,  falls 
within  the  formula  described  In  the  bill. 
Thirty  days  from  now  those  cities  may 
not  come  under  the  formula.  SufBdent 
manufacturing  facilities  w  Job  oppor- 
tunities wiU  be  available  in  Detroit,  let 
us  say.  when  the  existing  factoriesand 
businesses  put  the  men  back  to  wort. 
Then  there  will  not  be  imemployment 
In  Detroit.  Detroit  is  not  a  city  with 
chronic  unemplosmMnt.  The  unemiDloy- 
ment  in  Detroit  is  a  result  of  operations 
of  the  automobile  Industry. 

If  the  Federal  Government  attempts 
to  finance  temp<M*ry  unemployment 
wherever  It  shows  its  head  all  over  the 
United  States,  in  every  town  and  every 
community,  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
confusion  and  chaos. 

Under  the  formula  In  S.  1  a  city  oould 
be  entitled  to  help  today  and  SO  days 
from  now  not  be  entiUed  to  help,  or 
vice   versa.    Today   the  city  may  not 
qualify,  and  30  days  from  today  it  may. 
We  do  not  have  enough  money,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill«  to  do  the  entire 
Job.    By  the  time  the  Secretary  started 
helping  Detroit  the  money  would  be  gone. 
How  could  Detroit,  which  has  two  and 
a  half  miUion  people,  be  helped?    What 
could  be  done?    All  that  oould  be  done 
under  the  bill  with  re«)ect  to  unemploy- 
ment, about  which  we  talk  so  much.  Is 
to  make  loans — 65  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  building  or  a  factory,  65  percent  of  the 
cost  to  rehabilitate  a  factory,  or  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost  to  buy  land.    That  Is  aU 
the  bill  provides.     The  provlslwis  are 
ridiculous  and  afford  too  little. 

We  should  confine  the  assistance  to 
the  towns  In  the  United  States— how 
many  there  are  I  do  not  know — in  which 
there  is  never  going  to  be  another  Job 
unless  some  private  enterpi-iser  or  some- 
one builds  a  factory  or  a  facility  such  as 
a  processing  plant. 
Then  we  can  do  some  good. 
In  addition,  there  la  not  enough 
money  provided.  There  is  only  $290  mil- 
lion under  the  terms  of  the  bUL  How 
far  will  $290  million  go  toward  building 
factories?  We  could  not  buUd  the  south 
end  of  the  Pord  factory  in  Detroit,  or  a 
General  Motors  factory  in  Detroit,  for 
$290  milUon.  _.„ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yldd 
to  the  Senator  in  the  Senator's  own 
time. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  double  the  sum  of  money  avail- 
able »!"A»r  the  bill,  since  he  thinks  the 
sum  is  not  adequate  in  amount? 

Ifr.  CAPEHART.  I  should  be  happy 
to  double  the  amount  provided  in  the 
bill  if  the  Senator  would  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  If  the  Senator 
wUl  double  the  amoimt,  then  we  can  do 
more  for  the  areas  for  which  his  heart 
is  bleeding. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ti»ti«*«  will  confine  the  effort  with  re- 
ject to  the  c(»nmxmitles  having  100  per- 
cent chnmlc  unemployment,  with  regard 
to  which  either  private  enterprise  or 
Oovemment  operation  in  connection 
with  private  aiterprise  is  necessary,  with 
assistance  from  States  and  coimties,  in 
order  to  start  new  businesses,  then  I  will 
go  along  as  to  doubling  the  amount  of 
money,  because  I  am  in  favor  of  helping 
those  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  would  have  help  fnan  many  of 
his  colleagues  on  his  side. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Perhaps  not,  but  I 
speak  only  for  myself.  Therefore  I  say 
that  if  we  wish  to  help  the  chronically 
unemployed  sections  of  the  United 
States,  then  we  should  confine  the  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  the  bill  to  the  chron- 
ically unemployed.  We  should  amend 
the  bill  to  permit  the  Administrator  to 
lead  working  capital  as  well  as  money 
to  r^iabllltate  a  factory.  There  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill  a  provision  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  That  provision 
remains.  I  think  we  could  accomplish 
tyniw*  good.  then,  with  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Unless  action  as  proposed  by  my 
amendment  is  taken,  we  shall  have  a 
small  amount  of  money  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  we  shaU 
never  know  whether  or  not  a  town  Is 
Included  within  the  provisions  of  the  bUL 
In  my  opinion  the  bill  will  accomplish 
nothing,  and  many  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed will  be  disappointed. 

I  have  said  a  thousand  times  that  if 
there  is  one  man  in  the  United  States 
who  Is  imemployed  and  is  able  to  work 
and  Is  willing  to  work,  that  is  too  many. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  help  solve  the 
problem,  as  I  always  have  been.  I  think 
I  know  how  to  create  Jobs.  I  think  I 
know  what  it  takes  to  create  jobs.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
ject unless  we  confine  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  the  chronically  unemployed. 
Originally  that  was  our  object.  I 
honestly  believe  that  practically  every 
Senator  thinks  that  is  what  the  bill 
would  do.  I  believe  Senators  thought 
Uiey  were  accomplishing  that  object 
under  the  bill.  I  say  that  such  purpose 
will  not  be  accomplished  unless  my 
amendment  or  some  similar  amendment 
Is  agreed  to. 

Temporary  unemplojrment  and  per- 
manent unemplojonent  are  being  con- 
fused in  our  discussion  of  the  bill. 
Dealing  with  both  at  one  time  will  not 
WOTk.  Let  us  take  care  of  the  perma- 
nently unemployed  by  helping  those  who 
are  permanently  imemployed.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  take  care  of  those  affected 
by  a  recession  or  those  temporarUy  un- 


employed, let  us  do  so  under  some  other 
bill,  because  temporary  unemployment 
moves  up  and  down.  One  day  we  have 
plenty  of  employment,  and  the  next  day 
we  do  not. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  I  tried 
to  have  my  amendment  agreed  to  in  the 
committee.  I  tried  to  have  it  agreed 
to  on  the  floor.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to.  If  it  is 
not.  I  shall  not  support  the  bill,  because 
to  do  so  without  the  amendment  in  my 
opinion  would  be  pulling  a  hoax  on  the 
unemployed  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
statement  I  have  prepared  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemzmt  bt  Sknatoe  Capehabt 
I  have  risen  In  a  last  effort  to  try  to  con- 
vince Members  of  tbe  Senate  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  adoption  of  S.  1  without 
a  proper  definition  of  what  is  a  "depressed 
area"  or  what  is  "chronic  unemployment" 
may  well  lead  to  a  bureaucratic  fiasco. 

I  have  offered  a  criteria.  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  S.  1.  which  I  believe  to 
be  a  proper  description  of  a  community 
which  can  never  again  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  a  growing  economy  unless  some  help 
reaches  that  community  In  the  form  of  new 
employment. 

This  criteria  was  not  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Conunittee. 

Maybe  it  was  becaxise  my  explanation  or 
the  proposal  was  as  faulty  and  as  loose  as 
tiie  bill  Is. 

IX  that  be  true,  I  will  try  now  to  improve 
my  effort. 

Perhi^M  the  amendment  was  not  accepted 
in  committee  because  some  of  the  Senators 
have  a  different  Idea  of  what  la  "chronic  un- 
employment" and  what  constitutes  a  "de- 
pressed area." 

Obviously,  the  criteria  which  is  now  in  the 
bill  does  not  deacribe  my  type  of  "chronic 
unemployment"  or  what  I  think  of  as  a  "de- 
pressed area"  because  imder  the  existing 
criteria  so-caUed  depressed  areas  go  on  and 
off  the  eligible  list  as  If  they  werent  sure 
whether  they  wanted  to  be  "depressed"  or 
not. 

My  type  of  "depressed  area"  would  be 
eligible,  period,  \mtll  sudi  time  a&  our  legis- 
lation would  do  something  about  It. 

I  tlilnk  of  a  commimlty  like  Beckley.  W. 
Va..  as  fitting  the  true  description  of  an 
area  of  persistent  unemployment  Uiat  is  due 
to  a  chronic  cause. 

Chronic  means  "consistent"  and  "continu- 
ous." 

How  in  the  world  can  we  have  a  "chronic" 
area  which  Is  eligible  one  month  and  not 
eligible  another  month  If  "chronic"  means 
"consistent"  and  "continuous"? 

Now.  before  somebody  takes  issue  with 
my  use  of  the  term  "chronic"  as  not  fully 
describing  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  bUI, 
I  should  Uke  to  admit  the  terms  have  been 
changed  tlirough  the  course  of  months. 
Why  were  they  changed? 
I  would  have  to  turn  to  the  architects  of 
the  bill  for  that  answer. 

I  realize  as  weU  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  the  principal  author  of  tlie  bill 
did  say  at  one  point  In  the  hearings  on  the 
bUl  In  January  that  he  no  longer  referred 
to  the  eligible  areas  as  "depressed  areas": 
they  were  being  called  "areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  imder- 
employment." 

Prom  this  point  on  the  bUl  "Just  growed" 
like  Topsy. 

But  we  can  take  the  language  In  the 
declaration  of  purpose  of  8.  I  and  raise    » 
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queiUon  u  to  the  an*oprUten««s  of  the 
criteria  In  8. 1. 

There  the  authors  UM  the  wortl  "persist- 
ent." 

"PersUtent"  means  "MdcUaf  continuously, 
endvirlng"  and.  approprtataly.  "tenacious." 

Again  I  say  If  that  ia  tba  typ«  o'  condition 
thU  bill  Is  to  combAt  then  the  exUtlng 
criteria  wUl  never  do  th«  )ob. 

Turning  Just  once  more  to  the  declaration 
of  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  want  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  use  of  the  words  "substantial 
unemployment." 

The  declaration  obaerrea  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  suffering  "substantial  ' 
unemplo3rment. 

This  is  where  the  bill  bursts  wide  open 
and  no  longer  Is  it  a  bill  to  help  the  Beckleys 
of  our  country. 

It  becomes  a  hybrid  bill.  They  have 
grafted  a  depressed  area*  bill  with  an  anti- 
recession bin  and  broufht  forth  upon  this 
Senate  Chamber  a  two-bMtded  beast  and 
not  enough  food  for  elthsr  head. 

Are  we  going  to  try  to  help  the  Beckleys 
In  our  Nation  with  tSM  million  which  Is 
little  enough,  or  are  we  going  to  help  the 
Detrolts,  the  Plttsburghs  or  any  other 
metropolis  where  we  find  "substantial 
unemployment"? 

If  we  are  to  use  this  bill  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  "substantial  unemployment" 
which  breeds  on  temporary  caxises  for  the 
most  part.  then,  we  need  to  get  out  pencil 
and  paper  and  start  figuring  the  financial 
section  all  over  again. 

We  all  know  what  "substantial"  means. 
It  means  "not  Imaglnery"  not  Illusive;  real: 
true:  having  substance:  strong:  stout; 
solid;  firm;  possessed  of  goods;  moderately 
wealthy:  responsible:  something  sub- 
stantial." 

Sure.  It  Is  very  simple.  All  the  Adminis- 
trator of  this  program  has  to  do  Is  find 
that  a  good  stout  imemployment  condition 
exists  anywhere  and  a-way  we   go* 

Since  this  bill  also  includes  a  considerable 
rural  program,  we  might  well  find  a  super - 
FWA  being  operated  on  a  miniature  budget. 

If  this  bill  means  what  it  says,  the  Beck- 
leys  are  going  to  come  to  Washington  with 
the  plea:    "Mister,  can  you  spare  a  dime?" 

I  am  going  to  explain  my  amendment  In 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  word -picture  of  com- 
munities like  Beckley,  W.  Va.;  the  kind  of 
communities  this  bill  was  originally  In- 
tended to  assist  and  cooamunitles  which  I 
sincerely  believe  need  the  assistance  of  this 
bill. 

First  of  all.  there  must  be  two  sizes  of 
such  communities  so  we  divide  them  by 
\ifilng  a  labor  market  force  of  16,000  as  the 
dividing  point. 

Those  areas  having  more  than  16,000  are 
the  large  areas,  of  covaew*.  and  those  below 
are  the  small.  I  am  not  attempting  to  In- 
sult the  Intelligence  oi  the  Senate;  I  am 
just  trying  to  be  careful  in  my  explanation  so 
that  the  amendment  will  be  duly  under- 
st<x>d. 

The  cause  of  "chronic"  or  "persistent" 
economic  conditions  in  such  conununltles  is 
consistently  dominant-industry  employ- 
ment. The  community  basks  in  the  glory 
of  boom  times  when  the  dominant  indus- 
try Mossoms.  but  its  plight  becomes  desperate 
when  the  dominant  industry  collapses  for 
any  reason. 

We  can  think  quickly  of  mining  towns, 
railroad  centers,  and  textile  mill  locations. 

We  think  of  the  Beckley*. 

So.  to  distinguish  such  communities  from 
others  with  different  economic  problems,  my 
amendment  would  classify  industry-domi- 
nated large  communities  when  30  percent 
of  the  labor  market  force  has  In  one  of 
the  past  10  years,  been  eoaployed  In  a  given 
Industry. 

By  the  same  method,  the  amendment 
classifies  a  small  lnd\istry-d<nnlnated  com- 
munity, but  the  employment  of  38  percent 


of  the  labor  market  force  in  a  given  Indus- 
try In  one  of  the  last  10  years  is  required. 

Now  we  have  a  big  Beckley  and  a  small 
Beckley. 

Next,  of  course,  we  must  measure  the  un- 
employment in  such  a  conununlty  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  fit   the   pictiue  of  our  Beckley. 

So  the  amendment  uses  the  same  unem- 
ployment criteria  now  contained  In  S.  1, 
but  the  criteria  now  has  a  new  meaning 
because  It  Is  only  one  of  three  factors  which 
constitute  the  word  picture  of  our  com- 
munity. 

There  has  to  be  a  third  factor  and  a  most 
im(>ortant  one. 

The  amendment  then  requires  that  the 
Administrator  must  find  that  there  exists 
in  this  community  no  reasonable  probabil- 
ity of  substantial  Improvement  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture without  assistance  of  the  type  we  are 
trying  to  provide  m  this  legislation 

This  Is  not  a  crystal-ball  amendment  be- 
cause I  am  certain  that  any  Member  of  this 
Senate  can  walk  Into  one  of  the  commu- 
nities described  In  my  amendment  and  de- 
termine In  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  whether 
Industry  In  that  comm\inlty  can  ever  again 
absorb  the  unemployed  without  the  creation 
of  new  Jobs. 

I  have  tried  my  level  best  to  show  the 
difference  between  this  bill  and  what  It  lon^ 
ago  was  intended  for. 

Unless  this  Senate  can  be  presented  with 
a  bill  which  will  do  what  we  promised  to  do 
for  the  Beckley,  West  Virginian's  in  our  land 
then  I  guess  I  will  have  to  vote  against  the 
bill  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party 
to  telling  the  people  In  a  community  one 
day  that  "you  are  going  to  get  help  from 
this  bill"  and  telling  them  the  next  day 
that  "you  are  not  entitled  to  any  help  from 
this  bill." 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESHDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Resident.  1 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re- 
strict the  assistJince  under  B.  1  to  one- 
Industry  labor  mao-ket  areas  in  which 
there  is  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment. In  effect  this  amendment 
says  that  assistance  will  be  extended 
only  to  those  areas  which  have  a  chronic 
unemployment  problem  and  which  have 
been  a  one-industry  town  or  area. 

I  am  sure  that  in  practice  the  loans 
will  be  made  primarily  to  localities 
where  imemployment  has  existed  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  Such  areas  are 
shown  on  the  chart  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.  The  length  of  the  bars  in- 
dicates the  perl(Xls  during  which  there 
has  been  substantial  unemployment. 
The  test  is  both  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment.  The  fact  that  a 
locality  can  meet  the  minimum  test  laid 
down  In  the  bill  does  not  mean  that  the 
loans  must  be  made  in  that  area.  The 
Administrator,  though  he  has  discretion, 
will  undoubtedly'  concentrate  the  locuis 


In  the  areas  where  unemployment  has 
been  not  only  high  but  has  persisted 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

To  be  sure  there  are  many  one-indus- 
try towns  or  areas  among  those  area.s 
which  have  been  sufTering  from  per- 
sistent underemployment  or  unemploy- 
ment. However,  depending  on  a  single 
industry  is  only  one  of  many  causes 
for  these  areas  in  distress.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  factors  responsible  for 
the  present  condition  of  these  under- 
developed areas.  The  reasons  for  their 
present  distress  are  both  numerous  and 
complex.  They  may  differ  from  region 
to  region  in  the  United  States. 

Out  of  the  many  years  of  heaiings  a 
number  of  primary  causes  for  distress  in 
these  areas  have  been  Identified 
Among  them  are  technological  change, 
migration  of  industry,  shifts  of  de- 
mand and  depletion  of  resource  base. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1  Is  to  assist  those 
areas  suffering  from  chronic  and  per- 
sistent unemployment,  whatever  the 
cause  for  their  persistent  predicament 
might  have  been.  It  would  seem  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  to  merely  tie 
assistance  under  section  5 'a)  of  thl.s 
act  to  so-called  one-industry  town.s 
where  there  is  chronic  and  persistent 
unemployment  problems.  All  areas  of 
persistent  and  chronic  unemployment 
should  receive  equal  treatment  and 
should  have  equal  opportunity  to  apply 
for  assistance  under  this  act. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  be  rejected  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Clark  In  the  chair) .  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Netj- 
BERGER 1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiCHTl.  are  absent  on  ofHcial 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  ChavezI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr  McCarthy  1 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklxy  1  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs  Neuberger],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightJ.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Blakley]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  SchoeppelI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  KIUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllotiI  is 
absent  because  oi  death  h\  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Budges] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SchokpklI  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPK-l  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaslut  [Mr.  BabtlsttI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
BLansas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  71.  as  follows: 


[No.  IS] 

TEAS— 19 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

BuUer 

Dworshak 

MUler 

Capehart 

Poog 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Gold  water 

^"^        ^, 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Hartke 

WiUtsnos.  Drt. 

Cotton 

Hickenlooper 

Curtis 

Hruska 
NATS— 71 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hickey 

Moss 

Beall 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bush 

JaTlts 

Proxmlr* 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Johnston 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Jordan 

RuaseU 

Cannon 

Keating 

Carroll 

Kefaurer 

Seott 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kerr 

Rmathccs 

Church 

Lauacbe 

Smith.  Mass. 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith.  Mains 

Cooper 

L.on8.  HawaU 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Liong.  La. 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Symington 

MansOekl 

Blender 

McClellan 

Thunaond 

Kncle 

UcOea 

WUUaaas.H^. 

Knrln 

McMamazm 

Tarbofoui^ 

Oore 

Metcall 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Moras 

NOT  VOITNCI— 10 

Allot* 

ChsTes 

Neuberger 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty  _^ 

BlaUey 

McCarthy 

Bridges 

/ 

hasard  by  limiting  msrself  to  a  specified 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.    Very  well. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall,  however,  try 
to  present  the  amendment  to  the  Senate 
as  rapidly  as  I  can. 

My  amendment  contemplates  strUdng 
section  8  from  the  bill.  Section  8  pro- 
vides for  the  making  of  grants  as  dis- 
tinguished from  loans.  The  grants  may 
be  made  when  certain  conditions  are  met 
by  the  Administrator,  and  the  grants  may 
be  made  to— 

Any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
Indian  tribe,  or  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit 
organisation  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area,  or  part  thereof. 

I  am  reading  from  page  54  of  the  bill, 
paragraph  (b). 

The  grants  can  be  used — 

Ftor  land  acquisition  or  development  for 
public  facility  usage,  and  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or  Im- 
proveoaent  of  public  facilities  within  a  re- 
development area. 

In  this  section,  as  is  Indicated  in  para- 
graph (e) ,  on  page  56  of  the  hill,  there 


So  Mr.  Capehart's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  designated  S-14- 
61 — C  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clxtjc.  On  page  53. 
beginning  with  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  12  on  page  M. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
be  agreeable  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  the  time  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  will  try  to  pre- 
sent the  issue  involved  in  my  amend- 
ment quickly.    I  do  not  wish  to  incur  a 


Authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 976  mllUon  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  tmder  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  although  one  could 
rather  well  argue  that  the  making  of 
loans  is  not  a  hazardous  indulgence  by 
the  Federal  Government,  vmder  the  other 
sections  of  the  bill,  as  I  wish  to  point 
out.  when  grants  are  made,  they  are 
gifts  to  the  particular  agencies  which 
receive  the  funds.  This  is  an  innova- 
ti<m  in  the  provision  of  aid  to  develop 
fiw^n  business,  to  develop  community 
facilities,  or  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  rural  areas. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
we  have  approximately  three  specific 
methods  of  trying  to  give  aid.  The  first 
is  by  means  of  the  loan  provisions  in 
the  Agricultural  Acts;  and  those  acts 
contain.  In  addition,  provisions  for  the 
training  of  men,  the  giving  of  advice  in 
regard  to  how  to  run  farms,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  method  of  giving  help  is 
embodied  in  the  provisions  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act.  The  pro- 
visions of  that  act  are  exceedingly  broad. 
"Hiey  allow  the  making  of  loans  to  In- 
dividuals for  the  purchase  of  land,  the 
construction  of  shops,  and  the  purchase 
kA  equiinnent.  However,  when  such  a 
loan  is  made.  Interest  must  be  paid,  and 
later  on  the  loan  has  to  be  repaid. 

The  third  method  is  by  means  of  the 
immunity  Facilities  Act,  In  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  The  Community 
Facilities  Act  allows  the  making  of  loans 
for  the  construction  of  sewers,  side- 
walks, generating  plants,  gas  lines,  and 
so  forth.  Likewise,  it  Involves  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  at  a  certain  rate,  al- 
though the  rate  Is  favorable  to  the 
borrower. 

Put  experience  indicates  that  we 
already  have  available  the  fanners'  rede- 
velopment pn^ram  and  the  means  of 
m*iHT>y  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
for  the  functions  set  forth  in  this  bill; 
a*v<  we  have  allowed  loans  to  be  made 
for  the  development  of  public  service 
faculties. 


Mr.  President,  In  the  pending  bill,  we 
again  provide  for  the  making  of  loans. 
One  might  ask  why  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  maldng  of  loans,  by  means 
of  the  pending  bill,  when  loans  are  al- 
ready covered  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Act  and  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Act? 

The  pending  bill  allows  the  making  of 
loans  on  extremely  liberal  bases;  what 
I  have  called  secondary  or  tertiary  se- 
curity can  be  taken  when  the  loan  is 
made.  A  first  mortgage  or  a  first  bonded 
indenture  is  not  required  in  order  to 
make  such  a  loan;  there  can  be  a  sec- 
ond-class or  a  third-class  or  even  a 
fourth-class  security. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  when 
we  have  gone  that  far,  we  have  gone 
practically  the  full  length  of  justifica- 
tion. 

But  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  provision  that  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  purchasing  land  or 
constructing  a  building  or  purchasing 
machinery  can  be  loaned  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  to  take,  as  security 
a  second  mortgage  or  a  third  mortgage 
or  a  fourth  mortgage.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  say  we  must  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. Mr.  President,  what  Is  that  step? 
It  is  to  give  the  money  away.  But  I 
cannot  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  there  not  an- 
other question,  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  actual  money  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  a  grant?  It  is  that  this  bill  is 
an  experiment;  and  If  we  remove  in- 
itiative and  the  effort  of  those  in  the 
localities  to  build  up  new  businesses  or  to 
build  up  a  new  public  utility,  if  we  re- 
move such  initiative  by  giving  them  the 
f vmds  needed,  we  shall  take  away  very 
much  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish in  order  to  have  new  industries  and 
more  employment  In  the  towns  developed, 
nl  that  case,  shall  we  not  be  making 
every  city  and  every  town  attempt  to 
come  under  the  grant  provision,  rather 
than  under  the  loan  provision?  But  if 
we  make  grants  available  under  those 
conditions,  we  shall  have  destroyed  local 
Initiative. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  very  statement  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  made  of  the  proposi- 
tion establishes  its  strength  and  Its 
truth.  ••'- 

Are  we  to  say.  "Do  not  exert  yoiu^lf 
in  your  community.  Do  not  solicit  the 
chamber  of  commerce  to  provide  the 
needed  funds.  Do  not  go  to  your  local 
bank,  to  see  whether  you  can  persuade  it 
to  provide  the  money  you  need.  Instead, 
wait;  the  Federal  Government  will  give 
the  money  to  you."  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  fron  Ohio  yield  again 
tome? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  3^eld. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.       Is    that    not 
completely      different     from      making 
grants— -which   this   bill  would   do — In 
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anmller  amounts,  for  reeducation  or  for 
subsistence  during  reeducation?  That 
Is  a  proper  form  of  grant. 

But  to  provide  the  facilities  them- 
selves will  take  away  all  the  zeal  with 
which  an  individual  or  a  locality  would 
work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  no  objection 
to  provisions  for  retraining  and  for  aid 
in  that  respect. 

My  objection  goes  to  the  program  of 
giving  away. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
asked  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  not. 

Ml.  President,  I  make  that  request 
now.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflScient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Later.  Mr.  President, 
when  there  is  a  larger  attendance,  I 
shall  renew  my  request. 

Mr.  President,  we  began  by  providing 
for  the  making  of  loans  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  which 
asks  for  security.  We  continued,  by 
providing  for  the  making  of  loans  for 
community  facilities. 

Now  it  Is  proposed  that  we  provide  for 
the  making  of  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  factories. 

But  some  Senators  are  not  content 
with  even  that;  and  they  say  that  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loans,  there  must  be  grants. 

Mr.  President.  I  sutaiit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  can  go  only  one  step 
fiu^er;  and  that  step  is  that  when 
those  who  are  offered  the  grants  refuse 
to  accept  them,  the  Federal  Government 
can  say  to  them.  "We  will  give  you  a 
premium  if  you  will  take  our  money." 
[Laughter.] 

That  is  the  only  step  that  lies  beyond. 
Mr.  President;  beyond  that  there  Is  ne 
plus  ultra,  as  it  is  said;  when  that  step 
Is  taken,  nothing  else  remains;  we  shall 
then  have  gone  the  whole  way. 

Obviously,  great  inspection  has  been 
made.  But  how  much  further  can  we 
go? 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  on  the 
basis  of  the  constantly  growing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  UJS.  Congress  to  sub- 
sidize. As  matters  now  stand,  we  are 
told  that  the  lead  and  the  zinc  indus- 
tries cannot  survive  unless  money  is 
given  to  them:  we  are  told  that  the 
merchant  marine  is  about  to  collapse 
unless  money  is  given  to  it,  as  a  subsidy ; 
we  are  told  that  the  airlines  cannot  suc- 
ceed unless  we  subsidise  them ;  and  there 
is  talk  about  the  ceramics  industry  beg- 
gmg  for  money,  as  a  subsidy.  All  up  and 
down  the  line  we  hear  the  argiunent. 
"We  cannot  survive  unless  money  is 
given  to  us  out  of  the  federal  Treasury." 

Why  am  I  opposed  to  this  constant 
giving  away  of  money?  If  we  continue 
it.  we  are  robbing  the  person  who 
bought  U.S.  Government  bonds:  we  are 
stealing  from  the  person  who  was 
thrifty  and  tried  to  put  away  money  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  his  old  age;  we 
are  taking  away  a  part  of  the  pensions 
and  the  annuities  and  the  retirement 


payments  that  people  have  anticipated 
to  sustain  them  in  their  older  years. 

If  Senators  ask  me,  'How  are  we 
doing  It?"  my  answer  is,  "By  24  out  of 
30  years  of  deficit  operations.  '  The 
dollar  that  bou?ht  100  cents"  worth  of 
material  in  1941  now  purchases  46  cents 
worth  of  material. 

We  had  a  debt  of  $255  billion  after 
the  war.  It  Is  now  $290  billion.  Our 
gold  reserves  ere  flowing  out  of  the 
country.  Short  term  foreign  creditors 
are  declaring  that  they  do  not  want  our 
paper:  they  want  our  gold 

Keep  giving  away,  keep  pushing  the 
Federal  Government  into  programs  that 
historically  have  belonged  to  local  and 
State  governments,  and.  instead  of  end- 
ing the  problem,  we  are  going  to  make 
it  worse. 

It  might  be  said  that  $75  million  Is 
not  much;  and  I  suppose  it  Ls  not  to 
those  who  have  never  had  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. I  think  it  means  much  to  a 
man  who  was  once  a  Governor,  to  a 
man  who  knows  what  it  means  to  Im- 
pose taxes  and  to  have  revenues  com- 
mensurate with  expenditures  But  $75 
million  is  merely  the  begirming  Three 
years  from  now  it  will  be  $150  million, 
and  then  $250  million;  and,  when  it  is 
projected  into  future  years,  the  cost 
goes  fv  beyond  our  imagination. 

I  can  go  along  with  the  lending 
phases  of  the  bill,  although  they  are 
weak.  They  are  weak  because  they  pro- 
vide that  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
securities  can  be  accepted. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  very  Interesting 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
It  was  pointed  out  that  we  have  reached 
such  a  stage  that  when,  In  some  In- 
stances the  Department  of  Defense 
finds  It  ought  to  move  from  a  section 
because  the  st'Ctlon  Is  uneconomical  to 
operate,  new  conditions  may  have 
arisen  which  seemingly  make  it  manda- 
tory for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
stay  in  the  community.  These  were 
the  facts  offered  In  support  of  such  a 
decision:  There  is  a  housing  project 
near  an  Army  base.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  money  loaned  on  that 
housing  project.  If  the  Army  base 
moves,  the  loan  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be<:ome  lost  or  greatly  im- 
paired. 

Therefore,  the  operation  should  not 
be  discontmued.  It  should  be  continued 
so  that  the  loiin  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mad(;  will  be  protected. 

If  that  argimient  Is  sound,  how  many 
communities  shall  we  go  into  which 
have  been  unacceptable  for  businesses  to 
settle  In?  Once  we  go  in,  with  a  $500,- 
000  plant  or  a  $1  million  plant,  how 
shall  we  ever  get  out?  We  shall  have 
to  feed  good  money  into  it  to  save  bad 
money.  We  ;jhall  never  get  out.  There 
will  be  a  perpetuation  of  bad  conditions. 
And,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  who  Is  sitting  near  me.  I 
foresee  the  arrival  of  that  day.  In  view 
of  the  many  actions  we  are  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  the  easy 
course  would  be  to  say  to  my  citizens 
back  in  Ohio.  "I  have  succeeded  In  get- 
ting $75  million  for  you  as  a  gift.  Is 
that  not  wonderful?  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  dip  Into  Its  Treas- 


ury and  provide  $75  million  for  you,  and 
it  will  cost  you  nothing."  How  won- 
derful that  would  be.  But  cold  realism 
labels  that  statement  as  untrue,  and  I 
shall  not  subscribe  to  It. 

Only  one  more  thought,  and  I  shall 
close.  In  10  years,  as  Governor  of  Ohio. 
I  fought  Intensely  to  bring  business  to 
Ohio,  and  I  brought  It  Into  my  State 
from  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and  other 
States  Though  It  may  sound  vain,  the 
business  was  brought  there  because  we 
tried  to  maintain  law  and  order  and 
make  sure  that  preferential  treatment 
was  given  to  no  one 

When  troubles  were  rampant,  not  only 
m  my  State,  but  in  adjoining  States,  I 
had  calls  to  get  me  to  throw  my  govern- 
mental strength  on  the  side  of  one  party 
In  a  controversy,  and  to  throw  that  sup- 
port on  the  basis  of  abandoning  my  sense 
cf  morality.    I  did  not  do  It 

Mr.  President,  where  does  business 
settle"'  When  an  attempt  Is  made  to 
attract  business  to  a  State,  the  prospects 
will  ask.  "Are  you  close  to  the  consimi- 
Ing  market?  Are  you  close  to  raw  ma- 
terials? Do  you  have  a  supply  of  man- 
power? What  highway,  railway,  and 
waterway  transportation  do  you  have"' 
Do  you  have  electricity  and  water  sup- 
ply? What  type  of  government  do  you 
run?  Is  government  In  the  hands  of 
the  people,  or  Is  It  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  want  to  exploit?" 

If  I  were  a  businessman,  I  would  say, 
"All  I  ask  Is,  give  me  the  protection  of 
law  and  order,  and  do  not  punish  me 
when  I  come  into  your  State  with  a 
business." 

With  money  there  can  be  provided 
buildings.  land,  sidewalks,  sewer  and  gas 
imes,  but,  my  colleagues,  law  and  order 
cannot  be  provided  by  a  congressional 
declaration  or  congressional  provision  of 
money.  Nor  can  we  put  a  community 
close  to  the  consuming  public  or  raw 
materials 

By  this  bill  we  are  contemplating 
arrogating  to  the  U.S.  Congress  the 
proposition  that,  by  a  magic  wand,  the 
spending  of  $375  million  will  do  that 
which  nature  Itself  shows  does  not  exist. 

In  one  of  the  legislative  sessions  early 
in  the  1950's  there  was  in  progress  a 
very  bitter  debate  in  the  Legislature  of 
Ohio.  A  group  of  breeders  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
White  hog  wanted  that  breed  made  a 
separate  breed  by  legislative  declara- 
tion. They  had  had  difficulty  with  the 
breeders  of  the  Chester  White  hog.  The 
Chester  White  hog  breeders  said  that 
the  Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  hog 
was  simply  an  offspring  of  the  Chester 
White  hog.  Not  being  able  lo  get  the 
Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  hog  into 
the  county  fairs  and  State  fairs,  the 
breeders  went  to  the  legislature  and  had 
a  bin  Introduced  to  declare  this  to  be 
a  special  breed.  The  legislature  passed 
the  bill     The  bill  came  to  my  desk. 

A  farmer  wrote  to  me  and  he  said : 

I  c>bj«<-t  to  the  signing  and  the  past-ige 
of  the  bill. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

Conrtmonsense  from  time  Immemorial  in- 
dlcatee  clearly  that  new  bree<l£  are  always 
CTeated  by  new  biological  combinations  and 
never  by  legUlattve  declaration. 
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That,  In  my  opinion,  applies  to  the  Mil 
before  the  Senate.  By  legislatiTt  dec- 
laration the  Senate  la  trying  to  change 
a  condition  which  cannot  be  changed. 

I  have  seen  the  maps.  I  have  woea 
the  Ohio  areas  which  have  been  delin- 
eated. I  know  them.  The  proTldons 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate  will  not 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problema. 

On  that  basis  I  ask  my  colleaguee  to 
.strike  from  the  bill  section  8.  which 
provides  for  grants  to  be  used  In  the 
building  of  and  in  the  remodeling  of 
buildings  and  in  the  buying  of  land,  and 
so  forth. 

That  Is  my  case. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  am  not  such  an  authority  on 
the  breeding  of  hogs  as  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio.  However,  while  the  amend- 
ment is  directed  ostensibly  against  the 
$75  million  of  grants  provided  for  imbllc 
faclliUes.  his  speech  was.  in  effect,  a 
broadside  against  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  vote  for  the 
bill  if  the  grant  provision  Is  eliminated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  regard  the  grant 
provision  as  essential  to  the  bilL  Aa 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said,  indua- 
trial  concerns,  for  one  thing,  weigh  the 
presence  or  absence  of  sufBcient  mp- 
plies  of  water  as  one  of  the  major  con- 
siderations in  determimng  whether  they 
will  locate  in  a  community.  Thtxt  are 
many  areas  in  the  coiintry  with  high  un- 
employment which  have  abundant  rain- 
fall, but  capital  is  lacking  for  the  con- 
struction of  dams  to  bold  back  the  water 
and  to  create  the  indo&trlal  laker  which 
are  needed  to  provide  large  quantitlea  of 
industrial  water  to  attract  industry. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  major  purpoaee 
for  which  loans  and  grants  could  be 
made. 

There  are  many  localities  which  have 
been  bled  white  for  such  a  long  period 
of  unemployment  that  they  lack  the  tax 
resources  from  their  own  taxable  prop- 
erty to  finance  the  puixhaae  of  land  for 
such  a  lake  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  dam. 

If  we  were  merely  to  provide  loans. 
even  at  the  Interest  rate  set  forth  in  the 
bill,  many  communities  would  not  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  loan  provision, 
and  hence  would  be  ruled  out.  Conse- 
quently, the  communities  would  not  be 
able  to  attract  industry  and  would  not 
be  able  to  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
area. 

The  grant  is  intended  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  loans,  to  help  out  Tbe 
loans  are  Intended  to  be  made  only  if 
loans  are  not  available  from  private 
lenders  or  from  other  Federal  agencies 
on  reasonable  terms. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  time  and 
time  again  today,  and  as  I  tried  to  point 
out  yesterday,  the  loans  for  commercial 
facilities  as  well  as  for  the  industrial 
and  rural  areas  will  only  be  made  if 
loans  cannot  be  obtained  from  private 
lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
loans  are  intended  to  back  up.  not  to  re- 
place, loans  from  private  banks  or  from 
the  Community  Facilities  Division  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Corporation. 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
so  on. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  which  would  certainly  crlp- 


jde  the  efforts  of  localities  in  West  "Vir- 
glnia,  eastern  Kentucky,  southern  Uli- 
ZK>is,  northern  Wisconsin,  northern 
Bfiohlgan.  northern  Minnesota,  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  east  Tennessee, 
and  many  of  the  areas  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Highlands,  both  north  and  south, 
win  be  defeated  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Ttit  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  siiggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tint  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  time  can  be  taken  for 
the  call  of  the  roll  from  the  time  on  the 

bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Does  the 

Senator  control  the  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  can  be  done  either  way. 
The  majority  leader  asked  me  to  srield 
time  If  he  were  away  from  the  Chamber. 
He  is  not  in  the  Chsunber.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legidative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected.  I  had 
hoped  we  could  expedite  i>assage  of  the 
bUl  by  having  a  voice  vote,  but  since  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  so  insistent 
that  we  should  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
I  am  ready  to  have  a  trial  of  strength. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  ask  that  we  immediately  have  the 
vote.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufBcient  second  to  the  request? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  for  his  consideration.  We 
are  trying  to  save  time,  but  we  consider 
the  amendment  to  be  very  Important. 
and  therefore  a  yea-and-nay  vote  ap- 
pears to  be  in  order.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bade  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  the  committee  amendment.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  LMr.  Bakt- 
iXTT]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fm.i.BsiGHT]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklkt]  Ls  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Alloti]  Is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Frouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL  and  Mr.  Carlson]  are  de- 
tained on  ofQclal  business.  If  present 
and  voting  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  3«, 
nays  55.  as  follows: 

{No.  13] 


Bennett 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Capebart 

Case,  B.  Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dlrksen 

Dworshak 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

CarroU 

Case,  N.J. 

Ctiurch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

BUender 

Bigle 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 


YKAS— 36 

■astland 

Krvln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jordan 

Keatlns 

Kuchel 

Lauacbe 

McClellan 

NATS— 66 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackaon 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  HawaU 

Long,  La. 

McOee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Ilanstleld 

MetcaU 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


Miller 

Mundt 

Robertson 

RuneU 

Saltonstall 

Smattaera 

Stennls        , 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

WUllams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith,  Mass. 

^larkman 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Blakley 


Carlson 

Chavez 

Pulbrlght 


McCarthy 

Frouty 
Schoeppel 


So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  am^idment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
followed  closely  the  shaping  of  S.  1  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months.  I  have  cor- 
responded with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  ,  who  has  labored 
so  long  and  hard  over  this  bill.    A  few 
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weeks  mco  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  S. 
1  whleh  woiild  include.  In  the  criteria  for 
ellglbUlty,  the  factor  (d  dlstsnre  traveled 
to  and  from  work.    Tills  was  designed 

to  permit  the  Administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram to  take  into  aoeonnt  the  areas 
where  raw  imemploymesit  statistics  do 
not  fully  ten  the  story;  in  my  own  State 
of  Colorado,  and  In  othcra.  there  are 
areas  where  a  large  percentage  of  those 
able  to  find  employment  must  commute 
40  or  50  miles  a  day  from  their  homes  to 
their  place  of  work  and  home  again. 
There  Just  are  not  enough  Jobs  near 
their  h(»nes. 

The  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  adopt 
my  proposed  amendment.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  committee's  judgment.  Its 
problem  is  a  difficult  (me  and  the  funds 
are  limited.  However.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  as  I  read  the  bill,  the 
criteria  adopted  by  the  committee  un- 
questionably will  help  St  least  one  de- 
pressed area  in  Colorado;  and  likely  two. 

I  am  referring  to  the  once-thriving 
coal  mining  areas  in  south  central  Colo- 
rado, centered  around  the  dtles  of  Wal- 
senburg  and  Trinidad.  With  the  re- 
placement of  coal  by  natural  gas  for 
domestic  and  industrial  fuel,  these  re- 
gions have  been  suffering  chronic  un- 
employment for  decades.  Their  plight 
has  been  made  worse  by  the  inescapable 
advance  of  autcxnatlon  in  those  mines 
that  remain  in  operation.  And  in  recent 
months,  their  woes  hare  multiplied  be- 
cause of  layoffs  in  the  steel  mills  at 
Pueblo,  which  have  further  curtailed 
the  demand  for  coal. 

Both  these  cities  are  amply  endowed 
with  fine  climate,  scenery,  recreational 
advantages,  water,  power.  natiutJ  re- 
sources and  alert  aggressive  citizenry. 
All  they  need  is  a  bit  (tf  help  to  get 
started  m  full  swing. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Walsenburg  and  surrounding 
Huerfano  County  will  benefit  under  S.  1. 
Section  5(a)  of  the  bin  states  that  the 
Administrator  shall  designate  as  rede- 
velopment areas  those  areas  where  un- 
employment is  currently  6  percent  or 
more;  and  where  the  annual  rate  of  un- 
employment has  been  at  least  50  percent 
above  the  naticMial  average  for  3  of  the 
preceding  4  calendar  years. 

In  Walsenburg,  unemployment  has 
been  over  6  percent  for  the  last  5  years, 
1956  through  1960;  and  in  Walsenburg, 
unemployment  has  been  more  than  50 
percent  above  the  national  average  in 
1957.  in  1959  and  in  1960.  The  following 
table  shows  this  in  q;>eclflc  detail: 


Year 

N'ation.il 

N'athMial 

avencF  plus 

50  perorot 

&4 

10.2 

a2 

S4 

WftbenbiitTf 

unemploy- 

nienl 

1887 

I«88 

i«9e 

19S0 

4.3 
0.S 

as 

5.0 

OlS 

AS 
0.2 
9.8 

Under  a  reasonable  application  of 
these  criteria,  the  city  of  Trinidad,  and 
neighboring  portions  of  Las  Animas 
County,  most  probably  will  qualify  un- 
der 8.  1.  Unemployment  there  has  been 
above  the  national  average  and  above 
6  percent  for  3  of  the  last  4  years;  but 
it  has  not  been  50  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average  for  3  of  the  last  4  years. 


However,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  page  16 
says  this: 

The  Admlnlatntor  may  also,  at  blJ  discre- 
tion, designate  other  areae  aa  eligible  for 
aaslatance  where  lubstantlal  and  pemlstent 
unemployment  hae  existed  and  which  have 
unemployment  conditions  generally  com- 
parable to  thoe«;  oi  the  areas  of  mandatory 
deslgnatlon 

For  example,  this  Is  Intended  to  give  the 
Administrator  the  necessary  discretion  to 
designate  as  a  redevelopment  area  *  *  *  an 
area  which  has  suffered  from  a  sudden,  se- 
vere or  catastrophic  loss  of  employment  op- 
portunity and  which  might  not  otherwise 
become  eligible  for  ascUtai.cc  until  at  leaet  a 
year  had  passed. 

This  language,  Mr.  President,  is  based 
on  the  wording  of  lines  6  and  7  on  page 
42  of  the  bill  "•  •  'on  the  basis  of 
standards  genrrally  comparable." 

There  has  been  a  sudden  and  cata- 
strophic loss  of  employment  opportunity 
in  and  around  Trinidad.  The  Frederick 
mine  closed  down  tight  Just  before 
Christmas.  1960.  and  the  Allen  mine  has 
undergone  a  drastic  reduction  in  force. 
Last  May.  these  2  mines  were  hiring; 
1,000  men.  They  now  hire  only  about 
200  men.  Does  thl«  layoff  soimd  small? 
Only  if  we  fail  to  remember  that  the  en- 
tire work  force  in  the  Trtnidad  area 
consists  of  5.780  people.  I  submit  that 
this  loss  of  emplojrment.  Mr.  President, 
is  as  sudden  and  catastrophic  as  any- 
thing short  of  an  earthquake,  tidal  wave 
or  major  conflagration  can  be.  I  want 
to  say  now  tliat  I  will  take  this  up  with 
the  Admirustrator  of  this  new  program 
as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  function.  I  am 
confident  that  a  falrmlnded  Administra- 
tor will  agree  wholeheartedly  with  me. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  RacoaD 
at  this  pomt  a  letter  from  Senator  Doug- 
las which  bears  directly  on  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows  : 

us.  Sn«*T«. 

CoMMrma  cn  Banking  aito  Ctnumtcr. 

January  30.  1961. 
Hon.  John  A.  Cabsoll, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa3hin{fton.  D.C. 

Dkas  John:  During  the  current  hearings 
on  S.  1,  It  has  become  Increasingly  evident 
that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
areas,  such  as  those  you  refer  to  In  Colorado, 
which  although  they  do  not  now  qualify  aa 
areas  of  persistent  labor  surplus,  the  pros- 
pects for  employment  are  not  very  goocL 
SeveraJ  witnesses  have  polnt«d  out  that  we 
ought  to  recof^lze  areas  In  which  It  la  Just 
a  matter  of  time  before  they  would  qualify 
for  asalsitance  under  S.  1. 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  that  under  special 
circumstances — Trinidad  and  Walaenborg 
appear  to  be  areas  where  theee  drcum- 
stances  exist — the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram ahould  be  flexible  enough  to  Include 
them. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Paul. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  the 
people  of  a  third  area  bordering  these 
two  in  south  central  Colorado  have  been 
undergoing  great  economic  hardship 
over  the  years.  This  is  predominantly 
rural  Costilla  County,  whose  economy 
depends  chiefly  on  ranching,  irrigated 


farming  and — sad  to  say — State  welfare 
department  assistance. 

Under  section  5(b)  of  8.1,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  designate  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  those  areas  which  have  a 
large  percentage  of  low-Income  farm 
families,  relative  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Among  the  seven  criteria  are 
current  and  prospective  employment  op- 
portunities; the  extent  of  migration  out 
of  the  area:  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  receiving  public  assistance. 

As  I  resuA  the  section  I  think  it  en- 
tirely possible  that  Costilla  County  can 
qualify. 

Migration  out  of  this  historic  and  sce- 
nic area,  where  Kit  Carson  oiicc  com- 
manded old  Port  Garland,  has  been  ap- 
palling. It  is  a  direct  result  of  lack  of 
Job  opportunities.  During  the  decade 
1950-60.  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  rose  by  32  4  percent;  but  Cos- 
tilla County  population  dropped  by  30.5 
percent.  In  the  preceding  decade,  while 
Colorado  population  was  rising  by  18 
percent.  Costilla  County  population  fell 
off  by  19  5  percent. 

The  proportion  of  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  Is  very  high.  An  aver- 
age of  570  persons  per  month  received 
public  assistance  in  fiscal  1960.  That  is 
13  5  percent  of  the  coimty  population. 

Unemplo3rment  is  high  but  can  only  be 
estimated.  There  is  no  State  employ- 
ment department  office  in  Costilla  Coun- 
ty. But  the  coimty  flgtires  are  included 
In  the  report  from  the  Alamosa  office. 
which  is  currently  10.1  percent — far 
above  the  national  average. 

The  most  recent  definitive  report  on 
Costilla  County's  income  per  capita  is 
several  years  old.  but  conditions  have 
not  improved  materially.  Per  capita  in- 
come in  Costilla  County  in  1956  was  9576 
compared  with  a  Colorado  average  of 
$1,853  and  a  national  average  of  $1,944. 
Thus,  Costilla  County  Income  was  only 
31  percent  of  the  State  income  per  capita 
and  only  29  percent  of  the  national  per 
capita  mcome. 

Farm  income  figures  are  more  recent. 
In  1959.  only  24  percent  of  all  Colorado 
commercial  farms  showed  gross  sales  of 
less  than  $5.000 — but  In  Costilla  County, 
51  percent  of  all  commercial  farms 
grossed  less  than  $5,000. 

The  value  of  farmland  and  buildings 
for  Costilla  County  at  last  tabulation 
was  only  half  of  the  statewide  average. 
A  "level  of  living  index"  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  midway 
through  the  last  decade  put  Costilla 
County  among  the  lowest  one-third  of  all 
counties  in  the  Nation  in  such  conven- 
iences as  running  water,  telephones  and 
electricity.  This  was  years  ago,  and 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  generally 
has  raised  itself  since  then.  Costilla 
County  has  not  kept  pace. 

Nor  can  these  conditions  be  attributed 
to  a  few  bad  crop  years  or  to  exhausted 
soils  or  to  a  ne'er-do-well  attitude.  The 
soil  produces  wonderfully  when  it  has 
water.  The  original  settlers  of  Costilla 
County  held  land  grants  from  the  Kings 
of  Spain;  they  were  the  first  people  of 
European  origin  to  form  a  permanent 
settlement  in  what  is  now  Colorado,  and 
their  first  water  decree  dates  back  to 
1852.    Aucmenting  these  pioneers  have 
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been  hardworking  farmers,  ranchers. 
and  townspeople  of  both  Anglo-Amer- 
ican and  Japanese-American  aaoMti7> 
But  the  people  of  this  county  for  too 
long  have  had  to  watch  some  of  thotr 
most  promising  children  migrate  elso- 
where.  They  need  and  deserve  help,  end 
I  think  S.  1  holds  out  hope  of  assistenee 
to  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yiekl  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
both  a  time  limitation  and  the  ordering 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  th<>  time  may  be  limited  to  40  min- 
utes, with  20  minutfis  on  each  side. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  acceptable  to 
me. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  promise  that  (mr 
side  will  not  take  more  than  5  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  now  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  not  read  but  printed  in  the  Raoou  at 
thia  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoks,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  afttir  the  anacttag  cUuae 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  this  Act  be  dted  aa  the  'Area  Re- 
development Act'. 

"DKXAEATION   OF   PUBrOaK 

"Sac.  a.  The  Congress  declare*  tbat  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  eoonomy  at 
a  high  level  U  vital  to  the  best  tntarests  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  sufTerlng  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  which  cauMS 
hardship  to  many  individuals  and  their  fam- 
Ulee  and  detracts  from  the  national  welfars 
by  wasting  vital  human  reoourees;  that  to 
overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  cooperation  with  the  SUtas.  should 
help  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  oa- 
employment  to  take  eifeottve  steps  In  plan- 
ning and  financing  their  eoonomlc  develop- 
ment: that  Federal  ftsstotanee  ahould  enable 
comniunltles  to  achlove  lasting  improvement 
and  enhance  the  doinestlo  prosperity  by  tba 
establishment  of  stable  and  dlverslflad  local 
economlee:  and  that  new  maptojamait  op- 
portunities ahould  toe  created  ratbor  than 
merely  transferred  from  one  community  to 
another. 

"AKXA   BCONOMIC   BXDKVILOFICBMT   ABMXMXaTBA- 
TTOM 

"Sac.  3.  To  assist  areas  in  tha  Unltsd 
States  designated  hereinafter  as  redsvalop- 
ment  areas,  the  Secretary  o<  Commaroe  Is 
authorised  to  take  such  action  as  may  bs 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provtslons  oi  this 
Act.  To  assUt  the  Seorstary  of  Coaunaroe 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Sscrwtary'), 
there  is  hereby  eetabliahed  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  an  Area  Koonomio 


BsdsvtiiOiiinent  Administration  which  ahail 
ba  haaded  by  an  Administrator  who  ahall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall 
rwMlva  oompsosation  at  a  rate  eqiuil  to  that 
rsoiivvd  by  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Com- 
BMVoa.  The  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  duties  in  the  execution  of  this  Act 
M  the  Sscretary  may  assign. 

"ADVnOBT  BOAKO 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  in 
ths  performance  of  functions  authorized  by 
this  Act.  there  \b  authorized  to  be  created 
an  Area  Economic  Redevelopment  Advisory 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Board'),  which  ahall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing mambera,  aU  ex  officio:  The  Secretary, 
as  Chairman;  the  Secretaries  of  AgriciQ- 
turs;  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  La- 
bor; and  Treasury:  the  Administrators  of 
ttaa  Bousing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
of  the  qip^"  Buainess  Administration.  The 
Chairman  may  from  time  to  time  invite  tlie 
participation  of  officials  of  other  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  interested  in  the 
functions  tierein  authorized.  Each  member 
of  the  Board  may  designate  an  officer  of  his 
agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  any  matter  there 
considered. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Badsvelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twsnty-flve  members  and  wliich  shall  be 
oompoaed  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
•gamant,  agricultvire,  and  the  public  in 
general.  From  the  members  appointed  to 
such  Committee  the  Secretary  siiall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman.  Such  Committee,  or  any 
duly  established  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
from  t<""»  to  time  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the  carryU^  out 
of  his  duties  under  tills  Act.  Such  Com- 
mittee shall  liold  not  less  than  two  meet- 
ings during  each  calendar  year. 

"(c)  Tlie  Secretary  is  autiu>rized  from 
tlma  to  time  to  call  together  and  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  various  ]>arties 
In  tntarsst  from  any  industry  In  which  em- 
ployment has  dropped  sulistantlally  over  an 
azSawlad  period  of  years  and  which  in  con- 
aaqiianrf  has  been  a  primary  source  of  high 
lavals  of  unemployment  in  several  areas 
deatgnated  by  the  Secretary  as  redevelop- 
ment areas.  Conferences  convened  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  consider 
with  and  reoommend  to  the  Secretary  plans 
and  programs  with  special  reference  to  any 
such  Industry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thto  Act. 

"BXDKVXL.OPMXirr   AKKAS 

"Bmc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  Industrial  redevelopment  areas'  those 
indiHtrlal  areas  wltlUn  the  United  States  in 
which  ha  determines  that  there  has  existed 
substantial  and  persistent  unemplojrment 
for  an  extended  period  of  time.  There  shaU 
ba  Included  among  the  areas  so  designated 
any  Industrial  area — 

"(1)  where  the  rate  of  unemployment,  ex- 
cluding unemployment  due  prlnuu^y  to 
temporary  or  seasonal  factors.  Is  currently 
6  par  centum  or  more  and  less  averaged  at 
least  6  per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time 
periods  specified  in  (2)   lielow:  and 

"{!)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
amployxnent  has  t>een  at  least — 

"(A)  60  per  centum  above  the  national 
avaraga  for  tliree  <tf  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  cw 

**(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
avaraga  for  two  of  the  preceding  tiiree  cal- 
endar years,  or 

"(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
dar years. 

"(b)  Hie  Secretary  shall  also  designate  as 
"ruxal  redevelopment  areas'  those  rural 
aiaas  within  the  United  States  In  which  he 
datarmlnes  that  there  exist  the  largest  niun- 
bar  and  percentage  of  low-lnoome  families. 


and  a  condition  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  or  underemployment. 
In  Twnt^ing  the  designations  under  this  sub- 
section, tiie  Secretary  sliali  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  numt>er  of  low- 
inccxne  farm  families  in  the  various  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion 
that  such  low-lnoome  famiUes  are  to  the 
total  farm  families  of  each  of  such  areas, 
the  relationship  of  the  Income  levels  of  the 
families  in  each  such  area  to  the  general 
levels  of  Income  in  the  United  States,  the 
current  and  prospective  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  each  such  area,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  manpower  in  each  such  area  for 
supplemental  employment. 

"(c)  In  making  the  determinations  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  l>e  gxilded,  but  not  conclusively  gov- 
erned, by  pertinent  studies  made,  and  in- 
formation and  data  collected  or  compUed,  by 
(1)  departments,  agencies,  and  instrtunen- 
talitles  of  the  Federal  Oovamment,  (2) 
State  and  local  governments,  (3)  universi- 
ties and  land-grant  collegee.  and  (4)  private 
organizations. 

"(d)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  of  Lalxir,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  the  Director  of  tlie  Bureau  of 
the  Census  are  respectively  authorised  to 
conduct  such  q>ecial  studies,  obtain  such 
Information  and  con^Ue  and  furnish  to  the 
Secretary  such  data  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  determinations  provided  tar  in 
tills  section.  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse, 
out  of  any  fimds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  tlie  foregoing  offi- 
cers for  any  expenditures  incurred  by  them 
imder  this  section. 

"(e)  As  tised  in  this  Act,  the  term  'redevel- 
opment area'  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
United  States  which  has  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  industrial  redevelop- 
ment area  or  a  rural  redevelopment  area,  and 
may  include  one  or  more  counties,  or  one  or 
more  municipalities,  or  a  part  of  a  county  or 
municipality. 

"LOANS    AND    PARTICIPATIONS 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
purciiase  evidences  of  Indebtednees  and  to 
malce  loans  (including  immediate  participa- 
tions therein)  to  aid  in  financing  any  proj- 
ect for  the  purciiase  or  development  of  land 
and  faclllUes  for  industrial  usage,  for  the 
construction  g)f  new  factory  buildings.  f<»' 
rehabllltatlonV>f  abandoned  or  unoccupied 
factory  buildings,  or  for  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlsirgement  of  any  existing 
buildings  for  industrial  use.  Such  finandal 
assistance  ahall  not  be  extended  for  working 
capital,  for  ptirchases  of  machinery  or  equip- 
ment, or  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  anottier  when  such  assist- 
ance will  result  in  substantial  detriment  to 
the  area  of  original  location  by  Increasing 
unemployment . 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  tmder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

"(i)  The  total  amotint  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (Including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  tills  section  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  In  Industrial  redevelopment  areas 
shaU  not  exceed  $1(X).000.000,  and  (B)  with 
respect  to  projects  In  rural  redevelopment 
areas  shall  not  exceed  S60,000,(X)0: 

"(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  Iwth  private  and  public, 
approved  by  the  State  (or  any  agency  or 
Instanimentality  thereof  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development)  in  which 
the  project  to  be  financed  sliall  be  located; 

"(3)  No  such  assistance  siiall  be  extended 
hereimder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms; 
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'■(4)  l«o  loan  ahaU  b*  mad*  unieM  It  u 
d«t«nnliMd  that  an  Immaittate  partlclpaUon 
la  not  available: 

"(5)  116  vrVdmem  of  tmlaMadn—  itiaU  be 
inuxbaeed  and  no  loans  dMll  ba  made  tmleaB 
It  le  detarmlned  Vbat  tbera  !•  a  reaaonable 
Msuranoe  at  repajment; 

"(6)  Sobjeet  to  aeetkm  11(S)  of  thle  Act. 
no  loan.  In'  l^y1»"g  renewals  or  extenalon 
thereof  may  be  made  berauMlar  for  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  yean  and  do  erldencee  of 
Indebtedneee  maturing  taan  than  thirty 
years  from  date  of  pmrehaae  may  be  pur- 
chased tureunder:  J*ro«Msd,  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
ths  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy 
or  equitable  reorganisation  or  as  a  creditor 
In  other  proceedings  attendant  upon  In- 
solvency of  the  obligor,  or  If  extension  or  re- 
newal for  addlUonal  periods,  not  to  exceed, 
however,  a  total  of  ten  years,  will  aid  In  the 
orderly  liquidation  of  such  loan  or  of  such 
evidence  of  Indebtedness; 

"(T)  Such  ssslatanos  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  ottksr  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undsrtaklng)  of  acquir- 
ing or  developing  land  and  facilities,  and  of 
constructing,  altering,  eonvertlng.  rehabili- 
tating, or  enlarging  ths  boUdlng  or  buildings 
at  the  particular  project  and  shall  among 
others,  bs  on  the  foUowlBf  eoodltlons: 

"(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  bs  sulSclent  to  pay 
such  aggregate  cost; 

"(B)  That  not  leas  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  cost  be  soppUsd  by  the  State 
or  any  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political 
sxibdlvtsloti  thereof,  or  by  a  eommunlty  or 
area  organisation,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a 
loan  repayable  only  after  ths  financial  as- 
riManee  hereunder  has  bssn  repaid  In  full 
aocordlng  to  the  terms  ttaeraof  and.  If  such 
loan  Is  secured.  Its  security  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate and  Inferior  to  ths  lisa  or  liens  se- 
cxirlng  the  financial  assistance  hereunder; 
and 

"(C)  That  In  making  any  loan  under  this 
section  with  reepect  to  an  industrial  re- 
development area,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
that  not  less  than  6  per  osnttim  of  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  project  for  which  such 
loan  Is  made  shall  be  supplied  by  nongovern- 
mental sonrcee. 

"(8)  No  such  asslstanca  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  area,  and  a  find- 
ing by  the  State,  or  any  agency.  Instru- 
mentality, or  local  poUtlcal  subdivision  there- 
of, that  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  Is  consistent  with  such 
program :  Provided,  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or 
local  poUtlcal  subdivision  In  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located. 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  8  of  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $100.(XX).000  shall  be  deposited 
In  a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  pxirpoee  of  making  loans  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  projects  In  industrial 
redevelopment  areas,  and  not  more  than 
•50.(XM.(X)0  shall  be  deposited  In  a  revolving 
fimd  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  projects  In  rural  redevelopment  areas. 

"LOAMS  FOB  nrsuc  raciunKs 
"Ssc.  7.  (a)  Upon  ths  ajipUcatlon  of  any 
State,  or  political  sabdiTlskm  thereof,  or 
private  or  public  organisation  or  association 
representing  any  redevetopment  area  or  part 
thereof,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  assist  In  financing  the  purchase  or 
development  of  land  for  public  facility 
usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
alteratloo.  expansion.  Improvement  of  pub- 


lic facilities  within  any  redevelopment  area. 
If  he  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  of  unemployment  or 
underemployment  In  the  redevoiopment 
area  wherein  such  project  U.  or  will  be. 
located,  and  will  tend  to  improve  the  op- 
portunltlee  in  such  area  for  the  successful 
establishment  or  expansion  of  industrial  or 
commercial  plant*  or  facllitlee; 

"(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms; 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  insure  the  com- 
pletion thereof;  and 

"(4)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  an  amount  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  cost  of  the  project  for  which 
such  loan  is  made.  Subject  to  section  1 1 
(5),  the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan 
shall  be  not  later  than  thirty  years  aft^r 
the  date  such  loan  is  made. 

"(c)  In  making  any  loan  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  require  that  not 
leas  than  10  per  centiun  of  the  aggregate  cost 
of  the  project  for  which  such  loan  is  made 
shaU  be  supplied  by  the  State  (Including 
any  political  subdivision  thereof)  within 
which  such  project  is  to  b«  located  as  equity 
capital,  or  as  a  loan  repayable  only  after 
the  financial  assistance  provided  under  this 
section  has  been  repaid  In  full.  and.  If  such 
loan  is  secxxred.  Its  security  shall  t>e  sub- 
ordinate to  the  lien  or  Hens  securing  the 
fin^nfiAi  assistance  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. In  determining  the  amount  of  par- 
ticipation required  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  particular  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  or  local 
government  and  to  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  residents  of  the  redevelopment  area, 
within  which  such  project  is  to    be  located. 

"(d)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  8  of  this  Act  not 
more  than  $50,000,000  shall  be  deposited  in 
a  revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  under  this 
section. 

"aPPaOPKIATIOM    FOB    LOANS 

*8ac.  8.  "niers  la  hereby  authortsed  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  8200.000.000  to 
provide  funds  for  loans  under  this  Act. 

"IMVOBMATIOK 

"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  furnishing  to  Interested 
Individuals,  communities,  industries,  and 
enterprises  within  such  areas  any  assistance, 
technical  Information,  market  research,  or 
other  forms  of  assistance,  information,  or  ad- 
vice which  are  obtainable  from  the  varlcms 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  which  would 
be  xueful  In  alleviating  conditions  of  excea- 
slve  unemployment  or  tuideremployment 
within  such  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish the  proctirement  divisions  of  the  var- 
ious departments,  agencies,  and  other  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
with  a  list  eonUlnlng  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  business  firms  which  are  located 
In  redevelopment  areas  and  which  are  de- 
slrotis  of  obtaining  Government  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  suppUee  or  servloes. 
and  designating  the  supplies  and  services 
such  firms  are  engaged  In  providing. 

"TICHNICAL    ASSISTANCK 

"Ssc.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  areas  which  he 
has  designated  as  redevelopment  areas  under 
this  Act.  Such  assistance  shall  Include 
studies  evaluating  the  needs  of,  and  develop- 
ment potentialities  for.  economic  growth  of 


such  areas.  Such  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided by  ths  Secretary  through  members  of 
his  staff  or  through  the  employment  of  pri- 
vate indlvldxials.  partnerships,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  suitable  Institutions,  under 
contracts  entered  Into  for  such  purpose.  Ap- 
propriations are  hereby  authorised  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  84.000.(X)0  annually. 

"powzaa  or  sxcbxtabt 

"Sec  11  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to — 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  claaslflcstlon  Isws. 
select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  ofilcers.  employees,  attorneys, 
and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  define  their 
authority  and  duties,  provide  bonds  for 
them  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  and  pay  the  costs  of  qualifica- 
tion of  certain  of  them  as  notaries  public; 

"(a)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, ofllcc.  Independent  establlshnMnt.  or 
Instrumentality  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  oommlaslon, 
ofllce.  establishment,  or  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  dlrsctly 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  under  reg\ilatlons  prescribed  by  him, 
ssslgn  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit.  In 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  oonsldaratlon  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  In  connection  with  the  payment  of 
loans  made  under  this  Act,  and  oolleot  or 
oompromlse  all  obligations  asslgnsd  to  or 
held  by  him  in  oonnsetlon  srlth  ths  payment 
of  such  loans  until  such  Urom  as  such  ob- 
ligations may  bs  referred  to  ths  Attornsy 
General  for  suit  or  collection; 

"(6)  further  extend  the  msturlty  of  or 
renew  any  loan  made  tmder  this  Act.  beyond 
the  periods  stated  in  such  loan  or  In  this 
Act.  for  addlUonal  periods  not  to  exceed  ten 
years.  Lf  such  extension  or  renewal  will  aid 
In  the  orderly  liquidation  of  such  losm; 

"(0)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, nuxlernlze.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  oonsldsration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  t>e  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  him  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

"(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
all  claims  against  third  ptirtles  asslgnsd  to 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Act.  This  shall  Include  authority  to 
obtain  deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  as 
In  the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the 
Secretary.  Section  8700  of  the  Revised  SUt- 
utes,  as  amended  (41  UJ3.C.  6).  ahall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to 
any  purchase  or  contract  for  servloes  or  sup- 
plies on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans  made  under 
this  Act  if  the  premium  therefor  or  the 
amount  thereof  doea  not  exceed  11.000.  The 
power  to  convey  and  to  execute  In  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  conveyance,  deed 
of  release,  assignments  and  satlafaetlons  of 
mortgagee,  and  any  other  written  Instru- 
ment relating  to  real  or  personal  property 
or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  bs  exerdsed  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
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any  ottesr  or  sgsnt  appolntsd  by  him  for 
that  puxposs  without  ths  szscotlon  of  aay 
•xprsss   dslagatkm  of   power   or   powsr  of 

attomsr. 

"(8)  aoquirs.  In  any  lawful  mannsr,  any 
property  (real,  psraoaal.  or  mlasd.  tanglMs  or 
Intangible),  vhansvsr  dee—sd  asesHary  or 
•pproprlats  to  tbs  oondoct  cH  ths  aettvltlas 
aathorlBsd  in  ssetloos  0  and  7  of  tbla  Act; 

"(0)  tn  addition  to  anj  powers,  fuacttons. 
prlvtlsgea.  and  tmmiinttlss  otbarviss  Tasted 
In  >««™.  taks  any  and  all  actloor.  iDCladtng 
tbs  prooursmsnt  of  ths  ssrvtoss  of  attanMys 
by  ooatract.  dctsrminsd  by  him  to  bs 
sary  or  dsslrabls  la  making, 
oompromlslng.  modlfyinc.  UqnWIattng.  or 
otharwlas  admlnlstraUvsIy  dsallag  with  or 
rsaUainf  on  loans  mads  undsr  this  Act; 

"(10)  to  such  an  extant  as  bs  finds  neoss- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
procure  ths  ten^jxrary  (not  in  esosss  of  stz 
months)  ssrrlos  of  experts  or  eonstittaata  or 
organlaaUotis  thsrsof ,  Inaltidlng  stsnographto 
reporting  ssrvloes.  by  contract  or  appolnt- 
nksnt,  and  In  such  cases  such  ssrrles  shall 
bs  without  regard  to  the  civil  ssrrles  and 
classifications  law.  and.  except  In  ttaa  ease 
of  stsnographle  reporting  serrloss  by  organi- 
sations, without  regard  to  section  8700  of 
ths  Rsvlssd  Statutes  (41  VB.O.  S);  any  In- 
dividual so  smptoysd  may  be 
at  a  raU  not  In  esosss  of  875  par 
while  such  Individual  la  away  from  his  boas 
or  regular  place  of  buslnaas.  bs  may  be  al- 
lowed transportation  and  not  to  esceed  016 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subalstencc  and  other 
expenses;   and 

"(11)  establish  auch  rules,  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  spproprlate 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

rtrBTHB 

"Sac.  IS.  Whenever  the  Secretary  tfiaU 
determine  that  em]>loynMat  oondltkms 
within  any  area  previously  daslgnetert  by 
him  as  a  redevelopment  area  have  ohanfert 
to  such  an  extant  that  such  area  le  no 
longer  eligible  for  such  deelgnatlon  under 
secUon  6  of  this  Act.  no  further  Siilwtanre 
shall  be  granted  under  this  Act  with  rmptct 
to  such  area  and,  for  the  purpoeee  of  this 
Act,  such  area  shsll  not  bs  considered  a 
redevelopment  area:  PrcividtA,  That  no4hlng 
contained  herein  shall  (1)  prevent  any  SQ^ 
area  from  again  being  dsslgnated  a  rede- 
velopment area  undsr  section  5  of  this  Act 
If  the  Secretary  determines  It  to  bs  sUglbls 
under  such  section,  or  (2)  affect  the  TSUdlty 
of  any  contracta  or  undertakings  with  respect 
to  such  area  which  were  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  a  determlnstVm 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  area  no  longer 
quallflee  as  a  redeveVopment  area.  The 
Secretary  shall  keep  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  and  In- 
terested State  or  local  sgendes,  advlssd  at 
all  times  of  any  changes  made  hereunder 
with  reepect  to  the  deelgnatlon  of  any  area. 

"PKOCVBXl(KK7  ST  GOVZXNMXirT  AUKNCIBS 

"Sec.  13.  Each  department,  agency,  or  other 
Instrumentality  of  the  Vederal  Ck)vcnuttent 
engaged  In  the  i»tx;iu«ment  of  any  suppllee 
or  services  for  use  by  or  on  behalf  of  ttM 
United  Statee  shaU — 

"(1)  use  lU  best  efforts  to  award  negoti- 
ated proc\irement  contracts  to  oontraetors 
located  within  redevelopment  areaa  to  the 
extent  procurement  objectives  will  permit; 

"(2)  where  deemed  appropriate,  set  sslde 
portions  of  procurements  for  negotiation  ex- 
clusively with  firms  located  in  redevelopment 
areas.  If  a  substantial  proportion  of  produc- 
tion on  such  negotiated  contracts  wlU  be 
performed  within  redevelopment  areas  and 
If  such  firms  will  contract  for  such  portions 
of  ths  procurement  at  prices  no  higher  than 
thoee  paid  on  the  halanoe  of  auch  procure- 
ments; 

"(S)  where  deemed  appropriate  and  ooa- 
slstent   with   procurement  objectives,   after 


the  aspiration  of  ths  period  during  which 
taMs  for  any  jnocurement  are  permitted  to 
he  eutamltted  and  if  the  lowest  of  such  bids 
was  eolinUtted  by  a  firm  in  an  area  other 
thaa  a  rsdsvek^nnent  area,  negotiate  with 
flraas  la  rsdevslopment  areas  with  a  view  to 
aaoertalnlng  whether  any  such  firm  will  fur- 
nish ths  ssrvlcsB  or  supplies  with  respect  to 
whldt  bids  were  theretofore  submitted  for 
aa  amount  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  amount 
of  the  loweat  bid  theretofore  submitted  for 
the  fumlahlng  of  such  services  or  supplies, 
aad  U  such  firm  can  be  found,  award  the 
contract  for  the  furnishing  of  such  services 
or  wippM*t  to  such  firm; 

"(4)  assure  that  flmu  In  redevelopment 
ateaa  which  are  on  appropriate  bidders'  lists 
wlU  be  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  bids 
or  propoeals  on  all  procvirements  for  which 
they  are  qualified  and  on  which  small  busl- 
aees  Joint  determinations  have  not  been 
made,  but  whenever  the  number  of  firms  on 
a  bidders'  list  Is  exclusive,  there  shall  be  In- 
cluded a  representative  number  of  firms  from 
redevelopment  areas; 

"(5)  in  the  event  of  tie  bids  on  offers  on 
any  procurement,  award  the  contract  to  the 
llzm  located  in  a  redevelopment  area,  other 
thincB  being  equal; 

"(g)  encourage  prime  contractors  to  award 
subcontracts     to     firms    In    redevelopment 


-(7)  cooperate  with  other  departments, 
eiinnflas  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  achieving  the  objectives 
eet  out  in  this  subsection. 

"USBAK    EENKWAL 

"flac.  14.  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1M0,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  and  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

UNOXB  THX 
ACT 


■■oxvBX>ncnfT 

■OOWOMIC 

-  •Sac.  118.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
OOnmieree  certifies  to  the  Housing  and  Hotae 
FInanos  Administrator  ( 1 )  that  any  county. 
dty.  at  other  municipality  (In  this  section 
fsf erred  to  ss  a  "municipality")  Is  situated 
la  an  area  dsslgnated  under  section  6(s)  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  an  Industrial 
redevelopment  area,  and  (3)  that  there  Is  a 
reaaonable  probability  that  with  assistance 
jnovlded  under  such  Act  and  other  under- 
takings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
more  than  temporary  Improvement  In  Its 
development,  the  Housing  and 
Finance  Administrator  Is  authorised 
to  provide  Pn*"**'*'  assistance  to  a  local 
publte  sgency  In  any  such  municipality 
under  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
seetloa. 

*"(b)  The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  may  provide  such  financial 
assistance  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  retiulrements  or  limitations  of  section 
110(c)  that  the  project  area  be  clearly  pre- 
dominantly residential  In  character  or  that 
it  be  redeveloped  for  predominantly  resi- 
dential uses;  but  no  such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  in  any  area  If  such  Administra- 
tor detenninee  that  It  will  assist  In  relocat- 
li^  bualnees  operations  from  one  area  to 
^«nrfch«>r  when  such  assistance  will  result 
in  substantial  detriment  to  the  area  of  origi- 
nal  location   by   Increasing   unemployment. 

"  *(c)  nnancial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion taacj  be  provided  for  any  project  Involv- 
iBC  a  project  area  including  primarily  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  structure  suitable 
for  rehabilitation  under  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  the  area. 

"•(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
gkm  of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial 
■■ilstanoe  tmder  this  section  may  Include 
provisions  permitting  the  disposition  of  any 
land  in  the  project  area  designated  under 
the  urban  renevnd  plan  for  industrial  or 
oonunerolal  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonpioflt  eosporatlon  for  subsequent  dls- 
potftlon  as  promptly  aa  practicable  by  such 
public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevel- 


opnxent  of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan :  Provided,  That  any  dis- 
position of  such  land  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  at  not  less  than  Its  fair  value 
for  uses  in  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  purchasers  from  or  lessees  of  such  public 
agency  or  corporation,  and  their  assignees, 
shall  be  required  to  assume  tlie  obligations 
Imposed  under  section  105(b). 

"  '(e)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  reepect  to  any  project,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administrator  may  ex- 
ercise the  authority  vested  In  him  under  this 
section  for  the  completion  of  such  project, 
notwithstanding  any  detemlnatlon  made 
after  the  execution  of  such  contract  that  the 
area  In  which  the  project  Is  located  may  no 
longer  be  an  Industrial  redeveloiHnent  area 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

•"(f)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  loans  under  section  102 
or  for  capital  grants  under  section  103  shall 
be  available  to  provide  financial  assistance 
under  this  section.' 

"UXBAN    PLANNING  CBANTS 

"Sec.  16.  Paragraph  (S)  of  section  701(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1054  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  'counties  which'  the  following: 
'(A)  are  situated  In  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section  5(a)  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  industrial 
redevelopment  areas,  or  (B) '. 

"VOCATTONAI.  TKAXNING 

"Ssc.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  ol  Labor,  in 
constiltation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, shall  determine  the  vocational  train- 
ing or  retraining  needs  of  tmemployed  In- 
dividuals residing  In  redevelopment  areas 
and  shall  coop^ate  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  with 
existing  State  and  local  agencies  and  officials 
in  charge  of  existing  programs  relating  to 
vocational  training  and  retraining  for  the 
purpoee  ot  assuring  that  the  facilities  and 
services  of  such  agencies  are  made  fully 
available  to  such  Individuals. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  I^bor 
finds  that  additional  facllitlea  or  sauces  are 
needed  in  the  area  to  meet  the  vocational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  indi- 
viduals, he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
shall  provide  assistance,  including  financial 
assistance  when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
State  vocational  educational  agency  In  the 
provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or  serv- 
ices. If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  vocational 
educational  agency  la  unable  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  services  needed,  he  may,  after 
consultation  with  such  agency,  provide  for 
the  same  by  agreement  or  contract  with  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  institutions:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  ar- 
range to  provide  any  necessary  technical 
assistance  for  setting  up  apprenticeship, 
JoumeynuLn.  and  other  job  training  needed 
in  the  locality. 

"BZTKAININO    SUBSISTZNCX    PATMKNTS 

••Ssc.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
enter  into  agreements  with  States  in  which 
redevelopment  areas  are  located,  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  payments 
to  such  States  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  States,  as  agents  of  the  United  States, 
to  make  weekly  retraining  payments  to  un- 
employed individuals  residing  within  such 
redevelopment  areas  who  are  not  entitled  to 
unemplojrment  compensation  (either  because 
their  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
have  been  exhausted  or  because  they  were 
not  Insiu'ed  for  such  compensation)  and  who 
have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
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to  be  undergoing  vocAtkmAl  training  or  re- 
training under  Mctlon  16  of  thla  Act.  Such 
payment*  ahall  be  lUMto  only  during  the 
period  the  Individual  Is  reealTlng  Tocatlonal 
training  or  retraining  uadw  wctlon  16  of 
thla  Act,  but  not  In  any  crent  to  exceed 
sixteen  weeka.  and  the  amounta  of  such  pay- 
ments shall  be  equal  to  th*  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  unemptoymmt  compensa- 
uon  payment  payable  In  tha  State  making 
such  payments. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  J^ttot  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Oommeree  ahall  Jointly  prescribe 
such  rulea  and  regulatiotia  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  suma.  not  In  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  as  may  be  nsesassry  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 


"PKIVAnJlfO    KATE    OF    W. 


AKD     rOSTT-HOUS 


"Sac.  18.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necaaMtfy  to  Insure  that 
all  inborers  and  mechanlea  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  under- 
taken by  public  applicants  assisted  under 
tils  Act  ( 1 )  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  no 
less  than  those  prevaUlng  on  the  same  type 
of  work  on  similar  construction  In  the  Im- 
mediate locality  as  dstsnnlnad  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  In  aoconlanee  with  the  Act 
of  Augiist  30.  1935  vDavts-Baoon  Act) .  and 
(2)  shall  be  employed  not  more  than  forty 
hours  tn  any  one  week  unless  the  employee 
receives  wages  for  his  employment  In  excess 
of  the  hours  specified  above  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular 
rate  at  which  he  Is  employed. 

"PXlfAI.TXn 

"Sac.  19.  la)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever 
willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by 
renewal,  deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise, 
or  the  acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of 
security  thereof,  or  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
fluencing In  any  way  the  action  of  the 
Secretary,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining 
money,  property,  or  anything  of  value,  under 
this  title,  ahall  be  pxuilshed  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  910.000  or  by  Imprlsoximent  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary  (1)  embezzles, 
abstracts,  purloins,  or  willfully  mlsappUes 
any  moneys,  funds,  securities,  or  other 
things  of  value,  whether  belonging  to  blm 
or  pledged  or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him, 
or  (2)  with  Intent  to  defraud  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  other  body  politic  or  corporate, 
or  any  individual,  or  to  deceive  any  officer, 
auditor,  or  examiner  of  the  Secretary  makes 
any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report,  or  state- 
ment of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  without 
being  duly  authorized,  draws  any  order  or 
Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture, bond,  or  other  obligation,  or  draJt, 
bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment,  or 
decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  defraud 
participates,  shares,  receives  directly  or  In- 
directly any  money,  profit,  property,  or  bene- 
fit through  any  transaction,  loan,  commis- 
sion, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any  imauthorlzed  In- 
formation concerning  any  future  action  or 
plan  of  the  Secretary  which  might  affect  the 
value  of  securities,  or  having  such  knowl- 
edge. Invests  or  speculates,  directly  or  In- 
directly. In  the  securities  or  property  of  any 
company  or  corporation  receiving  loans  or 
other  assistance  from  the  Secretary  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  1 10.000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"KMrLOTMCNT     OF     EAFUUiaaa    AMD     ADMINIS- 

"Sac.  30.  Ho  loan  shall  be  made  by   the 
Secretary   under   this   Act   to   any    business 


enterprise  unless  the  owners.  i>artners.  or 
officers  of  such  business  snterprlse  (1)  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  the  names  of  any  attor- 
neys. Bgents,  or  other  persons  engaged  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  business  enterprise  for 
the  purpoee  of  expediting  applications  made 
to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  of  any  sort, 
and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such 
person:  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement  bind- 
ing any  such  business  enterprise  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  after  any  assistance  Is 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  to  such  business 
enterprise,  to  refrain  from  employing,  ten- 
dering any  office  or  employnient  to,  or  retain- 
ing for  professional  services,  any  person  who. 
on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part 
thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one  year 
prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  officer, 
attorney,  agent  or  employee  of  the  Secretary 
occupying  a  position  or  engaging  In  activi- 
ties with  which  the  Secretary  shall  have 
determined  Involve  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  assistance  under  this  Act 

"annual  aXPOBT 
"Sac.  21.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detaUed  annual  report  to 
the  Congreas  of  liis  operations  under  this 
Act  tor  each  fisca..  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  printed,  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
January  S  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  report  Is 
made.  Such  report  shall  show,  among  other 
things.  (1)  the  number  and  size  of  Oovern- 
ment  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies and  services  placed  with  business  firms 
located  In  redevelopment  areas,  and  (2)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  employment  result- 
ing from  such  contracts.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  In 
the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose" 
of  this  section. 

"AFFaOPalATlON 

"Sac.  23  In  sdditlon  to  appropriations 
hereinbefore  specifically  authorized,  there 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purpKjees  of  this  Act 

'USX  OF  OTHZB  rAComzs 

■'Sec.  33.  (a)  To  avoid  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities and  minimize  expense  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  with  their  con- 
sent, use  the  available  services  and  facilities 
of  other  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  ahall  exercise  their 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  In  such  man- 
ner as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  This  Act  shall  be  sup- 
plemental to  any  existing  authority,  and 
nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  restric- 
tive of  any  existing  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government 

"RECOSDS  AND    AUDIT 

Sac  24.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  8  or  7  of  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  an  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connec- 
tion with  which  such  assistance  is  given  or 
used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  its  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 


tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  section  0  or  7  of 
thU  Act." 

Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  was  introduced  originally  in 
the  form  of  a  bill.  Ita  purpose  Is  to 
alleviate  conditlonB  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  de- 
pressed areas.  My  bill  Is  similar  to  the 
administration  bill,  referred  to  as  the 
Douglas  bill,  in  its  criteria  and  in  a 
number  of  other  features. 

It  differs  in  several  features  which  I 
shall  mention.  I  shall  address  myself 
first  to  the  fact  that  my  bill,  originally 
Introduced  as  S.  8.  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
S.  1.  contained  the  provision  that  this 
program  should  be  administered  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 

While  there  has  been  much  discussion 
since  then  with  refi)ect  to  separate  agen- 
cies, with  an  administrator  whose  nom- 
ination would  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  so  forth,  I  am  very  happy  that 
S.  1.  the  pending  bill,  now  contains  a 
provision  which  was  originally  suggest- 
ed by  me  on  the  first  day  of  the  session. 
for  administration  under  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  bill  varies  in  several 
particulars.  I  shall  mention  the  major 
ones  now. 

The  private  projects  authorized  in  the 
bill  as  loans  are  the  same  in  amount,  al- 
though there  is  no  limitation  in  my 
amendment  as  to  the  amount  to  be  used 
in  the  first  year.  The  private  projects 
for  rural  areas  under  S.  1  are  $100  mil- 
lion; under  my  bill,  one-half  of  that. 
For  public  facilities,  under  8.  1,  $100 
million ;  under  my  bill,  one-half  of  that. 
Grants  for  public  facilities,  M  million, 
as  distinguished  from  $10  million  in  the 
first  year  and  a  $75  million  total  in 
S.  1. 

TechfUcal  assistance,  $10  million.  Re- 
training? and  subsistence  payments,  $10 
million. 

The  loans  for  public  facilities  undfr 
S.  1  are  $100  million  on  the  first  year's 
limitation;  under  my  bill,  the  amount 
would  be  $50  million. 

The  maximum  Federal  participation 
under  S.  1.  85  percent  subordinate  to 
other  loans;  under  my  bill.  50  percent. 

The  minimum  State  and  local  par- 
ticipation is  the  same  In  both  bills — 10 
percent. 

The  maximum  period  of  loan  Is  40 
years,  or  50  years,  If  extended,  under 
S  1;  30  years,  or  40  years.  If  extended, 
under  my  bill. 

There  is  very  little  difference  In  the 
amount  of  technical  assistance.  8. 1  pro- 
vides $4,500,000  annually;  my  bill  pro- 
vides $4  million. 

The  provision  for  financing  In  my  bill 
is  by  direct  appropriations  rather  than 
through  Treasury  financing  or  so-called 
back-door  flxiancing. 

I  believe  that  substantially  states  the 
major  differences.  My  thought  in  Intro- 
ducing my  bill  in  these  amoimts  and  in 
the.se  terms  is  that  it  is  more  adequate 
than  the  bill  proposed  by  the  former  ad- 
ministration. On  that  bill,  as  is  well 
known.  I  voted  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
then  President.     I  believe  the  amount 
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contained  in  that  bill  was  and  is  inade- 
quate. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  ap- 
proach contained  in  my  bill  presents  a 
middle  approach;  namely,  that  ^c 
amount  involved  should  be  reasonable  as 
to  each  Item.  It  is  an  amount  which 
misht  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  used. 
It  is  an  amotmt  which  has  been  calcu- 
lated after  much  consultation  with  per- 
sons or  representatives  of  agencies  lo- 
cated In  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 
Such  areas  exist  in  my  State,  particularly 
in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  re- 
gions, as  well  as  in  other  areas,  such  as 
Erie  and  including  parts  of  southeastern 
and  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

It  wlU  be  recalled  that  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body  in  the  last  session 
was  in  the  amoimt  of  $253  million,  and 
that  amount,  approximately,  was.  I  be- 
lieve, accepted  by  this  body.  That  is  the 
bill  which  was  sent  to  the  President  and 
vetoed  by  him,  and  the  veto  was  not  over- 
ridden. That  amount  is  considerably 
closer  to  the  amoimt  pioposed  by  my 
amendment  than  the  amount  repre- 
sented in  6. 1. 

I  submit  the  reasonable  possibility  that 
the  other  body  is  much  more  likdy  to 
come  within  shooting  distance  of  my 
proposal  than  it  Is  of  the  full  amount 
requested  under  8.   1. 

In  any  event,  sUd  to  areas  of  chronic 
labor  distress  is  greatly  needed.  It  is 
Important  to  put  people  back  to  work. 
It  is  important  to  get  a  bill  to  help  com- 
munities which  have  tried  for  so  loof 
and  with  such  difficulty  to  lift  them- 
selves by  their  own  bootstraps;  which 
have  raised  money  out  of  the  pockets  of 
individuals  still  working;  out  of  their 
employers;  and  from  civic  bodies  which 
have  provided,  and  are  continuing  to 
provide,  as  much  as  they  can  through 
Individual  and  group  initiative.  These 
communities  have  received  some  help 
from  the  State,  even  though  the  State 
has  not  complied  with  all  the  promises 
made  by  the  present  and  previous  Slate 
administrations  as  to  what  would  be 
done  by  them. 

In  some  communities  in  Pennsylvania. 
the  actual  rate  of  unemplosonent  Is  de- 
ceptive because  a  high  percentage  of 
women  are  working  in  the  small  clothing 
factories  and  in  small  business  enter- 
prises, while  the  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment among  the  men  of  those  com- 
munities is  at  times  well  over  50  percent. 
The  result  is  that  we  see  in  those  com- 
munities men  standing  around  in  the 
village  squares,  disconsolate,  or  doing 
the  shopping  or  babysitting,  while  the 
women  support  the  families  as  the  sole 
breadwinners.  This  Is  shameful  and 
shocking  to  the  dignity  and  pride  of  our 
people.  It  is  something  which  con- 
tHbutes  greatly  to  tlie  dlfBculUes  with 
which  these  communities  are  faced. 
Among  other  considerations,  it  Is  some- 
thing which  tends  to  discourage  industry 
from  locating  in  those  communities. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  honest  belief 
that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  greaUy  help  to  alleviate  such 
conditions.  If  my  own  amendment 
shall  not  be  agreed  to,  I  intend  to  sup- 
port S.  1,  although  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment is  a  better  approach  to  solving 
the  problem. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider modifying  his  amendment  to  in- 
clude therein  the  section  at  the  end  of 
the  bill,  which  was  adopted  on  8.  1,  and 
which  was  my  amendment  providing  for 
the  termination  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  of  Jime  30, 1965? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  accept  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  may  be  con- 
sidered   as    being    modified    in    tiiat 

manner.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjeetion,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Second.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  If  he  will  accept  the 
so-called  antiplrating  amendment  which 
aiHwars  in  S.  1  at  the  top  of  page  46, 
lines  1  through  8.  This  Is  an  amend- 
ment which  is  also  adopted  on  8.  1  and 
has  bem  generally  agreed  to  ty  almost 
all  Senators  who  have  considered  It. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  In  the  affected  areas 
do  not  want  to  take  bread  out  of  the 
mwith*  of  any  employee  or  any  family 
in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  want 
to  transfer  employment  merely  to  create 
unemployment.  We  want  to  create  new 
Jobs  and  to  keep  them  filled.  Therefore. 
I  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  may  be 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  my  amend- 
ment offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  know  that 
I  am  according  him  a  privilege  which  he 
accorded  me  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion on  yesterday,  but  I  ask  that  I  be 
jlvffn  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

Mr  BUSH.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's courtesy  very  much,  indeed.  I  was 
glad  to  accord  him  that  courtesy  yester- 
day. I  aivreciate  his  reciprocal  interest 
tn  that  reepect. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
the  language  of  the  antiplrating  amend- 
ment should  appear  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on 
page  7.  after  line  11.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  suggestion,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  modification  may  so 
appear  in  my  amendment  in  the  nature 

of  a  substitute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yldkl  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  fr(»n  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  Scott  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  because  I  think  it 
does  everything  that  8.  1  does,  and  I 
think  it  has  one  additional  strength 
which  commends  itself  to  me  very  much: 
It  cuts  the  provision  for  the  so-called 
rural  areas  from  $100  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion. I  had  intended  to  offer  such  an 
amendment,  but  I  think  It  is  just  as  well 
Inoorporated  in.  and  it  is  in  essence,  the 


Scott  substitute.  So  I  think  that  by  sup- 
porting the  Scott  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  that  purpose  is 
adequately  served  by  laying  it  before  the 
Senate. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that  the  agricul- 
tural or  rural  area  appropriation  is  twice 
as  great  as  it  really  ought  to  be  is  that 
a  rural  development  program  is  now 
working  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  most  intelligent  thing  to  do 
would  be  simply  to  extend  and  continue 
that;  that  Is,  to  secure  more  money,  if  we 
wish,  by  appropriation  and  to  let  it  go  on. 
It  is  doing  very  well.  Perhaps  its  only 
"curse"  is  that  it  was  developed  xmder 
the  preceding  administration.  That 
commends  it  to  me.  and  I  think  would 
commend  it  to  many  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  heard  about 
Senators,  including  myself,  being  pa- 
rochial In  the  course  of  debate.  That  is 
understandable;  it  is  not  received  in- 
vidiously at  all. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  anyone  else 
ought  to  be  parochial  either,  with  respect 
to  continuing  a  good  program.  This 
program  will  be  continued  in  effect  be- 
cause we  are  allowing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  under  the  bill,  to  delegate  any 
part  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  has  already  testified  that  he  will  dele- 
gate this  particular  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  what  is  not  cured  in  S.  1  is  the  fact 
that  rural  areas  which  are  found  to  be 
eligible  because  of  their  low  income  have 
$100  million  allocated  to  them  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

But.  in  addition,  if  they  qualify  under 
other  sections  of  the  bill  with  relation  to 
a  continuous  period  of  unemployment, 
they  may  qualify  imder  those,  as  well. 

In  short,  under  Senate  bill  1.  the  rural 
areas,  unlike  the  urban  areas,  can  qualify 
not  only  for  their  own  $100  million,  but 
also  for  the  $100  million— which  is  littie 
enough — allocated  to  the  urban  areas. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  discussed 
the  matter  in  the  committee— although 
I  did  not  see  any  point  in  offering  the 
amendment  there,  because  it  was  obvious 
what  its  fate  there  would  be;  and  it  is 
likewise  for  that  reason  that  I  now  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scoxil,  because  on 
that  point  his  amendment  is  eminenUy 
sound. 

Much  has  been  said  about  rural  de- 
velopment. Thirty  States  now  have  such 
projects.  The  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram exists  under  the  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice Extension  Act  of  1955.  In  addition, 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  in 
its  report,  demonstrates  that  it,  too,  has 
helped  very  materially— having  made  $95 
million  of  loans,  itself,  in  furtherance  of 
tills  program,  also. 

It  has  been  widely  hailed  as  an  effec- 
tive and  successful  program;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  sum  of  $50  million  is  ade- 
quate, considering  the  fact  that  these 
areas  can  qualify  not  only  as  rural  areas 
of  low  income,  but  also  as  areas  with  per- 
sistent underemployment. 

Therefore.  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Scott  substitute,  which  puts  this  matter 
before  us  in  a  consolidated  way,  as  a 
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comprehensive  plan,  will  be  adopted.  I 
think  it  does  precis^  what  Senate  bill  1 
does,  in  its  practical  thrust  in  this  area ; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
size  of  this  niral  area  fund,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  twice  as  large  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  I  Wish  to  Join  in  the 
remarks  my  distingulabed  colleague  has 
made  in  regard  to  preferring  the  Scott 
substitute  to  Senate  bill  1,  as  it  now  is 
before  us. 

I  was  a  cosponsor.  with  the  distin- 
gviished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  of 
this  bill,  originally.  But  I  believe  he  has 
devised  a  much  sounder  program,  and  I 
shall  certainly  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  for  their  suiH^ort. 

I  shall  reserve  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me  until  I  address  a 
question  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas!  :  Does  he  expect  to 
use  any  time  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  yield 
my  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cuuuc]. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Before  doing  so.  then, 
let  me  say — and  then  I  shall  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois— that  I  desire 
t.0  point  out  that  my  bill,  or  rather  my 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, contains  one  proTlilon  which  it  did 
not  contain  in  the  previous  session  of 
Congress;  namely,  there  Is  now  in  the 
bill  a  provision  for  retaining  subsist- 
ence payments — a  provision  which  I  be- 
lieve improves  the  bill,  which  I  have 
offered  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  moment  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  the  *ime  avail- 
able to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  rec- 
ognized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose, 
with  regret,  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  So  does  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  So  do  the 
officials  of  our  State  government  who 
are  charged  with  administration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development 
Association  program  and  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
relief  in  our  Commonwealth. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  watered - 
down  version  of  the  Douglas  bill  which 
we  are  presently  engaged  in  consider- 
ing. The  pending  amendment  is  a 
stepped-up  version  of  the  Dirksen  sub- 
stitute which  the  Senate  rejected,  earlier 
this  afternoon,  by  a  very  large  vote. 

The  difficulty  with  my  colleague's 
amendment  is  that  It  Is  not  only  too  lit- 
tle, but  it  also  comes  too  late.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  I  am  confident  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  determined  that  they  will  support 
the  committee  bill. 


I  think  it  quite  unfair  to  cut  in  half 
the  loans  for  rural  areas.  My  State  Is 
largely  an  Industrial  State,  so  it  will  not 
benefit  from  the  rural  area  provision. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  we  should  take 
a  national  view  of  this  problem;  and 
any  one  who  has  studied  the  record  made 
before  the  committee  must  conclude  that 
the  need  of  the  rural  areas  Is  as  great 
as  the  need  of  the  urban  aresis. 

The  amendment  calls  for  financing  by 
appropriations — a  proposal  which  on 
yesterday  was  rejected  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  49  t,o  45 ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  now  include  a  provision  which 
the  Senate  rejected  on  yesterday 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  all 
grants  for  pul)Uc  facilities,  and  would 
drastically  reduce  the  amount  of  loans 
for  public  utilr.ies. 

I  wonder  wliat  my  colleaKue  thinks 
the  effect  of  hl.s  amendment  would  be  on 
a  community  such  as  Barren  Hill.  Pa  . 
a  community  with  a  population  of  1,000. 
a  community  where  all  those  who  for- 
merly had  jobs  are  now  on  relief  Does 
my  colleague  think  those  persons,  now- 
unemployed  arid  on  relief,  will  be  able 
to  finance  loans  in  an  amount  sufficient 
to  bring  in  the  kind  of  industry  which 
would  be  able  t>o  take  those  unemployed 
coal  miners  out  of  their  misery  and  re- 
turn them  to  payrolls? 

I  could  talk  at  length  in  pointing  out 
the  inadequacies  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute. One  can  say  it  is  substantially 
better  than  the  Elsenhower  bill.  How- 
ever, certainly  it  is  substantially  worse 
than  the  administration  bill 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mf  President,  I  have 
no  further  request  for  time. 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing  that 
perhaps  the  very  moderation  of  the  ap- 
proach I  propose  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylviinia.  feels  that  it  Ls  at 
the  same  tlmt  both  stepped  up  and 
watered  down. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  President,  such  a  re- 
mark provides  a  very  good  test  of 
whether  such  an  amendment,  proposed 
in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  is  needed.  On 
the  other  hand,  being  a  realist,  and  real- 
izing that  those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  outnumbered  2  to  1.  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  already  have  had  an 
indication  of  what  Is  likely  to  be  the 
vote  on  what  I  regard  as  a  very  sagacious 
solution  of  the  problem,  I  shall  await 
the  vote  here  in  the  Senate. 

As  for  Barren  Hill,  which  my  senior 
colleague  has  s;iid  has  a  population  of 
1,000,  all  unemijloyed,  that  community 
has  actually  experienced  worsening  con- 
ditions under  two  successive  administra- 
tions In  Pennsylvania,  both  of  which 
firmly  promised  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  they  would  solve  the  dis- 
tressed area  problem.  Both  those  ad- 
ministrations assured  those  who  were 
unemployed  th:it  something  would  be 
done.  However,  the  lives  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  people  of  Barren  Hill  have 
become  more  barren  with  the  passing 
of  each  year  of  unfulfilled  promises  by 
two  State  administrations;  and  I  do  not 
quite  understand  how  either  bill  would 


aulomiiticiiUy  provide  much  employment 
to  Barren  Hill,  unless  industry  goes 
there. 

I  have  some  question  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate, overall  effectiveness  of  this  entire 
approach  I  suppwrt  It  because  I  believe 
we  must  try  our  best  to  provide  the  aid 
which  IS  needed  in  these  communities, 
which  are  so  badly  stricken. 

But  we  shall  better  be  able  to  judge 
the  success  of  this  program  about  a  year 
after  it  has  been  in  operation;  and  then 
I  hope  my  caveat  will  be  noted;  namely. 
that  perliaps  not  all  of  the  things  that 
have  been  promised  by  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  in  support  of 
the  various  bills  and  amendments  will 
then  have  been  achieved,  p>erhaps  be- 
cause they  are  not  possible  of  achieve- 
ment, perhaps  because  they  are  not  well 
administered,  perhaps  because  industry 
cannot  .succevssfully  be  lured  into  these 
areas 

I  sincerely  hope  that  is  not  correct.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  bill  will  work  effec- 
tively. I  hope  the  Administrator  who  is 
appointed  will  be  a  person  experienced  in 
problems  of  distre.ssed  areas  and  chronic 
unemployment  I  hope  such  an  Admln- 
ustrator  will  not  be  plucked  from  the 
nightclubs  of  New  York  City  or  from 
the  gay  white  lights  of  Broadway,  but 
that  the  Administrator  to  be  selected 
will  be  one  who,  by  reason  of  his  expe- 
rience, hLs  wLsdom,  his  compassion,  and 
his  determination  to  accomplish  the  Job. 
will  .satisfy  the  people  of  my  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  other  communities 
that  the  appointment  is  indeed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  plans  to  get  tilings 
done,  to  get  the  unemployed  back  to 
work,  to  relieve  chronic  unemployment. 
I  certainly  wish  success  to  the  measure 
w  hich  will  ultimately  go  to  the  President. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  rXiUGLAS  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  character- 
istic speech  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  he  demonstrates  that, 
with  less  money,  he  will  give  more  re- 
lief And  since  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  characterizing  himself 
as  a  moderate,  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me 
if  I  say  he  is  a  "split  the  difference" 
Senator.  I  have  proposed  the  inadequate 
sum  of  $394  million.  The  administration 
has  proposed  $75  million.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Scott]  proposes 
$214  million — splitting  the  difference 
b<"tween  the  two. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  "split  the  dif- 
ference" proposal.  If  the  bill  cannot  be 
defeated  entirely,  appropriate  only  $75 
million  If  the  $75  million  proposal  is 
defeated,  then  cut  the  amount  down  to 
$214  million. 

The  $394  million  proposed  is  in  Itself 
inadequate.  Let  us  not  cut  It  by  a  single 
cent,  and  let  us  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  on  the  Senator's 
time 

Mr  SCOTT.  Since  the  Senator  has 
characterized  me 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  As  a  "split  the  dif- 
ference" Senator. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  heard  the  Senator 
quite  accurately  the  first  time.  I  would 
much  rather  be  a  "split  the  difference" 
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Senator  than  a  "split  the  hair"  Senator 
or  a  "split  the  Treasury"  Senator. 

The  Senator  from  nunols  knows  quite 
well  that  I  favor  this  type  of  leglalatton. 
I  am  trying  to  secure  the  beat  legliUtion 
I  can.  And  If  the  Senator  from  nUnols 
thinks  a  Senator  Is  In  error  In  trjrlnc 
to  save  the  people  of  this  country  a  lltU« 
money.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  it  is  an  error  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  carefully  avoided 
falling  into. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  The  Senator  reminds 
me  of  what  Mr.  Dooley  said  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  attack  on  the  trusts: 

I  am  Against  the  tnisU:  I  will  muMh  tbvm: 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  not  ao  fast. 

[Laughter]  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Scott  1  in  the  natitfe  of  a 
subsUtute.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Seruitor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BatT- 
Lrrrl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  tMr. 
BykoI,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLOfDnl,  the  Senator  from  ArkaniM 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robektbom],  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  SenaUu*  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavkz]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCaithtI, 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bliuu.kt].  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Seruitor  from  Alaska 
[  Mr.  Ba«tl«tt  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  ELLBNDxal .  the  Sexuitor  from 
Virginia  llAr.  Robx>tson1.  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  CbavizI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCak- 
THYl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fm-BiiGHTl,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  BlakleyI  would  each  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Auott]  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  In  his  family. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
pROUTYl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Caps- 
hast],  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young  1  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  81, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  14] 


Andnaon 
Bennett 


TEAS— 31 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Bo«g)i 

Fong 

BaltonsUIl 

Brldgaa 

Ooldwater 

Sotaoeppel 

Buah 

Hlckenloot«r 

Hoott 

Butler 

Hruska 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

JaTlts 

Stennls 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

KeaUnc 

ThunBcnul 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

wuey 

Oirtls 

Lauacbe 

Winianu,  Del 

Dtrk««n 

MUler 

Dworahak 

Morton 

Byrtf.  W.  Va. 

Cuuion 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

ChnrA 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Brrtn 
Ooe« 
Oruenlng 
Hart 


AUott 
BarUett 
Blakley 
Bjrrd,  Va. 


HAT&— 67 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckey 

HUl 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan 

KefauTer 

Kerr 

Long.  Ifo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

MagnuBon 

Mansfield 

McCleUan 

McOee 

McNamara 


MetcaU 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moas 

Muskle 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith,: 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadg* 

Williams,  M  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 12 


Capehart 

ChaTez 
EUender 
Ful  bright 


McCarthy 
Prouty 
Robertson 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Scott's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  that  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
good  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  flzud  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me  2  minutes 
In  order  that  I  may  present  two  amend- 
ments?   

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  happy  to  accommodate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
I  ask  that  the  acting  majority  leader  give 
his  attention  as  it  Is  read^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pill 
In  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  LscisLATivi  Clkrk.  On  page  44, 
line  4.  In  the  committee  amendment, 
after  t^e  comma  it  is  proposed  to  Insert 
the  following:  "the  extent  to  which  rural 
development  projects  have  previously 
been  located  In  any  such  area  under  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  With  that  assurance,  may 
the  amendment  be  put  to  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  all 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 


The  Lbgislativs  Clxrk.  On  page  44, 
line  16,  in  the  committee  amendment, 
before  the  period  It  is  proposed  to  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  follovirlng: 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  such 
project  shall  be  located  in  any  one  State 
vmless  the  Secretary  has  considered  such 
appUcatlons  for  assistance  under  this  Act  as 
may  have  come  from  the  several  States 
which  apply  for  such  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendmoit  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Is  In  much  better  form  than 
its  progenitor,  which  was  proposed  in  the 
committee,  and  which  was  then  what  I 
called  the  "Rhode  Island  red"  amend- 
ment, because  it  provided  aid  to  the 
farming  Industry  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  there 
were  many  farms  In  Rhode  Island  which 
required  such  care.  As  I  said  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  when  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  was  In  the  chair.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  "reds"  in  Rhode 
Island  anjrway,  and.  In  the  second  place. 
I  do  not  think  they  need  aid.  But  in  its 
present  form  I  believe  the  amendment 
Is  Innocuous  and  therefore  I  accept  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  3deld. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  wish  to 
make  the  observation  that  If  the  amend- 
ment is  such  a  boon  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  I  congratulate  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  for  accepting  It. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  exclude  me,  the  offerer  of  the  amend- 
ment in  behalf  of  his  State,  in  his  con- 
gratulations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  such  was  the  in- 
tent and  motive  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  congratulate 
him  also. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  also  accept  the  ap- 
plause of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  amend- 
ment was  originally  proposed,  in  a  form 
that  assured  there  must  be  one  for  every 
State,  no  matter  whether  it  needed  aid 
or  not.  I  referred  to  the  amendment  as 
the  "pass  the  biscuits  pappy"  amend- 
ment. In  view  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  I  withdraw  the  statement, 
and  if  It  was  uttered,  it  was  uttered  in 
the  Pickwickian  sense. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  full  of  that  kind  of  sense, 
and    I    thank    him   for    accepting    the 
amendments. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  3-13-61,  which  I  ask 

the  clerk  to  state.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislativk  Clkkk.  On  page  43, 
line  1,  beginning  with  the  word  "Any" 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  through 
line  10. 
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Tbe  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Benator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pretldent,  I  have 
called  up  the  amendment,  and  I  wish  to 
diwuss  It  briefly.  I  ttuJl  not  ask  (or 
the  yeas  and  nays  od  tbe  amendment. 
The  record  on  amendments  has  not  been 
too  ijood  in  the  past  few  days.  However. 
I  do  have  a  30-minute  statement  In  op- 
poattion  to  the  bill,  and  It  seems  to  me 
I  would  probably  save  time  if  I  at- 
tempted to  cover  both  pc^ts  while  I  am 
on  my  feet  So  it  Is  my  Intention  to  talk 
about  30  minutes  on  the  bUl  itself  and  if 
my  colleagues  need  to  return  to  their 
cfliees  in  order  to  sign  their  mail,  shave, 
or  obtain  some  other  service.  I  shall  try 
to  see  that  the  vote  on  final  passage  is 
delayed  for  at  least  SO  minutes. 

Before  I  begin  my  formal  statement 
I  should  like  to  take  a  minute  to  com- 
ment on  my  personal  vote  on  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  and  the  Scott  amendment. 
I  voted  "nay"  an  both  amendments.  I 
think  each  of  them  propoaed  an  improve- 
ment in  the  rresen«^  bill,  hot  I  think  each 
of  them  contains  the  aeeds  of  the  faults 
to  which,  in  my  fortheomlng  statement. 
I  will  ascribe  to  the  bill  itself.  So  in 
order  to  be  consistent.  I  had  to  vote 
against  both  proposed  amendments  be- 
cause in  effect  they  were  simply  vari- 
ations of  the  bill. 

I  oppose  S.  1.  as  I  <^>poaed  S.  722  last 
year,  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
explain  why. 

I  do  not  oppose  the  objective  of  the 
bill,  which  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
chronic  unemployment.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  problem  exists — and  cries  out 
for  a  solution. 

I  differ  with  the  blO's  supporters  in 
a  way  that  I  think  is  significant.  With 
tears  and  charts,  they  seek  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  problem,  and  then  take 
it  for  granted  that  thla  bill  will  solve 
it.  I  admit  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  having  put  this  bill  to  the  test 
of  reason  and  experience,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bill  will  not 
solve  it.  Because  of  this  difference,  they 
say  I  am  heartless,  but  in  return  I  may 
say  they  are  cruel,  because  they  raise 
false  hopes. 

Because  it  is  easier  to  be  emotional 
than  to  face  facts,  I  am  sure  the  bill 
will  pass,  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  It 
win  fail,  and  I  want  the  record  to  show 
why  I  believe  this. 

The  problem  of  chronic  and  persist- 
ent unemplo3rment  is  one  of  our  most 
serious  national  problems,  not  only  in 
terms  of  its  bad  economic  effects,  but 
particularly  in  terms  of  human  suffering, 
and  the  deterioration  of  human  values 
and  resources.  Therefore,  my  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  is  that  it  will  not  pro- 
duce the  results  its  advocates  anticipate, 
and  that  having  passed  it  under  the 
lUusion  that  it  will,  we  will  not  look 
further  for  the  real  answer. 

The  main  programs  in  the  bill  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  year  to  bring  forth 
even  the  most  meager  results  that  might 
follow  under  even  the  most  hopeful  cir- 
cumstances. And  this  delay  will  add 
fnjstration  to  the  existing  misery.    The 


Senator  from  Ilhnois  [Mr  Douglas  1. 
acknowledging  tl.at  the  bill  s  effects  will 
be  smaU.  likes  to  qiwte  the  Chinese 
philosopher.  Lao-tse,  to  the  effect  that 
a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins 
with  one  step,  and  says  this  bill  is  that 
step.  I  am  neither  CHiinese  nor  a  phi- 
losopher, but  I  know  that  if  that  first 
step  starts  out  in  the  wrong  direction,  we 
must  travel  more  than  the  original  thou- 
sand miles  to  reach  our  goal  —if  we  ever 
do. 

I  think  the  step  this  bill  takes  is  lead- 
ing us  in  the  wrong  direction  Here  are 
some  of  my  reasons ; 

First,  It  fails  to  implement  its  basic 
objective,  which  in  Itself  is  Inadequate, 
being  merely  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
chronic  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  of  certain  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 

What  should  our  basic  objective  be? 
We  are  not  interested  in  alleviating 
unemployment.  Rather,  we  should  seek 
to  discover  the  .*ange  of  situations  and 
conditions  that  have  contributed  to  this 
chronic  unemployment  in  order  that  we 
can  de-'elop  cooperative  efTorls  to  cure 
Lhem.  If  that  i;  our  goal,  we  mu.st  look 
at  the  specific  problems  of  each  com- 
munity. If  we  do  this,  we  may  find  many 
broad,  commor.  problems  that  run 
through  the  whole  pattern,  but  in  each 
community  there  will  probably  be  a  dif- 
ferent mix  and  each  will  require  a 
different  prograra  for  a  cure 

If  the  cure  Is  our  objective,  we  ou^ht 
to  start  at  the  community  level  and 
reach  out  from  Ihcrc  for  cooperative  a.s- 
si-Ttance  from  community  leaders, 
entrepreneurs.  Investors,  labor  leaders, 
educators.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  finally,  perhaps,  specific  existing 
services  of  the  I'ederal  Government. 

But  the  pending  bill  starts  with  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent  and  reaches  down 
It  assumes  that  all  unemployment  is 
alike,  and  can  \ye  cured  wi*.h  a  general 
Pedeml  program,  regardless  of  the  local 
situation  or  the  specific  cause  of  the 
distress. 

It  prescribes  a  painkiller — like  as- 
pirin— without  l)emg  concerned  whether 
the  pain  is  caused  by  an  Incurable 
cancer  or  a  hangover.  And  finally,  the 
programs  It  olfers.  the  psUnklUers  it 
prescribes,  are  for  the  most  part  already 
available  and  liave  already  been  used 
for  years.  Insl.ead  of  offering  a  great 
new  program,  we  are  in  fact  injecting 
Federal  power  and  Federal  taxpayers" 
money  into  programs  that  have  been 
available  for  a  long  time — either  from 
private  sources  or  through  local  units 
of  Government.  And.  since  the  prob- 
lem of  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment continues,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  pending  bill,  which 
really  takes  no  new  step,  will  solve  tliem 
now. 

In  fact — and  this  Is  the  second  proof 
of  the  wrong  direction — rather  than 
helping  the  situation.  Federal  Interven- 
tion will  interject  new  problems.  What 
are  some  of  th£se? 

Rrst,  it  sets  jp  new  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation. It  will  Increase  the  burden  on 
all  Federal  taxpayers  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  communities.  The  bill  itself  au- 
thorizes an  expenditure  of  approximate- 


ly $400  million,  but  its  administrative 
cost  under  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
so  far  as  1  know,  has  never  been  esti- 
mated. 

Furthermore,  the  benefits  available  to 
depressed  industrial  areas  under  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  bill  will  be  limited  to  a  few 
States.  The  remaining  States  must  con- 
tribute without  sharing,  and  my  State 
of  Utah  Is  one  of  these. 

Since  the  criteria  for  rural  develop- 
ment are  not  clearly  spelled  out.  no  one 
knows  how  this  money  will  be  divided. 

The  bill  will  discriminate  among  the 
unemployed  thems<'lves.  This  I  have 
discavsed  in  detail  on  page  57  of  the 
committee  report.  Here  I  shall  Just 
summarize  by  .saymi,'  that  of  648.000  un- 
employed in  the  depressed  areas  which 
qualify  under  the  bill,  only  about  38,500. 
or  1  out  of  17.  could  get  a  job  If  this  bill 
were  completely  successful.  Of  course, 
there  1<!  the  further  obvious  discrimina- 
tion that  even  these  potential  bene- 
ficiaries represent  only  1  out  of  136  un- 
employed persons  in  the  United  States. 

This  bill  threstens  our  free  enterprise 
.«;ystem  It  runs  counter  to  the  precepts 
of  what  Ls  still  essentially  a  private  mar- 
ket mechanism,  opcratlrog  within  a  dy- 
namic and  growing  economy. 

The  .strength  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
a  t'reat  dcfrree  is  attributable  to  the 
fluidity  of  its  resources  among  areas 
that  can  use  them  most  efficiently.  This 
has  always  been  an  essential  strength  of 
our  political  system — that  It  permitted 
these  adjustments.  And  the  pending 
bill  would  threaten  to  destroy  that  ad- 
justment mechanism 

Our  economy  has  grown  strong  be- 
cause throujThout  our  history  the  loca- 
tion of  industrial  establishments  has 
been  related  to  the  basic  economic  con- 
sideration-s  Involved — good  markets, 
availability  of  transportation,  the  labor 
supply,  the  accessibility  to  raw  materials 
In  the  area,  and  the  existence  of  a 
healthy  business  climate,  and  so  forth. 
To  substitute  an  artificially  created. 
Government -sponsored  program  to  In- 
duce Industries  to  locate  In  areas  which 
are  intrinsically  unsulted  for  them, 
purely  on  the  ground  that  these  areas 
are  unable  to  compete  on  purely  eco- 
nomic grounds.  Is  to  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  Into  the  economic  machine. 

Once  Congress  establishes  the  princi- 
ple that  the  Federal  Government  should 
direct  Industrial  expansion  Into  selected 
areas,  there  will  be  powerful  political 
pressures  to  fulfill  the  commitment  to 
these  areas 

If  Initial  plant-location  inducements 
do  not  prove  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
commitment,  greater  inducements  will 
undoubtedly  be  proposed  to  Congress. 
And  political  pressures  to  provide  them 
may  well  be  Irresistible. 

The  bill  IS  unnecessary  because  all  the 
services  it  provides  are  already  available 
through  private  sources,  local  govern- 
ments, or  existing  Federal  agencies  in 
ways  which  are  equally  effective  or  can 
be  made  so  by  slight  modiflcatioiu. 

The  bill  sets  up  four  major  programs: 

First.  Commercial  and  industrial  loans 
for  buildings  in  urban  depressed  areas. 

Second.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
loans  for  rural  areas. 
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Third.  Public  facility  loans  and  grants. 

Fourth.  Vocational  training  and  re- 
training. 

In  each  case,  either  the  program  is 
essentially  a  duplication  of  an  existing 
program,  or  It  will  not  solve  the  problem 
which  created  the  unemployment  In  the 
first  place. 

Sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  describe  the 
.so-called  "redevelopment  areas"  and  set 
forth  a  program  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  lend  up  to  65  per- 
cent of  the  capital  needed  to  build  build- 
ings and  "in  case  of  dimonstrated  need" 
purchase  machinery  to  aid  in  providing 
employment  opportunities  in  the  areas. 

Looking  at  the  .specific  provisions  of 
the  bill,  I  should  like  tc  comment  on  some 
of  Its  obvious  weaknesses  In  these  pro- 


grams. 


THE  CRrriai* 


Criteria  under  Uie  bill  are  f«t  up  sta- 
tistically and  while  the  bill  says  they 
must  exclude  "unemployment  due  pri- 
marily to  temporary  or  seasonal  factors." 
they  do  not  do  so.  because  they  are  based 
on  a  sampling  statistical  technique  and 
make  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  kind 
or  duration  of  unemployment  involved. 
This  failure  is  mado  obviotis  by  the 
monthly  fluctuations  of  the  numbers,  as 
a  result  of  which  some  cities  near  the 
breaking  point  movt  in  and  out  of 
eliglbiUty. 

After  setting  up  the  criteria,  the  bill 
in  section  5(b)  gives  the  Administrator 
the  right  to  ignore  them  on  a  very  gen- 
eral finding  of  need — which  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  political  need.  Section  5(b) 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  section 
relating  to  rural  area;.  We  do  not  find 
the  word  "rural"  until  we  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  page  43.  However,  section  5(b> 
begins: 

Tbe  AdmlnUtrstor  shall  also  d««tgaate  M 
"redevelopment  Areas"  '.boe*  ktmui  (Includ- 
ing Indt&n  reeervaUons  >  wttbln  tb«  UnltMl 
stAtea  which  do  not  m(«t  tbe  requlrMnmti 
•et  forth  In  subaection  (a)  but  which  he 
determlnea  are  among  the  highest  In  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  low-lncom*  familftw. 
and  In  which  there  exists  a  condition  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploymant 
or  underen\ployment. 

In  my  opinion,  this  opens  th«  door 
wide  to  the  Administrator  to  ignore  the 
criteria  contained  in  section  5(a).  and 
permits  him  to  include  in  the  program 
almost  any  area. 

There  is  another  subsection  of  section 
5  which  affects  this  situation,  and  I  shall 
comment  on  that  a  little  later. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
program. 

The  program  which  the  bill  creates  by 
these  sections  is  in  fuct  a  financial  sub- 
sidy or  Inducement  to  business  to  locate 
In  an  eligible  community.  The  extent 
of  this  subsidy,  when  it  is  boiled  down, 
is  the  possible  difference  between  the 
interest  rate  on  loans,  under  this  bill, 
roughly  4%  percent,  and  the  cost  of 
money  through  other  means.  On  this 
phase  of  the  program  I  have  these 
comments: 

(a)  It  will  not  create  jobs.  If  merely 
building  buildings  would  do  so.  we  need 
never  have  any  unemployment.    Rather 


tbe  reverse  is  true.  Job-generating  new 
ideas,  new  products,  new  services,  and 
new  mailLets  come  first  and  then  the 
factory  buildings  will  be  built,  or  empty 
ones  filled,  or  full  ones  expanded.  But 
it  is  necessary,  first,  to  have  the  jobs  t»e- 
fore  the  buildings. 

(b)  The  program  is  not  necessary. 
Then  was  no  positive  testimony  in  tlie 
hearings  to  the  effect  that  money  is  not 
available  in  depressed  areas  to  finance 
the  location  of  good  prospects;  indeed. 
there  was  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

(c)  As  an  economic  incentive,  this 
pnHiwsal  is  very  weak.  Money  can  be 
and  has  been  raised  by  the  sale  of  tax- 
free  community  revenue  bonds  at  inter- 
est rates  equal  to  or  lower  than  those 
available  imder  this  bill,  and  there  Is  a 
ready  market  for  these  bonds  which  can 
now  be  issued  in  15  States;  and,  by 
changes  in  State  laws,  could  be  available 
evenrwhere.  Even  if  we  look  to  other 
private  sources  without  the  tax-exempt 
advantages  of  revenue  bonds,  this  sub- 
sidy would  be  worth  considerably  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  production 
in  manufacturing,  since  you  are  only 
reducing  building  financing  cost  by 
only  one -third  and  these  represent  only 
2  percent  of  the  costs  of  production  in 
manufactiu-ing. 

(d)  Tliere  aie  between  10,000  and 
15.000  private  and  local  pubUc  agencies 
already  working  to  r>ersuade  business  to 
locate  in  their  communities,  and  in  1957 
they  spent  an  estimated  $30  million  just 
on  sales  efforts  alone. 

To  show  how  widespread  this  prac- 
tice is.  I  have  some  samples  of  the  liter- 
ature which  is  now  being  produced  to 
try  to  persuade  businessmen  to  move 
into  specific  States  or  communities.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  bill  would  not  provide 
a  single  dollar  which  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

I  have  before  me  a  Massachusetts 
book,  a  Pennsylvania  book,  and  an  Il- 
linois book. 

Another  example  is  a  very  beautiful 
book  prepared  by  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
which  has  distressed  areas. 

Another  magnificent  book  is  entitled 
"The  Immutable  Images  of  Oklahoma." 
This  is  the  kind  of  material  which  is 
now  being  prepared  and  distributed  at 
a  cost,  including  the  sales  effort  to  sup- 
port it.  of  some  $30  million  a  year.  Yet 
such  promotional  methods  have  not  been 
suoeessful  in  locating  industries  in  de- 
pressed areas  in  many  of  the  States 
which  are  now  spending  that  money. 

I  listened  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  argue  with  his  junior  col- 
league. Pennsylvania  has  a  very  excel- 
lent program,  probably  as  good  as  any 
in  the  United  States.  The  man  in 
charge  of  that  program  testified  that 
it  was  possible  to  persuade  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  prospects  to  go  into  de- 
pressed areas;  the  other  72  percent 
preferred  to  go  into  areas  where  there 
was  no  problem  of  great  unemployment. 

The  bill  provides  no  funds  for  sales 
promotion  of  communities,  unless  the 
funds  set  up  for  technical  assistance  un- 
der section  22  csm  be  so  used.  But  these 
funds  total  only  $4  Mt  million  for  all  tech- 
nical assistance  of  all  types,  including 
sales  promotion,   if  such  does  qualify. 


The  bill  is  not  clear  on  this.  This  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  $30  million  spent  by 
existing  development  groups  exclusively 
for  this  function. 

(e)  The  $200  million  for  industrial 
loans  in  urban  and  rural  areas  set  up 
by  the  bill  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared with  what  private  business  spends 
for  plant  and  equipment  without  such  a 
bill.  In  the  recession  year  of  1958,  this 
was  $9  billion  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, and  $29  billion  in  all  industries — 
145  times  greater  than  the  bill  proposes. 
Six  billion  dollars  of  this  went  for  build- 
ings alone  in  1958.  30  times  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  bill  for  tills  restricted 
purpose. 

(f>  But  even  if  the  $200  million  were 
spent,  it  would  probably  be  inefTectual 
for  two  reasons: 

First.  Several  States  are  already  of- 
fering greater  inducements  than  this 
bill  could  create,  including  local  tax  and 
other  concessions. 

Second.  Those  people  who  work  pro- 
fessionally in  the  field  of  selling  com- 
munities as  locations  to  industry  gen- 
erally agree  that  there  are  other  values 
which  are  much  more  persuasive  than 
subsidized  rent.  I  obtained  specific  Usts 
from  47  of  the  50  States,  and  they  are 
summarized  on  page  55  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of 
rent,  only  one  placed  it  as  high  as  fourth. 
Nearly  all  of  the  replies  placed  it  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  added 
the  comment  that  rent  was  of  relatively 
minor  importance. 

Yet  all  the  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
provide  subsidized  loans  equal  to  ap- 
proximately 1  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  manufacturing. 

(g)  The  bill  fails  as  an  immediate  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  unemployment  because 
it  takes  from  9  to  18  months  to  locate 
and  persuade  a  prospect,  in  addition  to 
the  time  to  construct  the  building. 
Many  persons  are  hoping  that  as  soon 
as  the  bill  is  passed,  jobs  will  begin  to 
spring  up  in  the  depressed  areas.  A 
year,  perhaps  2  years,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  will  have  passed 
before  the  meager  effects  of  the  bill  can 
be  felt. 

(h)  Because  of  the  other  programs 
now  operating,  interjection  of  this  Fed- 
eral program  may  have  three  undesir- 
able effects: 

First.  It  may  attract  only  the  less -de- 
sirable and  more  risky  enterprises  which 
have  a  low  survival  rate  and  create  only 
temporary  jobs.  Some  such  mortality 
has  happened  in  many  depressed  com- 
munities already. 

Second.  Since  the  program  cannot 
create  new  jobs  or  increase  the  number 
of  prospects,  it  will  simply  replace  money 
which  would  have  come  from  other 
sources  without  having  changed  a  single 
management  decision  or  location,  and 
thus,  taxpayers"  money  will  be  down  the 
drain,  so  to  speak.  I  feel  certain  that 
much  of  the  support  from  the  people  in 
the  States  which  already  have  active 
programs  for  this  purpose  is  that  they 
hope  Federal  money  will  come  in  and 
enable  them  to  save  some  of  the  money 
which  is  now  being  spent  at  the  State 
level. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  more  serious 
than  that,  this  measure  is  a  first,  faint 
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step    Into    PederaUaed    manufacturing 
faclllUes. 
Third.  Since  the  Irill  Mts  up  a  new 

bureaucracy,  the  cost  per  Job  located 
will  be  very  high. 

(i)  Section  20  of  the  bill  requires  the 
revelation  to  the  pntdle  of  certain  basic 
facts  about  a  c<»np*ny  which  applies 
for  a  loan  under  thia  biOI — including  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  its  purpose,  and  the 
security  offered.  In  the  case  of  private 
loans,  made  from  prlTate  sources,  this 
information  Is  kept  In  confidence.  Few 
businesses  with  good  credit  would  want 
to  make  their  program  public,  just  to 
save  a  fraction  of  the  Interest  cost. 

Turning  now  to  the  application  of 
this  proposed  law  to  rural  redevelop- 
ment areas,  as  found  In  subsection  5(b) , 
all  of  the  above  objectkms  apply,  plus 
these  additional  criticisms. 

The  criteria  under  subsection  5(b)  are 
so  loose  as  to  invite  political  pressiurs. 
Every  rural  community  in  the  United 
States  that  dreams  of  becoming  an  in- 
dustrial center  can  vmHj;  and  this  is 
particularly  true  for  k»w-lncome.  low- 
cost-of -living  areas  in  the  South  and  in 
the  Southwest. 

Except  for  the  loan  feature,  which, 
as  I  have  indicated,  is  not  very  signifi- 
cant, the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
closely  related  to  the  rural  development 
program  started  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  If  that  program  needs 
beefing  up,  why  not  do  so?  If  we  have 
both.  Oresham's  law  will  operate,  and 
one  will  be  ignored. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl  has  made  the  point  that  if  we 
have  two  programs,  one  for  general  re- 
development areas  meeting  certain  spec- 
ified unemployment  ratios,  and  another 
specifically  for  rural  ccmmunities,  the 
rural  communities  can  probably  claim 
under  both,  and  thus  have  an  advantage 
over  the  largw  cities.  This  Is  worth  con- 
sidering as  another  weakness  of  this 
subsection. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  phase  of 
the  bUL  Section  7  provides  for  $100 
million  in  loans  for  public  facilities  for 
commercial  and  industral  purposes,  and 
section  8  for  $75  million  of  Federal 
grants  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  reasons  why  the  public  facility 
loan  provisions  are  not  necessary  are. 
to  me,  obvious: 

First.  Most  commimities  can  issue 
tax-exempt  bonds,  general  or  revenue, 
at  lower  interest  rates. 

Second.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so  can 
use  the  existing  law  under  which  such 
loans  are  available  through  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  which  al- 
ready has  a  staff  set  up  to  provide  this 
service. 

Third.  If  it  is  agreed  that  loans  under 
this  section  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  to 
administer,  I  would  observe  that  if  an 
agency  has  two  loan  programs  of  differ- 
ent values,  then  the  most  advantageous 
and  the  cheapest  one  wUl  be  used,  and 
the  other  will  be  n^lected.  Therefore. 
Mr.  President,  why  not  have  only  one,  in 
the  first  place? 

Fourth.  If  it  is  argued  that  the  bill 
would  authorize  a  type  of  loan  that  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  can- 


not now  provide,  then  certainly  it  would 
be  simpler  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  law,  rather  than 
to  make  a  new  one. 

Section  8  provides  for  grants  for  public 
facility  projects.  This  breaks  through 
into  a  new  area  of  Federal  handouts. 
Under  the  present  law.  grants  are  avail- 
able for  planning  community  facilities. 
This  proposfKl  law  would  make  them 
available  for  actual  construction  of  such 
projects,  on  the  weak  and  general  cri- 
terion that  'there  is  little  probability 
that  such  a  project  can  be  undertaken 
without  the  grant."  Can  one  think  of 
any  community  which  could  not  develop 
a  real  case,  under  this  rule — in  short, 
that  without  this  grant,  it  could  not  pro- 
vide the  service?  If  we  ever  begin  on 
grants  for  public  facilities,  who  will  ap- 
ply for  loarw?  This  ie  another  serious 
breach  In  the  wall  that  separates  Wash- 
ington from  the  local  community. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  general 
phase,  represented  by  sections  18  and 
17.  These  actions  involve  training  and 
retraining  for  new  Jobs,  either  after  an 
Industry  relocates,  or  before.  This  is 
one  area  on  which  I  think  Federal  lead- 
ership and  participation  can  be  helpful. 
But  I  think  this  program  Is  of  such 
great  importance  that  it  requires  a  bill 
of  its  own.  This  is  an  area  In  which  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  lacks 
Jurisdiction.  The  problem  of  develop- 
ing a  program  of  vocational  education 
for  unemployed  adults  belongs  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
It  needs  very  serious  study.  In  which  not 
only  the  congressional  committees,  but 
also  the  E>ei>artment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  US.  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  several  States  should 
participate.  Some  Interesting  pilot  pro- 
grams have  been  operating  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kiintucky :  and  some  excellent 
ideas  that  have  grown  out  of  that  ex- 
perience are  contained  in  a  brochure, 
written  by  David  L.  Francis,  mayor  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  entitled  "Solving 
a  Critical  Human  Problem."  I  recom- 
mend Its  retidlng  to  every  Senator,  and 
ask  that  a  certain  section  which  I  have 
marked  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

TTie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pkll 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  from  the  article  are  as 
follows : 

STKPS    NbCKSSABT     To     iMPt-XMKXT     PROPOSALS 

roB  Vocational  Tkainlno  im  Rrpomr 
Entttlkd  "Solving  a  Cbitical  Httmam 
Pkoblkm" 

The  programs  outlined  by  leglAlatlon  now 
pending — \3T^jSglTig  new  Industry  and  jobs 
Into  distressed  areas — may  take  many 
months  or  years  to  reach  down  to  the  lerel 
of  the  man  who  Is  now  actually  unemployed. 
Therefore,  outmlgratlon  on  a  carefully 
planned  basLs  Is  a  necessary  part  of  this  pro- 
gram to  give  Immediate  relief.  The  follow- 
ing fo\ir  steps  are  necessary  to  fulfill  siich  a 
program. 

1.  Counseling  by  employer  or  termination 
of  employee's  job  and  reference  by  employer 
to  the  counseling  senrlce  of  the  V.S  Employ- 
ment Serrlce  ofBce.  If  the  unemployed  per- 
son has  been  without  work  for  an  extended 
period,  the  \JB.  ESnployment  Service  coun- 
selor should  provide  aptitude  teats  and 
guidance  as  needed. 


a.  TTm  U.S.  Kmployment  Service  counselor 
should  review  the  applicant's  aptltud*  tasts. 
determine  where  he  Is  qualified  to  work,  and 
than  review  with  him  ths  Jobs  available 
locally  or  elsewhere.  If  employment  can  be 
found  locally,  the  problem  Is  solved  at  that 
point.  If  not.  the  counselor  should  deter- 
mine the  financial  ability  of  the  applicant 
to  travel  to  an  area  offering  potential 
employnoent  to  him. 

3.  li  the  applicant  cannot  find  a  Job  locally 
or  Is  not  qualified  for  employment  outside 
the  area,  the  counselor  should  determine 
whether  vocational  training  will  properly 
retrain  htm  for  a  Job  locally  or  to  relocate 
In  another  area.  If  the  applicant  has  suffi- 
cient finances  to  attend  training  school  on 
his  own.  the  counselor  should  so  recommend. 
If  not.  the  counselor  should  work  out  the 
financial  assistance  neceaaary  (new  legisla- 
tion will  be  required  to  give  this  asalstanoe). 
and  the  applicant  should  be  encouraged  to 
avail  himself  to  such  retraining. 

4.  On  completion  of  the  retraining  course, 
counselor  should  again  consult  with  appU- 
cant  and  provide  detailed  aaslstancs  In 
securing  employment  within  tki»  aiwA  or 
without.  This  may  require  a  loan  to  the  ap- 
pUcajit  to  enable  him  to  travel  to  an  area  of 
potential  employment  and  ultimately  re- 
locate his  family  there. 

It  Is  recognized  that  capital  expenditures 
will  t>e  required  either  to  expand  existing 
vocational  schools  or  construct  new  ones. 
The  pattern  for  such  schools  has  already 
been  developed  In  both  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia 

Such  a  program,  handled  primarily  on  the 
evening  slilft  In  vocational  schools,  could 
process  several  thousand  unemployed 
workers  In  West  Virginia  and  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and.  over  a  S-year  period,  could  elim- 
inate at  least  60  [wrcent  of  the  labor  surplus 
in  those  States.  It  U  doubtful  that  the  pro- 
gram now  in  the  leglalatlve  hopper  cotild 
give  the  same  results  In  a  6-year  period.  If 
ever. 

A  secondary  aspect  of  this  training  pro- 
gram la  the  fact  that  neither  West  Virginia 
nor  Kentucky  Is  currently  providing  suffi- 
cient vocational  training  to  high  school  stu- 
dents, particularly  those  who  do  not  plan 
to  attend  college.  As  a  result,  these  young 
people  are  graduating  from  high  school 
without  proper  training  to  seek  gainful  em- 
ploymenC  Thus  such  a  program  as  out- 
lined herein,  when  It  has  completed  its 
primary  objective,  could  be  merged  into  an 
expanded  training  program  for  high  school 
Btudrnta  which  would  better  prepare  them 
for  gainful  employment  upon  graduation 
from  hljh  school. 

Cttt    or  HuNrutaimv, 
Hunttngton,  W.  Tm..  February  $,  19$1. 
To  Interested  Parties: 

Herewith  la  final  draft  of  my  report  "Solv- 
ing a  Critical  Human  Problem."  the  previous 
draft  of  which  was  maUed  to  soms  800  edu- 
cators, legislators,  bualnesamen.  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  communications 
media.  Many  favorable  editorial  eomments 
have  been  made  on  this  draft,  and  a  num- 
ber of  constructive  suggestions  received 
have  been  lncori>orated  in  this  final  draft. 

Vocational  training  as  a  solution  to  un- 
employment is  not  a  new  idea,  but  has  never 
been  used  In  sufflelent  volume  to  more 
than  prove  it  can  be  done.  The  distressed 
area  problem  has  Increased  to  the  extent 
that  corrective  meaaxires  of  equal  size  are 
needed. 

No  mention  has  been  made  as  to  sources 
of  revenue  to  finance  this  program,  except 
in  one  instance,  because  it  La  generally 
beyond  the  province  of  this  study.  The 
decision  as  to  where  financing  should  orig- 
inate should  be  made  within  the  State 
legislatures   as   well   as   In  Washington. 

If  thia  report  Is  to  be  of  any  ure.  It  must 
be  seriously   considered  and   acted   upon  by 
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both    our    Natkuua    sad    Btat* 
Tour  active  rapport  toward  that 
Bi>ectf  ully  requested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DavD  L. 
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SoLviNO  A  Cxmcax.  Hoitair 
posAL  To  Xmvbovb  torn 

DKFBXaBKD  ABSA  UM 

CIKIA  AK>  m  ■AOTZaSi  Kbhiuutt 

(By  D»vftd  L.  rrsuda.  mayor,  ctty  «< 
BunUn«t<m.  W.   va.) 


The  magnitude  of  tba  Wast  Ylrttnia  ft 
em    Kentucky    uneoplajrmeBt    froMflB    li 
critically  large  and  tbercfor«  raqulns  oorrac- 
tlve  action  of  equal  alas. 
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.  _ _.  40,900 

n.OID 

It  is  to  bs  noted  that  not  included  abova 
are  several  thoaaand  peraons  who  hmrm 
exhausted  the  unemployment  beneilf  or 
are  on  direct  pubUo  amlstanoa.  Tlie 
of  people  receiving  surplus  food  an 
Ur  beats  toUls  300.000  Ui  Waat  Tlrglala  aatf 
175,000  in  eastern  Kentucky. 

Out  of  a  populaUoa  of  IjBOOiXM  Waat  Vir- 
ginia's S3S.00O  work  force  (eaclodlnc  acrl^ 
cultxire  workers)  has  I6J 
ployed  (SA.OOO).  Bsatsn 
IMJDOO  Bonacrtevltura  work  totem,  haa  4Bi)00 
ttjksmployed  (ST  percaat)  OM  ««  a  total 
population  of  M8.0QO. 

There  is  no  one  single  solution  to  tlM  dla- 
treaaed  area  problem  to  oW  '~«"**'"  Stataa 
and  wifartunately.  moat  of  da  attfvitlona 
anggeated  by  fact-llodlng 
laglslatora  are  ot  a  pomp-prlmlag^ 
auch  as  road  or  other  fnUUc 
extension  of  unemployment 
and  improvement  of  Xood  dlatrikotton.  AU 
of  thcea  are  tempainry  attannlanta  «hlak 
when  turned  off  allow  the  area  to  drop  bafCk 
to  its  original  dlatrcaaed  eocdtttan. 
do  they  alvraya  reach  down  to  tba 
who  la  ixnamploywd  and  realty  naedi  O 
A  aecond  form  oC  aohtOoo  la  the  effort  to 
taring  new  Industrlea  Into  a 
by  s\ich  aide  as  t*^*' 
torlums  on  depredation  rates  and  taxaa.  At 
best,  this  has  proved  to  be  aUnr  and  an  un- 
oertain  process.  Ifow  condtttoaa  ara  ao 
critical  that  it  li  time  for  m  new  type  pro- 
gram to  be  effected. 

The  only  really  broad  aohrtloa  that  the 
writer  has  found  to  [irovlde  both  an  Im- 
mediate and  long-nuige  cure  for  the  wnam- 
ployment  problem  In  our  dlitrwaaad  araaa  la 
through  a  crash  program  of  Tocatlonal 
training  which  would  annually  taaeh  la 
West  Virginia  15,000  and  In  ■astern 
tucky  10.000  onemptoysd  workeia  a 
vocation  that  will  enable  tham  to  aeeapt 
Joba  either  within  their  local  eoaamunlty 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  oomntry.  Tlbaaa  un- 
employed mvist  be  made  TocatlonaUy  aaobUa 
BO  that  they  can  properly  aeek  employment 
In  areas  where  Job  opportonltlaa 
available. 

Such  training  programa  ara  already 
oeasfuny  In  effect  In  Waat  Vlrglnln  and  In 
Xastem  Kentucky  and.  if  expanded,  thay 
can  ixovlde  a  aolutton.  These  programa  ara 
not  now  of  sufDdsnt  atze  or  capacity  to  meet 
the  problem.  To  date  these  school*  have 
only  proved  that  tltey  can  be  a  satutlon  to 
the  unemptoyneBt  problem.  Later,  thla  re- 
port will  go  Into  detail  as  to  what  haa  been 


aeoompUshed,  and  bow  voeattanal  b^kwIs 
can  be  develoi;)ed  into  a  crash  program  to 
for  a  large  portion  of  our  unemployed. 
In  lummary,  the  vocational  tralnUig  pro- 
propoaed  herein  involves  four  major 
a*  follows: 
1.  In  West  Virginia,  establish  a  series  of 
major  voestlonal  training  schools,  such  as 
the  Hnnttngton  Xast  High  Training  School, 
which  can  adequately  inroceas  1,900  imem- 
ployed  stodents  per  year.  We  now  have  such 
adioola  tn  Parkeraburg,  VHieellng,  Huntlng- 
tim.  Charleaton.  and  Welch.  But  additional 
or  expansion  of  existing  schools  are 
tn  Bluefleld.  Beckley.  Welrton.  Palr- 
it,  ICartlnsburg.  Keyser.  and  Klkhis. 
West  Virginia  now  has  35  satelUto  voca- 
tfcmal  training  schools  surroonding  these 
large  aehools.  These  need  expanding  and 
atlU  aaore  are  needed  to  operate  in  eonjtinc- 
ttoa  with  the  local  high  achooU.  Theee 
arhoola,  because  of  their  slse.  would  not 
have  the  facmties  and  equipment  of  the 
•antral  schools,  but  they  would  provide  the 
high  aehool  student  with  his  flxst-year  fa- 
miliarisation eoursea  and  the  unemployed 
vlOi  orientation  and  with  the  couraea  not 
laqaliliig  apeeUhced  equipment. 
In  aaatrrn.  Kentudy,  the  plan  now  In 
tUan  at  the  llayo  State  Vocational 
a*  Palntsrvtlle  would  be  stepped  up 
and  this  central  school  plant  expanded  to 
prooam  1,000  unaiiployed  students  annually. 
At  the  same  time  the  program  for  develop- 
of  10  new  Tocstlonal  training  exten- 
itera  In  atrategle  counties  in  eastern 
would  be  accelerated.  The  parent 
in  Haaard.  Harlan.  Sotnersct.  and 
,  would,  like  PalntsvUle'a.  be  enlarged. 
Tkna,  to  get  this  plan  In  full  bloom,  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  land.  bnUdingc,  and 
aqulpmant  would  have  to  be  ^propiiated 
ly.  The  plans  for  this  program 
already  been  developed  by  the  two 
llkla.  in  sflect.  would  be  a  public 
rogram  ad  lasting  value  by  its  leav- 
ing permanent  faculties  to  eazry  on  this  very 
latpcrtant  timlnlng. 

3.  Provide  auAdent  funda  for  teachers' 
aalarlsa  and  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  thla  «raA  program. 

Si.  Aixanga  the  cnrrlevlum  ct  the  aehools 
aa  that  awalona  are  doubka-ahlXted.  During 
tka  Int  rtilft  high  aehool  students  would 
ha  trained  aa  they  are  at  preeent.  On  the 
:  ahlf  V  as  a  gtBiaral  praetlee.  the  older 
men  would  be  rehabilitated  and 
trained  In  a  vocation.  It  haa  been  proved 
that  atodanta  are  more  rapidly  and  eaally 
tralaart  if  they  ara  grouped  within  their  own 
aga  bracket.  Currently  the  Bast  Huntington 
High  Ttadea  Bdiook  la  training  scsne  S50 
high  adMOl  students  on  the  day  shift  and 
an  equal  number  of  men  and  women,  age 
46  or  over,  on  the  evening  shift. 

Over  a  period  of  years  records  show  that 
tfaaaa  vocationally  trained  groupa  have  a 
high  rate  of  employment.  Their  servloea  are 
uaoany  aought  to  the  extent  that  placement 
bureau  services  are  seldom  needed.  Even 
now  many  of  these  graduates  are  being  ab- 
aorbed  by  the  labor  market. 

4.  In  the  case  of  both  the  lilgh  school  and 
nnemj^loyed  adxilt  student  who  cannot  af- 
fbrd  to  attend  school  because  of  economic 
reaaona,  a  system  of  scholarships,  grants, 
and  loans  should  be  established  to  provide 
aehool  oosta  and  subsistence  while  in  school. 
TTpon  gradoatton,  if  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
student  to  leave  the  area,  sxifflclent  funds 
ahotild  be  provided  for  moving  and  at  least 
I  nwnthli  subsistence  In  the  new  area  where 
the  student  relocates. 


The 


VLOW   or   POPTTLATIOn' 

loas  In  peculation  for  the  1950 
far  exceeds  the  net  losses  shown  by 
MOO  census  for  West  Tbglnla  and 
am  I  III  II  Kentucky.  When  the  natural  In- 
craaaaa  are  added  to  the  totals,  pofiulatlon 
•etaally  declined  459.000  In  West  Virginia 
1,000  In  eastern  Kentucky.     If  large 


ntnsbera  of  people  had  not  been  able  to  r^ 
locate  themselves  in  other  areas,  the  di^ 
tressed  situation  woiild  have  been  greatly 
compounded. 

The  dtlaens  of  these  two  areas  have  been 
soivlug  their  own  problems  by  having  the 
Initiative  to  move  to  another  area.  Many 
of  these  workers  saw  the  evidence  of  >oh 
decline  or  they  found  better  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  botfuing  areas.  ICany  were  yoiing 
people  who  had  to  move  becaiise  of  lack  of 
opportunities.  But  now  Jobs  In  other  areas 
are  more  dfflcult  to  aecure  tmleas  one  has 
special  qnaltteatlons.  Thle  movement  of 
population  from  one  area  to  another  Is  as 
old  as  hlatory  and  Is  constantly  In  progress. 
Several  observers  believe  that  the  speeding 
up  of  this  ootmlg(ratlon  from  the  distressed 
areas  la  the  only  rapid  srtutlon  to  labor 
surpluses. 

A  caraftd  but  rapkCy  expanded  vocational 
program  for  both  high  aehool  stxidenta  and 
retralnable  unemployed  win  make  larger 
aegments  of  our  populatlan  In  theee  areaa 
more  aaoblle  In  their  Job  aaeklng  and  wfB 
also  have  the  Important  effect  of  mmking 
them  better  trained  ettlnens  vrtio  can  oaore 
easily  uOapt  themaelvea  Into  the  Ilvtng  pat- 
tern of  a  new  location. 

WHAT  THX   TWO   aXATXa   AXX  ACOOMFUBHnCa 

West  Virgir.:a  Is  currently  graduating  frona 
vocational  schools  some  10.(XX)  high  school 
students.  6,000  employed  students  who  are 
upgrading  themselves,  and  about  1.500  un- 
employed students  per  year. 

Bastem  Kentucky  Is  graduating  from  vo- 
cational schools  'eome  SjDOO  hli^  aehool 
studetkts,  2,000  emfdoyed  students  wkM  an 
upgrading  thrmarivea.  and  about  800  tmem- 
ployed  students  per  year. 

aoooMvusKMBirra   ■Jjsciae 


Edtuaton  In  Weat  Virginia  estbnsto  that 
if  the  vocational  education  expansion  pro- 
gram aa  outlined  below  Is  canted  out,  1S.000 
uneoqrfoyed  can  be  trained  annually.  In 
eastern  Kentucky.  If  a  similar  |jregram  Is 
carried  out  tn  expansion  of  vocattonal 
achoolB,  10.000  unemployed  can  be  retrained 
animally  for  useful  jofae  In  Industry.  See 
aK>endlx  C 

Analysis  by  educators  reveals  that  nearly 
60  percent  of  our  \mempIoyed  are  relxainable 
In  vocational  schools.  The  remainder  are 
not  rilglble  or  Interested  because  of  such 
factors  as  a  lack  of  baste  education,  physical 
handicaps,  health,  or  a  lack  of  desire  for  sdf- 
Improvement.  Existing  programs  In  West 
Vlriglnls  and  In  eastern  K«nt«elcy  for  the  re- 
hahilttatlnn  of  {Aysleally  handicapped  per- 
sons are  excellent,  but  do  need  larger  sup- 
port to  serve  the  number  who  need  this  help. 
Rehabilitation  of  these  people,  however.  Is 
not  a  part  of  this  report. 

On  the  premise  of  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
unemployed  there  are  35.000  fairly  good 
training  inroepects  In  West  Vli-glnla  and 
20,000  In  eastern  Kentucky  to  be  planned 
for.  Assuming  that  unemployment  does  not 
Increase  In  either  State,  moet  of  this  group 
wlthht  S  years  could  be  retrained  and  qual- 
ified for  rdocatlon.  If  neeessary,  in  other 
areas  aa  useful  dtlaens  galnftilly  employed. 

An  Immediate  start  can  be  made  vrlVb.  the 
program  through  the  use  of  extstlrtg  fa- 
cilities. By  scheduling  mxiltlple  shifts,  pres- 
ent buildings,  equipment  and  classrooms  can 
serve  until  new  and  expanded  facilities  are 
constructed. 

The  school  facilities  that  would  be  con- 
structed to  care  for  this  expanded  program 
would  continue  to  be  used  when  unemploy- 
ment surpluaes  are  dimlnated.  Normal 
growth  In  the  number  at  high  school  stu- 
dents taking  vocational  educaOon  would  eas- 
Uy  tiAe  vp  tile  expanded  facilities. 

rUNDS    RKQUXRXD    TO    aCPLXaCXHT    PSOGBAM 

Inasmuch  as  West  Virginia  has  more  avail- 
able present  facilities  ttuta  does  eastern  Ken- 
tucky to  absorb  addltk»al  student  load,  the 
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T«nf1  md  tmlMtair 

9M,W»,m 

•3,800,000 

Eqalpowat  to  mm  sboia 

a,floo.ooo 

Totftl  aplUl  «ost 

Annual  oper»unt«>st» 

•i  Ml  000 

«,  300. 000 
S,  900, 000 

Th«M  funds  an  over  and  abore  that  al- 
ready approprlatad  for  ncnnal  growtb 
requlxamenta. 

West  Vlrgloia  haa  had  no  raoent  capital 
funds  from  State  monay  for  buUdlng  co^^- 
atruotlon.  Some  growtb  naads  and  new 
faculties  have  been  paid  for  by  the  counties. 
Equipment  has  been  provided  by  diverting 
a  small  percents«e  of  operaUnf  funds.  Ken- 
tucky has  a  program  for  tto*  nest  2  years 
to  erect  new  buildings  threiithout  the  SUte 
at  a  cost  of  4  to  8  mllUon  dollars  of  State 
funds  plus  another  half  millton  dollars  of 
county  funds  to  be  added  to  the  program. 
The  SUte  wUl  spend  13  million  to  equip 
these  buildings.  These  esp«ndlt\ir«s  are  for 
normal  growth  requirement*  and  do  not  pro- 
vide In  promptness  or  slaa  the  facilities 
which  would  be  required  to  service  large 
additional  groups  of  unemployed  now. 


THX  rXMANCIlf O  Of  THX  VmMrUOTZO  Ain>  MXSOT 
KIOK  SCaOOL  STUDCMTS  nUOOOH  VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 

Ezperlenee  has  proved  In  the  past  year  in 
West  Virginia  that  no  larga  ^piantlty  of  un- 
employed will  take  advantac*  ot  present 
vocational  facilities  unless  adaciuato  financ- 
ing Is  provided  for  subslsteae*.  It  has  also 
been  brought  to  light  that  many  high  school 
studenU  do  not  have  suflkilent  funds  to  com- 
plete their  educational  program,  whether 
vocational  or  high  school,  and  these  young 
people  also  require  careful  consideration.  A 
procediire  to  provide  for  both  at  theee  groups 
Is  outlined  below. 

The  area  offices  of  Brnploymant  Security 
should  expand  their  exoaUsat  oounsellng, 
aptitude  testing  and  refevnU  proceduree  to 
assure  that  all  retralnabl*  unemployed  are 
directed  to  vocations  that  are  needed  and 
that  are  within  the  applicant's  ability.  The 
counselor  would  advise  tha  luemployed  of 
the  nearest  location  of  vocational  schools 
and  the  courses  avallabl*:  tban  work  out 
with  him  his  financial  situation.  If  the  per- 
son is  newly  unemployed,  a  sufleient  grant 
over  and  above  the  unemployment  Insurance 
wotild  be  provided  for  the  duration  of  the 
course.  He  would  also  be  advlaed  of  the 
source  of  surplus  foods.  In  tlM  ease  of  those 
unemployed  who  are  no  longar  drawing  com- 
pensation, or  who  have  not  been  eligible  for 
compensation,  a  larger  grant  by  necessity 
would  have  to  t>e  made. 

There  Is  a  need  to  provide  enough  addi- 
tional subalstence  to  assura  that  an  unem- 
ployed family  man  can  be  abla  to  begin  and 
complete  a  course  In  vocational  training. 
The  unemployment  benefit  Is  not  quite 
enough  to  meet  this  need.  The  pattern  of 
the  colglnal  education  plan  for  World  War  II 
veterans  appears  to  be  aji^leable.  School 
ooeto  are  paid  direct  to  the  Institution  and 
the  sttxlent  receives  a  subsistence  allowance. 
A  maximum  period  of  23  weeks  of  training 
Is  sufficient  for  the  adult  unemployed. 

A  nr»*Timiim  of  (60  per  week  subsistence 
(Including  unemployment  pay  benefits)  will 
better  enable  a  student  to  oomplete  hU 
training.  UnssnploynMnt  weekly  maximum 
payments  are  980  and  |B7,  rmpeetlvely,  In 
West  Virginia  axul  Kentucky. 

The  annual  number  of  ISjOOO  West  Vir- 
ginia unemployed  proqjteeta  for  training, 
vUualized  In  this  report,  woold  receive  max- 


imum supplemental  subsistence  funds  as 
follows: 

Unemployment  benefit  pay  now  averages 
•33  per  week  In  West  Virginia.  . 

If  aU  ia,COO  trainees  received  an  additional 
•38  per  week  for  23  weeks,  a  total  of  •0.2 
million  would  be  required. 

Tot  eastern  Kentucky  the  maximum  sup- 
plemental paymenta  for  10,000  trainees  would 
be  HS  million  annually. 

In  the  case  of  the  student  of  high  school 
age  who  is  without  means  to  continue  on 
with  vocational  training,  a  counseling  service 
within  the  school  system  Itself  should  be 
established  and  funds  up  to  •650  per  student 
provided  for  these  people  to  continue  with 
their  education. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  vocational 
training  school,  counseling  service  both 
within  the  school  system  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Security  should  be  available  to 
advise  the  graduates  of  the  availability  of 
jobs  In  various  parta  of  oxir  country  If 
prospects  of  Jobs  can  be  located,  loans  up 
to  •dOO  should  be  made  where  needed  to 
those  who  do  not  have  adequate  anances 
for  them  to  go  and  secure  the  Job.  and  to 
transport  their  families  to  the  new  location. 
At  least  1  month's  subslstance  should  be 
made  available  in  a  loan  form  to  these 
people  BO  that  they  may  become  settled  in 
the  new  area. 

Almost  every  analysis  of  the  Appalachian 
region's  unemployed  Includes  a  statement 
of  need  for  elevating  the  average  level  of 
education.  Such  an  Improvement,  says  the 
consensus,  would  upgrade  an  Important 
evaluation  point  used  by  prospective  indus- 
try In  making  a  slta  selection  and  would 
Improve  the  chances  of  the  region  •  people 
to  obtain  employment 

Typical  is  the  comment  of  Harvey  8 
Perloir  In  his  article  "Lagging  Sectors  and 
Regions  of  the  AnMrican  Economy"  "I 
would  put  Kt  the  top  Of  the  list  an  Intensive 
effort  to  Improve  education  in  the  depressed 
areas,  to  prepare  young  persons  for  a  life- 
time of  skilled,  productive  work.  Compared 
to  other  governmental  measures  that  have 
been  proposed,  public  Investment  in  educa- 
tion promises  the  greatest  relative  returns  " 

None  of  the  previous  studies,  however, 
have  oome  to  grips  with  the  specifics  of  this 
distresasd  area  unemployment.  Detailed 
plans  for  correction  and  statements  of  cost 
of  what  would  be  entailed  to  train  these 
unemployed  have  not  heretofore  been  pre- 
sented We  submit  that  the  current  situa- 
tion is  sufficiently  critical  to  demand  de- 
tailed planning  by  legislators  and  action 
that  can  effectively  bring  this  unemploy- 
ment down  to  a  minimum  number  It  Is 
with  this  Intent  that  the  foregoing  is 
respectfully  proposed. 

APPENDIX    C 

The  specific  vocational  courses  that  wuuld 
be  offered  unemployed  adults  for  retraining 
would  be  determiiied  through  a  collaborative 
plan,  functioning  between  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Security. 

Initial  screening  uf  qualified  applicants  is 
done  by  Economic  Security.  This  Office  also 
states  to  the  vocational  educators  the  type 
of  Jobs  that  offer  the  best  employment  pros- 
pects at  home  or  elsewhere 

Job  skin  demands  change  i<ften  For 
adults,  however,  the  educators  believe  that 
the  vocations  of  automobile  mechanics,  uu- 
tomobllc  body  repair,  electrical  repair,  build- 
ing trades,  building  custodian,  stenographic 
work,  and  practical  nursing  offer  more  regu- 
lar opportunity  When  changes  iX'cur  In  the 
market  demand  for  Job  skills,  almost  any 
combination  of  the  following  courses  could 
be  offered  by  the  schools:  automobile  me- 
chanics; automobile  body  repair:  mine  ma- 
chinery repair:  machine  tool  operator;  re- 
frigeration mechanics;  power  sewing  machine 
operator:  carpentry;  machine  shop,  electrical 
repair;       welding;       upholstering;       building 


trades,  bull  ling  custodian.  Janitorial  service, 
shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping,  practical 
nursing 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  both 
this  bill  and  Mayor  Prancls,  In  his 
brochure,  raise  the  question  of  payments 
ot  unemplojrment  compensation  during 
vocational  training.  This  proposed 
change  In  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion pattern  would  affect  the  laws  of 
all  the  States,  and  in  itself  is  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
which  today  spent  most  of  the  time 
working  on  a  bill  in  this  area. 

To  summarize  my  point  of  view  on 
these  training  sections,  I  beheve  they 
contain  the  only  really  worthwhile  ideas 
in  the  bill.  They  deserve  and  require 
greater  study,  in  which  the  States  have 
every  right  to  participate.  I  think  the 
vocational  training  proposals  in  this  bill, 
while  worthy  in  objective,  are  prema- 
ture. Inadequately  conceived,  and  beyond 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Banking  and 
Cuirency  Committee.  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  I  hope  implementations  of  these 
sections  can  be  held  up.  pending  com- 
pletion of  a  full  study,  full  consultation 
with  the  States,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  bills  which  can  be  handled  by 
the  appropriate  committees. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  final  part  of 
this  statement  against  the  bill  I  wish 
to  comment  on  several  miscellaneous 
proposals  it  contains. 

The  bill  provides  for  direct  Treasury 
borrowing  up  to  (300  million. 

We  have  already  been  over  that  road 
I  join  Senator  RoanTSOH   in  believing 
it  IS  unsoimd  in  principle.     I  am  sorry 
that    Senator   Robzktson's   amendment 
was  not  adopted. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  In  my  opinion 
tlie  criteria  are  too  general  and  the 
power  of  the  administrator  too  great  to 
avoid  political  pressures  and  inevitable 
political  favoritism. 

Third.  Subsection  5(d)  is  so  general 
that,  under  It,  the  whole  United  States 
could  be  designated  as  a  redevelopment 
area.  I  know  that  is  unlikely;  but  the 
discubtion  in  the  hearings  gave  evidence 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  were 
thinking  in  terms  of  vast  multi-State 
regions  which  contain  many  prosperous 
communities  which  could  become,  by 
definition,  redevelopment  areas.  This 
section  Is  simply  an  amplified  restate- 
ment of  subsection  5(b),  which  virtually 
gives  the  administration  even  greater 
riRht  to  open  the  door  wide. 

Fourth.  By  including  the  words  "or 
commercial"  on  line  22  of  subsection 
6ia).  we  abandoned  any  practical  limi- 
tation oii  the  use  to  which  the  money 
available  under  the  bill  mi^ht  be  put. 

Fifth.  Mr  President,  with  a  bow  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, I  state  that  In  my  opinion  the  antl- 
pirating  language  is  better  than  in  the 
original  version,  but  there  are  no  spe- 
cific penalties  that  apply  here,  and  it  is 
still  uneixforclble. 

Sixth.  The  position  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  creditor,  as  set  forth 
in  subsection  6'b)  9'D),  is  l)etter  than 
it  was  before  the  Banking  Committee 
wrestled  with  It.  but  it  is  still  very  weak. 
as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clcllan  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  after- 
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noon.  Uliele  Bam  may  well  end  op  own- 
ing a  lot  of  leoondhand  empty  buUd- 
ints  tn  aoHndled  distressed  areM. 

Sections  14  and  15.  dealloff  wttA  vaban 
renewal  and  urt>an  planning  grants, 
make  this  bill  a  strange  hybrid.  I  do  not 
think  any  member  of  the  committee  will 
claim  to  understand  these  sectioos  thor- 
oughly. To  me,  these  sections  ■eem  to 
be  an  attempt  to  use  the  benefits  nader 
this  bill  to  augment  thoee  available  un- 
der the  urban  renewal  program,  and 
provide  funds  to  those  who  acquire  prop- 
erty for  private  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial development  under  that  program. 
This  is  even  a  greater  privilege  than  is 
available  in  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial factory  loan  programs,  where 
money  can  only  be  used  for  baOdlngs 
and  machinery,  8o  far  as  I  know,  there 
was  no  testimony  on  these  sections  in 
the  hearings  and  I  hope  they  will  be 
taken  out  of  this  bill  azKi  considered 
when  we  discuss  the  urbcm  roiewal  pro- 
gram in  connecUon  with  housing  legis- 
lation. 

I  realize  that  is  not  going  to  be  done, 
but  I  think  this  section  of  the  bill  shoidd 
have  been  handled  in  that  way. 

Section  21  puts  in  the  traditional 
Davis-Bacon  feature,  which  will  make  it 
impractical,  if  not  impossible,  to  use  the 
local  unemployed  to  help  buHd  the  build- 
ings that  are  supposed  later  to  iHing 
jobs  into  the  community.  The  great 
"untouchable"  factor  tn  this  whole  prob- 
lem of  chronic  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment is  the  rote  of  the  policies  of  organ- 
ized labor  In  creating  and  mslntalning 
this  sad  condition.  I  hope  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  wiH  face  up  to  this 
realisUcally  in  his  work  with  the  new 
advlsOTT  committee  on  unemployment. 

To  simimarlze.  to  me.  this  is  a  bad 
bill— bad  because  It  raises  hopes  that 
cannot  be  realized;  bad  because  it 
ignores  the  real  causes  of  trouble  at  the 
local  level;  bad  because  moat  of  Its  pro- 
posed solutions  d^vUeate  existing  pro- 
grams: and  bad  because  it  Injeets  the 
Federal  aoremment  Into  competitlan 
with  the  States,  the  communities,  and 
with  private  citizens.  The  only  feature 
of  the  bill  which  does  not  produce  com- 
petition or  overlappakg  is  the  training 
feature.  This  feature  offers  real  hope. 
and  I  support  it,  but  It  needs  more  care- 
ful development  through  cooperation 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies  and 
with  committees  of  Congress  having 
appropriate  Jurisdiction.  I  think  this 
should  be  handled  in  a  separate  bilL 

I  recognize  that  the  biU  has  a  lot  of 
steam  behind  it  developed  by  both  ott- 
cial  administrative  policy  and  by  sur- 
charged emotion.  But  the  only  Jobs  we 
can  really  coimt  on  this  biH  to  create 
are  in  the  new  agency  it  sets  up  In  the 
Department  <rf  Commerce. 

In  conclusion,  I  Aoold  like  to  read  a 
brief  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  7.  IMl,  which  IDus- 
trates  the  underlying  fallacy  of  this  type 
of  legislation: 

Tha  OanscH  Boreau  baa  npcatad  that 
Peacock,  Tax.,  and  Bunka  and  Opblv.  Oaio.. 
all  have  ona  tblng  In  eoamon:  A  popoU- 
tkm  ot  aaro. 

TiMM  TlUi^aa  w«ra  taornad  Into  ^kort 
towns  when  the  local  aiinnomte  malnata^— 
either    mine    or    mill— was    closed    down. 


no  more  work  bo  avcrybody  just 
packed  up  and  latt. 

Wall,  ta««  would  seem  to  be  a  perteet  ease 
for  WtOmwtX  aid  to  annssssd  areaa.  What. 
attv  all.  coakl  be  mora  aaptMud  tlian  a 
town  wtttaout  paoi^?  One  night  say  that 
In  such  a  pkMa  tba  standard  of  llvli^  had 
hit  an  aU-tlme  low. 

Bat  it  naadnt  have  turned  out  this  way. 
If  tha  fotmar  resklants  of  thase  hard-hit 
rmnmunltWis  had  been  rasoureaXul  enough 
to  aaU  for  help  from  Washington  instead  of 
■eelrtnt  their  own  new  frontiers,  they  might 
■OU  be  living  tn  Peacock,  Buxeka.  and  Ophlr. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoia  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point  my  Individual  views  from  pages  50 
^rtmjh  59  of  the  coomilttee  report. 
This  material  backs  up  the  statanents  I 
haivemade. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IMBIVXDUSL  ViKWB   OT  Ma.  BaKNEIT 

X  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  serious 
ebronle  imemployment  tn  certain  areas,  but 
X  am  oppoeed  to  8.  1.  I  have  taken  this  posi- 
tion after  a  careful  study  of  the  hearings 
■ad  of  other  materials  relating  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  convinced  that  this  bUl  is  funda- 
mentally wrong  In  its  approach.  Briefly.  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill  becaiise — 

(1)  Nothing  In  this  bill  will  create  new 
It  can  only  hope  to  influence  the  de- 
to  locate  jobs  In  a  particular  com- 
munity. 

(S)  The  problem  can  be  met  more  effec- 
tively under  existing  programs. 

(t)  This  program.  If  adopted,  will  not  be 
•tnoeeefuL 

A.  The  economic  Inducement  Is  too  small. 

B.  Other  factors  are  more  appealing. 

(4)  This  program  Is  discriminatory  and 
Impractical. 

(5)  This  bill  threatens  om-  free  enterprise 


1.  nua  ana.  wnx  mot  cazATa  new  jobb 

B— iirty  balldlngs  wlU  not  create  job  oppor- 
tii»«**«—     If  ao,  why  are  there  often   both 
workers    and   empty   hntldlnga 
together  in  the  same  depreesed  com- 
I?     For  example,  the  ICaasachuaetta 
It  at  Cooomerce  reports  the  follow- 
ing laeauXactartng  space  available  fee  sale  or 
tn  areaa  now  listed  by  the  Labor  De- 
es depressed  : 

Square  feet 

Fan  mymr. 2,134,035 

Lowell   2,006.48S 

New  Bedford— 1.  870.066 

North  Adams 086,029 

Though  it  Is  true  that  empty  building 
space  is  an  evidence  of  depreesed  conditions, 
U  cannot  by  the  same  token  be  argued  that 
piovldlng  bulldincs  will  create  jobs.  The 
snqity  buildings  In  these  Massachusetts  com- 
munities are  not  creating  jobs. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  might  argue 
that  It  is  new  buildings  businessmen  want, 
not  old  buildings.  Yet  even  available  new 
buildings  may  not  attract  business.  For 
eJUMuaple,  tn  the  fc^knrlng  rurplin  labor  com- 
mtmltlee  in  Kentucky,  relatively  new  buUd- 
Ingi  are  presently  available: 

Square  feet 

Fadncah  (built  In  1967).- 100.000 

Palntsvine  (built  tn  I960).-- -     28.000 

The  following  Pennsylvania  surplus  labor 
marketa  have  available  recently  constructed 
■hell  buUdlngs.  built  on  q>eculatlon: 

Square  feet 

jErie 20.  000 

iton 100,000 

.._ 60,000 

- 80.000 

Haaleton 60, 000 


The  essence  of  the  major  provision  of  this 
bill  Is  to  iHrovlde  buildings  for  conunerclal 
and  industrial  enterprises  at  subsidized  Fed- 
eral financing  rates.  Tiie  view  that  this  will 
automatically  create  jobs  la  either  naive,  dis- 
honest, or  both.  Job  opportunities  are  cre- 
ated by  the  Ingenuity  of  men  and  the  nat- 
ural growth  In  our  economy. 

The  late  Joaeph  Schumpeter,  in  recent 
years  one  of  Harvard's  most  famous  econ- 
omists, discussed  In  his  famous  book,  "The 
Theory  of  Economic  Developments,"  that  the 
underlying  cause  of  brocul  economic  growth 
In  a  society  and  with  It  Job  creation.  Is  the 
ability  to  bring  about  innovatUn  and  tedi- 
nologlcal  change  in  products,  services,  and 
methods  of  production.  Schumpeter  took 
a  broad  view  of  our  society,  but  his  Ideas 
also  have  sped&c  application  to  the  concept 
of  job  creation. 

Regardless  of  the  availability  of  plant 
sites,  additional  peoi^  win  not  be  employed 
unless  there  are  new  Ideas,  new  products, 
new  markets,  and  entrepreneurs  who  are  will- 
ing to  risk  their  own  personal  capital  and 
thne  aiHl  reputation,  and  that  of  others,  in 
order  to  capitalise  on  these  new  ideas.  Only 
then  will  men  be  hired,  to  apply  these  new 
developments.  The  other  alternative  to  new 
private  job  creation  eoines  through  normal 
growth  in  oar  population  and  from  the  open- 
ing \>p  of  new  markets  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Asstunlng  that  the  basic  essential  condi- 
tions are  jx^sent  to  create  new  Jobs  (and  this 
bill  win  not  provide  these),  the  subsequent 
prerequisite  to  make  this  bill  work  la  to  en- 
courage entiepieueigs  to  locate  their  opera- 
tions in  particular  depressed  oommunltieB. 
Can  the  Mil  accomplish  even  this  task?  In 
my  opinion  It  cannot,  and  the  reasons  for 
this  o^nlon  will  become  clear  In  ^e  material 
that  follows. 

2.  THE  PaOflI.XU  CAN  BE  MET  MOBZ  XTrBCTIVELT 

rrxBcs  BXiarni «  paooBAiia 

Local  area  devcl(^Hnent  already  a  vigorous 
activity:  There  are  currently  more  than 
14,000  State  and  local  public  and  private 
agencies  and  commltteea  engaged  In  the 
business  of  attracting  Industry  to  specie  lo- 
calities. In  addition.  III  Federal  programs 
render  services  to  aid  local  eoooomie  de- 
velopment. In  the  hearings  on  8.  1,  I  In- 
serted  In  the  record  material  developed  by 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Devek^ment  In 
a  publication  entitled  T>eveloplng  the  XJt- 
tle'  Economies,"  which  represented  a  survey 
at  these  area  development  programs  now 
In  operation  In  the  United  States.  I  will  not 
burden  the  report  with  all  of  these,  but,  aa 
examples.  Included  In  the  list  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Number  of 
development 
orpanizatitma 
Publicly  financed  programs : 

State  planning    and    development 

agencies    64 

State-eupported  Industrial  financ- 
ing   authorities 4 

Mtmldpal  and  county  development 

agencies    299 

University  bureaus  of  btisiness  re- 
search, etc..  that  have  worked  In 

economic  development 212 

Privately  financed  programs: 
Bailroads  conducting  area  develop- 
ment  activities 83 

Electric  and  gas  utilities  conduct- 
ing area  development  activities-         830 
Banks    conducUng    area    develop- 
ment activities -        144 

Local  chambers  oi  cnmwieree  and 

hoards  of  trade 4.  Ma 

Local       Industrial        developoient 

groapa    9tn 

Community  development  corpora- 
tions  -     1, 958 
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Jtutnber  of 
devtUypment 
organUatioru 

Privately  fln*need  progmnw    Oon. 

State  cliamben  of  oomnMrM S8 

Area  deTelopment  aaeoolAtkma 1S8 

Private  consulting  flrms  and  re- 
search organizations  that  have 
worked  on  subnatlonal  •eonomlc 

development   problema 299 

All    others 4.980 

Total,  excluding  Federal  Oovem- 

ment    14.  136 

Federal  Qoremnient:  UM.  OoTam- 
ment  programs  affeetlac  local 
economic  development 111 

In  1967.  a  total  of  $330  million  was  spent 
for  area  development  efforts  by  the  above- 
listed  groups.  Of  this  amount,  69  percent, 
or  6130  million  went  spselflcally  for  Indus- 
trial development.  The  objsetlve  of  these 
ezpenditiuras  was  to  attract  new  Indiutry 
to  Individual  oommunltiss. 

The  operations  representail  by  these  devel- 
opment groups  are  Intendsd  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  by  attracting  Job- 
making  business  to  a  locality.  Thess  groups 
understand  the  strengths  and  waaknessss  of 
thslr  communities.  They  know  how  to  capi- 
talise on  these  strengths  and  at  the  same 
time  are  beat  equipped  to  solve  their  weak- 
nesses. The  Federal  Oorsmmsnt  can  cer- 
tainly not  Improve,  through  the  provUlons 
of  8.  1,  on  the  good  wo^k  of  these  develop- 
ment agencies. 

FKlsral  programs  now  oparating  to  aid 
local  Industrial  development  effort:  As  al- 
ready noted,  there  are  presently  111  Federal 
programs  which  offer  servleas  to  aid  local 
development.  For  example,  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress we  passed  the  Small  Business  Inveet- 
ment  Act.  which  provides  for  loans  baaed 
upon  private  Judgment  with  a  minimum  of 
interference  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Section  603  of  that  act  au- 
thorises the  8BA  to  make  loans  to  Sute  and 
local  development  companies  for  use  In  as- 
sisting and  attracting  new  business.  These 
loans  may  be  made  for  plant  construction, 
conversion,  or  expanslou  and  the  construc- 
tion of  commercial  eetabllahments.  It  Is  true 
theee  loans  are  made  to  small  business  con- 
cerns throughout  the  Nation  without  regard 
to  whether  they  are  located  in  depressed 
areas.  But  by  the  same  token  such  areas  are 
not  denied  these  funds. 

With  respect  to  the  loan  programs  for 
rural  areas,  outlined  In  section  6(b)  of  S.  1. 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ( in  co- 
operation with  other  Oovamment  depart- 
ments and  agencies)  the  rural  development 
program  Is  designed  to  promote  and  en- 
courage the  economic  development  of  low- 
Income  counties.  The  program  operates 
through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  the  Government.  The 
activities  of  the  program  are  directed  toward 
providing  leadership  and  guidance  to  the 
local  conununltles  In  solving  their  own  In- 
dividual problems.  The  Executive  order  set- 
ting up  this  program  stated  that  the  end  In 
view  Is  "to  provide  maximxun  State,  local, 
and  private  participation  and  initiative  *.n 
Idf-ntlfylng  and  meeting  local  needs." 

It  Is  true  that  this  program  does  not  pro- 
vide for  Federal  loans.  But  If  lack  of  money 
Is  a  problem,  there  are  several  existing  pos- 
sible sourcee  for  making  ftnanclal  arrange- 
ments. 

Also  I  would  like  to  emphasise  that  each 
community  has  a  different  problem,  and  a 
general  Federal  lending  program  aimed  at 
a  specific  type  of  Induoemant  cannot  have 
equal  application  In  each  area.  Lack  of 
money  Is  often  not  the  chlaf  dllBculty  faced 
by    localities.      Instead,    each    oommiulty 


must  be  analysed  individually  for  Its 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  needs. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  for  loans 
for  community  facilities  such  as  sewer  proj- 
ects, water  treatment,  and  other  public 
needs.  There  is  abeolutely  no  need  for  this 
provision  of  the  bill  because  these  exact 
same  types  of  loans  are  made  by  the  exist- 
ing Community  Facilities  Administration 
within  the  HHFA.  There  la  nothing  new 
In  the  context  of  this  bill  which  cannot  be 
done  by  the  preeent  community  facility  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  does  state  that  such  community 
facilities  loans  and  grants  shall  be  de- 
signed to  "Improve  the  opportunities  In 
such  areas  for  the  succeesful  establishment 
or  expansion  of  Industrial  or  coounerclal 
plants  or  facilities."  But  there  Is  nothing 
under  the  present  program  which  prolilblts 
conununlty  facility  loans  or  grants  for  ex- 
actly this  same  piU7>ose.  Kven  without  the 
enactment  of  3.  1,  every  unit  mentioned 
therein,  with  the  exception  of  a  private  or- 
ganization, can  obtain  a  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  facilities  under  42 
U.S.C.  1492  through  the  Community  Fa- 
cilltlee  Administration.     The  proposed  pro- 


gram, therefore,  would  be  a  direct  duplica- 
tion of  a  current  Oovernment  program. 

Section  8  of  8.  1  provides  for  grants  for 
financing  conununlty  facility  projects.  This 
may  not  duplicate  the  cxirrent  law  which 
llnilts  grants  for  urban  planning  and  for 
advanced  planning  of  public  works,  rather 
than  for  financing  actual  construction  of 
the  project.  But  again,  loans  are  available 
under  section  7  of  S.  1  for  this  purpose. 

Private  capital  Is  available:  Based  on  a 
brief  analysis  that  I  have  made  I  can  dis- 
cover no  Inability  to  raise  money  by  bonding 
for  public  facUltlee  in  depressed  areas:  nor 
has  any  real  shortage  of  private  capital  to 
finance  buildings,  or  to  encourage  Industries 
to  locate  in  depressed  areas,  been  demon- 
strated by  any  teetlmony  at  the  hearings. 

I  am  listing  below  a  sampling  of  a  few 
public  facility  bond  Issues  which  have  been 
made  within  the  last  3  months  In  depressed 
areas,  all  of  which  were  below  the  4 ^ -per- 
cent rate  at  which  Federal  money  would  be 
made  available  under  the  bill  for  these  same 
programs  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
other  Issues  which  have  been  made  In  de- 
pressed areas  In  recent  months.  This  rep- 
reeents  only  a  quick  survey: 
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Private  capital  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial building  facilities  can  be  drawn 
from  many  sources.  The  hearings  failed 
to  show  that  any  community  could  not 
nUse  necessary  capital  when  It  had  a  real 
prospect.  I  am  particularly  Impressed  with 
what  can  be  done  with  revenue  bonds  Is- 
sued to  finance  Industrial  or  commercial 
buildings  to  be  leased  to  Industry  At  pres- 
ent, 15  States  have  laws  permitting  such 
Issues.  I  have  reliable  Information  that  in- 
surance companies  are  anxious  to  Invest 
In  these  revenue  bonds.  These  Issues  can 
be  made  at  rates  comparable  to  what  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  charge  under 
this  bill,  and  these  Issues  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  tax  exempt 

3      THIS     PBOCaAM.     IF     ADOPTXD.     WILL     NOT     BE 

sucxrKssrui. 

This  bill  seeks  to  entice  Industry  to  lo- 
cate In  depressed  communities  by  offering 
Federal  financing  for  buildings  at  subsi- 
dized rates  to  private  companies  or  develop- 
ment groups.  This  Is  Its  chief  Inducement: 
reduced  rent.  Just  how  Important  Is  this 
Inducement? 

A.  The  economic  inducement  Is  too  small 

The  cost  of  building  occupancy  for  manu- 
facturing concerns  averages  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  coet  of  production.  This 
Includes  direct  rental  payments,  deprecia- 
tion on  buildings  which  are  owned,  taxes 
on  the  building,  Interest  payments  on  debt, 
and  repair  and  maintenance  expenditures. 
These  estimates  were  developed  from  corpo- 
ration income  tax  returns  for  fiscal  years 
1958  and  1960  as  sununarized  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  In  Its  Statistics  uf  In- 
come. 

Since  this  bill  would  offer  no  aid  for  taxes 
or  routine  maintenance  and  repairs,  we  can 
eliminate    these    Items,    and    consider    only 


the  total  annual  cost  of  a  manufacturing 
building  which,  taken  alone,  averages  no 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
production.  From  another  point  of  view, 
we  may  consider  that  the  benefit  of  this 
bin  Is  In  whe  financing  of  such  buildings 
and  not  In  tiie  actual  cost  of  the  building 
Itself.     How  importsnt  Is  thU? 

The  Federal  money  provided  by  the  bill 
would  be  available  at  rates  currently  In 
effect  on  long-term  Oovernment  bonds  at 
the  equivalent  matvirlty  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent.  This  would  be  about  4^  percent. 
Private  money  can  be  borrowed  at  least  at 
the  rate  at  6Vt  percent.  This  means  that 
the  Federal  loans  would  be  at  rates  one- 
third  lees  than  private  rates. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  financing  costs 
over  the  life  of  an  Industrial  nK>rtgage  equal 
100  percent  of  the  original  building  oost. 
the  Inducement  Is  still  extremely  small. 
Take  the  2-percent  figure,  which  represents 
the  actual  building  costs  and  assume  this 
to  be  the  financing  cost  Now  we  divide  that 
by  3  to  represent  a  one- third  reduction  in 
financing  costs,  and  we  arrive  at  the  Anal 
Inducement  under  the  bill.  We  find  that 
the  Inducement  is  a  net  reduction  in  the 
costs  of  production  of  less  than  1  percent, 
or.  to  be  precise,  0.87  percent. 

B    Other  factOT$  are  more  afypealing 

If  we  now  oompare  the  value  ctf  this  finan- 
cial Inducement  with  the  appeal  of  other 
factors  which  attract  industry  to  an  area, 
the  weakness  of  this  small  ratio  becomes 
even  more  obvious. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  S.  1,  I 
asked  every  State  development  agency,  or 
equivalent  group,  organised  to  attract  In- 
dustry In  the  respective  States,  to  list  in 
the  general  order  of  Importance  the  factors 
which  they  oonslder  are  effeoUve  in  attract- 
ing business  to  their  State. 
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I  received  47  replies.  Of  ths  47.  4  {dacsd 
the  cost  ot  rent  or  building  occupancy  in 
i^e  middle  of  the  list.  Only  one  placed  it  as 
high  as  foiuth.  The  remaining  43  replies 
placed  oost  of  rent  or  building  occupancy  at 
or  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  and  addad  th« 
rununent  that  this  was  of  lesser  importance 
in  oomparlson  with  other  more  vital  factors. 

It  Is  obvloiu  that  the  order  of  the  list  of 
factors  would  vary  from  business  to  business 
and  from  area  to  area.  But,  In  general,  the 
following  are  the  factors  which  command 
the  greatest  attention,  graded  roughly  ac- 
cording to  priorities  given  to  them  by  the 
State  development  agencies: 

1.  MarkeU. 

3.  Trained  and  adequate  labor  force. 

3.  Availability  of  raw  materials. 

4.  Good  transportation  facilities  and  con- 
nections. 

5.  Low-cost  fuel  and  power. 

6.  Adequate  water. 

7  Favorable  buslnew  "climate"  including 
both  Government  regulation  and  worker 
attitudes. 

8.  Fair  tax  structure. 

9.  Available  buildings  or  good  building 
sites. 

10    Adequate  financial  so\irces. 

The  last  Item — availability  of  capital — 
does  not  necessarily  mean  at  aubsldiasd 
rates. 

Most  of  the  money  provided  by  the  bill 
would  go  for  "windfall"  payments:  Kven 
the  Btanchest  advocates  of  this  bill  admit 
that  the  Interest  advantage  for  plant  con- 
struction Is  not  going  to  be  the  major  factor 
In  determining  where  a  plant  is  located. 
Therefore,  one  fact  is  readily  apparent— of 
the  new  plants  which  go  into  a  depressed 
area,  even  Lf  the  bill  does  what  It  is  sup- 
posed to  do,  only  a  few  of  those  plants  will 
go  there  t>ecause  of  the  Federal  interest 
subsidy.  The  reet  would  have  gone  there 
anyway — because  of  the  advantages  the  area 
has  for  their  Industry. 

What  the  percentage  would  be  Is  anybody's 
guess  I  would  think  that  even  assuming 
a  most  optimistic  claim,  only  I  out  of  every 
10  could  be  said  to  have  located  because  of 
the  subsidy  But  the  other  nine  would 
qualify  for  the  subsidy,  even  though  it  did 
not  influence  their  decision. 

Thus,  In  perhape  90  percent  of  all  cases, 
the  Federal  money  would  be  nothing  but  a 
pure  windfall  to  companies  which  were 
going  to  locate  In  those  areas  anyway.  In 
these  cases,  the  taxpayer — and  the  depressed 
area — get  absolutely  ^o  return  for  this 
money.  Thus,  the  effective  amount  of 
money  we  hsve  to  work  with  is  not  9300 
million  of  Federal  money  for  the  urban 
and  rural  Industrial  and  commercial  pro- 
grams but  one-tenth  of  that,  or  $30  million. 
The  rest  is  down  the  drain. 

No  matter  how  much  financial  induce- 
ment tlie  Federal  Government  offera— even 
if  the  Federal  Oovernment  offered  not  only 
to  aid  the  financing  of  a  building,  but 
actually  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  a  building 
and  offered  It  to  a  company  free — I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  other  factors  which  I  have 
listed  would  still  loom  more  Important  in  the 
businessman's  eye.  Only  if  all  the  others 
of  the  above  factors  were  equal  would  his 
choice  of  location  be  significantly  influenced 
by  a  Federal  financial  subsidy  for  building 
rent. 

Even  the  Federal  Government  tends  to  be 
choosy  In  locating  Its  operations.  The  ques- 
tion might  be  raised  as  to  why  the  Federal 
Oovernment  did  not  establish  a  defense  In- 
stallation at  Beckley.  W.  Va..  or  Altoona,  Pa., 
both  distressed  areas.  Could  it  be  that  there 
are  more  important  factors  to  Influence  such 
locations  than  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  avail- 
able surplus  labor  fores  in  these  areas? 

If  the  Federal  Oovernment  gets  into  this 
Indtistrlal  location  business.  It  will  find  It- 
self in  competition  with  States  and  localities 


offering  not  only  reduced  rent,  but  tax  ad- 
vantages and  other  special  Inducements 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  such  In- 
ducements, it  would  seem  that  theee  far  out- 
weigh any  financing  inducement  this  bill 
could  offer.  In  fact,  the  question  might  sim- 
ply be  raised.  Can  the  Federal  Government 
tmder  this  bill  do  as  much  to  attract  Indus- 
try as  State  governments,  local  governments, 
and  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  de- 
▼elqiHnent  agencies  are  already  doing? 

To  the  extent  the  bill  seeks  to  provide 
coounercial  and  Industrial  buildings  for 
rural  areas,  as  outlined  In  sections  5(b)  and 
6  of  S.  1,  the  same  criticisms  apply. 

4.    THE     LEGISLATION     IS     DI8CRIMINATOKY      AND 
IMPSACnCAL 

Just  how  far  will  the  Federal  money  go 
under  this  legislation?  Is  there  not  a  serious 
discrimination  In  favor  of  a  few  unemployed? 

Testimony  was  given  In  the  hearings  that 
It  requires  an  investment  of  approximately 
$16,000,  on  the  average,  to  support  one  Job 
In  manufacturing.  Tlils  Is  an  average  of 
all  Industries.  I  am  aware  that  many  Jobs 
can  be  supported  on  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestment, but  there  are  others  that  take  huge 
Investments  and  I  have  taken  the  average. 

If  we  take  Just  the  urban  depressed  areas, 
of  which  there  are  20  major  areas  and  83 
minor  areas  currently  qualifying  under  the 
bill,  .and  a  total  unemployment  of  approxi- 
mately 648.000,  we  can  see  Just  how  small 
a  part  this  legislation  would  play  In  reem- 
ploying these  people,  even.  If  all  other  ar- 
guments were  laid  aside  and  we  assumed 
that  this  bill  would  put  people  back  to  work. 

The  bill  provides  $100  million  for  urban 
depressed  areas.  In  manufacturing,  the 
actual  investment  in  buildings  Is  25  percent, 
on  an  average,  of  the  total  investment. 
(This  is  separate  and  apart  from  the  coet 
of  production,  discussed  above.)  The  latter 
Incltidea  labor  costs,  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials, etc.  This  bill  will  aid  only  In  the  in- 
vestment in  buildings.  Thus.  25  percent  of 
$16,000  required  to  support  one  Job  is  a 
UtUe  less  than  $4,000.  If  we  call  It  $4,000. 
and  observe  that  the  Federal  Government 
wUl  provide  66  percent  of  this  amount,  or 
$3,600,  and  divide  this  into  $100  million,  this 
bill  would  create  a  Job  potential  of  38,500 
workers  in  the  urban  depressed  areas. 

Assuming  all  other  factors  were  favor- 
able, and  assuming  that  State  and  local 
groups  would  furnish  the  remaining  35  per- 
cent of  the  $4,000  necessary  for  investment 
In  buildings,  and  also  assuming  that  the 
businessman  loan  applicant  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  care  of  the  other  three-fourths 
of  the  investment  needs  for  machinery, 
equipment,  inventories,  and  miscellaneous 
investment  items,  and  also  would  be  willing 
to  assume  the  risks  of  the  business,  how 
much  aid  would  this  bill  give? 

R^l*t<"g  88,600  workers  to  approximately 
660,000  unemployed  in  depressed  cities,  we 
discover  that  only  1  out  of  every  17  unem- 
ployed persons  in  these  areas  could  expect 
to  be  benefited  by  this  bill.  Thus,  we  are 
discriminating  against  16  out  of  every  17 
unemployed  in  these  areas. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  discrimination. 
The  approximately  650,000  unemployed  In 
depressed  areas  represent  only  1  out  of  8  of 
our  total  unemployed  in  the  Nation.  Thus, 
ths  bill  holds  out  hopes  for  only  1  out  of 
every  136  unemployed,  persons  in  the  United 
States,  assuming  all  other  ftu:tors  were  com- 
pletely favorable.  We  can  now  begin  to  see 
the  false  hopes  which  will  result  from  this 
bill. 

If  we  were  to  cast  aside  all  of  these  prac- 
tical considerations  and  attempt  to  overcome 
this  discrimination  argument  by  spending 
enough  Federal  money  to  put  all  of  the  un- 
onployed  back  to  work  (again  assuming  that 
merely  building  plant  facilities  would  do  the 
Job,  and  assuming  we  make  no  allowance  for 
frictlonal  unemployment)    It  would  cost  on 


the  basis  of  $15,000  per  Job,  a  total  of  $10 
billion,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  resi>onslble  tor  $6.6  billion  to  put 
only  the  650,000  workers  in  urban  depressed 
areas  back  to  work,  and  a  total  of  $81  billion, 
for  which  Federal  responsibility  would  be 
$58  billion,  to  put  all  of  our  5.4  million  un- 
employed back  to  work,  assvimlng  that  were 
our  ultimate  goal.  Of  course.  It  Is  foolish  to 
even  think  that  our  Federal  budget  could 
stand  such  a  strain. 

Besides,  when  we  relate  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  with  what  private  capital  Is  al- 
ready doing,  we  can  again  categorize  this  ap- 
proach as  being  a  little  "drop  In  the  bucket.'' 
For  example,  in  1958,  the  last  year  for  which 
a  full  survey  was  taken,  manufacturing  con- 
cerns spent  $9  billion  In  new  plants  and 
equipment,  and  all  nonagrlcultural  business 
spent  $29  billion  In  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Of  this,  $6  billion  represented  new 
plant  investment.  If  we  take  the  Federal 
cost  of  the  urban  and  rural  loan  programs, 
totaling  $200  million,  and  relate  this  to  what 
private  business  Ep>ent  in  the  recession  year 
of  1958  for  new  plants,  we  find  that  private 
investors  spent  30  times  as  much  In  1  re- 
cession year  for  new  buildings  as  this  bill 
proposes  to  spend  over  a  2-  or  3-year  period. 
If  we  Include  private  expenditures  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  as  well  as  for  build- 
ings, private  expenditures  during  the  1  year, 
1958,  exceed  the  proposal  of  this  bill  by  145 
times. 

To  examine  these  private  expenditures  in 
the  light  of  the  maximum  apportionment 
of  funds  which  certain  depressed  area  States 
might  expect  under  this  bill  Is  to  cast  f\ir- 
ther  doubts  as  to  the  practicality  of  this  ap- 
proach. If  we  relate  total  unemployment  in 
the  major  and  minor  urban  areas  of  each 
State  qualifying  for  aid  xmder  this  bill  to  the 
U.S.  total  of  648,400  unemployed  in  all  such 
areas,  and  distribute  funds  on  that  basis, 
some  of  the  more  severely  hit  States  could 
expect  to  receive  amovmts  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation.  Also  shown  are  private 
expenditures  for  manufacturing  plant  and 
equipment  and  estimated  expenditures  for 
all  plant  and  equipment  in  the  recession 
year  1958: 
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'  For  the  urban  Industrial  areas. 

5.    THI    BILL    THBIATKNS    OTTB    rHEE    ENTERPRISE 
STSmi 

Finally,  assuming  that  a  need  could  be 
proven,  and  assuming  this  approach  were 
practical,  which  has  not  been  demonstrated, 
the  approach  under  this  bill  would  still  be 
undesirable  in  our  free  competitive  society. 

A  basic  defect  of  the  approach  of  this  bill 
is  that  It  runs  counter  to  the  precepts  of 
what  is  still  essentially  a  private  market 
mechanism,  operating  within  a  dynamic  and 
growing  economy. 

The  strength  of  the  United  States  to  a 
great  degree  is  attributable  to  the  fluidity 
of  its  resources  among  areas  that  can  use 
them  most  efficiently.  Unlike  the  economies 
of  other  continents,  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  distribute 
its  resources  into  their  most  efficient  uses 
without  regard  to  State  boundaries  at  re- 
gional areas.  Tills  has  alwajs  been  an  es- 
sential strength  of  our  political  system — 
that  it  permitted  these  adjustments.     And 
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this  bill  would  UirMten  to  dwtroy  that  ad- 
juHtmant  in«ctianlam  wltliln  tmt  vystcm. 

Our  eeonomy  has  grown  ■trong  b«caua« 
througbout  oar  history  Um  kiMitloB  of  In- 
dustrial satabUshmenta  ha*  bean  related  to 
the  baalc  economic  oonaldarmtlona  ISTolved — 
good  marketa.  avallabllltj  of  tomnaportatlon. 
the  labor  supply,  the  sc  caaalbllHy  to  raw  ma- 
terlala  In  the  area,  and  tta*  eslstence  of  a 
healthy  bualneas  climate,  etc.  To  substitute 
an  artificially  created,  OoTemment-sponeored 
program  to  Induce  industrtaa  to  locate  in 
areas  which  are  Intrinsically  unaulted  for 
them,  and  when  these  areas  ara  unable  to 
compete  on  purely  economic  grounds,  is  to 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  Into  the  economic 
machine. 

Once  Congress  estabUahaa  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  OoTemmant  should  direct 
industrial  ezpcuislon  Into  aaiected  areas, 
there  will  be  powerful  poUtleal  pressures 
to  fulfill  the  conunltment  to  these  areas 

If  Initial  plant-location  tndxioements  do 
not  prove  adequate  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mitment, greater  inducements  will  vmdoubt- 
edly  be  propoeed  to  Congreaa.  And  political 
preesurea  to  prorlde  them  may  well  be 
Irresistible. 

The  time  to  stop  a  siirge  of  Federal  in- 
tervention In  the  field  of  plant  location  is 
before  the  principle  of  Federal  Intervention 
Is  established — not  after  It  la  established. 

STTICICABT    AND    COIfCX.UnOIfa 

In  summary,  S.  1  will  not  do  the  Jobs  lu 
authors  intended.. 

1.  Nothing  in  this  bill  will  create  new 
Jobs.  It  can  only  hofw  to  Inihience  the  de- 
clalon  to  locate  jobs  In  a  partlciilar 
cocnmunlty. 

a.  The  problem  can  be  met  more  effec- 
tively under  eadstlng  programe. 

S.  Thla  program.  U  adopted,  will  not  be 
Bucceeaful  becaoae  (a)  the  eeonomlc  induce- 
ment is  too  small  and  (b)  othsr  factors  are 
mora  appealing. 

4.  Thla  program  la  dlaerlmlnatory  and 
Impractical. 

5.  Thla  bill  threatena  our  tree  enterprise 
system. 

The  problem  in  each  community  Is  indi- 
vidual and  different  and  grows  out  of  a  va- 
riety of  factors  which  bualnesamen  will  con- 
sider In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  locate  in 
a  specific  area.  The  bustneasiiian  is  Inter- 
ested In  the  factors  I  have  already  listed 
Simply  to  concentrate  on  the  availability  of 
biaidlngs  or  the  financing  of  thoee  buildings. 
or  on  communUy  facilities  (aid  for  which  is 
available  In  other  programs)  la  to  strain  at 
a  gnat.  There  are  many  more  Important 
factors  to  consider.  A  Federal  subeldy  to 
finance  a  new  building  or  a  community  fa- 
cility, which  can  very  likely  be  provided 
through  local  efforts,  is  a  very  unimportant 
contribution,  and  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 

It  is  more  important  to  look  at  the  specific 
problems  of  the  industry  whose  failure  cre- 
ated the  depressed  area.  And  this  would 
call  for  an  individual  analyala  which  can  be 
very  adequately  handled  by  local  and  State 
organizations  or  the  Office  ot  Area  Develop- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Oommerce,  or  in 
the  case  of  niral  areas,  by  the  rural  devel- 
opment program  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Theee  Oovemment 
groupe.  and  those  engaged  In  local  area  de- 
velopment, can  give  better  bope  at  finding 
tailored  solutions  to  the  partleular  prob- 
lems that  created  unemploynent  in  the 
first  place.  Thla.  in  the  final  analysis,  is 
what  win  give  rise  to  new  employment  op- 
portunities In  depressed  area*. 

8.  1  will  no«  solve  our  proMema,  and  I 
urge  the  Oongrew  to  reject  tble  legislation. 

WaixacBF. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  return  now  to  the  amend- 
ment whose  Introduction  gave  me  thla 


right  to  the  floor.    On  page  43,  line  1, 
are  these  words: 

Any  area  in  which  a  substantial  part  of 
the  employment  la.  or  most  recently  was  In 
an  Industry  adversely  affected  by  the  rediic- 
tion  of  trade  barrters  under  section  960  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1)30.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  President  has  reported 
to  the  Congress  under  section  4(a)  or  7(c) 
of  the  Trade  Agrtements  Extenalon  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended,  and  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  unemployment  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  on  application  to  spe- 
cial consideration  by  the  Admlnisu-ator  for 
designation  as  a  rrde*. elopment  area. 

My  reasons  fcT  sugRestinR  that  this 
language  be  removed  from  the  bill  in- 
clude three  points  of  view. 

First,  many  of  the  industries  that 
have  been  adversely  affected  through 
reduction  of  trade  barriers  under  the 
act  are  very  much  afraid  that  now  they 
are  going  to  be  told,  "we  are  not  going 
to  worry  about  your  trade  problems  any 
more:  you  are  going  to  get  special  con- 
sideration under  the  depressed  areas 
bill."  They  are  afraid  their  iral  prob- 
lems will  be  swopt  under  the  rug.  and 
that  this  provision  will  be  offered  as  a 
sop.  Instead  of  u  solution,  which  could, 
in  fact.  Increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
their  problems. 

They  are  also  afraid  that,  if  the  bill 
becomes  law,  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  be  in  a  position  to  say,  "Well,  In  a 
borderline  case,  or  a  case  where  the 
decision  Is  close  let  us  not  worry  about 
them.  They  ciui  get  help  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act." 

My  next  obje<:tion  to  the  language  is 
that  it  establlslies  another  program  of 
discrimination.  It  provides,  for  In- 
stance, that  areas  In  West  Virginia  which 
have  problems  concerning  the  coal  In- 
dustry are  going  to  take  second  place  to 
areas  somewhere  else  because  the  latter 
areas  have  prt)blems  created  by  the 
lead-zinc  trade,  as  Is  the  case  In  my 
State,  which  problems  were  created  by 
our  tariff  and  trade  policies. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  I 
shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  amendment.  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  In  the  Rxcord  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  the  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation directed  to  me,  dated  February 
27.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation  Ai.  Wool 
Osowaas  Association, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
February  27.  1961. 

Deab  Waixacs:  I  am  writing  to  you  with 
regard  to  section  6(a)  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  (S.  1).  This  section  provides  spe- 
cial consideration  m  area  redevelopment  as- 
sistance to  thoee  areas  in  which  employ- 
ment is  adversely  affected  through  closing 
of  Industries  by  Import  competition  caused 
by  reductions  in  our  tariffs. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  philoec- 
phy  set  forth  in  this  section.  It  Is  a  sur- 
render to  the  idea  that  tariffs  should  be  cut 
regardless  of  whetlter  they  put  domestic  in- 
dustries out  of  business  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple thrown  out  of  work  by  such  UquidaUon 
are  rehabilitated  and  trained  to  do  some 
other  kind  of  work. 


Our  particular  ooncem  is  for  our  domestic 
woolen  mills.  Imports  of  woolen  fabrics 
from  low-wage  countries  such  as  Japan  and 
Italy,  as  you  know,  are  fiooding  our  mar- 
kets. In  fact,  the  annual  volume  of  wool 
fabric  Imports  Is  over  10  times  what  It 
was  prior  to  tariff  reductions  in  IMS  and 
the  volume  continues  to  grow.  Many  of  our 
woolen  mills  have  gone  out  of  business 
largely  because  of  imports.  If  the  remain- 
der are  liquidated,  there  will  be  no  customers 
left  for  wool  grown  by  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers.    We   have   no  other  market. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  contains  pro- 
visluns  under  the  escape  clause  for  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industries  from  the  dev- 
astating effects  of  foreign  competition 
caused  by  tariff  reductions.  The  apparent 
Intent  of  this  section  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
place the  pusttlve  protective  measure  of  the 
Tradi  Agreements  Act  with  Oovemment  as- 
slstajice  to  areas  adversely  affected  by  un- 
restricted imports  We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  principle  and  would  appreciate 
yuur  assistance  In  having  it  deleted  from 
the  bill 

Yours  sincerely. 
Edwin  K  liiAssH,  executive  Secretary. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  are  questions.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  yields  the 
floor,  will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  BENNETT      Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
there  are  areas  in  our  country  where  in- 
dustries have  been  adversely  affected  by 
International  trade  policies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  There  are  many  In 
my  State,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  from  which 
the  Senator  comes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  WUl 
the  Senator  a«ree,  in  rlew  of  the  fact 
that  the  adverse  effect  is  the  direct  result 
of  a  national  policy,  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  should  show  an  Interest  and  a 
concern  and  try  to  find  ways  to  relieve 
the  distress? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  the  proposal 
furnishes  only  an  alleviation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
not  referring  specifically  to  this  measure. 
but  Is  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  proper? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  Introduced  more  bills  than  he 
can  remember  to  try  to  relieve  problems 
of  distressed  Industries  In  his  State 
which  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
trade  policies,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  introduced  bills  re- 
lating to  such  problems  In  his  own  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
should  like  to  offer  one  statement  to  the 
proposal  to  delete  this  section  of  the  bill, 
as  one  of  the  authors.  This  part  of  the 
bill  would  not  be.  according  to  my  think- 
ing, the  final  answer  to  trade  impacted 
areas.  It  is  not  a  final  axwwer,  and  we 
know  It.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  to  find  relief  for  our  Impacted 
Industrial  areas  are  not  going  to  pause 
a  bit  If  this  section  Is  maintained  in  the 
bill,  but  will  And  other  ways.  Independent 
of  this  means  alone,  to  try  to  bring  relief 
to  trade  Impacted  areas. 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will  be  working  to  that  end.  but  I 
am  not  quite  stire  other  Senators  who 
have  no  such  problems  in  their  States 
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will  be  impressed.  I  am  sure  some  of 
them  would  say,  "Let  them  take  care  of 
their  problems  under  the  distressed 
areas  bill." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  -* 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  analysis 
of  the  bill.  I  agree  with  him,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  voted 
for  a  number  of  substitutes,  not  because 
I  accepted  them  as  sound  solutions,  or 
even  suitable  solutlonK,  but  because  they 
were  the  lesser  of  the  evils  before  us. 
The  distinguished  Senator  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BUSH  and  Mr.  JAVITS  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  about  to  make  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
yield  for  that  purpc«e,  without  losing 
the  floor? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wished  to  foUow  up  what  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  hits  said  about  the 
particular  amendment  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  referred. 
To  me,  the  amendment  would  represent 
a  real  loss  in  the  bill  and  a  great  depriva- 
tion in  terms  of  effectiveness  in  trying 
to  reach  a  solution  of  a  problem  which 
is  of  grave  moment  to  the  country  and 
to  our  international  policy. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment,  notwithstanding 
my  affection  and  regard  for  my  col- 
league from  Utah. 

The  national  interest  demands  an  ex- 
panding trade  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  local  Interests  demand  some  con- 
cern about  what  imports  we  must  allow 
if  we  are  to  have  an  expanding  trade 
policy.  To  various  sections  of  the 
country  this  Is  an  overriding  considera- 
tion In  terms  of  the  Nation,  which  en- 
titles people  who  are  hurt  by  a  na- 
tional policy  to  be  given  help  from  the 
NaUon.  It  80  directly  involves  the  dis- 
tressed area  concept  that  I  feel  strongly 
that  such  a  provision  belongs  in  the 
bin. 

I  wished  to  make  my  position  clear, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  Uve  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
controlled? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  vote  on  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
controlled. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  DIRE:seN.  I  am  hm>P7  to  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shaU  be  happy  to  yield 
the  floor,  so  that  tho  Senate  may  vote 
on  the  amendment,  and  then  make  my 
remarks.  Would  the  acting  majority 
leader  prefer  to  have  me  do  so? 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  appreciate 
that  very  much. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  make  my  remarks  after  the  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  vote  Is 
taken  on  the  Bennett  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut 
may  be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and 
I  will  accord  him  that  time  from  the 
time  on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fnmi  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
srield  back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BzNirrrr] 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  8.  1  with  some  misgivings  and  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  be  further  improved 
before  it  completes  the  legislative  process 
in  the  Congress. 

As  stated  in  my  individual  views  filed 
with  the  committee  report,  I  have  grave 
reservations  about  the  ability  of  S.  1 
to  do  the  things  expected  of  it  by  the 
unemployed  and  by  others  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  live  in  the  so-called  de- 
m'essed  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Despite  my  misgivings,  I  am  willing  to 
try  out  this  program  for  a  limited  time 
on  an  experimental  basis  because  of  my 
ooncem  for  the  families  who  have  not 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  find  them- 
selves destitute  as  a  result  of  prolonged 
unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  individual  views  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord,  as  follows : 

iKonrmuAi.  Vnws  or  Senatok  Bttsh 

8.  1,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  has  been  substanti- 
ally improved  from  Its  original  version  and 
from  previous  bills  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  considered  in  former  years. 

THS    "ZNDVSnT    PIKATINQ"    PROBLEM 

A  major  defect  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
Inclusion  of  strong,  effective  language  to 
meet  the  problem  of  "Industry  pirating." 
Amendments  drafted  by  myself  and  the 
Junior  Senat<M'  from  Maine,  Mr.  Muskiz,  and 
■ooeptsd  unanimously  by  the  committee, 
flatly  prohibit,  without  qualification,  the 
us*  of  Federal  funds  to  assist  the  relocation 
of  a  business  enterprise  from  one  airea  to 
another.  They  permit  such  assistance  to 
businesses  for  purposes  of  expansion,  or  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  plant, 
aflUlate,  or  subsidiary  only  if  such  assistance 
will  not  adversely  affect  employment  In  the 


area  of  original  location.  The  committee 
report  clearly  states  an  Intent  to  have  the 
Bush-Muskle  "antlplratlng"  amendments 
strictly  construed,  and  cautions  the  Admin- 
istrator to  guard  against  any  attempts  at 
evasion  of  their  purpose. 

GOOD  rXATUHZS  OF  THE  BUJ. 

There  are  good  features  which  I  favor  in 
S.  1.  The  special  provisions  for  redevelop- 
ment areas  in  the  urban  renewal  section  of 
the  bill  are  commendable.  The  sections 
providing  for  occupational  training  and  re- 
training, and  for  retraining  subsistence  pay- 
ments, may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  most 
valuable  aids  made  available  to  those  who 
have  the  misfort\ine  to  live  in  areas  of 
chronic,  high  unemployment.  The  loan 
funds— S200  million  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects  in  redevelopment  areas  des- 
ignated under  section  6  (a)  and  (b),  and 
$100  million  for  public  facility  loans  in  such 
areas — have  been  established  with  welcome 
recognition  of  the  general  rule  that  the 
United  States  should  not  lend  money  at  less 
than  it  costs  the  Treasury  to  borrow  it. 

8.  1  is  in  need  of  furtho-  corrective 
amendments. 

RURAL  AREAS 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  need  is  in  the 
definition  of  so-called  rural  areas  eligible 
for  designation  as  "redevelc^ment  areas" 
under  section  5(b).  As  Introduced,  the  cri- 
teria for  designation  virtually  guaranteed  an 
overooncentration  of  such  areas  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  committee  adopt- 
ed an  amendment,  offered  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Prozmire, 
which  was  intended  to  meet  this  problem, 
but  fails  to  fully  do  so.  The  Proxmlre 
amendment  would  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  "endeavor  to  distribute  the  [redevel- 
opment] projects  widely  among  the  several 
States,  so  far  as  is  feasible  and  proper  *  *  *." 
Under  this  broad  language,  no  Senator  can 
be  assured  that  at  least  one  such  project 
wiU  be  located  in  a  depressed  rvu-al  area  of 
his  own  State. 

The  committee  has  ignored  the  fact  that 
even  In  highly  industrialized  States  there 
may  be  depressed  mral  areas  in  need  of  the 
assistance  contemplated  by  this  bUl.  Such 
areas  may  be  overlooked  because  their  popu- 
lations are  Included  In  "labor  market  areas," 
designated  by  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor, 
which  are  ineligible  for  assistance  under 
either  section  5(a)  or  section  5(b).  Yet  the 
farm  population  of  such  areas  may  be  in  real 
need  of  assistance. 


proposed  amendment- 


tXTRAL  AREAS 


I  have  prepared  amendments  Intended  to 
remedy  these  deficiencies.  They  would  pro- 
vide that  at  least  one  project  shall  be  lo- 
cated in  every  State  in  which  the  Governor 
thereof  certifies  to  the  Administrator  a  need 
for  such  project.  Additionally,  they  would 
require  consideration  of  the  extent  to  which 
demonstration  "rural  development"  projects 
have  previously  been  located  in  various  areas 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  formulation  of  standards 
for  designation  of  "redevelopment  areas"  un- 
der this  subsection. 

other  neoed  amendments 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  about 
the  wisdom  of  making  machinery  and  equip- 
ment eligible  for  loans  under  the  bill,  and 
the  concern  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Bennett,  because  of  what  appears  to 
be  an  intent  to  substitute  a  foot-in-the- 
door  trade  adjustment  palliative  for  the  peril 
point  and  escape  clause  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  I  wlU  support  cor- 
rective amendments  which  I  understand  they 
Intend  to  propose. 

Additionally,  I  shall  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Kennedy  that  ad- 
ministration  of   the   proposed   program   be 
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pUc«d  undor  th«  Btmiarj  ot  Comm«rc«. 
and  that  It  be  flnanoed  bf  approprUtlona 
rather  than  \>j  direct  bOROwlnfi  trom  the 
Iteaeury.  Why  the  Ktnr  ntnttemnen  of 
our  eommlttee  hare  ao  ■amnMrUy  rejected 
the  counsel  of  their  Chief  Is  beyond  my 
comprebenrton 

ooMCumtm 


PlnaDy.  I  expreae  grave  reaerrattona  about 
the  ability  of  the  program  eoatamplated  in 
S.  1  to  do  the  things  ezpeetod  of  It  by  the 
oixemployed  and  other*  who  live  In  ao- 
called  depreeaed  areas  of  the  Nation.  The 
widespread  pubUdty  given  8.  1  and  iU 
predeeeasor  bills  and  estraTagant  state - 
mente  made  by  some  of  the  backers  of 
theee  bills,  have  aroused  falee  bopee  in 
theee  unfortunate  people  that  a  miracle  U 
about  to  come  to  pass.  Ones  8.  l  Is  en- 
acttxl.  they  believe  prosperity  for  their 
areaa  la  ensured,  and  thetr  troublee  are 
OTer.  A  day  of  dlslllusloniiMnt  Is  bound  to 
oosne.  It  will  take  months  to  get  tbe  pro- 
gram underway.  A  relative  few  among  all 
the  areae  Vhlch  expect  It  will  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  bill,  and  what  aaalstance 
is  given  may  well  prove  Ineffective  in  many 
areas. 

This  la  an  experimental  program,  and 
should  be  regarded  aa  such.  It  must  be 
carefully  watched  by  tha  Oongrees.  and 
terminated  promptly  If  the  experiment 
falls.  Tor  this  reason.  I  favor  a  limitation 
of  the  authority  granted  under  the  bill  to 
a  2-year  experimental  period,  and  Intend  to 
offer  such  an  amendment  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  S.  1  ha^ 
been  substantially  Improved  by  amend- 
ments adopted  In  committee  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  included  an  effective  anti- 
pirating  provision  which  was  essential  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  workers  In  Connecti- 
cut and  in  other  highly  Industrialized 
States  against  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  relocate  to  other  States  the  factories 
which  give  them  employment. 

We  have  given  administration  of  the 
proposed  program  to  the  Secretary  of 
CcMnmerce.  instead  of  expanding  tbe 
bureaucracy  by  creation  of  a  new.  in- 
dependent agency. 

We  have  placed  a  definite  termination 
date  in  the  bill,  insuring  a  close  con- 
gressional review  after  a  reasonable 
period  In  which  the  experimental  pro- 
gram can  prove  whether  It  Is  a  success 
or  failure. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Senate 
desires  that  demonstration  rural  devel- 
opment projects  be  distributed  widely 
among  the  several  States  rather  than 
being  concentrated  in  limited  areas. 

The  bill  remains  in  need  of  further 
amendment,  but  it  has  been  sufflciently 
improved  to  warrant  my  vote  in  support 
of  sending  it  to  the  other  body.  I  hope 
the  remaining  defects  In  the  bill  can 
then  be  removed,  and  that  we  will  be 
able  to  go  forwaid  on  a  sound  basis  with 
the  limited,  experimental  program  for 
assistance  to  distressed  areas  It  will  pro- 
vide. N^ 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  some  time 
to  me  from  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
LMr.  MusKixl. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Preeidrnt.  I  rise  tak  support  of  the 
pending  bill. 


Six  years  ago  I  took  office  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine.  Maine  was  at 
that  time  sufleiing  from  a  recession. 
Our  textile  milLi  had  been  in  trouble, 
and  some  had  closed.  Unemployment 
dogged  other  areas  of  the  State.  The 
major  task  of  ray  first  administration 
as  Governor  was  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  State  Government  to  help  communi- 
ties help  themselves.  We  reorganized 
our  department  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  made  a  determined  effort  to 
attract  new  Industry  to  our  State.  We 
gave  assistance  :o  communities  endeav- 
oring to  rebuild  t.hemselves  to  provide  an 
attractive  clima':e  for  economic  growth 
Later  we  established  the  Maine  Indus- 
trial Building  Authority  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  the  consitruction  of  new  plants 
and  facilities. 

Much  of  this  work  has  been  success- 
ful. We  have  been  rewarded  by  new 
industries  and  new  jobs.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  Maine  is  still  in  trouble  in  un- 
employment and  imderemployment.  Un- 
less we  use  the  additional  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government,  acting  for  the 
Nation,  we  will  condenm  these  commu- 
nities to  painful  years  of  readjustment. 
There  may  be  those  who  consider  such 
hardship  good  for  the  character  of  those 
who  struggle  at^ainst  adversity.  I  dis- 
agree. There  is  nothing  to  strengthen 
the  character  in  himgry  children,  fath- 
ers without  Jobs,  plants  without  tenants, 
communities  without  adequate  tax  rev- 
enues. There  is  nothing  of  the  American 
dream  in  areas  where  the  investment 
of  a  lifetime  of  work  Is  swept  away  by 
conditions  beyond  the  control  of  those 
involved  while  others  stand  by  in  com- 
fortable apathy. 

Consider  the  plight  of  cities  like  Lewis- 
ton  and  Auburn,  Maine,  once  buzzing 
centers  of  textile  manufacturing.  Today 
over  7  percent  of  the  labor  force  in  these 
twin  cities  is  unemployed — this  in  an 
area  where  one  of  the  most  aggressive 
economic  development  efforts  has  been 
carried  out.  Tliese  efforts  have  paid  off 
in  terms  of  1.300  new  Jobs  during  the 
last  5  years.  But  at  the  same  time.  2300 
Jobs  have  been  lost — 1.900  of  them  in 
textiles.  There  has  been  a  net  loss  of 
1.500  Jobs  in  half  a  decade. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  serious 
economic  problems,  despite  its  great 
natural  resources,  the  skill  of  its  workers, 
and  the  efforts  of  Its  citizens.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  our  rate  of  unemployment 
was  10.3  percent,  the  ninth  highest  in  the 
country.  As  a  seasoned  observer  wrote 
me  recently: 

The  economic  situation  in  this  area  has 
been  dubbed  wl'.h  many  fancy  names,  but 
from  where  I  sit  It  baa  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  full-fledged  recession. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  three 
areas  quaUf ylng  for  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  area  redevelopment 
bill:  Lewlston- Auburn,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, has  an  unemployment  rate  of 
7.6  percent;  Biddeford-Saco-Sanford's 
rate  of  imemployment  is  8.8  percent; 
Calats-Eastport.  our  most  distressed 
area,  has  an  unemployment  rate  of  25.4 
percent.  Within  the  last  3  years  it  has 
ranged  as  high  as  38  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Portland  area,  which  includes 


our  largest  city,  has  an  unemployment 
rate  of  fl  2  percent. 

Obviously,  these  communities  need 
help.  The  area  redevelopment  bill  would 
provide  the  tools  and  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  aid  these  distressed  areas. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  raised 
objections  to  this  proposed  legislation.  I 
am  sure  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  has  answered 
most  of  the  questions.  I  wish  to  make 
several  observations  on  specific  jxJints. 

The  bill  provides  no  magic  answers. 
It  contains  no  panaceas.  It  guarantees 
nothing  by  way  of  results  in  any  specific 
community  or  area  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  tools  for  the  use  of  local  people, 
local  initiative,  and  local  ingenuity  in 
redeveloping  the  economic  resources  of 
their  communities.  There  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  prosperity  can  be  created  by 
law.  or  that  Jobs  can  be  brought  Into 
existence  by  a  stroke  of  the  legislative 
pen. 

We  who  support  the  bill  fully  realize 
that  economic  activity  and  employment 
are  generated  by  private  enterprise.  We 
realize  that  a  community  which  win  not 
help  itself  cannot  be  helped.  We  realize 
that,  unless  a  community  or  area  con- 
tains useful  economic  resources,  it  can- 
not be  made  a  Job-producing,  wealth- 
creating  section  of  the  country. 

There  are.  undoubtedly,  once-prosper- 
ous areas  in  the  country  whose  economic 
resources  have  been  completely  ex- 
hausted beyond  any  hope  of  restoration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  areas 
which  have  been  by -passed  by  rising 
economic  tides;  or.  whose  industrial 
bases  have  been  undercut  by  technolog- 
ical changes;  or.  whose  production  of 
industrial  agricultural,  or  fisheries  prod- 
ucts has  been  bypassed  by  changing 
consumer  tastes  or  new  products;  and 
which  still  contain  elements  of  economic 
strength  and  vitality  worth  saving  and 
usix^. 

It  Is  the  assumption  of  the  bill  that 
such  opportunities  can  be  developed  by 
human  will  and  ingenuity.  The  bill  rec- 
ognizes, however,  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances such  an  effort  may  fall  because 
local  resources  do  not  include  the  neces- 
sary capital,  the  technical  know-how,  the 
industrial  skills. 

Community  facilities  may  not  be  such 
as  to  attract  new  industry.  Community 
resources  may  be  inadequate  because  of 
a  deteriorated  tax  base  and  chronic  low 
income  of  its  citizenry. 

And  so.  the  bill  would  provide: 

First.  A  revolving  fund  from  which 
businessmen  could  boirow  part  of  the 
funds  needed  for  expansion  or  for  new 
enterprises. 

Second.  Loans  and  grants  for  com- 
munity facilities. 

Third.  Occupational  training  and  re- 
training. 

Fourth.  Subsistence  payments  to  un- 
employed workers  undergoing  training. 

Fifth.  Technical  assistance. 

Do  these  tools  duplicate  others  al- 
ready in  existence?  To  a  certain  extent, 
yes;  but  this  fact,  rather  than  constltut- 
ir\g  a  source  of  criticism,  suggests  a  very 
desirable  fiexibillty.  Moreover,  the  bill 
would  provide  an  integrated  approach 
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toward  this  problem  ulilch  ts  not  now 
possible. 

Are  there  other  toolK  which  would  be 
useful?  Probably;  and  there  is  nothlnff 
to  prevent  our  adding  ihtm  whenever 
experience  under  the  program  demon- 
strates their  need. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  through  the 
proposed  legislation,  to  build  on  our  ex- 
perience in  other  proin'ams.  We  have 
the  urban  renewal  program,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Ax:t  at  the  Federal 
level.  In  our  States,  we  have  develop- 
ment agencies,  planning  agencies  and 
credit  facilities  which  have  developed 
techniques  of  redevelopment.  In  urban 
and  rural  areas.  What  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  apply  these  techniques,  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation,  to  situations  in 
which  local  resources  cannot  do  tbe  Job 
alone. 

We  have  heard  complaints  that  the 
rural  development  sections  of  the  bill 
are  oriented  toward  the  South.  There 
Is  no  evidence  In  the  bill  that  this  is  so. 
If  there  are  more  rural  areas  In  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  qualify  for 
assistance  under  objective  criteria.  I  fail 
to  see  the  logic  of  opposing  aid  to  such 
sections  simply  because  they  are  not  in 
our  own  tMickyard.  If  there  is  a  need. 
then  we  should  meet  it,  and  not  let  our 
vision  be  narrowed  by  selfish  and  short- 
sighted consideration.  This  proposed 
legislation  should  not  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  regional  bickering. 

Another  objection  I  have  heard  has 
been  directed  at  the  alleged  reduction 
in  initiative  which  wiU  stem  from  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  On  this  point.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  critics  examine  the  bill 
and  note  the  requirements  for  local 
planning,  contributions,  and  partldpa- 
Uon. 

We  are  not  taking  anything  away  from 
anybody.  We  are  saying  to  the  de- 
pressed areas.  "We  are  aware  of  your 
troubles.  We  know  that  industrial  or 
agricultural  losses  have  drained  away 
your  resources.  Here  are  the  tools  to 
help  you  do  the  Job.  We  are  willing  to 
work  with  you  as  you  rebuild  your  com- 
munities. We  have  confidence  in  your 
ability  and  we  are  willing  to  invest  in 
your  future." 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  take  note  of 
complaints  on  possible  pirating  under 
the  biU.  As  originally  written,  the  bin 
prohibited  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
relocation  of  industries  when  such  would 
result  in  substantial  damage  to  the  area 
of  original  employment.  Some  felt  this 
language  was  not  strong  enough.  I  was 
pleased  to  work  out  language  on  this 
point  and  to  submit  it  to  the  committee 
in  cooperation  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush].  Page  S5 
of  the  committee  rei>ort  contains  an  ex- 
planation of  this  pi-ovlsion. 

I  point  out.  in  addition,  that  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  we 
have  a  precedent  for  preventing  the 
pirating  of  industry  through  the  use  of 
Federal  funds.  The  act  prohibits  such 
use  of  funds,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration regulatlonc  under  the  act  spell 
out  these  prohibitions,  and  the  contract 
forms  used  under  the  program  effectively 
prevent  evasion  of  the  act  and  regula- 


tions and  provide  penalties  for  noncom- 
pliance. I  see  no  reasonable  cause  for 
fear  on  this  question. 

MX.  President,  my  experience  as  Gov- 
ernor, my  service  on  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  the 
continued  conditions  of  economic  dis- 
tress in  many  areas  of  our  country  con- 
vince me  that  this  proposed  legislation 
is  needed,  and  needed  now.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  S.  1,  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which 
I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRF8IDING  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  s;ate  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislativz  Clerk.  On  page  56. 
beginning  in  the  committee  amendment, 
with  line  22,  it  Is  proi>osed  to  strike  out 
an  through  line  2  on  page  57  and  insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


at  the  Treasury.  Any  such  notes 
or  otiur  obligations  which  are  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  raise  funds  for  loans  under  eec- 
tlon  6  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
ilieh  rate  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  eur- 
rsBt  average  yields  on  outstanding  market- 
able obligations  at  the  United  States  of 
eoinparabla  maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of 
the  mooth  preceding  the  Issuance  of  such 
nofeM  or  other  obligations.  Any  auch  notes 
or  oChar  obligations  which  are  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  raise  funds  for  loans  under 
aecUou  7  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
■daed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
whicft  diall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  av^  per  centum  per  annum,  or  (3)  the 
awrage  ^""'«*i  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  farming  a  part  ot  the  public  debt  as 
oomputed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
pTjiotittTig  the  Issuance  by  the  Secretary  and 
•djtatad  to  the  nearest  one-el^th  of  1  per 
eentum.    Tlie  Secretary. 

•n»e  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  amendment  would  simply 
change  the  interest  rate  formula  to 
make  it  comply  with  the  rate  that  is  now 
available  on  college  housing  loans  so  far 
as  public  facility  projects  are  concerned 
in  redevelopment  areas. 

S.  1,  as  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  would  provide  that 
all  fimds  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
with  which  to  carry  out  the  loan  pro- 
grams provided  by  the  bill,  that  is,  loans 
for  qufldifled  public  facilities  projects  in 
redevelopment  areas,  and  loans  for  pri- 
vate Industrial  suid  commercial  redevel- 
opment in  nonrural  and  rural  areas, 
would  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury 
under  the  same  interest  rate  formula. 

The  formula  in  the  bill  at  present  pro- 
vides that — 

Ilia  rate  paid  to  the  Treasury  for  such 
loans  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  such  rate  shall  not  be 
greater  than  the  current  average  yields  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  oomi}arable  maturities  as 
of  the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations. 

This  formula  would  produce  a  rate  for 
Treasury  borrowing  of  roughly  3%  per- 
cent Thus,  the  lending  rate  to  the  qual- 
ified borrower  at  one-quarter  of  1  per- 


cent higher  as  provided  by  the  bill  would 
be  approximately  4^8  percent  at  the 
present  time. 

My  amendment  would  change  the  for- 
mula In  order  to  provide  a  lower  interest 
rate  for  loans  to  States  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  for  qualified  public  fa- 
cilities projects  in  redevelopment  areas. 
My  amendment  would  not  disturb  the 
formula  as  it  applies  to  borrowings  with 
which  to  make  loans  for  private  indus- 
trial and  commercial  projects  in  rede- 
velopment areas. 

The  formula  in  my  amendment  pro- 
poses that  the  rate  to  the  Treasury  for 
loans  under  section  7  of  the  bill  "shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  shall  not  be  more  than 
the  higher  of,  first,  2^/2  percent  per  an- 
niun;  or  second,  the  average  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding 
the  issuance  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent." 

Under  my  amendment,  the  formula 
would  produce  a  rate  for  Treasury 
borrowings  of  3Va  percent.  Thus  the 
lending  rate  to  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  making  a  loan  for 
qualified  public  facility  projects  at  one- 
quarter  percent  higher  as  provided  by  my 
amendment  would  be  3^  percent  at  the 
present  time. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  obvious  that 
loans  to  communities  for  development  of 
their  public  facilities  should  be  on  more 
reasonable  terms  than  locms  made  for 
development  of  private  industrial  and 
commercial  purpoees.  My  amendment 
would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  who  has  so  well  managed  the 
bill,  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  As  I  understand, 
the  amendment  would  merely  provide 
that  the  same  rates  of  interest  shall  ap- 
ply (»i  loans  of  public  facilities  as  now 
apply  in  the  case  of  college  housing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  a  compensatory  rate,  so 
far  as  the  Government  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  have  Joined  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  At  the  out- 
set I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
persistence  of  my  colleague  in  pressing 
for  congressional  action  to  alleviate  im- 
employment in  distressed  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

Tlie  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
described  S.  1  as  "an  old  and  cherished 
friend,"  as  well  he  might  On  three  oc- 
c  sions  in  recent  years  the  Senate  has 
passed  area  redevelopment  legislation 
sponsored  by  our  esteoned  colleague. 
On  one  occasion  the  measure  died  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  and  in  the 
next  two  instances  the  legislation  failed 
because  of  the  Presidential  veto. 

This  year,  with  the  problem  even 
greater  and  with  a  President  who  has 
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called  for  vigorous  and  positive  action. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  bin  will  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
face  up  to  the  economic  realities,  grim 
as  they  may  be.  By  estabUahlng  a  pro- 
-am to  assist  currently  depressed  areas 
and  simultaneously  develop  a  warning 
system  on  threatened  unemployment, 
we  will  be  waging  a  frontal  attack  on 
one  of  our  country's  major  problems. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  this  year  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  holding  hearings 
on  this  bill,  my  State  of  Nevada  Is  not 
listed  as  a  distressed  area.  Encourag- 
ing as  that  may  sound,  however,  the 
hard  fact  remains  that  there  are  areas 
in  my  State  that  are  now.  and  have  been, 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  depressed 
economy. 

In  Lincoln  County,  for  example,  the 
rate  of  insured  unemployment  has  risen 
from  six-tenths  of  1  percent  in  1957  to 
the  alarming  high  of  23.9  percent  last 
January.  This  once  flourishing  section 
has  been  doubly  hit  because  of  the  de- 
pressed metals  market  and  the  fact  that 
railroad  operations  have  greatly  de- 
clined. 

In  the  city  of  Babbitt,  site  of  a  naval 
ammunition  depot,  continual  cutback.s 
in  personnel  have  reduced  the  working 
force  from  a  total  of  1.462  in  1957  to  a 
total  of  925  today — a  drop  of  more  than 
36  percent.  And  in  the  nearby  city  of 
Hawthorne,  insured  unemployment  has 
increased  from  12  percent  in  1957  to  8  6 
percent  for  last  January. 

These  are  constant  problems,  and 
they  will  not  go  away  by  ignoring  them 
The  time  for  action  is  overdue.  In  my 
opinion,  this  legislation  offers  an  op- 
portunity for  these  distressed  areas  to 
help  themselves  to  regain  their  rightful 
place  in  a  free  and  sound  economy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  not  only  for  his  succinct 
and  able  statement,  but  for  the  constant 
support  which  he  has  given  to  the  bill 
throughout  its  progress  through  the 
Senate.    We  are  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

As  a  boy  I  u.sed  to  follow  the  prize 
fights.  I  can  remember  the  historic 
prize  fights  which  took  place  in  Tonopah 
and  Ooldfleld.  Nev,  I  thought  such 
fights  were  permanently  established  I 
am  now  told  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  late  Tex  Rickard.  those  towns  are 
ghost  towns. 

Mr     BIBLE.     Goldfield    certainly    i.-; 
Tonopah  Is  in  a  .slightly  better  condition 
However,    we   consider   them   depre.s.sed 
areas,   and  the  bill  would  assist  them. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS  In  a  year  or  a  few 
years  from  now  they  may  be  in  a  state 
of  depression. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  realizes  that  prosperity  is  not 
merely  for  a  day.  It  is  tenuous,  and 
we  should  guard  against  the  future  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  also  express  my  personal  obligations  to 
him  for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  gen- 
tlemanly conduct,  so  that  even  when 
up>on  occasion  he  votes  against  us.  we 
love  him.  When  he  votes  with  us,  we 
love  him  even  more. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,   I   might 


even  be  privileged  to  vote  favorably  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
now  to  the  able  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr  SxTrHl.  who  I  be- 
lieve is  making  his  first  address  to  the 
Senate,  but  whose  quiet  and  effective 
influence  has  already  been  felt  for  the 
good  In  this  body 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  fellow 
Members  of  the  Senate  today  to  give 
their  whole-hearted  support  to  the  area 
redevelopment  bill 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
jobless  total  hit  the  highest  Febinjary 
total  for  10  years.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand  workers,  or  7  3  per- 
cent of  the  working  force,  were  unem- 
ployed last  month. 

Many  of  these  work*  is  weie  in  indus- 
tries such  as  apparel,  electrical  ma- 
chinery, services,  food,  and  paper  that 
are  normallv  not  affected  by  the  seasons 
of  the  year  Unless  there  is  a  general 
upturn  for  all  these  industries,  the  ecoii 
oiny  of  the  State  will  remain  distressed 

Some  Massachu. setts  woikt-is  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  jobless  for  the 
fiist  time  this  winter.  But  for  many 
others,  unemployment  is  a  long,  sad 
story.  Some  of  our  areas,  such  as  Pall 
River  and  New  Bedford,  have  had  severe 
unemployment  for  almost  10  years  while 
three  others  have  had  steady  Jobless 
quotas  of  over  6  percent  for  between  3 
and  4  years  Nine  employment  areas 
in  the  State  are  distressed  enough  to  be 
eligible  for  help  under  this  bill 

Thus,  unemployment  i.s  not  a  new 
problem  for  the  State  of  Ma.ssachusetts 
It  IS  a  problem  that  has  been  witli  us  in 
a  serious  form  for  many  years  And  It 
has  left  Its  mark  throughout  the  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  the  entire  State  in  sub- 
.standaid  housing,  inadequate  education 
for  tho.se  blue-collar  workers  who  nee».l 
It  the  most,  and  rundown  citu's  and 
towns 

A  large  number  of  the  State  .s  mur.lci- 
palities  have  spent  hundreds  of  Ihou- 
.sands  of  dollars  on  private  oi  public 
plans  of  their  own  designed  to  attrac* 
new  indu.stry.  Individual  manufactun  r^ 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  diversify  and 
stiencthen  th^ir  industries  %o  that  n 
.severe  decline  in  one  such  a.s  textiles 
would  not  undermine  the  cconcjmv  of  an 
entire  sector  of  the  .'^tate 

But  these  communities  have  pretty 
well  exhausted  their  resn-aces  in  the 
fi-;ht  to  attain  a  level  of  economic  well- 
being  Tho.^e  that  have  been  hit  the 
harde.st  have  watched  their  a.ssets 
deteriorate  over  a  long  period  of  time 
and  have  little  left  now  w.th  which  to 
continue  the  fight  for  economic  sui-viv;il 

The  bill  will  provide  those  Industrial 
communities  that  have  suffered  the  mo.-t 
with  the  loans  they  need  to  attract  new 
industry  through  land  acquisition,  plant 
buildings,  and  the  construction  of  com- 
munity facilities  such  as  parks,  and 
sewage  treatment  plants 

They  will  also  receive  badly  ne»Mled 
funds  for  retraining  worker.s  m  the  skills 
needed  for  working  in  new  industries 

I  have  discussed  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  in  terms  of  my  own  State,  but 


I  know  well  that  it  is  a  truly  national 
piece  of  legislation  There  are  few  parts 
of  this  country  that  have  not  felt  the 
pinch  of  this  recession  and  the  103  areas 
which  will  be  immediately  eligible  for  its 
benefits  can  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Nation  Rural  and  industrial  com- 
munities alike  will  gain  through  its 
provisions 

Some  critics  say  that  the  bill  will  en- 
courage some  areas  to  pirate  Industry 
from  others  I  am  strongly  against  any 
reshuffling  of  Industries  of  this  kind  as 
it  can  do  little  more  than  create  more 
economic  problems  and  regional  dis- 
tress than  it  raises  Tlie  antlplratlng 
amendment  in  the  committee  bill  has 
my  full  support. 

Some  critics  have  also  said  that  money 
invested  In  long-berm  depressed  areas  is 
money  poorly  spent :  that  these  areas  are 
the  victims  of  a  changing  technology  and 
that  to  try  and  help  them  would  be  to 
Invest  in  obsolescence 

I  say  that  there  has  not  been  an  In- 
dustry yet  that  could  do  without  the 
assets  that  a  community  brings  with 
it  -  the  people,  the  schools,  the  churches, 
the  parks,  t^  d  the  local  government 
Actual  dollars  estimates  have  been 
quoted  during  debate  on  the  bill  on  the 
costs  of  creating  communities  around  a 
new  Industry      It  is  not  cheap 

Yet.  there  are  many  communities  in 
my  State  and  across  the  country  which. 
for  a  modest  investment  in  plant  and 
vocational  retraining  will  provide  a  new 
industry  with  all  the  real  and  Intangible 
assets  of  a  long -established  town 

Finally,  there  are  those  who  label  tins 
another  spending  measure  designed  to 
take  initiative  from  the  local  communi- 
ties and  to  give  It  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment I  say  that  this  money  Is  an 
investment,  a  blue-chip  investment  for 
the  world  s  wealthiest  country  in  its  own 
economic  well-being 

The  bill  provides  a  badly  needed  an- 
swer to  long-term  economic  problems 
confronting  far  too  many  communities 
:n  this  country  I  hope  my  distinguished 
colleagues  here  will  see  fit  to  give  it  fa- 
vorable consideration 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  fact  tl.at  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment A''t.  as  introduced  by  Senator 
DorcL.^s,  bears  the  title  S  1  is  enough 
to  show  me  that  theie  is  a  sen.se  of 
urgency  about  this  bill  that  makes  it 
mandatoiT  for  us  to  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  its  passage 

.Senator  Dougl.\s  hearlcd  up  the  Ta.  k 
Force  on  Area  Redevelopment  and  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  the  chronic  un- 
employment problem  from  firsthand  in- 
formation than  any  of  us  here  in  this 
ChnmbtT  I  considered  it  a  privilege  to 
jo.n  with  him  as  cosponsor  of  S.  1. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  has  passed  the  Con- 
gre.ss  twice  is  evidence  In  itself  that  our 
people  want  action  For  years,  as  this 
measure  has  been  under  debate  either  in 
the  legislative  or  the  executive  branch, 
conditions  have  become  steadily  worse. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show 
total  unemployment  exceeded  5.7  million 
in  February.  There  are  approximately 
100  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment,  where  there  are  at  least 
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15  million  pe<H>le  and  over  600,000  un- 
emxtloyed. 

Conditions  in  Missouri  are  bad  enough 
to  warrant  the  passage  of  this  blU.  but 
from  what  I  can  learn,  some  States  ar« 
even  worse  off  than  we  are.  As  tlM 
senior  Senator  from  my  State  pointed 
out  yesterday.  Missouri  has  180  com- 
munlty  development  organizations  al- 
ready in  existence— the  second  highest 
number  in  the  Nation. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  is 
not  an  open  Invitation  for  local  com- 
munities and  private  troupe  to  dip  their 
fingers  in  the  Federal  Treasury  uid  come 
up  with  a  handout.  Of  the  approximate 
$390  million  provided  under  the  bill,  $300 
million  is  earmarked  for  loans— loans 
that  must  be  repaid. 

Local  communities  and  private  groups 
must  take  the  initiative  in  area  rede- 
velopment to  alleviate  chronic  unem- 
ployment. Our  President  has  promised 
a  faster  rate  of  national  growth  and 
committed  himself  to  a  goal  of  82  mil- 
lion jobs.  If  we  can  achieve  that  goal, 
the  St.  Louis  Poet-EMspatch  says  that 
America's  standard  of  living  will  rise  26 
percent  in  a  decade.  To  cross  the  first 
obstacle  that  prevents  us  from  reaching 
this  higher  standard  of  Uvlng.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  Senate  passage  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DooclasI,  who  has  so 
ably  managed  the  pending  bill,  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Biblb]  for  his  statement 
and  for  his  effective  cooperation. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  made  a  splendid  statement  on 
the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  presided  over 
the  Senate  a  great  many  times  during 
these  debates.  It  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  him.  I  wish  to  commmd 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  his 
excellent  statement.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  have  the  privilege  this  time  not  only 
of  voting  right,  as  he  always  does,  but  of 
voting  on  the  winning  side.  I  c<»npll- 
ment  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment,  which  is 
at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  LxcisLATiVB  Clskk.  On  page  79, 
between  lines  13  and  14,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

MILITAKT      LNBTAULATIONS     IN      ECDEVZLOPMXHT 
AKKAS 

Sic.  27.  Whenever  economy,  u  diatln- 
guUhed  from  okMolescence,  changing  defenae 
requirementA,  and  other  CBsentlally  military 
consideration*,  haa  been  or  ia  hereafter  given 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  aa  the  prlnci* 
pal  reason  for  the  deactivation  of  •  perma- 
nent miutary  Installation  and  such  Inatalla- 
tlun  was  or  is  situated  in  an  area  determined 
under  tills  Act  to  be  a  redevelopment  area, 
the  Secretary  of  ComnMrce  shall,  \ipon  the 
request  of  a  local  governing  body  in  the  area. 
Institute  a  study  to  determine  the  economic 
effects  of  the  action  whlcb  has  been  or  la  to 
be  taken:  Provided,  That  nothing  herein 
shall  apply  to  any  military  Installation 
which  was  deactivated  prior  to  1964.     In  de- 


terminlag  the  economic  effects  of  any  such 
action,  Uie  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall. 
^ttiomg  other  relevant  matters,  consider  and 
flndlngi  with  respect  to  the  approzi- 
•moont  of  money  which  haa  biBen.  or 

vf  reeaooably  be  expected  to  be,  saved  by 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Oo\'em- 
mmt  aa  a  result  of  such  action,  compared 
with— 

(1)  the  approximate  costs  or  losses  which 
have  been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expect<id  to 
be.  Incurred  by  other  departments  or  agen- 
das of  tba  Oovemment,  or  by  State  and  local 
governmental  units,  as  a  result  of  such 
•etkm; 

(3)  the  approximate  leases  which  have 
been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be. 
Incurred  by  private  interests  as  a  resvilt  of 
such  action  in  connection  with  any  facill- 
tlea  which  they  have  provided  to  servr»  the 
niwli  of  any  such  installation  and  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  provided  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  the  Oovemment: 

(S)  the  approximate  coat  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  relocating  any  such  Installation  In 
the  event  that  such  installation  has  been. 
or  will  be.  relocated:  and 

(4)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  reactivating.  In  a  national  emer- 
geney  or  other  contingency,  any  such  Instal- 
latkm  with  respect  to  which  any  such  action 
haa  been,  or  Is  proposed  to  be,  taken. 

Any  such  study  shall  be  conducted  as  ex- 
padlttously  as  practicable,  and  the  findings 
resulting  therefrom  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Ck>mmerce  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  to  the  Congress.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  consider  these  findings 
In  making  his  decision  as  to  whether  the 
Inetallatlfrnt  should  be  deactivated,  or.  If 
the  Installation  has  been  deactivated,  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  reactivated. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  avail- 
able? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
plan  to  use  the  whole  hour.  I  wish  to 
explahi  the  amendment  and  shall  use 
only  as  much  time  as  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  unless  it  runs  Into  considerable  op- 
position. 

After  offering  an  amendment  yester- 
day, which  went  further  than  the  pro- 
posal I  am  now  offering,  and  seeking  to 
profit  by  the  words  of  wisdom  uttered  by 
those  In  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  sui^wrted  it,  I 
am  offering  the  pending  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  it  may  be  of  some  value 
to  areas  where  permanent  military  in- 
stallations have  been  closed  or  will  be 
closed. 

I  make  the  point  that  the  amendment 
applies  only  when  a  p>ermanent  military 
Installation  Is  closed  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy. The  amendment  spells  out  the 
fact  that  if  an  Installation  is  closed  be- 
cause of  changing  military  requirements, 
or  because  of  obsolescence,  or  because 
the  installation  should  be  moved  to  an- 
other area  for  the  defense  of  that  latter 
area,  because  of  an  international  agree- 
ment, for  instance,  or  because  of  a  re- 
arrangement of  our  defense  plans  to 
make  them  more  realistic  in  the  light 
of  modem  day  problems,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  apply. 

All  that  the  amendment  requires  Is 
that  a  study  be  made.  A  study  would 
take  place  when  requested  by  the  local 
authorities  in  the  community  affected. 


and  such  community  would  have  to  be  a 
distressed  area. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
and  I  have  discussed  the  amendment. 
I  have  called  several  points  to  his  atten- 
tion, and  I  believe  he  felt  there  was  some 
merit  to  what  I  said.  I  suggested  that, 
instead  of  having  the  amendment  spec- 
ify a  local  governing  body  in  an  area, 
because  an  area  may  not  have  more  than 
a  thoiisand  people  in  it.  that  the  author- 
ity should  be  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
In  other  words,  in  Louisiana,  if  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  close  a  permanent  military 
installation  for  reasons  of  economy,  the 
Governor  could  make  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  have  another  suggestion,  which  I 
have  also  discussed  with  the  Senator.  I 
would  suggest  that,  instead  of  making 
the  year  1954,  which  is  7  years  back. 
and  in  that  time  a  permanent  military 
installation  may  pretty  well  have  gone 
to  pieces,  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the 
date  up,  and  in  that  connection  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  year  be  made 
1957.  Instead  of  1954. 

I  have  one  other  suggestion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
willing  to  so  modify  my  amendment,  un- 
less there  Is  objection  elsewhere  to  the 
changes,  if  it  would  make  the  amend- 
ment more  attractive  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations 
and  the  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  I  hope  that  if 
Uie  amendment  is  so  modified  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  win  find  he  can  sup- 
port the  amendment  I  am  offering. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  While  I  am  not 
fully  aware  of  what  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be,  I  understand  that 
it  wotdd  apply  where  economy  is  the 
criterion,  as  opposed  to  any  other  con- 
sideration, such  as  obsolescence,  a 
change  in  defense  requirements,  or  other 
essential  military  consideration.  In 
other  words  economy  would  be  the  only 
consideration,  and  the  smaendment  would 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  understand,  it  would  ap- 
ply only  to  a  p)ennanent  military  in- 
stallation, such  as.  In  Massachusetts. 
Port  Devens,  or  the  Otis  Air  Base,  or  any 
other  permanent  installation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  dis- 
pose of  that  pxDint  first?  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  as  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  modification  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts is  suggesting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
where  a  State  is  concerned,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  should  certainly  make  the 
request,  if  the  loctil  citizens  have  sub- 
stantial support  in  asking  that  the  study 
be  made. 

So  I  should  be  glad  to  modify  the 
amendment  by  using  the  word  "Gover- 
nor," and  I  do  so. 

The  year  1954  is  placed  In  the  amend- 
ment only  Isecause  that  was  the  first 
year  after  the  Korean  war.  It  was  the 
year  in  which  there  were  cutbacks  in 
military  strength,  and  large-scale  re- 
ductions in  force  began  to  occur  as  a 
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result  of  the  closing  of  InsUIIaUoziA.  I 
am  not  certain  that  a  sincle  permanent 
installation  was  closed  In  1964,  although 
I  do  not  have  those  facia  fi^  b^ore 
me.  because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
policy  of  the  services  In  most  cases  Is 
to  close  the  temporary  faelltUes  before 
they  undertake  to  close  the  permanent 
installations.  The  permanent  Installa- 
tions are.  in  most  instances,  those  about 
which  a  service  went  to  a  local  town  or 
a  local  citizenry  and  required  It  to  make 
major  commitments.  In  some  cases 
costing  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  or 
to  spend  large  amounts  of  money  to 
provide  schools  and  various  other  fa- 
cilities. In  some  cases,  the  communities 
were  required  to  provide  drainage. 
Sometimes  the  service  even  required 
the  community  to  provide  the  land  on 
which  the  bases  were  situated.  In 
many  Instances,  tremendous  invest- 
ments were  made  by  the  community 
which  constituted  a  savtof  to  the  mili- 
tary, the  assimiption  being  that  it  was 
a  permanent  asset  to  the  community 
and  would  not  be  taken  away. 

The  service  owes  those  people  some 
consideration  in  return. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louis- 
iana has  considerable  merit,  but  I  sug- 
gest this  thought — whether  the  thought 
Is  practical.  I  do  not  know — if  the 
amendment  is  taken  to  conference.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  very  clear  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  Governor  of  a  State, 
and  not  a  local  body,  who  must  make  the 
request. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  see  the  date 
made  1957.  because  both  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  I  know  that  many 
buildings  which  have  been  left  vacant 
for  several  years  are  In  bad  shape.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  date  made  1960, 
but  if  the  Senator  says  1957,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  as  one  Senator,  that 
is  all  right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Ifr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  willing  to  accept  that  modi- 
fication, and  I  do  accept  it. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  amendment  does  not 
affect  Louisiana,  so  far  as  I  know.  It 
might  affect  some  other  States.  If  the 
State  of  some  other  Senator  Is  affected. 
I  believe  he  can  speak  now  or  forever 
hold  his  peace,  as  the  sajrlng  Is. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield?  He  said 
something  about  Senators  holding  their 
peace. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louislsma.  Does  the 
Senator's  comment  relate  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  relates  precisely  to 
the  Senator's  amendment  and  precisely 
to  the  Senator's  point. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Senator  has  now 
developed  an  idea,  and  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  him.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KKATmcl  wUl  speak  for 
himself.  However,  in  our  State,  we 
have  a  problem  on  exactly  this  point. 

The  Senator's  proposal  would  give 
some  economic  appraisal  mpaat  from  the 
strictly  defense  appraisal,  which  is  what 
the  Senator  is  seeking.  We  have  talked 
about  this  problem  in  advance.  I  think 
the  proposal  is  soimd. 


The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ac- 
cepted some  suggestions  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltomstaix ] .  I  do  not  believe 
any  Senator  would  doubt  the  preeminent 
skill  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  the  field  of  military  affairs.  How- 
ever, we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
ascertain  whether  the  proposal  would  or 
would  not  adversely  affect  our  installa- 
tions, and  we  may  have  a  real  equity. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  suggestion, 
therefore,  because  the  Senator  ought  to 
have  his  amendment  in  the  best  shape 
possible.  I  hope  that  in  conference  we 
may  have  an  opportunity,  if  it  should 
develop  that  there  is  some  particular 
factual  equity  which  is  not  met  by  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, to  lay  the  problem  t>efore  the 
conference,  in  the  hope  that  what  we 
are  accepting  here  now  i.s  an  idea,  and 
that  if  the  specifics  turn  out  to  be  un- 
fair, we  can  do  somethmg  about  them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  think  there  is 
no  question  about  that  That  is  an  idea 
which  appeals  to  me.  and  m  its  present 
form  it  appeals  to  ine  much  more  than 
it  did  before. 

I  should  like  to  call  one  other  possible 
suggestion  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  On  line  8.  the 
language  would  be.  a.s  the  amendment  is 
now  written : 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  upon 
the  request  ot  the  Oovrrrwir  of  s  StRtr  In- 
stitute a  study 

That  means  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  must  make  the  inquiry  if  the 
Governor  of  a  State  a.sks  him  to  do  so 

What  I  propose  is  to  let  the  word 
"shall"  remain,  rather  than  the  word 
"may,"  but  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  page  40  of  the  bill,  imder  the  heading 
"Advisory  Policy  Board."  The  Advisory 
Policy  Board  consists  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Lalxjr.  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Administrators  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  or  whomever 
they  may  designate. 

Would  the  Senator  consider  an  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  the  word 
"shall"  to  remain  but  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Advisory  Policy  Board, 
enter  into  this  investigation''  In  other 
words,  that  would  leave  the  top  Federal 
officers  having  the  responsibility  to  order 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  this  clause 
should  be  adopted,  to  make  the  inquiry 
for  economy  reason.s  with  respect  to  a 
permanent  military  installation  If  that 
Board  agrees  and  says  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  do  it.  then  I  think 
the  amendment  has  even  more  merit 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  accept  the  amendment  because 
it  IS  something  more  thpr,  I  might  be 
willing  to  ai<ree  w  tlh 

Mr  SALTONSTAIX  Thr  Sf-nator 
from  I.OMi.'.iana  objecttd  li  thr  word 
'may.'  I  can  .see  why  I  hat  mlKht 
elimmale  Iht-  wholf  prot-ram  But  if  we 
allowed  the  word  "  vhaH'  to  irrnain  and 
then   provided   that   thr   top   offlclal.s   of 


the  Federal  Government  having  respon- 
sibility for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
should  say  whether  the  inquiry  should 
be  made,  and  approve  it  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  Governor.  I  should  think  the 
amendment  would  t>e  very  much 
stronger. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  would  start 
from  the  other  end,  I  would  be  willing 
to  go  with  him.  for  it  would  achieve  the 
same  purpose.  If  the  Senator  would  say 
that  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  the 
study  unless  he  is  requested  by  the  Board 
not  to  do  so,  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
that  amendment. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  In  order  to  get 
the  bill  to  conference,  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  accept  such  a  proposal. 
I.  as  one  Senator,  would  agree  to  It 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  jrleld? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  constructive  amendment.  It  is  even 
better  in  Its  present  form.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  as- 
sure him  that  we  will  not  only  take  the 
amendment  to  conference;  we  will  flght 
for  it  In  conference. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiarut.  I  regret  that 
at  this  moment  I  do  not  have  the  pre- 
ci.se  language  developed  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  me  relating  to 
the  proposal  that  the  Secretary  shall 
take  this  action  unless  he  is  requested 
by  the  Advisory  Policy  Board  not  to  do 
so  If  the  Senator  from  IiCassachusetts 
will  offer  his  proposed  language  at  the 
proper  place,  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  On  line  6,  I 
would  say 

The  .SecretHfy  of  Cominerce  shall,  upon  the 
reque«t  of  the  OoTemor  of  the  8tat«.  and  un- 
lesa  the  Advisory  Policy  Board  of  the  Area 
Redevelop.nent  AdmlnlstrattoD  shall  find 
otherwise,  Institute  a  study. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  so  modify  my  amendment. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrsl.  there  are  In- 
stallations in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  might  be  affected  by  this  pro- 
posal. For  example,  we  know  that  the 
Utica-Rome  area  has  been  classified  as 
an  area  of  substantial  labor  surplus  since 
195R-  longer  than  any  other  area  of  New- 
York  Slate  Yet  there  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  has  underway  plans  to 
transfer  an  important  procurement  fa- 
cility away  from  Rome.  That  facility. 
If  tran.sferred.  would  eliminate  6.240 
civilian  jobs,  more  than  all  the  existing 
industrial    jobs  in    Rome 

The  payroll  loss,  including  losses  from 
pavrolls  of  firms  which  are  100  p>ercent 
dependent  on  the  procurement  activities 
now  Koing  on  in  Rome,  N,Y  ,  would  be 
about  $100  million,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  thf  money  proposed  to  be  expended 
on  the  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  such  a  situation  would  make 
Rome.  NY.  not  only  a  distressed  area. 
bi!t  actually  a  disaster  area.     The  plan 
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under  consideration  is  simply  to  remove 
a  substantial  facility  from  the  Rome  Air 
Force  Base. 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  modification  in  line  4,  after 
the  words  "permanent  military  installa- 
tion by  inserting  the  words  "or  any 
.substantial  part  thereof";  and  in  the 
next  line,  after  the  word  "installation," 
insert  the  words  "or  part";  and  farther 
down  in  the  amendment — without  now 
going  into  any  detail — insert  other  lan- 
guage to  carry  out  that  purpose,  so  the 
amendment  would  cover  the  removal  of 
a  substantial  facility  from  an  installa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  removal  of  the  entire 
insUUation  itself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  had  an  opportimlty  to  discuss 
with  him  both  my  proposed  amendment 
and.  subsequently,  the  modification  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  would  be  willing  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  as  to  make  it  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  situation  at  Rome.  N.T.,  which 
I  understand  is  already  a  depressed  area. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  do  not  like  to  use 
the  term  "depressed. '  It  Is  a  distressed 
area.  The  people  there  are  not  de- 
pressed. 

B4r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  It  is 
an  area  with  a  high  degree  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  it  is  an 
area  of  the  type  which  we  seek  to  aid; 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  entitled  to  a 
study  of  the  tjrpe  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to,  and  which  I  seek,  by  means  of 
this  amendment,  to  have  conducted. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  lan- 
guage so  broad  that  almost  any  shift  of  a 
facility  at  a  military  installation  could, 
upon  the  request  of  someone,  be  made  the 
subject  of  such  a  study. 

Rather  than  include  the  word  "sub- 
stantial,"  would  the  Senator  from  New 
York  be  willing  to  use  the  word  "ma- 
jor"— "or  a  major  part  thereof?  I 
think  that  would  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  this  particu- 
lar situation  certainly  would  be  covered 
by  the  words  "or  a  major  part  thereof." 
It  consists  of  approximately  6.200-odd 
civilian  jobs,  out  of  12,000  or  13,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Would  the  Senatw  ac- 
cept the  word  "unit"— "a  major  unit"? 

Mr.  KEATING.  With  this  legislative 
history  established.  I  believe  the  lan- 
guage would  take  care  of  that  situation; 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  amend- 
ment modified  in  that  regard.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent — because 
if  this  proposed  modification  is  accepted. 
it  will  require  several  changes  later  on  In 
the  measure 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  changes 
of  a  technical  nature. 

Mr.  KEATING.  So  I  would  ask  unan- 
imous consent  a  little  later  to  send  them 
to  the  desk,  for  consideration. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  not 
object  to  the  proposed  modification,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  legislative 
history  reflects  that  what  we  have  In 
mind  by  the  use  of  the  word  "major"  is 
a  large  unit  which  is  a  dominant  part  of 
the  overall  installation;  and  I  beUeve 
that  the  legislative  history  makes  It  clear 


that  it  is  anticipated  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  broad  enough  to  cover  a 
situaticMi  of  the  kind  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  described,  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenaUN:  from  Louisiana  yield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  suggested  to  my  col- 
league the  inclusion  of  the  word  "unit," 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  entity. 
That  does  not  mean  it  is  a  major  part 
of  the  entire  installation;  but  it  means 
that  in  and  of  itself  it  is  a  major  unit 
which  is  a  part  of  the  installation.  That 
language  certainly  would  cover  the  in- 
stallation at  Rome,  N.Y.,  and  would 
be  fair,  because  some  of  the  installa- 
tions are  so  extensive  that,  as  has  prop- 
erly been  stated,  if  7,000  jobs  were 
dropped  out  at  the  installation  at 
Rome — because  of  the  dropping  of  a 
unit  which  is  a  major  one  in  that  con- 
nection—it might  not  be  a  major  part 
of  the  installation,  taken  as  a  whole.  So 
the  legislative  history  should  show  that 
by  using  the  word  "unit,"  we  mean  a 
functional  organization  of  a  major 
character. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find  that  such  a  distinction 
is  not  necessary.  The  situation  I  have 
heard  described  is  one  in  which  approxi- 
mately 6.200  or  6.800  jobs  are  involved. 
out  of  approximately  18.000.  So  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  both  a  major  unit 
and  a  major  part  of  the  whole.  With 
that  imderstanding.  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  that  modification  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  As  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate,  it  has  seemed  to  be  built 
around  the  situation  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
N.Y.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment is  general  in  application,  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  units  within  a 
unit  For  example,  I  have  in  mind  the 
naval  air  Installation  at  Olathe,  Kans.; 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  general  in  application,  and 
will  not  be  confined  to  one  city. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This 
amendment  applies  only  to  permanent 
military  installations.  But  as  among 
];>ermanent  installations,  the  amendment 
applies  generally.  It  relates  only  to  a 
situation  in  which  a  principal  reason 
for  the  closing  is  economy.  Many  times 
the  economy  has  been  dictated  by  a  deci- 
sion to  reduce  the  overall  strength  in 
terms  of  the  numbers  in  the  service; 
and  when  the  numbers  are  considered, 
it  is  said,  "Economy  now  requires  the 
closing  of  the  Installation."  But  such  a 
closing  may  result  in  the  creation  of  de- 
pressed areas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
frcMn  Louisiana  has  a  very  worthwhile 
amendment;  and  I  think  that  with  this 
addition,  so  that  the  amendment  will  be 
applicable  generally,  it  is  a  very  good 
one. 

Bir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  oc- 
curs to  me  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
well  if  we  could  get  some  action  taken 
by  the  military,  so  that  in  making  the 


decisions  in  regard  to  what  to  close  and 
what  to  keep  open,  the  military  would 
consider  that  in  the  case  of  one  area,  if 
the  Installation  were  closed,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  land  there  would 
quickly  be  subdivided  into  lots  for  the 
construction  of  private  residences, 
whereas  in  another  case.  If  the  Installa- 
tion were  closed,  the  facilities  already  in 
existence  there  would  soon  become  a 
ghost  town,  and  the  people  who  had  in- 
vested in  those  properties  would  lose 
their  investments. 

I  hope  such  a  study  will  be  made ;  and 
I  hope  that  on  the  basis  of  the  study  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  action  based  on 
much  more  consideration  by  those  in  the 
Defense  Department  of  the  persons  who 
have  made  such  enormous  investments — 
with  the  result  that  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  make  such  investments  in  areas  which 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Defense  Department,  knowing  that  the 
Installations  will  not  later  be  closed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  served  all  of  us  and 
also  the  entire  country  well  In  providing 
by  this  means  opportunity  for  an  eco- 
nomic review,  which  is  as  greatly  needed 
in  coruiection  with  other  cases  about 
which  there  is  great  economic  complaint 
as  it  is  needed  in  connection  with  the 
situation  at  Rome,  N.Y. 

Let  me  ask  whether  unanimous  con- 
sent was  obtained  to  make  the  changes 
suggested  by  my  colleague,  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  agreed  to 
accept? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  send  to  the  desk  certain  tech- 
nical modifications.  For  the  most  part 
they  relate  to  the  words  "a  part,"  which 
I  would  change  to  the  words  "a  unit,"  so 
as  to  make  the  entire  amendment  con- 
form to  the  modifications  stiggested  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  as  modified  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  79.  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"MILITART    installations    in    BEDrVELOPMENT 
AREAS 

"Sec.  27.  Whenever  economy,  as  distln- 
giilshed  frcHn  obsolescence,  changing  defense 
requirements,  and  other  essentially  miU- 
tary  considerations,  has  been  or  Is  hereafter 
given  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the 
principal  reason  for  the  deactivation  of  a 
permanent  military  Installation  or  major 
unit  thereof  and  such  installation  or  unit 
was  or  is  situated  in  an  area  determined 
under  this  Act  to  be  a  redevelopment  area, 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the 
State  or  States  in  which  the  area  is  located 
unless  there  Is  a  request  by  the  Board 
heretofore  referred  to  In  Sec.  4(a)  hereof  to 
the  contrary,  Institute  a  study  to  determine 
the  economic  effects  of  the  action  which  has 
been  or  is  to  be  taken:  Provided,  that  noth- 
ing herein  shall  apply  to  any  military  In- 
stallation or  major  unit  thereof  which  was 
deactivated  prior  to  1957.  In  determining 
the  economic  effects  of  any  such  action,  the 
Secretary  of  Cominerce  shall,  among  other 
relevant  matters,  consider  and  make  tlnd- 
Ings  with  respect  to  the  approximate  amount 
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of  money  which  haa  been,  or  may  r«aaon- 
•My  be  expected  to  be.  aaved  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Oovenunant  as  a  re- 
c\ilt  of  such  action,  compared  with — 

"(1)  the  approximate  ooato  or  loases  which 
have  been,  or  may  reaaonably  be  expected 
to  be.  Incurred  by  other  departments  or 
agencles  of  the  Oovemment,  or  by  State 
and  local  goremmental  units,  as  a  result  of 
such  action; 

"(2)  the  approximate  loaeas  which  have 
been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be. 
Incurred  by  private  Interests  as  a  result  of 
such  action  In  connection  with  any  facilities 
which  they  have  provided  to  serve  the  needs 
of  any  such  installation  and  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  provided  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  the  Oovemment; 

"(3)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  reactivating.  In  a  national  emer- 
or  unit  In  the  event  that  such  Installation  or 
unit  has  been,  or  will  be,  relocated;  and 

"(4)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  relocating  any  such  installation 
gency  or  other  contingency,  any  such  In- 
stallatlcm  or  unit  with  respect  to  which  any 
such  action  has  been,  or  Is  proposed  to  be. 
taken. 

Any  such  study  shall  be  conducted  as  ex- 
pedltloxisly  as  practicable,  and  the  findings 
resulting  therefrom  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Ckunmeroe  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  to  the  Congress.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  consider  these  findings 
In  making  his  decision  as  to  whether  any 
such  Installation  or  unit  should  be  deacti- 
vated, or.  If  such  Installation  or  unit  has 
been  deacUvated,  as  to  whether  It  should 
be  reactivated." 

Renumber  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  concerned  a  little 
about  the  timing  of  all  this.  For  exam- 
ple, in  reference  to  the  words  "whenever 
economy"  is  hereafter  given  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  reason,  let 
me  ask.  To  whom  is  it  to  be  given? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
something  the  Department  of  Defense 
Itself  can  judge.  In  most  instances  it 
is  given  to  the  local  people  or  to  the 
State  government  or  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment, when  they  are  notified  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  about  to  close 
a  base,  and  the  Department  explains  the 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  just  the  point. 
My  problem  is  that  the  local  people  who 
make  this  request  to  the  Governor  will 
probably — unless  something  is  done 
about  the  timing,  in  line  3 — take  such 
action  after  the  decision  has  been  made. 

Furthermore,  in  the  third  line  from 
the  bottom,  mention  is  made  of  how  he 
will  have  to  consider  the  findings  ar- 
rived at  in  the  study,  before  he  makes 
the  decision. 

It  seems  that  some  provision  should 
be  made,  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
whenever  there  is  a  proposed  deactiva- 
tion, notification  must  be  made  prior  to 
the  decision  to  close  it — for  example, 
must  be  made  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State ;  and,  in  turn,  that  wo\ild  then  gen- 
erate the  taking  of  the  action  which  I 
think  the  Senator  is  requesting.  But 
without  that  provision,  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  room  would  be  left  open  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  how  he 
would  notify,  and  whom  he  would  notify. 
and  when  he  would  notify. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree 
with  me  about  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  striving  to  achieve.  I  am  not  at  all 
out  of  ssrmpethy  with  what  he  has  in 
mind.  If  he  will  prepare  an  amend- 
ment which  will  seek  to  reach  that  ob- 
jective. I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  If  some  other  Senator  wishes  to 
address  the  Senate  for  a  moment  on 
this  point.  I  shall  proceed  to  prepare  the 
necessary  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if 
my  amendment  is  agreed  to.  it  may  re- 
main subject  to  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

M&-.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  th^  question  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  whether  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection. 
but 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment.  He  does  not  have  the 
amendment  prepared.  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that,  in  the  event  my 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  may.  nevertheless,  have  the 
opportunity  of  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  pending?  Has 
there  been  a  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment or  the  request?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  as  modified. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  that  the  business 
pending  Ijefore  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor,  and  if  he  will  yield,  I  should  like 
to  say  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  jrlelded  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana a  question  or  two.  Then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  the  Senator  has  to 
say  about  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  in  our 
State  an  airbase  that  has  been*  scheduled 
for  deactivation.  Local  people  are 
bringing  great  pressure  to  retain  it.  It 
is  a  fine  airbase.  We  think  possibly 
another  one  could  have  been  closed  in 
an  area  where  the  weather  is  not  as  good 
as  it  is  in  our  State.  Nevertheless,  the 
plan  is  to  close  it.  It  is  not  in  a  de- 
pressed area,  and  that  area  probably 
never  will  be  a  depressed  area 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
under  his  amendment  would  that  kind  of 
military  Installation  go  by  the  board,  and 
yet  one  in  a  depressed  area,  which  may 


not  have  as  many  advantages  as  bases 
such  as  this  one.  be  retained? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  clos- 
ing of  the  installation  would  result  in  a 
depressed  area,  and  if  it  were  a  perma- 
nent Installation,  then,  of  course,  it 
would  be  subject  to  a  study  as  provided 
by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  does  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  the  clear-cut  right  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  mili- 
tary installation  should  be  retained  or 
should  be  closed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the  de- 
cision remains  unfettered  in  the  Defense 
Department.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  amendment  would  affect  it  would  be 
that  the  Department  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  situation  was 
such  that,  If  the  Installation  was  closed, 
it  would  result  In  a  depressed  area;  or, 
if  it  were  closing  an  Installation  in  a 
depressed  area,  that  the  area  would  be 
further  depressed  and  would  result  in  a 
serious  economic  condition  in  the  area. 
The  Department  would  have  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  had  spent  much  money  to 
support  the  activity. 

The  Department  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  private  investment  without 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  l>oen  required  to  spend  as  much 
money,  or  almost  as  much.  The  De- 
partment would  be  required  to  consider 
what  the  cost  would  be  of  relocating  the 
installation  or  reopening  it.  in  the  event 
there  was  a  probability  it  would  be  re- 
opened sooner  or  later. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Is  the  proposal  in- 
tended to  apply  to  installations  which 
might  be  closed  and  then  reopened  or 
to  bases  which  are  to  be  permanently 
deactivated'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Either  way. 

Mr.  THURMOND  The  Senator  would 
not,  of  course,  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  attempt  to  keep  a  military 
Installation  open  if  It  would  be  eco- 
nomical to  close  it  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  taxpayers  to  close  it,  I  am  sure, 
even  in  his  own  State. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  but  the 
amendment  certainly  gets  at  the  kind  of 
situation  where  the  Army  goes  into  a 
certain  area  and  calls  upon  the  local  peo- 
ple to  build  housing,  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  guaranteeing  mortgages. 
Local  investors  build  $100  million  worth 
of  housing,  and  then  the  Department 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  going 
to  save  $2  million  a  year  or  $5  million 
a  year  by  closing  the  installation,  and 
puts  blinders  on  Its  eyes  and  Is  not  able 
to  see  that  $100  million  is  going  to  be  lost 
in  the  way  of  guarantees  on  mortgages 
for  the  housing  the  servicemen  occupy. 

The  amendment  would  make  the  De- 
partment take  a  look  at  the  situation, 
and  also  what  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, had  expended,  and  the  cost 
of  hospitals  and  schools,  and  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  money  would  be  lost  for 
unnecessary  schools  and  other  facilities. 
The  Department  would  also  have  to  con- 
sider the  fact  that  taxes  are  being  paid 
to  the  State  and  local  governments,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
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be  gaining  anything  by  increasing  the 
tax  for  the  State  government.  The  De- 
partment would  have  to  consider  wheth- 
er, in  the  name  of  economy,  if  on* 
service,  whether  it  be  the  Navy,  Army. 
or  Air  Corps,  were  to  save  money,  the 
Federal  Government  might  lose  muc^ 
more  through  other  agencies,  or  lose  the 
State  money  by  completely  disturbing 
the  economy  and  the  investment  made, 
which  would  have  to  be  reproduced  else- 
where. It  might  then  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  real  economy 
being  arrived  at,  and  that,  rather  than 
save  money,  the  Government  would  lose 
money. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  1X)NG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  it  calls  for  a  study.  The  de- 
cision is  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  study  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  where  the  in- 
stallation is  located.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  IIANSFIXLD.  It  is  permissive. 
It  permits  a  study  to  be  made,  but  the 
Defense  Department  will  make  the  de- 
cision, after  the  report  is  received. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Some 
persons  do  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
when  local  citizens  have  been  told  that 
the  base  is  to  be  permanent  and  Is  going 
to  be  there  forever,  they  invest  $50  mil- 
lion or  $150  million  of  their  money  to 
support  the  military  installation,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  time.  Then,  within  a  year  or  2, 
the  installation  closes,  and  a  depressed 
area  results,  with  half  the  people  in  the 
area  out  of  work. 

Otherwise  the  Department  may  open 
another  installation  where  it  Is  not 
needed  any  more  badly,  where  no  one 
has  made  any  sacrifice  to  support  the  in- 
stallation, because  in  that  area  people 
would  have  bought  the  land,  subdivided  it 
into  lots,  and  made  good  use  of  it,  any- 
way. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No  one  wishes  to 
see  a  military  installation  closed  unless 
It  is  necessary.  We  are  now  moving 
from  airplanes  to  missiles.  Certain  air- 
bases  may  not  be  needed,  or  they  may 
have  to  be  transformed  into  missile 
bases.  The  airbase  may  or  may  not  be 
suitable  for  that  purpose. 

Suppose  that  the  Defense  Department 
decided  it  could  close  a  large  number  of 
airbases  and  save  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  support  of  those  bases 
because  they  were  not  needed.  Under 
those  conditions  what  effect  would  the 
Senator's  amendment  have,  and  would 
the  Defense  Department  be  handicapped 
in  making  a  decision  that  it  did  not 
need  those  bases? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me 
read  the  first  two  lines  of  the  amend- 
ment: 

Whenever  economy,  as  distinguished  from 
obsoleecence,  changing  defense  require- 
ments, and  other  essentially  military  can- 
slderatlona.  has  been  or  Is  hereafter  given 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  deactivation  of  a  perma- 
nent military  Installation  or  major  unit 
thereof. 


In  other  words,  if  an  airbase  was  to 
be  closed  because  the  Air  Force  is  to 
change  from  airplanes  to  missiles,  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  discussion.  The 
people  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  study 
even  if  they  had  invested  $50  million  to 
support  the  activity  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  be  permanent. 

However,  if  an  airbase  were  to  be 
closed  on  the  theory  that  the  Federal 
Oofvemment  might  save  some  money, 
and  that  were  the  main  reason  for  the 
ckwlng,  the  people  would  be  entitled  to  a 
study.  First  it  should  be  determined 
whether  the  closing  would  represent  an 
economy.  Such  a  study  cannot  be 
made  within  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  or  the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force. 
Someone  must  determine  how  much 
money  the  local  citizens  have  invested. 

Recently  I  had  a  discussion  with  the 
r^resentatives  of  one  of  the  services  in 
regard  to  an  installation.  The  local 
people  had  undertaken  to  show  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  they  had  invested 
to  meet  service  requirements  on  the 
theory  there  was  to  be  a  permanent  mili- 
tary installation.  The  service  did  not 
have  the  information,  even  though  It  re- 
quired the  people  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  I  assume  that  many 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
local  governments  and  local  people  for 
these  purposes. 

An  inquiry  should  be  made.  The  serv- 
ices have  made  the  local  people  do  these 
things.  At  least  the  service  should  take 
a  look  at  the  problem,  to  see  what  they 
have  made  the  people  do.  before  the  word 
Is  bnAen  and  the  military  installation 
is  closed  down. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire. It  would  be  necessary  to  take  a 
look  at  the  proposal,  and  there  would  be 
limited  circumstances.  The  installation 
would  have  to  be  permanent.  The  clos- 
ing would  have  to  be  for  the  principal 
reason  of  economy. 

A  mere  study  is  the  least  the  people 
should  have.  I  would  hope  that  a  study 
could  be  obtained  without  the  amend- 
ment in  the  law,  but  that  is  the  least 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect,  after 
they  have  made  such  great  sacrifices. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Then  I  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  not  to  prevent  the  Department  of 
Defense  from  acting  if  it  deems  it  ad- 
visable to  act  in  the  Interest  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    No ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate.  I  regret  now  that 
we  did  not  kill  the  amendment  last  night. 
To  be  sure,  the  amendment  has  been 
radically  changed.  It  is  supposed  to  call 
for  a  study. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  militaiT  opinion 
before  the  Senate  tonight,  yet  the 
amendment  would  affect  the  Defense 
Establishment  of  the  country. 

It  is  argued  that  these  are  permanent 
installations  and  that  they  are  a  part  of 
our  defense.  What  the  amendment 
would  provide  is  that  the  local  people, 
who  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  military  instal- 
lation— ^which  might  be  closed  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  including  economy— could 
go  to  the  Governor.    How  could  a  Gov- 


ernor resist  a  group  from  a  town,  the 
board  of  trustees  or  the  city  coimcil? 
He  would  make  a  request  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  What  would  the  Secre- 
tary do?  With  the  consent  of  the  Ad- 
visory Coimcil,  the  Secretary  would  cause 
a  study  to  be  made. 

What  would  the  study  be?  It  would 
be  the  result  of  a  monumental  amount 
of  work  to  determine  the  facts  as  to 
transfers,  as  to  a  change  from  one  instal- 
lation to  another,  and  everything  which 
goes  with  it.  The  study  would  include 
all  aspects  of  the  problem  of  whether  the 
move  would  save  money  or  lose  money, 
and  how  the  Government  agencies  would 
be  affected. 

What  a  burden  would  be  put  upon  the 
Military  Establishment  of  the  country. 
There  is  not  a  shred  of  testimony  beforo 
the  Senate  in  this  regard. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  I  am  sorry  we  did  not  kill  the 
amendment  last  night,  but  I  could  not 
get  a  commitment  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

I  know,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  per- 
manent establishment  in  a  State,  what 
will  happen.  The  people  will  go  to  the 
Governor.  The  Governor  will  telephone 
to  Luther  Hodges  and  ask  Mr.  Hodges  to 
submit  the  problem  to  the  Advisory 
Coimcil.  We  will  burden  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  no  end  of  detail  and 
studies,  and  then  ride  herd  on  him  to 
make  sure  it  is  expeditiously  done,  be- 
cause it  is  provided  that  the  study  shall 
be  conducted  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable. 

There  are  questions  of  obsolescence,  of 
economy,  of  changes  in  posture,  of 
changes  in  defense  conditions.  The  sky 
is  the  limit  as  to  ^e  amount  of  work  to 
be  done. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves.  Even 
though  the  amendment  has  been  trans- 
formed into  nothing  more  than  a  request 
for  a  study,  it  is  a  great  compulsive 
weapon  we  are  asked  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  people,  and  it  could  have  an 
impact  upon  the  defense  structure  of 
the  country. 

I  am  ready  to  vote,  and  I  ask  for  a 
division  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  take  only  1  or  2  minutes  to 
respond  to  the  distingxiished  minority 
leader. 

I  make  no  apologies  for  offering  an 
amendment  yesterday  nor  for  fighting 
for  my  people.  I  would  hope  that  a 
study  would  be  made  with  regard  to  one 
community  in  my  State  which  I  believe 
is  nearly  as  depressed  as  any  we  seek  to 
aid.  The  people  understood  the  Army 
was  to  pay  $50  million  a  year  to  obtain 
a  maneuver  area.  The  people  said,  "We 
will  get  it  for  you  for  nothing."  The 
people  did  so,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  installation  would  be  a  permanent 
military  installation. 

The  people  were  told  a  few  years  later 
that  the  Army  intended  to  close  the  in- 
stsdlation.  Vast  investments  had  been 
made  by  the  people. 

I  hope  other  Senators  have  had  the 
experience  I  have.  I  hope  any  Senator 
who  votes  against  the  amendment  will 
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have  the  experienee.  beeame  he  will 
learn  to  understend  what  I  am  talking 
about  now. 

Tens  of  mfnionw  of  doOan  hare  been 
Invested.  Half  of  the  stores  on  the  main 
street  of  the  town  are  eloaed.  One  can 
hardly  even  talk  to  the  serrlce  about  it. 
The  decision  has  been  made.  When 
the  homefolks  come  to  Washington,  It  is 
Impossible  to  explain  to  them  why  they 
should  go  broke  and  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  people  bonded  themselves 
head  over  heels  into  debi,  and  the  service 
has  broken  Its  word  to  them,  yet  the 
service  will  not  even  consider  all  of  the 
obligations  which  have  been  made,  and 
did  not  even  Imow  what  the  people  in- 
vested when  the  decisicn  was  made. 

I  know  how  the  senrtees  make  these 
decisions.  The  services  know  there  will 
be  a  protest.  There  are  speeiallsts  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  who  listen  to 
people,  who  smile,  who  give  a  kind 
word — and  that  Is  the  end  of  It.  The 
decision  is  made,  and  it  will  not  be 
changed. 

I  am  saying  that  the  people  are  en- 
titled at  least  to  some  study,  to  consider 
all  of  the  things  which  are  involved, 
when  an  area  is  to  be  made  a  depressed 
area. 

Mr.  President,  there  would  be  no  bur- 
den imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  E>e- 
fense.  He  would  not  be  required  to  do 
anything  other  than  to  oonidder  the  re- 
port when  it  reached  him. 

Great  investments  have  been  made  by 
the  people,  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  at  least.  The  facts 
should  be  made  known,  and  they  are  not 
being  made  known  now,  although  people 
are  losing  their  investments. 

I  think  these  things  should  be  con- 
sidered in  such  circimistances. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  jf  my  time.  I  ask 
for  a  division  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [  Mr  Long  1 .  as  modified. 

On  a  division,  the  modified  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
vote  on  the  committee  amendment.  Let 
us  pass  the  bill  with  a  large  majority, 
to  show  that  we  are  behind  the  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  be- 
mg  in  the  nature  of  a  sabstitute,  is  not 
open  to  further  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proce*'ded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICTCENLOOPER  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  thii  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "yea  "  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay";  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Baet- 
Lrrrl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
Fui-BHicHTl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Hayden  1  are  absent  on  ofllcial 
business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  ChavszI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCasthyI 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklxt)  Is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HatdcnI  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  tMr.  Chavez)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartxittI  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  BlakleyI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  death  In  hL"?  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtTTYl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  lUne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr  Gold- 
water]  Is  necessarily  absent,  and  Ls 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bawtlett]  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  27,  as  follows : 
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So    the    bill      S.    D    was    passed,    as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatirea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameruyi  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Area  Redevelop- 
ment  Act". 

DccLAkATioM  or  rcnrcmz 

Scr  a  The  CongreM  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  U  vital  to  the  beat  lnt«reaU  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  Bome  of  our 
communities  are  ■ufferlng  substantial  and 
peraUtent  unemployment  azMl  underemploy- 
ment, that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hardship  to  many  Indi- 
viduals and  their  famUles  and  detract  from 
the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital  human 
resources,  that  to  overcome  this  problem  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  cooperation  with  the 
States,  should  help  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  take  effecUve  steps  In  planning  and 
flnanclng  their  economic  redevelopment: 
that  Federal  assistance  to  communities.  In- 
dustries, enterprises,  and  Individuals  In 
areas  needing  redevelof>ment  should  enable 
such  areas  to  achieve  lasting  Improvement 
and  enhance  the  domestic  prosperity  by  the 
establishment  of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies  and  Improved  local  Uvlng  condl- 
Unns,  and  that  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  new  employment  opportunities  should 
be  created  by  developing  and  expanding  new 
and  existing  facilities  and  resources  rather 
than  merely  transferring  Jobs  from  une  com  - 
munlty  to  another. 

AIXA    BXDKVKLOnCZirr    lUMIIIVnTaATIOM 

Sac.  3  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  execution 
of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary ') 
m.\y  assign. 

AOVTSOKT  POLirV  BOABD 

Sic  4  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  In  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act,  there  Ls  authoiizsd  to  be  created  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Advisory  Policy  Board 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board" ) , 
which  shall  consist  of  the  following  members, 
all  ex  officio:  the  Secretary  as  Chairman; 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture;  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  Interior;  Labor:  and 
Treasury;    and    the    Administrators    of    the 
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Huuslng  and  Home  Plnancs  Agency  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Chairman  may  from  time  to  tlm*  In- 
vite the  participation  of  oOelaU  of  othsr 
agendas  of  the  executive  branch  intorssted 
In  the  functions  herein  autborlaad.  Xach 
member  of  the  Board  may  deslgnat*  an  of- 
ficer of  his  agency  to  act  for  him  as  a  mam- 
ber  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  any  mattar 
there  considered. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Commlttaa  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  ahall  oonalst  of 
twenty-Qve  members  and  shall  b«  oompoMd 
of  represenUUves  of  labor,  managemant.  ag- 
riculture. State  and  local  governments,  and 
I  he  public  In  general.  Protn  the  msmben 
apfMinted  to  such  Oonunlttee  the  Saeratary 
shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such  Oommit- 
tee,  or  any  duly  established  stibcommlttee 
thereof,  shall  from  time  to  tlma  make  lee- 
ommendatlons  to  the  Sacretary  relatlva  to 
the  carrying  out  of  hU  duties  under  this 
Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  leaa 
than  two  meetlogi  during  each  calendar 
year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  from  Um* 
to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with  any 
persons.  Including  repreaentatlvea  at  labor, 
management,  agrlcxilture,  and  govemment, 
who  can  assist  In  meeting  the  problema  of 
unemployment  or  underemployment  In  the 
several  areas  dealgnated  by  the  Secretary  as 
redevelopment  areas. 


Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  deaignata 
as  "redevelopment  areas '  tboaa  areaa  within 
the  United  Stotea  In  which  he  determlBas, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  ootn- 
parable  with  thoee  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  below,  that  there  has 
existed  subetantial  and  penlstent  unemploy- 
ment for  an  extended  period  o(  time.  TImt* 
shaU  be  Ineladed  among  the  areas  so  dealg- 
nated any  are* — 

(1)  where  the  raU  of  unemployment,  a- 
cludlng  unemployment  due  primarily  to  tam- 
p>orary  or  seasonal  factors,  la  currently  6  par 
centime  or  more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6 
per  centum  for  the  qualifying  time  pecloda 
specified  In  subparagraph  (2)  below;  and 

(2)  where  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
employment has  been  at  leaat — 

(A)  SO  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(B)  75  per  centum  above  the  oattonal 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

(C)  100  per  centum  above  the  natloaal 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  y«M*- 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahall  find  the  facta 
and  provide  the  daU  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  making  the  determlnatlona  re- 
quired by  this  subeectton.  Any  area  In 
which  a  subatanUal  part  of  the  employ- 
ment  Is  or  most  recently  was  In  an  Industry 
adversely  affected  by  the  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  xinder  eectkm  360  of  the  TariE  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  reported  to  the  Congress 
under  section  4(a)  or  7(c)  of  the  Trade 
AgreemenU  Extension  Act  at  IMl.  ea 
amended,  and  meeting  the  standards  of  tm- 
employment  set  forth  In  this  section  rihall 
be  entitled  on  application  to  special  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  for  deslgnatlan 
as  a  redevelopment  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  abaU  also  designate  as 
"redevelopment  areas"  thoae  areaa  (Indod- 
Ing  Indian  reeerraUons)  within  the  Dhlted 
SUtes  wtilch  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (s)  but  whlcli  he 
determlnee  are  among  the  bluest  la  num- 
bers and  percentagea  at  low-income  famllte*. 
ai-d  In  which  there  ezlsta  a  condlttoii  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  In  mating  the  designa- 
tions under  this  subsection  and  before  mak- 


ing any  loans  as  the  result  of  designations 
undar  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall, 
by  regulation,  prescribe  detailed  standards 
upon  which  the  designations  xinder  this  sub- 
aectlon  ahaU  be  baaed.  In  the  formulation  of 
luch  standards  the  Secretary  shall  consider, 
afiftmng  other  relevant  factors,  the  number  of 
low-lnoome  farm  famUles  In  the  varlotis  ru- 
ral areas  of  the  United  States,  the  proportion 
that  such  low-Income  families  are  to  the 
total  farm  families  of  each  of  such  areas, 
the  relationship  of  the  income  levels  of  the 
f*i«in—  In  each  such  area  to  the  general 
levels  of  income  in  the  United  States,  the 
extent  to  which  "rural  development"  proj- 
ects have  prevlotisly  been  located  In  any  such 
area  under  programs  administered  by  th<! 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  current  and 
proepectlve  employment  opportunities  In 
each  such  area,  the  availability  of  man- 
power In  each  such  area  for  supplemental 
employment,  the  extent  of  migration  out  of 
the  area,  and  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  each  area  which  has  been  receiving; 
public  assistance  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and/or  from  the  State  or  States  In 
which  such  area  is  located  or  from  any 
municipality  therein.  In  making  the  deelg- 
i^^^rnKj  under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shaU  endeavor  to  distribute  the  projects 
widely  among  the  several  States,  so  far  as  is 
faaalhla  and  proper,  in  order  that  actual  ex- 
perience with  this  program  may  be  had  in 
aa  many  States  and  in  as  many  areas  and 
under  aa  many  different  circumstances  as 
poaslble:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one 
such  project  shall  be  located  in  any  one 
State  unless  the  Secretary  has  considered 
such  appllcatlona  for  assistance  under  th'..s 
Act  aa  may  have  oonae  from  the  seveml 
Stataa  which  apply  for  such  assistance.  In 
Tw.iring  theee  determinations,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  guided,  but  not  conclusively  gov- 
erned, by  pertinent  studies  made,  and  in- 
formation and  data  collected  or  compiled,  by 
(1)  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalltlea  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  (2) 
State  and  local  governments,  (3)  unlversl- 
tlca  and  land-grant  colleges,  and  (4)  private 
organisations. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tuxe,  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior,  and  such 
other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate, are  authorized  to  conduct  such  special 
studlea.  obtain  such  information,  and  com- 
pile *"<<  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  data 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  determlna- 
tloDB  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
aectlon.  The  Secretary  shall  reimbiuie  when 
appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  Act,  the 
forsfotng  oOcers  for  any  expenditures  in- 
curred by  them  under  this  section. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "rede- 
v«lopiiient  area"  refers  to  any  area  within  the 
Ulnttad  States  which  has  been  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment  area 
^iMi  may  include  one  or  more  States,  one  or 
more  countlee,  or  one  or  more  munldpalltlee, 
or  a  part  of  a  county  or  municipality. 

LOAMS  AND  PAXTICXPATIONS 

Sac.  g.  (a)  Tile  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
pmehaae  evldenoea  of  Indebtedneaa  and  to 
make  loaaa  (including  participations  there- 
in) to  aid  In  financing  any  project  within 
a  redevtiopment  area  for  the  purchase  or 
derrtopment  of  land  and  facilities  (Includ- 
ing machinery  and  equipment  In  cases  of 
demonatrated  need)  tar  Industrial  or  oom- 
OMKlal  iMage,  Indtidlng  the  construction  of 
new  bondings,  the  rehabilitation  of 
abandoned  or  unoccupied  buildings,  and  the 
altaratkm.  conversion,  or  enlargement  of  ez- 
tottag  boUdlnga.  Such  financial  assistance 
tfian  not  be  extended  (1)  for  working  ci4>ltal, 
or  (t)  to  assist  eatabllahmenta  relocating 
tram  one  area  to  another.    The  limitation 


set  forth  in  clause  (2)  above  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  assistance  tot  the  ex- 
pansion of  an  existing  buslnees  operation 
from  its  original  location  or  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch  affiliate,  or  subsidi- 
ary: Provided,  That  such  aasisttmce  will  not 
substantially  decrease  employment  In  the 
area  of  original  location. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  section 
shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines,  subject,  however,  to 
the  following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

(1)  The  total  amotint  of  loans  and  loan 
participations  (including  purchased  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  under  this  section  (A)  with  respect 
to  projects  in  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  section  5(a)  shall  not  exceed 
1100,000,000  and  (B)  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects in  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  section  6(b)  shaU  not  exceed 
•  100,000,000; 

(2)  Such  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
to  applicants,  both  private  and  public  (In- 
cluding Indian  tribes),  which  have  been 
cpproved  for  such  afislstance  by  an  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  In  which  the  project  to 
be  financed  Is  located,  and  which  agency 
or  Instrumentality  Is  directly  concerned 
vrlth  problems  of  economic  development  In 
such  State  or  subdivision; 

(3)  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  Is  reasonaMy  calculated  to 
provide  man  than  a  tempcnary  alleviation 
of  tmemployment  or  underemployment  with- 
in the  redevelopment  area  wherein  It  is,  or 
will  be,  located; 

(4)  Mo  such  assistance  ahall  be  extended 
hereimder  tmleas  the  financial  asslstanre  ^>- 
plled  tar  is  not  otherwise  available  tram  pri- 
vate lendors  or  other  Federal  agenelca  on 
reasonable  terms; 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  determines 
that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  partici- 
pation baals: 

(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtednees  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  nutde  unless 
it  is  determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment; 

(7)  Subject  to  section  12(5)  of  this  Act. 
no  loan,  including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evldenoea 
of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
chased hereunder:  Provided.  That  the  fore- 
going restrictions  on  matiirltles  shall  not 
apply  to  securltiee  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor  In 
other  proceedings  attendant  upon  Insolvency 
of  the  obligor; 

(8)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  intereet  paid  by  the 
Secretary  on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in  section  9 
of  this  Act,  plus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  to  cover  administrative  expenses  and 
to  provide  for  losses  on  loans  under  this 
section; 

(B)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  66 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  coet  to  the  ap- 
plicant  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities 
(Including,  in  cases  of  demonstrated  need. 
machinery  and  equipment),  and  of  con- 
structing, altering,  converting,  rehabilitat- 
ing, or  enlarging  the  building  or  buildings 
of  the  particular  project  and  shall,  among 
others,  be  on  the  foUowlng  conditions: 

(A)  That  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
amount  which,  together  wltti  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate  coet; 

(B)  Tliat  not  lees  than  10  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  coet  be  supplied  by  the  State 
or  any  agency,  instrumentality,  or  political 
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•ubdlvtolon  thereof,  or  by  an  Indian  tribe 
or  a  community  or  are*  organisation  which 
U  nongovernmental  In  ebaracter.  aa  equity 
capital  or  as  a  loan: 

(C)  That  In  extending  linanrlai  aeaUUnce 
under  thla  eecUon  wltb  respect  to  a  re- 
development area,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire that  not  lees  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  coet  of  tbe  project  for  which 
such  loan  U  made  shall  be  supplied  by  non- 
governmental soiirces;  and 

(D)  That  to  the  extent  ttae  Secretary  finds 
such  action  necessary  to  encourage  financial 
participation  In  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  under  this  section  may 
be  repayable  only  after  other  loans  made  in 
connection  with  such  project  and  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  have  been  repaid  In 
full,  and  the  security,  If  any.  for  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  may  be  subordinate 
and  Inferior  to  the  lien  or  liens  securing 
other  loans  made  In  connection  with  the 
same  project; 

(10)  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
tyt  the  economic  devekqiment  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency, 
instriimentallty.  or  local  political  subdivision 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
assistance  Is  sought  la  ouialatant  with  such 
program:  Provided.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  authorise  financial  aaalstance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  lawa  of  the  SUte  or 
local  political  subdivision  In  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  raised 
imder  section  S  of  this  Act.  not  more  than 
•100.000.000  shall  be  depoatted  In  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  uaed  for  the  purpoee 
of  mn*'^ng  loans  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  projects  In  redevelopment  areas 
designated  under  section  5(a),  and  not  more 
than  •100.000.000  shaU  be  depcelted  in  a 
revolving  fund  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
piupoee  of  making  loans  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  projects  In  redevelopment 
areas  deelgnated  under  section  5(b). 

FTTBUC    rACIUTT    LOAMS    FOB    UCDUSTMAL    OS 

coMMXBciAi.  puarosss 
Sac.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Indian 
tribe,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit  organ- 
isation or  association  repreaentlng  any  re- 
development area  or  part  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  assist 
In  financing  the  purchase  or  development 
of  land  for  public  facility  usage,  and  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration,  ex- 
pansion, or  Improvement  at  public  facilities 
within  any  redevelopment  area.  If  he  finds 
that  such  facllltlee  will  serve  primarily  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  needi  and  that — 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a 
temporary  alleviation  at  unemployment  or 
underemployment  In  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  such  project  Is.  or  will  be,  located, 
and  will  tend  to  Improve  ths  opportunities 
In  such  area  for  the  aucoeasful  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  Industrial  or  commer- 
cial plants  or  facilities: 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms: 

(3)  the  amount  of  tba  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
projects  are  adequate  to  Insure  the  com- 
pletion thereof; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
repayment;    and 

(5)  such  area  has  an  hVO^^  econoenlo 
development  program  as  provided  In  eectlon 
•(b)  (10)  and  the  projsei  f or  which  flnanntal 
awlstanca  la  sought  Is  eonilstent  with  such 
program. 


(b)  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  be 
for  an  amount  In  excess  of  65  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  coet  of  the  project  for  which 
such  loan  is  made.  Subject  to  section  12(5) . 
the  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be 
not  later  than  forty  years  after  the  date 
such  loan  Is  made.  Any  such  loan  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest 
paid  by  the  Secretary  on  funds  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In 
section  9  of  this  Act.  plus  one-quarter  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum 

(c»  In  making  any  loan  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  that  not  lees  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  coet  of  the 
project  for  which  such  loan  Is  made  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  State  (Including  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof)  within  which  such 
project  U  located  or  by  the  Indian  tribe  on 
whose  reservation  such  project  is  located  as 
equity  capital  or  as  a  loan.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  participation  required  under 
this  eubsecUon  with  reepect  to  any  particu- 
lar project,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consider- 
ation to  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
or  local  government,  and  to  the  per  capita 
Income  of  the  residents  of  the  redevelopment 
area,  within  whl:h  such  project  is  to  be 
located. 

(d)  To  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  encourage  financial  par- 
ticipation In  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  any  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  under  this  section  may 
be  repayable  only  after  other  loans  made  In 
connection  with  such  project  and  In  accord- 
ance with  this  section  have  been  repaid  In 
full,  and  the  sectirlty.  If  any.  for  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  may  be  subordinate 
and  Inferior  to  the  Men  or  liens  securing 
other  loans  made  In  connection  with  the 
same  project. 

(e)  Ko  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
public  facility  which  would  compete  with  an 
existing  privately  owned  public  utility  ren- 
dering a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or 
charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  Bute 
regulatory  body,  unlees  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  public  facility  for  which  the  financial 
assistance  Is  to  be  extended  there  Is  a  need 
for  an  Increase  In  such  service  (taking  Into 
consideration  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
needs)  which  the  existing  public  utility  U 
not  able  to  meet  through  its  existing  facil- 
ities or  through  an  expansion  which  it  agrees 
to  undertake. 

(f)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  raised 
under  section  0  of  this  Act.  not  more  than 
•100.000,000  shall  be  deposited  in  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  tised  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  loans  under  this  section 

FTTBUC  rACnJTT  GRA.MTS  rOS  IWOUSTmiAL  OS 
OOMMXaCIAL  PUXPOflKS 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  conduct 
studies  of  needs  In  the  various  redevelop- 
ment areas  throughout  the  United  States 
for.  and  the  probable  coet  of.  land  acquisi- 
tion or  development  for  public  facility  usage 
In  serving  Industrial  or  commercial  needs, 
and  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, expansion,  or  Improvement  of  useful 
public  facilities  to  serve  such  needs  within 
such  areas,  and  may  receive  proposals  from 
any  State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Tn/Ha-n  tribe,  or  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area,  or  part  thereof,  relat- 
ing to  land  acquisition  or  development  for 
such  ptiMlc  facility  usage,  and  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expan- 
sion, or  Improvement  of  such  public  faclll- 
tlee within  any  such  area.  Any  such  pro- 
posal shall  contain  plans  showing  the  proj- 
ect ^apomtd.  to  be  undertaken,  the  cost 
thereof,  and  the  contributions  proposed  to 
be  made  to  such  cost  by  the  entity  making 
the  proposal     The  Secretary.  In  consultation 


with  such  entity.  Is  authorised  to  modify 
all  or  any  {Mrt  of  such  proposal. 

(bi  The  Secretary,  pursuant  to  a  proposal 
received  by  him  under  this  section,  may 
make  granU  to  any  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  Indian  tribe,  or  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organisation  or  association 
repreeentlng  any  redevelopment  area,  or  part 
thereof,  for  land  acquisition  or  development 
for  public  facility  luuige.  and  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion,  or 
Improvement  of  public  facilities  within  a  re- 
development area.  If  he  finds  that  such  fa- 
cllltlee win  serve  primarily  Industrial  or 
conmmerclal  needs  and  that — 

( 1 )  the  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  will  provide  more  than  a  tem- 
porary alleviation  of  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment m  the  redevelopment  area 
wherein  such  project  is.  or  will  be,  located, 
and  will  tend  to  Improve  the  opportunities 
In  such  area  for  the  succeesful  establishment 
or  expansion  of  Industrial  or  commercial 
plants  or  facilities; 

(3)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  grant  Is  requested  In  propor- 
tion to  Its  ability  so  to  contribute: 

(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof.  In  which  It  Is.  or  will 
be.  located,  and  there  Is  little  probability 
that  such  project  can  be  undertaken  without 
the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this  section; 
and 

(4)  the  area  for  which  a  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  economic  de- 
velopment program  as  provided  In  section 
6(b)  ( 10)  and  such  project  Is  consistent  with 
such  program. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  funds  which  can  be 
practicably  obtained  from  other  sources  (In- 
cluding a  loan  under  section  7  of  this  Act) 
for  such  project,  and  the  amount  which  Is 
necessary  to  Insure  the  completion  thereof 

( c )  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  supervision  of  proJecU  with 
respect  to  wblch  grants  are  made  under 
this  section  so  as  to  Insure  that  Federal 
funds  are  not  wasted  or  dissipated. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
State  regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory body  determines  that  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  public  facility  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  Is  to  be  extended 
there  Is  a  need  for  an  Increase  In  such  serv- 
ice (taking  Into  consideration  reasonably 
foreseeable  future  needs)  which  the  exist- 
ing public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through 
Its  existing  facilities  or  through  an  expan- 
sion  which  it  agrees  to  undertake 

(e)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  •76,000.000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  section 

FUNDS  rOS  LOANS 

Ssc  9  (a)  To  obtain  funds  for  loans 
under  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  issue  and  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  notes  and  ob- 
ligations for  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
•300.000.000  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Any  such  notes  or  other  obligations  which 
are  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  raise  fxinds 
for  loans  under  section  8  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  but  such  rate  shall  not  bs  grsatsr 
than  the  current  average  ylslds  on  outrtaad- 
ing  marketable  obligations  of  tba  Unltsd 
States  of  oomparabls  maturltlss  as  of  ths 
last  day  of  ths  month  praeedlng  tbs  Issuanas 
of  such  notes  or  other  obllgatloos.  Any 
such  notes  or  other  obltgatlons  wbleh  ars 
issued  by  ths  Sscretary  to  rates  funds  for 
loans  under  section  7  shall  bear  tntsrast  at 
a  rate  determined  by  ths  Sserstary  of  tbs 
Treasury  which  shall  be  not  mors  than  tbs 
higher  of  (1)  3V^  per  esntom  per  annum, 
or  (3)  ths  average  annual  Intarsst  rats  on 
all  interest-bearlnf  obligations  of  tbs  Unltsd 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  tbs  public 
debt  as  computed  at  tbs  end  of  tbs  fiscal 
year  next  preceding  the  tssuanes  by  tbs 
Secretary  and  adjusted  to  ths  nearsst  ons- 
eigbth  of  1  per  centum.  The  Ssoretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  notes  and  other  obligations 
Issued  under  this  section  and  for  such  pur- 
p>ose  Is  authorized  to  uss  as  a  public  dsbt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sals  of 
any  securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  sectu-ltles  may  be  Issued  under 
such  Act  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  and  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
tlnas  sell  any  of  the  notee  or  other  oUlga- 
tlons  acquired  by  him  under  tbte  seetton. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  tbs 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  In  svsry 
reepect  as  public  debt  transactions  of  tbs 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  In  the  performanoe  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vssted  In  him  by  sections  0  and  7  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  103.  lOS.  and  104  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  OorT>oratlon  Control  Act,  as  amettded; 
and 

(3)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall  bs  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment oorporstlons. 

nrroaManoN 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  secUon  34.  tbs  Ssore- 
tary shall  aid  redevelopment  areas  and  otbsr 
areas  by  furnishing  to  intereetad  individuals, 
cooununltlea.  Industries,  and  entsrprissa 
within  such  areas  any  ssslstanre.  technical 
Information,  market  research,  or  otbsr  Xofms 
of  assistance.  Information,  or  advios  wblcb 
are  obtainable  from  ths  various  dspartmsnta, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  tbs  Vad- 
eral  Government  and  which  would  bs  useful 
In  alleviating  or  preventing  oondltlons  of 
exceealve  unemployment  or  undersmploy- 
oMnt  within  such  areas.  The  Secretary  shall 
furnish  the  procurement  divisions  of  tbs 
varloiu  departments,  agencies,  and  other  In- 
strumentalities of  ths  Federal  Oovsmmsnt 
with  a  list  containing  tbe  names  and  ad- 
dressee of  businees  firms  which  are  located  In 
redevelopment  areas  and  which  are  daslraus 
of  obtaining  Oovemment  contracts  (or  ths 
furnishing  of  supplies  or  services,  and  dsslg- 
natlng  the  suppUee  and  services  such  flrms 
are  engaged  In  providing. 

TCCHXICAI.     ASSOTAMCa 

Szc.  11.  Subject  to  section  94.  in  carrying 
out  hU  duties  under  this  Act  tbs  Sserstary 
Is  authorised  to  provide  technical  awlitanos 
which  would  be  tiaeful  In  allsvlatlnc  or  pre- 
venting oondltloiu  of  ezcssslvs  unampkqr- 
ment  or  imderemployment  (1)  to  anas 
which  he  has  designated  as  rsdsvskyment 
areas  under  this  Act.  and  (3)  to  otbsr  SMM 
which  hs  finds  havs  substantial  nasd  Bar 
such  assistanos.    Such  ssslstancs  shall  tai- 


fltuds  stiidiss  svaluatlng  tbs  needs  of,  and 
dsvsloplBg  potsDtlalities  for,  economic 
growth  of  such  areas.  Such  assistance  may 
bs  provldsd  by  tbs  Secretary  through  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  or  through  the  employment 
of  private  individuals,  partnerships,  flrms, 
eorporations,  or  suitable  institutions,  under 
eoiktraets  entered  into  for  such  purposes. 
Appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  for  the 
purpoees  of  this  section  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  •4.600,0(X)  annually. 

POWxati    OF    SKCaZTAST 

Sac.  13.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  ths  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which  shall 
bs  Judicially  noticed;  and  subject  to  the 
dvll  SMI  lee  and  classification  laws,  select. 
employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  offlcera,  employees,  attorneys,  and 
agents  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlsloas  of  this  Act.  and  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties,  provide  bonds  for  them 
in  soeb  amounts  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine, and  pay  the  coets  of  qiiallflcations 
of  certain  of  them  as  notaries  public; 

(3)  b<dd  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  placee,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  bs  may  deem  advisable; 

(t)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
dspartment,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion. oOkie.  Independent  establishment,  or 
Instromsntallty  information,  suggestions. 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
tbs  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
msot,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commission. 
oBos.  sstabllshment.  or  instrumentality  Is 
authurlssd  to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
ths  Sscretsry: 

(4)  midsr  regulations  prescribed  tiy  him. 
or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 

dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
hto  dlssrstton  and  upon  such  terms  and  oon- 
dlttaas  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
dBtstmlne  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
sscurlty  ssslgned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nsetkm  with  the  pajrment  of  loans  made 
under  thte  Act.  and  collect  or  compromise 
all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In 
oonnsstlon  with  the  payment  of  such  loans 
until  soch  time  ss  such  obligations  nuiy  be 
isfsrrsd  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
eoUaetlon: 

(5)  ftirther  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
Bsw  any  loan  made  Tinder  this  Act.  l>eyond 
ths  pCTtods  stated  in  such  loan  or  in  this 
As*,  for  additional  periods  not  to  exceed  ten 
ysars.  If  sueh  extension  or  renewal  will  aid  in 
ths  ordsrly  liquidation  of  such  loan; 

(f )  dsal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
modemlas.  Insure,  rent,  or  eell  tat 
or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
dstsimlns  to  bs  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal ptupeity  conveyed  to,  at  otherwise  ac- 
quirsd  by.  him  in  connection  with  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

(7)  ptirsos  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
eompromlss  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General, 
an  elalms  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
Mm  In  connection  with  loans  made  under 
this  Aot.  This  shall  Include  authority  to 
fttrtsin  deficiency  judgments  or  otherwise  In 
ths  aaas  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary. SseUon  870B  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  f !»«*»"«•«<  (41  UJ3.C.  6),  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to 
any  purchase  or  contract  for  services  or 
nipyi'tt  on  accormt  of  property  obtained  by 
the  Secretary  aa  a  result  of  loans  made  under 
this  Act  U  the  prnnium  therefor  or  the 
•mount  thereof  does  not  exceed  •1,000.  Ths 
pow  to  convey  and  to  execute.  In  the  nanxe 
of  the  Secretary,  deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds 
of  releese.  assignments  and  satisfactions  of 
and  any  other  written  instru- 


ment relating  to  real  or  personal  property 
or  any  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by 
any  officer  or  agent  appointed  by  him  for 
that  ptirpoee  without  the  execution  of  any 
express  delegation  of  power  or  power  of 
attorney; 

(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible ) ,  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  sections  6  and  7  of  tills 
Act; 

(9)  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  liim,  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  servicing,  com- 
promising, modifying,  llqxildatlng,  or  other- 
wise administratively  dealing  with  or  realiz- 
ing on  loans  made  under  this  Act; 

(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
procure  the  temporary  (not  in  excess  of  six 
montlis)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  includini;  stenographic 
reporting  services,  by  contract  or  appoint- 
ment, and  in  such  eases  such  service  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  stenograplilc  reporting  services  by  organi- 
zations, without  regard  to  section  3700  of 
ih-  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5);  any  in- 
dividual Eo  employed  may  i>e  compensated  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  (75  per  diem,  and, 
while  Euch  individual  is  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  he  may  be  al- 
lowed transp>ortatlon  and  not  to  exceed  •IS 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses; 

(11)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of 
record  of  a  State  having  general  jurisdiction 
or  In  any  United  Statee  district  court,  and 
jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  such  district 
court  to  determine  such  oomtroversiee  with- 
out regard  to  the  anwunt  In  controversy; 
but  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment, 
or  other  similar  procees,  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  iinder  thte  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  507(b)  and  3670  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  316); 
and 

(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  at  thte  Act. 

TXKICINATIOW  OF  ■LIOIBn.ITT  VOS  FUBI'UIB 
A8SBBTUXCK 

Szc.  13.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  employment  conditions  within 
any  area  previously  designated  by  him  as  a 
redevelopment  area  have  changed  to  such  an 
extent  that  such  area  is  no  longer  eligible  for 
such  designation  under  section  5  of  this  Act, 
no  fiirther  assistance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  area  and,  for 
the  purposes  of  thte  Act,  such  area  shall  not 
be  considered  a  redevelopment  area:  Pro- 
vided, ITiat  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
(1)  prevent  any  such  area  from  again  being 
designated  a  redevelopment  area  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  thte  Act  if  the  Secretary  determines 
it  to  be  eligible  imder  such  section,  or  (2) 
affect  the  validity  of  any  contracts  or  under- 
takings with  respect  to  such  area  which  were 
entered  into  pursuant  to  thte  Act  prior  to  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  that  such 
area  no  longer  qualifies  as  a  redevelopment 
area.  Ths  Secretary  shall  keep  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. and  Interested  State  or  local  agencies, 
advised  at  all  times  of  any  changes  made 
hereunder  with  t9sp«c%  to  the  designation  of 
any  area. 
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Sac.  14.  TIU*  I  otf  tlM  HouBlm  Act  of  1M9. 
M  am*nd«d.  la  amended  by  addlnc  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  foUowlsc  IMW  eectlan: 

"asDrvrxLOPacxifT  akbas 


ACT 

"Sac.  113.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certlflea  to  the  Administrator  ( 1 ) 
that  any  county,  city,  or  oihcr  municipality 
(In  thla  aectlon  referred  to  ae  a  'municipal- 
ity') !■  altuated  In  an  area  dealgnated  under 
aectlon  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  ae 
a  redevelopment  area,  and  (2)  that  there  U 
a  reasonable  probability  that  with  assistance 
provided  under  such  Act  and  other  under- 
takings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve 
more  than  temporary  improvement  In  lU 
economy,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  asslatance  to  a  local 
public  agency  In  any  such  municipality  un- 
der this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provlsloos  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  such  financial  asslatance  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  requirement 
or  limitations  of  section  110(c)  that  the 
project  area  be  predominantly  reeldentlal  In 
character  or  be  redeveloped  for  predomi- 
nantly residential  usee  under  the  urban  re- 
newal plan,  and  without  regard  to  any  of 
the  limitations  of  that  section  on  the  under- 
taking of  projects  ttx  predominantly  non- 
residential usee. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  a  contract  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  Include  pro- 
visions permitting  the  dlapoaltlon  of  any 
land  In  the  project  area  designated  under 
the  urban  renewal  plan  for  Indiistrlal  or 
commercial  usee  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporation  for  subsequent  disposition 
as  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  In  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan;  Provitled,  That  any  disposition 
of  such  land  to  such  public  agency  or  corpo- 
ration under  this  section  shall  be  made  at 
Its  fair  value  for  uses  In  aoeordance  with  the 
\irban  renewal  plan:  And  provided  further . 
That  only  the  purchaser*  from  or  lessees  of 
such  public  agency  or  corporation,  and  their 
■nslgneee.  shall  be  required  to  assume  the 
obligations  relating  to  the  commencement 
of  Improvements  Impoeed  tmder  section 
106(b)  hereof. 

"(d)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  asststanre  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
In  him  under  this  section  as  well  as  other 
provisions  of  this  title  for  the  completion  of 
such  projects,  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
mination made  after  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  In  which  the  project 
Is  located  Is  no  longer  a  redevelopment  area 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

"(e)  The  aggregate  amount  of  capital 
grants  which  may  be  contracted  for  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  projects  for  the 
redevelopment  of  urban  renewal  areas  for 
predominantly  nonresidential  uses,  under  the 
second  proviso  of  the  fifth  sentence  of  section 
110(01.  may  be  Increased  by  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  new  grant  contract  authority  pro- 
vided after  September  33,  19M,  whenever  the 
Administrator  determlnee  (1)  that  an  In- 
crease In  such  amount  Is  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  financial  assistance  under  this 
aectlon.  and  (2)  that  such  assistance  la  not 
otherwise  available  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  In  auch  proviso." 

oasAN  puiNNnfa  oaairrs 

Sec  15  (a)  Paragraph  (S)  of  aectlon 
701 1  a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  10(M  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "countlee  which  '  the  fol- 
lowing:  '(Ai  are  situated  In  areas  designated 


by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section 
5(a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  re- 
development areas  or  (B)". 

(b)  Section  701(b)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by  *^*««"g  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided,  That  a  grant  may  be  made 
under  clauae  (A)  of  paragraph  (S)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  aectlon  for  not  more  than 
75  per  centum  of  auch  eetlmated  cost". 

OOCT7PATIONAL   TXAIKIMO 

Sac.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  au- 
thorised, upon  request  and  whenever  he 
determines  such  studies  are  needed,  to  un- 
dertake, or  to  provide  assistance  to  others 
for  studies  of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills, 
adaptability,  occupational  potentialities,  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any 
redevelopment  area. 

(b)  When  a  redevelopment  area  has  an 
approved  economic  development  program  as 
provided  In  section  6(b)  (10).  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  determine  the  occupational  training 
or  retraining  needs  of  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed Individuals  residing  In  the  re- 
development area.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  occupational  train- 
ing or  retraining  requirements  of  the  area, 
and  shall  provide  for  the  orderly  aelectlon 
and  referral  of  those  unemployed  or  under- 
employed Individuals  residing  In  the  area 
who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  the  aklU  they 
will  acquire  In  the  training  which  la  to  be 
available,  and  shall  make  appropriate  pro- 
vision for  such  supervision  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  as  Is  necessary  to  ths  success- 
ful operation  of  any  training  program 
astabllshed  under  this  section  Ths  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare 
and  with  existing  State  and  local  agencies 
and  oOclals  In  charge  of  existing  programs 
relating  to  vocational  training  and  retrain- 
ing for  the  purpoee  of  assuring  that  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  of  such  agenclee  are 
made  fully  available  to  auch  Individuals 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  additional  facllltlee  or  aervlcec  are 
needed  In  the  area  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needa  of  auch  Indi- 
viduals, he  shall  ao  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide  assistance.  Including  financial  assist- 
ance when  neceeaary.  to  the  appropriate 
State  vocational  educational  agency  in  the 
provision  at  such  addltlotuU  facilities  or 
aervlces  If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  voca- 
tional educational  agency  La  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  services  needed,  he 
may.  after  constUtatlon  with  auch  agency, 
provide  for  the  aame  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  educational 
Lnatltutlons. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
to  provide  any  necessary  technical  assistance 
for  aettlng  up  apprenticeships,  and  to  pro- 
mote journeyman  and  other  on-the-job 
training. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  auch  aums.  not  m  excess  of 
•4.500,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 

arraAiNUfo  stTseisrnuvcx  PATicxirnB 
Sxc  17  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  may,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  in  which  redevelopment  areas 
are  located,  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  payments  to  auch  Statee 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  ptirpoee  of  enabling  such  States. 
as  agents  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
weekly  retraining  paymenu  to  unemployed 
or  underemployed  Individuals  residing  with- 


in auch  redevelopment  areas  who  are  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  under- 
going occupational  training  or  retraining  un- 
der section  10  of  this  Act.  Such  payments 
shall  be  made  only  for  the  period  the  In- 
dividual Is  receiving  occupational  Ualnlng  or 
retraining  under  section  la  of  this  Act.  but 
not  In  any  event  to  exceed  sixteen  weeks, 
and  the  amounts  of  auch  payments  shall  be 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly 
unemployment  compensation  payment  pay- 
able In  the  State  making  auch  payments. 

(b)  No  weekly  retraining  payment  shall 
be  made  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible  who 
with  reepect  to  the  week  for  which  auch  pay- 
ment would  be  made,  has  received  or  Is  seek- 
ing unemployment  compensation  under  title 
XV  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  any  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation law.  but  If  the  appropriate  State  or 
Federal  agency  finally  determines  thst  s 
person  denied  weekly  training  benefits  be- 
cause of  this  paragraph  Is  not  entitled  to 
unemploymient  compensation  under  title  XV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  auch  Federal 
or  State  law.  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 

(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  provisions  ( Including,  ao  far  aa  may 
be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized  or 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements 
concluded  by  the  Secretary  of  Lsibor  pur- 
suant to  Utle  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
as  win  promote  effective  administration, 
protect  the  United  BUtee  against  loss,  and 
Insure  the  proper  sppllcatlon  of  payments 
made  to  the  State  under  auch  agreement 
Rxccpt  as  may  be  provided  In  auch  agree- 
ments, or  In  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  aubaectlon  (d)  of  this 
aectlon.  determinations  by  sny  duly  desig- 
ns ted  offlcer  or  agency  as  to  the  sllglblllty  of 
Individuals  for  weekly  retraining  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  any  purposes  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  any  other  officer 

(di  Ttx*  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules  and 
reg\iIatlons  as  they  msy  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thu  aectlon. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  aums.  not  In  excees  of 
tlO.000.000  annually,  as  may  be  neceessry  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PTNALTIXS 

Sec  18  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpoee  of 
obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  applicant 
any  loan,  or  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  Influencing  In 
any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or  for 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  money,  property, 
or  anything  of  value,  under  this  Act.  sball  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  110,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
yeara.  or  both 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act.  ( 1 )  embezzles,  abstracts 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  moneys 
funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value, 
whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or  oth- 
erwise entrusted  to  him.  or  (3)  with  Intent 
to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  any  Individual,  or  to 
deceive  any  offlcer.  auditor,  or  examiner, 
makes  sny  false  entry  In  any  book,  report. 
or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  with- 
out being  duly  authorized,  draws  any  order 
or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note, 
debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation,  or 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment, 
or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud participates,  shares,  receives  directly  or 
Indirectly  any  money,  profit,  jMXjperty,  or 
benefit  through  any  transaction,  loan,  com- 
mission, contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Secretary,  or  (4i   gives  any  unauthorized  In- 
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formation  concerning  any  futura  aettoa  or 
plan  of  the  Secretary  which  might  affact  ttaa 
value  of  securities,  or  having  such  knowladfa, 
invesU  or  speculates,  directly  or  indirectly. 
In  the  securities  or  property  of  any  company 
or  corporation  receiving  loans  or  othtr  aa- 
alatance  from  the  Secretary,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
by  imprlaonment  for  not  more  tbaa  llva 
yeara.  or  both. 

SMrLOTMKNT  OT  KXTCDrRaS  AMD 
ADMnfXSTBATIVB   SMFLOl 


Sbc.  19  No  loan  shall  be  made  by  tha  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  to  any  bualncaa  anter- 
prlse  unlees  the  owners,  partners,  cr  xMuti* 
of  such  business  enterprise  (1)  certify  to 
the  Secretary  the  name*  of  any  attomayt. 
agenu.  or  other  persons  engaged  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  Inialneas  enterprise  for  tha 
purpoee  of  ezi>edltlng  appllcatlona  mad*  to 
the  Secretary  for  seal  stance  at  any  sort,  and 
the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  par- 
son; and  (3)  execute  an  agreement  binding 
any  such  buslneaa  enterprlae.  (or  a  period 
of  two  years  after  any  aaalstanee  la  rendered 
by  ths  Secretary  to  such  bualneaa  anter- 
prlse,  to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering 
any  oOlce  or  employment  to.  or  retaining 
for  profeaslonal  services,  any  person  who, 
on  the  date  stich  assistance  or  any  part 
thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  (me  y**r 
prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  oAoar, 
attorney,  agent  or  unploy**.  occupying  a 
po*ltlon  or  engaging  In  activities  which  tba 
Secretary  shall  have  detennlned  Involve  dis- 
cretion with  respect  to  the  granting  of  aaalat- 
anoe  under  this  Act. 

■BOOBD  or  APPLBCATaOMS 

Sac.  30.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  aa  a 
permanent  part  of  the  recorda  of  the  D*- 
partoMnt  of  Commerce  a  lUt  of  approved 
appllcatlona  for  loans  which  shall  be  kept 
available  for  public  Inspection  during  th* 
regular  buslneee  hours  ot  the  Department  Ot 
Oonuneroe.  The  following  Information  ahall 
be  posted  In  such  list  as  soon  aa  each  a|>pli- 
catloo  Is  approved :  ( 1 )  the  name  of  the  ap- 
plicant and.  In  the  case  of  corporate  appli- 
cations, the  namee  of  the  oOcer*  and 
directors  thereof,  (3)  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  the  loan  for  which  application  la 
made,  (S)  the  purpoeee  for  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  ths  loan  are  to  be  used,  and  (4)  a 
general  deecrlptlon  of  the  sectirlty  offered. 

PaZVAnjN*     BAT*     OP     WAO>     AND     POBTT-MOtm 


Sac.  31.  All  laborers  and  mechanic* 
ployed  by  contractors  or  subcontractor*  on 
projects  asBlsted  by  the  Secretary  under  thla 
Act  and  undertaken  by  public  applicant* 
shall  be  paid  wagee  at  rates  not  laaa  than 
thoec  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davls-Baoon 
Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  37ea— 276»-5), 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  lees  than  one  and 
one- half  tlmee  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  In  any  workweA  In  exoam  at 
eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  project  In- 
volving the  contribution  of  Federal  fund* 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  aa*araao* 
that  theee  labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
upon  the  construction  work.  The  Saeretary 
of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  th*  labor 
atandards  apeclfied  In  t2ils  provision,  th* 
authority  and  fimctlons  set  forth  In  Baor- 
ganlxsUon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  lOM  (16 
FR.  3176;  Oi  Stat.  1367;  5  n.8.0.  1S8»-15). 
and  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  IS,  1M4,  aa 
amended  (40  UB.O.  3700). 

Bxpoar* 

Sac.  33.  The  Secretary  ahall  malce  compre- 
henslve  and  detailed  semiannual  repcrt*  to 
the  Oongreee  of  hi*  operatlim*  \wd*r  thl*  Act 


for  aaoh  six-month  period  of  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,  1063.  Such  reixjrts  shall  he  printed  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  not 
Iat*r  than  January  3  and  June  30  of  each 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  reporta  are  made.  Such  reports 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  ( 1 )  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  persons  In  redevel- 
opment areas,  (3)  the  total  principal  amount 
of  loans  under  thla  Act  which  are  outstand- 
ing, the  aggregate  expenditures  Inciured  by 
the  Oovemment  In  providing  grants  and 
other  forms  of  assistance  under  this  Act,  and 
th*  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Oovemment  In  providing  aEsistance  under 
this  Act,  (8)  the  number  of  applications  for 
aaalatance  under  this  Act  which  are  pending 
and  the  total  annount  of  assistance  requested 
in  auch  implications,  (4)  the  number  of  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  enterprises  which 
hav*  commenced  or  expanded  operations  In 
rwtoralopment  areaa  aa  a  result  of  assistance 
under  this  Act.  the  total  asset  value  of  such 
•ntarprlaea,  and  a  deecrlptlon  of  each  such 
entoprl**  In  terms  of  whether  it  is  a  wholly 
new  business  enterprise,  an  enterprise  which 
ha*  moved  from  another  area,  or  a  branch  of 
an  exlating  buslnees  enterprise  located  else- 
where. (6)  the  total  number  of  jobs  created 
In  each  economically  distressed  area  as  a 
result  of  assistance  extended  under  this  Act, 

(6)  the  sum  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  asslEtance  extended  under 
thla  Act  (Including  the  administrative  ez- 
pana**  Incurred  by  the  Oovemment  in  ex- 
tending auch  assistance)  by  the  number  of 
)oba  created  as  a  result  of  such  assistance, 

(7)  the  ntunber  and  size  of  Government  oon- 
traeta  for  the  fumlEhing  of  supplies  and 
a*i>io**  placed  With  business  enterprises  lo- 
cated In  redevelopment  areas,  and  (8)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  employment  resiilt- 
Ing  from  such  contracts.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  engaged  In 
th*  procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  informa- 
tion aa  may  be  necessary  for  the  ptirpoees  of 
clauaea  (7)  and  (8)  above. 


APPaOPSZATIOM 

Sbc.  28.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  auch  stuxis  as  may  be  neceesary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

VSX  OP  OTHXB  PAciunxa 
Sac.  94.  (a)  The  Secretary  may.  to  the 
extant  practicable  and  with  their  consent, 
use  the  available  eervlcea  and  facilities  of 
otl&er  agenclee  and  Instnimentalities  of  the 
FMleral  Government  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
Th»  Secretary  shall  exercise  the  authority 
contained  In  the  preceding  sentence  when- 
ever such  exercise  will  avoid  the  duplication 
of  existing  staffs  and  facUiUes. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  ot  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

(c)  Funds  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Btireau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
d**  of  the  Government,  if  such  funds  are 
used  for  th*  ptirpoees  for  which  they  are 
qwdflcally  authorized  and  appropriated. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  standards  and  proce- 
dure* |»e*crlbed  by  section  505  of  the  Clas- 
sUloatton  Act  of  1040,  as  amended,  the  head 
of  any  agency,  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions imdar  this  Act,  Including  functions 
dtfsgated  pxirsuant  to  section  25.  may  place 
poirttions  In   gradee   16.   17,  and    18  of  the 


General  Schedule  established  by  such  Act, 
and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  such  positions  authorized  by 
section  505  of  the  Cleaslflcatlon  Act  of  1049. 
as  amended,  to  be  placed  In  such  grades: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  one  such  posi- 
tion may  be  placed  in  such  grades  under 
this  subsection,  to  be  assigned  to  the  agen- 
cies by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

DELEGATION  OP  PUNCTIOIf S 

Sec.  25.  The  Secretary,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  is  authorized  to  delegate 
to  the  heads  of  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Government  such  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  Act  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate, and  to  authorize  the  redelegatlon  of 
such  functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the 
heads  of  such  departments  ox  agencies. 

xxcoaos  akh  axtoit 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6  or  7  of  tMs  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  dlsixMltlon  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  asalatanee,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  stich  aaalstanee  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  ot  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  State,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
accees  for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  doctmients,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  section  6  or  7  of 
this  Act. 

TXaSUMATIOH  OP  AUTBOEITT 

Sec.  27.  (a)  This  Act  and  all  authority 
conferred  thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  June  30, 1966. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  effec- 
tive on  July  1,  1965,  thoee  assets,  funds,  con- 
tracts, loans,  liabilities,  commitments,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  records  of  the 
Secretary  luider  this  Act  which  the  Director 
of  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget  shall  determine 
are  necessary  to  the  liquidation  of  the  af- 
fairs and  functions  conducted  under  this 
Act,  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  purposes  of  liquidation. 

(c)  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  action 
necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  any  amounts  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  in  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act. 

DZPimrioNS 

Sec.  28.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  of  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Coltimbia,  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico;  and  the  term  "United  States" 
refers  to  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virg^  Islands. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  for 
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the  masterful  waj  In  which  he  has 
handled  the  ccinplleatHi  pleee  of  legis- 
lation which  we  have  jmmtd.  AD  of  us 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  de- 
bate. No  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  more 
enlightening  and  at  the  same  time  more 
exciting  and  more  intereatlng  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  a  complicated  Inue  than  Is 
the  dl8th«uished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  say  that  this  has  been  a  Job  well  done, 
and  that  no  Senator  Is  more  deserving 
of  the  honors  and  plaudits  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  bringing  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  then  having  It 
passed  by  the  Senate  than  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Xllinols. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  what  he  has  said.  Let  us  remember 
that  this  Is  the  third  time  the  dlstln- 
gxiished  senior  Senator  from  Tlllnnls  has 
steered  this  legif^tiOB  through  the 
Senate.  Of  course,  we  knofw  that  It  fell 
by  the  wayside  heretofore,  because  of 
Presidential  vetoes.  However.  I  feel 
confident  that  this  time  the  bill  will  be- 
come law  and  will  be  a  beneficial  pro- 
gram for  the  country.  I  Join  In  congrat- 
ulating the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  the  tremendous  Job  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  MANSFEEUJ.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  distinguished  ctrtleagues  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Alat>ama  In  what  they  have  had 
to  say  about  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  who  has  once 
again  steered  a  depressed  areas  bill 
through  the  Senate.  He  has  worked  on 
the  site  In  some  of  these  areas  at  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  introduced  other  bills 
and  has  had  oth«r  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate.  I  am  certain  that  the  bill  we 
have  passed  will  not  meet  the  fate  which 
similar  bills  have  met  on  two  previous 
occasions.  I  extend  my  congratulations 
to  him  for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that  once  again  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  demonstrated 
his  statesmanship  in  the  Senate.  It  does 
not  surprise  me.  but  It  does  please  me. 
I  thank  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  deserving  of  the 
medal  of  New  Frontiersman  No.  1. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  while 
I  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
his  persistence  and  vallance  In  present- 
ing the  cause  intelligently,  so  that  it  was 
understood  by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues.  I  know  that  their 
praise  is  undeserved.  Tbe  credit  for  the 
bill  goes  in  large  part  to  the  staff,  and 
aLso  to  the  devoted  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  whose 
crucial  votes  enabled  us  to  bring  the  bUl 
to  the  floor,  suid  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  supported  it  on  the  floor. 

No  one  claims  that  tbe  bUl.  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  cure  unemployment.  It 
will  not  cure  all  the  unemployment  in 
the  depressed  areas.    We  do  not  wish  to 


give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  impor- 
tance. We  simply  say  that  It  will  be  of 
help;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  Quite  refreshing  to  see  the  mutual  ad- 
miration society  in  operation  again,  as 
it  has  been  so  often. 


THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHW.AY  SYS- 
TEM—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  'Mr. 
Pkll  In  the  chair) .  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Sutes.  re- 
lating to  the  Interstate  Highway  System 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
munication be  printed  In  the  Record, 
and.  with  the  accompanying  document, 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
to  consider  the  matters  under  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  communication  from  tht-  Presi- 
dent Is  as  follows: 

Thi  Whitx  Housi. 
Washington.  March  14.  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndok  B.  Johnsoh, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton.  DC. 

My  Dear  Me.  Phestdewt  ;  I  am  trans- 
mitting herewith  the  draft  of  a  bill 
which  win  make  it  possible  to  complete 
our  Interstate  Highway  System  by  1972. 
The  program  will  be  financed  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

I  am  convinced  that  either  stretching 
out  or  cutting  back  our  highway  pro- 
grram  would  be  unwise  It  would  be 
particularly  unfortunate  today,  when  our 
economy  needs  the  growth,  our  people 
need  the  safety,  and  our  national  defense 
needs  the  security  that  this  program 
helps  provide.  Unless  this  legislation  l.s 
enacted  promptly,  apportionments  to  Uie 
States  will  have  to  be  reduced  subetan- 
tially  below  desired  levels. 

This  Is  a  sound  method  for  resolving 
the  difficulties  the  program  now  faces 
and  for  meeting  our  responsibilities  to 
the  future. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  dealing  with  the 
measure. 

Sincerely, 

John  F   KrNNEDY. 


AMEND.MENT  OF  BACON-DAVIS  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr  Kuchel],  I  earlier  to- 
day Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  so- 
called  Davis-Bacon  Act — relating  to  the 
payment  of  prevailing  wages  on  Federal 
construction  work.  This  law  was  first 
enacted  in  1931  and  was  considerably 
revised  In  1935  to  represent  what  was 
then  a  comparatively  effective  Instru- 
ment for  preventing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
undermining  existing  labor  conditions  In 
the  construction  industry. 


Since  1935,  however,  experience  has 
revealed  many  drawbacks  in  the  frame- 
work for  administering  the  Davls-Baoon 
Act  In  fact,  changing  conditions  In  the 
construction  industry  have  required  a 
new  look  at  the  way  the  act  operates  to- 
day. That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill — 
namely,  to  provide  a  basis  for  taking  a 
new  and  more  realistic  look  at  the  Davis- 
Hacon  Act. 

Since  1935  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ha.s 
confined  himself  to  determine  the  basic 
hourly  wage  rate  as  the  only  prevailing 
rate  required  by  the  act.  Nowadays, 
however,  this  basic  hourly  wage  rate 
falls  far  short  of  reflecting  the  actual 
hourly  labor  costs  on  construction  job.s. 
Collective  agreements  throughout  the  in- 
dustry now  cover  many  additional  pay- 
ments for  the  welfare  of  workers — pay- 
ments which  did  not  exist  in  1935.  For 
example,  most  agreements  In  many 
areas  of  the  country  now  provide  for 
payments,  on  an  hourly,  or  payroll  basis, 
to  so-called  health  and  welfare  funds,  so 
as  to  provide  much  needed  sick  and  hos- 
pital and  medical  benefits  to  construc- 
tion workers  and  their  families.  Pay- 
ments are  also  frequently  reqiiired  to  be 
made  to  pension  funds  and  to  supple- 
mentary unemployment  benefit  funds. 
Many  agreements  also  require  payments 
to  varloas  training  funds  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  journeyTnen  and  apprentices  whose 
.skilLs  are  the  llfeblood  of  the  construc- 
tion lndustr>'  and  the  mainstay  of  thase 
who  dppend  upon  this  great  Industry  for 
their  livelihood. 

Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  the 
payments  to  these  funds  are  not  only 
a  substitute  for  direct  wage  increases 
which  workers  would  otherwise  have  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  their  basic  hourly 
wai^e  rate  but.  In  addition,  that  these 
payments  now  are  a  very  large  part  of 
the  hourly  wage  costs  in  the  construction 
Industry. 

In  the  plumbing  and  plpefltting 
branches  of  the  construction  Industry 
alone,  there  are  funds  In  more  than  68 
of  100  cities  surveyed  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Payments  to  these  funds 
run  as  high  as  46'^  cents  per  straight 
time  hour  or  as  high  as  12  percent  of  the 
ba-slc  hourly  wage.  Other  crafts  In  other 
cities  have  negotiated  even  higher  pay- 
ments. 

These  payments  cannot  be  Ignored  or 
discouraged  because  they  exist  to  bene- 
fit workers  for  whom  they  are  made. 
Yet  under  the  Interpretation  of  the 
present  act  they  are  Ignored  and  dis- 
couraged. Day  after  day  the  law  is  ex- 
tending an  open  ln\itatlon  to  outside 
contractors  to  bring  low  wages  and  cheap 
labor  Into  higher  wage  communities  be- 
cause these  lower  labor  costs  give  them 
a  successful  bidding  advantage  on  Gov- 
ernment work 

Thl.s  type  of  unfair  wage  competition 
was  the  very  reason  for  the  enactment 
of  the  Davis -Bacon  Act  in  the  first  place. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
upgrade  the  act  so  that  it  will  once  more 
carry  out  Its  original  purpose. 

Under  my  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  required  to  pre- 
determine and  Government  contractor! 
would  be  required  to  pay  not  only  the 
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prevailing  hourly  rate  as  presently  speci- 
fied in  the  Davls-Baoon  Act  but  also 
prevailing  contractor  payments  to: 

First.  Health  and  welfare  funds. 

Second.  Retirement  funds. 

Third.  Apprentloeehtp  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  ttiat 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  give  early  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  this  measure.  I 
believe  that  anyone  who  studies  this 
amendment  in  an  objective  manner  will 
be  convinced  of  its  merits  and  that  It 
should  be  enacted  in  order  to  correct 
a  shortcoming  in  the  present  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  time  to  act  on  this 
amendment  is  now,  and  I  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  not  adjourn  without  hav- 
ing taken  action  on  this  measure. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  bring  up 
H.R.  4806.  the  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  bill,  and  HJl.  5075,  the 
railroad  unemplojrment  compensation 
bill,  and  the  OBCD  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  treaties. 


PROPOSED  40-FOOT  CHANNEL  FOR 
THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Hon. 
Harry  D.  Bolvln.  president  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  called 
to  my  attention  Senate  Joint  Memorial 
5.  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. The  Joint  memorial  covers  a  sub- 
ject of  primary  importance  to  the  State 
of  Oregon  In  that  it  urges  early  action 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
proposed  40-foot  depth,  7S0-foot  width 
ship  channel  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  Pwtland-Van- 
couver. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  convinced 
that  the  presently  authorised  35-foot 
channel  between  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  Portland-Vancouver 
is  Inadequate  from  the  standpoint  of  au- 
thorized depth.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  maintained  at  less  than  ftroieet 
depth  in  many  stretches  in  the  rivor. 
In  consequence,  ship  groundings  have 
occurred  too  frequently. 

In  recent  years  vnsels  carrying  prod- 
ucts to  and  from  ports  along  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  its  tributaries  have  been 
constructed  to  carry  larger  loads  than 
those  which  can  be  accommodated  by  a 
35-foot  channel.  In  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation and  river  commerce  it  ts  impor- 
tant that  the  40-foot  depth  be  authorised 
promptly  and  that  the  channel  be 
dredged  to  this  new  depth  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  40-foot 
channel  can  be  Justified  fully  from  an 
economic  standpoint  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  I  strongly 
support  the  project  and  commend  it  to 


my  colleagues  for  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd,  as  follows: 

8KNATX  Joint  Memokial  5 

To  th€  Honorable  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
rtaentativcM  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in   CongrcM   assembled: 

W«,  your  memorialists,  the  51st  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  tlxe  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  that : 

Whereas  the  continued  welfare  and  proper 
economic  growth  and  development  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  depend  on  the  unlmf>eded 
movement  of  waterbome  commerce  along 
the  Columbia  River,  and  particularly  upon 
a  ship  channel  which  Is  adequate  for  the 
movement  of  loaded  deep-draft  vessels;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  recog- 
ntaee  that  the  benefits  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  Industry  to  all  of  Its  citizens  and  the 
vital  national  defense  features  Inherent  In 
a  syBtem  of  adequately  developed  waterways 
tbrou^kout  the  United  States  require  It  to 
M«^i»»«»i»i  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  the  present 
S5-fooi-deep  and  500-foot-wlde  Columbia 
River  ship  channel  from  the  mouth  to  Port- 
land, Greg.:  and 

Whereas  the  present  Columbia  River  ship 
ehannel  project  Is  of  insufficient  width  and 
depth  to  allow  safe,  proper,  or  unimpeded 
navigation  by  deep-draft  vessels:  and 

Whereas  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
Columbia  Blver  ship  channel  limits  the 
movement  and  size  of  vessels  and  cargo  upon 
the  Oolunibla  River  and  results  In  ground- 
ing, serious  mishaps,  and  a  continuous  threat 
to  the  safety  of  navigation  and  causes  an 
advene  effect  upon  welfare  of  all  Columbia 
Blver  ports:  and 

Whereas  the  UjS.  Army  Corps  of  Knglneers, 
Portland  DUtrlct.  wUl  complete  lU  study 
ot  the  propoeed  40-foot-deep,  750-foot-wide 
•hip  channel  In  the  lower  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers  between  Portland,  Oreg., 
•ad  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  the  sea,  In  the 
current  fiscal  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtasolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  House  of  Representatives 
jointly  ooncurring ) : 

(1)  Tbe  U.fl.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
urged  to  espedlte  In  every  way  review  of  said 
study  by  Its  Chief  of  engineers  and  Board 
oC  Bnglneers  for  Rivers  and  HarbcHs  and  to 
approve  a  new  Columbia  River  ship  channel 
project  from  the  mouth  to  the  port  of  ^orX- 
land  at  not  leas  than  40-foot  depth  and  750- 
foot  width. 

(2)  TtMt  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
urged  to  authorize  such  new  Columbia  River 
ship  ehannel  project  and  to  appropriate 
funds  for  its  construction  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  to  alleviate  the  present  serious 
and  hasardous  condition  of  navigation  in 
the  OotumMa  River  and  its  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  trade,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try of  Oregon  and  the  entire  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  national  defense  and  general 
wtifare. 

{%)  Copies  of  this  manorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
ths  Chief  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  tbe  U£.  Houae  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  Army,  the  Chief  of 
■ogmeers  of  the  U.S.  Army,  to  each  member 
of  the  Oregon  congreasional  delegation,  and 
to  eaSh  member  of  tbe  Washington  eon- 
grsMtonel  delegation. 


RESTORATION  OP  THE  INDIAN 
CEMETERY  NEAR  JOSEPH,  OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  enrolled 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  8.  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  HonOT- 
able  Harry  D  Bolvln,  president  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

This  memorial  discusses  an  Important 
historical  monument  located  near 
Joseph,  Wallowa  County,  Oreg.  The 
site  includes  the  burial  place  of  Chief 
Joseph  and  approximately  300  Nez  Perce 
and  Umatilla  Indians.  It  is  in  a  ruinous 
and  unattractive  condition  and  I  agree 
that  prompt  action  should  be  taken  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  cemetery  in 
an  attractive  condition.  I  urge  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  give  serious  and 
prompt  consideration  to  the  statements 
appearing  in  this  memorial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rscou  at  this 
point  the  resolution  and  an  article  from 
the  Eugene  Register  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 

SKM ATS  JOIKT  IfKMOUAL  8 

To  the  Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  V.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  the 
Oregon  Congressional  Delegation: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Slst  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  UKtct  respectfully 
reiR-esent  that: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
through  the  Department  of  Xh9  Interior 
presently  holds  as  trustee  an  Indian  ceme- 
tery necu-  Joseph,  Wallowa  Co\inty,  Oreg.. 
wherein  approximately  300  Nez  Perce  and 
Umatilla  Indians,  Including  Chief  Joseph, 
are  bvirled;  and 

Whereas  this  cen^tery  is  in  a  ruinous  and 
unattractive  condition  dus  to  lack  of  care 
and  maintenance.  Indicating  a  lack  of  re- 
spect for  the  original  American  inhabitants 
burled  therein;  and 

Whereas  s&ld  cemetery  is  of  great  histori- 
cal importance  and  is  deserving  of  being 
maintained  In  an  attractive  condition;  and 

Whereas  the  present  historical  monument 
located  thereon  Is  inadequate:  How,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  (the  house  of  representatives  joint- 
ly coTunirring) : 

The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Oregon  congressional  delegation  are 
memorialized  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  such 
cemetery  in  an  attractive  condition  and  to 
construct  thereon  a  suitable  monument  In- 
dicating the  historical  Importance  of  the 
cemetery. 


[From    the     Eugene     Register-Guard,    Feb. 
27,  IBSl] 

To    PBOVn»   LZAKNIMO   VOS   THX  ICSNT ^LaITO- 

OsAMT  Ststuc  Was  "Spabx  or  Horn" 
Washinoton. — Sixty-eight   American    ocA- 
leges  and  universities  are  preparing  to  cele- 
brate a  centennial — the  establishment  of  the 
land-grant  systMn  of  hli^ier  education. 

The  actual  anniversary  Is  July  2,  1902.  but 
a  steering  committee  of  educators  already 
has  scheduled  a  series  of  prograaas  for  1001 
and  IMS. 
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At  oanteanUl  headquartw  in  Washington. 
D.C^  mmz^^voKatm  h*T»  toSMi  BMd«  tor  na- 
tionwide confer«nc««,  — mlnam.  and  ex- 
hlUta  to  ipotUght  tlk*  liMMtatlons-  origin 
and  tbeir  eontrlbntlooa  to  tb»  •conomic. 
cuUxnral  and  adentifle  g>owtb  at  the  United 
Slates. 

BOAM    IN    Crm.    WAB 


The  land-gnuat  system  wm  bom  as  a  spark 
at  hope  for  the  future  in  tiM  dark  days  of  the 
Ci7il  War.  recalls  the  National  Geographic 
Scdety. 

It  was  based  on  the  concept  that  learning 
should  be  practical  as  well  as  academic,  and 
that  It  should  be  open,  not  Jnst  to  a  privi- 
leged few.  but  to  any  who  ooold  use  it. 

Ckmgreaslonal  legislation  to  that  end  was 
fathered  by  Representative  Justin  Smith 
MorriU.  of  Vermont.  In  final  form  It  provided 
for  a  Federal  grant  of  land  to  each  State, 
apportioned  at  the  rate  at  30,000  acres  for 
every  Senator  and  Representative. 

With  money  from  sale  of  the  land,  each 
State  was  to  establish  and  endow  "at  least 
one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be.  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
claeslcal  studies,  and  Inolndlnc  military  tac- 
tics, to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agrlciilture  and  the  mechanic 
arts." 

Porward-Iooktng  men  supported  the  Mor- 
rill bill  in  the  belief  that  widespread  knowl- 
edge and  training  were  w ntlsl  to  the  Na- 
tion's agricuitural  and  Industrial  progress. 
OpposlUon  was  heavy,  however.  Though 
passed  by  a  small  majority  In  1869.  the 
measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Buchanan 
on  grounds  of  expense,  potential  Land  specu- 
lation, competition  with  existing  univer- 
sities, and  infringement  on  States  rights. 

A  similar  bill  was  passed  and  signed  into 
law  by  President  Lincoln  on  July  2.  18<52. 
Its  support  owed  much  to  provisions  for 
military  training,  a  lack  painfully  apparent 
In  the  North's  losses  sarUsr  In  1802. 

COIJ.BGXS  yiotnnsH 

Today,  land-grant  Instltatlons  flourish  In 
all  60  States  and  Puerto  Bloo.  They  enroll 
90  percent  of  all  UJB.  eollefle  students.  The 
schools  confer  all  doctorate  degrees  in  agri- 
culture, about  half  those  In  sciences,  engi- 
neering, and  health  professions,  and  a  quar- 
ter in  arts,  languages,  husliisis,  and  educa- 
tk>n.  TO  them  goes  much  of  the  credit  for 
extending  the  teaching  at  the  humanities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  collsgee  and  unteesilttes  that  grew 
out  of  ths  Uorrlll  legislation  now  play  a 
vital  role  In  programs  providing  American 
technical  aid  abroad.  Tlurough  the  Reeerve 
OfBcers  Training  Corpe,  they  prepare  nearly 
hslf  the  civilian -trained  Regular  and  Reeerve 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces.  ROTC.  said 
the  late  Oen.  George  C.  Mhnhall.  who 
was  a  life  trustee  of  National  Geographic . 
■peeded  World  War  IT  moblllntlon  by  at 
least  6  months. 

Contributions  made  by  land-grant  institu- 
tions to  America  and  the  world  Include  ad- 
vances in  farming  methods;  new  drugs  to 
treat  disease:  basic  studies  of  raw  materials 
used  m  industry.  Their  pioneering  research 
In  atomic-age  sciences  produced  the  first 
cyclotron. 

I/eaders  of  the  Land-Grant  Centennial  plan 
to  open  wide  discussions  espected  to  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  Nation's  academic 
and  practical  future. 


Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The   PRESEDINQ   OFFICER.      With- 
out objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURlfliKNT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSnSLD.     Mr.  Preiiklaxi.  I 

ask  unanlmoua  cooaent  that  when  tbe 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  FOUNDING  OF  MO- 
BILE. ALA. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  64,  S.  900 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Sena:e. 

The  LxoiSLATivi  Cucax.  A  bill  <S. 
900  >  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  in  conunemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile, 
Ala. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  afc'reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
\/hich  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  8.  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "two"  and 
Insert  "five";  In  line  9.  after  the  word 
"diameter",  to  Insert  "of  bronre  or  sil- 
ver or  both.",  and  on  page  2.  line  6.  after 
the  word  "Corjwration '.  to  Insert  "in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  1  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  annlversju-y  of  the  founding  of 
Mobile,  Alabama  (which  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  in  IJHl ) .  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
strike  and  furnish  to  the  Mobile  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebration 
Corporation  not  more  than  five  thousand 
medals,  one  and  five-sixteenths  Inches  in 
diameter,  of  bror.se  or  Bilver  or  both,  with 
suitable  emblems  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determln'-<l  by  ths  Mobile  Two 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion Corporation  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  ct  the  Treasury.  The  med- 
als shall  be  made  and  delivered  at  such 
times  as  may  be  required  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, m  quantities  of  not  leas  than  two 
thouaand.  but  no  medals  shall  be  made 
after  December  SI.  1901.  The  medals  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  within 
the  meaning  of  iection  3581  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes. 

S»c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  such  medals  to  t>e  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufact'ore;  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  over- 
head expenses;  ai.d  security  satisfactory  to 
the  Director  of  the  iUnt  shall  bs  furnished 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full 
payment  af  such  cost. 

(b)  Upon  authorization  from  the  Mobile 
Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
Celebration  Corporation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreasTiry  shall  cause  dupUcatee  of  such 
medal  to  be  coined  and  sold,  under  luch 
regulatlona  as  he  may  preecrlbe.  at  a  price 
sufficient  to  cover  the  ooet  thereof  (in- 
cluding labor). 

Mr.  aPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 


pending  bill.  It  would  permit  the 
striking  of  5,000  commemorative  med- 
als in  connection  with  the  250th  anni- 
versary celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  this  year.  The 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency, 
and  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Treasury 
Department.    I  hope  it  may  be  passed. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  HUNGAR- 
IAN REVOLUTION  OP   1848 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  March 
15  marks  Uie  113th  anniversary  of  the 
Hunt^arlan   revolution  of   1848. 

Tlil.s  day  IS  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  by  Hungarians  as  a  national  holi- 
day In  tills  year  of  1961  this  day  of 
Independence  of  the  Hungarian  people 
ha.«>  addrd  significance  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  pending  before  the 
United  Nations  12  resolutlor^  which  were 
debated  by  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie 
United  Nations  after  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment viciously  and  tyrannically  put 
down  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956. 

On  the  coming  Sunday,  I  venture  to 
say  that  throughout  the  United  States, 
in  various  places,  Hungarian  choral  so- 
cieties will  be  meeting  and  Hungarian 
civic  leaders  will  be  speaking  before  the 
sutue  of  Louis  Kossuth.  They  will  be 
recltirvg  poetry  written  by  Petofl,  the 
great  national  poet  of  Hungary.  In  the 
recitation  of  that  poetry,  one  will  hear 
uttered  words  describing  the  yearning 
of  the  Hungarian  people  for  freedom. 
In  those  forces  will  be  found  the  spirit 
of  Hungary  protesting  against  the  yoke 
of  foreign  domination.  Those  poems 
were  written  practically  75  years  ago, 
but  they  have  a  definite  relationship  to 
the  fight  which  the  Hungarians  made 
in  October  1956. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  some  ol  the 
items  of  unfinished  business  before  the 
United  Nations? 

Sir  Leslie  Monro,  the  special  delegate 
to  the  United  Natlorw  on  the  question  of 
Hungary,  in  his  report  on  December  1, 
1960,  reaffirmed  that — 

(a)  The  Soviet  Union.  In  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  perpetrated 
a  military  invasion  of  Hungary  and  subse- 
quently deprived  the  Hungarian  people  of 
their  freedom  and  their  economic  and  po- 
litical  Independence. 

(b)  The  present  Government  of  Hungary 
was  created  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  It 
exists  for  the  singular  purpose  of  serving 
the  Soviet  Union. 

(c)  The  Soviet  Union  and  Its  puppet  gov- 
ernors of  Hungary  have  not  honored  the 
agreements  of  the  1040  Geneva  Convention 
nor  the  Paris  Peace  Treatiee  of  1»47.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  a  signatory  of  both 
documents. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  which 
the  world  can  do  In  connection  with  the 
plea  of  the  Hungarian  people  for  free- 
dom? The  Hiingarlans  of  the  free 
world  again  turn  to  the  United  Nations, 
its  member  free  nations,  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  free  nations,  and 
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appeal  to  the  conscience  of  an  max  of 
character  and  reqwctfuOy  aik  that: 

First,  all  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Unkm 
to  remove  the  question  of  Hungary 
from  the  agenda  should  be  nuUlfled. 

Second,  the  General  Assembly  should 
debate  and  discuss  Sir  Leslie  Monro's 
report  on  Hungary,  made  In  December 
I960. 

Third,  the  United  Nations  should  en- 
force the  resolution  which  it  has  passed, 
and  has  affirmed  several  times  since, 
concerning  the  Soviet  Union's  with- 
drawal from  Hungary. 

Fourth,  that  the  United  Nations 
should  continue  to  refute  recognition  of 
the  alleged  Himgarian  representatives 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session  because 
they  are  not  representatives  of  the  Hun- 
Barian  people.  This  delegation  is  rep- 
resentative of  a  government  which  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Himgarian  na- 
tion by  a  foreign  power  to  obey  the  de- 
sires of  that  foreign  power. 

Fifth,  the  United  Nations  should  rec- 
ognize the  spiritual  uniiy  of  the  Him- 
garian people  and  an  appropriate  dele- 
gation whose  members  do  not  have  or 
have  not  had  Russian  tmd  Communist 
affiliations,  and  who  have  been  demo- 
cratically chosen  by  Hungarians  living 
In  the  free  world. 

Sixth,  the  United  Nations  should  use 
whatever  influence  it  haa  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  Hungarian  children  for 
their  partlcli>ation  in  the  1956  revolt 
when  they  reach  their  16th  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  weird  statute 
in  the  Communist  law  which  permits 
the  execution  of  Hungarian  children  for 
ex  poet  facto  acts  against  a  government 
which  did  not  exist  when  the  acts  were 
committed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  exi>ress  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people  of  Ohio 
that  we  shall  forever  be  grateful  for  the 
example  set  by  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighters  in  October  1956.  We  shall  for- 
ever remember  the  great  leadership 
which  Louis  Kossuth  gave  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  in  the  year  1848.  and  the 
example  which  he  set  for  their  willing- 
ness to  fight  to  the  limit  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  establishment  of  liberty 
In  Hungary.  They  are  a  noble  people; 
they  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  owe 
them  a  debt.  We  in  a  measure  Induced 
their  revolt  We  caused  them  to  lift 
their  arms,  defenseless,  aiodnst  the  tanks 
and  the  guns  and  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  went  down 
to  death.  Their  memory  lives  with  us. 
We  should  not  forget  them.  We  diould. 
year  after  year,  call  upon  the  world  to 
remember  the  great  hei-olsm  of  those 
Hungarian  people. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  FOUNDINO  OF 
MOBILE.  ALA. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratioa 
of  the  biU  (S.  900)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemormtkm  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  foundinf 
of  Mobfle.  AlA. 


Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  I  made  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricois  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  A. 
Willis  Robertson.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  by  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  and 
me  with  respect  to  the  bill. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 
as  follows: 

UJS.  Senate. 

COKinTTEE  ON  FOKKICN  REU^TIONS, 

March  9.  1961. 
Hon.  A.  Wnxis  Robestson, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  Chaieman.  We  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  committee  approve  S.  900 
which  would  provide  for  the  striking  of  a 
medal  commemorating  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  foimdlng  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
on  Mobile  Bay  in  the  year  1711. 

Ttahnlcally,  Mobile  has  been  under  seven 
flags.  The  French  governed  the  city  from 
1703-S3.  the  British  from  1769-79,  Spain 
from  1779-1800.  Then  France,  under  the 
leadership  of  Napoleon,  raised  the  tricolor 
In  1800  and  governed  MobUe  once  again  untU 
1803.  when  the  United  Statee  gained  Juris- 
diction. In  1881  the  State  of  Alabama  se- 
ceded from  the  Union  and  Mobile  was  under 
the  flag  of  the  State  of  Alabama  until  the 
State  became  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Btatea.  Then.  In  1865,  Mobile  once  again 
was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Statea  and  has  been  ever  since. 

because  of  the  significant  historical  back- 
grotmd  of  this  area,  we  strongly  reconunend 
that  a  commemorative  medal  be  Issued  in 
IMl  bODoring  Mobile's  260th  anniversary. 

Mbbtle's  celebration  will  reach  a  climax 
during  the  week  of  Jxme  11,  1961.  Th«-efore, 
It  Is  our  hope  that  all  arrangements  for 
striking  this  medal  can  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

71m  esecutlve  ctnnmittee  of  Mobile's  250th 
anniversary  has  been  in  touch  with  us  about 
this  matter.  These  fine  Mobilians  who  con- 
stitute the  committee  would  like  to  have 
6.000  commemorative  medals  measuring 
one  and  flve-slzteenth  Inches  In  diameter 
struck  as  soon  as  the  application  for  this 
msdal  has  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

This  celebration  Is  not  only  a  historical 
landmark  for  Alabama,  but  for  the  entire 
Nation.  It  Is  our  genuine  hope  that  the 
eoounlttee  will  see  fit  to  authorize  a  medal, 
thereby  materially  adding  to  the  significance 
of  the  eelebraUon. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  we  are. 
Sincerely. 

LiSTBB  Hn.i.. 
John  Staekjcan. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Tht 
question  is  m  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bin  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
pfTc^xMed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

lllr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bUI  was  passed. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

■Rie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  15,  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  eru-olled  bill  (S.  1173)  to  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower  to  the  active  list  of 
the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM- 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
program  previously  announced  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week — and  I  hope  it 
can  be  finished  this  week — ^includes  the 
two  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation proi>osals;  the  OECD  Treaty;  and 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty.  The 
next  order  of  business  wiH  be  Calendar 
No.  65,  S.  205.  a  bill  to  expedite  the  utili- 
zation of  television  transmission  facili- 
ties in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  adult 
training  programs.  That  measure  will 
follow  the  four  measures  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  further 
business  to  come  before  the  Senate,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  ai^  (at  7 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tcwnorrow,  Thursday, 
March  16,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  15,  1961: 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offices 

indicated: 

INTEBSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

WUilam  H.  Tucker,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Interstate  Conunerce  C(»ninifi8ioner 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  vice  John  H.  Wlnchell. 

FoEBicN  Claims  Settlxment  Commibx>n 
Kdward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States. 

Fedekal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Seevice 

William  S.  Simkln,  of  Pennsylvacla,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director. 

Commission  on  Cnrn.  Rights 

Berl  I.  Bernhard,  of  Maryland,  to  be  staff 
director  for  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
rice  Gordon  M.  Tiffany. 

UJ3.  Attoenet 

Robert  E.  Maxwell,  of  West  Virginia,  ixj  be 
UJS.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Albert  M.  Morgan. 

UjS.  Ooveenment  Feinting  Orrics 
James  L.  Hanlaon.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Public  Printer. 
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CONFTRBIATIONS 


Executive  nominatloiis  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  15, 1961 : 

r>iSTBiCT  OF  Columbia  Rbwvblopmint 

Land  Aoxmct 

Neville  Miller,  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia, 

to  be  a  member  of  the  DUtrlet  of  Columbia 

Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  a  term  of 

5  years,  effective  on  and  after  March  4.  1961 

US    iNTOaMATlOW  AOXMCT 

Edward  R.  Murrow.  of  New  York,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  US.  Information  Agency. 

Donald  M  WllBon.  of  Hew  Jereey.  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  XJS.  Information 
Agency 

DlPX,OMATtC  AND  FOBBGN  SZSVICX 

J.  Graham  Paraona,  of  Hew  York,  a  Foreign 
84->rvlce  ofllcer  of  the  claae  of  career  minister, 
U>  be  Ambaasador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Sweden. 

Mlas  Francea  E.  Wlllla.  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  claaa  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Amrie— dnr  Extraordinary 
aiid  Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  United  Statee  of 
America  to  Ceylon. 

Frederick  E.  Noltlng.  Jr..  of  Virginia,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  claM  1,  to  b«  Am- 
biisaador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Untrd  Nations 

Avery  F.  Peterson,  of  Idaho,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1.  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  17th 
session  of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East  of  the  ■oonomlc  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Natkms. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  March  15,  1961 : 


IirmSTATX    COMMBBCS   COMMUaiON 

John  H.  Winchell.  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for  the 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31,  19«7. 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  10 
1961 

•• —      ■■■         ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesu.w,  March  15,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braslcamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Acts  21:  14:  The  uHU  of  the  Lord  be 
done. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  may  we 
seek  during;  this  day  to  Identify  and 
unite  our  wishes  and  desires  more  com- 
pletely with  Thy  divine  will,  pledging 
ourselves  to  make  it  the  central  and 
controlling  thought  of  our  minds. 

Grant  that,  as  we  dally  pray  ior  our 
beloved  country,  we  may  be  motivated 
by  a  great  concern  for  Its  honor  and 
security  and  the  preaervatlon  and  pro- 
motion of  the  principles  of  democracy. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  to  deliver 
us  from  loss  of  social  conscience  and 
from  all  feelings  of  complacency  and 
contentment  while  distrcM  and  poverty, 
unemployment  and  InAdequate  housing 
affect  the  lives  of  M  many  of  our  fel- 
low covmtrymen. 


May  our  leaders  and  Members  of  this 
legislative  body  perceive  clearly  what  Is 
needful  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  citizens  and  be  blessed  with  the 
spirit  of  wise  statesmanship  and  gen- 
erous philanthropy. 

Hear  us  in  tlie  name  of  the  Master 
who  went  about  liomg  good.    Amen 


THi:  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedinns    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved 


HUNGARIAN   FREEDOM   DAY 

The  SPEAKP:R  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachuselt.s 
I  Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  the 
turbulent  history  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple is  literally  studded  with  ploriou.s 
deeds  JUid  great  achievements  Their 
modern  history  is  marked  with  a  long 
series  of  daring  and  dauntless  struggles 
against  their  oppressor.s 

During  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the 
early  years  of  their  modem  history  Hun- 
garians had  beon  masters  of  their  des- 
tiny, and  had  b^'come  a  powerful  force  in 
Elast-Central  Europe  Then  late  in  the 
17th  century  Hungary  was  united  with 
the  Austrian  Empire  In  this  union  the 
kmgdom  of  Hungary  not  only  became  a 
very  junior  partner,  but  the  Hungarian 
people  were  robbed  of  their  traditional 
freedom.  Against  the  overwhelming 
pwwer  of  the  autocratic  government  in 
Vienna  the  Hungarian  people  fought 
with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  but 
they  were  unable  to  restrain  Austria  s  op- 
pressive rule  over  Hungary.  They  peti- 
tioned for  reforms;  they  protested 
against  Injustices;  and  at  times  they  re- 
belled against  the  Austrian  authorities, 
but  all  these  efforts  were  of  no  avail,  and 
In  the  end.  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  they  submitted  to  superior 
force.  And  then  came  the  revolution  of 
1848,  bringing  with  it  freedom  for  the 
Hungarian  people 

The  revolutionary  wave  of  1848  spread 
like  a  wlldflre  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
Its  effects  and  its  intensity  caused  terror 
in  ruling  circles,  particularly  in  capitals 
where  autocratic  governments  were  hold- 
ing their  own  through  suppression  and 
force.  In  Vienna,  where  Mettemlch  and 
his  reactionary  followers  were  in  power 
for  decades,  events  moved  swiftly.  The 
Government  felt  unable  to  cope  with  dis- 
turbances and  uprisings  in  the  provinces; 
nor  could  it  deal  with  demonstrations  in 
the  city.  By  early  March  the  Govern- 
ment was  on  the  defensive.  It  was  in  a 
very  conciliatory  mood.  Hungarian 
leaders  in  Budapest  were  well  aware  of 
the  situation,  and  particularly  of  the 
helplessness  of  the  Government.  They 
realized  that  their  turn  to  deal  with  the 
Government  was  approaching.  They 
were  prepared  for  it:  they  drew  up  a 
list  of  complaints,  presented  it  to  the 
Austrian  authorities  in  Budapest,  and 
demanded  autonomy  and  freedom.  This 
was  done  on  March  15,  and  on  that  day 


the  Government  granted  the  Hungarian 
demand.  The  Hungarian  leaders  were 
overjoyed  with  the  concessions  thus  ob- 
tained without  actual  physical  struggle. 
That  day  became  Hungarian  Freedom 
Day.  and  as  such  it  is  celebrated  as  a 
national  holiday. 

In  retrospect  and  with  the  advantage 
of  113  years'  hindsight  one  can  look  at 
this  historic  event  as  a  landmark  in 
Hungary's  political  history.  It  is  true 
that  concessions  tlien  made  were  soon 
withdrawn,  and  the  freedom  thus  granted 
was  taken  away  from  the  Hungarian 
people  in  a  ferocious  battle  in  which  un- 
fortunate Hungarians  were  faced  wltli 
Austria's  and  Russia's  oppressive  and 
overwhelming  forces.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  March  15  of  1848  is  not  lost  on 
the  people  of  Hungary  They  will  never 
forget  that  memorable  day  of  113  years 
ai{o  on  which  they  regained  their  free- 
dom, for  which  they  had  fought  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  That  event  brought 
to  the  fore  one  of  tlie  most  famous  Euro- 
pean fighters  for  freedom  in  the  person 
of  Louis  Kossuth  His  long  and  arduous 
life  is  rightly  and  closely  associated  with 
Hungary's  fight  for  freedom. 

After  this  glorious  event  of  1848  and 
the  bloody  wars  of  1849.  Hungary  once 
more  was  submerged  In  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire In  the  1860'5  Hungarians  finally 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  dual 
monarchy  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ments they  once  more  regained  equal 
status  with  the  Austrians.  They  were 
then  content  with  their  status,  and  in 
the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary 
they  lived  as  long  as  that  monarchy 
lasted  But  the  First  World  War  swept 
away  all  vestiges  of  monarchial  institu- 
tions, both  In  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Hungary  was  separated,  became  a  re- 
public and  as  such  lasted  until  the  out- 
break of  the  last  war.  As  we  all  know, 
that  war  proved  to  be  fatal  to  free  and 
Independent  Himgary. 

At  the  end  of  that  war  Hungarians 
struggled  to  regain  their  independence 
For  a  few  years  It  seemed  that  they 
were  successful  In  their  efforts.  But 
then  Soviet  Russia  mtervened.  With 
Russian  aid,  a  Commimist  government 
was  instituted,  and  since  then,  except 
for  a  very  brief  period  of  a  few  days  In 
1956,  they  have  been  held  down  under 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

The  year  1956  seemed  to  be  a  year  of 
trouble  for  Communist  oppressors  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  began  with  a  dem- 
onstration of  workers  m  Poznan,  Poland. 
where  things  were  quelled  by  making 
concessions  to  the  workers.  But  the  real 
trouble  began  in  Hungary  In  late  Oc- 
tober, where  people  weire  demanding  not 
Just  improvement  in  their  material  well- 
being,  but  were  clamoring  for  freedom. 
The  spirit  of  1848  was  In  the  air.  In  the 
face  of  resurglng  popular  demands  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Budapest,  like  Austrian 
authorities  of  1848,  were  In  a  conciliatory 
mood.  By  the  end  of  October  the  Hun- 
garians had,  with  very  little  fighting, 
extorted  from  their  oppressors  most  of 
what  they  wanted,  above  all  freedom.  At 
the  same  time  the  whole  free  world  was 
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overjoyed  with  their  apparent 
But  the  Red  anny,  whksh  had  tacikl  baek 
during  the  early  stagee  of  rerolutlaD  In 
Hungary,  was  preparlnc  to  move  In. 
This  It  did  ear^  in  November.  Him- 
garians  had  enjoyed  their  freedom  for 
only  a  few  days  when  they  were  faeed 
with  the  might  of  the  Soviet's  Red  uny. 
And  the  revohitlon  of  1956  ended  with 
the  ruthless  Intervention  of  Ruadan 
forces,  just  as  the  fighting  of  1M8-49 
had  terminated  after  effective  Runlan 
intervention.  In  both  caaea  the  move- 
ments ended  in  blood  baths. 

Today  Hungarians  are  being  cnuhed 
under  Communist  tsrranny.  but  the  spirit 
of  1848  and  of  1956  Is  very  much  alive  in 
their  hearts;  they  stUl  cUng  to  their 
ideals  of  freedom  and  independence.  On 
this  113th  anniversary  ct  their  freedom 
day  we  wish  them  fortitude  and  strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  eonaent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  to  may 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoto  on  the  subject  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tur- 
bulent history  of  the  Htmgarlan  people 
has  had  Its  ups  and  downs,  its  glories 
and  Its  setbacks.  One  of  their  happiest 
moments  was  March  15,  1848,  when  they 
obtained  freedom  and  autonomy  in  their 
homeland.  In  view  of  the  two  preceding 
centuries  of  Austrian  autocracy,  during 
which  they  had  frequently  struggled  to 
attain  their  freedom,  this  was  a  very  im- 
portant achievement. 

Hungarians  were  always  prepared  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  freedom,  but  the  rev- 
olution of  1848  in  Europe  saved  tbem 
such  sacrifices.  As  the  result  of  that 
tumultuous  event  the  government  In 
Vienna  was  prepared  to  make  almost 
limitless  concessions  to  the  peoi^  of 
Hungary  in  order  to  save  Its  shaky^au- 
thority  there.  When  early  m  Marcii 
Hungarian  patriots  In  Budapest  de- 
manded freedom  and  autonomy,  the 
Government  acceded  to  their  deinands 
on  March  15.  Since  that  historic  date 
that  day  has  become  a  Hungarian  xui- 
tlonal  holiday,  their  freedom  day.  and 
as  such  it  Is  anniially  celebrated. 

The  more  recent  Hungarian  struggle 
for  freedom  had  far  less  auspicious  con- 
sequences. The  free  world  will  never 
forget  the  terror  of  the  Hungarian 
blood  bath  of  1956.  The  stirring  cour- 
age of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters, 
as  well  as  the  brutal  rappression  of  their 
tormentors,  will  forever  be  stamped  in 
our  memory. 

The  people  of  Hungary  today,  lan- 
goilshing  in  the  shadow  of  Soviet  tyr- 
anny, have  only  the  memory  of  their 
earlier  freedom  to  sustain  them.  It  is 
well  that  we  use  this  March  15  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  unrelenting  aspiratlaDs 
for  liberty  and  inde];>endenoe.  It  Is 
well,  too,  that  we  us  this  oocadoa  to 
remind  the  world  that  the  United  Na- 
tions has  adopted  13  reaolntkias  eon- 
demnlng  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  fte- 
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tlons  and  caning  for  a  free  Himgary. 
Right  and  Justice  are  on  the  side  of  the 
kng-eofferlng  people  of  Hungary.  If 
vra  eontlnue  to  raise  our  voice  in  pro- 
test, botti  here  in  the  Congress  and  In 
the  United  States,  perhaps  we  can  hope 
to  see  their  desperate  aspirations  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  16,  1961,  marics  the  113th  anni- 
versary of  the  Hungarian  revolt  against 
their  imperial  oppressors. 

It  is  fitting,  although  sad,  to  note  that 
they  now  are  under  the  yoke  of  another 
more  violent  form  of  oppression  that 
reaches  even  Into  the  personal  life  of 
each  and  every  true  Hungarian  today. 

The  Commimist  government  of  Hun- 
gary, which  remains  In  control  solely 
through  the  might  of  the  Soviet  Army, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  American 
form  of  government  which  holds  cer- 
tain truths  to  be  self-evident — "that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

These  words,  the  very  foundation  on 
which  the  United  States  of  America 
were  founded,  prompted  me  to  speak 
today  In  support  of  a  people  enslaved 
by  tyranny.  The  spirit  of  Western  free- 
dom to  which  the  Hungarian  people  have 
revealed  their  allegiance  by  revolution 
even  as  late  as  1956,  must  be  recognized 
by  the  nations  of  the  free  world.  Tbe 
resolutions  presented  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  relief  of  this  great  na- 
tion must  be  enforced.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  this  international  organization 
must  be  made  to  realize  the  terrible 
fate  of  a  people  crushed  by  a  hideous 
Ideology  that  has  world  conquest  by  any 
means  as  its  main  and  permanent  aim. 
They  must  be  convinced  that  if  flowery 
epithets  or  peaceful  means  are  not  suc- 
cessful, Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts  will 
stoop  to  violence  to  achieve  their  aim. 
They  will  enslave  whole  peoples  through 
armed  force  and  will  attempt  to  break 
the  very  spirit  of  their  adversaries. 

lliere  Is  no  better  example  in  the 
world  today  than  Hungary  to  explain 
this  to  people  fortunate  enough,  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  free  to  choose  their 
form  of  government  and  allegiance. 

On  this  occasion,  we  must  bring  to 
the  fore  the  plight  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, not  only  as  an  example  to  save  other 
peoples  from  the  trap  of  communism, 
but  to  attempt  to  achieve  their  long- 
deserved  freedom  from  the  yoke  of 
commimlsm. 

The  Magyar  nation  of  Hungary  de- 
serves a  special  tribute  today  on  the 
anniversary  of  their  freedom  flight  of 
1848.  and  more  Important  a  tribute  to 
the  spirit  of  Western  freedom  which  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  unable  to 
bridle  or  break. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  Join  our  neighbors  of 
Hungarian  descent  in  commemorating 
the  113th  anniversary  of  the  valiant  ef- 
forts of  the  Hungarian  people  to  gain 
freedom  by  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 


Although  that  revolution  was  crushed 
by  the  czar,  the  burning  aspiration  of 
the  Hungarian  people  to  regain  freedom 
was  not  crushed. 

Their  spirit  of  freedom  was  so  deep- 
rooted  that  they  rose  again  in  1956,  cou- 
rageously seeking  to  free  themselves 
from  their  Communist  oppressors.  De- 
spite the  courageous  sacrifice  of  Hun- 
garian lives,  this  effort  was  cruelly  sup- 
pressed by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
Communist  tyranny. 

The  Hungarians  have  demonstrated 
again  and  again  their  determination  to 
free  their  native  land  and  to  establish 
it  as  an  independent  nation.  The  efforts 
of  the  freedom  fighters  of  1948,  and  of 
their  descendants,  the  freedom  fighters 
of  1956,  stand  as  irrefutable  testimony  of 
their  sacrificial  courage  and  undaunted 
spirits. 

As  a  nation  foimded  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  securing  the  "blessings  of  liberty 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  we  Join 
wholeheartedly  with  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary in  their  pleas  for  liberation  from 
Soviet  tyranny. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  speech  of 
March  13,  1961,  eloquently  expressed  oxu* 
belief  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  right- 
fully belong  to  all  people.    He  said: 

For  our  unfilled  task  Is  to  demonstrate  to 
the  entire  world  th&t  man's  unsatlsfled  as- 
piration for  economic  progress  and  social 
Justice  can  best  be  adUewd  by  treenwn 
working  within  a  framework  of  democratic 
Institutions. 

May  this  anniversary  of  the  Hvmgar- 
ian  revolution  serve  to  reassure  the  peo- 
ple of  Hvmgarian  descent  that  their 
plight  is  not  forgotten  and  that  their 
hopes  are  also  our  hopes. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  113th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Hapsburgs. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  take  this  occasion 
to  consider  i,he  present  state  of  Hun- 
gary; to  pay  tribute  to  her  brave  people; 
and  to  renew  our  dedication  to  the  fight 
for  freedcHn  everywhere. 

The  present  condition  of  Hungary  is 
tragic.  To  the  sorrow  of  the  free  world, 
Hungary  remains  prostrate  under  a 
foreign  occupation  far  worse  than  even 
the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Hungary  Is 
governed  today  by  a  handful  of  traitors, 
backed  by  Soviet  armor  and  steel,  and 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
Moscow. 

Following  the  Soviet  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  uprising  4  years  ago,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  in  a 
total  of  12  resolutions,  has  called  upon 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  soldiers 
and  permit  the  Hungarian  people  to 
choose  their  own  government  in  free 
elections  under  international  super- 
vision. 

The  Soviets  have  ignored  this  call. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  dally  we  hear 
the  Soviet  Union  demanding  the  free, 
self-determination  of  all  peoples. 

This  Is  cynicism  on  a  scale  unequaled 
in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  there  Is  In  this  a 
terrible  warning  to  every  yoimg  nation 
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now  atniggling  through  the  early  stages 
of  Independence.  Every  free  nation. 
younc  or  old.  should  beware  of  soft 
words  and  appealing  propositions  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

They  need  only  look  at  Hungary  for 
the  truth. 

There  they  will  see  a  country  with  a 
thousand-year  history  of  freedom,  sub- 
jected to  a  brutal  foreign  power  Under 
an  iron  regime,  human  rights  are 
brushed  aside  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
There  they  will  find  arrests  in  the  night. 
secret  trials,  where  there  are  trials,  ex- 
ecution of  patriots,  forced  labor,  and 
collectivized  farming- 
There  they  will  see  a  proud  and  ingen- 
ious people  compelled  bfy  the  basic  re- 
quirements of  life  itself  to  bow  before 
a  puppet  regime  and  do  as  they  are  told 
by  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  salute  the  brave 
pe(H>Ie  of  Hungary.  They  are  living  in 
what  must  seem  a  never-ending  night. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven  for  our  own 
free^3ai  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
fight  for  the  day  when  men  everywhere 
can  stand  straight  and  live  lives  of  con- 
sequence in  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  113th  anniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  ot  March  15.  1848. 
when  the  people  of  Hungary  rose  against 
their  Hapsburg  oppressors,  and  It  is  a 
day  which  men.  women,  and  children  of 
Himgarian  suicestry  all  over  the  world 
celebrate  as  a  national  holiday. 

It  is  timely  today,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  direct  attention  to  a  fateful 
fact  that  at  a  time  when  underdeveloped 
nations  are  being  liberated  one  after  an- 
other, the  people  of  Hungary,  with  a 
background  of  a  thousand  years  of  inde- 
pendence, still  are  in  Soviet  bondage  de- 
spite their  freedom  fight  In  1956  that 
shook  the  world. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  since  1956  has  successively 
adopted  no  less  than  12  resolutions  con- 
cerning Hungary,  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  and  free  elec- 
ticxis  under  international  control,  while 
condemning  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
brutal  crushing  of  the  victorious  Hun- 
garian revolution.  Soviet  Russia  con- 
tinues to  defy  these  resolutions.  This  is 
a  menace  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  fulfill  its  objectives  as  a 
guardian  of  the  Golden  Rule  for  nations, 
and  to  achieve  and  preserve  peace  every- 
where in  the  world. 

Although  the  situation  is  not  favorable 
for  a  coiK:rete  solution  of  the  Hungarian 
problem,  this  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence seems  to  be  a  proper  occasion  to 
urge  that  the  Hungarian  question  be 
brought  up  in  the  United  Nations.  In 
so  doing,  we  and  peace-loving  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  point  up  the  bitter  contrast 
between  what  Soviet  Russia  actually  has 
done  and  is  continuing  to  do  in  Hungary. 
and  the  pose  that  the  same  Soviet  Russia 
is  putting  up,  trying  to  deceive  the  world 
into  believing  that  it  Is  the  greatest 
champion  of  anticoloniallsm,  independ- 
ence, and  self-determination,  by  its  ac- 


tivities in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America. 

Raising  the  Hungarian  question  now, 
and  at  every  appropriate  time,  would 
demonstrate  the  determination  of  our- 
selves and  our  allies  not  to  submit  to 
Conununist  usurpation  of  power.  This 
would  encourage  smaller  free  nations 
and  even  our  own  allies  to  resist  Com- 
munist pressure  and  subversion 

On  this  great  day  in  Hungary's  glori- 
ous history,  then,  let  us  raise  our  voices 
to  urge  that  in  the  council  of  nations, 
the  people  of  the  world  join  in  demand- 
ing justice  for  Hungary 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  113th  auiniversary  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1848.  it  la 
proper  for  all  of  us  in  the  free  world  to 
remember  the  Hungarian  freedom  flght 
of  1956  and  to  reemphasize  in  1961  our 
support  of  the  U.N.  resolutions  in  behalf 
of  Hungary.  The  spirit  of  a  courageous 
people  is  backed  by  the  conscience  of  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  endorsed  the  reso- 
lutions on  Hungary  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  have  opened  our  doors  to 
refugees  who  were  forced  to  flee  their 
native  land.  We  have  exhibited  to  the 
world  our  sympathy  for  the  aspirations 
of  these  people  in  bondage. 

The  Communist  masters  in  Hungary 
do  not  rule  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. They  do  not  tolerate  the  most 
elementary  type  of  human  freedom. 
They  neither  resp>ect  nor  heed  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment in  its  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  both  unilaterally  and  through 
the  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional agencies,  will  do  all  within  its 
power  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  free- 
dom in  Hungary  and  in  all  the  captive 
nations. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  marking  this  anniversary, 
which  is  both  a  happy  and  a  sad  occasion 
for  the  Hungarian  people. 

It  is  a  happy  occasion  to  mark  the 
independence  day  of  any  nation,  any 
people.  It  is  sad  to  note  that  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Kremlin  still  exists  in  Hun- 
gary. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Soviet  Union  poses 
as  the  friend  of  the  new  and  Independent 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  ironic  that 
the  Soviet  Union  poses  as  an  enemy  of 
colonialism.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  Soviet 
Union  urges  free  choice  and  free  elec- 
tions in  all  nations.  It  is  more  than 
ironic.    It  is  a  lie. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  few 
colonial  powers  left  in  the  world  today. 
But  it  is  not  even  a  colonial  power  as  we 
know  them,  working  with  leaders  in  the 
colonies  toward  eventual  self-govern- 
ment and  independence.  Indeed  the 
Soviet  Union's  colonies  know  only  the 
mailed  fist  and  hobnailed  boot  of  So- 
viet oppression,  the  virtually  complete 
subjugation  of  civil  liberties  and  the  con- 
tinual degradation  of  the  individual. 

Such  a  "colony  "  is  Hungary  today.  On 
the  eve  of  the  United  Nations  consider- 


ation of  this  thorn  in  the  side  of  Russia, 
let  us  call  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
the  tyranny  and  ruthlessness  which  are 
Russia.  Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  the  over- 
tures of  peace  from  the  Kremlin  which 
greet  our  new  national  administration. 
Let  us  remember  that  when  the  Com- 
munists turn  their  smiling  faces  our  way, 
it  is  for  their  own  evil  reasons. 

Communists  never  change:  they  just 
change  their  tactics. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  113th  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  of  March  15,  1848. 
which  restored  to  that  freedom -loving 
nation  the  liberty  It  had  cherished  for 
nearly  1,000  years. 

It  also  Is  the  167th  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  that  great  Hungarian  hero. 
Louis  Kossuth,  and  a  band  of  fellow 
patriots,  seeking  political  asylum  and 
assistance  for  their  cause.  The  heart 
of  the  Bay  State,  with  its  innate  love  of 
independence,  opened  wide  to  them. 

The  historic  parallel  is  interesting: 
many  of  Kossuth's  followers  remained  in 
the  Boston  area.  They  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  our  heritage  and  our 
culture — and  to  the  progress  of  my  own 
Fifth  District. 

A  century  later,  tragic  events  again 
sent  Hungarian  refugees  to  our  shores. 
Again,  numbers  of  them  have  chosen  to 
make  their  homes  in  Massachusetts.  I 
am  proud  of  the  number  that  reside 
in  my  district — useful,  productive  citi- 
zens, making  their  own  fine  contribu- 
tions to  their  communities. 

This  year,  the  celebration  of  the  na- 
tional holiday  of  their  homeland  pre- 
cedes United  Nations  debate  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Hungary. 

Along  with  my  other  colleagues  in  this 
Congress,  I  received  a  memorandum 
from  former  Prime  Minister  Ferenc 
Nagy,  now  chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  Magyar  Bizottsag.  I  insert 
this  stiiTing  message  at  this  ,  oint  in  my 
remarks: 

MKMOKAIfDUkl  ON  THE  HUNOAUAN  PlOBUKM 
To  BB  PUSENTXD  to  THK  HONO«ABt.K  liXM- 
BESa  or  THB  U.S    CONOajBM 

In  his  speech  delivered  In  the  O&nz  fac- 
tory in  Budapest  on  December  3  1060,  Pre- 
mier Kiiruahchev  bluntly  declared  that  the 
Hungarian  revolution  waa  crushed  because 
the  Soviets  wanted  to  preserve  the  Commu- 
nist regime  In  Hungary  He  also  openly  ad- 
mitted that  the  revolution  was  due  to  the 
extreme  despair  of  the  Hungarian  people 
as  a  reaction  to  Rakosl's  terror  regime  His 
third  sensational  revelation  was  that  even 
his  colleagues  In  the  Party  Presidium  had 
misgivings  that  the  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention might  be  "'misconstrued"  abroad 

These  revelations  strikingly  confirmed  the 
facts  established  by  the  \3H.  investigation 
organ  that  the  nationwide  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  October  23.  lOMS.  was  due  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  people  with  the  Com- 
munist system  and  foreign  domination 

However,  although  they  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, they  very  realistically  stressed  In  their 
political  manifestation  the  necessity  of  good- 
nelghborly  relations  with  the  powerful  So- 
viet tJnlon.  The  authentic  spokesmen  of  the 
revolution  had  many  times  declared  that 
they  were  rK>t  Intent  on  converting  Hungary 
Into  an  antl-Sovlet  b«se.     On  the  contrary. 
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they  emphatically  advocated  the  Idea  of  an 
Internationally  reoognlaed  neutrality,  m  tt 
was  offlclally  proclaimed  by  the  Unr*  NacT 
government. 

The  United  Nations  (Jeoarai  As— mbly  has. 
since  1966.  successively  adopted  13  poUUcal 
resolutions  on  Hungary,  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  and  free  elections 
under  International  control,  while  condemn- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  for  the  brutal  eniah- 
ing  of  the  victorious  Hungarian  rerolutton. 
The  consistent  Soviet  dtflance  of  thaw  fmo- 
lutlons  has  gravely  aflected  the  prMtlg*  at 
the  world  organization  by  creating  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  the  Impiwlty  of  mem- 
bers who  do  not  comply  with  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  resolutions  In  critical  situations. 

Although  the  polltlctil  action  of  the  United 
N.itions  could  not  be  enforced,  the  mere 
discussion  of  the  Hungarian  situation  dur- 
ing the  annual  sessions  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly on  Hungary  Is  keeping  alive  the 
Hungarian  peoples'  spirit  uf  resistance  under 
a  seemingly  quiet  apai.Uetic  surface. 

It  Is  the  most  revolting  Injvutlce  In  the 
aoth  century  that  the  Hungarian  people, 
with  a  record  of  a  thousand  yean  of  Inde- 
pendence Is  languishing  in  the  most  ruth- 
less colonial  bondage  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  even  backward  peoples  are  gaining 
nationhood  and  Independence  one  after  an- 
other, thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Western 
Powers. 

The  present  situation  in  Hungary  may  be 
briefly  Illustrated  as  follows:  continuation  of 
persecution  of  patriots,  secret  trials  and 
executions,  a  ruthless  drive  for  the  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture,  institutional  violation 
of  basic  human  rights,  psychological  ex- 
ploitation of  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops. 
preservation  of  the  forced  labor  camps  de- 
spite offlclal  denials  and  control  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  clergy.  In  Is  a  strikingly  small 
minority  which  rules  the  country,  with  the 
help  of  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  troops. 
Although  the  presence  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  allegedly  serve  only  the  purpose  to- 
defend  the  country  against  attacks  from 
abroad,  this  Conununlst  explanation  Is  re- 
futed by  the  fact  th>iL  they  are  encircling 
Budapest  in  order  to  be  able  to  stifle  In  bud 
any  attempt  of  a  coup  d'etat  against  the 
regime. 

Speeches  of  the  Commiuilst  Party  leaders 
delivered  at  the  party  omigreas  In  10S9,  and 
later  on  the  rare  occa<>!ons  when  the  so-called 
National  Assembly  was  convened,  clearly  In- 
dicate that  Moscow  wants  to  tighten  the 
regime  In  Hungary,  showlos  the  Soviet  de- 
termination to  present  Hungary  as  a  com- 
pletely sociallaed  state  in  order  to  eliminate 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  problema  In 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  make  It,  thus,  dis- 
appear from  the  UJf.  General  Assembly  for- 
ever 

The  Hungarian  exile  leaders  are  fully  aware 
of  the  present  dlfBcult  and  complicated  mili- 
tary and  political  world  situation.  They 
know  that  the  situation  is  not  favorable  at 
the  present  time  for  a  concrete  solution  of 
the  Hungarian  problem.  They  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  raising  by  the  Westam  world 
of  the  Hungarian  question  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  at  other  international  conferanoas. 
as  well  as  In  the  parliaments  of  ths  free 
world  would  be  a  realistic  political  move 
presenting  some  Important.  Immadiata  and 
long-range  advantages  both  for  the  West  and 
for  Hungary. 

Prom  the  short-range  point  of  vlaw  the 
most  evident  advantage  that  the  Wast  oould 
derive  would  be  the  posittva  impact  on  the 
morale  of  the  Hungarian  pa<^a.  Tlras.  tlia 
deterrent  effect  of  tha  spirit  of  resisttiioa 
of  the  Hungarian  and  other  captive  nations 
would  not  only  be  preaarvad,  but  anh«n«>a<1. 

In  raising  tha  Bungarlan  qnestkm  ths 
Weat  may  reap  furthaf  ahort-ranga  advan* 


tagea  alnee  It  wo\ild  enable  the  West  to  de- 
noiinra  with  striking  evidence  and  argu- 
menta  the  true  alms  of  the  Soviet  efTon  to 
poaa  In  Africa,  Ada,  and  Latin  America  as 
Xbm  graateat  champion  of  anticoloniallsm. 
independence  and  self-determination. 

The  consistent  raising  of  the  Hung.irian 
question  would  also  serve  long-term  inter- 
ests, becatise  it  would  display  Western  de- 
termination not  to  acquiesce  in  the  Com- 
munistic tisurpatlon  of  power,  which  would 
have  Important  significance  for  the  future. 
Such  a  Western  attitude  would  encourage 
smaller  free  nations  and  even  America's 
smaller  allies  to  resist  Communist  pressure 
and  subversion. 

The  extreme  effectiveness  of  Soviet  diplo- 
matic strategy  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  long-range  prefixed  program 
which  they  are  realizing  step  by  step  with 
greatest  determination  and  energy.  There- 
fore, only  a  consistent  and  bold  Western 
strategy,  aimed  at  an  overall  settlement  In 
Europe,  Instead  of  a  piecemeal  policy  of 
making  peace  could  counter  the  Soviet 
Union's  diplomatic  offensive  In  the  long  run. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  litUe 
Hungary,  a  truly  liberty  loving  nation. 
whose  fertile  plains  and  valleys  supply 
to  the  larders  of  the  Soviet  nation — 
wheat,  rye.  barley,  oats,  com,  potatoes, 
sugar  beets,  hemp  and  flax.  She  is  a 
nation  rich  in  every  productive  sense. 
Her  abimdant  variety  of  wines  and  ex- 
tensive output  of  coal,  oil,  iron,  Kteel; 
Industries  of  machines,  tools,  chemicals. 
vehicles,  railroad  equipment,  millim;  and 
distilling,  make  it  plain  for  us  to  see  that 
the  Hungarians,  from  early  times  under 
Its  earliest  settlers,  chiefly  Slav  and 
Oermanic,  although  overnm  by  Huns 
and  Magyars  from  the  East,  and  its 
civilization  under  Stephen  1—977-1038 — 
with  the  promulgation  of  its  constitution 
in  1222,  was  always  productive  and  con- 
tributory to  the  high  standards  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  She  fought  against 
the  domination  of  the  Turks,  who  over- 
whelmed the  coimtry  in  1526,  but  were 
ousted  by  the  Hungarians  and  Austrians, 
who  found  domination  difficult. 

In  1844.  Magyar  became  the  official 
language  and  in  1867  Austria  recognized 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  as  King  of  Hungary. 
in  a  dual  monarchy  with  a  single  dip- 
lomatic service. 

Hungary  being  defeated  in  World  War 
I — 1918 — lost  Transylvania,  Croatia, 
Bacska.  Slovakia,  and  Carpatho-Ru- 
thenia.  It  remained  as  a  republic  under 
Michael  Karoly  and  later,  a  Bolshevist 
revolt  under  Bela  Kun,  and  both  were 
followed  by  a  vote  for  a  monarchy  in 
1920  with  Admiral  Horthy  regent. 

Hungary  joined  Germany  in  World 
War  II;  Horthy  was  removed  and  Nazi 
supporters  put  in  power  in  1944.  Rus- 
■laii  troops  captured  most  of  the  coun- 
try in  1M5.  and.  by  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice, returned  to  its  borders  of  1937.  In 
1946  Hungary  declared  for  a  republic 
mxiA  elected  Zoltan  Tlldy  President  only 
to  find  that.  In  1947,  the  Communists 
foroed  Tlldy  out. 

A  Soviet-tsrpe  constitution  was  adopted 
on  August  18, 1949,  which  vests  power  in 
Parliament  and  a  Presidium.  Parlia- 
ment, since  1953,  consists  of  308  depu- 
ties, one    for  each    32,000  population. 


The  regime,  in  single  list  elections,  as  of 
November  16,  1956,  was  overwhelmingly 
victorious. 

The  nationalism  of  the  industries,  un- 
der Communist  rule,  has  resulted  from 
an  intensive  campaign  to  collectivize 
farms,  establish  cooperatives  and  in- 
crease farm  production.  Those  who  op- 
pose *',  it  were  deported  to  Russia.  Htm- 
gary  has,  in  recent  years,  confiscated 
American  property  and  abused  officials 
and  citizens.  It  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  on  December  14,  1955. 

Premier  Imre  Nagy,  in  office  since 
mid-1953,  was  ousted  for  his  moderate 
policy  of  favoring  agriculture  and  con- 
sumer production,  on  April  18,  1955;  he 
v.as  succeeded  by  Andras  Hegedus. 

Hungary  developed  into  open  revolt 
in  1956.  with  popular  demands  for  the 
ouster  of  Emo  Gero,  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Party  secretary,  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  government  by  Imre 
Nagy,  which  resulted  in  the  latter's  ap- 
pointment on  October  23  of  that  year. 
The  revolt  occurreii  when  the  security 
police  fired  on  the  people.  Gero  called 
in  Soviet  armed  forces  to  crush  the  re- 
volt, but  revolutionary  councils  spread 
throughout  the  country.  The  insur- 
rection appeared  halted  when  Premier 
Nagy  announced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  agreed  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  Hungary;  however,  by  November  1, 
1956.  Soviet  forces  again  surrounded 
Budapest  and.  despite  Nagy's  protest  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  Nations, 
launched  a  massive  surprise  attack 
against  the  city  on  November  4,  with 
an  estimated  200.000  troops,  2,500  tanks 
and  armored  cars.  The  gallantry  of 
the  young  patriots,  in  their  bid  for  free 
government,  was  crushed  and  the  casu- 
alties were  estimated  as  from  6,500  to 
32,000  dead.  Many  rebels  were  reported 
executed  and  thousands  were  deported. 
About  196,000  persons  fled  the  country. 
The  United  States  received  38,248  under 
a  refugee  emergency  program. 

Premier  Nagy  was  removed  in  No- 
vember 1956,  and  Janor  Kadar  installed 
as  chief  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
Party,  June  29,  1957. 

On  June  17,  1958,  Moscow  announced 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Nagy,  Gen. 
Pal  Maleter,  who  led  the  1956  revolt,  and 
Miklos  Gimesz  and  Jozsep  Szlagy.  The 
executions  were  condemned  by  the 
United  States  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
on  June  19,  and  scored  by  many  other 
nations,  including  Yugoslavia  and  neu- 
tralistic  India. 

Hungary  refused,  on  June  27,  to  pro- 
vide information  on  the  executions  re- 
quested by  a  United  Nations  special 
committee  on  Hungary. 

Dr.  Ferenc  Munich  was  appointed 
Premier  on  January  27, 1958,  and  Istvan 
Dobi  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Presidential  Council  on  August  14,  1952. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  country,  whose 
1941  census  Indicated  a  population  that 
was  65.7  percent  Catholic,  and  where  a 
public  school  education  is  compulsory 
for  8  years;  where  church  schools  were 
nationalized  in  1948,  and  there  are  six 
universities   maintained   by   the    state. 
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thAt  a  free  people,  whooe  nuuxy  contiibu- 
Uons  to  the  clvllizaUon  of  the  free  world 
axe  in  the  highest  tradition  of  national 
pride,  should  be  subjectad  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  heartless  and  Irrdiglous  leader- 
ship, which  has  enslaved  and  regimented 
its  citizens  and  youth  to  the  idolatry  of 
nationalism. 

It  is  the  church  that  keepa  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  religious  patriots  of  Hun- 
gary their  imdying  love  for  freedom. 
We,  of  course,  in  our  blunt  and  awkward 
way  have  tried  to  assuage  our  own  feel- 
ings as  to  our  shortcomings  In  standing 
up  against  Russia's  slaughter  of  the  in- 
nocents, by  making  It  possible  to  permit 
political  refugees  to  enttt-  our  borders 
for  protection. 

It  was  a  kind  gesture,  but  a  confession 
of  c«nplete  surrender  of  our  national 
honor  in  permitting  Russia  to  go  un- 
challenged on  its  blood- strewn  way  to 
power. 

The  freedom -loving  ps^trlots,  within 
these  captive  nations,  are  ever  alert  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  there  Is  no 
Question  that  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future,  they  will  lead  the  aroused  popu- 
lace into  revolt  to  recover  the  long-lost 
freedoms  and  lndei>endenoe  of  their  na- 
tion and  join  with  us  in  establishing  a 
new  frontier  of  peace. 

We  Join  with  the  Hungarian  Commit- 
tee, who  are  instrumental  In  bestirring 
the  people  of  Hungarian  antecedence  in 
America  to  celebrate  the  113th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of 
March  15,  1848,  which  will  be  celebrated 
by  Hungarians  all  over  the  world  as  a 
national  holiday,  commemorating  the 
freedom  flght  of  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tion against  the  oppressing  Hapsburg 
dynasty. 

It  Is  sad  that  despite  the  world-shak- 
ing freedom  flght  in  1956.  that  the  ever 
Independent  Hungarian  people  over  the 
thousands  of  years,  are  stiU  in  bondage 
The  Hungarian  cause  Is  not  dead. 

There  is  scarcely  a  speech  for  freedom 
that  does  not  Include  their  valiant  efTort 
to  throw  off  the  Soviet  yoke.  It  Is  for 
us,  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  In  the 
flght  for  freedoms,  to  determine  that  the 
12  political  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  since 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  be  enforced, 
that  Soviet  troops  be  withdrawn,  that 
basic  human  rights  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  be  restored  to  the  Hun- 
garian people. 

It  Is  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  lead  the  way.  by  following  through  in 
its  consistent  stand  for  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence In  their  struggle  for  liberty. 

We  must  never  forget  th^t  this  day  of 
commemoration  keeps  alive  the  fires  of 
freedom  in  the  hearts  of  men.  who  be- 
heve  in  the  independence  of  all  nations 
in  this  critical  hour.  Let  us  not  permit 
these  fires  of  patriotism  to  die  in  en- 
slavement. It  is  inciunbent  upon  us  to 
redeem  our  pledge  to  these  liberty  loving 
people. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  love  liberty  and  freedom  are  tak- 
ing note  that  March  15  marks  the  date 
of  the  Hxmgarlan  revolution  and  that 
this  year  is  the  113th  anniversary  of  that 
truly  great  event. 


Like  all  Americans.  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  former  dependent  peoples 
achieve  nationhood  and  become  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  One  nation  after 
another  Is  l)elng  granted  Independence 
in  Africa.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Hungarian  jjeople,  with  a  record  of  a 
thousand  years'  Independence,  are  still 
under  Communist  bondage  despite  their 
courageous  and  valiant  flght  for  free- 
dom in  1956.  Our  hearts  go  out  toward 
these  poor  hapless  victims  of  Ru-s-sian 
tyrarmy  and  oppression. 

In  his  speech  delivered  in  the  Ganz 
Factory  in  Budapest  on  December  2. 
1959.  Premier  Khrushchev  bluntly  de- 
clared that  the  Hungarian  revolution  was 
crushed  because  the  Soviets  wanted  to 
preserve  the  Communist  regime  In  Hun- 
gary. He  also  openly  admitted  that  the 
revolution  was  due  to  the  extreme  de- 
spair of  the  Hungarian  people  as  a  re- 
action to  Rakosi's  terror  regime.  His 
thl.'d  sensational  revelation  was  tliat 
even  his  colleagues  in  the  party  pre- 
sldiiun  had  misgivings  that  the  Soviet 
military  Intervention  might  be  miscon- 
strued abrocul. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
has,  since  1956.  successively  adopted  12 
political  resolutions  on  Hungary,  de- 
manding the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
and  free  elections  under  International 
control,  while  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  brutal  crushing  of  the 
victorious  Hungarian  revolution  The 
consistent  Soviet  defiance  of  these  ro.so- 
lutions  has  gravely  affected  the  prestige 
of  the  world  organization  by  creating  a 
dangerous  precedent  for  the  Impunity  of 
members  who  do  not  comply  with  the 
General  Assembly  resolutions  In  critical 
.situation?. 

We.  in  the  Congress,  should  realize 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  the  free  world  as  we 
know  it.  and  the  erection  of  a  vast  em- 
pire to  be  controlled  from  Moscow.  This, 
with  God's  will  shall  not  happen  and  we 
must  do  everything  In  our  power  to  see 
to  it  that  it  does  not  happen.  That  is 
the  reason  I  now  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
brave  Hungarian  people  so  that  no  one 
should  ever  forget  what  happens  to  a 
nation  once  it  Is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  under  the  Red  tyrant's  heel. 

A  great  number  of  Hungarians  have 
come  to  the  United  States  and  have  made 
Invaluable  contributions  to  our  country 
with  their  industry  and  native  ability  in 
many  fields  of  endeavor.  Our  country  Is 
the  richer  for  the  scientists,  the  pro- 
fe.ssional  men  and  women,  the  music  and 
hterature  that  they  brought  to  these 
shores  from  their  native  land.  Those 
who  emigrated  here  have  become  good 
and  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  whom  we  can  be  Justly  proud. 

I  join  those  who  commemorate  this 
day  with  the  fervent  hope  that  a  bright 
new  day  will  dawn  for  Hungary  when 
she  will  become  a  member  of  the  family 
of  free  and  independent  nations. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  free- 
dom is  man's  most  cherished  heritage. 
It  Is  the  sptu-k  of  his  life,  and  the  flame 
of  his  very  existence.  No  greater  tribute 
can  be  paid  to  the  Hungarian  people 


than  to  say  that  freedom  lives  In  their 
hearts  and  minds.  They  believe  that 
there  Is  an  Inherent  dignity  of  man  and 
a  significant  place  for  the  individual  In 
society.  It  is  tragic  that  a  people  so 
desirous  of  liberty  and  Independence 
must  suffer,  so  often  In  their  hlstorj', 
the  yoke  of  foreign  oppression  and 
domination.  Therefore  it  Is  fitting  and 
proper  for  us  to  Join  together  in  com- 
memorating a  very  significant  birth  of 
freedom  in  Hungary  on  March  15,  113 
years  ago. 

The  year  1848  was  a  period  of  unrest 
and  revolution  throughout  Europe.  Tlic 
old  order  was  crumbling  and  a  new  or- 
der was  being  built  on  its  remains.  Thi.s 
was  the  year  the  people  of  Hungary  had 
waited  so  long  and  anxiously  to  see.  In 
Its  dawn  they  found  their  freedom 
Over  the  objections  of  the  arch-conserv- 
ative, Mettemlch.  and  with  an  exuber- 
ance of  Idealistic  aspirations.  Hungary 
gained  Its  Independence.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  early  experience  in 
freedom  was  accomplished  without  any 
bloodletting  In  contrast.  Hungary's 
most  recent  attempt  at  achieving  lil)erty 
wa.s  a  time  of  horrible  repression  and 
bloodletting.  The  victory  in  1848,  as  In 
1956,  was  brief  and  since  1848  March  15 
has  served  as  a  symbol,  through  nu- 
merous setbacks,  of  the  constant  quest 
for  freedom. 

After  World  War  I,  the  aspiratioas  of 
these  freedom  loving  people  reached  a 
fulfillment,  only  to  be  stifled  imder  the 
army  boots  of  the  Soviet  Communists. 
Still  the  thirst  for  liberty  and  freedom 
remained,  for  it  can  never  he  rooted  out 
of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  gallant 
Hungarian  people. 

In  the  bloody  epoch  of  the  October- 
November  revolution  of  1956,  no  stronger 
test  of  the  devotion  for  freedom  could 
be  made.  For  many  it  meant  giving 
their  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  a 
cause  they  so  fervently  loved.  Unfor- 
tunately, bravery  was  not  enough  and 
stoning  Soviet  tanks  could  not  drive 
them  away,  so  that,  once  again,  the 
chains  of  txmdage  were  placed  upon  the 
backs  of  the  people  of  this  nation.  The 
outstanding  events  of  the  October- 
Novemt)er  revolution,  however,  did  not 
go  unnoticed  by  the  world,  and  men 
everywhere  realized  that  the  love  of 
freedom,  which  has  no  replacement, 
cannot  he  extinguished. 

On  the  Ides  of  March  many  centuries 
ago.  the  world  witnessed  the  death  of  a 
Caesar.  Today  In  commemorating  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Day.  let  lis  hope  that 
Caesaiism  all  over  the  world  will  soon 
be  ended.  Let  us  also  pray  that  In  their 
adversity  and  trlsd  the  Hungarian  people 
can  persevere  In  their  own  desire  for 
self-realization  and  freedom. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  is 
a  treasure  which  only  the  most  fortu- 
nate of  people  have  possessed.  But  pos- 
session. In  Itself,  Is  not  sufficient.  Those 
who  are  blessed  must  remain  ever  vigi- 
lant and  alert  to  c(xnb«t  any  hostile 
foroe  which  threatens  society,  or  they 
too  would  aooa  loae  their  prize. 

ToAmj  the  Hungarian  people  do  not 
■hare  In  our  freedom;  yet  their  past  is 
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one  of  continuous  dedication  to  the 
struggle  against  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. In  the  year  of  revolution.  1M8. 
it  appeared  as  if  the  Hungartaos  mi^t 
gain  their  freedom.  The  authority  of 
the  Vienna  Oovernment  waa  threatma^ 
by  the  forces  of  nationaHam  and  liberal- 
ism. Hungarian  patriots  presented 
their  Just  demands  to  the  QoTeminent. 
and  they  were  accepted  in  part  on 
March  15  of  that  year.  The  seeds  of  a 
democratic  state  were  sown,  but  as 
a  young  sapling  needs  care,  so  must 
democratic  Institutions  be  developed  and 
strengthened  In  order  to  survive  and 
prosper.    This  was  not  to  happen. 

Today,  as  we  know,  a  new  and  more 
vicious  form  of  tyranny  has  tried  to 
strangle  these  roots  of  Hungarian  free- 
dom. The  Communists  have  attempted 
to  make  these  people  entirely  suboeryi- 
ent  to  their  commands:  but  they  have 
failed 

We  know  that  they  have  failed  because 
we  have  the  evidence  of  1956.  We  know 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  manifested 
over  100  years  ago.  and  in  our  own 
memory,  still  lives  in  the  people  of  Hun- 
gary. If  history  has  any  meaning  at  all. 
that  spirit  will  in  time  reap  its  i\M 
reward. 

Mr  LINDSAY  Today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  113th  anniversary  of  the  patrlotie 
revolution  of  the  Hungarian  people  in 
1848.  At  that  time  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple were  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  of  Vienna. 

In  the  year  1848  the  spark  of  demo- 
cratic revolution  spread  from  Paris 
throughout  central  £\irope.  The  Hun- 
garian people,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  patriot  Louis  Kossuth,  rose 
against  their  oppressors  and  would  al- 
most certainly  have  won  their  freedom 
from  Austria,  which  was  weak  and  Itself 
In  revolution,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  Tsar  responded  to  the  desperate 
appeal  of  his  brother  autocrat  in  Vienna. 
The  Russian  Imperial  Army  poured 
across  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and 
with  overwhelming  force  crushed  the 
Hungarian  patriots  and  restored  Haps- 
burg rule. 

Kossuth  escaped  to  Constantinoi^ 
where  he  was  interned  by  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  until  the  free  nations  of  the 
West.  BrlUln  and  the  Uhlted  States, 
persuaded  the  Sultan  to  release  Kossuth. 
An  American  warship  carried  the  great 
patriot  to  England  and  then  to  America, 
where  he  lived  out  his  days  In  freedom. 

With  Incomparable  ir<my,  the  pattern 
of  patriotic  revolution  In  Hungary  and 
brutal  Russian  repression  was  repeated 
In  our  own  time.  In  the  year  1956  Hun- 
garian patriots  rose  against  the  poppet 
Communist  satellite  regime  that  had 
been  Imposed  upon  them  by  SoTiet 
armed  force  in  violation  of  solemn  trea- 
ty obligations.  Once  again  the  Russian 
Army  crushed  the  patriotic  rebellion  and 
restored  the  hated  Commtmlst  dictator- 
ship. 

The  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly 
has.  since  1956,  suecessiyely  adopted  12 
political  resolutions  on  Hungary,  calUng 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troapt  and 
free  elections  imder  international  aus- 


whlle  condemning  the  Soviet 
Union  for  crushing  itxe  Hungarian  rev- 
oltttlan.  The  deep  wrong  of  Hungary 
should  be  kept  alive  In  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations  and  before  the  con- 
selenoe  of  the  world.  In  so  doing  we  can 
keep  alive  the  determination  of  the  free 
peofries  never  to  acquiesce  In  the  f orci- 
Ue  Soviet  domination  of  Hungary.  Both 
in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  free  world  the  plight  and 
hopes  of  the  silenced  Hungarian  free- 
dom fighters  should  continue  to  find  ex- 
pression. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
on  this  occasioi  to  Join  my  voice  with 
those  of  all  Americans  of  Himgarlan 
descent,  and  indeed  of  all  free  men.  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  unquenchable  spuit 
of  liberty  that  prevails  among  the  Hun- 
garian people  through  all  adversity.  In 
commemorating  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tions of  1848  and  1956,  let  us  also  ex- 
press our  hope,  and  confidence,  that  the 
Hungarian  people  will  at  last  win  per- 
manent peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  15,  marks  the  113th  anniversary 
at  the  Himgarian  revolutl(«  ot  1848 
which  witnessed  the  rebirth  of  freedom 
in  Hungary. 

The  fervor  and  zeal  which  character- 
Iwd  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848, 
eame  again  Into  view  in  the  hendc  re- 
volt of  1956.  The  Hungarian  nation's 
will  to  be  free  demonstrated  once  again 
in  our  time  that  the  undaimted  human 
mhrit  cannot  be  destroyed  by  force  and 
tyranny. 

The  onslaught  of  Soviet  armor,  tanks, 
and  artillery,  the  brutal  murder  of  thou- 
sands of  Himgarlans,  which  continues 
even  today  with  the  execution  of  youths 
who  participated  in  the  uprising,  by  the 
Soviet  henchmen  who  employed  all  the 
means  and  devices  characteristic  of 
totalitarian  treachery,  could  not  crush 
the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
irie. 

llie  tragic  circumstances  of  the 
Hunmuian  imtion  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  entire  world  of  the  ruth- 
less Communist  oppression  of  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

Today,  on  this  the  113th  anniversary 
of  Uie  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848, 
the  free  world  should  reaffirm  Its  hope 
that  the  Himgarlan  people  will  soon  be 
able  to  again  assvune  their  rightful  place 
among  the  free  peoples  of  the  wcH'ld.  To 
this  end.  that  all  peoples  may  live  in 
peace,  freedom  and  dignity,  we  must 
continue  to  devote  our  earnest  effort. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
late  17th  century  Hiuigary  was  made 
part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the 
Hungarians  became  the  subjects  of  the 
reigning  monarch  In  Vienna. 

XTnder  their  autocratic  masters  the 
Hungarians  were  always  restive.  They 
petitioned  and  clamored  for  their  free- 
dam,  but  as  the  Oovernment  in  Vienna 
was  confident  of  its  power.  It  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  Hungarian  demands  and 
Ignored  them. 

During  the  years  of  restoration  and 
reaction— 1815-48— the  Austrian  Oov- 
ernment was  headed  by  the  most  reac- 


tionary and  powerful  Mettemlch.  He 
felt  powerful  enough  to  govern  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  with  an  Iron  hand,  and  he 
was  especially  harsh  toward  the  Hun- 
garians. But  then  came  the  revolutions 
of  1848,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Met- 
temlch era  in  Austria  and  Himgary. 

The  European  revolution  of  1848  had 
its  echoes  In  nearly  all  parts  of  that 
continent.  The  mere  news  of  its  out- 
break caused  terror  in  many  capitals, 
and  many  autocracies  were  shaken  to 
their  foundations.  Vienna,  where  until 
then  the  Government  had  seemed  most 
secure,  felt  the  Impact  of  the  revolu- 
tionary wind  from  France.  Uprisings 
took  place  in  several  parts  of  the 
provinces.  Not  all  of  these  were  dealt 
with  easily.  Himgarlan  leaders  who  had 
been  watching  all  these  developments, 
in  and  out  of  Vienna,  saw  their  chance 
in  the  weakening  of  the  Government's 
authority.  Instead  of  staging  an  upris- 
ing and  causing  violeaa.%  disturbances, 
they  drew  up  a  list  of  their  Just  griev- 
ances and  presttited  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment, demanding  new  freedom.  The 
Government,  being  unwilling  to  cause 
any  trouble,  at  once  granted  autonomy 
to  the  Hungarian  people.  This  hap- 
pened on  March  15,  1848,  113  years  ago, 
and  since  then  thiese  people  celebrate 
the  event  as  their  national  holiday,  their 
freedom  day. 

As  we  all  know,  the  autonomy  and 
freedom  thus  granted  to  the  people  of 
Hungary  by  the  Austrian  Government 
was  taken  away  from  them  by  force  In 
the  next  year  tn  a  veritable  bloodbath. 
But  the  historic  significance  of  March 
15  still  lives  in  the  memory  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  pe(4>le  of  Hungary,  for 
that  is  their  freedcxn  day. 

It  symbolizes  their  devotion  to  freedom 
and  their  determination  to  be  truly  in- 
dependent once  again. 

air.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
today,  March  15,  is  the  113th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1848.  It 
is  an  event  which  will  be  celebrated  by 
Himgarlans  and  persons  of  Hungarian 
ancestry  throughout  the  world  in  com- 
memoration of  the  successful  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  Hungarian  nation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  that  today  the  pe<vle  of 
Hungary  are  again  In  bondage  and  are 
suffering  under  the  cruel  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  hearts  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  free  world  went  out  to  the 
people  of  Hungary  in  their  courageous, 
though  unsuccessful  attempt,  to  over- 
throw their  Soviet  oppressors  in  the 
revolution  of  1956. 

The  United  Nations,  since  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1956,  has  adopted 
12  resolutions  calling  for  the  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  tnxvs  from  Hungary,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  basic  human  rights 
and  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
the  Hungarian  people  so  that  they  may 
decide  the  form  of  government  they  want 
by  free  elections  under  international 
control. 

It  is  the  hope  of  ttie  people  of  the 
United    States    that    the    resolutions 
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adopted  by  the  United  Nations  will  be 
carried  out.  and  that  appropriate  action 
will  be  taken  to  restore  freedom  and  In- 
dependence to  Hiingary  and  to  end  the 
oppression  of  the  Hungarian  people  by 
the  Sorlet  Union. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Hungary  has  been  a  citadel  of  freedom 
for  centuries,  and  Its  stouthearted  In- 
habitants among  the  most  gallant  war- 
riors In  defense  of  their  Independence. 
Late  in  the  17th  century,  however,  they 
lost  their  freedom  and  for  more  than 
two  centuries  they  lived  tmder  the  op- 
pressive yoke  of  Austria.  During  all 
those  years  they  cherlabed  their  Inde- 
pendence and  worked  for  It,  but  they 
had  no  chance  until  the  revolutionary 
year  of  1848. 

In  that  year  when  the  revolutionary 
wave  was  sweeping  over  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  autocrmtio  regime  in 
Vienna  was  tottering,  a  group  of  liberty- 
loving  and  patriotic  Hungarians  in 
Budapest  staged  a  bkMdkas  uprising  in 
the  form  of  a  demonstrmtlon.  and  pre- 
sented their  grievances  to  the  Govern- 
ment, demanding  reforms  and  freedom. 
The  Government,  awmre  of  the  wide- 
spread discontent  and  the  dangers 
threatening  its  very  existenee.  acquiesced 
in  these  demands  and  allowed  the  Hun- 
garians freedom  and  autonomy  on 
March  15.  That  day  is  marked  in  mod- 
em Hungarian  history  as  their  freedom 
day.  as  their  national  holiday.  Even 
though  the  freedom  thus  gained  was  lost 
In  the  next  year,  to  this  day  the  spirit 
of  ICarch  IS.  1848,  lives  In  the  hearts  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

Mr.  ATDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  world  the  wonderful 
people  of  Hungarian  heritage  celebrate 
the  113th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  March  15.  1848.  It  Is 
with  heavy  and  saddraed  hearts  that 
the  people  in  Hungary  celebrate  this 
day.  We  and  the  Western  Powers  must 
also  Join  in  the  celebration  of  this  day 
with  sadness,  remembering  the  massacre 
In  1958  of  the  freedom-lofvlng  people  of 
Hxmgary  In  their  fight  to  try  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  jroke  of  communism. 
We  must  show  to  these  great  people  and 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  them  and  are 
working  and  praying  for  their  liberation. 
The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
must  work  for  their  liberation  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  12  poiltlcal  resolu- 
tions previously  adopted. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free- 
dom and  autonomy  whi^  were  granted 
to  the  people  of  Hungary  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Austria  in  1848  marked  the  cul- 
mination of  a  centuries-old  struggle. 
Since  late  17th  century  Hungary  had 
been  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
the  Hungarians  had  been  subjected  to 
the  government  in  Vienna.  For  some 
200  years  they  had  stmfgled  for  free- 
dom, but  their  attempts  had  failed.  In 
1848  In  the  general  revolutlODary  upris- 
ings all  over  Europe,  peoples  suffering 
under  the  oppressive  regime  in  Vienna 
headed  by  the  detested  Mettemich.  were 
stirred  to  riots  and  demonstrations  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  prorlnces.  Patriotic 
leaders  in  Hungary  were  of  course  very 
active.     Early  in  March  they  staged  a 


demonstration  In  Budapest.  Then  they 
petitioned  the  authorities  there  from 
freedom  and  autonomy.  The  Austrian 
Government,  which  was  in  an  almost 
hopeless  position,  on  March  15  granted 
the  Hungarian  demands,  allowing  them 
freedom  and  autonomy.  Thenceforth 
that  day  became  their  freedom  day.  and 
is  being  celebrated  annually  as  their  na- 
tional holiday. 

In  the  revolution  of  1956  the  Hungar- 
ian people  proved  that  they  stlli  were  the 
proud  possessors  of  the  spirit  of  March 
15.  1848.  Even  today,  after  the  ruthless 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  fight  for 
freedom  by  the  Red  army  in  November 
of  1956.  that  spirit  still  lives  In  the  hearts 
of  the  freedom -loving  Hungarian  people 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  the  19th 
century  was  the  age  of  imperialism,  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  of  nationalism 
and  finally  of  revolution.  The  revolu- 
tion of  1848  stands  out  as  a  great  land- 
mark in  Europe's  modem  history,  for  it 
was  a  great  movement  In  man's  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  independence 
That  revolution  ranks  high  as  an  at- 
tempt to  revive  long  dormant  national 
aspirations  among  peoples  suffering 
under  alien  yokes.  As  that  movement 
swept  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  peoples  were  stirred  and  roused 
by  the  revolutionary  spirit.  They  were 
ready  to  rise  and  revolt  against  their 
autocratic  oppressors  and  free  them- 
selves from  the  clutches  of  tyranny. 

At  the  time  the  Hungarian  people 
were  subject  to  Austria's  stem  and  in- 
flexible Government  run  by  the  able  but 
ruthless  Mettemich.  the  true  embodi- 
ment of  conservatism  and  reaction  in 
Europe.  The  Austrian  Government  un- 
der his  chancellorship  had  successfully 
subdued  all  uprisings  and  had  cnished 
revolutionary  movements  among  the 
Hungarian  people  But  the  year  1848 
ushered  in  a  new  dawn  for  them  as  well 
as  for  some  other  peoples  suffering  under 
Austrian  autocracy.  Early  In  the  year, 
as  the  sweeping  revolutionary  wave 
reached  Vienna,  and  as  liberal  elements 
there  raised  their  cry  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  Goverrunent's  security  was 
in  Jeopardy.  Mettemich  himself  was 
seriously  apprehensive  of  the  Impending 
danger.  In  March  when  this  situation 
became  known  in  Hungary,  the  leaders 
of  Hungarian  revolutionary  movement 
meeting  in  Budapest  drew  up  a  list  of 
complaints  against  the  Government  said 
demanded  that  they  be  given  freedom. 
The  Austrian  Government,  acting  wisely 
and  none  too  soon,  met  their  demands 
and  granted  freedom.  This  was  done 
on  March  15,  113  years  ago  today.  Since 
then  that  historic  day  has  become  a 
Hungarian  national  holiday.  On  the 
observance  of  this  memorable  anniver- 
sary, let  us  hope  that  Hungarians  suffer- 
ing under  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny In  their  homeland  will  again  attain 
their  dearly  cherished  freedom. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eiiropean  revolution  of  1848  was  a  ma- 
jor event  for  all  freedom-seeking  peo- 
ples in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Starting 
from  Western  Europe,  it  swept  In  all 
directions  like  a  wildfire  and  all  op- 
pressed people  were  overjoyed,  for  they 
all  hoped  that  the  autocratic  alien  re- 


gimes ruling  over  them  would  soon  be 
overthrown  and  they  would  have  the 
chance  to  regain  their  freedom.  Thus 
to  peoples  In  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope the  revolution  of  1848  provided  the 
golden  opportunity  for  which  they  had 
been  waiting  for  decades  and  centuries 
The  Hungarian  people  had  their  king- 
dom during  the  middle  ages.  But  early 
In  modern  times  Hungary  was  threat- 
ened by  invaders,  first  by  the  Turks  and 
then  by  the  Austrians.  By  mld-16th 
century  most  of  the  country  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  but  an  independent 
Hungarian  nation  still  remained.  Late 
in  the  17th  century  the  Turks  were 
driven  out  of  Hungary,  but  in  the  mean- 
time Austrians  moved  in  and  they  ex- 
tended their  nilc  over  all  of  Hungary. 
During  the  next  200  years  Hungarians 
tried  on  several  occasions  to  free  them- 
selves, but  unforturwitely  none  of  their 
attempts  was  successful,  and  each  time 
they  were  ruthlessly  suppressed.  They 
hoped  to  achieve  their  goal  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  but  here  again  they 
were  disappointed  When  that  war  came 
to  Its  end  Austria's  sway  over  Hungary 
seemed  more  secure  than  ever.  The 
reactionary  Government  in  Vienna, 
.leaded  by  the  powerful  and  ruthless 
Mettemich.  ruled  for  more  than  three 
decades  with  an  iron  hand.  While  he 
was  in  pwwer  rxj  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  Hungary  was  successful.  But 
the  events  of  1848  ushered  in  a  new  era. 
and  the  Hungary  patrioU  were  well 
aware  of  this. 

Early  in  the  year  there  were  disturb- 
ances and  uprisings  in  many  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  but  the  Hungar- 
ians did  not  make  any  rash  move.  They 
simply  awaited  until  the  Government  in 
Vienna  was  shaken  and  weakened,  and 
then  they  acted  wisely.  Early  in  March 
they  organized  a  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion in  Budapest  against  the  Govern- 
ment. They  had  already  drawn  up  a 
list  of  their  grievances:  they  presented 
this  to  the  Government  and  demanded 
freedom.  The  Government  did  not  lose 
a  moment  In  eonciliating  Hungarian 
patriots;  on  the  15th  of  that  month 
Hungarians  were  granted  freedom  and 
autonomy.  Prom  that  date  on,  March 
15  became  a  Hungarian  national  holi- 
day, their  freedom  day. 

Since  then  the  people  of  Hungary 
have  had  their  happy  days  and  their 
misfortunes,  but  both  in  times  of  glad 
tidings  and  In  the  midst  of  miseries 
and  misfortune,  they  have  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  their  freedom  day. 
It  is  sad  that  on  the  113th  anniversary 
of  that  memorable  event  they  find  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny,  but  even  during 
these  depressing  and  trying  times,  they 
still  cling  to  the  spirit  of  March  15. 
1848,  the  spirit  of  their  freedom  day. 

Mrs.  DWYKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night's  news  reporU  indicated  that  the 
Communist  government  of  Hungary  is 
preparing  a  new  and  Intensified  drive  to 
force  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
that  country  into  submission  so  that  the 
church  may  be  used  as  a  tool  of  the 
Communist  state. 

I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this   latest   Conununist   attack    on   re- 
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liglous  freedom  will  fail  as  all  past  at- 
tacks have  failed.  The  people  of  Hun- 
gary were  subjected  to  alien  rule  by 
Communist  masters  only  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  arms.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  Hungarian  people  has  not  been 
broken.  Their  devotion  to  their  church 
is  today  stronger  than  ever,  symbolizing 
both  the  deep  spirituality  of  the  pe<4^ 
and  their  tenacious  hold  on  personal 
freedom.  The  world,  the  church,  and 
Hungarians  everywhere  can  expect  re- 
newed brutality,  imprisonment,  and 
bloodshed  as  the  Commimlst  govern- 
ment tries  again  to  break  the  back  of  the 
church.  We  can  only  pray  that  God 
will  continue  to  provide  the  strength  and 
courage  to  resist. 

I  have  noted  this  mo«t  recent  story  of 
suffering  in  Hungary  because  it  has  come 
to  our  attention  on  the  eve  of  the  113tta 
anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  revolutkm 
of  March  15,  1848.  and  because  it  pre- 
cedes the  United  Nations  debate  an  the 
situation  in  that  tragic  nation. 

Today,  March  15.  is  being  celebrated 
by  Hungarians  and  people  of  Hungarian 
origin  throughout  the  world  as  a  na- 
tional holiday,  in  commemoration  of  the 
struggle  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  ob- 
tain their  freedom  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  This  fight  for 
freedom  was  cnished  by  the  united 
armies  of  Russia,  and  Austria. 

Today,  too.  we  are  commemorating 
another  Hungarian  revolution,  the 
bloody  uprising  of  1956  which  won  for 
the  courageous  people  of  Hungary  the 
lasting  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  But  that  revolution,  too.  was 
crushed — crushed  by  the  armies  of  a 
mightier  and  more  tyrannical  Russia. 

This  time,  however,  the  world  has  not 
forgotten  nor  turned  away  from  the  ugli- 
ness and  inhumanity  of  Soviet  (vpres- 
sion.  Since  1956.  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  has  adopted  12 
resolutions  demanding  that  Soviet  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  Hungary  and  that 
basic  human  rlghte  be  restored  to  the 
Hungarian  people. 

It  is  time  again  for  the  representatives 
of  freedom-loving  nations,  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  great  forum  of  the  free 
world,  to  insist  that  these  resolutions  be 
enforced,  to  call  attention  again  to  the 
crimes  committed  against  this  small  and 
defenseless  nation,  and  to  call  to  account 
the  naUon  that  perpetrated  those  crimes. 
It  is  isaportant,  too.  that  we  who  are 
privileged  to  be  members  of  the  greatest 
legislative  assembly  of  the  free  world 
reiterate  our  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  on  Hungary.  By  doing 
so,  we  shall  be  helping  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom  evenrwhere.  We  shall 
be  demonstrating  our  determlnatlwi 
never  to  acquiesce  to  the  use  of  illegal 
and  oppressive  force.  And  we  shall  be» 
reminding  the  world  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  those  who  pose  as  champions 
of  anticoloniallsm  axid  independence — 
and  to  see  the  truth. 

Mr.  MOORHKAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  commemorating  a 
sad  and  important  occasion  today — the 
113th  anniversary  of  Hungarian  Inde- 
pendence Day.  Today  when  many  for- 
merly backward  nations  are  gaining 
their  independence  It  is  a  great  tragedy 


that  a  nation  with  a  history  of  a  thou- 
sand jresirs  of  freedom  is  now  under  a 
brutal  domination  which  practices  such 
violations  of  basic  human  rights  as  for- 
eign troops,  secret  trials,  and  collectiv- 
ization of  agriculture.  To  most  persons 
the  successful  effort  of  the  Hungarians 
to  gain  freedom  on  March  15,  1848,  is 
not  nearly  as  well  known  as  their  heart- 
breaking attempt  to  throw  off  the  iron 
hand  of  communism  in  1956. 

TUnklng  of  the  history  of  Hungary 
and  its  battles  to  hold  freedom  and  to 
regain  it.  we  realize  that  the  new  na- 
tUms  g«^<r><"g  freedom  for  the  first  time 
do  not  face  an  easy  road.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  easy  road  for  anyone  or 
any  nation  in  the  world  today.  With  the 
wicked  power  of  modem  weapons  and 
the  diametrical  split  between  political 
systems  based  on  personal  freedom  and 
those  based  on  complete  domination  of 
the  individual,  the  chances  of  utter 
chaos  are  considerable. 

We  feel  that  the  key  to  peace  lies  In 
ideas  rather  than  weapons.  Somehow 
we  must  give  to  those  caught  up  in 
powerful  ideologies  the  knowledge  of 
what  freedom  is— what  it  really  means. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  role  which  the  Hun- 
garians and  other  captive  nations  are  to 
play,  because  they  have  known  the  world 
of  freedom  and  now  live  imder  the  stul- 
tifying ideology  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Perhaps,  through  Hungary,  and 
other  captive  nations,  we — a  nation 
with  nearly  200  years  of  freedom — can 
reach  the  millions  who  have  no  real 
knowledge  or  concept  of  freedom. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  15,  cKxnmemorates  the  113th  an- 
niversary of  the  Hungtuian  revolution,  a 
day  which  will  be  celebrated  by  Himgar- 
lans  all  over  the  world  as  a  national 
holiday,  commemorating  their  freedom 
fight  against  the  autocratic  rule  of  the 
Austrian  monarchs  which  they  suffered 
for  many  years.  On  this  day  in  1848, 
the  Hungarian  people,  after  more  than 
300  years  of  enduring  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings under  an  alien  yoke,  revolted. 
Hungarian  patriots,  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  this  situation,  staged  demonstra- 
ttons  against  the  existing  government. 
They  presented  a  list  of  their  just  griev- 
ances and  demanded  freedom.  On 
March  1  the  Hungarians  were  granted 
the  concessions  and  freedom  they  de- 
manded. This  should  be  a  day  of  glad 
rejoicing  rather  than  a  day  of  sad  recol- 
lection as  it  has  been  made  to  be  by  the 
action  of  the  Soviets  in  1956. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  an  earlier 
era  of  Hungarian  freedom,  we  honor  all 
Hungarians  for  their  gallant  and  tena- 
cious longing  for  liberty  and  we  pray 
that  the  day  soon  will  come  when  the 
light  of  freedom  and  independence  again 
win  be  biUTiing  brightly  in  their  beloved 
homeland. 

In  closing,  I  quote  that  great  stfites- 
man.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  in  saying 
thft^.  "Budapest  is  no  longer  merely  the 
nfriw^  of  a  city:  henceforth  it  is  a  new 
f^Mf  ffhining  symbol  of  man's  yearning 
to  be  free." 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
peoples  throughout  history  have  as])ired 
and  struggled  for  their  freedom,  but  no 
pe(H>le  have  fought  for  so  long  in  modem 


times  and  have  staked  so  much  for  their 
freedwn  as  have  the  people  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  And  nowhere  has 
national  freedom  been  in  such  constant 
Jeopardy  as  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
This  Is  true  in  the  case  of  many  peoples 
there,  and  certainly  it  characterizes  the 
modem  history  of  the  Hungarian  people. 

For  centuries  these  sturdy  peasants  of 
Hungary  maintained  their  national  Inde- 
pendence, fighting  their  enemies  on  the 
east   and   in   the   southwest.    Early   in 
modern  times  a  part  of  Hungary  was 
overrun    by   the   Turks,   but   they   still 
maintained  their  independence  until  late 
in   the    nth   century   when   they   were 
brought  under  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
Then  for  about  200  years  they  lived  as 
uinruly  subjects  of  the  government  in 
Vienna,  and  strove  to  regain  their  free- 
dom.   In  this  they  were  not  successful 
until  1848.    In  that  year  the  European  * 
revolution  offered  them  the  chance  to 
free  themselves.    Disturbances  and  up- 
risings in  many  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire    weakened    the    government    in 
Vienna,  and  the  Hungarian  patriots  in 
Budapest  were  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  situation.    Early  in  March  they 
petitioned  the  government  and  demand 
freedom.    On  the  15th  they  were  granted 
freedom  and  autonomy,  and  that  day  of 
victory  and  jubilation  became  a  Hun- 
garian national  holiday,  their  Freedom 
Day.    Though  the  freedom  thus  regained 
was  lost  in  the  following  year,  to  this  day 
the  Himgarian  people  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  March  15,  the  date  that 
mariced  their  freedom  113  years  ago. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  privilege  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  heroic  Himgarian  people  on  the 
113th  anniversary  of  the  Hxmgarian 
revolution  of  1848.  "nils  memorable  oc- 
casion is  celebrated  by  Hungarians 
throughout  the  world  as  a  national 
holiday. 

The  revolution  of  1848  in  Europe  con- 
stituted a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
many  nationalities  there,  for  it  was  that 
stirring  mid-century  event  which  roused 
and  revived  the  idea  of  nationalism  and 
ttie  desire  of  subject  peoples  to  free 
themselves  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
alien  rulers.  This  was  true  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly  so  in 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  autocratic 
government  in  Vienna  was  successful  in 
holding  down  a  number  of  nationalities 
through  the  ruthlessly  efficient  despotism 
in  Vienna  headed  by  that  sworn  enemy 
of  liberalism.  Count  Mettemich. 

For  more  than  200  years  Hungarians 
had  been  living  under  Austrian  rule,  sub- 
ject to  an  alien  regime  in  their  home- 
land. Their  past  attempts  to  free  thon- 
selves  h£ul  not  been  successful,  but  the 
revolutionary  events  weakened  the  gov- 
ernment in  Vienna,  and  thus  assmred  the 
Hungarians  certain  success  in  1848.  In 
March  of  that  year  they  drew  up  a  list 
of  their  grievances,  presented  it  to  the 
Austrian  authorities  in  Budapest  and 
demanded  freedom.  On  March  15  the 
government  granted  these  demands,  thus 
allowing  freedom  and  autonomy  to  the 
Hungarian  people.  That  date  became 
a  turning  point  in   their   struggle   for 
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freedom,  and  to  this  daj  it  remains  as 
their  national  holiday,  their  Freedom 

Day 

On  the  113th  annlTeraary  celebration 
of  that  event  we  recall  also  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  October  1956  and  its 
ruthless  suppression  by  the  Reds.  But 
neither  the  loss  of  Hunfarian  freedom 
in  1840.  nor  their  subsequent  sacrifices 
in  the  October  revolution  of  1956.  have 
dimmed  the  Hungarian  spirit  for  free- 
dom and  Independence.  In  that  spirit 
they  and  their  friends  celebrate  their 
Freedom  Day. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  glorious  date 
in  Hungarian  history  Americans  express 
their  sympathy  and  concern  for  the 
brave  Hungarian  people. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  15.  1961.  marks  the  113th  aiml- 
versary  of  the  victorious  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848. 

The  recent  history  of  the  brave  Hun- 
garian people  is  full  of  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. They  have  certainly  had  their 
sliare  of  cruelty  and  misfortune.  Not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  Soviet 
tyrants  the  people  of  Hungary  expressed 
their  denunciation  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  its  interference  in  the  na- 
tion's affairs  in  the  revolution  of  October 
23.  1956.  Unfortunately.  Jkheir  efforts  to 
regain  freedom  were  crushed  after  great 
bloodshed.  One  of  the  injustices  of  this 
century  is  that  these  people  with  their 
record  of  many  years  of  independence 
are  forced  to  languish  in  the  bondage  of 
the  Soviet  despots. 

This  is  a  most  aiHxroprlat^  time  to 
raise  the  Hungarian  issue  as  the  observ- 
ance of  this  national  holiday  will  precede 
United  Nations  debate  on  the  problem 
of  Hungary. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  something  may 
be  accomplished  toward  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  and  that  the  human  rights 
and  the  privilege  of  self-determination 
may  be  restored  to  the  Hungarian  people 
so  that  they  may  d6elde  the  form  of 
government  they  want  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  elections. 

I  join  with  other  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  in  a  prayer 
that  they  will  soon  regain  their  treasured 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Europe 
has  been  witness  to  countless  revolutions 
throughout  her  long  history,  but  no  year 
saw  a  greater  revolutionary  fervor  than 
did  1848.  Nationalist  ferment  kindled  by 
the  examples  of  the  American  and 
French  Revolutions  swept  the  continent 
awakening  the  long-dormant  aspirations 
of  the  oppressed  and  thaklng  to  its  foun- 
dations the  long  tradition  of  autocratic 
tyranny. 

On  March  15.  we  commemorate  the 
113th  anniversary  of  this  revolutionary 
movement  in  Hungary.  On  this  day  in 
1848,  the  Austrian  Empire  acceded  to  the 
Hungarian  people's  lone  cherished  de- 
mand for  freedom.  That  freedom  was 
short  lived,  however.  Russian  troops 
soon  moved  to  help  crush  the  Infant 
state,  but  the  people's  love  of  liberty  and 
their  desire  for  national  Independence 
remained  unmoved.  Their  aspirations 
were  again  realized  after  World  War  I 
when  an  independent  state  with  its  own 
constitution  was  established.    Under  the 


heel  of  Nari  Germany.  Hungary  once 
again  lost  her  Independence  The  Nasi 
armies  were  defeated  only  to  be  replaced 
by  Soviet  troops. 

This  tragic  turn  of  history  did  not  kill 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  In  1956.  these  brave  people 
sought  to  realize  their  aspirations  for 
freedom  in  a  revolt  so  courageous  and 
fervent  that  the  Soviet  Union  resorted  to 
the  cruelest  of  military  suppression. 
Against  overwhelming  odds,  the  imme- 
diate battle  was  lost,  but  the  sacrifices 
of  countless  men,  women,  and  children 
were  not  in  vain.  The  year  1956.  as  does 
1848.  stands  in  solemn  testimony  to  the 
Hungarian  peoples  indomitable  spirit 
and  their  irradlcable  desire  for  freedom 
and  independence. 

Since  1956,  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  adopted  12  resolutions 
which  call  for  the  full  restoration  of 
Hungarian  Independence  and  speak  the 
conscience  of  the  world  in  condemnation 
of  Soviet  brutality  in  crushing  the  1956 
revolution.  Today  I  am  happy  to  Join 
with  my  Hungarian  friends  both  here 
and  abroad  in  the  firm  hope  that  the 
time  will  not  be  long  before  the  alms  of 
these  resolutions  are  realized  and  all 
Hungarians  can  freely  Join  In  an  open 
and  joyous  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  freedom.  Until  this  hap- 
pier day,  let  us  look  to  the  record  of  the 
Hungarian  people  as  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration,  and  let  all  of  as  who  now 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  mark  this 
day  as  a  time  of  rededication  to  the  cause 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.     Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
days    of    world    chaos    and    tribulation, 
when  the  struggle  between  freemen  and 
the  forces  of  tyranny  is  at  Its  height.  It 
is  heartening  U»  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  brave  Hungarian  people  in  com- 
memoration of  the  113th  anniversary  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  of  March  15, 
1848.    ThL5  date  Is  a  national  holiday  to 
Himgarians  throughout  the  world      It 
commemorates  the  valiant  fight  of  the 
Hungarians    against    another    form    of 
tyranny  that  then  existed — the  oppres- 
sive Hapsburg  dynasty.    It  Is  ironic  that 
this  revolution  was  finally  crushed  by  the 
forces    of    the    Austrian    and    Russian 
Armies.    I  say  this  Is  Indeed  Ironic  for 
there  Is  still  fresh  in  our  minds  the  ter- 
rible cruelties  Imposed  upon  the  Hun- 
garian people  by  another  Rus.slan  Army, 
the  forces  of  Red  communism,  when  they 
destroyed  the  October  revolution  of  1956 
The   Russian   Government   itself    has 
conceded  that  armed  forces  were  used 
in  1958  to  put  down  the  free  expression 
of  the   Hungarian  people  because  they 
were  determined  to  keep  Hungary  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  because  they  knew 
of  the  extreme  bitterness  and  despair  of 
the  Hungarian  people  under  the  puppet 
regime  of  terror  then  in  power  In  Hun- 
gary.    Since  that  date  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  has  successfully 
adopted  12  political  resolutions  on  Hun- 
gary,   demandlrig    the    withdrawal    of 
Soviet  troops  and   free  elections  under 
International  control,  while  condemning 
the  Soviet  Union  for  the  brutal  crushing 
of  the  victorious  Hungarian  revolution 
Once  again  at  the  15th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  the  Hungarian  question 


Is  on  the  agenda.  Once  again  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  sentiment  of  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  be  vigorously  ex- 
pressed in  support  of  self-determination 
for  the  Hungarian  people. 

It  Is  particularly  tragic  that  in  these 
days  when  free  nations  throughout  the 
world  are  entering  the  community  of 
the  United  Nations  and  increasing  it 
daily — as  witness  the  rapid  development 
of  freedom  in  the  African  Continent — 
that  a  nation  such  as  Hungary  which 
has  had  such  a  long  tradition  of  liberty 
Is  still  forced  to  live  under  a  tyrannical 
yoke  However,  in  the  inexorable 
movement  of  history  I  feel  certain  that 
liberty,  freedom,  and  peace  will  once 
again  come  to  the  Hungarian  nation 

Until  that  day  arrives  the  spirit  of 
these  people  shines  forth  both  as  an  in- 
spiration to  us  to  continue  on  our  demo- 
cratic course  and  as  a  warning  to  be 
eternally  vigilant  against  the  forces  that 
would  deprive  mankind  of  its  funda- 
mental rights 

I  salute  the  people  of  Hungary  and  the 
Hungarian  nation  and  I  trust  that  In  the 
not  too  distant  future  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hungarian  people  will 
raise  their  voice  In  the  free  councils  of 
the  ruitlons  of  the  world. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revolutionary  events  of  1848  raised  the 
hopes  and  revived  the  aspirations  of  all 
oppressed  peoples.  These  momentous 
events  foreshadowed  the  overthrow  of 
autocracies,  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic governments,  and  also  the  return 
of  individual  freedoms  to  the  peoples 
who  had  been  robbed  of  them  under  au- 
tocratic regimes.  The  Hungarian  people 
at  that  .une  had  been  suffering  imder 
Austria's  stem  rule  for  more  than  200 
years,  and  their  lot  had  worsened  under 
the  ruthless  regime  headed  by  arch- 
reactionary  Mettemich.  The  year  1848 
offered  the  Hungarians  the  chance  to  re- 
gain at  least  a  part  of  their  freedom  by 
forming  an  autonomous  entity  within 
the  Austrian  Empire. 

Early  In  the  year,  as  the  revolutionary 
wave  swept  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  gov- 
emir«  leaders  In  many  capitals  literally 
fled  for  their  lives.  In  Vienna  demon- 
strators nearly  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  detested  Mettemich  fled 
the  city  Hungarian  patriotic  leaders  In 
Budapest  were  followir\g  these  startling 
happenings  with  keen  interest.  They 
knew  that  the  Government  In  Vienna  was 
badly  shaken  and  was  on  the  defensive. 
The  Hungarian  leaders  proceeded  calm- 
ly Without  resorting  to  the  use  of  force, 
they  presented  to  the  Government  a 
petition  in  which  they  demanded  free- 
dom and  autonomy.  On  March  15  the 
Government  responded  by  granting  free- 
dom and  autonomy  to  the  Hungarian 
people  That  memorable  day  has  be- 
come Hungarian  Liberation  Day,  their 
national  holiday. 

The  spirit  of  March  15,  1848.  lives  on 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Hungarian  people 
and  Is  commemorated  armually  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  historic  day.  This 
.spirit,  which  secured  freedom  for  the 
Hungarian  people  113  years  ago,  also 
roused  them  to  fight  their  CMnmunlst 
oppressors  in  1956.  Though  that  gal- 
lant  flght   for   freedom   was   ruthlessly 
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crushed  by  the  Red  army,  tho-e  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Hiuigarian  people's  lore 
of  freedom  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  moral  support  of  the  fret  world 
for  the  Hungarian  aspiratloDs  has  been 
expressed  in  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  Just  as  It  is 
t>elng  voiced  today  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  demonstrations  of  support  will 
help  the  Hungarian  people  sustain  their 
.spirit,  the  spirit  of  Hungarian  Libera- 
tion Day.  through  all  adversity. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
March  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  of  1848,  Is  of  great 
significance  not  only  to  the  valiant  peo- 
ple of  Hungary,  but  io  all  freedom -loving 
people  of  the  world.  This  day  reminds 
us  of  centuries  of  struggle  fw  freedom 
and  self-determination  by  a  courageous, 
dauntless,  strong  splilted  and  persistent 
nation,  sometimes  against  the  Turks, 
later  against  the  Hapsburg  tsapeton 
and  the  czars,  after  the  First  World 
War  against  the  Fascists  anu  the  Nazis. 
and  now  against  the  Kremlin.  Their 
victories  have  always  been  short  but 
sweet  enough  to  oicourage  them  to  go 
on  fighting  and  sacrificing  for  their 
great  cause.  Their  thirst  for  liberty  has 
been  so  strong  that  not  even  Soviet  ma- 
chineguns  and  tanks  could  discourage 
their  alll  or  dampen  their  spirit  in  the 
dark  days  of  October  1956. 

I  find  this  a  great  (4>portunlty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  American,  to  salute  the 
people  of  Hungary,  wherever  they  may 
be,  for  their  love  of  freedom  and  their 
long  struggle  to  achiove  it.  I  want  to 
assiu-e  those  valiant  people  of  Hungary 
that  they  are  not  forgotten  by  us  in  the 
fn«  world  today  and  that  we  shall  keep 
ahve  the  memory  of  their  constant  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  while  they,  themselves, 
are  unable  to  celebrate  this  occasion  in 
their  own  homeland.  Let  us  today  re- 
afllrm  our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  Hun- 
gary and  all  other  nations  who  are  suffo- 
cating under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny, 
whether  they  be  within  (m*  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

This  being  the  13th  year  of  the  2d 
century  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Hun- 
garian Independence,  let  us  all  hope  that 
it  will  be  an  unlucky  year  tor  all  tyrants 
in  the  world,  and  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  valiant  people  of  Hungary  will 
soon  be  able  to  celebrate  with  us  a  gen- 
uine and  lasting  life  of  freedom  and  of 
peace.  ii 


COMMITTE3]  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  lir.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  H.R.  4363. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Education  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  general  debate. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
^>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  at  Bethesda  we  have  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  prac- 
titioners In  general  medicine  and  also  in 
surgery  that  many  of  us  have  ever 
known.  Some  of  the  cures  that  they 
have  accomplished  and  some  of  the  ben- 
efits which  Members  of  Congress  have 
received  over  the  years  are  certainly  as 
good,  yes,  better,  than  we  might  expect. 
What  I  cannot  understand  now,  however, 
is  why  when  Congressmen  want  to  go  to 
Bethesda  and  something  is  really  wrong 
with  than,  not  Just  a  bad  diqiwsition  or 
an  upset  stomach  or  a  condition  due  to 
being  out  late  at  night,  but  something 
really  wrong;  why  is  that  Dr.  Calver's 
ofBce  is  always  trying  to  force  us  to  go 
down  there?  Now  I  love  Dr.  Calver  very 
much,  but  sometimes  some  of  us  like  to 
go  out  where  we  can  get  real  necessary 
help  that  is  not  available  here,  and  I  just 
do  not  understand  why  the  heat  should 
be  put  on  to  deprive  us  of  help  that  is 
available  only  at  Bethesda.  I  wonder  if 
thCTe  is  anything  in  back  of  this  new 
policy  that  we  do  not  know  about  that 
caused  the  opposition  of  my  dear  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gaossl  last  year,  when  he  opposed  a  cer- 
tain appropriation  and  if  our  phs^cian 
is  presently  acting  as  a  result  of  that.  I 
really  would  like  to  know  about  that. 


CLERK   HIRE   ALLOWANCE.   HOUSE 
OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  219)  to  increase  the  basic  clerk  hire 
allowance  of  each  Member  of  the  House, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

JU»olved.  That  effective  April  1.  1061,  tliere 
•hall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Hoxue,  \intll  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
■uch  sxuns  aa  may  be  necesBary  to  increase 
the  baate  clerk  hire  allowance  of  each  Mem- 
bar  and  the  Resident  Commtwrtoner  from 
Puerto  Rico  by  an  additional  $3,000  per  an- 
num, and  each  such  Monber  and  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to  one  clerk 
In  addition  to  those  to  which  he  Is  otherwise 
entitled  by  law. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  allows  an  additional  $3,000 
per  annimi  for  clerk  hire  and  an  addi- 
tional clerk  for  each  Member  of  the 
House  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico.  Our  subcommittee 
heard  the  testimony,  and  we  were  con- 


vinced of  the  need  for  this  provisi(m  to 
be  mcuie.  A  few  Members  are  paying 
out  of  their  own  pocket  for  additional 
clerk  hire.  This  $3,000  is  the  minimiun 
amount  we  felt  was  necessary  to  help 
Members  pay  the  expenses  of  running 
their  offices.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
the  mail  is  not  as  heavy  in  some  of  the 
districts  as  it  is  in  others,  and,  of  course, 
if  the  Member  does  not  use  tlie  nuxiey, 
it  remains  in  the  contingent  fund. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  1 3rield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnxn  Iowa  [Mr.  Ktl]  for  a  state- 
ment.   

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o]?pose  this 
meastire.  I  oppose  it  first  because  it  is 
expensive.  I  further  oppose  it  because 
it  is  untimely. 

I  do  not  intend  to  bdabor  this  first 
contention.  We  have  been  presented  a 
budget  of  about  $82  Ulllon.  We  have 
had  recommended  to  us  a  whole  series  ot 
additional  programs  or  extensions  of 
programs  for  priming  the  pump,  for  de- 
pressed 8ureas,  for  the  needy,  for  tmem- 
ployed.  tor  river  pollution  projects,  and 
recreation  projects,  aid  to  education, 
and  many  more.  All  are  listed  as 
"must"  activities.  These  extensions  are 
not  within  the  budget.  Furthermore,  if 
business  conditions  are  as  deplorable  as 
the  newspapers  indicate,  the  Govern- 
ment's Income  will  not  be  as  high  as  an- 
ticipated. It  is  not  enough  to  say  we  are 
spending  so  much  now,  a  little  more 
will  not  hurt.  What  we  spend,  we  will 
either  have  to  recover  in  taxes,  or  add 
to  the  staggering  national  debt. 

The  amount  of  Increase  does  not  ap- 
pear large.  I  trust,  however,  there  is  no 
one  among  us  who  would  suggest  that 
the  addition  of  a  clerk  would  not  entail 
allowances  for  another  desk,  another 
typewriter,  more  materials,  and  it  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the 
next  step  would  then  be  request  for  ad- 
ditional office  space,  and  ultimately  new 
buildings,  dome  will  say,  "All  the  Mem- 
bers will  not  use  their  maximimi,  so  the 
cost  will  not  be  great."  And  this  is  true. 
If  the  exceptions  are  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  constitute  a  valid  argtmient,  then 
there  is  no  txxMd  general  need  for  this 
measure.  Furthermore,  some  Members 
wUl  use  these  additional  funds  to  raise 
salaries.  Competition  will  force  all  sal- 
aries upward  in  all  offices  and  then  on 
committee  staffs,  and  so  on.  We  may 
even  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  pay- 
ing more  money  for  fewer  clerks  and  in 
a  tighter  bind  on  per  person  workload. 

This  measure  proposes  to  increase  the 
allowance  from  $17,500  base  clerical  al- 
lowance to  $20,500  base  salary  allowance. 
No  member  of  this  House  can  tell  us 
what  this  means  in  gross  salary.  That 
computation  is  almost  impossible.  Such 
a  completely  absurd  system  has  devel- 
oped through  the  years  on  salary  com- 
putations for  clerical  hire  that  we  have 
under  discussion  a  mathematical  mon- 
strosity. We  are  usually  told  that  the 
gross  allowed  is  ai^roximately  $35,000. 
This  is  inaccurate.  In  one  office  the 
total  might  be  less  than  $35,000  and  in 
another,  in  complete  compliance  with 
the  law  and  without  any  conscious  pad- 
ding, the  amount  may  be  In  excess  of 
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$42,000.  This  Is  powlUe  because  of  a 
weird  set  of  formulae  which  determines 
that  three  clerks  at  $5,0M  coat  less  than 
five  clerks  at  $3,000.  FlTe  times  three 
might  total  the  same  as  three  times  five 
evenrwhere  else  In  the  world — but  not  In 
figuring  clerk  hire  In  the  House. 

This  is  application  of  an  absurdity.  It 
is  a  violation  of  bookkeeping  principles, 
accounting  principles,  business  princi- 
ples and  a  violation  of  commonsense. 
Listen  to  the  formula: 

First,  20  percent  increase  of  first 
$1,200:  10  percent  addltlODal  from  $1,200 
to  $4,600;  5  percent  further  additional 
from  $4,600  to  $7,000. 

Second,  after  appljrlng  the  increases 
provided  in  paragraph  1,  add  an  addi- 
tional 14  percent  or  a  flat  $250  which- 
ever is  the  greater,  but  this  increase 
must  not  exceed  25  percent. 

Third,  after  applying  the  Increases 
provided  in  both  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
add  an  additional  increase  of  10  percent 
In  lieu  of  overtime. 

Fourth,  after  applying  the  increases 
provided  in  paragraphs  1.  2.  and  3.  add 
an  additional  increase  of  $330. 

Fifth,  after  applying  the  Increases  pro- 
vided in  paragraphs  1.  2.  3.  and  4.  add 
an  additional  Increase  of  5  percent 

Sixth,  after  applying  the  Increases 
provided  in  paragraphs  1.  2.  3.  4,  and  5, 
add  an  additional  increase  of  10  per- 
cent but  not  more  than  $800  nor  less 
than  $300  a  year. 

Seventh,  after  applying  the  Increases 
provided  in  paragraphs  1.  2.  3,  4.  5.  and 
6,  add  an  additional  Increase  of  7  4  per- 
cent 

Eighth,  after  appljring  the  Increases 
provided  in  paragraphs  1.  2.  3.  4,  5.  6, 
and  7,  add  an  additional  increase  of  10 
percent. 

Ninth,  after  applying  the  increases 
provided  in  paragraphs  1.  3.  3,  4,  5,  6.  7, 
and  8,  add  an  additional  Increase  of  7>^ 
percent 

The  Disbursing  Office  has  a  set  of  ta- 
bles to  figure  house  salaries  for  office 
staffs  and  for  about  900  other  employees. 
It  contains  46  sheets  with  40  entries  per 
sheet.  In  the  Senate,  at  least,  they  have 
simplified  the  process  some  by  figuring 
their  base  In  mviltlples  of  80.  thus  elimi- 
nating 11  categories.  Oommlttee  staff- 
ers, incidentally,  have  an  $8,880  base  in 
comparison  to  the  House  $7,000  base 
limitation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hare  planned  to 
introduce  an  amendment  or  a  substi- 
tute which  would  grant  additional  clerk 
hire  where  there  Is  a  demonstrable  need 
based  an  heavier  than  average  popula- 
tion or  "election  at  large"  and  possible 
other  factors.  But  after  becoming  in- 
volved In  this  mathematical  maze.  I  real- 
ize the  folly  of  proceeding  one  step  un- 
til we  have  corrected  this  situation.  We 
can  offer  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  avoid- 
ing a  solution.  We  cannot  offer  rea- 
sonable argximents  that  It  should  not  be 
done  or  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body  prefer  to  keep  the 
present  program  because  someone  back 
In  the  home  district  might  object  to  the 
gross  figures.  I  know  this  Is  not  so. 
When  a  Representattve  is  busy  on  mini- 


mum wage,  or  aid  to  education,  or  civil 
rights,  such  matters  of  housekeeping 
seem  too  plcayime  to  merit  attention. 
The  Member  simply  checks  the  table 
and  hires  what  he  can  hire  under  the 
provisions  and  then  forgets  the  whole 
business.  But  I  know  the  Members  also 
want  the  people  back  home  to  realize  that 
what  we  do  here  is  open  and  frank  and 
accurate,  and  that  we  set  an  example  in 
businesslike  procedures.  The  more  we 
can  demonstrate  responsibility  the  great- 
er will  be  the  faith  In  Congress. 

May  I  summarize.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  Members  need  more  clerical  help 
because  of  large  population  and  large 
land  area.  I  have  been  working  for 
some  time  with  the  best  help  we  can  get. 
on  a  measure  which  would  taJce  these 
Items  into  consideration.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  arc  really  in  need  of  assistance 
should  realize  that  this  temporary, 
hsistily  conceived  proposition  we  debate 
today  will  probably  obviate  their  getting 
a  satisfactory  total  solution. 

First,  we  should  await  redlstrictlng  of 
the  Nation. 

Second,  we  should  consider  appropri- 
ate allowance  for  oversize  districts  con- 
sidering both  population  and  total  geo- 
graphic area. 

Finally.  I  hope  we  can  develop  a  sound 
and  sensible  formula  for  computing  sala- 
ries of  office  clerks  and  other  statutory 
employees  in  the  same  category 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  YouNCM  1 . 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  state  my  opposition 
to  this  bill,  opposition  straight  across  the 
board.  I  would  favor  an  increase  if  it 
were  based  on  the  additional  work  or  the 
additional  population  in  a  district:  I 
think  that  is  Justified.  It  could  be 
worked  out  at  a  certain  allowance  for 
every  additional  250.000  population  in 
the  district. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  whole  scheme  as 
it  is  set  up.  I  have  had  a  bill  before  the 
committee  for  4  or  5  years.  This  House 
would  not  permit  any  department  of  the 
Government  to  operate  the  way  we 
operate.  It  Is  Just  as  sensible  and  as 
profitable  for  a  Congressman  to  build  up 
a  big  staff  as  it  is  for  the  head  of  a  bureau 
to  build  up  a  big  staff:  and  in  many 
instances  big  staffs  are  being  built  up 
right  here  in  our  own  House.  I  think 
this  House  ought  to  set  a  determined 
example  for  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  t)rpe  of  legislation. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCORMACKl. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
think  the  Rscou  should  show  that  there 
is  definite  need  for  this  resolution.  I.  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  as  well  as  major- 
ity leader,  take  my  responsibility.  I  have 
never  apologized  to  anybody  for  Members 
of  this  House  receiving  Increases  In 
salary  throughout  the  years ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think  we  should  further  in- 
crease our  salaries  to  $25,000  I  never 
apologize  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
or  the  Members  of  the  other  body  having 
a  staff  that  will  enable  them  to  serve  the 


people  of  their  district,  of  their  State, 
and  as  Members  of  Congress  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Those  who  object  on  the  grounds  some 
Members  raise  of  the  lack  of  need,  do 
not  have  to  appoint  additional  help  in 
their  offices  unless  they  want  to;  but 
certainly  those  Members  should  not  take 
the  position  that  because  they  do  not 
need  additional  clerk  hire  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  do  not  either. 

This  resolution  is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
any  Member  of  this  House;  this  resolu- 
tion Is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
America  to  enable  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  more  efTectively  and  efficiently 
perform  their  duties  as  Members  of 
Con.;ress.  So  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
supporting  the  resolution.  I  probably 
will  not  take  advantage  of  it;  I  may  and 
I  may  not.  I  have  not  up  to  date  used 
all  of  my  clerk  hire.  I  may  or  I  may  not 
take  advantage  of  this  resolution  should 
It  be  passed,  but  I  would  not  want  to 
deny  other  Members  who  need  additional 
staff  from  having  it  so  that  they  may 
effectively  represent  the  people  of  their 
district  here  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  always  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER  In  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  last  statement  I  may  say 
that  never  in  the  8  years  I  have  been 
in  Congress  have  I  used  all  my  clerk  hire 
allowance,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
using  this  additional  allowance. 

I  think  that  additional  allowance  for 
clerk  hire  should  be  on  the  basis  of  need. 
I  think  in  this  bill  we  are  hoodwinking 
the  public. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  weak- 
ness of  the  gentleman's  argument  Is  that 
it  does  not  take  into  account  the  volume 
of  work  regardless  of  the  number  of 
people  in  a  district.  Some  Members  With 
a  district  of  300,000  might  have  more 
interested  constituents  requiring  more 
attention  than  another  Member  having 
a  district  with  460.000. 

In  these  matters  we  must  treat  all 
alike  As  I  say.  the  question  of  popula- 
tion is  not  the  determining  factor  as  to 
the  prime  responsibility  of  a  Member  of 
Congress.  A  Member  from  a  smaller 
district  may  have  tremendous  mall  from 
all  over  his  State,  in  fact,  from  all  over 
the  country. 

So  I  do  not  think  a  formula  based  on 
steps  of  population  increase  is  a  fair 
one  or  a  good  one. 

As  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  this  resolution  is 
not  based  on  reason.  I  shall  not  enter 
into  that  at  all. 

I  will  say  it  is  commonsense  for  us  to 
pass  this  resolution  today. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  formula  we  are 
using  Is  involved  here.  If  it  is  wrong 
we  are  compounding  a  wrong  by  adding 
this  to  the  formula  that  is  being  used. 
I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  for  that  reason  and  many  others. 
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ICr.  FRIEDEL.  May  I  answer  that  in 
this  way:  All  of  the  98  Members  who 
represent  districts  with  a  population  of 
over  500,000  do  not  use  It.  They  use  it 
where  they  need  to.  It  is  the  same  here. 
If  you  do  not  need  it  you  do  not  take  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  never  used  all  of 
my  clerk  hire  allowance. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FKTF.I)ET>  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  there  have  been  some  questions 
raised  here  which  do  merit  study.  I  am 
sure  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  will  create 
perhaps  a  special  study  committee  to 
consider  this  broad  question  which  has 
been  raised  at  this  point. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qiionmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  qutnum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll    No     10] 

AuchincloM  Dole  Puaman 

Avery  Dooley  Pt>w«U 

Bakpr  Dwyer  Rabaut 

Belcher  Fartateln  Rains 

Bennett.  Mich  Harding  R«ecc 

Blatnlk  HarrlsoD.  Va.  Baond 

Broomfleld  Hollfleld  Schadetort 

Buckley  Jarman  Smith.  Mlaa. 

Byrnes.  WU  Kltriiln  Smith.  Va. 

CahUl  Knox  Spenee 

OeUer  Laird  Van  Palt 

Clark  Maodonald  Whalley 

Oonte  Martin.  Nebr  WUlls 

Daniels  MUler.  N.T.  Wrtght 

Dlss>  O'Hara.  Mich. 

The  SIVAKER.  On  this  rollcall  867 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names; 
a  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CLERK    HIRE    ALLOWANCE.    HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoio. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  op- 
posed  the  increased  staff  allowance  for 
Members  when  it  came  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  and  I  oppose 
it  here  on  the  floor.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  House  Resolution  219  has  some 
merit  for  those  Congressmen  who  repre- 
sent inordinately  large  districts  because 
of  changes  In  population  since  1952.  Un- 
fortimately,  however,  the  increase  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  Congressmen.  I  can- 
not countenance  wasting  the  taxpayers 
money  in  this  manner.  It  was  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  those  who  felt 
this  Increase  necessary  were  so  anxious 


to  avoid  having  to  vote  openly  by  rollcall. 
Let  it  be  known  that  I  openly  oppose 
both  the  increased  allowance  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  and  the  procedure  by  which  it 
was  ad(9ted. 

Bir.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  oppose  adequate  fimds 
for  clerical  hire  on  the  part  of  any  Mon- 
ber  who  is  in  need  of  it.  Frankly.  I 
doubt  that  there  are  very  many  in  that 
category.  But  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
In  the  more  heavily  populated  districts. 

Before  we  increase  this  allowance  for 
additional  clerical  hire,  It  seems  to  me 
the  subject  should  be  more  thoroughly 
considered.  We  read  that  a  few  people 
are  employed  and  increases  In  p»y  are 
made,  apparently  without  regard  to  the 
actual  qualifications  or  productive  capa- 
city of  those  so  employed.  I  am  sure 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  But  If  that  Is  being  done,  even 
in  isolated  instances,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate for  such  reports  to  be  Inves- 
tigated. If  well  founded,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  such  practices. 

Therefore,  I  am  constrained  to  oppose 
the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordercKl. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reccxisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tioQ  (H.  Res.  189)  and  ask  for  Its  present 
oonslda-atlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retolved.  That  in  carrying  out  Its  duties 
during  the  Etghty-Beventh  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  U 
authortsed  to  incur  such  expenses  (not  in 
«KC««  of  $10,000)  as  it  deems  advisable. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorised by  such  committee,  signed  by  the 
duUrman  thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  C(»nmittee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution 
(H.  Res.  200)  and  ask  for  its  present 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Jtesolved,  That  effective  January  3,  1961, 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  during  the  Sighty- 
■eventh  Congress,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  is  authorized  to  inc\ir  such  ex- 


penses (not  in  excess  of  $6,000)  as  it  deems 
advisable.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and'  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  AdnUnis- 
tratton. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ATHDmONAL  LABOR,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
POSTMASTER 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  225)  and  ask  for  Its  present 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law,  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
compensation  for  the  employment  of  one 
additional  laborer,  Office  of  the  Postmaster, 
at  a   basic   annual   salary  of   $1,660. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  offer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  204)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  Jantiary  3,  1961, 
the  expenses  of  conducting  the  studies  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  372  of  the  Slghty- 
sixth  Congress,  incurred  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $166,000  in- 
cliiding  expenditures  for  the  emplojrment  of 
experts,  special  counsel,  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  and  all  ex- 
penses necessary  for  travel  and  subelstence 
incurred  by  members  and  employees  while 
engaged  in  the  activities  of  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fxmd  of  the  House  cm 
votichers  authorized  by  such  committee 
signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee 
and  approved  by  the  Ccnnmlttee  on  House 
Administration. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "$166,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  th«eof  "$160,000." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
fn»n  Maryland  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Yes,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  de- 
sired to  offer  an  amendment,  but  I  im- 
derstand  it  has  to  be  In  writing,  other- 
wise It  is  out  of  order.  But  I  wish  to 
make  ttie  point  of  order  that  these  reso- 
lutions are  not  available  anywhere  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  and  Members  do 
not  know  what  they  are  about. 

The  SPEIAKER  The  resolution  is 
printed  and  must  be  available  some- 
where. 
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Ui.  HOFFMAN  of  llWhlg>n  Yet.  but 
I  eannoi  get  a  copy  cmv  bve. 

The  SPEAKER  Tb*  i«nklenuui  can 
hMf^  tlila  eoi»y  that  I  Imf, 

Ifr.  HOFFMAN  of  Iflehlgmn.  But  that 
kind  offer  comes  too  Iste  to  do  me  any 
good. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mianlmoue  oorjient  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Ricou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlM  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mc.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Tery  happy  to  support  Roan  Resolution 
a04  and  H.R  43«3. 

In  my  district,  ss  wen  m  In  the  SUte 
of  ConnecUcut  as  a  wboU,  there  are 
T^f^ny  Quujufacturlnc  oitorpiises  whose 
products  are  sold  throochout  the  coun- 
try. In  recent  years,  tbeae  enterprises 
haTS  been  confronted  wtth  an  increas- 
ing number  of  demands  by  State  ofBclals 
for  the  paymmt  of  tans  upcoi  Income 
dertred  In  foreign  Stalaa.  even  though 
their  activities  In  the  particular  Stote 
may  be  limited  to  the  solicitation  of 
orders. 

This  situation  would  be  burdensome  If 
it  were  limited  to  one  State,  but  It  is  in- 
tolerable when  it  is  met  In  every  SUte 
n^ere  a  manufacturer  soUelts  orders. 

The  fact  that  this  la  a  convenient  de- 
vice for  State  taxing  oOdals  and  an 
easy  source  of  revenue  does  not  prevent 
It  from  being  unfair. 

Certainly  the  cMnmeree  of  one  manu- 
facturing enterprise  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  multiplicity  of  tax  bur- 
dens. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  provision 
of  funds  to  Implement  the  study  of  this 
problem  which  was  called  for  in  PabUc 
Law  273  of  the  8gth  Congress,  and  I  am 
most  happy  that  the  Jodleiary  Commit- 
tee will  have  the  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing this  sxirvey. 

I  am  stire  that  tba  committee  will 
reach  a  fair  result  and  I  feel  confident 
that  through  this  stik^  we  shall  achieve 
the  equltaMe  tax  treatment  that  is  high- 
ly necessary  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  these  vital  manufaetorlng  enterprises. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconskler  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  gentleman  about  this  amend- 
ment that  was  Just  adopted,  striking  out 
$15,000.  Was  there  anything  before  the 
committee  to  Justify  cutting  out  the 
$15,000? 

Mr.  PH1EL)E3j.  We  did  not  know 
what  amount  might  be  needed.  The 
original  budget  request  was  for  $175,000. 
The  resohition  called  for  $165,000.  The 
committee  felt  that  $1M.OOO  woiild  be 
enough  for  the  commtttM  to  start  with 
and  if  they  needed  man  money  they 
would  come  back  to  us. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  committee  since  the  gentleman 
brought  it  up.  I  did  not  think  there  was 
much  Justification  for  either  $185,000.  or. 
for  that  matter,  $150,000.  The  gentle- 
man had  down  in  the  budget  seven  as- 
sorted economists,  and  so  forth.  Why 
can  you  not  get  along  with  six  econo- 
mists? 

We  figure  that  if  you  needed  more 
money  you  could  come  to  the  committee 
again;  and  if  you  Justify  it  you  know 
you  will  get  It,  as  the  chairman  said.  I 
do  not  think  you  ought  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  Is 
the  point;  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  gift 
horse. 

The  86th  Congress  gave  the  Commit- 
tee cm  the  Judiciary  the  responsibility  of 
studying  this  problem.  We  sat  down  and 
worked  out  a  budget  and  submitted  it  to 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  arbi- 
trarily cut  It  by  $15,000.  Now.  I  want  to 
know  why.  on  what  basis  the  cut  was 
made. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PRIEDEX.     I  yield. 

Blr.  HAYS.  The  cut  was  made  on  the 
ground  that  we  thought  the  committee 
could  get  along  with  one  less  economist. 
There  Is  a  plethora  of  economists  in  this 
town.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about 
my  professor  of  economics  at  Ohio  State. 
When  I  was  there  30  years  after  I  took 
the  course  under  him  I  asked:  "Is  the 
old  gentleman  still  here?"  They  said: 
"Yes.  he  is  still  giving  the  same  10 
questions  on  final  examination  that  he 
gave  when  you  were  here."  I  asked: 
"Arcnt  the  boys  wised  up  on  it?"  And 
the  answer  was  "Yes.  but  he  changes  the 
answers  every  year." 

So  I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot  get 
along  with  six  economists  instead  of 
seven.  Then  if  you  find  you  cannot, 
come  back  to  the  committee  and  we  will 
review  It. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  The  committee  has 
an  open  mind.  If  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee is  short,  they  can  come  back  to 
our  committee  and  we  will  review  it 
again  and  see  what  should  be  done. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OP  DR.  JEROME  C. 
HUNSAKER  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT 
OP  THE  BOARD  OP  REGENTS  OP 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

Mr.    McPALL.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
176. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object.  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  the  pro- 
cedure, that  Is.  as  to  whether  these  reso- 
lutions win  be  made  available  before 
being  offered  so  that  we  will  know  what 


is  In  them?  And  the  second  question  is 
whether  we  may  offer  amendments  as 
to  amount. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  resolution  yields  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
available  House  Joint  Resolution  176. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Bllchlgan.  But  a 
copy  is  available  only  when  the  resolu- 
tion is  up  for  vote  and.  as  amendments 
and  debate  are  not  in  order,  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  a  Member  learning  prior 
to  a  vote  whether  there  is  merit  in  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Reioived  by  the  Benatm  and  House  of  Rep- 

resentatnet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffresi  (u««mM«(f,  That  ths  iraeanej  in 
the  Board  of  Refvnu  of  tha  BmithantiUn 
InatUut.!on.  of  the  clua  other  ttxan  M«n- 
b«rs  of  Coagrtaa,  wblcli  wUl  occur  by  the 
pzplTktlon  of  the  term  at  Doctor  Jerome  C. 
Hunaaker.  of  CambrUlce.  Mt— rhuewtta.  on 
June  S,  1001,  be  filled  by  the  r«appolntinent 
of  the  preeent  Incumbent  for  the  etetutory 
t«rm  of  etx  ye 


The  House  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  PUBLICA- 
TION ENTITLED  "FACTS  ON  COM- 
MUNTSM*" 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  51 »  and  ask  for  its  present 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Rrpresentatives 
(the  Senate  concitrrtny) .  lliat  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "Facte  on  Conununlam — Vol- 
ume II.  The  Soviet  Union.  Ptom  Lenin  to 
Kiu-uahchev"  prepared  by  the  Conunlttae  on 
Un-American  ActiTltlee.  Houae  of  Bepreaent- 
atlvea.  Klghty-Stxtb  Congreaa.  aecond  aes- 
alon.  ba  prUitad  aa  a  Houae  document;  and 
tluit  thera  b«  printed  fifty  thoxiaand  addi- 
tional coplaa  of  aald  document  of  which 
fifteen  thousand  ahaU  be  for  the  use  of 
said  commlttea  and  thlrty-flre  thoua&nd 
coplea  to  ba  prorated  to  the  Membera  of  the 
Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  for  a  period  of 
ninety  days  after  which  time  the  unused 
balance  aliaii  revert  to  the  Commlttaa  on 
Un-American  Actlvltlea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  House  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  CC«*IES  OP  BROCHURE 
ENTITLED  'HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE 
MADE" 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Admlnistra- 
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tlon  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  81)  and  ask  for  Its  present 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative$ 
(the  Senate  ooncurrin§) ,  Tbat  the  troehurs 
enUUad  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  by  Doe- 
tor  Cbariaa  J.  Zlnn.  law  rcTUlon  oounasl  of 
the  Houaa  of  Rapreaentativea  Coaunltts*  on 
the  Judiciary,  aa  act  out  In  Hotiss  Docu- 
ment IM  of  the  Bghty-aixtb  Oongriwa,  1M 
printed  as  a  Houae  (kMument.  with  Mnsnds- 
tlona  t>y  the  author  sad  with  a  foreword  by 
Honorable  Bdwln  B.  WUIU;  and  that  thsrs  b« 
printed  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
aand  addlUonal  coplaa  to  ba  proratsd  to  Xtoa 
liembars  ot  the  House  of  BaprassntsUvsa 
tor  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  whieh  tbs 
tinuasd  balance  ahall  revert  to  the  Oommlt- 
tae  on  ths  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  House  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  rosolutUm  was  agreed 
to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
oa  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  HOUSE  RE- 
PORT NO.  2237.  ENTITLED  "AN- 
NUAL REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1960" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  104)  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

aetolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities  alx  thousand  additional  coplea  of 
House  Eteport  Numbered  2237,  Eighty -alxth 
Congreaa,  aecond  session,  entitled  "Annual 
Bcport  for  the  Year  1900". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIKB  OF  REPORT 
"COMMUNIST  TARGET— YODTB— 
COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION  AND 
AGITATION  TACTICS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlatra- 
tion  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  142)  and  ask  for  its  present 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

Jtcsoit>cd  by  the  House  of  Repnsentmtives 
(the  Senate  eonetirring).  That  there  b* 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Oommlttes  on 
Un-American  Actlvltisa  one  hundred  tbou- 
aand  addlUonal  coplea  of  the  report  "Oom- 
munlat  Targat — Touth — Oonununlst  Inflltn- 
UoD  and  Agitation  Taetloa".  Bghty-slzth 
Ooncreaa.  aecond   aeaalon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  House  concurrent  resolution. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
acreed  to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTINa  OF  PUB- 
LICATION ENTITLED  "OPERATINa 
PRINCIPLES.  FRYINGPAN-ARKAN- 
SAS  PROJECT" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  91)  and  ask  for  its  present  eonsld- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  to\- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  aa  a  Houa* 
document  the  i>ubUc«tlon  entiUad  "Operat- 
ing Prlnciplea.  Frylngpan-Arkanaas  Project, 
Adopted  by  the  State  of  Oolorado.  April  SO. 
1969  (aa  amended  December  80,  1060.  and 
December  9,  1060)".  and  that  there  be 
printed  for  the  uae  of  the  Oommlttee  on  In- 
terior and  TnMuiaj  Affairs  one  thousand  ad- 
ditional coplea. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


legislation  ready  for  House  considera- 
tion.   We  have  cleaned  up  everything. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  will  announce 
the  program  tomorrow  for  Monday  and 
next  week.  There  will  be  some  impor- 
tant bills  come  up  on  Monday,  one  or 
two  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  and 
there  may  be  other  legislation. 

I  want  to  announce  to  the  Members 
that  on  Monday  there  will  be  at  least 
one.  if  not  more,  important  biU  to  come 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  will 
armovmce  that  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes.  surely. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OP  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT ENTITLED  "THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVrnES,  WHAT  IT  IS— WHAT 
IT  DOES" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  201)  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Besolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvltlea thirty-two  thousand  additional 
coplea  of  Houae  Document  Numbered  118, 
Bghty-alzth  Congreaa.  flrat  aeaalon.  entitled 
"The  Houae  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
UvlUes,  What  It  I»— What  It  Does". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  at  this 
time  if  he  will  advise  us  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  say  that  with  disposition  of  the 
business  before  the  House  today  there 
Is  no  other  legislation  available  to  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  the  week.  There- 
fore, there  will  be  no  further  legislation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  There 
may  be  some  imanimous-consent  re- 
quests where  they  have  to  be  cleared  or 
Bcreened,  but  no  legislative  program  for 
the  rest  of  the  week  because  there  is  no 


AUTHORIZING  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TO 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 
REQUESTING  COPIES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  451)  to  author- 
ize the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  former  Members 
of  Congress  requesting  such  copies,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThaX  aectlon 
73  of  the  Printing  Act,  approved  January  12. 
1895.  as  amended  (44  VS.C.  188) .  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  paragraph  relating  to 
ex-Presidents  and  ex-Vice  PresldenU  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"To  each  fcwmer  Senator.  Representative 
in  Congress,  Delegate  tran  a  territory,  or 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  Public  Printer,  one  copy  of  the 
daily. •• 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TO  PRINT  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT  A 
COMPILATION  OP  STUDIES  OF 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrecticm 
of  the  Committee  cm  House  Adminis- 
tration I  call  up  Soiate  CMicurrent 
Resolution  7  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there 
shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  doctmient  a 
compilation  of  the  studies  on  United  States 
foreign  poUcy  prepared  xinder  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  pvir- 
Buant  to  S.  Res.  336,  agreed  to  July  31.  1958. 
as  amended  by  S.  Ree.  31,  agreed  to  February 
2,  1969,  and  S.ltee.  250,  a^eed  to  Febniary 
9,  1960. 

Skc.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  coplea  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment. Such  additional  ooplea  Shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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The  eooenrrent  reaoiuticp  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  moUoo  to  rccooaklar  wm  laid  on 
the  table. 


REPORT  ON  UJB.  FOREION 
OPERATEOKB 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrecUon 
of  the  Committee  on  Hoaw  Admlnlstra- 
tloo.  I  call  up  Senate  Ooneurrent  Reso- 
lution 15  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
■ideratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  reeolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Jtepresentatives  conevrrtng),  Ttuit  there  be 
printed  with  UliutratlaDa.  ■•  •  Senate  docu- 
ment, a  report  entitled  "A  Beport  on  United 
States  Foreign  Openttone".  mibittltted  by 
B#n>tflr  AUec  J.  BUender  to  tbe  Smata  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Approprlatlona  on  February  1. 
19ei;  and  that  four  thoninrt  additional 
eoples  be  printed  for  the  un  of  that  commlt- 


The  c(H3current  resolution  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HUNGARIAN     INDEPENDENCE     DAY 

Mr.   LANQEN.     Mr.   I^^eaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Comrl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Racx>». 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Tb»e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  E^jwaker.  today  is 
celebrated  Hungarian  Independence 
Day.  In  the  year  1848,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  patriotic  and  courageous 
Lajoe  Kossuth,  this  braTs  nation  pro- 
claimed Its  independence  from  the  Hape- 
burg  Empire.  A  year  later,  this  freedom 
was  extinguished.  However,  the  fire  and 
thirst  for  liberty  was  nefer  suppressed. 

Years  later,  we  were  witness  to  the 
great  manifestation  of  this  courage  and 
belief  in  freedom  when  the  oppressed 
Hungarian  nation  rose  in  arms  against 
its  slayer  masters.  Once  acain.  the  iden- 
tical spirit  and  strength  of  belief.  moU- 
vated  the  Hungarian  people  to  Incredible 
lengths  in  their  attempt  to  achieve  their 
freedom.  The  world  saw  with  clarity 
that  freemen,  no  matter  their  country, 
have  the  common  bond  and  courage  to 
shed  their  blood  for  the  Ideals  in  which 
they  believe. 

So,  while  I  am  commemorating  this 
day.  a  great  milestone  In  the  history  of 
Hungary.  I  cannot  forget  that  this  na- 
tion is  in  the  bonds  of  a  far  greater 
slavery  than  she  endured  113  years  ago. 
Although  the  evil  use  of  brutal  and  over- 
whelming power  would  seem  to  be  able  to 
crush  even  the  spirit  of  her  people.  I 
am  8xn-e  that  today,  as  ever  In  her  long 
history.  Hungary  is  as  strooff  in  the  be- 
liefs which  have  been  the  Ideals  and 
guides  of  her  hopes  and  actions. 

I  have  faith,  as  I  know  have  the  brave 
Hungarian  people,  that  aoniartay  their 


desires  shall  be  fulfilled.  I  know  too, 
that  their  courage  Is  ready  to  meet  the 
test,  no  matter  how  brutal,  to  challenge 
the  oppressors  and  U>  break  the  chains 
which  bind  them. 

We  commemorate  this  day  with  a  feel- 
ing of  hope  and  with  a  tribute  to  a  brave 
people  who  merit  our  respect.  I  am  sure 
that  they  shall  be  free.  I  pledge  that 
this  great  Nation  will  someday  Join  with 
Hungary  in  the  bond  of  mutual  respect 
In  freedom  and  liberty. 


NEW  FEDERAL  JUDGESHIPS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Ca'-olina  [Mr.  JohasI  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  Joined  with  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress from  North  Carolina  in  recom- 
mending that  three  new  Federal  Judge- 
ships be  created  In  our  State.  Although 
I  assumed  that  all  three  new  Judges 
would  be  Democrats.  I  have  never  felt 
that  Judgeships  should  be  created  or 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  partisan  politics. 

My  recommendation  was  based  solely 
upon  figures  compiled  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, which  Indicated  that  in  IMO  the 
criminal  caseload  in  the  middle  dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina — one  Judge — 
was  the  highest,  and  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict— one  Judge — the  second  highest  of 
that  in  the  M  Federai  Judicial  districts 
In  our  country.  The  statistics  further 
indicated  that  In  the  eastern  and  middle 
districts  the  criminal  caseload  during 
the  last  5  years  has  been  running  four 
to  six  times  the  national  average  per 
Judgeship  and  from  two  to  four  times 
the  national  average  per  Judgeship  in 
the  western  district  of  North  CaroUnar— 
one  Judge. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  Federal  Judgeships 
should  not  be  created  on  a  pork-barrel 
or  logrolling  basis  regardless  of  which 
party  controls  the  White  House  and  will 
therefore  make  the  appointments.  Fed- 
eral Judgeships  should  be  created  only 
after  thorough  InvestigatkHi  has  dis- 
closed a  need  therefor.  Such  a  need 
for  additional  Judgeships  in  certain  dis- 
tricts in  our  country  has  been  apparent 
for  years  but  Congress  refused  to  create 
new  ones  notwithstanding  strong  rec- 
ommendations that  it  do  so  from  the 
previous  administration. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  In  this  connec- 
tion that  last  year  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  approved  HJl.  12552  which 
created  35  new  Federal  Judgeships;  that 
a  rule  was  granted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  June  25,  IMO,  making  it  in 
order  for  the  bill  to  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  in  the  House;  but  Con- 
gress was  allowed  to  adjourn  without 
the  bill  ever  having  been  called  up  for 
consideration. 

This  record  indicates  that  partisan 
political  considerations  were  used  to 
prevent  action  on  a  new  Judgeship  bill 
last  year,  and  If  I  were  inclined  to  iu\ot>t 
a  partisan  attitude  about  the  judiciary 


I  could  very  well  have  declined  to  join 
my  North  Carolina  colleagues  in  recom- 
mending three  new  Judgeahips  for  our 
State.  But  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
Federal  Judgeships  should  be  considered 
as  patronage,  or  that  partisan  politics 
should  be  involved  in  considering  how 
many  and  where  additional  judgeships 
should  be  created,  I  Joined  the  North 
Carolina  delegation  in  the  recommenda- 
tion previously  mentioned. 

I  think  whatever  new  Judgeships  are 
created  should  be  based  solely  upon  a 
factual  study  conducted  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Including  a  considera- 
tion of  recommendations  made  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  to  determine  the 
need  thereof  in  every  district.  The  only 
facts  that  should  determine  whether 
North  Carolina  needs  one.  two.  or  three 
new  Federal  Judgeships,  and  the  same 
would  apply  with  respect  to  the  need 
in  every  other  State,  are  at  least  the 
following :  First,  caseload — criminal  and 
civil;  second,  current  condition  of  the 
court's  docket:  third,  number  of  days 
in  each  year  the  sitting  judge  held 
court  or  the  number  of  days  In  which 
the  court  was  in  recess;  fourth,  median 
timelag  in  bringing  criminal  and  civil 
cases  to  trial. 

Perhaps  other  facts  are  equally 
worthy  of  consideration  but  the  fore- 
golrxg  are  certainly  pertinent  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  needs  of 
North  Carolina  compared  with  the  other 
States  before  any  final  determination  is 
made  If  such  an  impartial  study 
should  Indicate  that  North  Carolina 
needs  less  than  three  new  Federal 
Judgeships  to  guarantee  prompt  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  a  reasonably 
speedy  determination  of  civil  cases, 
then  I  will  oppose  creating  more  than 
are  necessary  for  theae  purposes. 

If  such  a  study  indicates  that  North 
Carolina  does  need  three  additional 
Federal  Judgeships.  I  will  vote  for  legls- 
laUon  creating  them  even  though 
there  Ls  no  assurance  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  draw  exclusively  from  his 
own  party  in  filling  the  positions.  If 
such  a  study  indicates  that  we  need  73 
new  Judgeships  in  the  United  States.  I 
will  support  a  bill  to  create  that  num- 
ber: but  if  after  aU  of  the  facts  are  in 
such  study  Indicates  that  we  do  not  need 
73  new  Judgeships,  or  that  North  Caro- 
lina does  not  need  S,  then  I  reserve 
the  right  to  oppose  legislation  creating 
any  unnecessary  judgeships  in  the 
other  States  and  in  my  own.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  any 
bill  which  would  create  unnecessary 
Judgeships  in  North  Carolina  or  else- 
where, and  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  not  give  any  considera- 
tion to  patronage,  politics,  or  logrolling 
arul  present  legislation  based  solely  and 
clearly  ui>on  recognized  need. 


THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fooaarr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
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Recosd  and  may  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
decades  have  passed  since  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  was  adopted.  lYils  act  was 
intended  to  protect  the  workineoum  to 
the  construction  Industry  from  having 
his  wages  driven  down  below  the  prevail- 
ing level  by  contractors  who  secured  the 
award  of  Federal  construction  contracts 
by  reason  of  their  substandard  wage 
scales. 

Under  this  act,  as  originally  con- 
ceived, rival  contracors  could  compete 
against  each  other  in  terms  of  efflclency, 
management  ability  and  the  like  but  not 
in  terms  of  their  wllllngnea  to  drive 
down  the  prevailing  wage  scale. 

This  useful  object  was  accomplished 
by  having  the  Secretary  predetermine 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  which  the  com- 
pany receiving  the  Federal  constnictlon 
contract  was  required  to  pay  by  law. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  30-year-old  Davis-Bacon  Aet  Is 
not  accomplishing  effectively  Its  original 
purpose.  When  the  law  was  enacted, 
the  construction  worker  received  his 
wages  only  in  the  form  of  an  hourly  rate 
of  pay.  Today,  the  construction  worker 
receives  his  wages  in  the  form  of  a  rate 
of  pay  and  also  fringe  benefits  such  as 
health  and  welfare  Insurance  and  re- 
tirement plans.  The  cost  of  such  fringe 
benefits  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
employer's  labor  costs  as  are  the  hourly 
rates  of  pay  The  Davls-Baoon  Act, 
however,  apphes  only  to  the  hourly  rate; 
It  does  not  apply  to  fringe  benefits. 

Consequently,  the  fair  employer  who 
pays  fringe  benefits  as  well  as  the  hour- 
ly rate  of  pay  is  subjected  to  unfair 
competition  for  Government  contracts 
by  the  emplojrer  who  does  not  give  his 
employees  health  and  welfare  protection 
and  retirement  benefits. 

It  is  the  principal  purpose  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  to  equaliae  com- 
I>etltion  between  employers  and  thus  to 
protect  established  and  prevailing  wage 
standards  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry. 

The  essential  feature  of  my  bill  Is  the 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  Include  in  his  wage  determinations 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  the  prevail- 
ing rate  of  payments  for  the  fringe  bene- 
fits specified  in  the  bUL  Thus,  if  em- 
ployers in  the  area  are  paying  10  cents 
an  hour — or  such  other  sum  as  may  be 
f  oimd  by  the  Secretary  to  be  prevailing — 
for  the  specified  fringe  benefits — aU  bid- 
ders wiU  have  to  figure  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  labor  cost.  The  substandard 
employer,  in  the  illustration  I  have  glvoi. 
will  not  get  a  10  cents  an  hour  dtseoont — 
as  is  the  case  under  the  present  languace 
of  the  law. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the 
Davis -Bacon  Act  which  require  modeml- 
satloQ.  The  fringe  benefit  problem,  taow- 
ever,  is  of  urgent  character.  I  have 
therefore  drafted  this  Mil  to  pravkte  a 
direct  solution  for  this  problem  and  I 


diaU  press  vigorously  for  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  bill  in  this  session 
of  the  Oongress. 

Our  economy  has  become  the  marvel 
of  the  world  because  it  operates  on  the 
bads  of  a  high  wage  structure.  It  has 
been  the  effort  of  the  Congress  to  pro- 
teet  wage  standards — not  to  destroy 
them.  In  the  midst  of  our  many  legis- 
lative problems  let  us  not  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  workers  and  of 
the  numerous  fair  employers  in  the  giant 
buOdlng  and  construction  industry  which 
operates  in  every  community  of  our  land. 
The  failure  to  include  the  prevailing  rate 
oi  pay  for  fringe  benefits  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  wage  determinaUone  is  a 
glaring  deficiency  of  the  Davia-Baeon 
Act.  Let  us  put  an  end  quickly  to  the 
wage  discount  sjrstem  whk^  now  exists 
under  that  act. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Knox  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aanroa)  for  March  15  through  18,  liKl, 
en  account  of  official  business  out  of 
elty. 

Mrs.  Dwmt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AaxHDS)  for  March  IS  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
JoMAS  for  5  minutes  on  March  15. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Cokcrxssioxal 
RacosD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
waa  granted  to: 

Mrs.  DWTXB. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  LAivGEif,  and  to 
Indude  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Maxtxh  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quert  of  Mr.  Cokmak)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Mdltbk. 

Itr.  Airruso  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROUiED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  fbOowlng  title: 

ft.  llTt.  An  met  to  antborlBB  tbm  i4>point- 
■MBt  o<  Dwight  David  SlfMnhower  to  the 
•ettve  Ilat  of  tbe  Regular  Anny.  and  for  other 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  ttpned  to;  aoeordlngly 
(ai  1  cfdott  and  fl  mintitf  pjb.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
dKF.  IfHTh  16,  Itn.  at  13  o'dock  noon. 


EXECUnVX  COMMUIVICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  JLUV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    SpeakeriB    table   and   referred    as 

follows: 

67a.  A  commtinlcaaoa  from  the  President 
of  tbe  Dalted  States,  transntUlng  ameDd- 
menta  to  tbe  budget  for  ttie  flacal  year  1962 
Involving  proposed  new  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity In  the  amount  at  130,936.000  and  In- 
creases in  1*m1tattops  amounting  to  $25,- 
lao.OOO,  aU  tor  the  Oeptritaent  erf  Labor 
(H.  Doc.  No.  108);  to  the  Committee  on 
ApprofJTlatloiiB  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
enlturc,  traaamlttlng  a  supplemental  report 
at  aooaerratlon  aooompUshmcnts  under  the 
eon  serration  rcaerre  program  during  calen- 
dar year  1900  mentioned  la  t2ie  Department's 
prrtlmtnary  report  traosBsltted  cm  January 
la.  19C1,  pursuant  to  PnbUe  Law  640,  84th 
Cbngress;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultare. 

680.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Zntolor.  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  aetlTltles  of,  ezpendtturss  by,  and  dona- 
ttens  to  the  Lignite  Research  Laboratory. 
Grand  rarks,  N.  Dak.,  tor  the  calrndsr  year 
I960,  puisnant  to  the  aet  of  March  36,  1948 
(62  Stat.  88>;  to  the  Committee  cm  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  final  report  of  the 
Boston  National  Hlstarie  Sites  Commlssl<m 
pertaining  la  particular  to  major  problems 
of  historical  preservation  In  the  municipal- 
ity of  Boston,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August 
4,  1950  (73  Stat.  279)  (H.  Doc.  No.  107);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulsr  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  jHteted  with 
nhifitratlons. 


REPORTS  OF  COltOdTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BTT.Tfl  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  EUacdirtlon  219.  Res- 
olution to  Increase  the  basic  clerk  hire  al- 
lowance of  each  ICember  of  the  House,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  126).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRUDXL:  Oonunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hoxise  Resolution  189.  Res- 
olution to  in-ovlde  funds  for  necessary  mls- 
cellaoieous  expenses  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  127) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDBL:  Committee  cm  House  Ad- 
ministration. Hotise  Resolution  3(X).  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
138).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  Hoiise  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  225.  Res- 
(dutlon  authorizing  the  employment  of  one 
additional  laborer,  Ofllce  at  the  Postmaster 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  139).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  TRIXDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnlstratlmi.  House  Resolution  304.  Res- 
olution to  provide  additional  fxinds  for  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  Mo.  130) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McFAUi:  Ccnnmittee  on  Bouse  Ad- 
ministration. House  Joint  Besolutlm  178. 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  tbm  reappoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  as  Ctttsen 
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Itef«nt  of  the  Board  of  BCfaiti  ctf  th*  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  wltbcnt  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  131).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ifr.  HATS:  CXxnmlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Ck>nouif«Bt  ResoluUon  61. 
Conoxirrent  reaoiutloa  to  print  as  a  House 
document  the  publication  "Vaets  on  Com- 
munism— Vol\mie  n.  The  Sorlet  Union 
Prom  Lenin  to  Khrushebeir*'  and  to  (trorlde 
for  the  printing  of  additional  cc^es;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  Noi  1S3).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  OB  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  81. 
Concurrent  reeolutlon  to  prorlde  for  the 
printing  of  a  Houee  doenment:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1S8).  Ordwed  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Conevrrent  Reeolutlon 
142.  Conciurent  reeolutton  authorlalnc  the 
printing  of  additional  ooplaa  of  the  report 
"Commimlst  Target  —  Tootlt  —  Communist 
In.nitratlan  and  Agitation  Taettos":  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  114)  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Ur.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
UtraUon.  House  ReeoluUon  91.  Reeolutlon 
authorising  the  printing  as  a  Houss  docu- 
ment certain  material  relating  to  the  Fry- 
Lngpan- Arkansas  project:  without  anMnd- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  136).  Ordwed  to  be 
printed. 

Ur.  HATS:  Committee  on  Bouse  Admln- 
Lsuatlon.  House  Reeolutton  104.  Reeolu- 
Uon authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
coplee  of  House  Report  No.  3387.  88th  Con- 
greas.  2d  aeeslon;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  138) .    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
UtraUon.  House  Reeolutlon  301.  Reeolu- 
tlon providing  for  additional  copies  of  Houee 
Document  No.  118.  88th  Congress.  1st  ees- 
Blon.  entitled  "The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  AcUvltles,  What  It  Is— What 
It  Does":  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
137).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. S.  461  An  act  to  authorize  the  dls- 
trlbuUon  of  copies  of  the  Congbsssionai. 
Rscoao  to  former  Members  of  Congrees  re- 
queetlng  auch  copies,  without  an>endment 
(Rept.  No.   138).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnla- 
tratlon.  Senate  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  7 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  a  compilation  at  studlee  of  U.S 
foreign  policy;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No     139).     Ordered   to  be   printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnla- 
tratlon.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  IS 
Concurrent  resolution  to  fnlnt  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  additional  coplee.  "A  Report 
on  U.S.  Foreign  Operations."  submitted  by 
Senator  Alubm  J.  BLLENoaa:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  140).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  BLATNIK  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S  307.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
beach  erosion  control  of  the  shore  In  San 
Diego  County.  Calif.:  without  amendment 
(  Rept.  No.  104) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr.  CEIXSR:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Joint  Resolution  33.  Joint  resolution 
to  deelgnate  the  first  day  of  May  of  each 
year  as  Law  Day.  U.SJk.:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  165)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar 

Mr.  CKLLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  Joint  Resolution  143.  Joint  reeolutlon 
authorising  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  the  week  In  May  of  each 
year  in  which  falls  the  third  fHday  of  that 
month  as  National  Transportation  Week: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  168).  Referred 
u>  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLJFIZLD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic   Energy      Report   pursuit    to  .section 


a03  Atomlo  Bnergy  Act  of  1954  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  167).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  ths  Stata  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CnXBR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  4868.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
80-273  relating  to  State  taxaUon  of  Inter- 
state coounerce;  without  aaaendment  (Rept 
No.  168).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stata  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  CX5MMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILU3   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prlnUnc  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fallows: 

Mr.   FKIOHAN:  Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary.    HJl.   1868.     A   bill   for   the   reUef   of 
Maurice    Derlln;     with    amendment     (Rept 
No.    141).     Referred    to    the    Committee    of 
the  Whole  Ho\ise. 

Mr.  CHKLT:  Oommlttee  on  the  Judlclary 
HJl.    1463.     A   bill    for    the   reUef   of    Mario 
Menna:    with   amendment    (Rept     No     142) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr.  FKIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  1871.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sato  Tasuda.  Mr.  Sellchl  Tasuda.  and  Mrs 
Tsuru  Tasuda:  with  amendment  (Rept  Nn 
143).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houss. 

Mr.  FKIOHAN:   Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.    HJL  1678.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock:  without  amendment  (Rept   No    144) 
Referred    to   the    Committee   of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHKLF:   Oommlttee  on   the  Judiciary 
H.R.  1704.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Shee 
Won:    without  amendment    (Rept    No    146) 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr.  WALTKR:   Committee  on   the   Judici- 
ary.    HJl.  1871.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mln 
Ja  Lee:  without  amendment  (Rept   No    14«i 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House. 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H.R.  1886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pan- 
aglotls  Sotlropouloe;  with  amendment  ( Rept 
No  147).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr.    POFF     Conunlttee   on    the    Judiciary 
HJl.  1873     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Stan- 
Islawa    Zlolo:     without    amendment     (Rept 
No    148)       Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTKR:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary HJl.  2101  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Evelina  Scarpa:  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
149)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  WALTKR.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary H  R.  2158.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sister  Marie  Bernard  (Miss  NlcoUna  Oasa). 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  160)  Referred 
to   the   Committee  of  the  Whole   House. 

Mr  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  2331.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peggy 
Loene  Morrison:  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  151).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the   Whole   House. 

Mr   MOORK:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.   2681       A   bill   for   the  relief   of   Terata 
Klyoshl   Johnston:    with  amendment   (Rept. 
No.  163 ) .    Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whole  Houss. 

Mr.  MOORK:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  4317  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Darld  Tao 
Chung  Wang:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  168).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houss. 

Mr.  LANK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.   1379      A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  de- 


pendenU  or  eatate  of  CarroU  O.  Swltzer: 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  154).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oocnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.   LANK:    Committee  on  the  JudlcUry 
HR.  1393      A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr    Earl 
H     Pendell;     with    an\endment    (Rept     No 
1551        Referred    to    the    Oommlttee    of    the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  1481  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roeemary 
B  Patmour;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
16«i  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R  2138.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  O 
Oreenhalgh:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
167).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whol?  House 

Mr  MacORSOOR:  Conunlttee  en  the  Judi- 
ciary H  R.  2143  A  bni  for  the  relief  of 
Capt  Arnold  M.  Anderson:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  168)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  3179  A  bin  fo.-  the  relief  of  Kssle  V. 
Johnson;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  169). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr     LANE     Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
H  R    3180      A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugene  C 
Harter    without  amendment  (Rept   No   160). 
Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House 

Mr    LANE     Ccunmlttee   on    the   Judiciary 
H  R   2818     A  blU  for  the  relief  of  CWO  James 
M     Cook,     without    amendment    (Rept     No. 
161)       Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 
Whole  House 

Mr  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  6179  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  UB 
Display  Corp;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
182 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  ths 
Whole  House 

Mr  iJiHZ  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  5180  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ferenc 
Domjaii  and  others;  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  183).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolution*  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CARET: 

HJl  5814    A    bill    to   provide   for   the   fur- 
nUhlng    of    the    CoNoaissioNAi.    Rscobd    to 
members    of    the    Federal    Judiciary:    to    ths 
Committee    on    House    Administration 
By  Mr    CKLLER 

H  R  5615  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of 
mle  38,  United  SUlea  Code,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  5816  A  bill  to  amend  secOon  1871  of 
Utle  28.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
subeUtence  and  limit  mileage  allowances  of 
grand  and  petit  Jurors:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    CHELF 

HR  6617  A  bin  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Cultural  Center  Act  so  as  to  make  It  perma- 
nent and  to  provide  for  a  Uvlng  memorial 
to  past  PresldenU  of  the  United  SUtes  in- 
cluding Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  Theodore  Rooserelt:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr    COHKLAN: 

HJl.  6618  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  off  the  coast  of  southsm  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  referred  to  as  the  Jusn  Rod- 
rtg\ies  Cabrlllo  Islands;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

HJl  6619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Kmployees  Health  BeneflU  Act  of  1960,  to 
eliminate  any  dlscrUnlnatlon  against  mar- 
ried female  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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H.R.  5630.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Group  Life  Insuranoe  Act  of 
1964;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post  Oaee  and 
Clvn  Service. 

HR.  5621.  A  bUl  to  atnend  the  Federal 
Employees  Oroup  Life  Insurance  Aet  of 
1964,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Poet  Ofltoe  and 
run  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOOARTT: 
H  R.    5622.     A  bill    to  amend   the  Davls- 
Biic-on  Act.  as  amended;  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  as  amended:  and  the  National  Housing 
Act.   as  amended;    and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GARLAND: 
HR     5623.     A   bill   to   make   available   to 
children  who  are  handicapped  by  deafness 
the   specially    trained   teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make 
available  to  Individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing    Impairments   the   specially   trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help   them  overcome  their  handicaps;   to 
the  Committee  on  Bducmlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GRAT: 
HR.   5634.     A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade    Commission   Act    to  provide   for  the 
Issuance  of   temporary   cease-and -desist  or- 
ders to  prevent  certain  acts   snd  practices 
pending  completion  of  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission proceedings;    to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  6035.  A  bill  to  amend  ths  fMeral 
Trade  Conunlsslon  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent compeUtlve  enterprise  by  proTldlng 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Inteistate  and 
FVjtetgn  Oonunerce. 

HJl.  6626.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  the 
hovm  of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting 
stations:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
^arelgn  Conunerce. 

HJl.  5627.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serrtoes 
or  facillUes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
HR.  5628.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
InvestigaUon  of  the  desirability  and  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Ha- 
^/>nfci  Tropical  Botanic  Oarden;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJL  6629.  A  hUl  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  6630.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lUhment  at  voluntary  pansUwi  plans  by  salf- 
employed  Individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAfi: 
HJl.  5631.  A  bin   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  assist  small  and  Inil^lMBd- 
ent  business,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN: 
H.R.  6682.  ▲   bin   to   amend   ths   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  chart- 
table  contributions  to  certain  historical  so- 
eieUes  and  agencies  by  Individuals  shall  be 
deductible  for  Income  tax  purpoM*  un4er  th* 
more    llt)eral    30-percent    limitation   of   ad- 
justed gross  Income;  to  the  Oomnklttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PKLLT: 
HR  5633.  A  bill   to  amend   MCtlos  8   Of 
Uie  Federal  Ressrre  Act.  as  amanded.  section 
18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Aet. 
and  section  6166  of  the  Bsvlsed  Btetotea,  as 
amended,    and   for   other   purpoaes:    to   tbs 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciursncy. 
By  Mr.  BTAN : 
H  R.  5634.  A   blU   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oods  of  1964  to  remoire  all  llmlta- 
tlons  upon  the  amount  of  ths  deduetton  al- 
lowed a  taxpayer  for  aaadlcal,  dental,  and 
related  expenses;  to  the  Commlttse  tm  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  6636.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commarce  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competition  between  domestic  in- 
dustries operating  under  the  Fair  Labor 
atandarda  Act  and  foreign  industries  that 
suppUad  articles  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

HJl.  6696.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctxle  of  1954, 
and  certain  provisions  of  title  26,  United 
States  C(3de.  relating  to  taxaUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 

HJl.  6637.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  extend  protection  to  the 
pubUc  by  Indemnifying  transportation  com- 
panies against  public  liability  arising  from 
the  risks  Involved  in  the  transportation  of 
nudear  or  other  unusually  hazardous  prod- 
ucts and  materials,  to  limit  the  UablUty  of 
transportation  companies  so  Indemnified, 
and  for  other  p  irposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 

Hit.  6638.  A  blU  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  In  the  case  of  sets  or  strings 
of  such  bulbs;  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

KJ.  Res.  814.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
ths  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formtilate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  WUson;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  SCHEBER: 

H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBiPHTM.: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  196.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  dtirlng 
ths  Mfe  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  197.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognise  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.T.,  as 
the  progenitor  of  America's  national  symbol 
"Uncle  Sam";  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  (by  request)  : 
H.  Res.  226.  Resolution  expressing  the  cense 
of  the  House  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Sducatloo,  and  Welfare  should  study  and 
investigate  the  Santa  Cruz  plan  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  hoepltallzed  mental  patients; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oonunerce. 
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PRIVATE  BlliS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  oC  rule  xxil.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  CHURCH: 

H.R.  5639.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mlse  Kg 
Low  Gene;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  5640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marlaiuia  CampaneUa;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6641.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonett 
You  Jae  Soon  Cassar;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  HERLONG: 

HJl.  5642.  A  bm  for  the  reUef  of  Delflna 
Duarte  and  Anicla  Duarte;  to  the  Ccwnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

HJl.  5643.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Stephen 
A.  Clemente;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judl<jlary. 

H.R.5644.  A  blU  to  conler  Jurisdiction  on 
the  VS.  District  Court  for  ttie  District  of 
Hawaii  to  hear,  determine  and  render  Judg- 
ment on  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Agnes  J.  Wong 
against  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EEOGH: 

H.B.  5646.  A  blU      for   the   reUef  of   BorU 
Edelman;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

HJl.  5646.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Tung  Hul 
Lin;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJl.  5647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  C. 
Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber.  Milton  A.  Chace. 
and  Richard  P.  Turner;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 

H.R.  5648.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  George 
Paraskeropoulous;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

HJl.  5649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglota 
O.  and  Paraskevas  G.  MltcheU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6650.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Stephanie 
Jedlicka;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Vlasios  Manavis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  5652.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kevork 
Torolan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STBATTON: 

H.R.  5663.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.J.Bes.  816.  Joint  resoltrtton  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
a  medal  on  Thomas  Anthony  Dooley  HI; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  4  of  rale  XXU.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona:  Memorial  of 
tks  Stata  of  Arlaona  requesting  the  Con- 
fftm  of  ths  United  States  to  enact  a  gold 
subsidy  law  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
y>l«f  production  In  the  United  States  and 
ttksraby  mwli^tainlng  a  high  employment  level  > 
for  miners;  to  the  Committee  on  IntMlor 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN:  Resolution  memo- 
rtaUslng  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  gainful  emr 
plofmKit  of  ths  people  of  the  State  of  Bbode 
Island  and  Provldeaoe  Plantations  In  the 
textile  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

96.  By  Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Petition  of  Mr. 
Dennis  Wlta,  Local  711,  UAW-CIO.  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  members  thereof,  for  the  inclusion 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  In  the  experimental 
food  stamp  plan,  and  for  the  permanent 
substitution  of  Uie  food  stamp  plan  for  the 
present  plan  of  dlstrlbutloa  of  surplus  com- 
modities for  poor  relief;  to  ths  Committee 
on   Agricultiire. 

96.  By  Mr.  SHRIVKR :  Petition  of  MTs.  Wal- 
ter Litton  of  Peabody.  Elans.,  and  other  dti- 
sens  of  the  Fourth  Dlstrlet  of  Kaosas  ex- 
pressing their  opposition  to  any  increase  tn 
the  appropriation  fbr  Oovenanent  enter- 
tainment, especially  for  the  pnrrtiass  of 
liquor;  to  the  Cbmmtttee  on  Appcoprlattona, 
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REGULATION  OF  LOOBYINa  ACT 
In  c(»npllance  with  PttbUc  Law  601. 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbsrlng    Act.    section    308(b),    which 
proTldes  as  follows: 

(b)  All  IxuTornuttlon  rwfntred  to  b«  filed 


under  the  proTl*lon«  of  thla  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly. 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the   CONGKKSSIONAL    RXCOEO 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
Included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1960  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter : 

A.  Active-Retired  LighthoOM  Service  Em-  A    Arnold.     Fortas    &    Porter.     1229     19th 

ployees    AsaocUtlon.    Post    0«ce    Box    2169.      Street  NW .   Washington.   DC 


South   Portland.   Maine. 

D.   (0)  saM.SC      E.   (B)  9aMM. 

A.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Asaociatlon. 
802   Ring   BuUdlng.  WashlBCton,  D.C. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  AUen  *  Merrill  Armour. 
lOOi  iSth  Street  KW.,  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  UvBlc  Operators  of  America,  Inc  .  128 
East   i4th  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D    (6)  SaOO      E.    (9)    $1. 

A.  WUliam  B,  Allen.  917  l»th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Rubber.  Cork.  Linoleum  *  Plas- 
tic Workers  of  America.  High  at  Mill  Street. 
Akron.  Ohio. 

D     (6)  $2,210.      E.    (9)    •14.70. 

A  American  Automobile  Aaeoclation.  1712 
G  Street.  NW  .  Washlngfton.  D.C. 


B.  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion. Mescalero,  N  Mex. 
E.    (9)  S3.41 

A.  Arnold.     Fortas     &     Porter.     1229     19th 
Street.  Washington.  DC 

B    Commissioner    of    Baseball.    30    Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E     (9)  »679  98  

A    Joseph   L.   Borda.  918   iSth   Street  NW  . 

A    Arnold.     Fortas     St     Porter.     1229     19th      W.ishington.  D  C 


A  Mrs  Paul  Blanshard,  345  Second 
Street  NE  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Jus- 
tice 

D     i6)    1300      E     (9i    Siao. 

A  W  O  Blewelt.  301  Ollye  Street.  St 
LouLs,  Mo 

B    Peabody  Coal  Co  ,  301  Olive  Street.  St 

La>ui.«    Mo 


Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Aseoclallon. 
lOO  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

E     i9i   S4.362  19 

A  Atlantic.  Gulf  &  Great  Lakes  Shipbuild- 
ing Association.  529  Tower  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (S)    S21.4d6.58      E    i9i    121486  58 


B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A  Joseph  Borkln.  802  Ring  Building, 
W.ishington.  D  C 

B  Alleghany  Corp  .  230  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  T 

A  J  Wiley  Bowers.  SUth  and  Cherry 
StreeU.  Chattanooga.  Tenn 

B  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Aaeo- 
riHtion.  Sixth  dc  Cherry  Streets,  Chattanooga. 


A    Irvin   L.   Barney.   400   First   Street   NW 

A.  American    Carpet    Institute.    Inc  .    350  Washington.  DC 

Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  K.T.  B    Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  .\mer-  

E     (9)    $1.56701  lea.  4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City    Mo                    A    Charles  B    Bowling.  ICIS  H  Street  NW.. 

—.  D     (6)13.225                                                                   Washington.  DC 

A.  American  Dental  AaaocUtlon.  222  East  B    The    national    Grange.    1616    H    Street 

Superior  Street.  Chicago.  Dl.  A    Richard    E     Barton.    1000    Connecticut      NW    Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $11,324.77.     K.   (9)    $11,324.77.  Avenue.   Washington.   DC                                                 D     (6)    $600 

^—  B.  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.  404  

A.  American    Gas    Aaaoclation.    Inc  ,    420  South  Blxel  Street.  Los  Angelee.  Calif                       A    Roland  Boyd.  218  East  LouisUna  Street, 


Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  American  Library   AMOClation.   50   East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.   Dl. 
D.   (6)    $130.     E.   (9)   %*JB90M. 

A.  American    Merchant    Marine    Institute. 
Inc  .  11  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 
E     (9)    $56250 


D     (6)     $3,500       E     (9)     $3,500 


McKlnney,  Tex 

B    Wherry    Housing    AaaocUtlon,    1737    H 


A    Roy  Battles.  1616  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash-      Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 


ington.  DC 

B.   National  Orange  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry. 1616  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     i6)  $3,650 


D     (6)    $7.89777       B.    (9)    H157. 


A.  American  Nurses'  Asaociatlon.   Inc 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $5.36169      E.   (9)    •6,3«1.69 
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A    American    Thrift  AMcmbly,    1025   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6»    $660  50      E    (9)    •8.««9.77. 


A    Carl     H      Berglund.     f320     Washington 
Building,  Tacoma.  Wash 
E     (9)  $8  36 

A    Helen    Berthelot,    1925    K    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Communications    Workers    of    America 
E    (9)    $3.268  09 


A  Boykln  ft  De  FrancU.  1000  ISth  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Mrs  Claire  Hugo  Stlnnes,  Oroasen- 
baumerstrasse  253.  Mulhelm  Ruhr.  Germany. 

D     (0)    $5,000       E     (9)    $186 


A  Boykln  &  De  FrancU,  1000  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Studlengesellschaft  fur  Privatrechtllche 
Auslandslnteressen.  ev  Contrescarpe  45. 
Germany 

E     (9)    $280 


A.  American    Veterinary    Medical    Assocla-  A    Blgham.   Englar.    Jones   ft   Houston.   99  a    Charles   N.   Brady.    1712   O   Street   WW  , 

tlon,  600  South   Michigan   Avenue.  Chicago.  John  Street.  New  York.  NY  ,  and  839  Shore-  Washington.  D  C 

1)1     '  ham   Building.    Washington,    DC  b    American   Automobile  Association.   1712 

E.    (9 1    $597  44  B    The  American  Institute  of  Marine  Un-  q  street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
derwTlters.  the  Association  of  Marine  Under-                                             

A.  Robert    E.    Ansheles.    1028    Connecticut  writers  of  the  United  States.  American  Cargo  a    Brotherhood    of   Locomotive   Engineers. 


Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Thrift  Assembly.   1028   Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,800 


A    Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva 
tlon.  Mescalero,  N.  Mez. 


War   Risk  Reinsurance   Exchange.   American  1122  Engineers  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Hull  Insurance  Syndicate.  

E.    (9)    $22  02  A    J     Olney    Brott.    730    16th    Street    NW  . 
Washington   DC 

A    Blgham.    Englar.   Jonee   ft   Houston,   99  B    American  Bankers  AssoclaUon.   12  East 


John  Street.  New  York.  N  Y  .  and  839  Shore-      36th   Street.   New   York.   NY. 
ham  BuUdlng.  Washington,  DC  D     (6)    $600      E    (9)    $19  96 

B.  Mollers      Sudlah      Shlpbreakers.      Ltd  :  

Alpha    Shipping    Co  ,    Ltd  :    and    Lancashire  A    C    Blake   Brown.  839    17th  Street   NW. 

Washington.  DC 

B    National  Association  ot  Motor  Bus  Own- 

ers    839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

A    Arkansas     Railroad     Oommlttee,     1100         A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  street  NW  .  

Boyie  Btaidlng.  Little  Rock.  Art.  Washington.  DC  A    Henry  H    Buckman.  84  Buckman  BuUd- 

B    Class     I    railroads    opsratinf     in     tb«         B.  Communications    Workers   of   America,      ing.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
State  of  Arkansas  1W8  K  Street  NW  ,   Washington.   DC.  B    Florida     Inland      Navigation     District 

D.  (e)   taaJO.    K.  (»>  $1.4UM.  «-  (»)   •a.903.01  Cltisens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell.  Fla, 


A.  Apparel    Indvistry    Committee    on    Im- 
ports. 2000  K  Street  NW..  WashlngtMi.  DC,     Shipping  Co  .  Ltd 
E.   (9)  $1,876.88.  K    (»)    •1291. 
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A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build-  A.  Donald    8.    Dawson,    731     Washington 
ing.  JacksonvUle.  Fla.  BuUdlng,  Wa^lngton. DC. 

B.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dlstrtct,  B.  CJ.T.    Financial    Corp.,    650    Madison 
720  Florida  Title  Building,  JacksonviUe,  Ra.  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Rodger  S.  Ounn,  4618  Highland  Drive. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.,  Post  Ofllce  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  OfBce  Bos  7M. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  798.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    731    Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)   $661.27. 


A    Hal   M.  Chrlstensen.  222  East  Superior 

Street.  Chicago,   111. 

B    American  Dental  Atsoclatlon,  222  East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $3,000. 


A.  S.  P.  Deas,  620  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 


A.  Violet    M.    Ounther,    1341    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1S41 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.04.     E.   (9)    $188.89. 


A.  Gypsum    Association,   201    North    Wells 
Street   Chicago,  111. 


A.  John  W.  Edelman.   1025  Vermont  Ave 
nueNW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  99  Washington,  D.C. 
A    Cities  Service  Petroleum.  Inc..  70  Pine     University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y._  g    ^jj.  pre'ight  Forwarders  Association,  802 


Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


D.   (6)    $2,001.61.    E.  (9)  $174.72. 


A.  Lotils    P.    Haffer,    802    Ring    Building, 
ashlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Aaso 
Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  S48 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  RaUroad  AssoclaUon,  848 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Harold    B.    Edwards,    1001    Connecticut  ,    „  _  ^„_    ,„..     _.     ^   ._„ 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC.                                  w    ^.^T.n^  or'"'°°'       ^   ^       ^^^  ' 

B.  united   Steelworkers   of    America,    1800      ^^^^iJf^JS;,^^?     Banker.     As«>clation     of 


Commonwealth   Building.   Pittsburgh,   Pa 
D.   (0)    $3,304.85.    E.  (9)$300. 


A  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  ft  Japanese  Property.  926  National 
Press  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $200       E     (9)    $100. 


A.  Lawrence    K.    Ernst,    301    East    Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  As- 
soclaUon, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Washlng- 

A    Bernard  J    Conway.   222  Bast  Superior     ton.  D.C. 

8treet.Chlcago.nl  E.   (9)  $16.80. 

B.  American   DenUl  A.uoclation,  222  Bast  ^_,_^^  ,  ,n««^ 

superior  Street.  Chicago,  111.  ^.^"   ^    ■^°4°"?.\  ^"f"  '    ^   ^ 

n    (B)a4  00o  nectlcut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  DC. 

(D,  •^.ow  ^^^  ^    ^^^  $47i25. 

A,  Ben    C    Corlett.   730   18th    Street   NW.,  ,    „  -. 

Washington  DC  ^-  J*™««    Plnucane,    926    National    Press 

B    American  Bankers  Association.  12  East     Building,  Washington,  DC 


America,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

r..c. 

D    (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $1,028.64. 

A.  Robert   E.   Harper,    1913    I  Street   NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Business    PubUcatlons.    Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW^  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Chas.  H.  Heltsel,  606  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $930.     E.   (9)    $306.91. 


36th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)  $1,260.    B.  (9)  $A98.18. 

A.  Council  for  Exceptional  ChUdren,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
B     (9)  $201.77 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D     (6)    $460  09.      B.    (l<)     $480.00. 


B.  Committee  for   Return   of   Confiscated         ^   ^^^  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecticut 
German  and  Ja^ese  Property.  926  National     Avenue,   Washington,  D.C. 

^  "^  — ■-       -  •^-"  g    United     States-Japan    Trade    Oovincll. 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $100. 


Building.  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   $100. 


A.  Donald  O.  Fletcher.  828  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  OouncU.  828  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $3,760.     E.   (9)  $640.21. 

A.  E.   F.   Forbes,   604   Mission    Street,    San 


A.  L.  S,  Hltchner,   1146   19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Agricultural    Chemicals    As- 
sociation. 


A    County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cah-      "ij'^'^jj^;,^^ 
fornla.     1100     Elks     BuUdlng.     Sacramento  ^  "" 

Calif 

B.    (9)  $454.95 


A.  Prank  N.  Hoffmann,   1001   Connecticut 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Assocla-      Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 


tlon,  Inc.,  604  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 


B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America.    1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Plttsbtirgh,  Pa. 
D    (6)    $4,000,     E.   (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Paul    L.    Courtney.     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
D     (6)  $300. 

A.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman   Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 
D    (6)  $45860,    E.  (9)  $488.60. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  Poet  Office 
Box  7284.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
1784  N   Street     NW.,   Washington   6,   D.C. 


A.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923  East  Llncolnway,  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 
D.    (6)    $830.     E.   (9)    $1,772.48. 


A.  Lelf  Gilstad.  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
A.  Leo  J,  Crowley.  840  Equitable  BuUdlng.     ington,  D.C. 


Denver.  Colo 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  848 
Equitable  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

A  John  T,  Curran,  B18  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organlmtlons,  818  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $8,280.    B.  (9)  $831. 


B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  John  A.  Gosnell,  801    19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Small    Business    Men's    Asso- 
ciation. 

D,  (6)   $900. 


A.  Comelitu  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

——  B.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  1712 

A    Charles  L  Cusumano.  42  Broadway,  New  O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

York.  NY.  ~~"                                 ^„ 

B    Caslnyro  Cluricl,  906  Bast   14l8t  Street,  A.  Albert    A.    Grorud,    816    E    Street   NE., 

Bronx.  NY.  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)  $1,880     B  (9)  $32.  B.  Taklma  Indian   Association    of   Waah- 

—^  ingtmi  State. 

A    Michael   P.   Daniels,    1000   Connecticut  D.  (6)  $28.     E.  (9)   $20.20. 

Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  

B.  United     States-Japan     Trade    OoimcU,  A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  Ington.  D.C. 

D    (6)   8200  B.  American    Smelting    ft    BeOnlng    Co., 

Hkw  Tort.  N.T.,  et  al. 

A    B     B    Davenport.    Jr.,    FarmvUle.   N,C.  D.  (6)  88,800.     B.  (9)   81.944. 


A.  John  M.  Hurley.  302  Hoge  Building.  Se- 
attle, Wash. 
D.    (6)    $46.66. 

A.  William  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Harold  G.  Jacobeon,  1476  South  Fourth 
East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Bay  L.  Jenkins,  1066  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Soclete  Internationale  Pour  Participa- 
tions Industrlalies  Et  Comm«-clales,  S.A,, 
Peter  Merlanstr.  19,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

A.  Peter  Dierks  Joers,  810  Whlttlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dierks  Forests,  Inc.,  810  Whlttlngton 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A.  W.  D.  Johnson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Order  of  RaUway  Oondiictors  ft  Brake- 
men,  O.R.C.  ft  B.  BuUdlng,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 
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A.  Omar  B.  Katchum,  900  MarjUuid  Areau* 
NK^  WMblngton.  D.C. 

B.  Vet«ruu  of  Foreign  Wan  of  tbm  Unltadi 

States. 

D.  (0)  $s.BM.n.   K.  (9)  $anM. 

A.  Tom  Klllefer,  1000  CozuMCtlcut  ATenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Commltt««     of     Axamrtettn     St— mahlp 

Lines.    1000   Connecticut   ATcnue.    Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (8)    »14M7.     E.   (9)    $8^4. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1038  Connecticut 
Arenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Equipment  Dlstrlbuton. 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  AModatlon,  Aluminum 
Extruders  Council,  and  Northwestern  Lum- 
bermen's  Aasoclatlon. 

K.   (9)    •1,400.98. 

A.  T.  Bert  King.  813  PemwylTanla  Build- 
ing, Waahington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savinge  it  Loan  League, 
321  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    $€50. 

A.  James  P  Kmetz,  1435  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  BUne  Worken  of  America,  900 
15th  SUeet  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,802. 

A.  A.  W.  Koehler.  839  17th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  ot  Motor  Bus  Own- 
er««.  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Komlners  ft  Port,  B39  Tcmtr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  AUantlc  Ouif  &  Oreat  Lakes  Shipbuild- 
ing Aasoclatlon,  529  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (8)    115,400.     E.   (9)    $A.486J1. 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Poet  OflBce  Box  381, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Profeaslonal  Employees 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Poet 
Offlce  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  Mso.    E.  (9)  giae. 

A.  G  E.  Lelghty,  400  rtrtt  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc..  Post  Offlce  Box 
3013.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D,   (8)    M.     E.   (9)   94. 

A.  Jonathan  Llndley,  740  11th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Anoclatlon,  Inc  . 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.    (8)    »450.      E.    (9)    $8.00. 

A.  Pred  Livingston,  803  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

B  Air  Prelght  Porwarders  Association,  803 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Pred  Livingston,  803  Sing  Building, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Alleghany  Corp.,  330  Park  Arenue,  New 
Yjrk.    NY. 

A.  Lobby  for  Peace  (Northern  California) , 
345  Franklin  Street,  San  nmnelsco,  Calif. 
D    (6)    •2.844  62      E.   (9>    93.701.87. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1818  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aaaoelatlons,  Inc., 
1616   P   Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (0)  93,000.    E.   (9)  877.38. 

A.  H.  B  Luckett.  311  OallXomla  Street, 
San  Pranclsoo,  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Conunlttee  on 
Conference  Studies,  207  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  400  Plrst  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  AseoclaUon. 
400  Plrst  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (0)  91.050. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr  .  530  West  Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

B  California  liailroad  Association,  315 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D     (8)    14.250.      E.    (9)   9058  96. 


A.   J.    A.    McCallam.    1507    Vf    Street    NW 
Wa.sh!ngton,  DC 
E     (9)  956744 


A  WUUam  A.  McCllnU)ck.  Jr  ,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard,  Skolile   lU 

B.  National  C-jnunlttee  for  Insurance 
Taxation.  The  Hay-Adams  House.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A  McOure  A  McClure.  1710  H  Street  NW  . 
Wa.shlngton.  D  C 

B.  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp  .  515  Madison 
Avenue.  New  Ynr't.  .N.Y. 

B     (9)  1257  49. 

A  McClure  &  McClure.  1710  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Philadelphia  Ac  Reading  Relief  A.'wocla- 
tlon,  Reading.  Pa. 

A.  John  H   McCormlck.Jr 
B    Council   for    E:xcepUonal   Children.    1201 
16lh  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

A.  Joseph  J  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B    United    Steelworkers    of    America.    1500 
Conunonwealth   Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D     (6)  93.30485.      E.    t9)  9300 

A  Charles  R  McNeill,  730  16th  Street 
NW..   Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
3«th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

D     (6)  9500.      E     (9)  920. 

A  John  W  MacKay.  509  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   DC 

B.  National  Postal  Union,  506  14th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     (8)  93,215  45       E     (9)  1200. 

A.  MacLelsh,  Spray,  Price  A  Underwood, 
134    South    La  Salle   Street.   Chicago,    111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  Hay-Adams   House,   Washington.   DC 

D.   (6)    90,800.     E.   (9)    946538. 

A.  Albert  E.  Maddocks,  1883  South  Seventh 
East,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc..  Post  Offlce 
Box  2013.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  James  Mark,  Jr  .  1435  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  94.062. 

A.  David  MathewB.  Jr  .  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exchange,  345  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  Joe  O.  Matthews,  944  Transportation 
Building.   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $14884.      E.    (9)    $84  14 

A  Albert  E  May.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  8te«unshlp 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wsshlng- 
ton,  DC. 

D.    (0)  $230.      E.    (9)  $24.19. 


A  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  A  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  3800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  lU. 

D     (8)  $1,205.      E     (9)  $380. 

A  El  Us  E  Meredith,  3000  K  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Apparel  Industry  Committee  on  Im- 
p<irt8.  20O0  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

D     (8)  $15825 


A  Roes  A  Messer,  Post  Offlce  Box  1611, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Post  Offlce  A 
Oeneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
Pi>st  Offlce  Box   1611,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (8)  $1,200       E     (9)  $10667. 

A  M  L  Mlnzer,  Jr.  2631  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street,  New  York  City 

D     (6)  $1,868  85.     E.    (9)  9353.81. 

A  Waller  H  Moorman,  4850  East-West 
Highway.  Betheeda.  Md. 

B  Maryland  Railroad  AseoclaUon,  300  St. 
Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D     (6)  $3,000. 

A  Curtis  MorrU,  1726  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Oas  Association.  Inc.,  430 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  J  Walter  Myers,  Jr ,  Post  Offlce  Box 
rJ84,  station  C.  AUanta,  Oa. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Asaodation  Co-op,  Post 
Offlce   Box  7384,  Station  C,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

A    National   Associated   Businessmen,  Inc  , 
1735  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.O. 
D     (8)    $309  90.      E     (9)    9544.93. 


A  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y 

A  National  .\ssoclatlon  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  A  Conservation  County  Offlce 
Employees. 

D    (8)  $31,177.     E.    (9)  91.480. 


A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners.  839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 


A  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States.  348  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D  C 

D     (6)  94,114.     E.   (9)  91JK)0. 

A  National  Asaorlatlon  of  Poet  Offlce  and 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees,  724 
Ninth  atrept  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    910.347.05.     E.    (9)    91383.77. 

A  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  Stjuth  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111  .  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wafhlng- 
ton.  DC. 

E     (9)    $9,255  82 

A  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc  ,  95  Madison  Aveniie,  New  York.  NY,  and 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (8 1    $2,238 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 

Chappell.  Nebr. 

D     (8)    $1,22451.     E.    (9)    $1,334.61. 

A  National  Business  Publications,  Inc., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
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A.  National  Committee  for  Inatiranoe  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (8)    934.300.     K.   (9)    983,789.60. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Bepeal  of 
Taxes  on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses.  Inc  ,  740  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

D     (8)    $13,332  73      B.   (9)    $13333.78. 

A    The    National    Orange.    1610    H    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
E     (9)    $8,000. 

A  National  Postal  Union.  509  14th  Street, 
WaFhlngton.  DC. 

D     (8)    $12,915       E     (d)    $7,000. 

A    National   Reclamation  Association,  887 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $11.40176.      B.    (9)    $10,810.31. 

A  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc  ,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D     1 81    $1.054  38       E.    (9)     9736. 

A  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Aaaocla- 
tlon.  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

E     (9)    $17. 

A  National  Snutll  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. 801  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D    (8)    $6,000      E     (»)    $4,674.83. 

A    National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $5,22399       E.    (9)    $8,199.06. 

A  Herschel  D  Newsom,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,    DC. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1618  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D    (8)    93,750 

A.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  A  Noone.  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemical  Asso- 
ciation. 1146  i9th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  John  A.  OT>onnell,  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B    Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1035  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $1,600.     B.   (9)    91300. 

A  Charles  T  O'Neill,  Jr..  780  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  13  Bast 
S6th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (8)    $375      E    (9)    $13055. 


A.  George  F.   Parrlsh,   Post   Offlce    Box   7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 


A.  Ralph  D.  Pittman,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.    E.  (9)  9444. 


A.  Sanford  L.  Piatt,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hawaiian    Sugar    Planters'    Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Ra3rmond     E.     Plummer.     220     Central 
Building,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association     of     American      Railroads. 
Transportation    Building.    Washington,    DC. 

E.    (9)  $184.38. 


A.  Gordon    M.    Quarnstrom.    7447    Skokle 
Boulevard,  Skokle.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation. Hay-Adams   House.   Washington,   DC. 


A.  WiUlam  H    Quealy,  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Smith-Corona  Marchant.  Inc.,  410  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  William  H    Quealy,  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Arthur  L.  Quinn,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  Cubano  de  Establlzaclon  del 
Azucar  acting  as  trustee  for  Asociaclon  de 
Colonos  de  Cuba  A  Asociaclon  de  Hacenda- 
dos  de  Cuba,  Agramonte  465.  Havana,  (^uba. 

B.   (9)    $1,250. 


A.  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Radue,  3406  Quebec 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
lU. 


A  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  A  Brake- 
men,   ORC     A   B    Building,    Cedar  Rapids, 

Iowa 

B    (9)    $4,377.74. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  A  Brake- 
men,  OJtC  &  B  Building,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E     (9)    $2,055.78. 

A.  Organization  of  Profeaakmal  Bmployeea 
of  the  United  States  Departmant  of  Affrteul- 
ture.  Poet  Offlce  Box  381,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9316.83.     B.   (9)    8674.77. 

A.  James  D.  Parrlott.  689  South  Main 
Street,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  CMilo. 


A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Poet  Of- 
flce Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.   (6)    9138.     E.   (9)    943.68. 

A.  Railway   Labor  Executives'  Assocl.ition, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Sydney     C.     Reagan,     3840     Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, Poet  Offlce  Box  48,  Durant,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  John    Arthur    Reynolds,    653    Cortland 
Avenue,  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western    Cotton    Growers    Association, 
310   Fulton-Fresno    Building,    Fresno,    Calif. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $62.72. 

A.  William  E.  Richards,  Orleans,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  E.  W.  Rising.  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
BE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association, 
Poat  Office  Box  743,  Great  Palis,  Mont. 

D.   (6)   9300.     E.    (9)    $345.08. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B,  Goodyear   Tire   A   Rubber    Co.,    .\kron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
r  I'-reet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Mobile  Oil  Co.,  Loe  Angeles;  Richfield 
OH  Corp.,  Los  Angeles;  Union  OU  Co..  Los 
Angeles;  Tidewater  Oil  Co..  Los  Angeles; 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of   California,  San  Francisco. 

A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Emplf 
State  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (61    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $216.51. 

A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B    New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  79 
Pine  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D     (6)    $1,200    E.    (9)    $25.41. 

A  Maurice  J.  Shean,  940  25th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Calif 
D.    i6)    $3,850.     E.    (9)    $1,693.57. 

A.  Paul     Slfton,     1126     16th    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America  Union. 

D.    (6)  $2,418.     E.  (9)  $793.66. 

A.  David  Sllvergleid,  509  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Postal  Union,  509  14th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $3,215.45.     E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  A  Loan  League, 
2il  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $2,187.50.     E.   (9)    $730. 

A.  John  A.  Smith,  Stapleton  Airfield,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B.  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Stapleton 
Airfield,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $202.50. 

A.  Thaddeus  S.  Snell,  134  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Gypsum  Association,  201  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)  $94.47. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Indiistry  Committee, 
520  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

D.  (6)    $1,308.94.     E.   (9)    $597.77. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associ- 
ation, Box  48,  Durant,  Okla. 

E.  (9)    $150. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  A 
Garrison,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insiuance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $21,622.40.      E.    (9)    $2.91. 

A.  Stitt  A  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  To  Acquire  Compensation 
for  Damages  Prior  to  Peace  Treaty,  Naha, 
Okinawa. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $155. 

A.  Stitt  A  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  continental  Merchandise  Co.,  236  Fifth 
Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y.;    Rogers,    Inc..   419 
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Park  Arenue  South,  N«ir  Tort,  NT;  Smok- 
ers Artlclea  Division.  Nstlonal  Council  of 
American  Importers,  Inc..  Hew  York,  NT. 

D.  (8)   M.OOO.     E.  (9)  t078.7O. 

A.  Stltt  &  Hemmendtnger,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washlng^n.  D.C. 

B.  Nooakl  AisoclatM.  Inc..  92  Uberty 
Street.  New  York.  N.T.;  lOtsubUhl  Interna- 
tional Corp.,  120  Broadway.  New  Tork,  NY: 
and  AJlnomoto  Co.  oX  N.T..  30  Broad  Street, 
New   York.   NY. 

E.  19)    135. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Statas-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenua,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Ada  Barnett  Stough.  132  Third  Street 
8K..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Oommlttee.  Inc  ,  132 
Third  Street  SB.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  aOO  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NX..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.   (6)   •2,126.     X.   (0)   taSCiO. 

A.  Straaaer.  Splefelberg.  Fried  &  Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Importers,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Straessr.    SplegellMrv.    Fried    Ik    Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Res- 
ervation,  Browning,  liont. 

A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg.    Fried    ft    Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  WatfilngtOD.  DC. 

B.  Ben    Blunienthal.    008    Fifth     Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  Straaeer,  Splegelberg.  Fried  ft  Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  1700 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried  ft  Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  The  Hoaiapal  TMhe  ot  the  Hualapai 
Reservation.  Peach  Spring*,  Arlx. 

A  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Fried  ft  Prank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  ot  New  Mexico,  Laguna, 
N  Mex. 

A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg.    Fried    ft    Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
B    The  Nez  Perce  Tribe.  Lapwal,  Idaho. 

A.  Strasaer.  Splegelberg.  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  The  Ogl&la  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,   Pine   Ridge,  S    Dak. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried  ft  Frank, 
1700  W  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San 
Carlos,  Ariz. 

A  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried  ft  Frank. 
17C0  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Seneca    NaUon    of    Tnrilans,    2i    Main 

Street,  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

A.  John  S.  Stump.  Post  CXBce  Box  1101. 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  R.  X.  Davenpart.  Jt..  Fannville.  N.C. 


A.  WUllam  L.  Taylor.  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW  ,  Washington,   DC. 

D.    (6)    »1,799  98.      E     |9)    9103.08. 

A  J  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  l«th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc  .  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E     (91  »67  70 


A  Julia  C  Thompson,  711  14th  Street 
NW  .    Washlnpton.    DC. 

B  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc  ,  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New   York,  N  Y 

D.    (8)  $2,381  69 

A  Toba^-co  A.<;st>clates.  Inc  1025  Cnnne'-- 
tlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Waihlngrton,  DC. 

E     19  I  11.063 

A  Townsend  Plan.  Inc  808  North  Capirol 
Street  NW  ,   Wa.«thln^ton,    DC 

A.  Battle  B.  Trazenreld,  2012  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Federation  of  Business  ft  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  Inc  2012  MaAsa- 
chusetts  Avenue  NW  .   Washln»rton    DC. 

D     (6)    $328,520       E    i9i    $3  108  «3 

A  Olenwood  S  Troop.  Jr  812  Penn.syl- 
vanla    Building,    Washinf^ton.    DC 

B  United  States  .Savlnt^s  ft  L<oan  league, 
231   North  La  Salle  Street.   Chlcaijo,    III. 

D     (6)    $1,197  50       E     (9  I    $22  70. 

A  Paul  T  Trultt.  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Plant  Pood  Irmtltute,  1700  K 
Street    NW  ,    Washington.    DC 


A.  Trustees  tor   Con.servatlon. 
Street,  San   Pranf-l.sco,   Calif 
D     (6i    $433       E     (9)    $699  40 
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A    United     States-Japan     Trade     Council. 
1000    Connecticut   Avenue.    Washington    DC 
D     16)    $445       E     (9|    $445 

A  Veterans.  World  War  I  USA,  Inc  40  O 
Street  NE  .  Washington    vc 

D     (8)    $9.U0  63       E     I9i    $73  »76  20 

A  Herbert  F  Walton,  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
vard. Skokle.  Ill 

B  National  Comml'tee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House,  Washington.  D  C 

A.  Merrill  A.  WaUon,  342  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B    National   Shoe   Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion. 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 
E.    (9)    $45  44. 

A  Narvln  B  Weaver,  1200  18th  SUeet 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Cities  Service  Petroleum.  Inc  ,  70  Pine 
Street,  New  York,   NY, 

A.  wmiam  K.  Welsh,  Press  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building.   Washington  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     K.    (9)    $83^. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California.  310  Fuiton-Freano  Building. 
Fresno.  Oallf. 

D.    («)    $400.56.     X.   (9)    $3,572.40. 


A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Aaaocia- 
tlon.  Inc.,  604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Calif 

D     (8)    $1439049       K.    (9)    $2030. 

A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr  .  706  Mutual  Build- 
ing. Richmond,   Va. 

B  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral TaxaUon,  30  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chl- 
ca^TO,  ni. 

D     16)    $2,195  54       E     (9)    $3,195,54. 


A  Myron  Wiener.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Far  E.-vst  Group,  Inc  ,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A  Claude  C  Wild,  Jr..  1120  Connecticut 
Awnue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

n  Gulf  CMl  Corp.  Gulf  BuUdlng,  Pltts- 
tjur^h    Pa 

D     1 6)   $625.     E    (9)  $250. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1618  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Arapahcje  Tribe  of  Indians.  Fort  Washa- 
kie. Wyo 

E     (9)   $2  46 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes    of    th-    Flathead    Reservation,    Mon- 

l.ina 

K     (9)  $5  48 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Sireet    NW  ,    Washington.    D  C. 

B  Indians  of  California,  Post  Offlce  Box 
901.  Redding,  Calif 

E     (9)  $33.76. 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker.  1611  H 
Street    NW  .    Washington.   DC. 

B.  Menominee  Tribe  ot  Indians.  Keshena, 
Wis 

K     i9i   $32  85. 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1818  H 
Sireet    NW  ,    Washington,    DC, 

B  Nicholas  B  Perry,  6053  North  Mount 
View.  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street    NW  .    Washington,    DC 

B  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indiana,  Taholah. 
Wash 

K     i9|   $2  38. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1816  H 
Street    NW  .    Waahlngton.    DC. 

B    Spokane  Indian  Tribe,  Wellplnlt.  Wash, 
r    19)  $2^. 


ACT  Woodard.  7630  Btscayne  Boulevard. 
Miami.  Fla. 

A.  Harley  Z   Wooden. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th   Street    NW  ,   Washington,    DC 

D     (6)  $100 

A.  John  H.  Young.  1411  Major  Street,  Salt 
lAkeClty.  Utah. 

B  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.  Poet  OfDce 
Boi  2013.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Sidney  Zagri,  2S  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  ot  Team- 
sters. W areh ooee men  ft  Helpers  of  America, 
35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $6.37$. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1960 : 

(NOTE  —The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
FILE  TWO  Copiaa  Wrr«  thx  8K«Ta«T  o»  m  Sofan  amd  File  Th«d  Copim  With  thx  Cldk  or  the  House  or  Repbesxntativts  : 
This  page  (page  1)  U  deeigned  to  supply  Utentifylng  daU;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  i>age)  deals  with  ttnanclal  data. 
PuAci  AW    X"  Below  the  Appwuviats  Lmro  o«  Fiaxnu  m  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "REPoaT"  Heading  Below: 
PRELmiNAET"  REPorr  ("Registration"):  To  -reflrter."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page   1  only. 
QuAaTEELT"  iUPOW:  To  indicate  which  one  (rf  tha  four  calendar  quarters  U  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  -X"  below  ^^^^PP^P^^^^ 

figure.    Fill  out  both  page  I  and  page  2  and  a.  many  additional  pagee  as  may  be  required.    The  first  additional  page  '*°"ld ^^"^J 

bfred  as  page  "S.-  and  tSe  reet  ot\Gch  p.«e.  should  be  "4."  "8,"    'S."  etc.    Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  wiU 

accomplish  compliance  with  aU  qtiarterly  reporUng  wquiremenU  of  the  Act. 


t:3.- 


Year     19. 


RBPORT 

PUESUAMT    TO    FEDE«AL    REGULATIONS    OF    LOBBTWC    ACT 


QUASTXE 


1st       2d 


3d 


4th 


( Btark  one  square  only ) 


NOTE  ON  ITEM  -A"  -(a)  Im  Geneeal.  ™.  -Baport"  form  may  be  u«Kl  by  either  an  °'-8«^';^"°"  ^J ^^^^^^^^  t"e' ••employer"  (If 
,.v  "w-.,,!^— ••  Trt  flwi  M  .n  "mmt^aw^-  atate  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  Ox  business  oi  ine  employer  .  \^ 
^'  Ue"^eCo7-"u°a  fSm  ,:S:hr?2r  liiS^  iS>i?"la«oL  firm, ,  partners  and  salaried  staff  member,  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(IX)    -Bmnloyer".— To  ftle  aa  an  "employer",  write  "Hone"  In  answer  to  Item     B  .  ..  ,         .    D«.>^,t. 

<b.   aaPAa!^  too«ia     An  a<ent  or  en»pVm  abould  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report.         ^       ^       _ 
*    '   ^^plo^ub)e^  tTSe  Act^SSme^SIiu  Beports^and  are  not  relieved  of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

^uTir^^U^^.'S^  Z  S'l^r^u.t  me  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Report,  are 
fUed  by  their  employers. 

2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


A    OaoAWiKATiow  om  Iwbividual  Piuwc: 

1    State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  tmslnc 


NOTE  OH  ITEM  "B  •-Beports  b,  A^fs  or  Ampler—.    An  emptoyee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  a.  m«yR^«^he^  ^7^.  ««P; 
that:   (a)  U  a  parUcular  urSLtakUig  U  JolnUy  financed  by  a  group  of  ^f^^^'^-'^^^^^.  ^bf^^fS^  "dSSS  Stte^S't^JSrt^ 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  oontrtbutlon  of  each  member  l«  to  be  specified.  ^^>  ".^^^^^^j^V^^^^tcb  o^ 
one  per«jn  but  payment  therefor  U  made  by  another,  a  wia^im  Beport-naming  both  persons  as    employers  -Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  BMFLOTEa.— aute  name,  address,  and  natiure  of  buslneee.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write    None.  


ROTE  ON  frn.  -<r.-<«)  The  «>p»..loB  In  eo«>etton  with  leglaJaUre  t^tereet./;  a.  u.«I  In  thU  Report  m«jn.  -'^^^ 
attempting,  directly  or  IndlrecUy.  to  lnflu«ice  the  P— age  or  defeat  of  legislation^    "T^  term   l^g Jj5"°^,"^^^'  ^iSi^TS^y^^e 
menu:  nomination.,  and  other  matter,  pending  or  proptwed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  mawer  wnua  may  oe 

'''''TtT'^tT^6Vr'SS^^^%'^^ull■^n  connection  with  legUlative  InteresU,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

^"  r^  Si^S.iLfi;iUrSS"£:r2uit'1S:r-^^^^        Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  eEpended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


Legislattve  Inteeests,  and  Pttblicatton.  In 
1    SUte  approximately  how  long  leglela- 
Uve  interests  are  to  oonfciinie.    Ifreoetpta 
and    expenditure!    In   eonneetlon   with 
legislative    InteresU    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X  "  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  ao  that  this  OOce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Report.. 

(Answer  Items  1.  3.  and  3 


connection  therewith: 

a.  state  the  general  legislative  InteresU  of 
the  perKm  fUlng  and  net  forth  the  gpeeific 
l^.latlTtr  interest,  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
Utle.  of  statute,  and  bills:  (b)  Houn  and 
O.B.tii  nvmber.  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
cttaMoo.  of  .Ututee,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  foe  or  against  such  statutes  and 
Mils. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
perKMi  fUlng  has  CJ«UBed  to  be  Issued  or  dl.- 
trlbuted  In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
teresU. set  forth ;  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
nanae  of  prtnto-  or  publUher  (if  publlcattona 
were  paid  for  by  person  fillnf^)  or  name  of 
donor    (if   publications   were   received    as  a 

girt). 


In  the 


below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


A.  Tf  fKi.  1.  «  ■Pr-iiminarv"  Renort  f Refflstration )  raOier  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
4  If  this  is  a  ^e""»»"^n^  ,^P°^  <**2«rt^cw  ■nnSS  «a*B  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
Jf'^SlsTa^^^UrTy  'SioV^iliS^lSra?^  STl^ouT  Item  "D "  an'd  "E"  on'the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a   •Preliminary  Report  (Rettstimtlan)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


cvn- 


AFFIDAVrr 

(Omitted  In  prtntlncl 

PAOK  K 
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Noti  on  Item  "D  "— (a)  In  General  The  term  •'contribution'  In.ludes  a-iythmg  ot  value  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
DFlnted  or  duplicated' matter  In  a  campaign  attemptmR  lo  Influence  leglslatmn.  mniey  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual  f<.r 
such  printed  or  dupllcmted  matter— is  a  'contribution  "  'The  term  contribution  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  dejKJSu 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  *hethf-r  ^  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302  (a)  of  the  Lobbylns  Act  .    .     ,  V-.    V. 

(b)  It  This  Rbpobt  la  for  am  Kmfloyer— (h  In  General  Item  "D"  Is  designed  Tmt  the  reporting  if  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with   legislative   Interes-.s 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals  -  A  business  Arm  i-r  individual)  whuh  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  influence  legislation  but  which  has  no  funds  t.i  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  wav  wi'h  the  Influencing  .f  legislation  will  have  no  receipts  to  re- 
port, even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report 

(HI)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations  -  Some  organlZiUlona  d  :.  t  recer.e  any  finds  wli.ch  are  to  be  expended  solely  fur  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influenf-e  legislation  Such  organizations  make  bii  !i  f  xpe-ulitures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  lor  that  purpt^e  Therefore.  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizatloiis  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  du's  a-scsf rnerr.s  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis  However 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  li.sted,  regardless  of  whether  the  c.  i.-nbu-ion   wa     made  solely  for  legl.slatlve  purposes 

(c)  It  This  Repobt  Is  tor  an  Agent  or  Emplotee  —  ill  In  Cf-fral  In  t!.e  c.ire  .  f  n:  -kv  employee;;,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Item.s 
"D5"'  (received  for  serrlces)  and  '  D12"  expense  money  and  reimbursements  i  In  the  absence  of  n  clear  .statement  to  the  contrary  it 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is   to  reimburse   you   for  all  expenditures  which   you  make  In  connection   with   legislative   Interest.' 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More  —When  your  contribu'ion  from  vour  employer  i  m  the  f  .rm  of  salary,  fee.  etc  )  amount.^ 
to  $600  or  more,  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  Dl  i  and  DU  since  the  „r.:  ■  .w  \\  ..  alrea  !y  been  rep..:'e'l 
\mder  "DS."  and  the  name  of  the     emplnyer  '  has  been  ^iven  under   Iv-ni     B     .  n  |Mge  l  of  th  s  rei  ■  rt 

D.  Rechpts  (Including  CojfTmiBunoNs  and  Loans) 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  '  No-.e      write     No.-.e     m  the  space  following  the  number 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  ,fromJan    1  through  this  Quarter  ) 

2,  $ Olfts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  K«    H  ive  there  been  such  contribut-irs? 

3,  f Prlntedor  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer     yes    or     no  '     

4.  $- .Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  14     j,-,  y^f.  (-a.se  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)    during  the  ■■i-)erlod  '  from  January   1  through  the  last 

8.  $ Received  for  services  (eg  .  salary,  fee.  etc  )  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more 

e.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  T'  through     S'  )  ^^,^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,,j  ^^^^^   approximately  the  size  of  this 

_             _.  ^     .                .         ^        .          »      ,      J  naee    tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

I    \ --^'^"''•?'*^*?»PT?h"'*^T   h'rL?    r          Zhh'   ■«■•  Address  of  Contributor   .   and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

8.$ TOTAL   from    Jan.    1    through    this    Quarter    .Add      b  penod  is  March  31    June  30    September  30.  or  December  31      Prepare 

^^  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example; 

Loans  Received  ^,  ^  ..^  , /-      ,    k    . 

.     ^  ,  ..      o  o«->  Arnnunt  Same  and  AddrfKS  of  Cunf^ibutvr 

"The  term    contribution"  Includes  a             loan             -Sec  302   a  1                                                                             .           v,  m          , 

9.  I Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  rPfnod    from  Jan    l  through i» j 

10.  $.. Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  |i  501  00     John  I>>e    1621  Blank  Bldg  .  New  York.  N  T. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  Others  during  this  Quarter  11  785  (X)     The  Roe  Corj^ration    251 1  Doe  Bldg  .  Chicago.  Ill 

la.  $ "expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter  $3,285  00     Total 


Not*  oif  ITIM  "■." — (o)  In  General.    "The  term   expenditure"  includes  a  payment,  distribution    loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 

30a(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)    It  This  Rxfobt  Is  roa  an  Agbnt  o«  Emplotee.     In  the  case  of  many  employees    all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "B8")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item    E7    ) 

K.  KxPiNBiTTTais  ( iNCLtTDOf o  LoANs)   In  Connection  with  legislative  Interests 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is    "None."  write     None     in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  ( other  than  lotms ) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

a.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other   than   Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Olfts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

6    $ --Ofllce  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc  ) 

8.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  vo  Othrrn 

"The    term    expenditure"   Includes   a  loan 

12  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13  $ 1-ent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


••—Sec    303(bl 


0    $ Total  for  this  Quarter  ( Add  '  1 "  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  prevloxu  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


15    Recipients  of  Kxpenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditure*  made  during  this  Quarter  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing  Attach  plain  sbeeU  of  paper 
approximately  the  slse  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  U) 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading  •Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient, "•  '"Purpose  •'  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  Ip  accordance  with  the  following  example; 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 
$1,750  00     7   11;  Roe   Printing   Co,   3314   Blank   Ave.  St    Louis. 

Ifo  — Printing  and   mailing  circulars  on   the 
"Uarshbanks  Bill  "' 
$3.400  00     7   15.&  15,9   15;      Britten  &  Blatten.  3137  Gremlin  Bldg. 

Washington.    D  C —Public    relations 
service  at  $800  00  per  month 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "«" 

and  "10") 


$4.150  00     Total 
PAOB  3 
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A.  V.  J.  Adducl.  610  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Asaociatloa  of 
.\:nerlca.  Inc  ,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wuh- 

liigton,  DC. 

O     (6)    $3,384.     E.    (9)    $394.75. 

A    J.  Carson  Adkeraon,  978  National  Pr— a 

D. Hiding.  Washington.  D.C. 

A    Arthur  P.  Aebersold.  900  P  Street  NW.. 

Washington,   DC. 

B.  Retirement  Pederatlon  of  Civil  Service 
Employees   of    the   VB.   Oovernment,   000  P 

Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6^    $1,188.03. 

A  Aerospace  Industrle)e  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

D     (0)    $3.648  66.     E.   (9)    $8,648.68. 

A  Aircraft  Owners  ft  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-Weet  Highway.  Bethesda,  UA. 

A    Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  803 

Ring  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D    (6)    1669.23.     K.   (9)    $968.22. 

A  Louis  J.  Alien.  1121  NaahvlUe  Trust 
Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  W.  L.  Allen.  8605  Cameron  Street.  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md 

B  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union.  8806 
Cameron  Street.  ei\vtr  Spring,  Md. 

A  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  lUilway  4t  Uotor  Ooaob  Xnaiiloyeee 
of  America.  5035  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,, 
Washington.  D.C. 

E     (9)    $808  82. 

A.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever- 
ages. 1138  leth  Street  NW^  Washington.  D.C. 

A  American  Carpet  Institute.  Inc..  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NT. 

A  American  Cotton  BiIanufBCturers  In- 
stitute. Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

D.    (6)    tS.eU.Sl.     K.   (9)   88.611.51. 

A  Amerlean  Farm  Bureau  Pederatlen, 
MerchandUe  Mart  Plam,  Chieaco.  Dl,.  and 

425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
O.    (6>    $25,644.     B.   (9)    $25^644. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  h  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  AFL-CIO 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

E     (9)    $33.354  03 

A  American  Oas  Association.  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  Tork,  W.T. 

A  American  Hotel  Association,  331  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A    American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Oommlt- 
tee    1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 
U     (6)    $1.384  10.     E.   (9)    $140M. 

A  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  aambrllls,  kid. 

A    American  Legion.  788  North  Penuyl- 

vanla  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.   (6)    8S18Xa.      B.   (9>    8at.408L 


M^rtb 


A.  American  Ufi*  Coa' 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chkomgt.  BL 


A.  American     Medical     Association,     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)   $10,000.     E.   (9)    $9,539.59. 

A.  American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  (9)   $250. 


A.  American    National   Cattlemen's   Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $3,999.64.     E.   (9)    $3,750. 


A.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  Dr.  H.  Ward  Ewalt,  Jr.,  8001  Jenkins 
Arcade.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $2,267.47. 


A.  American   Osteopathic  Association.   212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  III. 
D.   (6)    $494.63.     E.   (9)    $494.63. 


A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $16,415.43.     E.   (9)    $703.47. 


A.  American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  <6)   $414.     E.   (9)   $63,416. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  Dx:. 
D.  (6)  $86.90333. 

A.  Aoacrlean  SlMxt  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,927.60.     E.   (9)  $1,927.60. 

A.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Oonterenoe  Studies.  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  (9)  $11.2721)5. 

A.  American  Sugar  Beet  Industry  Policy 
Committee.  500  Sugar  Building.  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.   (6)  825. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association. 
60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
D.  (8)  $2.58. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1618 P  Street  NW.,  W«Bhlngt<m,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $10,290.06.     E.   (9)  $16,128.10. 

A.  AMVETS,  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue, 
WaehlBgtan.  DX;. 

E.  (9)  $1,782.50. 

A.  Amerlean  Vocational  Association.  Inc.. 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
233  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  816  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,275.     E.   (9)  $1,349S8. 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
IfW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
eociation,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
tngtoa,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabama  Rall- 
yoctation.  Montgoniery.  Ala. 

B.  Alahama    Railroad     AaKKUtloa.     1003 
nation  si  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 


A.  Richard  H.  Anthony,  122  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. 

A.  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion. Mescalero,  N.  Mex. 

A.  W.  B.  Ardery,  General  Motors  Corp., 
W^ashlngton,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 

Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee. 1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,050.     E.    (9)    $1,078.28. 

A.  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong,  45  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

£.    (9)    $31.33. 

A.  Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Howard  F.  Knlpp,  3401  South  Hanover 
Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  20th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,94636.     E.    (9)    $1,946.86. 

A.  Association  of  Castialty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street,  New  Tcwk,  N.T. 
D.   (6)  $2,296.72.     E.  (9)  $2,296.72. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms. 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Association  of  Western  Railways,  224 
Union  Station  BuUdlng,   Chicago.  lU. 

A.  Edward  Atkins.  51  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National    Association    of    Shoe    Caiain 

Stores,  Inc.,   51   East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $25.     E. (9)  $25. 

A.  Atlantic  Re&ning  Co.,  280  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Aasodatlon.  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $133.10. 

A.  Charles  E.  Baboock.  Route  2,  Box  406, 
Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Meehanlce.  $38  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.   (9)  $1. 
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A.  HarT7  S  Baer,  Jr.,  1115  17th  Street  NW  . 
Waohlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  Aeronautlcml  Services  AmocI- 
atlon.  1115  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (8)  $2,500. 

A.  Charles  B  Bailey.  Sr  .  2035  South  Ave- 
nue. Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  &  Station 
Employees 

A.  John  A.  Baker. 

B.  The  I'armera'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW  .  Wi\sh- 
ington,  DC. 

D.    («(  $2,807  04       E.    (9)  $153  05 

A.  Joseph  H  Ball,  States  Marine  Lines  90 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  J.  H  Ballew,  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council.  Nashyllle,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Arthur  R  Barnett.  1200  I8th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  ITW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)  $190.     E.   (9)  997.47. 

A.  William  O  Bart,  711  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Parking  AMOClation.  Inc..  711 
14th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Laurie  C.  BaUle.  918  leth  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  John  V.  Beamer,  82S  Valley  Brook  Lane, 
War>ash,  Ind. 

B.  Pine  Hardwoods  AMOcUtii^n,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $100.     E.   (9)  MB.47. 

A.  James  P.  Bell,  730  Southern  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  Munsey  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  Rachel  S.  Bell,  103S  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Commltt**  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Ernest  H  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
employes.  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.    (6)    $4,500 

A.  Bergson  &  Borkland,  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Freeport    Sulphur    Co.,    181     East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E     (9)    10  75 

A  Andrew  J  Biemlller,  815  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  ft  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations.  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washing(t(»i,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,326.      E.   (9)    $877.77. 


A  Walter  J  Blerwagpn.  900  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington.   DC 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Fmployes  of 
America,  900  F  Street  NW  ,  WashlngU)n,  DC 

A    Hucl.son   Biery    4517   drew   Tower    Cln- 

climatl.  Ohio 

B  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Afsoclatlon 
Iv.c      4517    Carew    Tuuer.    Cirn-lnnatl.    Ohio 


A  Blsh.im  Er.ifl.^r  Janes  ft  H.iu.st.n  W 
J  >hn  Street,  New  York.  N  Y  and  839  Sh  ire- 
h.im  Building.  Wa.shinKton.   DC 

B  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, As.soclati on  o[  Marine  Underwriters 
oJ  the  United  States.  Amerlc\ii  CiirRn  Witr 
Risk  Reinsurance  E.xchange  .ir.cl  An;cr'.r;iu 
Hull  IrL-iur-ince  Syndlc.i'e 

F     i9  I     $!  4R-J  r? 

.A  Blgham.  Englar.  Jones  ic  H  .ust.m  9M 
John  Street,  New  Yorlc,  NY  fiiu!  S.Vt  Sh^re- 
ha,m   Bui:din«.   Washlr.i?t<'n,    D  <.' 

B  MoKers  Suldah  Shlpbre.ikers  I.'d  Al- 
pha ShlppinK  Cn  .  Ltd  rmd  L^u  ra  shire  Ship- 
ping  Co      Ltd 

E     I  9 1    »4  5 1 

A  David  Bishop  900  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
li.Kton.  D  C 

B    Amalgamated      .\sso^iatli  n      of      Street 
Electric  Railway  &  MoU)r  Coach  Employes  of 
America,  900  F  Street  NW  ,  Wi\shlngton    DC 

A  John  H  Blvlns,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York,  N  Y 

B  American  Petroleum  In.'<titute.  1271 
Avenue  of   the  Americas.  New  York,  N  Y 

A  James  C  Black,  1625  K  SUeet  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Republic  Steel  C<jrp  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio 

D     (6)    $600       E     1 9)    $600 

A  William  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Poet  OfTlce   Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn 

A  W  O  Blewett  301  Olive  Street  St 
Louis.  Mo 

B  Peabody  Coal  Co  .  301  Olive  Street.  St 
Louis,    Mo. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr  ,  1741  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York. 
N  Y 

D     (8)    $106       K     (9)    $11  40 

A  Eugene  F  Began,  1108  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies.  61  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 

A  Hyman  Bookbinder,  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  A  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  leth 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     (6)   $3,500      K.    (9)    $140  60 

A  Joseph  L  Borda,  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lyle   H    Boren.   Seminole.   Okla. 

B  The  Association  of  Western  Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 

A  Joseph  Borkln.  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp  .  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N  Y. 


A  Robert  T  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton    D  C 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York   N  Y 

D     i6i    $375       E     (9)    $70  10. 

A  O  Stewart  B<«well,  1200  18lh  Street 
NW  ,  WiUihiriKtOM    D  C 

n  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
r  ist   OfUce    Box    9905.   Memphis,   Tenn. 

U     i6i    $121)      E     i9i$2  4y 

A  Charles  M  Be  yer.  2517  Connecticut  .^ve- 
r.ue  NW      W.i.shlnsr'on     DC 

B  Re.serve  Officers  Association  of  the 
Ur.  ted  St.ites.  J.Sn  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     W.ishlngton    DC 


A  Joseph  E  Br.idy.  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
(  Minall    Ohi'  i 

B  International  Union  of  United  Brewery 
F;  lur  Cereal.  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers     :    .^inerl.;i     2  147  Vine   Street     Cincinnati. 


A     fY,i;;k  [*    Brennan.  Avoca.  lown 

U    lowu    Power    &    Light    Co,    Des    Moines 

Iowa 


A     W    Kenneth   Brew,    122  East  42d  Street 
N,'w  York    N  Y 

B  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  122 
F.ist    4Jd   Street     New   York,    NY. 

A  William  N  Br  inker,  1729  H  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton.  D  C 

B  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  8t  Steel,  Inc  , 
17J9    H   Street   NW  ,    Washington.    DC. 

n     '6i    $300       E     19)    $1 

A  Homer  L  Brlnkley,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives 

A  Florence  I  Broadwell,  1729  Q  Street 
NW     Wasmngton,  D  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees 1729  O  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C 

D     (6)    $2.500  03      K.   (9)    $98  73. 

A  W  S  Bromley,  American  Pulpwood  As- 
sociation. 220  East  4ad  Street.  New  York, 
N  Y 

B  American  Pulpwood  Association.  320 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A  George  Bronz.  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Amity  Fabrics.  Inc  ,  12  West  32d  Street, 
New   York.   N  Y 

D    (6)    $3,186      E     (9)    $4148. 


A  Hilton  E  Brooding,  216  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

B  California  Packing  Corp  ,  215  Fremont 
Street    San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Retail  Furniture  AssociaUon, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D     (8)    $600       E     (9)    $667  40. 

A  Bryant  C  Brown,  428  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B    American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance 


A  J  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
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A    Brown    &    Lund,    1096    I   BtrMt    NW.,         B.  Utaum    Officers*    Association    of    the         A.  Coles    &    Goertner,    1000    Connecticut 


Washington.  D.C. 


UnltMl  States,  2817  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,     Avenue  NW.,  Washington, DC. 


B    American   it  Foreign  Power  Company.  Washington,  D.C. 

Inc  .   100  Church  Street,  Hew  York,  K.Y.  

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 

A    Brown    &    Lund.    1636    I    Street    NW.,  nue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Washington,  D.C.  B.  American    Waterways    Operators,    Inc., 

B    National   Association   of  Klectrlc   Com-  1036  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

panles,    1200  18th    Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.   («)    $1,628.     E.   (9)    $474.68. 

DC.  

A.  Roberts.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  Bulld- 

A    Lyman   L.   Bryan,   2000  K  Street  NW.,  Ing,  Washington,  DC. 

Washington.  DC.  B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  8325  JefTer- 

B    American   Institute  of  Certified  Public  son  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Accountants.  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  

j,j  y  A.  Henderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 

Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A    George    S     Buck,    Jr  ,    Post    Office    Box  B.  Kast    Ohio    Gas    Co..    1717    East    Ninth 

9905,  Memphis.  Tenn.  Street,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B    NaUonal    Cotton    Council    of    America,  D.   (8)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $640. 


B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Onmers, 
Inc..  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $222.68. 


A.  Edwin    S.    Cohen,    26    Broadway,    New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National     Association     of     Investment 
Companies,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $83.06. 


A.  Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Frontiens 
of  Freedom.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E     (9)  $3,232.87. 


Poet  Office  Box  9906.  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Albert     E.     Carter.     Mayflower     Hotel. 


A    Henry  H   Buckman.  64  Buckman  Build-     Washington,  DC 


A    Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $5,515.79. 

A.  Conunittee   To   Support   US.   Congress 
Bill  Creating  a  Commission  on  Obscene  Mat- 


ing. Jacksonville,  Fla. 


B.  Faclflc'oaa  &  Electric  Co.  246  Market     ters  and  Materials,  Post  Office  Box  74,  Old 


B    Florida      Inland     Navigation     District,  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Citizens  Bank  Building.  BunneU,  Fla.  D.   (9)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $027.50 

A    Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Build-  A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798, 

Ing.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

B    Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District,  B.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  Of- 

720  Florida  Title  Building,  JacksonTllle,  Ka.  flee  Box  798,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


A  George  J  Burger.  740  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  260 
West  67th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  William  L.  Carter.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 


Bridge.  N.J. 
E.    (9)    $3,207. 

A.  R.   T.  Compton,   918    16th   Street   NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  John    C.    Cone,    815    15th    Street    NW„ 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  815  15th 


B.  Internitlonal  Association  of  Ice  Cream      Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
Manufacttirers  Trade  Association. 


A    David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  DoylM 
town,  Pa. 


A.  Francis  R.  Cawley.  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 
^^  B.  Ifagadne   Publishers  Association,   Inc., 

A    Robert  M    Burr,  105  Mansfield  Avenu*.     444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.'X. 
Darien.  Conn.  d.   (Q)    $630.     E.    (9)    $412.18. 

B    National   Electrical  Manufacturers  As-  

Boclation.    166  East  44th   Street,  New  York,         ^   Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 

"  ^  Old  York  Road.  Jenklntown,  Pa. 

D.    (8)    $7.28.     E.   (9)    $4.09.  j,    ^,j    ^jj^      g    ^g^    ^  jg. 


A.  Conference  on  State  Defense,  111  Eighth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Julian     D,     Conover,     Ring     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Orval  R,  Cook.  610  Shoreham  Building. 

Washington,  DC. 

,_rtn  ,.»w  o*_««t  frar  B.  Aerospace     Industries     Association     of 

A.  Orrln  A   Burrows,  i*JO  laux  OH-ee*  nw.,  ^    ohrlsUan    Amendment    Movement.    805      America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  BuUdlng,  Wash- 

"^ri^'aUcSal  Brotherhood  of  B«.trical     P-n  ^^-•^«-,^JS»''^%f  ^  ,^  «,  '''''""•  °  ""■ 

Workers,  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Was&ngton.         D-  («)   •1345.08.   ^9)   $4,158.80. 

DC. 

D    (6)    $3,833.20. 


A    HoUls  W.  Burt,  1213  Munsey  Btiilding. 
Washington.  DC.  A.  Karl   W.   Clark.    182    Third   Street   S»., 

B    National  Association  of  Superrlsora  of     Washington,  D.C. 
StaU  Banks,   1212  Muiuay  Building,  Wash-         B.  Labor-Management  Maritime   Commlt- 
ington.   DC.  1 

D.    (6)    $44.00. 


A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper,  1631  K  Street  NW., 
A    Cities  Service  Petroleum,  Inc..  70  Pine      Washington.  D.C. 
Stz«et,  New  York,  N.Y.  B-  Manufacturers'    Association    of    Puerto 

J Rico,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

D.   (6)    $1,248.     E.   (9)    $440.86. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 

teT  1S2  "mrd  Street  SB.^  Washington,  D.C.  Washington,  D.C. 

n    t»\   a»O0     E    (91  $262  48  ^-  ^^^    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 

u.  K9)   »ww.         V      ^  street.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  C     G.   Caffrey.    1145    19th   Street   NW..         j^,  Robert  M.   Clark.    1710  H   Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC  Washington.  DC.  «,    »,.   .^       t^  r- 

B    American    Cotton    Manufacturers    In-         3,  Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway      wasnington,  u.o 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 


stitute.      Inc.,      1601      Johnston      BuUding,     qq,^  go  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Charlotte.  N  C  


B.  R.   J.   Reynolds   Tobacco   Co.,   Winston 
Salem,  N.C. 


D.    (8)    $760.20. 


(9)    $38. 


A.  Clear     Channel     Broadcasting     Service 

(OCBS),  633  Shoreham  BtUlding.  Washlng- 

A    Gordon  L.  Calvert.  425  13th  Street  NW.,      ^^  jj  q 


Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Associatl<m  of 
America.  435  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6)    $300.     K.   (9)    $428.84. 

A.  Carl  C  Campbell.  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9908.  MemphU,  Tsnn. 


A.  Bdward  J.  Coughlln,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Bngl- 

.     «        ».   r^.vi..^    OIK    lati,   a*T»»t  luw       neers,  900  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
A.  Joeeph  Ooakley.  815   16th  Street  NW., 


Waahioffton,  D.C. 

B.  Btiikling  Servioe  employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  166  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago. HI. 

D.  (6)  »3,800. 


A.  A.  O.  Oo<*e,  831   Oravler  Street.  New 
Orleans,  Xa. 

B.  American    Steamship     Committee    on 
Oonferenoe   Studies,   Barr   Building,   Wash- 


A.  James  A.  Campbrtl,  900  P  Street  XWi, 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  American    Federation    of    OoTemment  tofti»,  D.C. 
Employees.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  «•  (»)  •864.76. 
DC. 

D.  (8)  $3,789.33.    K.  (»)  $tmJn.  A.  Ooles    A    Goertner,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Carlton  and  M.  H.  ICanebeeter.  B.  American  TVamp  Shipowners  Assocla- 

2617  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  tloa.  Inc.,  11  Broadway.  Nww  York,  N.T. 

DC.  ■•  (•)  •48Ji6. 

0¥n 368 


D.   (6)  $195.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

«  ^^^^ 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Pul^lshers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

tA.  Bdsal  Lee  Couplln,  441  Bast  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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B.  i4*^*'tg*"  Hcwpltal  Swvlee.  441  Kaat  JeX 
ferson  Avenue.  Detxolt,  MMi. 

A    Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Tnut 
Building.  Washington.  O.C. 
B    AnMTlcan  Can  Co.,  100  Park  Avenue.  New 

York.  NY. 
X.  (0)  •1.60. 

A.  Covington  it  BvrllBg.  701  Union  Truet 
Building.   Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  on  Jotant  BMolutlon  1955 
LegleUture.  Post  Oflte*  Bos  8170.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A.  Covington  &  Btirllng.  701  Union  Trust 
Bulldlnff.  Waehlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Copper  and  Braw  Bmamxch  Asaoclatlon. 
420    Lexington    Avenue.    New    York,    NY. 

A.  Covington  *  Borllnc.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  wmiam  A  Cromartle,  1  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Singer  Manafaetnrlng  Co ,  149 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.T. 

S.   (9)   $14649. 

A.  H.  C  Crotty.  12000  Woodward  Avenue. 
Detroit.  Michigan. 

A.  John  T  Curran.  ftlA  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D  C. 

B.  American  Federatiom  of  Labor  A,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D    (S)    $3,500      E.    (0>   $286.85. 

A.  Bryce  Curry.  18th.  and  M  Streets  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  SavlngB 
Assodatlona.  18th  and  if  BtreeU  NW..  Wash- 
lng;ton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $400 

A.  Bernard  Cuahman,  MISS  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  ot  Street. 
Electric  Railway  *  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  6026  WUconsin  Avenue  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

A.  Charles  L.  Cusumano,  42  Broadway. 
New   York.  NY. 

B    Caslmlro  GlurlcU  006  Cast  141at  Street. 

Bronx,   NY. 
S.    (9)    $32. 


A.  Jotui  B.  Dalton,  1000  MerchanU  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B  Associated  Rntlwys  of  Indiana.  1508 
Merchants  Bank  BulkUac  Indianapolis.  Ind 

A.  D.  C.  Dmnlals,  lOTI  K  Streei  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Indepssutant  Dalrtos  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John    C.    Datt.    436    IStb    Street    NW . 

Washington,   DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chleaco.  DL 

D     (6)    $687  50.     B.   (9)  $11.77. 

A.  B.  E.  Davenport.  Jr..  numvllle.  N.C. 

D     (6)    $200       E.    (8>   $200. 

A.  Charles  W  Davli.  1  HortH  La  SaUe 
Street.  Cnicaco.   DL 

B.  Sears.     Roeboek    *     Oc     BS6    Booth 

Homan  Avenue,  Chlciaan.  HI. 
B.   <9)    $23.78. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co..  148 
Broadway.  New  York,   NY. 

£.    (9)  $146.48. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 813  Wa."(hlngton  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  731  Waahlngton 
Building.    Wa-shlngtou.   DC. 

B  CIT  Financial  Corp.  650  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  Donald  8.  Dawson.  731  Washington 
Building,   Washington.   DC 

B    Hilton  Hotels  Corp..  Chicago,  III 

A.  Dawson.  Grlffla.  Pickens  &  Riddell.  731 
W.^shlngton    BulldinR.    W.ashlngton.    DC. 

B.  American  ludostrlal  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 831  Washington  Building.  Waahlngton. 

D  C 

A.  Dawbon.  Grlffln  Pickens  &  RiddeU.  731 
W,^s!^lngtnn    BuildlnR,    Waahlngton,    D.C 

B  C  I.T  Financial  Corp  .  650  Ma«llson  Av>- 
n^j.  New  Y  i.'k.  NY. 


A.  D;.wson.  Grlfflu,  Pickens  ii  Riddell.  731 
Washington    BuKdlng.    Washington.    DC 

B  L;iuudry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
n  C    2400  16th  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  D  C. 

A  Michael  D  De.inc.  1411  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  CoraLsloii  de  Defense  del  Aeucar  y 
Fomento  de  la  Cana.   1825  Connecticut  Ave- 

ni.c  .N'W  ,  Wa.«!hlngton    D  C 

A    T  )ny  T    Dechnnt 

B  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operadve 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street. 
Der.ver,  Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washliife't.jn,  D  C 

A  Rich  ird  A  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington    DC. 

B  National  Rur.U  E'lectrlc  C<x;>peratl  ve 
Assoctatiun.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

A  Mary  S.  Deuel.  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW  .  Washlni?Ujn,  D  C 

B.  Washlxigton  Home  Rule  Committee. 
Inc..  924  1 4th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6)   $930  30. 


A.  J.  Dewey  Dorset t.  60  John  Street.  New 
York.  NY 

D.    i6)  $127.50 


A  Joe  T  Dlckerson,  1825  K  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  St  Oas  Asaodatlon, 
900  Tulsa  Building.  TOlaa.  Okla 


A  CecU  B  Dickson.  1523  L  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Assodstlan.  586  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Ctklcago.  ni. 

D    (6)81.138.     K    (8)8170.92. 


A  Timothy  V  A.  Dillon.  1001  UtH  Street 
NW  .  WaahlnKton.  DC 

B.  Saennumto  Tolo  Port  Dlstolot.  706 
California  Fruit  Building,  Sacramento.  Oaltf. 

D.   (0)  83.728.90.     B.   (8)  898inL 


A.  Dlsable<l  American  Veterans.  6666 
Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E-    (9)  $1,80265. 


A.  Disabled    OOcan    AasocteUon.    1812    K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
K.  (8)  $8,760. 


▲.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  Ftrrt  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D    (6)  $20,888.68.     K.    (9)  $14330.21. 

A.  Dtvlalon  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America.  900  F  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton,  D  C. 

A  Robert  C  Dolan.  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlivgton.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Dectrlc  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton 
D.C. 

D     ifi)  $75       E     (9)  $52  14. 

A      Paul  R    JJ    Donelan.  1523  L  Street  NW 
W.vihington.  D  C 

B  American  Medical  Aaeoctatlon.  53S 
North   Dearborn   Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     I  CI    $300      E     (9)    $120 

A    James  L   Donnelly.  200  South  Michigan 

Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B  Tlllnul-i  Manufacturers'  Association, 
200  .South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Donn^hue.  Ragan  ft  Mason,  338  Wyatt 
Building.    Wuhington.   DC 

B.  California  Shipping  Co..  820  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

D     (6)    $1,000.      E.    (9)    $343.33. 

A.  Robert  F  Donoghue.  238  Wyatt  Build- 
ing   Washington.  D.C 

B    Pacific  American  Tankahlp  Asaodatlon. 

25  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D     ffl)    $1. 62501 

A  James  G  E)onoran,  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  Customs  Brokers  and  Forewarders  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Inc..  8-10  Bridge  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y 


A  J  Dewey  Dorsett,  60  John  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  Aseoclatlon  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Com- 
panies, 60  John  Street,  New  York,  N  T. 

D     (6)    $137.60. 

A  Jri.sper  N  Dorsey.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C  and  Hurt  Building.  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B  Southern  Bell  Telephone  *  Telegraph 
Co  .  Hurt  Building.  Atlanta.  Oa. 

A  C  I.  Dorson.  900  F  Street  NW  .  Waah- 
lngton, D  C 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Enaployees  of  the  UJS.  Goveroment.  900  P 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

D     ^6)    $2,045  64. 

A    Fred  H    Dressier.  Box  188.  Oardnervllle, 

Nev 

B  American  National  Cattlemen^i  Asso- 
ciation, 801  Ejat  17th  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo 

A     Ben  DuBols 

B  Independent  Bankers  Association,  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 

A  Stephen  M  Du  Brul,  11-134  General 
Motors  Building,  Detroit.  Mich 

B  Oeneral  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Qrand 
Boulevard.    Detroit.    Mich. 

A  Read  P  Ehinn.  Jr  .  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  CbuncU  of  America, 
Post  Offlce  Box  9006.  Memphis.  Tenn 

A  Henry  I  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DjC. 

Dk  (8)  880a 
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A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
740  nth  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 
D     (6)  $1.12.     B.  (9)  $T8.96. 

A    John  W.  Sdelman.  1026  Vermont  Ave- 

:  IIP  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  08 
University  Place.  New  York.  N.Y. 

U     (6)  $2,418.60.     K.  (8)  8410.46. 

A  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Bbode  Island 
.^   cnue  NW  .  WaahingtCMJ.  DC. 

B  AnU-Defamatlon  League  ot  B'nal 
B nth.  515  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

O     (6)  $140.     E.  (9)  $15. 

A  Harold  Edwards.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Wii.'hlnRton,  DC. 

B  National  Health  Federation.  700  Mlsalon 
street.  San  Franclrco.  Cnllf. 

D     (6)  $700. 

A.  James  B.  Ehrlich,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)  $206.      K    (9)  $44  70. 

A.  John  \l.  Bllott,  6016  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Btraet, 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Pnploy— ■ 

of    America.    6025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A  Clyde  T.  Kills,  2000  Florida  Avenoe  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.    (6)  $31.25. 


A.  OtU  H.  KUla.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Wkshlngton,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $6,000. 

A  Perry  R.  Kllswortb.  1146  10th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1148  10th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Blse.  303  Ring  Building.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 303  Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

E     (9)    $196.83. 

A.  Ely.  MeCarty  &  Duncan.  1300  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association.  810 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  A  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Bvilldlng.  Washington.  I3.C. 

B    Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 

City  of   Los  Angeles,   "301   South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D    (6)    $2,400 

A  Ely,  McCarty  St  Duncan,  1200  T\9wer 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  East  Bay  Munlcipe!  Utility  DUtrlct, 
2130  Adeline  Street.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Ely.  McCarty  *  Duncan,  1300  Tower 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B    Imperial  Irrigation  District.  Kl  Omtro, 

Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,100. 


A.  Ky,  MeCarty  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  Callfomia,  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (0)   $6,081.25.     E.   (9)    $11.95. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  806  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc..  906  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Family  Tax  Association,  2110  Glrard 
Trust  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $5.92. 

A.  Fanners'  Educational  and  Co-Opera tlve 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  ^^W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $80,145.87.     E.    (9)    $19,426.49. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 

A.  John  A.  Ferguson.  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Asscciation 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Jodah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Or- 
leans. lA..  and  United  States  Sugar  Corp., 
Clewiston.  Fla..  and  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refin- 
ery. Inc..  South  Bay,  Fla. 

D.  (6)    $6.349i)8. 

A.  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $5,668.85. 

A.  John  B.  Fisher.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bangor  ti  .\roo6took  Railroad.  Bangor, 
Maine. 

A.  Jcrtm  B.  Fisher.  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  C.  H.  Sprague  ft  Son  Co..  125  lUgh 
Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

A.  Norman  A.  Flaningam.  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Cbnaolldated  Natural  Gas  Co  .  30  Ro-:ke- 
feller  Plaxa,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)   $1,328.13.     E.   (9)    $58.70. 

A.  Morlda   Citrus   Mutual,   Lakeland,    Fla. 

E.  (9)  $1,800. 


A.  James  F.  Fort,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $15135. 

A.  Elonald  J.  Poulls,  1730  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington  DC.  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  E.  Fravel,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Elmer  M.  Preudenberger,  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $1,802.65. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Betreaders  A&- 
soclatlon.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washlngtoi^ 
DC. 

D.   (6)     $27,774J6.      E.   (9)     87,387.20. 

A.  Garrett  Puller,  836  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  West  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  601  Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Wallace  H.  Fulton,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers,  Inc. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  M.  J.  Galvin,  207  Union  Depot  Building, 
St.  Paul,  MLnn. 

B.  Oreat  Northern  Railway  Co.,  Great 
Northern  Building,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Marion  B.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10. 


A.  Gardner,  Morrison  it  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  ft  Hoviston,  99 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.T..  and  ShCK-eham 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $188.94.     E.   (9)    $25. 


A.  Ely,    McCarty   ft   Duncan,   1900 
Building,  WartTington.  D.C. 

B.  Palo  Varde  Irrlgutioa  District.  Bljtkt. 

Calif. 


A.  norlda     Inland     Navigation     DlstTlct, 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 

A.  Vlorida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Distxict, 
720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

A.  Fluorspar   Consumers   Committee,   care 
of  40  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (0)   811,446.     E.  (8)   $14,418.41. 

A.  Porest  Farmer*  Asaoeiatlon,  Poet  Office 
Box  7984.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  James  W.  Forlstrt,  1523  L  Street  NW., 
Wartili^(tOB.D.C. 

B.  American     litxllral     Asaodatlon.     IBS 
MortihDaarbon  Street,  Chicago,  DL 

D,  «)  men.    X.  (8) 


A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  Mew  York..  NY. 


A.  J.  M.  George,  166  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Association. 
163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $1,600. 


A.  J.  M.  George,  166  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  18S-186  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Joseph  B.  Olll,   16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio    Railroad    Aasoelatlon,     16     East 
Broad  Street,  Ctdumbus,  Ohio. 


CVII- 
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A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1767  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American   Oeteopatlilc  Association.   2\'2 
East   Ohio   Street,  Chicago.   111. 

D    (6i    »375. 


A.  Oovernment    Employees'    Council.     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 
D     1 61    $6.954  70.     E.    (9)    96 ,232  83. 


A.  Prank  B  Haas.  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing. Chicago.  Ill 

B  Association  of  Western  Railways.  224 
Union  Station   Building.   Chicago.   111. 

A     Hoyt  S    Haddock.    132   Third   Sueet  SE 
Witshlngton.   D  C 

B  Labor-Managenient  Marituiie  Cuninilt- 
U-e.    132  Third  Street  SB.   Wa.shiiigti-n,   D  C 

D     i6)    t900       E     i9)    $240  18 


A.  Oovernment  Relations  Committee  of 
the  OflBce  Equipment  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


A  James  L  Grahl,  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washlngcon.  D  C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
919   18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 


A     Iliiyt   S    Hadd  -'k     13J   Thi.-d   .strc.-f    SE 
W\.shlngt.in,    D  V 

B    Seaf.irers      SeotK^n.      MITT       132     Third 
Street    SE  .    Wa.shlngt-:.     DC 

K     r,i  ,     »4,47o  V3 


A     Har:.in    V     Tl.ull 
Washington.    DC 
D     ,6i    J6J ) 


17  111    H    Street    KW 


A.  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  A.=:- 
■oclatlon,  400  Polger  Building,  Washington. 
DC 


A.  Orand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen.  318  418 
Keith  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

D.    (6)  $15.464  90.     E.  (9)  $16.469  39 


A  U)uls  I'  Hi.Ttr  H(;2  Rii.g  Bul'.dir.g 
W  lihmgti  n     D  (• 

B  .Mr  Freight  Knr-AMrders  .\s-  iiui' :■  i:  8fJ 
Rrig  Bu'.Idlr;g,  Wa.shliigt.  .n.  DC 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicagn 
111. 

D.    (6)  $3  65     E.  (9)  $3.05. 


A  Hal  H  Hale  423  Tr. ;-■,;-  rM'L.n  Biilid- 
Ing.    WiLshingtijn.    D  C 

B  Assorlaflon  of  .\merlran  Rallrnads 
Tr.in.vfjorUii'i  m  Building,  Wa.shingti.n    DC 


A.  Virginia    M.    Gray.    3501    Williamsburg 
Lane  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    for    UNICEP.     132 
Third  Street  SE  .  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)  $45.     E.  (9)  »1.53. 


A     Haley      Wollenberg     k     Bader      1735     De 
Sales  Street  NW  .   Was.hington    U  C 

B     Home  Twwn  FYee  Televlslnii  As»<  <-l.iU'  ii 
2923    Ejust   Il-c    Inwiy     Cheyeiine,    Wyo 

D     :  6  I    •6.^7 


A     Hamld    T    Ha::penr,y 

ingtfin    -Strff'     f'hi-^go     I:; 


:    W.vst    W  i.^h- 


A.  Jerry  N  Griffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 813  Washington  Biilldlng,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Jerry  N    Griffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  CIT      Financial     Corp  .     660     Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A  Hugh  P  H.i:i  4J5  nth  Street  NW 
W.-ishlngt<)n.   D  C 

B  American  Farm  B  ireaj  Federat:  ni 
23'>0    Mer.-harulise    .Vl.ir'     Chi.-ag'       r.i 

D     i6i    »758  33       E     < '-j  ,    $10  18 

A  E  C  Har.be<lc  HIT  14th  STeet  NW 
Washington    DC 

B    National      FederaM    n         f      P<i«t      f>ffli-e 
Clerks.     817     14th     Street     NW       W^usMngt.  ti 
DC 

D     (6i    14  =.()<i 


A  Jerry  N  Griffln.  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  St  Accident  As- 
sociation. Omaha.  Nebr. 


A    Weston  B   Grimes.  1001  Bowen  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Carglll,  Inc.  200  Drain  Exchange.  Mln- 

nr"ap)olls,  Minn 

D.  (6)  $6,000 

A.  Albert    A.    Grorud,    Slfl    E    Street    NE  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Yakima    Indian    Aaaodatlon    of    Wash- 
ington State 

E.  (9)  $15  32 


A  Charles  K  H.im;.t..n 
NW  ,    Washliii;-..:;      D  C 

B  General  Klertrlr  Co 
Avenue.   New    York     N  Y 

D     i6i    »5W       E       J      $lojy 


77     14th    S'reet 

57u      l^xliigtiin 


A     W     C     Himmerle     220    Ea.st    42d    Street 
New    York     N  Y 

B    American     Pulpw  »<)d      As.scx-Ution.     220 
East  42d  Street    New  York    N  Y 


ACL  Hancock  420  LexingUm  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Copjjer  Sc  Brass  Research  Ajistx-laiion. 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New   Yi>rk    NY 

D     1 6)    $3  000 


A.  Group   Health    Association   of    America 
343   South   Dearborn   Street.  Chicago    111 
D.    16)  $300     E    (9)  $217. 


A.  Rodger  S.  Gunn.  4418  Highland  Drive, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B  Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc..  Post  Offlce  Box 
2013.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  Violet  M  Gunther,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  1341 
C  innectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D     (6)   $2.250  04.     E.    (»)  M73.91. 

A  Gayle  Gupton,  632  Sboreham  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Clear  Channel  Broadeaatlng  Service, 
632  Shoreham  Building.  WMhlngton.  D.C. 


A  Eugene  J  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

A  L  James  Harmansen  Jr  .  1616  H  Street 
NW  .    Washington.   DC 

B  National  Council  of  Fjirmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

A.  Herbert  E  Harris  II.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300    Merchandise    Mart.    Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)    $1.187  50.     E.    (9)    $30  08. 

A.  Merwln  K.  Hart.  7501  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York,  NT. 

B.  National  Economic  Council,  Inc  ,  7601 
anplre  State  Building.  New  York,  If  T. 


A  Stephen  H  Hart  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing   I>enver.   C<i!o 

H  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  801 
¥.  \-\    17th    .Avenue    Denver.   Colo 

D     i6i    $48167       E     i9)    $4.429  92 


A    J'  hri    A     Hartniaii     Jr.   67   Broad   Street, 
N    A    York     N  V 

H     American    Cable    <t    Radio    Corp     et    al 
♦"  Hr o.ul  Stree'    New  Yc-rk    N  Y 


A     P.uil    M     H.iv.k.:..s.    1701    K    Street    NW 
\\  I'liltiifoii    D  C 

H     He.ilth    Insurance   As-smiatlon   of   Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  S-rcet   NW     Washington    DC 

D      \i'y'     »3t  .SO 


A     Ki!  H    H.ivr.cs    1616  H  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

1.  L."    ::    D  ( 

H     N  itional    '■    utiiil    of    Farmer    Cixipera- 


A  J  Mph  H  Hays.  280  Union  Station 
Building    Chi.Mgo.  Ill 

B  A.-isociation  of  Western  Railways.  224 
Union  St  it;on  Building,  Chicago.  Ill 

A  John  C  Hazen.  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
W.i.shlngU)!),  D  C 

H  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
loo  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E       y  I    $2  55 

A     Heal'h    Insurance   Association  of   Amer- 
;.   I    1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 
F.       y      Ilu7  54 

A     P.itrukB    Healy.  30  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 

,:..-,t    ri    DC 

H  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  .-'trt  e*   NW  .  Wa.'hlngton.  D  C 

D     a").    $150       E     (91    $1760 

A  Cieorge  J  Hecht.  52  VanderblU  Avenue. 
Ne*    York     N  Y 

H  .^merlcan  Parents  Committee.  Inc  .  132 
lii.rd  Street   SE  .  Washington.  DC. 


A  Hedri  k  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  Comlte  de  Prixluctores  de  Azucar.  An- 
toino  Miro  Quesada  376.  Lima.  Peru.  8  A 

D     <6i    $3  750       E     i9l    $449  47 

A  Hedrlck  and  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
A.enue    NW  .    Waahlngton.    DC 

B  Committee  on  Cooperative  Advertising. 
570   Lexington   Avenue.   New   York.   N  T 

D     ie>    $1,419  13       E     (9)    $6461 

A  Hedrli-k  and  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington.    DC 

B  Reciprocal  Inter  Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee  400  United  Artists  Building  De- 
troit   Mich 

D       61    $1,875       E     (9i    $525  14 

A  Robert  B  Helney  1133  20th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Canners  Association  1133  20tli 
Street   NW  ,   Waahlngton.  DC 

D     (61   $875       E    (9)   $81038 

A  Kenneth  O  Helsler.  18th  and  M  Street*. 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Assorlatlons.  18th  and  M  StreeU  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

D     (61   $600 

A  Joseph  D  Henderson.  431  Belter  Build- 
ing. New  Orleans,  La 

B  American  Association  of  Small  Business, 
Inc  ,   431   Belter   Building,   New   Orleans,   La. 

D     (61   $1,876. 


1961 


A    Edmund    P.    Hranelly.    160 

Street.  New  York.  NY. 

B  Socony  MobU  OU  Co.,  Inc..  180  Bast  42<> 
S'reet.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $1,85840       E     (9)    t7SS.40. 

A  Maurice  G  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Asso-^laUon  of  Insurance 
Agents.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.T..  and 
801    Warner    Building.    Washington.   D.C. 

D     (6)    $236       S.    fUi    $236. 

A  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C 

B  American  Carpet  Institute.  Inc.,  Empire 
State   Building.   New   York.  N.Y. 

A  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Bulld- 
Ington,    Washington     DC. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer    Street.    Boston.    Mass. 

D     16)     $600       E     (91     $53.33. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Bulld- 
Ington.    Washington     DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wo<ri  Manufac- 
turers. 386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)  $1,000 
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B.  AMVETS,    1710   Bbode    Island   Avenue  A.  C.  E.  Huntley,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 

NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  $1,187.60.     B.  (9)   875.  B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Assocla- 

—  tlon,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 

A.  Holabaugh    *   Jacobs,    726    15th    Street  Ington,  D.C. 
IfW..  Washington,  D.C.  D.   (6)  $437.50. 

B.  Government  Patent  Policy  Study  Com-  


mlttee,  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $23.82. 

A.  Fuller  Holloway.  1000  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Toilet    Goods    Association.     Inc  .     1270 
Avenue  of   the  Americas.   New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $1,950.      E.    (9)    $307.93. 


A.  A.  D.  Holmes.  Jr..  GalUon,  Ala. 

B.  National  A.ssociatlon  of  Soil  Coiserva 
tlon  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Offlce  Box  2255, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Richard    F.    Bates.    Sacramento,    Calif., 
and  Edward  S.  Cohen,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $503. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post   Office   Box  2255, 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $10. 


A.  William  J.  Hynes,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 

A.  Home  Manufacturers  Asscciatioi,    1117      Street,  Cmaha,  Nebr. 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC.  


D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Home  Town  Free  Television  A'sociatlon, 
2923  East  Llncolnway,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
D.   (8)    $100. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  441  Washington  Build- 
ing,' Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders    Council    of    America,    21 


A    Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  BuUd- 
Ing.  Washington.  DC. 

B    National  FootteUl  League.  1  Rockefeller      ^f^^x,  Street    New  York   N  Y 
PI  iza.  New  York.  NY  

E     (9)  $10  02. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  Nsttonal  Wool  Trade  Association,  268 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  J.  M.  Hood,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Jiiassachusetts  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $318.75. 


A.  Samuel    H.    Horne,    Munsey    Building, 
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A    Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B    New  York  Wool  Trade  AssocUtion,  155  Washington,  DC. 
Bast  44th  Street.  New  Tork.  N.T.  »-  T»»e    Singer    Manufacturing     Co 
Broadway,  New   York.  NY. 

A.  CUnton  M  He8t«r.  433  Sbor^am  Build-  ^-   <^)   $146  49. 
Ing.  Washington.  D  C:. 

B    Philadelphia    Wool   *   Textile    Aasocla-  A.  Lawrence    W.    Horning,    1010    P;nn£yl- 

tlon.   Post  Offlce  Bor  472.  Station   8.  PhlU-  vanla  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

delphU.  Pa.  B.  New  Tork  Central  Railroad  Co..  X\Q  Park 

— —  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  CUnton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build-  

Ing.  Washington.  D.C.  A.  Donald    E.    Horton,    222    West    Adams 

B    United  States  Brewers  Foundation,  535  Street,  Chicago,  111 


Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  NT. 
U    (8)    $5,000.     E.   (B)    $123.06. 

A.  W.  J  Hlckcy,  2000  MassachusetU  Ave- 
nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D    (6)  $26250 

A.  M  F  Hlcklln.  507  Bankers  Trust  BuUd- 
ing.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Dc«  Moines,  Iowa. 

A    John  W.  Hlght,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW  .  Washington.  DC.  ,, 
B    Legislative  Oommlttee  of  the  Oommlttee 


B.  American   Warehousemen's  A8so-:latlon. 

A.  Harold  A.   Houser,    1616   I   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Betlred  Officers  Association.  1616  ::  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.03. 

A.  Brma  D.  Hubbard.  509  Ridgely  .Vvenue, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  Military    Survivors,    Inc.,    509    Ridgely 
Avenue,  Annapolis.  Md. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  W.  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Associiition  of 


A.  Illinois  RaUroad  Association,  135  East 
11th  Place.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  *  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  913  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $19,33138.    £.  (9)  $19,331.88. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  ft  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H.  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $1. 

A.  Internationsii  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)    $1355. 

A    Inter -State  Manufacturer's  Association. 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  W- 
1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   $15.     £.  (9)  $694.35. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,150.     E.  (9)   $279.30. 


for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  10»  Cbn-  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

nettlcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  ^■^• 

A.  Ray   C.    Hlnmsn.   150   East   42d   Street,  A.  William    J.    Hull.    1625    I    Stre<t    NW., 

New  York.  NT.  Washington, D.C. 

B    Socony    Mobil    OU    Co..   Inc.,    150   East  B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  14i)9  Wln- 

42d  Street.  New  York.  NY  Chester  Avenue,  Ashland.  Ky. 

D    (6)  $1,250.  

A.  WUllam    J.    H\U1,    1625    I    Stre«.'t    NW., 

A.  Lawrence   S.    Hobart.    B18    18th    Street  Washington,  D.C. 

NW..  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Obio  Valley  Improvement  Ass(K:iation, 

B    American  Public  Powsr  AHoeUtioa,  918  IhC. 

18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  

•—  A.  B.  L.  Bumphrey,  918  16th  8tr(«t  NW.. 

A    John    R.    Hold«BU    1710    Blkods    XAmd  Waahlncton,  D.C. 

Avenue  NW..  Wsfshlngton.  DjC  B.  National  Asaoctstion  of  Manufiicturers. 


A.  Harold  G.  Jacobson,  1476  South  Fourth 
East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  W.    Ervln    James,     1107     South     Coast 
Btilldlng,  Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Houston  Sports  Association,  1006  Bank 
of  the  Southwest  Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (0)   8331.69. 

A.  Japanese     American     Citizens     League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $225. 

A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Omce    Box    1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors. Post  Offlce  Box  1924.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,391.23.     E.   (9>   $23.50. 

A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of   Retail    Drug- 
gists, 205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  IB. 

D.   (6)    $1,755.     E.    (9)    $%. 
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A.  Ray  L.  Jenklni.  1006  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Soclete  Internationale  Povir  Participa- 
tions Industrialles  Et  Conunerclales.  S  A  . 
Peter  Merlanstr    19,  Baael,  Switzerland 

A  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Klectric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  Robert  G  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn 
B  H  C  Sptiiks  Clay  Co.,  Paris.  Tenn  Old 
Hickory  Clay  Co  ,  Paducah.  Ky.;  Bell  CUiy  Co 
Gleason.  Tenr.  :  United  Clay  Mines  Corp 
Trenton,  N  J  :  Kentucky-Tennessee  Clay  Co 
Cooley  Clay  Co.  Kentucky  Clay  Mining  Co 
Mayfleld.  Ky  Tennessee  Absorbent  Co 
Southern  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn 

A.  William    r    Jobe,  810   18th   Street   NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Ice  Association.  Inc  810  l8th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peter  Dlerks  Joers.  810  Whittlngton.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks  Forests,  Inc ,  810  Whittlngt  n 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A  Gilbert  R.  Johnson.  1208  Terminal 
Tower.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  305  Rocke- 
feller Building    Cleveltmd,  Ohio 

A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Hugo  E  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L  Johnson. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   «1.739.53.     E.    (9)   $81  15 

A  W  D  Johnson,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
Brakemen.  ORC  it  B  Building,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones,  Montgomery.  Ala 
B    Alabama     Railroad     Association.      1002 

First  National  Bank  Building,   Montgomery, 

Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC 

E.  (9)    ei242. 

A.  Robert  F  Jones,  515  Perpetual  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp  et  al  , 
67  Broad  Street    New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Rowland  Jones.  Jr..  1145  19th  Street 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  1146  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Edwin  W  Kaler,  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.  81  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

D     (6i    »8,750. 

A  John  E  Kane,  1635  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  .Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6i    »3.780      K.    (9)    $801.60. 


A  Sheldon  Z  Kaplan,  817  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

B  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Associa- 
tion, Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. 

A    Francis    V      KeesUng.    Jr  ,     605     Market 

Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif 

B  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  605  Mar- 
ket Street,   San  Francisco.  Calif 

A  James  C  Kelley  16uO  .M.-tsAHi  hu->«'tt8 
.Avenue  NW  .   W.ishln^to!;.   I)  C" 

B  Amerlc.in  Machine  Tix-I  Distributors 
Association.  1600  Md.'i..ichiKso:  tJ^  .^venvie  NW 
W:ishlng^.un     D  V 


A  I  I.  K-'HT.  IVT  H  >T..-  NW  Wi.-.';- 
in(?to:i.    D  C 

B  .Aniericaii  Lsrat-;  I'l^l.c  A.Tiiirs  Commit- 
tee    1737   H   Str.^et   NW      Wiu.hlngton.  DC 


A  Harold    L     K^Liied',      4Jii    C.if.'lt/    Bu.lU- 

in<?  Washington.    D  C 

B  Ohio    OH    C<.  ,    l-ii.dliiv     Ohio. 

D  (6.    $500       E       9      $.'4^80 


A  MUes  D  Kennedy  l'^<8  K  .srreet  NW 
WtLshlngVjii.    U  C" 

B.  American  Legion  7u«.(  .N^..".h  I'ei;nsyl- 
vanla  Street     Incllanap<';!s     Inri 

D     1 6      »3  6'J5       E     (9,    |.388  01 

A  Frank  T  Keiiner  38  N.i;lkl  Clr  > 
Hi)noIulu    Hrtwar. 

B  .^ssoclatlon  of  Anifr.oan  Railroads 
Transportation  B'.nldU:i<    Wiu-lui-.i^ton.  DC 

D     i6i    $220 

A  Franklin  E  Kepi.er  Berwick  Bank 
Building.   Berwick-    P;i 

B.  Associated  Railroads  f  PciinsyU  Aiila, 
Transfxjrtation   Center    Phil.wlelphU  3    Pa 


A  Ronnld  M  Kelchcinv  F'o«t  OflBce  Box 
351.   Lob   Aiii^eles,    Calif 

B  S<juthern  California  Edl.ion  Co  P(jet 
Office   Box  351     Ix)s   .\n^'eles,   Cai.f 

E.    l9)    $2,845  17 


A  Jeff  Klbre  1341  O  .^tr»«et  NW  W.u-h- 
ins?-ton     D  C 

B  International  I-^i.-i^shorenifn's  k  Waxe- 
^.ousemens  Union,  150  Ciolden  (late  .Avenue 
San   Francisco.  Calif 

D     (6  1    $1,583  84       E     i9>    *1.325  26 


A  John  A  KilUck  740  1 1  t-h  Street  NW  . 
WiLshin^ton.  D  C 

B  Eastern  Meat  Pa.kers  .\.<i*o<iatlon.  Inc  . 
740   11th  Street  NW     Wa.shln(<V)n    DC. 

D     (6)    $1250 

A  John  A  Kllllck.  740  11th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,   DC 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation. 740  nth  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D     I  6  ,   $246  2.5 


A  H  Cecil  Kilpatri'k,  91 J  American  Se- 
curity Building.   Washington.  DC 

B  Mlnot.  DeBlols  &  Maddison,  294  Wash- 
ington   Street.    Boston.    Mass 

D     (6»    $45,530       E     i9i    $15  18 

A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Machine  Ttx)!  Builders'  As- 
sociation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing.  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

D.   (6)    $650. 

A.  lir  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  200  O 
Street  SE.,  Waslilngton.  D.a 


A.  8  F.  Klrby,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111 

B  National  Council  on  Business  Mall.  In.  , 
20   North   Wacker   Drive,    Chicago,    111 

D     (6 1    $600 

A  Clifton    Klrkpalrlck,    1918    North    Park- 

wav  Menipiils,  Tenn 

B  National    Cotton    Council    of     Americ  i. 

Fos;  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn 

D  :  6  1    $255       E     1 9 1    $33  03 

.■\    J.mifs    F     KnieU      1435    K    Street    NW  , 

\S   '.•■  hii'.^ton    n  C 

H  I'nred  Mii.c  Workers  of  Amerlra.  900 
l.'i    .s're.'t    NW      Wa.shlngton,    DC 

1 1       ■:      »J  8()J 

A  H  .brrt  M  K  x-h.  210  H  Street  NW  . 
W  i-.'.;n,{t-ii     D  r 

H  NiMor.i:  limestone  In.stltute  Inc  210 
M    .Sfr.'..'    NW      W.uihlnxU)!!,   DC 

t      I.*.     $10 

A.  Germain e  Knttek  200  C  Street  SE  , 
Washington.   D  C" 

B  Americ. m  Library  Association.  50  Eivst 
H  iron  .srreet    Chicago    111. 

K      .  :*       $2  ;U(1  17 

A  Herman  C  Kruse.  245  Market  Street, 
.'-^af;  Francl.sco    Calif 

B    F^aciflc   Gas   A:   Electric   Co  ,   245   Market 

-'x,-r\    s.iM  Fr.incUi-o.  Calif 

A  Ljibor  Bureau  of  Middle  West  1001 
C  nnectlcvit  Avenue.  Washington.  DC  and 
11   South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A     Uibor-Management    Maritime    Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE   Washington.  DC 
D     i6t    $1,810       E     (9)    $6,88538. 


A    Junes   K    L«..gan.    100   Indiana   Avenue 
NA       WaahlngU)n.   DC 

B    Government    Employees'    Council.     100 

Is.dlaiia    Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.   DC 
D     ifli    $3  122 


A  Fri'7  G  L«nham  2737  Devonshire 
PI  ire  NW     Washington,  DC 

B  Natlon.il  Patent  Council,  Inc  .  1434 
West    nth   Avenue.   Gary.   Ind. 

D      61    $1,000  12 

A  Fritz  G  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW  .    Washington,    DC 

B  Quality  Brands  Associates  of  America, 
III'-      1001   Grant  Street,  Gary,  Ind 

D     161    $900 


A  Fritz  G  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW      Washington.  DC 

B  Trinity  Improvement  Association.  Inc  . 
808    Trans-American    Building,    Fort    Worth. 

T<"X 

D     («!    $1.27.T 


A  Dlllarrt  B  Lasseter.  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616   P   Street    NW  ,    Washington.    DC. 

D     (61    $3,000       E     (91    $375. 

A    J      Austin     Latimer.     1001     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.   DC 
D     (61    $1450 

A  John  V  Lawrence.  1424  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  , 
1424    16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (61    $21875.      E     (9)    $16  85. 

A  Thomas  B.  Lawrence.  917  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh   Street,   Racine,   Wis. 

D.    (6)    $600. 
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A  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  K  Street  MW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
1  TOO  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $160.    E.   (0)  $75. 


A.  Soott  W.  Lucas.  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference,  176  Wect 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

p.  (6)    $1,250. 


A  Gene  Leach,  425  13tb  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
liipUjn.  D  C. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)  $1,212.50.     E    (9)  $25.33. 


A.  Soott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobile   Homes   Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion, 30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A  Robert  F.  Lederer.  886  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc  .  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6)  $24  38     E     (9)  $24.38. 


A.  Seott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  24  West  &le  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  $6. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,893.12.     E.    (9)  $84.25. 

A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18i:h  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  A.  J.  McFarland.  128  West  Eighth  Street, 
Sterling.  Kans. 

B.  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
D.    (6)  $999.99.      E.    (9)  $250. 


A    Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.   Roas,  406  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY 

D     (6)    $18,74997.      E.    (9)    $8,618.00. 


A  Legislative  Committee  of  tlie  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $20     E    (9)  $27.39. 


A  Roy  T  Lester.  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  American  Me<lical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)  $1,100      E    (9)  $30.09. 


A  John  R  LewU,  1826  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Mid-Continent  Ol!  &  Oas  Asaoclation, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A    Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
2013.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D   (6)  $23  46.    B.  (9)  $33.45. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T.,  and 
1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $3,623.46.    E.  (9)  $3,532.46. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow.  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)  $6.63. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,   DC. 

B.  Roadside     Business      Association,     646 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $6. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Medical    Corp..    415-423    West 
Pershing  Road.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $6. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Adolph    von    Zedlltz.    60    Sutton    Place, 
South,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)    $6. 

A.  H.    B.    Luckett.    311    California    Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Conunlttee  on  Conference  Studies.  Barr 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  MUton   F.   Lunch,   2029   K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional   Engi- 
neers. 3039  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $750. 


A  Robert  G  Litschert  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Blectrle  Oom- 
panles.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)    $63  75       E.    (9)    $9.60 

A.  Fred  Livingston,  802  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  803 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Fted  Uvtngston,  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  230  Park  Avenue,  Hew 
York.  NY 

A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B    AsBocUtlon  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A  Leonard  Lof>ez.  400  First  Street,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  Aa- 
B<x:lation  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $2,308.     E.    (9)    $16. 

A  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  MW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Aasoclatioos.  Zno,, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.OL 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     B.   (0)   $188.60. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Obarlee.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  AMOCUtlOU.  1183  2001 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  John    C.    Lynn,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,162.50.      E.    (9)    $27.25. 


A.  LeRoy    E.    Lyon,    Jr..    530    West    Sixth 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California     Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,135.98. 


A.  WlUlam  C.  McCamant,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.   1145   19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna,  908  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)  $22.08.      E.    (9)  $8.05. 


A.  John    A.    McCart,    900    P    Street    NW., 
Washington,    DC 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Bnpioyees. 

D.   (6)    $3,660.90.     E.   (9)    $6.60. 

A.  licClure  &  McClure,  1710  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,   515   Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (8)   $46,000.     E.   (9)    $177.36. 

A.  licCIure  &  McClure,  1710  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Belief  Associa- 
tion. Reading,  Pa. 

A.  B.  B.  McCoy.  123  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.T. 

B.  Trade  Relatlcms  C?otmcU  of  the  United 


A  W.  H.  McMalns,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
Lvl.anla  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
8001  Jenkins  Arcade.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,175.     E;.  (9)  $92.47. 

A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Frankel  Bros.,  521  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $0.75. 

A.  William  P  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mrs.  Willi  Zietz,  Savoy  Hotel  Hilton, 
Now  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)  $0.75. 

A.  John  G.  Macfarlan,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  REA  Express,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,275.     E.    (9)  $1,814.37. 

A.  Albert  E.  Maddocks,  1883  South  Seventh 
East,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc..  Post  OfBce  Box 
2013.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Madlgan,  1117  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Arch  L.  Madsen.  1735  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Don  Mahon.  Box  959.  Ben  Franklin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $488.39. 

A.  Walter  E.  Maloney,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)  $6,370.     E.   (9)  $1,443.94. 
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A.  Carter     ManaAoo, 
RoMl.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  NatloiuU    Bin! II—    PaMteatlona.    Inc.. 

1913  I  Street  NW  .  WaslitactOB.  D.C. 
D.    i6)  $600. 

A.  Carter  Manaaw*.  «•!  Cbaatcrtirook 
Road.  McLean.  Va. 

a.  IfaUoDal  Coal  ft— niilatlnw.  Coal  Build- 
Ug.  WMtUi^ftoo,  D.C. 

D     (6)  ^.000.      E.    (9)  $168.30. 


A.  Ol3ra  Maniolln.  18B7  lia— rhoaetu  Ave- 
nr.e  NW  .  WasJaington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal    Counetl    at    Javtab    Women. 
Inc  ,  1  West  47th  Streets  Maw  Tork.  M  T. 

D.    (6)    H.797  84.     K.   <•)    »68.70. 

A.  James    Mark,  Jr..    14M  K  Street    NW  . 
WMdilo«taa.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mtake   Workva  of  America.   000 
15th  Street  NW,  WaaJilacton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  »4,052. 


A.  Rcdney  W  MarUey. 
WaaHlngtoa.  DC. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co., 


Wyatit  Building, 
iflcli. 


A.  Raymond  X.   Ifazka.  «  Ifarfcet  Street. 
San  Francisco.   Calif. 

B.  Southeni  Padflc  Oo..  •  Ifarket  Street. 
San  Frandaeo.  Caltf . 


A.  Edwin  E    Marsh,  414  Crandall  Building. 
Salt  Lake  Ctty.  Utah. 

B.  NaUonal    Wool    do— aa.   414    Crandall 
BolKUns.  Salt  Lake  Qty.  Utak. 

D.   («)  •a.TSO. 


A.  Wlnaton  W  Mank.  1343  L  Street  NW  . 
Waahlocton.  DC. 

B.  Hatlonal  Tire  DaalaRS  k.  Botraadera  Aa- 
BodatloBu  184S  L  Oteea*  VW..  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  Fred  T  Marshall,  liia  19th  Street  NW  . 
WaahLi^^n,  DC. 

B.  B.  F.  Ooodrtch  Oai.  SOO  South  Main 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio. 


A.  J.    Paull    Marshall.   944    IVanaportaUon 
Building.  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  AjuoclaUon     at     American     B&llroads. 
Transpoi'tatlozi  Building.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 


A.  Drew     Martin,     7T7     14th    Street    NW, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American    Hotel   Aaaoclatlon,   221    West 
57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    iSeO.     B.   (»)    tMS.90. 


A    Mtke  M   Masaoka,  910  IStta  Btrvet  NW  , 

Washington,  DC 

B.  Japanese  AuMrleaa  Ctttoena  League. 
1634  Post  Street.  San  TTanciaco,  Calif 

D  («)  taoo.    K.  (9)  sns. 

A    Walter  J    Maaon,  SIS  ymti  Street  NW  . 

Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
greaa  at  Induatrlal  nigoiilMlli  iii.  818  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (•)  •s.Mo.   B.  (•)  mmjta. 

A  David  Mathews,  Jr.,  345  Foiath  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  Pittaburgb  Coal  ttchaage.  346  Fourth 
A\-enue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A    P.     H.     Matheva,    M4    Ttansportatlon 

Building.  Washington,  DjC. 

B.  Association  of  Amerlaan  Railroads. 
Transportation    BuUdlBg.    Waahlngton.    DC. 

D.   (S;   tMVJU.     S.   (8)   •362.60. 

A.  ClMurlea  D  MatUtoWii.  UOO  I8th  Street 
NW,  Waahlncton.  D.C. 

B  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Zlectrlc  Com- 
pamee,  1300  l«th  BUmt  mr,  Waahlngton. 
DC 

D.    (6)    t67  50.      E.    (9)    •18.68. 


A    Joe    O     Mattbewa.    944   TransportaUoa 

Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Aaaoclatlon  of  American  Rallroada. 
Transportation    BiUldlng,    Waahlngton.    D.C. 

K    Vera  Mayer 

B    Natu>aal   Consiomers  Leagvie.    1026  V<v- 

m    nt  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC 

A    Howard  W    Mar*.  Jr..  aiO  H  Street  NW  . 

W.i.-hlngwn,  n  C 

B  Nalionai  Limestone  I:-..stltuie  I:u'  210 
;;  atrcet  NW..  WaAhln^ton.   OC. 

E     i9i    •!  25 

A.  Leater  U.  Meana.  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
\\ \s,\A'Y^^.^^'.\.  D  C 

B  Cftneril  E'.prtnc  Co  .  Appliance  Park 
L   ■i;--vli:e,  Ky 

.\  Johr.  9  Meara,  1608  K  SUeet  NW,  Wash- 
iiigt"n.  D.C. 

n    American    Leglun.    700    North    Peiioiyl- 

V.'    la  Street.  IndlanapolU.  Did. 
I)      6)    •2.053 


A  Lloyd    S     MUler.    1730    K    Street    NW  , 

Wrtshlngt.iti,    DC.    nnd    195    BrOAdwaj.   New 
York.  NT. 

B    American   Telephone   A    Telegraph   Co. 
I'Kt  B.'ondway.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A    Claude  MInard.  215  Market  Street.  San 

Fr  i!ui.«co.  Calif 

R    California     Railroad     Association.     215 
Mi.-ket    .Strret.    Ban    FrancJaco.    Calif 


A  The  Medical  Society  nif  the  D1«tr1rt  of 
C  i;umM:\.  1718  M  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton. 
DC 


A  John  a  Minor.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
i.u«-   NW  ,   Wa.ihlnKtDii.   DC. 

B.  County  SupcTTlaors  Auoclatlon  of  Call- 
firnU.  1100  Elka  BuUdlng.  Sacramento,  CaUX 

I)     (R  I  $430 

.K  Clarence  Mitchell.  100  Massac  h  use  Its 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  UC 

B  National  A&f>ooiatlon  for  t>M  Adranoe- 
meiit  ni  Oolorod  People.  20  Weet  40th  Street 

.Nt'  V  Y.  rk    N  Y 
D     (6)  %\JBnh. 

AM     D     Mobley.    10 10    Termont    Avenoe 

N".V  .  Wasii.nKton    DC. 

B  .American  Vocational  Association.  1010 
Vermnvit  AventM  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


.\  MPhler.  Oold»bnro\igh  ft  Tve*  2000  K 
St.roct  NW  .  Wiishington.  DC 

B.  Ferro  Corp..  Oloetex  Chenticaia.  lor  . 
o    Hommcl  Co     and  Penaco  Corp. 

.\    M     Barry    Meyer.    1818    P    Street    NW . 

Wi.shington,    D  C 

B    American    TruGkln^j    .A.^socl.iti' >ii.s,    Iiu- 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Waahlngcon.  D  C 

D     ,^i    $100       E     i9)    •67iW 

A    Ja.m-s    G      Mlchaux.    1146    19th    Street 

NW  ,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Au;erlcau  BeLall  Federation.  1145  19th 
St.-et:   N^V  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Mi<->^igflJ>  Hospital  Service,  441  East  Jef- 

fer.'^'in  .\venue.  Detroit.  Mich 
E     \9\    $1.528  54 


A    Winis  C.  MofTatt,  Firrt  Security  Bvilld- 

iii>:    Uu;se,  Ideho. 


.\  Clarence  R  Miles.  1816  H  Street  NW, 
W<k«Jilnglun.  D.C. 

B    Chamber   of    Commerce    of   the   United 

St;\tf.s 

A  John  R  Miles.  1615  H  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B  Chamber  uf  Comnierce  of  the  United 
State* 

A  Military  Siuvr.nrs.  Inc.  60©  Rldgely 
.\venue.  .Annapolis.  Md 

O.    («)    •2.178.     B     (9»    •1,573. 

A  MUk  Induatry  Foundation.  1146  19th 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Dale  MlUer.  Mayflover  Hotel,  Waahlng- 
ton. D  C 

B.  Dallaa    (Tex.)    ClMunber    of   Ocwsnarce 

D     16)    $2,200. 

A  Dale  Miller.  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  Intracoastal  Canal  Asaoctatlon  of  Lou- 
ialjana  and  Texaa,  2311  South  OotmX.  Building. 
Houston.  Tex. 

D     (6)    •3.06. 

A.  Daia  Millar,  Ma/flower  Hotel.  Waahlng- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Tcxaa  Oulf  Sulphur  Ob,  Hewgolf.  Tex  . 

and  New  Tor*.  NT. 
D    (S)  e2J250 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Mnier,  1004  Famum  Straat. 
Omaha.  Hetir. 

B.  NebraAa  Ralhroada  Le^^UlatlTC  Oonunlt- 
tee,  1004  Famum  Street.  Omaha.  Netir. 

D.   (6)  •2,631. 


A.  Harry  L  Maflett.  1102  Kiut;  Bmldiug 
Wft.shliig'on    UC 

B.  Anierican  Mining  Con^eaa.  Blng  BuUd- 
inK.  Wa-shimj-ou.  DC. 

U     ( 6i   $750 

A  Walter  H  Moormaa.  4650  Eaal-Wcat 
H.»rhwny    Betheada.  Md. 

B  Maryland  Railroad  Asaoclatlun.  300  St 
Paul  Street.  Baitlmure.  Md. 

D     i«|    •3i)00.     £.   <9)    •257.12. 

A  Cecil  Morgaa.  SO  BoekafaOer  Plaaa. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jeiae>,  3U 
Rockefeller   Plaza     New   York.  N.T. 

A.  MorUon.  Murphy,  Clapp  A  Ahrams. 
Pennsylvania    Building.   Waahlngton.   DC. 

B.  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Aaaocl- 
atlon. Kanaas  City    Mo. 

D     (61    •2  500       E    f»1    •4.24. 

A  Morlson,  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abranis. 
PennaylTanU  Bulkltng.  Waahlngton.  DjC. 

B  Area  Employment  *^p*">*^f"  Coaimlt- 
taa.    1144   PannaylTaala    BvUtfttng.    Waahlng- 

Uin.  D  C. 

A.  Morlaon.  Murphy.  Clapp  A  Abratnf, 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Waahlagtcn.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co,  Daart»m,  Mlob. 

A.  MorUon.  Murphy,  Clapp  A  Ahrams, 
PenngylTanla  Building,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B  St  Thomaj  Chamher  of  Conunerce. 
Virgin   Islands.  UB  A. 

D.   (6;    62^35.     E     (9)    •10.72. 

A.  Mcrlaoo.  Murphj,  Clapp  A  Ahrams, 
PaaiMylTanta  B«lldli«.  WMlilngton.  D.C. 

B  Sperry  A  Hutchlaaon  Co..  114  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  M.Y. 

D     (6i  •JOO. 


A    Curtis     Morrla. 
WMhli^Can.  DjC. 

B    Amorl 

Lexington  A« 


1725     I 


Ine..    «aO 


ToaX  B.T. 


A.  Qliaa  licrrtrv.  1013  14«3i  Strwt  HW., 
W;.ahlngton.  D.C 

B  Freight  Forwarden  InatttaU.  1013  14th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.   (6)    85.635.     E.   (9)    8253.56. 
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A.  Bernard  R.  Mullady,   1200   15th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  D.O. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Maytikial 
Workers. 

D    (8)  83,780. 

A.  Vlnoent  S.   Mullaaey,  777   14tb  Straet 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General     Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue,  New  Tor*,  NT. 

D.    (6)  8635.     E.  (9)  8357.07. 

A     T.    H     Mullen,    711    14tb    Stroot    IVW., 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Paper  A  Pulp  Aaaoelatfon,  123 

East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 


A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organl- 
ntlana.  1433  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •13,361.     E.    (9)    •638.50. 

A.  National  Cannera  AasocUtion,  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)   8477,836.33.     K.   (0)   84,458.35. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
lng. Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Poet  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
clatlon,  1318  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    8143i21.     E.    (9)    8148.06. 


A.  National  Ccmgrees  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m. 


A     T.    H.    Mullen.    711    14th 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Pulpwood  Association,  330 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

A    Walter   J.    Munro.   Bottf    Waahlngton. 

Washington.  DC. 

B   Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tflnmwi. 

A   Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy.  6737  18th  Street 

NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 

B'Natlonal  Chlropraetio  Insurmnea  Co.. 
National  Building.  Wabster  City.  Iowa. 

D.  (6)  •OOO.     E.  (9)  •tfOO. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr.,  Post  OOcft  Box 
7284.  StaUon  C.  Atlanta.  Ga. 

B  Forest  Farmera  Aaaoclatlon  CocHMrativa, 
Post  Office  Box  7284.  Station  C.  AtUnta,  Oa. 


A  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warebouae  Aaaoclatlon.  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing, Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  National   Cotton   Council   of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)  61,150.21.    E.  (9)  •l,150ill. 


A.  llatloaal  Council  on  Buslneas  Mall,  Inc., 
10  North  Waeker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
K.   (S)  •600. 


A.  Paul  A.  Nagle.  IOC  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  •3,000. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Adranee- 
ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 


A.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coc^Mra- 
tlvee,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  8027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  (»)  •166. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •1.748.D7.     E.   (9)   •1.748.97. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Postal  Tranqjwrt  Association, 

100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10,386.46.     E.   (9)    •10.386.46. 

A.  National   Reclamation  AaBOClatlon,   887 
National  Preas  Building.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •8,863.50.     E.   (9)    •11,774.53. 

A.  Naticnal  Retail  Fumitura  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National     Retail     Merchanti     AsaoeU- 
tlon,  100  Weet  31st  Street.  New  YcB-k.  N.T. 
D.   <6)    •11,660.70.     S.  (9)    •18.606.11. 

A  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   8160.     B.   (9)    87,148S4. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  CooperatlTe  Aa- 
soclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   8269.78. 


A.  National   Economic   Council,   Inc.,  7501 
Empire  State  Building.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  National  Beetrieal  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1300  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  National    Society    of    Profeaslonal    Sn- 
gineers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    •88.307.84.     E.   (0)   82,073.82. 


A.  National    Association   of  Direct  Selling 
Oompanlea,  169-166  Center  Street,  Winona. 

Minn. 

D.  (6)  •13,750. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Aa- 
■oelatlon,  156  East  44th  Street.  New  York, 
NT. 

D.   (6)    611.34.     E.   (9)    •11.34. 


A.  NaUonal  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panlea,  1300  18th  8tre«t  NW.,  WadUngton. 
DC 

D    <6)    8306.38.     S.   (9)   84,737J8. 

A  National  AHsoclatlou  ot  Froflan  Vood 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

A.  National  Asaoolatlon  of  Insuranca 
Aganu,  Inc..  98  Fulton  Street.  HUm  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)    83,500.     E.  (8)    •6,981.24. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufactiu-ers,  1028  Munaey  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  National  Ascodatlon  of  Mutual  Saylngi 
Banks.  60  East  43d  Street,  New  Tortc.  If.T. 
D.   (6)    822.08.     B.   (9)    •8.00. 

A.  National  Association  of  PIumMng  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

A.  National  Aaaodatloo  of  Postal  Super- 
vtsors,  Poet  OfRce  Box  1924,  WuhlngtOB,  D.C. 

D     (6)    615,550.     E.   (9)    •6.819.78. 

A  National  Association  of  Social  Worken, 
Inc  ,  96  Madison   Aremie,   New  Toik,  M.T., 

and    1346   Connecticut  Avenue 
Ington,  DC. 
D     (6)    82.398. 


A.  National  Asaoeiatkm  of  Soil 

tlon  Districts.  League  Olty,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  H17.90.   B.  (8>  iaea.is. 


A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployaea.  1730  G  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 
D.   (6)    885.864.19.     E.   (9)    89.785.32. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealera  A  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, 1343  L  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    88. 

A.  National     Wool     Growers    Aaaoclatlon, 
414  Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    •24,715.60.     B.  (0)    83,760. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Bvatneaaaa.  Inc..  740  Washington  Building, 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

ZX  (•)    813,430.15.      E.   (9)    813.420.15. 


A  Nation- Wide  Committee  of  Industry, 
Agriculture  A  Labor  on  Import-Bzport  Policy. 
815   15th  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    825,957.05.     E.   (9)    814,408.73. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
darka,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   8133.88433.     E.   (9)    •13.481.46. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1025 
Ooonecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   •13.763i}3.    B.  (9)   817,726.08. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1637  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
•oeiaUon.  740  llth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

IX  (6)  81JM0.45.     S.  (9)   •1.808.15. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
aoelaUons,  18th  and  M  Btreeta  NW,  Wash- 

D.  (6)  8a,S4a.0«.    E.   (8)   81,021.76. 

A.  National  Limestone  Inatltute,  Inc.  310 
H  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   •813.35.     B.  (9)    8813.25. 

A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee,  tOl 

ITIb  Aeanoe.  Denver,  Colo. 
D.  (6)   8481  j87.    B.  (8)  ^,4Ma%, 


A.  Robert  R.  NeaJ.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  William  S.  Neal,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Aaaodatltm  of  Amer- 
ica, 111  West  Washington  Street.  Chicago,  El. 

D.   (6)   85,038.38.     B.   (9)   83,861.97. 

A.  Samuel  B.  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  James  W.  Rotise  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  14  West 
Saratoga  Street.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Walker  & 
Dunlop,  Inc.,  805  leth  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C;  Frederick  W.  Berens,  Inc.,  1732 
L  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.;  the  Carey 
Winston  Co.,  1723  Connecticut  Avenue  WW., 
Washington.  D.C;  B.  F.  8anl  Co.,  038  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  A.  Z.  Nelson.  1S19  18th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngtooi.  D.C 

B.  National  Lumber  ManvfaeftaNn  Amo- 
elattoa.  1818  IBth  Street  MW,  WadktBgton. 
D.C. 
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A.  New  York  &  New  Jenay  Dry  Dock  Aa- 
socutlon.  161  William  Str«*t.  New  York. 
NY. 

D     (6)    »2;J3663.     E.   (9)    $2,187.78. 

A    New    York    Stock    Bzcbange,    11    Wall 
Street.  New   York.   NY. 
E.    (9)    $3,000. 

A  Joseph  A.  Noone,  603  AaaocUtiona  Balld- 
ing,  1145  19th  Street  NW.  Wwhlngton,  DC 

B  NaUonal  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1145  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  O.    L     Norman.    1200    18th    Street    NW 
Washington,   DC. 

B  National  Association  ot  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1230  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

D    (8)    »112.50      B.   (9)    86.69. 

A  Robert  H  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.   DC 

B  International  AssoclaUon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactvirers.  1105  Barr  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D  C 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  185  North  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc  ,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago.  111. 

A.  E.  M  Norton,  30  P  Street  NW  ,  W;ish- 
ington,   DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Pederancn  <0 
P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A  Brlce  O'Brien,  1102  Ring  Building 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6)    $600 

A.  Oeorge  J  OBrlen.  225  Bush  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  225  Bush 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  OConnor,  Oreen,  Thomas  Si  Walters 
845  Northwestern  Bank  Building.  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn 

B  National  Retail  MerchanU  Association 
100  West  3l3t  Street.  New  York.  NY 

D,    (6)    $1,800       E     (9)    $999.49. 


A.  Samuel    Omaata,    210    H     Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute  Iiu-  210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

A  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  ft  Brsike- 
men.  ORC  &  B  Building,  Ced.ir  R,.picl.s 
Iowa 

E     i9l    $5,592  92. 

A    Clayton  L    Orn.  539  South   Main  Street 
Flndlay,  Ohio 

B    Ohio  Oil  Co     Flndlay   Ohui 

A  Morris  E  Osburn,  Central  Trust  BuUd- 
:n^.   Jeflerson   Citv,   Mn 

B    Missouri  R.iUroad  Coniiii;' tee 

A  Kermlt  Overby,  2tXX)  Florida  .Avenue 
NW  .    Washington.    D  C 

B  National  Ruril  Electric  C  ^pi-r.itlve  A.s- 
.soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
iTitjt'in    D  C 

D     i6,    $182. 

A  John  A  Overholt.  lo.Uo  K«'n.iiiiKi.'n 
Paritway.  Kensingtm,  Md  and  Mil  Mui:sey 
BuUdmi;     Wa.shini?'"n     D  C 

B  Na'lin.i!  ,A'=.s.  icl.itlMii  .f  Kflr>-cl  Civil 
Employees,  lo25  C"  jiii.e.  tl.i."  .Aveinie  W.ii.:i- 
int;t.in,    D  C 

D      '6       *1  vl6  J7        E        '»  .     »J1.J  .*4 


A     V'aux  Owen,    17J9   Cl   .Strtet    N\S       W,i.-4li 

.:ik,':  .:i.    U  C 

B     Nr.Mr.al  Fednri"'    ■.      '   Ffder  ■.!  Employ- 
e»-s    1720  O  Street   NW      W  i,- hii  ,;t.  ri    DC 

D       61    »5,:?65.}9 


A     P'.cinr    .\nierhMn    I'a:.k-i>!i!)   .\ns.  .ci  .' i  ■". 
23  California  Street,    San   Kr.mcis..' /    Calil 
U     161    |20<)       E     i9  .    11  625  Dl 


.A  Edwin  F  Padberp?  \22:\  Pennsylvania 
Building    Wishlngton.   DC" 

B  PeanHylvanla  Rallr o.id  C  •  Pc:in  Ceiiti-r 
P'..v/  I    Phi'..idelphl.i    Pa 


A.  John  P  O  Connor.  817  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  OfHce 
Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington 
DC 

D.    {6»    $3.645  80 

A  R.  E  OConnor,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street.    New  York.  N.Y. 

A,  John  A  ODonnell.  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Trucking  Asaociations,  Inc 
1618  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,100.     E.    (9)    $600. 

A.  Ohio  Railroad  Aaaocimtlon.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

A.  AlTln  E.  Oliver,  400  FOlger  Building, 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  National  Asso- 
ciation. 400  Folger  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Clarence  H.  Olson,  1608  K  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  IndlftnapoUs,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $2,596.     E.   (9)    ♦67.76. 


A     E.-f>r>'t   I     Pi'.nier     f"  1    H  itiilltun   .Stn-f* 
.Mlentown.   Pa 

B     Pennsylvania    P    wer    A     I  Ul.'    Co      901 
H  inillton  Stree'    .\:ifnt  ,*i.    P.i 

E     <■>■    80  3  14 

A    lew    M     Piriniire     T  iwji    HuLse    Hotel 
K.msas  City    Kans 

B     Ml.wlaslppl  Valley  A.s-KM-latlon    197BR«ll- 
w.iv   Exchange   Build;:;<    S'     Low.--     .Mo 


A  J  D  P.irp:  944  Transport. Cl  .n  BuUdlnx 
Washington,    D  i' 

B  A.'wcx'lation  of  American  R  ill  roads 
Tr  in.sportation    BullrTln,;     Was.'iii.gt.  m     U     C 


A    Mrs    Karla  V    Parker    1729  Union  Boule- 
vard SE  .  C.rand  Rapld.s.  Mirh 


A  Eclnuiiul  W  Pavenstedt,  14  Wall  Street. 
New  York    N  Y 

A  Philip  C  Pendleton.  100  Old  York  Road, 
Jeiikliitown    Pa 

B  Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old    York   Road    Jenkintown,  Pa 

A    Philip  C    Pendleton,  100  Old  York  Road, 

jTiklnti  "AH    Pa 

B  Family  Tax  Association,  2110  Oirard 
Tru-st    Bui;dlni<,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 


A    Philip  C    Pendleton,  100  Old  York  Road. 

J-'ulclntow  II    Pa 

B     Pltcalrn  Co      100  West    1  'th  Stre»-t     WU- 
imiu'ton   Del 

K       •.>  1   »t)0  40 


A  James  D  Parrl  jtt  !^VJ  .S(mth  M.nn 
Street.  Flndlay,  Ohio 

B     Ohio  Oil  C 0     FlJldlay    Ohio 

A  A  Lee  Parsons.  10  East  40th  Street,  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  John»t<jn  Bulldln^,  Charlotte,  N  C 

A    James  G  Patton 

B  Farmers'  EducatKjnal  ic.  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D     (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $641  35. 

A  William  A  Patty,  20  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  NY 

B  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
55  Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    |2,50<}.      B     (0)    $565  50. 


A  SuuKiird  Z  Persons  820  13th  Street 
NW     W.ishhsgton    DC 

H  United  World  Federall.st.s,  Inc  .  820  13th 
S'rcct  NW     Waslunt^ton,  DC 

1)     (61    #:.'Hl!  23        E    l«i    $0  40 

A     J     Hardin   Peter^oI•.     P-st  Office  B<ix    111. 

1  < *<(';  uui  }■  n 

B     Klorid.i  Cil  riis  Mutual 
I)       Ri   ;  1  Boo       K    I  y  I  $43  .SO 

A      '     H.i'd'n   Pe'crson    Post   Omcc   Box    111, 

:  .ik*-;  cid   Fi  ■ 

B     We: '.    C  i.iKt    Inland    Navigation   District, 
f       ,'■  "    ■:   !■    Br.idf  ii'on    Fla 
Ii       fi      »Hi,H)        E     1I)    $21, 

\     ,1     H  ..(lin   Peterson     Post  OfTlce  Box    111. 

:    <r:  ,     1   k; 

l\  c  V  W'xKlird  7630  Blscayne  Boule- 
,   .1,1,  M.  ..-Ill,  Fl.i     et  al 

K       'J     ♦20  0(3 

A  K,-!i:.eth  Pe'er.son  1126  16lh  Street  NW  , 
V,  ..s'im((i  >n.  I)  C 

H  Internatio:..il  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio 
,^  .M...hlnr  Workers  1126  Ifith  Street  NW  , 
W  i..hin^;'on    U  C 

1)        '■,  ,    $1  2,'>0 

A     Allert    like     Jr  .    48«    Madlbon    Avenue, 

•..  .'■  -!  .  ifk    N  V 

M  I  .:•■  iL.surance  Association  of  America, 
4'   (    M  '.di-    n    A'.'-nue    New  York     N  Y 

I)     ■  f.  I    «72  SO 

A     T     F     IViik.v    i;      101    Ea.-t    High    Street, 

1  .   ..:iK'-"i'    f^v 

A  Pltcalrn  Co  100  West  10th  Street. 
'.'.    :  ■  •  i ;  I .  it  I  ■ )  n    F>e ; 

A  P'l.iiii.s  Cotton  Orowers  Inc  1720  .\\e- 
[:■:>•  M    I.'ibb<-)rk.  Tex 

n     lOi   $55  774  10       E    |9)   $1,100 

A  Raymond  F  Plummer.  220  Central 
Building,    Anchorage,    Alaska 

B  Assoriatlon  of  American  Railroads. 
Tr.insp<irtatlon  Building    Washington,  DC 

E     I  9  I   $  1 84  38 

A  J  Francis  PLihlhaus,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue    NW  ,    Was.'.lngton,   DC 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N  Y 

D     (61  $827  94 

A  Jivmen  K  Polk.  40  Wall  Street  New 
York.  N  Y 

B  Con.solldated  Edison  Co  of  New  York, 
Inc  ,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  NY. 

A  James  K  Polk.  40  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  NY 

B  The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co  ,  526 
Mission  Street.  San  Francisco,   Calif. 
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A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
B    Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A  Frank  M  Porter.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  J,  A.  Ransford,  1317  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil   Co.,  Loe  Angeles,   Calif. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  606  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)  $1,000. 


A  Nelson  J  Post.  30  P  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  ,   Washington,  D,C. 

D     (61  $50     E    19)  $260.57. 

A  Richard  M  Powell.  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

A  Homer  V  Prater,  900  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

-B  American  Pederailon  of  Oovemment 
Employees.  900  P  Street  NW„  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)  $2,508.80.    E   (9)  $30. 


A.  Otle   M.    Reed,    1107    19th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Creameries    Association,    1107 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,875.     E.    (9)  $3,781.10. 

A.  W.  O   Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

A.  J.  B.  Reeves,  9th  and  Jackson,  Topeka. 
Kans. 

B.  Atchison.   Topeka   &   Santa   Fe  Railway 
Co.,  Ninth  and  Jackson,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  William  C    Prather.  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221    North   La   Salle   Street.   Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)  $275 


A.  George  L.  Reld.  Jr  ,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,999.98.     E.    (9)    $31.04. 


A.  Herbert  8.  Reld,  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 


A  William  H  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  1616  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,800. 

A.  Ganson  Purcell.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co  ,  1406  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $11.19. 


A.  James    Francis    Rellly.    1625    K    Street 
NW.,   Washington.   DC 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  929  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,760.     F.    (9)    $555. 


A.  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  112  East  Washington  Street,  Bloom- 
Ington,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,440.      E.    (9)  $56.70. 

A.  Siert  F.  Riempa,  1028  Munsey  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Ast;ociation  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

A.  John  J.  Riggle,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 

A.  George  D.  Riley,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  .NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $327.90. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)  $250. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Prank   L.  Roberts,   1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Purcell  Sc  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Government     Development     Bank     for 
Puerto  Rico. 

B.   (9)  $1.  I 

A.  Purcell    &    Nelson,    Barr    Building,   910 
17th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nicaragua  Sugar  EsUtes.  Ltd..  Managua, 

Nicaragua. 

D.    (6)  $3,750.      B.    (9)  $16. 

A.  C.  J  Putt.  920  Jackson  Street.  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co  ,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Alex  Radin.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Public  I>ower  Association,  019 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  F  Ragland.  8917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md 

B.  Tobacco  Institute  Inc.,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Railroad  Pension  (Conference.  Post  Office 
Box  798.  New  Haven,  Corm. 

D     (61  $43.      E.    (9)  $111.74. 

A  Alan  T.  Rains.  777  14th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Aseo- 
clatlon,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A  Donald  J  Ramsey,  1612  I  Street  NW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  SilTer  Users  Association,  1612  I  Steeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)  1428.     E.   (9)  193.76. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $64,098.15. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $89.63. 


A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  UJS.  Government,  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,665.94.     E.    (9)    $9,689.95. 


A.  James   W.    Richards,    1000  16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.    (9)    $457.06. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $343.75. 


A.  William  E.  Richards,  Orleans,  Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  ''35  Austin  Street, 
Bogaltisa,  La. 

A.  Leon  D.  Richeson,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America,  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell.  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CI.T.  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment  Law  Committee,  731 
Washington   Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  66  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $93.35. 


A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.   (6)  $4,550. 

A.  George  B.  Roscoe,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Goodyear   Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Akron 
Ohio. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  M.  O.  Ryan,  777  14th  Street,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9) $296.84. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,760.60.    E.  (9)  $60. 
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A.  Ira   Saks.    1S70   OnUrto  Street.   Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltateln,  MS  Wystt  Build- 
ing, Waslilngton,  DC. 

B.  AMOclated    Business    Publications.    305 
Ease  42cl  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D    (8)  $3,500. 


A  Kimball  Sanborn,  810  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  Boston.  Mass  . 
and  New  York.  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Rall- 

ro.;cl.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


\    L.    R     Sanford.    21    West    Street,    New 

YcrU,  NY. 

B    Shipbuilders    Council    oX    America.    21 

West  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  O.  H  Saunders.  18ie  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1818  I 
Street  NW .  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (8)  12.340 


A  Schocne  &  Kramer,  1035  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives*  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

E     (9)  $392. 

A  J.  A  Schwab.  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washlngfton.  DC. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  8  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.  Arthur  E.  Scrlbner,  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  LJmestone  Institute.  Inc  ,  210 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Seafarers'  Section.  IfTD,  132  Third 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    IISSTS.      E     (9)    $18,848.18. 


A  Dxirward  Seals.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Prult  ft  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Harry  See,  400  Pnrst  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
E.    (9)    $7  60. 


A.  Pred  O   Selg.  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association      of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    DC 


A  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC 

D    (6)    $480      E.    (9)    $42.35. 


A  Alvln  Shapiro.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington    D  C 

B  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc  .  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC  ; 
and  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.T. 

D     (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $33.17. 


A  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1825  I  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Brown  &  Lund,  1635  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC. 


A  Leander  I.  Shelley,  808  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities, Inc  ,  Washington,  D.C.  and  Airport 
Operators    Council,    Inc..   WMblngton,    DC. 

D    (8)    $99998.     B.   (9)   t4M.08. 

A  Bruce  E.  Shepherd,  488  Madtson  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 


B.  Life  Insunnce  Association  of  America. 
488   Madison   Avenue.    New   York,   N  Y. 
D    (8)    $150 


A.  Laurence  P  Sherfy,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Rli-.g  Build- 
ing. Washington.   D  C 

D     (6)    $600 

A  Robert  L  Sliortle,  801  Internal:  nuiI 
Building,  New  Orleans.  l..i 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Rii:w.iy    Exch.iiiije    Bvilkling     Hr     Iaiu\^.    M  > 

A    Charles   B     Shum.in     VIerrh,i:.dise    M.irt 

p:.u-.a   chKfi.'o.  i:: 

B     .\mpr;ciin      K.irm      Buro.iu      F^dt-ratlon, 
Merchandise   Mart    PU/.a    thlciigo     111. 
D     1 6 )    $G50 

A  .Silver  Ustrs  A-^^-l.ili'n  ItilJ  I  .'^•rret 
NW  .  W.i.shmgt.  n    D  C 

D     i6)    $50       E     i9i    $£30  34 

A.  Sue  Agency  Ccmmltleo.  909  .S.  ut!; 
Br'iadwiy.  Los  Angeles.  Ctlif 

D     i6l    $7,600.      E     (91    $3,011  9.5 

A.  Harold  3.  Skinner  Pi>.t  Offlc  Bus  2197. 
H"ust  )n.    Tex 

B  Contlneni.il  Oil  Cr  .  Post  Office  B  x 
2197,   Hou.ston,  Tex. 

A.  CarsteiiJ     Slack.     1625     I     Street     NW 
W.u  hmgNjn.  D  C 

B  Phillips  Petruleu'Ti  C'.  Bar  lies  ■,  lUc 
Ok  la 

A  Harold  Sliiter.  15i3  L  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  American  Medical  A.s.<*ool,itl<  n,  SJ.*) 
North   DearNjrn  Street.   Chicago    111 

D     1 6)    $875       E    (9)    $24^5 

A  Stephen  SUpher,  812  Peni.s>  U  .inia 
Building.    Washington.    D  C 

B.  United  States  Savings  ti  Loan  Lf.igue. 
22!   North  La  Salle  Street,  Chlcigd    I». 

D    16.   $2,187  50 

A  T  W.  Sraiiey  1J5  Ka.-t  11  Ui  PUce.  Chi- 
cago  111 

B  IllliioU  RiUlroad  A.^ocl«tlon.  135  East 
nth  Place.  Ch;:.igo    i:i 

.^  CharleVjn  D  .Smltli.  1725  K  Street  NW  . 
Wi.Khlngton.  D  C 

B  Radio  Corp.  o*  Anier!  a.  :^0  R  H:kefener 
p;az.\   New  Y  )rk.  N  Y 

A  H<ir  jld  Aruen  Smith.  605  West  Olympic 
Bfiulevard.    Los    Angeles.    Calif 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  22.5  Bu  2j 
S'.reet.  San  Frar.clsco.  Calif 

D     1 6)    $200       K     (9 1    $165 

A.  James  R.  Smith.  1060  Omaha  Natl.mal 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway   Exchange   Building.   St    Louis.   Mo 

A.  John  A  Smith.  Stapleton  Airfield. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B  Contlnenttil  Air  Lines.  Inc  ,  Stapleton 
Alrleld.  Denver    Colo. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing.  Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  Si  Qulncy  Railroad 
Oo  .  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago. 
Ill  .  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co  ,  175  East 
Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $4J57. 


A.  Wallace  U.  Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American    Mutual    Instirance    Alliance. 


A    Wayr.e  H    Smlthey.  1200  Wyatt   BuUd- 

ir.t;     W.i.shmgton.   DC. 

p.     P'lirct  M    t'.r  Co  .  Dt»arb<.rn    Mich 

A  Lyle  O  Snader.  944  Transport.illun 
Building.    Washington.   DC. 

B  AssfKlatlon  of  American  Rallrmid.-.. 
rr...';-';v'rt.iMim    Building,   Washington,   DC 

A  Eilw.ird  F  Snyder  245  SecanU  Street 
NE  .   Wa^hlntjt.ai.  DC 

B  Fr'.end.s  Cuninilttee  on  N.illoii.il  Ix^;!'- 
:  '.'A'  !!  245  SeiDnd  Street  NE  .  Washlngt.jn. 
I)  r 

U     iG)    $1  4lH  21. 

A     -Sor'.rtj     lijr    .\nlmal    I'ru'ci-tli  e    I.eg',.-la- 
tlon    745  KU'h  Awiiie.  New  Yi.rk    NY 
D     '6'    $4:'7       E       91    $.580  37. 

A     Cl.HlosB    Suiiiieborn.  210  H  Street  NW 
W  i.shing'on.   D  (" 

H  N.'.tiiina.  I.une.^ltine  laatUute.  Inc  210 
H  S'reet  NW      Wo-shlngton    DC 

F     ' 1 >    $2 

A  Mtr\!n  J  Somieky.  1028  Conne.tl.-ut 
A',  fi.up    NW  .    Washington.    DC 

A  Soutl.ern  Pacific  Co.  65  Market  Street. 
.'^.iri  Francisco.  Calif  .  and  Atchison,  Topeka 
k   .S.int.i   Fe    R-tllway     121    E.usl   Sixth    Stieet. 

L. 'S  .^.•lg'':ps,  c.iUf 


A    .s^iuthern      States      Industrial      Council, 
1  ID  t  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville.  Tenn 
D     '6i    $25  767  29       X.    ^9 )    $8,98180. 

A    S    uthwcst  Til   Peanut   SheP.er V.   Asix>ct,i- 
tion.  Box  48.  Durant,  Okl* 
E     I  9  I    $150 

A  Wi::i.un  W  Spear.  214  National  Bank 
Huililing,  Fremont.  Nebr. 

B  Standard  OH  Co..  (Indianai.  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D     .fli    $900       E     (9 1    $324  99. 


A  John  F  Speer.  Jr.  1105  Barr  Bulld- 
II. g     Washington.    DC 

B  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

A    Lyndon  Spencer.  306  Rockefeller  Bulld- 

irikT     C'levt-land.   Ohio 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  306  Rocke- 
feller Buiklmg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A     Spring    Air    Co      666    N  Tth    Lake    Shore 
Drive.  Clilcago,  III. 
E       9)    $1,61930. 

A  Rl>  hard  A  i^;ulre8,  1102  Ring  Building. 
Wa.sMngton,    DC 

B  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  UuUd- 
li.K     W.i.shington.   DC. 


A    Thomas    O      Stack.     1104     West     104th 

P:  1.0     Clilcago.    Ill 

B  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum  Inc  , 
ll'H  We.'t   104th  Place    Chicago.  111. 

D     I  6.    $1  8IX)       E     (9j    $3,235  80. 

A  Chester  S  Stackp.)le.  420  Lexington 
.Avenue.   New   York.   NY. 

B  American  Gas  AssiKrlatlon.  Inc  .  420 
Lexington  Aveiiue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A  Standard  Public  Relations.  Inc  ,  45 
Rockefeller  Plaaa,  New  York.  NY. 

B    TheiKlore  Roosevelt  Assoclat;  -n.  2H  East 
20th  Street.  New  York.  NY 
D     i6)    $3,000.      E.    (9j    $600. 


A  Uow.u-a  M.  Starling.  837  Washiiigtuu 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Ass(x-latlon  at  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies. 60  John  Street.  New  York,  NT 

D     (6)    $150. 
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A    Mrs    C    A.  L    Stephens,  Poet  Office  Box 

6234.  Northwest  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

A    Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 

W.Lshlnglon.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  Kn- 
ginecrs.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6 1    $240.      E.    l9)    $20. 

A  B  H  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
W.tshington.    DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247   West   Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D     i6)    $750. 

A    Sterling   F    Stiudenmlre,   Jr.,  81   Saint 

Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B  Wuttrnum  Steamship  Corp  .  61  Saint 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

D     (6i    $1,406  25. 

A  Ada  Barnett  E  tough,  132  Third  Street 
SE  ,   Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  133 
Third  Street  SB  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A  O  R  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
Um.  D  C 

D     (6)  $1,153.84. 

A  O  R  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Nation -Wide  Committee  of  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor  on  Import-Export 
Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    i6)  $6,250 


A.  Olenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Taylor,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc  ,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Edward  D.  Taylor,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Office  Equipment  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


B.  Associated    Railways    of    Indiana,    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,662.50.     E.  (9)  $58.60 


A.  Glenwood    S.    Troop.   Jr.,    812    Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,197.50. 


A.  John   I.   Taylor,    425    13th    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $933.33.     E.    (9)    $3.65. 


A.  J.  T.  Trullinger,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce  Building,  Olympla,  Wash. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street, 
I^s  Angeles,  Calif.,  et  al. 

E.    (9j    $197.24. 


A.  William    L.    Taylor,    1341    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $1,799.98. 


A.  Ernest   Allen    Tupper,    1420   New   York 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Can    Co.,    100    Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association, 
607  Littlefleld  Building,  Austin,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $5,946.27.     E.   (9)    $8,799.70. 


A.  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B.  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
Co..  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  Henry  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 


A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,    1000   16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.   (9)    $64.95. 


A.  O    R    Strackbeln,  815   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association, 
Hereford.  Tex. 

D     (8)  $3,650.     E.    (9)  $36.14. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  International  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Association.  Box   728,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)  $625. 


A.  Oliver    A.    Thomas,    125    North    Center 
Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  125  North 
Center  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,   944   Trans- 
portation Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association      of     American      Rallroculs, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 


A.  G.    D.    "nighman,    1612    K    Street    NW. 
Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $3,750. 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.   of   L.E.   Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Local  No.  30,  Canal  Zone  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation, Post  Office  Box  601,  Balboa,  Canal 
Zone. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $79.43. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  2438  Tulare 
Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $72.15. 


A  William  A.  Strlngfellow,  8004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  827  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  William  H.   Tinney,    1223   Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pennsylvania    Railroad     Co.,    6     Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Norman  Strunk.  231  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B  United  States  .3avlng8  ft  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D    (6)    $825.     Z.   (9)    $104.74. 

A.  John  S.  Stump.  Post  Office  Box  1101, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  R.  K.  Davenport,  Jr  ,  Farmvllle,  N.C. 

D     (6)  $200 

A.  Arthur  Sturgis.  Jr.,  1146  19th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  J  E  Sturrock.  607  LitUefield  Building. 
Austin.  Tex. 

B  Texas  Water  C<:)n8ervatlon  Aaaodation, 
607  Littlefleld  Build. ng,  Austin.  Tex. 

D     (6)    $3,325.      E.    (9)    $835JM. 

A  Prank  L  Sundstrom,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  360  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Charles  P.  Taft  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  C<Hninit- 
tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Ino.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 


A.  M.    S.    Tlsdale,    2355    Alameda    Street, 
Vallejo,  Calif. 

B.  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Oommerce,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D.   (8)  $295.     E.  (9)  $171.58. 


A.  Lewis  H.  Ulman,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1526  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La. 


A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)  $1,059. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $110.95. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
liemphls,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1086  Shrine  Building, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  YOTk,  N.Y. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc.,  132  Bast  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.T. 

A.  Richard  S.  Ttibbe,  1608  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)    $14,723.81. 


A.  United  States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 
45  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $81.33. 


A.  United     World     Federalists,     Inc.,     820 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $339.13. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Venables,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,   1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,   1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


..^.<-».».T.^T»T'ccf/-\Tk.T  A  T     r>i:/^/~*Dr> ur>I  TQP 
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A.  R.  K.  Vlnaon,  1346  Oonneetkrut  Avenue 
^^W..  W— hington,  D.O. 

B  Machinery  Dealers  KatlonAl  AMOclatlon, 
1346  Coim«ctlcut  Avenue  NW,  Washington . 
DC 

A.  Carl  M  Walker,  30  F  StrMt  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  National  Milk  Producerm  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    («)    $50.     B.    (9)   $74.85. 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walker.  1800  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    »119.60.     K.   (9)   $7.12. 

A.  Washington  Board  ot  Tmde.  1816  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Washington     Hooae     Rul*    Ck>inmlttee. 
Inc.  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $2,436.50.     B.   (9)  $1,710.74. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman.  206  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern   Pacific   Co..   308  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington.  DC. 

X.  (9)  $60. 


A.  Watters  &  Donovan,  181  William  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  New  York  &  New  JBtwj  Dry  Dock 
Association,  161  William  Street,  Nct"  York. 
NY 

D.    (6)  $1,875. 


A.  Weaver  A  Glassle.  1335  l»th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Atlantic  Refining  Co..  300  South  Broad 
sueet,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Weaver  *  Olaaaie,  1295  Itth  Street  NW  , 

Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Ajeociation.  Inc  , 
740  nth  Street  NW  ,  Waahtngton.  DC. 

D.   (8)  $5.    E.  (9)  $0.71. 


A.  Weaver  *  Olassie,  1235  I9tll  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
BOcUtlon.  740  lltli  Street  ITW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D     (6)  $226.    E   (9)  $31.18. 


A.  Marvin  B.  Weaver,  1300  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cities  Service  Petroleum.  Inc..  7C  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  William  H.  Webb.  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Rivers  ft  Harbors  Congress. 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (8)  $2,490     B   (9)  $414.00. 


A  E  E.  Webster.  400  First  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Malntscance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Arenue.  Detroit. 

Mich. 


A.  WlUlam   E.    Welsh.   807    National    Press 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Reclamation  Association,  897 
National   Press   Building.  Washington,   DC. 

D    (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $48.05. 


A.     John    C.    White.    838    TransporUtion 
BuUding .  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)  $000.    B.  (9)  $38.08. 

A.  Marc  A,  White,  1707  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  NaUonai       Association      of      Securities 

Dealers,  Inc. 

A  Richard  P.  White.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 
Inc  .  835  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6)  $37  50     E    (9)  $10136. 

A.  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw.  734  15th  SUret  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc  .  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N  Y 

A,  Scott  C  Whitney.  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington   DC 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc  .  918  I6th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $1,000.     E      (9)  $500 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Ino  . 
501  Plfth  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

A.  WUklnaon,  Cragun  St  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont 

E     (9)  $5.45. 


A.  Wert  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District. 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 
E.    (9)    $80108. 

A.  Don  White.  1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax, 
Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc.. 
1201  Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Ta. 

D.   (8)  $3,700.    X.  (9)  I3J90JS. 


A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Indians  at  California.  Poet  Ofllce  Box 
901,  Redding.  Calif . 

E.    (9)  $4.10. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indians.  Keshena. 
Wis. 

E.    (9)  $1  66 


A  Clark  L.  Wilson.  1145  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee  1145 
19th   Street   NW..   Washington,   DC. 

U     i6i  $400       E.    (9l  $589  70. 


A  E  Raymond  WUscjn.  345  Second  Street 
NK     Washington,  DC 

B  Friends  Commltlee  on  National  Lcirls- 
iHtlon.  245  Second  Street  NE  .  Washington. 
1)  c- 

D     i6)  $1.597  43 

A  W  E  WUsc!).  1525  Fiilrfleld  Avenue. 
Slireveport.  La 

B  Union  Producing  Co.  1525  Fairfield 
A.enue.  bhreveport.  La  .  and  United  Gaj 
Pipe  Line  Co  .  1525  Fairfield  Avenue.  Shreve- 

1     M.-t.       Ur 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  A  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Nlcholiis  B  Perry.  5053  Njrtli  Mount 
View.  San  Bernardino.  Calif 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  A  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B    Qulnalclt    Tribe    of    Indians.    Taholah. 

Wash 

A    Wilkinson,    Cragun    A    Barker.    1616    H 

Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B    Spokane  Indian  Tribe.  Wellplnlt.  Wash 

A  Franz  O  WUlenbucher,  1616  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Retired  OfBcers  Association.  1616  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D     (6)  $3,600 

A.  Harding  deC  WUlUms,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  brtate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,417. 

A  John  C  Williamson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  38  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (8)  $3,700.     X.   (9)  $233.80. 


A  W.  F  Wlmbcrly.  Post  OfBce  Box  4147, 
Atlanta.  On 

H  Pure  OH  Co  ,  200  EUst  Golf  Ra.id,  Pala- 
tine   111 


A  Everett  T  Winter,  1978  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


A  Theodore  Wlprud,  1718  M  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  Medical  Society  of  the  DlsUlct  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 


A  Russell  J.  Woodman.  400  nrst  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  8860 
Lindell  Boulevard.  St  Louis,  Mo. 

D     (61  $175. 


A  Albert  Y  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington,   D.C. 

B  Flying  Tiger  Une,  Inc  ,  Lockheed  Air 
Terminal.  Burbank.  Calif. 


A  Albert  Young  Woodward.  1825  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Signal  Oil  A  Gas  Co  ,  1010  Wllshlre 
Bovilevard   Los  Angeles.  Calif 


A    Edward     W      Wootton,     1100     National 
Press   Building.   Washington,   DC. 

B    Wine  InsUtute.  717  Market  Street.  San 

Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  Itth  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America.  918   18th  Street  NW  .   Washington. 

DC 


A  Donald  A  Young.  1615  H  Street  NW  . 
WiUihlngton.  D  C 

B    Chamber  of   Commerce   of   the    United 

States   of  America 

A  J  Banks  Young.  1200  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Omcr   Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn, 

D     (6l    $210       E.    |9)    $1998. 

A  John  H  Young.  1411  Major  Street.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

B  Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc  .  Poet  OfRce  Box 
2013   Salt  Lake  City  Utah 

E     (9)    $27  30 


A  Gordon  K  Zimmerman,  Washington. 
DC 

B  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Zimrlng,  Gromfine  A  Sternsteln,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  DC  .  and 
11  South  La  SaU:  Street.  Chlcs«o.  ZU. 
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The  foUowixig  registratlonc  were  sutailtted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1960: 

•  Note  — Tlie  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  Two  Copiks  WrTH  the  ScorraST  or  the  Skmatx  and  Pile  Three  Copies  With  the  Clesk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  beck  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Afphopuats  Lcrm  oa  FscusE  xm  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

Pkklimimaby"  Kepobt  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

'  QuAKTERLT"  REi>orr:  To  Indicate  whleh  one  of  the  four  calendar  quu-ters  is  covcu-ed  by  this  Report,  place  an  "Z"  below  the  appropriate 
figure,  nu  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "t."  and  the  rest  ot  such  pampas  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  flllrg  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  comf^ance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 
PtrasTiANT  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


QUARTER 


1st 


ad 


3d       4th 


(Mark  one  square  only) 


Mote  ow  Inof  "A**. — (a)  la  OemmhIi     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  IndlTldual.  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  ■•  an  "anployee".  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nat\ue  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee'*  Is  •  flm  (soeh  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join 
In  filing  a  Bsport  as  an  "smployae".) 

(II)  "Employsr". — To  file  as  an  "employar",  write  "Hone-  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  flBTABsTB  REFCMnra.    An  afsat  or  •mployw  shoold  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Hepaet: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  tlM  Act  aaust  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  reliered  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  scents  or  •mfikoym. 

(II)  BonploysM  subjset  to  tha  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

.  OaoamaaTioir  oa  IiiBiviuiiai.  FSLOMi: 

1.  State  name,  addrsas.  and  natwa of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarte]-. 


IIOR  osr  trot  '3''. — R*porU  by  Agtnta  or  EmptOfees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  U  a  parUcular  ■iiilsitsfclm  la  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
oae  person  but  payment  thsrsfor  Is  made  by  aaoCher.  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Bmplotek. — State  name.  addresB,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Itex  "CT'. — (s)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  ixkdlrectly,  to  InlltMnet  thm  parrfigt  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutlona,  amend- 
menu.  nominations,  and  other  mattan  pending  cv  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  Hoose" — I  8at(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  teUwMm  In  oonnection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(e)  After  hsglnfitnt  soeh  mettrVtiat,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  ot  Talus  la  connaeUon  with  legislative  interests. 


Leoxslatxte  Tiiiiwsis.  AMD  PuM.iosTKMfs  In  oonnection  therewith: 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  leglsla< 


tlve  interests  are  to  oontlmw.  S  receipts 
and  espendlturas  In  oooneetlon  with 
leglslstlve    interests    have    tarmlnatod. 

n  pi  ace  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  OMe*  will  no 
longer  expect  to  reestr*  Repot  ts. 


fi.  Stats  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  tpecific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
tlttas  ot  statutes  and  bUls;  (b)  Hotise  and 
Senate  ntimbers  of  bills,  whsre  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  sgalnst  such  statutes  and 
blDa. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  fUlng  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Oescrlpltlon,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(A 


I.  a,  and  >  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  q;>ace  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "PreUmlnary"  Report  (Beflstratlon)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  scent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  thU  U  a  "Quarterly"  Repcvt,  disregard  this  ttem  "CV  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "K"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Beclstratlon)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.-^ 

AFPIDAVTr 

[Omitted  In  printing] 
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A.  American  AMOCiation  of  Doctors' 
Nurses.  3636  l«tii  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

A  AMVBTS.  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue. 
Washington,  DC. 


A  Atlantic.  Gulf  ft  Great  Lakes  Shipbuild- 
ing Association,  529  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes.  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  IfW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Insiirance  Co.  of  North  America,  and 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America.  1600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A    Dan     Bedell.     1126     l«th     Street     NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aircraft.  St  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich 


A,  Paul  G.  Collins.  730  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Mitchell  J  Cooper.  1831  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Puerto 
Rico.  San  Juan.  P.R. 


A.  I.  Irving  Davidson.  1612  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Government  of  Ecuador,  Quito,  Ecuador. 


A    Lowell    Davis.    601   Roai   Avenue.   Mart. 
Tex 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1411   K  Street   NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Plnance  Conference.   1411   K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  O  Donovan,  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Customs  Brokers  *  Forwarders  Assocla- 
Uon  of  America,  Inc..  8-10  Bridge  Street. 
New    York,    NY 


A  John  D  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE,   Washington.  DC 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  W«u^  of  the  United 
States. 

A    Harlan    V    Hadley.    1710   H   Street    NW 

Washington.  DC 


A  Prank  B.  Hand.  Jr..  522  Transportation 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Agricultural  Transportation 
League. 


A    Glen     R      Henderson.    215    West     16th 
Street.  Connersvllle.  Ind. 


A  J.  D  Hlttle.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NB  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of  the  United 
States. 

A  John  R.  Holden,  1710  Rhode  Island 
Avenue    NW  .   Washington,   D.C. 


B.  AMVKTS.    1710    Rhode    Island     Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA  ,1712 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Paul  D  Lagomarclno  513  Perpetual 
Building,  Washington.  DC 

B  Independent  Bankers  Association  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn 

A.   Marvin  L    McLaln.  425   13th  Strf-et  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation, 
2300   Merchandise   Mart,  ChlctiKo     111 

A.  WllUam  J  McSorley  Jr  813  16lh 
Street   NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  BuUdlnij  &  Construction  TYades  De- 
partment 815  16th  Street  NW  Waahlnt^ton 
DC 

A  Jerome  J  Madlgan.  1117  Barr  Building 
Washington.  DC 

B  Home  Manufacturers  AasocUitioii,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC 

A.  D  L  Manlon.  2000  Massac  hu  set  Us  Ave- 
nue  NW  ,   Washington,   DC 

B  American  Short  Line  Railroad  AmocI- 
atlon.  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 


A.   Drew     Martin.     777     14th     Street     NW 
Washington,  DC 

B    American    Hotel    Association     ii"!    West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y 


A  Kenneth  Melklejohn  815  16th  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
scress  of  Industrial  Organizations  815  16th 
Street   NW  .    Washington,    DC 


A    John  P    O'Connor,  817   14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Federation  of  Pfwt  Office 
Clerics.  817  14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC. 


A  Mary  Omen  &  Associates,  Inc  24»  East 
48th   Street,    New   York,   N  Y 

B  Delegation  Ayuda  Freiite  Intreno  Do- 
mlnlcanw  145  Ea-^t  49th  Street,  New  York, 
N  Y 


A  Robert  D  Partridge  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electrlr  CtM'peratlve  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

A  Clarke  B  Payne,  321  Coloradi  Build- 
ing,   Washington,   DC 

A  Edmund  E  Pendleton  Jr  1025  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW  ,   Washington    DC 

B  County  Supervisors  Ass<x-iatlon  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Elks  Building,  Sacramento. 
Calif 


A,  George  C.  Pendleton.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  County  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia. 1100  Klks  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


A  Ervln  L  Peterson,  1146  19th  Street  NW  , 
Wrishlngton,   D  C 

a  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street    NW      Washington.  DC 

A  James  H  Pipkin.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.  DC 

B  Texaco,  Inc  ,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York    N  Y 

A  Ralph  D  Plttman  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton,    D  C 

B  National  Associated  Businessmen.  Inc  . 
1725   K   Street    NW  ,   Washington.    DC 


A  Milton  M  Plumb,  400  First  Street  NW  . 
W.i.shlnftt*in.    DC 

B  FtiillwHy  L;\bor  Executives'  Association. 
400    First    Street    NW  .    Washington.    DC. 

A  Rkhrtrd  J  Rlddlck  1012  14th  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
Street    NW  .    Washington,    DC 

ACE  Rlghtor.  3300  Rolling  Road.  Chevy 
Chase.   Md 

B  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing    149  Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y. 


A  Hollls  M  Seavey  1771  N  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC 

B  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A  Small  Business  Tax  Conference.  1038 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW  .   Washington,   DC 


A  Frank  B  Snodgrass.  1025  Connecticut 
Averoie  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation   Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington.  Ky 

A  John  M  Sprsgue.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Wtishlngtoa,   D  C 

n  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  Post  Office 
Box    2180     Houston,    Tex 

A  Luther  C  Steward,  Jr  .  1729  O  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC 

A  J  B  Thnyn  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Wash - 
ingU)n,    DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  2300 
Merchandise   Mart     Chicago.   Ill 

A    William    R     Veal.    1730    K    Street    NW 
Washington,    DC 

B  Humble  Oil  A  Refining  Co  .  Post  Office 
B<ix   2180     Houston    Tex 

A    Oliver  F   White.  418  Third  Street.  St;>m- 

baugh,  Mich 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street    NW  .   Washington.   DC 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents  Inc  . 
501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

A  Robert  E  Williams.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW      Washington.  DC. 
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The  Veterans'  Direct  Loaa  Hoasiaf 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15.  1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3.  1961.  I  introduced  H.R.  797.  to 
provide  for  direct  housing  loans  to  vet- 
erans. 

The  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee is  presently  conducting  hearings  on 
the  subject  and  the  following  is  my 
testimony  in  support  of  H.R.  797: 

Statement  or  Abkaham  J.  MuLTsa,  Dkmo- 
CKAT  or  New  York.  BKroax  the  House 
Veterans'  AiTAisa  CoMumTE,  •not  Vrr- 
ERANs'  Direct  Loan  HotWNG  Pbocram, 
HR.  787.  March   14,   1961 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  thla  com- 
mittee today  In  behalf  of  my  bill.  HH.  797. 

I  agree  with  the  President's  statement 
made  In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
on  housing  and  community  development — 
that  we  mxist  make  more  funds  available  to 
the  American  veteran  who  Is  seeking  to  own 
his  home.  I  t>elleve  the  Congress  will  agree 
that  the  cost  of  these  loans  should  not  be 
prohibitive. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  veterans 
now  on  the  waiting  list  for  both  direct  loans 
and  for  loans  of  private  capital  at  the  S^ 
Interest  rate.  The  program  of  direct  loans 
has  never  been  as  large  as  needed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  veterans  who  are  otherwise  un- 
able to  secure  credit.  In  view  of  the  need 
to  stimulate  the  activities  of  the  housing 
Industry  and  out  of  consideration  for  the 
many  veterans'  families  who  are  not  living 
In  the  comfortable,  standard  housing  which 
Is  their  due.  we  must  try  to: 

1  Encourage  the  private  capital  market  to 
make  mortgage  funds  available  at  the  6^ 
Interest  rate; 

3.  Liberalize  veterans'  mortgage  terms  to 
allow  as  many  veterans  as  possible  to  benefit 
from  the  housing  loan  program.  Including 
those  In  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as  those 
In  the  smaller  communities,  and 

3.  Provide  a  sufficient  amo\int  of  direct 
loan  funds  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  ot  «ctr 
erans  to  whom  normal  credit  channels  are 
not  open. 

There  Is  no  legitimate  reason  why  the  cost 
of  housing  loans  to  veterans  must  be  raised; 
to  do  so  Is  to  penalize  the  veterans  and  to 
Increase  the  Income  of  the  lenders.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  will  be  able,  generally,  to  lower 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  many  American 
families  who  are  seeking  to  better  them- 
selves. 

Building  costs  have  been  steadily  climb- 
ing In  recent  years,  so  much  so  that  in  most 
areas  you  cannot  think  In  terms  of  a  $12,000 
or  $13,000  house.  In  fact,  In  many  areas 
you  cannot  find  a  house  for  less  than  $17,000 
to  $20,000.  Therefore.  I  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  and  right  that  the  loan  entitle- 
ment of  veterans  be  raised  to  meet  the 
higher  cost  of  housing. 

My  bin,  H.R  797.  Is  concerned  with  the 
direct  loan  program  under  section  512  of 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1044. 
as  amended.  By  it,  I  seek  to  make  available 
more  direct  loan  funds.     I  also  propose  to 


Increase  the  amounts  of  loans  to  create 
broader  eligibility. 

Over  the  years  I  have  consistently  sought 
to  have  these  proposals  written  Into  the 
law.  This  year  I  feel  particularly  confident 
that  this  goal  may  be  achieved.  There  Is  a 
pressing  need  to  put  the  country's  more 
than  5  million  unemployed  back  on  the  pay- 
rolls. A  jxjrtlon  of  this  need  could  be  met 
If  more  veterans  were  placed  In  a  position 
to  buy  their  own  homes 

You  are  all  fully  familiar  with  the  basic 
Importance  of  the  activities  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
However.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  these 
facts:  The  more  homes  we  can  build  and 
sell,  the  more  furniture  we  can  make  and 
sell;  the  more  electric  appliances,  other  con- 
simier  durables,  lumber,  bricks,  mortar, 
building  hardware  and  numerous  other  prod- 
uct* will  be  demanded,  thereby  creating  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  almost  every  seg- 
ment of  industry. 

I  disagree  with  those  who  say  that  the 
building  Industry  cannot  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  the  economy  as  It  has  In  the  past. 
The  major  reason  advanced  by  those  who 
take  this  pessimistic  view  Is  that  housing 
demand  has  been  substantially  achieved. 
Higher  priced  housing  demand  has  been 
largely  met,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  mar- 
ket for  homes  for  the  moderate  Income  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  builders,  lenders. 
and  the  Federal  Government  can  assist  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  veterans  and  other 
moderate  Income  groups,  and  the  building 
industry  can  again  assist  In  buoying  up  the 
economy.  Still  another  worthwhile  purpose 
oould  be  served — the  elimination  of  sub- 
standard living  quarters  for  many  thousands 
of  families. 

The  record  of  payment  by  veterans  who 
have  secured  loans,  under  the  direct  loan 
program  as  well  as  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram, has  been  an  excellent  one — few  losses 
have  been  recorded.  The  entire  Gl  housing 
loan  program  has  been  successful,  and  It 
has  not  been  costly. 

I  hope  that  this  committee  will  find  It 
possible  to  Include  my  prop>osals  In  the  bill 
it  sends  to  the  floor  this  session.  To  do  so 
will  be  to  help  the  families  of  many  de- 
serving men  and  women  who  have  served 
this  ootintry  well.  At  the  same  time,  some 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  lagging  hous- 
ing industry,  and  thereby  to  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  essential  that  the  GI  home  loan  pro- 
gram be  extended  and  expanded.  Again,  I 
,  want  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  ap- 
pear before  this  committee  to  state  my  views 
on  this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 


Tweatj-second  AnniTersary  of  Sloyak 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  mw  jmssT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  15, 1961 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 2  million  Americans  of  Slovak 
origin  are  deeply  and  rightly  interested 
In  the  fate  of  the  more  than  4  million 
Slovaks  who  are  presently  living  under 


the  domination  of  Communist  despots  in 
their  native  land. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  too, 
is  interested  in  their  fate,  as  in  the  fate 
of  all  other  victims  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny throughout  the  world.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, whicA  speaks  and  acts  for  all  the 
people  of  our  country,  in  their  diversity 
of  origin  and  in  their  unity  of  spirit  and 
purpose,  should  take  public  notice  of  the 
22d  anniversary  of  Slovak  independence, 
today,  March  15.  1961. 

The  history  of  the  Slovak  people  has 
been  a  singularly  difficult  one  for  many 
hundreds  of  years.  Victims  of  persecu- 
tion, of  big  power  politics,  of  Fascist  and 
Communist  dictatorship,  the  people  of 
Slovakia  have  tenaciously  held  to  their 
goals  of  personal  freedom  and  national 
independence.  Their  continued  devotion 
to  these  great  ideals  should  inspire  us 
and  freedom -loving  E>eople  everywhere  to 
renewed  efforts  to  help  bring  closer  the 
day  when  freedom  and  justice  and  peace 
will  reign  throughout  the  world. 


North  Platte,  Nebr.,  Shrine  to  BufFalo 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  15,  1961 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  an  accomplishment 
registered  by  North  Platte,  Nebr.,  one 
of  the  many  fine  cities  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Nebraska. 

North  Platte  is  the  hometown  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Cody,  better  known  to  millions 
throughout  the  world  as  "Buffalo  BiU" 
Cody.  It  was  at  North  Platte  that  he 
founded  his  historic  Scouts'  Rest  Ranch, 
and  here  chose  to  live  for  more  than  30 
years.  Here  Buffalo  Bill  was  host  to 
many  celebrities  ranging  from  Indian 
chiefs  to  European  noblemen,  entertain- 
ing them  in  the  big,  ornate  house  that 
still  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  ranch. 

Here  in  the  huge  red  bam  with  gun- 
stock -carved  rafters  was  wintered  his 
famed  wild  west  show,  with  purebred 
Arabian  stallions  sheltered  under  the 
same  roof  that  covered  Argentine  llamas 
and  longhorn  steers. 

Here  on  the  tree-shaded  grounds  bi- 
sected by  Scout  Creek  camped  Sioux  and 
Pawnee  Indian  warriors  who  traveled 
with  the  wild  west  show;  here  sharp- 
shooters Annie  Oakley  and  Frank  Butler 
practiced  and  developed  their  skill. 
Scouts'  Rest  Ranch  at  North  Platte, 
Nebr.,  is  truly  a  historic  spot. 

Aware  of  this,  the  citizens  of  that  com- 
munity are  making  the  ranch  into  a 
State  park,  which  they  know  will  soon 
become  a  national  shrine  to  one  of  our 
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Nation's  most  colorful  showmen.  And 
they  are  doing  this  with  a  local  effort 
which  is  a  fine  example  to  Individuals 
and  communities  who  still  feel  they  can 
solve  their  own  problems. 

I  am  happy  to  note  today  that  North 
Platte,  numbering  fewer  than  18.000  peo- 
ple in  west  central  Nebraska,  has  passed 
the  halfway  mark  in  its  local  drive  to 
raise  $37,500  toward  Its  share  of  financ- 
ing such  a  State  park. 

To  a  huge  Federal  Government  accus- 
tomed to  spending  billions  of  dollars  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat,  the  sum  of  $37,000  may 
sound  pitifully  small.  But  to  the  citi- 
zens of  North  Platte  and  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  it  is  a  sizable  amount  to  raise. 
And  it  is  to  their  everlasting  credit  that 
they  have  elected  to  do  this  on  their  own 
initiative,  without  coming  to  the  Federal 
Government  with  outstretched  palm,  as 
is  popular  nowadays. 

After  the  $37,500  goal  is  reached,  the 
State  of  Nebraska  will  match  that 
amount  and  complete  purchase  of  the 
ranch,  now  privately  owned  by  a  leading 
Nebraska  beef  cattle  producer.  There- 
after, the  State  of  Nebraska  will  spend 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
renovation,  maintenance,  and  operation 
during  the  next  10  years. 

Some  day.  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  visit,  as  I  have 
visited,  this  unique  and  beautiful  historic 
site  In  Nebraska.  I  am  sure  they  will 
feel,  as  I  feel,  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  In  the  country  which  has  produced 
such  men  as  William  P.  Cody  and  still 
produces  such  people  as  the  citizens  of 
North  Platte. 

And,  like  me.  perhaps  they  will  reflect 
that  here  is  a  perfect  example  of  com- 
munity effort  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— ^wlth  the  inltiatlTe  wwnlng  from  the 
people  on  the  local  level,  and  with  the 
control  resting  there. 

I  congratulate  the  progressive  citizens 
of  North  Platte  and  their  siirrounding 
communities — and  I  have  faith  that  they 
will  continue  their  drive  and  bring  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion. 


Byelorvssiaa  Indepcmlcace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF   wrw   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPR«SKNTAT1VE.S 

Wednesday,  March  IS,  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO  Mr.  Speaker,  the  43d 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  is  observed  annually  on 
March  25.  It  was  on  that  day  in  1918 
that  the  people  of  Byelorussia  set  them- 
selves up  as  a  free  and  Independent  na- 
tion, only  to  be  crushed  a  short  time 
later  by  the  Communist  armies. 

The  anniversary  of  Byelorussia's  Inde- 
pendence occurs  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion is  embarking  on  a  new  era  under  a 
new  leadership.  We  hope  it  will  be  an 
era  of  peace  and  freedom  for  all  nations, 
including  the  captive  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  who  are  suffering  under  commu- 
m.^m.     These    nations,   such    as   Byelo- 


russia and  others,  have  been  the  Mist  and 
greatest  victims  of  the  Kremlin  s  policies. 
Today  the  Byelorussian  people  are  a 
silenced  nation,  but  their  kinsmen  living 
abroad  in  this  country  and  eLsewhere  are 
maintaining  their  history  and  culture 
and  are  also  keeping  world  opinion  in- 
formed on  the  subjugation  of  their  peo- 
ple in  their  ancestral  homeland.  Byelo- 
russia, by  the  Communists.  The  hope  of 
these  people  to  r'^ain  their  freedom  has 
not  been  cruslied.  however  We  mu.st 
help  them  keep  this  hope  al.vc  un'il  it 
i.s  realized 


President  Keanedy  To  Address  Italian 
Ceotennial  Celebration,  Thursday, 
Marcb  16 

EXT  EN.- ION  OF  REM.\RICS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF     WKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  RFrUESEN  I  A  IIVEa 

Wednesday,  March  IS.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
rail  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  that  President  Kennedy  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  formal  observ- 
ance of  the  100th  anniversary-  of  the 
unification  of  Italy,  which  i.s  taking 
place  tomorrow,  Thursday,  March  16.  at 
10:30  in  the  morning,  m  liie  new  audi- 
torium of  the  Department  of  State. 

Invitations  have  been  ."^nt  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  CnnKress,  and  I 
hope  they  will  all  be  able  to  attend. 
.Among  our  honored  guests  will  also  be 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker.  We 
plan  to  adjourn  shortly  before  noon,  m 
order  to  give  the  Members  an  oppor- 
turuty  to  get  back  to  the  Hou.se  for  the 
.'session. 

The  centennial  celebration  I.s  being 
held  under  the  Joint  sponsor.ship  of  the 
Italian  Embassy  and  the  American  Hon- 
orary- Committee  for  the  Italian  Centen- 
nial. Senator  John  O.  Pasto«k,  of  Rhode 
Island.  Is  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  have  the  great  honor  of 
being  the  chairman,  and  Representative 
Pm'l  a  Pnro,  of  New  York.  Is  the  secre- 
tary. Other  members  of  the  committee 
are:  Representatives  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
of  New  Jersey;  George  P.  MUler  of  Cali- 
fornia; Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  of  New 
Jersey:  Dante  B.  Fascell.  of  Florida; 
John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania;  Roland 
V.  Ubonati,  of  Illinois;  Alfred  E.  San- 
tangelo.  of  New  York;  Silvio  O.  Conte. 
of  Massachusetts;  ESnIlio  Q  Daddarlo. 
of  Connecticut;  Domlnick  V.  Daniels,  of 
New  Jersey;  Robert  N.  Gialmo.  of  Con- 
necticut; and  Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  of  New 
York;  also  the  Oovcmors  of  the  follow- 
ing four  States:  John  A.  Volpe  of  Massa- 
chusetts. John  A.  Notte  of  Rhode  Island, 
Michael  V.  Di  Salle  of  Ohio,  and  Albert 
D  Rosellinl  of  Washington. 

In  euldltlon  to  our  distinguished  na- 
tional leaders  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, invitations  have  also  bern  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
leading  Ckxvemment  officials,  heads  of 
Italian-American  societies,  and  others. 


I  .shjuki  like  to  request  all  of  our  col- 
leuKues  to  be  in  their  seats  by  10:15. 
I  he  Pre.sident  is  expected  to  arrive  a  few 
minutes  later  and  we  shall  start  the  ob- 
•servance  promptly  at  10:30.  The  Moot 
Reverend  Patrick  OBoyle.  archbishop  of 
Wa.shintiton.  will  Rive  the  Invocation. 
As  chairman.  I  sliall  then  make  brief 
welcomlnT  remark.^.  The  Italian  Am- 
l  as.sador  Manllo  Brosio  will  read  a  mes- 
.s.iE:e  from  President  Giovanni  Gronchi 
if  Italy  Prof  Gaetano  Martlno.  head 
of  the  Italian  deletjatlon  to  the  U.N.  A.s- 
.semhly.  will  deliver  an  address.  Pre.si- 
(teiit  Kennedy  will  then  make  his  ad- 
tire.s.s.  which  will  conclude  the  formal 
pa:  I  jf  the  ob.scrvancc. 

A  lecilal  of  Italian  operatic  music  will 
then  be  presented  by  Metropolitan  Opera 
.slars  Mi.ss  Renata  Tebaldi,  soprano,  and 
Mr  Franco  Corelll,  tenor.  Prior  to  the 
official  opening  of  the  observance,  the 
US  Marine  Band,  under  the  direction 
of  Lt  Col  Albert  Schoepper,  will  present 
a  mu.sical  program. 

May  I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  the  fact  that  Congress  last  year 
pa.ssed  unanimously  a  resolution  callin;^ 
for  official  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Italian  centennial  celebra- 
tion in  March  1961.  This  is  the  event 
u huh  we  had  in  mind  at  that  time. 

On  March  8.  1861.  President  Kennedy 
i.«i.sued  a  proclamation  pertaining  to  this 
ci'nt?nnial  anniversary.  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  into  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
U«xt  of  the  Presidents  proclamation, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

'^"'•NTT.MNIAI,     or    TH«     UWmCATlON     OF    ITALY 

Bt    twk    PlxaiDKKT  OF  TKK   Unitid   SrATrs 
r>r  Amkuca,  a  PmocLAMATiohf 

Wher^a*  the  c«nt«nnial  of  the  unifica- 
tion of  Itaiy  which  occurs  In  1061.  com- 
mrnioratfta  a  great  event  In  the  hUtory  of 
iiatloiis.   and 

Whereas  In  observance  ot  the  centennial 
there  will  h«  many  celebratlona  In  Itaiy.  In 
the  Uiute<l  States,  and  in  Dianj  other  coun- 
trifs  as  ewt-iiA  of  a  century  ago  are  relived. 

a!  id 

WhPTPas  we  In  America  are  conQdent  that 
the  pe<jple  of  Italy,  In  the  celebrations  re- 
enacting  the  event*  and  experiences  aaeo- 
cuted  with  the  striiggle  for  unification  a 
century  ago.  wlU  find  renewed  sUength  to 
further  their  vital  contributions  to  the  cause 
(if    freedom;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
expressed  by  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
22.S.  agreed  to  July  3.  1960,  that  the  Presi- 
dent extend  ofTiclal  greetings  frora  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Italy  on  the 
occasion  of  Uie  ccnteunlal  of  the  unifica- 
tion of   Italy ; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  John  P.  Kennedy  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  extend  greetings  and  fellcltatlorus 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  unification  of  Italy.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  progress  and  achievements  of 
the  Italian  people  during  the  past  century 
and  the  t><)nd8  of  friendship  between  our 
two  natlon.s 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  l>e  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  8th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1061, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  iSAth. 

John   F    Kknneot. 

By   the   President: 

Deam  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  Statr. 
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our  agriculture  be  not  only  progressive 
but  prosperous 

Yet  as  our  farm  families  enter  the 
1960's,  their  incomes  are  lower  relative 
to  the  rest  of  our  population  than  at  any- 
time since  the  1930s.  Althou^;h  there 
has  been  a  continuous  rise  m  consumer 
prices  during  the  pu^iL  10  vears.  faim  in- 
come has  steadily  declmr-d.  Abundant 
production  ha^  fli'.ed  our  bins  and  ware- 
houses, but  I  out  of  10  American  house- 
holds have  diets  so  inadaquate  that  they 
fall  below  two-thirds  of  the  standard  nu- 
trition requirements. 

These  paradoxes  arc  of  concern  to  all 
of  us — th<^  farmer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
consumer.  They  a  fleet  the  vitality  of 
our  Nation,  the  strength  of  our  most 
basic  industry.  ai;riculture.  and  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  every  community  in  the 
land. 

Much  of  the  current  prublf.-^i  results 
from  four  factors: 

First.  The  inability  ol  millions  of  sep- 
arate procedures  to  control  either  out- 
put or  price  of  their  products.  Acting 
individually  the  farmer  can  neither  plan 
his  production  to  meet  m':^dern  require- 
ments, and  shift  away  frum  commodities 
for  which  there  i.s  limited  demand,  nor 
bar^'am  effectively  for  a  fair  return. 

Second.  A  technolomcal  revolution  in 
aKricultural  production,  which  is  still 
underway,  that  has  resulted  m  generally 
increaseti  yield  from  a  reduced  input  of 
acreage  and  manpower — so  that  today 
each  farmer  produces  t:;e  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  2t  people,  while  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  each  farmer  pro- 
duced the  food  nnd  fiber  for  only  7  peo- 

Pl.^ 

Third  A  fau.ty  .system  of  di.-  tribuLion, 
which  allows  one-half  of  the  people  of 
the  free  world  to  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion at  the  very  same  time  our  surplu.ses 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  availa- 
bility of  adequate  storage  faclilies  has 
become  a  real  problem. 

Fourth.  The  steady  and  conlinued  in- 
crease IP  farm  costs.  The  avera  e  larm 
requires  an  investment  of  S36.000.  The 
farmer's  interest  costs  have  increased 
over  300  percent  in  the  past  decade.  IIi.s 
equipment  costs  have  increased  75  per- 
cent. 

The  solution  lies  not  so  much  in  severe 
restriCtioi'.s  upon  our  talent  to  produce 
as  upon  proper  channelin'-;  of  our 
abundance  mio  more  effective  and  ex- 
panded u.ses.  American  agricultural 
abunrianee  can  be  forced  into  both  a 
significant  instrument  of  fore:  :n  policy 
and  a  weapon  against  domestic  hard- 
ship and  hunger.  It  is  no  le.=-s  cur  pur- 
po.se  to  insure  that  the  farm  family  that 
produced  this  wealth  will  have  a  parity 
m  incume  and  equality  in  opportunity 
with  urban  families — for  the  family 
j^aiTTi  should  be  protected  and  preserved 
as  a  basic  American  institution. 

Our  intention  is  to  accomplish  the.se 
goals  while  eventually  reduc;::.;  the  cost 
of  our  programs  to  the  taxpayer  This 
can  be  accomplished  m  part  becau.se  it 
IS  cheaper  to  use  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts than  to  store  them.  Present  stor- 
atie  c.i^ts  total  over  $500  milhnn  a  year 
or  $1  4  million  every  day. 

But  It  must  also  be  our  purpose  to  see 
that  farm  products  return  a  fair  income 
because  they  are  fairly  priced.    No  farm 


program  should  exploit  the  consumer. 
But  neither  can  it  subsidize  the  con- 
sumer at  the  cost  of  subnormal  incomes 
to  the  farmer  We  cannot  tolerate  sub- 
standard conditions  on  the  faiin  any 
more  than  we  can  in  IndustiT-  A  fair 
return  is  a  necessity  for  labor,  capital 
and  management  in  indu.stiy.  It  is 
equally  necessary  for  those  who  produce 
our  food  and  fiber. 

It  must  be  our  purpose  to  provide  an 
agricultural  program  that  will  eventually 
eliminate  the  vast  farm  surpluses  that 
overhang  the  market  and  overburden 
the  economy:  that  will  permit  effective 
economies  of  administration;  that  will 
recognize  the  right  of  the  consumer  to 
fair  prices;  and  that  will  permit  the 
farmer  to  receive  a  fair'  return  for  his 
labor.  This  will  be  neither  simple  nor 
easy.  It  will  require  the  cooperation  and 
effort  of  the  farmer,  govemment.  and 
the  urban  dweller.  But  the  alternative 
IS  not  alone  a  substandard  rural  econ- 
omy—it Is  a  weakened  nation. 

t.    A  WIDER  RANf-E  or  TOOISTO  BOO^T 
FARM  INCOME 

This  administrations  studies  to  date 
on  how  to  meet  our  responsibilities  in 
agriculture  have  led  us  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

There  is  no  single  fai-m  problem,  and 
m  "ingle  solution.  Each  commodity  re- 
quires a  somewhat  different  approach. 

Swift  and  frequent  changes  in 
v»>fifher.  acreage,  yield,  and  Interna- 
tional market  conditions  require  Federal 
programs  alert  and  sensitive  to  change. 
The  Cccutary  of  Agriculture  is  now 
enu'pped  w.th  broad  respr>n=;ibllities  for 
the  maintenance  of  farm  income  In 
orutr  to  fuily  and  effectively  meet  these 
responsibilities  he  has  had  authority  to 
set  and  adjust  the  level  of  support  prices, 
set  the  level  and  tnms  of  loau<;.  pre- 
scribe a?rea?;c  allotment.-^,  specify  con- 
servation payments,  establish  marketing 
agreements  and  order.-,  and  take  other 
slops  to  adjUot  supplies  and  protect  the 
prices  and  incomes  of  farmers.  But 
the:.e  powers  have  not  been  fully  em- 
ployed in  recent  ycarj. ;  and  neither  are 
they  sufficiently  flexible  for  all  c<^'  '-.- 
gencies. 

I  am  deeply  concerned — and  I  believe 
the  Congress  shares  that  concern,  alon? 
with  most  of  our  consumers,  taxpayers, 
and  the  farmers  themselves — that  our 
farm  program  is  drifting  into  a  chaotic 
state,  pilin';  up  surpluses,  penalizing  effi- 
ciency, rewarding  inertia  and  noncom- 
pliance, and  couiLanlly  being  torn  and 
weakened  by  disputes  and  conflictinff 
pressures.  This  is  not  a  situation  that 
can  be  ended  by  any  one  sweeping  act 
of  majTic.  It  will  require  dilic:ent  .study, 
hard  work,  imaginative  initiative,  and 
sound,  constructive  leadership.  But  I 
believe  that  the  decline  in  farm  incomr 
and  the  drift  m  farm  policy  can  botii 
be  uradually  reversed  by  the  pro^-ram  I 
recommend. 

This  will  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  A-riculture  make  lull  and  effective 
use  of  all  the  responsii)ilities  now  re- 
po.sed  in  him;  and  that  the  Con.gress 
establish  guidelines  to  enable  the  admin- 
istration to  exercise  responsible  leader- 
ship in  consultation  with  those  farmers 
most    concerned    in    establishing    sound 


piu^'rams  for  each  commodity  for  whlrh 
they  are  needed. 

A  generation  ago.  Congress  enacted 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
place  m  the  executive  branch  the  au- 
thority for  a  tanff-by-tariff  approach 
that  could  be  more  effectively  and  equi- 
tably haiuiled  there  inslead  of  in  the 
H«l!s  of  Congre.'v;  The  Reort'anizatinn 
Act  similarly  shifted  the  initiative  in 
that  complex  field  to  the  executive 
branch  Now  agriculture  needs  a  com- 
modity-by-commodity  approach,  fitting 
each  program  to  the  pertinent  problems, 
initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Presidential  direction,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
rcferendums  and  to  final  review  by  tlie 
Con*;iess. 

The  autliorliy  Congress  has  previously 
granted  to  the  Secretary  for  the  man- 
agement of  farm  supply  and  the 
stabilization  of  farm  income  requires 
additional  adjustment  A  variety  of 
gaps  must  be  filled  before  all  necessary 
administrative  tools  are  available  for 
every  commodity  I  am  therefore  ask- 
ing the  Con;;ress  to  enact  Icjii.slation  to 
be  submitted  shortly  and  to  be  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Enabling  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1961.  covering  the  follow- 
ing ma  Iters: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937.  which  now  authorizes 
marketing  orders  for  nulk.  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables,  tobacco.  so\  beans  and 
some  specialized  crops,  should  be  amend- 
ed to  permit  marketing  orders  to  be 
u.sed  for  a  wider  ranee  of  commodities, 
to  make  it  more  flexible  m  dealing  witli 
commtxliLies  for  wiiicii  a  national  or 
area  program  may  be  devi-^ed  and  to 
permit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  pro- 
ducers and  accepunce  of  the  Congress 
as  noted  below,  the  cstablisliment  of 
quotas  and  allotments  for  individual 
producers.  This  will  enable  the  valu- 
able tool  of  tlie  market in»;  orvler  to  be 
extended  and  combined  u;'h  effective 
production  control  where  the  latter  is 
essential. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  should  be  amended  to  permit 
supply  adjustment  liirough  inaiketmg 
quotas  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
for  which  quotas  might  be  most  effective 
in  achieving  our  goals  and  subject  to 
affirmative  approval  by  producers  and 
acceptance  of  the  Congres.s  as  indicated 
below.  Quotas  should  be  authorized 
either  In  quantitative  term.-, — p>>unds. 
bushels,  or  bales — or  m  terms  <>f  pro- 
duction for  individual  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments. This  will  insure  effective  sup- 
ply r.djurtment  where  this  is  indicated 
under  proper  safeguard.^  Such  adjust- 
ment in  turn  is  our  best  assurance 
against  excessive  costs  to  the  taxpa\crs. 

3.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  should 
be  modified  to  liermit,  subject  to  similar 
inoducer  approval  and  congressional  ac- 
ceptance, the  r^-.cthcKl  of  sup!)ort;ng  pro- 
ducer income  that  is  most  appi  Di-riate 
to  the  competitive  and  international 
position  of  the  conimnditv.  the  nature 
of  the  supply  adju.stment  needed,  and 
economy  to  the  taxpayer.  There  should 
be  authorization  of  compensatory  jiay- 
ment.s  as  well  as  coninuxlity  loans,  com- 
modity  purchases,  diversion   programs. 
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incentive  payments,  and  export  pay- 
ments as  circum.slances  require.  All  of 
these  measures,  properly  safeguarded  as 
ti)  use.  have  proven  their  value  in  practice 
and  are  e.s.sential  it  the  programs  are 
to  be  adjusted  to  needs  of  individual 
commodities  As  a  part  of  pavment  pro- 
grams the  StH-relaiy  of  Agriculture 
should  be  authorized  to  make  payments 
in  kind  in  cases  wheie  producers  prefer 
such  payments  and  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  goal  of  reduction  of 
available  stocks  makes  such  payments 
feasible 

4  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
m  .^iic  Allotrndil  Act  of  1936  .should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  farmer  advi.sory  com- 
mittees for  every  commodity  or  group  of 
lelated  commodities  for  which  a  new 
.supply  adjustment  prokM-am.  is  planned. 
Member.s  of  the  committees  would  be 
elected  by  the  producers  of  the  commodi- 
ties involved  or  tlieir  ai)propriate  repre- 
sentatives. In  consultation  with  the 
Si'cretary  of  Agriculture,  tluy  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  con- 
sidering and  recommending  individual 
commodity  programs  To  make  it  possi- 
ble for  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
work  and  consultation  nece.ssary  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
.M)und  propo.sals,  the  bill  should  author- 
ize the  payment  of  expenses  for  tne 
members  of  the.se  farmer  committees. 

In  order  to  in.sure  effective  farmer 
participation  in  the  administration  of 
farm  programs  on  the  local  level,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  being  di- 
rt»cted  to  revitalize  the  county  and  local 
farmer  committee  system  and  to  recom- 
mend such  amendments  as  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  safeguard  such  farmer  partici- 
pation 

5.  Programs  formulated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  enabling  legislation  here 
proposed  and  involving  controls  over 
production  and  marketing  should  not  go 
into  effect  until  approved  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
under  regularly  authorized  voting  pro- 
cedures and  there  should  be  legislation 
to  this  end.  Such  voting  will  be  after 
full  opportunity  for  debate  and  discus- 
sion and  will  insure  that  the  producers 
of  no  commodity  will  be  asked  to  accept 
programs  to  which  they  have  not  given 
strong  affirmative  approval. 

6.  All  comprehensive  programs  pre- 
pared under  existing  and  requested  au- 
thority will  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  not  less 
than  60  days  before  taking  effect.  If 
within  the  60-day  period  the  program 
is  rejected  by  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  program  will  not  go  into  effect. 
Thus  no  agricultural  program  will  be 
adopted  if  it  is  regarded  adversely  by  a 
majority  of  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

Agricultural  programs  must  always  in- 
volve  an  effort  to  take  the  best  of  the 
available  alternatives.  Our  task,  build- 
ing on  past  experience  and  present  au- 
thority, is  to  find  a  simple  and  rapid 
accommodation  to  changing  circum- 
stances which  is  both  effective  and  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  traditions.  I 
believe  that  the  present  proposals  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  these 
goals. 


II.    EXPANDING    THE    USE    OF    OUR    FARM 
ABUNDANCE 

A.  To  improve  distribution  and  nutri- 
tion at  home: 

We  have  already  taken  a  number  of 
steps  toward  greater  utilization  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  I  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  to  increase  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  surplus  food 
distribution  to  the  needy,  and  under  this 
program  the  amount  of  food  going  to 
each  needy  family  has  already  been 
doubled.  In  addition,  pilot  food  ,s«i'nip 
programs  are  being  laenched  m  eight 
areas  to  provide  emergency  aid  v\  here 
the  distress  is  particularly  acute.  Those 
pilot  plans  will  furnish  operatm';  experi- 
ence necessary  for  our  determination  of 
the  most  effective  kind  of  food  allotment 
program. 

To  improve  further  our  ^^y.stem  of  dis- 
tribution I  recommend: 

1.  An  expansion  of  the  schcxjl  lunch 
program,  with  the  increase  going  to 
tho.se  schools  providing  a  high  projjor- 
tidn  of  free  lunches  becau.se  of  the  high 
level  of  unemployment  in  their  locali- 
ties, and  with  a  change  in  the  allocation 
formula  to  include,  in  addition  to  school 
age  population  and  per  capita  income, 
the  number  of  children  who  actually  re- 
ceive school  lunches.  In  this  way  the 
be.st  possible  nutrition  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  every  schoolchild.  regardless  of 
the  economic  condition  of  his  family  or 
his  local  school  district. 

2.  Extension  and  improvement  of  the 
special  .school  milk  program.  Existing 
authorization  for  this  program  expires 
June  30.    No  lapse  should  be  permitted. 

B.  To  improve  nutrition  among  needy 
peoples  abroad: 

We  have  barely  begun  to  explore  the 
ways  in  which  our  abundance  can  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
around  the  world,  and  contribute  to  the 
well-being  and  stability  of  undeveloped 
nations  whose  peoples  eye  our  storage 
stockpiles  with  hungry  dissatisfaction.  I 
have  already  dispatched  a  series  of  mis- 
sions to  such  areas  to  ascertain  how  we 
can  best  use  our  food  in  a  helpful  fash- 
ion.    In  addition.  I  ask  the  Congress: 

1.  As  previously  requested,  to  author- 
ize an  additional  $2  billion  for  this  cal- 
endar year  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  which  permits  the  sale  for 
local  currencies  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural products.  The  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  urgent,  for  the  funds  now 
available  under  this  title  are  virtually 
exhausted.  Until  Congress  acts  we  will 
be  unable  to  process  new  requests  now 
coming  in  from  friendly  governments. 

2.  To  extend  and  expand  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  for  a  period  of  5  years. 
Unless  there  is  some  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  we  can  neither  make 
the  advance  plans  best  suited  to  an  effec- 
tive instrument  of  foreign  policy  nor 
gage  its  long-term  effect  upon  our  do- 
mestic program.  Title  I  sales  should  be 
authorized  at  a  higher  level;  and  our 
contributions  of  food  and  fiber  to  volun- 
tary agencies  such  as  CARE  for  use 
abroad  shotild  be  liberalized. 


C.  Improved  research: 
We  should  not  only  continue  our  re- 
.search  activities  directed  toward  better 
production  and  lower  costs,  but  we  must 
expand  research  into  marketing,  nutri- 
tion and  especially  utilization.  Today 
approximately  :v,o-thirds  of  our  agricul- 
tural research  is  directed  toward  Lm- 
jirovcd  production  and  only  one-third 
toward  utilization.  Yet  these  small  ex- 
P'?nditures  have  resulted  in  the  past  in 
developing  such  items  as  frozen  orange 
.mice,  potato  flakes,  and  other  foods 
which,  have  vastly  increa.sed  food  de- 
mand and  made  possibl?  the  use  of  an 
estimated  500  million  pounds  of  addi- 
tional ariimal  fats  in  livestock  feed,  an 
additional  250  million  pounds  of  addi- 
tional anmnal  fats  in  the  manufacture  of 
plastics,  and  an  additional  800.000  bales 
of  cotton  for  washable  cotton  fabrics. 
The  proportion  of  our  effort  directed  at 
food  and  fiber  utilization  should  be  in- 
creased. 

In  addition,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Atiiiculture  to  survey  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  our  Nation  and  to 
formulate  plans  for  helping  achieve  opti- 
mum nutrition  goals  for  all  Americans. 
The  Secretai-y  and  the  Food  for  Peace 
Director  have  already  initiated  a  study 
of  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  other  free 
countries.  With  completion  of  these 
studies  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  press 
forward  vigorously  to  eliminate  malnu- 
trition and  starvation  as  a  common 
experience. 

D.  Expanded  exports: 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  all  other  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
to  intensify  our  efforts  to  expand  dollar 
sales  of  agricultural  products.  The 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service's  assign- 
ment of  market  promotion  specialists 
and  agricultural  attaches  to  critical 
areas  will  be  encouraged.  This  will 
strengthen  our  oversea  programs  of 
trade  fair  exhibits  and  trade  centers. 
improve  information  services  and  mar- 
ket news  to  the  U.S.  trade,  and  supply 
us  with  vitally  needed  information  about 
agricultural  developments  abroad  and 
the  competition  our  products  face  in 
world  markets. 

In  our  progress  toward  a  trade  liberali- 
zation program,  there  has  been  a  marked 
lag  in  convincing  other  nations  to  reduce 
barriers  on  agricultural  products.  Espe- 
cially at  this  time,  it  is  important,  that 
we  redouble  our  efforts  to  gain  access  for 
more  of  our  agricultural  products  to  the 
markets  of  foreign  countries. 

III.    ENCOURAGEMENT     OF     COOPERATIVES 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  farmers 
can  increase  their  bargaining  power  and 
thus  remedy  to  .some  extent  their  weak- 
ness in  the  marketplace  is  through  the 
effective  operation  of  their  own  coopera- 
tives. 

To  this  end  I  recommend  legislation 
to  reaffirm  and  protect  the  right  of 
farmers  to  act  together  through  their 
cooperatives  in  the  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  their  products,  the  purchasing 
of  supplies,  and  the  furnishing  of  neces- 
sary services.  This  legislation  should 
specifically  permit  farmers'  cooperatives 
to  purchase,  acquire,  and  build  process- 
ing plants  and  related  facilities  and  to 
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merge  with  other  cooperatives  m  long 
as  such  activiUes  do  not  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  or  subetanUaliy  lessen 
competition. 

TV     LOW-INCOM*    TAMMS 

In  those  areas  where  farms  are  pre- 
dominantly in  the  lowest  income  Rroup. 
entire  rural  communities  have  suffered 
severe  economic  damage.  The  small 
businesses  are  Uqiiidating.  the  commu- 
nity facilities  are  deteriorating,  and 
community  institutions  are  weakmod. 
These  present  a  special  problem 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Congress  i.> 
needed  by  farmers  as  urgently  as  it  is 
needed  in  cities  and  towns.  I  reiterate 
my  urgent  recommendation  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  thus 
enhance  the  resources  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  he  mcbill/es 
all  the  services  available  to  htm.  such  as 
FHA.  REA,  Forest  and  Extension  Serv- 
ices, to  asiiist  m  the  devclopmer.t  of  bet- 
ter levels  of  living,  better  incorr.e  oppor- 
tunities, and  better  communities  in  our 
rural  depressed  areaa. 

V.    fARM     CREDIT     AND     EEA 

One  of  the  features  of  modern  agri- 
culture that  poses  an  increasing  prob- 
lem to  farmers,  especially  during  periods 
of  low  income,  is  the  need  for  mcrea.sed 
capital  investment,  accompanied  by  the 
high  cast  of  credit. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  liberalize  and  extend  the 
lending  op<Tations  of  the  Farm  Home 
Administration  so  that  any  needy 
farmer  can  obtain  loans  for  operating 
capital  and  for  farm  home  improve- 
ments at  low  cost,  and  I  recommend 
that  the  present  legislation  be  amended 
to  permit  farm  improvement  leans  to  be 
secured  eitlier  by  mortgages  or  by  other 
acceptable  forms  of  security. 

I  have  further  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  initiate  two  measures 
that  will  encourage  the  storage  of  gram 
on  the  farm  and  strengthen  economic 
activity  in  farming  areas: 

(a)  Modifying  present  farm  credit 
regulations  to  permit  farmers  to  borrow 
up  to  95  percent  f  instead  of  the  present 
80  percent  Uniil  •  of  the  cost  of  materials 
for  building  farm  storage  facilities  and 
equipment;  and 

(b)  Guaranteeing  that  farmers  will  be 
able  to  earn  2  full  years'  storage  pay- 
ments for  continuing  to  store  1960  crop 
wheat,  corn  and  grain  sorghum,  and  at 
least  1  year  s  storage  payments  for  con- 
tinuing to  store  other  1960  crops. 

The  loans  are  for  5  years  at  an  inter- 
est rate  of  4  percent.  The  effect  of  th.> 
directive  will  be  to  increase  the  demand 
for  steel,  wood,  and  other  building  ma- 
terials, to  procure  the  additional  farm 
storage  needed  for  1960  crops,  and  to 
place  an  estimated  $40  million  in  credit 
funds  in  the  rural  economy  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  have  also  directed  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  original  intent  and 
purpose  of  that  program,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  agriculture 
throughout  the  Nation.  Over  95  per- 
cent of  our  farma  now  have  electric- 
ity.   But    much   remains   to    be    done. 


There  are  constantly  increa^uiK  de- 
mands for  addiUonai  powt  r  Only  uiw- 
third  of  our  farms  have  modern  tele- 
phone tnstalLUion.s  The  cooperatives 
which  so  successfully  brought  light  Aud 
power  to  the  farm  can  make  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  tlie  continued  de- 
velopment of  our  rural  coininonitiei.. 

VI.     lOltE-.T    RKooLBcKS 

One  of  our  n'.ost  Important  natural 
resources,  and  one  of  our  most  neg- 
lected. IS  our  forest  land 

We  need  U)  give  special  emphasis  to 
Uio  improvement  of  the  256  million 
acres  of  small,  privately  owned  farm 
woodlands  and  other  small  foresUs 
This  is  an  im;)ortant  sector  of  our  a^;n- 
cultural  economy  In  which  the  rate  of 
progress  and  production  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory. Yet  here  is  a  crop  which  is 
not  m  surplus  and  to  wlnoh  many  farm- 
ers .should  turn,  for  their  benefit  and 
the  Nati^:ns.  If  our  Krandchildren  are 
to  have  only  Uie  same  conmiuous  ..  ip- 
ply  of  timber  products  as  we  now  have, 
;;rowlii  of  timber  on  thes"  farm  wood- 
lots  and  oU.er  small  holdin;4S  will  have 
to  be  doubled  within  the  next  40  years 
To  moure  adequate  forest  rejources  m 
liie  future  by  sodud,  elTecLive  proaraiiKS 
relating  to  ijrr.ately  owned  woodlands 
a.i  well  a.s  our  n.itional  fotivsus.  thf  lol- 
lov.ing  adminiEtraUve  and  legislative 
measures  are  needed 

1.  Rejuvtiu'.te  the  Foroit  Service's 
long-range  program  for  tlie  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  national 
forests— a  program  already  retur:un;,' 
substantial  revenues  to  the  T'eaiur> 
and  designed  eventually  to  return  $500 
million  a  year.  Accompanying  mca:i- 
urcs  weic  requested  m  my  earlier  mes- 
.■^ace.;  on  resources 

12  Accelerate,  through  a  l.irgtr  Fed- 
eral grant,  the  present  Federal-State 
coop'^rative  a.'^sistance  program  to  farm 
r.nd  small  fore.->t  owners  for  tlie  applica- 
tion of  scientific  forestry  techniques. 

3  Expand  tree  olanting  fund.s,  in  or- 
d^r  to  make  productive  40  million  acres 
that  w:!!  not  restock  naturally  within 
a  rea.'^onable  time,  and  to  increase  the 
timber  stard  on  another  100  million 
acres. 

4.  Inrrca.":'?  projection  a.?ain.-.t  li..sses 
cau~ed  by  fire,  fore.st  m."cct.s,  and  tree 
diseases.  The  Federal  Government's 
share  of  th^  burden  m  prev-nting  and 
controllin?  fore.st  fires  ha.s  not  been  met, 
even  thoufji  the  States  contribute  the 
greater  share. 

5  Emphasize  our  incentive  cost- 
shnring  prrcrrams  with  owners  for  tree 
planting,  timber  stand  impmvem'^nt. 
and  certain  other  practices  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program 

6.  Expand  forestry  research,  too  long 
neglected. 

7.  Encou.-age  tlie  establishment  of 
management  and  marketing  forest  co- 
operatives. 

VII.    SOIL    AND    WATKa    CO.NSCRVATI'JN 

We  have  so  taken  soil  conservation  for 
granted  in  this  generation  tliat  we  forget 
it  l-s  a  task  which  is  barely  underway. 
By  June  30,  1960,  the  Soil  Con.servatJon 
Service  had  helped  1,301.450  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  complete  basic  conservation 
plans  and  an  additional  500,000  were 
being  assisted.  But  this  represents  only 
27  percent  of  all  farms  and  ranches  In 


soli  coiust  rvat  ion  districts.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  Uus  unportant  Job  remains 
to  be  done. 

I  am  requesting  the  ConKresa  to  pro- 
vule  the  funds  necessary  to  accelerate 
this  program  for  permanent  soil  con- 
scuvHtion  practices  and  to  increase  our 
eliurts  for  small  watersheda  as  well. 
These  smaller  projects,  now  being 
planned  and  developed,  may  well  hold 
Uie  key  to  our  future  water  and  soil  re- 
quirements at  a  Lime  of  rapidly  growing 
population 

CONCLt  i.Ii>N 

The  me.isures  I  have  recommended 
are  not  directed  s<'lely  to  the  purpose  of 
aiding  tlie  farmer  Nor  are  they  simple 
preM-riptions  for  Federal  assistance  to  a 
harried  segment  of  our  population, 
liaiher  they  are  directed  toward  broad 
goals  of  aciiieving  as:ncultural  produc- 
tion geared  to  meet  needs  for  f<Kxl  and 
fiber  at  home  and  in  the  free  world 
under  proKrams  that  will  enable  tlie 
farmers  of  this  r-«alion  to  earn  a  fair 
uirome. 

We  cannot  expect  to  solve  the  farm 
problem  m  a  day  or  m  a  year,  or  per- 
iiaps  even  m  this  administration.  But 
we  can  and  must  adopt  a  new  approiich 
b.ist'd  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  goals 
*c  .'-eek.  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  prob- 
lenis  involvtd,  and  a  firm  determination 
to  solve  the^e  piouh.'ms  and  attain  these 
K'laLs. 

The  billa  1  have  sugge.-ted  will  be  dc- 
baftHl  and  discussed  in  terms  of  general 
admm.stration  poacies  and  powers.  Var- 
louis  portions  will  undoubtedly  be  chal- 
lenged as  restrictive  upon  the  farmer  or 
inconsistent  with  complete  freedom  in 
the  market.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Ghji'ctivi',s  if  the.se  programs  wUl. 
when  accompli.shed.  provide  for  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  They  will  elimiiiate  the  hard- 
shiip  and  suffering  which  inadequate  re- 
turns force  upon  so  many  of  our  farm 
families,  they  w;ll  reduce  our  surpluses 
to  man.a^jeable  picportion.'^;  they  will  re- 
lieve tlie  taxiiaycr  of  the  uruiccei>sary 
dram  upon  the  Federal  budget ,  they  will 
spur  our  national  economy,  and  they  will 
a.^ure  the  consumer  of  stable  price 
levels. 

Ro.->pon'-iljility  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  authority  to  accomplish  these 
coals  If  we  move  forward  along  tlio 
l.nes  I  have  recommended,  the  entire 
Nation  will  benefit  The  farmer  can  join 
the  city  dweller  in  tlie  march  toward 
economic  health 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  Marth  16,  19C1. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  mes.sape  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerk.<;,  annotmccd  Uiat  the 
House  had  pa.ssed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  'S.  451 1  to  authorize  the  dis- 
tribution of  copies  of  the  Congression.»l 
REcoRn  to  former  Members  of  Congress 
requesting  stich  copies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

S  Con  Rce  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  :u<i  a  Senate  document  a  compilation 
of  studies  of  U  S.  foreign  policy,   and 


S  Con  Res  15  Concurrent  resolution  to 
l.rint  as  a  Senate  document,  wltli  additional 
c.pips.  "A  Report  on  US.  Foreign  Opera- 
tion.s,'  submitted  by  Senator  Allen  J. 
Eli.ender.  I 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
H  J.  Res.  176  •  to  provide  for  the  reap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Jerome  C.  Himsaker  as 
Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which 
li  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  Con  Res  51  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Hou.se  documen;  the  i)ubllcntion 
■  Farts  on  Communism  Volume  II,  the 
.Soviet  Union.  From  Lenui  to  Khrushciiev," 
.md  U)  provide  for  the  rrlntlng  of  addi- 
tional copleti; 

H.  Con  Res  81  Comurieu  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  a  House  docu- 
ment, and 

H  Con  Res  142  Concurient  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
ol  the  report  "Communist  Target —Youth — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Agitation 
Tnctics  " 


printed  as  a  House  document,  with  emenda- 
tions by  the  author  and  with  a  foreword  by 
Honorable  Edwin  E.  Willis;  and  that  there  be 
printed  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand additional  copies  to  be  prorated  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
a  period  of  ninety  days  after  which  the  un- 
VLsed  balance  shall  revert  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con 
Res.  142)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report  "Com- 
munist Target — Youth — Communist  In- 
filtration and  Agitation  Tactics."  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprrsciitati'  r  ■ 
{the  Senate  concurri7ig) .  That  there  bo 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  one  hundred  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  report  "Communis- 
Target — Youtli — Communist  Infiltration  and 
AglUtloU  Tactics".  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 
second  session. 


HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  'HJ.  Res.  176) 
to  provide  for  the  reapf>ointment  of  Dr. 
Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  as  Citizen  Regent 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


of  Regents  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, Public  Health  Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The    VICE     PREiSIDENT.      Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  tH.  Con. 
Res  51 »  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  publication  "Facts  on  Communism — 
Volume  11,  the  Soviet  Union,  From 
lA^nin  to  Khrushchev,  and  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  additional  copies,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Krsohcd  by  tlie  House  of  Repri-:^rittatives 
ithr  Senate  concnrnng)  .  That  tlie  publlca- 
uon  entitled  "Facts  on  Communism — Vol- 
ume II,  the  Soviet  Union,  From  Lenin  to 
Khrushchev  ■  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-Sixth  Congress,  second 
ses-sion,  be  printed  as  a  House  document; 
and  that  there  be  pruned  fifty  thousand 
additional  copies  of  said  document  of  which 
fifteen  thousand  shall  l>e  for  the  use  of  said 
( ommittee  and  thlrty-flve  thousand  copies 
to  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  poriod  of  ninety  days 
.titer  whlcii  time  the  unused  balance  shall 
revert  to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res  81)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  a 
House  document,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  tlie  Houxe  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring)  That  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made",  by 
Doctor  Charles  J.  Zinn,  law  reyislon  counsel 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  as  set  out  In  Hotxae  Docu- 
ment  156  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  be 


COMMITTEE  MEETING   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  .session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  nom- 
ination of  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr.,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Herschel  C.  Loveless,  of  Iowa,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  rise 
in  suppoit  of  a  man  who  needs  no  sup- 
port. He  is  more  than  capable  of  stand- 
ing on  his  own  fine  record  of  public 
.service. 

The  President  has  .submitted  tJ  us 
the  mmination  of  the  Honorable  Her- 
schel C.  Loveless,  former  Governor  of 
Iowa,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  Membership  on  this  Board 
carries  with  it  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  contracts  with  private 
firms.  The  members  of  the  Board  must 
be  vigilant  in  their  actions,  while  main- 
taining a  fair  position  in  relation  to  the 
companies  involved. 

Herschel  Lovele&s'  record  as  Governor 
of  his  State  has  been  marked  by  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  interest,  an  abiding 
fairness,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
highest  standards  of  Government  serv- 
ice. I  welcome  this  nomination,  and  I 
commend  the  President  on  his  selection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MANSPIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

James  L.  Harrison,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Public  Printer. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare: 

Dr.  Worth  Bagley  Daniels,  of  the  District 
of  Coliimbia.  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  S.  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  T.  Ralph,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Wi.nout  ob- 
.iection.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  Sep- 
tember 26,  1960. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  in  sincere  and  hearty  support  of 
the  nomination  of  Paul  Rand  Dixon  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

I  know  of  no  one  with  a  more  wide 
and  substantial  background  in  antitrust 
law.  In  his  work  with  me  as  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Dixon  demonstrated 
this  knowledge  time  and  time  again. 
His  integrity  and  ability  are  of  the 
highest,  and  these  characteristics, 
coupled  with  devotion  to  fairness  and  to 
the  principles  of  free  enterprise,  upon 
which  our  Nation  are  founded,  make  his 
nomination,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
finest  which  our  new  administration  has 
made. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his  many  outstanding  qualities  and  with 
the   knowledge   of   these  qualifications 
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from  personal  association  that  I  rec- 
ommend without  hesitation  the  unani- 
mous confirmation  of  his  nomination  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  coniiimi-d. 


US.  ATTORNEYS 

The  Chief  Clerk  prccccdrd  to  read 
sundry    nominations   of  US    attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations of  US.  attorneys  be  considered 
en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WiMiout  ob- 
jection. thf'5-e  nominalions  wiH  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Prr  idrnt,  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  thf  Presi- 
dent be  imm^^'i lately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  thpse  nomination'^: 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  W.:hiu»  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith 


LEGISI>.\TIVE  SESSIO:.' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  tho  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  cousiderai  i'  r.  of  leg- 
islative business. 


BIRTHDAY  CONGRATUIATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.sidenl.  I  wish  to 
take  just  a  minute  to  refer  to  a  sis^- 
niflcant  date  in  history. 

Of  course,  n.s  all  of  us  know  .  tomorr  )W 
will  be  the  17tli  of  March,  and  is  c<:>le- 
brated  by  the  Irish  as  St.  Patricks  Day 
But  at  this  ume  I  wish  to  point  out  how 
fortunate  that  a  day  earlier  has  not  been 
chosen  as  St.  Patrick  s  Day.  bocauae  he 
would  have  had  difficulty,  if  not  insur- 
mountable competition,  in  finding  a 
place  in  history,  had  he  bepn  euloiiized 
on  the  16th  of  March,  instead  of  the  17th 
of  March. 

At  this  time  I  think  I  should  inform 
the  Senate  that  the  competition  would 
come  from  no  one  less  than  our  own 
"St.  Michael."  the  senior  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfiild),  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  survived  an- 
other year.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
congratulate  him.  at  the  end  of  this 
session,  on  having  survived  this  year  in 
his  new  and  not  always  easy  position, 
as  the  Vice  President  well  knows. 

Certainly,  all  of  ua  are  very  glad  that 
after  having  lost  the  majority  leader  of 
last  year — although  I  cJo  not  know  that  I 
uae  advisedly  the  word  "lost" — we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Montana  take  hii  seat. 

Again  I  say  St.  Patrick  was  fortunate. 
too.  because  he  recelTes  more  publicity 
for  having  encomiums  paid  to  him  a 
day  later.    [Laughter.] 

Mr  DIRK3ZN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
does  indeed  advisedly  use  the  term  "St. 
Michael."  because  nothing  short  of  a 
tribute  which  Is  eoextflnslTe  with  the 
•pace  age  would  aoeount  for  the  fact  that 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  some- 
how got  himself  into  the  United  States 
Navy  at  at;e  14.  If  that  is  not  a  signifi- 
cant achie'vement.  I  never  saw  one  in 
this  day  and  ape. 

Today.  I  wish  to  join  in  the  observance 
of  Senator  Mansfield's  birth  anniver- 
sary H-  i.s  by  all  odd  one  of  th"  most 
Kracious  and  one  of  the  most  kindly  men 
I  have  ever  encountered:  and  it  is  al- 
ready manifc.-t  how  that  di.sbolvmii 
charm  and  that  persuasive  force  have 
made  a  ereat  and  a  sunnficant  impact 
upon  the  operatior.s  of  thu  ;;reat  dthb- 
ei  ativc  body. 

May  lie  live  lung,  and  may  hij  years 
Le  many,  and  all  of  tliem  a.,  rich  and  as 
fruitful  as  the  years  uhicli  already  ha\e 
gone  by. 

So  I  felicitate  him  en  his  natal  day. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chan- 
would  like  to  a.-  ociate  himself  with  the 
very  fif.r  tributes  which  have  been  paid 
to  tl:e  S  nafnr  from  Montana  hy  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr  ArKFN  1  and 
the  mmiiity  ler.dfr  i  Mr.  Dirkse.n 

In  the  :.0  years  ih-  Ciiair  i-as  served  m 
Washinrrton— this  year  w:ll  be  his  30th 
r'l.niverTjiry— the  Chair  has  known  a 
number  of  rood  men  and  a  number  of 
-rca.  men:  but  the  Chair  thlnk.s  the 
dlstln^ui:.h:d  majority  leader  of  this 
Lo  iy.  MiKr  M.^NsriELD.  is  one  of  the  gcod, 
rreat  men  of  this  ''e-.tur^". 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr  President.  I.  too. 
V  i.'^h  to  a';  :or!?.te  my^-lf  with  the  re- 
.marks  made  by  my  colleagues  in  regard 
t)  our  riistinKUicihed  majority  leader. 
MrKF  MitNSFiELP.  It  K-v.-.s  me  a  Kieat 
d'^al  of  vicTrioiis  satisfaction  to  be  a 
'>Tonfanin  and  to  he-'.r  the  Members  of 
this  hx!v  .-Mo.'k  such  praise  about  Mcn- 
tana'3  f  rst  nnd  most  distinguished  cit- 
i?en. 

I  know  that  all  of  Montana  Ji  ins  me 
in  wishinu  the  sen't  r  Senator  from 
M  .ntani.  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  a  very  happv  birthday  and  many 
more  Miccessful  birthdays  such  as  the 
on--  he  is  having  today,  and  I  ti^ke  great 
pride  in  joming  my  colleagues  in  the 
S"nat;-  in  wishing  him  .«ucce>s  in  the 
yearj  aiiead. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pre:.:dent.  I 
would  not  wisii  to  mi.ss  this  happy  and 
joyful  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  senior  Sena*or  from  Montana. 
Mike  Mansfield,  our  majority  leader,  on 
tlie  occasion  of  his  birtiiday. 

This  remarkable  man  !:as  mo.st  unique 
qualities.  He  is  always  young  in  spirit, 
always  vital  and  vigorous  in  mind,  and 
always  very  purposeful  in  his  efTorts. 

Since  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  a 
very  modest  man.  I  do  not  suppose  he  is 
Komg  to  share  with  us  all  of  the  many 
happy  experiences  of  his  birthday,  but 
permit  me  to  say  to  him.  without  becom- 
ing a  messenger  boy  for  Western  Union. 
■Happy  birthday,  Senator." 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  It  was  my 
privileRe  to  write  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  congratulating 
him  upon  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
I  have  heard  the  remarks  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  wish  to  Join  in  all  the  fine 
things  said  about  the  majority  leader 
I  think  he  sind  his  wife  make  a  wonder- 
ful team.  There  Is  no  better  In  the  Sen- 
ate.   I  say  this,  ftrst,  because  they  are 


genuinely  friendly  people.  Second,  they 
have  a  potentiality  for  good.  Wherever 
they  go,  they  do  not  create  friction  but 
they  create  a  condition  of  harmony. 

The  work  in  the  Senate  done  by  tlie 
m.ajority  leader  is  truly  marvelous,  in 
the  senFC  that  he  gets  things  done  I 
join  with  hi.s  many  friends  and  the 
friends  of  his  wife  in  congratulating 
both  of  th.em  upon  the  happy  fact  that 
th?  tuo  of  theni  entered  into  5;'ich  a 
h.appy  union 

Mrs.  Nr:UB::ROr:n  Mr  Pnwident.  I 
'oin  my  fellow  Senators  in  con^'ratulat- 
in^  the  majority  leader  on  hi.s  birthday 
r.nniversary  today  However.  I  h.ope  this 
;■;  net  canied  to  l»5  ultimate  coticlu.'^rin 
I  will  accept  in  advance  the  comrratula- 
iioivs  of  my  ccllea^'ues  in  the  .Senate  on 
any  biriliday  anniversaries  I  may  have 
durin'i  th.e  next  6  year-;. 

Mr.  LAL'L-'CHE  Mr.  PreoiJent  al- 
though the  m.ijo:  .Ly  le.idrr  is  n-.t  in  tl.^ 
Ctnmber.  I  wuuiii  leel  it  ami;  s  if  I  weie 
lie.:  to  cx'end  f'-lici  ;itU)n.s  to  the  ma- 
•oritv  lepder  on  his  buthday  .inniver.>^ary 
I  have  b'-en  P!ir;  h  d  by  my  a'  oc;.<\tioM 
with  him  He  has  rpiritual  qualities 
whl.'h  r.re  overjowcrin;;  His  mind  Is 
exlraorainanly  keen,  and  his  viewL.  ca:i 
never  be  challenMed  fu  m  the  standpoint 
of  not  beint,'  ^incer^^  I  can  only  say  to 
hirn  that  I  have  become  .vtron;'rr 
flora  the  moral  standpoint  and  from 
Uie  spiritual  und  cducat»un-l  sL;uid- 
po..:its  tiuuugh  my  Oo-st  cation  v..Ji  hi;n. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
tj  join  m  fellcitalini;  Mike  M.\NSKiELa 
on  his  birthday.  He  hius  been  my  very 
Kood  fi  lend  He  and  I  served  lo..  ether  on 
the  Hou*e  ^urLl;;n  Affairs  Ccjmmittee. 
and  he  has  been  a  mo.'^t  va!uod  col- 
league in  the  Fenate  One  of  thp  best 
things  tliat  can  be  said  of  him  i.s  th.at  he 
IS  one  of  the  fairest  human  beini;;.  who 
ever  lived.  One  need  never  call  to  his 
attention  what  wculd  be  fair  to  one:  he 
thinks  of  it  first.  I  enjoy  very  much 
con^ratulatlnt;  him  and  wisiiinp  a  happy 
birthday    tt)   him   and    his   family. 

Mr.  YOlNG  of  North  Dakota  I  join 
in  con.:ralu;alint;  the  majority  leader 
on  hi.'=  birthday  Senator  Mansfield  is 
one  of  th*^  most  liked  and  ablest  Mem- 
bers whom  I  have  ever  served  with  in 
the  Senate,  and  that  service  goes  back 
for  16  years.  Hus  judKment.  particularly 
■on  international  matters,  has  won  for 
him  tiie  admiration  and  respect  of  mil- 
lions of  p>cople  everywhere.  He  is  very 
well  liked  In  my  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  had 
intended  to  devote  my  3  minutes  to  an- 
other subject,  but  I  certainly  wish  to 
Join  in  these  tributes  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  His  fairness  to  the 
Members  of  the  minority  and  his  con- 
tinuous courtesy  in  all  of  our  dealings 
are  deeply  appreciated. 

We  had  a  predecessor,  who  now  oc- 
cupies the  chair,  with  whom  we  enjoyed 
most  cordial  relations,  who  was  always 
very  kind  and  considerate  of  the  views 
and  wishes  of  the  minority.  He  must 
look  to  his  laurels  now.  because  we  have 
as  majority  leader  a  man  w!k>  had  much 
of  his  training  with  the  present  Vice 
President.  The  present  majority  leader 
may  even  exceed  the  Vice  President,  If 
that  were  possible.  In  his  dealinca  with 


those  of  us  with  whom  he  might  from 
time  to  time  find  himself  In  disagree- 
ment on  issues,  but  for  whom  he  has  un- 
failint^ly  shown  Rreal  kindness.     I  wish 

h.im  well. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1  he  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Sinate  the  followine  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Supji.CMENTAi.  Repohi  or  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cri.Ti'Rt  ON   l&Gu  So:i    Bnnk  Consekvatioh 

K! SFKVt  PROCR.MI 

A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  supplemen- 
tal report  on  the  I960  soil  bank  ronservatlon 
resrr\e  prd^iriim.  d  itrd  March  1961.  enlarg- 
ing the  prellmlnriry  report  of  January  13. 
1961  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Cominlttep   on   A.TUul.urc   and  Forestry. 

I'ft'dRT    (N    IN^TA;  :  .*TIONS    AND    FACILITIES    RE- 

geiRfD  FOR  Advanced  Keseaiich  PhojECTS 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. rfi)(  rtmg.  pur.n  aiit  to  law.  a  rep>ort 
on  the  pptablLshmcnt  and  development  of 
lnj>tallaUon.s  and  facll.tles  required  for  ad- 
v.inced  research  prnjec.s.  covering  the  period 
June  30.  1960,  to  Dectmber  M.  19^'i;  to  the 
Conimlitee  on  Armed  h^orvices. 

Report    on    Aitivitils    of.    ExPENDm'RFS   BT. 
AND   Donations  to   liCNrrt  Research   Lab- 
ormmry.    Grand    Fof.ks.    N.    Dak. 
A    letter    from    the    .V.ss.iitant    Secretary   of 
Llie  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  activities  of.  expenditures  by.  and  dona- 
Uuns    to    the    Lignite    Re^^arch    Laboratory. 
(irand  Forks.  N    Dak  ,  for  the  calendar  year 
1900.   to  the  Comm:tti  e  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Attalrs 

Final  Rkport  of  Boston  National  Hlstoric 
Sites  Commission 
A  letter  from  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
tr.insmittiiiR.  purtuaiit  to  law.  the  final  re- 
jxart  of  the  BosUjii  riatloiial  Historic  •Sites 
Commlst^ion  (wllh  an  .tccompanylng  report) ; 
to  tlie  Cominlttrc  oi  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

h'USrEN.SION      OF      Dr  I'oHTATIOIf     OF      A      CEHTAIW 

Alien 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallTratlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
copy  of  the  order  suspending  deportation 
In  the  case  of  Yee  Houy.  together  with  a 
statement  of  tlie  fnrt.<;  and  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  law  pertaining  to  the  alien,  and 
the  rea.'ion  for  ordering  such  suspension 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mi'teo  on  the  Judlclr^rv 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  pre;ented.  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the   VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the   Legislature   of 
the  State   of  Nevada;    to  the  Committee  on 
Banliing    and    Currency: 

■■Senate  Jonrr  RESOLtmoH  3 

Joint  resolution  endorsing  the  action  of  the 
50th  session  of  the  legislature  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cause  to  be  Issued  sllrer 
coins  commemorating  the  centennial  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  Into 
the  Union 


■Whereas  by  act  of  Congress  Nevada 
admitted  to  the  Union  October  31.  18M;  and 

"Whereas  during  the  year  1904.  tba  peopte 
of  the  State  of  Nevada  expect  to  celebrat*. 


with  creditable  pageantry  and  commemo- 
ration, the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Nevada  Into  the  Union; 
and 

"Whereas  Nevada  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  famous  silver-producing  areas  of 
all  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  revenues  resulting  from 
such  silver  production  aided  materially  in 
maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the  Union  and 
In  the  great  Industrial  expansion  of  the 
entire  country;  and 

"Whereas  Nevada  is  known  a.s  Uie  ElUcr 
State;  and 

"Whereas  Congress  h.is  many  times  pre- 
viously autliorized  the  Issuance  by  tlie  U.S. 
Treasury  of  commemorative  coins  for  otlier 
States;  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  the  50th  .«;es- 
slon  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ol  Ne- 
vada adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation,  and  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  to  take  such  action  as  necessary  to 
Issue  commemorative  sliver  coins  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  ol  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  into  the 
Union:    Now,   therefore,   be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  Smate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  endorses  the 
action  of  the  60th  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture memorializing  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Issue  com- 
memoratlvs  silver  coins  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  cf  the 
State  of  Nevada  into  the  Union;  and  be  it 
further 

'•Resolved.  That  such  coins  t>e  delivered  to 
the  Nevada  Centennial  Commission  ujwn 
payment  therefor,  and  that  such  commis- 
sion be,  and  It  hereby  Is.  authorized  to  sell 
and  distribute  such  coins;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  Senator  and  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Nevada  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Passed  by  the  assembly  February  7.  1961. 
"Chkstee   S.   Ckristlansen, 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Nathan   T.   Hurst, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

"Passed   by    the   senate   January   31,    1961. 
"Rex  Bell, 

"President  of  the  Senate 
•  Leola  H.  Armstrong, 

"Secretary  of  tlic  Senate. 
■Grant  Sawyer, 
"Goier7:or  0/  the  State  of  Sevada." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"Resolution  Memorializino  Congre::;s  on 
the  quisttons  of  federal  quotas  on  im- 
POSTS or  Residual  Fuel  Oil.  and  End-Use 

COWTKOL     or     THE     VARIOUS     FUELS     SER\^NG 

THE  Commonwealth 

"Whereas  the  ctirrent  Federal  quotas  on 
the  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  discriminate 
greatly  against  the  New  England  area.  In- 
cluding the  Commonwealth;  and 

"Whereas  such  restriction  on  fuel  oil  im- 
ports poses  an  economic  hardship  on  both 
thi>  consumers  of  fuel  oil  In  the  Common- 
wealth and  on  the  industrial  community,  al- 
ready being  responsible  for  higher  fuel  oil 
costs  In  the  New  England  area;   and 

"Whereas  a  continuation  of  the  current 
trend  to  limit  fuel  oil  Imports  further  au- 
gurs even  higher  fuel  oil  prices;  and 

"Whereas  any  study  of  the  various  fuels 
used  In  Massachusetts  markets  which  has  as 
its  objective  the  promotion  of  the  end-tise 
control  of  such  fuels  would  be  contrary  to 


the  basic  economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  not  In  consonance  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  free  competitive  economy,  there- 
by causing  higher  prices  to  consumers  of 
such  fuels:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  cf  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  requests  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  Commonwealth 
to  use  their  prestige  and  Influence  to  termi- 
nate said  quotas  on  the  imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil;  and  be  it  Jurther 

•  Rcsolied,  That  the  General  Cuurt  of  Mr.s- 
^acllusetts  hereby  requests  the  Massachu- 
setts cor.grcssional  delegation  to  make  its 
\oice  hcirU  against  any  attempt  to  promot.e 
tlie  ci.d-usp  control  of  the  various  fuels  used 
in  the  Commonwealth:   and  be  it  further 

'Kcroli  cd.  Tliat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  lorv. arded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ccm- 
ir.fnwealtli  to  each  Member  of  the  U  S. 
Ctir.L'ress    serving    from    Massachusetts. 

■  Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  28.  1961. 
■Irving  N.  Hayden. 

"Cirri:. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  in 
concurrence,  March  3.  1961. 

•Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

•Clerk. 
•Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  White, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commontcealth." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  House  bill  3647.  to  re- 
peal the  10  percent  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  copy  of  a  bill  (S.  105)  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  ratifying 
the  Columbia  Interstate  Compact,  relating 
to  the  division.  appKjrtlonment  and  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River  system. 
entered  Into  by  the  States  of  Idaho.  Wash- 
ington. Oregon.  MonUna,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
and  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Society, 
Datighters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
protesting  against  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  proposing  the  establishment  of  tlie 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  (OECD);  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table. 


JOINT  RESOLtmON  OP  WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE— LETTER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
today  a  letter  from  Charles  A.  O'Neill. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  De  Paul  of  Milwaukee.  With 
the  letter  he  enclosed  a  joint  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  it,  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Wiley  is 
as  follows : 

Society  or  St.  Vincent  De  Paul. 

Milwaukee.  WLi..  March  14.  1961. 

Hon.  Alcxander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Our  friend.  Con  Eklund. 
very  kindly  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the 
March  8  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  note,  with  pleastire,  your  excellent  re- 
marks regarding  aid  to  dependent  children. 
I  understand  that  many  counties  in  Wiscon- 
sin have  adopted  resolutions  on  this  matter 
similar  to  the  ones  you  cite  from  Milwaukee, 
Kenosha.  Longlade,  and  Vilas.  Others  In- 
clude: Chippewa.  Iron,  Pepin,  and  Wood. 
Enclosed    herewith    please    find    a    copy    of 
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J  -:n'  Resolution  ^^  so  kindly  fnrw  ,rd.-cl  to 
tr.e  jy  one  of  its  authors.  Sena -or  Jerrts 
L     'HarM 

1  woncterti!  s«M.ator  Wilet.  If  vou  could 
sponsor  an  ametidment  to  the  'Jobless  bill' 
to  accomplish  thf-  purpose;  set  forth  m  the 
re;olur  Ion. 

With   many  th.uiks  for   your  constant  co- 
operation and  woi.dorful  service  to  the   Na- 
tion. I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

CH\nr  ES  A    O'Nrti-L, 

Ex>-<  Utu-  Srcrrtary 

The  joint  reAolution  p-fseiU''a  u:  M> 
WuEY   was  referred   to  the  Committee 
oil  I  abor  and  Public  We. fare,  as  follows; 

J'lN^      iiESOI.lT:    'N     '.Vi 

J. /int  r-.solutlon  memorializlni?  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  perml'.tii.t5  lociihties  to 
demand  an  accounting  from  recipients  of 
cash  payments  under  the  aid  to  depend- 
ent: children  categorical  aid  program  ad- 
rni!.  s'tred  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
HtMl-h.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  also 
permitting  distribution  of  such  aid  In 
comm'  d:'y   or  voucher    '.  -rm   \n  apnroprl- 

Wf..TP:is  a  news  item  appf.r;!it:  u  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  on  Suntlav  CV.'Oer  16. 
1960.  reported  *^.e  fact  that  in  August  o: 
this  year  10.571  Wisconsin  families  with 
27,660  children  received  financial  help 
through  the  aid  to  dependent  clv.ldren  pro- 
gram, which  is  partially  financed  tay  contri- 
butions from  thf  Federal  Ooverimu'iu  undt^r 
the  laws  relating  to  aid  to  depe;.dent  chil- 
dren categ'irical  aid  program  administered 
by  the  Feder.^l  Department  of  H'M'.th.  Edu- 
cation    i.-.d  Welfare,  and 

Whereai.  thf  Federal  Goveri.inent  cun- 
tribu'es  funds  fir  such  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  which  Is  comm-nly  known 
both  as  ■m.i'thc: .'  aid"  and  as  'State  aid." 
only  upon  the  r  ,ndltion  that  such  aid  be 
dlibursed  i-.  ca.-^h  payments,  and  that  no 
account ;r:i<  I)"-"  demanded  oi  incl.  .idual  re- 
cipients there'  f  :»s  to  how  such  ca.^^h  is  spent, 
and 

Wiiereis  :he  1J59  annual  rep  rt  cif  the 
Milwaukee  County  Department  I'f  Public 
Welfare  ha.s  disclosed  that  In  that  year  said 
depar'.me:.'  disbursed  over  $5,500,000  In  aid 
to  dependent  children  payments  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  contrlbvited  48  28 
percent  \:'x\  the  State  governmera  contrib- 
uted ;i3  05  percent;  and 

Where  IS  •  hp  same  annual  welfare  report 
revealed  th  i"  m  December  of  the  vear  2  888 
wome:;  in  Milw  lUkee  County  were  receiving 
cash  p.i;.  ine:.t.s  fir  themselves  .\.\:<\  their 
children  under  the  aid  to  depende-.t  chil- 
dren pr'itcram  and  that  f)f  ."^uch  w  men  VZ 
percent  were  divorcees.  24  2  perc- :.'  wer. 
unmarried  mo'liers,  and  16  7  percent  were 
wdves  ab.md  )ned  by  their  hushnnds  i  .t  a 
total  of  72  9  ^iercent).  which  figures  tend 
to  show  that  the  vast  majority  "f  .ud  re- 
cipients under  this  assistance  program  are 
women  in  rather  unfortunate  circumstances, 
and 

Whereas  another  reect  '  news  Item  !n  the 
dtily  press  on  the  subject  of  .cuch  aid  has  In- 
dicated that  according  to  records  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  Milwaukee  County  cir- 
cuit covirt.  about  one-third  of  -he  women 
and  their  children  Involved  in  the  10,000 
current  support  and  alimony  cases  on  file 
In  that  office  are  getting  public  assistance 
(from  which  it  can  be  assunud  that  most 
cf  these  women  are  recelvuu;  .ud  to  de- 
pendent   children  i  ;    and 

Whereas  it  w  jvild  be  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
II?  interest  to  permit  local  authorities  to 
exerr-ise  stich  discretion  and  control  In  cases 
where  the  recipients  of  such  aid  either  man- 
age their  m  ;.ev  unwisely,  or  O'tiduct  'hem- 
selves  Impr  perly  or  care  for  their  ch.ildren 
Inadeqt;:. 'e;'.     Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Reso.'rfd  by  the  senate  {the  assembly  con- 
curring). That  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  re- 
spectfully request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  and  enact  legislation  in 
1961  amending  the  laws  relating  to  ;,'.d  'o 
dependent  children  categoric  ^'.  i.d  ;>:  .-:  on 
adminls'ered  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  local  governing 
bodies  and  public  welfare  directors  to  enable 
them  to  demand  an  accounting  from  re- 
cipients of  cash  payments  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program,  and  also  to  en- 
able them  to  distribute  such  aid  m  the  form 
of  commodities  or  vouchers  for  the  same  In 
lieu  of  direct  c.\sh  payments,  as  such  local 
governing  bodies  of  public  welfare  directors 
may  deem  appropriate  In  individual  caaes; 
and  l>e  It  further 

Resolved.  That  authenticated  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Wisconsin 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  such  Wisconsin  Members  of 
Congress  be  requested  to  take  joint  action 
to  insure  that  this  resolution  be  spread  up<m 
the  CoNGRESsioN.\L  Record  for  the  purpose 
of  making  known  the  contents  thereof  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


to  Introduce  a  resolution  In  that  body,  mak- 
ing' it  binding  on  all  elected  members  of  the 
.AM.'V  h  >u.se  of  delegates  friin  i  ur  State  to 
vote  for  s.Ki.il  .security  coverage  at  the  na- 
tional .\M.A  niee':i;gs  \ 


RF.-OI.rTION      C)F       THE      MEDICAL 

SOCIETY     OK      IF'l      COUNTY     OF 

CHEMINct    n  y 

Ml  KF.ATING  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unar.;mo'i>  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recohd  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of 
Chemun-;  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  F  H 
Clark   executive  secretary  of  the  society. 

This  resolution  urses  making  self- 
employed  physicians  eligible  for  social 
.s.Tunty  benetits  This  has  lont;  been  a 
controversial  aspect  of  the  social  security 
sy.stem  In  tho  -  v.  :r  'hat  this  matter 
uill  como  bifoir  i!.c  (■  i.'-;rcss  asain  this 
year,  I  want  to  have  the  Chemung 
County  Medical  Society  position  clearly 
recorded  in  order  that  it  will  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves  when  this 
matter  :s  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.\    RF.SOLfTION     H'.SMNG    STNTE    SOCIETY    MEM- 
BER,S    OF    THF      AMA    HOUSI    OF    DEl.ECATES    TO 

Vote     for    Social    Secttritt    Coverage    at 

.AMA   Mti-iiNos 

Whereas  results  of  polls  by  State  medical 
societies  and  Independent  organlZi\tlons 
clearly  demonstrate  that  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  self-employed  physi- 
cians desire  to  be  included  under  the  social 
security  program;   and 

Whereas  members  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates of  the  AMA  have  continued  to  oppose 
scxtlal  security  coverage  at  AMA  annual  and 
clinical  meetings  despite  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  a  majority  of  the  medical  pro- 
fes,slon  w.\nts  It;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
enact  a  law  to  Include  physicians  under 
social  sectirlty  in  view  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates' opposition   to  such  legislation;    and 

Whereiis  unless  the  house  of  delegates 
changes  its  attitude  and  begins  to  reflect 
the  real  wishes  of  the  majority  of  physicians 
on  this  Issue,  physicians  and  their  families 
will  continue  to  be  the  only  profes-slonal 
group  In  the  Nation  that  Is  deprived  of  the 
protection  and  benefits  of  the  social  secu- 
ri'v  progrim'    Theref   re  be  it 

Hf^olird.  That  the  Chemung  County  Med- 
ic,d  .S<'>cletv  hereby  instructs  its  delegates  to 
The  New  York  Stat^  Society  :innual  meeting 


iMiHiirrAricN  of  ru.'-^sian  crab- 

ME.\  I— KE^(  'M'TION     AND      lEIE- 
OH.XMS 

.M:  Gl<l  KNINC;  M:  I'.es.dtnt  the 
people  of  Alaska  were  very  much  dis- 
tre.s.sed  last  week  at  the  announcfm''nl 
m  the  press  that  it  was  \:kr\\  that  t!.r 
lO-year-old  ban  on  th"  impoitatmn  of 
Russian  crabmeat  would  be  lifttd  As 
a  lesult  of  my  protest,  the  Presidmt  t;;ts 
very  kindly  suspended  this  order,  which 
was  to  have  been  is^suvd  at  noon  last 
Saturday,  and  the  entu'e  m.it'o  i  .  idw 
unU-r  review 

In  this  coniiirtion  I  h..i\i'  nc.ive.l 
many  telegrams  oi  ii:o'.  !  and  ;ilso  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Le;;islaluie  of 
the  State  of  Ala.ska  protesting  the  lifting 
of  the  ban 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  untniinou.  con- 
sent that  the  re.solution  and  ttlr-ram.s 
be  printed  at  this  (xiint  m  the  liEcoRO 

There  being  no  object 'on    the  resolu- 
tion  and  teleRiams  wen-  ok!.:.'!   to   be 
printed  m  the  .Iecord.  a.s  lull.; a. s 
Senate  Resolution  22 
Be  If  resoUed  by  the  senate  in  second  Irg- 
is'a'ure  {first  session  a.'sembled\ 

Whereas  It  has  been  reliably  reported  th  ,• 
the  United  States  Is  considering  the  Uft.ng 
of  the  ban  on  the  im{K)rtation  of  crabmeat 
from  the  St)vlet  Union,    and 

Whereas  Alaska  king  crab  Is  the  outstand- 
ink;  and  only  example  of  a  new  development 
m  the  Ahiika  fisheries  which  otherwise  have 
been  sadly  depleted  largely  due  to  Federal 
mismanagement  while  Aliu'ka  w.is  a  territory 
and  now  requires  gigantic  and  costly  efforts 
to  rebuild;  and 

Whereas  this  fishery  depletion  has  created 
a  grave  unemployment  situation  all  along 
Alaskas  coa.st  where  the  population's  live- 
lihood has  been  and  Is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  fisheries;    and 

Whereas  the  development  of  th.'  k;:  j  '  r.ib 
fishery  Is  the  only  happy  exception  i:.  tnis 
otherwise  dark  pictur"  and  If  It  i.-^  n  '.v  to 
face  the  competition  of  Imported  Russian 
crab,  produced  by  cheap  if  not  slave  l.itor. 
elf  ecu  1  I  Ala.'ka  will  be  disastrous,   a::d 

Whereas  the  situation  is  further  .ijC^r.v- 
vated  by  the  fact  that  the  Rusel.ms  have  been 
hshlng  extensively  In  the  Bering  Sea  and 
liave  given  Indications  of  extending  their 
fishing  farther  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  .icnate  in  srcond  legisla- 
ture {first  session  as'emblrd  )  7  hat  any  pro- 
IK)sal  for  the  lifting  of  IIk  ij.o.  on  the  Im- 
portation of  Russian  crabmeat  Is  protested 
and  that  It  Is  respectfully  requested  that 
the  SUte  of  Alaska  be  consulted  before  any 
action  Is  taken  by  the  US  O  ■vernment.  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  TInnt  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F  Keni.e<iy 
President  of  the  United  State;  the  H.;.  >r- 
able  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Slate  the 
Honorable  C.  Douglas  Dillon.  Secret. i.'-y  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  Luther  H 
Hodges.  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  the 
Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In  Con- 
gress. 


Ji  Nt  M-    Alaska    M.rth  It    19'A 
Senator  Ernk.st  fi.ftMM;. 
Senate  Office  Bu'    .'.'•(;. 
Wfi'i''.ington    D  C 

.^triinkt  resolution  re  crab  todav  ad  'jjted 
iKMilnioiLslv  by  State  senate  Full  text  telc- 
p-  iphed  to  President  Kennedy.     Copies  reso- 


lution being  airmailed  each  of  you.  Strong 
protest  al.so  sent  President  by  myself  with 
request  he  confer  with  delegation. 

William  A.  Egan, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

KoDiAK.  Alaska.  M.'ch   11    1961. 
Fe.vntor  Krnh.-t  C'.ri  kninc. 
senate  Office  Duuditig. 
Washington  .  D  C  ' 

Followint^  wires  .sent  ttxlay  to  Secretaries 
of  State  .Hid  C oinmerLC  quote  woik  received 
indlcatintt  lifting  of  ban  on  Imports  of  Rus- 
sian produced  king  crab.  We  as  one  of  the 
major  producers  of  domestic  king  crqb 
strongly  protest  this  action.  The  econonrjr 
of  all  king  crab  priKhicir.g  areas  as  well  as 
Investment  In  plants.  faciUlirr,.  Ix^ats.  gear, 
etc  .  would  be  Jeoparril/-ed  by  this  type  of 
competilloii  u;ll::'lng  cheap  liib<ir  as  well  as 
methtids  of  cati  hmi;  crab  denied  American 
nshermen  Strncly  urge  leron' ider.ition. 
Respectful!.. . 

King    Crab,    Inc., 

R      J.    SPRINCniLL. 

KoDiAK    Al\.sk*    MaTih  12.  1961. 
H    ■      .'^en.i:  >r  C'iRofninc;, 
.Senate  Olfi'  r  Builiing. 
H'lis^il'lyjoti     D  C 


KODIAK,   Alaska,  March  12,  1961. 
Senator  Gkdeninc, 
Wos/itnpfon,  D.C.: 

Vigorously   protest  lifting  of   the   ban   on 
Import  of  Russian  crab. 

Precinct  Chairman  Patricia  Cannon. 

Pi)1:t  Wakeiikld.  .Alasiia 
Er.NE.iT   GP.urr.iNc,, 
US.  Senatr. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Your  continued  i  n;fr:i  for  tlir  i>ro:.-;:m.s 
of  the  Alaska  king  crab  Industry  and  your 
requect  that  the  .■.-Jminlstr.itu;:!  deLiy  y^nr- 
miK?lon  wO  Import  crabmeat  from  the  USSR 
Tte 'deeply  apnreci  t^d  by  Howard  and  my:  eli 
and  also"  I  zrv.  .'ur-  bv  the  thcu'ands  of  other 
Alaskans  so  dc;  -  iddU  '  n  this  fishery.  We 
;.i*e  .I'v""!'!!.-  t  II"    re  de*  lilpd  ciniments, 

LOWF.LL     W  ',KFFII  I  D. 


r  ti  ^^i  i  'I  y  i  wi      L)  (- 

The  li>cal  p<>!  t  ur. 


■e^  y 


u   t  )  VI.;  c    w    ^ 
jxjse  tne  iiiimg  oi    tne   ban  on   imiKjrtatioii 
of  Russian  cr,d;m'-.it 


.  .    -        -  'y  "P- 

jxjse  the  lifting  of    the  ban 


RoDl.I, 


.Adjutant,  Arnc-.can  I.egKin  I'o  t  Sj.  17. 

Kodiak.  Alaska.  Ma'ch  12.  1061. 
Senator  Er.Nr.sT  ClRv  eninc, 
H'us^  jngfii';     DC 

Our  6U0  membi  rs  eiupli.uicdly  protest 
lifting  of  any  bao  of  HussL.n  cr.ib  imports 
to  the  United  St.it e-^ 

iNirrD  Fisnir.MA.N'b  Markftinc  Asso- 
(•t\TioN     Inc. 

SFJ^TTT  F    W\    H  ,  M(i(>i   ir,    1061. 
H  m    Ernf^t  CiRfJN.NG. 
L"  .9    5e7iarr.  I 

V.'a'i)t  ing'un,  D  .S 

As  a  major  pr  dii'-er  .  f  Al.u'kan  king  crab- 
nieit  we  urgently  request  your  effort  to 
[ire-,  ent  lifting  of  existing  embargo  on  any 
iinp("rt  of  Russian  se.ifood  products,  partlcu- 
l.irlv  kli  g  cr.ibmeat 

Aliiskan  and  Wa.-hington  State  economic 
he.alth  would  be  seriously  impaired  were  em- 
b,.r^:o  w  be  lifted  due  to  violent  spread  of 
raw  prodvict  and  labor  ci>sts  In  favor  of 
Hu.-.slun.'^ 

OL;r  industry  rit^-r.ts  Russian  method  of 
fishery  whiih  destrovs  US.  coastal  fishery 
preservatlcn  Further.  US  Industry  feels 
entirely  capable  of  supplying  U.S.  quality 
king  crabmeat  needs  in  an  orderly,  digni- 
fied   and    profitable    manner. 

We  repeat,  ycur  utmost  efforts  are  needed 
to  prevent  this  action      May  we  reijuest  your 
rejily   as    to   action   t:!'Ken'' 
Ki\si>ectfully. 

Pan  Ala-ka  Fishkries,  Inc., 
W    A   Ritter,  Prr.fidcnf. 


Kodiak.  Al.aska,  Warc'i  12.  1061. 
Hon    Ernest  Griening. 
Sc'iatxr  of  State  of  Alaska. 
Wcish  -.ngton.  DC: 

The  following  wire  was  sent  to  Dean  Rusk 
,.nd  Mr    Hodges: 

Kodiak  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  Im- 
jilores  reconsideration  of  recent  action  by 
State  Department  lifting  ban  of  Russian  im- 
ports of  king  crab.  Southwestern  Alaska 
cannot  compete  with  Government-subsidized 
Ru.sslan  crab  Industry  and  is  dependent  upon 
this  Industry  for  Its  livelihood.  Such  subsi- 
dized competition  endorsed  by  the  State 
Department  would  ruin  the  economy  of  this 
i.ie.i  affecting  thousands  of  people," 

Bob  Johnson, 
President,  Kodiak  Area  Chamber  of 
Cornmerce. 


REPORT  OF  A   COMMIITEE 

The  follo-.vira;  r.jiort.s  of  a  conimil'v;;' 
vcve  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER.  from  t.ie  Co.mmitt. - 
o  1  Agriculture  :;:-fl  Ii  r-,  tr;-,  with.  :;n  .Miiend- 
nient : 

S.  1028.  A  bi'.l  lo  ;.:n  't.d  tlio  fan&ition  .1 
pro-isio!  s  of  the  act  approved  August  7. 
19.'>9.  entitled  '»m:;tocide,  PL.nt  Reeuhitor. 
Defoliant,  and  De  icc:int  .Amendnin.t  oi 
19fi9";   (Rept   N      74: 

By  Mr.  HO!.I-.\N'D.  frotn  th,"  ^'  tom-tl-c-  o-.. 
Agriculture  nnd  F  >rf  trv.  v.ithoiit  amend- 
ment; 

H.R.  1822.  An  :ir{  to  :,rt:u't  the  r.n.-.urt 
of  funds  avaih'b'e  f'  r  I  rm  operating  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  21ib)  of  the 
Bnnkhead-Jonrs  F.irm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended;    iRept    No    73 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  wero  introduced,  read  the  firi,t 
time,  and,  by  unanimou.s  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    METCALF: 
S    1362.  A    bill    to    designate    the    Lincoln 
Air  Force  Base  at   Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  as  George 
W.  Norrls  Air  Force  Base;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

8.  1383.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  that  the  progr.im  under  which 
Government  contrncts  are  set  aside  for  small- 
business  concerns  phall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  contracts  for  maintenance,  repair,  or  con- 
struction; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  1864.  A  bill  t'j  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cooperative  outdoor  recreation 
research  centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY; 
S.  1366.  A   bill    to    Incorporate    the    Indoor 
Sports'  Club,  Inc.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(3ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 
S.  1366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  relax  the 
severity  of  existing  provisions  with  respect 
to  deductions  from  benefits  on  account  of 
earnings;    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL; 
S.  1367.  A  bill  to  add  certain  public  lands 
in  California  to  the  Pala  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, the  Pauma  Inditin  Reservation,  and 
the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kcche,  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  Y.ARBOROUGH; 
S.  1368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1910.  to  provide  for  licensing  Independent 
ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other  pur- 
pi^es;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreij'n  Commerce. 

'  By    Mr.    YARBOROUGH    (for   himself 

and  Mr.  Mztcalf)  : 

.S.  3  369.  A   bill   to  extend   the  operation  of 

tlic  N'ationai  V.'():;)l  .\ct  of  1954.  as  amended; 

\'.j     ll.c      C,'n.;n;tt.-e     on     Agriculture      and 

F    '■(.:.•.•■• 

.  c-o,,  the  ri.in-'-k.s  of  Mr.  Yap.bohougm 
t-.h.c'ti  h.c  introduced  th.e  above  bill,  which 
i'.ppe.'ir  undp.-  r\  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  IlAIlTKE: 
.S.  rno.  A  bill  to  amcrid  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Coni- 
niiltcc  on  Financ:', 

(See  tlie  remr.rks  of  ^'.r  IL-'.FiiKr.  wiien  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  v.hich  njipe-.r 
itndrr  a  sfpir.ite  her>.din£;  > 

Bv  7.1r  MAC-.NUSON  (by  reciuest  i  . 
K  137!.  A  bill  to  amend  su'osection  (C)  of 
.'cction  307  of  the  Communicatior s  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Commiesion 
to  re:;  w  a  .'Aation  license  in  the  safety  and 
special  r;t.dio  services  more  than  30  days 
prior  to  expiration  of  the  original  license; 
IT  'hp  Committee  n-i  Intcrstite  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

CJoc  th.e  r  r:ir.rk'.  of  Mr  Macnuson  wlie:! 
he  intr'xUiccd  'he  r.bove  hill,  which  appc.r 
under  a  r-rparate  heading  i 

Ev  :.:r     SP.A.RKMAN    i  for   himself   .aid 
Mr,   Hii.Li  : 
S,  1372.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  temporary 
release  and  reapportionment  of  ix><;i!ed  acre- 
age allotni'-'ntc;    to   the   Conim it  tee   on   .Arri- 
cuUnrr  ..nd  rorcst.--' 


RESOLUTIONS 

PRTKTiNG  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  SYMPOSILTTVI  ENTITLED  "LE- 
GAL ASPECTS  OF  SPACE  EXPLO- 
RATION' 

Mr  K^R"  f\.b:niLled  the  following 
rcsohuicn  '  S.  Res.  108'.  \\hich  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admiuis'.ration: 

Resolved.  That  the  symposium  entitled 
"Legal  Aspects  of  Space  Exploration."  pre- 
p.ired  Ivir  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  United 
States  Senate,  tay  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  Congress.  sh.iU  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 
There  shall  be  printed  eight  hundred  forty 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Science; 


UNIFICATION  OF  IRELAND 
Mr.  JAVITS  «for  himself,  Mr.  KE.fT- 
iNG,  Mr.  KucHEL.  and  Mr,  Bush  •  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  <S.  Res.  109)  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  will  for  union 
by  an  election  under  the  auspices  of  a 
United  Nations  Commission,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  above  resolution,  printed  in 
full,  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javits, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.'   

INCORPORATION  OF  INDOOR 
SPORTS'  CLUB,  INC. 
Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
there  is  a  dramatic  story  of  individual 
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courage  beins:  written  every  day  in  every 
corner  of  thi.s  Nation  by  thousand.s  who 
B.:^  leadini,'  productive  and  satisfvini; 
liv.^s  despite  physical  handicaps.  Many 
thousands  of  tliese  men  and  women  are 
not  only  per.sonally  independent  but  are 
sunporlinK  famiUes  and  have  as  well 
extraordinary     lecords     of     community 

service. 

The  physically  handicapped  s-ek  op- 
portunity tr.  prove  themselves  on  their 
own  abilities  Industry  after  industry 
across  the  Nation  has  testified  with  op-n 
admiration  of  the  contributions  of  phys- 
ically handicapped  employees  to  the 
production  and  the  morale  of  their  or- 
g.inizatioiis. 

The  Indo<jr  Sports'  Club  is  an  -x.imple 
of  the  determmation  and  abilify  of  ttie 
physically  handicapped  to  help  tliem- 
selves  despite  seemingly  overwhelming 
odds.  The  cliib  is  an  in»ernati 'n.d  club 
for  the  physically  handicapped  '.vhich 
wa.s  founded  in  1930  in  California  as  a 
nonprofit,  cooperative  orKani/ation  to 
create  educational,  economic,  and  social 
cpoortunities  for  its  members. 

The  Indoor  Sports'  Club  now  has 
f;>-uwn  into  an  organization  of  more  than 
3,n00  members  in  the  Unittd  States. 
Cm. Ada  and  Great  Britain,  The  club 
works  through  all  civic,  relimous  .social, 
and  fraternal  organizations  to  bring 
about  a  b -tter  understanding  and  accept- 
ance of  the  abilities  and  the  ne«-ds  of  the 
physically  handicapped. 

Working'  tr./sether,  with  limited  re- 
sources, using  their  ingenuity  to  over- 
come all  sort.'^  of  handicaps,  the  Indoor 
Sports'  Club  IS  an  excellent  example  of 
thp  drf^mitir  rhanpe  in  the  siMiation  of 
the  physically  handicapped  — lardy 
through  their  own  determination— dur- 
ing the  past  f'^v  years. 

Mr  P^■esiden^  because  of  the  very  't  ul 
contribution  of  the  Indoor  Sports'  Club 
to  the  pre.sent  and  future  of  our  Nation, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  federally  charter  the  Indoor 
Sports'  Club 

A  compitniun  measure.  H  R  347.  has 
been  offered  in  the  House  by  the  t;tntle- 
man  from  California.  Repre.-entative 
Doyle. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
resume  on  this  club's  background,  pur- 
pose, activitir's.  and  qualifications  for 
membership  entitled  "Meet  the  Indoor 
Sports,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Met- 
c.ALF  in  the  chair*.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  api)ropriately  referred;  and. 
wilhnut  objection,  the  resume  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rec  ord. 

The  bill  'S.  1365*  to  incoriX)rate  the 
Inikxir  Sports'  Club.  Inc.  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hr.MPHREY,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  tli''  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  re.sume  presented  by  Mr  Him- 
PitKEY  :s  as  follows: 

M<^r.T   TUF    IMDOOR   SPORTS AN   INTERNATIONAL 

n  13  yi'R  THt  Physically  Ha.vdicapped 
Fciunded  In  CHlifornIa  In  1930  as  a  non- 
proAt  organization  and  incorporated  in  the 
Stnie  of  California  in  1936.  the  Indoor  Sports, 
Club  started  primarily  as  a  small  local  or- 
gar'ZTtion  for  the  seriously  physically  handi- 
capped Within  the  past  8  years  it  has 
grown  into  a  club  of  more  than  3  OOO  mem- 


bers in  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  Great  Britain  Its  purpose  Is 
to  encourage  and  provide  opportunities  for 
an  active  social  and  business  life  for  the 
phvsicallv  disabled.  It  bv  ileves  In  coopera- 
tion between  all  civic,  religious,  s<:)Cial.  und 
fraternal  organizations  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
seriouiily  physically  handicapped  by  the  nblc 
bodied 

It  pledi^es  to  support  all  kgUlatlon  which 
gives  the  disabled  better  opportunities  for 
adequate  rchabmiation  and  employment  nud 
at  the  sanie  time  support  •.  oroL'.ranis  uhUh 
wliuUI  raise  the  pre.-^nu  MimnarglMal  wel- 
fare benefits  now  generally  glvon  to  the 
forgo- ten  minority,  those  cltlrcn.■^  whrw*e 
total  and  permanent  dls.ibillUes  ure  of  su.  - 

a  itTlou-s  nature  thai  lhe>   cmuot  now 

never  will  be.  employable.  It  actively  m- 
courages  a  greater  number  of  dis-abled  to 
become  gainfully  employed  citizens,  taking 
part  In  all  phases  of  community  life  It 
ha.s  shown  to  the  heads  of  the  Nation's  busl- 
nes.'ies  thpt  physically  handicapped  i>erson8 
inalce  better  than  average  employees  ftnd  can 
be  productive,  taxpnylag  cUirena  If  given 
a   fair  opportunity. 

Membership  is  composed  of  all  seriously 
disabled  persons  of  any  age  and  of  all  types 
of  disabilities  Illness,  war  and  accident  vlc- 
iim3.  blind,  disease,  congenital  handicaps, 
ttc  Their  main  purpose  U  to  prove  that 
lae  physically  handicapped,  through  asso- 
cia'ion.  can  nchl'.-ve  happlnes.t  and  a  full 
and  tiseful  life,  even  after  set-mmgly  in- 
surmountable tragedy  has  s'ruck 

In  the  recent  past,  most  so-called  shut-Ins 
were  only  follcs  who  were  shut  out,  because 
either  they  themselves  or  their  families  do 
not  realize  that  practically  all  of  the  social 
;"id  business  activities  of  the  able  bo<lled 
are  open  to  them  The  scope  and  Imiior- 
uinoe  of  the  club,  based  upon  -ability,  not 
disability.  ■  has  given  Its  thousands  of  mem- 
bers a  new  start  They  do  nut  say  for  char- 
;-y,  only  an  opportunity  to  prove  them«e!ve«; 
Besides  helping  each  other,  they  volunteer 
for  community  services  in   nuuiV   w.ivs 

The  club's  Individual  nif'mber  s  greatest 
desire  Is  to  be  treated  as  a  person,  not  as 
a  poor,  dear  cripple  Many  are  no  longer 
content  to  sit  on  the  sidelines,  accepting 
outmoded  labels  such  as  shut-ins.  unfor- 
tunates, cripples.  Carrying  forward  this  pro- 
gram is  the  club's  twofold  purpose  ( 1 1  To 
prove  that  physically  handicapped  persons 
ore  rully  capable  of  leading  a  productive 
and  full  life.  i2)  to  educate  the  public  that 
the  disabled  can,  II  given  a  fair  chance. 
compete  with  others  toward  a  goal  of  eco- 
nomic self-sufflciency, 

HOW  chapters  operate 
Each  individual  chapter  of  the  club  Is  a 
self-governing  unit,  both  financially  and  in 
determining  it-,  own  social  activities  Work- 
ing under  the  frainework  of  bylaws  approved 
by  the  district  and  national  organizations, 
the  number  of  members  in  diflerent  chap- 
ters varies,  from  15  to  20  in  smaller  groups 
un  to  150  and  more. 

The  various  chapters  elect  their  own  oflj- 
cers.  hold  meetings,  plan  social  activities, 
promote  Jobs  for  handicapped,  and  take  part 
in  community  life  The  Indoor  Sports'  Club 
Is  really  a  w.iy  of  life  for  its  members,  for 
they  do  care  what  happens  to  others. 
The  comradeship  they  offer  each  fither  has 
paid  off  In  many  wavs 

The  success  of  the  Indoor  Si:>orts'  Club 
Is  due  mainly  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  na- 
tional, district,  and  chapter  officers  and 
other  members,  all  of  whom  give  their  serv- 
ices without  monetary  compensations.  In 
many  cases,  this  proves  to  be  a  full-time 
Job.  The  club  has  no  paid  employees,  rents 
no  offices  (the  homes  of  members  serve  for 
this  purpose  1.  Nonetheless,  the  club  is  a 
prolect  for  disabled  the  country  over,  a 
project  which  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
impi'rtant  with  each  pii^slng  year. 


ME\j::mSHlP    QUALIFICATIONS 

Membership  In  the  Indoor  Sports"  Club. 
Inc  .  and  the  chapters  thereof  shall  be  con- 
fined to  physically  disabled  persons  who  have 
born  so  disabled  for  at  lea.-^t  6  months 

The  term  "physically  disabled  person" 
sh.-ill  b'»  defined  as  persons  who — 

1  Are  confined  to  bed  or  wheelchair  the 
majority  of  the  lime  or  require  the  use  of 
a  mechanical  uld 

2.  Require  the  jisslslance  of  wt  least  one 
other  pertnii  to  get  about 

3  Hrtve  lost,  or  lost  the  Use  of.  a  hmb  or 
the  major  part  ihcu'of. 

4  Have  a  jcvore  visible  physical  disability 
to  the  exli'tit  that  they  feel  out  of  place  In 
an  able- bo  Led  world 


VROV  SAL  TO  MODIFY  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  EARNlN-r.S  LIMI- 
TAIH^N 

Mr  KLA'IINCf  Mr  President  several 
weeks  ayo  I  introduced  a  bill  m  the  Sen- 
ate »S.  1'-'  to  eliminate  the  .«o-cal!ed 
social  security  eaiiuiiKs  limit. ition  1 
fully  believe  that  this  should  bf  done 
As  lonn  a.«;  I  have  been  iii  f'iini'rf's.-«  I  have 
urged  that  .such  action  bo  t.iktn  It  i^ 
my  deep  conviction  that  p^r.-^  ii>  o\'  '  'i'l 
should  be  encnurav:ed  to  rontinue  to  do 
useful  work  They  certainly  should  not 
be  penal i/fd  for  doin^;  so 

A  di.stin^ui.shed  con.st.lUiMit  of  rn.ne. 
Mr  D\M<-'ht  S  Sari.'cnt  pn  ..m,!;.!  di- 
rector of  Con.solidaled  Edi.son  Co  ot  New 
York,  ha-s  done  stime  very  important  ic- 
.>^.>arch  on  the  cfTt-ct  of  the  earninL'.>  limit 
upon  incentives  tor  older  workers  to  con- 
tinue work  Ml  Sari^ent  played  an  ac- 
tive part  in  la>l  year's  V'hite  Hou.se  Con- 
ference on  Ak'ini.'.  at  which  time  he 
urned  liuii  we  permit  and  in  fact,  umo 
rider  people  to  take  rare  of  themselves 
as  lonn  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  and  as 
loim  as  they  want  to  do  so  Mr  Sament 
recently  submitted  a  proposal  to  me 
which  would  fuitlie:  modifj'  the  eain- 
mus  test  While  not  a^  expensive  a.s  the 
complete  elimination  of  this  test,  it 
would  hopefully  encouraue  moie  older 
workers  to  continue  workinu 

Last  year  several  changes  were  made 
in  the  oc-m!  security  earnings  limita- 
tion wh.ch  would  benefit  persons  over 
65  who  continue  to  work  HoWf\e;,  that 
legislation  did   not   ko  far  enough 

The  ne'»v  la.',  e  ta;.'h.^iie.>  tlie  ,-o-c.illed 
two-foi  -o;.e  plan  Pi  ;  every  $'2  earned 
between  SI  l-'i'O  and  $1  .lOO  the  mdividual 
involved  would  lose  only  $1  in  social  se- 
curity benefits 

Over  $1,500,  he  would  lo f  $1  ;n  bene- 
fits for  every  $1  in  additional  earninRS. 
Thus,  m  the  new  law.  there  >{\U  i.  little 
if  any  real  incentive  to  earn  over  $1  500 
Mr.  Sarsent  s  proposal  is  fairly  simple 
He  would  extend  the  "two  for  one'  pi  :n- 
ciple  up  to  S2,400  For  income  ov.r 
$2,400,  the  beneficiary  would  lo^e  *1  in 
benefits  for  every  $1  m  additional  lain- 
inKs 

Mr.  President  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  ;i  bill  aloim  the  linf^s 
just  (lesciihed  'Ahii'h.  wo'ild  provid  >  fi  r 
the  dtxluction  of  SI  m  ,s/x'ial  st>cunty 
benefits  for  everv  >2  m  earnins's  over 
SI. 200  and  up  to  $2,400  for  persons  over 
65  years  of  a^e  and  under  72  years  of  at-e 
I  uvue  that  this  proposal  be  Riven  tlie 
careful  and  serious  conMderation  which 
It    de.stu-ves.     Alth.oui;h    I    still    strom^ly 


favor  the  complete  repeal  of  the  social 
security  earnings  test.  I  recognize  that 
this  bill  may  be  the  next  and  most  logi- 
cal step  which  we  should  take  in  seeking 
to  avoid  having  the  social  security  earn- 
ings test  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  persons 
over  65  who  are  willing  and  able  to  con- 
tinue working. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  this 
pioposal  clear.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proposed  bill  and  a  table  illus- 
trating the  effect  of  present  law  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  table  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  bill  <S.  1366'  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  .so  as  to  relax  the 
severity  of  existing  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  deductions  from  benefits  on 
account  of  earnings,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordertMi  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Re  5f  eriartrd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RrprpirntatiiP^  o/  the  United  States  of 
Amrrira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  i3)  of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social 
Security  Ac  •^.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
$:300  '  wherever  it  appears  and  Inse-tlng  in 
lieu   thrre<if  ■••l,2(X)  ' 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  t>e  effective,  in  the  case  of  any  Indi- 
vidual, with  respect  u^  t.ixable  years  of  such 
individual  ending  after  the  month  In  which 
tins  Act  is  enacted 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.   Keating 

is  as  follows: 

Examples  or  thf  Effect  Earnings  Have  on 
SociAi  .Svri'RiTY  Benffits  and  Total  In- 
come Under  the  Present  and  Proposed 
SEct'RiTY   Earnings  Test   Provision' 

Present  earnxngK  test  law 
For  the  first  »300  Of  earnings  above 
$1  '200  »1  of  social  security  is  given  up  for 
each  12  of  earnings  Abcjve  this  $1,500  fig- 
ure, $1  of  social  security  is  given  up  for 
each  $1  of  earnings. 


.Annual  i'iiiiiiiii:< 


I 


Jl.-'<«i. 


%\,'*t<  

$j.i««i 

tH.r4A i 


S<.cl:'l 

Total 

scfiii  iiy 

Incoiiir 

rfMi'ivfil 

$-  ?14 

J2.214 

J,:.' 14 

3.  4M 

^INM 

i.^H 

I .  .'WV* 

3..VM 

(1 

3,  SIA 

PROPOSED      EARNINGS     TEST      LAW 

For  the  first  $1,200  of  earnings  above 
*1  2()0  $1  of  social  security  Is  given  up  for 
I'ach  $2  of  earnings.  Above  this  $2,400  fig- 
ure, $1  of  social  security  Is  given  up  for  each 
$1    p.irnlngs 


.\niiii  il 

r,irniiii"- 

Soiiiil 
siourlly 
'    ififivfil 

Total 
Income 

n 

$■2.  '-'1 4 
J,-J14 
'.'.  IHV4 
1,>«U 
l.tiM 
1.014 
.'"14 

t2,2l4 

il.JUO 

—  i 

3.414 
3.  5«H 

%>,l»*) 

3,»14 

!|r.>,4(«)         

4,014 

$14.(1(10      

4,014 

$3..VXl                                        

4.014 

$4,1)14 

4.014 

'  Assume   man  and   wife  are   both   age  65 
and    eligible    for    maxlmtim    social    security 

benefit. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  INDIAN  AND 
NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS  IN 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
add  certain  public  lands  in  California  to 
the  Pala  Indian  Reservation,  the  Pauma 
Indian  Reservation,  and  the  Cleveland 
National  Forest.  This  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  last  administration  and  is 
concurred  in  by  the  present  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
letter  from  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Abbott,  of  January  5, 
1961,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tlie 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  provides 
an  explanation  of  how  the  proposed  bill 
would  straighten  out  the  existing  land 
pattern  and  clarify,  consolidate,  and 
better  provide  for  the  administration  of 
the  two  reservations  and  the  Cleveland 
National  Poorest. 

On  March  3.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall.  on  behalf  of  the  present 
administration,  wrote  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Inteiior  and 
Insular  Aflfairs  that  his  staff  had  com- 
pleted a  review  of  the  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  outgoing  administration 
and  that  "we  concur  in  the  comments 
made  by  the  prior  administration"  with 
respect  to  the  bill  I  now  introduce  and 
other  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter w'l^be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The 'bill  iS.  1367  >  to  add  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  California  to  the  Pala  Indian 
Reservation,  the  Pauma  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  the  Cleveland  National  For- 
est, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kuchel.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

US.  Depariment  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  D.C     Janiiaru  5.  1961 
Hon.  Richard  M    Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  add  certain  public  lands 
In  California  to  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation, 
the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation,  and  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  suggest  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  for  consideration,  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

Secretarial  Order  dated  April  8,  1903,  di- 
rected the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  as  follows:  "•  •  •  that  all  un- 
occupied public  lands  In  the  south  half  of 
Township  9  South,  Range  1  West,  S.B.M., 
California,  be  withdrawn  from  entry  and 
settlement  temporarily  until  the  same  can 
be  formally  set  aside  for  said  ( Mission )  In- 
dians If  found  necessary  so  to  do.  '  The 
acreage  totaled  9.270.82  acres. 

Of  this  land.  8,262.71  acres  lie  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Cleveland  (San 
Jacinto)  National  Forest.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Presidential  Proclamation  dated  Febru- 
ary 14,  1907,  this  land  is  excepted  from  the 
national  forest  as  long  as  the  Secretarial 
Order  of  April  8,  1903,  remains  in  effect. 
Upon  revocation  of  the  Secretarial  Order, 
the  land  will  become  a  part  of  the  national 
forest.  This  Department  Intends  to  revoke 
the  order  as  soon  as  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  enacted. 


In  1954.  the  1,008.11  acres  that  are  located 
outside  the  Cleveland  National  Forest  were 
examined  in  detail  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  proper  disposition.  Our  rec- 
onimendatlons  relate  to  these  1.008.11  acres 
and  also  to  a  40-acre  trstct  in  sec.  6,  T.  10  S., 
R  1  W..  San  Bernardino  meridian,  which  is 
presently    vacant    public    domain. 

The  1.008.11  acres  (all  in  T.  9  S.»  are  lo- 
cated in  Snn  Diego  County,  between  the 
towns  of  Pala  and  Pauma  Valley.  In  gen- 
eral, the  land  Is  rough,  rocky,  and  hilly,  and 
lies  on  the  southwestern  slope  of  Paloniar 
Mountain.  The  543.20  acres  in  section  19 
are  mo.stly  steep,  rocky,  and  brush  covered, 
but  they  liave  .some  gr.^zing  value.  The  80 
acres  In  section  30  are  crossed  by  a  truck 
trail  and  would  provide  some  building  sites. 
The  125.35  acres  in  section  31  are  composed 
of  three  separate  tracts;  one  is  on  a  steep 
hillside,  but  the  other  two  are  crossed  by 
a  Slate  highway  and  have  considerable 
acreage  of  good  level  ground  which  can  be 
used  for  agricultural  and  homesite  purposes. 
The  259.56  acres  in  section  32  have  about  4 
arrcs  in  the  southern  tip  which  are  relatively 
liat  and  have  been  used  by  an  adjoining 
landowner  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  40  acres  of  vacant  public  domain  in 
T,  10  S  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
Pala  Indian  Reservation.  The  proposed  leg- 
islati  'U  will  add  708.55  of  these  1,048.11  acres 
to  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation.  136.53  acres 
to  the  PiiUma  Indian  Reservation,  and  203.03 
acres  to  the  Cleveland  National  Forest.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
for  the  Indians  to  continue  their  customary 
use  of  the  8,262  71  acres  that  are  now  with- 
in the  exterior  bouiidaries  of  the  Cleveland 
National  Forict,  and  the  203,03  acres  that 
are  added  to  the  forest,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  may  be  mutually  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior, 

The  land  in  the  south  half  of  T.  9  S.,  lying 
both  within  and  outside  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  has 
been  tised  over  a  long  period  of  time  by  many 
Indian  families.  They  visit  and  camp  in  the 
area  mostly  in  the  fall,  to  gather  acorns, 
hunt  deer,  cut  posts,  and  Just  to  enjoy  the 
out-of-doors.  Some  Indians  have  grazed 
livestock  in  the  area.  The  right  to  continue 
their  customary  use  of  the  area  Is  Important 
X-o  the  Indhms.  Tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  able  to  give  the  Indians  ex- 
clusive use  privileges  without  enabling  leg- 
islation, and  a  provision  for  that  purpose  has 
been  included  in  the  bill. 

The  land  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  two 
Indian  reservations  is  either  adjacent  to  or 
in  close  proximity  to  the  present  land  of  the 
Indians  and  can  be  used  advantageously  by 
them.  The  land  proposed  to  be  added  to 
the  national  forest  is  adjacent  to  present 
forest  lands  and  would  serve  to  straighten 
the  exterior  boundaries  thereof. 

The  small  tract  of  land  (5  acres  or  less) 
which  is  proposed  for  allotment  to  a  Santa 
Ysabpl  Indian  has  been  occupied  by  her  since 
1945.  She  also  uses  a  house  and  several 
sheds  that  were  constructed  on  the  land  by 
the    county    highway    department. 

The   Bureau  of   the   Budget    on   December 
30.  1960.  advised  that   there  is  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed   legisla- 
tion lo  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  W.  Abbott. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


EXTENSION  OF  NATIONAL  WOOL 
ACT  OP  1954,  AS  AMENDED 
Mr,  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
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Mr  President,  the  bill  would  run  for 
a  p'-riod  of  4  years.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended before  for  a  perkxl  of  3  years 

The.e  are  a  number  o*  bills  pending— 
and  I  am  the  coauthor  of  one  of  them— 
to  extend  the  National  Wool  Act  for  3 

years 

The  program  has  been  tested  so  wt-.l 
and  has  beta  so  successful  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  keep  on  witli  tem- 
porary extensions  of  the  act.  It  should 
be  made  a  part  of  permanent  le^isla- 
tion  If  the  time  ever  came  that  it  dkl 
not  work,  it  could  be  amended  or  re- 
pealed. 

The  National  Wool  Act.  uhich  uses 
tarul  receipts  on  imported  wool  a.s  in- 
centive payments  to  American  ptoducero 
to  boost  national  wool  production,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  workable  agri- 
cultural programs  ever  legislated.  Thi.s 
is  one  agricultural  program  wliich  has 
worked.  II  has  worked  well,  and  it  is 
successful. 

Texas  ranchers  particularly  ha.  • 
needed  this  program  during  the  pa.  t 
few  years  to  help  rebuild  thfir  flii  ks 
afUr  .severe  7-year  droughts  covcrin.: 
the  early  1950's  forced  heavy  cutbacks  .it 
sheep  populaf.on.  That  wa.s  the  penoa 
from  1950  to  1957.  The  moot  s?vere 
drought  in  our  history  forced  heavy  cut- 
backs in  Uie  sheep  population  ui  ni> 
StaU'.  which  IS  the  largest  pr>.>ducer  <.l 
wool  in  the  Inion. 

Becaus.-  Texas  has  been  f-r  many 
years  the  leadmK  wool  prcducin?  St.nte 
and  because  the  Nation's  wool  produc- 
tion luid  f.ti'.od  to  meet  the  national 
neeti.  this  special  tai-iff  financed  inctn- 
tive  program  was  formed  as  borh  an  a.d 
to  agnculuiral  economic  gruwtli  and  u 
a  .security  measure 

Under  this  program,  national  wrol 
production  las  increased  almost  an- 
nuallv  until  it  reached  a  14 -year  peak 
of  266  nuliion  pounds  in  1D60  T-xa-s 
wool  pnxluction  last  year  climbed  to 
51,980.000  pounds,  which  was  19  5  ptr- 
cent  of  th(^  national  crop. 

Texas  sheep  ranchers  received  a  total 
of  $32.-227  200  for  their  1960  crop,  which 
included  $22.J51,000  at  the  market  place 
and  $3,876,000  in  incentive  payments 
collected  tiuuuKh  the  wool  import 
tanff.s  under  the  National  Wocl  Act 

1ms  proKrum  has  been  highly  t.uc- 
cessful  It  ha.s  resulted  not  only  m 
strengthemn?;  the  ranching  economy  of 
Texas  and  tiie  Nation,  but  it  ha5  also 
been  a  vital  factor  in  permittinc:  our 
ranchers  to  .ncrease  production.  At  the 
last  count.  i:\  1960,  Texas  had  a  -heep 
population  of  6.074.000  head,  tiie  i^reat- 
est  number  in  8  years,  with  an  estimated 
total  value  of  $87,727,000.  It  is  obviou.^^ 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  should 
be  miide  permanent  legislation. 

I  Doint  uut  that  this  legislation  doe.s 
not  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign 
woo'.  We  prcduce  only  a  frai,'ment  of 
our  nntional  need.  The  act.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  helped  to  prevent  tiie 
utter  diiseminaUon  of  our  flocks  aiid 
has  helped  to  keep  some  wool  produc- 
tion in  cur  country. 

The  Presiding  OfBccr.  the  SenaU,r 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrCALrl  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  introduc- 
irXr,'  It  on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Senator 


from  Montana  and  myitlf.    I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  may  lie  on 
the  table  until  Tuesday   of  next   week 
.s,)   that  other   Senators  may  co-pon.M.r 
It  If  they  wish 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropruitely 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  r..-<iui  sted  by 
the  Senator  from  Tex.u.^ 

The  bill  (S.  1369)  to  extei.d  U.e  oper- 
a-.ion  of  the  NaUonal  WojI  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr  Yak- 
BOKOOGH  (for  himself  an'i  Mr  Mkti  klfi  , 
was  recened.  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  .Agncul- 
tuie  and  P'orc.  try 


AMFNDMPINT  OF  INI  URN AL  RKVE- 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954.  .AJS  AMFNDKD 
Mr  HARTKP:  Mr  Pr^sidrnt.  dunnt' 
the  2d  se.ssion  of  th»  86th  Com-rrss,  I 
introduced  S  3765  to  immd  the  Inter- 
na! Revcnu"  ("ode  of  19)4  so  as  to  au- 
thorize any  railroad,  sub'ect  U)  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commeicc  Act,  m  com- 
puting Its  rfa.soi'.abie  allowunce  for  dr- 
prec'atiotv  pnvidpd  by  the  code  U* 
elect  under  re -ulations  prescrii)«l  by 
the  Secretary  oi'  the  Tren-ury  or  his  dele- 
gate, p.rst,  to  tr.-at  any  pr(;[>frty  other 
thaii  rnlhn?  stork  acquired  on  or  after 
January  1.  1959,  ac>  having  a  maximum 
useful  life  of  15  years,  and  second,  Ui 
treat  any  pmper'v  other  th.in  roUiii- 
stock  acquirfd  belore  Ji^n  .arv  1  1959 
as  having  a  remjunins;  u.seful  life  of  20 
vt-ar-  and  rolling  stock  as  hiving  n  re- 
maining  u.seful   life   of    1  .'i   years 

Mv  action  in  introducing  th.s  bill  was 
in  harmonv  with  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Inu-rstatr 
and  Foreii;n  Cnn.mf  rce  m  its  lijxjrt  No 
1C47  .'une  3.  195 1.  pare  25.  wherein  ll 
naii 

As  It  5-  r.  <w  rx'r'-r-^ly  'i'^re  'rriMce  llvw. 
rnM/lng  m  s<!mi?  cases  from  50  to  100  years. 
:ire  assi|?ned  to  depreciable  niWw.iy  property 
(.t  U»e  raiirojiO*.  These  ionu  live*  aitrlljuted 
to  railroad  iiropcrty  for  tax  purposes  are 
wh">Uy  unre.Tllftlc  .md  constitutr  a  bv\ctc 
handicap 

It  is  now  generally  recogr.i/  d  that 
there  is  grrat  need  fur  more  rtali.-tlc 
Ireatramt  of  depreciable  property  for 
tax  purposes.  In  tlie  railroad  industry. 
tl.i.^  :;t'.-d  i.>  pa:ticul.irlv  aciitf  Its  low- 
rate  of  return  has  precluded  equity  fi- 
nancing for  capital  improvements  To 
auvjmeni  fund.s  derived  from  meager 
earnings  and  from  depreciation  chari-es. 
the  railroad.s  have  resorted  to  the  rale 
of  equipment  trust  obligations  Nut  to») 
long  ago.  funds  from  this  source  could 
be  procured  at  a  cost  of  from  2  to  3  '  2  per- 
cent. Today,  however  even  the  most 
prosperous  roads  are  required  to  pay  from 
4  to  5  percent,  and  others  between  5  and 
6  percent  For  an  Industry  earning  only 
2.13  percent  on  its  net  investment,  these 
rates  for  money  for  investment  in  new 
equipment  are  very   real  deterrents 

Relatively  Utile  free  cash  is  available 
from  present  depreciation  rates,  due  to 
the  unusually  long  lives  of  railroad  de- 
preciable property  Lives  up  tn  33  years 
have  been  used  generally  in  respect  of 
rolling  stock  and  lives  of  50  to  100  years 
on    other    depreciable    properties.     The 


ai.era.-e  overall  rate  for  depreciable 
property  is  but  little  more  than  2.84 
percent  The  average  rate  for  equip- 
ment is  about  3  65  percent.  It  Is  thus 
obvious  that  this  meager  f^ow  of  free 
cash  IS  inadequate  in  the  light  of  ob- 
solescence by  reason  of  advances  In 
technology  Inflation  and  slow  recov- 
vyy  ui  in\esi:r.ent  leav,"  no  room  in  our 
depreclatum  rate  for  any  reflection  of 
tins  factor  Present  depreciation  pol- 
icy IS  neither  equitable  nor  realistic  and 
d'K'S  n.>t  contribute  to  the  necessary 
niixiernir.atinn   of   the   railroad   plant 

Accordingly.  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
pn  ite  reference,  a  bill  identical  with 
S.  M6b  except  that  its  coverage  is  ex- 
tended to  private  owners  of  rolling  stock 
us<Kl  or  intended  for  use  in  the  trans- 
portation by  railrvuids.  subject  to  Part 
I  of  the  IntListaU^  Commerce  Act.  of 
persons  or  property.  It  is  to  be  noted 
uLmi  that  the  provisions  of  thLs  bill  apply 
with  n-spert  to  elections  mad^  (rom  an'1 
after  Janufirv  1    1961 

The  PRKSIDINCl  OFFICER  Tl-ic 
bill  will  b*'  revived  and  appropriately 
r.  't'Med 

Ihe  bill  S.  1370'  to  :unend  the  In- 
Uinal  Revenue  Code  of  ltfD4.  a.s 
anit-nded,  introduet>d  by  Mr  Hartke. 
was  received,  read  {\K\rr  by  it-  tult.  and 
retrrred  to  Ih^'  C' nunittee  on  Finance 


AVFNPMF>rT    OF    FFCTION    307    OF 
COMMUNICATIONS    A^^    OF    1934 
AS  AMI-J^DIU 

Mr  MAO.N'USON  Mr  President,  by 
reque.it  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Cmmi;  Mon.  I  mtr  ul  ir  for  appropriate 
refi.-renf'e.  a  bill  to  amend  .-ubscction  ic 
oi  .section  507  of  Uie  Communication:. 
Act  of  1934.  as  amcntiel  to  ix?:mit  th.r 
C 'inmi';sion  to  renew  a  station  license  m 
the  safely  and  special  radio  .s<rvires 
more  than  -U  da:.s  pn  a  U)  expiration 
of  the  oni.uial  license  I  ask  unammous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  h 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  th.e  Com- 
mission requesting:  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, tocethf'r  with  an  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

Th'^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w.ll  be  received  and  api^rupnalely  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
and  txplanation  v.  :'l  be  print' d  in  the 
PE'ORD. 

The  bill  'S  1371'  to  amend  subsection 
le'  of  secl.un  307  uf  the  Commuiuca- 
tu^ns  Act  of  19.J4.  ac.  a;u(.nded.  to  pmnit 
the  Coinmis-,!on  to  renew  a  station  license 
in  till'  safi  ty  and  special  radio  services 
more  than  30  days  prior  to  expiration  of 
tlie  original  license,  introduced  by  Mr 
M,fi;Nts(,.N,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forei^^n 
Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  MAGNrst)N  are  as  follows; 

F:  :if  RAi  CoMNirNICATlO.NS  CoMMLS-SIor*. 

}A\2.\inglun,  DC  .  March  g.  1961 
Tt^.e  Vic«  Pur.MDr.WT. 
US   Sriate. 
Wa  n-.ngton    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Vice  PRi.-,mEHT  The  Commlslsnn 
ha«  ad'>pt«d  as  a  part  ot  lu  toglaiatlve  prn- 
(ram  for  the  87th  CoyKreas,  a  propooal  to 
amend  the  CoimnunlcAtluiu  Act  of  1934  to 
aii'liori/e  tlie  Fedcra:  C'jmniUiilcat .■  <n«  Com- 


mi.s«ion  Ul  linilt  tlie  prohibition  against  re- 
newing existing  station  licenses  more  than 
30  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
Ucfi.se  to  the  broadcast  and  common  carrier 
pr.  lees  As  a  ct^nsequence.  If  this  propoeal 
\v?re  adopted,  tht  Commission  could  then 
Knoit  renewals  of  station  llceiises  In  the  field 
of  safety  and  special  riidio  services  more 
I '1.01  ;<0  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
original  license.  Tlie  Communications  Act 
eU'rently  provides  that  no  renewal  of  an 
existlni;  station  license  sli  I!  be  granted  more 
•liHii  3U  day.s  prior  to  ihf  fxpiri'.tlon  of  the 
orij-'inal   license    (47  U  S C  307(ei). 

The  Commissions  dratt  bill  to  accomplish 
'h.e  fore^;oing  objective  wi";  s.ubmltied  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  i!.s  consideration. 
Wc  have  now  been  adv;ff<l  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  tliat,  from  ihe  stp.r.dpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pr<iKr'''"V  there  would  be  no 
objection  t«  the  presentntioii  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Consrre-*  for  it.s  consideration. 

AccordniKly,  there  are  encU>Kfd  six  coi)ies 
of  our  draft  bill  on  thi.s  'subject  and  six 
.i>pies  of  an  exjilaniiory  statement  with 
reference  tliereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
prop<»cd  amendment  to  the  Communications 
Act  of  19,34  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Commission  would  be  most  happy  to 
furiiifch  any  additional  Information  which 
niav  be  desired  bv  the  .Senate  or  by  the  com- 
nufee  to  which  tins  i)roiH)«al  \p  referretl 
Sincerely    yourh. 

Newto'.  N    MINv)W, 

Chairman. 


LiPLANATION      OK       PROPOSED       .\MF:NDMF.NT      ^Q 

.scBStt-riDN     le)     or    Section    307    or    the 

<    oMMeNRATlo.NS  AfT  Of    1934,  AS  AMENDED, 

lo  Pkrmit  the  Co.MMi.ssioN  To  Renew  a 
.s^rATioN  License  in  the  Safety  and  Spe- 
i  iM  Radio  Seevkts  Mori  Than  30  Days 
Prior     to     Expiration     of     the     Oricinal 

I.ICE.NSE 

The  Commission  reroinmeiids  thai  section 
3fi7(ei  of  our  act  be  amended  so  that  the 
30-day  restriction  on  renewal  of  licenses 
would  be  deleted  so  far  us  the  safety  and  spe- 
1  lal  radio  services  are  <  oncer ned  (47  U.S.C. 
;ii)7iei  1  Language  for  the  suggested 
anpiulment  is  attached  hereto. 

.section  307(e(  now  prohibits  the  granting 
of  any  renewal  licen.se  more  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  original 
license  This  30-day  r<»6trlctlon  creates  an 
obsiarle  to  the  Commls.ilons  constant  efTort 
Uy  timely  process  the  ever-Increasing  num- 
ber of  applications  for  authorization  In  the 
•.  .iriou.s  safety  and  special  radio  services." 

In  many  csises.  a  needless  duplication  of 
effort  could  be  avoided  if  an  application  for 
license  mcxllfication  coiild  also  be  treated  as 
.1  renewal  application  Since  no  renewal  can 
i^e  granted  more  than  30  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  license  under  the  law 
.\s  now  written,  the  Commission.  In  those 
(uses  where  It  Is  considering  an  application 
for  the  modification  of  a  license  which  hae 
an  expiration  date  occurring  more  tJian  30 
days  lat*r,  must  act  soely  on  the  modlflca- 
uun  notwithstanding  that  the  same  license 
will  thereafter  come  up  for  renewal.  Such 
.1  practice  seems  inefficient  and  needlessly 
burdensome,  especially  when,  as  In  all  of 
these  safety  and  spec.al  radio  type  cases, 
applications  for  licenhe  modification  con- 
tum  all  information  needed  for  renewal  con- 
Mderation.  Also,  such  licenses  are  not  mu- 
•.  ually  exclusive  so  the  rights  of  others  are 
not  prejudiced  by  a  grant. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  Il- 
lustrated by  examining  some  statistics  in 
he  amateur  radio  service  which  is  Just  one 
of  the  numerous  safety  and  special  radio 
services  IXirlng  the  fiscal  year  1959,  10,600 
modified  licenses  were  issued.  Eventually, 
each  of  these   10.500  licenses  must  be  proc- 


essed again  on  renewal,  even  though  all  the 
information  necessary  for  renewal  was  at 
hand  when  the  modifications  were  granted. 

Amendment  of  section  307(e),  as  recom- 
mended herein,  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  consider  such  applications  for  modi- 
fication as  applications  for  modification  and 
renewal.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  could 
then  issue  such  modified  licenses  for  a  regu- 
lar license  term,  thus  eliminating;  most  of 
the  duplicate  ellorl.  A  simihir  icKlvu-tion  of 
workload  in  relation  to  tbe  (j\er-all  applica- 
tion proceR.sinp  rictiviiieE  in  tliis  are;  would 
be  a  great  ndvantiRc  to  ihe  public  and  the 
Commission,  v,it!ioui  i.iry  iccinction  in  tiie 
Commission's  current  ful'iUiner.i  ni  jts  pub- 
lic interest  obhgafions 

The  30-d.iV  linut  :(ls<i  ruise,^.  h  irci>  u.s.jnie 
and  needless  rrpetitUjii  in  proressing  re- 
ii.ewal  applications  wblcli  urc  prenif.uireU 
received  by  tl."  ConiTni.ssion  In  the  fiscol 
year  1959,  for  example,  approximately  one- 
hnU  of  the  l.'S.OOO  renewal  p.pplicatinn ;  re- 
ceived in  the  amateur  radio  service  v.erc 
submitted  jjren^aiurely  aiui  had  to  be  sorted 
and  set  aside  until  ripe  for  prL>ces.sing.  An 
ami-ndcd  t-i^ruur.  .IdTfCi  w  uki  cHmir.ate  this 
problem. 

Moreover,  ii  would  i.ppear  tha*  the  restric- 
tion in  section  307ie)  is  more  appropriately 
;'pplled  exclusively  to  applications  lor  bn  ad- 
c!>st  licenses  and  conimoi^.  c^-rrler  services 
Since  these  applications  are  often  granted 
on  a  comparative  b.asis,  and  the  nature  of 
the  service  offered  affects  a  major  segnient 
of  the  population  in  the  area  proposed  to  be 
seived.  the  30-day  limit  would  seem  to  have 
r.  useful  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
private,  noncompetitive  nature  of  the  safety 
and  special  radio  services  would  seem  to 
m:ike  such  a  30-(1:'y  limit  unnecess.iry 


EXurlng  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Oommis- 
sion  recelTed  250,000  applications  for  sta- 
tions In  the  safety  and  special  radio  services. 


UNIFICATION  OF  IRELAND 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Bush  I,  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1. 
and  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl,  I  submit  a  resolution  tS.  Res. 
109)  expressing  the  sen.se  of  the  Senate 
that  the  people  of  all  Ireland  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their  will 
for  union  by  an  election  under  the  f-us- 
pices  of  a  United  Nations  Commission. 

This  is  a  resolution  I  have  sponsored 
for  many  years,  and  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  observance  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  tomorrow.  I  believe 
the  resolution  expresses  the  feelinfr  of 
many  Americans  on  this  subject.  What 
better  way  is  there  to  solve  the  problem 
than  by  givine  all  the  people  of  Ireland 
an  opp>ortunity  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  government.  Plebiscites  held  in  the 
past  under  League  of  Nations  or  United 
Nations  auspices  have  been  successful  in 
peacefully  solving  international  disputes. 
The  doctrine  of  self-determination  is  a 
basic  free  world  tenet.  It  is  time  we 
applied  it  to  the  Irish  unification  prob- 
lem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  109)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  that  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  requires  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  the  unification  of 
Ireland  and  that  the  people  of  all  Ireland, 
including  the  people  of  Eire  and  the  p<K>ple 
of  Northern  Ireland,  should  have  a  fret  op- 
portunity to  express  their  will  for  union 
and  that  this  be  attained  by  an  election  of 


the  people  of  all  Ireland  under  the  auspices 
of  a  United  Nations  Commission  for  Ireland, 
to  be  designated  by  the  General  Assembly 
pursuant  to  articles  11  and  35  of  the 
cliiUter.  which  shall  establish  the  teimr  and 
conditions  of  such  election. 


PROTECTION  OF  HAWAIIAN  NENE 
GOOSE— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  DILI. 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  20,  1961.  I  introduced  S.  997 
for  the  protection  of  the  Hawaiian  Nene 
Goose.  In  my  remarks  on  page  2345  of 
I  lie  Rkcord.  I  explained  that  my  co;- 
lea.eue.  Senator  Fong.  was  a  cosponsor  of 
the  legislation.  By  error,  however.  Sena- 
tor FoNG's  name  wa.s  omitted  from  the 
prinlina  of  the  bill.  I  ask  uiianimous 
consent  that  hi.s  name  be  added  to  the 
bill  at  itvS  next  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


FEDERAL   AID  TO   EDUCATION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  year  in 
which  the  Nation  will  meet  one  of  the 
.urratfst  cliallenges  of  our  time.s — tlie 
need  for  better  educational  opportuni- 
1  ;.■':.  President  Kennedy  has  laid  out  a 
forward-looking  program  which,  in  gen- 
eiai.  I  wholeheartedly  suppwrt.  One  ma- 
lor  jsart  of  the  President's  program,  aid 
to  higher  education,  is  embodied  in  the 
bill  iS.  1241  >  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  financing  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
of  needed  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties, and  to  authorize  scholarships  for 
undergraduate  study  in  such  institutions, 
introduced  on  March  7  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill  I . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
join  Senator  Hill  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1241  and  that  at  the  next  printing  of  that 
bill,  my  name  may  be  added  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIMINATION  OF  CATEGORY 

■WHEAT  UNFIT  FOR  HUMAN  CON- 
SUMPTION"   FOR    CERTAIN    PUR- 
POSES—AMENDMENT OF  FEDERAL 
SEED  ACT,  RELATING  TO  SCREEN- 
INGS OF  SEED— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
Mr.    YOUNG   of    North    Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  any  future  prints  of  S.  1313  and  S. 
1314  that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case!  be  added  as  a 
cosp>onsor.     Through   a  mistake  on  my 
part  his  name  was  not  originally  added. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING   ON   NOMINA- 
TION OF  RICHARD  J.  MURPHY  TO 
BE  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL. BUREAU  OF  PERSONNEL 
Mr.   JOHNSTON.     Mr.   President,   on 

behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
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and  Civil  Service,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
for  Friday,  March  17.  1961.  at  11  am  , 
in  room  6202  New  Senate  Office  Building 
on  me  nomination  of  Richard  J.  Murphy 
to  be  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Bu- 
reau of  Perronnel. 

Pe-sons  wishing  to  be  heard  on  the 
nonunation  may  make  arrangements  to 
do  so  by  calling  CApitol  4-3121,  extension 
54  il. 

rollowmti  the  public  hearing  thi"  com- 
mitfec  will  meet  in  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mi  Murphy 
end  that  of  Ralph  W,  Nichols(  n  to  be 
Assistant  Postmaster  General.  Bureau  of 
Finance,  on  which  hearings  were  held  at 
an  earlier  date 


ADDRESSES,  EDITOFcIALS.ARIICLE.?. 
ETC  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request  and  by  unan'm:)U=;  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl.e  Rkcokd, 
as  follows 

Uv  Mr   iiaUSKA; 
Article    entit'.ed    "The    CinRrs:    Wi'.l    R -- 
spend,"  written   by  Senator  Karl  K    Mitnpt 
of  Sou&h   Dakota,  and  pablUhed   in  the  Kl- 
wanlB  magazine  lor  February  1&€; 


VOLUNTARY  WEATHER  OBoERvTRS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Piebident.  I 
wish  to  p.^y  tribute  to  the  12.000  volun- 
tary weather  observers  who  make  and 
record  weather  observations  for  the  US. 
Weatner  Bureau  every  day  of  the  year 
This  is  a  voluntary  and  cooperatr.  e  v.ovk 
which  means  much  to  the  everydny  life 
of  the  American  citizen. 

Most  of  these  observers  serve  with'  uc 
pay.  Therefore,  it  can  be  stated  that 
it  is  truly  a  dedicated  service  m  t/ie 
interest  of  our  people. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Reichelderfer.  Chief  of  tr.e 
Weather  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  recently  published  a  hi.stcry 
of  the  work  of  the  voluntary  cooperative 
weather  observers.  This  cooperative 
weather  observer  service  has  an  interest- 
ing historical  back«:round.  in  that  it  goes 
back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Na- 
tion's history 

The  very  first  weather  observations 
known  to  have  been  made  in  the  New- 
World  were  those  of  Rev.  John  Camanius 
Holm,  a  Swedish  chaplain  In  the  Swedes' 
Fort  Colony,  near  what  is  now  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  It  is  stated  that  Reverend 
Holm  made  daily  observations,  without 
any  ui^itruments  of  any  kind,  dunn^' 
1644  and  1645.  over  300  years  ago 

The  chronology  following  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  constitutes,  in  reality, 
a  progressive  improvement  in  weather 
reporting  and  weather  studies  that  is  tn 
keeping  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

In  the  early  days,  men  siich  as  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Thomas  JefTerson,  and 
James  Madison  were  voluntary  coopera- 
tive weather  observers. 

While  I  am  payinc  tribute  to  the  co- 
operative weather  vibmmxtt  of  the  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  I  tHao  wish  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  its  per- 
eonael  in  WashJagtan.  and  those  sta- 
tioned in  erery  aeetiaB  of  the  Nation. 


Weather  plays  an  important  part  m 
the  operations  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  our  industrial  iconomy  The 
operations  of  both  are  planned  largely 
on  the  advice  and  mforr.iat.on  from  the 
Weither  Bureau  In  lhi.s  day  of  radio, 
television,  and  the  press,  tiie  weather 
has  come  ever  closer  to  the  individual 
citizen  Hardlv  anyon*'  make<^  a  move 
without,  con-ultm::  t*-.e  w. -a' tier  man 
Those  of  us  who  depend  on  air  trans- 
l)ortat»in-i.  particularly  ui  the  great  M  d- 
dle  Western  area.s.  depend  solely  on  in- 
formation we  get  through  the  Federal 
Aviatun  Apency  and  the  Woathcr  Bu- 
reau 

Dr.  R::o;ielJerfer.  C^.i'^f  of  tl.^  Bu- 
reau, recently  paid  a  very  fine  tribute  to 
the  member.s  uf  the  Weather  Bureau 
cooperative  service,  which  is  as  follows: 
To  you.  the  vo'uit'.ry  conp?rr\ti  .-e  observ- 
ers, the  We.Tther  B.ircavi  o-*e.3  Its  slnrere 
th-inJc?  You  hi.e  devoted  yourselves  un- 
sclfifhly  to  the  t.tsfc  ci  observing  the  weather 
r.t  your  horn'?  t'  wn.s  dally  throughout  the 
yoars 

la  outraiit  to  the  many  qu'.cltly  perlsh- 
r.ble  things  In  our  lives,  wea'.hcr  d;ita  gain 
m  v.Uue  with  c-.f-ry  obscrv-aion  that  15  added 
to  the  record.  A  long  series  of  them  deter- 
mlues  lite  climate.  Without  the  etTTts  uf 
the  ojoeratr.  c  observers  our  kiiowlcdge  of 
tae  mai'y  cJlnia:es  of  the  Unifd  States 
would  be  very  Incomplete  Indeed 

For  agrlc-uliure.  builnesa.  and  commerce 
the  intimate  knowledi;e  of  climate  Is  es- 
sential. Your  records  enable  ub  to  provide 
an  efTective  cllmatologlcal  ccr.  ice  U)  the 
Nation  -In  fact  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Yuur  data  tlso  serve  m.my  ph.usee 
of  wpith^r  research 

The  p\ibllcat.on  of  The  Cooperative 
Weather  Ob^ervf-r."  which  placrs  int.)  the 
puolic  rec  jrd  sc/ue  of  yi.iir  at  c  inip»wh:nenta. 
?.ves  me  a  welcome  opportunity  to  com- 
mend ai:  of  you  for  your  splendid  public 
service. 

During  the  pa.st  mai^.y  years  a  large 
number  of  our  Kan  a-s  citizens  iiave  par- 
ticipated as  cooperative  weather  observ- 
ers. In  Dr.  Reichelderfer  s  report  he 
g.ves  the  background  and  information 
regarding  these  observers;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  th.it  this  informa- 
tion be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows 

.Vshlani.  Kari",  Mr  M  C,  .'^levfnson  of 
Ashland  holds  the  unique  distinction  of  re- 
ceiving his  25-ytar  length  ff  service  emblem 
at  the  age  of  96  Mr  Stevenson,  still  active 
a«  a  funeral  director,  has  kept  ttie  weather 
record*  at  Ashland  since  March  lJi3.  with 
a  prior  service  of  2  years  from   1925  to  1927 

Burlington,  Kans  Mrs.  Mabel  Hunt  re- 
cently completed  30  years  as  cooperative  ob- 
server at  Burlington  She  waa  hospltallBed 
nt  the  Um«  Ur  A  D  Robb.  KUt«  cilm*- 
tologls:  for  Kansas,  made  the  award  of  bar 
30-year  pin.  She  arranged  for  an  aaalatant 
to  okaintain  tbe  record  while  6h«  waa  hos- 
pitalized Her  mind  was  on  the  continuity 
of  the  record,  so  when  the  assistant  also  be- 
came hospitalized.  Mrs  Hunt  requested  a 
nurse  to  call  another  neighbor  who  then 
took  the  rainfall  measnreinenta  and  tixe 
nura*  phoned  the  amounu  to  the  proper 
Weather  Btireau  River  District  OOlce.  Mrs 
Hunt's  fatber.  Mr.  O.  K.  SexiXonl.  tuul  nuUn- 
UklAed  Um  •tattcn  from  Auguat  SI .  1000.  unUl 
tUe  deatta  ta  latt  M  wlUch  Urn*  Mrs.  Huat 
became  tbe  abeetnii. 

Mn.  Huat  dted  la  Movamber  IftU.  Alxioet 
M  yean  of  eaoaUent  weaUier  reoorOa  ware 
eoBipllad  by  tbie  father  and  daughter. 


(.oancil  Clruve.  Kans  Mrs  A  H  Prater 
c.^ntuiued  Uid  ubservaiu.ns  begun  by  her 
husband  In  rJ16.  He  sullered  a  stroke  In 
1U120  und  from  then  until  hu  death  In  1945 
she  .<K>k  \X\e  observations  and  he  recorded 
the  rt  i:a  on  the  formi  Mrs  Prater  contin- 
ued Llie  bsv.T,at.loi.s  unlU  Ma)  19;>6.  About 
iho  otily  uiii.Miig  ubst-r-ailous  during  the 
wh.  ie  Ume  occurred  when  Uie  Neosho  River 
ucciiiionally  ovfr..pr«Ma  ihf  lower  side  of  the 
yiird  wlicre  the  ir.,btruiiienLs  were  located 
Lcotl,  ICaiv.  Mrs  L  E  Crorsuch.  ob-server 
at  I^otl  since  Scjitembcr  1912,  reported  that 
the  f  rst  i  days  of  record  for  August  1923 
were  lo.st  when  the  hou-e  *.is  blown  away  in 
a  iL.rnado  at  5  pm.  August  4  In  tplle  of 
this  Uie  regular  C  p  m  obaei  valion  on  the 
4th  was  taken  .ind  recorded  cs  ui-uul 

Lincoln,  Kans  :  Rockwoll  N  Greene,  ob- 
server at  Llncoin  since  December  1955.  be- 
cajre  fai.-Uliar  with  weuUier  oliservalions 
diriiig  the  time  that  his  falh^,  Rockwell 
U  Cln-eiie  .stTved  The  senior  Mr  Ciretne 
V,  ns  observer  'r  >m  April  IJIJ  un'.il  near  'he 
end    of    1J55 

Oborlln.  K,i!..s  Mr  Etlwln  W  Cv^ldren. 
observer  at  Cl>erlln  sifice  November  1919 
rcp<jrts  the  foUoviinK  Incident  at  hii.  stalKin 

"On  Jun'  19  1930  between  the  hours  of 
10  30  p  in  and  oi.e-half  hour  after  inld- 
nltcht  Oborim  exp.  rler^cf  d  an  evt:  i  he:»vy 
thu:>der.Mor:n  of  rain  At  thjit  time  Obrrlln 
did  nf)t  hnve  dr-iina  f  fa  Milieu  as  It  now 
di>es,  iii.-o  the  rain  j'iige  wa.s  located  acros.s 
Hall  Street  frum  my  residei.ce.  .  n  u  vacant 
lot  not  much  higher  than  the  street  level. 
Tlie  downpour  cawed  w.itrr  fr<m  the  stnrm 
tx3  fl  iw  over  the  dike  at  the  street  west  of 
my  nomf  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more  t\\.d 
the  vacsiit  lot  or.  which  the  ra!n  tcape  w.is 
l(>c;>ted  w  ir  cover«-fI  to  a  dep'h  of  T.early  3 
fe-t 

•The  wooden  support  of  the  rain  page  was 
lor«cned  by  the  strong  current  .md  the  page 
iiiid  supjxjrt  were  carried  two  blocks  triward 
the  cei;ter  t  f  town  where  1  found  b>th  k'npe 
and  -jupport  the  tiext  rnornln;'  The  rainfall 
nmnunf  wu.s  a.orert.iine^l  by  averaRlng  the 
amount  .sh  >wn  by  uiiofTlrla:  ga»re^  i  thre*  of 
thein  Thh'  accounts  for  the  3  ol  rwvrd  I 
reported  Mnny  "-f  the  basemei.'.s  of  the 
town  were  fihed  with  water  " 

Ulysses.  Knns  Mrs  H  F  McCall  of 
Ulyri.es  succer-ded  her  husband  (who  had 
served  1  yean  Ui  April  1917.  nnd  c\c>-\)*  for 
2  months  has  olx«=erved  the  weather  at 
Ulyses   ever    since 

She  recalls  one  time  In  the  "dirty  thirties" 
when  she  went  out  In  the  afterncxm  to  take 
tiie  observation,  and  also  to  feed  her  white 
clii^kens  It  was  bo  dusty  this  day  that 
aitiiou,4h  she  could  see  the  hens  and  hear 
the  baby  chlcki.  she  c>  uld  not  see  the  chicks 
and  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  st«p  on 
Iheni 

WRkeeiiey.  Kans  .  Judpe  A.  S  Peac<^ck, 
obeerver  at  Wakeeney  from  August  1906  to 
March  1944  aaked  U  the  making  of  these 
records  considered  worthwhile?"  Tlien  he 
went  on  to  say  (Monthly  Weatlier  Beriew. 
vol  63  November  1935,  p.  315)  :  "It  would 
■eem  so;  these  records  are  frequently  used 
tn  the  trial  of  caeee  In  various  courte.  It 
would  further  aeem  eo  If  we  may  Judce  by 
the  number  of  InquUiee  for  weather  facta 
Within  the  past  10.»67  days  we  haye  an 
swrred  at  leant  that  many  questions  oon- 
cernlng  the  weather  And  that  would  be  a 
rather  low  average  only  one  question  per 
day 

Mr  CARLSON  I>r  Reichelderfer 
also  mentioned  the  known  observers,  liv- 
ing aod  dead,  who  served  50  or  more 
yean  as  of  Ibe  ^loae  of  1956. 

In  Kansas,  we  have  had  a  number  of 
people  who  have  rendered  this  tTotstand- 
ing  service  for  50  years  or  more;  and  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  to  Include  as  a 


part  of  these  remarks  their  names  and 
information  concerning  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mwno- 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 

RrrcT'D,  as  follows: 

Alton.  Kans,:  Hugh  A.  Storer.  cooperative 
(  bsc-rver  at  Alton.  Kans.,  was  born  In  1889, 
and  has  lived  his  entire  life  on  tbe  farm 
hoinesieaded  by  his  father.  He  bas  served 
aa  r  >o[Krative  weather  observer  since  Marcb 
190H  He  has  also  served  24  years  on  the 
local  .school  board,  wi^  secretary -treaaurer 
oX  il>e  Obborne  County  Farmers  Union  Co- 
operalr. e  for  113  years,  served  In  the  Kansas 
Ugislatuie  from  1937  U:  1945.  and  was  county 
commissioner  fur  the  third  district  from 
1953  to  1957 

Healy.  Kans.  Jrnnlscn  family;  Observa- 
tions at  Healy  have  been  taken  by  the  Jennl- 
sons  since  19J1,  Observers  have  been  H.  S. 
Jcnnlsoti.  the  lather,  and  C.  M.  Jennlson, 
Miss  Dorothea  Jennlson,  and  the  present 
observer,   Robert   H.   Jfnnis>on. 

McPhers'n,  Kan.s  Mr  Edward  F.  Habcr- 
leln  took  observati  >n%  at  McPherson  from 
October  1890  to  Mav  1920  and  his  son.  Edward 
M  ,  from   Uun  until  October   1955,  65  years. 

The  M'Pher.son  ricrrd  \z  very  complete. 
TTi)lcal  of  the  care  given  to  the  observations 
and  e<juirmcnt  Is  the  use  of  one  Inrlrument 
shelter  at  this  location  for  over  50  years. 

Norton  8  s.sE.  Kans  Three  generations  of 
the  SlefTel  family  have  kept  weather  records 
at  Norton  8  SSE  from  August  1908.  They 
are  H  A  RUfTel  Plm  Sleffel.  and  the  present 
observer.  C.ile  A  Pleffel  Records  made  by 
the  Sleffels  have  aM  been  good,  consistent, 
and  creditable 

Orwegn  and  Parsors,  Kans  :  James  M. 
Currlgiin  was  cooperative  observer  at  Oswego 
from  January  1899  to  October  1917  arw!  then 
again  at  Pardons  from  January  1925  to  AjJrll 
1939  At  that  time  his  ton.  Francis  M.  Cur- 
rlgan,  took  over  the  observations  and  has 
continued  them  until  the  present.  This  Is 
n  family  record  of  some  52  years. 

Toronto,  Kans  ;  Mr  Malcolm  A.  Webb  took 
observations  Tor  54  years  at  Toronto,  from 
February  1900  to  June  1954.  with  only  rarely 
a  missing  day  In  his  records. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  One  of  the  families 
with  an  outstanding  record  of  service  in 
this  field  is  the  Adams-Davis  family: 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
in  the  RxcoRD  information  concerning 
this  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Adams-Davis  family:  The  following  Is 
taken  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ellen  Adams 
Davis,  cooperative  observer  at  Mcintosh  4 
NW.  N.  Mex. 

"My  father,  D.  M.  Adams,  began  as  a  vol- 
untary obeerver  at  Troy.  Ohio,  Boon  after  the 
CI  Til  War.  under  the  War  Department  and 
Signal  Service  Corps.  Calls  were  mada  far 
volunteers  and  father  responded.  He  fur- 
nished bis  own  rain  gage  and  thennonaater. 
Tbe  former  made  of  copper  by  a  tin  smith 
using  the  ratio  of  the  funnel  10  times  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  The  thermometer  WBa 
tested  m  melting  ice  for  accuracy.  Tbe  OoT- 
ernment  fximlshed  envelope*  with  Oufiitt- 
meut  stamps  afflxad  and  probably  ttia  report 
blanks  In  1881  he  mowd  to  Tnrttana 
(Miami)  and  again  took  op  the  reporting. 
Not  long  after,  the  Oovemm«nt  furnished 
him  a  fine  thermometer  and  rain  gage.  In 
1884  be  again  moved,  this  time  to  Kwtiws 
(Cowley  County) ,  again  seeuKd  the  appoint' 
ment  The  copper  gage  ^fcs  ■gitn 
a  locally  purchased  thmrmammtm, 
to  Topefem.  In  FWvusry  of  1880  (tke 
I  was  bcm)  the  tamUy  movad  t*  Bm. 
County.  Kans..  aod  soon  tbe  State  tuialahad 
him  with  Ooecmment  lnatrum«i.tB.  Um 
following  Is  of  my  own  rectineetlOn.    I 

cvn a«i 


}ust  remember  the  homemade  gage.  The 
thermometer  was  placed  outside  of  a  north 
window  so  as  to  be  seen  from  Indoors.  Was 
read  three  times  dally — early  ajn.,  about 
a  pjn^  and  at  bedtime  In  order  to  get  the 
•  readings  dally.  About  1900  he  received 
the  self  reg^lsterlng.  About  that  time  1  be- 
gan as  his  assistant  If  he  couldn't  attend 
the  Instruments  himself  for  any  reason.  He 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  deml.'e  In 
February  of  1920  when  my  younger  brother 
Lewis  took  over.  (I  was  before  that  ma.'-ried 
and  living  here  In  New  Mexico  i 

"He  continued  until  In  August  of  1922 
when  he  moved  to  Estancia.  N.  Mex  .  and 
received  the  appointment  for  Estancia.  He 
continued  until  the  first  of  1928.  In  the 
meantime  moving  a  few  miles  to  near  Mc- 
intosh. He  returned  to  Kansas  In  early  1928 
and  had  the  Instruments  turned  over  to  me. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  for  mc  to  continue 
from  there  and  hope  I  miy  for  some  time 
to  come  when  my  son  w.ll  protanbly  take 
over.  Thus  the  spin  of  years  since  my  father 
bts^n,  up  to  now.  has  been  at  least  90  years. 

"Nothing  ur.UEual  has  occurred  during  my 
term  In  office.  Once  during  father's  in  Ohio 
he  was  called  into  court  to  determine  If  there 
had  been  a  fiost  on  a  certiiln  date,  and  in 
1010  he  w.iS  contacted  by  a  representative 
of  the  AT.  and  5.F.  R.R,  In  regard  t.o  his 
highest  recorded  nmount  of  rainfall  In  24 
hours  In  connection  with  an  unusual  flood  In 
Wellington.  K;-.:is  .  caused  by  a  14  Inch  rain, 
which  waA  stopped  by  a  railroad  lUl,  cuu.'Jing 
Iocs  of  life  and  property  damage  " 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  pres- 
ently serving  in  Kansas,  with  25  to  50 
years  of  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Kans\s 

Ashland:  Myron  G.  Stevenson,  March  1933. 

Centralis:  A   E.  Myers,  August  1932. 

Florence:    Ralph  W.  Smith,  October  1925. 

Hudson:  Clyde  E.  Durham.  August  1922. 

JuncUon  City  No.  2:  Leslie  'W.  Sargent, 
April  1925. 

Leotl:  L.  E.  Gorsuch.  September  1912. 

McParland:  C.  H.  Porlnash ,  December  1927. 

Oberlln:  B.  W.  Coldren,  November  1919. 

Ovcrbrook  2  WSW:  Floyd  C.  Butel.  July 
1985. 

Sedgwick:  Ernest  Koch.  March  1934. 

Tribune  1  W:  Thomas  B.  Stlnson,  April 
1924. 

Ulysses:  Mrs.  H.  F.  McCall.  April  1917. 

Worden:   Walter  Schwarz,  October  1982. 


races.  It  is  a  moment  of  crisis  for  the 
Commonwealth,  a  moment  when  I  hope 
the  U.S.  Government  will  assure  the 
other  Commonwealth  members — India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  Malaya,  Ni- 
geria, Cyprus,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand — of  our  backing  and  sup- 
port. The  moral  cement  ■wliich  binds 
the  Commonwealth  together  on  this 
issue  is  also  the  moral  cement  essential 
to  bind  the  free  world  together. 

And  it  is  the  integration  of  the  free 
world  morally,  as  well  as  economically, 
politically,  and  culturally,  that  will  bring 
about  ultimately  the  decisive  victory  of 
freedom  over  all  forms  of  totalitarian- 
ism, of  which  communism  is  the  current 
manifestation. 

Nations  like  individuals  have  their 
faults  and  inconsistencies,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations  to  marshal  evidence  of  a  wholly 
consistent  record  of  obedience  to  the 
high  principles  of  equality  before  the 
law.  But  when  morality  is  demon- 
strated in  an  hour  of  great  and  historic 
trial,  it  has  a  historic  validity  and 
establishes  the  character  of  nations.  It 
is  in  this  perspective  that  we  must  judge 
and  highly  approve  the  action  of  our 
colleagues,  the  other  Commonwealth 
nations,  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 


WITHDRAWAL  OP  UNION  OP  SOUTH 
AFRICA  FROM  BRITISH  COMMON- 
WEALTH 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
believe  Americans  will  salute  the  courage 
of  the  10  heads  of  government  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  while 
■they  view  with  regret  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  the 
Commonwealth.  For  the  other  Com- 
monwealth prime  ministers  have  ren- 
ilered  to  ub  all  an  histtxic  service  and 
have  tremendously  aided  the  cause  o( 
fieedom  by  their  determination  not  to 
yleSd — even  at  the  cost  of  South  Africa's 
withdrawal — on  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  etuality  and  freedom  posed  for  all  the 
w9rU  by  the  South  African  Gtovera- 
^wnfa  JtUbbom  adherence  to  the  prac- 
ttwaftpMtheid. 

HMoiy  wQl  reoord  this  coorageoos  de- 
irotloD  of  VbK  other  Commonwealth  na- 
tions to  the  prtnctple  of  equality  of  the 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  FARM 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  splendid  message 
to  the  Congress  today  known  as  the 
farm  message.  It  has  crystallized  the 
thinking,  hopes,  and  goals  of  the  Nation's 
farmers  into  one,  clear  call  for  action. 
It  is  sensible,  practical,  and  responsible. 
It  will  improve  farm  income,  and  sharply 
reduce  Government  farm  expenditures. 

His  program  represents  the  best  ideas 
and  the  most  realistic  proposals  of  those 
who  have  studied  and  worked  on  agri- 
cultural affairs  for  the  past  decade.  I 
am  pleased  tiiat  ths  President's  program 
incorporates  the  basic  proposals  of  my 
1959  bill,  the  Family  Farm  Program 
Development  Act,  and  similar  proposals 
by  Representative  W.  R.  Poaci  of  Texas, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  tiie  first  time  in  years,  we  have  an 
administration  which  emphasizes  Amer- 
ican agriculture  as  a  success  story,  and 
not  as  a  burden.  IJie  President  fully 
recognizes  the  blessings  and  oportunities 
of  our  farm  abundance,  instead  of  com- 
plaining only  of  the  problems  of  surplus. 

The  President  properly  recognizes 
that  we  need  a  variety  of  tools  to  restore 
economic  health  to  the  Nation's  farmers 
and  to  utilize  otir  food  and  fiber  fully  for 
dcunestic  and  international  needs.  He 
has  broken  away  from  the  approach  that 
there  Is  a  single  farm  problon.  and  the 
unrealistic  quest  for  a  magte.  single 
answer. 

He  has  recognized  that  the  variety  of 
answers  to  the  problems  of  various  agri- 
cultural commodity  producers  can  best 
come  from  the  administration's  work- 
ing with  national  farmer  advisory  otan- 
mlttees  for  ea^  cummortlty. 

The  farm  messa«e  reveals  that  we 
have  a  Preskleat  who  ptinraes  a  policy 
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to  insure  the  farm  family  a  parity  of  in- 
come and  equality  of  opportunity  with 
urban  families — a  policy  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  family  farm  as  a  basic 
American  institution.  The  President 
has  emphasized  the  important  role  of 
our  farm  cooperatives  and  urged  then- 
strengthening. 

Above  all.  the  President  recognizes 
that  the  strength  and  economic  health 
of  th°  United  States  cannot  be  .secure 
unless  economic  health  Is  re.stored  u> 
American  agriculture.  He  sees  agricul- 
ture as  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  our 
entire  economy  and  society,  not  as  a 
separate  problem  to  be  endured 

Mr.     SYMINGTON.       Mr.     Pre.'^ident 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  Co 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  just 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, one  of  the  foremast  authorities  in 
this  body  on  the  subject  of  agriculture 
I  commend  him  for  his  laudatory  re- 
marks about  the  farm  message  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  reply  of  President  Kennedy  in 
yesterday  s  press  conference  to  a  ques- 
tion about  agriculture.  His  answer  again 
proves  the  President's  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problem.  It  proves  he 
knows  the  two  major  problems.  The 
first  IS  how  to  get  rid  of  the  surpluses: 
the  second,  the  necessity  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  necesiiary 
leverage  by  which  to  prevent  these  de- 
pressing surpluses  from  returning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Farm  Bill 
Question  Mr  President.  In  cmitiection 
with  the  farm  bill  now  in  conference  in 
Congress,  the  principal  fight  seenxs  to  be 
over  the  section  which  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  sell  grain  into  the 
marlLet  to  hold  the  market  price  E>o  yuu 
feel  that  this  enforcement  feature  is  an  ab- 
solute requirement  in  connection  with  the 
bill? 

Aivswer  I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference 
win  reach  a  decision  which  will  give  the 
Secretary  powers  In  this  area.  If  not  the 
specific  language  of  title  III.  at  least  the 
language  which  will  protect,  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  bill 

If  we  don  t — if  the  Secretary  Uck.s  the 
power — this  bill  Isn't  going  to  be  succesBful 
and  a  good  many  people  from  the  urban 
areas  who  voted  for  the  program  with  title 
III  In  It  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  a  right,  it  seems  to  me.  to  expect  that 
the  Secretary  will  be  given  sufllcient  powers 
to  protect  the  program  from  noncompliers 
who.  if  they  iu-e — who  may  use  the  pro- 
gram. If  title  III  Is  out.  for  speculative  and 
exploitive  purp>oses. 

So  that  I  consider  it  moet  important  that 
title  III  remain  In  or  otherwise  some  alter- 
nate lajiguage  which  will  give  the  Secretary 
subetandal  powers  provided  In  title  III 
should  be  provided  by  the  Congress  Other- 
wise, we  are  not  going  to  have  any  relief 

And  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  Important  agn- 
rultural  leaders  opposing  giving  us  the  pro- 
fection  which  Is  required  You  cannot  have 
the  Federal  Government  supporting  agrlcul- 
'.ure  m  Important  ways  unless  there  Is  some 
control  over  production  azMl  If  there  Is  some 
limitation,  some  provision  for  croefi-com- 
pliance      Otherwise,   the  program    will  con- 


tinue to  c<»6t  a  lot  of  money  the  f.irmers' 
income  wu;  continue  to  drop,  and  we  will 
have  .1  scradual  deterioration  of  agrlciilture 
in  this  ci>untry 

The  program  that  we  5ugKeste<l  and  sent 
t,)  the  Hl.i  ill  my  opuimn  w.is  one  that  was 
well  balanced,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  well- 
baUnced  program  will  come  n\i  >f  the 
consicler.ition  of  the  House 


UNITED      STATES       EVES       SEAV.  .\Y 
PKOMOTK^iN 

M:      WILEY       M:      Prrs.deiU      tiie    St 
Lav^rence    Seaway,    completed    m    19.S9 
offers  one  of  the  meat  opportunitie.s  of 
our   time  to   impro'.e  and   expand  trade 
and    commeice    for    the    United    States 
Naturally,    the   Great    Lakes    i  eg  ion     for 
which  the  seaway  provides  a  new  econo- 
mic  lifeline,  would   benefit  substantially 
f:om  an   improvement  of  trartic      The.st' 
benefits,    however,   will    flow    \e;nJike   to 
a  «reat  many  other  aiea^  of  the  country 
Now  that  the  seaway  is  completed    at 
a  substantial   investment  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer   I  belif.  e  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility  for  assuring    ma.ximum   flow   of 
trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as  i)eisons, 
through    the    newly   develop«'d    deei)-.sea 
waterway 

Regrettably,  an  adequate  efToit.  m  my 
lud^'ment  is  not  now  bein«  made  to 
promote  such  traffic 

However,  the  Congies^s.  I  believe,  has 
a  responsibility  and  obligation  U)  the 
American  people  now  and  to  future 
generation.s  to  take  the  nece.ssary  steps 
to  assure  that  the  great  potential  of 
this  improved  and  expanded  wateiway 
may  brinK  its  maximum  benefits  to  the 
country 

I  would  smcerely  hope  Ihereforr,  that 
efforts,  now  shamefully  almost  non- 
existent, could  be  Kreatly  expanded  for 
promotional  activities  for  the  .seaway. 

On  March  1.  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
publi.shed  an  informative  article  en- 
titled United  States  Eyes  Seaway  Pro- 
motion '  The  article  constructively 
touches  upon  a  .serious  challeriKe  in  mak- 
ing this  economic  lifeline  more  beneficial 
to  the  economy  of  the  country  Thus  is 
particularly  essential  in  the.se  trouble- 
.some  times  of  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic slowdowns 

I  believe  the  article  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress,  and  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  published  in 
the  Record 

There  beinK  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n\  the  Rkcohd 
as  follows 

United  States  Eyes  Seawat  Pkomotio.n 
Wa-shinoton  —The  Kennedy  admlnlstra- 
tK>n  13  taking  a  lonK  Umk  at  the  ."^t  Liiwrence 
Seaway  Development  C(jrporrtti  «n  .s  budget, 
a  move  which  could  lead  to  an  expan.sion  of 
the  agency  s  virtually  nonexistent  promo- 
tional   activities 

Commerce  Department  ofUclals  say  the 
President  and  the  Budget  Bureau  are  study- 
ini?  m  particular  a  recommendation  from 
Great  Lakes  Interests  that  increased  funds 
be  made  available  to  expand  the  Corpora- 
tion's  traffic   development    pri>gram 

The  proposal  came  from  the  Oreat  Lalces 
Commission,  a  Joint  State  agency  with  ad- 
visory responsibilities  on  Oreat  Lakes  de- 
velopment and  programs,  which  apparently 
believes  that  only  through  promotion  at 
a  top  level  like  the  agency  can  the  new 
waterway   reach   Its    full    potential. 


l'Ri>ORAM      1   AI.LED     LIMITED 

M.truii  Kaat,  the  comnusslotrs  executive 
d.rccioi  m  u  letter  to  the  President  earlier 
tills  mouth,  pointed  out  lh.it  the  pre.vent 
senwav  traffic  (Ipvelopment  program  is  v\- 
irfiiifly    limited    aInK>st   iionexl.stent 

NotlnK  the  statutt)ry  retjulrement  that  the 
seiiw.iy  Is  to  be  self-liquidating.  Mr  F.i.st 
s.«ul  additional  funds  for  such  activities 
lire  needed  "to  p»'rmlt  the  CorjX'iratlnn  to 
«s.«ilst  111  the  achif^vement  of  the  niixmriin 
iLsMKe  of  the  se:iw.iV8  navigation  facilities 
■i;    which   self-Uquidatl'.n  depends   ' 

Mr  F-.tst  mentioned  as  another  rea.-.on  tor 
enl.irglnn  the  Corporations  triifBc  develi'p- 
mental  program  the  present  efff>rts  to  m- 
creu."*  US  exports  as  a  nieai.b  ot  rrclutiiig 
the  outflow  of  US    gold 

■ 'Hie  se;(way  ■  he  !u\Hl  '  wa.s  Intendetl  to 
create  new  export.-!  commerce  w  hicli  would 
!>"*  move  In  the  foreii;n  tr.ide  of  the  United 
S'.ites  wltliout   the  .sertway 

It  thereforr  woulfl  anpeiir  e»pe<  lalU  in 
the  national  interest  at  this  time  to  promote 
siirh  new  trade  and.  it  follows,  to  permn 
the  Seaway  Corp<jratlon  to  engage  in  traffic 
d<*vflopment   to  a  greater  degree  " 

TOLLS     WOULJ3    Bf.AS    POST 

C<i«t  of  the  developmental  activities  he 
s.^ld  would  ultimately  be  l>jrne  not  by  tax- 
payers but  by  users  oi  the  se.iwuy  payiiiK 
ti.ills    for   It*   direct   benetU.i 

riie  present  restrictive  iH>licy  of  tlie  Fed- 
er.il  Uoverinnent  is  based  on  it.s  view  that 
tiix  fund.s  should  not  be  used  to  promote  the 
seaway  ii  rompetltion  with  other  alternative 
routes.  i\r,   .irxument    which   Mr    Fast  feels  is 

f.lU.lCloU.S 

riie  budget  submitted  by  former  President 
Elsenhower  lor  tlscal  year  ia6'2  which  be«inf. 
July  1  allotted  only  til  iKXj  for  seaway  ()ro- 
in>>tion  aithoUKii.  it  is  undersUKXl.  the  Cor- 
poration had  aiked  lor  about  »lUO,tX>0  The 
latter  amount  is  close  to  that  spent  by  tlie 
Cori»oratii>n  s  Canadian  entity  the  St  Law- 
rence  Seaway   Authority 

Lack  ol  promotion  by  the  St  Lawreiire 
.Seaway  Corporation  has  loiiK  been  a  tt>ui  hy 
Ls-sue  with  Oreat  Lakes  and  seaway  Ixioslers 
riip  Corporations  public  relations  depart - 
nieiii  originally  ccjnsisted  of  a  direct. ir  .ind 
secretary,  who  were  allotted  •4,000  annually 
fir  promotional  material  and  $600  annually 
lor  photographs  for  newspaper  and  ni.iKa- 
iine  circulation  Since  last  March,  the  woi  k 
has  been  done  by  an  acting  director  whose 
main  promotional  effort  has  been  publica- 
tion ol  a  monthly  traffic  statistical  re|x>rt 


THE  STRUGGLE  OE  THE  PEOPLE  OK 
LITHUANIA 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President,  on  the 
16th  day  of  last  tnonth  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  cele- 
brated a  very  important  day  m  the 
history  of  Lithuania —the  43d  anniver- 
.sary  of  tnodern  Lithuania  s  declaration 
(»f  independence 

In  hustoric  limes  Lithuania  lon^ 
served  as  a  political  and  cultural  cen- 
ter for  Eivstern  Europe  Yet.  despite  the 
courageous  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  self-government  they  have  m 
recent  cer^tunes  been  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Russian  czars 

After  the  First  World  War,  modern 
Lithuania  finally  gained  its  independ- 
ence But  this  was  a  short-lived  freedom 
because  the  new  Russian  Imperialism, 
in  the  form  of  international  commu- 
nism, soon  deprived  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple of  the  right  for  national  existence 
In  1940.  Lithuania  was  conquered  by 
Soviet  troops.  Since  that  time  its  peo- 
ple have  been  deprived  of  the  right  for 


an  Independent  national  and  cultural 
life.  In  fact,  Soviet  occupation  has 
been  so  repressive  that  the  population 
of  Lithuania  has  dwindled  in  numbers. 

On  February  26.  IWl.  there  was  held 
in  Kenosha.  Wls^  a  mass  meetinc  oi 
American  Lithuanians  to  commemorate 
the  43d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. At  this  meeting,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  asking  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  help  the  unfortunate  freedom-lovin« 
people  of  Lithuania.  In  this  resolution 
it  IS  brought  out  that  while  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  accusing  the  West  of  imperialism 
in  Africa  and  Central  America  it  is  the 
Soviets  who  are  the  main  offenders 
against  self-government  and  national 
Independence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
sent  to  me  by  the  American  Lithuanian 
Council  of  Kenosha,  and  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Kenosha  meeting  of 
February  26,  1961.  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  at  this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  beuif,'  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

.\MrRirAN  LTTTTt'sTfTAW  Con»cn., 

Kenc.iha.  WiJi  .  March  €.  1961. 
Hon  Al*xa»cdhi  Wn.«T, 
f  5  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr  Dc:ar  Sknatob:  Please  accept  the  en- 
closed resolution  unanimously  accepted  in 
Kenofiha  on  Pebni.iry  26,  1961,  at  a  mass 
meotlng  of  Lithuanians  c<^mmemoratlng  the 
43d  anniversary  of  lilthuanla"*  declaration 
of  Indepemlence  The  Lithuanian  people 
trustingly  entreat  you  to  exert  your  power- 
ful Influence  in  championing  Lithuania's 
fight   for    her   freedom. 

With    kindest   personal   regards,    I   remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

A  MicrcHAS,  M.I.C. 

Rr^cLtTIOV       UNAHlMOr.SLT       AOOPTED      BT      A 

MErTTNC    or    LrmtTANiAit     AMxaiCAWS    or 

Kknosha.  Wis.,  on  Fkbruait  36,  1961 

Whereas  43  yean  ago,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion, through  Its  representatives  gathered  in 
Vilnius,  the  historical  capital  city  of  Lithu- 
ania, proclaimed  the  reetoratlon  of  national 
and  political  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

Whereas  .suk>«equent  to  this  proclamatlocu 
a  so\errli.-n  state  of  Lithuania,  In  the  form 
of  a  democratic  republic,  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  this  Independent  Republic  of 
Lithuania  wns  recognl»d  by  Germany,  So- 
viet Russia,  and  practically,  all  Important 
nations  of  the  world.  Including  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
full  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations; 

Whereas,  in  1940.  without  anj  provocation 
on  her  part.  Lithuania  was  Invaded  by  the 
Red  army  and.  by  direction  from  lioaoow.  a 
hateful  Communist  regime  has  been  forced 
upon  her  people,  In  flagrant  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  pe^ice  signed  by  the  two  nations 
and  of  several  other  valid  treaties  between 
them:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States,  by  Its 
words  and  actions,  continue  to  give  h(H>e  to 
the^e  valiant  people  that  they  may  again 
enjoy  that  freedom  which  Is  so  close  to  their 
hearts;  and  be  It 

Rfxohed.  Tn  urge  the  Government  of  the 
i;r.'*cd  States  to  use  the  forum  of  the  United 
Nitlons  General  Assembly  at  Its  forthcoming 
session  In  March,  to  expose  the  hypooisy 
and  duplicity  of  the  Soviets  who  loudly  eon- 
demn  colonialism  In  Asia  and  Africa  and 
demand  complete  Independence  forewry  na- 
tionality of  those  continents  wltliout  any 
conditions  and  reservations,  while  at  the 
same   time   they  practice  colonialism  of  the 


■lost  Inhuman  kind  In  the  Central  and  East- 
ern Europe;  and  be  it 

Retolved,  To  appeal  to  the  President  of  the 
Xmited  states  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  help  to  the  unfortunate  people  ot  Lithu- 
ania and  for  an  active  and  effective  support 
eC  their  desire  to  regain  freedom;  and  finally 
belt 

Mesolved.  That  the  United  States  adhere 
to  its  position  of  refusing  to  recognize  the 
alien  rule  of  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
nations,  for  stich  an  agreement  would  be  a 
defeat  far  greater  than  battles  In  actual  war 
and  the  loss  of  at  least  100  million  persons 
»>t*'<*y1  the  Iron  Curtain  who  despise  com- 
munism and  who  hate  their  Soviet  over- 
lords. 


MORE  EXAMPLES  OF  WASTE  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
here  is  some  more  of  the  record,  a  record 
that  continues  to  prove  that  the  present 
obsolete  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  wasting  annuaU>'  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  your  and  my  money 
as  taxpayers. 

The  bad  management  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  depreciates  the  tax  dol- 
lar much  more  rapidly  than  any  possible 
inflation;  and  tlie  people  have  tiie  right 
to  kiu)w  this  fact. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  I  presented 
to  the  Senate  various  documented  ex- 
amples of  waste  and  mismanagement  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

Here  are  additional  facts  along  that 
line. 

A  stiidy  of  tlie  management  of  elec- 
tronic supplies  and  equipment  within  this 
Department,  completed  last  year,  brings 
out  the  fact  that  lack  of  centralized  con- 
trol in  this  area  has  added  heavy  unnec- 
essary cost. 

This  study  found  that  $2^2  million  of 
electronic  equipment  was  being  repaired 
at  a  cost  of  $680,000.  But  the  same 
items  were  in  oversupply  in  other 
services. 

Another  case:  One  service  had  large 
surpluses  of  a  certain  type  of  radio.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  auiother  service 
was  placing  ordei's  for  $77  million  of  the 
same  radio. 

And  another:  An  aircraft  carrier  went 
to  sea  with  only  78  percent  of  its  require- 
ment of  an  essential  piece  of  electronic 
equipment.  But  a  nearby  depot  of  an- 
other service  had  on  hand  excess  quan- 
tities of  that  same  equipment. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  illustiations 
of  what  is  going  on.  As  evidence,  let 
the  Senate  and  the  taxpayers  remember 
that  In  the  management  of  675,000  such 
electronic  type  items,  the  various  serv- 
ices handle  annually  an  inventory  ex- 
ceeding ^^2  billion. 

Six  organizations  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  act  independently  in  per- 
fonning  the  same  or  similar  stock-man- 
agement functions.  Hie  opportunities 
for  further  waste  of  this  character, 
therefore,  are  obvious. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  states 
that  unification  of  policy  and  manage- 
ment in  this  area  sdone  would  reduce 
administrative  costj  $25  million  a  year. 

In  another  study,  14  cases  of  contracts 
that  had  been  entered  into  by  one  serv- 
ice, the  Navy,  were  examined  and  it  was 
found  that  ijrices  were  arrived  at  with- 
out either  adequate  evaluation,  or  verifi- 


cation of  costs.  Due  to  the  failure  to 
examine  carefully  cost  estimates  in- 
volved in  negotiations,  millions  of  dollars 
of  excesses  were  discovered  in  these  14 
examinations. 

As  example,  in  one  case,  o(mtractor 
costs  were  misstated  in  the  amount  of 
$4,419,000. 

In  another,  the  contractor  included 
costs  not  related  to  the  contract.  That 
resulted  in  excess  payment  of  $2,596,900. 

Other  contracts  in  this  group  showed 
a  total  of  $5.3  million  in  excess  pay- 
ments. 

In  other  studies — all  issued  this  year, 
1961 — individual  contracts  were  ex- 
amined in  some  detail  Waste  and  mis- 
management were  revealed  in  each  case. 

For  example,  the  Air  Force  negotiated 
a  fixed-price  incentive  contract  with  a 
private  contractor.  The  initial  target 
price  was  subject  to  adjustment  at  the 
completion  of  a  specified  number  of 
engines.  TTien  a  firm  target  price  of 
$23,542,176  was  negotiated.  Tills  price 
allowed  for  a  target  profit  of  10  percent 
on  cost. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  contractor 
did  not  use  current  prices  in  estimating 
his  costs;  and  also  failed  to  use  the  latest 
available  pricing  data  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  items  not  yet  on  order.  As  a 
result,  the  cost  estimates  "were  far  out  of 
line. 

In  addition,  unless  the  target  price  is 
adjusted,  the  Government  may  well 
incur  added  heavy  cost. 

In  another  Air  Force  contract,  a  price 
of  $58,985,520  for  aircraft  engines  was 
negotiated  between  that  service  and  a 
private  contractor.  This  price  Included 
excessive  estimated  costs  of  $1,480,000. 

In  another  contract  for  a  5, 000 -gallon 
capacity  semitrailer,  the  Army  gave  the 
research  and  development  contract  to 
the  low  bidder.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  actual  purchase  of  509  of  these  ve- 
hicles, the  service  found  that  it  had 
failed  to  obtain  suitable  drawings  from 
the  original  contractor;  therefore  was 
unable  to  open  the  quantity  order  to 
competitive  building.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  this  case  the  extra  cost  to  the 
Government  was  about  $875,000. 

In  another  study  it  was  foimd  that 
the  Navy  continued  to  overstate  its  re- 
quirements for  equipment  by  millions  of 
dollars,  this  because  of  deficient  proce- 
dures for  computing  needs ;  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  study,  because  of  an  unsatis- 
factory accounting  control  of  equipment 
on  hand. 

In  this  case,  $7  V2  million  of  equipment 
was  found  held  In  a  reserve  status  for 
extended  periods.  Due  to  inadequate 
procedures,  this  equipment  was  pre- 
vented from  being  used  when  needed. 

In  addition,  large  quantities  of  high 
cost  electronic  equipment  were,  in  ef- 
fect, "lost"  In  the  supply  system  be- 
cause of  inadequate  management  con- 
trols. As  a  result,  the  Navy  purchased 
additional  material  of  the  same  type  in 
the  amounv  of  $2,105,640.  The  study 
notes  that  when  the  "lost"  equipment 
was  "found,"  the  excess  orders  were  not 
canceled. 

Another  study  showed  that  policies  es- 
tablished for  short-run  fiscal  objectives 
actually  resulted  in  much  higher  costs. 
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In  1957  the  Department  of  Defense  es- 
tablished as  policy  that  contractors 
themselves  should  maintain  an  invest- 
ment of  20  percent  of  the  costs  in- 
curred for  work  in  process  under  cost- 
reimbursement  contracts.  Previously 
contractors  had  been  reimbursed  for  the 
entire  amount  of  allowable  costs  on  work 
in  process. 

This  directive  was  established  in  an  ef- 
fort to  cut  down  on  expenditures  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  current  expenditure 
ceilings.  While  it  afforded  the  Govern- 
ment temporaxy  relief  from  the  pressure 
of  its  obligations,  the  net  result  was  that 
the  Government  incurred  Increa^ied  costs 
for  the  additional  fees  eventually  p.\id 
the  contractors. 

In  illustration,  an  examination  of  26 
contracts  showed  that  this  Department 
of  Defense  directive  had  increased  cost 
to  the  Government  by  $8,700,000  on 
those  26  contracts  alone. 

In  summary,  here  are  further  illus- 
trations of  the  vast  amount  of  .saviniis 
which  would  accrue  to  the  taxpayers 
under  a  sound  and  proper  oryanuation 
structure  in  the  Defense  Department 

Again,  I  express  appreciation  to  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  staff  for 
their  fine  factual  studies,  which  can  only 
help  to  point  the  way  toward  more  ef- 
ficient government. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, which  I  have  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illmois  I  Mr.  DirksenI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  begin- 
ning at  3  o  clock  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  Executive  C. 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  and  that  a 
half  hour  be  allocated  to  consideration 
of  that  treaty.  15  minutes  to  a  side  I 
believe  that  there  will  be  debate  on  only 
one  side. 

Furthermore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  3:30  the  Senate  consider  Execu- 
tive E.  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  that  an  hour  be  allocated  to 
consideration  of  that  treaty,  a  half  hour 
to  each  side. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  Presiden*:,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  OECD  Convention,  and  I 
should  like  to  speak  for  not  less  than  10 
or  15  minutes  I  do  not  believe  30  mm- 
utes  to  a  side  is  adequate, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  about  one 
hour  and  a  half?  There  will  not  be 
much  said  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
convention  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  committee. 

Mr  JAVITS  An  hour  would  be  satis- 
factory to  me  if  the  Senator  would  give 
me  half  of  .t  I  did  not  want  to  soimd 
hoggish 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  We  will  give  the 
Senator  from  New  York  plenty  of  time 
We  shall  not  take  much  time  on  this 
side 

Mr  JAVITS.  Whatever  the  Senator 
from  Montana  desires.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  my  intention  to  speak  for  15  min- 
utes on  the  convention.    If  I  may  have 


15    minutes    for    my    side,    that    is    all   I 
ask. 

Mr    MANSFIELD      We  can  conclude 

in  an  hour 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Mr  DiRKSENi  suggested 
that  other  Senators  have  problems  also 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  may 
I  ask  whether  the  convention  about 
which  the  Senator  from  NeA  Y(.):k  is 
speaking  would  be  considered  lirst.  or 
second  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Conventuin  on 
the  Organization  for  Econnimc  C'o(>p«'ra- 
ton  and  L)fveh)pment  would  be  coiisid- 
erevi  at  tlu'  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  th»'  Colurnbi.i  I'.iver  Treaty 

Ml  SPARKMAN  I  was  think:ns; 
about  tune  for  a  yea-and-nay  \ote  in 
between 

Mr  lA^-SCHE  Mr  Presulent.  I 
should  like  to  talk  about  the  siKniticance 
of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  Chicago  River  diversion 
proposal  I  wish  15  minutes  at  the  most 
to  speak  on  liiat  subject 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  chunne  my  request  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Ohio  to  the  extent  that  at  3 
o  clock  the  Senate  begin  discussion  on 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  that  discus- 
sion to  last  for  45  rmnutes  Of  that  45 
minutes,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr 
L.^uscHEi  uiU  have  15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  consu1^'ratinn  of 
the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  an  hour  and  a  half 
be  designated  to  consider  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Orkjani/ation  for  Economic 
Cooi)eration  and  Developmt^nt  and  that 
the  time  be  equally  divided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  asks  the  majority  leader  to  su^;- 
gest  who  will  control  the  lur.e 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  maiority  and 
minority  Uaders.  or  whoevfT  they  may 
designate,  will  control  the  time  S<i  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama  Mr  Sp^RKMAN  ,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  will  control  the  time  on  this 
Side 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President  is  45 
minutes  agreeable  to  mv  leader? 

Mr    DIRKSEN      Yes 

Mi-    JAVITS      I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  '  Th»-  Chan- 
hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIGHT   OF   FREEDOM    STILL   BURNS 
FOR  BRAVE  HUNGARIANS 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
yestt;day.  March  15,  wa.s  the  113th  an- 
niversary of  the  1848  Huni;arian  rev- 
olution. By  all  rights,  this  should  have 
been  a  day  of  great  rejoicing'  for  the 
Hungarian  people  and  their  friends 
throu£<hout  the  world 

Unhappily,  it  has  instead  become  in 
this  grim  period  of  international  an- 
archy a  day  of  sad  contemplation  and 
concern  over  the  plight  of  frtHxiom-lov- 
ing  people  in  bondage  to  a  foreign  tyr- 
anny. 

We  of  the  free  world  can  observe  this 
day  only  with  solemnity  and  the  hope 


that  soniixiay  fretxlom  will  return  to  a 
ureat  freedom-loving  people  now  under 
the  iron  heel  of  despoti.sm 

It  was  m  1848,  under  the  brave  lead- 
ership of  the  famed  and  great  Louis 
Ko.ssuth  that  the  patriots  of  Hungary 
b<Tklly  bid  for  liberation  from  Austria 
Th.-v  won  freedom  and  independence 
aiul  Hun:;arians  flourished  in  an  atmos- 
ph>ic  of  .self-iletermmation 

I'hen  nearly  a  century  later  m  1945, 
HmKaiv  found  lUs  freedf)m  crushed 
Ihroimh  uccupat'on  by  the  armies  of 
Soviet  Russia  Yet,  thf  cruel  y(»ke  of 
communism  could  not  smash  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple for  a  frt-f  and  independenl  national 
dfsliny  In  their  hearts  and  m  Ihtir 
ininds    this  hop*-  burned   steadily 

In  the  tragic  fall  of  1956,  tlie  prop!.- 
of  Hunuary  rose  anainst  the  tyiants 
who  oppres.s»'tt  them  and  m  .sacrifice 
and  blrHKl  they  testified  anew  to  the 
human  truth  that  desixjtism  may 
shackle  the  Ijofly  but  it  cannot  enslave 
the  mind 

Once  again  tlu-y  demanded  freedom 
and  indt'pcrulence  and  fought  with  cour- 
ai.;e  ami  dctei mmalion  foi  it  Small 
arms  and  courageous  hearts  however, 
were  not  enouiih  a^^ainst  So\  lel  tanks 
and  artillery 

AlthoUL-h  ruthlessly  crushed  the  pa- 
triots of  Hunv^ary  t-ave  endurln^;  prcM)f 
that  their  yearning  for  freedom  remains 
umiuenchable 

As  we  commemorate  an  earlier  era 
of  Huru'.arian  freedom,  we  honor  the 
valiant  people  who  have  the  couraL'e  and 
tenacity  to  ket-p  burruiu;  the  Ib^ht  of 
freedom  which  once  shone  bru^htlv 
throut'.hout  their  beloved  land 

N(jw  en.sla\ed.  these  brave  people  lui\r 
lau«ht  us  well  the  price  of  fretKlom 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey  Mr 
President  most  peoples  m  Ea.stern  and 
Central  Europi^  have  had  to  stru^;^;Ie 
and  fight  for  their  frtH'dom  during  a 
KiKxl  part  of  their  modern  history 
This  i.s  true  m  the  ca.se  of  peoples  in  the 
Baltic  countries,  m  Poland  and  Cwcho- 
slovakia,  and  m  the  Balkans  This  has 
also  been  true  m  tlie  ca.se  of  the  Hun- 
garian people 

These  doughty  de.scendant.s  of  asiatic 
miKranUs  had  .settled  m  today  s  Hungary 
early  in  the  lllh  century,  and  there 
they  tiad  constituted  a  powerful  king- 
dom during  the  late  Middle  Ages.  Early 
in  modern  times  they  waged  more  than 
one  tlfice  battle  against  Ottoman  Turks, 
and  they  played  an  important  lole  in 
confining  the  Turkish  advances  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  Balkan  penin.sula.  Late  m 
tlie  ITtii  century  their  country  was 
merged  with  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
from  then  on  for  more  than  200  years 
they  lived  m  their  homeland  as  restless 
subjects  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy. 
Time  and  again  they  tried  to  cast  off  the 
Austrian  yoke,  but  all  their  attempts 
ended  m  failuie,  they  simply  could  not, 
by  them.selves  alone,  take  on  the  then 
most  powerful  empire  in  Europe  with 
much  hope  of  succe.ss  But  in  the  year 
1848,  both  the  revolutionary  temper  and 
the  international  turn  of  events  seemed 
to  be  in  their  favor,  and  under  favorable 
circumstances,  they  succeeded  m  regaiii- 


\ 


ing.    for    a   brief   period  at   least,  their 
freedom. 

The  1  evolutionary  wave  of  1848  which 
bcf-an  early  in  Western  Europe,  soon 
sp!  ead  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  In 
many  capitals  autocratic  and  monarchi- 
cal governments  sen.sed  the  threat  to 
t  leir  existence  In  Vienna,  where  Met- 
t':'rnirh  h.ad  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  for 
more  than  tliroc  decades,  the  govern- 
niiiit  was  shaken  and  Metlcrnlch  him- 
self liad  gone  into  hiding.  The  entire 
governmental  structure  in  Viemia  was 
totu-nng  Austrian  agents  in  Buda- 
pc.t>t  were  no  more  sure  of  their  fate. 
though  tiiey  clun"  to  their  power  there. 
In  the  meaiUimc.  Hungarian  leaders 
were  preparing  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
these  revolutionary  movements,  and  in 
this  they  were  successful.  Early  in 
March  they  staged  a  demonstration  in 
Budapest.  At  the  same  time  they  pre- 
sented a  list  of  their  ivv-t  grievances  and 
demanded  freedom  and  autonomy.  The 
government,  weakened  and  sliaky  as  it 
was.  could  not  refuse  these  demands, 
and  so  granted  freedom  and  autonomy 
to  the  Hungarian  people  on  March  15. 
That  historic  event  of  113  years  ago 
has  become  the  Hungarian  national 
holiday,  tiuir  Freedom  Day.  and  as  such 
it  has  been  celebrated  during  the  last 
1 13  years. 

Today  on  the  obsci'vance  of  the  an- 
niversary of  that  stirring  event  we  cannot 
help  but  recall  another  equally  stirring 
and  historic  event  in  the  contemporary 
history  of  the  Hungarian  people,  the 
revolution  of  October  1956,  which 
these  daring,  dauntless,  and  almost  de- 
fenseless people  staged  against  the  most 
ruthless  of  their  oppressors.  Yes,  they 
rose  against  their  Communist  totalitar- 
ian tyrants,  and  in  defiance  of  So- 
viet Ru-ssia.  i-(  named  their  freedom,  only 
to  lose  it  again  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
Hungarian  revolution  of  1956  clearly 
showed  that  the  spirit  of  March  15,  1848, 
was  very  mucli  alive  in  Htmgary.  On 
its  113th  anniversary  celebration,  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  continue  to  live  mitil 
Hungarians  again  attain  their  freedom 
and  independence. 


THE  CONSUMER  NEEDS  A  VOICE  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 

Mrs   NEUBERGER.    Mr.  President,  it 

has  long  been  my  feeling  and  experience 
that  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  often 
receive  too  little  consideration.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  that  there  is  no 
onrauized  voice  of  the  consumer  at  the 
Federal  level.  Sometimes  this  failure  of 
consideration  occurs  bccavise  a  proposed 
regulation  "hange  is  made  without  the 
liroper  investigation  and  public  hearing. 

I  think  a  case  in  point  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  change  in  its  meat 
inspection  regulations  permitting  the  ad- 
dition  of  water  to  ham. 

I  am  liopeful  that  the  Department 
soon  will  announce  that  this  regulation 
has  been  corrected. 

Rather  than  detail  the  specifics  in  this 
particular  instance,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  part  of  an  advertisement 
wich  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Thursday,  March  16,  1961,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Co-op  News  Letter  --Water  in  .Smoked  Hams 
Draws  Consumer  Fire  -.^dvlter^tion  Has 
USDAs  OK, 

The  U.S.  Governme:it,  througli  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admlnislratioii,  recenlly  seized  a 
shipment  of  Atlantic  Ocean  water  being;  sold 
at  $3.75  per  gallon  as  a  '■fountain  of  youth" 
and  cure-all  for  .lii  atst/rtnicr.t  ol  serious 
illnesses.  The  distribuior — an  Ohio  pro- 
moter— now  faces  cuuil  actlun  o.i  cliargco 
that  the  labeling  made  f:il;se  and  misleading 
therapeutic  claims. 

But  the  U.S.  Govunmeiit.  Ihrougli  it.-^ 
Agricultural  Rcse.irth  .Service,  lias  legalized 
the  sale  of  water  as  ham  a:id  other  smoked 
perk  products— and  no  labeling  is  required. 
The  cost  of  this  water  will,  m  many  in- 
stances, make  $:J  75  a  gallon  appear  like  a 
reasonable  figure. 

It  all  came  ab.uit  Deceniber  23d  of  last 
year  when  the  Agncu plural  Rrst.irch  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
amended  Us  meat  ln,spcct:on  regulation  to 
permit  the  addition  of  "ten  percent  added 
molstiu-e"  to  smoked  hams,  smoked  jxjrk 
shoulders,  smoked  pork  shoulder  p:cnlc.=  , 
and  smoked  pork  shoulder  butts. 

Prior  to  that  time,  water  used  in  the  cur- 
ing of  these  pork  products  was  minimized 
by  proper  smoking  and  drying  which  re- 
moves water  and  brings  these  products  back 
to  uncured  weight.  Overnumped  hams  had 
to  carry  the  label  "imitation  ham"  If  they 
c.rried  the  Insignia  of  Federr!  inspection. 

Under  the  amended  order  as  It  has  been 
Interpreted  for  enforcement,  ham  may  legally 
weigh  about  116  percent  of  the  green  or  un- 
cured weight,  thus  In  effect  permitting  a  16 
percent  addition  of  WTter. 

Last  week,  we  purchased  a  watered  butt 
half  of  ham  from  a  competitor.  At  its  cost 
of  69  cent*  a  pound,  the  water  in  it  carried 
the  price  tag  of  $5,52  a  gallon  (equal  to  8 
pounds  had  the  ham  been  big  enough  to 
accommodate  that  much  water).  This  butt 
actually  weighed  five  and  one  half  pounds, 
and  assuming  it  contained  10  percent  of 
water,  cost  its  purchaser  about  36  cents  for 
slightly  over  a  half  pound  of  water. 

In  a  discussion  with  Dr,  John  R,  Scott, 
chief  staff  officer  for  labels  and  standards  of 
identity  in  the  Meat  Inspection  Division,  it 
was  learned  that  the  Justification  for  the 
amended  regulation  was  mainly  based  on 
representations  from  packers  and  processors 
(represented  by  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute) to  the  effect  that  50  percent  of  all 
hams  sold  were  t>eing  cured  In  small  process- 
ing plants  whose  products  did  not  cross 
State  lines  and  therefore  did  not  come  un- 
der USDA  regulation.  Since  It  Is  possible 
to  Inject  up  to  60  percent  of  the  original 
weight  of  pickle  (chiefly  water)  in  the  ham, 
processors  of  products  moving  into  inter- 
state commerce  complained  that  they  found 
themselves  at  a  severe  price  disadvantage. 
Dr.  Scott  also  pointed  out  that  unsupervised 
small  plants  might  be  unsanitary,  use  phos- 
phate and  sodium  nitrate  above  the  legal 
tolerance,  and.  finally,  that  a  lengthy  curing 
process  robs  the  ham  of  some  nutrients 
(chiefly  fat). 

But  there  Is  no  record  of  an  effort  made 
to  educate  consumers  in  the  advantages  of 
federally  Inspected  smoked  meat  products 
and  those  which  are  not. 

The  processors  asked  the  USDA  to  waive 
all  legal  limitations  on  the  injections  of 
water. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service,  in  re- 
sponse, appointed  a  task  force  to  review  the 
validity  of  the  requirement  for  smoked 
meats  from  the  standpoint  of  consumer  pro- 
tection and  current  production  and  market- 
ing practices. 

Plfteen  consumer  organizations  were  con- 
tacted to  submit  within  60  days  their  com- 


ments and  supporting  Information  in  writ- 
iii;-'  But  the  release  failed  to  indicate  that 
a  change  in  water  content  was  contem- 
platt'd  or  the  background  of  that  change, 
and  tlie  consumer  groups  did  not  reply  t>oth 
because  tliey  failed  to  realize  the  signifi- 
r-i.nc?  of  the  USD.^  release  and  because  of 
the  time  limitation.  Consumers'  Union. 
techniCiiiiy  besi  equipped  lo  testify,  was  not 
contacted.  In  this  unusual  procedure,  no 
public  hearings  were  held.  As  of  now,  pub- 
lic d'sclorures  of  testimony  providing  basis 
f  T   the   change   was  withheld. 

The  coiiS-unur  iriteiest  was  represented 
pf^iioly  by  testimony  from  the  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union  of  the  CIO  and  the  Meat 
Cuiter.-:.'  Uriion  who  favored  the  change.  Dr. 
."-cott  Eome-whrt  reluctantly  concedes  thes-' 
two  groups  might  have  had  an  inherent 
interest. 

Proper  labeling  of  the  watered  laams  for 
consumer  f.'uidance  was  apparently  not  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  that  USDA  lacks  Juris- 
diction beyond  the  packing  plant.  But  the 
Fcder.'.l  Trade  Commission  does  have  Juris- 
dictio:i  for  proper  labeling  at  the  retailer- 
to-consumer    level. 

Pete  Caruso,  Co-op's  meat  buyer,  views 
the  new  regulation  with  genuine  dismay. 
He  says  it  will  be  a  rare  housewife  who 
will  be  able  to  detect  a  watered  ham  from 
tiiat  reduced  to  green  weight.  This  means 
that  packers  will  most  likely  all  water  their 
product  to  the  legal  limit  to  be  competi- 
tive. Ham  prices  are  already  churning  and 
uncertain,  with  the  spread  between  smoked 
and  fresh  hams  narro-wing.  thtis  even  fur- 
tiier   increasing   the   cost  of  watered   hams. 

Dr.  Scott,  asked  if  the  question  of  the 
watered  hams  might  be  reopened,  replied 
that  this  is  possible,  if  new  evidence  Is 
supplied.  Since  no  objective  evidence  from 
bona  fide  consumers  was  received  initially, 
this  appears  to  be  easy. 

In  the  meantime,  Pete  Caruso  will  en- 
deavor to  concentrate  his  buying  on  hams 
containing  minimum  water  as  has  always 
been  Co-op's  policy.  -Whether  this  will  con- 
tinue to  t>e  possible  in  the  face  of  market 
developments  remains  a  question  unless  the 
USDA  regulation  is  revised. 


THE    ARMY   CORPS   OF   ENGINEERS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the 
world's  largest  engineering  body  of  im- 
portance to  every  part  of  our  Nation. 
The  Honoltilu  Star-Bulletin  in  an  edi- 
torial of  February  25  paid  tribute  to  the 
great  work  of  the  Army  Engineers.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Structure  of  Great- 
ness," be  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Structure  of  Greatness 

The  American  story  could  not  be  told 
without  reciting  the  history  of  its  engineer- 
ing genius.  National  Engineers  Week,  ob- 
served this  week,  stimulates  a  remembrance 
of  historic  feats  in  man's  conquest  over 
nature  and,  in  particular,  the  work  of  an 
organization  whose  scope  too  often  is  under- 
estimated. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  tlae 
largest  engineering  body  in  the  world,  with 
responsibilities  ranging  far  beyond  its  mili- 
tary commitments  for  the  Army,  the  Air 
Force  and,  occasionally,  the  Navy,  Its  civil 
works  projects  deal  with  river  and  harbor 
navigation,  flood  control  and  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources. 

The  corps'  first  Chief,  Ctol,  Richard 
Gridley,  fortified  the  American  positions  on 
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Bunlter  HiU.  Alter  the  Revolution,  it  .t- 
<anlze<i  and  operated  the  Military  Acadciir. 
It  West  P->lnt  unul  the  Civil  W.ir  period  uiid 
:  ir  many  years  this  was  where  all  Aii;  recall 
1  :;gineers  were  trained. 

Its  interest  in  roads,  waterw-.ys  ;u.a  har- 
b  )r3  began  durii.g  the  V/ar  ot  1812.  and  in 
18J4  Congress  directed  the  corps  t..  pKm  a 
n  i.tu>nai  transportation  sy-tam  i  .  .:  •'•  1 
weld  the  Nation  together 

Army    Engineers   surveyed    the    r>'u'  ■;.    I  ■: 
the  early  raiiroucis,  made  rivcr..  and  sueam 
n.ivigable 

Dunn.;  the  1840'3,  Annv  Ei.glueers  sent 
niist,ion3  .,ut  to  ex!)lorc.  survey  ani  map  the 
West  and  t)  record  for  the  fn  ■  t  time  the 
resources  it  contained. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  -he  corps 
Gen  George  W  Goethals  wis  ^nven  the 
job  uf  c.mple-.:;^  the  Pan  wn  i  (.  anal,  and 
Army  Engineers  atiU  serve  a^  Governors  of 
the  Can.il  Z.ne 

Between  World  War  I  And  II  tne  Engi- 
neers embarked  'ipon  a  v.u-,t  w.iior  resources 
developn-.f  :it  and  tlood  c  .nlrol  program  in 
utir  great  river  b  isins. 

It  WIS  one  of  the  French  ^:igii.-.-rs  rt- 
cruited  by  Geort^e  Washington- -MaJ  P.cit-' 
LEnfant-  who  laid  out  the  city  of  \V.i.-.hl:'.g- 
ton.  and  the  Army  Engineers  built,  comple*'  d 
or  Unpriced  siioh  notable  structures  as  ttio 
Capitol  dome,  the  Washington  .M  -nument. 
the  Llnciln  Memorial,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre.ss   and   VV.u.hington    Nation. vl    A.rport. 

In  'inie  -f  w.ir,  the  Engineer,  have  been 
In  the  f  refront  of  the  flghtln-  and  Gen. 
Douglas  MacAx-hur,  hiRVCIf  a  f  nv  r  Annv 
engineer  described  World  W  ir  II  .-.s  ..n  en- 
gineers v>.  .'.r 

The  Mar.h  s*:'a:'.  project  whl<  h  dev.Ioped 
the  atomic  b^-n.b,  was  he;:dt'd  .  '.  !  :•.  mned 
by  .\rmy  engif.eers. 

In  peace  ,1^  in  war,  the  C  -rp.?  'f  fcln^'incer^ 
has  helped  to  give  the  United  .-^t  i-es  the 
structure  oi  krrpatness,  to  help  rr- ate  the 
mobility  whi.-h  is  so  nv.ch  a  ch  ir  i'-'-:'.  *.- 
of  .\meri:-a.".^  .md.  In  Ke»'pin<^  w.'''i  ':■  I'-'V 
coni?rps.si  "H  il  r'.indate.  t)  ■'wel'l  ■!-►■  Xaimn 
ti>gether 


ii'.l  know  of  th«-  tiomencious  7eal  and 
I  nLhu.shi.sni  vviiich  L'.^:'.  W.tr  bu'fs  bi  iii^; 
lo  tlifii"  (.■■.  'catioii 

I  .■•L;ieL  Hull  Lhe  Nal.uh.i;  Commis- 
si jn  has  nol  maci-  the  .same  diilicult  de- 
cisiop.  th.,1"  th..'  N^^'.v  Jersey  Commi.s- 
vion  ha-s  inadf  Wm:-  I  :  fCMni/"  the 
iii.^tonc  si.;riitic-iM',---  ot  l-uit  S'linir:  m 
l■^In'7~l^■!l'0■.\lLlru:  ih.i.-,  ri'iUfii.'.Ml  I  hc- 
ht've  thai  thrro  ;.ii'  ij.-w.id  undrilyinkj 
i-i.-^  IPS  so  much  concerned  with  tlie  out- 
broak  f  f  the  Civil  War.  which  dictate 
against  meeting  now  under  conditions 
which  are  in  my  opiniun  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  cqiinhrv  and  frredom  which 
were  estabh^hcd  a  hundred  years  a'-o 
at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  sac- 
rific?  by  the  b*'".''  nvi  '>ii  both  ridis. 


THE  FOURTH  NATIONAL  AS6FMBLY 

OF  CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNI.^I.  CC^M- 

MISSIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PresidLiit,  I  'a -^h 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  Son.itor 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case  I.  for  hi.,  re- 
cent action  in  urging  the  National  C.vil 
War  Centennial  Commission  lo  seek  a 
change  m  the  site  ot  the  meeting  of  the 
fourth  national  assembly  of  Civil  Wat- 
Centennial  Commissions  from  Charle. - 
ton.  S.C  ,  lO  a  site  where  segregation 
does  not  obtain.  I  also  wish  to  a.-,.so- 
ciate  myself  with  his  request  to  the  head 
of  the  Commission.  Gen.  Ulysse.s  S 
Grant  m  in  that  same  respect 

In  -SO  actinis',  the  Senator  fioiii  S-:\ 
Jersey  was  supporting  the  decision  of 
tlie  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commi-ssion  to  withdraw  from  the  as- 
.sembly  because  a  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Commission  is  a  Negro  -.vho.  while 
attending  the  assembly,  would  be  faced 
with  South  Carolina's  segreiation  laws 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York  a  ceu- 
lennial  comnu.ssion  has  not  been  or- 
ganized, so  we  are  not  pariicipaimt,'. 
and  I  have  not  been  faced  with  this 
problem  However.  I  wish  to  applaud 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  to  sup- 
port him  I  am  sure  it  was  difficult  for 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  to  decide  to 
f(jr'-;u  participation  Ln  the  a.ssembly 
which  IS  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter    m   Charleston   Harbor,    for    we 


\I  F  TO 

■  I  m:!:.\ 


r.'ERRA  'FvA.  !■.^(■'  'MI-..-   .i  'M    - 

V(  )  I  INC,   .-XMLNiJM.-'Nr 

Mr.  IIRISKA  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pr.de  that  I  call  the  attention  of 
tl)e  SenaU-  to  the  !a  I  thai  Nebra-ska 
yestcidiiv  bt^oame  the  ^2d  .-relate  to  ratify 
the  -o-c.ili'd  District  of  Columtjia  voting 
amendment  This  is  th.e  am'-.-ulnvnt  to 
our  Cnn.>litution  wh-ch  w  ■■.;.  1  p«'rmit 
residents  of  the  Capital  City  of  Washint:- 
ton  to  vote  for  electors  for  the  Presi- 
den;  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
if  tales. 

A  re-nlution  of  ratificaiion  was 
aLi'oted  by  .Nebraska's  unicameral  leg- 
islature yesterday  by  an  overwh  ''m;ng 
vote  of  40  to  1  'I  his  mean^  ih.i:  if 
six  add. I. unal  Stato.5  follow  suit,  the 
rt.^-ideiu.s  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
V.  :i!  h.a've  the  Ion  .-merited  iinvile'te  of 
castint,'  \  >:e.s  for  President  anl  Vice 
President  f  )r  th.e  iirst  tim*-  since  th.e  Dis- 


trict was  p:^'-■^hl.-  tied 


1800 


I  h. ope  indeed  ''ihit  the  legislatures  of 
li;'  rrquired  number  of  States  will  soon 

fodov.   N   oia-fvi  s  course. 


r-f-.iiNCJF   IN   I' ^^    r()I.K-Y  nN 
fOI  ONI.AI  ISM 

Mr  MOP.SF  M:  PteMdeut.  I  a..k 
un,n;mnu.s  con.-ent  t)  have  priiT'-d  at 
th.is  po  rit  in  the  Ur.-  (ikd  an  article  en- 
ti'.led     'T' S      Shifts     in     ri'loniali.  m. 
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SMnTs    ON    CoLoNiAt:    M 
.Angola   Ivtj'  iry 

I  By  K.v'hUrn  Tel'sch) 

United  Nations  >■  V  M.irch 
Uuitfd  States  juined  Asian  arid 
St  vies  t<x.lay  m  upposing  Portugal  s  h.mdl.:.^ 
><f  .I.S  Wfst  African  t^'rrltory  uf  AngMla.  A 
s';r;>r.-.e  -^pfcch  bv  Adlai  E  Stevenson,  chief 
US  delegate  la  the  .'Stvurrv  C  mncll. 
rn  irked  a  clep.m.ure  bv  the  Kei.nedy  adniln- 
;~'r.i's)i'.  'r  in  'hf  E:  •■:;!;  .W'-r  .idrnliiistra- 
titi!is  {xjlicie.s  m  puot  debates  on  cwloniallsni 

The  develi  prnent  tended  to  overshadow 
the  immediate  business  Ht  hand— a  resolu- 
tion by  Liberia,  Ceylon  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  calling  for  an  inquiry  into  racial 
disorders  that  t-  ok  plaoe  l:i  Angola  htst 
month. 

The  res<i.ution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
.s  in  fav  'f.  0  ,Lgai!i;.t  and  6  abstcr.tions      ITie 


Uuilfd   .-.tales   and    tlie  .Sova-t    Union    joii.ed 
•he  lliree  sponsors  In  supi>or'.iiii;  the  rctoln- 

tlon. 

A  resolution  n-(iUi:>s  5f\(n  a'Ri  .:;:■!  :\  e 
•.otps  tor  adopt,  ri  in  the  Sec  .rlty  Counc  1, 
alil-.-'Ugh  a  nevf.it;ve  \ot»-  by  any  of  nie  I  •,  e 
[HTiianent  mi-mbirs  the  United  States,  the 
S<_.vlet  Unlcn,  Bn'  i  o,  K..voce  and  Cnlna  - 
serves  as  a  veto. 

STEVr:N-r>N      O  it!   II     U'.    '  n> 

Affr  the  Stevens  .n  spec  h  a  ^uulant 
Liber.,  n  delegate  hailed  it.  predicting  tnat 
It  would  Teverberate  tluoughout  Afrlta  and 
Uwough  the  world." 

Mr.  Stevenson  spoke  after  Britain.  N.i- 
t  ona'.lst  China.  Ecuador  ^nd  Chile  had  :..i.d 
•:'••  could  not  support  the  thn-.-o"*  •  r 
."  I  iliv  ficrcby  Insuring  ifi  relfctlor.  TV.'  v 
i.rKUrd  tlal  It  had  ni>t  i.,»-n  i)r(,ved  tha-  a 
thnnl   lo  peace   r.nd   stun-y    cxus'id 

TTie  U.S.  delegate,  however  '•-■<  thi  p.  i- 
tlon  that  unless  remedud  na  .usurcs  were 
trtken.  more  disorders  would  occur  wlih  d.ia- 
gf.'rous  colli cqucncei. 

Citing  the  former  Belgian  Congo  a.^  .oi 
cxunplc.  Mr  Stevenson  dccl.-.red  that  the 
important  thing  w.xs  t<>  insure  that  .slmll.ir 
onditions  do  not  exist  for  the  .Angohi  of 
tomorrow 

In  recent  months  the  United  State*,  h  .d 
come  undrr  heavy  Are  from  .V-lan  .-.i.  1  Aft:- 
can  bt.itefi  for  ito  rct-ord  ot  ■. ot.m;  w.'ii  the 
colonial  pi/*cr»  en  resolution-  ellt  tui^t  the 
n' w  African  .'tales. 

The  pc.ik  of  antl-US  feeling  was  re.i.  !.•  J 
.ii'ter  the  Republican  administration  Li^t 
December  would  not  supixirt  a  resolution 
In  the  A.s.<5cmbly  cnll'.n^-  f-  r  in-.tr.edia-f 
t.teps  to  give  irdependei.c"  to  Ui.i. -.stlf-uov- 
ernlr.^  tcirltorles  The  me  us  are  »  .i.i  p.ussed 
wlthcjut  oppofclng  '.  ot'-i  but  the  United 
States  ab6Uiine<l,  lUmg  *ilh  I'lrni^.i!  and 
other  colonl.il  p'i*crs  ai.d  M.'h  .\.'ra-  ..i.d 
tho  Dominic. in  Uepublu 

The  US  decision  to  (hfer  with  us  trad!- 
tlon.-*!  allies  Britain  and  F'rance  and  to  sup- 
port l*'.'"  .^'t  ■  n  ii'fl  .^si.in  ra«:o  r^n  An(ro!;t 
VI.  s  r>'p'r"d  t  >  h.i\e  brcii  ni  ide  k:.t)W.n  to 
the  delettitKo  >nl-.  a  :•*  h  .r-.  l>eforc  the 
Council  nivt  ''Hi  ly 

At  that  1. 11."  th.  :•  V..L  Ln-  n  -a  .vi.  '  hf 
only  member  -rt  i.n  to  .-.ipixirl  the  sp'  ii- 
.sors,  while  It  v.  .u>  rlctr  thai  Bnt.vln  and 
Priince  would  t..kc  P'  rnu'ils  view  •>i.i'  the 
Council  had  no  le-,il  b;u•^.';  to  lii'erveiie  In 
Angola.  PortuK^l  rei,'Hrds  t!ie  terr.tory  with 
Its  4  million  ptsplf,  .us  a!i  . verse. c*  pric,  ince. 
Mr.  Stcvcnsoi.  3  remarks  were  made  in  a 
Council  chamber  (r  .wd.d  wiih  Afric.m  dele- 
ft.ites  attending  a*,  .spectators  H.s  i  :  lu-m  e 
p;rew  noticeably  more  attrntl.c  ..  !.'  v.i-:i' 
al  )ng. 

He  de-lared  th.it  'lie  lolled  Slat'-  ^u'^  a 
friend  ■.'  1'  r"  <u  w.  uM  bo  renii-s  .:  it  did 
not  stres-s  that  Htep-by-strp  pUumln^  In  tlie 
Portuguese  tern'ones  must  be  accelerated 
f  r  tie  p'liiflal.  sxid  and  economic  ad- 
',  ..:.c'-in'':.t  of  ,1.11  inh.ib:  t.mt.s  to'*  .i.rd  full 
self-determination 

'Tlie  best  course  cf  action  :■■:  V  r*  ip  .1 
and  the  best  course  •  '  .v  'ion  t"  pr-rnvte 
the  ir.rerer's  nf  the  people  ol  I'ifrtUKUese  ter- 
rl'iines  ■i'^fHi  f'l  l"  through  C'Kiperation  with 
the  United  N.vtions  '  Mr  Sle,  enson  added 
Tiirnii.tj  \'>  'he  ihn-e-p' 'wer  resolu'ion.  he 
.tppealcd  to  PortiiijUiil  to  work  low.u-d  the 
Ch.irter  .on.s  uf  developing  .self-^:'  ■.cninicnl 
In  all  ternlorie^not  y.t  mdepe;. (!►■:.•  .cul  to 
assist  In  the  progressive  dc. tlopnant  ,.'  f.-ee 
Institutions 


Mr  MOki^K  Mi  Pi  e.sidenl .  llu-  ai  Li- 
cle  .vets  fort.h  ttie  po.sition  taken  yester- 
day by  the  Krcat  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  is 
the  head  of  our  delegation  m  the  United 
Nalion-s  Security  Council.  From  the  floor 
of  tlie  Senate  today.  I  extend  my  con- 
K'ralulations  and  high  commendation  not 
inilv  to  our  Amba.ssador  but  also  to  the 
.State  I>^partment  and  the  White  House, 
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because,  having  served  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  know  that  Adlai  Stevenson  would 
not  have  made  the  statements  he  made 
yesterday  if  they  were  in  conflict  with 
the  position  taken  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stevenson  took  a  position  yester- 
day on  the  so-called  Angola  or  Portu- 
t;uese  question  exactly  contrary  to  the 
position  which  the  United  States  has 
bten  taking  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
was  a  iKJsition  which,  unfortunately,  our 
dflPKiUion  had  to  take  last  year  under 
the  direct  instructions  of  the  previous 
administration  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  previous  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 

It  Ls  interesting  to  note  that  the  po- 
sition in  support  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Securny  Council  was  upheld  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Nationalist  China, 
Ecuador,  and  Chile.  But  for  once,  the 
United  States  got  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  in  the  United  Nations,  because 
Mr.  Sitvcnson  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  colonial  policies  of  Portugal 
threatened  peace  in  Africa  and  threat- 
ened peace  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Stevenson  made  it  clear  yesterday  that 
he  would  not  go  along  with  the  legal 
riciion  of  Portugal  that  Portugal  does 
not  have  any  colonies;  all  they  have  are 
oversea  metropolitan  provinces,  by  its 
own  dt'rinilion. 

It  IS  very  easy  to  show  that  Portugal 
has  territories  within  the  meaning  of 
sections  73  and  74  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  because  we  put  to  them  once 
again,  as  I  did  in  the  United  Nations 
last  fall,  those  three  questions: 

First,  do  they  rule  and  exercise  dom- 
ination, dominion,  control,  and  subjuga- 
tion over  millions  of  Indigenous  people 
in  foreign  territories? 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
cxpnei. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a  k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
Irom  Oregon  may  be  granted  2  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Docs  Portugal  exercise 
dominion  and  control  over  an  indigenous 
l)opulation?  We  took  judicial  notice 
that  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Second,  is  that  indigenotis  population 
a  i)oinilat:on  of  high  tension  in  the 
work!'  Wo  to.)k  judicial  notice  that  the 
answer  is  "Yes." 

Third,  does  that  high  tension  threaten 
tb.o  peace  of  the  world,  or  at  least  F>eace 
in  that  area  of  the  world  i^which  the 
mdi'.-onoiis  population  lives? 

We  took  judicial  notice  that  the  an- 
swer is  "Yes." 

Tlio  result  is  that  no  matter  what 
Portut'ol  administers  as  territorial  policy, 
sho  lias  territories,  and  the  indigenous 
pnpiilation  in  tho.se  territories  is  becom- 
ui'T  a  ihieat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Tho  clear  duty  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
whi:h  is  the  leader,  unfortunately,  in 
the  world  today,  is  to  recognize  that  a 
continuation  of  the  colonial  policy  of 
I'ortu^jal,  Spain,  the  Union  of  South 
Afnca.  Belgiimi,  and  France  threatens 
■    the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  say  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today,  as  I  said  in  the 


United  Nations  last  fall,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  duty  now,  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  in  the  world,  to  change 
its  attitude  toward  colonialism,  and  to 
recognize  United  Nations  jurisdiction 
over  those  areas  of  high  tension  in  the 
world,  so  that  peace  can  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  God  that 
at  long  last  the  United  States  has  taken 
a  position  in  the  United  Nations  in  sup- 
port of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, of  which  we  have  boasted  through- 
out our  glorious  history,  but  on  which 
we  have  turned  our  backs  in  the  United 
Nations  during  the  last..*  years  of  ad- 
ministration in  this  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
certain  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
agree  with  me  that  while  we  are  calling 
upon  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and 
other  nations  among  our  allies  to  give 
consideration  to  the  liberation  of  colo- 
nies, it  would  be  a  rank  travesty  if  we 
forgot  to  call  updh  the  Soviet  Union  to 
liberate  the  captive  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  people  who  live  within  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Everyone  knows  there  are  captive  na- 
tions in  Europe  which  arc  subject  to  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Every- 
one knows  that  there  are  pejple  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  who  are  dominated  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  They  are  an  in- 
digenous population;  they  are  subject  to 
exploitation. 

The  Hungarians,  of  whom  I  spoke  yes- 
terday .  and  who  yesterday  were  cele- 
brating their  113th  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence, also  fall  in  that  category. 

Moreover.  I  should  say  that  we  would 
be  remiss  unless  we  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  has  followed  a 
course  under  which  16  nations  have  been 
given  Independence  since  1945.  and  that 
France  has  given  independence  to  15 
nations. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  the  hope  that  a  transition  will  take 
place.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oi-e- 
gon,  likewise,  will  agree  with  me  tl-iat 
independence  simply  cannot  be  granted. 
Belgium  granted  independence  to  the 
Congo  when  more  properly  a  trusteeship 
should  have  been  established.  All  these 
questions  must  be  explored  before  a 
course  can  be  followed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  resen'- 
ing  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — there  has  been  somewhat  of  an 
agreement  reached  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  morning 
hour  will  be  confined  to  morning  hour 
business.  Having  said  that,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  tell  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  in  a  speech  I  made  in  be- 
half of  my  Government  at  the  United 
Nations  last  year.  I  deplored  the  shock- 
ing colonialism  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Himgary.  I  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
scune  class  with  Portugal,  France.  Spain, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Belgiimi 
so  far  as  the  domination  and  subjuga- 
tion of  indigenous  people  are  concerned. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  the  Senate, 
as  I  did  in  the  official  report  I  filed  with 


the  Senate,  that  as  a  result  of  the  posi- 
tion we  took  in  my  speech  in  the  United 
Nations  against  the  colonialism  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  particular  reference 
to  Hungary,  we  received  the  highest 
majority  vote  the  United  States  received 
on  any  issue  last  fall  in  the  United 
Nations. 

In  passing,  I  wish  to  say  this  about 
what  my  friend  said  about  the  gradual- 
ism of  getting  into  the  matter  of  in- 
dependence: No  one  is  proposing  that  in- 
dependence be  obtained  overnight.  But 
we  propose  that  countries  be  prepared 
for  independence  That  is  why  I  have 
urLcd,  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, that  w.e  increase  the  number  of 
United  Nations  trusteeshii>s  before  in- 
dependence is  granted. 

But  we  cannot  excuse  the  complete 
failure  of  the  Belgian;:  to  prepare  the 
Congolese  for  independence.  The  record 
of  Belgium  in  the  Congo  is  a  shocking 
one;  and  the  record  of  Belgium  in 
Ruanda-Urundi.  whicn  will  be  the  next 
hotspot  in  Africa,  is  a  shocking  record 
cf  failure  to  live  up  to  responsibilities  to 
indigenous  people. 

That  is  why  I  want  the  United  Nations 
to  exercise  close  control  over  areas  in 
Africa  to  which  independence  has  not 
been  granted. 

But  I  cannot  escape  recognition  of  the 
fact  that,  as  regards  colonialism,  the 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  one 
whiCh  has  been  favorable  to  the  British 
exchequer;  and  those  who  eventually 
received  their  independence  received  it 
from  the  British  Crown  long  after  it  was 
due ;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British 
Crown  over  them  for  decades  was  to  the 
economic  advantage  of  the  British 
Crown. 

But  after  saying  that.  I  pay  my  high 
respects  for  the  training  of  the  indige- 
nous populations  that  the  British  have 
followed  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
.':o  that  when  independence  was  granted, 
there  would  be  among  the  indigenous 
lx)pulation.  leaders  who  could  take  over 
the  administration  of  government. 

France  and  Belgiiun,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  done  an  exceedingly  poor  job 
in  that  respect,  as  have  Portugal  and  the 
other  countries  which  should  proceed  to 
give  support  to  the  United  States  on  the 
issue  of  United  Nations  trusteeship  for 
indigenotis  people,  rather  than  oppose 
the  United  States  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  have  to  request  the  regular  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  dis- 
like to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse  1 ,  with  whose  enlightened 
views  on  most  subjects  I  agree  and  which 
I  thoroughly  applaud. 

But  in  his  recent  statement  on  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  think  he  has  been  a 
little  harsh. 

I  believe  that  on  the  contrary,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  adopted  a  very  en- 
lightened policy  toward  its  former  col-  *► 
onies.  It  has  liberated  them,  given  in- 
dependence to  India.  Ceylon,  Malaya, 
the  West  Indies  Federation,  Nigeria, 
Ghana,  and  is  in  the  process  of  liberat- 
ing others,  after  giving  them  an  admira- 
ble tutelage  in  goverrunent  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  self-rule. 
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In  that  connection.  I  may  say  that  at 
the  present  time  Aiistraba,  psu-t  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  is  making  plans 
to  !,'ive  independence  to  Western  Samoa. 

So  the  question  of  colonialism  is  not 
5)  Simple 

I  may  say  that  once  I  occupied  a 
uniquely  favorable  position  to  become 
ciware  of  the  multiple  aspects  of  colon- 
lalism.  in  that  I  was  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  agency  which  had  supervision  of 
our  Federal  relations  with  the  then  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virs^in  Islands,  and  for  a  time, 
the  Philippines.  Certainly  the  United 
.'States  was  slow  in  elevating  .some  of 
those  areas  to  the  status  in  which  they 
belong. 

I  am  fiank  to  .state  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  an  early  champion  of 
the  course  the  United  States  .somewhat 
belatedly  followed.  But  in  this  in- 
stance. I  feel  he  has  been  unduly  harsii 
on  our  good  friends,  the  British.  I  be- 
lieve the  British  have  done  very  well, 
and  have  .set  a  fine  example  to  otiier 
colonial  powers. 

As  we  look  throughout  the  world.  I 
think  we  can  understand  why  colonial- 
ism" has  become  a  bad  word,  but  colo- 
nialism, properly  conducted,  is  very 
important  m  training  peoples  for  in- 
dependence We  see  the  tragic  effects  of 
ending  colonialism  before  the  former 
colonials  are  ready.  The  Congo  is  a 
strikmg  example,  and  there  are  others. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  United  Kingdom 
can  be  held  responsible  for  Portugal  s 
continumg  colonialism  and  alleged  mis- 
deeds, to  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  referred. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr   GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  approve  of  the  votes  of  the 
United  Kingdom  cast  in  the  United  Na- 
tions on  the  colonialism  issue? 

Mr.  GRU^ENING.     Not  all  of  them,  no 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  approve  of  any  of  them?  If  so, 
I  wish  he  would  name  one. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  United 
Kmgdom  voted  in  line  with  the  posi- 
tion which  has  been  taken  by  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Prance  and  the  Union  0: 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  think  if  we  set 
oui-  own  house  in  order,  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  criticize  others.  For 
many  years  we,  ourselves,  were  living  in 
a  class  house.  We  are  now  getting  out 
of  it,  and  we  should  forbear  to  throw 
stones. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  make  a  statement  on  this  subject.  I 
cannot  remain  silent  and  seemingly  give 
acquiescence  to  the  denunciation  which 
has  been  made  of  our  allies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I^t  the 
Chair  state  that,  according  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  state- 
ments in  the  morning  bour  are  limited 
to  3  mmutes.  Until  morning  business  is 
concluded,  a  Senator  who  la  recognized 
IS  entitled  to  speak  for  not  more  than  3 
minutes,  although  subaequentiy  he  can 
be  recognized  for  a  second  time  or  for 
a  third  time. 


At  this  time  th.?  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  Pre.sident  I  rec- 
ognize that  when  the  first  shot  of  the 
Revolution  was  f.red  in  our  country,  it 
sounded  throughout  the  world  as  a  sig- 
nal for  free  people  to  seek  ind^ixnclnu'c; 
and  I  recognize  the  yearnini:  of  penple 

But  I  also  recogni/e  that  our  histoi  ic 
f!  lends  have  been  the  F-":ench,  the  Bnt- 
i.sh,  the  B-^!'Tians  and  the  Netheilands. 
and  I  think  they  have  tried  to  do  a  de- 
cent job  I  cert:\in!y  c.innot  put  theni 
in  the  sa'ne  cate^'ory  wuh  Corr.inuru.st 
Russia;  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  put  them 
m  the  same  cat-s-iory  with  Communist 
Ru'^sia.  I  would  I'.ave  to  twist  my  mind 
unci  make  an  arnficial  grouping  So  I 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  not  state  my 
1  ns:t.on  on   that    matter 

The  PRPISIDINO  OFFICE:;.  I>-  there 
further  morning  business'' 


AMENDMENTS      TO       I'Ht:       BAv'ON- 
DAVIS  ACT 

Mr.  KUCIIEL  Mr.  President.  I  am 
'Honored  to  join  the  di:-;tin;:;':;shed  ma- 
jority wh;p,  the  .Scnatcr  from  Minnesota 
Mr.  HfMPFiKEvl.  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion S  1360  ■  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Almost  a  thud  of  a  century  ago.  Con- 
';re.>s  wisely  dete. mined  that  uherc  Fed- 
(-.  al  tax  d'tllars  ueie  to  be  u.->ed  foi  con- 
-auction,  the  pievailing  wages  of  the 
aiea  for  the  .same  cla.ss  of  labor  on  .sim- 
ilar work  in  the  locality  should  apply  to 
that  con-itrucLion.  Con-;:es.s  by  thi.^  ac- 
tion s<jui-'lit  to  pr---. ent  che.ip  labor  fruui 
lit'inu'  innx)rted,  and  thus  undercutting 
the  employment  oppoilunilu-i  available 
for  local  c.ti.eiis. 

I  have  long  advocated  tlus  approach 
by  the  Federal  (lOvernment  and  I  am 
.x\j.'i  to  iL'ull  that  I  helped  m  1936.  to 
.Uiain  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  multibillion-dollar  40,000-mr,e  in- 
terstate hiuhwav  program  which  ap- 
plied the  Davi.^-Bacon  prinnple  to  that 
rotistruction.  In  urgmk'  tiiat  amend- 
ment almost  5  years  a:(),  I  said  that  the 
application  of  the  prevailing  wage  law 
meant  to  t!;e  people  of  my  State: 

Our  local  working  people  will  be  Riveii 
the  st.itut.iry  .uss-.irance  by  the  Cuiigress 
tJiat.  In  working  (.n  .1  public  construction 
j'lb.  t.bpy  w'lUki  have  the  same  levfl  ul  In- 
come or  s.ilary  which  they  wjuU  have  il 
thoy  are  wnrkln?  in  sinulnr  ftitfrprlses  lii 
that  localltT,  It  also  m'''.ins  that  the  loc-.il 
contractor  who  hud  hx-al  pfiple  wnrkms: 
for  him  would  not  be  .subject  to  the  iui?.ard 
that  Bonie  contrac'^r  from  another  part  .f 
the  Country  might  underbid  h:in  uu  the 
basla  that  he  co  I'.d  Import  rheap  Libor 
Into  that  area  and  cou'.d  u:;di'rb;d  the  l-- 
cal  contrar'or.  anc  depross  the  looa!  econ- 
omy 

When  the  Da.is-Bacon  .\ci  became 
law  in  1931.  almost  all  of  our  wa^e- 
earntng  popul.'ition  worked  solely  for 
wages.  As  we  all  know,  the  tendency, 
especially  in  the  postwar  period,  under 
our  collective  bargaining  system  is  not 
merely  to  negotiite  for  wage  increases 
but  also  for  such  fringe  benefits  as  wel- 
fare and  pension  f'lnds.  These  funds 
provide  special  benefits  for  hospitaliza- 
tion, sickness.  ai:cident.  and  disability 
insurance  as  well  as  supplementary  un- 


employment compen.siilion.  life  insur- 
ance and  apprenticeship  and  training 
p.c^crams  This  crowing  trend  bc^an 
liunni:  the  Second  World  War  when 
there  was  a  freeze  on  wages  and  in- 
iie.iM's  weif  permitted  only  for  the  so- 
callf^d  ■  fringes  "  1  h"v  are  now  a  basic 
fact  of  our  inilu.'tnal  life  aureed  upon 
:it  the  bit  r>:  a  in  mi;  table 

Wiien  toesc  i)lan.-;  I^'khm  10  cents  per 
hour  per  m.an  as  an  employ,  r  contiibu- 
tinn  was  uncommon  Now.  over  15  years 
larer.  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for 
employers  to  contribute  as  much  as  25 
cen's  per  hour  ix-r  man  to  lh,»'.'-e  welfare 
and  pen.sion  funds.  Indeed,  in  some 
{■arts  of  Ihc  construcii'  ri  indu.>try.  these 
layments  are  now  almost  50  cents  ptr 
I'.our  ()cr  man.  Thus,  a  substantial  part 
of  employee  earnin^-'s  consist  of  these 
benefits,  whether  employer  or  employee 
lirovided 

In  the  construction  industry  alone, 
there  are  over  4.800  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  Most  of  these  arc  of  the  welfare 
\ar!et>  and  almost  2  200  of  th«  4  8()0  are 
ba.sed  solely  on  employer  contributions. 
.Another  one-third  of  these  plans  is  built 
up  by  jninf  contributions  by  both  cm- 
I'loyer  and  employe  Almost  700  ar" 
dependent  on  empl'-'vee  contributions 
alon--  Still  others  are  based  on  a  .shar- 
ing anan'tement  with  general  union 
funds  and  i  mplover  contributions 

The  US  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates that  almost  71  percent  of  the 
work'Ts  m  the  building  and  construction 
industry  are  covered  by  negotiated  con- 
tracts wliich  provide  for  some  welfare 
and  pension  benefits  Yet.  under  the 
present  interpretation  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  law,  these  benefits  which  in  most 
eases  come  to  over  one-tenth  of  a  work- 
'•r  3  iiourly  earnings  are  not  considered 
in  det'-rmining  the  prevailing  wage. 
This  means  that  contractors  who  do  not 
!iu\e  such  pro^ran-.s  for  their  employees 
c:in  conie  into  an  area  and,  with  their 
cost  of  labor  greatly  reduced,  succes.';- 
fully  underbid  already  established  firms 
which  do  provide  such  benefits.  This  is 
unfair  and  unreasonable.  Such  a  situa- 
t!  >n  was  the  reason  for  the  original  pas- 
-Tk'e  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It  is  the 
I'-a.'  on  why  Coiifrress  on  several  occasions 
!;as  applied  the  provisions  of  this  worth- 
while legislation  to  succeeding  Federal 
cnn.stnictinn  programs,  such  as  airports. 
iiousin'^,  and  highways. 

Th'^  amendment  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
.•\ct  uluch  I  liave  Jointly  coauthored 
would  rectify  this  inequity  by  requiring 
tlie  St^oretaiy  of  Labor  to  take  into  ac- 
count in  his  determination  of  the  pre- 
vailing wage  the  contractor  payments  to 
health  and  welfare,  retirement,  and  ap- 
prenticeslup  funds.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  It  is  imperative  th.at  this  Congress 
bring  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  into 
conformity  with  the  practices  of  modern 
labor-management  relations 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  consider  it  a  rare 
privilege  to  work  on  the  legislation  with 
the  Senator  from  California.  We  have 
jomed  together  before  in  an  effort  to 
improve  tlie  Bacon -Da  vti  Act.    We  are 
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going  to  do  everything  we  can  this  time 
to  bring  about  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  amendments  which  we  have  sug- 
fcosted  are  amendments  which  have  met 
V  :tli  the  approval  of  experts  in  labor- 
management  relations;  and  I  am  confl- 
d-iit  they  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try. 

I  Lhaxilc  tlie  Senator  from  California 
for  his  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  a:sle.  I  only  hope  I  may  do  as  well 
on  this  .side  of  the  aisle. 


attempts  to  change  the  names  by  which 
historic  areas  in  California — or  any- 
where else,  for  that  matter — for  centu- 
ries have  been  known. 


CH.AN.NEL  ISLANDS  A  HISTORIC 
NAME 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  it  is.  I  support,  desirable, 
and.  on  occasion,  necessiiry  to  break 
with  tlie  past  and  to  change  practices 
and  habits,  in  the  interest  of  making 
progress. 

But.  as  a  CaUfornian.  I  vigorously  ob- 
ject to  any  willy-nilly,  cfl-with-the-old- 
on-with-the-new  concept  of  discarding 
honored  and  long  standing  names  by 
which  areas  in  our  State  have  been 
known  over  many,  many  generations. 

Each  State  and  each  nation,  all 
around  the  globe,  take  great  pride  In 
Uieir  heritage.  Historical  sites  are  care- 
fully marked.  With  reverence  do  they 
observe  the  symbols  of  the  past  which 
live  on.  With  pride  do  they  seek  to  pre- 
serve them.  Descendants  of  pioneers, 
and  newcomers  too.  respect  the  shrines 
which  tie  today  with  yesterday.  It 
would  be,  I  think,  a  desecration  to 
change  the  names  by  which  they  have 
ever  been  known. 

California  has  done  honor  to  fearless 
explorers,  to  the  intrepid  Spanish  priests 
who  trod  our  soil  before  the  (Jnited 
States  was  born,  and  who  left  behind 
them  the  treasured  missions  which  grace 
our  State.  We  have  honored  early  trad- 
ers and  business  entrepreneurs,  the  dis- 
coverers of  gold,  and  many  others  of 
other  eras. 

Across  the  channel  from  the  beautiful 
city  of  Santa  Barbara  are  the  equally 
beautiful  Channel  Islands.  By  that 
name  they  have  been  known  for  cen- 
turies. 

Now.    regrettably    some    propose    to 
change  the  name  of  the  Channel  Ty^nf^i^ 
Some  now  assert  that  the  chain  should 
be  renamed  for  Juan  Rodriguez  CabriUo. 

Mr.  President,  they  are  wrong.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  distinguished  CalifomiaD,  4 
true  lover  of  our  State's  history,  the  pub- 
lisher of  one  of  our  most  respected  news- 
papers, a  former  able  UJS.  Senator 
from  our  State,  spoke  out  agair»ft  such 
a  tampering  with  history.  Former  Sen- 
ator Thomas  M.  Storke  published,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara News-Press,  an  editorial  in  which 
it  was  stated: 

The  Channel  Islands  haw  bome  their 
name  since  1603,  when  SebactUn  Vlacatno 
sailed  through  the  wild  paavige  wUdi  to* 
called  the  Santa  Barbara  ChaniMl  la  honor 
of  the  saint's  day,  December  4.  Tlier*  Is 
no  good  reason  now,  any  more  thaa  tfaar* 
was  S  years  mgo.  to  abandon  asers  than  SM 
years  of  usage  to  aocommodate  «a  tadlvlfl- 
ual's  whim. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree.  We  ou^t  to 
devote  our  time  to  better  ttdngs  thm 


THE  P03TAL  SEP.VICE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Prcsiricnt.  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Post  OCQcc  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittco.  I  wa3  much  interested  in  the 
remarks  on  Iho  postal  rcrvicc  made 
March  7  by  my  dibLin.-juishcd  collcasuc, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Sou!!i  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Johnston!,  chairman  cf  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  was  not  on'y  inteif .^ti-J.  but  more 
tlian  a  little  .surprised,  that  former 
Postmaster  Gericral  Summcrrifld  was 
accused,  in  this  spcccii,  of  throwing  tin- 
sel into  tlic  eyes  of  Congress.  This,  to 
mc,  seems  a  downgrading  of  Congress, 
for  surely  there  mu.st  be  some  discern- 
ing members  of  the  majority  Democratic 
Party  who  would  not  be  bedazzled  by 
the  tinsel,  iftiii.sel  there  were. 

My  distinguislied  colleague  refers  al- 
so to  what  he  termed  a  snow  job  hav- 
ing been  perpetrated  on  Congress  and 
the  people  by  the  former  Postmaster 
General.  I  am  wondering  if  he  is  not 
being  confused  by  the  record  snow  which 
buried  so  much  of  the  eastern  seaboard 
this  past  winter.  Having  been  through 
this,  especially  the  night  before  the  re- 
cent inaugural,  perhaps  he  thought  that 
the  Postmaster  General  was  in  some  way 
to  blame. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  we  in  Kansas 
are  accustomed  to  some  mighty  snow- 
storms, and  I  believe  we  can  recognize 
a  snow  job  if  we  see  one.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  snow  job  is  the  one 
that  is  being  done  now. 

OBJBCTIVIS 

Mr.  President,  our  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  quotes 
President  Eisenhower  on  the  objectives 
he  laid  down  to  the  Postmaster  General 
when  he  assumed  office.  There  were 
three  objectives  or  goals  set  up  by  Mr. 
Elsenhower  to  the  Postmaster  General. 
I  quote  them: 

Plrst,  give  the  American  people  the  kind 
of  postal  service  they  must  have  In  a  grow- 
ing economy. 

Second,  reduce  the  postal  deficit  through 
economics  and  ^pUcatlon  of  modern  man- 
agement techniques. 

Third,  persuade  the  Congress  to  complete 
the  Job  of  balancing  the  postal  deficit  by 
relieving  the  Department  of  subsidy  bur- 
dens, by  reimbursing  us  for  charges  for  serv- 
ices to  other  agencies,  and  by  adjusting  pos- 
tal rates  to  offset  postal  costs. 

Let  me  call  particular  attention,  Mr. 
President,  to  that  third  point: 

Persuade  the  Congress  to  complete  the  job 
of  balancing  the  postal  deficit  by  relieving 
th«  Departmeat  of  subsidy  btirdens,  by  relm- 
iMBslnc  us  for  charges  to  other  agencies, 
aatf  bv  adjusting  postal  rates  to  offset 
pTfTtsI  itftrts 

Ifr.  President,  postal  deficits  are  not 
Mmethliig  new.  They  will  not  end 
wci  night.  Nothing  can  or  will  happen 
mdeM  Gonfreas  takes  some  action.  I 
wffl  be  Tery  much  txAtanatteA  to  see  what 
this  Denocntlc  admtnlstratton  will 
reoommend   and   what   action  win  be 


taken   by   the   Democratic   majority   in 
each  House  to  rectify  this  longstanding 

problem. 

TH.EMENDOUS    OPEHATION 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  a 
tremendous  job.  It  handles  more  mail 
than  r.ll  of  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. 

In  1960.  64  billion  pieces  of  mail  flowed 
tiiiouk^h  some  41  000  postal  facilities 
servicing  piactically  every  home  and  re- 
in jte  farm  in  our  Ncition. 

When  the  Republican  administra'.ion 
came  into  power  in  1953,  postal  em- 
ployees handled  the  mail  in  much  the 
same  fashion  as  when  the  Department 
wa3  set  up  185  years  ago  by  Benjamin 
Franlilin. 

In  1953,  the  Department  was  handlin.; 
50  billion  pieces  of  mail  through  its 
41,000  pwstal  installations,  manned  by 
some  520.0C0  employees.  The  total  value 
of  transactions  amounted  to  $18  billion 
a  year.  The  Department  was  limping 
along  with  its  old-fashioned  methods. 
Mechanization,  as  we  know  it  in  modern 
industrial  processing  plants,  had  not 
been  applied  to  mail  handling. 

MODERNIZATION    INSTALLED 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  had  much  to  say  about  Opera- 
tion Turnkey,  an  experiment  in  modern 
mechanized  methods. 

Would  he,  I  ask,  fail  to  install  ex- 
perimental modern  methods?  Would 
he,  instead,  keep  on  with  the  same  old 
outmoded  methods  which  found  mail 
sorted  on  sidewalks  and  in  alleys?  Or 
would  he  try  to  speed  operations  by  in- 
stalling more  modem  methods  which, 
when  perfected,  would  not  only  give  bet- 
ter service  but  save  manpower  and  ex- 
I>enses? 

Knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  working 
with  him  on  postal  problems,  I  know 
he  is  forward  looking,  and  therefore  will 
approve  of  more  modem  methods  of 
operation. 

As  we  must  experiment  with  our  var- 
ious rockets  and  satellites  until  a  per- 
fect system  is  worked  out,  so,  too,  we 
must  experiment  with  new  postal  ma- 
chinery until  the  operation  is  a  success. 

I  was  much  interested  to  read  recently 
that  the  postal  employees  themselves  be- 
lieve in  Operation  Turnkey  and  are 
sure  of  its  success.  I  may  add  that, 
when  it  is  operating  perfectly,  as  it  will, 
this  perfection  will  take  place  imder  the 
present  Democratic  administration,  and 
they,  no  doubt,  will  then  take  credit 
for  this  improvement. 

OTHER    SUCCISSrUL    IHNOVATIONS 

Mr.  President,  after  20  years  of  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  we  found,  in 
1953,  the  Department's  accounting  sys- 
tem archaic.  Many  statements  and  re- 
ports essential  to  good  management  did 
not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  public  accountants  were 
employed  in  financial  operations  for  the 
first  time.  Centralized  accounting  fimc- 
tions  were  set  up  to  permit  preparation 
of  payrolls,  settlement  of  claims,  and 
similar  operations.  The  accounts  are 
now  on  an  accrual  basis  and  up  to  date. 
Employees   receive   their   paychecks    on 
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time  and  in  the  right  amounts  Pay- 
mt-nts  to  transportation  companies  and 
other  suppliers  are  on  a  current  basis 
'i  here  are  complete  financial  reports  a 
tew  days  after  the  end  of  each  period 
And  those  are  facts  that  can  be  ver- 
ified— not  a  snow  job. 

^lODtRN     PERSONKEL    SYSTEM     INST^LIFD 

The  personnel  system  when  the  Re- 
pubhcan  administration  took  over  was 
in  a  mess  Personnel  costs  currently 
iit3sorb  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  budget 

In  some  cases,  supervisors  were  paid 
les.s  than  their  workers.  There  wa.'^ 
no  system  for  equating  pay  with  respon- 
sibility With  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau  of  Personnel  in  1953.  it  was  pos- 
sible to  adopt  a  classification  and  com- 
pensation system  which  assured  pay 
commensurate  with  responsibility 

The  Bureau  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
creates  employee  trainmg  programs 
safety  education,  the  review  of  grievance 
appeals,  anu  is  making  awards  to  em- 
ployees for  valuable  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  service. 

PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES 

Post  offlces.  by  1953,  had  become  gen- 
erally   too   small   to   handle   the   maiLs 
Mail  had  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  on 
sidewalks  and  other  unprotected  areas 
To  correct  these  conditions,  commer- 
cicti    leasing    techniques    were    adopted 
Through  the  leasing  of  new  post  office 
structures,  built  and  owned  by  private 
capital,  more  than  5.600  new  buildings 
w.^re  provided. 

Better  working  conditions  were  pro- 
vided and  large  new  structures  were  de- 
signed for  mail  handling  of  the  future — 
which  will  be  by  machines  in  one-  or 
two-floor  air-conditioned  structures  lo- 
cated away  from  the  congested  city 
ai  eas,  providing  ample  room  for  trucks 
to  load  and  unload  without  causing,  or 
suffering  from,  city  traffic  jams 

There  are  now  electronic  sorters  on  the 
production  Ime  of  some  post  offices 
Large  conveyor  systems  are  installed  in 
about  a  dozen  large  facilities.  Cullers 
are  in  operation.  Some  75  high  speed 
facer  cancelers  are  being  Installed  The 
electronic  reading  and  automatic  coding 
of  addresses  is  far  advanced. 

Mr  President,  these  are  modern  in- 
novations which  not  only  speed  up  postal 
operations,  but  save  many  man-hours  of 
backbreaking  work. 

Decentralization  of  management,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Penrose-Overstreei 
Commission  as  long  ago  as  1909,  and 
aeain  in  1949  by  the  Hoover  Commission, 
has  been  completed.  This  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  postal  system. 

Among  other  improvements  is  the  air- 
lifting of  preferential  mall  by  the  Na- 
tions commercial  scheduled  airlines  on 
a  space-available  basis.  Delivery  of  2 
billion  pieces  of  mail  each  year  is  now 
advanced  from  24  to  48  hours  by  this 
means  This.  I  may  point  out.  was  ac- 
complished with  no  Increase  in  cost  to 
•he  Post  Office  Department. 

Carrier  service  has  been  expanded  to 
accommodate  the  9,300,000  families  who 
have  made  up  the  suburban  growth 
around  our  cities,  and  carrier  service  was 


established  in  1  COO  new  communities. 
In  addition,  .some  900.000  additional  busi- 
ne.ss  firms  now  havp  carrier  ser\ice 

OTHER    >  FW    SERVICES 

Among  other  new  services  there  wrie 
added  to  the  rural  delivery  1.400.000 
farm  families  alcnt;  the  more  .sparsely 
.settled  routes  who  had  not  hen-tofoit- 
enjoyed  mail  delivi-ry  to  their  homes 

Hours  of  mail  window  service  in  the 
post  offices  h:ive  been  tailored  to  meet 
local  requ.renients 

Certified  mail  wa.s  estabh.^hed  to  pio- 
vid^^  for  a  certitiid  delivery  .service  for 
mail  of  no  mtim-ic  value  at  les.s  co.stly 
rates  than  b.  id  b.  en  required  for  regis- 
teied  mail 

Combination  mail  p.oa  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  .send  related  mes.sa£;es  in  the 
parcel  post  package 

The  proce.-vs  of  buying  a  money  order 
has  been  made  tasi-  r  and  quicker  and 
a  new  money  urdt-r  form  has  sub.^tan- 
tially  reduced  the  possibility  of  fraud 
as.'aiiist  our  prop  c  and  a^'amst  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Stamp  veiidu  «  machines  eliminate 
waitinu  iines  n  nd  supply  after-hour 
service 

Specialized  c.impai^in.s  have  been 
made  ai;ain>t  mail  frauds,  thievery  and 
other  offen.ses  against  po.,tal  laws  Ar- 
rests and  convictions  for  Ihf.st-  offenses 
in  1960  were  50  percent  more  numeious 
tb.an  in  1953 

The  Post  Office  Depar'.nient  sought 
and  obtained  stronger  laws  to  cope  with 
tb.e  problem  of  ob.scenity  through  the 
malls,  with  tlie  result  that  there  were 
130  percent  mon'  arrest.s  and  convictions 
for  this  offen.sf  ;n  1960  than  in  1953. 

During  the  past  8  years  t.he  Depart- 
ment increa.sed  its  participation  m  tiie 
activities  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
and  the  Postmaster  General  was  desig- 
nated as  Chan  man  of  the  important 
Consultative  Committee  on  Pcxstal  Stud- 
ies of  the  Univer.sal  Postal  Commi.s,sion 
The  Department  aLso  participated  m  the 
activities  of  tlie  Postal  Union  of  the 
Aniericas  and  Spam  Through  all  these 
activities  there  was  an  increu.sing  under- 
standing and  giX)d  will  through  the  in- 
terchange of  irleas  between  tb.e  i)ostal 
.services  of  all  nations. 

DF.tllll  MAJOR      TASK 

One  of  th*"  major  tasks  and  major 
objectives  of  the  Postmaster  General 
wa.s  to  eliminate  the  postal  deficit 

When  the  postal  .service  was  first  es- 
tablished, and  for  the  first  30  years  of 
Its  operation,  the  Department  enjoyed  a 
15  percent  profit,  and.  since  its  beginning 
through  World  War  II,  the  average  an- 
nual loss  amounted  to  les,s  than  $30 
million. 

Since  1946.  the  average  annual  loss  in- 
crea.sed to  $55fi  million 

In  1952.  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  pre- 
vious Democratic  administration,  the 
postal  deficit  was  $720  million  Actions 
requested  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  Congress  approved,  established 
reimbursement  to  the  Department  for 
free  service  rendered  other  Government 
agencies  and  removed  airline  subsidies 
as  an  element  of  postal  costs.  These  ac- 
tions, together  with  other  major  econo- 
mies, reduced  the  armual  deficit  to  a  low 
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million  by  the  end  of  fiscal 


point  of  $363 
year  19.^,') 

Thi(jui,;b.  op.  laimt;  emciencies.  28  per- 
cent moie  m  111  was  handled,  with  an 
incira-se  of  only  13  percent  in  man- 
hours. 

Rates  weif  laised  for  iM)stal  services  in 
lho.se  areas  where  there  'Aas  administra- 
tive authority  to  do  so.  producing  $300 
million  in  additional  levenues  annuallv 
In  1958  t'ont^iess  granted  geneial  late 
mcreis<\s  to  the  e.xtcnt  ot  StiOo  million 
annually 

These  uicrea.ses  howeMi  b.aM'  r.'^t 
k'-pt  pare  with  the  mciea.sis  :n  lo.si.  . 
surh  H'^  the  pay  .ncieiuses  and  empio;. ee 
fiingc  benefits,  totaling  $i>0(i  million  an- 
nuallN  md  tlie  railio.id  rate  mciea.ses 
of  moi.'  t' m  $100  million  annually 

Those,  Ml  Pi'sidfii'  are  the  lacts, 
ci^sily  verified 

The  only  'snow"  is  itiat  of  cont.nuing 
deficits  which  ha-,  r  <n  .\<.fd  under  ottier 
Postma-tfi  Gi'in'ials  ever  since  World 
War  II  The  only  tinsel  here  is  the  tar- 
nished tins'l  of  unfounded  criticism 

Mr  President  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
s'  iNineiit  t)i\  March  7,  also  stati-d  that 
h''  expected  to  introduce  legislation  m 
the  near  future  which  would  require  that 
all  appointmeiit,s  m  the  Post  Office  Dt>- 
partment  to  positions,  the  pay  of  which 
IS  $10,000  or  more,  be  submitted  to  the 
US   Senate  for  confirmation 

This  would  be  a  violation  of  what  I 
oelieve  to  be  the  basis  of  oui  civil  serv- 
ice system  and  the  opening  of  the  old 
l>r>litical  spoils  system 

Our  Nation  has  for  years  been  build- 
iTiif  a  merit  system  for  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  It  is  e.ssential  that  it  be  kept 
without  legard  t<')  pt^litics 

I  can  a.ssure  the  chairman  and  our 
Federal  employees,  if  and  lAhen  this 
matter  is  up  for  consideration.  I  shall 
opiwise  ii  with  all  the  \igor  at  my  com- 
mand 


IHK   B   70  STATUS  REPORT 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  President 
the  F'resident  s  assurance  that  he  would 
develop^  modern  weapons  came  happily 
to  the  ears  of  us  who  have  heard  that 
he  mii^ht  yield  to  the  urgings  of  those 
who  .see  no  future  for  the  manned  air- 
craft The  B-70  is  the  only  really  new 
wea()*Mi  now  being  developed  by-  oui 
country  I  refer  to  it  as  the  only  one 
because  of  its  new  concept  of  design, 
speed  and  carrying  capacity  Added 
to  these  highly  desirable  features  we  add 
the  ultimate  one — the  human  bram 
Black  boxes,  computers,  transistors,  and 
guidance  systems  all  have  their  place, 
but  for  the  maximum  in  the  use  of  to- 
day's firepower  man  can  best  make  the 
determinations  which  will  bi'ing  succe.ss 
to  the  mission. 

A  lot  has  been  said  of  the  B-70.  but  I 
doubt  that  my  colleagues  realize  the  im- 
mensity of  this  project  or  the  amount  of 
planning,  man-hours,  and  money  which 
have  gone  into  it.  I  have  had  compiled 
for  me  information  which  I  feel  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  fellow  Senators  and  I 
ask  that  this  be  printed  at  this  pomt  in 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  InfOT- 
mation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Synopsis  or  B-70  Statxjb  Rxtokt 

Tbe  ^70  U  a  mach  3  Intoroonttnental 
bomber  capable  of  flying  four  UmM  faster 
and  two  Umec  higher  than  the  B-62,  which 
It  wUl  replace  as  the  principal  TJS.  mannurt 
air  weapon. 

The  research  and  development  program 
for  the  B-70  bomber  was  commenced  in  1055. 
when  study  contracts  were  awarded  to  North 
American  and  Boeing  for  declgn  of  the 
weap>on8  systems  and  to  Xntematlonal  Busi- 
ness Machines  for  design  and  development 
of  the  bomblng-navlgatlori  sjrst^m.  A  con- 
tract was  also  awarded  tc-  General  Electric 
for  engine  development 

In  December  1957,  North  American  was 
designated  the  prime  ccmtractor  for  the 
weapons  systems  and  awarded  a  development 
contract.  During  the  next  2  years — up  to 
the  time  the  B-70  progrrjn  was  redirected 
to  a  single  prototype  program — the  following 
prograna  was  accomplished : 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  program  (a 
mach  3  bomber  force  captible  of  Interconti- 
nental missions  without  refueling)  were 
established,  and  the  erort  neceaBary  to 
achieve  them  was  defined  and  scheduled. 

2.  The  Industry  team  had  been  selected 
and  the  subcontractors  were  operating  under 
deflnltlve  or  letter  contracts  (for  list,  please 
see  app  A) .  Many  of  the  second-  and  third- 
tier  suppliers  had  been  selected. 

3.  Conceptual  design  of  the  complete 
weapon  system.  Including;  airframe,  engine, 
and  subsystems,  was  finished  and  the  mock- 
up  board  review  had  taknn  place. 

4  The  major  engineering  problems  affect- 
ing the  feasibility  of  the  B-70  aa  a  mach  S- 


erulati^  Intercontinental  strategic  bomber 
hMt  lieen  aolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Air  Force.  While  more  engineering  work 
mmalnfl.  no  inventions  were  required. 

6.  Nine  test  engines  had  been  fabricated 
and  bad  accumulated  more  than  1 ,000  hours 
at  tact  stand  operation. 

6.  A  manufacturing  development  program 
(or  the  required  steel  airframe  structures  was 
well  advanced.  New  techniques  had  been 
developed  in  the  essential  areas'^of  brazing 
and  welding  stainless  steel,  and^{%st  panels 
had  been  manufactured. 

7.  New  principles  had  been  developed  in 
all  the  subsystems  where  required,  and  ap- 
pllcatians  were  in  various  stages  of  fabrica- 
tion and  test. 

8.  Detailed  design  of  the  airframe  and 
most  subsystems  was  underway,  rele.ise  of 
engineering  drawings  for  the  airframe  had 
been  started,  and  fabrication  of  tooling  had 
commenced  for  the  manufacture  of  test  parts 
and  components. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  B  70  design 
competition  to  the  redirection  of  the  pro- 
gram on  December  1,  1959,  an  accumulative 
total  of  ♦334.800.000  was  spent  on  the  B-70. 
This  figure  Includes  funds  sp>ent  by  North 
American  and  its  subcontractors,  by  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.  during  the  design  competition 
phase  up  to  December  1957  and  by  General 
Klectrle  for  development  of  the  engine.  It 
also  Includes  the  amount  spent  by  Inter- 
national Bustnees  Machines  Corp.  on  devel- 
opment of  the  bomblng-navlgatlon  subsys- 
tem prior  to  Its  being  made  a  subcontractor 
to  North  American  during  the  1958  Air  Force 
fiscal  year.  Up  to  that  time  IBM  held  a 
ooatraet  directly  with  the  Air  Force. 

A  sununary  of  the  annual  funding  and 
expenditure*  under  the  B-70  program 
tbrough  the  IMO  fiscal  year  Is  shown  In  the 
following  table: 


li   70  funiiing  and  tjpcnditwre*  through  1960  Government  ffcal  year 

(In  tbousands  of  dollais] 


(iov«min«m  fiscal  3«tkr 

1 

IBM 

12.500 

».aoo 

7,900 

1ME7 

ISflB 

70,500 
64,200 
41,000 

1B50 

I960 

Cumulative 

total  throuph 

I'JOO  fiscal 

year 

iiviilfaMi' In  pniprnTi         _.     . 

1  lulled  I'V  r  ."^   Airliirce      

4.W0 

30.600 
»,400 

236,300 
214.  lUU 
153,700 

160,000 

183,400 
20S,70(I 

617.  800 
6U0,M)0 

EipemVd  hy  eontxBrtors        ..    

'439,300 

1  rumuhitivf  contractop;  rtpornnturw  through  Nov.  30,  IBM,  totaled  »334,SOO,000.  incluiliiy!  $1S(5.«X),000  spent 
bv  Ncrth  .\nifriciiii:iii.!  Us  siil<- )iitr.>ctors.  $06,700,000  by  Oeneral  Electric,  and  $42,300,000  by  InUniailoiiaJ  Business 
Ik^Mshloes  and  lioelnc  under  dlreict  contracts  with  the  Air  Fores. 


Thus  tile  development  of  the  B-70  weapon 
system  was  well  underway  and  engineering 
drawing  release  for  the  air  vehicles  was  Just 
commencing,  when  the  B-70  program  was 
redirected  to  a  single  air  vehicle  XB-70  pro- 
gram in  December  1939.  The  XB-70  is 
defined  as  a  complete  airframe  wltb  all 
subsystems  necessary  for  flying  and  air- 
worthiness testing,  but  without  those  sub- 
systems necessary  for  li  bombing  weapon 
E>-^t.em.  All  major  air  vehicle  subsystem 
programs  were  reorlente«d  to  the  XB-70  re- 
quirements, and  the  military  subsystems 
were  canceled.  However,  under  an  Air  Force 
contract,  IBM  continued  to  carry  on  devel- 
opment of  Uie  bomblng-navlgatlon  system 
at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  effort  under  the  redirected  (XB-70) 
progruju  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  The  objective  was  changed  to  that  of 
providing  (within  the  greatly  reduced  fund- 
ing) a  single  prototype  air  vehicle  capable 
of  mach  3  cruise,  but  without  those  subsys- 
tems necessary  for  a  bombing  weapon  sys- 
tem. The  programing  and  scheduling  were 
revised  accordingly,  and  the  first  flight  date 
was  slipped  approximately  1  year. 

a  The  subcontract  team  previously  built 
up  prior  to  redirection  was  substantially 
changed;     some    contracts    were    canceled. 


while   others    were    narrowed    in    scope    (for 
details,  please  nee  app.  B) . 

3.  Developmental  effort  on  the  airframe 
structure  continued. 

4.  Becaxise  the  military  requirement  had 
been  deleted,  many  of  the  related  airframe 
subsystems  and  components  were  greatly 
reduced  in  performance  and  scope  and  Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment  was  substi- 
tuted where  feasible.  For  example,  the  en- 
vironmental control  system  was  cut  down 
and  altered  because  it  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  alr-condltion  the  military  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

5.  Development  of  the  engine  and  the 
bombing-navigation  sjrstem  continued  at 
reduced  levels  under  direct  Air  Force  con- 
tracts with  General  Electric  and  IBM. 

6.  Th»  other  military  subsystems  (defen- 
sive and  mission  and  traf&c  control)  were 
canceled. 

7.  In  September  1960,  when  the  B-70  was 
reinstated  as  a  ftill  weapon  system  being  de- 
veloped for  operational  use,  total  release  of 
engineering  drawings  for  manufacture  of 
the  prototype  airframe  was  approaching 
completion  (date  of  completion,  December  2, 
1060). 

During  the  period  December  1,  1959,  to 
October  1,  1980,  the  program  contractors 
spent  $145,800,000.     This  Includes  the  costs 


of  terminating  contracts  and  redirecting  the 
effort  on  the  subcontracts  affected. 

From  the  beginning  of  design  competition 
in  the  1956  fiscal  year  to  the  reinstatement 
of  the  weapon  system  program,  the  cimiula- 
tive  expenditures  by  the  contractors  on  the 
B-70  program  totaled  (480,600.000. 

Additional  funding  and  expenditiu'ee  un- 
der the  B-70  program  for  the  1961  fiscal  year 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

B-70  funding  and  expenditures  through  1961 

Government  fiscal  year 

fin  thous.inds  of  dollars] 


f;ovcriinM'ri'  r.scal  vcaf 


Cuma-I 

lative 

thTtraph' 

106U     I 

fiscal 

year 


1061 


I 


Cumu- 
lative 
total 

throucb 
1961 
fiscil 
year 


ApproiJiiated  by  Conprrss  or 

oUierwlae    miilc    available  1 

to  jirogmm     J  517.  900"  265.000!  782.800 

landed  by  U.S.  Air  Foros-...!  600. 800|« 366, 0001  755,800 
Expended  by  oontractors 439. 300i<270,  fiOO  « 709,  HOU 


1  1  >oes  not  include  an  additional  $1UO,OOU,000  earmarked 
for  SplUt-r  aircraft  which,  if  not  used  tor  ttuit  furiJose, 
wiis  Ift  I*  available  for  the  B-70. 

>  Of  tlK  amount  funded  by  the  Air  Foroe  in  1961, 
$209,000,000  is  to  North  American  and  its  subcontractors, 
and  the  remainder  is  to  associate  contractors. 

•  Kxpendltures  by  oonlrsctors  in  1961  will  exceed  the 
amount  funded  by  the  Air  Force  In  1961  because  of 
unliquidated  oommitments  made  in  prior  years. 

•  Contractors  expenditures  for  the  rt-strictcd  (XB-70) 
period  Dec.  1,  195&-Ort.  1,  lOfiO,  totaled  $U.'>,800,000. 
This  amount  indudes  $87,900,000  sficnt  by  North 
American  and  its  subcontractors,  $48,100,000  spent  by 
Gejieral  lilectric.  and  $8,800,000  spent  by  International 
Business  Machines  under  direct  Air  Force  contract. 
Cumulative  contractor  expenditures  from  befinninp  of 
desifm  oompedUon  in  the  1956  fiscal  year  ta  Oct.  1, 1960, 
totaled  $480,000,000. 

On  September  13,  1960.  the  B-70  was  rein- 
stated to  full  weapon  system  development 
status  when  the  Air  Force  ordered  North 
American  to  proceed  with  scheduUng  for  the 
design,  development,  fabrication,  and  test  of 
a  number  of  aircraft,  including  development 
of  the  major  systems  needed  for  an  opera- 
tional mach  3  bomber.  On  October  31,  ad- 
ditional funds  were  made  available  for  this 
reinstated  program  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  At  the  time  of  reinstatement,  the 
B-70  development  program  involved  the  fol- 
lowing effort  to  completion: 

1.  Manufacture  and  flight  test  of  one 
XB-70  test  vehicle,  minus  military  subsys- 
tems and  with  GFE  in  place  of  most  air- 
frame subsystems. 

2.  Completion  of  development  work  on  the 
subsystems  (both  airframe  and  military)  for 
the  YB-70  (comparable  to  the  full  B-70 
weapon  system) . 

3.  Mantifacture  and  flight  test  of  a  num- 
ber of  YB-70's.  Subsequently  these  are  to 
be  retrofitted  to  combat  aircraft. 

4.  Supply  of  sp.are  parts  and  service,  as  re- 
quired to  support  the  contractor  and  Air 
Force    flight-test    programs. 

With  the  reinstatement  of  the  B-70  pro- 
gram to  full  weapon  system  development 
statu?!,  it  was  decided  to  return,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  the  major  Bubsystem  subcon- 
tractors chosen  before  the  1959  redirection. 
The  current  subcontractors  are  listed  In  ap- 
pendix C. 

Release  of  engineering  drawings  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  prototype  airframe  wac 
completed  on  December  2,  1960. 

On  December  9,  1960,  a  schedule  for  the 
reinstated  B-70  weapon  system  program  was 
agreed  up>on  and  designated  the  W-27R 
schedule.  It  called  for  the  first  flight  d^.e 
at  the  XB-70  prototype  in  late  1962.  end 
first  flight  of  the  initial  yB-70  air  vehicle 
with  full  military  equipment  a  lew  months 
later.  Owing  to  unforeseen  technical  prob- 
lems and  to  necessary  and  desirable  changes 
in  specificatloas  (chiefly  in  the  XB-70  work) . 
the  program  required  a  total  of  $45  million 
in  additional  funds.  Due  to  budget  limi- 
tations   the    Air    Force    directed    that    this 
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amount  be  drawn  from  the  YB  70  .Toi;ra;n 
Consequently,  a  revised  W-a7R  schedule  wa.s 
agreed  upon  February  23,  1961.  holdini<  flrni 
'.n    the    XB-70    schedule    but    slipping    the 
VB  70  first  flight  date  by  4  months 

Contractor  expenditures  for  the  remam- 
i;->r  of  the  pro«;ram  (from  the  196J  fiscU 
year  through  the  1967  fiscal  yean  are  esti- 
mated at  $1,847  million,  according  to  the 
revised  W  27R  schedule  dated  Febraury  23 
H61  A  breakdown  of  this  amount,  which 
rovers  one  XB  70  and  a  number  .: 
YB   70s,   18   shown   In  the   followini;   t.ible 

Expcnditiirt-  - 
Government  fiscal  year;       plun  commttmi''it- 

1982 '  $.S86    700    000 

1963 -  608,  300,  OUO 

1984 382    700,  OCX) 

1965 189    200   000 

1966- t>3    700   0(X) 

1967. --.r 16,  400   iXX) 

Tola: 1.847,000  OOo 

'The     Elsenhower     administration  .s     1962 
budget  for  the  &  70  program  Is  $354  000  OOO 
or  $232,700,000  below  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures   needed    to    maintain    the    revised    W 
27R  schedule 

At  the  end  of  the  Government's  ivtei  ftsci; 
year  expenditures  by  contractors  under  the 
B-70  program  will  total  $709.800AX>0  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  unliquidated  c  >n.- 
mitments  at  the  end  of  the  Gnvernmenf-i 
1961  fiscal  year  are  expected  to  total  $56 
million.  Total  contractor  expenditures  since 
the  1956  fiscal  year,  plus  commitments 
through  the  Government's  1961  n?C:il  vear 
will  amount  to  $765,800,000.  or  the  same 
amount  funded  by  tre  Air  Force  thrcutjh 
the  same  period 

Cost  of  the  entire  program  from  1956 
to   1967  would   then  total   $2,612,800  000 

This  programed  effort  is  baaed  on  a  plan 
of  equlpplnt?  Strategic  Air  Command  uiilt> 
with  additional  operatlon.il  B  70's  but  thl.s 
phase  of   the  program  Is  not   yet   scheduled 

Appendix  A 

SIBCONTRACTING      PROGRAM       AT       TIMF         iF 
RIDIRECTION.      DECEMBER      1,       li»,i9 

Prior  to  redirection  of  the  B-70  to  a  single 
prototyp)e  air  vehicle  status,  major  suboon- 
tracts  had  been  awarded  to  the  fniiownik; 
companies 

Air  Induction  control  system  H  miilton 
Standard  Division  of  United  Aircraft  C'>r-' 
( Connecticut  i 

Alert  pod     Beech  Aircraft  Corp    i  Kans.us  i 

Automatic  flight  control  system  Auto- 
netics  Division  of  North  American  Cali- 
fornia I 

Auxiliary  gyro  platform  Sperrv  Gvr  iscope 
Co.  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Corp  New 
York) 

Bombing-navigatlon  and  missile  guid.mcc 
system  Federal  Systems  division  of  Iri'er- 
national  Business  Machines  Corp  iNew 
York) 

Central  air  dat  i  system:  AlResearch  Man- 
tifacturing  Dr.i.iiou  of  the  Garre"-  Coru 
1  Cdliforiua ) 

Defensive  system:  Westinghou>e  fclectri' 
Corp     (Pennsylvania). 

Engine  extraction  air  ducting  .-.ystein 
Solar  Aircraft  Co    (California). 

Environmental  control  system  Hamilton 
Standard  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corp 
I  Connecticut ) . 

Fuselage,  upper  intermediate  l..H"kheecl 
.Aircraft    Corp     (Georgia). 

Horizontal  stabilizer:  Chance  Vought  Air- 
'  raft.   Inc     (Texas). 

Landing  gear  system;  Cleveland  Pneu- 
(Matlc  Industries,  Inc.  (Ohio). 

Mis.slon  and  trafflc  control  system     Motor- 

a    Inc     (Arizona). 

P  jwerplant  Instrumentation  system:  Johi. 
Oster  Manufacturing  Co.  (Wisconsin) 

R  idome     Zenith  Plastics  (California). 


Secondary  power  system     Si 


h 


. --,  Uindstraiul   .\\[- 

afion    Division    ')f   Sundstrand    Machine    T'h.i 
Co     I  Illinois  I 

Vertical     stabilizer      Ch.mce     Vought     Air- 
craft    Inc     iTexiiai 

Wing     B<.)eln<  Airplane  Co       \V,u*hing'on 

Of  the  work  conducted  m-h  >use  a'    Nor' 
Americ.m  s  l.os  Angeles  division    a   :.irge  por 
tion     involved     assenibly 
testing       The  manufacture 
air    vehicle    detail    parts    aisi 
within     tht 
i>'her    less   'Tltical    p 
irarted     t<. 
estimated 
would     be 
program     i 
-■■  ;b'-i  mt  ra<' 


KK.     M 


•^t  r:t  Mi:i  R 


insvi'.i.i' Ion      .md 

of  cer'aln  cri'l-Ml 

■A  .us    .s.heduied 

comp;iny  3     ')Wn     p;  tnts      while 

arts    were    '■>   t)e    sub. -on- 

o'hf'r    companies       I'     has    been 

t)ial      nearlv      '.ooixi      companies 

invoivetl     m     tt.e     Complete     B   7ij 

icliiding      ornpi.'..e--    lU   .ni    Tie.'s  •■! 


.■\I-PKSDIX     B 
.,•  la  •    NriACtlWC      HR<a;R*M      INOKR      r»C'r<>TTPE 
XB    '  )     PKOOIIAM      Ufl   FMBfR      1,      19S9       rO     SrP- 
rfcMBER    1  ?      I    >>iO 

RedirectDn  o!  •;i.-  B  1"  t,,  .^  prototype 
pr  igram  requires!  r  <i.s;df:  aii.e  realinlng  of 
the  original  subconlrai- ting  pl.m  Reduc- 
t.on  111  quan'.i'y  from  a  liumber  oi  'f-st  and 
o^MT.ttlon.i.  -.eiiules  d  )■*:-.  to  a  prototype. 
..I., I  simpliflca'i on  ,:  me  vehicle  from  a 
'  inplete  weap<jn  sys'ern  M  a  flight -test  ar- 
'  I  le  redu '-'d  the  program  to  ,in  estimated 
12  percent  of  its  former  size  Under  the 
protii'ype  plan  the  three  military  sub- 
systems -boinhing-n  ivigution,  defense  and 
mission  and  'r.ifHc  control  —  were  elim- 
m  ited 

Upon  no"i-e  of  trie  redirection  .i:r:  r.irr.e 
subconlraclji  wi'h  Boeing,  IxK'kh''<'d  and 
Chani;e  Voughl  we:e  terminated,  and  ,i;: 
interdivls;onai  contru"  with  the  CoiumOu.-- 
dr.i.-lon  of  N^rth  .Ainc-lcm  w  a.->  end'^d 
rhc-,e  s'eps  w-ie  t.iken  prim.irily  r)tvause 
•he  more  l;mi"ed  sc  )pe  of  'iie  pr  't".!.'!!.  both 
iti  I'lnnber  >'.  .ir'icles  and  simpl  itl.-.i*  ion  of 
suDsy^'ems,  m  ide  It  unne'-e.v-.  irv  '  '  dis- 
trihu'e  the  workload  through  snbcon' r  i<' - 
mg  Moreover  wherea-s  'he  larger  program 
had  pernu'ted  the  ecoi,  .m;-  i.  ,^e  of  spt-- 
clallzed  subcontractor  c.ip.iij..!' ics.  the  re- 
stricted pr  >g:  am  pla  .ed  .in  undue  premium 
r\r  'hl.s  f.iOtor  and  rffjiired  a  simpler  ad- 
;',iM;s'rative  structvire 

Cer'.iin  other  crl'i'-il  p.i-'-<  f  tlie  pro- 
gram were  returned  to  N  :  •  ;i  .Ani'Ti-in  iti 
the  interest  of  economy,  and  to  permit  clivse 
'o. 'r'lin.i' ;■  in  d^iri'ig  the  proto'ype  develop- 
nuM:'  pf r;  ■<! 

Tiie  effC  on  me  siibcon'ractmg  stru'  - 
t'.re  of  redirecting  the  M  7i)  -Ac.ip.  n  --■.stem 
•       a     prototype    air    vehicle     is    outlined     a.s 

f     '  .    '  V.'  s 

Subcontrnrt^   terminated 
\    'r'   p'x!     Beech 

Honib:ng-naMi:  C     ■:.      IH.M 
.■\i\lli.iry  gyro  plat:orm    .-^perry 
I  J*"  f  *>  n.s  1  ve     Wes  1 1  n  ghouse 
Mission   and   tratfl"  control     Motorola 
Centr.il  air  data  svstem     .\iResearch 
P  cA-erplant    lnstrument.it ion      John   Ostoi 
Ridon^e      Zenith.    Plastics 
Pusel:ige     upper    Intermediate      Lockheed 
Horiz.int.ll  .md   vertical  stabilizer:   Chance 
V  .vgh' 

Wing     Boeii.g 

.V'ih' o/i'oj.f,  redirected  to  XB-70 
'  ■qniTfrnents 
\.r  indii   'i.in  control     Hamilton  Standard 
.Automatic    flight   control      Autonetlcs, 

Engine  extraction  air  du-ting     Sol.ir 
Flir.  ironnient.il    ■    introl       Hirnil'ori    ,S',iial 
ard 

L.mdii.g    gear      Clevel.md    Piiearn.itic. 
Secondary  power     .Sands' rand 

Subsy  -.tr'H^   drlftt'd    {  ■•ubii'ii  t>  uctors   not 
selected) 

P  rogr  a  iner -Comparator 
r.-ikeotr  monitor 
Trainer -bombing,   n.ivigation 
Trainer-defense  operaVir. 

Trainer -f.'.ght  --in.u'.it'  ^r 


SrSCON  -^R  \'    I  IN'.        |•Ro,R^M 

1  t      littaj 

\\  hen  the  pr  .gr,iin  wu,  ren..sl.iled  il  .'.  .i.s 
ilc';de<l  to  return  for  the  most  [)ar;  lo  the 
rn  ij-r  subsy.stem  c-ont r.iCors  selected  iH-loit- 
•he  l.ria  re<llrec';  ..1  of  tne  we,ii>on  .sysl... 
•  ,,  .,  p:  ,•  o'vp'-  air  \eh:.-:e  I'hls  wa.s  bei-rtuse 
of  llio  subcuiitr  ictors  f  irnlll.irl ty  wl'h  tne 
technical  a.spec's  of  ;he  weapon  system  ,i.,(i 
It.s  .'■vi);s>stern  rc'i  ; ,:  cm--;.' .>  the  c  .ininn",  :c  i - 
tlon  lines  .11. d  operating  pr  Hedures  e.s'.ib 
llshed  with  them  by  Nor'ii  Amerlc  m  .mU 
,:i  m.ms  Instance"  the  ,'ib-,ys'em  !-i-<'ktr.- 
•:',■!  e*Tort  thit  h.id  been  established  wl'h 
c  ;  (•;    ;,ub<  ontr  11  ■    r- 

Moreover,  coii.sld-rable  etTort    h.id   b.-en   ex 
pended.   on     the      .rigiUHl     selection      .;     snb 
contractors       Hv    returning    by  and   large     to 
the    same    subcontractors     this    c.irlier    wo- k 
w.us    utilized    without    :vddli;g    undue    risk    '  < 
the   YB  70  delivery   schedtile       Furt herm o-e 
maximum  advantage  is   '  iken     .:   the  d  ill  irs 
ftlre.idy    spent    on    the    subsvs'em    pr  igram.'; 
and  the  industry  is  sa\cd  'he  addition, il    ■  .s' 
of  preparing  ne-A    tud  pr  .p  >.s.ils 

To  assure  that  this  w.is  the  (>est  course 
most  of  the  original  subv-ontract  ts  \Atrc 
surveyed  late  m  1960  t.i  determine  whether 
or  not  they  still  h.id  the  capacity  and  f.icUl- 
tles  In  t-rnis  of  space  equipment  and  pci - 
sonnel  anrl  whe-lier  they  h.id  maintained 
their    teihni.  .il    jx.si'lon   m    the   industry 

Since  reinstatement    of   the   B  70   to  a  full 
weapons   system    development    status     ma]o' 
ubcontracts   h.i.e    been    .iwarded    tvi   the    fol- 
1  iwlng  comp.u.ics 

,\ir     induction    ..ntr-l     system       H.iitillton 

•,i!:<!.rd    Dlvls!    n    of    Unl"'d    .Mrcr.ift    Corp 

'.Vo,(!sor  1  ocks    Conn  1 


.\.r 


Bee.Vi    .Mr<raft    Corp     Wlch.ita 


K 


pl.^'Iorn.     .'-^perr\    (ivr  >s,    .pt 
-~^pfrrv     H.iiid     C'Tp        (ire.i; 


Automatic  fl:/!  •  control  svs'em  .Au'.'net- 
lc«  Dl\lslon  o*  N  .rth  .Ainericm  iD'Wl:>-v 
C.«llf  I 

Auxlll.i;-.    n 
C        dlv!-:  on 
N-.  k     N  V 

Horntc-.g- :i,i\  u'at  ion    .m.d   ml.s.slle   guid.in^  e 
sVstem       Ked.'r,il    Sys'ems    Division    of    Inter- 
n.'\tlon.il     M'i-.:ness    M.iifnties    Corji        c>v^eg.i 
N  Y  )  . 

Centrfll  .iir  d.r.a  s'.s'cm  .\iKese,irch  M.uiu- 
facfurlng  DivKitm  of  the  Garrett  Cup  ^  Lob 
Angeles    Calif  > 

Defensive  svs'eir.  West  lnghou,sf  Elec'ri' 
I  ■    rp     (  Bait  mil  .re     Md 

E'.evons     Kol.i  .-X.rr.iir  Corp    ( Chulu  Vista, 

Coif    ) 

I-lnglne  extraction  air  ducting  svstem 
.S'ii.ir   .Aircraft   C'      .San  Uiego    C.ilil    1 

Environmental  control  system  Hamilton 
SUndard  Divisi  .n  of  United  Aircraft  Corji 
(  Windsor  I  o<ks    C  >nn   1 

Fu.sehige  af'  upper  .\:  r' >  (.'  <rp  NiishNllle 
Tenn  ) 

Fuselage  upper  m  termedi.ite  Lockheed 
>'rcr.if'  C    rp    iM.iriett.i    Cra  1 

Horl.-on'.i!   .st.abllizer     Chance   V  cagt,'    .\\r - 
r.i! '    In«        O.iU.is    Tex   1 

L.iiidlng  gear  svstem  Clevel.md  Pne'.im.it  ic 
Indu.stries,    Inc     :  Clevel.md,   Ohloi. 

M.iin  Wing  box  O'tivair  Division  >;  Gcn- 
t  r,il  D>  n  ami^s  C    :p      Fort  Worth,  Tex   1 

Mlssl'iii  ,it'.d  'r.itTic  Control  system  Motor- 
ola    Inc     I  Ph  lenix     .\vu  i 

.Secor.darv  poAer  svstcin  .Sundstrand  A'.la- 
tlon  Division  of  Sundstrand  M.ichme  Ti>il 
Co    I  Uocktord.  Ill   , 

Vertical  stablll/er  Ch.iiK  e  \'onght  Alr- 
cr  I."     Inc     (  Dalhis      Tex 

VVmg  leading  eflges  li  -hr  .-Xiror.if'  Corp 
'  Chul.i   \'lsta    Cdll    i 

Wing  box  struc'iires  .\eronc.i  Maiiuf.ic- 
ftring  Corp     iMlddletown.  Ohio  1 

Wing  fold  iictu.itor  Curti.sfi-Wnght  Corp 
(  C:ii(l  well    N  J   1 

lii-neral  Electric  ol  Evendale,  Ohio,  Is  as- 
scH  i.itp  (oiiirai  tor  on  the  B  70  program  pro- 
'.  .d.ng   me  J    SM  engines 

Due  'o  funding  restrictions,  both  existing 
:i;.d   pr  .;)os(-d     the  B  70  f.ices   tlie  p<issiblllty 
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of  a  schedule  slippage  lotallng  26  months. 
This  possible  slippage  Is  divided  Into  two 
part-s — the  ftrst  (4  months)  caused  by  exlst- 
it'.k,'  fund  limitations  In  the  1061  fiscal  year, 
and  the  second  (22  months)  resulting  from 
li  jjfoposed  budget  reduction  In  the  1962 
Uiral  year. 

Fiscal  year  1961 

The  revised  W  27R  srhedule  dated  Feb- 
ruirv  23.  1961.  Is  now  In  effect.  While  It 
holds  firm  on  the  XB  70  flight  date  of  late 
19C2,  :t  slips  all  olomcnts  Of  the  YB  70  sched- 
ule by  4  months. 

The  decision  to  make  thlr  revision  was 
proc;pit<Ufd  by  a  cost  nrrease  of  approxi- 
mately $45  mlUlnn  In  '.he  program — nearly 
all  of  It  In  the  current  XB-70  program. 
Nf:ir;y  $30  miUloti  of  this  amount  is  a  cost 
overrun  on  the  2-yL"iir  contract  beginning 
August  1.  1959  Tills  o  crrun  is  due  to  un- 
foreseen technlral  pn  b  ems  involved  In  de- 
veloping; nr-w  uiatfrials  and  components  of 
ui'.prece<len!«  d  perform  ince  for  use  In  ex- 
trrme  and  unfanuliar  environments,  and 
represents  15  5  percent  of  the  current  XB-70 
rintrarl  value.  B  70  contracts  preceding 
the  pre.sent  contract  showed  either  under- 
runs  or  consldf^rably  bnaller  overruns.  Most 
of  the  remaining  $15  million  increase  is  the 
ffbUll  of  dt-Mrable  and  i  tce:..^ary  engineering 
changes  in  the  XB  70  tpccifications  or  re- 
quimments  made  by  ag.-coment  between  the 
Air  Fiiri'e  and  the  contractor 

Due  to  fiscal  restriction."^,  the  Air  Force 
directed  that  the  addit.onal  funds  required 
should  be  drawn  from  the  YB-70  funds. 
This  me;ir-.s  a  4-mrnth  .'.'■hrdi:'.e  slippage  for 
t!-.e  VB  70  aircraft 

Althonph  this  ne'v  schedule  has  been  put 
into  cfTet  I ,  II  the  needed  funds  were  made 
a.ailab'.e  now  to  rrlle'.  e  the  draft  on  the 
YB  70  funds,  something  lets  than  3  months 
of  the  sIlpp..go  could  tc  recovered.  Funds 
for  this  purpo.-e  are  available  In  the  addi- 
tional $1(M)  m.lllioM  allowed  by  Congress  for 
the  B-70  profTum  If  not  nspri  in  the  fighter 
program   land  they  were  not  so  used). 

F':-!cat  yrnr  1962 

A  far  n.orc  drastic  slippage  is  implicit  In 
the  B-70  budget  proposed  by  the  Elsenhower 
adinlni.st ration  f^r  the  1962  fiscal  year.  This 
n«ure  is  ?:154  million,  or  $232,700,000  less 
than  the  $580,700,000  expenditures  estimated 
as  neces^ary  to  maintain  the  revised  W- 
27R  srhedule.  This  means  a  slippage  of  22 
additional  months  The  slippage  may  be 
pn  vented  by  a  19G2  appropriation  large 
enough  to  support  the  $586,700,000  expendi- 
tures needed  to  maintain  scheduled  prog- 
ress 

According  to  Air  Force  testimony  before 
Congress  early  in  1960,  the  B-52  will  become 
obsolete,  even  with  all  additional  Improve- 
ments at  any  time  in  the  mld-1960's,  and 
the  B-70  is  p'anned  to  replace  the  B— 52. 
Redirection  of  the  B-70  to  a  single  proto- 
type program  In  the  period  from  December 
l!t59  to  .September  1960  caused  a  schedule 
slippage  of  approximately  1  year.  A  26- 
ir.>n«h  additional  delay  enured  by  the  fund- 
intr  limitations  now  facing  the  B-70  In 
lyol  and  1'jG2  would  create  a  bomber  gap 
of  as  much  as  3  years. 

Tlio  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
mornintr  business  is  concluded. 


I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call   the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  further 
proceedings  unucr  tlie  quorum  cail  be 
di'^pen^ed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFriCER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .sj  oidered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mi-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
."h.'ill  .sii:-:i^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  state  that 
followine  the  quorum  call,  instead  of 
a  kiim  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
.sition  measure,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  L\uscHE  I  will  address  himself  to 
one  of  the  treaties.  I  thought  I  would 
let  our  colleagues  know. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Scnat?  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  66,  H.R. 
4806. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clfrk.  A  bill  iH.R 
4806  >  to  pr  vide  foi'  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  proper  am  of  extended  un- 
employment compensation,  to  pro\ide 
for  a  temporary  jncrea.se  in  the  rate  ol 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on 
page  4,  after  line  20.  to  strike  out: 

REIMCVRSEMtNT 

Sfc.  4.  The  United  .States  shall  reimburre 
any  State,  with  which  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  under  section  7  which 
Includes  the  provisions  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  thereof,  for  any  Etate  unem- 
ployment compcn.satlon  paid  by  it  to  an 
Individual  with  respect  to  a  week  of  unem- 
ployment beginning  in  the  covered  period 
specified  In  section  6.  to  the  extent  that  the 
sum  of  such  payment,  plus  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  paid  by  such  State 
for  prior  weeks  of  unemployment  in  the 
compensation  period  and  not  reimbursed 
under  this  section,  exceed?  26  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  (including  allow- 
ances for  dependents)  for  total  unemploy- 
ment which  was  payable  to  such  individual 
pursuant  to  State  law  or  title  XV  in  such 
compensation  period. 

On  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "5" 
to  "4";  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "any", 
to  strike  out  "individual,  plus  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  paid  to 
such  Individual  with  respect  to  which 
any  State  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
under  this  Act  (or  would  be  entitled  to 
such  reim.bursement '  but  for  the  fact 
that  such  compensation  is  paid  under 
title  XV),  shall"  and  insert  "individual 
shall";  on  page  6,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"compensation",  to  strike  out  "(and  re- 
imbursement of  State  unemployment 
compensation)";  after  line  15,  to  strike 
out: 

(1)  The  term  "first  compensation  period" 
means — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  whose 
first  claim  under  this  Act  Is  for  a  week  of 
unemplojrment  before  his  first  reimburse- 
ment week,  the  compensation  period  in 
which  he  last  exhausted  his  rights  to  State 
unemployment  compensation  before  making 
■uch  first  claim,  or 


( B )  in  the  case  of  any  other  individual, 
the  compensation  period  in  which  his  first 
reimbursement  week  occurs. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  the 
term  "first  reimbursement  week"  means  the 
first  week  with  respect  to  which  any  State 
is  entitled  to  reimbursement  under  section  4 
I  or  would  be  entitled  to  such  relmburse- 
meiii  but  lur  the  fact  that  the  conipensa- 
tlon  was  paid  under  title  XV) . 

An-?,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

.  1  I  The  term  "first  compensation  period" 
m.  ;.is  th"  c-smpcr  3.it'.nn  period  in  which  an 
individual  Ir.rt  ex'iaurted  his  rights  to  State 
u:iemp!oymc!.t  compensation  before  making 
hi::  firtt  claim  under  this  Act. 

O.i  p.ige  7,  f.t  the  beginning  of  line  11, 
to  i;tvike  out  'iS'"  and  insert  "(2>";  at 
!;•"  beginning  of  l^ne  17.  to  change  the 
sfctiun  nuiiibcr  from  "6"  lo  "5";  in  line 
13,  aft-:'  the  v,ord  "in",  to  strike  out 
"sections  3  and  4"  and  insert  "section 
3";  in  line  24.  after  the  word  "section", 
to  strike  out  "7  or  8"  and  insert  "6  or  7"; 
on  page  8.  line  7.  after  the  word  "sec- 
ticn".  to  strike  out  "3.  reimbursement 
was  payable  under  section  4.  or  reim- 
bursement would  have  been  .so  payable 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
cjmpens.T.iion  was  payable  under  title 
XV"  and  in.sert  ""3":  after  line  12.  to 
strike  out: 

Skc  7.  lai  The  Spcrelary  is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  a  State,  or  with  the 
agciicy  administering  the  State  law,  which 
sn?-ll  include  the  provisions  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  or  In  eithrr  of  them 

1 1 )  Such  State  agency  will  make,  as  agent 
of  the  United  .State?,  paj^ments  of  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  to  the 
iiiciividuala  referred  to  in  section  3  on  the 
basis  provided  in  this  Act,  and  will  other- 
wise cooper.Tte  with  the  Secretary  and  with 
othT  State  agencies  in  mr;klng  payments  of 
te;nn'>rary  extended  unemployment  ccmpen- 
sation  under  this  Act. 

(2i  The  United  SUtes  will  reimburse  the 
State  for  State  unemploj'ment  compensa- 
tion paid  under  the  conditions  specified  in 
section  4. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State,  or  with  the 
agency  administering  the  State  law.  under 
which  such  S^ate  agency  will  make,  as  agent 
of  the  United  States,  payments  of  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  to 
the  individuals  referred  to  In  section  3  on 
the  basis  provided  in  this  Act.  and  will  other- 
wise cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  witli 
other  State  agencies  in  making  payments 
of  temporary  extended  unemployment  com- 
penr-ation  under  this  Act. 

On  page  9,  line  14,  after  the  word  "be", 
to  strike  out  "paid  and  reimbursement 
under  section  4  .shall  be  made,"  and  in- 
sert "paid ';  on  page  10,  after  line  10. 
to  insert: 

LIMrrATION  OM  PAYMENTS  OF  COMPENI^  .^TION 
TO  INDFVroUALS  ENTITLED  TO  RETIREMENT 
BENEFITS 

(e)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  an  Individual  with 
respect  to  a  week  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  following  payments  received 
with  respect  to  such  week:  (Da  primary  iil- 
surance  benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Sectirity  Act,  (2)  a  retirement  annuity 
(other  than  a  survivor  annuity)  under  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
of    1930,    (3)    any    other   retirement    syttem 
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esUtblished  by  or  pursuant  to  State  or  Fed- 
eral law,  If  the  employer  contributes  to  such 
system,  or  (4)  a  retirement  pension  under  a 
private  retirement  plan  provided,  or  contrib- 
uted to,  by  an  employer.  A  payment  fur  a 
period  other  than  a  week  shall  be  pro- 
rated by  weelts  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  Notwith- 
standing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  no  reduction  shall  be  made  from 
the  temporary  extended  unempl.iymep.' 
rompensiitlon  to  which  any  Individual  Is 
entitled  If  i  1 )  the  entitlement  of  .-^uch  In- 
dividual Ut  any  such  Insurance  benefit, 
pension,  annuity,  or  other  retirement 
benefit  Is  based  on  disability  or  2)  lU  such 
individual  Is  at  least  65  years  -f  age  and 
111)  the  benefit  to  which  he  Is  entitled  Is 
payable  under  Uiv^s  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  AdminUtration  and  such  pension 
is  based  on  service  performed  by  such 
individual. 

On  page   11,  at  the  beginning  of  line 

14,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"8"  to  "7  ;  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "7"  and  insert 
"6':  on  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7,  to  strike  out  "7td>  and  Be  '  and 
insert  ••6'd)  and  7(c)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  'lO"  to  -g";  in  line  18. 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  Such 
information  shall  include  data  which 
may  be  procured  on  a  sampling  basis' 
relating  to  the  personal  characteristics, 
family  situation,  employment  back- 
ground, and  experience  under  this  Act 
of  individuals  found  to  be  entitled  to 
temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation  ■;  on  page  15.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  3,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  ■11"  to  "10";  in  the  same 
line,  after  "'&'".  to  strike  out  "'li  Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  '2> . 
there"   and   insert   "There";    after   line 

15.  to  stnke  out: 

(21  Any  payments  to  a  State  purs\;;int  to 
section  4  shall  be  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  payment  of 
cash  benefits  to  IndlvlduaJa  with  respect  tj 
their  unemployment,  exclusive  "f  expenses 
of  admlnlstratlun. 

On  page  16,  line  2.  after  the  word 
"under",  to  strike  out  "paragraphs  '  1 ' 
and  '2»  of";  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"account",  to  strike  out  "Sums  payable 
to  a  State  under  paragraph  (2i  of  sub- 
section I  a)  shall  be  paid  by  transfers 
from  the  Federal  extended  compensa- 
tion account  to  the  account  of  such  State 
in  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund.";  on 
page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  22,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "12" 
to  "11.  on  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "13"  to  "12";  in  line  17.  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "8"  and  insert 
•  7";  in  line  18,  after  "1961",  to  strike 
out  'and  the  reimbursement's  provided 
by  section  4  of  such  Act.";  at  ilie  be- 
ginning of  line  24,  to  strike  out  "and 
reimbursements.";  on  page  19.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  '  8  ' 
and  insert  ■7":  in  line  14.  after  the  word 
years",  to  strike  out  "1963  and  1964)" 
and  insert  "1962  and  1963)".  on  page 
20,  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

"c)  il)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  transfer  (as  of  December  31.  1964). 
from  the  Federal  extended  compensation  ac- 
count to  the  accounts  of  the  States  in  the 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  the  balance  In 
the  FederiU  extended  compenaation  swrcount 


as  uf  such  d.ite  ^.u^h  balan>  e  .-.hrtU  be  de- 
termined by  deducting  from  the  unMUnt  In 
the  accotmt  on  December  31,  lt>64,  the 
m^.ount  of  the  outstanding  advances  made 
to  such  account  pursuant  to  subsection   la. 

■  r2)  Earh  State's  share  '>f  the  balance  to 
be    transferred    under    this   subsectlun   - 

•(A)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre'ary 
of  Labor  and  certified  by  him  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  befure  that  date  'in  the 
biisls  of  reports  furnlslied  by  the  SUtes  to 
the  Secretary  of  labor  before  De.  'inbor  1. 
196A.  and 

"iB)  shall  bear  the  same  ntio  f.>  Uie 
balance  in  such  account  as  of  IX-cember  31. 
1964.  as  (I)  the  amount  of  wages  subject  to 
contributions  under  such  State's  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  during  1J62  and  1963 
which  have  been  reported  to  the  SUV.e  before 
May  1,  1964.  bears  to  (II)  the  total  of  wages 
subject  to  contributions  under  all  State 
tmemployment  compensation  laws  durlni? 
1962  and  1963  which  have  been  rep<^rled  to 
the  States  before  May  1,  1964. 

"TERMINATION    OF    .ACt'H-NT 

"id)  Except  a.s  provided  by  sub.sectlon  (c). 
no  transfer  to  or  from  ttie  Federal  extended 
compensation  account  shall  be  mide  after 
Uecember  :.U.  1964  " 

And.  lu  lu-u  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
trinsfer  (  aa  of  December  31,  1963)  from  the 
Federal  exter.ded  cf.rr.pensatlon  account  to 
the  St.ite  account  In  the  I'nrmp:  yment 
Trust  Fund  of  each  State  nn  amount  e'jual 
to  the  excess  If  any.  of  (A)  that  p<jrtlon  of 
the  total  amoimt  transferred  to  the  Federal 
extended  compensation  account  pursuant  to 
sub.sectlon  'bi  which  the  .Sec-retary  of  the 
Treasury  (:-ifter  advising  and  con.sultlng  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  i  determines  to  be 
a'tributable  to  wages  i  ,is  det.ned  In  section 
:<3i)6ib)  of  tl.e  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act)  paid  m  such  S'ate  during  the  calend.ir 
years  1961  and  1962  over  (B)  the  amounts 
used  within  such  State  to  make  the  pay- 
ments of  compensation  provided  by  section 
3  of  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  'f  1901  (not  counting  any 
such  amounts  paid  to  Individuals  who  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation 
until  title  XV  prior  to  making  their  first 
claims  under  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
empli">yment    Compensation    Act  of    1961). 

(2)  If  the  balance  in  the  Federal  extended 
compensation  ai-count  l.s  InsulTlclent  for  the 
purp'>se  of  m.iklng  the  tr m.sfers  provided  for 
by  paragraph  (1),  then  there  tue  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  such  account  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  f  jr  the  pur- 
p.vie  of  making  such  transfers,  and  such 
amounts  shall  be  treated  as  advances  re- 
payable to  the  general  fund  of  the  Tre, usury 
In  the  manner  provided  In  subsection    (s). 

On  pacre  22.  after  line  10.  to  in.sert: 

UrPAVMENT 

dull  If.  as  of  December  31,  19G3,  the 
amounts  used  within  any  State  to  make 
p.iyments  of  compensation  provided  by  sec- 
tion 3  rif  the  Temporary  Extended  Unem- 
plovment  Comj)ensatlon  Act  of  L.t61  (not 
coiinMng  any  .su-'h  .imounts  p.ad  to  indi- 
viduals w.ho  exh  lUsted  their  unemployment 
compeiL^iif lo-i  under  title  XV  prior  to  mak- 
ing tl.eir  tlrst  claims  under  this  Act)  ex- 
ceed that  portion  of  the  total  aniount 
transferred  to  the  Federal  extended  com- 
pensation account  ptirsuant  to  subsection 
lb)  which  the  S«»cret,'»ry  of  the  Treasury 
I  ;if ter  advi.'itng  and  onsultmg  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor)  determines  to  be  attribut- 
able to  wa^es  ;i.s  defined  In  section  3306ib) 
of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act  1 
paid  lu  such  .Stale  during  the  calendar  years 
1961  and  196;.i.  then  the  total  crediu  al- 
lowed under  section  330'J  c  1  of  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act  to  t.ixpayers  with 
respect  t<i  wage*  attributable  to  such  State 
fjr    the    taxable   year    begUuUng   January    1, 


1J64.  and  f  .r  each  taxable  year  thereafter, 
stiall  txj  reduced  In  the  same  manner  as 
that  provided  by  section  3302(C)(2)  of  the 
P>deral  Unemployment  Tax  Act  for  the  re- 
payment of  advances  made  under  title  XII, 
aiiie.'^s  ur  usitil  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Ilnds  that  before  November  10  of  the 
taxable  year  there  have  been  ct)llected  by 
reason  of  the  pruvUloiis  of  this  paragraph 
.imounts  etiu.il   to    the   amounts   80   used. 

1 2)  AH  amounts  credited  Ui  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account  at- 
trlbut.iblc  to  taxes  received  by  reason  of  the 
reduced  credits  provided  fir  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  ex- 
tended con.pensatlon  ace ount  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  succeeding  the  month 
In  which  the  moneys  are  credited  to  the 
employment  socurl'y  admliUi.trallon  ac- 
count. Whenever  the  aggreK-ite  amount  of 
the  additional  t  \x  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral extended  compensation  account  piir- 
su.i:it  to  the  preceding  setitence  with  respect 
to  wages  which  arc  attrlbvitable  to  a  State 
exceeds  the  sum  of  th.e  umoiuits  used  with- 
in such  .St.ite  as  descrit)ed  in  paragraph  (1), 
there  shall  be  tran-'iff-rred  'it  the  earliest 
practicable  date  from  such  account  for 
crediting  to  the  account  of  such  State  with- 
in the  Unemployment  Tru.st  Fund  an 
amount  equal   to  such   exces.s 

(3)  If.  after  completion  of  all  transfers 
provided  In  this  section  and  after  repayment 
of  all  advances  fr')m  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  there  remains  any  balance  in  Fed- 
eral extended  compensation  account,  then 
such  balance  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
err.l  fund  of  the  Treiisury  After  the  transfer 
of  such  balance  to  tlie  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury,  no  further  transfers  to  or  frum 
.'Uch  account  sh.ill  be  nuide 

On  page  24.  at  the  begiiining  of  line  1 1, 
to  chai,-;e  the  section  number  from  "14" 
to  "13'  :  m  line  15,  after  the  word 
■  yt^ars ",  to  strike  out  "1962  and  1963" 
aiKl  iuscn  "1961  and  1962";  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  '  yiars  ',  to  strike  out 
•  1962  ami  19G3 "  and  insert  "1961  and 
19C2 ";  and,  at  the  top  of  page  25,  to 
insiTt  a  new  s«>ction.  as  follows: 

Scr  14  Notwlthflt-mdlng  the  limitation 
Contained  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
'li  of  subsection  ici  of  section  901  of  the 
Soi  i;U  Security  Act.  the  Congrees  may  make 
available  for  grants  to  States  under  such 
paj-.iR-raph  'I),  for  fiscal  yeais  ending  June 
30.  196!  and  June  30,  1962.  an  itmount 
which  shall  not  exceed  |425,000,CKX)  f  )r  each 
svirh  fiscal  year. 

Mr  BVRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
cilmg  recent  official  reports  on  unem- 
pUiyment.  the  adminLstration  within  the 
I)a.st  month  requested  immediate  enact- 
m'-nt  of  emergency  legislation  for  a  tem- 
porary .^elf-supporting  extension  of  un- 
eniploymi^nt  compen.^atlon  under  State 
and  Federal  law.s. 

Comply  inK  with  this  request,  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  on  March  1. 
pa.^.sed  H  R  4806  The  Senate  Finance 
Coinmitti'c  has  expedited  Its  considera- 
tion of  the  HoiLse  bill.  Committee  action 
could  ha^e  been  taken  a  day  earlier  if 
ofTicial  Information  had  been  supplied 
more  promptly 

As  the  bill  IS  now  bofore  the  Senate. 
It  provides  the  temporary  emergency 
payments  prt^cisely  to  the  extent  re- 
quested by  the  administration;  and  the 
principal  committee  amendment  is  de- 
siKiied  and  calculated  to  preserve  the 
ba-sic  State-Federal  concept  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  extended  beneflta 
would  be  paid  under  existing  State  for- 
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mulas.  but  financed  exclusively  under 
Federal  taxing  power.  Expert  advice  to 
tiie  committee  holds  that  no  State  legis- 
lation would  be  necessary  for  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  by 
Colin  F.  Stam.  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint 
Coinnuttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation, which  Kives  his  opinion  that  there 
w  ill  be  no  necessity  for  any  such  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
m«Mit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRP.  as  follows: 

CONGRESS     or    THE     UNITED     STATES, 

Joint   Committee   on    Internal 
Reveni  E   Taxation,   House   Of- 

KICE     BlII-DINC 

Washington.  DC  .  March  16,  1961. 
Hon    Harry  F   Bvru. 
V  S    Senate.  I 

Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  You  inquired  as  to 
whether  the  F'mancc  Committee  amend- 
ment U)  H  R  4806  would  compel  State  legls- 
1.  tures  to  act  In  order  to  pay  the  temporary 
extended  benefits  to  their  unemployed 
W-.i  kers 

Tlie  present  bill  does  not  require  any  ac- 
tion by  the  St.ite  legislature  in  making  a 
reduction  of  the  90  percent  Federal  un- 
empli>yment  t.ix  credit  allowable  to  em- 
p'.oyrrs  111  a  Slate.  The  benefits  under 
H  R  4806  are  financed  solely  through  the 
exerc  se  of  the  Federal  taxing  power.  If 
t.ut  collections  attributable  to  wages  paid  in 
a  State  in  calendar  years  1961  and  1962  are 
less  than  the  amounts  advanced  to  that 
St:ite  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  tem- 
pt)rary  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
ti'in  authorized  by  the  bill,  the  reduction 
in  the  yo  percent  credit  against  the  Federal 
uneinp'.oyment  tax  would  become  operative 
after  lt»63  and  would  continue  to  apply  until 
the  full  amount  of  such  advance  has  been 
repaid 

Unlike  the  1958  act.  this  bill  does  not 
I)orm:t  any  State  to  avoid  the  credit  reduc- 
tion allowable  to  employers  therein  by  vol- 
untarily repaying  advances  through  trans- 
fers frt^m  Us  account  in  the  unemployment 
trust  fund  or  by  an  appropriation  from  Its 
general  fund. 

Under  this  bill,  no  action  by  State  legisla- 
tures is  required  to  authorize  payment  of 
temporary  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  exhaustees  In  any  State. 

This.  I  believe,  is  an  important  feature  of 
the  bill  because  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  variovis  States,  some  State 
constitutions  would  have  to  be  amended  to 
permit  the  Slate  to  incur  debt,  and  the 
different  period  of  time  In  which  the  State 
Icglshitures  meet. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Coi.iN  F.  Stam, 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virpinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  committee  adopted  six  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill,  and  as  amended 
the  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee 
by  unanimous  vote.  The  amendment 
preserving  State  responsibility  in  the 
prop  ram.  which  I  have  described  as  the 
principal  amendment,  was  adopted  11 
to  2. 

My  use  of  the  word  "principal"  in  de- 
scrlbin;:  one  amendment  is  not  intended 
to  underrate  any  of  the  other  commit- 
tee amendments  All  of  them  are  Im- 
portant and  well  considered.  I  doubt  if 
I  personally  could  support  the  bill  with- 
out most  of  them. 

I  refer  to  this  one  as  the  principal 
amendment  simply  because,  without  it, 


under  the  administration  proposal  and 
the  House  bill.  39  of  50  States  would  pay 
into  a  Federal  trust  fund  more  than  they 
could  ever  get  back  to  pay  their  unem- 
ployed persons.  Two  States  would  break 
even. 

In  other  words,  through  imposition  of 
a  Federal  tax,  employers  in  39  States 
would  be  required  to  contribute  to  the 
benefits  paid  to  unemployed  in  9  States 
where,  in  violation  of  the  program's 
principles,  employers  and  States  are  not 
taking  care  of  their  own. 

In  short,  without  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  amendment,  the  administra- 
tion proposal  and  the  House  bill  provi- 
sions would  be  a  long  step — and  perhaps 
one  which  could  not  be  withdrawn  or  re- 
traced— toward  federalization  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  program. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  next  proposal,  which  is  scheduled 
shortly — that  is  to  say.  with  permanent 
legislation  which  will  be  presented  to 
Congress — would  be  the  federalization  of 
standards  in  the  program.  With  fed- 
eralization of  financing,  federalization  of 
standards  would  be  inevitable.  The  com- 
bination would  complete  federalization. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  State-by-State  summary  of 
estimated  additional  taxes  and  expendi- 
tures under  the  administration  proposal 
and  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
m.ary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated  Additional  Tax  Collections  Com- 
pared WrrH  ExpFCTED  BENrriT  Payments  by 
States,  Under  H.R.  4806  as  Passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  (  Showing  State 
Balances  in  the  Regular  Trust  Fund  Re- 
serves as  of  December  31.  1960 1 
Alabama:    The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions   would    total    $12.2    million:    payments 
under    the   administration   and    House    pro- 
posals   would    total    $10    million:    the   excess 
would  be  $2.2  million.     (The  State's  balance 
In  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1960.  was  $54  million.) 

Alaska:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tion would  total  $1.2  million;  payments  un- 
der the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $2.2  million;  the  deficit  would  be 
$1  million.  (The  State's  balance  In  the  regu- 
lar trust  fund  reserves  was  $4.9  million  as  of 
December  31.  1960,  including  advances  from 
Federal  unemployment  account  totaling 
♦3,765,000.) 

Arizona:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $5.7  million;  payments  un- 
der the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $2.1  million;  the  excess  would  be 
$3.6  million.  (The  States  balance  In  the 
regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31.  1960,  was  $62.4  million.) 

Arkansas:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $5.3  million;  payments  un- 
der the  administration  and  House  proposals 
wotild  total  $4.7  million:  the  excess  would  be 
♦0.6  million.  (The  State's  balance  in  the  reg- 
ular trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December  31, 
1960,  was  $36.8  million.) 

California:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $99.4  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $80  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $19.4  million.  (The  State's  bal- 
ance In  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as 
of  December  31,  1960,  was  $801.5  million.) 
Colorado:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $8.3  million;  payments  un- 
der the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $2  million;  the  excess  would  be 
♦6.3   million.      (The   State's  balance   In   the 


regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31,  1960,  was  ♦ei.g  million.) 

Connecticut:  The  new  additional  tax  col- 
lections would  total  $18.5  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $18.2  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $0.3  million.  (The  State's  bal- 
ance in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of 
December  31,   1960,  was  $168.6  million.) 

Delaware:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $3.2  million;  payments  un- 
der the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $2  million;  the  excess  would  be 
$1.2  million.  (The  State's  balance  In  the 
regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31.  1060.  was  $12  million. I 

District  of  Columbia:  The  new  additional 
tax  collections  would  total  $5.5  million:  pay- 
ments under  the  administration  and  House 
],>roposals  would  total  $2.2  million;  the  ex- 
cess would  be  $3.3  million.  (The  D.C.  bal- 
ance In  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as 
of  December  31.  1960.  was  $62  4  million.) 
Florida:  The  new  additional  tax  collections 
would  total  $21.4  million;  payments  iinder 
the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $9.5  million;  the  excess  would  be 
$11.9  million.  (The  State's  balance  in  the 
regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31.  1960.  was  $102.5  million.) 

Georgia:  The  new  additional  tax  collections 
would  total  $16.7  million;  payments  under 
the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $12  million;  the  excess  would 
be  $4.7  million.  (The  State's  balance  in  the 
regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31,  1960,  was  $144.6  million.) 

Hawaii:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $3.1  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $0.7  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $2  4  million.  (The  State's  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember  31,    1960,  was  $25.3  million.) 

Idaho:  The  new  additional  tax  collections 
would  total  $2.5  million;  payments  under 
the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $1.6  million;  the  excess  would 
be  $0.9  million.  (The  State's  balance  in  the 
regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31.  1960.  was  $28.4  million.) 

Illinois:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $68.6  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $40  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $28.6  million.  (The  State's  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember  31,    1960,   was  $356  million.) 

Indiana:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $28  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $26  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $2  million.  (The  State's  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31,   1960,  was  $168.2  million.) 

Iowa:  The  new  additional  tax  collections 
would  total  $10,8  million;  payments  under 
the  administration  and  House  proposals 
would  total  $3.5  million;  the  excess  would 
be  S7.3  million.  (The  State's  balance  in  the 
regular  trvist  fund  reserves  as  of  December 
31,  1960,  w^as  $115.5  million.) 

Kansas:  The  new  additional  tax  collections 
would  total  $8.5  million;  payments  under  the 
administration  and  House  proposals  would 
total  $3.5  million:  the  excess  would  be  $5 
million.  (The  State's  balance  in  the  reg- 
ular trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December  31. 
1960,  was  $72.1  million.) 

Kentucky:  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $10.6  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $15  million;  the  deficit 
would  be  $4.4  million.  (The  State's  balance 
In  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of 
December  31,  1960,  was  $104.1  miflion.) 

Louisiana:  The  new  additional  tax  col- 
lections would  total  $13.1  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $12.9  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $0.2  million.     (The  State's  balance 
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in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1960.  was  »iai  million  ) 

Maine  The  new  additional  tar  collec- 
tions wo\ild  total  $48  million:  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  ta  million;  the  excess 
would  be  $2  5  million.  (The  States  balance 
in  the  regvilar  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cemoer  31.   1960,  was  $28.5  million  ) 

Marylard  The  new  additional  Uix  collec- 
tions would  total  $15.8  million,  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posal.'? would  total  $10  million;  the  excesw 
would  be  $5  8  million.  (The  States  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31,   1960.  Nvas  $67  7  mlllinn  ) 

Masaachu.setts  The  new  addltion;\I  tax 
collections  would  total  $34  2  miHl 'n  pay- 
ments under  the  administration  and  House 
proposals  would  total  $30  million,  the  excess 
would  be  «4  2  million.  (The  State's  bal.ince 
in  the  regular  tru.st  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember   31,    1960.   was   $2213    million  > 

Michigan:  The  new  additional  tax  c'lle*-- 
tinus  would  t..tal  $46  8  million;  pnyrnenf.^ 
under  the  administration  and  H  use  pro- 
posals would  total  $93  million,  the  deficit 
would  be  $46  4  million.  (The  S'ates  bal- 
ance in  the  re^xilar  trust  fund  reserves  as  f  f 
December  31.  19'30.  was  $320  1  million  includ- 
ing advance  from  Federal  unemp!oym»'ti: 
accf:)unt  of  $113  million  ) 

Minnesota  The  new  additional  tax  coiler- 
tlons  would  total  $16  million;  p.iymenta  un- 
der the  administration  and  Hou.se  pr  ip<>s.i!s 
would  total  $14  4  million,  the  exf-fss  wt)Uld 
be  $1  6  million  (The  State's  b.iUnre  In  trie 
regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  December  31 
1960,  was  $63  8  million  ) 

Mlssls-sipp:  The  new  additional  tax  el- 
lections  w  .uld  t'rtal  $5  7  million:  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $2.2  million:  the  excess 
would  be  *3  5  million.  (The  State  s  balance 
in  the  regul.ir  trust  fund  reserves  .is  of  De- 
cember 31     1960.  was  $33.7  million  i 

Ml.ssourl  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $23.6  million  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  prop<.s- 
als  would  tf)tal  $11  million;  the  excess  would 
be  *  12  6  mir.i m  (The  State's  balinre  In  tue 
regular  tru.st  fvind  reserves  as  o'  December 
31.  1960    was  $201  7  million.) 

Montana  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $2.6  million:  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $11  million;  the  excess 
would  be  »1  5  million.  tThe  Sta'es  balance 
in  the  retju^ar  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  Df- 
cember  31     i960,   was  $26.1   mil. ion  i 

Nebraska  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $5.2  million;  payments  un- 
der the  administration  and  House  pr  poeals 
would  total  $0  5  million;  the  excess  would  be 
$4  7  million  (The  State's  balance  In  the 
regular  trust  fund  reserTes  as  of  December 
31.  1960.  was  $40  3  million  ) 

Nevada  The  new  additional  tax  O'llect.ons 
would  total  $2  million;  and  payments  under 
the  administration  and  House  prop.isa!8 
would  total  $2  million.  (The  State's  b^ilance 
In  the  rei^ular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1960,  was  $17  7  million  ) 

New  Hampshire  The  new  additional  tax 
collections  wmld  total  $3  4  million;  pay- 
ments under  the  administration  and  House 
pn:>p<T«aU  wjuld  total  $0.4  million,  the  excess 
would  be  $3  million.  (The  States  balance 
In  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31    1960    was  $24  million  \ 

New  J°rsey  The  new  additional  tax  col- 
lectlo:  s  would  '•otal  $39  7  million:  paymen's 
under  the  administration  and  H  )u.se  pro- 
posals would  total  $513  million:  the  deficit 
would  be  II 1  5  million.  (The  State's  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31     '960    was  $337  3  million  » 

New  Mexico  The  new  additlon:»l  tax  col- 
lections would  total  13.9  million;  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
»f>8als   would    total   93.S   million;    the   excess 


would  be  $1  9  million  (The  State's  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1960.  was  $42  3  million  I 

New  Yi>rlc  The  new  iiddlUon^i  lax  collec- 
tions would  U»tai  $119  9  million,  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
p^isals  w.-u;d  total  $170  million,  the  deficit 
wnuld  be  »50  1  nilUi  m  '  The  State's  balance 
m  the  retjul.ir  TUst  fund  reiierves  as  of  De- 
cember 31    \^60    w.v;  >99y  million  i 

North  Carolina  The  new  additional  lax 
collections  »L>uld  total  $19  9  million,  pay- 
ments under  the  administration  and  House 
proposals  tVMii:d  tot.i!  $7  9  mUlion.  the  ex- 
cess would  bv  $12  million.  (The  State's 
balance  In  thf  regul.ir  trust  fund  rescrv-, 
as  of  DecenUn-r  31  1960.  was  »1B6  6  million  i 
North  Da:<  Ota  The  new  iddltlonal  t.-x 
collections  would  total  $16  million,  paj - 
nient.s  under  the  administration  and  House 
prop«^>6als  would  toUil  $0  9  mililou;  the  ex- 
cess would  be  $0  7  inlUlon.  iThe  SUte's 
balance  m  the  regul  ir  trxr-t  fund  reserves 
as  of  December  31,  1960.  was  »7  4  miilion  i 
Ohio  The  new  aflrtlilonnl  tax  collections 
would  total  $62  4  million;  paymei^ts  under 
the  administr  ition  and  House  proposals 
would  to'.Hl  $85  million,  the  dehclt  w.^uld 
be  $22  8  million.  (The  States  balance  in 
t.iie  regular  trust  fund  roi-erves.  -li  of  Dc^eni- 
ber  31.    1960    w.ij  $310  5  million.! 

Oklahoma  The  new  nddltlonnl  tax  col- 
lections would  total  $8  9  million;  pa>incnt8 
under  tlie  admnilstratl  >n  and  House  pro- 
p<j*ials  would  total  $5  8  million,  the  excess 
would  t>e  $3  1  nullion  i  I  he  States  balance 
la  the  regular  tru.st  fund  reserves  as  of 
December  31,    rJ60,  was  $37  million  i 

Oregi.n  The  new  addlllunal  tux  collec- 
tlona  would  t.ital  $9  6  million:  payments 
under  the  administration  and  H'.use  pro- 
posals would  total  $10  6  million:  the  deficit 
would  be  »1  milU.  m  (The  State's  balance 
m  the  regul.ir  trust  fund  reserves  us  ut 
December    31      I960     w  .i«   $47  5    million  ) 

Pennsylvania.  The  nrw  adduioiuil  tax  cul- 
U'ctions  would  toUl  $70  7  million,  payments 
under  the  administration  and  HoUie  pro- 
posals would  total  $82  million,  the  deficit 
would  be  $113  million  (The  State's  bal- 
ance m  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of 
December  31.  1960  was  $174  5  million  In- 
cluding advances  from  Federal  unemploy- 
ment    .iccount    totaling   $102    million  ) 

Puerto  Rlcf)  The  new  additional  Uix  c<il- 
lectnns  would  total  $3  2  million,  and  puy- 
ine.'i's  ui.der  the  administration  and  Hou«e 
proposa'i   would    total    $3  2   million 

Rhode  Island  The  new  addlt  onal  i^\x 
Collections  would  total  $5  5  million;  and 
p  .yments  under  the  administration  and 
H  )use  prop<v;als  would  total  $5  5  million 
'  The  S'.ite's  balance  In  the  regtilar  trust 
find  reser-.es  as  of  December  31.  I960  wrts 
«  n  million  I      ■■ 

Suuth  Canima:  Tlie  new  additlon.il  tax 
collections  would  tot.il  $9  1  million;  aiid 
payments  under  the  administration  and 
House  proposals  would  tot  il  $7  3  million: 
the  excess  would  be  II  8  million  (The 
St.ite's  bal<»n-e  In  the  retjul  ir  tr\zst  fund 
reserves  as  of  December  31,  ]C)6'>  w  is  $76=1 
niilllon  1 

-Kou'h  Dikotn  The  new  f»:ldltlonal  t-ix 
collections  would  total  $1  6  million:  pay- 
ments under  the  .Tdm!nlstrr>t!on  and  H  iu.se 
proposals  would  trital  $0  2  million  The  ex- 
cess would  be  $1  4  million  (The  State's 
balance  in  tl  e  repular  tru.st  fund  reserves 
.ws  of  DecembJT  31.  1960  w:is  $15  2  million  t 
TennefMsee  The  new  ad<lltlonal  tax  collec- 
tl'^is  woo.id  total  $15  million;  pa'.ment.s 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals wo'iid  total  $8  mini'  n,  the  exce«;s 
w  mid  be  $7  million  (The  State'^  balance 
In  the  rei?M!.'ir  trus'  fund  reserves  as  of 
iHTember  31.   1960    was  $74  5  million  ) 

Texas-  The  new  additional  tax  coUectloiis 
would  total  $42  I  million;  payments  under 
the  admlnt8tratif»n  and  H'usr  projvwals 
would  total  $30  million:  the  excess  w>uld  be 
$13  1    million       (The   State's  balance  in    the 


regular   tru.st  fund    reserves  as   of  I>ecember 
31    19«0    was  $249  9  nullion  ) 

Utiih  llie  new  additional  tax  collections 
would  U»ial  $4  1  million.  paymenUj  under  the 
admlnlstrat.on  and  House  proposals  would 
toUl  $2  nUiUun.  the  excess  would  be  |2  1 
million  i  Hie  State  s  balance  la  the  regu- 
lar tru.=:t  fund  reserves  as  of  December  31. 
1960    was  $38  million  i 

Vern.ont  'Die  new  additional  t.ix  collec- 
tions would  total  $1  7  million  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
jhjsals  would  Mtal  $0  6  million,  the  exce;s 
v^ould  be  $1  1  mlihon  .The  Slate's  balance 
m  li>e  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
ccmlxT  31.  1960.  w.is  $13  7  million  ) 

Viri;lnla  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $16  1  million  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
poaaU  would  total  $5  5  million:  the  exce.-o* 
would  be  $10  6  million  dhe  States  balance 
in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cen-.b«'r  31     1960.  Was  $88  6  million  ) 

W.ushinxton  The  m-w  iulditlonal  tax  col- 
lectlon.^  would  total  $15  4  mlllloM  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
[vjsals  »  Uld  total  $8  9  mllll'.n:  the  excess 
would  tv  «6  5  million  (The  State's  balance 
m  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31     1960    was  $2ij2  2  million  i 

West  Virginia  The  new  additl'iial  tax  col- 
lections would  t.ital  $8  4  million,  payments 
under  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $9  5  million  the  deficit 
would  be  $11  million  (The  State's  bal- 
ance in  the  regular  trust  fund  reserves  as  of 
December  31     1960    was  $35  4  million  1 

Wisconsin  The  new  additional  tax  collec- 
tions would  total  $21  5  million;  payments 
under  the  admlnutratr  n  and  Hou.se  pro- 
[>>sals  W'Uld  total  $16  mllll  -n  the  excess 
would  be  $5  5  million  (The  States  balance 
In  the  regul.ar  trust  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember 31.    1960.  was  $216  1    mlllinn  ) 

Wyoming  The  new  additional  tax  col- 
lections WMU^d  total  $15  million,  payments 
\itider  the  administration  and  House  pro- 
posals would  total  $1  1  million,  the  excess 
would  be  *■()  4  million  i  Hie  States  balance 
In  the  rcK  :!sr  trtist  fund  reserves  as  of  De- 
cember  31     I960,   w.is  $12  4   mllllun  ) 

Mr  HYitD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
Mt-mth^rs  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
thus  prnix-am  was  originated  in  1935  It 
wa.s  touiidid  on  the  principle  that  a 
combination  of  .special  Slate  and  Federal 
taxes  on  employer.s  in  each  Slate  would 
in.ikf  tiie  prunrain  .M-lf-supporimg  with- 
in Ihe  ie.sp«>ctivf  Slates. 

rr(">ceed.s  from  these  combined  taxes 
go  into  accounLs  for  the  respective  States 
.set  lip  in  a  tru.'^t  fund  held  under  Federal 
custody.  Stale.s  spend  out  of  their  rc- 
sprctive  accounts  for  payments,  over 
.specified  pe-iods.  to  qualified  unem- 
ployed ptr.sons  Within  their  borders. 

The  Senate  amendment  preserves  this 
fuiidamenta!  principle  of  State  respoii- 
sibilily.  llie  administration  proposal  and 
tiie  Hou-se  bill,  in  ail  probability,  would 
destroy  it.  after  more  than  25  years  of 
successful  operation  m  the  va  a  major- 
ity of  the  States. 

In  sunimary,  with  re.spect  to  "his  par- 
ticular amendment,  it  merely  continues 
the  2J-year-old  policy  that  the  cost  of 
the  temp<jranly  extended  unemployment 
coiiHX'nsation  paid  to  employees  in  each 
Stale  would  be  twine  by  employers  in 
such  Stale 

As  in  the  House  bill,  an  additional 
temporary  Lax  of  0.4  percent  is  imposed 
on  employers  m  all  Slates  to  flrmnce  the 
temporary  provisions  of  the  bill:  and  the 
proceeds  of   this   temporary  additional 


tax  would  go  into  a  special  trust  fund 
.u-count. 

Under  the  administration  proposal  and 
I  lie  House  bill,  this  special  account 
would  be  established  as  a  common 
kilty  to  be  drawn  on  by  States  paying 
m  less  than  they  take  out.  as  well  as  fey 
States  paying  in  more  than  they  take 
out. 

It  would  naturally  follow  that  such  a 
federalized  account  would  be  a  license 
for  deficit  States  to  exercise  less  care 
over  their  expenditures  and  encourage 
.surplus  States  to  relax  the  efficiency 
which  has  been  established  in  their  prac- 
tices. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendment  provides  that  any 
excess  receipts  resulting  from  the  new 
additional  Federal  tax  imposed  on  em- 
ployers within  a  State  will  be  credited 
to  such  State's  regular  account  in  the 
trust  fund  as  of  E)ecember  31.  1963. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  amend- 
ment provides  that  if  the  additional 
taxes  do  not  equal  temporary  benefit 
payments  In  any  State,  the  difference 
would  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
by  employers  in  such  State  tlirough  re- 
ductions in  their  employment  tax  credits 
beginning  in  1964. 

The  Finance  Committee  amendment 
would  advance  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional 0.4  percent  Federal  tax  to  make  it 
effective  for  calendar  years  1961  and 
1962.  Under  the  House  bill  it  would 
have  been  applied  for  calendar  years 
1962  and  1963. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  this 
change:  It  was  felt  that  the  additional 
tax  should  run  concurrently  with  the 
additional  benefits;  and  that  under  the 
House  provisions  multiple  layers  of  em- 
ployment tax  credit  reductions  would  be 
imposed  on  some  employers  at  the  end 
of  this  temporary  program. 

The  committee  felt  that  its  approach 
to  the  financing  of  the  extended  pay- 
ment* eliminated  the  necessity  for  the 
House  provisions  relating  to  reimbursing 
Slates  where  payments  over  periods  In 
excess  of  26  weeks  are  already  provided 
by  law.  For  this  reason  the  reimburse- 
ment provisions  were  deleted  from  the 
bill. 

Under  another  substantial  committee 
amendment  persons  qualifying  under 
the  bill,  who  also  receive  pensions  under 
employer -contributory -retirement  plans, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  draw  the 
full  amount  of  both  benefits.  Payments 
under  the  bill  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  received  under  the  other  plan. 
But,  this  would  not  api>ly  to  pensions 
based  on  disability  or  pensions  received 
by  veterans  65  years  of  age  or  more. 

In  response  to  representations  in  be- 
half of  State  administrators,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  designed 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  better 
information  relating  to  personal  char- 
acteristics, famfly  situations,  employ- 
ment background,  and  so  forth,  with 
respect  to  persons  qualifying  under  the 
bill. 

The  final  amendment  temporarily 
raised  the  limitation  on  amounts  which 
may  be  credited  to  States  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  respective  unem- 
ployment compensation  systems.     The 


present  limit  is  $350  million;  the  amend- 
ment raises  the  limit  to  $425  million  for 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1961,  and 
June  30,  1962. 

As  in  the  House  bill,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  authorizes  tempKjrary  advances 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  unemployment  trust  fund 
In  order  that  the  additional  benefits 
may  be  started  immediately.  These  ad- 
vances, estimated  at  from  more  than 
$800  million  to  nearly  $1  billion,  would 
be  repaid  generally  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  additional  tax  levied  in  the  bill. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  additional 
benefits  provided  for  persons  under 
State  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tems would  total  $827  million.  Extended 
benefits  for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  general  fund 
revenue,  are  estimated  to  cost  $63  mil- 
lion. 

In  general,  the  bill  would  provide  ex- 
tended benefits  up  to  13  weeks  to  un- 
employed workers  who  have  exhausted 
their  rights  under  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  and  under 
Federal  unemployment  compensation 
programs  for  ex-servicemen  and  Federal 
employees. 

The  weekly  benefit  amount  would  be 
the  same  as  the  individual  worker  was 
drawing  imder  his  State  law.  These 
payments  would  be  made  only  in  those 
States  which  choose  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
providing  for  such  payments. 

The  unemployed  worker  could  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  the  number  of  weeks 
provided  under  the  State  program,  up 
to  the  maximiun  of  13  weeks,  to  be  paid 
for  with  funds  raised  under  the  addi- 
tiMial  temporary  Federal  tax  imposed 
in  the  bill.  The  weekly  benefits  would 
be  determined  by  the  various  existing 
State  formulas. 

Tlie  temporary  additional  0.4  percent 
Federal  tax  would  be  added  to  the  exist- 
ing 3.1 -percent  rate  which  is  applied 
to  the  first  $3,000  paid  to  each  wnployee. 
However,  employers  are  allowed  to  credit 
against  the  Federal  tax  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  State  unemployment  taxes  they 

pay- 

If  the  additional  0.4 -percent  Federal 
tax  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  tem- 
porary benefits  of  the  bill  in  any  State, 
the  difference  would  be  made  up  through 
a  reduction  in  the  90  percent  credit  pro- 
vided under  existing  Law  commencing  in 
1964. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  has  recom- 
mended that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
passed,  and  I  hope  action  by  the  Senate 
may  be  prompt. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr,  BT?RD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  enjoyed  the  chair- 
man's very  accurate  and  Informative 
explanation  of  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

As  I  understand,  no  unonployed  man 
or  woman  win  receive  1  cent  less  under 
the  amended  Senate  version  than  under 
the  House  or  administration  version. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  cot  rect. 


Mr.  MORTON.  So  the  end  benefits 
are  the  same.  As  I  understand,  the  dif- 
ference is  that  the  Senate  maintains 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program:  That  is. 
that  the  employers  of  the  several  States 
pay  for  their  own  unemployed.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  the  case  of  my  own 
State,  the  summai-y  shows  that  accord- 
inR  to  the  estimates  of  Kentucky  of- 
ficials $15  million  will  be  expended  and 
$10  6  million  will  be  collected  frMn  Ken- 
tucky. The  employers  of  my  State,  then, 
would  make  up  the  difference  by  having 
a  reduction  in  the  credit  which  they 
now  get  from  the  present  Federal  tax 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vii-ginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr  MORTON.  As  the  economy  re- 
covers, as  many  of  us  hope  and  believe 
it  will,  the  estimates  which  have  been 
made  by  the  State  officials  could  well 
be  high. 

-Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  that 
is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.  If  a  State  such  as 
New  York,  which,  according  to  these 
figures,  would  gain  some  $50  million, 
elected  to  pay  in  whatever  excess  they 
had  paid  out  during  the  2  years,  they 
could  take  it  from  their  reserve,  which, 
as  I  understand,  in  the  case  of  New 
York,  today  is  $999  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  interested  in 
two  points.  One  has  been  covered.  I  be- 
lieve, by  a  question  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Virginia  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
the  amended  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  will  not  change  in  any 
re^>ect  the  amount  received  by  any 
worker. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But,  in  addition.  I 
am  also  interested  in  the  timeliness  of 
the  payments.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  speed  of  the  payments 
and  the  time  of  the  payments  will  be 
exactly  the  same  under  the  reported  and 
amended  bill  as  it  would  have  been  un- 
der the  original  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Exactly  the 
same.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  voted  to  speed  up  the 
collection  of  the  taxes  imposed  in  the 
States,  in  order  to  put  them  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  imderstand  that, 
and  I  commend  the  committee  for  wish- 
ing to  balance  the  books  in  connection 
with  this  matter  more  quickly  than 
would  have  been  done  under  the  House 
ver^on  of  the  bill. 

But  the  point  of  my  questioning  is 
twofold,  and  I  believe  I  understand  that 
these  two  questions  have  been  mfOrma- 
tlvely  answered  by  the  Senator  from 
^rginia:  first,  that  the  periodic  amounts 
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to  be  received  by  any  unemployed  work- 
er under  the  two  versions  of  the  bill  iire 
idenucal;  second,  that  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  those  amounts  is  exactly  the 
same,  under  either  version  of  the  bill. 
Mr     BYHD    of     Virginia        That     us 


I  thank  the  Senator 


of    Dela.vare 

Senator    ivijin 


Ml 

Vu- 


exactly  correct. 

Mr.   HOI  I  AND. 
from  Virmiiia. 

M:-      WILLIAMS 
Prea.deiit.   will   the 
R.nia  yield  to  me? 

Mr    BYHD  of  Virgima.     I  yield 

Mi-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Fn>t. 
I  wish  to  loin  my  coUeaKue.s  in  cumpli- 
mentin^i  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on   his   pre;.entation  of  the  bill 

Then  I  wi.>h  to  ask  a  question  I.s  :t 
not  true  that  under  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
money  raised  in  the  form  of  Uxes  would 
be  used  to  reimburse  the  States  fur  v«.hat 
they  have  already  paid  out  under  then- 
own  laws,  rather  than  be  used  for  an 
extension  of  benefits  of  the  unemployed? 

Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia.     Yes 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  v.  ill 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia      I   yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  provi- 
sion of  the  House  version  of  the  bill  con- 
cerninji  the  time  when  the  new  payroll 
tax  would  be  imposed;  and  what  is  the 
corresponding  provision  in  the  Seriate 
committee  version  of  the  bill  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senate 
committee  version  calls  for  befcjmning  m 
the  present  year.  The  House  version 
of  the  bill  would  have  the  beKinniriK' 
come  1  year  later.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  committee  version  of  the  bill 
calls  for  beginning  in  the  calendar  year 
1961-62;  and  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  calls  for  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  1962-63. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Why  did  the  Senate 
committee  feel  that  the  tax  should  be 
Imposed  immediately,  rather  tnan  be  de- 
layed for  a  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  That  was  m 
order  to  put  the  fund  on  a  pay-a.';-you- 
go  basis.  This  money  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  General  Treasury,  by  grants  from 
the  Treasury.  We  thought  it  better  to 
pay  a.s  we  ro — to  let  the  collect  inn  of  the 
tax  be  coincidental  with  the  paynvnt  of 
the  benefits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  hnua 
about  a  delay  in  Imposing  the  tax  would 
it? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Yes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senate  com- 
mittee version  calls  for  paying  now.  in 
the  same  form  as  that  proposed  by  the 
House,  but  to  begin  collecting  the  tax 
concurrently  with  the  making  of  the 
disbursements.     Is  that  correct.' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  Under 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  in  1963 
there  would  still  be  payment  of  th.e  tax, 
but  there  would  not  be  any  benefit  to  the 
employees  in  that  year. 

The  Senate  committee  imdertook  to 
make  the  two  identical — in  other  words, 
to  have  the  tax  collected,  for  payment 
to  the  employees  collected  in  the  same 
year  that  they  receive  the  unemployment 
benefits 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
true  that  under  both  versions  of  the  bill 


approximately  $1  billion  will  be  paid  m 
b«  nrf^ts  between  now  and  June  30,  196^.' 
Ho-.vt  vtT,  under  the  Huu.se  version  of 
tl;.'  bill  u  mv  of  the  taxes  collected  in 
ordt-r  to  Piiy  for  the  benefits  would  \x- 
collected  until  t3  months  after  all  the 
benefit.s  liad  been  paid — or  m  January, 
1963' 

By  imposini,'  the  tax  durini;  the  calen- 
dar year  1961-62.  the  Senate  version 
uf  tli--  bill  will  start  these  collections 
cunnnc  ir.  next  January,  .so  the  system 
will  bf  oi.  a  .sound  nnancing  basis. 

.Mr   BV:U)  of  Vi! -;mia.    Yes. 

Mr  BUTLLI^  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Sinator  f.otn  Viri^mia  yield  to  me? 

Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield 

Mr  BUTLER  Will  the  Senator  from 
Vutrinia  lefer  to  the  table  of  estimated 
additional  tax  collections,  compared 
vk.tl;  the  expected  benefit  payments  by 
Statt  >.  and  will  he  take  the  State  of 
•Maiy'.and  as  an  instance''  In  the  State 
of  Maryland.  lh<'  Employers  will  pay  into 
the  fund  $15,800,000  The  unemployed 
workers  ii  Maryland,  if  Maryland  ex- 
tends th'^  period  from  36  weeks  to  39 
weeks,  will  receive  $10  million. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
where  wo' lid  the  other  S.t.ROO.OOO  go"" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  then 
be  distrib  ited  to  the  deficit  States  P'or 
instance.  New  York  State  would  receive 
$50  million  more  than  it  would  have 
paid  m  I  thirik  Michigan  would  receive 
a  similar  \mount. 

Mr  BUTI.KR  In  other  words,  the 
net  etlect  would  be  to  federalize  the 
iin'^mployment  cornpet\sation  system: 
and  that  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
way  It  WAS  originally  created,  would  it 
noc ' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Yes.  Under 
the  Hoti.si>  version  of  the  bill.  39  States 
would  pay  more  taxes  than  the  amounUs 
they  would  receive  in  b^-nefits  for  nne 
State,  the  two  would  be  equal.  I  beli-".  e 
Ten  Stat-s  would  receive  more  txnefits 
than  the  amcnmts  they  would  pay  m 
taxes 

Mr.  BI.'TLKR.  For  instance.  Michi- 
t'an  would  [)av  S46.600.0U0,  but  wuuld  re- 
ceive $9  {  million. 

Mr   BYHL:)  of  Vircinia     Yes 

Mr  BU'IXKR  So  in  MaiTlaad  'lie 
empl'iver,  wrjuld  pay  approximately 
55.800  000  more  than  the  unemployed 
m   Maryl.ind   v^ould   receive. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Viri;inia  Yes:  and.  of 
cour.^e.  that  would  destroy  the  orminal 
concept  of  the  act.  which  was  that  the 
money  c  )llected  m  a  State  would  be 
used  to  rn.ike  payments  to  the  unem- 
ployed   m    that    State. 

Mr.  BUTLER  Yes;  this  new  proposal 
would    fe:leral./e    the   system. 

Mr    BYHD  of  Vir-inia.     Yes 

Mr  WILLIA.MS  of  Delaware  Uiuie;- 
the  Houi-e  version  of  the  bill,  would  not 
the  followmj,'  situation  Ix"  po.ssibh''  The 
taxes  colhx'ted  from  employers  operat- 
ing^ in  a  State  where  unemployment 
benefits  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  .SL'O  a 
week,  would  be  used  to  pay  benefits  of 
$30  or  540  a  week  in  another  Stat^-. 
under  that  State's  laws.  Tlien  at,'ain,  an 
employer  in  one  State  where  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  paid,  say  for  20 
weeks  under  the  laws  of  that  State, 
could,  under  the  Hou.se  version,  bo 
taxed  to  pay  unemployment  benefits  for 
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26  weeks  m  a  neighboring;  State.  I  refer 
to  the  extended  benefits  or  the  50- 
percent  extension  in  each  instance,  a,- 
provided  in  the  bill  before  us.  i 

Mr    BYRD  of   Virginia.     I   think   the 
.Senator  from  Delaware  Ls  correct. 

Mr  WILLI AM.s  of  Delaware.  And 
as  the  Senator  fioin  .Maryland  pointed 
out.  that  should  completely  break  d(jwn 
all  of  uiir  previou.sly  established  princi- 
ples that  this  is  a  State  fund  and  is 
supposed  lo  be  administered  at  the  State 
Ie\  ■!.  under  .'-tale  la'A.  and  financed  bv 
payments  made  by  empli'V^Ms  m  the  re- 
spective .states 

Mr  BYRD  "f  V.rvijua.  Yes  Tha' 
law  has  b<  Lii  .n  oper.ition  for  26  yeai^ 
The  ba.sic  principle  is  that  the  employ 
ers  and  the  employees  of  the  State  pav 
the  tax,  and  the  money  is  spent  only  m 
that  particular  State.  w:th  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  four-tenths  of  1  ptrcent. 
which  IS  used  to  pay  the  adnv.nistrative 
expenses   in   Waslniu't(.n 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I)elav.are  Antl 
under  most  State  laws  there  is  a  so- 
called  experience  rat  in  ■.  whereby  em- 
ployer'", who  have  a  "ood  leeord  of  stab!'- 
employment  receive  a  lov^er  tax  rate 
But  even  lhou-:h  a  sm.ill  businessman 
in  Del. iw  are.  let  us  say.  liad  demon - 
strate<l  that  he  w  ,is  I'lie  of  the  most  sta- 
ble .sources  of  implnvment.  the  Housr 
version  "f  th.e  bll  would  U'nore  com- 
pletely Ins  experience  rating  becau.se 
stable  empl"'.  ers  witli  such  excellent 
records  would  be  taxed  at  the  Federal 
level  to  pay  for  .seasonal  employment 
in  other  industrns  and  in  other  States 
For  instance,  the  automobile  industry 
operates  ratlier  spasmodically;  when 
!.ew  models  of  automobiles  are  Arst 
cnm:n.:  on  the  market,  the  industry 
op  i.ites  overtime,  but  later  in  the  sea- 
son the  employment  in  that  industry 
(hops  off  However,  all  the  .small  busi- 
ne.s.-,es  m  the  country  would  under  the 
Hou.s«'  version  of  the  bill,  be  taxed  in 
order  to  pay  for  such  gyrations  in  em- 
plovm'TU  by  a  particular  industry. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  7  hat  is 
C(jr:  eet 

Mr  L.-MSCHE  I  understand  that  the 
substance  of  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  embodies  a  .sort  of  federalization  ap- 
pio;ich  to  t!ie  haiidhn^  of  this  matter 
Is  that  correct-" 

Mr  BYRD  of  Viruinia  Yes  In  that 
sense  the  taxe^  collected  in  one  State 
could  be  Used  to  pay  the  benefits  re- 
ceived l)v  liie  uneinplo\ed  m  another 
State  '11. ■•  House  version  of  the  bill 
would  not  tetlerali/e  the  program,  so  fai 
as  the  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  is 
concerned  or  so  far  as  the  amount  paid 
to  the  unemployed  is  concerned;  but  I 
think  the  House  version  of  the  bill  con- 
stitutes a  lonL'  and  a  very  vital  step  to- 
ward complete  federalization  of  the 
proeiam 

.Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senate  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill  is  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  whicii  has  been  ap- 
plicable evt  r  since  the  system  was  estab- 
lished; is  It  not' 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vir::inia.  Y^-s,  for  26 
years,  this  is  the  first  time  that  an  efToit 
to  change  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  tabulation  shows 
that  Ohio  would  collect  $62.4  million  in  _ 

taxes,  but  under  the  House  bill  will  re-  -J 
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ceive  benefits  of  $85  million.  Under  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee,  it 
would  collect  $62.4  million  and  receive 
benefits  of  $62.4  million. 

Complete  federalization,  however,  as 
envisioned  by  the  House  bill,  will  pro- 
duce the  opposite  effect,  making  Ohio 
pay  out  substantially  more  than  the 
amount  of  benefits  it  will  get? 

Mr  BYRD  of  VlrKiniu.  That  is  cer- 
i.  inly  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
verv  much. 

Mr.  GORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  GORE     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  F'resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  was  drafted  and  pre- 
sented to  serve  two  primary  purposes. 
First,  for  those  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  BO  long  a  i>eriod  that  they 
have  exhausted  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits,  the  bill  provides  relief  in 
the  form  of  an  extensitm  of  their  eligi- 
bihty.  Such  relief  is  direly  needed  to 
alleviate  distress  which  exists  on  a  wide- 
spread basis. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  a  stim- 
ulant for  the  economy.  Sadly,  those 
who  caimot  buy  food  go  hungry.  But  it 
IS  not  the  unemployed  and  their  families 
alone  who  are  adversely  affected.  The 
business  of  the  farmer,  the  trucker,  and 
the  grocer  suffers,  too.  They  in  turn 
reduce  employment,  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  and  .hus  contributing 
to  a  worsening  of  ther  situation  from 
which  we  seek  to  recover.  The  program 
encompassed  in  the  bill  is  designed  to 
spur  the  economy  to  renewed  activity 
and  vigor  by  providing  sustenance  pur- 
cha.sing  power  that  will  quickly  go  into 
the  spending  stream  in  the  amoimt  of 
approximately  $1  billion. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted,  however,  neither  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  the  bill  will  be  achieved. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  each  of 
these  primary  purposes.  Unemployment 
IS  one  of  Uie  most  fearful  predicaments 
in  which  the  head  of  a  family  can  find 
himself  In  a  modern  industrial  economy. 
He  cannot  go  back  to  the  family  farm 
temporarily,  in  most  cases.  The  farm 
is  no  longer  in  (H>eraLion.  He  cannot 
live  on  his  savings  beyond  the  point  of 
their  exhaustion.  He  cannot  secure 
livelihood  from  welfaie  agencies,  since 
they  are  not  equipped  to  care  for  these 
millions  of  unemployed. 

UnemplojTnent  is  truly  the  evil  beast 
of  the  recession,  and  unemployment  has 
been  growing  ever  more  critical  In  re- 
cent years,  even  in  yeai's  of  moderately 
hiKh  economic  activity. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  speaks 
hopefully  of  full  employment.     Recog- 


nizing the  mobility  of  the  labor  force, 
we  knew  that  there  must  be  at  all  times 
some  people  locking  for  work.  So  we 
began  to  talk  of  2  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple unemployed  as  being  substantially 
full  employment.  As  the  years  went  on 
and  unemployment  seemed  more  p>er- 
sistent,  became  more  chronic,  we  began 
to  say  that  perhaps  3  percent,  under 
present  day  conditions,  was  an  irreduci- 
ble minimum.  Now,  we  seem  to  have 
lowered  our  sisht  another  notch.  The 
experts  now  tell  us  that  4  percent  un- 
employment is  substantially  full  employ- 
ment, and  perhaps  we  may  have  to  settle 
for  that,  though  I  am  entirely  unwilling 
to  do  so.  Surely,  we  should  strive  for 
a  more  worthy  goal. 

One  thing  is  sure — unemployment  has 
steadily  worsened  during  recent  years, 
whether  we  compare  the  top  or  the  l)ot- 
tom  of  each  succeeding  business  cycle. 
It  has  been  characteristic  of  the  post- 
war recessions  that  recovery  has  seen  a 
larger  and  harder  knot  of  the  unem- 
ployd  still  with  us.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  the  supposed  recovery  from 
the  1958  recession.  We  recovered  from 
that  recession  with  an  extremely  high 
unemployment  rate  still  with  us.  In 
truth,  our  recovery  actually  was  still  in- 
complete when  the  current  recession  be- 
gan. 

Unemployment  must  be  alleviated. 
We  mtist  find  a  way  to  do  this  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  A  full  employment  econ- 
omy is  required  for  our  own  people  and 
for  our  broader  obligations  To  this 
task  we  must  proceed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  those  who 
are  unemployed  now  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  require  emergency,  and,  we 
hope,  temporary,  aid.  That  is  one  pur- 
pose of  the  pending  bill. 

So  much  for  the  first  and  primary 
consideration  for  the  bill. 

The  second  thing  which  the  bill  at- 
tempts, and  this  may  in  the  long  run 
be  Uie  more  imp<H-tant,  is  to  ix>ost  na- 
tional income  and  production  by  inject- 
ing purchasing  into  the  spending  stream. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Ijecome  too  technical. 
but  it  appears  to  me  we  should  make 
use  of  the  tools  which  have  been  devel- 
oped for  us  by  our  economists  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  and  to  correct 
recessionary  conditions. 

Unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments are  known  as  transfer  payments. 
When  these  doUai's  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  imemployed,  they  will  be  spent. 
Hardly  arvy  of  these  dollais  will  be  saved. 
They  are.  therefore,  high  velocity  dol- 
lar's and  move  into  the  spending  stream 
at  once  and  in  full  force.  Having  been 
spent  almost  in  their  entirety,  these  dol- 
lars then  become  income  to  still  other 
persons  who  receive  them  in  the  normal 
course  of  our  free  enterprise  business 
system.  A  large  part  of  those  dollars 
will.  then,  in  turn,  be  spent  again  and 
again.  Under  current  conditions,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  each  one  of  the 
approximately  $1  billion  which  will  be 
exp^ided  in  this  program  will  result  in 
about  $4  billion  being  added  to  the  na- 
tional income. 

Now,  for  maximum  relief  to  the  unem- 
ployed as  well  as  for  maximvun  boost  to 
the  economy,  this  additional  $4  billion 
of  national  income  must  be  spread  oyer 


the  country  as  a  whole,  benefits  distrib- 
uted according  to  need.  We  would  not 
like,  nor  would  it  be  possible  under  our 
econcanic  organization,  to  have  this  ad- 
ditional increment  of  national  income 
confined  to  New  York  and  Peiuisylvania 
or  a  few  other  highly  industrialized 
States.  We  would  want,  it  seems  to  me, 
this  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  to  be  spread  ovar  all  geo- 
graphical portions  of  the  country  and 
throughout  all  economic  and  social  seg- 
ments of  society.  In  this  way — and  only 
in  this  way — can  we  provide  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  both  to  the  unemployed 
and  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  consideration  of  this 
bill  has  been  made  necessary  by  an  eco- 
nomic recession.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
effects  of  the  recession  are  more  pro- 
nounced in  sMne  areas  than  in  others. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  make  it  a 
local  problem.  Indeed,  these  focal  points 
of  distress  demonstrate  that  it  is  national 
in  character. 

Recessions  and  depressions  are  phe- 
nomena of  our  modwTi,  capitalistic, 
money-based  econc«ny.  Although  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  them, 
and  particularly  about  how  to  mitigate 
their  effects  on  those  who  suffer  most 
from  them,  they  are  likely  to  be  with  us 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  present  re- 
cession, as  is  true  with  respect  to  aH  re- 
cessions and  depressions,  is  national  in 
scope.  Solutions  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  naticHial  programs,  and  deter- 
mined ones  at  that. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  un- 
dertakes to  make  funds  available  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  eligibility  for  vmem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits  provided 
for  by  the  various  State  laws.  Under  the 
bill,  these  benefits  will  be  paid  irom  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  these  Federal  funds  are 
to  be  recovered  by  a  Federal  tax.  The 
burden  of  financing  the  program  is 
placed  squarely  on  the  national  economy. 
The  committee  amwidment,  in  practi- 
cal effect,  provides  for  differing  rates  of 
tax  in  the  several  States — not  initially, 
but  eventually.  By  the  committee 
amendment,  the  burden  of  financing  the 
program  is  placed  upon  each  State  indi- 
\ndually. 

The  committee  amendment  is  ground- 
ed on  the  philosophy  that  unemployment 
is  a  State  or  local  problem  and  that  State 
A  need  not  be  concerned  with,  and  may 
not  be  affected  by,  what  happens  in  State 
B.  If  this  theory  ever  had  any  validity, 
it  has  none  today  when  we  have  such  a 
complex,  interdependent  economy  which 
knows  no  State  lines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  if  it  is  not  true  that 
under  the  amendment  presented  by  the 
committee  the  employers  of  each  State 
would  have  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
the  extra  unemployment  in  the  State 
caused  by  the  recession. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  amendment 
would  then  require  that  the  employers 
of  Michigan  bear  the  full  burden  of  the 
high  unemployment  in  the  automobile 
industry  in  the  State  of  Michigan;  is 
that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  GORE.  The  committee  amend- 
ment frankly  requires  each  State  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  unemployed,  thereby 
fallaciously  undertaking,  it  seems  to  me. 
to  deal  with  a  recession  in  our  national 
economy  on  a  State-by-State  basis 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
unemployment  in  Michigan  is  not  caused 
by  any  failure  of  the  employers  in  Mich- 
igan, but  is  caused  by  a  decrea.so  m  uie 
demand  for  automobiles  in  the  N;)Uon 
as  a  whole'' 

Mr.  GORE.  Indeed  so.  I  can  ih.nk 
of  nothing  that  would  make  the  employ- 
ers in  the  automobile  industry  m  Michi- 
gan, as  well  as  the  employees  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  happier  than  for  the 
people  in  Tennessee.  Alaska.  Oklahoma. 
IlUnois.  and  Rhode  Island  to  have  the 
purchasing  power  and  the  desire  to  buy 
some  new  automobiles.  Then  profits 
would  accrue  and  men  would  be  called 
back  to  work. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  high  unemploy- 
ment has  occurred  because  demand  tor 
automobiles  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
fallen  off;  is  that  not  correct' 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  I30UGLAS.  In  other  words,  to 
put  the  question  in  technical  language. 
the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  the  reces- 
sion has  been  severe,  and  more  severe  in 
certain  States  than  in  others,  does  not 
mean  that  the  cause  of  the  recession  is 
confined  within  those  States 

Mr.  GORE.  It  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  the  cause  is  local.  I  he  cause  is 
national. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  the  steel  Industiy,  in  that  the 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  steel 
Industry  has  been  caused  by  a  decrease 
of  demand  for  steel  all  over  the  Nation. 
Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Indeed.  In  this  re- 
cession, as  in  all  recessions,  the  first 
heavy  unemployment  comes  in  heavy  in- 
dustry. Unless  the  recessionary  con- 
ditions are  corrected,  soon  the  long  and 
pinching  hand  of  recession  may  grow 
Into  a  depression,  and  it  will  surely  reach 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  what 
we  would  be  actually  saying  is  that  when 
the  United  States  follows  certain  policies 
In  reciprocal  trade  and  they  are  national 
policies,  for  example,  with  respect  to  tex- 
tile mills  and  those  policies  close  down 
a  mill  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
thereby  putting  a  thousand  people  out 
of  work,  the  reasoning  behind  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  that  such  condi- 
tion is  the  business  of  nobody  except  the 
taxpayers  of  Rhode  Island.  Is  that  not 
what  we  would  be  saying? 

Mr.  GORE.  By  the  committee 
amendment;  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  We 
would  be  actually  saying  the  people  of 
the  country  that  if  unemployment  exists 
in  one  State,  it  is  the  business  of  no  one 
else  but  the  taxpayers  of  that  particular 
State. 

Mr  GORE.  The  whole  philasophy  be- 
hind the  committee  amendment  is  that 
each  State  must  care  for  its  own  unem- 
ployed. Indeed,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man said  that  the  committee  amend- 
mein  would  prevent  the  people  of  one 


State  from  coutnbutin^  to  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  another  Suitr  If  we 
follow  that  rfcisoiniu;  then  I  wonder 
what  we  would  do  with  the  medical  caie 
bill  whicn  the  Senate  passed  last  year, 
reported  by  Ih.e  same  committee,  on 
which  It  IS  my  lionor  to  snve.  uliuh 
contained  a  formula  ^hwh  provides  that 
the  Fede:al  Goveinmeiit  will  pay  up  to 
80  ixncei  t  ol  iio.spUal,  doctor,  and  dental 
bills,  and  the  run  .^lus^  home  cai  t-  of  elder- 
ly people  m  my  State  and  other  States 
riot  -o  fortunately  situated  If  we  had 
tried  to  establish  a  principle  in  the  medi- 
cal care  bill  that  the  ptnjple  of  no  State 
shall  be  'axed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  anotlier  State,  then  I  would  say 
tl'.at  approximately  two-thuds  of  the 
States  would  Miflf: 

Mr     PASTOKK       M:     Pr'>:dent.    will 
the  Senator  yield  furtht-i  ' 
Mr    OORK      I    yield 
Mr    P\STt)RF      Will  th.e  S<-natoi-  not 
admit  that  it  is  iiotlnng  short  of  hypoc- 
risy  to   ^ay    to  the  State  that  dors  not 
need  ths  help      W'r  will  let  you  collect 
the    tax    anywav    but    v  e   will    fool    the 
American    people       We    will     Kive    the 
money  i)acJt  to  you  at  some  later  date  " 
Is  that  not  what  is  propom-d  to  be  dune 
by  the  amendmenf     Is  it  not  proposed 
to   collect  a   tax   that   is  not  needed   in 
order  to  make  the  bill   l(X)k   like  a  na- 
tional policy,  when  it  is  not  a  natior-.a! 
policy    at    alP      The    hypocrisy    of    the 
amendment  is  that  after  the  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  is  colh'Cted.  we  would  place 
It  in  a  le.serve.  and  we  would  say  to  the 
people  of  the  State.  'If  you  do  not  need 
the   money,  and  yuu  do   not   use   it    we 
will   gi\e   It   back  to  you        Is  that   not 
".hat   the   amendment    provides'' 

Mr  (iORE  Precisely:  it  means  taxes 
collected  from  each  State  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  trust  fund  for  each  State, 
and  If  the  trust  fund  grows  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  States,  then  the  States  can 
reduce  their  own  taxes,  which  In  effect 
means  exactly  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Naturallv  In  o*her 
words,  at  some  later  date  the  amend- 
ment would  give  a  discount  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  amount  of  money  paid  m 
I  do  not  care  by  what  name  It  Is  called: 
it  has  an  odor — and  not  like  a  rose 

Mr,  DOUGLAS  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  GORE  I  yield 
Mr  DOUGLAS  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  States  which  would  suffer  under  the 
committee  amendment  tend  to  be  the 
great  industrial  and  mining  States,  such 
as  the  St.-xtes  of  Michif,'an,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio.  West  VirKinia,  Rhode 
Island,  and  California — a  whole  .series 
of  great  industrial  States''  But  what 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  are  saying 
is  that,  "When  hard  times  hit  you 
through  unemployment,  we  will  not 
come  to  your  help  "  As  the  Senator 
from  Tenne.ssee  noticed  in  connection 
with  other  bills,  when  these  other  States 
wish  to  be  on  the  receiving  end,  thev 
want  benefits  not  only  for  medical  care 
for  the  aged  but  for  old-age  assistance 
and  for  dependent  children,  and  in  those 
cases  taxes  are  paid  by  the  industrial 
States.  The  money  goes  to  the  other 
States,     In  other  words,  the  Industrial 


Slates  are  a^krd  to  assume  the  national 
responsibihty  for  helping  conditions  in 
the  nonindustnal  States,  but  when  Uie 
indu,^tiial  States  are  in  trouble  the  non- 
industrial  States  say.  'You  must  .shift 
for  yourself  We  disown  you  Tins  i.s 
not   a   national   pioblein        Is   that   not 

true'' 

Mr    C;OHK      I  ha\e  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent,   in    part,    a    Stat«'    which    i.->    tiir 
beneficiary  of  piOiraiiK,  whicli  the  dis- 
tinguished  .senior   Senator   Irom    Illinois 
supporUs.    such    a>    Hill-Builon    Medical 
Care,    Public    A.'5si.>tance,    and    National 
Highway   Acts.     Tht-    f 'iinulas   m   thu^. 
pioK'iams  are  favorable  to  n:y  State      I 
think  'hat  we  must  ait  here  as  the  is 
Senate      Wr   me   not   gathered    into   do 
compai  t!n••^ll.^       Howt-ver,    by    the   com- 
mittee anu-ndment    to  this  bill   the  dic- 
tum would  be  laid  down  that  the  peopi. 
of    line    St.ite    should    not    be    taxed    to 
alleviate      a     depre.ssing     condition     m 
another  State      That   is  a  denial  of   ou: 
entire  concept  of  one  Nation, 

Mr     PASTOKK       Mr     President,    will 
the  St-nator  yield  ' 
Ml    (JORE      I  yield 

Mr  P.ASTORK  I  wish  the  Record  to 
>hoA  th.it  insofar  as  my  State  of  Rhode 
Lsland  i^  roncerned.  under  the  formula 
suuuested  e\en  by  the  committee,  we 
.shall  liave  to  pay  out  for  the  proposed 
additional  obligations  perhaps  $5  5  mil- 
lion We  shall  collect  alx)ut  $5  5  mil- 
lion I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference one  way  or  the  other  But  it  is 
the  principle  that  is  Involved  We  are 
talkinK  about  helping  people  who  are 
ur.emploved 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  distre.««ed  areas 
bill  A  few  days  before  that  we  passed 
a  feed  Krams  bill  Not  too  long  ago  we 
broui;ht  up  auain  the  sacred  cow  of  agri- 
culture The  taxpayers  in  Rhode  Island 
are  paying  subsidy  upon  subsidy  to  sup- 
port aj^ricultural  prices  in  the  United 
States  Yet  if  we  have  50  000  people  out 
of  work  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  wr 
will  he  told.  "Let  your  taxpayers  take 
care  of  them  We  know  nothing  about 
that" 

I  say  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
sauce  for  the  gander  If  we  are  going 
to  pay  out  agricultural  l)eneflts  to  the 
State  of  Vir;;inia  for  agricultural  sup- 
ports, and  if  we  are  going  to  pay  them 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  their  dairy 
products,  then  I  say  if  Rhode  Island  hap- 
pens to  be  a  96  percent  manufacturinu' 
State,  and  because  we  are  in  a  national 
recession  and  not  a  Rhode  Island  re- 
cession alone  I  hope — at  least  I  hope  wr 
are  talking   about  a  US    recession. 

Mr  GORE  Unless  we  correct  the 
national  recession,  there  may  soon  be  u 
recession  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a  very 
serious  one, 

Mr     PASTORE       If    I    may    continue 

w  ith  the  Senator's  permission 

Mr  GORE  Of  course. 
Mr.  PASTORE  I  submit  that  if  there 
IS  one  man  out  of  work  In  the  United 
States  who  needs  a  Job  but  who  cannot 
find  it.  he  is  a  national  problem.  If 
there  is  one  aged  person  In  the  United 
States,  whether  he  lives  in  Tennessee. 
Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  or  Virginia,  and 
he  needs  hospitahzation  care,  but  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  it.  he  is  a  national 
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problem.  People  who  need  old-age  pen- 
sions are  national  problems.  Social 
security  Is  a  national  problem  Just  as 
national  security  is  a  national  problem. 
Unemployment  is  a  national  problem. 
All  national  problems  should  be  met  on 
a  national  level.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  his  usual  eloquence. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  a  fact  that  un- 
der either  bill,  the  House  version  or  the 
Senate  committee  version,  every  unem- 
ployed person  who  is  entitled  to  benefits 
will  be  paid  the  same  amount  regardless 
of  which  bill  is  enacted? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  that  is  not  the  case. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  the  participa- 
tion by  the  States.  We  passed  a  similar 
bill  3  years  ago.  Only  17  of  the  States 
participated.  The  unemployed  people 
in  only  17  States  received  additional  un- 
employment compensation  benefits.  I 
have  no  way  of  predicting  accurately  how 
many  States  will  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. But  I  can  judge  the  future  by  the 
pa.st.  and  my  guess  is  that  less  than  half 
of  the  States  would  participate.  There- 
fore the  answer  must  be  "No." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  word  the 
que.stion  a  little  differently.  If  the  State 
does  participate,  then  under  either  bill 
the  unemployed  will  receive  the  same. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  in  the  first  place. 
the  premise  is  Incorrect,  because  the 
level  of  benefits  depends  upon  State 
legislation.  There  Ls  no  uniformity  of 
standards  as  to  the  benefits. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  word  the 
question  another  way.  Within  each 
State  that  participates,  will  not  every 
person  who  is  entitled  to  benefits  be  paid 
exactly  the  same  amount  under  either 
the  House  bill  or  the  Senate  committee 
version? 

Mr.  GORE.  Assuming  that  each  State 
participates,  and  a.ssuming  that  each 
State  has  the  financial  capacity  to  do 
so.  and  assuming  that  the  existing  stand- 
ards of  benefits  remain  the  same,  then  I 
would  say  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  not  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Senate  committee  bill  the 
same  principle  that  was  involved  In  the 
original  Unemployment  Insurance  Act? 

Mr,  GORE.     No. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  Is  not?  Was  not 
the  principle  in  the  original  bill  that  each 
State  would  run  its  own  unemployment 
insurance  program,  and  that  each  em- 
ployer would  pay  into  the  fund  an 
amount  that  would  be  credited  to  his 
account,  and  if  he  had  a  good  record  the 
percentage  he  would  pay  would  go  up 
and  down;  and  the  principle  Involved 
was  that  it  would  be  run  by  each  State, 
and  that  each  State  would  be  credited 
with  what  it  sent  to  Washington,  with 
Washington  handling  the  money  as  a 
trustee?  Furthermore,  are  we  not  do- 
ing here  exactly  what  was  the  underly- 
ing principle  and  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  the  original  act? 

Mr.  GORE.  First  let  me  say  that  this 
is  a  program  with  which  I  have  had  some 


personal  exF>erience.  I  set  up  the  first 
organization  and  put  into  operation  the 
unemployment  compensation  program  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee.  It  was  admin- 
istered by  the  commissioner  of  labor. 
which  position  I  held.  So  I  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  purposes  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram in  its  inauguration.  The  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  was 
then  and  is  now  designed  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  difficulties  of  people.  We 
Icnow  many  people  are  affected  even  in 
normal  times.  What  we  are  following 
in  the  pending  bill  is  not  that  principle. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  was  drafted 
for  Uie  purpose  of  meeting  an  emer- 
gency situation.  We  have  6  million  un- 
employed people  in  the  country.  Tliere 
is  a  considerable  difference. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
imder  the  House  bill  New  York  would 
collect  in  taxes  nearly  a  billion  dollars, 
pay  to  the  unemployed  SI  19  million,  and 
receive  in  benefits  $170  million.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  all  we  are  asking  in  the 
Senate  version  is  that  New  York  return 
$50  million?  In  other  words,  the  State 
of  New  York  at  the  moment  has  $900 
million  in  reserve.  It  could  pay  the  $119 
million  that  is  called  for  and  still  have 
about  $750  million  remaining.  If  we  are 
going  to  pay  out  $170  million,  why  should 
not  New  York  return  $50  million  from 
its  $900  million  reserve?  That  is  the  big 
question  involved  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  asked 
three  questions,  not  one  big  question, 
and  not  one  of  them  can  be  answered 
with  a  yes  or  no.  I  believe  that  all  will 
require  some  treatment.  To  begin  with, 
the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  "Yes." 
According  to  the  estimates  furnished 
the  committee,  the  unemployed  in  the 
State  of  New  York  will  receive  more 
benefits  than  the  employers  in  the  State 
of  New  York  will  be  required  to  pay 
imder  the  tax  levied  by  this  bill.  That 
is  the  Senator's  first  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  additional  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  for  2  years. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  recall,  the  Senator's 
second  question,  coupled  with  the  third, 
was.  Why  should  not  New  York  b<!  re- 
quired to  deal  with  its  employers  on  a 
strict  State-by-state  basis?  Why 
should,  they  not  pay  the  money  back? 
In  answer  to  that  question,  if  we  arrive 
at  that  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  then  how  can  we 
avoid  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma? 
How  can  we  avoid  arriving  at  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  highways  in 
the  Western  States? 

Our  highway  program  is  largely  fi- 
nanced by  highway  user  taxes.  The  bulk 
of  the  taxes  is  paid  in  the  12  industrial 
States  where  the  heavy  trafBc  exists, 
but  the  very  long  lines  of  iiighways  into 
the  open  spaces  are  in  other  States.  In- 
deed, because  of  the  publicly  owned 
lands,  in  some  instances  the  cost  of  the 
highways  Is  borne  95  percent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  we  are  to  arrive  at  this  conclu- 
sion, this  yardstick,  this  national  policy, 
this  edict  contained  in  the  committee 
amendment,  tliat  this  proposal  must 
apply    separately    to    Pennsylvania,    to 


Michigan,  or  to  New  York,  with  respect 
to  the  unemployed,  then  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana — if  I  may  answer  his 
question  with  a  question — why  should 
we  not  apply  the  same  yardstick,  the 
same  measure  of  equity  or  inequity,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  the  other  States? 
Why  should  we  proceed  upon  the  basis 
that  we  are  a  Nation  undivided? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  me  ask  one 
other  question.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  what  the  Senator  is  talking 
about  and  what  I  am  talking  about,  for 
the  simple  reason — and  that  was  the 
question  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator— that  New  York  State  has  $900 
million  in  its  fund. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  dismissed  my  question  by  say- 
ing there  is  no  comparison.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  wishes  to  apply  the  for- 
mula, or  the  edict,  or  the  principle  that 
the  citizens  of  no  State  shall  be  taxed 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  or  the  needs 
of  citizens  of  another  State.  Does  the 
Senator  support  that  principle? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No,  I  do  not  support 
it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  support 
the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  the  Senator  wishes 
to  .support  that  principle,  so  far  as  un- 
employed persons  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  No;  I  wish  to  sup- 
port the  principle  under  which  unem- 
ployment insurance  was  established.  I 
will  give  the  Senator  that  principle, 

Mr.  GORE.     But  the  Senator 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  the  fioor.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the 
fioor.  I  shall  yield  courteously.  The 
Senator  has  asked  me  a  pointed  ques- 
tion.    I  wish  to  bring  it  to  an  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  he 
wishes  to  support  a  principle.  He  has 
not  yet  identified  it.  I  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  identify  the  principle. 
However,  I  submitted  to  him  a  question, 
namely,  whether  he  supported  the  prin- 
ciple, with  resi)ect  to  the  unemployed, 
that  the  citizens  of  no  State  shall  be 
taxed  in  order  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  citizens  of  another  State. 

Mr.  CAPEHART,  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  principle  at  all,  because  there 
have  lieen  Federal  roads  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  country's  history. 

Mr,  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  favor  that  principle? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes,  I  favor  it.  Of 
course.     The  Senator  knows  that, 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
suffering  of  unemployed  persons,  the 
Senator  wishes  each  State  to  look  after 
its  own,  and  no  State  to  help  another? 

Mr,  CAPEHART.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  Senator:  He  does  not  seem  to  know 
it.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee. 
Under  either  proposal,  the  House  bill 
or  the  Senate  committee  bill,  every  un- 
employed person  in  any  State,  under 
either  bill,  will  be  paid  exactly  the  same 
amount. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct  when  he  says  I  did  not  know 
that.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  him  that 
that  is  not  the  case. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I'he 
Department  of  Labor  said  that  that 
M  :>  ^  the  case. 

Mr  tX)UGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  ' 
Mr  GORP;.  I  yield. 
Mr  DOUClIxAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  would  be  the  case,  first,  only  if  all 
the  States  accepted  the  plan,  and  .sec- 
ond. If  the  benefit  systems,  so  far  as 
duration  i.i  concerned,  were  uiul'irm 
under  the  plan? 

Mr  GORE.  And  if  each  Stu'e  IkuI 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  lUs  obh^at;  ii.s 
I  answered  that  earlier, 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  Prr.Mdfi.L,  w.i: 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  ' 
Mr  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUP:NING.  I  wi.sh  to  comm-iui 
highly  the  Senator  from  Tennes-st-e.  whii 
together  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  1  Mr.  Douglas!  opfX).-^<-d  the 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  eommittee 
to  report  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Committer  on 
Finance  to  H.R  4«06,  to  put  the  pay- 
ment of  extended  temporary  unemplo.  - 
ment  compensation  on  a  State-by -SMtc 
basis,  is  not  only  disruptive  of  the  ba.>:r 
concept  underlying  the  unfrnploymnit 
compensation  program  but  is  ui.-rvip- 
tive.  as  the  Senator  from  Ltnne.  ,  ,- 
is  so  well  pointing  out.  of  th.e  ba.--;i'  cc  :i- 
cept  underlying  the  Union. 

Ei'her  the  United  States  :s  on-  Na- 
tion, pohtically  and  economically  [xi;in<l 
together  for  the  attairmient  nf  a  com- 
mon purpose,  or  it  IS  a  group  of  50  .sep- 
arate enuiies,  each  strivini:  for  lU-^  uwr- 
advantage,  and  the  devil  take  the  ii.n.l- 
most. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  L->land 
[Mr  PastoreI  for  his  very  eloquent  and 
forceful  presentation  of  this  issue 

If  we  adopt  the  committee's  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  adopting'  a  principle 
of  every  State  for  and  by  itvst-lf  only 
That  is  not  the  way  it  has  been  ii^,  the 
past,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  will  not.  throuph  this  bill. 
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ixrui.s  wi-Ui,   U: 


;!..i:i  .1  ) 


s  ,trs  ago 
■  ■  >■:  t;.nal  So- 
il tTunied    then 


begin  to  di.s.sol\- 
the  Uiuon. 

It  IS  my  hope  th.al  we  wii:  not   pnin.t 
this  biii  to  I'lose:.  tiio.se  o<jn'!s 

IL   .-hould    L>>   a.xioma'.c    bv    n-w    ihat 
unemployment     ^r.      f   r     th.it      inattei 
ptjverty,  disease   arid  lack  of  et!aMt."n 
in  o:.e  part  ol   tne  Nation  H<!ver-el',    al- 
fects    every    .^ther    part    ol     th'      N.iti.'n 
Une:npA)yme!^.t  is  not  ai^ne  a  S'.tle  .inl 
L)Cal  c:>ncern;    it  i.s  a   :.,t'.oi..i:   ,..i..  .;ii 
ius   the  Sena'ii.'   tr-in   IN'.nii-  I.-,land   lias 
t..;-celu:iv    po;:.t-d'i'         i;-«t    principle 
was  esta:>i.sie-c!  riio; 
w  it  h   the  enaetrn'-nt   ■  >: 
cuil    .^ecuritv    Act.       W 
tnai    t.!'    liK'rd   states   is  one   Nation 
actin^;    m    C(  inert    to    correct    common 
ills  and  t'lr  the  n.-:..  ht  of  all. 

Th'  1.  'Munit  Le.-  tirn'i.'irnt  at  would  end 
tliat  concert,  d  a.t...n  1  he  committee 
ameiuimen-  would  announce  that  each 
btate  1-  on  it.s  own,  to  sink  or  swmi  hv 
its  own  eff  irts     antl  m  many  ca.--- 

.S'.Mk 

Mr  President,  together  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Li'tinf^ssee  !  Mr  Gore],  th.e 
Senavjr  from  Rh  «!■  I  ...:.(!  M:-  Pas- 
tore;,  arul  the  .-itiuitoi  lioni  Illinois 
Mr  I>  rci. vs  1.  I  say  we  cannot  UK>k  at 
tile  L'nion  in  th.i'  fashion  W»'  cannot 
jud.e  eae;i  ijiil  :. .  what  it  cont-ains  for 
o'lr  u.vn  sirite  A  ■  must  act  on  the 
ba.-:s  nf  wii..:  is  .,ood  for  the  Nation  as 
a  'A  hole 

'Ih-'  unemployed  ('f    I  •  nne  ...  •     Kh  .de 
L-land,  c>r  Illinois  are  a     much   the  con- 
cern of  the  i)<'op:e  ol  .\'.,i.  na  .i.->  tliey  are 
the    coiu'i-rn    i>t    ti.e    ;■",'.'       '     Ill.i.  ■..-- 
Tenne-see.  or  Rh  ><!e   I  ,i.i;.d.      I:   ti.e  un- 
employed   ;>eo;)'.e  oi    ,iii>    Stat''    cunt.nue 
in  that  condition,  they  c.ini.ot  atf.'itl  to 
buy  Alaska  kiiit^  crab  or  .Wn  ka  .■^,llI^.wn 
and   putting   it   on   a   s.  :f-;nteiest  basis. 
thi>se    indu.it  :;e.s     .i    .-Ma-^ka    '.'.ill    suffer 
Similarly,     the     unemployd     p  uple     of 
Alaska     if   permittee!   to   remain    Ion;'    m 
that  condition    will  not  be  able  to  pur- 
cha.-e  t^ie  products  of   the  other  State.*; 
On  the  basis  of  .xlf- interest  alonf   there- 
fore,  the  commilUe  ameiuimetkl   is   bad 
economics. 


.Ml  k,i -s  i;-uv.;;l  )yinent  rate  is  ab- 
n.rm.ol.  i\iy.h  It,-  unemployment  rate 
.s'.  id  a'  22  1  peii-ent  for  the  w  et*k  end- 
in,;  Ahu>!i  4.  1;«1  I  ask  unanimous 
e  •!....  Ill  tt.at  a  L.o-le  preimred  by  the 
Ai.i.'^Ka  Dipaiinunt  ol  Labor  showing 
(oinpaiaLiVf  uneiii,'!  'Mnciit  h^ures  Ix 
;  ,:.  d  in  tl'.'  lii  •  '  i  '■•  at  llie  end  of  my 
:  I'toa;  k-- 

lav  i'K'r.SII  )1N( ;  ol  1  UKR.  Without 
objection     H.    l.s   .s.  -    ullie.ed 

( 'ec  exhiDit  1    ' 

M.  (_iL;ri:NI.N(  1  Mr  FiesKi«'nt.  ad- 
mittedly, in  this  insumn  the  Slate  of 
Ala.ka  would  stand  to  bciielu  by  the  re- 
ject i  n  if  the  .Seii.ite  committee  amend- 
ment H  it  I  am  opiios.ng  th»'  coniniil- 
tee  am  i.dinent  i  :  ieai*'iLs  oUu  r  than 
thai 

I  .on  op;i,  ;:.i;  thi  Senate  committee 
a.iie  nai.ieoL  t>eeiiu.s«  it  m.-olves  a  basic 
matter  ol  principle  .nuihed  in  many  of 
,,u;-  ?'i  deral  a.d  program.-  .n  our  pro- 
>;:amv  ,,t  hederai  aid  t*)  education —in 
our  no^pi'.al  ct;n.-.l ruction  piotjram-  ui 
ou!  'v'K-ational  rehabilitation  pro^jrani— 
a:.d  in  a  ho^  of  othei    proKirums 

In  none  of  tho.sf<  piograins  did  we  m- 
(•  'ipoiate  the  principle  of     1*j  t  acli  Stat*' 
.11  ,i(C>i  (lance  with  its  economic  ability 
a:.d  not   ;n  arrordan.-e  with   it.s  needs. 

B«'(a'is,'  the  Seiirtte  committee  amend- 
ment p:  '\  ides  that  if  the  additional  tax 
exc'"i'ds  ti.e  arnoun'  of  temporarv  bene- 
fit's Hi  a  .sta'e.  tiie  excess,  after  repaying 
tiie  1  rdcr.u  Gove:  nineiiL.  will  b«'  credit+Kl 
to  sui-li  SUite  .^  unemployment  account, 
it  would.  111  etTect  be  putting  a  premium 
u.Kiii  the  nonp.iymenl  of  benelius 

I  .-strongly  urge  niy  coUoiigues  to  rejtxrt 
iiiis  .iinendinent  a-b  not  in  keeping  with 
ih  •  b.usic  concept. 1  c^f  unity  upon  which 
l\..  -  ( ;o\e:nnient  was  founded  If  we  are 
i.oA  to  endorse  the  principle  that  each 
St^ite  Will  go  Its  M'parate  way  m  all  mat- 
le;.->  tiieii  we  stiall  ultimately  lo.se  the 
stiengtii  which  comes  from  concerted 
action  Our  NatKjn  will  Uien  ix'  only  as 
.strong  a.->  the  weakest  Stale.  The  United 
.'^'.t'--.  w;:i  tiien  ti.ive  tlie  strength  not  of 
.'.0  but  of  I  That  we  must  not  per- 
mit to  haiiiH  n 
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.Service  and  otlHT. .    


mU  ODCtni'loy- 


Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
iies.see  yield? 

Mr.  CKDRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  record  should  be  made  clear.  In 
ihe  committee,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee knows,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  chairman,  the  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  affirmed  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  either  bill  is  con- 
cerned any  unemployed  worker  who  can 
qualify  in  any  of  the  50  States  under 
the  House  bill  is  just  as  easily  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  under  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  difference  is  only  in  the  method 
of  financing  as  provided  in  the  two  bills. 
The  main  question  is:  Do  we  want  to 
federalize  unemployment  insurance,  or 
do  we  wish  to  continue  it  on  a  State 
basis?  Let  us  make  the  record  clear. 
We  are  not  dealing  with  the  question 
whether  Mr.  X  is  entitled  to  benefits  or 
not.  He  will  get  the  same  benefits  un- 
der either  of  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  heard  this  question  dis- 
cussed 3  years  ago.  No  unemployed 
person  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  drew 
1  cent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair).  Under  the  pre- 
\  lous  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clu.sion  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  two  treaties,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  OoREl  be  allowed  to  resimie 
his  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness, to  consider  the  two  treaties. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  two 
treaties — Executive  E  and  Executive 
C — are  now  before  the  Senate,  under 
the  order  previously  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  Chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
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Insurwl  I   Insured 

Weeks  !    unera-       We<'ks  :    unem- 
flainied  ployment ,  cLumcd  jiloymcnf 
I      fate      I  rate 


THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER  TREATY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the  previous  unanimous - 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Trc&ty 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  C,  87th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  a  convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  treaty — Exec- 
utive C,  87th  Congress,  1st  session — a 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  relating  to  coop- 
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erative  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  17, 
1961,  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 


Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Canada  Relating  to  Coop- 
EP.ATivx  Development  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources OF  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada 

Recognizing  that  their  peoples  have,  for 
many  generations,  lived  together  and  co- 
ojjerated  with  one  another  in  many  aspects 
of  their  national  enterprises  for  the  greater 
wealth  and  happiness  of  their  respective 
nations,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  Columbia  River  ba- 
sin, as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  both  coun- 
tries, contains  water  resources  that  are  ca- 
pable of  contributing  greatly  to  the  economic 
growth  and  strength  and  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  two  nations,  and 

Being  desirous  of  achieving  the  develop- 
ment of  those  resources  in  a  manner  that 
will  make  the  largest  contribution  to  thb 
economic  progress  of  both  countries  and  to 
the  welfare  of  their  peoples  of  which  those 
resources  are  capable,  and 

Recognizing  that  the  greatest  benefit  to 
each  country  can  be  secured  by  cooperative 
measures  for  hydroelectric  power  generation 
and  flood  control,  which  will  make  possible 
other  benefits  as  well. 
Have  .agreed  as  follows: 

article  i 
Interpretation 

(1  )  In  the  Treaty,  the  expression 
I  a)  "average  critical  period  load  factor" 
means  the  average  of  the  monthly  load  fac- 
tors during  the  critical  stream  flow  period; 
(b)  "base  system"  means  the  plants, 
works  and  facilities  listed  in  the  table  in 
Annex  B  as  enlarged  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Installation  of  additional  generating  fa- 
cilities, together  with  any  other  plants, 
works  or  facilities  which  may  be  constructed 
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on  the  main  stem  of  the  ColunibiA  P.i.er  la 
the  United  States  of  America; 

,C'  Canadian  storage"  means  the  storage 
provided   bv   Canada  under   Article    II, 

(d)  critical  stream  flow  period"  meiiis 
the  period,  beginning  with  the  Initl.il  release 
ot  stored  water  from  fuU  reservar  coadi- 
tioria  and  eroding  with  the  reserv  )irs  emp-v, 
when  the  water  available  from  reservoir 
rele.vses  plus  the  natural  stre.im  now  is  c\- 
pable  of  producing  the  least  amount  '. 
hydroelectric  power  In  meeting  sy.stem  :  .ui 
requirements. 

le)  "consumptive  use"  mear..^  use  ^f  wa- 
ter for  domestic,  municipal  stDClc-v.  a'er. 
Irrigation,  m.nlng  or  industrial  purposes  but 
does  not  Include  use  for  the  gen-ratlnn  of 
hydroelectric  power; 

if  I    "dam"  means  a  structure 
water   including  facilities  for  .'o: 
release    >f  the  Impounded  water 
tg>      entity"   means  an   entiiv 
by   either   the   United   Slates   nf 
Canada  under  Article  XIV   and   Inclules   Its 
lawful  successor; 

ih)  "International  Joint  C".  nunlssion " 
means  the  Commission  established  under 
Article  VII  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty. 
1909.  or  any  tX)dy  designated  by  the  l"n:*ed 
States  of  America  and  Canada  to  su.ceed 
to  the  functions  of  the  Comnikiti.-ri  undtr 
this  Treaty; 

111  "maintenance  curtailment"  means  an 
interruption  or  curtailment  which  the  entity 
responsible  therefor  considers  necessary 
for  purposes  of  repairs,  replacrn-.er.ts.  li-.- 
stallations  of  equipment,  performance  (  f 
other  maintenance  work,  invesMgatlons  and 
Inspections; 

ij)  monthly  load  factor"  means  the  ratio 
of  the  average  load  for  a  month  to  the  inte- 
grated maximum  load  over  one  hour  during 
that  month; 

(k)  "normal  full  pool  elevation  m.eans 
the  elevation  to  which  water  is  stored  in  a 
reservoir  by  deliberate  Impoundment  every 
year,  subject  to  the  availability  of  sufficient 
flow; 

(1)  "ratification  date"  means  the  da-.-  -n 
which  the  Instruments  of  ratiflcatmn  rf  the 
Treaty  are  exchanged: 

imi  "storage"  means  the  spare  In  a  reser- 
voir which  is  usable  for  impounding  wa'cr 
for  flood  control  or  for  re^ilating  stream 
flows    for    hydroelectric   power   generation; 

(n\  "Treaty"  means  this  Treaty  and  l»s 
Annexes  A  and  B; 

I  ji  useful  life"  means  the  time  be'ween 
the  date  of  commencement  of  operft*^l'in  of 
a  dam  or  facility  and  the  date  of  Its  per- 
manent retirement  from  service  by  reason 
of  obsolescence  or  wear  and  tear  wh!  -h  oof-urs 
not-xrithstandlng  good  maintenance  practices 
(2 1  Ihe  exercise  of  any  p<  xer,  "r  the 
performance  of  any  duty,  under  the  Trea'y 
does  not  preclude  a  subsequent  exercise  or 
performance  of  the  power  or  duty 

aa-ncLK  ii 

Dfi  elopment    by   Canada. 

!\  I  Canada  shall  provide  in  'h""  C-  !':m'  ;  i 
River  Bas'.n  In  Canada  15.500  ooo  .T-re-.o>e'  .  r 
storage  unable  for  Improving  the  f1' w  ^if  the 
CTl'imbla   River. 

I  2  '  In  order  to  provide  this  st^rae''  -^-hlch 
in  the  Treaty  is  referred  tc)  :is  the  far.adian 
storage.  Canada  shall  construct  d.ims 

(  ii  r.n  the  Columbia  River  neiir  Mica 
Creek  British  Columbia,  with  appr j.x.mately 
7. OOO. 000  acre-feet  of  storage. 

(bi  near  the  outlet  of  Arrow  Lake.s.  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  with  approximately  7.1  )u. 000 
acre-feet  of  storage;   and 

(ci  on  c^ne  or  more  tributaries  of  tlie 
Kootenay  River  in  British  Columbia  down- 
stream from  the  Canada-United  States  <  f 
America  boundary  with  storage  equivalent 
in  effect  to  approximately  1.400.000  acre-feft 
of  st.irage  near  Duncan  Lake.  Bri-i-h  C  '.un.- 
bla. 


i!i  Canada  shall  cumiuence  construction 
(.f    the   dams    ,us   soon    as   possible   after    the 

r  I'lf.  -it!    n    date 

.\RTICLE    III 

D'lclopment  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica   respecting     poucr 

I  1 )  Tl'.e  United  States  of  America  shall 
ni.w:.t.i,;i.  and  operate  the  hydroelectric  fa- 
cilities included  in  the  base  system  and  any 
additional  hydroelectric  facilities  con- 
st: icted  cm  the  main  stem  of  the  Columbia 
H::>'T  .;.  the  United  States  of  America  In  a 
manner  that  makes  the  must  effective  use  of 
the  Improvement  in  stream  flow  resulting 
from  operation  rf  the  Canadian  storage  f'T 
hydroelectric  power  generation  In  the  I'niied 
States  of   America  power  system 

(2)  The  obligation  In  paragraph  (!>  Is 
discharged  by  reflecting  In  the  determina- 
tion of  downstream  power  benefits  to  which 
Canada  Is  entitled  the  assumption  that  the 
facilities  referred  to  In  paragraph  (li  were 
maintained  and  operated  In  accordance 
therewith. 

ARTICt.X  IV 

Operation  by  Canada 
( 1 )  For  the  purpose  of  lncrea."«!ng  hydro- 
electric power  generation  In  tiie  United 
States  if  America  and  Canada.  Can;ida  shall 
o{ierate  the  Canadian  storage  in  accordance 
with  Annex  A  and  pursuant  to  hydroelectric 
operating  plans  made  thereunder.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  obligation  an  operating  plan 
!f  It  Is  either  the  first  ofjeratlug  plan  or  if 
in  the  vlev.-  of  either  the  Uidted  States  of 
AineM  a  or  Canada  d.part^  substantially 
fr'  in  the  mimed. ate'.y  preceding  operating 
plan  must,  in  ■•:■[■:  t-  !  ••  effective,  be  con- 
firmed by  an  ex  l.>i:.y.v  ..r  n--to*  between  the 
L'.-ot'il   S'.Lte,      r    A::,'-;     i^i:    1    Criada, 

(2i  P  .■  the  purp<»e  of  fliH<.l  control  until 
the  exp.ntio:.  i  -ixty  years  fr>rn  the  rall- 
ficat;  'tl    dale.    C  n.a  la    shall 

I  Lip<'raio  .:.  a.  iirda:.ce  with  Annex  A 
and  p  i.T.i.i:.-.  t-  :'  1  control  operating 
p.  i!'.^    m  ide    th'-re-:'.  ;er 

1 1 1  BO. 1)00  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian 
storage    ('escribed    In    Article    IIi2i(at, 

(U)  7  1iJ'i0<30  acre-feet  of  the  Canadia:. 
storage  described  In  Article  lit  2)  (hi. 

,;::  1  J70.OOO  acre-feet  of  the  Canadian 
s-ijrage  descr'.iied  !:.  .Arti.-le  II  2  mo. 
pr  v;  it'd  Uial  the  Ci:..tdlan  eritltv  may  ex- 
cha:.fc-'  IliMK.1  C'l.'.'  1  h'.-  T.i^\c  u:.  '.■  r  s  .'i- 
p.ir  t^r  i;.  .  ;;  f  r  lU-  d  •  .i.T  ;  -'  ra^-  aui;  - 
tl  ':;a:  t«i  that  under  sul.'paragrTph  ili.at  'he 
location  described  In  .Ar-l-Ie  IT  oj  i  ,  a  i ,  If  the 
entitles  iigree  that  tlie  rx  :■■  would  pro- 

vide the  same  efTe  tlvene.ss  :.,r  contiol  of 
flcxxls  o:.  the  C  lurnbla  I'l.er  at  the  Dalles, 
Ore^    n. 

lb  operate  any  .idditiori,ii  s'ora/e  ui  the 
Columb.a  River  b.itin  li;  (' ii.  ida.  when 
f- illed  ■.;;,'  n  by  an  e::*!*y  dc' '.:■:. ,ited  by  the 
I'n.'ed  .--a**-  f  .Amer1c:\  for  that  purpose. 
within  the  liniiUo  of  existing  facilities  and 
as  the  entity  r-  i  .  :•  Uj  meet  flood  control 
needs  for  the  dtiral.on  of  the  fln<xl  perl  xl 
for  whica   the  call   is  rn.iUe 

i3/  Fi-r  the  purpose  of  flood  control  after 
the  -".xplratl  in  of  60  years  from  the  ratlflca- 
ti  ri  d  !*•  i.-'.d  '.  T  ?o  !,inrT  ns  the  flo'ws  In  the 
Columbt  I  Riv^r  In  Canndi^  r<  iitlnne  to  con- 
tribu'e  to  poten';  o  tl  1  h  './ard  In  tl.e 
United  States  of  America.  C'aiiad.i  si.  .:: 
when  called  up  n  by  an  entity  desi^-nated 
by  the  U.'.lted  btHt«*a  of  America  fT  that 
pur(x>t>e  operate  wi'.'iln  the  Uniiu^  f  exi.st- 
in^  facilities  any  storage  In  'i.e'  C.  '.;::. M  i 
River  ba^ln  In  Canada  as  the  ei.-:*v  :•■  I'llre 
to  Diee'  flood  control  ne>.i;  r  r  the  dura- 
tion of  the  flood  period  '.  t  wt.i''h  the  c.^\\ 
Is    made 

(4 1    Tlie   return    *o   Canad.i   fi  r    hydroelec- 
tric operation  and  the  c  jm.:>en8ation  to  Can- 
ada   fir    tl'  o(X   contrjl   cperation    sh  ill    be    h 
set  out  in  Articles  V  and  \l 

iS  .Any  w.oer  re-,  \r,e  development,  in 
addition     to     the     Can.ulian     storage,     con- 


structed In  Canada  after  ttie  ratification 
date  shall  I.  '  he  o[)erated  In  a  way  that 
adversely  affei  •>  the  ^tream  fl  w  control  In 
the  loiumbii*  KUer  within  Ca.nada  so  as 
U)  rixli;<  e  thi-  fl  '•  <!  C'intr'.l  and  hydroelec- 
tric p.  w'T  b.-i.ir;"--  whleh  the  operation  of 
the  Caii.idi  >:i  -t.r.i^e  in  accordance  with 
the  ojMT.i' i:.^'  pi.ii.,--  in  force  from  time  icj 
time    w     iM       'herwise    prrxlure 

i6)  .-Vs  >  ••  li  as  any  CiUiitdlaii  storage  be- 
ciinies  operable  Canada  shall  commence  op- 
er,'.ti>ii  't:ere.r  In  accordance  with  this  Ar- 
ticle and  m  ai.y  cent  sIliJI  commence  full 
op«Tallun  of  the  C.in.id.,in  storage  described 
in  Article  Hi2i  i  b  i  and  Article  IlCi)  (c)  with- 
in rtve  vear<?  of  the  ratification  date  and  shall 
commence  full  ojx'ralioii  ui  the  twiliiiice  of 
th»>  Canadian  storage  within  t.iiie  ye, us  uf  the 
ratification  date 

A»  rt'  :  r    V 

Entltlrmrnt  to  di:u:n<t''i-am  jxiurr  benefits 
I  I  I    Can.ida    Is    entitled    to    one    half    the 
downsire  i::i  power  benetits  iletermiiied  under 
Article  \  II 

(2)  Th.e  Unoe<l  SMt^'v  of  America  shall 
deii.er  ;,)  e  anad  I  i'  a  p  ;:.'  'ii  the  Canadii- 
l  nit^-<l  .-^t.xtes  of  Anierii  .1  b<  undary  ne.ir 
Oliver  British  Cohimbi.i  or  at  such  other 
plai  e  .us  tlie  cn'ltles  m..V 
downstream  [wawer  betiefi'.- 
Is  entitled,  less 

(a)    transmission    lo^ 
ibi    t);e    portloM     '  f     T!.e    entitlement 
dlsp   sed      :  uiule.'  Article  VIIIili.  and 

(C)  the  enerrv  omponent  dencrlbed  in 
Article  VIII  4. 
(3i  The  enfit  .rr  'it  f  dn-ida  to  down- 
stream power  be-.ii.t.>  beg.ns  for  any  [xirtion 
of  Canadian  storage  u;"  n  o  inmeiK  eiTient  if 
Ita  r>peratlon  In  accordance  with  Annex  A 
and  pursuant  to  a  hydroelectric  (pirating 
plan  made  thereunder 

ARTRIL    \i 

Payment  for  flood  control 
(1)    For  the  C  ■•  ■<!  i.  ntrol  pr  islded  by  C.in- 

ada  under  .Article  IV   ii    ai  the  United  States 

of  .Arneri-a    hall  p,iy  Canada  in  I'nited  States 

fund^ 

ia>    1  200 'OO  di  r.ars  iip<in  the  cr>n.mence- 

ment  of  oper.itlon  of  the  storage  ri  ferred  t^ 

In  subp.ir-igr  iph  lai    li  'herffjf. 

lb)    52  Hn).iAX)     dollars     ujxin      tiie     com- 

ineiu  eii.ent     if     (pera'lon     ^iid     the    stijrage 


iigree    upon,    the 
'.     whli  h  C. II. .1(1,1 


rred    to   in   .si 


.i^Taph    (a    ,  11  I    there<if 


ic)  1 1.100  000  dollars  upon  the  ct  inm.ence- 
n.eiit  of  o|)eratlon  of  the  st,ir,u-e  reiirred  to 
In  'Uhp.iragraph  laiMlli   thereof 

i2i  If  full  operatic  n  of  anv  storage  Is  nc't 
c  mrnen.-fxl  withm  th.e  time  «p«^cifled  m  Arti- 
cle IV.  liie  amount  set  forth  in  p.iragraph 
(1)  of  this  .Arthle  with  res^x^ci  to  th.it  stor- 
age ;  hall  be  reduced  as  follow.s 

(at  under  paragraph  fl)(a).  4. £00  dollars 
for  each  month  beyond  the  required  time 

(b)  under  pnraPTnph  Mi'h>  IP?  ino  dol- 
lars for  eai  M  nv  i.'h  beyo;id  flie  refjulred 
time,  a:    ! 

(C)  under  pararraph  in  ).  40  800  dol'.ar.s 
for   eacli   nioiuh    beyond    Uie    re(juired    tinic 

(3 1  For  the  flood  conrol  provided  by 
Ciinad.i  .:  hr  A.-'l  e  IV  2  ibi  the  United 
States  .,;  .\;;.t:.,  u  sh.i.;  ji.iy  Canada  In  United 
S'.i'e-^  fu:id<:  In  respec»  only  nf  each  of  tlie 
P.-s'  f'l'ir  f1'K-id  perli>ds  for  which  a  call  Is 
made  1  gVfi  0 O  dollars  and  shall  deliver  t 
Can.id.i  In  respect  of  each  and  every  call 
n.  I  If  ele.-.'i'-  p  wi>r  ecjual  t'  the  hydroelec- 
tric power  '.  *t  by  Canada  as  a  result  of 
operating  the  su  rage  to  meet  the  flood  con- 
trol need  f  r  whi'h  the  call  was  m.ide.  de- 
livery to  be  m.ide  when  the  1  ts  of  hydro- 
rlertrlc   pfiwer  rvc-ur' 

(4)  For  each  flofxl  perWfd  fi>r  which  flood 
control  Is  [irovided  by  Canada  under  Article 
IV(3)  the  United  States  of  America  shall  pay 
C.inada   In   United   States  funds: 

lai  the  operating  cost  Incurred  by 
Canada   In   providing   the   flood   control,  and 
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( b )  compensation  for  the  economic  loss  to 
Canada  arising  directly  from  Canada  fore- 
polng  alternative  uses  of  the  storage  used  to 
provide  the  flood  contrrl. 

I  5 1  Canada  may  elect  to  receive  In  electric 
power,  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  com- 
pensation under  paragraph  (4)  (b)  repre- 
senting loss  of  hydroelectric  power  to 
Canada. 

AUTicir.  vn 

D.-lrrminatwK  o/  doicn.strrain  power  benefits 

I  1  I  The  downstream  power  benefits  shall 
l>e  the  difference  In  the  hydroelectric  power 
capable  of  being  generated  In  the  United 
States  of  America  with  and  without  the  use 
of  Canadian  stomge.  determined  In  advance, 
and  IS  referred  to  in  the  Treaty  sis  the  down- 
stream power  benefits. 

i2)  For  the  purpyose  of  determining  the 
til) wnst ream  power  benefits: 

( a  I  the  principles  and  procedures  set 
ut  In  Annex  B  shall  be  used  and  followed; 

lb)  the  Canadla  i  storage  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  next  added  to  13.000.000  acre-feet  of 
the  usable  storage  listed  in  Column  4  of  the 
table  In  Annex  B; 

(f)  the  hydroelectric  facilities  included  in 
the  base  system  shall  b<;  considered  as  being 
oper.iteU  to  make  the  most  effective  use  for 
hydroelectric  i>ower  generation  of  the  im- 
provement in  stream  flow  resulting  from 
..peratlon  of  the  C.inadian  storage. 

cn  The  downstream  power  benefits  to 
which  Canada  Is  entitled  shall  be  delivered 
as  f(jlIowK; 

{ai  dejjendable  hydroelectric  capacity  as 
.scheduled  by  the  Canadian  entity,  and 

(b)  average  annual  usable  hydroelectric 
enerpT  In  equal  amounts  each  month,  or  In 
accfirdance  with  a  modification  agreed  upon 
\inder  paragraph  (4) . 

(4  I  Modification  of  the  obllRation  In  para- 
graph (3>(bi  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
entitles. 

ARTICLE    VIII 

Disposal  o/  entJlement  to  riou-nvfrcam  povrr 
benefits 

( 1 )  With  the  authorization  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada  evidenced  by 
exchange  of  notes,  ptrtlons  of  the  down- 
streiun  power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is 
entitled  may  be  disposed  of  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  respective  general 
conditions  and  limits  within  which  the  en- 
tities may  arrange  Initial  disposals  shall  be 
set  out  In  an  exchange  of  notes  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  ratification  date. 

(2)  The  entities  may  arrange  and  carry 
out  exchanges  of  dependable  hydroelectric 
capacity  and  average  annual  usable  hydro- 
electric energy  to  whl<h  Canada  is  entitled 
for  average  annual  us*ible  hydroelectric 
energy  and  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity 
resiieotlvely. 

(3 1    Energy   to   which   Canada   Is  entitled 
may   not    be   used    In    the  United    States   of 
America    except    In    accordance    with    para- 
grap'is  (I)  and  (3) . 

(4)  The  bypassing  at  dams  on  the  main 
stem  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  United 
States  of  America  of  an  amdGnt  of  water 
which  could  produce  usable  energy  equal  to 
the  energy  component  of  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  is  entitled 
but  not  delivered  to  Canada  under  Article  V 
or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  at  the  time  the  energy  com- 
ponent was  not  so  delivered  or  disposed  of,  la 
conclusive  evidence  that  such  energy  com- 
ponent was  not  used  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  that  the  entitlement  of  Canada 
to  such  energy  component  is  satisfied. 

ARTICLS    IX 

ViT-iation  of  entitlement  to  downstream 

power  benefit* 
(  n    If  the  United  SUtes  of  America  con- 
siders with  respect  to  any  hydroelsctric  power 
project  planned  on   ths  main  stem  of  the 
Columbia  River  between  Priest  Rapids  Dam 


and  McNary  Dam  that  the  Increase  in  entitle- 
ment of  Canada  to  downstream  power  bene- 
fits resulting  from  the  operation  of  the 
project  would  produce  a  result  which  would 
not  Justify  the  United  States  of  America  In 
inciurlng  the  costs  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  project,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  consider 
modification  of  the  Increase  In  entitlement. 
(2)  An  agreement  reached  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Article  shall  be  evidenced  by  an  ex- 
change of  noter 

ARTICI-F    X 

East-West   standby  trav'-"n'^.-<i(>n 

(1)  TTie  United  States  of  America  shall 
provide  In  accordance  with  s^ood  engineering 
practice  east- west  standby  tranEmission 
service  adequate  to  safeguard  the  transmis- 
sion from  Oliver.  British  Columbia,  to  Van- 
couver. British  Columbia,  oi  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  wl\ich  Canada  is  entitled 
and  to  improve  system  stability  of  the  cast- 
west  circuits  in   British   ColumbLi. 

(2)  In  consideration  of  the  standby 
transmission   service.    Canada   shall   pay    the 

^.United  States  of  America  in  Canadian  funds 
the  equivalent  of  1.50  United  States  dollars 
a  year  for  each  kilowatt  of  dependable  hydro- 
electric capacity  Included  in  the  downstream 
power  benefits  to  which  Canada  Is  entitled. 

(3)  When  a  mutually  satisfactory  electri- 
cal coordination  arrangement  is  entered  into 
between  the  entitles  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
change of  notes  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  the  obligation  of 
Canada  In  paragraph   (2|    ceases. 

ARTICLE    XI 

Use  of  improved  stream  ffotr 

(1)  Improvement  in  stream  flow  in  one 
country  brought  about  by  operation  of  stor- 
age constructed  under  the  treaty  in  the  other 
country  shall  not  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  hydroelectric  power  purposes  ex- 
cept: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  use  within  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  U.S.  entity,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  use  within  Canada 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  authoiiiy  in 
Canada  having  Jurisdiction. 

(2)  The  approval  required  by  this  article 
shall  not  be  given  except  upon  such  condi- 
tions, consistent  with  the  Treaty,  as  the  en- 
tity or  authority  considers  appropriate. 

ARncLX  xn 
JToof^Tiai  River  development 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  for  a 
period  of  5  years  from  the  ratification  date. 
has  the  option  to  commence  construction  of 
a  dam  on  the  Kootenai  River  near  Llbby, 
Montana,  to  provide  storage  to  meet  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  storage  reservoir  of 
the  dam  shall  not  raise  the  level  of  the 
Kootenai  River  at  the  Canada-United  States 
of  America  boundary  above  an  elevation  con- 
sistent with  a  normal  full  pool  elevation  at 
the  dam  of  2.459  feet.  United  Stetes  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  datum,  1929  General 
Adjustment,  1947  International  Supple- 
mental Adjustment. 

(2)  All  benefits  which  occur  In  either 
country  from  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  storage  accrue  to  the  country  in 
which  the  benefits  occur. 

(3)  The  United  States  of  America  shall 
exercise  Its  option  by  written  notice  to  Can- 
ada and  shall  submit  with  the  notice  a 
schedule  of  construction  which  shall  Include 
provision  for  commencement  of  construc- 
tion, whether  by  way  of  railroad  relocation 
work  or  otherwise,  within  5  years  of  the  rati- 
flicaUon  date. 

(4)  If  the  United  States  of  America  exer- 
cises its  option.  Canada  in  consideration  of 
the  benefits  accruing  to  it  under  paragraph 
(2)  shall  prepare  and  make  available  for 
flooding  the  land  in  Canada  necessary  for 


the  storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  within  a 
period  consistent  with  the  construction 
schedule. 

(5)  If  a  variation  In  the  operation  of  the 
storage  is  considered  by  Canada  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  it  the  United  States  of  America 
shall,  upon  request.  constUt  with  Canada. 
If  the  United  States  of  America  determines 
that  the  variation  would  not  be  to  its  dis- 
advantage it  shall  vary  the  operation  accord- 
ingly. 

(6)  The  operation  of  the  storage  by  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  consistent 
with  any  order  of  approval  which  may  be 
in  lorce  from  lime  to  time  relating  to  the 
levels  of  Kooteiiay  Lake  made  by  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  under  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty.  1909. 

(7)  Any  obligation  of  Canada  under  this 
Article  ceases  if  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  exercised  the  option,  does  not  com- 
mence construction  of  the  dam  In  accordance 
With  the  construction  schedule. 

(8)  If  the  United  States  of  America  ex- 
ercises the  option  it  shall  commence  full  op- 
eration of  the  storage  within  seven  years  of 
the  date  fixed  in  the  construction  schedule 
for  commencement  of  construction. 

(9)  If  Canada  considers  that  any  portion 
of  the  land  referred  to  in  paragraph  (41  is  no 
longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Article 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  at 
the  request  of  Canada,  shall  consider  modi- 
fication of  the  obligation  of  Canada  in  para- 
graph  (4). 

(10)  If  the  Treaty  is  terminated  before 
the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam  Canada 
shall  for  the  -emalnder  of  the  Useful  life  of 
the  dam  continue  to  make  available  for  the 
storage  reservoir  of  the  dam  any  portion  of 
the  land  made  available  under  paragraph  (4) 
that  Is  not  required  by  Canada  for  purposes 
of  diversion  of  the  Kootenay  River  under 
Article  XIII. 

ARTICLE    Xni 

Diversions 

( 1 )  Except  as  provided  in  this  Article 
neither  the  United  States  of  America  nor 
Canada  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes, 
divert  for  any  use.  other  than  a  consumptive 
use,  any  water  from  its  natural  channel  In 
a  way  that  alters  the  flow  of  any  water  as 
it  crosses  the  Canada-United  States  of 
America  boundary  within  the  Columbia 
River  basin. 

(2)  Canada  hf.s  the  right,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty  years  from  the  ratification 
date,  to  divert  not  more  than  1,500.000  acre- 
feet  of  water  a  year  from  the  Kootenay  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canal  Flats,  British  Colum- 
bia, to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  River. 
provided  that  the  diversion  does  not  reduce 
the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  immediately 
downstream  from  the  point  of  diversion  be- 
low the  lesser  of  200  cubic  feet  p>er  second  or 
the  natural  flow. 

(3)  Canada  has  the  right,  exercisable  at 
any  time  during  the  period  commencing  sixty 
years  after  the  ratification  date  and  expiring 
one  hundred  years  after  the  ratification  date, 
to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia 
River  any  water  which,  in  its  natural  channel, 
would  flow  in  the  Kootenay  River  across  the 
Canada-United  States  of  America  boundary, 
provided  that  the  diversion  does  not  reduce 
the  flow  of  the  Kootenay  River  at  the  Can- 
ada-United States  of  America  boundary  near 
Newgate,  British  Columbia,  below  the  lesser 
of  2.500  cubic  feet  per  second  or  the  natural 
flow. 

(4)  During  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  pe- 
riod within  which  Canada  may  exercise  the 
right  to  divert  described  In  paragraph  (8) 
the  limitation  on  diversion  is  the  lesser  oC 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  or  the  natural 
flow. 

(5)  Canada  has  the  right: 

(a)  if  the  United  States  of  America 
does  not  exercise  the  option  in  Article 
XII(l).  or 
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ibi    II      U-     Is     determined     th.it     'he 
United  States  of  America,  having  extr- 
clsed  the  option,  did  not  comm'"ncf  cwr.- 
stnictlon  of   the  dam  referred  to  (n  Ar- 
tie.e  XII  in  accordance  therewith  or  that 
the  inl:  >d  rit^ites  of  America  Is  in  are.ich 
of  !.:  e  obU;.itlon  In  that  Article  u>  com- 
mence (u:l  operiitlon  of  the  atorag  •, 
to  divert  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia 
P.:  er  any  w.iter  which.  In  lt«  njitural  chan- 
n:  ,  would  fl  iw  m  t.he  Kootenay  River  acnjss 
the  Canr»da-United  States  of  America  b>uind- 
ar;-.    provided    that    'he    diversion    cdifs    nit 
TC  \icf  the  fl o  V  ..f  the  Ko'^enay  River  at  the 
Ca  lada-Ui'ited   Sta'es  of  America   boundary 
ne.ir   Newxate     Bri'ish   Columbia.   bi'loA    the 
le?ser  of    1  OjO  cubic   feet  per  second  or   the 
nw.tural  flcv. 

6)  ir  a  \.-irlat!  )i  In  the  use  of  tho  water 
dherted  under  p.aragraph  (2)  Is  con.sUleretl 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  if 
advantage  to  it  Canada  shall,  upon  retiuest. 
consult  with  the  United  States  of  Ainer;?^ 
If  Canada  determines  that  the  variation 
wculd  not  be  to  Its  disadvantage  it  sh.'ll 
vary  the  use  accordingly. 

ARTICLE  xrv 
Arr'^ng-'TTient  i  for  implementation 

(1)  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  sha:i  each,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  ratification  date,  designate  entltle.s  and 
wlien  so  designated  the  entitles  are  em- 
powered and  charged  with  the  duty  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  the  operating  ar- 
rangements necessary  to  Implement  the 
Treaty.  Either  the  United  States  of  .\merlc a 
or  Canada  may  designate  one  or  more  enti- 
ties. If  more  th.tn  one  la  designated  the 
pcwers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  enti- 
ti«?8  by  the  Treaty  shall  be  allocated  among 
them  In  the  designation. 

(2i  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties 
dealt  with  specifically  elsewhere  In  the 
Treaty  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  entities 
Include . 

(a)  c<x.)rdl nation  of  plans  and  exchange  jf 
Information  relating  to  facilities  to  be  used 
in  producing  and  obtaining  the  benefits  con- 
templated by  the  Treaty, 

(bi  calculation  of  and  arrangements  for 
delivery  of  hydroelectric  power  to  which 
Canada  is  entitled  for  providing  flood  con- 
trol. 

(c)  calculation  of  the  amounts  payable  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  standby 
transmission  services, 

(d)  consultation  on  requests  for  variations 
made  pursuant  to  Articles  XII (5)  and  XIII 
(ti,. 

(ei  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
hydrometeorologlcal  system  as  required  by 
Annex  .^. 

(f  I  assisting  and  cooperating  with  the  Per- 
manent Engineering  Board  In  the  discharge 
of  Its  functions. 

(g)    periodic  calculation  of  accounts. 

(h)  prepar.ttlon  nf  the  hydroelectric  oper- 
a'.ing  phm.s  and  the  flood  control  operating 
p.ans  for  the  Canadian  storage  together  with 
determination  '  f  the  downstream  power 
benefits    to   which   Canada   Is   entitled. 

(1)  preparation  of  proposals  to  Implement 
Article  VIII  and  carrying  out  any  disposal 
authorized  or  exchange  provided  for  therein. 

(J)  makiii.^  appropriate  arrangements  for 
delivery  to  Canada  of  the  downstream  power 
benefits  to  which  Canada  Is  entitled  Includ- 
ing such  matters  as  load  factors  for  delivery, 
times  and  ptilnts  of  delivery,  and  calculation 
o!'  transmission    loss 

(k)  preparation  and  Implementation  of 
d<*talled  operating  plans  that  m|iy  produce 
r»'s'i!ts  more  advantageous  to  Both  coun- 
tries than  thf)se  that  would  arise  from 
L,  eratlon  under  the  plana  referred  to  In 
Annexe.s   .K   and  B 

I  5)  The  entitles  are  authorized  to  make 
n.aintenance  curtailments.  Except  In  case 
of  emergency,  the  entity  responsible  for  a 
maintenance  curtailment  shall  give  notice  to 


tlif  corresponding  United  States  or  Caiiudian 
t-ntlty  of  the  c  irtailnient.  Including  the 
reason  therefor  a:ul  the  prcjbable  duration 
thereof  and  shall  both  schedule  the  curtail- 
ment with  a  viev^  to  minimizing  Us  Impact 
.uul  exercise  due  diligence  to  resume  full 
operation 

i4i  The  Unitetl  -Slates  of  America  ai.d 
Canad.i  may  by  .m  exchange  of  notes  em- 
power or  charge  t;ie  entities  with  any  other 
matter  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Treaty 

AKTIC1.K    XV 

rrri:ancr\t  Engmeertng  Bvard 

ill  A  Permanent  Engineering  Board  is 
established  consl.«Tliig  of  four  member",  two 
to  be  appoiiited  by  Canada  and  two  by  the 
United  States  of  .America  The  initial  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  within  three 
ni'  Jith.<:  of  the  ratification  date 

(2)  The  Permanent  ETngKieerlng  Biiard 
sha!'.  I 

1 .1 1  assemble  re~<ft"ds  of  the  flows  of  the 
Columbia  River  ana  the  Kfx)fen.iy  River  at 
'h»  Canada-United  Stjtes  of  America 
b«jundary. 

(b)  report  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada  whetiever  there  Is  substantial 
deviation  from  the  hydroelectric  and  flood 
i')n*rol  '.peratlng  plans  and  if  appropriate 
include  in  ".he  report  recommendations  for 
remedial  action  and  compensatory  adjust- 
ments. 

(c)  assist  In  reconciling  differences  con- 
cerning technical  or  operational  matters 
that    may    arise   tietween    the    entitles. 

Id)  make  perlxllc  Inspections  and  re- 
cjulre  rep<.rts  as  necessary  from  the  entitles 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  the  tibjectlves 
.'f  the  Treaty  are  being  met. 

lei  make  report.s  to  the  United  States  of 
.\mer!c.\  and  Canad.i  at  least  once  a  year 
of  the  results  l>eing  achieved  under  the 
Treaty  and  make  sf)eclal  reports  concerning 
any  matter  whk  h  it  considers  should  t>e 
bn^ught  to  their  attention; 

(f)  Investigate  and  report  with  respect  to 
any  other  m.itter  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Treaty  at  the  request  of  either  the 
United    States   of   Ari.erica   or   Canada 

CI)  Re[x>rts  of  the  Permanent  Engineer- 
ing Board  m  ide  in  the  course  of  the  !>»t- 
f'>rmancc  of  it*  functions  under  this  Article 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  f.irt.8 
therein  contained  and  shall  be  accejited  un- 
less rebutted  by    Hher  evidence 

(41  The  Perm.anent  Engineering  B>ftrd 
shall  comply  wit  i  directions,  relating  to  Its 
■ulminl.stration  and  procedures,  agreed  up<in 
b'  the  United  Sti.te.s  of  America  and  C  ti:ada 
ii.-;  evidenced  by  an  exchange  of  notes 

.iSTlCLK    XVI 

Settlerrrnt  of  differences 

I  1  )  Differences  arising  under  the  Treaty 
which  the  Unlt'>d  .States  of  America  and 
Canada  cannot  resolve  may  be  referred  by 
either  to  the  International  Joint  Commission 
for  decision 

(2)  If  the  Intern  iMonal  Jiint  Commission 
di>es  not  render  a  decision  within  three 
months  ''>f  the  referral  or  within  such  other 
p;vi  <1  as  may  be  agree<l  up m  by  the  United 
.-states  of  America  and  Canada  either  may 
then  submit  the  difference  t<')  arbitration  by 
written  notice  to  the  other 

(3i  Arbltratloi  shall  be  by  a  tribun  il  cm- 
{)osed  of  a  memt>er  apfyointed  by  Canada,  a 
member  aptminti'd  by  the  United  .States  of 
.\meric.i  and  a  member  apj'viinted  Jointly  by 
'he  United  States  ('f  Americ.i  and  Canada 
who  shall  be  Chnlrman  If  within  six  weeks 
of  the  delivery  of  a  notice  under  paragr.iph 
(2)  either  the  United  States  if  .America  or 
Can.ida  has  falle<l  to  appoint  Its  member,  or 
they  are  unable  to  agree  Uix-m  the  member 
who  is  to  be  Chairman,  either  the  United 
States  of  America  or  Canada  may  request  the 
President  of  the  International  Court  ^f  Jus- 
tice to  appoint  the  member  or  members. 
The  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of 


aa  arlHirali.  n  tribun.il  sh.ill  be  the  dtcisi.jii 
oi  the  tribunal 

(4»  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  shall  accept  as  defliutlve  and  bind- 
in*;  and  shall  carry  out  any  decision  of  the 
International  Joint  Conuulssion  or  an  ar- 
bitration  tribunal. 

(  ■>  I  Provision  for  t.he  .ulinlnlstratlve  sup- 
port of  a  tribun.il  and  for  remuneration  and 
exptuii-es  of  lt«  members  shall  be  as  agreed 
m  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada 

(6l  The  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada  may  at^ree  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
on  altern.itue  procedures  for  settlina  dif- 
ferences arlsini<  under  the  'lYe.ity  including 
reference  of  any  difference  to  tlie  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  for  decision. 

ARTiciE   xvn 

Heitoration   of   Pn-trcaty   U  gi-U   status 

I  I  I  Nothing  m  this  Treaty  and  no  action 
taken  or  foregone  pursuant  to  Us  provisions 
thall  be  deemed,  after  its  termination  or 
expiration,  to  have  lijrogated  or  modified 
anv  of  the  riKhts  or  obligations  of  the 
United  Slates  of  .\m  •rlca  or  Canada  under 
then  existing  lntern.it  loniil  law.  wi'h  rf'^j)cct 
to  the  uses  of  the  water  resources  of  tlie 
Columbia   River   b.ism 

(2)  UjHjn  termination  of  this  Treaty,  tlie 
Boundary  Waters  Treat  v.  lyoy.  thall.  if  it 
has  111  it  been  terminated,  apply  to  the  Co- 
lun-.bi.i  River  basin  except  Insofar  as  the 
provisions  of  that  Treatv  may  he  inconsist- 
ent With  anv  pro\is;.  n  of  thi.s  Trcii'y  which 
continues  In   effect 

i3i  U{>in  termina-ion  of  this  Treaty.  If 
the  Boundarv  W.iters  Treaty.  19(>9,  has  been 
terminated  in  accordance  with  Article  XIV 
fif  that  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of 
that  Treaty  shall  continue  to  apply  t<j  the 
w.iters  of  the  CoIumt)ia  River  biuiln 

i4i  If  ujxm  the  termlnitioii  of  this  Treat;' 
,^rf;'  !e  II  of  the  Boundiry  Waters  Treaty, 
r.»o9.  con'mues  in  force  by  virtue  of  par.t- 
graph  i3)  of  this  Article  the  effect  of  .Article 
II  of  that  Treaty  with  respect  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  basin  may  be  terminated  by 
either  the  United  States  of  America  or  C.ina- 
di  delivering  to  the  other  one  years  written 
notice  to  that  effect  provided  however  that 
the  notice  may  be  given  finly  after  the  ter- 
mltiatlon  of  t.hls  Treaty 

(,5i  If.  prior  to  the  termination  of  this 
Treaty,  Can.ida  undertakes  works  usable  for 
anrl  relating  to  a  diversion  of  water  from 
the  CoUimbla  River  ba.sln.  other  than  wf)rks 
authorized  by  or  undertaken  for  the  purpo,se 
of  exerclsitur  a  rlgfit  under  Article  XIII  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Treatv.  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  .Article  shall  cease  to  applv  one 
year  .xfter  delivery  by  either  the  Uni'e<l 
States  of  .America  cir  C.m.ida  to  the  other  of 
written  notice  to  th  it  effect 

ARTK  l.E     XVIII 

Ltabtlity    for    damacje 

(  1  I    The    United    .States    of    America    and 

Cui  id.i  shall  be  ll.ible  to  the  other  and  sh.all 
m  (ke  appropriate  compensation  to  the  other 
In  respect  of  any  act  failure  to  art.  oiTiisslon 
or  del.iy  amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  Treaty 
or  of  any  of  its  provisions  other  than  an  act 
failure  to  act.  omission  or  delay  occurring  by 
reason  of  war.  strike,  major  calamity,  acl 
of  Ciod.  uncontrollable  force  or  maintenance 
c  irtallment 

i2i  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  ill 
neiflier  the  United  States  of  America  nor 
Canada  shall  be  liable  to  the  other  or  to  any 
person  in  respect  of  any  injury,  damage  or 
Uisn  occurring  in  the  t-^rritory  of  the  other 
caused  by  any  act.  failure  to  act.  omission  or 
del.iy  under  the  Tre.ity  whether  the  injury 
damage  or  loss  results  from  negligence  i>r 
otherwise 

(.31  The  United  .States  of  America  and 
Canada,  each  to  the  extent  possible  within 
Its  territory,  shall  exercise  due  diligence  to 
remove    the    cause    of    and    to   mitigate    the 
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effect  of  any  injury,  damage  or  loss  occurring 
in  the  territory  of  the  other  as  a  result  of 
any  act.  failure  to  act,  omission  or  delay 
under  the  Treaty. 

(4)  Failure  to  commence  operation  as  re- 
quired under  Articles  IV  and  XII  la  not  a 
breach  of  the  Treaty  and  does  not  result  In 
the  loss  of  rights  under  the  Treaty  If  the 
failure  results  from  a  delay  that  is  not  wilful 
or  reasonably  avoidable. 

(5)  The  compensation  payable  under 
paragraph   (1)  : 

(a)  In  respect  of  a  breach  by  Canada  of 
the  obligation  to  commence  full  operation 
of  a  storage,  shall  be  forfeiture  of  entitle- 
ment to  downstream  power  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  that  storage,  after 
operation  commences,  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  period  between  the  day  of  commence- 
ment of  operation  and  the  day  when  com- 
mencement should  have  occurred; 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  other  breach  by 
either  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Canada,  causing  loss  of  power  benefits,  shall 
not  exceed  the  actual  loss  In  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power. 

akthxx  XIX 

Period    of    Treaty 

1 1 )  The  Treaty  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  ratification  dale. 

1 2 )  Either  the  United  States  of  America 
or  Canada  may  terminate  the  Treaty  other 
th.m  Article  XIII  -except  paragraph  (1) 
thereof).  Article  XVII  and  thU  Article  at 
any  time  after  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  sixty  years  if  it  has  delivered  at  least 
ten  years  written  notice  to  the  other  of  its 
Intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty. 

(3i  If  the  Treaty  Is  terminated  l>efore 
the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  a  dam  built 
under  Article  XII  then,  notwithstanding  ter- 
mination. Article  XII  remains  in  force  until 
the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  dam. 

I  4)  If  tlie  Treaty  Is  terminated  before  the 
end  of  the  useful  life  of  the  facilities  pro- 
viding the  storage  described  in  Article  IV(3) 
and  if  the  conditions  described  therein  exist 
then,  notwithstanding  termination,  Articles 
IV i3)  and  VI  (4)  and  {^)  remain  in  force 
until  either  the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  those 
f.icilities  or  until  tlu:kse  conditions  cease  to 
exist     wlilchever  is  the  first  to  occur. 

ARTICLE    XX 

iJaf.^rafion 

The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  sliall  be  exithangcd  by  the  United 
Slates  of  America  and  Caiiiida  at  Ottawa, 
C.m.ala 

ARTICLE    XXI 

/f(C/t\frafion    uith    the    United    Nations 

In  conformity  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Treaty 
shall  be  registered  by  Canada  with  the  Sec- 
.•etariut  of  the  United  Nations. 

1h\M  Treaty  has  been  done  In  duplicate 
copies    in   the    Engl'.sh   language. 

In  Wltne.-w  V.'hereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Oovernments, 
ha\e  signed  this  Treaty  at  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  United  States  of  America, 
this  17ih  day  of  January.  1961. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

DWICHT    D.    ElSEIfHOWEK 

President 

of  the  United  States  of  America 
Christian   A.   Hntm 

Secretary  of  State 
EiMEB  F.    Bennett 

Under  Secretary  of  fhe  Interior 
for  Canada: 

John    G.    DlEf^lNBAKEK 

Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
T.     D    FrLTOK 

Minister  Of  Justice 

A     D     P.    HSKNXT 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  Canada  to 
the  United  States  of  America 


Annex  A— Principles  or  Operation 

GENERAL 

1.  The  Canadian  storage  provided  under 
Article  II  will  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  described  herein. 

2.  A  hydrometeorologlcal  system.  Including 
snow  courses,  precipitation  stations  and 
streamflow  gauges  will  be  established  and 
operated,  as  mutually  agreed  by  the  entitles 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Permanent 
Engineering  Board,  for  use  in  establishing 
data  for  detailed  programming  of  flood  con- 
trol and  power  operatioiis.  Hydrometeoro- 
loglcal information  will  be  made  available  to 
the  entitles  in  both  countries  for  immediate 
and  continuing  use  in  flood  control  and 
power  operations. 

3.  Sufficient  di-scharge  capacity  at  each 
dam  to  afford  the  desired  regulation  for 
power  and  flood  control  will  be  provided 
through  outlet  works  and  turbine  Installa- 
tions as  mutually  agreed  by  the  entities. 
The  discharge  capacity  provided  for  flood 
control  operations  will  be  large  enough  to 
pass  Inflow  plus  sufficient  storage  releases 
during  the  evacuation  period  to  provide  the 
storage  soace  required.  The  discharge  ca- 
pacity will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  full 
use  of  any  conduits  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose plus  one  half  the  hydraulic  capacity  of 
the  turbine  installation  at  the  time  of  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  of  .storage  under 
the  Treaty. 

4.  The  outflows  will  be  in  accordance  with 
storage  reservation  diagrams  and  associated 
criteria  established  for  flood  control  pur- 
poses and  with  reservoir-balance  relation- 
ships established  for  pKJwer  operations.  Un- 
less otherwise  agreed  by  the  entitles  the 
average  weekly  outflows  shall  not  be  less 
tiian  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam 
described  In  Article  II(2i(a).  not  less  than 
5.000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam  de- 
scribed In  Article  IIi2)  (b)  and  not  less  than 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  dam  de- 
scribed in  Article  11(2  >  (c) .  These  minimum 
average  weekly  releases  may  be  scheduled 
by  the  Canadian  entity  as  required  for 
power  or  other  purp>oses. 

FLOOD      CONTEOL 

5.  For  flood  control  operation,  the  United 
States  entity  will  submit  flood  control  op- 
erating plans  which  may  consist  of  or  in- 
clude flood  control  storage  reservation  din- 
grams  and  associated  criteria  for  each  of 
the  dams.  The  Canadian  entity  will  oper- 
ate in  accordance  with  these  diagrams  or 
any  variation  which  the  entities  agree  will 
not  derogate  from  the  desired  aim  of  the 
flood  control  plan.  The  use  of  these  dia- 
grams will  be  b.ised  on  data  obtained  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  2.  The  diagrams 
will  consist  of  relationships  specifying  the 
flood  control  storage  reservations  required 
at  Indicated  times  of  the  year  for  volumes 
of  forecast  runoff.  After  consultation  with 
the  Canadian  entity  the  United  States  en- 
tity may  from  time  to  time  as  conditions 
warrant  adjust  these  storage  reservation  di- 
agrams within  the  general  limitations  of 
flood  control  operation.  Evacuation  of  the 
storages  listed  hereunder  will  be  guided  by 
the  flood  control  storage  reservation  dia- 
grams and  refill  will  be  as  requested  by  the 
United  States  entity  after  consultation  with 
the  Canadian  entity.  The  general  limita- 
tions of  flood  control  operation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  The  dam  described  in  Article  11(2) 
(a) :  The  reservoir  will  be  evacuated  to  pro- 
vide up  to  80,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if  re- 
quired, for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of 
each  year. 

(b)  The    dam    described    in    Article   11(2) 

(b)  :  The  reservoir  will  be  evacuated  to  pro- 
vide up  to  7,100,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if 
required,  for  flood  control  use  by  May  1  of 
each  year. 

(c)  The    dam    described    In    Article    11(21 

(c)  :  The  reservoir  will  be  evacuated  to  pro- 


vide up  to  700,000  acre-feet  of  storage,  if 
required,  for  flood  control  use  by  April  1  of 
each  year  and  up  to  1.270,000  acre-feet  of 
storage,  if  required,  for  flood  control  use 
by  May  1  of  each  year. 

(d)  The  Canadian  entity  may  exchange 
flood  control  storage  provided  in  the  reser- 
voir referred  to  in  subparagraph  (b)  for 
additional  storage  provided  in  the  reservoir 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (a)  if  the  en- 
titles agree  that  the  exchange  would  provide 
the  same  effectiveness  for  control  of  floods 
on  the  Columbia  River  at  The  Dalles, 
Oregon. 

POWEIR 

6.  For  power  generating  purposes  the  15,- 
500,000  acre-feet  of  Canadian  storage  will 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  operating 
plans  designed  to  achieve  optimum  power 
generation  downstream  In  the  United  States 
of  America  until  such  time  as  power  gen- 
erating facilities  are  installed  at  the  site 
referred  to  in  paragraph  5(a)  or  at  sites  in 
Canada  downstream  therefrom. 

7.  After  at-slte  power  is  developed  at  the 
site  referred  to  in  paragraph  5, a)  or  power 
generating  facilities  are  placed  in  operation 
in  Canada  downstream  from  that  site,  the 
storage  operation  will  be  changed  so  as  to 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  operating 
plans  designed  to  achieve  optimum  power 
generation  at-site  in  Canada  and  down- 
stream in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canada,  including  consideration  of  any 
agreed  electrical  coordination  between  the 
two  countries.  Any  reduction  In  the  down- 
stream power  benefits  in  the  United  States 
of  America  resulting  from  that  change  in 
operation  of  the  Canadian  storage  shall  not 
exceed  in  any  one  year  the  reduction  in 
downstream  power  benefits  in  the  United 
States  of  America  which  would  result  from 
reducing  by  500.000  acre-feet  the  Canadian 
storage  ojxirated  to  achieve  optimum  power 
generation  in  the  United  States  of  America 
and  shall  not  exceed  at  any  time  during  the 
period  of  the  Treaty  the  reduction  in  down- 
stream power  oeneflts  in  the  United  States 
of  America  which  would  result  from  simi- 
larly reducing  the  Canadian  storage  by 
3.000,000   acre -feet. 

8.  After  at-site  power  is  developed  at  the 
site  referred  to  in  paragraph  5(a)  or  power 
generating  facilities  are  placed  in  operation 
in  Canada  downstream  from  that  site,  stor- 
age may  be  operated  to  achieve  optimum 
generation  of  jDower  in  the  United  States  of 
America  alone  if  mutually  agreed  by  the  en- 
tities in  which  event  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  supply  pxawer  to  Canada  to  off- 
set any  reduction  in  Canadian  generation 
which  would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such 
operation  as  compared  to  operation  to 
achieve  optimum  power  generation  at-site 
in  Canada  and  downstream  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada.  Similarly, 
the  storage  may  be  operated  to  achieve  op- 
timtim  generation  of  power  in  Canada  alone 
if  mutually  agreed  by  the  entitles  In  which 
event  Canada  shall  supply  power  to  the 
United  States  of  America  to  offset  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  United  States  generation  which 
would  be  created  as  a  result  of  such  opera- 
tion as  compared  to  operation  to  achieve 
optimum  power  generation  at-site  in  Can- 
ada and  downstream  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada. 

9.  Before  the  first  storage  becomes  opera- 
tive, the  entities  will  agree  on  operating 
plans  and  the  resulting  downstream  p>ower 
benefits  for  each  year  until  the  total  of 
15.500,000  acre-feet  of  storage  in  Canada 
becomes  operative.  In  addition,  commenc- 
ing five  years  before  the  total  of  15,500,000 
acre-feet  of  storage  is  expected  to  become 
operative,  the  entitles  will  agree  annually 
on  opyerating  plans  and  the  resulting  down- 
stream power  t)enefits  for  the  sixth  succeed- 
ing year  of  operation  thereafter.  This  pro- 
cedure will  continue  during  the   life  of  the 
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Treaty,  providing  to  both  the  entities,  in  ad- 
vance, an  assured  plan  ol  operation  of  the 
Ci.uidUn  storage  and  a  determination  of 
the  resulting  downstream  power  benefits  for 
the  next  succeeding  Ave  years. 

Anvex    B—  Detxrmination    or   DowN-.rREAM 
Power    BENtrrrs 

1  The  downstream  power  benefits  In  the 
fnlted  States  of  America  attributable  to 
operation  In  accordance  with  Annex  A  of 
tne  storage  provided  by  Canada  under  Arti- 
c:e  11  win  be  determined  In  advance  and 
will  be  the  estimated  increase  In  dependable 
hydroelectric  capacity  in  kilowatts  for  .igrecd 
critical  stream  flow  periods  and  the  lncrea.'.e 
i:\  average  ann'ial  usable  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy output  In  liilowatt  hours  on  the  ba^i" 
of  an  agreed  period  of  stream  flow  rerf)rd 

2  The  dependable  hydroelectric  capacity 
to  be  credited  to  Canadian  storage  will  be 
the  dlCference  lietween  the  average  rates  of 
generation  In  kilowatts  during  the  appropn- 
iite  critical  stream  flow  periods  for  the 
United  States  of  America  base  system,  con- 
sisting of  the  projects  listed  In  the  'able, 
with  and  without  the  addition  of  the  Cana- 
dian storage,  divided  by  the  estimated  aver- 
age critical  period  load  factor.  The  capac- 
ity credit  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
l>etween  the  ctipability  of  the  base  system 
without  Canadian  storage  and  the  maximum 
feasible  capability  of  the  base  system  wrh 
Canadian  stoiage,  to  supply  Arm  load  Uunng 
the    critical   stream    flow    periods. 

3.  The  increase  In  the  average  annual 
usable  hydroelectric  energy  will  be  deter- 
mined by  first  computing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  available  hydroelectric  energy  at 
the  United  States  base  system  with  and 
without  Canadian  storage.  The  entities  will 
then  agree  upon  the  part  of  available  energy 
which  is  usable  with  and  without  Canadian 
storage,  and  the  difference  thus  agreed  will 
be  the  Increase  In  averags  annual  usable 
hydroelectric  energy  Determination  of  the 
part  of  the  energy  which  U  usable  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  existing  and  sched- 
uled transmission  facilities  and  the  exis*- 
ence  of  markets  capable  of  lising  the  energy 
on  a  contractual  basis  similar  to  the  then 
existing  contracts.     The  part  of  the  avall- 


ible  energy  whKh  is  considered  iiia^'lo  shall 
be  the  sum  oI 

1  a  I    the  firm  energv 

(b)  the  ener^ry  which  can  bo  uaed  for 
thermal  p<)wer  dlsplaoemenT  in  the  Parillc 
Northwest  Area  as  detined  m  Paragr.iph  7 
and 

(CI  Che  amount  of  the  reiu.iuunK  portion 
nt  the  available  energy  which  is  agreed  by 
the  entitles  to  ne  usable  and  which  shall 
liot  exceed  m  .Miy  event  40';  of  that  re- 
al,>ii.der. 

4  An  Initial  determination  of  the  estl- 
ni.i'ed  downstre  :m  power  benefits  In  the 
L'nited  Sta'e.s  rf  America  from  Canadian 
storage  added  to  the  United  States  base  sva- 
Itra  will  be  made  before  uny  of  the  Cana- 
iliMi  stMr.ifp  he  ome.s  operative  This  de- 
'ermi;i\tli'n  wil.  Include  estimates  of  the 
dijwiistreanj  power  benefits  for  each  vear 
until  the  tot  a  of  15.500.000  acre-feet  of  Ca- 
ii.idian  stnr.ige   ijccomes  operative. 

'•>  Commenrlni;  five  years  before  the  total 
>!  15,500.iJ<JO  acr-?-feet  <>i  storage  is  expected 
to  beo  me  I'perative.  ebt. mates  of  down- 
stream power  benehts  will  be  cai-ntlated  an- 
nually for  the  s.xth  suceeedint?  year  on  the 
b.i.sis  of  the  assured  pl.m  of  iperation  for 
that  yt*ar 

6  The  critical  stre.mi  flow  perl'>d  and  the 
details  of  the  assured  plan  of  operation  will 
be  agreed  upf>n  by  the  entities  at  each  de- 
■ermination  Unless  otherwise  atfreed  upon 
'iv  the  entities  the  deternun.ition  of  the 
dowiLstream  p<jM.er  beuetita  shaii  be  b.iit-d 
.ip<'H  stream  fl'  ws  lor  the  twenty  year  pe- 
r;od  beginnin«;  Aith  July  1928  as  conUiined 
m  the  report  entitled  Modified  Flows  at 
i  lected  Power  Sites — Columbia  River  B.uiin 
dated  June  1057  No  retroactive  adjustment 
in  downstream  power  benefits  will  be  made 
at  any  time  during  the  perl  xi  of  the  Treaty 
No  reduction  m  tlie  downstre. im  power  bene- 
fits credited  l- ■  Cmadian  storage  will  be 
niiide  aa  a  r»'*>ii;'.  of  the  Imid  estim  ite  in  the 
United  St.^tes  cf  America,  f  >r  the  year  fur 
which  the  determination  Ls  made  being  Ie«s 
than  the  :  >ad  estimate  't  the  preceding 
year 

7  In  Computing  the  increa-^e  m  depend- 
able hydroelectric  cap<u.'lty  and  the  Incre.uie 
in  averiige  annual  hydroelectric  energy  the 
procedure    shall   be    In    accordance    with    the 

\s\KX   1..      I'lil'it      Jiane  ayjiUm 


three  steps  d«aerlbed  below  and  shall  en- 
compass the  loads  of  the  P.i>.iftc  Nortawesi 
Area  llie  Paclhc  Northwest  Area,  for  pur- 
pi)«iea  of  these  determinations,  shall  be 
Oret^on.  Wa*hlngt-oii.  Idaho  and  Montana 
west  of  the  Continen'al  Divide  but  sliall  ex- 
clude are  UN  served  on  the  rati;icutio!i  diitc 
by  the  California  Oregon  Power  Comp.iuy 
and  Utah  Power  and  Light  Cv^mpany 

SIEP    I 

The  system  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
e.-aimate  will  consist  of  tlie  C.madlan  storage 
the  United  States  base  system,  any  tlurm.il 
installation  operated  In  coordination  with 
the  ba/se  system,  and  additional  hydroelectric 
projects  which  will  provide  storage  releases 
us.ible  by  the  hi\se  system  or  which  will  u.se 
storage  releases  that  are  U'^.ible  by  tl.c  base 
system  The  installations  included  in  this 
system  will  be  those  required  with  allow 
.iiice  for  adequate  rest-rve^,  to  meet  the  fore- 
Ciist  power  load  to  be  .served  by  this  system 
!■  the  United  States  of  America,  IncludinK 
the  estimated  flow  of  power  at  points  of  in- 
ter-connectlon  with  adjacent  areas,  subject 
to  para^aph  ').  plus  the  portion  of  the 
entitlement  ol  Canada  that  is  expected  to  tjc 
used  in  Canada  The  capability  of  this  s\s- 
tem  to  supply  this  load  will  be  determined 
I'll  the  basis  that  the  system  will  be  operated 
in  accordance  with  the  established  operating 
[>riH-e<!ures   .>f   e.ich   f)f   the   projects   involved 

STEI>    II 

A  determln.ition  of  the  i-neri^y  capabllitv 
will  be  made  ublng  the  same  thernud  In- 
stallation as  in  step  I  the  United  States 
htu^-  system  With  the  same  installed  capacity 
.us    In    .'-tep    I    and    Canadian    storage. 

STKF     III 

A  similar  determination  of  the  enfr^rr 
capabihty  will  be  made  using  the  same 
tliermal  Instjillation  as  in  step  I.  and  the 
rnlt<Hl  St.ites  b,t.se  system  with  the  sanu; 
installed  capacity  iis  in  step  I 

8  The  downstream  power  benefits  to  l>e 
credited  to  Canadian  storage  will  be  the  dif- 
ferences l)etween  tlie  determlnatifjiis  In  step 
II  and  step  III  in  dependable  hydrr>e:ecf rlc 
rapacity  and  In  a-,  erage  annual  usable 
hydroelectric  energy  made  In  accordance 
with  y,  iraeraph.s  2  and  3 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  agreement,  the  debate  Is  limited  to 
45  minutes,  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  speak 
for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  recommending  that  the  Senate  give 
its  approval  to  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty.  This  treaty  is  designated  as 
Executive  C.  87th  Congress,  1st  session. 

The  treaty  wa.s  signed  on  January  17, 
1961.  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the 
same  day.  Public  hearings  were  held 
on  March  8.  1961.  During  the  hearings 
a  number  of  Senators  testified  in  sup- 
port of  this  treaty;  and  detailed  pre- 
sentations were  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Stewart  Udall;  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Ivan  B.  White:  and  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Lt.  Gen. 
Emerson  C.  Itschner.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  private  witnesses  apF>eared 
in  favor  of  the  treaty.  Communications 
received  by  the  committee  have  been 
imiformly  favorable.  In  light  of  that 
background,  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously, on  March  14.  to  recommend  the 
treaty  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  several 
Senators  from  States  of  the  Northwest 
Will  wish  to  speak  on  the  merits  of  the 
treaty;  and.  therefore.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  brief  summary  of  its 
main  features.  There  is  available  in 
Executive  C.  in  the  hearing  record,  and 
m  the  committee  report  an  abundance 
of  information. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  the  Senators 
to  ^rsLsp  the  significance  of  the  treaty 
IS  to  look  at  the  map  which  is  to  be 
found  at  the  front  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord and  at  the  beginning  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  One  can  see  on  that  map 
what  a  vast  area  the  Columbia  River 
basin  covers.  The  river  drains  and  area 
touching  six  States  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
in  Canada.  I'his  is  a  total  area  of 
259.000  square  miles,  of  which  all  but  15 
percent  is  in  the  United  States. 

Senators  can  also  readily  obtain,  from 
examining  the  map,  the  basic  concept 
of  the  treaty.  Three  large  storage  dams 
will  be  built  in  Canada.  These  dams  will 
double  the  present  storage  capacity  for 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  main  ptut  of 
the  Columbia  River.  This  increased 
.storage  capacity  will  be  used  for  two 
primary  purposes :  for  controlling  floods, 
and  for  increased  generation  of  electric 
power.  The  tieaty  also  makes  possible 
the  construction,  in  Montana,  of  the 
great  Libby  Dam.  Canadian  consent 
for  this  construction  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  dam  would  cause  water  to 
back  into  Canada  a  distance  of  42  miles. 
The  new  electric  power  which  will  re- 
.sult  from  the  new  Canadian  storage  and 
1  ibby  Dam  are  expected  to  result  in  the 
addition  of  nearly  2  billion  kilowatts  of 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  the  United 


States.  This  power  will  be  generated  at 
very  low  cost — about  half  the  cost  of 
the  power  now  being  generated  at  Bon- 
neville Dam,  in  Oregon. 

The  installation  built  under  this 
treaty  will  make  it  possible  to  eliminate 
major  floods  on  the  lower  Columbia 
River.  The  fact  that  the  l£ist  major 
flood  on  the  Columbia  cost  at  least  34 
lives  and  SI 00  million  worth  of  property 
damage  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  be  derived  from  fi- 
nally taming  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  naturally 
ask  how  these  great  benefits  under  the 
Columbia  River  Treaty  will  be  paid  for. 
Canada  is  undertaking  to  build  the  new 
storage  dams,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$345  million.  The  United  States  is  going 
to  pay  Canada,  for  flood-control  bene- 
fits, sums,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
flood-control  service  rendered,  which 
will  not  exceed  $72  million.  The  new 
electrical  power  generated  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  new  Canadian 
storage  will  be  shared  50-50  with  Can- 
ada. In  addition  to  these  direct  costs 
there  will  be  some  expense  to  the  United 
States  for  additional  power  generation 
and  transmission  facilities,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  flow  of 
water.  It  is  estimated  that  over  the 
next  10  years  this  cost  will  approximate 
$150  million.  I  am  not  including  in  this 
estimate  the  cost  of  Libby  Dam,  which 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
since  1950.  Looking  ahead  beyond  the 
next  decEide,  it  is  also  likely  that  further 
p>ower  generation  facilities  may  be  added 
along  the  river,  in  projects  which  have 
an  estimated  cost  of  $268  million. 

Is  this  treaty  with  Canada,  which  the 
Senate  is  being  asked  to  approve,  a  good 
bargain?  President  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  have  said 
it  is.  They  signed  the  treaty.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall,  General  Itschner 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  White. 
speaking  for  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, have  testified  in  glowing  terms  on 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  and  have 
urged  prompt  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  stressing 
benefits  of  the  treaty  largely  in  economic 
terms.  From  the  point  of  view  of  om* 
relations  with  Canada,  the  treaty  is 
also  a  great  step  forward.  Without  the 
cooperation  of  Canada,  it  is  completely 
certain  that  the  best  use  of  the  Columbia 
River  resources  could  not  be  made.  In- 
dependent development  of  the  river 
would  be  much  more  costly,  and  it  would 
be  sure  to  lead  to  trouble.  This  treaty 
reflects  hard  negotiations  and  mutual 
concessions.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  its 
implementation  will  inevitably  draw 
Canada  and  the  United  States  closer  to- 
gether. I  am  sure  that  is  what  we  all 
want. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
out  of  order  and  have  my  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  the 
general  debate  on  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  treaty  which  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  for  action  by 
the  Senate.  I  think  its  drafting  and  its 
ultimate  consummation  will  establish  a 
milestone  in  the  course  governments 
ought  to  follow  in  an  effort  to  develop 
common  water  basins. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have 
had  two  common  watersheds  which  have 
been  under  discussion,  at  some  times 
with  views  which  have  been  conflicting. 
One  is  the  Columbia  River  basin,  which 
has  its  beginning  in  Canada,  flows  into 
the  United  States,  and  finally  empties 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  other  is 
the  Great  Lakes  water  basin,  which 
drains  a  great  area  of  land  not  only  in 
Canada  but  also  in  the  United  States. 

Based  upon  the  similarity  of  the  is- 
sues involved  dealing  with  the  disputes 
which  existed  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  basin  and 
of  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  treaty  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

For  about  20  years  Canada  had  been 
talking  about  diverting  the  waters  out 
of  the  Columbia  River  into  the  Fraser 
River.  If  thet  had  been  done,  the  water 
flow  of  the  Columbia  River  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  reduced  to  the 
point  that  there  would  have  been  damage 
to  U.S.  hydroelectric  generation  and  a 
lowering  of  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  irrigation. 

Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  Northwest  viewed  this  ostensible 
threat  by  Canada  as  a  great  danger  to 
the  economies  of  Washington,  of  Ore- 
gon, and  of  Idaho,  and  of  Montana  es- 
pecially, and  they  were  gravely  concerned 
that  Canada  might  take  unilateral  ac- 
tion to  divert  those  waters. 

While  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
were  apprehensive  about  this  threat,  the 
people  living  in  Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  New  York,  and  in  Indiana  were  con- 
cerned, as  were  the  people  of  Canada, 
about  the  threat  of  the  United  States  to 
divert  waters  out  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
through  the  Chicago  Sanitation  Canal, 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  and  flnally 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  4  years. 
Each  year  there  have  been  presented  to 
this  body  bills  to  authorize  Chicago  to 
divert  waters  out  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  to  lower  the  flow  of  water  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  in  four  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  facts  pertaining  to  the  Great  Lakes 
basin  and  those  pertaining  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  basin  are  substantially  simi- 
lar. In  each  instance  a  diversion  was  in- 
tended. In  the  Columbia  River  basin, 
the  diversion  was  to  be  to  the  Fi-aser 
River.  In  the  Great  Lakes  basin,  the 
diversion  was  to  be  to  Chicago. 

The  diversion  threatened  was  the 
cause  of  apprehension  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  Canada  in  respect  to  the  Great 
Lakes  basin. 

Canada  with  the  United  States  nego- 
tiated a  settlement,  and  that  negotiation 
was  in  progress  for  some  time. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  give  credit  to 
the  Senators  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse 
and  Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senators  from 
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Idaho  '.  Mr  Dworshak  and  Mr.  Church  ; , 
and  the  Senators  from  Washington  I  Mr 
Magntsov  and  Mr.  Jackson  1.  and  the 
Senators  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield 
and  Mr  Murr.^yI,  for  their  contnbu- 
tion.s  toward  a  solution  of  the  problem 
Ln  the  Columbia  River  basin,  achieved 
bilaterally  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States 

Wh:le  bilateral  cooperation  was  in 
progie.«^s  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  basin.  Illinois  was  asking  for  a 
diversion  of  waters  not  on  a  bilateral 
basij  of  con.^ent  but  on  the  basis  that  the 
United  States  on  its  own.  disre-'ard'.n.t: 
the  claims  and  the  rights  of  Canada, 
would  proceed  to  lower  the  waters  m  tliat 
bas;n. 

Tile  fact"^  and  the  principles  invnhed 
were  nearly  identical,  but  in  one  ba.sm 
a  solution  was  found  through  negotia- 
tion and  a  proposed  treaty.  In  the  Great 
Lakes  basin  the  United  States  wa.s  urtied 
to  take  one-.sided  action,  disrekjardins? 
the  wishes  of  Canada  completely  about 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done 

There  is  no  que.stion  that  if  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  are  diverted  by  Chi- 
cago, the  level  of  the  lakes  below  Chicago 
will  be  lowered  and  the  navigation  ca- 
pacity of  the  lakes  and  the  St  L.;wrence 
River  will  be  affected.  In  addition,  the 
ability  to  generate  hydroelectric  power 
will  be  seriously  impaired. 

In  spite  of  those  facts,  each  sessim 
there  has  been  submitted  to  the  Coni,'res.s 
a  bill  requesting,'  the  United  States  to 
take  the  unpardonable,  indefen.sible.  uni- 
lateral action  of  taking  water  which 
partly  belongs  to  Canada. 

In  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  with  regard  to  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty,  a.s  I 
pointed  out  earlier  today,  testimonv  wa.s 
given  by  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior.  I  should  !:ke 
to  quote  from  the  Secretary's  testimony 
and  to  make  comments  upon  it 

The  Secretary  recited  a  number  of 
things  which  were  good,  achieved 
through  the  treaty,  and  he  said. 

It  wi;i  rtmo.e  the  potential  of  diversion 
of  the  upper  C-lumbla  River  Into  the  FY;iser 
River  which  cwuld  have  resulted  Ixi  dls.i.s'.r.m.s 
ptrxfr  1  is.ses  m  'he  United  States  es'im.^ted 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  b«  In  exci-ss  of 
$50  mlllloa  annual. y.   •    •    • 

I  then  asked  Secretary  Udall  this 
question — 

Camcvda  contemplated  diverting  the  upper 
Columbu  Rjyer  into  the  Fraser  River,  is 
tl^at  a  cijrrect    under.standlng'' 

Secretary  Udall  replied — 

At  one  time  Serator,  studies  were  in.ide 
and  this  was  something  which  was  discussed 
and  w.is  contempl.ited. 

We  were  talking  about  diverting  thf 
waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  it  is  simple 
to  see  that  anyone  living  In  the  United 
State.s  in  proximity  to  the  Columbia 
River  would  have  to  become  greatly  dis- 
tressed to  know  that  the  flow  of  water 
into  the  Columbia  was  to  be  lowered  by 
a  unilateral  act  up  In  Canada. 

Continuing  to  read  from  page  U  of 
the  transcript  of  the  hearing — 

Senator  I.ausche.  If  that  had  been  done, 
would  It  have  seriously  affected  Interests  In 
the  United  Btates.  especially  those  that  were 


to  t>e  served  by  the  Columbia  RT.  rr  in  the 
United  SUtes? 

Secretary  Udalx.  Yes.  It  wuuid  have  had 
a  very  heavy  impact  naturally  because  it 
would  have  meant  Interruption 

Senator  Lausche.  W  ts  there  prave  concern 
on  the  part  if  our  Go\ernment  that  Can.ida 
mi^ht  have  t-aken  that  ait'.on  and  thiis 
affecte<l  the  normal  fli 'Ws  of  water  In  the 
Columbia  River  ba.<iln  to  t.he  extent  that 
the  econ  imy  of  the  United  Stat<-s  wi'uld  be 
advrsely  impaired' 

S'.-orel  iry   Uovi.r     That   is  i>'rrec'.  Son  it-r 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  same 
situation  prevails  in  the  Great  Lakes 
basin. 

Mr  Udall  further  went  on  to  an- 
swer 

Well,  this  treaty,  tills  agreement,  I  think, 
certainly  bears  out  the  point  you  ni.ilcf. 
that  we  finally  have  res«jlved  thl.s  dispute 
bv  entonnc;  Inti  an  agreement  on  It  rather 
than  by  unilateral  action  which  ml^ht  have 
resulted  In  a  c;ise.  p>erhaps.  winch  would 
have  gone  tn  court  In   International   law 

Senator  Laische  That  is.  our  Govern- 
mt.'nt,  If  Canada  had  Impounded  w  iierb  that 
wuul'l  have  resulted  In  an  adverse  eflect 
up«)ri  our  r.ght  t*j  use  tlie  JUirmal  flow  of 
the  C  'l'!mb!a  River,  wjuld  have  challenged 
that    right    from    a   legal    'tandpotnt. 

Serre'  iry  Com  i-  Well.  I  daresay  that  this 
may  have  t)een  the  result.  Senat<ir  I  can- 
not say  fir  certain. 

I  direct  attention  now  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  White,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds m  much  the  same  manner  to  de- 
scribe gieat  achievements  through  the 
treaty,  and  especially  to  point  out  that 
by  bilateral  action,  instead  of  unilateral 
action,  thf  problem  had  been  salved. 
Mr  White  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  I  .siiid  to  Mr, 
White- 
Mr  White.  In  the  second  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  your  prepared  statement  la  con- 
tained this  declaration 

finally,  one  of  the  most  Important  ob- 
Jcc'lve  of  the  US  delegathinwas  to  remove 
the  possibility,  no  matter  how  remote,  that 
Canada,  tn  the  absence  of  an  agreement  for 
r 'iperatlve  development  of  the  Columbia 
River,  might  decide  to  divert  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia  River  In'o  the  Fraser  River 
hu.sin  which  empties  Into  the  sea  at  Van- 
couver This  objective  has  been  achieved  for 
at  least  the  next  60  years" — 

Which  is  the  life  of  tlie  treaty  Con- 
tinuing to  read  from  the  transcript  of 
the  hearing,  I  asked  Mr    White  - 

How  long  has  that  subject  of  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  Columbia  into  the  Fraser 
Ri. t'r  been  under  discussion' 

Mr  Wnr^E  I  do  not  know  the  exact  pe- 
rl'xl.  but  I  think  in  one  form  or  another 
It  h-us  hefj\  under  disou.'i.sli  in  f  )r  more  than 
a  decade  in  Canada 

I  asked  a  further  question: 

Now  then,  if  the  waters  had  bee:,  rtl-.erted 
out  of  the  Columbia  ii.to  the  Fra.ser.  it 
w  luld  have  had  a  serious  Impact  upon  the 
Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  gener.il  projects 
that  were  built  In  our  country' 

Mr   WHm.  Yes,   sir 

Subsequently,  in  my  further  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Whito,  we  entered  into  a 
discu.ssion  of  wh.at  the  international  law 
was  on  this  subject.  He  .said  he  could 
not  answer  such  questions,  but  his  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Kearney,  would  answer 
questions  of  that  tjTie  which  I  put  to 
him.  These  are  the  questions  which  I 
asked. 


This  treaty  may  be  declared  to  confirm 
tile  opinion  of  some  that  there  are  legal 
riK'hts  of  a  neit^hboring  country  In  the 
waters  of  an  adjoining  country  and  tiiat. 
therefore,  changes  m  tli  w.  either  lifting  or 
lowering  them,  cun.suitute  a  vicjlatlon  of  a 
Icj^il  right  and  can  only  be  achieved  legally 
thr'  iu»;h    I  t  riMiy 

Mr  Kr^HNEY  Yi-s.  sir  I  think  Senator. 
th.it  this  treaty  will  be  considered  .ws  adding 
to  th.it  body  of  1  iw 

However.  I  would  make  this  footnote 
This  treaty  Is  a  r*lher  unusual  situation  be- 
cause we  do  have  the  I  ju9  liound.u-y  W. iters 
Treaty  with  C.mada,  which  set.3  up  cert.iin 
legal  relies  between  cnir  two  countries  and 
therefore,  we  are  in  a  .soitu'what  difffreni 
situation  than  two  cnuit.les  v-h'-re  then- 
are  no  rule.    A  h.iL^' <-\  tT 

However.  I  w  uld  .say  that  the  trend  In 
International  Iaw  is  strongly  toward  the 
establishment  of  liie  principle  tliat  .ui  up- 
stream riparian  state  cannut  deal  with  tlu^ 
wati-rs  within  Its  Ixjrdi^rs  whli  h  cro.ss  It-s 
b<-urid.'\ry  to  a  downstre;im  riparian  state  in 
such  a  way  as  to  serlou'^ly  linp.ilr  the  rttfhts 
or  Interebts  of  the  downstre.an  riparian 
state. 

Then  followed  a  further  question  by 
me — 

N.iw.  M.-  V.lilfe.  do  you  fe«l  tliat  this 
treaty.  In  cflect.  declares  *hat  the  principle 
of  our  Government  is  with  respect  to  the 
u-e  of  waters  thr»t  are  In  a  c  mmon  baslti 
t>etween  our  Government  and  Canada? 

Mr  WiirTE  Well,  sir  a.s  I  Ft.ited,  In  this 
li'K'oti  itlon  under  our  terms  of  reference 
we  dealt  solely  with  the  quf'ttlcm  of  the 
Co.uinbia  River  basin 

I  will  defer  to  Mr  Kr.irney  as  to  the  r\- 
tent  to  which  that  may  constitute  a  prece- 
dent for  other  watersiieds 

Senator  LatstiiE  Yes.  But  you  thought 
this  was  one  (jf  your  most  Important  objec- 
tives; that  is.  to  reach  an  underst.mdlng 
which,  for  at  lea.«t  60  years,  will  prevent 
Canada  from  diverting  the  waters- 

The  answer  of  Mr   White  was: 
That  la  correct 

To  conclude,  there  is  jx'nding  in  Con- 
gress another  bill  to  appro-. e  unilater- 
ally the  diversion  of  waters  out  of  Lake 
Mirhiiian  through  the  State  of  Illinois. 
into  the  Mi.s.si.«.sippi.  and  down  to  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

When  that  measure  comes  to  the 
floor,  if  it  does,  and  especially  when  it 
comes  Ix'fore  the  committee,  I  ask  that 
the  Columbia  F^ivcr  Treaty  be  kept  m 
mind  Thf  efTrct  of  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  is  to  declare  that  ono  country 
cannot  t.iki-  the  waters  otit  of  a  com- 
mon b  isin  hffjinnintr  m  another  coun- 
try ;'.n(l  chvr't  thftn  to  the  damage  of  the 
neik?hborini,'  count I'v 

Similarly  I  say  th.at  Congre.ss  would 
be  commit  ling  a  .serious  and  grave 
wrong  against  Canada  and  again.^t  in- 
ternational law  if  we  attemiJted  uni- 
laterally to  divert  waters  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  basin  for  the  benefit  of 
Chicak'o  and  to  the  detriment  of  Can- 
ada, New  York,  I'enn.vylvania.  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  partly,  Illinois  below 
Chicai'o 

Mr  President,  on  Wednesday,  March 
8,  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
For-'i-n  Relations  conducted  a  heannt: 
with  respect  to  the  United  States- 
Canada  Columbia  River  Treaty,  At  the 
presentation  of  the  evidence  concerning' 
the  treaty  there  appeared  th(>  Honorable 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terior,  and  Mr.  Ivan  B.  White.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European 
Affairs,  among  others. 

These  witnesses  testified  about  the 
great  accomplishments  to  be  derived  as 
a  result  of  the  agreement  reached  as  to 
how  the  Columbia  River  basin  should 
be  developed.  I  concur  with  the  en- 
thusiasm which  these  men  manifested 
about  the  propriety  and  the  goodness  of 
the  treaty. 

However,  each  of  the  men  in  his  testi- 
mony pointed  out  that  one  of  the  great 
achievements  was  that  it  was  a  treaty, 
dealing  with  a  common  waterway 
basin  lying  in  adjoining  nations,  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  an  agreement  reached  amicably 
as  to  how  the  river  should  be  developed. 

Involved  in  the  Columbia  River  water- 
shed was  the  threat  of  the  possibility 
that  Canada  would  divert  the  Columbia 
River  rom  its  normal  channels  into  the 
Fraser  River,  thus  impeding  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  United  States,  and  harm- 
fully affecting  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity and  irrigation  projects  in  the 
United  States. 

Claim  for  credit  was  made  by  these 
men,  as  they  pointed  out  that  a  diver- 
sion and  an  impoundment  of  water  in 
Canada  might  have  affected  prejudi- 
cially the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  problem  was  amicably 
worked  out  on  a  bilateral  basis. 

I  questioned  both  of  these  men  as  to 
whether  the  goodness  of  what  was 
achieved  did  not  exemplify  the  need 
for  bilateral  action  with  resi>ect  to  the 
Great  Lakes  basin,  on  the  same  principle 
that  was  applied  to  the  Columbia  River 
basin. 

Mr.  President,  beginning  on  page  10 
and  ending  on  page  13  of  the  printed 
hearings  appear  questions  and  answers 
which  were  respectively  propoimded  by 
me  and  answered  by  Secretary  Udall. 
Beginning  on  page  36  and  ending  on  page 
39  of  the  printed  hearings  appear  ques- 
tions propounded  by  me  and  smswers  by 
Mr.  White  and  his  legal  adviser,  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Kearney. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  questions  and  answers  re- 
ferred to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable wrong  if  the  United  States,  by 
unilateral  action,  should  attempt  to  di- 
vert the  waters  out  of  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Chicago  Sanitation  Canal,  thus 
harmfully  affecting  the  generation  of 
electricity  in  the  Great  Lakes  basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  testimony  were  ordered  to  be 
jM-inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Lausche.  I  am  now  looking  at 
page  7  of  your  prepared  statement,  at  the 
paragraph  marked  6: 

It  will  remove  the  potential  of  diversion 
of  the  upper  Columbia  River  Into  the  Praaer 
Hlver  which  could  have  resulted  in  disastrous 
power  losses  In  the  United  States  estimated 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  in  excess 
of  $50  million  annually.  •  •  •" 

Canada  contemplated  diverting  the  upper 
Columbia  River  into  the  Praser  River;  is 
that  a  correct  understanding? 

Secretary  Udall.  At  one  time,  Senator, 
studies  were  made,  and  this  was  something 
which  was  discussed  and  was  contemplated. 


I  do  not  think  It  ever  reached  the  point 
where  a  project  was  offered. 

Senator  Lausche.  It  was  a  subject  under 
discussion? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes. 

Senator  Lausche.  If  that  had  been  done. 
would  It  have  seriously  affected  interests  in 
the  United  States,  especially  those  that  were 
to  be  served  by  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
United  States? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes.  It  would  have  had  a 
very  heavy  impact  naturally  because  it  would 
have  meant  interruption 

Senator  Lausche.  Was  there  grave  concern 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  that  Canada 
might  have  taken  that  action  and  thus  af- 
fected the  normal  flows  of  water  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  basin  to  the  extent  that  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  would  be  ad- 
versely impaired? 

Secretary  Udall.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Lausche.  Am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  our  Government  took  the  posi- 
tion that  under  international  law  Canada 
had  no  legal  right  either  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  flow  of  the  Columbia  River  by 
artificial  obstacles,  thus  leaving  an  adverse 
Impact  on  the  economy  served  by  the  river? 

Secretary  Udall,  Well,  this.  Senator,  Is  a 
question  you  might  want  to  renew  with 
Mr.  White  of  the  State  Department. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  that  is  sub- 
stantially the  position  that  is  taken,  but  I  am 
not  iiersonally  familiar  with  this  aspect  of 
it. 

LAKE   MICHIGAN    WATER  DIVERSION    BILL 

Senator  Lausche.  But  in  any  event,  with 
respect  to  diversion  of  the  waters  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  basin,  through  the  Chicago 
Sanitation  Canal,  Canada  argued  that  we 
had  no  legal  right  internationally  to  divert 
waters  so  that  they  would  adversely  Impair 
the  efficiency  of  producing  hydroelectric 
energy  or  the  economy  of  running  ships  on 
the  Great  Lakes;    am  I  correct  in  that? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  believe  you  are. 
Senator.  But  I  think  what  you  are  trying 
to  point  out  is  that  these  two  are  reciprocat- 
ing positions,  and  that  the  Canadians  took 
a  similar  position,  perhaps,  to  what  we  had 
taken. 

Senator  Lausche.  That  i.s  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  establish.  Then,  is  it  correct 
that  our  Government  finally  concluded  that 
the  only  way  that  you  can  begin  affecting 
the  flows  of  water  in  a  basin  that  serves  two 
countries  Is  by  agreement? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  this  treaty,  this 
agreement,  I  think,  certainly  bears  out  the 
point  you  make,  that  we  finally  have  resolved 
this  dispute  by  entering  into  an  agreement 
on  it  rather  than  by  unilateral  action  which 
might  have  resulted  in  a  case,  perhaps, 
which  would  have  gone  to  court  in  interna- 
tional law. 

Senator  Lai-sche.  That  is,  our  Govern- 
ment, If  Canada  had  impounded  waters  that 
would  have  resulted  in  an  adverse  effect  upon 
our  right  to  use  the  normal  flow  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  would  have  challenged  that 
right  from  a  legal  standpoint. 

Secretary  Udall.  Well.  I  daresay  that  this 
may  have  been  the  result.  Senator.  I  cannot 
say  for  certain. 

Senator  Lausche.  Well,  to  say  the  least. 
the  economic  Interests  in  our  Northwest 
States  were  deeply  concerned  about  any  ac- 
tion that  wotild  be  taken  to  impair  the  flow 
of  that  river. 

Secretary  Udall.  This  certainly  is  very 
true. 

Senator  Lausche.  And  out  of  it  all  there 
came  this  treaty  under  which  there  was 
agreement  as  to  a  certain  development  up 
in  the  Canadian  area? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes. 

Senator  Lausche.  Is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes,  that  is  quite  right. 

Senator  Lausche.  In  conjunction  with  the 
agreement  that  was  reached,  was  the  Great 
Lakes  issue  dlsctissed? 


Secretary  Udall.  I  think  the  correct  an- 
swer would  be,  "No."  Senator.  You  might 
want  to  ask  Mr,  White  about  it.  But,  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  was  not. 

Senator  Lausche.  Did  any  of  the  members 
of  the  State  Department  participate  In  the 
discussions  relating  to  the  drafting  of  this 
treaty? 

Secretary  Udall,  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Lausche.  Is  the  State  Department 
representative  here  today? 

Secretary  Udall.  Yes.  sir.  The  next  wit- 
ness will  represent  the  State  Department. 

TREATY     approach    TO    DEVELOPMENT    OF    WATER 
RESOURCES 

Senator  Lausche.  Well,  let  me  just  ask  one 
summarizing  question, 

Mr,  Udall.  you  at  least  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  inasmuch  as  International  re- 
lations were  vitally  concerned,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  such  as  was  presented  by 
these  conflicting  claims  to  the  right  to  use 
the  waters  in  the  Columbia  River,  was  by  a 
common  understanding  which  finally  cul- 
minated in  a  treaty  for  the  development  of 
the  river? 

Secretary  Udall.  That  Is  quite  right;  and 
I  think  this  is  a  very  statesmanlike  solution 
for  both  countries. 

Senator  Lausche.  You  feel  that  is  the  way 
in  which  to  handle  it,  rather  than  on  the 
basts  of  unilateral  action,  completely  disre- 
garding the  wishes  of  the  other  nation? 

Secretary  Udall.  Well,  I  think  all  of  us 
who  have  participated,  and  the  Senators  who 
previously  testified,  they  regard  this  as  a 
very  good  solution. 

Senator  Lausche,  Yovi  understand  that  I 
am  trying  right  now  to  find  out  what  the 
principle  is — whether  this  is  being  done  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  or  whether  there  Is  a  prin- 
ciple which  will  be  uniformly  applied. 

Secretary  Udall.  I  think  you  make  a  very 
excellent  record  on  that.  ^^ 

Senator  Lausche.  Well,  is  it  going  to  be  a 
principle  that  will  be  applicable  to  similar 
situations? 

Secretary  Udall,  Senator,  you  would  want 
to  pursue  that  with  the  State  Department 
people.  I  think  the  principle  we  have  estab- 
lished here  is  a  good  principle  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  I  would  think  wherever 
possible  we  ought  to  seek  solutions  of  this 
kind. 

Senator  L\usche.  At  least  if  there  comes 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  political  In- 
fluence of  Illinois  or  the  political  influence 
of  Ohio  is  greater,  It  would  be  better  to 
adhere  to  a  principle  that  is  founded  in 
moral  concepts. 

Secretary  Udall.  Well.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  sound  principle.  Senator. 

Senator  Lausche.  Well,  I  will  be  looking 
forward  with  great  interest  to  see  whether, 
when  the  next  question  comes  before  us. 
we  will  deal  with  it  on  principle  or  on  the 
basis  of  what  seems  to  be  the  expedient 
tiling  politically. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Senator  yield  there? 

Senator  Lausche.  Yes. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised  a  very  important  point  which, 
at  least  in  pari,  I  believe  has  been  adhered 
to,  because,  you  will  recall,  the  last  time  the 
Chicago  water  diversion  matter  was  before 
the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  In  other  words,  it 
was  recognized  as  an  international  matter 
or  a  matter  of  international  concern. 

Senator  Lausche.  I  think  that  is  the 
course  that  ought  to  be  followed.  I  think 
this  Is  an  excellent  arrangement,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  Indus  River  develop- 
ment, through  an  understanding  between 
Pakistan  and  India,  the  use  of  that  common 
basin  supplying  both  nations  will  be  used 
by  agreement  and  not  by  defiant  unilateral 
action. 
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Senator  Laosche.  Mr.  White,  la  the  sec- 
ond t  -)  the  last  paragpraph  of  your  prepared 
statement  Is  contained  this  declaration 

Plnally.  one  of  the  most  Important  'ob- 
jectives of  the  U.S.  delegation  wa«  to  rt- 
move  the  posslbUlty,  no  matter  how  remote 
that  Canada,  in  the  absence  of  an  aK^ee- 
ment  f'<r  cooperative  developmer.t  of  the 
C\>lumbia  River,  might  decide  to  divert  the 
Waters  of  tl.e  Columbia  River  Into  the  Fra-ser 
River  Bojin  whlrh  empties  Into  the  sea  at 
Vancouver.  This  objective  has  been 
achieved  for  at  least  the  ne«t  60  years  ' 

M.    White    That  Is  right. 

St'nttor  LaC8<he  How  long  h.is  that  sub- 
ject of  diverting  the  waters  of  the  C  ilnnibi.i 
Into  the  h'raser  River  been  under  dl.sou.s.si'ir. '' 

Mr  White  I  d  >  not  know  the  exact  period, 
but  I  thlnlc  In  one  form  or  another  It  h.is 
been  under  dl.-^cusslon  for  more  th  i:i  a 
decade  In  C«nad;i 

Senator  L-mtsche    Yea,  sir 

Now  then.  If  the  waters  bad  been  inverted 
out  of  the  Columbia  Into  the  FYaser,  !t 
would  have  h.ad  a  serious  Impac*  upon  the 
Irrigation  and  hydroelectric  gener.il  projects 
that  wre  built  m  our  country? 

Mr   WHrr«    Yes.  sir. 

Senator  LArscHK  It  probably  would  h.ive 
had  a  destructive  Impact. 

Mr  Wamr  Well.  It  would  have  reduced 
th©  flow  of  the  Columbia  going  down 
through  the  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
Columbia  In  the  United  States.  The  actual 
amount  of  the  reduction  In  hydrMeiecf rlc 
prrxluctlon  w  Mild  depend  on  how  mu^h  was 
diverted 

Th.it    get.-5    in'o   an   engineering   cjuestMn 
and  General  Itschner  can  comment  In  deUiU 
on  that      But  certainly  It  would  greatly  re- 
duce the  hydroelectric  power  production  on 
the  main  stem  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Lausche.  After  the  proposal  was 
recently  made  to  divert  the  waters  out  of  the 
Great  LaJces.  d;d  this  subject  of  diverting 
Into  the  Praser  River  become  accentuated  ■ 

Mr  Whh-e  I'  became  related  In  the  public 
discussion,   yes,  sir. 

Senator  L-^u.sf  he  And  the  relationship 
was  that  If  the  United  States  had  the  au- 
thority to  lower  the  waters  of  the  Great 
LaJces  Basin,  C.inada  would  have  the  right 
to  lower  the  flow  of  the  waters  in  the  Co- 
lumbia R:ver  B.i.sin, 

Mr  Whitt.  That  view  may  have  been  ad- 
vanced. 

I  believe  the  State  Departments  view  a-s 
expressed  to  the  Congress  over  the  p.ist  'jeN  - 
eral  yefws,  was  to  the  effect  that  a  diversion 
might  tend  to  set  a  precedent  or  act  as  a 
stimulus  for  C.inada  to  do  the  same  th;r:£j 
In  the  case  of  the  Columbia. 

Senator  Lacschs.  And  were  you  very  ap- 
prehen.sive  about  the  development  of  that 
situation  and,  therefore,  you  feel  that  one 
of  the  most  lai{X)rtant  objectives  In  the 
consurrunatlon  of  this  treaty  Is  to  insure 
that,  for  at  le  us-  60  years.  Canada  will  nt^t 
be  able  to  divert  the  waters  out  of  the 
Columbia    Rivp.-^ 

Mr    White    Ye.s,  sir. 

Senator  Lausc  he  Was  there.  In  your  nego- 
tiations, any  discussion  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  compared  w.th  the 
Columbia  River  ' 

Mr  Wh^te  No.  sir.  There  was  not. 
By  mutu.U  r.icit  understanding,  we  avoided 
discussion  of  any  other  tranaboundary  wattr 
problems,  which  would  Include  the  problem 
of  the  Chicago  diversion,  the  problem  of 
the  St.  John  River,  the  problem  of  the 
Yukon 

Our  terms  of  reference  confined  us  strictly 
to  the  Tuestlon  of  Joint  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin. 

Senator  Lauschb.  Well,  In  your  mind 
there  undoubtedly  existed  the  thought  that 
If  the  United  States  had  the  authority  to, 
or  did,  divert  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  Baslr.. 
Correspondingly    Canada   would    be   Justified 


both  legally  and  morally  to  divert  the  Co- 
lumbia iTi'o  t.he   Fraaer 

Mr.  Warrx.  I  would  not  put  r.  that  they 
Would  be  Justitled  I  would  put  it  thm  It 
would  have  served  aa  a  stimulus  fur  their 
giving  more  active  c<jnslderatlon  to  diversion 
out  of  the  Columbia  River  Ba..in 

LAKE    MICHIGAN    WATER    DIYERSIoN    BILI  S 

Senator  Lacschc  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
Chicago  water  diversion  lulls,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Foreign  Rel.itlons  D»-niirt- 
ment    of    Canad.i    h.ive    pr^tosted    vlg^r    u.sly 

Mr  White  They  certainly  ha  e  The  Min- 
ister of  Elxternal  Affairs  consistently  hajs 
taken  a  very  strong  position  against  the 
various  Chicago  diversion  bills  which  have 
been  before  the  Cungres-s  There  Is  quite  a 
long  record  of  that. 

The  position  of  the  S^ate  Department  In 
previous  years  h  \s  been  one  of  opposition 
to  Chicago  diversion 

Senator  L-\us<  hx  Are  you  able  to  spcuk 
of  what  the  view  of  the  State  DeparUncnt  Is 
now  ' 

Mr.  White  I  am  not.  sir  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  

Senator  Latsi  me  F  -r  how  many  years  has 
the  State  Depar-ment  b-en  opp<,>6e<]  to  the 
diversion  of  the  Great  I>akes  waters  on  tlie 
basis  that  it  did  have  a  direct  relationship 
to  our  association  with  Canada? 

Mr  White  Wt-ll,  sir.  I  have  with  me  Rich- 
ard Kearney,  who  Is  our  assistant  legal  ad- 
viser, and  who  h.os  been  working  more 
directly  and  for  a  longer  peruxl  of  time  than 
I  have  on  the  Chicago  diversion  matter,  and 
If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  defer  to  him 

Senator  I  A'-sfHE    KW  right 

Mr  Kearney  To  my  recnllei-tion.  Senator, 
I  would  say  that  at  least  In  the  past  4  to  5 
years  the  Canadians  have  sent  a  protest  to  us 
regarding  the  bills  for  Increaslnk;  the  diver- 
sion at  Chicago,  and  that  th"*  Department 
has.  In  general,  supported  the  C.ina<lian  op- 
position on  the  grounrl  tha*  this  would 
exacerbate  our  rela''lon.sh!ps  with  the  Cana- 
dians. 

Senat^^r  I,At'scnE  Yes;  and  the  Canadian 
Government  tof'k  the  p-ieltlun  that  the  di- 
version at  Chlc.igo  would  have  lowered  the 
level  and  thus  impaired  the  navigational 
efficiency  and  the  hydroelectric  generation 
c.iparity 

Mr   Kearney    That  Is  correct.  Senat4ir 
Senati^r  I.at  si  he.   Did   the   Canadian  Gov- 

erument  t^ike  the  position  tliat  both  from 
the  st.tndi>jlnt  of  International  l.iw  and  a 
prevloiLsly  existing  treaty  the  US  Govern- 
ment did  not  have  the  le^al  right  to  take 
any  action  that  would  adversely  affect  the 
qu.antltv  of  water  available  for  navigation 
a.ud  the  generation  of  electricity? 

Mr  Ke-\rnft  The  Canadian  Government 
In.  you  mlKht  call  U,  the  leg.a!  brief  which 
it  preparetl.  bootnl  a  ccin.slder  ible  degree  of 
opp<>sltion  to  the  diversion  on  the  g^mund 
th.it  the  re<luctlon  In  the  generation  of  hy- 
droelectrlclty  at  the  Nlac^ara  plan's  would 
not  be  In  accordance  with  the  Niagara  Treaty 
provisions 

ObJectl'.>n  was  Also  m-u1e  on  the  ground 
th.-it  the  arrangementfi  with  respect  to  the 
St.  L.Twrence  Seaway,  whS-h  we  have  with 
Canada,  would  be  adversely  a;Tecte<i  by  ar.y 
Increased  diversion  at  Ch!r.it;o 

They  did  not  specifically  relv  on  the  gen- 
eral language  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Tr>*aty 
of  1909  That  Is  berauise  tho  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1909  cun'aln.s  a  specific  ex- 
clusion of  existing  diversion 

However,  to  my  recollection — and  I  have 
not  looked  at  this  paper  for  approximately 
a  year,  sc)  I  may  be  wrong  they  did  refer  to 
the  provisions  on  navltjatlon  In  the  Boimd- 
tiry  Waters  Tr'.»aty  I  would  have  to  check 
tha'.  but  that  Is  my  general  recollection  at 
the  moment 

international  law  involved 
Senat*>r  Laischx.   What  Is  your  own  under- 
standing of  the  International  law  governing 


the  riglit  of  one  country  to  affect  the  fltiw 
of  waters  In  a  manner  'hat  has  an  adverse 
Imjwct  on  the  natural  flow  In  the  adjoining 
Country? 

Mr  Kearney  Well  this  Is  a  branch  of 
InternaUonaJ  law  which  U  currently  In  the 
process  of  evolution  It  Is  very  active  at  the 
mojuent.  and  this  treaty,  fur  example.  Is 
going  It)  t>e  one  of  tlie  major  points  of  de- 
velopment U<T  International  law  In  this 
respect 

Senat«ir  Lai-sc  he  .Ml  right  I^t  me  stop 
you  at  this  point 

This  tr«»atv  muv  be  decUired  to  confirm  tlie 
opinion  of  some  that  there  are  Irgn!  rights 
of  a  neighboring  country  in  Uie  waters  of  an 
adjoining  country  and  Uiat.  Uierefort- 
changes  In  n<jw.  eitlier  UlUng  or  lowering 
them,  constitute  a  violation  of  a  leg.il  right, 
and  ran  only  be  achieved  legally  throtigh  a 
treaty 

Mr  KEARNfT  Yf*;  sir  I  think.  Senator 
that  this  treaty  will  be  considered  as  adding 
to  that  b«xly  or  la* 

Hovwever,  I  would  make  this  footnote  This 
trt-rv  i.s  a  raUier  unusual  situation  bec.iuse 
w-  ;  .  .  .e  the  1909  Boundary  WaU-rs  Treaty 
Willi  C.tii.ida,  which  sets  up  certain  legal 
rules  between  our  two  countries  and  there- 
fore, we  are  In  a  somewh.it  difTeren*  situa- 
tion th.m  two  countries  where  Uiere  are  no 
rvili-s  w'hat^s.  >e\  er 

However.  I  would  say  tii.it  the  trend  In 
International  law  is  strongly  toward  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  an  up- 
Btre.Lm  riparian  state  cann'it  deal  with  the 
waters  within  Us  borders  which  ernes  Ma 
boundary  to  a  downstream  riparian  state  In 
such  ft  way  as  to  serlou.slv  impair  the  rlght.s 
or  Intert-sts  of  the  down.stream  riparian  state 

That.  I  think  Is  the  developing  Inter- 
nat.onal  lav^-  on  the  point 

Senattir  LAfscHX.  All  right. 

Now.  Mr  White,  do  you  feel  that  this 
treaty,  m  eflect.  declares  what  the  principle 
of  our  Gfjvernment  Is  with  resi>e<-t  tci  the 
use  of  waters  that  are  In  a  common  basin 
between  our  Go-,  ernment  .ind  C.mad.i'' 

Mr  White.  Well  sir,  as  I  stated  In  this 
negotiation  under  our  terms  of  reference  we 
dealt  solely  with  the  qut^'aon  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  B.LSin 

I  will  defer  to  Mr  Keiixney  as  to  tlie  extent 
t.3  which  tliat  nuiv  constitute  a  precedent 
for  other  watersheds, 

potentim.  nivrR'iioN  or  colvmbia  rivek  into 

ERASER    RIVEK 

.'^euaSir  Lai'sche  Yes  But  you  though' 
this  was  one  of  your  nv>st  ImixirLant  obJe<-- 
tlves:  that  Is,  to  re.arh  an  understanding 
which,  for  at  least  80  years,  will  prevent 
C  inada  frfvn  diverting  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River  into  the  waters  of  t.he  FYaser 
River  Ba«ln 

Mr  Wnn-E  That  Is  right  To  thr*e  of  us 
who  have  lived  In  the  N  >rthwet>t,  the  jjossl- 
blllty  of  diversion  was  something,  a  .-ihadow 
always  ov?r  the  whole  ques.Ion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia. 

Sen.ator  LAi'sniE  Well  If  thnt  was  ti  shad- 
ow to  vou  In  the  Northwest,  would  It  not 
likewise  be  a  shiulow  to  the  Can;ullans  In  tlie 
Gre  it  I,ake8  basin  to  think  that  the  United 
States  unilaterally  w.^s  going  to  divert  the 
waters'' 

^Tr  White  Sir.  they  have  made  It  clear  to 
us  that  they  regard  It  as  more  than  a 
shadow 

Senator  I.j\r'«!CHr  Then  there  Is  slmll.irlty 
In  the  facts  and  In  the  principle  that  ovight 
to  be  applied 

Mr    White    There  la  glmll.irlty. 

Senator  Lai-sche    All  right      That  Is  all. 

Mr.  MANSFTEIJ:).  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  will 
th>^  .'=;fnat«r  from  Alabama  yield  mc  2 
minutfs  ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty  represents 
the  succe-ssful  completion  of  many  years 
of  careful  planning  and  negotiation  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  highly  important 
cooperative  effort  by  our  two  countries  in 
u.sinp  and  developing  our  joint  natural 
resources. 

Historic  circumstances  left  the  Colum- 
bia River  under  the  control  of  two  coun- 
tries. This  division  of  authority  could 
have  l(xi  to  practices  by  one  country 
which  would  have  been  against  the  inter- 
e.<:ts  of  the  other.  For  many  years,  for 
example,  there  has  been  talk  in  Canada 
of  diverting  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  into  a  Canadian  river.  If  this  di- 
version should  have  occurred,  the  results 
would  have  been  seriously  damaging  to 
power  production  and  other  water  uses 
In  the  United  States. 

Separate  development  by  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  the  Columbia  River 
would  also  have  resulted  in  a  duplication 
of  facilities,  a.s  well  as  inefficiency  re- 
sulting from  an  unnecessary  prolifera- 
tion of  facilities.  Each  country  would 
have  been  forced  to  construct  Its  own 
darns  and  reservoirs,  of  a  size  and  on  a 
.scale  less  efficient  than  would  be  possible 
if  both  countries  agreed  on  constructing 
a  single  .set  of  facilities. 

P\)rtunaU^ly,  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  recognized  the  benefits  for 
each  countrj-  of  solving  the  problem  to- 
gether. 

Those  who  have  labored  so  long  and 
diligently  to  develop  this  concrete  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  the  mutual  benefits  of  joint 
action  are  to  be  congratulated  for  a  job 
very  well  done.  The  agreement  which 
they  have  designed  Is  in  many  ways  a 
model  for  river  basin  development  be- 
tween neighboring  countries.  Along 
with  the  Indus  River  Basin  Treaty  con- 
cluded recently  between  India  and  Pak- 
istan, the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty 
can  serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  sim- 
ilar agreements,  and  thereby  help  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  and  progress  through 
international  riparian  cooperation. 

The  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty  is 
also  a  further  demonstration  of  the  ex- 
cellent rclation-ships  which  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  We 
need  only  consider  the  conflict  which  a 
problem  of  this  nature  has  often  pro- 
duced in  countries  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  appreciate  what  a  good  neigh- 
bor we  have  to  the  north.  It  signifies 
the  fact  not  only  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  share  the  same  continent, 
but  that  our  two  countries  share  a  great 
destiny  as  well,  and  can  serve  our  sepa- 
rate interests  only  by  serving  our  com- 
mon interests. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  treaty  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  There  was  no  op- 
position expressed  in  the  hearings,  and 
the  committee  received  no  written  com- 
munications opposing  the  treaty.  I  think 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  treaty  which  exists,  not  just 
in  the  Northwest,  but  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  a  very  unusual  situa- 
tion, which,  in  fact,  may  be  almost 
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unique.  We  are  accustomed  to  hearing 
about  the  conflict  between  public  and 
private  power,  or  between  the  interests 
of  one  region  of  the  country  as  opposed 
to  other  regions. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
treaty  is  the  lack  of  this  kind  of  conflict. 

There  is  no  public  power-private  power 
conflict,  because  the  treaty  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties  concerned,  includ- 
ing private  power  utilities. 

There  is  no  regional  conflict,  because 
it  is  widely  recognized  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Northwest  through  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Treaty  will  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
entire  Nation  will  benefit  from  the 
increased  economic  opportunity  and 
growth  of  purchasing  power  which  will 
result  from  full  utilization  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

Besides  its  other  benefits,  the  treaty 
will  be  highly  beneficial  in  preventing 
costly  floods.  In  the  last  100  years  there 
have  been  13  major  floods  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  These  floods  cannot  be 
prevented  under  a  piecemeal  approach 
to  river  development.  They  can  be  pre- 
vented only  if  there  is  general  plarming 
of  the  type  provided  by  the  treaty. 

Prevention  of  floods  on  the  Columbia 
River  will  save  lives,  prevent  property 
damage,  and  reduce  the  senseless  waste 
of  natural  resources. 

When  all  storage  dams  contemplated 
by  the  treaty  are  completed,  there  will 
be  no  more  major  floods  on  the  Columbia 
River.  That,  in  itself,  will  be  a  historic 
achievement. 

The  State  of  Montana,  Mr.  President, 
has  a  particular  interest,  along  with  the 
State  of  Idaho,  in  the  provision  in  the 
treaty  concerning  the  construction  of 
Libby  Dam.  This  project  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  in  1950,  seeks  to 
bring  under  control  a  river  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Columbia  River  system,  and 
which,  like  the  Columbia  River,  flows 
through  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  is  the  Kootenai  in  north- 
em  Montana,  a  river  which  is  responsi- 
ble each  year  for  severe  flood  damages 
in  Idaho.  The  Libby  Dam  project  will 
substantially  eliminate  floods  on  the 
Kootenai  River.  It  will  also  provide 
large  quantities  of  hydroelectric  power, 
both  at-slte  and  dowTistream. 

I  am  gratified  that,  after  years  of 
planning,  another  step  has  been  taken 
toward  the  construction  of  this  very 
important  project.  In  northwestern 
Montana,  where  the  project  will  be  con- 
structed, there  is  a  chronic  state  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment, 
which  will  be  alleviated,  if  not  cured, 
by  Libby  Dam.  Under  the  criteria  of 
the  depressed  areas  bill,  this  area  may 
not  qualify  as  a  depressed  area.  But  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  it  is  a  de- 
pressed area,  and  that  it  will  remain  a 
depressed  area,  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  the  good  people  of  that  region,  until 
the  Libby  Dam  opens  new  economic  op- 
portunities. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  request  submitted  to  the 
Congress  this  week  by  President  Ken- 
nedy for  $350,000  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  resume  planning  for  the 
construction  of  Libby  Dam.  Under  the 
Columbia    River    Treaty,    the    United 


States  has  5  years  to  begin  construction 
of  Libby  Dam.  This  reason,  together 
with  the  great  need  for  the  project, 
makes  it  important  for  planning  funds 
to  be  appropriated  as  soon  sis  possible 
so  that  the  necessary  work  may  be  ini- 
tiated this  year.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  3  years  before  actual  construc- 
tion can  l)egin,  and  this  does  not  allow 
much  time  for  resumption  and  com- 
pletion of  the  planning  requested  by 
the  President. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
vital  treaty  will  soon  be  ratified  by  Can- 
ada. Both  our  countries  stand  to  gain 
greater  benefits  from  the  treaty  than 
either  could  obtain  separately.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  concept  of  interde- 
pendence, and  it  is  the  reason  for  favor- 
able action  by  the  Senate  in  completing 
the  American  part  of  this  historic  com- 
mon effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  acting  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  On  page  6  of  the  report 
covering  the  hearings  on  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Montana  TMr. 
Metcalf]  makes  Ihe  following  state- 
ment i 

I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  my  col- 
leagues have  said,  except  Senator  Mansfield 
and  I  insist  on  an  at-slte  power  allocation 
for  Montana  similar  to  the  Hungry  Horse 
formula. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  that,  insofar 
as  Libby  Dam  is  concerned,  if  it  is  built. 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  see  to  it 
that,  as  in  the  Hungry  Horse  project,  we 
will  achieve  a  proportionate  share  of 
power  from  that  dam  to  Montana  for 
the  use  of  the  State  of  Montana.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  io 
correct  in  his  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MzTCALF]  such  time  as  he  may 
desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  mc  at 
this  time.  The  treaty  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  very  important  one  to  the  State 
of  Montana. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lattsche]  made  some  very  appropriate 
remarks,  and  he  mentioned  the  Sena- 
tors who  were  responsible  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  treaty.  My  pred- 
ecessor. Senator  Murray,  had  much  to 
do  with  it;  and  the  man  who  probably 
had  done  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  the  treaty 
is  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfxixd]. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  an  ac- 
complishment of  international  comity 
and  international  friendship.  I  am  not 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  when 
he  said  that  international  law  is  quite 
clear  that,  on  riparian  rights,  the 
rights  of  the  two  nations  are  so  involved 
that  one  nation  cannot  interfere  with 
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(the  flow  of   the  stream  into   another 
natlon. 

I  investigated  this  matter  a  few  years 
ago,  when  my  colleague  from  Montana 
TMr.  MAifsrrKLo]  and  I  were  sponsoring 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  building 
of  a  low  level  libby  Dam.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  perhaps  Canada  did 
have  the  right  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

What  I  want  to  point  out  at  this  time, 
and  I  wish  to  compliment  the  committee 
and  the  Senators  who  have  worked  for 
the  treaty,  and  compliment  those  who 
negotiated  it.  is  that,  despite  the  inter- 
national legal  situation,  we  have  ac- 
complished a  treaty  in  which  certain 
benefits  have  been  given  to  Canada  and 
In  which  we  have  accepted  certain  bene- 
fits from  Canada.  We  have  arrived  at 
a  system  of  negotiations  whereby  we 
have  before  us  a  good  treaty,  a  sound 
treaty.  We  have  given  away  some  of 
the  power  that  we  in  Montana  felt  should 
come  to  Montana  and  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  Canada  has  given 
away  perhaps  an  international  ri^ht  to 
divert  the  flow  of  the  river.  So  this 
treaty  is  in  the  finest  traditions  of  re- 
lationships with  our  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  given  Canada  substantial 
power  downstream.  We  have  made 
substantial  concessions.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  received  substantial  con- 
cessions from  Canada  which  will  re.sult 
In  the  development  both  of  the  resources 
of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  en- 
tire Northwest  and  of  the  resources  of 
British  Columbia  and  Canada. 

I  compliment  and  thank  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  before  the  Senate  this 
treaty  and  suggesting  its  ratification. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore he  yields  the  floor,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  re- 
ferred to  the  possible  diversion  of  water.s 
It  may  \>e  that  not  all  Senators  would 
understand  what  is  meant  by  that  state- 
ment. Is  it  not  true  that  the  Columbia 
and  the  Praser  Rivers,  in  their  upper 
stretches,  are  very  near  each  other,  and 
that,  by  means  of  a  very  short  tunnel. 
the  Columbia  could  be  diverted  into  the 
Fraser  River? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  Is  correct  It  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  refer- 
ring to.  At  the  same  time,  a  water 
diversion  could  have  been  made  just 
across  the  border  of  Montanu  in  the  so- 
called  canal  flats  area  and  could  have 
been  diverted  into  the  Kootenai  Rivei . 
so  that  Libby  Dam  no  longer  would  havr 
been  feasible.  It  is  our  hope  that,  with 
respect  to  the  diversion  of  other  rivers 
which  rise  in  America  and  flow  into 
Canada,  or  which  rise  in  Canada  and 
flow  into  the  United  States,  we  shall 
adopt  this  kind  of  international  and 
negotiated  approach,  rather  than  rely 
on  international  water  law  as  laid  down 
by  previous  decisions. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  was  the 
feeling  of  every  member  of  the  ForpiKn 
Relations  Committee  that  the  first 
treaty  had  been  one  of  the  most  fairly 
negotiated,  give-and-take  treaties  that 
has  ever  come  to  their  attention. 


Mr.  METCALF  I  appreciate  that 
statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President  wi!! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF      I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  it  that  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  the  statement 
which  IS  contained  in  the  report,  which 
I  shall  paraphrase  somewhat  In  the 
questioning  of  several  witnesses,  there 
was  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  the 
principle  in  the  protest  by  the  United 
States  against  diversion  by  Canada  of 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  and  the 
Fraser  River  and  the  Canadian  protest 
against  the  diversion  of  Lake  Michigan 
water  by  the  city  of  Chicago  into  the 
Mi-ssissippi  River  The  principle  of 
diversion  is  substantially  identical 

Mr  METCALF  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  principle  Is  identical,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational comity  and  equity  as  laid 
down  by  the  treaty  should  be  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  follow  in  all  our  relations 
with  our  neighbors  either  on  the  north- 
ern or  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  In  the  questioning, 
the  legal  counsel  lov  the  State  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  treaty  adds 
strength  to  the  claims  made  by  many 
persons  that  riparian  rights  do  exist  in 
States  and  nations  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  read  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing 

Mr  METCALF  I  have  read  the 
transcript,  and  I,  of  course,  listened  with 
interest  to  the  discussion  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  engaged  in  earlier 
today  In  the  first  place.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  statement  about  riparian 
rights  applies  to  the  Western  States 
where  we  do  not  have  riparian  rights  on 
the  rivers  In  the  second  place.  I  would 
like  to  have  western  water  law  apply  to 
all  our  rivers,  whether  they  rise  in  Can- 
ada or  in  the  United  States,  which  means 
first  come,  first  .served -first  in  right, 
first  in  equity.  So  that  if  we  had  a 
right  on  a  river,  whether  it  wa.s  down- 
stream in  Canada  or  upstream  in  the 
United  States,  we  would  have  fi.xed  our 
right  as  a  matter  of  international  law 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  present  situa- 
tion, but  I  b'^lieve  it  should  be  the  situa- 
tion, and  as  a  matter  of  comity  and 
equity  the  treaty  will  carry  out  the 
desired  principle 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  .should  like  to  read 
from  the  statement  of  Mr  Kearney,  as- 
sistant leual  advi.ser  for  the  Department 
of  State: 

I  would  say  that  the  trend  in  isit^rna- 
tional  law  13  strongly  toward  thr  e'^tabllsh- 
menr  of  thp  principle  that  an  iipstreiini 
riparian  stat<'  rannot  deal  wlfh  the  w;iters 
wl''hln  Its  borders  whlrh  crriss  ir.s  b«jnndiirv 
to  a  downstream  riparlHn  state  In  su-h  a  way 
;us  to  sertouslv  impair  the  riKh's  or  Interests 
c.f  the  downstream  riparian  suitr 

That  i.s  tile  view  .staUxi  by  the  counsel 
He    sub.sequently    said    the    treaty    lent 
.great   strength   to  a   latent    belief   that 
there   are   legal   ri(^ht.s   a.s   between   ad- 
jacent States  which  cannot  be  violated 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  sure  what 
IS  meant  by  "riparian  right.s"  as  they 
would  apply  to  western  rivers,  but  I  hope 
that  as  they  apply  to  other  rivers  flowing 
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out  of  the  Stales  of  Washington.  Idaho, 
and  Montana  north  into  Canada,  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  proposed 
treaty  will  be  followed  and  that  up- 
stream rights  m  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  will  not  be  violated 

Mr   LAUSCHE      I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  SPARKMAN      Mr   President,  will 
the  Senator  vieW 

Mr   METCALF.     I  yield 
Mr     SPARKMAN      I    should    like    to 
make  a  statement,  though  I  do  not  wish 
to  engage  in  an  argument 

I  would  .seriously  question  tiiat  there 
exi.st  riparian  rights  as  between  nations. 
I  think  the  question  of  sovereignty  would 
control. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  when  the  question  of 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes 
is  coiLsidered.  we  liave  a  treaty  with 
Canada  m  that  regard.  Therefore,  we 
rely  m  both  instances  on  treaties. 

Mr  METCALP\  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alabama.  I  seriously  question 
the  theory  propounded  by  the  counsel 
of  the  Department,  that  there  are  ripar- 
lon  rights.  I  believe,  in  equity  and 
comity,  nations  should  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  a  right  analogous  to  the 
western  water  law,  so  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  this  Ls 
what  would  be  done  under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  We  should  do  it. 
as  is  propo.sed.  by  way  of  treaty 

Mr  METCALF.  That  is  why  I  praise 
tho.se  who  negotiated  the  treaty. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  supplement  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  said  We  have 
a  treaty  with  Canada  which  deals  with 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  To  that  extent 
the  treaty  applies,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
would  prohibit  diversion  of  water  with- 
out an  agreement. 

I  have  taken  a  position  one  step 
beyond,  that  there  Ls  international  law 
which  affects  riparian  rights  There 
may  be  disagreement,  but  the  trend  is 
in  that  direction,  as  the  counsel  stated 
Mr  METCALF  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs  NtuBERCFRl  such  time  as  she  may 
wish,  within  our  time  limitation. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senators  who  held  the  hearings 
w  ith  respect  to  the  treaty. 

I  was  deliuhted,  when  I  read  the  hear- 
ings, to  find  the  references  10  my  late 
husband  and  to  the  part  he  played  m 
r»"uard  to  the  treaty.  The  people  in  the 
Northwe'^t  greatly  appreciate  it. 

Mr  C.APEHART  Mr  President,  a 
pail  I  anient  ai-y  mqurv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Hou  much  lime  re- 
mains for  each  side'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
proponents  have  .3  minutes  remaining 
and  the  opponents  have  20  minutes 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  1  such  time  as  he  may  wish 
to  use  from  the  time  remaining. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  which  the  Senate  is  now  consider- 
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Ing  is  part  of  a  grand  design  for  the  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  great  water 
resources  of  the  world.  Forty  percent 
of  the  potential  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment in  the  Unite<l  States  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vast  Columbia  River  system. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  resource  requires  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  two  countries,  and 
of  governmental  agencies  at  all  levels  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  both  private  and  pub- 
lic power -producing  entities,  both  the 
difficulty  and  the  significance  of  the 
planning  effort  which  now  approaches 
iUs  culmination  are  dramatically  ap- 
parent 

The  treaty  itself  is  not  without  contro- 
versial features.  Moreover,  not  every 
problem  connected  with  the  development 
of  this  vast  water  resource  will  be  solved 
by  its  ratification.  Yet  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  point  to  take  note  of 
the  giant  strides  which  the  treaty  will, 
for  the  first  time,  make  possible. 

One  of  the  great  projects  which  has 
been  necessarily  held  in  abeyance  pend- 
ing conclusion  of  this  treaty  with  our 
friends  in  Canada  is  the  Libby  Dam  on 
the  Kootenai  River  in  Montana.  The 
treaty  authorizes  its  construction  within 
a  period  of  5  years  from  the  exchange 
of  ratifications.  Since  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  already  author- 
ized the  project,  and  since  Canada,  un- 
der the  treaty,  assimies  the  obligation 
of  furnishing  and  preparing  that  portion 
of  the  reservoir  area  which  lies  within 
its  borders,  the  way  will  not  be  open  for 
construction  of  the  Libby  Dam  as  rap- 
idly as  UH:hnical  and  financial  consid- 
erations permit. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  paro- 
chial approach  to  a  project  which  has 
immense  value  for  the  whole  river  basin, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  emphasizing  to 
the  committee  the  very  special  signifi- 
cance which  it  carries  for  my  own  State 
of  Idaho. 

Downstream  from  the  Libby  Dam  site 
lies  the  Kootenai  Valley  of  Idaho's  far 
northern  panhandle.  It  contains  nearly 
50,000  acres  of  valuable  farmland,  com- 
prising Some  of  the  most  productive  ag- 
ricultural acres  to  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  world.  These  acres  lie  along  the 
flood  plain  of  the  Kootenai  River.  Year 
after  year,  the  land  has  been  ravaged  by 
the  river's  raging  waters.  Prolonged 
and  expensive  efforts  to  contain  these 
flood  waters  by  local  works  have  proved 
unavailing.  No  one  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  anger  and  frustration 
which  comes  to  a  farming  community 
confronted  almost  annually  with  a  haz- 
ard of  this  proportion  can  appreciate 
the  relief  and  gratitude  with  which  the 
citizens  of  this  valley  now  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  river  will  be  their 
fr.end  and  peaceful  companion  rather 
than  their  brutal  adversary. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  annual  flood 
damages  in  this  valley  alone  have  some- 
times approached  the  $2  million  mark. 
1  l.ey  are  calculated  to  average  annually 
about  $850,000.  Although  the  flood  con- 
trol beiif  fits  of  the  Libby  Dam  will  be 
even  greater  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Columbia  River,  downstream  from  The 
D.illes,  they  will  nowhere  be  as  dra- 
matically apparent  or  as  welcome  as  In 
the  Kootenai  Valley. 


Realization  of  the  long  dream  to  tame 
this  river  has  significance  which  reaches 
far  beyond  the  Kootenai  Valley  and  the 
great  Columbia  River  Basin.  It  will 
demonstrate  again  that  man  is  not 
powerless  to  control  his  environment. 
Wherever  nature's  destructive  forces  are 
harnessed  to  yield  abundance — and  es- 
pecially when  this  good  result  Is  accom- 
plished as  a  climax  and  reward  for  many 
years  of  patient  effort  and  constructive 
planning — man's  prospects  brighten. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  dedicated  to  the 
approval  of  the  treaty  and  to  the  full 
realimation  of  the  benefits  it  will  make 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  Sena- 
tor who  deserves  special  recognition  be- 
yond anyone  else,  it  is  our  late  and  great 
colleague,  former  Senator  Neuberger 
of  Oregon,  whose  writings  alerted  all  in 
the  Northwest  and  many  throughout  the 
country  to  the  Importance  of  coming  to 
an  accord  with  Canada  which  would 
provide  for  the  beneficial  development 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basm  in  such  a 
way  that  both  countries  could  profit 
from  the  waters  of  the  river.  That 
great  effort  is  now  being  successfully 
culminated.  So  I  think  it  appropriate 
at  this  time  for  the  Senate  to  remem- 
ber the  very  special  service  rendered  by 
former  Senator  Neuberger  to  his  State 
and  to  his  country,  in  helping  to  bring 
this  treaty  to  fruition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  pror>onents  has  expired. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  in 
our  consideration  of  the  Columbia  River 
treaty,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  appro- 
priate recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
consistent  and  valued  efforts  devoted  to 
the  successful  negotiations  by  our  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  for- 
mer Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
the  late  Douglas  McKay. 

I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
would  wish  to  omit  from  the  record  of 
these  proceedings  the  fine  work  done  by 
Secretary  McKay  during  the  2  years  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  Joint  Commission.  He  served  In 
ttiat  capacity  from  midsummer  of  1957 
until  his  death  in  August  1959. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  it  was  due 
in  great  measure  to  Governor  McKay's 
efforts  that  agreement  was  finally 
reached  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Joint 
Commission,  and  a  fair,  workable  plan 
hammered  out  and  presented  to  the  dip- 
lomatic bodies  of  the  two  countries. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  publicly  recognize  the  outstanding 
value  of  Governor  McKay  s  efforts  to  his 
country  and  particularly  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
said.  Former  Secretary  McKay,  while 
he  headed  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, was  always  a  stanch  advocate 
of  the  Libby  Dam,  and  I  know  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  successful  conclusion  to  the 
rfegotiations  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ences between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 


In  all  fairness,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
negotiations  culminating  in  the  present 
treaty  started  under  the  preceding  Re- 
publican administration  and  Secretary 
Sea  ton,  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior; Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
White,  of  the  Department  of  State;  Un- 
der Secretary  Bennett,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  General  Itschner; 
and  others  made  great  contributions  to- 
ward the  culmination  of  this  particular 
treaty. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  present  in  the  White  House  on  Jan- 
uary 17  when  the  treaty  currently 
before  the  Senate  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  John  D.  Diefenbaker. 
That  signing  was  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  negotiations  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  United  States  to  set  up  a  program 
which  would  provide  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  potential  power  which  could 
be  generated  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the  distin- 
gnished  majority  leader  comment  that 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  many  of  the  oflBcials 
charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  of 
negotiating  the  treaty  had  persisted  in 
their  efforts,  although  they  had  on  many 
occasions  encountered  many  obstacles 
which  delayed  final  consummation  of 
the  treaty  negotiations.  I  particularly 
want  to  mention  the  work  which  was 
done  by  former  Governor  Len  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  who  recently  served  for  about 
2  years  as  Chairman  of  U.S.  section  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  at- 
tending many  conferences  to  deal  with 
this  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  published  an  article, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  para- 
graph. 

The  huge  international  Columbia  River 
power  ECheme  is  In  danger  of  long  delay 
or  collapse,  the  Canadian  Oovemment  sup- 
poses, as  a  res\ilt  of  events  In  the  British 
Columbia  capital  of  Victoria. 

I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  overcome  some  of  the  objections  which 
apparently  are  causing  some  delay  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in  the 
consideration  and  approval  of  this 
treaty.  Over  many  years  Canada  and 
the  United  States  have  reflected  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  comity  has  characterized  all  of  our 
relations.  I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
for  both  countries  involved  in  the  treaty, 
and  partictUarly  in  the  Northwest,  where 
it  means  so  much  to  us  to  have  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
expedited. 

I  wish  to  recall  President  Eisenhower's 
statement  at  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence when  the  treaty  was  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 17  that  he  was  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  sign  the  treaty  before  he  left 
the  White  House.  He  indicated  that  for 
several  years  he  had  been  utilizing  fully 
the  influence  and  the  authority  of  the 
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Presidency  to  have  the  treaty  success- 
fully negotiated  and  signed  by  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors from  States  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  have  already  called  attention  lo 
the  importance  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  affecting  the  future  development 
of  our  great  potential  power  resources  in 
that  basin.  But  I  think  we  should  em- 
phasize more  than  ever  that  at  a  time 
when  there  is  turmoil  and  dissent  ion 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  United 
States  finds  it  difficult  at  times  to  main- 
tain its  prestige  in  the  face  of  upheavals 
in  many  areas,  we  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  successful  result  of  negotiating 
this  treaty. 

At  times  we  hear  unverified  reports 
that  there  is  growing  sentiment  among 
some  Canadian  people  that  the  United 
States  is  not  willing  to  cooperate  as  it 
should  in  stimulating  the  development 
of  Canada  economically,  Industrially. 
and  in  a  business  sense.  I  do  hope  that 
the  treaty  will  be  the  basis  of  develop- 
ments in  the  future  which  will  continue 
to  emphasize  that  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  demonstrating  m  an 
impressive  manner  that  they  can  cooper- 
ate in  promoting  the  mutual  welfare  and 
security  of  our  two  great  countries 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
the  United  States-Canada  Columbia 
River  Treaty.  Prompt  ratiflcation  of 
this  treaty  is  vital  in  achieving  optimum 
development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  as  a  whole 
from  which  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  receive  benefits  materially 
larger  than  either  could  obtain  inde- 
pendently. We  will  secure  a  lar^e  block 
of  very  low-cost  power,  substantial  flood 
control  benefits  and  many  benefits  to  ir- 
rigation, pollution  abatement,  and  other 
water  uses. 

Canada  will  also  receive  a  larue  block 
of  power  at  low  cost  as  well  as  flood 
control  and  other  benefits  resulting  from 
the  storage. 

The  benefits  to  the  United  States  un- 
der the  treaty  may  be  simimarizod  as 
follows: 

First.  It  will  bring  about  tlie  decree 
of  flood  control  over  the  next  10  years 
which  has  been  a  primary  goal  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  past  several 
decades. 

Second.  It  will  increase  and  stabilize 
the  flows  of  the  Columbia  River,  thu-s 
improving  the  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion, municipal  and  industrial  uses, 
navigation,  recreation,  and  pollution 
abatement 

Third.  It  will  provide  over  2  million 
kilowatts  of  new  salable  firm  power  at 
a  lower  cost  than  by  any  other  means 

Fourth.  It  will  provide  low-cast  power 
in  Canada  by  this  development  of  the 
upper  Columbia. 

Fifth.  It  will  remove  the  potential  of 
diversion  of  the  upper  Columbia  River 
into  the  Fraser  River  which  could  have 
resulted  in  disastrous  power  losses  in 
the  United  States  estimated  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  be  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion annually  even  before  the  addition  of 
Priest  Rapids.  Wanapimi,  and  Rocky 
Reach  Dams  to  the  main  stem  of  the 
Columbia. 


Sixth  It  -.vill  enable  t!;e  u.se  at  an 
early  time  of  capacity  which  is  now  avail- 
able on  the  Federal  system,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  revenues  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  maintaining 
the  present  rate 

Seventh  P'lnally.  it  will  deinonstiate 
to  the  entire  world  the  mutual  b^-ncflts 
which  can  be  achieved  through  cmipera- 
tion  between  two  countries  uf  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  iepres«'nts  a 
unique  sharing  of  beneflus  In  the  field 
of  international  relations,  I  believe  the 
action  taker,  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada  m  this  instance  will  be  an  in- 
ducement to  come  to  k;rips  w;th  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  nature  presents  us, 
so  that  other  nations  can  learn  from  this 
exemplary  action 

Mr.  President,  in  the  instant  case 
serious  concern  was  felt  m  the  UniU'd 
States  that  Canada  might  divert  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  River,  thus  ad- 
versely affecting  the  economics  of  the 
Northwestern  States 

The  approach  of  this  treaty  represents 
a  change  in  the  tradition  il  attitude  of 
national  states  toward  the  .soluti()n  of 
problems  with  their  neighbors  Uni- 
lateral action  on  this  matter  of  diversion 
could  have  the  most  s»-vere  cini.s^^quences 
to  the  Umted  States  Thus,  bilateral  co- 
operation a.'i  an  integral  part  m  treaty 
negotiations  of  this  type  has  bef>n  ac- 
cepted. 

And  above  all  else.  Mr  P:  csuitTU.  tins 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  but  another  example  of  tlie 
close  links  that  bind  our  two  peoplfs  We 
have  our  differences,  and  we  are  vigor- 
ously individualistic,  but  we  have  learned 
the  great  le.sson  of  the  ages,  that  we  can 
be  independent  and  cooperate  wuh  our 
neighbors  to  achieve  desirable  ends  This 
is  the  fruit  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  each  others  problems  This  is  the 
compensation  of  trust  and  good  will 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  a  flue  trib- 
ute to  former  President  Ei.senhower,  that 
this  treaty  was  one  of  his  last  official 
acts.  It  was  a  significant  capstone  to 
leadership  of  this  Nation,  under  the 
former  administration 

Mr  SPARKM.^N  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time 

Mr  CAPFHART  Mr  President,  we 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be   re.scmded 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^ICER  With(nit 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Without  objection,  the  convention 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  its  various  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  the  point  of  consideration  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

Resolved  t  ttco-th.trd.s  of  the  Seriatnri  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  SeiiHte 
advljse  and  consent  to  the  rrttlR«.-atlt)n  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  .States  ot  Amerlni 
and  Canada  concerning   the  coo[)eratlve  de- 


vflopmeiit  of  the  witter  resources  of  the  Co- 
luniljlrt  Rivrr  Basin,  signed  at  Wnshlngton, 
January  17  1'J61  (Executive  C.  87th  Cong. 
lat  Sfss  I 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  for  liie  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion 

The   yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
const-nt  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty,  Executive 
C,  87th  Congress.  1st  session'  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered     and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  U'gislativ.'  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr  Bart- 
li;tt  ,  tiie  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr 
Fii.BRir.nT  .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr  Moss  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ne.s,s 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mfxico  Mr  Cha\ez1  is  absent  be- 
cau.^e  of  illness 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr  Bi.akley  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr  Pell  ;  are 
neces-sarlly  ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting.  t.M"  Senator  from  Alaska 
.Mr  Bartlett  .  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr  BLAXLEYi,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  IMr  Chavez  I,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  :  Mr  F\-lbrii;ht  ! ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr  Pell) 
would  t-ach  vote  "yea  " 

N!r  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
S^'nator  from  Colorado  IMr  Allott  !  is 
absent  because  of  death   in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr 
Proi'ty  :  IS  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate becnu.se  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu.sett.s  (Mr 
SaltonstallI  is  necessarily  absent,  and. 
if  pre.sent  and  voting,  would  vote    "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted-  yeas  90, 
nay-,  1.  us  follows: 

I  Ex    No    I  I 

YEAS — 90 

A'-ken  long  M.m.tflelcl 

Aiid»"i-.oii  (Joldwater  M.tCHlf 

Ileull  Ciore  Miller 

'^'ble  Orufnlng  .Mi.nroney 

lioggs  Hart  Morve 

HndKPs  Hartke  Morton 

Hurll.k  Hrtytleii  Mundt 

'"i-^h  H:ritpiiicoper       M  i«k:p 

Hu'ier  Hlikey  N.  ub>'ri|;er 

H\rd    Vu  Hlil  Prtstore 

Hyrd    W    Vh  H    1  .md  Proxm:re 

tai.ti    11  H-usk.t  H;i:idolph 

f'apfhart  H  .ri.phrev  RotvTT.son 

Ciirlsoii  J.iiKstjn  Russell 

("arroU  .lavlta  Schoeppel 

C:iM'   N  J  John?iton  Scott 

f'asc   .•■!   Dak  Jordan  .Smathers 

Church  Keating  Smith   Mhhs 

<"li»rk  Kffiiuver  3:iiith.  Maine 

roop«>r  Kerr  hparknian 

Cotton  Kuchel  Steiinls 

'"urtls  Laiwche  Svininnton 

Dirksen  l-oJ-.g   Mo  Talmadge 

I>'<ld  Long   Hiwaii  Thurmond 

D<juk1.is  Lkiik.  La  Wiley 

Dworvhak  McCarthy  WUUams.  N  J 

K-i.stlni:d  M.-Clellan  WilHams,  Del. 

Ei:»''der  MKiee  Yarborough 

Ki'Rle  VIcN.imara  Young   N   Dak. 

Erv  n  .Maunuson  Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 1 
Bennett 
NOT   VOTING- -9 
.Mlott  Chavez  Pell 

n.tr'Utt  P'.ilhrlght  Proutv 

Blftkley  Mom  Salton.stall 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    On  this 

vote,  the  yeas  are  90,  the  nays,  1;  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  action  just  taken  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  immedi- 
ately notified. 


ORGANIZATION  IX)R  ECONOMIC  CO- 
OPERATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Executive  E.  87th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session,  the  Convention  on 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  convention — 
Executive  E.  87th  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion— a  Convention  on  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooi^eration  and  Develop- 
ment, together  with  two  protocols  relat- 
ing thereto,  signetl  at  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1960,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows: 

Convention  on  the  Orcanitatton  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  DrviLOPMEirr 

The  GovernmenU  of  the  Republic  of  Aub- 
Ula.  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Canada,  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  French  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  King- 
dom of  Greece,  the  RepubUc  of  Iceland.  Ire- 
land, the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the  Portu- 
guese Republic.  Spain,  the  Klrydom  of  Swe- 
den, the  Swt86  ConfederaUon,  the  Turkish 
Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States  of  America; 

Considering  that  economic  strength  and 
prosperity  are  esseni.lal  for  the  attainment  of 
the  purpoees  of  the  United  Natlona,  the  pres- 
ervation of  Individual  liberty  and  the  In- 
crease of  general  well-being; 

Believing  that  they  can  further  these  alms 
mnat  effectively  by  strengthening  the  tradi- 
tion of  co-operation  which  has  evolved 
among  them; 

Recognising  that  the  economic  recovery 
and  progress  of  Europe  to  which  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  Organisation  for  Buropean 
Economic  Co-operation  has  made  a  major 
contribution,  have  opened  new  perspectives 
for  strengthening  that  tradition  and  apply- 
ing It  to  new  tasks  and  broader  objectives; 

Convinced  that  broader  oo-operatlon  will 
miike  a  vital  contribution  to  peaceful  and 
h.irmonlous  relations  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world; 

Recognising  the  Increasing  interdepend- 
ence of  their  economies; 

Determined  by  consultation  and  co-opera- 
tion to  use  more  effectively  their  capacities 
and  {Mtentlallties  so  aa  to  promote  the  blu- 
est sustainable  growth  of  their  economies 
and  improve  the  economic  and  social  weU- 
being  of  their  peoples; 

Believing  that  the  economically  more  ad- 
vanced nations  should  co-operate  in  assist- 
ing to  the  be«t  of  their  ability  the  countries 
In  process  of  economic  development: 

Recognising  that  the  further  expansion  of 
world  trade  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  favouring  the  economic  develc^ment 
of  countries  and  the  improvement  of  Inter- 
national economic  relations;  and 


Determined  to  pursue  these  purposes  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  obligations  in 
other  international  organisations  or  Inatitu- 
tlona  in  which  they  participate  or  under 
agreements  to  which  they  are  a  party; 

Have  therefore  agreed  on  the  following 
provisions  for  the  reconstitutlon  of  the  Or- 
ganisation for  European  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion as  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
oi>eratlon  and  Development: 

article   1 
The  alms  of  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  E>evelopment   (hereinafter 
called   the     Organisation'  )    shall  be  lo  pro- 
mote policies  designed ; 

(a)  to  achieve  the  highest  sustUnable 
economic  growth  and  employment  and  a 
rlslug  standard  of  living  in  Member  coun- 
tries, while  maintaining  financial  stability, 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  world  economy; 

(b)  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  ex- 
pansion In  Member  as  well  as  non-member 
countries  in  the  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment; and 

(c)  to  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  non-discrlml- 
natory  basis  In  accordance  with  International 
obligations. 

ARTICLE    2 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  aims,  the  Members 
agree  that  they  will,  both  individually  and 
Jointly: 

(a)  promote  the  efficient  use  of  their 
economic  resources; 

(b)  In  the  scientific  and  technological 
field,  promote  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources, encourage  research  and  promote  vo- 
cational training; 

(c)  pursue  policies  designed  to  achieve 
economic  growth  and  Internal  and  "xternal 
financial  stability  and  to  avoid  developments 
which  might  endanger  their  economies  or 
those  of  other  countries; 

(d)  pursue  their  efforts  to  reduce  or  abol- 
ish obstacles  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  and  current  payments  and  maintain 
and  extend  the  liberalisation  of  capital 
movements;  and 

(e)  contribute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment-of  both  Memt>er  and  non-member 
countries  in  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment by  appropriate  means  and.  In  par- 
ticular, by  the  flow  of  capital  to  those  coun- 
tries, having  regard  to  the  Importance  to 
their  economies  of  receiving  technlMl  assist- 
ance and  of  securing  expanding  export 
markets. 

ARTICLE   3 

With  a  view  to  achieving  the  alnu;  set  out 
In  Article  1  and  to  fulfilling  the  undertak- 
ings contained  in  Article  2,  the  Members 
agree  that  they  will: 

(a)  keep  each  other  Informed  and  fur- 
nish the  Organization  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
its  tasks; 

(b)  consult  together  on  a  continuing 
basis,  carry  out  studies  and  participate  in 
agreed  projects;  and 

(c)  cooperate  closely  and  where  appro- 
priate take  co-ordinated  action. 

ARTICLE    4 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  Members  of  the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE   5 

In  order  to  achieve  its  alms,  the  Organi- 
sation may: 

(a)  take  decisions  which,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  shall  be  binding  on  all  the 
Members; 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  Members; 
and 

(c)  enter  into  agreement  with  Members, 
non-member  States  and  mternatlonal  or- 
ganisations. 

ABTICLX  s 

1,  Unless  the  Organisation  otherwise  agrees 
unanimously    for    special    cases,    decisions 


shall  be  taken  and  recommendations  shall 
be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all  the 
Members. 

2.  Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote.  If 
a  Member  abstains  from  voting  on  a  decision 
or  recommendation,  such  abstention  shall 
not  invalidate  the  decision  or  recommenda- 
tion, which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  other 
Members  but  not  to  the  abstaining  Member. 

3.  No  decision  shall  be  binding  on  any 
Member  until  it  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  own  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. The  other  Members  may  agree  that 
such  a  dcclKion  shall  apply  provisionally  to 
them. 

ARTICLE    7 

A  Council  composed  of  all  the  Members 
shall  be  the  body  from  which  all  acts  of 
the  Organisation  derive.  The  Council  may 
meet  in  sessions  of  Ministers  or  of  Perma- 
nent Representatives. 

ARTICLE    8 

The  Council  shall  designate  each  year  a 
Chairman,  who  shall  preside  at  Its  minis- 
terial sessions,  and  two  Vice-Chalrmen.  The 
Chairman  may  be  designated  to  serve  one 
additional  consecutive  term. 

ARTICLE    9 

The  Council  may  establish  an  Executive 
Committee  and  such  subsidiary  bodies  as 
may  be  required  for  the  achievement  of  the 
aims  of  the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    10 

1.  A  Secretary-General  responsible  to  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  or  more  Deputy  Secretaries-General 
or  Assistant  Secretaries-General  appointed 
by  the  Council  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  meeting  at  sessior-s 
of  Permanent  Representatives.  He  shall  as- 
sist the  Council  in  all  appropriate  ways  anl 
may  submit  proposals  to  the  Council  or  to 
any  other  body  of  the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    11 

1.  The  Secretary-General  shall  appoint 
such  staff  as  the  Organisation  may  require 
In  accordance  with  plana  of  organisation  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.  Staff  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Council. 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  international 
character  of  the  Organisation,  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Deputy  or  Assistant  Secretaries- 
General  and  the  staff  shaU  neither  seek  nor 
receive  instructions  from  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers or  frcMn  any  Gtovernment  or  authority 
external  to  the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    la 

Upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  determine,  the  Organisation 
may: 

(a)  address  communications  to  non-mem- 
ber States  or  organisations; 

(b)  establish  and  maintain  relations  with 
non-member  States  or  organisations;  and 

(c)  invite  non-member  Governments  or 
organisations  to  participate  in  activities  of 
the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    13 

Representation  in  the  Organisation  of  the 
European  Communities  established  by  the 
Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  18th  April, 
1951.  and  25th  March,  1957,  shall  be  as 
defined  in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to 
this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    14 

1  This  convention  shall  be  ratified  or 
accepted  by  the  Signatories  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  require- 
ments. 

2.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accept- 
ance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  hereby  desig- 
nated as  depositary  Government. 
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3    This  Convention  shall  come  in'o  ;■  .rre 

I  a)  before  80th  September.  1!)61  upon 
the  depcjslt  of  lastrumenta  of  raiu'u-Htion  or 
acceptance   by    all    the  Signatories     or 

'b»  on  30th  September.  1961.  If  by  that 
ri  ite  fifteen  Signatories  or  more  have  depos- 
ited such  Instruments  as  regards  thi»e  Hlg- 
riatdrles;  nnd  thereafter  as  regards  any  other 
signatory  upon  the  deposit  of  ila  instru- 
ment  of  ratification  or  acceptance; 

((•I  after  30th  September.  1961,  but  nut 
hkter  than  two  years  from  the  signature  of 
this  Convention,  upon  the  deposit  l>£  such 
instruments  by  fifteen  Signatories,  aa  re- 
gards those  Signatories;  and  there. ifter  as 
regards  any  other  Signatory  upon  the  de- 
posit of  Its  Instrument  of  ratirlcation  or 
acceptance 

4.  Any  Signatory  which  has  not  deposited 
Its  instrument  of  ratification  or  acceptance 
when  the  Convention  comes  Into  force  may 
take  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Orgaiilsii- 
tlon  upon  conditions  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  Organisation  and 
such  Signatory. 

AXTICLK      I  i 

When  this  Convention  comes  into  force 
the  reconstltuUon  of  the  Organl.^ation  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation  shall  take 
effect,  and  Its  aims,  organs,  powers  and  name 
shall  thereupon  be  as  proTlded  herein  The 
legal  personality  possessed  by  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-operaUon 
shall  continue  In  the  Organisation,  but  de- 
cisions, recommendations  and  resolutions  of 
the  Organisation  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation shall  require  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  efTectlTe  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  this  Convention. 

ASTTCLX      1 6 

The  Council  may  decide  to  Invite  any  Ouv- 
ernment  prepared  to  assume  the  obUga'toi.-i 
of  membership  to  accede  to  this  Convention 
Such  decisions  shall  be  un&ninious  provided 
that  for  any  particular  case  the  Council  may 
unanlniou&ly  decide  to  permit  abstention.  In 
which  case,  notwithstanding  the  provuions 
of  Article  6.  the  decision  shall  be  .ipplliable 
tv)  all  the  Members.  Accession  sh.ill  t.ike 
effect  upon  the  deposit  of  an  ln.str\iment  of 
accession   with    the  depositary   Ci  >vernment 

.ARTICLX      17 

Any  Contracting  Party  may  terminate  the 
application  of  this  Convention  to  itself  by 
giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  thvtt  effect 
to  the  depofUtary  Oovernment. 

Ai-ncLc  IS 

The  Headquarters  of  the  Org!\rusa»lon 
shall  be  In  Paris,  unless  the  Council  R<rpes 
otherwise 

ASTICLS     19 

The  legal  capacity  o€  the  Organusa'ion  ■•\:.<\ 
the  prlvUege.s.  exemptions,  and  ini;nunit:ek 
"f  the  Organlaurion.  its  officials  .(i.cl  repre- 
sentatives to  It  of  the  Members  sliall  be  .\.s 
provided  In  Supplementary  Protijcol  No  2 
to  this  Convention 

ARTICLE      aO 

1  Each  y^.Tr  In  accordance  wi'h  Fi!i.«nclal 
Regulations  adopted  by  the  Council  the  Sec- 
retary-General shall  present  to  the  Council 
for  appro',  .il  an  annual  budge'  urouiits. 
and  such  sutjsldiary  budgets  as  lap  Coutull 
shall  request. 

2  General  expenses  of  the  Ori;anlsarlon 
.Ls  agreed  bv  the  Council,  shall  he  apf>or- 
II oneU  in  accurdtince  with  a  scale  to  be  de- 
cided Ufxin  by  the  Council  Other  exf)end- 
Kure  shall  be  financed  on  .^uch  ba.sls  as  the 
Council  may  decide. 

AKTICLK    a  I 

Upoji  the  receipt  of  any  Inst:  iinient  of 
raiification.  acceptance  or  accession  or  rif 
any  notice  of  termination,  the  depositary 
Oovernment  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  all 
the  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Organisation. 


In  wrxNEss  wMracor.  the  underslgne*! 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  empowered,  have  ap- 
pended their  signatures  to  this  Convention 

DoNB  in  Paris,  this  fourteenth  day  of  L>e- 
cemt)er.  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the 
English  and  fYench  languages,  both  tex'-s 
being  equally  authentic,  in  ,\  single  copy 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  deptaiUary 
Government,  by  » honi  certified  copies  will 
be  commtitilcited  to  all   the  signatories 

F  ir   The    Ffil'T.il    Hopubiic   of   C'rerm.«ny: 

I.TDWIG    Frmaro 

.\I  Bf  RT      Hit  CrR      V  ^  N 

.Si  iirRi'r NBf R>: 
For  »he  Republic  ot  .^u.'^tria 

Bri  NO   Kur.i'.Kr 
Or    Fkit/   Hr  «  K 
P'>r  'he  Kingdom  '■!  Bel)<lu!ii 

P      Wll.NT 
R       O  KRtNT 

Fo.--   Cai'.ada- 

DONMD     M       FXrMlNC 

GBriEcr    H     Hres 
Por  the  Kiiigdoni  ..f  I>-:iniarX 

Jens  Otto  Kr»c 

For  Spain 

Fkrn\.'mO'i    M     ( '^'.T•.^::^ 

A     L'l  l.^>TKi:.s 
P  »r  the  I'nited  suites  of  Ainenca. 

I>"i'CI.\-.     III!  I  ON 

W    Rand  «:  f'H    Hi  r<,i:sss 
For  tlie  French  Republic 

M.    CotTVE    OC    M<   RVULC 
B\'M(.ARrNI.R 

Put  tUc  Kiuk'^Ii '";    'f  (.iree<-e 

A       f'H'  i  ti  >l•^l■^o^KIii 
For   Ireland 

Shan    o    I4.insii.m 
For  ttie   Hcpubllc  of   Iceland 

G  Yiri       I  M        Gl.Sl   \  -iN 

Pur  ttie  Itali.m  itcpublic 

tlir.stf'PC    Pti  I  A 
Carlo   Rpsso 

P'or  Uie  Ci:    :id  Duc-hy  of  Luxembourg 

E   S<  ii\i  , 

For  it.e  Ki  1.1.1  'in  of  Norway: 

HaI  VARD     I.ANI.K 

For   lite  Kti.^duiii  wf  the  NetUerland:! 

J      I.'    N. 
Si  IKKkK 

For  the  Purtugue.se  Republic 

J     G.  CuajtilA   UE  OUVEISA 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grr.it  Britain 

and   Northern   Ireland. 

SEIWYN    I.loTD 

For  'J»e  K.i.^jd  .m    .f  Swedi-n 

Gt'NNAR     I.WuI 

For  the  Swiss  Confedera'lon 

M^x   r»  riri-u.HKK 
F   r  rhe  Turkish  Republic 

At  ICAN 

S'Pr"i  rMrNT\R  Y  F*kot<m<.;  No  ]  r<)  the  Con- 
rrNTIOV  o-  T:IF  ORC»NTS»TTf>N  POB  Bco- 
N    lMt<      (■■  1 -(  )!•>  RA  rl' >N     ANn    Dirvri  OPMI' NT 

Tixe  3lg:Mt.>rles  of  the  C- 'i;  ventlon  i>n  the 
Organl.satloi.  >  f  Economic  Co-ojieratlon  and 
Development. 

Have  agreed  .i.-,  follows 

1  Representation  In  the  Orgnnlsatli'n  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  DeveUipment  of 
the  European  Coinmunltles  e^tabnsh«*d  by 
the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  the  IRrh 
April  1931,  and  25',h  March  1957.  Rhall  be 
dcemuiied  In  ace  Tdance  w:'h  the  Initl'u- 
tlonal   provisions  i.r   iho.so    irf.4i;<-.> 

2  The  Commls.si<ir.B  of  liie  Eur  •pen.  Eco- 
n  >mlc  Community  and  of  the  Kuripeaii 
.^'.oinii-  Fr.ergv  Community  as  well  as  the 
High  Authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
S'cel  Comminlfv  shall  take  p  f  in  the  wnrk 
of   that  Organisation 

I.N  wrrNESH  WHTREor  the  undersigned 
Pie:.  l[x>ten*,;.ir;('s  (\:i'.y  f"n;(x  werrd  hive  ap- 
pended  their   signatures   t«i  thl.s   Pr<>t4>ct)l 

U<  NE  In  I'.iri.s,  this  r  iurt«"fat!i  clav  of  De- 
cember Nlne'een  Hundred  and  .'^ix'y  in  the 
English  and  PVench  l.inguages  both  te»'s 
being  equally  authentic  In  a  9!ni»Ie  cpy 
which  shall  be  deposited  ui'h  'he  G  verii- 
ment    of    the    French    Republic,    by    wh«)m 


rerti.'ied  i.'pies   will    be  connr.unicated   to   nil 
the  SignaUjrn-s 

For   the   Federal    Rcjnibllc  of   Gerin.uiy 

I.iDwic  EaiiARo 

.^I  BFRT  Hn  era  van   Si  HrRITNHERO 

For  the  Kcpubli.   ..f  .^us'rla 

Bruno  Krj  iskt 
Db   Fritt  BfXK 

F  .r  the  Kingdom  of  Bfl^jiiiiii 

}'     WlONT 
I<     CKTtRFNr 

For  Canada  ■ 

D'  N  M.n  M   Fi »  viNC 
Geor<.>.  H   Hkk.s 

Fit  I  hf  K.ii^uwiii    <I  DfiiMiark 

Jr  Ns  Ott'  >  Krag 
Fi  r  Spam 

KpRN  ANO  >  Ikl     Ca^TIH  1.1 
A       Ul  I  ASTRfJi 

F   r  the  United  Stntes  of  America 

I>ifci  Ah  On  r  ON 

\V       HaNOoI.PH     Bl  Ri.ESS 

For  the  FVencli  Rcpublli 

M    CoUVE  DE  MUKVII  Lr 
HAl-MCARrNEJI 

y  •!  r  hr  Kingdom  of  Greece 

A  PaoToPAi'AUAKis 
F  'T  Irel.ii.d 

SeAn  o  Loinsich 
For    tiie    Rrj)ubllc    of    Iceland 

GTLri'I'H    al.^LA«ON 
Fi  r  the  luilian  Republic 

Gii'SEPri  Pt:  iji 
Carlo  ItiJi.'-o 
t  <r  the  Ci.'.ii.d  Duchy  of  LuxeiiU>ourg 

E  SciiAi-s 
F  ir  the  Ki:igd    m    .f  Norway 

H  >i.\  vRD  I.ANi.r 
I'    •      :,-  K..  K"t    ni    if   the  N<-'her:a;;d» 

J    LfN-l 
SrlKKKR 

For  the  Portuguese  Republic 

J    O     t'oRRLIA   OK  Ol.IVElRA 

Ft  the  United  Klngd  ^n  of  Gre.it  Britain 
11. (1  N  ■rthcrn  Ireland 

Sklwt.s  I  loto 
Ft    'h*-   Kin<«l"in    ••!    Sweden 

GuNNAB  Lance 
Ft  the  Swiss  Confederitlon 

M  M  Pmi  r!i  Bar 
F  ir  the  'nirkl.sh  Rf,'Ubllr 

Al  ICAN 

.->  re;  »  \th  START  PR  'T'  >•  '  ■!  M' '  1  T«'>  TJir  fV>N- 
VENTION  O.N  THr  0«C\NTSATION  P"  >R  EfO- 
NoViIC     C  O-oprn/ATT'iN     AND     DEVFTciPMENT 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the 
OrK' mis.vt  li  >n  for  E'unomlc  ('<j-opf  ration  .ind 
Developinent  i  hereinafter  c.uleU  tlie  Organ- 
isation   I  . 

Ha',  f  -iiirecd  as  fLjIiuiws 

The  Organisation  shall  h.ive  legal  Capacity 
and  the  OrgaiUiatlon.  Us  omcials.  and  repre- 
sent.iir.es  lu  It  of  the  M>'nif>ers  sh.i-l  be 
entitled  oi  privileges,  urn. pi  i' in.-*  ai  <!  iin- 
muiutie.s  as  follows 

(ill  In  the  terrliijry  '  >i  the  tun:  .'acting 
Partle.s  to  the  (."onvenilon  fur  Kuropr.m  I-co- 
tion^lc  Co-o{)eratlon  of  16th  .April.  1.<4H  the 
legiil  capacity,  privileges  i-xenipti.'iis.  and 
Unniunilies  pr<.jv  Ided  for  in  .'- npp.' inent.ii  y 
I'rottxjol  U'j    1    to  that   C'onvenUMii. 

ibi  In  Caiii.da.  the  legil  c.ip.tiHv  piivl- 
leges.  exeinp' Ions,  .md  liniiniuii  ics  pi. Aided 
f  >r  m  ,iiiv  inrrernt  :i*  or  arr.jiigeinrii'  m  U-g.il 
capacity,  privileges,  exeniption.s  .,ikI  im- 
munities entered  into  between  the  (intern- 
ment of  Canada  and   the  Organisaiion. 

ici  in  the  United  States  the  legui  capac- 
ity privileges,  ixeniption.--  and  Immunities 
iiiiilrr  M.c  !!.•  rriii:  1  inal  Org.iniaa' ion  Im- 
inunllles  .\ct  provided  for  in  Exe  uiive  Orilcr 
No     loiJJ  of  i^Tih   June.   1960.   and 

Id)  elsewhere,  the  leg.d  capacity  privi- 
leges exemptlon.s  and  Immunities  provided 
for  In  any  agreement  or  arrangement  on  leg.il 
cap.icitv  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities entered  Into  between  the  Oorern- 
ment  concerned   and   the  Organisation. 
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In  %\itnks.s  wHEREor.  the  undersigned  Plen- 
ipotentiaries, duly  empowered,  have  appended 
their  signatures  to  this  Protocol. 

Done  In  Par's,  this  fourteenth  day  of  De- 
cember. Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty.  In  the 
Engll.sh  and  French  languages,  both  texts 
iMMiig  equally  authentic.  In  a  single  copy 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oovern- 
ii.tiit  of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom  certl- 
tied  copies  will  be  communicated  to  fill  the 
^-.lgIliUo^leR 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
LUDWIC  Ekhakd 
ALBE^tT  HiLGXa   VAN 
SCHirRPENBEKO 

For  the  Republic  of  Austria: 

Bruno  Kbzisxt 
Dr.  Fritz  Bock 

For   the  Kmgd'  in  tf  Belgium: 

P.  Wight 

R.     OCKKXNT 

For  Canada  ' 

Donald  M.  Plcming 
GiwRCE  H.  Hkxs 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark: 

J.  O.  Krag 

For  Spain: 

Fernando    M.    Castixlla 
A.  Ullastres 
For   the  United  States  of  America: 
EioDCLAS  Dillon 
W.   Randolph   Bitrgess 
For  the  French  Republic: 

m.  codvx  de  murvillx 
Baumcartner 
For  Uie  Kingdom  of  Greece: 

A    Protopapadajus 
For  Ireland :  | 

SeXn    6    LOINSIGH 

For  the  Republic  of  Iceland: 

Oylfi  Th.  Gislason 
For  the  luliau  Republic: 

GlVSEPPI       Pella 
Carlo  Russo 
For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

E.    SCHAVS 

For    the    Kingdom   of   Norway: 

Halvaro  Lance 
For   the    Kingdom    of    the  Netherlands: 

J.     LCNS 

Stikkkr 

For   the   Portuguese   Republic: 

JO.  CORREIA  DE  OLIVEIRA 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

Selwtn  Llotd 
Fur  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden: 

GUNNAR   LaNGB 

For  the  Swl&s  Confederation: 

Max  Pxtitpurrx 

For  Uie  Turkish  Republic: 

Alican 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  inquire  whether  my  understand- 
ing is  correct  that  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  pro- 
viding for  a  limitation  of  debate  of  one 
hour  and  a  half.  45  minutes  to  a  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Ml.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  convention  before  the  Senate,  if 
approved,  will  become  an  instrument  of 
un.surpassed  importance  to  the  entire 
non-Communist  world.  The  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment— OECD — amounts  to  an  his- 
toric rccopnition  of  the  kind  of  world 
that  has  emerged  from  two  world  wars. 
It  is  a  deeply  divided  and  disturbed 
world. 

The  United  States  and  the  countries 
'  f  Western  Europe  are  bound  together 
by  similar  Institutions,  interdependent 
economies,  and  an  epKKhal  challenge  that 
laces  them  all  quite  impartially.    Tied  to 


this  challenge  is  the  breakdown  and  dis- 
appearance in  many  parts  of  the  world — 
Asia,  Africa.  Latin  America — of  an  old 
order,  which  has  yielded  up  new  and 
sovereign  coimtrles.  The  politically 
awakening  peoples  of  these  countries  are 
committed  to  progress.  All  that  can  be 
safely  said  about  them  is  that  they  will 
undergo  profound  change. 

The  OECD  reflects  the  deep  division 
and  the  swift  changes  that  have  trans- 
formed the  world  since  the  end  of  the 
last  war.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
both  the  problems  and  opportunities  that 
lie  before  its  members. 

The  Organization  will  serve  two  major 
purposes.  First,  it  will  strengthen  the 
economies  of  member  countries  by  pro- 
viding a  forum  in  which  economic  prob- 
lems can  be  reviewed  and  the  resources 
of  all  of  them  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  problems.  Second,  the  OECD, 
through  Its  Development  Assistance 
Committee,  will  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  burden  of  development  assist- 
ance can  be  divided  more  equitably. 

The  need  for  the  OECD  has  achieved 
bipartisan  recognition.  It  is  the  product 
of  an  American  initiative,  first  advanced 
by  President  Eisenhower  in  the  fall  of 
1959.  The  proposal  grew  from  a  recog- 
nition that  the  18  nation  Organization 
for  Eurojiean  Economic  CooF>eration — 
OEEC — had  obviously  achieved  its  goal 
of  restoring  Western  Europe  to  economic 
health;  that  the  economic  problems  and 
needs  of  today  can  best  be  served  by  a 
new  organization  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  participants. 

In  December  1959  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  France, 
Grermany,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
meeting  in  Paris,  recommended  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  means  by  which 
they  could  deal  with  these  problems  and 
needs  in  a  multilateral  context.  The  re- 
sult wsis  a  series  of  ministerial  meetings. 
study  groups,  and  reports.  The  product 
of  this  intensive  1-year  effort  is  the  con- 
vention now  before  the  Senate. 

It  was  signed  in  Paris  on  December  13 
by  the  representatives  of  the  20  member 
governments.  It  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  on  January  17  by  President 
Eisenhower,  and  has  been  vigorously  en- 
dorsed by  President  Kennedy.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held  a 
series  of  four  hearings — two  public  and 
two  executive.  And  the  committee 
members,  after  fully  satisfying  them- 
selves that  nothing  in  the  convention 
could  alTect  in  any  way  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  Executive,  the 
Congress,  and  the  50  States,  reported  the 
treaty  favorably  by  a  vote  of  16  to  0. 

The  committee  report  concludes  that 
the  OECD  will  enable  Its  members  "to 
look  above  the  crises  of  today  to  prob- 
lems that  lie  ahead;  to  dispose  of  many 
problems  in  a  systematic,  orderly 
fashion,  thus  avoiding  the  harsh  urgency 
that  so  often  distorts  bilateral  efforts  to 
solve  problems  that  become  critical  over- 
night." 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  ranking  ofiB- 
cials  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  visited  Washing- 
ton. On  Februsiry  17,  their  delegation 
received  an  aide  memolre  from  the 
new  administration  which  is  likely  to  be- 


come an  historic  document.  A  frag- 
ment of  this  aide  memoire  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  creating  a  new  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance. 
We  have  new  tasks;  and  the  recovery  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  1950's  has  given  ui. 
new  resources.  Together  the  resources 
which  we  dispose  are  much  larger  than  those 
we  could  command  in  the  immediate  post- 
war years  and  they  are  better  distributed 
among  us. 

To  deal  with  these  new  tasks  we  must  be- 
gin by  recognizing  that  we  are  Interdepend- 
ent in  all  we  do;  and  that  our  common 
burdens  must  be  shared  In  a  way  that  our 
peoples  will  recognize  as  fair. 

The  economic  questions  now  under  discus- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  Germany 
are  not  bilateral  questions.  The  deficit  of 
the  United  States  arises  wholly  from  its  com- 
mitments and  actions  in  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  free  world.  Without  these 
freely  assumed  obligations  the  United  States 
would  now  be  running  a  heavy  surplus  in  Its 
balance  of  payments.  These  matters  there- 
fore must  be  approached  in  terms  of  a  re- 
building of  the  alliance  and  In  terms  of  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  effort 
over  coming  months  and  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  OECD  Is  destined  to 
become  the  instrument  through  which 
the  burdens  described  in  this  aide 
memoire  can  be  properly  divided.  It 
will  allow  needs  to  be  measured  against 
the  capacities  of  the  members  to  meet 
them.  And  it  will  permit  the  West,  by 
mobilizing  its  vast  economic,  technologi- 
cal, and  scientific  resources,  to  cope  more 
effectively  with  this  swiftly  changing  and 
deeply  challenging  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  could  quarrel  with  either  of 
the  three  goals  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment stated  in  article  1  of  the  conven- 
tion under  consideration. 

Within  the  concept  of  the  first  goal 
lies  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  economy  of  the  free  world 
which  is  essential  to  our  eventual  vic- 
tory over  communism.  It  also  serves 
to  emphasize  the  more  specific  purpose 
of  providing  at  least  a  partial  solution 
to  the  crisis  brought  about  by  the  out- 
flow of  gold  from  the  United  States. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  second  stated 
purpose  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  is 
included  the  goal  of  more  active  par- 
ticipation by  our  fellow  nations  in  the 
free  world  in  assisting  the  economic 
progress  of  undeveloped  ana  underae- 
veloped  nations. 

Despite  the  numerous  and  undoubt- 
edly well-intentioned  efforts  by  this 
country  and  others,  we  have  fallen  far 
short  of  truly  reciprocal  and  nondis- 
criminatory trade,  the  latter  being  the 
third  stated  goal  of  OECD.  As  an  ex- 
ample, there  are  22  countries  which  im- 
pose substantial  restrictions  on  American 
textile  products,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  countries  and 
the  amount  of  American  textiles  we 
exported  to  them  in  the  first  half  of 
1959  and  the  first  half  of  1960  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  52 
other  nations  have  raised  insurmount- 
able barriers  against  imports  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  textiles,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  these  countries  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Countries  whoee  purchaaes  of  Amfrtran 
rotfon  ple<^  goods  »re  negligible  or  non- 
existent Aden.  Afghanistan.  Albania,  Al- 
geria, Azores.  Angola.  Bahrein.  Borneo. 
Bulgaria.  Burma,  Canary  Islands.  Conimunist 
China,  Cyprus.  Czechoslovakia,  Dahomey. 
Ethiopia.  Egypt,  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
French  Guiana.  Formosa.  Ghana,  Hungary. 
India,  Ivory  Coaat.  Japan,  Jord.in.  Korea. 
Kuwait.  Laos.  Libya,  Madagascar.  Mall  Fed- 
eration. Slaurltlus.  Martinique.  Mozambique. 
Nigeria.  Okinawa.  Oman.  Pakistan.  Poland, 
Portugal.  Rumania,  Ssndl  Arabia.  Somali- 
land,  Spain.  Sudan,  Tanganyika.  Tunisia. 
Turkey,  U.SJS.R.,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zanzibar 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
barriers  against  this  particular  American 
product  graphically  illustrate  the  lack 
of  reciprocity  in  our  trade  program  and 
the  urgent  need  for  achieving  further 
reciprocity  in  the  form  of  relaxation  of 
restrictions  against  U.S.  exports. 

As  laudable  as  are  the  goals  of  the 
Organization,  proposed  to  be  joined  by 
the  United  States  by  the  ratification  of 
the  convention,  I  cannot  support  ratifi- 
cation. If,  as  Is  urged  upon  us  by  the 
State  Department  and  others  who  sup- 
port the  ratification  of  the  convention, 
it  would  vest  no  real  substantive  power 
in  the  organization  to  which  member- 
ship for  the  United  States  Is  proposed, 
then  there  is  no  real  reason  to  believe 
that  these  goals  might  not  Just  as  well 
be  obtained  through  independently  and 
individually  negotiated  agreements. 

I  realize  full  well  that  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  unanimously 
recommended  ratification  of  this  conven- 
tion, neither  believes  nor  Intends  that 
the  convention  empowers  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  CooperaUon  and  De- 
velopment to  bind  the  United  States  on 
decisions  with  regard  to  our  international 
trade,  or  on  questions  of  foreign  aid.  or 


on  matters  affectint?  our  dome.slic  (x-on- 
omy.  I  realize  also  that  the  Forel>in  Hv- 
lations  Committee  has  Koiie  to  iirrat 
lengths  to  explore  this  problem  with 
State  Department  repre.sentatives.  both 
in  the  hearings  and  amons^  them.selves 
It  is  my  sincere  hop*»  that  thp  conclu- 
sion which  they  have  reached  i.s  ju.stificd 
by  future  pvenLs,  .should  the  coiuentKHi 
be  ratified 

I,  personally,  however  am  not  .siili.sfied 
that  the  interpretive  laiiKuai^e  incorpo- 
rated in  the  resolution  of  ratification  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  satisfactorily  al- 
leviates the  inherent  dangers  of  this  con- 
vention 

I  thoroughly  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  memorandum  submit- 
ted by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  committee,  to  the  effect 
that  the  ratification  of  thi.s  convention 
will  give  the  E.xecutivr  no  additional 
powers  in  substantive  matters  No  on 
denie.s,  however,  that  this  or«ani7.ation 
would  provide  the  mearus  throuu'h  which 
the  Executive  could  implement  whatever 
Elxecutlve  powers  he  has  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  for  the  aims  and  pur- 
IX)ses  of  the  Organization,  however  laud- 
able, are  most  generally  and  broadly 
stated. 

Going  one  step  beyond  the  issue  of 
whether  Executive  i>owers  in  substan- 
tive matters  would  be  increased  by  rati- 
fication of  this  convention,  we  arrive  at 
the  i.ssue  which  I  consider  to  be  most 
basic  and  most  fundamental  to  the 
question  of  ratification  of  this  conven- 
tion. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  definition 
of  Executive  powers  in  sub.stantive  mat- 
ters, particularly  with  regard  to  the 
questions  of  foreign  trade  ar^d  foreign 
aid.  and  In  addition,  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  Executive  to  enter  into 
agreements  which  affect  and  influence 
our  domestic  economy.  In  this  context. 
I  refer  to  Executive  powers  which  may 
l)e  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of 
Congres.s.  It  is  obvious  to  me,  from  a 
study  of  previou.s  Executive  actions,  and 
specifically.  Executive  agreements  en- 
tered into,  that  my  conception  of  the 
scope  of  the  Executives  powers  in  sub- 
stantive matters  is  considerably  at  odds 
with  previous  Executive  determinatioris 
vfcith  regard  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  my  difference  with  the  Executive 
determinations  of  the  bounds  of  Execu- 
tive authority  pertains  to  no  particular 
administration;  and  certainly  we  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  Judge  the  present 
administration's  concept  of  Executive 
powers  In  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
foreign  trade,  or  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  Judgment  of  other  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is,  or  might  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  to  the  extensivcness  of  Execu- 
tive power  in  substantive  matters  that 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  language 
included  In  article  1  of  this  convention. 
I  realize  that  it  Is  quite  possible,  and 
even  probable,  that  a  majority — perhaps 
even  a  constitutional  majority — would 
concur  in  most  cases  in  the  Executive's 
judgment  of  his  own  power.  There  re- 
mains the  probability  that  in  a  specific 


ra^e  arlsinR  from  the  actions  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Ekronomic  Cooperation 
atui  IJevflopment,  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority uf  the  Senate  might  well  not  con- 
cur ill  tile  Executive's  estimate  of  his 
uAu  ;)ower.  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  on  .some  particular  point,  every 
MemtjfT  of  the  Senate  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
inii,'ht  emphatically  disagree  with  the 
Plxecutives  conclusion  on  this  point,  for 
the  ConKies.s  li  traditionally  quite  jeal- 
uu.s  of  Its  own  powers 

The  PFtESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
HrcaKY  in  the  chair  '  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired 

Mr  SP.XRKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
vit-ld  2  additional  minutes  to  the  dlstm- 
k'uished  Senator  from  .South  Carolina 

Ih.-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Seii.itor  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
i;:7ed  for  2  more  minutes 

Mr  THURMOND  I  thank  the  Sen- 
.itor  very  much. 

Mr  President,  in  the  event  of  such  a 
disagreement  as  I  have  envisaged,  how- 
ever, unle.ss  It  were  an  in.stance  in  which 
.ippiupnations  were  necessary  for  Im- 
plementation, the  Congre.vs  would  be  at 
a  major  di.'sadvantage,  if  not  altogether 
powerless  from  a  practical  .standpoint, 
to  contest  the  exce.ss  by  the  Executive. 
C'ertamiy  the  burden  of  an  affirmative 
course  would  be  very  substantial.  I 
n\ust  confe.ss  that,  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  h.ave  t>een  quite  unimpres.sed  with  In- 
t^-rpretations  of  our  Constitution  and  of 
the  balance  of  powers  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  reached  by 
our  State  Department,  irrespective  of 
the  political  party  then  holding  sway  in 
the  executive  branch.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  credibility  deserved  by  State 
Department  judgments  on  our  constitu- 
tional system,  even  within  its  own  realm 
of  foreign  relations,  I  would  call  to  tlie 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  statement  from 
the  memorandum  of  the  legal  adviser  to 
the  State  Department,  printed  as  ap- 
pendix 5  to  the  reix)rt  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  this  convention. 
This  memorandum  states  in  part — and 
I  quote  from  page  21  of  the  report: 

In  thi.s  ri.nii«s-ti.  .n  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  trfatle.i.  like  laws,  arc 
subordinate  to  the  ConslltuUon.  Tliey  can- 
not violate  the  Constitution. 

If,  over  the  years,  it  had  been  Execu- 
tive policy  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
that  statement,  I  doubt  seriously  whether 
there  would  ever  have  been  created  an 
i.s,sue  such  as  that  which  revolved — and 
I  hope  it  still  revolves — around  the 
Bricker  amendment.  I  would  also 
Imagine,  judging  from  their  decisions, 
that  the  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  pa.st  and  present,  living  and  dead, 
would  find  more  than  a  little  inconsist- 
ency in  that  opinion.  'Would  that  it  were 
the  prevailing  rule  under  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  the 
ends  .so  nobly  stated  as  the  aims  for  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  do  not,  in  my  opinion. 
Justify  the  means,  and  I  shall,  therefore, 
vote  against  ratification. 
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Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  received 
letters  urging  opposition  to  this  treaty, 
oil  the  ground  that  the  treaty  will  take 
from  the  President  and  from  the  Con- 
gress constitutional  rights  with  respect 
to  tariffs.  Wliat  decision  was  made  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  when 
it  passed  on  that  issue  and  unanimously 
reported  the  treaty? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  question  was 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  com- 
mittee. We  were  assured  by  the  l^aT 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
that  that  matter  was  not  affected  by 
the  treaty:  and  by  referring  to  pages 
18  to  21  of  the  committee's  report,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  find  legal 
opinion  dealing  in  great  detail  with  this 
matter. 

However,  we  did  not  rest  with  that; 
we  decided  we  would  write  a  declara- 
tion In  connection  with  the  resolution 
ratifying  the  treaty.  It  may  be  found 
on  page  13  of  the  committee's  report; 
and  I  shall  now  read  it — although  quite 
hurriedly— to  the  Senate,  if  I  may: 

RCSOLUnOM     OF     RATTTlCATIOIf 

Having  regard  to  and  In  reliance  on  the 
statement  In  the  letter  of  January  16.  1961. 
from  Secretary  of  State  Hertcr  to  President 
Elsenhower  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Senate  on  January  17.  1»61,  that  "the  UJ8. 
representative  will  not  have  any  additional 
powers  In  substantive  matters  to  bind  the 
United  States  after  the  convention  enters 
Into  force  than  now  exist  in  the  Executive. 
but  that  any  act  of  the  Organization  out- 
side the  power  of  the  Executive  will  require 
action  by  Congress  or  the  Senate,  as  the 
case  may  be.  before  the  United  States  can 
be  bound,"  ajid  having  regard  to  and  in  re- 
liance on  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treiusury  Dillon  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Ball  In  behalf  of  the  administration, 
and  having  regaxd  to  and  In  reliance  on  the 
Opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  dated  March  6,  1961,  and 
quoted  In  the  committee  report  on  this 
coiutntlon:  ^ 

Resolved  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Convention  on  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Coci>eratlon  and  Development,  to- 
gether with  two  protocols  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Paris  on  December  14,  1960,  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  and  the  18  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  (Elxecutlve  E,  87th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session),  with  the  Interpretation 
and  explanation  of  the  Intent  of  the  Senate, 
that  nothing  In  the  convention,  or  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  ratifi- 
cation thereof,  confers  any  power  on  the 
Executive  to  bind  the  United  States  In  sub- 
stantive matters  beyond  what  the  Executive 
now  has.  or  to  bind  the  United  States  with- 
out compliance  with  applicable  procedures 
imposed  by  domestic  law.  or  confers  any 
power  on  the  Congress  to  take  action  In 
fields  previously  beyond  the  authority  of 
Congress,  or  limits  Congress  In  the  exercise 
of  any  power  it  now  has. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  the  effect  of 
the  language  which  has  just  been  read 
by  the  Senator  that  the  treaty  neither 
adds  to  nor  tcJces  away  from  existing 
powers  of  the  President  and  of  Con- 
gress? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Exactly.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  have  been  stated  in 
stronger  language. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  President  are  protected.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  remain  the 
same. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  heard  the  testimony  and  stud- 
ied the  material  relating  to  the  OECD, 
and  believe  that  membership  of  our 
country  in  this  Organization  will  be  in 
tho  national  interest. 

Two  factors  underscore  the  benefits 
to  the  United  States. 

First,  membership  in  tlie  OECD  will 
enable  the  country  to  be  a  participant 
in.  and  not  a  recipient  of,  some  of  the 
decisions  of  the  major  European  eco- 
nomic groupinss,  the  Inner  Six  and  the 
Outer  Seven. 

We  often  tend  to  ignore  the  fact  that, 
in  the  past  decade,  the  European  nations 
have  grown  to  a  position  of  great  eco- 
nomic strength,  with  the  power  to  have 
significant  influence  en  the  American 
economy. 

The  recent  drain  on  our  gold  supply 
underscores  that  fact. 

American  participation  in  an  estab- 
lished forum  for  exchange  of  views  and 
information  with  the  economic  powers 
of  Western  Europe,  as  provided  in  the 
OECD.  will  give  us  greater  influence  in 
the  economic  affairs  of  the  trading  blocs. 

Beneficial  solutions  to  mutual  trade 
problems  can  be  sought.  The  United 
States  will,  when  our  own  interests  arc 
involved,  not  merely  be  on  the  receiving 
end  of  European  decisions. 

A  second  factor  in  the  interests  of  our 
country  is  the  role  of  the  OECD  in  pro- 
viding sissLstance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has 
borne  the  major  share  of  technical  and 
economic  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate 
coimtries  of  the  world,  and  the  need  for 
such  assistance  will  continue  in  the  years 
ahead.  No  one  nation  will  be  able  to 
provide  all  the  f  tmds. 

The  multilateral  assistance  program 
planned  for  initiation  under  OECD 
would  lighten  the  relative  burden  of  the 
United  States.  This  program  would 
make  available  a  larger  and  more  effec- 
tive pool  of  capital  funds  for  the  develop- 
ing, newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America. 

In  addition,  adequate  safeguards  to 
maintain  the  relative  powers  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  been 
built  into  this  treaty,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  as  reported  in  its  final  form  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Ratification  of  this  treaty  by  the  Sen- 
ate will  serve  the  long  run  interests  of 
our  cotmtry  because  it  will  bring  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  closer  to  the  goal 


of  a  more  prosperous  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  Referring  to  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  study  of  the  proposed 
resolution  of  ratification,  am  I  correct  in 
stating  that  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention by  the  Senate  will  not  enable 
the  Organization  to  imixjse  any  obliga- 
tion upon  the  United  States  other  than 
the  obligation  to  study  the  problems? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Other  than  the 
obligations  that  are  carried  within  the 
treaty  itself.  Of  course,  this  country 
would  have  a  representative  at  the  meet- 
ings. But  insofar  as  imposing  any  obli- 
gations or  limitations  or  restrictions  are 
concerned,  nothing  could  be  done  beyond 
what  can  be  done  now. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  arranged  for 
time  to  be  yielded  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  yield  me  about  3  minutes 
in  order  to  ask  two  or  three  questions? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  New  York  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  address  these 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparkman],  who  is  handling  the 
bill,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  clear,  is  it  not, 
from  the  deliberations  of  the  committee, 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  history,  that 
what  is  recorded  in  the  resolution  of 
ratification  as  an  interpretation  or  dec- 
laration is  not  a  reservation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  not  a  reserva- 
tion. It  is  termed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment experts  as  a  declaration.  What  it 
does  is  declare  our  understanding  of  its 
application  to  us  internally.  It  has  no 
effect  on  other  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  the  Senator  to 
confirm  this  statement,  because  I  think 
it  is  very  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  It  will 
not  interefere  with  the  right  of  other 
members  of  the  Organization,  under 
article  6,  to  take  a  decision  if  we  abstain 
and  to  go  through  with  that  decision 
insofar  as  it  affects  them? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Now  I  ask  my  final 
question.  I  am  looking  for  the  majority 
leader,  who  was  present  a  moment  ago. 
As  I  understand,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  should  be  an  ambassador  to 
the  OECD.  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  Organization,  of  the  same  type  and 
nature  as  the  Ambassador  to  NATO, 
whom  we  have  already  appointed,  is  a 
question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided. 
I  ask  now  whether  the  committee  has 
expressed  any  view  or  has  any  view  upon 
that  question,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
OEEC,  to  which  the  OECD  will  be  the 
successor,  is  an  organization  in  which 
we  had  a  minister  who  served  subordi- 
nate to  and  as  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
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Ambassador  to  NATO.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  OECD  a  powerful  organization,  in 
terms  of  the  ultimate  effect,  in  order 
that  our  representative  may  be  able  to 
agree  on  what  is  being  talked  about.  I 
feel  there  should  be  an  ambassador  of 
equal  rank  to  Nfr.  Pinletter.  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  committee  has 
given  thought  to  that  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  page  45  of  the  hearings,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  he  will  see  that 
subject  was  discussed.  We  were  told  by 
witnesses  from  the  State  Department 
that  it  had  not  been  definitely  decided 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  one. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  OECD  is  an  enlargement  of 
OEEC.  and  it  seems  to  me  it  might  very 
well  call  for  an  ambassador  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  one  would  be  appointed 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  yielding  me  time 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  very  clear  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  treaty  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  who  is  handling  the 
treaty  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  needs  no  amplifica- 
tion by  me.  It  is  an  excellent  statement, 
both  concise  and  expressive. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  is  very 
interested  in  the  treaty,  and  was  during 
its  committee  consideration,  I  wish  to 
say  that  certain  questions  were  raised, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  heretofore,  about 
what  the  treaty  would  do  by  way  of  en- 
larging, diminishing,  extending,  or  alter- 
ing: powers  which  may  be  held  by  the 
President  or  by  the  Congress,  and  what 
effect  the  treaty  may  have  on  the  actions 
of  our  representative  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  the  OECD,  in 
regard  to  the  internal  legal  situation  in 
this  country.  That  is  a  matter  of  very 
serious  concern. 

I  shaD  declare  for  the  record  my  opin- 
ion. If  there  is  any  disagreement  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  shall  t>e  ^lad  to 
hear  it. 

In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  believe  a  sin- 
i?le  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  the  treaty  if  he  had 
thought  the  treaty,  as  finally  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  its  interpretation  and 
understandings,  contained  any  provi- 
sion which  would  in  any  way  enlarge  or 
alter  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  over  those  which  he 
already  possesses,  or  would  in  any  way 
alter,  enlarge,  or  diminish  the  powers 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
make  any  change  in  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  executive  or  of  the  legis- 
lative branches.  I  do  not  believe  any 
member  of  the  committee  would  have 
voted  for  the  treaty  if  such  were  involved 

Mr  President,  in  the  hearings,  both 
open  and  executive,  conducted  by  the 
committee,  and  in  the  discussions  of 
the  committee.  Senators  thoroughly  can- 
vassed that  situation. 

The  basis  upon  which  the  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  com- 


mittee I  believe  i.s  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  this  bcniy  in 
connection  with  the  treaty  I  think  it 
is  very  important  for  the  Record  that 
a  portion  of  tlie  report  be  printed,  so  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point  in  con- 
nection with  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  bo  printed 
in  the  Record    as  follows: 

Since  the  end  uf  World  War  II  \  iist 
ciianges  ha\e  swiftly  tr.in.srornied  reUtious 
between  the  non-C'ornmiinl.st  mdusrri.il  na- 
tions, aa  well  .w  relations  between  these 
powers  and  the  le.sa  developed  but  pMiitirally 
awakened  areas  of  the  world  The  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  l>e- 
velopment  (OECDi  reflects  these  ch.mtce.s, 
and  has  been  designed  to  mpe  with  tho.so 
that  can  determine  economic  stability  and 
growth 

Structvirally.  tiie  OECD  onsists  of  the  18 
European  members  that  comprised  the  OEEC 
(Organization  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation), plus  the  United  States  and 
Canada  The  OEEC  was  established  m  194H 
tt)  help  Europe  recover  fr^m  the  war  It 
reconnmended  allocations  of  M.irshall  plan 
aid  to  meniber  countries,  establi.shed  the 
Btiripean  P.iyments  Union  and  llberalUed 
intra-European  trade  The  OECD  amounts 
to  a  recognition  that  the  ')bjectlve  of  the 
predecessor  organization  has  been  attained 
and  has  given  way  to  another  iuid  equally 
urgent  set  of  problems  that  can  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  only  by  a  renvKleled 
organization.  In  which  the  United  St.ites  unU 
Ci>nada  are  participants 

The  OECD  has  two  broad  purp'>ses  One 
Is  lO  promote  economic  stability  and  the 
orderly  growth  of  the  economies  of  member 
countries  The  other  is  U^  devise  m  Te  efTec- 
tlve  methods  of  assisting  the  less  developed 
countrlea.  and  for  arranging  to  distribute  the 
aid  burden  more  equitably  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  OECD  reflects  the  growing 
Interdependence  of  the  economies  of  its 
memb«r  countries  And.  i>n  the  other  It 
acknowledges  the  urgent  need  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  pfxir  countries 
yet  in  a  form  that  will  not  tax  the  economic 
vitaiity  of  any  one  of  Its  members 

1  ae  OECD  concept — the  need  for  such  an 
Institution — has  been  widely  discussed  here 
and  abroad  in  recent  years  In  the  fall  d 
1959.  behind  an  American  Initiative,  these 
discussions  assumed  an  official  character 
Next,  In  December  1959.  the  heads  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  France  Oermanv. 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  meeting  in  Paris, 
publicly  recommended  an  inten.slve  study  of 
methods  of  promoting  <  on.sult.itinns  on 
major  economic  prtjblems  Tius  w.is  fol- 
lowed by  a  ministerial  meeting  of  January 
14.  1960.  In  which  representatives  of  the  18 
OEEC  countries  and  the  United  States  and 
Canada  adopted  a  re.iolution  establishing  a 
group  of  4  experts  to  determine  means  by 
which  the  20  nations  could  Improve  their 
cixjperation  on  economic  problems  and  de- 
velopment assistance 

On  April  7,  I960  the  Group  of  Pour  pub- 
lished Its  rep<:>rt,  which  prop.»ieti  that  the 
OEEC  be  rec>ns',ltuted  aa  the  OECD  On 
May  25.  seniir  oflncluls  of  the  20  natlon.s 
presented  their  governments'  views  on  tlie 
Group  of  Four  report  and  established  a 
WL>rltlng  party  to  draw  up  a  draft  convention 
remodeling  the  OEEC  and  t<i  begin  review- 
ing the  OEEC  acts 

On  July  23  a  ministerial  conference  re- 
viewed the  status  of  the  project  and  estab- 
lished a  preparatory  committee  to  complete 
the    transformation    of   the   OETEC    into   the 


OECD  The  committees  report  was  adopted 
iLi  the  Paris  ministerial  meeting  of  December 
\'i.  1960.  and  the  c<mventlon  with  related 
proiix-ois  w<is  signed  the  next  day  by  the 
representatives  of   the  20  governments. 

SIBSTANCE     or     THE     CONVENTION 

The  OECD  Convention  oonslsU  of  21  artl- 
clt'->  and  2  related  protiKols  The  alms  of 
the  OrganlzatU.n.  as  well  a.s  the  methods 
ai>d  pT'ivisi'ins  lor  achieving  these  aims,  are 
.'.et  forth  in  articles  16  A  coinpail.son  ol 
these  six  articles  with  the  OEEC  Conven- 
tion reveals  the  following  The  objectives 
of  the  OECD  are  broader  than  those  of  iho 
OEEC  But  the  obligations  are  fewer  and 
considerably  less  demanding  The  OECD 
Charter  pri.)vldes  for  consult.itlon  and  voi- 
unliry  <.K)peratlon  The  OEEC  emb«xliea 
rules  and  obllgatl.ms  to  which  each  of  Uo 
members  was  b<iund  Although  preixrcupled 
.It  the  start  with  the  distribution  of  Marshall 
plan  fund.s.  the  OEEC  betanie  generally  con- 
cerned with  mtra-European  trade  and  pay- 
meiiLs  problems  For  example,  the  OEEC 
countries  developed  a  code  of  liberalization. 
which  removed  quantitative  restrictions  on 
member  Imports  within  a  system  of  recipro- 
cal conimitments  As  a  concession  to  the 
United  suites  the  OEEC  s  Code  of  Trade 
Liberalization  ha-s  been  discarded  In  Us  en- 
tirety For  S'.'me  members,  this  was  a 
major     and  painful  -  concession 

Many  of  OEEC's  other  codes  and  obliga- 
tions have  also  been  allowed  to  lapse  None 
uf  tho&e  that  will  be  carried  over  will  apply 
to  the  United  States  However,  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  certain  recomnienda- 
tlons  of  the  OEEC  The  terms  of  these  rec- 
ommendations do  not  obligate  the  United 
States,  or  other  members,  to  coursee  of  ac- 
tion Appendix  No  1  to  this  report  Is  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  which 
formally  commits  the  18  OEEC  members  to 
vote  In  the  OECD  Council  for  adoption  of 
those  OEEC  acts  that  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  preparatory  committee 
However  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
not  similarly  bound  Under  paragraph  2  of 
this  memorandum,  the  United  Statea  and 
Canada  shall  be  released  from  the  commit- 
ment to  vote  m  the  OECD  Council  for  adop- 
tion of  any  acts  m  this  category  If  appro- 
priate notification  Is  given  no  later  than  10 
days  after  the  deposit  of  either  countr>''fl 
Instrument  of  ratification  The  act  then 
becomes  applicable  to  all  the  other  mem- 
bers,  but   not   to  an   abstamee 

The  OECD's  basic  purposes — to  promote 
orderly  economic  growth  within  Its  20  mem- 
ber Community,  and  to  assist  more  efTectlve- 
!y  the  le.ss  developed  countries— Is  embodied 
m  article  1  Under  article  2.  the  members 
auree  to  pursue  these  alms  by  promotln>.t 
the  development  and  most  efficient  use  of 
their  eronomic  scientific,  and  technological 
resources. 

They  also  .igree  under  article  2  ici.  to 
pursue  policies  designed  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Internal  and  externa! 
stability  and  t<)  avoid  developments  which 
muht  endanger  their  economies  or  those 
uf    other   cc)untrles  ' 

This  language  cleiirly  reflects  the  rapid  and 
.sweeping  p<jstwdr  changes  that  have  Inspired 
ihe  creation  of  the  OECD  It  acknowledges 
the  growing  and  relentless  interdejiendence 
of  the  economies  of  the  member  countries 
These  economies  have  together  become  an 
elaborate  skein,  the  threads  of  which  are  the 
payments  balances  and  econ()mlc  jxillcles  ot 
the  member  countries  land  other.";  like  Ja- 
pan) The  process  of  reaction  and  adjust- 
ment between  them  Is  a  constant  rhythm 
Ideally  this  process  should  also  provide  equi- 
librium. Just  as  the  free  gold  standard  wa-s 
once  supposed  to  provide  automatic  equilib- 
rium     Unfortunately,  the   tangled  skein  of 
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International  economics  lacks  the  element 
that  would  assure  stability,  or  automatic 
e()Uillbrlum  The  OECD.  through  ita  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Committee,  will  provide  advice 
and  recommendations  designed  to  protect 
e..ch  member  from  economic  disequilibrium. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon, 
In  testifying  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
elgn  Relations.  Ultistrated  the  need  for  ^e 
OECD  mechanism  with  this  reference  to^e 
US.  balance  of  payments  dlfDcultlea  bt 
lyeo 

•During  the  flrs.t  half  of  1960  our  balance 
of  payments  deficit  on  an  annual  basis  was 
$2  9  billion- down  markedly  from  the  level 
of  t:i  8  billion  In  1959.  Last  spring  ovir 
Federal  Reserve  discount  rale  was  at  4  per- 
cent, the  C-erman  Bundesbank  rate  was  4 
f)ercent,  and  the  Bank  of  England  rate  was  5 
percent  In  other  words,  all  those  rates  were 
close  to^;ether.  Then,  as  business  began  to 
slow  In  the  United  Slatt.=  .  our  Federal  Re- 
Btrve  began  to  ease  credit  and  reduced  Its 
rate  first  to  3'2  percent,  and  later  to  3 
jxrcent  Meanwhile,  the  German  Bundes- 
bank, with  lus  eye  on  the  domestic  boom  In 
Germany,  and  with  the  objective  of  con- 
trolling inflation  at  home.  Increased  its  dis- 
count rate  to  5  percent  In  June.  The  Bank 
of  Kngland  promptly  followed  suit  and 
upj>ed  Its  rate  to  6  percent. 

•These  actions  brought  about  a  sh'.rp  im- 
balance In  short-term  Interest  rates.  The 
results  were  b.id  for  all  concerned.  A  flood 
of  short-term  funds  left  New  York  seeking 
the  higher  return  In  Frankfurt  and  London. 
This  sharply  Increi^ed  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  from  an  annual  rate  of  $2.9 
billion  In  the  first  C  montlis  to  a  rate  of  $4.7 
billion  In  the  secoml  6  months.  This  sudden 
and  sharp  Increase  shook  confidence  In  the 
dollar  and  the  result  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  outflow  of  gold.  This,  in  turn, 
brought  on  the  speculative  outbreak  in  the 
private  gold  market  In  London  last  October 
when  for  a  day  or  two  gold  sold  at  $40  an 
ounce. 

"Meanwhile  the  large  Inflow  of  American 
funds  frustrated  tlie  efforts  of  the  German 
authorities  to  tlgh-en  up  on  Investment  In 
Germany  When  this  became  clear,  the  Ger- 
man and  British  authorities  both  cut  back 
their  discount  rates,  the  flow  of  short-term 
capital  sl<jwed  and  confidence  w^is  gradually 
restored 

"The  lesson  to  l>e  learned  by  all  this  la 
that  In  these  days  of  convertible  currencies 
there  must  be  close  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation between  our  financial  and  monetary 
authorities  and  tl  ose  of  the  major  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  E^irope.  This 
Is  now  recognized  on  all  sides.  The  OECD 
Is  the  forum  In  which  this  coordination  can 
be  worked  out  and  through  which  we  can 
avoid  similar  eplfodes  In  the  future.  As 
such.  It  is  a  vita  ly  Important  element  in 
our  drive  to  right  our  payments  deficit  with- 
out Infringing  on  the  actions  that  must  be 
taken  to  relnvlgorate  our  economy  here  at 
home  " 

Development  Ass  stance  Committee:  Under 
article  2(e).  the  OIXTD  members  have  agreed 
to  meet  their  development  assistance  re- 
sponsibilities by  providing  capital  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  helping  them  to  secure  and 
expand  export  markets.  The  OECD  Instru- 
ment for  this  activity  will  be  Its  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee,  successor  to  the 
development  assistance  group,  which  op- 
erated throughout  1960  on  an  interim  basis. 
Appendix  No.  2  to  'ills  report  Is  a  breakdown 
of  official  assistance  provided  by  the  OECD 
members  and  Japan  to  less  developed  coun- 
tries It  should  be  noted  that  the  French 
figures  Include  assistance  to  Algeria,  which 
In  the  past  has  been  regarded  by  French 
governments  as  part  of  Metropolitan  France. 


The  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC)  Initially  will  consist  of  nine  OECD 
members — Belgium.  Canada,  Prance.  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
and  also  Japan.  The  DAC  will  not  of  Itself 
be  an  operating,  or  burden  sharing,  agency. 
Instead  It  will  review  aid  programs  recom- 
mend levels  and  kinds  of  aid,  as  well  as 
more  efficient  and  equitable  aid  profTaming. 
It  will  be  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
concerning  the  needs  of  the  less  dijveloped 
areas  and  a  forum  In  which  the  capacities 
of  the  major  Industrialized  nations  of  the 
West,  along  with  Japan,  can  be  measured 
against  these  needs.  The  DAC  will  thus 
enable  nations  which  are  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  area  to  encourage  lag- 
gard nations  to  assume  their  share  of  the 
burden. 

Trade  provisions:  Articles  lie)  and  2(d) 
provide  that  the  OECD  members  will  "pur- 
sue their  efforts"  to  expand  world  trade  "on 
a  multilateral,  non-dlscrimlnatory  basis  in 
accordance  with  International  obligations"; 
also  to  try  to  "reduce  or  abolish  clMtacles 
to  the  exchange  of  ^oods  and  service.';  •  •  *." 
The  OECD's  concern  will  he  the  broad  out- 
lines of  trade  p>ollcy.  not  tariff  negotiations. 
or  trade  rules.  These  matters  are  lhe  con- 
cern of  the  GATT  (General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade)  of  which  all  OECD  mem- 
bers, excepting  Iceland,  are  contracting  par- 
ties. Congress  has  never  approved  the 
GATT,  and  approval  of  the  OECD  will  not 
constitute  approval  of  the  GATT.  Articles 
1(c)  and  2(d)  do  not  obligate  members  to 
take  any  actions  which  they  otherwise  would 
not  take.  These  articles  do  mean  that  the 
OECD,  as  an  extension  of  Its  function  of 
providing  economic  stability,  will  become  a 
consultative  forum  in  which  mem'Ders  can 
deal  with  general  trade  problems  of  concern 
to  some  or  all  of  them. 

As  an  example,  Western  Europe  has 
divided  Into  two  trade  blocs.  Leaving  aside 
the  unproductive  competition  inherent  In 
such  a  division,  other  problems  appear.  On 
January  1.  1961,  the  Common  Market  "Six" 
scaled  down  its  Internal  tariffs  on  indus- 
trial Items  and  some  agricultural  goods. 
The  effect  of  these  first  adjustments  has 
created  some  discrimination  against  imports 
from  countries  outside  the  "Six."'  Obviously, 
the  United  States  and  others  must  encour- 
age the  "Six"  and  the  "Seven"  (European 
Free  Trade  Association)  countries  to  adjust 
their  general  trade  policies  in  a  way  that 
will  avoid  further  discrimination  again.st 
those  who  are  members  of  neither  bloc.  The 
OECD  will  be  a  forum  for  such  discussions, 
as  well  as  for  the  larger  question  of  ending 
the  trade  division  in  Europe  in  a  maniier 
that  will  protect  every  country's  interests. 
The  problem  affects  the  rich  and  poor  alike. 
In  Africa,  those  countries  which  formerly 
were  French  colonies  have  the  privilege  of 
aasociatlon  with  the  "Six."  This  means  that 
they  can — and  do — sell  their  goods  in  a 
preferred  market.  It  also  means  that  neigh- 
boring African  States— Nigeria,  for  example, 
which  in  1959  sold  35  percent  of  its  exports 
to  the  "Six" — must  compete  for  this  market 
against  a  rising  tariff  wall.  Appendix  No.  3 
to  this  report  contains  two  tables,  (a)  and 
(b),  which  show  respectively  the  Importance 
of  OECD  countries  as  a  market  for  the  less 
developed  countries;  and  the  proportion  of 
export  earnings  of  selected  less  developed 
countries  derived  from  their  primary 
products. 

In  article  2(d).  one  of  the  two  trade  pro- 
visions, the  members  also  agree  to  try  to 
"maintain  and  extend  the  liberalization  of 
capital  movements."  At  present,  only  Bel- 
gflum-Luxembourg,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  among  the  members, 
permit  the  unrestricted  flow  of  capital  from 
their  countries.    This  Is  another  example  of 


a  problem  that  can  be  discussed  within  the 
broad,  multilateral  framework  of  the  OECD. 

Other  provisions:  In  article  3  the  members 
agree  (ai  to  "keep  each  other  Informed"; 
(b)  to  "consult  together  on  a  continuing 
basis";  and  (c)  to  "cooperate  closely  and 
where  appropriate  take  coordinated  action." 

The  language  "where  appropriate"  makes 
article  3(c)  permissive  rather  than  manda- 
tory. Furthermore,  article  6(3)  provides 
that:  "No  decision  shall  be  binding  on  any 
miember  until  it  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  own  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. The  other  members  may  agree  that 
such  a  decision  shall  apply  provisionally  to 
them." 

Articles  7-14  are  concerned  with  organiza- 
tion and  procedural  matters.  Subsidiary 
bodies,  such  as  the  Economic  PoMcy  Com- 
mittee and  the  DAC,  w-ould  be  established 
under  the  authority  of  article  9. 

Article  15  concerns  the  Etatus  of  OEEC 
acts  that  might  be  carried  over.  It  provides 
that  "•  •  •  decisions,  recommendations,  and 
resolutions  of  the  Organization  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Cooperation  shall  require  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  to  be  effective  after 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  convention." 
Under  article  6,  each  member  shall  have  one 
vote  on  the  Council,  and  "decisions  shall  be 
taken  and  recommendations  shall  be  made 
by  mutual  agreement  of  all  the  members. " 

Article  17  allows  any  member  to  terminate 
membership  in  the  convention  by  giving  12 
months'  notice  of  that  Intention  to  the 
depositary  government. 

Articles  1&-21  cover  the  location  of  the 
OECD  headquarters  (Paris);  budgetary  pro- 
cedure; and  notification  responsibilities  of 
the  depositary  government. 

Protocols:  There  are  two  supplementary 
protocols  to  the  convention.  The  first  gives 
the  members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  the  option  of  acting  individually 
within  the  OECD,  or  Jointly  through  one  of 
their  commissions,  such  as  the  High  Author- 
ity of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  or  the 
European  Atomic  Energy-  Commvmlty.  The 
second  protocol  covers  the  privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  of  OECD  officials  and 
representatives. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  convention,  with  related  protocols, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Elsenhower  on  January  17.  1961.  On  Febru- 
ary 14  and  15.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations examined  the  convention  In  public 
session.  Witnesses  from  the  executive 
branch,  representing  President  Kennedy, 
were  heard  on  February  14.  They  were  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  On 
February  15.  the  committee  heard  testimony 
from  all  other  persons  who  had  asked  to 
appear. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Fxtlbhight.  asked 
whether  article  6(1)  endowed  the  Individual 
members  with  a  veto  power  over  the  decisions 
and  recommendations  of  the  OECD  Council. 
Under  Secretary  Ball,  answering  In  the  af- 
firmative, said,  "A  nation  which  opposes  a 
particular  proposal  has  the  option  either  of 
voting  against  it,  in  which  case  the  proporal 
Is  killed,  or  of  abstaining.  In  which  case  the 
proposal  does  not  apply  to  that  country," 

The  chairman,  in  referring  to  Secretary 
Dillon's  comment  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween discount  rates  and  capital  outflows, 
asked  whether  the  OECD's  authority  would 
"affect  the  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  alter  otir  discount  rates."  Secre- 
tary Dillon  said  "No '.  Senator  Morse  carried 
the  question  a  step  further  and  asked  wheth- 
er the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  might  be  enlarged  by  the  creation  of 
the  UECD.  Secretary  Dillon  replied,  "•  •  • 
this  convention  will  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form  enlarge  the  authorities  of  the  Executive 
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or  erf  the  Federal  Reserve  or  any  other  or- 
ganization In  the  U.S.  Oovernment  to  take 
actions  which  are  not  already  provided  fur 
•    •    •   under  act  of  Congress  " 

OBCD  and  OATT:  Senator  Sparkman  asked 
whether  this  organization  would,  or  could 
perform  any  of  the  fiinctlons  that  had  been 
contemplated  for  the  ITO  (International 
Trade  Organization),  or  whether  the  OECD 
bears  any  relationship  to  the  OATT 

Secretary  ErtUon  said  that  there  Is  no 
connection  whatsoever.  He  added  that  dur- 
ing the  OECD  discussions  some  of  the  coun- 
tries objected  to  the  elimination  of  the  code 
of  trade  liberalization,  because  they  felt  they 
drew  a  measure  of  protection  from  these 
trade  rules  However,  the  American  position 
was  accepted  at  the  July  OBCD  ministerial 
meeting.  It  was  stated  then  by  Secretary 
Chllon  as  follows: 

"In  the  US.  Constitution  It  is  •  •  *  spec- 
ified that  foreign  trade  is  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  not  within  the  competence  of  the  Execu- 
tive. All  the  actions  which  the  Executive 
takes  In  this  field  and  has  taken  over  the 
past  years  In  the  form  of  trade  agreements 
and  so  forth  have  been  taken  on  this  specific 
authority  which  has  been  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  through  the  orii^- 
Inal  Trade  Agreements  Act  and  its  various 
extensions,  the  last  of  which  occurred  In 
1958.  It  Is  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  agree  to  anything  which  would  infringe 
this  competence  of  the  Congress 

"One  thing  to  which  this  happens  to  apply 
is  the  question  of  detailed  and  fixed  pro- 
cedures and  rules  which  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Congress  as  part  of  our  .'oinins;.  work- 
ing with,  any  new  organization  We  have 
suggested  three  times  in  the  last  10  years  to 
our  Congress,  once  under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  twice  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Elsenhower,  that  rules 
and  procedures  which  had  been  worked  out 
by  experts,  and  which  would  help  the  func- 
tioning of  the  GAIT,  be  specifically  approved 
by  the  Congress  Three  times  the  Con+;ress 
has  refused  to  do  that,  allowing  us  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  within  the  framework  of 
the  GATT,  but  saying  that  as  a  Congress  they 
would  not  approve  any  specific  rules  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  binding  or  makir.< 
It  more  difficult  for  them  to  operate  wi'h 
freedom  in  the  field  of  trade  in  the  future 
It  is  very  clear  that  this  same  consideration 
applies  to  this  convention.  Any  attempt  to 
tie  in  rules  of  trade,  rules  of  procedure  that 
are  fixed  and  definite,  would  not  be  accept- 
able to  our  Congress  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  US  representatives  have  continually 
objected  to  such  rules  and  regulations 

"It  Is  not  a  question  of  substance  the  sub- 
stance of  whether  we  wish  to  talk  about 
things  or  do  not  wish  to,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  question  of  procedure  and  the 
prerogative  of  our  Congress,  which  we  are 
bound  to  uphold.  It  would  be  no  use  f'lr  us 
to  reach  an  agreement  around  this  table  that 
we  know  would  not  be  acceptable  t<i  our  Con- 
gress, and  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  all 
of  us  sitting  here.  That  Is  why  I  have  dwelt 
on  this  problem." 

Senator  Acken  also  sought  a  more  precise 
understanding  of  the  Intent  of  articles  1  c  i 
and  2(d).  the  trade  provisions  And  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  occurred  l>etween  him  and 
Secretaries  Dillon  and  Ball; 

"Senator  AncxN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama asked  what  the  relationship  of  OECD 
would  be  to  GATT,  and  you  said  there  would 
k>e  no  relationship  whatsoever. 

"But  reading  this  pledge  to  pursue  efforts 
to  reduce  or  abolish  obatacles  to  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  Mrvlces  and  current 
payments,  makes  one  ironder  whether  OECD 
intends  to  operate  panUtol  to  GATT  What 
is  the  purpose  there? 


"Secretary  Dillom  Well,  in  the  field  of 
capital  flow  and  money,  the  OATT  d<je8  not 
operate,  and  In  that  field  I  think  that  OECD 
would  operate 

We  have  a:way8  had  a  conipletely  free 
regime  for  the  .low  of  our  capital  and  invest- 
ments overseas,  since  the  wiix.  certainly  and 
probubly  for  quite  some  time  before  that, 
the  European  countries  have  not 

■  Now  that  their  currencies  are  becunung 
convertible.  It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  press  for 
a  greater  freedom  of  these  capital  flows  so 
that  European  funds  will  come  to  the  I'nl'ed 
States  for  inve<tnient  with  (cre.iter  eits«'  than 
Is  presently  thf  c.ise  This  wou'd  \yf  a  forum 
through  which  this  objective  v^ovild  be 
sought,  itnd  tliat  Is  what  I  tiUnk  is  referred 
to  here  when  they  talk  about  current  pay- 
ments and  lltjeralizatlon  of  ciipital  move- 
ments 

Senator  A-.kkn  But  O.MT  iiiid  OEC'D 
would  perforia  par.iUel  luncUons  .i.-i  they 
relate  to  remov.il  of  trade   Ij  irrler.-. 

Secretary  Dillon  Well  that  Is  the  spe- 
cific policy  of  the  GATT  and  In  OECD  It  is 
not  Its  specific  policy 

However  the  rciuntrie.s  agree  th;»t  they 
will  pursue  their  efforts  inclivldually  that  i.s 
to  reduce  and   aboli.sli  nbstacles 

Now.  by  obstacles  to  the  exchange  of 
giHxls,  we  do  not  me;in  tarifTs 

"Wiiat  Is  really  mertnt  there  .ire  dlscrlml- 
n.ifory  provisions  such  as  the  chairman  was 
talituif?  about  which  we  have  a  few  of  in  the 
agricultural  field  and  of  whh-h  the  Eurv^pean 
countries  hr. •■  many  more 

Thl.s  Is  .1  pledge  to  work  toward  reducing 
or  abolishing  these,  but  how  quickl>  results 
will  be  achle.ed  I  do  not  know,  and  certainly 
this  organization  Is  not  the  primary  form 
in  which  tills  will  be  discussed 

Mr  B.\LL  Senatcjr.  I  niuht  add  that  this 
organi/atloji  -aiU  not  be  an  orgaul/ation  that 
makes  trade  rulej,  or  that  eiif orces  trade  rules 
or  that  modif.es  existing  trade  rules 

There  is  a  very  clear  distinction  between 
whiit  Is  cont.e!nplated  here  .md  the  operations 
of  the  OATT  !n  Gei.evi 

Senator  Aikfn  It  would  simply  make 
flndlnRS  and,  on  the  basis  of  those  findings, 
make  recomrnenrtations  to  Its  members  or 
ju.st  release  its  findings' 

"Mr  B.\Li.  The  major  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  this,  as  Secretary  Dillon  has 
said.  IS  in  relation  t(j  the  resoluticjn  of  the 
exi.'.Mris  prob  rm,^  hf/^-^i'n  the  Six  and  Seven 
Our  concern  there  Is  to  see  that  in  the  con- 
.slderatlon  of  this  problem  the  Interests  t>f 
the  United  States  are  represented  " 

The  chairman  pursued  this  matter  fur- 
ther and  raised  with  the  two  executive 
branch  witnes.'^es  some  comments  of  the  op- 
[Hisition  to  the  OECD 

"The  Chairman  .Since  I  ii.sked  you  my 
question  about  the  opp<>sir;.i!.  I  have  sent 
for  and  have  received,  this  stutement  which 
1  apparently  the  principal  st.atement  of  the 
opposition  to  this  treaty  I  think  It  would 
be  well  f  ir  the  record  If  you  would  comment 
on  it 

"First  the  ITO  and  OTC  (Organization  for 
Trade  Ci>n{>eratlon  i  are  descrlbe<l  and  how 
they  were  defeated  bv  the  Congress  Then 
'he  statement  says  They  b<;tli  also  sought  t.o 
use  the  sanctity  of  an  International  agree- 
ment as  a  means  of  making  permanently 
supreme  the  economic  outlook  of  people  then 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment 
and  especially  In  the  State  Dep.artment  ' 

D(j  you  think  this  Is  a  true  characteriza- 
tion (it  this  agreement' 

"Secretary  Dillon  Not  at  nil  Mr  Chair- 
man 

"The  other  two  agreements  did  provide 
a  mechanism  for  establishing  trade  rules  and, 
as  such,  they  would  have  much  nvire  ex- 
plicitly recognized  the  GATT 


"The  executive  branch,  at  that  lime,  felt 
that  this  was  advisable  because  It  was 
thought  that  the  GATT  was  a  usefvil  instru- 
ment to  prevent  discrimination 

"But  the  OECD  has  nothing  whatsfjever 
to  do  with  trade  rules  at  all  We  have  made 
that  very  clear  We  would  be  glad  to  repeat 
It  again  It  does  not  reflect  the  philosophy 
of  any  particular  group 

"It  is  a  broad  bipartisan  measure  that  is 
In  the  national  interest,  and  it  simply  rec- 
ognizes the  new  facts  of  this  era  of  con- 
vertibility th.it  we  have  to  have  a  forum  for 
thf  iii'erchange  of  economic  Information, 
and  whr-re  we  cm  develop  closer  ctx>rdlna- 
ti  m  .md  exchange  views  on  methods  and 
me.m.s  by  which  each  of  our  countries  Is 
succe.Hsful  In  pursuing  the  objectives,  its 
own  objectives  of  greater  economic  growth 
"The  Chaibman  The  statement  says 
"  While  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  and  responsibility  to  regulate  our 
foreign  commerce.  It  could  no  longer  do  so 
without  encountering  and.  perhaps  running 
rt.'oul  of  provisions  of  tlie  International 
Hgreenieiit 

Do  you  think  that  Is  true'' 
".'-;<-cretary  Dillon  No,  sir 
The  C'HAiHMA.N  It  says  Ratification  of 
the  agreement  would,  therefore,  transfer 
some  of  the  most  meaningful  aspects  of  the 
enumerated  congressional  powers  Into  the 
hinds  of  the  Execu'ive  without  bothering 
atxHit  a  constltiitlonal  amendment  Sur- 
render by  Congress  In  this  matter  would 
mean  breaking  faith  with  the  electorate  and, 
in  f.ict    betrayal  of  its  trust  ' 

"Would  you   think   it   Is  a  true  statement^ 
"Secretary   Dili.o.n     It    would    not    transfer 
one  single    thing    from    the   C<jngre8s   to  the 
Executive 

"The  Chairman  It  states  How  would  this 
come  about  '  It  would  come  about  through 
an  authorization  of  membership  in  an  inter- 
national organization  having  aims  which 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  entrench- 
um  u|)i«n   the  functions  of  Congress 

Mr  Hall  .\s  has  been  p<ilnted  out  re- 
peatedly here,  Mr  Chairman,  the  decisions 
of  this  OrganlZittlon  can  only  be  carried  out 
through  the  C(jnstltutional  prix:esse8  of  the 
United  States  It  di>es  not  add,  it  does  not 
detract  one  bit  from  the  powers  of  Congress 
It  doe.--  not  expand  the  f>owers  of  the  Execu- 
tive 

Secretary  Dillon  That  was  the  very  rea- 
son tliiit  that  language  was  specifically  writ- 
ten Into  the  charter  m  subparagr.i.)h  3  of 
article  6,  .so  that  there  ccnild  be  no  misun- 
derstanding on  this  subject  We  were  alrald 
tJiiit  olherwl.se  some  people  would  misinter- 
pret this  thing  But  with  that  language 
in  there  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
Tlie  Cmairma.n  So  It  is  very  clear  that 
anv  specific  agreement  must  return  to  the 
Ci'iigreas  and  follow  the  u.sual  procedure 
None  Is  authorized  In  advance  by  this  a,<ree- 
inent ' 

.-^ecret.iry  Dillon  That  Is  correct  ' 
Senator  Sparkman  suggested  that  a  mem- 
orandum outlining  thp  history  of  the  CiATT 
fr  >m  the  standpoint  of  its  consideration  by 
C  ■ngresa,  ■  al  mg  with  s»jme  background  on 
it.H  .Ktivlties,  v^ould  be  hel[>ful  ^l  the  com- 
mittee nie  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  was  a^ked  to  pre- 
pare such  a  m^^morindum  It  appears  on 
p.ige  102  of  the  printed  hearings. 

Functions  of  DAC  Senator  Sparkman  was 
Interested  m  whether  the  DAC  would  be  an 
I'perating  agency,  and.  If  so.  would  there  be 
any  overlapping  of  Us  functions  with  those 
of  other  multilateral  organizations,  such  as 
the  International  Bank  for  Re«)nstructlon 
and  Development   iIBRDl 

His  question  produced  the  following  ex- 
change 

"Mr  Ball  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  dis- 
tinction here   which,  I  think,  could  be  the 
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subject  of  some  confusion.  This  is  not  going 
to  be  an  operating  agency  In  the  area  ot 
foreign  assistance.  The  OBCD  will  provide 
a  forum  In  which  the  problem  of  foreign 
R.'i.'-lstance  can  be  friely  discussed  among  the 
n.itions  which  have  the  resouroes  to  contrib- 
ute to  that  effort. 

Senator    Sparkman.  Is   that    true   of    the 
O^X'D  and  the  DAC.  Ixjth? 

"Mr  Ball,  Yes.  The  DAC  is  simply  a  com- 
mittee established  under  the  OECD  In  wh4ch 
the  pr<)blen\s  of  asj.lstance  are  going  to  be 
discussed  and  In  v.hlch  the  effort  will  be 
made  to  mobilize  '.he  greatest  amount  of 
effort  and  resources  for  tlie  purpose.  But  It 
Is  not  contemplated  that  this  will  be  an 
agency  which  administers  aid. 

"Secretary  Dillon.  Senator,  I  might  say 
that  In  the  meetlngn  that  we  had  last  year  of 
this  Development  Ai.slstance  Group,  which  Is 
the  predecessor  organization,  the  World 
Bank  and  some  ol  the  U.N.  agencies  partici- 
pated as  observers,  and  they  worked  very 
closely  with  this  group. 

"This  group  might  lead  to  closer  coordina- 
tion of  national  efforts,  but.  as  Secretary  Ball 
says,  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  operatlonB 
and  therefore  would  not  Interfere  with  these 
other  agencies  at  all," 

Secretary  Dillon  added  to  the  committee's 
understanding  of  the  purpose  and  function 
of  the  DAC  with  this  observation: 

"We  found  when  we  started  to  discuM 
this  last  year  In  the  earlier  meetings  of  the 
Development  Assistance  Group,  which  will 
be  the  predecessor  of  this  coDunlttee.  that 
there  was  not  even  agreement  on  the  defini- 
tion of  what  was  foreign  aid.  Some  coun- 
tries were  calling  foreign  aid  ordinary  ex- 
ports, which  they  financed  on  a  2-  or  3-year 
basis,  and  so  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  that.  We  are  now  diacuaslng 
what  Is  aid  and  what  is  simply  ordinary  ex- 
ports that  one  Is  financing.  Statistics  are 
t>elng  gathered,  and  It  will  become  clear 
whether  one  or  more  of  the  big  industrial- 
ized countries  Is  riot  doing  what  it  is  ob- 
viously supposed  to  be  doing.  For  any 
country  not  carryliig  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den, there  will  be  moral  preesure  on  that 
country  to  do  better. 

"Now,  certainly  no  one  could  expect  the 
United  States  to  do  any  more  since  we  have 
been  carrying  the  bulk  of  the  load  from  the 
beginning  with  help  from  particularly  the 
French  and  the  British. 

"So,  therefc«-e.  tlie  effect  of  this  commit- 
tee will  be.  from  our  point  of  view,  sine* 
we  are  already  dclng  what  we  should,  to 
throw  the  spotlight  on  those  who  have  not 
yet  met  their  full  responsibilities.  In  that 
way  It  Is  a  very  important  financial  tool  and 
very  helpful  to  the  United  States  in  seeing 
that  the  fM-ogram  is  l>etter  shared." 

Relationship  to  NATO:  The  chairman 
asked  whether  the  OECD  might  Jiave  the 
effect  of  downgrading  the  Importance  of 
NATO.  The  opinion  of  the  executive  teanch 
witnesses  Is  that  the  two  organizations  will 
{)erform  complementary  functions.  Senator 
MoasE  pursued  the  matter  further,  and  drew 
this  comment  from  Secretary  Dillon: 

"I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  about  this. 
One  field  In  which  the  OECD  will  be  active, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Cooimlttee,  is  the  coordina- 
tion and  discussion  of  policy  for  develop- 
ment assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world,  many  of  which  are 
neutral  countries.  This  is  a  function  whlob 
simply  could  not  1>e  carried  out  successfully 
by  NATO,  because  NATO  Is  looked  upon  as 
a  military  alliance,  and  a  strong  partisan  of 
one  side — our  side — In  the  cold  war. 

"So  these  neutral  ootmtrles  of  Asia  and 
Africa  would  not  feel  comfortable  if  their  aid 
was   being  coordinated   by   that  sort  of  an 


organization.  They  have  made  that  very 
clear.  So  that  Is  the  great  advantage  of 
having  the  OECD,  which  does  not  have  that 
connotation  and  which  does  have  all  the 
neutral  countries  of  Europe  as  members. 

"Senator  Morse.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  could  not 
agree  with  you  more.  That  is  why  I  pursue 
this  matter  a  moment  longer.  Secretary  Ball 
pointed  out  that  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
will  be  members  of  OECD  Tiiey  are  not 
members  of  NATO." 

Legal  Interpretation:  Several  committee 
members  were  especially  interested  in  having 
a  precise  understanding  of  articles  5  and  6. 
Specifically,  they  were  concerned  with  what, 
if  anything,  distinguishes  the  decisions  of 
6(a)  from  the  recommendations  of  5(b): 
also  whether  article  6i3i  clearly  and  ade- 
quately protects  the  balance  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  br.inchcs  of  the 
Government.  In  rcspon.'-e  to  a  committee  re- 
quest, the  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department 
of  State  prepared  a  memor.mdum  addressed 
to  these  specific  questions.  It  appears  as  Ap- 
pendix 4  to  this  report.  Under  article  5(a), 
the  Organization  may  "take  decisions  which, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  the  members."  Tlie  Legal  Adviser 
says:  "Thus,  by  the  very  terms  of  a  decision, 
it  may  lie  restricted  in  Its  obligatory  ap- 
plication to  only  certain  of  the  members  of 
the  Organization." 

Under  5(b),  the  Organization  may  "make 
recommendations  to  members  •  •  •."  The 
Legal  Adviser  says:  "Recommendations  may 
recommend  a  course  of  action  by  members, 
or  study  of  a  matter,  or  adherence  to  an 
International  agreement  drafted  in  an  OECD 
committee,  etc.  For  example,  the  OECD  will 
normally  deal  with  substantive  problems 
such  as  economic  policy  and  assistance  to  the 
less-developed  countries  by  exchanging  in- 
formation and  by  informal  discussions.  To 
the  extent  that  additional  action  were  neces- 
sary, this  would  normally  be  taken  by  the 
OECD  Council  In  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation to  memt>er  governments.  Thus, 
the  OECD  Council  might  follow  a  discussion 
of  assistance  to  the  less-developed  countries 
by  a  recommendation  to  member  govern- 
ments that  they  Increase  the  length  of 
credits  extended  to  the  less -developed  coun- 
tries. In  such  cases,  the  member  govern- 
ments would  not  l>e  legally  bound  by  the  rec- 
ommendations, but  they  would  endeavcM-  to 
carry  out  the  recomendatlons." 

The  Legal  Adviser  says  that  articles  1  and 
2  are  "void  of  any  grant  of  power  to  the 
Executive,  and  the  power,  in  any  particular 
case,  of  the  U.S.  Executive  to  bind  the 
United  States  must  be  sought  and  found  in 
an  Independent  source  outside  the  (OECD) 
Convention." 

His  conclusion  Is  that  "paragraph  3  of  arti- 
cle 6  allows  for  full  compliance  with  U.S. 
constitutional  procedure  and  the  division  of 
functions  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress." 

Other  questions:  Senator  Aiken  asked 
about  the  anticipated  size  of  the  OECD  staff 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Organiza- 
tion. The  following  exchange  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  Secretary  Dillon : 

"Senator  Aekkn.  Mr.  Secretary,  how  large 
an  organization  do  you  expect  this  to  be  in 
terms  of  personnel? 

"Secretary  Dillon.  We  have  a  feeling  that 
this  win  be  smaller  than  the  present  OEEC 
Organization  because  this  Organlzjitlon  had 
a  very  considerable  number  of  personnel  en- 
gaged In  certain  functions  which  would 
probably  not  be  continued. 

"I  think  that  the  total  effort  in  Paris  will 
be  several  hundred. 

"The  figures,  I  think,  on  the  OEEC  now 
are  somewhere  under  1,000  people  working 
in  that  Organization. 


"Senator  Aiken.  It  may  be  1,000.  What 
was  the  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Organization  a  year? 

"Secretary  Dillon.  Well,  the  OEEC's  costs 
were  approximately  $4  million,  so  we  thought 
that  our  share  would  be  about  $1  million,  if 
we  had  the  same  assessment  as  our  assess- 
ment in  NATO,  which  is  roughly  25  percent. 

"Senator  AuiEN.  25  percent. 

"Secretary  Dillon.  We  might  have  a 
smaller  asser^ment  here  because  this  is  a 
larger  organization  somewhat.  In  NATO  our 
assessment  is  24.2  percent.  Here  there  are 
the  few  extra  smaller  countries,  so  it  might 
be  possible  th:it  we  could  negotiate  some- 
thing between  20  and  25  percent,  which,  I 
think,  would  be  fair," 

Senator  Morsf  asked  whether  considera- 
tion was  given  to  inviting  Japan  to  be  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  OECD.  Secretary 
Dillon  replied  that  the  United  States  "would 
lllte  to  see  that  happen. '  However,  the  Eu- 
ropean countries,  while  agreeing  to  Japa- 
nese p.rticipatlon  in  the  DAC,  opposed  a 
general  membership  for  Japan.  Secretary 
Dillon  observed  that  this  feeling  might 
change  and  at  some  later  date  Japan  could 
be  invited  into  full  OECD  membership. 

The  chairman  and  Senator  Morse  indi- 
cated that  their  further  questions  would  be 
submitted  In  written  form.  The  contents  of 
their  correspondence  can  be  found  In  the 
appendix  to  the  record  of  the  OECD  hear- 
ings. Among  other  things,  their  questions 
dealt  with  the  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lems; discriminations  against  U.S.  products; 
restrictions  against  capital  movements  in 
and  out  of  the  OECD  covmtries;  the  US 
tariff  position  and  the  benefit  to  the  United 
States  of  GATT  participation;  examples  of 
decisions  that  might  be  made  by  the  OECD 
Council  in  regard  to  the  aims  set  forth  in 
article  1. 

Among  those  who  asked  to  bring  their 
views  on  the  OECD  before  the  committee 
were  three  Members  of  Congress,  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York:  Representative 
W.  J.  Bryan  Dohn,  of  South  Carolina;  and 
Representative  James  C.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
Senator  Javits  supports  the  convention. 
Congressmen  Dorn  and  Davis  oppose  It  on 
the  groimds  that  it  could,  in  their  view,  ex- 
pand the  authority  of  the  executive  branch 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce.  They  were 
followed  by  seven  public  witnesses,  six  of 
whom  oppose  the  convention  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  expressed  by  Congressmen 
Dorn  and  Davis.  The  committee  received 
over  600  communications  concerning  the 
OECD.  There  was  an  approximately  even 
division  between  those  who  were  for,  and 
those  who  were  against  the  convention. 

Further  committee  action:  On  March  1. 
the  committee  met  In  executive  session  to 
hear  further  testimony  from  Secretaries 
Dillon  and  Ball.  Senator  Long  questioned 
the  language  of  article  2(d),  and  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  was  offered  by  Secretary 
Dillon: 

"What  this  means — the  English  text  was 
construed  by  the  F>«oplc  '*'^'^  drafted  the 
language,  and  by  those  who  signed  it.  to 
mean  that  they  would  pursue  their  efforts 
to  reduce  or  abolish  obstacles  and  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  liberalization  of  capital 
movements. 

"In  other  words,  the  'maintain  and  extend 
the  liberalization  of  capital  movements'  fol- 
lows after  'pursue  their  efforts  to,'  and  there- 
fore the  agreement  is  to  pursue  efforts  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  liberalization  of 
capital  movements.  No  fiat  commitment  is 
made  to  maintain  and  extend  them;  in  the 
Fiench  text,  which  is  equally  valid,  that  is 
made  very  clear,  because  the  word  'to'  is  in 
there  in  the  French  text. 

"There  is  a  word  to'  l>efore  'iimlntaln.'  " 

The  question  arose  again  when  Senator 
Gore  asked  this  question  of  Secretary  Ball 
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»ncl  the  legal  adviser   to  the  Dep  iriinpnt   i>f 
State.  Mr    Chayes: 

If  by  this  treaty  we  specifloaJly  agree  to 
maintain  and  ezt«nd  tbe  liberation  of  cap- 
ital mcnement*.  would  a  statutory  enact- 
ment contrary  to  such  liberalization  of  cap- 
\t\\  movement  be  In  conflict  with  the 
treaty'" 

Mr  Chayps  responded  and  the  fnliowing 
ex-hange  ensued: 

Mr  Chates  Well,  Senator  your  hypo- 
thetical c.ise  depends  upon  re;icliiiK  .irticle 
2(d)  aj*  an  absolute  engagement  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  liberalization  of  rapital 
movementa 

■  I  think  the  Secretary  h;ia  alr^afU  said 
thut  the  article  Is  to  be  construed  as  an  eii- 
g;'.gement  merely  to  pursue  e^To^t■^  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  liberalization  of  cap- 
ital movement 

■'Senator  Gore  May  I  aalc  a  questlMii  rit?ht 
there"*  Suppose  that  Instead  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Interpretation,  the  Court  should  hold 
that.  In  fact,  this  Is  an  agreement  to  main- 
tain and  extend  the  liberalization  of  capital 
movements;  what  would  then  be  the  con- 
frontation'' 

Mr  Chates  Well,  with  deference  Sena- 
tor. I  cannot  conceive  a  court  so  holdini;  .n 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  French  and  Kni;- 
llsh  text  have  equal  status,  and  any  .^mbi- 
;?ulty  that  appears  In  the  Engilish  t'^xt  is 
fully  clarified  by  the  French   texf    ' 

Senator  Ooke  was  specifically  concerned 
with  the  meaning  of  the  term  current  pay- 
ments" and  the  phrase  "llberallzati'>n  of 
capital  movements"  a«  they  appear  In  article 
2(di  The  Department  of  the  Tre<isury.  In 
order  to  define  these  terms  precisely,  ofTered 
a  memorandum  that  appears  In  the  appendix 
of  the  printed  hearings. 

Several  members  sought  further  a.wur- 
ance  'hat  none  of  the  provlsii>n.^  .if  the  con- 
vention could  endow  the  PreslJent  wlt.'i 
authority  that  he  does  not  aire. id y  have, 
these  members  also  sought  further  clarifi- 
cation of  the  constitutional  gu-irantees  con- 
tained In  article  6(31.  The  legal  adviser 
Mr  Chaye*.  responded  with  a  memorandum 
dated  March  6.  which  appears  In  api^ndtv 
5  to  this  refxirt 

The  committee  met  ai;aln  in  execntive 
ses.sion  on  March  6.  Under  Serretarv  Ball 
and  the  legal  adviser.  Mr  Chayes  were  pres- 
en',  S*:)me  members  were  Interested  In  US. 
policies  reifardlng  most-favored -nation 
treatment  Upon  reqvi««t.  the  Dep.irtment 
of  .State  submitted  one  memorandutn  ex- 
plaining American  policy  on  thi.s  .subject. 
and  another  which  set  forth  provi-i.ina  of 
the  O.ATT  that  allow  contracting  p.irtles  to 
adopt  discriminatory  policies  \inder  certj\lii 
circumstances  These  memorandums  m  iv 
be   found  on    ^)*.ge  245  of   the   hearings 

Senator  Wh-hams  observed  that  the  f»re«- 
Idenfs  authority  under  the  Trade  .\(free- 
meiita  Act  Is  dlscreUonary  He  a.^ked 
whether  a  decision  by  the  OECI>  fnuncil 
might  compel  the  President  f  "  ."*  withm 
the  scope  of  his  authorttv.  thus  depn-.  itiiC 
him  of  hi3  option  not  to  act  This  pro- 
duced the  following  exchank;e  ta«-*ween  the 
Senator.  Under  Secretary  Ball  and  Mr 
Chayes: 

■"Mr  Ball  No;  he  could  not  hmd  himself 
to  do  anyth  ng  unless  he  ha.s  the  power  t») 
do.  I  do  not  quite  underst.and  how  th;<< 
could    p>o«slbly   (xxur— do   you.   M.--     Chayes'' 

■  Mr  Chayes  Well.  I  do  not  think  he 
could  even  bind  himself  to  waive  his  discre- 
tion in  the  c&se  of  a  subrieq'Ut'ut  escape 
clause  proceeding  since  he  does  not  have.  I 
do  not  think,  constitutional  pf)wer  to  waive 
t^iat  subsequent  discretion. 

Mr     Ball    You    see,    he   has    'o    m.ike    a 

rinding 

Senator  Williams.  That  Is  right 

Mr    Ball.  We  cannot  waive  his  p<>wer  t  > 

mnke  the  finding.     He  has  to  make  the  fliid- 


mg   to   r<.)niply   wiUi    the  statn'c       Otherwise 
he  t\\s  no  power 

•  •  •  •  • 

■'Mr  CUAYK.s  I  do  not  know  )iist  what 
the  terms  if  mr  arr.incjiTnents  in  OATT 
are  But  it  l.s  perfe<rly  i-le«r  that  In  the 
case  of  any  akjreement  in  CiA'IT  or  any  other 
agreement  under  the  Trade  .\greementi 
Act  and  notice  when  we  are  t.ilkliiK  about 
the  hypi 'thetlcil  ca.se  of  .m  nKreem'-nt  un- 
der this  convention.  It  Is  only  an  agree- 
ment cnrrlod  out  within  the  terms  of  thr 
authority  delegated  by  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  no  such  agreement  can  be  m.i'le 
'iintll  the  President  ,s  dlscre'lin  has  been  ex- 
erci.sed  m  acfirdi nee  with  ;ill  the  terms  aid 
ciindr;or..s   or    the    a^t  ' 

.Senator  HirKr.vi  o<  >ff  a  a.sketl  w'lc'her  .my 
pro.  islon  of  the  c  'ivcntlun  could  K'lve  llie 
President  t.irirf-ni.tking  authoritv  and  pre- 
ver.t  the  C'onjres.s  ;rom  t.iklng  back  that 
a'lithoriiy 

Under  .serre'.iry  Fl.ill  .ind  .Mr  C!i.i\fs  re- 
plied  that  this   ».iuld   not    be   poa-slble 

The  committee  Tt-els  ih.it  Iti  gi\ing  its 
atlvice  and  con.seru  thf  Sen  ite  must  eniph.i- 
size  us  .in  mheren'  p  irt  thereof  that  it 
accepts  and  relies  upon  tne  a.vinrunces  of 
the  exeiti'lve  branch  if  the  Crovernm»»ni 
that  nothing  in  'he  conven'lini  enlarges, 
diminishes,  or  alters  the  powers  of  the  Pres- 
iflent  ir  the  f'.iiifcrres.s  ii>.  respect  to  anv 
substantive  actions  tiiken  or  that  m.iy  h.- 
taken  by  the  Organi/.at:on  for  tVonuinic 
CtHiperatlon  and  L)eve!"praeri t  and  that  a 
clear  exprep.sion  of  such  int erpret.ition  and 
utulerHtrtiidlng  sliouiil  be  inc  rp' ir.i  t.cd  as  an 
mtegr.il  part  of  such  advi<-e  and  consent 
The  committee  felt  th.it  the  res<ilution  of 
ratltlttttion  should  contain  the  relevutit 
as-suruntes  that  had  been  oflfred  by  Se<'re- 
tary  of  Stale  Herter  SecreUirv  >f  the  Treas- 
ury Uillon,  Under  Secret  ,iry  Ha!'.,  and  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  I>"par*nien'  uf  suite 
Secret. try  Herter  .>  statement  appcirs  m  his 
letter  of  J.muary  16  t..i  President  El.seti- 
hower  which  can  be  found  on  p.ige  i  of  the 
message  from  tlie  President  irariMulttlng  Uie 
convention  to  the  Senate  (Ex  E.  B7lh 
Cong  .  l-st  sess  t  S'alementa  of  the  o'her 
deponents  may  be  found  in  tins  report  and 
appendixes  tnereto  The  full  text  of  the 
resdluti  >n    of    rat  ific.i' ion    Itself    fillnvi-, 

"arsfM  trriov  or  mririrAnoN 
"H.iving  regard  to  and  In  reliance  on  Uie 
st.i'ement  in  the  htter  of  J.iinuiry  I'V  Ii<»'.l 
from  .Secret. iry  of  .-^tate  Herter  to  President 
EUenhower  and  tra.nsmi'ted  by  hUn  to  Uie 
Seti.ite  on  J.inuary  17.  \'mo\.  that  the  US 
representative  will  not  have  any  addiUomU 
powers  In  sutjfitantive  mutters  to  bind  tlie 
Uiiitt'd  .St.ites  after  the  con'.entlon  en'ers 
Into  force  than  now  exist  In  the  Executive 
but  that  any  act  of  t^le  Org.mlzatlun  out- 
sule  the  p-jwer  of  the  Ex«><''itUe  will  require 
action  by  Congress  or  the  Senate.  ,is  the  case 
miv  be  before  »he  Utilted  States  cin  be 
t>  -Hid  uid  having  reg  rd  'o  and  In  rellan:-e 
<ifs  'he  testimony  of  .Se'  retary  of  the  Treus - 
ury  Dillon  .md  L'nder  SecreUiry  of  St.ite  Ball 
in  behalf  of  the  adminlstr.itlon  and  h.ivinft 
reg  ird  to  and  In  reliance  on  the  opinion  of 
•he  lek?  i!  idviser  of  the  Department  of  State 
date<l  Mari  h  6.  lytjl  md  ijuoted  in  ilie  com- 
mittee  report   on    tlua   couvenHon 

Hf^ol't'd  I  ^^  o-f 'u'-t/i  t)f  thi-  .Sioiufofv 
p/CMOif  loruurring  llirrcui  i  .  Ihat  the  Sen- 
ate <ul\.se  and  con»ciit  Ui  the  ratlllcatlon  of 
the  Convent;ou  on  the  t)tg mization  for 
Econonuc  Cooperation  and  De-. e'.opment.  to- 
gether with  two  protocols  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  P.iru  nn  December  II.  IJGO  by  rf-p- 
resenuitives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Canada,  and  the  IH  member  crmn'rlee  of  the 
Organiz.ition  f,,r  Kir  p»'an  Economic  Coop- 
eration (Executive  E  H7'h  Congress  1st  ses- 
sion), with  the  Interpretation  and  expl.ina- 
tion  of  the  intent  of  the  -Senate  tha*  noihmg 


in  the  conienlion.  or  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  -Senate  t*>  the  ratification  thereof, 
confers  any  [)OV.-er  on  the  Executive  to  bind 
the  United  States  in  substantive  matters 
beyond  wh.it  the  Executive  now  has,  or  to 
hind  the  United  States  without  compliance 
A  1 ;  h  ipplic.ib'.e  proceil  ure-s  Imposed  by  do- 
mestic law,  or  confers  any  (xiwer  on  the  Con- 
k;rc^s  to  t.ike  action  In  fields  previously  be- 
vond  the  authority  of  Congres.s.  or  limit.s 
Congress  in  the  exeicKs*-  ol  ,ii:y  power  it  now 
hati   ' 

COWCLUSION 

I'lie  Comtnit'ee  on  F'  reinn  f^ehiMnns  be- 
lieves that  the  OECU  member  countries  are 
undergoing  the  grnvej-t  test  of  their  collec- 
tive history  To  pre\:ill  will  depend  hs  much 
as  imvthlng  else  on  their  ahllity  to  promote 
St  iblUtv  and  prow-h  within  their  delicately 
balanced  lnterdet>endeiit  e<'onomles  Yet 
even  this  v  ,.1  not  be  enou^^h  if  the  priKluct 
of  this  growth  Is  not  lti  Fiifticlent  measure 
devo«e<l  to  programs  that  will  encouriige  the 
dt".  el  [inu-!:t  or  less  lavored  jveoples  it-  a  way 
•t\tt  1-,  con.Hon.mt  with  their  best  purpcxsrs 
If  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  aspirant 
and  newly  independent  peoples  were  turned 
tf>  uncongenial  piirjxises  the  con.sequences 
!  ir  W»-tirn  .  .-.  i.i/.i';  n  would  ultimately  be 
decisive 

Ibis  thesis  is  understf>od  by  the  leaders 
■  .f  tjoth  'he  Soviet  Uni'm  and  the  United 
States,  and  apparently  by  a  nia}<irlty  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  It  is  r1."M)  un- 
ilerv'oKl  b>  some,  but  bv  no  means  all  of 
the  leaders  of  West  Europe  Many  i  f  them 
do  not  yet  understand  either  the  mor.U  Im- 
jMTiilvee  or  the  cold  logic  of  foreign  a.sslst- 
ince  And  what  us  true  of  these  ;eaders  can 
be  s.ilely  «.iM  to  appiv  as  well  to  their 
const  itueiits 

In  that  light  the  OECD  will  l>e  in  e<luca- 
ti onal  fortim  Terms  can  l>e  dertn.ed  For- 
eign aid  Use;'  Is  a  term  that  badly  needs 
definition  1  >  some  exp'Tts  financed  with 
short  term  high  Interest  credits  are  foreign 
.lid  and  sums  :  ir  this  puri^ose  are  cited  ivt 
a."^  tii'.estment  but  as  evidetice  of  g'Mid  faith 
To  others  funds  in\ested  In  a  colony  fall 
within  the  definition  of  f.  reign  aid  Tlie 
.^meriian  exp<*rl*'n  e  wi'h  foreign  aid  must 
be  tjroiight  to  bear  u[>in  the  consi.  iousnes.s 
of  other  capit.il  exporting  countries  Bilat- 
eral talks,  even  if  conducted  at  the  Wlil'e 
TIou.se  level  are  no  substitute  for  the  educa- 
tion til. It  can  be  spread  thrughout  the 
OECD  menibt-rship  bv  }oli.'  exp<iBure  Uy  the 
s.ime  inf  irni.iti  m  to  the  philosophy  and  the 
logic  that  have  rnot.\ated  .American  foreign 
aid  from  the  t>eglnning 

If  Europeans  have  not  de\elo[>ed  a  keen 
appreciation  for  foreign  aid  It  i.«  al.s<i  true 
that  .Americans  have  been  laggard  in  «c- 
kno'A:edglng  the  economic  Interdependence 
of  the  A'..intii  B:t.sin  couni.'^ieH  'ITie  truth 
Is  t.'iat  ll;e  West  rM\  no  longer  tolerate  eco- 
nomic dlsecjui; ibrliiui  I'ikj  m.uch  depends 
on  the  vigor  of  its  Interdependent  e<o|i,iniv 
gre.iter  bv  f.ir  than  the  snin  of  the  Induid- 
ual  parr-. 

More  Imjmrt^in'  thm  the  collective  CiNP 
.  «77,T  ,S  billion  I  of  the  OECD  memtiers  are 
the  stieniilic  and  technical  resources  up<in 
which  U  s  built  With  Uie  OBCD  these  re- 
iourcei,  (  an  be  mobol^ed  Mud  directed  to- 
«.trit  productive  purposes  F-'r  the  first 
time.  A  group  of  c<juntnes  with  conimoii 
interest.'!  tK-set  by  common  pr  ibieins.  will  be 
free  la  discuss  their  go.i:s  and  problems 
within  an  organization  designed  for  precisely 
that  purpoee 

This  Is  a  time  f  sweeping  jxil'.tli-.il.  socl.il. 
and  technologi,  al  change  History  Is  being 
sha[>ed  within  a  swirl  of  events  that  often 
d-.e;  p  with  bewildering  speed  The  com- 
mlfee  belle.e<<  that  the  OECD  will  enable  Its 
members  to  see  these  event*  In  a  broader 
and.    hence     more    relevant    persj>ectlve       It 


will  enable  them  to  look  above  the  crises  of 
today  to  problerrs  that  He  ahead;  to  dispose 
of  many  problems  In  a  systematic,  orderly 
l.ishion.  thus  avoiding  the  harsh  urgency 
that  so  often  distorts  bilateral  efforts  to 
^olve  problems  that  become  critical  over- 
night. The  committee,  therefore  (by  a  vote 
of  16  to  0),  recommends  that  the  Senate 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of    the   pending   '.reaty. 


APPENPIX    1 
Mk.M.raNDIM   of   UNDER.STANDINC  ON   THE  AP- 

!■:  I   ATioN   OF   Article   15  or  the  Conven- 
tion   ON    THE    ORGANISATION    rOB    ECONOMIC 

Co-opfration    and   Development 

Article  15  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Organl-siitlon  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (hereinafter  called  the  "Con- 
vention") provides  that  decisions,  recom- 
mendations and  resolutions  (hereinafter 
called  "acts  ■)  of  the  Organisation  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  shall  require 
approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Organlaa- 
ilon  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  E>evel- 
opmcnt  (  hereinafter  called  the  "Council")  to 
be  effective  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Convention. 

Pursuant  to  a  Resolution  adopted  at  the 
Ministerial  Meeting  of  22nd-23nl  July.  1960, 
a  Preparatory  Committee  has  been  estab- 
lished and  Instructed  to  carry  further  the 
review  of  the  acta  of  the  Organisation  for 
Euroj>ean  Economic  Co-operation,  to  deter- 
mine which  actB  should  be  recommended 
to  the  Council  for  approval,  and  to  recom- 
mend, where  necessary,  the  modifications  re- 
quired In  order  to  adjust  these  acts  to  the 
functions  of  the  Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Development. 

At  the  said  Ministerial  Meeting  it  was 
agreed  that   there  should  be  the  mazlmiun 


possible  degree  of  certainty  as  regards  ap- 
proval by  the  Council  of  acts  of  the  Organi- 
sation for  European  Economic  Co-operation 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Preptiratory  Committee;  It  was  also 
agreed  that  Canada  and  the  Unted  States, 
not  being  Members  of  the  Organisation  for 
European  Economic  Co-operation,  should 
have  a  certain  latitude  with  respect  to  the 
said  recommendations. 

Therefore  the  Signatories  of  the  Conven- 
tion have  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  representatives  of  the  Signatories 
on  the  Council  shall  vote  for  f  pproval  of 
acts  of  the  Organisation  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee, except  as  other'wiEe  provided  here- 
inafter. 

2.  Any  Signatory  which  has  not  been  a 
Member  of  the  Organisation  for  European 
Economic  Co-operation  shall  be  released 
from  the  commitment  set  out  In  paragraph 
1  with  respect  to  any  recommendation  or 
part  thereof  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 
which  it  specifies  In  a  notice  to  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  no  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  deposit  of  its  instrvunent  of  ratification 
or  acceptance  of  the  Convention. 

3.  If  any  Signatory  gives  notice  pursuant 
to  paragraph  2,  any  other  Signatory,  if  in  Its 
view  such  notice  changes  the  situation  in 
regard  to  the  recommendation  or  part  there- 
of in  question  In  an  important  respect,  shall 
have  the  right  to  request,  within  fourteen 
days  of  such  notice,  that  the  Preparatory 
Committee  reconsider  such  recommendation 
or  part  thereof. 

4.  (a)  If  a  Signatory  gives  notice  pursuant 
to  paragraph  2  and  no  request  is  made  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  3,  or.  if  such  a  request 
having   been   made,   the   reconsideration   by 


the  Preparatory  Committee  does  not  result 
in  any  modification  of  the  recommendation 
or  part  thereof  in  question,  the  representa- 
tive on  the  Council  of  the  Signatory  which 
has  given  notice  shall  abstain  from  voting 
on  the  act  or  part  thereof  to  which  the  rec- 
ommendation or  part  thereof  In  question 
pertains. 

(b)  If  the  reconsideration  by  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  provided  for  in  paragraph 
3  results  in  a  modified  recommendation  or 
part  thereoi.  the  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Signatory  which  has  given  notice 
may  abstain  from  voting  on  the  act  or  part 
thereof  to  which  the  mcxiifled  recommen- 
dation or  part  thereof  pertains. 

(c)  Abstention  by  a  Signatory  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  act  or  part  thereof 
shall  not  invalidate  the  approval  of  that 
act  or  part  which  shall  be  ap]Dlicable  to  the 
other  Signatories  but  not  to  the  abstaining 
Signatory. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  memorandum  re- 
lating to  actions  to  be  taken  before  the 
voting  In  the  Council  shall  come  into  force 
upon  Its  signature;  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  voting  in  the  Council  shall  come  into 
force  for  each  Signatory  upon  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  Convention  as  regards  that 
Signatory. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  have 
appended  their  signatures  to  this  memo- 
randum. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  fourteenth  day  of  De- 
cember, Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  copy 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom  cer- 
tified copies  will  be  communicated  to  all 
the  Signatories. 


Appendix  2 
Official  assistance  to  the  less  developed  countries  by  OECD  countries  and  Japan 


[Dollars  In  rallllons] 


1056 


Au.strla- 

ONP 

Aid 

.K\i\  ft.*  [lerrent  of  ONP. .. 
Hi  iK'iuiii-l.iuf  inlKtiirR: 

(isr 

Aid -- 

Al'l  as  percent  of  ON'P... 

I'l'immrk: 

(i\l' 

Al.l --.. 

.M'l  a,«  I'orcwit  of  (INP... 
Fmnre 

(i\r 

Aul       - 

Alil  a.i  perctiit  of  (i.NT... 

GtTIIlllllV 

OSP - 

Aid 

AM  ».<■  perefiil  of  UNl'. .. 
helill'l 

(iST  

Al.l  

A  hi  ii,s  iiercJTit  of  UNF... 

Il.l'.V 

(i\r     . 

Al.l 

Al.l  ii.»  peretTit  of  1}NP- .. 
Ni  llierhiii.l.s. 

liM- 

Al.l  ..    . 

AL!  a<  iMTrriit  of  (INT... 
Norwav 

UNP .- 

Aid 

Aid  fi-s  iMTcent  of  (IN  P. . . 


H238 

$2 

0.08 

$10,860 

117 

0.16 

RMl 
S3 

0.07 

$37. 513 
US7 
1.30 

$4«,04« 

$21 

0.05 

$1,510 


$23,414 

$16 
0.07 

$8,eio 

$33 
0.S8 

$3,725 

$1 

0.03 


1K7 


$4,665 

$1 

0.02 

$11,650 

$24 

0.21 

K768 

$1 

0.02 

$41,867 
$030 

1.53 

$40,<ns 

$46 

0.0« 

$1,588 

$1 

0.06 

$25,068 

$16 

0.06 

$0,315 

$34 

0.»7 

$3,050 

$2 

0.05 


1968 


laso 


lose  59 


19.S6 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1956-."i9 


$4,938 

$6 

0.12 

$11,616 

$23 

0.20 

$4,018 
$4 

0.08 

$47,532 
$787 
1.66 

$52,029 

$78 

0.15 

$1,630 

$1 

0.06 

$20,638 

$31 

0.12 

$0,592 

$41 

0.43 

$3,804 

$3 

0.06 


$5,264 
$4 

0.08 

$12,000 

$52 

0.43 

$5,270 

$5 

0.09 

$51,000 
$954 
1.87 

$56,645 
$107 
0.19 

$1,710 

$1 

O.Oti 

$27,  970 

$17 

0.06 

$10, 175 

$43 

0  42 

$4,100 

$4 

0.10 


$10.  in.', 

$13 
0.07 

$4t').  126 
$110 
0.25 

$19,418 

$13 

0.07 

$177,912 

$2,  hr.7 

1.01 

$20.'i.  .■i27 
$2.S3 
0.12 

$fi,  43S 

$2 

0.03 

$103,110 

$81 

0.08 

$37,  692 

$1.";! 
0.40 

$15,6«i9 

$10 

0.06 


Portugal ; 

ONP 

Aid 

.Aid  as  peri-ent  of  ON'P.. 

Sweden: 

ONP 

Aid - 

Aid  a.s  iMTcent  of  ONP.. 

.^witM>rland; 

ONP 

Aid 

.\iii  a<s  percent  of  ON'P.. 

riiitcl  Kingdom: 

O.NP 

Aid 

AU\  a,.;  percent  of  ONP.. 

Total,  above  countries: 

ONP 

Aid 

Aid  as  percent  of  GNP.. 

Unite<l  States: 

ONP 

Aid 

Aid  as  percent  of  GNP. . 

Ciiiui'lii: 

ONP ..- 

Aid 

Aid  as  percent  of  GNP.. 

Japan: 

ONP - 

Aid 

Aid  as  percent  of  ONP.. 


$1,94.1 

$7 

0.36 

$9,  470 

$3 

0.03 

$6,846 

$1 

0.01 

$67,960 
$208 
0.  30 

$216,600 
$799 
0.37 

$419,200 
$2,  144 

0.51 

$30,182 

$28 

0.09 

$24.  O.'iCI 

$10 

O.Oti 


$2,ni,T 

$5 
0.25 

$10,245 

$12 

0.12 

$7,  SS,"! 

$1 

0  01 

$01,328 
$243 
0.40 

$233,  740 

$1,02,1 

0.44 

$442,  ,100 

$2,  343 

0  53 

$31,773 

$4<'i 

0.  14 

$28,  OoO 

$1.1 

0.  05 


$2,  071 

$4 

0.19 

$10,  623 
$4 

0  04 

$7,  .193 

S3 

0.04 

$63,484 
$264 
0.42 

$247,  4.S8 

$1,247 

0.50 

i  $441,700 

ti,  415 

0.55 

$32,  509 

$88 
0.27 

$27,  750 
$205 
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NOTES 


1    ONP  fl(fun>.<  are  at  current  market  prlc«.    The  figures  for  1969  are  estimated. 
2.  Hoih  the  O.NP  and  aid  figures  have  been  converted  to  dollars  at  current  ei- 

1  ',.iiij;i'  rales. 

M  K\>\  fleims  an?  based  primarily  on  actual  expenditures.  For  aH  the  countries 
tiM  y  includo  (s)  net  ofllclal  gran ts,  (b)  erofls  official  bilateral  loans  of  6  years  or  over, 
.<  itlit  ml  ix>ntrlbutk)ns  and  subacrlptlons  to  iDtemattaoal  organizations  paid  during 
111.  i»riod  U  I.,  net  IBRD  subscriptions,  IFC  capital  oontrlbutlonj,  contributions  to 


fEC  Development  Fund,  net  contributions  to  I'nited  Nations  technical  iissi..;t- 
and  relief  agencies).    For  the  UniU>d  States,  the  incrca-so  In  U.S.  holdinps  of 


theE 

ance  and  relief  age ,.    - -, ,    ,    ,  «    ,  .^ 

local  currencies  derived  frt)ni  Public  I>aw  480,  title  I  sales  is  included  to  reflect  the 
transfer  of  resources.  For  Japan,  the  yearly  breakdown  on  gross  offlcl.al  bilateral 
loans  of  6  years  or  over  is  estimated.  Reparatioas  payments  have  not  be*n  included 
4.  This  definition  of  a-sslstance  has  not  boon  accepted  by  the  countries  involved 
and  has  no  international  standing. 
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Appcnvix  4 

DSTAKTlfKNT  OF  St\TF 

February  27 .  i:)6l 

Hon     J     W.  FULBKIGHT. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rrtations. 
US.  Senate. 

Deax  Mk.  Chaieman:  In  the  course  (  f  the 
heaxlngs  on  the  Convention  on  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment on  Wednesday.  February  1,5.  1961, 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
request  wa«  made  for  a  memorandum  setting 
forth  the  legal  analysis  of  article  5  and 
arUcle  6, 

I  attach  such  a  memorandum  and  hope 
It  will  be  helpful  to  your  committee  In  the 
consideration  of  the  convention  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  consulted  In  the  preparation  of 
this  memorandum. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A«AM  CH\Tr^ 

T'le  Legal  Adi  t^r-. 

MEMOKAMDUM 

Article  5  of  the  ConTentlon  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Economic  Cooperation  and 
E>evelupment   reads   as  follows 

"In  order  to  achieve  its  alms,  the  Organi- 
zation may: 

"(a)  take  decUlons  which,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  shall  tM  binding  on  all  the 
members: 

"lb)  make  recommendations  to  members, 
and 


"(C)  enter  into  agreements  with  members, 
nonmemher  States  and  International  or- 
gan izaUurLS" 

.Article  6  read.^  a.s  follows 

■  1  Unless  the  OrganizatiMn  othfrw.l.se 
agrees  unanimously  for  special  case.s,  decl- 
si'ins  .shall  be  taken  and  reriimmendatlons 
shall  be  nvaUe  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
the  members 

"2  Each  member  sh.ill  hive  oiie  vnu-  If 
a  member  abstaln.s  from  voting  on  a  decl.sion 
or  recommendation  such  abstention  shall 
not  Invalidate  the  deci.sinn  ir  recfimnienda- 
tion,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the  other 
members  but  not  U>  the  ab.>;'-nnlng  member 

'  i  No  decision  shall  be  bu'.dlng  on  any 
member  until  It  h.is  complied  with  Uie  re- 
qulremen^.s  of  its  own  constitntion.il  proce- 
dures The  other  n-.embers  miy  agree  that 
such  a  decision  shall  apjiiy  ^irovlslonally  lu 
them  " 

It  appears  that  the  discus-sion  in  the  com- 
mittee which  gHve  ruse  to  the  request  for  tne 
present  memorandum  concerned  In  the 
main  article  3  and  article  6    paragraph   3 

Under  article  5(a)  the  Organl/ation  may 
act  by  taking  decl.iions.  Such  decisions  are 
binding  on  all  the  members,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  Thus,  by  the  very  terms  of  a 
decision.  It  may  be  restricted  In  Its  obliga- 
tory application  to  only  certain  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization 

Under  article  S(b)  the  Organization  may 
act  by  making  recommendations  As  the 
term  signifies,  these  are  not  uf  an  obligatory 


na'  ire  but  a  member  would  be  expected 
t  )  end»av()i  to  carry  out  such  a  recnnmnenda- 
tKin,  unle.'is  the  member  abstained  from  vot- 
itig  for  It  Recommendations  may  recom- 
mend a  course  of  action  by  members,  or  study 
(<t  a  matter,  or  adherence  to  an  International 
•K'reement  drafted  in  an  OECD  committee, 
etc  Ktir  example,  the  OECD  will  normally 
de.il  with  subetjintlve  problems  such  as  eco- 
nomic j>)licy  and  a.s.slstance  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  by  exchanging  Informa- 
tion luid  by  Informal  discussions  To  the 
extent  that  additional  action  were  neces- 
s(u-y.  ihl.s  would  normally  be  taken  by  the 
OECIJ  Council  In  the  form  of  a  rccommendii- 
tlon  to  member  governments  Thus,  the 
OECD  Council  might  follow  a  di.scussion  of 
a.wisUnce  to  the  les8-develoi>ed  countries  by 
a  recommendation  to  member  governments 
that  they  Increase  the  length  of  the  credits 
extended  to  the  less-developed  countries 
In  such  cases,  the  member  governments 
would  not  be  legally  bound  by  the  recom- 
mendations, but  they  would  endeavor  to 
carry   out  the   recommendations. 

Under  artiile  5iC(  the  Organiz.ition  n.ay 
enter  li'.to  agreements  with  members,  non- 
members,  or  International  organizations. 
One  such  ty[>e  of  agreement  Is  referred  to  In 
supplementary  protocol  No.  2,  namely,  an 
agreement  by  the  Organization  with  Canada 
Of-  a  nonmember  gOTernq;v«(it  regarding  the 
legal  capacity  and  prlvllegee  and  Immunities 
of  the  Organization  on  the  territory  of  Can- 
ada or  such   nonmeml)er   government       Also 
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the  OrganUatlon  might  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  another  IntemaUonai  orgftnUa- 
tion.  such  sn  the  Intemattonmi  Monetary 
Fund,  for  participation  of  representatives  of 
the  IMF  as  observers  In  certain  committees 
of  the  OECD. 

The  question  was  raised  In  the  hearings 
t)efore  the  committee  whether  the  statement 
of  the  alma  of  the  Organization  in  article  1 
and  the  agreement  in  elaboration  ol  such 
aims  in  arUcle  a  could  be  consUued  assum- 
ing Senate  ratification,  to  confer  power  upon 
the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Government 
,u  ting  through  Us  representative  on  the 
(  .uncll  of  the  Organization,  to  bind  the 
Inited  States  by  participating  in  a  decision 
of  the  OrganlzaUon  within  the  fields  de- 
scribed In  articles  1  and  2  which  define  the 
substantive  scope  of  the  Organlsuition.  As 
stated  in  the  letter  of  January  10,  1961  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President,  which 
the  President  enclosed  with  his  message  to 
the  Senate  of  January  17.  1961.  and  as  reit- 
erated by  Government  spokesmen  at  the 
hearings.  It  Is  not  considered  that  by  the 
Convention  the  Executive  will  have  any  addi- 
tional powers  In  substantive  matters  that 
now  exist  In  the  Executive.  In  short,  articles 
1  aiid  2  set  forth  the  general  agreement  be- 
tween the  member  nations  and  limit  the 
proper  scope  of  activities  of  the  Organization; 
these  articles  are  void  of  any  grant  of  power 
to  the  Executive,  and  the  power,  in  any 
particular  caae.  of  the  U.S,  Executive  to  bind 
the  United  States  must  be  sought  and  found 
in  an  independent  source  outside  the  con- 
vention. 

With  this  as  background,  consideration 
may  now  be  given  to  article  6.  paragraph  S. 
This  Important  paragraph  states  that  no  de- 
cision shall  be  binding  on  a  member  until 
it  has  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  Its 
own  constitutional  procedures. 

Thus,  if  a  decision  were  proposed  to  the 
Council  for  the  establishment  of  a  commit- 
tee   of    representatives   of  member   govem- 
tnents    to   study    the   promotion  of  tourism. 
the  executive  branch  would  consider  it  had 
power    to   agree    to    such    a   decision.     Sim- 
ilarly.   If    a   decision    were   proposed    to   the 
Council  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for 
the   period  of  a  year,  contributed  to  by  all 
members,   to  encourage  tourism  In  member 
countries,  the  IJB.  executive  would  consider 
u  had  power  to  agree  to  such  a  decision.  If 
i!ie   VS.   Congress  had  authorised  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  promotion  of  tour- 
ism to  the  United  States.     If  no  such  con- 
gressional   authorization   and   appropriation 
existed,    the    executive    branch    through    Its 
representative    would    either    veto    the    de- 
cision,    or    abstain     (thus    permitting    the 
decision    to    become    binding    as    to    other 
member   countries)    or  approve,   subject  to 
compliance    with    U.S.    constitutional    pro- 
cedures.    In    this    last    event,    appropriate 
US     congressional    action    would    have    to 
l>e  taken  before  the  decision  could  be  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States.     Similarly,  a  de- 
cision   might    be    proposed    to    the    Council 
involving   an    international   agreement   of   a 
type  which  would  require  Senate  advice  and 
consent  under  U.S.  treaty  procedure.    In  this 
case,  agutf)  the  U.S.  representative  could  veto. 
alxstain.    or   approve   subject    to   oc»npliance 
with  US.  constitutional  procedures.    In  this 
last  event.  Senate  advice  and  consent  would 
nee<l    to  be  given  before  the  decision  could 
i>e  tnnding  on  the  United  States.    In  conclu- 
.    (1     It    is    our    view    that    paragraph   3    of 
irtile    6    allows    for    full    compliance    with 
U  S    c«>iuititutl()nal  procedures  and  the  dlvl- 
.•Uii.  of  functions  between  the  Executive  and 
'he  Congress. 

It  may  be  noted  that  It  Is  expected  that 
most  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  OECD 
Council  which  will  be  binding  on  member 
governments  will  not  pertain  to  substanUve 
mntters  but  will  pertain  to'  administrative 
matters,  such  as  the  establishment  of  eom- 
inittees  and  working  parties.     For  exampU, 


the  OECD  Council  will  have  to  take  decisions 
to  sataUUh  the  appropriate  subsidiary  bodies 
of  the  CKCD.  Council  decisions  will  also  be 
taken  concerning  the  terms  of  reference  of 
these  ccanmlttees.  Later  Council  decisions 
will  be  taken  covering  the  activities  of  these 
committees. 

•Appendix   5 

Mabc'h  6,  1961. 
Opinion  of  the  Legal  AD\^S)CE 
The  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  Department 
is  Of  the  opinion  that  nothing  In  the  Con- 
vention on   the  Organization   for   Economic 
Cooperation    and   Development    confers    any 
power  on  the  Executive  to  bind  the  United 
States  in  substantive  matters  beyond  what 
the  Executive  now  has,  or  on  the  Congress 
to  take  action  In  fields  previously  beyond  the 
authority  of  Congress.     Conversely,  nothing 
in  the  convention  diminishes  the  pwwer  of 
the  Eitecutive  or  Congress  in  these  respects. 
The  attached  memorandum  sets  forth  the 
reasoning    underlying    this    opinion. 

Abeam  Chayes. 
The  Legal  Adviser. 

memobandum 
1.  There    is    nothing    In    the    convention 
which  expands  or  enlarges  the  power  of  the 
Executive  In  substantive  matters. 

Article  1  states  the  aims  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  article  2  sets  forth  the  general  agree- 
ment of  the  members  In  elaboration  of  these 
alms.  Then  article  5  states  that  the  Organ- 
ization may  take  decisions  and  article  6 
describes  the  process  by  which  these  decisions 
be  takMi.  This  process  provides  two  safe- 
guards for  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
place  no  decision  may  be  Imposed  on  it  with- 
out its  consent.  Secondly,  that  consent 
must  be  given  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  U,S,  constitutional  procedures 
before  the  decision  becomes  binding  upon  us. 
The  argument  has  been  Intimated  that 
since  the  Organization  under  article  5  Is 
authorized  to  take  decisions  and  since  the 
executive  branch  will  be  representing  the 
United  States  In  the  Organlziation.  the  con- 
vention will  operate  to  give  the  Executive 
power  to  agree  on  decisions  in  the  substan- 
tive fields  covered  by  articles  1  and  2.  This 
argument  Is  based  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  the  convention  in  any  way  con- 
eenu  Itself  with  the  distribution  of  powers 
within  the  United  States  or  any  other  mem- 
ber state.  Properly  viewed,  articles  1  and  2 
merely  set  forth  a  general  agreement  between 
the  member  nations  on  broad  lines  of  public 
policy  and  define  the  area  of  concern  of 
the  Organization.  Under  article  5  the  Or- 
ganization may  take  decisions,  but  the  con- 
vention Is  silent  as  to  the  process  by  which  a 
membo'  nation,  within  its  own  Internal  sys- 
tem, arrives  at  the  point  where  it  may  cast 
an  effective  vote  in  favor  of  a  particular  de- 
cision. Articles  1  and  2  are  void  of  any 
grant  of  power  to  the  Executive.  Thus,  the 
power  of  the  United  States  to  cast  a  favor- 
able vote  and  bind  the  United  States  in  any 
particular  case  must  be  sought  in  a  source 
outside  the  convention. 

Paragraph  3  of  article  6  was  urged  upon 
the  other  countries  by  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  in  the  negotiations  em- 
phasized that  under  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem certain  matters  were  in  the  purview 
of  Congress  and  that  the  agreement  of  the 
United  States  to  Council  decisions  on  such 
matters  even  after  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  would  remain  subject  to  further 
action  by  the  Congress  before  being  bind- 
ing on  the  United  States.  Parsignph.  S  of 
article  6  would  have  been  unnecessary  and 
meaningless  if  the  mere  ratification  of  the 
convantion  served  to  dotlae  the  Executive 
with  powers  to  take  action  in  the  fields 
covered  by  articles  1  and  2. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  view  that 
Um  convention  4oM  not  enlarge  the  power 
of  the  Ekecutive  in  substantive  matters  (1) 
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was  stated  in  the  letter  of  January  16,  1961. 
of  Secretary  of  State  Herter  to  President 
Elsenhower  which  he  enclosed  with  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Senate  of  January  17,  1961  (2) 
was  repeated  several  times  by  Secretary 
Dillon  and  Under  Secretary  Ball  at  the  hear- 
ings b;fore  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  (3)  was  developed  in  some  detail 
in  a  memorandum  of  the  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department  concvirred  In  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  enclosed  with 
a  letter  of  February  27.  1961.  from  the  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  convention 
which  expands  or  enlarges  the  pKJwer  of  the 
Congress  to  take  action  in  fields  previously 
beyond   the  authority  of  the  Congress. 

The  argument  appears  to  have  been  made 
that  the  provisions  of  articles  1  and  2  may 
in  some  way  serve  as  the  source  of  authority 
for  Congress  to  legislate  In  the  futtire  in 
fields  which  are  reserved  to  the  States  by  the 
10th  amendment.  As  was  stated  at  the  bear- 
ings by  Government  spokesmen,  articles  1 
and  2  define  the  broad  alms  and  goals  of 
the  Organization.  The  language  of  article  2 
is  that  of  agreeing  to  "promote,"  "pursue 
policies,"  "pursue  •  •  •  efforts"  and  "con- 
tribute •  •  •  by  appropriate  means."  The 
concrete  steps  by  which  the  broad  alms  and 
goals  are  to  be  effectuated  remains  in  the 
complete  discretion  of  each  member  nation. 
We  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  made  in 
Under  Secretary  Ball's  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  February  27.  1961,  that  such  language  in 
article  2  does  not  constitute  a  commitment 
to  take  any  concrete  action  or  refrain  from 
any  concrete  action.  We  are  merely  bound 
to  consult  and  exchange  views  and  informa- 
tion in  a  regular  and  systematic  manner  on 
matters  within  the  purview  of  the  article. 
In  our  view  this  language  cannot  serve  as  any 
authorization  to  Congress  to  take  any  action 
it  otherwise  could  not  take. 

In  this  connection  It  should  also  be  pwlnted 
out  that  treaties,  like  laws,  are  subordinate 
to  the  Constitution.  They  cannot  violate  the 
Constitution, 

Finally,  reference  is  again  made  to  para- 
graph 3  of  article  6.  This  paragraph,  on  its 
face,  defers  to  our  constitutional  system  not 
only  in  its  distribution  of  powers  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress,  but  also 
in  its  distribution  of  powers  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States. 

3,  Nothing  In  the  convention  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  Executive  or  Congress. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  the  question 
was  raised  whether  provisions  of  article  2 
might  not  override  congressional  actions  or 
Inhibit  congressional  actions  on  particular 
subJecU.  As  stated  before,  the  terms  used 
in  article  2  do  not  constitute  commitments 
to  take  any  concrete  action  or  refrain  from 
any  concrete  action.  In  this  view,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  envisage  any  statute  of  Congress  or 
any  act  of  the  Executive  that  could  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  erf  article  2.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  the  terms  of  article 
2  will  not  diminish  the  powers  of  Congress 
or  the  Executive  in  the  fields  therein 
described. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  am  fully  safe  in  saying 
that  reliance  upon  the  general  informa- 
tion and  specific  opinions  developed  in 
the  hearings,  along  the  lines  which  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  motivated  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  vote  for 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  in  consideration  of  the 
record  in  regard  to  the  treaty  we  must 
go  beyond  the  specific  summarized  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  must  exsunine  the  detailed 
opinions  and  the  detailed  aaiurances 
given  us  in  the  hearings,  both  public  and 
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executive,  by  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  department  of  Gov- 
ernment, which  negotiated  the  treaty. 

In  connection  with  my  short  discus- 
sion. I  wish  to  refer  to  the  testimony  in 
the  hearings  and  to  the  positive  assur- 
ances given  by  all  those  in  an  official 
capacity  on  the  subject  of  the  effect  or 
the  lack  of  effect  of  the  treaty  upon 
existing  powers  or  authority  vested  in 
the  President  and  in  the  Congress 

The  reason  for  the  care  and  for  the 
meticulous  examination,  as  well  as  for 
the  assurances  which  we  sought  and  re- 
ceived, stems  from  the  fact  that  a  treaty 
becomes,  under  the  Constitution,  a  part 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  in  a  treaty,  unless 
proper  safeguards  are  established,  either 
the  executive  or  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  or  the  centralized 
Government  Itself  in  combination,  will 
be  given  authorities  flowing  as  a  result 
of  the  treaty  which  did  not  exist  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty. 

For  that  reason,  among  others,  the 
meticulous  examination  was  made  by 
the  committee  In  regard  to  the  treaty 
during  the  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  after  due 
deliberations,  in  complete  reliance  upon 
and  in  agreement  with  those  assurances 
received  from  the  State  Department  and 
the  Treasury  Department — both  legal 
opinions  and  administrative  opinions — 
recommended  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Interpretations  and  ex- 
planations of  what  the  treaty  means  in 
connection  with  the  powers  of  the  execu- 
tive and  of  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government. 

I  know  of  no  stronger  language  or 
more  expressive  language  which  could 
be  written  into  the  advice  and  consent 
resolution  than  has  been  written  into  it. 
It  was  fully  understood  that  the 
language  was  to  give  assurance  in  con- 
nection with  the  advice  and  consent  pro- 
cedure on  the  point  that  the  Executive 
would  have  no  alteration  in  the  powers 
he  now  possesses,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentative to  the  OECD  would  have  no 
power  to  bind  the  United  States  other 
than  the  Executive  could  already  give 
any  representative  who  would  represent 
us  in  such  a  meeting,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress would  not  have  its  powers  enlarged 
or  diminished  in  respect  to  those  it  al- 
r»»ady  possesses. 

I  dwell  on  this  point.  Mr  President. 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  me  personally — that  is.  in 
accordance  with  my  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment— and  I  wish  to  make  doubly 
sure  and  to  have  it  copper  riveted  with- 
out the  slightest  question,  so  that  I  can 
say  to  anyone,  "Without  doubt  the 
treaty  does  not  alter  these  powers." 

Mr.  President,  without  such  an  inter- 
pretation and  understanding,  which  be- 
comes Inherent  as  a  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  treaty,  but  with  it  I  feel  completely 
assured  and  I  feel  it  is  a  complete  safe- 
guard against  the  danger  which  was 
considered  by  certain  members  of  the 
committee  and  by  other  Senators  in 
connection  with  the  treaty. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
Ihe  Senator  yield? 


Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  in  a  moment,  after  I 
finish  the  thought  I  am  developing 

Mr  President,  while  I  do  not  know 
what  benefiLs  will  flow  from  the  treaty. 
nevertheles.s  I  believe  the  treaty  will 
create  a  vehiclf  which  may  provide  a 
more  stable  and  a  more  cooperative  ap- 
proach by  the  more  pros[x*rous  nations 
of  the  world  to  the  orderly  settlement  of 
economic   problems  which  face  us. 

If  we  and  other  nation.s  approach  the.se 
problems  with  sincerity  and  determina- 
tion, using  .such  a  vehicle  as  will  be 
created  by  the  treaty,  there  us  indeed 
great  hope  that  progre.s.s  can  be  made 
toward  the  goals  of  better  understand:n^J 
and  better  cooperation  in  international 
economy  and  in  international  affairs  of 
an  economic  nature 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER      I    yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  committee  tried  to  guard  again.st 
the  happening  of  any  of  the  following 
four  contingencies: 

First,  we  did  not  want,  by  the  treaty, 
to  increase  the  powers  now  vested  in 
the  Congress 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  we  did  not 
want  to  diminish  the  existing  power  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Third,  we  did  not 
want  to  increase  the  existing  powers  of 
the  President  in  international  trade. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Fourth,  we  did  not 
want  to  eliminate  the  procedural  re- 
quirements which  Congress  has  estab- 
lished by  statute  before  the  President 
can  take  any  action  on  questions  of  tar- 
iff or  quotas. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  is  cor- 
rect, as  I  understand,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Another  contin- 
gency could  be  visualized,  and  there- 
fore we  wrote  into  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication the  following  provision: 

First,  that  nothing  in  the  convention, 
or  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  the  ratification  thereof,  confers  any 
power  on  the  Executive  to  bind  the 
United  States  in  substantive  matters  be- 
yond what  the  Executive  now  has. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  That  was  the 
reason. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Second,  or  to  bind 
the  United  States  without  compliance 
with  applicable  procedures  lmp)osed  by 
domestic  law. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Third,  or  confers  any 
power  on  the  Congress  to  take  action 
in  fields  previously  beyond  the  authority 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fourth,  or  limits 
Congre;^  in  the  exercise  of  any  power 
it  now  has. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 


Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
tiie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER      Yes.  I  yield 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  referred  to  correspondence  prinU  d 
m  the  report  on  pages  18  to  21,  Includ- 
ing the  k-tter  from  Mr.  Abram  Chaye^ 
tran.smittiiig  the  memorandum,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Legal  Adviser.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  not 
derm  it  wi.se  to  have  tho.se  letters  and 
that  nH-moraiuium  .set  forth  in  th' 
Record 

Mr  HICKENIXX)PER  I  asked  unani- 
mous con.><ent  to  have  the  entire  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  was  so 
authorized 

Mr  SP.ARK.MAN  I  did  not  realize 
that  tliose  letters  and  memoranda  weir 
included 

M-  HICKENLOOPER.  To  assist  in 
any  future  mterpreUtion  or  examina- 
tion of  the  treaty  and  Its  meaning.  I 
al.so  .said  that  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  full  testimony  as  printed  In  the 
tran.scnpt  of  hearings  of  the  commit- 
tee to  indicate  the  process  of  the  Senate 
committee  members  in  making  up  then 
minds 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  said 
the  committee  had  been  cautious.  I  will 
add  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  cer- 
tainly cautious. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  When  on.- 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  possible 
enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  execu- 
tive power  or  the  congressional  power 
of  this  country,  or  the  power  of  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  I  believe  an  overabun- 
dance of  caution  Ls  merited. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  thr 
Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  CK5LDWATER  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  realize  that  the 
committee  has  worked  to  overcome 
some  of  the  questions  that  many  of  as 
have  had  relative  to  the  Impact  of  the 
treaty  on  our  own  powers  in  the  Senate 
and  the  powers  of  the  Presidency.  How- 
ever. I  have  a  question  I  should  like  to 
ask.  There  is  a  sUtement  in  the  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

The  U  S  representative  will  not  have  any 
additional  powers  In  subetantlve  matters  to 
hind  the  United  States  after  the  conven- 
tlnn  enters  Into  force  than  now  exist  in  the 
executive,  but  that  any  act  of  the  Organ- 
ization outside  the  p-jwer  of  the  ExecutUe 
will  rrqulre  artinn  bv  Congress  or  the  .Sen- 
ate, as  the  case  may  be.  before  the  United 
States  can  be  bound. 

I  Wish  to  rai.se  two  points.  First,  if 
by  the  re.solution  of  ratification  it  is 
meant  that  the  treaty-making  powers  of 
Congress  arc  reaffirmed,  and  it  is  up 
to  Congrf».ss  to  make  those  decisions, 
why  has  the  OECD  been  set  up? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  If  there  is  re- 
affirmation of  the  powers  vested  in  this 
body,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  an  or- 
ganization outside  this  body  to  enter 
into  the.se  actions? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Organ- 
ization would  bring  together  at  the  pre- 
sent time  some  20  or  21  countries — I 
have  forgotten  the  exact  nimiber — to  at- 
tempt to  amalgamate  and  unify  basic 
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approaches,  through  agreement,  under- 
standing and  through  cooperation,  to 
our  general  worldwide  economic  situa- 
tion. All  the  treaty  would  do  would  be 
to  '-;ive  official  sanction  to  the  creation 
of  such  a  body.  But  It  would  not  give 
that  body  the  authority  to  bind  the 
rnited  States  in  any  way  that  does  not 
;^1  ready  exist. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  satisfied  that  the  reservation 
lakes  care  of  that  possibility? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  satis- 
fied I  assure  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
that  quite  a  number  of  us  spent  much 
lime  in  drafting  language  which  would 
make  the  point  abundantly  clear.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced — and  I  think  that 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  are  also  convinced — that 
this  interpretation  and  understanding 
that  l)ecomes  an  inherent  part  of  the 
resolution  of  advise  and  consent  will  be 
fully  protective  against  any  enlargement 
or  diminution  of  the  powers  of  either  the 
Executive  or  Congress. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  have  a  second 
point. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  at  that  point  in  grder 
that  we  may  question  him  as  to  the 
countries  involved  in  the  question  asked? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  name  the  countries. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  of  countries  In- 
volved may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  such  print- 
ing would  be  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  not 
a  list  of  those  countries  been  printed  in 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carohna? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  all  probability 
it  was.  I  was  asking  that  they  appear 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recced,  as 
follows: 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Au«- 
tria.  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  Canada,  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmfsrk,  the  French  Republic, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  King- 
dom of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Ire- 
land, the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
l.mds.  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the  Portu- 
puese  Republic.  Spain,  the  Kingdom  of 
.Sweden,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  the  Turk- 
ish Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America; 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  second  point 
that  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  of  ratification 
previously  quoted  would  require  action 
by  the  Senate  to  approve  what  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  OECD  has  done. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  requirement 
would  put  Congress  in  the  position  of 
liaving  to  go  along  with  the  statement 
of  agreement  or  plan  of  action  which 
our  representative  to  the  OECD  has  made 
prior  to  the  problem  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress.  As  a  result,  we 
shall  go  into  this  convention  already 
obligated,  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  by  word 
of  our  representative. 


How  can  Congress  be  free  to  act  under 
those  circumstances  and  withstand  the 
terrific  pressure  which  will  be  applied 
to  back  up  agreements  made  by  our  rep- 
resenUtives  to  the  OECD? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  admit  that 
any  action  of  the  Executive  in  cormec- 
tion  with  any  proposed  agreement  with 
a  foreign  country  which  requires  action 
either  of  the  Senate  through  advice  and 
consent,  or  action  of  Congress,  through 
legislative  approval,  always  runs  up 
agairu;t  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
Executive  or  his  representative  may  have 
gone  forward  under  the  powers  which 
he  already  possesses  that  are  not 
changed  imder  the  treaty.  He  can  make 
a  tentative  proposal  to  these  coxmtries, 
with  the  understanding,  of  course,  that 
that  proposal  cannot  go  into  effect  until 
if,  as,  and  when  it  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  understand  that  the 
treaty  would  change  that  situation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
means,  then,  that  any  agreement  or  plan 
of  action  which  our  representative  might 
agree  to  would  have  to  l>e  further  ap- 
proved by  ttie  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  beUeve  I 
state  the  feeling  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commltee  when  I  say  that  without 
doubt  this  means  that  our  representative 
or  the  Executive  cannot  do  anything  or 
ccxnmit  the  United  States  to  anything 
after  the  proposed  treaty  goes  into  effect 
that  he  cannot  do  or  commit  us  to  do 
at  the  present  time. 

Therefore  whatever  he  can  do  now  he 
could  do  then.  However,  he  could  do  no 
more — that  is,  either  the  Executive  or 
our  representative — after  the  treaty  goes 
Into  effect  to  bind  us  or  commit  our 
country  than  he  can  already  do  now. 

The  Executive  can  say  to  a  group  of 
coimtries.  "We  will  discuss  this,  and  I 
will  make  a  tentative  agreement  with 
you,  subject  to  our  constitutional  proc- 
ess." That  process  may  be  ratification 
or  legislative  action.  He  can  do  that 
now.  He  would  be  bound  to  submit  it. 
He  could  not  bind  us  to  ratify,  and  he 
could  not  bind  the  Congress  to  approve 
It  does  not  change  his  powers  in  the 
fiUghtest  That  is  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  committee.  That  is  one  of 
the  bases  on  which  the  committee 
voted  to  report  the  treaty  favorably  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLiDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  answering  these  questions.  The 
question  has  been  raised  that  the  OECD 
would  emphasize  European  interests 
rather  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America.  The  OECD  was 
formerly  called  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  a  plan 
to  help  Europe  recover  from  the  war, 
which  definitely  indicates  European  in- 
terest in  this  protocol. 

The  United  States  lias  been  criticized 
much  in  the  past  by  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  for  placing  almost  all  our  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  Europe 
and  the  Far  Eastern  countries  to  the 
neglect  of  Latin  America. 

The  question  that  is  raised  is,  Will  not 
this  protocol  contribute  even  more  to 
this  unfortunate  feeling  which  exists 
sunong  our  Latin  American  friends? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  it  will  alleviate  that  ten- 


.sion.  and  for  this  reason.  We  now  have 
a  combination  of  declarations  and  ap- 
proaches. We  are  already  committed 
both  by  the  past  administration  and  by 
the  previous  administration  to  a  greater 
emphasis  in  cooperative  action  with 
Latin  America,  through  bilateral  and 
multilateral  agreements  and  through 
other  organizations. 

OECD  definitely  contemplates  vigorous 
coor>erative  action  with  Latin  America 
as  well  as  with  southeast  Asia  and  a 
worldwide  organization.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  organization,  to  which 
they  can  be  a  party  if  they  desire,  to- 
gether with  the  specialized  programs 
which  we  propose  to  devote  to  Latin 
America,  should  relieve  that  feeling. 

As  a  collateral  matter,  I  am  not  in 
agreement  with  many  who  say  that  we 
have  completely  neglected  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  I  believe  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  way  of  loan  or  grant  or  technical 
assistance,  we  have  made  availal^  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  to  Latin  America. 
While  perhaps  we  should  have  done 
more,  and  perhaps  we  can  do  more,  I  do 
not  believe — and  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Senator  has  accused  us  of  it — we  can 
be  accused  of  neglecting  Latin  America. 
Those  who  say  that  should  take  a  good 
look  at  the  figiu-cs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  taken  a 
good  look  at  the  figures,  and  they  show 
that  we  have  put  $41,137  million  into  Eu- 
rope aiKi  $3,840  million  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica, That  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  tlie  Senator's  remarks  that  we  have 
done  a  good  job  in  Latin  America.  I 
admit  that  we  have  done  something. 
The  question  was  raised  in  my  mind,  at 
the  time  the  President  spoke  out  so  well 
in  favor  of  more  help  for  Mexico  and 
Central  and  South  American  countries, 
as  to  why,  by  this  protocol,  we  should 
now  be  placing  so  much  emphasis  upon 
Europe,  a  portion  of  the  world  by  which, 
in  my  estimation,  we  have  done  pretty 
well.  I  was  wondering,  therefore,  if  this 
would  not  contribute  more  to  the  feel- 
ing of  unhappiness  or  unrest  in  South 
America  as  it  relates  to  us. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Basically  the 
treaty  and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing it  contemplate  that  the  more  afflu- 
ent nations — ^which  means  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada — will  be  putting 
money  into  it  and  will  be  thus  stabiliz- 
ing the  economies  and  the  economic 
systems  which  affect  less  developed 
countries. 

Therefore,  while  the  greatest  contrib- 
utors will  be  Western  European  nations 
and  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
probably  Japan,  their  contributions  will 
be  directly  out  of  their  own  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  less  developed 
nations.  ^    •' 

Mr.  GOLDWATfeR.  The  Senator  has 
indicated  that  there  is  a  possibility  ex- 
isting in  the  minds  of  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  Organization  could 
be  expanded  to  include  other  nations. 
Has  the  committee  taken  under  consid- 
eration, during  the  development  of  the 
treaty,  the  matter  of  including  South 
American  and  Central  American 
companies? 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Oh.  yes.  these 
countries  can  come  in. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Were  they  ap- 
proached In  the  drafting  of  this  par- 
ticular treaty? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  do  not  recall. 
I  shall  have  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama  fMr.  SpamocaiiI. 

The  question  Is  on  the  participation 
of  Latin  American  nations  in  the  treaty. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  asks  whether 
they  were  approached  during  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  original  dis- 
cussion was  by  the  nucleus  of  the  NATO 
powers  plus  the  United  States.  Then  it 
was  enlarged  to  incliide  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  the  OEEC  powers. 
Then  there  was  brought  up  the  question 
of  Japan's  participation.  Japan  was  not 
taken  In  as  a  full  member,  but  in  a 
participating  status.  It  was  certainly 
felt  by  the  committee  that  It  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  operation  of  the 
plan. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Basically,  the 
plan  is  that  the  more  affluent  nations 
would  try  to  set  up  an  organization  into 
which  they  could  draw  these  other  na- 
tions for  cooperative  economic  activities 
to  progress.  It  would  be  open  to  all  of 
them  to  come  in.    I  believe  they  would. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prtsident.  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  be  informed 
that  the  treaty  was  gone  over  with  a 
fine  tooth  comb  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKXin.oopzR I .  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancml.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  and  other 
Senators. 

They  have  asked  a  good  many  ques- 
tions about  the  treaty.  I  think  the  end 
result  Is  one  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory, by  and  large,  to  every  Member 
of  this  body.  They  are  entitled  to  great 
credit.  I  think  they  brought  up  ques- 
tions which  the  administration  had  not 
foreseen.  The  result  was  that  the  in- 
quiry was  educational  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  the  result.  I  believe,  was  very 
much  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  year.  I  consider  it  a  step  which 
will  contribute  toward  creating  condi- 
tions of  greater  stability  for  freedom  in  a 
more  orderly  world. 

I,  therefore,  welcome  and  .support  this 
measure  and  I  congratulate  tho.se  who 
have  participated  In  Its  development 
The  distinguished  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon,  Is  to  be  commended 
for  his  initiative  which,  significantly. 
he  contributed  in  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, thereby  illuminating'  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  has  no  partisan  conno- 
tations whatsoever.  I  wish  to  note  par- 
ticularly the  work  of  the  distintruished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  accom- 
nhshed  and  farsighted  chairman  of  the 
Foieign  Relations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  fMr.  FVLBRir.HTl. 

Other  Senators  have  made  significant 
contributions,  not  only  to  this  particular 
act.  but  to  the  formation,  over  the  years. 


of  the  a'.liludes  which  permitted  this  new 
institut.on  to  rise. 

This  proposal  was  made  originally  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  an  example  of 
inventive  leadership  in  foreign  policy 
It  represents  the  kind  of  foresight  which 
the  woild  needs  and  expects  from  the 
United  States  For  it  was  the  United 
States.  Mr.  President,  which  took  the 
lead  in  reducing  barriers  to  international 
trade  through  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram. That  program,  which  has  made 
such  a  tremendous  contribution  to  our 
own  prosperity,  ls  directly  responsible  for 
the  conditions  which  now  make  passible 
this  additional  form  of  cooperation 

It  wa.s  the  United  States,  too,  which 
took  the  initiative  in  proposing  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  assistance  to  Europe 
after  the  war  That  action  enabled 
Europe  to  rebuild  and  to  forge  the  great 
institutions  which  now  bridge  the 
boundaries  of  participating  nations. 

It  was  the  United  States,  finally,  which 
took  the  lead  after  the  war  in  advocat- 
ing the  greater  integration  of  Europe, 
despite  the  unpopularity  of  this  po.sition 
in  certain  quarters.  It  is  noteworthy  to 
recall,  for  example,  as  we  consider  tlie 
present  convention,  that  in  the  Eco- 
nomic CiK)peration  Act  of  1948,  the  Con- 
gress expressly  declared  ltd  support  of 
a  European  free  market,  which  has  now 
been  at  least  partially  realized  by  the 
creation  of  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Free  Trade  Association. 

It  is  with  some  satisfaction,  too,  that 
I  look  back  to  recommendations  which 
were  made  in  a  sf)eech  m  the  Senate  in 
July  1957,  noting  that; 

The  ln'er«tJi  of  thl.<  country  require  that 
we  s'ay  abrea.st  of  the.se  develupnients  point- 
ing toward  unity  In  V^r'eatern  Europe,  that 
we  encourage  them,  that  we  seek  mutually 
advantag'>ous  relationships  with  the  Insti- 
tutions that  are  emerging  from  them. 

And  t^at — 

The  time  may  be  ripe  for  conferetires 
.imong  the  .NATO  m<TnberM 

We  have  had  conferences  such  a*  were 
envisaged  in  those  remarks  almost  4 
years  ago  and  they  have  led  to  the  treaty 
now  before  the  Senate. 

If  this  treaty  becomes  effective,  we 
.shall  have  created  a  mechani.sm  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  two  eco- 
nomic groupings,  the  Common  Market 
and  the  Free  Trade  As.socialion. 

We  shall  have  created  a  mechanism, 
too,  for  considering  an  even  more  urgent 
problem,  that  of  the  tariffs  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  which  is  closely  related  to 
our  domestic  economic  situation,  includ- 
ing our  balance-of-paymcnts  position 
If  theso  tariffs  are  not  reduced.  It  is 
estimat''d  that  substantial  trade  will  be 
diverted  from  American  companies 
This,  in  turn,  will  reduce  dollar  earnings 
from  e.vporUs.  It  may  also  force  further 
exports  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  into  the  member  countries  of  the 
Common  Market 

The  creation  of  the  OP:CD  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  Europe's  stake  in  the  state  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  .states  And  the 
creation  of  the  OECD  is  also  a  recogni- 
tion of  our  need  for  P^urope  For  the 
first  time  in  30  years,  we  are  living  in  a 
world  which  is  not  short  of  dollars  This 
IS  a  fur  different  world  than  that  of 
1945,  or  even  of  1955.    There  is.  for  the 


fir.it  lime  m  many  years,  full  currency 
convertibility  between  most  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  the  OECD.  This  is  a  con- 
dition we  welcome  for  It  signals  the 
recovery  of  Europe  and  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  period  of  prosperity 
and  economic  progress.  It  signifies,  at 
the  same  time,  the  begiruiing  of  a  new 
relation.ship  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  There  is  now  a  situation 
In  which  economic  cooperation,  as  ex- 
pressed by  this  convention,  is  not  just  an 
abstract  virtue.  Mr.  President;  it  is  a 
practical  neces&ity.  Our  own  economy 
can  continue  to  grow,  and  efforts  to  ac- 
celerate thi.s  growth  can  achieve  success, 
only  if  the  concert  of  economic  interests 
with  the  Western  European  nations  and 
Canada  is  institutionalized  in  a  manner 
which  will  result  in  full  and  mutual  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  on  matters  of 
common  concern. 

Besidfs  cooperation.  Mr.  President, 
OECD  is  also  being  estabhshed  for  pur- 
l>o.s«\s  of  development,  not  Just  of  the 
member  nations,  but  of  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  as  well.  This  is  a  matter 
of  tlie  greatest  importance.  The  failure 
to  iielp  underdeveloped  peoples  to  satisfy 
some  of  their  material  needs  and  desires 
would  have  serious  consequences  for  the 
developed  nations.  Considerable  as- 
sistance has  already  been  provided  by 
tins  Nation  but  tire  task  is  too  great  un- 
less It  is  shared  by  all  the  developed  na- 
tions. The  OECD  is  designed  to  facili- 
tate cooperation  among  a  number  of  the 
deveIop<^d  nations  and  to  mobilize  and 
coordinate  their  aid  programs.  Let  us 
not  underestimate  the  significance  of 
this  function  of  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion The  last  15  years  have  been  years 
of  American  economic  advance  and 
European  economic  resurgence.  Ehirlng 
the  next  15  years,  the  OECD  can  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  not  only  to  the 
continuance  of  this  proce.ss  but  also  to 
Its  extension  to  those  countries  still 
.struiigling  to  satisfy  basic  human  needs 
and  aspirations  with  consequent  benefit 
to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  entire 
world  in  which  we  must  live. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  OECD  Treaty,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  was  pub- 
lished in  tl.e  Denver  Post  of  recent  date 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
,is  follows 

(I-'Yom  the  Den\er  Post) 
Sew  ATE  Shol'lo  Ratify  OECD 

K'.  er  Since  World  War  11.  the  economic 
riMTdm.iHon  of  Western  Europe  has  been 
moung  forward  at  a  rapid  pace,  with  the  aid 
and  encouragement  of  the  United  State»< 

A  major  spur  to  this  development  ram<' 
through  the  Marshall  plan  which  was  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  to  help  Bi.jr<jpe 
gi'  back  <ja  Its  feel  again  and  repair  the 
d.ini.ikfes  of  war 

In  rospons-e  to  the  Marshall  plan,  18  na- 
il-m.s  p.st.ibllshed  the  Organisation  for  Euro- 
pe.m  R-rnomic  Cixiperatlon  (OEECi  and 
tin-,  m  turn  ha.s  helped  to  clear  tlie  way  for 
other  cooperative  efforts 

Hut  the  United  States,  which  helped  t« 
bring  European  economic  cooperation  Into 
being  has  not  always  found  the  fruits  of  its 
effort  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing. 

During  a  period  of  gold  and  dollar  drain. 
liurea.sing  demands  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  and   ,i  desperate   need   to  expand   U.S. 
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world  trade,  the  United  State*  has  aometlmM 
found  Itself  out  In  the  cold,  while  Curopeans 
re  operated  with  each  other  to  our  dis- 
advantage. 

Our  Qovernment  has  concluded  that  eco- 
nomic cooperation  muat  extend  to  both  sldM 
of  the  Atlantic,  If  it  1h  to  work  to  the  mutiial 
advantage  of  nations  In  the  Western  bloc. 

In  December  In  Perls,  the  United  State*, 
Canada,  and  the  18  OEEC  nations  signed  a 
convention  setting  up  a  new  organization  to 
replace  OEEC  and  )5«-omote  a  cooperative 
approach  to  economic  problems  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  convention  setting  up  the  new  Organl- 
lation  for  Economic  (Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment (OECD)  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Kenn-jdy  administration  for 
ratification. 

We  believe  the  Senate  should  ratify  It  with- 
out anv  hesitancy 

OECD  can  be  helpful  to  the  United  States 
m  at  least  three  ways: 

It  can  point  the  w.»y  to  economic  policies 
abroad  that  will  cut  down  instead  of  Increase 
the  drain  of  gold  and  dollars  from  the  United 
States 

It  can  bring  Increased  participation  by  our 
European  allies  In  thu  task  of  financing  the 
development  of  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
relieving  the  United  States  of  some  of  the 
burden. 

It  can  lead  to  a  reduction  of  barriers  that 
luunper  US  trade  and,  particularly,  enable 
us  to  do  business  more  easily  with  nations  In 
the  Common  Market  and  the  European  Free 
Trade    Association. 

No  decision  of  OECD  would  be  binding  on 
any  member  nation  "untU  It  has  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  iU  own  constitu- 
tional procedure."  In  the  United  States,  that 
would  mean  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon 
has  been  the  major  architect  and  champion 
of  the  OECD  t)oth  in  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  administrations. 

His  efforts  have  reflected  the  best  thinking 
of  both  administrations  and  the  growing 
need  o:  the  United  States  to  participate  In 
cooperative  economic  policymaking  with 
friendly  nations  across  the  Atlantic. 

OECD  is  abundantly  equipped  with  built- 
in  safeguards  to  protect  national  sovereignty. 
It  Is  free  of  major  pitfalls  and  rich  In  poten- 
tial benefits  for  member  nations. 

The  Senate,  by  prompt  ratification,  can 
make  clear  that  the  principle  of  International 
economic  cooperation  has  the  full  support  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  such  time,  up  to  15  minutes  or 
more,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  may  desire  to  have. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  my  only 
reason  for  speaking  today  is  that  the 
genesis  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  was 
in  a  body  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
belong  by  appointment  of  the  Senate — 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference. 
I  am  chairman  of  its  Economic  Com- 
mittee, where  this  idea  was  given  birth 
about  3  years  ago. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  one 
point  which  I  learned  there,  and  which 
I  think  is  very  important  to  all  of  us. 
That  is  that  the  OECD  represents  the 
expression  of  American  leadership  In  re- 
spect to  foreign  economic  policy,  In 
which  the  European  coim tries  are  In- 
terested. It  represents  the  greatest  sin- 
gle expression  of  American  leadership  in 
foreign  policy  since  the  Marshall  plan. 
Let  us  not  mistake  it.  I  sit  with  the 
NATO  parliamentary  delegates  in  the 
Economic  Committee,  and  that  is  their 
view.    This  Organization  represents  to 


them  the  Intention  of  the  United  States 
to  lead,  and  to  lead  very  effectively,  the 
economic  struggle  for  freedom  which  is 
talcing  place  in  the  world  today.  If  we 
do  not  have  that  realization  in  mind, 
then  I  do  not  believe  we  will  give  ade- 
quate credit,  as  we  should,  to  the  asser- 
tion jvist  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  he  considers  this 
convention  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant single  measures,  perhaps  the  most 
important,  to  come  before  Congress  at 
this  session. 

The  convention  is  a  tribute  to  bipar- 
tisanship, because  it  was  developed  upon 
the  Initiative  of  Douglas  Dillon  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  He  picked 
up  the  ball,  in  a  sense,  from  our  work  in 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
and  ran  with  it  very  effectively.  The 
convention  is  now  being  implemented 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Kennedy,  who  has  urged  its  ratification 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development  was  intended 
to  be  and  is  essentially  a  consultative 
body.  The  only  new  idea  introduced  into 
the  convention,  as  I  just  mentioned  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
was  the  fact  that  the  members  in  the 
OECD  who  agree  upon  something — 
and  even  if  we  do  not  agree,  so  long  as 
we  only  abstain — could  carry  it  through. 
This  is  very  important  to  them.  It  is 
very  important  that  we  understand  this 
action  is  permissible  under  the  conven- 
tion because  these  nations  are  now  in 
a  body  called  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development, 
consisting  of  the  European  members  of 
NATO  and  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  members  have  carried  on  a 
good  many  measures  with  respect  to 
trade  in  that  Organization.  They  would 
like  to  continue  to  carry  on  that  trade. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  vetoed  or  stopped 
from  doing  so  if  we  do  not  desire  to 
participate. 

So  in  the  way  the  convention  has  been 
drawn,  the  concurring  nations  can  carry 
on  what  they  wish  to  carry  on  as  long 
as  we  abstain  and  only  as  long  as  we  do 
not  stop  them  affirmatively  by  voting 
"No."  M  we  wish  to  join  with  them,  we 
can,  of  course,  do  so,  subject  to  our  con- 
stitutional processes.  That  is  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  picture.  We  will  not 
stop  any  other  country  from  doing  what 
It  ought  to  do. 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  neu- 
trals in  the  Organization.  For  the  first 
time,  an  opportunity  will  be  giver,  to  get 
economic  cooperation  in  respect  to  the 
Atlantic  community  from  the  neutral 
nations — Austria,  Ireland,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, and  Switzerland.  They  are  not 
members  of  NATO;  they  are  members  of 
the  OECD.  Their  membership  does  not 
prejudice  their  neutral  status.  There- 
fore, their  membership  should  not 
prejudice  their  neutral  status  when  they 
act  in  the  OECD. 

What  can  the  United  States  expect 
from  the  organization?  I  think  it  has 
an  enormous  amount  to  expect.  I  am 
delighted  to  see  that  the  convention  will 
be  ratified  without  a  struggle.  I  am 
proud  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
working  out  this  interpretation,  because 


it  would  be  a  shame  to  have  a  struggle 
over  the  convention,  from  which  I  think 
the  United  States  will  derive  great 
benefits. 

The  20  nations  of  the  OECD  have  an 
annual  gross  national  product  in  excess 
of  $900  billion,  with  more  than  one-half 
of  that  by  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  total  trade  in  excess  of  $150  bil- 
lion a  year,  with  the  U.S.  share  nearly 
one-fourth  of  that  amount.  This  great 
economic  power  is  more  than  double  the 
Soviet  bloc's  gross  national  product  of 
$400  billion  armually;  Soviet  bloc  trade 
with  the  free  world  is  only  about  $7 
billion  annually. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  we  can 
begin  to  realize  how  great  is  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  free  world,  and  how 
decisive  it  can  be. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  us  to 
realize  what  is  being  marshaled  in  terms 
of  economic  resotirces,  because  these  re- 
sources are  the  key  to  what  happens  to 
the  new  nations  in  Africa,  and  the  na- 
tions in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Far  East. 

Forty-five  of  the  new  nations  live  on 
one  or  two  primary  commodities.  This 
represents  60  percent  of  their  foreign 
exchange  income,  whether  nitrates,  cof- 
fee, copper,  or  tea.  This  is  the  staff  of 
life  for  every  one  of  those  coimtries. 

In  the  membership  of  the  OECD  lies 
the  overwhelming  importing  strength 
which  determines  the  life  of  all  those 
developing  countries.  The  European 
members  of  the  OECD  imported  about 
$11  billion  worth  of  goods  from  the  45 
primary -commodity  countries,  and  the 
indications  are  that  such  imports  will  in- 
crease by  50  percent  during  1960.  What 
is  significant  is  that  this  furnishes  the 
newly  developing  areas  with  five  or  six 
times  more  foreign  exchange  than  all 
the  public  and  private  development  as- 
sistance combined. 

The  United  States  imports  about  $6 
billion  worth  of  products  armually  from 
those  countries.  As  the  years  go  on,  we 
shall  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and 
concern  ourselves  about  a  stabilization 
process  and  what  these  cotmtries  are 
able  to  sell  to  the  free  world,  thus 
providing  a  basis  for  credit  to  develop. 

But  the  OECD  is  a  consultative 
agency  which  has  the  economic  power  to 
do  this  job,  and  so  it  can  be  decisive  in 
our  relations  with  a  group  of  countries 
able  to  determine  whether  the  program 
will  be  successful  or  will  fail. 

Another  point:  We  are  facing  an 
enormous  trade  bloc  in  Europe,  the 
European  Economic  Committee,  a  free 
trade  association,  which  has  a  great  po- 
tential for  good,  but  also  for  harm.  For 
instance,  it  is  estimated  that  because  of 
their  greater  integration  in  terms  of 
tariff  freedom,  there  is  a  diversion  of  $2 
billion  a  year  in  trade,  of  which  the 
United  States  represents  25  percent.  If 
the  standards  of  living  of  these  nations 
improve,  we  can  make  that  up  in  very 
short  order.  A  difference  of  1  percent 
in  their  gross  national  product  can  make 
up  anything  we  lose  in  the  way  of  diver- 
sion of  our  exports  to  them. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1960  trade  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  the 
countries  of  the  European  Community 
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Increased  by  A2  perottit.  So  there  is  a 
potential  Inherent  in  thia  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. But  we  must  be  certain  that  it  is 
benign  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
the  only  way  to  make  certain  is  by  direct 
negotiations  with  them. 

Certainly  this  new  organization  can 
give  us  support  In  aolvlng  our  agricul- 
tural problems. 

One  other  problem  which  should  be 
mentioned,  to  show  how  the  Uruted 
States  Is  likely  to  benefit  from  this  or- 
ganization, is  the  problem  of  Japan.  We 
all  agree  that  the  viability  of  Japan  eco- 


nomically presents  a  criucal  aspect  of 
the  strugKlt;  for  freedom  in  the  world. 
In  the  yuais  1968.  1959.  and  1960.  the 
United  St«t<is  provided  a  market  for  only 
one-third  ot  Japan  s  exixirU.  Japan, 
however,  iniporus  very  largely  from  Llie 
European  countries  which  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Or^ianization  for  Economic 
Coojxjration  and  Development  Thus  Li 
not  important,  vrry  Uruely,  to  them  now. 
For  exampk'.  Fiance  and  (jeMnany  cou- 
sibtently  export  twice  as  much  to  Japan 
a.s  thf'ir  snail  v  iiunu-  of  imtwrls  from 
that  nation 

Tabi  K  I        Jt.pfin  a  trade  ti'iih  0E(  I>  Ci):.n'.rus 
In  thousarl^  <A  'loll*r>' 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  and 

as  bearing  out  my  view  on  this  point,  a 
table  entitled  "Japan's  Trade  With 
OECD  Countries."  The  figures  In  the 
table  are  set  forth  both  in  absolute  dollar 
terms  and  by  area  distribution.  The 
t<ii>le  will  illustrate  another  one  of  the 
things  we  can  accomplish  in  connection 
with  the  mailers  I  have  been  discussing. 
TliPif*  bein?  no  objection,  the  table 
ua.>  ordrrcd  to  be  p:inled  in  the  Record. 
aj  follows: 
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Mr  JAVrrS.  Plnally,  Mr.  President, 
the  OECD  ofTers  tremendous  assistance 
in  connection  with  ftvlng  aid  to  the  less 
developed  areas.  Th«  overall  plannm^ 
of  the  OEXJD  must  also  consider  the  Im- 
portance of  trade  to  the  developinR  areas 
and  to  the  newly  Industrtaliaed  nations 
of  the  free  world.  Germany  can  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  Its  direct  srovemmental 
contributions  by  about  twice  what  it  is 
contributing  today.  It  Is  now  contrib- 
uting approximately  S500  million;  and 
that  amount  should  Increase  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  a  y«ar,  when  negotia- 
tions are  had  in  the  OBCD.    That  is  one 


of  the  ways  In  which  the  OKCD  can  aid 
our  country. 

Italy  IS  also  expected  to  increa.se  iUs 
foreiKn  economic  aid  program,  while 
countries  with  great  technical  resources, 
such  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  should 
contribuUj  more  of  these  talents  to  the 
developm'r-nt  effort 

In  addition.  Mr  President,  a  major 
responsibility  of  the  OECD  will  be  to 
clarify  the  present  situation  with  respect 
to  what  really  constitutes  development 
assistanc(v  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  of 
the  Development  AssLstance  Committee 
of  the  OECD.    That  Committee  was  pre- 


vlou^ily  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  during  the  past  year  It 
Ikt-s  funclioned  as  the  Development  As- 
si.stance  Group,  with  a  membership  of 
the  10  major  capital  exportlnp  nations. 
Inrludinp  Japan,  of  the  free  world.  In 
other  words.  It  has  served  as  somewhat 
of  a  ccnollary  orranization  to  coordinate 
economic  and  technical  assistance 
throntihout  the  world;  and  Japan  could 
be  ft  ver>  Imixirtant  source  in  that  con- 
nection 

In  short.  Mr  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Kristen.sen. 
Secretary  General  of  the  new  Organiza- 
tion He  has  appeared  before  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Economic  Committee. 
tif  which  I  am  chairman;  and  he  has 
conferred  with  a  Rreat  many  dlstln- 
KulshtHl  and  knowledgeable  persons  in 
New  York.  Everyone  with  whom  I  have 
conferred,  who  has  heard  him,  is  con- 
vinced that  he  will  faithfully  carry  out 
Uif  kind  of  mandate  I  am  describing. 

Therefore,  Mr  President.  I  submit 
that  the  step  now  proposed  offers  one  of 
the  greatest  Initiatives  In  foreign  policy 
ever  undertaken  by  our  country.  It  has 
been  carried  through  in  a  completely 
bipartisan  manner,   and   it   will   confer 
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upon  our  country  the  greatest  benefits  In 
economic  terms  which  could  possibly  be 
conceived  of. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  by  this  means 
we  shall  at  long  last  be  placing  our  feet 
upon  the  rosul  which  can  lead  us  to  de- 
risive victory  in  the  cold-war  struggle. 
Our  proper  course  in  that  connection  is 
not  to  attempt  to  counter  every  move 
made  by  Communist  Russia,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  Issue  a  rejoinder  Immediately 
following  each  statement  Issued  by  that 
nation,  or  to  attempt  to  send  up  an- 
other missile  whenever  Communist  Rus- 
sia sends  up  one.  Instead,  the  way  for 
us  to  proceed  is  by  economic  means,  so 
as  to  enable  the  underdeveloped  areas 
to  proceed  from  their  present  state  to 
a  level  approaching  the  modern  nations 
in  which  the  people  can  live  under  de- 
cent conditions.  That  road  Is  the  abso- 
lutely sure  one  which  leads  to  the  goal 
we  seek. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  view  this 
treaty  as  the  first  major  step  in  this 
direction  that  our  coimtry  has  taken 
since  the  Marshall  plan. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [ Mr  Johnston], 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKrv  in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  on  basic  principles  to  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty;  but  before  I  speak 
of  these  objections.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  treaty  document  Itself. 
We  are  told  by  proponents  that  this 
treaty  is  designed  merely  to  establish 
a  forum  for  discu&sion  of  International 
trade  practices  and  policies  and  their 
examination  and  consideration.  How- 
ever, the  powers  bestowed  by  this  docu- 
ment are  much  broader  than  this.  Tes- 
timony by  backers  of  the  treaty  given 
t>eforc  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
acknowledges  that  the  power  provided 
in  this  document  is  sufficient  to  allow 
subsidiary  bodies  of  an  operational  na- 
ture to  be  set  up  for  financing,  invest- 
ments, and  similar  purposes.  Article  9 
of  the  document  states: 

The  Council  may  Mtabllsh  an  executive 
rummittee  and  such  subsldlio-y  bodies  as 
may  be  required  lor  the  achievement  of  the 
.i\ms  of  the  Corporation. 

Backers  of  the  treaty  agree  that  this 
clause  leaves  the  field  wide  open  for  the 
Council  to  establish  any  agency  It  likes. 

There  is  no  protection  against  a  vast 
spider  web  of  international  agencies 
ari.sing  out  of  the  OBCD  In  the  future 
to  further  complicate  and  control  In- 
ternational finance  and  trade.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  trt.'aty  suggest  that  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  United 
states  or  the  Council  to  create  such  a 
network,  this  is  sufficient  protection. 

Mr  President,  the  intent  of  the  pres- 
ent parties  to  this  treaty  Is  not  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  ratify.  The  subject 
of  ratification  is  the  document  Itself. 
It  will  be  construed  in  the  future  from 
the    four    corners    of    the    document. 


Twenty  countries  are  now  proposed  for 
membership  in  the  OECD ;  and  the  Coun- 
cil will  have  the  right  to  admit  as  many 
more  countries,  of  whatever  political  na- 
ture, as  it  sees  fit.  There  is  no  require- 
ment to  consult  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  proponents  of 
the  treaty  are  sincere  and  have  no  in- 
tention to  pennit  evolution  of  the  Or- 
ganization in  the  way  I  have  described ; 
but  subsequent  Secretaries  and  subse- 
quent administrations  may  have  no  such 
compunctions.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  why  this  power  should  be  given 
to  the  OECD  if  there  is  no  intention  or 
desire  to  use  it. 

By  the  same  token,  the  purpose  of  ar- 
ticle 2(d).  under  which  we  agree  to 
"pursue  efforts  to  reduce  or  abolish  ob- 
stacles to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  and  current  payments  and 
maintain  and  extend  the  liberalization 
of  capital  movements."  is  not  clear. 

When  Senator  Long  questioned  in  the 
ccHnmlttee  the  consistency  of  this  clause 
with  other  current  U.S.  monetary  policy, 
it  was  conceded  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball  that  the 
language  was  unclear.  It  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  French  text  in  order 
to  understand  the  meaning. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty  is  of  such 
Import  that  all  language  should  be  ab- 
solutely clear  in  Its  meaning  before  the 
Senate  even  considers  ratification. 
Again,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  present 
parties  to  this  document  that  is  imr)or- 
tant,  because  personalities  will  change 
In  years  to  come,  and  imder  this  docu- 
ment the  parties  themselves  can  be 
changed  by  the  Council.  Furthermore, 
once  this  treaty  Is  ratified,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate will  have  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

One  other  thing  that  concerns  me  is 
the  reluctance  of  the  proponents  of  the 
treaty  to  go  along  with  the  reservation 
that  this  treaty  neither  adds  nor  takes 
away  powers  of  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  a  reservation,  the 
proponents  suggested  a  "declaration"  or 
"understanding."  The  resolution  as 
reported  apparently  compromised  on  the 
phrase  "Interpretation  and  explanation" 
of  Intent,  rather  than  "reservation." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  repeat- 
edly told  by  witnesses  who  favor  this 
treaty  that  it  does  not  affect  the  current 
powers  of  Congress  or  the  President.  We 
have  been  assured  that  the  other  19  na- 
tions have  been  fully  informed  of  this 
and  understand  our  situation. 

If  the  other  member  nations  fully  un- 
derstand we  are  not  abridging  any  pres- 
ent powers,  then  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  Include  the  proposed  reser- 
vation. The  objections  are  that  this  is 
not  really  a  reservation  in  that  it  does 
not  reserve  anything  that  would  other- 
wise be  a  part  of  the  agreement  and  that 
it  might  raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  other  signatory  powers.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Ball  asserts  that  this  is 
really  an  Interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  treaty — in  his  words — "an  inter- 
pretation which  we  are  persuaded  is 
already  understood  by  all  the  parties." 
Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already  point- 
ed out,  there  are  going  to  be  new  and 


different  parties  to  this  treaty  after  the 
Senate  has  completed  work  on  it.  Con- 
sequently, if  all  of  the  present  parties 
understand  our  position,  they  certainly 
should  not  contest  such  a  reservation. 
Reservations  are  frequently  used  not 
only  to  remove  something  from  an  agree- 
ment, but  to  preclude  something  that 
might  possibly  have  been  misunderstood 
to  be  included.  As  was  pointed  out  in 
the  committee  hearings,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  on  occa- 
sion announced  that  language  was  so 
clear  in  a  document  that  the  intent  of 
the  parties  would  not  be  considered.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  a  good  many  Mem- 
bers in  this  Senate  who  are  just  a  little 
■gun  shy"  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
some  of  its  interpretations.  Therefore, 
in  the  event  this  treaty  were  ratified, 
the  reservation  would  certainly  seem  ad- 
visable. 

The  argument  is  made  that  imder  ar- 
ticle (3)  all  OECD  agreements  are  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  requirements  of 
each  individual  nation.  This  reasoning 
loses  much  of  its  weight  when  the  fact 
is  faced  that  the  decision  as  to  what 
are  our  constitutional  requirements  will 
be  made  by  the  same  people  who  are 
entering  the  agreement  for  the  United 
States,  and  not  by  Congress.  The  very 
procedure  followed  in  submitting  this 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  instead  of  to  both 
Houses,  has  caused  protests  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  of  this  Congress 
that  correct  constitutional  procedures 
are  not  being  followed  and  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
being  deprived  of  their  right  to  consider 
executive  agreements  involving  foreign 
commerce.  Two  previous  international 
economic  agreements  which  were  prop- 
erly submitted  to  the  House  did  not  sur- 
vive. I  wonder  if  that  result  is  related 
to  the  State  Department's  interpretation 
that  this  matter  is  a  treaty  requiring  rat- 
ification by  the  Senate  only. 

I  believe  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  placed  control  over  foreign  trade 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  not  have  given  it  up.  Under 
State  Department  control,  our  domestic 
producers  must  take  a  secondary  posi- 
tion, subject,  always,  to  what  the  State 
Department -feels  is  best  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  State  Department  personnel  will 
think  first  of  international  relations  and 
second  of  domestic  producers.  Under 
such  a  structure,  our  own  people  who 
seek  relief  from  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion lose  contact  with  the  very  people 
they  elected  to  represent  them,  and  must 
deal  with  appointed  officials  primarily 
concerned  with  international  problems. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — GATT.  While  it  has  never  been 
ratified  by  Congress,  the  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  the  President's  Office  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  and  has  38  contracting  par- 
ties. Its  parties  conduct  over  80  percent 
of  the  international  trade  of  the  world, 
and  the  tariff  schedules  of  GATT  cover 
60,000  items. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  a  major  portion 
of  the  international  trade  of  the  world 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  at  least. 
under  authority  which  is  constitutionally 
vested  in  Congress,  but  which  we  have 
seen  fit  to  delegate.  I  have  Ion.;  pro- 
tested the  free  importation  of  cjoods  from 
foreign  countries  which  are  in  competi- 
tion with  our  iomestlc  industries  For 
years  I  protested  oxir  aid  in  buildmy: 
Japan's  textile  industry  to  compete  with 
our  own.  to  no  avail.  Now  we  iiave  a 
troubled  textile  Industry  that  has  com- 
pany in  its  protest.  The  ceramics  mdu.s- 
trv,  the  pottery,  glass,  plywood,  and  even 
the  automobile  industries  are  hurt 
Currently  in  the  news  is  a  pos.=;lbIe  boy- 
cott of  electrical  goods  made  in  Japan, 
sponsored  by  one  of  our  own  electrical 
unions.  This  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
list. 

The  Uaual  comment  to  a  protestin'-; 
union  or  company  Is  a  State  Department 
admonition  that  these  people  have  to 
think  of  the  international  ramifications 
of  these  domestic  acts  of  boycott  By 
the  same  token,  however,  the  people  who 
make  these  agreements  allowing  virtu- 
ally free  access  to  our  markets  must  con- 
sider the  domestic  problems  thf^y  are 
creating  with  their  international  atrree- 
ments. 

A  delee:ate.  seated  in  a  comfortable 
conference,  does  not  have  the  excu-e  for 
being  shortsiJ?hted  that  a  man  out  of 
work  with  a  hungry  family  has.  These 
working  people  expect  Congress  tu  pro- 
tect them  and  when  Congress  deU^uates 
its  authority  to  an  agency  beyond  con- 
gressional control,  then  it  has  failed  ii-. 
Its  duty  and  shirked  its  responsibility 

I  have  fout:ht  against  free  trade  many 
times  in  the  past,  and  I  have  .seen  noth- 
ing in  the  results  of  our  relaxed  barriers 
to  change  my  mind.  It  has  been  stated 
many  times  that  we  must  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  standard  of  living  m 
the  industrialized  countries  and  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries.  There  are  two 
ways  to  do  this.  One  is  by  raisinc  their 
standard,  the  other  by  lowerinr  our 
standard.  I  believe  that  we  must  look 
after  our  own  first,  and  have  a  strong' 
healthy  American  economy  .so  that  we 
can  aJTord  our  foreign  aid  programs  to 
lift  up  our  friends. 

For  years  we  gave  billions  to  rebuild 
the  economies  of  proposed  OEX7D  coun- 
tries that  we  now  force  our  domestic 
companies  to  compete  with:  our  people 
are  be^annino;  to  wonder  how  wi.se  It  is 
to  tax  our  industry,  which  raises  the  cost 
of  goods,  and  then  use  the  tax  dollars  to 
build  competing  economie<5.  which,  be- 
cause of  our  aid  and  their  cheap  labor, 
can  undersell  us  in  a  free  market.  A  free 
market  and  convertible  currency  mean 
liquid  money;  and  liquid  money,  like  all 
liquids,  runs  downhill.  We  cannot  raise 
our  standard  of  living  when  we  have  to 
compete  with  manufacturers  we  are  sub- 
sidizing. Our  standard  of  living  in  a 
free  market  must  be  forced  down  to  meet 
that  of  the  other  countries. 

For  these  reasons.  I  oppose  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  On  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ma.-sa- 


chu.setts  ^Mr  Sai.tonstall  i ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  this  point  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him 

There  bein^'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  a.s  follows; 

Statemfnt  by  Senator  Saltonstall 

The  current  phas«  of  the  cold  wur  la 
rh\r  icterlzed  by  intense  eronomlc  comprtl- 
tion.  p.irtlr\ilarly  m  the  so-c«Ued  less  de- 
veloped .ire.i.s  of  the  world  It  is  disc  self- 
evident  that  the  long-term  economic 
strenK'-h  and  stubiluy  of  the  free  wurld  la 
critically  Important  for  the  survival  of  free- 
dom It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
huw  the  free  world  can  hope  to  combat  In- 
tern.-itional  communism  without  acting  In  a 
u.irie'^l    w  iV 

The  OrnAiilzntlon  f ^ jr  Economic  Coopera- 
tl'iR  and  l>-.e!.  pment  wUl  provide  a  conaul- 
tatue  forum  to  ii.-.si.st  In  CfHjrdlnaUng  poli- 
cies for  economic  growth,  to  reoonimfwd 
solutions  for  International  trade  problems, 
and  to  act  In  concert  for  exp.it-.dfd  economic 
n'.d  for  vmderdeveloped  are-.ts  m  Asia,  Africa. 
and  Latin  .Anifrica  OECD  will  be  a  succes- 
sor to  the  very  helpful  Organlzai  ion  for  Euro- 
pe vn  E'onomlc  r'X>T>eratlon.  reorgnnized  In 
response  to  the  char.t^UK  conditions  In  the 
wjrid  There  is  every  rea.son  Uj  believe  that 
the  OECD  will  serve  the  broad  purpose  of 
promoting  Ir.ternatlonal  economic  growth 
and  development  on  a  sound  and  enduring 
b:\sls 

Ther'^  Is.  therefore,  eve.'v  re.is. in  why  the 
Un.ted  St  ites  should  participate  In  thl.s 
gr>up  OECD  will  not  Interfere  w'.th  O.^TT 
will  not  conduct  tarltT  negotiation  and  will 
not  e.xl."^t  as  a  tr::ide  organization  Nor  will 
It  In  any  way  u.suni  or  byp.iss  the  authority 
of  Coni;rPSS  Clu''-«;if1p  nf  the  paramorint  aim 
cif  kf^epins;  the  free  world  economically 
strong.  OECD  will  act  In  such  a  w.iy  as  U) 
help  reduce  the  deficit  In  America's  balance 
of  payments,  .ind  will  encoiu-age  other  West- 
ern indu.st,r;al  nations  U)  share  the  nnajor 
burden  of  devel  ..pment  a.s6l.st.ince  for  some 
of  the  poorer  peoples  of  the  world 

Therp  are  "ie^eral  Imjvir'.int  bencp.'.s  *o  be 
accrued  by  the  rnlte<t  States  bv  h'-r  aifree- 
ment  to  and  pa.'-ticipatlon  In  this  treatv  I 
strongly  support  the  Ht-nate's  approval  of  the 
tre.\ty 

Mr  WILEY  Mr  President  I  will  sup- 
port the  trr-aty  on  thr  Organization  f^r 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
on  ratification  here  m  the  .'-Senate  as  I 
d.d  m  the  Committee  on  F'oreign  Rela- 
tions. 

In  thf*  hearings  I  a^kfd  for  a  clarifica- 
tion by  thf>  Secretary  of  State  on  tht> 
extent  to  which  normal  prooeduros  im- 
peded by  domestic  law  would  be  involved 
I  am  sati  fied  tiiat  th-'se  questions  were 
fully  answered  by  the  .'-^t^retary 

With  repard  to  the  policies  to  br  pro- 
moted by  the  OECD.  I  t>elieve  the  words 
of  former  Secretary  of  State  Herter  spell 
out  the  picture  clearly.     I  quot«-: 

The  alma  of  the  OECD,  as  provided  for  In 

article    1   of   the  convention,   are  to  promote 
p-illcjos  designed : 

1  To  achieve  the  highest  su.«t.ilnab;e  eco- 
r;omlc  gr  .wth  and  enip;i>\ment  .ind  a  rl.sint: 
standard  of  living  in  member  countries 
while  maintaining  financl.il  stability  and 
thus  t-j  cjntribu'e  to  the  development  of  the 
world  econ  imy, 

2  To  contribute  to  sound  economic  expan- 
sion In  member  as  A-ell  u^  nr>r.member  c<'m.- 
trles  In  the  prrxress  of  economl-  devel. ip - 
ment.  and 

3  To  contribute  to  the  expansUtn  of  worM 
trade    on    a    multll.tteral,    nondiscriminatory 


hd.s  In   accordance  with  tnternat.  inal  obli- 
ge, i-no 

Mr.  President,  the  b.^  word  in  the 
OECD  will  be  '•consultation."  This  will 
continue  to  be  the  tireal  force  for  reacl:- 
ins  at;rcement  on  mutual  concerns  be- 
tween nations  of  the  free  world  The 
OECD  will  foster  con.->uUation  and  facil- 
itate cmTrdmatioii  amonc;  member  coun- 
tries c.  ncernin:;  methods  for  makins  na- 
tional rc'ources  available  for  a.s.-;istin:i 
le.is  developed  countries. 

Through  the  muchiner>-  of  the  OECD. 
a  les^s  restrictive  practice  on  trade  policy 
than  existed  in  the  OEEC  will  be  oper- 
able, through  tlie  Trade  Committee. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  wioh  to  go  into 
detail  on  this  propc  sal.  for  that  will  be 
done  by  others  I  do  wish  to  point  out. 
however,  that  the  United  Stales  will  in 
no  way  bo  giving  away  any  authority  or 
even  soveremnty  under  tins  treaty  Any 
action  of  OECD  would  require  approval 
of  all  member  Rovernmenli  And  if  a 
nation  abstained  from  votinK  on  an 
OECD  decision,  the  decision  wculd  not  be 
binding  upon  that  country. 

To  continue  the  words  of  S;cn  tary 
Herter: 

Mtnibcr  countries  will  be  proUtitd  from 
having  decisions  Imposed  on  them  by  the 
provisions  of  article  6.  which  arc  as  follows 

1  Unless  the  Organization  otherwise  agrees 
utiai  Imously  for  special  ca.ses  decisions  .vhall 
be  taken  and  recumnitndatlons  shall  be 
m.ide  by  mutual  agreement  of  all  the  mem- 
bers 

2  E*ii.h  member  shall  have  one  vote  If 
a  member  abstal.ns  from  voting  on  a  decision 
<ir  rccommrndatlrin.  such  abstention  shall 
not  invalidate  the  decisions  cr  recnmmen- 
datlona.  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
other  members  but  n<it  to  the  ab.statnlng 
member 

3  LH'cislon.s  shall  not  be  binding  on  a 
nienitj«T  u.'.til  It  ha.s  compiled  with  its  con- 
siuutlonaj  procedures  The  other  members 
may  agree  that  suih  a  decLsioii  shall  apply 
priitLsi.jnally   to  them 

Mr  President,  It  should  be  noted  that 
earh  decision  taken  by  the  Unilod  States 
m  tiie  OECi:>  would  have  to  comply  witii 
our  constitutional  procedures  Thus. 
there  IS  no  lo.ss  of  authority  for  any 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  re  ulution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Foreit;n  Relations  Committee  in  Its  last 
paraKraph  .settled  the  question  of  rights 
to  my  .satisfaction.     It  stated 

The  Senate  advl-ies  and  consents  to  the 
r,i'.:.i  .it...ri  '  f  said  convention  with  the 
interpret. itiun  aiid  explanation  of  the  Intent 
of  the  Senate  that  nothing  In  the  co::ven- 
tlon.  or  the  advice  and  c<insent  of  the  Ren- 
ate  to  the  ratification  thereof,  confers  any 
pi'wer  on  the  l';xecutlve  Xo  bind  the  Uiil'ed 
States  In  substantive  m.itter.s  bev'ind  what 
the  E.xecvitive  now  h.'us  or  to  bind  the  United 
ht.ites  wuiiout  C'lrnpliance  with  appliraOle 
procedures  in;p  ..^ed  by  domestic  law.  or  con- 
fers any  power  on  the  Congre.ss  to  take 
actiim  In  fields  previously  beyond  the  author- 
ity of  Congress,  or  limits  Contrress  In  the 
exerrl.se  of  any  p<jwer  It  now  has 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  tlii.s 
ai.linini.stratiuii  \m11  appoint  a^^  our  rep- 
re.-^eiitative  tu  the  OECD  a  statesman,  a 
person  whose  understanding  of  the 
broad  avenues  of  international  economic 
afTaas  ius  well  as  domestic  economic  pol- 
icy, will  serve  th.e  best  intercuts  of  our 
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Nation  To  fail  to  do  so  could  seriously 
iwpardize  the  interests  of  this  country. 

Mr  President,  to  my  mind  our  trade 
interests  in  the  OECD  are  fully  pro- 
tected. But  through  the  agency  of 
OECD.  these  trade  interests  will  not  only 
be  prot^ted.  they  will  be  extended.  I 
■Mi\  plra.sed  to  support  this  treaty  on 
ratification. 

I  a.sk  the  treaty  be  printed  in  full 
following  these  remarks,  together  with 
testimony  starting  on  page  204  of  hear- 
ings where  I  inteiTogated  the  witness  to 
PHtie  207  at  end  of  my  questioning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  treaty 
;i!id  testimony  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

t  (INVKNTIMN     ON    THK    OtCANISATION    FOR    ECO- 
NOMIC   CO-OrERATlON     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  G"vernments  of  the  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria the  Kingdom  of  Belgium.  Canada,  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark.  th«  French  lUpublic. 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Klng- 
ilom  of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland.  Ire- 
l.ind.  the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  I,uxemlx)urg.  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  Kingdom  of  Worway.  the 
Portuguese  Republic.  Spain,  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  the  SwIm  Confed«r«tk>n,  the  Turk- 
ish Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United 
State*  (rf  America; 

Considering    that    economic    strength   and 

jirosperlty    are  ewtntial   for   the   attainment 

f   the   p\irpo»ea  of   the  United  Nations,  the 

preservation    of    Individual    liberty   and    the 

increase  of  ►;eneral  well-being: 

Believing  that  they  can  further  these  alms 
m O.St  effectively  by  strengthening  the  tradi- 
tion of  co-operation  which  has  evolved 
.imong  them; 

Recognising  th.it  the  economic  recovery 
.and  progress  of  Europe  to  wh*ch  their  par- 
ilclpaUoji  m  the  Organisation  for  European 
Eeonomic  Co-operation  has  made  a  major 
contribution,  have  opened  new  perspectives 
for  strengthening  that  tradition  and  apply- 
ing It  to  new  tasks  and  broader  objectives; 

Convinced  that  broader  co-op«ratton  wUl 
make  a  vital  cmitrlbutlon  to  peaceful  and 
harmonious  relation*  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world; 

HecognLsing  the  Increasing  Interdepend- 
ence of  ti»elr  eoonomlea; 

Determined  by  consultatkm  and  co-opera- 
tion to  use  more  effectively  their  capacltlea 
and  poteutlalltlcs  so  aa  to  promot*  tb«  high- 
est sustainable  growth  of  their  economics 
and  Improve  the  econocnlc  and  social  well- 
being  of  their  peoples: 

Believing  that  the  economically  more  ad- 
vanced nations  should  co-operate  in  assist- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  countries 
m   process  of  economic  development; 

Recognising  that  the  further  expansion  of 
world  trade  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  favouring  the  economic  development 
of  countries  and  the  Unprovement  of  Inter- 
national economk:  relations:  and 

Determined  to  pursue  these  purposes  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  their  obligations 
in  other  international  organisations  or  Ul- 
siituUcms  In  which  they  participate  or  under 
agreements  to  which  they  are  a  party; 

Have  therefore  agreed  on  the  following 
provi.sioixs  for  the  reconstltutioa  of  the  Or- 
ganisation for  European  Economic  Co-op- 
tiration  as  Uie  OrganUatioA  for  Economic 
Co-operiition  and  Development: 

ARTICLE      1 

The  alms  of  the  Organlsathjn  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  Developtnent  (here- 
inafter called  the  "Organisation")  shall  be 
to  prontote  policies  designed: 

(a)  to  achieve  the  highest  stistalnable 
economic  growth  and  employment  and  a  ris- 


ing standard  of  living  In  Member  countries. 
while  maintaining  financial  stability,  and 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  developmeiit  of  the 
world  economy: 

(b)  to  contribute  to  sound  economic  ex- 
pansion in  Member  as  well  as  non- member 
countries  in  the  process  of  economic  devel- 
opment: and 

(c)  to  contribute  to  the  expai  sion  of 
world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  non-clscrimi- 
natory  basis  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional obligations 

ARIKI  Y.      2 

In  the  pursuit  of  the.sc  inm?.  the  I.lember.s 
agree   that   they   will,  both   Individu  illy  and 

Jointly : 

(a)  promote  the  efficient  use  of  their  eco- 
nomic resources: 

(b)  in  the  scientific  and  technological 
field,  promote  the  development  of  heir  re- 
sources, encourage  research  and  promote 
vocational  training; 

(c)  pursue  policies  designed  to  achieve 
economic  growth  and  internal  and  external 
financial  stabUity  and  to  avoid  de\elopments 
which  might  endanger  theu-  economies  or 
those  of  other  countries; 

(d)  pursue  their  efforts  to  reduce  or  abol- 
ish obstacles  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  and  current  payments  and  maintain 
and  extend  the  liberalisation  of  capital 
movements:  and 

(e»  eonuibute  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  iJoth  Member  and  non-member 
counUles  in  the  process  of  ecouoniic  devel- 
opment by  appropriate  means  and.  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  flow  of  capital  to  itJse 
countrieR.  having  regard  to  the  Importance 
to  their  economies  of  receiving  technical  as- 
sistance and  of  securing  expanding  export 
marluts. 

ARTICXK    3 

With  a  view  to  achieving  the  aims  set  or.t 
in  Article  1  and  to  fulfilling  the  undertak- 
ings contained  in  Article  2,  the  Members 
agree  that  they  will : 

(a)  keep  each  other  Informed  and  furnish 
the  Organisation  with  the  information 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
tasks; 

(b)  consult  together  on  a  continuing 
basis,  carry  out  studies  and  participate  in 
agreed  projects;  and 

(c)  co-operate  closely  and  where  appro- 
priate take  co-ordinated  act  on. 

ARTICLE    4 

The  Contracting  Parties  to  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  Members  of  the  Organisation. 

AETTCl-E    5 

In  order  to  achieve  Its  alms,  the  Organisa- 
tion nwiy: 

(a)  take  decisions  which,  except  as  other- 
wise provided,  shall  be  binding  on  all  the 
Members; 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  Members; 
and 

(c)  enter  Into  agreements  with  Members, 
non-member  States  and  International  or- 
ganisations. 

ARTICLE    6 

1.  Unless  the  Organisation  otherwise 
agrees  unanimously  for  special  cases,  deci- 
sions shall  be  taken  and  recommendations 
shall  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
the  Members. 

2.  Bach  Member  shall  have  one  vote.  If 
a  Member  absUlns  from  voting  on  a  deci- 
akaa  or  recommendation,  soch  abstention 
■hall  not  Invalidate  the  decision  or  rectnn- 
maadatlon.  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
otter  Members  but  not  to  the  abstaining 
Member. 

3.  No  decision  shall  be  binding  on  any 
Member  until  It  has  compiled  with  the  re- 
qQlmncnts  of  Its  own  constitutional  pro- 
cedures.     The   other    Members    may    agree 


that  such  a  decision   shall   apply  provision- 
ally to  them. 

ARTICLE    7 

A  Council  composed  of  all  the  Members 
shall  be  the  body  from  which  all  acts  of 
the  Organisation  derive.  The  Council  may 
meet  in  ses.'^iuns  of  Ministers  or  of  Perma- 
nent Representatives. 

ARTICLE    8 

The  Council  shall  designate  ea«h  year  a 
Chairman,  who  shall  preside  at  its  nMni»- 
terial  session:.,  and  two  Vice-Chairmeu.  The 
Chairman  ni;iy  be  designated  to  Eer\e  one 
additional  coi.becutive  term. 

ARTICLE    9 

The  Council  may  establish  an  E.xecntive 
Committee  and  snch  subsidiary  bodies  as 
may    be    required    for    the    achievement    of 

the  aims  of  the  Organisation. 

AKTICLE     10 

1.  .\  Secretary-General  resjxjiisible  to  the 
Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  He  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  or  more  Deputy  Secretaries-General 
i.r  Assistant  Secretaries-General  appointed 
by  the  Council  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary-General. 

2.  The  Secretary -General  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  meeting  at  sessions 
of  Permanent  Representatives.  He  shall  a»- 
sist  the  Council  in  all  appropriate  ways  and 
may  submit  proposals  to  the  Council  or  to 
any    other   body   of  the   Organisation. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

1.  The  Secretary-General  shall  appoint 
such  staffs  as  the  Organisation  may  require 
in  accordance  with  plans  of  organisation  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.  Staff  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  CounclT. 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  international 
character  of  the  Organisation,  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Deputy  or  Assistant  Secretariea- 
Ceneral  and  the  staff  shall  neither  seek  nor 
receive  instructions  from  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers or  from  any  Government  or  authority 
external  to  the  Organisation. 

ARTTCLE    1 2 

Upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  determine,  the  Organisation 
may: 

(a)  address  communications  to  non- 
member  States  or  organisations; 

(b)  establish  and  maintain  relations  with 
non-member  States  or  organisations;  and 

(c)  invite  non-member  Governments  or 
organisations  to  participate  in  activities  of 
the  Organisation. 

ARTICLE    13 

Representation  In  the  Organisation  of  the 
European  Communities  established  by  the 
Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  18th  April. 
1951.  and  25th  March.  1957.  shaH  be  as  de- 
fined in  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to 
this  Convention. 

ARTICLE     1 4 

1.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  Signatories  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  requirements. 

2.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accept- 
ance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  hereby  desig- 
nated as  depositary  Government. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force: 

(a)  before  30th  September,  1961,  upon  the 
deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance by  all  the  Signatories;  or 

(b)  on  30th  September,  1961.  If  by  that 
date  fifteen  Signatories  or  more  have  de- 
posited such  instruments  as  regards  those 
Signatories;  and  thereafter  as  regards  any 
other  Signatory  upon  the  deposit  of  its  In- 
strument of  ratification  ot  acceptance; 

(c)  after  30th  September,  1961.  but  not 
later  than  two  years  from  the  signature  ct 
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thU  Convention,  upon  the  deposit  of  such 
Instruments  by  fifteen  Signatories,  a«  re- 
gards thoee  Slgnatorlea;  and  therearter  as  re- 
gitrda  any  other  Signatory  upon  the  depoult 
of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification  or  accept- 
unce 

4.  Any  Signatory  which  haa  not  aepi>6iu?d 
Its  Instrument  of  ratification  or  acceptiince 
when  the  Convention  comes  Into  force  may 
take  part  In  the  activities  of  the  Organisa- 
tion upon  conditions  to  be  determined  bv 
agreement  between  the  Organisation  and 
such  Signatory 

AKTICLZ     tS 

When  this  Convention  comes  Into  force  the 
reconstltutlon  of  the  Organisation  for  Euro- 
pean Economic  Co-operation  shall  take  ef- 
fect, and  Its  alms,  organs,  powers  and  name 
Bhall  thereupon  be  as  provided  herein  The 
legal  personality  possessed  by  the  Organisa- 
tion for  European  Economic  Co-opera' ijii 
shall  continue  in  the  Organisation,  but  de- 
cisions, recommendations  and  resolutions  of 
the  Or»<anlsatlon  for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation shall  require  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cil t^)  be  effective  after  the  coming  into  ft)rce 
of  this  Convention. 

AKTICUI    IS 

The  Council  may  decide  to  Invite  any  Gov- 
ernment prepared  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  membership  to  accede  to  this  Convention 
Such  decisions  shall  be  unanimous,  provided 
that  for  any  particular  case  the  Council  may 
unanimously  decide  the  permit  abstention 
in  which  case,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  8.  the  decision  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  the  Members  Accession 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  deposit  of  an  in- 
strument of  accession  with  the  depositary 
Government. 

AXTtCI^    17 

A  ly  Contracting  Party  may  terminate  tho 
api  llcatlon  of  this  Convention  to  Itself  by 
gl. ing  twelve  months'  notice  to  that  effect 
to  the  depositary  Government. 

ABTICXX    la 

The  Headquarters  oX  the  OrganisaMon 
shall  be  la  Paris,  unless  the  Counril  agrees 
otherwise 

ARTICLE    >• 

The  legal  capacity  of  the  Organlsatlnn  and 
the  privileges,  exemptions,  and  Immunities 
of  the  Organisation,  Its  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives to  It  of  the  Members  shall  be  as 
provided  In  Supplementary  Protocol  No  2 
to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLX   90 

1  Each  year  in  accordance  with  Financial 
Regulations  adopted  by  the  Council,  the  Sec- 
retary-General shall  present  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  approval  an  annual  budget,  accountjj. 
and  such  subsidiary  budgets  as  the  Council 
shall  request 

2  General  expenses  of  the  Organisation. 
a"*  agreed  by  the  Council,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  a  scale  to  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Council.  Other  expendi- 
ture shall  be  financed  on  such  basis  as  the 
Council  may  decide. 

ARTICLX    21 

Upon  the  receipt  of  any  Instrument  (^f 
ratification,  acceptance  or  accession,  or  of 
nny  notice  of  termination,  the  depositary 
Government  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  all 
the  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  Organisation 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  empowered,  have  ap- 
pended their  signatures  to  this  Convention. 

D-me  in  Paris,  this  fourteenth  day  of  De- 
cember, Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty,  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  both  tcxu 
blng  equally  authentic.  In  a  single  copy 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  depositary 


Crovernment,    by    whom    certified    copies    will 
be  Communicated  to  all  the  Signatories. 
For  the  Federal  Rr-publlc  of  Germany 
ludwic  e^mard 
.Albert  Hilgcr   van 

.-k  HERPrNBBHCi 

For  the  Repuhl:  ■     f  .Au.^'r:H 

Bri'No   Krci.sky 
D«    Fritz   B<k-x 

For  the  KuiKd'm  of  Belgium 

P       WloNT 
H      (HKRtNT 
por   Caiiad.i 

DoNAiD    M     F^riMtNc, 
George  H    Hkt^s 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 

jK.ViS    C_)TT>)    Kr*g 
For  Spam 

Fernando   M    Castiei.la 
A    Ullastres 

P\ir  the  United  States  of  America 

DOUC.LAS  DlLlON 

W    Randoiph  Burgess 

For  the  Fremh  Republlr 

M     COfVE    :)E    MlTRVILLE 

Baumgartntr 

Fi»r  t!.e  Kingdom  of  Greece 

A   Protopapadakis 
For  Ireland 

StAN     O     LOINSIGH 

For  the  Republic  .jf  Iceland 

CfTLFl  Th    Gislason 

For  the  Italian  Republic 

Giuseppe  Pei.i.a 
Carlo  Rus.so 

For  the  Grancl  Duchy  of  Luxembourg 

E     .SCHAIS 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway 

Hai  VARD  Lani.c 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

J      LlNS 

Stikker 

Ff)r  the  Portuguese  Republic 

J     G     CORREIA  DE  OLIVEIRA 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland 

Selwyn  Lloto 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 

OUNNAR  Lance 
For  the  Swiss  C'.'nfederatlon 

Max  Petitpierre 
For  the  Turkish  Republic; 

Alk  an 


Supplementary  Pri^/tocol  No  1  to  the  Con- 
vention ON  THE  ORGANKSATION  FOR  ECO- 
NOMIC    Co-OPERArioN     AND    DEVELOPMENT 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Organisation  for  Eonomic  Co-operation  and 
Development. 

Have    agreed    as    follows 

1  Representation  in  the  Organisation  for 
Economli'  Co-operation  and  Development  of 
the  European  Communities  esiiibli.shed  by 
the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  R<jme  of  18th  April, 
1951.  and  25th  Mar^h.  1957  shall  be  deter- 
mines in  accordance  with  the  Institutional 
provisions  of   those  Treaties 

2  The  Commtssions  of  'he  European 
Economic  Communl'y  and  (if  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  nn  well  as  the 
High  Authority  of  the  E^uropean  Coal  and 
Steel  Commuiuty  shall  take  part  in  the 
work    of    that    Organisation 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  empowered,  have 
appended   their  signatures  to  this  Prot.icol 

Done  In  Paris,  thus  four'eenth  day  of 
December,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty,  in 
the  English  and  French  langviages,  b<jth 
texts  being  equally  authentic,  In  a  single 
copy  which  shall  be  deposited  with  tlie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom 
certified  copies  will  be  communicated  to  all 
the    Signatories 

For  the  Federal  Republic   if  Germany 

Lt'DW'IG  Eriiaro 
Albert  Hilcer  van 
schexpfnberg 


For  the  Republic  of  Austria 

Bruno    Krei.sk y 
Dr    Fritz  Bock 

For  the  Kingdom  nt  Belgium 

P     WiGNY 

R     CK  krbnt 

For  Canada 

Donald   M     Fleming 

GEoROE  H    HEEJi 

For  tlie  Kingdom  "I  Denmark 

Jens  Otto  Krag 
For  Spain  . 

Fernando   M    Ca.stiei  i  a 
A   Ullastre.s 
For    'he   Utuied   States  of   America: 
Doi'Gi^s  Dillon 

W       RANtK>LPH     BURGrSK 

F'lr   tlir   French   Republic 

M      COUVE    DE    MURVILl.E 

Baumcartner 
Fo:    111'-   King   ol   Greece 

A   Protopapadakis 

For    Ireland 

SeAn   6  LOINSIGH 

For  the  Republic  of  Iceland 

CiYLPi  Th   Gislason 

For    the    Italian    Republic 

Giuseppe  Pella 
Carlo  Ru.sso 

For    th?   Grand   Duchy  of   Luxembourg 

E     SCHAUS 

For   the  Kingdom   of  Norway: 

Hai  VARD  Lan(.e 
For    the   Kingdom   of    the  Netherlands 

J     Lu  N  s 

STIKKER 

hor    'he    Portuguese   Republic. 

J     G     C'JRREIA  DE  OLIVEIRA 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and   Northern    Ireland. 

Selwyn  Lloyd 
For    '  Me   Kingdom  of   Sweden 

Gunnar  Lange 
For    the    Swiss    Ci-nfederation  ■ 

Max  Petitpiebre 
For    the    I  urkish    Republic; 

Alican 

SUPPLKMKNTARY  PRoT<XoL  No  2  TO  THE  Co.N- 
Vt.NTUl.N  ON  THE  ORGANLSATIt)N  TOR  ECO- 
NOMIC Co-opzration  and    Development 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Organisatltjn  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (hereinafter  called  the  '  Or- 
g.mlsatlon    i  . 

Have  agreed  as  folltjws 

The  Organisation  shall  have  legal  capacity 
and  the  Organisation,  its  ofTlclala.  anr'  repre- 
sentatives to  it  of  the  Members  shall  be 
entitled  to  privileges,  exemptions,  and  im- 
munities  as   foMows 

(ai  in  the  territory  of  the  Contracting 
P.irtles  to  the  Convention  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  of  16th  April.  1M8,  the 
legal  capacity,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  provided  for  In  Supplementary 
Protix^ol   No     1    to   that  Conventhjn. 

ibi  in  Canada,  the  legal  capacity,  priv- 
ileges exemptions,  and  immunities  provided 
for  111  any  ligreement  or  arrangement  on 
legal  capacity  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
inununlties  entered  Int  between  the  Gov- 
ernment (jf  Canada  and  the  Organisation; 

ic)  in  the  United  States,  the  legal  capac- 
ity privileges,  exemptions,  and  Immunities 
under  the  International  Organisation  Im- 
munities Ai  t  provided  for  in  Executive  Order 
No     10i:l:i  of  27th  June.   1950;    and 

id>  elsewhere,  the  legal  capacity,  priv- 
ileges exemptions,  and  Immunities  provided 
for  111  any  agreement  or  arrangement  on 
legal  c.ipacity.  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  entered  into  between  the  Go\  - 
ernment  concerned  and  the  Organisation 

In  Witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  empowered,  have 
appended  their  signatures  to  this  Protocol. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  fourteenth  day  of  De- 
cember. Nineteen  Hundred  and  Slxtv.  in  the 


F,iib;Ilsh  and  French  lartguages.  both  texts 
being  equally  nirthentlc,  in  a  single  copy 
which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govem- 
niciit  of  the  French  Republic,  by  whom  cer- 
titled  copies  vflll  be  communicated  to  all  the 
signatories 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

LUDWIC   Ehhard 
I  Albert  Hilgtr  yaw 
Scheepenbeec 
For  the  Republic  of  Austria: 

I        Bbuno  Kreiskt 
'        Dr.  Fritz  Bock 
For   the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

P.  WlGNY 
j  R.  OCKRENT 

For  Canada- 

Donald  M.  Fleming 
Gkorge   H    Hxxa 

For  tl-.c  Kingdom  of  Denmark; 

J  O.Kbac 

For  Spain; 

FtRMANDO    M.   Castiella 

A.  ULLA.STRtS 

For  the  United  Slates  of  America: 
DOUGLAS  DilloW 

W.  Randolph  Burgess 

For  the  French  Republic; 

M.    CoUVE    DE    MURVILLE 

Baumgaxtneb 

For  the  Kuigtlom  of  Greece: 

A  Protopapadakis 

For  I.-eUnd 

Sean  6  Loinsigh 

For   the  Republic  ol  Iceland: 

Gylfi  Th   Gislason 

For  the  Italian  Republic: 

Giuseppe  Pella 
Cablo  Russo 

For  the  CWand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

E.  SCHAUS 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

Halvabs  Lancb 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

J.  LZTNS 
SrtKKXB 

For    the   Portuguese   Republic: 

J    G.  COBBEIA  DC  OUVEIXA 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and    Northern    Ireland: 

SillWTN  LLOTO 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden: 

Gunnar  Laicgx 

For  the  Swiss  C+m federation: 

Max  PETiTFiEaax 

Fv>r   the  Turkish  Republic: 

AUCAN 


Senator  Wilet  If  you  will  turn  to  article 
5(ai  It  says:  "Take  decisions  which,  except 
aa  otherwise  provided,  shall  be  Mndtng  on 
all  the  Members  ■• 

The  phrase  "except  as  otherwise  prorided," 
is   covered    in    article   6,  am   1  right? 

Secretary  Dillon.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Wilet  I  refer  particularly  to  sub- 
paragraph 3  of  article  6:  "No  decision  shall 
be  binding  on  any  Member  until  It  has 
(oripUed  »-lth  the  requirements  of  Itt  own 
constitutional    procedures." 

I  think  that  Is  very  plain.  Let  us  take 
a  case.  As  1  understand  It,  the  Prealdent 
ha*  authority  to  require  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  all  goods  manufactured  in  this 
country  and  shipped  abroad  uiKler  mutual 
security— 50  percent — be  shipped  in  Ameri- 
can b^jttoms;  is  that  right? 

.Secretary  Dillon.  Te«. 
Senator  Wilet.  My  question  is  this:  That 
IS  not  In  the  Constitution;  that  la  an  au- 
thority that  Is  lodged  In  him.  SuppoatMg, 
pursuant  to  article  3.  which  proridea  that 
the  signatories  agree  to:  "Pursue  poUeies 
designed  to  achieved  ecotiomlc  growth  and 
internal  and  external  flnanctal  stability 
and  to  avoid  developments  which  ml^t  en- 
danger their  economies  or  those  at  other 
countries";  our  represcntatlTe  slgas  aa  agree- 
ment,   that    only    35    pereeot    need    to   be 


shipped  In  American  bottoms.     What  would 
happen  to  that  treaty? 

Secretary  Dillon.  The  U.S.  representative 
could  aot  enter  Into  such  an  agreement. 
since  It  would  be  contrary  to  existing  US 
law.  However,  to  continue  your  example,  If 
the  law  were  changed  to  give  the  President 
the  power  and  if  he  had  authorized  the 
U  S.  representative  to  enter  Into  such  an 
agreement,  that  would  be  a  binding  agree- 
ment. But  you  would  not  need  thts  treaty 
to  effect  that  result. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  a  number  of  the  European 
countries,  seven  or  eight  rjf  them,  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  us  to  do  that,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  for  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

They  have  come  over  find  have  had  con- 
ferences where  they  have  all  come  together 
and  met  with  us  I  myself  argued  with 
them  at  length. 

We  have  always  refused  to  do  that,  and 
we  will  continue  to  refuse  to  do  it  because 
of  the  existing  law  and  because  we  think  it 
Is  unfair  to  the  American  merchant  marine, 
and    the    mere    fact    that    this    organization 

exists 

Senator  Wilet.  You  mean  It  would  be  a 
valid  agreement? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  would  be  a  valid 
agreement,  sure. 

Mr.  Ball.  Whether  or  not  Uierc  was  a 
treaty. 

Senator  Wilet.  Yes. 

Secretary  Dillon.  Whether  or  not  there 
was  a  treaty.  This  treaty  has  nothing  to  do 
with  lU  being  a  valid  agreement. 

president's    relationship   to    us. 

BEPaaSENTATIVB     TO     OECO 

Senator  Wilet.  In  spite  of  the  President's 
specific  authority  under  the  law  of  the 
eountry.  this  one  Individual  representing  us 
could  sign  such  an  agreement? 

Secretary  Dillon.  No.  this  one  Individual 
could  only  sign  an  agreement  of  that  nature 
at  the  direction  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  President.  He  could  not  Just  sign  it 
on  his  own. 

Senator    Wilet.  You    are    assuming    that 
the   President   gave  him  the  authority. 
Secretary  Dillon.  That  Is  right. 
Senator  Wilxt.  My  hypothetical  case  did 
not  have  that  assumption. 
Secretary  Dillon.  I  see. 
Senator   Wiltt.  My   assiunptlon   was   that 
our  representative  went  contrary  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  President. 

Secretary  Dillon.  Oh,  well,  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  any  authority  to  act. 

Mr.  Ball.  He  would  not  hare  the  authority 
to  enter  Into  any  such  agreement. 
Secretary  Dillon.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.   Ball.  He   has   only    the   authority   to 
carry  out  the  directions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Senator  Hickenlooptr.  Where  do  you  find 
that  in  this  treaty? 

Mr.  Ball.  This  Is  simply  a  matter  of  the 
way  In  which  matters  of  this  kind  are 
conducted. 

Senator  Wilet.  My  point  Is  this.  We  are 
living  In  a  period  where  men,  even  acting 
under  the  authority,  as  you  say,  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, sometimes  act  contrary  to  what  the 
Executive  thinks.  The  Executive  could 
probably  remove  him. 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  United 
States  for  a  fellow 


Senator  Wiley.  That  is  not  what  the 
treaty  says. 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
our  constitutional  processes  for  someone  to 
tfth^  an  action  that  disobeyed  the  President 
<rf  the  United  States  when  he  was  working 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Wilet.  You  interpret  that.  then. 
aa  maaninc  that  any  plenipotentiary  of  this 
Government  who  acts  contrary  to  what  you 


might  say  were  the  best  interests  of  this 
Government  is  violating  the  constitutional 
provisions. 

Secretary  Dillon.  No,  contrary  to  the 
express  direction  of  the  President,  because 
he  gets  all  his  authority 

Senator  Wilet.  You  have  used  the  words 
"expressed  direction"  there.  Article  2  pro- 
vides: "In  the  pursuit  of  these  alms,  the 
Members  agree  that  they  will,  both  In- 
dividually and  jointI>v  •  *  •  (d)  pursue 
their  efforts  to  reduce  or  abolish  obstacles 
to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and 
current  payments  and  maintain  and  extend 
the   liberalisation  of   capital  movements." 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  tremendously 
large  delegation  of  authority.  Article  2^e) 
adds  that  we  agree  to  "contribute  to  tlie 
economic  development  of  both  Member  and 
non-member  countries."  In  this  age  men 
differ  so  much  as  to  what  is  in  the  beat 
interests  of  our  country.  A  lot  of  people 
right  now  think  that  we  should  at  times 
have  quotas  and  at  times  impose  duties  U) 
protect  our  interests.  Agreements  like  that 
could  be  made  under  this  provision,  if  I 
read   it  correctly. 

STATUS  OF  1".S.  representative  TO  OECD 

Mr.  Ball.  Senator,  it  la  my  understanding, 
and  we  can  supply  the  committee  with  a 
memorandum  on  this,  if  the  committee 
would  like,  that  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Council  would  act  on 
instructions  from  the  Executive.  There  is 
no  FKJSBiblllty  whatever  of  a  situation  In 
which  he  would  act  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Executive.  He  wouki  act  pursuant 
to  explicit  Instructions.  The  aituation  is 
really  one  where  the  Executive  can  act  only 
if  it  has  the  powers,  which  exist  regardless 
of  the  OECD  convention,  and  the  repre- 
sentative acts  only  when  be  is  directed  by 
the  Executive. 

So  that  as  far  as  the  possibUlty  of  the 
United  States  being  bound  in  a  situation 
like  this,  that  situation  Is  not  affected  at 
all    by    this   convention. 

Senator  Wilet.  I  think  there  Is  another 
angle  to  this  that  we  must  consider.  As- 
suming you  are  right,  we  are  agreed  now 
that  there  is  delegated  the  authority  to  deal 
with  the  tariff,  arrange  qtiotas  and  do  other 
things  within  the  provisions  of  this  lan- 
guage. I  am  not  saying  that  our  President 
would  do  it.  I  am  simply  saying  that  tt  Is 
a  pretty  serious  matter  In  this  age  when 
we  are  not  sure  where  we  are  going.  Is 
there  authority  to  do  that  very  thing — re- 
arrange duties  and  Import  quotas?  Am  I 
wrong  about  that? 

FEESIDENT'S    power    NOT   ENLARGED 

Mr.  Ball,  I  would  say  this,  sir:  There  are 
other  indications  of  American  policy  along 
the  lines  of  the  aims  expressed  in  artieie 
2,  InclvKiing,  erf  course,  docMstic  legislation. 
There  Is  nothing  In  article  2  which  in  any 
way  enlarges  the  powers  ol  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  nothing  that  gives  him  any  pow- 
ers which  he  does  not  already  have,  and 
there  is  no  intention  to  utilize  this  conven- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  tariff  or  quota  nego- 
tiation or  of  any  trade  negotiations  of  that 
kind. 

If  the  President  wanted  to  conduct  a  tariff 
negotiation  he  could  do  so  within  the  llmkts 
of  the  powers  given  him  by  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  without  regard  to 
this  convention  and  without  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council. 

This  does  not  In  any  way  enlarge  the 
possibility  of  the  President's  seeking  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Wilet.  But  it  says  here:  "Pursue 
policies  designed  to  achieve  economic  growth 
and  Internal  and  external  financial  sUbllity 
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Marrh    if; 


and  to  avoid  developmenu  which  inuhr.  en- 
danger their  economlM  or  those  of  other 
countries   ' 

That  language  Is  pretty  broad,  tu  nie  .it 
lea^t  As  I  say.  In  thU  particular  peruxl  we 
WHnt  Uj  stop,  look,  and  listen;  and  that  is 
my  only  purpose  In  bringing  these  que.stlons 
to  the  fore      Thank  you.     I  have  to  leave 

The  Chairman  I  Just  want  to  remind  the 
Seutitor  that  this  was  negotiated  under  the 
authority  of  President  BUenhower  and  by 
his  own  agency  TTils  U  not  a  Demo<:-ratlc 
treaty 

Senator  Wiley  I  am  glad  you  ren^ind  nn- 
although  I  dUl  know  tbat.  I  want  to  he 
frank  and  say  that  no  matter  who  It  was  m 
the  first  Instance  who  gave  birth  t<T  It  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  we  have  8;ot  a  healthv 
baby  here  who  Is  not  going  to  kick  up  .\ 
fuss  tn  our  economy;   that  Is  all 

The  Chairman  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I  believe 

Senator  Gor«;  I  wish,  flrst.  to  Inquire 
about  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  which 
this  country  would  agree. 

Senator  Wiliy.  Will  you  pardi>n  m"  Just 
a  minute  I  wjuld  like  to  make  sure  that 
we  get   thU  meinorandum  of  lnterpret<iti"n 

Mr.  Ball.   Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presider^t,  it 
.seems  to  me  imperative  that  the  United 
States  become  a  member  of  the  Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  The  free  world  nations 
must  consult  together  and  plan  together 
on  common  scientific,  technologic,  and 
economic  problems  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  the  developing  nation.s 
we  are  trying  to  help.  These  problems 
cannot  be  .solved  by  nations  acting 
alone;  working  together,  we  can  solve 
them. 

Fortunately  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition within  the  free  world  that  our 
security  rests  not  alone  up)on  military 
unity;  it  depends  also  upon  good  rela- 
tionships involving  money  and  trade 
Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  degree 
of  strength  we  derive  from  military  unity 
is  directly  related  to  our  unity  in  these 
other  important  fields. 

This  principle  underlay  an  important 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Atlantic  Con- 
gress in  London  almoflt  2  years  ago.  At 
this  meeting,  which  brought  together 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  from  the  NATO 
countries,  I  was  privileged  to  sei-ve  as 
cochairmaii  of  the  U.S.  committee  and 
chairman  of  the  political  committee. 

Our  resolution  pointed  out  the  need 
for  economic  growth  with  stable  prices 
and  stable  exchange  rates,  as  well  as  the 
need  for  high  levels  of  employment  and 
living  standards  in  all  free  world  na- 
tions. We  recommended  that  govern- 
ments pursue  policies  designed  to  meet 
these  needs  and  to  promote  greater  free- 
dom of  trade  and  currencies  by  reducing 
tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  reco«nized 
that  Kaps  exist  in  arrangements  for  col- 
laboration in  resolving  these  problems 
of  the  Atlantic  Community.  One  of  our 
proposals  for  bridging  these  gaps  and 
nchieving  our  other  alms  called  for 
tran-sforming  a:,  existing  economic  or- 
ganization limited  to  some  European 
nations  into  one  which  would  span  the 
Atlantic  Ocoan  to  include  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Such  an  enlarged  organization,  we 
said  should  be  charged  with: 

Fust,  giving  immediate  and  urgent  at- 
tention to  utufying  the  European  Eco- 


nomic Commuiuty  with  the  other  ocun- 
oniies  of  We.st<'rn  Europe  and  the  free 
world  consistent  with  the  provision.s  of 
the  General  Agre^'meiu  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs  and  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter 

Second,  promolinti  coordinated  fii.cal. 
monetary.  anJ  other  pohcies  for  expan- 
sion  and  staLih/ation  of  thr  North  At- 
lantic econoniuvs. 

And  third,  cooiduuitiiig  national  poli- 
cies and  developing  c<xipfrati\e  policies 
for  speeding  up  the  economic  progres-s 
of  the  Atlant.c  Cnmir.unity  and  of  the 
world 

That  v\as  2  years  ago.  Now  many  of 
the.se  aims  have  been  embodied  in  the 
OECD  Treaty  before  us  It  is  a  treaty 
which,  insofar  as  our  Goveiiiment  i.s 
concerned,  has  received  bipartisan  sup- 
port at  the  executive  level  It  was  nego- 
tiated under  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, and  the  Kennedy  administration  i.s 
asking  that  it  be  ratified  The  .same 
spirit  of  bipa.tisan.ship  should  b*-  car- 
ried forward  by  this  body 

Any  fears  that  our  participation  m 
OECD  would  infringe  on  the  .sovereignly 
of  the  United  States  are,  in  my  opinion, 
groundle.'^^,  The  treaty  itself  gives  this 
counti-y.  aj5  wi'U  a.s  each  other  partici- 
pant, a  veto  over  any  recommendation 
or  decision  by  OECD.  In  addition,  any 
such  decision  must  conform  U->  the  con- 
stitutional procedures  of  a  participating 
country  before  it  can  become  binding 
upon  that  country.  Finally,  to  remove 
all  doubt,  the  proposal  now  before  us  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Senate  that 
our  participation  give.s  the  President  no 
powers  beyond  tho.se  he  already  ha.s 

What  this  til  aly  does  i.s  to  commit  this 
Nation  to  consult  with  the  19  other 
OECD  nations  and  them  with  us.  Out 
of  these  consultations.  I  am  certain,  will 
come  more  harmonious  relationships 
among  the  free  world  nations  and  a 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  burden  of 
aid  to  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  urge  tiie  St*  i ate  to  ratify  the  treaty 

Mr  President,  a  telegram  from  the 
U.S.  sponsors  of  the  Declaration  of  At- 
lantic Unity  to  Senator  Fitlbright.  ajid 
a  column  by  Walter  Lippmann  m  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  8, 
are  pertinent  to  the  proposition  we  aie 
discussing  here  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  telegram  w»  re  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

FtBRt  \KY      14       1961. 

Hf)n    J    W    FviHP.  '.Hr 
U  S    Senator, 
Senatf  Office  Biiiid\rig, 
Washington,  D  C 

We  the  undersigned  US  sponsors  of  the 
Declaration  of  Alantlc  Unity  respectfully 
urge  the  Fureun  I'Pl.itlons  Comnuttee  t<i  re- 
p<.)rt  favorably  tie  Orgiini/atson  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperatlou  and  Development  Con- 
vention We  bell  >ve  such  action  will  le.id 
both  to  the  Improvement  of  the  ec  inomy 
of  this  country,  l-icreased  trade  within  the 
.Atlantic  Commun  ty  and  more  effective  a^- 
sKstance  to  the  ceveloplng  n.itlDns  Tins 
request  is  al.so  sup[X)rted  by  t!ie  lollowiii:? 
U  S  signers  of  th»  DerlMration  of  Atlanti." 
Unity 

Herbert  .A-jur.  Frrti.lt  .Mtschul,  Elliott  V 
Bell,  William  Bentjn.  Jacob  Blausteln    Rob- 


ert   Wu>.>tt.->    Biib.'?     Gov      Edmund    O     Brown 
Percual      V      Brundagc,      Harry     A       Bullis 
Viinnevar     Bush      James     F.     Byrnes,    James 
B.      Conant,      Norman      Cousins,       Gardner 
CowU-.s     Colgate    W     Darden.    Clifford    Du\lt>. 
F    Trubee  Da.  i«/ii    Lewis  W    Douglas,  David 
I)ubiusk>,  Mark.  Elhrid^je.  Benjamin  Falrle>« 
Hfiiry  C    Fl<)\*cr    Jr  ,   Henry  Ford  II.  WlUiiini 
<■     Fo.ster.    John    W     Gardner.    W     ht     John 
Ci  vrvkood,   Lincoln  Gtirdon.   J'jseph   C     CJrev. 
K.'iiest    A     Gross,    Learned     Hand.    Albert    ,» 
H.iycs.    Wayne    L     Hays.    William    R     Ht  ru<i 
fhrlsllun     A.     Herter.     Henry     W      Hobson 
Ernest    M     HopkSu.s.    Palmer    Hoyt.    Senator 
Hubert    Humphrey    .Senator  Jacob   K    J^wlts. 
I.erLiy    Johnson     Robert    I,    Johnson     Erii-    A 
J'llinston.    Wilbur    K     Jordan.    Senator    E.st<'- 
Kefauver.    Henry    A      Kl.sstn^'<r      Herbert     H 
lebiniin,    Mrs    Oswald    B     Lord.    Senator    Eu- 
^fuf  M^r.irthv.  John  W    McCormack    Theo- 
(Iwre  R    Ml  Keldln.  Robert   McKlnney    Ge<.r,;i' 
Me.my     Mrs      Robert     W     Patter.son      Mundy 
I     Pe.»lp     -stuiirt    D     Pear!     William    Phillip.'. 
Philip    D     rtee<l     Walter    Reuther.   Charl"s    .s 
Rliyne        Elmo       Roper.       Harry       Schermai. 
Adolph     W      Schmidt      Georee     N      Shuster 
Charles   M    SpofTord,   Robert  G     Sproul.   Wil- 
liam   H     Standley,    Miss    Anna    Lord    Slrau.ss 
ChireiK-e    K     Streit     Charles    P     Taft      Harry 
s     Truman.    Tracy    S     V.>orhees.    Arthur    K 
Wat.<;r)n      Jerauld     Wright      Qulncy     Wright 
Henry  M    Wrl.ston.  Owen  D    Youn?    Wi::i,i!ii 
/eckT.dorf     Har>>ld   L    Z.ellerbach 
Will    I.     Clayton 
William    H     Draper.    Jr 
HecH    MooRr 

LlTHCOW     OSBORNF 

Hans    Christian     Sonnf 


After  Marshall  Aid 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann  i 

Except  fnr  Senator  Capihart.  who  did  not 
vote,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
unanimously  In  favor  of  the  treaty  which 
*ill  m.ike  thl.s  country  a  mem»)er  of  OECD 
I  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co<)f>eratlon 
.itul  I^-velopment  I .  The  Senate  committee 
has  however,  attached  to  Its  re[>ort  an  In- 
terpretation and  explanation  of  the  Intent 
•  f  the  .Senate  Nothing  In  the  treaty  gives 
the  Executive  any  power  beyond  what  the 
President  now  has  The  interpretation  Is 
undoubtedly  correct  It  Is  surely  quite 
harmle.ts  It  is  also  quite  unnecessary,  as  a 
reading  of  the  treat  >  particularly  article  VI 
will  show 

Nothing  can  be  remmmended  or  declde<l  by 
the  Organization  except  by  unarUm'iu.s  con- 
sent That  Is  to  say  each  member  has  a 
veto  Moreover,  "no  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  any  member  until  It  has  compiled 
with  the  requirements  of  its  own  constitu- 
tional procedures  ■  The  rlght«  of  Congres.*; 
are  wholly  safeguarded 

Thus  in  no  sense  of  the  word  Is  tlie  OECD 
a  supranational  organization  which  can 
override  the  sovereign  pKjwer  of  any  nation 
What   then   is  It  >     And  why  Is  U  Important  ' 

The  best  way  to  get  at  what  It  Is  I.s 
t.i  begin  by  notlnp  that  today,  wiihoii' 
the  treaty  the  President  has  the  con.sti- 
t'.itlonal  jxjwer  to  do  all  that  the  trea'v 
proposes  th.it  he  should  do  The  treaty 
commits  18  West  European  countries  plus 
Canada  and  the  UiUted  States  to  ctm.sult 
They  are  to  con.sult  In  order  tii  co<->perate 
for  economic  stability  and  growth  and  in 
assisting  the  underdex eloped  countries  The 
President  already  has  ihc  power.  If  he  chooses 
to  use  It  to  consult  with  (jfher  govern- 
ments on  all  of  these  subjects  If  out 
of  these  consultatiors  come  proposals  re- 
quliiiig  specific  actions,  the  President  must 
go  back  to  Congres-s  unless  the  a«.iion  hus 
already  been  authorized  He  can  spend  no 
money  that  is  not  appropriated,  he  can  make 
no  li>ans  that  are  not  authorized,  he  can 
change  no  tariff  sche<lule  except  as  a\ithor- 
i/ed    under    the    Trade    Agreements    Act 

Why  then  Is  It  lrnjx>rtant  to  establi.sh 
In  ,v  solemn   treaty  the  commitment   to  onx- 
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suit?  It  Is  Important  because  In  committing 
ourselvea  to  consult,  we  receive  the  commit- 
ment of  the  19  other  nations  which  oomprUe 
all  the  great  economic  powers  ol  the  non- 
Communist  world  except  for  Japan.  Ja- 
pan Is  now  a  member  of  the  Development  As- 
sistance group  dealing  with  the  underde- 
veloped countries  and  may  Join  the  OBCD. 
In  return  for  our  commitment  to  consult 
with  them,  we  get  the  right  to  be  consulted 
by  them.  This  U  a  valuable  right  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  still  uncompleted  nego- 
tiations with  West  Germany,  as  will  be  shown 
In  the  forthcoming  discussions  about  the 
trade  policies  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries and  the  nations  ol  the  European  free 
trade  area. 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  this  treaty  was 
negotiated  and  signed  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  that  It  Is  being  ratified 
under  the  Kennedy  administration.  This 
shows  that  before  the  change  of  administra- 
tion the  need  which  the  treaty  meets  had 
become  clear  to  P^resldent  Elsenhower,  Mr. 
Herter.  and  Mr.  Dillon.  It  had  become  clear 
that  with  the  phenomenal  economic  recovery 
of  Western  E^lrope,  In  which  this  country 
played  a  historic  part  our  relations  with 
Western   Europe  were  greatly  altered. 

At  the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan  In  1948 
the  relations  l)etween  West  Europe  and  the 
United  States  were  those  of  beneficiary  and 
patron,  protected  and  protector.  With 
European  recovery,  though  we  are  still  the 
biggest  economic  power,  the  relationship  Is 
mutual  as  between  equals.  Instead  of  the 
patron  and  the  protector,  we  are  the  p>art- 
ner.  and  to  conserve  and  promote  otir  Inter- 
ests, we  need  to  have  recognized,  as  this 
treaty  does,  our  right  to  participate  In  the 
dlsctisslons,  to  t>e  consvilted,  to  be  fully  in- 
formed, and  to  be  listened  to  In  the  field  of 
high  international  economic  policy. 

In  the  time  of  the  Uarshall  plan  we  had 
the  power  of  the  lart  word.  Since  the 
European  recovery  we  (<hall  have  In  an  or- 
ganization like  the  OECD  the  Influence 
which  stems  from  our  size,  our  economic 
Importance,  and  the  enlightenment  of  our 
policy  It  Is  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  very  good 
sign.  It  seems  to  me,  thut  we  shall  be  ratify- 
ing this  treaty  not  as  a  favor  to  our  friends 
handed  down  from  above,  but  because  thla 
treaty  provides  us  with  a  respectable,  a 
recognized,  and  an  orderly  Instrument  for 
defending  our  rights  lUid  promoting  our 
Interests. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
memorandums  which  may  be  helpful  to 
an  understanding  of  the  treaty  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

SOMK   OBSiavATTONs   ON    OATT   un   How 
It   Dnrros  Fbom   OECD 

The  phrase  "In  accordance  with  Inter- 
national obligations"  w.u  Included  In  ar- 
ticle 1(c)  to  make  It  clear  that  the  members 
of  the  OECD  are  not  expected  by  virtue  of 
the  OECD  Convention  to  take  actions  Incon- 
sistent with  existing  International  obliga- 
tions. The  Inclusion  of  this  phrase  In  the 
OECD  Convention  neltlier  strengthens  or 
weakens  the  existing  International  obliga- 
tions or  in  anyway  con^mlts  the  members 
to  continue  them.  Nor  does  It  In  anyway 
bind  any  signatory  of  the  OBCD  Convention 
to  international  obligations  It  has  not  un- 
dertaken elsewhere. 

The  OECD  wUl  not  be  a  trade  organisa- 
tion, and  will  neither  establish  nor  admin- 
ister trade  rules.  Such  trade  rules  are  In 
the  GATT  and  the  OECD  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Nor  will  the  OKCD  have 
any  of  the  functions  which  had  been  en- 
visaged for  the  Organisation  for  Trade 
Cooperation  (OTC). 


The  GATT  is  an  agreement  on  tariffs  and 
trade.  It  establishes  specific  trade  rules 
and  sets  up  procedures  for  administering 
these  rvUes.  Signatories  to  the  GATT  have 
undertaken  concrete  obligations  pertaining 
to  tariffs  and  trade. 

The  U.S.  participation  in  the  GATT,  which 
Is  pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
will  not  be  affected  In  any  manner  by  the 
OECD.  Throughout  the  year-long  negotia- 
tions, the  U.S.  negotiators  remained  op- 
posed to  having  any  of  the  numerous  OEEC 
acts  In  the  trade  field  continued  in  the 
OECD.  These  efforts  were  successful  and 
none  of  the  trade  acts  will  be  carried  for- 
ward. 

Technically,  the  GATT  Is  not  an  organ- 
ization, but  rather  a  trade  agreement.  Coun- 
tries agreeing  to  its  provisions  are  known 
as  contracting  parties,  not  members.  Ad- 
herence to  the  general  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  fact,  in  recent  legis- 
lation approving  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  Congress  has  made  it  clear 
that  In  extending  the  power  of  the  President 
to  make  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with 
other  countries  it  has  no  Intention  of  sig- 
nifying approval  of  the  GATT. 

The  GATT.  as  It  came  Into  existence  on 
January  1,  1948,  was  a  provisional  under- 
taking by  eight  Important  trading  countries. 
Including  the  United  SUtes. 

Since  then  a  number  of  other  countries 
have  agreed  to  apply  the  GATT  until  today 
38  countries  are  contracting  parties  to  the 
agreement  and  several  other  countries  par- 
ticipate on  an  Interim  basis.  The  GATT 
Is  the  moet  comprehensive  international 
agreement  ever  concluded  for  the  reduction 
of  trade  barriers.  The  38  contracting  par- 
ties, together,  carry  on  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  International  trade  of  the  world 
and  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  GATT  Include 
approximately  60.000  Items  covering  more 
than  half  of  the  world's  total  international 
trade.  The  tariff  concessions  Include  re- 
ductions In  import  tariffs  and  commitments 
not  to  Increase  existing  duty  treatment. 
In  some  cases  complete  elimination  of  du- 
ties or  the  reduction,  or  elimination,  of  tariff 
references  Is  provided  for. 

From  the  beginning  the  United  States  has 
taken  leadership  In  the  organization  tmd 
activities  of  the  GATT.  With  the  pro- 
gressive dismantling  of  discriminations  and 
restrictions  Imposed  during  the  past  10  years 
against  U.S.  exports  for  balance-of-pay- 
ments  reasons  tariffs  again  have  great  signifi- 
cance. The  present  negotiations  will  give 
the  United  Stetes  a  chance  to  bargain  for 
tariff  reductions  abroad  and  thus  strengthen 
the  position  of  its  exixirters  In  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world  market.  Of  partic- 
ular Importance  will  be  the  negotiations 
with  the  European  Economic  Community  in 
an  endeavor  to  keep  the  external  tariff  on 
the  Common  Market  as  low  as  possible. 

With  a  p>opulatlon  approximately  as  large 
as  that  of  the  United  States  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries  together  comprise  one 
of  the  most  Important  markets  In  the 
world.  It  Is  of  great  Importance  to  our 
export  trade,  therefore,  that  the  common 
external  tariff  of  the  EEC  be  kept  low. 

Since  the  United  States  Is  the  largest 
trading  country  In  the  world  the  power  of 
the  President  to  reduce  UJ3.  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers  Is  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  GATT.  To  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  offer  tariff  concessions 
on  imports  from  the  European  Common 
Market  countries,  for  example.  It  can  re- 
quest corresponding  concessions  In  the  ex- 
ternal tariff  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. On  the  other  hand,  the  present  modest 
powers  of  the  President  In  this  regard,  to- 
gether with  the  avoldance-of-mjury  philos- 
ophy embodied  In  the  escape  clause  and 
peril-point    amendment,    enables    the    XJS. 


delegates  at  Geneva  to  offer   very  little  In 
the  way  of  Inducement. 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1958  the  President  is  authorized  to 
reduce  VS.  tariffs  in  annual  stages  by  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  rates  existing 
on  July  1.  1958. 

Alternatively,  he  may  reduce  any  rate  by 
2  percentage  points  ad  valorem  or  he  may 
reduce  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  any  rate 
which  is  above  that  level.  The  law  likewise 
authorizes  him  to  agree  to  "bind"  (i.e.,  con- 
tinue) duty-free  treatment  for  articles  on 
the  free  list  or  to  bind  existing  duties  against 
increase.  He  must  also,  during  the  negotia- 
tion of  trade  agreements,  seek  information 
and  advice  from  representatives  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor. 

In  effect,  the  GATT  is  an  international  or- 
ganization, not  a  supranational  organization. 
It  is  important  that  these  two  concepts  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  each  other.  An 
International  organization  is  more  akin  to  a 
trade  association  than  to  government.  An 
international  organization  can  be  no  stronger 
than  its  members  and  it  can  do  no  more  than 
its  members  permit  it  to  do.  In  no  sense 
does  it  have  power  to  Instruct  its  members 
as  what  they  should,  or  should  not  do. 

The  GATT,  like  any  other  international 
organization,  can  do  little  more  than  provide 
a  forum  for  the  International  discussion  of 
common  problems.  It  has  no  enforcement 
powers  and  the  only  obligation  that  the 
United  States  or  any  other  contracting  party 
assumes  In  acceding  to  it  Is  to  live  up  to  the 
rules  that  it  has,  itself,  voluntarily  agreed  to. 


Gold  and  Balance  of  Payments 

EXPORTS 

In  1960,  exports  reached  (approximately) 
$19.4  billion,  almost  equaling  the  record  of 
$19.5  billion  set  In  1957.  Imports  were  about 
$14.7  billion.  The  resulting  trade  surplus  of 
about  $4.5  billion  amounts  to  the  third 
highest  of  the  decade,  surpassed  only  by  the 
margins  built  up  In  the  Suez-crisis  years  of 
1956  and  1957.  In  spite  of  this  strong  gain  in 
the  commercial  account  over  1959  (the  sur- 
plus that  year  was  only  $910  million) ,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  position  remained  weak, 
lairgely  because  of  shifts  In  private  capital 
transactions,  as  short-term  Investment 
sought  higher  Interest  rates  abroad. 

Through  September  1960,  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  accounted  for  about  three -fourths 
of  both  the  rise  In  sales  and  the  Improve- 
ment In  our  trade  surplus.  Both  areas  In- 
creased purchases  from  the  United  States  by 
more  than  30  percent  over  the  year  ago  1959 
totals.  Imports  from  Western  Europe  de- 
clined slightly;  those  from  Japan  rose  about 
17  percent. 

Since  1894,  U.S.  exports  have  consistently 
exceeded  Imports.  Since  World  War  II,  fin- 
ished manufactures  have  accounted  for  60 
percent  or  more  of  total  exports.  The  per- 
centage of  Imports  of  finished  manufactures 
Is  still  substantially  lower. 

INTEBnEFENnENCE 

The  1960  payments  picture  appears  mainly 
to  reflect  comparative  economic  circtun- 
stances  In  the  United  States  and  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Slackened  activity  here, 
contrasted  with  boom  conditions  abroad,  in- 
creased both  the  marketability  of  U.S. 
exports  and  the  pressure  on  fluid  cap- 
ital to  seek  a  foreign  haven.  Removal  of 
restrictions  on  convertibility  in  Western 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1959  and  more 
recently  in  Japan  helped  make  the  short- 
term  capital  market  extremely  sensitive  to 
interest  rate  fluctuations.  The  Survey  of 
Current  Business  noted : 

"The  outflow  of  short-term  capital — and  to 
some  extent  also  of  funds  for  longer  term 
investments — was  due,  therefore,  to  the  same 
economic  forces  which  are  also  to  a  large 
extent  reBpwnsible  for  the  recent  rise  in 
exports  and  the  slow  decline  in  imports." 
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The    rapid     expansion    of    the     IndusUl.il 

C'lun'rips  In  recent  yean  haa  been  accom- 
panied by  growing  Intertlependence  of  cap- 
ita; market*.  These  ilaTelopmeata  In  tarn 
h&vi-  opened  the  door  to  tranaatlantlc  cap- 
U.U  movements  which  play  a  considerable 
r  lij  •;.  cie'«^r!n:[nrig  our  payments  balau'e 

r  S     RESERYES    POSTTICN 

U  s  gold  reserves  have  declined  from  «22  3 
buiion  at  the  end  of  1957  Uj  117  8  biil.  ;i  a.. 
of  Dv-cember  31,  1960.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  Stales  stlU  has  nearly  one-half  of 
the  free  world  s  monetary  gold  stock  Llqu.d 
dollar  UiiblllUes  In  November  were  $18  7  bil- 
lion, givmg  a  ratio  ot  VS.  gold  Ui  Imme- 
diate foreign  claims  of  approximately  0  95  t<> 
1.  In  CMn'.riLSt  the  United  Klngd^ims  g<>'.d 
reserve  amounts  to  between  oue-third  and 
one-fourth   of    Its    foreign   obllgatiaus 

Viewed  fr-^m  another  angle,  only  *5  i>  bil- 
lion of  US.  reserves  la  ■•free"  g  >ld  The 
other  $11  d  billion  is  set  aside  a^  a  25  per- 
cent minimum  reserve  against  outstand- 
ing Federal  Keserve  notes  and  deposl^.s. 
Thus,  the  ratio  of  free  gold  to  liquid  obli- 
gations IS   les.s   than    1    to  3. 

The  IMP,  In  a  study  of  Int-Tnational 
liquidity  published  In  18&8.  said  this.  •The 
ultimate  Unanclal  strength  of  the  Unlfd 
States  resu  on  its  strong  International  p<>u>.- 
tion  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  an  exirt-moly 
Importitnt  market,  a  dominant  supplier  of 
economic  and  other  kinds  of  aid.  and  a 
major  source  of  long-term  and  ihort-term 
capital.  It  would,  therefore,  be  natural  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  maintain  large 
holdings  of  dollars  for  workli-.t?  b.ilanres. 
Investment,  and  other  purposes  ' 

And  the  First  National  City  Ba:.k  f  Now 
York  observed  in  Its  monthly  letter  of  April 
I960 

■"What  t«  ne*<led  moat  tn  appralslr.i?  our 
balance  of  parmpnts  i>roi>lem  and  pr^ispects 
is  a  sense  of  pf>rspectlve  As  far  ahead  as 
can  be  seen  the  dollar's  basic  worth  and 
stability  are  bevond  question.  I:  would  be 
most  d;imaB;lnK  not  only  to  American  pres- 
tige but  also  to  the  financial  streng-h  of 
the  entire  free  world  If  Americans  or  for- 
eigners should  take  fright  of  shadows  • 

AMaiCAN    INVISTMETIT    ABRC)\o 

The  net  efTect  of  direct  foreign  investment 
upon  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  has  been 
salutary.  In  the  2'/i  years  ending  last  June 
the  incuxne  returned  from  these  investment-s 
exceeded  the  outflow  of  new  capital  by  $2  6 
blUlon. 

We  should  regard  rlalng  levels  of  exports 
and  Lmp«jrts  as  elements  In  a  program  fir 
strengthening  the  U.S.  economy.  A  d  imestlc 
econcmy  dynamic  enough  to  attract  Increas- 
ing an^  -inM  -f  private  capital  wiuld  also 
mlnlml/i:e  the  fl.iw  of  private  caplt.il  In  re- 
sponse to  booming  economic  conditions  and 
higher  Interest  rites  abroad. 

Mr  J.WTTS  Mr.  PreBldfiit.  will  tho 
Senator  ylrld  to  me  30  seconds' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  thorp 
is  any  time  remaining.  I  yield  30  sccond.s 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
all  tune  expired?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suKwest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIEIZ).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Tlie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICEIi  With- 
out ob.uxrtlon,   i:  l.s  .so  ordereii 

Without  objection,  the  treaty  will  be 
considered  as  h.ivmg  jui-ssed  through  iLs 
various  patliamei.t.iiy  t.la*4is  up  to  the 
point  of  consid*  ration  of  the  re.solution 
of  rati'icatioM.  which  will  bf  vend  for 
the  mformaUi'n  of  the  Seiialc 

The  legirlativ'  ck-rk  read  a*;  follows. 

Having  regard  to  .uid  In  rell.itue  in  the 
st.itenient  In  the  letter  >'f  January  16  1961. 
from  .Secretary  of  State  Herter  Ui  President 
Eliicnhwwer  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Senate  on  January  17.  1961,  that  ""the  US 
representative  will  not  have  any  additional 
P'jwers  In  substantive  matters  to  bind  the 
United  States  aJter  the  convention  enters 
Into  force  than  :iow  exist  In  the  Executive, 
bu'.  that  any  act  of  the  organization  nutside 
the  power  of  the  Executive  will  require 
action  by  Congress  or  the  Senate,  iis  the 
case  may  be.  be'ore  the  United  Stales  can 
be  bound,  '  and  having  regard  to  and  In 
reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Uie  Treasury  D.llon  and  Under  Secret. iry 
of  State  Bar.  In  behalf  of  the  administration. 
.ind  h.i.  H'.^  regird  t')  and  In  reliance  o{i 
th'."  opinion  'f  ♦!.••  l*-^''.  Ad-Aser  r,f  th" 
Department  of  State  d-it-'d  .M.irch  6.  1^61.  ai;d 
quoted  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
co.nventlon: 

Ranlvcd  (two-thirda  of  the  Senatnrx  prex- 
cnt  C'jnrurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advLso  and  consent  to  the  ratlHcatlon  of  the 
Conve.ntlon  on  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
niiinic  Cooperation  and  Development,  to- 
gether with  twc  protocols  relating  thereto, 
signed  at  Paris  on  December  14,  1960.  by 
representatives  of  the  United  States  tf 
.\merlca  C.inad:..  and  the  IB  meml)er  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  for  European 
EcLnonilc  Cooperation  (Executive  E,  87th 
Cong  .  Ist  BC.-s  ) .  with  the  interpretation 
and  explanation  of  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  nothlnc;  In  the  convention,  or  the  ad- 
vice and  conscn-,  of  the  Senate  to  the  ratifi- 
cation thereof,  confers  any  power  on  the 
Executive  to  bird  the  United  States  In  hub- 
stantive  matters  beyond  wliat  the  Execu- 
tive now  has,  or  to  bind  the  United  States 
without  compliance  with  applicable  pro- 
cedures Imposed  by  domestic  law.  or  confers 
any  power  on  *he  Congress  t<j  *  ke  artlnri 
In  fields  previously  beyond  the  authr-rlty  nf 
Congress,  or  limits  Cnnpress  In  the  exercise 
of  aTiy   pi;  wer  It   n  -w  h.i.- 

The     PRFSIDING     OFFICER        The 

Q'jp.stion  i.*;.  Will  the  Senate  ad\i.se  and 
consent  to  the  resoluti  >n  of  ratification'' 

Mr.  MANSITELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yea^  and  iia>s. 

The  yea.-^  and  navs  v  ere  ordered 

The  PRF..SIDING  OF-'FICf  R  Thf 
question  is.  Will  th'"  Senat.'  ndvise  and 
consent  to  the  re.solution  of  ranflration'' 
On  tills  questiiii.  the  yeas  and  najs  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  tlie 
roll. 

The   legislative  clerk   called   the   roll 

Mr  HUMPIIKFY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  .Ma.'^ka  'Mr  B^RTI.ETT^ 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr  Tvi.- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse!  are  absent  on  offlcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1  Is  absent  be- 
cau.se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  L  Mr  Blajllst  1  is  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
yoting.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr  Ch Avrrl  and  the  Senator  from 
.'\rkansa.s  !  Mr  FtJ'^ERinHTl  would  each 
votr    "yea  " 

On  this  vote  the  St-nator  from  Alaska 
Mr  Bahtlittt  and  Uie  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr  Morsk  I  are  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr  BlakleyI.  If 
present  and  votini:.  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  and  Orecion  wou'.d  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  would  vote 
"nuy." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  1  announce  liiat  the 
.•-^fnator  from  Colirado  Mr  AllottI  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family 

Tlie  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Pr.ii-ty  '  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
b<.-c;iUM:  of  illnc.v> 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
MoiroN)  and  the  Senator  from  Ma.s.sa- 
chu'-rtt.s  i\!r  SaltonstailI  are  neces- 
sarily absent  and,  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  iiay^  rusulttd— yciis  72, 
nay.s  IK.  us  follow.s: 

I  Ex     No    2 1 
Y  F  .\.s  —  72 


Alkrn 

F^MXi 

UeCATtbj 

Ancle- rsoB 

(.jre 

McO«-e 

Beall 

CiMienlng 

MrN   mara 

Bei.iif^tt 

Hart 

Metcnlf 

H:bJe 

Ha'.ke 

M:.ler 

H<J«KS 

Hay  icn 

Mooroaey 

tiriclKes 

H.i  ki  iim^p.  r 

Uut^  ,■ 

Buj'llflc 

H.cfii-y 

N.  ulxrgi-r 

nu^h 

Hill 

Past  ore 

Cannon 

HMHrKl 

Pf!l 

Capehart 

H-u-k« 

P-  mm  rr 

C.xrlson 

Hump.^rey 

KotXT'oSon 

Carroll 

JiicKaod 

S<-olt 

Cll^.     .%  J 

J<t\  lUS 

«::  iktben 

Cii.s<'.  ."     Dak 

K<'.itn;« 

Siui;h.  Mai>s. 

rtwin  h 

Kifauver 

3ii',:th,  Maine 

riark 

Korr 

Sp.irKm^n 

Cooper 

K'H-l.M 

.SrnnU 

Cot 'on 

Ijiuscho 

S'.  n'.ngton 

Uirk>«eu 

l^ing.  Mo 

WUf-y 

IXxia 

Lui.K.  ilawuli 

WUU*a:s.  N  J. 

LV'UKUa 

!...:.«    L.a. 

■W.U.ama.  Dei 

E.LSt;ivn(l 

M.iRi.uscin 

•Yarboiough 

Eng'.e 

M-in.-*  field 
NAVS  — 18 

YouHB  Ohio 

BuMer 

Er\in 

Randolph 

Hvrd   V.i 

Guldwater 

Russell 

Byid. W   Vh 

Johnston 

S.  hoeppol 

<    irtis 

Jordan 

T;dm*dtfe 

Dworvh.ik 

M.  C:.-llan 

TTiurnu'nd 

KllendT 

.MTindt 

Tcung  W   Dsk 

NOT  XOTTSG- 

-10 

AlL'tt 

Pu;brigi;it 

Prruly 

i;.irM.-tt 

M..r«e 

Baltonstall 

BUklev 

Mjnon 

CtVirw. 

Mat^a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Two- 
third  .s  of  the  St  na  tors  present  concur - 
nn  •  therein,  the  n.solution  of  ratifica- 
tion IS  a«reed  to. 

Mr  MANSFIEUD  Mr  Pre.-ident.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the 
action  of  the  Seiiiite  on  the  treaties. 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


NOMLNATION  of  JAMES  L.  HARRI- 
SON  TO   BE  PUBLIC   PRINTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  so 
long  as  the  Senate  Is  still  In  executive 
session,  I  would  like  to  have  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  nomination  of  James  L. 
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Harrison,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
be  Public  Printer.  A  hearing  on  the 
nomination  was  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  this  after- 
noon. The  nomination  of  Mr.  Harrison 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
natiMi  of  James  L.  Harrison,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Public 
Printer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICE31.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATION  OP  DR.  WORTH  BAG- 
LEY  DANIELS  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF 
MEDICINE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  report 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Worth  Bagley  Daniels,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  After  consultation 
with  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Worth  Bagley  Daniels,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  Public  Health 
Service,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  August  3.  1962. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Daniels 
is  not  only  one  of  Uie  outstanding  doc- 
tors of  the  country,  but  he  is  also  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. No  man  has  contributed  more  to 
bringing  the  library  into  being  than  has 
Dr.  Daniels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  WUl  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  both 

nominations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SALE  OP  CERTAIN  CRITICAL 
MATERIALS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  unfinished  business  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
67.  S.  1116. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  *S. 
1116)  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  re- 
gard to  the  6-month  waiting  period  pre- 
scribed, of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
the    Strategic    and    Critical    Materials 

Stock  Piling  Act.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand— and  I  address  my  statement 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri — that 
these  materials  are  quite  in  excess  of  the 
stockpiling  needs  and  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  very  eager  to 
dispose  of  them.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  that  is  correct.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  and  the  bill  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

pimposE 

ThlB  bin  would  (1)  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  nlckel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and 
matt«  from  the  national  stockpile,  and  (2) 
permit  such  disposal  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  6  months  after  publi- 
cation of  notice  of  the  proposed  sale  in 
the  Federal  Register. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


KXPLANA'nON 

On  January  16,  1961,  the  General  Services 
Administration  gave  notice  of  a  proposed  dis- 
position of  approximately  3,431  short  tons  of 
nickel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and  approxi- 
mately 87  tons  of  nickel -cobalt-copper 
matte  now  held  in  the  national  stockpile. 
This  notice  was  based  upon  a  revised  deter- 
mination by  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Uoblllzation  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  need 
for  stockpiling  these  calcines  and  matte  be- 
cauae  they  are  excess  to  stockpile  needs  and 
are  of  such  quality  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use 
In  time  of  war. 

Section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (80  U.S.C.  98b(e) ) 
requires  congressional  approval  of  this  pro- 
poeed  disposition.  The  law  also  requires, 
among  other  things,  that  the  disposal  may 
not  be  made  until  6  months  after  publica- 
tion of  the  dlsi>osal  plan  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  is  waived,  the  General  Services 
Administration  desires  authority  to  dispose  of 
these  materials  from  the  stockpile.  The  ob- 
jective in  waiving  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod is  to  accelerate  the  possible  sale  and 
availability  of  these  materials  to  an  Indtistrlal 
plant  In  a  distressed  economic  area. 

During  World  War  II  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment operated  a  federaUy  owned  refinery  in 
the  area  of  Plat  River,  Mo.,  for  the  refining 
of  lead  and  copper  concentrates.     This  refin- 


ing operation  resulted  in  the  accumulation 
of  several  thousand  tons  of  byproducts  known 
as  calcines. 

After  the  war  the  refinery  was  leased  to 
the  National  Lead  Co,  which  has  continued 
to  operate  it  in  the  refinement  of  nicLel  and 
cobalt  from  byproducts  of  the  extraction  of 
lead.  Because  of  lowered  prices  of  lead  the 
lead -mining  operation  was  discontinued  in 
February  1961.  With  the  ending  of  lead- 
mining  operations  there,  no  more  calcines 
are  being  produced.  The  remaining  calcines 
available  there  will  sustain  the  refinery  op- 
eration until  March  30,  1961.  If  additional 
calcines  are  not  made  available  the  refinery 
will  close  on  March  30.  1961,  resulting  in  the 
discharge  of  140  employees. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not  assure 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  calcines  and  matte 
to  any  specific  purchaser.  The  National  Lead 
Co.  would  have  to  compete  against  other 
possible  purchasers,  but  this  company  would 
at  least  have  an  opportunity  to  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  these  materials,  and  if  suc- 
cessful it  would  secure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  materials  to  permit  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  refinery  for  a  period  of  6  addi- 
tional months  beyond  March  30.  1961. 

DEPARTMENTAL    RECOMMENDATION 

Printed  below  and  hereby  made  a  part  of 
this  report  are  (1)  a  letter  from  the  then 
Administrator  of  the  General  Service  Admin- 
istration, dated  January  16,  1961,  giving  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  disposal  of  these  mate- 
rials and  requesting  congressional  approval 
of  the  disposal;  (2)  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
the  proposed  disposal  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  January  25,  1961;  and  (3)  a 
letter  from  the  Incumbent  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  dated 
March  10,  1961,  Indicating  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  have  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1116. 

General  Services  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1961. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell, 
Chairman,  Armed  Services  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  Is  a  notice 
of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approximately 
3,431  short  tons  of  nickel-cobalt-copper 
calcines  and  approximately  87  tons  of  nickel- 
cobalt-copper  matte  now  held  in  the  na- 
tional stockpile.  This  notice  Is  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  is 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  each  House  thereof 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act  (53  Stat.  811),  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e) ) . 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion has  made  a  revised  determination,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  stockpiling 
this  grade  and  quanUty  of  said  nickel - 
cobalt-copper  calcines  and  matte.  The  re- 
vised determination  was  made  for  the  reason 
that  said  nickel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and 
matte  are  excess  to  stockpile  needs  and  are 
of  such  quality  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use 
in  time  of  war. 

Section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  provides  that  no 
material  constituting  a  part  of  the  stock- 
pile may  be  disposed  of  without  the  express 
approval  of  Congress,  except  where  the  re- 
vised determination  Is  by  reason  of  obsoles- 
cence of  the  material  for  use  In  time  of 
war  Since  the  revised  determination  In  this 
case  was  not  by  reason  of  obsolescence,  we 
request  that  the  Congress  approve  the  pro- 
posed disposition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  Floete.  Admimstrator. 
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OeNEEAL     SmVTCES     AOMIIfWniATTON     NirKEL- 

CoBALT-Coppm  Calcimss  and  Matt*  HriD 
IN  THT.  National  SrocKm.! — Proposed  Dis- 
position 

Pursuant  to  the  provtskms  of  section  3iei 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (53  Stat.  811  >.  as  amende<l  1 50 
U  d  C  98b  CM.  notice  la  hereby  glvtMi  of  n 
proposed  disposition  of  approximately  3  431 
short  tons  of  nlckel-cobalt-copppr  calrines 
and  approximately  87  tons  of  nickel -cobalt - 
copper  matte  now  held  In  the  national  st.x-k- 
plle 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  IDefense  MobiUzn- 
tlon  has  made  a  revised  determination  f  u'- 
Buant  to  section  a(a)  of  the  Str.itei?ic  .iiid 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Plllns;  Act  tMat 
there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  st<)0kpli;n4 
said  nickel -cobalt-copper  calclnps  niid  n.atte 
The  revised  determination  was  b.ised  upt)n 
the  finding  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Uerense 
Mobilization  that  said  nlckel-cobalt-copper 
calcines  and  matte  are  excess  to  stockpile 
needs  and  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  use  in  time  of  war. 

Since  the  revised  determination  Is  not  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  nickel-cubali- 
copper  calcines  and  matte  for  u.se  in  time 
of  war,  this  proposed  dlsposltl'in  Is  beini; 
referred  to  the  Congress  for  Its  express  ap- 
proval as  required  by  section  3.ei  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act. 

General  Services  Administration  proposes 
to  transfer  said  nlckel-cobalt-copper  calcines 
and  matte  to  other  GoTemmeni  agencies,  or 
to  offer  them  for  sale  on  a  competitive  bisl? 
upon  the  express  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  this  proposed  disposition  or  6  months 
after  the  date  of  publication  of  this  notice 
in   the   Federal   Register,   whichever   is  later 

This  plan  and  the  date  of  dUpi«itlon  have 
been  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  f>rotection 
of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  ujiual 
markets  a.s  well  as  the  protectSim  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  on  dis- 
posal 

Dated  January  16,  1961. 

FUANKLiN  Floete.  AiministratOT 

CeNXSAL    Se«VICIS    AWCWISTRATION. 

WashingtOTt,  DC.  Marct}.  10,  1961 

Hon.    RiCHAKD   B     RnSSKLL, 

Chairman.  Committee  cm  Armed  Services. 
V  S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chaiemah:  Your  letter  of  March 
1.  1981,  requested  th«  views  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  8.  1116.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  sale,  without  regard  to  the 
6-month  waiting  period  pr«ecrlbed,  of  certain 
calcines  and  matte  proposed  to  be  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  CrltlciU  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  principal  ptirpoae  of  8.  1116  l«  to  avoid 
as  to  the  nickel -cobalt-copp>er  calcines  and 
matte  referred  to  In  the  notice  of  disposal 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  .n  January 
ns.  1961.  the  6  months'  waiting  period  th.it 
section  3(e  I  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act  requires  for  a  dis- 
posal thereunder.  Tlie  bill  would  authorize 
the  disposal  of  those  materials  by  negotiated 
sale  or  otherwise.  This  would  pormlt  Na- 
tional Lead  Co  to  negotiate  for  the  materials 
while  It  la  still  leasing  the  Oovemmen*- 
owned  plant  at  Frederlcktown.  Mo.,  for  the 
refining  of  similar  byprotfxicts  of  lead  produc- 
tion In  that  area.  Th«  bill,  however,  would 
not  cissure  the  sale  of  th«  materials  to  any 
particular  purchaser. 

National  Lead  Co.  has  advised  that,  unless 
It  Is  successful  In  purehaalng  those  calcines 
and  matte  tn  the  Immediate  future.  It  would, 
bc'-ause  of  a  lack  of  raw  materials.  cea«e  op- 
erations at  the  Predertektown  plant,  which 
Is  located  In  the  Flat  River,  Mo  .  area— a 
depressed  labor  area.    Th«  materials  covered 


by  S  1118  would  be  sufflcier^.t  f  r  the  con- 
tinued <  f>eri*lrn  of  the  Frederick'.* 'wn  plant 
t   r  app.'  ixlni.itely  6   H;«njth.s 

The  Oenera!  St-rvlces  Admlnl.'<fr.iti"n  h.i.s 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  8    1116 

The  Bureau  of  the  Bud^-et  has  advised  that 

there    Is  no   obJerMon    to  the  stibmlasion   of 

this    report    to    your    committee    frtm    Uw 

standjxjlnt  of  ihe  AdniUiUtrat.iu  s  pn  gr.nu 

Sincere''.'  yovirs. 

John   L.  Mooee.  Adminiat^ator 

[>■•  It  fnarti-d  by  the  Senate  and  //'u,  s. 
I,'  R'  pre  ■'•ntatm-^  uf  the  L'nUed  States  of 
At'if  rica  tn  Congress  a^^embled.  That  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorised  to  dlrpo^^e  of  by  negt)tlated  sale 
or  otherwise.  hpp.-<)Ximately  three  thousand 
fcur  hundred  and  thirty-one  short  tons  of 
nlckel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and  approxi- 
mately eighty -seven  tons  of  nlckel-coball- 
copper  m.itte  now  held  In  the  UHtlonal 
stockpile  Su'h  disposition  m.ny  be  madf 
without  regard  to  the  pr^ 'Visions  of  M?(tu.n  -i 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  re  atlng  t<j  dispositions  on  the 
basis  of  a  revised  determination  pursuant  to 
section  2  of  said  Act.  to  the  e.7ect  that  no 
such  disposition  shall  be  made  until  six 
months  after  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
Lster  and  iran.'mlssi'  n  to  the  Congresa  and 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  thereof  of 
a  notice    ■.'  the  pr    po.scd  dl.spo-,it;  in 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Thr 
bill  IS  open  to  amt^ndm>n^t 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dflawar^v  Mr 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  blip 

Mr.  SY\nNGTON  Mr.  Pr<sid.>nt.  in 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  Setiator  from 
D«"lawart\  it  will  liave  thf  efYrct  of  allow- 
ini?  140  pf^ople  to  continue  to  work  for  6 
months  more  at  the  plant  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co  .  where  there  i.s  a  cobalt 
refinmt,'  protjram  If  we  du  not  pa.'j.s  the 
bill  quickly,  th.e  plant  will  havt-  to  be 
closed.  The  General  Scr\'icos  Adminis- 
tration normally  cannot  sell  the  ore. 
which  i.s  ui  surplus,  or  overstock.  unles.s 
they  wait  6  months.  The  plant  employs 
140  people,  and  If  we  pass  the  bill  the.se 
people  will  remain  at  work.  Instead  of 
bemi,'  laid  off  at  the  end  of  March 

Mr.  WIIJ_.IAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sympathetic  toward  the  pro{wsal  I  am 
wondering  whether  the  General  Services 
Administration  pro<iuces  the  lead. 

Mr.  o-i-MINGTON.  No:  the  mat.  rial 
goes  into  tlie  hands  of  the  General  S<^rv- 
ices  Administration,  and  th»'y  will  simply 
sell  it.  Then  it  will  be  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate company.  However,  the  material  is 
at  the  plant  of  ihf  National  Lead  Co  . 
and  Is  owned  by  the  General  Services 
Administration.  So  this  bill  would  in- 
crease Government  revenues  and  help 
dispose  of  a  surplus  and  put  it  to  con- 
structive use. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
proposal  seems  to  do  so  many  wonderful 
things.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
Senator  would  withhold  action  on  the 
bill  for  a  little  while  so  that  I  may  read 
it.  Will  the  Senator  withhold  action  on 
it  for  a  few  momenLs? 

Mr.  S'V'MINGTON  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  the  subcommittee  unanimously 
approved  the  measure,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee reported  it  imanimously.  The 
G^eneral  Services  Administration  ha.s 
agreed  to  It.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 


htus  agreed  to  it.    All  it  does  is  to  aCTord 
emplovment. 

Mr  WIIJJAMS  of  Delaware.  1  am 
sym[)athetjc  with  that  objective.  I  may 
not  have  any  objection  to  the  bill  once 
I  have  stiidi)  d  it  I  did  not  know  it  wa.s 
planned  to  bring  it  up  at  this  time.  I  am 
a.skint^  the  Senator  to  withhold  it  so  that 
I  inav  study  it 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  di.scusj?ed  the 
matter  v,ah  the  leadersJ^iip  on  both  .«ude< 
of  the  aisle  It  was  my  impression  that 
everyone  l;ad  aeree<l  to  it.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiai.a  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wish  to  witlihold  action  on  the 
bill,   that    IS  all    ri>;ht. 

M:     WILLIAMS  of   Delaware      If  the 
Senator    will    withhold    it    temporanlv 
perhap.s  it  can  be  brough.l  up  in  a  liltlf 
w  hile 

Mr  C'APEHART  I  do  not  know  why 
the  Senator  from  Mi.s.s<.)uri  includes  mt 
ill  hi.->  s'atement. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  be«  the  Sena- 
tor's pardon  I  mear.t  the  Si-nator  from 
Delaware. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OP   1961 

Mr  MA.NSFILTJr  Mr.  President.  I 
move  Uial  tlie  Senate  re.sume  the  con- 
sideralion  uf  the  unfinished  business. 
HJi.  4806 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  lo  on  a^reeinf;  to  tiie  motion 
of  tlie  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senat4'  resumed  the  con.sideratiun  of  Uie 
bill  •  H  R  4H"i6'  to  provide  for  the  cstab- 
lisli.menl  of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compen.sation,  to 
provide  fur  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
rale  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax, 
and  fur  other  purposes. 


LFXilSLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  sliould  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  what  ts  prot)osed  by  way  of  a 
.schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
Earlier  In  the  day  it  was  stated  that  the 
di.scu.s.slon  of  the  pendlnR  bill  would  run 
into  tomorrow.  I  know  that  Senators 
who  had  encagemenLs  have  been  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  they  should  issue 
telegrams  of  cancellations.  I  am  ad- 
vised now  that  there  is  some  hope  that 
consideration  of  the  bill  can  be  com- 
pleted today,  if  the  Senate  remains  in 
session  for  not  too  long  a  period  of  time. 
I  should  like  an  expres.sion  from  the 
majority  leader  on   that  subject. 

Mr  MANSFltTJD.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  complete  artion  tonight  on  the  pro- 
posal tM'fore  tlie  Senate 

I  suk-'uest  that  ."Senators  remain,  so  that 
if  vote.s  are  to  be  had,  they  can  be  held 
with  expedition  I  advance  the  hope 
aUo  that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  will  offer  his  amendments 
en  bloc  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
1  hope  that  we  can  .settle  our  arguments 
without    wasting   too   much    time   and 
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words  and  arrive  at  a  position  at  which 
action  can  be  taken  on  the  pending  bill. 

If  we  can  complete  action  on  the  bill 
this  evening — It  is  up  to  the  membership 
of  the  Senate,  of  course — I  hope  that  we 
will  abio  complete  action  on  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Extension  Act. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  now  stands. 
Many  Senators,  including  the  distin- 
pinshcd  minority  leader,  have  canceled 
loncstandinp  engaRements.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  had  to 
make  sacrifices  of  that  kind  will  be  re- 
paid In  full  by  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  proposed,  then, 
if  action  is  consummated  on  the  two  tax 
bills,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
Monday^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     With  pleasure. 


TEMPORARY       EDCTENDED       UNEM- 
PLOYMENT   COMPENSATION    ACT 

OF  1961  ; 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4806)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  program 
of  extended  unemplojTnent  compensa- 
tion, to  provide  for  a  temporary  Increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  im- 
der  tlic  unanimous-consent  agreement 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
is  entitled  to  the  floor.  When  the  hour 
of  3  o'clock  arrived,  he  was  still  in  process 
of  m.aking  his  speech.  On  that  basis  I 
believe  the  Record  will  show  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  floor.  I  apologize  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  because  I 
did  nut  realize  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  so- 
called  Byrd  amendments,  which  have 
some  ramifications  in  the  bill,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — I  wish  to  make 
certain  what  the  parliamentary  situation 
would  be  in  the  event  the  Bjrrd  amend- 
ments should  be  rejected.  Would  the  bill 
then  be  subject  to  amendment  advancing 
the  effective  date  of  the  tax?  That  is  a 
provision  of  the  BjTd  amendment. 
Would  it  be  in  order  at  a  subsequent 
time  lo  offer  an  amendment  to  advance 
the  effective  date  so  as  to  make  the  tax 
effective  for  calendar  year  1961? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Byrd  amendment  should  be  rejected, 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
the  House  text,  and  that  would  be  sul>- 
ject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
would  be  subject  to  amendment  as  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  presumes  that  that  would  be  true 
of  any  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  request  is  agreed  to,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Virginia  if  he 
will  agree  to  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  the  Byrd  amendment  or  amendments, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  Senate  would  vote ;  the 
agreement  to  become  effective  after  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  finish  the  remainder  of  his 
speech,  v  hich  is  very  short. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob.iect, 
and  I  think  I  would  have  to  object  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  the  debate  will 
take  very  long,  some  Senators  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  say  anything  in 
favor  of  the  Byrd  amendment.  I  would 
be  willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  extend  to  Sena- 
tors who  favor  the  amendment  an  op- 
portunity comparable  to  that  which 
would  be  had  on  the  other  side  if  we 
add  in  the  time  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [  Mr.  GoreI  has  used.  I  would 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
to  use  2  or  3  hours  speaking  against  the 
amendment  and  then  exclude  that  time 
from  the  time  limitation  under  wiiich 
those  who  favor  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  agreeable. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  spoken 
less  than  an  hour.  He  has  two  or  tnree 
pages  of  his  statement  remaining:.  I 
should  say.  generally  speaking,  that  it 
would  be  another  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  have  an- 
other hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  there  would 
be  another  hour  on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  time  would  there  be  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    One  hour. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
have  to  object  to  that,  because  the  other 
side  has  already  used  a  half  hour  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Suppose  we  limit 
the  time  to  one-half  hour  on  the  side 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  it  is  not  only  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  who  is  taking  the  position  he 
is  taking;  other  Senators  take  a  similar 
position.  For  myself,  a  few  minutes  will 
do.    Still,  10  minutes  is  important. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  con- 
cerning the  so-called  Byrd  amendments. 

These  amendments  provide  that  a 
State  in  which  tax  collections  attributa- 
ble to  wages  paid  for  1961  and  1962  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  temporary  benefits 
paid  in  that  State,  will  be  entitled  to  have 
the  excess  amount  credited  to  its  account 
in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  where 
tt  can  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. In  a  State  in  which  temporary 
benefit  payments  exceed  tax  collections, 


employers  will  be  required  to  repay  the 
difference  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  a  reduction  in  the  90-percent 
credit  against  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  commencing  with  respect  to  wages 
paid  in  that  State  after  1963.  This 
amendment  assures  that  each  State  %vill 
finance  temporai-y  benefits  paid  in  that 
Slate  and  that  taxes  collected  in  a  State 
will  be  u.sed  only  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing benefits  in  that  State.  This  is  the 
concept  which  has  been  followed  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  field  for 
more  than  25  years. 

The  House  bill  contradicts  that  con- 
cept under  which  we  have  operated  for 
all  these  years. 

If  these  amendments  are  not  adopted 
the  House  language  would  prevail  and 
under  the  House  bill,  in  violation  of  the 
concept  that  has  been  in  effect  since 
1935,  taxes  collected  in  all  States  would 
be  pooled  in  a  common  fund  and  from 
this  fund  certain  States  would  draw  out 
in  benefits  more  than  they  contributed 
in  taxes.  It  would  naturally  follow  that 
such  a  federalized  account  would  be  a 
license  for  deficit  States  to  exercise  less 
care  over  their  expenditures  and  en- 
courage surplus  States  to  relax  the 
efficiency  which  has  been  established  in 
their  practices.  It  cannot  be  success- 
fully denied  that  the  House  language 
would  federalize  the  financing  of  pay- 
ments provided  under  the  bill.  If  the 
door  is  opened  now,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  an  effort  will  be  made  shortly 
to  federalize  the  entire  program — financ- 
ing and  standards — on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  Finance  Committee  lan- 
guage would  preserve  the  established 
principles  in  this  program  and  deter 
subsequent  efforts  to  federalize.  I  hope 
the  committee  amendments  will  be 
adopted. 

The  Byrd  amendments  would  in  no 
way  affect  the  p>ayment  of  benefits  to  the 
unemployed.  They  would  not  change 
them  one  iota.  The  imemployed  would 
get  every  cent  which  they  would  get  un- 
der the  House  bill.  The  Byrd  amend- 
ments simply  provide  that  the  money  of 
one  State,  paid  in  not  by  general  taxa- 
tion, but  by  taxes  paid  by  employers, 
should  not  be  sent  to  another  State. 
That  is  in  accordance  with  the  concept 
of  the  legislation  which  was  adopted  in 
1935  and  which  has  continued  to  this 
day. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  distinguished  and  lovable 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btbd]  is 
not  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  do  in  this 
case  respectfully  disagree  both  with  the 
purport  and  with  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  he  has  proposed  and 
which  the  committee  adopted,  and  I  dis- 
agree also  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's interpretation  of  the  amendment. 
First,  I  should  like  to  answer  the  argu- 
ment that  the  House  bill  would  federal- 
ize imemployment  compensation.  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  not  the  case.  This  argu- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  does  not  comport 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  its  in- 
tent. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  change  the 
basic  unemployment  compensation  law. 
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It  does  not  alter  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  the  State  ofBcials  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity. 

In  my  view,  we  are  not  now  dealing 
with  normal  unemplojrment  with  which 
State  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  cope.  As  a  result 
of  a  serious  recession,  the  duration  of 
unemployment  experienced  by  individ- 
uals has  been  extended.  If  the  States 
were  in  a  position  to  solve  this  problem 
there  would  be  no  need  at  all  lor  svich  a 
bill  But  the  States  are  not  equipped 
to  do  so.  and  their  programs  were  not 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
deep,  serious,  and  prolonged  national 
recessions.  Unless  we  have  a  national 
solution  to  provide  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  have  exhausted  their  entitle- 
ments under  the  present  State  programs. 
and  for  the  many  more  who  soon  will 
exhaust  their  entitlements,  theie  will  be 
no  effective  solution. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  have  the 
pending  bill  before  us?  Its  purpose  Is 
to  provide  an  additional  period  of  time 
during  which  the  unemployed  who  have 
exhausted  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  present  law  will  be  able 
to  draw  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  the  extent  of  up  to  13  weeks. 
Mr  President,  this  is  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, and  the  bill  calls  for  the  levymg  of 
a  Federal  tax.  The  benefits  under  the 
House  version  of  the  bill  would  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  State  agencies,  as  con- 
tracting agents  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 

From  his  comments  today  I  gather 
that  he  is  of  the  view  that  unemploy- 
ment is  a  national  problem  in  our  coun- 
try, and  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Is  my  understanding  of 
this  position  correct? 
Mr  GORE     Yes. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  was  happy  to  note  that 
yesterday  the  Senator  voted  in  support 
of  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  which 
dealt  on  a  national  basis  with  the  prob- 
lem of  chronic  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 

Does  It  seem  consistent  and  logical  for 
the  Senate  to  vote  for  a  State  solution 
of  the  unemployment  problem,  just  24 
hours  after  the  Senate  voted  in  favor  of 
a  national  solution  of  another  kind  of 
unemployment  problem? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  my  view  that, 
upon  consideration  of  the  problem,  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  principle  that  the 
taxpayers  of  one  State  shall  not  pay 
taxes  to  relieve  hardship  in  another 
State. 

For  instance,  in  that  connection  con- 
sider the  situation  In  regard  to  national 
disasters.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  such  a  principle  simply  could  not 
be  allowed  to  operate. 

Mr  CLARK.  Reclamation  projects 
would  be  another,  would  they  nof 

Mr  GORE.  The  State  of  New  York 
does  not  have  many  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation projects;  neither  are  there 
many    hydroelectric   dam   developments 


in  the  StaU'  of  New  York  Tiw  Slate 
of  New  York  pays  to  the  P'edfi  al  Oovern- 
ment  more  than  $17  billion  in  taxes,  but 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  pays  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  an  amount  of  les.s  than  $1 
billion,  receives  50  percent  more  Federal 
funds  for  old-age  a.s.si.stance  than  does 
the  entire  Stale  of  New  York 

We  simply  mu.st  not  adopt  the  uka.se 
that  the  p«'ople  of  one  State  shall  not  bi 
taxed  m  order  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
encuuntered  by  the  people  if  iinother 
Stale,  that  i.s  antediluvian  and  ;t  i.s  unU- 
Fe<lerai  Union. 

Mr  President  tliere  ha.s  been  di.s- 
IribuU'd  Lo  Senators  a  mimeoKraphed 
sheet  which  shows  that  several  States 
will  under  the  provision.s  of  this  bill, 
make  tax  paymenus  which  will  exceed 
the  anticipated  receipt  of  benefits  by  the 
citizens  vnthin  those  .'States  In  that 
connection,  I  wush  to  refer  to  Penn.syl- 
vania  The  .sheet  shows  that  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  will,  according  to  esti- 
mates, pay  $70  million  m  taxes  under  the 
provi.sions  of  this  bill,  but  will  receive, 
accordinu  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  $85 
million. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  the  correct  fig- 
ure IS  $82  million 

Mr  GORE.  Rek;ardles.s  of  whether 
the  correct  figure  is  $82  million  or  $85 
million— the  exact  figure  is  immaterial 
to  my  point — Pennsylvania  will  be  a  net 
beneficiary  But  we  are  told  that  this 
should  not  be  permitted:  it  Is  said  that 
only  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  should 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  Pennsylvania.  I  .say  that  this 
principle  is  wron«. 

But  let  me  point  out  that  this  estimate 
of  benefit  payments  is  an  estimate  of  the 
unemployment  benefits  paW  within  only 
a  very  brief  period  of  time — approxi- 
mately 14  months:  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  unemployment  situation  will 
then  be  approximately  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 

However,  let  us  considei  a  longer 
period:  let  us  consider  what  Pennsyl- 
vania has  paid  over  a  period  of  25  years 
I  do  not  know  what  the  total  payments 
have  been:  but  the  10  percent  which  is 
.set  aside  for  administration  has  caused 
Pennsylvania  to  pay  into  the  Federal 
fund  $422  million,  from  which  Pennsyl- 
vania has  received,  in  return,  only  $302 
million.  So.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
operation  of  this  program  for  25  years, 
Pennsylvania  has  paid  in  $120  million 
more,  for  administrative  costs,  than  the 
amount  returned  to  Pennsylvania  Yet 
because  we  are  in  a  rece.ssion  and  becau.se 
there  is  heavy  unemployment  in  Penn- 
sylvania, we  are  told  that  it  would  be 
a  horrible  thing  if  the  unemployed  of 
Pennsylvania  were  now  to  be  entitled  to 
draw  $12  million  more  m  benefits  than 
the  people  of  Penn.sylvania  would  pay 
during  this  brief  period.  Mr  President. 
I  think  that  when  we  examine  that  argu- 
ment, It  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day 
It  IS  without  merit. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  again  to 
me'' 

Mr    GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.    CLARK,     I    thank    the    Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  mcluding  those  ref- 
erences to  Pennsylvania  in  his  remarks. 


I  ask  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
have  me  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prinU'd  at  this  point  m  the  Record 
the  official  letter  from  the  executive  di- 
r«M:U)r  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  an  attached  table 

Mr    GORE      Certainly 

Mr  CLARK  Then,  Mr  President,  I 
a-sk  unanimou.v  cim.sent  to  have  the  let- 
ter and  table  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Rli  l)RI' 

The  PRF,SiniNO  OPT-"ICER  Is  Ihei  e 
objection' 

There  bt-iv.ti  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  table  was  ordered  U)  be  printed  m 
the  RrA  OH!'   as  follows 

( ■' >\t  %!■  IS  wr  M  Tn  or 

PKN  SSTI  V  \NI* 
Dl.TARrMI  NT   >iT    I.\BiiK   .*  ,M  D 

iNDi-s-mr 
H'RiA'    i,»   Kmp:  •)YMr^^r  HetiKnT 

//a'-Msbury    Marcn  25    lif61 
Mr    ,Jame»  Si!ND<airi.sT 

Ad"it'Hftratu  '■  Atiiitant  to  Si-nator  Joseph 
Clark.  S'-natf  Office  Butlding  Wa^^i\rig- 
ton.  D  C 
Dkau  Mr  SiNDQrisT  Serrftaxy  Batt  called 
rn«"  fr  >in  W.u»hinK'^on  regurdlng  Uie  wnend- 
riu'iiUs  to  the  tomptjraxy  unernploymeiil 
CMniixTis.itlon  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Htro  FY'>m  si-anty  newspaper  accounts  I 
^jsi'thcr  thai  ihe  Hmendmenia  provide  for 
each  Stiite  cnrrylnn  ite  own  tax  In  thl«  area 
If  this  Is  so  Senaujr  Ci.ark  may  be  interested 
In  the  Ktttu-hed  reprint  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  *hlch  shows  that  there  la  already  un- 
tHjUvii  .ipjxirtiiinmeut  of  Federal  grants  tot 
HdtiilnlslrHt;.)U  of  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment r«)m|>«>n.iatli>n  prij^riim 

The  Pwleral  Onernment  grants  adminis- 
trative funds  to  each  State  according  to  Its 
need  and  not  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  collected  from  Federal  employers  in 
that  State  in  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion priigram  The  State  of  Wyoming,  for 
example  during  tlwal  1960  received  W14.000 
In  adnilnlsLratlve  grants  from  the  Federal 
Cioverninent  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion although  the  Federal  Ojvernment  col- 
lected from  Wyoming  employers  only 
#5 2 3  000  This  dlfTerence  was  made  up  by 
other  States  where  the  coUectloim  exceeded 
grants      This  has  been  so  for  25  years 

For  example,  from  fiscal  1938  to  fiscal 
1960  the  Federal  Government  collected  from 
PennsylvHnla  employers  M23, 606,000  while 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  received  In  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  grants  only  »302,oe7.000,  a  re- 
turn of  715  percent  This  means  that 
$120  mlUlun  plu«  collected  from  Pennsyl- 
vania employers  In  the  last  25  years  was 
u.s«'(l  by  the  Federal  Ooverpment  to  help 
other  States  for  their  administrative  costs 
ITie  attached  show.i  the  figures  for  Uie 
fiscal  year  196<J  us  staled  but  the  cumulative 
tot.il  for  Penn.sylvania  Is  supported  by  docu- 
ment.s  In  our  possession  us  provided  by  the 
U  S   Department  of  Ijibor 

I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
you  or  Senator  Clark  that  fragmenting  the 
n.-Ational  interest  for  Statea  as  to  who  gets 
what  would  ral.se  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  in  a  heavy  taxpaying  State,  like 
Pennsylvania  should  support  atomic  energy 
InstJillallons  In  Tennessee  and  Ohio  and 
and  ml.sslle  construction  In  Florida  or  dams 
out  wp«t  or  whether  Philadelphia  Congrcsa- 
men  .should  ever  \ote  for  farm  subsidizing' 
considering  the  number  of  farnT^  In  Phila- 
delphia 

I    truat    this    material    will   add    something 
t.<>    Uie    plctiu-e    from    your   standpoint 
Sincerely  yours, 

A    Allxn  Sltx^ow*. 

Executive  Director 
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Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  GORE      I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  also  the 
diKlinguished  Senator  from  niinois 
I  Mr.  DorcLAs!,  who  Joined  in  the  mi- 
nority views,  for  their  willingness  to 
take  a  broad  national  view  of  this  pro- 
mam.  In  both  instances,  the  apparent- 
ly short-range,  selfish  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
fiom  Tennessee  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  should  support  the  commit- 
tee bill.  But  they  have  risen  above  the 
approach  of  their  short-range,  selfish 
interest  and  have  taken  the  national 
point  of  view.    So  I  congratulate  them. 

Let  me  state,  for  the  record,  that  I 
am  not  in  so  fortunate  a  position.  In 
my  judgment,  the  committee  bill  does 
grave  injustice  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  the  selfish  In- 
terest of  my  State  happens  to  be  the 
opposite  of  that  of  Tennessee  or  Illi- 
nois. 

I  hope  I  would  be  equally  broad- 
minded  and  equally  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  national  interest  as  are  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  and  I  commend  them 
for  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yi€ld  furtlier.  I  should  like  to  ask  per- 
haps Uiree  questions,  and  then  I  shall 
be  through,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  seek  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  being  argued  that 
the  system  of  aiiemployment  compen- 
sauon  which  was  enacted  into  law  dHr- 
ins  the  days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, in  1935.  was  a  State  syatem.  and 
til  at  we  should  not  now  disturb  IL 

I  woiMier  if  the  Senator  will  agree 
wiUi  me  that  a  strictly  State  vsbem.  was 


wrong  when  it  was  put  into  law,  it  has 
been  wrong  every  year,  and  it  is  wrong 
now.  Surveyors  have  drawn  State  lines 
throughout  our  country,  and  the  sur- 
veyors' lines  have  divided  economic  re- 
gions into  halves,  quarters,  and  tenths, 
and  when  we  are  dealing  with  economic 
problems,  we  should  recognize  mistakes 
made  in  the  past  and  seek  a  national 
solution. 

I  am  in  favor  of  national  minimum 
standards  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation as  pledged  by  the  Democratic 
platform,  and  I  shall  support  such  a 
measure  if  we  ever  get  it  out  of  com- 
mittee. I  am  afraid  we  cannot  wait  in 
the  meantime.  We  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  do  something  for  the  unem- 
ployed on  the  national  level. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
leading  the  fight  I  ask  him  to  what 
extent  he  disagrees  with  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
hardly  prepared  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
basic  structure  of  the  whole  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  I  think 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  State  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  we  may  have  taken 
it  too  far  on  occasion. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may 
have  placed  an  tmdue  burden  upon  em- 
ployers in  requiring  employers  alone, 
even  in  this  instance,  to  bear  the  entire 
burden  of  unemployment  relief.  Never- 
theless, this  is  the  system  we  have,  and 
I  suppose  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we  can 
do  in  temporary  legislation,  the  biU  be- 
fore us  being  temporary  in  character, 
desif"^  to  meet  an  emergency  situation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Ux.  OOREL     I  yiekL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
analysis,  first,  that  the  House  bill  is  the 
Kennedy  administration  bill,  strongly 
«upp(X'ied  by  the  President?  Is  that 
atatemec^  correct? 


j.i.'n-:."  and  the  acfonix^^TliP  certified  report,  the 

Mr.  GORE.  Really,  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  answer  the  question.  I  suppose 
it  is.  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GORE.  Some  changes  were  made 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  make  the  cate- 
gorical statement  that  the  House  bill 
represents  the  present  thinking  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  com- 
mittee amendment  does  not,  in  sub- 
stance, although  not  in  form,  reinstate 
the  principle  and  thinking  of  the  Eisen- 
hower temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation act  which  we  enacted  3  years 
ago,  in  that  it  requires  each  State  to 
bear  its  own  burden  of  unemployment 
benefits  through  reimbursing  the  Federal 
Government  after  the  Federal  payments 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  mechanics  of  the 
pending  bill  are  a  little  different,  but, 
in  a  practical  effect,  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment is  on  all  fours  with  the  bill  enacted 
3  years  ago,  and  in  which,  I  may  say, 
only  17  States  participated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  u-ill  yield 
once  more,  I  shall  be  through. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor and  to  my  other  colleagues  that  I 
am  for  the  Kennedy  program,  and  I  am 
against  the  Eisenhower  program,  which 
I  do  not  think  worked  for  the  reason 
Just  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  rather  techni- 
cal issue  involved  in  this  debate  is  per- 
fectly simple.  It  is  the  simple  guestion 
of  human  rights  against  property  rights. 
It  is  whether  we  want  to  protect  the 
funds  and  tiie  emploFens  primarily,  or 
whether  we  want  the  anoney  to  go — in 
all  50  States,  not  in  only  17  States— to 
the  people  who  are  nneapioTed.    It  is 
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plutocracy  against  democracy:  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  conclude  that  it 
wants  to  support  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  help  the  unemployed 
people  In  this  country,  as  opposed  to 
being  overly  concerned  that  the  em- 
ployers of  the  country  are  able  to  build 
up  huge  reserves. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  reque.st. 
to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  a  limita- 
tion of  2  hours.  IV2  on  the  side  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  in  favor  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments, and  one-half  hour  on  the  side 
of  Senators  opposed  to  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments, and  that  the  request  be  granted 
to  go  Into  effect  immediately. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  acting 
in  the  absence  of  the  minority  leader.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if  this 
proposal  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  mmority  whip 
has  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  inquire 
whether  the  agreement  means  that  the 
Senate  would  vote  In  2  hours,  or  sooner 
If  time  were  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  If  time  were 
yielded  back,  a  vote  would  come  sooner 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  a.sk 
whether  it  would  be  on  this  amendment^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  amend- 
ment and  amendments  thereto,  because 
all  the  Byrd  amendments  are  .scattered 
throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  are  other  con- 
tested amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Those  are  not  to 
be  considered  at  this  time  They  will 
come  later,  and  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered then. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 

Mr.  KERR.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  there  are  not  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  but  this  re- 
quest is  only  on  the  Byrd  amendment. 
which  I  understand  is  scattered 
throughout  different  parts  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ICERR.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
amendment  could  be  scattered  through- 
out different  parts  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 
that  his  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  the  request  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  Then,  what  other 
amendment  Is  there  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  Is  the  Wil- 
liams amendment.  There  Is  the  amend- 
ment Increasing  the  amount  of  money. 
I  believe  they  are  about  all. 

Mr.  KERR.  There  Is  an  amendment 
as  to  the  time  for  payments. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  included 
in  the  Byrd  amendments. 

Mr.  KERR  I  have  one  other  reserva- 
tion. Why  does  the  Senator  a.sk  for  30 
minutes  for  the  opponents  to  the  Byrd 
amendments,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  for 
the  proponents''  Are  the  opponents  that 
confident  or  that  good,  or  have  they  al- 
ready taken  one  hours  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  latter  part  of 
the  Senator's  statement  is  the  rea.soii  for 
the  difference 

Mr  KERR  If  the  REroRD  shows  that 
the  difference  in  time  i.s  ba.sed  on  the 
fact  that  the  opponents  have  already 
u.sed  that  much  time.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. It  is  satisfactory  Otherwise,  we 
would  not  want  to  take  advanlagt-  of  the 
opponents 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  majority  leader  that  I 
could  have  4  or  5  minutes  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICFR  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  heiirs  no  ob- 
jection, and  the  at'reement  is  entered 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  senior  colleai-'ue 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  President  we 
have  all  read  m  the  newspapers  and 
heard  a  great  deal  of  di.scussion  about 
the  purpose  and  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation 

It  Is  propo.sed  to  give  some  relief  by 
way  of  e.xtension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  people  in  various 
States  of  the  Union  That  is  the  ba.sic 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 

Mr  GORE  That  is  the  purpOvSe  for 
which  the  bill  was  introduced  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  heard  my  distin- 
guished colleague  .say  a  few  minutes 
ago — and  I  have  read  m  the  portion  of 
the  addre.s.s  the  Senator  has  not  yet 
given — that  only  17  States  participated 
m  the  program  in  1958.  a  program  along 
the  same  line  as  the  Byrd  amendments 
would  provide,  is  that  correct '' 

Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
The  .State  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  I  have  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  representing  was  not  one  of  the 
17.  Therefore,  not  one  unemployed  per- 
son in  the  .state  of  Tenne.s.see  and  not 
one  unemployed  person  in  many  other 
States,  ben-:>flted  one  iota  from  that 
program 

Mr  KEFAUVER  What  would  make 
anyone  b^-li-^ve.  if  only  17  .states  par- 
ticipated in  1958.  when  the  program  was 
on  the  same  basis  as  is  provided  in  the 
Byrd  amendments,  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  participation  in  a  program  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  know  I  doubt 
that  many  more  States  would  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  We  face  the  real 
issue,  then.  If  the  Byrd  amendments 
are  agreed  to  there  will  be  only  a  small 
measure  of  lellef  for  unemployed  people 
by  way  of  the  extension  of  benefits  in  a 
very  few  States  of  the  Union. 

Mr  GORE.  That  cannot  be  stated 
with  certainty. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  It  can  be  stated 
based  on  experience.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened the  last  time. 


Mr  GORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  KEFAUVER.  That  being  the 
ca.se,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, which  has  been  advocated  so 
strongly  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  which  we  know  is  so  greatly 
needed  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  un- 
employed people  in  a  very  modest  way, 
will  not  be  achieved,  and  the  end  result, 
in  a  large  mea.sure,  will  be  that  nothing 
will  be  done  for  tlie  people  who  are  now 
unemployed 

Mr  GORE  That  may  be  the  case. 
The  Byrd  amendments,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  committee  amendments, 
would  require  that  each  State  bear  the 
financial  responsibility  for  unemploy- 
ment within  the  particular  State.  In 
other  words,  the  taxpayers  of  State  A 
will  not  be  required,  no  matter  how  for- 
tunate the  State  may  be  with  reference 
to  it.-^  economy,  to  make  any  contribution 
toward  the  unemployment  distress  in 
State  B  This  would  be  true  with  re- 
spect to  each  State  The  amendments 
undertake  to  ditiw  a  line  around  each  of 
the  50  .states  Indeed,  the  amendments 
would  do  so  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram financially,  and  plainly  would  re- 
(Miire  that  each  State  bear  its  own  bur- 
ci'  n 

M:  KP:FAUVER  At  the  same  time 
coipoiation.^,  which  come  under  the  pro- 
gram in  all  the  50  States,  will  have  to 
pay  an  increased  tax  for  this  purpose. 
The  corporations  will  have  to  pay  the 
tax  even  though  a  otate  does  not  come 
under  the  program  and  does  not  give  to 
unemployed  people  in  the  State  any  ad- 
ditional entitlement  in  respect  to  bene- 
fit-. 

Mr  GORE  The  tax  would  be  levied 
on  the  employers  in  all  States  It  would 
remain  for  the  States  themselves  to 
participate  or  not  to  participate  in  the 
program,  so  far  as  payment  of  benefits 
t'l  the  unemployed  is  concerned. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  The  tax  would  ^e 
levied  on  all  employers,  and  it  could  not 
be  leturned  to  a  State  until  1963.  which 
would  not  do  the  unemployed  people 
any  good  during  the  present  emergency. 
Mr  GORE.  Meanwhile,  the  States 
would  be  eligible  to  obtain  advances 
from  the  Federal  Government  with 
which  to  make  the  payments  for  the  ex- 
tended period  of  benefits.  However,  that 
IS  true  under  pre.sent  law.  No  new  bill 
IS  needed  to  bring  that  about.  Already 
there  is  authorization  legislation  for  the 
making  of  an  appropriation  for  this 
purjxi.se  Already  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment IS  authorized  to  make  such  loans. 
In  that  respect,  the  bill,  if  amended  by 
the  committee  amendments,  would  pro- 
vide no  real  improvement 

Mr  KEFAUVER  It  appears  to  me. 
from  the  discussion  I  have  heard,  that 
if  the  Byrd  amendments  are  agreed 
to  a  death  blow  will  be  death  to  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  most  important 
parts  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
program;  namely,  the  giving  of  some 
additional  entitlement  to  the  unem- 
ployed workers  across  the  nation  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  we  follow  the  principle  that 
each  State  Is  to  pay  for  benefits  to  its 
own  people,  there  Is  no  need  to  pass  the 
bill.     Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It. 
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Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  If 
we  adopt  the  principle  of  the  committee 
amendments,  then  we  shall  not  have  a 
national  solution  for  a  national  problem. 
but  each  State  will  have  to  bear  the  re- 
sp'onsibility  for  the  unemployed  people 
within  that  State. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  compliment  my 
colleague  for  the  minority  report  and 
for  the  position  he  has  taken.  I  think  it 
is  most  important  for  our  Nation,  and 
particularly  in  order  to  get  us  back  on 
the  road  to  recovery,  that  we  do  some- 
thing for  the  unemployed  people  today. 
The  position  of  my  colleague  should  be 
sustained,  and  I  commend  him  highly. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  generosity. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator, he  said  that  if  the  States  wished 
to  have  the  program  of  benefits  for  the 
unemployed  people,  no  new  law  was 
needed,  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Sen- 
ate committee  bill.  In  other  words,  if 
the  States  desire  to  provide  the  program 
of  benefits  which  would  be  possible  un- 
der the  Senate  committee  bill,  the  States 
would  not  need  to  have  either  the  House 
bill  or  the  Senate  committee  bill  passed. 

Mr.  GORE.     No  State 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  make 
that  statement,  or  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  state  it  in  my 
own  way. 

No  State  requires  authority  from  the 
Congress  to  provide  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  to  the  citizens  of  that 
State. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  was  not  the  state- 
ment to  which  I  referred  or  the  prin- 
ciple to  which  I  referred. 

Mr.  GORE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  addressing  himself  to  the 
Finance  Committee  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator,  he  said  that  if  a  State  wished 
to  give  to  unemployed  people  in  the 
State  the  benefits  available  under  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  bill,  the 
State  did  not  need  to  have  any  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  GORE.     Why? 

Mr.  KERR.  Did  the  Senator  make 
that  statement?  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator? 

Mr.  GORE.  An  appropriation  bill 
would  be  necessary.  So  would  an  ap- 
propriation bill  be  necessary  to  provide 
funds  authorized  by  the  pending  bill. 
If  enacted  as  amended  by  the  committee 
amendments.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
the  Senator  calls  a  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  only  trying  to 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  state  the  situa- 
tion as  I  understand  It.  and  then  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  understanding 
each  other. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  who  can  speak 
with    greater  clarity  or   one  who  can 


understand  with  more  prescience  than 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  present  law  the 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  States  with  respect  to 
its  unemployment  program. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  present  law  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  basic  act.  I  cannot 
give  the  code  designation. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  not 
been  referring  to  the  1958  act? 

Mr.  GORE.  No,  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  1958  act. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee Is  referring  to  the  basic  act? 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Does  not  the  basic  act 
provide  a  program  of  retention  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  unemployment  taxes 
paid  by  employers  to  States  in  order  to 
create  a  fund  from  which  such  loans  can 
be  made? 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Is  there  any  authoriza- 
tion in  the  basic  law  for  loans  other 
than  those  obtainable  from  the  loan 
fund  created  by  the  basic  law? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  such. 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  us  get  the  facts 
before  us.  Let  us  get  the  proper 
premise. 

The  Senator  said  that  under  existing 
law  loans  could  be  made  to  the  States. 
I  am  trying  only  to  have  the  Record 
show  to  what  loans  he  refers  and  what 
the  provisions  of  the  law  are. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  understand  it  is  the 
basic  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
as  amended.  When  It  was  amended  I 
am  not  certain. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  question  Is  Imma- 
terial. All  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
Is  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  get  the  facts 
before  us  upon  which  we  can  agree  as 
the  premise. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  went  f lu-ther  and  referred  to 
the  division  of  proceeds  of  taxes  as 
between  the  Federal  Government  smd 
the  States.  The  loan  program  need  not 
of  necessity  be  concerned  with  such 
a  division.  The  loan  program  is  already 
authorized,  as  I  understand,  whereby 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can  make  a 
loan — an  advance — to  a  State. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  believe  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  advise  with  his 
consultant,  he  will  find  that  the  premise 
contained  in  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  was  accurate. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  tried  to  say,  the 
authorization  exists  for  the  making  of 
a  congressional  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  funds  to  States 
for  their  unemployment  compensation 
program,  if  the  States  wish,  and  do  in 
fact  extend  the  period  of  benefits  to 
which  their  unemployed  would  be  en- 
titled. That  is  my  understanding.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  understand 
differently? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do.  I  understand  the 
situation  very  differently.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  staff  member  who  is  famil- 
iar with  the  exact  division  come  over 
here  so  one  of  us  can  be  able  to  sub- 
stantiate his  position.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  understands  that  there 


is  a  provision  of  existing  law  for  a  loan 
fund  that  accumulates  up  to  a  certain 
amount  In  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
understand  that  there  is  an  authoriza- 
tion for  an  appropriation  to  that  fund 
which  would  add  to  It? 

Mr.  KERR.  As  I  understand,  the  pro- 
ceeds flow  into  the  fund  automatically 
under  the  existing  law  until  the  fund 
reaches  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  such  is  true  as  a 
consequence  of  the  tax.  But  there  is 
an  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
in  addition  to  what  the  Senator  has 
stated,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  us  find  if  there  is; 
and,  if  so.  what  it  is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  get  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa farther  off  the  track  than  he  now 
is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  I  would  not  wish 
to  do. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
California  will  not  contribute  to  his  al- 
ready slight  confusion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Such  thought  is  far- 
thest from  my  mind,  although  I  have 
some  questions  I  should  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

A     NATIONAL     PftOBLXM     KKQUIKCS     A     NATIONAL 

RESPONSIBIUTT WEST      VIBOINIA     WOTTLD      BE 

PENALIZED   UNDOI   BTRO   AMEKDKENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  over  the 
objections  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gobe],  amended  the 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
bill  before  us,  a  national  problem  was. 
In  fact,  turned  back  to  the  individual 
States  for  solution. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  concept 
that  the  effort  to  solve  a  national  prob- 
lem requires  the  assumption  of  na- 
tional responsibility. 

But  the  amendment  which  would  re- 
quire that  the  additional  tax  to  be  paid 
by  employers  in  each  State  will  be  cred- 
ited to  that  State's  reserve  fund  is  one 
which  will  create  deficits  in  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  funds  of  10 
States  and  surpluses  in  those  of  the  40 
others,  according  to  the  most  common 
interpretation. 

West  Virginia  is  not  only  one  of  the 
10  States  which,  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  would  suffer  a  deficit — it  is 
one  of  only  four  States  in  which  em- 
ployers already  are  paying  the  maximum 
unemployment  compensation  tax  rate  of 
2.7  percent  because  of  the  inordinately 
high  degree  of  joblessness  which  has  too 
long  prevailed  in  our  State. 

In  1963,  of  course,  oui-  employers  will 
have  to  begin  repayment  of  the  advances 
provided  under  the  Temporary  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1958 — a 
total  of  $9  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  if  an  additional  burden  is  laid 
upon  the  employers  and  the  business 
and  the  economy  of  his  State  at  this 
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particular  ttme  of  distress,  the  situa- 
tion might  be  made  worse,  instead  of 
better? 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
certainly  correct. 

In  addition  to  the  base  tax  increase 
of  this  bin,  the  Senate  Plnance  Commit- 
tee proposes  that — starting  in  19(54— 
West  Virginia  and  the  other  nine  deflcu 
States  will  have  to  make  up  the  decre- 
ment by  passing  another  Increased  tax 
ra'e.  if  benefits  paid  exceed  income,  as 
most  assuredly  would  be  the  ca.se  m 
our  State  if  we  participate  in  the  pro- 
Eiram  which  this  measure  would  estab- 
lish. 

I  say  thiii  because  it  is  estimated  that 
the  four-tenths  of  1  percent  tax  in- 
crease provided  under  the  pending  bill 
will  yield  in  the  neigliborhood  of  $8  mil- 
lion over  a  2-year  period  in  West  Vir- 
gmia.  Estimated  benefit  payments  to 
eligible  unemployed  would  gnatly  ex- 
ceed that  Income. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  the  li^ht  of 
these  probabilities.  I  request  permission 
to  direct  this  inquiry  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee: 

Do  West  Virginia  and  the  other  States 
said  to  be  facing  deficit  status  under 
the  terms  of  the  committee  amendments 
have  the  right  to  ctop  benefit  payments 
when  they  have  used  up  the  reserve 
fund  to  be  created  by  the  four-tenths  of 
1  percent  base  tax  rate — in  West  Vir- 
ginias case  a  fund  estimated  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ft  nxillion'* 

Or,  stated  another  way.  Is  this  so- 
called  nattonal  legislation  going  to  force 
West  Vlrtrtnla  and  other  States  to  create 
a  deficit  If  they  sign  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
in  this  proeram? 

If  so,  I  say  this  certainly  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  national  lefflslatkHi. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  principle  that  40 
States  have  no  oMicatlon  to  help  equal- 
ize unemployment  compensation  prob- 
lems over  the  whole  Unkm  of  50  States  In 
a  time  of  emergency.  I  say  that  a  new 
philosophy  Is  here  being  induced. 

I  point  out  that  In  West  Virginia  we 
have  practically  no  ellgibhty  for  Federal 
aid  for  education  to  so-called  federally 
impacted  areas,  yet  West  Virginia  tax- 
payers contribute  to  the  National  Treas- 
ury from  which  impacted  area  aid  is 
paid  to  help  the  edocatlonal  .^>'stems  of 
other  States.  West  Virginians  m  the 
Congress  have,  in  the  main,  consistently 
supported  this  program  as  being  in  the 
national  interest. 

Furthermore,  statistics  doubtless  will 
bear  out,  too,  that  West  Virginia  tax- 
payers pay  to  the  Federal  Government 
huge  sums  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
national  defense  effort.  Including  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  large  de- 
fense installations  which  yield  large  pay- 
rolls to  help  the  economies  of  numerous 
States  other  than  West  Virginia,  not 
excepting  our  mother  State,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

We  are  being  shortchanged  in  West 
Virginia,  insofar  as  distribution  of  the 
defense  dollar  Is  concerned,  but  we  pay 
our  portion  of  that  defense  dollar  as  a 
part  of  our  obligation,  to  the  common 
defense  of  the  Union  of  States. 


I  say  again,  Mr  President  that  a 
strange  new  concept  i.s  being  bom  in 
this  amendment  to  a  bill  which  i.s  sui)- 
poeedly  intended  to  be  :n  the  nation.i: 
interest 

Amendmen'.s  of  this  nalu:e  if  fiiactrd 
will  .stand  Ike  tombstones  over  Ihf 
pro.strate  forns  of  States  which  already 
have  been  bypa.ssed  by  the  la.st  wavo  of 
national  pros])erity  and  w  hich  sufT«'r  in 
even  greater  deeree  when  rpce.s,sion 
strikes  or  a  .^o-called  ciowntuin  of  tht- 
economy  develop"^ 

Mr  GORF.  I  than.k  tlu-  able  St-nator 
for  his  conlnbutiop. 

Mr    McNAMARA      M:     President 

The  FRFSIDINO  OFFICKR  How 
mucii  time  dt-es  the  Stiuitor  from  Teii- 
nes.see  yield  t")  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan':' 

Mr  GORF  I  yi#'ld  4  minutt^s  to  th»* 
distinsruished  Senator  from  Michitian 

Mr.  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  bil!  is  to  provide 
a  temporary  protrram  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compen-sation  to  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
beneflt.s  under  txistin?  SUite  and  Feel- 
er a  1  laws 

In  its  report  on  the  bill  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fmar.ce  states 

Such  a  pr'T^fram  I.s  neces-^.iry  to  hc'.p  offsot 
th*  effet.t«  of  the  oirrent,  rrrrs.slon  on  Mn^m- 
pl  .yt'd  w  'rk'T  .  .^nd  "ii  the  N.iti.itis  economy 

Let  me  empliai>;ze  here  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  speak  of  ofl^'tting  the 
effects  of  the  current  reces^iion  on  tiu- 
unemployed  workers  in  certain  States, 
in  a  number  of  States,  or  even  m  a  select 
group  of  States. 

It  speaks  only  of  the  unemployed 
workers — pe  iod  What  u  more,  it  aLso 
speaks  of  the  Natioi^'s  et'onomy  and  tlif 
effects  of  the  recei-.siw\  on  the  Nations 
economy 

One  woul.i  su.spcct.  on  Uie  ba^os  of 
these  words  that  the  conimittee  has 
finally  reco^nued  what  should  hav*^ 
been  obvious  to  everytxxly  for  many, 
many  years- -that  these  recurring  reces- 
sions m  our  economy  are  not  local  prob- 
lems, that  tl.ey  are  not  the  problems  of 
Michiiian.  Peiinsylvai^ia.  or  even  New 
York.  They  are  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  admi.iLstration  b*U  tliat  pa.vsed 
the  Hou.se  provided  ituit  Uie  %&21  mil- 
lion estimated  coit  of  tho  program  *a-s 
to  tye  fljuanctd  by  Trea.smy  advances,  to 
be  repaid  b\  a  temporary  increa!>e  i;i 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

Under  tlie  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Fmance  Committee  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram will  t>'  borne  in  each  State  by 
the  employers  m  tliat  .State. 

Thus,  if  tiie  additional  tax  unposed 
by  the  bill  exceeds  tlie  amount  of  tem- 
porary benef;ti»  ui  a  .^ute,  the  excess 
will  be  credit<;d  to  the  State  s  account  in 
the   unemployment   trust   fund 

If  the  add.Uooal  tax  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  temporary  benefits 
in  any  State  the  difference  will  be  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Government  by  em- 
ployers in  such  State  beginning  1964. 

The  net  effect  of  the  committee 
amendment,  then,  is  to  plunge  into 
deeper  flnar.cial  trouble  those  States 
that  are  the  hardest  hit  by  tlic  national 
recession. 


It  IS  national  recession,  although  the 
arnfMi'iiM'-nts  of  the  P^mance  Committee 
sef'k  to  ufnore  that  fact 

It  IS  true  of  course,  that  unemploy- 
ment IS  h.eaviest  in  certain  industrial 
.•^tntes 

Fi'.it  tl.r"  recession  wa^  not  caused  by 
Mnythrnnr  th(^«'  States  may  or  may  not 
havt^  dont* 

Tiic  cau.ses  of  thr  recession  are  na- 
t'oiuil  —  a  drop  in  thr  puirhasing  power 
of  thf^  Nation 

Is  Michigan  to  be  blamed  because  the 
demand  for  aiitomoi)ilrs  has  fallen  off 
Is  It  the  fault  of  the  sterlworkers  of 
FVnnsylvania  that  the  .steel  mills  operate 
.it  half  their  capacity  rate'' 

(  »bv!ou^ly  not  The  causes  of  these 
recurring  nressions  arc  national,  and 
hence  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  iii- 
iioci'iit  victims  of  the  reces.sions  should 
also  be  national 

I  hf  Pi  e,->ident  has  rt'cotinlzcd  this  fact. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  rec- 
orni/ed  this  fact  But  the  Senate 
P'liiancf  Committee  has  not. 

The  Finance  Committee  wants  us  to 
look  at  our  economy  as  a  conglomeration 
of  r>0  difTerent  i.soiatcd  economies  in  50 
difTiipnt  .states 

Thf*  Finance  Committee  sheds  croco- 
ri,!e  tears  over  the  fact  that  under  the 
Hotise  bill  .some  40  States  might  help 
pav  the  cost  of  the  extra  burden  of  un- 
('m,i!n\-raent  in  the  remaining  10  .States 

n-it  let  1!^  not  forget  that  these  10 
.'States  are  the  indu.-^trlal  States  wliich 
produce  most  of  the  wcalLn  of  this 
Nation 

These  are  the  States  which  pay  mo.st 
of  thp  taxes  of  this  Nation 

The  i«  are  tlie  States  which.  In  the 
past,  have  borne  more — much  more — 
than  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
bunlen  of  our  national  existence 

Yet  these  States  do  not  ask.  anything 
in  return:  they  do  not  ask  for  alms,  they 
do  not  even  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
rairyint,'.  year  after  year,  a  more  than 
proportionate  share  of  the  tax  burden 
of  the  Nation. 

.^11  they  ask  for  Ls  that  when  through 
the  operations  of  the  oft-bUnd  forces  of 
national  economy  a  recession  hits  us. 
the  Nation  stand  by  them  and  help  them 
to  recover  their  economic  health,  and 
thus  the  economic  strength  of  the 
Nation 

Virginia  will  not  long  be  prosperous 
if  Pennsylvania  Ls  In  a  recession. 

.Mabama  will  .soon  suffer  if  tlie  workers 
of  Michigan  stay  idle.  The  Minnesota 
farmer  will  suffer  too  if  the  Ohio  plants 
stay  .shut  down 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  .selective 
prosperity  We  are  all  m  the  same  boat, 
and  the  .sooner  we  recognize  it.  the  better 
off  we  ihall  be. 

Michigan  is  one  of  tlie  firs.t  States  to 
be  hard  hit  in  Uus  current  recession. 

The  bill,  if  properly  enacted,  would 
provide  a  welcome  aitri  vital  relief  for 
some  300.000  of  our  workers. 

It  IS  imi)ortant  that  we  enact  tlie  bill 
with  the  utmost  speed.  But  it  is  equally 
imi>ortant  that  we  do  not  penalize  States 
like  Michigan  for  having  long  been  in 
the  vanguard  of  our  Industrial  civiliza- 
tion- for  having  produced,  year  after 
year,  mast  of  the  automobiles,  the  steel, 
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and  the  machinery  that  has  made  this 
country  strong  and  great. 

It  is  not  our  fault  Uiat  the  demand  for 
our  goods  fluctuates  violently  with  the 
fluctuations  of  our  economy.  It  is  not 
our  fault  that  our  unemplosrment  is 
higher  in  recessions  than  the  unemploy- 
ment of  many  other  States. 

But  if  it  is  not  solely  the  fault  of 
Michigan,  then  it  is  not  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Michigan  to  caiTy  the 
whole  burden  of  our  recovery. 

It  is  up  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to 
regain  prosperity  in  the  entire  Nation  as 
well  as  in  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  who  make  their  pious 
protests  about  taking  on  part  of  our 
burden  in  the  bill  that  this  is  a  two- 
edged  sword. 

There  are  many  Federal  programs 
which  take  our  tax  dollars  from  Mich- 
igan and  the  other  industrial  States  to 
help  support  and  strengthen  the  so- 
called  poorer  States. 

As  a  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  am 
under  continual  pressures  from  those  in 
my  State  who  keep  a  balance  sheet  on 
Federal  tax  collections  In  Michigan  and 
the  eventual  return  of  those  tax  dol- 
lars, and  who  express  shock  that  some- 
times more  goes  out  than  comes  back 
In. 

I  dismiss  these  argtunents  as  short- 
sighted, because  I  hold  that  we  are  one 
country,  auid  not  merely  a  collection  of 
50  States. 

We  are  one  people,  whether  we  are 
bom  in  Mississippi  or  Michigan. 

If  we  help  the  people  in  one  area,  we 
help  our  Nation  become  stronger. 

That  is  the  philosophy  behind  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

That  is  the  philosophy  behind  the 
equalization  formulas  in  such  programs 
as  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  old  age  assistance,  which  gives 
the  poorer  States  a  greater  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  funds. 

But  if  the  representatives  of  those 
States  seek  to  penalize  us  in  Michigan 
when  we  seek  needed  help  in  the  bill, 
then  they  cannot  look  for  my  assistance 
in  the  future  when  they  seek  subsidies 
for  their  people. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  said 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  committee's 
amendment  is  to  provide  that  each  State 
will  support  its  own  program  and  no 
more.  But  let  us  examine  the  way  in 
which  the  program  would  operate. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tax 
levied  is  a  Federal  tax.  It  will  be  paid 
by  employers  in  each  State  whether  or 
not  that  State  elects  to  participate. 

Let  us  suppose  that  State  A  elects  not 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Em- 
ployers of  that  State  will  pay  the  tax 
but  no  unemployed  person  will  receive 
any  benefits  at  all  from  the  revenues 
derived  by  that  tax.  The  money  will 
simply  be  credited  to  that  State's  trust 
fund  account  in  December  of  1963.  Now, 
this  would  permit  a  reduction  in  pajrroU 
taxes  levied  in  that  State  sometime  after 
1963,  but  it  would  do  nothing  in  1961  ex- 
cept to  provide  for  a  tax  increase  in 
time  of  economic  recession,  with  no  com- 
pensating benefits. 

If  we  are  to  follow  the  principle  that 
rach  State  is  to  pay  for  its  own  benefits, 


there  is  no  need  for  this  bill.  Existing 
law  provides  that  a  State  may  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  increase 
benefits  to  unemployed  workers  in  that 
State,  with  repayment  to  be  made  after 
2  years.  The  terms  of  repayment  are 
much  more  advantageous  than  those  pro- 
vided in  the  committee  bill,  under  which 
repayment  would  be  started  Immediately. 
In  fact,  for  many  States  the  committee 
bill  would  create  a  situation  in  which 
taxes  would  be  paid  in  advance,  to  be 
recouped  2  years  later.  I  hope,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  economic  situation 
in  1964  will  be  better  than  it  is  today, 
but  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  meet  the 
problems  of  today. 

The  issue  is  simple.  The  Senate  must 
decide  whether  we  shall  effectively  fight 
recessions  In  our  national  economy  with 
national  programs  or  on  a  hit-or-miss, 
inadequate  and  inequitable  State -by- 
State  basis. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  committee 
amendment  to  let  each  State  care  for  its 
own.  This  may  have  some  appeal  for 
those  who  like  to  hark  back  to  the  days 
when  life  In  America  was  characterized 
by  the  westward  march  to  the  frontier 
and  the  typical  American  wsis  the  owner 
and  operator  of  a  family  farm.  Such 
conditions  no  longer  prevail.  Cincin- 
natus  is  no  longer  to  be  called  from  the 
plow  but  from  the  factory,  the  trades  and 
businesses,  from  the  halls  of  commerce, 
from  industry. 

This  is  an  issue  on  which  the  frontiers- 
men of  today  may  unite  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  time.  Though  the 
pending  issue  is  not  all-encompassing, 
vast  portents  ride  with  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  this  battle. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  his  address.  He 
brings  into  being  the  lessons  that  we 
should  have  learned  during  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's.  Having  served  in 
Congress  through  a  part  of  that  period, 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  when  an  infection 
strikes  one  psut  of  the  body.  It  can  very 
quickly  go  through  the  rest  of  the  body. 
If  we  try  to  treat  this  incipient  reces- 
sion as  a  purely  local  infection,  as  the 
Byrd  amendments  do,  we  Ignore  the 
lessons  of  history,  and  In  effect  are  giv- 
ing a  do-it-yourself  kit  to  each  of  the 
50  States  where  the  infection  started. 

Mr.  GORE.  Some  States  are  equipped 
to  do  it  themselves,  and  some  are  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Unemployment  in  Michigan  or  Massa- 
chusetts reduces  gasoline  consumption 
and  in  that  way  reduces  the  production 
of  oil  in  Oklahoma.  It  reduces,  likewise, 
the  consumption  of  beef,  whether  it  be 
white-faced  Hereford  or  Angus,  in  those 
areas.  A  chain  reaction  Is  set  up  by 
pockets  of  great  unemployment. 

One  man  out  of  work  in  one  State  will 
at  least  statistically  put  a  fraction  of  an- 
other man  In  another  State  out  of  work, 
because  the  unemployment  lessens  the 
market  for  a  product. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  for  moving  on  an 
overall  basis  to  try  to  prevent  what  could 
grow  into  a  national  recession.    A  reces- 


sion in  Massachusetts  is  not  a  local  prob- 
lem, because  it  will  finally  affect  the 
other  States  as  well,  including  Okla- 
homa. If  the  taxing  powers  of  the  50 
States  can  be  used  to  aid  my  State  with 
old-age  assistance,  in  public  works,  in 
soil  conservation,  in  disaster  relief,  in 
small  business  loans,  in  farm  pro- 
grams  

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  Federal  contribution  to 
old-age  assistance  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa far  exceeds  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion for  such  purposes  in  the  State  of 
New  York? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  presume  so. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  will  show  the  figures 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  will  read  from  the  table  entitled 
"Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance." 
It  lists  Oklahoma  as  receiving  $51,773,- 
476.  It  lists  New  York  as  receiving  $46,- 
732.734.  I  give  my  distinguished  friend 
the  record.  If  it  is  in  error,  then  I  am 
in  error.    I  am  reading  from  the  table. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
Senator  introduce  the  table  into  the 
Record.  His  statement  was  that  the 
amount  received  by  Oklahoma  far  ex- 
ceeds what  the  State  of  New  York  re- 
ceives. I  believe  the  dilference  is  about 
10  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  withdraw  the  word 
"far." 

Mr.  KERR.  Then  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Is  It  not  true  that 

the  population  of  New  York  Is  about 

eight  times  the  population  of  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GORE.     If  I  must  choose  between 

New  York  and  Oklahwna 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  take  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  I  must  choose  between 
New  York  and  Oklahoma.  I  am  afraid, 
with  my  good  friends  from  Oklahoma 
here,  my  heart  would  lean  a  little  to- 
ward Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  merely  mention 
some  of  these  things  because  the  larger 
States  have  been  very  much  concerned 
by  our  problems  In  Oklahoma  connected 
with  disaster  relief  and  with  the  floods 
and  tornados  that  we  have  experienced 
in  our  part  of  the  country. 

They  do  not  question  whether  we  have 
paid  in  as  much  per  capita  as  they  have. 
We  will  have  to  pay  in  under  the  bill 
$8,900,000,  and  will  receive  $5,800,000. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  help  contribute 
to  the  relief  of  a  national  depression  by 
foregoing  $3  million.  It  is  our  good 
fortune  not  to  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  unemployment  in  the  Nation  and  so 
we  can  assist  our  sister  States.  What 
may  be  a  recession  in  New  York  today 
may  be  a  major  depression  In  Oklahoma 
tomorrow.  It  may  be  a  major  depres- 
sion in  Montana  or  Wyoming  the  day 
after  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unless  we  move  effectively 
to  correct  current  recessionary  condi- 
tions, the  recession  may  deteriorate  into 
a  national  depression, 

Mr.    MONRONEY.     In   other   words, 
we  had  better  treat  the  cancer  promptly. 
Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pre«dent.  will  the 
Senator  yleM? 

Mr.  OORE.    I  yiekL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  seek  information, 
and  I  direct  the  Smator's  attention  to 
page  4  of  the  blU.  My  State  of  Califor- 
nia has  a  history  of  endeavoring  to  deal 
sympathetically  with  respect  to  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed.  The  laws 
of  the  State  of  California  provide  fur 
the  maximum  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  of  39  weeks.  Provision  was  made 
m  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House  to  provide  for  some  reimburse- 
ment to  those  States  which  under  their 
State  laws  treated  beneficiaries  of  un- 
emplcqrment  compensation  more  liberally 
and  thus  granted  them  39  weeks,  in  an 
instance  like  that  of  my  own  State,  in- 
stead of  those  which  grant  less. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
provision  commencing  on  line  21.  paL;e  4. 
was  an  attempt  to  provide  for  some 
equalization  between  those  States,  like 
my  own,  which  grant  more  benefits  and 
thoee  States  which  grant  less  beneflLb  * 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Why.  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  can  tell  me,  was  that 
section  stricken  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE  I  would  rather  have  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  strike  it  from  the  bill 
explain  the  reasons  therefor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  I  invite  Sena- 
tors on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  en- 
liKhten  me — because  I  seek  informa- 
tion— as  to  why  that  provision  was 
deleted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ha.s 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  5  minutes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
one  more  question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  I  prom  use  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Obio. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  Senator  tell  me  what  motivated 
the  committee  to  delete  that  section. 
Under  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
the  fractional  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  luiemployment  compensation  tax 
would  be  paid  for  the  calendar  years 
1962  and  1963.    Is  that  not  correct  *" 

Mr.  GORE    In  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  those  payments  would  be 
made  by  business  units  on  the  first  day 
of  January  1963,  or  the  first  day  of 
January  1964. 

Mr.  GORE     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
say  that  in  the  committee  bill  the  tax- 
able years  are  1961  and  1962? 

Mr.  GORE  That  is  a  part  of  the 
Byrd  amendments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Am  I  to  understand, 
therefore,  that  the  tax  would  be  retro- 
active to  the  first  day  of  January  1961'' 

Mr.  GORE.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Can  any  Senator  en- 
lighten the  Senator  from  California  as 
to  the  basis  for  that  change? 

Mr.  OORE.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byh>1  stated 
earlier  his  reasons  for  that.  I  did  not 
support  it.  I  think  it  is  not  desirable  in 
antirecession    legislation    to    impose    a 


heavier  payroll  tax  m  1961.  when  we  are 
suffering  from  a  reces*ionary  condition 
from  which  »e  are  trying  to  recover 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  bill  a.s  it  pas-sed 
the  House  w(»uld  impose  th«-  tax  <i.s  of 
the  coming  January- isej"* 

Mr  GORE.  It  would  mHX).«;««  the  lax 
on  1962  payrt-lLs 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  ihank  the  Sfnator 
from  Tennesset- 

Mr  GORE  Mr  President  I  yi»Md  to 
the  Senator  f  i  om  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSC  HE  I  hav»-  h.^t<■n»•d  with 
yreat  interes:  to  the  di.scu.«vsion  abtiut 
the  alleged  dfference  bet  wren  the  pro- 
visions of  th>  Hou.'^e  bill  and  those  of 
the  Senate  dcalint;  with  thr  riKht  of  the 
unemployed  'o  p.irticipatt-  in  the  fund 
I  should  like  to  have  thf  Senator  from 
Tennessee  point  out  to  me  the  l.muuatie 
in  the  bill  which  establishes  his  claim 
that  if  the  version  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  adopted,  certain  States  will  not  p;ir- 
ticipate  in  the  compensation 

Mr  GORE  I  did  not  make  the  cate- 
LTorical  statement  that  Slate.s  would  not 
participate  I  said  that  we  could  at  least 
jud^e  the  future  by  the  pa.st.  and  that 
when  <;uch  a  pro:^'ram  was  enacted  3  years 
ago,  only  17  States  participated  none 
of  which  ha;,  as  yet  repaid  the  advance 
made  to  it. 

In  practicil  effect,  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment would  ••ncompa.ss  tht»  same  kmd  of 
procram  I  therefore  drew  the  conclu- 
sion from  pa.st  experience  that  a  };reat 
many  States  would  not  participate  now 
Mr  LAUSCHE  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  point  out  the  language 

Mr  GORE  I  will  yield  to  the  St-n- 
ator  from  Illinoi.s.  who  can  Kive  us  en- 
lightenment on  that  s-ub;ect 

Mr  L.^USCHE  Thf  lanKuane  that 
points  out  that  under  the  Hou.se  bill 
all  the  imemployec'  will  participate,  ipso 
facto,  and  that  under  the  Senate  bill 
they  will  not.  unless  an  agreement  is 
made  with   the   P>deral  Government 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  has  treated  this 
subject  very  well,  but  if  I  may  t)e  per- 
mitted to  amplify  it  slightly,  let  me  say 
that  under  the  B.vrd  amendr  lent.s  there 
's  a  direct  incentive  for  employers  to  put 
pressure  upon  their  State  governments 
not  to  participate,  because  if  a  State  re- 
fuses to  participate  under  the  Byrd 
amendments,  it  will  get  the  additional 
revenue  from  the  added  tax  in  any 
event 

Mr  GOFtE  And  that  can  be  used 
for  a  reduction  of  it.s  own  tax. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  But  no  benefits  will 
be  paid  to  the  unemployed  The  result 
is  that  th05e  sums  will  go  into  the  Stale 
unemployment  insurance  fund  TTiis 
will  permit  the  contributions  which  the 
employers  make  under  the  universal 
merit  rating  system  to  be  reduced 
Therefore,  this  is  a  direct  incentive  to 
the  employers  in  a  given  State  to  try  to 
get  their  State  not  to  accept  the  act  and 
not  to  participate. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  tax  will  btM-ome 
mandatory  on  all  employers 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  has 
expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  still  has 
not  pointed  out  the  langruage. 


Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  I  yield  3 
m«>r»'  minut«'s  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
ne.ssee 

M:  CrORE  If  the  Senator  will  turn 
to  page  4  (vf  the  bill,  beginning  on  line 
J3  he  »ill  find  sti  Icken  from  the  bill 
provisions  lunrung  through  lii>e  10  on 
\rAKv  ;>  liny  are  th.e  provision.s  for  re- 
imbur.vmenl 

If  the  S*'nal<ir  will  turn  to  pa«e  21,  b«-- 
mnning  on  line  10.  he  will  find  the  addi- 
tions to  tilt'  bill  by  way  of  the  commitU:^ 
amrndmenl  running  from  line  10  on  pagf 
i\  LhrouKh  paKes  22  and  23,  and  through 
line  H  on  page  24 

There  are  othrr  changes  within  the 
Jr>-paKP  bill  which  are  a  part  of  the  Byrd 
am»M.dments  but  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senattir  from  Ohio  the 
paitiiulai  piovision  alx)ut  which  he  in- 
()iiir»'s 

.Mr  LAUSCHE  Then  it  is  {hi  rx>si- 
tioii  of  thf  S»'nator  from  Tenm.ssee  that 
the  foui-tenlh.s  of  1  peicent  tax  will 
bccdnif  mandatory  upon  all  employers 
thrtdmhout  the  country;  and  that  the 
payment  of  compen.sation  will  be  made 
onlv  in  those  States  wherein  the  author- 
ized agency  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  i>artici- 
pat'"  in  the  program"' 

Mr  CrORE      That  is  correct 
Ml      LAUSCHE      Is    it    the    Senator's 
contention  that  those  proviinons  are  con- 
tamed  in  the  House  bill  but  are  not  in 
the  Senate  bill  as  it  is  now  petidlng'' 

Mr  GOF^E  It  is  the  other  way 
around  The  provisions  for  State  par- 
ticipation are  in  both  the  bills  to  which 
tlie  Senator  has  referred 

Mr  LAUSCHE  State  particii>fttion  i«< 
riro\ided  in  boih  bills' 

M:     GOKE      That  is  correct. 
Mr    LAUSCHE     But  is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  rights  of  the  imemployed 
when  one  State  participates  and  another 
State  does  not? 

Mr  GORE  Under  the  Hou.v  bill,  the 
Federal  Government  will  make  ad- 
vances to  the  States  by  an  agreement — 
if  the  States  .so  agree — but  under  the 
House  bill  there  would  not  be  the  credit 
of  the  revenue  from  the  taxpayers  in 
each  Stale  to  the  account  to  which  that 
particulai-  State  has  entitlement. 

On  the  contrary,  under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  payments  in  each  State  would 
be  credited  to  the  account  on  which  that 
Stale  wDuld  be  entitled  to  draw;  and 
their  entitlements  would  accrue  whether 
benefiLs  were  paid  or  not. 

Under  the  House  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
t;ine  of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s.see  has 
expired 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self five  minutes 

I  should  like  to  address  my.srlf,  first, 
to  the  reimbursement  provision  in  the 
House  bill,  propo.sed  to  be  taken  out  by 
the  Senate  bill. 

Under  the  reimbursement  provision  in 
Hou.se  bill,  an  imemployed  person  would 
not  get  a  dollar  of  the  amoimt  of  the 
tax  which  would  be  collected  under  the 
House  bill.  Actually,  under  the  House 
bill,  about  $100  million  of  the  tax  im- 
po.sed  would  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
States  which  had  already  paid  39  weeks 
under  their  program,  for  the  amount 
they  had  paid  t)eyond  26  weeks. 


So,  actually,  in  the  States  where  this 
help  is  needed  the  most,  in  order  to  aid 
the  employees  who  need  it  the  most, 
the  money  would  i?o  back  to  the  State 
fund,  to  reimburse  the  State,  but  not  for 
the  purpose  of  being  paid  to  those  who 
were  unemployed  and  who  had  been  out 
of  work  beyond  the  period  of  time  dur- 
inu'  which  benefits  were  provided  by  the 
State,  if  the  benefits  were  paid  for  39 
w  eeks 

So  the  reimbursement  provision 
which  the  Senate  committee  took  out 
would  have  increased  the  flow  of  money 
to  the  unemployed,  rather  than  de- 
crea.se  it,  because  all  the  money  used  to 
reimburse  the  State  fund  would  be  with 
reference  to  the  benefits  already  paid  by 
the  State,  and  therefore  would  not  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
the  unemployed  in  that  State,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  money  reimbursed  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr  KERR  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  set  right,  for  the  record,  the 
other  matter  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  discussing  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  No  State  has  to  accept  this 
money  and  pay  it  to  the  unemployed — 
either  under  the  House  version  or  under 
the  Senate  committee  version. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  should  like  to  have 
one  matter  clarified.  Let  me  ask 
w  heiher  the  Senator  from  Termessee  has 
heard  this  statement. 

Mr  KERR,  Ml",  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  a 
question,  but  not  to  ask  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  although 
I  wish  to  say  there  is  no  abler  man  on 
this  floor — either  in  understanding  or  in 
debate — than  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  at  this 
time  to  me,  so  that  I  may  thank 
him?     (Laughter  1 

Mr  KERR.  If  the  Seiiator  from  Ohio 
wishes  to  obtain  clarification  from  me. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  provide  It;  but  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  clarify  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  Let  me  ask  whether 
I  correctly  understand  that  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  neither  under  the  Senate  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill  nor  imder  the 
House  version  is  a  State  mandatorily 
obliged  to  participate. 

Mr  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  eminently  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Very  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  House  version,  the  money  is  avail- 
able if  the  State  agency  wants  it.  Under 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  version, 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  bene- 
fits would  be  available  to  the  State,  if 
the  State  wanted  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  jrield? 

Mr,  KERR.  In  just  a  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Ilhnois  should  not  point 
his  finger  at  me  in  that  way;  I  shall 
yield  without  having  him  point  his 
finger  at  me. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Why  should  not  I 
point  my  finger  at  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma?  He  frequently  points  his 
finger  at  me.  Why  should  he  not  be 
willing  to  take  what  he  gives? 

Mr.  KERR.  Neither  of  ur  is  wiHinc  to 
do  that.     (Laughter.  I 

My  point  is  that  under  neither  vei>i'>n 
of  the  bill  is  it  mandatoiy  that  the 
State  accept  tlie  money  and  use  it  to 
pay  the  benefits  to  the  unemployed. 

But  there  is  this  difference:  Under 
tile  House  version,  the  money  could  not 
be  used  by  the  State  for  payment  to  the 
unemployed,  because  the  State  would  uro 
the  money  to  reimbur.se  the  fund  for 
what  the  State  had  already  paid  out 
to  the  unemployed.  So.  actually,  more 
money  would  be  available  for  payment 
to  the  unemployed  under  the  Senate 
committee  version  than  under  the  House 
version. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  t'.e 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.  it  docs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  consider  a 
State  which  has  a  State  law  which  pro- 
vides for  unemployment  compeiisation 
benefits  for  a  maximum  of  39  weeks.  Let 
us  assume  that  X  has  received  unem- 
ployment comp>ensation  for  a  period  of 
30  weeks.  Will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa enlighten  the  Senate  as  to  what 
the  Hou.'^e  version  would  do  in  such  a 
case? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  House  version  would 
reimburse  the  State  for  4  weeks  and 
would  give  the  State  the  money  with 
which  to  make  payments  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries for  an  additional  9  weeks.  But 
the  Senate  committee  version  would  do 
identically  the  same. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ate committee  version  do? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senate  committee 
version  provides  the  money  with  which 
to  make  the  payments  for  an  additional 
9  weeks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  other  words,  the 
Senate  committee  version  turns  its  back 
on  States  that  have  seen  fit  to  treat  this 
problem  a  httle  more  liberally,  does  it? 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all.  This  bill  does 
not  provide  for  a  general  tax.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  on  employers,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  employees  they  have;  and 
it  provides  a  system  of  benefits  for  the 
employees,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  on  the  employers. 

Furthermore — and  I  want  all  the 
Statti  represented  here  to  know  this  fur- 
ther thing  that  the  House  version  does — 
the  House  version  would  collect  Ijetween 
$50  million  and  $100  million  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  benefits  called  for  by 
the  House  version  and  more  than 
enough  to  reimburse  the  States  about 
$100  million,  and  have  a  fund  further 
to  enrich  the  trust  funds  of  the  States, 
not  on  the  basis  on  which  the  States 
pay  the  money  into  the  fund,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  relationship  between  the 
total  benefits  in  the  State  and  the  total 
benefits  in  the  Nation. 

So  not  only  do  40  States  pay  out  more 
money  than  they  get  back,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  part  of  the  money  that  is 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  imemployed ; 


they  get  less  than  they  have  paid  in,  with 
reference  to  the  balance  left  over  after 
all  the  benefits  under  the  bill  are  paid 
and  after  all  the  obligations  created  by 
the  bill  are  honored  and  liquidated,  be- 
cause then  the  larger  States  get  the 
lions  share  of  the  money — without  rela- 
tion to  what  they  have  paid  into  it — 
that  is  left  over,  after  all  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  are  paid,  and  after  the  reim- 
bursement is  provided  for  and  paid,  and 
rJter  the  distribution  of  the  balance  is 
underway. 

Mr.  KUCHliHL,.  Is  it  fair  to  take  the 
rosition  that  since  the  Senate  committee 
version  eliminates  the  reimbursement 
section,  it  discriminates  against  the 
Stales  which  have  more  liberal  com- 
p:^:'isation  benefits? 

Mr.  KERR.     Not  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  talking  about  what  the  States  will 
receive.  I  love  the  State  of  California, 
even  as  I  reel  under  the  knowledge  that 
California  receives  10  percent  of  every 
dollar  allocated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  interstate  highways,  while  the 
other  49  States  get  the  remainder. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  my  friend  crying 
because  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes,  I  have  to,  in  order  to 
equal  the  crjing  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia does  because  of  the  fact  that  un- 
der this  measure  Oklahoma  receives  a 
little  more  money  than  California  does. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Oklahoma  never  had  a 
better  friend  in  this  Chamber,  for  its 
projects  in  Oklahoma,  than  the  Senator 
now  speaking  from  his  desk  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  correct;  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  satisfies  his 
great  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ci.lifor- 
nia,  so  long  as  he  gives  him  back  two 
for  one.  (Laughter.!  And  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  becaise  there  are  many 
Oklahomans  in  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  take  the  handkerchief  from  my 
pocket  and  tender  it  to  my  friend,  be- 
cause I  can  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  confused  by  the 
reflection  from  his  own  glasses. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  is 
dancing  a  little  jig;  he  is  trying  to  avoid 
answering  my  question. 

I  say  again  that,  in  my  judgment, 
when  a  State  which  deals  more  liberally 
with  unemployment  than  do  some  other 
States  is  penalized,  I  believe  that  fact 
should  be  made  known  to  the  Senate. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  this  problem 
is  a  national  one.  and  I  believe  that  the 
people  of  California  should  be — and 
are  grateful  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  what  it  has  done  for  them,  and.  as 
a  Senator,  I  want  to  deal  fairly  with  un- 
employment, whether  in  the  State  of 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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or  in  my  State  of  California,  in  the  tem- 
porary. 2-year  bill  we  now  consider 

But  I  do  not  obtain  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer from  my  friend,  when  he  tries  to 
explain  away  the  elimination  of  the 
reimbursement  features  which  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  approved 

Mr.  KERR.  I  can  understand  how 
the  Senator  from  California  would  like 
to  have  Oklahoma  employers  reimburse 
California  employers  for  the  pronram 
California  law  has  made  available  to 
the  employees  in  California. 

Mr  KUCHELi.  What  is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  for  which  benefit 
payments  are  available  to  an  unem- 
ployed person  in  the  beloved  State  of 
my  beloved  friend? 

Mr.    KERR.     Thirty-nine    weeks 

Mr     GOLDWATER.      Mr     President 
will   the   Senator  from  Oklahoma   yield 
to  me? 

Mr  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Ls  it  not  the  opin- 
ion of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  that  it  is  the  right  of  Okla- 
homa to  determine  that  matter  and  that 
It  is  not  the  business  of  California  to  say 
whether  that  period  in  Oklahoma  will  be 
;iO  or  29  or  39  weeks? 

Mr  BIERR.  The  States  have  that 
right  under  the  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

First,  let  me  take  a  moment  lo  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr   KUCHEL.    I  wish  to  speak,  too 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
additional  time  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  yielded  to  himself  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes,  so  that  I  may  visit  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Under  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  States 
are  authorized  to  establish  these  pro- 
srams.  I  did  not  intend  to  k'o  into  this 
.subject  at  this  time.  I  had  intended  to 
<40  into  it  a  little  later.  I  wanted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  started 
his  statement  by  saying,  "This  does  not 
federalize  unemployment  compensation." 
and  then  he  went  on  to  say.  repeateoly, 
■  This  is  a  Federal  program  " 

I  think  the  Senate  should  understand 
the  accuracy  of  the  latter  statement. 
Both  statements  cannot  be  accurate  I 
submit  that  to  the  extent  it  is  a  Federal 
program,  it  does  federalize  the  program 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  Which  program  are  we 
talking  about?  We  are  talking  about 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram: and  therefore,  to  the  extent  that 
the  bill  makes  It  a  Federal  program,  it 
does  federalize  the  program:  or  else  I 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  KERR.    I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
Uu-  opportunity  to  state  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  as  I  used  them  and  as  I 
itUended  them.  The  program  under 
consideration  is  an  emergency  one  to 
provide  benefits  for  those  who  have  ex- 
hausted the  benefits  to  which  they  were 
entitled  under  the  basic  unemployment 


compen.<iatiun    prutirani    and    tln'ir    own 
State  laws. 

Mr.  KERR  That  i.s  true  of  either 
version  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GORE  That  is  true  of  either  ver- 
sion of  the  bill 

Mr  KERR     Either  one 

Mr  GORE  Neither  vt■I.^lun  of  the 
bill  would  channe  tiie  ba.sic  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation  law  The  pending; 
bill,  whether  amended  by  the  committ»-e 
amendments  or  unamended,  .superim- 
poses for  enierytncy  purpost-s.  for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  the  extension  of 
benefits  not  provided  by  the  regular  pro- 
gram That  i.s  why  I  .say  the  emergency 
bill  does  not  federalize  the  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation  program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ih. 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  KERR  I  yield  inyst-lf  1  inorr 
minute 

Mr  GORE  It  does  not  federalize  the 
unemployment  compen.sation  program 
In  making  that  statement  I  was  refer- 
ring, and  do  now  refer,  to  the  basic  un- 
employment compensation  program 
When  I  say  ihf  pending  bill  is  a  Fed- 
eral program.  I  .say  it  is  a  PVderal  pro- 
gram because  it  levu'S  a  P'ederal  tax  for 
a  specified  period,  and  makes  available 
to  the  States,  funds  with  which  to  pay 
additional  benefits  not  pro-,  ided  for  by 
the  basic  unemployment  compensation 
law 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

So  the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  as  of  this  moment  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones  I  referred  to  and 
quoted  The  Hou.se  bill  di.)es  change  the 
basic  concept  of  the  unemployment 
compen-sation  program  The  basic  con- 
cept of  the  unemployment  com[HMi,snlion 
program  is  of  a  collection  by  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government  of  a  tax  within  each 
State  from  the  employers  of  that  State, 
which  goes  into  a  trust  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employees  of  the  State 
and  is  not  available  to  the  employees  of 
any  other  State  That  is  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  basic,  existing  unemployment 
compensation  law 

What  does  the  House  bill  do''  The 
House  bill  is  a  Federal  program  It 
would  levy  a  tax  of  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  on  the  wages  of  the  employees 
of  every  employer  in  the  Nation  It 
would  not  bring  the  money  into  the  .sev- 
eral trust  fund.s  Regardle.ss  of  where 
the  money  came  from,  it  would  come  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington 
and  be  available  to  the  States  on  a 
come-and-get-tt  basis,  without  regard 
to  where  it  came  from,  without  regard  to 
the  relationship  as  between  the  pro- 
grams of  the  States  One  State  may 
have  a  program  providing  $70  a  week 
The  money  in  the  Federal  fund  will  pay 
for  those  benefits  The  proposal  has  all 
the  evils  of  a  Federal  program  and  none 
of  the  benefits 

If  it  is  desired  to  implement  a  Fed- 
eral program,  it  should  be  done  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  employees  and  all  the 
States.  The  unemployed  in  Alaska 
should  not  be  given  $70  a  week,  and  the 
unemployed  in  another  State  $12  a  week. 
This  is  a  Federal  program  It  is  a 
Federal  tax  across  the  board,  on  all  the 
employers  in  the  country,  and  there  is 


then  a  distribution  of  the  money  by  the 
Federal  (iovernment  to  the  different 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  specifications 
of  their  own  programs  of  benefits,  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  the  unem- 
ployed in  one  State  may  get  five  times  as 
mud  I  as  tlie  unemployed  in  another 
State  So  the  bill  would  federalize  the 
program  Every  cent  collected  under 
the  House  bill  would  go  into  a  Federal 
l)rogram  There  is  that  basic  difference 
between  it  and  the  existing  law 

Certain  Senators  have  tx»en  in  favor  of 
the  concept  of  a  federalized  program, 
but  under  the  woist  condition  that  could 
lesult  under  a  federalized  program  there 
.should  be  equal  benefits 

Why  should  employers  in  Oklahoma 
pay  a  four-tenths  of  1  p«Tcent  tax. 
and  the  employers  of  another  State  pay 
four -truths  of  I  percent,  while,  from  a 
common  fund,  the  unemployed  of  an- 
other State  would  get  two.  three,  four,  or 
five  times  as  much  as  the  unemployed  in 
my   State' 

In  other  words,  the  proiKtsal  has  all 
thi>  evils  which  men  have  visualized  in 
a  federalized  program  without  the  bene- 
fits wf  would  l(H)k  for  under  a  federalized 
program,  whicli  would  give  the  unem- 
ploytnl  m  Mi.s.souri  Just  as  much  as  the 
unemployed  in  Alaska,  or  the  unem- 
ployed m  Idaho  just  as  much  as  the  un- 
employed m  Michigan,  or  tlie  unem- 
ployed in  Oklahoma  just  as  much  as  the 
unemployed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  KPTIR.  I  yield 
Mr  SYMINGTON  What  is  the  fun- 
damental difference  between  a  Federal 
program  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  a  F'ederal  program  for 
water  control  oi  a  Federal  program  for 
hiK'hways' 

Mr  KERR  There  is  a  difference 
The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  highway 
program  The  money  the  Government 
alkx-ates  for  the  highway  program  comes 
from  the  general  fund  made  up  of  taxes 
imiH).s4'd  on  everyone  1  he  money  in  the 
fund  provided  under  this  bill  would  come 
from  employers 

Mr  SYMINGTON  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference m  the  tax  imposed  on  trucks  and 
bu.ses  and  others  using  the  highways. 

Mr  KERR.  But  there  is  no  difference 
a,s  to  who  receives  the  benefits,  and 
highviays  are  not  built  .solely  from  taxes 
on  trucks  and  bu.ses  Perhaps  operators 
of  the  latt^-r  think  the  highways  are  so 
built  and  under  the  recent  message,  they 
would  have  some  reason  for  believing 
that  IS  .so 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  have  supported 
many  Federal  programs  which  my  dis- 
tmguisiied  friend  lias  advocated,  so  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  say  this  program 
was  wrong  I  am  not  talking  about  what 
is  to  be  paid  StAte  by  State  under  the 
program,  I  am  talking  about  a  Federal 
program 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President.  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  says 
this  is  a  Federal  program.  I  was  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennesee  had  .said  it  was  not  a 
federalized  program. 
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I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  peo- 
l)le  in  the  country  participate  alike  on 
the  basis  of  a  Federal  formula.  In  the 
assistances  program,  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  a  State  is  a  part  of  the  formula, 
but  any  State  with  such  specifications  as 
are  set  forth  in  Uie  formula  participates 
on  the  basis  of  a  national  formula. 

Second,  the  money  to  pay  that  benefit 
will  come  from  u  tax  to  be  levied  on 
t'MTyone. 

This  Federal  program  which  is  pro- 
posed would  not  provide  equal  benefits. 
That  IS  what  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
would  be  in  favor  of  a  Federal  program 
which  discriminated  against  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  his  State.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senator  would  be  in  favor  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  would  provide  one 
standard  of  benefits  for  Alaska,  another 
for  Michigan,  another  for  Oregon. 
another  for  Idaho,  another  for  Virginia. 
another  for  Oklahoma,  and  another  for 
Missouri. 

I  believe  any  time  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssouri  supports  6  Federal  program,  he 
will  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  people 
from  his  State,  in  the  first  place,  pay 
their  pro-rata  share  and  receive  their 
pro-rata  share.  Neither  would  occur 
under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEIRR.  I  yield. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Missouri  is  a 
great  industrial  State.  We  merchandise 
a  great  many  commodities  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  believe  the  people  of 
Missouri  would  be  willing  to  make  a 
temjxirary  sacrifice  in  order  to  buUd  up 
markets  m  other  States  for  the  com- 
modities they  produce. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  if  Missouri  Is 
going  to  do  that,  the  people  of  Missouri 
should  let  the  State  legislature  do  it.  I 
do  not  think  the  people  of  Missouri  send 
representatives  to  Washington  to  im- 
pose a  tax  on  the  p>eopIe  of  Missduri 
amounting  to  $23,6  million,  when  the 
people  of  Missouri  will  receive  only  $11 
million. 

Under  the  same  provisions  the  people 
from  the  Rreat  State  of  New  York  will 
benefit  I  love  New  York.  I  pray  for 
her  continued  prosperity  and  progress. 
So  long  as  New  York  continues  to  pay 
the  great  sum  of  taxes  she  does,  I  shall 
continue  to  be  grateful  to  her.  Okla- 
homa desires  only  a  child's  part. 

However,  under  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posal New  York  would  pay  $119.9  mil- 
lion and  would  receive  $170  million. 

I  will  tell  Senatorc  how  much  New 
York  needs  that  money.  New  York  has 
a  billion  dollars  in  her  trust  fund. 
There  is  $1  billion  in  the  New  York 
trust  fund,  yet  Missouri  is  being  asked 
to  pay  $12  6  million  to  help  give  New 
York  a  $50  million  bonus  to  further 
enrich  the  trust  fund. 

Then  New  York  would  receive  another 
item  in  the  trust  fund.  There  would  be 
approximately  $65  million  remaining, 
of  the  $980  million,  which  would  not  be 
used  for  unemployed  people  anywhere. 
That  would  not  be  used  to  reimburse 
New  York  for  what  she  had  already  paid 
ouL  It  would  not  be  used  for  expenses. 
It  would  be  distributed  to  the  States. 


In  that  connection,  the  adverse  propor- 
tion as  between  New  York  and  Missouri, 
or  as  between  New  York  and  Oklahoma, 
would  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  E>elaware  [Mr.  WuliamsI. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware:.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains  in 
favor  of  the  Byrd  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ap- 
proximately an  hour. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Pre.5ident.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  whatever 
time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  this  will  take  too  long.  I  appre- 
ciate the  time  the  Senator  has  yielded. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia raised  a  question  in  regard  to  re- 
imbursements. The  reimbursement  for 
the  State  of  California,  or  for  any  other 
State  which  has  benefit  payments  in 
excess  of  26  weeks  as  of  today,  would 
be  identical  under  both  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  and  the  House  bill.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  reimbursc- 
m.ent  under  the  Senate  version  would 
be  in  1963,  or  after  the  program  has 
been  completed. 

All  of  the  money  which  had  not  been 
spent  in  the  respective  States  would  be 
returned  under  the  committee  bill. 

A  question  was  raised  with  respect  to 
California.  California  would  pay  into 
the  fund  an  estimated  $99.4  million.  It 
is  estimated  there  would  be  $80  million 
in  benefits  paid  back  into  the  State  of 
California  under  the  Senate  committee 
bill  or  under  the  House  bill.  If  the  BjTd 
amendment  is  retained  at  the  end  of 
the  program  $19.4  million  would,  in  its 
entirety,  go  back  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Lausche] 
raised  a  question  earlier  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  any  di?  rence  in  the 
agreements  which  would  he  required  be- 
tween the  Federal  Goverr.n)ent  and  the 
States  in  order  to  implement  the  two 
bills.  There  would  be  no  difference 
imder  the  two  bills  in  the  agreements 
which  would  have  to  be  entered  into  so 
for  as  utilizing  the  money  is  concerned. 
It  would  be  automatic  with  both. 

The  State  of  Ohio  or  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, if  It  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  would 
not  be  forced  to  distribute  the  money  to 
those  people  who  had  used  all  their  em- 
plosonent  benefits;  but,  on  the  other 
hand.  If  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  other 
State,  under  the  Senate  bill  did  not  use 
the  funds,  at  the  end  of  the  period  the 
money  would  be  returned.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  States  not  using  the  money, 
but  that  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  State.  We  would  not  change  the 
formula  imder  the  Senate  committee 
bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out.  We  would  continue  the 
same  Federal-State  relationships  which 
has  existed  over  the  past  20  years; 
namely,  the  right  and  the  responsibility 
of  each  State  to  set  Its  own  formula  for 
payments. 

I  have  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
California  the  problem  In  his  State.  I 
believe  California  provides  for  39  weeks 
of  unemployment  benefits.  Under  the 
Hoiise  bill  California  would  be  reim- 


bursed for  the  extra  13  weeks  at  the  be- 
ginning. Under  the  Senate  committee 
bill  California  would  receive  the  reim- 
bursement, but  at  a  later  date  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KERR  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wiU 
yield  in  a  moment. 

California  would  receive  even  more 
reimbursements  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  than  under  the  House  bill, 
because  California  would  collect  in  its 
entirety  the  amount  California  is  now 
paying  in  but  which  would  not  be 
utilized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  clarifying  the  situation. 
My  understanding,  when  I  started  my 
discussion,  was  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  did  not  provide  for  reim- 
bursement. I  understood  that  the 
House  bill  did  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  begin  with. 

Let  us  assume  there  was  reimburse- 
ment for  4  weeks.  Then  the  beneficiary 
would  have  9  weeks  of  entitlement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Under  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments the  13  weeks  would  be  allowed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  beneficiary  until 
the  program  was  completed.  The  em- 
ployee could  receive  benefits  for  the  en- 
tire 13  weeks.  If  he  did  not.  the  money 
would  be  reimbursed  to  the  State. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  corect.  The  reason  we  struck 
the  reimbursement  provision  from  the 
House  bill,  as  shown  on  pages  4  and  5 
of  the  bill,  was  that  it  was  unnecessary 
under  the  Byrd  amendments.  That  is 
taken  care  of  beginning  at  line  10  on 
page  21  and  continuing  on  to  page  22. 
It  is  taken  care  of  in  that  every  State 
would  get  the  same  reimbursement  as 
of  the  excess  paid  into  the  fund.  In  the 
case  of  California,  the  State  would  get 
a  reimbursement  of  the  $19  million  more 
than  would  be  allowed  under  the  terms 
of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  DOUGLAS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because 
I  referred  to  a  question  the  Senator  had 
asked  earlier. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  is  quite 
essential  that  there  be  a  clarification  of 
this  point.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  his  colleague  implied  that  under 
the  committee  amendments  States 
could  avoid  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  thus  the  tuiemployed  people 
would  be  denied  compensation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  the  States  can  do  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  House  bill.  There  is 
no  difference  on  that  point  under  the 
terms  of  either  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  his  colleague  said  that 
could  not  be  done  under  the  terms  of  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  Delaware.     I  will 

yield  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  state  the  posi- 
tion. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  It  th .  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  an 
agreement  is  necessary  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State,  under 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  my 
position,  and  I  have  confirmed  this  with 
the  counsel  of  the  committee.  He  con- 
flrms  the  point  that  the  same  agreement 
is  necessary  in  both  cases,  whether  we 
approve  the  Senate  committee  bill  or  the 
House  bill. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS  and  Mr.  CURTIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  further 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  we  approved  the  bill 
m  the  committee.  The  staff  member  of 
the  committee  is  in  the  Chamber  That 
IS  what  we  were  told. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  there  is  a  failure 
to  make  the  agreement,  the  nonagreeinK 
State  cannot  participate  in  the  fund 

Mr.  WILJ  lAMS  of  Delaware  The 
State  would  not  participate  under  either 
of  the  bills,  but  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  at  the  end  of  the  program  the 
State  would  get  back  the  exce.ss  which  it 
paid  in  over  the  amount  of  participation 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment.  I  should  like  to 
reply,  and  I  will  yield  f\rst  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  appeared  before  our  committee 
and.  in  answer  to  the  question  advanced 
to  them  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee when  most  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  present,  made  it  very  clear, 
that  under  the  Senate  committee  bill 
there  would  not  be  a  single  employee  who 
had  exhausted  his  or  her  employment 
benefits  in  any  of  the  50  States  who 
could  qualify  under  the  House  bill  who 
could  not  qualify  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill.  There  would  not  be  a  single 
such  person  who  could  not  get  benefits 
under  either  the  Byrd  amendment  or  the 
House  bill.  In  fact,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  pointed  out.  the  Senate 
bill  provides  an  additional  $100  million 
which  could  be  used  for  proposed 
benefits. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoRXI  would  listen 
to  theae  words.  After  the  dialog  I  had 
with  him,  I  read  on  page  8  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  the  section  pertaining  to  agree- 
ments with  States.  My  reading  of  that 
language  clearly  demonBtrates  that  both 
under  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill 
agreements  are  necessary  in  order  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  distinguished   Senator 


from  Ohio.  I  should  like  to  call  to  his 
attention  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  clearly  covers 
the  question  in  two  sentences  The 
report  states  the  identical  language  to 
that  in  the  Senate  report  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  bt'netiLs  Then 
reading  further  in  the  House  report  I 
found  this  statement: 

These  payments  wuuld  be  ri>.u!e  ()ii!>  \i\ 
those  States  which  choose  tu  enter  iin  a?rt>e- 
ment  with  the  Secretary  of  Lab<ir  providing 
for  such  payments  It  Is  antlcip.ited  th:it 
all   States    will   enter    into  such   agreements 

That  procedure  is  the  intention  of  the 
House,  and  is  exactly  tlie  provision  of 
the  Senate  bill  also 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  statement 
makes  the  question  very  clear,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  s^-nior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  pointed  out  that 
in  1958  only  16  States  participated 
None  of  the  other  States  paid  compen- 
sation The  implication  was  that  under 
the  House  bill  States  had  to  participate, 
and  payments  were  t;uaranteed  th.rou«h- 
out  the  country 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Fust.  I 
should  like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  reason  the  1958  act  was  not 
automatic  to  the  extent  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  is  that  under  this  bill  we 
would  levy  a  fuur-tenths  of  1  percent 
Federal  tax  to  finance  the  program,  and 
we  would  have  the  money  automatically 
Under  the  1958  act  we  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  certain  money  which 
was  available  to  the  States  if  they  wshed 
to  borrow  it  The  State  legislatures 
then  had  to  act  to  authorize  the  bor- 
rowing of  that  money  There  is  no 
comparison  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
financing  took  place  in  this  instance  and 
in  the  1958  instance  In  1958  the  State 
legislatures  did  have  to  act  in  order  to 
participate.  Many  did  not  But  in 
this  instance  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  enter 
into  agreements,  under  the  Senate  bill, 
including  the  Byrd  amendments  and 
the  House  bill 

The  major  difference  between  the  bills 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  as 
suggested  by  the  S«-nator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas!  m  the  committee  Do 
we  wish  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
nationalization  of  a  program  which 
over  the  period  of  years  has  been  oper- 
ated as  a  State  program'' 

The  Senator  from  Tennes.see  gave 
the  impression  that  we  were  departing 
on  a  new  program.  We  are  not  The 
Byrd  amendment  would  maintain  the 
same  State  relationship  under  the  pro- 
posed program  as  has  existed  for  the 
past  26  years  The  program  has 
worked  well.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  Kerr  i  pointed  out,  why 
should  we  pass  a  bill  levying  a  tax  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  against  all  the  em- 
ployers of  America? 

The  small  businessman  who  has  a 
good  experience  rating  and  who  should 
be  getting  a  lower  rate,  as  he  does  now, 
would  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent,  which  would  go  to 
pay  benefits  in  Alaska  of  $70  a  week. 
Those  benefits  can  be  contrasted  with  the 


beiu-nts  m  the  employer's  own  State 
where  his  unemployed  would  be  drawing 
pnhaps  $30  to  $35 

I  do  not  think  we  wish  to  nationalize 
thi.-.  program  I  point  out  that  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  program 
upon  which  we  are  voting  tonight  and 
many  of  these  other  national  programs 
which  have  been  mentioned,  because  at 
least  there  are  straight  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  equality  throughout  the  States 
by  some   t:x(>d   formula 

No  formula  is  provided  here 
For  instance.  California,  Delaware. 
Oklalioma.  and  Alaska  have  varying 
rates  ranging  $30  to  $70  per  week, 
.^ome  State;  provide  20  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment benefits :  such  benefits  can  be 
extended  only  10  additional  weeks  under 
either  the  Hou.se  bill  or  the  Senate  bill 
In  another  State  with  26  weeks  of  nor- 
mal payments  such  benefits  can  be 
extended  13  weeks  There  is  no  uni- 
formity of  benefits  There  is  uniform- 
ity only  of  tax. 

I  beheve  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  bill.  The  bill 
could  «o  into  effect  the  same  day  it  is 
signed  A  representative  of  the  Labor 
IX'partment  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee most  emphatically  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  HyrdI  that  there  is  not  a  single 
man  in  America,  in  any  of  the  50  States, 
who  lias  exhausted  his  benefits  who 
could  not  automatically  qualify  as  rap- 
idly under  the  Senate  bill  as  he  could 
under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

rhat  IS  an  important  point  I  say 
there  is  not  a  single  such  man.  Yet  we 
would  provide  more  money  under  the 
Byrd  amendment  because  we  would  pro- 
vide all  the  money  that  can  be  used  for 
the  employees,  rather  than  levying  a 
$100  million  tax  on  employers  all  over 
the  country  to  reimburse  certain  States 
for  past  payments  We  would  reserve 
the  riyht  of  States  such  as  California, 
LH'laware.  Oklahoma,  and  Vermont  un- 
der this  Byrd  amendment  to  conduct 
their  own  programs  in  accordance  with 
State  laws 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  knows,  the  State 
of  Vermont  has  been,  I  believe,  the  most 
liberal  of  States  in  the  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits  for  an  additional  13 
weeks  Can  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
tell  me  what  the  comparative  effect  on 
the  State  of  Vermont  would  be  from  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  committee 
blip 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Under 
the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  employers  in  Vermont  would  over 
the  2-year  period  pay  a  total  of  $1.7 
million  of  tax  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 
I'nder  both  bills  it  is  estimated  that  the 
unemployed  of  Vermont  would  receive 
$600,000  over  the  2-year  period.  Under 
the  House  bill  the  remaining  $1.1  mil- 
lion would  go  to  make  up  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  which  are  being  paid  in 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Alaska,  whose 
unemployed  are  drawing  more  benefits 
than  the  unemployed  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  that  additional  $11  million 
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would  be  retui-ned  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  House  bill  the 
money  which  would  otherwise  be  re- 
turned to  the  8tat«  of  Vermont  would 
be  used  to  pay  unemployment  benefits  In 
other  States,  some  of  which  have  per- 
haps 50  percent  greater  per  capita  in- 
come than  Vermont. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
and  States  which  in  some  Instances  are 
paying  three  or  four  times  as  much  in 
benefits  as  are  paid  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. The  bill  would  depart  c(»npletely 
from  the  principle  under  which  imem- 
ployment  insurance  has  been  carried  for 
the  past  26  years.  I  cannot  reemphasize 
too  much  the  fact  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  the  agreements  which  must 
be  entered  into  between  the  Government 
and  the  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  been  trying 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  a 
question  on  this  very  p>olnt  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  a 
few  minutes.  He  has  previously  spoken, 
aiid  I  have  only  started.  I  repeat  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  bene- 
fits which  are  available  here.  That  has 
been  confirmed  by  our  own  counsel  and 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  the  end  of  the  1963 
period,  under  the  Senate  bill  the  State 
of  Vermont  would  receive  a  credit  of 
$1,100,000  which  it  would  not  receive 
under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  I>el  aware.  That  sum  would  be 
money  which  our  people  of  Vermont  had 
paid  into  the  fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It 
would  be  money  collected  entirely  from 
the  employers  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  be  credited  to 
our  State  instead  of  being  used  in  cer- 
tain other  large  States,  some  of  which 
are  wealthy  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  the  agreement  does  not  go  into 
effect  in  any  State  unless  the  State  legis- 
lature or  the  State  agencies  agree  to  It. 
Of  course,  that  is  true.  Of  course  it  is 
true  that  once  the  agreement  has  been 
made  those  who  continue  to  be  imem- 
ployed  after  the  maximum  duration  of 
State  benefits  has  been  exhausted  will 
be  paid.  But  one  question  that  has  been 
ignored  throughout  the  whole  discus- 
sion, except  for  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goitx],  is 
the  question  of  what  inducement  there  is 
for  a  State  to  accept  or  not  to  accept. 
That  is  the  point.  I  should  like  to  point 
out,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  some  minutes 
a-io,  that  under  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendments  the  employers  in  a  given 
State  will  gain  If  the  State  does  not 
participate  and  does  not  accept  the 
agreement. 

They  will  not  be  paying  out  benefits 
in  that  State,  yet  they  will  be  receiving 
additional  revenue  which  is  produced  by 


the  tax.  This  will  go  into  the  fund.  and. 
going  into  the  fund  under  the  so-called 
experience  rating  system,  which  Is  uni- 
versal, this  will  diminish  their  future 
payments.  This  Inducement  not  to  par- 
ticipate is  not  present  In  the  House  act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  this  inducement.  The  money  is  avail- 
able, and  will  be  available  under  the 
Byrd  amendment  to  pay  those  benefits. 
As  a  representative  of  one  of  those  States 
I  am  willing  to  trust  our  States  that  they 
will  use  these  benefits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  can- 
not conceive  of  any  State  saying,  "We 
have  this  money,  but  we  will  not  help 
these  unemployed."  Any  State  can  re- 
fuse to  spend  the  money  under  either 
proposal. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  surprised  at  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  who  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  the  States  will  not  take  care  of 
their  unemployed  without  some  kind  of 
inducement.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  just  as  much  resp>onsibility  In  the 
States  which  are  going  to  pay  out  more 
than  they  take  In,  and  just  as  much  In- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  unemployed 
as  there  is  inducement  In  some  of  the 
other  States  to  get  back  more  than  they 
paid  in.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
means? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  looking  upon  the 
fact  that  the  House  bill  will  tax  a  State, 
and  if  the  State  does  not  use  the  money 
it  will  lose  it.  He  seems  to  think  we 
need  coercion.  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
coercion.  The  people  of  the  country 
recognize  the  problem.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  the  problem  of  unemployed. 
I  believe  the  States  recognize  it,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  program  and  that  the 
unemployed  will  benefit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  yielded  to  me.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
are  playing  table  tennis  and  caricatur- 
ins  my  views.  In  1957  we  had  the  same 
problem.  The  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion proposed  loans.  Some  of  us  said 
that  a  goodly  number  of  States  would 
not  accept  the  loans  because  it  might 
well  be  that  they  would  have  to  make 
future  payments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie. 
Well 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  Is  not  true 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true?  I 
would  like  to  ask  several  questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  I 
will  not  yield  for  a  filibuster.  I  have 
been  waiting  7  hours  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  scarcely  been 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  There 
Is  this  difference.  In  1958  the  only  way 
a  State  could  benefit  under  the  extended 
unemployment  program  was  by  the 
State  legislature's  authorizing  the  bor- 
rowing of  the  money.  It  did  take  ac- 
tion by  the  legislature  of  a  State.  Many 
States  felt  their  debts  were  such  that 
they  could  not  do  It.  This  time  we  pro- 
vide the  money  by  a  tax  of  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     My  good  friend 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
jield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  later, 
or  he  can  speak  on  his  own  time.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  whether  it 
Is  not  true  that  the  remaining  time  for 
debate  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  the 
remaining  time  Is  In  the  hands  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  In  favor  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  In  favor  of  the 
Byrd  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
opponents  of  the  Byrd  amendments  held 
the  floor  most  of  the  day  except  W'hlle 
we  were  considering  the  treaties? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes: 
they  used  all  their  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  It  not  true  that 
they  had  hours  to  talk  l)efore  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  was  entered  In- 
to, so  that  the  total  amount  of  time 
available  to  the  supporters  of  the  Byrd 
amendments  has  been  in  fact  the  time 
assigned  to  them? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator,  since  he  will  speak  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue,  withhold  his 
remarks  unless  he  has  a  short  question 
to  ask? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  want  to  find  out  If 
It  Is  not  true  that  representations  were 
made  to  those  who  opposed  the  Byrd 
amendments  that  they  would  have  at 
least  5  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  correct,  although  those  who  made  the 
representation  have  since  used  it.  I 
would  prefer  to  make  my  remarks  first; 
however,  we  will  see  that  the  Senator 
gets  adequate  time. 

The  major  difference  between  the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill  as 
approved  by  the  House  is  In  the  method 
of  financing. 

Under  both  bills  the  benefits  would  be 
paid  between  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  June  30,  1962.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  benefits  would  be  about 
$1  billion. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  provide  for  the  payment 
of  these  benefits  by  Increasing  the  em- 
ployers' tax  at  the  Federal  level  by  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent;  however,  under  the 
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House  version  the  first  payment  of  these 
taxes  would  not  be  made  until  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1963.  being  levied  on  the  years 
1962  and  1963,  or  6  months  after  all  the 
benefits  have  been  paid  out. 

The  Finance  Committee  approved  bill 
accepts  this  four-tenths  of  1  percent  tux 
over  a  2-year  period  but  malces  this  tax 
effective  Immediately,  or  for  1961  and 
1962  payrolls.  This  put  the  proKram  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Another  difference  is  that  undrr  the 
House  approved  bill  the  tax  collected 
under  this  four-tenths  of  1  percent  in- 
crease would  be  put  into  a  fund  and  used 
to  make  payments  of  the  extended  unem- 
ployment benefits  without  regard  as  to 
the  States  In  which  it  would  bo  spent 
and  without  regard  to  the  source  of  the 
collections. 

Thus,  under  the  House  approved  bill 
employers  in  many  States  could  be  taxed 
at  this  increased  rate  to  finance  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  other  States  at  more 
liberal  rates  and  on  more  lenient  defini- 
tions of  unemployment  than  these  belns 
approved  for  the  unemployed  m  their 
own  States. 

The  basic  principle  of  unemplojment 
insurance  has  always  been  that  it  was  a 
State  program,  subject  to  administration 
by  the  State,  with  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  unemployment  benefits  t)eint; 
fixed  at  the  State  level,  and  with  the  tax 
being  raised  solely  by  assessments 
against  the  employers  of  the  respective 
States. 

This  has  been  true  for  the  past  26 
years,  and  it  would  be  continued  under 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  same  principle  is  used 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  26 
years. 

The  House-approved  bill  would  aban- 
don this  principle,  and  to  that  e::tent 
it  would  be  an  initial  step  toward  the 
nationalization  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

The  Finajice  Committee  rejected  this 
proposal,  and  while  It  leaves  the  tax 
against  all  employers  of  all  States  for 
the  2-year  period,  the  additional  tax 
collected  from  the  employers  of  each 
State  would  be  recorded.  th«-  extended 
unemployment  benefits  paid  out  un- 
der this  legislation  would  likewise  be 
recorded  by  States,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  period  if  any  State  had  paid  into  the 
fund  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
benefits  returned  under  this  program, 
the  extra  money  would  be  reapportioned 
back  to  that  State  as  an  addition  to  its 
unemployment  compensation  fund. 

This  would  maintain  the  principle 
that  unemployment  is  a  responsibility 
of  each  State,  and  any  benefits  paid 
thereon  would  be  financed  by  a  tax  on 
the  employers  of  that  State. 

It  would  prevent  a  legislature  of  one 
State  in  its  generosity  from  paying  out 
benefits  to  the  unemployed  of  that  State 
at  the  expense  of  taxes  being  levied  on 
employers  of  other  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  chart  entitled  "Estimated 
Additional  Tax  Collections  Compared 
With  Expected  Benefit  Payments  by 
States." 


There  b<>in(?  no  objection  tiie  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  Minted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Mr 
President,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
also  approved  another  amendment, 
which  I  shall  discuss  later  It  Is  not  a 
part  of  the  Byrd  amendment,  but  it  deals 
with  the  method  of  the  payment  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  those  who 
are  on  retirement.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
the  subject  matter  we  are  now  asked 
to  consider  under  the  B>Td  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  shall  discuss  that  pha.se  of 
the  bill  at,  a  later  tune. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  }  ield  for  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
time  of  his  own  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  without  the  time  bem« 
charged  to  the  proponents  of  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
what  was  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest? 


Mr  KERR  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
.syhanui  asked  tune  to  make  a  unani- 
mous consent  request,  I  merely  asked 
that  such  time  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  of  the  proponents  of  the  committee 
bill 

Mr  HUMPHREY  That  seems  to  be 
a  reiusonable  reciuest;  but  I  thought  per- 
haps the  Senator  wLshed  to  debate  it  for 
a  moment. 

Mr  KERR  No.  the  Setiator  from 
Minnesota  .seems  to  t>e  the  one  who 
wi.shes  to  debate  it 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Time  will  have  to 
be  charged  to  one  side  or  the  other.  I 
gather   that  one  side  lias  lost  its  time. 

Mr  KERR  It  wa.s  not  lost;  good  use 
w  a.s  made  of  it 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  may  I  in- 
quire where  I  stand? 

Mr  KKRR  Clu.se  u>  the  Senators 
chair  How  much  time  does  tJie  Senator 
request' 

Mr   SCXDTT      One  minute 

Mr  KEHR  I  yieul  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  1  minute. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  letter  of  transmit- 
tal on  a  temporary  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  said: 

Uneimploymcnt  cximpensallon  provides  un- 
einpl  )ye<l  wurkera  with  necemuLry  purcbaa- 
li>K  power  When  thla  oompeiuauon  t>  ex- 
h.uL^UKl  the  purrhivsiiig  power  ce.u>es.  Tills 
ha«  »  seriuixs  impact  not  otUy  oa  the  wcvker 
and  hi.s  fiimlly.  but  on  the  economic  health 
of  the  entire  econrtmy  The  coeta  and  ef- 
fe<-'ji  of  m.vv)  unempl  lyment  Krlalni;  from 
A  national  nxreaslon  clearly  reach  acroea 
State  lines  The  problem  U  national  In 
acope  and  Uie  PeUeru;  Oovernment  hac  the 
res|Kin.sibtlity  for  Uiklng  actlun  aa  toon  aa 
pos-slble  til  niCC*.  It 

If  the  President  is  correct  that  the 
present  unemployment  problem  is  na- 
tional in  scope  than  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senate  finance  Com- 
mittee does  an  injustice  to  those  L^ates 
that  liave  been  hard  hit  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

Under  the  committee  amendments  a 
Stat/C  such  as  Pennsylvania  might  very 
well  find  Itself  in  the  position,  even  after 
the  additional  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
tax  increase  is  imposed,  that  the  amount 
collected  is  not  sufHcient  to  cover  the 
payment  of  the  extended  benefits  to  the 
unemployed  in  its  State. 

If  this  was  the  case,  the  difference 
between  the  amount  collected  by  the 
additional  tax  and  the  amount  of  ex- 
tended benefits  paid  would  be  required 
to  be  paid  by  employers  in  my  Com- 
monwealth through  reductions  in  the  90 
percent  credit  commencing  in  1964. 

Mr.  President,  does  tlits  seem  equita- 
ble in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omy of  Pennsylvania  m  turn  aCTects  the 
health  of  the  national  economy?  Does 
not  the  unemployment  problem  cross 
State  lines?  Does  not  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Pennsylvania  employer,  the 
Pennsylvania  employee,  cross  State 
lines'' 

Is  Pennsylvania  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  carrying  the  whole  burden  of  pay- 
ing for  its  economic  recovery,  while  our 
FtHleral  tax  payments  in  every  other  area 
help  carry  the  burdens  of  States  paying 
less  per  capita  in  Federal  taxes?  If  we 
should  carry  the  burden  here  .should  the 
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taxpayers  of  Pennsylvania  be  expected 
to  pay  $46.6  million  under  the  President's 
education  program  and  receive  only  $26.9 
million  in  return?  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  by  making  this  point  I  am 
ft>4ainst  Federal  aid  to  education  but  is 
It  equitable  to  have  one  philosophy  for 
one  program  and  another  philosophy  for 
n  different  program. 

Mr  President,  I  would  also  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  of  the  amount  that  the 
Pennsylvania  taxpayer  pays  in  the  sup- 
port of  farm  commodities  throughout  the 
Nation.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  nationally 
price  support  loans  came  to  the  grand 
total  of  $1,444  million  on  1959  crops.  Of 
that  total  Pennsylvania  farmers  received 
$941,000.  This  is  not  saying  that  our 
Commonwealth  farmers  would  not  have 
been  eligible  for  more  support  loans  but 
it  is  pointing  out  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  through  taxes  support 
many,  many  programs  that  are  national 
in  character  and  not  just  limited  to  Com- 
monwealth projects.  So,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly 
oppose  the  committee  amendments  to  the 
proposed  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation  which  might  sub- 
ject my  Commonwealth  to  extended 
taxes  and  additional  burdens. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  additional  time  remains 
for  the  proponents  of  the  committee  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
eight  minutes  remain. 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
yield  4  minutes  to  myself,  so  that  an 
equal  time  may  be  used  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  New  York.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  situation  is  most  unusual. 
This  is  probably  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  Senators  who  have  been  here 
much  longer  than  I  have  that  New  York 
may  be  on  the  receiving  end.  For  New 
York  State,  this  is  really  a  national 
emergency,  for  New  York  has  an  enor- 
mous roll  of  unemployed;  hence  New 
York  is  eligible  for  this  dubious  distinc- 
tion. My  State  today  has  a  higher  rate 
of  unemployment — 7.3  percent — than  the 
national  average.  The  last  reported 
number  of  unemployed  persons  was  557,- 
000,  over  400.000  of  whom  are  eligible  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  an 
estimated  42,000  of  whom  have  ex- 
hausted all  benefits. 

When  we  talk  about  the  reserves  in 
terms  of  New  York,  let  us  remember  that 
New  York  taxes  its  employers  heavily.^ 
When  we  talk  about  reserves,  we  must 
remember  what  the  reserves  are  against. 

New  York  has  a  wage  bill  of  over  $24 
billion  a  year  and  well  over  $14  billion 
a  year  in  taxable  wages.  So  when  one 
says  $1  billion"  it  sounds  like  a  great 
deal  of  money.  But  not  when  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  largest  wage  bill,  by  far, 
of  any  State  in  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  from 
States  which  have  reclamation  projects, 
which  have  large  rolls  of  dependent 
children,  which  have  large  rolls  of  other 
recipients  of  Federal  aid,  while  we  in 
New  York  in  our  Federal  tax  payments 
pay  out  $1,  $2,  or  $3  for  every  dollar  we 


receive  back,  ought  to  be  delighted  for, 
and  receptive  to,  the  one  day  when  New- 
York  is  here  asking  for  a  little  help,  in- 
stead of  once  again  being  on  the  paying 
end. 

I  am  frankly  surprised.  If  this  is  to 
be  a  precedent,  my  colleague  IMr.  Kkat- 
INC]  and  I  ought  to  be  defending  it.  be- 
cause we  will  make  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  our  State's  taxpayers  in  the  process. 
But  we  know  very  well  it  will  not  be  a 
precedent;  and  the  very  votes  which 
could  mow  us  down  tonight  may  be  the 
very  votes  which  will  a.sk  us  to  pay,  pay, 
and  pay  tomorrow.  We  know  that  very 
well.  That  is  why  we  oppose  the  Byrd 
amendments. 

Our  reserves  have  not  been  going  up; 
they  have  been  going  down,  because  New- 
York  has  been  suffering  from  a  very  seri- 
ous unemployment  situation.  Our  re- 
serves have  been  reduced  from  $1,308 
million  on  June  30.  1957.  to  closer  to  $900 
million  today,  with  an  estimated  mini- 
mum adequate  reserve  of  about  $860 
million. 

The  only  reason  we  have  these  re- 
serves, as  I  say,  is  that  we  have  taxed 
ourselves  to  produce  them  and  are  tax- 
ing ourselves  more  right  now  to  try  to  re- 
store these  reserves.  In  addition,  by 
every  standard  contained  in  these  ta- 
bles as  to  the  soundness  of  the  way  of 
conducting  a  program  of  unemployment 
compensation,  as  to  the  taxes  levied,  the 
benefit  paid.  New  York  is  about  in  the 
middle  range.  New  York  has  not  been 
a  profiigate  State ;  it  has  not  gone  over- 
board. We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
triggerpoint  of  unemployment  which 
would  give  our  unemployed  13  weeks 
more  compensation  under  a  law  just 
adopted. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  all  Senators 
that  we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty 
tonight  if  we  were  willing  to  accept  the 
argument  which  is  being  made  that  every 
State  should  be  a  receptacle  unto  itself, 
especially  designed  for  unemployment 
compensation,  but  not  for  anjrthing  else. 
No  one  would  think  of  it  as  to  anything 
else,  only  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, because  it  so  happens  that  that 
might  work  out  to  help  us  in  New  York. 
It  is  not  fair  to  consider  New  York 
simply  for  the  role  of  being  the  largest 
taxpayer  cunong  the  States.  I  do  not 
believe  the  people  in  the  States  which 
are  represented  by  those  who  would  take 
this  point  of  view  would  themselves  take 
it.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
people  throughout  the  country  have  an 
imderstanding  of  the  emergencies  in 
other  States.  The  people  in  New  York 
State  have  an  understanding  of  the 
«nergencies  in  other  States  and  have 
been  most  generous  and  most  bountiful. 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  their  rep- 
resentatives In  the  Senate,  whether  rep- 
resented by  Senator  Lehman,  Senator 
Ives,  my  colleague  [Mr.  KeatdigI,  or 
myself. 

This  is  one  night  we  of  New  York  are 
on  the  firing  line,  asking  for  help.  I 
hope  very  much  that  we  will  have  it  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleague  hsis  said,  in  terms  of  treat- 
ment by  the  Federal  Crovernment,  New 
York  State  is  ordinarily  less  equal  thein 


other  States.    The  only  difference  in  this 
case  is  that  we  are  less  equal — by  more. 

For  years,  we  in  New  York  State  have 
accepted  the  proposition  that  we  can  and 
will  pay  taxes  for  programs  to  deal  with 
national  problems,  even  though  in  many 
instances  the  programs  involved  do  not 
affect  or  aid  New  York  State.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  has  oeen  the  focus  of 
our  attention,  w-herever  it  is  clear  that 
this  should  be  so. 

We  recognize  that,  within  reasonable 
limits.  New  York  has  a  responsibility  and 
an  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  which  transcend  our 
individual  State  interests.  This  propo- 
sition is  as  old  as  the  Constitution  and 
is  basic  to  the  form  and  scope  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

Today,  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  a  na- 
tional emergency  program  which,  a.s 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
violates  this  premise.  By  an  unfortu- 
nate and  ironic  set  of  circumstances,  in 
this  case  New  York  stands  to  lose.  New- 
York  has  a  7.3  percent  rate  of  unem- 
ployment and  would  need  some  $50  mil- 
lion more  in  benefits  than  would  be  ob- 
tained under  the  additional  0.4  percent 
Federal  payroll  tax  levied  under  H.R. 
4806. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a  dis- 
tressed areas  bill.  My  colleague  IMr. 
Javits]  and  I  voted  for  it.  New  York 
State  has  nine  small  communities  which 
will  qualify.  However,  the  real  prob- 
lem Is  not  in  New  York.  Inevitably  this 
program  will  cost  New  Yorkers  more 
than  we  will  receive  in  the  form  of  area 
redevelopment  loans.  That  is  true  of  a 
great  many  programs. 

Today  the  tables  are  turned.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  deals  with  the  pres- 
ent high  rate  of  unemployment,  which 
Is  more  serious  in  New  York  than  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  New  York  State 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  7.3  per- 
cent. The  national  average  is  6.8  per- 
cent. 

I  believe  in  State  responsibility  wher- 
ever the  States  wish  to  take  the  initiative 
and  can  handle  the  circumstances  in- 
volved. This  is  certainly  true  of  unem- 
plo3rment  compensation.  WhUe  I  favor 
having  this  program  administered  ordi- 
narily by  the  States,  I  maintain  that  un- 
der emergency  circumstances,  such  as 
those  which  now  prevail,  some  measure 
of  Federal  effort  is  warranted. 

We  in  New  York  will  taclde  our  own 
problems  any  time,  if  other  Members  of 
this  body  will  not  ask  us  to  pay  their 
bills.  Yes;  we  will  happily  take  on  our 
own  problems — any  day  in  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  dealing  as 
a  nation  with  problems  which  are  acute 
and  are  beyond  the  resources  of  indi- 
vidual States  acting  separately.  This  is 
the  nature  of  the  unemployment  pi-ob- 
lem  at  the  moment.  This  situation  calls 
for  action  to  help  the  jobless  and  their 
families. 

Although  we  are  now  moving  out  of 
the  mild  recession  of  recent  months, 
there  are  still  too  many  Americans  out 
of  work.  Until  emplojmient  gets  back 
to  normal,  they  need  help.  Many  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits 
and  are  waiting  for  Congress — for  the 
Nation — to  act. 
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Unemployment  ia  highest  in  the  m- 
dustrlml  SUtes.  MMh  M  West  Virglnui. 
Ohio.  New  Jersey.  Pera»ylvmnia.  and 
New  York.  These  States  need  help. 
Several  of  them  cannot  meet  this  di- 
lemma by  themaelres.  That  is  the  rea- 
son for  having  Federal  legLslation.  It 
Ls  the  only  reason. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  sustain 
these  committee  amendments.  They 
are  entirely  unfair  to  those  States,  like 
New  York,  which  pay  the  bills  of  othn- 
States  time  after  time. 

I  shall  oppose  these  ametulmeius  I 
hope  they  will  be  defeated. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklah<»na  I  Mr.  Kerr  1  for  yield- 
ing time  to  my  colleague  and  myself 

MR.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute' 

Mr.  KERR.  We  have  only  20  minutes 
left.  I  have  promised  to  yield  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebra-ska  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  now  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  West  Vireiinia 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virsjinia  Mr 
President.  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending 
amendments.  When  the  Senate  pa.ssed 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  a  first  lon^: 
step  was  taken  toward  curing  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  m  many 
areas  of  our  Nation.  But  \*hile  the 
wheels  of  bureaucracy  srind  on.  even 
after  the  act  is  signed  into  law.  the  un- 
employed need  a  helping  hand— a  means 
of  sustaining  themselves  until  the  econ- 
omy demonstrates  its  inevitable  re- 
silience. They  need  an  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  l>enef\t.s 
on  a  temporary  basis — a  chance  to  hold 
on  and  to  keep  their  families  and  them- 
selves fit  and  healthy  until  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  open. 

In  his  message  of  February  6  concern- 
ing the  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  President  Ken- 
nedy stated: 

The  problem  is  national  In  sc.>pe  and  th^ 
Federal  Government  baa  the  responsibility 
for  taking  action  as  aoon  as  pos.stble  to  meet 
It. 

The  Prteident  is  absolutely  riuht.  The 
latest  unemployment  figures,  announced 
on  March  7  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  showed  that  in  February 
there  were  5,705.000  people  who  were 
seeking  work  In  these  United  States,  but 
were  unable  to  find  any.  This  is  the 
highest  unemployment  our  Nation  ha.s 
had  since  before  World  War  II 

H.R.  4806,  as  passed  by  the  Hou.se.  is 
a  reasonable  bill,  and  will  alleviate  a 
serious  condition  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. I  have  an  Intense  interest  in  its 
passage  by  the  Senate,  because  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  my  own  State 
of  West  Virginia  has  one  of  the  severe.st 
unemployment  problems  of  any  State  in 
the  country. 

Today,  in  West  Virginia  there  are  ap- 
proximately 152,000  unemployed  per- 
.sons — or  about  14.2  percent  of  the 
State's  labor  force.  In  some  counties  in 
my  State,  unemplosrment  averages  about 
26  percent.  In  fact.  In  42  percent  of 
the  counties  in  West  Virginia  there  is 
one  unemployed  person  out  of  every 
four  in  the  labor  force. 

But  Insofar  as  unemployment  compen- 
.sation  is  concerned.  I  cannot  feel  that 


my  resp)onsibility  to  aid  the  unemployed 
m  other  States  is  any  less  than  my  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  the  unemployed  in 
West    ViiRinia      For    this    reason.    Mr 

President  I  mu.st  oppose  the  pending 
amendments  to  H  R.  4806 

These  amendment.'^,  if  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  would  not  acconu)ll^h  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  extended  bcnetit 
promani  *a:j  de.s;gned  'I  he  bill  as 
pa.ssed  by  the  Hou.s*^  uoiild  provide  fur 
dealing  on  a  nationwide  ba.M.s  with  owi 
existin^^  national  unemployment  prob- 
lem The  i>ro[)0.-^id  ainendment.v  uould 
not  do  so. 

Unemployment  \n  individual  States 
an.ses  from  cau.ses  v^hich  ;ire  interstate 
in  character,  since  our  laws  ttxlay  air 
nationwide  and  our  commerce  is  in- 
terstate and  :nterdept:ident  What 
happens  in  the  automobile  mdusti  y  in 
Detroit  affects  tiie  .steel  indu.stry  m  the 
Ohio  Valley,  when  the  steel  industry  .suf- 
fers an  economic  slump,  our  coal  mines 
and  our  railroads  .suffer  When  the  rale 
of  new  onstruction  dec•llne^.  a  whole 
gamut  of  indu.sliie.s  suffei.s  Thos,  any 
pro^jrain  for  aiding;  the  unemployed 
must  be  r.ational  m  character. 

The  program  cannot  bi'  financed  on  an 
individual  State  b^isis  States  m  which 
unemplojment  and  underemployment 
have  been  chroiiic  and  long  standing — 
a.s  is  the  case  in  West  ViiKuua — would 
be  hard  pressed  to  finance  a  temporary 
extension  of  unemployment 

Thus.  tlie  proposed  amendments 
would  be  somewhat  self-defeatin^;  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  fir^ancmg  is  placed  on  a 
State-by -Stale  basKs,  only  States  with 
the  mos:  :;evere  unemployment  would 
sign  agreements  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  pay  extended  tx-neflts  under  tlie 
Senate  bill.  They  would  do  .so.  however 
I  fear,  only  if  such  benefits  would  cost 
no  more  than  tiie  tax  receipts  from  that 
States  employers  under  the  bill 

Mr.  President.  I  urt;c  Senators  to  re- 
ject the  Byrd  amendments.  The  unem- 
ployed should  not  be  made  victims  of 
possible  State  fi.scal  and  tax  problems 
Their  distress  is  all  too  real — and  in 
many  instances,  loo  grim 

Mr.  CURTIS      Mr    President 

Mr  KERR.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUFiTIS.  Mr  President  I  believe 
it  well  that  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  for  a  temporary  program 
to  meet  a  need,  and  that  need  is  to  pro- 
vide additional  unemployment  com;)en- 
sation  to  the  unemployed  who  have 
exhausted  or  who  will  exhaust  their 
benefits  under  our  iState  .systems 

Under  either  version,  that  need  is  met 
No  one  has  a  monopoly  on  compassion 
for  tiie  unemployed 

I  call  attention  to  ihe  following  lan- 
guage in  the  .Senate  committee  report 

Your  cummlUe«'s  bill,  like  the  House  bill 
would  provide  extended  benefit!*  for  up  to 
13  week,'  '>f  tiit.il  nrienip'.i  ivnipnt  to  wi>rker8 
who  have  exhausted  their  right*  uiKler  8U»te 
unemployment  conipen.satlon  programs  and 
Tinder  Fwleral  nnemployment  rompensatlDn 
pro^jrnnis  for  ex -servicemen  and  Kederal 
employees  The  weekly  benefit  amount 
would  be  the  same  as  the  liKllvidual  workrr 
was  dr<iwlng  under  hu  State  law 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Hou5»e  committee 
report  we  f^nd  ide'ntical  language 


For  years  individuals  in  tins  country 
have  advocated  the  federalization  of  our 
unemployment  systems.  I  totally  dis- 
agree with  that,  but  I  say  they  are  en- 
titled to  their  day  in  court  However, 
they  .should  come  before  our  committees 
and.  on  that  particular  i.ssue.  should 
present  their  case,  not  try  to  slip  such  a 
provision  into  a  temporary  measure  in- 
tended to  meet  a  specific  need 

lo  inject  into  this  measure  prov.- 
sions  foi  a  I-Yderal  unemployment  com- 
iKMisation  system,  without  permitting 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  to  po 
fully  into  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Fed- 
eral system  versus  our  State  sjrstems.  is 
not  the  best  way  to  enact  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  federaliy.e 
our  unemployment  compon.sation  pro- 
giuni.s. 

There  arc  many  reasons  for  Uiat.  As 
the  system  is  now,  it  is  closer  to  the 
people,  and  can  be  administered  better, 
and  there  can  be  set  up  programs 
to  encouiage  continuous  employment, 
whereas  with  a  national  program  there 
IS  a  tendency— since  it  is  paid  for  from 
Wa.shineton.  a  long  way  from  the 
Slates  -to  .say.  "Let  us  get  what  we 
can 

I  iU)  not  believe  a  Senator  should  vote 
for  national  legislation  because  under  it 
his  State  will  receive  more  than  it  pays, 
but,  by  the  same  token.  I  believe  any 
disparity  between  the  States  should  be 
I  ta.-.onable 

Some  Slates  would  be  treated  more 
fa\orably  but  not  because  their  unem- 
ployment problems  are  greater  Som? 
States  have  been  more  liberal  in  regard 
to  the  benefits  provided  under  their  sys- 
t*  m^  Some  States  have  been  more  lax 
in  the  administration  of  their  unem- 
ployment benefit  programs.  Those 
mailers  should   be  taken   into  account. 

It  happens  that  under  the  House 
version — and  without  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments. I  could  not  vote  for  the  House 
version — Nebraska  will  pay  $10  for 
every  dollar  Nebraska  receives.  Of  all 
50  of  the  States,  Nebraska  would  thus 
be  discriminated  against  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  program  would  not  work  out 
equally  for  all  the  SUtes  is  a  reason 
why  we  should  withhold  our  support 
from  such  national  legislation,  but  cer- 
tainly a  '.reat  disparity  of  this  kind,  in 
connection  with  such  a  program  and 
formula,  worked  out  in  such  a  manner. 
.siiow  that  the  bill  has  some  fatal  de- 
fect The  need  can  be  met  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Byrd  amendments.  They 
will  pre.serve  our  State  systems  Then 
let  federalization  be  considered  in  the 
committees  and  debated  on   its  merits 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  \ielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  expired 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  I  yield  5 
minute."?  to  the  Senator  from  litah  (Mr. 

BrNNETT  I 

Ihe  PRF>SIDTNG  OFFICER  The 
.Senator  from  Utah  is  recognired  for  5 
minutes 

Mr  BENNETT  I  shall  not  use  all  of 
the  5  minutes. 

Mr  President,  as  a  memijer  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  participated  in  the 
di.scu.ssions  on  this  bill. 
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My  State  is  one  which  finds  it  would 
be  called  upon  to  tiix  its  employers  twice 
as  much  as  would  be  used  in  o\ir  State. 

I.  too.  am  greaUy  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  without  preaentins 
the  problem  openly  for  consideration, 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  Important  step 
toward  the  federalization  of  our  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  disturbed  because,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out.  in 
some  States  which  have  what  are  called 
more  liberal  programs,  in  some  States 
which  make  unemployment  compensa- 
tion easier  to  obtain  than  does  my  State, 
the  unemployed  will  be  treated,  xmder 
either  measiu-e,  more  generously  than 
will  the  unemployed  in  my  State.  I  am 
disturbed  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
employers  in  my  State  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  It. 

There  are  two  ways  to  deal  with  this 
matter:  One  Is  to  liberalize  the  entire 
system  and  to  provide  a  standard  set 
of  benefits  for  everyone  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  other  is  to  preserve  the 
identity  of  the  State  programs  imtU  we 
decide  definitely  on  the  anestlon  of 
federalization  and  ecruallzation  of  bene- 
fits. 

Under  this  bill  a  tremendous  wind- 
fall is  given  to  Stales  which  imder  some 
circumstances  have  already  approached 
the  point  where  they  are  making  unem- 
ployment a  career. 

Because  of  those  great  defects  In  this 
bill,  personally,  in  representing  the  State 
of  Utah,  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
support  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  realize  what 
it  Is  doing  tonight.  I  recognize  the 
position  of  my  two  friends,  the  SeDAt<H» 
from  New  York.  I  applaud  them  for  It; 
and  I  point  out  that  If  every  Member 
of  this  body  would  act  on  that  basis 
and  would  vote  in  the  Interest  of  his 
State,  rather  than  In  the  Interest  of 
some  other  State,  the  bill  would  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  be- 
cause under  this  bill  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  will  make  substan- 
tial contributions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unemployed  In  the  other  less  than  one- 
third. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Capehart]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Byrd  amendments  are  not  agreed  to,  to- 
nipht.  the  Senate  will  be  changing 
the  fundamental,  underlying  principle 
which  was  adopt(;d  when  the  Unemploy- 
ment  Compensation  Insurance  Act  was 
pa.ssed,  years  ago. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  amount  of 
money  every  employer  pays  Into  the  fund 
is  recorded,  and  if  he  has  a  good  record, 
the  percentage  he  pays  decreases.  If  he 
has  a  bad  record,  the  percentage  in- 
creases. Every  State  operates  as  an 
Individual  unit,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acts  as  the  trustee  for  each 
employer  and  State.  All  the  Federal 
Government  does  is  hold  the  money  for 
the  respective  Slates. 
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For  example  at  the  moment  New  York 
has  a  surplus  or  reserve  of  $900  million 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Yet, 
under  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  New 
York  would  pay  into  the  fund  $119  mil- 
lion, and  receive  $170  million.  It  ought 
to  pay  the  $50  million  out  of  its  reserve. 
That  is  the  principle  involved. 

If  we  adopt  the  House  version  of  the 
bill,  and  not  the  Senate  version,  we  shall 
kill  the  underlying  principle  which  was 
established.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  because,  as  an  employer,  I  have 
been  paying  into  the  fund  for  many 
years.  I  am  glad  to  do  so.  I  always 
have  been  in  favor  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. However,  if  we  adopt  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  we  shall  be 
States  should  be  put  into  one  pile,  or 
one  fund  and  then  the  money  should 
be  drawn  out  of  that  fimd.  In  so  doing, 
we  would  take  away  from  the  States 
their  Incentive,  and  take  away  from  in- 
dividual employers  their  incentive  to 
employ  workers,  keep  them  working,  and 
keep  their  funds  on  a  sound  basis. 

Please  do  not  do  so,  because  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  unem- 
ployed whether  we  adopt  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  or  the  Senate  version. 
They  will  get  exactly  the  same,  which- 
ever we  adopt.  They  will  all  be  covered. 
They  will  get  exactly  what  the  respective 
States  provide.  Please  do  not  change  the 
underlying  principle  of  the  legislation, 
which  has  worked  so  well  for  so  many 
years,  because  if  we  do  change  it,  we 
shall  regret  it.  We  shall  be  federalizing 
unemplosmient  compensation. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  left  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Hum- 
phkitJ. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  much  of  this  argument  was 
settled  back  in  1789,  when  the  Constitu- 
ti(m  was  adopted  and  the  several  States 
were  no  longer  a  confederation,  but  the 
United  States  of  America.  Indeed,  if 
we  adopt  the  principle  some  Senators 
are  now  advocating,  that  each  State 
should  stand  on  its  own  feet,  there  is  no 
longer  a  true  Union  of  the  States. 

I  might  say  that  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
make  more  sense  to  me  in  light  of  the 
integrated  economy  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  Unemployment 
in  the  iron  mines  of  Mirmesota  is  not 
due  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Minne- 
sota, and  our  employers  should  not  be 
held  responsible  for  it.  Unemployment 
in  the  iron  mines  of  Minnesota  is  due  to 
International  affairs,  as  well  as  to  the 
national  recession. 

I  have  prepared  a  statement  on  this 
measure,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  Incorporated  In  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mmt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 
Pbocbam  fox  Tempokaxt  Extension  or  Un- 

XICFLOTMKNT     COMPENSATION,     EH.     4806 

Tha  purpose  beblnd  the  President's  re- 
quest for  a  temporary  extension  of  iznam- 


ployment  comi>ensatlon  was  to  reUeve  hu- 
man suffering  and  bolster  purchasing  power 
In  communities  affected  by  imemployment 
during  the  current  national  recession.  Spe- 
cifically the  proposaJ  aimed  to  furnish  addi- 
tional unemployment  insurance  protection 
for  workers  who  have  been  unemployed  so 
long  they  have  exhausted  their  regular  State 
benefits.  The  House  blU  (HJt.  4806), 
passed  by  a  13-to-l  majority,  accomplishes 
the  President's  objective.  The  bill  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
so  altered  the  House  bill  that  its  basic  pur- 
pose is  defeated.  Now  here  are  the  main 
arguments  against  the  Senate  committee's 
amendments  of  this  bill. 

1.    SENATE      COMMITTEE      AMENDMENTS      IGNORE 
NATIONAL    CHARACTEB   Or    PBOBLEM 

Today  we  find  nearly  6  million  workers 
totally  unemployed.  About  8^^  million  of 
them  are  drawing  unemployment  insurance; 
about  another  700,000  of  them  have  used 
up  all  of  their  benefits  and  have  no  place 
to  turn.  Between  now  and  1  year  from  now. 
another  3  million  workers  will  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits  without  having  found 
Jobs. 

These  facta  depict  a  grim  picture  of  our 
Nation's  economy  which  cries  out  for  urgent, 
effective  action  on  a  national  scale.  The 
committee's  amendments  ignore  the  fact 
that  this  country's  unemployment  at  the 
present  time  is  national  in  its  causes  and 
national  in  its  effects.  It  Is  not  a  collection 
of  State  problems  that  they  individually 
can  resolve.  State  lines  are  no  barrier  to 
the  growing  menace  of  unemployment  in 
periods  of  recession.  The  problem  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  therefore  requires  a  na- 
tional solution.  The  committee  amend- 
ments have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  and 
prevent  a  national  solution  of  the  problem. 

»,    COMMnTEE  AMENDMENTS  REQUTKE  STATE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE   ACTION 

Under  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  of  1958,  9  of  the  17  States 
that  participated  found  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain legislative  authority  to  participate, 
while  other  States  refrained  from  participa- 
tion for  lack  of  such  authority.  Attorney 
generals  in  10  of  these  States  wrote  opin- 
ions that  legislation  would  be  required  for 
their  iStates  to  come  into  the  program. 
This  authority  was  needed  since  TUC  en- 
tailed obligating  the  State  to  pay  for  bene- 
fits not  provided  for  under  State  law. 

The  Senate  committee's  amendment  alter- 
ing the  financing  arrangements  for  TUC 
now  places  each  State  in  the  same  poten- 
tial position  with  respect  to  assiunlng  finan- 
cial obligation  that  they  found  themselves 
in  in  the  1958  program.  The  amendment 
stipulates  that  a  State  which  pays  out  more 
In  benefits  than  is  raised  In  that  State 
through  the  iidded  0.4  percent  tax  must  ob- 
ligate itself  1DO  repay  the  funds  furnished 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  cover  the  excess 
benefit  costs  on  the  same  basis  as  was  spec- 
ified in  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  of  1958.  Each  State  faces 
this  eventuality  since  no  State  can  be  sure 
that  future  extended  t>enefit  costs  will  not 
exceed  the  additional  tax  revenue  raised  un- 
der the  bill. 

This  being  the  case,  no  State  which  re- 
quires legislative  authority  for  such  obliga- 
tion can  safely  proceed  to  participate  in 
the  program  without  first  obtaining  such 
authority.  Thus  the  Finance  Committee's 
amendment  revives  the  very  clrcumstsJices 
which  led  to  delays  and  to  restricted  par- 
ticipation in  the  1958  program.  SlmUar 
delays  and  restriction  In  participation  are 
sure  to  result  under  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  bill  and  woxild  defeat  the  basic 
alms  of  this  measiu-e:  rapid  and  universal 
extension  of  unemployment  benefits.  Lost 
would  be  the  necessary  aalutary  effects  of 
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speedy  relief  of  considerable  human  suffer- 
Ixig  ctnd  broad  subatantlal  support  for  pur- 
chasing power  at  a  critical  stage  In  the 
economy's  emergeno*  from  the  recession. 

3      rOMMrmr   AMKMOMXIfTS   DISCOrRACE    STATE 
PA«TTCIPATION 

Besides  Inhibitions  on  participation  by 
States  requiring  legislative  authority.  States 
are  encouraged  to  limit  or  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation to  assure  a  return  of  tax  revenues 
not  used  for  extended  benefits,  as  provided 
by  committee  amendments.  Many  States 
will  feel  the  pressures  of  employers  to  avoid 
participation  so  that  a  future  rebate  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  State  funds  may  furnish 
a  basis  for  future  State  tax  reduction 

The  House  bill  assures  f>artlclpatlun  by 
all  States  by  using  excess  tax  revenues  In 
some  States  to  cover  excess  benefit  costs 
In  other  States  In  keeping  with  a  national 
approach  to  a  national  problem,  thereby 
providing  no  Incentives  for  Individual  States 
to  avoid  extending  benefits. 

4.    COMMrrrXI     AlCClfSltXNTS     IMPOSE     FEDERAL 

TAX  wrrHouT  assttvino  achievement  or  ob- 

JBCTTVX 

Even  the  Senate  committee  version  of  the 
bin  recognizes  that  ttoe  problem  faced  Is  a 
national  one  requiring  a  national  remedy. 
It  does  so  simply  by  establishing  a  Federal 
program  and  especially  by  Imposing  a  na- 
tionwide uniform  Increase  In  the  Federal 
luiemployment  tax. 

But  the  Senate  committees  amendments 
then.  In  effect,  destroy  the  very  purp<3se 
of  this  approach  by  permitting  a  State  to 
obtain  a  rebate  of  the  entire  tax  If  It  chooses 
not  to  extend  benefits.  Moreover,  a  partici- 
pating State  may  obtain  a  rebate  of  Its  taxes 
not  used  for  benefits  or  may  have  to  raise 
additional  taxes  to  pay  for  costs  of  benefits 
which  exceed  the  0.4  percent  tax.  In  taking 
this  approach,  the  Senate  committee  has 
eliminated  Che  sense  behind  the  imposition 
of  a  uniform  nationwide  increase  In  the 
Federal  tax. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  assures  that 
the  purposes  of  the  TEUC  program  will  be 
achieved  throughout  the  Nation  since  no 
State  would  be  able  to  recover  any  of  the 
taxes  paid  or  derive  any  advantage  except 
by  extending  benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers who  need  them. 


5  THE  SENATE  FINANrE  COMMITTEE  AMENH- 
MENTS  OVERLOOK  PRECEDENT  IN  THE  Dl.S- 
TRIBUTION  or  FEDERAL  I' N  EM  PLo  Y  M  ENT  TAX 
COLUttTIONS 

The  Senate  committee  contends  that  each 
State  should  take  care  of  its  own  unemploy- 
ment pioblem  But  there  Is  precedent  in 
the  adminlstrallnn  of  the  Federal-SUite  em- 
ploymer.t  security  program  to  supp<>rt  a 
sharing  of  heavy  vmemploymeiit  benefit 
costs  .in.ong  the  States 

The  Department  of  Labor  aM..)cates  Fed- 
eriil  funds  'o  the  States  for  HdmlniRtrati"n 
of  their  empliivnient  security  prusrams  out 
of  tlie  proceeds  of  tiie  present  Federal  uueni- 
ploymei.t  tax  collectlon.s  Hie  amount  earh 
State  receives  is  based  on  il.s  needs  for  eftl- 
cient  admmi.strn'ion  regardless  of  tiie 
amrnint  of  Feder.il  '.i-xes  collected  in  the 
State  In  hsril  yeur  li)60.  eg,  administra- 
tive co«ts  exceeded  Feeler. il  uiieinpl>  vmeiit 
taxes  In  26  States  Three  SUitee  received 
administrative  funds  which  were  more  ih.ui 
di'Uble  'he  revenue  cnUeried  m  those  States 
nine  others  received  administrative  fund^ 
which  fxceeded  tax  collections  by  50  percent 
or  more  There  were  comparable  variations 
in  prior  years 

The  Stiites  where  this  happen.^  .ire  usuatlv 
.sparsely  populated  and  not  highly  Indus- 
trlallze<l  It  is  soimtl  policy  U->  make  allo- 
cations of  administrative  fui.ds  without 
regard  to  the  amounts  of  Federal  unem- 
ployme.-i'  Uixes  collec'ed  from  these  Slates 
becaui«'  it  a-ssures  aderjuate  machinery 
througliout  the  N.iMon  to  handle  the  im- 
portant job  done  by  the  emjiloyment  secu- 
rity sy«  tern 

If  this  principle  is  accepted  as  s'auid  f-T 
administrative  financing,  why  sho\ild  ther*" 
be  a  sudden  dep.irture  from  this  upprooch 
when  illixratlng  funds  for  Federal  iinem- 
pk>>'ment  conipensatlon  payments  to  mft-f 
the  serious  national  problem  of  rcce6*ion 
unemployment. 

6.  COMMITTEE  AMENDMF..STS  IGNORE  SEVERE  TAX 
BtTRDCN  ON  EMPUjTERS  IN  HARD-HIT  sTATE.S 

Employers  m  the  major  ind'wtrlal  sections 
of  our  Nation  face  the  stern  pro6p)ect  of  ex- 
tremely high  State  contribution  rates 
through  an  accumulation  of  several  factors. 
These  include  the  efTects  of  a  gradually  rising 
level  of  unemployment  that  has  been  In 
progress    for   some   years,    apart    from   reces- 


sions, the  higher  tax  rates  reflecting  costs  of 
the  last  recession,  the  still  unpaid  1958-59 
TUC  obligations,  and  the  Increase  In  the 
Federal  tax  under  this  TEUC  bill.  These 
employers  are  then  faced  with  the  additional 
prt>spect  of  paying  the  even  higher  costs  of 
extended  benefits  that  will  occur  In  these 
areas  in  the  coming  year — those  exceeding 
four- tenths  of  a  percent  —  under  the  amended 
version  of  the  bill 

It  is  eivsy  to  see  that  an  almost  imposslblp 
burden  on  these  employers  will  result  In  the 
future  pt>sslbly  In  the  midst  of  another  re- 
cession Such  a  burden  Is  Inequitable  be- 
cau.se  of  the  national  character  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  heavy  unemployment  In  these 
areas  Toleration  of  such  a  burden  on  a  pur- 
tlcular  group  or  area  Is  counter  to  sound 
national  policy 

7    senate  co.mmitiee   ame.noments   impose   a 
federal    standard   on    treatment   of   pen- 

hicjni:r<3 

In  requiring  that  the  unemployment  coni- 
pt-nsatlon  of  pensioners  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  pension  received,  the  committee's 
amendment  completely  reverses  the  legisla- 
tive policy  underlying  all  federally  financed 
unenipU/yment  compensation  programs  en- 
acted since  1953  (Unemployment  compen- 
sation for  Federal  employees  enacted  In  1954. 
the  reniporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  in  1958,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  ex-servicemen  in  1958  i  All  of  these 
programs  m.ide  the  payment  <jf  benefits  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Stale 
law?  The  Senate  committee's  bill,  however 
usurps  the  rights  of  the  States  to  decide  for 
themselves  the  action  that  should  be  taken 

The  Committee  s  amendment  with  resjaecl 
to  pensioners  is  also  arbitrary  and  punitive 
In  Us  effects  Studies  show  that  most  of 
the  pensioners  who  are  drawing  unemploy- 
ment compensation  are  In  the  labor  market 
seeking  employment;  that  they  have  been 
employed  In  work  since  retirement;  and  that 
they  need  to  work  to  supplement  their 
meager  penslcjn  payments 

H  R  4806  passed  by  the  House  excludes  all 
of  these  objectionable  features  These  fea- 
tures defeat  the  purpose  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  temporary  extension  of 
unemployment  compensation  HR  480<J,  as 
passed  by  the  House  supports  this  purpose 
and  therefore,  should  be  enacted. 
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THE    MATIONAL    CHAXACm    OF    THE    PROBLUC 

This  country  Is  In  no  position  to  view  Its 
present  unemployment  problem  as  50  sepa- 
rate unemployment  problems.  When  nearly 
6  million  workers  are  jobless  throughout  tbe 
country,  as  was  the  case  In  February,  there 
Is  no  time  to  spend  waiting  for  particular 
Slates  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  should 
or  can  take  care  of  their  own  unemployed. 
Who  can  say  who  shaJl  be  responsible  for  the 
thousands  of  auto  workers  laid  off  in  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  because  the  ears  they 
made  are  not  selling  well  In  New  York.  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  or  In  dozens  of  the  States? 
Who  Is  to  say  that  the  thousands  of  steel- 
workers  thrown  off  their  Jobs  and  now  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  compensation 
In  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are  pure- 
ly the  responsibility  of  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  when  this  happens  because  the 
cut  In  auto  production  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  results  In  reduced  demand  for 
steel  ?  Is  It  of  no  consequence  to  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  and  Nebrafka,  or  the  textile  and 
garment  manufacturers  of  the  Carollnas  that 
jobless  workers  In  the  Northeast  or  the  Great 
Lakes  area  wUl  no  longer  be  drawing  unon- 
ployment  benefits  tc>  buy  food  and  clothing 
for  their  families? 

This  U  not  a  co'Jectlon  of  State  prob- 
lems that  we  face;  this  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  national  solution.  The 
administration  bill  offers  a  truly  national 
approach;  the  committee's  bill  clearly  does 
not.  It  Imposes  a  national  tax — that's  trae, 
but  It  turns  around  and  says  to  a  State, 
If  you  do  not  use  this  money  to  pay  bene- 
fits, you  can  have  It  hack." 

If  we  fall  to  reco(;nlEe  the  national  char- 
acter of  this  problem:  If  we  fall  to  furnish 
an  eflectlve  remedy  for  the  pressing  prob- 
lem that  exists  across  the  land;  If,  as  Is 
certain  to  happen  under  the  committee  bill, 
many  workers  find  themselves  cut  off  Cram 
the  added  protectlori  they  need  because  their 
State  would  not  or  could  not  assiune  the 
burden  on  Its  own.  then  we  here  will  have 
to  face  the  responsibility  for  the  continued 
hardship  that  will  result. 

If  we  do  not  recognize  the  national  scope 
of  this  problem,  we  will  in  effect  be  saying 
to  those  States  hardest  hit  by  the  lornilnn. 
"You  can  go  It  alone."  And,  in  eftect.  we 
win  be  saying  at  Uils  crucial  period  In  our 
history;  "We  are  not  a  united  nation." 

The  proponents  of  the  amendments  say 
that  about  40  States  will  be  contributing 
revenue  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  benefits 
that  will  be  paid  in  these  States.  While  it 
Is  true  that  Federal  revenue  may  exceed 
benefit  payments  in  the  majority  of  States, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  number  will  finally 
turn  out  so  great  as  40  or  35  or  possibly  even 
30.  I  base  my  statement  on  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  of  benefits  and  taxes  for  some 
states  are  so  close  as  to  put  them  on  the 
doubtful  list  in  this  respect.  For  example, 
Connecticut  and  Louisiana  are  two  of  the 
Stfttes  prestunably  included  In  the  ootmt 
of  States  with  taxes  exceeding  benefits.  But 
look  at  the  closeness  of  the  estimates  for 
these  Statee: 

Benefit  Tax 

cost       collections 
{millions)  (milUona) 

Connecticut 918.2  $18.6 

Louisiana 12.9  18.1 

These  are.  after  all,  only  estimates;  the  ac- 
tual benefit  cost  for  Connecticut  could  easily 
turn  out  to  be  $19  million  and  the  coat  In 
Ix^ulslana  $13.5  million  ex-  $14  million.  There 
are  others  not  quite  so  close  but  where  a 
few  plant  shutdowns  or  failure  of  plants  to 
reopen,  not  p>os8lble  for  any  Individual  to 
foresee  in  nuiklng  such  estimates,  could 
easily  lower  the  count  as  I  said  to  perhaps 

30. 

The  important  point,  however,  is  not  to 
look  at  the  total  of  40  States  or  even  SO 
States,  if  this  number  is  more  correct,  but 


to  think  of  the  basic  objective  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  basic  Issue  Is  simply 
this — are  we  going  to  attack  a  national  un- 
employment problem  which  was  caused  by 
conditions  that  transcend  State  lines  with 
a  program  that  reflects  vigorous  national  ac- 
tion or  are  we  going  to  offer  to  the  country 
a  program  that  will  never  get  underway. 

And  I  suggest  we  look  at  the  employer's 
side  of  this  problem  for  a  moment.  If  the 
Congress  approves  the  recom.mendatlons  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which  would 
require  each  State  to  provide  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  additional  benefits,  employers  in 
those  States  hardest  hit  by  the  recession  will 
face  a  tremendous  tax  load  In  the  years 
ahead. 

The  original  administration  bill,  already 
adopted  by  the  House,  provided  for  all  costs 
of  the  extended  program  to  be  met  out  of 
Increased  revenues  from  a  proposed  tempo- 
rary Increase  of  0.4  In  the  tax  rate  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  This 
means  that  for  the  years  1962  and  1963  the 
Federal  Government  would  collect  0.8  per- 
cent— 0.4  for  the  adminldtratlve  fijiancing 
of  the  employment  security  program,  and  0.4 
percent  to  pay  temporary  extended  benefits. 

Now  the  amended  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers In  all  States  to  pay  an  additional 
Federal  unemployment  tax  of  0.4  percent  for 
each  of  the  taxable  years  1961  and  1962. 
This  amendment  does  two  things:  One — by 
making  the  due  date  for  the  Increased  tax 
1961  Instead  of  1962.  employers  are  denied  a 
breathing  space  In  a  time  of  severe  e<x)nomic 
downturn.  Secondly — this  additional  tax  on 
employers  In  each  State  will  be  eai'marked 
for  the  sole  use  of  that  State.  ThLi  means 
that  In  States  where  unemployment  Is  so 
severe  that  the  additional  temporaj^  taxes 
are  Insufficient  to  finance  the  extended  bene- 
fit costs,  employers  will  be  assessed  addi- 
tional taxes  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

If  Industries  In  the  States  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession  are  forced  to  pay  an  accelerated 
tax  on  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion far  out  of  proportion  to  empl  Dyers  In 
more  fortunate  States,  the  depressed  area 
employers  have  only  one  alternative — to  pick 
up  and  move  out. 

We  will  be  compounding  an  already  dele- 
terious employment  situation.  I  urge  you  to 
consider  carefully  before  accepting  iiny  rec- 
ommendation which  would  Impase  even 
further  hardship  on  the  already  hard-pressed 
employers  In  depressed  areas. 

Yes;  the  current  imemployment  situation 
makes  It  Imperative  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  approve  legislation  paying  addi- 
tional unemployment  Insurance  benefits  to 
joMeas  workers  who  exhaust  their  benefit 
rights  and  cannot  find  employment.  I  know 
all  of  us  want  to  get  this  program  Into  ac- 
tloa  ••  promptly  as  possible.  However,  the 
oommlttee  amendment  changing  the  ar- 
rangements for  financing  the  temporary  pro- 
gram would  delay  rather  than  sjjeed  up  the 
payment  of  benefits.  If  we  accept  these 
amendments  I  believe  we  would  be  making 
the  same  mistake  we  made  3  years  ago  with 
the  temporary  unemployment  comi>ensation 
program  of  1958. 

The  committee's  amendment  altering  the 
financing  arrangement  for  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  now 
places  each  State  In  the  same  possible  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  assuming  a  financial 
obligation  in  which  they  found  themselves 
In  the  1958  program.  The  amendment  stip- 
ulates that  a  State  which  pays  out  more  in 
benefits  than  It  raises  through  the  added 
four-tenths  percent  tax  must  obligate  Itself 
to  repay  the  funds  ftimlshed  by  the  n.S. 
Treasury  to  cover  the  excess  benefit  costs. 
Xach  State  faces  this  eventuality  since  no 
State  can  be  siu-e  that  future  extended  bene- 
fit costs  will  not  exceed  the  additional  tax 
revenue  raised  under  the  bill. 

This  being  the  case,  no  State  which  re- 
quires legislative  authority  for  such  an  obli- 


gation can  safely  proceed  to  participate  In 
the  program  without  first  obtaining  such 
authority.  Thus  the  committee's  amend- 
ment revives  the  very  circumstance  which 
led  to  delays  and  to  restricted  participation 
in  the  1958  program. 

Similar  delays  and  restriction  in  partici- 
pation are  stu-e  to  result  under  the  commit- 
tee's bill  and  would  defeat  the  basic  alms  of 
this  measure:  rapid  and  universal  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits.  Lost  would  be 
the  necessary  salutary  effects  of  speedy  re- 
lief of  considerable  human  suffering  and 
broad  substantial  nationwide  support  for 
purchasing  power  at  a  critical  stage  In 
emerging  from  the  recession. 

SUMMART 

In  conclusion.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
adoption  of  the  financing  provisions  which 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  Incorpo- 
rated in  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1961.  I  am  op- 
posed to  these  provisions  because  their 
adoption  would  nullify  many  of  the  Im- 
portant advantages  which  would  fiow  from 
the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House.  The 
House  bill  represents  a  fotir -square  nation- 
vrtde  approach  to  a  nationwide  problem — the 
problem  of  recession  unemployment.  The 
House  bill  would  assure  the  participation  of 
every  State  In  a  broad-gage  attack  on  un- 
employment. Its  passage  would  asstire  that 
all  States  would  pay  additional  benefits  to 
jobless  workers  exhausting  their  benefit 
rights  under  the  permanent  unemployment 
Instirance  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal -State  system.  As  a  result  the  pur- 
chasing pxjwer  of  all  jobless  workers  eligible 
to  receive  additional  benefits  wotUd  be  In- 
creased. These  benefits  would  be  sp>ent  Im- 
mediately for  food  and  other  necessities. 
The  money  spent  by  Jobless  workers  would 
help  to  sustain  local  purchasing  power.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  such  payment  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  would  have  a  major  Impact  on 
national  purchasing  power  and  make  a 
strong  contribution  to  economic  recovery. 

A  nationwide  attack  on  unempl03rment 
would  be  assured  by  the  House  bill  because 
all  States  would  be  brought  Into  the  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  House  bill  recognizes  that 
the  unemployment  problem  we  face  Is  a 
national,  not  simply  a  State  problem. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposed  financing 
amendments  to  the  Hotise  bill  which  are  In 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. These  amendments  would  provide 
no  Incentive  for  States  to  participate. 
Actually  they  provide  an  Incentive  against 
such  participation. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  Impose 
an  extra  tax  on  all  employers  Just  as  the 
House  bill  does  and  In  the  same  amovmt. 
However,  the  taxes  collected  In  an  Individual 
State  would  be  earmarked  for  that  State  s 
use  In  the  unemployment  trust  fund  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  If  a  State  participated  In  the 
program  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  tax  on 
employers  In  that  State  wotild  be  available 
solely  for  paying  extra  benefits  In  that  State 
while  the  temporary  program  was  In  effect. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  these  pro- 
ceeds, If  not  used  by  the  State  In  full,  would 
be  returned  to  that  State's  account  In  the 
unemployment  trust  ftmd.  If  the  State  did 
not  participate  In  the  program,  the  extra 
taxes  collected  from  Its  employers  wotild  be 
held  until  the  program  terminated  and 
transferred  In  full  to  the  State's  account  In 
the  trust  fund.  Under  such  conditions  what 
incentive  wotild  there  be  for  the  State  to 
participate? 

However,  If  a  State  participated  in  the  Fed- 
eral temporary  program  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  proceeds  from  employer  taxes 
In  that  State  were  Insufflclent  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  paid  the  State's  workers,  the 
employers  in  that  State,  beglrmlng  In  1964 
would  be  subjected  to  an  extra  tax  which 
would  be  continued  until  the  deficit  was 
paid.     This  would  happen  In  States  where 
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THl    MATIOWAL    CHAS&CTXm    OF   THl    PKOBLSIC 

This  country  U  In  no  position  to  view  Iti 
present  unemployment  problem  aa  60  sepa- 
rate unemplo]rment  problems.  When  nearly 
6  million  workers  are  jobless  throughout  the 
country,  as  was  ths  caae  In  February,  there 
Is  no  time  to  spend  waiting  for  purtlcular 
States  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  should 
..r  can  take  care  of  their  own  unemployed. 
Who  can  say  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
thousands  of  auto  workers  laid  off  in  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  because  ths  cars  they 
made  are  not  selling  well  In  New  York,  Kan- 
sas. Kentucky,  or  In  dozens  of  the  States? 
Who  U  to  say  that  the  thousands  of  steel- 
workers  thrown  off  their  Jobs  and  now  ex- 
hausting their  unemployment  compensation 
m  Illinois.  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  are  pure- 
ly the  responslblUty  of  Illinois.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  when  this  happens  because  the 
cut  In  auto  production  in  Michigan  and 
Wl&consln  results  la  reduced  demand  for 
steel  ?  Lb  It  of  no  consequence  to  the  fanners 
of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  or  the  textile  and 
garment  manufacturers  of  the  Carollnas  that 
jobless  workers  In  the  Northeast  or  the  Great 
Lakes  area  will  no  longer  be  drawing  unon- 
ployment  benefits  tc>  buy  food  and  clothing 
for  their  families? 

This  U  not  a  eoUecUon  of  SUte  prob- 
lems that  we  face;  this  U  a  national  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  national  solution.  The 
admlnl-straUon  bill  offers  a  truly  national 
approach:  the  committee's  bill  clearly  does 
not.  It  Imposes  a  national  tax — that's  troe, 
but  It  turns  around  and  says  to  a  State, 
If  you  do  not  use  this  money  to  pay  bene- 
fits, you  can  have  It  back." 

If  we  fail  to  recot;nlee  the  national  char- 
acter of  this  problem:  If  we  fall  to  fiimlsh 
an  effective  remedy  for  the  pressing  prob- 
lem that  exists  acroes  the  land;  If,  as  is 
certain  to  happen  under  the  committee  bill, 
many  workers  find  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  added  protection  they  need  because  thdr 
State  would  not  or  could  not  aasume  the 
burden  on  its  own,  then  we  hare  will  have 
to  face  the  responsibility  for  the  continued 
hardship  that  will  result. 

If  we  do  not  recognize  the  national  scope 
of  this  problem,  we  will  In  effect  be  saying 
to  those  States  hardest  hit  by  the  receesloa, 
"Tou  can  go  it  alone."  And,  In  effect,  we 
win  be  saying  at  tills  crucial  period  In  our 
history:  "We  are  not  a  united  nation." 

The  proponents  of  ths  amendmente  say 
that  about  40  Stales  will  bs  contributing 
revenue  In  excess  of  the  amount  of  benefits 
that  will  be  paid  In  these  States.  While  it 
Is  true  that  Federal  revenue  may  exceed 
benent  payments  In  the  majority  of  States, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  number  will  finally 
turn  out  so  great  as  40  or  35  or  possibly  even 
30.  I  base  my  statement  on  the  fact  that 
the  estimates  of  benefits  and  taxes  for  some 
States  are  so  close  as  to  put  them  on  the 
doubtful  list  In  this  respect.  For  example, 
Connecticut  and  Louisiana  are  two  of  the 
States  presunubly  Included  In  the  count 
of  States  with  taxes  exceeding  benefits.  But 
look  at  the  closeness  of  the  estimates  for 
these  States: 

Benefit  Tax 

cost       collections 
(millions)  {miUioTU) 

Connecticut $18.2  $18.S 

Louisiana 12.9  IS.l 

These  are.  after  all.  only  estimates;  the  ac- 
tual benefit  cost  for  Connecticut  could  easily 
turn  out  to  be  919  million  and  the  cost  In 
Louisiana  $13.5  million  or  $14  million.  There 
are  others  not  quite  so  close  but  where  a 
few  plant  ahutdowns  or  failure  of  plants  to 
reopen,  not  possible  (or  any  Individual  to 
foresee  In  making  such  estimates,  could 
easily  lower  the  count  as  I  said  to  perhi^M 

30. 

The  Important  point,  bowever,  is  not  to 
look  at  the  total  of  40  States  or  even  SO 
states.  If  this  number  Is  more  correct,  but 
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to  think  of  the  basic  objective  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  basic  issue  Is  simply 
this — are  we  going  to  attack  a  national  un- 
employment problem  which  was  caused  by 
conditions  that  transcend  State  lines  with 
a  program  that  reflects  vigorous  national  ac- 
tion or  are  we  going  to  offer  to  the  country 
a  program  that  will  never  get  underway. 

And  I  suggest  we  look  at  the  employer's 
side  of  this  problem  for  a  moment.  If  the 
Congress  approves  the  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  which  would 
require  each  State  to  provide  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  additional  benefits,  employers  in 
those  States  hardest  hit  by  the  recession  will 
face  a  tremendous  tax  load  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  original  administration  bill,  already 
adopted  by  the  House,  provided  for  all  costs 
of  the  extended  program  to  be  met  out  of 
Increased  revenues  from  a  proposed  tempo- 
rary Increase  of  0.4  In  the  tax  rate  under 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act.  This 
means  that  for  the  years  1962  and  1963  the 
Federal  Government  would  collect  0.8  per- 
cent— 0.4  for  the  adminidtrative  financing 
of  the  employment  security  program,  and  0.4 
percent  to  pay  temporary  extended  benefits. 

Now  the  amended  bill  would  require  em- 
ployers In  all  States  to  pay  an  additional 
Federal  unemployment  tax  of  0.4  percent  for 
each  of  the  taxable  years  1961  and  1962. 
This  amendment  does  two  things:  One — by 
muking  the  due  date  for  the  Increased  tax 
1961  Instead  of  1962.  employers  are  denied  a 
breathing  space  in  a  time  of  severe  e<x)nomic 
downturn.  Secondly — this  additional  tax  on 
employers  in  each  State  will  be  eaimarked 
for  the  sole  use  of  that  State.  ThUi  means 
that  In  States  where  unemployment  is  so 
severe  that  the  additional  temporal^  taxes 
are  Insufficient  to  finance  the  extend«i  bene- 
fit costs,  employers  will  be  assessed  addi- 
tional taxes  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

If  Industries  In  the  States  hardest  hit  by 
the  recession  arc  forced  to  pay  an  accelerated 
tax  on  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion far  out  of  proportion  to  employers  In 
more  fortunate  States,  the  depressed  area 
employers  have  only  one  alternative — to  pick 
up  and  move  out. 

We  will  be  compounding  an  already  dele- 
terious employment  situation.  I  urge  you  to 
consider  carefully  before  accepting  any  rec- 
ommendation which  would  Impoije  even 
fmtlier  hardship  on  the  already  hard-pressed 
employers  In  depressed  areas. 

Yes;  the  current  unemployment  situation 
makes  It  Imperative  that  Congress  act 
quickly  to  approve  legislation  pa3rir.g  addi- 
tional unemployment  Insurance  benefits  to 
joMeei  workers  who  exhaust  their  benefit 
rights  and  cannot  find  employment.  I  know 
aU  oC  us  want  to  get  this  program  Into  ac- 
tion ••  promptly  as  possible.  However,  the 
oommlttee  amendment  changing  the  ar- 
rangements for  financing  the  temporary  pro- 
gram would  delay  rather  than  speed  up  the 
payment  of  benefits.  If  we  accept  these 
smexkdments  I  beUeve  we  would  be  making 
the  same  mistake  we  made  3  years  ago  with 
the  temporary  unemployment  compensation 
program  of  1958. 

The  committee's  amendment  altering  the 
financing  arrangement  for  temporary  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  now 
places  each  State  in  the  same  possible  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  assuming  a  financial 
obligation  in  which  they  found  themselves 
In  the  1958  program.  The  amendment  stip- 
ulates that  a  State  which  pays  out  more  In 
benefits  than  It  raises  through  the  added 
four-tenths  percent  tax  must  obligate  itself 
to  repay  the  funds  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  cover  the  excess  benefit  costs. 
Xach  State  faces  this  eventuality  since  no 
State  can  be  sure  that  future  extended  bene- 
fit costs  will  not  exceed  the  additional  tax 
revenue  raised  under  the  bill. 

This  being  the  case,  no  State  which  re- 
qulree  legislative  authority  for  such  an  obli- 


gation can  safely  proceed  to  participate  In 
the  program  without  first  obtaining  such 
authority.  Thus  the  committee's  amend- 
ment revives  the  very  circumstance  which 
led  to  delays  and  to  restricted  participation 
in  the  1958  program. 

Similar  delays  and  restriction  in  partici- 
pation are  siu-e  to  result  under  the  commit- 
tee's bill  and  would  defeat  the  basic  aims  of 
this  measure :  rapid  and  universal  extension 
of  unemployment  benefits.  Lost  would  be 
the  necessary  salutary  effects  of  speedy  re- 
lief of  considerable  human  suffering  and 
broad  substantial  nationwide  support  for 
purchasing  power  at  a  critical  stage  in 
emerging  from  the  recession. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
adoption  of  the  financing  provisions  which 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  of  1961.  I  am  op- 
posed to  these  provisions  because  their 
adoption  would  nullify  many  of  the  im- 
portant advantages  which  would  flow  from 
the  bill  as  approved  by  the  House.  The 
House  bill  represents  a  four-square  nation- 
wide approach  to  a  nationwide  problem — the 
problem  of  recession  unemployment.  The 
House  bill  would  assure  the  participation  of 
every  State  in  a  broad -gage  attack  on  un- 
employment. Its  passage  would  assxire  that 
all  States  would  pay  additional  benefits  to 
jobless  workers  exhausting  their  benefit 
rights  under  the  permanent  unemployment 
Insurance  programs  administered  by  the 
Federal-State  system.  As  a  result  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  all  jobless  workers  eligible 
to  receive  additional  benefits  would  be  in- 
creased. These  benefits  would  be  sp>ent  im- 
mediately for  food  and  other  necessities. 
The  money  spent  by  jobless  workers  would 
help  to  sustain  local  purchasing  power.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  such  payment  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  would  have  a  major  impact  on 
national  purchasing  power  and  make  a 
strong  contribution  to  economic  recovery. 

A  nationwide  attack  on  unemployment 
would  be  assured  by  the  House  bill  because 
all  States  would  be  brought  into  the  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  House  bill  recognizes  that 
the  unemployment  problem  we  face  is  a 
national,  not  simply  a  State  problem. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposed  financing 
amendments  to  the  House  bill  which  are  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. These  amendments  would  provide 
no  incentive  for  States  to  participate. 
Actually  they  provide  an  Incentive  against 
such  participation. 

The  proposed  an\endments  would  impose 
an  extra  tax  on  all  employers  Jnst  as  the 
House  bill  does  and  in  the  same  amoimt. 
However,  the  taxes  collected  in  an  individual 
State  would  be  earmarked  for  that  State's 
use  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  If  a  State  participated  In  the 
program  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal  tax  on 
employers  in  that  State  would  be  available 
solely  for  pajring  extra  benefits  In  that  State 
while  the  temporary  program  was  in  effect. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  these  pro- 
ceeds, if  not  used  by  the  State  in  full,  would 
be  returned  to  that  State's  account  in  the 
unemployment  trust  fund.  If  the  State  did 
not  participate  in  the  program,  the  extra 
taxes  collected  from  its  employers  would  be 
held  tmtil  the  program  terminated  and 
transferred  in  full  to  the  State's  ekccount  in 
the  trust  fund.  Under  such  conditions  what 
incentive  would  there  be  for  the  State  to 
participate? 

However,  if  a  State  participated  In  the  Fed- 
eral temporary  program  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  proceeds  from  employer  taxes 
in  that  State  were  insufficient  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional benefits  paid  the  State's  workers,  the 
employers  in  that  State,  beginning  In  1964 
would  be  subjected  to  an  extra  tax  which 
would  be  continued  until  the  deficit  was 
paid.     This  would  happen  in  States  where 
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unemployment  Is  the  heaviest.  As  a  result, 
employers  In  those  States  hardest  hit  by  the 
current  recession  will  be  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous tax  burden  In  the  years  ahead  if 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  bill 
are  enacted 

The  House  bill  Is  actuarially  sound  It 
provides  a  way  to  promptly  finance  the  costs 
of  the  temporary  benefits.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  House  bill  would  stretch  out  re- 
payments In  some  States  for  years  to  come 

The  House  bill  Is  more  equitable  because 
It  deals  with  our  unemplojrment  crisis  In  h 
national  manner  and  because  It  does  not 
penalize  employers  located  In  States  faoiin? 
heavy  unemployment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  making  the  statement.  It  very 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  purpose 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill  Is  to 
federalize  unemployment  compensation 
If  we  are  to  federalize  unemployment 
compensation,  why  should  we  do  it  on 
a  basis  that  provides  the  unemployed  m 
one  State,  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
much  as  it  provides  the  unemployed  m 
other  States?  I  submit  that  we  ought 
to  have  either  a  State  program,  as  pro 
vided  by  the  basic  law,  or  a  Federal  pro- 
gram such  as  has  Just  been  advocated 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  But  if 
we  are  to  have  a  Federal  program,  let 
ua  so  arrange  It  that  the  unemployed  in 
Minnesota  get  the  same  as  the  unem- 
ployed in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Virginia 
or  Alaska. 

That  is  the  simple  Issue  before  the 
Senate.  The  unemployed  in  the  Nation 
will  get  the  same  beneflta  under  either  of 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill  Under 
the  House  version,  everybody  pays  an 
equal  amount,  but  the  beneficiaries  get 
different  amounts.  Under  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill,  everybody  pays  the 
same  amount,  but  the  employers  within 
each  State  get  credit  for  what  they  pay 
against  their  future  liabilities  for  their 
employees. 

I  submit  that,  on  the  basis  of  beneflt.s. 
the  unemployed  get  the  same  under 
either  version;  on  the  basis  of  equity, 
the  Senate  version  should  prevail 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR      I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
provides  that,  in  case  money  is  contrib- 
uted by  a  particular  State  over  and 
above  the  amount  necessary  for  the  tem- 
porary relief,  or  emergency  relief,  for 
certain  employees,  that  jwirticular  State 
will  later  be  given  an  allowance,  or  a 
reduction  of  the  2.7  percent  contribution 
that  now  is  required  under  the  law? 

Mr.  KERR.  A  State,  if  it  pays  into 
the  fund  more  money  than  its  unem- 
ployed draw,  will  receive  credit  for  that 
amount  in  the  trust  fund.  As  to  the 
future  amount,  it  will  depend  on  the 
future  operation  of  the  fund. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Are  we  not,  in  fact 
adding  insult  to  injury?  Insofar  as  com- 
petition or  attracting  industry  to  the 
various  States  may  be  concerned,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  In  the  future 
the  prosperous  States  are  going  to  be  in 
a  better  fiscal  position  because  their  con- 


tribution win  be  below  the  2  7  percent 
as  against  another  State,  where,  chanct-.^ 
are,  the  contribution  will  be  the  3  per- 
cent, are  we  not  actually  initiating  a  na- 
tional emergency  by  making  the  .situa- 
tion better  for  the  States  that  are  well 
off,  and  worse  fur  the  State's  that  are 
badly  off? 

Mr.  KERR      No 

Mr.  PASTORE      I  .submit  we  are 

Mr.  KERR  Mr  President.  I  yield  no 
further 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  our 
tune 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President  is  iheie 
any  time  leff 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sident  a.s 
I  understand.  th..>  time  of  the  opp<jnenLs 
for  the  Byrd  amendmentjs  has  tK^en  used. 
and  there  i.s  no  time  left  Ii>  that  cor- 
rect' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  lime 
ha.s  been  used 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Prt-sident  I 
ask  for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on  the  Byrd 
amendments 

The  yeas  and  navs  wi«re  ordered 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  I 
siiKKest  the  akxsence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ITie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  leni-^hitive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSHELD  M:  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
J"or  the  quorum  call  be  rcvindetl 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  que-slion  is  on  a«reein«  to  the 
.so-called  Byrd  amt'iulnifnts.  ufrfrfd  by 
the  Senator  from  Virkiinia  The  yea-s 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  th«' 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

Mr  DIRKSEN  M:  Pie-'denf  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

T\\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  stale  it 

Mr  DIRKSEN  What  us  the  specific 
matter  presently  pendink;  before  the  Sen- 
ale' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
que.stion  is  on  aureeir:i;  to  the  various 
committee  amendments  de.si>.;nated  as 
the  Byrd  amendments,  which  have  been 
ordered  to  be  considered  en  bloc 

Mr  DIRKSEN  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  Are  they  the  amendments 
which  have  been  referred  to  generally 
in  the  di-scussion  as  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ilial  is 
the  understandinK  of  the  Chair 

Mr   DIRKSEIN     A  further  parllatnen- 
lary  inquiry     Those  who  are  m  favor  of 
the  Byrd  amendments   will   vote   "yea, 
and    those    who    are    oppo.sed    will    vote 
"nay.       Is  that  correct'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  leKisIative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  when  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
(Mr  S.^LTONST.^LL !  If  he  were  pre.sent 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea  "  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 


Ml  MP.  TC.M  F  when  his  name  was 
called  '  On  this  vole  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Morton  I  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vole,  I  would  vote  nay."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vole 

The  rollcall  was  concluded 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  thai 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
HfVDEN  ' ,  the  .'=ienator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  .  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss  I  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  i  Mr  Bl'sklev  i.  the  Senatoi 
from  Minne.s<3ta  I  NTr  McC\rthy!.  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr  Miskiei 
are  necessarily  ab.sent 

(  n\  this  vole,  .he  Senator  from  Ala.ska 
I.Mr  B.ARTLtTTl  IS  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  I  Mr  Bi..\KLEY  I.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting;,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vole  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
volin«,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
Hiyde.n:,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
,  Mr  McCarthy  i .  tlie  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr  Morse  i .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  !  Mr  MrsKiEl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  i  Mr  Moss!  would  each  vote 
"nay  ' 

Mr  KUCHEI.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  AllottI  is 
ab.sent  becau.se  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
pRoi'TY  I  IS  ab.s«"nt  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
b«'cau.s«'  of  lUne.ss 

The    Senator     from     Kentucky     I  Mi 
Morton!   and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu.setfs    I  Mr    SaltonstallI    are   neces- 
-sarily  ab.sent 

7  he  pair  of  the  .Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr  SaltonstallI  has  been 
previously  announced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr   Mansfield!, 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky !  Mr  Morton  I  has  been  previously 
ar^.nouncod  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr  MetcaleI. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  44    as  follows; 

|Nn     16| 
YEAS — ^2 


AlKen 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

HeHll 

D*urvhak 

Muiidt 

Beii:;plt 

EAStUnd 

rrcjxrnire 

I»(.Kg.s 

Ell. rider 

Koberlson 

HrulRcs 

Erv.n 

RiiAsell 

HiLsh 

Kong 

iSrho^ppe! 

HuS-r 

(ioldwat^r 

Hri.Bthera 

B-.rd    V,i 

Hh  keiiUxiptr 

Sriilth,  Mil  :i\e 

(■-ipfiiart 

H    Ihtnd 

S'eniiN 

( '  irlson 

Hru.skii 

T,ilm.id8e 

Vau-   S    Dak 

Jordur. 

I"h';r!ni)nil 

r'M)p<'r 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Cotton 

I.Hiisclie 

W.i:iam«    He: 

Curtis 

McClellan 
NAYS— 44 

Yuung    N    Dak 

Aiid("r«-oii 

H,irr 

Mi<t(^ 

BlbU- 

Hartke 

Ml  .N.iniara 

Buflli  k 

H:.  key 

Mouruiu-N 

n-.  rd    W    Va 

Hill 

N'-iUjfrgir 

('anil  'n 

Hump.hrey 

Pastore 

Carriill 

,)it(  kmm 

Pp!1 

C^.s«-    N  J 

JllVlt.1 

Randolph 

C'hiivz 

J'.)l,n.ston 

S.  ott 

Churc  h 

Kt-atuig 

SiMith,  Mu-vt. 

C  Urii 

Kef  niv(  r 

Spiirkiiian 

D-xIrt 

K'lchfl 

.'^VTilr.Kt.in 

r>.Ml^l;lS 

L<)!iK     Mo 

WlUlaniE    N  J 

Kiigle 

LoriK    H.twali 

YarborouKl) 

Cinre 

Lon*;   La 

ViiuiiK   Ohio 

Gruenlng 

MaKtilisuii 
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NOT  VOTING— 14 


Allott 

Maosfleld 

Moss 

Bartlett 

McCarthy 

Muskle 

Blakley 

Metcalf 

Prouty 

Fulbnght 

Morse 

Saltonst&ll 

Hnyden 

Morton 

So  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Byu  of 
Virginia  were  rejected. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Byrd  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas)?  I  should  like 
to  know  where  the  "holy  alliance"  has 
Kone. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  "unholy  alli- 
ance" is  still  operating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

IIMrTATION     ON     PATMKNTS    OF    COMPKNSATIOir 
TO      INDIVIDUALS      ENTrTLrD     TO      KXTIKBMBNT 

BENErrrs 

1  e  I  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
temporary  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  an  Individual  with 
respect  to  a  week  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  following  payments  received 
with  respect  to  such  week:  (1)  a  primary 
Insurance  benefit  under  title  11  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  (2)  a  retirement  annuity  (other 
than  a  survivor  annuity)  under  the  United 
.States  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  1930, 
(.3)  any  other  retirement  system  established 
by  or  pursuant  to  State  Or  Federal  law.  If  the 
employer  contributes  to  such  system,  or  (4) 
s\  retirement  pension  under  a  private  retire- 
ment plan  provided,  or  contributed  to,  by  an 
employer  A  paj-ment  for  a  period  other 
than  a  week  shall  be  prorated  by  week*  in 
accord ance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provisions  of  this  subsection,  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  from  the  temporary 
extended  unemplojrment  compensation  to 
which  any  individual  Is  entitled  If  (1)  the 
entitlement  of  such  Individual  to  any  luch 
Insurance  benefit,  pension.  annvUty,  or  other 
retirement  benefit  Is  based  on  disability  or 
(a)(1)  such  Individual  is  at  least  sizty-flve 
years  of  age  and  (11)  the  benefit  to  which  he 
Is  entitled  Is  payable  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  such 
pension  Is  based  on  service  performed  by 
such  Individual. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  10,  after  line 
10 


I 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
request  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  explain  the  amendment 
very  briefly.  The  amendment  would  cor- 
rect a  situation  that  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  There  are  those  who 
were  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  who  at  the  same  time  were 
drawing  substantial  retirement  benefits, 
either  as  retirees  from  private  industry 
or  as  retirees  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  unemployment  compensation  of  such 
people  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  their  pensions.  In  other  words,  if  re- 
tirees are  drawing  a  retirement  pension 
in  a  greater  amount  than  would  be  avail- 
able under  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation provisions,  they  would  not  receive 
their  unemployment  compensation. 

The  amendment  would  not  reduce  un- 
emplojrment compensation  because  of 
any  regular  veterans'  pensions  which  are 
being  paid  to  veterans  over  65,  nor  would 
the  compensation  be  reduced  by  any  pen- 
sion which  is  being  received  by  any  in- 
dividual as  a  result  of  disability. 

However,  the  amendment  would  elim- 
inate an  abuse  called  to  our  attention 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  The  Comp- 
troller General  made  a  survey  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  1  month  and  out 
of  1,610  former  Federal  employees — and 
the  survey  involved  mostly  Federal  em- 
ployees, although  the  situation  exists  in 
cases  involving  private  pension  plans — 
there  were  298  voluntary  retirees  in  the 
District  who  were  drawing  two  or  more 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Government, 
including  their  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  repeat  those  fig- 
ures? Am  I  to  understand  that  out  of 
1,600  retirees  from  Government  employ- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over 
200  are  drawing  both  retirement  pay  and 
unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Out  of  that  num- 
ber, 45  of  those  claimants,  or  15  percent, 
as  disclosed  by  the  survey  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  were  drawing  three  or 
more  tjrpes  of  Federal  benefits.     Five 


claimants,  or  2  percent,  were  receiving 
four  or  more  types  of  Federal  benefits 
concurrently,  and  one  of  those  individ- 
uals was  receiving  five  types  of  Federal 
benefits  concurrently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  report  furnished  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  which  he  shows  the  various 
pensions  which  are  being  paid  under 
this  system,  along  with  the  compensation 
payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor    Department,    BES.    Test    or    Unem- 
ployment   Compensation     Payments    to 

VOLUNTABY      PKDEEAI.      RETIBEES      WhO      ARE 

Receiving      Retirement     Annuitxes     and 
Other  Federal  Benefits  Concurrently 

The  attached  schedule  shows  the  results 
of  a  test  of  unemployment  payments  to  in- 
dividuals in  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
had  voluntarily  retired  from  Federal  em- 
ployment and  were  receiving  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  who  were  also  receiving  other 
Federal  benefits. 

The  test  Involved  the  1,610  former  Federal 
employees  who  received  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  the  District  of  Columbia  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  February  7,  1959.  As 
already  reported  to  the  Congress  in  a  report 
of  April  26,  1960  (B-133285),  298  of  the 
1,610  claimants  were  voluntarily  retired 
Federal  employees  who  were  receiving  re- 
tirement annuities.  Further  tests  were 
made  to  ascertain  whether  these  298  volun- 
tary retiree  claimants  were  also  receiving 
any  other  Federal  benefits.  The  number  of 
cases  checked  and  the  results  of  the  test  are 
summarized  below: 


r>  IM- (if  iH-iirfil  Fill.  7,       N'umluT 
1 '.»,=>»                           of  (•;».•<<>,<! 

Number  of  claini- 

ants  receiving 

benefits 

checked 

Number 

Percent 

T'nemploymeni  eomjien- 
sation     .          

298 

•m 

240 

298 

-'171 

2  171 

■'171 

298 

298 

27 

I 
1.3 

1 

100 

Civil  st^rvice  retirement.. 
.Social  security  '          ..  . 

100 
11 

Railroad  retirement 

Vett^rans  compensation  L. 

Vctprans  pension  ' 

Military  retirement 

1 

r, 
8 
1 

1  Several  claimants  have  been  awarded  benefits  after 
Feb.  7,  19.19,  but  these  were  excluded  from  the  results 
shown. 
'  Checked  males  only.  ' 

The  review  of  the  298  voluntary  retiree 
cases  shows  that  45  claimants,  or  15  percent, 
were  receiving  3  or  more  types  of  Federal 
benefits  concurrently.  Five  claimants,  or  2 
percent,  were  receiving  four  or  more  t3rpe8  of 
Federal  benefits  concurrently,  and  one  was 
receiving  five  types  of  Federal  benefits  con- 
currently. 
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1             i                    1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
casea  are  stated  by  number  rather  than 
by  name  because  we  did  not  think  it 
was  fair  to  publish  the  names.  As  a  spe- 
cific example  I  call  attention  to  the  case 
of  one  individual  who  retired  voluntarily 
from  the  Government  at  the  age  of  62. 
He  was  drpwing  $437  a  month  civil 
service  retirement  pension.  He  was 
drawing  a  veteran's  pension  of  $226  a 
month.  In  addition  to  that  amount,  he 
drew  34  weeks  of  unemployment,  of  $1.- 
020.  Other  individuals  are  listed  who 
were  drawing  as  many  as  five  different 
checks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
repeat  those  figures?  I  did  not  hear 
them.  

The  PRESLDINQ  OFFICER  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
that  the  Comptroller  General's  report 
refers  to  case  No.  278.  The  individual 
involved  was  62  years  of  age.  He  vol- 
untarily retired  from  the  Government 
He  drew  $437  a  month  in  civil  service 
retirement  pension.  He  was  drawing 
$226  a  month  veteran's  benefits  and.  in 
addition,  he  was  awarded  34  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation,  or  a  total 
of  $1,020.  There  were  other  cases  such 
as  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pre.s- 
ident.  I  doubt  if  those  figures  were  ht^ard 
by  all  Senators.  I  think  the  case  he 
stated  pomts  up  the  need  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Uvla- 
ware.  If  I  understood  correctly,  a  man 
retired  at  the  age  of  62  voluntarily     He 


received  $437  in  civil  service  retirement. 
$226  additional  in  veteran's  benefits,  and 
then  he  drew  34  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Is  that  statement 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
statement  Is  correct.  The  Comptroller 
General  called  to  our  attention  in  this 
survey  that  of  the  1.610  former  Federal 
employees  who  were  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees. 298  voluntary  retirees  were  re- 
ceiving a  retirement  annuity  during  this 
period  and,  in  addition,  were  receiving 
unemployment  compensation;  45  of  those 
individuals  were  drawing  3  or  more  types 
of  Federal  benefits  concurrently;  5  were 
drawing  4  or  more  types  of  Federal  bene- 
fits concurrently ,  and  one  was  drawing 
5  benefits  concurrently 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  So  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General  indi- 
cates that  298  of  the  1,600  retirees  were 
drawing  unemployment  compensation, 
and  that  many  of  them  were  drawing 
several  foiTns  of  Federal  benefits'' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-e:ght  of  them  were 
drawing  one  or  more  in  addition  to  un- 
employment compensation 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Djxkota  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
certainly  point.s  up  the  need  for  a  cor-. 
reclive  amendmrnt.  and  I  hnpe  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Drla- 
wart>  will  bo  a^^reed  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  lAill 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  WTIilAMS  of  Dilaware  I  shall, 
but    I   should   like   first   to  yield   to   the 


Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopeiI, 
to  whom  I  promised  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  take  only  30 
-■.fconds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
tu  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  pa.ss  Judgment  on  this  frightful 
abuse.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The    yeas   and    nays   were   ordered. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
would  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. We  would  like  to  hear  what  the 
S<.'nator  from  Kentucky  has  to  say.  He 
is  always  vi'ry  informative. 

The  PF^ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  like  to  a.sk 
\fchether  the  Senator  s  amendment  would 
take  away  any  veteran's  pension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  exempts  veterans'  pcnsion.s. 
If  the  Senator  will  read  the  amendment, 
he  will  see  that  veterans  over  65  are  ex- 
cepted; and  also  it  exempts  all  disability 
benefits 

Mr  COOPER.  Is  there  anythmg  In 
the  amendment  which  would  reduce  the 
comix>n.sation  of  a  pension  or  a  benefit 
paid  to  a  veteran  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Not  on 
his  veteran's  pension. 

Mr  COOPER.  There  is  no  case  at  all 
of  that  kind  involved  here? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Only  if 
it  IS  a  military  pension.    It  would  affect 


a  general,  for  example,  because  his  pen- 
sion would  run  pretty  high. 

Mr.  COOPER.  But  it  would  not  affect 
anyone  else.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Comptroller  General  listed  these  cases. 
There  are  veterans'  pensions  for  privates, 
and  so  forth.  Then  there  are  the  mili- 
tary retirements,  which  are  p&asiODa 
paid  to  the  regular  military  personnel. 
The  latter  would  be  included. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
individual  who  receives  a  pension  or  com- 
pensation because  of  his  war  service 
ought  not  to  have  it  taken  away  by 
virtue  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  If 
the  Senator  assures  me  that  there  is  no 
such  case  in  which  a  veteran's  benefit 
or  compensation  payment  is  affected 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can- 
not say  of  any  kind,  because,  as  I  said 
before,  there  are  the  military  retirees 
who  are  not  disabled,  who  would  be  af- 
fected. Some  of  the  military  pensions 
run  to  $8,000,  $10,000,  and  $15,000  a  year. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  so-called  veterans' 
pension  plan.    Those  are  not  affected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  the  Senator  is 
referring  to  is  not  truly  a  veterans' 
pension. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
The  Senator  frcHn  Kentucky,  however, 
referred  to  a  veteran  under  any  circum- 
stances. Regular  veterans'  benefits  are 
exempt,  but  certain  types  of  military 
benefits  are  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  a  veteran  were 
receiving  retirement  pay,  it  would  affect 
the  retirement  pay. 

Ml  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  point  the  Senator  is  interested 
in  is  protected.  I  wish  to  close  the  de- 
bate, because  I  think  the  situation  is 
clear  now.  I  emphasize  that  I  am  not 
directing  any  criticism  against  Govern- 
ment employees.  There  are  many  simi- 
lar cases  in  private  industry  throughout 
the  States.  There  is  a  case  of  one  indi- 
vidual who  is  drawing  more  than  $9,000 
from  a  company.  He  retired  and  then 
was  awarded  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. That  is  the  kind  of  situation  we 
want  to  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  in  Rhode  Island 
pay  a  cash  disability  benefit  to  which 
an  employee  himself  exclusively  con- 
tributes, without  any  assistance  from  the 
employer.  Would  the  amendment  affect 
that  situation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
disability? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes;  disability. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  would  not  affect  such  a  case. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  a  situation 
in  Rhode  Island  of  a  person  beeaming 
incapacitated,  and  for  that  reason  is  un- 
employed, and  there  are  certain  mar- 
ginal cases,  in  which  there  is  Justiflca- 
tion  for  the  collection  of  both,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  such  instances  it 
Is  more  or  less  Insurance,  because  the 


person  himself  pays  for  it  without  any 
ccmtribution  from  the  employer.  Would 
the  amendment  affect  that  situation  in 
anyway? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
answer  that  question  in  two  sections. 
If  the  benefit  which  he  is  receiving  is 
paid  for  by  the  employee  and  is  not  a 
ccnnpany-contributing  plan,  it  is  not  at 
all  affected  by  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  deals  only  with  those  in- 
stances in  which  there  is  a  company 
contribution  or  employer  contribution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  another  part  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. Even  if  it  is  a  beneficiai-y  com- 
pany pension  plan  in  which  the  employer 
is  a  contributor  or  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Government  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  contributor,  and  that  pen- 
sion results  from  disability,  it  is  like- 
wise not  affected.  The  amendment 
exempts  such  pensions.  It  exempts  also 
those  pension  plans  which  are  paid  in 
full  by  the  employee,  because  that  is 
Just  the  same  as  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee buying  &n  insurance  p>olicy.  The 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
type  of  plan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  that  we  may 
properly  establish  a  legislative  history 
of  this  situation,  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor to  say  that  under  any  circumstances 
when  an  employee  makes  a  contribution 
on  his  own,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  employer,  on  any  plan  of  cash  dis- 
ability, or  any  hospital  plan,  that  is  not 
included  in  his  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  amendment  affects  only 
those  pension  plans  which  are  employer- 
contributed  plans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  WILEJAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Was  the  amendment 
proposed  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
and  it  was  approved  in  the  committee. 
I  would  not  want  to  say  for  certain,  but 
I  do  not  b^eve  there  was  any  objection 
to  it  in  committee.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  helped  to  draft  the  amendment 
to  get  in  a  form  which  would  be  work- 
able. The  Secretary  of  Labor  said  he 
recognized  the  problem.  He  thought  it 
was  one  with  which  we  should  deal. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  create  any 
mlsimderstanding.  He  opposed  the 
amendment  on  the  bill  because  he  was 
oivosed  to  any  amendments.  In  other 
words,  he  was  not  endorsing  any  amend- 
ments. I  do  not  recall  any  objection 
to  it  in  cunmlttee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  fair  for  me  to 
assume  that  all  the  amendment  does  is 
to  eliminate  an  abuse? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
Is  aU  it  is  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  help 
the  Soiator.  I  fought  him  as  hard  as 
I  could  for  the  elimination  of  previous 
amendments.  I  was  h{^py  that  they 
were  rejected.  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  behooves  all  of  us  to  remove 
this  abuse.  I  shall  support  the  Senator 
in  his  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator's  amendment  ap- 
plies to  a  person  who  is  drawing  retire- 
ment benefits 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  'Vermont. 
May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator's 
amendment  apply  where  the  retirement 
pay  was  not  adequate  to  live  on,  and 
where  a  person  had  taken  a  job? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  man 
who  is  drawing  retirement  compensa- 
tion, let  us  say,  of  $20  a  week  in  a  State 
which  is  paying  $40  a  week  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  under  my  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  draw  the  $20 
retirement  compensation.  His  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  retirement. 
So  he  would  get  the  $20  in  unemployment 
compensation,  or  in  the  difference.  The 
reason  we  drafted  it  in  this  way  was  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  to  repeal  any  of 
the  retirement  benefits.  We  therefore 
provided  for  a  reduction.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  drawing  $60  a  week  in  re- 
tirement, if  the  State  were  paying  $45  in 
unemployment  comnensation,  that  per- 
son would  not  be  eli^ble  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  "What  the 
Senator  has  Just  said,  as  I  understood  it, 
is  that  if  the  retirement  benefit  is  less 
in  £unount  than  the  imemployment  com- 
pensation, the  retirement  compensation 
will  not  be  reduced,  but  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  will  be  reduced,  so 
that  the  total  amount  would  be  equal  to 
the  maximum  that  he  could  receive  un- 
der imemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  I  conclude  by  just  citing  two 
more  cases.  I  believe  we  have  estab- 
lished the  case.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral called  attention  to  two  particular 
situations. 

One  case  involved  a  single  man.  His 
take-home  pay,  while  he  was  working, 
was  $3,451  a  year.  That  was  his  take- 
home  pay  before  retirement.  After 
retirement,  and  as  a  result  of  the  addi- 
tional tax  benefits  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, his  take-home  pay  was  $4,416,  or 
$965  more  income  a  year  after  he  quit 
work  and  began  to  receive  unemployment 
benefits  than  when  he  was  working. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  mar- 
ried couple,  both  of  whom  were  qualified 
for  employment  in  the  labor  force  and 
thus  were  entitled  to  unemployment  ben- 
efits. While  they  were  working,  their 
combined  take-home  pay  was  $6,453  a 
year.  After  they  retired,  they  had  take- 
home  pay  of  $7,418. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out  awhile  ago,  the  Comptroller 
General  emphasized  that  such  cases  are 
far  in  the  minority;  but  they  are  abuses, 
and  they  act  to  discredit  what  should  t3 
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recognized  as  &  useful  and  food  program. 
I  think  it  Ifl  Important  that  we  clean  It 
up  and  close  the  loopboto  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  t3rpe  of  example  which  has 
been  read.  However,  soppose  a  person 
in  the  Senator's  State  or  mine  has  re- 
tired. Is  over  the  age  of  65.  and  is  getting 
$60  or  $70  a  month.  Under  the  law.  he 
is  permitted  to  engage  In  outside  em- 
ployment to  the  extent  of  $1,200  a  year. 
Suppose  he  works  sufBciently  long  to  be 
able  to  build  up  some  credits,  so  that  he 
would  be  entitled  to  some  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  Would  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  now  of- 
fers prevent  him  from  getting  the  bene- 
fits he  would  have  earned  by  his  outside 
employment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
benefits  he  would  earn  outside  would 
exceed  the  amount  of  his  nncmplojrment 
benefits,  it  would. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
temporary  extended  unemplo3rment 
compensation  payable  to  an  Individual 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amoimt  of  the 
pension  payments.  If  the  pension  to 
which  he  was  entitled  was  $40  a  week. 
and  If  California  were  pajlng  him  $45  a 
week  in  unemployment  compensation,  he 
could  collect  the  $5  differential.  If  his 
pension  were  $30  a  week,  he  could  col- 
lect the  $15  differential. 

Mr.  KXJCHEI,.  What  Is  wrong  with  a 
person  who  receives  retirement  benefits 
under  social  security,  which  are  modest, 
taking  advantage  of  his  right  to  work 
each  year  to  the  extent  of  earning  an 
additional  $1,200  a  year  Income,  and 
then,  becoming  unemployed  from  that 
temporary  additional  work,  receiving 
what  I  assume  would  be  modest  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  based 
upon  the  $1,200  a  year  extra  compensa- 
tion, without  penalizing  him?  What  is 
the  theory  behind  that7 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  that 
were  done  where  would  it  stop?  How 
would  the  Senator  from  California  pro- 
pose to  correct  the  situation  of  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  I  prerlously  referred, 
who  was  drawing  approximately  $750 
a  month  in  Government  pensions  from 
two  different  sources,  but  who  volun- 
tarily quit  his  Job  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  claim  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Why  not  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  person  who  is  re- 
ceiving social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  person  who 
receives  retirement  benefits  from  an- 
other system,  above  a  certain  level? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
level  Is  established  by  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  After  talking  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  we  decided  that 
this  was  the  best  kind  of  provision  that 
we  were  able  to  draft.  The  first  pro- 
posal was  that  the  person  should  have  an 
election.     That  approach  was  dropped. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  He  could  not  draw  $60 
a  week  under  social  security. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No ;  $60 
a  month.    I  suppose  a  change  such  as 


you  propose  could  be  made,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  amend  the  social  security 
law,  or  the  pension  plans  of  various  com- 
panies and  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  drafUrs  of 
the  amendment  were  able  to  prepare  it 
was  to  provide  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation in  the  respective  States  should 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  pension 
which  is  received  from  an  employer-con- 
tributed plan,  with  consideration  being 
given  in  the  compensation  to  veterans' 
pensions  for  those  over  65.  or  any  pen- 
sion, even  an  employer -contnbutod  pen- 
sion, which  comes  a.s  a  result  of  disabil- 
ity. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM.S  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senators 
amendment  make  any  distinction  be- 
tween those  who.  as  in  the  case.s  he  has 
cited,  retire  voluntarily  in  order  to  pet 
their  fingers  into  several  pies  at  the  same 
time,  and  those  who  retire  involuntarily, 
who  wish  they  could  keep  on  working  and 
earning  a  living  at  their  usual  work? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  legal  way  In  which  a  distinction  can 
be  made,  we  were  told,  in  such  case 
Presumably  even  those  who.  the  Comp- 
troller General  said,  had  retired  on  a 
voluntary  basis  had  to  say  when  they  ap- 
plied for  unemployment  compensation 
that  they  were  willing  to  accept  another 
job.  If  it  were  available. 

But  how  can  the  vice  president  of  a 
company  who  is  drawing  $9,000  a  year 
pension  be  assigned  to  another  com- 
parable job?  How  can  a  Government 
employee  who  has  established  eligibility 
for  $470  a  month  civil  service  benefits — 
he  must  have  had  a  top-level  job — qual- 
ify to  remain  in  the  work  force  whicii  he 
has  quit? 

The  committee  and  the  .'^taff  decided 
that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
problem  could  be  approached,  and  this  Is 
the  amendment  they  recommended. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  catches  the  malefactors,  who. 
as  he  has  indicated,  retire  voluntarily 
and  then  try  to  collect  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
titled. However,  I  would  not  want  to 
commit  injustices  on  those  who  retire 
Involuntarily  on  an  Income  of  $75  a 
month,  and  can  hardly  live  on  that  sum. 
but  are  desirous  of  getting  the  little  un- 
employment compensation  to  which  they 
think  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
would  get  some.  They  could  collect  the 
differential  during  the  actual  period  of 
time  they  were  unemployed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   WILI.IAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  Is  a 
little  difficult  for  me  *x>  understand  the 
hypothetical  case  posed  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  California.  If  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  the  unemployment 
entitlement  in  California  is  $45  a  week. 
If  it  is  $45  a  week,  a  person  would  be 
better  off  unemployed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  talking  about  the  ceil- 


ing. That  is  not  what  a  person  who  has 
bttni  earning  $100  a  month  will  get. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  When  he 
works  for  $100  a  month,  he  is  getting 
only  $25  a  week. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  am  talking  about  a 
man  who  cannot  make  more  than  $1,200 
a  year  in  employable  Income  after  he 
retires.  His  benefits  from  unemploy- 
ment compensation  will  be  only  a  few 
dollars  a  month. 

Mr  WIILJAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  California  has  referred  to 
an  individual  who  under  social  security 
IS  making  only  $1,200  a  year.  Even  if 
he  is  making  $1,200,  he  is  not  unem- 
ployed 

Mr  KUCHEI..  But  when  that  man  Is 
out  of  a  job,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  prevent  him  from  working. 

Mr.  WIIJ.IAMS  of  Delaware.  If  he  is 
working  he  i.s  not  unemployed. 

Mr  KUCHKL  A  p«^rson  who  makes 
^100  a  month  under  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia Ls  not  entitled  to  $15  a  week.  A 
man  who  builds  up  some  credit  for  un- 
employment compensation  and  then 
IfKst's  his  Job  Is  entitled  to  only  a  few  dol- 
lars a  month  In  unemployment  compen- 
.Svilion. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
explained  the  amendment  and  have 
cited  the  abuses  which  it  Is  sought  to 
correct  At  least  a  year  ago  the  Comp- 
troller General  called  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  In  one  of  his 
reports.  He  described  it  as  a  glaring 
abuse.  It  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  again  this  year.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee I  believe  it  is  the  nearest  we  can 
come  to  an  amendment  which  would  cor- 
rect the  abuse  and  not  do  injustice  to 
any  of  the  mdividuals  concerned. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr  PASTORE  The  Senator  keeps 
repeating  "where  a  person  voluntarily 
leaves  his  employment."  I  understand 
it  Is  basic  in  the  law  that  there  must 
have  been  a  compulsory  discharge.  In 
other  words.  If  a  person  voluntarily 
leaves  his  job,  under  the  concept  of  this 
law  he  is  not  unemployed. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  partially 
correct 

Mr.  P.ASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  show  me  where  I  am  par- 
tially incorrect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Comptroller  General  was  speakmg.  In 
connection  with  the  case  before  the  com- 
mittee, of  voluntary  retirement  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  a  person 
volimtarily  retired,  under  this  law  he 
would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  luiem- 
ployment  compensation. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  Mr. 
President,  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
ferred to  persons  who  retired  voluntar- 
ily, who  quit  their  jobs  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  he  cited  298  cases  in 
which  such  persons  had  done  just  that. 
They  voluntarily  retired  at  permissible 
age;  they  elected  to  take  their  civil  serv- 
ice   retirement    benefits.      Then    they 
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would  go  to  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Board  and  would  say  they  had 
decided  to  go  to  work  again.  NaturaOy 
they  could  not  get  their  old  Jobs  back. 
In  that  event  they  were,  by  their  own 
election,  back  in  the  labor  force.  In  the 
Di^itrict  of  Columbia,  in  many  such  in- 
stances, payments  are  withheld  for  4 
or  5  weeks  for  what  is  called  a  wait- 
ing period,  and  then  they  can  draw  un- 
employment compensation  because  they 
say,  after  voluntarily  retiring,  that  they 
have  elected  to  go  back  to  work.  Those 
were  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  body 
should  not  legislate  Federal  standards — 
and  that  is  what  is  proposed  right  now — 
It  is  tonight.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
the  amendment  proposes  to  do — ^namely, 
to  change  the  State  laws  of  28  States. 
Twenty -two  States  have  laws  which  re- 
late somewhat  to  the  question  of  adjust- 
ing the  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  on  the  basis  of  the  pensions  re- 
ceived. There  are  28  States  which  do 
not  have  such  laws. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  cited 
as  evidence  the  cases  of  a  number  of 
Federal  employees  covered  by  the  in- 
spection of  the  Comptroller  General — 
Federal  employees  who  voluntarily  re- 
tired after  earning  their  benefits  under 
laws  established  by  the  Congress,  and 
who  may  have  retired  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  take  other  employment.  Perhaps 
they  needed  employment  which  would 
be  more  gainful ;  perhaps  they  had  sick- 
ness in  their  family,  or  had  some  other 
family  problem  which  required  greater 
income.  So  they  retired,  and  took  a 
partial  pension — which  can  be  done 
under  what  may  be  called  the  acceler- 
ated r'^tlrement  plan.  Then  the  em- 
ployee got  a  job — which  undoubtedly  was 
needed,  because  I  do  not  find  that  most 
people  are  so  much  under  a  compulsion 
neurosis  to  work  themselves  to  death 
that  if  they  have  an  adequate  pension, 
they  will  search  for  work.  Just  for  the 
love  of  working. 

So  that  person  took  a  Job.  But  later 
he  lost  his  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  because;,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out.  in  private  employment  one  is  not 
qualified  to  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation unless  he  loses  his  Job  either 
because  of  a  failure  to  have  enough  work 
or  because  the  employer  dismisses  him. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  said 
he  has  been  able  to  dig  up  a  few  such 
cases.  He  cited  two  of  them,  and  then 
he  cited  two  more.  But  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country  today  draw  pensions, 
most  of  which  are  Inadequate.  Let  me 
say  that  certairdy  the  employees  are  not 
overburdened  with  pension  funds.  If 
such  persons  were  caught  up  in  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  situation,  some  of 
them,  who  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
temporary  unemployment  compensation. 
up  to  a  maximum  of  13  weeks,  would — 
under  this  proposal — have  that  unem- 
ployment compensation  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  theli*  pension  payments,  un- 
less they  were  payments  for  disability 
o"  for  veteran's  i)ensions. 

I  submit  that,  such  a  step  would  re- 
write State  law;  and  all  the  "States 
righters"  should  stop  and  think  what 
they  are  doing. 


A  moment  ago  there  was  a  big:  hue  and 
cry  about  Federal  standards;  but  now, 
when  there  is  proposed  a  Federal  stand- 
ard which  would  downgrade  the  pro- 
gram, some  would  vote  for  it. 

I  submit  that  if  anyone  can  show  me 
100  cases,  out  of  the  180  million  Ameri- 
cans, in  which  the  persons  involved  are 
getting  rich  out  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, I  will  apologize  publicly  to  the 
Senate. 

What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  submit  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  it  is  not  non- 
sense at  all.  The  one  thing  v.'hich  will 
destroy  the  program  is  the  abuse  per- 
petrated on  the  part  of  the  few.  which 
makes  matters  extremely  difficult  for  the 
many. 

First  of  all,  we  acted  on  the  amend- 
ment which  we  have  already  defeated. 
tonight — with  my  help,  and  I  am  glad 
of  It — which  would  have  made  this  a 
State  affair.  But  it  should  not  be  a 
State  affair;  and  that  is  why  I  voted 
as  I  did. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  have  this 
big  reservoir  from  which  all  may  draw, 
because  otherwise  it  is  an  inequitable 
hardship  to  adding  insult  to  injury  to  a 
State  which  already  is  suffering  from 
widespread  unemployment. 

The  point  is  that  if  a  person  is  not 
entitled  to  receive  these  benefits,  which 
are  being  contributed  exclusively  by  the 
employers — the  employees  not  having 
made  any  contribution  to  them — If  we 
are  to  allow  personal  expropriation  and 
profiteering  by  a  few  and  if  we  allow 
those  few  thus  to  reduce  the  fund  and 
make  it  unstable,  then  I  am  afraid  we 
are  lajdng  the  foundation  for  destruc- 
tion of  the  nobility  of  the  program. 

No  one  has  worked  harder  for  liberali- 
zation of  imemplojmient  compensation 
than  I  did  when  I  was  Governor  of  my 
State,  But  at  the  same  time  I  fought 
hard  to  eliminate  all  abuse. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  if  such  an  abuse  exists,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  attempt  to  dress  it  up 
in  a  lot  of  fancy  phrases.  An  abuse  Is 
an  abuse:  and  If  a  person  is  receiving 
more  than  he  Is  entitled  to,  he  is  taking 
that  money  out  of  the  pocket  of  someone 
else;  and  that  Is  absolutely  unfair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  makes  a  very 
persuasive  argimient;  and  because  he  is 
a  man  of  fact  and  of  deep  conviction. 
no  Member  of  this  body  would  contest 
the  work  he  has  done  either  as  CJovemor 
or  as  Senator.  But  if,  to  correct  500 
cases  of  abuse,  1  million  or  100,000 
or  200,000  persons  will  be  hurt,  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  very  poor  equity. 

A  while  ago  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia brought  up  a  very  plausible  case,  but 
the  figures  were  a  little  Inaccurate. 
Some  talked  of  $60-a-week  old-age  pen- 
sions. Where?  Up  with  sputnik?  And 
there  was  talk  of  $40-a-week  old-age 
pensions.    Where?    In  America? 

We  are  talking  about  people  who  are 
lucky  if  they  get  $70  a  month,  or  peo- 
ple who,  if  they  get  $100  a  month,  are 
said  by  some  persons  to  be  on  the  gravy 
train. 


If  those  people  get  a  pension,  and  then 
qualify  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, under  vhis  amendment  they  would 
have  their  employment  compensation  re- 
duced by  a  proportion  of  the  pension. 

I  submit  that  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  someone  ride  a 
gravy  train  and  receive  $900  a  month  if 
he  Is  not  supposed  to,  or  receive  $400 
a  month,  and  then  get  unemployment 
compensation.  But  for  every  case  of 
that  sort  which  might  be  shown,  I  can 
show,  out  in  the  States,  many,  many 
cases  in  which  those  who  are  receiving 
old  age  assistance  payments  and  old  age 
pensions — I  refer  to  those  who  have 
gained  new  jobs  and  have  qualified  under 
the  credit  system  in  their  States — would, 
under  this  proposal,  have  their  unem- 
plojTnent  compensation  reduced,  and 
they  would  be  made  second-class  citi- 
zens. 

I  have  been  told  many  times  that  the 
States  know  best;  they  have  a  better 
idea.  There  ht.ve  been  25  years  of  ex- 
perience under  this  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  took  it  on  my- 
self to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  about  the  amendment. 
This  is  what  he  has  to  say,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  been  saying  about  the  matter: 

The  amendment  to  reduce  from  the  Fed- 
eral benefits  provided  by  the  bill  amounts 
of  retirement  payments  to  workers  imposes 
a  Federal  standard  In  a  temporary  bill.  It 
has  always  been  the  accepted  principle  that 
any  tempwrary  Federal  payments  should 
follow  the  ellglbUlty  and  dlsqualiflcatlon 
provisions  of  the  State  laws.  The  amended 
bill  is  in  this  respect  a  departvire  from  this 
principle.  Moreover  it  Introduces  nonln- 
surance  features  in  an  insurance  program, 
and  as  the  figures  I  presented  at  the  hear- 
ings show,  the  problem  is  so  small  as  not  to 
justify  the  amendment  proposed. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
the  letter  written  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  Insofar  as  his  opinion  on  this 
particular  proposal  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  final  word.  I 
know  my  colleagues  are  tired  and  want 
to  come  to  a  vote.  The  information  I 
received  on  this  subject — and  I  checked 
into  the  question  last  night  and  today — 
is  this:  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert 
on  it.  I  do  not  assert  that  there  are 
not  abuses  under  existing  law.  There 
are  other  abuses  under  the  law.  It  is 
pretty  hard  for  people  to  live  on  the 
little  amount  received  under  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  are  willing  to  Impose  uni- 
formity so  far  as  pensions  are  con- 
cerned, but  are  unwilling  to  Impose 
Federal  standards  on  benefits  or  dura- 
tion, asking  that  every  State  have  the 
same  standards  as  California  or  New 
York,  or  other  States.  They  will  not 
do  that.  Now  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Comptroller  General  examples  of  abuses 
in  cases  of  Federal  employees  who  have 
retired.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Senators  Increased  the  pension  al- 
lowances. 

They  are  the  pensions  the  Congress 
put  those  employees  under.    At  age  62 
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they  voluntarily  retire.  Then  at  a«t'  62 
and  1  month,  they  get  a  private  job,  aiid 
qualify  under  the  law  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits,  and  It  is  found 
that  they  are  receiving  $400  pension 
from  the  Government,  and,  in  addition, 
receiving  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  after  they  have  lost  their  pri- 
vate jobs.  What  some  Senators  are 
saying  is,  "We  are  going  to  get  that  fel- 
low. He  is  hurting  the  system."  But, 
in  the  meantime,  while  we  are  hurting 
him,  we  are  going  to  get  somebody  ebe 
who  may  receive  a  pension  from  his  for- 
mer company,  or  under  social  secuiity 
and  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  hi.s 
unemployment  compensation  is  reduced 
proportionately. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deny  that  thiere 
are  violations  or  weaknesses  under  the 
law.  I  suggest  to  Senators  who  believe 
the  States  ought  to  establish  standards 
that  they  permit  them  to  do  so.  unless 
they  want  to  start  federalizing  the  pro- 
gram. After  25  years  of  experience,  we 
have  found  that  fewer  than  half  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  laws  have 
disqualified  beneficiaries  or  have  re- 
duced unemployment  compensation 
benefits  to  them.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues tonight  that,  in  25  years'  prac- 
tice, less  than  half  the  States  have 
imposed  the  principle  which  is  being 
asked  for  tonight  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware 

Furthermore,  of  the  less  than  half  of 
the  States  that  do  impose  some  disquali- 
fications, in  half  of  those  States  the 
reduction  applies  only  to  unemployment 
compensation  based  on  employment 
from  which  the  pensioner  has  retired. 

Mr.  President,  my  case  is  quite  ."lim- 
ple.  In  order  to  correct  an  abuse  which 
can  be  revealed,  I  do  not  think  we  wish 
to  throw  out  not  only  the  wash  water, 
but  also  the  baby.  That  is  in  a  sense 
what  we  would  be  doing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  AIKEN.  First  let  me  say  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  been 
as  right  on  the  last  amendment  as  he 
IS  on  this  one. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  When  a  person  retires 
after  30  years'  employment,  his  re- 
tirement benefits  are  in  the  form  of  de- 
ductions from  his  earnings  over  the 
period  of  30  years.  I  think  the  de- 
duction for  Federal  employees  is  6  per- 
cent now.  That  amount  of  money  does 
not  belong  to  anybody  else  but  the  retired 
employee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
surely  correct  in  that  statement.  May  I 
add  that,  under  social  security,  the  em- 
ployee has  to  pay  into  that  fund. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
first  place  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
not  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  not  even 
the  committee,  which  has  unanimously 
voted  this  amendment  into  the  bill,  is 
the  one  that  first  called  the  Senate  s  at- 
tention to  the  abuses  which  even  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  stated  to  be 
existing  abuses.  There  is  not  any  ques- 
tion that  they  do  exist.    I  cannot  see, 


from  a  readmg  of  the  legislation  as  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment,  how  it  will 
affect  any  person  unless  it  can  be  shown, 
as  to  him.  that  the  abuse  exists. 

HavinK  established  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  an  arm  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  to  advise  us  when  it  finds 
matters  going  wrong  in  connection  with 
the  expenditure  of  public  money.  I  won- 
der whether  wi-  are  tjomg  to  be  deaf  to  its 
re{X)rt 

Next.  Mr  President.  I  thou^;ht  it  wa.s 
interesting  to  hear  the  St-nator  from 
Minnesota  talk  about  States  rights  W»' 
do  not  chaiiKe  any  asfiect  of  the  States 
righus  situation  by  the  amendment.  Ix'- 
cause  any  State,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  can  pay  under  il&  law  . 
can  continue  to  pay  under  its  law  We 
do  not  undo  that  law.  We  do  not  affect 
a  sinnle  person  who  is  brought  under 
that  law,  in  any  respect  We  simply  say 
that,  as  to  tax  money  rai.sed  in  other 
States  and  from  employers  in  other 
States,  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  equi- 
table or  just  to  a.bk  them  to  pay  tiixe.s  to 
be  paid  out  to  persons  who  i.re  abusing 
the  le«al  objectives  of  the  law  in  their 
own  States      That  is  all  there  is  to  it 

I  think  we  are  indebted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  to  the  General  Accounitmg  Office 
for  havmt:  called  our  attention  to  this 
matter. 

I  close  by  saym«  we  aie  not  interfering, 
in  the  slightest  jot  or  tittle,  with  a  State 
or  District  law  In.^ofar  as  the  amend- 
ment operates,  under  lUs  own  fund,  as  to 
Its  own  people,  it  will  continue  to  operate 
We  are  only  sayinu  that  we  should  heed 
the  advice  and  warning  coming;  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  there  are 
abuses,  as  indicated  even  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  that  wherever 
abuses  exist,  we  do  not  think  money 
raised  from  employers  in  other  States 
where  the  problem  does  not  exist  .should 
be  paid  to  pi-rsons  who  are  practicin;.'. 
those  abuses. 

That  IS  how  simple  the  question  is  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  adopted 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  tb.e  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  would  have  made 
a  much  more  eloquent  artiument  if  he 
had  made  the  an,'ument  at  the  time  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment compen-sation  bill  of  1954. 
when  this  issue  was  before  us.  Such 
conditions  were  not  imposed  m  that  act 
at  all.     Nor  were  they  Imposed  in  1958 

Mr.  HOLI.AND,  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Was  there  any  ques- 
tion at  that  time  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's considerinK  the  raising  of  tax 
money  from  other  States  to  be  used  to 
meet  the  inability  of  any  State  to  pay 
its  own  unemployment  compen.'^ation? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  The  Federal  G<iv- 
ernment  was  imtxjsing  the  tax.  I  aiso 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
when  the  I-'ederal  Government  imposes 
a  tax.  It  IS  a  Federal  tax  I  add  further 
that  there  is  nothing  whaUsoever  which 
compels  any  State  under  this  bill,  if  the 
amendment  is  taken  out,  to  abuse  the 
legal  rights  of  any  citizen  or  its  own  law. 
Tliere  are  22  States  that  have  decided  to 


imix)se  qualifications.  Twenty-eight 
States  disagree  If  we  want  to  rewrite 
the  law  for  28  States,  States  that  are 
represented  by  Senators  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  think  thLs  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compen-sation  measure  gives  us  the 
opportunity    to    do    tonight 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  p>oint  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  reason  why 
this  propo.sal  was  not  considered  in  1954 
and  1958  was  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  myself,  did  not  know 
about  1'  The  General  Accounting 
Office  culled  attention  to  It  on  January 
2(1.  i960  Thi.-,  IS  the  first  time  we  heard 
nf  It  Before  we  drown  in  the  crocodile 
tears  of  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
over  the  matter  of  States  rights  or  work 
standards,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  is  applicable  only  to 
the  extent  benefits  provided  In  the  bill 
llie  Senate  Is  considering  tonight  will 
b<'  financed  by  Federal  funds. 

Mr  HUMPHF^EY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  It  ap- 
plies to  tho.se  persons  who  receive  old- 
at^e  insurance  ' 

Mr  WIIXJAMS  of  Delaware  The 
amendment  will  apply 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  amend- 
ment apply  to  those  who  are  recipients 
of  old-aKe  insurance? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Surely. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  VeiT  well.  If 
Senators  wish  to  cut  down  people  re- 
ceiving the  old-aKe  Insurance,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues,  let  that  rather  dubious 
responsibilitv  rest  on  their  shoulders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^;^eeln^i  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  10.  after  line  10. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  Uie 
roll. 

The  lei^islative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr  Aiken  voted  in  the 
negative   when   his   name   was   called. 

Mr  DOUGI.AS  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  stat*.'  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  precise 
question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  10,  after  line 
10.  to  in.sert  laivuas.'e  relatinR  to  "lim- 
itation on  payments  of  comf>en.sation  to 
individuals  entitled  to  retirement  ben- 
efits " 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  resiuned  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr  BartlettI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttl- 
BRiCHTl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse!,  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Mossi.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RrssELLl,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  GrueningI  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Blakley)  Is  necessarily 
ab.sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 


Bi.AKLKYl.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Russell  ].  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pitlbricht]  wotUd  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  anno\mce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI  is 
aosent  because  of  death  In  hla  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr. 
PiiouTY  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Blr. 
Morton  1  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Baltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yesw  51, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


[No.  171 

YEAS— 51 

Anderscui 

DLrkaen 

Miller 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Bo«s> 

Kllender 

Paatora 

BridRM 

Ervln 

PeU 

Hush 

Fong 

Proxmlrr 

Butler 

Gold  water 

Robertson 

B%rtl.  Va 

Hlckenlooper 

Schoeppel 

Byrri,  W   Va 

Holland 

Smathen 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Carlson 

JorCUtn 

Caae.  a.  Dak 

Keatlnc 

Thurmond 

Church 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Cooprr 

LauactM 

WlUlama.  Del. 

Cotton 

Lous,  La. 

Yarborougb 

Curtis 

McClell&n 
NAYS— 38 

Young.  M.  Dak 

Aiken 

Hayden 

McOee 

Bible 

Hiclcey 

McNamara 

Burdlck 

HUl 

Metoalf 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Case.  N  J. 

Jackaon 

Neuberger 

ChaTfz 

Javita 

Randolph 

Clark 

KefiJUTW 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Man. 

Douslaa 

LiODC.  Mo. 

KnCle 

Long,  Hawaii 

Symington 

Gore 

MagnuBon 

Williams  NJ. 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

MrCarthf 

NOT  VOTINO— 11 

Allott 

Omening 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Morse 

Ruaaell 

BlakJer 

Morton 

Saltonstall 

Kiilbrt«ht 

Moss 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  ameiklment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  <Hi 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OPnCER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  LEGisLATrvK  Clzsk.  On  page  14. 
line  18,  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  lan- 
guage down  to  and  including  line  23, 
as  follows: 

Such  InXormatlon  shall  Include  data 
(which  may  be  procured  on  a  aampllng 
basis  I  relating  to  the  peraoiuU  charBCterls- 
Ucs,  family  situation,  employment  back- 
ground, and  experience  under  this  Act  of 
liidlvlduals  found  to  be  entitled  to  tem- 
porary extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  state  the  next  committee 
amendment. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  top 
of  page  25,  it  is  proposed  to  intiert  sec- 
tion 14,  as  follows: 

Sac.  14.  Notwithstanding  the  1  jnltatlon 
contained  In  subpareigraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  901  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  the  Congress  niay  make 
available  for  grants  to  States  under  such 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  for  fiscal  years  ending  June 
80,  1961  and  June  30.  1962,  an  amount  which 
shall  not  exceed  $425,000,000  for  each  such 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
doit.  this  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  ceiling  on  administrative  ex- 
penses from  $350  million  to  $125  mil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  have  all  the  ccimmiLtee 
amendments  been  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
committee  amendments  have  l)een  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICIHl.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "1963  and 
1964",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1962 
and  1963". 

On  page  20.  line  7,  strike  out  "(as  of 
December  31,  1964) "  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(as  of  Decemlier  31, 1963) ". 

On  page  20,  line  12,  strike  out  "De- 
cember 31.  1964"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31. 1963". 

On  page  20,  line  23,  strike  out  "1964" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

On  page  20,  line  25.  and  page  21,  line 
1,  strike  out  "1962  and  1963"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1961  and  1962". 

On  page  21,  line  4.  strike  out  "1962 
and  1963"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"1961  and  1962". 

On  page  21.  line  9.  strike  out  "1964" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

On  page  24.  Une  24,  strike  out  "1962 
and  1963"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"1961  and  1962". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  merely  pro- 
poses to  change  the  effective  date  of 
the  tax.  The  bill  before  us,  with  the 
Byrd  amendment  defeated,  proposes  to 
start  the  tax  levied  at  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  for  the  calendar  years  1962  and 
1963.  Under  the  House  bill  the  tax 
would  be  paid  on  an  annual  basis,  or 
after  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 
Thus  tinder  the  House  bill  none  of  the 
tax  would  be  paid  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury until  after  January  1963.  Under  the 
proposed  amendment  we  would  advance 
that  date  to  make  the  tax  effective  im- 
mediately for  this  calendar  year,  and 
half  of  the  tax  would  then  go  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury  next  January. 

Under  the  bin  as  it  is  now  before  us. 
there  is  provision  for  approximately  $1 
billion  for  extended  unemployment  bene- 


fits. Approximately  $1  billion  in  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  out  prior  to  June  30, 
1962.  If  the  amendment  is  not  adopted 
we  shall  have  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  pasonent  of  $1  billion  in  benefits  by 
June  1962,  and  we  shall  not  have  col- 
lected one  dime  in  tax  to  repay  the 
amount  paid  out  imtil  6  months  after 
all  the  benefits  under  the  bill  have  been 
paid.  Certainly,  if  Senators  favor  the 
proposed  program,  they  are  ready  to 
place  a  price  tag  on  it.  If  we  voted  for 
the  measure  let  us  go  back  home  and 
say  that  we  voted  for  the  benefits  but 
we  also  voted  for  the  tax.  Let  us  not 
have  any  deferred  payment  proposal  in 
the  measure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Could  the  amend- 
ment properly  be  called  a  pay-as-you- 
go  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
exactly  what  the  amendment  is.  It  is  a 
pay-as-you-go  amendment.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment, but  if  there  is  objection  I  wish 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If  we  could  agree 
to  the  amendment  without  such  a  vote, 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing. 

I  emphasize  that  the  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  bill  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form,  except  that  it  would 
advance  the  tax  so  that  it  would  be 
effective  immediately.  Of  course,  it 
likewise  advances  the  refund  basis  by 
1  year,  t>ecause  that  would  be  available 
1  year  .sooner  under  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w^ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  tell  me  on  what 
date  the  first  tax  payment  for  a  year 
falls  due? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai'e.  Does 
the  Senator  refer  to  the  provision  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
existing  law  there  is  a  3.1  percent  tax, 
of  which  0.4  of  1  percent  is  a  Federal  tax. 
The  0.4  of  1  percent  Federal  tax  is  due 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  So  the 
remainder  of  the  tax  which  is  2.7  percent, 
is  payable  quarterly,  but  the  0.4  of  1  per- 
cent increase  which  is  provided  in  the 
bill  as  an  increased  tax  to  finance  the 
bill  is  attached  to  the  present  0.4  of  1 
percent  Federal  tax.  Therefore,  if  the 
House  bill  were  not  amended,  no  tax 
would  be  collected  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury until  after  1963.  or  6  montlis  after 
all  the  benefits  had  been  paid  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  When  would 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  cause  the  money  to  be  due? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Em- 
ployers would  pay  the  money  starting 
next  January  on  their  payroll  for  the 
calendar  year  1961. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  Sen- 
ator who  runs  for  ofRce  next  year,  my 
reaction  is.  as  I  stated  when  this  sug- 
gestion was  discussed  in  the  committee, 
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that  we  ought  either  to  make  the  pay- 
ment effective  immediately  or  make  it 
effective  after  the  next  election 

If  I  were  proposing  the  amendment.  I 
might  make  the  payments  effective  be- 
fore the  election,  preferably  2  months; 
but  if  I  could  not  hit  it  exactly  on  that 
date,  I  would  try  to  make  it  effective 
as  close  to  that  date  as  possible.  I  will 
say  that  the  Senator  has  not  missed  that 
date  very  far. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
amendment  would  apply  to  the  full  pay- 
roll of  the  calendar  year  1961  and  would 
be  payable  before  the  1962  elections 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  take  the 
position  on  this  bill  which  I  now  do  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  fiscal 
acumen  of  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  their  able 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
LMr.  Byrd!  These  men  know  their 
arithmetic,  their  bookkeeping.  They  are 
the  financial  experts  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  must  most  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Senate  that  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment which  is  the  subject  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  not  solely  an  unfettered 
question  of  arithmetic.  It  is  not  solely  a 
problem  of  bookkeeping. 

It  is  also  a  problem  of  human  hard- 
ship, of  human  anxiety  on  a  massive 
scale.  This  problem  exists  not  in  some 
faraway  land,  not  in  India  or  Korea  or 
Formosa  or  elsewhere  abroad,  for  which 
we  have  voted  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  past.  This  is  a  problem 
of  human  hardship,  human  tmxiety.  here 
in  our  own  midst.  It  Is  real  hardship. 
well-founded  anxieties  affecting  millions. 
in  Detroit,  in  Pittsburgh.  In  Butte,  in 
West  Virginia,  in  California,  m  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

When  we  talk  about  the  pending  bill. 
we  are  not  talking  solely  about  equaliza- 
tion formulas,  or  whatever,  or  about  ret- 
roactive payments  which  will  be  imposed 
on  businessmen  under  the  pendinc; 
amendment  if  it  is  agreed  to  We  are 
also  talking  about  American  breadwin- 
ners out  of  work.  American  women  won- 
dering where  the  rent  money  is  coming 
from  or  the  children  the  next  meal. 
That  is  the  situation  which  stares  mil- 
lions of  Americans  directly  m  the  face 
and  all  of  us  indirectly  even  though  we 
may  be  less  aware  of  it  in  the  compara- 
tive insulation  of  this  depression-proof 
city.  That  situation,  that  human  situa- 
tion is  not  going  to  express  itself  in  one 
mathematic  formula  or  another  over 
which  we  may  argue.  But  it  is  there. 
nevertheless.  It  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  problem.  It  is  urgently  and  imme- 
diately involved.  All  over  the  Nation. 
Americans  are  nmning  out  of  the  right 
to  the  small  benefit  which  they  now  draw 
from  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem. And  all  over  the  land.  States  are 
rurming  out  of  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tmue  these  benefits. 

That  is  one  part  of  the  question  which 
is  not  reflected  in  the  Finance  C&nxmit- 
tee's  draft  of  this  bill:  its  urgency.  There 
is  another:  How  shall  this  Nation  react 
to  a  crisis  which  affects  most  immedi- 
ately and  most  severely  a  great  body  of 
its  citizens  in  only  a  scattering  of  the 
States?  We  can  answer  this  question 
best,  I  believe,  by  asking  other  questions. 


What  do  we  say  when  the  Mississippi 
overflows  its  banks''  Do  we  say  that  the 
suffering  which  follows  is  a  matter  solely 
for  the  States  along  the  river  edge  or 
do  we  act  swiftly  as  a  Nation — a  Nation 
of  50  parts,  intimately  concerned,  one 
with  the  other,  to  rush  help  throu^ih  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  stricken 
area?  What  do  we  do  when  a  runaway 
production  of  corn,  cotton,  or  peanuts  or 
feed  grains  nr  whatever  overv.heim.s  the 
capacities  of  any  single  SUite'"  IX)  we 
say — the  rest  of  us — that  is  a  problem 
for  Iowa  or  Kansas  or  California  or  Wis- 
consin or  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  and 
turn  our  backs  on  if  Or  do  we.  as 
Americans,  recognize  the  problem  as  na- 
tional and  take  money  from  California. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Washington 
and  all  the  States  to  deal  with  if 

Is  there  a  Member  of  the  .Senate  who 
would  say  that  the  problem  is  le.ss  acute, 
less  national  in  its  dimensions,  ^hen 
the  crisis  is  one  of  men  cut  adrift  by 
economic  forces  rather  tlum  houses  torn 
loose  from  their  moorings  in  a  fUxxP 
When  the  surpluses  are  human  mu.scle.s 
and  brains,  unused  in  unemployment 
rather  than  corn  or  peanuts  or  wheat 
which  «o  unconsumed? 

Is  there  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
believes  that  the  rest  can  «o  on  su- 
premely indifferent  to  an  economic  crisi.s 
in  the  automobile  industry,  the  steel  in- 
dustry or  m  minint,'  or  in  textiles  be- 
cau.se  they  do  not  have  the.se  indu.stnes 
in  their  States?  Are  we  a  nation,  for 
better  or  worse,  for  the  «ikx1  ius  well  as 
bad  or  are  we  nof  Let  each  stale  in- 
dividually seek  only  the  Kood.  only  the 
better  for  itself  and  turns  its  back  on 
the  situations  of  the  others  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  all  shall  suffer  the 
bad,  the  worst.  I  repeat  the  quotation 
I  read  to  the  Senate  when  the  President 
first  sent  a  me.ssatje  to  the  Con,.'ress  on 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  when  he 
made  it  the  most  urtrent  matter  of  busi- 
nes.s  of  the  new  admiiu-'-tratior. 

Never  send  to  know  fur  whom  the  bell 
lulls.  !t  tolls  for  thee 

The  point.  Mr  President,  which  I  have 
tried  to  make  is  that  the  problem  of 
persisting  unemployment  and  how  to 
deal  with  it  is  not  mere  arithmetic  It 
is  that,  to  be  sure,  for  the  money  we  pay 
to  the  unemployed  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  But  thr  House  version  of 
the  bill  provides  for  that  no  less  than 
the  Senate  and  it  provides  for  it  in  a 
form  closer  to  that  which  th*'  President 
has  sought.  To  be  sure,  there  are  prob- 
lems of  equity  in  financini;  and  other 
subjects  which  the  Senate  Committee 
version  touches  upon  and  with  which 
the  President  has  promised  to  deal  in 
full  in  the  near  future 

There  will  be  time  enouiih,  when  the 
President  proposes  basic  revisions,  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  reshape 
the  mathematics  of  the  unemployment 
system  in  a  more  effective  and  equitable 
fashion.  That  time  is  not  now  Thf  cir- 
cumstances are  not  now  We  are  in  an 
emergency  in  the  matter  of  unemploy- 
ment and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
recognize  it  and  act  on  it 

I  hope  also,  in  view  of  the  urKency 
which  confronts  us  at  this  time,  that 
th'jre   will  be  no  serious  delays      I   as- 


sure the  Senate  that  if  the  bill  is  passed, 
and  a«reed  to  by  both  Houses  and  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  these  people.  700,000.  at  least, 
who  have  now  run  out  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  will  be  given  the  help 
and  succor  which  in  this  modern  day 
and  age  are  not  only  their  due,  but  also 
their  right. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President.  I  will  take  only  a  moment  to 
.say  that  tlie  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  delay  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  The  bill  will  go  to  conference  any- 
way, that  was  a  foregoiie  conclusion. 
There  wa.s  a  Senate  amendment  which 
was  rcquesttxi  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
which  wa.s  nece.ssary  in  order  t<^)  finance 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  bill  The 
Srnate  h.is  just  unanimously  adopted 
that  amendment  Of  cour.se  it  did  not 
atiopt  my  first  amendment  unanimously, 
but  it  did  adopt  the  other  amendment 
unanimously 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment therefore  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  delaying  the  enactment  of  the 
bill  Therefore  the  point  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  is  not  very  well  taken 
Why  do  Senators  want  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  the  billion  dollars  in  l)ene- 
tits  '  Why  do  they  want  to  delay  the 
payment  of  the  tax  until  after  the  1962 
election? 

Mr  President  surely  the  pending  bill 
IS  not  beitiK  presenttxl  as  a  pump  prim- 
ing operation  If  it  is.  let  the  adminis- 
tration label  It  in  that  way  I^t  us  have 
the  Rfcord  clear  on  that  point.  How- 
ever, ;f  the  bill  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unemployed  in  America,  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  and  as  it  should  be,  then  let  us  vote 
the  tax  effective  the  same  day.  I.,et 
those  who  no  back  home  and  say.  "We 
have  given  you  lhe.se  benefits."  al.so  go 
back  home  and  say.  "We  have  raised 
your    taxes" 

We  will  be  paying  out  $1  billion  in 
benefits  between  now  and  next  June  30 
if  the  p<'nding  amendment  Is  not 
adopted  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
get  the  money  with  which  to  make  a  sin- 
f^le  payment  is  by  borrowing  it. 

I  say  we  do  not  have  the  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  We  are  already  operating 
under  a  deficit  which  is  increasing  every 
day  If  the  Congress  does  not  want  to 
pay  for  these  benefits  we  should  stop 
advocating  them  and  stop  voting  for 
them 

I  say  that  the  pending  amendment 
should  be  adopted  I  say  we  should 
start  paying  for  these  benefits  now  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment 
we  will  be  payitK'  out  a  billion  dollars  in 
benrtlUs  without  puttiiig  up  a  single  dime 
until  1963,  or  6  months  after  the  bene- 
fit.s  are  supposed  to  be  paid. 

I  jusk  the  Senator  from  Montana  where 
he  IS  going  to  get  the  money  to  finance 
the  program  contemplated  in  the  bill  if 
he  is  n(Jt  willint;  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  C.\SE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  be  fac- 
ing the  voters  in  1962.  and  he  would  like 
to  say   to  them   that  we  have  put  this 


program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  that  Is 
done 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
lequest  sufficiently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
tearfully  touched  and  deeply  impressed 
by  the  eloquent  speech  of  my  beloved 
friend  from  Montana.  He  did  not  men- 
tion the  amendment.  Is  he  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not.  I  did 
mention  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
amendment  would  place  an  imposition 
on  the  businessmen  of  the  country  by 
making  it  retroactive. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  amendment  we  would  be  telling  the 
businessmen  about  the  cost.  Sure,  we 
would  be  putting  a  tax  on  them,  but 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  this  bill. 
The  only  difference  is  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wants  to  postixine  the  tax 
until  after  the  next  election.  The  pro- 
ponents would  be  paying  out  the  bene- 
fits and  bragging  about  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  kidding  the  businessmen  that 
it  is  not  going  to  cost  them  anything. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  We  have  fallen  into 
the  Christmas  habit  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility of  buy  now  and  pay  later.  The 
amendment  has  no  impact  on  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill.  All  it  does  is  to  provide 
that  we  will  pay  as  we  go. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  the  amendment  there  will 
be  no  money  provided  in  the  bill  with 
w  hich  to  pay  for  the  benefits.  The  only 
way  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
get  the  money  is  by  borrowing  it.  We 
will  have  to  increase  the  national  debt, 
and  we  will  have  to  borrow  the  money 
and  pay  interest  on  it. 

If  the  purpose  is  to  charge  employers, 
and  if  this  is  an  employment  tax,  let  us 
impose  it  and  be  honest  about  it.  Let 
those  who  go  home  and  boast  that  we 
voted  a  billion  dollars  of  benefits  also 
tell  about  the  billion  dollars  in  taxes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  If  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  admit  our  insolvency 
and  are  unable  to  finance  these  pro- 
grams, which  admittedly  are  very  desir- 
able. IS  it  not  possible  that  we  can  in- 
voke a  reverse  foreign  aid  program  and 
ask  the  nations  which  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  largess  during  the 
past  decade  to  step  in  during  this 
emergency  and  help  us  to  finance  our 
needs  of  the  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams!.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  one 
who  feels  that  the  condition  of  our 
economy  is  not  such  that  we  should 
enact  a  general  tax  reduction.  Many 
economists,  many  leaders,  many  busi- 
nessmen, think  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  advisable  to  provide  a  general  tax 
reduction  now.  Indeed,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  said  he  will 
reconsider  the  question  after  April  1. 
For   whatever  my  opinion  is   worth,  I 


have  advised  against  a  general  tax  re- 
ductlMi. 

What  is  being  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment is  to  take  $450  million  or  $500 
million  out  of  the  economy  in  the  year 

1961.  As  a  small  businessman,  I  know 
what  the  businessmen  do.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
knows  what  businessmen  do  with  respect 
to  their  tax  liabilities.  They  begin  to 
set  them  aside.  Yet,  during  the  ver>' 
year  when  under  a  new  and  vigorous 
leadership  we  are  trying  to  break  the 
back  of  this  recession,  it  is  suggested 
that  we  impose  a  repressive  tax  on  the 
very  men  who  must  provide  the  jobs. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EHVIN.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  was  referring  to  me  or  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina,  who 
knows  much  more  about  matters  of 
finance.  However,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
if  we  do  not  imixjse  a  tax  and  start  to 
collect  the  tax  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  instead  of  doing  a  favor  to  the 
businessman,  we  shall  be  im[>osing  on 
them,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
outlay  for  unemployment  compensation, 
the  burden  of  paying  interest  on  the 
money  that  we  expend  before  we  start 
to  collect  the  taxes? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  asks  me  if  it  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  require  those  who  employ 
people  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  un- 
employment relief,  I  must  say  to  him, 
in  all  candor,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair.  I  think  we  go  too  far  in  that 
regard.  This  is  an  obligation  of  the 
entire  society.  But  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion here.  The  question  here  is  whether 
we  will  apply  the  tax  for  the  year  1961, 
one  quarter  of  which  has  just  about 
passed,  therefore  making  the  tax  retro- 
active in  character;  or  whether  we  will 
begin    the    application    on   January    1, 

1962,  when  we  hope  that  the  condition 
of  our  economy  will  be  greatly  improved. 

I  am  not  posing  as  an  economist,  but 
I  say  that  if  we  take  from  the  spending 
stream  approximately  as  much  as  we 
expect  in  benefits,  then  economically  it 
seems  that  we  have  pretty  well  washed 
the  situation  out  in  the  year  1961  as  an 
antirecession  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  correct. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  just 
how  much,  for  example,  the  automobile 
dealers,  the  automobile  manufacturers. 
and  other  businessmen  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  the  figures  as 
to  a  particular  State,  but  I  am  advised 
by  the  staff  that  the  overall  total  take 
from  employers  by  the  Williams  amend- 
ment for  the  year  1961  would  be  from 
$450  million  to  $500  million.  That  is  a 
very  heavy  burden  in  a  year  when  we 
are  trying  to  break  the  back  of  a 
recession. 

Indeed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said  he  will  soon  submit  to 
Congrress  recommendations  for  a  tax  in- 
centive or  some  tax  relief  for  business- 


men, to  enable  them  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  production  facilities.  Yet 
we  have  before  us  tonight  an  amend- 
ment— which,  incidentally,  we  have  al- 
ready voted  down  once;  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Byrd  amendments — to  add  a  bur- 
den of  approximately  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  businessmen  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  business  in  general  in  Michi- 
gan is  probably  taxed  higher  than  busi- 
ness in  any  other  State  in  the  Union; 
and  taxation  has  just  about  reached  the 
limit  of  possibility. 

I  point  out  that  the  administration 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  method  of 
financing  proposed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  inter- 
est of  reducing  the  area  of  controversy 
concerning  the  bill  and  to  assure  the 
prompt  passage  of  the  much  needed 
program. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Administrator  met  gen- 
erally the  suggestions  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employer  groups  who 
testified  at  the  hearings  before  the 
House  committee,  and  seemed  accept- 
able to  all  interested  groups  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  not  the  bill  it- 
self contain  a  retroactive  provision? 
Does  it  not  levy  a  tax  to  reimburse  States 
which  have  already  paid  out  their 
money? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  tax  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate  would  be 
levied  as  of  January  1,  1962. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
tax  is  to  reimburse  some  of  the  States 
for  payments  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mostly  for  the  payments 
we  hoi>e  will  be  made. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  it  does  contain 
that  feature.  Some  of  the  States  which 
have  already  made  payments  will  be  re- 
imbursed under  the  tax.  So  we  are  levy- 
ing a  tax  beginning  a  year  from  now  to 
reimburse  States  for  payments  which 
were  made  last  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  So  the  bill  already 
contains  a  retroactive  provision.  There- 
fore, why  gag  at  retroactivity  so  as  to 
make  the  plan  a  pay-as-you-go  plan? 

Mr.  GKDRE.  The  Senator  is  correct  as 
to  payments,  but  he  is  incorrect  in  his 
statement  about  the  retroactivity  of  the 
tax  provision. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Ti  we  do  not  levy  the 
tax,  the  simple  au-^tion  is.  where  are 
we  to  get  the  i-.       ■;.  :• 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ourpose  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  every  Senator  must  ask  him- 
self in  connection  with  every  bill  which 
comes  before  Congress. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  we  did. 

Mr.  GORE.  Here  is  a  provision  for 
unemployment  relief.  The  recommen- 
dation is  that  the  tax  apply  not  last 
January,  but  next  January,  and  that  it 
be  paid  fully.  This  provision  is  not 
pay  a5  you  go;  it  is  pay  before  you  go. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  no  payment  will  be  paid  under 
either    version    of    the    bill — the    House 
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bill  or  the  Senate  bill — which  would 
require  any  payment  of  tax  prior  to 
January  of  1963.    la  that  correct? 

Mr.  aORE.    It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    It  is  correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  OORE.  As  the  bill  now  reads,  the 
tax  on  payrolls  begins  in  1962. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  Starts  in  January 
1962,  and  is  collected  in  January  1963. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  we  agree  if  we 
understand  each  other.  The  liability 
would  begin  as  of  January  1,  1962.  The 
payment  of  that  liability  would  be  on 
January  1.  1963. 

Under  the  Williams  amendment,  the 
liability  would  begin  with  the  vva«es 
that  have  already  been  paid  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961.  and  payment  would  be 
due  on  January  1,  1962.  So  there  is  a 
difference  of  12  months  in  this 
amendment 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  is  proposed  to  tax 
the  employer  for  payments  made  6 
months  ago. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  tax  dates 
back  to  July  1  of  last  year,  for  those  who 
had  exhausted  their  benefits. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  payments? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  absolutely 
right  about  that. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  agree  about  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  No  payment 
is  proposed  to  be  made  until  January 
1.  1963.  It  will  not  be  a  payment  in 
advance. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  no  disagreement 
about  the  facts.  I  conciir  in  the  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Maryland  made 
about  the  payments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said  it  started  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year.  But  it  actually 
goes  back  to  January  1  of  last  year,  for 
those  wiio  had  exhausted  their  benefits. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator  un- 
derstands, as  I  do 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  payments. 

Mr  GORE.  Very  well.  We  under- 
stand about  the  payments.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  Now  let  us  speak  of  the 
Ux. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  There  must 
be  a  tax.  in  order  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  payments. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  state 
when,  under  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  wages  paid  by  em- 
ployers will  be  subject  to  the  added  tax? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  When  the 
benefits  are  exhausted,  beginnine:  the 
first  of  Ia.st  July. 

Mr.  GORE.  No.  I  am  speaking'  of 
the  taxes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  taxes 
will  not  be  paid,  under  the  present  bill, 
until  January  1.  1963.  The  Williams 
amendment  provides  for  payment  on 
January  1.  1962. 

Mr.  GORK  So  there  is  a  12-month 
difference 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  ri^'ht: 
but  the  money  will  already  have  been 
paid  out. 

Mr  GORE.  Then  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  whether  the  tax  will 


be  applied  to  llie  \nagt's  paid  in  the 
calendar  year  1961  or  whether  the  tax 
will  begin  to  be  applied  to  the  wages 
paid  in  1962.  Those  are  the  fact.s,  and 
we  are  agreed. 

I  .say  It  IS  very  que.stionable — in  fact. 
I  go  further,  and  .say  that  in  my  humble 
opmion  it  is  unwuse  — to  plact*  an  addi- 
tional $450  million  or  $500  million  bur- 
den in  the  year  1961.  when  we  hope  soon 
to  break  out  of  the  pr-'.sent  rece.ss:on 
condition.  I  tiope  that  by  1962  bu  i- 
ness  will  have  improved  and  bu.'Sines.s- 
men  will  be  able  month  by  month  to  set 
aside  funds  in  accordance  with  thtir 
liability  for  unemployment  cnmpensa- 
tion.  without  the  repre.s-->ive  influence 
which  the  proiw.st-d  arraniMnn-nt  suuly 
would  have  at  thi.s  time 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  PrrMd.nt.  under 
thi.s  bill,  payment  of  the  uni'mploynu-nt 
compensation  authorized  by  it  will  begin 
15  days  after  the  bill  is  si'iied  into  law 
by  the  President  Under  the  bill,  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  will  begin  15 
day.s  after  the  bill  is  sigivd  into  law  by 
the  President.  Under  the  bill,  although 
the  payments  will  be;;in  15  days  after 
the  bill  becomes  law,  the  lax  with  which 
to  replace  the  money  exjK'nded  under 
the  bill  will  not  begin  until  January  1. 
1962;  but  the  tax  will  not  be  payable 
until  January  1  1963— which  means 
that  either  the  employers  who  will  bo 
.subject  to  the  tax  or  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  will  have  to  beein  paying 
interest  on  these  expenditures  beginning 
15  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
and  will  have  to  continue  to  pay  interest 
on  all  the  funds  thus  ex^K-nded  until 
January  1.  1963. 

I  submit  that  if  we  wish  to  do  some- 
thing for  business  m  the  Nation,  we  shall 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  tho  u.selo,ss 
expenditure  of  interest;  and  that  would 
require  beginning  at  as  rar:y  a  moment 
as  convenient  the  payment  of  the  tax 
called  for  by  this  bill 

I  believe  we  should  start  the  payment 
of  the  tax  before  the  next  general  (lec- 
tion. I  think  the  bu.sines.smen  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  tax  out-'ht  to  reali/e  lliat 
fact  when  they  go  to  vote.  In  Novembt-r 
1962.  they  will  be  paying  the  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  despite  the  fact  that  I  thought 
it  unfair  to  convert  the  Stale  of  North 
Carolina  -whicli  has  managed  in  a 
prudent  manner  its  affairs  in  tins  re- 
spect— into  an  eleemosynary  institution, 
and  make  it  pay  $10  million  more  than 
It  will  receive  under  this  bill 

I  believo  that  the  be.st  th;ii.:  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congre.ss  can  do  for  Ameri- 
can busine.ss.  and  to  enable  us  to  get  out 
of  the  unfortunate  economy  situation 
in  which  the  country  finds  lt.'^elf  Uxiay, 
i.s  to  convince  the  American  tx-ople  that 
the  Congress  i.s  willing  to  put  the  coun- 
try on  a  pay-as-you-go  ba.sis  and  is  de- 
termined to  stop  spending  money  which 
it  does  not  have 

In  my  judgment,  wo  would  strike  one 
of  the  worst  blows  which  could  be  struck 
at  .American  business,  American  labor. 
and  American  taxpayers,  if  we  were  to 
say  that  we  are  not  going  to  start  col- 
lecting any  tax  under  this  bsll  until  after 
the  next  general  election,  and  that  we 
are  going  to  make  some^me  pay  interest 


(in  the  muney  from  15  days  after  the  bill 
becomes  law  until  the  1st  of  January. 
1963 

I.  for  oi.v  am  willing  to  face  the  issue 
.squarely  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  but  I  also  desire  to  vote  for  a  pay- 
as-you-go  method  which  will  convince 
the  .American  taxpayers  that  we  are 
willing  to  Impose  upon  them  sufficient 
taxes  lo  pay  for  the  funds  we  appropri- 
ate 

'Die  Federal  Goveinincnt  is  now  pay- 
ing approximately  $9  billion  in  interest. 
Why  add  to  it' 

Mr  CAPKHART.  Mr  President,  will 
the  S<Miator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

rhe      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 
BvRD   of    West   Vir'.'.mia    in    the   chair' 
IXvs  the  Senator   from  North  Carolina 
Meld  lo  the  Senator  from  Indiana'' 

Mr  EHVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derst.uid  that  13  days  after  the  bill  be- 
comes law,  the  employers  must  start  ac- 
counting for  one-tenlh  of  one  percent 
of  tlieir  wage  payments? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  Fifteen  days  after 
the  bill  becomes  law,  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  will  begin.  As  I  understand, 
the  sum  will  approximate  in  its  totahty. 
$1  billion. 

But  those  who  have  to  pay  the  tax  will 
not  e\fn  become  liable  to  make  the  pay- 
mentji  until  January  1.  1962 — that  is 
when  tlie  tax  will  start,  and  they  will 
not  have  to  pay  the  tax  until  January 
1.  1963 

Mr  CAPEHART  Let  me  see  whether 
I  correctly  understand  the  situation.  On 
January  1.  1962.  the  employers  will  be- 
gin to  account  for  and  to  set  up,  as  a 
credit  or  mdebtedness  to  the  Federal 
Government  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
their  payrolls.     Is  that  correct? 

.Mr  ERVIN  Yes.  The  tax  liability 
will  begin  on  January  1.  1962. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  But  the  employers 
will  h.old  on  to  that  money — which  they 
will  collect  or  will  set  aside,  each 
month — until  January  1,  1963? 

Mr  ERVIN.  The  tax  for  that  calen- 
dar year  will  become  payable  on  January 
1. 1963 

Mr  CAPEHART.  I  have  never  heard 
of  anything  quite  .so  ridiculous.  Why 
not  provide— as  is  now  the  case — that 
the  payments  shall  be  made  monthly  or 
quarterly  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  as  is 
the  ca.se  in  connection  with  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  insur- 
ance—in  that  ca.se,   each  quarter. 

M."  ERVIN.  Because  of  the  unfor- 
tunate way  the  origmal  bill  was  phra.sed. 
We  specify  that   right   here 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidt  lit,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point  ' 

The  E'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  do  not  know  what  in- 
tere.st  would  be  paid,  but  I  a.ssume  the 
interest  rate  would  be  4  percent,  and  on 
$40  million  a  year  that  is  a  great  deal  of 
money 

Mr  UUTLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  ERVIN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland 

Mr  BUTLER  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve, as  has  been  stated  here,  that  would 


be  a  regressive  tax  on  the  Mnployers  to 
pay  as  they  go?  It  has  been  sxiggested 
that  the  new  tax  on  employers  may  be 
regressive. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  may  be  something 
to  that  argument.  I  think  all  taxes  are 
regressive.  I  think  they  are  more  re- 
gressive when  interest  has  to  be  paid  on 
them,  or  the  cost  of  the  interest  has  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing worse  than  to  impose  on  little  busi- 
nesses the  burden  of  setting  aside  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  each  month,  and 
then  holding  it  and  paying  it  12  months 
later  They  will  spend  it.  It  will  be 
gone.  There  will  be  many  deficiencies. 
It  IS  unfair  to  ask  businesses  to  do  that. 
I  am  sure  industry  would  prefer  to  pay 
quarterly,  starting  with  the  first  quarter 
of  1962.  I  have  never  listened  to  any- 
thing quite  as  impractical  or  unrealistic 
as  holding  up  payment  for  a  year.  The 
employer  has  to  set  the  amount  on  his 
books  as  a  liability  month  by  month. 
and  he  will  do  so  during  the  entire  year. 
He  will  keep  the  money,  but  set  it  up  as 
a  liability  on  his  books,  and  then  he  will 
have  to  pay  the  money  all  at  one  time. 
instead  of  quarterly.  It  will  work  a 
hardship  on  the  businessmen  of  America. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  somewhat 
confused  on  this  point.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law.  the  tax  on  payroll  Is  3.1  percent. 
Four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  that  amount 
under  existing  law  is  a  Federal  tax.  The 
2.7  percent  that  is  paid  reverts  directly 
back  to  the  States.  The  2.7  percent  is 
paid  by  the  employer  and  sent  to  the 
Treasury  on  a  quarterly  basis.  The  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  is  computed  by  the 
employer  annually  and  is  sent  in  after 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

This  particular  tax.  since  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral tax.  is  added  to  the  four-tenths  of 
1  percent,  rather  than  added  to  the  2.7 
percent.  That  matter  was  decided  in  the 
preceding  vote. 

For  26  years,  since  the  unemployment 
tax  has  been  in  effect,  that  is  the  way 
it  has  been  operating.  We  are  merely 
continuing  that  operation  under  this 
propo.sal.  We  are  changing  it  to  make 
it  an  eight -tenths  of  1  percent  Federal 
tax. 

We  are  not  now  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  an  employer  should  pay 
on  a  quarterly  or  annual  basis.  That 
arrangement  is  already  fixed  in  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  proposes 
to  change  that  factor.  All  we  are  pro- 
posing is  that  the  additional  four-tenths 
of  1  percent  tax  will  be  payable  on  the 
payroll  of  1961,  which  will  mean  it  will 
be  turned  in  to  the  Government  after 
January  1962. 

It  puts  this  program  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis. 

In  rejecting  the  Byrd  amendments. 
the  Senate  has  voted  for  about  $100  mil- 
lion in  retroactive  payments,  pajmnents 
retroactive  to  a  time  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  So  there  is  provided 
paj-ment  of  $100  million  retroactively. 


The  question  here  is.  Do  we  want  to  put 
up  the  money  to  finance  the  program, 
or  merely  go  back  home  and  brag  about 
what  we  are  giving  them,  not  telling 
them  about  the  tax?  Under  the  bill 
without  the  amendments  there  is  no 
provision  to  get  a  single  dollar  to  pay 
for  the  extended  benefits  until  January 
1963.  The  money  would  be  borrowed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y.  who 
would  issue  the  Government  notes,  and 
the  employers  would  then  be  paying  a 
minimum  of  4  percent  interest  on  SI 
billion  dollars  being  paid  out. 

If  Senators  do  not  like  the  bill  they 
should  vote  against  it;  but  if  they  are 
for  it  let  them  at  least  finance  it.  and 
not  put  it  in  the  pump-priming  class. 

Why  saddle  the  employers  with  an 
unnecessary  S40  million  in  interest 
charges  merely  because  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  {xjstpone  the  tax  until 
after  the  1962  elections? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  tax  which  is 
imposed  on  employers  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  payable  quarter- 
ly, wheresis  the  additional  tax  which 
will  be  imp)osed  for  the  emergency  pur- 
pose under  the  bill  will  be  paid  annually. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  This  amendment 
merely  puts  this  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  with  the 
state  of  our  economy  as  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  an  inevitable  deficit  com- 
ing up  in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
with  the  likelihood  that  we  shall  have  a 
deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  he 
would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  Federal 
taxes  in  order  to  balance  the   budget. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  noticed  that  in  this 
country,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Congress  has  been  appropri- 
ating money,  and  virtually  always  it  has 
been  said.  "We  are  in  a  depression;  we 
cannot  afford  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to 
cover  all  these  appropriations."  I  think 
the  budget  has  been  balanced  about 
five  times  in  the  last  28  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  answer  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  be  "Yes"?  Does  the 
Senator  believe  taxes  should  be  im- 
posed to  balance  the  budget  under  the 
present  condition  of  our  economy? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  think  people 
would  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
fiscal  condition  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  the  Senator  thinks 
we  should  impose  taxes  to  balance  the 
budget  in  this  period  of  recesfion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  Congress  ought 
not  to  make  appropriations  of  money 
unless  it  has  the  political  and  moral 
courage  to  impose  taxes  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  economic 
theory  that  the  budget  must;  be  bal- 
anced each  year,  rather  than  over  the 
entire  period  of  the  business  cycle,  went 
out  with  Herbert  Hoover.  I  think  it  has 
gone  out  in  every  college  of  the  country. 
I  regret  it  has  not  in  the  Senary. 


I  think  the  Senator  from  Temiessee 
made  the  case  earlier  when  he  said  if 
we  want  to  do  something  to  ease  the 
recession,  we  had  better  postpone  pay- 
ment of  those  taxes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  this  country 
would  be  in  a  far  better  position  if  busi- 
ness and  labor  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  would  see  to  it  that  Congress,  in 
Washington,  did  not  make  appropria- 
tions unless  it  exercised  the  political  and 
moral  courage  to  levy  taxes  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  appropriations. 

Congress  has  not  had  the  moral  and 
political  courage  to  do  that  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
have  a  national  debt  of  $290  billion,  the 
biggest  national  debt  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  we  are.  in  effect,  spending 
money  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  but  we 
are  leaving  the  payment  for  the  money 
we  are  spending  to  be  made  out  of  the 
unearned  incomes  of  unborn  generations 
of  Americans. 

I  think  Members  of  Congress  who  vote 
for  appropriations  ought  to  levy  taxes 
upon  our  living  constituents,  who  have 
the  right  to  vote,  and  let  those  living 
constituents  say.  at  the  ballot  boxes, 
whether  expenditures  they  require  should 
be  paid  for  by  taxes.  Instead  of  doing 
that,  Membei-s  of  Congress  all  too  often 
arc  acting  like  the  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  according  to  the  old 
story.  There  was  a  proposal  to  issue  a 
vast  amount  of  bonds,  but  the  payment 
for  those  bonds  was  not  to  start  for  50 
years. 

The  member  of  Paliament  rose  and 
said.  "Gentlemen  of  the  House,  the 
bond  issue  which  is  proposed  is  not  fair 
to  posterity." 

Another  member  of  Parliament  rose 
and  said,  "Well,  I  am  for  the  bonds.  I 
am  in  favor  of  starting  repayment  50 
years  from  now.  Posterity  has  never 
done  anything  for  me.  and  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  do  anything  for  posterity;  and, 
furthermore,  posterity  can't  vote  at  the 
next  election."    ILaughter.l 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania TMr.  Clark]  remind  me  of  a  tele- 
vLsion  program  about  a  week  ago,  when 
one  of  the  presidential  economists  was 
beinig  interviewed.  The  economist  was 
asked  what  he  thought  would  be  good 
for  this  country,  and  his  answer,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  was  "a  $5  billion 
deficit," 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
subscribe  to  that  thought? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  have  yielded.  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  yet.  If  the  policies 
my  friend  from  Maryland  advocates 
were  to  prevail  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  take  so  drastic  a  step  in  order  to 
restore  our  country  to  well  being  and  to 
prosperity.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
belongs  to  the  ancient  and  honorable 
school  of  economics  which  I  think  went 
out  about  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  he  subscribes  to  the  need  for  a 
$5    billion    deficit.    Does    the    Senator 
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think  that  would  be  a  good  thing  fur  the 
country? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  almost  every 
modem  economist  thinks  that  probably 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  deficit  in  a  time 
of  recession,  while  in  times  of  prosperity 
one  should  have  a  surplus.  There  should 
be  a  balancing  over  a  period  of  time. 

I  think  hardly  an  economist  anywhere 
in  the  world  today  would  disagree  with 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  obtain  a  10-minute  time 
limitation  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. 5  minutes  on  either  side.  It  is 
nearly  half  past  10  o'clock.  I  under- 
-stand  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
desires  to  finish  this  bill  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railroad  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment at  the  end  of  10  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  divided  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  LOxN'G  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  significant  vote 
we  are  about  to  take  tonight.  It  relates 
to  other  problems  which  face  the  Con- 
gress, axid  problems  with  respect  to 
which  the  Congress  is  facing  the  world. 

I  have  in  mind  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
United  States  will  do  this  month,  next 
month,  and  in  the  few  months  imme- 
diately ahead  will  be  watched  very  care- 
fully by  people  all  over  the  world.  It  all 
relates  to  the  balance-of-payments 
problem.  The  balance-of-payments 
problem  is  going  to  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  confidence.  If  the  Congress  does 
not  conduct  Itself  In  a  way  to  in.spire  the 
confidence  of  our  friends  all  over  the 
world,  we  shall  adversely  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  shall  interfere 
with  our  efforts  to  change  the  direction 
of  the  balance  of  payments  and  to  stop 
the  outflow  of  gold. 

Fiscal  responsibility  Is  at  issue  in  the 
vote  we  are  about  to  take.  We  are  being 
asked  by  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment to  defer  for  a  year  or  two  an 
obligation  which  is  current.  We  are 
asked  to  postpone  the  payment  f^r 
money  which  will  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury  immediately  after  we  pass  the 
amendment. 


Mr  Prc-ident  that  is  wrong.  There 
are  time.s  when  longer  term  loans  are 
thoroughly  justified,  especi.illy  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  which  come  with  a 
longer  term,  but  :n  a  case  .such  a.s  this, 
immediate  expenditures  for  immediate 
relief,  there  is  no  ju.stiflcat:on  fur  pcst- 
poning  the  collection  of  the  money 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amenciment 
of  the  i^enator  from  Delawurc  will  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  GOLDWATKR,  Mr  President.  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  more  than 
a  few  moments.  We  have  listened  to- 
night to  the  ^ame  kind  of  talk  that  ha.s 
gotten  our  economy  in  the  trouble  it  is 
in.  Now  the  chicken.s  are  coming  home 
to  roost.  This  time  let  us  shoot  them, 
let  us  not  build  another  roost. 

We  have  listened  to  the  philohophy  of 
Keynes,  as  we  have  listened  to  it  for 
28  years.  We  have  not  given  the  free 
enterpri.se  .system  of  Amierica  a  chance 
in  28  years.  We  tried  the-e  .same  shop- 
worn ideas  back  in  the  1930s,  and  it 
took  World  War  II  to  get  us  out  of  the 
depression.  Now  we  are  dabbling  around 
again  with  the  symptoms.  I  a.sk.  'Have 
we  the  courage  to  get  at  the  di.sease?  ' 
The  disea.se  is  wrapped  up  in  high  taxa- 
tion, in  fi.scal  irresponsibility,  and  m 
mflation. 

We  should  give  our  free  private  enter- 
pri.se  system  an  opportunity,  and  it  will 
then  put  to  work  every  man  who  us  un- 
employed who  wi.-^hes  to  go  to  work  again. 

We  are  listening  to  stupidity  tonight, 
if  Senators  do  not  mind  my  saying  .so.  in 
tlie  realm  of  economics  We  are  talking 
about  pulhng  the  country  out  of  a  de- 
pression, and  are  talking  about  $.)00 
million.  That  represents  one- half  of  one 
day's  busme.ss  in  this  countrvv  We  are 
talking  at>out  being  'earful  of  applying 
taxes,  as  we  should,  on  a  pay-;us-you-go 
system.  These  taxes  represent  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  taxes  which 
will  be  collected  m  this  country  thl.s  year. 
We  are  not  even  talking  about  peanuts, 
we  are  merely  talking  about  the  shells 
which  fall  on  the  floor. 

If  this  philosophy  is  good,  let  us  go 
whole  hog."  Let  us  spend  about  $10 
billion  we  do  not  have.  According  to  Mr. 
Kej-nes,  we  can  do  it.  According  to  the 
school  of  economic  thought  of  which  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark! 
so  thoroughly  di.sappr<jves.  we  should  not 
be  engagmkc  in  deficit  spending  and  we 
should  not  be  eiuaging  in  inflation  We 
should  be  putting  the  economy  to  work. 

I  am  one  Republican  who  is  waiting 
patiently — but  my  patience  is  wearing 
thin— for  the  new  President  to  stand  up, 
with  courage,  and  tell  tlie  people  of  this 
country  what  they  have  to  sacrifice  and 
what  they  mast  do 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  G0U:)WATP:R.  m  order  to  bring 
the  U  S.  economy  out  of  the  rece.ssion  it 
has  been  m  a  recession,  I  sugfcst,  tiiat 
nothing  whi^h  has  been  sug^'t'sted  so  far 
will  ameliorate 

Mr.  S^-MINGTON  Mr.  President. 
villi  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr   G0I.DWATP:R.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
often  respect  the  thmkmg  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ar.zona.  He  talked  about  the 
President  exhibiting  courage.    Now  there 


can  be  honest  differences  of  opinion 
about  philosophies  incident  to  the  sub- 
ject we  are  discussing  tonight. 

But  based  on  my  years  of  service  In 
the  Senate,  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States 
has  .shown  more  courage  in  the  last  2 
months  from  the  standpoint  of  facing 
up  to  the  realities  of  this  country's  prob- 
lems in  the  world  as  it  Is  today,  than  was 
shown  In  the  previous  administration  in 
the  previous  8  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  I>ela- 
wa.'-e  IMr.  Wii.i,i.m«s1  .  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  I.ON'G  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  at  the  desk  Is  in 
handwritten  form.  It  is  not  available  to 
Senators  who  will  be  required  to  vote 
on  it  I  assume  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware lias  given  careful  consideration  to 
the  amendment  and  that  he  has  placed 
his  r.gures  where  he  wishes  them  to  be. 
and  that  they  will  be  where  we  would 
like  to  .see  them  in  the  bill. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body,  of  course, 
I  am  in  no  position  to  know  that  the 
figures  are  in  the  correct  places,  because 
the  amendment  is  not  In  print.  Tlie 
amendment  is  written  out  by  hand,  and 
is  at  the  desk. 

I  regret  that  something  has  been  said 
about  interest  rates  in  regard  to  the  bill. 
If  we  take  a  few  more  months  to  put 
tlie  proposal  into  effect,  we  shall  have 
to  pay  interest.  I  had  hoped  we  were 
not  going  to  get  into  that.  I  have  spent 
8  years  criticizing  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican administration  doubled  the 
Interest  rate  on  the  national  debt  and 
that  It  cost  us  an  extra  $5  billion  a  year, 
a  total  of  about  $40  billion.  I  am  glad 
somebody  is  going  to  be  responsible 
about  a  bill  which  is  going  to  cost  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

If  Interest  at  2  4  percent,  which  Is  the 
current  rate  for  short-term  loans,  runs 
for  a  year,  the  amount  would  run  into 
about  $125  million.  It  seems  strange  to 
see  those  who  can  accept  $40  billion,  and 
swallow  that  sum  like  a  camel,  straining 
at  gnats  We  are  considering  $125  mil- 
lion against  the  $40  billion  that  was  im- 
pos«^d  on  the  national  debt  through  high 
Interest  rates  with  which  I,  as  one  Sen- 
ator, disagreed. 

When  I  first  ran  for  office  I  was  known 
as  something  of  a  tax  expert,  because  I 
had  adviKated  a  tax  program  to  pay  for 
many  benefits.  It  was  embarra.'-sing  to 
run  for  office  while  people  were  paying 
taxes  but  waiting  for  the  benefits.  It  Is 
difficult  to  be  elected  under  those  cir- 
cumstances Having  been  through  that 
experience.  I  learned  what  an  effective 
date  means  I  am  not  going  to  state  the 
name  of  the  Senator  with  whom  I  spoke, 
but  I  looked  at  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  said.  'Do  not  tell  me  the  tax  bill  will 
go  into  effect  on  January  1.  Why  do  we 
not  make  the  effective  date  July  1.  or 
tomorrow,  because  the  sooner  we  get  the 
bill  into  effect,  the  ea.  ier  it  will  be  on 


people's  minds,  and  the  more  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  tax  by  the  time 
the  election  occurs." 

If  the  effective  date  is  postponed  to 
the  eve  of  election,  the  measure  becomes 
more  of  a  factor  politically.  That  sort 
of  factor  makes  a  difference. 

I  favored  moving  up  the  effective  date 
until  I  learned  that  the  proposed  effec- 
tive date  occurred  after  the  election.  A 
very  logical  ba.sis  for  the  date  was 
stated,  because  tlie  tax  would  be  payable 
on  a  calendar  year  basis.  That  is  the 
way  It  has  always  been.  If  the  tax  is 
payable  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  the 
only  way  it  can  be  logically  handled  is  to 
start  with  the  first  calendar  year  after 
the  tax  is  levied.  Such  reasoning  makes 
all  the  sense  on  earth,  if  that  is  how  the 
tax  is  presently  being  collected. 

My  Republican  friends  have  voted  for 
retroactive  taxes  on  occasion,  but  they 
do  not  like  to  do  so.  I  do  not  Uke  to  vote 
for  retroactive  taxes.  No  one  likes  to 
vote  for  any  tax. 

I  have  heard  a  great  amoimt  of  dis- 
pute on  the  question  of  whether  we  can 
spend  our  way  out  of  a  recession  or  de- 
pression. I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single 
economist  contend  that  we  can  tax  our 
way  out  of  a  depression.  Herbert  Hoover 
made  a  small  effort  to  do  so,  but  as  fast 
as  he  raised  taxes,  the  national  income 
went  down.  He  could  not  raise  taxes 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  Nati(»i  on  its 
way  down.  Everything  he  did  in  an 
effort  to  tax  us  out  of  a  recession  pushed 
us  further  down.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  that  is  what  we  have 
heard  tonight. 

The  bill  has  a  well  considered  effective 
date.  It  was  considered  in  the  House. 
It  was  carefully  studied.  It  was  advised 
by  the  President's  Economic  Council. 
Considering  the  bill  a  measure  to  relieve 
a  recession  or  to  meet  the  problems  of 
recession,  those  elements  were  carefxilly 
considered  by  economists  for  whom  we 
have  appropriat<!d  money  to  advise  us  In 
problems  such  as  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering. Some  of  those  economists  I 
believe  are  as  well  qualified  as  Is  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr, 
Douglas]  who,  from  an  economist's 
point  of  view,  agrees  with  what  I  am 
now  saying  aboui  economics.  I  am  not  a 
Ph.  D.  on  this  subject,  though  on  oc- 
casion I  once  majored  in  it. 

Here  Is  a  problem  that  has  been  con- 
sidered, the  advice  of  economists  se- 
cured, and  all  the  economic  factors  have 
been  taken  Into  consideration. 

I  do  not  go  to  a  lawyer  to  learn  my 
economics,  and  I  do  not  go  to  an  econo- 
mist to  learn  my  law.  But  here  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  economists  agree.  We 
cannot  tax  ourselves  out  of  a  recession. 
We  have  before  us  a  bill  in  which  all 
those  factors  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration, plus  the  logical  fact  that  If  a 
tax  Is  proposed  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
the  tax  is  applied  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  We  start  with  a  liability  accruing 
nt  the  beginning  of  the  tax  year  and  pay 
It  at  the  end  of  tJie  tax  year. 

I  must  say  to  my  Republican  friends 
that,  unfortunately,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Republican  Party,  it  does  not 
V  ork  out  too  well,  because  the  public  will 
feel  better  satisfied  if  they  must  pay  on 
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January  1, 1963,  than  if  they  must  pay  on 
the  eve  of  election. 

If  I  were  a  Republican,  I  would  wish 
the  public  to  feel  as  dissatisfied  lus  possi- 
ble at  the  next  election.  As  a  D(jmocrat, 
I  would  wish  the  public  to  feel  as  con- 
tented as  possible.     It  is  that  simple. 

I  do  not  blame  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  offering  his  amendment.  He  is 
a  great  Senator.  He  will  be  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  when  the  Re- 
publicans take  charge.  If  we  heed  his 
advice.  Republicans  will  be  in  power  a 
little  sooner  than  if  we  refuse  to  accept 
his  amendment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  recognizes  that  this 
Is  a  carefully  considered  bill.  Tlie  House 
carefully  considered  it.  We  rejected  the 
Byrd  committee  amendments,  which 
contained  the  Williams  amendment.  I 
admit  that  it  was  a  close  vote,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  should  now  agree  to  the 
Williams  amendment,  which  Ls  at  the 
desk.  It  is  a  handwritten  mandate.  This 
is  a  carefully  written  bill.  It  should  be 
passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
to  us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  tax  is  not  retroactive. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  the 
point  that  the  amendment  Is  not  printed. 
It  Is  printed.  It  is  on  the  desk,  and  he 
voted  for  it  when  he  voted  to  report  the 
bill  from  the  committee.  The  amend- 
ment merely  restores  to  the  bill  that 
portion  of  the  Byrd  amendments  which 
was  stricken  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  voted  for  in  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  did  not 
vote  to  report  the  bill.  I  was  not  there 
on  that  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  the  Senator  was  present. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  take  much  courage 
to  see  what  we  can  do  for  oimselves  and 
to  ask  what  we  can  do  for  ourselves 
and  what  we  can  do  for  our  constitu- 
ents, but  when  it  comes  to  asking  what 
we  can  do  for  the  country,  I  suggest 
that  one  thing  we  can  do  for  the  coun- 
try Is  to  pay  our  bills  when  we  incur 
them,  and  to  have  the  courage  to  meet 
our  debts,  and  not  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits now  and  postpone  the  accounting 
for  those  benefits  until  after  future 
elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DODD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  p<»rmitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ptxt- 
B eight],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  Eire  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Blakley  J  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent,  and.  if  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No.  18] 
YEAS — 45 


Aiken 

Curtis 

McCleUan 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

Miller 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Monroney 

Bogga 

Krvin 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Fong 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

flchoeppel 

BjTd,  Va. 

Holland 

Bcott 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Rmlth.  Maln« 

Capebart 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Case.  N.J. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

BCerr 

WUey 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Laiuche 
NAYS — 42 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Anderson 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

HIU 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Church 

Johnston 

Pell 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Long,  Uo 

Bmathers 

Eastland 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith.  Mass. 

Eaiender 

Long,  La. 

Sparkmnn 

Bngle 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Gore 

Mannfleld 

Williams,  N  J. 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

McGee 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTTNO— 13 

Allott 

Pulbrlght 

Prouty 

Bartlett 

Gruening 

Russell 

Blakley 

Morse 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 
Dodd 

Morton 
Moss 

I 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that   the  Senate   reconsider  the 
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vote    by    which    the    amendment    was 
adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  at  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidmt,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  be 
offered  to  the  bill?  If  not.  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ments and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  say  only 
a  word  about  the  bill  before  it  is  passed 
If  the  Byrd  amendment  had  been 
adopted,  I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill. 
I  do  not  object  to  having  each  State 
make  its  own  determination.  I  believe 
that  is  the  way  it  shoiild  be.  However. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  Ave  of  the 
largest  States  in  the  Nation  to  receive 
aid  from  some  of  the  smallest  and  poor- 
est States  in  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  give  a  few  figures.  Nine 
States  will  be  benefited.  They  are  Alaska, 
Kentucky.  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and 
West  Virginia  The  other  41  States  will 
be  penalized  Plve  of  the  biggest  and 
richest  and  most  powerful  States  of  the 
Union  will  be  benefited. 

How  are  they  being  benefited'  They 
are  being  benefited  with  funds  which 
must  come  from  the  weaker  and  poorer 
States.  For  example,  consider  Mich- 
igan. The  benefits  to  Michigan  are  $93 
million,  and  the  additional  tax  asse.ss- 
ment  is  $46  6  million.  That  makes  a 
gain  for  Michigan,  which  is  a  rich 
State — or  was — of  $46.4  million. 

New  Jersey  gains  $11  "-a  million.  New 
York,  the  largest  and  certainly  one  of 
the  richest  States,  gains  $51  million. 
Ohio  gains  $22  6  million.  Pennsylvania 
gains  $14.3  million. 

What  happens  to  the  weaker  States 
in  the  Nation?  My  State  is  about  48th 
in  per  capita  income  in  the  Nation. 
What  happens  to  us?  We  contribute 
$1.8  million.  What  happens  to  Missis- 
sippi, one  of  the  poorest  States  in  the 
Nation''  It  contributes  $3'^  million. 
What  happens  to  New  Hampshire,  a  very 
small  State?  It  contributes  $3  million 
Nebraska,  a  very  small  State,  contributes 
$4.7  million.  Utah,  a  small  State,  con- 
tributes $2.1  million.  Wyoming,  a  very 
small  State,  having  only  one  Representa- 
tive In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
contributes  four-tenths  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  the  kind  of  bill 
we  will  pass?  In  my  opinion,  we  shall 
make  a  great  mistake  this  evening  by 
passing  this  bill,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  making  the  little,  poor  States — 
41  of  them — contribute  to  the  other  9 
States.  5  of  which  are  the  richest  States 
in  the  Nation.  These  5  States  have  138 
electoral  votes,  which  i«  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  electoral  Totes  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union.  Yet  the  little 
States  will  have  to  contribute  In  order 


that  this  fund  may  operate.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  right,  just,  or  equitable  If 
the  experts  had  studied  the  matter  care- 
fully, or  if  the  Members  of  this  txxly  had 
examined  the  subject  very  carefully.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  vote  for  the 
bill 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND      I  yield 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  .say  that  MichiKan 
is  or  was  a  rich  State  Would  the  Sen- 
ator enliKhten  me  by  .sayin:^  when  Mich- 
igan was  a  rich  State'' 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  understand  it 
was  a  rich  State  some  years  aKO.  but 
that  in  recent  years  it  has  not  b^en  in 
quite  such  good  shape  lUit  it  is  still 
a  rich  State  in  the  Nation 

I  simply  wLsh  to  ask  Senator.s  from 
the  other  41  States  in  the  Nation.  Is  it 
riEtht  or  just  for  us  to  have  to  .suppoit 
5  of  the  richest  States  m  the  Nation  and 
send  as  much  to  l  Stale  as  the  $51 
million  that  will  be  .sent  to  New  York'' 

I  shall  not  take  up  any  more  of  the 
Senates  time  I  think  I  know  the 
temper  of  the  Senate  I  think  I  can  feel 
the  atmosphere  here  I  have  felt  it 
throughout  the  debat*'  I  have  .seen  the 
maneuvering.  I  have  seen  people  called 
into  the  offices  of  others,  and  I  know  of 
the  lobbying  which  ha-s  been  takinK 
place  I  know  of  the  teinfic  pre.ssure 
which  IS  being  brought  to  bear  here  I 
do  not  believe  the  Byrd  amendment 
would  have  been  defeated  if  there  had 
not  been  such  terrific  pre.s.sure  brought 
upon  this  body.  I  make  that  statement, 
and  I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  it,  un- 
less he  wants  some  names  to  be  called 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  .seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  begin  to  think  a  little  about 
the  welfare  of  the  country  We  have 
just  agreed  to  an  amendment  on  which 
a  hard  fight  was  made  It  was  adopted 
by  a  small  margin,  but  I  am  very  glad 
to  say  It  wa.s  adopted  But  there  should 
not  have  been  any  question  about  adopt- 
ing It. 

The  piillosophy  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn-sylvania  (Mr  Clark  i  about  not  col- 
lecting money  a.s  we  ko  along  is  perfix^tly 
udiculous.  In  24  of  the  la.st  30  years. 
the  Crovernment  has  had  deficits  The 
budget  has  been  balanced  m  only  6  years 
out  of  the  last  30  We  owe  $291  billion 
The  interest  runs  about  $11  biUinn. 
Some  persons  want  to  blame  the  in- 
creased debt  on  defense  It  cannot  all 
be  blamed  on  defen.se  Fiom  1953  to 
1961.  defense  expenditures  went  down 
about  $4  billion,  while  norusecurity  cash 
expenditures  rose  about  $25  billion. 

I  think  It  IS  time  we  paa.sed  a  little. 
I  think  It  Is  time  we  began  to  tlunk  about 
the  fiscal  condition  of  Uie  country- 
Some  persons  seem  to  thiiik  that  any 
money  the  States  get  from  Washington 
Is  like  manna  from  heaven  They  are 
eagerly  grabbing  at  it.  I  think  we  show 
a  lack  of  courage  when  we  do  not  stand 
up  and  say  to  them,  "You,  the  taxpayers, 
only  get  back  the  same  money  you  pay 
in."  The  taxpayers  who  get  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  are  the  .same 
ones  who  pay  it 

Mr.    President,    we   are    building    the 
Federal  Government  larger  and  larger 


every  year  We  aic  centralizing  more 
power  here  One  thing  I  fear  from  the 
action  being  taken  by  the  Senate  tonight 
IS  the  precedent  which  will  be  set.  In 
my  opinion,  we  are  providing  the  opening 
wedge  to  federalize,  to  nationalize,  the 
entire  unemployment  compensation 
program 

By  defeating  the  Byrd  amendment,  we 
have  taken  a  step  this  evening  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  bring  on  a  proposal 
to  federalize  the  entire  system.  In 
other  words,  are  we  goinn  to  take  away 
from  the  States  the  right  of  those  States 
which  are  con.s<Mvative,  which  are  eco- 
nomical, which  handle  their  funds 
properly,  as  we  have  had  to  do  in  South 
Carolina,  and  make  them  conform:  and 
make  us.  one  of  the  poorest  States  In  the 
Nation,  put  in  almost  $2  million  to  send 
to  a  rich  State  like  New  York?  Are  we 
to  follow  that  kind  of  policy? 

By  refusing  to  adopt  the  Byrd  amend- 
ments this  evemnji,  I  think  we  have  laid 
the  foundation  and  have  set  the  stage 
for  federalizing  the  entire  unemploy- 
ment program  before  this  year  is  out. 
Then  there  will  be  grab,  grab:  we  will 
.see  taxis  «olng  up  and  up.  We  will  .see 
indii.stry  suffer  in  this  country  It  is 
my  opinion  that  if  we  will  only  be  rea- 
.sonable  and  fair  to  business,  private 
enterpri.se  will  provide  jobs.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  we  will  .show  .some  con- 
.sideration  to  the  people  who  have  money, 
they  will  invest  it  to  create  jobs  But  I 
do  not  believe  they  will  invest  and  take 
a  chance  or  take  a  n.sk  when  they  are 
taxed  and  taxed  and  do  not  know  how 
much  more  to  expect 

We  talk  about  trying  to  instill  confi- 
dence in  the  Nation.  One  of  the  t>est 
way.s  in  which  we  can  instill  confidence 
is  to  let  i>eople  know  that  the  Govem- 
m^^nt  will  let  them  alone  We  are  not 
letting  them  alone  tonight  We  are 
putting  tiiem  in  hot  water,  and  more  hot 
water.  Furthermore,  we  are  forcing  the 
employers  m  my  State  and  every  other 
little  State  to  contribute  money  to  i>ay 
to  New  York  and  every  other  bly  State. 
I  do  not  like  it  I  know  we  can  be  out- 
voted We  do  not  have  the  votes.  The 
majority  party  will  stick  together  with. 
iMMhaps,  some  S<>nators  from  the  other 
parly  to  pa.ss  the  bill.  I  can  sense  the 
feeling  I  simply  say  that  it  will  be  a 
k're.ii  mistake  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  country  will  ultimately  regret  the 
action  we  are  about  to  take  this  evening. 

I  wi.sh  the  Senate  would  delay  this 
decl.sion  and  think  a  little  about  it.  I 
do  not  know  how  Senators  from  the  little 
States  can  go  back  home  and  explain 
why  they  sent  money  to  the  rich  States. 
At  any  rate,  aside  from  that,  there  is  a 
bigger  principle  involved  We  are  open- 
ing the  door  to  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  its  great  power  and 
strength,  to  pounce  down  and  take 
charge  of  the  whole  program.  And  that 
may  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr    HART.     Mr    President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  It. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
was  put.  and  I  believe  the  gavel  fell. 
Has  the  measure  been  passed? 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  indicated, 
we  in  the  back  row  were  not  able  to  hear 

what  was  said.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  on  his  feet 
seeking  recognition. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
As  is  true  of  each  Senator,  my  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  McNamara,  and  I  are 
proud  of  the  State  from  which  we  come. 
If  anjone  who  reads  the  Record  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  the  bill  on  the  basis 
of  "What  is  In  it  for  me?"  let  the  Record 
show  that  over  the  years,  under  this  pro- 
firam.  Michigan  has  contributed  in  taxes 
more  than  $285  million  and  has  received 
back  less  than  $185  million.  We  will 
continuo  to  support  the  poorer  States 
with  that  $100  million. 

We  regularly  return  home  to  answer 
the  question  I  heard  asked,  "How  can  you 
explain  sending  more  money  to  Wash- 
ington than  you  get  back?"  We  explain 
it  on  the  basis  that  we  are  hi  one  boat. 
We  are  one  people  and  one  Nation.  If 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
economy  of  five  or  six  States  now,  those 
States  will  be  stronger,  too.  We  believe 
that.  That  is  the  way  we  vote  in  this 
body,  and  have  voted  historically.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  continue  in  that  way. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  views  expressed  tonight  that  if 
we  spend,  we  ought  to  have  the  moral 
courage  to  tax.  I  cannot  concur  In  the 
views  of  those  modem  economist*  who 
argue  that  we  ought  to  spend  but  not 
tax. 

Moreover.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Idea 
that  the  responsibility  of  taxing  ought 
to  be  put  beyond  election  day. 

I  listened  to  the  argimient  made  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
Ohio  was  included  among  the  States 
which  are  to  receive  more  than  they  pay. 
Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  Ohio 
would  impose  taxes  in  the  amount  of 
$62  million,  and  would  receive  $85  mil- 
lion in  return.  So.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
enactment  of  the  House  version  of  the 
bill.  Ohio  would  supposedly  profit  in  the 
sum  of  $23  million. 

I  voted  against  the  House  version.  I 
did  so  because  I  know  that  the  $23  mil- 
lion was  'carried  by  a  Greek"  who.  to- 
day, is  making  a  gift  to  the  State  of 
Ohio:  but  when  the  final  federalization 
comes,  the  payment  made  by  Ohio  each 
year  will  be  many  times  in  excess  of  the 
$23  million. 

And  I  think  I  would  be  somewhat  de- 
linquent if  I  did  not  state  that — to  my 
great  disappointment  and  shock — in  the 
4  years  that  I  have  been  here,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  great  higenuity  and 
there  Is  great  skill  in  the  drafting  of  bills 
in  a  manner  which  supposedly  will  pro- 
vide gifts  to  certain  States,  so  that  the 
Senators  from  those  States  will  be  per- 
suaded to  vote  for  the  bills.  I  learned 
that  1  year  ago,  when  I  found  that  the 
formula  of  the  school  bill  was  so  writ- 
ten— deliberately — that  it  would  give 
certain  States  more  money  than  they 
would  have  to  pay.  One  Senator  came 
to  me  and  said.  "If  the  formula  is 
changed  In  accordance  with  the  way  you 
suggest,  my  State  will  receive  less  money 


than  it  will  have  to  pay;  and,  therefore, 
I  will  have  to  vote  against  it." 

Tonight,  I  had  quite  a  decision  to 
make.  I  recognize  that  someone  will  ask 
me,  "How  Is  it  that  you  voted  for  the 
Byrd  amendments,  although  l-he  bill 
without  those  amendments  will  give 
Ohio  $23  million  more  than  Ohio  will 
have  to  pay?" 

Mr.  President,  to  my  fellow  Ohioans 
I  merely  wish  to  state  that  when  the 
final  nationalization  and  federjilization 
come,  they  will  pay  on  the  basis  of  a 
burden  far  greater  than  the  b<;nefit  of 
the  $23  million  that  would  come  under 
the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

I  beheve  that  I  would  be  confessing 
a   deep   limitation   in   reason   'inless    I 
stated  tonight  that  the  signs  st.ow  that 
federaUzation    will    be    proposed.     The 
proponents  of  this  bill  will  try  to  make 
the    duration    of    payments    sjid    the 
amounts  of  payments  uniform,  every- 
where in  the  country,  regardless  of  the 
difference  between  the  economy  in  one 
section  and  the  economy  in  another.    I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  we  can- 
not by  legislative  flat  make  things  equal 
if  they   are  not  equal;    we  cannot  by 
legislative  fiat  make  the  cost  of  living 
in  New  York  equal  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  Mississippi,  nor  can  we  by  legisla- 
tive fiat  make  the  cost  of  living  in  Ohio 
equal  to  the  cost  of  Uving  in  South  Caro- 
lina.   Those  who  will  bring  in  the  bill, 
supposedly  with  innocence,  will  find  that 
that  is  a  fact,  when  in  truth  it  is  not. 
Mr.    President,    we   already    see    the 
signs  which  indicate  what  will  be  pro- 
posed:   Uniformity,   straitjacketing,   no 
difference    anjrwhere,    a    monoUth.      It 
soiinds  rather  close  to  the  philosophy  of 
monolithic  government  that  has  domi- 
nated nations  in  Eastern  Europe   and 
Middle  Europe — the  peoples  under  the 
control  of  Russia:  Nothing  different;  all 
must  be  identical;  and  if  they  are  not 
equal  by  nature,  the  Congress  will  make 
them  equal. 

I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieve we  should  provide  help  to  the  un- 
employed. But  I  now  serve  notice  that  I 
will  not  go  along  with  the  proposition  of 
trying  to  make  all  men  look  alike,  or  the 
proposition  of  trying  to  make  all  men 
act  alike,  or  the  proposition  of  trj^ng  to 
make  all  men  pray  alike,  or  the  proposi- 
tion of  trjring  to  make  all  men  speak 
alike,  even  though  the  Lord  created  them 
to  be  individual  and  dignified  and  with 
the  right  to  think  for  themselves.  The 
direction  is  toward  a  monolithic  govern- 
ment, with  Washington  telling  the  peo- 
ple how  they  should  think,  how  they 
should  speak,  what  they  should  do;  and 
that  though  economics  vary,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  legislation  will  de- 
clare that  the  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  is 
Identical  with  that  in  New  Mexico.  Red 
will  be  declared  to  be  green;  truth  to 
be  false.  With  these  things  in  prospect, 
I  announce  now  my  opposition  to  this 
obvious  program  of  federalization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time.    The  ques- 
tion now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
Those  in  favor  of  passage  of  the  bill 

will  say  "aye" 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  be  taken  on 


this  question.    We  want  our  position  on 
this  question  to  be  shown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  suffi- 
ciently seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  fTom  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
BRIGHT1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  FMr.  Chavez]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blaklet]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Ftjlbricht],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  GRUEirmc].  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Blak- 
ley]  ,^uld  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Seriator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  frcsn  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bridges 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

I>worshak 

Eastland 

KUender 

Engle 

Ervln 


Byrd,  Va. 
Case.  S.  Dak. 
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YEAS— 84 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hlckey 

HUI 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

NAYS — 4 
Curtis 


McGee 

McNanmra 

MetcalX 

Miller 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

WTlllame,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Thurmond 
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AUott 
Bartlett 
BlalLley 
Chavea 
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Puibrigbt 
Oruenlnc 
Morae 
Morton 


Mou 

Prouty 
Ru«*U 
SaltonxtHll 


So  the  bill  <  H Jl.  480<>  was  pa&sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recoivsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  w&s  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kcrr.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr  Smathirs,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlsok  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  CRITTCAL 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  67.  Sen- 
ate bill  116. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clxuc.  A  bill  fS 
1118)  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  re- 
gard to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER  Thf 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  brought  up  earlier  today.  Con- 
sideration of  it  was  held  up  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Senator.  That  Senator  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  it  over  It 
has  been  cleared  by  the  minority 
leadership 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  extracts 
from  the  report  accompanying  the 
measure  may  be  Incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  bin  would  (1)  authorize  the  disposal 
of  surplus  nickel -cobalt-copper  calcines  and 
matte  from  the  national  atockpUe.  and  i2i 
permit  such  disposal  to  be  accomplLshed  be- 
fore the  .'xplratlon  of  0  months  after  pub- 
lication of  notice  of  the  propo.ied  siile  m 
the  Federal  Register. 

EXPLANATIOM 

On  January  16,  1961,  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration  (?ave  notice  of  a  prop<jsed 
dlapoaltlon  of  approximately  8.431  short  tonj< 
of  nJckel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and  approx- 
imately 87  tons  of  nickel-cobalt-copper 
matte  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile 
Thla  notice  was  baaed  upon  a  revised  de- 
'ermlnatlon  by  the  Offlce  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  stockpiling  these  calcines  and 
matte  because  they  are  excess  to  stockpile 
needs  and  are  of  such  quality  as  U)  be  of 
little  or  no  use  In  time  of  war. 


Section  3iei  of  the  Struteinic  and  Critical 
Materials  St>>ck  Piling  Act  i  50  U  S  C  flflbie)) 
requires  conKresalonal  approval  of  this  pro- 
posed disposition  The  law  al.so  refiulres. 
among  other  thln^js,  that  the  dlspjsal  may 
not  be  made  until  6  months  after  publica- 
tion of  the  disposal  plan  In  the  Federal 
Register 

Irrespective  of  whether  the  »5  months' 
wiiltlnu  perl.^1  19  w, lived  t.'ie  Oeneral  Si-rv- 
Ices  Admlnlstratl'ii  desires  .luthorry  'o  rtl.s- 
P"8e  of  these  muteri.iis  frotn  the  stockpile 
The  objertive  In  w.ilvui^  the  fi-month  w.«;t- 
Inij  perU)d  Is  to  nrrelrrate  the  poRsible  <inle 
and  availability  of  these  m:iteriiils  to  an  in- 
dustrial plant  in  a  distressed  economic  area 

During  World  Wtw  II  the  Federal  Oivern- 
inent  operated  a  federally  owned  reflnerv  in 
the  area  of  Pi  \t  River  Mo  f  .r  the  rennsng 
of  lead  and  copper  concenirate.s  Tlila  rehn- 
mg  operation  resulted  In  the  accumulation 
of  several  thousand  t..>ns  of  bypri<lucU 
known  as  c;ilclnes 

After  the  war  the  refinery  was  lea.sed  t<>  the 
National  Lead  Co  which  has  continued  to 
operate  it  In  the  refinement  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  from  byproducts  of  the  extraction  of 
lead.  Because  of  1  )werpd  prices  of  lead  the 
lead-mining  operation  w.«  di.«continued  in 
February  1961  With  the  ending  of  lead- 
mining  operations  there  no  more  calcines  are 
being  produced  The  remaining  calcines 
available  there  will  sustain  Uie  refinery  oper- 
ation unt.l  March  30  1961  If  .additional 
calcines  are  not  made  available  the  refinery 
win  close  on  March  30  1961  resulting  in  the 
discharge  of  140  employees 

E^nactment  of  this  bill  would  not  a«.sure 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  calcines  and  matte  to 
any  specific  purchaser  TTie  Nation. i!  I,e»d 
Co  would  have  to  compete  against  other  [x Vi- 
sible purchaseni  but  this  compai.y  would  at 
least  have  an  opp<irtunlty  t->  negotiate  for 
the  purchase  of  thfse  materials  and  if  suc- 
cessful It  WTjuld  secure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  materials  u>  permit  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  refinery  for  a  period  of  6  addi- 
tional months  beyond  March  :^0    1961 

DWKMTMTfrTM.    SKoMMCND^-nMN 

Printed  below  and  hereby  made  ;\  part  of 
this  report  are  (li  a  letter  from  the  then 
Admlnlstrat^ir  of  the  Cleneral  .Services  Ad- 
ministration date<l  January  16  1961.  giving 
notice  of  the  pn.fx>sed  di.o^xisal  )f  these  ma- 
terials and  requesting  con^jrcani.n.i;  approval 
of  the  dlsfxisal.  (2|  a  copy  of  the  notice  of 
the  proposed  disposal  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  January  2.5  1961  and  (3)  a 
letter  from  the  Incumbent  Admlnl«trat..r  of 
the  General  Services  Admlnistrath.ri  dute<l 
March  10  1961,  indicating  that  the  (ieneral 
Services  Administration  and  the  Hureau  of 
the  Budget  have  no  obJecUon  to  'he  enact- 
ment of  S    1116 

t>ENin»Ai.  SeavicEs  Adminwtratio.n 

WcLs^iington    DC     January   16    1961 
Hon    RicMAKD  B    RrsscLi 
C>iatrman    Arrned  Sfriin-s  Commtttef 
US    Senate    Waihmgton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chmrm\.v  Enclr«ed  Is  a  notice 
of  a  proposed  dl«p'«ltlon  of  approximately 
3  431  short  tons  of  nickel -cobalt-copj>«.r  cal- 
cines and  approximately  87  tona  rif  nlckel- 
cobalt-copper  matte  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  This  notice  is  being  published  m 
the  Federal  Register  and  i.s  forw.irded  tu  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  each  Hou.^  therei)f  m  .Kcordance 
with  the  provisions  of  .section  .3 1  e  i  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Pili:ig 
Act  1 53  Stat  811)  as  amended  50  Use 
98bie) I 

The  Ofnce  of  civil  and  Defense  Mobilisa- 
tion has  made  a  revi.sed  determination,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(ai  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  St-x-k  Piling  Act.  that  there 
Is  no  longer  any  need  for  stockpiling  this 
grade  and  quantity  of  said  nickel -cobalt- 
copper  calcines  and  matte      The  revised  de- 


termination was  made  frir  the  reason  that 
said  nickel -cobalt -copper  calcines  and  matte 
are  excess  to  stiKkplle  needs  and  are  of  such 
quality  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  u*e  in  time  of 
War 

Section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  SKx-k  Piling  Act  provides  that  no 
material  cuiatitutlng  a  part  of  the  stockpile 
may  l>e  disposed  of  without  the  express  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  except  where  the  revised 
determination  Is  by  reason  of  obsolescence  of 
fhe  material  f..r  use  In  time  of  war.  Since 
the  reMsed  determination  in  this  case  was 
not  by  reason  of  obsole.vence  we  request 
that  the  Congress  approve  the  proposed  dls- 
p.wltion 

Sliti'erely  yours 

Fran  Ki  IN    Fx-orrE. 

Adrntnistrator 


l.FNERAI  MRVIi  l.-S  AD.M  I  .V  ISTRATKjN  NICKEL -CO- 
■aIT-(-0PPES  CALCmES  AND  MATTE  HELD  m 
THE  NATIONAL  STO<  KPil.r  PBOPfJSED  DISPOSI- 
TION 

jANirARY    18.   l»«l 

Pursu.int  to  the  provisions  of  section  3(e( 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  ^S^  Stat  811  i.  as  amended  (50 
use  98b, eii  iKiUce  Is  hereby  given  of  a 
proposed  dlsixjsiiion  of  approximately  3431 
short  tons  of  nickel-cobalt-copper  calcines 
and  approximately  87  U)ns  of  nlckel-cobalt- 
copper  matte  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile 

The  Offlce  t,l  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
h.is  made  a  revised  determination,  pursuant 
t  )  .section  2,ai  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Slock  Piling  Act.  that  there  Is  no 
-onger  any  need  for  stockpiling  said  nlckel- 
cobalt-copper  calcines  and  matte  The  re- 
vised determination  was  based  upon  the 
nnding  of  the  Ofllce  of  Civil  »nd  Defense 
.Mohiliz^itlon  that  said  nickel-cobalt-copper 
caldnes  and  mntte  are  excess  to  stockpile 
needs  and  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be  of 
little  or  no  use  In  time  of  war 

Since  the  revised  determination  is  not 
by  rea^.n  of  obsolescence  of  nickel -cobalt- 
copj>er  c.ilcines  and  matte  for  use  In  time  of 
war  thl.s  propo.sed  dlsj¥>sltlon  is  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress  for  Its  expre.ss  ap- 
proval, as  required  by  section  3(ei  of  the 
.strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Strxrk  Plllna 
Act  " 

Cieneral  .Services  Administration  proposes 
t<i  tran.sfer  said  nickel-cobalt-copper  cal- 
cines and  matte  u.  other  Government  agen- 
cies, or  to  offer  them  for  sale  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  upon  the  expre.«s  approval  by  the 
Congress  ,.f  this  propose  dlsposltUm  or  6 
months  nfter  the  dale  of  publication  of  this 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  whichever  Is 
later 

This  plan  and  the  date  of  disposition  have 
been  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protection 
o.  pr>)ducers.  processors,  and  Cim.sumers 
•ngainst  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets  as  well  as  the  pr.necthm  of  the 
United  States  .igainst  avoidable  loss  on  dls- 
l»<i'a! 

Franklin  Fl^ete   Admint  .fator 

HENKRaI.     SERVICE.S    ADMINISTRATION 

WasHuigtOTi,   DC      Mau-fi    10     i9ci 

»o:.      Rl( HARD    B      RfSSELL 

C'.auma^  CommUtee  on  Arnu-d  .S,--mc,\« 
US    Sfnate.   Wa^Uington    DC 

Dr^R  .Ms  Chmrman  Your  letter  of  March 
1  IW61  requested  the  views  of  the  General 
Services  Adnunlstratlon  on  S  1116  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  sale  without  regard  to  the 
6-month  waiting-  period  prescribed  of  cer- 
tain calcines  and  matte  proposed  to  be  dls- 
fx>sed  of  pursiuint  to  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal M.iterlals  Stock  Piling  Act 

The  principal  purpose  of  S.  1116  Is  to 
avoid  a-s  t(j  the  nickel-cobalt-copper  calcines 
.md  matte  referred  to  in  the  notice  of  dU- 
posal  published  m  the  Federal  Register  on 
January  25  1961  the  6  months'  waiting 
pprixi    that    section    3(e.     of    the    Strategic 
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and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  re- 
quires for  a  disposal  thereunder.  TTie  bill 
would  authorize  the  disposal  of  those  ma- 
terials by  negotiated  sale  or  otherwise.  This 
would  permit  National  Lead  Co.  to  negotUte 
for  the  materials  while  it  Is  still  leasing  the 
Government-owned  plant  at  Prederlcktown. 
Md  .  for  the  refining  of  similar  byproducts 
of  lead  production  In  that  area.  The  bill. 
however,  would  not  asstire  the  sale  of  the 
materials  to  any  particular  purchaser. 

National  Lead  Co.  has  advised  that,  unless 
It  Is  successful  In  purchasing  those  calcines 
and  matte  In  the  Immediate  future.  It  would, 
because  of  a  lack  of  raw  materials,  cease 
operations  at  the  Prederlcktown  plant. 
which  Is  located  In  the  Flat  River.  Mo. 
area— a  depressed  labor  area.  "Hie  materials 
covered  by  8.  1118  would  be  sufBclent  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Frederick- 
town  plant  for  approximately  6  months. 

The  General  Services  Administration  has 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  S.  1116. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  to  your  committee  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  Mooas, 

i4dmlnl»frotor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  queation 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator 
that  'Soapy"  Williams,  and  Reuther.  and 
Meany  are  in  favor  of  the  bill? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  speak  for 
them,   but  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

1  Mr  Williams!  is  in  favor  of  it. 
[Laughter.!  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iS.  1116>  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repref.entatives  0/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  dlsfxjse  of,  by  negotiated  sale 
or  otherwise,  approximately  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-one  short  tons  of 
nickel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and  approxi- 
mately eighty-seven  tons  of  nlckel-cobalt- 
copjx-r  matte  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile Such  disposition  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act.  relating  to  dispositions  on  the  basis  of 
a  revised  determination  pursuant  to  section 

2  of  said  Act,  to  the  effect  that  no  such  dis- 
position shall  be  made  until  six  months 
after  publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmission  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  thereof  of  a 
notice  of   the  proposed  disposition. 


EXTENSION    OF    RAILROAD   UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  68,  House 

bill  5075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5075)  to  provide  temporary  extended 
railroad  unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  House  on  March  6,  1961, 
and  is  Identical  to  S.  1196,  introduced 
on  March  3,  1961.  by  myself  and  other 
Senators. 

It  provides  for  railroad  workers  tem- 
porary unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  provided  in  H.R. 
4806  for  workers  in  industry  generally. 

The  benefits  provided  in  the  bill  would 
go  to  those  unemployed  railroad  men 
who.  after  June  30,  1960,  and  before 
April  1,  1962.  exhausted  their  rights  to 
unemployment  benefits  ordinarily  pro- 
vided by  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insursuice  Act. 

The  maximum  number  of  additional 
days  for  which  these  new  benefits  would 
be  payable  would  be  65,  or  13  weeks. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  unanimously  reported  without 
amendments. 

It  is  a  bill  that  provides  benefits  for 
railroad  workers  similar  to  benefits  pro- 
vided to  workers  in  industry  generally 
as  provided  in  the  bill  just  passed  by  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5075)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION  FA- 
CILnTES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  65,  Senate  bill 
205,  and  that  it  be  made  the  unfinished 

business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
205)  to  expedite  the  utilization  of  tele- 
vision transmission  facilities  in  our  pub- 
lic schools   and   colleges,   and   in  adult 

training  programs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment,  on  page  4, 
after  line  5,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  un- 
der  section   S   of   this   Act    shall   keep   such 


records  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recip- 
ient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records'  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are 
pertinent  to  assistance  received  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
States  and  certain  organizations  therein  to 
establish  or  Improve  television  broedcastlng 
for  educational  purposes,  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  tele- 
vision broadcasting  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Any  agency  or  officer,  or  organiza- 
tion in  a  State,  described  in  clause  (b)(2) 
of  this  section,  which  is  establishing  or  Im- 
proving television  broadcasting  faculties, 
may  receive  a  grant  as  authorized  in  this 
Act  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  establishment 
or  improvement  by — 

(a)  making  application  therefor  in  such 
fca-m  as  is  prescrll>ed  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and 

(b)  providing  assurance  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education — 

(1)  that  the  necessary  fvmds  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  faculties  will  be  avail- 
able; 

(2)  that  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
will  be  under  the  control  of  (a)  the  agency 
or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  (b)  a  nonprofit  foundation, 
corporation,  or  association  organized  pri- 
marily to  engage  in  or  encourage  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting,  (c)  a  duly 
constituted  State  educational  television 
commission,  or  (d)  a  State  controlled  college 
or  university;  and 

(3)  that  such  facilities  will  be  used  only 
for  educational  purposes. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  determining  that  an  agency 
or  officer  of  an  organization  has  satisfied 
the  requirements  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  to  such  agency,  officer, 
or  organization  in  such  amount  as  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  reason- 
able and  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
such  establishment  or  improvement  of  fa- 
cilities. An  agency  or  officer  or  an  organ- 
ization may  receive  one  or  more  grants  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  the  total 
amount  of  such  grants  for  television  broad- 
casting facilities  in  any  State  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000,  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  be  made  in 
such  installments  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "es- 
tablishing or  improving  television  broadcast- 
ing facilities"  means  the  acquUltlon  and 
Installation  of  transmission  apparatus  nec- 
essary for  television  (including  closed -cir- 
cuit television)  broadcasting,  and  does  not 
Include  the  construction  or  repair  of  struc- 
tures to  tiouse  such  apparatus,  and  the  term 
"State"  means  the  several  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  authorized  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance   in    carrying  out   the   provisions    of 
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by  the  Comnila- 


thi»  Act  aa  may  be  r«qu€ 
akoner  at  Btfncstlon. 

Sac.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
{taeoiad  (a)  to  cire  Ham  OocnmlMloner  or 
Sducatlazi  any  control  over  televtelon  broad- 
''^-♦'"f.  or  (b)  to  amend  any  provision  of. 
or  requirement  under,  tlte  Federal  Com- 
munieatlona  Act. 

Sac.  7.  No  application  tor  any  grant  un- 
der tbl>  Act  may  be  aoeepted  by  the  Com- 
mlesioner  of  Education  after  the  day  which 
la  6  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a^lstance 
under  eectlon  3  of  this  Act  shall  keep  such 
records  aa  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  dlspcaltlon  by  such  recipi- 
ent of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amoxmt  and  nature 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources. 
and  such  other  records  sa  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Commlsaloner  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpoas  of  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  assistance  received  under 
section  3  of  this  Act. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  the  majority  leader 
as  to  what  time  the  Senate  will  adjourn 
and  what  the  business  Is  likely  to  be 
next  week  If  we  adjourn  until  Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  there  is  on 
the  calendar  only  one  bill,  8.  205.  which 
has  been  made  the  unfinished  business. 
I  assume  that  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
we  shall  also  have  the  conference  report 
on  the  feed  grains  bilL  I  hope  the  com- 
mittees will  continue,  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  hearings  on  the  various 
measures  before  them. 

I  expect  that  perhaps,  from  the  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vir^nia  IMr.  Btw)).  the  bill 
with  respect  to  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren will  be  forthcoming  for  speedy  and 
prompt  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAl«).  B«r.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  was  the  bill 
which  was  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  educational 
TV  blU.  S.  205. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Not  the  bill  for  aid 
to  education? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  (Seliberatlons  to- 
night, it  stand  In  adjoomment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Moxulay  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  (ttdered. 


ST.  PATRICKS  DAY 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr  President. 
March  17.  1961.  marks  the  1. 500th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  St.  Patrick, 
famed  patron  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish. 
Throughout  the  world,  wheresoever  the 
Irish  have  traveled,  the  story  of  Patrick 
has  been  told  and  n-told  in  story  and 
song. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland  special  celebrations  will  be  held 
during  the  present  year,  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  St  Patrick  as  the  Patrician 
Year.  Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Los  Anj.;e- 
les  has  been  named  papal  lek^ate  to  rep- 
resent Pope  John  in  the  inaupuralion 
of  the  year  in  special  ceremonies  to  be 
held  at  ArmaRh.  the  pnmatial  .see  of 
Ireland,  established  by  St  Patrick,  the 
first  bishop  of  Ireland. 

It  is  fitting  today  that  we  join  with  the 
Irish  in  celebrating  this  great  anniver- 
sary and  to  extend  to  them  our  siiK^ere 
wishes  for  every  happiness  through- 
out the  year.  We  pray  thi»t  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  country  may 
continue  to  prosper  and  that  this  out- 
standing democratic  nation  may  con- 
tinue to  be  a  shining  example  to  all  the 
smaller  natiorvs  of  the  world,  esp^'cially 
the  newly  emerging  nations 

As  has  been  the  custom  over  the  years, 
we  are  privileged  to  bedeck  ourselves  in 
green,  the  symbolic  color  of  Ireland. 
The  green  carnations  we  have  received 
today  have  been  presented  to  us  through 
the  courtesy  of  tiie  national  board  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  a  na- 
tional organization  of  Americans  of  IrLsh 
descent,  dedicated  to  fostering  the  glori- 
ous culture  and  traditions  of  the  Irish 
and  promoting  the  well-being  of  this 
small  Island  country.  We  extend  to  the 
national  board  and  to  all  Hibernians  our 
gratitude  for  their  kindne.ss  in  supplying 
us  each  year  with  these  carnations  and 
we  wish  them  all  success  and  happiness, 
especially  on  the  occasion  of  this  mag- 
nificent anniversary  of  their  patron.  St. 
Patrick. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
AI^miVERSARY  OF  THE  UNIFICA- 
TION OP  ITALY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pr^^sident.  today 
the  Ambassador  of  Italy  m  the  Uiilt<'d 
States  and  the  American  Honorary  Com- 
mittee for  the  Italian  Centennial  com- 
memorated the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
unification  of  Italy  in  the  auditorium  at 
the  State  Department  at  10  30  with  a 
large  delegation  of  public  ofTiciaLs  and 
guests.  The  centennial  celebration  is 
under  the  patronage  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  the  Honorable 
Giovanni  Gronchl. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  Italy  is 
basic  to  our  civilization.  FYom  the  early 
Roman  Empire  on  through  to  today,  the 
Italian  leaders  and  people  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world  much  of  the  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it.  The  language,  the 
arts,  the  religion,  and  the  law  have  be- 
come a  significant  part  of  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  One  hundred 
years  ago.  in  March  of  1861,  the  cradle 
of  Italian  unity  was  founded  in  the  city 


of  Turin  In  recognition  of  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  the  people  of  Italy 
during  the  past  century,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  expressed  Itself  with  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  of 
\lxe  United  Stales  should  extend  of- 
ficial greetings  from  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  Italy  on  the  occasion  of 
th- ir  centennial  anniversary  of  the  unity 
of  Italy 

Mr  President,  on  this  occasion  I  should 
ahvo  like  to  point  out  the  great  contribu- 
tions w!u(h  Uie  Americans  of  Italian  de- 
.sccnt  have  made  to  the  greatness  of 
.\merica.  The  best  evidence  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Americans  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion is  the  fact  that  we  have  such  out- 
standing statesmen  and  leaders  as  our 
colleague  John  O.  Pastore,  of  Rhode 
Lsland.  numerous  Representatives  and 
four  Governors.  I  extend  ray  personal 
greetings  to  the  people  of  Italy  and  to  the 
Amencatvs  of  Italian  descent  in  this 
country  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  unification  of  Italy. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  may  be 
fully  aware  of  the  history  behind  the 
unitication  of  Italy.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  extension  of  remarks 
of  the  Honorable  Vicxot  L.  Anfuso  of 
New  York,  which  appeared  in  the  Cow- 
CFEssiowAL  Record,  volume  105.  part  9, 
pages  11690-11691.  be  printed  in  full  at 
tlu.s  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

"Onk  Hr?cni«n»TH  Anntveiwast  or  UwirtcA- 
TTON  or  Italy"  Extknsiom  or  Rem asilb  or 
HoNoaABLB     VicTOs    L.     AwTTTso.    OT     Nrw 

Ykrk,     !.■«    TRK    HoaoK    or    RErSKSKNTATTVKS. 

Tx^isBAT.  Jvttm  aa.  1950 

Mr      ANruso    Mr      Speaker.     I     am     todaf 

IntriKlurlng  a  concurrent  reeolutlon  which 
expri*R»P8  the  sciise  of  Congress  tliat  the 
President  cxtt-nd  oflici;il  greetliiga  from  the 
United  Jitates  to  the  people  of  Italy  on  the 
nccaalim  of  the  centennial  annWersary  of 
the  unity  uf  Italy,  which  occurs  In  Uarch  of 
1961  In  connection  with  the  celebration 
that  Is  to  be  held  that  year  In  the  city  oX 
Turin,  the  cradle  of  Italian  unity,  the  reso- 
lution provides  for  official  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  celebration  in 
recognition  of  the  progress  and  achleyements 
of  the  people  tif  Italy  during  the  past  cen- 
tiiry 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  unlrt- 
catioi.  of  Italy  and  Its  emergence  as  a  free 
and  united  nation  capable  of  shaping  Its 
own  destiny  Is  a  great  event  In  the  history 
uf  the  Western  World  I  believe  It  would  be 
of  Invaluable  benefit  to  the  whole  free  world 
to  participate  In  this  celebration.  In  order 
to  denion.strnte  to  nations  all  over  the  globe 
whr\t  a  free  and  determined  people  can 
achieve  I  am  Informed  that  a  major  Inter- 
national exhibit  will  be  held  In  ctinnectlon 
with  this  anniversary  celebrntlcm  which  will 
stress  the  achievements  of  human  labor 
and  the  human  mind  over  the  last  100  yeara. 
I:i  that  case,  the  free  world  will  have  much 
U'  xaln  by  this  exhibit,  while  the  neutral  and 
the  antl- Western  nations  will  have  much  to 
leara   from  It 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  month,  In 
June  1859.  the  troop*  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia  were  victorious  over  the  forces  of 
the  .Austro-Hungarlan  Empire  In  bnttle«  at 
San  Martlno  and  Bolferlno  In  northern 
Italy.  They  were  supported  by  the  French 
Army,   their   ally   In   the   war  against  a  nu- 


merically superior  enemy.  When  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  subsided  and  the  short  war 
of  1859  had  ended,  it  was  clear  that  the  de- 
cisive struggle  for  the  unification  of  Italy 
under  an  Italian  ruler  had  been  won.  Al- 
though Austria  still  held  Venice,  Its  grip 
on  the  rich  Po  Valley  had  been  broken 
Kxjse  and  a  great  nationalistic  tide  surged 
forward  with  Increasing  speed. 

The  goal  of  the  unity  of  Italy,  the  dream 
of  the  creation  of  a  single  nation  out  of  a 
myriad  of  small  states,  many  of  them  under 
foreign  domination,  but  all  of  them  malad- 
mlnlstered  and  economically  unbalanced, 
was  now  moving  forward.  The  small  king- 
dom of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  under  the 
liberal  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  had  be- 
come the  guiding  force  behind  the  unity 
movement  which  became  known  in  hUtory 
as  "Rlsorglmento  Itallano,"  a  new  political 
renaissance.  Victor  Emmanuel  waa  fortu- 
nate in  his  choice  of  a  Prime  Minister,  the 
celebrated  Camlllo  Benso  dl  Cavour,  one  of 
the  outstanding  statesmen  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Following  the  retreat  of  the  Austrlans 
from  Milan  and  Lombardy,  the  latter  re- 
gions accepted  the  rule  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel. A  few  bold  political  strokes  m 
1869  and  1880  resulted  In  the  annexation  of 
the  many  small  states,  following  plebiscites 
expressing  the  will  of  the  jseople.  It  is  in 
this  period  that  we  learn  of  the  exploits  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  In  the  expedi- 
tion which  culminated  In  the  downfall  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  In  the  campaign  of 
1860.  Garibaldi's  name  has  since  become 
legendary  and  Is  known  to  millions  of 
schoolchildren  the  world  over.  There  were. 
however,  many  other  able  and  patriotic 
Italian  leaders  who  labored  for  years  to  help 
make  Italy  what  it  Is  today — one  of  our 
most  trusted  allies  and  a  deptendable  friend. 
The  Rlsorglmento  was  truly  a  national 
movement  and  a  great  magnetic  force  that 
was  forging  a  strong  nation  out  of  small 
and  weak  states.  Their  citizens  were  all  of 
common  blocxl,  common  language,  and 
common  national  aspirations,  yet  they  were 
subject  to  different  laws,  different  rulers, 
and  different  destinies.  The  patriots,  who 
were  condemned  as  conspirators,  were  Jailed 
and  tortured.  They  were  the  Italian  coun- 
terpart of  the  Paul  Reveres  and  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklins  In  America,  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  and  the  others  who 
fought  In  the  American  Revolution  and 
gained  the  Independence  of  our  Nation. 

In  poet-NapoleoiUc  Europe  of  the  10th 
century  It  was  difficult  to  Introduce  innova- 
tions to  the  people  stressing  the  principles 
of  freedom  as  proclaimed  by  the  victory  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  embodied  in 
the  US.  Constitution.  The  United  States 
was  a  new  nation,  comprised  of  people  who 
settled  on  a  new  continent  and  shaping  their 
own  history  as  they  went  along,  but  free 
from  any  historical  bondage  once  they  were 
successful  In  casting  off  British  domination. 
This  was  not  true,  however.  In  the  case  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Napoleonic  era.  these  two  nations  suf- 
fered from  the  old  bondages  of  feudallstie 
practices  and  the  absolute  rule  of  too  many 
and   Inept  hereditary  princes  and  kings. 

Centuries  of  political  divisions  had  created 
barriers  which  seemed  Insurmountable. 
Forces  totally  alien  to  Italy  had  become  en- 
trenched over  the  years,  such  as  Austrian 
domination  In  the  north,  the  Boiirbon 
dynasty  In  the  south  and  In  Tuscany,  and 
others.  If  a  new  nation  had  to  be  created. 
It  required  a  truly  national  movement  with 
concomitant  forces  working  In  each  region 
toward  a  common  goal.  It  also  required  as 
leader  one  of  the  small  States  active  in  the 
national  movement.  The  kingdom  of  Pied- 
mont and  Sardinia  was  the  logical  leader, 
since  It  took  the  lead  in  granting  to  its 
subjects  a  liberal  constitution  In  1848  and  in 


forming  a  constitutional  government  along 
democratic  lines.  It  had  the  necessary  lead- 
ers, the  administrative  organization  and  a 
wllUng  ruler  to  accept  this  challenge. 

Over  the  coming  2  years,  between  now  and 
1961,  the  people  of  lUly  wrlll  relive  the  events 
and  the  experiences  associated  with  the 
struggle  for  unity  a  century  ago.  It  is  to  l>e 
hoped  that  they  will  find  renewed  strength 
to  tighten  the  bonds  of  their  national  unity 
In  order  to  enable  Italy  to  emerge  unscathed 
from  the  ideological  struggle  of  today,  which 
threatens  to  undo  from  within  what  has 
been  achieved  over  the  past  century.  There 
will  be  many  celebrations  as  the  events  of 
100  years  ago  are  relived  In  ceremonies  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  major  national  celebration,  however. 
will  take  place  in  the  city  of  Turin,  the 
capital  of  Piedmont  and  the  recognized 
cradle  of  Italian  unification  In  1861.  There, 
in  the  austere  Baroque  palace  which  housed 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  delegates  of  Italy, 
where  modern  Italy  was  proclaimed  a  unified 
nation  in  March  1861.  solemn  ceremonies 
will  be  held  to  observe  this  centennial  anni- 
versary. 

From  March  to  October  1961  a  series  of 
spectacular  events  will  reenact  those  fateful 
years  of  Italian  history  and  three  major 
exhibitions  will  bear  witness  to  the  progress 
of  Italy  and  of  world  civilization  over  the 
last  century.  Two  of  these  exhibitions  are 
to  be  devoted  strictly  to  Italy,  its  history 
and  Its  achievements.  The  third  exhibition 
is  to  be  International  in  character  and  scope, 
and  all  nations  have  been  Invited  to  partici- 
pate. The  organizing  committee,  which  Is 
presided  over  by  the  Premier  of  Italy,  the 
Honorable  Antonio  Segnl,  intends  to  honor 
at  these  exhibits  the  accomplishments  of 
hvunan  labor  in  the  various  nations,  their 
well-being,  their  cultural  progress,  and  their 
efforts  to  Improve  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  people. 

U.S.  participation  in  the  celebration  has 
been  officially  presented  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  the  "CJomitato  Per  Le  Celebrazioni 
Del  Prlmo  Centenario  DeU'Unita  dltalia" — 
Committee  for  the  Celebration  of  the  First 
Centtiry  of  the  Unification  of  Italy — through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
Washington.  The  above-mentioned  commit- 
tee Is  represented  here  by  the  America-Italy 
Society,  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
whose  offices  are  located  In  New  York.  Mr. 
Peter  Grimm  is  president  of  the  society  and 
Mr.  Peter  G.  Treves  Is  treasurer. 

No  doubt  this  initiative  will  have  also 
the  full  support  of  aU  the  organizations  of 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction,  and  of  all 
of  the  associations,  agencies,  and  individuals 
In  this  country  who  care  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intimate  relations  of  friendship 
existing  Ijetween  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  Introduce 
this  concurrent  resolution  designed  to  ex- 
press the  friendly  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  people  of  Italy 
as  they  approach  their  centennial  anniver- 
sary as  a  unified  and  Independent  nation. 
I  trust  that  we  shall  participate,  together 
with  other  nations,  in  the  great  celebra- 
tions scheduled  In  1961  as  a  token  of  our 
esteem  and  our  moral  support  of  Italy's 
unity  and  Independence  In  this  crucial  pe- 
riod in   world  affairs. 


bill.  I  particularly  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  great  work  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  in  leading 
the  fight  for  the  bill,  and  to  others,  like 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  and 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
phrey],  who  worked  tirelessly  to  make 
and  to  keep  S.  1  a  strong  bill.  We  have. 
in  passing  the  bill,  taken  a  step  toward 
making  future  recessions  less  severe  and 
toward  providing  the  means  by  which 
many  communities  and  rural  areas  can 
get  on  their  feet  again  economically. 

Also  this  week  the  Senate  has  passed 
the  measure  extending  temporary  imem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits  for  an 
additional  period  to  those  unemployed 
men  and  women  who  have  exhausted 
their  entitlement  to  them.  The  same 
kind  of  extension  of  benefits  has  been 
provided  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  un- 
employment insurance  benefits.  The 
President  requested  these  measures  out 
of  a  humanitarian  concern  for  those  who 
have  been  out  of  work  for  a  prolonged 
period  of  time.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  passage  of  these  bills  will  give 
a  measure  of  purchasing  power  to  areas 
of  severe  unemployment. 

The  Senate  also  this  week  has  passed 
a  feed  grains  bill,  which  seeks  to  in- 
crease farm  income,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  reduce  the  mounting  surpluses 
of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  going  into 
Government  stocks.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [  Mr.  Ellender  ]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
worked  swiftly  and  well  to  produce  a 
bill  which  will  help  us  prevent  a  com- 
plete disaster  in  the  feed  grains  program. 
Finally,  the  Senate  has  approved,  by 
overwhelming  majorities,  two  major 
treaties — the  Columbia  River  Basin 
Treaty,  by  which  the  United  States 
agrees  to  cooperate  with  Canada  in  the 
development  of  that  great  river  system ; 
and  the  OECD  treaty,  by  which  we  hope 
to  make  some  headway  in  meeting  com- 
mon economic  problems  with  various 
nations  whose  economies  are  closely  al- 
lied to  our  own. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations gave  these  treaties  an  intense 
and  searching  examination,  raising  many 
questions  which  illuminated  certain  re- 
sults which  may  flow  from  their  ratifica- 
tion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  take  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  this  week.  Again, 
as  the  agent  of  the  Senate,  I  express  my 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  and  cooperation 
given  to  me  by  all  my  colleagues. 


COMMENDATION    OF    THE    SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  entire  Senate  for  a  week  of 
real  progress. 

We  have,  this  week,  given  our  approval 
to  a  vitally  needed  progrsun  of  assistance 
to  areas  having  prolonged  imemploy- 
ment,  by  passing  the  area  redevelopment 


WHAT  MAKES  GOOD  GOVERNMENT? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  on  February  20  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  honor  to  participate  in  the 
program  of  the  American  Legion  Stu- 
dent Government  Day  at  Yankton, 
S.  Dak. 

On  this  occasion,  Roy  Shoemaker,  the 
Student  Government  Day  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Yankton,  a  city  which  100  years 
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ago  this  summer  became  the  capital  city 
of  Dakota  Territory.  dellTered  a  short 
talk  entitled  "What  Makes  Good  Oov- 
ermnent?" 

This  presentation  of  a  student  mayor. 
Mr.  President,  is  demonstrative  of  the 
American  Legion's  purpose  In  sponsor- 
ing student  government  activities.  A 
responsible  concern  for  providing  our 
young  citizens  with  a  realistic  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  representa- 
tive government  provides  the  fundamen- 
tal impetus  in  this  activity. 

Roy  Shoemaker's  address  testifies  that 
this  American  Legion  [irc^Tam  does  suc- 
cessfully stunulate,  among  the  youn^ 
people  it  affects,  serious  reflections  on 
civic  responsibilities. 

The  South  Dakota  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  has  rendered  an  out- 
standing service  and  influence  for  Kood 
citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  the  South  Dakota  department 
which  initiated  American  Legion  spon- 
sorship of  the  Student  Government 
Day  program,  the  Yankton  post  being 
the  originating  unit. 

It  was  the  Milbank.  S.  Dak.,  post 
which  initiated  the  American  Legion 
Junior  baseball  program.  This  proG;ram 
has  for  years  occupied  a  highly  valued 
and  now  deeply  Institutionalized  status 
nationwide. 

Such  programs  for  our  youth  £is  these 
can  work  only  in  ways  beneficial  for  our 
society. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  its  very  hish 
quality,  I  shall  make  the  Student  Qov- 
emment  Day  address  made  by  Roy 
Shoemaker,  student  mayor  of  Yankton. 
S.  Dak.,  so  that  It  may  appear  in  the 
CoMCKxssioNAL  RxcoKD  as  It  would  if  this 
young  man  were  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  delivered  it  here: 

Mr.  President.  What  makes  a  good 
government  ? 

Is  It  the  big  busineflsman  downtown^ 
Is  it  the  mighty  industrialist  who  fur- 
nishes the  Nation's  steel?  Is  It  the  Gov- 
ernment official  In  Washington  or  the 
Government  employees  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral? Is  It  the  ambassador  to  foreign 
countries  or  the  brainy  scientist  who 
makes  rockets  that  go  faster  and  f sister'' 

Is  it  the  farmer  or  the  butcher  in  the 
store?  Is  it  the  schoolteacher  or  the 
mini-^r?  Is  it  the  bcmk  owner  or  the 
bank  depositor?  Is  It  the  citizen  who 
earns  >3.000  a  year  or  the  citizen  who 
makes  $10,000  a  year? 

Is  it  the  straight  "A"  student  or  the 
average  student'!'  Is  It  little  4-year-old 
Johnny  who  dreams  of  becoming  Presi- 
dent some  day.  or  Is  it  4-year-old  Judy 
who  plans  to  be  a  housewife? 

All  these  different  kinds  of  people, 
whether  big  or  small,  make  up  K'X)d 
government. 

Everybody  has  a  part  to  play  in  mak- 
ing government  good.  The  big  business- 
man is  nothin;^  unless  the  people  buy  hi. s 
wai  es.  The  steel  industrialist  would  not 
be  there  were  it  not  for  the  people  who 
mine  the  Iron  and  run  the  smelting 
machines. 

The  Government  ofQclal  owes  his  posi- 
tion and  power  to  the  people.  The  for- 
ei'^n  ambassador  represents  the  people 
of  ti\e  United  States.  The  scientist  owes 
hLs  talents  to  none  other  than  the  people 
who  gave  htm  his  opportunities.     The 


farmer  raises  the  wheat  that  the  people 
eat.  The  butcher  sells  the  meat  which 
he  got  from  the  farmer.  The  bank  own- 
er is  penniless  unless  the  people  trust 
and  cooperate  with  him. 

The  straight  "A  "  student  would  ac- 
quire little  knowledge  without  the  peo- 
ple's money  that  pays  for  the  books  and 
the  teachers.  Pour-year-old  Johnny 
wants  to  become  President,  but  Judy  has 
the  power  to  see  whether  he  makes  it  or 
not.  Government  depends  on  all  per- 
sons no  matter  how  big  or  .';mall  a  posi- 
tion this  person  occupies.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple that  make  a  government  and  the 
people  that  can  make  it  or  break  it 
The  interest  and  participation  that  the 
people  take  in  thc;r  government  can 
make  either  a  stron*:  and  powerful  gov- 
ernment or  a  very  weak  one. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  being  awak- 
ened from  their  complacent  lives  and 
many  more  are  yet  to  be  awakened 
They  are  beginning'  to  realize  that  gov- 
ernment is  a  tool  to  be  used  by  the  peo- 
ple. And  tools  have  to  be  kept  in  liood 
running  order  and  repairs  have  to  be 
made.  A  tool  that  is  used  pcioriy  or 
carelessly  can  lead  to  di.sa.ster  An  the 
world  now  stands,  participation  and  cor- 
rect use  of  this  tool  can  never  be  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  but  rather  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

The  younger  generation  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  people.  We  wiil  be 
the  future  farmers,  bu.sines.sm'Mi,  bank- 
ers, government  employees,  butchers, 
and  housewives.  We  will  det€-rmine  the 
outcome  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Soon  it  will 
be  our  turn  to  face  the  many,  nvany 
problems  of  keepmg  tliis  tool  running 
properly. 

It  IS  through  programs  such  as  Stu- 
dent Government  Days  that  we  gain  in- 
terest, knowledge,  and  foresight  as  to 
the  running  of  government.  Many  of 
us  have  encountered  the  problems  of 
government  today  and  we  have  learned 
much.  I  am  sure  this  prugrtun  w  ill  bear 
Kood  fruit  in  the  future  for  us.  the  .stu- 
dents of  Yankton  High  School.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  address  of 
the  student  mayor,  Roy  Shoemaker  of 
Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  delivered  by  him  on 
February  20.  1961.  concluding  the  ac- 
tivities of  Student  Government  Day. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1950— ADDITIO.NAL  COSPONSOI^S 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <S.  1245'  to  amend 
title  rv  ("Housink'  for  educational  insti- 
tutions"' of  the  HouslntT  Act  of  1950,  an 
amended,  introduced  by  me  on  March  7, 
1961,  the  names  of  Senators  IX)rGL.\s. 
Anderson,  and  Kevting  may  be  added  as 
additional  co.spon.sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat  11 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  March  20,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominatioiis  received  by  the 
Senate  March  16.  1961: 

Rr.KEG«TlAT10H  BOAKD 

Thomaa   D  Al^sandro    Jr  .   of  Maryland,   to 
be  a  nienibcr  of  :he  Ri'tiegotlutlun  B<jard, 


CONFIRMATIONS 

ExfM*utive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  16,  1961 : 

Ri:ne<;<.itl\tion  Boaao 

Hcrschel  C.  Ix)vclee8.  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber vt  the  Reneg'  tlatinn  Botird 

D«:p.^RTMrI«rT  or  Agrictji.tu«k 

Charles  S  Murphy,  uf  Miiryland.  to  be  Un- 
der SfcreUiry  (.'f  Agriculture 

James  T  R:Uph,  of  California,  to  be  an 
.Assistant   SecretAry    of   Agriculture. 

Feokkal  Trade  CoMMiaaioi* 
Paul    R.ind    nixi  n,   of   Teiin«"S8ee.    to   be   a 
Federal    Trade    Commissioner    for    the    unex- 
pired  term   of   7    yeur«   from    September   26. 

U  8   ATToaHrrs 

I.awrer.ce  Clubow.  of  Michigan,  to  be  VS. 
atUirney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan 
fi  r  the  term  ot  4  years 

James  P  O'Brien,  of  lUlnol*.  to  be  U.3. 
iitlorney  for  the  northern  dlatrlct  of  IlUnoia 
f '  ir  the  term  of  4  ye.irs. 

US  OovaaMMKNT  Pairmita  Omca 
James  I,    Harrison,  of   the  DUtxlct  of   Co- 
lumbia, u-  be  Public  Printer. 

Public  Hcalth  ScavicE 
Dr  Worth  Bag.ey  Daniels,  of  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  National  Library  erf  Medicine. 
Public  Health  Service,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  tt-rm  expiring  August  3.  196a. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pies- 
Ident.  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  HSuvY,  MvRrii  16,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  .  ofTered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Thessalontans  3:  12:  The  Lord  make 
you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one 
touard  another,  and  toward  all  men. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Creator  and  Com- 
panion of  our  souls  may  we  daily  feel 
the  touch  of  Thy  spirit  renewing  our 
faith,  cleaning  our  minds  and  hearts  and 
kindling  in  them  a  pure  flame  of  In.sight 
and  aspiration. 

Wc  pray  that  all  who  have  been  en- 
trusted with  leadership  in  the  various 
branches  of  government  may  be  the 
honored  .servants  of  the  Lord  in  directing 
our  Nation  in  the  ways  that  are  well 
pleasini'  unto  Thee 

May  our  ho{>e  and  confidence  In  the 
comin!:  of  Thy  klnc;dom  of  righteousness 
and  peace  never  be  eclipsed  by  the  dark 
clouds  of  cymcism  and  defeatism. 

Show  us  how  we  may  help  to  make  life 
more  .sacred  and  significant  for  some  who 
have  a  contempt  for  it:  happier  for 
those  whose  days  are  filled  with  sorrow 
and  loneliness,  less  difficult  for  the  many 


for  whom  life  is  a  tremendous  struggle; 
and  more  full  of  meaning  and  worth  for 
all  of  us. 
Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Bdr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

SI.  An  act  to  establish  an  eflfectlve  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

8.  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  MobUe,  Ala. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  lo  law.  the  Vice  President  made 
the  following  appointments: 

The  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr.  Bibh; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy; and  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
Mr.  Dv,ORSHAK.  members  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Stennis;  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Wn-LiAMs;  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Mundt,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Monrowey:  the  Ser-ator  from  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Youhg;  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  Mr.  Cannon,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Byrd,  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Oallaudet  College. 

TTie  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Miller, 
member  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr.  Johh- 
STON  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  In 
the  act  of  August  5.  1939.  entitled 
■An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
certain  records  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers 
referred  to  In  the  report  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  No.  61-4. 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY, 
MARCH  20,  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  night  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  join  with  all  our  Irish  friends 
in  celebrating  the  feast  day  of  St.  Pat- 
rick. We  have  been  presented  with 
these  fine  green  carnations  through  the 
generosity  of  the  national  board  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  For  many 
years  we  have  been  presented  with  these 
carnations  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Hibernians  and  we  wish  to  assure  them 
of  our  sincere  appreciation  of  their 
thoughtfulness  and  hope  that  they  may 
continue  to  prosper  through  the  years 
ahead. 

The  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
this  year  has  special  significance  in  that 
it  is  the  1,500th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  St.  Patrick,  apostle  of  Ireland  and 
its  first  bishop.  This  year  is  being  dedi- 
cated in  Ireland  as  the  Patrician  Year, 
and  there  will  be  special  commemora- 
tions and  celebrations  throughout  the 
country  this  year. 

The  Patrician  Year  Is  being  inaugu- 
rated this  St.  Patrick's  Day  in  cere- 
monies at  Armagh,  the  primatial  see  of 
Ireland.  James  Cardinal  Mclntyre  of 
Los  Angeles  has  been  designated  by  Pope 
John  as  his  papal  legate  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  he  will  officiate  at  the  special 
religious  ceremonies. 

We  wish  the  people  of  Ireland  every 
happiness  throughout  this  anniversary 
year  and  hope  that  tliis  island  Repubhc. 
a  true  democracy,  may  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper  economically  and  spir- 
itually. We  join  with  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  with  all  her  sons  and 
daughters  in  America,  particularly  with 
the  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  and  with  the  Irish  through- 
out the  world  in  celebrating  this  great 
Irish  feast  day  and  commemorating  this 
1500th  anniversary. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  further  that  all 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
on  the  subject  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  St.  Patrick,  patron  and  apostle  of 


Ireland,  died  and  entered  into  everlast- 
ing glory  sdmost  15  centuries  ago,  but  his 
day  is  kept  with  increasing  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  the  world  over.  The  life  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  words  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
the  heroic  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  inspire 
the  world  today  as  much  as  they  in- 
spired the  non-Christian  inhabitants  of 
Ireland   in  the  days  of  his  mission. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Patrick,  evidenced  by 
his  word,  deeds,  and  accomplishments, 
lives  with  vigor  in  the  world  of  today, 
not  only  in  the  minds  of  those  of  Irish 
blood,  but  in  the  minds  of  countless  of 
millions  of  persons  of  non-Irish  blood, 
and  of  religions  other  than  Catholic,  be- 
cause he  was  truly  a  man  of  Grod.  St. 
Patrick  will  never  die  in  the  minds  of 
good  pyersons  everywhere,  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  is  the  spirit 
of  dedication  to  God,  mankind  and  coun- 
try. In  the  troubled  world  of  today,  we 
need  the  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  animating, 
influencing,  and  inspiring  the  minds  of 
millions  everywhere  to  constructively 
meet  the  deadly  forces  of  atheistic  com- 
munism. 

It  is  well  that  we  pause  to  honor  the 
memory  of  this  great  saint  whose  God- 
loving  influence  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  greatest  in  the 
known  history  of  man. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  March 
17  comes  around  each  year,  the  thoughts 
of  millions  of  Irish  descent,  whether  still 
living  in  the  old  country  or  far  across 
the  seas,  turn  toward  their  patron  and 
ever  beloved  St.  Patrick,  the  one-time 
slave  boy  who  rose  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Christian  missionaries;  whose 
name  for  1,500  years  has  been  one  to 
conjure  with;  whose  luster  fades  not 
with  the  centuries. 

So  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  greet  you 
on  this  glad  day  which  is  so  justly  held 
in  reverence  by  the  Irish  people  and 
their  myriad  descendants  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  day  on  which  men  and 
women  of  true  Irish  descent  foregather 
to  renew  their  allegiance  to  a  noble  past 
and  to  reaffirm  their  loyalty  to  the  great 
traditions  of  their  race  as  they  have  been 
handed  down  through  coimtless  genera- 
tions. Of  this  past,  of  these  traditions, 
St.  Patrick  must  ever  remain  the  su- 
preme and  unchanging  symbol.  The 
time  has  long  since  elapsed — oh,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago — when  ever  saint  or  mis- 
sionary, however  miraculous,  however 
holy,  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, replace  him:  he  shines  in  the 
Irish  sky,  a  star  without  compare. 
Every  race  of  high  culture  has  its  own 
special  folk  hero  in  whom,  surrounded 
though  he  be  by  clouds  of  mythology, 
axe  summed  up  what  the  nation  feels 
embody  its  noblest  virtues  and  aspira- 
tions. Whether  he  be  partly  or  wholly 
legendary  does  not  greatly  matter;  so 
long  as  he  symbolizes  in  his  own  life  and 
personality  what  his  countrymen  feel  to 
be  their  own  peculiar  heritage  woven  out 
of  the  deeds  and  exploits,  the  hopes, 
yearnings,  and  fears  that  constitute  the 
national  folklore,  he  is  taken  to  their 
hearts  as  their  own  peculiar  possession. 
Thus,  Norway  has  her  St.  Olaf,  Eng- 
land has  her  King  Arthur,  Wales  her 
St.    David.    Scotland    her    Robert    the 
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Bruce,  Prance  her  Joan  of  Arc.  Switzer- 
land her  William  Tell,  the  Slavs  then 
Sts.  Cynl  and  Methodius,  and  so  forth. 
And  Ireland  has  her  St.  Patrick.  So 
well  does  he.  through  his  works  and 
chai'acter,  personify  to  the  Irish  what 
they  most  revere  that,  to  paraphrase  the 
French  philosopher,  if  there  were  no 
St.  Patrick  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  invent  him.  But  he  was — is — 
very  real.  Before  we  examine  his  won- 
derful story,  let  us  cast  a  brief  glance 
into  the  ancient  cultured  heritage  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  Ireland  Patrick  If  ft 
behind  hun. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  hunteis  and 
fishermen,  arriving  by  way  of  Scotland 
settled  on  the  northeast  coasts  of  Ireland 
some  10,000  years  ago.  and  were  the  fu.'>i 
human  beings  to  find  a  home  in  Ireland 
Certainly  their  relics  are  the  earliest  to 
be  found  there  today.  beloncmK  to  the- 
transition  period  between  the  early  and 
late  stone  a«es.  This  period,  it  is  held, 
was  preceded  by  intense  glacial  condi- 
tions, covering  the  whole  of  Ireland  and 
extending  over  Britain  as  fai  so\ith  a> 
the  estuaries  of  the  Severn  and  tht 
Thames  There  followed  the  Neolitiuc 
and  Copper  periods,  which  are  well  rep- 
resented in  Ireland,  although  their  re'irs 
belong  to  archeology  rather  than  to 
history  The  Bronze  Age  m  Ireland 
however,  although  it  has  no  documents 
has  nevertheless  left  evidence.s  sufT:- 
ciently  abundant  and  characteristic  to 
be  termed  historical.  To  it  belonu's  the 
massive  tombs  surmounted  by  ureat 
tumuli,  or  mounds,  of  earth  or  .stone. 
The  latter  are  sometimes  carved  v>  ith  de- 
signs, symbolic  or  ornamental,  uhich 
proves  them  to  be  products  of  a  .settle  1 
civilization  While  there  were  nth  cop- 
per mines,  there  was  no  tin.  nece.s.sarv 
to  make  bronze,  m  Ireland,  so  that  the 
tin  must  have  been  imported- w  it hout 
doubt  from  the  mines  of  sdjacent  Corn- 
wall, as  did  the  ancient  Phoenicians  of 
the  Mediterranean  area.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  early  period  was  yold. 
which  wa.s  mined  from  deposits  in  the 
WicJclow  Mountains  district  Irish 
artisans  gamed  the  reputation  for  skilled 
craftsmanship  and  Irish  gold  ornament.s 
have  been  found  in  many  places  in 
Britain  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Euroc>ean  Continent. 

About  1000  B.C.,  according  to  uch 
archeological  evidence  as  we  have,  the 
Celts  commenced  to  infiltrate  Ireland 
Just  who  they  were,  we  do  not  know  no 
one  in  the  literate  world  saw  them,  and 
there  is  no  indirect  evidence  since  they 
cremated  their  dead.  It  was  they  who 
introduced  iron  into  Ireland.  They  es- 
tablished small  states  whose  chiefs  \vere 
called  kings:  these  states  were  gradually 
separated  into  five  groups  whose  names, 
under  modernized  spelling,  still  figure 
in  Irish  geography,  names  such  as  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Munster,  et  cetera. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age. 
during  the  great  population  movements 
which  spread  throughout  Western  Eu- 
rope at  that  time,  groups  speaking  Celtic 
dialects,  from  which  Irish  and  Welsh 
derive,  broke  in  a  series  of  waves  through 
Piance,  thence  south  into  Spain,  and 
north  into  Britain  and  Ireland.  These 
tribes,  mingling  with  the  older  inhabit- 


ants, form  the  basis  of  the  society  re- 
vealed when  history  proper  begins  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the 
fifth  century.  By  then  that  s(Xiety  had 
been  long  established 

This  .society  on  which  the  curtain  rises 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  Christian 
missionaries,  who  were  able  to  read  and 
write  and  hence  record  what  they  sitw. 
was  an  elaborate  one  Tlie  political 
structure  was  that  of  a  heptarchy,  with 
semi-independent  rulers  in  seven  coordi- 
nate kmgdom.s.  all  acknov^ledgmg  tlu 
overlord^h  p  of  the  Ard  Ri,  or  High  Km;; 
v^  ho.se  court  was  held  at  Tara.  as  head 
of  the  confederacy  It  was  apparentlv 
a  most  .splendid  court  that  these  High 
Kings  held  .  hut  only  mounds  of  ureen 
earth  mark  today  the  site  vvhich  14  cen- 
turies later  led  to  the  poet  s  famou.s 
lament  on  The  l-.arps  tha;  once  Ihrougli 
'lara's  halls 

Throughout  ih'-  entiie  countiy.  in 
tliesf  pre-Chi  istian  day.s.  an  involved 
legal  system  governed  almost  al!  rela- 
tions, from  the  conduct  oi  doclois 
udge.->.  teachers,  and  builders  to  the 
duties  of  faster  parents  and  foster  chil- 
dren The  same  Gaelic  language  uni- 
form in  ttie  pt ('.served  literalute  v^as 
spoken  throughout  Ireland,  and  al.so  m 
Scotland  which  was  coloni/ed  fiom  Iie- 
land.  The  conditions  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  culture  are  such  that  we  see  it 
from  the  begiiumig.  with  its  original 
pagan  structure  profoundly  modified  by 
Christian  and  cla-ssical  influences  But 
It  was  a  harmonious,  and  for  a  lime 
glorious  adaptation  Chri.stianity  and 
cla.SvSical  learning  were  imitlanted  in  Ire- 
land not  by  force  of  arms — for  I;  eland 
was  never  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Floman  legiori.->  but  by  the  willing  and 
l>eaceful  reception  of  the  me.ssage  of  the 
slave  boy  who  become  St  Patrick  This 
Christian  culture  supet  imi)<).sed  uihui  an 
earlier  pagan  civili/.alion  led  to  a  won- 
derful flowering-  a  veritable  sunburst, 
which  became  Ireland  s  golden  age 
where  fur  a  few  centuries  sht-  disin-ised 
light  and  learning  ui  what  would  other- 
wise have  become  almost  total  darkness 
The  great  age  paled,  th.e  sun  went  out 
but  not  before  Ireland  had  kindled  the 
tlame  of  Christian  culture  on  the  Con- 
tinent: kept  learning  and  letters  alive  in 
those  very  dark  a'^es  Many  many  weary 
centuries  of  grinding  (xn-eity  and  l>rutal 
tyranny  were  to  follow  until  ui  the 
20th  century  of  the  Christian  era  the 
Isle  of  the  Saints  came  once  more  ;nto 
Its  own,  with  freedom  to  learn,  to  wor- 
ship, and  to  develop  its  own  re.sources. 
Meanwhile,  if  we  recall  that  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  the  great  host 
of  Irish  immigrants  who  for  2  cen- 
turies have  landed  on  our  shores  have 
been  largely  poor  and  of  primitive  learn- 
ing, let  us  remind  ourselves  at  the  .same 
time  that  at  the  most  critical  juncture  m 
the  hLstory  of  European  Christianity. 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  alone,  held  the  torch 
aloft  To  quote  an  eloquent  paragraph 
in  the  elaborate  brochure  issued  by  the 
Irish  MinistiT  of  External  Affairs  in 
1950: 

On  iier  aione  from  the  sixth  to  the  nliMh 
centuries,  fell  the  main  burden  of  preserving 
European  civilization  and  of  propagutlng  the 
Christian    faith    on    which    that    civilization 


cU-pfiult'U  Her  pei.>ple  did  not  .shrink  Irom 
th.it  trenieiidous  task.  In  all  appearance.s 
.ihsurdlv  dl.spr>ip<'rtlon!ite  to  the  resources 
>f  the  remote  little  island  Her  monks  went 
to  every  part  of  the  then  known  world  and 
perhaps  bevoiid  U  I'liey  brought  Chris- 
tuiimy  lis  f.ir  luirlh  as  Iceland  and  as  far 
eiust  .u,  Kiev  Tlifv  founded  monasteries  In 
.Soc)tland — St  Columba  s  Foundation  ol 
I.ina  wiLP  tn,ul«'  30  years  beJore  St  Augustine 
f,t:ne  to  Kent  and  St  Aldan  at  I.lndlsfarne 
Introduced  re,-id!ng  arid  writing  to  the 
F'ngll.sh  the  only  extant  MS  of  the  earliest 
H:iigli.'*!i  epic  Beowuli  Is  written  in  the  Irish 
letr<riii|<  On  the  Continent  St  Ctjlum- 
biimi.s  mon.i.^f orles  iit  Luxeuil  in  Prance. 
.inil  B'lhbin  m  Italy  t>ec.-\nie  the  principal 
renters  nf  the  reci inversion  and  education  of 
.  f!iri>|>e  l.ipsod  Into  barbarl.sm  St  Prldo- 
iri  at  Strasburg.  St  Fcarghal  lunong  the 
Bavarians  St  Ciall  In  Switzerland  labored 
at  the  same  iiisk.  The  schixjls  ot  Ireland 
iiaturalU  attracted  students  from  all  over 
(•M.rMpc  ,uid  they  prixluced  great  men — 
iniMtig  tl'.cm  John  Scutn.s  Erlgena,  probably 
the  most  leiiriied  man  of  hi.s  day  and  the 
Mrsl  gre.it  phili  isopher  Ui  arise  siiiLe  the  fall 
i)f  RDmi"  'V\it'  Cierm.in  scholar  ZUnrner  lias 
■;  lid  that  these  Irish  were  the  [xtssessors  and 
i)earers  of  ,\  higher  culture  than  was  t<i  be 
(  luiul  .iiivwhere  on  tlie  Cnntlnent.  and 
'Nerefore  instructors  in  e%ery  known  branch 
of  the  s<.ieiicf  .»nd  learning  of  their  time. 
They  1  iid  he  :>i;,  s  the  corner"(fone  of  West- 
»"•  II  rul'ii'e  oT^  'he  Continent 

Thus  lh«'  t>ackground 

Today  Iri.shmen  all  over  the  world  will 
(■eh()iatr  the  traditional  birthday  of 
then  patron  sivint  The  year  of  his 
birth  IS  as  obscure  as  his  birthplace 
Itself  The  dates  of  his  birth  have 
b»'en  a-siL-ned  to  years  as  widely  at 
variance  as  3711  to  396.  hus  death,  any'- 
.vhere  from  461  to  493  As  for  his  birth- 
place, one  tradition  places  it  in  either  Kil- 
patiic  or  Dumt>arton.  in  Scotland:  still 
another  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Brit- 
am  and  .so  on  Patricks  Celtic  name 
was  Sucat  to  which  was  later  added 
Patricius  His  father,  apparently  a 
Christian  is  said  to  have  been  a  munici- 
pal councilor,  his  grandfather  was  a 
presbyter,  an  officer  in  the  Christian 
( hiirch  of  ins  community  According  to 
the  familiar  story.  Patrick  was  captured, 
when  a  lad  of  about  16,  by  an  Iriih  raid- 
ing' party  and  carried  off  into  slavery,  in 
the  words  of  the  story,  in  a  region  "near 
tt>  the  wfstern  sea  — po.ssibly  the  present 
County  Antrim  After  6  years  he  man- 
aged to  e.scape.  the  period  of  slavery, 
however  had  not  been  spent  in  vain  for 
in  his  years  of  bondage  Patrick  had 
learned  to  sp<'ak  the  Irish  tongue  and  to 
understand  the  Irish  character  thor- 
ouiThly  Thus  through  the  mysterious 
workini^  of  providence,  the  captive  youth 
gained  an  insight  into  the  minds  and 
hf'arts  of  hLs  captors  which  w\is  to  fit 
him.  at  the  proper  time,  to  become  one 
of  tlie  greatest  of  Christian  missionaries; 
indeed,  there  has  been  none  greater  since 
apostolir  times 

He  took  refuge  after  his  escape  in  a 
French  monastery  where,  after  14  years 
of  arduous  study,  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  It  was  during  those  years  of  re- 
tirement and  contemplation,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  "Confessions,"  written  toward 
the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  had  a  vision 
in  which  as  the  Macedonians  besought 
St  Paul,  the  Irish  besought  Patrick  to 
come  over  and  help  them.     Henceforth 


the  pattern  of  his  life  was  set.  Conse- 
crated bishop  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  432 
the  former  slave  boy  turned  his  face  to- 
ward the  land  he  had  seen  in  his  vision 
calling  to  him  to  lead  it  forth  from  daric- 
ness  into  light 

Although  it  cannot  be  known  for  cer- 
tain  it  is  probable  that  Patrick  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Vartry  in  the 
present  County  Wicklow  at  a  place  called 
Inverdea.    Proceeding  Into  east  Ulster, 
he  began  his  missionary  work  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Strangford  Lough  in 
a  wooden  bam  given  him  for  religious 
purposes  by  a  convert  named  Dlchu,  a 
chief  and  a  man  of  importance  in  that 
part  of  the  island.    Patrick  quickly  re- 
vealed himself  a  statesman  as  well  as  a 
missionary,  for  he  grasped  the  impor- 
tance of  winning  the  favor  of  the  kings 
and  chieftains  and  soon  appeared  before 
the  high  king  and  the  Druid  priests  on 
the  royal  hill  of  Tara.     It  la  to  this 
period   of   his   life   that  many   of   the 
legends    and    traditions,    mostly    of    a 
miraculous  nature,  are  ascribed-  What- 
ever we  may  believe  as  to  the  saint's 
driving  the  snakes  from  Ireland — and  no 
true  Irishman  for  a  momait  doubts  it — 
and  many  other  miracles,  Patrick  proved 
a  most  formidable  foe  of  paganism  to 
which,  especially  in  the  persons  of  the 
Druids,   he  dealt  a  death  blow.     Per- 
sonally, he  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  iron  will  as  well  as  of  very  amslder- 
able    execuUve    ability.    He   must   also 
have  been  considerable  of  a  diplomat  to 
have  achieved  such  success  in  the  midst 
of  warring  factions  and  in  the  face  of 
Druidlsm  which  had  long  been  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  land.    Whatever  may 
be  doubtful  concerning  his  personal  life, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
was  a  very  great  organizer,  a  man  of 
tireless  energy.    We  are  told  that  before 
he  laid  down  his  work  he  had  founded 
360    churches,    baptized    with   his   own 
hands  some  12.000  people,  and  ordained 
countless    priests.      At    his    death,    so 
runneth  the  ancient  tale,  "so  great  waa 
the  glory  that  there  was  no  night  for  12 
days." 

To  his  spiritual  sons  the  great  apos- 
tle to  the  Irish  bequeathed  a  yonderful 
heritage  which,  like  profitable  stewards, 
they  did  not  dissipate  nor  hide  under  a 
napkin  but  vastly  increased.  As  has 
been  previously  pointed  out,  during  the 
intellectual  night  of  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  when 
all  cultural  knowledge  but  bare  literacy 
Itself  was  on  the  point  of  extinction,  the 
early  Irish  missionaries  kept  the  torch 
aloft.  Prom  northern  Scotland  to  south- 
em  Italy,  all  over  the  face  of  a  darkened 
continent,  these  indefatigable  crusaders 
wandered,  bearing  the  light  of  learning. 
shoring  up  and  preserving  not  only  the 
sacred  writings  of  their  own  faith,  but 
the  rich  heritage  of  pagan  antiquity.  Aa 
the  German  scholar  Zimmer  said,  these 
Irish  of  old.  the  spiritual  heirs  of  St. 
Patrick,  were  the  possessors  and  bear- 
ers of  a  higher  culture  than  was  to  be 
found  emywhere  on  the  Continent,  and 
therefore  instructors  in  every  known 
branch  of  the  science  and  learning  of 
their  times.  They  laid,  indeed  the  cor- 
nerstone of  Western  culture  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 


Our  Western,  Christian  civilization 
can  never  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  these 
Intrepid  spirits  who  lived  so  many  cen- 
turies ago  yet  whose  labors  are  made 
manifest  every  hour  of  o\ir  daily  lives. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Patrick  was  early 
felt  in  our  own  midst,  here  in  a  New 
World  of  which  he  and  St.  lona  and  St. 
Columba  never  dreamed.  The  story  of 
Irish  immigration  to  these  shores  forms 
one  of  the  most  significant  chapters  of 
our  national  history.  The  earliest 
American  celebration  of  St.  Patricks 
Day.  of  which  written  record  has  been 
found,  occurred  so  early  as  1737.  On 
the  traditional  March  17  of  that  year 
the  Charitable  Irish  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  Boston.  The  preamble  of  the 
instrument  of  organization  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  several  gentlemen,  merchants  and 
othen,  of  the  Irish  nation  residing  in  Boston 
in  New  England,  from  an  affectionate  and 
compassionate  concern  for  their  countrymen 
in  these  parts,  who  may  be  reduced  by  sick- 
nflM,  shipwreck,  old  age  and  other  Infirmities 
and  unforeseen  accidents,  have  thought  fit 
to  form  themselves  Into  a  charitable  society, 
for  the  relief  of  such  of  their  poor  and  Indi- 
gent countrymen,  without  any  deslpn  of  not 
contributing  toward  the  provision  of  the 
town  poor  In  general  as  usual. 

Thus  did  St.  Patrick  arrive  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  hospitality  extended  on  these 
shores  to  Irish  immigrants  has  b<«n  from 
the  start  richly  repaid,  both  in  niass  and 
by  individual  contributions  to  American 
history.  The  very  first  skirmish  in  what 
was  to  be  the  opening  of  the  Revolution 
memorializes  the  name  of  Gen.  John  Sul- 
livan. Bom  at  Somersworth.  N.H.,  he 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  fram  Lim- 
erick. Elected  a  delegate  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress  in  1774,  he  was 
back  in  New  Hampshire  in  time  to  re- 
ceive Paul  Revere's  warning  of  a  British 
threat,  whereupon  he  rallied  a  band  of 
local  patriots  which  assailed  and  cap- 
tured Fort  William  and  Mary  at  the 
entrance  of  Portsmouth  Harbor  and 
seized  100  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Elected 
a  Member  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  in  July  1775,  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier  general. 

His  career  in  the  Revolution  was  long 
and  distinguished.  A  member  of  Wash- 
ington's staff  in  the  siege  of  Biston,  he 
took  part  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Quebec.  Promoted  major  general,  he 
joined  the  Union  Army  and  in  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island  August  27,  1776,  was  cap- 
tured and  taken  before  the  British  com- 
mander. Lord  Howe,  who  wished  to  send 
him  back  to  his  own  lines  wi^h  peace 
overtures.  With  Washington's  permis- 
sion, Sullivan  went  to  Philadelphia. 
where  Congress  was  sitting,  tc  present 
the  British  overtures.  The  overtures 
were  not  su^cepted,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  Sullivan  was  exchanged 
for  a  British  general  of  corresponding 
rank — a  fortunate  exchange  for  the 
Americans,  who  needed  him  badly.  Sul- 
livan shared  in  the  retreat  across  the 
Jerseys,  led  the  right  column  at  Trenton, 
and  pursued  the  British  to  Princeton. 
His  spirited  conduct  smd  Irish  temper 
had  meanwhile  made  him  enemies  in 
Congress  who  demanded  a  court  of  in- 


quiry on  Sullivan's  failure  to  capture 
Staten  Island  and  for  alleged  failure  at 
the  Brandywine.  Washington,  however, 
stood  immovably  behind  his  spirited 
subordinate  and  investigation  fully  ex- 
onerated Sullivan's  conduct.  He  was 
with  Washington  during  the  terrible  win- 
ter at  Valley  Forge  and  in  the  spring  was 
ordered  north  to  Rhode  Island  to  make 
a  junction  with  the  French  Fleet  under 
DEstaing.  This  failed,  owing  to  the 
French  withdrawal,  and  Sullivan,  al- 
though he  severely  repulsed  the  British 
near  Newport,  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
because  of  greatly  inferior  forces. 

We  last  see  him  during  the  war  in  a 
raid   on  western   New   York   where   he 
thoroughly  cnished  a  Loyalist  and  Indian 
threat,    performing    perhaps    his    most 
valuable  single  service  for  his  coimtry 
during  the  war  for  its  independence.    Ill 
health   compelled  him   to   resign   from 
the  Army,  and  in  1780-81  he  reappeared 
in  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  his  State. 
In  1782  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire    Constitutional    Convention 
and  later  served  as  attorney  general  of 
the  State  and  speaker  of  the  assembly. 
In  1786  he  was  elected  president;  that 
is.  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  his 
tenure  was  marked  by  the  firmness  and 
moderation  with   which  he   suppressed 
the  paper  money  riots.    Reelected  presi- 
dent, he  served  as  chairman  of  the  New 
Hampshire  convention  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution;    served  again  as 
speaker  of  the  assembly  and  yet  again 
as  State  pjesident.    In  September  1789, 
his  old  friend  and  commander.  Presi- 
dent Washington,   appointed  him  U.S. 
district  judge  of  New  Hampshii-e  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  his  death  in 
1795.      Descriptions    of     this    flighting 
Irishman,   as   they    come   down   to   us, 
leave  us  the  picture  of  a  fearless  soldier; 
hotheaded,  sensitive,  generous  to  a  fault, 
like  so  many  of  his  race,  usually  out  of 
money — also  not  uncommon  among  the 
sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle — and  a  born 
political  organizer — that,  too,  a  role  not 
imknown  to  those  who  bear  such  names 
as  Sullivan,  and  the  like.    Whatever  else 
he  was.  or  was  not,  he  was  a  most  de- 
voted, intrepid  patriot — this  descendant 
of  the  Sullivans  of  County  Limerick,  the 
first  to  \^'in  an  engagement  in  our  War 
for  Independence.    What  more  appro- 
priate day  than  March  17  to  recall  his 
name  and  fame? 

Then  on  the  naval  side  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  the  redoubtable  Com- 
mander Barry,  born  in  County  Wexford, 
and  a  fighting  Irishman  if  there  ever  was 
one.  He  is  often  called  the  founder  of 
the  American  Navy,  and  if  he  was  not 
exactly  that,  he  undoubtedly  shares 
with  the  great  John  Paul  Jones  the 
credit  for  the  glorious  naval  victories 
which  launched  the  American  Navy  on 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  In  the  yard 
at  Philadelphia,  directly  in  front  of  In- 
dependence Hall,  stands  the  vigorous 
representation  of  the  doughty  Irishman 
who  was  once  the  terror  of  his  foes  as 
he  trod  his  quarterdeck.  Every  line 
of  the  virile,  heroic  figure  proclaims  the 
fighter:  even  memorial  bronze  cannot 
stifle  an  Irishman's  instinct  for  the 
dramatic,  and  so  the  Irish  conunander, 
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as  he  was  fondly  called,  stands  on  per- 
petual guard  in  front  of  the  shrine 
which  saw  the  birth  of  the  American 
Independence  Barry  helped  so  mightily 
to  insure.  On  I>ecember  2.  1783.  Gen- 
eral Washington  sent  an  address  to  the 
members  of  the  voliinteer  association 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland  who  have  lately  arrived  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reading  to  you: 

Nrw  YoBX.  December  2.  1783 

Okntlimen;  The  testimony  of  your  satis - 
faction  at  the  glorious  tenninatlon  of  the 
late  contest,  and  your  Indulgent  opinion  uf 
my  at;ency  In  It.  affords  me  ■Inguiar  pleasure 
and  merit  my  warmest  scknowledgment. 

If  the  example  ot  ttM  Americans  suc- 
cessfully contending  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, can  be  of  any  use  to  other  nations,  we 
shall  have  an  additional  move  for  rejoic- 
ing at  so  prosperous  an  event. 

It  was  not  an  unlnt«restlnc  consideration 
to  learn  that  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  a 
bold  and  manly  conduct  had  obtained  the 
redesss  of  many  of  its  grterances.  and  It  is 
much  to  t>e  wished  that  tb«  blessings  of 
equal  liberty  and  unrestrained  commerce 
may  yet  prevail  more  eztsndvely.  in  the 
mean  time,  you  may  be  assured,  gentlemen, 
that  the  hospitality  and  beneficence  of  your 
countrymen,  to  our  brethren  who  have  been 
prisoners  of  war.  are  neltlier  unknown,  or 
unregarded 

The  t)oaom  of  America  Is  open  U)  receive 
not  only  the  opulent  and  respectable 
stranger,  but  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
of  all  nations  and  religions;  whom  we  shall 
welcome  to  a  participation  of  all  our  rlght.s 
and  privileges.  If  by  decency  and  propriety 
of  conduct  they  appear  to  merit  the 
enjoyment. 

I  cannot  pause  to  single  out  all  the 
Irishmen  who  have  borne  their  gallant 
parts  In  the  various  wars  of  the  United 
States;  whether  they  rose  to  lasting  fame 
like  General  Sheridan  of  the  Union 
Army  in  the  Civil  War.  whose  parents 
had  immigrated  from  County  Cavan.  or 
whether  they  were  merely  "in  the 
ranks,"  you  may  be  sure  that  Pat  and 
Mike  and  Terence  were  always  to  be 
found  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight—  after 
ail,  a  good  fight  is  an  Irishman's  great- 
est luxury  and  his  basic  concept  of  good 
breeding  is  to  restrain  himself  only  so 
far  as  to  inquire  whether  it  Is  a  private 
row  or  whether  anybody  can  join  in. 
Nor  will  the  Irishman  be  the  last  to 
leave — unless,  Indeed,  he  is  left  stretched 
out  on  the  field 

There  were  three  cats  of  KUlceutiy; 
They  fit  an'  they  fit 
Until  there  weren't  enny 

There  is  glory  enough  for  all  No 
American  of  Irish  descent  need  ever  be 
ashamed  of  the  long  and  illustrious  roll 
of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  every  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has  been  en- 
gaged from  the  Revolution  through 
World  War  II.  As  Bishop  Sheen  once 
remarked.  "Since  an  Irishman  loves 
more  than  anyjne  else,  he  fights  more 
than  anyone  else."  Let  me  give  you  a 
few  famous  firsts  of  Irish-Americans 
dming  the  last  conflict: 

The  first  American  bomtMrdier  to  sink 
a  Jap  ship  was  Colin  Kelly. 

The  first  American  to  kill  a  Jap  was 
Michael  Murphy. 

The  first  American  flyer  to  bag  five 
planes  was  Eklward  O'Hare. 


Th«'  first  Amrrican  to  be  ful(>gi/.ed  for 
bravrry  by  the  President  was  John  Piit- 
nck  Powers 

The  first  American  coastguardsman  to 
catch  a  spy  was  John  Patrick  Cullm 

The  first  American  to  make  himself 
a  human  torpedo  was  Richard  ORouikc 

The  War  Department  drx'.s  not  Kive 
out  infoi  ination  regarding  nationality 
of  service  per.sonnel.  but  the  Irish  War 
Veterans  L'SA.  have  estimated  that  dur- 
ing World  War  II  3  iiOO  iioo  j>e:.son.^  of 
In.sh  oi  part-Irish  dfwen'  .,tM  . ed  m  the 
Armed  F'orce.s 

Several  Irishmen  have  influenced  m.\ 
life  ureatly  One.  Jeremiah  J  Lynch 
first  in  influence  upon  me  like  hi.s 
breed  in  thi.s  country,  rose  from  obscu- 
rity as  an  immigrant  to  position  of  emi- 
nence in  th"  field  of  1 1'.v  in  Montana 
Hf  influenccH.!  many  like  me  new  lav^. 
graduates  JrMemiah  J  Lynch,  a  kindly 
district  judge  of  thie  .sf-niul  judicial  di.s- 
irict  of  Montan.i  l-rtuied  and  tutored 
me  in  my  early  p.actice  of  the  lnw  in 
Butfe.  I  sh'.U  always  cherish  hi.s 
memory 

Out  of  '.pspect  for  him  and  his  family, 
Mr  Speaker,  I  recount  briefly  of  his  biog- 
raphy 

Jerennah  J  Lynch  was  boi  n  in  Bally - 
crovane,  County  Cork  Ireland  Januar\ 
9.  1871  He  wa.s  educated  in  tlie  -o-called 
National  Scho<ils  from  the  at:e  of  4 
to  18' J  years  Mathematics,  i^rammar. 
^eo^raphy.  En-;Ii.sh  composition,  euclid, 
algebra,  and  men.'^u!  ation  were  the  chief 
subjects  taught  It  was  what  equaled 
a  good  hik^h  schfxil  ed'icatmn 

On  May  25  1«90  hr  arri-.ed  in 
the  United  States  For  4  moinhs  he  lived 
in  Fall  River,  Mas.s  Three  of  the  four 
months  were  -.pent  workii..;  as  a  deck- 
hand on  the  Punfa''  sid(>'A  heeler 
Late  m  September  1890  he  c.ime  to 
Butte  P'rom  October  1890  t  >  April  1891, 
he  worked  in  the  mine>  Hf  then  went 
to  Utah  where  he  worked  in  the  On- 
tario dram  tuiu-'.e!  arid  m  the  Kevstone 
mine  until  later  m  September  1891  He 
returned  to  Butte  and  worked  in  the 
Anaconda  and  St  Lawience  minis  from 
September  1891  until  July  4,  1897 
In  1895  he  was  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship He  entered  the  Kent  Colle'rie 
of  Law  in  September  1897  and  iirad- 
uated  from  it  in  June  1899  with  the 
bachelor  of  law  deiiree  In  June  1899 
he  returned  to  Butte  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Montana  in  December 
1899 

From  April  26.  1898  until  it  mustered 
out  on  ordei  of  President  MiKinley  m 
Octot>er  1898.  he  served  as  private  and 
corporal  in  the  7th  Illinuis  Volunte»'r 
Infantry 

In  May  1901  he  w  a.s  appointed  deputy 
county  attorney  and  held  that  office 
until  August  1904.  In  January  1907  he 
was  elected  district  judge  and  held  that 
office  for  26  years  until  1933  He  was 
appointed  a5Sistant  attorney  general  in 
January  1933  and  held  it  until  January 
1937.  He  was  returned  to  the  bench  in 
January  1937  and  held  it  for  an  addi- 
tional 12  years.  Early  in  1949  he  retired 
from  active  practice  of  the  law.  but  he 
still  attends  to  probate  work  when  of- 
fered. 

He  still  counsels  all  people  who  seek 
his  advice — especially  does  he  continue 


to  aid  the  novices  and  the  learned  in  the 
law  Judge  Lynch  is  a  living  example 
of  the  Irish  citizen  in  America  and  In 
my  old  hometown  of  Butte.  Mont 

I  am  exceedingly  proud  of  all  the 
pioud  Irisii  of  my  friendship  and  ac- 
quaintance In  this  tribute  to  St  Patrick 
and  to  JudKe  I  ynch,  I  render  sincere 
tribute  to  all  the  Irish  of  my  western 
Montana  district  and  of  the  Nation 

And  .so  we  round  out  another  day  of 
Sf  Patrick  Whether  his  sacred  dust 
has  reposed  there  1.500  year.s  under  the 
L^reat  boulder  at  Downpatrick.  or  else- 
where, we  may  be  sure  that  his  spirit 
rejoices  as  he  looks  down  to  behold, 
every  17th  of  Murch.  the  gioup  of  his 
devoted  admirers  qather  together  all  over 
the  earth  to  refresh  themselves  in  good 
;.;reen    remembrance 

Frin  <,'o  bragh  Which,  for  your  in- 
foimation.  means   Ireland  forever 

Mr  CON  TE  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues  on  this 
particular  day  to  address  this  distin- 
guished l)ody  in  tribute  to  St  Patrick  of 
Armagh  For  1.500  years  this  great  and 
good  man  has  been  remembered  on 
March  17  and,  as  the  years  pass,  the 
meaning  of  this  feast  be<;omes  more  ap- 
parent and  imrx)rtant 

Tile  Irish  nation  owes  its  introduction 
into  Western  civilization  to  this  great 
churchman  With  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  on  the  Emerald  Lsle  and  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  abilities 
and  talents  of  the  Irish  people,  contribu- 
tions of  inestimable  value  were  made  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  Knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, pr»\served  in  the  monasteries  of 
Ireland,  were  spread  across  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  there  to  influence 
the  roots  of  Weslt-rn  civilization  itself. 
Because  v,v  are  the  heirs  to  this  tradi- 
tion and  culture,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
early  Iri.-.ii  mor.asiics  who,  during  a  dark 
period  m  iustory,  preserved  and  handed 
down  the  k'leut  treasury  of  man  s  noblest 
efTorLs.  to  enhance  the  cornerstones  of 
the  civilization  to  which  we  belong. 

In  the  UniU'd  StaU's.  St.  Patrick  has 
become  a  symbol  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  Men  of  all  faiths  .seem  to  find  in 
this  celebration  another  instance  of  the 
common  ground  upon  which  all  mankind 
must  stand  if  lasting  peace  is  ever  to  be 
achieved  m  this  world  Because  m  com- 
memorating the  memory  of  St.  Patrick, 
m  the  joyous  and  festive  air  of  tlie  occa- 
sion, we  seem  to  be  prompted  to  coiusider 
our  fellow  men  from  an  attitude  of  un- 
derstanding, mutual  trust,  and  respect. 
If  such  IS  the  only  good  to  come  from 
tins  feast,  then  1  am  sure  that  St.  Patrick 
would  aKre<*  that  his  message  has  indeed 
spanned  the  years  of  time  but,  more  un- 
portant,  that  it  is  just  as  vibrant  and 
alive  among  men  today  as  when  it  was 
first  enunciated, 

I  think  that  m  this  sens*-  St  Patrick 
bt>longs  not  only  to  those  in  Ireland  or 
of  Irish  descent  around  the  world,  but 
to  all  men  who  understand  the  universal 
language  of  brotherhood,  goodness,  and 
charity 

Mr  TOLL  Mr  Speaker,  St  Patrick 
IS  beloved  the  world  over,  and  his  day 
is  observed,  year  after  year,  with  more 
universal  enthusiasm  I  believe  this  is 
because  his  life  and  his  writings  embody 


the  principles  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  this  tim(3  of  world  unrest  and 
danger,  of  oppression  and  violence.  It 
was  no  easy  and  peaceful  world  that 
St  Patrick  grew  up  in.  Captured  by 
piratical  raiders,  serving  long  years  in 
slavery,  he  learned  what  it  is  to  be  ruled 
bv  violence  and  force— to  exist  without 
any  rights  that  stronger  people  are 
bound  to  respect. 

Out  of  this  experience,  and  out  of  his 
prayers  and  meditations,  St.  Patrick  de- 
veloped a  harmonious  combination  of 
apparently  contradictory  qualities.  He 
w  a>s  a  peaceful  man  of  fiery  courage  and 
determination.  He  was  a  humble  man 
who  stood  defiantly  before  kings  and 
chieftains,  and  braved  their  anger.  He 
loved  the  oppressed  and  enslaved,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  their  liberation 
and  protection;  but  his  love  for  their 
enslavers  and  oppressors  was  no  less,  and 
he  preached  to  them  with  a  persuasive 
warmth  of  affection  that  came  from  his 
deep  realization  of  the  harm  their  vio- 
lence and  injust.ee  was  doing  to  them- 
selves. 

Today  St.  Patrick  Is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  a  champion  of  steadfast 
faith,  of  the  human  rights  of  minorities 
and  individuals,  and  of  the  right  of  small 
nations  to  their  national  Independence. 
On  his  feast  day,  I  salute  St.  Patrick  and 
all  who  share  the  Irish  blood  or  the  Irish 
spirit. 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row we  celebrat<!  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  St.  Patrick,  for.  according  to 
tradition,  It  was  on  March  17.  more  than 
400  years  ago,  at  Saul  in  Ulster,  that 
the  great  apostle  of  Ireland  breathed 
his  last. 

Yet  it  takes  no  such  event  as  this 
txj  arouse  interest  in  St.  Patrick.  For 
centuries  the  Cliristian  world  has  com- 
memorated his  feast  day  with  an  enthu- 
siasm rarely  bestowed  upon  that  of  any 
other  saint. 

One  explanation  for  this  is  the  deep 
and  abiding  love  of  the  Irish  people  for 
their  patron  saint,  a  love  they  carried 
with  them  when  the  sad  misfortunes  of 
their  native  land  forced  them  to  emi- 
grate to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  a 
century  ago. 

But  the  real  answer  lies  deeper,  for 
the  keen  and  perceptive  sense  of  the 
Irish  does  not  readily  permit  them  to 
give  their  heari<s  to  a  man  unless  they 
see  something  in  him  that  especially 
recommends  him  as  an  object  of  affec- 
tion. 

What,  then,  was  it  that  the  Irish  saw 
in  Patrick  which  made  them  conceive 
for  him  so  lasting  a  love — a  love  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  as  one 
of  their  most  cherished  traditions?  Not 
only  has  it  shone  for  1,500  years  among 
their  own  descendants  but  also  among 
men  of  all  nationalities  who  have  come 
to  know  Patrick  and  to  appreciate 
something  of  the  significance  of  his  life. 

The  answer  to  the  question  can,  I 
think,  be  found  only  in  the  character  of 
the  saint  himself.  Born  about  A.D.  385  in 
Roman  Britain,  he  was  captured  by 
Irish  raiders  at  the  age  of  16  and  taken 
as  a  slave  to  Ireland,  where  for  6  years 
he  tended  the  flocks  of  a  pagan  master. 
It  was  during  his  time  of  servitude  that 
he  discovered  the  secrets  of  God's  love. 


There,  he  heard  in  his  dreams  the 
heavenly  voice  that  directed  him  to  the 
seacoast,  and  to  an  escape  from  slavery 
on  a  ship  carrying  Irish  hounds  to  shores 
of  Burgundy. 

A  brief  sojourn  in  Britain  with  his 
family  did  not  still  the  voice,  which  kept 
repeating  that  Patrick's  mission  in  life 
was  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Irish. 
Once  more  he  crossed  the  channel,  to 
train  for  the  ministry.  And  upon  his 
return  he  was  ready  to  begin  his  mis- 
sion. When  the  bishop  of  Ireland  died, 
Patrick  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Prom  the  day  he  reappeared  in  Ire- 
land, in  A.D.  432,  until  the  day  of  his 
death  nearly  30  years  later  Patrick 
worked  ceaselessly  to  uproot  paganism 
and  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ. 

When  he  passed  away,  Patrick  could 
do  so  in  the  knowledge  that  his  efforts 
had  accomplished  more  than  he  ever 
dared  to  dream. 

There  Is  an  old  proverb  that  says, 
"Words  move,  example  draws. "  It  was 
Patrick's  example  that  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  words.  And  not  only  that. 
From  the  moment  of  his  youthful  con- 
version among  his  flocks,  his  entire  en- 
ergies were  devoted  to  fulfilling  the  laws 
of  Christ  and  to  promoting  them  wher- 
ever he  went. 

His  writings  and  a  study  of  his  deeds 
show  how  splendidly  St.  Patrick  met  the 
test  of  true  greatness.  In  the  face  of 
the  fiercest  opposition  from  the  pagan 
Druids,  he  boldly  declared: 

Regardless  of  danger,  I  must  spread  every- 
where the  name  of  God  so  that  after  my 
decease  I  may  leave  a  bequest  to  my  breth- 
ren and  sons  whom  I  liave  baptized  in  the 
Lord. 

Such  was  the  courage  and  the  will  of 
this  saint  we  honor  today,  whose  spirit 
is  illustrated  so  clearly  in  an  ancient 
prayer  attributed  to  himself: 

Christ  In  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
thinlcs  of  me.  Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every 
man  who  speaks  of  me. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
singular  privilege  to  join  with  the  House 
membership  In  Its  annual  observance  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  feel  that  the  word 
"celebration"  may  be  better  employed 
than  "observance"  because  all  my  mem- 
ories of  March  17  are  occasions  of  fes- 
tivities, wit,  and  wholesome  iricrriment. 
I  boast  the  friendship  of  hmidreds  of 
friends — men  and  women  of  Irish  de- 
scent. From  them  I  have  also  learned 
their  true  inner  feelings — of  how  their 
ancestors,  who  loved  their  native  land, 
experienced  centuries  of  tragedy  and 
suffering  in  defense  of  their  inborn 
freedom  of  spirit.  Success  crowned 
their  efforts  when  eventuallj'  most  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  was  relea,sed  from 
colonial  status,  and  the  Irish  people 
were  rewarded  with  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernment through  democratic  principle. 
This  little  country  stands  as  a  splendid 
example  today,  stimulating  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  small  nations  of  the  world 
imprisoned  under  Communist  rule. 

Many  glowing  words,  in  song  and 
story,  will  be  heard  this  weekend,  wher- 
ever people  stop  to  pay  tribute  to  Ire- 
land's patron  saint.  I  will  enjoy  hear- 
ing them  because  Paddy's  Day  is  of  great 
significance  in  New  York  City.    For  my 


own  part,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
statement  by  reading  the  words  of  Ire- 
land's National  Anthem.  It  Is  a  stirring 
song,  and  as  you  hear  Its  words  you  will 
det.ect  a  similarity  to  our  own  beloved 
anthem,  which  was  Inspired  by  the  deeds 
of  a  fighting  little  band  of  Americans 
who  were  dedicated  to  breaking  their 
own  colonial  shackles.  I  am  grateful  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bolger,  an  attach^  at  the  Irish 
Embassy,  for  his  courtesy  In  furnishing 
me  this  grand  "Soldier's  Song,"  which 

follows : 

The  Soldier's  Song 

We'll  sing  a  song,  a  soldier's  song, 
With  cheering,  rousing  chorus. 
As  round   our  blazing  fires   we  throng. 
The  starry  heavens  o'er  us; 
Impatient  for  the  coming  fight. 
And  as  we  wait  the  morning's  light, 
Here  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
We'll  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Chorus) 

Soldiers  are  we,  whose  lives  are  pledged  to 
Ireland; 

Some  have  come  from  a  land  beyond  the 
wave, 

Sworn  to  be  free,  no  more  our  ancient  sire- 
land. 

Shall  shelter  the  despot  or  the  slave; 

Tonight  we  man  the  gap  of  danger,  in  Erin's 
cause  come  woe  or  weal; 

'Mid  cannon's  roar  and  rifle's  peal,  we'll 
chant  a  soldier's  song. 

In  valley  gre<;n  on  towering  crag 

Our  fathers  fought  before  us, 

And  conquered  'neath  the  same  old  flag 

That's  proudly  floating  o'er  us. 

We're  children  of  a  flghting  race 

That  never  yet  has  known  disgrace, 

And  as  w-e  march  the  foe  to  face 

We'll  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Repeat  chorus) 

Sons  of  the  Gael!  Men  of  the  Pale! 
The  long-watched  day  is  breaking; 
The  serried  ranks  of  Lnnisfail 
Shall  set  the  tyrant  quaking. 
Our  campflres  now  are  burning  low. 
See  in  the  East  a  sllv'ry  glow. 
Out  yonder  waits  the  Saxon  foe. 
So  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Repeat  chorus) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  un- 
official holiday,  whether  in  America  or 
elsewhere,  is  celebrated  with  more  whole- 
hearted and  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
than  that  day  on  which  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Ireland.  How  much  the  name 
evokes,  to  be  sure.  It  embodies  the 
emergence  from  paganism  of  the  fair  and 
legend-laden  Isle  which  for  a  few  cen- 
turies was  to  be  the  very  center  and 
spark  of  Christian  learning;  it  recalls  the 
notable  missionary  zeal  which,  like  the 
leaven  that  leavens  the  whole  lump,  went 
forth  with  quenchless  zeal  in  those  Dark 
Ages  after  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  tirelessly  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

Of  all  the  great  missionaries  who  shine 
through  their  works  in  those  darkling 
years,  the  name  of  Patrick  figures  glor- 
iously in  that  triumphant  band  which 
went  forward  to  conquer  in  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  For  1,500  years  his  star  has 
twinkled  steadfastly  in  the  constellation 
of  the  saints;  among  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian missionaries  who  followed  the 
Apostolic  Age  none  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Irish.  The 
slave  boy,  kidnapped  by  the  wild  band  of 
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Gaelic  Invaders  and  carried  off  to  Ire- 
land, escaping:  from  hia  captors  in  tiie 
course  of  time,  returned  many  years 
later  to  'lead  captivity  captive'  m  tiie 
bonds  of  Christ. 

Tomorrow,  on  many  an  Irish  breast,  in 
many  a  pot  set  in  the  windows  of  humble 
thatched  cottages,  will  be  evident  the 
tiny  tnfolled  plant  which  Is  the  emblem 
of  St.  Patrick. 

Surely  we  have  all  heard  the  lovely 
story  of  the  shamrock.  It  was  from  this 
humble  little  plant  with  its  three  tiny 
leaves,  we  are  told,  that  St.  Patrick  drew 
his  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  cme  of  thoee  traditions  so 
entirely  fitting,  so  eminently  right,  that 
it  is  safer  to  believe  than  to  di.sref:ard  it. 
When  a  proud  and  ancient  people  have 
for  1.500  years  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  without  a  break,  or 
shadow  of  doubt,  a  previous  story  en- 
shrining one  of  their  most  revered  fi^- 
ures.  he  would  be  a' rash  person  indeed 
who  would  presume  loftily  to  wave  it 
aside  as  a  mere  myth,  a  bit  of  folklore  of 
the  imagination. 

May  the  sons  of  Erin  long  cherish  the 
green  shamrock  and  the  beautiful  legend 
it  yearly  recreates  for  them.  May  the 
Irish  people  and  their  descendents.  who 
have  settled  long  since  in  other  lands 
across  the  seas,  honor  by  their  recollec- 
tion and  their  works,  their  incompa- 
rable saint  from  the  Isle  of  the  Saints. 

Mr.  CAREY.  If  a  man  will  not  re- 
joice in  the  wisdom  of  his  forebears  who 
else  will  honor  them?  I  am  proud  not 
only  in  the  knowledge  that  my  grand- 
parents had  the  intelllcence  and  fore- 
sight to  be  born  in  the  County  Oalway. 
Ireland,  but  exhibited  even  greater  wi.s- 
dom  in  making  the  hazardous  crossing 
to  the  United  States  to  settle  in  the 
county  of  Kings.  In  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  and  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  extend  a  similar  compliment  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  gentleman  whose  line- 
age traces  itself  to  County  Wexford  and 
whose  peregrinations  have  led  by  way  of 
Boston  to  the  residence  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  I  will  be  among  the 
first  to  scout  and  scotch  any  notion  that 
the  color  of  his  gracious  mansion  should 
ever  be  any  but  white.  However,  by 
reason  of  his  presence  there  I  beheve 
that  what  I  saw  today  It  seemed  to  take 
on  Just  the  slightest  tinge  of  greon.  for 
this  day  we  celebrate  the  1.500th  anni- 
versary of  Ireland's  great  St.  Patrick 
and  open  the  patrician  year  to  com- 
memorate hLs  legendary  elevation  from 
slavery  to  eternal  freedom. 

The  fame  of  St.  Patrick  is  hard  to 
explain.  In  one  sense,  yet  completely 
cwnprehensible  in  another.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland,  a  small  land  of 
comparatively  small  population  and  yet 
his  name  is  world  renowned  and  hailed 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  not  by 
Irishmen  alone,  but  by  millions  of  others 
in  every  oorner  of  the  earth. 

The  reasons  for  this  may  be  many,  yet 
by  no  means  the  least  are  a  universal 
respect  for  knowledge  and  admiration 
for  the  teacher  who  goes  among  the  un- 
informed to  sow  the  seeds  of  wisdom. 

Such  a  man  was  St  Patrick,  who  re- 
turned to  the  land  of  hi*  captivity  to 
preach    the   gospel  <rf  our  Lord   Jesus 


Christ.  Malice  was  absent  from  Pat- 
rick's nature  and  he  therefore  sought 
not  to  punish  tho6e  among  whom  he 
had  once  served  as  a  slave.  Rather,  he 
sought  to  bestow  on  them  the  eternal 
light  inherent  in  the  teachings  of  Jesu.s 
That  he  succeeded  is  apparent  today,  as 
for  centuries  past,  in  the  devout  nature 
of  the  Irish  twople. 

When  we  contenipUte  conditions  in 
Ireland  at  tlie  tune  of  Patrick's  service, 
we  well  may  wonder  at  the  immensity 
of  hts  accomplishments.  For  thi.s  was 
a  stronghold  of  the  Druid  reluion.  and 
few  there  were  who  expected  Christian- 
ity to  prevail  in  so  solid  a  heathen  cita- 
del. Yet  the  power  of  Christ  i.s  mighty 
in  the  hand.s  of  a  teacher,  and  Patrick 
wa.s  that.  In  short  time  he  was  able 
to  banish  heathen  notions  in  hi.s  own 
vicinity  and  convert  the  local  multitude 
to  Chri-suan  views. 

Elsewhere  it  wa.s  necc.s.sary  to  send 
out  other  pnesUs.  ordained  by  P-aUick, 
aJid  these,  in  turn,  were  to  aid  in  tlie 
final  Christianizing  of  the  land 

In  consequence  of  thi.s.  Ireland  stands 
forth  today  as  an  enlightened  Christian 
nation  and  a  slorlous  tribute  to  the  ef- 
forts of  tlicir  patron 

To  all  who  respect  the  power  of  intel- 
lect, the  power  of  love,  and  the  power  of 
truth,  Patrick  will  ever  remain  a  figure 
of  importance  in  the  annal.s  of  history 
No  longer  an  Irish  hero  alone,  he 
stands  for  li^'ht  m  a  world  eternally  In 
need  of  light:  as  strength  In  a  world 
prayinti  daily  for  strentith  No  wonder. 
then,  that  his  fame  is  great  and  h.Ls 
memory  blessed  not  only  to  tho.'^e  who 
live  in  Erin  but  tliroughout  the  world 
on  this  17th  clay  of  March  when  all  are 
beloved  of  the  Irish  and  the  Iri.sh  b«'lo\  ed 
of  all. 

Mr.  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
not  often  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  individual  who  has 
touched  the  imagination  and  heart  of  so 
many  of  divergent  creeds  and  national- 
ities, and  has  by  his  example  brought 
about  closer  and  more  harmonious  ties 
among  men.  I  am  speaking  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, a  figure  strong  both  m  legend  and 
literature,  who  decided  to  go  to  Ireland 
at  the  head  of  an  In.sh  mi.ssion.  after  a 
dream  m  which  a  man  appeared  before 
him  with  a  letter,  the  opening  lines  of 
which  read:  "The  voice  of  tlie  Irish." 
As  he  read  he  seemed  to  hear  the  voices 
of  individuals  who  were  near  his  place 
of  slavery  crying  out:  We  beseech  thee 
holy  youth  to  com*  and  walk  once  more 
among  us."  As  history  t»  lis  us.  he  pur- 
sued his  mission  with  sin.tcleness  and 
dedication  to  purpose,  espousing  the 
highest  principles  of  justice,  kindness 
and  chanty  to  all  men  no  matter  who 
they  be  or  from  whence  they  spranr 
Be  of  good  cheer,  temperate  in  your 
njinner.  humble  but  firm  as  to  purpose, 
and  above  all,  tolerant  as  to  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  another.  It  is  these 
principles  which  still  guide  us  in  our  re- 
lationships to  our  fellow  men,  yet  there 
are  some  who  wish  us  to  abandon  our 
allegiance  to  these  high  ideals  and  fall 
into  the  morass  of  deceit  and  criminality, 
without  which  they  could  not  exi.st. 

What   could    be    a    more   appropriate 
symbol   for  St.   Patrick  than   the  color 


green,  warm  and  gay  to  the  eye.  remind- 
ing some  of  the  lush  fields  and  hills  of 
Ireland,  and  to  others,  that  spring  with 
all  its  freshness  and  beauty  is  not  far 
away. 

We  are  grateful  that  a  nationality 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
American  ideal  allows  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  share  in  the  celebration  which 
commemorates  a  man  dear  to  their  he£irt 
a:id  history,  and  now  to  ours. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  St.  Patrick  Is  the  story  of  cap- 
tive p)eoples  everywhere,  throughout  the 
history  of  mankind.  Moreover,  it  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  all  the  captive 
peoples  of  the  present  day.  For  Patrick 
was  not  simply  a  local  hero  with  the 
ability  to  cope  with  local  problems.  In- 
deed, his  problems  were  those  of  civiliza- 
tion, itself,  and  his  solutions  applicable 
not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to  nations  of 
every  de.scription.  in  every  time  and 
place. 

Carried  into  .slavery  in  his  youth, 
Patrick  was  transported  to  Ireland 
around  400  AD  .  and  was  not  to  retain 
his  liberty  for  6  long  years.  In  the  time 
that  ela{)sed  this  saintly  man  gave  no 
tiiought  to  revenge,  for  that  was  far  from 
being  his  nature.  Instead,  as  a  Chris- 
tum, he  came  to  understand  the  heathen 
weakne.ss  of  his  Irish  captors,  and  de- 
termined that  .some  day  he  would  come 
among  them  as  a  Christian  teacher,  to 
spn-ad  the  Gospel  to  those  so  sorely  In 
need. 

K,scaplng  his  bonds,  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
m:s.sionary  work,  and  In  the  year  432  he 
returned  to  Ireland  In  the  role  of  a 
bishop 

History  and  tradition  record  many 
wondrous  acts  by  St.  Patrick  during  his 
service  in  Ireland.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  churches  are  said  to  have  been 
built  under  his  auspices,  and  12,000 
people  baptLsed  at  his  own  hand.  As  an 
able  administrator  he  knew  no  peer,  and 
in  the  time  that  he  stayed  In  Ireland 
he  was  to  ordain  so  many  priests  and 
convert  so  many  heathen  that  the  Druid 
religion — the  religion  of  his  persecu- 
tors— was  sliocked  out  of  existence  In 
tlie   land 

Through  fables  and  folk  tales  we  are 
told  that  he  did  many  wondrous  things 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It 
IS  said  that  he  drove  the  snakes  and 
toads  from  Ireland,  for  instance;  that  In 
contests  with  the  Druid  priests  he  was 
known  to  have  performed  many  mira- 
cles; that  he  was  able  to  confound  his 
enemies  by  bringing  darkness  upon  them, 
and  that  at  his  death,  the  sun  shone 
steadily  for  12  days. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  denying 
the  persevering  and  noble  qualities  of  the 
man,  who  entered  tlie  land  of  his  cap- 
tivity to  bring  the  love  of  Christ  to  those 
who  knew  It  not;  to  spread  the  light  of 
Christianity  among  those  that  had 
dwelt  for  years  in  veritable  darkness. 

Nor  can  anyone  with  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  people  fail  to  consider  the  fact  that 
they  radiate  a  Christian  spirit  unsur- 
pa.ssed  by  any  otlier  nation  on  earth 
today. 

In  the  period  embracing  Patrick's  life- 
time, Ireland  was  but  a  conglomeration 


of  municipalities  ruled  over  by  a  score  of 
self-designated  kings.  By  singling  them 
out,  one  by  one.  Patrick  managed  to  win 
over  most  of  the  kings  to  the  Christian 
cause  His  knowledge  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage w  as  of  course  a  great  benefit  to  him 
in  all  his  undertakings  among  the  Irish 
people;  and  his  experience  of  6  years  In 
the  country  had  given  him  an  insight  Into 
the  character  of  the  people  that  he  could 
probably  not  have  learned  as  well  in 
anv  other  way. 

In  such  a  manner  did  Patrick  profit  by 
his  captivity  and  in  time  was  able  to 
turn  against  his  captors  the  forces  of 
righteousness.  So  it  has  ever  been  in 
the  ca."<e  of  captive  peoples,  and  so  it  is 
again  today. 

The  spirit  of  Patrick  r£uliates  today 
beyond  the  confines  of  Ireland  and  be- 
yond the  Irish  in  other  lands,  to  serve 
as  a  promise  of  truth  and  justice  to  all 
who  are  denied  those  rights  in  their  own 
country. 

As  a  symbolic  enemy  of  slavery,  St. 
Patrick  looms  larger  today  than  ever  be- 
fore; and,  as  always,  the  slave  master 
trembles  at  the  sound  of  his  name. 

Truly,  St.  Patrick  will  stand  as  a  hero 
of  mankind,  so  long  as  Christianity  pre- 
vails.   

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  BRADEMA3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     IRRIGATION 
AND  RECLAMATION 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas,  iir.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAILING    THE    PTC    DECISIONS    IN 
THE  TBA  CASES 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Ricord  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEJVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  15,  1961,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission announced  that  it  had  Issued 
final  cease  and  desist  orders  in  two  cases 
of  great  importance  to  gasoline  service 
station  operators.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
ceedings involving,  in  one  case,  PTC 
Docket  No.  5486,  the  Atlantic  Refining 
Co  and  the  Goodyear  Tire  li  Rubber 
Co..  and  in  the  other.  FTC  Docket  No. 
6487,  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  the  Plrestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Over  206.000  service  stations  are  vi- 
tally Interested  in  this  matter.  There- 
fore, as  chairman  of  Subcommittee  No. 
5  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  hail  and  welcome  the  fact  that 
there  Is  now  a  final  adjudication  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  declaring 
that  contracts  between  the  Nation's  two 
largest  manufacturers  of  rubb<;r  prod- 
ucts and  two  major  petroleum  corpora- 
tions under  which  the  latter  are  paid  so- 
called  override  commissions  on  the  sale 
of  TBA  items  made  by  these  manufac- 
turers to  the  lessee-dealers  who  operate 
service  stations  are  illegal  as  being  vio- 
lative of  the  antimonopoly  laws.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  two  decisions  will  serve 
as  landmark  ceises  hereafter. 

I  noted  with  considerable  interest  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  upheld 
the  hearing  examiner's  findings  that  the 
petroleum  companies  have  coerced  their 
retail  dealers  to  buy  sponsored  TBA,  thus 
giving  credence  to  the  testimony  of  the 
many  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  at  its  public  hear- 
ings over  the  past  few  years.  During  the 
subcommittee's  hearings,  testimony  was 
received  from  representatives  of  the  re- 
tail and  wholesale  segments  of  the  petro- 
leimi  industry,  who  came  from  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
charged  that  certain  major  oil  com- 
panies, through  pressure  and  through 
coercive  means,  forced  and  compelled  its 
retail  gasoline  dealers  to  handle  only 
those  TBA  items  in  their  stations 
which  are  sponsored  by  the  petroleum 
companies. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  sales  representative  is  the  one 
who  contacts  the  service  station  opera- 
tors in  connection  with  lease  renewals 
as  well  as  with  the  sale  of  his  company's 
products.  An  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous leases  for  such  service  stations  dis- 
closes that  the  matter  of  the  renewal  of 
such  leases  is  optional  only  with  the  oil 
companies.  In  that  respect,  such  agree- 
ments are  unilateral.  Thus,  in  having 
the  sales  representative  who  regularly 
calls  on  the  service  stations,  being  at  the 
same  time  in  a  position  to  tell  the  serv- 
ice station  operator  that  he,  the  oil 
company's  salesman,  could  decide 
whether  or  not  the  lease  for  a  service 
station  would  be  renewed,  is  indeed  an 
unfair  arrangement. 

From  this  it  can  readily  be  gathered 
that  the  operator  of  a  service  station 
is  vmder  a  tremendous  pressun;  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  of  such  sales  representative 
that  he  handle  the  petroleimi  com- 
pany's sponsored  TBA  items  exclusively. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  such 
small  and  independent  service  station 
operator  has  a  considerable  investment 
in  his  business  which  the  petroleum 
company  could  wipe  out  with  either 
cancellation  of  the  lease  or  refusal  to 
renew.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
the  dealer  operating  his  station  under 
a  lease  from  the  oil  company  supplier 
is  not  in  fact  independent  and  is  sub- 
ject to  control  by  the  oil  company  sup- 
plier. The  freedom  of  choice  of  the 
dealer  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  operates  his  station  is  circum- 


scribed by  the  economic  power  and 
might  of  his  oil  company  suppUer 
whether  or  not  such  power  is  specifically 
exercised  against  him. 

The  tremendous  inequality  of  econom- 
ic bargaining  power  between  the  major 
oil  companies  and  their  small  retail 
service  station  operators  can  be  gaged 
from  the  fact  that  these  corporations 
rank  among  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful in  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  petroleum  com- 
panies hold  the  means  of  economic  life ' 
or  death  of  countless  members  of  this 
segment  of  our  small  business  economy. 
Recently,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit  decided  the  case 
of  Osborn  against  Sinclair  Refining  Co. 
in  favor  of  a  service  station  operator 
whose  lease  was  canceled  because  he  did 
not  buy  enough  of  his  petroleum  com- 
pany's sponsored  TBA.  That  coiirt. 
reversing  the  district  court,  pointed  out 
that  the  pemiciousness  of  the  tie-in 
between  the  petroleum  and  rubber  com- 
panies is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
petroleum  companies  are  not  even  in  the 
business  of  selling  TBA.  This  important 
case  was  cited  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  supp>ort  of  its  decisions 
and  prior  thereto  received  considerable 
publicity  by  being  included  in  the  record 
of  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  H.R.  9894,  which 
would  have  prohibited  oil  companies 
from  acting  as  agents  and  receiving 
commissions  for  the  sale  of  tires,  bat- 
teries, and  accessories.  It  did  not  sur- 
prise me  in  the  least  that  the  top  oflQcials 
of  the  prior  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Department  of  Commerce 
were  opposed  to  this  measure  on  behalf 
of  small  business.  Fortunately,  a  more 
favorable  climate  prevails  in  all  execu- 
tive departments  now. 

Now,  we  not  only  have  an  £uljudica- 
tion  by  a  U.S.  Appellate  Court,  but  also 
have  clear  rulings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  two  cases  mentioned. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  to 
be  commended  for  being  mindful  of  the 
economic  implications  involved  and  fur- 
nishing further  evidence  that  it  adheres 
to  the  rulings  enunciated  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  the 
heart  of  our  national  economic  policy 
has  long  been  faith  in  the  value  of 
competition. 

The  decisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  plus  the  ruling  in  the  Os- 
born case,  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  the  many  problems  faced  by 
over  206.000  gasoline  retailers  in  the 
service  station  industry,  and  the  relief 
afforded  is  welcome  news  to  this  vital 
segment  of  the  American  economy. 

I  wish,  nevertheless,  to  point  out  the 
quite  obvious  fact  that  the  decision  in 
the  Osborn  case  and  the  final  cease  and 
desist  orders  of  the  FTC  are  res  judicata 
only  as  to  the  particular  parties  involved. 
Of  course,  these  decisions  furnish  a 
valuable  precedent  for  futiu^  action,  but 
they  are  binding  only  on  the  parties  to 
the  proceedings.  An  enactment  by  the 
Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
effect  of  promulgating  a  rule  for  the 
future  and,  hence,  acts  prospectively  to 
govern  future  actions. 
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I  shall  watch  with  considerable  in- 
terest what  effect  these  decisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Oommlulon  and  the  Os- 
born  case  will  have  an  petroleum  com- 
panies which  will  g\ikle  me  as  to  the 
necessity  for  considering  the  introduc- 
tion of  leirlslatlon  on  behalf  of  the  small 
businessmen  engsced  In  the  service 
station  indvistry. 


AMERICAN  CRAB  FISHERMEN  TO 
PAY  PRICE  OF  BANNINQ  MACHIN- 
ERY  EXPORT  TO  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I  read  the 
other  day  where  some  one  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  we  were  sending  Commu- 
nist Russia  some  precision  machine  tools 
which  would  not  have  been  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  national  security.  The 
shipment  was  stopped,  but  under  a  pol- 
icy of  being  kind  to  Khrushchev  and  pla- 
cating the  feelings  of  the  Soviets,  an  an- 
nouncement was  quickly  forthcoming; 
saying  that  our  Government  planned  to 
lift  a  ban  on  importation  of  Russian 
crabmeat  into  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  build  good  will,  we  have 
allowed  foreign  fish  products  to  flood  the 
American  market.  Take  the  case  of  the 
New  England  fish  industry.  It  has  been 
ruined  by  such  imports,  and  tariff  relief 
has  been  repeatedly  denied.  The  Pa- 
cific Northwest  fishermen  have  been 
called  upon  to  sacriflc  year  after  year  in 
the  interest  of  conservation.  Yet  the 
Japanese  take  American-spawned  salm- 
on without  any  regard  for  conservation 
and  then  flood  our  market. 

Now  again  the  flslilng  industry  is  di.s- 
criminated  against.  The  crab  proces- 
sors and  fishermen  of  America  will  be 
ruined  if  this  latest  move  to  admit  Rus- 
sian crab  is  true. 

I  have  strongly  protested  to  the  State 
Department  and  have,  likewise,  asked 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rino and  Fisheries  to  Investigate. 


THE   RUG-GED  NEW   FRONTIER 

Mr  DFTROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.^e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leader  of  the  New  Frontier  and  hij  col- 
leagues in  the  executive  department 
have  unanimously  cited  the  peril  to 
America  from  recession,  unemployment, 
depressed  areas,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. They  have  pledged  themselves 
not  only  to  talk  about  these  things  but 
to  correct  these  things  by  positive 
action. 

For  the  welfare  of  America  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  action  I  read  about  in  the 
press  is  not  typical  ol  the  New  Frontier 
idea  of  positive  action.    The  Washing- 


ton Evening  Star  for  March  15.  1961.  re- 
ports from  LUle.  France,  as  follows: 
WHmt  Hot'si  CAmprr  Ovocx 
LiLLi.  Franc*.  March  15  —A  New  York 
firm  has  ordered  300  meter*  la  little  more 
than  800  feet)  of  Tourcnlng  carpet  from  a 
local  factory,  utatlng  It  la  needed  for  ii»e 
at  the  White  H<juse  m  Washing'  m  The 
de*l|;n  of  the  carpet  chusen  Is  ut  oriental 
ln.<plrat!i)a  with  rf»d.  green  and  gold  un  a 
white  and  blacJc  background 

Will  thLs  carpet  purchiise  abroad 
help  end  the  admuu-stration  .s  recession? 
Will  this  purchase  of  foreign  rugs  help 
eliminate  unemployment  in  the  United 
States?  Will  it  bring  indu.strlal  activity 
to  a  depressed  area?  Will  it  help  solve 
our  balance-of-paymeiits  deficit'  How 
much  more  or  less  will  ii  cixit  than  liie 
$200,000  that  was  to  be  spent  for  a 
recreational  facility  for  military  per- 
sonnel serving  overseas  tliat  was  recent- 
ly canceled  on  the  order  of  the  intrepid 
leader  of  the  New  Frontier?  Is  this 
rug  purchase  typical  of  what  Mr.  Hodges 
meant  when  he  assured  the  southern 
textile  manufacturers  prior  to  the  No- 
vember 8  election  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration would  be  aware  of  then- 
need  for  help  agairLst  imports? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  .vagget>tion  that 
the  textile  mdiistry  representatives  not 
be  caught  napping  when  the  White 
Hou.se  attempt.s  to  puU  the  rug  out  from 
under  them. 


PROGRAM  FOR   WEEK  OF 
MARCH  20.   li>61 

Mr  H.\LLECK.  Mr  Si'eaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.;  cnrusent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  what  the  program  will 
be  for  tomorrow 

The  SPFj\KER  Is  the.-e  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  MrCORMACK  On  Monday  the 
Consent  Calendar  will  be  called  arxl 
there  will  be  seven  susi)enslon.'?.  as 
follows: 

HR  54^3  Extend  and  amend  the  Siigar 
Act 

H  J  Res  124  Puerto  Rico,  d.'bt  IlmlUtlon 
deleted. 

H.R.  5189    Income  of  foreign  -entral  b.mka 

H  R.  848  Veteritna,  provide  vix^atlonal  re- 
hablllt.i'.ion. 

H.R  4538  Veterans,  specUl  dlvldenda, 
natlDnal  ."iervlce 

H  R  1258  .^mer.d  I,nngsh(irem»T;"9  and 
Harbor    Wnrkers"    Cornpen.satlon    Art 

.S  307  Erosion  ci  ntrol,  S*in  Diego  County 
Calif 

If  time  remains  following  the  con- 
sideration of  the  above-mentioned  .sus- 
pensions and  if  a  rule  is  cranted  on  It 
from  the  Committee  on  Rule.";,  we  will 
tak«»  up  H  R.  5000,  the  armed  services 
military  construction  bill. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called  and  following  the  call  of  the 
Private  Calendar  if  the  con.<^ideratlon  of 
H.R.  5000  has  not  been  finished  It  will  be 
the  continuing  order  of  business. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  we  will  take  up 
Hil.  3935.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961. 

I  make  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later 


and  that  conference  reports  may  be 
broui-'.ht  up  at  any  time.  I  would  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  the  emergency 
farm  bill  is  now  in  conference.  We  want 
to  disix)se  of  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  report  it  out. 

Mr  HALLECK.  As  I  understand  the 
feed  grain  bill  is  still  m  conference  and 
It  Ls  not  anticipated  there  will  be  any 
action  on  it  this  week. 

.Mr.  McCOI^MACK  No.  but  should 
they  a':ree  it  will  be  brouKht  up  on 
Mon  lay 


CHiNEoE  represp:ntation  in  the 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr  JOH.\NSEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  press 
rejKirt  from  Formosa  dl.scloses  that  Pres- 
ident Keruiedy's  administration  has  re- 
pudiated a  public  statement  made  last 
week  by  Mrs   Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Our  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
General  A  vsenibly  told  a  university  audi- 
ence that  "the  vote  in  the  last  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  pointed  to  the 
fact  tliat  we  would  not  be  able  much 
longer  to  keep  up  the  Action  that  Na- 
tionalist Cliuia  represents  the  whole  of 
China." 

I  rejoice  that  the  administration  re- 
j<'ris  this  view — very  similar  to  one 
which  UN  Amba.s.sador  Adlal  Stevenson 
has  been  repeating  publicly. 

However,  I  must  add  that  thLs  admin- 
i.str.ition  obviou.sly  has  one  censorship 
rule  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Ambassador 
Stt  \en.son  and  quite  another  one  for 
Adm  Arleigh  Burke  and  the  household 
help  at  the  White  Hou.se. 

Or  Is  it  that  the  administration  is  able 
to  pair  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but 
cannot  silence  ADA.  spokesmen  at  the 
U  N  ? 


IN  THK  EVENT  OF  AN  ALL-OUT 
THER.MONUCLE^R  ATTACK  ON 
THE     UNITED    STATES 

Mr  VINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
blcxKl -chilling  war  game  was  played  at 
the  Pentagon  last  fall.  The  score 
reached  by  electronic  computors  was  100 
million  dead  Americans,  in  the  event  of 
an  all-out  thermonuclear  attack  on  U.S. 
cities. 

Pentagon  top  brass  fed  into  the  me- 
chanical brains  top-secret  facts  and  e.'stl- 
mates  of  United  States  against  Soviet 
weapons  systems.  In  a  variety  of  strate- 
gies. Tlie  computers  clicked  out  the 
grun  Information  that  most  of  our  popu- 
lation would  be  Incinerated,  or  be  cas- 


ualties of  radiation  fallout,  In  missile 
warfare  aimed  at  our  cities. 

It  Is  a  horrifying  picture. 

As  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I 
am  doing  all  in  my  power  to  see  to  It 
that  such  a  doomsday  never  arrives. 

A.-s  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  in- 
vestigating evei-y  avenue  of  thinking 
that  might  lead  to  genuine,  lasting  dis- 
armament,  with    ironclad   controls. 

As  a  private  citizen,  I  feel  it  is  my 
resix)nsibility  to  provide  for  all  Ameri- 
cans as  much  protection  as  I  possibly 
can  from  nuclear  blast  and  its  death- 
dealing  aftermath  of  fallout. 

The  same  electronic  computers  that 
ground  out  the  ghastly  estimates  also 
reported  that  more  than  half  those 
Americans  would  survive  If  vigorous  civil 
defense  measures  are  taken — and  chief 
among  those  measures  the  computers 
checked  off  construction  of  home  fallout 
shelters. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  reintroduced 
my  bill  to  stimulate  citizen  participation 
in  such  a  constructive  program. 

My  home  city  of  Rocky  River,  in  the 
23d  EHstrict  of  Ohio,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve,  pioneered  in  home 
shelter  construction.  My  State  of  Ohio 
was  the  first  In  the  Union  to  grant  tax 
exemptions  to  citizens  who  construct 
such  shelters,  or  who  improve  existing 
facilities  which  would  provide  such  pro- 
tection. 

Such  legislation  on  the  national  level 
is  highly  appropriate,  and  completely  in 
line  with  my  philosophy  of  resolving  as 
many  problems  as  possible  on  the  local 
level.  The  Mlnshall  bill  would  permit 
amortization  over  a  60-month  period  of 
certain  civil  defense  facilities.  It  does 
not  burden  the  Federal  Government  with 
new  or  vast  expenditures. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  $43 
billion  a  year  on  national  defense,  and 
another  $88  million  on  civil  defense,  it 
is  little  enough  to  offer  private  dtisens 
the  encouragement  of  a  tax  deduction  In 
providing  fallout  protection. 


A  DEPARTMENT  OP  SMALL  TOWNS 
AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  ttie 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
must  rise  to  state  my  opposition  to  a 
recent  administration  proposal  to  cre- 
ate a  Cabinet-rank  IDepartment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

While  we  all  appreciate  the  problems 
of  metropohtan  areas.  I  think  we  are 
already  overfeeding  such  sections  with 
liberal  doses  of  Federal  money.  I 
would  like  to  see  less  Federal  aid  for 
urbania,  despite  the  lure  to  the  politi- 
cians of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
voters  assembled  in  such  centers. 

We  are  already  building  city  express- 
ways with  90  percent  Federal  money;  we 
are  advancing  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram  with   huge   Federal   grants   and 


loans;  we  are  contributing  mijihtily  to 
the  home-building  industry  in  urban 
areas  through  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams; we  furnish  aid  to  the  city  air- 
ports, hospitals,  and  sewage  treatment 
plants;  we  subsidize  virtually  ev(»ry  phase 
of  urban  existence  and  the  wfiy  things 
are  gohig  I  fear  that  city  government 
win  someday  be  used  merely  t<3  process 
applications  for  Federal  aid  and  dole  out 
the  checks  sent  back  from  Washington. 
We  face  endless  growth  of  metropoli- 
tan areas  spurred  by  Federal  assistance 
programs  at  the  exp>ense  of  other  sec- 
tions. 

Now.  I  do  have  an  alternate  suggestion. 
I  propose  that  we  spend  a  little  time  and 
money  studying  what  needs  to  be  done 
for  the  small  towns  and  cities  and  for 
the  rural  sections  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  have  any  grandiose  scheme  in  mind, 
but  rather  than  give  Cabinet  rank  to 
big  cities  it  might  be  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  create  a  Cabinet-rank  De- 
partment of  Small  Towns  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs, and  I  would  favor  such  a  move. 
I  have  in  mind  some  studies  and  surveys 
by  Federal  agencies  and  departments  to 
see  what  can  be  done  for  the  small  towns 
of  America. 

Small  towns  are  truly  wonderful 
places.  They  are  green  and  pleasant. 
You  can  drive  a  few  minutes  and  be  in 
the  country  for  a  picnic,  hunting  or 
fishing.  Or  you  may  want  to  buy  some- 
thing that  is  really  "farm-fresh,"  not 
"farm-fresh"  in  the  mind  of  some  adver- 
tising copywriter. 

There  is  little  or  no  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  small  towns,  except  for  same 
ho<^lganism  on  Halloween.  There  is  no 
crime  to  speak  of,  except  when  a  visit- 
ing hoodlum  from  the  city  pays  his  re- 
q;>ects.  There  is  a  delightful  life  at  a 
pace  much  more  conducive  to  long  life 
than  all  the  medical  care  bills  passed  by 
Congress. 

And  think  of  our  national  leaders — 
where  did  they  come  from?  Small 
towns,  in  most  cases.  For  instance,  our 
Speaker  is  from  Bonham,  Tex.  Our  col- 
league and  former  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mastin] 
is  from  North  Attleboro.  Look  at  our 
committee  chairmen:  Mr.  Caitnon  is 
from  Elsberry,  Mo.,  Mr.  Vinson  from 
llilledgeville,  Ga.,  Mr.  Coolky  from 
Nashville,  N.C.,  Mr.  Spence  from  Fort 
Thomas,  Ky.,  Mr.  Aspinall  from  Pali- 
sade, Colo.,  Mr.  Harris  from  El  Dorado, 
Ark.,  Mr.  Murray  from  Jackson,  Tenn., 
Mr.  Smith  from  Broad  Run,  Va.,  and  so 
forth.    Only  five  are  from  larger  cities. 

President  Eisenhower  grew  up  in  Ab- 
ilene, Kans.;  President  Tnunan  in  In- 
d^;>endence.  Mo.  Vice  President  Nixon 
was  from  Whittier,  Calif.,  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident Johnson  fnxn  Johnson  City,  Tex. 
Of  course,  President  Kennedy  is  from  a 
big  city,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
many  national  leaders  are  from  smaller 
towns. 

Now  my  suggestion  is  that  some  of 
the  survey  exi>erts  we  have  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  go  out  and  run  some 
survejrs  in  the  small  towns.  Nothing  too 
fancy  would  be  needed,  but  I  am  sure  we 
could  turn  up  some  interesting  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  small  towns  could  play 
a  more  important  role  in  national  af- 
fairs and  in  our  national  economy. 


We  might  even  find  out  that  it  Is  smart 
business  to  locate  small  manufacturing 
plants  In  small  cities  and  towns.  We 
might  find  that  there  is  plenty  of  hous- 
ing available  in  small  towns  to  house 
workers  for  small  manufacturing  plants. 
We  might  even  find  that  there  is  no 
critical  need  for  schools,  highways,  and 
sewage-treatment  plants,  to  say  nothing 
or  airports,  jetports,  and  heliports.  We 
might  find  that  some  of  the  unemployed 
who  seek  work  fruitlessly  in  urban  areas 
could  find  regular  jobs  awaiting  them  in 
small  towns. 

I  do  not  know  what  such  surveys  would 
disclose.  But  as  an  alternative  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  already  highly 
subsidized  urban  areas,  may  I  suggest 
that  we  take  a  look  at  the  small  towns 
that  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation  for  a  century  and  a  half  and  see 
if  they  may  not  offer  at  least  a  partial 
solution  for  the  housing  gap,  the  employ- 
ment gap.  the  airport  gap,  highway  gap, 
and  other  problems  we  hear  so  much 
about. 

If  America  is  to  remain  free,  healthy, 
and  independent,  we  must  give  our  time 
and  attention  to  the  preservation  of  our 
towns  and  villages  lest  we  end  up  with 
vast,  sprawling,  metropolitan  areas  and 
lose  that  individuality  and  Independence 
which  our  forefathers  fought  so  hard  to 
preserve. 


THE  TRUTH  IS  ALL-IMPORTANT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  tiie  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12. 1961.  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Public  Affairs,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  report  that  General  Lemnltzer  has 
protested  to  Secretary  McNaznara  that  the 
ClUefs  are  being  bypassed  or  edged  out  of 
crucial  mUltary  decisions  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  simply  without  founda- 
tion. 

This  statement  was  carried  on  Mon- 
day. March  13,  in  many  of  the  news- 
p>apers  and  other  news  media  of  the 
United  States  and  probably  in  many  of 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  world. 
This  statement  was  issued  by  the  OMce 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Pub- 
lic Affairs,  because  the  public  charge 
had  been  made  previously  that  Gen. 
L.  L.  Lemnltzer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  protested  the  trans- 
fer of  control  of  spajce  development  to 
the  Air  Force. 

The  aforementioned  statement  Issued 
by  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Public  Affairs,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  half  truth.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs 
knew  or  should  have  known  the  facts 
and  he  should  not  now  try  to  cover  them 
up.  General  Lemnitzer  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  did  submit  a  statement 
dated  March  2,  1961,  in  opposition  to  the 
draft  directive  on  assignment  of  space 
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systems  development.  In  General  Lem- 
nitzer  s  reply  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense draft  directive  he  stated  that  the 
Jomt  Chiefs  did  not  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  matter  which  ac- 
cording to  him  has  far-reachmg  mih- 
tary   implications. 

General  Lemnitzer's  reply  or  memo- 
randum also  strongly  protested  the 
Department  of  Defense  draft  directive 
on  the  basis  that  such  a  move  would 
result  in  an  overall  loss  of  effectiveness 
through  the  failure  to  utilize  the  full 
potential  of  our  total  defense  resources 

The  OflBce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Public  Affairs,  by  semantics  is 
seeking  to  deny  to  the  public  the  facts ; 
facts  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  The 
release  of  Sunday.  March  12.  by  the 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Sylvester  is  a  clear-cut  distortion. 

This  deliberate  attempt  to  gloss  over 
the  true  facts  is  difficult  to  understand 
when  on  Tuesday.  Miurch  14.  Mr  Edward 
R.  Murrow.  the  new  Director  of  the 
US.  Information  Agency,  categorically 
stated  the  United  States  must  tell  the 
truth  both  to  Americans  and  to  the 
world.  On  this  date  Mr  Murrow  lec- 
tured Members  of  the  Senate  on  com- 
plete frankness  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  suggest  that  this  honorable 
approach  be  conveyed  or  tran.smitted 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Public  Affairs.  He  should  follow  tlie 
same  guidelines  in  the  future  even 
though  his  Office  did  not  do  so  in  this 
specific  case. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAMON 
MAOSAYSAY 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  e.xtcnd 
my  remarits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17.  1957.  President  Matjsaysay  of 
the  Philippines  was  killed  when  his  air- 
plane crashed  in  the  Province  of  Cebu. 
Because  the  House  will  not  be  in  session 
tomorro'v  I  rise  at  this  time  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  President  Magsaysay  who  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  close  United  States- 
Philippine  ties,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
democratic  process,  and  an  outstanding 
leader  of  free  Asia. 

In  these  days  when  the  course  of  world 
history  is  clouded  by  inflamed  passions 
and  false  dogma,  it  is  therefore  fittincr 
that  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  of  our  time  who  saw 
his  way  clearly.  Ramon  Magsay.-say  pur- 
sued the  twin  goals  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence with  a  vision  and  a  valor 
that  entitles  him  to  a  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  freemen  everywhere. 

It  was  4  years  ago  that  a  stunned  and 
shocked  world  learned  of  the  tragic 
death  of  the  great  Philippine  leader  On 
March  17,  1957,  the  plane  carrying  him 
on  one  of  his  many  missions  crashed  into 
a  mountainside  in  Cebu.  The  loss  was 
felt  everywhere.  But  most  especially, 
the    loss   was   felt   by    those    who    had 


learned    from    personal    experience    the 
value  of  liberty. 

Ramon  Magsaysay  will  be  remembered 
because  he  championed  liberty  by  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  masses  of  his 
people  He  wa.s  convinced  that  only  a 
people  liberated  from  iKiioranre.  poverty, 
and  abuse  are  a  people  able  to  enjoy  a 
real  freedom.  In  the  words  of  Carlo.s 
Roraulo,  "he  championed  liberty,  not 
w:th  words,  but  in  flaming  action,"  risk- 
ing his  life  m  war  as  a  yuerriUa  leader 
Later,  as  a  Secretary  of  Defense  he 
fought  an  alien  ideolo/y  m  the  .swamps 
and  in  the  hills  of  the  F'hilippine.s 

Ramon  Mausay.say's  greatest  achieve- 
ment. It  has  been  said,  was  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  respected  menib<>r  of  the 
community  of  nations.  Like  the  ureal 
leaders  of  all  time,  in  whatever  land,  he 
manajjed  to  transmit  his  own  passion  for 
work  and  sacrifice  to  his  people  A  true 
son  of  the  barrios,  he  understood  the 
ambitions  and  aspirations  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  countrymen.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  better  this  way  of  life  Reset- 
tlement programs,  land  reform,  atirirul- 
tural  credit  facilities,  community  devel- 
opment, education,  and  .social  secut  ity 
were  some  of  the  mea.>ures  he  advanced 
durini?  his  brief  tenure  as  President  of 
the  Philippines 

But  Ramon  Matrsaysay  was  more  than 
a  tireless  administrator  and  i-reat  pa- 
triot In  his  view,  liberty  was  a  need 
of  all  men.  It  Ls  worth  remembering 
that  it  was  in  Manila  under  his  auspices, 
that  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  was 
sitfned  and  the  Paciflr  Ch.irter  pro- 
claimed. Again,  when  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  was  consolidatink'  its  hard-won 
independence,  the  Philippine  people,  un- 
der President  Maesaysay.  launched 
Operation  Brotherhood,  a  proMiram  de- 
signed  by  Asians  to  help  Asians 

National  independence  is  variously  de- 
fined these  days,  but  I'd  like  to  read  now 
a  definition  that  Ma^'saysay  eave  in  a 
memorable  speech  delivered  on  the  10th 
anniversary  of  Philippine  independence 
The  words  are  often  quoted,  but  I  think 
they  bear  repetition      He  said: 

On  s»ner,tl  occasions  In  recfnt  ni>i.t>i,  I 
h.ae  ur»;ed  our  people  toward  greater  ex- 
prps-sion  nf  what  I  have  called  ptiFltlve  na- 
tUnmllsm  Actually  I  could  Just  a.s  accu- 
rately say  true  nationalism  For  example.  I 
see  no  real  patruitlc  or  CLinstructlvp  CDiitrihu- 
tlon  from  those  who  resurrect  burled  eiu-mies 
or  revive  dead  is.sues.  from  those  who  sneer 
af  the  wrth  or  validity  of  our  national  m.-^tl- 
tutlons  or  culture,  from  iho.ce  who  try  to 
Impr:.*!'!!!  u.«  behind  a  wall  of  suspicion,  dls- 
tni.s'  and  hatred  "f  the  outside  world,  from 
thoiie  who  would  have  us  follow  a  jv>Mcy  of 
synlca.  expediency  Honest  and  fearless  crit- 
icism should  be  weli-.med  as  a  healthy 
manirest.^t;oii  of  demricr.K  y.  but  we  should 
insist  :h  It  It  be  presented  soberly,  based 
upon  evidence,  and  arcoinp.iiued  by  a  cun- 
I'.ructive  alterna'ive. 

True  natl  in.iUsm — 

He  concluded — 

is  that  which  seeks,  dlacloees.  and  cultivates 
what  la  g(X)d  In  the  community  and  the  na- 
tion, knowing  that  the  stronger  growth  of 
what  Is  gcKxl  will  choice  out  the  weeds  of 
what  Is  bad. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  great  man 
and  a  great  leader.     He  was,  It  seems  to 


me.  the  champion  of  the  free  Individual 
in  a  free  society.  The  liberty  that  he 
esix)used  and  defended  was  that  to  which 
all  of  us  aspire. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE— MES- 

SAGE  FROM    THE   PRESIDENT  OF 
THE     UNITED     STATES     (H      DOC 
NO     109' 

ITie  SPE-^KER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.'\urirulture.  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

In  the  Conpress  of  the  United  States 

In  recent  times,  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  American  agricul- 
ture in  terms  of  distress  and  failure,  as 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  and  a  depres- 
.sant  on  th.e  economy  But  this  is  only 
one  part  of  the  picture.  As  the  pro- 
vider of  our  focKl  and  fiber,  American 
a'-;riculture  is  a  highly  successful  and 
hi  hly  efficient  industry  In  no  other 
rountry.  and  at  no  other  time  in  the 
history  of  our  own  farm  economy,  have 
.so  many  people  been  so  well  provided 
w  itii  such  abundance  and  variety  at  such 
low  real  cost 

Nor  IS  this  bounty  confined  to  our  own 
people  We  are  today  the  world's  largest 
»xporter  of  food  iuid  fiber  Seventy  per- 
cent of  the.se  exports  are  sales  for  dol- 
lars, one  of  the  principal  bulwarks  of 
our  expoit  trade  The  other  30  percent 
is  made  available  under  special  programs 
to  promote  economic  development 
abroad  and  to  relieve  luiniuT  and  suffer- 
uvK — efforts  that  are  fimdamental  to 
our  world  leadership  and  security. 

In  short,  our  farmers  deserve  praise, 
not  condemnation;  and  their  efficiency 
should  be  a  cause  for  gratitude,  not 
something  for  which  they  are  penalized 
For  their  very  efficiency  and  productivity 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  distress  in  Amer- 
ican auricultuie  which — while  it  repre- 
.senls  only  a  part  of  the  picture — con- 
stitutes that  part  to  which  our  efforts 
must  be  devoted  The  steady  and  con- 
tinuing' decline  in  income  has  been  most 
serious  for  the  7  million  people  engaged 
m  farming  operations,  and  substand- 
ard conditions  on  the  farms — which  are 
.so  imi)ortant  to  our  economy — lead  di- 
rectly to  substandard  conditions  in  all 
sei^menls  of  the  national  economy 
Farming  remain.s  our  largest  industry — 
it  employs  12  times  as  many  people  as 
work  in  steel  and  9  times  as  many  as  in 
th''  automobile  industry.  It  employs, 
m  fact,  more  people  than  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, public  utilities  and  the  trans- 
portation indu.  try  combined.  Tlie 
farmer  is  a  coa^umer  as  well  as  a  pro- 
ducer, and  other  economic  groups  are 
affected  by  the  continued  drop  in  farm 
purchasini,'  power.  Some  S40  billion  is 
spent  each  year  for  production  goods  and 
services  needed  on  our  farms  and  for 
the  consumer  goods  used  by  farm  fam- 
ilies Six  million  people  are  employed 
in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
the  supplies  that  farmers  use.  Each 
year  farm  families  spend  from  $2.5  to 
$3  billion  for  new  automobiles,  trucks, 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery;  and 
$3  5    billion    for    fuel,    lubricants,    and 


maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  and  ma- 
chinery. It  is  deeply  in  the  interest  of 
all  Americans  that  our  agriculture  be  not 
only  progressive  but  prosperous. 

Yet  as  our  farm  families  enter  the 
1960's.  their  Incomes  are  lower  relative 
to  the  rest  of  our  population  than  at  any 
time  since  the  1930's.  Although  there 
has  been  a  continuous  rise  in  consumer 
prices  during  the  past  10  years,  farm 
income  has  steadily  declined.  Abun- 
dant production  has  filled  our  bins  and 
warehotiscs,  but  1  out  of  10  American 
households  have  diets  so  Inadequate  that 
they  fall  below  two-thirds  of  the  stand- 
ard nutrition  requirements. 

These  paradoxes  are  of  concern  to  all 
of  us — the  fanner,  the  taxpayer,  and  the 
consumer.  They  affect  the  vitality  of 
our  Nation,  the  strength  of  our  most 
basic  industry,  agriculttire,  and  the 
economic  health  of  every  community  In 
the  land. 

Much  of  the  current  problem  results 
from  four  factors: 

First.  The  inability  of  millions  of 
separate  producers  to  control  either  out- 
put or  price  of  their  products.  Acting 
individually  the  farmer  can  neither  plan 
hi."?  production  to  meet  modem  require- 
ments, and  shift  away  from  commodities 
for  which  there  Is  limited  demand,  nor 
bargain  effectively  for  a  fair  return. 

Second.  A  technological  revolution  In 
agricultural  production,  which  Is  still 
underway,  that  has  resulted  in  generally 
increased  yield  from  a  reduced  input  of 
acreage  and  manpower — so  that  today 
each  farmer  produces  the  food  and  fiber 
necessary  for  25  people,  while  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  each  farmer  produced 
the  food  and  fiber  for  only  7  people. 

Third.  A  faulty  system  of  distribution. 
which  allows  one-half  of  the  people  of 
the  free  world  to  suffer  from  malnutri- 
tion at  the  very  same  time  oiur  surpluses 
have  reached  a  F>oint  where  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  storage  facilities  has 
become  a  real  problem. 

Fourth.  The  steady  and  continued  In- 
crease in  farm  costs.  The  av^'age  farm 
requires  an  investment  of  $36,000.  The 
farmer's  interest  costs  have  Increased 
over  300  percent  in  the  past  decade. 
His  equipment  costs  have  increased  75 
percent. 

The  solution  lies  not  so  much  In  severe 
restrictions  upon  our  talent  to  produce 
as  upon  proper  channeling  of  oiu:  abun- 
dance into  more  effective  and  expanded 
uses.  American  agricultural  abundance 
can  be  forged  into  both  a  significant  In- 
strument of  foreign  policy  and  a  weapon 
against  domestic  hardship  and  hunger. 
It  is  no  less  our  purpose  to  instu'e  that 
the  farm  family  that  produced  this 
wealth  will  have  a  parity  in  Income  and 
equality  in  opportunity  with  urban  fami- 
lies— for  the  family  farm  should  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  as  a  basic  American 
institution. 

Our  intention  is  to  accomplish  these 
goals  while  eventually  reducing  the  cbat 
of  our  programs  to  the  taxpayer.  This 
cnn  be  accomplished  in  part  because  It  is 
cheaper  to  use  our  agricultural  products 
than  to  store  them.  Present  storage 
costs  total  over  $500  million  a  year  or 
$14  million  every  day. 

But  it  must  also  be  our  purpose  to  see 
that  farm  products  return  a  fair  Income 


because  they  are  fairly  priced.  No  farm 
program  should  exploit  the  consumer. 
But  neither  can  it  sudsldize  the  con- 
stmier  at  the  cost  of  subnormal  incomes 
to  the  farmer.  We  cannot  tolerate  sub- 
standard conditions  on  the  farm  any 
more  than  we  can  in  industry.  A  fair 
return  is  a  necessity  for  labor,  capital, 
and  management  in  industry.  It  is 
equally  necessary  for  those  who  produce 
our  food  and  fiber. 

It  must  be  oiu:  purpose  to  provide  an 
agricultural  program  that  will  eventu- 
ally eliminate  the  vaust  farm  surpluses 
that  overhang  the  market  and  overbur- 
den the  economy;  that  will  permit  ef- 
fective economies  of  administration; 
that  will  recognize  the  right  of  the  con- 
sumer to  fair  prices;  and  that  will  permit 
the  farmer  to  receive  a  fair  return  for 
his  labor.  This  will  be  neither  simple 
nor  easy.  It  will  require  the  coopera- 
tion and  effort  of  the  farmer,  govern- 
ment, and  the  urban  dweller.  But  the 
alternative  is  not  alone  a  substandard 
rural  economy — it  is  a  weakened  natiorx. 

I.    A    WtDKB     KANCK    OT    TOOLS    TO     BOOST    FA£M 
INCOMK 

This  administration's  studies  to  date 
on  how  to  meet  our  responsibilities  in 
agriculture  have  led  us  to  the  following 
conclusions: 

There  is  no  single  farm  problem,  and 
no  single  solution.  Each  commodity 
requires  a  somewhat  different  approach. 

Swift  and  frequent  changes  in 
weather,  acreage,  yield,  and  interna- 
tional market  conditions  requires  Fed- 
eral programs  alert  and  sensitive  to 
change. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now 
equipped  with  broad  responsibilities  for 
the  maintenance  of  farm  income.  In 
order  to  fully  and  effectively  meet  these 
responsibilities  he  has  had  authority  to 
set  and  adjust  the  level  of  support  prices, 
set  the  level  and  terms  of  loans,  pre- 
scribe acreage  allotments,  specify  con- 
servation payments,  establish  marketing 
agreements  and  orders,  and  take  other 
steps  to  adjust  supplies  and  protect  the 
prices  and  incomes  of  farmers.  But 
these  powers  have  not  been  fully  em- 
ployed in  recent  years;  and  neither 
are  they  sufficiently  flexible  for  all 
contingencies. 

I  am  deeply  concerned — and  I  believe 
the  Congress  shares  that  concern,  along 
with  most  of  our  constmiers.  taxpayers, 
and  the  farmers  themselves — that  our 
farm  program  is  drifting  Into  a  chaotic 
state,  piling  up  surpluses,  penalizing  ef- 
ficiency, rewarding  inertia  and  noncom- 
pliance, and  constantly  being  torn  and 
weakened  by  disputes  and  conflicting 
pressures.  This  is  not  a  situation  that 
can  be  ended  by  any  one  sweeping  act 
of  mstglc.  It  will  require  diligent  study, 
hard  work,  imaginative  initiative,  and 
sound  constructive  leadership.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  decline  in  farm  income 
and  the  drift  in  farm  policy  can  both 
be  gradually  reversed  by  the  program  I 
recommend. 

Tills  will  require  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  make  full  and  effective  use 
of  all  the  resrKjnslbilities  now  reposed  in 
him,  and  that  the  Congress  establish 
guidelines  to  enable  the  administration 
to  exercise  responsible  leadership  in  con- 


sultation with  those  farmers  most  con- 
cerned in  establishing  soiuid  programs 
for  each  commodity  for  which  they  are 
needed. 

A  generation  ago  Congress  enacted  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to 
place  in  the  executive  branch  the  au- 
thority for  a  tariff-by-tariff  approach 
that  could  be  more  effectively  and  equi- 
tably handled  there  instead  of  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  The  Reorganization 
Act  similarly  shifted  the  initiative  in 
that  complex  field  to  the  executive 
branch.  Now  agriculture  needs  a  com- 
modity-by-commodity approach,  fitting 
each  program  to  the  pertinent  problemS, 
initiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  Presidential  direction,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  farmers  voting  in 
referenda  and  to  final  review  by  the 
Congress. 

The  authority  Congress  has  previously 
granted  to  the  Secretary  for  the  man- 
agement of  farm  supply  and  the  stabili- 
zation of  farm  income  requires  addi- 
tional adjustment.  A  variety  of  gaps 
must  be  filled  before  all  necessary  ad- 
ministrative tools  are  available  for  every 
commodity.  I  am  therefore  asking  the 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  to  be  sub- 
mitted shortly  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Enabling  Amendments  Act 
of  1961,  covering  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937,  which  now  authorizes 
marketing  orders  for  milk,  certain  fn;its 
and  vegetables,  tobacco,  soybeans,  and 
some  specialized  cropra,  should  be 
amended  to  permit  marketing  orders  to 
be  used  for  a  wider  range  of  commodi- 
ties, to  make  it  more  fiexible  in  dealing 
with  commodities  for  which  a  national 
or  area  program  may  be  devised,  and  to 
permit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  pro- 
ducers and  acceptance  of  the  Congress 
as  noted  below,  the  establishment  of 
quotas  and  allotments  for  individual 
producers.  This  will  enable  the  valuable 
tool  of  the  marketing  order  to  be  ex- 
tended and  combined  with  effective  pro- 
duction control  where  the  latter  is  es- 
sential. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  should  be  amended  to  permit 
supply  adjustment  through  marketing 
quotas  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
for  which  quotas  might  be  most  effec- 
tive in  achieving  our  goals  and  subject 
to  affirmative  approval  by  producers  and 
acceptance  of  the  Congress  as  indicated 
below.  Quotas  should  be  authorized 
either  in  quantitative  terms — pounds, 
bushels,  or  bales — or  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction for  individual  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments. This  will  iiLsure  effective  sup- 
ply adjustment  where  this  is  indicated 
under  proper  safeguards.  Such  adjust- 
ment in  turn  is  our  best  assurance 
against  excessive  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

3.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  should 
be  modified  to  permit,  subject  to  similar 
producer  approval  "s^fid.  congressional  ac- 
ceptance, the  method  of  supporting  pro- 
ducer income  that  is  most  appropriate 
to  the  competitive  and  international  po- 
sition of  the  commodity,  the  nature  of 
the  supply  adjustment  needed,  and  econ- 
omy to  the  taxpayer.  There  shoxild  be 
authorization  of  compensatory  pasrments 
as  well  as  commodity  loans,  commodity 
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purchases,  diversion  proerams.  incentive 
payments,  and  export  payments  as  cir- 
cumstances require.  All  of  these  meas- 
ures, properly  safeguarded  as  to  use. 
have  proven  their  value  in  practice  and 
are  essential  if  the  programs  are  to  be 
adjusted  to  needs  of  Individual  com- 
modities. As  a  part  of  payment  pro- 
grams the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  authorized  to  make  payments 
in  kind  in  cases  where  producers  prefer 
such  payments  and  where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  goal  of  reduction  of 
available  stocks  makes  such  payments 
feasible. 

4.  The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act  of  1936  should  be 
amended  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  farmer  advisory  com- 
mittees for  every  commodity  or  group  of 
related  commodities  for  which  a  new 
supply  adjustment  program  is  planned. 
Members  of  the  committees  would  be 
elected  by  the  producers  of  the  com- 
modities involved  or  their  appropriate 
representatives.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  they  would 
be  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
considering  and  recommending  individ- 
ual commodity  programs.  To  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
work  and  consultation  necessary  for  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
sound  proposals,  the  bill  should  author- 
ize the  payment  of  expenses  for  the 
members  of  these  farmer  committees. 

In  order  to  insure  effective  farmer 
participation  in  the  administration  of 
farm  programs  on  the  local  level,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  being  di- 
rected to  revitalize  the  county  and  local 
farmer  committee  system  and  to  recom- 
mend such  amendments  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  such  farmer  partici- 
pation. 

5.  Programs  formulated  in  accord- 
asice  with  the  enabling  legislation  here 
proposed  and  involving  controls  over 
production  and  marketing  should  not  go 
into  effect  until  approved  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
under  regularly  authorized  voting  pro- 
cedures and  there  should  be  legislation 
to  this  end.  Such  voting  will  be  after 
full  opportunity  for  debate  and  discus- 
sion and  will  insure  that  the  producers 
of  no  conunodlty  will  be  asked  to  accept 
programs  to  which  they  have  not  given 
str<xig  afQrmative  approval. 

6.  All  comprehensive  programs  pre- 
pared under  existing  and  requested  au- 
thority will  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  le.ss 
than  60  days  before  taking  effect.  If 
within  the  60-day  period  the  program  is 
rejected  by  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
the  program  will  not  go  into  effect. 
Thus  no  agricultural  program  will  be 
adopted  If  It  is  regarded  adversely  by  a 
majority  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Agricultural  programs  must  always  in- 
volve an  effort  to  take  the  best  of  the 
available  alternatives.  Our  task,  build- 
ing on  past  experience  and  present  au- 
thority, is  to  find  a  simple  and  rapid 
accommodation  to  changing  circum- 
stances which  is  both  effective  and  con- 
sistent with  our  democratic  traditions 


I  believe  that  the  present  propovsals  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  these 
goals. 

II     EXPANDING  THE   fSE  O*  OVK  PAKM 

ABUNDANCE 

A     TO    IMPROVE    DISTKIBUTION    AND    .NlTRITlf'N 

AT     HOME 

We  have  already  taken  a  number  of 
steps  toward  greater  utilization  of  our 
agricultural  abundance  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  I  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  increase  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  surplus 
food  distribution  to  the  needy:  and  un- 
der this  program  the  amuunt  of  food  go- 
ing to  each  needy  family  has  already 
been  doubled.  In  addition,  pilot  food 
stamp  proeram.s  are  belnc  launched  in 
eight  areas  to  provide  emergency  aid 
where  the  distress  is  particularly  acute 
These  pilot  plans  will  furnish  operating 
experience  nece.ssary  for  our  determina- 
tion of  the  most  effective  kind  of  food 
allotment  program 

To  improve  further  our  system  of  dis- 
tribution I  recommend 

1  An  expansion  of  the  school  lunch 
program,  with  the  mcrea.se  going  to 
those  schools  providing  a  high  propor- 
tion of  free  lunches  because  of  the  high 
level  of  un^imployment  m  their  localitie.s, 
and  with  a  change  in  the  allocation  for- 
mula to  include,  in  addition  to  school 
age  population  and  per  capita  income, 
the  number  of  children  who  actually  re- 
ceive school  lunches  In  Uns  way  the 
best  possible  nutrition  will  be  made 
available  to  every  school  child,  regard- 
le.ss  of  the  economic  condition  of  his 
family  or  ;iis  local  school  dl.strict 

2.  Extension  and  improvement  of  the 
special  school  milk  program.  Existing 
authorizat.on  for  this  program  expires 
June  30.     No  lapse  should  be  permitted 

B     TO   IMimoVE    NcmiTIOIf   AMONG    NEEDY 
PEOPLES  ABROAD 

We  have  barely  begun  to  explore  tJie 
ways  in  whicii  our  abundance  can  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
around  thi.'  world,  and  contribute  to  the 
well-being  and  stability  of  undeveloped 
nations  w.aose  peoples  eye  our  .storage 
stockpiles  Aith  hungiT  dissatisfaction.  I 
have  already  dispatched  a  series  of  mis- 
sions to  such  areas  to  ascertain  how  we 
can  best  u.'-e  our  food  m  a  helpful  fashion 
In  addition,  I  ask  the  Congre.ss: 

1  As  previou.sly  requested,  to  author- 
ize an  additional  $2  billion  for  this  cal- 
endar yea.-  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Tiade  Development  and  A.ssistance 
Act  of  19c4.  which  permits  the  sale  for 
local  curri-ncies  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  The  need  for  this  legus- 
lation  is  urgent,  for  the  funds  now  avail- 
able und  'r  this  title  are  virtually 
exhausted  Until  Congie.ss  act,s  we  will 
be  unable  to  process  new  requests  now 
coming  in  from  friendly  goverimients. 

2  To  extend  and  expand  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  for  a  period  of  5  years  Un- 
less there  is  some  assurance  of  a  con- 
tinuing program  we  can  neither  make 
the  advance  plans  best  suited  to  an  ef- 
fective instrument  of  foreign  p>olicy  nor 
gage  its  long-term  effect  upon  our  do- 
mestic program.  Title  I  sales  should  be 
authorized  at  a  higher   level;    and  our 


contributions  of  food  and  fiber  to  volun- 
tary agencies  such  as  CARE  for  use 
abroad  should  be  liberalized. 

C      IMPKOVCD    RESEAJICH 

We  should  not  only  continue  our  re- 
.search  activities  directed  toward  better 
production  and  lower  costs,  but  we  must 
expand  research  into  marketing,  nutri- 
tion, and  especially  utilization.  Today 
approximately  two-thirds  of  our  agricul. 
tural  research  is  directed  toward  im- 
proved production  and  only  one-third 
toward  utilization.  Yet  these  small  ex- 
penditures have  resulted  in  the  past  in 
developing  such  items  as  frozen  orange 
juice,  potato  flakes,  and  other  foods 
which  have  vastly  increased  food  de- 
mand and  made  possible  the  use  of  an 
estimated  500  million  pounds  of  addi- 
tional animal  fats  m  livestock  feed,  an 
additional  250  million  pounds  of  addi- 
tional animal  fats  in  the  manufacture  of 
plastics,  and  an  additional  800,000  bales 
of  cotton  for  washable  cotton  fabrics. 
The  proportion  of  our  effort  directed  at 
food  and  fiber  utilization  should  be  m- 
creased 

In  addition.  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  survey  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  our  Nation  and  to  formu- 
late plans  for  helping  achieve  optimum 
nutrition  goals  for  all  Americans.  The 
Secretary  and  the  Food  for  Peace  Direc- 
tor have  already  initiated  a  study  of  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  other  free  coun- 
tries. With  completion  of  these  studies 
we  will  be  in  a  p>osition  to  press  forward 
vigorously  to  eliminate  malnutrition  and 
starvation  as  a  common  experience. 

D      EXPANDTD    EXPORTS 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  all  other  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  intensify  our  efforts  to  expand 
dollar  sales  of  agricultural  products 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's  as- 
signment of  market  promotion  special- 
ists and  agricultural  attaches  to  critical 
areas  will  be  encouraged.  This  will 
strengthen  our  overseas  programs  of 
trade  fair  exhibits  and  trade  centers, 
improve  information  services  and  mar- 
ket news  to  the  United  States  trade,  and 
.supply  us  with  vitally  needed  Informa- 
tion about  agricultural  developments 
abroad  and  the  competition  our  products 
face  in  world  markets 

In  our  progress  toward  a  trade  liberal- 
ization program,  there  has  been  a 
marked  lag  in  convincing  other  nations 
to  reduce  barriers  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts E.specially  at  this  tune,  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to 
gain  acce.ss  for  more  of  our  agricultural 
products  to  the  markets  of  foreign  coun- 
tries 

III      ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    COOPERATIVES 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  farmers 
can  mcrea.se  their  bargaining  power  and 
thus  remedy  to  some  extent  their  weak- 
ness in  the  marketplace  is  through  the 
effective  operation  of  their  own  cooper- 
atives. 

To  this  end  I  recommend  legislation 
to  reaffirm  and  protect  the  right  of 
fai-mers  to  act  toigether  through  their 
cooperatives  In  the  processing  and  mar- 
keting of  their  products,  the  purchasing 


of  supplies,  and  the  furnishing  of  nec- 
essary services.  This  legislation  should 
specifically  permit  farmers'  cooperatives 
to  purchase,  acquii-e,  and  build  process- 
ing plants  and  related  facilities  and  to 
merge  with  other  cooperatives  so  long 
as  such  activities  do  not  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  or  sulxstantially  lessen  com- 
petition. 

IV.    LOW   INCOME    FAKICS 

In  those  areas  where  farms  are  pre- 
dominantly in  the  lowest  income  group, 
entire  rural  communities  have  suffered 
severe  economic  damage.  The  small 
businesses  are  liquidating,  the  commu- 
nity facllitie."  are  deteriorating,  and  com- 
munity institutions  are  weakened. 
These  present  a  special  problem. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Congress  is 
needed  by  farmers  as  urgently  as  it  is 
needed  In  cities  and  towns.  I  reiterate 
my  urgent  recommendation  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  thus 
enhance  the  resouices  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  he  mobilizes 
all  the  services  available  to  him.  such  as 
PR  A.  RE  A.  Forest  and  Extension  Serv- 
ices, to  assist  in  the  development  of  bet- 
ter levels  of  living,  better  income  oppor- 
tunities, and  better  communities  In  our 
rural  depressed  areas. 

v.    FAKM    CEKOIT    AND    KKA 

One  of  the  features  of  modem  agricul- 
ture that  poses  an  increasing  problem 
to  farmers,  especitdly  during  periods  of 
low  income,  is  the  need  for  increased 
capital  investment,  accompanied  by  the 
high  cost  of  credit. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  liberalize  and  extend  the  lend- 
ing operations  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  so  that  any  needy  farmer 
can  obtain  loans  for  operating  capital 
and  for  farm  home  improvements  at  low 
cost,  and  I  recommend  that  the  present 
legislation  be  amended  to  permit  farm 
Improvement  loans  to  y*  secured  either 
by  mortgages  or  by  other  acceptable 
forms  of  security. 

I  have  further  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  initiate  two  measures 
that  will  encourage  the  storage  of  grain 
on  the  farm  and  strengthen  economic 
activity  in  farming  areas: 

(a)  Modifying  present  farm  credit 
regulations  to  permit  farmers  to  borrow 
up  to  95  percent  (instead  of  the  present 
80  percent  limit )  of  the  cost  of  materials 
for  building  farm  storage  facilities  and 
equipment;  and 

'  b )  Guaranteeing  that  farmers  will  be 
able  to  earn  2  full  years'  storage  pay- 
ments for  continuing  to  store  1960  crop 
wheat,  corn,  and  grain  sorghimi,  and  at 
least  1  year's  storage  payments  for  con- 
tinuing to  store  other  1960  9rops. 

The  loans  are  for  5  years  at  an  interest 
rate  of  4  percent.  The  effect  of  this 
directive  will  be  to  mcrease  the  demand 
for  steel,  wood,  and  other  building  ma- 
terials, to  procure  the  additional  farm 
storage  needed  for  1960  crops,  and  to 
place  an  estimated  $40  million  in  credit 
funds  in  the  rural  economy  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  have  also  directed  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  original  Intent  and 


purpose  of  that  program,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  advance  agriculture  through- 
out the  Nation.  Over  95  percent  of  our 
farms  now  have  electricity.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done.  There  are  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  for  addi- 
tional power.  Only  one-third  of  our 
farms  have  modem  telephone  installa- 
tions. The  cooperatives  which  so  suc- 
cessfully brought  light  and  power  to  the 
farm  can  make  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  the  continued  development  of 
our  rural  communities. 

VI.  FOREST  RISOITHCES 

One  of  our  most  important  natural  re- 
sources, and  one  of  our  most  neglected, 
is  our  forest  land. 

We  need  to  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  improvement  of  the  256  million  acres 
of  small,  privately  owned  farm  wood- 
land^ and  other  small  forests.  This  is 
an  important  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy  in  which  the  rate  of  progress 
and  production  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Yet  here  is  a  crop  which  is  not  in  sur- 
plus and  to  which  many  farmers  should 
turn,  for  their  benefit  and  the  Nation's. 
If  our  grandchildren  are  to  have  only 
the  same  continuous  supply  of  timber 
products  as  we  now  have,  growth  of 
timber  on  these  farm  woodlots  and  other 
small  holdings  will  have  to  be  doubled 
within  the  next  40  years.  To  insure  ade- 
quate forest  resources  in  the  future  by 
soimd.  eflfective  programs  relating  to 
privately  owned  woodlands  as  well  as 
our  national  forests,  the  following  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  measures 
are  needed: 

1.  Rejuvenate  the  Forest  Service's 
long-range  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  our  national 
forests — a  program  already  returning 
substantial  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
and  designed  eventually  to  return  $500 
million  a  year.  Accompanying  meas- 
ures were  requested  in  my  earUer  mes- 
sage on  resources. 

2.  Accelerate,  through  a  larger  Fed- 
eral grant,  the  present  Federal-State 
cooperative  assistance  program  to  farm 
and  small  forest  owners  for  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  forestry  techniques. 

3.  Expand  tree  planting  funds,  in  or- 
der to  make  productive  50  million  acres 
that  will  not  restock  naturally  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  to  increase  the 
timber  stand  on  another  100  million 
acres. 

4.  Increase  protection  against  losses 
caused  by  fire,  forest  insects,  and  tree 
diseases.  The  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  burden  in  preventing  and 
controlling  forest  fires  has  not  been  met, 
even  though  the  States  contribute  the 
greater  share. 

5.  Elmphasize  our  incentive  cost- 
sharing  programs  with  owners  for  tree 
planting,  timber  stand  improvement, 
and  certain  other  practices  under  the 
agricultural  conservation  program. 

6.  Expand  forestry  research,  too  long 
neglected. 

7.  Encourage  the  establishment  of 
management  and  marketing  forest 
cooperatives. 

Vn.    son.    AND    WATEB    CONSEBVATION 

We  have  so  taken  soil  conservation 
for  granted  in  this  generation  that  we 
forget  it  is  a  task  which  is  barely  under- 


way. By  June  30,  1960,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  had  helped  1,301.450 
farmers  and  ranchers  to  complete  basic 
conservation  plans  and  an  additional 
500,000  were  being  assisted.  But  this 
represents  only  27  percent  of  all  farms 
and  ranches  in  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  im- 
portant job  remains  to  be  done. 

I  am  requesting  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  accelerate 
this  program  for  permanent  soil  con- 
servation practices  and  to  increase  our 
efforts  for  small  watersheds  as  well. 
These  smaller  projects,  now  being 
planned  and  developed,  may  well  hold 
the  key  to  our  futiure  water  and  soil 
requirements  at  a  time  of  rapidly  grow- 
ing population. 

CONCLUSION 

The  measures  I  have  recommended 
are  not  directed  solely  to  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  farmer.  Nor  are  they  simple 
prescriptions  for  Federal  assistance  to 
a  harried  segment  of  our  population. 
Rather  they  are  directed  toward  broad 
goals  of  achieving  agricultxiral  produc- 
tion geared  to  meet  needs  for  food  and 
fiber  at  home  and  in  the  free  world,  un- 
der programs  that  will  enable  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  to  earn  a  fair  income. 

We  cannot  expect  to  solve  the  farm 
problem  in  a  day  or  in  a  year,  or  per- 
haps even  in  this  administration.  But 
we  can  and  must  adopt  a  new  approach 
based  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  goals 
we  seek,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
problems  involved,  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  solve  these  problems  and  at- 
tain these  goals. 

The  bills  I  have  suggested  will  be  de- 
bated smd  discussed  in  terms  of  general 
administration  policies  and  powers. 
Various  portions  will  imdoubtedly  be 
challenged  as  restrictive  upon  the  farm- 
er or  inconsistent  with  complete  free- 
dom in  the  market.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  objectives  of  these  programs 
will,  when  accomplished,  provide  for  a 
reasonable  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  They  will  eliminate  the  hard- 
ship and  suffering  which  inadequate  re- 
turns force  upon  so  many  of  our  farm 
families;  they  will  reduce  our  surpluses 
to  manageable  proportions;  they  will  re- 
lieve the  taxpayer  of  the  unnecessary 
drain  upon  the  Federal  budget;  they  will 
spur  our  national  economy,  and  they  will 
assure  the  consumer  of  stable  price 
levels. 

Responsibility  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  authority  to  accomplish  these 
goals.  If  we  move  forward  along  the 
Unes  I  have  recommended,  the  entire 
Nation  will  benefit.  The  farmer  can 
join  the  city  dweller  in  the  march  toward 
economic  health. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  March  16,  1961. 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
SURGEON  GENERAL,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  110) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
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read,  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cummerce 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  835,  84th  Congress,  and 
further  amended  by  Public  Law  777.  85th 
Congress.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
Information  of  the  Congress  the  flfth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  health  research 
facilities  program. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
The  White  Housi.  March  14,  1961. 


ACTIVITY  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF 
PUBLIC  LAW  875,  8 1ST  CON- 
GRESS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  111> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
U»e  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and,  with  accompansrlng  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith 
a  report  of  activity  imder  authority  of 
Public  Law  875.  81st  Congress,  as 
amended,  and  required  by  section  8  of 
such  law. 

Funds  which  have  been  appropriated 
to  accomplish  the  Federal  assistance  de- 
termined eligible  xinder  this  authority 
are  specifically  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  purposes  of  disaster  relief. 

JoHW  P.  Kennedy. 
The  Wnm  Hottsk,  March  16.  1961. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  night  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  feed  grain  bill,  HM.  4510. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUGAR  QUOTAS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sncxs]  Is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  In  force  for  the  time  being 
sugar  legislation  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  passed  last  fall.  One 
or  two  safeguards  will  be  added  which 
will  provide  greater  control  over  the  dis- 
position of  sugar  formerly  allotted  to  the 
Republic  of  Cuba.  I  concur  in  this  pol- 
icy. Obvioiisly  there  Is  not  now  time  to 
draft  a  completely  new  bill  to  cover  this 
complicated  and  Important  subject  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  current  laws. 
The  extension  of  the  laws  presently  in 
force  will  give  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration addltkmal  time  with  which 
to  cope  with  the  permanent  solution  to 


the  complexities  of  sugar  quota  legisla- 
tion in  a  proper  manner. 

For  tiie  immediate  future.  It  is  my 
hope  tiiht  the  administration  will  take 
a  higlily  realistic  look  at  the  su^ar  quota 
problem  and  that  it  will  promptly  move 
to  iielp  deserving  friends,  particularly  m 
Latin  Araerica  Wo  have  tliere  a  num- 
ber of  stanch  friends  who  are  In  posi- 
tion to  produce  sugar  profitably  and 
whose  economy  can  materially  benefit 
if  they  are  permitted  to  sell  on  tlie 
America:^  mark*  t.  There  is  no  more  im- 
portant way  to  demonstrate  friendship 
than  liuouslii  trade. 

In  the  interim  administration  policies, 
and  in  the  permanent  legislation  which 
the  Coru  rcss  enacus.  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  tlie  Sugar  Act  affects  many 
different  legitimate  Interests  at  home 
and  abnad.  But  chiefly,  It  affects  the 
American  con.sumcr  and  LJie  American 
taxpayer 

I  come  from  a  district  where  no  sugar 
is  produced  but  this  is  an  important 
commodity  and  an  Important  subject  in 
every  district  Sugar  production,  sugar 
availability,  and  sugar  prices  all  have  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

The  fact  that  we  have  paid  a  premium 
on  sugar  adds  to  the  complications  and 
heightens  the  intore.-^t  of  the  American 
consumer  in  the  action  our  Nation  takes. 
Since  sufar  produced  for  the  United 
States  commands  a  2-rent-per-pound 
premium  over  the  world  market,  there 
are  internationol  ramifications.  Sucar 
quotas  have  been  pretty  laitrely  a  closed 
issue.  Tl  is  liao  been  di.sapiKtintini;  to 
many  good  friend.i  who  arc  anxious  to 
produce  sugar  for  the  American  market 
Obviously  the  payment  of  a  premium  for 
sugar  imports  has  a  bearing  on  our 
dwindlinii  gold  re.sen'es  and  our  foreiizn 
trade  balance.  The  American  coasumer 
and  taxp;iyer  are  footing  the  bill  and 
they  too  need  a  new  deal  on  .su.Tar 

We  operated  for  a  lonp  time  under 
the  complicated  and  Involved  pro'_:ram 
which  existed  prior  to  la.^t  September. 
In  fact,  that  program  worked  so  smooth- 
ly that  the  averace  housewife  wa.s  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  or  has 
been  a  sugar  problem  or  that  she  has 
had  to  pay  a  premium  for  the  .sugar 
which  her  family  needs. 

The  llo.n's  share  of  the  premium  pay- 
ments on  sugar  has  cone  to  Cuba.  But. 
as  everyo.ie  well  knows,  a  very  different 
set  of  circumstances  now  prevails  in 
Cuba.  A',  the  hub  of  this  ditTerent  set 
of  circumstances  is  a  bearded  beatnik, 
the  Red  dominated  dictator  of  Cuba, 
Fidel  Caitro  He  upset  the  applecart 
for  all  the  quota  producers  who  have 
been  subsidized  In  one  form  or  another 
for  sugar  production  since  1934  when 
our  quota  system  was  made  law.  In 
varying  amounts  since  that  time  the 
cost  has  been  up  to  $5  million  a  week. 
Last  year  the  bounty  paid  to  foreign 
producers  allowed  to  sell  raw  sugar  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $250 
million.  Chief  recipient  of  this  bounty 
was  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  whose  1960 
quota  had  been  set  at  3,119.655  tons. 
Still  confiscating  US. -owned  property 
and  hardly  skipping  a  beat  in  his 
stepped-up  "hate  America"  campaign, 
this  Cuban  dictator  in  1959  .scooj^ed  up 


$150  million  and  demanded  more.  The 
answer  of  the  United  States  was  to  cut 
Cuba's  sugar  quota  and  fintdly,  to  eUm- 
inate  trade  with  that  country  almost 
altogether. 

As  usual  in  such  circumstances,  Uie 
Kremlin  jumped  eagerly  and  readily  in- 
to this  tangled  situation  and  recognized 
that  in  sugar  quotas  tliey  held  an  ex- 
plosive weapon  with  which  to  club  the 
United  States.  Sugar  became  a  weapon 
in  the  cold  war.  We  then  wound  up 
with  a  strange  set  of  circiimstances 
facing  us — Castro  at  one  end,  and  his 
opposite  at  the  other  end.  Generalissimo 
Trujillo,  denouncing  the  United  States 
for  economic  aggression  in  Juggling  tlie 
sut,'ar  quotas — the  latter  resulting  from 
action  taken  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Castro's  cries  were 
audible  In  Moscow,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
promptly  announced  Uiat  it  would  be 
happy  to  buy  Uie  tonnage  rejected  by 
the  United  States — mainly  in  barttr. 
Red  China  followed  suit  with  a  pledge 
to  buy  500,000  tons  and  Castro  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  make  Cuba  the  bridgehead 
for  world  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  hailed  the  half-price, 
soft-money  deals  with  the  Communists 
with  wild  exuberance. 

Tliis  is  the  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves.  Speaking  l)efore  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September 
1  1960.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture  said  this: 

There  l8  not  a  man  In  this  Hoxise  who 
c!\.n  Ro  back  to  his  constltuenu  and  explain 
the  sugar  sltiiaUon  in  detail;  not  one.  I 
ha'.f-  lived  with  it  fur  26  years  and  1  know 
I  c.juldut  do  It.    It  la  a  complicated  problem 

ITpon  the  recommendation  of  his  com- 
mittee, the  Congress  put  over  until  Jan- 
uary 1  our  problem  of  sugar  quotas. 
Well,  January  has  come  and  gone  and  It 
Is  now  March  The  expiration  date  of 
present  legislation  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing and  we  must  now  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  Spirited  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  Castro's  quota,  there  Are  those 
\\ho  seek  a  larger  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can sugar  market.  First,  of  courie,  are 
our  own  producers.  Both  sugarcane 
and  beet  sugar  producers  in  the  United 
States  seek  to  expand  their  production. 
Certainly  this  si.ould  be  a  major  con- 
sideration to  us.  Next  In  importance 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  close  and  loyal 
friends  in  this  hemisphere  who  could  and 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  American  sugar  market. 

Vitally  Intertwined  with  our  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  is  the  question  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America.  My 
own  position  Is  clear:  I  want  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  and  the  American  pro- 
ducer to  be  given  top  priority  and  con- 
sideration. However.  If  the  American 
sugar  producers  cannot  provide  the  nec- 
essary demands  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  ever-growing  America  and  we  must 
turn  to  foreign  producers  for  needed 
sugar.  I.  for  one.  wish  to  see  our  real 
friends  in  Latin  America,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  supplying  sugar  to  us.  be  given 
a  fair  opportunity  to  sell  raw  sugar  on 
the  American  market. 

Let  me  be  more  speclflc.  Guatemala 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  a  covmtry  around 
whose  leadership  the  antl-Castro  forces 
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are  rallying  and  well  It  might,  for  this 
is  the  ohiy  nation  which  has  ever  success- 
fully thrown  off  tihe  Communist  yoke. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  repercussions 
throughout  Latin  America  If  the  former 
Communist  President  of  Guatemala, 
Jacobo  Arbenz,  sliould  succeed  in  re- 
turning from  his  exile  In  Castro's  Island 
Red  citadel  to  the  presidential  palace  in 
Guatemala?  Guatemala  has  proved 
that  she  Is  a  good,  loyal,  and  courageous 
friend  of  the  United  States.  I  remind 
you,  my  colleagues,  that  the  United 
States  recently  sent  its  fleet  to  help  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  this  covmtry  and 
we  do  not  send  the  fleet  unless  we  con- 
sider the  well-being  of  another  covmtry 
to  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Powers.  Guatemala,  among  other  na- 
tions in  Latin  America,  deserves  special 
consideration. 

Colombia  ir  yet  another  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Wo  had  its  distinguished 
President  address  'is  here  during  the  last 
session  of  Congre.«.  In  a  report  from 
Call.  Colombia,  the  President  of  Co- 
lombia's National  Association  of  Sugar 
Cane  Growers  is  quoted  as  saying: 

If  the  United  States  wants  to  improve  re- 
lations with  Colombia.  It  should  grant  us  a 
sugar  quota.  That  would  be  far  better  than 
all  your  big  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture speaking  from  this  floor  last 
June  when  we  wen;  debating  the  Svigar 
Act,  gave  his  own  views  on  this  very 
matter  and  expressed  his  deep  Interest 
in  Latin  America.  At  that  time  the  com- 
mittee chairman  gave  views  favorable 
to  the  inclusion  within  the  speclflc  quota 
system  of  the  smaller  sugar  producing 
countries  like  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  The  chairman 
reemphaslzed  these  views  later  during 
the  same  session  when  we  were  debating 
the  conference  report.  This  expression 
of  views  gave  much  hope  to  the  small 
producing  covmtrles  Involved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  area 
of  Latin  America  is  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  cane  from  which  sugar 
can  be  manufactured.  By  singling  out 
some  nations,  I  do  not  Intend  to  exclude 
the  legitimate  claims  of  others.  All  na- 
tions in  Latin  America  who  produce  raw 
sugar  in  excess  of  their  dcmiestic  needs 
and  who  wish  to  neU  on  the  American 
market  should  be  considered.  Brazil, 
for  example,  is  a  large  producer  of  sug- 
ar and  it  is  important  that  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  reach  a  closer  under- 
standing on  many  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  Other  nations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica which  have  a  genviine  Interest  in  this 
problem  are  Haiti,  Argentina,  Peru,  and 
the  soon  to  be  established  Republic  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Last  year  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  def- 
icit, four  nonquota  nations.  Guatemala. 
Colombia,  El  Salvador,  and  Ecuador 
were  granted  piut;hase  authorizations. 
These  authorizations  probably  will  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  should  be,  but  vm- 
certainty  does  not  allow  these  friendly 
producers  to  operate  properly  and  eco- 
nomically. Nations  with  establl^ed 
quotas  can  plan  their  production  whUe 
others  must  make  a  hit-or-mlss  estimate. 
Sugar  growing  is  a  labor-intensive  in- 


dustry with  a  major  portion  of  the  costs, 
as  I  understand  it,  estimated  to  be  labor 
costs.  Given  a  reasonable  certainty  that 
these  friendly  producers  of  sugar  in 
Latin  America  can  flnd  a  market  for 
their  product,  they  can  plan  production 
Mid  with  it  will  come  a  certainty  of  em- 
ployment and  needed  help  in  stabilizing 
the  economies  of  these  countries — es- 
pecially in  the  rural  areas  where  it  is 
needed  most. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  say  to  these  nonquota  na- 
tions, as  we  have  in  the  past.  "Well,  be 
patient,  the  act  will  be  extended  and 
we  will  take  care  of  you  in  good  time." 
Unless  we  act  now  we  shall  fail  our 
friends  and  miss  imr>ortant  opportimities 
to  build  sturdy  fences  of  good  will,  not 
through  foreign  aid  and  development 
loans,  but  through  mutually  beneficial 
dealings  on  a  basis  of  equality,  dignity, 
and  self-respect.  As  one  who  for  many 
years  has  striven  for  better  relations  in 
Inter-American  affairs,  I  can  state  em- 
phatically that  there  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  blaze  new 
trails  in  helping  Latin  America  in  its 
quest  for  peace,  freedom,  security.  aiW 
dignity.  This  we  must  do  now  and  not 
next  time.  This  I  think  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Kennedy  program 
for  the  sound  and  strong  development 
of  the  West.ern  Hemisphere. 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP  MEET- 
ING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher  1 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  thank 
you  for  appointing  me  as  Chairman  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Group.  I  have  asked  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  House  a 
short  report  on  these  meetings. 

I  would  like  to  name  those  members 
who  served  on  this  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group.  They 
served  conscientiously  and  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  our  Nation. 

One  measure  of  the  interest  and  con- 
scientiousness of  the  participants  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  our  meetings 
whether  they  were  plenary  sessions  or 
committee  meetings,  we  had  perfect  at- 
tendance. I  would  like  to  thank  each 
and  every  one  for  his  participation  and 
contribution. 

First,  I  would  like  to  name  the  indi- 
viduals who  accompanied  me.  Prom  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  there  was 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
KellyI,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Curtis]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broomfield].  We 
four  members  constituted  the  steering 
group  of  the  House  delegation.  In  ad- 
dition there  were  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Philbin],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dxtl- 
SKil,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  DoNOHTTE],  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Murphy],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton],  the 
gentleman  from   Nebraska    [Mr.   Ctjk- 


NiNGHAM],  the  gentleman  fnxn  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Harvey],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Tuppkr].  I  shovild  add 
that  until  this  year  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  headed  the 
House  delegation.  She  has  done  a 
splendid  job  in  building  this  organiza- 
tion into  an  effective  instrument  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  I  only  hope 
that  I  can  approximate  the  contribution 
she  has  made. 

From  the  Senate  we  were  fortunate 
to  have  Senator  George  D.  Aiken  as 
head  of  the  Senate  delegation.  I  believe 
I  express  the  unanimovis  views  of  the 
American  delegation  that  Senator  Aiken 
combined  splendid  leadership  with  a 
warm  and  understanding  personality 
that  made  for  easy  cooperation  with  our 
Canadian  friends.  Other  members  of 
the  Senate  delegation  were  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough].  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan], the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr. 
Boggs],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf]. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  represented  both  parties 
from  both  Houses  and  Members  who  en- 
compassed divergent  viewpoints.  In 
short  the  delegation  was  a  really  rep- 
resentative .group.  The  participation  of 
each  of  these  individuals  in  the  work 
of  the  meetings  is  a  matter  of  intense 
pride  to  me.  To  each  of  them  I  extend 
my  thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

The  Canadian  delegation  comprised 
some  of  the  most  able  individuals  in 
Canadian  public  life.  The  cochairmen 
were  Hon.  Mark  R.  Drouin,  speaker  of 
the  senate,  and  Hon.  Roland  Michener, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  attended 
these  meetir^s  since  the  group  was  or- 
ganized. Along  with  their  colleagues 
from  the  senate  and  the  house  of  com- 
mons they  presented  the  Canadian  view- 
poin*;  with  clarity,  conciseness,  and  cour- 
tesy. In  addition  to  the  formal  sessions 
the  Canadian  cochairmen  and  the  Prime 
Minister  were  our  hosts  at  luncheons 
and  dinners  that  gave  all  of  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enlarge  our  understanding  of 
each  other's  country  in  an  informal  way. 

We  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  house  of 
commons  where  the  usual  proceedings 
were  interrupted  to  allow  the  Prime 
Minister,  Rt.  Hon.  John  G.  Diefenbaker. 
Hon.  Lester  B.  Pearson,  leader  of  the 
opposition,  and  Mr.  Hazen  Argue,  to  ad- 
dress the  house  on  the  importance 
which  all  political  segments  of  Canada 
attach  to  these  meetings.  In  the  sen- 
ate, where  the  delegation  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  the  senate  fioor,  various 
senators  spoke  in  a  similar  vein.  There 
was  never  any  doubt  about  our  welcome 
in  Canada. 

These  meetings  started  in  1959  pur- 
suant to  authority  voted  by  Congress. 
They  arose  out  of  a  recognition  that  our 
good  neighbor  to  the  north  had  been 
accepted  as  a  fact  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy but  not  much  more.  Our  country 
was  besieged  with  so  many  more  pressing 
problems  abroad  that  differences  and 
problems  between  Canada  and  ourselves 
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were  not  always  accorded  the  priority 
they  deserved.  Some  of  these  differ. 
arose  from  plain  misunderstanding,  mis- 
ences  had  a  degree  of  validity;  others 
information,  or  frustration.  It  was  the 
more  distressing  that  any  problemis 
should  ever  have  arisen  since  I  know  of 
no  two  countries  that  have  easier  and 
freer  association  with  each  other. 
Every  day  thousands  of  citizens  of  the 
two  countries  move  across  the  border. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  a 
boundary  of  almost  3,000  miles  that  is 
undefended.  Our  common  heritage  and 
traditions  have  given  us  a  common  devo- 
tion to  human  freedom  and  from  it  a 
sense  of  obligation  to  preserve  a  forum 
from  which  freedom  can  grow. 

The  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary GroiQ)  was  created  to  provide 
an  additional  link  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  must  make  clear  that  it  has 
never  been  the  Intention  in  either  coun- 
try that  the  group  would  intrude  upon 
the  executive  prerogative  of  conducting 
foreign  relations.  The  efforts  of  the 
group  have  been  directed  to  making 
easier  the  job  of  the  diplomat  by  reduc- 
ing areas  of  misunderstanding  and  by 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  understand- 
ing between  legislators  on  issues  that 
call  for  legislative  action  in  pu  suit  of 
oonmion  objectives. 

While  these  meetings  did  have  their 
origin  In  1959  they  were  preceded  during 
the  war  years  by  a  visit  of  Seruitors  and 
Representatives  to  Canada  to  discuss 
mutual  wartime  problems.  The  Cana- 
dians have  given  recognition  to  this 
earlier  meeting  as  well  as  to  the  current 
series  by  arranging  for  the  hanging  of  a 
commemorative  plaque  in  room  16  of 
Parliament  Building.  This  is  a  historic 
room  in  the  history  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  It  Is  plaimed  that  the 
plaque  will  hang  over  the  fireplace  in 
that  room  and  will  provide  a  suitable  re- 
minder to  the  generations  ahead  of  the 
significance  of  these  legislative  meetings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  possible  to  cite  many 
areas  of  mutual  Interest  smd  concern  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  at  this 
time  only  one  that  looms  large;  namely. 
defense.  Looking  at  the  old-fashioned 
mercator  projection  map  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Canada  leads  only  to  the  North 
Pole.  But  the  air  age  has  taught  us 
that  Canada  lies  on  the  shortest  route 
between  the  United  States  and  the  west- 
em  Pacific.  Jets  and  missiles  intended 
for  our  country  must  cross  Canada.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact  Canada  and  the 
United  States  hilve  embarked  upon  sev- 
eral cooperative  programs.  One  is  a 
series  of  alert  lines  that  run  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Padflc.  The  most  north- 
erly of  these  Is  the  distant  early  warn- 
ing line,  commonly  called  the  DEW  line, 
that  was  built,  and  is  maintained,  by 
the  United  States.  The  mid -Canada 
line  was  built,  and  Is  operated,  by  Can- 
ada. The  most  southerly  Is  the  Pine  Tree 
line,  jointly  operated,  that  runs  along 
the  border  with  installations  in  both 
countries.  The  two  countries  have  es- 
tablished a  combined  continental  de- 
fense system,  called  NORAO,  with  head- 
quarters in  Colorado  Springs.  OCacers 
and  men  from  both  countries  serve  in 
this  command. 


For  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  these 
and  other  defense  arrangements  must 
be  maintained  and  strengthened.  Yet 
I  must  report  that  there  Is  discus-sion  in 
Canada — in  Parliament,  m  the  pre.ss  and 
in  public  forum.s — of  a  more  neutral  role 
for  Can;ida.  There  are  some  Canadians 
who  argue  that  Canada,  with  only  one- 
tenth  the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  less  than  ono-tenth  of  this  coun- 
try s  wealtb..  is  carryiiif?  a  disproixjrtion- 
ate  load  of  the  defense  effort.  Others 
offer  the  view  that  Canada  is  treated  as 
somethint,'  less  than  an  equal  partner 
in  defense  plamn^'.  The  advent  of  nu- 
clear weapons  ha.s  suggested  to  still 
others  tliat  Canada's  best  defense  is  one 
of  neutralism 

I  can  understand  the  basis  of  some 
of  these  criticisms;  with  others  I  can- 
not agree.  Whatever  the  merit  of  these 
criticisms,  nothing  would  give  greater 
heart  to  the  Communist  world  than  to 
have  two  old  neighbors  embroiled  in  a 
dispute  on  how  best  to  defend  them- 
selves. There  is  too  much  at  stake  m 
both  countries  to  allow  an  attitude  of 
this  kind  to  develop.  A  resiK)rLsibllity 
rests  upon  our  leaders,  civilian  and  mil- 
itary, to  give  greater  consideration  to 
Canadian  sensibilities  and  problems  in 
making  our  defense  plans.  The  two  del- 
egations noted  m  the  press  statement 
issued  at  the  conclusion  of  their  de- 
liberations that  continuing  efforts  should 
be  made  both  by  eovernment  and  by 
industry  in  the  two  countries  to  en- 
courage a  broader  public  understanding 
of  the  interdependent  character  of  the 
common  defense  effort  In  its  economic 
as  well  as  military  aspects. 

In  these  brief  remarks  I  have  tried  to 
convey  something  of  the  spirit  and  atti- 
tude that  marked  the  meetings  with 
our  Canadian  friends.  I  have  returned 
from  Canada  convinced  that  there  are 
no  insurmountable  problems  between 
our  countries.  On  both  sides  I  found 
a  willmgness  to  expose,  to  explore,  and 
to  remove  irritants  before  they  develop 
Into  problems. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  these  meet- 
ings in  the  context  of  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  On  re- 
flection I  find  a  larger  value.  Elsewhere 
in  the  world,  neighboring  states  per- 
petuate or  magnify  differences  between 
themselves  because  of  inadequate  means 
of  communication  between  themselves 
except  at  the  highest  level.  I  would 
commend  to  them  the  creation  of  a  level 
of  e.xchange  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Canada-United  States  InteriJarliamen- 
tary  Group.  We  are  not  diplomats  in  the 
professional  sense.  But  as  repre.senta- 
tives  of  our  people  we  talked  with  frank- 
ness, with  a  sense  of  responsibility  by 
virtue  of  our  position,  and  with  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  views  expresw'd  by  our 
Canadian  colleagues  who  reflect  the  sen- 
timents of  their  people. 

In  conclusion  I  will  advise  the  House 
that  a  complete  report  of  the  meeting 
is  in  preparation  and  will,  along  with 
a  financial  statement,  be  made  available 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to.  at  this 
time,  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  personal  endorsement  to 


the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oallaghkr].  I 
find  nothmg  in  them  with  which  I  can 
take  issue  except  that  his  modesty  did 
not  permit  him  an  opportunity  to  dwell 
on  his  own  contributions  to  the  sxHxess 
of  the  meetings  I  will  presume  to  do 
that.  As  all  of  us  can  attest,  we  were 
tremendously  proud  when  Ncn,  Gal- 
LAGJiER  spoke.  His  remarks  were  to  the 
point  and  characterized  by  a  plain  sin- 
cerity that  we  so  much  admire  in  him. 

This  was  my  first  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meetings  of  the  Can- 
ada-United States  Interparliamentary 
Group  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  re- 
alize that  these  were  not  just  another 
round  of  meetings  but  a  serious  endeav- 
or to  deal  with  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest in  an  atmosphere  of  informahty. 
It  is  diCQcult  to  visualize  any  other  two 
neighboring  nations  able  to  carry  on 
di-scus-sions  with  the  amiability  and  un- 
derstanding that  marked  these  sessions. 
As  a  lesson  in  what  I  may  call  direct 
diplomacy  it  was  an  enlightening  expe- 
rience. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  on 
Committee  III  that  dealt  with  matters 
of  boundary  waters,  tourism,  and  foreign 
poliry.  Every  one  of  these  Items  Is  a 
matter  of  intense  Interest  to  the  people 
in  my  district.  I  listened  attentively  to 
the  expressions  of  concern  by  the  Cana- 
dian delegation  over  the  Chicago  diver- 
sion plan  and  welcomed  the  chance  to 
explain  the  views  of  my  people.  Cer- 
tainly if  that  issue  comes  before  the 
House,  I  feel  that  I  will  be  better  able 
to  participate  in  the  debate. 

Tourism  is  one  of  Canada's  Important 
dollar  earners.  It  is  understandable 
therefore  that  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest to  reduce  the  duty-free  entry  priv- 
ileges of  returning  Americans  from  $500 
to  $100  is  a  matter  of  real  Importance 
in  that  country  The  U.S.  delegation 
explained  this  proposal  in  terms  of  this 
country's  worldwide  balance  of  pay- 
ments diCBculties,  taking  care  to  empha- 
size that  it  was  not  directed  against 
Canada.  I  think  our  Canadian  friends 
had  a  better  picture  of  the  problem  faced 
although  admittedly  they  would  hope 
that  other  solutions  would  be  found. 

Perhaps  the  most  heated,  but  I  stress 
friendly,  discussions  centered  around  the 
issue  of  the  admission  of  Communist 
China  into  the  United  Nations.  Some 
segments  of  Canadian  opinion  are  press- 
ing this  matter.  I  think  the  U.S.  dele- 
gates made  clear  tlie  reasons  for  our 
country's  continued  opposition  to  this 
proposal  This  particular  subject  opened 
up  the  larger  one  of  relations  with  the 
Communist  bloc  and  what  measures 
mipht  be  pursued  to  reduce  tensions.  I 
found  the  Canadians  very  strong  in  their 
support  of  the  United   Nations. 

I  have  taken  these  few  minutes  to  lay 
before  the  House  my  E>ersonal  reaction 
to  the  meetings  held  recently  In  Canada. 
It  also  provides  me  an  occasion  to  make 
a  public  acknowledgment  to  our  Ca- 
nadian hosts  for  the  warmth  of  their 
reception  and  their  unfailing  and  con- 
tinuing hospitality  at  all  times. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wi.sh  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Murphy]  for  his  remarks  and 


for  the  great  c<KitrlbuUon  he  made  to 
the  success  of  this  parllammtary  group. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OALIiAQHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CimiraiG- 

HAMl. 

Mr.  CUNNINCraAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  should  like  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Oal- 
LAGHEHl,  who  wss  thc  Chairman  of  our 
delegation.  I  think  he  set  the  tone  for 
the  entire  conference  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned.  Each  and  every  one  of  us 
was  mighty  proud  of  the  way  he  carried 
out  his  responsibilities  as  the  chairman 
on  the  House  side.  Also  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation  from  the  House 
particularly  and  also  from  the  other  body 
who  I  know  worked  hard  and  long  and 
took  their  assignment  with  a  great  deal 
of  seriousness.  Also  I  think  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  the  wonderful  staff  of  our 
House  Commltt<?e  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Westphal  and  Miss  O'Brien  and 
others  who  made  the  many  fine  ar- 
rangements and  worked  out  so  many  of 
the  details  that  were  connected  with  our 
meeting. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  spend- 
ing several  days  In  Ottawa,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  really  serious  problem  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  We  do  have 
some  differences  of  opinion  or  differences 
In  our  views  as  we  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  our  two  countries  In  national 
affairs.  But  I  think  It  Is  mighty  good 
that  the  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  estab- 
lished this  relationship  between  these 
two  great  countries  because  sometimes 
even  though  we  do  not  have  any  major 
difncultles,  as  I  have  suggested.  In  the 
sense  that  we  think  of  them,  just  by  get- 
ting together  and  talking  these  things 
over  we  can  forestall  any  major  differ- 
ences that  may  lead  to  unhappy  conse- 
quences. I  think  If  we  could  have  gotten 
together  with  other  nations  before  their 
problems  and  differences  with  us  became 
serious  we  might  not  have  as  many  prob- 
lems In  the  world  as  we  have  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  enjoyed  my  participa- 
tion as  a  member  of  one  of  the  com- 
mittees. I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
what  the  people  of  Canada  are  thinking. 
I  hope  I  was  able  to  convey  to  them  some 
of  our  thinking.  I  certainly  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Canadians.  They  were 
perhaps  the  friendliest  people  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  Of  meeting  and  working 
with. 

Actually  there  Is  an  imaginary  Une 
that  divides  us,  but  in  all  reality  our 
country  and  theirs  are  Just  one  great 
people.  We  have  similar  alms,  philoso- 
phies, and  goals. 

I  hope  that  when  the  oCBclals  from 
Canada  come  down  to  Washington  next 
year  to  participate  in  the  next  session 
we  can  take  care  of  all  of  their  needs 
and  be  as  friendly  to  them  as  I  found 
them  to  be  with  xis. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  wHl  study 
this  presentation  today  because  it  is 
mighty  Important  that  those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  be  able 
to  communicate  the  results  of  the  meet- 
ing and  the  impressions  we  gained,  be- 


cause we  will  have  problems  that  will 
concern  both  this  coimtry  and  Canada. 
It  does  not  do  too  much  good  for  Just 
a  few  of  us  to  go  up  there  and  under- 
stand these  problems.  So  I  hope  that  all 
of  our  colleagues  will  take  time  to  read 
our  remarks  In  the  Record,  as  many  of 
them  are  here  listening  today,  so  that 
when  these  problems  come  up  we  can 
settle  them  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  we  are  two  great  neighbors,  we  have 
the  same  philosophies,  interests,  and 
goals,  and  that  we  can  as  a  result  of  the 
action  we  take  on  proposed  legislation 
remain  true  and  fast  friends. 

I  would  conclude  my  presentation  by 
Just  one  reference  to  a  matter  that  came 
up  in  our  committee.  I  think  this  is 
something  we  could  all  consider  very 
carefully.  We  are  considering  proposals 
relative  to  the  farm  problem.  We  have 
a  problem  of  surpluses  in  this  country, 
and  Canada  also  has  a  problem  of  sur- 
pluses. As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our 
problems  result  from  surpluses  which, 
even  though  they  are  ugly  and  bad,  at 
least  are  something  that  can  b3  solved 
if  we  take  into  consideration  each  other's 
views. 

The  problem  I  mentioned  is  tliat.  as  I 
recall  it,  about  25  percent  of  a! J  Cana- 
dian exports  are  in  wheat.  The  Cana- 
dians are  hard  bargainers.  They  sell 
their  wheat  on  the  world  mark€  t  at  the 
world  price.  This  25  percent  of  their 
total  exports  Is  very  important  to  the 
Canadian  economy.  I  think  they  are  a 
little  bit  apprehensive  that  tfcis  great 
Nation  of  ours  often  subsidizes  our  sales 
of  wheat  to  other  countries  and  perhaps 
has,  now  Is,  or  will  be  giving  it  away. 
So  I  was  impressed  with  their  views  on 
this  matter,  because  If  we  continue  to 
subsidize  the  price  of  wheat  exiwrted  to 
other  coimtries  or  give  the  wheat  away, 
you  can  see  the  vast  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  Canadian  economy  for  the  reason 
that,  as  I  mentioned,  they  sell  at  the 
world  price,  and  If  we  subsidize  •:he  price 
of  wheat  or  give  it  away  that  of  course 
undermines  the  world  price. 

May  I  say  again  that  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  kindness  and  the  con- 
sideration the  Canadians  gave  \Xi.  Again, 
may  I  reiterate  how  proud  we  all  were 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  our 
chairman,  and  the  other  Meml)ers  who 
participated.  I  hope  that  I  add'?d  some- 
thing that  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  th$.nk  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  tliank 
him  also  for  the  conscientiou;?  job  he 
performed,  the  knowledge  he  brought  to 
our  meeting,  and  the  quality  he  gave  us 
in  bringing  about  a  very  successful 
conference. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
United  States-Canadian  Parliamentary 
Group,  representing  the  House  side  of 
the  group,  in  this  his  first  year  as  chair- 
man. I  had  the  honor  to  serve  as 
chairman  during  the  past  2  years.  There 
is  much  work  involved.  He  handled 
himself  so  beautifully  in  the  work  he 
did  that  Speaker  Mlchener  of  the  House 
of  Commons,   Speaker  Drouln   of   the 


Senate,  and  Prime  Minister  Diefaabaker 
wrote  me  pei-sonal  letters  stating  how  de- 
lighted they  were  to  have  as  the  new 
chairman  on  the  House  side  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

They  put  special  emphasis  on  his  ad- 
dress at  the  dinner  given  to  us  by  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  bring  out 
one  point.  The  Canadians  were  very 
much  upset  over  what  appeared  in  the 
press  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
new  agreement  between  Canada  and 
Cuba  on  trade  negotiations.  When  that 
particular  issue  was  before  Committee 
II,  dealing  in  the  trade  and  economic 
matters.  It  was  brought  out  very  clearly 
that  the  new  agreement  between  Cuba 
and  Canada  dealt  with  a  small  amomit 
of  trade  in  proportion  to  what  our  own 
U.S.  businessmen  were  shipping  to 
Cuba.  We,  in  America,  are  under  the 
impression  generally  that  when  there 
is  an  embargo  placed  on  a  country  by 
our  Government,  such  as  is  the  case 
with  reference  to  Cuba,  that  that  im- 
mediately cuts  off  all  trade  with  that 
nation.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  order  spe- 
cifically exempted  nonsubsidiied  food- 
stuffs, medicine,  and  medical  suppUes. 
These  are  broad  designations  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  ship  a  wide  array 
of  commodities.  My  point  Is  that  the 
concern  created  in  this  country  over 
Canada's  trade  with  Castro's  Cuba  was 
unwarranted.  This  leads  me  to  Uie  ob- 
servation that  one  of  ttie  solid  accom- 
plishments of  these  meetings,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  stated,  is  to 
clear  up  misunderstandings. 

Others  of  my  colleagues  have  advised 
this  House  of  the  value  they  attach  to 
the  meetings  with  our  Canadian  friends. 
I  endorse  those  views.  I  think  it  well 
to  Inform  this  House  that  the  Cana- 
dians too  hold  this  association  in  high 
regard.  May  I  quote  from  the  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Right  Honorable  John  G. 
Diefenbaker,  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, upon  the  occasion  of  oiu-  visit  to 
the  gallery  of  the  house.  Speaking  to 
his  colleagues  on  the  floor,  he  stated  in 
part: 

Our  Interdependence  cannot  be  achieved 
without  mutual  awareness.  There  will  be 
problems.  There  have  been  problems.  We 
solve  them  through  the  InstrumentaUty  ot 
discussion  and  agreement.  The  removal  ot 
misunderstandings  Is  a  conUnulng  task  with 
us.  We  do  this  in  the  broad  and  harmo- 
nious perspective  of  understanding.  Unof- 
ficial though  this  organization  is,  it  has 
already  contributed  much  to  understand- 
ing between  our  countries  and  the  solution 
of  problems  which  have  rtsen,  and  I  know 
that  that  function  wUl  continue  in  the 
years  ahead. 

These  views  were  endorsed  by  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  Hon.  Lester  B. 
Pearson,  and  by  Mr.  Hazen  Argue. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  other  nations  would  fol- 
low the  example  that  our  two  coimtries 
have  developed  of  discussion  and  calm 
reasoning  In  the  matters  that  divide 
them.  Certainly  the  world  can  learn 
much  from  the  spirit  of  the  delibera- 
tions that  we  had  with  our  Canadian 
friends. 
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Mr.  OALLAOHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  for  her  kind 
remarks.  I  believe  the  conference  has 
been  a  success  due  to  the  great  founda- 
tion which  the  gentlewoman  provided 
through  her  work  In  the  past.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee chalrmaned  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York.  She  makes  a 
great  contribution  through  her  under- 
standing In  the  great  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  believe  11  there  is  any  success 
as  a  result  of  the  Canadian-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
it  is  because  of  the  great  work  done  by 
Mrs.  KiLLY  in  the  past. 

Mr.      HARVEY      of     Michigan       Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  '-en- 
tleman   from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  al.so  to  be 
one  of  those  attending  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  United  States-Canadian  In- 
terparliamentary Group.  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  Representative  of  our  US. 
Congress  on  this  occasion  for  many 
reasons.  First,  of  course,  the  citizens 
of  both  our  countries  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  that  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  for  almost  150  years 
have  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  follow.  It  is  difficult  to  imaiiine 
that  these  harmonious  relations  have 
been  equaled  or  surpassed  by  any  other 
two  countries  in  recent  world  history 
Second,  however,  I  was  proud  to  partici- 
pate in  this  Interparliamentary  Group, 
for  all  of  its  members,  both  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  took  seri- 
ously their  responsibility,  and  as  a  re- 
sult, a  better  understanding,  a  greater 
feeling  of  mutual  respect,  and  much 
good  will  between  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  both  countries  were  created. 
I  was  proud  also  of  the  leadership  of  our 
delegation,  of  Senator  Giorce  D.  Aiken. 
of  Vermont,  and  of  Congressman  Cor- 
NELitTs  E.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  so  very  ably  represented  all  of  us 
on  many  occasions. 

The  pui'pose  of  these  meetings  was  not 
to  establish  policy,  nor  to  reach  conclu- 
sions, but  rather  to  provide  a  forum 
for  discussion.  It  was,  in  effect,  a  means 
of  ironing  out  differences  which  are 
bound  to  occur  between  any  groups  of 
persons  who  lived  side  by  side  with  each 
other.  We  know  that  the  international 
situation  increases  daily  the  need  for 
complete  understanding  between  our 
people. 

I  had  the  opportimlty  to  participate 
with  the  committee  discussing  trade  and 
economic  problems.  The  citizens  of  both 
of  our  countries  should  be  grateful  of 
one  thing  for  certain,  that  so  many  of 
the  economic  problems  between  us  come 
at)out  because  both  of  our  countries  have 
an  economy  of  abundance  with  the  cre- 
ation of  surpluses  rather  than  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
representatives  of  both  countries  came 
away  with  a  greater  respect  for  the  rights 
of  their  neighbor  and  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  his  problems. 

The  members  of  our  committee  also 
discussed  trade  and  relations  with  Com- 
munist countries.  I  feel  certain  that  our 
Canadian   neighbors   better   understand 


the  feeling  of  the  Members  of  our  Con- 
gress toward  Red  China.  They  appre- 
ciate. I  am  sure,  that  we  will  utterly 
resist  the  entry  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  On  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  our  delegation  left  with  a 
real  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  de- 
clared policy  of  Canada  to  prohibit  the 
bootlegging  of  United  St-it-s  goods  to 
Cuba 

In  another  area  of  di.scu.ssion.  al- 
though not  on  a  prepared  agenda.  1  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
our  neighbors  the  many  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
Canadian  economy  m  the  last  decade 
For  some  time.  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  bracket  system  of  depr»'riatii>n  fnr 
plant  equipment  and  machinery  which 
has  been  used  so  effectively  in  Canada 
since  1949  The  Canadians  have  WLsely 
considered  useful  liff  rather  than  physi- 
cal life  in  their  depreciation  policies, 
and  this  has  been  a  Iremendnu,  factor 
in  the  L'rowth  of  Canadian  industry.  It 
was  gratifying  to  read  only  recently  that 
President  Kennedy  recognizes  that  too 
much  of  our  industrial  equipment  in  the 
United  States  is  too  old.  and  that  our 
economy  would  benefit  from  a  faster 
writeoff  of  investments  in  plant  machin- 
ery and  equipment. 

Mr  Speaker,  when  I  arrived  in  Ottawa 
for  these  conferences.  I  was  well  aware 
of  the  common  historical  background  of 
our  two  countries  I  was  aware,  for  e.x- 
ample.  that  the  first  Canadian  post  office 
was  opened  in  1763  by  none  other  than 
our  own  Ben  Franklin  After  the  con- 
ferences were  over.  I  came  away  from 
Ottawa  even  more  impressed  with  the 
mutual  understanding,  respect,  and  good 
will  that  so  characterizes  the  fine  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries.  All  of 
us  on  the  delegation  are  grateful  to  our 
neighbors  in  Canada  for  their  haspitality 
and  friendship,  which  made  our  stay  so 
pleasant  and  our  discussions  so  produc- 
tive. 

Mr  GALLAGHER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  for  his  kind 
remarks  Actually  the  success  of  our 
mi.ssion  was  due  to  the  wonderful  spint 
of  the  entire  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  and  the  others  who  so  well 
represented  the  intelligence  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Congress  and  who  did  so 
much  to  a.ssure  100-percent  attendance 
at  the  subcommittee  meetings  and  who 
so  well  expressed  the  purposes  of  the 
delegation  to  our  Canadian  counter- 
parts. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  GALLAGHER      I  yield. 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker,  when 
we  think  of  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  we  seldom  think  of  our  great 
neighbor  to  the  north  as  being  foreign, 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  technically 
Canada  is  a  foreign  country  It  is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  mutual  confidence 
which  has  existed  between  these  two 
great  countries  over  the  years  that  we 
in  this  country  do  not  think  of  Canada 
as  foreign  but  think  of  this  great  nation 
as  practically  a  51st  State  of  the  United 
States  Unfortunately  this  attitude  to 
some  degree  leads  us  to  forget  that  there 


an-  very  real,  very  basic,  and  very  im- 
portant questions  of  concern  to  both 
countries,  questions  on  which  there  can 
be  and  have  been  differences  of  opinion, 
questions  which  require  consultation 
and  conferences;  which  require  conver- 
.sations  and  di.scussions. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  why 
this  conference  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  sp>ecial  order  today  is  of  such  par- 
ticular importance  at  this  particular 
time  when  the  Canadian  people  with 
some  jastice  fev.>l  that  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  questions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  has  led  us  to  disregard  the  impor- 
tance of  questions  that  exist  between  our 
two  counliies  So  that  I  would  like  to 
coninatulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey  and  Members  of  the  other  body 
and  of  thui  body  who  served  on  this  con- 
ference for  taking  part  in  a  very  vital 
and  imjxntant,  and  I  think  productive 
work  and  al.so  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  himself  for  his 
leader- hip  in  these  vital  discussions.  I 
.im  sure  they  bode  well  for  the  future 
of  our  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries 

Mr  GALLAGHER  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  P^oreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  for  his  very 
kind  remarks. 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  being  the  final  speaker 
m  a  .series  is  that  usually  all  of  the  wise 
and  penetrating  remarks  have  already 
been  made.  I  find  myself  in  that  posi- 
tion t(xlay.  But  I  would  like  neverthe- 
le.ss  to  loin  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey.  not  only  for  having  taken  this 
time  today  so  that  we  who  were  privi- 
leged to  be  a  part  of  the  delegation  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  the  Canadian- 
American  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence might  have  an  opportunity  to  report 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  on  what 
transpired  there,  but  also  for  the  leader- 
ship which  he  exercised  as  chairman  of 
our  delegation  in  making  this  Conference 
a  success  and  in  contributing  very  greatly 
to  the  achievements  which  I  am  sure 
have  flowed  and  will  continue  to  flow 
from  the  informal  and  very  productive 
sessions  which  were  held  in  Ottawa  and 
111  Quebec  as  a  part  of  this  Conference. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  one  member  of  the 
delegation,  I  would  like  to  express,  as 
other  members  have  done  t>efore  me.  my 
per.-^onal  appreciation  to  the  Canadians 
for  the  most  gracious  hospitality  which 
they  extended  to  us  on  this  visit.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Cun- 
NiNr;n\M!  said  a  moment  ago.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  could  be  more  polite 
and  more  hospitable  than  were  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Canadian  Senate  in  receiving  us 
and  keeping  us  busy  and  in  extending  to 
us  all  of  the  courtesies  that  were  ix>ssl- 
ble  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  even 
gave  us  an  opportunity  to  sample  some 
of  the  rugged  winter  atmosphere  which 
has  contributed  so  much.  I  understand, 
to    the    building    of    the    great,    rugged 


Canadian  physique  and  the  strong  Ca- 
nadian spirit,  by  snowing  us  In  at  Qoelwe 
with  the  most  serious  snowstonn  ex- 
perienced up  there  in  some  18  years. 
Still.  I  can't  think  of  a  better  place  to  be 
snowbound  than  in  the  historic  Hotel 
Chateau-Frontenac  in  Quebec  where  we 
concluded  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  In  this  country 
have  always  enjoyed  the  extremely  ckise 
relationships  which  have  already  been 
referred  to  with  the  Canadian  people  and 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  while  we 
take  pride  in  the  unarmed  frontier  which 
separates  our  two  countries.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  our 
part,  I  believe,  to  take  these  relation- 
ships a  little  too  much  for  granted, 
particularly  in  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  when  we  were  Joined  together 
in  fighting  against  nazlsm  and  against 
totalitarian  aggression  from  the  East. 
In  the  years  since  World  War  n,  as  we 
have  focused  our  attention  on  the  threat 
of  communism  in  Europe,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  take  too  much  for  granted 
the  solidity  of  our  traditional  relation- 
ships both  with  Canada  and  with  our 
sister  republics  to  the  south.  But  I  think 
in  recent  months  we  have  finally  begun 
to  realize  we  cannot  take  these  relation- 
ships too  much  for  granted,  that  there 
can  be  festering  sores  which  could  have 
grave  consequences.  And  so  It  Is  ex- 
tremely beneficial  that  we  in  America 
and  in  Canada  should  have  these  op- 
portunities to  meet  together  and  discuss 
the  points  of  difference  between  us,  as 
we  did  in  this  conference;  and  Indeed 
there  are,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out.  some  differences  between  us. 

But,  after  all.  we  found  a  warm  un- 
derstanding with  the  Canadian  people 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  sit  down 
and  talk — I  was  going  to  say  we  talk 
the  same  language,  but  we  discovered 
that  our  Canadian  friends  do  have  a 
habit  In  their  parliamentary  body  of  re- 
lapsing Into  the  second  official  language 
of  Canada,  which  is  French,  of  course, 
and  which  some  of  us  found  a  little  bit 
more  difficult  to  follow  than  E^ngllsh. 
In  fact,  they  have  a  number  of  rather 
interesting  customs  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
perhaps  some  might  wish  to  suggest  that 
they  be  considered  for  this  body.  For 
example,  instead  of  applauding  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation,  they  pound  on 
the  desk.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  as 
many  desks  available  for  that  kind  of 
thing  here  in  this  House,  which  Is  per- 
haps desirable,  but  we  were  pleased.  In- 
deed, and  somewhat  startled  at  first  at 
the  thumping  that  took  place  when  our 
group  was  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  also  to  the  Canadian 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  defense  problems,  I  would  like 
simply  to  say  this,  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  Uie  f£u;t  that  our  defense  of 
the  Nor'Ji  American  Continent,  our  de- 
fense of  our  own  country,  and  ultimate- 
ly, because  we  are  awdi  an  Important 
part  of  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  as  a  whole,  does 
depend  on  the  solidity  of  the  relationship 
that  now  exists  between  Canada  and  the 


United  States.  Looking  at  a  Mercator 
projection,  it  appears  as  if  the  Commu- 
nist aggressors  are  to  the  east  or  west  of 
us.  But  when  you  look  at  the  globe  you 
realize  that  the  line  of  attack  is  to  the 
north,  over  the  pole,  and  so  unless  we 
can  have  a  solid  defense  arrangement 
between  ourselves  and  our  friends  to  the 
north,  we  will  never  be  able  to  provide 
ourselves  with  protection,  the  necessary 
early  warning,  and  some  of  the  other  de- 
fensive elements  vital  to  the  United 
States.  So,  for  that  reason,  among  oth- 
ers, we  must  certainly  keep  the  close 
structure  which  has  existed  in  the  past. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  The  Canadians 
feel,  for  example,  and  rightly  so,  that 
they  should  have  a  defense  production 
base  in  their  own  country  and  that  this 
has  got  to  be  kept  alive,  and  perhaps 
there  is  some  responsibility  on  our  part 
to  help  them  maintain  their  Industrial 
base.  Because  of  the  unemployment 
situation  here  in  America,  this  could 
have  repercussions  in  our  own  country, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  we  must  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  Canadian  feeling  in 
this  regard  and  recognize  the  overall  de- 
fense interest  that  is  at  issue  here. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  question  of  Red  China  and  our  atti- 
tude toward  Red  China,  and  I  think,  as  I 
have  already  said  on  this  floor,  that  that 
probably  is  the  major  issue  that  could 
separate  our  two  countries  in  the  future. 
But,  again,  I  think  the  opportunity  to 
meet  w^ith  our  friends  to  the  north  and 
the  opportunity  to  express  to  them  as 
we  did  in  this  session  our  very  strong 
feeling  in  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  against  any  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  United  Nations  or  any  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China,  is  something  that  is 
bound  ultimately  to  have  an  impact  on 
the  Canadian  point  of  view  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd],  who  in  a  sense  took  the  leader- 
ship In  trying  to  present  to  the  Canadi- 
ans the  point  of  view  of  the  Members  of 
this  and  the  other  body  on  the  issue  of 
Red  China.  I  think  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  that  an  American  Senator  of 
Chinese  ancestry  should  have  been  the 
one  who  spoke  out  most  eloquently 
against  the  suggestion  that  we  could  not 
even  begin  to  discuss  the  question  of  dis- 
armament without  recognizing  the  Red 
Chinese  and  Including  them  in  our  dis- 
cussion. 

I  know  that  Senator  Fong's  remarks 
had  a  profound  impact  on  our  Canadian 
friends  who  were  privileged  to  hear 
them. 

There  is  one  thing  we  need  to  do,  as 
far  as  these  possible  areas  of  difference 
are  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  to 
make  sure  that  in  the  future  we  in  this 
country  sell  our  ideas  to  our  allies  and 
make  sure  they  understand  our  point  of 
view.  I  cannot  think  of  any  type  of 
session  which  would  contribute  more 
to  that  kind  of  mutual  understanding 
and  give  us  a  better  opportunity  to  sell 
our  point  of  view  to  our  friends  to  the 
north,  as  we  in  ttim  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  their  point  of  view, 
than  the  sessions  which  we  were  privi- 
leged to  attend. 


So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  part  in  these  sessions,  and 
again  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  GallaghebI  on  his  dis- 
tinguished leadership  and  the  eloquent 
way  in  which  he  spoke  on  our  behalf 
in  Canada  on  the  various  occasions  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  speak ;  and  to  ex- 
press again  my  deep  appreciation  to  our 
Canadian  friends  for  tJieir  courtesy  and 
their  hospitality. 

Mr.  GAItT.AGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  not  only  for 
his  remarks  but  for  the  great  contribu- 
tion he  made  in  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense, bringing  the  great  knowledge  that 
he  has  and  the  experience  that  he  has 
acquired  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  CMnmittee  to  our 
Conference. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  our  staff,  on 
behalf  of  all  my  colleagues;  I  would 
like  to  thank  Mr.  Westphal.  Miss 
O'Brien,  Colonel  Lynch,  and  all  those 
who  did  all  of  the  work  in  the  back- 
ground, made  sxire  of  the  subcommit- 
tee meeting  on  time,  and  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  Conference  itself  to 
be  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  one  of  the  things 
all  of  us  are  reminded  of  as  we  travel 
in  various  countries,  perhaps  specifi- 
cally to  Canada  where  they  understand 
us  so  much  better  than  anyone  else,  is 
the  fact  that  regardless  of  what  rank 
we  may  have  or  what  our  position  may 
be,  everyone  is  an  ambassador  of  the 
United  States.  "People  in  some  way 
know  that  we  are  Americans,  whether  it 
be  by  our  dress,  oiu"  manner,  or  our 
speech.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would 
be  siirprised  how  our  country  is  judged 
on  the  individual  performance  of  the 
traveling  Americans.  I  think  it  is  a 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  our  meetings 
up  there,  so  that  everyone  who  travels 
should  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  American  and  should  be  consci  )us 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  being  judged  by 
those  people,  of  other  nations,  some  of 
whom  maybe  are  in  a  less  fortunate  po- 
sition than  we  are.  It  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  adversary  plays  up  every 
display  of  bad  conduct  that  any  Ameri- 
can may  show  when  he  is  out  of  the 
country.  All  of  us  should  recognize,  as 
our  President  has  said,  that  it  is  not 
what  we  can  take  from  our  country  but 
what  we  can  put  in,  that  will  enable  us 
to  survive.  All  of  us  in  our  travels 
abroad,  being  Americans,  can  bring  not 
only  character  to  our  Job,  but  make  sure 
we  are  conscientious  in  our  effort  to 
bring  friendship  and  good  will.  We  want 
to  make  it  plain  that  oiir  country  wants 
nothing  more  for  other  peoples  than 
that  they  possess  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity and  the  privileges  that  we,  our- 
selves, have. 

So  if  we  can  learn  one  lesson  from 
our  trip  it  is  that  Canadians  as  well  as 
others  Judge  our  country  by  the  per- 
formance of  our  country's  Individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  all 
of  the  Monbers  who  participated  in 
this  Conference.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  the  appointment  which  he  made.  I 
thank  everyone  who  made  it  possible 
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for  us  to  meet  with  our  Canadian  coun- 
terparts, to  eliminate  what  misunder- 
standings might  taiae,  to  learn  what 
problems  we  have  and  to  seek  solutions 
to  these  problems. 

I  think  on  thia  basis  of  measurement, 
all  of  our  Members  who  participated  in 
the  Conference  brought  to  it  a  conscien- 
tiousness which  made  for  a  great 
advancement  and  for  better  communica- 
tion and  understanding  between  our  two 
nations. 

As  has  already  been  said,  our  Canadian 
counterparts  could  not  have  been  more 
gracious  or  more  understanding  of  our 
problems.  I  look  forward  to  meeting 
with  them  a«;ain.  Again  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  the  great  contributions  they 
made  to  the  Conference,  and  for  their 
kind  remarks. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanunous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  r«narks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  matter  we  have  Just  been 
discussing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr  Al- 
bert' Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  House,  it  was  an  unex- 
pected and  great  privilege  to  be  named 
to  the  Canada-United  State.s  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  that  met  in  Ottawa 
and  Quebec  City,  February  22  through  26 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  mutual 
advantages  that  have  accrued  over  the 
years  to  both  countries  as  a  result  of  the 
friendly  regard  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  for  each  other 

When  I  was  21  years  of  age.  as  a  US 
border  patrol  inspector.  I  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  Derby  Line,  Vt. ,  and  my  wife 
and  I  resided  in  Rock  Island.  Province  of 
Quebec,  just  across  the  international  bor- 
der. The  border  patrol  worked  closely 
with  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
on  many  occaisions  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  would  be  difBcult  for  two  en- 
forcement agencies  to  duplicate 

The  Second  Congressional  District, 
v.hich  I  represent,  borders  on  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  and  quite  pos.sibly  there 
are  more  people  of  Canadian  extraction 
in  my  district  than  any  other  district  in 
the  country. 

Maine's  tourist  busines-s  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  Canadian  vaca- 
tionists. The  Maine  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  cooperation  with 
the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau  staff  a  full- 
time  office  in  Montreal  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  more  tourists 

Many  Maine  people  visit  the  Canadian 
provinces  of  New  Bruaswick.  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Quebec  each  summer  and 
this  number  is  increasing 

It  can  readily  be  seen  why  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  our  relationship 
with  Canada. 

The  cochaiiinen  of  the  US  deleu'a- 
tion.  Senator  Gkoice  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Representative  Cornelius 
Gall.^gher.  of  New  Jersey,  did  an  out- 
standing job  at  this  Conference 

Senator  Aiken  has  attended  several 
.similar  conferences  since  1959  and  i.s 
held  in  very  high  esteem  by  Canadian 
Members  of  Parliament.     Congres.sman 


Gallagher  was  a  credit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives;  during  the  several 
times  he  was  called  upon  for  remarks, 
he  responded  with  dignity,  wisdcan.  and 
a  sense  of  humor  that  everyone  appre- 
ciated. 

Our  meetings  for  the  most  part  were 
held  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  Build- 
ings in  Ottawa  The  US  delegation 
was  greeted  in  the  Hoa-^e  of  Commons 
by  Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker 
and  liberal  leader.  Lester  Pearson  The 
Prime  Minister  said  that  the  group  was 
contributing  much  to  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  to  solution 
of  common  problems  Pearson,  speak- 
ing for  his  party,  said  that  the  uroup 
was  playing  an  IncreasinKly  useful  part 
In  "keeping  neighborhood  fences  in  good 
repair."  Each  member  of  the  U  S  dele- 
gation was  introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Canadian  Senate. 

We  were  divided  into  three  ."-ubcoin- 
mittees;  I  was  assigned  to  the  uroiip 
discussing  boundary  matters,  cultural 
relations,  and  foreign  policy  Among 
the  subjects  di.scussed  were  the  Ruhe- 
lieu-Champlain  Waterway,  tourist  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Canadian 
and  United  States  participation  m  the 
United  Nations,  foreign  policy  problt-ms 
facing  both  countries,  and  United 
States-Canada  relation.s  with  other 
countries    in    the    Western    Hemi.sphere 

There  is  clearly  and  understandably 
a  greater  spirit  of  nationalism  in  Can- 
ada than  ever  before  Canada  ha.s  tre- 
mendous natural  re.sources.  murh  of 
which  has  not  been  tapped  Canadians 
want  to  see  more  industriali/ation  iii 
their  country   by  their  own  companies 

Canada  presently  purcha.ses  more 
from  the  United  States  than  all  of 
Europe  combined  purchases  from  our 
countr>'.  or  all  of  South  America  put 
together  Canada  is  our  best  customer 
for  consumer  goods.  Although  there 
are  approximately  the  .same  number  of 
tourists  entering  the  United  States  from 
Canada  as  entering  Canada  from  the 
United  States  i  about  30  million  per 
year'.  Canadians  spend  about  $100  mil- 
lion more  each  year  m  the  United  States 
than  Americans  spend  in  Canada  Our 
State  of  Maine  certainly  knows  the  great 
value  of  Canadian  t.ourists  to  our 
economy 

There  i.s  .sf  me  disagreement  m  Parlia- 
ment  as  to   tlie   role   the  North  Ameri- 
can  .^ir  Defense  Command     NORAI3- 
.should  perform 

The  ProLre.sMve  Con.servat ive  Paitv 
believes  in  the  status  quo  in  NORAI^ 
The  opjwsltion  Liberal  P.irty  recently 
recommended  that  Canada's  role  In  con- 
tinental defense  be  limited  to  detection, 
identiflcation,  and  warnin«  The  mi- 
nority Commonwealth  Federation  Party 
at  their  last  convention  called  for  Ca- 
nadian withdrawal  from  both  NORAI) 
and  NATO  Most  Canadians  that  I 
talked  with  feel  much  the  same  as  most 
Americans  in  resjx'ct  for  the  need  to 
maintain  military  superiority  while  ne- 
notiating  for  international  disarmament 

Curiously,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sentiment  in  all  three  Canadian  parties 
for  admts.^ion  of  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Republic  to  the  United  Nations  It  was 
expressed  many  times  that  we  were  not 


facing  the  unpleasant  facts  of  life  in 
resisting  seating  of  Red  China,  and  dis- 
cussions on  disarmament  are  futile  with- 
out 650  million  Chinese  t»eing  repre- 
sented. Some  of  us  in  the  United  States 
delegation  pointed  out  that  Red  China 
has  not  renounced  the  use  of  force  to 
accomplish  her  objectives  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  looks  upon  disarmament  as 
a  mirage.  Also,  that  Red  China  would 
not  sit  in  the  United  Nations  with  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  on  Formosa,  in  any 
event 

Canadians  generally  feel  that  the 
l"nite<i  States  will  be  faced  with  vetoing 
admis.'-ion  of  Red  China,  and  they  be- 
lieve this  will  embarrass  the  United 
States  and  hurt  the  cause  of  the  free 
world  more  than  alluwin.;  her  to  he 
seated 

The  Canadians  denied  that  trade  with 
Cuba  was  being  encouraged  from  their 
end — they  are  not  seeking  advantage 
from  the  break  in  United  States-Cuba 
relations.  They  insist  that  no  mate- 
rials of  a  military  or  strategic  nature 
were  being  licen.'^ed  for  .sale  to  Cuba  and 
say  increased  volume  of  trade  with  Cuba 
I.s    unlikely 

There  are  interesting  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  I*arliament  In  Canada. 
all  Senators  are  appointed  for  life — the 
party  m  power,  through  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, fills  all  vacancies.  By  removing 
Senators  from  political  considerations. 
It  IS  thought  that  they  can  take  a  long 
s<'Cond  look  at  legislation  without  polit- 
ical pressures  All  Ministers,  corres- 
ponding.; to  our  Cabinet,  must  hold  a  seat 
m  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  All  Mem- 
bt^rs  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
elected  Each  day  the  Prime  Minister 
and  all  Ministers  must  at  a  given  time 
submit  to  questions  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  Is  a  real 
departure  from  anything  we  find  in 
Washington  I  daresay  far  fewer  poli- 
ticians of  either  of  our  pol.t.  al  parties 
would  aspire  to  Cabinet  posts  if  they 
had  to  appear  daily  t)efore  the  Congress 
and  explain  their  policy  decisions,  et 
cetera  It  would  no  doubt  increase  at- 
t<'ndance  in  Congre.ss  as  well.  I  must 
confess  it  would  be  helpful  on  occasion 
to  throw  a  question  or  two  to  Cabinet 
mtmbers  in  a  place  where  equivocation 
would  be  difficult 

I  talked  with  a  giTat  many  Canadians 
ouuside  of  government  In  Ottawa  and 
Quebec  City  without  identifying  myself 
as  a  US  legislator,  and  I  found  no  re- 
sentment against  our  Government,  or 
people,  in  these  cities. 

The  welcome  we  received  officially 
cuuld  not  have  been  warmer  There  are 
obviously  many  areas  where  the  two 
cnunlries  have  differences  of  opinion 
We  cannot  expect  to  always  agree  upon 
solutions  to  common  problems. 

No  one  can  question  that  there  is  a 
more  pronounced  pro-Canada  feeling, 
but  it  could  only  be  injurious  to  confuse 
this  fur  an   anti-United   States  feeling. 


THE  TRAGEDY   OF   HUNGARY 

Mr  PRICE      Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcokd.  fol- 
lowing the  special  orders  for  today. 

TI.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  16  is 
a  day  of  celebration  and  of  memory 
for  the  people  of  Hungary  and  for  those 
of  Hungarian  ancestry  who  remember 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  On  this  day 
more  than  150  years  ago  the  Hungarian 
people  rose  in  the  revolution  of  1848 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers  of 
th.e  time,  the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The 
Hapsburgs  are  gone  and  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  new  tyranny.  The  spirit 
of  freedom  still  burns  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  ol  the  people. 

In  oar  own  time  we  have  seen  the 
evidences  of  this  spirit.  The  Hun- 
garians rose  again  in  1956.  seeking  once 
again  the  privilege  of  creating  their  own 
government.  They  cast  out  the  in- 
truders from  the  east.  In  the  end,  their 
rebellion  was  crushed  by  a  massive  in- 
vasion of  a  foreign  anny,  and  a  new 
regime  was  Imposed  from  outside. 

The  whole  world  watched  with  hor- 
ror and  fascination  as  the  Hungarians 
fought  their  battle,  and  the  rising  was 
finally  broken  by  tanks.  The  world  saw 
the  leaders  of  the  rising  destroyed  or 
driven  into  exile. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  has  recognized  the  realities  by 
resolutions  calling  for  removal  of  So-- 
viet  troops  from  Hungary  and  the  res- 
toration to  the  people  of  basic  political 
freedoms.  These  resolutions  have  not 
been  implemented.  The  designated 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
have  not  been  allowed  entrance. 

Such  an  anniversaiy  as  this  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  unmarked  in  this 
House,  nor  should  we  neglect  the  rec- 
ord of  the  immediate  past. 

For  practical  purposes  there  may  be 
little  the  U.N.  can  do  to  aid  and  assist 
the  Hungarian  people.  But  in  this  House 
we  have  a  right  to  speak  up  for  freedom. 
At  a  time  when  foi-mer  colonial  empires 
are  breaking  up,  when  western  nations 
are  swiftly  acknowledging  the  practical 
right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determination 
and  self-government,  we  have  a  right  to 
note  that  Hungary  remains  a  captive  of 
a  regime  Imposed  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  diplomats  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clare themselves  the  friends  of  freedom 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  record  shows 
they  are  not  friends  of  freedom  in  Hun- 
gary. 

Freedom  is  not  divisible  into  compart- 
ments labeled  according  to  the  names 
of  continents.  Freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination are  not  values  to  be  granted 
in  one  area  and  denied  in  another  by 
self -proclaimed  champions. 

The  tragedy  of  Hungary  is  a  reproach 
to  the  masters  of  that  land,  and  It  can- 
not be  believed  that  the  situation  will 
remain  forever  hopeless.  We  can  do  our 
small  part  today  by  paying  tribute  to 
the  people,  by  celebrating  with  the  Hun- 
garians the  great  moments  In  their  his- 
tory, even  including  the  day  in  which  in 
another  century  they  struck  out  for 
themselves  for  freedom. 


HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wallhauser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Is  most  fitting  at  this  time  each  year  we 
Join  in  the  observance  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Day.  It  proves  conclusively  to 
the  world  that  we  are  solidly  in  the 
comer  of  the  freedom -loving  people  of 
Hungary. 

Yesterday  was  the  113th  anniversary 
of  Himgarian  Freedom  Day.  It  should 
have  been  a  day  of  great  rejoicing,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  because  of  the 
cruel  tyrants  of  Soviet  Russia  who  have 
placed  Hungary  and  its  people  under 
their  yoke.  They  have  taken  from  the 
Hungarians  all  of  the  rights  that  are 
inherently  theirs. 

Yes,  the  Communist  i-ulers  have  made 
It  a  solemn  day  and  one  of  sad  con- 
templation rather  than  one  of  rejoicing. 
And,  in  our  observance  of  Hungarian 
Freedom  Day,  it  is  well  to  relate  some  of 
the  history  of  Hungary  so  none  will  ever 
forget  the  ruthlessness  of  the  Soviet  and 
its  ultimate  aim — the  placing  of  the 
entire  world  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
and  making  all  people  of  the  world  its 
captives  and  servants. 

It  was  on  March  15,  1848,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  famed  Louis  Kossuth, 
that  the  patriots  of  Hungary  boldly  bid 
for  freedom  after  being  tied  to  Austria 
for  centuries.  It  brought  freedom  and 
national  autonomy  to  Hungary.  Then, 
in  1945,  Hungary  found  its  freedom 
crushed  through  occupation  by  the 
crawling  octupus  called  Soviet  Russia. 

Yet.  the  occupation  of  its  nation  by 
the  Communists  has  not  crushed  the 
desires  of  the  Hungarian  people  for 
freedom  and  an  independent  nation.  It 
burns  steadily  in  their  hearts  and  in 
their  minds.  There  are  many  evidences 
of  it. 

In  the  tragic  fall  of  1956.  the  Hun- 
garians rebelled  against  Soviet  rule. 
They  demanded  freedom  and  independ- 
ence and  they  fought  courageously  for 
it.  Sadly,  the  freedom  day  victory  of 
1848  was  not  repeated.  Soviet  tanks 
and  artillery  proved  too  much  for  these 
inspired  and  dedicated  people. 

The  shocking  end  of  the  Hungarian 
bid  for  freedom  in  1956  cannot  and  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Although  physically 
and  ruthlessly  crushed  by  Russia's 
hideous  disregard  for  human  rights  and 
the  fundamental  aspirations  and  rights 
of  mankind,  the  patriots  of  Hungary 
gave  enduring  proof  that  their  desire 
for  freedom  remains  unquenchable. 

As  we  commemorate  an  earlier  era  of 
Hungarian  freedom,  we  honor  all  Hun- 
garians for  their  gallant  and  tenacious 
longing  for  liberty  and  pray  together 
that  the  day  soon  will  come  when  the 
light  of  freedom  and  independence  again 
will  be  burning  brightly  in  their  beloved 
land. 


ITALY'S  CENTENNIAL— LANDMARK 
OP  FREEDOM 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Addonizio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impressive  ceremonies  at  the  State  De- 
partment auditorium  this  morning  were 
a  fitting  observance  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Italian  unification.  The  celebra- 
tion, honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  other 
dignitaries  of  our  Government  symbol- 
ized the  strong  ties  that  link  the  United 
States  and  Italy.  Between  the  ancient 
land  and  the  new  world  exist  bonds  of 
affection  and  understanding  that  have 
strengthened  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this 
critical  era. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  people  goes 
far  into  antiquity.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  Rome  and  its  empire  are  known 
to  every  civilized  person.  The  Roman 
Empire  declined  and  fell  although  its 
image  survived  as  a  symbol  of  European 
unity.  Although  Rome  declined  politi- 
cally her  heritage  prevailed  in  Europe  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Italian 
peninsula  w  as  subdivided  into  small  city- 
states  seeking  alliances  among  the 
strong  nations  of  Europe  in  order  to 
remain  independent. 

The  fact  that  the  city-states  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  ages  were  small  did  not 
stop  them  from  becoming  the  terminus 
whence  commerce  developed  and  spread 
all  over  Europe.  Italian  commercial 
cities  such  as  Venice,  Florence,  Naples, 
and  Genoa  were  the  areas  from  which 
the  new  era  of  Western  civilization  be- 
gan in  the  15th  century.  This  new  era 
is  known  to  history  as  the  Renaissance — 
which  means  the  rebirth — of  intellectual 
and  artistic  thought  in  Europe. 

The  Renaissance  of  Europe  was  the 
beginning  of  an  awakening  out  of  which 
the  age  of  reason  and  scientific  investi- 
gation, or  study  of  the  nature  of  things, 
came  about,  with  the  result  that  what  we 
today  call  progress  and  Western  civiliza- 
tion developed.  Italian  cities,  during 
this  period,  became  the  seats  of  learning 
for  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  creations 
of  men  like  Michelangelo  and  Da  Vinci 
are  eternal  inspirations  to  persons  with 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony. 

Although  the  city-states  of  Italy  con- 
tributed so  much  in  bringing  about  the 
revival  of  scientific  thought  and  study, 
the  area  remained  a  geographic  expres- 
sion of  many  small  units  fighting  petty 
political  battles  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining power  and  control. 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  and  zeal  for 
unity  among  the  Italian  people,  who  had 
a  sense  of  common  nationality,  had  never 
ceased  to  exist.  From  the  middle  ages, 
beginning  with  Dante,  down  to  the  19th 
century  when  the  drive  for  Italian  unity 
finally  culminated,  there  are  found  men 
who  had  tried  to  bring  about  this  end. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Italian  people,  the 
forces  of  reaction  motivated  by  selfish 
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Interest  of  petty  monarchs  had  blocked 
Italian  uniflcatlon. 

The  events  that  p<H>ulariz^d  the  ideas 
of  the  rights  of  man  fell  upon  fertile  soil 
in  the  Italian  peninsula.  Patriotic  or- 
ganizations during  this  period  sprang  up 
all  over  Italy. 

The  unification  of  Italy  was  the  ac- 
complishment of  Its  people  who  after 
centuries  of  effort  Anally  realized  their 
dream  of  seeing  their  homeland  emeri:e 
as  a  national  state.  Although  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy  was  the  accompli.';iiment 
of  millions  of  its  people,  three  men  stand 
out  in  the  minds  of  all  Italians  and  ;n  the 
minds  of  the  people  all  over  the  world 
where  freedom  and  democracy  are  cher- 
ished. The  men  were  Cavour.  the  states- 
man; Mazzini,  the  intellectual;  and 
Garibaldi,  the  fighter. 

The    struggle   for   Italian    uniflcation 
amounted    to   a   war   of    independence 
Foreisn  overlords  as  well  as  foreicrn  na- 
tions had  to  be  fought  again.<:t  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  Italian  soil. 

The  first  phase  of  the  struggle  ended  \i\ 
1861  when  the  greatest  portion  of  tlie 
Italian  peninsula  was  liberated  and 
united  under  the  royal  House  of  Savoy 

The  period  of  the  strugsile  for  Italian 
unification  is  filled  with  patriotic  deeds. 
Battles  fought  by  the  Italian  resrulars 
such  as  the  battle  of  Palestro  of  May  30. 
1859.  and  the  exploits  of  Garibaldi  and 
his  volunteers  have  become  lesends  in 
the  history  of  Italy's  struggle  for  unifica- 
tion. 

Althou>;h  parts  of  Italian  tt-rritory 
were  destined  to  remain  outside  of  the 
politically  organized  state,  the  new 
Italian  nation  was  an  accomplished  fact 
in  1861,  and  it  took  its  place  amon^'  the 
great  natioris  of  Exirope. 

A  1,500-year-old  dream  had  become  a 
reality. 

When  one  speaks  of  Italian  unification 
his  thoughts  are  immediately  captivated 
by  the  role  played  by  one  man.  The 
man  is  Cavour,  who  as  prime  minister 
of  Piedmont  devoted  his  whole  talents 
and  energies  to  the  cause. 

A  prominent  historian  .sums  up 
Cavour  s  work  as  follows: 

On  June  6,  1861.  he  died,  worn  out  In  the 
service  of  Italy.  Italy  as  a  nation  l.s  the 
legacy,  the  life-work  of  Cavaiir  •  •  • 
Otliers  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
national  liberation:  be  knew  how  to  bring 
It  Into  the  sphere  of  poMlblllties,  he  m.ide  it 
pure  of  an  factious  Bplrlt;  he  led  It  awiv 
from  barren  Utopias;  kept  It  clear  of  reckless 
con.splraclcs,  steered  straight  between  reso- 
lution and  reaction;  and  gave  It  .m  ors,'ani/ed 
force,  a  H.  ij,  a  government,  .md  ftreign 
allies. 

This  quotation  gives  a  picture  of 
Cavour's  abilities  and  skills  as  statesman 
but  It  does  not  tell  the  political  beliefs 
by  which  he  was  motivated  m  his  life- 
long project.  In  a  letter  to  the  Countess 
of  Circourt,  in  1860.  Cavour  sives  his 
views  and  his  philoeophy  of  government; 

I  still  hope,  that  w*  will  be  able  Uj  found 
our  nation  on  the  aoUd  principles  of  order 
and  liberty  Ftir  mjr  part.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence In  dlctatorahlpa,  I  believe  that  one 
can  do  things  with  a  parliament  which   are 


:;:;•■  .^ibie  \«,ltl;  ubfiulutt*  pi)WtT  fcxi)«rleii.e 
d  \i  yi.irs  has  couviiK-ed  nu-  th.it  a  Uilnlatry 
which  Is  honest  and  energetic  has  evervthln)< 
'.o  gain  f.-om  parliamentary  t)an;es  I  have 
never  felt  myself  weak,  except  when  par- 
liament U  clo«etl.  MoreoviT,  I  am  not  able 
to  bet.'i;,  my  backgrcmnd  or  to  di-ny  the 
prliiciples  if  my  whole  life.  If  a  veil  ha.s 
ro  be  drawn  over  the  statue  (of  I.!b<>r*v»  it 
l.s   not    fo.-   me   to  do   fo 

Such  are  tiie  Italian  heritage  and 
traditions  ii^  reqard  to  patriotism  and 
political  institution."^ 

These  statement.-^  uf  Cavuiu'  a.s  to  de- 
mocracy and  liberty  are  prevalent  today 
amunR  the  Italian  people  who  are  work- 
ing on  tht?  .Side  of  tlie  dcmociacics  for  a 
better   Europe  and  a  progressive  world. 


SMOKINf) 


Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ack  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  I  Mr.  KiNci  may  ext«nd 
ins  remariC'^  at  thiis  point  in  the  Rf'  uro 
and  include  e.xtianeous  matter. 

The  SPr.AKKR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  Mr  Speaker  bc- 
rau.se  of  the  erave  cor.cern  which  I  have 
for  the  health  of  the  .American  people, 
and  for  tlie  adverse  impart  upon  that 
health  of  many  habits  and  practices 
which  ha\e  n.^w  bt  come  a  way  of  our 
national  life,  I  am  constrained  to  iai.-.e 
my  voice  a^am,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
a»:;ainst  the  tobacco  evil.  The  conmiit- 
ment  whic)  I  liave  made  to  my  constitu- 
ency is  to  do  everything  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
.'Xmerican  people  the  fact  that  the  to- 
bacco habtt  IS  robbing  us  of  our  health 
and  virility,  and  is  s»'rlou.^ly  undei-min- 
uvi  cur  po'ver  to  maintain  our  supremacy 
among  th.^  '^reat  nations  of  the  wor'.d 
Pursuant  to  this  commitment,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  lo  all  who  read 
the.se  remarks,  some  passages  from  a 
recent  sp  -ech  made  by  Dr  Michael 
Shimkm  before  the  P'ourth  National 
Cancer  Conference.  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Dr  Shimkm  gave  these  same  remarks  to 
a  joint  me-tinc  for  peneral  sun.'eons  and 
u.-ologists  at  the  American  ColleRe  of 
Surtreons  i:>  Philadelphia  on  March  8 
1961. 

Dr.  Shi  nkin  is  an  associate  director 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of 
Health  uncler  th"  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  He  was  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute for  many  years.  He  Ls  one  of  the 
foremost  (  uthorities  in  the  United  States 
on  the  sut)ject  of  cancr  The  excerpts 
from  his  si)eech  follow : 

Our  opp<jnent  Is  t.  u>;h  a:.d  t-lii-ive  Our 
\lcNjrles  a.  e  uncomf  ..rt^iIXy  sma:i  u:.d  cmr 
progress  Ls  pnliifuKy  si.  w  B\it  there  h«\e 
been  Indubitable  vlct-  ries.  and  there  U  con- 
tinued pro(-res?.  Our  steps  forward  empower 
us  to  nuiln'aln  our  optimism. 

One  mai  ifestatlon  of  our  pr  igress  is  th.it 
our  concepts  regarding  cancer  h.ive  not  re- 
mained static  A  whole  series  of  chang»»d 
and  Chang' ng  idea,?  and  approaches  has  oc- 


eurrtU  during  the  past  few  years,  many 
Mi.ie  the  last  National  Cancer  Conference 
in  Detroit  In  195(5. 

This,  of  c>nirse.  la  not  surprising.  All  of 
medicine  .shares  In  the  technological  revolu- 
ti.  ii:  i>f  .lur  times  Dlsci)verte«  and  opportu-  ' 
nitU'.s  are  up^jn  us  at  a  rate  that  exceeds 
av.iUuble  resources  of  men.  space  and  time 
to  exploit  them.  Cancer  research  certainly 
:»  not  an  exception. 

During  the  3  d  lys  of  our  conference  you 
A. 11  be  Usitnliig  lo  papers  and  to  dUcus- 
•  lotis  that  will  bring  Into  focus  the  new 
additions  to  our  kn.  wlodge  that  underlie 
our  changing,  evolvlr.j?  con^■ep•^■  about  car;- 
( -^r  SclenMflc  progri^ss.  howt  ver,  depend.? 
not  i.nly  on  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
od>Te  but  ;;l.so  on  tlie  correction  of  errors, 
no  matter  how  uuthMriuitlve  and  tradltlon.il 
tlie.>e  crr(jrs  may  bo  And  progreb*  agaUiM 
c.ii.ccr  requires  n  Jt  oiwy  n-search,  but  the 
application  of  the  re&eurch  find'.ngs 

If  tlierp  exist  areas  In  wlilch  our  c  lueiiio 

ire    not    changing    as    rapidly    as    the    facts 

'.v'.rriiit     and    where    the   appllratlm   of   re- 

Hi-rxrrh  flndlnff:s  Is  lagi^lrg    these  also  deser\e 

"ir  r.crlou.s  attention 

For  this  conference,  every  panel  has  been 
a.-.iied  to  orient  the  discussion  along  the  line 
of  fu\ir  questions  (li  Are  our  beliefs  n-- 
mrding  the  subject  based  on  firm  facU.  or 
are  they  only  cherished  oplnl.m.s.  ,2i  wh;it 
are  the  facts.  especUlly  In  long-term  erul 
r»»su!ts:  (3i  uhftt  new  data  require  modlfl- 
i  atlon  of  our  presently  accepted  concepts 
and  i4i  If  we  do  not  possess  data  that  allow 
us  to  formulate  an  answer,  a  hat  research 
o>:i(-i!d    be   Initiated    to    generate  such   data'' 

To  these  que^Uons  I  would  like  to  add 
t*o  more  i5i  Are  we  doing  hU  we  can  to 
arf. ance  restarch  r.ndlr.Rs  fn  n.  tlie  labora- 
ti>ry  U-i  the  clinic,  and  from  the  clinic  to  the 
whole  community:   and  (61    If  not,  why  nof 

B<XI.\L  ASPEtTS  OF  CANCIU 

l.alx.ratory  research  on  cancer  Is  itirlle 
'i:iless  eventually  some  of  Its  result*  can 
he  ap'Mled  to  man  Clmlcil  research  also 
ha.s  nMt  been  fully  developed  until  Its  fruits 
are  applied  to  the  whole  population  These 
iippUcatlons  In  turn  generate  problems  that 
need  be  brought  back  to  the  laboratories 
iu;d  clinics  Furthermore,  problem*  cf  pub- 
lic health,  sociology,  and  economics  are  as 
rele\ant  to  s>>me  a.spects  uf  cancer  as  the 
chrnmo.somal  structure  of  neoplastic  cells, 
and  eqxmlly  den-. and; !g  of  the  use  nf  the 
.sclenMflc-  me'h<x1 

Cancer  research  has  made  a  nvmiber  of 
!id\ances  for  which  the  dramatic  word 
breakthrough  ■  Is  entirely  appropriate 
But  a  breakthr(n!gh  Is  only  potential  un- 
less It  U  exploited.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  two  buch  area*,  lu  which  slgnlhcani 
results  In  the  control  of  cancer  cuuld  be 
achieved  If  our  knowledge  were  more  fully 
utilized 

The  second  une-xplolted  breakthrough  In 
cancer  research  Is  Uie  established  fact  that 
tobacco  smoking  cau.sos  a  slgnihcant  propor- 
tion of  malignant  neoplasms  of  the  lung, 
l.irvnx  .md  or.il  c.i;  ity. 

Figure  5  presents  dal.i  of  tlie  cl.is.slc! 
H.knunoiid  a:id  Horn  study  on  the  rclaiion- 
^!llp  of  smoking  to  mortality  among  ISO.OOU 
men.  It  is  taken  from  a  rp<-»':it  p.ii)er  by 
Joseph  Berk.son  th.-\t  forms  a  p.irt  of  a  valu- 
able Mayo  Clinic  symp<ifiium  on  the  effects 
')f  t.  .bi.  w,  .suiiklng  In  man  His  Interpreta- 
Uons  of  the  findings,  however.  -Azt  aomewh.nt 
at  a  viu-lance  wrJi  mine  T\\e  many  aia- 
tlstic.u  mvestig.itions.  all  conung  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ass<^>ciallou  of  amoklng  and 
lung  cancer,  the  extensive  laboratory  experi- 
ments that  establish  the  preeence  In  tobacco 
smoke  of  at  leiust  10  chemicals  with  carcino- 
genic activity  m  animals,  the  careful  patho- 
lo«ir!  obflervatlonji  of  human  material  and 
the  pathophysiologic  etudlee  on  the  effect  of 


tobacco  smoke  on  tlie  bronchial  epithelium 
have  been  so  thoroughly  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed by  ao  many  national  and  internatlotial 
committees  that  lb  would  take  another,  half 
hour  Just  to  recite  their  unanimous  oooolu- 
siona  that  amoklng  causes  lung  cancer. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  If  tobacco  smoking, 
At  least  In  the  form  of  cigarettes,  were  ter- 
minated, the  annual  mortality  from  lung 
cancer  could  be  reduced  by  more  than  60 
percent,  a  saving  of  at  least  20,000  lives  In 
the  United  States  alone. 

Tobacco  is  consUlo'ed  neither  a  food  nor 
a  drug,  and  appears  to  be  immune  from  all 
regulations  except  taxation.  Therefore,  ap- 
parently more  can  be  done  to  protect  the 
population  from  rat  golterogens  in  berries 
and  from  hepatomas  In  fish,  where  the  dan- 
gers for  man  are  at  most  theoretical,  than 
from  a  product  with  demonstrably  deleteri- 
ous effects  for  man.  Accepting  the  theory 
that  It  la  a  constitutional  right  to  cbooee 
one  B  poison,  doec  this  right  extend  to 
children? 

The  problem  is  linmenae,  with  social  and 
economic  ramifications  that  require  the 
judicious  consideration  of  many  elements  of 
our  society  in  addition  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. But  first  It  requires  that  It  be  rec- 
ognized by  physicians  and  scientists  con- 
cerned with  health  to  be  a  serious  public 
health  problem  and  not  a  stale  Joke.  Our 
convictions  are  known  by  the  actions  they 
manifest:  not  smoking  in  public  and  before 
youngsters  may  be  as  Important  as  not  driv- 
ing Cadillacs,  and  prohibiting  smoking  In 
hospitals  and  clinics,  including  doctor's 
lounges,  may  be  powerful  medicine. 

Tobacco  smoking,  a  one-man  self-Induced 
smog  cloud,  is  of  course  but  one  component 
of  the  many  carcinogens  In  our  environment. 
J  R  HeUer  will  lead  a  discussion  on  this 
topic  tomorrow  evening.  I  trust  that  the 
speakers  will  devote  consideration  to  the 
complex  social  ramifications  that  many  of 
the  situations  generate  and  that  form  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  problems. 

The  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
cancer  patients,  however,  remain  much  the 
same.  Two- thirds  cf  all  patients  diagnosed 
as  having  cancer  die  of  or  with  their  disease, 
after  long,  expensivr  treatments  that  debili- 
tate the  purses  and  the  hearts  of  their  fam- 
ilies. The  lingering  death  of  a  cancer  patient 
at  home  leaves  unheaUng  psychological 
wounds.  The  topic  of  terminal  care  U  Im-"- 
portant  but  unglamorous,  and  requires  more 
attention  than  it  receivee. 

One  approach  that  would  help  to  allevi- 
ate the  inevitable  problem  is  the  greater  uae 
of  such  patients  in  research.  Perhaps  this 
would  also  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  made  by  tliat  time-tested  prophet, 
H  G.  Wells  in  1027  "The  disease  of  cancer 
will  be  banished  from  life  by  calm,  unhurry- 
mg,  persistent  men  and  women,  working 
with  every  shiver  of  feeling  controlled  and 
suppressed,  in  hospitals  and  laboratories, 
and  the  motive  that  will  conquer  cancer 
will  not  be  pity  nor  horror;  It  will  be  curi- 
osity to  know  how  and  why." 

Our  present  con<«pts  concerning  cancer 
must  remain  fluid,  susceptible  to  responsive 
modification  on  the  basis  of  new  Informa- 
i.  n  Cancer  research  has  no  place  for  fixed 
c  .ncept.s,  for  vested  interests,  for  orthodoxy. 
But  we  can  stand  firm  on  this:  Cancer  la 
a  solvable  problem  within  the  capabilities 
of  human  intelligence  using  a  hiunan 
thought  and  action  process  we  call  scien- 
tific research. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  applaud 
President  Kennedy's  new  pwlicy  toward 
our  Latin  American  friends.  In  his 
statement  of  Monday  night,  he  has 
brought  into  critical  focus  the  thoughts 
which  many  of  us  have  had  who  have 
been  intimately  concerned  with  this 
problem.  He  has  outlined  a  framework 
within  which  freedom  and  dignity  can 
become  more  meaningful,  while  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
achieve  maximum  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  President's  statement  is  novel  in 
Its  boldness  only  to  those  who  have  for- 
gotten the  American  heritage,  for  the 
principles  he  enunciated  are  the  same 
as  those  for  which  om-  forefathers  in 
both  continents  fought  and  died.  They 
echo  the  high  principles  of  Washington 
and  Bolivar.  Inertia,  or  rejection  of 
these  principles  as  standards  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Americas,  can  only 
lead  to  engulfment  of  these  areas  by  the 
Communist  doctrine  of  freedom  through 
slavery. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gigantic  effort 
which  will  be  required  to  ti-anslate  the 
architect's  drawing  into  achieved  as- 
pirations. The  United  States  cannot, 
and  should  not,  do  it  alone.  We  have 
not  created  the  problems  that  exist  in 
Latin  America  and,  although  it  is  tK)th 
fitting  and  in  our  own  interest  that  we 
should  assist  in  their  solution,  the  major 
impetus  must  come  from  the  countries 
and  peoples  themselves. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  the 
emphasis  which  the  President  has 
placed  on  careful  planning  in  all  sec- 
tors of  the  pn^ram  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  commitment  of  U.S.  re- 
sources. Often  in  the  past  the  lack  of 
such  planning,  accompanied  by  prema- 
ture commitment  and  expenditure,  has 
promoted  waste  and  defeated  objectives. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  proi>erly  executed,  lies  hope 
for  the  preservation  of  our  heritage  and 
for  the  expansion  and  enrichment  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  PCMJCY 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hakot]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


CAPTI-VE    NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frcOTi  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern] 
Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  8th  of  this  year  I  was  privileged 
to  Join  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Daniel  Flood,  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  legislation  to  create  a 
special  committee  to  deal  with  the  cap- 
tive nations  now  in  the  grip  of  Red 
tyranny.  Because  I  feel  that  the  need 
for  this  measure  is  immediate  and  great 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  proposal. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
Congress  would  set  up  a  ccxnmittee  au- 
thorized  to   deal   exclusively   with   the 


problems  of  captive  nations  now  under 
tlie  yoke  of  Communist  suppression,  with 
a  view  to  ultimately  restoring  them  to 
freedom  and  sovereignty. 

Surely  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  are  helping  ourselves  when  we  look 
to  the  interests  of  these  captive  nations. 
They  are  a  potent  factor  in  deterring 
the  Kremlin  from  the  outright  aggres- 
sion that  could  provoke  a  nuclear  war. 
Khrushchev  realizes  he  rules  over  a  very 
unstable  and  sensitive  empire.  He  knows 
only  too  well  that  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  purely  a  political  fic- 
tion, a  forced  alliance  of  many  peoples 
with  past  histories  of  independence, 
glorious  cultures  and  their  own  rich  folk 
ways. 

Khr  jshchev  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  the  repressive  measures  Russia  is 
required  to  use  to  keep  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  prisoners.  In  not  one  of 
these  countries  did  the  Communists  gam 
control  of  the  government  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  nor  was  the  path 
to  power  marked  by  anything  but  hu- 
man misery,  privation,  and  death. 

The  very  existence  of  the  captive  na- 
tions gives  the  lie  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Communists  about  the  benefits  of 
their  brutal  system.  Stripped  of  their 
treasure  and  forced  to  bow  to  military 
and  economic  tyranny,  the  captive  na- 
tions present  a  tragic  exhibit  of  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  expect  from 
Communi.st  domination.  Their  story  is 
a  grim  warning  to  the  free  nations,  but 
it  is  also  a  challenge.  We  cannot  let 
others  become  captives  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  we  must  offer  evei"y  hope  to 
the  already  enslaved  to  encourage  their 
adherence  to  freedom,  that  they  will 
eventually  regain  their  independence. 
Just  as  we  undertake  to  plan  strategy  to 
counter  Communist  efforts  here  at  home 
and  to  prevent  its  expansion  abroad,  so 
ve  must  likewise  consider  how  we  can 
best  assist  the  captive  nations  in  their 
deep  seated  desire  to  reachieve  their 
freedom. 

I  strongly  feel  that  in  their  hearts  the 
peoples  of  captive  nations  are  on  the  side 
of  the  free  world.  Imagine  what  havoc 
such  a  force  could  inflict  on  Communist 
militai-y  installations,  transportation, 
and  food  supplies  in  an  emergency.  As 
strong  independent  allies  the  captive  na- 
tions could  be  both  a  deterrent  to  war 
and  a  deci.sive  military  sword  at  the  un- 
dert>elly  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  creation  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Committee  can  serve  as  a  staging  area 
for  congressional  action.  Its  main  func- 
tion would  be  to  inform  the  American 
people  on  the  state  of  affairs  within  the 
Communist  world  and  to  assist  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  general  formu- 
lation of  policy.  The  investigation  and 
study  thus  made  can  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  future  policy  formulation  and 
provide  all  of  us  with  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  problems  and  conditions  with 
which  the  peoples  of  these  nations  must 
cope  and  the  road  we  must  pursue  to 
restore  them  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

Let  us  give  heart  to  the  captive  peo- 
ples and  demonstrate  to  them  that  they 
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have  not  been  forffotten  and  thereby  en- 
courage elements  within  the  Commimlst 
world  to  resist  their  rulers  and  build  up 
a  credit  within  the  fortress  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc  itself  in  the  event  of  some 
future  contingency. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpcrn  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Langen).  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  RoBisoN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Langen).  for  30  minutes,  on  Monday, 
March  20,  1961. 

Mr.  Macnuson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gallagher  > .  for  20  minutes,  on  Monday, 
March  20.  1961. 

Mr.  Gallaghkk  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Toll  ) ,  for  1  hour  today. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Told,  for  1  hour  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Toll  ) , 
for  1  hour  on  Wednesday  next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrcssional 
RzcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baker  and  to  include  an  address 
by  A.  S.  Herlong.  Ji. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana  and  to  include 
remarks  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  new  highway 
program. 

Mr.  r>ULSKi. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lahceh)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vah  Zandt. 

Mr.  Springer. 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallagher)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MOELLER. 

Mr.  Holtzman. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S  1  An  act  to  establlAh  an  efTecUve  pro- 
gram to  aJIevlate  conditions  of  substantia! 
and  persistent  iinemployment  and  under- 
emplo3raient  In  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas;  to  the  Coounlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

8.  900  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile.  Ala.: 
to  the  Ck>nunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    GALLAGHER.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.m. ) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  March  20.  1961,  at  12 
o'clock  rxx>n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  (.-lause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive comrnunicatioas  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

682  A  inter  fmni  the  I>p>ity  Socretary 
of  Defense,  transml'tlng  the  rpniUnnnal  re- 
port for  the  establl-hmfnt  nr  drvelopnirrit 
of  InstalhiUuns  and  facilities  required  for 
advanced  lesearrh  proJ<^cts  fur  the  period 
July  1  thrcugh  Deccinb«»r  31,  1960.  pursuant 
to  Public  1a\w  85  085:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\  Ices. 

883.  A  lottf-r  'rem  the  A.s.sl8tant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  tran.snilttlng  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  Include 
within  the  b<5undar.e8  of  Joshua  Tree  Wa- 
tlonal  Mot.ument.  In  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, certain  federally  owned  Unds  u.^ed  In 
connection  with  suld  monunuMit,  and  for 
other  purposes",  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTalrs 

884  A  letter  from  the  A-sslstant  General 
Manager,  US  Atomic  Energy  Cfmnilsalon, 
relative  to  reporting  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  had  no  activities  to  report  for 
calendar  year  ending  December  31.  19*0.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  85-804,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

685  A  Utter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallzatl'.n  Service,  Uij 
Departmert  c<f  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  susf^endlng  dej>Ttatlon  In  the 
case  of  Ye«5  Houy  A3112318  pu.'tuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
to  the  Con.mlttef  on  the  Judlcla-ry 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printmg  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  COLMER  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Re8<jlutlon  227  Resolution  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H  R  5000.  a  bill  to  BUthcjrlze  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  ln«t.\llatlon»>. 
and  for  other  pur;>o8es.  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  169 1.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  report  on  HR  4510.  A  bill  t<i 
provide  a  special  program  for  feed  grains  for 
1961   (Rept.  No    170).    Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BROTHILI.    (by   reque.st  >  • 

H  R.  5654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    CELLER 

H  R.  6655.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Admlnl.stra- 
tlve  Procedure  Act  with  respect  U)  the  com- 
pensation of  hearing  examiners,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  5658.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  U  S  courts  of 
appeals  tcr  Interlocutory  relief  agalnat  the 
orders  of  certain  admlnlstrutlve  agencies, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN 

HR  5657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  the  public  debt  by  setUng 
aside    the    first    3    percent    of    the    budget 


receipts  of  the  United  States  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retirement  of 
obligations  counted  as  part  of  the  public 
debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  H  5668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  deduct,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  the 
expenses  Incurred  by  him  for  trarisp>orta - 
tlon  to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 
By  Mr    DENT: 

H  R  5669  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  Act 
of  1959  to  provide  a  1 -year  moraU)rlum  on 
hVderal  Housing  AdnUnlstratlon  insured  and 
cerr.iin  other  guaranteed  and  Insured  mort- 
gages, with  the  Federal  Government  assum- 
ing the  mort(?a+re  payments  ( btith  principal 
and  Interest  I  and  certain  othfr  mortgaR*- 
cn8ts,  for  mortKaKors  in  ureas  of  su))stantl«l 
unemployment  who  are  unempL  yed  and  un- 
able to  make  such  pavments  thriu^jh  no 
f..alt  of  their  own,  and  for  e  ther  purpo«e^.  • 
t  >    the    Committee    un    Banking    and    Cur- 

Tf-tiry. 

By  Mr  DEROUNIAN: 
H  R  5660  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<>«le  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
tuition  payments  be  treated  as  charitable 
contributions,  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

HR5661  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  30  per- 
cent credit  a*:ain8t  the  Individual  Income 
tax  for  amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to 
certain  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  high  schools;  to  tiie 
Connnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DULSKI : 
H  Ft  56ti2  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Liibor  lielatlons  Act  In  order  to  permit  super- 
visors to  be  considered  as  employees  under 
the  pro-.  Isions  of  such  a<t.  anci  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lab«T. 

By  Mr    FA.SCEUL: 
H  R  .'>663    A  bill  relating  to  documentation 
and     Inspection     of     vessels    of     the    United 
States;   Ui  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  FULTON 
H  R  5664  A  bill  to  authorize  the  retrain- 
ing of  persons  displaced  from  their  Jobs  by 
automation  or  other  technological  develop- 
ment, foreign  competition,  relocation  of  In- 
du.stry.  shifts  In  market  demands,  or  other 
change  In  the  structure  of  the  economy;  to 
the    Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

H  R  5665.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1940  to  place  In  grade  18  of  the 
general    schedule    the    positions    of    hearing 
examiners  ot  the  S<x:lal  Security  Administra- 
tion  In    the   Department   of    Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  to  the  Conunltteo  on  Poat 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr    OIAIMO: 
UK.  5666    A   bill   to  amend  section   501   of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
under     certain    conditions,     service    on     the 
Mexican  border  before  World  Wiir  I  may  be 
lnclude<l   In   determining  whether  a   veteran 
meets    the    service    requirements    applicable 
In  the  payment  of  pension;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Veterans'   Affairs 
By   Mr    HALPERN 
H  R   5667    A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  11*54  to  provide  a  deduction 
from    gross    income    for    contributions    and 
gifts  to  civic  org-inlzatlons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Ways  and    Means 

H  R  5668  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to 
the  0)mmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  HARSHA: 
H  R  5669  A  bill  to  increase  rates  of  war- 
time compensaUon  payable  for  disability 
statutory  awards  by  amending  section  814 
(Kj    Uirough   (s)    of   Utle  38,  United  States 


Code;      to     the     Committee     on     Veterans' 
AITnlrs. 

H  R  5670.  A  bill  ^o  increase  rates  of  war- 
time disability  compensation  by  amending 
section  314  (a)  through  (j)  of  title  88. 
United  States  Cod* ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'   Affairs. 

Bv    Mr.    HOLTZMAN: 

H  R  5671.  A  bill  TX)  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  tho  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which  an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  thereunder;  to  provide 
that  full  benefits  thereunder,  when  based 
upon  the  attalnmett  of  retirement  age,  will 
be  payable  to  men  at  age  80  and  women  at 
age  55,  and  to  p^o^•lde  that  an  Individual's 
entitlement  to  child's  Insurance  benefits 
shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age  18.  for 
so  long  as  he  Is  regularly  attending  school; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  KEARNS: 

H  R  5672.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
merit  scholarship  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  6873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1^54  to  provide  funds  for 
educational  purpo8C:a  by  providing  increased 
Incentives  for  private  giving  through  the 
allowance  of  a  tax  credit  for  charitable  con- 
tributions to  eduoitlonal  Institutions,  and 
to  allow  a  deduction  for  tuition  and  other 
expenses  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  or  dependent  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education;  U:>  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  LESmSKI: 

H  R.  5«74.  A  bin  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefiu  of  salary  increases  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  actions, 
to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal  field 
service  employees  In  certain  cases  of  reduc- 
tion In  salary  standing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  McSWXCN: 

H.R.  6675.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Civil  Servioe 
Retirement  Act  to  increase  from  2  to  3V^ 
percent  the  retirement  moltlpUeatUm 
factor  used  in  computing  annuities  of  cer- 
tain employees  engaged  in  haaardous  duties; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MARSHALL: 

H  R  5676.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
Inherited  Interestn  in  trust  and  restricted 
allotted  lands  and  restricted  purchased  al- 
lotted lands  In  ths  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIKSHALL: 

HR.  5677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation over  a  60-month  period  of  certain  civil 
defense  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MUTTER: 

H  R.  6678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to 
prohibit  certain  advertising  with  respect  to 
price;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY: 

H  R.  5679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  author- 
ize wider  distribution  of  books  and  other 
8p>eclal  Instruction  materials  for  the  blind, 
and  to  Increase  the  appropriations  authorised 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  improve 
such  act;  to  the  Oimmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mrs.  PPOST  (by  request) : 

HR.  6680.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Small  Tract  Act  of  June  1,  19S8.  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  June  8,  1964  (68  SUt.  289;  4S 
U.S.C,  sec.  682b) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  5681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  make  individuals  Ineligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  if  they  are  receiving  re- 
tirement benefits  from  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 

H.R.  5682  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  and  scholarships  for  col- 
legiate education  in  the  field  of  nursing,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5683.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  civil  works  in  economically  distressed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  (d> 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  miles  of  Interstate  highways  to 
be  constructed  in  economically  depressed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.J.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20,  1961,  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  16,  1961,  as  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUKTIN: 

H.J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlijhts  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  CommltteiJ  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.DIGGS: 

H.J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rlghtf.  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 

H  J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  projKJelng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  r.ghts  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

HJT.  Res.  321.  Joint  resolution  proiX)slng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Commit tte  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

HJ.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  pro;po6ing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Commltt<5e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  198.  Concurrent  resolution 
designating  the  week  of  May  21-27,  1961,  as 
National  Highway  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  CONTE:  Memorial  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  memorializing 
Congress  on  the  questions  of  Fede:-al  quotas 
on  imports  of  residual  fuel  oU  and  end-use 
control  of  the  various  fuels  serving  the 
Commonwealth;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKE!R:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congre£,s  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  ratlf3rlng  and  ap- 
proving the  Columbia  Interstate  compact, 
relating  to  the  divslon,  apportlon:3ient,  and 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  River 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnanlar  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 


President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  questions  of  Federal  quotas 
on  imports  of  residual  fuel  oU  and  end-use 
control  of  the  various  fuels  serving  the 
Commonwealth;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  change  the  present  exemption 
from  Federal  income  taxes  of  interest  paid 
on  State  and  local  Indebtedness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  5685.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Alex- 
andres Dascalakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BLITCH: 
H.R.  6686.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Willie  Mae  Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5687.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Benja- 
min   C.    Ayag;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5688.  A  biU  for  the  relief  erf  Manuel 
Padaong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  5689.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  FeUcja 
Saulevicz;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
Seresli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWIN8KI: 
HJt.  5691.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Llbero 
Colacino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McSWEEN: 
H  Jt.  5692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas 
Phlllon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PETTERSON: 
H.R.  5893.  A  bill   to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  in 
the  State  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Workman; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  6694.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ellas  N. 
Guillermo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLETSON: 
H.R.  5695.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Forrest  L. 
Gibson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WRIGHT: 
H.R.  5696.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Everett  Edward  Boyd;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

97.  By  Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Petition  of  Ber- 
nard Ribley,  president,  local  1211.  UAW-CIO, 
Lima.  Ohio,  and  members  thereof,  for  the 
Inclusion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  In  the  ex- 
perimental food  stamp  plan,  and  for  the 
permanent  substitution  of  the  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  present  plan  of  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  for  poor  relief;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

98.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Resolution  of 
the  City  Council  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.. 
favoring  the  adoption  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  which 
will  vest  In  cities  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges now  vested  In  school  districts  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations,  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  Federal  surplus  property;  to 
the  Committee  on  Govermnent  Operations. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Increased  Appropriatioa  for  Forest 
Scrrict  RoMarch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  16.  196 1 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
official  and  unofflcial  statements  have 
recently  been  made  on  the  subject  of 
this  Nation's  vital  natural  resources. 
These  statements — The  Final  Report 
of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Natural  Re- 
sources Advisory  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Mentage  to  Congre.ss  on 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Presidents 
Message  to  Congress  on  the  American 
Economy,  among  others — have  all  ac- 
knowledged the  urgency  of  revitalizing 
our  national  forestry  progranis. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  these 
statements.  To  emphasize  tiie  neces- 
sity for  prompt  action  in  this  field.  I 
would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  before  the  .Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  this  past  Monday  in 
support  of  additional  appropriations  for 
Forest  Service  research. 

My  statement  follows: 

Inceeased  Appropeiation  r<iR  Fiirk,'   Sfrvh  e 
Rkskarcii 

Hi  Cb&lrman  and  members  f  tlie  .sub- 
conunlttee.  I  £im  Wai.tx>  Moeller.  of  Ohio  s 
lOtii  District  More  than  three-fourths  r»f 
my  district  lies  In  tbe  hilly  southeastern 
part  of  Ohio.  My  appearance  here  is  U) 
discuss  briefly  my  Intoreat  in  Senator  Stfn- 
NU'  statement  before  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 31.  1961,  regarding  the  "Program  for 
National  Poreets,"  as  approved  by  Congress  2 
years  ago  According  to  my  Information. 
and  to  Senator  Stxmnb,  some  ta  mil  Hon  will 
be  needed  to  bring  the  research  part  of 
the  program  up  to  the  goal  .set  for  ne.xt 
fiscal  year.  This  extra  financing  certainiy 
Is  needed  nationwide  to  place  the  m.inage- 
ment  of  our  forest  reaources  on  a  sounder 
basis  tiirough  application  of  rese  vrch  results 

The  situation  In  my  district  well  Illus- 
trates the  need  for  a  really  adequate  national 
forestry  research  program.  Miny  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  my  district  and  I  have  a 
special  Interest  In  the  development  of  our 
forests  because  they  are  the  chiof  renewable 
resource  In  some  30  counties  of  southeast- 
ern Ohio's  sharply  rolling  country  Forest 
Improvement  Is  moving  ahetid  iis  a  result  of 
increasing  protection  against  destructive 
agents  and  application  of  cultural  prac- 
tices developed  by  Forest  Service  Research. 
But  a  depressed  economy  exlsta  and  needs 
Inunedlate  attention.  I  believe  that  an 
Investment  In  a  research  program  designed 
to  Increase  the  output  of  timber  and  other 
forest  resources,  in  perpetuity,  '.s  one  of  the 
best  assurances  against  a  recurrenre  of  pres- 
ent economic  conditions. 

Early  settlers  found  »outhea.stern  Ohio 
fully  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  hard- 
woods. Now  only  some  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  land  remains  In  forest  cover,  mostly  It 
Is  of  generally  low  quality.  Much  of  the 
land  cleared  for  farm  crops  has  deteriorated 
and  no  longer  has  such  value  Progre.sa  in 
the  forestatlon  of  Idle  land  with  pines  hiws 
t>een  raprtd;   but  the  iMX>blem  of  successfully 


planting  deteriorated  soils  to  a  valuable 
hardwood  such  as  walnut  is  still  trouble- 
some 

Other  major  problems.  In  the  rebulldmn 
of  the  forests.  Involve  both  the  eeta-blish- 
ment  of  tlmt>er  stands  and  the  manage- 
ment of  them  for  increivsed  volume  and 
quality  For  example,  we  mu.st  have  better 
knowledge  of  .soil  chtwacteristlcs  and  their 
relation  to  the  occurrence  and  growth  of 
o>ur  best  tree  species  This  !.s  the  \ery  hoju-l 
of  maximum  forest  u.se  of  land,  a-i  It  Is  f  >r 
the  best  use  of  farm  cr'>pland  When  re- 
lations between  .<n'lU  and  th**  di5trlbution 
and  growth  of  clitfereni  Kind.s  of  i>ur  ijes\ 
native  trees  Are  deternuni-d  ijuide'.ines  'aiU 
have  been  established  f ^  ^r  piaiitink?  trees  in 
the  proper  places  and  tnanagin^  f  >rssts  to 
a.s.surp  maximum  yield  and  re>cemTaiion  or 
new  -stands 

A  further  immediate  problem  h  related 
to  production  pf  pulpwood  Tlie  hirdw^-^l 
pulp  indu.stry  i.s  rapidly  expnidini;  i:i  lln^ 
-MidWot  and  iric-eiu-ii-ii?  I's  dram  on  titnl)er 
stand-i  Tliere  are  li>  wi>t>dj>ulp  plan's  ii; 
the  Midwest,  6  of  them  are  In  Ohio  Tli.' 
drain  is  mostly  on  .;;.xxl  fjuiiity  tree'-  rh.i- 
«re  toj  .small  for  sa'vtlmber  If  coiilinucd 
without  the  guldau'e  that  can  come  from 
resf-;irch.  pulpwxxl  cuttrng  c:<n  l>o  a  haiwird 
to  our  future  "awtimbor  stand-.  Research 
13  needed  to  d»>terin!n<«  ■-.uiuible  methtxln  of 
manat^m^  our  f'>re«<tj  for  pr'^luftitjn  of 
pu'p*i>id  alone  :u.  a  speri.il  prKlUit  aiid 
f  >r  ;>ri>ductU)n  ol  Ixith  pulpw,'x>d  and  <iiiw- 
tiinbt-r  :n  the  name  .srntid  .And  we  need  to 
find  the  coiits  and  returns  a.  ulablc  from 
sjrowlng  h.ir<lwo<xls  for  pulp  and  -  \wtlmber 

The  Fore.st  Service  Is  conducting  research 
iv.  my  di.striL-l  and  in  other  parts  of  south- 
ea-Hicrn  Ohio  Tills  work  hits  .ilrt-ady  made 
ni.ij.y  •Ui'>  c»jnl.'-ibuti  .ns.  ■^uch  .xi  improved 
f  >re-t  management  method.s.  better  ».iv^ 
to  plant  trees  on  old  fields,  and  tree  pimt- 
ini<  methiHl.^  for  coal  stripped  land  But  the 
prokjram  i.s  eniir.-Iy  too  small  It  ou^ht  to 
be  enlarm-d  Immediately  just  iis  this  work 
.sho\;ld  be  strenc;tlienetl  In  many  other  iKirtt; 
of  our  N.illon 

I  appreciate  the  time  you  have  ^iven  me 
to  review  forestry  research  neetl.,  in  my  dis- 
trict as  An  ex '.mple  of  national  needt. 
Fundji  appropri.ited  for  foreitry  re  .earch  are 
investments  that  will  help  In  a  construc- 
tive way,  the  economy  of  dcpr(>fi.sed  area.s 
and  a&sure  a  more  abimdant  .supply  of  fur- 
est  resources  for  the  Nation's  pe«>ple  and 
economy  Finally.  I  want  t<  ■  .ipp.-ove  the 
statements  of  .Senator  .Stewnis  and  recom- 
mend that  we  m  the  Hou.'^e  equtl  his  le«»d- 
ershlp  by  appropriating  .m  *S  miiU'in  m- 
rre.ase  (  <r  Fijrest  Servic**  r*-  f'ar'h  m  fl  ral 
yei\r   l"6i; 


The   Conatructive    Oppositioo 


EXTEN.SION  OP  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  L.  HRUSKA 

or    NFBRASKA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNri"ED  ST.MTIS 

Thursday.  March  16.  1961 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  diiicussion  in  recent  weeks 
of  the  role  of  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  as  the  "loyal  opposition."  I 
believe  a  more  descriptive  phra.se  is  "con- 
structive opposition."  All  of  us.  I  am 
sure,  feel  a  strong  responsibility  as 
minority  Members  of  the  National  Legis- 


lature to  find  the  most  effective  means  of 
pre.senting  tiie  views  of  the  constituents 
who  elected  us  to  ofBce.  We  seek  to  pre- 
.sent  those  views  in  a  positive  manner,  in 
the  best  interest  of  our  constltu tents,  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Despite  charges 
to  the  contrary,  this  represents  no  form 
of  obstructionism  but  rather  is  a  pres- 
entation of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
convictions  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  our  part  of  the  country  in  the  way 
of  Federal  programs. 

The  February  i.ssue  of  the  Kiwanis 
ma>;azme.  the  publication  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational and  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
service  organization  periodicals,  con- 
tains an  editorial  setting  forth  this  point 
iti  thought-provoking  and  forthright 
IftiiKuage  It  is  written  by  the  dlstin- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  South  E>akota 
IKarl  MfTNDTl  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  article  be   printed   in  the 

CoNdREi-SIONAL     FtrcOKD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  tlie  Record. 
a.«;  follows 

V.'k.     C.iN   .P.K.^-i     Wn.i.      Rf.sPoND 

I  B>    Hon     Karl  E    Mu.sdt.  U  ij    Senator  frotn 
South    I>.tkoi.i     past    gfiveruMr     Minnesota- 
O.ik  )t.is  IJlstricl  of  Klwunls  International) 
rhe    87ih    Congress   is    the    first    in    many 
years    to    begin    operatrms    with    a    so-.-alled 
undivided      Oovernri^ent  It       finds       the 

iJt-ni'K  r.itic  Party  enjoying  control  over  both 
leKi.slative  Hou.ses  and  the  White  House 
This  fact  brings  U)  mind  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant ((uestions.  not  the  least  '>l  which  are- 
Will  thi.s  brini?  about  more  responsible  gov- 
tTiwnt"  It  '  Will  It  reduce  the  role  of  the  Re- 
public.m  Party  to  that  of  a  negative,  nag- 
glnir,  antagonistic  opposition,  and  thereby 
sub-.ert  the  direction  of  our  national  pur- 
ixiRf  to  petty  squabbles  along  party  lines'* 
In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions, 
one  mu.st,  it  seems  to  me,  appeal  to  history, 
l!i  onr  •wn  hl.s'orv,  the  history  of  America, 
we  find  that  boiii  .lystems  of  government — 
divided  and  undivided  -have  been  made  to 
work  effectively  Then,  too.  there  have  been 
m.'iUince.''.  wliere  each  has  failed  In  my  own 
fxperienre  of  22  years  in  the  U  S  Congress. 
I  have  fovmd  that  successful  government 
his  been  attained  because  of-  and  not  in 
spite  of  sound,  responsible  party  politics 
There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  both  parties 
want  a  l>etter  America,  a  pr'»sperou6  America, 
one  th.u  coiuinues  to  move  ahead  The  dif- 
ferences bctxeen  the  two  parties  do  not 
really  mtrprn  Roais,  but  how  best  to  ttuin 
these  Koals,  It  i,s  a  difference  not  of  ends  but 
of  means  And,  more  often  than  not,  much 
of  our  national  legislation  Is  the  result  of 
working  out  tliese  differences  through  de- 
bate and  compromise  tu  achieve  nood  gov- 
ernment  and  a  productive    free   .\merica 

The  key  to  di.sagreement  m  niajorlty-and- 
minorlty  government  is  responsibility 
When  accepted  and  practiced,  responsibility 
brings  to  the  Nation  united  effort  working 
lor  the  national  gcxxl  And  responsibility 
In  Ciovernment  has  a  peculiar  way  of  making 
Itj^clf  felt.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  as  the 
87th  Congress  opens  with  a  new  President  in 
the  White  House.  I  am  not  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  congressional  divislveness 
a!.)nK  party  lines  For  when  the  chips  are 
down  on  Lssues  of  major  significance,  re- 
.spon.siblUty  will,  AH  It  always  has  In  the  past, 
emerge  And  it  Is  my  conviction  that,  as 
usual,  it  will  cross  party  lines. 

This    is   not    to  say   that    th^re  will    be   no 
major  dlfTeren'-es  over   the  role  Government 


Ik  to  play  In  the  future.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  tl\e»e  dlfferencea  do  not  stand  in  tbe 
w.iy  of  profrresslve;  programs,  for  responalbll- 
ity  rests  with  the  President  as  well  as  with 
Congress.  A  President  cannot  afford  to 
l.iunch  programs  that  are  not.  so  to  tpeak,  "in 
rune  with  the  times."  This  has,  of  ootirae. 
happened,  and  It  has  usually  been  accom- 
panied with  a  resultant  change  In  the  White 
Houpe  It  has  also  happened  In  Congreaa. 
Hut  l-.ere,  t'>o,  the  American  voter  aaserted 
his  responslblllty^when  the  politician  has 
not  asserted  his — by  stepping  into  the  poll- 
ing booth  and  removing  from  public  office 
those  officials  who  trifled  with  the  national 
Interest  by  playing  politics  In  the  legis- 
lature 

And  here  is  the  main  reason  why  I  expect 
the  87lh  Congress  to  be  a  typical  Congress,  a 
Congress  that  will  be  responsible.  I  refer 
to  the  voter  Responsibility  begins  and  ends 
with  the  voter.  It  Is  still  the  greatest  sys- 
tem devised  for  successful  and  productive 
government.  For  In  our  renowned  check 
system  of  government,  the  voter  is  the  final 
check.  If  responsibility  Is  not  exercised 
where  laws  are  made,  then  It  will  surely  be 
exercised  by  private  citizens  on  the  home- 
front  where  lawmakers  are  made. 


Liberalizing  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or   NKW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1961 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  liberalizing  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  providing  an  essential 
package  break  for  our  older  citizens. 

The  bill  provides  for  three  major 
changes  in  the  act:  First,  removal  of 
the  present  limitation  on  outside  income 
that  can  be  earned  by  recipients  of  sor 
cial  security  benefits;  second,  lowering 
of  the  retirement  age  for  men  to  60  and 
women  to  55  years  of  age;  Third,  con- 
tinued payments  to  dependent  children 
after  age  18  provided  the  dependent 
child  is  actually  attending  full-time 
school. 

The  first  revision  is  the  removal  of 
the  present  limitation  on  outside  income 
that  can  be  earned  by  individuals  who 
are  receiving  social  security  benefits. 
We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to  spiral 
upward,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  majority  of  our  older  citizens  to 
live  on  savings,  small  pensions,  or  their 
social  security.  Pensions  and  social  se- 
curity are  not  that  generous,  and  what- 
ever savings  might  have  been  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  have  been  for  the 
movst  part  dispersed  for  various  reasons. 
lu  many  instances  the  older  folks  are 
forced  to  become  dependent  to  some  de- 
gree on  relatives  or  friends,  or  on  the 
various  welfare  agencies  for  the  addi- 
tional help  they  need.  To  remove  this 
restriction  on  the  amount  of  inc(xne 
which  they  can  earn  would  correct  a 
great  inequity  in  the  law  and  would 
most  assuredly  make  it  easier  for  them 
and  their  families.  Wage  earners,  for 
whom  the  act  was  originally  intended, 
would  then  be  on  a  par  with  those  who 


have  trust  funds,  real  estate,  and  otlier 
investments,  against  whom  th?re  is  no 
limitation  whatsoever. 

The  second  provision  would  give  full 
benefits  to  men  and  women  et  age  60 
and  55,  respectively.  Early  retirement 
of  our  older  workers  has  been  edvocated 
and  encouraged  to  make  way  for  young- 
er employees  who  are  cominjr  on  the 
labor  market  in  greater  numbers  each 
year.  After  wo; king  for  a  period  of  30 
to  40  years  an  individual  is  certainly 
entitled  to  some  rest  and  a  relaxation 
of  pace.  The  fact  that  he  has  retired 
from  active  full-time  employment  would 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  benefit 
of  his  qualifications  and  years  of  experi- 
ence would  be  lost  and  unused.  How- 
ever, his  responsibility  would  be  lessened 
and  his  burden  lightened  i  yet  he  would 
be  free  to  continue  to  contribute  his 
ideas  and  know-how,  but  on  a  more 
limited  basis. 

With  regard  to  provision  3,  for  many 
years  we  have  been  mindful  of  a  great 
deficiency  in  our  approach  to  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  people.  Literally 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are 
obliged  to  forego  a  full  education  be- 
cause of  the  need  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  home.  This  pro- 
vision, if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  a  real 
step  forward,  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  our  educational  needs,  but  also 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  parent  who 
has  only  an  average  income  and  wants 
to  provide  his  child  with  additional 
schooling. 

The  Congress  has  a  substantial  re- 
sponsibility for  the  welfare  of  all  our 
citizens.  If  we  are  to  be  practical  and 
realistic  we  must  at  this  time  revise  this 
program  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
times. 


Lefislation  To  Give  Foremen  a  Voice 
and  a  Vote  in  Affairs  Affecting  Their 
Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  16, 1961 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  feel  that  the  foremen  in  American  in- 
dustry are  presently  captives  in  the  "no 
man's  land"  of  collective  bargaining  in 
American  industry  due  to  definitions  and 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  is  designed  to  once  more  re- 
store to  the  foremen  class  of  people  the 
stattis  of  first-class  citizens,  or  an  equal 
status,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  rank  and  file  worker,  with  all  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
will  be  able  to  take  their  rightful  place 
at  the  bargaining  table,  and  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote  in  affairs  affecting  their 
welfare. 

In  modern  industry  today,  we  have 
strong  representation  for  management 
at  the  top  level — at  the  bottom  level  we 
have  strong  representation  for  the  rank 


and  file  worker.  In  the  middle,  we  find 
a  vast  number  of  people  called  foremen 
x\ith  no  representation  whatsoever  op- 
erating in  a  vacuum  as  a  buffer,  and 
sometimes  a  whipping  boy,  between 
management  and  union  in  the  economic 
struggle  for  survival 

I  contend  that  these  people,  the  fore- 
men of  America,  have  a  natural  right  of 
association  which  should  not  and  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  them  by  administra- 
tive definition  and  interpretation  of  legal 
verbiage.  I  contend  that  the  foremen  of 
America  have  a  natural  right  to  band 
together  to  process  grievances,  protect 
their  job  security,  safeguard  their  work- 
ing conditions,  and  be  human  beings — 
the  same  as  any  other  group  of  workers. 
At  the  present  time,  neither  the  law  nor 
company  policy  provides  proper  protec- 
tion for  the  foremen  class  of  people,  al- 
though a  foreman  in  American  industry 
speaks  for  and  acts  for  management. 
At  the  same  time,  in  his  personal  capac- 
ity, he  is  an  employee  subject  to  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  imposed 
upon  him  from  above — a  matter  over 
which  he  has  no  control  or  no  voice. 

I  find  no  basis  for  the  argument  that 
foremen,  through  enjoyment  of  the  ben- 
efits and  fruits  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process,  would  impair  the  effective 
performance  of  their  duties  in  behalf  of 
management. 

On  the  claim  of  divided  loyalties,  we 
cannot  assume  that  self -organization  for 
collective  bargaining  would  prove  incom- 
patible with  the  foreman's  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  Such  an  as- 
sumption has  never  been  proved. 

Many  foremen  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  have  been  organized,  but  not  rec- 
ognized, without  detriment  to  their 
loyalty  or  efllciency  to  management 
goals.  Management's  disciplinary  pow- 
ei-s  are  adequate  to  insure  faithful  and 
efficient  Job  performance  by  all  of  its 
employees,  r^ardless  of  title. 

The  basic  argument  of  the  foremen 
concerns  the  denial  by  their  employers 
of  the  right  to  participate  in  the  deci- 
sions which  affect  their  welfare  as  em- 
ployees. 

A  foreman  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
serve  himself  in  matters  fixing  his  own 
wages,  hours,  seniority  rights,  or  work- 
ing conditions  because  he  serves  his 
master  in  others.  The  foreman  is 
caught  in  the  squeeze  between  a  gigan- 
tic mechanized  system  that  can  turn  the 
human  element,  including  foremen,  into 
robots — unless  the  fundamental  and 
basic  human  principles,  one  of  which  is 
the  right  of  association,  are  completely 
respected  and  tolerated. 

My  bill  proposes  to  free  the  shackles 
that  bind  the  foremen  of  America  in 
managerial  bondage  and  restore  to  them 
their  natural  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  they  are  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
plain,  simple,  ccxnmon  Justice. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  one  of 
many  letters  that  I  have  received  con- 
cerning the  foremen's  situation: 

RecaiElng  your  interest  In  tbe  welfare  of 
the  working  people  of  yotu-  district  and  being 
aware  of  your  previous  atten^rta  to  assist  us 
through  legislative  channel*,  we  are  again 
bringing  our  case  to  your  attention. 

We  are  an  organization  of  foremen,  em- 
ployed by  a  local  industry,  namelfisa  for  our 
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protection,  unable  to  bargain  collectively 
with  our  flnn's  management  because  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  We  are  hourly  paid  fore- 
men, not  salaried,  and  are  raised  In  pay  only 
when  the  rank  and  file  local  union  nego- 
tiates a  pay  increaee,  for  their  members, 
through  collective  bargaining  A  percent- 
age differential  separatee  us  from  the  top 
represented  employee.  Yet  management  In- 
slste  that  we  are  ■upenrlaors  and  a  part  of 
managemen  t . 

The  following  quotes  from  our  company's 
supervisory  training  and  development  man- 
ual are  Illuminating: 

"The  timing  of  pay  adjustments  for  su- 
pervlBory  employee*  haa  been  a  subject  of 
discussion  by  management  In  our  company 
for  many  years  and  there  are  many  dilTer- 
ent  opinions  and  practices  In  the  industry 
Fundamentally,  pay  increases  for  super- 
vlaory  personnel  are  considered  as  merit  in- 
creases, whereas  pay  increases  for  repre- 
sented personnel  are  negotiated  in  the  light 
of  any  and  all  other  benefits  that  are 
granted  In  order  to  dlsass<x"latc  the  two. 
It  has  been  the  policy  at  •  •  •  to  grant 
pay  adjustments  at  different  times  during 
the  year.  This  should  not  be  construed  as 
meaning  that  the  Increases  for  represented 
people  are  not  deserved  or  merited  but 
rather  that  the  cost  to  the  company  of  other 
benefits  that  are  granted,  must  l>e  considered 
In  determining  the  amount  of  any  general 
wage  Increase  for  the  organized  force  It 
should  be  understood  that  wage  adjustments 
for  the  two  groups  are  unrelated  and  are  not 
dependent  on  one  another." 

Clearly  management  has  drawn  a  sharp 
line  between  the  hourly  represented  em- 
ployees and  the  salaried  supervisors  No 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  foremen,  who 
are  In  between  the  two  group>s  herein  dis- 
cussed, being  a  part  of  neither  one 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  bars  fcjremen  from 
collective  t>argalning,  but  our  employers 
have  put  us  in  the  van  with  the  represented 
or  rank  and  file  union  worker  as  far  as 
wage  Increases  and  other  beneflts  are  con- 
cerned. On  the  other  hand  they  refuse  to 
allow  us  to  bargain  collectively,  claiming 
that  we  are  supervisors  and  thus  a  part  of 
management. 

Therefore,  our  only  hope  of  ever  attain- 
ing collective  bargaining  lies  in  amending 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  permit  the  first 
line  of  supervision  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively.  We  are  flrmly  convinced  that 
our  best  Intereet  will  be  served  by  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  organization  of  foremen, 
not  connected  to,  or  a  part  of  ariy  rank-and- 
file  union. 

I  trust  that  early  action  will  be  taken 
on  this  legislation. 


The  Power  To  Tm  It  the  Power  To 
Destroy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  urmAitA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.1961 

Mr.  WILBON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  on  March  15, 
1961: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  memben  ot  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Oongi-wnun  Saai.  WiLaoN,  at 
the  Ninth  Indiana  District. 

First.  I  would  Ilk*  to  thank  the  members 
of  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 


pear here  today.  I  am  happy  to  appear  here 
on  behalf  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Co  ,  uf 
Columbus,  Ind  This  Industry  la  vital  to  our 
Nation's  progress  and  safety,  essential  for 
the  forward  movement  of  our  transportation 
Industry,  and  a  fundamental  factor  In  the 
economic  progress  of  my  district 

I  hope  t<j  be  able  to  acquaint  this  com- 
mittee with  many  of  the  facts  pertinent  to 
this  proj.)<)8al  which  tends  to  discriminate 
against  an  Indu.'itry  through  the  raising  of 
tax  on  diesel   fuel 

I  iim  ."^ure  yon  gentlemen  h.ive  heard  this 
quotation  by  Chief  Ju.^ncc  John  Marshall 
many  times  In  the  past-  The  power  to  t.\.K 
Is  the  p«iwer  to  destroy   ' 

Tn.x  profKwals  contained  in  the  President  s 
hl>?hway  niessaRo  would,  If  enacted,  verify 
the  truth  of  that  statement  A  vibrant 
growing.  rfnoiPii*  .fnierlcan  Indiu^try  stands 
to  be  seriously  h.irmcd  if  n  •  cle.str'.yed  'iice 
the  proiK)'e<l  clK-sel  fuel  t.ix  increase  is 
apiToved 

A  very  unJiLst  economic  h.ardshlp  will  be 
Imposed  on  the  diesel  engine  indu-stry  if  the 
tax  rai.se  of  7o  perc-^nt  Is  en.icted  This  in- 
dustry has  prospered,  not  through  Govern- 
ment favoritism,  but.  throuith  Us  own  en- 
terprise and  Ingenuity  To  ta.x  the  efficiency 
and  ec  inomy  achieved  by  this  iiidustrys 
product.  Is  .1  direct  contradiction  of  our 
American  principles  and  l.s  m  fact,  an  at- 
tack against  i  fundamental  Idea  of  American 
life 

This  prop<j8ed  t.i.x  poses  the  threat  of 
crushing  the  rliesel  engine  industry  if  en- 
acted Fiirthermtjre,  by  placing  a  penalty 
on  the  success  of  private  enterprL•^e  we  will 
stifle  further  diesel  developmeiu  and  serve 
notice  that  the  future  success  of  private  en- 
terprise win  always  be  in  danger  of  tax  pen- 
alties Actually,  diesel  inot,ored  trucks  rep- 
resent (»nly  2  percent  .f  the  entire  truclc- 
iiig   Industry 

This  Nations  progre.ss  depends  upon  pre- 
servation of  historic  principles  of  :reed(jni 
and  private  enterprise  which  have  made  our 
country  the  'land  of  the  free  '  Any  other 
course  is  another  step  toward  discourage- 
ment of  Individual  initiative,  toward  social- 
ism and  comm^inlsm 

This  proptjsed  tax  is  a  proposal  to  Uix  ef- 
ficiency. Industry,  and  Initiative  and  db>- 
coura^e  development  >f  new  and  better  prod- 
uc»«,  as  well  m  work  a  hardship  on  a  vital 
American   Industry 

For  your  consideration  I  summarize  below 
my  findings  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
discriminatory  fuel  differential  tiix 

l    Taxing    diesel    fuel     at    a     higher    rate 
than    gafoUne    would    result    in    t.ixlng   only 
15    percent    of    the    heavy    duty    trucks     i  e 
26.000  pounds  registered  ^;ros8  \ehl(  le  weight 
and  above 

2.  Differential  tax  on  dle.'-el  fuel  In  effect 
is  a  tax  on  the  efficiency  of  the  diesel  engine 
and  therefore  discriminates  solely  against 
the  diesel  engine  industry  as  compared  to 
lt,fl  major  competitor  the  gasoline  engine  in- 
du.itry 

3.  The  proposed  diesel  fuel  tax  increase 
from  4  cents  per  gallon  to  7  cents  per  gallon 
amounts  to  a  75-percent  Increase,  yet  the 
Bureau  of  Public  R(.>ads.  in  Its  own  exhaust- 
ive studle«i  (table  5.  p  14,  H.  Doc  91.  third 
progress  report  of  the  highway  co«t  alloca- 
tion study),  found  only  a  5-percent  to  18- 
percent  advantage  of  diesel  trucks  over  gas- 
oline trucks,  making  this  proposed  tax 
clearly    discriminatory 

4.  Development  of  the  diesel  engine  to  Its 
present  state  of  superior  efficiency  has  been 
accompllahed  by  private  industry  without 
Oovernment  subsidy  In  any  form. 

6,  Diesel -powered  truckowners  already  pay 
substantially  higher  Federal  taxes  In  the 
form  of  excise  taxes  on  new  trucks  and  on 
enginea  and  repair  parts  than  do  the  owners 
of  gaeollne-powered  trucJts  of  equivalent 
carrying  capacity. 

6.  Federal  differential  taxation  on  diesel 
fuel   would  encourage  every   State   to  apply 


similar  taxation  with  the  Inevitable  result 
that  dleeel  englnee  could  be  taxed  off  the 
highways. 

7  Our  military  defense  vehicle  dlesellza- 
tlon  program  would  be  adversely  affected 
through  restricting  the  ability  of  the  diesel 
engine  industry  to  continue  Its  privately 
financed  research  and  development  pro- 
grams (Department  of  the  Army  1960  pol- 
icy calls  for  dlesellzatlon  of  all  vehicles  over 
150  horsepower  ) 

H  The  proposed  diesel  fxiel  tax  would  have 
a  primary  effect  on  one  company — Cummins 
Engine  Co  .  In  my  home  district  of , Indiana, 
which  produces  60  percent  of  all  highway 
truck  diesel  engines  Cummlnre'  average 
employment  in  19C0  wa.s  approxlrnalely  4.100, 
with  a  total  payroll  of  $29,886  796  In  addi- 
tion raw  material  and  finished  pnxlucl.'^  of 
»27  T'iO.lOO  were  obtained  from  Indiana  sup- 
pliers In    1960 

In  addition  to  presenting  to  this  commit- 
tee the  preceding  eight  major  arguments 
Hktalnst  the  proposed  diesel  differential  tax, 
I  wish  to  Comment  upon  an  Importaiil  point 
that  was  raised  during  the  first  day  s  hearing 
on  this  subject  You  will  recall  that  the 
I><  partment  of  Commerce  was  asked  If  any 
studies  had  beei;  made  to  determine  what 
effect  the  proposed  tax  program  would  have 
upon  the  trucking  Industry  Their  answers 
indM-ated  that  studies  of  the  effect  of  the 
taxes  on  the  profits  of  the  industry  had 
not   been  analyzed 

It  was  quite  surprising  to  learn  that  this 
fundamental  question  had  not  been  studied 
prior  to  recommending  this  tax  program  to 
the  (' mgre.ss  Had  the  Commerce  wltneases 
been  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  I  be- 
lie\e  'his  committee  would  have  been  amazed 
.it  the  unjust  discrimination  contained 
therein 

The  success  of  many  manufacturers  and 
bu.sinesfic.s  depei^.ds  upon  efficient  and  ecrj- 
nomical  truck  freight  transportation  To 
continue  to  provide  such  service*  to  Its 
many  cu.it. -mers  the  trucking  Industry  must 
be  able  to  carry  out  Its  operations  In  a 
Iinntable  manner  American  Trucking 
.V-iMX-iation  figures  indicate  the  proposed 
t.ix  program  would  add  144  1  million  per 
year  to  the  trjtal  operating  costs  of  the 
1  uTe;  cl.i-ss  I  and  class  II  common  carriers 
of  ^{er.eral  freight  Had  the  proposed  tax 
ii.cre.i.'^es  been  in  effect  In  1960.  the  added 
cost  would  have  entirely  eliminated  the 
♦4:1  7  million  before  tax  net  income  of  these 
carriers 

nils  significant  fact  demonstrates  quite 
clearly  that  the  trucking  Industry  will  be 
unable  to  abeorb  any  portion  of  the  pro- 
po!^ed  tax  Increases.  This  readily  available 
information  answers,  at  least  In  part,  the 
earlier  question  raised  by  this  committee 
Sup|K>sedly,  the  proposed  taxes  are  aimed 
at  the  heavy  duty  truck*  (26,CXX)  pounds 
registered  gross  vehicle  weight  and  over). 
Yet  when  we  look  Into  the  makeup  of  this 
vehicle  cla.sslficatlon  we  find  that  only  135,- 
000  lor  15  percent)  of  these  BOO.OOO  heavy 
duty  trucks  are  powered  with  diesel  en- 
gines .Since  the  proposed  diesel  differen- 
tial tiix  affects  such  a  small  portion  of  the 
heavy  duty  trucks,  this  tax  feature  discrim- 
inates against  a  minority  of  those  trucks. 
This  fact  Is  even  more  clearly  emphasized 
when  you  con.slder  that  diesel  trucks  use 
between  13,000  and  18,000  gallons  of  fuel 
per  year  Under  the  proposed  tax  Increaee 
their  annual  fuel  costs  will  be  Increased 
by  •aao  to  $540  per  truck,  with  no  cor- 
responding increitae  in  the  coats  of  operat- 
ing competitive  gasoline  engine  powered 
trucks 

Another  key  point  is  that  over  43  percent 
of  the  135,000  heavy-duty  diesel  trucks  are 
located  In  the  mountain  and  Pacific  regions. 
Yet,  imly  26  percent  of  the  40.948  miles  of 
Federal  highways  will  be  located  In  these 
two  regions— and  an  even  smaller  percentage 
of  the  total  program  dollars  are  to  be  ex- 
pended in  this  western  area      One  can  only 
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conclude  that  the  geographical  dletribution 
of  this  tax  burden  is  unequal  and  doea  not 
follow  the  fair-share  concept. 

I  am  even  more  concerned  about  the  effect 
the  proposed  tax  increaee  program  will  have 
upon  the  suppliers  of  major  components  to 
the  trucking  Industry.  In  thle  category,  the 
Cummins  Engine  Co,,  the  world's  largeet 
Independent  manufacturer  of  high-speed 
diesel  truck  englnee,  produces  80  percent 
of  all  highway  truck  diesel  engines  built  In 
the  United  States,  This  company,  through 
Its  own  resources,  inventiveness,  and  initia- 
tive, has  been  a  leading  pioneer  In  develop- 
ing the  diesel  engine  to  Its  present  state 
of  operating  efficiency. 

During  the  past  year  Ciunmlns  has  spent 
about  $5  million  on  research  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  Its  engines  about  4  percent.  An 
additional  $7  million  Is  currently  being  spent 
for  facilities  to  produce  this  Improved  engine. 
Each  1  cent  Increase  In  the  differential 
price  of  diesel  fuel  over  gasoline  decreases 
the  efficiency  of  the  diesel  nearly  6  percent. 
The  toUl  proposed  tax  Increase  on  diesel  fuel 
will  have  the  same  effect  as  decreasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  diesel  engine  by  14  percent — 
or  nullifying  almost  fourfold  the  latest  re- 
search efforts  of  this  company.  Taxing  this 
type  of  Ingenuity  and  Inventiveness  Is  about 
as  logical  as  placing  a  penalty  tax  <hi  the 
compact  car  for  Its  superior  fuel  economy. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  firmly  convinced  from 
my  study  of  this  matter  that  had  the  Justifi- 
cation and  effects  of  the  proposed  diesel 
differential  tax  been  adequately  studied  be- 
forehand, you  would  not  find  this  featwe 
In  the  tax  program  now  before  this  commit- 
tee We  are  not  opposed  to  taxes  on  motor 
fuels  but  we  propose  that  all  such  taxes  be 
placed  across  the  board.  The  imjust,  dis- 
criminatory aspects  of  thU  specific  tax  pro- 
p<.)sal  will  be  most  detrimental  to  the  truck- 
ing Industry,  selected  areas  of  our  country, 
the  consumer  public,  and  the  diesel  engine 
industry. 


Address  by  Hod.  A.  S.  HerloBf,  Jr.,  of 
Florida,  at  the  16th  Annual  Conrention 
of  the  National  Limestone  Institate, 
Washinfton,  D.C.,  Jannary  18,  1961 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BAKER 

or  nmrraaxx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  16.  1961 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  my  colleague.  Congressman  A.  S.  Her- 
LONG.  Jr..  of  Florida,  at  the  16th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Limestone 
Institute.  Inc..  January  18.  1961,  Wash- 
ington DC. : 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  provide  the  revenue 
to  meet  the  spending  needs  of  the  UA  Oov- 
ernment. Not  only  must  we  do  this,  but  we 
must  do  It  In  such  a  manner  as  will  be  as 
fair  as  possible  to  the  greatest  number  of 
taxpayers,  and  without  following  tax  policies 
that  will  stifle  Incentive  or  hold  back  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Too  frequently  In  the  past  when  the  need 
for  money  arose,  Congress  simply  took  the 
easy  way  and  raised  tax  rates. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
people  In  the  upper  brackets  It  has  been 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  man  in  politics 
to  shift  the  burden  to  these  few  because  in 


BO  doing  there  is  less  fear  of  political  reprisal 
from  great  numbers  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  chairman 
of  our  conunittee  that  of  all  the  money 
presently  raised  in  taxes  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, only  $4>4  billion  is  raised  by  sur- 
taxes— that  is,  personal  income  taxes  on  tax- 
able income  over  (2,000  for  a  single  person 
and  $4,000  for  a  married  couple.  Yet  the 
present  rates  are  so  steeply  progressive  that 
the  tax  rate  on  taxable  Income  in  the  $16,000 
to  $18,000  bracket  Is  50  percent  and  it 
climbs  rapidly  from  there  to  91  percent. 

Our  country  is  In  the  midst  of  a  tremen- 
dous population  growth.  It  Is  estimated  that 
by  1975  the  population  will  be  in  excess  of 
235  mlllon.  This  means  that  there  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  some  20  million  addi- 
tional Jobs  provided  for  these  new  people. 
It  is  further  estimated  that  It  costs  between 
$14,000  and  $17,000  of  Investment  capital  to 
provide  one  Job,  If  we  are  to  provide  Jobs 
for  these  new  people,  we  must  make  more 
capital  available  for  Investment. 

The  avenue  of  bond  Issues  and  extensive 
borrowing,  or  the  issvilng  of  stock,  is  open  to 
the  very  large  business  in  order  that  that 
business  might  expand.  Unfortxuiately, 
these  same  avenues  are  not  open  to  the 
small-  and  medlvmi-slze  businessman  who 
would  like,  and  who  Is  entitled  to,  the  privi- 
lege of  expanding  his  enterprise.  There  is  no 
Justifiable  reason  why  a  person  whose  busi- 
ness is  relatively  small  should  be  prevented 
from  getting  larger. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  only  sound  and  fair 
way  we  can  provide  this  capital  for  people 
and  businesses  all  up  and  down  the  Income 
tax  scale  is  to  permit  them  to  retain  a  larger 
portion  of  their  earnings.  To  do  this,  It 
would  necessarily  mean  a  reduction  In  our 
Income  tax  rates  from  top  to  bottom. 

Your  natural  question  in  this  regard  Is: 
How  can  we  who  are  so  concerned  about 
our  national  budget  being  balanced  afford 
to  reduce  taxes  when  we  have  before  us  an 
$80-plus-bllllon    spending    budget? 

Of  course,  the  first  answer  to  this  question 
Is  that  our  spending  budget  doesn't  have  to 
be  $80-bllllon-plU8.  I  earnestly  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  hold  It  below  that  figure.  In 
this  connection  I  don't  need  to  remind  you 
that  the  revenue  demands  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment are  gaged  by  the  amount  of  money 
we  in  the  Congress  spend.  How  much  we 
spend  is  triggered  by  the  demands  of  you, 
the  people,  for  Government  services,  and  of 
course  by  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Defense  Establishment.  Until  these  demands 
and  needs  are  appreciably  reduced,  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  say  that  we  were  not  going 
to  have  to  continue  to  take  large  sums  frona 
our  people  In  taxes. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  then,  as  to 
how  we  can  afford  to  reduce  tax  rates  when 
we  are  confronted  with  this  situation  is,  in 
my  Judgment,  that  the  expansion  of  our 
economy  which  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  making  of  additional  capital  available 
for  Investment  and  creation  of  more  Jobs 
would  more  than  make  up  the  difference  in 
net  revenue  to  the  Government.  The  p>oint 
I  mean  to  make  is  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  taxwlse.  It  is 
a  historical  fact  that  in  the  past  when  tax 
rates  have  been  reduced,  net  Income  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  succeeding  years 
Increased,  rather  than  decreased.  It's  the 
old  story  of  the  merchant  who  needs  to 
raise  cash.  He  doesn't  raise  his  prices.  He 
has  a  sale  and  lowers  them  and  takes  in 
more  money — and,  of  course.  In  the  process, 
more  net  profit.  He  has  created  incentive 
for  people  to  want  to  buy.  The  Government 
can  likewise  create  an  Incentive  for  people 
to  want  to  Invest,  and  can  also  through  re- 
duction in  tax  rates  help  provide  them  with 
the  money  to  invest. 

If  this  incentive  for  expansion  and  the 
growth  which  it  generates  isn't  enough  to 
"take  up  the  slack,"  there  Is  also  this  fact: 


Ovir  gross  national  product  normally  in- 
creases about  3  percent  a  year.  It  has  been 
shown  that  every  percentage  point  Increase 
in  our  gross  national  product  brings  In  about 
a  billion  dollars  in  internal  revenue.  We 
could,  therefore,  feel  safe  in  reducing  tax 
rates  to  a  point  which  would  equal  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  and  still,  because  of  our  natural 
growth,  not  have  a  deficit.  This  single  fac- 
tor, however,  Is  contingent,  and  the  con- 
tingency is  a  pretty  big  "if."  We  would  not 
have  a  deficit  with  such  a  tax  cut  if  Con- 
gress held  down  expenditures.  We  cannot 
continue  to  spend  in  the  same  lavish  way  we 
have  been  spending — increasing  our  spend- 
ing budget  each  year  even  more  than  the 
increase  In  our  revenue — and  expect  to  have 
a  balanced  budget.  It  Is  impxartant  that 
Congress  exercise  some  restraint.  For  Con- 
gress to  exercise  this  restraint,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  the  people  back  home  to  lower 
their  demands  of   the   Federal  Government. 

The  next  question  that  arises  Is,  is  there 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  reduction  In  income  tax  rates 
which  will  result  in  a  rebirth  of  Incentive 
to  invest  and  expand,  and  which  will  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  our  economy  without  In- 
flation? The  answer  is  in  a  bill  which  Rep- 
resentative Howard  H.  Bakxh,  of  Tennessee, 
and  I  introduced  the  other  day,  I  under- 
stand we  have  since  that  time  been  Joined 
by  a  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  also  introduced  identical  legisla- 
tion. 

The  basic  principle  Involved  in  this  legis- 
lation is  a  gradual  reduction  In  tax  rates 
over  a  period  of  5  years.  Individual  income 
tax  rates  would  be  brought  down,  by  the 
end  of  the  5th  year,  from  a  top  rate  of  91 
percent  to  47  percent.  The  first  bracket 
would  be  reduced  from  20  percent  to  15  per- 
cent, and  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
reduction  In  all  the  rates  in  between. 

The  top  corporate  of  52  percent  would  be 
reduced  from  52  percent  to  47  percent  by  an 
annual  reduction  of  1  percent  over  the  5 
years.  Almost  85  pyercent  of  our  total  busi- 
ness population,  as  you  well  know,  is  com- 
p)osed  of  unincorporated  firms,  and  surely 
they  should  not  be  taxed  at  higher  rates 
than  corporations. 

There  are  predictions  that  by  tax  rate 
reform  we  can  raise  the  annual  average  f£im- 
ily  Income  of  the  American  people  from 
$6,500  annually  to  $11,500  annually  in  the 
next  decade  and  without  Inflation. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  these  steps  can 
be  taken  without  creating  deficit  spending 
or  a  net  loss  in  revenue,  even  if  we  are  to 
be  saddled  with  Federal  spending  at  the 
current  level — but  no  higher — in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  said, 
hold  down  our  spending. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  not  continue 
to  spend  what  we  are  spending;  but  even 
if  circumstances  compel  us  to  do  so,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  has  a  built-in  safety  valve 
to  protect  us  against  deficit  spending,  which 
is  so  highly  inflationary,  by  the  simple  for- 
mula of  pKwtponlng  rate  reductions  in  any 
year  when  an  unbalanced  budget  is  threat- 
ened. This  could  stretch  out  the  5-year  re- 
duction period  by  not  more  than  4  addi- 
tional years. 

The  revenue  effect  of  the  Herlong-Baker 
bill  would  average  lees  than  8Vi  billion  an- 
nually, or  the  equivalent  of  a  3.5  percent 
rate  of  economic  growth. 

With  new  funds  for  Investment  and  Job 
creating,  in  this  country,  we  can  foresee  as 
much  as  5  percent  average  rate  of  growth 
over  the  next  5  years,  with  a  revenue  in- 
crease rather  than  decrease  of  more  than  $1 
billion  annually,  above  the  direct  effect  of 
the  scheduled  reductions  and  reforms  in  our 
legislation. 

I  believe  also  that  our  bill  has  a  built-in 
virtue  that  will  help  convince  the  American 
people  that  tax  reform  Is  essential  to  their 
future. 
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liany  of  you  undoubtedly  pttrtlclpate  in 
tncentlT*  and  proflt-aharlac  plana  In  your 
planta.  Some  of  you  may  um  a  bonus  system 
In  creating  stable  labor  forces  and  loyal 
workers.  I  hope  that  you  bar*  found  that 
such  plans  also  reduce  waste  and  costs,  for 
this  Is  one  of  the  pillars  on  which  our  tax 
reform  legislation  la  based. 

By  promising  our  80  million  Income  tax- 
payers a  forward-scheduled  tax  reduction — 
where  they  have  a  clear  choice  between  a 
tux  reduction  or  no  tax  cuts  because  of  In- 
creased Federal  spending — we  will  enlist 
them  as  Individual  participants  In  the  war 
against  excess  spending  and  waste. 

We  offer  them  a  partnership  in  economy 
and  saving  on  a  national  level.  If  they  ex- 
ercise their  right  of  petition  and  insist  on 
Federal  spending  only  for  those  services 
which  are  essential  at  the  moment,  they 
will  profit  during  the  5  years  In  which  we 
propose  to  establish  tax  reform.  If  not. 
an  annual  tax  saving  will  not  accrue. 

This  will,  as  a  byproduct.  In  my  ]ud?mpnt 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  appropriations,  for 
It  'wMl  take  a  brave  man  In  the  legislative 
branch  to  deny  a  tax  reduction  to  an  an- 
ticipating constituency  by  a  last-minute, 
budget-upsetting  spending  spree. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tax 
reduction  proposals  short  of  thorough  tax 
rat«  reform  will  fall  to  provide  the  com- 
petitive forces  we  need  In  thj  Nation  today 
to  put  the  brakes  on  Federal  spending 

Ihere  Is  a  critical  urgency  about  this  busi- 
ness of  tax  reform.  Capital -destroy  lag  tax 
rates  are  a  luxury  we  can  no  longer  afford 
Our  excesses  In  spending  and  In  taxing  are 
producing  wrinkles  In  our  economy,  just  &3 
the  excesses  of  Individuals  produce  their 
telltale  signs  on  those  Individuals. 

Moderation  Is  good  for  all  of  us.  It  Is 
goQij  In  the  fleld  of  tax  reform,  which  pro- 
vides for  both  Individual  and  corporate  tax 
relief. 

Our  potential  for  growth  Is  nurtured  by 
the  spirit  which  created  our  freedom  in  the 
first  place. 

Our  pioneer  with  his  wooden  plow  ven- 
tured Into  the  unknown  forests  and  left  his 
monument  to  courage. 

We  have  Improved  the  tools  of  our  prog- 
ress vastly  since  then.  The  means  to  build 
them  still  better,  for  the  future  of  the  land 
must  not  be  denied  the  bold  and  adven- 
turous today. 

Our  failure  to  free  the  means  whereby  any 
one  of  you  can  build  on  yotnr  dream  of  a 
better  missile,  a  bigger  steam  shovel,  a  more 
tami-d  atom,  could  well  be  catastrophic. 

Let  us  not  make  that  mistake,  or  allow 
our  Government  to  make  It  for  us.  as  we 
march  together  toward  a  new  realism  In 
America  and  the  highly  competitive  world  in 
which  we  live. 


H.R.  S637  Would  Protect  tkt  Geoeral 
Public  and  the  Traasportatioa  Com- 
paaiet  is  tbe  Ewtnt  of  Acddeats  Resalt- 
iag  From  the  Truuportatioa  of 
Naclev  or  Other  UMMially  Hazard- 
oas  Products  aad  Materials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 


or    PIINNSTLVJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  March  li.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 

March  15  I  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  5637 > 


that  would  authorize  the  Deparlmont  of 
Defense  to  extend  protection  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Indemnifying  transportation  com- 
panies against  public  liability  arismg 
from  the  risks  involved  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  nucleiir  or  other  unusually 
hazardous  products  and  materials  and 
to  limit  the  liability  of  transportation 
companies  so  indemnified.  Before  com- 
menting on  the  provi.-ions  of  my  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  i.s  worth  while  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  .some  prior  leRi.slation 
doalins  with  the  tteneral  .subject  of  in- 
demnification with  re.spect  to  unusually 
hazardous  risk.s.  Such  Indemnification 
i.s  in  some  instanocs  already  provided  by 
law  with  respect  to  some  governmental 
auencies  and  in  others  has  been  sug- 
gested for  iTovernmental  agencies. 

In  an  act  of  July  16.  1952  '  «56  Stat 
726',  a  bill  was  enacted  to  facihtate  the 
performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment work  by  .md  on  behalf  uf  the 
Anuy,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  force 
One  section  of  that  statute  provided  Uiat 
contractors  who  entered  into  agreements 
for  research,  development,  or  test  facili- 
ties could  be  Indemnified,  first,  against 
liability  on  account  of  claims  by  third 
persons,  including  employees  of  the  con- 
tractor, for  deatii.  bodily  injurv'.  or  lu.'vs 
of  or  damage  to  property  arismg  as  the 
result  of  a  risk  defined  in  the  contract 
to  be  unusually  hazardous  or,  second, 
fi-r  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  arisim;  as  the  result  of  a  risk 
defined  in  the  crntract  to  be  unusually 
hazardous.  The  act  of  July  16,  1953, 
was  slightly  amende^d  by  an  act  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1958  f7CA  Stat.  134',  but  the 
gt^neral  principle*,  contained  in  the  1952 
act  are  still  applicable. 

By  an  act  of  .September  2,  1957  '71 
Stat.  576>.  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  was  amended  to  provide  protection 
to  the  public  b/  providing  that  the 
Atomic  EInergy  Commission  could  In- 
demnify its  contractors  and  licensees  to 
the  extent  of  $500  miUion  In  order  to 
indemnify  such  licensees  and  contrac- 
toi-s  against  pubLc  liability  arising  out 
of  a  nuclear  incident.  A  nuclear  in- 
cident was  defined  In  the  statute  as 
meaning  any  occurrence  within  the 
United  States  causing  bodily  injury, 
sickness,  disease  or  death,  loss  of  or 
damage  to  propeity  or  for  loss  of  use 
of  property  arising  out  of  or  resulting 
from  the  radioactive,  toxic,  explosive  or 
other  hazardous  properties  of  source, 
special  nuclear,  or  byproduct  materials 
The  persons  Indemnified  under  tlie 
amendment  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
were  to  be  those  with  whom  an  indeiimi- 
flcation  agreement  had  been  executed 
and  any  other  i>erson  who  might  be 
liable  for  public  li  ibllity 

In  the  last  Concrress  the  Secretary-  of 
Defense  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repres<ntatives  a  bill  which 
would  broaden  the  scope  of  the  indemni- 
fication authority  contained  in  the  1952 
act  to  which  I  ha>e  already  referred.  In 
submitting  that  bill  to  the  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Det'ense  accompanied  it 
with  a  memorandum  in  which  he  stated 
that  tlie  items  and  materials  which  In 
1952  were  in  a  res"^rch  or  developmmta! 
status  have  now  advanced  beyond  that 
status.     He  added  that  nevertheless  the 


unu-sually  hazardous  risks  remain,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
unable  to  enter  Into  many  supply  or 
construction  contracts  involving  atomic 
energy  systems  or  weapons,  missiles.  8p>e- 
cial  propellants,  and  other  projects  In- 
volving unusually  hazardous  risks  unle.ss 
it  could  provide  Indemnification  to  Its 
contractors  where  such  unusually  haz- 
ardous risks  were  involved.  He  said  that 
contractors  in  extrahazardous  fields 
were  hesitant  about  contracting  with 
the  Government  because  of  the  risk  that 
unt  xpected  accidents  in  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity mit'ht  cause  them  enormous  lia- 
biLty  and  los6  and  only  by  assumption 
of  thl3  extra  rbk.  that  is.  Indemnifica- 
tion of  such  contractors,  could  Govern- 
ment assure  itself  of  a  continuing  will- 
mgness  of  defense  contractors  to  partici- 
pate in  .such  projects.  The  bill  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  was  Introduced  and  car- 
ried the  number  H  R.  4103.  It  provided 
that  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  Indemnihcation  with  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  up  to  an  aggregate  obli- 
gation of  $500  million  with  resjject  to 
any  one  accident.  Indemnification  could 
be  provided  against  liability  to  third  per- 
sons including  employees  of  the  contrac- 
tor for  death,  bodily  harm,  or  loss  of  or 
damage  to  property  and  loss  of  or  dam- 
age to  property  of  the  contractor  arising 
from  risks  which  the  agreement  defines 
as  nuclear  or  other  unusually  hazardous 
risks.  Con^Tress  took  no  action  with  re- 
spect to  H  R  4103  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  tins  year  again  asked  for 
favorable  consideration  of  such  a  bill. 

I.  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  Con- 
gress will  see  fit  to  pass  a  bill  such  as  has 
been  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  area  in  which  prompt  action 
should  be  taken  by  Congress.  Congre.ss 
should  see  to  it  that  the  general  public 
and  the  transportation  companies  are 
protected  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
arising  out  of  the  transportation  by  such 
carriers  of  nuclear  and  other  materials 
which  can  result  in  unusually  hazardous 
risks  Obviously,  a  contractor  manufac- 
turing nuclear  and  other  unu.sually  haz- 
ardous materials  will  be  doing  such 
manufacturing  at  a  fixed  site.  Tliat 
contractor  will  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  materials  he  is  manufacturing  but 
a  transportation  company  that  carries 
similar  materials  will,  in  the  normal 
course  of  events,  have  no  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  what  it  is  carrying.  Fur- 
tlier,  a  manufacturing  process  carried  on 
at  a  fixed  site  obviously  permits,  to  an 
extent  not  possible  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation, establishment  of  safety  prac- 
tices and  precautions  de.sijrned  to  reduce 
the  degree  of  hazard  and  the  po.ssibillty 
of  accident.  In  addition,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  general  public  will  be  le.ss  ex- 
po.'^ed  to  an  accident  involving  nuclear 
or  other  unu.sually  hazardous  materials 
If  those  materials  are  at  a  fixed  site 
ratlier  than  being  transported  by  a  car- 
rier. What  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  a 
contractor  manufacturing  hazardous 
materials  Is  at  one  location  and  the  only 
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portion  of  the  public  that  could  possibly 
be  injured  or  damaged  by  an  accident 
involving  those  materials  is  that  group 
of  people  immediat«;ly  adjacent  to  the 
manufacturing  plant.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  carrier.-!,  whether  they  be 
trucks,  railroads,  water  carriers,  or  air- 
lines transport  such  hazardous  mate- 
rials they  may  carry  them  for  thousands 
of  miles  and  through  many  communities, 
towns,  and  cities  thereby  making  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  general  public  ex- 
posed to  an  accident  involving  such 
materials.  These  an;  the  reasons  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  protect  the 
general  public  and  the  transportation 
companies  in  the  evj'nt  of  accidents  re- 
sulting from  the  transportation  of  such 
liazardous  materials. 

I  am  sure  it  is  well  known  that  trans- 
portation companies  are  now  and  will  in 
the  future  be  expecUxi  to  carry  nuclear 
and  other  materials  which  involve  un- 
usually hazardous  ri*.ks.     It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  in  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic and  to  permit  tt.e  orderly  develop- 
ment, production,  and  deployment  of  de- 
fense  weapons   in   the   interest  of   the 
general  welfare  and  the  common  defense 
and  security  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  idem- 
nify    the    transporUtion    companies    in 
order  to  limit  their  liability  and  to  make 
funds  available  for  tlie  damages  suffered 
by  the  public  as  the  result  of  any  acci- 
dent arising  out  of  the  dangerous  prop- 
erties of  nuclear  or  other  unusually  haz- 
ardous products  or  materials.     That  is 
preci.selv    what    my    bill   would   do.    It 
would  define  the  term  "public  incident" 
as  meaning  any  occurrence  causing  bod- 
ily  injury,  sickness,   disease,   or  death. 
or  loss  or  damage  of  property  or  for  loss 
of  use  of  property  arising  out  of  or  re- 
sulting from  the  radioactive,  toxic,  ex- 
plosive,  or   other   dangerous   properties 
of  nuclear  or  other  unusually  hazardous 
products  or  materials.    The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  define  and  designate  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "nuclear  or  other 
unusually    hazardous    products   or   ma- 
terials. '    The  bill  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  t-D  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  indemnification  with  transpor- 
tation companies,  such  indemnification 
protecting  those  companies  against  pub- 
lic liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  "public  inci- 
dent'  during  the  transportation  of  nu- 
clear or  other  hazardous  materials  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  contractor 
thereof.     The  limit  of  the  Government's 
liability  would  be  In  the  amount  of  $500 
million  for  each  public  Incident. 

As  I  have  said,  the  transportation  cwn- 
panles  of  this  country  aie  going  to  trans- 
port for  the  Department  of  Defense  nu- 
clear and  other  dangerous  materials.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  so-called  Minuteman 
mobile  missile  program.  It  is  my  firm 
view  that  in  the  event  of  an  accident 
the  public  should  be  protected  and  the 
transportation  comjiany  should  be  in- 
demnified by  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, to  which  my  bUl  is  being  referred, 
will  consider  the  measure  at  an  early 
date  and  take  favorable  action  with  re- 
spect to  it.  , 


The  Decatur,  111.,  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  16.  1961 

Mr.   SPRINGER.     Mr.   Speaker,  this 
week  Look  magazine  In  conjunction  with 
the    National    Municipal    League    an- 
nounced the  selection  of  10  cities  and 
one  county  sis  recipients  of  this  year's 
All-America  Cities  awards.    The  story  of 
the  awards,  with  pictures,  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  Look  magazine,  to 
reach  the  newsstands  March  28.     The 
city  of  Decatur.  Macon  County,  111.,  was 
awarded  the  honor  of  being  known  as  an 
"All-America  City"  for  1961.    I  am  proud 
of  Decatur,  in  the  heart  of  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent.    America  has 
grown  great  and  will  continue  to  remain 
great  through  individual  ingenuity  and 
initiative,  self-reliance,  and  determina- 
tion, and  devotion  to  community   and 
country.    I  can  think  of  nowhere  where 
these  attributes  have  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated     than     in     the     city    of 
Decatur,  and  I  am  sure  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  Look  magazine,   and  the 
jury  that  decided  upon  the  11  awards 
from   over    100   U.S.   cities    considered, 
realized  this  in  making   the   award  to 
Decatur. 

The  story  of  Decatur,  the  "All- America 
City"  nestled  In  the  Land  of  Lincoln,  is 
the  story  of  America.  It  is  not  only  the 
story  of  America  past  and  present,  but 
the  story  of  America  tomorrow  and  in 
all  the  tomorrows  which  lie  ahead.  It  is 
the  story  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  of 
education,  of  religious  freedom,  of  cul- 
ture. It  Is  the  story  of  God-fearing  in- 
dustrious men  and  women  adhering  to 
the  high  ideals  of  the  past  to  serve  their 
community  in  carrying  out  constructive 
plans  for  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  cul- 
tural advancement  of  themselves,  in 
their  day.  and  those  who  have  followed 
after  them.  And  it  is  the  story  of  the 
people  and  leaders  of  Decatur  today  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  great  purposes  that 
those  who  follow— their  children  and 
their  children's  children  and  their  chil- 
dren— continue  to  live  and  work  and 
prosper,  in  peace. 

Perhaps  Decatur  is  a  shade  more  im- 
bued with  the  high  principles  that  have 
led  America  from  a  hodge  podge  of  13 
Colonies  to  the  world's  greatest  Nation 
of  50  States.  I  say  this  because  the  early 
history  of  Decatur  is  intimately  a  part 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Immortal 
Lincoln,  more  than  any  other  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  might  and  right  of  our 
country,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  has  ever  been  part  and 
parcel  of  living  in  this  community  near 
the  geographic  center  of  Illinois,  and 
today  but  100  miles  from  the  center  of 
U.S.  population.  When  one  walks  the 
streets  of  this  busy  yet  friendly  city 
today,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  the  im- 
pact of  its  history,  the  aura  of  dignity. 
of  majesty  humble  but  real,  that  is  the 
heritage  left  by  Lincoln. 


A   tall,   gangling    young   man   of    21 
brought  his  ox  team  to  a  halt  in  a  muddy 
clearing  surrounded  by   log   cabins,   in 
central  Illinois,  in  March  of  1830.    This 
was  Lincoln,  and  the  hamlet  he  had  en- 
tered  was  that  which  has  grown  into 
today's  city  of  Decatur,  with  a  popula- 
tion  now    exceeding    78,000.     The   spot 
where   Abe  then  halted   Is  now  called 
Lincoln    Square.     During    the    next    30 
years,  Lincoln  became  a  familiar  figure 
In  the  area  as  he  and  the  town  grew. 
And  It  was  In  Decatur,  in  1860,  with  Re- 
publicans meeting  in  a  tent  called  the 
Wigwam,  where  the  city's  Milllkin  Bank 
now  stands,  that  the  railsplitter  was  first 
proposed  for  the  Presidency. 

But  Decatur  is  not  just  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Like  Abe.  the  community  saw 
hard  times  and  good  times;  and  like  Abe. 
from  the  crucible  of  the  changing  years. 
Decatur  has  emerged  strong,  resolute. 
thriving,  one  whose  great  purposes  augur 
well  for  the  future  not  only  of  itself,  its 
county,  its  State,  but  its  Nation, 

Incorporated  as  a  town  in  1836,  it  now 
ranks  8th  among  the  cities  of  Illinois, 
and  176th  in  the  United  States.  It  ranks 
80th  In  per  capita  income  in  the  United 
States  and  161st  in  retail  sales.  It  is  a 
great  farm  center,  the  heart  of  Macon 
County  where  farming  is  big  business. 
Crop  production  in  Macon  County  is 
bountiful.  Average  yields  for  corn,  soy- 
beans, wheat,  and  oats  are  above  the 
State  averages.  Livestock  inventories 
are  high  and  dairy  production  compares 
with  the  best.  This  is  all  reflected  in  the 
economic  pattern  of  Decatur,  the  coun- 
ty's chief  trade  center. 

Decatur  has  its  industry,  too.  "While 
grain  milling  provides  the  largest  em- 
ployment, there  is  heavy  employment  in 
metalworking  and  in  the  railroad  in- 
dustry. Five  railroads  serve  the  city, 
with  a  network  of  over  25,000  miles  of 
track  which  connect  the  community  with 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  division 
shops  where  locomotives  and  freight 
cars  are  repaired  and  rebuilt.  The  rail- 
roads have  enabled  Decatur  manufac- 
turers to  develop  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Significantly,  this  has  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  the  milling  and 
processing  plants  which  depend  on  the 
surrounding  farmland  for  soybeans  and 
corn  which  they  turn  into  hundreds  of 
valuable  products,  shipped  to  every  cor- 
ner of  the  free  world's  trade,  bringing 
to  Decatur  the  deserved  title  of  "soybean 
capital  of  the  world." 

While  Decatur  has  been  growing  rap- 
idly during  much  of  its  life,  it  has  never 
forsaken  cultural  interests.  The  growth 
of  those  things  which  make  life  worth 
while  has  kept  pace.  Schools,  churches, 
libraries,  recreation  facilities,  art,  drama 
and  music  facilities,  all  these  continue 
to  contribute  toward  making  Decatur  a 
more  pleasant  city  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  individuals,  too 
many  communities  today  have  forgot- 
ten how  to  think  and  to  act  for  them- 
selves. Rather  do  they  look  toward  a 
paternal  Federal  Government  to  think 
and  to  act  for  them.  They  have  lost 
somewhere  the  knowledge  that  the  "do- 
it-yourself"  principle  is  that  which  has 
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made  and  will  keep  America  great.  De- 
catur haa  never  been  tn  this  category 
The  hiatory  of  this  procreeslve  and  tniiy 
American  city  speaks  for  Itself,  and  I 
submit  that  history  for  the  Congress  and 
all  the  country  to  know. 

Before  that,  however.  I  want  to  reit- 
erate that  E>ecatur's  citizens  of  today 
have  not  departed  from  the  ways  of  their 
forebears.  Today's  sons  follow  the 
example  of  their  forefathers,  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  ambitions  and  ideals 
that  Decatur  remain  a  tMisy.  livable  city 
and  an  example  to  all  of  America. 
While  adhering  to  the  tried  traditions  of 
the  past,  Decatur  does  not  stand  on  past 
accomplishments.  It  knows  that  the 
future,  the  "great  purposes"  of  tomor- 
row, can  only  be  one  of  progress  through 
the  meeting  and  solving  of  the  problems 
of  today. 

Today  Decatur,  as  all  America,  is  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  There  are 
new  Industrial  and  agricultural  devel- 
opments. With  these  new  developments 
come  new  responsibilities.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  Decatur  Is  facing,  and  meet- 
ing, every  responsibility  that  has  come 
with  the  past  years  of  its  growth,  with 
those  of  today  and  those  It  can  foresee 
in  the  coming  years.  Homes  are  being 
built,  new  schools  are  being  built. 
churches  and  hospital  facilities  are  be- 


ing enlarged  fJid  new  ones  built,  new 
factories  are  going  up  and  additions  are 
being  made  to  many  of  those  that  have 
been  long  established,  Improvements  are 
being  made  in  public  services,  and  com- 
munity and  civ  Ic  problems  such  as  tlio.se 
of  water  supply,  traffic  .safety.  scwii«o, 
and  others  are  beiny  met. 

Mr.  Si>eakcr.  wc  are  facms'  one  of  the 
most  critical  t.mcs  in  our  national  his- 
tory. That  v.e  may  me«*t  the  crisis,  that 
we  may  in  solving  it.  maintain  our 
American  system  of  goverrune nt  and  our 
American  way  of  life.  I  feel  sure  that 
all  of  our  poople  mu.st  rea/Ilrm  their 
faith,  redediciite  tiiem.seives  to  truly 
American  principle.s.  That  th;.;  cati  Ix^ 
arcomphshed.  milliorvs  of  Americans 
must  be  shown  the  way;  they  must  be 
told  over  and  over  af,'a;n.  And  the  best 
way  to  tell  ti.e  American  story  is  by 
example,  by  the  example  of  Decatur,  and 
her  sister  citifs  whose  community  In- 
te^jrity  and  devotion.  throuRh  trial  and 
tribulation,  throui^h  the  long  hard  pull. 
have  led  us  from  a  noble  past  and.  if 
followed,  into  an  even  nobler  future. 

The  path  to  the  fulfillment  of  great 
purposes"  and  a  world  at  peace  is  that 
which  Decatur  treads  and  on  which  in 
the  days  ahead  mu.st  be  heard  the  foot- 
steps of  all  America. 


Yes,  Mr  Speaker.  Decatur  Is  truly  an 
"All-America  City."  not  Just  for  1961, 
for  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  long  years  to  come. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  quoted  in  the  Issue 
of  Look  magazine  which  will  carry  the 
All-America  Cities  Awards.  EXr.  George 
H  Gallup,  foreman  of  the  All-America 
Cities  jury,  states: 

The  ntatloiii  are  not  given  for  good  gov- 
ernment or  efficient  munlclpiil  admlnUtrm- 
tion,  but  rather  on  the  baalj  of  energetic, 
piirj>'>»eful  clllzt-n  effort. 

Wilhm  this  concept.  Look  magazine 
says  of  Decatur,  in  naming  It  an  All- 
Amenca  City: 

.MiUcllc  in;e  came  early  to  Decatur,  The 
ctty  s  downtown  section  waa  traffic  clogged 
P.irkinn  sp.ne  » :is  scarce  Slums  choKed 
the  city's  choicest  sections.  Industry  k''*'*'. 
but  outside  city  limits.  Even  worse,  water 
reserves  were  low. 

In  1958  a  citizen  gT<^\ip  ranipali;ned  for 
and  won  a  r.mncU-nianajjer  giivernment 
Later,  ttic  reformers  elected  a  Diaycir  and 
five  out  of  sU  councilmen.  Meanwhile,  a 
12  5  million  street  program  had  been 
adapted,  augmented  by  State  and  Federal 
f'.ii^ds,  along  with  a  $5  million  plan  to  raise 
the  reservoir  level.  Merchants  purchased 
parking  sites,  and  urban-renewal  funds  were 
obtained  to  clear  a  blighted  axea  of  50  acres. 
Today.  Decatur  is  a  rejuvenated  city. 


SENATE 

MoND.w,  March  20, 1%! 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  grace  and  glory,  unto  whom 
all  hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,  teach  us  to  pray,  for  we 
are  keenly  conscious  that  the  world  in 
which  our  common  days  are  spent  is  poor 
preparation  for  communion  with  Thee 
Yet.  we  need  Thee;  evMTr  hoiu-  we  need 
Thee. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  public  men- 
ace of  our  times,  burdened  by  many 
anxieties,  tempted  to  be  cynical  because 
of  hiunan  evil,  and  of  faint  hope  because 
of  hiunan  folly.  We  confess  that  too 
often  we  are  fretted  by  small  problems 
and  blown  off  our  course  by  great  storms 
that  sweep  the  earth. 

We  pray,  today,  for  our  divided  and 
violent  world,  and  for  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  it,  that  we  may  not  increase  its 
dissension  by  our  ill  temper  and  preju- 
dice, but  may  widen  every  area  of  good 
will  our  Influence  can  reach. 

Give  us  the  strength  to  carry  on,  what- 
ever ihe  future  may  hold,  knowing  that 
nothing  can  befall  us  as  a  nation  and 
as  Individuals  that  as  laborers  topiether 
with  Thee  we  cannot  withstand  and 
master. 

So  make  our  hearts  strong  In  the  spirit 
of  Christ.    Amen. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
March  16,  1961   was  dispensed  with. 


ative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENl 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  subrmtting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messaues  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the 
nomination  of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropria'e  comnaittees. 

(For  nomirations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmou."5  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Calendar  be  dl.spensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETING    DLTIING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriZLD,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housint?  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  was  authorized 
to  meet  durlni,'  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  BIawsfizld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE     EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiQxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  451  An  a<  t  to  authorize  the  dU.trlbii- 
t!on  of  cople.s  jf  the  CoNcaissiONAi.  RrcORn 
to  former  Meribers  of  C'  ngress  requesting 
such  copies;   a  id 

H  R.  5075.  An  act  to  pr-vlde  temporary  ex- 
tended rallrofld  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,  and  for  other  purp^iees 

The  messacre  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  B.  CARROLL  Reece,  late  a  Represent- 


LIMITATION     OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  u.^ual 
mornins:  hour  for  the  tran.saction  of 
routine  bu.sines-s  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  In  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISL-^TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Will  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Indicate  what  the  pro- 
gram of  business  today  is,  and  will  he 


be  able  to  Indicate  what  we  may  expect 
during  the  week? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader,  I  wish  to  state  that 
the  unfinished  business  is  the  so-called 
educational  TV  bill,  S.  205.  There  may 
be  some  debate  on  it  today,  but  we  shall 
really  get  underway  with  its  considera- 
tion tomorrow.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  votes  will  be  taken  today. 

If  the  conference  report  on  the  feed 
grains  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate,  it 
is  anticipated  that  it  wUl  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  on  tomorrow. 

If  the  Senate  is  agreeable,  It  might  be 
possible  to  consider  today  Calendar  No. 

69.  House  bill  1822,  a  bill  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  farm  op- 
erating loans  made  pursuant  to  section 
21 1  b  •  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended:  and  Calendar  No. 

70,  Senate  bill  1028.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
transitional  provisions  of  the  act  ap- 
proved August  7,  195)9,  entitled  "Nematp- 
cide.  Plant  Regulator,  Defoliant,  and 
Desiccant  Amendments  of  1959,"  pro- 
vided there  is  no  controversy  over  them. 
I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator  that, 
so  far  as  I  sun  concerned,  no  votes  will 
be  taken  today,  arvd  Senators  can  gov- 
ern themselves  accordingly. 


that  the  Commlfislon  had  no  activities  to 
report  for  the  calendar  year  ended  Demember 
31,  1960.  relating  to  Public  Law  85-804;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  rcBolutlon  of   the  General   Assembly   of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  650  of  the  86th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  serve  on  the  United 
States  Constitution  One  Himdred  and 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Commlaslon: 
Senator  Clark,  Senator  EKvm,  and  Sen- 
ator SCOTT. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Stockpil*  P«OoaAM 
A  leUer  from  the  Director,  Office  of  ClvU 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  secret  report  on  the  stockpile  program,  for 
the  period  ended  December  81.  IMO  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
cm   Armed  Services. 

Report  or  National  TausT  fob  Histokic 

PREfSniVATION 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursviant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  organization,  far  the  calendar  year  iDfiO 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Contractual  Actions  Takxn  To 
Facilitate  thk  Natiokal  DnrxNBS 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Deiense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  con- 
tractual actions  taken  to  facUltate  the  na- 
tional defense,  for  the  calendar  year  l»eO 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RrpoRT  or  Atomic  ENraoT  Commissiow 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager,    U.S.     Atomic     Energy     Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  ptirsuant  to  law. 


"House  Re.solution  1309 
"Resolution   memorializing   the   Congress   of 
the    United    States    to    enact    legislation 
which   would  allow  those  people  who  are 
not  able  to  8i>eak  or  read  English  to  apply 
for  American  citizenship 
"Whereas  many  of  our  good  citizens  who 
have     migrated     from     other     lands     found 
refuge  In  America  fleeing  from  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  an  J  oppression;  and 

"Whereas  these  people  have  contributed 
much  to  the  educational,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic structure  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
people  have  served  bravely  and  commendably 
In  the  mlUtary  service  of  their  country;  and 
"Whereas  these  many  people,  as  a  result  of 
economic  need  were  unable  to  provide  for 
formal  education;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  this  and  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  provides  that  those  citizens  who 
have  been  in  this  country  for  20  years  and 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  60  are  eligible 
to  make  appUcation  for  citizenship  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  read  or  write;  and 

"Whereaj  these  people  have  an  earneet 
desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  earnestly  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  abolish 
these  limitations  In  the  Immigration  Act  and 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  allow  those 
people  who  are  not  able  to  speak  or  read 
English  to  apply  for  American  citizenship; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  Rhode  Island  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  earnestly  re- 
questing that  each  use  his  best  efforts  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  carry  out  the 
pvuT>oses  of  this  resolution." 
By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

"HoxTSE  Concukeent  Resolution  5 
"Ooncurrent    resolution    notifying    the    U.S. 
Army  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  desire  of 
the   Kansas   Legislature  relative   to   water 
supply  features  in  Mllford  Reservoir   and 
other  authorized  reservoir  projects 
"Whereas  the   Federal  Water   Supply  Act 
of    1958   authorizes    the    inclusion    of    water 
supply  storage  In  reservoirs   constructed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the   Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  meet  future  needs,  provided 
the  Federal  Government  receives  reasonable 
assurances  from  the  States  or  their  political 
sut)divlslons  that  the  water  will  be  needed 
sometime  In  the  future  and  that  the  non- 
Federal   financial   obligations   for   the   water 
supply  features  will  be  fulfilled;  and 

"Whereas  the  Kansas  constitution  was 
amended  in  1958  to  authorize  the  State  to 
participate  In  works  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  water  resources;   and 


"Whereas  the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Board,  after  thorough  deliberation  and 
study,  has  requested  the  Inclusion  of  300,000 
acre-feet  of  water  supply  storage  In  the  Mil- 
ford  Reservoir  on  the  Republican  River. 
150,000  acre-feet  in  Perry  Reservoir  on  the 
Delaware  River,  and  34.900  acre-feet  In  John 
Redmond  Reservoir  on  the  Neosho  River  to 
meet  future  anticipated  needs;  and 

"Whereas  the  Kansas  Water  Resources 
Board  has  also  supported  requests  by  the 
cities  of  Independence,  CoffeyviUe.  Emporia, 
and  Council  Grove  for  inclusion  of  water 
supply  features  in  the  Elk  City  Reservoir 
on  tlie  Elk  River  and  Council  Grove  Reservoir 
on  the  Neosho  River;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  public  works  bill  passed  by 
the  86th  Congress,  recommended  Uiat  none 
of  the  fiscal  year  1961  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  Milford  Reservoir  be  used  to 
commence  construction  until  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  been  furnished  a  resolution 
or  declaration  of  policy  by  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature recognizing  the  non-Federal  repay- 
ment obligation  and  stating  Intent  to  fulfiU 
same  at  the  proper  time;  and 

"Whereas  the  special  report  to  the  1961 
legislature  prepared  by  the  Kansas  Water 
Resources  Board  shows  clearly  that  State 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  obtaining 
needed  conservation  storage  In  Federal  res- 
ervoirs would  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
State  of  Kansas  as  a  means  of  making  more 
of  the  natural  water  supply  available  for 
beneficial  future  use  within  the  State:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  con- 
curring therein )  :  That  the  legislature  con- 
curs in  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Kansas  Water  Resources  Board  for  Inclusion 
of  water  supply  storage  In  Mllford,  Perry, 
and  John  Redmond  Reservoirs,  and  concurs 
In  the  requests  made  by  the  cities  named 
In  the  preamble  hereof,  which  requests  have 
been  supported  by  the  Kansas  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  for  Inclusion  of  water  sup- 
ply In  the  Elk  City  and  Council  Grove  proj- 
ects; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  legislature  recognizes 
the  non-Federal  repayment  obligations  re- 
quired relative  to  the  development  of  water 
supply  features  In  federally  financed  proj- 
ects and  does  hereby  assure  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers that  the  State  or  its  political  sub- 
divisions will  fulfill  such  obligations,  prior 
to  the  use  of  the  water,  as  they  relate  to  the 
above-named  projects  and  as  the  obligations 
are  described  In  Public  Law  534,  78th  Con- 
gress (the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944),  title 
in  of  Public  Law  85-500  (the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958) ,  and  such  acts  as  may  be  sup- 
plemental or  amendatory  thereto;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  is 
directed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  each  member 
of  the  Kansas  congressional  delegation,  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the  chair- 
men of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committees,  and  the  Governor  of 
Kansas. 

"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"A.     E.    ANDERSON, 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  March  9,   1961. 

"Harold  M.  Chase, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph    E.    Zarker, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
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RECRKATIONAL  FACILITIES  IN 
NORTHERN  WISCONSIN— JOINT 
RESOLUTION  OP  WISCONSIN  LEG- 
ISLATURE 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  confronting  the  country  re- 
quires a  new  look  by  the  people  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governments  for  bet- 
ter ways  to  utilize  potential  economic 
resources. 

Wisconsin,  like  other  States,  is  faced 
with  serious  problems.  The  situation  is 
especially  acute  in  our  northern  areas 
with  unemployment  ranging  up  to  18 
percent. 

The  drastic  repercussions  of  such  con- 
ditions affect  not  only  the  jobless  but 
the  economy  of  whole  communities  de- 
pendent upon  the  buying  power  of  local 
people. 

In  northern  Wisconsin,  however,  we 
have  splendid  all -year -round  opportuni- 
ties for  recreation. 

Currently,  these  communities,  as  well 
as  the  State  government,  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  capitalize  upon  this  prom- 
i.sing  resource  Insofar  as  it  properly 
can.  Uncle  Sam.  I  believe,  should  lend 
a  hand  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  other  agencies,  can. 
T  believe,  provide  useful  assistance  to 
these  communities  attempting  bootstrap 
operations  to  improve  the  economy.  Re- 
cently. I  received  a  joint  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  on 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  help  to 
resolve  economic  problems.  I  am  brini,'- 
ing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  appro- 
priate agenries  In  addition,  the  will 
of  the  legislature  on  this  matter  deserves 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  resolution  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and.  under 
the  rule,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolittion  40  A 
Jjint     resolution    relating    to    the    need    fur 
economic  assl.stance  In   the  winter  recrea- 
tional area   of   northern   Wisconsin 
Whereas     during     the     pa«t     two     decades 
northern  Wl.scoiisin  has  built  a  strong  repu- 
tation .IS  a  winter  recreational  area,    and 
/\Vherea.s  during  the  winter  of  1959  60  more 
tntin    40,000    people    visited    a   single    .--ecrea- 
,'4lunal  area  In  northern  Wisconsin;  and 

Whereas  it  is  eatlmatad  that  more  than 
,1  million  dollars  is  expended  In  that  area 
by  visitors  during  a  booming  winter  season; 
.t"d 

Whereius  residents  of  the  northern  i\rea 
h.ive  invested  thousands  of  dollars  to  Im- 
prove the  facilities  and  attract  more  visitors; 

iUKi 

Whereiis  the  fickle  hand  of  fortune  has. 
during  the  current  season,  dUrupted  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  area  by  shunt- 
ing all  the  snow  to  other  parts  of  the  Nation, 
leaving  only  a  token  layer  as  an  attraction 
to  the  winter  sports  enthusiasts;   and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  snow  has  serlou.sly 
iifTected  the  economic  opportunities  of  thoj^e 
ei.gaged  directly  In  the  recreational  bu.si- 
ness  and  also  a  larger  group  of  residents 
A^ho  are  Indirectly  concerned:  Now.  there- 
fore,  be   it 

Hesolved  by  the  asaembly  {the  senate  con- 
rurririg, ,  That  the  legislature  recognize  that 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  re.iident.s 
of  northern  Wisconsin  have  been  gravelv 
atTected    by   the   peculiarity   of    the   weather 


th.U  the  snow  drought  has  had  lus  serious 
consequences  t.)  northern  Wisconsin  as  the 
absence  of  rain  has  had  to  various  agricul- 
tural areas  of  this  Nation  m  the  past,  and 
that  northern  Wisconsin  Is  truly  In  the 
throes  of  a  disjuster.    and   be   it   further 

Rr-olied,  That  the  leglsla'ure  urge  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Ad- 
mlnistratl>n  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
declare  the  recreational  area  of  nf>rthern 
Wisconsin  a  disaster  area  and  make  avail- 
able U)  the  resident.-:  thereof  the  ftnanrlal 
a.ssi.stanre  which  Is  authorized,  and.  be  it 
further 

Reiolred  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  t.ie  Members  of  the  Wi-st-oiisiti 
delft;  ition  in  Congress  m  order  that  'hey 
iii.iv  \pi,(\  'hpir  .I'isl.st.tnce  'o  .secure  .such  aid 

D    J    Bl.anch.mu). 
Speaker  of  the  A'<-<rfibly 

Robert  G    M.\rotz, 
Chief  Clerk  nf  the  Assemhly 

W    D    Knowies 

PresUl--'tt  nf  the  Se'iatr 

Lawrence   R     Larsin. 

Chief  Clrrli  of  the  Senate 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  NATIONAL 
PARKWAY  IN  UTAH— RE.SOLU- 
TION 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  pre- 
.sent  for  appropriate  reference  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Five-County 
Organization  of  the  State  of  Utah,  en- 
dorsing the  Utah  park  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced .some  time  ago.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con-scnt  that  the  re.solution  be  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Fiie-County  Organization, 
an  a.iwciation  of  county  cornrnisiioners  and 
other  county  and  c-ity  official'^  arid  officers 
of  civil  groups  of  the  counties  of  Beaver. 
Garfield.  Iron.  Kane,  and  Washington,  in 
touthuestern  Utah,  in  regular  meeting  as- 
sembled, at  Cedar  City.  Utah,  this  3d  day 
of  March.  AD  1961.  That  we  heartily  en- 
d>>rse  US  Senate  bill  S  8<>8.  introduced  by 
Hon.  Wallace  F  BcMNrrr.  of  Utah,  on  Peb- 
ruajy  6.  1961  which  bill,  if  enacted,  w  )Uld 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  a  national  f>tirkway  in  the  .state  of 
Utah,    and    b«-    it   further 

Resolved,  lh.it  we,  the  otTlccis  mid  mem- 
bers of  the  Five-CouMty  Organization  here- 
by pledge  our  full  support  and  efTort  for 
s:ud  m^.i.sure;  and  be  It  further 

Ri  -^olvd  That  a  copy  t-'f  thU  resolution 
be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  that  copies  if  same  be  sent  to 
the  office  >f  Oov  Qeorge  D  Clyde,  the  UUh 
State  Road  rnmnii.sslon  t<T  'he  Ogden  office 
of  the  Bure:iU  of  Public  Roads.  ,ind  to  each 
member  of  the  Utah  congressional  delega- 
tion m  Washington.  DC  after  this  reso- 
lution h.us  been  signed  and  executed  by 
the  officers  '^l   this   organization. 

Ome    at    Cedar    City.    Utah     this     kl    d,iy 
>f  March  A  D    1961 

Merkill  R   MacDonald 

Prr^ident 

.\ttest 

D    WA'i  ne  Rose. 

Secretary 


RKPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  .i  coinnuttee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON  from  the  C munlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  without  amend- 
ment 

.s  712  A  bin  authoriBing  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  In 


bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to  Robert 
Fri>st  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(  Rept.  No    75  I 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

A.s  m  executive  .session. 
I  lie    following    favorable    reix)rt.s    of 
nuiiunations  were   submitted: 

By    Mr     JOHNSTO.N.    from    the   Committee 
on  Pi>8t  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Richard  James  Murphy,  of  Maryland    to  be 
an   Assistant   Postmaster   General,    and 

Ralph  W    Nicholson,  uf  New  York,  to  be  an 
.■\--ir,tant    Postm. liter   General 

By    Mr    JOHNSTON,   from   the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

Joseph  D    Tydlngs.  uf  Maryland    to  be  U  S 
atl<.>rnfy   for   the  district  (jf  Maryland. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

BilLs  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   SCHOEPPH. 
.S    137J     A    bill    for    the    relief    ol    Gluseppa 
Lunz.a    Lascuoht.    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judlciar) 

By  Mr  BEAM. 
.S  1374  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  .td\aiue- 
ment  on  the  retired  list  of  certain  medlca; 
officers  of  the  uniformed  services  who  have 
served  as  surgeons  general  for  5  or  more 
years,  to  the  Conimlt'ce  on  .\rmed  Services 

.S  1375  A  bill  to  permit  unmarried  an- 
nuitants under  the  Civil  .Ser\ice  Retirement 
.Kct  of  May  'iii.  1930.  a.s  amended  to  ele(  t 
survivorship  annuities  U[>on  subsequent  ni:ir 
rlage.  to  the  Committee  on  P(jst  Office  snd 
CUI!  Service 

By  Mr  BENNETT 
S  1376  A  bin  to  impose  .iddltion.il  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  income  taxes  when 
necessary  in  order  to  offset  deflclUs  and  to 
provide  for  systematic  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  BrNNrrr  when  he 
Introduced  the  ab<ne  bill,  which  ;ippe..r 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  BRIIXJES 
S  1177  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .i-Aard  post- 
humously of  an  appropriate  med.il  to  Dr 
Thonvas  A  D<xjley  III,  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Banking  and  Curreni  y 

(See  the  remarks  if  Mr  BRiD<;rs  when  hi' 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  .ipi»e;ir  un- 
der ,1  .separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  BARTLETT 
.S  1378  A  bill  to  provide  for  ir.insferrinj; 
fr'jm  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  U»  the  ."^ec- 
retiiry  of  the  Interior  Jurisdiction  over  land.s 
of  the  United  States  within  the  bounci. tries 
of  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No  4.  and  alxil- 
Ishlng  suih  naval  {>etrf)leum  reserse.  t.i  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Bartleit  when  lie 
lntr(Khiced  the  ab<n-e  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr    SPARKMAN    (for   luniself     Mr 
Javits.    Mr     Long    of    Louisiana     Mr 
Humphrey.       Mr        Smatmkr.s        .Mr 
Morse.  Mr    BniLE,  Mr    RANUoi.i'ii    Mi 
En(;!.e.   Mr     BARritTT.    Mr     WnLi*.v^ 
of  New  Jer.sey,  Mr  Mo.ss.  Mr  Salton- 
STALi  .    Mr     .Sc'HOiPPEL     Mr     Cootfr, 
Mr    Scott.   Mr    Proi'ty     Mr     Casf   of 
New   Jersey,   and   Mr    Keating  i 
S    1379     A    bill    to    encourage    and    promote 
the  expansion   through   prlvat*  enterprise  of 
domestic    exjxirts    In    world    markets;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

Bv    Mr      KE.NTINO       lor    hiinsel!     .ii.d 
Mr    Haiitke) 
s   1380    A  bill  t<i  amend  section  801  of  the 
act   entitled      An   act   to  establish   a   code   of 


law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved 
March  3,  1901;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  lb.  Kkatiwo  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 
S  1381.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment and  developnient  of  the  Ocark  Rivers 
National  Monumen'  In  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comi  Ittee  on 
Ir.terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stmincton  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  head'.nc;  ) 

Bv  Mr    JOHNSTON  (hy  request) : 
S   1382    A  bill  to  correct  the  inequities  of 
the   Postal   Field   Service   Compensation   Act 
of  1955.   to  the  Con.mlltcc  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service, 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
S  1383.  A   bill    to    amend   section    1073   of 
title    18.    United   Slates    Code,    the    Fugitive 
Felon  Act; 

8.  1384.  A  bill  Vi  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  appeals  by  the  United  States; 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1621  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
degrees  of  perjury  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  1386  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3486(c)  of 
title  18,  United  Sti.tes  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BLKATOfO  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
Bv  Mr  MORSE: 
S  1387.  A  bill  tc  amend  section  8(b)  (4)  of 
the  National  L;»bor  Relation*  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  .separate   headlrg  ) 


"6.  Veterans'  hoepltals,  medical  cr.re.  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

•'7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
lUe." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  emended 
by  striking  out  "and  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences,  i^nd  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs". 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  oa  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  its 
appointment  and  organization  confer  with 
the  Committee  on  Fin.nr.ce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  disposition 
should  be  made  of  proposed  legislation,  mes- 
sages, petitions,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters theretofore  referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  during  the  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress  which  are  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  OF 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  Ill',  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  first  section  of  S.  Res. 
38.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to 
February  13,  1961,  is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "nine"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-one".  (2)  by  striking  out 
"six"  and  Irisertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "four- 
teen", and  (3)  by  striking  out  "tru-ee"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seven  ". 


RESOLUTIONS 
AMENDMENT    OF    RULE    XXV,    TO 
CREATE  A  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
ON   VETERANS'   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SCHOEn^EL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware) 
submitted  the  following  reaolution  (S. 
Res.  110),  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standing 
committees)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  parU  10  through  13  In 
subparagraph    (h)    of   paragraph    (1): 

(2)  striking  out  parts  16  through  19  in 
Bubp.Tjagraph  (1)   of  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  Inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  after  sub- 
paragraph (p)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"iq)  Committee  on  'Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  thirteen  Senators,  Ave  who  are 
also  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
four  who  are  also  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  four  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  All  proposed  legislation. 
mc-sapos.  petitions,  memorials,  and  other 
m.ittcrs  relating  to  the  following  subjects 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

"1    Veterans'   measures,  generally. 

"2  Pensions  of  all  wars  of  the  United 
States,   general   and  special. 

"3.  Life  Insurance  issued  by  the  Oovern- 
ment on  account  of  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4    Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabilitation  and  educa- 
tion of  veterans. 


DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  REPRIiSENTA- 
TTVE  B.  CARROLL  REECE.  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  cfor  Mr.  Kefauver 
and  Mr.  Gore)  submitted  a  lesolution 
(S.  Res.  112)  relative  to  the  dej.th  of  the 
late  Representative  B.  Carroll  Reece,  of 
Tennessee,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  pirinted  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfield, 
which  appears  under  a  separ:ite  head- 
ing.>  

TAX  ADJUSTMENT  AND  DEBT  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  called  "The  Tax  Adjust- 
ment and  Debt  Retirement  Act  of  1961." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  a 
practical,  self -enforcing  m2thod  by 
which  the  Federal  debt  may  be  reduced 
at  a  steady  rate  of  at  least  $3  billion  per 
year  in  normal  peacetime  years. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  bill  will 
be  to  stimulate  demands  at  the  grass- 
roots level  for  fiscal  restraint  by  Con- 
gress. Otherwise,  the  constituents  of 
our  national  la^vmakers  will  be  faced 
with  increased  tax  burdens — not  at  some 
indefinite  future  time,  but  now.  If  a 
deficit  seems  likely  with  a  tax  increase 
sure  to  result,  pressiire  on  Congress  to 
prevent  or  minimize  it  can  be  very  effec- 
tive. This  is  the  kind  of  discipline  we 
often  need. 

The  basic  idea  behind  the  bill  is  simple. 
It  sets  as  the  goal  of  our  fiscal  policy 
not  merely  a  balanced  budget,  but  an 


annual  surplus  of  $3  billion;  and  if  in 
any  fi.scal  year  we  fail  to  meet  that  goal, 
it  provides  for  special  1-year  additional 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  in 
an  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

The  pattern  of  the  determination  and 
imposition  of  the  tax  is  also  simple,  and 
grows  out  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  to  the  calendar  year.  The 
exLstence  and  amount  of  any  deficit  be- 
low the  desired  surpl'is  of  $3  billion  can 
be  determined  soon  after  July  1,  and 
the  amount  of  the  special  tax  can  then 
be  calculated  and  collected  with  other 
taxes  due  the  following  April  for  the  tax- 
able year  which  began,  in  most  cases, 
with  the  preceding  January.  In  the 
case  of  corporations  and  individuals  with 
taxable  years  other  than  the  calendar 
year,  the  makeup  tax  would  be  payable 
when  the  regular  income  taxes  are  pay- 
able. 

In  order  to  calculate  this  new  tax  and 
distribute  its  burden  fairly  among  all 
taxpayers,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
amount  needed  to  make  up  the  deficit 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  calculated  and 
announced  by  the  Treasury  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  collections  from  per- 
sonal and  corporate  taxes  in  that  same 
fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  the  amount  thus  calculated 
would  never  exactly  match  the  previous 
deficit,  because  of  the  difference  of  the 
end  of  the  Government's  fiscal  year  and 
the  taxable  year  of  most  taxpayers,  and 
because  of  swings  in  income.  But  since 
our  economy  is  growing,  it  would  tend 
to  exceed  the  deficit  slightly  over  a  span 
of  years.  This  is  good,  because  any  ex- 
cess would  automatically  reduce  the  debt 
that  much  more,  and  this  is  our  essential 
piu'p>ose  anyway. 

To  provide  a  simple  and  practical  way 
in  which  each  taxpayer  can  figure  his 
own  1-year  tax,  the  bill  would  apply  the 
official  percentage  to  the  next  tax  due  as 
figured  under  present  law.  Two  extra 
lines  could  be  added  to  the  tax  forms — 
one  showing  the  percentage  to  be  used 
for  that  year  wath  space  for  the  result- 
ing dollar  figure  of  new  tax,  and  on  the 
other  the  final  total  of  the  regular  tax 
pltLS  the  1-year  special  makeup  tax  would 
be  shown. 

If  such  a  plan  were  adopted,  there 
wotild  be  no  need  to  change  the  present 
law  with  respect  to  rates,  exemptions, 
exclusions,  requirements  for  withhold- 
ing, or  the  present  ceiling  on  the  effective 
rate  of  tax  on  a  persons'  total  income — 
currently  87  percent — and,  therefore,  no 
changes  in  the  body  of  rulings  and  reg- 
ulations would  be  required.  Nor  would 
the  cost  of  examination  or  verification  of 
returns  be  materially  increased. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
provides  for  a  limit  to  the  makeup  tax 
of  10  percent  in  any  one  year,  so  that 
if  we  ever  have  another  large  deficit  year 
like  fiscal  1959,  its  effects  can  be  spread 
forward  for  a  few  years  and  not  concen- 
trated into  one. 

I  realize  that  there  are  potential  var- 
iations of  the  application  of  this  idea 
which  the  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  might  like  to  study,  and  there 
may  be  times  when  the  automatic  im- 
position of  the  makeup  tax  would  be 
vmwise.    Obviously,  I  have  not  attempted 
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to  write  these  into  the  bill,  but  such  as 
have  occurred  to  me  might  well  be  briefly 
stated  here. 

One  obvious  type  of  variation  might 
be  in  the  target  itself.  At  the  minimum, 
the  target  of  the  bill  might  be  set  merely 
to  create  a  balanced  budget  with  no  sur- 
plus to  apply  on  the  debt.  The  varia- 
tionf.  above  that  point  are  unlimited. 
One  would  be  to  authorize  automatic 
tax  reductions  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  any  surplus  above  $3  billion.  I  se- 
lected the  flgou-e  of  $3  billion  because  it 
is  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
debt,  though  even  at  this  rate  it  will  re- 
quire at  least  96  years  of  such  a  surplus 
to  pay  off  the  present  debt,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  stretchout  that  will  be  caused 
by  inevitable  additions  to  the  deflcit  in 
years  of  war,  or  in  sterile  years  when 
for  one  reason  or  another  it  seem.s  wise 
to  suspend  the  plan.  In  war  years  defi- 
cits are  probably  inevitable,  and  in  reces- 
sion years  they  are  probably  desirable 
The  bill  provides  that  Congress  can  sus- 
pend the  program  for  any  year  by  an 
affirmative  act  signed  by  the  President. 

To  look  at  this  another  way.  the  fifth 
generation  of  our  descendants,  our  great- 
great-great-grandchildren.  would  still  be 
paying  on  this  debt,  even  if  there  were 
no  additional  deficits. 

The  need  for  some  such  proe:ram  is 
evident  when  we  look  at  the  record  of 
the  past  30  years.  In  that  time  we  have 
had  only  6  surplus  years.  In  the  prewar 
decade  of  the  thirties,  we  had  a  deflcit 
every  year,  at  an  average  of  $3  billion 
per  year.  In  the  post  World  War  II 
years,  our  deficits  have  exceeded  our 
surpluses  by  a  total  of  $17.5  billion,  or  an 
average  of  $1'4  billion  per  year  More- 
over, never  once  in  this  time  have  we 
balanced  the  budget  over  a  business 
cycle.  If  we  can  reverse  the  process,  and 
pay  off  $3  billion  per  year,  it  will  take 
5 '2  years  to  pay  for  the  debt  which  had 
accumulated  up  to  the  1930's.  11  years 
to  pay  for  the  deficits  of  the  thirties  up 
to  the  World  War  II,  6  years  to  pay  for 
our  excess  spending  since  1946  The 
wartime  deficits  will  require  73  years  to 
repay. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  realize  that  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  folks  back 
home  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  our  national  debt,  and  are 
beginning  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  In  the  last  Congress  50  bills  were 
introduced,  and  already  this  year  27  bills 
have  been  introduced  whose  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  program  to  reduce  the  debt. 
Unfortunately,  none  of  the  ideas  in  these 
bills  are  self-enforcing  and.  therefore, 
the  proposals  are  little  more  than  ex- 
pressions of  pious  hope. 

My  bill  seeks  to  put  a  positive  force 
behind  the  proposal.  Either  Congre.ss 
resists  excessive  spending  or  its  constit- 
uents mast  pay  the  consequences  in 
higher  taxes.  The  potential  effects  of 
this  are  obvious. 

No  legal  device  can  ever  be  a  complete 
substitute  for  self-control  and  no  pro- 
gram can  long  operate  without  support 
at  every  level.  Debt  reduction  at  a 
steady  rate  must  becoxae  a  definite  na- 
tional policy.  The  President's  budget 
must  be  planned  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary   anniial    surplus.      Congress    must 


regard  it  as  an  obligation  to  be  met  by 
providing  adequate  revenue  by  wuse  taxa- 
tion, by  control  of  appropriations,  and 
by  restraint  in  legislation  creating  new- 
programs  which  require  new  spending. 
Most  of  all,  the  American  people  must 
discipline  themselves  as  to  their  demands 
on  government  and  mu.-;t  impose  similar 
discipline  on  every  unit  and  function  of 
government. 

I  hope  the  ideas  contained  m  tlu.s  bill 
can  prove  to  be  u.seful  steps  m  tiiat  direc- 
tion and  they  are  offered  in  that  .spirit. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESinENT  1  he  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  obtection.  thf  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  HicuRii 

The  bill  'S  1376  >  to  impose  adiluional 
individual  and  corporate  income  tix'-.s 
when  necessary  in  order  to  off.set  deficits 
and  to  providr  f l  r  sv>tf>matic  reduction 
of  the  public  debt,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  punted  m  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Br  It  fnactrd  fiy  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Rrjyre.tentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerira  in  Cungre-is  asiemtiled  Tliat  this 
Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Income  Tax  Ad- 
justment  and  Debt  ReducUon   Act  of  1961'. 

TITLf.      I      -DETFRMIN  STUiN      UT      ADDITUiNAL 
INt'iME    TAXES 

.Sec  101  (at  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea*- 
iiry  shall,  on  nr  before  September  1  of  each 
year    beginning  with   1961.  determin*'    - 

(li  the  amount  <-f  thf  annvial  surplus  i  xs 
defined  m  subsection  (bi  1  or  of  the  annual 
deficit  ( a-s  defined  In  .subsection  (o  )  for  the 
Hsc;U  year  which  encUd  >n  June  30  of  such 
year. 

(2)  the  total  amount  of  revenue  collected 
during  such  tl.scal  year  from  all  taxes  im- 
ptwed  by  chapter  1  rif  the  Internal  Revenue 
Ci)de  of  1954  (Other  than  the  taxes  lmp<ised 
by  sections  3  and  12  of  such  C'Xlei .  and 

i3i  the  percentage  which  the  annual  defi- 
cit for  .such  fiscal  year  Is  of  the  Uital  amount 
of   revenue   described    m    piragr  ipfi    i2i 

(tai  For  purposes  -f  subsecfl m  (ai.  tiie 
annui'l  surplus  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  the 
amount    i  If    any  i     by    which — 

I  1 1  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government 
during  such  fiscal  yesir  i  other  than  revenue 
collected  from  the  taxes  Impo.^ed  by  sections 
5  and  12  of  the  Internal  RfVftiue  (''"de  of 
1954)     exceeded 

i2i  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Oovern- 
rnent    dunri!?   .such    fiscal    year     plus    $3.0(X).- 

OIMJ  000 

ici  For  purjKises  of  subsection  fai  the 
annuiil  deficit  for  any  fiscal  year  is  the 
amount   i  If  any)    by  which  — 

(  l(  the  toUiI  exi>endlturrs  r>f  the  Govern- 
ment during  such  fiscal  ytMx.  plu.s  M.OCMi  - 
000  000,   exceeded 

I  _' 1  the  to'-i!  receipts  of  the  Ciovernment 
duruig  such  fls^-.a!  year  (  other  tv.an  revenue 
collected  from  the  t.'ixes  l!i.[.K)fied  by  sections 
5  and  12  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954: 

tdi  If  the  annual  deficit  fi.r  any  flsi  al 
year  exceeds  an  amount  equal  t</  10  jiercent 
of  the  total  amount  of  revenue  collected 
duruig  such  ti.scal  year  from  all  taxes  im- 
P'vsed  by  ch. inter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C'Kle  of  1054  (Other  than  the  taxes  lmp<^sed 
by  sections  5  and  12  of  such  Code  i .  then   - 

(ll  for  purposes  of  subsection  (bi  i3i.  the 
annual  deflcit  for  such  flsc  il  year  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  so  Collected    and 

(2)  for  purix)se8  of  subeecrions  tbi  and 
(c) ,  the  amount  of  such  excess  sliall  be  talien 
into  account  a.s  an  expenditure  for  tlie  fisc.il 
year  following  such  fiscal  year 

s 


SEC  102  The  percentage  determined  under 
section  101  (ai(3)  for  any  flscal  year,  or  If 
applicable,  the  percentage  prescribed  under 
section  101(d)  for  such  fiscal  year,  shall  be 
the  rate  of  tax  to  be  lmp<3«ed  under  sections 
5  and  12  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1^54  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  ended 

TIT!  E     II       IMPOSmON     OF     ADomONAL     INCOME 
TAXES 

Sec  201.  (a)  Part  I  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19.54  (relating  to  tax  on  Individuals)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  5  as  6, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  4  tlie  f  jilow- 
ing  new  .section . 

■  .Sec    5    Additionai    Tax    lMrY>.SED 

There  is  hereby  impo.sed.  with  re.--pect  to 
th»  taxable  Income  of  each  Individual,  for 
e:u-h  taxable  \car  In  which  ends  a  tisca:  year 
m  which  there  Is  an  annual  deficit  as  de- 
termined under  section  101  of  the  Inc<ime 
Tax  .Adjustment  and  Debt  Reduction  Act  of 
i961.  a  t.ix  equal  to  the  percentage  prescribed 
by  .'fctlMn  l'i2  of  such  Act  for  such  taxable 
ye:Ar  of  the  ammint  ' ^f  the  tax  Imjiosed  by  this 
chapter  i  without  reg.Trd  to  this  section)  on 
the  taxTble  Income  of  each  such  Individual  " 
(bi  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  Is 
amended  by  striking  out 

■  SfT    5    Cr<.>as  references   relating   to   tax   on 

individuals  " 

and  inserting  In  lieu  there<if 
"Sec   5   Additional  tax  imfvised 

"Sec    6    Cros.s   reference.-?   relating   to   tax   on 

individuals  " 

(C»  Section  6015(C)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Ctxle  of  1954  (relating  to  declaration  of 
estimated  Income  tax  by  individuals)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Imjxjsed  by 
chapter  1  '  the  following  '  i  not  Including  tlie 
t  ix  Imjx.sed  by  section  5)  ' 

.Sec  202  (a)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of 
<  !:a;)ter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  dxle  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  corporatlona )  l> 
amf'rided  by  redesignating  section  12  as  13 
and  by  Inserting  after  .section  11  the  follow- 
ing r.ew  section 

Sec  12  Additionai  Tax  Impo.sed 
'  Tliere  Is  hereby  imf>-)8ed,  with  re.-^jveci  to 
the  taxable  Inccjine  (or  Its  equivalent)  of 
earh  corporation,  for  eiwh  taxable  year  In 
which  er^.d.-^  a  fiscal  year  in  which  there  Is  an 
annual  deflcit  as  determined  under  section 
101  of  the  Income  Tax  Adjustment  and  Debt 
Reduction  Act  of  1961.  a  tax  equal  to  the 
per.  en:  .iL;e  prescribed  by  .section  102  of  such 
Act  f.  r  .sui  h  taxable  year  of  the  amount  of 
the  tix  imp<J8ed  by  this  chapter  (without 
regard  t-o  this  .wctloii)  on  the  taxable  Income 
I  or  iTs  eqiUvalenti  of  earh  stich  corjxiration  " 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  is 
.'ineuded  by  strllclng  out 

".Sec.   12    Cross  references  relatuig   to  lax  on 
cor{>oratlon8  " 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  tiiereof 
Sec   12  Additional  lax  Imposed 
".Sec    13    Cross  references  relating   to  tax  on 
Cijrporatlons   ' 

Sec  203  The  Congress  re.^erves  the  [X)wer 
t^j  su.spend  by  appr  >j)rlate  action,  the  ap- 
plication of  scctlon.s  5  and  12  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ctxle  uf  1954  i  as  added  by  sections 
201  and  202  of  this  Act)  with  re.sjjec:  to  any 
Uixable  -.ear 
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POSIHIMOUS      .-WVARD      OF      MED- 
AL    AND     CERTIFICATE     TO     DR 
THOMAS    A      DOOLEY     III 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  award  post- 
humou.sly  an  appropriate  medal  and 
certificate  to  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley  III. 


The  outstanding  work  of  this  fine 
young  American  physic.sui  Is  so  well 
known  that  it  Is  urmecessary  for  me  to 
make  any  lengthy  remarks  at  this  time 
in  support  of  the  bill. 

I  feel  certain  that  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Dr.  Dooley,  as  I  have,  would 
.support  this  measure  with  enthusiasm. 
During  his  Ufetime  he  brought  to  the 
peoples  of  many  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  principally  to  those  disease 
ridden  persons  in  the  jungles  of  Laos,  an 
image  of  a  kind  and  merciful  America. 

It  is  fairly  well  known  that  Dr.  Dooley 
conducted  this  work  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  probable  consequences  to  his  own 
health  As  a  result,  death  came  to  him 
last  January  at  the  age  of  34. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  Dr.  Dooleys  selfless  devotion 
to  his  fellow  man  provided  by  this  bill  is 
worthy  of  expeditious  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1377)  to  authorize  the 
award  posthumously  of  an  appropriate 
medal  to  Dr  Thomas  A.  Etooley  III.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Bridges,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency 


TRANSFER  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER 
NAVAL  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
NO.  4 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  transfer  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
jurisdiction  over  the  public  land  area 
within  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petroletmi 
Reserve  No.  4. 

Pet  4,  which  is  the  short  name  for  this 
withdrawal  of  northwestern  Alaska 
lands,  has  been  continuously  reserved 
from  all  forms  of  public  entry  since 
1923.  Ordered  withdrawn  by  President 
Harding,  the  area  remained  virtually 
unexplored  until  the  last  2  years  of 
World  War  II.  Between  1944  and  1953 
-  approximately  $50  million  was  spent  to 
develop  the  area  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  As  a  result  of  naval  efforts 
no  commercial  deposits  of  oil  and  gas 
were  discovered. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  no  im- 
portant effort  to  renew  military  explora- 
tion of  the  petroleum  reserve.  To  the 
contrary,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
expressed  a  desire  to  relinquish  control 
of  the  area  in  order  to  allow  further  ex- 
ploration through  private  Investment  by 
the  oil  industry. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  proposed  legislation  similar 
to  that  which  I  offer  today.  Although 
there  was  no  Senate  action  on  my  bill, 
S  434,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
was  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  favored  its  enactment.  The  de- 
partmental report  stated  In  part: 

Na\al  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  Is  located 
..n  the  Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  In  the  area  sur- 
rounding Point  Barrow.  Extremely  difficult 
conditions  of  weather  and  terrain  prevail  in 
this  region.  Test  drUlings  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  reserve  by  the  Department  ot 


the  Navy  at  considerable  expense,  but  no  oil 
or  gas  pools  of  commercial  value  were  lo- 
cated. However,  these  tests  In  no  respect 
disprove  the  potential  of  the  area  for  oil  and 
gas.  If  the  area  were  opened  for  leasing, 
a  commercially  integrated  Industry  might 
eventually  be  created  In  northern  Alaska. 
The  avallabUlty  of  supply  from  an  active  oU 
Industry  In  this  area  would  be  of  value  to  the 
military  departments. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  also 
received  reports  from  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Neither  of 
these  reports  raised  any  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  S.  434,  but  certain  changes 
were  suggested  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment recommendations  are  incorporated 
In  the  languaae  of  the  bill  I  now  intro- 
duce. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduced  S. 
434  on  January  17,  1959.  I  briefly  sum- 
marized the  history  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4.  In  order  to  make  this 
summary  readily  available  to  the  Senate 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  intro- 
ductory statement  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my 
r(*in  &  rk.  s 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and.  without  objection,  the  remarks  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1378)  to  provide  for  trans- 
ferring from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  juris- 
diction over  lands  of  the  United  States 
within  the  boundaries  of  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  4.  and  abolishing  such 
naval  petroleum  reserve,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  remarks  presented  by  Mr.  Bart- 
lett are  as  follows : 

Transfee  or  Jurisdiction  Over  Lands  Within 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  back  to  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  a  vast  area  In  Alaska  now 
withdrawn  and  set  apart  as  a  naval  petro- 
leum reserve. 

This  withdrawal,  known  as  Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  4 — Pet  4,  for  short- 
was  set  aside  by  President  Harding  by 
fcecutlve  Order  No.  3797-A  on  February  27, 
1923.  at  a  time  when  his  administration  was 
imder  a  searching  Investigation  by  a  commit- 
tee of  this  body  for  its  handling  of  the  then 
existing  naval  petroleum  reserves.  These  are 
the  Elk  Hills  reserve— Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  1 — and  the  Buena  Vista  Hills  re- 
serve— Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  2 — both 
in  California,  and  Teapot  Dome — Naval  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No.  3— in  Wyoming 

Criticism  of  the  administration's  action 
In  leasing  the  California  and  Wyoming  re- 
serves obviously  was  responsible  for  setting 
aside  of  the  Alaska  reserve  which  embraces 
some  37.000  square  miles  in  the  great  basin 
lying  north  of  the  Brooks  Range  and  extend- 
ing from  the  crest  of  the  mountains  on 
the  south  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north 
and  from  the  Colvllle  River  on  the  east  to 
approximately  the  162d  meridian  of  longitude 
on  the  west.  Point  Barrow,  the  northern- 
most point  of  land  in  Alaska  and  Barrow 
Village,  the  northernmost  Inhabited  settle- 
ment In  the  United  States,  Is  approximately 
In  the  center  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
reserve. 

When  set  aside  In  1923  virtually  nothing 
was  known  of  the  geology  of  the  region  or  of 


the  lithology  of  the  sediments  and  a  great 
part  of  the  lands  had  never  been  explored. 
The  only  evidence  of  the  presence  of  oil  or 
gas  was  a  single  seepage  near  Cape  Simpson, 
where  a  small  amount  of  oil  seeped  from  a 
hummock  of  Ice  and  ran  down  to  cover  a 
small  lake  with  a  scum  of   oil. 

I  am  further  advised  that  In  the  opinion 
of  Informed  persons  In   the  Department  of 
the    Navy    the    area    Is    not    suitable    under 
present  day  conditions  for  a  naval  petroleum 
reserve,  even  if  large  quantities  of  oil  were 
known   to  exist  there,  primarily  because  of 
lt£  location,  climate,  lack  of  transportation, 
and  the  great  expense  of  exploration  and  de- 
velopment.    In  view  of   the  high  costs  In- 
volved it  would  not  be  practicable  to  drill  a 
large  number  of  wells  in  a  proven  field  in  this 
region  and  maintain  them  in  a  standby  status 
pending  potential  future  need  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Elk  Hills  reserve.     In  Elk  Hills. 
I  am  told,  the  Navy  by  merely  turning  the 
valves  on  suspended  wells  can  turn  into  the 
existmg  pipelines  to  refineries  at  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Los   Angeles    in   excess   of    150,000 
barrels  daily  of  additional  oil  whenever  the 
Congress  by  joint  resolution  authorizes   Its 
production.     This  is  a  real  and  valuable  re- 
serve for  the  military. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  Navy,  from  1944 
to  1953,  endeavored  to  determine  the  poten- 
tial value  of   its   portion  of  this  vast   sedi- 
mentary   basin    lying    north    of    the    Brooks 
Range — Pet  4 — and  expended  nearly  $50  mil- 
lion   in    exploration    for    oil.      After    drilling 
36    test    wells    and    40   core    holes    the   Navy 
suspended  operations  and  although  no  large 
oilfields  were  discovered,  this  meager  amount 
of  drilling  In  an  area  so  large  did  not  dis- 
prove the  possible  existence  of  large  oil  and 
gas   fields   in   the   many  mammoth   geologic 
structures   disclosed   by   both   Its   geological 
and  geophysical  exploration.     The  Navy  did 
determine  the  presence  of  both  oil  and  gas 
In    this   geologic    basin    In   which   the    sedi- 
ments exceed  20,000  feet  In  thickness  in  the 
deeper  parts.    Due  to  budget  limitations  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  Is  reluctant  to  sup- 
ply funds  from  naval  appropriations  for  the 
further  development  of  its  naval  petroleum 
reserves  and  neither  the  Navy  or  the  Congress 
has,  at  this  time,  any  plans  for  further  ex- 
ploration   or    use    of    the    lands   in    this    pe- 
troleum reserve.     A  naval  petroleum  reserve 
to  be  of  use  in  time  of  emergency  must  be 
fully  developed  and  ready,  as  Is  the  Elk  Hills 
reserve,   in   order  to  serve   Its   purpose.     To 
hold  a  vast  tract  of  land,  such  as  that  covered 
by  this  bill,   idle  and   unused   constitutes  a 
waste  and  serves   no   useful   purpose   to   the 
Government. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  a  great  in- 
terest by  the  petroleum  industry  in  the  pe- 
troleum possibilities  of  several  large  sedi- 
mentary basins  known  to  exist  In  Alaska 
and  large  areas  in  each  have  been  leased 
for  oil  and  gas  exploration.  Private  interests 
appear  now  to  be  Interested  in  the  Barrow 
Basin  and  ready  to  carry  on  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration so  ably  begun  by  the  Navy, 

The  Alaska  Petroleum  &  Gas  Co.,  Inc.,  lias 
recently  obtained  leases  on  the  Gubik  gas 
structure,  a  structure  In  which  the  Navy 
indicated  commercial  gas  reserves  may  be  de- 
veloped. If  further  drilling  proves  that  ade- 
quate gas  reserves  exist  In  the  Gubik  struc- 
ture, a  gasline  will  be  built  to  furnish  gas 
to  Fairbanks,  including  the  military  instal- 
lations in  the  area,  with  the  result  that 
great  savings  can  be  made  In  the  present 
fuel  costs  in  the  area,  both  by  civilians  and 
the  mUltary.  High  cost  of  fuel  Is  one  of  the 
prlncli>al  reasons  for  high  costs  of  living 
In  Alaska,  and  particularly  In  the  Arctic 
regions. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  region  in 
Alaska  which  enjoys  the  use  of  natural  gas 
for  fuel  Is  at  Point  Barrow,  where  the  Navy 
discovered  the  small  South  Barrow  field, 
which  supplies  gas  to  Ite  camp  and  to  other 
Government     Installations     In     the      area. 
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Drilling  In  this  field  ha«  not  been  sufficient 
to  determine  accurately  the  gas  reeerree 

On  the  Umlat  structure,  aome  35  miles 
southwest  of  the  Oublk  •tructure,  the  Nary 
found  a  field  of  high  gnvlty  oil  at  shallow 
depth  While  the  flye  productive  wells 
drilled  In  this  field  did  not  produce  oil  In 
quantities  sufficient  to  w«iT»nt  Its  devel  )p- 
ment  as  a  naval  reserve,  U  may  well  be  that 
further  drilling  would  develop  enough  oil  to 
warrant  laying  a  pipeline  to  Fairbanks^— 
particularly  If  it  could  be  constructed  in 
connection  with  a  gaallne  from  the  Gublk 
field 

ThU  bill  Is  very  Important  to  the  people 
of  the  new  State  of  Alaska,  and  when  passed 
and  approved  will  enable  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry to  take  over  and  continue  the  ex- 
ploration started  by  Navy.  It  will  enable 
private  Interests  Uj  develop  that  part  of  the 
Oublk  structure  within  Pet  4  which  cannot 
now  be  leased  and  developed;  It  will  perrr.-l 
further  exploration  of  the  South  Barrow  t?es- 
fleld  to  the  end  that  It  may  be  p->?.sible  U) 
furnish  gas  therefrom  to  the  citizens  of 
Barrow  Village  and  adjacent  thereto;  it  will 
permit  the  industry  to  Utilise  fully  the  vast 
amount  of  information  developed  by  the 
Navy  in  a  further  search  for  oil  north  of 
the  Broolts  range  This  bill  Is  Important  to 
the  future  economy  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  any  oil  or  ^as  discoveries  m;iUe  In  the 
region  it  will  open  up  will  add  to  both  Uie 
resources  of  the  State  and  the  United  States 

In  cloSiUg  my  remarks,  I  want  to  c  al'.  the 
ai.cention  of  Uie  Senate  to  a  bUl,  H  R  298. 
recentiy  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Carl 
Vinson,  chairmitn  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House,  which  has 
for  Its  purpose  establishment  of  Nav  a  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  No  5  by  setting  aside  It 
the  Navy  tlie  islands  of  San  NlcoUis,  San 
Miguel,  and  Prince  lying  off  the  coast  of 
southern  California.  These  islands.  If  foui.d 
productive  of  petroleum,  can  be  d'^veloped 
at  a  rtasonable  cost  and  will  be  tAS  bt-tter 
suited  f  r  an  oil  reserve  for  the  military  than 
Is  the  area  which  Is  covered  by  the  blU. 
Should  the  bill  H.R.  398  ever  come  before 
thU  body  for  Its  consideration  it  will  bo 
strongly  supported  by  me  and  will  have  my 
vote. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OP  EXPORTS  BY 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  encourage  aiwl  expand  the 
participation  of  American  small  business 
in  exporting.  This  bill  is  intended  to 
meet  and.  we  hope,  solve  some  of  the 
problems  that  were  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee at  its  hearings  on  "Small  Busi- 
ness Exports  and  the  World  Market." 
Those  hearings  were  held  last  November 
and  December  in  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans, and  San  Francisco.  I  expect  to 
have  the  privilet^e  of  filing  the  commit- 
tee's report  on  its  study  of  small  busi- 
ness exports  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  im- 
plements several  recommendations  that 
are  contained  in  the  draft  report  now 
nearing  final  approval  of  the  full  Small 
Business  Committee.  It  \a  an  amended 
and  amphfled  version  of  8.  852,  the  Na- 
tional Export  Policy  Act.  which  was  in- 
troduced on  February  9.  1961,  by  the 
committee  s  distinguished  member  from 
Uie  State  of  New  York  [Mr.  J.witsJ. 
The  present  bill,  whldi  I  think  may 
fairly  be  called  the  committee's  bill,  since 
all  of  our  17  members  are  cosponsors, 
adds  important  small  business  provisions 


to   the  proposals   for   export   priim<ttion 
that  were  contained  In  the  earlier  Javits 
bill.     The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr 
JavitsI.  who  served  with  Senator  Wii.- 
LWMS  of  New  Jersey  h.s  cc^chairman  of 
the  committees  heannf.'s   in   New  York 
City  on  November  17.  1960.  has  welcomed 
the  additions  the  committee   hns   made 
to  this  leu'lslatiun.  and  ccrtimly  the  cm- 
mittee  i.s  much  indebted  to  him  for  tl.e 
Icader.ship  and  scholarship  that   he  ha.s 
Kivcn  to  our  work  m  thus  important  ana. 
The  .suK^t    tion  made  mou  frequently 
by    the   witnesses   who    testified    at    tlie 
committees    hearin.;s    in    the    Nations 
three  jjrcatest  poius  L.st  year  was  for  an 
improved  and  expanded  pro-^ram  of  ex- 
port  credit    :'iiaiuntees.    competitive    in 
all  respects  with  the  pur'iantee  proi:ram.s 
ava.l.ible    to    exporter^    cf    ofhcr    i;reat 
Iradiiit;  nation-^,  our  competitors  in  tin- 
world  market,  from  their  governments, 
or  from  private  enterprise      .Accordinuly. 
the  commi'teos  bill   w:Il   autl'.onze  and 
encourage    the    FLxport-Import   Bank   of 
Washington  to  add  important  new  kiiid.s 
of  Loveracre.  incUidm  :  short-term  com- 
mercial  risk   Kuar-intees.  to   its   fxjwrt- 
credit-Kuarantce    prot,-:  im       I    am    per- 
sonally persuaded  that  the  Bank  has  the 
statutory   authontv   now    to   .set   up   the 
improved    and    expanded    export    credit 
tiuarantee  facilities  contemplaied  by  this 
bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  not 
await  the  pa^sat;e  of  new  !eE;i^lati(m  to 
exerci.^e  the  author.ty      But  thf*  p:xport 
Policy  .■\ct  will  make  unmistakably  clear 
for  all  time  that  Conpre-ss   intends  for 
the  Export-Imp  )rt  Bank  to  providi-  this 
country's    exporters    with    export   credit 
puarantees  at'ain^t  both  commercial  and 
political   risk.s  in   both   .short-   and   me- 
dium-term transactk;n.s.  w,h:rh  aro  com- 
petitive in  all  regards  with  the  bo.st  of 
the    foreiLUi    credit    guarantee    facilities. 
Second,  the  bill  would  t.sUblLsh  within 
the  Small  Bu.sine.ss  Adminustration  a  new 
division,  the  Fort:»;n  Trade  Divisinn.  to 
be  headed   by  a  Deputy  Administrator. 
This  provLsion  of  the  bill  i.^  the  principal 
substantive  addition  to  S    852  made  at 
my  .sufcjpe.stion  and  with  the  as  .i.st a ncf*  of 
the  Small  Bu.s.ness  Committee.     A  For- 
eign Trade  Division  in  SBA.  the  small 
ousincssman's  own  ap^ncy.  would  be  an 
invaluable   aid.   in    my   opinion,    in   llie 
urcent  job  of  expanding:  .American  ex- 
ports   by     expanding     the     numwr     of 
American  exporters     Tlie  division  could 
render  explicit  .services  to  the  small  busi- 
ncs.sman  newly  entorin^:  or  con.sldering 
the  entry  of  foreirn  markets.     In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator   of    SB.A.    through    the    Deputy 
Administrator    for    the    Fore.gn    Trade 
Division,  to  repre.sent  the  intercuts  of  the 
.small  and  independent  businesses  of  the 
United  .States  on  intera^'cncy  committees 
and  at  international  trade  nct^otiations. 
Thirdly,   the   National   Exixirt    i'olicy 
Act  of  1961  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Department  of  State   to  undertake 
market  surveys  and  other  commercial  re- 
search in  foreign  countries  and  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  yained  thereby 
to  American  businesses,  to  insert  in.stilu- 
tional  advertising  for  American  exports, 
general  and  specific,  in  foreitjn  media; 
and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  to  set  up  US    trade  In- 


formation   centers    at    permanent    and 
temix)rRry  ti-ade  fairs  in  other  countries. 

h^ourth,  the  committee's  bill  would 
authorize  and  direct  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  expand  export  services  in 
Its  field  offlcfs  and  Increase  the  number 
of  field  offices;  to  in.sert  export  promo- 
tion advertLsiMK  in  American  media:  to 
set  up.  In  c(x>peratton  with  the  State 
Department.  peiTTianent  trade  centers 
abroad  for  the  exhibition  of  U.S.  goods; 
to  build  warehouses  and  other  .supjxirt 
facilities  abroad  In  aid  of  American  ex- 
ix)rters  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
trade  missions  sent   abroad  annually 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  cre««e  a  Council 
for  Fxport  Promotion,  made  up  of  sub- 
Cabinet  officers  and  heads  of  independ- 
en'.  Fedrral  apencie.s.  including  the  Small 
Fusiness  Administration,  to  coordinate 
e  'vrrtim>-ntal  export  services 

A*vl  finally,  the  National  Export  Pul- 
irv  A'-t  V. ouid  croa'f^  an  Advisory  Com- 
in.ttee  un  Fxport  Piomotion,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  various  .sectors  of  the 
privat*^  ijusiness  community,  to  consult 
with  and  advise  the  Council  for  Kxixrt 
Promotion 

Hence,  it  will  bo  seen  that  tlie  bill 
would  expand  and  accelerate  export  pro- 
motion services  on  several  fronts — by 
settm^'  up  new  or  expanded  prot'ram.'s 
m  the  Fxport-Import  Bank,  the  Small 
}Vi-..ri'.ss  Administration,  and  tiie  De- 
partments of  Slate  and  Commerce,  pro- 
grams vvliK'h  will  L)eneflt  small  business 
and  all  bu.siness  In  addition,  it  seeks 
inii'roved  coordination  of  Government 
pro'Trams  throutth  the  projw.sed  mter- 
Rf^ency  Council  for  Export  Promotion. 
which  would  carry  on  the  work  and 
carrv  out  .some  of  the  recommendations 
of  th*»  Interagency  Export  Promotion 
Ta.'-k  Force  of  the  last  administration. 
And  finally,  the  bill  seeks  to  keep  the  en- 
tire program  close  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  business  community  through 
th"  AdvLsory  Committee. 

Within  a  very  few  days  I  expect  to  file 
for  the  committee  a  report  on  our  study 
of  "Sma'.]  Busines.s  Exports  and  the 
W  --Id  Market."  In  that  document  will 
be  found  recommendations  and  conclu- 
sions bearintj  upon  the  problems  with 
which  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
coneer:ie<l  Thr  re  will  al.so  be  other 
re.^ommrndation.s  which  may  furnish  a 
ha.. is  for  later  lec'islation. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  every 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee IS  rospon.sorin£T  this  legislation:  Sen- 
at/^>rs  J  WITS,  Ix3NC  Hi'Mphrey.  Sm».thers, 
MmsF.  Bible.  RArnmi  ph,  Fngie.  B^rt- 
LETT,    WiMUMs    of    New    Jersev.    Mos.s. 

SaI  TONSTAt  !..    SOT'OJ-PPFI  ,    CoOlTP     S^OTT, 

n'.d  Prottv 

In  addition  to  committee  members. 
these  S'-nators  are  on  the  bill'  Senators 
C^'^E  of  New  Jersey  and  Keating. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
S'^nt  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  those  of  other  Senators 
concernin;,'  the  bill. 

I  aLso  a.sk  that  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  on  tliis  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  well  as  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lation. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
bill  together  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JayttsI  and 
a  sect  ion -by -section  analysis  of  the  bill, 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  IS.  1379)  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  expansion  through  private 
enterprise  of  domestic  exports  in  world 
markets,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman 
(for  himself  and  Senators  Javits.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Humphrey,  Sjiath«R8, 
Morse  Bible.  Randolph.  Enole.  Bart- 
itTT,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Moss. 
Saltonstall.  Schoeppel,  Cooper.  Scott, 
Prouty,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Keat- 
ing) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlB 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Export 
Policy  Act  of  1961." 

POUCV    AND   PURPOSE 

SBC  2  The  CongreM  finds  and  declares 
that  foreign  trade  represents  a  sUong  and 
vital  element  In  the  economic  leadership  of 
the  United  States  In  the  free  world.  Fur- 
ther, the  expaiujlon  of  exporU  by  and 
throiifrh  private  enterprise  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective and  positive  answer  to  the  current 
balance  i»f  payments  deficit  experienced  by 
the  United  States,  and  Is  assuming  Increas- 
ing iniixirtance  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
this  Nation  The  largest  potential  for  the 
rapid  expansion  of  exports  resides  In  open- 
ing Ui  small  T  manufacturers  and  business- 
men In  the  United  States  the  great  oppor- 
lue.itles  which  exist  In  foreign  markeU  for 
United  States  products  and  services.  It  is 
the  purp^Tse  of  this  Act  to  provide  a  co- 
ordinated and  augmented  program  of  Gov- 
erimient  action  to  assist  United  States  man- 
ufacturers and  businessmen  to  recognize  and 
to  develop  export  markets. 

COt'NCIL  FOR  EXPORT  PROMOTION 

Sec    3     (a)    There   Is  hereby  established  a 
Council   f'^r   Export   Promotion    (hereinafter 
referred   to    as    the    'Council")    which    shall 
consist    of    the    following    members,    all    ex 
officio       The  Under  Secretary  of  Comtoerce. 
who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State;  the  Under 
Secretary   of   Agriculture;    the  Under  Secre- 
tary  of   the  Treasury';    the  President  of  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    Washington;     the 
DlrecU>r    of    the    International    Cooperation 
Administration;   the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers;   and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
(bi    The  Council  shall  appoint  an  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Export  Promotion  which 
shall    consist    of    nine    members   as   follows: 
Two    members    who    are    representative    of 
manulactunng  Industry;    two  members  who 
are  representative  of  tlie  field  of  export  op- 
erations;   two  members  who  are  experts  In 
International    economics    and    business    ad- 
niinihtratlon;  one  member  who  Is  represent- 
ative of   tht    field  Of  banking  and  finance; 
one  member  who  Is  representative  of  labor; 
and   one   member   who   Is  representative  of 
iigrlculture.     From  the  members  appointed 
to  such  committee  the  Council  shall  desig- 
nate   a    chairman.      Such    committee    shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  and  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  make  recommendations 
to  the  Council  relative  to  the  carrying  out 
of  Its  duties  under  this  section.    The  mem- 
bers of  stich  committee  shall  receive  no  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  their  service  on  the 
committee,    but,    while     away     from     their 
hcHnes  or  reguLir  places  of  business  may  b* 


allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (6  U.8.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the 
Gtovemment  service   Intermittently. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council — 

(1)  to  coordinate  the  export  services  pro- 
vided to  domestic  concerns  by  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  engaged  In  the  promotion 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  promote  the  speedy  and  direct  ex- 
tension of  the  services  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  to  domestic  concerns  engaged 
In  the  export  trade; 

(2)  to  provide  for  the  Implementation  of 
pertinent  recommendations  of  the  inter- 
agency export  promotion  task  force  estab- 
lUhed  in  1959.  and  to  review,  revise,  and 
augment  such  recommendations  from  time 
to  time  In  the  light  of  changing  conditions 
and  needs;  and 

(3)  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  services 
provided  by  the  Government  which  are  de- 
signed to  assist  or  encourage  export  opera- 
tions of  United  States  businessmen  and 
manufacturers.  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  such  study  the  Council  may  con- 
tract with  such  private  groups  or  organi- 
zations as  It  shall  determine  without  regard 
to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (41  U.S  C.  6)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bid- 
ding. Such  study  shall  Include  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  such  legislative  and 
admlnlstratolve  action  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  facilities.  Information,  and  personnel  of 
the  department.";  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  it*  duties  imder 
this  Act;  and  each  such  department  and 
agency  is  auth.-rlzed  to  furnish  such  facili- 
ties. Information,  and  personnel  to  the 
Council  upon  request  made  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  on  Its  operations  under  this  section 
setting  forth  therein  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable  In  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    TO     EXPORT-IMPORT     BANK     .ACT     OF 
194'i 


Sec.  4.  Section  2  of  the  E^iport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  ( 12  US  C.  635 ) , 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  In  ftirtherance  of  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  the  National  Export  Policy  Act  of 
1961.  the  Exiwrt -Import  Bank  of  Washington 
Is  authorized,  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
replacement  of  any  other  authority  conferred 
by  this  Act,  to  guarantee,  in  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  herein  specified,  the  payment 
of  money  due  residents  of  the  United  States 
(Including  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
associations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State)  from  foreign 
ctistomers  for  the  export -sale  of  goods  or 
commodities. 

"(2)  Guarantees  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  directly  or  in  participation 
with  others,  on  such  term.s  and  conditions  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  shall 
prescribe,  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

"(A)  the  person  or  firm  In  whose  behalf 
the  guarantee  Is  made  shall  retain  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  (as  determined  by  the 
Board)  In  the  discourse  by  his  foreign  cus- 
tomer of  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale; 

"(B)  giiaranteelng  against  the  risk  of 
nonpayment  by  reason  of  (1)  the  Imposi- 
tion by  a  foreign  government  of  an  exchange 
block  or  other  exchange  control,  or  (11)  war, 
hoetllltles,  rebellion,  or  civil  commotion. 
preventing  the  foreign  purchaser  from  trans- 


ferring funds  to  the  United  States  to  make 
payment  In  swjcordance  with  the  contract 
of  sale,  or  preventing  the  delivery  of  goods, 
the  guarantee  assumed  by  the  Bank  shall 
not  extend  to  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  contract  price; 

"(C)  In  guaranteeing  against  the  risk  of 
nonpayment  for  any  reason  other  than  the 
reasons  specified  In  p>aragraph  (B),  the 
guarantee  assumed  by  the  Bank  shall  not 
extend  to  more  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
total  contract  price; 

"(D)   the  aggregate  amount  of  guarantees 
outstanding    at    any    one    time    under    this 
subsection    shall    not    exceed    >500,000.000 
and 

•■(E)  the  terms  of  coverage  of  guarantees 
Issued  hereunder  and  the  fees  or  charges 
required  In  connection  therewith  shall  be 
established  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Bank  with  a  view  U) 
niaking  such  guarantees  available  on  a 
short-  and  meditim-term  basis.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  to  domestic  exporters  of  all 
types  of  goods  or  commodities  on  reasonable 
terms  and  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

"I  3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  the  President  of  the  Bank  shall, 
in  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  coi  si; It  with  representa- 
tives of  other  countrlet.  doing  a  major  ex- 
port business  with  respect  to  export-guar- 
antee programs  which  are  In  effect  in  such 
countries.  The  President  of  the  Bank  shall 
also  consult  with  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate banking  and  insurance  industries  and 
with  exporters  to  assure  that  the  program 
to  be  established  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  utilize  to  the  utmost  extent  prac- 
ticable the  facilities  of  private  financial  In- 
stitutions,  and  that  export  credit  guarantees 
may  be  made  available  to  exporters  In  their 
own  communities,  at  one  place,  without  re- 
quiring in  each  Instance  direct  correspond- 
ence or  communication  between  the  ex- 
porter and  the  Bank. 

"(41  Thf  Bank  shall  include  In  any  re- 
port subnfltted  to  the  Congress  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act  a  complete  and  detailed 
summary  of  operations  under  this  subsec- 
tion Including,  whenever  practicable,  an 
evaluation  of  such  operations  In  terms  of 
programs  of  a  similar  nature  which  are  be- 
ing carried  out  by  other  countries  doing 
major  exF>ort   business. 

"(5)    As   used  m  this  subsection — 
"(A)    the   term   'State'   means   any   of   the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States:   and 

•■(B)  the  term  'contract  price'  Includes 
any  insurance,  freight,  or  other  charge  paid 
or  to  be  paid  by  the  exporter,  and  any 
charge  for  services  furnished  by  the  exporter 
as  an  incident  of  an  export  sale." 


EXPANSION     OF     SFRVICES     BY    DEPARTMENT     uF 
STATE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  Ihe  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  authorized  and  directed— 

(1)  to  undertake  such  market  surveys  ai.d 
otlier  commercial  research  in  foreign  market 
areas  as  he  determines  to  be  most  useful,  or. 
a  long-  or  short-term  basis,  in  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  United  States  export 
trade,  and  for  such  purpose  may  contract 
with  such  private  firms  or  organizations 
(either  domestic  or  foreign)  as  he  may  deter- 
mine without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (41 
U.S.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding: 

(2)  to  disseminate,  by  direct  mail  from 
the  Department  of  State  or  from  other  de- 
partments or  agencies,  or  by  publication,  the 
results  of  such  surveys  and  research  in  such 
form  as  may  be  most  useful; 

(3)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  In  foreign  Informational 
media  as  he  determines  will  be  In  further- 
ance of  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 
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Including  Institutional  adTertlsing  of  United 
States  products  and  d—tiiptlons  of  the  eerr- 
Ices  and  facllltlea  aTaUable  at  United  States 
embasslee.  consulates,  or  otber  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts;  and 

(4)  to  establish.  In  oonsxiltatlon  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
on  a  permanent  basis  trade  Information 
centers  In  the  principal  International  trade 
fairs  of  the  world,  and  on  a  temporary  basis 
In  other  trade  fairs,  whesMver  he  determines 
this  to  be  advisable  In  tlM  furtherance  of  the 
policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  39  United  States  Code,  sec  4154.  Is 
hereby    amended — 

( 1  >  by  strllcing  out  the  word  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  (7) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b>(8)  and  Insertlni?  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  followed  by  the  word 
"or":   and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (9)  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  follows:  "(9)  the  results,  in  such 
form  as  may  be  most  ueeful  of  market  sur- 
veys and  research  conducted  pursuant  tn 
section  5(ai(n  of  the  National  Exijort 
Policy  Act   of    1961." 

IJtI»\NSION      or      SERVICES      BT      DEPARTMENT      OF 

coMMxacx 

Sec.  6.  In  furtherance  of  the  p>>Ucy  and 
purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Is  authorized  and  directed — 

( 1 1  to  undertake  a  program  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of,  and  the  variety 
of  export  services  provided  by,  field  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  In  the  Informational 
media  of  this  country  as  he  determines  wiil 
be  most  helpful  to  domestic  manufacturers 
and  businessmen  In  maximizing  their  foreign 
Uade  opportunities  and  In  utilizing  the 
commercial  services  available  to  them 
*hrough  the  various  dci>artments  and  agen- 
cies of   the  Oovernment; 

(3)  to  establish,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  otf  State,  per- 
manent trade  centers  for  the  exhibition  of 
goods  produced  in  ths  United  States,  m  ma- 
jor foreign  Uade  centers,  when  he  deter- 
mines this  to  t>e  advisable  In  the  furtherance 
of  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(4)  to  establish,  In  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  lim- 
ited number  of  pilot  projects  in  foreign 
market  areas  to  provide  warehousing  and 
other  permanent,  baalc  support  facilities  to 
aid  the  export  operations  of  United  States 
businessmen  and  manufacturers,  and  U)  pr.- 
vlde  for  the  eventual  sale  of  such  facilities 
to  United  States  business  concerns,  or  to 
associations  of  such  concerns  as  auihorlxed 
by  the  Act  of  April  10.  1918  (the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act  (40  Stat  516»t.  for  prlv.i'e 
operation:  and 

(5i  to  increase  the  level  of  trade  misil  ir.s 
to  twenty -five  or  n\ore  so  that  such  mis- 
sions will  covp^r  annually,  biennially,  or  trl- 
ennlally.  all  of  the  Important  export  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

EXPAN.SIO.V   OF   srmviCES   bt    smai.i, 
BUSINESS    ADMIWISTRATION 

Sjcc  7  (ai  In  furtherance  of  the  p^luy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act.  there  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished in  the  Small  Business  Adm'.iUstTdi- 
tlon  a  division  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign 
Trade  EMvlslon.  The  Division  shall  be  head- 
ed by  a  Deputy  .\dmlnlstrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  provided 
by  law  for  other  deputy  admin  is  trii  tors  of 
the  Small  Busl.iess  Administration  The 
Administrator,  acting  through  the  Deputy 
Administrator  In  charge  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Division,    is   authorized  and  directed — 

( 1 )  to  undertake  a  prograjn  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  of.  and  Uie  variety 
of  exp  irt  services  provided  by,  regional  and 


branch      offices      of      the      Small      Business 
Administration; 

(2)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  in  the  informational  me- 
dia of  this  country  as  he  determines  will  be 
most  helpful  to  small  business  in  maximiz- 
ing Its  f  irrlgn  tnide  opp.  irturUtles  and  in 
utiUzlni?  the  commercial  services  av.illable 
to  it  throu^'h  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Oovernmei.t; 

(3t  to  ooperate  with  the  President  oi  the 
Ex wrt- Import  Bank  of  Washington,  the  St>c- 
ret.iry  of  State  and  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  cib'.ainlni?  f>r  American  .sm.ill  busi- 
nesses the  full  benetlU  of  and  enc.iur.igms? 
the  fullest  po-ssihle  p.irtlclpation  by  Am-Ti- 
can  small  buslnepses  in  the  proi?rains  e.-- 
tabllshed  by  sermons  4.  5  and  6  )f  this  Act, 
suf'h  c-oopei  .itlon  to  Include  when  deemed 
desirable  by  the  Secre'.a.'v  ^f  sui'e  a:id  the 
Secretary  >'.  C'>nimerce.  the  iissiRnment  of 
per'-.onnel  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  U> 
pcrniaiieiit  ir  tfmp'ir,>ry  tr  ide  fairs  and  'r.ule 
centers  in  tie  United  Stales  and  al)ro:id  and 
ti  .idvise  in  the  plannmt;  of  i)r  to  ncc<-ni|  any 
trade   mi.ssions: 

(4  J  to  rtpresei.t  tl.e  Interests  of  the 
smaller  .nd  independent  businesses  of  the 
United  S'ates  at  mternatl' ii.al  commercial 
tieaty  .'.nd  ether  trade  neg  >tlatl'  ns  in  which 
the  United  St.ites  Oovernment  p.irtlripates 
and  on  Interagency  commit  tee.s,  boards  or 
other  ors;Hr'.lz.itlons  eRtnbi;>^!ied  wl'hin  the 
executive  branch  to  deal  with  tureicn- trade 
mutters. 

(5i  to  revise,  prepare  publish  and  repub- 
lish direct,  rles  ,.f  private  business  concerns 
involved  in  various  aspects  of  foreUn 
tr  ide  f  r  t  le  purp>*;e  of  aiding  small  biusi- 
nesfles  to  find  and  tvbtaln  the  most  compe- 
tent a--sistiice  in  devclnpm,?  ,ind  ex;>anduu: 
their  expor'.insr  operation-  r*oi  id^-d,  hou - 
€•  er  Th;^t  nub'.lcatlon.s  prepared  In  a>-c<>rd- 
ani-e  with  the  program  authorized  by  this 
p^vratrraph  'hall  be  s<'ld  at  prices  calculated 
to  pr(Xluce  revenues  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  the  total  c.«t  of  the  program  Pr.n~xdtd 
further  That,  for  the  purp-jse  of  carryln.^ 
out  th_'  provr.mi  ;X'ithor'.zed  by  this  pjU"a- 
graph  the  Admlnl.strator  may  contract  -vvu 
such  private  (groups  or  ore.ml/atlons  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  b^st  qu  illfled,  includ- 
ing but  n<^>t  limited  to  the  maklni?  of  gran- 
contracts  under  section  7id)  >f  the  .Small 
Bu.slne.vs  Act.  as  amended  (15  USC 
636(d)  >.  without  regard  to  se.tion  3709  of 
the  Revised  .Statutes  of  the  l'r;!ted  .States 
(41  USC  .)»  or  any  other  pro.  i.sion  of  law 
requirln,{    competitive    bidding,     loid 

(6)  generally,  and  without  any  limitation 
by  the  f>re<oini?  piU-agraphs  of  this  siibeoc- 
tion,  to  esiablish.  maintain,  and  operate  a 
program  calculated  to  promote  the  con- 
tinued expansion  of  exports  by  American 
small    busii.es."! 

lb)  Section  4ihi  of  the  Small  Baslne«.s 
Act.  .IS  amended  i  15  USC  633(b)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  w.ril  t.^ree  I:; 
the  final  aciitence  of  such  subsettlon  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  *ord     live," 

trSE  OF  FOBEICW  ftTWENcras 

Sec-  8  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Tr^de  Development  and  A-s,slstance  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended  (7  U -S  C  1704).  Is  amend- 
ed I  1)  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (r)  and  Inserting  In  lleti 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (ii  by  adding  after 
par.igraph    (r)    a  licw   p.ira«;raph    .ts   f  jIIuws 

"isi  K  >r  financing.  In  such  amounts  a.s 
may  be  sp»»clfled  from  time  to  time  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  progranxs  and  {>roJecls  to 
be  undertaken  in  forel,{n  countries  in  ac- 
cordance alih  sections  5  and  6  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  JCiport  Policy  Act  of    1961   ". 

AUTHORIZATION   rOH  AFPlOmiATIOWS 

See.  9  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 


The  statement  and  analysis  presented 
by  Mr.  Sparkman  are  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senatos  Jatob  K,  Javits     Re- 

MAKK.s  ON  National  KxrosT  Policy    Act  or 

1961 

I  am  very  pleased  that  all  members  of 
t'le  .Small  Business  Committee  have  seen  fit 
to  Join  Senator  .'^parkman  and  me  In  spon- 
soring this  legislation  which  Is  designed  to 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  smoothly 
functi onliip  and  coordinating  expwrt  pro- 
motion proi;riim  TV.e  Small  Business  Cim- 
mlttee  has  added  provisions,  directed  to- 
ward improving  the  machinery  for  small 
business,  partii  ipation  in  f)iu'  export  drive. 
to  the  bill  which  I  originally  Introduced  on 
February  9  These  provisions  are  In  line 
with  the  findings  of  both  the  original  and 
•he  present  bill  which  st.ite  that  the  larv- 
eef  [)oientlal  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  ex- 
p<'rts  retides  in  opening  to  smaller  manu- 
f.icturers  and  buAinessmen  In  the  United 
.st.ites  tl.e  great  opp«jrlunlt les  which  exist 
in  forelRu  m.irkets  for  U  .S  products  and 
pr-vducts   and  services  " 

I  should  like  to  add  briefly  to  the  able 
pre.-entation  of  the  chairman  of  the  Small 
Buslne.ss  Committee  whose  broad  grasp  and 
(let  iKed  kno-Aied^e  of  the  export  problems 
facing  U  .S  buslne.sses  are  largely  resjnin- 
.sltile  for  the  promising  action  we  are  taking 
ttxlay  This  leftl^Iatton  mee>ts  the  growing 
awarenriw  of  the  business  and  financial 
Community  of  this  Nation  that  our  Interna- 
tional economic  position  as  well  as  our  do- 
me.sttc  economic  needs  require  a  massive 
effort    for    expansion    of    exports 

\  prime  exrtmple  of  this  awareness  Is  the 
prop(x«t.-\i  made  by  Mr  David  R<}ckefener  at 
the  Economic  Club  In  New  York  on  March 
7,  1961  This  prop<«nl  would  set  up  expert 
credit  organizations,  privately  financed.  In 
the  major  financial  centers  of  the  United 
States  These  organizations  would  f.iclU- 
tate  about  91  billion  worth  of  exports  an- 
nually principally  in  capital  goods  This 
roprceents  about  25  percent  nf  our  current 
annual  capital  goods  exjxjrts  These  ex- 
port credit  organizations  would  require  the 
backing  of  the  klr.d  of  comprehensive  gxiar- 
M-ity  pro^nm  under  the  Kxp<5rt- Import 
IS.:\  .'i[>e'lt'.cai:T  authorized  In  the  National 
Ev[>ort    Policy    Act    being    introduced    today 

Further  proof  of  this  growing  awareness 
of  the  need  for  export  expansion  is  found  in 
the  testimony  at  the  hearing  ori  "Small 
Biu-iiiess  Eip<irts  and  the  World  Miu-kcl"  held 
lo&t  year  by  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  the  hearings  by  the  interstate 
ivnd  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  instant  legislation 
are  drawn  from  the  experience  of  these 
hearings  which  brought  us  Into  firsthand 
contact  with  the  problems  faced  by  the  UJS 
busine.si.men  in  the  export  field. 

Finally.  I  wish  once  more  to  express  my 
g.'-aiitude  lo  n'.y  respected  chairman  for  the 
valuatjle  help  he  has  rendered  In  working 
out  this  bill  which  we  Join  In  filing  txxlay. 
and  lo  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
who  .share  with  mc  high  hcipes  for  this 
export   prL-gram 

SrC-TTON-PY-.SBtTIOV  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL KxfH.Rr  Policy  Act  or  1961 
Section  2  finds  and  declares  that  foreign 
trade  represents  a  strong  and  vital  element 
In  the  economic  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  expansion  of  exports  by 
and  through  private  enterprise  Is  the  moi.t 
pix-.ltive  means  of  meeting  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  .is  well  as  of  Increasing  Im- 
portance to  the  domestic  economy.  Proposes 
to  provide  a  c<x)rdlnated  and  augmented 
program  of  Government  action  designed  to 
assist  US  manufacturers  and  businessmen 
In  recognizing  and  developing  the  oppor- 
tunities In  export  markets. 
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Section  3  establishes  a  Council  for  Kxport 
Promotion,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Oommsrcs,  and  IncliuUng 
the  Under  Secretaries  of  SUte,  Treasury,  and 
Agriculture,  the  Prialdent  of  the  Kiqxjrt- 
Import  Bank,  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eoonomlc  Ad- 
visers, and  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
BuslneM  AdmlnlstraUon.  Establishes  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Kxport  Policy,  whose 
nine  members  are  represenUtlve  of  industry, 
export  operations,  banking  and  finance. 
labor,  and  agriculture,  and  includes  experts 
in  International  etonomlcs  and  business 
administration. 

Provides  that  the  functions  of  the  Council 
for  Export  Promotion  cu-e  to  coordinate  the 
export  services  of  Uae  UB.  Government,  to 
promote  the  speedy  and  direct  extension  of 
these  services  to  US,  private  business,  to  im- 
plement, review,  revise,  and  augment  the 
pertinent  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
agency Kxport  Promotion  Task  Poroe  which 
was  established  In  195B.  and  to  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  the  export  services  pro- 
vided by  Government  with  a  view  to  making 
specific  recommends tlons  for  legislative  and 
admlnUtratlve  action  to  Improve  these  serv- 
ices. The  Council  U.  to  make  a  yearly  report 
to  Congress, 

Section  4  amends  section  2  of  the  Kxport- 
Import  Bank  Act  cf  1945,  to  give  specific 
and  detailed  authorlaatlon  to  the  Kxport- 
Impwrt  Bank  to  engage  In  a  program  of  short 
and  medium  term  export  credit  guarantees 
against  both  comim-rclal  and  political  rlska. 
giving  coverage  of  up  to  80  and  90  per- 
cent respectively,  with  the  total  amount 
of  guarantees  outstanding  not  to  exceed  $600 
million  at  any  one  time.  Emphasizes  the 
desirability  of  participation  by  private  bank- 
ing and  financial  institutions  at  the  local 
level  in  this  program. 

(  Note  — The  Kxport-Import  Bank  has  dur- 
ing the  past  year  Instituted  a  program  of 
short  term  export  credit  guarantees  against 
political  risks  and  has  Implemented  Its  pro- 
gram of  medium  term  credit  guarantees 
against  commercial  risks.  (Medium  term 
guarantees  against  political  risk,  now  made 
available  by  the  Batik  on  an  individtial  basis 
only,  have  had  little  response  from  the  export 
community  The  reed  Is  for  a  general  pro- 
gram fully  backed  by  the  Congreas  of  com- 
plete guarantees  for  all  classes  of  export 
credit  )  This  legislation  (the  National  Ex- 
port Policy  Act  of  1961)  specifically  author- 
izes the  Bank  to  extend  short  term  guaran- 
tees against  commercial  risks  and  medium 
term  guarantees  agninst  political  risks,  show- 
ing the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Bank  round  out  i'-s  present  program,  thus 
reenforclng  the  general  authority  which  the 
Bank  has  under  the  Kxpcfft-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.) 

The  President  of  the  Bank  shall  undertake 
a  continuous  compEirison  of  the  operations 
and  effectiveness  of  the  U.8.  export  credit 
guarantee  program  with  the  programs  pur- 
sued by  other  leading  exporting  nations,  and 
Include  his  findlnf^s  In  his  anniial  report  to 
Congress, 

The  President  i-s  directed  to  consult  with 
the  private  banking  and  Insurance  Industries 
and  with  exporters  to  assure  maximum  utili- 
zation of  the  possibilities  of  private  flnanclal 
Institutions  in  looU  conunucltles. 

Section  5  authcrlaes  and  directs  tlie  De- 
p.-u-tment  of  State  to  expand  and  aagm«it 
Its  export  services  to  UJB.  buslnesamen  by: 

( a )  Undertaking  market  surreys  and  otlker 
commercial  research  activities  In  foreign 
countries  and,  when  necessary,  hiring  pri- 
vate US.  or  foreign  firms  for  the  p\UT»ee; 

(b)  Placing  advertisements  in  foreign 
news  media,  in  order  to  provide  instltatlonal 
advertising  for  U.S.  products  and  in  order 
to  describe  the  services  available  to  poten- 


tial foreign  buyers  at  UJ3.  foreign  service 
poets;  and 

(c)  Establishing,  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  permanent  or  temporary  trade 
information  centers  at  international  trade 
fairs. 

Section  6  authorizes  and  directs  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  expand  and  aug- 
ment Its  export  services  to  US,  businessmen 
by: 

(a)  Undertaking  an  expantion  of  the  ex- 
port services  provided  by  Its  field  ofSces  In 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Placing  advertisements  in  U.S.  news 
media  to  advertise  foreign  trade  opportunl- 
ties  and  export  service?  available  to  U.S. 
buEinessmen. 

(c)  Establishing,  with  the  Department  of 
State,  a  limited  number  of  pilot  projects  In 
foreign  market  areas  to  provide  warehousing 
and  other  basic  support  facilities  for  private 
UJS.  export  operations.  (These  facilities 
would  be  permanent  and  designed  for  even- 
tual purchase  by  private  U.S.  firms  or  export 
associations.) 

(d)  Increasing  the  number  of  trade  mis- 
sions going  overseas  In  order  to  provide  for 
a  more  thorough  coverage  of  foreign  market 
areas. 

Section  7  establishes  a  Foreign  Trade  Di- 
vision, to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, in  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
in  order  to : 

(a)  Kxpand  the  export  services  provided 
by  regional  and  branch  offices  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

(b)  Cooperate  with  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  assure  full  benefit  from  their  pro- 
grams for  the  small  businessman,  through 
sctlre  participaUon  in  trade  fairs  and  trade 
niisslons. 

(c)  Represent  the  Interests  of  small  busi- 
ness at  trade  negotiations  and  governmental 
Interagency  committees  dealing  with  foreign 
trade  matters. 

(d)  Revise,  prepare,  and  publish  direc- 
tories of  business  concerns  Involved  in  the 
various  aspects  of  foreign  trade  for  the  in- 
formation of  small  businessmen. 

Section  8  amends  section  104  of  the  Agrl- 
culttiral  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1864  to  authorlM  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  held  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  programs  in  secUons 
6  »"d  6  of  the  National  Export  Policy  Act 
of  1961. 

Section  0  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  act. 


ABOLITION  OF  MANDATORY  CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT  IN  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HastkeI  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  abolish  man- 
datory capital  punishment  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Ju- 
ries could  recommend  life  Imprison- 
ment In  first  degree  murder  cases  by 
unanimous  vote.  This  recommendation 
would  be  binding  on  the  court.  If  the 
Jury  was  unable  to  agree  as  to  a  recom- 
mendation, however,  the  court  could 
sentence  the  defendant  either  to  death, 
or  life  imprisonment.  The  biU  specifi- 
cally proTides  that  any  person  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  in  a  first  degree 
murder  case  shall  be  eligible  for  parole 
only  after  the  expiration  of  20  years 


from  the  date  he  commences  to  serve  his 
sentence. 

Our  bill  would  do  away,  at  long  last, 
with  the  requirement  under  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Code  that  defend- 
ants in  all  first  degree  murder  cases, 
regardless  of  the  circumstances  involved, 
be  sentenced  to  death*  by  electrocution. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  re- 
maining jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  with  such  a  nondiscretionary 
death  penalty  provision.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  close  the  book,  inso- 
far as  the  American  judicial  system  is 
concerned,  on  this  rigid,  archaic  relic  of 
another  age. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  legis- 
lation would  not   abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment as  such.    AU  it  would  do  is  to 
remove  the  inflexible,  inexorable,  unal- 
terable requirement  of  the  present  law 
that  every  defendant  convicted  of  first- 
degree  murder  be  sentenced  to  death. 
Tnis  is  not  only  justice  blindfolded — it  is 
justice  without  judgment.    No  man's  life 
should  be  snuffed  out  by  the  State  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  consider  all  the 
factors  involved  in  a  particular  crime. 
This  measure  would  not  weaken  law 
enforcement  in  any  way.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Law  Enforcement 
Council.    It  is  recognized  that  the  pres- 
ent  inflexible   laws   are    self-defeating. 
First  degree  murder  convictions  are  rare 
and  are  very  difficult  to  sustain  on  appeal 
because  of  the  mandatory  death  provi- 
sions.    By  permitting  consideration  of 
mitigating  circumstances,  this  bill  should 
avoid  acquittals  of  guilty  offenders  for 
whom   something  less   than  the  death 
penalty  would  be  appropriate. 

Personally,  I  believe  capital  punish- 
ment should  be  retained  for  those  cases 
in  which  the  reflective  moral  judgment 
of  the  community  would  be  shocked  by 
any  lesser  penalty,  and  for  those  cases 
in  which  no  other  sanction  is  possible. 
Such  cases  fortunately  are  rare,  but  they 
are  not  nonexistent.  Under  this  meas- 
ure, eOI  of  the  aggravating,  as  well  as 
mitigating  circumstances  couM  be  given 
consideration  by  the  judi^, ,-  and  Jury  in 
passing  sentence.  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach answers  the  capital  punishment 
problem  better  than  any  provisions  for 
automatic  death  penalties  or  any  provi- 
sions for  absolute  death  bars.  I  have 
tremendous  respect  for  our  jury  system 
and  for  the  Judges  who  serve  us,  and  I 
have  confidence  that  they  would  admin- 
ister this  law  in  a  manner  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  reform  it  seeks. 

Other  procedures  could  be  suggested 
for  coping  with  this  problem.  Last  year 
I  recommended  a  bill  which  would  per- 
mit the  court  to  either  accept  or  reject 
a  jury's  recommendation  of  life  impris- 
onment. Others  have  suggested  that 
only  the  death  penalty  be  reviewed  by 
the  court.  The  bill  we  are  offering  to- 
day, however,  is  the  bill  that  won  the 
approval  of  the  other  body  and  the  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia  Committee  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress.  This 
is  a  tremendous  practical  advantage. 
Almost  all  agree  that  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
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are  Intolerable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, no  one  should  insist  on  a  par- 
ticular formula  for  change  at  the  risk 
of  blocking  any  change  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  R«cohd. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  on  the  table  for 
1  week  to  permit  other  Interested  Sena- 
tors to  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  he  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  the  New  York. 

The  bill  <S.  1380)  to  amend  .section 
801  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  approved  March  3.  1901,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kkating  <for  himself 
and  Mr  Hartke),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  a.s 
follows  : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 801  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat 
1189,   1321),   Is  amended  to  read   as  fuUuws 

•'Sec  801  Punishment. — The  punl.shmcnt 
of  murder  In  the  first  degree  shall  be  death 
by  electrocution  unless  the  Jury  by  unani- 
mous vote  recommends  life  imprisonment, 
or  If  the  Jury,  having  determined  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  guilt  of  the  deff-ndant  as 
charged.  Is  unable  to  agree  as  to  punishment 
It  shall  Inform  the  court  and  the  court  shall 
thereupon  have  Jurisdiction  to  Impose  and 
shall  Impose  either  a  sentence  of  death  by 
electrocution  or   life  Imprisonment 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  person  convicted  of  first  degree  mur- 
der and  upon  whom  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment Is  imposed  shall  be  eligible  for 
parole  only  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  frona  the  date  he  commences  tn  serve 
his  sentence 

"Whoever  Is  guilty  of  murder  In  the  sec- 
ond degree  shall  be  imprisoned  for  life  or 
not  less  than  twenty  years. 

"The  provisions  of  this  legislation  shall 
be  applicable  to  all  defendants  sentenced 
following  the  effective  date  hereof  Cases 
tried  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  which  are  before  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resentence  shall  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  the 
Judge  may.  In  his  sole  discretion,  consider 
circumstances  In  mitigation  and  In  aggra- 
vation and  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  case  In  his  opinion  Justifies  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment.  In  which 
event  he  shall  sentence  the  defendant  to  life 
Imprisonment.  Such  a  sentence  of  life  Im- 
prisonment shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of   this  Act. 

"In  any  case  tried  \inder  this  Act  as 
amended  where  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
law  upon  conviction  of  the  defendant  Is 
death  except  In  cases  otherwise  provided, 
the  Jury  returning  a  verdict  of  guilty  may  fix 
the  punishment  at  lUe  Imprisonment:  and 
thereupon  the  court  shall  sentence  him  ac- 
cordingly; but  If  the  Jury  shall  not  thus 
prescribe  the  punishment  the  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  suffer  death  by 
electrocution  unless  the  Jury  by  Its  verdict 
indicates  that  It  Is  unable  to  agree  upon  the 
punishment,  in  which  case  the  court  shall 
sentence  the  defendant  to  death  or  life  Im- 
prlsonment." 


OZARK  RIVERS  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT. MO 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  coUeaKue.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  i  Mr  LoncI,  and 
myself.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishmeni  and  development  of  the  Ozark 
River:s  Nitunial  Monumt  nt  in  tlie  .'-^tate 
of  Mis.S()uri 

The  monument  would  be  coi:ipilsecl  nf 
not  to  exceed  113  000  acifs  of  land  aloni; 
the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  :n 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  Slate.  Thi.s 
IS  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique 
area.s  m  the  country,  still  iii  it.s  natuial 
.^;ate.  -.vith  clear,  sprmx'-ft'd  rivers  covn.s- 
in?  amon*;  the  Ozark  hills.  The  bill  we 
are  introdueina  today  recnynizes  that 
the  area  is  an  a.s.set  that  should  be  pr»'- 
served  and  developeti  for  thf  enjoyment 
of  all  Americans 

Today's  bill  represents  the  efforts  of 
many  persons  in  the  Stale  of  Mi.s.souri 
and  throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  working,  over  the  past  decade,  to 
evolve  a  plan  that  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  Current - 
Eleven  Point  area  and  the  people  of  Mls- 
.souri  and  the  Nation 

In  1950,  the  State  of  Mi.ssoun  ur^ed 
that  steps  be  taken  to  preserve  the  rivers 
as  free-flowing  streams,  and  in  1955 
this  recommendation  was  supported  by 
the  Arkansas-White-Rt>d  Basin  Inter- 
agency Committee  The  followim;  year, 
the  National  Park  Service  prepared  a  rec- 
r>^ational  re.sources  plan,  recommend- 
ing that  a  national  recreation  area  be 
designated  within  the  watersheds  of  the 
rivers.  The  plan  was  published  by  ihe 
Mi.ssoun  Division  of  Resources  and  De- 
velopment, and  in  January  1959  the  Mis- 
souri State  Hou.se  and  Senate  indicated 
support  of  this  general  objective 

At  a  meeting  of  State  and  National 
officials  here  in  Washington  in  February 

1959.  it  was  decided  that  further  study  by 
the  National  Park  Service  would  be 
needed  before  deflnile  action  could  be 
taken.  The  Congress  made  funds  avail- 
able   for    the    study   during    fi.scal    year 

1960,  and  in  January  1960,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  issued  a  proposal 
for  establi-sliment  of  the  Ozark  River.s 
National  Monument 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  i> 
the  result  of  consultation  and  exchange 
of  views  with  a  wide  range  of  local,  State, 
and  National  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens. The  plan  ha.s  two  major  objec- 
tives: first,  to  preserve  in  lis  natural 
state  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections 
of  our  country:  and  second,  to  develop 
the  recreational  opportunities  and  stim- 
ulate the  economy  of  the  Ozark  rivers 
area. 

Last  month  President  Kennedy  stated 
in  his  natural  resources  message 

Americas  health,  morale,  and  culture 
have  long  benefited  trom  our  nLithnial  parka 
and  forests,  and  our  fl.sh  and  wUdlire  oppor- 
tunities Yet  these  facilities  and  restiurce.s 
are  not  now  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
fast-growing,  more  mobile  pf^ipuiatlon — and 
the  millions  of  vlslt<-)r-days  which  are  now 
spent  In  federally  owned  parks,  forest-s.  wild- 
life refugee,  and  wat^'r  reservoirs  will  triple 
well  before  the  end  of  Uie  century 

The  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument 
will  help  to  meet  this  national  net'd,  pre- 


serve a  magnificent  part  of  our  State  for 
the  benefit  of  generations  to  come,  and 
bring  growth  and  development  to  the 
southeastern  part  of  Missouri. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  proposal 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument," 
January  1960,  the  press  release  issued 
vestrrday  announcing  introduction  of 
the  bill,  and  House  Resolution  19  of  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives.  Jan- 
uary 1959.  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

HrroRD 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      The  bill  will 
be  rec'-ivixl  and  appropriately  referred, 
and.  without  objtx-lion.  the  bill,  proposal 
press    release,    and     resolution    will    be 
pi  int*^!  in  the  RFfORD, 

The  bill  'S  1381'  to  authorize  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, intrfxluced  by  Mr  Symincton  <  for 
himself  and  Mr  Long  of  Missouri  > ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows 

Br  If  enaiti'd  bv  thr  Senatr  and  Hou-ir  of 
Rrprrtrntatii  t'.'^  of  the  United  States  or 
Amenra  m  Congress  a.isrrnbled.  Tliat.  for  the 
()UriK)«e  of  Conserving  and  Interpreting 
uuUiue  scenic  and  other  natural  values  and 
objcoth  of  hl.st<jrlc  Interest.  Including  pre«er- 
vatl  'n  of  portions  of  the  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  In  Ml.ssourl  as  freeflowlng 
strefuns  pre.servatlon  of  8j>rlngs  and  caves 
protection  of  wildlife,  and  provision  for  use 
and  t'lijoymfT.t  thereof  by  the  people  of  the 
United  State--  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Khali  designate  nn  area  not  to  exceed  one 
huntlred  and  thirteen  thousand  acree  being 
generally  depleted  in  the  publication  by  the 
Unlt^Hl  .stittes  Depiirunent  of  Interior,  Na- 
tion.il  Park  Service  entitled  "Ozark  Rivers 
National  Mimiunent  '  dated  January  1960. 
liuiuUiiig  submerged  land  along,  near,  or  be- 
neath the  Current  River  In  Missouri,  the 
Jacks  Fork  <jf  the  Current  River,  and  the 
Eleven  Point  River,  for  establishment  and 
development  as  the  Ozark  Rivers  National 
Monument  ( h«*relnafter  referred  to  as  "such 
area  I  Proi  idrd.  That  no  lands  shall  be 
designated  within  two  miles  of  the  munlcl- 
pall'.iee  of  Eminence  Van  Buren.  and  Donl- 
phari   Missouri 

Sir  2  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
within  such  area,  acquire  lands  and  waters, 
or  Interests  therein,  by  such  means  as  he 
may  deem  Uj  he  In  the  public  Interest;  ex- 
cept that  any  parcel  of  land  containing  not 
more  than  five  hundred  acres,  which  bor- 
ders either  of  the  rivers  referred  to  In  the 
first  .'^ertloM  of  this  .Act.  and  which  is  being 
u.se<l  primarily  for  agricultural  purjKises. 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  Secretiiry  In  Its 
eruircty  unles.s  the  owner  of  any  such  par- 
cel Consents  to  the  acquisition  of  a  part 
thereof  Lands  and  waters  c^wned  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  within  such  area  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  the  State 
Federally  owned  lands  or  waters  lying  with- 
in surh  area  shall,  upon  establishment  of 
the  monument  pursuant  to  section  4  here- 
of, be  transferred  to  the  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Secretary,  without  transfer 
of  funds,  f(jr  administration  as  part  of  the 
monument 

Sec  3  Any  owner  or  owners.  Including 
benehclal  owners  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  "owner"),  of  Improved 
property  on  the  date  of  Its  acquisition  by 
the  Serretiu-y  may,  as  a  condition  to  such 
acquisition,  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Improved  property  for  non- 
commercial  residential  purposes   for  a  term 


ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner,  or  the 
death  of  his  spouse,  or  at  the  death  of  the 
survivor  of  either  of  them.  The  owner  shall 
elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  The  Oecie- 
t;uy  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  date  of  euch 
acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value  on 
such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner. 
Sec  4.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  and  waters,  or  interests  therein. 
have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  In 
sufficient  quantity  to  provide  an  admlnls- 
trable  unit,  he  shall  establish  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  and  shall  declare 
such  establishment  and  designate  the 
boundaries  thereof  by  publication  of  notice 
In  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  may 
thereafter  alter  such  boundaries  from  time 
to  time,  except  that  the  total  acreage  In  the 
monument  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand. 

Sec-    5     (a)    In  order  to  provide  compensa- 
tion for  tax  losses  sustained  by  counties  In 
the  State  of  Missouri  as  a  result  of  certain 
acquisitions    by    the    Secretary   of    privately 
owned  real  estate  and  Improvements  thereon 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be  made  to  each 
such  coiinty  Jn  which  such  real  eetate  U  lo- 
cated, and  which  has  been  authorlred,  un- 
der   the    laws    of    Missouri,    to    assess    taxes 
upon    real    estate    to   t»ie   person   who   Is  In 
ptxisesalon  thereof  and  to  assess  taxes  upon 
any    present    interest   In    real   estate   to   the 
owner  of  such   Interest.  In  accordance  with 
the    following    schedule:    For    the    calendar 
year  In  which  the  real  estate  Is  acquired  In 
fee  simple  absolute,  ao  amount  which  bears 
the  same  proportlDn  to  the  full  amount  of 
tax    assessed    thereon    In    such    year   as   the 
number  of  days  remaining  In  such  year  after 
the  date  of  acquisition  bears  to  the  number 
of    three    hundred    and    sixty-five.      In    any 
case  where  an  amount  In  excess  <rf  the  dif- 
ference between  such  proportionate  amount 
and  such  full  amount  has  already  been  paid 
to  the  county  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
or   owners   from   whom   the   real   estate  was 
so  acquired,  payment  of  such  excess  amount 
shall    be    made    as    relmburaement    to    such 
owner  or  owners  out  of  such  proportionate 
amount  and  only  the  balance  remaining  of 
such  proportionate  amount  shall  be  paid  to 
the  county.    For  the  two  succeeding  calendar 
years  there  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  such 
real    estate    an    amount    equal    to    the   full 
amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon  In  the  year 
of  acquisition. 

(b>  No  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall  be 
made  on  account  of  real  eetate  and  Im- 
provements thereon  In  which  the  Secretary 
has  ever  acquired  less  thrn  a  fee  simple  ab- 
solute under  this  Act. 

( c )  As  soon  as  practicable  after  real  estate 
taxes  have  been  assessed  by  such  counties  in 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
pute and  certify  the  amount  of  payments 
In  lieu  of  taxes  due  to  each  of  such  coun- 
ties, and  such  amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the 
respective  counties  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  after  Decemlier  31  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  of  Missouri,  Its 
p<:>lltlcal  subdivisions,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  organisations  in  formulating 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  monument  and 
for  the  related  watershed  of  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  in  Missouri,  and  to  enter 
into  agreements  for  the  implementation  of 
such  plans.  Such  plans  may  provide  for  land 
use  and  development  programs,  for  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  for  conserva- 
tion of  outdoor  resources  In  the  watersheds 
of  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Blvers. 


(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
#riri  flmtting  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  monument  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
such  re^^atlons,  consult  with  those  ofBclals 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  of  any  jiolltlcal 
subdivision  thereof  who,  with  respec :  to  any 
lands  or  waters  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act.  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
hunting  and  fishing  conducted  thereon  prior 
to  such  acquisition  by  the  Secretary 

S»c.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Osark  Rivers  National  Monumcr.t  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  thi-  "Com- 
mission"). The  Commission  shall  trrmlnate 
ten  years  after  the  date  the  monunrent  Is 
established  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  each  appointed  foi  a  term 
of  two  years  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(1)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  from 
recommendations  made  by  the  members  of 
the  county  court  in  each  of  the  counties 
in  which  the  Oxark  Rivers  NaUonal  Monu- 
ment U  located  (Carter.  Dent.  Howell,  Ore- 
gon, Ripley,  Shannon,  and  Texas  i ,  one  mem- 
ber from  the  reconrmendallons  mado  by  each 
such  court; 

(3)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  from 
reconamendatlons  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri;    and 

(3)  One  member  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
memt>er  to  be  Clialrman.  Any  vrcancy  in 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  st.ch.  The 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  membe:-s  of  the 
Conunlsslon  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall. 
from  time  to  time,  consult  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  ihe  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument,  and  shall  con- 
sult with  the  members  with  respec-;  to  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  render  advice  to  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  upon  matters  which  the  Secretary 
may  refer  to  it  for  Its  consideration. 

Sec.  8.  The  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monu- 
ment, when  established  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
shall  be  administered  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  536),  and  laws  supplementarj- 
thereto  and  amendatory  thereof. 

8«c.  9.  There  are  hereby  authcalzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  of  which 
not  more  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands.  Interests 
In  lands,  and  Improvements  thereon. 

S«c.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  any  person  or  circumstance  other 
than  that  to  which  It  Is  held  invalid,  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  proposal,  press  release,  and  reso- 
lution presented  by  Mr.  Symington  are 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal  fob  Ozark  Rivxrs  National 

MONTJMENT 

(By  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  National 
Park  Service,  January  1960) 
foreword 
Those  who  know  the  Ijeauty  of  the  Cur- 
rent-Eleven    Point     country     of     southeast 
lOsaourl  and  have  seen  its  clear,  spring-fed 
rlTSfs    winding    among     quiet    hUls    have 


long  cherished  the  hope  that  these  streams 
would   remain   unchanged. 

It  was  encouraging  therefore  when.  In 
1950,  the  State  of  Missouri  took  a  position 
tirging  that  certain  rivers,  including  the 
Current  and  Eleven  Point,  be  preserved  as 
free  flowing  streams.  The  Arkansas- White- 
Red  Basins  Inter-Agency  Committee  sup- 
ported this  recommendation  in  its  report  of 
June  1955. 

As  followup,  the  National  Park  Service 
under  autiiority  contained  in  the  Park. 
Parkway,  and  Recreational  Survey  Act  of 
1936,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  inter- 
ested State  agencies,  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the  rec- 
reation resources  of  the  two  rivers.  This 
plan,  published  in  1956  by  the  Missouri  Di- 
vision of  Resources  and  Development,  rec- 
ommended that  a  national  recreation  area 
be  designated  within  the  watersheds  of  the 
Current  and  Eleven  Po*nt  Rivers.  The  Mis- 
souri State  Legislature  recently  Indicated  Its 
support  of  this  general  objective.  In  Jan- 
uary 1959,  It  requested  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  national  recreation  area 
so  that  these  great  scenic  and  recreational 
values  would  be  perpetually  protected  from 
destruction   by   man-made    encroachments. 

At  a  meeting  in  Wtishington,  D.C.,  dur- 
ing Februarj'  of  1959,  between  representatives 
of  the  State  of  MlS60iu*l  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  it  was  decided  that  a  further 
study  of  the  Current-Eleven  Point  Rivers 
country  was  needed  before  definite  action 
should  be  Initiated  on  the  proposal.  Funds 
were  subsequently  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  study,  the  results 
of  v.hlch  are  presented  In  this  report. 

THE    STXTDT    IN    BRIXr 

Only  a  few  miles  by  today's  standards  from 
St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  or  Memphis  lies  a 
portion  of  the  Ozarks  still  relatively  wild  and 
natural.  The  Ozarks  are  old — mellow  with 
the  t>eauty  of  great  age — remnants  of  an 
ancient  mountain  range.  Uplift  and  water 
have  molded  them.  Climate  has  Influenced 
them. 

Today,  this  particular  area  houses  a  unique 
complex  of  springs  and  rivers,  caves  and 
sinks,  plants  and  animals.  Here  are  many 
springs — some  giant,  some  small.  Here  are 
spring-fed  rivers,  the  Current,  the  Jaclcs 
Pork,  and  the  Eleven  Point — cold,  clear, 
abounding  with  bass  and  goggle-eye. 

Here  are  caves  created  by  waters  of  the 
past,  many  containing  an  unusual  variety 
of  multicolored  formations,  some  still  un- 
charted. Here  are  interesting  sinks — 
ground  surface  reminders  of  cave  roof  fall-Ins 
below.  Here  are  found  the  shortleaf  pine, 
oaks  of  many  names,  the  redbud,  the  red 
wolf,  the  osprey,  and  the  pUeated  wood- 
pecker— overall,  a  surprisingly  varied  ecology. 
Nearly  10,000  years  ago,  early  man  lived 
beside  these  same  waters.  He  too  must  have 
marveled  at  the  springs  and  the  rivers  flow- 
ing from  tliem.  More  recently,  the  Indian, 
the  Frenchman,  the  Spaniard,  the  logger 
each  had  his  day.  Descendants  of  settlers 
who  came  mainly  from  the  Appalachians 
now  people  the  area.  Much  of  the  folk  cul- 
ture and  character  of  early  American  society 
remains  with  them. 

Fy>r  years — largely  because  of  this  unusual 
combination  of  natural  values — there  has 
been  Interest  in  preservation  of  parts  of 
this  scene.  Pour  State  parks  have  been 
established — three  along  the  Current  River 
and  one  along  the  Jacks  Pork.  Two  wildlife 
areas  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Missouri 
Conservation  Commission. 

As  early  as  1950,  the  State  of  Missouri 
recognized  a  need  to  preserve  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
Rivers.  As  recently  as  January  1959,  the 
Missouri  Leglslattire  asked  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  national 
recreation  area  to  preserve  the  free-flowing 
qualities  of  these  very  rivers. 
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Here  In  the  heart  of  the  Ozark  Plateau, 
Ilea  a  unique  opportunity  to  set  a«lde  an 
outatandlng  type  of  area — one  not  now  rep- 
resented In  the  national  park  system  Here, 
too,  la  the  opportunity  to  preserve  still  un- 
spoiled rivers  with  many  miles  of  shoreline 

To  preserve  this  area,  eatabUshment  of  an 
Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument,  as  part  of 
the  national  park  system.  Is  now  proposed. 
The  monument,  consisting  of  approximately 
113.000  acres,  wovild  be  located  along  some 
190  miles  of  the  Current.  Jacks  Fork,  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers.  ThU  area  would  con- 
tain the  most  Important  portion  of  these 
scenic  rivers  as  well  as  some  13  named  caves, 
11  geological  sites,  more  than  40  archeolos;!- 
cal  sites,  several  flne  ecological  sites,  and 
many  springs  and  sinks. 

Natural  concentration  of  these  features 
In  the  river  valleys  makes  possihie  their 
preservation  for  public  enjoyment  in  rela- 
tively narrow  strips  of  land.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  area  where  so  much 
beauty  and  variety  can  be  preserved  by 
setting  aside  so  little.  A  sizable  block  along 
the  Current  River  has  been  Included  to  allow 
preservation  of  a  significant  example  of 
typical  Ozark  topography.  Preservation  of 
the  areas  fragile  qualities,  while  allowing  Us 
use,  would  be  the  basic  objective  of  all  plan- 
ning, development,  and   administration 

Here  would  be  an  area  preserved  for  use  of 
people — an  opportunity  to  float  the  Current 
or  the  Jacks  Fork  or  the  Eleven  Point,  to 
watch  the  osprey  at  work,  to  try  camping 
on  a  gravel  bar.  to  test  the  boater's  or  flsh- 
ernians  skill,  to  watch  the  Ozarks  renowned 
fall  colors  pass  by,  or  perhaps  even  Just  to 
loaf.  Hiking  along  the  rlverbank  or  t<.)  some 
remote  cave,  sink,  or  site  where  man  of  yes- 
terday lived;  wandering  through  little 
known  Powder  Mill  Cave  or  Into  spectacu- 
lar Jam  Up  Cave;  climbing  down  a  shaded 
trail  to  magnificent  Oreer  Spring— all  of 
these  and  many  other  opportunities  would 
be  available  to  the  visitor.  A  carefully  de- 
veloped Interpretive  program  would  add  to 
his  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
area 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  land  In  the  pro- 
posed Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  Is 
now  publicly  owned,  with  administration 
divided  between  the  Missouri  Con.servatlon 
Commission  and  the  VS.  Forest  Service. 
The  remainder  is  privately  owned  Acquisi- 
tion of  this  private  land  might  co<;t  m  the 
neighborhood  of  •5.500.000. 

Based  on  certain  premises,  the  University 
of  Missouri  estimated  that  within  5  years  of 
the  monuments  establishment,  and  a-ssum- 
Ing  adequate  development,  annual  tourist 
expenditures  would  Increase  $5,500,000  Ap- 
plying information  contained  in  the  univer- 
sity's report,  the  National  Park  Service  esti- 
mates that  assessed  valuation  on  local  tax 
rolls  would  Increase  by  $8,700,000.  and  the 
annual  tax  return  by  $300,000  This  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  taxes  lost  due 
to  removal  of  monument  lands  tmrn  the  tax 
rolls. 

THE    ASK A 

Within  the  most  scenic  section  of  the 
Oaarks  of  southeastern  Missouri  lies  the 
area  under  consideration.  Crossed  or  skirted 
by  several  highways.  It  Is  readily  accessible. 
and  within  an  easy  day's  drive  for  more  than 
20  million  people.  It  lies  only  175  ml.es 
from  St  Louis,  or  360  from  Kansas  City,  yet 
It  remains  "off  the  beaten  path" 

Here  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers 
flow  unimpeded,  within  a  forested  landscape. 
Giant  springs,  caves,  and  sinkholes  accent  an 
outstanding  geological  story.  Wildlife  roams 
the  oak-hickory  forest.  Here,  ancient  and 
modern  man  have  added  special  color. 

Nature's  story 

Superficially,  the  Osarks  are  a  land  of 
rolling  hills,  rivers,  and  forests  But  more, 
they  tell  a  complex  and  fascinating  story  of 
Interrelated   phenomena. 


Geology  Is  a  basic  chapter  The  oldest 
rocks  In  the  area  were  formed  In  Precambrian 
time,  more  than  half  a  billion  years  ago 
The  newest  deposits  are  the  sands  and 
gravels  of  today.  For  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years  in  between,  the  land  was  submerged 
under  ancient  seas  and  then  raised  above 
them  time  and  time  again  Sediments  laid 
down  under  these  ancient  seas,  now  con- 
solidated Into  sandstones  and  limestones, 
form   the  bluffs  rimming  the  rivers 

Streams  played  the  major  roi;  in  wearing 
down  these  rocks  to  form  the  rolling  country 
of  tf>day  Limestone  dissolved  and  great 
series  of  underground  caverns  formed. 
Water  trickling  Into  these  caverns  Joined 
with  other  waters,  to  emerge  eventually  as 
huge  springs— thence  rivers  again 

The  countryside  is  mostly  rolling  with 
forested  hills  rising  up  to  400  feet  above  the 
streams.  Its  surface  is  Irregular,  the  eroded 
remnant  of  an  ancient  upland  The  most 
rugged  areius  border  the  rivers  Valleys  are 
visually  narrtjw,  but  occasionally  widen  into 
alluvial  plains.  Tributaries  cut  smaller  ra- 
vines  and   valleys    throughout    the   area. 

In  relief,  elevations  above  sea  level  vary 
from  1.320  feet  at  Thorny  Mountain  to  300 
feet  where  the  Current  River  enters  Arkan- 
s;is  TTie  Current  luself  falls  690  feft  be- 
tween Mont.iuk  Springs.  Its  .-iource.  and  Uie 
Arkansas  line  an  airline  distance  of  about 
80  miles 

Tlie  two  major  rivers  under  study — the 
Current  and  Eleven  Point-  are  strong,  and 
alive,  and  clean  Their  waters  are  trans- 
parent, varying  :n  color  by  depth  and  ac- 
cording t<i  the  h  'Ur  of  the  day.  fr'>m  sap- 
phire blue  through  many  shades  of  green 
Quiet  waters  ;ilternate  with  chutes  or  rapids 
They  meander  thnjugh  mile  after  mile  ct 
scenic  be:iuty  for  long  stretches  under  tow- 
ering rocky  bluffs 

The  Current  is  the  I.irgest  of  these  rivers 
It  rises  at  Mont.iuk  State  Park  In  southern 
Dent  Oiunty  and  fl  iws  140  miles  .s  jutheast- 
eriy  thp-ugh  Shannon.  Carter,  and  Ripley 
Cfirintles  to  the  Arkansas  line  B<:)rn  of 
Montauk  Springs.  It  Is  fed  by  other  giants 
along  the  way  Even  during  the  severe 
clroUK'hr  ff  1930  the  Current  malntainetl  an 
average  flow  of  611  million  gallons  a  day  past 
Doniphan.  Its  major  tributary  Is  the  Jacks 
P«.)rk  which  ri.ses  In  s':>'.irhea£t  Texius  County 
ar\d  flows  ea.sterly  about  70  miles  Into  Shan- 
non O'Unty.  where  It  Joins  the  Current 
Here  along  the  Jacks  Fork  is  perhaps  the 
finest  scenery,  wi'h  a  .pecial  wi;d  yet 
Intimate  quality 

TYif  Eleven  Poi!;t  F'avcr  vl»h  headwaters 
m  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Springs  In  north- 
west Howell  County  flow.s  ceneraKy  .'south- 
easterly across  Howell  and  Oregon  Coxintles, 
thence  south.  cr(»ssln«;  the  Arkansas  State 
line  to  Join  the  Black  River  about  15  miles 
below  Its  Junction  with  the  Current  Its 
mean  flow,  e.en  during  1936,  wxs  110  million 
g.Ulons  a  day  past  Rlvert. m 

The  springs  are  wonderful  In  themselves 
Many  are  world  lami  u.s  for  the  inimeusf 
volume  ar.d  regularity  of  their  Row  Some 
issue  from  r "cky  recesses,  si^ine  well  up  from 
gravelly  beds.  si'Uie  rush  forth  from  caverns; 
others  boll  gently  up  fr^m  unknown  depths 
Their  settings  often  are  places  of  rare  beauty 
Of  H  springs  m  the  Missouri  Oziirks  hav- 
ing an  average  flow  of  65  million  or  more 
galltins  per  day.  6  are  m  the  Current-Eleven 
Point  country — Big  Spring,  Welch  Spring 
and  Blue  Spring  on  the  Current  Alley 
Spring  on  Jacks  Fork — Oretr  Spring  and  Blue 
Si>rlng  on  the  Eleven  P   In* 

Big  Spring  Is  the  largest  It  has  flowed  as 
much  as  840  million  gallons  a  day.  and  for 
more  than  20  years  has  averaged  better  than 
250  million  gallons  every  24  hours  the  year 
around  The  third  largejl  .spring  In  Mis- 
souri is  Greer  Its  two  outlets,  about  300 
feet  apart  are  Ujcated  In  a  beautiful,  wild 
and  forested  gorge  A  mile  and  a  cjuarter 
away  and  60  feet  lower,  it  enters  the  Eleven 


Point  River      For  over  20  years  it  has  flowed 
an  average  (<f   214  million   gallons  a  day. 

Four  State  piu^ks  in  this  area  have  been 
established  to  preserve  large  springs  and 
related  scenic  or  historical  values.  Each 
bears  the  name  of  the  spring  involved  — 
Big    Alley    Round,  and  Montauk. 

Extensive  dissolving  of  the  llmesttine  wide- 
spread in  this  country  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  vast  series  of  underground  chambers 
Caves  and  caverns,  spiings.  sinks,  and  other 
associated  features  all  are  dramatic  demon- 
strations of  the  dynamic  solution  power  of 
underground    wuter 

Scattered  throughout  the  area  are  nu- 
merous caves  They  are  of  varied  charac- 
ter some  quite  extensive  and  magniflcentlv 
decorated  with  dripstone  Possessing  an 
even  temperature,  caves  are  delightfully  cool 
In  the  summer,  and  pleasantly  warm  in  the 
winter 

Some  of  these  caves,  such  as  Jam  Up  Cave, 
have  no  decoration,  but  the  majority  ex- 
hibit nearly  every  type  of  flowstone  decora- 
tion to  be  found  an>-where  in  the  world 
R<jund  Spring  Cavern  ranks  highest  among 
all  these.  While  smaller  than  Carlsbad 
Caverns  and  Mammoth  Cave,  both  pre- 
served In  natlontd  |>arks.  it  equals  them  in 
the  variety  and  color  of  their  formations. 
It  is  the  largest  charted  cave  In  the  area 
having  over  6.0<J0  feet  of  ptLs^ageways 
Throughout  the  cavern  are  domes,  stalac- 
tites. ct>lumns,  and  stalagmites  of  every  con- 
ceivable form 

Associated  with  this  system  of  caverns  Is 
a  larfc;e  number  of  sinks  and  jxjtholes  dot- 
ting the  uplands  between  the  major  stream 
valleys  S<jme  are  large  elliptical  depressions 
l><>sslbly  caused  by  collapse  of  cavern  roofs 
Other  sinks  are  funnel-shaped  holes  result- 
ing from  the  dl."isolvlng  of  limestone  around 
an  opening  In  the  rock,  as  surface  water 
trickles  to  the  cavertis  t)elow  Tliey  range 
m  size  and  form  from  chimneylike  shafts 
300  feet  or  more  deep,  to  representative  fun- 
nel-shaped holes  up  to  400  feet  In  diameter 
and  as  much  as  75  feet  deep 

A  striking  example  of  sinkhole  t<jpoK;raphy 
can  be  seen  In  '  Ttie  Hunkland  "  Here  Is  a 
great  hollow  several  hundred  feet  across  and 
nearly  a  mile  long,  produced  by  the  succes- 
sive fall-In  of  several  lntercorinecte<l  under- 
ground chambers  It  Is  an  alm'>st  classic 
example  of  tills  phenomenon 

The  "shut-ins'  are  In  great  contrast  to 
the  general  landscape  domUiated  by  lime- 
stone features  "Shut-Ins"  are  numerou.^; 
In  the  Current  River  Valley  east  of  Eminence 
Rocky  Creek  Falls,  a  delightfully  attractive 
cascade,  Is  an  excellent  example  Here 
m.i-sses  of  aiicient  dark-pink,  granlteltke 
rocks  are  exposed  through  which  Rocky 
Creek  has  cut  rtigged  gorges  The  valley  is 
wider  above  and  below,  where  the  stream  cut 
through  softer  sedimentary  nxrk  Often- 
times where  these  ancient  rocks  occur,  they 
appear  as  relatively  flat  surfaces  But  here 
the  later  sedimentary  rocks  surround,  but 
did  not  completely  bury,  knocks  of  ancient 
rock  th.it  on<-e  stood  as  Islands  in  now- 
vanl'hed  seas  hur.dreds  of  millions  of  year^ 
ago 

About  three-fourths  of  the  land  is  covered 
with  forest  This  forest  Is  almost  entirely 
immature  hardwootls,  with  oaks  and  hick- 
ories pretlumlnat Ing  Here  and  there  are  a 
few  scattered  patches  of  iiearly  mature  pines, 
but  nowhere  similar  to  the  stands  of  75 
years   .igo 

Because  of  v.iriafions  ii;  soil,  microcli- 
mate, slope,  and  exposure  within  the  area, 
a  proper  analysis  of  plant  relationships  is 
extremely  difficult  For  example  within  a 
relatively  limited  area,  such  as  a  sink,  marshv 
pond  communities  exist  within  a  relatively 
dry  o:ik-hlck(3ry   forest 

Despite  these  fairly  complex  relationships, 
four  forest  types  are  recognized  The  oak- 
hlckory  type  Is  the  dominant  upland  forest 
ol   the  Ozark  Plateau.     Within  the  foiir  gen- 
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eral  types,  there  are  other  plant  associa- 
tions, each  quite  different.  The  above-men- 
tioned marshy  pond  Is  one  good  example. 
Another  distinctive  association  grows  on  the 
drier  limestone  bluffs.  The  "shut-Ins"  con- 
tain a  still  different  assortment  of  planU. 
Besides  the  oaks  and  hickories,  other  com- 
mon trees  of  the  forest  are  maple,  shortleaf 
pine,  tulip  tree,  black  tupelo.  sweetgxim. 
and  birch.  Others  notable  for  their  flow- 
ers or  fruit  are  hawthorn,  bittersweet,  dog- 
wood, red  bud.  rose  azalea,  and  bush  hy- 
drangea. 

In  all.  1.500  different  kinds  of  plants  are 
reportedly  found  here.  ThU  great  variety  Is 
due  to  several  factors,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant being  the  long  period  of  time  that 
the  Ozarks  have  stood  free  as  land  masses. 
Olaclatlon,  too,  brought  climatic  changes 
which  Induced  northern  plants  to  migrate 
south  With  the  retreat  of  the  Ice  sheet, 
•southern  plants  moved  northward. 

Likewise,  due  to  the  area's  central  location 
on  the  continent,  plants  spread  here  from 
both  the  East  and  West,  Thus  cool  bluffs 
contain  plants  characteristic  of  the  Appa- 
lachians; marshes  around  potholes  contain 
plants  similar  to  those  of  the  South;  and 
dry  sites  contain  plants  with  a  southwestern 
affinity.  The  combination  of  all  these  char- 
acteristics make  this  an  outstanding  area 
botanlcally. 

The  forests  provide  homes  for  many  mam- 
mals and  birds.  White-tailed  deer,  gray  and 
fox  squirrels,  raccoon,  opossum,  and  skunk 
are  quite  plentiful.  Less  common  are  red 
and  gray  foxes,  bobcat,  mink,  muskrat,  and 
cottontail  rabbit  Badgers  are  occasionally 
seen.  The  rare  red  wolf  Is  still  fotind  here. 
Birdllfe  Is  abundant.  The  more  common 
birds  to  be  seen  along  the  waterways  are  the 
kingfisher  and  the  little  green  heron.  Nu- 
merous songbirds  make  this  area  their  stiin- 
mer  home.  Teal  and  wood  duck  nest  here. 
Wild  turkeys  are  making  a  comeback.  Per- 
haps the  most  spectacular  bird  of  the  area 
Is  the  crow-sized,  plleated  woodpecker. 
Many  other  birds  are  visitors,  pausing  here 
on  their  northward  and  southward  migra- 
tions. 

The  Current,  the  Jacks  Ptork.  and  the  Elev- 
en Point  Rivers  are  among  the  best  small- 
mouth  bass  streams  left  In  Missouri.  Ninety- 
three  species  of  fish  have  been  repeated  from 
these  rivers.  Rock  and  smallmouth  bass 
are  the  most  abundant  native  game  species. 
L.irgemouth  bass,  walleyed  pike,  and  chain 
pickerel  are  fairly  common.  Ozark  bllnd- 
fish  would  jx)ssibly  be  found  If  further 
studies  were  made  In  caves  where  they  were 
once  reported. 

Man's  story 

In  general,  river  valleys  the  world  over 
were  logical  locations  for  the  development 
of  prehistoric  cultures.  The  valleys  under 
consideration  are  no  exception. 

The  ever-flowing  streams,  the  springs,  and 
the  forests,  with  their  ready  abundance  of 
drink,  fuel,  and  food,  were  Irresistible  at- 
tractions to  the  prehistoric  hunters,  fishers, 
and  gatherers.  The  fertile  bottoms  »t- 
iracted  those  who  grew  maize,  beans,  and 
squash  Here  they  established  camps  on 
the  level  terraces  of  the  valleys,  and  s<Mie- 
times  they  occupied  the  Inviting  caves. 
Some  erected  earthen  mounds  over  their 
dead 

Prehistoric  man  was  living  in  the  Ozarks 
well  before  the  Christian  era.  In  fact,  nearly 
10.000  years  ago.  Limited  Investigations  by 
archeologlsts  reveal  that  Indians  contin- 
uously occupied  some  sites  from  about 
8000  BC.  down  to  historic  times — running 
the  whole  gamut  of  Mississippi  Valley  arche- 
ology from  paleo-Indian  (early  man) 
through  archaic,  woodland,  and  Mississippi 
cultures,  to  historic  tribes  first  seen  by  De 
Soto  In  1541. 

The  Ozark  Plateau  cultvire,  with  special 
m.onlfestatlons  In  the  Current-Eleven  Point 
region .  developed  at  a  crossroods  between  the 


Arkansas  and  the  Mississippi  valleys,  by 
borrowing  some  traits  from  various  cultural 
centers  of  both  areas.  This  culture  Is  an 
especially  unique  expression,  combining  cul- 
tural traits  from  such  sources  as  the  great 
Cahokla  Center  of  East  St,  Louis,  HI.,  yet 
devel<^lng  Its  own  variations,  such  as  dis- 
tinctive serrated  spearpolnts. 

Four  prehistoric  sites  are  of  special  In- 
terest. Plgman  Mound,  by  Its  chape,  size, 
and  surface  indications,  was  a  ceremonial 
center  of  the  Mlsslsslpplan  culture.  Ashley 
Cave  shows  special  development  of  a  more 
northerly  culture.  Morgan  Mound  and  asso- 
ciated sites  provide  evidence  of  early  inhabi- 
tants. At  Round  Spring,  in  Round  Spring 
State  Park.  Middle  Mlsslsslpplan  burials  have 
been  found  and  weapons  and  tools  of  early 
man  have  been  washed  to  the  surface. 

The  modern  history  of  the  region  Is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Ozark  country  as  a  whole. 
This  area  was  originally  claimed  by  the 
French  and  Spanish.  However,  neither  left 
much  of  an  Impact  on  the  Ozarks.  The 
region  was  settled  primarily  by  Anglo-Saxon 
groups  from  the  eastern  uplands.  Lumber- 
men later  exploited  the  region. 

No  nationally  significant  historic  sites  are 
known.  The  self-sufficient  economy  of  the 
people  from  the  mountain  sections  of  the 
east  which  readily  adapted  Itself  to  the 
Ozarks,  has  left  a  dominating  Imprint  on 
the  culture  and  economy  of  the  region. 
Other  Influences  such  as  the  recovery  of 
nitrates  during  the  War  of  1812.  have  played 
their  part  In  the  country's  development. 

Certain  features  help  tell  this  story — Ash- 
ley Cave,  with  its  relationship  to  nitrate 
mining,  Snider  House,  which  served  as  a 
temporary  hospital  diu-lng  the  Civil  War; 
Turner's  MUl,  Palling  Spring  Mill,  an  Inter- 
esting overshot  type,  and  Greer  Mill  oper- 
ated remotely  by  a  system  of  long  shafts 
and  gears;  and  the  three  current-propelled 
ferries.  The  Red  MUl  at  Alley  Spring  State 
Park  has  been  restored. 

The  four  seasons 
Pour  marked  seasons  occur,  spring — short 
with  delightfully  crisp  clear  days;  siunmer — 
hot,  with  occasional  extremes  but  cooler  in 
the  hills;  fall — a  pleasant  season,  with  a 
gradual  decline  from  the  simimer  highs; 
winter — cold,  with  an  occasional  zero  tem- 
perature, but  with  many  sunny  days. 

Weather  Bureau  records  Indicate  that  the 
Current-Eleven  Point  River  country  is 
warmer  during  the  winter  months  than 
either  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City,  and,  except 
for  the  lower  portion  of  the  Current  around 
Doniphan,  cooler  during  July  and  August. 

Most  summer  rains  come  as  hea<^'  thun- 
dershowers  of  short  duration.  Spring  rains 
are  lighter  and  longer.  The  heaviest  snow- 
fall occurs  in  February.  The  major  source 
of  this  precipitation  is  the  result  of  warm, 
moisture-laden  air  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
coming  Into  contact  with  cold  arctic  air 
nnasses. 

In  sununer.  this  area  is  the  coolest  part  of 
southern  Missouri,  but  periods  of  high  rela- 
tive humidity  make  the  area  uncomfortable 
at  times.  On  some  winter  days,  temperatures 
remain  below  freezing  while  on  many  others, 
they  stay  above. 

THE    OPPORTUNITY 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  urgency  for 
setting  aside  In  public  ownership  portloris 
of  rivers  still  vmspoiled  and  shoreline, 
whether  ocean,  lake  or  river,  has  received  In- 
creasing attention.  The  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  Rivers  represent  an  outstanding 
opportunity.  These  stream  valleys  contain 
an  unusual  variety  of  features  which  col- 
lectively are  of  outstanding  quality  and  In 
some  respects  unique.  Springs,  waterfalls. 
caves,  sinks,  forests,  and  wildlife  along  with 
the  rivers  tell  a  wonderfully  diversified  story 
within  an  area  of  modest  size.  A  wealth  of 
prehistoric  evidence  and  colorful  history  add 
Interest. 


Surprisingly  here  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  this  area  and  in  particular  the 
rivers  and  outstanding  formations  are  still 
relatively  unspoiled.  The  whole  setting,  in 
fact,  retains  an  unusual  feeling  of  natural- 
ness and,  in  places,  the  quality  of  wilderness. 

This  combination  of  characteristics  related 
as  It  is  to  attractive  water,  a  matter  of  In- 
creasing Interest,  is  clearly  a  resource  of  value 
to  the  country  at  large.  It  is  Judged  to  be 
of  national  significance — a  complex  not  now 
represented  in  the  national  park  system. 
Preservation  of  these  values  in  public  owner- 
ship while  the  opportunity  still  exists  would 
be  In  th-   uubllc  interest. 

This  i;.-^  .  now,  by  modern  standards.  Is 
within  a  comfortable  1  day's  drive  of  over 
20  million  p)eople.  It  represents  a  resource 
rapidly  being  lost  and  Increasingly  needed. 
It  could  represent  a  wonderful  heritage  for 
added  millions  In  future  generations, 

THE    PROPOSAL 

To  preserve  outstanding  portions  of  this 
area.  It  Is  proposed  that  an  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument  be  established  as  a  part 
of  the  national  park  system. 

The  objective,  under  the  1916  act  estab- 
lishing the  National  Park  Service,  would  be 
preservation  for  the  public  enjoyment  of  this 
and  future  generations,  of  scenic,  scientific, 
and  historical  values  which  are  sufficiently 
outstanding  or  unique  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  proposal  contemplates  setting  aside 
in  public  ownership  as  one  administrative 
unit  approximately  113,000  acres.  These  are 
disposed  generally  as  narrow  strips  along 
the  Ctirrent  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  and 
Jacks  Fork,  with  minor  extensions  to  Include 
important  features.  One  centrally  located 
larger  block  incorporates  a  flne  section  of 
typical  Ozark  County.  It  recognizes  preser- 
vation as  basic  and  proposes  a  zoned  ap- 
proach, to  that  end,  for  public  use,  manage- 
ment, and  development. 

Certain  planning  considerations  stand  out 
In  arriving  at  the  basic  proposal  and  in  con- 
sidering prellm.lnary  ideas  for  public  use 
and  development. 

The  still  relatively  unspoiled  character  of 
the  area,  the  definite  feeling  of  wilderness 
in  part,  and  the  unusual  diversity  of  out- 
standing natural  features,  including  some 
of  the  finest  remaining  free-flowing  streams, 
lead  straight  to  preservation  as  the  impor- 
tant consideration. 

In  determining  what  should  be  Included, 
the  rivers  themselves  as  the  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  recreational  backbone  of  the 
area  carry  major  weight.  Also,  by  the  very 
nature  of  geologic  processes,  springs,  caves, 
rock  formations,  even  the  better  scenery  are 
concentrated  along  the  major  streams.  As 
a  result  relatively  narrow  strips  can  be  pro- 
posed— sufficient  only  to  protect  important 
values  and  features  and  minimize  undesir- 
able encroachments.  One  larger  central 
block  to  round  out  the  picture  of  typical 
Ozark  hills  is  the  only  exception  found  nec- 
essary. Breaks  are  left  at  Van  Buren  and 
Eminence  to  allow  elbow  room  for  growth 
Montauk,  Round  Spring,  Alley  Spring,  and 
Big  Spring  State  Parks,  though  contiguous 
to  the  monument,  are  not  Included.  These 
would  continue  to  play  a  complementary 
part  in  providing  for  public  enjoyment  and 
in   preserving  flne  areas   and   features. 

There  is  increasing  need  to  consider  qual- 
ity of  experience  in  providing  for  the  public's 
likes  and  Interests.  The  existing  situation, 
natural  and  manmade.  points  to  the  logic  of 
a  zoned  planning  approach.  The  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  of  natural  values,  the  degree  to  which 
they  now  remain  unspoiled,  the  ability  of  the 
rivers  to  stand  public  use  without  damage  to 
their  particular  qualities,  the  distribution 
of  population,  towns  and  highways,  all  sup- 
port the  soundness  of  this  conclusion.  Jacks 
Fork  and  portions  of  the  upper  Current 
River,  lor  example,  have  the  wild,  Intimate. 
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and  fragile  qualities  suitable  for  wilderness- 
type  experience  with  a  minimum  of  Inuusive 
development.  Between  Van  Buren  and  Don- 
iphan, in  contrast,  the  Current,  grown  much 
larkfer  though  still  very  attractive,  could  ab- 
sorb greater  and  mora  diversified  use  and 
development 

"Floating  •  and  "float  fishing"  will  run- 
tlnue  to  have  a  special  appeal  for  some  To  a 
degree  It  will  set  a  pattern  of  relaxed  and 
pleasant  river   use. 

Public  ownership  of  lands  within  the  na- 
tional monument  la  found  to  be  essential  t*> 
thU  proposal.  This  U  baaed  on  the  need  to 
protect  Important  faatttrei,  exercise  reason- 
able scenic  control,  guard  against  possible 
encroachments,  and  provide  the  type  and 
quality  of  experience  the  public  should  have 
a  right  to  expect  now  and  In  the  future. 

Consistent  with  National  Park  Service  p<.>l- 
icy.  anticipated  developments  within  the 
area  would  be  limited  to  those  required  f  >r 
access,  for  the  various  types  of  activity,  for 
a  fuller  understanding  and  enjoyment  by  the 
public  through  Interpretive  programs,  plus 
those  needed  for  control  and  management. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  normal  overnight,  eat- 
ing, and  shopping  facilities  would  be  pro- 
vided through  private  enterprise  In  the  near- 
by communities. 

The  plan 

Shown  on  the  accompanying  pUte  Is  a  pre- 
liminary land-use  and  development  plan  for 
the  proposed  national  monument  While 
the  boundaries  are  tentative,  they  deane 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  area  on  the  Cur- 
rent  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  necessary  fur 
the  protection  of  natural  values,  and  ade- 
quate for  anticipated  development. 

The  proposed  monument  comprises  ^p- 
proxlmately  113,000  acres  of  land.  Of  thi.s. 
about  16  percent  Is  now  owned  by  either  the 
State  or  Federal  Governments,  the  other  84 
percent  la  In  private  ownership.  About  190 
miles  of  river  are  Included.  Of  this.  117 
miles  would  be  on  the  Current — 84  miles  of  it 
In  one  continuous  stretch — 39  miles  on  Jacks 
Fork  and  34  miles  on  the  Eleven  Point. 
Within  these  boundaries,  would  be  13  named 
caves.  11  Interesting  geological  sites.  m"re 
than  40  archeologlcal  sites.  4  of  which 
may  prove  Important,  a  number  of  fine 
ecological  sites,  and  a  great  many  springs. 
Six  springs,  having  a  flow  of  65  million  gal- 
lons or  more  per  day.  are  Included  within 
the  proposed  monument  boundaries  or  In 
adjacent  State  parks.  There  are  13  others 
of  considerable  size  and  many  smaller  ones 

The  selection  and  development  of  areas 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  w!l!  be  gov- 
emeil  by  a  number  of  factors  As  tenta- 
tively designated  on  the  accompanying 
drawings,  weight  waa  given  primarily  to  the 
locations  of  important  points  of  Interest  — 
■ome  to  be  developed  for  public  use  others 
to  be  left  undisturbed — to  river  u.se  which 
might  normally  be  expected  to  develop  and 
to  an  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  aretvs 
which  would  affect  zoning  for  preservation 
and  use. 

AjS  a  general  pattern,  developed  areas  are 
distributed  about  15  to  20  miles  apart  A 
Boraewhat  heavier  concentration  Is  suggested 
In  the  centra"  Cardareva  section  where,  be- 
cause of  Its  location,  size  and  variety  of 
attractions,  heavier  public  use  and  more 
diversified   development  would   be   logical. 

These  developed  areaa  would  vary  in  size 
auid  scope.  Each  would  probably  contain 
Interpretive  facilities,  campgrounds,  picnic 
areas,  boating  facilities,  and  possibly  con- 
cessions for  meals  and  supplies  Each  w  luUl 
probably  be  served  by  trails  for  hiking  and 
perhaps  horseback  riding.  One.  perhaps  at 
centrally  located  OwU  Bend,  might  repre- 
sent the  center  for  the  Interpretive  program 
and  contain,  therefore,  a  visitor  center  plus 
necessary    adminlatratlve    facilities. 

Additional  acceea  points,  In  effect  min  >r 
developed  areas  In  mo«t  cases,  are  scattered 
generally  with  an  average  sp>acing  of  7  or  8 


miles.  In  Uie  nn^re  pnmlt.  .e  .se<tii  .n.s.  they 
would  be  farther  apart  and  with  less  refine- 
ment. In  the  more  heavily  used  sections, 
they  might  be  closer  together  and  with  sim- 
ple development  providing  access,  parking, 
and  perhaps  f.>r  b.tit  landing  and  punlckintc 
They  wuuUl  serve  also  as  access  to  trail 
systems 

For  convenience,  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  plan  foUcirAs.  by  section  us  covered 
in  the  ucc    nipai;yiiii?  drawings 

Upper  Current  Section 
This  sectl  .n  Rt  the  headwaters  at  the  Cur- 
rent River  would  contain  appruxiinately  21- 
000  acres.  It.  t.'gcther  with  Cardarova  sec- 
tlcjn.  would  prijvldc  an  uninterrupted  pub- 
licly owned  90  miles  of  river  from  Moniauk 
State  Park  to  a  p<jlnt  near  Van  Buren  on  the 
Current  and  up  Jatks  F'..rk  to  a  point  ne  ir 
ElmiiU'ii.^e.  The  prefer'. at rn  of  oiitotanding 
scenery  and  a  fii  o  fitUng  ..f  wlUierness  would 
be  paramount  here.  De\ elopni'^it-s  wciuld  bf 
kept  few  and  simple  This  sccti.iii  Inc^T- 
p«.)ratfs  also  a  number  uf  very  fine  fcitures-  - 
Round  Spring  Cavern.  A.-hlpy  Cave.  WeUh 
Spring  the  Sunkland  and  Sink.  Devils  Well 
and  the  Sinks  Each  of  ihcbe  wuuUl  he  poll. "a 
of  public  Interest  and  would  require  inccehfi 
by  tr.iil  or  road  and  at  le.ist  minor  .nterpre- 
tive  developments  ExlRtii.g  Munlaiik  and 
Round  Spring  State  Park."*,  n  t  part  of  the 
monument  but  contiguous  to  It.  would  con- 
tinue Uj  serve  the  public  as  major  developed 
areas  Additional  development  Is  suggebted 
at  Akers  Ferry  and  access  at  B  '>ds  Creek. 
pos.slbly  with  minor  facilities 

Cardareva  Section 

This  centrally  located  section  contains  the 
Largest  block  of  land  for  Inclusion  In  the 
proposed  monument,  amounting  to  some 
49.800  acres.  Here  Jarks  Fork  J oii.s  the 
Current,  offering  a  nattiral  center  for  river 
boating.  Here  Uxj  are  a  •. -irlety  of  Interest- 
ing sites  and  the  space  and  t  'pograjihy  suit- 
able for  more  concentr  itfd  use  Bl'ie  Sprl:.»? 
Rocky  Falls.  Cardareva  Mountttln.  Palr.t 
Rock,  Big  Creek,  and  Chilton  Creek  Ten'a- 
tlvely  It  appears  that  major  use  and  develop- 
ment might  be  at  Owls  Bend,  serving  as  in- 
terpretive and  administrative  ceriter  f  >r  the 
monument.  Junction  Ferry  and  Blue  Spring 
are  also  suggested  for  develipment  From 
these  sites  also  would  radiate  major  trail 
system.s  along  the  rivers  and  through  the 
W'XXled  hr.ls  them.selves  .\cce8S  sr.d  mlnfir 
development  as  needed  would  s^rve  the 
other  points  of  in'ere.st  possibly  at  Big 
Creek.  Cardareva.  Paint  Rock,  and  Chilton 
Creek. 

Lower  Current  Section 
Below  Van  Buren,  the  Current  River 
broadens  Into  a  wider  stream  and  the  valley 
throvigh  which  It  fiows  for  32  miles  takes  on 
a  more  open  ch.iracter  though  still  highly 
attractive  For  much  of  this  distance,  the 
proposed  monument,  arei  lle.s  within  Clark 
N'ltion.il  Forest  In  an  urr.i  where  the  VS. 
Forest  Servl'-e.  recognl/lng  Its  value  for 
recreation  has  zoned  It  for  th  it  purpose 
Rtinnlng  hetween  Van  Buren  and  Djulphan 
as  It  does,  this  sectlori  otTers  a  natural  op- 
portunity for  float  or  bo.it  trips  readily 
acce.sslble  and  of  a  length  which  should  prove 
popular  Becau.se  of  these  ch.ir.icterlstlcs. 
the  river  could  s'.ind  more  public  use  than 
In  the  upper  reaches  and.  as  a  result,  would 
serve  la  p.irt  to  relieve  prevsures  on  those 
more  fragile  and  primitive  are  i-s  One  of 
th.e  major  and  well-developed  Sta'e  park.s. 
Big  Spring,  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  this 
section  and  would  continue  to  serve  as  a 
major  center  for  pvibllc  use  and  enjoyment. 
An  additional  development  area  Is  suggested 
near  the  southern  end  of  the  section  in  the 
vicinity  of  float  camp  No.  7.  now  developed 
and  managed  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
A  third  area  might  be  located  at  Phillips 
Bay.  An  existing  float  c;unp  nearby  pro- 
•■  klfs   Im^lted  picnic  and  camping  facilities. 


Tnese  several  areas,  plus  access  and  possibly 
minor  development  at  Cuve  Spring.  Colvln 
Bay.  and  Dark  Bay  would  provide  a  flexible 
\.irlety  of  rtHreation  opportunities  for  large 
numbers,  of  people. 

Jacks  Fork  Section 

Appr.  xlmalely  39  miles  of  river  In  17,160 
acres  would  be  contained  In  this  section. 
Jacks  Fork,  a  branch  of  the  Current  River. 
Is  probably  the  wildest  and  least  accessible 
country  wlUiln  the  propo.sed  monument  and 
includes  outstanding  scenery  and  a  number 
of  fine  features  Development  In  this  sec- 
tion should  be  limited  to  providing  a  mini- 
mum liuniber  I'f  access  points  necessary  for 
river  u.se  plus  a  few  minor-day  use  area« 
In  fact,  no  development  of  any  great  con- 
sequence would  be  considered  above  Alley 
Spring  State  Park  The  latter  will  continue 
to  provide  for  a  variety  of  activities  along 
with  prfs«^rvatlon  of  Alley  Spring  and  related 
Red  Mill,  now  restored  Jam  Up  Cave,  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  unique  features 
of  the  moiiviment.  would  be  a  point  of  con- 
siderable public  interest.  Access  and  Inter- 
pretive aids  would  be  provided  to  make  It 
available  to  the  public  Minor  develop- 
ments are  suggested  for  Blue  Spring  and  near 
tlie  H.ghway  17  crostUng.  Access  Is  suggested 
In  the  vicinity  of  Rymer  Rivnch-Bunker  Hill 
and  at  one  other  |H)int  which  might  serve  as 
a  float  camp  Prcservuiion  of  the  fragile 
wilderness  quality  of  this  stream  and  Its 
beautiful  setting  would  be  paramount  In 
planning  for  both  public  use  and  facilities 

ESeven   Point  Section 

This  section  is  somewhat  separated  from 
the  other  four,  lying  in  a  different  drainage 
which  Joins  the  Black  River  farther  south 
In  Arkan.sas  Upstream.  It  Is  quite  similar 
to  the  Jacks  Fork  and  upper  Current  and 
of  nearly  the  same  quality  Approximately 
34  miles  jf  river  and  14.000  acres  of  laud  are 
Included  extending  from  a  point  several 
miles  ab'ive  Greer  Spring  downstream  to 
Highway  142  Roughly  two-thirds,  by  river 
mllefl,  lies  within  Clark  National  Forest  No 
existing  facilities  for  public  use  have  been 
provided,  however,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  Current  the  U  S  Forest  Service  has 
z.ned  a  stretch  along  the  river  for  recrea- 
tion, recognizing  that  as  the  primary  value. 

Tlie  Eeven  Point  section  Includes  a  number 
of  Interesting  spt^t.-^  and  features — extremely 
attractive  Oreer  Spring  and  Mill,  historically 
Interesting  Turners  Mill  about  midpoint, 
and  Blue  Spring  at  the  southern  end  not 
far  from  the  Arkansas  line.  Development 
Is  suggested  at  Ttirners  Mill  because  of  Its 
locatl.  II  and  the  surrounding  opjen  and  rela- 
tively le'. el  land  The  general  lixratlons  of 
Oreer  and  Elue  Springs  also  appear  logical 
for  development  Minor  areas  where  acce-'s 
and  simple  development  may  be  desirable. 
prinuinly  la  connection  with  float  trips.  In- 
clude Panther  Spring  Hollow,  a  location  near 
Rlverton  where  US  Highway  160  crosses  the 
river  snd  one  additional  float  campsite  In- 
dian mounds  at  Blue  Spring  and  Plgman 
Ranch  may  prove  io  be  of  con.slderable  arche- 
ol'igtral  significance  On  further  Investiga- 
tion, provision  of  on.slte  Interpretive  facili- 
ties where  this  story  can  be  told  may  be 
deslr.ible 

Effect   on  other   public  areas 

The  national  monument  as  proposed  m- 
clvides  or  adjoins  certain  lands  now  admlnls- 
t»-red  by  Si,ite  agencies  or  the  U  S  Forest 
Service 

Portions  of  the  lower  Current  and  Eleven 
Point  M.'ctlons  lie  within  the  boundary  of 
Clark  National  Forest.  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2.600  acrea  In  these  sections  are  In 
Federal  ownership  and  administered  by  the 
U  3.  Forest  Service.  Located  as  they  are 
along  or  near  the  rivers,  the  Forest  Service 
recently  gave  recognition  to  recreation  as  the 
dominant  value  of  these  lands.  Under  this 
designation,  or  zoning,  no  Umber  harvest  for 


commercial  purposes  would  be  allowed  with- 
in 1,000  feet  of  the  river  bank. 

The  corner  of  Clark  National  Forest  also 
overlaps  the  proposed  monument  along  the 
upper  Current;  however,  no  lands  In  Federal 
ownership  and  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  are  involved. 

No  State  park  land  Is  Included  within  the 
proposed  boundary:  however.  Bound  Spring 
State  Park  Is  surrounded  by  the  monument 
and  three  others  are  contiguous  to  It — Big 
Spring,  Alley  Spring,  and  Montauk.  The 
Federal  and  State  areas,  in  this  situation, 
should  complement  and  supplement  each 
other  to  good  advantage  In  the  public  Inter- 
est Cooperative  planning  In  their  respective 
development,  management,  and  Interpretive 
programs  would  elTectlvely  further  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  State  conservation  commission  would 
be  more  affected,  in   a  sense,  since  approxi- 
mately 15,000  acres  of  lands  they  administer 
are    Included       These    are   managed   for  for- 
estry  purposes   and   comprise   a   crazy   quilt 
pattern  of  scattered  tracts  in  the  Cardareva 
section     Peck  Wildlife  Management  Area  lies 
just  outside  the  proposed  boundary  south  of 
the  central  Cardareva  section.    Of  the  Deer 
Run  Refuge,  now  administered  by  the  com- 
mission for  forest  management  purposes,  ap- 
proximately 200  acres  bordering  the  Cvu-rent 
River  lies  within  the  proposed  monument. 
Ecoiiorii'.c  effect 
Ihe    Current-Eleven    Point  River   country 
was  settled  largely  In  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  the  19th  century,  mostly  by  people 
of  English  ancestry  from  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and 
North   Carolina      They  hunted,   fished,  and 
raised   corn   on   small    tracts  of  land  in  the 
river   valleys,   and   were   undisturbed  by  the 
main  stream   of   westward   migration  which 
bypassed  them      During  the  Civil  War,  the 
people  were  divided  In  their  loyalties.     As  a 
result,  their  settlements  were  plundered  by 
guerilla  bands  and  by  Union  and  Confederate 
forces  alike. 

After  the  eastern  foresU  were  depleted, 
lunil>er  interesU  turned  to  the  Ocarks  for 
new  and  untouched  sources  of  timber.  Rail- 
roads were  built,  great  Ivunber  mills  estab- 
lished and  the  exploitation  of  the  last 
frontier  In  Missouri  began.  Lumbering 
flourished  from  1875  to  1916,  but  by  1919  the 
land  had  been  so  cut  over  that  the  Ozark 
lumber  Indtistry  died  and  with  It  the  econ- 
omy it  suppKirted. 

Some  people  then  turned  to  cutting  Im- 
mature trees  and  farming  the  hill  lands. 
Neither  of  these  provided  more  than  mere 
subsistence  Hill  farming  was  unsuccessful 
because  the  topsoU  soon  eroded  away  after 
cultivation,  leaving  gravelly,  droughty  soil 
low  In  nutrients  Even  now,  farming  is  dif- 
ficult on  the  bottomlands  because  mechan- 
ical farming  equipment  Just  can't  be  used 
efficiently  In  the  narrow  valleys.  As  fanning 
becomes  more  mechanized,  the  fanners  in 
the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  River  Valleys 
find  themselves  in  an  Increasingly  poor  com- 
petitive position.  In  1955,  the  cash  Income 
of  40  percent  of  farm  families  In  this  area 
was  less  than  H.OOO.  Even  so,  agrlculttire 
is  still  the  major  source  of  Income  for  Carter, 
Oregon.  Ripley,  and  Shannon  Counties. 
Data  from  the  1950  census  show  that  the 
median  family  Income  In  this  area  Is  only 
42  percent  of  the  averagfe  for  the  State  of 
Missouri. 

Forests  cover  approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  land  within  Carter,  Oregon,  Ripley. 
and  Shannon  Cotmtles.  Their  quality  is 
somewhat  less  In  the  Ozarks  than  In  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State,  primarily  because  of 
the  lower  productivity  of  land.  Since  the 
esUbllshment  of  Clark  National  Forest  In 
1934  and  the  State  conservation  commis- 
sion's division  of  forestry  In  1988,  gradtial 
rehabilitation  of  the  forest  has  been  oc- 
curring.    As  a  result  of  new  practices,  an- 


nual growth  rate  In  the  Clark  National  Forest 
has  Increased  from  36  board  feet  per  acre 
In  1948  to  93  In  1956,  Cutting  timber  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis  from  large  land  tracts 
may  be  profitable;  however,  the  income  farm- 
ers get  from  timber  and  timber  products  Is 
negligible.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
farm  Income  In  the  area  Is  derived  from  the 
sale  of  forest  products. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  very  little  industry 
has  moved  Into  this  area.  In  June  1959. 
Carter,  Oregon.  Ripley,  and  Shannon  Coun- 
ties, containing  97  percent  of  the  monument 
area,  had  a  total  of  27  firms  employing  585 
persons.  Employment  opportunities  In  In- 
dustry appear  limited  at  the  present  time. 

The  population  peak  for  this  area  occurred 
In  1910  during  the  lumber  boom.  Since  then. 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  except  dur- 
ing the  depression  years  when  some  unem- 
ployed city  workers  returned  to  their  former 
homes  in  the  Ozarks.  The  population  now  is 
only  about  70  percent  of  what  it  was  50  years 
ago.  Alpo  relatively  few  people  of  working 
age  live  here,  having  gone  to  places  where 
employment   opportunities    are    better. 

The  National  Park  Service  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  the  University  of  Missouri  to  make 
an  economic  study  of  the  current  Eleven 
Point  River  country  and  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  national  monument 
upon  the  local  and  regional  economies.  This 
study  was  based  upon  certain  premises  such 
as  size  of  area,  number  of  visitors,  and  time 
required  for  development. 

Major  conclusions  resulting  from  the  uni- 
versity study  are  that  5  years  after  estab- 
lishment of  proposed  monument,  assuming 
adequate  development,  over  800.000  addi- 
tional visitors  would  be  attracted  to  the 
region  annually  and  they  would  spend  $5.- 
!M)0,000;  that  new  motels,  hotels,  and  other 
tourist  facllltie.s  costing  $33  million  would 
be  required  to  accommodate  the  Increased 
number  of  visitors;  and  that  $10  million 
of  assessed  value  would  be  added  to  the 
county  tax  rolls  assuming  current  assess- 
ments on  urban  property  In  the  area  are 
about  30  percent  of  actual  value. 

Current  assessed  valuation  of  lands  within 
the  proposed  monument  Is  estimated  at  $1,- 
300,000.  The  conclusions  of  the  university. 
therefore,  Indicate  the  tax  base  for  the 
counties  Involved  would  gain  approximately 
$8,700,000.  and  the  annual  tax  return  might 
increase  by  $300,000  If  the  national  monu- 
ment were  established. 

These  estimates  appear  reasonable  after 
reviewing  information  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  for  the  Jackson  Hole 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  reveals  that  Te- 
ton County  depends  In  large  part  upwn  tour- 
ists who  began  visiting  In  great  numbers 
after  Grand  Teton  National  Park  was  en- 
larged. Acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  did  not  destroy  the  tax  base; 
In  fact,  additional  tourist  facilities  more 
than  made  up  for  the  loss  of  park  lands  from 
the  tax  rolls. 

Lands  proposed  for  inclusion  In  the  monu- 
ment total  approximately  113.000  acres.  Of 
these,  84  percent,  or  about  95.400  acres  are 
In  private  ownership.  Appraisal  sampling 
Indicates  a  considerable  variation  in  cost. 
Considerations  such  as  severance  values  add 
to  the  difficulty  In  making  close  estimates 
at  this  stage.  In  round  figures,  a  total  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,500,000  might  be 
anticipated. 

Related  planning  recommendations 
The  national  monument  contemplates  one 
administrative  unit  and  proposes  no  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  outside  its  boundaries. 
At  the  same  time,  obviously,  the  monument 
would  play  one  F>art  in  the  total  public  land 
management  programs.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  operating  in  thte  general  region.  Col- 
lectively, they  have  a  common  goal  in  sound 
stewardship  of  public  interests.  Clearly 
therefore,  cooperation  could  pay  dividends. 


Specifically,  for  example,  at  Eminence,  Van 
Buren,  and  above  Doniphan,  sections  of  the 
river  were  purposely  excluded  from  the 
monument  proposal  to  provide  space  for  the 
growth  of  towns.  In  these  excluded  sections, 
it  is  reconunended  that,  through  enforced 
local  zoning,  river  frontage  be  protected  from 
unsightly  or  otherwise  undesirable  develop- 
ments and  from  land  practices  which  might 
cause  erosion. 

Anticipating  increased  tourist  travel 
through  this  region  and  public  enjoyment 
of  travel  through  the  Ozarks,  special  road- 
side treatment  Is  considered  desirable.  It 
Is  recommended  therefore  that  the  State 
highway  department  and  other  public  agen- 
cies administering  land  adjacent  to  high- 
ways give  consideration  to  certain  roads  con- 
necting units  of  the  monument — State  Route 
19  between  a  point  10  miles  north  of  Round 
Spring  State  Park  and  the  town  of  Alton; 
Stat*  Route  106  from  a  point  5  miles  west 
of  Alley  Spring  State  Park  to  a  point  5  miles 
east  of  the  proposed  montunent;  and  U.S. 
Highway  60  between  its  Intersections  with 
State  Highways  17  and  21.  This  could  take 
the  form  of  widening  rights-of-way  to  mini- 
mize unsightly  developments,  clearing  for 
vista  purposes  and  proviblon  of  overlooks  at 
certain  vantage  points. 


Congressman  Ichord  of  Missouri  and  Sen- 
ators  Symington   and   Long   of  Missoitri 
iNTRODtrcE  Ozark  Rivers  Bill 
"Washington,      March      19. — Congressman 
Richard  H.   Ichord,  of  the  Eighth  District, 
and    Senators    Stuart    Symington    and    Ed- 
ward V.  Long  today  announced  introduction 
of  a  bill  to  establish  the  Ozark  Rivers  Na- 
tional    Monument     in     southern     Missouri. 
Identical    legislation   will    be    Introduced    In 
the  House  and  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument 
would,  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  be  com- 
prised of  not  more  than  113,000  acres  along 
the  190  miles  of  Current,  Eleven  Point  and 
Jack's  Fork  Rivers,  in  Carter,  Dent,  Howell, 
Oregon.  Ripley.  Shannon,  and  Texas  Coun- 
ties. 

The  monument  will  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  conserving  and  Interpreting  unique 
scenic  and  other  natural  values  and  ob- 
jects of  historic  Interest."  including  preser- 
vation of  the  rivers  as  freeflowing  streams. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  land  in  the  pro- 
posed Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument  is 
now  publicly  owned,  with  administration  di- 
vided between  the  Missouri  Conservation 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
The  remainder  is  privately  owned. 

An  economic  survey  by  the  University  of 
Missouri  estimated  that  within  5  years  of 
the  establishment  of  the  monument,  with 
adequate  development,  annual  tourist  ex- 
penditures In  the  area  would  increase  by 
$5,500,000. 

The  Park  Service  estimated  that  assessed 
valuation  on  local  tax  rolls  In  the  seven- 
county  area  would  show  a  net  Increase  by 
$8,700,000  in  the  same  5-year  period  and  the 
annual  tax  return  would  increase  by  $300.- 
000. 

Ichord,  Symington,  and  Long  issued  the 
following  joint  statement: 

"We  believe  establishment  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument,  which  would  be 
authorized  by  this  bill,  will  mark  an  im- 
portant step  forward  for  our  State  and 
Nation,  with  significant  growth  and  eco- 
nomic   development    for    the    Ozarks. 

"Our  purpose  Is  twofold:  (1)  To  preserve 
in  its  natural  state  one  of  the  most  beauU- 
ful  sections  of  our  country,  and  (2)  to  de- 
velop, in  the  most  effective  way,  the  economy 
of  the  Ozark  Rivers  area. 

"With  well -planned,  intelligent  develop- 
ment, the  Ozark  Rivers  section  of  Missouri 
can  become  one  of  the  finest  scenic  and 
recreational  areas  in  our  country. 
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"The  bin  \a  the  result  of  the  Joint  con- 
sultation and  exchange  ot  views  among  the 
three  of  us.  local  and  State  officials,  and 
citizens   of    the   area   Involved. 

"The  Oaark  rivers  area  Is  one  of  the  great 
natural  scenic  and  recreation  assets  of  Mis- 
souri. BstablUhment  of  a  natlona'.  monu- 
ment, under  our  bill,  will  assure  Its  nreservii- 
tlon  and  development  for  the  enjDjrment  of 
all  Americans  " 

A  section-by-sectlon  outline  of  the  Icliord- 
Symington-Long  bill  ia  as  follows 

Section  ( 1 »  authorlaea  eetabllshment  of 
the  Ozark  Rivers  National  Monument,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  113.000  acres  almg 
the  Current.  Eleven  Point,  and  J.icit  s  Fork 
Rivers.  No  land  within  2  miles  of  Eminence. 
Van  Buren.  and  Donlpbaji.  Mo.,  Is  to  be  with- 
in the  monument. 

Section  1 2)  authorize*  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  for  estabU.sh- 
ment  of  the  monument.  Limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  are  as  follows 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  desires  to  acquire  a 
part  of  a  farm  of  less  than  500  acres,  lyln^ 
along  the  river  banks,  he  must  acquire  the 
entire  farm,  unless  the  owner  agrees  to  the 
acquisition  of  less. 

(b)  Lands  held  by  the  State  must  be  ac- 
quired   with    the    consent   of    the    State 

Section  i3i  allows  an  owner  vt  pr'iperty 
within  the  national  monument  to  retain  the 
right  to  use  such  land  for  noncommercl.il 
residential  purposes  for  the  life  of  the  owner 
or  his  spouse 

Section  (4)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  establish  the  monument 
whenever  sufSclent  lands  have  been  ac- 
quired to  provide  an  admlnlstrable  unit 

Section  (5)  compensates  for  tax  losses 
sustained  by  the  counties  In  Missouri  where 
land  Is  taken  off  tax  rolls  for  establishment  of 
the  monument.  Payments  In  Ueu  of  taxes 
are  to  be  made  for  a  2-year  period 

Section  (6)  provides  for  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Missouri  and  local  authorities 
In  evolving  plana  for  development  of  the 
monument.  It  also  authorizes  hunting  and 
Ashing  on  lands  within  the  monument 
under  reguliitions  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  consultatlun 
with  such  representatives  of  the  St.i'.e  of 
Missouri  as  the  conservation  commission 
and  the  State  park  department 

Section  (7;  establishes  the  Ozark  Rivers 
National  Monument  Conunlsslon.  composed 
of  11  members  appointed  for  2-year  terms 
Seven  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  recommendation 
from  each  county  court  in  the  seven  coun- 
ties where  the  monument  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished (Carter,  Dent.  Howell.  Oregon.  Ripley. 
Shannon,  and  Texas);  three  members  to  be 
appointed  from  recommendations  made  by 
the  Governor  of  Missouri;  and  one  member 
to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior 

The  commission  is  to  consult  with  and 
render  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  matters  relating  to  the  monument 

Section  (9)  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $6  million  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Sections  (8)  and  (10)  are  technical  prf.-.l- 
slona  on  administration  and  constitution- 
ality. 

Housr  RxsoLtmoN  19 

Memorializing  the  Oongress  of  the  Unite<:l 
States  to  establish  a  national  recreational 
area  on  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers 
as  propoee<l  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  US.  Forest  Service  and  to  declare 
the  Current  and  Eleven  Point  Rivers  nation- 
al streaxns  and  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  l&nd  without  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  eminent  domain. 

Whereas  there  exists.  In  the  Valleys  of 
the  Current  and  EUeven  Point  Rivers  In  Mis- 
souri, five  springs  of  tb«  first  magnitude  and 


many  hundreds  '>f  sm<\iU"r  springs  which 
provide  a  C"n.it.in'  supply  of  clear,  cold. 
sparkling  w.tter  for   these  nvrrs:    and 

Whereas  the  phenomenon  of  such  large 
volumes  of  clear,  cold  water  Lssuing  h.s 
springs  amid  rustic  and  picturesque  sur- 
roundings, make  places  nf  wonder  and  r.u-e 
naturaJ  beauty,  which  olTer  a  lure  and  in- 
spiratWin  t<>  tho.so  who  come  to  view  theae 
extraordinary  manifestations  of  nature,  ai^il 
to  plav,  rest.  <uid  to  refresh  themselves  in  .i 
peaoeiul  and  Inspiring  envir^ )nment.   and 

Whereas  theee  springs  m.ike  a  v;uiiatjl«' 
contribution  to  fl^hllfe  m  the.".'  streams  by 
providing  favorable  sites  f-r  tlsh  hatclier- 
les,  and  by  dlsch.irgmg  large  quantities  of 
crystal  clear  wa^er.  they  become  the  con- 
trolling ftiotor  f.ivorable  to  the  prf>paj.;at ion 
and  maintenance  cf  g:ime  rtsh  and  other 
aquatic  life  natur.U  to  both  stream.s.  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Mtssovirl  and  thi- 
L' -S  Fc^rest  Service  own  v;ist  acreage  ad- 
jacent Ui  these  streams  suitable  for  recrea- 
tional development  and  other  impr'ivcnient.s 
for  the   public   u-so.    and 

Whereas  the  Current  and  Eleven  l^4ii' 
Rivers  are  nationally  f.imous  fi>r  their  John 
Boat  float  fishing  trips  through  this  Ozark 
scenic   WMiiderianri     and 

Whereas  the  .Arkansas- White-Red  Ba.slns 
Interagency  committee,  reoogni/ing  the 
unique  natural  qualities  of  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Missouri,  and  their 
Importance  to  present  and  future  genera- 
tions recon\niended  that  appropriate  yt,il'' 
and  Federal  agencies  prep.ire  a  plan  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  natural  riu.vlities  ot 
this  regl<.n,  and 

Whereas  a  plan  wa^  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  c  -operation  with 
Missouri  State  agencies,  and  was  publl.shed 
by  the  Division  of  Resources  and  Develop- 
ment to  prer.erve  and  develop  the  Curren' 
and  Eleven  Point  River  country,  without  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
and 

Whereas  the  US  Forest  Service  has  Indi- 
cated a  similar  interest  In  the  preservation 
and  devel'  pment  of  lands  adjacent  to  these 
streams  by  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
national  forest  recreation  .irea  In  a  national 
recreation  pi  in  prepared  and  adopted  In 
itf  16    Now.  tlierefore.  be  It 

R''soUed.  That  the  Mi.ssourl  House  if 
Representatives,  In  Its  7oth  tVeneral  As- 
sembly, request  of  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  tJiat  It  establish  a  national 
r?creatUjn  area  along  the  Current  and 
Eleven  Point  Rivers  of  Mi.s.sourl,  and  that  It 
declare  the  Curr«'nt  a:.d  Eleven  I'olnt  Rivers 
as  national  streams,   and  be  It  further 

R'-iolied.  Th.it  this  .us,sembly  request  that 
the  Congress  enact  the  necessary  legislation 
providing  for  the  purchase  or.d  devel  ipment 
of  tlie  national  reereatlon  area  as  !i>-reiofore 
described,  le.st  the  gre.it  sceni'-  and  reorea- 
tlon.il  values  of  the  Cu.'rent  .md  Eleven  Point 
Rivers'  in  Mlss.jurl.  be  lost  forever  to  pubhc 
use  by  manmade  encroachments,  and  be  It 
further 

ResoU'd.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
be  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  U  .S  Senate,  to  tlie 
Spe.iker  of  the  U  S  House  nf  Ft'-presentatlves. 
and  to  tl-.e  Missouri  Members  of  the  Hous.- 
and  Senate 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mi.^.souri.  Mr.  Pmsi- 
dcnt,  I  am  happy  to  Jimi  uiih  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  ii^lroducint,'  a 
bill  to  establish  th<?  Ozark  River  National 
Monument  in  southern  Missouri. 

As  Senator  Symington  has  said,  the 
Ozark  River  National  Monument  would 
be  comprised  of  not  more  than  113.000 
acres  alon?  the  190  miles  of  Current. 
Eleven  Point  and  Jack's  Fork  Rivers  In 
Carter.  Dent.  Howell.  Oregon.  Ripley. 
Shannon,  and  Texas  Counties. 


I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that 
IG  percent  of  the  land  In  the  propo.sed 
Ozark  River  National  Monument  Is  now 
publicly  owned,  with  the  administration 
divided  between  the  Mi.s.sourl  Conser\'a- 
tlori  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  The  remainder  is  privately 
ownetl 

In  addition  to  preserving'  the  natural 
state  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
tions of  our  country,  the  establishment 
of  the  monumi  lit  will  play  a  big  part 
in  the  economy  of  the  Ozark  River  area. 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  esti- 
mated that  williin  5  years  of  tlie  estab- 
net  increa.se  of  $8,700,000  and  the  annual 
tourist  e\p<Muiitures  in  the  area  would 
inrrt'a.se  by  $5'j  million  During  the 
same  5-vear  period,  the  Park  Service 
estimated  that  a.s.sessid  valuation  on 
local  ta\  rolls  in  ihc  area  would  show  a 
net  increase  of  $8,700,000  and  the  annual 
tax  return  would  increa.se  by  S300.000. 

Hut  instead  of  talking  in  figures,  let 
me  emphasize  the  scenic  value  of  the 
Orark  River  section  This  section  of 
\fis.souri  is  one  of  the  great  natural 
.^cenic  and  recreation  assets  of  our  Na- 
tion E.stablishment  of  a  national 
monument  will  a.s.sure  its  preservation 
and  development  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  Americans 


PROPOSED  ANTICRIME 
LEGISLATION 

Mr  KE.\TING.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  too  many  legislative 
gaps  In  our  efforts  to  mount  a  concerted 
cfTensive  against  organized  crime.  De- 
spite repeated  pleas  and  overwhelming 
e\idence  of  need.  Congre.ss  lias  failed  to 
respond  to  the  necessity  of  modernizing 
our  anticiime  laws  No  serious  domestic 
problem  has  been  neglected  more  than 
the  constantly  increasing  menace  of 
crime. 

Since  this  session  began  I  have  in- 
tr(xiuce<l  a  number  of  bills  designed  to 
cl(xse  this  Federal  law  enforcement  gap. 
The  most  important  of  the.se  bills  is  one 
to  punish  the  use  of  Interstate  commerce 
in  furtherance  of  organized  crime.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  asked  for 
its  comments  on  Uiis  and  some  of  the 
other  mea.sures  I  have  proposed. 

Today  I  want  to  introduce  a  number 
of  other  bills  to  deal  with  specific  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  our  efforts  to  combat  the  under- 
world 

First  Tlie  first  of  these  Is  a  general 
immunity  statute  permitting  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  the  approval  of  a  court 
to  compel  the  production  of  incriminat- 
ing evidence  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
of   immunity   from   prosecution. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3486' c>  of  title  18.  the  Attorney 
General  can  only  obtain  immunity  for 
witnesses  in  cases  involving  the  national 
security.  My  proposal  would  broaden 
the  provLsions  of  the  present  law  so  that 
in  any  ca.se  or  proceeding  before  a  grand 
Jury  or  court  of  the  United  States  the 
U  S  attorney  on  approval  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  apply  for  an  order  to 
compel  a  witness  to  testify.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  granting  a 
witness  immunity  from  prosecution  after 


giving  the  compelled  testimony  would  be 
applicable  to  the  broadened  scope  of  my 
proposal. 

In  my  opinion,  this  additional  author- 
ity is  essential  if  we  are  to  successfully 
combat  all  of  the  nefarious  activities  of 
national  criminal  syndicates. 

Such  a  law  would  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  participants  at  the  infamous  Ap- 
alachln  meeting  held  in  my  State.  If 
the  U.S.  attorney  had  been  able  to  grant 
immunity  to  some  of  these  underworld 
lords,  there  might  have  been  a  different 
outcome  to  the  Apalachln  episode. 
There  are  many  other  cases  where  the 
grant  of  immunity  would  have  aided  in 
the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  rack- 
eteers and  kingfiins  of  the  criminal 
world. 

Two.  My  second  bill  would  permit  an 
appeal  by  the  Government  from  lower 
court  decisions  supprcssir^g  the  intro- 
duction of  evidence.  The  absence  of 
such  a  right  of  appeal  under  present 
court  rulings  has  enabled  many  defend- 
ants to  escape  a  trial  on  the  merits  of 
their  alleged  crimes.  The  disposition  of 
such  motions  is  almost  always  based  on 
a  question  of  law  before  the  defendant 
actually  is  placed  in  jeopardy.  Appel- 
late review  of  such  decisions  before  the 
defendant  is  permitted  to  go  scot  free 
strikes  me  as  entirely  reasonable. 

The  trial  of  cases  should  not  be  con- 
ducted as  a  game  of  wits.  If  the  defend- 
ants  constitutional  rights  have  been  vio- 
lated then  the  community  must  suffer  the 
corLsequences.  But  the  community  cer- 
tainly has  the  right  to  insist  that  such 
a  determination  be  made  by  a  court  of 
appeals  in  controversial  cases. 

Three.  My  third  bill  would  establish 
degrees  of  perju.T  under  the  Federal 
criminal  code  This  would  make  the 
perjury  law  applicable  to  all  cases  of 
false  swearing  in  courts  or  before  con- 
gressional committees.  I  believe  that 
perjury  should  be  more  severely  pun- 
ished when  the  fiilse  testimony  goes  to 
a  material  issue.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  absence  of  materiality  should 
relieve  a  witness  from  all  prosecution 
for  false  swearing.  This  bill  would  cure 
the  present  condition  by  continuing  the 
felony  provisions  for  giving  false  testt- 
mony  on  a  material  issue  by  adding  a 
misdemeanor  penalty  for  other  cases  <rf 
lying  before  duly  instituted  tribunals. 

No  person  who  lies  under  oath  should 
go  completely  unpunished.  Such  con- 
duct cannot  be  condoned  without  caus- 
ing serious  injury  to  the  integrity  and 
prestige  of  our  trial  and  hearing  proc- 
esse.«i  This  legislation  would  preclude 
such  challenges  to  lawful  inquiries. 

Fourth.  My  bill  would  broaden  the 
.scope  of  the  existing  Fugitive  Felon 
Law— title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1073 — by  making  it  applicable  to  all 
felonies. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  precluding 
Federal  assistance  in  any  case  of  flight 
across  State  lines.  This  ts  a  common- 
sense  expansion  of  a  cooperative  Federal- 
State  law  enforcement  activity  and  it 
would  be  very  useful  in  bringing  fugitives 
from  Justice  to  trial. 

Mr.  President,  these  measures  would 
greatly  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 


eral law  enforcement.  They  would  re- 
move unjustified  impediments  to  the 
fight  against  crime  without  in  any  way 
violating  constitutional  rights. 

A  concerted  drive  against  crime  in 
America  is  grievously  overdue.  There 
are  signs  that  our  official  agencies  are 
awakening  to  the  challenge.  Tlie  At- 
torney General  has  indicated  that  he  will 
recommend  new  crime  legislation  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  This  is  a  job  that  needs 
the  right  tools.  Congress  has  the  duty 
to  act,  and  to  act  promptly,  against  this 
daily  threat  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  public. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  bring  the  record  up 
to  date  in  a  new  full-scale  probe  against 
organized  crime.  Exposure  is  not 
enough,  however.  The  time  for  action 
is  upon  us,  and  we  must  not  close  our 
eyes  to  our  obligations. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  early  h(!arings 
on  my  proposals. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bills 
and  request  that  they  be  appropriately 
referred. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bills  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

8. 1S83.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatii^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  1073  of  title  18  erf 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUowB : 

"Whoever  moves  or  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  with  Intent  either  (1)  to 
avoid  prosecution,  or  custody  or  (;onflne- 
ment  after  conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the 
place  froin  which  he  flees,  for  a  crime,  or  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  crime,  punishable  by 
deatb  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding 
one  year  xinder  the  laws  of  the  place  from 
which  the  fugitive  flees,  or  (2)  to  avoid 
giving  testimony  in  any  criminal  jiroceed- 
tnga  in  such  place  In  which  the  commission 
of  an  offenae  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
a  penitentiary  is  charged,  shall  be  f -ned  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both." 

8. 1384.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3731  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  appeals  by  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  BepTe»entatives  of  the  United  iUates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8731  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  such  section  (relating  to  ap- 
peal by  the  United  States  from  the  district 
courts  to  a  court  of  appeals)  the  3'ollowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"From  a  decision  sustaining  a  motion  to 
Bupprees  evidence." 

S.  1385.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1621  of 
tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Codt;  to  pro- 
Tide  for  degrees  of  perjury  and  "or  other 
purpoeee. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  mates  of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  "I'hat  sec- 


tion   1621   of   title   18   of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whoever,  having  taken  an  onth  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal,  officer,  or  person, 
in  any  case  In  which  a  law  of  the  United 
States  authorizes  an  oath  to  be  adminis- 
tered, that  he  will  testify,  declare,  depose, 
or  certify  truly,  or  that  any  written  testi- 
mony, declaration,  deposition,  or  certificate 
by  him  subscribed.  Is  true,  willfully  and 
contrary  to  such  oath  states  or  subscribes 
any  material  matter  which  he  does  not  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  is  guilty  of  perjury  In  the 
first  degree,  and  shall  except  as  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  law.  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five   years,   or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  having  taken  an  oath  be- 
fore a  competent  tribunal,  officer,  or  person, 
in  any  case  in  which  a  law  of  the  United 
States  authorizes  an  oath  to  be  adminis- 
tered, that  he  will  testify,  declare,  depose, 
or  certify  truly,  or  that  any  written  testi- 
mony, declaration,  deposition,  or  certificate 
by  him  subscribed,  is  true,  willfully  and 
contrary  to  such  oath  states  or  subscribes 
any  matter  which  he  does  not  believe  to 
be  true,  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  second 
degree,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

S.  1386.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3486(c)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
3486(c)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  Jiiry  or  court 
of  the  United  States  Is  necessary  to  the  pub- 
lic Interes*.  he  upon  the  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General,  shall  make  application  to 
the  court  that  the  witness  shall  be  Instructed 
to  testify  or  produce  evidence  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  upon  order  of 
the  court  such  witness  shall  not  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  from  producing  books, 
papers,  or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture.  But  no  such  wit- 
ness shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  to  be  used  as  evidence  in 
any  criminal  proceeding  (except  prosecution 
described  in  subsection  (d)  hereof)  against 
him  in  any  court." 


THE  ON-SITE  PICKETING  ISSUE 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  published 
an  explanation  of  the  so-called  on-site 
picketing  issue. 

The  explanation  reads  as  follows: 
It  has  been  generally  recognized  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  requires  amendment  in 
those  areas  where  the  experience  of  the  last 
12  years  shows  need  for  Improvement.  The 
administration  of  the  act  in  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  has  disclosed  that 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  which 
were  drafted  with  the  facts  of  manufactur- 
ing and  similar  Industry  in  mind,  do  not  fit 
the  complex  pattern  of  the  building  and 
construction  industry. 

A  principal  defect  of  tlie  act  ia  the  Inequi- 
table restriction  of  the  economic  activity  of 
building  and  construction  unions  at  the  site 
of   building   and   construction    jobs.      There 
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Is  a  solid  legislative  history  dating  back  to 
1954  supporting  proposals  to  correct  this 
Uijustlce  by  reversing  the  rule  laid  down 
In  the  case  of  Denver  Building  and  Con- 
structwn  Tradea  Council  (341  US    675  i 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Labor- 
Mana^ement  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959  In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
reported  the  proposal  favorably  The  con- 
ference committee  discussed  fully  the  merits 
or  the  reversal  of  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
rule  but  did  not  Include  the  proposal  In 
the  conference  report  only  because  a  proce- 
dural point  of  order  was  raised  under  the 
House  rules  This  omission  from  the  con- 
fereni-e  rep*jrt  was  accompanied  by  a  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the  House 
that  S  2643  and  H.R.  9070  would  come  t<j  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  In  the  early 
part  of  1960  This  commitment  was  spread 
on  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record,  voliune  loo 
part  14    page  17901,  by  Senator  Kennedy 

The   Justihcation   for    this   legislative    pro- 
posal   can    be   described   simply   and    briefly 
The    employees   of   a  factory    can    engagf-    in 
peaceful  piclceting  In  a  labor  dispute      Con- 
struction  Workers  are  effectively  denied  this 
b.\slc    freedom    because   of   a   technicality    In 
the  law  which  did  not  take  into  account  the 
special    f.icts    )f   the   building   and   construc- 
tion  industry       Section   8(b)  (4t    of    the   act 
forbids,   among  other  things,  concerted  eco- 
nomic  activity    by   a   union  where  an  object 
thereof  i.s     i  >rcing  or  requiring  any  einpUiyer 
to  cease  doing  business  with  any  other  per- 
son ■■     The   typical   Job   In   the  building   and 
construction     industry    Is    not    carried    for- 
ward by  a  s>n.<le  employer  with  different  de- 
partments for  ditTcrent  types  of  work      Tht-re 
are  numerous  contractors  on  the  single  Job- 
aite   performini;  the  different   type.s  of   work 
required  to  complete  the  building  or  project. 
Consequently      if     the     electricians'     union 
picke'.s  a  building  Jobslte  because  of   a  di.->- 
pute  with  the  electrical  contractor   and   the 
carpenters   employed   by   another   contractor 
concertedly  refuse  to  cross  the  picket  line,  it 
has  been  held,  m  the  Denver  Building  Trades 
case,  that  section  8(b)  (4)  Is  violated  because 
the  picketing  Is  said  to  have  as  an  object  the 
Inducement   of   the   contractors  on   the  J.>b- 
slte  to  cease  doing  business  with  each  other 
Yet    the   employees  In   the  electrical   depart- 
ment of  a  factory  can  picket  the  factory  si'e. 
even  though  the  carpenters  employed  in  an- 
other department  concert«dly  refuse  to  cross 
the  picket  line      Picketing  at  a  construction 
Jobslte  does  not  constitute  a  true  secondary 
boycot 

President  Eisenhower  first  recommended 
the  reversal  of  the  Denver  Building  Trade.s 
rule  in  his  message  of  January  11.  1954  The 
President  .stated 

The  true  secondary  boycott  t.s  indefen- 
sible and  mu.st  not  be  permitted  The  a(  • 
must  not.  however,  prohibit  legitlm.xte  con- 
certed activities  against  other  than  innocen' 
parties  I  reconimend  thafr  the  act  be  clari- 
fied by  making  It  explicit  that  concerted 
acti  ni  .igainst  .m  employer  on  a  con-stru'-'loi; 
project  who.  together  with  other  employr-; 
Is  engaged  m  work  on  the  site  of  the  project 
win  not  be  treated  as  a  secondary  boycott 

President  Elsenhower  repeated  ttus  r^-com- 
mendation  to  reverse  the  Denver  Building 
Trades  rule  In  his  message  of  January  23. 
1958  He  urged  the  Congress  to  remove  cer- 
tain ambiguities  and  inequities  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  Including  the  amendment  of 
"the  secondary  boycott  provisions  to  make 
It  clear  that  they  do  not  prevent  activity 
against  secondary  employers  enga({ed  In  work 
on  a  construction  project  with  the  primary 
employer  " 

A  similar  recommendation  was  made  In 
the  Presidential  message  of  January  28    1959 


Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  reaffirmed  the 
position  of  the  administration  in  support 
of  the  proposal  to  recommend  the  reversal 
of  the  Denver  Building  Trades  rule  In  hU 
telegram  of  August  31.  1959,  addressed  to 
President  Gray  of  the  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  department  and  in  the  Secrettiry's 
press  conference  of  January   14.   1960 

The  broad  lan>;ua£;e  of  sectDii  8tbH4i  Is 
not  consistent  with  the  economic  facts  of  the 
building  and  construction  Industry  The.se 
facts  have  been  described  In  Senate  Report 
No.  1211,  8:3d  ConKress.  Jd  sessi'jn  (1H54). 
as   follows 

•Where  tw(j  or  more  employers  are  engaged 
in   operations   on    the   site   of   a   single   con- 
struction    project      each     performing     some 
phase  of  the  work  necessary  for  the  cimple- 
tion  of  the  project,  be  It  a  buildtn*^  a  brUl>;p 
a  tunnel,  or  some  other  structure  It  cannot 
be  Justifiably  maintained  that  they  sUind  In 
a  strictly  neutral  relationship  t'l  each  other 
Rather,  despite  their  existence  as  legally  In- 
dependent   entities,    they    must    be    regarded 
realistically   as  partners   in   a   single  Joint  or 
common   enterprise   in   which   the   individual 
Interestji   nf   each    are    necessarily    dependent 
on  the  success  of  the  unrtertakin.;  as  a  whole 
In   such  a   situation   the  committee   believes 
that  a  labor  dispute  orUlnatlng  between  one 
of  these  employers  and  his  empkiyees  In  fact 
constitutes   a    dlspu'e    with    all    of    the    em- 
ployers just   as  If  all   were  copartners  In   the 
legal    sense   In   a  single   business   enterprise    ' 
The  above  report  of  Senato  Committee  on 
Labor   and   Public   Welfare,    which   was    filed 
by  Chairman  Alexander  Smith     if  New  Jer^.'v 
also  recommended  the  reversal  of  the  Deiner 
Building  Trades  rule 

There  have  been  a  number  of  hearings  be- 
fore Senate  and  HjUec  Lal>ir  Committees  on 
this  subject  The  representatives  of  the  ri 
million  building  tradesmen  In  the  TTnlted 
States  have  come  to  Washington  each  year 
to  {petition  the  CoiKress  for  relief  Their 
case  for  relief  has  been  presented  on  the 
merits  of  the  l.ssue  with  supporting  fac's  and 
reasons  The  quotations  set  forth  at>ov>> 
show  the  wide  measure  of  Rgreemcnt  thnt 
the  case  has  been  proved  It  is  re>pectrully 
urited  that  relief  sliould  no  iDnger  he  denied 
and  that  S  264J  and  H  R  907u  should  be 
eiidC  ted 

Because  no  action  was  taken  last  ycai 
on  this  matter,  despite  pledges  of  support 
from  both  pohtical  parties.  I  am  reintro- 
ducin«  the  on-site  picketint;  bill,  and  ask 
that  It  be  appropriately  it-ferred 

The  VlCfc]  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
b^   received   and   ap!)ror'' lately   referred 

The  bill  'S.  1387'  to  amend  section 
8'bi  '41  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  as  amended.  intrrKluced  by  Mr 
Morse  was  received,  read  twice  by  lUs 
title,  and  referred  to  ih-'  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OP  THEODORE  JAFFE.  AND 
EDWARD  D.  RE.  TO  BE  MEMBERS 
OF  FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLE- 
MENT COMMISSION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiT.  I  desire  to  k'lve  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
March  28.  1961.  at  10  30  am  .  in  room 
2300.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nominations  of  Theodore  JafTe,  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Edward  D  Re,  of  New  York, 
to  be  mtmber.s  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commi.ssion  of  the  United 
States 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons inttMested  m  the  hearings  may 
make  such  repie.sfntuliuns  as  may  be 
IH-i  tincnt 

The  subcommittt  e  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis-^issippi  I  Mr.  E.^stl.^nd).  as 
chairman,  the  ."^enalor  from  South  Car- 
olina I  Mr.  Johnston  1.  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska     Mr.  HriskaI. 


POSTHUMOI'S  AWARD  OF  MEDAL 
TO  DR  THOMAS  ANTHONY  IX)()- 
LEY  III— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS    OF    JOINT    RESOLUTTON 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  10.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Symington.  Pki.i.,  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, and  C.^RROlI.  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cospon-sors  of  the  joint  resolution 
'S.J.  Res.  64  I  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthu- 
mously a  medal  to  Dr  Thomas  Anthony 
Dooley  III,  introduced  by  Mr  Humphrey 
on  March  10.  1961. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  the 
follow  in«  nomina  lions  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  E  Ma.xAell.  of  West  Vir^^iiiia,  to 
be  II S  attorney,  northern  district  of 
Wfsi  Virginia,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Albrrl  M    Morgan. 

D  Jeff  Lance,  of  Mi.ssouri.  to  be  U  S 
attorney,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
soiiil.  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  William 
H    Webstor.  rosigned,  and 

F  Russell  Millin.  of  Missouri,  to  be  US 
attorney,  for  the  westein  district  of  Mis- 
souri, for  a  teim  of  4  years,  vice  Edward 
L   Seheufler 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
.ludiciary.  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
per.sons  interested  in  these  nominatioiis 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writinfi.  on 
or  before  Monday,  March  27,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerninR  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC  .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addres.ses.  editorials,  articles,  etc..  were 
ordi  red  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows; 

By  Mr    ROBERTSON: 

Brief  description  of  the  principal  dUplavs 
fif  the  numismatic  collection,  prepared  by 
Dr  V'l.idlmlr  Clam-Stefanelll,  curator  of 
nnmi.srnaMcfi  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


rary  Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1961.  House  biU  4806,  on 
Thursday.  March  16.  1961,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment,  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  Williams], 
changing  the  effective  date  for  the  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  tax  increase,  so  as  to 
apply  with  respect  to  wages  paid  in  the 
calendar  years  1961  and  1962.  Through 
inadvertence.  four  corresponding 
changes  were  omitted  in  the  draft  of  the 
amendment  sent  to  tne  desk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
further  amended  by  including  in  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments  those 
four  items,  so  as  to  make  the  bill  uniform 
and  consistent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — although  I  shall 
not  object — let  the  record  show  that 
members  of  the  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee are  in  complete  agreement  with 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  proposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  They  are 
merely  technical  changes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1961— TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Tempo- 


GEN.    CARLOS    ROMULO'S    BOOK    "I 
WALKED  WITH  HEROES" 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  reviews  of  the  book  en- 
UUed  T  Walked  With  Heroes."  written 
recently  by  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  United  States.  One  was 
written,  for  the  February  19  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  by  Adm.  Raymond  H. 
Spruance.  former  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Phillpptnes,  The 
second  was  written  for  the  New  Y<M-k 
Times  issue  of  the  same  day,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  chief  of  the  New 
York  Times  United  Nations  bureau;  and 
Uie  third  was  written  for  the  Washing- 
ton SUr,  by  Earl  H.  Voss. 

I  hope  very  much  that  many  persons 
m  the  United  States  will  read  this  re- 
markable book,  which  adds  a  great  deal 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Philippines,  and  at  the  same  time  is  an 
autobiography  of  General  Romulo.  The 
reviews  state  truly  that  it  is  difflcult  to 
single  out  for  special  notice  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  General  Romulo, 
for,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  says: 

As  college  professor,  newspaper  editor. 
soldier,  lecturer,  and  diplomat.  Carlo* 
Romulo  ha«  crammed  the  activity  of  a  dozen 
men  Into  hU  62  years. 

We  In  the  United  States  know  and 
admire  General  Romulo  for  many  rea- 
sons. We  know  him  as  an  able  Ambas- 
sador of  his  country  to  the  United 
States:  as  a  brave  soldier  in  World  War 
II,  when  he  served  as  aide  to  Gen. 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur;  and  when  he  was 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  1949,  the  world 
recognized  that  he  presided  over  the 
General  Assembly  with  great  fairness, 
with  firm  authority,  and  with  the  pur- 


pose— arising  from  his  work  in  the 
United  Nations,  dating  from  its  forma- 
tion— that  it  should  be  a  forum  for  all 
countries,  both  the  small  and  the  large, 
and  an  instrument  against  force  and  for 
steady  progress  toward  the  rule  of  law 
and  world  peace. 

General  Romulo  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  United  States  in  the  best  sense, 
working  for  better  relationships  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  our  country, 
and  yet  a  true  representative  of  ihe  in- 
terests of  his  own  country.  His  book 
should  cause  us  to  remember  that  al- 
though the  United  States  kept  its  prom- 
ise of  independence  for  the  Philippines, 
the  relationships  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  nevertheless  not  one  sided. 
The  early  days  of  our  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  are  not  happy  ones  in  our 
history;  but  no  record  of  valor,  of  loy- 
alty, of  devotion  to  freedom,  and  of 
true  friendship  for  the  United  States 
surpasses  that  of  the  people  of  the 
Philippines.  That  was  notably  true  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  in  which  General 
Romulo  served  with  great  bravery;  and 
It  has  been  manifeste<f  for  60  years. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  role  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  has  not  al- 
ways been  an  easy  one.  The  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  criticized  at 
times  by  its  Asian  neighbors  as  being 
too  close  a  friend  of  the  United  States; 
yet  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  has 
stood  with  us  against  aggression  and 
against  Communist  subversion.  But,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  same  time  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  and  its  people  have 
adhered  to  their  principles  and  their 
dignity,  in  their  fight  for  true  independ- 
ence, and  against  colonialism. 

In  that  demonstration  of  true  inde- 
pendence and  of  loyalty  to  freedom. 
General  Romulo  has  been  an  inspired 
leader  of  his  own  country  and  for  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  other  continents 
seeking  equality,  independence,  and  eco- 
nomic progress;  and  he  has  been  a  con- 
structive force  in  both  the  Ur.ited  Na- 
tions and  the  world. 

We  should  listen  a  great  deal  more 
to  Gen.  Carlos  Romulo  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines.  On  the  basis  of 
equality,  the  United  States  should  make 
even  greater  efforts  to  be  of  assistance 
to  a  true  friend,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  and  to  enlarge  the  under- 
standing, the  friendship,  and  the  asso- 
ciations which  have  characterized  our 
relationships  with  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky in  the  remarks  he  has  just  now 
made  about  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States,  Gen. 
Carlos  Romulo. 

I  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege — and 
it  was  a  privilege — of  serving  with  Am- 
bassador Romulo  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  the  only  member  of 
the  ambassadorial  corps  who  still  has  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate — a  right  which,  inciden- 
tally, he  has  never  used,  because  of  his 
recognition  of  the  position  he  occupies. 


He  is  an  outstanding  Philippine  pa- 
triot. He  has  a  great  love  of  his  own 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
great  friend  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  in  the  middle,  so  to  sp>eak,  who  can 
represent  his  own  country  so  capably  and 
so  well,  and  at  the  same  time  under- 
stands our  country,  for  which  he  has 
much  affection  and  love. 

I  have  read  all  of  Ambassador  Romulo's 
books.  I  think  they  will  and  they  can 
add  and  give  to  us  a  great  deal  of  solace 
and  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  sagacity. 
On  this  occasion  I  am  happy  to  join 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  expressing 
my  admiration  of  General  Romulo  and  in 
extending  my  felicitations  and  thanks  to 
him  for  the  great  work  he  has  done  dmr- 
ing  the  years  in  his  own  country  and  in 
the  United  Nations  and  in  representing 
Uie  Philippine  Republic  in  this  country. 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  desire  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  spoken 
about  General  Romulo.  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  years  ago,  and  for 
many  years  served  with  him  in  the 
United  Nations.  His  wife  and  he  are 
among  the  loveliest  persons  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  remember  speaking  with  him  in  re- 
lation to  his  service  in  the  Ptiilippines 
when  he  served  with  the  Americans.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  not  only 
can  use  his  own  language,  but  speaks 
fluently  the  English  tongue. 

He  is  a  mim  who  has  given  of  his  heart 
and  soul  in  the  interest  of  peace  in  the 
Orient.  He  is,  in  a  great  sense,  a  dedi- 
cated individual,  because  he  believes  that 
with  America  holding  the  line,  in  the 
East,  so  to  speak,  we  can  stop  the  third 
world  war  from  bursting  into  being. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing his  book,  but  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
has  told  me  about  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  done  us  a  great  service  today  in 
bringing  this  whole  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  brief  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing the  tributes  to  Ambassador  Carlos 
Romulo  made  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  personal  pleas- 
ure that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  outstanding  success  which 
has  greeted  the  recent  publication  of  "I 
Walked  With  Heroes,"  a  work  written  by 
one  of  the  acknowledged  great  men  of 
our  time.  Ambassador  Carlos  Romulo. 
To  millions  of  Americans  Carlos  Romulo 
is  a  symbol  of  the  patriotism,  the  valor, 
and  the  friendship  of  our  traditionrl 
and  esteemed  aUies.  the  nation  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines.  Above  and  be- 
yond this  role,  however.  Ambassador 
Romulo  is  one  of  the  preemment  pro- 
tagonists   of    human    freedom    on    the 
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broader  stage  of  the  entire  world  com- 
munity In  particular,  he  has  acted  to 
expose  the  menace  of  communism  and 
to  alert  the  free  world  to  the  urgent 
need  to  fight  the  creeping  attack  of  the 
Red  armies  of  infiltration  and  propa- 
ganda with  the  counterflre  of  positive 
action  in  defense  of  freedom.  The  new- 
book  he  has  written  is  entitled  'I 
Walked  With  Heroes."  Those  heroes 
may  well  say  in  return  that  they,  too 
walked  with  a  hero  when  Carlos  Romulo 
was  at  their  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
IFrom  the   Washington   Post,  Feb     19     19t?li 

The  Days  and  Tkaks  or  Romllo 
(I  Walked  With  Heroes,"  by  Gen    CarU«  P 
Romuli).    reviewed   by    Raymond    A    Spru- 
ance) 

This  is  General  Romulo  s  most  recen',  t>j.,'k 
and  hi-s  autobk>graphy.  It  Is  easy  to  read 
and    interesting;    from   cover   to   cover 

Romulo  was  born  In  January  1901  m  a 
small  town  in  Tarlac  Province,  north  ■>! 
Manila,  of  an  excellent  but  not  wealthy  fam- 
ily. His  birth  coincided  with  the  endm.,' 
of  the  SpanUh-Amerlcan  War  and  our  ei.'ry 
Into  the  Philippines. 

This  perkKl  saw  the  beglnnlr.^'  of  mr\ny 
changes  In  the  Philippines,  among  which 
may  be  numbered  the  decline  in  the  u.se  of 
Spanish  by  the  educated  elite  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  English  for  all  throukjh 
the  newly  established  public  sch<x.il  sy.steni 
Since  the  young  Romulo  was  endowed 
with  eneri^y.  ambition,  a  phenomenal  mem- 
ory, and  a  great  talent  for  language  spoken 
and  written,  he  early  added  a  mastery  of 
English  to  his  Spanish  This  led  to  a  ca- 
reer m  Journalism,  which  started  in  hi.'; 
te>ens  while  he  was  attending  collet^e  In  Ma- 
nila, expanded  later  to  editorships  t)f  new.s- 
papers  and  bnjught  him  Into  politics  tvs  i 
devoted    follower   of  Quezon. 

In  his  autobiography.  Romulu  discusses  .it 
some  length  the  question  which  is  variously 
known  as  Imperialism  or  colonialism  a  very 
live  topic  In  the  world  today.  In  his  work 
with  the  United  Nations,  he  argued  long 
and  hard  for  the  use  of  Independence  In- 
stead of  self-government  In  the  Charter  In 
the  end,  t)oth  terms  were  used 

There  are  so  many  things  of  in**rest  in 
a  life  as  full  of  activity  and  achievements 
as  General  Romulo's  that  It  Is  difficult  In 
a  brief  review  of  his  autobiography  to  sini?le 
them  out  For  example,  his  life  m  New  York 
as  a  student  at  Columbia  University  his 
courtship  and  marriage  In  the  Philippines, 
conducted  under  the  old  Spanish  coiuen- 
tions,  his  part  In  World  War  II.  starting 
with  Bataan  and  Corregldor,  then  evacu.i- 
tlon.  and  finally  return  with  General  M.ic- 
Arthur  to  Leyte.  the  parts  played  .it  varl'us 
times  m  Philippine  public  life  and  pcjilti's. 
and    In    Washington. 

His  career  Is  a  fine  example  of  wh.a  ei'.er.jy. 
character,  and  ability  can  do  for  a  man  who 
Is  given  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  use 
his  natural   talents. 

I  From    the   New  York  Times,  Feb     19.   1961  | 
A  Diplomat's  Own  Story 

(I  Walked  With  Heroes."  by  Gen  Cark*  p 
Romulo,  reviewed  by  Thom.^s  J  H.inUl- 
ton  1 

As  college  professor,  newspaper  editor  sol- 
dier, lecturer,  and  diplomat,  Carlos  Romvilo 
has  crammed  the  activities  of  a  dozen  men 
Into  his  62  years.  Before  reaching  his  31st 
birthday  he  was  made  editor-ln-chlef  of  the 
must  important  newspaper  group  In  .VLinll.i, 


and  for  good  measure  was  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  and  a  regent  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Manila 

General  Romiilo  became  known  to  millions 
of  Americans  during  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II,  when  he  crossed  the  country  m.my 
times  over  to  tell  'he  story  of  Corregldor  and 
Bataan.  where  he  was  MacArthur's  aid 

At  the  United  Nations  another  career 
opened  up.  and  his  great  services  to  the  or- 
ganization were  recognized  In  1949.  when 
he  was  elected  Presider:t  of  the  General  As- 
semblv  The  prominent  role  that  the  Phil- 
ippines then  played  in  the  ■  rt;anlzatlon  was 
,1  direct  result  of  General  Romulo  and  In 
particular  his  limiMe.««  vigor  In  advancing 
the  cause  of  peace 

For  the  time  being.  General  Romulo  Is 
comp.iratively  Idle,  and  the  only  Jotj  he  now 
has  is  that  of  Ambassador  to  Washington 
There  he  Is  in  ch.ixge  of  negotiations  over 
unsettled  war  claims.  American  bases  In  the 
Philippines,  and  other  problems  that  are 
enough  for  at  least  two  men  But  they  have 
left  him  the  time  and  energy  to  wnto  this 
engrossing    autobiogr.iphy 

General  Romulo  hits  some  good  stories  to 
'*-ll  about  the  United  Nations,  for  Instance, 
the  time  when  Andrei  Y  Vishlnsky  de- 
nounced '  this  small  man  Romulo  with  the 
b.g  vice  who  spreads  noise  wherever  he 
ij>>e3  •  •  *  who  represents  an  itisignlhcant 
country  like  the  Philippines  and  dares  to 
afack  Russia  ■  The  small  man'  replied 
wltti  the   story  of   David   and   OoU.ith 

The  author  continued  to  hunt  f^r  the 
glimmer  of  humanity"  in  the  Russian  dele- 
fcrat^<;,  and  he  found  It  In  Vishlnsky.  wh>>  was 
a  difTerent  sort  from  the  monolithic 
Gromvko  When  General  Romulo  took 
Vishlnsky  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  it  de- 
veloped that  Vlshiii.sky.  who  happened  Ui  be 
a  vKjllnlst  himsfl:.  knew,  every  aria  m  '  L.i 
Bolierne   ' 

A  diplomats  discretion  prevents  General 
Romulo  from  going  very  deeply  Into  the 
celebrated  events  at  the  United  Nations  In 
which  he  played  a  leading  part  However. 
the  autobiography  tells  an  equally  signifi- 
cant story,  of  the  Philippines'  fight  for  in- 
dependence and  the  circumstances  that  led 
the  author  to  devote  his  career  to  advancing 
mutual  under.standmg  between  his  native 
country  and  the  United  States 

General  Romulo  was  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  small  town  of  Camlllng  in  Luzon, 
which  In  those  days  lacked  a  bathtub  or  a 
telephone  or  a  piece  of  machinery  His 
father  f(jught  under  Aguinaldo  against  the 
United  states  after  Dewey  s  victory  had 
wiped  ov;t  Spanish  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines But  after  the  suppression  of  the  na- 
tMnalisl  movement  the  Romulo  f.^mlly  was 
won  over  by  the  schools  and  other  improve- 
ments carried  out  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  promise  of  independence,  which  was 
made  good  In  1946 

Looking  back  over  his  busy  career.  General 
Romulo  writes  th.it  the  driving  force  of  his 
life  was  the  determination  "to  prove  I  was 
capable  not  In  spite  of  having  been  born  a 
Filipino  but  because  I  was  a  Filipino  "  He 
felt  that  it  was  up  to  his  generation  to 
demonstrate  that  everything  the  Americans 
were  doing  for  the  Filipinos,  and  what  they 
were  doing  for  their  own  self-development, 
was  worthwhile 

In  pursuit  or  this  ^oal  General  Romulo  has 
rendered  valuable  service  to  both  countries. 
He  has  hIio  he.v.ed  Interpret  the  United 
States  to  other  Asian  countries,  and  vice 
versa  N«Jt  that  he  Is  an  uncritical  admirer 
of  the  United  Sta'es  On  the  contrary,  he 
deplores  the  lack  of  kno'* ledge  In  this  coun- 
try of  the  Philippines,  and  he  .'eels  that  race 
prejudice  is  our  AihlUes  heel 

General  Romulo's  own  c.weer  however  has 
done  nnuch  to  counteract  uch  feelings  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  long  continue  as 
the  able  rep)resentati\e  of  the  Philippines 
111  Washlngt^'ii 


GrNtKAi.  RoMrix>'s  Lin  Is  Plea  ro» 
Philippi.n'es 


I  I  Walked  With  Heroes."  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  Otn  Carlos  P  Romulo,  reviewed 
by  Eiirl  H   Voes  i 

Carlos  P  Romulo  Is  one  of  those  noble 
men  wh<j  enrich  their  environment  Wash- 
ington has  profited  from  his  long,  active 
residence  here,  and  his  contributions  U) 
World  diplomacy 

His  autobiography  Is  a  masterpiece  of 
charm,  pathos,  bitterness,  and  fierce  Fili- 
pino pride  Of  his  early  years  as  a  sky- 
rocketing student,  reporter,  playwright, 
adolescent,  lover,  he  writes  with  great 
charm  Of  his  tempestuous  second  and  third 
det'adc.s  In  Manila  Journalism  he  writes  with 
l..itli'>s  and  understandable  pride  Of  Amer- 
1' .I's  nr\  >r-<iuitc-su('pr>-.'^sed  racism.  he 
spe.iko  with  sorrow  ,ind  hiuerness 

or  his  self-s..criflce  of  w-rkliig  with  Fili- 
pino Interests  m  W.ish;ngtf)n,  a  devotion 
which  he  believes  cost  him  the  presidency 
of  his  nation,  and  of  his  subsequent  election 
as  President  of  the  United  Nations  Gener.U 
Assembly  i  President  of  th.e  world  i  In- 
writes  with  pa.ssion  and  prule 

OtR    PROMISES 

The  scars  Irom  his  jxjstwar  bouts  with 
congre>isloiial  appropriations  conui"iltt**es  are 
bared  for  uU  to  see  .Ambassad<  r  Romulo 
believes  the  United  States  welshed  on  Its 
I)romlses  to  help  the  Philippines,  recover  from 
the  Japanese  wi\r  He  canma  accept  our 
willingness  to  take  Manila  for  granted  while 
Tokyo  and  New  Delhi  are  courted  with  lavish 
Hid 

Americans'  occasional  expressions  of  race 
prejudice  against  the  Filipinos  enrage  him 
I  h.ivc  another  brief  memory,"  he  writes,  of 
a  battlefield  un  BaUian  among  the  dead  and 
dying  of  hearing  an  Auu-ruan  stretcher 
bearer  call  to  anotlier,  who  was  about  to  give 
aid  to  a  wounded  Filipino:  "Hey.  take  this 
one  flrst,  he's  white  ■  •  •  •  the  thoughtless 
words  were  sixiken  under  stress,  but  I  re- 
member the  hurt  m  them  and  the  l.)ok  on 
the  face  of  the  wounded  soldier  who  was  left 
vi\  the  ground    " 

miEND    or    UNITED    STATES 

In  spife  of  all  the*e  otTensee  however  Gen- 
eral Romulo.  who  stood  with  General  Mac- 
Arthvir  In  Corregldor,  marshalfd  .American 
support  for  the  Philippines  In  this  country 
In  war  and  peace,  and  rose  to  the  heights  of 
world  diplomacy  In  the  United  Nations,  re- 
mained a  passionate  friend  of  the  United 
States  who  aches  for  us  to  be  faithful  to 
Ideals  and  U)  submerge  our  baser  in.stlncts 

He  writes  of  an  Intention  stxjn  lo  leave 
public  sf-rvlce  but  disclaims  any  desire  to 
retire  After  six  decades  of  acn on-p.uked 
living  he  could  not  If  he  tried 


IJVUNCHING  OF  FRONTIER   I 

Mr.  BRIDGES  Mr.  President,  at  a 
period  in  our  history  when  missiles  and 
rockft-s  are  commonplace,  a  very  signifi- 
cant launching  has  taken  place  with 
nary  a  whisper  of  recoKnition. 

This  vehicle  left  the  pad  a  few  days 
ayo  with  greater  thrust  than  we  have 
ever  wilne.ssed  t>efore,  and  I  understand 
that,  once  aloft,  its  capabilities  are  lim- 
itless. 

We  have  .seen  the  launching  of  Fron- 
tier I  And  it  was  unique  in  the  annals 
of  missiles  and  rocketry. 

The  launching  pad  was  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  blockhouse 
which  contained  the  controls  and  but- 
tons was  located  16  city  blocks  away  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

The  Frontier  I  is  a  three-sta«e.  solid- 
fuel  missile  with  countless  booster  rock- 


ets which  can  be  fired  on  command  at 
any  given  moment. 

The  first-stage  rocket  took  the  form 
of  a  feed  grains  bill  which  will  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  further  subsidize 
the  farmers  of  the  Midwest. 

Then  the  second-stage  rocket  took  over 
with  the  passage  of  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  which  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  the  so-called 
depressed  areas  of  West  Virginia,  IIU- 
nois.  and  several  other  States. 

Finally,  the  third-stage  thrust  which 
placed  Frontier  I  Into  orbit  was  supplied 
by  an  unemployment  compensation  ex- 
tension bill  which  will  allow  the  Federal 
Government  to  subsidize  such  States  as 
Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
and  others. 

Now  that  Frontier  I  is  in  orbit,  adjust- 
ing to  the  usual  problems  of  weightless- 
ness and  going  around  in  circles.  It  can 
expect  periodic  jolts  from  any  one  of 
many  booster  rockets  labeled  "minimum 
wage,"  'urban  renewal,"  "medical  care 
for  the  aged."  "public  housing,"  and  so 

on  ^.    ^. 

At  this  point.  I  might  add  parentheti- 
cally that  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  .some  explaining  to  do  when  asked  by 
his  constituents  why  the  Senate,  in  the 
space  of  1  week,  passed  three  bills  which 
will,  flrst.  raise  feed  grain  prices  for  our 
dairy  and  poultry  farmers;  second,  uti- 
lize Federal  revenues  to  place  other 
States  in  a  better  bargaining  position 
for  new  industry:  and  third,  take  some 
$3  million  of  New  Hampshire  tax  money 
and  arbitrarily  distribute  it  in  other 
areas. 

Of    course,    there    can    only    be    one 

answer. 

If  we  continue  in  tliis  direction  long 
enough,  we  may  drain  New  Hampshire's 
economy  so  much  that  the  Granite  State 
can  qualify  as  a  supercolossal.  A-1  de- 
luxe, chronically  distressed,  deficit-em- 
ployment area.  Then  all  the  citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  will  be  able  to  sit  back 
and  be  subsidized  while  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment turns  around  and  soaks  other 
States  for  our  support. 

At  first  this  theory  is  difficult  to  get 
accustomed  to.  But  all  one  has  t-D  do 
is  completely  reverse  his  traditional  ob- 
jectives. Instead  of  striving  to  get 
ahead,  one  must  try  to  get  behind  In 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  giveaways 
which  will  be  paid  for  by  individuals  and 
States  which  stubbornly  cling  to  the  old 
tlieories  of  sound  progress. 

But  I  should  return  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Frontier  I. 

I  merely  wish  to  touch  upon  two  more 
aspects  of  the  flight  of  this  spectacular 
vehicle. 

The  first  of  these  is  fuel.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  the  Frontier  I  Is 
powered  by  a  solid  propellant;  namely, 
great  amounts  of  cold  hard  cash.  But, 
where  this  fuel  was  once  very  reliable. 
it  has  shown  signs  of  marked  weakness 
of  late.  The  fact  is  that  swne  experts 
now  refuse  to  place  this  fuel  In  the  solid 
classification. 

The  one  remaining  problem  is  that  of 
reentry. 

What  happens  when  we  try  to  get  it 
back  down  to  earth?  I  am  afraid  the 
whole  business  will  crumble  like  so  much 
tinsel. 


In  the  meantime,  those  of  us  who  wish 
to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  our 
hands  out  of  our  neighbor's  pocket  will 
continue,  despite  repeated  defeats  in  the 
Congress,  to  exi-vess  the  feelings  of  the 
slim  minority  with  a  prayerful  hope  that 
our  efforts  will  t>ear  some  fruit. 

We  might  feel  terribly  lonely  at  times 
when  we  appeal  for  less  Federal  control 
and  more  confidence  in  the  American 
free-enterprise  system.  But  the  lone- 
liness cannot  be  as  severe  as  the  frustra- 
tion to  be  experienced  eventually  by 
those  aboard  Frontier  I  when  it  develops 
inevitable  malfunctions  and  starts  to 
floimder  in  outer  space  with  no  sign- 
posts to  point  the  way  back  to  earth. 

I  have  stated  the  situation  with  which 
we  are  confronted  in  the  section  in  which 
I  live,  and  the  questions  which  I  am 
being  asked  every  day.  For  that  rea- 
son. I  think  it  wise  that  the  people  of 
that  section,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  reflect  upon  the  ques- 
tions. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  B. 
CARROLL  REECE,  OF  TENNESSEE 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it 
becomes  my  sad  duty  to  announce  the 
untimeU'  passing  of  Representative  B. 
Carroll  Reece,  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Tennessee.  Represent- 
ative Reece  passed  away  yesterday  at 
the  naval  hospital,  in  Bethesda,  Md. 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  that  great 
American. 

Representative  Reece  served  in  the 
House,  beginning  in  1920.  for  more  than 
36  years,  with  only  two  short  inter- 
ruptions. 

Representative  Carroll  Reece  was  a 
man  of  great  courage.  In  the  defense 
of  his  country,  as  a  young  lieutenant,  he 
commanded  the  3d  Battalion  of  the  122d 
Infantry  Regiment  in  France.  He  was 
decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Purple  Heart,  and  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Palm  for  bravery. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  courage 
when  it  came  to  legislation  that  would 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  United 
States  and  on  issues  in  which  he  was 
interested.  In  matters  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  problems 
concerning  the  benefit  and  welfare  of 
Tennessee,  he  knew  no  political  sides, 
even  though,  as  we  all  know,  he  was  a 
partisan  Republican,  having  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  over  a  period  of 
more  than  20  years,  to  work  with  Mr. 
Reece  on  many  projects  for  the  welfare 
of  our  State;  and  on  all  occasions  our 
service  together  was  very  pleasant. 

Representative  Reece  had  a  host  of 
friends,  of  both  political  parties, 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  the 
district  he  served  in  Tennessee,  and  both 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 

In  1923.  Carroll  Reece  married  Louise 
Despart  Goff.  daughter  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Guy  P.  Goff.  We  all  know  of  the 
beautiful  and  delightful  companionship 
which  existed  between  Representative 
Reece  and  his  wife,  Louise. 


Representative  Reece  is  survived  by 
Mrs.  Reece  and  also  by  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Marthens  II. 

I  extend  to  them  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  my  sincere  and  deep 
sympathy. 

I  feel  that  the  Nation  has  lost  a  fine 
public  servant,  a  man  who  always  kept 
his  word,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  char- 
acter; and  we  in  Tennessee  have  lost 
one  of  our  very  best  and  distinguished 
citizens. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleague  in 
commenting  upon  the  passing  of  the  late 
Representative  B.  Carroll  Reece.  I 
join  with  him  also  in  extending  sym- 
pathy to  the  family. 

Carroll  Reece  contributed  an  unusual 
life  %iKi-a  career  of  distinguished  service 
which  was  patriotic,  able,  devoted  and 
dedicated,  both  with  respect  to  military 
matters  and  governmental  matters. 

As  my  senior  colleague  has  said, 
Carroll  Reece  had  a  distinguished  and 
heroic  military  record.  I  believe  he  was 
one  of  the  most  decorated  men  of  World 
War  I. 

Over  a  span  of  years  he  brought  to  the 
Congress  education,  enlightenment,  and 
astuteness  given  to  few  men.  As  na- 
tional chairman  of  his  party  he  became  a 
national  leader.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
Congress  of  those  with  kindred  views. 

The  ruggedness  of  his  character  and 
the  integrity  which  weis  at  the  core  of 
Carroll  Reece  endeared  him  to  many, 
even  to  many  who.  upon  occasion,  dis- 
agreed w'ith  his  political  views. 

His  passing  is  a  matter  of  sadness  not 
only  to  those  of  us  who  have  served  with 
him  but  also  particularly  to  his  family 
and  to  his  host  of  friends.  In  east 
Tennessee  he  has  long  been  regarded 
as  an  institution  of  service. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  per- 
haps to  other  Senators. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  recognize  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  speak  on  the  subject  in  his  own  right. 
Ordinarily  a  resolution  is  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  be  recognized  can 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  from 
Tennessee  in  paying  tribute  to  a  very 
able  son  of  Tennessee  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Representative,  Carroll 
Reece.  who  passed  away  yesterday.  He 
was  a  great  public  servant.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who  served  in  the  Congress 
over  a  long  span  of  years. 

I  am  now  serving  my  25th  year  in  the 
Senate .  Carroll  Reece  was  one  of  those 
who  were  in  the  Congress  when  I  came, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met  in 
the  Congress. 

I  personally  feel  the  loss,  and  I  know 
what  a  great  loss  it  is  to  our  country 
and  to  his  native  State,  particularly  to 
eastern  Tennessee,  which  he  has  repre- 
sented so  ably  and  so  well.  -.^ 
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I  Join  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  in 
paying  tribute,  mod  I  express  my 
sympathy  to  his  bereared  widow  and  his 
daughter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Tennessee  in 
expressing  to  the  family  of  Carroll 
Rkzce  the  sympathy  of  the  rest  of  us 
for  the  great  loss  which  Tennessee  has 
suffered  in  the  death  of  this  outstanding 
American. 

CAiROLL  had  a  great  capacity  for 
friendship.  I  have  been  in  his  conj?res- 
sional  district  in  eastern  Tennessee  The 
dcvotlOTi  felt  by  the  people  for  him  wa.s 
quite  unusual.  It  was  something  which 
I  am  sure  will  remain  a  cherished  mem- 
ory for  his  family. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Car- 
roll in  the  House  of  Representative.s. 
FYtm  time  to  time  we  would  disagree 
with  respect  to  some  issue  before  the 
Hoiise.  but  he  was  one  with  whom  a  per- 
son could  disagree  and  stil  remain  a  firm 
and  fast  friend.  He  will  be  deeply 
missed  by  all  of  us  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  He  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  which  has  ser\-ed  well  his  district, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation.  Carroll 
Reece  has  built  a  monument  of  respect 
and  affection  in  the  hearts  of  all  whose 
lives  he  has  touched. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  vise 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  citizen 
who  has  passed  on  to  his  reward.  I  jom 
my  colleagues  from  Tennessee  and  other 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  and  ex- 
pressing sadness  at  the  passing  of  Car- 
roll Resce. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  six  terms 
with  Carroll  Reick.  He  and  I  were 
very  close  friends.  His  was  a  life  of  serv- 
ice to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation.  He 
rendered  outstanding  service  In  the  Re- 
publican Party.  All  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  worked  with  him  and  were 
closely  associated  with  him  for  many 
years.  His  service  was  exemplary  in  this 
field. 

I  believe  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  which  will  cause  us  to  re- 
member Carroll  Rkice  Is  the  fact  that. 
as  pre.sident  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Mo- 
morial  Foundation,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  building  of  a  memorial  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds. 

Hi  was  a  life  of  faithful  service  He 
was  interested  in  the  problems  of  his 
State  and  Interested  in  the  problem.s  of 
the  Nation.  The  State  of  Tennessee  .md 
our  Nation  will  miss  his  service. 

I  express  my  sympathy  to  Mrs  Reece 
and  other  members  of  his  family 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Car- 
roll Reece.  Congressman  for  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Tenne.ssee,  has 
saddened  all  of  us.  His  career,  stretch- 
ing nearly  50  years,  was  a  wonderful  one 
in  the  service  of  his  country  Born  on  a 
farm  in  eastern  Tennessee,  one  nf  a  L\r'-'.>' 
family,  he  became  a  great  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Tennessee  and  the 
United  States.  But  he  was  also  a  ?reat 
servant  of  his  country  and  his  State. 
Carroll  Reece  was  an  outstandint,'  lem.>- 
lator  and  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  years.  There  he  fought 
hard  for  his  principles,  because  he  w  as  a 
man  of  conviction. 


There  were  many  other  side.^  io  Cab- 
ROLL  Reece.  Around  him  was  an  aura 
of  heroism  as  an  infantr>'  officer  in  World 
War  I,  when  he  won  many  decorations 
of  our  country  and  other  countries  for 
gallantry  and  bravery,  and  sufTered  se- 
rious wound.s. 

Well  educated,  he  wa.s  a  man  of  intrl- 
lectual  quality  But.  with  all  of  his  ex- 
perience in  national  afTairs  he  never 
lost  the  warmth,  the  kmdiine.s.s,  ant!  the 
understandim::  which  caused  the  people 
of  Terme.ssee.  and  all  otherN  who  knew 
him.  to  hold  him  in  respect  and  afTection 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowwu*  Carroi  l 
Reecf  for  20  years.  I  shall  mi.vs  him  as 
a  friend.  I  know  that  thousands  in  Ken- 
tucky who  knew  him  will  feel  as  I  do 
that  we  have  \o^t  a  ^reat  and  true 
friend.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  e.xprcss- 
in:T  our  sadne.ss  today,  and  in  stndin'.; 
sympathy  to  Mrs  Reece.  to  his  daughter, 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  to 
his  many  friends 

Mr.    SCHOEPPEL.     Mr     President,    I 
ruse  to  join  in  the  statements  made   by 
the  distinguLshed  .senior  and  junior  Sen- 
ators  of    the    great    Commonwealth    of 
Tennessee  In  behalf  of  their  late  native 
Tennessean.    Carroll    Reece,    who    has 
passed    to    his    great    reward      Since    I 
have  been  in  the  United  Slates  .Senate.  I 
have  known  no  man  with  whom  1  have 
been  privilet^ed  to  serve  and  to  be  asso- 
ciated and  for  whom  I  have  liad  mere 
profound    respect   and  admiration  than 
Carroll    Reece      As    ha.s    been    pointed 
out.    he    was    a    distmgui.^hed    p.itriut. 
.soldier,  and.  above  all.  a  statesman  of 
rare  ability  and  qualification,  which  he 
demonstrated  in  so  many  ways,  not  only 
in  the  :xreat  State  of  T'-nnessee.  but  \ery 
far  beyond  its  txjrders.     It  was  my  privi- 
lege  to  sen'e  with  him  in  the  political 
area.     No  man  with  whom  I  have  ever 
seTved  m  tliat  respect  was  fairer  to  his 
adversaries  and  more  dedicated  in  .serv- 
ice  to   h'.s  cou.'itry.     Our   nreat   Nation 
and  the  State  of  Tenne.ssee  have  lost  one 
of    it.s    ^rreat    characters      I    share    with 
other    Senators    who    have    known    him 
the  sadne.ss  of  his  pas-sing.  and  I  wish  to 
to  extend  t.)  the  members  of  his  family 
our  deep  sympa'l'.y 


Here  IS 
honorable 
and    who 


E.ARI.  WARREN    CHIE?'  JUSTICE  OF 
THE  uniti:d  ST.*TES 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President.  yesU-r- 
day  the  Chi-'f  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Earl  Warren,  celebraU'd  liis  70th 
birthday,  unswervingly  dedicated  to  thf 
preservation  of  our  unique  American 
constitutional  system  ai;d  to  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  liberties  which  our 
fundamental  charter  guarantees  to  all 
Americans,  however  high  or  low  their 
stiition.  The  Chief  Ju.itice  has  brought 
to  the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  land 
what  the  Washington  Pot>t  accurately 
a.sses-ses  as  a  blt-nd  of  co:n:nonsf»nse. 
compassion,  and  ardor. 

Tlie  Chief  Justice  has  tern;ed  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  "interpreter  and  de- 
fender of  the  Conititution  * 

The  Washington  Stiir  states: 

If  'hri'Ugh  the  years  the  Court*  work,  l.s 
well  di>ne.  he  s-ild.  "the  home  Lif  e-.ery  Arin-r- 
Icaii  will  iilway-i  be  bis  ca* tie— -ever",  human 
life  will  have  dignity  arid  there  Will  forever 
be  one  law  for  all  men," 


a  public  servant  who  Is  able, 
thorough  and  painstaking, 
has  demonstrated  over  the 
y(>ars  an  innate  dignity  in  public  service 
that  he  has  rendered  to  the  American 
people  Americans  join  in  wishing  the 
Chief  Justice  many,  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
he  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  V<^  '  of  yesterday,  a  column 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday, 
and  a  column  from  the  Washington  Star 
also  of  yesterday 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

,Kruiu   the    W.iihli.gt.m   IVi.st.   M.ir     19.    IDOl) 
Hail   to  Tiit  Ciiiw 

When  Earl  Warien  quit  Uie  guvi'rnt.rhhip 
of  CuJiI'>ri»ia  in  1S63  to  becumc  Chief  Ju^liCc 
of  the  Uiiited  Stales,  he  left  behind  hun 
every  veitlge  of  political  partlsaiibhip  and 
political  ambiti.Mi  But  he  broTigl.t  with 
hi  in  ris  the  product  of  nearly  a  qu:u-ter  cen- 
iur>  of  r^'bu^t  participation  m  the  lively 
jx.litics  iif  his  St.ite,  an  intimate  knowletlge 
of  American  p«  Uticil  institutions  and  a 
rijientil  under.-^t.indlng  of  human  nature 
human  net'ds,  .Uid  'Me  p.aieriiS  of  hjman 
aUjU-itment 

He  >.ame  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  a  mo- 
ment when  It  had  pecTi'.l.ir  need  of  his  har- 
mi'iiizmg  skii;.<«  and  h:«  p<ilUK-Hl  «lsd<<m 
Dl".  Id«-<1  Interna'.l.  the  C'^urt  f  iced  one  nf  the 
mo.st  dr.im.atlc  decisions  In  It^  history  a 
rerog.ir.lon  that  cnnteiiipor.try  6»K:iologU.il 
aiul  psychological  liuilght^s  forbade  further 
reiuii..  e  I  n  the  hi. '.Kjn  ol  halt  a  century  th.il 
rai  1  tUy  .seKregatftl  public  schoils  can  be  said 
t-'  • 'ffer  cfiu.il  eUiK  atldH.il  tipjxrtunliy  The 
timp  hafl  come  when  the  Court  had  t<i  rule 
tliat  such  .seRrt-i^.i'i  'n  amount<-d  to  a  denial 
of  t.'ie  equal  protection  of  the  laws 

M.inlfestlv  the  deci.sinn  dem.indcd  a  major 
B.xl.11  readjustment  in  the  United  btaiet. 
Th.it  readjustment  w.is  fostered  by  tJie  'act 
th.it  the  Supreme  C.o\irt  w.ij  u;..ani;nous 
The  new  Chief  Justice  sptke  fur  the  Court  In 
an  opinion  as  slniple  and  r^imprehenslble  in 
linguat^e  as  It  wa.s  firm  nnd  resf'lute  In  mean- 
ing ."^urely  the  Courts  unanimity  wa«  a 
pn>duct,  at  leajt  in  paj-t.  of  hu  Judicial 
F'.a*t-,;ii.i!.s!iip.  .surely  hLs  leaderiihlp  has  had 
much  to  do  with  mainl.Uning  tliat  unanim- 
ity 

On  m.iiiy  oilier  matters  that  c«<me  befor.: 
It,  tlie  Court  Is  .sharp'y  divided-  oomf>ise<l 
a«  It  Is.  of  men  with  strong  convictions  The 
Chief  Justice  h'\s  alined  hlm.nelf  for  the 
most  [vu-t  with  thoce  of  his  colleug'ies  who 
think  that  the  Court  should  serve  as  an 
acMve  chamjiion  of  indlvUlu.U  liberty  against 
th»»  .s4>metimos  uverbe.irlng  jxrwer  of  the 
slate.  A  tough  and  vigorous  public  prose- 
cutor In  his  younger  ye  irs.  the  Chief  Ju.^tlce 
h.id  .ulways  recog-iizt-d  tliat  strict  adherence 
to  the  rules  of  fair  prnredure  Is  an  indls- 
pefjsahle  condition  of  a  free  8o<-lety.  His 
concern  for  individuals  retleti.s  not  senti- 
mentality but  a  con-.  Iciion  that  freedom  af- 
fords Ihe  key  alUce  to  public  welf.iri  and  to 
n.ill'.>n.ii  security 

T  Hl,iy  marks  Mr.  Chief  Justice  W.irrcn's 
70*h  birthday  We  congratulate  him  w. irmly 
r^n  the  >,'ca.sr  n  and  on  the  vigor  with  which 
he  t\rcn  the  n.'ieful  ye;irs  that  He  ahead  And 
we  oongmtuI.Lle  the  Coimtry  on  the  blend  of 
commonser.se,  compa.wlon  and  ardor  which 
he  brings  t<.  It.s  lilghct  ,'udlcUl  office. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar    19,   1961) 
()N     Vr.^ri.RycyTvs       Historic     Opinion     Ls 
Warren   Stamp 
( By  James  E.  Clayton  ) 
When  Chief  Justice  Earl  W.irren  was  chat- 
ting Uifonnally  with  a  group  of  newsmen  a 


few  weeks  ago.  someone  asked  him  what  one 
thing  he  has  done  for  which  he  would  like 
most  to  be  remembered. 

•Id  Just  like  to  be  remembered,  now  and 
liereafter.  as  having  done  the  best  1  could 
m  the  offices  I  have  held."  he  replied. 

It  1b  more  likely,  however,  that  In  Amer- 
ican history,  one  event  will  overshadow  the 
quality  of  all  that  Karl  Warren  did  In  his 
long  political  career  before  he  was  i^polnted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  all  else  that  he 
has  done  or  may  do  as  Chief  Justice. 

WROTE    DESEGRIGATION     DICI8ION 

That  event  came  on  May  17,  1954,  when  he 
announced  the  decision  of  the  Court  In  the 
school  desegregation  cases.  By  the  chance  of 
fate  that  the  school  cases  came  for  decision 
during  his  first  year  on  the  Court  and  that 
he  wrote  the  Court's  opinion,  Earl  Warren 
lias  gained  a  unique  place  in  American  his- 
tory. 

No  other  single  decision  of  the  Court  in 
this  century  has  so  aroused  the  Nation.  It 
IS  unlikely  that  the  Chief  Justice  will  again 
be  Involved  in  so  historic  a  decision  regard- 
less of  how  long  he  remains  on  the  Court. 

How  much  longer  he  will  be  there  Is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Today  Is 
Earl  Warren's  70th  birthday,  but  he  Is  still 
the  big.  hearty,  healthy  CaUfomlan  that 
newsmen  were  mentioning  as  a  likely  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  as  long  ago 
as  1942 

RETIREMENT  UNLIKELY 

When  a  reporter  asked  him  last  month  If 
he  had  thought  of  retiring,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice said,  "I  have  given  no  thought  to  re- 
tirement." and  he  shook  his  head  emphat- 
ically to  emphasize  what  he  had  said. 

This  June,  Justice  Warren  will  begin  his 
eighth  term  as  Chief  Justice.  Seven  of  the 
thirteen  other  men  who  have  been  Chief  Jus- 
tice served  longer  than  that.  All  of  them  left 
an  impress  on  history  of  one  kind  or  another; 
many  of  them  have  been  the  cent«r  of  vig- 
orous criticism 

At  the  moment,  the  Chief  Justice  Is  In  the 
middle  of  a  stream  of  violent  criticism. 
Stanch  segregationists  have  charged  that 
he.  and  the  other  members  of  the  Court,  are 
stooges  for  the  NAACP.  Some  rlghtwlng 
groups,  a  few  of  which  are  now  circulating 
petitions  headed  "To  Impeach  Earl  Warren," 
charge  that  he  is  a  Communist  sympathizer. 

The  complaint  of  the  segregationists  was 
set  off  by  his  opinion  In  the  school  cases,  an 
opinion  In  which  all  his  fellow  Justices 
Joined.  That  decision  held  that  separate 
school  systems  for  white  and  Negro  children 
denied  the  children  equal  protection  of  the 
law 

The  criticism  of  Warren  from  rlghtwlng 
groups  has  come  because  of  his  opinions  in 
three  cases  and  because  his  vote  Is  most  often 
cast  on  the  side  of  individual  liberty  when 
the  other  side  is  OoTernment  regulation. 

THXEE    OPINIONS    NETTLE 

The  three  opinions  which  have  been  sin- 
gled out  for  criticism,  however,  are  those  the 
Chief  Justice  delivered  for  the  Court  in  the 
Greene.  Nelson,  and  Watklns  cases. 

In  the  Greene  case,  the  Court  struck  down 
the  industrial  security  program  of  the 
Armed  Forces  as  being  unauthorized  by 
either  Congress  or  the  President,  but  the 
Chief  Justice's  opinion  went  beyond  that  to 
criticize  the  procedures  and  attitudes  of 
loyalty  investigators. 

In  the  Nelson  case  the  Court  said  that 
Congress  had  taken  over  the  field  of  prose- 
cuting Communists  for  sedition,  thus  out- 
lawing State  sedition  laws. 

In  the  Watklns  case  the  Court  upset  a  con- 
tempt of  Obngress  conviction  on  narrow 
grounds,  but  the  Chief  Justice  went  on  In  bis 
opinion  to  sharply  criticize  the  actlyltlss  and 
methods  of  the  House  Un-American  ActlTl- 
tles  Committee. 


SOKOLSKY    DEFENDS    HIM 

These  opinions  plus  his  general  attitude 
In  other  cases  have  brought  so  violent  an 
attack  from  the  far  right  that  George  E. 
Sokolsky,  a  coltunnlst  representing  a  deeply 
conservative  position,  has  spoken  out  on 
Warren's  behalf  several  times.  Sokolsky  dis- 
agrees with  many  of  Warren's  opinions,  but 
he  challenges  those  who  question  Warren's 
motives  and  Integrity. 

This  controversy,  however,  seems  to  affect 
the  Chief  Justice  not  at  all.  He  still  regu- 
larly walks  almost  3  miles  down  Connecticut 
Avenue  every  morning  on  his  way  to  work 
despite  threats  to  his  life  2  years  ago. 

AVOIDS    SOCIETY 

He  apparently  finds  the  cloistered  life  of 
the  Court  a  pleasant  change  after  28  years  in 
the  political  bustle  of  California.  He  avoids 
most  of  Washington's  social  life,  preferring 
to  spend  his  evenings  with  Mrs.  Warren  in 
their  apartment  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 

"I  fUid  you  either  have  to  stay  out  of 
social  activities  In  Washington  or  go  over 
your  head."  he  explains.  "I  Just  can't  do 
this  kind  of  work  and  be  out  a  number  of 
nights  a  week  at  social  affairs.  ' 

The  other  reason  he  avoids  them  is  the  em- 
barrassing questions  which  people  ask.  The 
Justices  will  not  talk  about  their  work.  "If 
you  went  to  all  these  affairs,  you'd  be  m 
trouble."  Warren  says.     "I  don't  go." 

He  did  take  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
augural, swearing  in  Mr.  Kennedy  as  Presi- 
dent and  staying  to  the  bitter  end  in  the 
reviewing  stand  as  the  long  parade  went  past 

He  said  he  was  "very  happy"  to  be  In  on 
the  change  In  administrations  bvit  that  he 
has  no  nostaglic  desire  to  return  to  politics. 
"After  I  had  been  Governor  of  California 
for  11  years,  I  was  ready  to  do  something 
else,"  lie  said. 

Before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Court  in 
1953,  the  Chief  Justice  had  been  Governor 
and  attorney  general  of  California,  a  dis- 
trict attorney  there  for  13  years,  a  candidate 
for  the  Republican  presidential  nomination 
In  1948  and  1952,  and  the  nominee  for  Vice 
President  In  1948.  That,  he  indicated,  was 
enough  politics  for  any  man. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Mar.  19.  1961) 

Chief  Justice  Warren  at  70:  A  Portrait  of 

A  Man  Who  EKjes  His  Best 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

The  silver-haired  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  celebrates  his  70th  birthday 
today. 

For  Earl  Warren,  self-made  son  of  a  Nor- 
wegian-born railway  car  inspector,  it  will  be 
a  day  like  any  other  Sunday — a  day  of  morn- 
ing rest,  afternoon  walk,  visiting  with 
friends,  an  early  bedtime. 

Other  men  might  think  of  70  as  a  turning 
point,  but  not  the  Chief  Justice.  He  says 
he  has  given  no  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  retiring  In  1963.  when  he  will  have  com- 
pleted 10  years  on  the  Supreme  Court  and 
be  eligible  for  retirement  at  full  pay. 

His  intention  to  stay  on  the  Job  wiU  be 
greeted  with  mixed  feelings.  In  the  years 
of  his  stewardship  as  Chief  Justice,  the 
Court  has  been  under  a  steady  barrage  of 
criticism.  Much  of  the  attack  b&s  been 
against  him  personally  since  he  wrote  the 
1954  school  desegregation  decision  and  sub- 
sequent controversial  opinions. 

Although  his  political  fortunes  thrived  In 
California  on  his  easy  ability  to  win  friends, 
In  Washington  he  has  scrupulously  avoided 
any  public  discussion  In  defense  of  the 
Court's  positions.  He  refuses  to  discuss 
Covirt  business  with  any  member  of  the 
press — ^not  because  he  wants  to  stand  aloof 
but  because  he  feels  he  couudn't  do  it  with- 
out Involving  the  Court  and  himself  in  dis- 
cussions which  wouldn't  help  the  Court. 


When  he  came  to  the  Court,  he  termed 
his  brand  of  liberalism  "progressive  conserv- 
atism." He  has  been  called  a  "Socialibt  " 
and  identified  with  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Court.  A  colleague,  shying  away  from  labels, 
said  the  Chief  Justice  approaches  his  work 
with  "basic  humanity"  and  a  deep  concern 
for  the  "predicament  of  human  beings." 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    THE    COURT 

He  staled  his  own  goals  in  his  farewell 
address  to  Californians  when  he  called  the 
Supreme  Court  the  "interpreter  and  the  de- 
fender of  the  Constitution."  If  through  the 
years  the  Court's  work  is  well  done,  he  said, 
"the  home  of  every  American  will  always  be 
his  castle — every  human  life  will  have  dig- 
nity and  there  will  forever  be  one  law  for 
all  men." 

To  achieve  his  goal  and  keep  the  Court  s 
business  running  smoothly,  he  works  long 
hours^but  not  as  long  as  he  did  when  lie 
was  three-time  Governor  of  California. 

"It's  a  hard  life  to  be  in  politics  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,"  he  commented  re- 
cently. "I  now  wonder  how  I  got  through 
some  of  those  years.  I'd  work  until  4:30  pm  . 
than  fly  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  night  meeting. 
I'd  get  home  at  3  a.m.  and  do  the  same  thing 
the  next  day." 

In  less  than  a  week,  his  whole  life  changed. 
President  Elsenhower  called  him  on  a  Tues- 
day night  and  asked  him  if  he  could  go  on 
the  bench  the  following  Monday  for  the 
opening  of  the  term.  He  worked  day  and 
night  but  he  reached  Washington  on  Sunday 
night  and  went  on  the  bench  Monday, 
October  5.   1953. 

ADJUSTING    TO    A    NEW    ROUTINE 

He  admits  he  found  it  difficult  at  first  to 
live  as  sedentary  a  life  as  he  now  faced.  His 
solution  was  exercise.  He  takes  some  pride 
in  the  fact  that  he  weighs  almost  exactly 
what  he  weighed  when  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton— currently  202  p>ounds  for  his  6-feet-l 
height. 

Here's  his  daily  routine: 

He  wakes  about  7  a.m.  He  always  sets  the 
alarm  but  usually  wakes  ahead  of  it.  He 
works  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  2  hours  be- 
fore breakfast — the  kind  of  work  he  can  do  in 
bed,   reading   and   studying. 

He  gets  up  a  little  before  9  a.m.  and  spends 
10  minutes  on  setting  up  and  stretching 
exercises.  Then,  he's  ready  for  a  light  break- 
fast. 

He  usually  walks  downtown  with  Justice 
Tom  Clark.  The  conversation  deals  gen- 
erally with  current  events  rather  than  Court 
business.  The  Justices  stride  down  Con- 
necticut Avenue  from  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  where  the  Chief  Justice  lives,  to  17th 
Street  and  Constitution  Avenue.  There,  the 
Warren  chauffeur  picks  them  up  and  drives 
them  on  to  the  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  usually  stays  at  the 
Coiu-t  until  6:15  p.m.,  finding  he  can  get 
home  in  15  minutes  at  that  time  ai:d  avoid 
traffic  Jams. 

He  and  Mrs.  Warren  have  dinner  in  their 
apartment  and  2  or  3  nights  a  week  look 
at  television.  Usually  he  gets  In  an- 
other hour  and  a  half  of  work  or  reading 
akin  to  his  work  before  going  to  bed  at  11 :30 
p.m. 

The  Chief  Justice  also  works  every  Sat- 
urday, going  over  correspondence,  reading 
reports  on  the  Judicial  Conference  and  dic- 
tating to  his  secretary. 

A    FOOTBALL    FAN,    TOO 

On  Saturday  afternoons,  he  takes  his  law 
clerks  to  lunch,  often  at  the  University  Club. 
If  there's  a  good  football  game  on  television, 
the  Chief  Justice  and  his  clerks  watch  It. 
He  is  a  devoted  fan  of  both  baseball  and 
football,  with  an  occasional  interest  In  bas- 
ketball. 

On  Sunday  mornings,  he  stays  In  bed  to 
read  the  newspapers  and  go  over  the  work 
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he  had  brought  home  for  weekend  study 
After  a  noon  breakfaat,  he  walks  for  a  couple 
of  hours  In  the  afternoon  and  vlalts  wirh 
friends. 

The  Warrens  go  out  very  little  socially 

"I  find  that  either  you  have  to  be  almost 
entirely  out  of  social  activities  In  Washin,:- 
ton  or  you  must  be  in  almost  over  your 
head."  the  Chief  Jiistice  explains  I  can't 
do  this  work  and  be  out  every  night  at  s<  cial 
affairs." 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  thorouKhlv  en- 
Joyed  the  Inaugural  festivities  and  his  role 
In   the  swearing  In  ceremonies. 

'A  change  In  administration  is  always  .m 
exciting  thing  for  the  American  pecplp  — 
certainly  It  Is  for  one  who  has  alway.s  been 
as  Interested  In  government  as  I  have  been 
throughout  my  life.  I  found  It  very  exciting 
and  I  was  very  happy  to  do  the  swearini;  In  " 

He  acknowledged  that  "no  one  could  have 
a  background  like  mine  without  occasicnaKy 
having  a  nostalgic  feeling  for  It,  especially 
when  exciting  things  are  happening  In  the 
country  and  In  the  world."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  emphasized  that  "I'm  not  one  whi> 
feels  I  m  missing  out  on  politics,  because  I 
had  a  great  many  years  of  it.  After  being 
Governor  of  California  for  11  years.  I  felt 
ready  to  do  something  else." 

DOES  SOME  "niAVILING 

The  Warrens  have  been  doing  a  lot  of 
traveling  In  the  past  few  years  and  the 
Chief  Justice  expects  to  be  out  of  the  coun- 
try part  of  this  summer  but  the  rest  of 
the  summer  he  will  spend  with  the  Warren 
children  and  10  grandchildren  in  Caliror- 
nla. 

"We  no  longer  can  have  them  move  to  us." 
the  Chief  Justice  explained.  "There  are  so 
many  Uttie  ones,  so  we  move  to  them." 

A  devoted  family  man,  the  Chief  Justice 
Is  keenly  Interested  in  young  people 

The  Chief  Justice  la  known  also  as  a  man 
of  humor  who  can  tell  a  Joke  on  himself  A 
colleague  recalled  this  bit  of  reminiscing: 
When  the  Chief  Justice  was  district  attorney 
he  came  to  Washington  to  argue  a  case  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  Before  he  got  back 
to  California,  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
retired.  His  friends  Udded  him  that  Justice 
Holmes  had  heard  him  argue  and  had  im- 
mediately given  up  and  retired. 

His  colleagues  at  the  Court  rate  him  a 
good  administrator.  He  is  credited  with 
building  up  the  Court's  police  force,  now  at 
30-man  strength,  and  inalstlng  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  force  go  through  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Training  School  or  the  FBI  Police 
Academy. 

EmClEKT    AND    FAm 

In  presiding  over  the  conferences  of  the 
Justices,  he  Is  considered  highly  efr.clent  but, 
fair  In  assuring  that  each  Justice  has  a  full 
opportunity  to  express  himself  even  though 
the  Justices  opinions  may  be  completely  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  Chief  Justice.  He  is 
described  as  thoroughly  objective  as  presid- 
ing officer  without  retreating  from  any  stf'^n^ 
views  he  may  entertain  himself  on  a  given 
Issue. 

As  spokesman  for  the  Court,  he  welcomes 
lawyers  gaining  admission  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  Although  he  has 
made  the  welcoming  speech  hundreds  of 
times,  he  still  has  the  ability  to  say  It  with 
meaning  and  warmth,  conveying  the  Impres- 
sion to  the  newly  admitted  lawyers  that  they 
are  being  personally  welcomed. 

On  the  bench,  whether  or  not  he  takes  part 
in  the  questioning,  he  always  makes  a  point 
of  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Court  to 
the  Court -appointed  attorneys  who  appear 
without  compensation  When  be  does  that, 
he  always  thanks  tb«  opposing  attorneys, 
too. 

This  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  Is 
gratefully  recalled  by  one  of  his  younger  col- 
leagues. The  Chief  Justice  had  his  secretary 
call  the  new  appointee  to  find  out  when  he 


w.is  mminf  to  Washington.  The  secret.iry 
explained  tnal  the  Chief  Justice  would  lilce 
to  send  hi?  car  and  chauffeur  to  meet  the 
new  Justice  .md  hl.s  family  The  offer  w.ia 
declined  with  thanks  because  the  train  was 
due  t4i  arrive  s.j  early  In  the  morning 

When  the  slet-py-eyed  family  tumbled  c  ff 
the  tr.iin  ;t  6  45  am  on  a  gray  October 
morr;lng.  Chief  Justice  Wai^en  was  there  to 
greet  the  newcomers  and  welcome  thoni  to 
W.i.shir.gton 

COWSIDFRATION    FOR    OTHr«3 

His  cnnsUlerarion  f^r  others  has  Imig  he>^n 
a  hallmark  if  his  personality  and  one  of  the 
secrets  if  his  long-time  political  success  His 
e.Tlclericy  :i.s  un  aclminlstrat->r  ;ilso  rt.itcs  back 
to  his  year:,  as  Crr)ver[uir  and,  before  th.it, 
attorney  general  of  his  State. 

But  Court  observers  h.^ve  found  some  of  his 
attitudes  px7z'.lr.g  In  view  of  his  pa.s'  E.ir:y 
In  his  cireer  In  public  life,  ho  attracted 
statewide  rf cognition  as  the  riickel-buillng 
district  attfrney   of  AlamedA    County 

None  of  his  convictions  during  13  yt^ars  as 
a  prosecutor  was  ever  reversed  on  appeil 
But  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  he  has 
often  Joiner!  such  liber.^l  C'i!>r^,^ues  ;is  Jus- 
tices Hugo  Black  and  WllM.am  Douglas  in 
voting  to  xip.set  convirt!on.<!  particularly  In 
search   and   seizure  ci^ses 

Was  this  a  m.\]<>r  psychf>l»gloal  trnr.^for- 
matlon  for  ai  ex-prosecutor  whoee  own  father 
w.is  a  murder  victim?  &'me  say  yes,  but  he 
once  nriade  »  statement  that  ci>uld  be  con- 
sldered  a  clie. 

"Although  I  fought  v!gorc)Usly  in  the  ca.^09 
I  pro6ecute<l."  he  once  commented.  "I  In- 
variably fe.t  nauseated  when  the  Jury 
brought  In    i  verdict   of   guilty   " 

IN  TilZ  X  ONf,  RVN 

How  will  hl.s  term  on  the  Court  be 
remembered  ' 

Opinions  c.lffer,  depeiuling  on  who  does  the 
talking  S<3  ne  observers  hiive  nutcd  an  In- 
crease m  Judicial  legislation  new  law  cre- 
ated by  Cou't  declsi'i:;s  Some  conunent  on 
an  appmrent  Incre.use  In  the  number  of  5- 
to-4  decisions,  the  bitter  conflicts  reflected 
In  dlssentin;:  opinions 

There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  whether 
the  Chief  Jiistlce  has  done  the  Influencir.g 
or  been  the  infivienred  one  Tliere  Is  con- 
siderable agtcenwnt  that  he  m.ust  have  done 
a  great  dea.  of  nrvral  persuasion  to  get  a 
unanimous  ceclslon  in  the  school  segregation 
cases 

He  knows  .low  he  wants  to  be  remembered 

"I'd  like  to  be  remembered,  now  and  here- 
after," he  Slid,  "as  having  done  the  best 
I  could  in  the  ofllces  I  have  held  " 


JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr  YOVNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  on  March  8,  1961,  I  had  in- 
serted in  the  Congre.s.sion^l  Record  an 
article  app-'arint^  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  one  from  Time  magazine  with 
reference  to  the  John  Birch  Society 
The  comm<nt.s  I  made  with  respect  to 
these  inser'ion.s  and  the  articles  thfm- 
selves  caused  wide.spread  interest  Some 
of  the  meniber.s  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety were  quite  irate  I  do  want  to 
make  one  apology  and  tiiat  is  for  refer- 
ring to  the  local  chapters  or  units,  or 
whatever  t  ley  call  them,  as  cells.  It 
was  my  understanding  at  the  time  that 
this  wa.s  a  term  used  by  this  secret  or 
semisecret  society  In  referring  to  their 
local  units  Apparently  this  is  not  the 
case.  This  Is  one  of  the  problems  one 
encounters  with  an  organization  operat- 
ing in  a  secret  manner  The  general 
public  is  not  supposed  to  know  who  is 
the  head  C'f  this  organization  In  each 
State,  the  head  of  each  chapter  or  unit. 


any  of  its  members,  or  how  they  operate. 
All  this  information,  I  understand.  Is 
available  to  prospective  members. 

It  is  generally  understood  in  my  State 
that  Mr.  J  Blaine  Miller,  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  major  oil  companies. 
Is  head  of  all  John  Birch  Society  units 
or  chapters  in  North  Dakota,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.=ient  to  have  inserted  as  a 
part  of  my  rema:k-s  a  letter  which  Mr. 
Milh-r  had  publi.vht'd  in  the  March  15, 
1061.  t.s.';ue  of  thf  Grand  Porks  Herald 
of  Grand  Poik.s.  N   Dak 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a..  fuUous: 

John  B:rch  Socirrr 

Bismarck  N  Dak  — The  John  Birch  Society 
In  North  Dakota  will  welcome  an  Investiga- 
tion by  Senator  Young  or  anyone  else.  We 
would  s\iggebt  that  this  investigation  be 
thorough  aiul  complete  and  that  the  re- 
sults be  m.ule  public  I  sincerely  hope  that 
every  luy.il  .Vinerloaa  will  Investigate  the 
John  Birch  S->  icty.  1"T  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly expand  our  membership  faster. 

The  purpose  of  the  John  Birch  Stxiiety, 
as  GiDi'lally  stated.  Is  to  promote  less  govern- 
ment, nu;re  responsibility  and  a  better  world. 
As  uiiofflcl.i.ly  st.ited  asid  discu.ssed  among 
our  members,  tiie  purjxjae  is  exactly  the 
same.     There  :s  no  n.ore 

Due  to  the  seriousness  and  Imminence  of 
the  threat  from  the  InternationtU  Commu- 
nist criminal  conspiracy,  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  is  spent  flghttng  anything  and  every- 
thing that  will  forward  the  Communist 
conqur.st  of  America  If  the  fact  that  an 
Incrcaalng  number  of  North  Dakotans  are 
be<Mnilng  dedicated  to  these  principles  Is  to 
bo  deplored,  as  sta'ed  by  Senator  YotJNC. 
then  God  help  us  .ill. 

J  Blaini  Millxk. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  noted  from  this  let- 
ter that  Mr.  Miller  states: 

The  J.  ihn  Birch  Society  In  North  Dakota 
will  welrr.me  an  Investigation  by  Senator 
YofNG  or  anyone  else.  We  would  suggest 
that  this  Investigation  be  thorough  and 
complete  and  that  tlie  results  be  made  pub- 
lic 

Mr  President,  I  may  say  in  reply  to 
Mr  Millers  challenge,  that  no  committee 
of  Congress,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  made 
an  investigation  of  this  society,  but  sev- 
eral new.spapcrs  have.  Two  of  the  most 
thorouf'h  Investigations  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  that  have  come  to  my 
attention  arc  those  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif  , — a  con- 
servative Republican  newspaper — and 
the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  published 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — a  reputable 
I>'mocrat  newspaper.  Mr.  President, 
I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editoriiil  appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  March  12,  followed  by  an 
editorial  from  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  for  February  28.  Follow- 
ing thus,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  investigations  by  these  respective 
newspapers  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
my    remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  13,  19(511 
Pkmii,  to  CoNsruvATivxa 

The  Times  published  last  week  a  heavily 
di.K.umented   ser.es  of  articles  which  defined 


the  nature  and  methods  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  in  the  words  of  its  absolute  master. 
The  quotations  from  Robert  Welch.  «md 
from  some  of  his  lieutenants,  nail  down  the 
treacherous  fallacy  that  an  honorable  or 
noble  objective  Justifies  any  means  to 
achieve  It. 

Our  feiu-  of  the  Joha  Birch  Society  is  based 
on  our  own  findings,  on  the  meUculously  re- 
searched articles  written  by  Gene  Blake.  In 
them  It  can  be  read,  ^/Ithin  quoUtion  marks, 
that  Communists  must  be  fought  with  their 
own  weapons,  smear  for  smear.  Even — and 
the  quotations  are  bi-utal — with  sedition. 

Every  conservative  must  adhere  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  society  as  It  Is  stated 
by  Robert  Welch:  "to  promote  less  govern- 
ment more  responsibility  and  a  better 
world  " 

Every  loyal  Amerlcin  must  agree  devoutly 
with  the  society's  immediate  intention  of 
"stopping  the  Communists  and  destroying 
their  conspiracy,  or  at  least  breaking  Its 
grip  on  our  Oovernraent  and  shattering  its 
power  within  the  United  States." 

And  every  Informed  American  must  agree 
with  the  society's  ^enet  that  the  United 
States  Is  actually  now  engaged  with  Soviet 
Russia  in  a  struggle  for  the  survival  of  our 
Bvstem. 

'  With  all  honorablo  Americans,  this  news- 
paper looks  with  d.Bgust  and  dread  upon 
the  godless  materialism  and  blood-soaked 
tyranny  of  the  Comiaunlst  conspiracy.  It  is 
because  of  our  peojJle's  disgust  and  dread 
that  the  Communlsi«  must  seek  their  ends 
by  secret  subversion,  by  seducing  ofllclals,  by 
discrediting  our  inst.tutions.  sowing  distrust 
among  us,  aggravating  union  and  racial  dis- 
putes, entering  without  conscience  Into  any 
course  that  will  servi  the  purpose  of  Moscow. 
Then  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  John  Birch  Society  who  abandons 
all  the  rules  by  which  he  has  lived  his  decent 
life,  and  adopts  instead  the  techniques  and 
the  rules  of  conspiracy  to  fight  Communists 
In  Communist  fashion? 

If  the  John  Blrchers  follow  the  program 
of  their  leader,  they  will  bring  our  Institu- 
tions into  question  exactly  as  the  Commu- 
nists try  to  do.  They  will  sow  distrust,  and 
aggravate  disputes,  and  they  will  weaken 
the  very  strong  case  for  conservatism. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  our  last  three 
Presidents.  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisen- 
hower, are  accused  either  of  being  Commu- 
nists or  Communist  dupes? 

'What  are  we  to  think  when  these  charges 
are  leveled  against  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  againat  his  brother  Allen  who 
heads  our  vital  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
against  the  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court? 

What  are  to  think  when  the  honor  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Republican  Party's  nominee  for 
President,  are  questioned? 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we  are  told 
that  our  Nation's  press  almost  without  ex- 
ception Is  Conununlst  infiltrated  and 
Inspired'' 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we  are  told 
that  our  churches  almost  without  exception 
are  corroded  with  active  agents  of  Moscow? 
What  Is  happening  to  us  when  all  loyal 
Americans  are  accused  of  being  Communist 
dupes  unless  they  subscribe  to  the  radical 
and  dictatorial  direction  of  one  self-chosen 
man? 

All  sincere  conservatives  must  ask  them- 
selves these  questions.  And  they  must  an- 
swer them. 

The  Times  believes  Implicitly  In  the  con- 
.'-ervatlvc  philosophy.  It  has  challenged  all 
tliese  men  and  most  of  these  Institutions  on 
the  soundness  of  one  or  more  issues.  But 
t!ie  Times  does  not  believe  that  the  argu- 
ment for  conservat-sm  can  be  won — and  we 
do  believe  it  can  t>e  won — by  smearing  as 
enemies  and  traitc>rs  those  with  whom  we 
sometimes  disagree. 
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Subversion,    whether    of    the    left    or    the 
right,  Is  still  subversion. 

Ons  Chandlkr, 
Publisher,  the  Times. 


[Prom    the    Santa    Barbara    (Calif.)    News- 
Press,  Peb.  26,   1961] 
An  Editorlal 


During  recent  weeks,  the  Ne-ws-Press  has 
sought  to  enlighten  its  readers  about  a  seml- 
secret  organization  called  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

We  believe  that  the  News-Press  has  per- 
formed a  public  service  by  bringing  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  society  to  the  attention  of 
the  community.  Hundreds  of  our  readers 
have  agreed.  But  a  newspaper  would  be  der- 
elict In  its  duty  If  it  did  not  express  its 
opinion  of  the  way  the  society  is  organized 
and  the  tactics  it  employs. 

First,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this: 
CJommunlsm  must  be  oppoECd  vigorously.  Its 
gains  throughout  vast  areas  of  the  world  are 
shocking.  Every  American  must  t)e  alert  lor 
Red  infiltration.  But  that  does  not  lead  log- 
ically to  the  conclusion  that  to  fight  com- 
munism at  home  we  must  throw  democratic 
principles  and  methods  into  the  ashcan  and 
adopt  the  techniques  of  the  Communists 
themselves,  as  the  John  Birch  leaders  would 
have  us  do. 

The  News-Press  condemns  the  destructive 
campaign  of  hate  and  vilification  that  the 
John  Birch  Society  U  waging  against  na- 
tional leaders  who  deserve  our  respect  and 
confidence. 

How  can  anyone  f:)now  a  leader  absurd 
enough  to  call  former  President  Elsenhower 
"a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy"?  Those  are  the  words 
of  the  national  leader  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  Robert  Welch,  In  a  manuscript  en- 
titled "The  Politician,"  of  which  photostatic 
copies  are  available. 

The  News-Press  condemns  the  dictatorial, 
undemocratic  structure  of  the  society. 

The  News-Press  condemns  the  tactics  that 
have  brought  anonymous  telephone  calls  of 
denunciation  to  Santa  Barbarans  in  recent 
weeks  from  members  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety or  their  sympathizers.  Among  victims 
of  such  cowardly  diatribes  have  been  edu- 
cational leaders,  including  faculty  members 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara,  and  even  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
The  News-Press  condemns  the  pressures 
on  wealthy  residents,  who  fear  and  abhor 
communism,  to  contribute  money  to  an  or- 
ganization whose  leader  has  said  that  "for 
reasons  you  will  understand,  there  can  be 
no  accounting  of  funds." 

In  the  Blue  Book,  the  society's  "bible," 
leader  Welch  said  that  the  organization 
needed  1  million  members.  He  also  said  that 
the  dues  are  "whatever  the  member  wants 
to  make  them,  with  a  minimum  of  $24  per 
year  for  men  and  $12  for  women,** 

One  million  members,  divided  equally  be- 
tween men  and  women,  would  bring  him  $18 
million  a  year.  Quite  a  sum  to  play  with 
without  accoxmtabiUty. 

The  News-Press  challenges  members  of  the 
society  to  come  into  the  open  and  admit 
membership.  A  local  enrollment  In  the 
hundreds  Is  claimed,  but  so  far  only  a  few 
of  those  who  have  Joined  the  organization 
have  been  unashamed  enough  to  admit  it. 

The  News-Press  challenges  the  responsible 
local  leaders  of  the  society  to  make  them- 
selves known. 

The  News-Press  challenges  them  to  tell 
their  fellow  citizens  exactly  what  they  are  up 
to  and  specifically  what  program  they  have 
In  mind  for  Santa  Barbara. 

The  John  Birch  Society  already  has  done  a 
grave  disservice  to  Santa  Barbara  by  arousing 
suspicious  and  mutual  distnist  among  men 
of  good  will.  The  organization's  adherents, 
sincere  In  their  oppxjsltion  to  communism, 
do  not  seem  to  understand  the  dangers  of 


the  totalitarian  dynamite  with  which  they 
are  tampering. 

The  News-Press  challenges  them:  Come 
up  from  underground. 

And  if  they  believe  that  in  being  chal- 
lenged they  have  grovmds  for  suit — let  them 
sue.  The  News-Press  would  welcome  a  suit 
as  a  means  of  shedding  more  light  on  the 
John  Birch  Society. 


[From  the-Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  5,  1961] 
Corrected  Quotation  in  Serecs 

Through  a  typographical  error  in  Sunday's 
first  installment  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
series,  a  quotation  from  Robert  Welch's  "The 
Polltican"    was    given    Incorrectly. 

The  quotation,  from  page  267  of  Welch's 
manuscript,  should  have  read  as  follows: 

"WhUe  I  too  think  that  Milton  Eisenhower 
lE  a  Communist,  and  has  been  for  30  years, 
this  opinion  is  based  largely  on  general  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct. 

"But  my  firm  belief  that  Dwight  Elsen- 
hower is  a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  is  based  on  an  ac- 
cumulation of  detailed  evidence  so  exten- 
sive and  so  palpable  that  it  seems  to  put 
this  conviction  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt." 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mai.  5,  1961] 

The   John    Birch    Society:    What    Are   Its 

Purposes? 

(By  Gene  Blake) 

On  a  wintry  day  a  little  over  2  years  ago,  a 
dozen  men  gathered  in  Indianapolis  at  the 
invitation  of  a  retired  Massachusetts  candy 
manufacturer,  Robert  Welch. 

They  were  influential,  busy  men.  One 
came  from  Oregon,  one  from  Kansas,  one 
from  Missouri,  two  from  Wisconsin,  one  from 
minols,  one  from  Indiana,  one  from  Termes- 
see,  one  from  Virginia,  and  two  from  Massa- 
chusett,s. 

These  men  weren't  exactly  stire  why  they 
were  there,  except  that  they  all  shared  the 
same  concern  over  the  menace  of  interna- 
tional communism,  its  Influence  in  America 
and  the  fate  of  this  Nation. 

TWO -DAT   rXPLANATION 

For  2  full  days  they  listened  to  Robert 
Welch  set  forth  his  views  of  the  problem  and 
what  he  thought  should  be  done  about  It. 
Out  of  that  meeting  of  December  8  and  9, 
1958,  came  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Within  a  year  there  were  working  chapters 
in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Coiuiectl- 
cut,  New  York,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Louisiana,  Texas,  California, 
and  Washington.  There  were  also  members 
of  the  home  chapter — sort  of  at  large  mem- 
bers— In  about  40  States. 

Now,  after  another  year,  the  list  of  States 
with  from  1  to  more  than  100  working  chap- 
ters has  grown  to  34,  plus  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  there  are  home  chapter  mem- 
bers in  all  50  States. 

makes  voice  heard 
Organized  and  developed  quietly  at  first — 
almost  secretly — the  society  Is  now  making 
Its  voice  heard  and  no  longer  shuns  the 
spotlight.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  na- 
tional membership  Is  expected  to  reach  100,- 
000.     The  goal  is  a  million. 

There  are  several  thousand  members  In 
scores  of  chapters  throughout  southern  CaU- 
fornla  today,  according  to  Paul  H.  (Tex) 
Talbert  Beverly  Hills  Insurance  executive 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  society's  national 
council. 

They  are  hard  at  work  attacking  the  Com- 
munist menace  as  they  see  it  on  the  home 
front,  either  directly  or  through  other  or- 
ganizations—PTA's,  social  and  civic  groups, 
study   clubs,    church  societies. 

Talbert  won't  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how 
many  working,  hard-core.  Uve  Communists 
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there  are  In  southern  California.  But  he 
and  his  fellow  John  Blrchora  do  not  believe 
that  U  the  crux  of  the  problem 

TAKKS  OICLT  A  FKW 

•  Even  though  there  ure  relatively  only  a 
few  Communlata,"  Talbert  said,  "for  every 
one  there  are  10  p«ople  standing  behind 
ready  to  do  their  bidding  and  for  each  of 
these  there  are  anoUMT  10 — the  do-gooder 
type — willing  to  go  along  with  them 

It  would  take  only  a  few  hundred  Com- 
munists to  upset  the  balance  from  a  political 
standpoint.  In  RuaaU.  lees  than  3  percent 
of  the  200  million  people  are  Communists 
and  in  any  country  they  have  taken  over 
there  have  been  no  more." 

Talbert  sees  Communist  Influences  work- 
ing directly  here  In  front  organizations,  in- 
filtrating political  organlratlons  and  col- 
lege campuses.  But  more  than  that  he  sees 
Communist  objectives  being  fvirthered  by 
certain  newspaper  writers,  in  motion  pic- 
tures. In  church  pulpits  and  in  nl!  i<»v<^ls  of 
government 

AIMS    AKK    SAME 

■It  U  sometimes  necessary  to  cli!Tor»T.tUte 
between  socialism  and  communism,  although 
their  alms  are  the  same— leading  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  Constitution  and  private 
enterprise,"  Talbert  said. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  things  going  on  In 
city,  county,  State  and  Federal  Oovernment 
that  are  certainly  driving  us  into  the  arms 
of  socialism  If  we  continue  on  the  road  to 
socialism.  It  will  be  Just  an  overnight  shift 
to  communism." 

John  Blrchers  In  southern  CalKornui  and 
throughout  the  country  are  trying  to  alert 
the  public,  according  to  Talbert.  through 
concentrated  letterwrltlng  campaigns,  cir- 
culating petitions,  speaking  before  various 
groups,  showing  antl-Conununlst  films  tind 
distributing  antl-Conununlst  literature 
under  the  overall  leadership  nf  founder 
Robert  Welch 

POINT    TO    BOOK 

Who  Is  the  man  who  brought  this  .ibout 
and  what  Is  his  purpoae? 

Detractca-s  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
Robert  Welch  Is  the  man  who  wrote  several 
years  ago.  In  a  manuscript  called  The  Poli- 
tician" by  some  and  the  "Black  Book  '  by 
others,  that  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  top  meoxbers  of  his  administration  were 
Communists  or  tools  of  the  Communists. 

"While  I  too  think  that  Milton  Elsenhower 
Is  a  Communist  and  has  been  for  30  years, 
Welch  wrote  on  page  367.  "this  opinion  is 
based  largely  on  an  accumulation  of  detailed 
evidence  and  so  palpable  that  it  seems  to  put 
this  conviction  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt." 

Welch  also  wrote  of  I>wlght  Eisenhower  on 
page  268  In    The  Politician" 

"There  Is  only  one  possible  word  to  describe 
his  purfKJse  and  actions  That  word  \f 
•treason     " 

"his  soss" 

And  '^n  page  210: 

"In  my  opinion  the  chances  are  .ejy 
strong  that  Milton  Elsenhower  Is  actually 
Dwlght  Msenhower's  superior  and  boss  with- 
in the  Communist  Party.  Por  one  thing  he 
Is  obviously  a  great  deal  smarter  " 

Others  listed  by  Welch  In  "The  Politician" 
as  part  or  tools  of  the  Conununlst  conspiracy 
Included  former  Presidents  Rooeevelt  and 
Truman.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  nts 
brother  Allen,  head  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency 

"The  Politician,"  distributed  confidentially 
to  a  limited  number,  has  caused  some  dis- 
comfort among  members — but  by  no  means 
all   of  them. 

Some  obviously  agree  with  It.  or  at  least 
feel  there  Is  sufQclent  evidence  to  believe 
that  Welch's  charges  might  be  true.  Others 
may  temper  the  charges  by  stating  that  Mr 


Elsenhower  snd  some  of  the  others  were  or 
are  merely  unwitting  tools  of  the  Com- 
munists 

(  tUE    TO    PIOGKAM 

At  any  rate,  this  gives  a  clue  M  the  general 
tenor  of  the  society's  charges  Communists 
have  been  and  stlU  are  In  control  of  high 
places  In  the  US  Oovernment.  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  courts,  the  schools  and  unlver- 
.sltles.  the  prtss.  radio,  television  and  motion 
plrtures.  unl'>n8.  the  United  Nations  the 
private   ! Tindations   and   the   churches 

Unless  The  public  wakes  up.  the  .s.Klety 
fears  it  is  on  v  a  question  of  time  before  the 
United  .Statei.  falls  without  a  struggle  Into 
worldwide  C'-mmuiust  dominion  ruled  from 
fhe  Kremlin 

Welch,  of  c oursf.  is  just  one  of  niiii\  who 
hive  preached  this  doctrine  of  unmlneiit 
Conimunist  c  ominatlon  to  some  deitree  f  )r 
years  One  was  the  late  S«'n.itor  Joseph 
McCarthy,  wl  o  has  be<'onie  almost  a  patron 
riiint    of   the  John    Birch   S<Ktety 

But  Welch  ap[>ears  to  have  had  succewi 
greater  than  any  other  man  in  welding  his 
followers  lnt<  a  cohesive  force  with  a  pro- 
gram f>f  action  It  Is  a  progrHin  of  fighting 
fire  with  tlri-,  openly  \using  nome  of  the 
tvtlcs  that  liave  proved  successful  for  tl.e 
enemv 

r\RMER     .^NCE.STH  Y 

Welch  was  born  In  1899  on  a  North  Caro- 
lina farm  His  ancestry  mainly  farmers  and 
Baptist  preachers.  Is  traceable  ro  one  Miles 
Welch,  who  c  ime  to  this  rn\iritry  from  W.iles 
m  17'J0 

He  was  ed'icated  for  4  years  at  the  Ui^i- 
versity  of  Not  th  Carolina  J  years  .it  the  U  S 
Naval  Academy  and  2  years  at  Har'.  ard  Law 
Schf>ol  He  nirived  to  Boston  in  1919  and  has 
been  in  the  candy  nianufarturlng  bu.siness 
all    his    adult    life 

For  many  years  he  wis  \  ice  presKlent  m 
charge  of  sales  and  advertising  of  Jumea  O 
Welch  Co.  with  factories  in  Cambridge  and 
Mansfield.  M  isa  .  and  m  Los  Angeles  a.s  well 
as  Its  subsidiary  sales  corjHiratlons  m  At- 
lanta. Pittsb'ireh.  Chicago  Los  Angeles,  and 
Seattle 

W.\.S     N.AM     r>I«ErToR 

He  h<i.s  ser/ed  as  a  director  ol  a  bank  and 
several  other  business  cor(K'rations  He  was 
a  meml>er  o:  the  b<jard  ot  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  7 
years,  regional  NAM  vice  president  3  years, 
and  chairman  of  Its  educational  advtv.)ry 
committee  2  vears 

Welch  also  has  been  an  extensive  world 
traveler  sjjeiker.  author  editor,  and  puh- 
li.sher  His  bcMiks  imMude  '  T\\e  Road  to 
S.ile.sman.ship  il94li  May  God  P'orgive 
Us"  (lt>=S2i  and  TTic  T.ife  of  John  Bircli 
I  19.54  i 

Por  '>  year,  he  has  edited  and  published  a 
monthly  magazine.  Ameruan  Opinion  In 
1957  he  gave  up  most  of  his  other  bu.sine.vs 
respoiisibllit.es  U>  devote  nearly  all  his  time 
and  energy   to  the  anti-Comir.unl.-,t  cau.se 

Welch  chose  the  subjeft  of  one  of  his 
books  as  th»  name  for  his  M>ciety  because 
he  felt  this  young  man  symlx)lized  all  that 
the  society  should  stand  for 

John  Blrc.i  was  a  fundamentalist  Baptist 
preacher  frc m  Georgia  who  became  a  mis- 
sionary In  China  and  then  .m  intelligence 
officer  with  Gen  Claire  Chennaulfs  forces 
during  World  War  II  He  hel{>e<l  Gen  James 
Doollttle  esc.^tpe  from  China  after  the  f.vmous 
raid  on  Tokyo 

But  10  days  after  V  J  Day  Captain  Birch 
was  shot  and  killed  In  a  Chinese  village  near 
Hsuchow  Klve  years  later,  former  Senator 
Knowland  charged  In  a  Senate  speech  that 
he  was  murdered  in  cold  blo<xl  by  Chinese 
Communist.'. 

AIMS     AT     EXPOSE 

Welch's  book  purports  to  be  a  documen- 
tation of  that  charge,  as  well  as  an  expose 
of  a  "coverup"  by  the  US  Government  In 
a  policy  of  appeasement   toward  Red   China. 


It  is  clear  that  the  Communists,  high 
and  low,  recognized  John  Birch  as  standing 
for  America,  for  Christianity,  and  .is  the 
very  emNxliment  of  those  qualities  and 
forces  which  were  in  their  way."  Welch 
wrote 

■  He  WHS  the  first,  or  very  nearly  the  first 
casualty  in  American  uniform  m  a  war  still 
being  waged  •  •  •  with  his  death  and  in 
his  death  the  Mattlellnes  were  drawn,  m 
a  str\iggle  from  which  either  communism  or 
Chrl.stian-style  civilization  must  emerge 
with  one  completely  tr'umphant  and  the 
other   completely   destroyed' 

I  From   the  Los  Angeles  Times    Mar    5    1961 1 

A    RtPoST  TO  THE  Pt'SLIC 

An\  n.itioii.il  >  rgani/.ation  with  a  political 
purpose  is  of  par.iinouiit  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral publlc 

Aiiy  such  orguniZiition.  methixllcally  yet 
semlsecret  iv  orgutii^lng  to  Influence  public 
opinion    Is  the  public's  buainess 

riie  John  Birch  Society  l&  such  an  organ- 
isation 

On  this  piige  the  Times  publishes  the 
m.->'.  of  five  itrticlcs  reporting  on  the  found- 
ing the  purptjse.'i.  and  the  operations  of  the 
John  Birch  S'»clety  These  articles  quote 
verbatim  from  tl;e  writings  of  Robert  Welch 
founder  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  including 
his  m.uiuscript  The  Politician,"  of  which 
pho'<nitMtic  Copies  are  available  although 
it  wa.s  dl.strlbuteil  confidentially  to  a  limited 
number  The  .irticles  also  quote  extensively 
from  the  .si>cietys  Blue  B<Kik,  currently  used 
,i.s  the  societ>  s  guide  for  .ution.  and  from 
leaders  of  the  organization  here  In  Los 
.\ngele8 

.\t  the  conrlu.sion  of  this  series  of  articles 
the  Times  will  publish  its  edit-orial  opinion 
of  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  John 
Birch  Siiclety  We  suggest  in  the  meantime 
th.it  each  of  you,  as  a  free  American  citi- 
zen   read   thest-   , irticles  carefully 

Nick  B    Wiu-iams. 

Editor,  the  Time.t 

iFrom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  M.ir    6.   1961] 

Blte  B<.k3K  Guides  Anti-Hld  Society-  Re- 
UL'IRCD  Reading  for  MEMsEKii  or  Biscii 
CJROUP  Minces  No  Words 

I  By  Ciene   Blake  i 

Communism  has  Karl  Marx'b  Communist 
Manifesto.  '  n.i/isin  had  Adolf  Hitler's  "Mein 
Kampf  ■  and  the  John  Birch  Society  has 
Robert   Welch's     Blue   Book 

Tins  182-page  b->jklet.  a  Lraiuscript  of 
Welch's    2-day    presentation     when    he    and 

II  men  founded  the  s<x-lety  in  Indlanajx^lis 
I  little  more  than  2  years  ago  is  required 
re.uling  before  anyone  can  join 

.^nd  wi'U  it  should  be,  for  Welch  did  not 
inliue  Words  about  the  authori  Uitl\  e  con- 
trol he  would  iiiiiHise  and  the  loyally  he 
wiiuld  demand 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  to  be  a  moiKi- 
lithic  body,"  he  said  "A  republican  form 
of  government  or  of  (>rganl/.atlon  has  many 
attractions  and  advantages,  under  certain 
favorable  conditions  But  under  lefs  happy 
circumstances  it  lends  itself  too  readily  to 
mfiKr.ition    distortion,  and  disrvipllon. 

DECEPTIVE  PHRA.SE 

■  .And  democracy,  of  cour.oe,  in  government 
or  orvjanl/jition,  a,s  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
both  found  out.  and  as  I  believe  every  man 
In  i.'nls  room  clearly  recognizes  democracy 
Is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase,  a  weaixjn  of 
deiuagont-ry   and  a  j)erennlal   fraud." 

Here  are  a  few  more  excerpts: 

"The  John  Birch  Society  will  operate  under 
completely  authoritative  control  at  all  levels. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  all  the  strength  we  can 
muster  be  subject  to  smoothly  functioning 
direction  from  the  top 

"The  men  who  Join  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety during  the  next  few  months  or  few 
years  are  going  to  be  doing  so  primarily  be- 


cause they  believe  In  me  and  what  I  am 
doing  and  are  willing  to  accept  my  leader- 
ship anyway. 

"We  are  not  going  to  be  in  the  position 
of  having  the  society's  work  weakened  by 
raging  debates.  Ws  are  not  going  to  have 
factions  developing  on  the  two-sldes-to- 
every-questlon  theme. 

"Those  members  who  cease  to  feel  the 
necessary  degree  of  loyalty  can  either  re- 
sign or  will  be  put  oi.t  before  they  build  up 
any  splintering  following  of  their  own  in- 
side  the  society  " 

Several  thousand  southern  Callfornlans 
have  Joined  the  society  on  these  terms  and 
It  anticipates  that  the  national  membership 
will  reach  100.000  by  the  end  of  thU  year. 
They  are  organized  Into  scores  of  small 
chapters  throughout  the  Southland. 

It  l.sn't  Just  a  matt(r  of  fighting  hard-core 
Communlsu  who  may  be  relaUvely  few  In 
number  In  southerr.  California,  explains 
Paul  H  iTex)  Talbeit.  Beverly  Hills  Insur- 
ance executive  and  rrembcr  of  the  society's 
national  council. 

"It  Is  the  society's  aim  to  expose  and  coun- 
teract what  It  believes  to  be  foroes  at  work  in 
almost  everv  phase  of  community  life  and 
government  which  are  furthering  the  Com- 
munist cause  and  leading  this  Nation  ^|^-«*^- 
lly  U)ward  domlnatlor  by  the  Kremlin,"  Tal- 
bert said 

Evidence  of  this  right  here  In  southern 
California  can  be  seen,  according  to  Talbert, 
in  the  motion  picture  Industry,  the  news- 
papers, the  schools  and  universities, 
churches,  political  organlMtlons,  and  local 
government 

In  the  belief  that  we  are  In  a  war  for 
imrvlval  on  the  homifront,  members  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  attend  monthly  meet- 
Intrs.  engage  In  concentrated  letterwrltlng 
campaigns,  circulate  petitions  and  antl- 
Communlst  literature,  speak  and  show  antl- 
Communlst  films  to  various  groups,  exert 
influence  whenever  they  can  In  other  organi- 
zations. 

In  doing  so.  they  are  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram laid  down  by  Welch  In  his  Blue  Book 
or  In  the  the  monthly  bulletins  he  sends 
from   his   Massachus<!tU  headquarters. 

HAS  Vtiil'IV)  HXXZ 

Welch  himself  hw.  visited  here  to  speak 
to  society  members  or  other  groups.  On 
December  8.  1959 — ^the  first  anniversary  of 
the  socletv — he  addressed  the  Freedom  Club 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church.  635 
South  Hoover  Street. 

Tlie  Freedom  Club  was  founded  In  1952  by 
the  church  minister,  Dr.  James  W.  Flfleld. 
Jr  .  and  has  grown  tc  several  thousand  mem- 
bers It  now  has  ch.ipters  In  churches,  civic 
groups  and  veterans  organizations  In  many 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

Many  nationally  known  speakers  have 
addressed  the  club.  Its  declared  purpose  is 
devotion  to  the  prcmotlon  of  world  peace, 
liberty,  honesty  In  government,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  ente.'-prlse  and  exposure  of 
forces  that  work  against  freedom. 

The  purpose  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  as 
stated  In  Welch's  B.ue  Book  to  be  both  the 
offlclnl  one  and  the  one  unofBclally  described 
and  discussed  among  members,  Is  "to  pro- 
mote less  governmint,  more  responsibility, 
.".nd  a  better  world." 

Its  Immediate  objective  Is  described  In  the 
Blue  Book  as  "stopping  the  Communists 
and  destroying  their  conspiracy,  or  at  least 
breaking  Its  grip  Cin  our  Government  and 
shattering  its  pover  within  the  United 
States." 

Few  could  quarrel  with  those  alms. 
We  are  out  to  get  a  million  members 
truly  dedicated  to  the  things  In  which  we 
believe."  Welch  said  in  the  Blue  Book.  "For 
we  need  disciplined  pullers  at  the  oars,  and 
not  passengers  in  the  boat." 


Welch  himself  admitted  this  Is  reminiscent 
of  the  Communist  principle  of  "the  dedicated 
few"  as  enunciated  by  Lenin. 

"And  we  are,  in  fact,  ■willing  to  drew  on 
all  suceeasful  human  experience  In  orgnnlza- 
tlooal  matters,"  he  said,  "so  long  as  11  does 
not  Involve  any  sacrifice  of  morality  in  the 
means  used  to  achieve  an  end. 

WHERE  THET  DIFFER 

"But  the  Communists  have  asked  thetr  fol- 
lowers to  devote  to  the  cause  'the  whole  of 
their  lives.'  We  assuredly  do  not.  That  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  collectivism,  of  sub- 
merging the  Individual  In  the  whole,  against 
which  we  are  fighting." 

Almost  half  of  Welch's  Blue  Book  Is  de- 
voted to  his  appraisal  of  the  growth  c  f  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy,  the  rise 
of  collectivism  In  this  country,  the  loss  of 
faith  by  Americans  and  a  statement  of  his 
own  religious  faith. 

"Unless  we  can  reverse  forces  which  now 
seem  Inexorable  In  their  movement,"  he  said, 
"you  have  only  a  few  more  years  before  the 
country  In  which  you  live  will  become  four 
separate  provinces  In  a  worldwide  Commu- 
nist dominion  ruled  by  police-state  meth- 
ods from  the  Kremlin." 

Welch  charged  then — In  1958 — that  the 
Communists  were  one-fourth  of  the  way 
toward  achieving  their  third  and  final  step — 
the  takeover  of  the  United  States — and  '.here- 
fore  were  two-thirds  of  the  way  toward  car- 
rying out  their  total  program — the  takeover 
of  the  world. 

ACCUSES  omciAi-s 
This  has  been  accomplished,  he  said,  with 
the  deliberate  and  treasonable  help  of  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  and  of  almost  every 
phase  of  American  life.  Some  highlights: 
"The  first  great  break  for  the  Communist 
conspiracy  came  In  1933,  with  our  formal 
recognition  of  Stalin's  regime.  •  •  •  Their 
second  break  came  with  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  which  was  largely  brought 
on  through  the  worldwide  diplomatic  con- 
niving  of  Stalin   agents. 

"At  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  •  •  •  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  George  Catlett  Marshall  for 
the  part  they  had  played  In  bringing  on  that 
catastrophe  to  have  become  known  to  the 
American  people.  •  •  *  For  the  real  facts 
•  •  •  constituted  plain  unadulterated  trea- 
son on  the  part  of  both  Marshall  and  him- 
self  •    •    • 

"•  •  •  there  are  at  least  30  huge  Commu- 
nist espionage  rings  operating  in  this  country 
today  against  the  only  2  or  3  that  have 
been  only  partly  exposed  •  •  '  but  scores 
of  known  Communist  sjrmpathlzers  have  been 
restored,  by  Supreme  Court  rulings,  to  their 
former  Jobs  within  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"Communist  sympathies  and  even  actual 
Communist  subversion  are  dally  made  more 
respectable  by  the  actions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, our  great  universities,  much  of  our 
press,  and  by  the  complacency  of  our  people. 
"The  unions  which  control  our  shipping 
and  many  vital  parts  of  our  economy 
are  Communist-ruled  or  Communist-domi- 
nated. 

NUMBERS    LESSEN 

"The  true  fundamentalists  In  our  midst, 
whether  Catholics,  Protestants  or  Jews,  are 
the  moral  salt  of  the  earth  but  their  number 
grows  smaller  every  year;  fully  one-third  of 
the  services  In  at  least  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America  are  helping  that  trend; 
some  actually  use  their  pulpits  to  preach 
outright  communism. 

"For  years  we  have  been  taken  steadily 
down  the  road  to  communism  by  steps  sup- 
posedly designed,  and  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  as  ways  of  flghUng  communism 
The  whole  foreign  aid  program  Is  an  excellent 
example. 

"Although  our  danger  remains  almost  en- 
tirely Internal,  from   Communist  Influences 


right  in  our  midst  and  treason  right  in  our 
Government,  the  American  people  are  being 
persuaded  that  our  danger  is  from  the  out- 
side, Is  from  Russian  military  superiority. 

"The  directive  under  which  some  of  the 
very  largest  American  foundations  have  been 
secretly  but  visibly  working  for  years,  is  so 
to  change  the  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States  that  It  can  be 
comfortably  merged  with  Soviet  Russia. 

"Until  the  Intended  Communist  Interna- 
tionale now  called  the  United  Nations  has 
been  wiped  out  or  made  over  from  the  bot- 
tom up,  our  attitude  toward  so-called  inter- 
nationalism is  made  clear  and  uncompromis- 
ing by  the  stated  pvirpose  of  the  society. 

"The  only  thing  which  can  possibly  stop 
the  Communists  is  for  the  American  people 
to  learn  the  truth  In  time,  the  domination 
of  our  press,  television,  and  radio  by  Com- 
munist Influences  Is  now  so  great  that  you 
simply  are  not  allowed  to  learn  or  be  re- 
minded of  tile  real  nature  of  the  beasts  to 
whom  we  are  losing." 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  7,  1961] 
Birch    Society's   Psocram    Outlined — Mem- 
bership OF  Million  Set  as  Goal  in  Plans 
OF  Organization 

(By  Gene  Blake) 
When  Robert  Welch  of  Massachusetts 
offered  himself  2  years  ago  "with  great  hu- 
mility" for  the  dynamic  personal  leadership 
needed  to  direct  the  John  Birch  Society's 
war  on  communism,  he  also  laid  down  a  10- 
polnt  program  of  action. 

The  program  is  set  forth  in  the  Blue  Book, 
the  182-page  "bible"  and  manual  for  the 
society's  thousands  of  members  throughout 
the  country.  They  are  hard  at  work  putting 
It  Into  action. 

Required  reading  before  anyone  can  Join 
the  society,  the  Blue  Book  Is  a  transcript  of 
Welch's  2-day  discussion  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  12  men  In  IndlanapolU 
December  8  and   9,   1968. 

Tape  recordings  and  films  of  Welch's  elo- 
quent presentation  also  are  made  available 
for  chapter  meetings. 

MEMBERSHIP   GOAL 

Welch  has  set  a  goal  of  a  million  members 
organized  at  the  local  level  Into  small  chap- 
ters under  tight  control  and  direction  from 
above. 

And  in  his  program  of  action,  he  admitted 
ly  has  adopted  a  trick  or  two  of  the  Commu- 
nists.   Here  is  the  program : 

1.  Establish  small  and  inexpensive  read- 
ing rooms,  which  also  would  serve  as  rental 
libraries,  stocked  with  a  nucleus  of  100  ap- 
proved an tl- Communist  books  and  the  best 
anti-CommunlEt   periodicals. 

RICIIDLT    CONTROLLED 

"They  would  be  extremely  selective  In- 
stead of  exhaustive  as  to  the  books  avail- 
able," he  said.  "How  many  books  each  of 
these  reading  rooms  would  have,  especially 
which  books,  and  under  what  arrangements, 
would  of  course  have  to  be  tightly  controlled 
from   headquarters." 

2.  Expand  the  circulation  of  the  conserva- 
tive periodicals,  particularly  Welch's  ov.n 
monthly  magazine  American  Opinion. 

"With  the  metropolitan  press  and  big  cir- 
culation general  periodicals  not  only  largely 
denied  to  us.  hut  in  many  cases  either  con- 
sciously or  blindly  promoting  the  Commu- 
nist line,  we  need  to  use  every  feasible  chan- 
nel to  get  more  of  the  truth  over  to  more  of 
the  American  people,"  he  said. 

Welch  suggested  putting  the  National  Re- 
view In  every  college  library  and  fraternity 
house,  the  Dan  Smoot  report  In  every  doc- 
tor's offif:e,  Human  Events  and  American 
Opinion  in  every  barbershop. 

WIDEN    AUDIENCE 

3.  Support,  maintain.  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Btatlone  used  and  vTlden  the  audience 
of  such  radio  programs  as  those  of  Fulton 
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LewlA.  Clarence  Uanlon  and  dozens    if  1  >ch1 
broadcasters. 

4.  Institute  organised  planning  and  con- 
trol to  make  full  and  effectively  coordinated 
use  of  the  powerful  lettanrrltlng  weapon 

"Tbere  sliould  be  a  continuous  overwhelm- 
ing flood  of  letters,  not  Juat  to  legislators  or 
the  executive  departmenU  In  WaflhlngU)n. 
but  to  newspaper  editors,  television  and  radio 
sponsors,  educators,  lecturers.  Sute  legisla- 
tors and  politicians,  foundation  heads,  and 
everybody  else  whose  opinions,  action,  and 
decisions  count  for  anything  In  the  ultimate 
total  actions  imd  decisions,"  Welch  said 

"It  should  be  definitely  planned,  ordered. 
and  the  amount  and  promptness  of  participa- 
tion constantly  checked  and  evaluated  by  a 
central  headquarters  or  director  It  Is  the 
leadership  that  U  most  demanding,  most 
exacting  of  Its  followers,  not  the  one  which 
asks  the  least  and  is  afraid  to  ask  more, 
that  achieves  really  dedicated  support." 

8.  Organize  fronts — little  fronts,  big  fronts. 
temporary  fronts,  permanent  fronts,  all  kinds 
of  fronts. 

"We  are  svu-felted  with  organisations  which 
have  the  general  purpose  of  fighting  com- 
munism." Welch  said.  "They  will  never  stop 
the  Communists  " 

raoNTs  FaoFo«EO 

He  suggested  such  fronU  as  a  Committee 
for  Withdrawal  of  Recognition  (of  Ruswlai. 
a  Committee  To  Protest  the  Firing  of  Med- 
ford  Evans  (reportedly  fired  from  a  southern 
college  for  his  antl-Communlst  stand ) ,  a 
petition  to  Impeach  Earl  Warren,  a  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Communist  Influences  at 
Vassar  College  and  Women  Against  Labor 
Union  Hoodlumlsm. 

Petitions  on  "everything  under  the  sun," 
such  as  one  headed.  "Please,  Mr  President. 
Don't  Oo  ■ — to  protest  summit  meetings  were 
advocated 

6.  Start  shocking  the  American  people  Into 
a  realization  of  what  Is  happening 

BEST  WAT 

•  The   best   w;iy   to  do  this  Is  by   exp<)siire 
which  18  why   the  Communists  Just   hnd   to 
get  rid  of  McCarthy,  and  went  to  such  ex- 
treme   lengths    to    do   so.  "    Welch    said 

He  suggested  that  his  magazine  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  using  the  technique 
of  putting  devastating  questions  to  sus- 
pected Oommunists,  and  talked  hopefully  '>f 
building  his  circulation  to  200,000 

"The  question  technique,  when  skillfully 
used  In  this  way.  Is  mean  and  dirty."  Welch 
admitted  "But  the  Commrunlsts  we  are 
after  are  meaner  and  dirtier,  and  too  slippery 
for  you  to  put  your  fingers  on  them  in  the 
ordinary  way   ' 

NUISANCE  stjrrs 

Welch  also  mentioned  the  risk  of  nul.s.ince 
libel  suits,  and.  as  "our  courts  have  by 
no  means  been  immune  to  Communist  In- 
filtration." they  might  have  more  than 
nuisance  value  But  he  said  the  publicity 
value  might  outweigh  the  risk 

7  Silence  Communist  speakers  masquerad- 
ing as  antl-Communlsts  by  using  the  ques- 
tion   technique    before    audiences 

8.  Une  up  a  large  group  of  speakers  to 
carry  a  strong  antl-Communlst  nressa^e  to 
small  audiences  such  as  church  clubs,  and 
PTA  (groups,  although  talking  on  other 
specific  subjects 

9  EJxtend  the  society  into  other  countries 
eventually,  but  in  the  meantime  set  up  revo- 
lutionary committees  and  governments-m- 
e\He  out  of  the  antl-Communist  refugees 
from   the  satellite  nations. 

REVXaSE  SUaaENDEX 

10  Reverse  by  political  action  the  ^'radu.il 
surrender  of  the  United  States  to  coni- 
niunism 

On  the  U\at  point,  Welch  argued  th.it  i' 
could  not  be  done  by  the  Republican  Parry 
alone,  nor  merely  under  the  political  leader- 
ship   of    someone    like    Senator    Goldwattk 


whom  he  haiU-d  as  the  most  acceptable  Ci»n- 
did.ite  for  President 

It  I  the  party)  cannot  win  \inle88  It  has 
str  >ng  help  and  backing  fr-.ni  forces  ou'- 
side  of  the  st-night  political  urganixatlon 
such  as  the  Democratic  Party  has  on  the 
other  side  in  Walter  Reuther  8  Committee 
oti    Political    Education    i  COPE  i        he   said. 

r.IXON     CVAL'ATION 

Speaking  of  presidential  caxididates  (this 
w.i.s  195«)  We.ch  had  this  to  say  about  Rich- 
ard NlX'>n 

He  Is  >ne  of  the  ables',  shrewdest,  mi-st 
disingenuous  md  .sUpperle.si  poUticians  that 
ever  showed  u.)  on  the  American  scene   •    •    • 

■  He  can  use  the  tremendously  overrated 
and  overpubllclzed  but  actually  highly 
cautious  part  he  played  in  the  .\lj(er  Hl!4S 
expijsure.  to  hang  onto  the  hi>peful  loy.ilty 
of  the  vigorous  anti-Communlsts.  at  the  very 
time  when  he  is  insinuating  to  put  W.irren 
on  the  Supreme  Court  as  part  of  the  deal, 
Taft  would  hHve  been  nominated  at  Chlcigo 
m  1932 

It  Is  almost  certain  that  Taft  would  then 
h  ive  been  ele-;led  President  by  a  far  greater 
plurality  thai,  waa  Eisenhower,  that  a  grand 
rout  of  the  Communists  In  our  Oovernment 
and  in  our  midst  would  have  been  started 
that  McCarthy  would  be  alive  today.  <ind 
th.it  we  wouldn't  even  be  In  thl.'?  mess  that 
we  are  suppof.ed  t<:>  look  to  Nixon  to  lead  u.^ 
I  ut  of 

■•.\nd  In  appraising  Richard  Nixon's  char- 
acter, nobod)  sho'ild  overlook  the  vlcl'nis 
under<-over  knifing  i>f  Bill  Knowland  by 
Nixons  men  In  California  in  the  c:unp.algn 
Just  finished  1 1968) . 

I  think  Nixon  could  bec«>n>e  a  very  j)iitri- 
oiic  antl-Conimun;.st  If  we  could  create  cir- 
cumstances li.  which  It  would  be  smart  p<jli- 
tics  to  be  tue,  whereas  I  think  Nelson 
Rockefeller  would  fight  for  further  move- 
ment toward  the  internationalist  left  under 
.my  .ind  all  clrcumsunces. 

O.NK-WORl.D    PLAN 

■  I  think  Nelson  Rockefeller  l.s  definitely 
committed  to  trying  to  make  the  United 
States  a  part  of  a  one-world  Socl.illst  govern- 
ment, while  I  don't  think  Nixon  Is  com- 
mitted to  anything  other  than  the  cnreer  of 
Richard  NIxo-i  " 

And  could  ;inyone  mis'dke  the  Mibject  of 
thi.s  p,\s3r»ge  by  Welch  ab'mt  the  '  amornl 
man  ■   he   con-ilders   the   gr^^atest   danger? 

'You  will  u.sually  find  him  In  church  on 
Sunday  morning,  maybe  ev«i  :i  Catholic 
Church,"   Welch   said 

NOMINATION     CHANCE 

But  aji  a  Member  of  the  United  .st.ite.s 
.Senate,  rum  ing  for  the  Presidency,  and 
smart  enougn  to  know  the  strong  Com- 
munist support  behind  the  scenes  which  he 
vnU  have  to  t:et  in  <Tder  to  have  any  chance 
of  being  notr.lnated  in  1900  such  im  amor.il 
man  can  do  a  tremendous  .unount  of  ball 
carrying  on  oehalf  of  the  Communist  iiims 
here  in  the  United  St.ites,  and  he  run  do  an 
almost  equal  amount  ,)f  damage  to  antl- 
C'ommunist  morale  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  his  well-publlot/ed  speeches 
ag.iin.st  Chiang  KiO-'hek  or  m  favor  of  the 
Alt?erlan   rebi-ls 

Or  an  am  )ral  in.m  a,s  head  of  .i  great  so- 
called  Republic,  may  have  no  slightest 
scruples  or  concern  about  getting  himself 
Into  the  good  graces  of  the  left  by  quietly 
knifing  McCarthy 

■  He  has  been  a  rider  ■>(  w,ive<!  so  far  a.s 
public  suppiirl  was  concerned,  without  car- 
ing whether  the  particular  wave  at  any  given 
time  was  mn.mg  left  or  right,  and  .i  manipu- 
lator, of  unc.tnny  skill,  behind  the  scenes 

But  for  the  dirtiest  deal  m  Anierican 
political  history,  participated  In  If  not  ac- 
tually engineered  by  Richfad  Nixon  In  order 
to  make  himself  Vice  Pre.sident  i  and  its  fate 
or  the  late  of  other  nati.iiis  m  the  face  of 
C(jmmuni3t  conquest  and  of  the  cruel 
tyranny  of   their  rulei. 


.\nd  any  similarity  of  characters  In  this 
story  to  any  living  persons  is  nut  coin- 
cidental   ■ 


,  From   the  Los  .Angeles  Times.  Mar    7,    19611 
Birch   Program    in   Los   Angeles  Outlined — 

Thoi'sands   Hcportcdi  y    Belong   to   Chap- 

TfHs    IN    .Sill- nil.  ^.^•D 

(  Bv  Ciene   Blake) 

Members  of  the  John  Birch  Society — re- 
portedly se'.eral  thousand  strong  In  southern 
C.Uitornla — are  busily  at  work  on  a  myriad 
of  activities  which  m.iy  not  necessarily  bear 
their  own  lal>el 

rtiey  are  organized  Into  small  local  chap- 
ters of  from  12  to  20  members  each — 8  In 
Piusadena  Ixm  Angeles.  Beverly  Hills.  Santa 
Barbara,  and  scores  of  other  communities 
If  a  chapter  gets  too  large,  a  new  one  Is 
formed 

The  chapters  meet  monthly,  usually  In  the 
chapter  leader's  home,  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gram for  the  ensuing  month 

PHASE  or  program 

This  usu.iUy  Is  8<.)nie  phat>e  of  the  10-polnt 
program  laid  down  by  founder-leader,  Robert 
Welch  In  his  Blue  Bcxak  2  years  ago.  or  spe- 
cific projects  outlined  In  the  monthly  bulle- 
tin he  sends  out  from  his  Massachusetts 
headquarters 

But  John  Blrchers  may  also  be  members  of 
1  or  more  of  the  139  tjther  specifically  antl- 
Communlst  organlziitlons.  although  tlie  so- 
ciety la  not  ofTlclally  connected  with  any  of 
them 

And  in  in.iiiy  irvstances  they  are  members 
of  organizations  which  do  not  specifically 
bear  an  antl-Communlst  label — PTA's.  social 
and  civic  groups,  study  clubs,  church  socie- 
ties Many  John  Birch  Society  projects  thus 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  name  of  some 
other  organlijitlun 

PTA    TAKEOVEX 

For  example  In  his  bulletin  for  Inst  Sep- 
tember Welch  urRed  s>>oiety  members  to 
t.ike   over   the   PTA  s 

"Join  y')ur  local  PTA  at  the  beglnnlne  of 
the  school  year  get  your  conservative 
friends  to  do  likewise  and  go  to  work  to 
take  It  over,"  he  wrote 

You  win  run  Into  real  battles  against 
determined  leftists  who  have  had  everything 
their  way  But  It  Is  time  we  went  on  the 
offensive  to  make  such  groups  the  Instru- 
nients  of  conservative  purposes,  with  the 
same  vi^or  and  determination  that  the  lib- 
er.ils   have  used   with   the  opposite   alms 

When  you  and  your  friends  get  the  lot  il 
PTA  group  straightened  out,  move  up  the 
ladder  as  soon  us  you  can  to  exert  a  wider 
influence  And  don't  let  the  dirty  tacUcs 
o;   the  oiiposltlon  ^et   you  down 

SOClr.TY    M  AS  lIirRARCK  Y 

I  he  John  Birch  Society  also  has  a  hierarc  hy 
above  the  chapter  leaders  consisting  of  vf>l- 
UMteer  ct>ordinat  ors  salaried  statT  coordi- 
nators niaj(jr  oordinators  and  a  national 
Council  of  nearlv  30  subst.imtlal  citizens 
from  all  pa.'-ts  of  the  country 

Council  members  from  southern  California 
Include  Paul  H  Talbert.  Beverly  Hills  In- 
surance executive,  Ralph  E  Davis,  president 
of  General  Plant  Protectl<)n  Corp  .  Lo,«;  An- 
geles, and  Dr  OranMlIe  F  Knight,  Santa 
Birbara  physician 

.^Inong  the  nationallv  known  council 
members  are  T  Coleman  .\ndrfws,  former 
U  S.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue; 
SpiulUe  Braden  former  A.sslstant  Secretary 
of  St«te  and  Ambassador  to  several  Latin 
.American  countries.  Clarence  Manlon,  for- 
mer de.m  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School;  and 
Col  Laurence  E  Bunker,  former  personal 
aide  to  Cieneral   MacArthur 

'These  are  men  of  good  standing  with 
lots  of  courage  and  they  have  been  attacked 
mlserablv."  Talbert  told  the  Times  In  a  recent 
Interview. 
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Talbert  would  not  disclose  the  n\imber  of 
chapters  or  members  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia— Welch  has  laid  down  a  rule  against 
giving  out  such  Information. 

SEVEXAL    THOUSAND    HEBE 

But  he  said  there  are  "several  thousand" 
members  In  the  Scuthland  and  the  national 
membership  Is  exp»ected  to  reach  100,000  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  After  that,  he  added, 
the  goal  of  a  million  should  be  attained  In 
short  order. 

The  chapters  are  growing  rapidly."  Tal- 
bert said.  "We  hiiTe  a  growing-pains  prob- 
lem A  coordinator  U  coming  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  go  Into  the  matter  of  getting 
districts  set  up  and  distribution  of  authority. 

"We've   grown    too   fast.     In   the   Houston 
area  they've  had   *.o  call  a  halt. 
RVGGEr   individualism 

"All  conservatives  are  rugged  individual- 
ists This  is  the  nearest  they've  come  to 
coordinating  theli    activities." 

Talbert.  who  was  head  of  the  Americans 
for  Goldwater  movement  here  last  year  said 
the  sfxrlety  Is  nonpolltlcal  and  there  Is  no 
direction  as  to  which  candidates  to  vote  for. 

"It  Is  100  percent  antl-Communlst,  along 
the  line  that  we  are  In  a  fight  for  survival," 
he  said.  "It  Is  tied  In  very  much  with  Chris- 
tianity—  atheists  ,ind  agnostics  are  not  wel- 
come—but we  are  not  excluding  Judaism  or 
.my  religion." 

What,  speciflcally,  does  Talbert  believe  to 
be  the  nature  ami  scope  of  the  Communist 
menace  In  southe-n  California? 

The  Items  he  ticks  off  could  be  classified 
roughly  under  thl^  headings  of  direct  action 
by  Communist  or  Communist  fronts,  the  fel- 
low travelers,  tlie  "do-gooders"  and  the 
"du[)es  " 

•  One  of  the  blg:gest  Communist  fronts  In 
this  area  Is  the  Citizens  Committee  To  Pre- 
serve American  Freedoms,  at  617  North 
Larchmont  Boulevard,  "  Talbert  said.  "That's 
where  Frank  Wilkinson  directed  his  cam- 
I^algn  to  abolish  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-.'Vmerlcan  Activities." 

Talbert  said  Robert  W.  Kenny,  former 
Suate  attorney  general,  also  Is  associated 
with  the  conrunlttee.  Wilkinson,  former  city 
housing  authority  official,  last  week  lost 
his  tight  In  the  Lr.S.  Supreme  Court  to  es- 
cape a  Jail  term  for  contempt  for  refusing 
to  testify  before  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

After  attendlnj;  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Llbertli»8  Union  here,  Talbert  said 
he  came  away  feeling  that  "they  are  for 
everything   the   Communists  are  for." 

Talbert  said  the  best  example  of  direct 
Communist  actio  i  was  the  riot  of  so-called 
student*  at  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  hearing  In  San  Francisco 
la^t  May.  He  said  the  FBI  has  developed 
Incontrovertible  proof  the  riot  was  lasplred, 
directed,  and  participated  in  by  known  Com- 
munists. 

ICLA    PAPER   ARTICLE 

He  next  referred  to  an  article  In  the 
UCLA  Dally  Bruin  about  a  Marxist  study 
group  formed  by  students  at  the  Westwood 
campus  to  "clear  up  rumors  spread  by  the 
capitalist  press.'  (The  article  later  was 
branded  Inaccurate  and  the  study  group  was 
dissolved  for  lack  of  a  faculty  sponsor.) 

At  Santa  Monica  City  College,  Talbert 
said,  a  teacher  asked  students  to  turn  In  a 
paper  on  "Why  I  am  against  the  loyalty 
oath  "  When  a  student  objected,  he  said, 
the  teacher  told  him  he  would  be  flunked 
11  he  did  not  comply. 

Questionnaires  given  school  pupils,  Tal- 
bert continued,  contain  such  questions  as, 
"Is  It  worse  to  spit  on  the  Bible  than  on 
the  American  flag? 

INFILTRATION   CHAKCD) 

"I  have  been  told  that  Communists  have 
Infiltrated  the  Democratic  clubs  and  I  un- 
derstand orders  have  gone  out  to  Infiltrate 


all  clubs,  Including  Republican,"  Talbert 
said. 

"There  Is  no  question  about  Cornmunisus 
at  work  In  the  churches  here,"  he  continued 

"Episcopal  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  opened  a 
diocesan  convention  by  warning  against  the 
'revival  of  McCarthylsm.'  He  named  'small- 
fry,  would-be  leaders'  as  Fulton  Lewis  Jr  , 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  William  F.  Buckley  Jr. 
and  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee. 

CHURCH      request 

"The  National  Council  of  Churches  has 
stated  that  Red  China  should  be  recognized 
and  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  and  that 
we  should  do  away  with  atomic  testing   " 

Talbert's  criticism  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  was  centered  on  the  movie  "Spar- 
tacus,"  based  on  a  book  by  Howard  Fast, 
produced  and  starred  In  by  Kirk  Douglas 
and  scripted  by  Dalton  Trumbo,  one  of  the 
"Hollywood  10"  convicted  of  contempt  for  re- 
fusing to  testify  before  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee. 

"The  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles  gave  an 
award  to  Kirk  Douglas  based  on  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  make  a  picture  in 
the  United  States  Instead  of  Europe." 
Talbert  said. 

FILMED    IN    SPAIN 

"The  fact  is  that  a  large  part  of  the 
picture  was  made  In  Spain  and  Kirk  Douglas 
has  made  other  pictures  In  Israel,  Spain, 
Norway,  France  and  Italy.  This  one  was 
written  by  a  Communist  and  rewritten  for 
the  movie  by  a  Communist. 

"The  Beverly  Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  its  Win  Rogers  Memorial  Award  of  the 
Year  for  the  outstanding  person  in  entertain- 
ment to  Kirk  Douglaf .  It  should  have  been 
given  posthumously  to  Ward  Bond  or  to 
someone  like  John  Wayne." 

Asked  about  Influences  of  which  he  disap- 
proves In  newspapers  here.  Talbert  said 
one  has  only  to  look  at  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  Times. 

WRITEHS  COMPARED 

"While  Barry  Goldwater.  Morrie  Rysklnd, 
Holmes  Alexander,  and  Raymond  Moley  are 
all  right,  look  at  some  of  the  others  whose 
writings  Indicate  a  sympathy  toward  one- 
world  collectivism — Max  Lerner,  James 
Reston,  and  Walter  Llppmann,"  he  said. 
"Llppmann   Is  a  Socialist   from    'way  back.  " 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples,  Talbert 
said,  of  the  dangerous  forces  at  work  right 
here  In  southern  California  which  the  John 
Birch  Society  feels  are  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Communists  and  let.ding  this 
country  steadily  Into  the  camp  of  the 
Kremlin. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  society's  prin- 
cipal targets  are  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  his 
"pro-Communist"  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
the  "soft"  foreign  policy  toward  Communist 
nations,  summit  meetings,  internationalism, 
the  United  Nations  and  big  spending,  big 
government   in   general. 

LETTERWRITTNG 

One  of  the  most  potent  ways  in  which  the 
society  has  made  its  voice  heard  ii  southern 
California  has  been  through  the  organized 
and  directed  letterwrlting  campaigns  tirged 
by  Welch  in  his  Blue  Book.  H;s  monthly 
bulletins  suggest  topics  and  source  material. 

Scathing  missives  on  a  particular  subject 
from  the  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers 
descend  like  a  horde  on  newspajier  editors, 
Government  oflBclals,  and  anyone  who  might 
have  some  effect  on  decisions  anc.  actions. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Crosby  who  founded  the  first 
South  Pasadena  chapter  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  is  starting  the  fifth  there  says 
the  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers  has 
no  official  connection  with  the  society. 

HOW  IT  STARTED 

Her  explanation  of  how  It  start*  d,  however, 
gives  some  insight  into  how  Jie  society 
works. 


Mrs.  Crosby  is  also  a  member  of  the  Tues- 
day Morning  Study  Club  which  she  says  was 
formed  only  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
members.  Some  of  the  women  wanted  to 
get  busy  and  do  something  actively,  she 
said,  and  out  of  that  stemmed  the  Network 
of  Patriotic  Letter  Writers. 

The  network  has  branched  out  through 
southern  California  and  now  Includes  hun- 
dreds— perhaps  thousands — of  members  who 
loose  a  bombardment  of  letters  simultane- 
ously. 

C;iRCTTLATED    PETITION 

It  W.1S  the  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter 
Writers  that  circulated  the  recent  petition 
to  impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren — a 
petition  that  was  suggested  by  Welch  when 
he  founded  the  John  Birch  Society  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

Another  project  of  society  members,  Mrs. 
Crosby  said,  has  been  a  campaign  to  dis- 
courage patronage  of  motion  pictures  such 
as  "Sp.-irtacus"  and  "Exodus,"  both  scripted 
by  Dalton  Trumbo. 

GREATEST    SUCCESS 

As  a  result  partially  of  the  Tuesday  Morn- 
ing Study  Club's  campaign,  C.  C.  Trilling- 
ham,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  has 
called  the  box  office  promotion  of  "Spartacus" 
linked  to  schools  to  the  attention  of  all 
school  districts  in  the  county. 

Talbert  said  he  believes  the  concentrated 
letterwTiting  technique  had  Its  greatest 
success  when  Congress  was  considering  re- 
peal of  the  Connally  reservation  to  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  Court.  A  "flood  of 
mall,"  he  said,  kept  the  measure  in  com- 
mittee. 

But  the  project  that  is  really  hitting  the 
target,  he  declared.  Is  the  showing  to  various 
groups  of  the  film  "Operation  Abolition,"  de- 
pleting the  alleged  Communist  riots  to  dis- 
rupt the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  meeting  in  San  Francisco  last 
May. 

"That  is  communism  in  action,"  Talbert 
said. 

In  line  with  Welch's  Blue  Book  Instruc- 
tions, the  society  is  working  to  broaden  the 
audience  of  such  commentators  as  Manlon, 
Dan  Smoot  and,  locally,  Ed  Delaney. 

Smoot.  a  former  FBI  agent  with  headquar- 
ters in  Dallas,  also  publishes  weekly  reports 
which  are  circulated  by  society  members  In 
support  of  the  rightwlng  viewpoints. 

Delaney,  who  says  he  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  society,  Is  sponsored  on  a  small  Bur- 
bank  radio  station  by  the  Pasadena  Anti- 
Communist  League.  He  was  a  broadcaster 
on  Berlin  radio  for  the  Nazi  Foreign  Office 
early  in  World  War  II  and  was  indicted  for 
treason  in  this  country,  although  the  Indict- 
ment later  was  dismissed. 

He  says  he  was  only  a  factual  broadcaster 
and  quit  as  soon  as  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  against  Germany. 

In  keeping  with  Welch's  program  to  make 
approved  antl-Communlst  literature  avail- 
able In  reading  rooms  and  rental  libraries  is 
Poor  Richard's  bookshop  at  5403  Hollywood 
Boulevard.  Talbert  said  it  has  been  doing 
a  business  of  $150  to  $200  a  day. 

[PYom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  7,  1961 1 
Birch    Members   Reply   to   CErncs— Found- 
er's Early  Wrttings  Calud  Not  Connected 
With  Society 

(By  Gene  Blake) 
Many  charges  have  been  leveled  against 
the  purposes  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
charges  which  have  been  branded  by  society 
members  as  part  of  an  organized  "smear" 
campaign  apparently  Communl£t  Inspired. 

Foremost  among  attacks  has  been  publi- 
cations of  excerpts  from  founder-leader 
Robert  Welch's  "The  Politician"  In  which 
he  labels  former  President  Elsenhower  and 
top  members  of  his  administration  as  Oom- 
munists and  traitors. 
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The  manuacrlpt  WB  confidential  and  hid 
llmltad  circulation.  But  Paul  H  Talbert. 
Beverly  Hills  Insurance  executive  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  society"!  national  onuncll. 
says  be  has  re^l  It  and  admits  such  ch.irges 
were  nuide. 

warrxEN  bktokx  foemation 

He  deplores  the  fact  that  It  U  being  UnkeU 
to  the  John  Birch  SoclAty.  pointing  uut  that 
It  was  written  long  tMfor*  the  society  waa 
formed  and  has  no  connection. 

On  the  other  hand.  h»  aays  'The  Ptjlltl- 
clan"  alao  c»ntalned  a  wealth  of  evidence  on 
Mr.  Elsenhower's  conduct  which  might  lead 
anyone  t<5  wonder  about  him. 

'Tra  not  going  to  debate  publicly  whether 
Mr.  Elsenhower  U  a  Communist."  Talbert 
said,  "but  he'3  sure  done  them  a  lot  of  g  jod 
turns." 

SIX-PAGZ    BCPLT 

Dr.  Granville  P.  Knight.  Sanla  Barbar.i 
physician  who  also  U  a  member  of  the  so- 
clety"s  national  council,  has  Issued  a  six-page 
reply  to  criticism  made  In  that  city 

••Robert  Welch's  alleged  statoment  that 
high  Oovernment  officials.  Including  former 
Presidents,  were  tools  of  the  Communist  con- 
•plracy,  deserves   comment."   he   said 

"This  analysis  waa  made  7  years  ago  In  a 
confidential  communication  with  limited  cir- 
culation, 4  years  before  the  J.B  3  wns  formed 
It  waa  not  for  publication. 

"aiOUT   TO    OPXJfXOH 

"Neither  Mr.  Welch's  letter,  nor  his  opin- 
ion form  £Uiy  p«u^  at  the  materials  or 
opinions  of  the  John  Birch  Society  While 
It  Is  difficult  to  accept  some  of  his  conclu- 
sions. Mr.  Welch  has  a  right  to  his  opinion. 
and  an  analysis  of  the  events  of  the  past  30 
years  leaves  no  doubt  ttiat  aomethlng  is  rad- 
ically wrong  with  the  policies  pursued  by 
top  echelons  of  our  Oovernment." 

Another  charge  heard  la  that  the  authori- 
tative control  at  all  levels  of  the  society 
Indicates  It  U  a  "Fascist"  organization  bent 
on  setting  up  a  Nazi-type  dictatorship  In  this 
country 

"The  charge  of  fascism  la  perfectly  silly." 
replied  Dr  Knight.  "The  John  Birch  So- 
ciety stands  for  leas  government,  more  Indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  a  better  world 
This  Is  the  antithesis  of  fascism,  as  typified 
by  Hltier  and  Mussolini. 

'"dedicated    LZADCa 

'"Robert  Welch  la  a  dedicated  and  dynamic 
leader,  but  no  dictator.  He  works  closely 
with  a  five-man  executive  committee,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  council.  The  latter  Is  composed 
of  many  prununent  men  whose  backgrounds 
are  above  reproach  and  whose  names  are  well 
known 

""Since  members  carry  out  only  suggestlnis 
of  which  their  consciences  approve,  and 
since  they  may  resign  at  any  time,  the  charge 
of  fascism  Is  rUilculousL  The  society  has  been 
so  designed  as  to  prevent  Infiltration  by 
CommunlsU  or  fellow  travelers,  who  always 
attempt  to  destroy  antl-Conununlst  organi- 
zations.     Such    precautions  are   essential. 

'Welch's  definition  o*  democracy  was 
quoted  to  suggest  that  he  la  a  FascLst.  Here 
It  Is:  'Democracy  Is  merely  a  deceptive 
phrase,  a  weapon  of  demogogery  and  a 
perennial  fraud."    And  so  It  Is. 

"MTNO  com»rnoN 

"'  Democracy"  is  a  slogan  that  has  been 
used  to  condition  the  minds  of  people.  To 
most  Americans  it  means  the  Ideal  form  of 
government  and  brings  to  mind  the  thought 
of  falrplay,  government  by  the  people,  re- 
gard for  the  common  man. 

"TJiiB  word  has  been  repeated  so  often 
that  few  citizens  are  aware  that  the  word 
'democracy'  does  not  app— r  In  our  Constl- 
tutlon.  Nor  do  they  remember  that  our 
Government  Is  a  cousUtutiooal  republic  and 
not  a  democracy. 


"\  pure  democra-y,  through  maj.iltv 
rule  by  presaure  grovijis  which  are  easily 
swayed  by  propaganda,  can  become  Just  a.s 
cruelly  o{)pres*lve  as  a  dlctatorFhlp.  Thfjsf 
who  are  Interested  should  liive«tlg;i'f 
further 

'   UA.srO     OS     WRITTIIN     I.AWS 

"A  republic  Is  based  on  written  laws  such 
as  our  Constitution  ElfCt^d  represenlalive.s 
aro  rolled  upon  to  use  their  best  Judgment 
for  the  gixitl  of  the  Nation  u.s  a  whole  A 
deniorrary  simply  respf)nds  to  -he  will  of 
the  majority  Pure  democracy  has  worked 
successfully  only  for  sm.ill  honioijeneous 
groups  New  KngliiiKl  town  meetings  are 
an   example." 

Dr  Knight  pi-mts  out  that  the  Communl.st 
Msvnlfesto  of  Deiemtier  6,  laW.  states  that 
•'whatever  form  >f  the  dictatorship  of  tho 
proletariat  Is  established.  It  will  .ilways  sig- 
nify an  extension  of  deinocra-y   " 

"TTils  l3  a  battle  for  men's  minds,"  I>r 
Knight  s\ld.  "niers  Is  no  behind  the 
front'  any  n^or.--  The  facts  are  incontro- 
vertible The  only  question  ;s  whether  or 
not  we  shall  be  brainwashed  Into  ccjoperat- 
Ir.g  In  our  own  destruction." 

.MKMBF.R.S     ON     O'A  N 

Talbert  also  ridicules  the  Idea  that  the 
society  Is  monolithic  or  Pascl«t.  p.^>int:ng  out 
that  many  projects  are  undertaken  by  mem- 
bers on  their  own  not  necess.irlly  under  dl- 
rec'lon   from  Welch 

"Welch   says   If    this    Is   against   your   con- 
science,   d  in  t    do    It."    Taltjert    p<ilnt8    ou* 
If   you   get   to   the   point    where    you    don  •. 
want  to  do  anything  suggested,  get  out   ' 

Mrs  Joseph  Crosby,  organizer  of  society 
chapters  In  S'>ufh  Pasadena,  agrees. 

"We're  all  In  It  berau.'te  we  think  It'.s  right.  ' 
she  said  "The  minute  we  think  It's  no', 
we  can  get  out  " 

While  some  vaK'ie  "jusplrions  tha*  the  so- 
ciety Is  antl-Semltlc  have  been  vnicpd.  th»*re 
is  absolutely  nothing  In  any  of  the  socie- 
ty's available  llter.ature  or  In  the  utterances 
of  Its  members  to  bear  this  out. 

The  .^nt!-Defama•lon  I/eague  of  the  B'nnl 
B'rlth  has  found  no  such  evidence  On  the 
contrary,  while  Christianity  1.^  stressed,  the 
emph.i.'ils  Is  on  belief  in  some  sptrl'uil  Ideal 
and  members  of  any  religion  Including  ipe- 
clflcally  Jews  and  Cath'i!l'\s.  are  weloom» 

"Par  from  founding  a  religion."  Welch  said 
In  his  ""Blue  Book"  2  years  ago.  "we  are  mere- 
ly urging  Protestant.  Catholics.  Jews,  or  Mos- 
lems to  be  better  Christians,  better  Jews,  or 
better  Moslems.  In  accordance  with  the  deep- 
est and  most  humanitarian  promptings  c>f 
their  own   religious   beliefs." 

OPPOSING    CONSPUlAi   Y 

"We  are  not  beginning  any  revolulliin,  nor 
even  a  counterrevolution.  In  any  technical 
sense:  because,  while  we  are  opp<islng  a  con- 
spiracy, we  are  not  ourselves  making  u.se  of 
c  >nf piratorlal  methods  Yet  our  determina- 
tion to  overthrow  an  entrenched  tyranny  u 
the  very  stuff  out  ^f  which  revi^lutlotis  are 
m<ule.'" 

In  his  reply  to  the  crliicUni.  Dr  Knight 
listed  23  questions  "la  an  attempt  to  get 
people  thinking  and  wondering  whether  or 
not  soimethliig  is  not  radically  wrung  high  In 
our  Government." 

The  questions  pertained  to  what  the  so- 
ciety believes  has  been  a  step-by-step  surren- 
der to  the  International  Communist  con- 
spiracy. It  Is  to  the  reversal  of  this  trend 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Communists  with  every 
moriU  means  at  Its  dlsp<->«al  that  the  society 
professes  to  be  dedicated 

Talbert  said  the  danger  was  summed  tip 
by  PBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  a  recent 
speech,  something  like  this: 

"We  are  at  war.  we  are  Invaded,  we  are 
losing. " 


I  From  the  Santa  Barbara   (Calif  )   News- 
Press.  Feb    3«.   19t)l| 
Tus   Nrws-PiiE5s  STAwn  on   John    Hdk-h 

SOCTTTT 

I'he  editor  and  publisher  of  the  News- 
Press  Is  In  his  86th  ye;ir  His  entire  life  lia.s 
been  spent  In  this  c*>mmun;ty.  His  memory 
takee  him  back  m.iny  years  and  his  reading 
even  further  He  l:.  ed  v.  hen  conditions 
were  rugged  When  West  was  West  and  men 
■Acre  ni'^n  He  ll.id  during  [>criod3  when  If 
a  man  or  a  group  of  men  openly  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  the  printed  w<jrd.  called  our  Pres- 
ident, our  Vice  President,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  the  President's  brother,  members  of 
the  yupreme  Court,  and  others  at  the  head 
of  our  f  fovernment.  tr.utor.s.  they  were  made 
to  answer  Such  slanders  often  called  for  a 
visit  fr<.im  a  cuur.igeous  and  Irate  group 
whii  h  brought  w.th  them  a  b.irrel  of  tar  and 
a  few  feathers.  And  stich  Instances  were 
p  irtlcularly  likely  to  occur  If  the  slanderer 
(■  inie  from  New  England.  He  lived  when 
men  were  considered  cowartls  when  they  hid 
behind  their  women's  skirts  and  clothed 
their   Identity    through   anonymity 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  this  hnckground  that 
the  New5-Pres8  tells  where  It  stands  on  the 
John  Birch  9<>rJetv. 


[Prom  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif  )  News- 
Press,  Jan    22.  1961 1 

John  Biac h  Socixtt     What  Is  It    Why? 

I  By  Hans  Bngh  ) 

The  John  Birch  Scx-lety.  whose  self-ap- 
pointed leader  called  President  Klsenhower 
"a  dedicated,  conscious  agent  of  the  Com- 
munist consplracv.""  waa  fom»ed  In  Indian- 
apolis December  9.  19.^8  It  bef^^n  Its  seml- 
.secret  existence  In  Santa  B.irbara  about  a 
year  ago 

What  Is  th.s  organization,  which  has  be- 
come established  In  many  ;>art8  of  the  coun- 
try and  whose  members,  among  other  things, 
are  urged  to  "take  over  the  PTA's""?  In 
Si^inta  Barbara,  questions  about  It  are  t>elng 
:i.-ked  with  mounting  frequency  Literature 
alx)Ut  the  society  Is  being  circulated  Ru- 
m  Ts  are  flying. 

STVOT     GRorPS 

l^)cally,  the  society  is  rep  irted  to  have 
several  chapters  with  the  mcirbershlp  run- 
ning Into  "'the  hundreds  "  The  chapters 
meet  once  a  month  In  private  homes  as 
study  groups  Members  hear  tiipe  record- 
ings, view  m')tlon  plctiires.  discuss  aspects 
of  the  ""Communist  conspiracy."'  listen  U) 
h<Kik  reviews,  discu.ss  tactics,  and  In  general 
mike  thenaselves  better  equlpi>ed.  so  they 
believe,  to  meet  what  they  term  the  chal- 
lenpe   of   communism 

That  meeting  In  IndlanRp<ills  was  called 
hy  Jtobert  Welch  of  Belmont,  Ma-^s  ,  a  re- 
tired randy  manufacturer,  who  In  Janu- 
ary 1957  left  the  business  world,  he  aald, 
to  devote  his  time,  money,  and  energy  to 
the   an'1-Communlst   cau.se 

He  t^.ld  the  11  men  presetit  that  the  .=i>- 
cle'y.  which  would  function  almost  entirely 
through  small  local  chapters  usually  of  from 
"10  to  20  dedicated  patriots,"  would  pro- 
mote leas  government,  more  responsibility, 
and  a  better  world  " 

The  statement  that  Welch  considers  Eisen- 
hower an  agent  of  the  Communist  Party  Is 
contained  In  a  302-pige  manuscript  called 
The  Politician"  Originally  written  as  a 
letter  in  1954  and  added  to  from  time  to 
time.  It  was  Intended  as  a  confidential  docu- 
ment outlining  Welch's  opinions  regardtnt; 
tlie  pro^re.ss  of  communism,  particularly  In 
the  United  States. 

Welch  told  the  B<»ton  Herald  that  he 
".idded  to  It  every  Ume  I  got  requests  for 
It  "  He  said  "By  1956  It  had  grown  to  6,000 
words  By  1958  It  was  up  to  80,000  At  that 
pK>int    I   decided    to  reproduce   It   by   offset" 

Copies  of  the  book  were  distributed  to 
some  of  the  top  leadov  of  the  John  Birch 


Society,  but  Welch  said  that  he  Is  trying 
to  withdraw  e€u:h  copy,  and  "get  It  out  of 
circulation  as  quickly   as   possible." 

MILTON  TOO 

In  "The  Politician."  Welch  said:  "While  I 
too  think  that  Milton  Elsenhower  Is  a  Ccon- 
munlst.  and  has  been  for  30  years,  this 
opinion  Is  based  largely  on  general  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct.  But  my  firm  belief 
that  Dwight  Elsenhower  Is  a  dedicated,  con- 
scious agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
is  based  on  an  accumulation  of  detailed  evi- 
dence so  extensive  and  so  palpable  that  it 
si-ems  to  me  to  put  this  conviction  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt.""  He  also  said  of 
Elsenhower  that  '"there  Is  only  one  word  to 
describe  his  purposes  and  actions.  That 
Word  is   treason  '  " 

•  The  Politician  "  also  describes  former  Pres- 
idents Roosevelt  and  Truman  as  tools  of 
international  communism,  along  with  the 
EhJlles  brothers  and  various  other  high  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Including  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren 

r>r  Granville  Knight,  Santa  Barbara  phy- 
sician and  a  member  of  the  28-man  national 
council  of  the  society,  said  In  an  Interview 
that  he  has  read  "The  Politician,"  He  said 
that  the  book  is  a  confidential  document, 
that  it  contains  Welch's  personal  opinions, 
that  it  was  written  before  the  formation 
of  the  society,  and  that  it  now  has  been 
withdrawn. 

DONT    AGKEE 

Asked  whether  the  statement  about  the 
President  appears  In  the  book,  Dr.  Knight 
answered:  "I  don  t  say  whether  It  does  or 
not.  It  is  unfortunate  If  it  does."  Other 
local  society  members  who  also  were  asked 
about  the  book  said  that  they  have  not 
read  It.  and  that  they  do  not  agree  with 
Welch    that    Elsenhower   is   a   Communist. 

Attorney  General  Stanley  Meek  said  in 
Santa  Barbara  recently  that  "from  the  na- 
ture of  this  organization,  as  reported  to  me 
and  as  Indicated  by  the  press,  I  would  con- 
sider It  to  be  clearly  subversive  In  nattu'e. 
Certainly,  the  indication  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  a  Communist,  and 
the  assertions  that  his  purpose  and  actions 
are  treasonable,  would  constitute  criminal 
libel  under  the  laws  of  California.  If  such 
an  organlxation  is  attempting  to  gain  foot- 
hold In  this  State,  I  would  urge  prosecution 
under  our  criminal  libel  statutes  by  local 
law  enforcement   agencies." 

TAKrOVEJt 

In  his  bulletin  for  September  of  last  year, 
one  of  the  many  publications  put  out  by 
Welch,  he  urged  the  members  to  take  over 
the  PTA's.  Join  your  local  PTA  at  the 
ijeginnlng  of  the  school  year,  get  your  con- 
servative friends  to  do  likewise,  and  go  to 
work   to  take  It  over,"  he  said. 

'You  will  run  Into  real  battles  against 
determined  leftists  who  have  had  everything 
their  way.  But  it  Is  time  we  went  on  the 
offensive  to  make  such  groups  the  Instru- 
ments of  conservative  purp>oses,  'with  the 
same  vigor  and  determination  that  the  lib- 
erals have  used  the  opposite  alms.  When  you 
and  your  friends  get  the  local  PTA  group 
straij^luened  out,  move  up  the  ladder  as 
soon  as  you  can,  to  exert  a  wider  Influence. 
And  don't  let  the  dirty  tactics  of  the  oppo- 
sition get  you  down,"  he  said. 

Believing  that  the  war  between  commu- 
nism and  the  free  world  is  being  fought  on 
the  |X)lltlcal  and  educational  level  and  al- 
le^rlng  that  democracy  Is  merely  a  deceptive 
phrase,  a  weapon  of  demagoguery  and  a 
perennial  fraud,  Welch  In  his  "Blue  Bo(*," 
has  outlined  areas  of  endeavor  for  society 
members. 

He  urges  the  establishment  of  reading 
r(K)ms  which  also  can  serve  as  rental  li- 
braries. He  suggests  that  the  circulation  of 
various  publications  be  expanded,  that 
members  embark  upon  letter-writing  cam- 


paigns, that  they  organize  fronts  assigned 
to  certain  purpoees,  that  they  start  shock- 
ing the  American  people,  and  that  they  ob- 
tain and  feature  appropriate  speakers. 

Welch  was  born  E>ecember  1,  1899,  on  a 
farm  In  Chowan  County,  N.C.  He  attended 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  4  years, 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  for  2  years, 
and  Harvard  Law  School  for  2  years.  He 
moved  to  Boston  from  North  Carolina  In 
1919,  and  has  lived  in  Belmont  for  the  past 
20  years.  He  has  been  active  in  Republican 
politics  in  Massachusetts. 

CHINA    ACCOUNT 

He  took  the  name  for  his  society  from 
John  Birch,  a  Christian  missionary  from  a 
farm  near  Macon,  Ga.  Birch,  according  to 
Welch,  was  in  China  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  II.  On  July  4,  1942,  he 
officially  Joined  Chennault's  forces  in 
Chungking  as  a  volunteer,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  captain   In  the  U.S.  Army. 

Ten  days  after  V-J  Day,  while  in  uniform 
and  reportedly  on  a  peaceful  mission  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  he  was  killed  by  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Welch  calls  him  the 
first  casualty  in  the  third  world  war.  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  ever-shrink- 
ing free  world. 


[Prom    the  Santa   Barbara    (Calif  )    News- 
Press,    Feb.    26.    1961] 
Statement    of   Principles 

We  recognize  that  communism's  advance 
threatens  democratic  institutions  through- 
out the  world. 

We  believe — 

That  democratic  institutions  can  be  en- 
dangered as  much  by  extremists  of  the 
right  as  by  those  of  the  left. 

That  democracy  can  be  strengthened  only 
through  open  discussion  of  issues.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights — 
that  secret  or  semisecret  political  organi- 
zations have  no  place  in  our  society. 

That  our  democratic  institutions  are 
sound  enough  to  withstand  the  give  and 
take  of  open  political  discussion  and  exami- 
nation of  all  ideological  beliefs. 

That  democracy  suffers  when  fear  of  com- 
munism leads  to  Irresponsible,  unsubstan- 
tiated charges  of  treason  or  evil  connivance 
against  our  political,  religious,  educational 
or  cultural  leaders. 

That  traitors  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
courts,  not  by  vigilante  groups. 

We  condemn — 

The  adoption  of  totalitarian  organization 
or  tactics  to  fight  the  Communist  danger, 
for  as  totalitarianism  flourishes,  democracy 
dies. 

The  spreading  of  slanderous  generalities, 
without  basis  in  specific  fact,  to  cast  sus- 
picion on  the  loyalty  or  character  of  citi- 
zens whose  views  differ  from  those  of  the 
majority. 

Let  us  keep  our  balance  in  what  we  do. 
Let  us  not,  in  the  Intensity  of  our  convic- 
tions, nullify  the  rights  of  others  to  hold 
and  voice  their  own  beliefs. 

[From    the    Santa    Barbara    (Calif.)     News- 
Press,  Feb.  26,  1961] 
Thoughts    on    the    Birch    Society 

(EorroR's  note. — This  well-reasoned  ser- 
mon on  the  John  Birch  Society  was  deliv- 
ered last  Sunday  by  the  Reverend  John  A. 
Crane,  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Santa  Barbara.  The  News -Press  commends 
It  to  its  readers.) 

(By  John  A.  Crane) 

"Communist  Influences  are  now  in  almost 
complete  control  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

"When  an  elected  government  succeeds 
In  attracting  an  overwhelming  majority  be- 
hind It  for  any  length  of  time,  its  mob  In- 
stincts make  It  the  most  tyrannical  of  all 
forms  of  social  organization." 


"I  am  proposing  the  formation  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  under  completely  au- 
thoritative control  at  all  levels.  We  mean 
business  every  step  of  the  way." 

"We  are  out  to  get  a  million  members 
truly  dedicated  to  the  things  in  which  we 
believe." 

"Future  history  is  always  determined  by 
minorities  who  really  know  what  they 
want." 

These  are  scattered  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  a  man  named  Robert  Welch, 
who  lives  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  2  years 
ago  organized  a  semisecret  group  called  the 
John  Birch  Society.  It  appears  to  have 
grown  rather  rapidly  in  size,  spread  and  in- 
fluence throughout  the  country. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  how  large  the 
society  is  now,  for  the  group  is  vague  in 
speaking  about  the  size  of  its  membership. 
However,  in  August  of  last  year,  the  Boston 
Herald  reported  Welch  as  saying  that  the 
society  then  had  organizations  in  some  20 
States,  with  about  25  chapters  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  alone.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
membership  is  strongest  in  Tennessee.  Tex- 
as, and  southern  California.  The  Herald 
guessed  that  membership  must  have  been 
then  ""in  the  low  hundreds  of  thousands." 
We  here  In  Santa  Barbara  seem  to  be  in  a 
fairly  unique  position  to  observe  the  work 
of  the  John  Blrchers,  for  it  apparently  Is 
more  open  here.  We  are  recognized  around 
the  country  as  being  one  of  its  seats  of  p>ower. 
so  much  so  indeed  that  two  national  maga- 
zines have  asked  two  of  our  local  writers  to 
do  articles  on  the  society. 

We  ought,  I  think,  to  try  to  understand 
the  movement  as  well  as  we  can,  for  it  is 
hard  at  work  in  our  community,  pressing  our 
acts  and  thoughts  in  the  direction  the  so- 
ciety feels  they  ought  to  move.  The  Birch 
group  represents,  I  think,  the  most  extreme 
form  of  the  violently  anti-Communist  school 
of  thought. 

To  develop  some  acquaintance  with  the 
outlook  of  the  Birch  Society,  let  us  consider 
a  book  written  by  Welch  called  "The  Poli- 
tician." The  Blue  Book  (the  society's  Bible, 
the  wellsprlng  of  its  inspiration)  can  be  had 
easily  enough  from  the  society's  bookshops, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  copy  of 
•"The  Politician"  now.  It  was  distributed 
only  to  top  leaders  in  the  movement.  How- 
ever, the  Milwaukee  Journal  gave  some 
quotes  from  it. 

In  the  book,  Welch  charged  that  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  were  extensively  used 
bv  the  Communists,  Mr.  Truman  knowingly 
so.  Then,  on  page  268,  Welch  made  an  ob- 
servation that  has  caused  his  society  consid- 
erable embarrassment.  He  said  that  "in  my 
opinion,  the  Communists  have  one  of  their 
own  actually  in  the  Presidency.  For  this 
third  man,  Eisenhower,  there  is  only  one  pos- 
sible word  to  describe  his  purposes  and  ac- 
tions.   That  word  is  treason.'" 

Birch  group  leaders  in  Wisconsin  had 
copies  of  "'The  Politician,"  and  when  ques- 
tioned would  not  disavow  its  contents.  One 
leader,  when  asked  directly  if  he  really 
thought  Mr.  Eisenhower  was  a  Communist, 
replied,  "I  only  know  that  if  he  is  not  he 
might  as  well  be.  The  results  of  his  admin- 
istration are  the  SEime."  Later  on  he  con- 
tradicted himself  somewhat  when  he  added 
that  "I  don't  think  Eisenhower  is  bright 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  be  one  of  the 
party." 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  Welch  him- 
self, when  questioned  by  the  Boston  Herald 
last  August.  When  asked  if  he  thought  Ike 
was  a  Communist,  Welch  replied  in  some 
confusion:  "I  never  felt  that  way  enough 
to  say  it  in  print.  Now  I  don't  know  what 
to  think.  Eisenhower  may  be  too  dumb  to 
be  a  Communist."  This  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  loyalty  also  appears  in  the 
Blue  Book,  where,  on  page  85.  Welch 
begins  to  discuss  "the  millions  who  either 
are     or    pretend    to    be,    non-Oommunlst  " 
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amon^  whom  you  And  what  he  caJls  "the 
amoral  man."  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
to  our  survival .  The  paragraph  concludes 
with  an  only  slightly  veiled  allusion  to  Mr 
Elsenhower,  when  Welch  says  that  an 
amoral  man.  as  the  head  of  a  great  so-caUed 
Republic,  may  have  no  slightest  scruples  or 
concern  about  Its  fate  or  the  fate  of  other 
nations.  In  the  face  of  Communist  conquest 
and  of  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  rule.  And." 
Mr  Welch  adds,  "any  similarity  of  chariictcrs 
In  this  story  to  any  living  persons  Is  not 
coincidental."  In  short,  the  Birch  Society 
leader  concludes  here,  that  whether  ir  not 
Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  a  Communist,  he  Is  at  best 
an  amoral  man.  unconcerned  about  the 
spread  of  Communist  influence.  Welch 
doesn't  say  exactly  that  Ik«  Is  a  Communist. 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot  affirm  that 
Ike  Is  not  a  Communist.  This,  Incidentally. 
Is  a  fairly  typical  example  of  Welch's  logic 

Another  outstanding  example  cropped  up 
In  this  month's  Issue  of  the  Birch  Society 
Bulletin.  Under  the  heading.  Agenda  for 
the  Month."  you  find  yourself  engulfed  la 
these  muddy  waters.  "Our  major  demand 
on  your  time  and  energy."  the  article  begins. 
"Is  still  In  support  of  the  movement  to  Im- 
peach Karl  Warren."  Mr.  Welch  points  out 
that  In  the  campaign  last  sununer  ti.  have 
the  siunmlt  meeting  caUmI  off,  the  society 
"put  a  total  of  soma  six  hundred  ttKiusand 
pieces  of  mall  Into  th«  effort  °  Thu.  he 
thought,  was  r.  good  showing,  and  helped 
save  America  tram  fiirther  steps  of  sur- 
render Now.  he  goes  on,  we  are  >u>lcing 
you  to  send  a  barragt  oX  letters  to  your  Con- 
gressmen urging  the  impeachment  of  Chief 
Justice  Warren 

Welch  confesses  that  ther*  has  been  some 
opposltickn  to  this  movament.  He  cltee  as  an 
example  the  syndicated  column  of  George 
SokolsiLy,  which  on  January  14  charged 
that  the  movement  to  impeach  Warren  was 
nonsense  Mr.  Welch  found  this  quite  hard 
to  take,  for  he  had  always  regarded  Sokolsky 
as  a  friend:  Did  he  not  stand  all  the  way 
with  Joe  McCarthy?  NeTertheless.  while 
Sokolsky  nxay  think  tb«  Warren  movement 
nonsense,  Wek;h  just  b«*  that  Earl  Warren 
won't  think  so  by  tlM  Ubm  the  movement  Is 
over. 

Sokolaky  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "no 
matter  what  can  be  said  of  Barl  Warren.  It 
cannot  be  said  •  •  •  that  he  has  been  sub- 
versive. '  Surely,  commsnts  Mr  Welch, 
Sokolaky  can't  be  "as  innocent  or  Ignorant 
as  he  sounds."  Welch  said  he  carefully 
avoided  accusing  Warren  of  subversion  ur 
treason  "We  thought — and  still  do — that 
the  development  of  any  such  charges  was 
unnecessary  and  would  merely  complicate 
what  is  biisically  a  very  simple  Issue  of  n\ls- 
behavlor  In  offlce."  Baaktes.  he  adds,  plenty 
of  well  Informed  people  have  labeled  the 
Warren  Court  subversive— the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  tar  example. 

Furthermore.  "Communist  influences  are 
now  In  almost  completa  control  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government."  If  we  are  going  to  stop 
them,  thert-  must  be  a  showdown  "What 
better  time,  or  place,  or  laaue  could  we  have 
than  the  ImpeachztMnt  of  Karl  Warren^ 
Warren  "8  decisions  and  actions,  however  he 
may  have  sugarcoated  hla  own  purposes  for 
hla  own  conscience,  have  definitely  become 
a  most  important  part  ot  the  whole  advanc- 
ing Communist  front."  By  working  to  im- 
peach Warren,  we  can  meet  the  Communist 
influences  behind  him  head  on. 

Hence,  Chief  Justice  Warren  both  is  and 
is  not  a  Communist.  He  may  not  exactly 
be  a  Communist,  but  by  stopping  him  we 
can  stop  communism.  Welch  shows  real 
genius  at  this  shifty  lofloal  technique.  So 
racy  Is  his  rhetorlo  that  he  can,  at  the 
same  time,  affirm  that  a  statement  is  t>oth 
true   and   untrue. 

Now  you  may  be  Inrttaed  to  think,  on  the 
basis  of  the  ezamplea  I  have  so  far  given 
of  Welch's  work,  that  the  man  Is  so  com- 


pletely Irrational  as  to  be  absurd  and  h;irm- 
less.  that  his  chances  are  so  wild  and  base- 
less as  to  be  beneath  our  notice  This.  In 
fact,  was  my  own  feeling  until  this  past 
week,  when  I  spent  a  good  deu:  nf  time  pi>r- 
Ing  over  the  Birch  Society's  literature  I 
will  confess  that  I  was  deeply  tmpre.<<si'd 
and  disturbed  When  you  he:ir  Weich's 
charges  out  of  context,  as  y.n  have  hoard 
thrm  here,  their  abaurdl'y  is  pliln  enough. 
biit  when  yo\i  mme  upon  them  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  soctefy,  surroii-'ded  and  sup- 
ported by  Wel'h's  rich  flowing  laugtiiipe  atiU 
Idfas.  their  absurdity  i.s  well  conccaltKl 

The  man  is  a  mar. tloiusly  gifted  demi- 
g'lg,  a  naturiil  sp-.tii'T  and  urilrr  with,  I 
think,  a  string  lu-^t  for  [Hjwor  and  I'Mder- 
sh:p,  and  he  Is  convinced  that  it  Is  h'.s  mis- 
sion to  save  the  world  from  the  ravages  of 
communism  He  *ill  go  to  any  If'ngths  to 
achieve  this  musslon  He  openly  confesses 
that  he  will  even  use  the  very  meth'Kls  i.>f 
the  Communist  to  defeat  them  He  means 
business 

There  Is  another  factor  apart  from  the 
magic  of  Robert  Welch  that  lends  pnwer  Ui 
the  movement  One  thing  we  ought  t-o  b<» 
entirely  clear  about  Is  tliat  b<,th  Welch  and 
h:.s  people  are  genai.'iPly  afraid  Tht>y  are 
dri\>'n  by  an  aim  kst  wild  fear  of  a  [verslstent 
and  perva.sive  F'Tt  Bt'Cause  of  the  peculiar 
nature  "f  their  understaiiding  "f  what  it 
nip.«ns  to  be  an  American,  everywhere  they 
l'>'k,  In  our  society  they  see  sUins  of  an 
Incredibly  devious  subver5lon  Even  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  even  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Svipreme  Court  l.s  not 
above  su^i'lclon  The  crJy  thing  they  can 
really  place  their  trust  In  Is  the  John  Birch 
Society  Itself  E'.ery  where  else  there  is 
treachery  In  the  highest  places.  Cummu- 
nlsts  are  on  every  hand,  dl-^gulsed.  i<H,klng 
J'Lst  like  anybody  el^e.  like  a  friend  ur  a 
brother  or  a  teacher 

It  Is  their  understanding  Americanism  that 
twists  the  perceptions  of  the  ';.x;iety'»  mem- 
ber.s  so  seriously,  I  think  It  U  the  key  to 
an  understanding  of  their  philosophy  Welch 
outlines  this  powerfully  la  the  early  .sections 
of  the  Blue  Book. 

Perhaps  his  moht  fundamental  premise  Is 
that  dentocracy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
real  essence  of  Amerlc.inLsm.  It  is.  he  says. 
not  demi)cracy  that  ii.ade  America  great, 
that  defines  her  nature  Indeed.  It  Is  n  t 
the  form  of  a  government  that  matters, 
but  It-s  quality  In  reality,  what  led  to  Amer- 
ica's greatness  was  the  fact  that  In  Uie  early 
years  of  Its  development  It  h<ul  so  little,  so 
weak  a  g'lvernment.  That  gtjvernrncnt  !.<; 
best  which  governs  lea.-t  Tli:'^  Is  the  ;nij>or- 
tant  quality 

However.  ;ts  our  countrv  grew  In  size  and 
wealth,  the  Government  beg^u  t  i  intervene 
In  more  and  more  areas  of  the  Nation  s  life 
and  as  It  did  .s.i  It  m'lved  Inevitably  down 
the  road  lt>ward  collectivism  and  C'  nimu- 
nlsm.  Hence,  as  Welch  and  his  people  see 
the  world,  every  act  of  the  Ff*deral  (lovern- 
ment  carries  with  It  the  menacing  threat  of 
communism  When  the  Clovernnient  forced 
Integration  In  the  Sou'h,  thl.s  was  clearly 
ciimmunism  at  work.  Or  ci'nsldt^r  the 
social  security  syttem  obviooaly  Conin.u- 
nlst  Likewise  the  income  tax  Such  a  view 
makes  it  easy  for  Welch  to  say  In  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Blue  Book  "The  Communists 
are  much  further  advanced  and  miire  deeply 
entrenched  than  Is  realized  by  even  most 
serious  students  of  the  danger  among  an'l- 
Communlst.s" 

Demfjcracy  has  nothing  to  d  >  with  the 
real  essence  of  Americanism.  Accept  this 
fundamental  premise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Birch-type  logic  follows  nicely  Now  this 
premise  may  sound  absurd  to  you.  but  a.s  a 
matter  of  fact  It  reflecU  the  deep  feelings 
of  a  great  many  of  our  people.  Tliey  can't 
seem  to  escape  feeling  that  there  Is  some- 
thing UI. -American  about  the  Ideals  of 
equality  and  freedom,  something  dangerous 


and  destructive  .Anybody  who  talks  much 
about  them  Is  su.spect  Anytxxly  who  Insists 
uixm  them  Is  a  radical  Robert  Welch,  In  his 
genius,  got  hold  of  sumethlng  big  here  He 
n.anaged  to  articulate  In  vigorous  laiigusur. 
the  dumb  feelings  ut  Urge  numberti  ot  our 
peo[)le 

Democracy  has  nothing  to  do  with  Amer- 
icanism This  IS  the  maJiibpriug  thai  drives 
the  John  Birch  Society.  It  Is  what  makes 
the  society  so  tragically,  so  fearfully  un- 
.fmerlcan  It  Is  what  makes  It  at  least  as 
.serious  a  nu-nace  to  (jur  way  of  life  as  the 
Conunuulst  Party   It.self 

Con.sider  Welch  s  answer  to  what  he  sees 
as  our  countrv  s  griseht  problems  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Blue  Book,  he  sets  out  to 
i.M.wcr  the  (luestion  wliat  can  be  done  to 
mt>et  ihe  frightening  sprend  of  communism 
in  America'  F'lrst.  he  points  out  that  the 
threat  Is  not  s<i  much  mlllUiry  as  political 
and  educational  Then  he  poses  a  striking 
h>p<>thetical  pofislbillty  Suppose,  he  says. 
tli.it  I  w  .is  ch(<.sen  to  be  the  savior,  the 
man  on  the  white  horse."  and  supp>ase  I 
had  pU.-nty  of  retvources  and  over  a  tnlillon 
dt-dicated  supporters,  and  suppose  I  could 
coordinate  this  ma.ss  of  material  Into  a 
force  as  p<»6itive  and  efllclent  as  the  Com- 
munist machine,  and  suppose,  even  tliough 
I  was  recognized  as  undisputed  leader  of 
this  dedicattHi  ort;aniz.tllon.  that  I  had  the 
acUlce  and  lielp  of  an  executive  council 
m.ide  up  of  t.'^e  ablest  anil-Coniniunlsts  In 
the  Country  If  all  this  weire  so.  what  would 
I  then  do  U>  light  communism? 

Set  up  reading  ri>oms  all  over  the  country 
stocked  with  carefully  selected  suui-Commu- 
nUt  literature  the  selection  would  >jt  course 
have  to  be  tightly  controlled  frooi  head- 
quarters Then  I  would  expand  tlie  circu- 
lation of  conservative  magaalnes  such  as 
American  Opinion  and  National  Review  and 
the  Dan  Suioot  Report.  I  would  Increase 
the  r:idio  audience  of  speakers  like  Fulton 
Lewis  and  Clarence  Manlon  and  others  of 
their  sort.  I  would  Instigate  massive  letter- 
writing  cajupaigns  to  Influence  government 
and  private  agencies,  both  local  and  national. 
I  Would  organize  dozens  uf  front  organlza- 
tloiis.  one  after  the  other,  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  which  has  help)ed  a 
great  deal  In  keeping  Red  China  out  of  the 
V a  another  possibility  Ixere  Is  a  petition 
to  Impeach  Earl  Warren,  or  the  Organization 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.  or  the 
Committee  To  Investigate  Communist  Influ- 
c", -es  at  Vassar  College  Then  I  would  set 
about  nuiklng  Americans  aware  of  subversion 
by  eriKJsing  Conununists.  (How  would  I 
know  who  to  expose?  Well,  there  wouldn't 
be  time  or  money  to  do  a  complete  rese.irch 
Job  on  eiery  suspect,  but  enough  material 
ct)Uld  t>e  gathered  to  make  a  grxxl  guess  In 
any  c.ifte  The  charges  could  be  leveled  In 
our  magazines,  and  if  done  often  and  force- 
fully, would  create  wonder  and  doubt  In  the 
entire  population.  To  be  sure,  these  are 
drastic  steps,  but  this  Is  no  cream-puff  war 
we  !ire  In  It  s  not  a  pillow  fight.  We  could 
expect  to  get  a  lot  of  smearing  In  return, 
and  a  lot  of  nuisance  libel  suits;  but  even 
this  would  help,  for  It  would  mean  further 
pvibllcity  » 

Then  I  would  "line  up  a  large  list  of  speak- 
ers" who  would  talk  to  small  audiences  on 
strong  antl-C  immunlst  triples;  and  I  would 
set  up  a  list  of  churches.  PTA's  and  the  like 
for  speaking  engagements  They  ar»»  always 
IcKklng  for  speakers  Fln.-^lly,  I  would  use 
political  action  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
.America  toward  communism,  I  would  "move 
In  on  the  elections,"  and  get  our  kind  of 
men  In  ofTlce 

Tills  was  tlie  program  that  Welch  proposed 
to  a  group  of  1 1  businessmen  who  met  at  his 
request  In  Indianapolis  on  December  0.  1968. 
This  Is  the  prograna  that  Is  now  in  operation 
ail  over  the  country.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
John  Birch  Society 
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"I  am  not  suggesting  any  ephemeral  or- 
ganization of  loose  ties  and  uncertain  loyal- 
ties," Welch  said  at  the  first  meeting.  "The 
John  Birch  Society  is  to  be  a  monolithic 
body."  A  republican  form  of  organisation 
or  government  "lends  lUelf  too  readily  to 
Infiltration,  distortion  and  disruption.  De- 
mocracy is  merely  a  decepUve  phrase,  a 
weapon  of  demagoguery,  and  a  perennial 
fraud.  The  John  Birch  Society  will  cq?erate 
under  completely  authoritative  control  at  all 
levels.  We  mean  business  every  step  of  the 
way."  I  have  a  sensitive  and  accurate  noae 
for  smelling  out  Communists.  I  will  locate 
them.  The  society  will  not  be  frustrated  by 
Indecision  In  this  area.  Those  who  Join  the 
society  wlU  do  so  '"primarily  because  they 
believe  in  me  and  what  I  am  doing  and  are 
willing  to  accept  my  leadership." 

Consequently.  Welch  concluded  In  the 
Blue  Book,  you  must  either  Join  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  give  freely  of  yourself  to 
It.  or  In  a  few  years  you  wlU  be  devoting 
all  of  the  maintenance  of  a  Communist  slave 
state. 

Finally,  on  page  169  of  the  Blue  Book 
there  comes  this  dreadfully  sinister  example 
of  Welch's  logical  squirming,  the  kind  that 
allows  him  to  say  that  a  statement  Is  both 
true  and  not  true.  He  says  passionately 
that  although  the  Birch  Society  la  not  really 
starting  a  revolution,  yet  our  determina- 
tion to  overthrow  an  entrenched  tyranny  U 
the  very  stuff  out  of  which  revolutiona  are 
made. 

All  this,  I  think,  suggests  that  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  an  unmistakable  menace 
to  America.  It  U  frankly,  even  blatantly 
antidemocratic.  Such  movements  crop  up 
from  time  to  time  In  the  beet  ot  countries, 
for  they  seem  somehow  to  have  a  profound 
appeal  to  the  blacker  side  of  our  human 
nature.  It's  a  great  pity.  It  means  that 
good  men  must  turn  themselves  to  the  task 
of  containing  the  eruption.  But  human  na- 
ture Is  not  perfect.  It  will,  I  fear,  continue 
to  break  out  In  bolls  like  this  occasionally 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  When  this  hap- 
pens, It  U  Important  that  we  rise  quickly  to 
check  the  Infection. 

We  will,  I  suppose,  have  to  depend  upon 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  our  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  to  carry  the  main 
burden  of  meeting  the  menace  of  the  Birch 
Society.  I  hope  they  will  be  alert.  I  hope 
they  will  watch  closely  for  the  first  overt 
steps  toward  action.  Still,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  even  people  like  Robert  Welch  have 
civil  rights  here.  He  Is  free  to  speak,  even  to 
speak  his  un-American  meaaage;  but  his 
ambitions  apparently  have  created  In  him 
a  vision  far  beyond  merely  speaking.  He 
dreams  of  something  that  is  and  la  not  revo- 
lution. Our  officials  must  watch  for  the 
first  signs  of  It. 

Meanwhile,  we  private  citizens  also  have  a 
Job  to  do.  There  are  no  doubt  many  good, 
earnest  people  In  the  John  Birch  Society. 
We  may  well  find  that  some  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  among  them.  This  la 
awkward  It  poses  an  ethical  question.  How 
shall  we  respond  to  them?  Shall  we  order 
them  out  of  our  homes,  cut  ourselves  off 
from  them?  I  think  not,  I  think  It  Is  im- 
portant, though  It  will  be  tnrlng.  to  keep 
the  lines  of  communication  open  between 
us. 

We  ought  to  try  not  to  hate  them,  be  dis- 
gusted with  them,  shout  and  snarl  at  them. 
for  this  will  only  drive  them  deeper  Into  their 
relation  with  the  group,  for  there  they  will 
find  acceptance  and  confirmation. 

We  ought  to  be  as  patient  as  we  can,  realiz- 
ing that  the  people  are  doing  what  they  feel 
they  must  do.  They  are  as  much  to  be  pitied 
as  censured.  They  are  terribly  frightened. 
Everywhere  they  look  they  see  Conununists. 
They  don't  know  whom  to  trust,  to  depend 
on. 

Don't  condemn  them.  Don't  threaten 
them.     Let   them   talk    about   their   views. 


Question  them  closely.  Sometimes  Just  hear- 
ing their  own  words  spoken  in  the  presence 
of  someone  who  is  calm  and  rational  will 
help  them  to  feel  their  absurdity. 

Be  patient.  Be  firm.  This  too  will  pass, 
if  we  are  alert  and  watchful. 

[Prom    the    Santa    Barbara    (Calif.)     News- 
Press,  Jan.  23,  1961] 

Birch    Society    Members   Discuss   Anti-Red 
Aims 

(By  Hans  Engh) 

Even  though  Dr.  Granville  Knight,  Santa 
Barbara  member  of  the  28-man  national 
council  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  declined 
to  divulge  the  Identity  of  the  local  leader 
as  well  as  other  society  members,  some  of 
the  members  themselves  discussed  their  par- 
ticipation In  Its  activities. 

Mrs.  Rose  H.  Bradbury,  2  Rosemary  Lane, 
said,  "I  think  it's  a  very  fine  organization. 
I've  never  missed  a  meeting."  The  first 
local  chapter  was  formed  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  after  Robert  Welch,  founder  and 
president  of  the  national  organization, 
spoke  at  a  meeting  for  specially  invited  per- 
sons at  the  Blltmore  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Bernard  R.  Foy  of  San  Marcos  Trout 
Club  said  that  she  is  a  member.  Asked 
whether  she  had  been  Informed  that  the 
society  Is  secret,  she  answered  "No,"  but 
that  It  is   "not   too  public   either." 

EXCELLENT     PLAN 

Saying  that  she  highly  approves  of  the 
society.  Miss  M.  B.  Phillips,  20S  W.  Michel - 
torena  Street,  said  that  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  nearly  a  year.  She  said  that  she 
believes  that  Welch  has  an  excellent  plan, 
but  that  she  does  not  necessarily  agree  with 
every  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Goodnow,  700  Park 
Lane,  said  that  they  are  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  such  an  organization.  Asked 
If  they  subscribe  to  Welch's  opinion  that 
President  Eisenhower  Is  a  dedicated  agent 
of  International  communism,  they  said  that 
they  would  not  call  him  (the  President)  a 
Communist,  "If  he  is  one,  he  doesn't  know 
It,"  they  said. 

Kirke  Connor,  4395  Via  Esperanza,  also 
said  that  he  Is  a  member,  describing  the  so- 
ciety as  a  "fine  movement."  However,  he 
said  that  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Welch 
had  called  Elsenhower  a  Communist,  and 
that  he  would  not  agree  with  that  sort  of 
statement.  When  contacted,  other  persons 
believed  to  be  active  In  the  society  said 
that  they  had  no  comment  to  make. 

The  semisecret  structure  of  the  society 
is  shown  In  one  instance  by  a  San  Marcos 
high  school  teacher  who  is  known  to  have 
passed  around  among  other  teachers  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  letter  on  why  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  what  resp)onslble  citizens 
have  been  waiting  for.  Ye*^^  when  asked 
about  his  interest  In  the  society,  he  said 
that  he  had  no  comments  about  it.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  to  one  meeting  and 
that  he  was  planning  to  attend  another. 

Dr.  Knight  said  that  the  society  has  not 
sought  publicity,  and  that  membership  Is 
by  invitation  only.  In  addition,  since  study 
groups  are  part  of  the  organization's  setup, 
the  presence  of  antagonistic  members  could 
completely  disrupt  such  meetings,  he  said. 
"The  society  has  been  criticized  for  not  mak- 
ing public  the  names  of  members,"  he  said. 
"This  is  to  protect  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed  by  nuisance  tactics."  He 
said  that  the  membership  here  runs  into 
"the  hundreds." 

In  his  Blue  Book,  the  society's  "bible," 
Welch  not  only  discusses  what  he  believes 
are  oommunistic  leanings  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials.  Writing  about  the  Nation's 
clergy,  he  says  that  "one-third  of  the  min- 
isters are  not  true  believers  in  the  divine 
names  or  the  divine  history  and  divine  teach- 
ings to  which  they  give  lipservice  as  they  go 


through  their  conventional  motions  on  Sun- 
day UKH-ning."  He  claims  that  some  of  them 
are  using  their  pulpits  to  preach  outright 
communism. 

WOKD    ABOUT    PRESS 

He  also  has  a  word  or  two  about  the  press, 
saying  in  one  of  his  bulletins,  circulated 
among  society  members,  that  "a  well-inten- 
tioned management  has  no  ccmception  of 
how  far  the  termites  have  crept  Into  the 
BoUd-Iooking  framework  of  their  news 
gathering  and  newswriting." 

Welch  told  the  men  attending  the  organ- 
izational meeting  In  Indianapolis  2  years  ago 
that  the  time  had  come  for  this  country  to 
get  out  of  the  bed  of  a  Europe  that  is  dying 
with  the  cancer  of  collectivism,  and  breathe 
"our  own  healthful  air  of  opportunity,  free- 
dom, and  enterprise."  Then,  he  said,  the 
cancer  that  we  already  have,  even  though  It 
is  of  considerable  growth,  can  be  cut  out. 

He  told  the  group  that  his  society  would 
operate  under  complete,  authoritative  con- 
trol at  all  levels.  Describing  himself  as  a 
hard-boiled,  dictatorial,  and  dynamic  boss, 
Welch  said  that  "the  men  who  Join  the 
society  are  going  to  do  so  because  they  be- 
lieve in  me  and  are  willing  to  accept  my 
leadership,"     He  said: 

"Whenever  differences  of  opinion  become 
translated  Into  a  lack  of  loyal  support,  we 
shall  have  shortcuts  for  eliminating  both 
without  going  through  any  congress  of  so- 
called  democratic  processes." 

COUNCIL    MEMBERS 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Knight,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  members  of  the  national 
council:  Dr.  N.  E.  Adamson,  Jr.,  a  Boston 
surgeon;  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Farm  and  Ranch;  T.  Coleman 
Andrews,  former  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue;  Sprullle  Braden,  former  U5.  Am- 
bassador; Col.  Lawrence  E.  Bunker,  former 
personal  aid  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur; 
James  Simpson,  Jr.,  former  Congressman, 
several  businessmen,  and  Adolphe  Menjou, 
the  actor. 

The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  give 
"your  founder  the  benefit  of  the  council's 
advice  and  guidance,  both  In  procedural  and 
organizational  matters,  and  in  substantive 
matters  of  policy"  and  "to  select,  with  abso- 
lute and  final  authority,  a  successor  to  my- 
self as  head  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  if,  and 
when,  an  accident,  suicide  or  anything  suffi- 
ciently fatal  is  arranged,  for  me  by  the  Com- 
munists— or  I  simply  die  In  bed  of  old  age 
and   a   cantankerous   disposition." 

Regarding  the  organization  of  local  chap- 
ters, Welch  says  in  the  Blue  Book  that  each 
shall  have  a  chapter  leader,  appointed  by 
headquarters,  which  is  in  Belmont,  Mass., 
or  appointed  through  officers  of  the  society. 
In  the  field,  who  have  themselves  been  duly 
appointed   by  headquarters. 

Stressing  that  It  takes  money  "to  do  won- 
ders in  adding  new  courage  and  new  confi- 
dence to  the  anti-Communist  fight,"  and 
that  $1  million  and  1  million  members  are 
needed,  Welch  said  that  the  dues  are  "what- 
ever the  member  wants  to  make  them,  with  a 
minimum  of  $24  per  year  for  men  and  $12 
for  women."  A  life  membership  may  be 
bought  for  $1,000,  which  may  be  paid  In  two 
installments  of  $500. 


[From    the    Santa    Barbara    (Calif.)     News- 
Press] 
Our  Readers'  Comment 
proud  of  his  newspaper 
Editor,  News-Press:   Tou  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  forthright  stand  you  have 
taken    on    the    Birch    Society    Issue    which 
.  clouds  our  fair  city.    The  first  time  we  came 
to  Santa  Barbara  for  an  interview  at  Ray- 
theon 15  months  ago,  we  liked  the  city,  but 
after  reading  your  p^>er,  I  was  sold.    We  teU 
friends  in  New  York,  Phoenix,  and  San  Diego 
about  your  fine   newspaper. 
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All  I  can  say  is  what  my  mother  would  say 
t<)  those  she  liked  and  r«ap«eted:  "God  Meas 
you.  and  may  you  hav«  many  more  fruitful 
years  " 

Ralts  Sandratts 

CAVK    CBSAT    SATlSFACnON 

Eorroa.  Ncws-Paaas:  I  haT«  never  had  any- 
thing give  me  greater  aatlafaetlon  than  your 
stand  on  the  John  Btrdi  Society  In  your 
News-Preas  of  thla  morning. 

My  husband  and  I  are  100  percent  In 
agreement  with  you  and  very  thankful  for 
yuur    covifHge 

Rosamond  Eddy 


covEXAGE  has  aam  rAia 
EorroR,  News-P»«bs:  Congratulations  on 
yi)ur  courageous  stand  on  the  John  Birch 
Society  Your  entire  coTerage  has  been  fair 
mcl  your  editorial  In  Sundays  paper  wits 
nKigiilticent 

MAaOASZT  R    BENH.^^f 

MORE  bombs  ASE  CTBGEO 

Editor.  News-PaEss:  Bravo.  Bravo  Bravo 
Just  a  line  to  say  congratulations  and  a 
'?lnrere  thank  you  for  your  stand  on  the 
John  Birch  Society.  I  only  hope  you  will 
continue  to  b<3mbard  thl«  repulsive  meiiAce 
right  out  of  existence. 

A   -ERIOUS.   HONEST   JOB 

Editor  News-Prkss:  I  read  todays  iSjue 
^nd  was  happy  to  see  your  stand  on  the 
John  Birch  Society.  I  believe  you  are  doing 
a  serious  and  honest  Job  In  reporting  new.-> 
and  opinions  on  matters  concernuig  the  de- 
fining of  constitutional  rights.  Vour  cover- 
age of  the  i.ssues  related  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  ciiMnues 
to  be  honest  .ind  forthright. 

Your  stand  m  today's  paper  ha.i  convinced 
me  that  I  must  .subscribe  to  the  News-Press 
My  12  Is  enclosed 

Donald  O   J<>ii.-.s< 'N 

SME.\RINC  IS  DKFLORABl  E 

Editor.  News-Press:  May  I  express  my 
.accord  and  congratulate  you  on  your  cou- 
rageous and  forceful  statement  regarding  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

The  smearlr.g  of  our  olBcjals.  churches 
and  Instltutlon.s  with  improved  c?-.Mr?es  l.s 
deplorable 

I  believe  that  ynur  timely  3t;itement  will 
do  much  to  cause  all  thinking  people  to  de- 
mand proven  facts  and  to  restore  cnnfldence 

Tour  leadership  In  a  campaign  to  bru-.g 
this  Into  the  open  Is  appreciated 

Don  W    Woods 

our  hearty  concurren(  e 
Editor,  News-Press:  We  wish  to  congratu- 
late   you    on    your    poeltlve    'Statement    of 
Principles.  '   and    heartily   concur   with    your 
editorial  on  the  John  Birch  Society 

Dr   and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Campbei  l 

COMPLIMENTS    NCWS-PRESS 

Editor.  News-Press;  Re  Sunday's  i.ssue 
about  John  Birch  Society.  Wonderful,  won- 
derful, wonderful.     Thank  you. 

Spkmcer  Blickenstaef 

LET  HUAC  paOBK  BIRCH 

EorroR.  News-Press:  I  would  say  from  a 
rather  careful  reading  of  the  record  that  U  Is 
high  time  the  John  Birch  Society  was  inves- 
tlgHted  by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee 

Campbell  Grant 

contribution  for  justice 

Editor,  News-Press:  My  warm  and  sin- 
cere congratulations  upon  your  magnificent 
editorial  In  yesterday's  News-Press  with  the 
added  emphasis  of  publishing  the  superb 
serntKin  by  the  Reverend  John  A.  Crane  on 
the  John   Birch  Society. 

In  the  Interest  Of  freedom  and  Justice, 
you  have  nuMle  a  big  ooatrlbutlon.  for  which 
you   will  always  be  remembered  by  all   who 


share  your  deep  concern  over  our  country  s 
safety  and  future. 

With  deep  admiration  and  appreciation 

Myra  P    Oam.ert 

statement  masterpiece 
EDtroR.  News-Press:  Thank  you  for  your 
terrific,  complete  and  Illuminating  coverage 
on  your  John  Birch  story  of  Sunday  I  have 
been  saying  these  very  things  these  pivst  2 
months  when  asked  about  the  Birch  txxMety 
and  cannot  understand  the  thinking  of  an 
ex-Notre  Dame  law  school  dean  and  a  New 
England   cardinal 

Everyone  should  follow  my  example  and 
frame  your  "Statement  of  Principles  It 
is  a  masterpiece 

To  me.  this  Is  your  ou'.standuig  accom- 
plishment of  the  decade  <>nd  I  would  like  to 
see  pv ery   newspaper  in  the  country  copy  l' 

Edward   Tobi.v 

EYES    opened     to    DANCER 

Editor  News-Prem  I  wish  to  thunk  you 
for  y oiu-  stand  on  John  Birch  Society  You 
have  opened  ftie  eyes  of  many  loyal  Ameri- 
cans 

Some  m.iv  s,i\  Robert  Welch  is  just  iinnthei 
crickpot.  but  fhey  can  be  dangerous  HLk 
Insidious  way  (f  calling;  some  of  the  finest 
lenders  In  our  country  Communists  is  not 
only  evil  but  le^ivea  a  stigma  on  their  char- 
Acters  for  the  rt»st  of  their  lives 

Is  R*)bert  Welch  c;irrvlng  on  ^hi-re  the 
lau-  Joe  McCarthy  left  off'  It  is  s..  true 
that     the  fvil  tl   it  men  do  live-,  ;ttter  them 

We  .'\re  trying  hard  to  find  peace  for  the 
World  while  n;en  like  Rot>ert  Welch  are 
doing  their  best  to  divide  our  Nation  Wh;it 
i;nst    tor    the    Communist    mill 

(Mrs    1     MAR(,\RtT    I^'KU 
(    H  \l  t  rNOK      WKl.t      PIT 

Fditor  Nf.ws-pREs;.  CouKi  lit  uLit  ions  on 
your   edltt:rlal    lii    this   morninkjs   p.iper 

G'Tod  for  you  Let  them  come  forth  and 
.=;iy  what  they  mean  The  idea  of  trying  to 
smirch  the  reputation  of  a  man  like  Gen- 
eral Fl^etihower  nnd  afraid  »o  sicin  their 
It  ;nies 

Many  thanks  for  your  fine  edlt'>ri.il  ai.d 
chJillenge. 

Lr4  !A   R    Porter 

Mi-  young  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
Pre.sident.  I  a.sk  iinanlmou.s  con.sent  to 
have  printed  rs  a  part  of  my  remarlc^ 
an  Associated  Fre.s.s  story  appearini;  in 
thr  Washinuton  Star  for  March  18  en- 
titled "Nixon  A.s>a!ls  Birch  Society   " 

There  belni,'  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  F^ecord, 
a6  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Evi-nlng  Star    Mar     18,   1961' 
Ni.xON  Assails  Birch  Society 

Lo.s  Angeles.  March  18  — Former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  a  letter  t<i  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  has  end  )rsed  the  newp[>aper's  edi- 
torial .stand  against  political  technlciues  ad- 
vocated by  the  J  )hn  Birch  Society  an  anti- 
Conimunlst  organization 

Mr   Nixon  wrote  in  part 

"I  can  well  understand  how  many  well- 
intentioned  people,  who  are  Justifiably  con- 
cerned about  the  threat  which  subversive 
groups  present  to  our  free  institutions,  tend 
to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  only  ef- 
fective way  to  flKht  such  organizations  Is  to 
use  the  same  evil  methods  they  employ    •  •  • 

"But  there  coald  be  no  more  dangerous 
fallacy  One  of  the  moat  Indelible  lessons  of 
human  history  l.s  that  those  who  adopt  the 
doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means 
Inevitably  finds  the  means  become  the  end  ' 

The  Times,  in  ii  front-page  editorial  March 
12,  said,  "Every  loyal  American  must  agree 
devoutly  with  the  (John  Birch  i  society  s 
immediate  inten-.lon  of  'stopping  the  Com- 
munists and  destroying  their  conspiracy,  or 
at  least  breaking  its  grip  on  our  Government 


and  shattering  i'-''  power  within   the  United 
States  ■  " 

But.  the  Times  said.  It  could  not  go  along 
with  the  methods  of  the  society  to  fight  Com- 
munists in  Communist  fashion 

The  editorial  described  Robert  Welch  as 
the  society's  '  absolute  master  "  and  said 
quotations  from  Mr  Welch  and  his  lieuten- 
ants "nail  down  the  treacherous  fallacy  that 
an  honorable  or  ncjble  objective  Justifies  any 
means  to  achieve  It 

Reached  at  his  home  in  Belmont,  Mass  . 
Mr  Welch  said  he  had  not  yet  seen  Mr 
Nixon's  comments,  taut  said  he  had  no  com- 
ment anyway 

The  society  is  inuned  after  an  American 
priest  executed  as  a  spy  a  few  years  ago  by 
the  Red  Chinese  The  society,  which  says 
It  seeks  to  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
has  attracted  5<3me  adherents  of  the  late 
.Senator  Ji»eph  McCarthy.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin  Opponents  claim  It  is  using 
totalltariun    methods    to    flight    communism 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  among  many  good  letters  I 
have  received  from  members  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  is  one  from  Mr.  Robert  D. 
Love,  a  Wichita.  Kans..  businessman. 
Enclosed  in  his  letter  was  one  he  had 
\<.  ritten  to  Mrs  George  Angle,  of  Wichita. 
Kans  .  in  which  he  outlined  his  views  as 
a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society  I 
have  leceived  many  letters  from  sup- 
porters of  the  John  Biich  Society,  but 
I  bt'lieve  this  letter  of  Mr.  Love's  gives 
more  detailed  information  in  support  of 
the  society  than  any.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  as  a 
pai  t  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  f.'illows 

Love  Box  Co.. 

November  I.  1960 
Mrs    Oeorck   A.-.1.1  E. 

7'!    St '(it ford 

Eii.stboroiigh,    Wichita     Kans  r 

Mrs  Angle,  the  tone  of  your  letter  to  the 
editor  wa.s  such  that  It  deserves  an  answer. 
Mo6t  letters  U)  the  editor  are  so  violent  or 
full  of  complete  untruths,  that  to  answer 
them  w\)Uld  be  a  waste  of  time.  You  have 
indicated,  however,  a  desire  to  learn  the 
truth  and  this  you  will  have,  if  It  is  In  my 
P'>\^er  to  give  It  to  you 

I  have  known  Mr  Robert  Welch  for  8 
veiirs  I  have  more  confldeuce  In  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability  than  any  man  In  the  United 
SLiites,  with  the  exception  of  J  Eklgar  Hcxjver, 
Of  course,  Mr  Hoover  Is  not  available  for 
Consult. itlon  Back  In  1954  Mr  Welch  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend.  In  tliat  letter,  he  laid 
down  certain  factjj  which  could  not  be  dis- 
[)Uted  He  spent  some  time  In  outlining  the 
background  on  how  we  had  arrived  at  such 
a  d.ingerous  position  with  the  C<immuni&t 
menace  Then.  In  the  last  portion  of  his 
letter,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  must  have  known  what  the 
Communists  were  up  to;  because  the  Presi- 
dent did  know  and  did  not  arouse  people  to 
the  dangers,  he  must  be  involved  In  some 
way,  Mr  Welch  concluded.  At  the  (Uitset,  I 
must  siiy  that  very  few  people  have  ever  read 
this  particular  letter  and  Mr,  Welch's  con- 
fidence was  betrayed  when  the  story  was 
made  public  It  was  never  Intended  to  be 
made  public  and  was  strictly  a  private  opin- 
ion held  by  Mr  Welch  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree  with  me  that  we  are  all  entitled  to  our 
own  opinion,  no  matter  how  wrong  some- 
one may  think  we  are 

Personally.  I  disagreed  with  this  conclusion 
at  the  time  I  read  the  letter  in  1955.  Many 
people  will  remember  I  worked  for  President 
Elsenhower's  election  In  1956  and  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Elsenhower  appreciation 
dinner  here  in  Wichita  In  February  of  1960. 
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I  am  >ure  this  will  show  you  my  background 
In  supporting  Praatdent  Klaenhowcr.  I  have 
disagreed  with  Mr.  Welch  on  varloui  occa- 
sions, but.  I  repeat.  Z  know  of  no  oo«  better 
informed  on  tha  tuetlcs  at  tti9  Conmmnlata 
and  thm  actual  Mpfc>nag«  mnA  Insidious  inside 
attack  they  are  new  carrying  on. 

The  fact  that  Ur.  Welch  wrote  a  personal 
letter  to  a  friend  sJiould  not,  in  my  opinion. 
eliminate  this  man's  usefulness  to  us  In  com- 
bating the  forces  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
John  Birch  Society  was  started  In  late  1969, 
and  It  has  absoluUly  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Welch's  concluslonii  on  President  Elsenhower. 
The  society  operatt*  by  a  manual  called  the 
Blue  Book,  which  1.5  available  to  you  at  your 
request.  There  Is  nothing  secret  about  it. 
and  anyone  who  Is  truly  Interested  in  fight- 
ing communism  Is  a  welcome  member.  We 
do  not  solicit  members  In  the  sense  of  other 
organizations,  because  we  do  not  want  people 
In  the  organlratlon  who  are  not  convinced 
there  Is  a  problen^.  We  do  not  have  time 
In  our  meetings  to  debate  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  International  conspiracy  by  the 
Communists  to  take  over  the  world.  The 
charge  that  John  B.rch  Is  a  disbeliever  in  the 
democratic  form  of  government  and  we  are 
all  ruled  by  Mr.  Welch  from  Massachusetts, 
Is  too  ridiculous  to  be  given  credibility. 
These  statements  have  been  pulled  complete- 
ly out  of  context  nnd  made  to  smear  some- 
thing which  coulc  help  to  Inform  people 
of    the    true   dangers  of   communism. 

Regarding  "Communism  on  the  Map."  It 
again  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
John  Birch  Society,  except  that  some  of  us 
who  are  John  Birch  members  have  used  this 
film  presentation  a*,  an  Ideal  way  to  acquaint 
people  with  some  ol  the  problems  of  commu- 
nism and  what  we  face  in  the  world.  The 
film  was  originally  brought  to  Wichita  by 
people  other  than  John  Birch  members,  and 
the  John  Birch  Socluty,  as  such,  does  not  take 
an  official  stand  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
film.  I  personally  have  shown  the  film  many 
times  and  I  personally  am  a  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  This  is  as  far  as  the 
connection  goes.  1  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Welch  and  the  governing  board  of  the 
society  would  agree  with  everything  In  the 
film,  or  whether  they  would  make  some  cor- 
rection. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  we  had  better  make 
ii  few  mlsUkes  on  t-ie  side  of  overestimating 
the  Communists  than  to  sit  around  and  be 
completely  unlnforraed.  because  we  will  not 
get  a  second  chance  with  this  insidious  con- 
spiracy. We  have  never  faced  anything  so 
completely  deadly  an  the  Intrigue,  the  decep- 
tion, and  the  overpowering  nature  of  Inter- 
national communlEin. 

Those  who  have  been  most  critical  of  the 
John  Birch  Society  are  those  who  are  com- 
pletely uninformed.  For  Instance.  I  might 
ask  how  many  books  have  you  read  in  the 
last  10  years  since  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  and 
others  brought  up  tiie  true  facts  concerning 
Communist  inflltri.tlon  in  this  country? 
Have  you  read  J.  Bdfjar  Hoover's  statement  of 
May  1960,  "Expoe*  of  Soviet  Espionage?" 
Have  you  read  General  Wedemeyer's  report 
on  China?  Have  you  read  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur's  stories?  Did  you  read  how  our 
State  Department  and  others  have  betrayed 
us  In  South  Korea,  Poland,  et  cetera?  Did 
you  know  that  It  ^as  our  Government  who 
Insisted  that  Hungary,  Rumania.  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  others  all  admit  Conununists  to 
their  cabinets  so  there  would  be  a  coalition 
government?  And,  did  you  know  in  each  of 
the  cases  where  our  Government  insisted  this 
happen,  the  Communists  have  finally  taken 
over? 

Someday  there  will  be  a  good  many  peo- 
ple In  this  country  tried  for  treason.  If  we 
stUl  have  courts  by  1  hat  time.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  riddled  our  Internal  security 
laws  to  the  point  that  you  cannot  convict  a 
man  of  being  a  Communist.  It  is  impos- 
sible.    Therefore,  w<'  are  allowing  the  Com- 


munists   to    operas    against   cur    Ideologies 
without  teu  of  successful  p>rosecutlon. 

The  Communist  Is  using  our  Constitu- 
tion, our  freedoms,  our  very  democracy  to 
subvert  us.  He  has  no  Intention  of  ever 
allowing  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  our  other  great  American  heri- 
tages to  exist  after  he  takes  over.  These 
are  not  Just  my  thought;  these  are  facts. 
As  the  great  French  philosopher  said  as  he 
spoke  of  the  totalitarian  and  how  he  tries 
to  operate,  "When  I  am  the  weaker,  I  will 
cry  freedom  from  you,  because  freedom  Is  one 
of  your  principles.  But  when  one  day  I  am 
the  stronger,  I  will  strip  you  of  your  free- 
dom, because  stripping  people  of  their  free- 
dom is  one  of  my  principles."  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Oommunlats  are  saying  to 
you  today.  There  are  many  people  In  high 
Government  offices  who  should  be  tried  for 
treason.  Maybe  they  are  unwitting  dupes. 
Maybe  they  are  part  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
question  is  a  moot  one,  however,  because 
the  results  speak  for  themselves.  We  have 
lost  practically  every  battle  with  the  Com- 
naunists  since  1945.  McM-e  and  more  people 
are  going  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  are 
in  the  process  of  losing  Africa  and  South 
America,  and  It  appears  to  many  of  us  who 
have  endeavored  to  astutely  observe  and 
stvidy  the  encroachment  of  communism, 
that  we  will  loee  more  ground  there  shortly. 
The  experts  are  predicting  the  Dominican 
Republic  win  go  Communist  within  6 
months,  when  It  has  been  one  of  our 
strongest  allies  for  a  good  many  years.  Why 
has  our  State  Department  and  our  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  our  other  elected  officials. 
failed  to  Inform  the  American  people? 

Mrs.  Angle,  if  you  and  your  friends  will 
become  really  Informed  you  will  come  to 
some  very  startling  conclusions  on  what  has 
been  happening  in  your  country  during  the 
last  15  years.  But.  without  this  background 
information,  it  is  not  possible  for  anyone 
to  understand  Mr.  Welch's  conclusions. 
Most  assuredly  and  certainly,  I  refuse  to 
blindly  follow  anyone  without  careful  study. 
To  conclude;  I  disagreed  with  Mr.  Welch's 
conclusion  In  1954,  and  I  worked  for  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  In  1956  and  1959.  How- 
ever, I  still  say  I  have  confidence  that  Mr. 
Welch  Is  better  Informed  than  any  of  us 
and,  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  be  a  part 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  us  to  locally  have  the  informa- 
tion which  Mr.  Welch  has  available — material 
he  has  spent  a  lifetime  studying.  We  could 
only  stumble  around  in  confusion,  without 
some  form  of  ligated.  well  Informed  leader- 
ship. The  John  Birch  Society  is  a  voluntary 
organization  of  people  banded  together  to 
fight  communism.  We  do  not  restrict  any- 
one else  by  our  activities.  We  do  not  intend 
to  have  a  mass  movement  of  any  kind.  But, 
we  are  spending  our  time  getting  ourselves 
better  Informed  so  that  we  can  recognize 
communism  and  its  infiltration  when  we  see 
It.  There  would  be  those  who  would  call  us 
American  patriots.  After  all.  communism 
will  not  come  as  communism.  It  oomes  in 
the  form  of  ever  increasing  centralized  gov- 
ernment and  control  being  taken  away  from 
the  individual. 

Please  fee!  free  to  give  inc  a  ring  any  time. 

Robert  D.  Love. 


THE  EAST -WEST  CENTER 

Mr.  LXDNG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Peter  Edson,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  recently  wrote  about  the 
most  exciting  story  in  Hawaii  today — the 
new  East-West  Cultural  Center.  I  feel 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  would  be 
interested  in  reading  Mr.  Edson's  ob- 
servations on  this  exciting  project.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hawau's  East -West  Ckntes 
( By  Peter  Edson ) 

HoNOLui-D. — The  most  exciting  story  in 
Hawaii  today  Is  not  the  building  boom  that 
is  turning  Waiklkl  Into  another  Miami 
Beach  or  the  new  Honolulu  office  building 
with  the  one-complete-revolutlon-per-hour 
restaurant  built  like  a  mushroom  penthouse. 

It  Is  the  new  East-West  Center  at  Uni- 
versity ol  Hawaii. 

It  has  only  100  foreign  students  enrolled 
now.  Its  projection  Is  to  have  2,000  by 
1965-66,  with  1,000  new  students  admitted 
every  year  for  2-year  courses  of  study. 

There  will  be  1,800  from  as  many  countries 
of  Asia  as  possible.  Mixed  with  them  will 
be  400  from  the  United  States. 

Fca-  the  purpose  of  the  center  is  not  just 
to  teach  Asiatics  the  American  way  of  life. 
Equally  Important  will  be  teaching  the 
Americans  the  Asiatic  way  of  life — language, 
customs,  problems,  solutions — in  a  real,  two- 
way  Interchange. 

In  this  respect  the  center  here  will  differ 
greatly  from  Moscow's  Friendship  University, 
whose  purpose  is  to  sell  the  Communist  way 
of  life. 

At  the  East -West  Center,  there  will  be  no 
segregated  international  students'  house. 
They  will  all  be  thrown  together  to  create 
an  International  community. 

In  the  final  3  to  9  months  of  the  course, 
the  plan  is  to  have  the  Asian  students  come 
to  the  American  mainland  for  a  look  around 
in  their  fields  of  special  Interest.  And  the 
American  students  will  be  sent  to  Asia  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  center  is  so  new  it  doesn't  as  yet  have 
a  head.  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  Is  being  sug- 
gested for  the  job.  Dr.  Murray  Trumbull 
of  University  of  Hawaii  Is  acting  head,  and 
has  done  much  to  get  it  started.  The  fac- 
ulty lent  complete,  but  it  is  being  recruited 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Policies  for  the  center  will  be  developed 
by  University  of  Hawaii's  board  of  regents, 
which  has  just  been  reconstituted  with  new 
and  younger  blood,  brains,  and  ideas. 

Idea  for  the  center  was  born  in  Hawaii 
about  3  years  ago.  Hawaii  put  up  40  percent 
of  Its  cash  surplus — about  a  million  dollars— 
to  get  It  started. 

But  the  Idea  was  too  big  for  one  State 
to  handle. 

Right  out  of  the  blue,  in  1969,  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas, 
picked  up  the  Idea  and  made  a  speech  In 
favor  of  the  East -West  Center  for  Hawaii. 
Whatever  else  Mr.  Johnson  has  done  or 
hasn't  In  his  political  career,  this  idea  con!d 
well  be  his  greatest  monument. 

Congress  appropriated  $10  million  to  gt-t 
it  on  its  feet  and  send  It  on  Its  way. 

The  plan  now  Is  for  three  main  programs : 

First  is  the  undergraduate  student  pro- 
gram, outlined  briefly  above.  Each  scholar- 
ship will  be  for  about  $9,500  a  year.  This 
will  cover  everything — travel,  tuition,  living. 

Second  will  be  a  senior  scholar  program 
organized  on  the  ratio  of  one  Asian  to  one 
Westerner.  They  will  be  recruited  to  train 
teachers  for  new  courses,  to  think,  to  plan 
educational  development,  and  to  do  multi- 
national research  on  such  problems  as  birth 
control. 

This  research  may  be  conducted  at  other 
universities— London  School  of  Economics, 
Leyden,  Tokyo,  or  wherever  a  Job  can  best 
be  done. 

The  third  program  will  be  technical  train- 
ing of  specialists,  and  here  Hawaii  has  unique 
advantages  to  offer. 

It  is  a  rural  State  Its  development  o.r.d 
underdelevopments  are  asisets  t\  to  tu^h'T 
mechanized  in  su^ar  sad  ri5:e*pp.le  vuriVLTtp 
fieidwork.      But    ii    *^^'    J--"    ovi^.y      iu.-c 
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farmers,  tilling  small  tracU  of  an  acre  or  two. 
as  In  A«la. 

ThU  lA  the  place  where  Peace  Corpe  re- 
crult«  can  best  be  trained. 

Hawaii  la  like  a  nnall  country  It  can 
show  how  to  combat  toberculosls  or  organize 
police  forces,  or  collect  statistics  and  study 
the  effects  of  particular  reforms. 

Asiatic  students  can  be  made  to  feel  at 
home  m  multiracial  Hawaii,  where  they 
might  be  lost  In  Stantord.  Wisconsin,  Har- 
vard, or  B4IT. 


THE  PIONEER  SPIRIT  OP  AMERICA 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  my  desk  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hllbert  S.  Kleeber,  of  Reedsburg.  Wis.. 
which  enclosed  a  cliK>inK  from  the  Capi- 
tal Times,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  relating 
how  the  people  at  Reedsburg  took  hold 
of  the  situation  when  the  woolen  mill  in 
that  town  was  about  to  be  shut  down.  In 
these  days  of  Oorermnent  aid  and 
assistance,  it  is  good  to  see  instances 
of  the  old  pioneer  spirit  where  people  get 
on  their  own  feet  and  do  things. 

The  article  I  am  referring  to  has  one 
complaint,  and  that  Is  that  "President 
Wirth  feels  that  the  Ooverrunent  has 
gone  too  far  in  furnishing  the  latest  tex- 
tile machinery  to  comi>etitors  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan." 

The  article  mentlcms  that  there  are 
three  woolen  mills  left  in  Wisconsin — 
in  Reedsburg,  Rock  River,  and  my 
hometown,  Chippewa  Falls. 

As  I  read  of  this  incident,  it  brought 
to  my  mind  something  which  happened 
in  my  own  life.  When  I  was  a  young 
man.  Just  graduated  from  law  school.  I 
went  back  to  my  hometown  of  Chip- 
pewa Palls.  There  we  had  a  logging  in- 
dustry, in  which  about  600  men  were 
employed.  \n  two  mills,  the  planing  mill 
and  the  other  mill.  The  old  lumber  mill 
was  on  its  last  legs  because  there  was 
no  timber  left  in  the  State.  All  over 
town  we  heard  people  say.  "The  old 
town  is  going  to  the  dogs." 

The  mill  went  out,  but  not  the  town. 
Why?  Because  there  were  a  couple  of 
Polish  boys  in  that  town,  named  Andre- 
jeski  and  Piotrowki,  who  were  shoe  peg- 
sers.  In  other  words,  they  were  shoe 
repairers.  The  people  of  the  town  got 
together  and  started  a  shoe  factory. 
Pretty  soon  there  were  three  shoe  fac- 
tories. All  of  that  was  the  result  of  the 
personal  initiative,  or.  as  it  has  been 
called,  some  "go-getism"  which  those 
people  had  The  town  grew  and  grew. 
and  It  has  been  better  than  ever.  No 
money  was  provided  by  the  Government. 
No  money  was  forthcoming  from  the 
State.  It  was  a  situation  in  which  the 
pioneer  spirit  got  into  action.  The  peo- 
ple were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  pi- 
oneers, who  had  learned  to  help  them- 
selves.   No  one  furnished  the  money. 

From  these  two  incidents  a  lesson  can 
be  learned  all  over  America.  The  clip- 
ping from  the  Capital  Times  clearly  in- 
dicates what  the  people  of  Reedsburg  did. 
They  dug  down  into  their  pockets.  They 
did  not  run  out  and  say,  "Uncle  Sam. 
you  must  do  something  for  us.  '  The 
same  thing  happened  in  my  hometown. 
The  result  was.  as  Is  now  apparent 
in  Reedsburg,  that  the  old  town  is  go- 
ing places.  Perhaps  in  these  two  in- 
stances there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  all 


over  America,  not  the  lesson  of  the  New 
Frontier,  of  "letting  George  do  it."  but 
the  lesson  that  we  need  a  rebirth  of 
spirit  that  says,  as  it  said  in  our  father's 
day.  "We  can  do  it.  We  will  rebuild. 
We  will  break  through  the  barriers  that 
seem  to  exist.' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  article 
from  the  Capital  Time.s  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Sluggish    Woct.en    Market    Worries    Reeos- 

Bimc    FoLK.s — Employees   Aided    in    Saving 

Firm 

(By  Harry  Johnson) 

Reedsburg  -Thero's  something  heroic 
about  the  struggle  of  the  old  WL>olen  mill  here 
to  survive  despite  stiff  competition  from  mod- 
ern automated  plants  down  south  and  in 
foreign  lands 

The  Reedsburg  Woolen  Mills  Is  one  of  three 
In  the  State  still  making  woolen  cloth  The 
others  are  at  Rock  River  and  Chippewa  Falls 
This  mill  was  rescued  from  complete  break- 
up 8  years  ago  That's  when  the  parent  com- 
pany, the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  decided 
to  close  It  down. 

But  the  enrployees.  the  community,  and 
President  Ralph  Wlrth  raised  »235.000  to  buy 
the  plant  and  keep  It  going 

Profits  havf  been  used  to  purchase  more 
efficient  mach  nery  and  to  build  additions  to 
the   plant. 

Average  employment  was  166  In  1953  but 
was  Increased  '-o  220  under  the  new  setup  and 
production  gr-w  from  700,000  yards  of  rloth 
a  year  to  over  a  million  yards  The  annu-al 
payroll  was  IVOOOOO  over  a  5-year  period 

But  the  entire  textile  Industry  has  been  In 
a  deep  depression  during  the  past  year  and 
the  Reedsbun;  Woolen  Mills  has  had  to  lay 
off  more  than  30  employees  The  mHiiage- 
ment  hopes  f(  r  a  pickup  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
that  will  put  everyone  back  to  work  The 
whole    community    is    watchfully    waiting 

Local  Industry  seoms  nvre  import4int  than 
ever  now  wltr  the  growth  of  distressed  are^L"; 
elsev  here  in  the  cmntry  ;^nd  the  return  '>i 
young  men  who  formerly  worked  nt  KrnoRh;i 
West   Allls,  JjinesviUe    and   Rachie 

"We  can  buv  fiTeign  fabric  delivered  ii 
Reedsburg  for  40  to  50  cents  less  per  yard 
than  what  it  would  cost  us  to  make  It."  s>iv.-> 
President  Wli  th  who  feels  that  the  Goverii- 
menn  has  g<  ne  too  far  In  furnishing  the 
latest  textile  ni'irhinery  to  conip«^' Itors  m 
Oermi'.ny.  Italv    and  J.ipan 

He  adds  tl-at  the  new  trad*'  policy  of  rh.- 
administration  seems  to  sh>)W  njore  consul - 
eratlon  for  fabrics  manufactured  In  the 
United  Statei  and  that  those  mills  stUl  op- 
erating shou'.d  h*'  greatly  benefited  Pro^. 
pects  are  c  mslderablv  brikihter  now  he 
thinks,  than  they  were  last  fall 

He  hopes  -.hat  the  new  tariff  on  low  cost 
woolen  Imports  that  went  into  effect  Janti- 
ary  I.  1961,  will  help  But  it  is  the  high 
quality  of  their  cloth  and  mdividunl  at- 
tention to  s'vlm^  for  their  regular  custom- 
ers that  brings  the  business  to  ReedsburK 
Wlrth  Is  not  only  a  traiiifd  textile  engi- 
neer who  knows  every  pha.se  of  the  plant 
operation — he  is  also  a  designer  and  styli.st 
Cloth  from  the  Reedsburg  mill  Is  u.sually 
a  little  ahtad  of  the  latest  style  It  i.s 
rushed  by  air  to  clothing  manufacturers 
In  big  cities  throughout  the  United  .States. 
Right  now  they  are  busy  luriUug  out  m,i- 
tcrlal  In  new  designs  that  will  be  set-n  in 
ladles'    sportswear    nex<-    -i-rintr 

Ralph  W.rth  learned  his  trade  duru  .; 
4  years  as  m  apprentice  and  at  llie  Te.x- 
tUe  College  of  C'Mttbus  m  tierrnan>  ne.ir 
Frankfurt  am  Mam 

His  first  Job  in  the  United  States  w.is 
with    the   Knlgh'    Woolen   Mills   in   Utah   and 


he     later     worked    for     the     original     Utah 
Woolen  Mills  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Wlrth  came  to  Reedsburg  In  1080  and 
married  the  former  Ruth  R«ut«r,  a  teacher 
in  the  Reedsburg  schooU.  A  (laughter. 
Louise,  a  registered  nurse.  Is  now  Mrs. 
Ernest  Eckelman.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Another 
daughter.  Susanne,  attends  St.  Olaf's  Col- 
lege. Northfleld.  Minn. 

Wlrth  was  president  and  superintendent 
of  the  Reedsburg  mill  for  the  Appleton 
company  until  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  new  stockholders  from  the  community 
who  t<.x)k  over  In  1963. 

Once  upan  a  time  almoet  every  city  of 
any  size  in  Wisconsin  had  its  own  woolen 
mills 

With  so  many  closed  down^-even  the 
Merrill  mill  has  quit  making  garments — 
the  few  that  remain  hope  to  have  a  better 
chance  for  survival. 

The  Reedsburg  mill  has  built  a  new 
brick  front,  along  the  main  street  where 
their  gfxxls  are  carefully  Inspected  In  a 
well-lighted  room  before  shipment  to  their 
many  customers  The  old  mill  was  put  up 
m  1876 

President  Wlrth's  office  Is  still  a  cubby- 
hole in  the  old  building  where  he  worries 
about  conditions  and  phones  customers  In 
New  York.  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  for 
the  immediate  orders  needed  to  keep  the 
mill  operating 

He  shares  the  room  with  Walter  Pleplow, 
plant  manager  and  Emanuel  Link,  chem- 
ist and  plant  engineer  A  retail  store  ad- 
joins the  office  where  area  women  come  to 
buy  skirt  material  and   woolen  remnants. 

If  empli:)yee  effort,  community  support. 
and  management  know-how  can  determine 
the  futtire  of  Reedsburg's  biggest  Indus- 
try, then  the  town  has  nothing  to  worry 
about 

But  With  storm  clouds  gathlng  on  the 
horizon  eyerytme  wonders  when  the  lald- 
off    employees    will    be   called    back   to  work 

High  hopes  predominate,  however,  for 
Reedsburg's   c)wn    wiK)len   mills 


I'ROVIDING  SURPLUS  GOVERNMENT 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  VOLUNTEER 
FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  across 
the  Nation,  one  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  selfless  public  service — pro- 
tecting property  and  life — is  the  work  of 
oui-  volunteer  fire  departments 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  over  700  such 
dt'purtmenLs.  with  more  than  22.000  vol- 
unti-er  firemen. 

Day  and  night,  these  volunteers  re- 
sjwnd  to  calls  of  distre.ss  from  their 
friends  and  neighbors 

I  fi'cl  it  i.s  important  that,  in-sofai  as 
po.ssible.  we  try  to  be  of  all  possible  as- 
sistance in  enabling  them  to  carry  out 
their  tasks. 

Over  the  years,  the  volunteer  fue  dt- 
parlmcnts  have  felt  they  should  be  en- 
titled to  Government  surplus  equip- 
ment such  as  is  now  made  available  lo 
schools,  hospitals,  forest  protection  .strv- 
ic(\s.  and  others. 

Per.sonally.  I  feel  that  Conm  ess  .s'aouKi 
Kive  .sympatlietic  consideration  to  tJicu 
request  for  ehgibility  for  such  material > 

Currently,  measures  are  pending  li^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  before  the 
Donable  Property  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee As  yet.  no  action  has  been  sched- 
uled on  them.  Congress,  I  believe,  should 
take  expeditious  action  on  this  li  t'l^U- 
tion. 
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Today,  I  received  ii  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Lawrence  Larkin.  of  the  West  Cen- 
tral Wisconsin  Firemen's  Association. 
u:ging  enactment  of  legislation  for  pro- 
viding such  equipment  to  volunteer  fire- 
men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

West  Central  Wisconsin 

FiaEMEN's  Association, 

Black   River  Falls,   Wis.  March   14.  1961. 
Hon    Alexandex  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiley  :  We  of  the  volunteer 
fire  service  have  In  the  past  2  years  asked 
the  Senate  to  pass  bill  8.  1210.  companion 
lo  bill  H  R.  3733  sponsored  by  Fenator 
Ht'BERT  «UMPHRET  aiid  passed  by  Ckingress 
lii.si   year 

Each  year  this  bill  has  never  been 
brought  up  for  a  vote,  which  I  am  sure 
would  pass  If  given  iiny  consideration.  We 
believe  the  volunteer  fire  departments 
should  be  entitled  to  such  Government  sur- 
plus as  well  as  schools,  hospitals.  Forest 
Protection  Service,  and  many  others.  Many 
Items  of  firefightlnK  equipment  and  ac- 
cessories are  declared  surplus  by  the  armed 
services  each  year  and  are  of  no  value  to 
any  other  of  the  qualified  agencies. 

Congressman  Lesti:r  Johnson  has  assured 
VIS  that  he  will  aga.n  sponsor  this  bill  In 
the  House  as  has  Ixen  done  In  the  past  2 
years  and  passed  by  a  large  majority,  and 
then   to   receive  no  Ectlon   In   the  Senate. 

In  our  State  of  Wisconsin  we  have  nearly 
800  fire  departments  Of  thU  number.  700 
or  more  are  voluntee.-  and  in  most  cases  not 
too  well  equipped.  Wisconsin  has  over  22.- 
0(K)  volunteer  firemen.  We  are  asked  to  be 
a  part  of  clvU  defease,  which,  In  case  of 
dis.'ister.  would  require  equipment  for  sup- 
pression of  fires  of  many  types  of  flaminable 
liquids  gases,  etc.  No  area  is  safe  from  these 
hir-ards  even  In  peacetime  as  these  liquids 
and  gases  are  transported  dally  over  our 
highways  by  truck  tankers  In  every  direction. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
tire  safety  men  in  several  States  In  the  past 
years  and  recently  attended  the  4  days  of 
meetings  of  the  Fire  Department  Instructors 
Conference  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  where  we  were 
told  of  the  many  new  dangers  confronting 
the  fire  service.  This  seminar  was  well  at- 
tended by  firemen  from  large  and  small 
departments  from  4€  States— over  3,000  men. 

I  do  hope  the  Senite  will  give  our  request 
some  consideration. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Lawrence  Larkin. 

President. 


EXPANSION    OP    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
COVERAGE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  task 
of  providing  our  citizens  with  economic 
security  in  their  senior  years  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  confronting  the 
country. 

For  this  purpose  the  social  security 
program,  as  well  as  private  retirement 
plans,  have  been  created  and  are  now 
serving  the  people. 

Unfortunately,  these  programs — even 
though  they  are  many — do  not  serve  all 
the  people;  nor  in  many  cases  do  they 
meet  even  what  should  be  considered 
minimal  needs  ol  our  citizens.  Conse- 
quently, we  need  to  continually  re- 
examine and  attempt  to  revise  and  im- 
prove  such   programs,   as   well   as   the 


overall  needs  of   the   more   than   16  V2 
million  people  over  65  in  the  country. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  receive  a 
letter  from  the  Kenosha  County  Deputy 
Sheriffs'  Association  outlining  recom- 
mendations for  lowering  eligibility  re- 
quirements under  the  social  security 
program. 

This  fine  association  recommends 
that  Individuals  engaged  in  protective 
occupations,  such  as  law  enforcement, 
personnel,  firemen,  game  wardens,  and 
others,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive full  benefits  at  an  age  less  than 
65 — recommended  in  the  message  as  60. 

Why?  Because  age  and  physical  vigor 
in  such  occupation  are  so  important  they 
often  present  difficult  problems  for  con- 
tinued employment. 

The  concern  of  the  association,  I  be- 
lieve, deserves  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  particularly  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  who 
will  soon  be  considering  the  revision  of 
the  social  security  laws. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Kenosha  County  I>EPvrTY 

Shehu-fs'   Association. 
Kenosha,   Wis.,  March   14,  1961. 
To  the  Honorable  Senator  Alexander  Wiley 

The  Kenosha  County  Deputy  Sheriffs'  As- 
sociation, after  a  thorough  study  of  the  pro- 
tective agencies  in  our  State,  feel  that  a  re- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  OASI  (social 
security)  for  all  individuals  working  in  the 
protective  occupations,  not  only  in  Wiscon- 
sin, but  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  momentary  thought,  but  only  after 
listening  to  many  groups  involved  In  the 
study  of  retirement  problems.  It  is  our  stud- 
led  opinion  that  the  OASI  should  be  changed 
so  that  individuals  engaged  in  protective 
occupations  throughout  our  country  should 
be  able  to  receive  full  benefits  at  age  60, 
rather  than  65. 

The  reason  that  personnel  in  the  protective 
occupations  presents  a  special  problem  in 
providing  retirement  benefits,  is  that  the 
duties  of  protective  agencies  require  that 
employees  in  such  agencies  maintain  a 
standard  of  physical  and  mental  vigor  which 
enables  them  to  meet  emergency  conditions. 
There  Is  an  age  beyond  which  such  stand- 
ards of  physical  and  mental  vigor  cannot  be 
maintained.  To  retain  personnel  in  these 
organizations  beyond  the  age  of  required 
physical  and  mental  vigor  is  to  jeopardize 
the  public  interest. 

Our  department  and  many,  many  other 
departments  cannot,  and  do  not,  have  avail- 
able the  positions  to  absorb  the  personnel  on 
regular  patrol  duties  into  an  office  position. 
No  Informed  p>erson  believes  that  employ- 
ment of  any  major  fraction  of  the  personnel 
In  these  agencies  should  be  continued  to 
age  65. 

These  agencies  exist  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  safety  for  the  public.  The  na- 
ture of  their  work  requires  physical  vigor 
at  all  times.  'When  an  employee  in  the  agen- 
cies, because  of  age  or  other  cause,  no  longer 
meets  the  accepted  standard  of  physical 
vigor  he  must  of  necessity,  in  the  public 
interest,  be  retired. 

That  the  corroding  effect  of  time  is  not 
uniform  among  men  cannot  be  denied,  stUl 
age  Is  in  general  a  significant  qualifying 
factor  in  these  protective  agencies. 

Therefore,  we  as  a  group  of  officers  in- 
volved In  this  type  of  work,  believe  that 
the  age  for  full  benefits  under  OASI  for 
these  agencies  should  be  60. 


We  also  realize  it  is  a  waste  of  valuable 
experience  to  retire  some  of  our  officers 
and  men  at  an  early  age  when  they  could 
do  so  much  good  In  an  offlce  position  or  In 
a  supervisory  position.  We  again  stress,  our 
department  and  many,  many  others  cannot 
and  do  not  have  available  the  positions  to 
absorb  the  personnel.  So  we  feel  these,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  retire  at  an  earlier  age. 

We  would  appreciate  any  comments  pro 
or  con  on  this  subject.  Feel  free  to  question 
us  if  you  wish. 

Robert  L.  Wallace 


PROPOSED      SALE      OF      CALCINES 
UNDER  SENATE  BILL   1116 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  last 
Thursday,  March  16,  and  not  desiring  to 
further  delay  the  adjourrunent  of  the 
Senate,  I  did  not  make  a  statement  in 
favor  of  S.  1116  at  the  time  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  have  prepared  a  short 
statement  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Long  of  Missouri 
On  February  28.  I  joined  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  in  the  introduction  of 
S.  1116  to  authorize  the  sale,  without  regard 
to  the  6-month  waiting  period  prescribed,  of 
certain  calcines  and  matte  proposed  to  be 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act. 

During  World  WarTJ,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owned  a  refinery  for  lead  and  copper 
concentrates  near  Flat  River,  Mo.  Several 
thousand  tons  of  byproducts  known  as 
calcines  accumulated  from  this  refining 
process. 

After  the  war,  the  National  Lead  Co.  leased 
this  refinery  from  the  Government,  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  it  in  the  refinement  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  from  byproducts  of  the 
extraction  of  lead.  The  lead  mining  op>era- 
tlon  was  discontinued  in  February  1961,  and 
without  lead  mining,  no  more  calcines  are 
being  produced. 

The  National  Lead  Co.  has  enough  calcines 
to  sustain  operation  until  March  30,  1961. 
Unless  calcines  are  secured  between  now  and 
that  date,  140  employees  will  lose  their  jobs. 
Flat  River.  Mo.,  is  an  area  of  chronic  imem- 
ployment  where  the  personal  sufferings  and 
hardships  recall  too  vividly  the  conditions 
that  existed  during  the  days  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

The  passage  of  S.  1116  does  not  guarantee 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  calcines  to  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Co.  The  company  would  have 
to  compete  tigainst  any  other  possible  pur- 
chasers. If  the  National  Lead  Co.  is  success- 
ful in  acquiring  these  materials,  it  will  per- 
mit them  to  operate  for  a  period  of  6  months 
beyond  March  30,  1961. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate  itself  for  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  this  matter  was 
handled.  All  of  us  in  Missouri  are  thankful 
for  anything  to  stop  further  unemployment 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  FUNDS  AVAILABLE 
FOR  FARM  OPERATING  LOANS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  69.  HJl.  1822. 

Th"  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  LiGisLATivi  Cunac.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1822)  to  adjust  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  farm  operating  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jonea  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended.  

The  VICE  PRESIDKNT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  bin.  It  would  merely 
change  the  figures  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  21(b)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  by 
striking  out  "10  percent"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "26  percent."  I  think  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  bill  .should 
sufiBce,  because  the  bill  comes  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  unanimous  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Section  21(b)  of  the  Bankhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  axmually  for  operat- 
ing loans  under  that  act  may  be  used  for 
making  loans  to  borrowers  whose  operat- 
ing loan  indebtedness  would  exceed 
$10,000.  The  amendment  made  by  the 
bill  would  increase  that  limitation  to  25 
percent. 

The  cost  of  farming  has  increased 
rapidly  and  substantially  in  recent  years 
and.  as  a  resxilt,  there  are  more  and  more 
farmers  whose  operating  credit  needs 
exceed  $10,000.  Whereas  the  10-percent 
limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  for  these 
larger  loans  was  adequate  when  the  law 
was  enacted,  it  Is  Inadequate  for  present 
farming  operations  and  credit  needs.  In 
1960,  the  limit  was  reached  in  early  May 
and,  although  general  loans  funds  were 
available,  no  further  loans  of  this  size 
could  be  made  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reports  that  for  the  current  year 
the  10-percent  limit  was  reached  about 
March  Ist  so  that  the  need  for  an 
amendment  permitting  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  loan  fund  to  be  used  for  loans 
of  this  type  is  urgent. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  one  para- 
graph from  the  approving  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

A3  of  December  31.  1969,  only  33  percent 
of  the  amount  of  fundi  »vallable  within  this 
limitation  had  been  used,  whereas  on  De- 
cember 31,  1900.  approBlmately  71  percent 
of  the  funds  available  under  the  limitation 
had  been  used.  It  l»  anticipated  that  the 
10- percent  celling  prescribed  by  the  present 
act  win  be  reached  within  a  few  weeks. 
Unleu  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted, 
many  present  bcMrrowers  and  applicants  for 
Initial  loans  will  be  unable  to  obtain  the 
credit  needed  for  the  operation  of  farms  thU 
year.  The  enactment  of  this  proposed  le.;- 
Islatlon  would  enable  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  many  worthy  appll- 
canto  with  funds  available  for  such  loans 
during    the    remainder    of    this    fiscal    year. 

A  question  was  raised  in  the  committee 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration felt  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  its 
operations.  We  inquired  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  received  the 


affirmative  statement  from  them  that,  in 
their  judgment,  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  not  interfere  with  the  normal 
function  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  approval  of  H  R.  1822  is  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rapid  and  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  farming  in  recent 
years. 

Today's  amendment  to  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  will  provide  that 
not  to  exceed  2.5  percent  of  the  sum 
made  available  by  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  operatinK  loan.s  mav  be  u-sed 
for  making  loans  to  borrowers  whose  op- 
erating loan  indebtedness  would  exceed 
$10,000. 

The  present  ceiling  Is  10  percent,  and 
all  loans  allowable  under  the  present  law 
were  made  by  March  1  of  this  year 

Pa.ssage  of  this  amendment  permits 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
make  further  loans  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  many  farmers  who  are 
otherwise  eligible  and  in  need. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  tlie  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  'HR  1822>  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

REGISTRATION  OP  CERT.^IN  NEMA- 
TOCIDES.  PLANT  REGLT^TORS. 
DEIFOLIANTS.  AND  DESICCANTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  S'.nate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calei.iar 
No.  70,S.  1028. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S. 
1028 >  to  amend  the  transitional  provi- 
sions of  the  act  approved  August  7.  1959, 
entitled  '"Nematocide.  Plant  Regulator, 
Defoliant,  and  Desiccant  Amendment  of 
1959." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bilP 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "if  an 
extension  to  March  5,  1961.  has  been 
granted  for  such  product  under  this 
paragraph  *a''.  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Ri'  tt  rnai^ti'd  by  t^if  Senate  and  Hon'^f 
of  R'-p'rientati-  r^  of  fir  United  States  of 
America  in  Cnngrefs  a'^^enibUd.  TTiat  para- 
graph I  a)  of  section  3  of  the  Nematocide. 
Plant  Regulator.  Defoliant,  and  De'ilr-'-ant 
Amendment  <>f  1959  (Public  Law  86  139,  73 
Stat  286.  287)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
comma  and  the  word  "or"  nppearlr.g  at  the 
end  of  clause  (1)  and  addlni?  at  the  end  of 
such  c'.aur.e  a  colon  and  the  foll'iwlng-  'Prn- 
iidcd.  That  with  rerpect  to  any  nerr.atoclde, 
plant  regiilator,  defoliant,  or  desiccant  who.se 
use  results  In  residue  remaining  In  nr  on  a 
food  at  the  time  of  introduction  Into  Inter- 
state commerce  and  which  use  had  commer- 


cial application  prior  to  January  1.  1958.  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  a  date  beyond  March 
5,  1961.  on  the  basis  of  a  determination  that 
such  action  will  not  be  unduly  detrimental 
to  the  public  Interest  and  Is  necessary  to 
avoid  hardships;  Provided  further.  That  such 
date  .'.hall  not  be  extended  beyond  (1)  the 
date  on  which  an  irder  with  respect  to  the 
u.se  of  such  product  under  section  408  of  the 
Federal  F(K>d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.SC  346a)  becomes  effective  or  (11)  the 
date  on  which  any  extension  granted  under 
paragrajih  (bi  of  this  section  Is  terminated. 
or". 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
think  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill 
woulci  bo  m  order.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana Mr.  EllenderI,  had  expected  to 
make  a  statement,  but  was  called  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago. 
He  asked  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
make  a  statement  about  the  bill  In  the 
event  he  had  not  returned  by  the  time 
the  bill  was  called  up. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  unanimously  passed  up>on  the 
measure,  reported  it  favorably,  and 
asked  that  it  be  approved  with  a  small 
amendment,  which  will  be  stated  at  the 
proper  time. 

Tiie  bill  would  extend  the  time  within 
which  certain  nematocldes.  plant  regu- 
lators, defoliants,  and  desiccants  may 
be  continued  exempt  from  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Iiisecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  until  such 
time  as  the  Pesticide  Chemicals  Amend- 
ment to  the  P'ederal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  is  made  fully  applicable  to 
such  products.  It  was  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and.  with  the 
committee  amendment,  is  identical  to 
H  R.  4662.  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

In  1959.  when  the  original  act  was 
pas.sed.  bringing  nematocldes.  plant  reg- 
ulators, defoliants,  and  desiccants  under 
the  In-secticide  Act,  and  under  the  Pesti- 
cide Chemicals  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  provi- 
sion was  made  deferring  certain  effects  of 
the  Insecticide  Act  until  tolerances  could 
be  established  under  the  Pesticide  Chem- 
ical Amendment.  As  to  many  of  the 
new  chemical,  the  act  is  already  appli- 
cable, becau.se  ihe  research  has  been 
completed,  and  the  tolerances  have  been 
declared  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, and  have  been  applied  to  those 
particular  chemicals.  However,  as  to 
other  chemicals,  the  research  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  and  the  passage  of 
the  bill  would  i>ermit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  defer  certain  effects  of 
the  Insecticide  Act  until  a  determina- 
tion of  the  facts  by  the  Food  and  DruK 
Administration  has  been  made,  so  that 
the  particular  chemicals  which  are  now 
being  u.sed.  and  have  been  used  without 
any  serious  results  to  anybody,  could 
continue  to  be  u.sed,  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  in  each 
case  determine  that  such  action  will 
not  be  unduly  detrimental  to  the  public 
interest  and  is  necessary  to  avoid  hard- 
ship. 

Industry  studies  to  obtain  residue  and 
toxicological  data  necessary  In  obtaining 
registration  of  some  of  these  prcxlucta 
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under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  are  now 
underway,  but  were  not  completed  by 
March  5.  1961,  which  was  the  terminal 
date  of  the  present  exemption.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  extend  beyond  March  5,  1961, 
the  effective  date  of  the  registration  and 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Federal 
In.secticide.  Funiricide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  with  respe<;t  to  these  particular 
products. 

Under  the  bill,  extensions  would  be 
authorized  for  any  products  only  upon  a 
determination  bj'  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  such  action  would  not  be 
unduly  detrimental  to  the  public  interest 
and  is  necessaiT  to  avoid  hardships  and 
upon  extension  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educati<m.  and  Welfare  of  the 
time  within  which  such  products  are  not 
fully  subject  to  the  pesticide  chemicals 
amendment.  Such  extension  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  depends  upon  the  enactment  of 
additional  legislation  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.  Thus  the  bill  would  allow 
the  continued  use  of  these  products  only 
where  no  substantial  public  health  risk 
is  involved,  by  making  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide additional  time  to  complete  the 
the  necessary  scientific  investigations. 
which,  by  the  way,  are  underway  In  the 
most  urgent  fashion  and  manner 
possible. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill.  I 
think  it  would  be  administered  with  due 
regard  to  the  health  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  with  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  manuf actmers  of  the  chemi- 
cals in  question. 

I  ask  that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  and  agreed  to,  and  that 
the  bill  as  amended  be  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1028)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  IS  PRAISED; 
REPLY  IS  GIVEN  TO  REPUBLICAN 
CRITICISM 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Washington  Poet  published  an 
article  containing  remarks  by  a  Repub- 
lican Party  spokesman.  Those  remarks 
rank  among  the  least  informed  and  most 
partisan  political  statements  I  have  ever 
read. 

I  refer  to  an  attack  by  Republican  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Chairman  Carl  L. 
Shipley  characterizing  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration   as   showing    "promise   of 


being  the  greatest  'do  nothing'  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  our  Republic." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Shipley  Slaps  'Do  Noth- 
ing' of  Kennedy,"  published  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
8hu«ley    Slaps   "Do   Nothing"   or   Kennedt 

District  Republican  Chairman  Carl  L. 
Shipley  said  yesterday  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration "has  been  losing  the  cold  war  on 
all  fronts." 

He  made  the  charge  at  a  convention  of 
the  District  Young  Republican  College  Fed- 
eration at  American  University. 

"The  sober  truth"  is  how  he  character- 
ized his  statement  that  the  President  "is 
exercising  no  leadership,  he  is  doing  nothing. 
and  the  Kennedy  administration  gives  prom- 
ise of  being  the  greatest  "do  nothing'  admin- 
istration in  the  history  of  our  Republic." 

Shipley  said  that  college  students  should 
constructively  criticize  the  administration 
and  "I  will  tell  you  a  good  place  to  start 
today. 

"A  few  days  ago  President  Kennedy 
launched  another  of  his  schemes  in  the  great 
Kennedy  giveaway  sweepstakes,  which  seeks 
to  solve  every  problem  by  creatirg  a  new 
Oovernment  bureau  and  asking  Congress  for 
more  money  to  launch  another  program.  His 
latest  is  a  request  for  $500  million  for  Latin 
America." 

Shipley  apparently  was  referring  to  the 
President's  request  for  $500  million  for  the 
Inter-American  Fund  for  Social  Progress. 
Meet  of  the  money  will  be  handled  by  the 
Inter-American  I>evelopment  Bank,  created 
by  the  Act  of  Bogota  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that 
Mr.  Shipley  wanted  to  get  such  a  state- 
ment into  the  Record  this  early  because 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  begun 
to  act  so  fast  that  he  was  afraid  that 
If  he  waited  any  longer  his  statement 
would  be  so  completely  out  of  reality 
that  there  would  be  no  point  in  issuing 
it? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  makes  a  cogent  observation. 
There  is  much  truth  in  what  he  says. 

I  suggest  that  Mr.  Shipley's  party  zeal 
is  matched  only  by  his  disregard  for 
events.  Whatever  criticisms  may  be 
fairly  leveled  against  President  Kennedy 
and  his  administration — and  there  are 
precious  few  to  date — that  of  being  a  do- 
nothing  administration  is  certainly  not 
one  of  them. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  in  office 
just  2  months.  During  that  time,  he  has 
sent  to  Congress — according  to  the  count 
of  our  esteemed  colleague.  Senator 
BumcES,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
minority  policy  committee — 29  messages 
on  legislative  matters.  I  consider  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  a  much 
more  authoritative  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  level  of  activity  of  this  ad- 
ministration than  some  local  Republican 
Party  oflBcial  who  is  unduly  biased. 

It  is  worth  observing  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  Senator  Kennedy's  campaign 
remarks  were  blamed  for  the  outflow  of 


American  gold,  that  the  flow  ceased  and 
the  mtemational  market  for  gold  was 
stabilized  within  6  weeks  of  President 
Kermedy's  inauguration.  In  all  fairness 
to  the  campaigner,  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  now  to  President  Kermedy,  this 
happier  state  of  affairs  must  be  at- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  the  American  econ- 
omy which  has  emerged  from  the  actions 
of  this  administration. 

Without  emphasizing  any  mvidious 
comparison  between  the  actions  of  this 
administration  and  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  I  would  invite  the  Members 
of  this  body — and  Mr.  Shipley — to  note 
the  difference  between  the  most  recent 
negotiations  with  West  Germany  regard- 
ing the  relationship  between  the  dollar 
and  the  deutche  mark,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate results  of  the  highly  publicized 
Anderson  mission  to  Bonn  in  the  twi- 
light hours  of  the  Eisenhower  admims- 
tration.  Both  administrations  had  es- 
sentially the  same  instniments  at  their 
disposal,  but  there  was  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  their  use  of  these  in- 
struments. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Shipley's 
rancor  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
reserved  for  what  he  terms  "the  great 
Kermedy  giveaway  sweepstakes — his 
latest  is  a  request  for  $500  million 
for  Latin  America."  Presumably  Mr. 
Shipley  refers  to  the  $500  million  au- 
thorized by  the  86th  Congress — at  the 
request  of  President  Eisenhower — for  the 
Inter-American  Fimd  for  Social  Progress. 

On  March  14,  President  Kennedy  sent 
to  the  Congress  his  message  asking  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  previously  au- 
thorized $500  million  and  the  $100  mil- 
lion which  at  the  same  time  was  author- 
ized for  the  rehabilitation  of  southern 
Chile.  However,  I  would  emphasize  that 
President  Kermedy  set  forth  in  explicit 
terms  in  his  message  the  conditions  for 
a  new  approach  to  foreign  aid,  one  which 
establishes  self-help,  progress,  and  social 
reform  as  the  goals  which  American 
foreign  aid  will  seek  to  achieve. 

Under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this 
message  and  in  President  Kennedy's 
companion  remarks  on  the  general  topic 
of  foreign  aid,  I  have  no  hesitsmcy  in 
asserting  that  there  will  be  less  waste 
and  undirected  giveaway  activity  on  the 
part  of  this  administration's  foreign  aid 
program  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
decade. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  accustomed  to 
the  claim,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  the  Republican  tent  is  large 
enough  to  admit  all  views.  While  I 
admire  such  genial  hospitality,  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  asking  too  much  to  re- 
quest that  those  who  seek  admission  to 
the  tent  must  register  some  fidelity  to 
the  facts  of  life.  I  do  not  believe  such 
fidelity  has  been  maintained  in  Mr. 
Shipley's  conmients,  which  border  on 
carping  criticism. 

While  I  must  confess  to  some  diflBculty 
in  recognizing  the  world  I  know  as  the 
same  one  portrayed  on  the  popular 
weekly  serial  telecast  under  the  name 
of  the  "Ev  and  Charlie  Show,"  I  find  the 
portrayal  at  least  entertaining  and 
spiced  with  humor.  Although  our 
esteemed  colleagues  who  preside  on  that 
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occasion  sometimes  blur  the  lines  be- 
tween fact  and  fiction,  they  are  eventu- 
ally brought  back  to  reality  by  the 
discipline  of  the  legislative  process  itself. 

Unfortunately,  this  discipline  does  not 
operate  on  some  of  their  party  colleagues 
outside  the  Congress.  Yet.  the  position 
of  a  State  or  District  of  Columbia  party 
chairman  carries  its  own  responsibilities. 
and  the  first  of  these,  even  before  one's 
adherence  to  his  party,  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  democratic  process  \tseU 
and  commitment  to  the  rules  of  reason 

The  record  is  clear.  Mr.  President, 
that  although  the  present  administra- 
tion is  entering  only  its  third  month,  it 
has  moved  on  every  front — m  domestic 
and  in  foreign  affairs — with  viRor  and 
effectiveness. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  forthright  comments  in  re- 
gard to  the  shallowness  and  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  some  attacks  which  have 
appeared  in  the  press.  I  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  if  we  would  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  observa- 
tions, not  of  a  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
publican chairman,  but  of  a  foreiRn  ob- 
server, who  is  interested,  regardless  of 
party  in  passing  along  his  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  new  American  scene 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  very  excellent  article 
by  James  Morris,  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  The  article  is  entitled  "An 
English  View:  Kennedy  Rekindles  the 
Ptres  of  Purpose." 

In  the  course  of  the  article,  Mr  Mor- 
ris states: 

Jobn  Kennedy  has  restored  some  ^J  the 
decency  to  pntrlotlsm.  regenerated  snme 
vrarmth  In  our  reluct*nt  alliance,  and.  ab«3ve 
all.  (or  all  our  poor  aakes.  revived  a  Itttle 
of  the  romaace  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Mar   19.  1961 1 

An  Bngush  Vnw:  KonvaoT  Rekindles  the 

FixKS  OF  PvMroat 

(Here  Is  a  look  at  the  New  Proniler  In 
Washington  from  the  shrewdly  perceptive 
viewpoint  of  a  noted  Brltlah  Journalist 
James  Morris  is  a  world-roving  corre.sjxjnd- 
ent  for  the  Guardian  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land.) 

I  By  James  Morris  t 

W.^.sm.NoToN. — I  met  an  acquaintance  of 
mine  in  WashingtOD  the  other  day.  lonk- 
Ing  distinctly  haggsrd  In  an  elevator,  and 
asked  him  what  th«  trouble  seemed  to  be. 
Ha  gave  n\e  a  wan  brave  smile.  Uke  an 
arthritic  cowboy.  "It's  Just  tlieie  New  Fron- 
tiers, I  guess,"  he  replied  with  a  sigh  I'm 
getting  too  old  for  the  Injun  country  " 

Por  Mr  Kennedy's  capital  flaunts,  after 
only  a  few  buoyant  weeks  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, a  punishing  new  sense  of 
g\isto,  flair,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  frontier  climate  that  be  demands  for 
the  new  America  already  exists,  with  a  tang, 
a  string,  and  a  hat  held  on.  The  teoxper 
of  the  President's  approach  to  ofUce.  the 
novelty  and  apparent  frankness  of  his  char- 
acter, the  schcdarly  dlatlnctlon  of  his  ad- 
visers, the  sez-app««l  of  his  wife,  the  frUly 
charm  of  his  d&agtat«r  Caroline,  tricycling 
through  the  Whit*  House — all  these  fresh. 
young,  eager  phenomena  have  wonderfully 
revivified  Washington,  au  fond  perhaps  the 
most  Ineffably  boring  city  on  the  planet. 


Already  the  fading  Image  of  Mamie  Elsen- 
hower, with  her  homely  tastes  and  comfort- 
able snoes.  seems  wildly  out  L.f  context.  i\:.d 
all  the  old  bumbleheads  of  Elseuhowt-r  s 
last  years,  with  their  ;:\me  excu-scs  aud  their 
prickly  hackles,  seem  to  have  vanished  inlu 
the  Umbo  of  ignominy 

T'xl.iys  \Vii.-.hlngt.>n  Ls  llltp  a  »  )m.m  who 
has  switched  fr^m  h  rn  rims  to  cfint^ict 
lenses  there  Is  a  new  gleam  In  her  eye,  but 
whether  :t  I  l;  ilety  ur  glass  tmly  the  optician 
can  i.iy 

How     LONG    WILL    rr    L^ST' 

How  l.uitint;'  How  genuine''  H"'*'  dcep- 
r'K)ted'  Only  an  oaf  or  a  Government 
spokesman  would  proclaim  this  a  Nation 
rpjviveiiatfl  overnlk;tit  The  notorious  flck- 
Irne.ss  of  the  American  reputation  will 
still  depress  you,  a.s  you  remember  the  un- 
dylntc  l>y.'\Ules  of  ysteryear;  the  most  for- 
I'lrn  flRure  in  the  United  .S'ates  today  Is 
Actlal  .Steven.-on,  who  ^n'-e  commanded  a 
devotion  almost  fanatic,  but  cnrt  now  sctrre- 
ly  put  a  fcxit  or  a  phrase  rteht 

The  absurd  snobbery  and  syc^)ph.-\!iry  of 
the  Amerlrnn.^  will  .'till  make  y<'U  squirm,  a.s 
ynu  Wide  Ihr'MH^h  the  adulatory  ..:o>;slp  r  1- 
umns.  observe  the  Jacqueline  hairdo's  fol- 
l.^wlng  each  other  d"wn  the  "Sidewalk,  (.r  hear 
yet  aKaln  about  dinner  with  'J.e  Pf^ident  up 
a*  Joe's  house  The  natl  nal  streak  >f  the 
catty  and  cornipt  will  still  wrinkle  your 
nose  when  they  whispx>r  the  se<'ret  love  lives 
of  the  newly  (;reat  The  bALSter  and  flag- 
wat^lng  of  the  American  way  seem  more  lire- 
some  and  old  fa.shloned  than  ever  at  thl.s 
momt-nt    ct    natl  mal    ratharsl.s 

Yft  ev*'!i  the  'A  'rlil  '.v.Mrv  F.if'pem  shrut;- 
Klnk<  hi.s  shoulders  on  the  edge  of  neutralKsm. 
can  hardlv  escape  some  prods  cf  stimulation 
upon  Mr  Kenri'-dy'.s  New  F'rontlers  Txlay 
the  arteries  of  Amerlcaa  thouktht  feel  loos- 
ened attain,  the  springs  of  Innovation  axe 
released.  There  Is  tolerance  and  flexibility 
In  the  air  Y 'ii  can  Uilk  without  a  qualm 
about  State  medicine,  the  recognition  of 
China.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  homn«;pxual!ty.  the 
(I'-rrn.ans- -all  Fubjec's  which  a  year  or  two 
ago,  were  a:i  tiM)  o.'ton  armored  in  Labi.K) 
ni-.l   b.^-   'ry 

EC«1HC.10    IN     IIX.S    OAV     AGAIN 

The  es^head  Steven-^m's  forlorn  undertiog 
has  come  striding  Into  his  own  attain  wiping 
the  ste;im  from  his  specti»cle>  so  that  nearly 
every  new  urticlal  .-teems  to  ^^e  a  kind  of  Ivy 
League  existentlailst  or  a  prizeman  from 
Harvard  Law  School. 

You  have  to  go  to  Washington  to  gra^p  the 
dei^ree  and  nature  of  the  change,  the  most 
convulsive  of  ti.e  democratic  processes.  It  Is 
not  merely  th.tt  the  adniinlstration  stents 
from  a  different  party  a:.d  appoints  its  own 
servant  ;  even  the  J(  kes  of  t,tie  Caplt.il  seem 
new,  the  goboip,  the  cut  of  the  cocktail 
suits,  the  very  five  a;al  &.<:  r  uud  pith  of 
the  place 

It  Ls  not,  I  suspect,  an  administration  of 
style  The  President,  seen  at  lea.-'t  from  an 
Inquisitive  dist.ance,  la  ex'remely  pierson- 
able.  highly  intellli'ent.  verv  umhlilous 
probably  rather  ruthless,  with  a  nice  wry 
humor  all'!  a  cornf  irting  touch,  or  perhaps 
alTeciion,  uf  shyne&s 

He  does  not  In  the  least  express,  for  all 
his  hatleas  Informality,  the  perennial  sim- 
plicity of  •Amerl'-a  that  Wiis  reflected  so  ex- 
actly, and  sometimes  so  pathetically.  In  El- 
senhower's go^-d  but  groping  personality. 
Nor  has  he  the  magic  >f  a  R.  >oKeveIt,  the 
command  of  a  De  tiaulle,  the  earth  ()f  a 
Churchill 

He  looks  to  me  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
does  n.jt  age  much,  does  nut  experience  that 
wrinkling  ajid  shading  of  the  spirit  that 
partners  less  calculating  minds  toward 
senility:  The  Kennedy  we  see  now.  I  feel,  l.s 
more  or  less  the  Kennedy  we  shall  always 
see.  until  at  last  he  topples,  full  of  years 
and  dignities,  into  the  family  mausoleum. 
He  seems  to  me  like  a  skilled  tei^-hniclan,  a 


pluml}er  come  U>  Bt<'p  the  leaks,  with  his 
able  and  openminded  company  of  mates,  his 
eclei.-tici&m.  hLs  sUuiuna,  and  hU  persua-sive 
eyes,  but  instinct  tells  me  (for  what  that 
old  Imposter's  hints  are  worth)  that  his 
st.imp  upon  American  history,  though  It 
will  unquestionably  be  of  honor  and  \a;ue, 
will  not  be  Ineflaceable 

A    rXE.Stt    START    oyTT.Kr.T) 

Tills  Is,  tliough.  an  impertinent  quibble 
A  genius  or  a  vi.slonary  Is  not  what  the 
Presidency  needs  Just  at  the  moment  What 
IS  w.uiteil  l.s  a  (iei'i  sheet  and  a  fresh  start, 
and  the.se  John  Kennedy  has  bravely  of- 
fered Wlmtever  you  may  think  of  the  new 
adnuiUhtrullon  s  profundity,  you  can  cer- 
tainly never  p.itrui.i/c  or  snigger  at  It,  as  the 
World  si'.eepi:  hly  sniggered  at  Mr  Elsenhower 
and  his  H  igerty. 

There  can  bj  few  goveriunenis  on  earth 
to  equal  It  Iti  energv  yc'iiih.  and  education. 
Indeed  with  its  new  seiLse  of  serious  dedi- 
cation. Its  preoccupatU>ns  with  Asia  and 
.^fr^ca,  Itrt  c.irrespontlence  courses  In  qinck 
reading,  Sw.ihlU  uj^d  the  dltTi.se  nebulae.  Its 
s.id  len  sp.ite  of  Intellectuals  and  Presiden- 
tial p.irtralts.  W.i.shlngt.m  t.xlay  reminds 
me  dlsonncertmgly  of  a  brighter  and  breez- 
ier Moscow  (Though  even  the  Irreverent 
young  KuAslans  would  hardly  nickname  a 
proptjtied  national  shrine,  as  the  Washing- 
ton wits  have  dubbed  the  monolithic  design 
for  a  Rixjsevclt  memorial,  "InsiaJit  Stone- 
henge  '  ) 

N  ir  Is  this  an  Irresponsible  comparison, 
tho\igh  I  say  It  myself  The  Soviet  Union, 
for  all  Its  fustian  horrors,  remains  an  ex- 
citing country,  because  It  is  working  to  an 
Idea.  transforn\ing  a  nation,  always  on  the 
move.  The  United  States,  too,  sprang  to 
gre.it uess  upon  the  wings  of  a  notion,  an 
lde<i!ogy  If  you  like,  but  lately  she  has  lott 
her  sense  of  purposeful  Idealism  and 
floundered  miserably  from  one  confusion  to 
another 

It  is  Mr  Kennedy's  flr»t,  and  brilliant. 
cl<um  to  admiration  that  In  a  few  short 
weeks  of  office  he  h<ts  done  so  much  to  re- 
vive the  sense  uf  American  mission.  I  do 
nr.t  kn  jw  who  writes  his  speeches,  but  Blnce 
his  In.itiguratlon  they  havo  glowed  to  a  dis- 
cernible I  n.s  pi  rat  Ion  with  their  clear  calls  to 
duty,    comradeship,    and    generoelty 

I  di)  not  know  how  long  his  New  Frontiers 
will  la.^1  or  whether  my  friend  in  the  ele- 
vator will  ever  be  able  V)  reUre  again  into 
his  muffled  retreats  of  apathy,  but  for  one 
skeptic.il  alien  at  leiLst.  John  Kennedy  has 
r»»firored  some  of  the  decency  to  patriotism, 
ret;enerated  some  warmth  in  our  reluctant 
alliance,  and.  above  all  for  all  our  p<Kir 
saJiea,  revived  a  little  of  the  romance  of 
America. 


RESPONSE  TO  PEACE  CORPS  RE- 
FLECTS .AMERICAN  SPIRTT  OF 
SKRVICE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  trenu'iidotis  re.spoivse  among  Ameri- 
caius  lo  Llip  newly  organized  Peace  Corps 
(ii.sputes  the  frequently  e.xpressed  belief 
that  .selfl.shne.s;-.  and  ffra.sping  prccd  have 
supplanted  the  spirit  of  service  in  our 
Nation.  It  proves  that  Americans  are 
.sliil  a  viLaJ  people,  still  receptive  to  crea- 
tive new  ideas,  still,  as  always,  deeply 
concerned  wiUi  the  wellaie  of  less  for- 
tunate people. 

I  as,sert  Uiat  the  widespread  enthu- 
sia^n  for  Preiiident  Kennedys  Peace 
Corps  plan  embodies  the  spirit  that 
moved  this  country  to  greatness.  The 
pioneeruig  spirit  of  America  still  prevails. 

Mr  President,  no  right-minded  person 
can  question  the  sincere  motives  which 
Inspire  this  completely  new  venture  in 
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international  relations.  It  was  proposed 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
\\ho  recognizes  the  deep  importance  of 
person-to-person  contacts  among  peo- 
ples of  different  lands. 

It  is  enlisting  Americans  of  all  ages 
who  properly  feel  the  obligation  of  the 
well  fed  to  the  hungry,  the  skilled  to  the 
unskilled,  the  comfortable  to  the  needy. 

Americans  will  go  to  distant  lands,  not 
in  condescension,  but  in  concern.  They 
w  ill  BO,  not  only  to  teach,  but  also  to  be 
lau^'ht,  for  the  Peace  Corps  is  not  one- 
sided. In  the  lands  where  they  are  wel- 
comed. Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  learn 
to  respect  and  appreciate  cultures  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  They  will  spread  that 
re.spect  to  other  Americans. 

They  will  learn  by  living  among  their 
host  people,  eating  what  they  eat.  living 
as  they  live,  speaking  their  language. 

Surely.  Mr.  President,  for  the  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect  it  will  fos- 
ter, the  cost  will  be  small  and  the 
achievement  for  good  will  and  enhanced 
prestige  for  America  might  be  great. 

Mr.  President,  reaction  to  the  Peace 
Corps  plan  has  not  been  unanimous.  It 
has  its  detractors.  They  feel,  appar- 
ently, that  we  are  "rushing  in  blind" 
without  adequate  planning.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  a  great  deal  of  sober  plan- 
ning has  been  done — and  more  will  be 
done  before  the  Peace  Corps  becomes 
operable. 

The  plan's  detractors — some  of  than, 
an>'^ay — are  trying  to  make  it  appear 
that  grandiose  claims  have  been  made 
for  the  potential  of  the  Corps  which 
were,  in  fact,  never  made. 

No  one  has  suggested  that  in  the  Peace 
Corps  we  have  found  the  answers  to  the 
deep,  tangled  problems  that  complicate 
our  position  in  the  world  In  this  grim 
period  of  cold  war  and  aggression.  No 
one  has  hinted  that  any  group  of  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  in  Latin  America  and 
in  Africa  or  the  Far  East  can  replace 
economic  aid,  military  readiness,  and 
normal  diplomatic  negotiations  of  this 
Nation. 

All  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  is  that 
the  Peace  Corps  will  give  opportimity 
to  hundreds  of  Americans  to  serve  their 
Nation  in  a  new,  exciting,  and  construc- 
tive way,  in  the  spirit  and  tradition  of 
our  American  missionaries,  and  that,  in 
a  limited  but  important  way,  these  dedi- 
cated Americans  will  help  people  in 
other  lands  who  need  help. 

1  hose.  I  assert,  are  reasons  enough  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hkkey  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business  ?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


UTILIZATION  OP  TELEVISION  PA- 
CTLITIES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate Order  No.  65,  S.  205.  and  that  it 
be  made  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
205)  to  expedite  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  205)  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  transmission  facilities  in 
our  public  schools  and  colleges,  Euid  in 
adult  training  programs. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  rep>orted 
that  on  today,  March  20,  1961,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  451)  to  au- 
thorize the  distribution  of  copies  of  the 
Congressional  Record  to  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  requesting  such  copies. 


DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE B.  CARROLL  REECE  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clialr  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Res.  228 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able B.  Caskoll  Reice,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  twelve 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
there'with  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ketauver  and  Mr.  Gore],  I  submit 
a  resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  112)  was  read. 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  B.  Casboll  Rxecx, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 


Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  OlHcer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
etlves  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  under  the 
second  resolving  clause,  appointed  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefattver 
and  Mr.  Gore]  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  Representative. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Representative  B.  Carroll 
Reece,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  undei  the 
previous  order,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  21,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  20,  1961: 

Coast   and   Geodetic  Sukvit 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the   following   for  permanent   appointments 
to   the   grades  indicated  In   the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey: 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
Edwin  K.  McCaffrey 
Richard  H.  Houlder 

To  he  lieutenanta 
Robert  W.  Franklin 
Sidney  C.  Miller 
Ronald  M.  Buffington 

To  be  lieutenants  {junior  grade) 

Clifford  W.  Randall  Arthur  H.  Goldberg 

David  F,  S.  Galloway.  Paul  D.  Montjoy,  Jr. 

in  Charles  H.  Nixon 

Ren  worth  R.  Floyd  Melvln  E.  Jones 

Richard  I.  Greene  John  T.  Maldarl 

Richard  F.  Dudley  Melvln  J.  Umbach 

Joe  P.  Pennington  Ernest  E.  Brown 

Robert  L.  Sindqulst  Melnrade  H.  SchUly 

Jerome  M.  Slackman  Anthony  J.  DeLu2sio 

James  S.  Midgley  Jim  L.  Piter 

Claude  B.  Carter,  Jr.  J.  Austin  Yeager 

James  G.  LaBastle  "W.  Paul  Yeager 

John  M.  Doherty  John  D.  Bossier 

Larry  L.  Wllkerson  James  H.  Blumer 

Billy  M.  Keltner  Charles  W.  Mathisson 

To  be  ensigns 

Richard  P.  Bertocchi  William  C.  Page 

Paul  A.  Chernoff  Palmer  W.  Randall 

Jimmy  D.  Clark  Richard  L.  Sampson 

Albert  T.  Fulco  Dewalne  Seets 

Frederick  P.  Kapinos  Horstas  A.  Uzpurvls 
George  Mavrldls 

In  the  Navt 
The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

Richard  V.  Aamodt  Elwyn  G.  Allyn 
Lawrence  I.  Abrams  Charles  E.  Alsip 
Joseph  H.  Adams  Robert  A.  Amann 

James  C,  Adklns  David  H.  Anderson 

Anson  B.  Albree,  Jr.       Eugen  C.  Andres  HI 
Robert  W.  Aldinger        John  W.  Andrews 
Frank  L.  Alexander        James  R.  Armstrong 
John  L.  Alexanderson    Melvln  R.  Armstrong 
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WlUlam  K   Arnold,  Jr 
Robert  I.  Aati 
Charles  P.  Aahurst 
Robert  B.  Atwater 
James  D.  Avutraw 
Andrew  W.  Bacholen 
Vernon  W.  Bacot 
Robert  3.  Badgett 
Norrls  R  Bagley 
David  L.  Bailey 
Henry  A.  Bailey.  Jr. 
James  P  Bailey.  Jr. 
David  C.  Baker 
John  a.  Baker,  Jr. 
John  L.  Baker 
John  T.  Baker 
Marvin  C.  Baker 
Stephen  K  Ballard 
Jeffrey  N  Ball 
John  I   Bandy,  Jr. 
Keith  A  Barnes 
Roger  W  Barnett 
Gary  L.  Ban- 
Thomas  H   Barr 
Robert  W  Barrett 
Pranklyn  S  Barry,  Jr 
Avery  W  Bates 
Jack  B  D  Batson.  Jr 
Douglaa  C.  Bauer 
David  J  Bauhs 
Patrick  M.  Beatle 
Troy  Beatty 
Eugene  L.  Beaulleu 
Thomas  T  Beeaon 
James  F   Bell,  Jr. 
John  W   Benepe 
Charles  W   Bennett 
Richard  D  Benning- 
ton 
Paul  C   Berkeblle.  Jr 
Harold  I   Berliner 
Philip  O  Berndt 
Charles  L  Berry,  Jr 
Robert  i-C  Best 
Grant  L  Bigelow 
Richard  A   Blra 
Jor  K  Bird 
Lloyd  L  Bird 
Karl  T  Bjorn 
William  J   Blackmon 
Douglas  D   Blaha 
Robert  D  Blake 
WUUam  D  Blake 
David  O   Blaker,  Jr 
Alan  P  Blanchard 
John  W.  Blatt 
Peter  A   Bleyler,  Jr. 
Verne  E  Bhxlgett 
WUllam  G  Blunt 
Francis  X  Boes.  Jr. 
Francis  W  Boufford 
Thomad  D  Bounds. 

Jr 
John  V  Bowers 
Alfred  E  Bowman,  Jr 
Paul  D  Bowman 
James  S  Boyd 
Jack  W   Boykln 
John  S  Bradford 
Steven  D  Bradlsh 
WUUam  J  Brady 
Thomas  P  Bragg 
Robert  B  Bralnard 
Dale  H  Bramble 
Robert  B  Briscoe 
WUUam  A  Brodle 
Larry  C  Brooks 
Charles  M   Brown.  Jr. 
Harry  E  Brown 
James  P   Brown.  Jr. 
Lawrence  N  Brown 
Lorln  "W  Brown 
Michael  T  Brown 
Geora;e  P   Browske 
R<.ll:\nd      H.      Brunn 

W')rth 
Jon  J  Bryan 
James  L.  Buck 
Craig  A   Bullock 
Robert  T  Bunnell 
John  E   Burget 


James  A  Burgett 
Kenneth  Bygler 
Richard  T  Burcroff, 

Jr. 
Robert  W  By  ma  Jr 
Thomas  J.  Cable 
Alan  F  Cain 
B3rron  E  Cahime 

Robert  M  CuUiihan 

Nicholas  C;\nnistriir" 
Jr. 

Peter  A  Careen 

Hardy  A  Carl 

Churchill  Carmalt 

James  E  Carnes 

Stephen  M   C'use 

Carl  J  Cassel 

William  Caviinaugh 

ni 

Bruce  A  CI:  ^ppell 
Anthony  W  Chessick 
James  C  Child 
Harry  J  Chn.s 
Boake  W  Chrlstensen 
Eric  ChrisU)fffrson 
John  C   Clarke 
Richard  W   Clemens 
David  O  Clements 
Roger  D   Coates 
Ira  H  Coen,  Jr 
Fred  S  Coffey 
Andrew  M  Cohen 
James  J   Collins 
John  J   CoUin.s 
Rhodes  T  Corhe" 
James  G   C*^sbv 
Bennett  A  Cuzadd 
Charle.s  E  Craii? 
Philip  E   Craighead 
Lee  H  Craiglc-w,  J.- 
Thoma.^  H   Cramer 
Milton  H   Creek 
Lee  P  Cruke 
Gene  M   Cimnlnt'ham 
Charles  U  Cyr 
Marvin  J   DainotT 
Edward  P  D  Uy 
Frederic  S   Daizell 
Harvey  Diiiilel>oii 
Robert  P   Dunnuker 
Walter  W   D.irr.tn,  Jr 
Prank  P   D.u-icenslo 
Carl  ■  S  •  Da-.  Ls 
John  R    Davis 
David  M    Diwsoii 
Ronald  L  Duv 
Thom.Ls  H    Dtbuhr 
Alexander  H  Decker 
Robi.  F  Degnon 
Louis  R   I>.-niatthel.>. 

Jr 
Thomas  I.   Derry 
Paul  Di  Bono, Jr 
Edwin  H   DUkey   Jr 
Edward  M    Dlener 
James  A   Dr.  is 
Carlysle  A    DougUis 
Alfre<l  B   Downs  III 
Lynn  A   Dreeszen 
Edward  J   Duckworth 
David  G   Dudley 
Charles  D   Jukes 
Lawrence  W  Dunaway 
Jlmmle  D  Duncan 
John  D    Duncan 
William  T   Dusseau 
WUUa.n  I>*-yer 
Stu.irt  S   Dye 
Charles  E  E.i.-,;ey 
Murray  Edelberg 
Lee  H   Ehman 
Gerald  L  Ehrens 
Stephen  D   Eitelman 
Thomas  S   EIll.s  111 
-Wright  H   Ellis 
Charles  R   ErngUsh 
Nell  O  Erlksen 
James  L  Erlks.son 
Peter  F  Erlln 
Richard  L   Evans 
Jerry  D  Everman 


James  L    Euing 

James  F  Falco 

Everet'  H  Fi'lk 

David  C  Farley 

Wilson  \V  Furrell 

Erne^t  V.   F.i\a 

Danle;  G   Felger 

Thomas  L   Ftrrler 

Edward  J    Fl'-ld 

Mar VI r;  R   Fl.lds 

Paul  F    Finch 

Janie.-i  S    Fin  icane 

Herbert  V.   Fi-.h  III 

Tlmo'hy  C   f.anagan 

John  F   FleiJ -haut-r 

John  M   Flen  l!;g   Jr 

Robert  Fletc.';er 

Rk-hard  J   Floreanl 

Robert  H   Fl<  yd 

Joh!i  J   F'lyiu 

RichcU-il  P   Fl  ,nn 

John  C    Foster,  Jr 

Johi;  H   F"'>8tt  r 

John  W    Fost<-r 

Th    :n.i.-,  .^    Fk  ster 

Lee  H   Frame   Jr 

Arthur  H    Frhnklln 

Frank  M   Fre<'man,  Jr 
I'homas  A   Frer.ch 

Robert  D  Frt  mm 

John  C  Frothiuktlian 

Michael  3   Fry 

Gcori;e  A   Fr;  e 
Vincent  E  Furey   Jr 
Harry  I    Gall-^s 
.lohn  M  Gar<  ner 
Joseph  Gardier  III 
John  L  Geroux 
.1  imes  R   OeMrta 
.I,iin»'3  T   C'ilbb«)n6 
Kd  .v.ird  W  G  esclman 

III 
WUUam  C   GUber' 
Thoni...'.  E  C.  .11  IT 
Daniel  R   Gil  more   Jr 
David  R   Glssell 
David  E  Ol.isgow 
Dougla.s  W  Glover 
Robert  W   (iobel 
FrncFt  L   G<  tT 
Francis  M   C'olden   Jr 
Howard  R    C  ondliig 

Jr 
Fred  L  Gow-^rs 
Michael  P  Craham 
Robert  W   Graham  III 
George  E'   G.  ay 
Paul  E  Gret  ne 
Michael  C  Gregg 
Lee  S  Greer  wood  II 
Harold  E  Griffin 
John  L   Grxmert 
Donald  L   O  istafson 
I>jugla.s  M    Hackett 
Harley  Hagf  ri    Jr 
Barry  L    Ha!  -y 
Richard  H   Hall 
Ted  .■\    Ham  Iton 
EJcIwm  .'>   Hammond 
Peter  T   Hai  sen 
Richard  C   Han.sen 
I>inald  E   H  m.son 
W;'.:;.i:ii  H   Hardesty 

in 

Richard  M    :i.trdv 
Dougla.s  W    .4arold   Jr 
EXon  S    Harper  Jr 
John  K   HarreU.  Jr 
James  W   H.irrmgton 
Robert  W    H.irris 
Gary  W    Har'man 
WUUam  C    Harwi 
Thomas  L   li.uskeU 
WUUam  H    H.us.slnger 
Richard  W    Hiistlngs 
WUUam  J   Hayne 
Gordon  L   Haynes,  Jr 
ThoniM  M  Healy 
John  C  Hea'h 
Kip  W  Helmendlnger 
PhiUp  J  Held 


D'-ugl  I.-  H    Hft;iey 
Ronald  D    Henriks*-!! 
Billy  W    Herbert 
ixmaid  J   Hickey 
Gerald  D   Hicks 
Tliomas  A    Hill 
Thomas  E    Hodge 
Edward     A     Ho<lg(•^ 
David  J    Hoffman 
John  J    Hohi.s 
R<  bcrt  S  B   Holmes. 

Jr 
S'...'y  V    Holmes 
R..bert  D   Horun 
Edward  R   HotelUng 
Robert  S    Howard 
L.irry  L   Howe 
Frederick  J    Howlett 
ElwiK)d  D   H'  wse  Jr 
Richard  G    Hubbiird 
MelvUle  P   Hu.'hcs  II 
tohn  I   Hul.se  IV 
Clarence  M    Hurt 
WUUam  O    lani.s 
Richard  F   Ii;gram 
George  R   I:;ely 
Warren  B  Jack8t>n 

Jr 
George  L  Jahelka 
MlUon  D  Jantzen 
Fuiier  D   Jenkins.  Jr 
P^rederlck  P  Jenkl!l^ 
Richard  N    Joh.inne. 
Drile  G   Johnscin 
Garv  C   Johnson 
C'l  irv  K   J'  'hnsnn 
Ralph  B  Ji'hnson.  Jr 
Roy  W   Johnson 
G'  irdon  R.  Jones 
K-nneth  A  Jones 
Gerald  R   Jordan   Jr 
Joseph  B   Juhasz 
!'•  'er  K.ilkus 
T:  ■ber':  D   K.iplan 
Benedlkt  K    Karalius 
Stephen  S   Karp 
Richard  X   Kauff- 

m.inn.  Jr 
Kevin  R   Keating 
Fverert  T  Keech 
Thomas  J   Keefer 
Paul  T   Keeslar 
Da.  Id  V   Kehl 
Kenne'h  H  Kerns 
IVni;l.s  G  Keith 
Gregory  V   Kelley 
Howard  J   Kennedy 
Alfred  W   Kettenrlt'g 

Jr 
Mtchnel  J   KlUlen 
David  C   Klmger 
Matthew  W    Klixek 
Herber'  .A   Klukas 
Char'e",  W   Knaup 
Ff.dla.s  F   KiUgh*    Jr 
Harold  A   Knott 
Mar.'ihall  W   Knox 
David  J   Koehler 
J'>hn  S   KolodziPj 
John  J    Krall 
Joseph  P   Kramer  III 
Ralph  H   Kratz 
Rodney  A    Kreha 
PnUlp  C   Kreltner 
Kenne'h  M   Krcut- 

zlger 
Eugene  Kudla 
WUUam  F  Kuhhlrte 
John  M   Kvne 
Dennl.s  R   Laack 
Stant.on  B    Lamb 
Walter  O   I.ambe'.h 

Jr 
Rober*  M   Langley 
Dav;d  R   I.anglols 
Stephen  M   Latimer 
.Albert  M   U^wler 
Robert  \   Lawson.  Jr. 
David  R   Uiyton 
Paul  I.   Leardl 
Ttiomns  J   Leary 


Carl  B   I  ee 
Josei>h  B   Lohn 
Irve  C   LeMoytie 
Harold  E   Lenbergs 
Jolin  E    L«Roy 
J.iines  W    L   Lewis 
W^-  M  Ltivsconib.  Jr 
Ralph  H   UiCkUn 
J.unes  L   Logan.  Jr 
Philip  H    Logglns 
Andrew  T    ly<uigo 
Lionel  L   Lucchesl 
DrtvKl  A   I.udtke 
David  M    l.um 
Ronald  H    W    Luin 


R.,nald  E   Nichols 
Michael  S   Nlckell 
John  A  Nlebauer 
Warren  J   Nokleberg 
James  J   Nolan.  Jr. 
Walter  E   Nolle,  Jr. 
Donald  N   Norrls 
I.aJayetU?  F   Norton 
Karl  W   Nuechterlein 
pTe<1erick  W    Oberln 
WUUam  J    UBrlen.  Ji 
J^  hn  H   U  Brion.  Jr 
Ru  hard  L   UBryan 
M.chael  E   O  Byrne 
Shamus  J    O'Hare 


Jr 


Thoma.-  A   Luniieberp   Harold  E  Old   Jr 


Uarry  G    Lu*z 
Jerome  P    I  vnch 
Terrence  P    Lvi..  h 
Ftoger  W    Mc.Mpln 
W  il    ril  1)    .McCann 

lllMil    W 

J  mi"'"-  W 


David  A   C.)lsen 
.'-'U'piien  R    O  Neil 
C  harles  L   Orman 
W.ilter  J   U"I"<xne.  Jr 
R.rhard  P   Oubre 
M.<'lanah.in  James  T   Owen.  Jr 
McClellan       R.indall  W    Pack 


McCluskey 
M'  Cornr.ck 


.S'ephen  C 
fharle'^  E 

Jr 
F'raucls  E   McCormlck 
Rob  A    McCutcheoii 
Jackson  1    Mi  Daniel 


Theixlore  J    Panayolo 
Brian  V   Pape 
Ralph  C  Parudy 
Charles  L   Parham 
EUils  E  Patterson    Jr 
Robert   r   Patton 


rh'.inasJ    McDoiii 
IT.i.k  J    McCrinlty 
U  lUl.im  M   McGulgan 
Eilwarri  J    M'Mr.tosh 
.Jam's  M    MrLaIn 
Da\!d  J    .VI    I.aren 
Bernard  F   .McMahon. 

Jr 
T   innA  E   W  Phers.  :; 
E^dg.ir  C;    M   Queen 
Fra:.k  McQu^  id  III 
John  E    M.-.stay.  J. 
G«  raid  T  Magce 
John  E  Magee 
R.bert  G   M.ihan 
b^teplien  L   Mahannali 
Frank  J    Malinskl 
Pnlh;    D    M  mdelkorn 
Da\  k!  s    M.mn 
John  E   M  inn 
John  .\    Markworth 
James  1    .M.irrone 
Don.ild  I     .Martinson 
Ht-nry  P   M.us^ey.  Jr 
Uiwrtnce  P   Mauchir 
Adrian  f   May,  Jr 
Roderl'  k  L   M  iv^r 
Jotin  B    M'-ek.  Jr 
Russ«-U  V    Melf>che 
Morris  B    MelUon 
Karl  A  Meyer.  Jr 
John  H  MickPl 
C.arence  .A    MiUer 
Stephen  K    MiUer 
Leo  R    Mi'fhell 
irchard  F   Mlt4he!i 
^  h oin.is  J    Moakley 
PavU  J   MiKle   Jr 
J.  ihn  .1   M.  .ore 
H«  nry  V    Morgan 
P.iul  C    Mork'an 
Brendan  T   Moroney 
J.hn  W    Morns 
Vance  H    Mcjrrlson 
L»ster  R    Morss 
Hubert  T   Mo.^her 
R.  y  W    M  ■ther-hed 
Albert  I.    Moiins 
Henry  W    M    ver   Jr 
Mich.icl  I     Mulf.Td 
Francis  W    Murphv 
John  K    Murphy  III 
J. lines  W   Murray.  Jr 
Thomas  D  Murtaiigh 
Frank  W   Naylor   Jr 
Gei  'Tge  ("   Nebel 
James  E   Nelbauer 
WUUam  J   Nelsi  n.  Jr 
R<  ly  L   Nerseslan 
Ralph  B  Neubauer 
Richard  E  Newby 
James  K  Nicholas 


ughciaylord  O   Paulson 
Jr    Gerald  L  Payne 
Harold  Pay'on    III 
George  W    Peak 
Rlf-hard  J    Pearson 
Paul  E    Pedlslch 
David  A    Pellelt 
lUibert  A   Per8.,'U.  Jr 
WUUam  J    Perkins 
C  >rl  J   Peterson 
R. .  ,s  W   Peterson 
.■-'Uirt  M    Pmdell    3< 
Douglas  .A    Plnnow 
Henry  C   Phillips 
I>ivld  P    PUmer 
CJeorge  W    Playdon 

Jr 
Eugene  H    P>.r.eys 
fie<irL:e  C   Porter 
WUUnni  H   Pope 
John  C  Postlewalte 
Don  G   Powell 
Gerry  L   Preston 
Richard  A  Price 
G.iry  L   Prltohett 
Duakl  O  Quest 
Simon  R   Qulr.t 
Kdwln  I.    Raines 
Warren  A   Rathbun 
til  irdon  S    Rather,  Jr 
WiUiam  J    Raup 
John  M   Rector 
Andrew  K   Reed 
1  .irry  A    Reed 
R..bert  F   Rted 
WUUam  V   Relchard 
1  homas  J   Rellly 
Hu.^h  B    Replogie 
Alan  C    Reynolds 
Chester  L    Reynoldh 
Fredrick  M 

Richardson 
Charles  Rippln 
Liiwren   B     RUten- 

house   Jr 
Charles  P   Roberts 
Jr  J,,hn  C    Roberts 

L.iwrence  W    Robert. •; 
Gary  L   Robinson 
.J.  e  L   Roby 
Peter  B   Rodenbeck 
George  R   W    Rogers 
J.imes  C   Rogers,  Jr 
Robert  C   Rohlfs 
Victor  H   Romley 
Waldo  B    Rose 
Bernard  L   Rosenbach 
James  A   Rosensteln 
Steven  F   Rosing 
Raymond  A  Rossman 
Jay  A   Rottler 
Peyton  Rowan.  Jr 
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Thomas  Q.  Rowe 
Duncan  B.  Ruahlng 
lliomas  D.  Ryan 
Clarke  E  Ryder 
R^  bert  B.Ryland 
John  W  St.  Andre 
Arne  R  SiUvesen 
Ronald  L  SamjMon 
L   uls  F.  Sander.  Jr. 
Siei)hen  A  Scharfen- 

berg 
John  R  Schlffer.  Jr. 
Lester  M  Schlanger 
Chiu-les  R.  Schlegel- 

niUch 
Waller  C  Schlleman. 

Jr. 
William  C  .Schmidt, 

III 
L.  uis  A   Si  hmltt.  Jr. 
R.ill>h  T  Schmltt,  Jr. 
James  L  Schoonover 
Kurt  C  Schroedcr 
Charles  D  Schroycr 
Gerald  Schubert 


Donald  H.  Swan 
Norman  L.  Swanaon 
James  N.  Sweet 
Ralph  J.  Talbott 
Robert  H.  Tate 
Luther  I.  Tatum.  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Ternua 
Adrian  W.  Tewksbury 
Edward  L.  Therrlen 
Richard  R.  Thlel 
Edward  P.  Thomas,  Jr. 
David  A.  Thompson 
Frank  M.  Thweatt,  Jr. 
Ralph  L.  Tlndal  n 
Joseph  W.  Tlsler 
RiChard  V.  Tobln 
Robert  W.  Tomllnson 
Charles  T.  Tonkin  HI 
James  D.  Torres 
Brooke  O.  Townsend 
David  K.  Tozler 
Fred  E.  Tracy 
Wallace  D.  Tweden 
James  P.  Twohy  in 
Raymond  H.  Unger.  Jr. 


John  J.  Davis 
David  N.  Edwards 
William  B.  Polsom 
Joseph  T.  Goldenaon 
Kenneth  P.  Haus 
Norman  W.  Hensley 
David  N.  Hull 
Leo  P.  Kendall 


Richard  D  Schulman   John  L.  Uptbegrove 


Richard  A   SchulU 
Joseph  R   Schwartz 
Ronald  L.  Segerblom 
TJU'odore  Sekula 
Roger  A    Shaffer 
Gary  A   Shaner 
Gene  B   Shelton 


Carl  R.  Valentino 
Francis  J.  Vangell 
James  L.  VanFleet 
John  W.  Varner,  Jr. 
Paul  C.  Venti 
James  A.  Vester,  Jr. 
Walter  R.  Vlckery 


Raymond  T  Shepherd  Nell  J.  Volwleder 


Herbert  K   Shera 
Ronald  T   Shlgeta 
John  L  -Shrum 
John  T  Slegel 
Clark  D.  Sllllman 
Marvin  W   Sims 
Vernon  P.  Simmons 
Samuel  W.  Simpson 


WUUam  H.  WaUgjren 
Walter  J.Wallla 
David  H.  Walsh 
Raymond  M.  Walsh 
Charles  S.  W.  Ward 
William  A.  Ward 
Robert  C.  Waters 
Jack  W.  Watklns 


Frederick  A  Skldmore  Edward  H.  Weaver 


III 
WUUam  H.  Skok 
Gary  L   Slaughter 
RoyE   SmllUe 
Dewey  C   Smith 
t  rancis  G.  Smith 
Fred  B   Smith.  Jr. 
Ciary  V  Smith 
Geor>;e  P  Smith 
Lynn  H   Smith 
Ronald  E  Smith 
Tliumiis  E.  Smith 
Vane  G   Smith,  Jr. 
WUllam  A.  Smith 
Everretlee  V 

Snotherly.  Jr. 
Charles  R  Snyder 
Larry  G.  Snyder 
Robert  S   Soltys 
Donald  T  Spangen- 

berg.  Jr. 
Donald  A   Spaugy 
H,i\ard  L  Staggs 
( loorge  F   Stallos 
Allen  J   Standlsh 
J   hn  B  Starr 
Charles  E.  Steerman 
WUUam  E.  Stepp 
.\rUiur  E.  Stevens 
David  G.  Stevens.  Jr. 
Kennetli  H.  Stlmellug. 

Jr 
Philip  L  Stone  | 

Gary  E   Stoos 
Jonas  V  Strlmaltls 
Peter  F  Stuart 
RonnldE  Sturgeon 
WUUam  J  Sufllch,  Jr. 


Gene  L.  Weaver 
Robert  T.  Webb 
.lames  P.  Webster,  Jr. 
David  Wechsler 
.James  J.  Welnert 
Holf  K.  Welngardt 
Michael  F.  Welsbacb 
Stephen  J.  Welser 
Robert  L.  WeruB 
John  W.  Wharton 
.John  W.  White 
John  W.  Whitney 
John  B.  Whltsett 
Chester  H.  Wilkinson 
Robert  B.  Wilkinson, 

Jr. 
Lowell  K.  Williams 
Robert  F.  Williams 
Ronald  B.  Wllllama.  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Williams 
Charles  R.  Wilson 
Robert  L.  WUaon 
WUUam  B.  Wilson 
Robert  D.  Woehl 
Thomas  F.  Womack 
James  E.  Wood  III 
Howard  B.  Woods 
Robert  J.  Woods 
Joseph  M.  Woody 
.Donald  R.  W.  Wulf- 

Inghoff 
Charles  J.  Yaeger,  Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Yound- 

strom 
Stephen  G.  Young 
William  W.  Young- 
blood 
George  D.  Zally 
Michael  P.  Zaveruka 


El! ward  F  Sullivan         _ 

1)  iiaii  W.  Summerslderjeo  V.  Zayauskas 
Warren  K  Sumner  Clyde  D.  Zlnn 

ITie  followlng-nametl  (Naval  Reserve  OO- 
t  r  a  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  Supply  Corps  of  tbe 
■N.ivy.  subject  to  the  c uallflcatlons  therefor 
IS  provided  bylaw: 

.lames  C.  BeUeson  Richard  L.  Cluever 

Lor  en  R.  Ceder  David  J.  Oozart 


Dennis  C.  Nelson 
Wllbert  E.  Noel 
Wayne  A.  Pltner 
Frederick  B.  Putney 
NeU  A.  Ray 
Andre  M.  Rubenstein 
Leroy  J.  Runey,  Jr. 
Sidney  "H"  Smith  in 


Robert  A.  Llngenbrlnk  Robert  B.  Stipe 


Richard  G.  Looney 
Robert  R.  Love 
David  A.  Lunde 
John  D.  Luey 
Joseph  Meyer.  Jr. 


Clifford  W.  Talt,  Jr. 
Lynn  C.  Taylor 
Julian  H.Tolbert 
Theodore  P.  Trampe 
Charles  V.  Trubl  lU 
Kenneth  W.  R.  Mlelke  Jack  WUson 
James  E.  Miller  Michael  J.  Wons 

Gary  A.  Morse 

James  F.  Scott  (Naval  Reserve  ofHcer)  to 
be  a  pennanent  lie  itenant  In  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Morris  F.  Skinner,  Jr.  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Laurence  H.  Blackburn,  Jr.  (Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  a  jiermanent  lieutenant  and  a 
temporary  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers/   to   be    permanent    lieutenants    in   the 
Medical   Corps  of   the   Navy,  subject  to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Donald  R.  Hauler  Theodore  J.  Trumble 

B-nest  H.  Meese  Harry  W.  Wilhelm 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Edgar  J.  Anderson 
James  W.  Bland,  Jr. 
Jack  Bocher 
Garry  O.  Boyer 
William  M.  Bradford 
Frank  W.  Budd.  Jr. 
Jerry  L.  Case 
Robert  C.  Cochran 
Gerald  L.  Davis 
Robert  J.  Etevis 
Lary  S.  Dobbs 
Calvin  B.  Early 
Eldon  E.  Fitch 


Robert  Fomalont 
James  S.  Godwin 
John  W.  Gruber 
Laurus  W.  Lehwalder 
Irwin  E.  Llbrot 
Floyd  L.  LummtiB 
Donald  E.  Roy 
Jerome  R.  Ryan 
Paul  J.  Schneider 
Donald  D.  Smith 
Headley  S.  White.  Jr. 
Peter  R.  Whitls 
George  M.  Young 


William  E.  Knight 
Roy  E.  Lawton 
Billy  J.  Lemlng 
Gordon  R.  Mansfield 
Gene  C.  Michael 
Granval  L.  Morrow 
James  R.  Nagel 
Eugene  D.  Newton 
Roger  A.  Nichols 
Ronald  G.  Patterson 


Milton  W.  Klrkpatrlck,  Jr.  (civilian  col- 
lege graduate)  to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  in  the  Navy,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  special  duty  only,  law,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor   as  provided  by   law. 

William  R.  Medlln  (officer  candidate)  to 
be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In 
the  Navy,  for  the  performance  of  special  duty 
only,  law,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

Peter  R.  Regal  (Naval  Reserve  officer)  to  be 
a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  In  the 
Navy,  for  the  performance  of  special  duty 
only,  law,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  naval 
enlisted  scientific  educational  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

Edmond  L.  Allen 
George  R.  Almasl 
William  E.  Armstrong 
Jerry  L.  Bel  veal 
Carl  O.  Brady 
David  H.  Buell 
Dudley  E.  Cass 
Donald  P.  Covin 
Jlmmle  "K"  Coward 
Charles  C.  Cox 
Milton  B.  Davis 
Robert  B.  Desens 


Lawrence  E.  Erlckson 
Thomas  D.  ETubanks, 

Jr. 
David  E.  Farlow 
Ernest  E.  G^hrdes 
Gerard  W.  Guerln 
Harold  M.  Heggestad 
Mark  P.  Horst.  Jr. 
Kenneth  M.  Johnson 
George  R.  Johnston 
Charles  D.  Judy 
William  D.  Klsch 


Carl  E.  Poulsen 
EIrnest  E.  Ross 
Prank  J.  Silvey 
WUllam  A.  Stlnson 
Douglas  E.  Story 
Frank  H.  Taylor 
WlUiam  C.  Trimble 
George  W.  Uffmann 
Miles  E.  Walborn 
Donald  E.  Waltman 
Carl  E.  WUlman 


Lonnle  J.  Perry 

The  following-named  officer  candidates  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 


Albright,  Robert  E. 
Anderson.  Cha.se  D. 
Bortis.  Jon  H. 
Burke,  Gary  L. 
Capie,  Donald  J. 
Challender.  Jack  L. 
Clemenger,  John  W. 
Cook,  Roy  H. 
Cowart,  John  M. 
Diehl,  Robert  W.J. 
Fields,  Billy  J. 
Frlck.  Frederick  M. 
Gaines.  William  A. 
Hardy,  James  C. 
Harper,  Francis  A. 
Harris,  Robert  H. 
Raskins,  Toner  C,  Jr. 
Howell,  Robert  L. 
Ilurlcv.  Robert  F..  Jr. 


Kunsky,  David  A. 
Lee,  Joe  R. 

Lombardo,  Stephen  W. 
Martin,  Edward  F.,  Ill 
Mason,  Henry  B. 
Massanari,  Gerald  J. 
Mlkolajczyk.  Ronald  J. 
Pierce.  Sidney  R. 
Reynolds.  Franklin  E. 
Riess.  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Schenck.  William  H. 
Short,  Travis  E. 
Siemer,  John  R. 
Stevens,  Paul  L. 
Streit,  Dennis  N. 
Sutphen,  Patricia  C. 
Van  Allman,  Alfred  C. 
Wallace,  James  J. 
Wernert,  Lawrence  A. 
Wilbur,  Robert  E. 


Jackie,  Rudolph  B. 

The  following-named  officer  candidates  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Morris,  John  D.,  Ill 
Quinn,  Kenneth  J. 
Rittenhouse,  Ferness 

L. 
Voyles,  Clyde  W. 


Davee,  Francis  W. 
Grim,  James  W. 
Helmuth,  Robert  A. 
Hunt,  George  A. 
Johnson,  Thomas  L. 
King,  William  D. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In  the  Navy, 
limited  duty  only,  for  temporary  service,  in 
the  classification  Indicated,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided   by   law: 


DECK 


Andersen,  Olaf  C,  Jr. 
Bagley,  Aaron  M. 
Brewer,  Ralph  P. 
Brodlgan,  Harold  V. 
Bryan,  George  B. 
Burns,  WlUiam  C. 
Bussell,  Delmer  H. 
Byrne,  Edward  J. 
Carr,  John  C. 
Chew,  William  C. 
Christopher,  John  R. 
Delaney,  Carl  R. 
Fee,  MUton  O. 
Fulbright,  Robert  H. 
Gideons,  Linwood 
Gosnell,  James  B. 
Hamilton,  William  E. 
Harris,  Rex  H. 
Heebner,  Newell  G. 
Hill,  Oscar  A. 


Holsclaw,  Charlie  B. 
Jones,  Matthew  E. 
Joplin,  Dock  W. 
Martin,  Robert  H. 
Maxwell,  James  B. 
Maxwell,  Wayne  P. 
McCarthy,  William  J. 
Murphy,  James 

Michael  P. 
ODonnell,  Francis  X. 
Page,  GUbert  G. 
Richmond,  Norman  W. 
Schiavone,  Augelo  A. 
Sharpies,  Charles  T. 
Shealy,  Paul  L. 
Solomon,  Donald  L. 
Stuskl,  Benjamin  J. 
Styles,  Harold  J. 
Swann,  Oscar 


,  Jr. 


OPER-^TIONS 

Bernard  B.    Newland,  James  E. 
Newton,  Marple 
Peters,  Earl  H. 
Sturtevant,  Richard 

E. 
Williams,  Ralph  Z. 
Wixom,  Barney  D. 


Bednarek 
Biard,  Andrew  C 
Blnkerd,  Dale  A. 
Durham,  HolUs  M. 
Gillespie,  Owen  L. 
Klopfenstein,  Ervln  J. 
M.artinovlch,  Frank  J. 
Meadows,  Elliott  O. 


ORDNANCE    SXJIIFACK 


Allen.  Richard 
Bland,  Joe  R. 
Blue.  John  D. 
CaUaghan,  Roy  P. 
Carr,  Denham  L. 
Clerlco,  Leo  F. 
Crawford,  Jack 


Cummlngs,  James  E. 
Evans,  Harry  H. 
Feldthouse,  Harry  W. 
Gonslewski,  John 
Grlffln,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Halley,  Russell  E. 
Henderson,  Keith  A. 
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Jagodiuch.  Harold  L.    Nel»on,  Grady  L 
Mahafley.  Joseph  D.        Nlckerson,  ElUs  L 
Marinello.  Anthony  J.  Stlerwalt.  Charles  A 

ORONANCX   CONTSOL 


Cook.  Hermar.  W. 
Bmerlch.  V.  .Ibur  P. 
Ertl.  Albert  R. 
Jazwlenii^l.  Theodore 
Keene.  Maurice  E., 
Jr. 


Kelley,  John  J  .  Jr 
Knapp.  Charles  E 
Mllhorn.  Harvey  H 
Scruggs.  James  M 
Sheckey.  Francis  S 
Shorten.  Gerald  A 


OBDNAMO    UWDDtWATTR 

Chaleckl.  Stanley  J.       Main,  Elwln  N 


Etornberg.  Paul  O. 
Jones,  Roger  E. 


Moon,  Lester  C 
Seaton.  Billy  L. 


AOMimS-niATION 


Bailey,  Harry  T. 
Bardtman,  Robert  J. 
Bobbltt,  Heber  B. 
Borgea.  Robert  P 
Boat,  Darrell  A. 
Brlen,  George  L.,  Jr. 
Cole,  William  L. 
Coleman,  M  R. 
Cox,  James  A 
Edmlsten,  Edgar  H. 
Eidaon.  Clyde  D. 


Eparvler   N'rhcrrC 
Jones.  Joseph  F 
Knight.  George  K 
Knox,  Joe  B 
Kreher,  WUUam  J 
Mahne   Lloyd  J 
McElroy.  Robert  W 
NlchoUs   Stanley  K 
Robert'.  George  A 
Stout,  Chester  B    Jr 
Vanveen,  Francis  A 


ENCINCXKING 


Bailey,  Eric  P 
Baker.  Leland  W. 
Bakewell,  Wealey  E 
Blomqulst,  Richard  O 
Boyd.  Leo  H 
Brltt«jn.  William  R. 
Brown.  Elmer 
Burkett.  Wayne  C. 
Burnett.  Albert  A. 
Burred.  Morland  E. 
Cain,  Norrls  F. 
Chrlatlan,  Ernest  P. 
Crockett,  William  J. 
Dlmpsey,  Carbon  P. 
Dutrow,  Arthur  N. 
Ellison,  Melvln  R. 
Gavin,  William  H.,  Jr 
Oeltz.  Melvln  L. 
Griggs.  Otis,  Jr. 
Hannan,  Victor  R. 
Harbin.  WUUam  W. 
Harney.  Walter  J. 
Harris,  Lloyd  T.,  Jr. 
Henry,  Hugh  L. 
Hoffman,  Jesse  W. 
Hopkins,  Richard  O. 
Isreal.  Livingston  B. 
Jacobson.  Jerome  B. 
Jiuias.  Edward  S. 
Kltts.  William  P. 
Kronberger.  Robert  S 
Lanlnl,  Harold  M. 
Lewis.  WUUam 
MacNell.  WUUam  R. 


Malone.  Herbert  L 
Manly.  Harold  P  .  Jr 
Mansfield.  WUUam  D 
Mason.  Jesse  G 
McGrath.  James  G 
Mlchelsen.  Lrtiie  R 
MllUkan,  Keith  E 
Ramboreer.  James  K 
Reck.  Richard  1 
Reddy.  Joseph  P 
Ryan.  Robert  M 
Saner,  Donald  V 
Sedoris.  L^nil-s  M 
Session.',  John  F 
Skewes,  Frank  A 
Staszax.  Richard  S 
Swadley.  Raynioi.d  C 
Taber.  David  C 
Tingle.  Andrew  J 
Vanheusen,  Lewis  J 
Verheijen.  Oerrlt  J 


Jr 


Warmunde    Aubrey  H  . 

Jr 
White,  Robert  E 
WUhelm    Oeorkfe  C 
Williams   Ronald  E 
Wilson,  Henry 
Wiseman.  Aaron  D    Jr 
Wlshchuk,  John  L 
Wltzke    Bernard  W 
Zimmerman,  Francis 

H 
Zlmmern;  ir    H;»rold 

W 


Clonlnger.  John  W. 
Crowe.  Norman  H. 
Dugas,  Henry  J. 
Engel.  Nathaniel  J. 
GosUn,  ElJls 
Harker,  William  P. 
Hatchett.  Monroe  T. 
Hazel  wood.  James  R 
Johnson.  Clayton  J. 
Keck.  Abner  W.,  Jr. 
Lutes,  Charles  W. 


HULL 

Marbarh.  Louis  R 
Odeh.  Delbert  W 
Phillips.  Roberta 
Riddle,  Homer  C 
Rfjberts.  Thomas  M 
Soren.sen,  Thomas  S 
Stantteld.  Marcus  K 
Stout.  James  C. 
ThreadglU.  Carl  O. 
TlUer,  Frank 
White.  Arlie  R. 


tLXCmlCIAN 


Brannan,  Harold  D. 
Brlggs.  Robert  P. 
Carlson,  Jack  J. 
Coppersmith,  John  D. 
Finney.  Ivan  K. 
Fix.  James  E. 
Hammer,  Robert  W. 
Koolstra,  Robert  W. 
Kshlmetakl,  John  J. 
Kurtz,  Clarence  L. 
Laroae,  Elliott  P. 
Masale,  Branch  R. 


Matthews.  J.tines  R 
Melville,  Karl  W. 
Peterson,  James  A 
Pletras,  Fred  J 
Pino.  Joseph  A 
Plantz,  Ernest  V 
Ray,  Charles  R 
Sutter.  Henry  E 
Tahamont,  David 
Vaughn,  Carl  E 
Walton,  Martin  H 
White  B<^b  P 


Allen.  E.irl  A 
Blevins    Etlwarc    \ 
Blevln.s,  Rlchar  1  S 
Buckley   D-anle    L 
Bunte,  Liiuls  F 
Burnette.  Ray  F. 
Catcher.  Charles  W 
Charlton   Prednck  E 
FUlott.  Fred 
Estes,  Eugene  H 
Eyman    Dale  W 
Fox.  Dale 

CUlllland.  Rich..rd  E 
Ctoans   George  1' 
H.'»yes.  Marvin  I, 
Hlbler,  John  P. 
Ingram.  Earl  L. 
Keinrath.  Fran*  C 
Klrkwootl,  BlU:    M 
Larson    I>inovan  C 
Llndgron.  Carl  L 
Luna.  Fred  A 

CRYPTOLi  >CY 


c:  »t-rR('NK's 

Mason    Frank  V 
Murray   WlUhim  F    Jr 
Nole.  Leonard  J 
Jr    Olney,  Warren  M     Jr 
Pickle   Roy  F 
r;ichardson    Arthur  O 
Rollins.  R».bert  L 
Smoak.  Robert  M 
Stephens  Kensel  E 
Stipek    Loula  R 
Thursby,  Cecil  H 
Toblti.  James  D. 
Widdell.  Jean  C 
Waldlev,  WUUam  E 
WfatU'Ts.  Warrt'i.  O 
W-a-. ''r    Wi.MidroW  W. 
WUc ox,  Ardf  n  J. 
Williams,  ChesU-r  W 

Jr 
Wilson,  WUUam  R 
Wlne^ar   Winfteld  H 
Wortman.  George  F 


Clancy.  Robert  J 
Ferguson    Johi    I     Jr 
FlrUev    Thoma    M  , 

Jr 
Malloy    Bernard  A 
Moses.  Albert  O 
Murray   Prancu  W 

WtATl'    N 

Ash  by    R-.bert 
Bakko    Doug  la..  E 
B.irrett.  Lewis  S 
Boberg   Lloyd    \ 
Carr,  Paul  W 
Dunbar.  John  P 
EniK-hs.  Jack  M 
Garrlg.in   Ken:;erh  J 
Gilbert.  CharUs  W 
Hamel.  Albert  A 


Mv.-r':   Karl 
Pl.ice    J  .hn  E 
richerrer   Roy  .S 
Steele  Maurice  D 
Summerlln    Ben  F 
Sutton.  Troy  J 
Walker.  Harley  E    Jr 

■  rrR.Mi"  >Ns 

Heckart.  Haro.d 
H'>iisaker    Hersthe.  M 
Karr,  Odle  L 
McCann.  Gerald  I 
McCubl ms    Mar-,  ;i.  B 
MuUln   Carl  V 
Olson,  William  A 
Sampsoiv  William  J 
Whlt.v  H.-.rv  M     .)r 


PHOTOGRAPH  T 

Lawhead,  Walter  Smith,  Robert  P 

Schmldr,  Fred'Tlck 

D 
sike-^    .Ar'h'ir  O 


Temple,  James  W 
Wa^^ner   Robert  C 


.\b:rolocy 


Dean    Rober'  J     Jr 
Ivie.    Franc:s    M 
OnelU,  WUUam  F. 


AVtATIO 

Albfr^hlne   Pf'er 
n.vker,  Hobart  R 
Barnes.  Char''  s  I. 
BoUenberg.  Elmer  F 
Brackln,  Char.e.'^  A 
Davis   Oscar  E     Jr 
C.rirtUh,  Nelso:i  I. 
H-loomb.  WU.iam  D 
Honcharuk,  J    hn  P 
JoUey,  R   V 
Jones.  Delber*  C 


N  OP.r'N\NCE 

J.,iie.«,  OrviUe  D 
Karnes   Allen  O 
Levesque,  Berlraiut  H 
Logan   Bartlett  W 
M.irlUi    Melvln  C 
McEvers,  James  E 
Ray,  Courtney  D 
Redburn,  BUlle  H 
Swafford.  WUUam   I 
Wheeland.  Paul  P 


AVIATION  ELECTRONICS 

Br.ir.-..in,  Fr.i.ik  H 
Coleman,  I>ir.ald  E 
Dahl    Donald  E 
Gr  imvko   .Meiar,der 

F 
H.inun-:.d   C.  rl  W 
Hud.>'ai    Robert  D 
Johnson    Arrrer  W 
Kline.  Frank  S 


Knepp.  Henry  W    Jr 
Kohler,  Donald  L 
I.agerman,  Jame.s  C 
Rlvest.  On.er  E 
Roaander,  Rogt-r  E 
Welsh.  J>>seph  W 
Wireman    P.iul  H 
W-Jcik.  Rich.ird  W. 


AMATION  M 

Ballard    Wall.ice  L  .  Jr 
Barber,  Clyde  C 
Bartlett,  Will. am  D 
Beddard.  John  R 
Brtice   Jack 
Campbell.  Er.iest  R 
Choate.  Stephen  L 
Cooper.  FlrUs  E  ,  Jr 
Cornell.  Henri  V 
Davis,  John  F 
Deel,  W.Ulace  M 
Demoret   Ru-aell  W 


M  N :  f  r.  A  N  ( ■  !■ 

I>)ir.an.-,ki,  Leonard 
DoUi^.ird    Peter  F 
DutTtjan,  Thi  ima-s  H 
Ecirlf.  George  G 
Gates   Joseph  D 
Gurnon,  Paul  J 
Hawkins.  William  J. 
K.iUstrom    I.«iwrence 

W 
Ka^yyckl.  Charles  J 
Keegan    Jo«eph  J 
KUne.  Norman  S. 


Pretscott.  Ronald  G 
.Sikes.  John  B 
Steed.  Tom  B 
Walker.  Le<i  F 
Wilson.  Herbert  C 
Workman   Russell  I 


officers    tij 
the   Navy. 


Kulp'-r   L4\mmert    Jr 
L«'e.  Robert  R 
Leyden.  John  J 
McCiurg.  Tlieodore  H 

Jr 
Montgomery   Morns 
Norman.  WUUam  F 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Corbett    Veri;Ie  E  Srruis'gs,  Claude  P 

Hush.  WUUam  C'l  Welnsteger,  Robert  R 

Tlie  followlnk;-named  warrant  offlcers  t<j 
be  Ueutenanta  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
only,  for  temporary  service.  In  the  cla.>isl- 
ficatlons  Indicated,  subject  Ui  the  quallflcn- 
tlons    therefor    as    provided    by    law 

DECK 

JiPsephS   Cone  Billy  G    Lyons 

ENCINEUlINa 

Wmfield  S  Skallet 

rIVIL    JNUiVFKR    CORPS 
VirgU  W    Wrttklns 

'["he  fdUowlng-namt  d  warrant 
be  lieutenants  iJuiUor  grade)  In 
limited  duty  only,  for  temporary  service,  In 
the  classifications  IndlcatJKl,  subject  to  the 
tiualltlcations    therefor    as   provided    by    law 

DlL(  K 

N'i.'ni.mF.   G"ldsn..Mi    Jcrr\  J    Jacib 
Muford  I    Ciord..n  J.mies  W   QviK  K 

ORKNvNCf      Sl;RfA(t 

Kenneth  H  Broom- 
head 

ADMI.NlsrK  STIO.N 

Alfreds  Kelley  John  C  L-jrdan 

rNi.lNFEKING 

B.  :,d.\    Br    wr,  Deious  R   Sparkman 

Paul  E  Gould 

HULL 

Albert  M  Aspenwall       Sidney  L  Oetz 

ELECTRKTAN 

CharlfsW    Bland  J.uk  A   Robertas 

Harold  L  Boone 
John  T   Norrls 
Irwin  W    Popp 

ri.irTRoNics 
WUUam  R   A.verson        Louis  M   Laterza 
Harland  D   Anderson      Relle  L   Lyman 
Thomas  M   Applegate    Edward  F   McLarney. 


HUhardL   Robinson 
Frederick  A   Slemp 


WilUicm  E  Blizzard 
N  .rman  D   Bloti? 
Jack  I.,jir^.c.ister 


Jr 

Tracy  R    Mlxon 


(  RV  PTOI  OCT 

James  D    F;,i:.!n(r am       ClUrB    White 
RK-h.inl  F   I.i'/invf-r 

AERoi  oGY 

Rasmond  Brykc/yn-skl 

AVIATION     FLtl    TRONKS 

Bobh'.  R    Fli.i:  IS 


S'PCI.Y 

Allen  F   .Ashb.icher 
Llnd  H   Blackwell 
WUUam  H    C'rabtree 
John  Fedora 
F-u-1  W   Graves 
J.imts  A   Hults 


t  oRPS 

Warren  E  Llndberc 
Robert  A.  McClure 
Robert  L  Schlenker 
Carmen  N   StlgUano 
Cecil  J.  Talbot 
Adrian  R  Young 


Tlie  follow  Ing-nained  personnel  to  be  en- 
signs In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for 
temjxirary  service.  In  the  classification  In- 
dicated, subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law 

DECK 

Driver,  Harry  W. 
Elchman,  Thurman  E 
FarreU,  WUUam  J 
Goodln.  William  F 
Hawley,  Raymond  M 
Holcomb.  Charlee  E 
HolUngaworth,  Donald 

L 
Horton,  Leslie  E 


B.iker.  Chiirlie  R 
Best    Jimmle  M 
Brann,  James  G 
Brown,  Tliomas  L 
Carrow,  Robert  S. 
Casey.  Terry 
Cassanova.  Edgar  G 
C<iurtney.  WUUam  R 
E>ew,  Tliomas  E. 
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Horvatlc,  Thomaa  L. 
Jones,  Eldrldge  L.,  Jr. 
J.mes.  Paul  F. 
Karw\)skl,  Daniel  A. 
Kent,  Joaeph  F, 
L.ichiOice.  Ralph  R. 
Lockhart.  Howard 
Locklear.  Edsel 
T  onnon,  Lawrence  W. 
M.iurath,  Mervyn  D, 
McC<ilgan.  John  F. 
Melum.  John  W. 
Morris.  Carlton  M.,  Jr. 
Murphy.  Dennis  J  ,  Jr. 
Myers,  Elvyn  L  ,  Jr. 
Owens.  Robert  H. 
Peck,  Bert  L. 
Pierce.  Roy,  Jr. 
Porter,  Bud  E. 


B<  hafer,  Kenneth  B. 
Sheffield,  G(eorge  A.. 

Jr. 
Sherer,  Cecil  W..  Jr. 
Smith,  Edward  J. 
Stagga,  James  C. 
Stanley,  Jay  L. 
S^emrlch,  Patrick  J. 
Swlckey,  James  N. 
Trlnka,  Anton  J. 
Truesdell,  Gordon  K. 
Vadlnsky,  George 
Walker,  Marlon  B. 
Waters,  Gordy  W. 
Wheaton,  James  H., 

Jr, 
Zaruba.  Robert  J. 
Zogg,  Raymond  J. 


0PE31AT10NS 


Bi  pp   Stanley  O 
Brenton.  George  W, 
Byerley,  Ray  M 
Charette,  Alfred  A  , 
Chlcolne,  Eugene  P. 
Conjura,  John  E. 
Debuzna,  Joseph  A 
Hewitt,  Robert  E. 
Ingram,  Kenneth  K 
Ivanoff,  George  R 
Johnson,  Arnold  G 
I  amont,  Robert  F 
Ma/il.  Arnold  O 
Mi'Miihon.  James  T. 
McNeece.  John  O. 

ORDNA 

Baker.  Deforest 
Blakeslee,  Jay  D. 
Cotter.  Thomas  J. 
Dtilezal.  Raymond  E 
Poster.  Donald  E. 
Kelly.  Thomafi  E. 
Koslak.  Leonard  J. 
Kuhn.  William  A. 


Mllacek.  Emll  C.  Jr. 
Morgan,  James  L. 
Murtha.  WUUam  P. 
Jr  C'hler.  Herman 

Paulson,  Leonard  W. 
Fellly.  Leo  J. 
F  IchardB,  Stewart  W. 
Srhlndler.  Richard  B. 
Stalter.  James  E. 
Stubba.  Leslie  E. 
Taylor,  Delbert  J. 
Thomas.  David  D. 
Vest.  WUUam  A. 
V'Utgen.  Donald  G. 
Wright.  Eugene 

NCE    -iUKFACK 

McGulre,  George  F. 
Nail,  Franklin  D. 
Richards,  AlvaG. 
Sharps,  Alfred  R. 
Tew.  Glider  C. 
Ttick.  Gordon  L. 
Weeks.  Charles  E. 
Young,  WUlle  A. 


ORDNANCE    rONTROL 


Bacon.  Earl  L.,  Jr. 
Downing.  Robert  M. 
Hamilton.  Wayne  E. 
Kolb.  WUUam  W 
Levasseur.  CamlUe  J. 
McMurrln.  Donald  L. 
Olds.  Harry  M. 
Olson    Laverne  C. 

ORDNANCK 

Bays   Robert 
Btnlntende.  Bob 
Billings.  Richard  A. 
Blaske.  WUUam  D 
Boreen.  Allen  R. 
Buckley,  WUUam  C. 
Burtram.  Roderick 
Decrona.  Donald  A. 
Draper,  F'rancls  A. 
Kl.ston.  Harold  E. 


Paddock.  George  R. 
Powell.  Robert  H. 
Pugh.  Rex  A. 
Pegnler,  Donald  L. 
Schrope,  John  R. 
V/atts.  Malcolm  G. 
V/ilkey.  Larry  J. 

UNDERWATE* 

F  aust,  Charles  E. 
KreuBch.  Bernard  A. 
McGee,  James  H. 
Olsen.  Richard  A. 
Patterson.  WUbur B. 
F'oore.  Alfred  M. 
Ronan.  Lawrence  B. 
texton,  George B. 
Walraven,  Leonard  W. 
Wlnsor.  Robert  A.,  Jr. 


ADMINISTRATION 


.\nd   rson.  Bael  L. 
Bailey,  Artlse  G..  Jr. 
Beach.  Robert  R. 
Becker   Richard  T. 
Bcrnler.  Gerald  A 
Bolin.  Edmund  G. 
Charette.  Francis  W. 
Craft,  James  H. 
Cross   Hobart  W. 
DUy,  Edward  L, 
Demarra,  Gilbert  J. 
DoiineUy.  WUUam  K. 
Dougherty.  Thomas  G. 
Dunton,  Lloyd  W.,  Jr. 
Ellis,  Joseph  L. 
Elwell.  Royce  G. 
Feeney.  Thomas  P.,  Jr. 
Hammerton,  George  A. 
Huchko,  William  A. 
liutchlnson,  Jack  G. 
Jacobs.  Lawrence  B. 
Jones,  Robert  D. 


ICeadle,  Alvin  O. 
Kemp.  Edward  E. 
Kohler.  Robert  W. 
Krlvy,  Albert 
Kuhn,  Frank  R. 
lApeter.  Alfred,  Jr. 
Lloyd,  Albert  E.,  Jr. 
liombard,  Dorn  B. 
McQuaig,  Clarence  %l. 
Mings,  WiUiam  C. 
Murray,  GUbert  C. 
Murray,  WUUam  1£. 
Osburn,  William  H. 
Schofleld.  Bogw  F. 
Seeber,  Lauren 
Shirk.  Bobert  L.,  Jr. 
Smith,  Owen  B. 
Wade.  Jack  W. 
Werllng,  Donald  F. 
WilUams,  CharlM  W. 
Winslow,  Donald  B. 


BANDMASTERS 

Patterson,  Donald  D. 
Weir,  Glendon  H. 

XMGINEERING 


Anderson,  Earl  N.  J. 
Angel,  Arnold 
Arner,  Raymond  T. 
Austin,  Thomas  F. 
BaUey,  Ralph  O. 
Bass,  Julius  P..  Jr. 
BiUeaudeau,  Donald  J. 
Bovat,  Lawrence  B. 
Boyes,  Edward  T. 
Bradley,  William  H. 
Brown,  William  H. 
Brunner,  Robert  F. 
Burford,  Ronald  E. 
Chittenden,  Eldon  F. 
Clark,  Menzo  T. 
Conner,  Joseph  D. 
Corbaley.  Leonard  H. 
Oorley.  Charles  E, 
Cornia,  Howard 
Crawford,  Gerald  R. 
Crayton.  Johnny  L. 
Curry.  Harry  G. 
Darrah,  Paul  F. 
Davis,  Robert  J. 
Denton,  WUUam  H. 
Dibble,  John  P. 
Dlx,  PaulG. 
Doran,  George  W. 
Duncan,  Glenn  L. 
Durkee,  Albert  W. 
Eggar,  Mathew  C. 
Elnspruch,  Henry,  Jr. 
Fiasco,  Joseph  R. 
Fleenor,  Harold  E. 
Friedman,  Paul  D. 
Fuchs,  Robert  E. 
Gels,  NeU  P. 
Gregg.  John  J. 
HaCr,  Edwin  W,.  Jr. 
Hallead.  WUUam  C. 
Hatneld,  Richard  E. 
Hensley,  Andrew  J. 
Herrmann.  John  S. 
HUxkel,  Harold  J. 
James,  Robert  N. 
Johns.  Constantlne  A . 
Jones.  James  R. 
Kathan.  Robert  H. 
Keith,  Bobert  S. 
Kelsey,  Thomas  P. 
Kirchner,  John 
Kirkland.  David  O. 


Kozel,  George  J. 
Krenn,  Roger  W. 
Kurrus,  John  B. 
Lahaszow,  John  S. 
Leboeuf ,  Lovencle  A. 
Lemmer.  Karl  P. 
Leonard,  William  J. 
Levi.  George  E. 
Llvendale.  George  W. 
Lubinskl,  Roman  R. 
Mason,  Thomas  E. 
McAfee,  Harry  M. 
McDanlel,  Lonnle  W. 
McGarry,  John  J. 
Merllno.  Emidlo  J. 
Metcalfe,  Charles  E. 
Moore.  Daniel  W. 
Moore.  Lawrence  B. 
Moshenrose.  Charles  A, 
Movie,  Robert  K, 
Odie,  BUly  F, 
Pass,  Rosendo  J, 
Pemp,  Joseph  J,  Jr, 
Pennington,  Donald  E. 
Regan, John  F, 
RiChey,  John  M, 
Robblns,  Robert  C.  Jr. 
Robinson.  William  L. 
Self.  George  H. 
Shackelford.  Arlo  C. 
Shlpp.  Eugene  H. 
Smith.  George  B. 
Steward,  Mobray  W. 
Storms.  Kenneth  J. 
Suckow.  Wayne  W. 
TlUbeault.  Frederick 

L. 
Thomnn.  Kenneth  P. 
Thompson.  Eugene  C. 
Tipps.  Robert  L. 
Tobias.  Charles  E. 
Walker.  James  P. 
Ward.  Thomas  V. 
Weeks.  Letcher  G. 
Wern.  Robert  O. 
Werst.  Paul  L. 
Wertz,  Edward  J. 
WlUett,  D,  G. 
Wolfe,  Charles  J. 
Wolfgang.  Paul  W, 
Wood.  Gerald  W, 
Wood,  Richard  A. 


HULL 


Bardsley.  Ralph  L. 
Barr,  Robert  K.,  Jr. 
Bennett.  Howard  G, 
Branch,  Melvln  B. 
Burrls,  Richard  E, 
Denney.  James  R. 
Eater,  Charles  H. 
Felhofer,  Richard  D. 
Finotti.  Donald  G. 
Foret,  Minest  J. 
Freeman.  George  A. 
French,  Stanley  L. 
Graham,  BUly  M. 
Gressett,  Otho  C.  Jr. 
Horais,  Antone  E. 
Jones,  Iver  L. 
Kowalski,  August  C, 
Kuepker.  E>onald  L, 
Lawler,  Edward  J. 
Lee.  Kenneth  S. 
Logue,  John  F. 
Marley,  Percy  F. 


Matyasovics.  John  V. 
Mclntyre,  James  E. 
Miner,  James  R. 
Naquln,  John  C. 
Peterman.  David  N. 
Pfahler.  Richard  N. 
Phillips.  Ernest  E..  Jr. 
Phillips,  Gerald  D. 
Pratte.  Roy  J. 
Provaznlk.  Clarence  E. 
Rich,  David  R. 
Ruch.  Werner  F. 
Storey,  Albert  C. 
Taylor,  Bruce  A..  Jr. 
Thomson,  Alexander 
Tremblay,  Maurice  U. 
Trombly.  Edgar  G. 
Valiant.  Vernon  F. 
Vessellza.  Robert  R. 
Vincent.  Chester 
Whitcomb.  David  H. 


ELECTRICIAN 


Bailey,  Jerold  D. 
Baker,  Garrett  E. 
Bauldln.  Elmer  L. 
Blake,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Bobbltt,  Bert  A. 
Bond,  Duane  A. 
Bost,  Donald  W. 
Brlggs,  Edward 


Brlggs,  Robert  H. 
Bucholz.  Albert  A.. 

Jr. 
Carroll,  Charles  C. 
Clark.  Donald  D. 
Cromwell,  Dale  G. 
Curry,  Edward  M., 

Jr. 


Devlne,  Thomas  A. 
Dombrowskl,  Walter, 

Jr. 
Draper,  John  F. 
Dryden,  William  T. 
Eason.  Spencer  C, 

III 
Everett,  Sherley  J. 
GUvlngs.  Rudolph 
Henderson,  Thomas 

S. 
Hoard,  Mahlon  J 
Hoffman,  Richard  P. 
Hovey,  CecU  C. 
Howie,  Charles  E. 
Howser.  Charles  R. 
Hroneck,  William  R. 
Jacobsen,  Ronald  D. 
Lefaver.  Ralph  J. 
Lucas.  Edward 
Mackay,  John  G.,  Jr. 
Maynard,  WUUam  T. 
McElhlney,  Ivan  G. 
McQualg.  Mack  A. 
Monroe,  Ira  T. 


Oaks,  Eugene  W. 
Olson,  Carl  G. 
Olson,  Leray 
Partse,  Merle  J. 
Parnell,  Charles  E.,  Jr. 
Pearson,  Ra3miond  T. 
Raklewlcz,  Theodore 

W,  Jr. 
Reese.  Francis  B. 
Regan.  James  J.,  Jr. 
Reichenberger,  Dono- 
van L. 
Schwaderer,  Darwin  L. 

Senkiw,  Frank 

Smith,  John  W. 

Stryker,  PhlUip  C,  Jr. 

Victor.  Edward  G. 

Walker,  Thomas  L. 

Waterfleld.  Russell  J. 

Webb.  Jack  K. 

Williams,  Anthony  J. 

Woods,  Ralph  H. 

Wright,  WUUam  E. 

Young,  James  L. 


Alderete,  Joe 
Amaya,  Norval  G. 
Andes,  Robert  C. 
Atwood.  Charles  H. 
Ball,  Robert  L. 
Ballard.  Duane  C. 
Ballew.  WUUam  C. 
Barnett.  Donald  C. 
Bartel,  Roger  R. 
BelUe.  Curtis  E. 
Bell.  WUllam  D. 
Bergo.  John  T. 
Bibb.  Irvin  R, 
Blackmer,  Richard  L 
Booth.  Russell  L. 
Bozarth.  Jack  E. 
Bramble.  Keith  K. 
Britt,  Joel  H. 
Butler,  Joseph  M, 
Carroll.  Norman  L. 
Chandler.  Fred  G. 
Chubboy,  Louis  M. 
Clark.  James  W. 
Colo,  Jasper  F. 
Cook.  Richard  P. 
Deisinger,  Robert  A, 
Derr.  Donald  A. 
Ditmore,  Kenneth  J. 
Drewett.  James  E. 
Drumm,  Gerald 
Dudley,  Nicholas  L. 
Dunn,  Anthony  T. 
Dunn,  Edward  D.,  Jr. 
Eberth,  Raymond  L. 
Emmons,  Ernest  E. 
Eubank.  Garl  L..  Jr. 
Ewald.  Herman  E, 
Ferguson.  BUly  J. 
Fitzsimon,  John  P 
Foley.  John  H. 
Goodman.  Gene  L. 
Hames,  William  J. 
Hawley,  Myron  S. 
Holland,  Samuel  T. 
Johnson.  Jesse  H. 
Johnson.  RoUand  D. 
Karcher,  Bruce  P. 
Keck.  Alvin  D. 
Kirkwood.  William  W 
Knowles,  John  T. 


ELECTRONICS 

Krause,  Lawrence  C. 
Landers,  Pordyce  R. 
Lane.  James  B. 
Livemols,  Omer  A., 

Jr. 
Lott.  Lawrence  E. 
Lulchuk,  Daniel 
Macdonald,  Kay  L. 
McCaU,  WUUam  D. 
McCarthy,  David  J. 
McCarthy,  Jack  R. 
McCuBker,  Arthur  E. 
McGulre,  John  F. 
McKeon,  Guy  R. 
McVey,  Robert  E. 
Mitchell,  George  E. 
Mitchell,  James  B. 
Munger,  Don  F. 
O'Brien,  Arthur  J. 
O'Brien,  Jack  W. 
O'Rourke,  William  G. 
Pennington,  Donald 

R. 
Press,  Charles  G. 
Pritchard,  Donald  G. 
PuUen,  Ellis  M. 
Purcell,  Raymond  R. 
Richardson,  Malcolm 

E, 
Robinson,  Arnold 
Plolow.  Melford  D. 
Setser,  Beve  W 
Sheldon,  Richard  P. 
Smith.  Wayne  R. 
Stephenson,  Max  O, 
Stott.  Gerald  R. 
Tatom,  Charles  H. 
Teal,  Robert  G. 
Jr.  Tolson,  Arthur  G. 
Truesdell,  Charles  L. 
Wallen,  James  D. 
White,  Harold  D.,  Jr. 
White.  Walter  E. 
Wlgley,  Duane  L. 
Wilcox,  Everett  E. 
WiUis.  Irving  E. 
Wolf.  Theodore 
Wooster.  Robert  G. 
Young.  Harry  M. 


AVIATION    OPERATIONS 


Acree,  Paul  G. 
Aeder,  Marvin  H. 
Anderson.  John  L. 
Barnes,  Frank 
Brauer,  Gordon  R. 
Burns,  Herbert  W. 
Chastaln.  Raymond  T 
Clyncke,  Donald  R. 
Connor.  Ernie  E. 
Diselrod,  John  E. 
Drake,  George  H.,  Jr. 
Gregor,  John  T. 


Groth,  Richard  R. 
Groves,  Prank 
Harvey,  Marvin  T.,  Jr. 
Hathaway,  Clifford  D. 
Hilton,  Washington  C. 
Hockman,  Robert  E. 
Hult,  Robert  A. 
Hutton,  Kenneth  L. 
Johnson,  Daryl  D. 
Kane.s.  James  C. 
King.  Walter,  Jr. 
Kupfer.  John  B. 
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I.antz,  Stephen  P. 
Llndmark,  Bruce  W. 
Lfiund,  Herbert  D. 
Mirley.  Thomas  D. 
Norrls.  Richard  D. 
Palmer.  Shirley  R. 
Pelkey.  Frank  D. 
Periia.  Gerald  M. 
P'  <rter.  Kennard  L. 
Puwell.  Millard  K. 
Pulver.  WiUlain  D. 


Jr 


8cott.  Barry  R 
Snyder.  Harold  S 
Snyder,  Paul  A 
Stlckney.  Paul  T 
Story.  Bdward  R. 
WeUer.  Edward  E 
White.  Arthur  I .  Jr 
Wiggins.  Gilbert 
WUUamflon.  Robert  V 
Young.  Robert  L. 


C«TPTOLOGT 


Bacliu.-i.  Richard 
Black.  Herbert  L. 
ConnerB,  Kenneth, 

Jr. 
Curran.  Lawrence  A. 
Pink,  Raymond  C. 

Jr 
Gldusko.  John  K. 
Hand*.  Donald  D. 
Jacob.  Daniel  J. 
Keenum.  Guy 
Kopanakl.  John  W. 
Meyer.  Donald  R. 
Mlshlco  Charles  G  . 

Jr. 


Moore.  Jerry  R 
Newcomb.  John  E 
Petklewlcz,  Joseph  M 
Poulln.  Norman  R. 
Raah.  John  R. 
Rlvett,  Stanley  E 
Rummel.  Haro'.d  L. 
Staphan.  Rol'^nd  C 
Btrxuik.  Bernard 
Thompeon.  Robert  U 
Vinson.  Walter  D 
Westcoat   Wl'.liam  C  . 
U 


PHOTOCmAPHT 


Clark,  William  L. 
Claypool.  Roberto. 
Coffman.  James  C. 
Econle.  L.  B. 
Oaal.  Robert  L. 
Glockner,  Herman  O. 
HemphlU,  Harolds. 
Hubbard.  George  D  . 

Jr 
Hursh,  Learmel 
Johnston.  Robert  8 
Kemp.  William  R. 
Kennedy.  Michael  J. 


Larsen   Calvm  L 
Ules,  Paul  B 
Madonla,  Vincent 
Mattson   Peter  A 
Moffatt,  Walter  S 
Murphy,  Robert  S 
Nelson.  Leonard  M 
NosB.  Edward  A 
Olson.  Waldemar  M 
O'Reilly,  Rober*  F 
Tellas,  Robert  P 
Tlbbetts.  Phillip  H 


ASSOLOGT 


Ames.  Laverne  A. 
BallUe.  Prank  A.,  Jr 
Oolaw,  Kenneth  8. 
Preeman.  Robert  F. 
Hennessy.  Raymond 
W 

AVIATION 

Backlund.  Robert  A. 
Bagahaw.  George  P. 
Chaney.  William  H. 
Fleming.  Charles  W. 
Foster.  Claud  A..  Jr. 
French,  Robert  L. 
Guest.  Robert  B. 
Hagerup.  Jack  E. 
Haienza.  Hal  R. 
Hd.ney.  Paul  I..  Jr. 
Hesch,  Arthur  A.,  Jr. 
HovKjus.  Richard  A. 
Jahr.  Gerald  A. 
Jennings.  Benjamin  F 
Kennebeclc.  Donald  P. 

AVIATIOIf 

B.illew,  Robert  D. 
Barim,  James  P. 
BuTi^ess.  James  M. 
Carder.  William  H. 
C<irver.  D<mald  B. 
Ellis.  William  C.  Jr. 
Farnsworth.  Blaine  K 
Flanai^an.  Walter  B. 
rxKco.  Charles 
Ha.1^.  Robert  L. 
Hall    Allan  M. 
Ht-aly.  James  B. 
Heckman,  Robert  J 
Hit*.  Thomas  H. 
J  >hnson.  Perry  E.  J. 
Kent.  Bennle  R. 
Lehman,  Harry 
Ma* '.is.  James  B. 
\r-Dnnittis.  Joeeph  B. 
Mri.nioeh.  Paul  B. 
M;ller.  Henry  K. 
Mimms,  James  L. 


Leonard.  Robert  L 
Mills.  Duane  A 
Snell.  Alfred  W 
Tyrrel   Norm  an  L 


ORDNANCT 

Lamnvireux.  Ocrrk^e  J 
Leach.  Edward  E 
Lowas.  Emil  P. 
Ludena.  Roy 
Lyons.  Arvid  F 
Norcross.  William  O 
O'Brien.  Charles  V  .  Jr 
Ordway.  Eugene  C. 
Perreault,  Joseph  E 
Porter.  William  S  .  Jr 
Smith.  Robert  B. 
Sullivan.  John  L. 
Teeter.  Ivan  O. 
Webb    Walter  V 
White,  John  K. 

ELECTRONICS 

Moore.  Charles  D 
O'Borne.  Laurence  E 
Oliver,  Rlch.u-d  J 
O'Shea,  Joseph  P 
Paul.  Gerald  E 
Ragan,  James  E. 
Rosenthal.  J^^eph  E 
Schlicht  Ed-A.ird  J 
Schmidt,  H.ir.ld  C 
Scott.  Wilfred  E. 
Sehorn.  Donald  D 
Shoop.  Donald  A 
Singleton.  Harold  L 
Smith,  Charles  T 
Stokes.  Paul  A. 
Tlunnas.  Charles  J 
Thomaa,  William  C" 
Todd.  Edwin  H. 
West.  Gary  O 
Williams.  John  A 
Wolfe,  Clarence  H    Jr 


'MOTION     M 

Allca,  Rlrh.irJ  I 
Bledsoe   John  F 
Butler.  Verr.  jn  R 
Chasteen,  Jerry  S 
Chuhran.  Pp. trick  J 
Coiiners.  Jof-eph  K 
Dalzell.  William  J 
Deberry,  John  M 
Donham,  Harry  J    Jr 
Dyer.  Rober"  D 
Edmondson   D>r.  ild 

M 
Heald    Gi-    r  -e  F 
Huwe.  Clarrnre  T   O 
J  'hnson    Arthur  I, 
Kennedy  Jt  me<<  J 
King.  Haxol  1  W 
Leff\ers   Je-ry  D 
L")*e  F-irrcAt  D 
Mfu;nnn    Ar  hie  R 
M.ihT  Th  .  ns.,  M 


A I  NTT  V  \SrF 

McOtxjn    I>iUk;;ai>  J 
Min.ihan.  Martin  W 
Nf  ls<  ri    Edwiiril  J 
Newcon.b.  Milton  E 
Norrls   James  R 
Oliver.  Richard  I. 
Patterson.  Donald  F 
Provlne.  John  A 
R.<lricuez.  Alfcn.sp  B 
.s.i.'iders.  OP<^r?e  W 
Shi!>r   Alfred  T 
Simm'  i:s.  Rnger  B 
.'^irniai'.s.  Vern-'ii  R 
Stnrnp.s   Glenn  M 
Sterner  M')rri.s  W 
Stewart   Doui^I.us  R 
Stuar',  Oe  irge  L 
Whl'lng  Clinton  T 
Y   St.  James  A 
Yunker  Orl.uul  W 

I    CORfS 

Haynes    W..::  iin  M 

Jr 
H    ppe    H.ibert  C 
H'  •*»•:!   James  P 
.1  inii-«.  Robert  C 
Jeffries.  Ray  L 
Klaus.  Milford  i: 
Kvieck    Clarence  F. 
I  cun.  .\lbert 
I. ii.es    Dcmald  P 
Lvmhs.  D<jnaid  J 
M\(-'ullous?h,  Wesley  1 
Moore,  Charles  T 
Mwran.  Thomiis  A 
M  itchier.  Jack  R 
P    ling.  Harold  A, 
P   w.ell.  Jack  W 
I'n;  .^k•.■    Richard  N 
Cii::.'-k    Thomas  M 
.•^. idler.  David  H 
.-^ardella.  Leo  J 
.'-^iuvage.  H.irlev  P 
S<hmitt.  Edn.und  V 
t^heehan.  Gene  F. 
."^nil'.h.  Charles  E. 
Snii'h.  Leo  L  .  Jr 
Tailant.  Arnold 
Th.'  'n-..i«.  Watst/U  W 
I"Taaen.  Llcyd  H. 

V  i'..;han.  George  F 
W  ilker.  Charles  K. 
Wi.kmson.  Billle  B 
W  -Utencr  jft.  Fred.  J 
W  -<1    I-»-    :.  ird  L 
\V  ».<!•■•    R.  hert  W 

Y  nmg  Kirk  M    Jr 
Zfllmer.  Dtirrel  F. 


NEm     COEPS 

Ch  ipnmn,  Charley  L. 
Cirihn.  Gcjrdon  G. 
ft.)bert6.  Ray  D 
V.  ■  IsAorth.   Robert 


Raker  Robert  J 
Newton.  Carlos  F. 

Paladino.  Vincent  T 
Z.uionl,  Angelo  J. 
I)\e.  Dale  F. 
Wil.son,  Homer  C 
C  ihh   Loren  H 
Cole,  Okey,  Jr 


Jr 

SIPPI  > 

.Ain.icker,  J'ss«-  D 
Aten.  R.iyn  ond  L 
B.i.sham.  Ci.rnian  L 
Bian'-o.  Th oniaa  A  ,  Jr 
Blaukenfeli,  Emmilt 

E 
Burkley.  R.ch.ird  J 
Burks.  Leri  y 
Burns.  Noraian  H 
Bur:.s.  Rotert  T 
Butler.  Weiley  E 
Caudle.  Allen  D  .  Jr 
Chappell.  lUch<ird  G 
Clark,  Robert  H. 
C  inner.  R4)bert  J 
Cintreras.  Puuiino 
Conway.  J  imes  D 
Co<k.  Herman  T 
Corbin.  Eurl  L. 
Crane.  Wi. born  G 
Cr  uin.  All  red  D 
CiiUerton.  Gerald  M 
Uclnzer,  WiUhun  A. 
Dominy,  Wilbur  D. 
Duncan,  FTancla  E 
Evans.  Ali/ert  F 
Eva.-.  =  .  Ch.i.rle8  E. 
F1:^he^.  OrvlUe  L  .  Jr 
Fussell.  John  D  .  Jr 
(label.  Rob«>rt  J 
dermann    Wil.iani  1 
<  ie'  Tge.  L^on 
Gibbe.  Biton  L 
Gih.'Jon,  R    bert  F 
CTllllland    Paul  K 
Hale.  John  A 
Hard  wick,  C^irtls  L 
Har'    Drir  aid  L. 

CI  VII.  eng; 
Armei.tr>.  ut.  Harlan 

W 
B.i'es,  Elonald  C, 
B'"  'kliardt.  Ed'Aard 

L  .  Jr 
Br  idtleld,  Phillip  P 

The  followln;;-named  eiHi-ted  per^^nnnel 
.selected  as  alternatfs  i<>  be  lieutenants 
( Junior  (iradP)  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
f'lr   temforarv   service,    m    the   clas.^iflca'lr'i.s 


Indicated    subject  to  th 
f   r  a.^  nr'ivlded  bv  law 


uin-; 


;er'.'- 


Edw.irtis    Z   T 
Wlls<jn.  Eugene  J 
Mu.staln   Kenr.et:.  A 
Mil. us    F   rre>'  M 
Till  t    Jar:U'S  R 
Trimbur    Arthur  F 
Economldes.  Lester  J 
Reas<ir. .  James  E 
Vugt.  John  P. 
Runyan,  James  H 
Gwlnn.  Cornelius  B 

Jr. 
Jr)hr.sto:i.  Cie'  Tkre  D 
Jr. 


DK  K 

Hvi.i.cR   Audra  L 
W.irc    James  R     Jr 
W.i'^'.n.  James  D 
Green.  Robert  B 
.Sullivan    Er.in-x  J 
RIegel.  Norman  W     Sr. 
C"nUnelli.  Joseph  A. 
Williams.  Brsel  M 
Hall.  Charles  B 
Adamson.  William  F 
Withers.  John  H. 
J   rd.tn.  Ployd  R 
Guest.  Frederick  H 
bellers,  Gurley  N,.  Jr. 


Gay,  Joseph  V. 
L&rrabee.  Walter  I. 
Hamilton.  Donald  A 
Havey.  John  J. 
Emerson,  Pred  C. 
Berks.  Lewis  W. 
Jeffreys.  Robert  L. 
Kihr  John  H. 


Na\e,  Line 

Gli-nd'  '11    Bernard  P. 

ChrUten.son,  Edward 

O  .  Jr 
Scredyn&kl   John  F 
Mlhellc   Toney 
Peters.  Billy  P 
Orren.  Floyd  A 
J  .nes    P'rank   Jr 
MuD..'i^all    D.   i.-cd 

B 
H.iui.U.in   M.iynard  L 
M -re   Geral  1  R 
W.ilters.  Jimmy  C 
P'.irpura.  Frank  F 
Johiibton,  Bruce  E 
Wli;;.  n,    re.  Wi.liam  I 
McD.iiiiel.  Joe  H 
Fey.  Edwin  C 
Tu  -  Uig.  Juar    id  A 


OPERATIONS 

uD.Jr.       GllUam,  W.irreii  P. 


Beve,  Fred  L. 
B-yle.s,  Aubrey  L 
Cheek.  William  H. 
Bridges,  Jack  H. 
Wallace.  Eddie  H 
Perry   Chester  A 
Reis.  Robert  L 
B.Ls.sett.  Melvin  E. 
Sims    Jame  ^  A 
Beniungcr    J.m.es  E 
J    hnston,  Silas  G 
Kills,  Floyd  W. 
\'.iughan.  Ishiunel  W 
Y    uman.s,  GrenvUle 
Previio,  Leonard  R 
Nigel,  Howard  A. 
J    lies,  Eugene  P. 
V.righn.  Tliurmnn  H 


Jr 


nRDN^N^  t  si  Rr^CE 


Gibson.  Harry  O  .  Jr 
Buruu.  Charles  E 
W;iey.  Bill  B 
Davis,  Robert  C. 
Cochran.  Melvin  A 
WondolowskI 

Alexander  A 
rv-irr<:h.  Edwin  B 
K,  .  h.  Phihp  A  ,  Jr 
H  .Vheunn,  Henry  L 
B'-arden,  Jay  L 
West.  Norrls  R 
Smith,  Clareni  e  T 
He.igan.  Virgil  B. 
Tlghe,  Jack  L. 
Ciibson.  Eugene  E 
Morrow   Benjamin  H 
p.«.|e   William  W  .  Jr 
K.  .■.  .v.sk!    Chnrles  C 

ORDNANCE 

I-arch.  Lynus  J 
M.u-k,  Norman 
B.iiiu.-.kv    .Mbt-ri  J 
M'  M  'lis.  J    »eph  F. 
Nisonger.  Bli.v)  E 

ADMIN 

Mv  M.tsters   J,.rr.eb  A. 
.N.icy,  Joseph  f 
Quinley,  Charies  W 
(   ,ilv  jn.  Thurlow  A 
Beshears,  James  O 
liller.  Richard  J 
Allen.  Kenneth  H 
Carter.  James  W 
Mv  Cirthy.  Edward  H 

Jr. 
Chlrlac.  Mark  B 
Ijij/Auo.  Johnnie  B  , 

Jr 
Bruce.  Geary  A. 

ENtll 

B.irkcr.  Fred  J 
H   eft.  Max  D 
M.  "rri.son,  George  H 
Cwnnlnttham    Der- 

wixvd  D 
Ives,  Charles  O 
Lakln.  Charles  R 
Childress.  Howard  R 
Spencer.  Oecar  M. 
Lair.  Graham  P. 
P  .well,  Bernard  N. 
Dunc.in.  Gilbert  L. 
B.irker,  DoniUd  R. 
Green.  Raymond  M. 
Morgan.  Alva  E. 
Paulk,  Cyrus  M 
Ebkildsen,  Leo  A. 


C.irter.  R^^iberl  W. 
Dean.  FYancls  J. 
Traluor.  John  J. 
Leroy.  Charlee  W. 
Malfer.  Mario  A 
Dale,  Kenneth  L 
Fouls.  Alan  A 
(Kjthrle.  Richard  J 
Bradley,  Marlon  D 
Brandon.  William  R 
IX'Uaglacoma.  John 
I<  wey.  Michael  E 
.skinner,  Melvjm  R 
Snyder,  Jack  J. 
Pulsou,  C   L 
Grace,  John  P 
Milanowskl,  Edwaril  J 
Bury  ton.  Robert 
Snow,  Walter  A 

CNbEH  WATER 

Malone.  Charles  D 
Cunningham.  William 

M 
buillh,  Jolili  G 
F'liPli's    Leeiuau  H 

IsTaATION 

Nadeau,  Joseph  R   D 
H.iyden    Robert  P 
suirnes,  Charles  M 
Burrrnigh.s,  Joseph 

O 
S.-eley,  Orland  C    Jr 
S.ilrlii,  Orvls  D  ,  Jr 
Kimm<jns,  Carl  E, 
,    Unell,  Harlan  F 
C.sick.  Roland  R. 
Hi'pner,  Fred  D 
Schneider,  Jack  L  C 
D.ivLs.  Janies  T 
Wlce.  Leroy  P 


NfKRING 

Y'lUiiK.  David  S 
K:   .-icr,  Orvllle  D. 
C   .rdy,  Dallce  W 
Wheeler,  Herbert  C 
Wa'kln.s.  William  R 
Sorrle,  James 
Ritchie,  Doyle  E 
Hatton.  Samuel  F 
L<  iiigtin.  Prank  J. 
Rcefe,  Clarence  E 
Adcock.  John  M    Jr 
Arch.  Wilbur  R. 
Delaura.  John 
Hawkins.  Henry  B 
Bass.  Deward  P. 
Krleger,  Bmer  H  ,  Jr. 
Logan,  Russell  A.,  Jr. 


1901 

Saltrnl.  Paul  N. 
Brown.  Donald  P. 
Deangelo.  Joseph  J. 
DiUoway.  Joseph  E. 
.Mwood.  Lewis  H. 
Kubilus.  Edward  J. 
smith.  Stanley  R. 
Rose.  Guy  M. 
Fredrlcksen,  George  J 
B  icnn   Herbert  C. 
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Summerson,  Richard 

B. 
Johnson,  Manley  L. 
RlchardBon,  Albert  J. 
McBrlde.  William  F. 
Armstrong.  James  K. 
Goldsmith.  James  B. 
Leshon,  Angelo.  Jr. 
Stlmpson,  Mark  A. 


HULL 

Casebolt,  John  H.,  Jr. 
Young.  Carroll  J. 
Carrier.  Milton  F. 
Merkllng,  Joseph  R. 
Rice,  Leonard 
Smith.  Arthur  H. 
Campbell.  Hubert  R. 


Beadle.  Lee  C 
Cave. George  P. 
Smith.  Gordon  M. 
Robinette.  Jack  C. 
Fagan.  Christopher  M 
Perry.  Albert  H. 
Miner.  Dale  L. 
Smith.  Gavin  E 

ELECraiClAN 

Henderson,  Harold  J..    Andrews.  Dennis  A. 


Jr 
Kaluza.  Theodore  A. 
Geddes.  Donald  R. 

Hight.  Jim  T. 
Soals.  Woodrow  W. 

CRYl 

Plerc.  James  C 
Cajthaml.  Prank 
Courtney.  John  J..  Jr 
HaiZiip.  Jack 

AVIATIOR 

Pye   Horace  L.  • 

Fife    Robert  R  ' 

Matllcks,  Basil  F. 
Pick.  James  D. 
Clontz.  Clarence  E 
West.  Douglas  R. 
Fahlstrom.  Edward 

J 
Mullen.  Lawrence  G. 


Teeters,  Wilbur  B. 
Atkins.  James  L. 
Tripoli.  Cosmo  M. 
Damon.  Richard  W.  H. 
Rlden.  Harold  W. 

TOLOCT 

Strickland.  Robert  L. 
Williams.  Gerald  E. 
Taylor.  Forrest  T. 

OPERATIONS 

Scott.  John  P. 
Claar.  Harry  L. 
SplUe.  Samuel  J. 
Hanggeli.  William  H. 
Juber.  Clarence  W. 
Pehr.  John  W. 
Ittner.  Robert  H. 
Williamson, 
Varnadore  M. 


PHOTOGRAPHT 

McKinney,  Robert  F       King.  Charles  T. 
Yeaman.  Myrl  A. 
Hufner.  Frederick 
G    Ji 

AEROLOGY 

Zeller.  Louts  S. 
Tavlor.  Richard  I 


I 


AVIATION 

G.irdner.  Frank  M..  Jr. 
Forsythe.  Daniel  H. 
Adims,  Homer 
Gillette.  RayTnond  M 
Dmnne.  Edgar  W 
May.  Kenneth  E 
Lovett.  Irvin  E 
Oneal    Herbert  E 
.Swearlngen,  Howarl 

W 
Black,  Osc.ir  T 


ORDNANCE 

Edwards,  Llnier  L. 
Dean.  William  L. 
Miller,  Carl  v.,  Jr. 
Jones.  Bennle  C. 
Hollandsworth. 

Robert  D. 
Smith.  Joseph  T. 
Glddens.  Robert  Q. 
Stobbs.  Elmmett  E. 
Links.  William  E. 


AVIATION 

CoUflSens.  Paul  H 

Kelton.  Allan  H 
Martin.  William  P 
Ptliquin.  Alfred  E. 
MuUvain.  Harold  E 
Hick.^.  Jack  D 
Cuinmlns.  Melvin  IJ. 
Si'efrled,  Kenneth  J. 
Hi..une,  Walter  L..  Jr 


A  viatic:^ 

Schalz   Fred  G. 
Calder.  James  H. 
Landou.  Walter  E 
Brown.  John  J. 
Edmonds.  James  L 
Kelley.  Thomas  D. 
Lorang.  Alphonsc  J. 
Beatiy,  Arthur,  Jr 
O  Hearn,  Etevid  W..  Jr. 
lee.  Rodney  B. 
Anton.  Anthony  A.,  Jr 
Chance.  John  M. 
McCarter.  HllUard  M. 


ELECTRONICS 

Vance.  Earl  D. 
Brewton,  Burt 
McCoy,  Raymond  H. 
Hakenewerth.  Herbert 

P. 
Maschlnski.  Bernard 

A. 
Beyers,  Paul  H. 

maintenance 


Schneck,  Don  O. 
Shealy,  Tlrey  D. 
Stafford.  Earl  A. 
Reagan.  Stanley  D. 
Wilson.  Clyde  C. 
Wofford.  Thomas  If. 
Watson.  Robert  F. 
Meyers,  Clement  R.,  Jr. 
Britt,  John  R. 
Clement.  Robert  M. 
Crawford.  Franklin  B. 
Matthews,  Duran  H. 
Bolin,  Norman  C. 


Ballou.  Thomas  B. 
Earner,  Stephen  J. 


Cook,  Morgan 
Clark,  James  C. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 

Sharron,  Richard  O. 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, in  the  classifications  indicated,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

operations 

Tull.  Lloyd  W. 
King.  Edward  L. 
Kleinleln,  Louis  E. 

administration 


Keller.  Paul  P. 
Moore,  Ralph  8. 
Swanson,  Charles  E 


Logsdon.  Charles  F. 
Hoover,  John  L.,  Jr. 


Hatton,  Lester  W. 
Lehman,  Jack  E. 
McCool.  James  J. 


HULL 

Jr.     Collins.  Ralph  E. 

Schneider.  Herbeit  P 
Jr. 


ELECTRICIAN 

lobst.  Paul  H..  Jr.  McDonald.  John  L..  Jr 

Herda.  George  F.  Dcgnan.  Joseph  E. 

Abbey.  Clifton  R 

ELECTRONICS 

Lynch,  Daniel  W.  Adams.  Paul  E. 

Hughes,  Carl  D.  Ungerman,  William  E 

Craig,  Dean  W.  Hascall,  Winton  R 

Loggans.  Albert  M.  Evans.  John  K. 

CRYPTOI  OGY 

Anderson,  James  D 
Lewis.  Graydon  A. 
Miller,  Beryl  C. 

aviation  OPERATIONS 

Fullerton,  John  P.  Sanders,  Charles  T. 

Journey,  Robert  J.  Haley,  Joseph  R. 

aerology 

Bare.  Robert  J. 

AVIATION  ordnance 

Wilson,  Earl  T. 
Ryan,  Richard  C. 
Rising,  Richard  E. 

AVIATION  MAINTENANCE 


In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications   therefor    &s    provided    by    law; 
Waverly  E.  Sykes 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  R.  Hart 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Donald  E.  Miller 
Raymond  C.  Paulson 
Charles  L.  Daugherty,  Jr. 

The   following-named   officers   of    the   Ma- 
rine   Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to 
the  grade  of  fiist  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Charles  E.  Harbison        Robert  T.  Gale 
Robert  M.  Pennell  Clifford  E.  Roberson 

Thomas  P.  .SwedenborgMel  J.  Swanborn 

COMMODITY  Credit  Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation: 

Charles  S.  Murphy,  of  Maryland. 

John  P.  Duncan,  Jr.,  of  Georgia. 

Frank  J.  Welch,  of  Kentucky. 

James  T.  Ralph,  of  California. 

Horace  Godfrey,  of  North  Carolina 

Willard  Cochrane,  of  Minnesota. 

U.S.  ATTORNEYS 

F.  Russell  Millin,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  L. 
Scheufler. 

D.  Jeff  Lance,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  William  H.  Web- 
ster, resigned. 

Department  of  State 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 


Daymude.  John  O. 
Wright.  James  R. 


Jacobs,  Aaron  K. 
Stumpe.  Clarence  H 


SUPPLY  CORPS 

Dupes.  James  L.  Hall,  George  T. 

Bergeron.  Wilfred  J..     Tripp.  Donald  E. 

Jr. 

Lt.  Harry  J.  Buck,  U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade),  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law.  Officer  never  confirmed  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade). 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Donald  L.  Moore.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  UJ3.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Boyce.  Heyward  E.,  Ill  Knauf ,  Richard  H..  Jr. 
Oawarkiewlcz.  Joseph  Lewis.  Edmund  F. 

J.  in 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  gvade  of  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  E.  Dukes  James  M.  McKnight 

Richard  V.  Hall  James  O.  Sampson,  Jr 

Jack  "J"  James  Charles  C.  Taylor 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
p>ointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  March  20,  1961 : 

The  nomination  of  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of 
California,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  minister,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  February  28,  1961. 

■■  ^m^  ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  M.\r(;h  20,  19G1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Israel  Gerstein,  Passaic  Park 
Jewish  Center,  Passaic,  N.J.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  gracious  Father  in  heaven,  for 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  another 
spring  we  thank  Thee,  and  for  the  faith 
that  it  inspires  in  us  that  the  world  is  not 
old  and  worn,  headed  for  decline  and  ob- 
livion, but  that  under  Thy  kind  provi- 
dence it  is  undergoing  perpetual  rebirth 
and  renewal,  and  that  the  most  glorious 
chapters  of  man's  life  are  in  the  days 
ahead. 

May  this  season  of  renewal  move  these 
chosen  spokesmen  of  the  people  to  re- 
new their  fervor  and  rekindle  thetr  sense 
of  mission  so  that  they  will  labor  ever 
more   zealously   for  a    world    in   which 
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hurts  will  be  healed,  hopes  sustained,  the 
weak  and  the  worn  assisted,  human  dig- 
nity and  decency  upheld,  the  blight  of 
war  and  the  specter  of  annihilation  ban- 
ished, and  peace  in  freedom  prevail 
among  all  Thy  children  everyw  here,  with 
none  to  make  them  afraid. 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  services  of  one 
of  our  consecrated  colleagues  who  has 
been  recalled  to  Thee.  Send  the  healing,' 
balm  of  Thy  consolation  to  the  members 
of  his  family,  and  may  his  memory  ever 
inspire  ua  to  noble  living.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  March  16,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  5075  An  act  to  provide  temporary  ex- 
tended railroad  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits,    and    Xor    other    purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  480«  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathehs,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S  1116.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sulp.  with- 
out regard  to  the  8-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
propoaed  to  be  dlspoeed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  business  in 
order  under  the  rules  today  may  be  in 
order  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  that  includes  the 
sugar  bill? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  I  am  in  the  position  that 
I  have  been  put  In.  We  have  been  re- 
fused the  right  to  be  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Arrlculture  on  this  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Rules  has  been  cir- 
cumvented on  it.     It  places  me  in  the 


po-ition  where  I  have  no  rhnice  except 
to  object. 

Mr  Ml-CORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  v\  ill 
the  sentleman  reserve  tiie  rlxht  t<i 
object? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Te.xas  Yes 
Mr.  McCORMACK  That  pre.sent-s 
the  leadership  with  this  problem:  When 
a  .sitting;  Member  dies,  the  H'Hi.se  always 
adjourn.s  out  of  re.spect  for  that  Member. 
Mr  H.ALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  will  l!.e 
gentleman    yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  am  ^;:ad  to  yield 
to   the  ijenllenian. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  noi  know  v. ho 
has  tlie  floor,  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  or  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  under  the  reervation.  but 
the  Speaker  called  me  this  monun^,  as 
was  perfectly  proper,  and  spoke  to  me 
about  having;  these  matter^  go  over  until 
tomorrow  The  k'enilem.tn  from  Texas 
knows  that  one  of  our  mo.st  esteemed 
and  respected  Mcmb(>rs  has  passed  away 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  custom 
for  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  ad- 
journ out  of  re.spect  to  the  memory  of 
a  departed  colleague.  That  is  what  is 
being  proposed  at  this  time  I  do  not 
know  what  may  transpire,  if  the  gentle- 
man insist.s  on  this  objection  It  might 
be  that  the  majority  leadership  might 
find  it  necessary  to  see  fit  to  go  ahead 
with  the  bu.sine.ss  today 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  not  want  that  to  happen. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  I  yield 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  .say  if  the 
gentleman  insists  on  his  objection  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  su.spend  tiie  rules  and 
make  in  order  on  tomorrow  the  business 
under  the  rules  today. 

Mr.  HALI.ECK.  Frankly.  I  would  vote 
for  that  motion,  but  again  I  do  not  think 
even  that  sort  of  action  should  be  had 
on  the  floor  ahead  of  the  thmrs  that  will 
be  said  about  the  life  and  character  of 
our  departed  colleague. 

So  I  respectfully  ask  the  gentleman  to 
withdraw  his  re.scrvation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  No  one  re- 
grets the  position  I  have  boen  placed  in 
more  than  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  realize  the  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced  today,  but  tlie  matter  that  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  ls  a  matter  tliat 
could  have  been  brought  up  before  the 
Rules  Committee.  It  could  have  had 
hearings  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. We  were  denied  a  hearing  in  both 
committees.  However,  in  view  of  tJie 
situation  that  has  developed  out  of  re- 
spect to  my  good  friend,  Carrom.  Reece. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  McCoRMACKl? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
orders  heretofore  entered  for  today  be 
transferred  to  tomorrow  and  be  put  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 


RULES  COMMITTEE 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sacliusetts'' 

'I  here  was  no  objection. 


FEED-GRAINS  PROGRAM 

Mr  COOLEY  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
4,510 1  to  provide  a  special  program  for 
fe(>d  grains  for  1961 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
w  iihout  establishing  a  precedent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  de.sire  to  do  so  may  be  permit- 
ted to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gre.ssional  Record  and  include  therewith 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sac hu.se  tts? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  ."iOT.^  An  act  to  provide  temporary  ex- 
tended railroad  uneniploynient  Insurance 
bfiieUts.  and  for  other  purposes 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

llie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S  451  An  act  to  authorize  the  dU;trlbutlon 
of  Copies  of  the  Concr«:ssional  Record  to 
former  Members  of  Coii^iress  requesting  such 
copies. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BLTILESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  5075  To  provide  temporary  extended 
railroid    unemployment    Insurance    benellt.s, 

and  fwr  i.the.'  purposes 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  B  CARROLL 
REECE 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr    Bakers. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  sadness  and  profound  sorrow  that  I 
inform  the  House  that  our  beloved  col- 
league. Carroll  Rxecx,  departed  this  life 
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on  yesterday,  Sunday.  March  19,  1961,  at 
7  a.m. 

BRAzn^LA  CAaROi.L  Rucz  was  bom  at 
Butler,  Term.,  December  22,  1889.  and 
was  reared  on  a  farm  In  a  bis  family. 
His  initial  education  began  in  the  public 
schools  and  Carson  Newman  College  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  continued  In  New 
York  University  and  the  University  of 
London.  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
a  number  of  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, including  Ctimberland  University, 
Tusculum  College,  and  Lincoln  Memorial 
University. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  67th  Con- 
gress and  was  its  youngest  Member.  He 
was  subsequently  elected  to  the  68th. 
69th  70th.  71st,  73d.  74th.  75th.  76th. 
77th.  78th.  and  79th  Congresses,  when 
he  retired  from  Congress  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  After  relinquishing  his  post 
as  national  chairman,  he  was  elected  to 
the  82d,  83d,  84th,  85th.  86th.  and  87th 
Congresses,  in  all  of  which  sessions  he 
served  w  ith  loyalty  and  untiring  zeal. 

He  served  his  country  with  honor  and 
pallanti-y  in  World  War  I.  being  deco- 
rated with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Pur- 
ple Heart,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm. 
and  cited  for  bravery  by  Marshal  Petaln. 
General  Pershing,  General  Edwards, 
General  Hale,  and  Colonel  Lewis. 

Carroll  Reece's  life  was  filled  with 
achievements  in  public  service,  and  he 
served  with  marked  distinction  in  many 
other  fields  as  a  humanitarian  and 
industrialist. 

In  recent  years  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing  he  was  Re- 
publican national  committeeman  and 
State  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  Tennessee. 

Carroll  had  a  heart  of  gold,  filled 
with  understanding,  wit,  and  humor. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  and  his 
memory  cherished  by  each  of  ua. 

He  married  Louise  Despard  Goff, 
whose  father  and  grandfather  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  His  only  daughter. 
Louise,  is  married  to  Col.  George  W. 
Marthens  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  They 
have  four  children.  Carroll  Reece  was 
a  devoted  husband,  father,  grandfather. 
I  know  that  each  of  you  join  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Reece  and  the  daught^, 
Louise,  and  all  members  of  his  family. 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss 
in  which  we  share. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  B.  Carroll  Rkkcb  has  taken 
from  the  congressional  scene  a  man  of 
truly  remarkable  character. 

The  story  of  his  achievements  may 
well  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Certainly  few  men  it  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  have  made  more  of  their 
God-given  talents  than  did  Carroll 
Reece. 

Early  in  life  the  bulldog  tenacity  that 
was  so  characteristic,  was  reflected  in 
Carroll's  determination  to  get  for  him- 
self a  fine  education  in  spite  of  financial 
handicaps. 


The  tremendous  personal  coarage  we 
associate  with  our  departed  colleague 
was  reflected  in  his  magnificent  combat 
record  during  World  War  I. 

The  keenness  of  his  intellect,  was  re- 
flected in  the  success  he  enjoyed  as  a 
lawyer,  banker,  journalist,  and  legis- 
lator. 

My  friendship  with  Carroll  Reece 
goes  back  to  my  earliest  days  in  this 
body. 

I  came  to  know  him  well  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  great  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
which  we  both  served  some  20  years  ago. 

Later,  we  worked  together  in  the  cause 
of  the  Republican  Party,  he  as  chairman 
of  the  national  committee  and  I  as 
chairman  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

As  has  been  reported,  it  was  under 
Carroll's  leadership  that  we  won  control 
of  the  80th  Congress,  a  further  testi- 
monial to  his  energy  and  genius. 

Carroll  Reece  was  an  honest  con- 
servative who  believed  wholeheartedly 
in  the  virtues  that  have  made  this  the 
great  country  it  is  today. 

His  career  was  a  F>ersonification  of 
the  success  story  that  is  still  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  willing  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  life  with  courage  and 
determination. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in 
the  death  of  this  wonderful  friend. 

In  offering  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  family,  I  hope  they  may  find  some 
consolation  in  their  bereavement  from 
the  distinguished  record  of  service  Car- 
roll Reece  performed  for  his  party,  his 
district,  and  his  native  land. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
quished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Carroll  Reece  is  a  sad  loss  to 
the  House  and  to  his  countless  friends 
and  admirers  everywhere.  He  was  pro- 
foundly respected  for  the  fine  qualities 
he  possessed. 

Carroll  Reece  was  an  outstanding  and 
dedicated  legislator;  he  was  a  great  Con- 
gressman, a  man  of  firm  convictions  and 
of  intellectual  honesty.  He  courageously 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  the 
Nation  in  this  body  in  accordance  with 
his  judgment  and  his  conscience.  He 
served  the  people  of  his  district  in  a 
manner  that  reflected  great  credit  upon 
them. 

We  shall  miss  Carroll  Reece  very 
much. 

To  Mrs.  Reece  and  her  daughter  and 
their  loved  ones  I  extend  my  deep  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  infinite  sadness  I  join 
in  these  services  for  a  great  American. 
B.  Carroll  Reece,  whose  friendship  I 
have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  for  40 
years. 

Carroll  Reece  won  distinction  as  a 
dedicated,  courageous,  and  able  Ameri- 
can leader  in  many  fields  of  activity. 

As  a  young  man,  he  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Elxpeditionary  Forces  in  France  in 


World  War  I.  From  the  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee, which  have  contributed  many 
talented  persons  to  the  Nation,  he  went 
into  action  with  the  26th  Division,  the 
so-called  Yankee  Division,  which  was 
composed  of  troops  largely  from  New 
Eingland.  When  the  war  was  most  in- 
tense, he  commanded  the  3d  Battalion 
of  the  102d  Regiment,  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Yankee  Division.  He  was  a  yoimg 
lieutenant  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks.  Among  the  high  general  ofiBcers 
who  cited  Lieutenant  Reece  for  bravery 
was  Gen.  Clarence  R,  Edwards,  who 
commanded  the  26th  Division  and  who 
was  known  affectionately  to  his  troops 
as  "Daddy"  Edwards. 

Carroll's  charm,  persuasiveness,  cour- 
age, and  resourceful  leadership  won  him 
the  admiration  and  lasting  respect  of 
his  soldier  comrades  from  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  through  his  tal- 
ent, and  ability,  he  climbed  the  ladder 
until  he  was  Flepublican  national  chair- 
man in  1946.  He  was  the  inspiring  leader 
of  that  campaign.  I  can  never  forget 
hir,  efforts  because  they  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  first  Republican  Congress 
since  1928,  and  my  selection  as  Sp>eaker 
of  the  House  in  the  80th  Congress. 

That  campaign,  fought  as  it  was  with 
very  limited  funds,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  American  political 
life.  This  campaign  was  but  one  instance 
of  Carroll's  contribution  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  He  long  served  as  the  Re- 
publican leader  of  Termessee  and  as  its 
member  of  the  national  committee. 

He  was  an  outstanding  Member  of 
the  Congress  and  contributed  greatly  to 
our  legislative  deliberations.  He  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  in  1920  and  that 
service  was  interrupted  on  only  two  occa- 
sions; first  by  a  party  division  in  1930 
and  again  upon  his  election  as  Republi- 
can national  chairman,  he  retired  for  2 
years. 

Long  interested  in  the  veterans  of  our 
country,  he  was  the  author  of  the  legis- 
lation which  created  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  He  was  an  early 
advocate  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  he  served  with  great 
ability  in  wrestling  with  national  prob- 
lems as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  foreign 
affairs,  and  armed  services.  At  his  death, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

He  was  a  conservative  in  politics  and 
yet  he  had  the  vision  to  embrace  what- 
ever policies  he  thought  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  Nation.  To  him,  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  best  for  America  came  first. 
In  the  field  of  business,  Carroll  made 
notable  contributions  as  a  publisher,  as 
a  banker,  and  businessman. 

He  was  married  to  Louise  Goff,  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Guy  Goff,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  granddaughter  of  Nathan  Goff.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  in  the  Harrison  Cabi- 
net. His  devoted  wife,  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  political  life  of  the  country, 
was  a  wise  counselor  and  con'^tant  co- 
worker in  all  his  endeavors. 

The  death  of  Carroll  Reece  is  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  Congress,  his  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  the  Nation.  He  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  enrichment  of 
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American  life  and  we  are  all  better  off 
lor  his  able  service. 

Although  he  has  departed  from  this 
life,  his  work*  and  deeds  will  long  lin- 
ger in  the  memortea  of  his  associates 
in  Congress ;  hia  comrades  in  arms .  and 
the  people  of  the  State  he  loved  and 
served  so  well. 

Personally,  hla  death  comes  as  the 
loss  of  one  of  my  closest  and  most  be- 
loved friends. 

To  his  good  wife  and  family.  I  join 
with  all  of  you  In  extending  my  deepest 
sorrow  m  this  hour  of  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  kjentleman  from  Tennessee  Mr 
Davis  I.  the  dean  of  the  Tennessee  dele- 
gation. 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speak- 
er, many  of  us  knew  that  Carroll  Reece 
wa.s  dangerously  ill.  but  none  of  u.s  was 
prepared  for  his  sudden  passinR  IIis 
district  has  lost  a  splendid  representa- 
tive: this  House  an  outstanding  legisla- 
tor, and  the  country  a  very  useful  citizen 
He  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  delegation  has  lost 
a  warm  personal  friend. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Brown  I 
Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heavy  and  a  very  sad  heart  I  rise  to  join 
in  the  tributes  being  paid  to  my  old 
friend  and  beloved  colleague.  Carroll 
Reece.  I  knew,  of  course,  of  the  serious- 
ness of  his  illness.  Carroll  knew,  too, 
because  he  told  me  so.  I  shall  always 
cherish  the  talks  we  had  in  the  last  2  or 
3  months  since  he  was  stricken,  becau.se 
again  I  saw  demonstrated  during  those 
crucial  hours  the  courage  and  character 
that  came  as  his  birthright  from  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
strength  he  drew  from  those  mountains 
One  of  13  children  In  a  poor  but  a  proud 
family,  he  went  forth  into  the  world 
from  those  mountains  to  become  na- 
tionally, yes.  even  internationally,  known 
for  he  proved  his  valor.  hi.s  courai^e.  and 
his  patriotism  on  the  field  of  battle  as 
few  men  have  ever  proven  theirs,  and 
was  decorated  for  heroism  by  his  own 
and  many  foreign  governments 

Our  lives,  Carroll's  and  mine,  have 
been  intermingled  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century.  We  served  together  for 
many  years  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  We 
also  sat  next  to  each  other  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  for  a  lont,'.  loii^'  tune 
Both  of  us  have  been  members  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  for 
many  years.  We  worked  together  in  the 
past  campaigns  of  Senator  Taft  for  he 
was  one  of  the  Senator's  warmest 
friends. 

During  his  national  chairmanship  — 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor 
of  nominating  him  for  that  position  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  our  party.  I  worked  with 
Carroll  during  the  1946  campaign  as  the 
campaign  director  of  that  year  Some- 
how or  other  our  lives  have  been  closely 
tied  together  all  these  years 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew,  as  I  said  m  the 
beginning,  of  the  seriousness  of  Carroll's 
illness,  yet  when  word  came  to  me  early 
yesterday  that  he  had  passed  on — and 


I  am  thankful  that  he  slept  away  -I  was 
not  prepared  for  the  shock  which  came 
from  the  news 

Carroll  Reece  has  proven  to  all  of  us 
that  a  man  from  lowly  beKinmnus  can 
reach  the  hi^-hest  place  in  hfe,  that  he 
can  contribute  in  many  ways  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  beloved  State,  of  bus  party, 
and  of  his  country 

He  leaves  behind  ium  to  his  wife,  hi.s 
daut'hter.  and  has  -randchildren  liie 
priceless  heritat;e  of  a  t^ood  name  He 
leaves  to  tho.se  of  us  who  knew  him  and 
calltKl  him  friend  many  preciDUs  mem- 
ories which  will  live  as  Iouk  as  we  live 

My  sympathv.  my  condolfiice.s.  uo  out 
to  his  wife.  Louise,  to  his  daut^hter.  and 
to  the  grandchildren  It  is  my  hope  and 
prayer  that  divine  providence  may  sus- 
tain them  in  the  great  Ic^.s  that  iias  been 
theirs 

Mr  ARENDS  .Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield.' 

Mr  BAKER  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  whip 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker,  once 
ai;ain  we  stand  on  this  floor  in  sorrow 
to  pay  our  respects  to  a  departed  col- 
league— a  true,  loyal,  and  loving  friend 
of  many  years  At  times  like  these  words 
seem  meaninnle.s.s  and  empty,  but  the 
words  spoken  today  I  know  come  from 
the  hearts  of  those  of  u-  who  weic  privi- 
leged to  know  Carroll  Reece.  our  friend 
In  the  many,  many  years  of  my  a.sso- 
ciation  with  him  in  the  House,  this  bond 
of  friendship  tirew  and  kirew  Not  only 
did  this  friendship  urow  m  a  political 
way.  for  our  political  views  coincided  .so 
much,  but  rather  sincere  and  warm  per- 
sonal friendship  developed,  which  I  shall 
forever  cheri.-h 

Carroll  Reece  was  an  extraordinary 
man  in  many  respects  There  was  a 
depth  of  sincerity  about  him  that  every- 
one did  not  know  or  appreciate  Not 
only  did  he  have  intense  loyalty  to  his 
country,  as  proven  by  his  brilliant  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I,  b.it  this  loyalty  car- 
ried on  to  an  unblemished  and  outstand- 
ing record  durini^  his  many  years  of 
service  in  Congress  Not  only  did  he 
-serve  well  his  district  his  .'^tate.  and  his 
party,  but  from  early  manhood  to  death 
he  nobly  served  the  Nation  he  loved 

He  will  be  mi.ssed  by  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  from  day  to  day  His 
counsel  and  friendly  advice  was  .so  much 
appreciated  by  tho.^e  of  us  who  worked 
with  him  He  was  a  man  of  grcfit  char- 
actt^r  and  integrity,  a  devoted  family 
man.  and  a  public-spirited  citizen,  who 
has  indeed  left  his  footprints  on  the 
sands  of  time 

To  his  devoted  wife  and  family,  all  of 
us  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy 

As  emphasized  in  the  poem  I  am  ab<jut 
to  read.  Carroll  Reece  was  a  stepping- 
stone  for  his  fellow  men.  So  much  of 
his  life  was  devoted  to  helping  those  who 
needed  help  For  all  this,  he  will  never 
be  forgotten 

.\   Bag   or  Tools 

Isn'l  It  str.^ngp 

That  princes  and  kings, 

And  clowns  tljat  caper 

In  sawdust  rln^s. 

And  common  people 

Lllte  you  and  me 

Are  builders  for  eternity? 


Each  Is  Riven  a  bag  of  t.Kils, 

A  shiippless  mass, 

A  b<^ik  of  rules. 

And  e:ich  must  make, 

Ere  life  is  flown 

A  stumbllnK-block 

Or  a  steppiUK-stone 

--R    L     .S'larp.- 

Mr      AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.     Speaker.  ' 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAKER  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  lost  a  great  friend  and 
the  country  an  outstanding  citizen  in 
th.e  death  of  Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennes- 
.>ee.  The  impact  of  his  devoted  .service 
to  his  country:  his  loyalty  to  what  was 
true  and  honest  and  of  good  report  will 
endure  for  a  long  time  to  come.  He  was 
a  man  with  a  big  heart  that  won  him 
niany  fiirnds. 

It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Carroll  Reec  e  pretty  well,  especially  in 
the  past  few  years.  He  served  for  3 
years  as  president  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Club  and  under  his  guidance  and  in- 
.spuation  tlie  club  prospered.  He  had 
a  wonderful  sense  of  humor  and  there 
was  no  bitterness  ever  in  his  heart  to- 
ward those  who  did  not  agree  with  him. 
If  tliere  was  ever  a  gentleman  in  the 
mic.t  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  Carroll 
Rf.eie  The  charm  of  his  manner,  the 
warmin  of  his  friendship  and  his  simple, 
siiaiuihtforward  character  inspired  con- 
fidence and  courage.  He  gave  of  him- 
self without  reserve  and  he  was  unafraid. 
Carroll  Reece  was  a  man  of  many 
attainments  in  addition  to  his  being  a 
les^islator  of  no  mean  ability.  He  was 
a  student  and  teacher,  holding  a  num- 
ber of  honorary  degrees;  a  banker  and 
newspaper  publisher;  a  lawyer  and  .sol- 
dier with  a  most  distinguished  record 
of  combat  service  And  he  was  an  ad- 
ininistrat-or  of  outstanding  merit,  trusted 
and  respected  by  all. 

Together  with  many  others.  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend  and  though  he  will 
be  nu.s.sod  his  influence  over  our  lives 
will  be  present  always.  We  can  face  the 
future  stronger  and  braver  because  of 
his  example  £ind  his  strong  spirit. 

My  most  sincere  sympathy  goes  to  his 
lijved  ones  His  death  leaves  a  ,?reat  void 
in  their  hearts  and  I  pray  that  the  good 
God  of  love  and  compassion  may  give 
thrm  His  ble.ssini;  and  bring  them  peace. 
Mr  BAKER  Mr  .Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fiom  Missi.ssippi  I  Mr 
Coi  mer  ; 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  tho.se  Members  of  this  House  who 
had  the  privilege  of  not  only  the  ac- 
quaintance but  the  friendship  of  Car- 
roil  Reece.  We  all  recognize.  I  am  sure. 
that  111  the  bu.sy  .schedule  that  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hou.sc  have  to  maintain 
we  have  vei->-  little  opportunity  to  know. 
really  know,  and  understand  our  col- 
leagues, unless  we  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  privilege  to  serve  with  them  on 
a  committee  I  was  doubly  blessed  in 
this  capacity,  because  Carroll  Rkece 
and  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  many  years.  In  addition  to 
that,  he  served  on  the  Postwar  Economic 
Policy  Committee,  on  which  I  served. 
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I  got  to  know  him  very,  very  welL 
The  more  I  knew  him,  the  more  I  ap- 
preciated him.  He  was  a  party  man.  but 
without  partisanship.  He  alwajrs  had 
the  best  interest  of  his  country  at  heart. 
I  got  to  know  him  in  the  capacity  of  a 
legislator.  I  admire  his  record  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  statesman.  Beyond 
that,  I  had  an  affection  for  him  as  a 
true  friend.  Carroll  Rekci's  death  is 
a  distinct  personal  loss. 

This  House,  Tennessee,  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  truly  great  servant.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  extending  to  the  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family,  and  partic- 
ularly his  devoted  wife,  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den passing  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league B  Carroll  Reece  comes  as  a 
shock  to  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, especially  to  those  of  \ia  who 
have  known  Carroll  for  so  many  years. 

There  are  only  seven  Members  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  who 
have  served  longer  than  Carroll  Reece, 
he  having  first  become  a  Member  of  the 
House  at  the  beginning  of  the  67th  Con- 
gress. Throughout  his  long  service, 
Carroll  Reece  distinguished  himself  for 
his  honesty  and  Integrity  and  his  devo- 
tion to  those  fundamental  principles  of 
real  Americanism  which  have  kept  this 
country  on  an  even  keel.  Carroll  Reece 
beUeved  in  the  Constitution  and  his  oath 
of  office  to  preserve  and  protect  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  not 
taken  lightly.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  as  to  where  Carroll  Reece  stood 
on  legislation.  He  never  played  both 
ends  against  the  middle. 

A  sturdy  oak  has  fallen  in  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  beloved  colleague. 
His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  the  congressional  district 
which  he  served  so  ably  and  well  for  so 
long  a  time.  We  who  remain  behind 
shall  miss  him  too.  We  take  much  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  Carroll  Reece 
served  well  his  day  and  generation.  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Reece  and  all  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass  J. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee  has  had 
her  share  of  men  who  have  left  their 
marks  in  political  circles.  Many  of  her 
sons  have  served  with  distinction  and 
honor  in  the  great  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  the  passing  of  Car- 
roll Reece,  one  has  departed  from  the 
scene  who  served  with  great  distinction 
in  this  body,  one  who  has  served  longer 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  than 
any  other  man  in  history  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee.  As  a  Tennessean.  he  was 
known  as  Mr.  Republican  because  of 
his  outstanding  work  in  his  party,  his 
devotion  to  his  party,  and  his  keen  In- 
terest in  its  develoixnent.  He  was  also 
known  as  Mr.  East  Tennessee  because, 
throughout  the  years,  he  tocric  a  great 
interest  in  the  political  developments 
as  well  as  the  historical  development  of 
east  Termessee.  As  a  member  of  his 
party,  probably  no  man  in  the  history  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Andrew  Johnson,  has  been  any 


better  known  than  Carroll  Reece.  In 
his  passing  from  the  scene  at  this  time, 
his  State  and  his  Nation  have  lost  an 
able  soldier,  statesman,  and  a  great  po- 
litical figure.  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SMrrnl. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  served  for  many  years  in  this  House 
with  Carroll  Reece.  I  did  not  come  to 
know  him  well  until  I  came  in  close  con- 
tact with  him  in  the  years  that  we  both 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House.  Then  I  came  to  know  him  as  a 
great  man  and  a  great  character.  He 
was  a  person  who  was  modest,  retiring, 
and  unassuming,  one  who  never  pressed 
himself  on  other  people  or  on  the  House 
itself.  But,  when  you  came  to  know 
Carroll  Reece,  you  came  to  know  him 
as  a  lovable  character,  one  who  never 
had  a  mean  thought — one  who  never  did 
a  small  act.  He  was  a  great  legislator 
because  he  thought  deeply  and  patrioti- 
cally. He  was  a  man  who  stood  by  the 
things  he  believed  in,  and  had  the  covur- 
age  to  advocate  them  out  in  the  open. 
I  know  the  committee  on  which  he 
served  so  faithfully  has  lost  a  valiant 
member  and  a  sound  counselor  in  its  de- 
liberations. The  House  has  lost  one  of 
its  outstanding  Members.  I  extend  my 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family  in  this 
hour  of  their  great  trial. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  know  our  late  col- 
league. Congressman  Carroll  Reece, 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I 
also  knew  him  when  he  was  the  national 
chairman  of  my  political  party.  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  courage,  as  has  been 
said-  He  was  also  a  man  of  the  people, 
who  knew  the  people.  He  knew  the  peo- 
ple in  all  walks  of  life.  He  helped  a  can- 
didate with  loyalty  and  again  with  cour- 
age. His  superb  record  in  war  and  in 
peace  will  remain  with  us  all  as  a  mem- 
ory, a  challenge,  and  an  inspiration. 

To  his  devoted  wife — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reece  were  married  for  37  long  and  hap- 
py years — I  extend  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. Also  to  his  daughter  and  to  all 
of  his  loving  family.  They  were  a  de- 
voted family,  a  typical  American  family. 

As  they  go  back  to  those  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee where  they  are  going,  as  they 
think  of  the  strength  that  was  given  to 
him,  they  can  say  in  the  words  of  the 
psalmist,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 
the  hills  from  whence  cometh  my 
strength." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Evmsl. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said 
that  as  men  grow  older  they  look  with 
equanimity  upon  the  approach  of 
death — I  do  not  know  whether  this  is 
true  but,  if  true,  I  certainly  have  not 
reached  that  stage  in  my  own  life  where 
I  can  look  with  equanimity  upon  it,  inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned  or  insofar  as  my 
friends  are  concerned. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of 
the  passing  of  our  esteemed  colleague 


and  friend,  Congressman  Reece,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Although  we  knew  that  he  was  ill  I 
could  not  look  but  with  expectation  that 
he  would  be  back  here  with  us  in  the 
House. 

Only  last  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
him  in  which  he  said: 

I  wrill  be  seeing  you  when  I  get  down  on 
the  HIU  for  the  votes. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  we  are  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  his  passing. 

Carroll  Reece  was  eighth  Member  in 
point  of  seniority  of  service  of  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House — only  seven 
Members  have  served  longer.  He  was 
elected  18  times  by  the  people  of  his  be- 
loved First  District  of  east  Tennessee. 
His  constituency  elected  and  returned 
him  to  Congress  for  36  years  of  service — 
and  they  would  have  elected  him  again 
had  he  lived  for  other  elections — for 
Carroll  Reece  knew  and  had  a  hold  on 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  people — 
as  few  Members  have  with  their  con- 
stituencies. 

I  had  occasion  to  be  in  his  district 
last  fall  visiting,  while  my  mother  was 
hospitalized,  for  a  time  in  Johnson 
City  in  Carroll  Rjeece's  hometown. 

And,  everywhere  there  I  met  people, 
who  loved  Carroll  Reece — not  only  in 
the  banks  and  in  the  business  commu- 
nity, but  with  people  in  the  shops  and 
stores — the  barbershops  and  the  man 
on  the  street — each  sp>oke  of  their  neigh- 
bor and  friend  with  genuine  affection — 
and  admiration. 

His  people  admired  him  as  a  man  who 
arose  from  humble  beginnings  to  heights 
of  success  in  btisiness  and  politics  and  in 
many  endeavors. 

He  received  many  honors  in  his  life- 
time, but  none  of  which  I  believe  he  par- 
ticularly appreciated  more  than  the 
dedication  of  a  post-offlce  building  in  his 
hometown  which  the  Department  des- 
ignated "The  Carroll  Reece  Branch  of 
the  United  States  Post  Office." 

Congressman  Reece  gave  generously 
of  his  means  to  many  charities  and  many 
worthy  causes.  He  was  esr>ecially  in- 
terested in  Carson-Newman  and  Tuscu- 
lum  Colleges  in  his  district,  which  he 
supported. 

One  only  has  to  read  the  brief  recital 
of  facts  in  the  Congressional  Directory 
to  realize  the  breadth  of  the  talents,  in- 
terests, and  activities  of  our  late  col- 
league and  friend. 

Parmer,  schoolteacher,  lawTer,  busi- 
nessman, banker,  newspaper  publisher, 
philanthropist,  party  leader  and  GOP 
committeeman,  delegate  to  many  Re- 
publican conventions  and  national 
chairman  of  his  party,  lecturer  and  leg- 
islator, distinguished  Congressman,  and 
soldier  with  a  distinguished  war  record. 

And  with  all  his  attainments  he  was 
a  devoted  father,  husband,  and  family 
man.  He  possessed  a  warm  and  friendly 
personality. 

Through  service  in  World  War  I  and 
service  in  Congress  during  World  War  11. 
he  fought  and  labored  for  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  government  in  which  he 
believed  with  devotion. 

He  was  a  stalwart  member  of  h.s 
party,  yet  a  partisan  In  the  fine?t  sens* 
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of  the  term  because  he  knew   how   to 
work  and  cooperate  with  others. 

He  was  always  kindly  and  courteous 
and  behind  his  unfailing  courtesy  was 
a  strength  and  astuteness  few  men 
possess. 

Commonsense  was  his  prime  coun- 
selor and  the  Constitution  his  unfailing 
lamp. 

His  party  faith  was  reflected  in  the 
many  honors  given  him  by  his  party, 
including  the  chairmanship  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  durins 
the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
publicans' returning  to  power  in  1952 
with  the  election  of  General  Eisenhower 
as  President. 

With  all  his  attainments  he  remained 
as  friendly  and  as  considerate  a  soul 
as  ever  gave  gentle  companionship  to 
his  fellow  man. 

One  who  did  not  know  our  colleague, 
Carroll  Reice.  might  have  thought  of 
him.  because  of  his  business  and  finan- 
cial success  in  business  and  political  life. 
as  an  aloof  and  austere  man— but  such 
was  not  the  case.  Carroll  Reece  was 
a  warm  and  friendly  person.  He  was 
never  lured  from  the  realities  of  human 
fellowship. 

Like  Kipling's  Unea.  he  talked  with 
crowds  and  walked  with  kings  but  never 
lost  the  common  touch. 

The  Republican  Party  has  lost  a  faith- 
ful and  effective  leader— Tennessee  and 
the  Nation  a  devoted  and  distinguished 
son.  and  I  humbly  add.  that  I  have  lost 
a  cherished  friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Reece  and  members  of  his  family. 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me. 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  uf  the  bar 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When     that     which     drew     from     out     the 
boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 
Twilight  and  evening  bell 

And  after  that  the  dark. 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark; 
For  tho'   from   out  our  bourne  of   time  and 
place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  IMrs.  Bol- 
ton 1 . 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  year.s 
back  when  I  was  the  wife  of  a  Congress- 
man, it  was  my  privilege  to  know  Car- 
rol Reece  in  the  give  and  take  of  social 
understanding.  He  was  always  gra- 
cious; he  had  what  we  northerners  had 
come  to  feel  to  be  the  chivalry  of  the 
South,  and  he  was  delightful  in  every 
respect  Then,  when  I  came  into  the 
House  he  welcomed  me  warmly  as  the 
wife  of  an  old  friend,  and  I  have  always 
deeply  appreciated  it.  I  have  always 
wished  I  might  have  seen  more  of  him 
and  known  him  better. 

May  I  read  something  from  James 
Martmeau; 

We  seem  to  have  given  him  bark  to  Thee 
dear  0<xl.  who  gaveat  him  to  us  Yet,  as 
Thou  didst  not  lose  him  In  the  giving  so  we 
have    not   kwt  him  by  his   return. 


Not  as  the  world  plveth,  glveth  Tliou.  O 
Lover  of  Souls  Whiil  Thou  Klvest.  Thou 
taicest  not  away  FVir  what  Is  Thine  Is  ours 
always,  for  w«-  are  Thine  And  life  Is  eter- 
nal and  love  Is  ImmorUvl,  and  earth  Is  only 
ii  horizon,  aid  a  horizon  is  nothing  save 
the  limit  of  (  ur  sight. 


I    send    mv    heartfelt    understanding 
.svmpathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 
"  Mr.  BAKER      Mr   Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman    from    Tennessee     (Mr 
Fr.\zier  1 . 

Mr.  FRAZIER  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  distinct  feelint;  of  loss  that  I  was 
informed  yesterday  mornini;  of  the  death 
of  our  collea=(ue,  Carroll  Reece. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Carroll  for 
many  years  before  I  came  to  this  House 
I  knew  him  better  after  I  was  elected 
and   had   th-'  pnvile^'e   of  servinK'   with 

him. 

Carroll  Reece  was  a  courageous  sol- 
dier.    Almost  immediately  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  service  in  World  War  I 
he   was   elected   to   this   body,   and    for 
practically  35  years,  with  two  short  ex- 
ceptions, he  had  continuously  served  as 
a  Member  of  this  House.     To  me  that 
demonstrates  the  appreciation  his  con- 
stitutents   had   for   him   and   the    great 
service  he  rendered  to  the  people  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Tenne.s- 
see.     He  was  a  threat  legislator,  a  loyal 
friend,  and  one  who  served  not  only  his 
district  but  also  his  State  of  Tennessee 
and  the  Nation      He  was  an  outstand- 
ing   Member    of    this    great    body      His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  Tennessee  and 
the  Nation. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wifr  and  daui^hter 

Mr.  BAKER.     Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ayres  1 

Mr.  AYUES.  Mr  Speaker,  in  life 
many  tnbu'.es  and  honors  were  bestowed 
on  Carroll  Reece.  Today  m  death  those 
tributes  ami  honors  are  beins  continued. 
A  great  man  once  said:  He  who  re- 
mains humble  in  t;lory  shall  be  great  in 
his  eternal  reward  This  I  believe  to  be 
true  re-^arding  Carroll  Reece.  He  was 
good  to  me 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  Mrs.  R«ece 
that  those  who  knew  her  husband  will 
feel  that  the  earth  has  lost  a  vi.sitor  and 
the  Heavei.s  have  uained  a  permanent 
guest.  We  shall  mis.s  him,  but  those  he 
joins  shall  y  reet  him. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  uentlcman  from  Tonne.ssee  I  Mr. 
Everett 

Mr  EVIRETT  Mr.  Speak.M-.  il  is 
uith  deep  legiet  that  I  appear  here  to- 
day to  make  my  first  remarks  since  be- 
cominsi  a  Member  of  this  body  to  pay 
tribute  and  honor  to  the  late  Carroll 
Reece.  Wnen  I  fust  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  1945  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Tom  Steward,  of  Tennes- 
see, I  cam(  to  know  Carroll  Reece  and 
in  working  with  him  on  projects  that 
affected  hi.i  congressional  district  m  the 
State  of  Tennessee  I  have  never  seen  a 
man  with  more  loyalty  to  his  congres- 
sional district,  to  his  State,  and  to  the 
Nation. 

When  I  served  as  administrative  a.s- 
sislant  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee  I 
had  other  dealings  with  Mr  FiEECE  in 
connection  with  projects  on  the  State 
level  that  h.e  was  interested  in. 


Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  the  past  3  years  he  has  cer- 
tainly been  an  inspiration  to  me  in 
knowing  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district,  in  knowing  what  they  think  of 
him  for  his  loyalty  and  for  his  honesty. 
It  has  been  said  he  knew  how  to  talk  to 
anybody,  how  to  give  aid  and  assistance 
to  them  in  whatever  problem  they  might 
have. 

We  in  our  congressional  district  have  a 
heavy  heart  today  at  his  passing.  Truly 
our  congressional  district  has  lost  a 
great  friend,  the  State  of  Tennessee  has 
lost  a  valued  friend,  and  the  Nation  as 
well 

To  Mrs  Reece.  the  daughter,  the 
grandchildren,  and  the  son-in-law  I  ex- 
tend my  condolences  and  say  that  he  by 
coming  our  way  has  meant  much  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  I  Mr   Harris  1. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  I  learned  yesterday 
morning  of  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
colleague  and  friend.  Carroll  Reece; 
the  grim  reaper  has  again  visited  this 
great  body. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  and  privilege 
to  come  to  know  Carroll  Reece  very  soon 
after  I  came  to  this  body  in  1941.  When 
I  became  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Carroll  Reece  was  a  member.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
believe,  at  the  time  that  our  beloved 
Speaker  assumed  the  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  in  1933.  He  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  committee  until  the 
79th  Congress  and  the  records  of  the 
coininittee  show  the  great  contributions 
he  has  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  dur- 
ing tlie  14  years  he  served  on  it 

It  was  from  that  commit'. -e  and  the 
House  that  he  left  and  b»  came  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, I  recall  very  well  that  even 
though  we.  as  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike,  regretted  to  see  him  leave  the 
roniinittee.  we  did  have  a  degree  of  pride 
m  the  fact  that  a  man  who  had  served 
on  the  committee  so  long  and  faithfully 
was  being  recognized  by  his  own  party 
for  the  highest  position  within  the  pprty's 
power  to  give 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  duimg 
the  time  Carroll  Reece  was  a  member 
of  the  conunittee.  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  after 
considerable  discu.ssion.  hearings,  and 
long  consideration.  leixjrted  to  this  body, 
and  the  Congress  approved,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Public  Health  Act  providing 
for  cancer  re.search 

Now  we  find  that  our  colleague, 
who  had  given  so  much  of  his  time  to 
a  program  that  would  ti-y  to  solve  the 
mysteries  of  this  dreaded  disease, 
was  stricken  by  it  himself. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  Carroll  Reece 
It  Is  finished,  but  his  life  and  charac- 
ter will  continue  to  Uve.  particularly 
with  those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  long 
and  among  his  many  faithful  friends 
here,  as  well  as  the  United  States  itself, 
and  cerUinly  the  great  State  of  Ten- 
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nessee.  Certainly,  we  know  it  can  be 
truly  said  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  the  other 
members  of  the  fiunily  I  join  in  extend- 
ing for  Mrs.  Hams  and  myself  our  deep- 
est sympathy   in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways sad  to  lose  a  colleague,  and  we 
have  now  sufTere<i  the  loss  of  three  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  But  it  is  especially 
distressing  to  lose  not  only  a  colleague 
but  a  warm  personal  friend. 

I  first  came  to  know  Carroll  Ruck 
many  years  ago  when  he  and  my  father 
served  together  in  Congress.  That 
friendship  quickened  over  the  years 
when  they  served  together  as  members 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  it  became  a  close  and  personal  one 
during  the  years  we  served  together  as 
Members  of  this  House  since  1953. 

It  so  happens  that  two  counties  of 
North  Carolina's  10th  District  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing  here  In 
Congress,  adjoin  the  1st  District  of  Ten- 
nessee which  was  so  ably  represented  by 
Carroll  Reece  for  36  years.  This  means 
that  Carroll  and  I  had  many  interests 
in  common  and  we  had  many,  many 
mutual  friends.  I  have  visited  fre- 
quently in  his  district  and  he  in  mine. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  work  closely  with  him  over  the 
years  on  problems  common  to  both  of 
our  districts,  and  during  this  Intimate 
association  I  came  to  regard  him  not 
only  as  a  friend  but  also  as  a  counse- 
lor. 

It  would  be  dllBcult.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
think  of  anythinif  to  say  on  this  sad  oc- 
casion that  h£is  not  already  been  so  well 
said  by  the  many  colleagues  who  have 
preceded  me  today.  I  would  simply  say 
this,  in  addition  to  associating  msrself 
with  all  of  the  nmiarks  that  have  been 
made,  that  the  privilege  is  not  often 
given  to  one  man  to  carve  out  for  him- 
self so  many  distinguished  and  out- 
standing careers.  We  have  heard  today, 
and  indeed  I  have  known  for  years,  of 
the  courage  and  patriotism  Carroll 
Reece  displayed  so  well  on  the  combat 
battlefields  of  FYance.  His  brilliant 
record  as  combat  soldier  was  recognized 
when  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Croix 
de  GueiTe  with  Palm  for  bravery. 

Carroll  Reece  compiled  an  equally 
outstanding  record  In  the  business  life 
of  east  Tennessee  and  for  years  has  been 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  admired 
business  leaders  of  that  great  section  of 
our  country.  His  outstanding  service  to 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  referred 
to  by  almost  every  speaker  today.  Mere 
mention  of  the  fact  that  he  served  for 
many  years  on  the  national  committee 
from  Tennessee  and  then  as  chairman  of 
the  national  committee  when  the  Repub- 
licans gained  control  of  Congress  for  the 
first  time  in  16  years  speaks  for  itself. 
Few  men  in  our  time  can  claim  credit  for 
such  accomplishments.  And  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished record  he  made  for  himself 
here  in  the  House  of  Representative. 


Carroll  Reece  was  not  only  a  distin- 
guished American  in  war  and  peace,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  political  convic- 
tions with  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
courage  to  proclaim  them  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  old  saying  that  a  prophet  Is 
not  without  honor  except  in  his  own 
country  certainly  did  not  apply  to  him. 
Repeated  victories  at  the  polls  is  indica- 
tive of  the  esteem  and  affection  he  en- 
joyed at  home  In  his  beloved  east  Ten- 
nessee hill  country. 

In  the  untimely  passing  of  Carroll 
Reece,  east  Tennessee  has  lost  one  of  her 
finest  sons,  our  country  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  this  House  has  lost 
one  of  Its  most  useful  and  respected  lead- 
ers, and  I  have  lost  a  warm  and  personal 
friend. 

I  hope  that  It  may  be  of  some  comfort 
to  his  bereaved  widow  and  daughter  to 
know  that  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
today  are  mourning  with  them  over  the 
passing  of  this  great  man.  I  should  like 
to  be  Included  amone  that  number. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Carroll  Reece  touches  me 
very  deeply.  He  and  I  were  real  per- 
sonal friends.  He  came  from  those 
pine-clad  and  rugged  hills  of  east  Ten- 
nessee where  I  was  bom,  In  the  district 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker].  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  something 
in  the  elements  there,  in  those  hills  of 
east  Tennessee,  that  caused  men  to  grow 
into  nigged  stature.  The  soil  and  Its 
vegetation  put  something  In  the  flesh 
and  bones  of  the  people  of  those  hills 
that  is  found  in  few  other  places. 

Carroll  Reece  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
together.  We  were  alumni  of  a  great 
Tennessee  institution,  Tusculum  College; 
I  think  the  oldest  one  west  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains.  Degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  us  that  we  had  fun  about, 
saying  that  If  we  had  taken  an  exami- 
nation we  would  not  have  passed,  but  the 
generosity  of  that  great  college  made  us 
both  proud  In  conferring  upon  us  each 
an  honorary  degree. 

I  have  been  in  his  district  quite  a  lot. 
Of  couise,  the  Democrats  there  knew 
they  could  not  defeat  him.  and  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  Democrats  of 
that  section  were  among  those  who  were 
most  enthusiastic  about  Carroll  Reece; 
because  he  had  the  elements 'in  him  that 
made  people  love  him,  that  made  people 
trust  him.  He  gave  friendship  freely 
and  he  received  It  In  great  amount.  So 
today  I  wanted  to  say  this  word  in  trib- 
ute to  a  friend,  a  real  personal  friend, 
a  splendid  legislator,  a  great  citizen  of 
the  hill  country  of  Tennessee,  a  great 
citizen  of  that  State,  and  a  great  citizen 
of  our  beloved  country. 

To  his  family  I  express  my  deepest  and 
sincerest  sympathy,  because  I  think  the 
papers  back  in  east  Tennessee  today  will 
probably  say  that  the  body  of  Carroll 
Reece  Is  coming  home  to  stay. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Loser]. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  to  me  to  join  my  colleagues 


here  in  the  House  In  paying  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  Tennessee's  most 
distinguished  sons.  While  I  do  not  come 
from  the  hill  country,  I  know  of  its  many 
stalwart  sons,  and  Carroll  Reece  stood 
among  those  at  the  top  of  that  long  list 
of  men  and  women  from  Tennessee  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare 
of  that  great  State  and  of  the  Nation. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  Carroll 
Reece  for  many  years,  but  during  my 
tenure  here  in  the  House  I  came  to  love 
and  admire  and  respect  him  for  his 
forthrlghtness.  I  am  sure  that  Carroll 
Reece,  as  he  entered  the  portals  of  the 
Great  Beyond,  heard  the  welcome  words 
of  the  Judge  who  sltteth  as  the  Judge 
Supreme,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Enter  thou  into  the  joys  of  thy 
Lord." 

I  join  my  colleagues  here  today  in  ex- 
tending to  the  wife  and  family  of  Carroll 
Reece  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
ihe  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
ChenowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  were  moved  by  the 
eloquent  tribute  just  paid  to  our  de- 
parted colleague  by  our  beloved  Speaker, 
Mr.  Rayburn.  I  was  deeply  saddened 
yesterday  when  I  first  learned  of  the 
passinc  of  Carroll  Reece.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  the  Tennessee  delega- 
tion. Not  only  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
but  the  entire  Nation  has  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  In  the  passing  of  Car- 
roll Reece.  I  knew  he  had  been  criti- 
cally ill.  but  I  was  hoping  he  would 
recover. 

I  first  knew  Carroll  Reece  when  I 
came  to  the  House  some  20  years  ago. 
At  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved and  outstanding  Members  of  the 
House.  Everyone  had  great  affection 
for  Carroll  Reece,  and  everyone  liked 
him.  He  always  had  the  same  gracious 
disposition  and  spread  happiness  and 
good  will  wherever  he  went. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  serving  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  with 
Carroll  Reece,  and  I  know  of  his  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  and  his  work  In  the 
House.  He  made  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  deliberations  of  this 
body,  and  his  judgment  was  always 
respected. 

When  Carroll  Reece  was  chairman  of 
tlie  Republican  National  Committee  he 
made  several  trips  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  people 
of  our  State  when  I  express  their  sym- 
pathy here  today.  The  people  he  met  in 
Colorado  had  great  affection  for  Car- 
roll Reece.  He  was  always  given  a 
warm  welcome  when  he  came  to  our 
State.  We  were  most  happy  to  see  Mrs. 
Reece  and  Carroll  whenever  they  could 
find  time  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Carroll 
Reece  is  a  grievous  loss  to  this  body,  I 
feel  that  I  have  lost  a  most  valued 
friend  and  the  House  will  not  be  the 
same  without  Carroll  Reece.  We  need 
more  men  like  Carroll  Reece  in  public 
life  today.  It  is  not  possible  to  replace 
a  man  like  Carroll  Reece,  with  his  dis- 
tinguished background  and  long  ex- 
perience In  Congress.    We  know  of  the 
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high  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Members  of  this  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recmll  that  Carroll 
Rkkce  was  active  In  organizing  the 
Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial  Foundation, 
and  that  It  was  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts that  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Memorial 
was  erected.  He  presided  at  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  in  April  1959.  I  shall 
never  hear  the  carillon  bells  in  this 
memorial  without  being  reminded  of 
Carroll  Reece,  and  of  the  Kreat  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  In  this  body. 

Mrs  Chenoweth  joins  me  in  extendini: 
our  deep  personal  sjnnpathy  to  Mrs 
Reece  and  the  daughter,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  Kentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr  McCvl- 
loch!. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  my 
heart  is  filled  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
my  good  longtime,  loyal  friend.  B.  Car- 
roll Reeci.  He  was  a  courageous  sol- 
dier and  a  brilliant  young  officer  He 
was  a  constructive,  convincing,  and  suc- 
cessful newspaper  publisher  He  was 
an  able  businessman-banker  who  has 
left  his  mark  on  the  State  he  knew  and 
loved  so  well. 

Carroll  Reicc  was  a  resourceful  and 
inspiruig  party  leader,  and  an  able,  con- 
structive, and  effective  legislator  While 
he  left  us  far  too  soon,  the  good  that  he 
has  done  will  live  long  after  the  return 
of  his  body  to  those  rugged  hills  he 
loved  so  well.  His  entire  family  has  oui- 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  iMr 
HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable 
Carroll  Reece,  a  great  soldier,  teacher. 
banker,  businessman,  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, political  leader,  statesman,  col- 
league, and  friend. 

West  Virginia  was  a  second  home  for 
Carroll  Reece.  Out  beloved  Speaker  has 
mentioned  the  strength  which  comes 
from  the  hills  of  east  Tennessee.  One 
measure  of  Carroll  Reeces  wisdom  is 
the  fact  that  he  married  a  lovely,  won- 
derful, and  gracious  West  Virginia  girl. 
Louise  Despard  Groff.  whose  father  and 
grandfather  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  So  he 
showed  great  political  acumen  and  be- 
came that  much  greater  by  joining  the 
strength  of  the  hills  of  Wcbt  Viiiiinia 
with  his  own  hills  of  Tennessee. 

Congres^:man  Rnci  and  his  cracious 
wife  frequently  attended  functions  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Society,  and  they 
liave  a  host  of  friends  In  the  Mountain 
SUte  who  mourn  the  passing  of  a  ureat 
and  good  man. 

I  also  recall  something  else  about  my 
longtime  friendship  with  Carroll  Reece 
which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  He 
was  once  a  teacher,  as  I  was.  Many 
times  I  would  bring  groups  of  students 
to  Washington  to  visit  him  at  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  while  he  was 
chairman.  He  Inspired  youne:  pcoplf^  to 
think  more  clearly  and  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  public  life. 

America  has  Idst  a  towerlns  political 
figure,  and  also  A  great  human  being  and 
a  sincere  friend  of  fJl  Of  us. 


Mr.  BAKI:R     Mr    Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Ohio    I  Mr     Ash- 

BROOK  1 

Mr.  ASHBROOK     Mr  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider  It   an   honor  to   associate   my.self 
with  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
regarding  our  great  friend,  the  late  Car- 
roll  Reece      I   am  particularly   happy 
that  the  gertleman  from  West  Vircinia 
fMr.  Hechler!   brought  out  a  point  on 
which   I   wa.nt   to   amplify,   and   that   is 
about  Mr   R::tct  s  iiUerest  in  youna  peo- 
ple.    It  is  certainly  appropriate  t!-at  we 
leave  the  eulogies  as  to  his  sreat  public 
service  to  those  who  knrw  him  so  much 
longer  than  I  did.     Our  s^ood  coUeiitiiiP 
the  Rentlemm  from  Mas.^achu.setUs    Mr 
Martin:,   sfoke    of    40    years     of     close 
friendship     My  distin«u;shcd  senior  col- 
lea'^ue  from  Ohio    Mr   Brown     spoke  of 
a   third  of    i  century    and   our  Speaker 
spoke  of  a  lifetime  of  personal  friend- 
ship     For  my  part,  I  can  speak  of  but 
5  years  of  cose  personal  friendship  with 
Mr   Reece     However,  in  that  timt-  I  be- 
lieve I  became  an  expert  and  an  author- 
ity on  at  I'ast  one  facet  of  this  great 
man's  life  ,ind  that  is  his  uenui:.*'  con- 
cern and  inxrest  in  younu  peoplf     Thosr 
of   us   in    jolitics    uho    are    among    the 
young  knov.  quite  often  wt-  lind  very  few 
friends,  veiy  few  who  will  cive  encour- 
agement such  as  he  tjave.     We  had   no 
one — no  champion  on  our  side.  and.  of 
course,  Mr   Reece  was  a  party  man — we 
had    no   champion    who    so   encouraged 
young    people    as    did    this    ^rreat   man. 
Many  of  u;.  will  recall  in  1948,  it  was  Mr 
Reece  who,  throush  his  own  energy  and 
through    his   own    efforts.   .<;\icceeded   in 
having   a   resolution  pas.sed   at  th*'  na- 
tional convention  at  Philadelphia  which 
made   the    Young   Republican    National 
Federation    a   distinct    and    an   integral 
part  of   our   Republican   Party.     Up    to 
that  time  for  one  reason  or  another,  there 
had  been  i  rather  loose  connection  and 
youn?   pecple   were   not   a    real    part   of 
the  party  organization      Mr    Reece  did 
this  because  he  truly  bt-lieved  in  young 
people     He  truly  believed  they  belonged 
in  politics,  and  that  their  participation 
was   important      Tho.se   of   us   on   both 
sides  of  the  aisle  know  that  those  who 
labor  in  behalf  of  party  politics  are  ac- 
tually   working    in    the    public    service, 
because  we  .so  believe  m  our  two-party 
system 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my  honor  in  PoT 
to  1959  to  .serve  as  chairman  of  th*' 
Young  Republican  National  Federation, 
the  very  oruanization  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  a:;o,  which  was  made  an  offi- 
cial part  of  our  party  in   1948. 

I  know  Mr  Reev-e  took  personal  pnd*' 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  his  secretaries. 
Miss  Jerr;e  Kent,  who  also  lives  in  John- 
son City.  Tenn  ,  was  from  1957-59  the 
cochalrm  xn  of  the  federation,  which  now 
possesses  a  membership  of  some  500,000 
yoims'  people  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing those  2  years  I  came  to  know  Mr. 
Reece  to  a  greater  degree  than  be'fore 
I  learned  of  the  many  efforts  he  made 
in  behalf  of  the  young  people.  I  can 
say  th.at  most  of  us  in  politics  In  the 
•young  ■  category  find  very  few  cham- 
pions and  very  few  fnend.s  that  would 
equal  the  late  Carroll  Reece.  I  know 
I  had  a  personal  relationship  with  him 
which  was  more  like  father  and  son:  not 


so  much  as  colleague  and  personal 
friend,  as  others  have  mentioned,  but  In 
that  category  of  people  to  whom  Mr. 
Reece  gave  so  much  time  and  effort. 

To  his  family  I  shall  speak  for  the 
many  thousands  of  young  people 
throughout  the  country  whom  he  aided 
and  encouraged,  that  we  have  truly  lost 
a  champion  and  friend. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Derottnian  I 

Mr  DEROUNIAN  Mr  Speaker,  8 
years  aso  when  I  fust  came  to  this 
House,  one  of  the  few  men  I  went  to 
for  advice  was  Carroll  Reece  I  shall  be 
eternally  s;iateful  for  his  wisdom.  He 
was  a  true  Chri.'-tian,  whose  charitable 
contributions  were  quietly  donated.  One 
never  read  of  his  gifts  in  the  newspa- 
pers He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  prin- 
ciple I  know  we  all  recall  that  a  montli 
and  a  half  a;;o  he  left  a  sickbed, 
which  we  now  know  was  his  deathbed. 
to  come  to  the  floor  of  thus  House  to 
vote  a::;ainst  what  he  thought  was  an 
a  sault  on  the  independence  of  this 
House  Tie  was  not  a  man  of  political 
e.\peJlency  which  is  becoming  such  a  bad 
habit  today. 

Tlie  Nation  ha.s  truly  loj»t  one  of  the 
r;iLat  .soldiers  of  the  old  frontier. 
I  ijffer  my  .sympathy  to  his  family 
Mr    B.\KER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  Ui 
the  genlleman  from  Florida  iMr   Cram- 
er 

Mr  CRAMEii.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  learned  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Carroll  Reece  and  it 
IS  with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow  that. 
on  this  occasion  marking  his  passing,  I 
join  wiUi  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues 
concerning  Uie  truly  outslandmg  and 
hifihly  significant  service  that  Carroll 
RiEeK  rendered  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. State,  ai^d  Natuon. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  fine 
tributes  made  by  other  Members  of  this 
body  who  knew  him  much  longer  than 
I.  There  stands  in  my  memory,  how- 
ever, a  landmark  of  deep  gratitude  and 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  help  and 
support  given  my  fust  victorious  elec- 
tion to  CouKiess  by  Carroll  Reece 
There  are  few  men  who  contributed 
more  to  my  victory  than  did  he. 

And.  it  followed,  that  when  I  first 
came  to  Concress  he  was  the  Member  I 
called  upon  most  often  for  help  and 
advice.  He  gave  it  freely,  for  one  of  the 
uutstanding  cliaracteristics  of  Carroll 
Hee(  k  w  as  his  wiliinuness  to  Kive  of  his 
time  and  his  efforts  to  his  friends,  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  and  to  the  Nation 
Likewise,  my  district  has  felt  a  clo.se 
friendship  for  Carroll  Reece  and  his 
family  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
brother  has  resided  in  my  district  for 
many  years,  and  Carroll  Reece  and  his 
wife,  on  many  occasions,  visited  Clear- 
water and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  His  passing,  therefore, 
will  be  considered  a  great  personal  loss 
to  the  people  of  my  district  as  well  as 
to  his  own.  I  am  certain,  also,  that  his 
pa.s8ing  is  considered  a  great  loss  to  the 
people  of  the  entire  Nation  for  never  was 
there  a  more  dedicated  man  than  Car- 
roll Reece,  nor  a  more  valiant  fighter 
for  the  things  In  which  he  believed. 
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I  join  in  the  exinessions  of  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  brother. 
and  to  his  family. 

general    LIU4VE    TO    XXTKNS 

Mr.    BAKER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislaiiive  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  in  h(mor  of  the  memory, 
life,  and  public  service  of  the  late  Con- 
gressman Reece. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  of  the  ;iaddened  body,  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
and  distinguished  Members,  the  late 
Brazilla  Carroll  Reece  of  Tennessee. 
By  his  passing,  the  Nation  has  lost  a 
great  citizen  and  a  dedicated  legislator. 

During  World  War  I.  he  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  and  gallantry  on  the 
field  of  battle,  with  the  same  fervor  and 
spirit  of  noble  sacrifice  which  were  to 
mark  his  long  career  in  public  life. 

The  many  yeais,  as  legislator,  attest 
to  his  devotion  tc  our  great  Nation  and 
to  the  well-being  of  its  citizenry.  He 
was  motivated  by  the  highest  principles 
of  representative  government  of  which 
he  was  a  part.  He  translated  his  firm 
belief  in  the  basic  tenets  of  democracy 
into  actions  which  benefited  the  Na- 
tion, his  State,  and  constituency.  To 
this  great  legislative  body,  he  gave  com- 
pletely of  his  great  personal  wisdom  and 
of  the  balanced  reasoning  bom  of  his 
long  experience  as  a  public  servant. 

To  the  Republic  an  Party,  whose  princi- 
ples and  philosophy  he  represented  so 
well,  he  gave  the  same  unstinting  efforts 
and  great  abilities  which  characterized 
all  of  his  activities,  during  his  term  as  Its 
chairman. 

The  long  public  life  of  this  ^eat  legis- 
lator Is  marked  by  the  exemplary  virtues 
of  personal  integrity,  dedication  to  the 
highest  principles,  and  unselfish  motiva- 
tion. Indeed,  this  House  and  our  Na- 
tion are  grateful  for  the  devoted  service 
of  this  great  patriot. 

While  we  mourn  his  irreplaceable  loss, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  he  has  be- 
queathed examples  which  shall  remain 
as  his  monument  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  and  of  this  body,  always. 

To  his  family,  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  an  expression  of  profound 
sympathy  and  sincere  condolences  In 
this  moment  of  bereavement. 

Mr  LIBONA'n.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Representative  B.  Carroll 
Reece  marks  the  passing  of  an  Ameri- 
can who  cultiva:,ed  the  chivalric  virtues 
of  public  life — love  of  combat  In  states- 
manship, practical  acceptance  of  the 
standards  of  party  loyalty,  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  acceptance  of  political  life  as 
a  game  to  be  played  according  to  the 
rules. 

His  early  life,  steeped  in  the  trying 
problems  of  financial  adversity,  present- 
ed a  challenge  to  him.  He  knew  no  com- 
promise. He  d«!veloped  a  strong  moral 
standard  for  reasoned  justice.  He  fought 
against  liberal  and  precise  doctrines,  re- 
gardless of  popular  acceptance.  His  only 
change  was  in  judging  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  the  needy. 


His  instincts  and  reasoning  pitted  him 
against  the  beneficent  proposals  of  his 
fellow  statesmen  that  the  world  could  be 
redeemed  from  chaos,  or  saved  through 
the  indiscriminate  expenditures  of  Amer- 
ican dollars. 

His  life  experiences,  as  lawyer,  banker. 
and  statesman,  dictated  an  ultraconserv- 
ative  approach  to  relieve  the  economic 
Ills  of  depressed  nations  of  the  world. 

He  advocated  refonns  within  the  na- 
tional economic  structures  of  these  ail- 
ing nations  themselves  that  would  stim- 
ulate the  creative  talents  of  the  people 
to  thus  realize  their  own  economic  sal- 
vation through  the  realistic  development 
of  the  principles  of  freedom  of  enter- 
prise. People  must  accomplish  these 
things  through  their  own  efforts.  He 
was  highly  critical  of  open  charity.  He 
asserted  that  this  type  of  aid  breeds  in- 
dolence and  kills  individual  ambition. 

Mr.  Reece  became  a  Republican  lead- 
er with  power  and  authority.  He  was 
the  last  word  in  the  acceptance  of  party 
decisions — his  policy  of  conservatism 
was  stamped  on  every  national  plat- 
form. He  was  the  recipient  of  appoint- 
ments to  every  high  office  within  the  in- 
ner cii'cle  of  the  party.  His  every  act 
or  utterance  personified  the  principles 
of  true  republicanism. 

We  have  lost  a  great  patriot,  honored 
by  his  Government  in  battles — World 
War  I — with  many  decorations. 

He  authored  much  of  the  legislation 
affecting  veterans"  interests,  that  is,  the 
resolution  creating  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  As  a  member 
of  the  powerful  Rules  Committee,  he 
functioned  as  a  leader  of  his  party. 

His  work,  now  done,  can  be  embla- 
zoned upon  the  significant  historical  rec- 
ords of  our  time. 

We,  his  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  extend  to  his  dear  wife.  Louise, 
and  to  his  family,  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences with  our  prayers — the  Nation, 
the  Congress,  and  the  great  State  of 
Tennessee  have  lost  a  dedicated  states- 
man, leader,  and  patriot. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Tennessee,  and  other  Members  of  the 
87th  Congress,  in  paying  my  respects  to 
the  memory  of  Congressman  Reece,  and 
saluting  the  exemplary  life  that  he  led. 
Mr.  Reece  was  of  an  older  generation 
than  I,  and  our  paths  did  not  cross  so 
often  as  to  make  our  association  inti- 
mate, or  channel  our  efforts  in  such 
similar  directions  as  would  cement  a 
close  or  strong  friendship.  Therefore, 
like  many  other  Members  here,  I  know 
him  for  what  he  was.  the  example  he 
set,  the  integrity  of  his  statue  and  image 
as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Reece  brought  to  the  Congress  a 
life  of  example  and  inspiration.  All  of 
us  admire  a  man  who  has  served  in 
battle,  and  earned  such  high  recogni- 
tion as  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 
All  of  us  admire  success  in  biisiness,  and 
what  greater  asset  can  a  man  bring  to 
Congress  than  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
successful  in  his  business  and  profes- 
sion and  then  bring  that  pattern  of 
successful  application  to  the  Congress? 
All  of  us  admire  education  and  knowl- 
ledge  and  no  one  could  hear  Mr.  Reece 
debate  without  admiring  the  wealth  of 


education  and  the  strength  of  knowl- 
edge that  he  tapped  so  freely  for  his 
country. 

My  association  with  him,  except  in 
one  or  two  matters  in  which  we  were 
both  vitally  interested,  were  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  in  those  matters 
in  which  we  were  vitally  interested,  I 
found  him  to  be  untiring,  dedicated, 
and  a  man  of  leadei-ship  and  ability. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Nation,  has  suffered  a  loss  in 
the  passing  of  this  man. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the 
flag  is  at  half  mast  over  the  Capitol. 
Another  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  permanently  retired 
by  the  Almighty  from  public  service. 

Those  of  us  who  were  serving  with 
Carroll  Reece  are  sorely  grieved,  not 
alone  because  this  Nation  has  suffered  a 
grievous  loss,  but  personally  because  an 
effective  and  lovable  friend  is  gone.  Car- 
roll was  one  of  those  leaders  in  this 
House  one  could  always  turn  to  for  help 
and  you  knew  it  would  be  forthcoming. 

I  admired  Carroll  Reece  as  a  Repub- 
lican leader  long  before  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  with  him.  He  served  his  politi- 
cal party  well  and  under  our  system  that 
is  public  service  to  all.  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  all  the  people — not  just  those 
of  us  who  were  on  his  side  of  the  political 
fence. 

It  is  sad  that  our  friend  has  been  taken 
away.  He  was  so  much  himself — his 
normal  cheerful  self — when  he  came 
away  from  the  hospital  and  was  here  on 
the  floor  the  other  day.  I  had  heard  he 
would  not  recover,  but  I  kept  hoping 
against  hope  because  his  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion and  Congress  and  his  friends  was 
not  easy  to  contemplate. 

All  I  can  .say  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
Lord's  will  be  done — and  that  in  the  face 
of  stern  and  unchangeable  fact  I  am 
grateful  for  the  more  than  8  years  of 
friendly  association.  I  am  thankful  for 
that  and  a  lasting  recollection  of  an  able 
and  honorable  leader. 

Finally,  I  extend  for  my  wife  and  my- 
self deepest  sympathy  to  the  wife  and 
family  of  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league Carroll  Reece. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  great  Repre- 
sentative body  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Honorable  B.  Car- 
roll Reece.  whose  untimely  death  yes- 
terday deprived  this  Hou.se  and  our 
country  of  the  services  of  a  devoted  and 
outstanding  public  servant. 

His  district  in  Tennessee  joins  my  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina  and  though  I 
have  been  in  Congress  less  than  1  year. 
Congressman  Reece  and  I  have  shared 
an  interest  in  several  projects,  especially 
projects  concerning  the  development  of 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  which  means  so  much  to  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  Nation. 

Despite  his  grave  illness.  Congressman 
Reece  in  his  latter  days  often  disre- 
garded his  personal  well-being  and  left 
his  sickbed  to  be  present  for  important 
House  and  committee  votes. 

Truly,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  as  well 
as  the  Nation,  has  lost  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  courage  and  conviction. 
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I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
family  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
relies  greatly  on  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  some  of  our  most  senior  Mem- 
bers. Those  who  have  the  honor  of 
serving  for  long  periods  of  time  fre- 
quently help  to  put  us  on  the  right  track 
and  assist  us  from  their  extensive  le^'is- 
lative  background. 

Such  a  man  was  B.  Carroll  Reece, 
loved  and  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  his  keen  ability  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  matters.  His  contributions  to 
the  work  of  this  body  were  many  and 
will  long  be  remembered. 

His  life  was  distinguished  not  only  in 
the  Congress,  but  also  in  his  remarkable 
military  record — as  great  as  that  of  any 
Member  of  the  House,  and  also  his  rec- 
ord in  the  fields  of  politics,  business,  and 
civic  leadership  was  outstanding  in  our 
Nation.  However,  despite  his  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  positions  of  leadership, 
he  was  alway  most  considerate,  kind,  and 
helpful  to  anyone  who  came  to  him  for 
consultation  regarding  problems  of  kov- 
emment,  legislation,  or  politics.  It  was 
these  qualities,  among  many  others, 
which  led  the  people  of  his  district  to  re- 
turn him  to  the  House  so  many  times. 

I  served  with  him  briefly  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  in  this 
body  for  the  past  10  years.  I  deeply 
valued  his  friendship.  I  realize  the  loss 
to  his  country  and  to  his  party  is  great. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  the  delegation  from  Tennessee  and 
others  in  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Carholl  Reeck  from  our  membership. 
He  was  a  devoted  legislator,  a  loyal 
friend,  and  a  great  American.  We 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Rules  to- 
gether. He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  thiS 
Chamber. 

To  Mrs.  Reece  and  their  daughter  I 
extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr  ROONBTY".  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  this  morning  when  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  Honorable  B.  Carroll  REEr-E, 
of  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

I  had  been  aware,  of  course,  of  Car- 
rol Reece's  recent  illness  but  somehow 
had  the  impression  he  would  recover 
since  he  had  always  impressed  me  as 
being  a  very  rugged  and  healthy  person. 
His  rapid  decline  and  death  only  added 
to  the  shock  I  received. 

During  his  long  career  In  this  body. 
Carroll  Reece  enjoyed  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  spared  neither 
time  nor  effort  in  endeavoring  to  serve 
the  people  of  his  district  and  State  He 
will  be  sadly  missed. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Grim  Reaper  has  taken  from  our  ranks 
a  friend  and  colleague  whose  loss  will 
be  felt  not  only  by  the  Members  cf  this 
body  but  by  the  entire  Nation. 

During  my  18  years  of  service  in  this 
body,  I  can  hardly  think  of  a  man  with 
whom  I  have  served  who  exceeded  in 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  his  country 
the  life  that  was  lived  by  Carroll  Reece. 

He  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who 
always  put  the  country  first.  He  was 
a  great  defender  of  the  free  enterprise 


system.  His  voting  record  in  Congress 
speaks  loudly  in  favor  of  Kood  govern- 
ment and  the  prestrvalion  of  our  demo- 
cratic InsMtutions. 

Carroli  Reei  e  was  the  sort  of  pcr.son 
who  wao  guided  by  principal  ratht-r 
than  expediency.  His  courage  was 
equalled  by  few.  He  is  one  man  who 
.seemed  to  never  falter  in  followint.'  a 
consistent  course  of  modt-ralion  and 
dedication  to  his  beliefs.  I  only  wl.sh 
this  Cone  rcss  could  have  the  service  of 
more  men  like  Carroll  Reece.  The 
country  -vould  be  better  off,  its  future 
would  be  more  .secure,  and  its  survival  as 
a  democracy  more  certain. 

Mr.  HORAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wl4i  to 
join  with  my  colleasrues  m  paying;  tribute 
to  our  departed  Member,  B  Carroll 
Reece,  who  was  one  of  our  Nation's  stal- 
wart men. 

I  was  .shocked  to  learn  nf  his  passing 
I  had  had  a  very  nice  visit  with  Carroll 
in  his  room  at  the  Bethc.sda  Naval  Cen- 
ter just  2  weeks  aRO.  He  looked  well, 
and  I  am  sure  was  looking  forward  to 
returning  to  the  Ccngrcss  where  he  had 
served  so  well  and  .so  faithfully  for  near- 
ly 40  years. 

We  all  will  mi.ss  liim.  for  Carroll 
Reece  meant  a  £;reat  deal  to  this  country 
His  approach  to  every  con.'-ideration  in 
the  Congress  was  unaffected  by  provin- 
cial considerations  and  the  Influence  of 
local  corvslderations.  We  shall  miss  his 
great  abilities  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  the  Nation  will  suffer  his  passing: 

Mrs.  Horan  and  I  wl.sh  to  join  with 
others  in  paying  our  respocts  and  in  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mis. 
Reece  and  their  devoted  dauirhter 

Mr  ME.ADER  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  with  those  who  have  expressed 
their  deep  sen.>e  of  loss  and  have  ex- 
tended their  condolences  to  the  family 
of  our  late  colleaeue,  the  Honorable  B 
Carroll  Reece.  of  Tennesse»v 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  briefly 
with  Carroll  Reece  on  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreii^n  Operation.-;  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Portek 
Hardy,  Jr.,  of  Virt,'lnia  Both  In  that 
service  and  in  our  other  contacts  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  dt-veloped  a 
hieh  regard  for  Carroll's  gracious  man- 
ner, his  sunny  disposition,  his  wit  and 
friendly  humor  nnd  his  ste,idfastne.s.<  to 
the  political  a:ui  •  •;  nomic  principles  and 
Institutions  whu.*  are  the  pillars  of  our 
American  system 

Carroll  REEfE's  career  in  public  .serv- 
ice was  a  healthy  contribution  to  Ameri- 
can pro'r^ress  during  the  3' 2  decades  of 
our  rapidly  chansini:  times  throui?h 
which  he  served.  We  are  grateful  for 
his  contribution  and  will  m:.^s  him  .sorely 
in  the  difficult  decisions  which  he  before 
us. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker,  others  have  spoken  of  the  help- 
ful, constructive  record  made  by  our  col- 
league who  left  us  Sunday  morning 

Not  only  did  he  .serve  his  country  with 
distinction  in  war  as  well  a.s  in  peace,  but 
he  was  an  able,  faithful  .sonant  to  his 
district  and  his  State 

In  addition,  he  rendered  loyal,  effec- 
tive service  to  the  party  of  his  choice. 

While  he  was  with  us  In  the  Con«re.s.s, 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  him 


He  was  always  helpful,  always  kind, 
aUays  courteous,  always  forbearing, 
especially  of  unjustifiable  criticism 
which  came  to  him  when  serving  as 
chainrian  of  a  special  committee. 

When  I  was  at  Bethe.sda  la.^t  Thurs- 
day morniim.  in  his  wheelchair  he  came 
to  the  office  of  the  doctor  I  was  consult - 
incr  He  was  cheerful  and,  although  he 
had  b«'en  confined  to  the  ho.spital  for 
sevnal  week-s.  he  gave  no  vLsible  indi- 
cation either  In  his  appearance  or  by  his 
talk  that  the  end  was  near.  He  was  his 
u.sual  cheerful,  encouraging  self,  and 
expre.s.sed  hope  for  my  comparatively 
miner  physical  trouble. 

His  pas.sin,:,'  once  more  gives  us  notice 
of  the  uncertainty  of  when  or  how  wc 
shall  be  called 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carroll 
Reece  was  a  loyal,  true  American.  He 
was  a  national  P.gure  In  the  traditions  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  Cordell  Hull,  Speaker 
Joe  Byrns,  Andrew  Jack.son,  and  other 
distinguLshcd  sons  of  Tennessee. 

Carroll  Reece  was  as  rugged  and 
courageous  as  the  great  Smoky  Moun- 
tain area  he  represented.  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  times. 
Our  free  enterprise,  opportunity  system 
had  no  greater  champion  than  this 
forthright  statesman  from  Tennessee 

Tho.se  of  us  who  served  In  Congress 
with  him  rfgardless  of  party,  admired 
and  loved  him.  His  Integrity,  warm 
personality,  and  patriotism  will  Influence 
tho.se  of  us  who  served  with  him  for 
many  years  to  come 

Mrs  Dom  and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  join  In  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
Mrs    Reece  and  the  family. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  loss  In  the  passing  of  my  colleague 
from  Tenncs.see,  Carroll  Reece,  Is  real 
and  sincere  He  was  not  only  an  able 
Congressman,  he  was  also  a  great  patriot 
and  defender  of  his  country.  To  my  own 
expres.sion  of  sorrow  I  would  like  to 
Include  the  remarks  of  our  mutual  friend. 
ex-Governor  Gates,  of  Indiana,  who 
asked  that  his  sentiments  also  be  in- 
corjK^ruted  expressing  his  sympathy  and 

sorrow; 

Columbia  Citt   Ind  . 

March  20    1961. 
H.I)    Uaikh  Harvft, 
State  Hou^tr.  Was^ltngton.  DC 

The  ni.itiy  friends  of  Hon  B  Carrou, 
RErri  in  Indlar.a  are  deeply  grieved  by  Ills 
death  Durir..;  his  public  service  of  more 
than  a  third  uf  a  century  he  dtmunAtrated 
his  trreat  devotion  to  the  fundamentals  of 
our  Niitl  in.  his  loyalty  to  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft  His  ideals  endeared  him  to  all  of  us. 
America  has  Ic  •  t  a  great  leader  and  splendid 
Amerlciin 

IlAi  PM  F  CiATr.s. 
Ri  pu':luan  Sar.vnal  Cotnmitieeman. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Members  of  the  House  were  grieved  to 
learn  of  the  pa.^sin?:  of  B  Cvrroll  Reece. 
I  have  cnioyed  his  friendship  during  my 
18  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
e.'jp'ciaHy  over  the  last  12  years  while 
we  both  served  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

Congressman  FttrcE  pos.sesscd  an  out- 
standing personality,  and  an  ability  to 
emphatically  state  his  opinions  on  legls- 
lativt>  problems,  and  at  the  same  time, 
respect  the  views  of  others  who  disagreed 
with  him  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
and  liked  by  all  Members  of  Congress  on 


both  sides  of  tlie  aisle.  His  congres- 
sional district.  State,  and  Nation  have 
lost  an  outstanding  and  experienced 
legi.slator. 

The  Members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  certainly  miss  the  pleasant  and 
optimistic  remarks  of  Congressman 
HtELE  during  -ts  future  hearings  on 
\anous  matters  before  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  his  wife  and  family 
my  deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereave- 

meni. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  grieved  on  Sunday  evening 
when  I  learned  of  the  death  of  my  good 
friend,  B  Carroll  Reece. 

Years  ago  when  I  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  "Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  it  was  my  privilege 
to  meet  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  whom  I 
learned  to  know  as  a  quiet,  kindly  man 
but  at  the  same  time  a  dedicated  indi- 
vidual and  a  very  capable  legislator. 

Carroll  Reete  was  not  only  a  great 
American  but  an  outstanding  soldier, 
having  served  his  country  in  the  U.S. 
Army  during  World  War  I.  As  a  young 
lieutenant,  he  commanded  the  3d  Bat- 
talion of  the  122d  Infantry  Regiment  in 
France  and  was  decorated  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  bravery  in 
action  against  the  enemy.  In  addition, 
he  was  awarded  a  Purple  Heart,  having 
been  wounded  In  action,  and  finally  the 
French  Government  decorated  him  with 
the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

In  1920  our  late  colleague  was  first 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he 
could  always  be  found  among  those  striv- 
ing to  make  America  a  better  place  to 
live,  as  well  iis  protecting  his  country 
against  our  enemies  without  and  within. 
As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  authored  much  important 
legislation.  Including  the  resolution  cre- 
ating the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  as  well  as  the  bill  which  helped 
to  establish  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Carroll,  as  he  was  commonly  known, 
loved  his  favorite  game  of  politics  and 
many  of  us  recall  when  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
serve  the  Republican  Party  as  its  na- 
tional chairman  for  the  period  from 
1946  to  1949.  Under  his  keen  and  able 
direction,  the  Republican  Party  cap- 
tured control  of  the  Congress  in  1946. 
From  the  time  of  his  reelection  to  the 
Hou.se  until  his  death,  his  interest  In  his 
party  was  always  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion with  his  many  friends. 

I  mourn  his  great  loss  and  offer  my 
heartfelt  condolences  to  Mrs.  Reece  and 
their  daughter,  as  I  pray  to  God  for  His 
blessing  and  deliverance  to  everlasting 
life 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  saddened  today  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
our  departed  colleague,  Carroll  Reece. 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  my  days  in 
school  when  I  first  heard  and  read  about 
Carroll  Reece  as  a  most  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House  and  as  a  former 
chairman  of  our  Republican  National 
Committee. 

It  was  a  memorable  day  for  me  when 
I  came  to  Washington  for  the  first  time 
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and  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Car- 
roll. I  remember  so  distinctly  how  dis- 
arming he  was  and  how  much  time  he 
was  willing  to  give  me  in  conversation  on 
the  occasion  of  our  first  meeting.  Sub- 
sequently, after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, there  were  many  more  opportuni- 
ties for  me  to  talk  with  Carholl  and 
coimsel  with  him.  His  was  always  a  wise 
and  considered  judgment,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  who  was  so  gifted  with  the  ability 
to  see  the  good  In  people  rather  than 
their  faults.  He  was  always  quick  with 
a  quip  or  an  anecdote  If  the  occasion 
called  for  it,  and  likewise  he  could  be  so 
forceful  and  stirring  If  need  be. 

I  will  never  forget  one  of  my  first  pub- 
lic appearances  here  In  Washington  after 
being  elected  to  Congress  and  sharing 
the  speaking  honors  with  Carroll.  My 
remarks  for  the  occasion  were  so  Inade- 
quate, while  his  were  so  profound  and 
appropriate.  Nevertheless,  he  asked  me 
to  come  to  Termessee  to  make  several 
speeches  there,  and  regardless  of  where 
it  may  have  been  In  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee everyone  knew  and  spoke  most 
highly  of  Carroll.  While  I  respected 
him  from  the  very  first  meeting:,  I  learned 
to  love  him  as  well.  He  had  such  a  vast 
reservoir  of  experience  and  I  learned 
much  from  him. 

We  will  miss  Carroll  so  much  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  and  I  would  want  his 
wife  and  family  to  know  this  heavy 
biu-den  of  sorrow  Is  being  borne  and 
shared  by  a  host  of  us  who  have  come 
to  know  Carroll  Reece  as  a  dear  friend. 
This  House  loses  one  of  Its  most  fearless 
and  yet  gentle  Members,  and  the  country 
suffers  the  loss  of  a  great  soldier  and 
patriot. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  very  deeply  grieved 
by  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend,  be- 
loved and  esteemed  colleague,  Congress- 
man Carroll  Reece,  of  Tennessee. 

Few,  If  any,  of  the  men  I  have  met  in 
or  out  of  the  public  service,  in  my  jour- 
ney through  life,  could  compare  with 
him.  and  none  could  excel  this  noble 
son  of  Tennessee. 

In  his  basic  integrity,  he  was  as  rug- 
ged and  solid  as  the  hills  of  his  beloved, 
native  State,  and  in  his  broad,  active 
mind  only  noble  thoughts  found  lodge- 
ment. In  his  alert  brain,  great  ability 
moved  this  proud  Tennessean  Into 
many  orbits  of  constructive  Interest  and 
action  for  his  district,  State,  and  coun- 
try. 

In  his  great  heart,  there  abided  feel- 
ings of  brotherhood,  tolerance,  and  com- 
passion for  all  men,  especially  for  those 
who  were  less  favored  and  less  fortunate 
in  coping  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 

A  man  of  vital  and  sterling  patriotism, 
who  demonstrated  on  the  battlefields  In 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  wars,  his  su- 
perb courage,  his  personal  bravery,  his 
complete  fearlessness  of  danger,  and 
his  consiuning  love  of  country.  Carroll 
Reeck  was  truly  in  the  vanguard  of  great 
fighting  heroes. 

While  he  was  a  most  highly  decorated 
soldier  and  received  many  plaudits  and 
honors  throughout  his  career  that  might 
have  changed  the  outlook  of  one  less 
rugged  and  real. 


Carroll  Reece  was  known  for  his 
humility,  his  modesty,  and  his  down-to- 
earth  personality,  a  man  who  never  lost 
the  common  touch. 

A  successful  businessman  of  genius 
and  foresight,  he  well  understood  the 
financial  business  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation,  and  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  them.  But  he  never 
swerved  from  his  fundamental  purpose 
of  serving  his  country  in  the  broadest 
sense  with  all  his  heart.  When  he 
passed  on,  this  House  lost  one  of  its 
greatest,  most  distinguished,  most  fa- 
mous Members,  and  those  of  us  who 
knew  and  loved  him  lost  one  of  our 
dearest,  most  loyal  friends. 

Obviously,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
fill  the  great  void  which  has  been  left 
by  the  untimely  passing  of  this  great 
American.  The  memory  of  his  beaming 
personality,  genial  nature,  high  exploits, 
and  splendid  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion and  people  of  America  will  long  be 
remembered  here  and  wherever  the 
name  of  Carroll  Reece  is  known. 

He  was  truly  one  of  God's  noblemen, 
one  of  America's  first  citizens,  and  his 
name  will  go  down  in  history  honored 
and  revered  for  his  heroism,  his  mag- 
nificent, unselfish  service,  his  noble 
character,  and  his  greatness  of  heart. 

I  express  my  deepest  and  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  his  devoted,  gracious 
wife,  his  loving  daughter  and  all  of  his 
family,  his  friends  and  constituents  for 
the  Irreparable  loss  which  they  have 
sustained.  With  a  sad  heart,  indeed,  I 
join  them  in  mourning  his  passing  and 
extend  to  them  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  heart  sincerest  condolences  and 
prayers  that  the  good  Lord  may  lighten 
their  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  and  out 
of  the  consciousness  of  his  great  life, 
good  works,  and  generous  heart,  bring 
them  asjmaging  comfort  and  resigna- 
tion. . 

The  memory  of  Carroll  Reece  wiU 
long  live  in  these  halls  and  in  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  my  devout  prayer  that  he 
may  find  peace,  rest,  and  eternal  reward 
in  his  heavenly  home. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  immense 
personal  loss  I  feel  at  the  passing  of  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Tennessee,  Car- 
roll Reece,  Is  shared  not  only  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  those  who.  In 
the  past,  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
him,  but  by  all  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  to 
which  he  was  so  dedicated. 

For  mc-e  than  40  years.  Mr.  Reece 
served  his  country — on  the  battlefields 
of  France  In  World  War  I,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  as  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party.  Although  he  was  the 
most  decorated  Member  of  Congress, 
Carroll  Reece's  wartime  awards  are 
more  than  matched  by  the  accolades 
from  literally  thousands  of  persons 
whom  he  helped  personally  or  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
His  generosity,  kind  understanding,  per- 
sonal courage,  and  wilUngness  to  give  his 
immense  personal  energies  and  thought 
to  the  problems  of  all  men,  both  great 
and  small,  made  him  unique  In  this  age 
of  cynicism  and  self-interest. 

Foi  he  was  more  than  just  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.    Carroll  Reece  was  a 
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ilfe  humanitarian,  a  gracious  and  courteous 

gentleman  whose  kindness  was  extended 
in  many  forms  to  all  who  required  it. 
His  wisdom  was  as  freely  Imparted  as  it 
was  sought  and  his  generosity  was  un- 
bounded. But  even  more  important,  he 
was  a  friend  whose  loyalty  brought  him 
the  reverence  of  all  with  whom  he  came 
into  contact.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
the  arduous  political  task  of  campaign- 
ing for  Republican  candidates  for  Con- 
gress can  appreciate  fully  his  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  from 
1946  to  1949  when  he  did  perhaps  more 
than  anyone  else  to  gain  for  his  party 
the  majority  in  this  House. 

The  void  he  leaves  in  the  Congreiks  and 
on  the  American  scene  cannot  be  filled 
through  the  simple  application  of  the 
electoral  process,  but  will  remain  for 
years  to  come  as  a  reminder  to  us  all  of 
the  true  qualities  of  Christian  chanty 
and  lundness. 

I  am  sure  I  am  joined  by  everyone 
here  and  all  other  Americans  in  saying 
to  the  bereaved  family  of  our  beloved 
colleague:  "Your  loss  is  shared  and  your 
grief  IS.  in  part,  our  grief.  Although  we 
cannot  return  that  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  Almighty,  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
is  given  you  as  freely  as  your  husband 
and  father  gave  of  himself  to  others 
The  stature  he  attained  in  life  cannot 
but  become  greater  in  death,  as  the 
humane  acts  he  so  long  shielded  in 
anonymity  at  last  come  to  Usht 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  great  men.  with 
the  passing  of  our  colleague  B  Carroll 
Reece,  distinguished  Representative  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Carroll  Reece's  long  career  of  public 
service  is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  It 
spanned  nearly  40  years  and  included 
an  outstanding  World  War  I  record,  fol- 
lowed by  some  36  years  of  selfless  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Carroll  Reece  was  a  happy  man  be- 
cause he  was  a  good  man.  He  possessed 
a  rare  blend  of  strength  of  character 
and  gentleness.  He  was  firm  in  plead- 
ing his  convictions,  but  always  temperate 

Rpport  of  ejcprndilui,   ,i!  utrriqn  ru 


In  his  dealings  with  others     He  was  truly 
a  gentleman 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Car- 
roll Recce  m  the  House  for  10  years 
During  this  time  I  grew  to  know,  admxtv 
and  respect  him  a.s  one  of  the  out^tand- 
ing  Members  of  Congress.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  colleagues  in  both 
House  and  Senate,  all  of  whom  join  m 
expressing  profound  sympathy  to  Mv> 
Reece  and  the  members  of  his  fiimily 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  in  their 
«rief  over  the  lo.ss  of  our  friend,  Carroll 
Reece 

Carroll  Reece  not  only  served  his  con- 
stituents well  but  all  Republicans  while 
national  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

His  passing  will  be  felt  keenly  by  his 
own  State  of  Tennessee  and  by  the  entire 
country  to  which  he  gave  so  much  of  his 
time  and  ability  as  one  of  the  ablest 
spokesmen  of  the  conservative  cau.se  that 
this  Nation  has  ever  produced 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  ^,'oes  Id  Mrs 
Reece  and  the  family  in  their  ureat 
personal  lo.ss 

Mr.    BAKER      Mr    Speakri ,    I    uffei    a 
resolution  iH.  Res.  228' 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  fullow.'^- 

Resolved.  Tlial  the  House  h.i.s  li.nU  Ai'h 
protDund  sorrow  of  the  de.i'h  o:  ihc  Hn.  >.-- 
able  B  Carroll  RcErt  <i  Repre-^en'.i' ;  .e 
from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Resolved.  That  a  cornml"ee  of  12  Merr.- 
bers  of  the  House  wl'.h  surh  Members  of 
the  Sen.ite  a.s  may  be  Joined  be  .ippolnteil 
to  attend  the  fvmeral 

Resolved.  That  the  Serjeant  of  Arm.s  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  talie 
such  steps  a.s  may  be  necessary  for  caj-ryiuK 
out  the  provisions  of  these  restjiullons  and 
that  the  nefess<iry  expfii-.es  m  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  con'ingent  fvind 
of  the  House 

Re.tolved.  That  tiie  Clerk,  conuiiunlcite 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  trans- 
mit a  copy  there<if  to  tlie  family  of  the 
decciised 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER      The  Chair   appoints 

as   members   of    the   funeral    committee 

the   following   Members   on   the   part   of 

the   House:    Mr    Halleck;    Mr    Arends. 
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Mr     Davis   of   Tenne.ssee;    Mr     Murray; 
Mr    EviNS,  Mr   Frazier.  Mr   Baker;  Mr 
Jonas;     Mr      Bass     of     Tennessee;     Mr 
Loser:  Mr   Smith  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Everett 

The  Clerk   will   report   the    remainder 
of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hr>.,l,ed.   That    its    a    further    ma:k    of    tc- 
^pect    'he    House   do   now    adjourn 

Tlie   resolution   was  agreed   to. 


.ADJOURNMENT 

.ArcoidinKly  'at  1  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utt's    I)  m  I    the    Hou.se    adjourned    until 
tomorrow.  Tue.sday    March   21,    1961 
12  o'clock  noon 


at 


KKPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOR- 
EIGN CURRENCIES  AND  APPRO- 
PRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED  IN 
TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  BURLESON  Mr  Speaker,  sec- 
tion .S02'b'  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  as  amended  by  section  401ia' 
of  Public  Law  86  472,  approved  May  14, 
1960.  and  .s<^ction  105  of  E»ublic  Law  86- 
628.  approved  July  12.  1960,  require  the 
reporlmK  of  expen.ses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  both  foreii:n  curren- 
encies  expended  and  dollar  expenditures 
made  from  appropriated  funds  by  Mem- 
bers, employees,  and  committees  of  the 
("on«re.s.s 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  to  prepare  a  consoli- 
dated report  of  foreign  currency  and  dol- 
lar expenditures  from  appropriated 
funds  within  the  first  60  days  that  Con- 
ure.ss  IS  in  .session  in  each  calendar  year 
The  consolidated  report  us  to  l>e  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration which,  in  turn,  shall  print 
such  report  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord within  10  days  after  receipt.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  .submitted  herewith, 
the  consolidated  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries: 


KM"  li'li    M"  '  A>en  JiWi    1   iii'll>«c    :I1.!U<»1 
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HKC.Vl'l  I'    I.A  I  I"N 


ParalcB  ciu-ieno   (V.^.  ili'll  if  I'lili'.  ilelit). 

Makch  le,  1961. 


Amouul 
$1.H72.  U 


HCRBERT  C    BONNE«, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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REPORT  OP  EXPENDITURES  OP 
FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  AP- 
PROPRIATED FUNDS  INCURRED 
IN  TRAVEL  OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secxxrity  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  by  section  401(a) 
of  Public  Law  86-472.  approved  May 
14,  1960,  and  section  106  of  Public  Law 
86  628.  approved  July  12,  1960.  require 


the  reporting  of  expenses  incurred  in 
connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  including  both  foreign 
eiurendes  expended  and  dollar  expend- 
itures made  from  appropriated  ftmds 
by  Members,  employees  and  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

The  law  requires  the  chairman  of 
each  committee  to  prepare  a  consoli- 
dated reF>ort  of  foreign  currency  and 
dollar  expenditures  from  appropriated 
funds  within  the  first  60  days  that  Con- 
gress is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year. 


The  consolidated  report  is  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration which,  In  turn,  shall  print 
such  report  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord within  10  days  after  receipt.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  no  longer  in  Congress,  there 
has  been  some  delay  in  the  filing  of 
the  following  report  and  its  subsequent 
transmittal  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 


lui'Oit  itf  apt  iidituit  of  foreign  currencies  and  apprc/jnattd  funds  of  the  CoimmlUi.  <nt  Edncnii.in  uud  Labor 
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>  Mt  w  n.'l  is  mv  rejiort  (le:\Ilnp  with  worker  nartlcipaUon  m  busbieas  management 
w<  It  H  [T  i'-t('-<~l  In  Kiirop*.  the  ritent  to  which  European  practicee  ta  thi*  field  are 


vali  1  prece'lents  for  compamMe  prn'^tScM  to  be  followed  In  onr  oountrv,  the  prer- 
alenee  of  Comminilst  Influences  in  European  labor  movements,  and  suppeeUon*  tor 
iraprovtnc  our  l-^lor  attucW  jiro.  r  iin  iii  Kuroi*  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  ellident 
insirument  of  American  i>olic\ . 


EECAPITULATIOX 

Ammint 

Fonlpn  ( urn  III  >     U  .~.  .lullar  cquivilcnt) - - $3,812.24 


Graham  A.  Bardzm, 
Chairman,  86th  Congress,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


March  3.  1061. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  talLen  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

C86  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  FYesldent,  transmitting  copy  No. 
2  of  the  Statistical  Supplement,  Stockpile 
Report  to  the  Congress,  for  the  period  end- 
ing December  31.  1960,  pursuant  to  section 
4  of  the  Strategic  and  Crltlcsd  Materials 
yiook  Piling  Act.  Public  Law  620,  79th  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servicea. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  reconvey  to  the  town  of  Malone, 
N.Y.,  certain  real  jwoperty  heretofore  donated 
by  said  town  to  the  United  States  of  America 
as  an  Army  Reserve  center  and  never  used 
by  the  United  States";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

688.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  pennlt  members  of  the  Annad 
Forces  to  accept  fellowshlpe,  scholarships,  or 
grants";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmlttmg  a  re- 
port on  a  review  of  expenditures  for  selected 


maintenance  and  construction  projects  at 
the  Army  Chemical  Center,  Edgewood,  Md.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

890.  A  letter  from  the  Admmistrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
repeal  section  409  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1949,  requiring  the  submission  of  a 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  eligible 
public  building  projects";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

<J91.  A  oonununlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  Umted  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
Involving  tacreases  In  the  amount  of  $442,- 
439,000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(H.  Doc.  No.  112);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations   and   ordered   to   be   printed. 

692.  A  communication  from  the  President 
<rf  the  United  States  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 
Involving  an  Increase  m  the  amount  of 
$40,688,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior (H.  Doc.  No.  113);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  wdered  to  be  printed. 

698.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  tlie  fiscal  yeiu-  1962 
tavolving  an  increase  In  the  amount  of 
$11  million  for  the  U.S.  InI«Tnatlon  Agency 
(H.  rwc.  No.  114);  to  the  Committee  on 
ApptT^irlatlons  and  intlered  to  be  printed. 

664.  A  oommunicatlon  from  the  Preeldeat 
of  the  "United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments -to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 


Involving  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
$130,000  for  the  Department  of  State  (H.  Doc. 
No.  115);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  prmted. 

695.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  of  contractual  actions 
taken  in  calendar  year  1960  to  facilitate  the 
national  defense,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85- 
804;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  Al«)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJR.  4349.  A  bill  to 
place  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Tralnmg  Corps 
graduates  (Regulars)  ta  a  status  compa- 
rable with  U.S.  Naval  Academy  graduates; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  171).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  HJ».  $490.  A  bill  to 
ferovide  for  more  effective  participation  In 
th«  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  fof  other  purpoeee;  without  •aendment 
(Rept.  No.  171).  Referral  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
ol  Colvimbla;  HJl.  268.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
DlBtrlct  of  ColumbU  BaXm  Tax  Act  so  a»  to 
increaae  the  rate  ol  tax  Unpoeed  on  groea 
receipt*  from  certain  sales,  and  for  other 
purpoeee:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
173).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoTose  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  nile  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BARINO    (by  requests 
H  R  5697    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 
of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Interlur  and 
Insular  .\ffalr9 

By  Mr   BECKWORTH: 
H  R  5698    A  bill  to  extend  the  appxjrtion- 
ment   requirement   In  the   Civil   Service   Act 
of   January    16.    1883,  to   temporary   summer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on   Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
By  Mr    BETT8: 
H  R  5699.  A  bill  to  amend  section   584  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  qualify 
certain  types  of  charlUble  accounts  for  par- 
ticipation   In    common    trust    funds    main- 
tained by  banltd;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   BYRNK8  of  Wisconsin 
H  R  5700.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff   Act 
of  1930  to  permit  contract  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  to  transport  bonded  merchandise,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    CLARK: 
HR.  5701.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the   payment  of 
pension*  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr   PINO: 
H  R  5702    A  bill  to  extend  benefits   under 
the    Federal    Employees'    Compensation    Act 
to  certain  individuals  Injured  while  engaged 
In    Federal    civil    defense    activities    during 
World  War  II.  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and  Labor 
By    Mr     FOOARTT: 
H  R  5703    A    bill    to   amend    the    Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice;    to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  5704.  A  bill  to  establish  standards  for 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  work  done 
under  contract  for,  or  with  the  financial 
aid  of.  the  United  SUtee,  for  any  territory, 
or  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and   Labor 

H  R  5705  A  bin  to  facUltate  the  unity  of 
families,  and  for  other  purpt>ses.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FOUNTAIN: 
HR.  5706.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mrs.  DWYKR: 
H  R.  5707    A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GALLAOHER: 
H  R  5708.  A  bni  to  create  a  U  S    Academy 
of    Foreign    Service;    to    the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HALPKRN: 
MR  6708.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  &n<X  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortlw  at  an  accelerated  rate 


the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mi.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  5710.  A  bUl  to  amend  subsection   (e) 
of  section  307  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  permit  the  Commission   to  renew  a 
station  license  In  the  safety  and  special  radio 
services  more  than  30  days  prior  to  expiration 
of  such  license;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  anu   Foreign    Commerce 
By  Mr    HOLLAND 
HR   5711     A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Labor    Relations    Act.    as    amended,     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   ICHORD  of  Ml.ssourl 
H  R  5712    A    bill    to    authorize    the    estab- 
lishment    and     development     of     the     Ozurk 
Rivers   Na'.lonal    Monument    In   the   Slate   of 
Missouri,  and  for  other  purp<iso'.«!.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insulnr  Affairs 
By  Mr    KEOOH 
H  R.  5713    A    bill    to    amend    tlie    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respert  to  expor- 
tation   of    Imported    distilled    spirits,    wines, 
and    beer;    to   the   Committee   on    Wiiys    and 
Means 

By  Mrs    MAY 
H  R   5714     A  bill  to  authorl/.e  the  .Secretary 
of   Agriculture    to   grant   easements   for   road 
rights-of-way  over  mitional  for*^t  l.mds  and 
other    lands    under    the    Jurisdiction    of    the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    and    for    other 
purposes,    to   the  Committee  or.   .Agriculture 
By  Mr    PHILBIN 
HR   5715    A    bill    to    provide    for    the    Issu- 
ance of  a  special  pxvstage  st:imp  to  commemo- 
rate the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
to    the   Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service 

By  Mr   POWELL 
HR  5716    A  bin  to  provide  th.'t  the  tinln- 
corporated    territories    of    the    Virgin    Ishmds 
and  Guam  shall  each  be  represented  In  Con- 
gress   by   a   Territorial    Deputy    to    the   House 
of    Representatives;     to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    RAIN.S 
HR   5717    A    bill     to    amend,    clarlfv     and 
make    certain     the    applicability    ol    se.  tion 
4233   of   the   Internal   Revenue   Code  of    1954 
relating    to    exemptions    from    tax    imposed 
under  section   4231   of   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code    of    1954.    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means 

By     Mr      RIEHLMAN 
H  R   5718    A   bin   to  ;inirnd  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards   Act   of    1938.   as   amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  mter.state  en- 
terprises engaged  in  retail  trade    to  increase 
the   minimum    w.ige    under    the   act    to   $1  15 
an    hour,    and    for    other    purposes,     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lab>r 
By  Mr    ROBISON 
HR   5719     A   tain   to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act   of    1938,   as   amended,   to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  interstate  en- 
terprises engaged  m  retail   trade    to  Increase 
the   minimum    wage   under   the   act   to  •I  15 
an    hour,    and    for    other    purposes,     to    the 
Committee   on    Education    and   Labor. 
By  Mr    SAYLOR 
HR   5720    A    bill    to    amend    part    I    of    the 
Interstate   Commerce   Act    to   permit    certain 
common  carriers  to  give  free  transportation 
to   their  agents,    and   fur  other  purposes,    to 
the    Committee    on    Interstnt..e    and    Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    SPENCE 
HR   5721.   A    bill     to    amend     the    Federal 
Home    Loan    Bank    Act    and    title    IV    of    the 
National  Housing  Act,    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr    STAFFORD 
H.R  5722.  A   blU   to   provide   for   denial   of 
passports  to  supporters  of  the  international 
Communist  movement    for   review   of   pass- 


port denials,  and  for  other  purposes,    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H  R  5723    A    bill    to   extend    the   veterans' 
guaranteed   and    direct   home    loan    program 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  for  the  vet- 
erans' direct  loan  program,    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    WATTS 
H  R   5724    A    bill    to   amend   section    584    of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  qualify 
certain  ty()es  of  charitable  accounts  for  pir- 
llclpallon  m  common  trust  funds  malntametl 
by   hanks,    to    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means 

By  Mr  WESTT.AND 
HR  5725  A  hill  to  provide  f^r  the  assess- 
ing of  Indian  trust  lands  and  restricted  foe 
patent  Indian  lands  within  the  Lummi  In- 
dian dlklui;  project  on  the  Lumml  Indian 
Reservation  In  the  State  of  Wa.shlnitton, 
through  drainage  and  ciikiiig  di.'-trir'  f  rni'd 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wa.-^hlnitton, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.MT.iirs 

l!v  Mr  DOOLEY 
II  J  Hcs  :J23  Joint  resoUitlon  proposing  an 
.miendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
fiUted  States  relative  U>  equal  rights  f  ir 
n-ieii  and  women.  U>  the  Commltt^'e  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PELLY 
H  J  Kes  324  Joint  resolution  proposhK 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relitlve  Ui  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  U<  the  Committee  on  the 
Jidicl.iry 

Bv  Mr  FARHSTEIN 
H  Con  Res  199  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pres.'slng  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  by  the  United 
Nations  of  an  Economic  Aid  Coordinating 
Committee  which  shall  serve  as  a  central 
clearinghouse  of  Information  concerning 
economic  aid  furnished  other  nations,  to  ihe 
Conur.iltee  on   Forelkjn  .Affairs 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  pre.sented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows. 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  .>f  the  Lec.s- 
lature  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  notifying  the  U.S.  Army 
Chief  of  Eni^lneers  of  the  desire  of  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature  relative  to  water  supply  fea- 
tures In  Mllford  Reservoir  and  other  author- 
ized reservoir  projects,  to  the  Committee  on 
I'abiic  Wi'rks 

.\;s(j.  memorhU  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stale  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  U>  enact  legislation  which  would  allow 
those  people  who  are  not  able  to  speak  or 
read  English  to  apply  for  American  citizen- 
ship,   t'l   the  Commirtee  on  the  Judlcutry 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solulioixs  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    FINO 
H  R   5726    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Isldor 
M.irKuUes.    to    the   C't)mmittee   on    the   Judl- 
ciarv 

Bv  Mr    OIAIMO 
H  R  5727    A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Antonio 
Cilamel.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HUDDLB;ST0N: 
H  R   5728    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
tini>«    Stellaros.     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H  R  6729.  A    bill    tat    the    reUef    of    Mrm. 

Chew  Sheung  Tal;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    NORBLAD: 
H  R  5730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maaako 
Ishlguro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
HR  6731    A    bni   for   the   renef   of   Peter 
T    P    Sun;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  6732.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Leone;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS: 
HJl.  5733.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Heroux;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  5734.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yung-sen 
Tseng;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WESTLAND: 
H.R.  5735.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark   HalUnan;    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 
99.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Joseph  J.  Cooley,  city  clerk,  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
petitioning  consideration  of  his  resolution 
writh  reference  to  requesting  passage  of  H.R. 
3647,  relating  to  the  Federal  excise  tax  levied 
against  motor  vehicles,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Thii  May  Be  the  Aniwer  to  the  Problem 
of  Federal  Aid  to  EdncatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1961 
Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
March  16.  1961,  I  introduced  two  bills. 
H  R  5672  and  H.R.  5673.  which  offer  an 
eminently  sound  and  fair  solution  to  t^e 
Ki-owing  controversy  over  loans  to  pri- 
vate education.  These  bills  would:  First. 
establish  $1,000  a  year  scholarships  in  all 
fields  for  needy  students  winning  a  na- 
tional competition;  second,  grant  tax- 
payers an  additional  deduction  from 
taxable  income  for  expenses  incurred  by 
him  his  spouse,  or  his  dependent  or  de- 
pendents, while  attending  college;  and 
third,  provide  an  optional  tax  credit  for 
contributions  to  education  which  may  be 
chosen  by  the  taxpayer  in  place  of  the 
deductions  now  allowed.  This  feature 
extends  to  all  taxpayers  the  tax  advan- 
tages now  available  only  to  taxpayers  in 
the  top-income  brackets  who  make  con- 
tributions to  education. 

H  R.  5672  and  5673  include  many  of 
the  ideas  and  recommendations  of  the 
country's  leading  educational  organiza- 
tions. Increased  private  giving  to  edu- 
cation is  supported  by  leaders  in  both 
public  and  private  educational  fields. 
Such  powerful  and  respected  organiza- 
tions as  the  Association  of  American 
ColleRes.  which  represents  over  1,000 
public  and  private  colleges,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  CouncU  for  Financial  Aid 
to  Education,  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  support  private  giving  to 
education.  Loans  to  private  education 
may  be  the  issue  which  defeats  the  ad- 
ministrations  Federal  aid  to  education 
proposals.  But  no  one  can  honestly  ob- 
ject to  steps  to  encourage  private  giving 
to  education. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges  declares: 

The  .\merlcan  people  must  give  consid- 
eration to  the  more  adequate  support  of 
higher  education  from  both  pubUc  and 
private  funds.  The  traditional  friendliness 
of  government  to  education  In  America 
through  its  tax  structures  needs  to  be  con- 


tinued  through    the   modernization    of   that 
tax  structure. 

H.R.  5673  would  update  and  modern- 
ize the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
The  administration's  program  for 
American  education  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  taken  a  number 
of  concrete  steps  in  recent  years  with 
the  support  of  all  segments  of  American 
education  to  encourage  private  giving 
to  education.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Democratic  administration  has  made  no 
recommendations  regarding  the  updat- 
ing of  the  tax  structure  to  encourage 
private  giving  to  both  public  and  pri- 
vate education,  though  its  leaders  surely 
know  very  well  that  such  a  step  would 
have  overwhelming  support  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  throughout  the  country. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing— as  have  many  others — that  the  tax 
dollar  be  kept  at  home  where  it  does 
the  most  good.  Many  people  are  sur- 
prised when  they  learn  what  a  large 
share  of  the  tax  dollar  is  required  to 
administer  it  in  Washington.  My  theory 
is  that  if  private  giving  to  education 
were  increased,  the  pressure  for  huge 
appropriations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  correspondingly  reduced. 
Thus,  the  $6  billion  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation programs  of  this  administration 
could  easily  be  reduced  by  as  much  as 
2  to  3  billions  of  dollars  if  private 
gifts  of  that  amount  were  forthcoming. 
The  Congress  obviously  intended  to 
encourage  private  giving  to  education 
when,  in  1952,  it  raised  allowable  deduc- 
tions of  adjusted  gross  income  from  15 
to  20  percent,  and  in  1954  raised  the 
allowable  deductions  to  30  percent  for 
such  purposes.  These  steps  had  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  Congress  and 
were  taken  while  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 
They  had  the  support  of  leading  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  at  that  time. 

H.R.  5673  is  based  on  the  sound  theory 
that  private  giving  to  education  would 
greatly  increase  if  the  tax  deductions  for 
philanthropy  now  allowed  persons  in  the 
top-income  bracket  were  extended  to 
all  taxpayers.  At  the  present  time  the 
taxpayer  with  a  moderate  income  pays 
$80  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  each  $100 
he  gives  to  education.  At  the  same  time, 
the  wealthy  taxpayer  in  the  91  percent 
bracket  pays  only  $P  out  of  his  pocket 
for  each  $100  gift  he  makes  to  education. 
The   bill,    H.R.   5673,   ends  this   unfair 


treatment  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  make 
gifts  to  education. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  believe  in  private  giving  to  educa- 
tion, both  public  and  private,  and  who 
are  seriously  interested  in  a  sound  legis- 
lative solution  to  the  problems  facing 
American  education,  may  find  the 
Keams'  proposals  worthy  of  sponsorship 
and  support.  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you. 


America  Loses  a  Distinguished  Gentleman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1961 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Zales  Nel- 
son Ecton,  a  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
Montana  from  1946  to  1953,  passed  away 
in  Bozeman,  Mont.,  in  early  March  1961. 

Senator  Ecton  was  born  in  Iowa  and 
moved  to  Gallatin  County,  Mont.,  as  a 
boy  where  he  attended  public  schools,  as 
well  as  Montana  State  College.  He  later 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School. 

Dtiring  World  War  I  he  served  as  a 
private  in  the  infantry,  and  from  1921 
to  1946  he  was  a  successful  rancher  in 
the  Treasure  State. 

He  had  a  useful  and  worthwhile  career 
in  public  life,  having  served  in  the  Mon- 
tana House  of  Representatives  from  1933 
to  1937  and  in  the  State  senate  from 
1937  to  1946. 

Senator  Ecton  was  well  liked  by  the 
people  of  Montana  and  by  the  Republican 
Party,  for  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Central  Committee  from  1940 

to  1944. 

Zales  was  a  good  father,  a  good  hus- 
band, and  a  good  American.  He  believed 
in  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man  and 
during  his  career  in  public  life  he  fought 
to  preserve  our  American  system. 

Though  I  did  not  know  him  well  per- 
sonally, I  did  know  him  by  reputation, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  wife  and  family 
will  have  pleasure  in  knowing  in  the 
years  to  come  that  he  was  revered,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Montana,  but  by 
his  colleagues  and  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
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My  wife  and  I  Join  In  extending  our 
deep  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Vera,  and  to 
his  daughter  and  grmndchlldrcn. 


Camp  Fir«  Girls  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1961 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  March  19  to  25  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "Camp  Plre  Girls  Birthday 
Week."  Campflre  Girls  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  observance  of  their 
golden  Jubilee  celebration  started  last 
November.  They  are  to  be  especially 
praised  for  their  2Vi  year  golden  jubUee 
conservation  project  which  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  all  across  the  Nation, 
not  only  to  people  living  today,  but  to 
generations  who  will  follow  us  in  popu- 
lating this  great  country. 

Only  recently  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pealed to  Americans  to  develop  and  pre- 
serve the  Nation's  natural  resources,  as 
he  dedicated  the  new  building  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  only 
last  month  he  outlined  in  a  message  to 
Congress  his  plans  for  protecting  our 
natural  resources.  It  Is  stimulating  to 
know  that  we  have  a  President  who  is 
vitally  aware  that  "we  draw  our  strength 
and  sustenance  from  our  earth."  It 
is  equally  inspiring  to  know  that  2'2 
years  before  these  great  addresses  were 
delivered  by  President  Kennedy,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  had  launched  a  grass- 
roots program  which  answered  his  ap- 
peal for  help  in  protecting  and  develop- 
ing the  Nation's  resources  of  water, 
power,  forests,  and  wildlife. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
printed  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Activities,  a  Guide  for  Leaders  of  Camp 
Fire  Girls."  And  to  guide  the  girls  in 
their  work,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  national 
headquarters  published  a  beautifully  il- 
lustrated book  "Conservation,"  suggest- 
ing a  program  so  flexible  that  each  mem- 
ber could  select  an  activity  which  ap- 
pealed to  her.  while  meeting  the  needs 
of  her  community.  As  a  result,  more 
than  a  million  trees  have  been  planted 
in  the  past  2  years,  many  raised  from 
seeds  by  the  girls  themselves.  Vast  acres 
of  burned  over  or  abandoned  areas  have 
been  reforested,  with  Camp  Fire  Girls 
working  together  in  small  teams  to  do  the 
planting.  A  census  of  trees  has  been 
taken  throughout  entire  cities,  and 
diseased  or  dead  trees  replaced 

Recreational  areas  have  been  Improved 
by  the  addition  of  many  new  parks  and 
children's  forests.  In  some  cases.  Camp 
Rre  Girls  raised  nM>ney  to  purciiase  the 
land  which  they  developed  into  parks 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  community. 
In  other  instances,  the  Government  gave 
them  land  from  which  they  created  the 
parks.  Tremendous  cleanup  campaigns 
have  been  undertaken  to  improve  both 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

Conservation  of  wildlife  has  been 
achieved  by  participation  in  many  ac- 


tivities which  affect  the  soil,  Improve  the 
quality  of  water,  and  foster  better  plan- 
ning for  land  use  Ponds  have  been 
freed  of  choking  vegetation.  Cold  water 
for  trout  has  been  supplied  by  a  new 
deflector  dam.  Pheasant  egcs  have  been 
hatched  by  chickens  and  raised  by  mem- 
bers for  restocking.  All  forms  of  new 
wildlife  housing  have  gone  up,  includ- 
ing 15,000  bluebird  hou.'^es  built  by  the 
Blue  Birds,  youni^est  mfmbt-rs  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  family. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  have  made  speeches, 
conducted  dedication  ceremonies,  de- 
signed display  posters,  and  enacted  plays 
to  Inform  communities  of  the  need  for 
wise  use  of  natural  and  human  re- 
sources In  some  Ptates  Camp  Fire  Girls 
restored  historical  monuments  and  sites 
as  a  part  of  the  conservation  program. 
Significant  as  these  facts  are.  they  form 
only  a  partial  picture  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls  conservation  program  for  the  past 
2''a  years.  The  completed  report  will  be 
made  to  the  Nation  at  an  early  date  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  golden  jubilee 
celebration. 

Conservation,  however,  is  not  new  to 
Camp  Fire  Girls  who  have  made  notable 
contributions  in  other  years,  including 
the  planting  of  700,000  trees  throughout 
the  NaUon  34  years  ago  It  is  a  tine  ex- 
ample of  the  law  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
in  action,  and  has  called  into  play  all 
eight  tenets  of  their  law,  which  is: 
•Worship  God.  seek  beauty,  k'ive  service, 
pursue  knowledge,  be  trustworthy,  hold 
on  to  health,  glorify  work,  be  happy." 
Our  hats  are  off  to  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 


being  celebrated  throughout  Italy  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  free  world.  I  am  in- 
deed happy  in  Joining  this  great  cen- 
tenary celebration  on  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  unification  of  Italy. 


The  UuificatioB  of  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    IfEW    YOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKI'RISENTAnVfS 

Monday  March  20.  1961 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liber- 
ation of  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  alien 
rulers  and  its  unification  m  1861  is  one 
of  the  great  events  of  19th-century 
European  history.  It  marked  the  cul- 
mirAtion  of  the  fight  for  freedom  which 
the  people  of  Italy  had  carried  on  for 
centuries  against  their  foes.  Until  the 
historic  and  memorable  year  1861,  Italy 
was  divided  among  her  conquerors  and 
lay  prostrate  at  their  feet.  In  the  1350  s 
most  of  the  country  was  undt-r  Iho 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  all  earlier  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Italy 
to  free  themselves  from  foreign  domi- 
nation had  been  unsuccessful.  But  when 
they  renewed  Uieir  war  fur  fieedum  in 
1859.  they  had  France  as  thtir  ally,  and 
they  were  mast  ably  led  by  tluee  great 
Italians.  Victor  Emmaii-iel.  Cavour.  and 
Garibaldi. 

Ill  the  war  Italy  was  victorious,  and  m 
the  subsequent  peace  her  freedom  as- 
sured and  independence  recognized.  By 
early  1861  all  liberated  provinces  had 
joined  hands,  and  by  proclaiming  Victor 
Emmanuel  as  their  king  they  founded 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  That  w:us  e.xactly 
100  years  ago.  the  centenary  of  which  Is 


Grant«-ia-Aid  for  Public  Health  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    N.iRTH     CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1961 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

today  introduced,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  implement  recommen- 
dations made  recently  by  the  Advisory 
Commi.s.sion  on  Interpovernmental  Rela- 
tions for  the  pur;x)se  of  simplifying  and 
improving  the  administration  of  Federal 
«rants-in-aid  for  public  health  services. 
The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYERl,  who  represents  the  House  so 
ably  as  my  colleague  on  the  Advisory 
Commission,  joins  me  In  this  action. 

The  Advlsor>'  Commission  was  created 
by  Congress  In  September  1958  as  an  in- 
strument for  bringing  together  public 
ofBcials  from  all  levels  of  goverrunent 
for  the  consideration  of  common  prob- 
lems. Including  feasible  methods  for 
achieving  greater  coordination  and  sim- 
pltflratlon  in  programs  requiring  Inter- 
goveiTunental  cooperation.  Earlier  this 
month  I  Introduced  H.R.  5155  relating 
to  the  first  of  the  Commission's  legisla- 
tive recommendations  seeking  to  In- 
crease the  coordination  and  effectiveness 
of  Federal-State  programs.  That  bill 
deals  with  Federal  and  State  taxation  of 
estates  and  inheritances. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  today 
Ls  intended  to  accomplish  two  objectives. 
F^rst.  it  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1944  to  permit  States,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Governor  con- 
cerned, to  transfer  up  to  one-third  of 
the  Federal  funds  grsmted  in  any  one 
category  to  one  or  more  of  four  other 
public  health  categories.  It  is  propo.'^ed 
thiit  thLs  flexibility  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing five  categorical  grants:  general 
health  assistance,  cancer  control,  heart 
dis<'iuse  control,  tuberculosis  control,  and 
venereal  dLsease  control.  The  bill  would 
not  affect  the  remaining  health  cate- 
gories of  mental  health,  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  crippled  children'.s 
-st'i-vice.''. 

It  is  believed  that  the  transfer  pro- 
vision would  allow  the  States  sufficient 
flexibility  to  apply  the  Federal  funds  to 
the  categories  of  the  greatest  need  within 
the  particular  State,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a.^surance  to  the  Conpre.ss 
that  in  terms  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
the  categorical  areas  would  receive  the 
relative  emphasis  placed  upon  them  by 
the  Con^re.ss  in  annual  appropriations. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a  uni- 
form allotment  and  matching  formula 
for  Fv^-deral  grants  to  States  In  the  spe- 
cial cate.'ories  listed  above.  A  number 
of  differing  formulas  are  now  applicable 
to  these  five  categories.     The  Advisory 
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Commission  believes  this  diversity  is  of 
doubtful  value  and  causes  unnecessary 
complexity  at  both  the  National  and 
State  levels.  It  is  the  Commission's  view 
that  a  combination  of  population,  as  a 
general  indicator  of  relative  program 
need  among  the  States,  and  per  capita 
income,  as  an  indicator  of  financial  abil- 
ity, would  be  fair  to  all  the  States. 

The  Commission  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  study  the  general  question  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Federal  grants  should  be 
used  to  equalize  variations  in  State  fiscal 
resources.  However,  since  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton formula  has  come  into  general  use 
in  other  Public  Health  Service  grant  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  hospital  construction 
program,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  a  formula  patterned  generally  along 
the  lines  of  that  formula  be  applied  to 
the  disease -control  grants  in  place  of  the 
present  diverse  requirements. 


Smithionian  Institution  Numismatic 
Display 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VDtOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  20,  1961 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
read  in  the  Bible  that  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil.  That  statement 
illustrates  a  historic  fact  as  well  as  a 
grave  human  weakness.  The  historic 
fact  is  that  more  than  2.000  years  ago 
money  was  used  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  human  weakness  is  the  fact  that 
even  since  King  Midas  struck  off  gold 
coins  men  have  loved  money,  and  some 
have  loved  it  to  the  extent  of  losing  their 
bouls  in  its  acquisition. 

In  a  sense,  the  history  of  money  is  the 
history  of  civilization.  Savages  did  not 
have  money,  and  even  today  savage  tribes 
of  north  Africa  have  no  coinage  of  their 
own  The  Romans  were  the  first  to  mint 
coins  with  milled  edges,  which  would 
easily  indicate  whether  or  not  they  hsul 
been  defaced,  because  all  money  prior  to 
that  period  represented  so  much  In 
weight  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  Iron, 
and  ignorant  people  would  be  cheated  by 
the  moneychangers  who  would  take  a 
.small  portion  of  gold  or  silver  from  a  coin 
before  passing  it  on.  Consequently,  be- 
fore the  milled  coin  of  the  Romans, 
money  was  weighed  by  those  who  wished 
to  be  sure  they  were  getting  full  value. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  money  can 
tell  us  a  lot  about  the  history  of  a  given 
period.  One  complaint  of  the  colonists 
against  the  mother  country  was  that  the 
mother  country  would  not  permit  the 
colonists  to  coin  their  own  money,  so  in 
order  to  supplement  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  British  coins,  tobacco  was  used 
for  money  in  Virginia  and  beads  and 
wampum  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Saturday,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  opened  to  the 
public  its  new  Hall  cf  Monetary  History 
and  put  on  public  display  the  most  ex- 


tensive and  most  historic  display  of  an- 
cient and  modern  coins  and  paper  money 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Not  only  is 
this  exhibit  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
those  interested  in  numismatics,  but  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  citizen  in 
our  country,  because  whether  we  love 
money  or  not  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  a 
necessity  in  our  modern  way  of  living. 
Indeed,  if  we  seek  the  secluded  happi- 
ness of  the  desert,  boldly  proclaimed  by 
Omar  Khayyam,  w^e  still  must  have  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  loaf  of 
bread  and  the  jug  of  wine  tc  be  taken 
with  us  into  our  desert  retreai;. 

In  order  that  my  Senate  colleagues 
and  all  who  read  the  Concjressional 
Record  may  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  numismatic  collection  now  on  dis- 
play at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  publish  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  displays  prepared 
for  me  by  Dr.  Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli, 
Curator  of  Numismatics  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Smithsonian  Institution's  new  Hall  of 
Monetary  History  and  Medallic  Art  opened 
to  the  public  on  Saturday.  March  18,  1961,  in 
the  Arts  and  Industries  BuUdinp. 

The  main  display  in  the  new  hall  Is  dedi- 
cated to  monetary  history  and  illustrates  in 
a  sequence  of  19  specially  designiKi  cases  the 
major  aspects  of  the  development  of  the 
units  used  in  economic  systemt  employing 
money  from  the  beginning  of  primitive  barter 
to  the  establishment  of  our  modern  mone- 
tary systems.  The  exhibits  ha\e  been  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  evolution  of  money  as 
related  to  a  sequence  of  significant  historical 
events,  and  thus  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
cultural  development  of  hviman  society.  The 
development  of  the  various  forms  of  cur- 
rencies In  colonial  North  America  Is  traced 
and  especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  U.S.  coins  and  paper  money. 

This  new  exhibit  illustrating  monetary 
history  fonrvs  an  Important  step  in  the 
Smithsonian's  long-range  program  of  exhibi- 
tion modernization.  Displays  of  coins, 
tokens,  and  paper  currencies  have  been 
arranged  in  their  historical  and  cultural  con- 
texts, rather  than  by  conventlDnal  classi- 
fications. These  exhibits  are  thus  Intended 
to  give  a  new  dimension  to  the  visual  record 
oj  history  on  display  at  the  Smi;hsonlan. 

Several  topical  displays  comph  te  the  basic 
monetary  history  exhibit.  Thf  themes  of 
these  displays  are:  "The  Origin  of  Coin 
Names,"  "Tlie  'ieformatlon,"  '  Confederate 
Currencies,"  and  "State  Bank  Notes."  A  re- 
construction of  a  coin  stamper  designed  by 
the  renowned  Italian  artist  aid  inventor 
Leonardo  da  Vinci— 1452-1519 — is  also  on 
view.  It  marks  the  Introduction  of  mechani- 
zation In  coining  techniques. 

"The  New  World"  is  the  title  of  a  special 
panel,  recalling  the  first  coins  siruck  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  In  the  Mexico  City  Mint 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  and 
Johanna  of  Spain— 1536-56.  It  is  followed 
by  a  display  of  the  monetary  history  of 
North  America  which  starts  wltli  "Barter  on 
the  Frontier,"  an  Illustration  of  the  trade  of 
the  primitive  Indians  and  the  hardships  of 
the  white  man  on  the  advancing  frontier, 
when  only  a  few  hundred  years  ago  Den- 
talium  and  Mercenaria  shells,  wa  -npum,  skins 
of  animals  and  many  other  articles  were 
tised  In  lieu  of  money. 

"Colonial  Money,  1607-1754"  is  an  exhibit 
showing  examples  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
French  coins  brought  by  the  eirly  settlers, 


and  the  first  coins  struck  in  Massachiisetts 
In  1652  as  well  as  early  paper  currency  Issues. 
Other  displays  show  paper  bills  Issued  by 
the  States  and  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
coins  of  the  States  struck  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  first  national 
currency  in  relation  to  the  organization  of 
the  national  banks. 

"Economic  Adjustments,  1812-60"  is  the 
title  of  an  exhibit  reflecting  a  period  marked 
by  a  series  of  financial  crises  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  various  banking  systems  Intended  to 
guarantee  financial  stability.  The  gold  dis- 
coveries in  Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  Cali- 
fornia resulting  in  a  variety  of  private  gold 
issues  are  also  featured. 

Another  is  'War  and  Reconstruction, 
1860-73."  depicting  the  different  currencies 
and  monetary  intermediates,  from  cardboard 
money  and  encased  postage  stamps  to  the 
first  U.S.  greenbacks,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Confederate  issues  of  this  troubled  period. 
A  significant  section  of  the  hall  Is  dedi- 
cated to  tlie  U.S.  mint  collection.  This  ex- 
hibit is  of  unusual  importance  since  it  rep- 
resents the  oldest  collection  of  coins  owned 
by  the  Government.  In  fact,  it  had  Its  In- 
ception in  1792  at  the  U.S.  mint  in  Phlladel- 
j/iila.  That  year  and  during  the  rest  of  his 
career  the  chief  coiner,  Adam  Eckfeldt,  set 
ii.sidc  a  .■specimen  of  each  type  and  date  of 
coin  minted.  The  mint's  collection  was  In- 
cre?red  sy.-temr.tically  through  purchases 
made  possible  by  Congress  since  1839.  This 
origi.nal  ci;llection  was  transferred  to  the 
Smithsonian  after  World  War  I  and  Is  known 
for  the  unique  or  extremely  rare  pieces  It 
contains.  One  of  its  sections  is  devoted  to 
the  pattern  or  experimental  pieces  which 
were  made  at  the  mint  as  estrly  as  1792  and 
continued  until  fairly  recent  years.  Many 
of  these  designs  were  never  adopted,  but  they 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  helping  our  coin 
engravers  arrive  at  designs  that  would  be 
attractive  as  well  as  resistant  to  wear.  The 
artistic  merit  of  some  of  these  patterns  is 
Indeed  unusual.  Others  are  notable  for  their 
historical  Import,  particularly  the  $50  gold 
pieces  dated  1877,  designed  by  William  Bar- 
ber, and  the  so-called  metric  Issues  of  1879 
and   1880. 

The  hall  features  also  the  world's  largest 
collection  of  gold  coins  on  public  display, 
given  to  the  Smithsonian  by  the  late  Paul 
A.  Straub.  It  Is  a  "type"  collection  con- 
sisting of  1850  gold  coins  of  Europe  and  the 
Americas.  Almost  4,000  silver  coins  of  the 
world  complete  this  series.  Remarkable, 
among  others.  Is  the  group  of  oversize  mul- 
tiple talers  of  the  Brunswick  duchies  Issued 
mainly  during  the  17th  century.  A  study  of 
the  elatKJrately  detailed  mining  landscapes 
on  some  of  these  coins  led  to  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  early  mlne-pump- 
Ing  devices. 

On  view  also  are  outstanding  specimens 
from  the  Willis  H.  du  Pont  donation  of  Rus- 
sian coins  and  medals.  It  is  an  authorita- 
tive collection  paralleled  only  by  that  of  the 
Hermitage  in  Leningrad.  The  selections 
are  displayed  in  two  cases;  one  of  them  il- 
lustrates coinages  issued  between  1700  and 
1740  by  the  Czars  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  II, 
and  Anna;  the  other  one  depicts  the  life 
and  political  aims  of  Peter  the  Great  as 
shown  on  medals. 

Another  outstanding  exhibit  is  the  col- 
lection of  rare  Japanese  gold  coins  presented 
In  1880  to  General  Grant,  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  on  the  occasion  when  a  thor- 
oughbred stallion  was  given  by  the  General 
to  the  Emperor. 

The  completion  of  this  hall  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  assistance  of 
many  public  and  private  institutions  and 
organizations  as  well  as  most  generous  gifts 
from  numerous  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Notable  contributors  have 
been:  The  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
Mrs.  Frederick  C  C.  Boyd.  Mrs  Catherine  K 
Bullowa-Moore.    Philip   H.    Chase,    Willis   H 
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du  Pont.  Eric  P.  Newman  NumUmatlc  Edu- 
caUon  Society.  First  N«fW  H»ven  Bank.  Mrs. 
XTiysMS  8.  Grant.  Intamatlonal  Business 
IfCachine*  Corp..  Hon.  and  Mrs.  R.  Henry 
Nonreb.  Mn.  Wayt*  L.  Raymond.  Joseph  B 
Stack.  Morton  Stack.  Paul  A.  SUaub,  US. 
mint.  WlUlam  H.  Vanderbllt.  and  many 
others. 

The  Curator  of  tiw  Division  or  Numis- 
matics, Dr.  VladlmlP  caaln-StefaneUl  or  the 
Smithsonian,  reporta  that  the  total  number 
of  coins,  medals,  and  paper  currencies  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1967  and  amounts  today 
to  approximately  lao.OOO  cataloged  item.s. 
not  a  rew  or  which  are  unique. 


Address  by  Hon.  Jessica  McC.  Weis,  of 
New  York,  Befwrc  Um  Federation  of 
Ctizeiis  Assodatioas  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PBirWaTLTAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1961 

Mr.   KEARNS.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  speech  of  the 
Honorable  Jessica  McC.  Weis,  of  New 
York,  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Federation  of  Citizena   Associations   of 
the    District    of    Coltimbia.    Saturday. 
March  11,  1961,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel: 
TwtT  or  Spxxcb.  or  How.  Jessica  McC.  Weis. 
or   New    YoaK,   a   Membke  or   the   House 
District  or  Columbia  Committee,  Betobe 
THE  Annxjal  Dinweb  or  THE  Pedeeation  or 
CrnzxNs  Associations  or  the  Disteict  or 
Columbia,     Satuboat,     Maech     11.     Mat- 
n-owEE  Hotel 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  today  con- 
fronted with  a  large  rariety  of  serious  prob- 
lems, some  typical  of  all  major  metropoUUn 
areas  and  some  quite  unique.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  aired  and  studied  and 
analyzed  by  House  and  Senate  District  com- 
mittees. Joint  committees,  congressional 
hearings,  advisory  comznittees.  private  study 
groups,  car  pool  riders,  businessmen  at 
lunch,  women  at  bridge  parties — everybody 
discusses  the  District's  problems,  but  It 
sometimes  seems  as  llark  Twain  once  ob- 
served about  the  weather.  "Everybody  talks 
about  It  but  nobody  does  anything  about  It." 
In  thinking  about  the  District,  I  have 
found  it  useful  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
problems  which  are  common  to  all  large 
metropolitan  areas  in  this  country  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  which  seem  unique  to 
the  District  on  the  other.  It  is  easy  U)  for- 
get, sometimes,  that  other  areas  are  sufTerlng 
the  same  stresses  and  strains  with  which  we 
ourselves  are  confronted,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  many  of  your  civic  vexations  here 
are  also  being  experienced  and  grappled  with 
In  my  own  home  city  of  Rochester.  N  Y  .  as 
well  as  In  every  urban  center  In  the  United 
States.  Among  these  I  would  list  at  least 
the  following: 

The  shift  in  population,  which  has  pro- 
duced a  decline  in  total  population  within 
the  District  and  an  even  greater  relative 
decline  In  the  productive,  wage -earning  por- 
tion or  the  populatkm  between  ages  21  and 
64.  This  has  produced  In  the  District  the 
seeming  paradox  of  declining  population  and 
rising  welfare  costs. 

The  Increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
In  crimes  of  almost  every  kind.  Washington 
has  Increased  the  size  of  Its  police  force  reg- 


ularly— a  force  recognized  for  its  Uedlcatli  n 
and  efficiency — and  still  the  crmie  rate 
moves  upward  at  an  aiurmlng  rate. 

Then  there  is  the  traffic  problem— enough 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  saint  which  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  as  I  flght  my  way  back  and 
forth  to  work  every  day  The  crush  of  traf- 
fic has  become  Insupportable,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  longer  we  wait  the  more  it 
Is  going  to  cost  to  solve  this  Chinese  puzzle 
Some  form  of  rapid  transit,  be  it  monorail, 
subway,  frecw.iy,  or  a  combination  of  all  of 
them  would  seem  to  be  an  absulute  must. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  tran.sit  survey 
which  was  undertaken  JnlntJy  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning  C')mmls- 
slon.  In  .some  ways  the  surv-y  la  startling. 
both  In  Its  scope  and  In  Its  projected  cost 
Largely  this  Is  uue  becaiise  in  rectnt  decad»'8 
not  a  single  solitary  step  has  been  ttiken  to- 
ward development  of  a  mass  transportation 
system  for  the  metropolitan  area,  and  as  a 
result,  the  problem  has  become  acute  No 
doubt  the  costs  will  be  high,  no  one  denies 
this,  but  the  alternatives  are  etjually  un- 
pleasant to  contemplate.  In  my  opinion, 
either  we  manage  to  p.iy  the  cost  ur  we 
resign  ourselves  to  further  decay  of  many 
portions  of  the  central  city  and  the  com- 
plete strangulation  of  trafnc  throughout  the 
entire   area. 

Likewise  common  to  metropolitan  areas 
everywhere  are  the  shmi  areas,  the  question 
of  urban  renewal,  pollution  control,  which 
In  Washington  with  the  historic  Potomac 
has  esthetic  as  well  as  sanitary  implications 
Also,  the  problem  or  education,  of  adequate 
school  facilities,  of  competent  administra- 
tors and  or  adequately  paid  teachers  These 
matters  are  In  the  papers  dally  We  know 
the  problems  and  in  many  cases  we  know 
the  auaswers.  Further  than  that.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  real  progress  Ls  being  made  in 
some  areas  These  are  among  the  metro- 
DoUtan  difficulties  shared  by  all  our  cities 
But.  as  I  mentioned  e.u-ller.  Washington  has 
some  unique  situations  which  are  extremely 
serious.  At  least  three  matters  come  to 
mind  which  fall  Into  this  category  the  race 
que.stlon.  the  difficulties  rf  dealing  with  an 
extremely  unwieldy  governmental  structure, 
and  the  problem  of  a  wholly  Inadequate  tax 
base  from  which  to  generate  the  revenues 
needed  to  keep  the  city  going  One  could 
easily  devote  a  doctors  thesis  to  any  one 
of  these,  but  tonight  I  can  only  comment  on 
each  of  ihem  brlefiy 

The  race  question  m  the  Dlstn  t  is  one 
of  serious  proportion  and  its  ramiflcution.s, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  ;ire  numerous 
The  white  population  has  dropped  20  per- 
cent In  10  years,  and  while  I  am  the  ftrst 
to  admit  that  I  am  no  ^pert  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  in  the 
national  interest,  or  in  the  t>est  interests  of 
the  residents  of  the  District,  of  whatever 
race  or  nationality  they  may  be.  for  this  uend 
to  continue.  In  this  connection.  I  might 
s.iy  that  the  adjacent  ncighburho<xla  and 
communities  In  the  suburbs  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  have  an  obllgat:  >n  ui  welcome 
Negro  citlzerLS  and  provide  opportunities  for 
housing;  and  education  comparable  to  those 
In  the  DLstrict.  for  the  gifat  bulk  of  the 
Negro  population  of  the  Washington  meUo- 
polltan  area  is.  In  effect,  now  quarantined 
within  the  b<mr.darle3  of  the  District.  This 
Is  not.  I  know,  a  subject  which  it  Is  popular 
to  discuss,  but  it  is  with  us  and  it  must 
be  not  only  dlscu.ssed.  but  solved. 

Another  situation  which  I  Jlnd  extremely 
disturbing  Is  that  of  the  h optlessly  con- 
fusing a&.~ortment  of  local  governmental 
agencies  through  which  the  affairs  of  the 
District  are  handled  After  2  full  years  on 
the  District  Committee,  I  have  yet  to  s.ilve 
the  mysteries  of  the  labyrinth  known  col- 
lectively as  the  District  Government.  Four 
separate  congressional  committees  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  District  matters,  a  situa- 
tion which  is  tailor-made  to  produce  snafus 


and  bottlenecks  of  all  types,  and  if  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  for  dealing  with 
DLstrict  matters  Is  less  than  desirable,  and 
Ineffective,  the  structure  within  the  Dis- 
trict Government  is  equally  bad.  Ever  since 
1874  the  District  has  been  administered  by 
C  'mmlsaloners,  but  their  administrative 
function  is  often  questioned  and  Interfered 
with  by  the  Congress — the  result  being  that 
over  the  years  a  patchwork  or  legislation 
has  created  about  20  Federal  agencies 
and  local  boards  U)  operate  Independently  or 
the  Commissioners  Regardless  or  one's  po- 
sition on  the  question  or  complete  home 
rule,  surely  the  present  situation  could 
stand   considerable   Improvement. 

An  Incidental  matter  which  concerns  me 
Is  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  top  Jobs 
In  the  District  government  are  held,  not  by 
District  residents,  but  by  residents  or  nearby 
Stales  This  raises  the  question  or  whether 
their  Interest  In  the  District  is  as  great  as 
actual  residents  might  be  presumed  to  have. 
I  have  not  checked  recently,  but  in  March 
of  1959  all  three  asslstanU  to  the  engineer 
commissioner  were  from  outside  the  District, 
as  were  the  chlers  or  the  Employment  and 
Training  Division  and  the  Classification  and 
Wage  Administration  Division  In  the  Per- 
sonnel Office  Other  high  ratios  were  noted 
in  the  Fire  Department.  In  which  only  9  or  20 
battalion  chiefs  were  local  residents,  the 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections, 
with  only  6  of  19  executives  living  in  the 
District  and  the  Motor  Vehicles  Depart- 
ment, In  which  1  officer  in  8  was  a  District 
resident  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  I  wonder, 
that  high-ranking  District  employees  make 
their  homes  In  the  District? 

Finally,  there  Is  the  toughest  one  of  all^ 
an  Inadequate  tax  base  rrom  which  to 
generate  the  revenues  to  do  the  things  which 
need  to  be  done  In  the  District.  With  52 
percent  of  the  real  estate  In  the  District 
off  the  tax  rolls,  and  with  productive,  In- 
come tax  paying  citizens  migrating  to  the 
suburbs  In  increasing  numbers,  the  burden 
Ls  constantly  being  shifted  to  tliat  property 
and  those  people  who  do  remain.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time  berore  demand  ror  tax 
dollars  completely  outdistances  the  sources 
of  revenue  available.  The  competition  or 
neighboring  Jurisdiction  places  an  economic 
celling  on  tax  measures,  and  as  a  result  Dis- 
trict budget  planners  have  round  themselves 
virtually  Impaled  on  the  horns  or  this 
dilemma  or  rising  costs  and  dwindling 
revenue — and  may  I  add  that  to  date  the 
Congress  has  contented  Itseir  on  many 
occiislons   with   watching   them   bleed. 

But  It's  time  to  leave  the  walling  wall. 
Wa'^hlngt<->n  is  a  beautiful  city  and  we  all 
love  it  But  it  seems  to  be  the  rashlon  to 
bemoan  the  plight  or  the  District  and  to 
criticize  the  effort — or  lack  or  it — which  has 
been  made  to  lift  the  District  to  a  new 
plateau  I  have  perhaps  been  guilty  myself, 
for  It  Is  e.itremely  easy  to  be  critical,  but 
If  so  I  want  to  balance  the  scales  by  refer- 
ring to  the  encouraging  trends  which  are 
clearly  visible  within  the  District,  for  C'^r- 
talnly  sxibstnntlal  progress  has  been  made 
In  the  face  of  heavy  odds 

And  let  me  say.  In  this  connection,  that 
the  activities  of  the  citizens  associations 
and  the  cr.  ic  associations  within  the  Dis- 
trict have  made  a  real  contribution  to  find- 
ing solutl.jns  tu  the  Dlitrlcfs  proljlems.  In 
Its  magnitude  and  enthusiasm,  the  citizens 
movement  In  the  District  Is  to  my  knowledge 
ab8<iIutoly  unique.  I  am  certain  that  there 
must  be  more  citizens  .issoclatlons  per 
square  mile  In  the  District  than  in  any  other 
place  In  the  world  and  this  Is  good.  Your 
citi/ens  associations  meetings  resemble  the 
town  meetings  of  our  forefathers,  at  which 
residents  of  the  community  came  together 
periodically  to  consider,  discuss  and  make 
decisions  on  a  tremendous  variety  of  local 
problems.  The  citizens  association  move- 
ment presents  an  attempt  to  make  democ- 
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racy  work  at  the  lowest  grassroots  level,  and 
I  commend  you  for  what  you  have  done 
and  wish  for  you  a  long  period  of  even  greater 
service  in  the  years  ahead.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  you  will  continue  to  maintain  effective 
liaison  with  all  civic-minded  associations. 
and  that  all  groups  can  work  closely  to- 
gether in  effecting  solutions  to  all  of  the 
many  problems  of  mutual  concern  to  white 
and  Negro  alike,  for  It  would  he  a  great 
loss  If  the  two  groups  served  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  two  races  rather  than  to  build 
a  bridge  between  them. 

With  reference  to  specific  improvements 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  Dlstolct,  I 
am  convinced  that  substantial  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  District  school  system. 
despite  what  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
sav  to  the  contrary,  most  of  which  is  for 
ho'me  consumption.  The  important  teacher- 
pupil  ratio  has  been  decreased,  and  Wash- 
ington ranks  with  any  of  the  major  clUes 
m  this  respect.  Building  of  new  schools  is 
keeping  pace  with  demand  and  slowly  over- 
coming the  schoolroom  shortage.  Salaries 
have  achieved  comparabiUty  with  other 
meirojx)litan  areas — though  they  are  all  a 
bit  low.  Advances  are  being  made  In  scho- 
lastic attainment  among  children  In  the  pub- 
lic schools,  even  though  median  achieve- 
ments are  still  below  national  norms. 

In  the  area  of  sltun  clearance  and  urban 
renewal,  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  I 
made  an  extensive  visit  through  the  south- 
west redevelopment  area  on  Thursday  of  this 
week  and  I  was  much  Impressed  with  what 
I  could  see  there  now  and  what  I  was  as- 
sured would  be  there  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately aliead.  Solid  progress  has  been  made 
there,  and  I  share  with  you  the  hope  that 
the  entire  project  can  go  forward  to  com- 
pletion as  quickly  as  possible.  I  can  see 
the  distinct  posslbUity  that  completion  of 
the  southwest  redevelopment  could  trigger 
off  and  serve  as  a  magnet  for  a  return  from 
the  suburbs,  which  is  something  that  is  dras- 
tically needed. 

Despite  Its  promise,  however,  I  am  dls- 
Uessed  by  the  plight  of  some  of  the  people 
whose  homes  have  t>een  literally  torn  out 
from  under  them  in  the  southwest  and  for 
whom  apparently  inadequate  provisions  have 
been  made  elsewhere.  Individual  cases 
which  have  been  discussed  with  me  are  noth- 
ing short  of  tragic,  and  I  hope  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  correct  all  of  the  In- 
justices which  exist  in  this  regard. 

Other  accomplishments  of  potentially 
major  significance  are  the  establishment  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Regional  Con- 
ference, and  the  activities  of  local  business- 
men, typified  by  the  organlEatlons  such  as 
Downtown  Progress,  Inc..  to  revitalize  the 
downtown  shopping  area. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Regional 
Conference,  envisioning  as  it  does  close  co- 
operation among  an  assortment  of  govern- 
mental units  in  the  metropolitan  area — in- 
cluding two  States,  six  counties,  two  Inde- 
pendent cities,  and  several  Federal  agencies — 
gives  promise  of  developing  Into  a  most 
effective  vehicle  for  coordinated  multljurls- 
dlctlonal  action.  Downtown  Progress,  Inc., 
In  a  like  manner  gives  promise  of  serving  as 
a  most  productive  self-help  organization  for 
attrnctlng  more  trade  to  the  downtown  area. 
I  have  discussed  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  some  of  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  solve  them.  Let  me  look  now  for 
Just  a  few  minutes  at  what  still  needs  to  be 
done,  and  let  me  preface  these  final  re- 
marks by  saying  that  adequate  solutions  to 
the  District's  problems  are  going  to  take  the 
combined  efforts — and  the  best  efforts — of 
everyone  concerned,  including  the  citizens 
of  the  District  themselves,  the  District  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  Government,  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive.  To  make 
the  District  what  it  should  be,  and  could 
be — we  are  going  to  have  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  do  the  Job  ourselves,  and  it  will 


require  a  maximum  amount  or  patience, 
tolerance,  good  will  and  plain  hard  work — 
and,  I  might  add,  a  great  deal  of  money — 
for  rebuilding  and  breathing  new  life  Into  a 
city  cannot  be  done  on  a  shoestring. 

There  are  two  items  which  seem  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  me.  One  or  these  is 
the  need  ror  a  concerted  program  to  retain 
the  well-educated  productive  citizens  who 
still  make  their  homes  in  the  District,  as  well 
as  a  program  specifically  designed  to  bring 
similar  type  people  back  from  the  suburbs  or 
Into  the  District  for  the  first  time.  Such  a 
program  will  serve  two  important  purposes: 
It  will  broaden  the  tax  base,  and  it  wUl  pro- 
vide the  District  with  a  valuable  reservoir  of 
new  talent  with  which  to  cope  with  future 
problems.  In  the  same  way,  more  should 
be  done  to  promote  the  location  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  national  headquarters  of  more 
of  our  trade  associations,  more  stimulus  for 
research  and  engineering  firms  to  locate 
here,  more  encouragement  for  industry  to 
set  up  offices  in  Washington.  All  of  these 
things  could  be  done  without  changing  the 
character  or  the  District  appreciably,  and  all 
would,  in  my  opinion,  add  to  the  economic 
vitality  or  the  District. 

A  second  item,  which  I  have  also  touched 
on  lightly.  Is  the  need  for  enlightened  co- 
operation between  Negroes  and  whites  in  the 
District.  For  many  or  us,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
clude myseir.  the  roots  of  racial  prejudice 
are  difficult  to  weed  out.  Many  of  you  can 
remember  a  time  when  Washington  was.  at 
least  as  race  relations  go.  a  part  or  the  Deep 
South,  and  memories  linger  long,  but  we 
have  come  to  a  different  age.  and  unless  we 
develop  the  tolerance  and  good  sense  to  deal 
with  this  problem  realistically,  it  will  surely 
defeat  us. 

Finally.  I  come  to  what  some  of  you  will 
call  the  main  course,  those  things  which  I 
think  the  Congress  should  be  doing  for  the 
District,  and  may  I  say  that  not  only  as  a 
Member  ol  Congress,  but  as  an  American 
citizen  with  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
the  American  Government  and  In  the  Capi- 
tal City  in  which  that  Government  is  situ- 
ated, I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  obli- 
gation or  Congress  to  provide  ror  the  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  only  one 
Member  among  a  very  large  number,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  responsibility  is  so 
clear  and  so  plain  that  no  reasonable  and 
well-intentioned   person   could  deny   it. 

Becatise  Washington  is  our  Capital  City. 
It  draws  people  here  on  business  and  also 
brings  vast  numbers  of  tourists  as  well,  not 
only  from  this  country,  but  rrom  all  over 
the  world.  It  is.  in  a  sense,  a  showcase  or 
America  for  aU  the  world  to  see.  As  such, 
it  should  be  a  model  city,  employing  all 
the  knowledge  and  professional  skills  of 
our  clvUlzation  to  make  it  beautiful,  attrac- 
tive, clean,  and  safe.  This  is  important,  not 
only  to  you  and  me  who  live  here  and  work 
here,  but  to  all  Americans  now  and  for  all 
the  years  to  come.  And  because  it  is  the 
Nation's  Capital,  established  specifically 
and  solely  for  that  purpose,  and  because  the 
Constitution  contains  a  specific  mandate  to 
the  Congress  to  provide  for  its  needs,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  is  inescapable.  Inescapable,  too. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  iTec- 
tlvely  discharged  this  refponslblllty  to  the 
District. 

What  is  past  is  finished,  but  for  the  im- 
mediate future,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Congress  must  do  at  least  the  following 
things: 

First.  It  should  bear  a  more  realistic  por- 
tion of  the  costs  of  operating  the  District. 
A  larger  Federal  payment  can  be  Justified  on 
several  grounds.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  provide 
financial  support  over  and  above  the  moneys 
that  can  be  collected  from  taxes  comparable 
to  those  of  surrounding  communities,  in  the 
amount  necessary  to  care  adequately  for  the 


District's  needs.  For  many  years  the  Federal 
payment  was  50  percent  of  District  needs; 
today  it  is  little  over  10  percent  and  if  the 
authorized  payment  were  raised  to  $36  mil- 
lion, as  requested  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  contributing 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  estimated  needs 
for  1962.  An  authorized  Federal  payment  of 
$60  million  would  still  be  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  District's  overall  budget  for  next 
year.  With  a  total  budget  of  $290  million, 
$60  million  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  an 
unreasonable  amount  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  make  available  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  when  I  consider  the  amounts  which 
are  being  spent  on  other  items. 

Secondly,  I  think  we  should  move  quickly 
to  provide  the  two  additional  juvenile  court 
Judges  who  are  so  desperately  needed.  The 
Juvenile  court  is  now  2.200  cases  behind  and 
the  backlog  is  growing  dally,  while  in  the 
meantime  the  delinquency  rate  grows  stead- 
ily worse.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  this  situa- 
tion to  continue. 

Finally,  I  would  hope  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration will  take  a  long  look  at  its  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  the  President  will 
move  to  exercise  the  positive  leadership  which 
he  has  talked  so  much  about.  His  Interest 
in  DisUlct  affairs  might  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward getting  more  sympathetic  action  In  the 
Congress.  With  his  Democratic  Party  in 
control  of  both  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  tlie  reEponsibility  for  action  is  clear 
cut — and  I  might  add  that  blame  for  lack 
of  action  Is  equally  easy  to  assess.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  pray  that  the  President  will 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  District  and 
that  we  can  move  ahead  now  with  the  steps 
which  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to  make  of  the 
District  the  splendid  and  beautiful  central 
city  of  the  Nation  that  it  ought  to  be. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  as  one  member  of 
the  Congress,  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  by 
my  vote  and  through  whatever  influence  I 
may  possess,  to  see  that  this  great  national 
objective,  so  close  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  all  of  you,  is  realized. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  20,  1961 
Mr.  ALGER.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bbtjce  Alger,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

March  18.  1961. 
Committee  work  exceeded  House  floor  ac- 
tion this  week.  Legislation  moves  through 
committee  hearings,  executive  sessions, 
amendment,  and  redrafting  before  going  to 
the  Rules  Committee  for  a  place  on  the 
House  Calendar. 

A  resolution  was  steamrollered  through  by 
a  voice  vote  (Members  not  desiring  a  record 
vote)  to  Increase  each  Member's  staff  by  one 
person  and  the  base  pay  of  $3,000  per  year 
(equals  approximately  $6,700).  This  should 
enable  each  Member  to  do  a  more  thorough 
Job.  Here  is  Ungible  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  as  it  grows, 
so  grows  the  workload  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  The  office  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas  (Dallas  County)  this  week  received 
2  000  letters  from  *athin  the  district  and 
more  than  twice  that  from  other  areas  of 
Texas.     One  thousand  to  one  thousand  five 
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hundred  letters  per  week  Involve  casework; 
that  Is.  Federal  problenna  confronting  citizens 
who  then  appeal  to  their  Congressman 
These  require  special  attention  and  Govern- 
ment agency  help  before  reeponse  All  let- 
ters must  be  answered.  This  workload  la  the 
nonpolltlcal  dally  effort,  mostly  unknown  to 
the  general  public  In  appraising  conRres- 
slonal  routine.  Of  course,  the  inaction  of 
Texas  In  the  past  to  redlstrlct  doubles  the 
Fifth  Dlstrlcfa  volume  of  work 

Federal  highways  are  In  trouble  again 
The  problem— not  enough  money  to  finish 
the  program  by  1973  as  planned  and  •200 
million  more  needed  per  year.  How  to  so\\e 
this  problem  Is  the  current  subject  of  hear- 
ings by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  A'. 
this  time,  the  Issue  la  In  dt)ubi  Possible 
solutions  Include:  (1>  stretch  out  the  time 
period  for  completion  of  the  41  000-mlle  In- 
terstate Highway  System.  (2)  cut  back  var- 
ious building  programs:  (3)  raise  the  Fed- 
eral gasoline  tax;  (4)  raise  the  truckers'  tax 
75  percent.  i5)  take  the  money  from  the 
General  Treasury  (thxis  cutting  the  money 
available  for  other  Federal  Government 
costs  I 

Heres  a   birds-eye  view   of    the   testimony 
thus  far     President  Kennedy 

Our  Federal  pay-as-you-go  highway  pro- 
^'ram  :s  m  p^rll.     It  Is  a  peril  that  Ju.slltles  a 
special  message  because  of  the  vital  contri- 
bution this  proRram  makes  to  our  security, 
our   safety,   and  our   economic   -growth       Re- 
vised   cost    estimates   require   additional    au- 
thorization  of  $11.56  billion   or  $900   million 
per    year       I    am    wholly    op{x>sed    to    either 
stretching  out  or  cutting  back  our   highway 
pn>grnm   ■     The  President  then  outlined  two 
alternatives   through  the  year   I97'2  of   il)    a 
1' .J -cent    per    gallon   Federal   ga.s    tax   on    all 
motorists    (adding  one-half  cent    to   the  ex- 
tension  of  the   1   cent  due   to  expire  July    1 
making  the  total  Federal  taxes  4i.j  cent.s  per 
gallon  instead  of  3  cents);  or  ( 2  i    cf)ntinua- 
tion  of  the  additional  1-cent  gas  tax  plu.s  an 
Increase  of  the  tax  on  trucks  by  upping  dlesel 
fuel    4    to    7    cents    per    gallon,    trucks     nev 
■J6.000   pounds  use  tax   raised   «1  50   per    1  (K)() 
pounds  to  $6    tires  8  U>   10  cents  per   [>->und 
inner  tubes  9  to  10  cent.'t  t>er  pounJ    retread 
rubber  3  to   10  cents  per  pound      Commerce 
Secretary       Hodges.      Treasury      Departmeir 
Head   DlUun.  and  Budget  Bureau  Chief  Bell 
then    testified   In   support  of    the  second   al- 
ternative      Ahich      l9      Presidei.'      K-imedy  s 
preference 

rhe  American  Association  >i  .state  High- 
way OCBcials  lAASHO)  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  highways,  but  said,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  tell  you  how  you  sh.>'iid  raise 
highway  money  at  the  Federal  level  '  The 
diesel  truck  Industry  was  strongly  defended 
by  Congressman  Wilson  of  Indiana  against 
the  u\x  increase  as  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  tax.  putting  dlesels  In  an  unfair  com- 
petitive position;  in  short,  a  penaltv  on  effi- 
ciency The  strongest  protests  came  irom 
the  trucking  industry  as  witness  after  wit- 
ness vowed  that  such  tax  increase  would 
force  him  out  of  business  At  the  least 
employees  would  be  laid  off  and  reduced 
business  produce  less  Ux  revenue  to  the 
Government  Further,  that  this  a^h  could 
not  be  absorbed  or  passed  on  in  higher 
prices  but  that  other  forms  of  fransjHjrU- 
tion  (railroads)  would  get  the  br.^lness  The 
Teamsters  Union  Joined  with  management 
s<ilidly  to  denounce  the  taxes  as  unfair  and 
a  death  blow  to  the  trucking  Indu.s^rv 

S4J  the  outcome  Is  stUI  In  doubt  Further 
hearings,  executive  sessions,  and  redrafting 
of  compromises  must  be  accomplished 
Problems  troubling  me  Include:  (1)  Why 
was  there  a  $12  billion  Increase  in  highway 
c<jst.  culminating  In  our  present  lack  of 
revenue  to  finish  the  Job?  (2i  Why  do  we 
not  await  the  findings  of  the  Illinois  road 
tests  before  seeking  a  permanent  solution' 
i3)  Should  we  live  beyond  our  means  in 
Government   spending?      (4i    Do   the    people 


want  taxes  raised  on  all  motorisl.s  either 
1  cent  or  1'  .  cents  {>er  gall..n  of  gas.  U^  fin- 
ish the  program  by  1972''  i5)  How  much 
of  the  expense  should  come  from  the  General 
Treasury  as  a  defense  measure-"  (6i  Hasnt 
•pay  as  we  go"  for  motorists  and  truckers 
actually  beconu  pay  before  we  go"  since 
taxes  are  In  effect  well  before  the  highways 
are  bullf  These  and  others  '  *  '  one 
thing  IS  sure  were  a  loTig  wav  from  the 
answer 

other  important  legislation  pending  m 
committees  or  waiMng  action  in  the  Sena'e 
or  House  includes  a  propo.sed  increi\se  in  llie 
minimum  wage  and  exten.'^ion  of  coverage 
of  the  act  a  depressed  areas  bill,  new  farm 
legislation.  Federal  aid  to  education  es- 
tablishing a  Peace  Corps  plus  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  All  of  which  points  up 
the  import.iiice  of  my  que.stionnaire  this 
year  It  is  now  bciiiK  prepared  and  will  be 
m  the  mall  early  next  month  I  hope  you 
will  make  a  special  effort  this  se.sslon  to  let 
me  know  yoiir  thinking  on  the  questions  on 
which  I  ;im  seeking  vour  advice 


A  Tribute  to  Ireland  and  the  Iriih  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TI VE-^ 

Monday.  March  20.  1961 
Mi-.s  KELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  U)  tho.sc 
who  admire  the  characteristic.^  of  faith, 
of  home,  and  of  courage,  the  story  of 
Ireland  shall  forever  stand  among  the 
fascinating  .sagas  of  history  Never  have 
a  people  been  known  to  f\i.:ht  so  long 
and  so  heroically  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom, for  themselve->  .tnd  for  the  .sake  of 
the  principle,  itself 

BetiinninK    with    tin     Noi.se    invasions 
of  the  eighth  century  A  D     the  Insh  re- 
vealed A  f^ery  spiiil   aiiainst   which   the 
invader  vvns  )K)\'.filess  to  liiumph      This 
was    the   era   of    the   Vikmtrs.    then    the 
mo.<;t  powerful  warlike  force  in  the  West- 
ern World,  accustomed  to  sweeping  the 
enemy   aside  at   a  :>in^le   thrust       'Hiey 
came  in  fleets,  sometime.s  lame,   some- 
times  >mull.   landed   suddenly  m  a  bay 
or  creek,  despoiled  the  countryside  and 
retired  v>  ith  booty  to  the  safety  of  then 
ships      So    lont;    a.s   that    rem:Mned    the 
pattern,  the  Irish  were  virtually  power- 
less to  lesist      But  in  the  year  AD    837 
the  Nor.semen  i,()U:^ht  p'-rmanent  .settlc- 
ment  on  Irish  soil  and  in  so  doing,  .sealed 
their  own  fate      Arou.sed  to  action,  the 
Iri.^i    determined    to   resist    the    invader 
and   waited   relentless   war  against   him 
building  up  an  army  th;it  in  time  would 
alter  Insh  history     In  th.e  end.  so  stroufi 
did   the  army   bt>conie   that   it  not  only 
subdued  the  fureieneis,  but  al.so  .secured 
for  Its  commander  the  kinu-ship  of  the 
Irish   State   of    Munst^r.     The    hero  of 
the  occasion  was  Brian  Boramha    who. 
in  the  Battle  of  Clontarf.   in   the   year 
AD    1014,  sma.shed  the  Nor.s«-  army  and 
drove    it   from    the   field      The   victoiy, 
won  at  the  cost  of  Brian's  life,  was  the 
first  of  many   in   which   the  Irish   were 
to  show  their  determination  to  live  m 
freedom,   or  die  in   the   attempt      The 
Battle    of    Clontarf    broke    forever    the 
power  of  the  Norsemen  in  Ireland.     In 
the  next  century    tho^e  who  remained 


weie  to  accept   the  Christian  faith  and 
submit  to  Iri.sh  laws. 

Yet  so  inviting  a  prize  was  Ireland,  so 
small  her  population  and  so  greedy  tier 
neighbors,  that  the  people  no  sooner 
overcame  one  enemy  than  another  in- 
evitably appeared. 

In  the  12th  century  it  was  the  Norman 
knmht.s.  clad  in  armor  from  head  to  foot, 
armed  with  lances,  m.ounted  on  horse- 
back, and  aided  by  rank  upon  rank  of 
archers.  Incomparably  superior  to  the 
Irish  111  the  matter  of  military  might,  the 
Normans  :;wept  to  victory  in  a  clatterinR 
wave  of  steel,  and  settled  down  to  live  as 
permanent  lords  of  the  land.  But  by  the 
year  1300  their  power  had  passed  its 
peak  and  Irish  recovery  had  begun.  At 
the  battle  of  Dundalk.  in  1318.  the  Irish 
were  a^ain  defeated  in  the  field.  But  so 
fierce  was  their  assault  that  from  that 
point  forward,  the  Norman  power  was  to 
wane  and  in  short  order  would  disap- 
pear entirely. 

Next,  it  was  Eniiland  with  whom  the 
Insh  had  to  cope;  the  same  England  that 
was  to  extend  her  power  to  every  corner 
of  the  earth  and  rise  to  dominance  in 
every  continent  but  one  Yet  while  all 
this  was  f^oini;  on.  the  Irish  were  putting 
up  a  battle  for  independence  wholly  out 
of  keepms  with  their  political  strength, 
and  wmninj^  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

P'rom  that  day  to  this,  the  Irish  have 
ptisistently  fought  for  the  right  to  self- 
nuvernment.  in  the  fact  of  awe-inspiring 
odds  Nor  has  their  struggle  been 
limited  to  their  own  shores.  In  1776.  the 
American  patriot  cause  was  promoted 
by  many  an  Irish  immigrant,  to  the 
benefit  of  every  American  alive  today. 
And  as  recently  as  the  past  decade.  Irish 
volunteers  could  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Liallr.nt  little  army  of  Israel,  fight- 
ui;.'.  as  always,  for  the  right  of  smaller 
luitions  to  determine  their  own  destinies. 
The  battle  for  Irish  freedom  is  not  yet- 
over,  and  shall  not  be  until  the  day  when 
Ireland  — all  of  Ireland— is  free  to  rule 
Itself  ill  the  manner  of  free  men  every- 
where 

But  even  then.  I  doubt  that  the  bat- 
tle will  be  entirely  over  For  the  Irish 
spirit  KKjuues,  and  the  Irish  conscience 
demands,  that  fieedom  encompa.ss  every 
inhabitable  portion  of  the  earth.  And 
until  that  L'oal  is  reached,  there  will  be 
no  rest  for  the  Iri.sh 


Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 

EX  TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OK    CM  iroRNl.\ 

I.N    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Monday.  March  20.  1961 
Mr  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  H.R.  4806  is 
a  bill  to  provide  a  temporary  program 
of  extended  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  to  increase  the  Federal  unem- 
ployment taxes  imposed  on  the  employ- 
ers in  the  respective  States  to  finance 
that  program.  At  the  time  this  legisla- 
tion was  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  I    opposed   its    passage    and 
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Joined  in  minority  views  to  that  effect. 
These  minority  views  expressed  opposi- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  the  bill  first, 
did  violence  to  the  insurance  principle 
of  unemployment  compensation;  sec- 
ond, purported  to  impose  $1  billion  in 
additional  taxes  to  meet  a  problem  that 
had  not  been  adequately  defined;  and, 
third,  posed  a  threat  to  economic  re- 
covery by  imposing  higher  costs  on  em- 
ployment. These  views  pointed  out 
how  this  legislation  represented  a  back- 
door approach  to  the  imposition  of  Fed- 
eral standards  on  the  States  and  threat- 
ened the  experience  rating  system 
which  operates  so  successfully  in  the 
States  to  encourage  employers  to  sta- 
bility in  employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  expressing  those 
views  the  legislation  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  re- 
ceived approval  in  the  other  body.  It 
now  comes  back  to  the  House  improved 
in  some  minor  respects  but  still  con- 
taining the  basic  defects  that  I  criti- 
cized in  the  House  version  with  respect 
to  financing. 

It  is  Ui  regard  to  the  financing  features 
that  I  would  like  to  comment  further 
at  this  time. 

In  1958  when  the  Elsenhower  admln- 
Lstration  and  the  Congress  considered 
that  the  economic  situation  required  the 
enactment  of  a  temporary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  extension,  legisla- 
tion was  then  approved  dealing  with  the 
situation.  That  legislation  provided  for 
a  system  of  repayable  advances  to  the 
States  on  a  voluntary  basis  with  the  bor- 
rowing States  having  responsibility  for 
the  repayment  of  their  respective  ad- 
vances. 

The  bill  before  the  Congress  today  is 
markedly   different.     The  benefit  pay- 
ments are  voluntary  with  the  States,  but 
the  Federal  tax  mcrease  imposed  on  the 
employers  in  the  States  Is  mandatory 
and  will  be  assessed  against  the  employ- 
ers in  a  particular  State  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  benefits  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  unemployed  in  the  State. 
The  anticipated  consequence  Is  that  all 
States  will  make  benefits  available  even 
though    the   responsible   State    officials 
may  not  consider  that  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  a  particular  State  makes  such 
an  extended  benefit  program  necessary. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  benefit  payments 
are  to  be  made  available  in  every  State 
does  not  mean  that  the  benefit  payments 
in  the  State  will  equal  tax  collections  in 
a  State;  It  does  not  mean  that  the  em- 
ployers in  a  particular  State  will  be  taxed 
only  to  the  extent  that  benefits  are  paid 
in  the  State.    On  this  point  we  said  the 
following  in  our  minority  views  on  this 
le?:islation: 

Those  States  that  have  responsibly  ad- 
ministered their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion programs  today  have  the  flnanclal  abil- 
ity to  deal  effectively  with  existing  unem- 
ployment conditions.  However,  the  approach 
set  forth  In  H  R.  4806  would  tax  the  em- 
ployers In  those  States  to  pay  for  the  bene- 
fit needs  In  other  States  where  perhaps  less 
BRtlsfactory  administration  of  unemployment 
compensation  programs  has  occurred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee report  contains  a  table  setting 
forth  on  a  State-by-State  basis  the  esti- 


mated additional  tax  collections  and  the 
estimated  benefit  payments  under  H.R. 
4806,  I  will  include  that  table  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
examine  this  table  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  patent  inequity  in  the 
financing  arrangement  of  this  proposal. 

Estimated  additional  tax  collections  com- 
pared with  expected  benefit  payments  by 
States  under  H.R.  4806 

I  \!nn'mt<:  in  nnliiiui^l 


St.itp 


Total 


Alahnma 

Alaska 

Arlioua 

ArWan.>aL« 

California 

Colorado 

Conni-ctlmt 

Delaware 

District  0/  Coluiulila. 

Florida.. 

Oeorsla 

HawaU 

Idabo 

Illinois 

Indianu 

Iowa 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky 

LiOUlsUUA 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masfaobasctts 

Micbleau 

Mlontsota 

MlasiaBippl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Nortb  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oracoa 

PeniuylTania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rboda  Island 

South  Carolina 

Pouth  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

VlrjrtQla 

Washington 

West  Vlnrt Ola 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


■V:\\ 
ColU-clloii; 


$0810 


[layiiifiiU 


12.2 

1"  11 

1.2 

5.7 

2   1 

.V3 

4  7 

99.4 

811  II 

K  3 

2  0 

1\  h 

Ih  2 

3.2 

2.0 

.V8 

2.  2 

■Jl  4 

9.5 

Ifi  7 

12  (1 

■i  1 

2.  .=i 

l>  f, 

28.0 

in.  8 

8.8 

10.6 

13.1 

4.."^ 

15.8 

34.2 

46.6 

l»i.O 

8.7 

23  6 

2.6 

6.2 

2.0 

3  4 

3«.  7 

3.g 

119  9 

ig.fi 

It) 

62.4 
8.9 
».  6 

70,7 
8  2 
5.8 

y.  1 
1  fi 

16.0 
42.1 

4-1 

17 
1«.  1 
15.4 

8.4 
21  5 

1  5 


16 

4<i  II 

ll'>  0 

.i  ^ 

■<   a 

l.->  il 

IJ  '.I 

■J  0 

In.d 

3.1  0 

513.  0 

14   4 

II  II 
1    1 

2.(1 

4 

.11   2 

2.3 

170.0 

7.9 

.9 

8.1  0 

5.8 

10  G 

82  0 

3  2 

5  5 

7  3 
■> 

S  0 

3(i,0 

2,0 

I) 

.1  5 

8  9 

9  5 

III  0 
1   1 


I  Includes  about  $l(KMi0u,0Ou  In  Untfit  fiayments  in 
excess  of  20  wpek«  mado  undor  Plate  lavr,  and  excluik'3 
payments  to  Federal  civilian  employees  and  ex-servlw- 
men. 

Source:  F^tlmates  of  tAX  collections  furnLshed  by  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  e.^timalcs  of  iH-'uefit  payu)eiil.<< 
fljriil.'^hed  hy  State  frr.i'lnynipnt  -irnirlty  apenrtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  table  reveals  that 
tliere  are  40  sui-plus  States  with  tax  col- 
lections exceeding  benefit  payments,  3 
break-even  States  with  the  tax  collection 
and  benefit  payments  equal,  and  9  deficit 
States  in  which  the  tax  collections  in  the 
respective  States  will  not  equal  their  es- 
timated benefit  payments.  A  table  show- 
ing a  recapitulation  of  the  three  cate- 
gories of  States  follows: 

[Fi;'iireJ  in  million."!  of  dollirs] 


Tax 
oollec- 
tions 

Hrncfit    '  Puriilus 

]iay-             or 

nients        deficit 

Surplus  ^^late»  (40) 

Break -even  . States  (3U.. 
Deficit  States  (9) 

604.2 

10.7 

369.1 

399.0 

10.7 

618.8 

-f  20.'i.  2 

-149.4 

Total               

984.0 

928.2 

+  5.V8 



The  employers  in  the  40  surplus 
States  would  pay  in  taxes  $205.2  million 
more  than  would  be  paid  In  benefits 
in  their  respective  States.  The  9  defi- 
cit States  would  have  $149.4  million 
more  in  benefit  payments  than  the  em- 
ployers in  these  States  paid  in  increased 
unemployment  compensation  taxes. 
There  would  be  a  net  surplus  of  tax 
collections  over  benefit  payments  for 
all  52  States  under  this  temporary  pro- 
gram amounting  to  $55.8  million,  ard 
I  will  comment  on  the  disposition  of 
that  surplus  later. 

Five  of  the  deficit  States — Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— would  account  for  $141.9  mil- 
lion of  the  $149.4  million  total  deficit 
incurred  by  the  9  deficit  States.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  fact  raises  the  obvious 
question:  Are  the  employers  in  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  so  impoverished  that 
they  are  unable  to  pay  their  respective 
State's  own  way  in  regard  to  their 
State  unemployment  compensation 
programs?  And  the  second  question 
follows:  Are  the  employers  in  the  other 
States  so  wealthy  that  they  can  afford 
to  pay  their  State  program  costs  and 
contribute  to  paying  the  way  of  the  defi- 
cit States? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  disposition  of  the  $55.8  mil- 
lion sui-plus  under  the  bill.  The  formula 
for  distributing  this  surplus  under  the 
legislation  provides  that  it  should  be 
allocated  to  each  State  in  proportion  to 
the  taxable  wages  as  defined  under  State 
law.  This  means  that  the  deficit  States 
would  be  participating  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  surplus  and  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  five  States  contributing  the 
most  in  the  way  of  deficits  will  be  among 
the  leaders  in  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
they  will  receive.  In  other  words  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Permsylvania,  which  created  the  lion's 
share  of  the  deficit-State-total,  will  have 
a  lion's  share  of  the  surplus  created  by 
the  surplus  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  if  unem- 
ployment compensation  is  to  be  a  State 
responsibility,  it  should  be  kept  exactly 
that.  I  believe  that  the  States  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  manage 
their  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams responsibly  and  adequately. 
Therefore,  I  am  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
preserve  State  preeminence  in  regard 
to  unemployment  compensation  do  be- 
lieve that  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  is 
necessary  in  view  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic conditions.  I  respect  their  view- 
point; however,  I  carmot  understand 
how  anyone  can  support  the  method  of 
financing  provided  in  this  bill.  Even 
those  individuals  who  come  from  deficit 
States  should  be  concerned  that  this 
financing  pattern  contains  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  loose  administration  which 
threatens  the  future  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  Those  in- 
dividuals who  come  from  surplus  States 
must  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployers In  their  respective  States  should 
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be  called  on  to  p«y  for  an  unemplo- 
ment  compensation  pn«ram  In  other 
Statps  where  the  employers  have  no  vote 
and  no  influence  m  to  the  character  of 
the  program  in  those  other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  in  its 
present  form  should  not  proceed  one 
step  further  in  the  legislative  process. 
If  legislation  is  necessary,  then  we  should 
start  all  over  again  to  develop  legisla- 
tion that  is  equitable  and  proper  in  its 
conception  and  which  does  not  endanger 
the  continued  existence  of  our  State  un- 
employment compensation  programs 


Our  People  Are  Lo«kiBf  to  Congreti  To 
Carry  Out  the  Promisei  Echoed  by  Fer- 
vent Candidates  for  Office  Within 
Tho»«  Valleys  •!  Depreiied  Economy 
Only  a  Few  Short  Month*  Ago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PKHNSTLVANI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1961 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  S;>eakrr.  over 
the  past  5  years  volumes  of  evidence 
have  been  presented  to  Con^res-s  and 
relevant  committees  thereof  on  the  need 
for  depressed  area  legislation.  Any  long 
explanation  of  conditions  in  a  specific 
surplus  labor  region  would  be  super- 
fluous. Time  suid  again  I  havi  outlined 
the  problem  and  its  implications  with 
respect  to  Pennsylvania's  20th  District 

I  need  only  assert  at  tnis  time  that 
conditions  are  worse  than  they  were 
when  a  Senate  subcomnuttee  visited 
Pennsylvania  several  years  ago;  they  are 
worse  than  when  I  reported  to  the  House 
in  subsequent  years:  they  are  worse  than 
they  were  when  spokesmen  for  the  pres- 
ent administration  were  promising  quick 
action  in  the  windup  of  the  general  elec- 
tion campaigns. 

Congress  is  a  deliberate  body  which 
should  and  usually  does  study  carefully 
ell  matters  of  consequence  before  setting 
the  finishing  legislative  machinery  into 
operation.  For  this  reason  it  is  on  rare 
occasions  that  bills  of  major  significance 
are  finalized  on  short  notice 

While  the  new  Congress  has  been  in 
session  for  less  than  3  months,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  sufficient  accumu- 
lation of  testimony  and  statistics  on  the 
matter  before  us  today  to  permit  pa.ssage 
without  further  procrastination  Data 
assunilated  and  distributed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  provides  ample  sub- 
stantiation of  the  need  for  expeditious 
action.  Many  thousands  or  residents  of 
surplus  labor  areas  have  been  subjected 
to  the  many  misfortunes  that  walk  with 
unemployment  since  the  early  1950s. 
Our  people  are  looking  to  this  legislative 
body  to  carry  out  the  promises  echoed  by 
fervent  candidates  for  office  within  those 
valleys  of  depressed  economy  only  a  few- 
short  months  ago. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  avenue  of  quick  relief  to  com- 
munities of  chronic  unemployment.     I 


have  indicated  my  willingness  to  sup- 
port other  measures  which  have  not  con- 
curred precisely  with  my  own  ideas  as 
respects  the  method  of  approach,  the  size 
of  appropriations  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  legislative  product. 
I  was  highly  optimistic  about  prospects 
in  the  85th  Congress.  Failure  of  the 
86th  Congress  to  enact  respon.sible  Wii- 
islation  was  even  more  alarming  Now 
the  new  Congress  is  faced  with  a  dual 
responsibility.  While  we  caniK^t  com- 
pensate for  what  amounts  to  nothing 
less  than  a  delinquency  of  responsibility 
that  occurred  during  precedint;  .ses-'^ions, 
we  must  neverthele.ss  act  promptly  not 
only  to  make  it  p<5ssible  for  those  citi- 
zens long  deprived  of  employment  op- 
portunities to  Ket  back  to  work:  we  must 
preclude  additional  hard.ships  that 
would  come  with  further  delay 

Unemployment  luirtures  unemploy- 
ment Families  without  income  cannot 
purchase  commodities  whose  sales  pro- 
vide work  for  other  .segments  of  the 
population  The  incidence  of  poverty 
increases  daily  in  a  recessed  economy 
In  my  particular  constituency,  and  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  members  of  both 
parties  from  coal-producing  States  m 
the  Appalachian  range,  a  further  im- 
pediment to  recovery  was  cast  here  in 
Washington  earlier  this  month  with  the 
remolding  of  the  concept  of  the  residual 
oil  import  control  program.  The  revi- 
sion added  emphasis  to  the  urgency  for 
enactment   of   a   distressed   area   bill 

Mr  Speaker,  our  district  has  experi- 
enced mine  closings— one  after  an- 
other—since the  tide  of  residual  oil 
imports  began  to  take  its  toll  of  coal 
markets  on  the  east  coast  more  than  10 
years  ago.  Mine  workers  waited  anx- 
iously for  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  to  correct  what  they  assumed 
would  be  only  a  temporary  situation  As 
American  citizens,  they  felt  confident 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not 
permit  their  sources  of  livelihood  to  be 
destroyed  through  the  contemptuous 
machination.'^  of  an  international  busi- 
ness entente 

.\s  shipment,',  of  bi'ummous  coal  to 
seaboard  industry  declined,  railroad 
workers  took  their  place  alongside  dis- 
placed miners  seekuik'  new  Jobs  Gen- 
eral economic  inertia  set  in  In  ensuing 
years,  those  affected  areas  have  been 
given  top  billing  on  the  Department  of 
Labor's  listing  of  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment 

The  recent  order  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  was  another  cruel  blow.  The 
administration  has  succumbed  to  the 
pressures  of  shipping  companies  deter- 
mined to  unload  their  surplus  product 
anywhere,  at  any  price,  without  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  America's  cltlzeniT. 
The  impact  of  the  increa.se  m  residual 
oil  import  quotas  will  be  felt  simultane- 
ously with  delivery  of  the  alien  product 
Mines  whose  product  will  be  preempted 
by  that  increase  will  be  forced  to  cut 
work  days  accordingly  There  will  be 
less  money  for  our  mine  workers  and  our 
railroaders.  The  mine  workers'  welfare 
fund  will  suffer  proportionately. 

To   give   precedence    to    the    interna- 
tional oil  crowd  over  our  own  woikmg 


men  IS  shortsighted  and  costly.  I  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  will  re- 
consider Its  hasty  decision  and  revise  its 
order  m  keeping  with  the  principle  of 
the  purposes  of  the  program.  Mean- 
while we  must  be  realistic.  The  economy 
of  coal  and  railroad  communities  is  faced 
with  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Distressed 
area  legislation  becomes  even  more 
necessary  tlian  it  has  been  throughout 
the  years  of  suffering  to  which  our  peo- 
ple have  been  subjtH:ted.  I  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  act  quickly. 


The  Honorable  Victor  L.  Anfuso,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York,  Chair- 
man of  the  American  Honorary  Com- 
mittee  for  the   Italian   Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8E:NT.\TIVF23 
Monday.  March  20.  1961 

Mr  RY.\N  Mr  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day, March  16.  it  was  my  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  a  very  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant ceremony  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  unification  of  Italy. 
An  important  part  of  the  proceedings 
was  the  opening  address  by  my  respected 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Anfuso'. 
In  his  eloquent  remarks  he  took  note  of 
the  strong  and  lasting  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  his  address: 

Remark.s   by    Hon     Victor   L    Anfv.so.   It.m.- 

i.\N    Centennial    Celebration,    March    16, 

1961 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
singled  out  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Ameri- 
can Honorary  Committee  U)  be  the  chair- 
man of  this  historic  event  It  Is  my  pleasure 
1. 1  welcome  you 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  for  me.  since 
I  (•  »me  to  this  country  as  an  immigrant 
from  Italy  at  the  tender  age  of  9  Little  did 
I  dream  then  that  someday  this  Immigrant 
bov  would  preside  at  a  celebration  of  thl.'^ 
sort  in  Washington,  where  the  President  and 
<ith(>r  threat  leaders  of  this  Nation  would 
K.ith»'r  t.i  pay  tribute  to  my  ancestral  home- 
l.ip.d  mi  the  centennial  anniversary  of  its 
uiMf'.catlon  as  a  single  .strong  nation 

I  :'.m  deeply  grateful  thl.";  morning,  a.s 
ne\er  before,  to  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours  for  the  unlimited  opportunities  which 
I  and  millions  of  iitlier  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction  have  received  This  Is  a  feeling 
winch  nnly  ImmlKrants  and  the  children  of 
inimit^rant.'^  c;in  fully  appreciate 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
pjayed  a  significant  role  In  these  celebra- 
tiuns  I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
U'Ki'  t*)  know  the  President  ever  since  I  flr^t 
cime  to  Congress  in  January  1951.  when  I 
ser'. ed  with  him  in  the  Hou.se  of  RepresenU- 
tues  I  remember  the  kindly  guidance  he 
(?ave  me  then— and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
t'licouraglng  a.sslstance  on  several  projects 
which  I  prO{x>sed  to  the  Congress  In  those 
d  :t  V  s 

This  association  continued  also  after  he 
hiid  moved  over  Ui  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  It  Is 
b<-r  cjcemphfled  by  the  fact  that  after  I  had 
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introduced  the  resolution  on  the  centennial 
ob.servance  of  Italian  unification  and  brought 
It  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  im- 
mediately Introduced  it  In  the  Senate.  May 
I  quote  Jost  a  brief  remark  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
,,i  the  time  he  Introduced  the  resolution  on 
July  13,  1959,  when  he  said: 

The  concurrent  resolution  expresses  our 
pleasure  in  receiving  the  invitation  (to  par- 
ticii)ate  in  the  otwervance)  and  testifies  to 
our  admiration  for  the  contributions  this 
great  Nation  has  made  to  our  common  Ideals 
,.t  freedom  and  Independence.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  recognize  in  this  fashion 
the  progress  and  achievements  of  the  people 
nf   Italy  during  the  past  century." 

During  this  entire  decade  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  an  admirer  of  Italy 
and  of  its  achievements  in  the  annals  of 
culture  and  civilization.  Likewise,  he  has 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  toward  the  up- 
building of  America  and  Its  way  of  life. 

It  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  Irony  of  his- 
tory that,  as  Italy  was  reborn  as  a  united 
nation,  the  United  States  was  on  the  thresh- 
hold  oir  facing  its  greatest  test  for  survival. 
As  the  guns  were  stilled  In  Italy,  and 
Oarlbaldl  was  going  back  to  his  beloved 
island  of  Caprera  with  a  bag  of  bean  seeds 
(in  his  shoulder,  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  rumbling. 
Italy's  Rlsorglmento,  which  means  rebirth 
as  a  nation,  was  being  accomplished. 

And  speaking  of  Garibaldi.  I  take  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  greeting  here  this  morning 
the  grandson  of  that  great  patriot.  General 
Ezio  Garibaldi,  and  also  his  granddaughter. 
Mrs  Glusepplna  Ziluca.  May  I  ask  them  to 
take  a  bow- 
Today  there  exist  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  SUtes  and  Italy. 
The  bonds  Joining  our  two  nations  are, 
in  my  estimation,  stronger  and  deeper  than 
tho.se  resulting  from  a  military  pact  or  an 
economic  program.  They  are  the  bonds  of 
faith  and  confidence  In  one  anothel:,  of 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  between 
two  great  peoples,  of  genuine  friendship  and 
reciprocal  contributions. 

The  bridge  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Italy  was  not  constructed  overnight.  It 
is  a  process  which  Is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
United  States,  and  in  fact  goes  twick  to  our 
earliest  days  when  small  but  significant 
numbers  of  Italians  Joined  the  waves  of 
early  explorers  and  settlers  who  came  to 
these  shores  They  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Italian  Immigrants,  who  settled  In 
this  land,  have  made  lasting  contributions 
to  our  American  heritage  over  the  long  cen- 
turies The  Imprint  of  their  contributions 
on  American  life  and  civilization  Is  visible 
all  around  us. 

We  live  in  a  crucial  time  In  the  annals  of 
l.uman  affairs  which  requires  utmost  unity 
in  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations.  The  future 
stirvlval  of  democratic  America  and  of  the 
whole  free  world  depends.  In  large  measure, 
in  reinforcing  our  bonds  of  cooperation  with 
nations  like  Italy,  and  on  the  creation  of 
working  partnerships  with  such  nations  in 
every  endeavor  which  could  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  mankind. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  spell  out  in  detail  how 
this  partnership  between  our  two  nations  Is 
to  be  created,  nor  is  this  the  time  and  the 
place  to  do  so.  Suffice  It  merely  to  indicate 
that  we  have  the  beginnings  of  it  in  several 
ways  the  fact  that  Italy  has  been  willing 
to  give  as  much  as  she  receives;  the  fact 
that  Italy  has  made  available  to  us  areas  for 
the  establishment  of  military  bases;  Italy's 
significant  role  In  NATO;  Italy's  strategic 
position  In  the  Mediterranean  In  relation  to 
Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East;  and 
Italy's  ancestral  ties  In  Latin  America. 

Our  partnership  can  be  extended  and 
deepened  In  other  ways  through  many  new 
Ideas  and  bold  action.    Instead  of  working 


alone  in  certain  areas,  where  our  help  has 
been  misunderstood,  let  us  Invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  partnership — nations  like 
Italy — If  such  participation  will  bring  about 
better  understanding  and  more  fruitful  re- 
sults. The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  This, 
too,  may  in  time  prove  to  be  a  New  Frontier 
in  our  international  relations. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  choose  this  occasion  to  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  same  ideals  which  triumphed 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  this  era  of 
the  New  Frontier,  let  us,  in  the  words  o*  our 
beloved  President,  pray  that  the  future  years 
will  prove  to  be  the  years  when  the  tide 
came  In — when  America,  together  with  a 
strong  and  united  Italy  and  a  free  world, 
moved  forward  again. 


Taxing  Freedom  of  Expression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  introduced  a  bill  <H.R.  5573)  in 
which  I  join  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House,  which  proposes  a  much- 
needed  clarification  of  congressional 
policy  on  the  right  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion without  undue  tax  restraints. 
These  tax  restraints  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  arbitrary  administrative  rul- 
ings interpreting  our  tax  laws  so  as  to 
impose  a  prior  restraint  on  the  right  of 
our  constituents  to  present  their  views 
on  legislative  matters  at  any  level  of  the 
Government.  The  administrative  in- 
terpretations to  which  I  refer  are  em- 
bodied in  Internal  Revenue  Service  reg- 
ulations which  attempt  to  deny  a  tax 
deduction  for  lawful  business  expendi- 
tures which  relate  to  lobbying,  the  pro- 
motion or  defeat  of  legislation,  or 
"propaganda  relating  thereto." 

These  sweeping  terms  are  not  defined 
in  these  administrative  rules  which 
places  business  taxpayers  in  the  posi- 
tion of  proceeding  at  their  peril  in  exer- 
cising their  right  of  petition  to  their 
Government  and  in  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  their  expenditures  for  activi- 
ties on  expressing  their  views  may  not 
be  deemed  proper  deductions  for  Fed- 
eral income  tax  purposes.  This  rule 
applies  even  though  the  legislation  to 
which  the  business  taxpayer  may  ex- 
press his  views  and  reactions  can  have 
a  substantial  economic  impact  on  his 
business  or  his  right  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  opinion,  has  compounded 
the  confusion  in  this  area  in  a  series  of 
cases  in  which  the  Court  contends  that 
in  denying  tax  deductions  to  a  taxpayer 
for  expressing  his  views  on  matters  which 
would  have  seriously  affected  or  de- 
stroyed his  business  are  not  allowable  as 
a  tax  deduction  because  of  a  sharply  de- 
fined national  policy  against  such  de- 
ductions. However,  upon  reading  the 
cases  which  set  forth  this  purported  rule 
of  law  one  finds  that  the  basis  for 
this  so-called  national  policy  is  predi- 
cated  upon   administrative  interpreta- 


tions rather  than  upon  duly  considered 
congressional  enactments.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  highly  ques- 
tionable rule  of  law  which  is  predicated 
upon  an  erroneous  concept  of  what  our 
national  policy  is  and  should  be  with 
respect  to  the  tax  status  of  business  ex- 
penses for  full  expression  of  views  on 
matters  of  vital  economic  importance. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  this  area  we  find  that  for 
tax  purposes  there  is  a  sharply  defined 
national  policy  against  the  deduction  for 
business  purposes  of  such  expenses. 
However,  in  a  case  decided  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  just  last  month  in  con- 
nection with  a  determination  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted: 

The  right  of  petition  Is  one  of  the  free- 
doms protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
we  cannot,  of  course,  lightly  impute  to  Con- 
gress an  Intent  to  invade  these  freedoms. 

With  this  statement  I  would  heartily 
concur  and  I  would  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  would  also  heartily 
concur.  The  Supreme  Court  also  noted 
in  this  same  decision: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  Inform  their 
representatives  in  government  of  their  de- 
sires with  respect  to  the  passage  or  enforce- 
ment of  laws  cannot  properly  be  made  to 
depend  upon  their  intent  in  doing  so.  It  is 
neither  unusual  nor  illegal  for  people  to  seek 
action  on  law  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
bring  about  an  advantage  to  themselves  and 
a  disadvantage  to  their  competitors. 

Thus  our  Supreme  Court  has  created 
what  to  my  mind  is  a  double  standard. 
For  tax  purposes  the  right  of  petition 
and  presentation  of  views  on  matters 
governmental  is  restricted  and  impaired 
because  of  a  purported  sharply  defined 
national  policy.  Yet  the  same  Supreme 
Court  with  respect  to  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  a  punitive  statute  expressing  the 
antitrust  policy  of  the  United  States 
considers  it  the  preservation  of  a  basic 
freedom  that  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment there  is  a  right  of  the  people  to 
inform  their  representatives  of  their 
views  on  matters  governmental.  I  can- 
not reconcile  this  double  standard.  1 
would  doubt  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  jus- 
tify or  reconcile  such  a  double  standard. 

This  then  is  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  law  demands  an  immediate 
clarification  and  the  burden — the  duty 
of  clarification — is  one  of  those  respon- 
sibilities we  accepted  upon  undertaking 
the  solemn  duty  of  representing  those 
who  chose  to  elect  us  to  the  high  offices 
we  now  hold. 

The  bill  which  I  have  sponsored  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  is  an  eflfective. 
realistic  solution  to  the  difficult  legal 
dilemma  now  facing  our  taxpayers.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  only  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
bill.  Who  are  the  authors  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation?  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  to  which  I  have  put  my  name  is 
very  similar  to  the  bill  which  was  favor- 
ably reported  and  reconmiended  by  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  last  Congress,  House 
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Report  2077.  At  the  time  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mcmu  faTorably  re- 
ported on  this  legislation  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congreas,  the  commit- 
tee noted: 

It  Mcmed  to  your  commlttM  that  If  an 
expendltvire  U  ordinary  and  nec«ssary  to 
the  conduct  of  a  taspayv's  trade  or  buslnese 
and  la  lawful.  It  la  unfair  for  the  deducUon 
to  be  dlaallowed  Just  baeauae  the  expanse  Is 
Incurred  to  Influence  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  ta.xins:  the 
freedom  of  expresslmi  is  to  effectively 
impair  one  of  the  tenets  of  our  form  of 
government.  With  the  ever-e.xpandin? 
scope  of  government — at  all  levels  of 
government — it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  reconcile  the  effective  im- 
pediments created  by  this  legal  situa- 
tion and  that  we  forthwith  undertake 
to  pass  remedial  legislation. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  there  are 
several  proposals  on  this  subject  which 
have  been  introduced  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue : 
It  Is  a  nonpartisan  problem  of  funda- 
mental importance  and  I  urge  that  we 
undertake  an  immediate  disposition.  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  other  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  respectfully  re- 
quest that  my  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  immediately 
schedule  this  problem  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  Advertising  Age  on  March  6. 
1961,  points  up  the  Important  Issues  in- 
volved In  clarification  by  Congress  of 
proper  business  expense  for  ta.x  pur- 
poses. Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point: 
An  Impostant  Dbcuion 
The  reversal  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Judgments  against  Carl  Byolr  &  Asso- 
ciates and  24  eastern  railroads  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania trucking  case  is  of  major  Impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  public  relations 
segment  of  business,  but  to  advertising  peo- 
ple as  well. 

The  Court  reached  Its  decision  unani- 
mously, and  as  Advertising  Age's  reporter 
said.  It  wrapped  lobbying  In  a  "public  Inter- 
est" cloak  of  u.iprecedented  grandeur,  even 
though  It  sharply  criticised  the  ethics  of 
public  relations  operators  on  both  sides  of 
the  railroad -truckers  dispute. 

The  Important  point  for  our  purposes  Is 
that  the  Court  advanced  In  the  strongest 
terms  the  opinion  that  representative  gov- 
ernment can't  operate  unless  citizens  can 
express  their  views  freely,  and  that  the 
Sherman  .Antitrust  Act  cannot  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  act  as  a  brake  upon  that  free- 
dom of   expression. 

Among  other  things,  the  Court's  decision 
said : 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  Inform  their 
representatives  in  government  of  their 
desires  with  respect  to  the  passage  or  en- 
forcement of  laws  cannot  properly  be  made 
to  depend  upon  their  Intent  In  doing  so  It 
Is  neither  unusual  nor  Illegal  for  people  to 
seek  action  on  laws  In  the  hope  that  they 
may  bring  about  an  advantage  to  themselves 
and  a  disadvantage  to  their  competitors  ' 

In  the  light  of  this  and  other  language 
of  the  decision.  It  would  appear  dlfflcult  for 
t.he  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  others  to 
argue  about  the  legality  of  advertising  de- 
v'>ced  to  public  Interest  neasages.  even 
tnough  the  point  at  lasua  In  the  recent  ad- 
vertising cases  has  not  bean  action  under 
the  antitrust  laws  but  to  terms  of  allow- 
ances   for    taxes,    detenntaatlon    of    utility 


rates,  etc.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  on  advertising  cases  not  too  long  ago.  It 
held  that  lobbying  was  not  to  be  encouraged; 
now  It  seems  to  have  changed  Its  mind 

It  Is  narrow  legalism  to  argue  that  lobby- 
ing and  discussing  public  Issues  are  essential 
to  the  operation  of  our  kind  of  society,  and 
then,  to  restrain  or  hobble  such  dlscu.Mlon  by 
penalizing  It  In  terms  of  tax  reprisals. 


Farm  Earciu'i  Golden  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REM. ARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW     YMRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  March  20.  1961 

Mr    ROBISON.     Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 

the  unfortunate  death  of  my  di.stm- 
guLshed  and  respected  colkague,  the 
Honorable  B  Carroll  Reece.  of  Tennes- 
see, It  has  bf^en  necessary  to  canctl  a 
special  order  that  I  had  for  today  for  the 
purpose  of  bringinK  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  fact  that  today,  March  20. 
1961,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  Under  leave  to  ext<'nd  my 
remarks.  I  herewith  include  the  address 
that  I  had  prepared  to  mark  thi.s  occa- 
sion: 

This  Is  a  momentous  day  In  the  history  of 
agriculture  In  'he  United  Spates 

On  this  day,  bO  years  ai?u.  In  BriX)me  Coun- 
ty. NY — one  of  the  four  counties  In  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent-  the  lde.-\ 
that  brought  forth  the  great  American  Farm 
Bure>iu  Peder.itiou  was  conceived 

Not  a  single  Member  ^f  this  Chamber  t.>- 
d.\y  Is  unaw.ire  of  the  activities  of  this  vast 
organization,  the  largest  and  the  nn!y  na- 
tionwide federation  of  farmers  !n  the  United 
States  Its  membership  today  is  more  than 
1,600.000  farm  families  in  all  States  of  the 
Union  except  Alaska  and.  In  addition,  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

A  half  a  century  ago  today,  on  March  20. 
1311,  a  pioneer.  John  H  Barron,  one  of  the 
first  county  agents  in  northern  United  States, 
went  to  work  In  Blnghamton  In  Broome 
County  to  open  an  oflBce  for  what  then  was 
the  farm  bureau  of  the  Bingham  ton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  The  word  "bureau"  had 
Its  inception  In  the  fact  that  the  Blngham- 
tou  Chanit>er  of  Commerce  had  oUier  bu- 
reaus— a  traffic  bureau,  a  manufacturers  bu- 
reau, and  several  other  subdlvl.iluns  similarly 
named      Thus,  the  farm  bureau 

Back  of  this  activity  by  the  Blnghamton 
Ch.amber  of  Commerce  was  the  Interest  of 
1*3  secretary  of  that  d.iy,  Byers  H.  Oltchell, 
who  had  become  convinced  his  organization 
should  have  a  department  or  division  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Interests  of  agricul- 
ture in  surrounding  aretus 

Mr.  Gltchell  was  motivated  by  a  belief 
that  farming  !s  basic  and  \erv  closely  Inter- 
related with  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
His   vision   and   his   agitation    bore  fruit. 

He  was  Joined  by.  among  others,  George 
A.  Culien,  who  then  was  traiflc  manager 
and  industrial  agent  fur  the  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  &  Weotern  Railroad,  now  the 
Erie  Rallr'ad. 

TTie  original  operation  of  the  farm  bureau 
w.as  sponsored  Jointly  by  the  chamber,  the 
riilroiid,  and  the  U  S  Department  of  .^grl- 
ciiltur-.  At  the  time  the  New  Y  irk  State 
C  )Uege  of  Agriculture  was  unable  to  con- 
tribute financially,  but  gave  freely  of  advice 
aiid  encouragement 

These  were  the  horse-and-buggy  days 
and  Mr.  Barron  wheeled  up  and  down  the 


muddy  roads  of  his  district,  acquainting 
himself  with  problems  of  farmers,  helping, 
coordinating  their  Interests  and  activities, 
giving  farm  demonstrations.  When  farm- 
ers began  coming  to  his  offlce.  he  appointed 
community  leaders  who  then  organized 
niet-Hng.s  in  local  farming  communities. 
He  organized  study  club"! 

Prom  this  sprung  the  largest  farm  or- 
ganization In  the  Nation  representing 
three  out  of  four  organized  farmers  in  the 
country. 

Not  long  after  Broome  County  became 
orRanizc'l,  <rher  counties  followed.  Five 
more  farm  bureaus  were  organized  in  New 
Yorlc  .sr.itc  in  1912.  Thirteen  more  fol- 
I  jwed  in  1913.  Grow;h  continued  By 
1918,  a  ttjUil  of  55  New  "i'ork  counties  had 
t.arm  bureaus. 

Meanwhile,  other  areas  of  the  country  had 
become  active  In  middle  1912,  Pettis 
County.  Mo  .  organized  a  county  group 
of  farmers  that  was  the  forerunner  there 
of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
In  llMnois.  the  De  Kalb  County  Soil  Im- 
jira'. emrnt  A.s.soclatlon  was  formed  at  about 
liie  Si\me  time. 

By  1813.  the  Broome  County  Farm  Im- 
provement Association  had  been  form-'l, 
taklnj?  over  all  of  the  farm  activities  pre- 
viously centered  within  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  The  new  organization  took  on 
the  working  name  of  the  Brcx^me  County 
Farm  Bureau  Friendly  relations  with  the 
chamber  continued,  but  henceforth  farm- 
ers took  over  complete  control  of  their 
affairs. 

Tills  pattern  of  greater  local  farm  respon- 
sibility spread  rapidly  The  emergency  of 
W'>rld  War  I.  with  Its  message  of  "Food  Will 
Win  the  War"  echoed  throughout  the  land, 
and  agriculture  took  on  a  renewed  Impor- 
tance The  farm  bureaus  of  the  day  re- 
sponded magnificently. 

As  the  county  farm  bureau  evolved,  the 
question  of  control  received  much  thought 
and  attention  So  long  as  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds  made  up  a  large  portion  of  fi- 
nancial support,  there  remained  a  question 
(  f  control  by  the  State  college  of  agriculture. 

The  aim  was  to  advance  farm  bureau  to 
the  point  that  county  appropriations  and 
tiism  bureau  membersliip  dues  would  make 
up  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  expenses 
Involved 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
a  half  a  century  ago  that  they  had  the  vi- 
sion, the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  will  to 
reo^ignize  that  only  an  organization  free 
from  government  could  indeed  be  a  true 
representative   of   the    farmer 

It  U  Interesting  to  note  that  by  1917 — 
only  fl  8h<jrt  years  after  an  Idea  had  been 
born  In  Brfxjme  County — a  State  federation 
of  f.trm  bureaus  was  born  in  New  York 
.State  By  1918.  the  State  Federation  of  tho 
New  York  Farm  Bureau  had  four  standlnjt 
committees  one  on  legislation,  one  on  or- 
Ranlr.auon,  another  on  education,  and  a 
fourth  on  markets  and  transportation. 
F'roblems  of  that  year  were  the  sale  of  wool. 
!.»tx)r.  power  ditchers,  the  shipment  of  wheat, 
and  liberty  Icjans. 

In  1919  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  tcK)k  the  Initiative  and  called  to- 
gether farm  bureau  representatives  of  12 
states  to  meet  at  Ithaca,  the  home  of  Cor- 
nell University  The  purp'we  of  that  con- 
ference w.ia  to  advance  a  proposal  that  a 
National  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  org:m- 
l/.ed. 

The  stated  purpo.se  of  that  first  12  State 
n;eet:ng  Is  interesting 

"1  To  provide  the  Nation  with  a  strong 
'.  irm  bureau  orgajilzatlnn  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  agrlculttire  which  might  speak 
f  «r  the  farmers  of  the  entire  country 

'  2i  To  develop  and  carry  forward  a  pro- 
Rram  which  would  reach  the  entire  country 
and  which  would  bring  Into  action  the 
strongest    farmers    of    the    country." 


An  outgrowth  of  that  Ithaca  meeting  was 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to 
pvish  forward  the  Idea  of  a  national  federa- 
tion. 

On  November  13  and  14,  In  1019,  at  Chi- 
cago, representatives  of  31  States  formed 
a  temporary  American  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus.  The  original  problems  of  a  nation- 
wide federation  were  obvious.  Never  before 
had  all  of  the  diverse  elements  of  agricul- 
ture attempted  to  unite  under  one  mantle. 

Very  properly,  questions  were  deep  and 
searching,  but  overshadowing  all  else  waa 
the  real  possibility  of  creating  a  great,  new 
national  farmers'  organization  on  a  basis 
different  from  anything  which  had  been 
before.  Here  In  their  grasp  delegates  saw 
a  degree  of  strength  and  solidarity  never 
before  possible.  Here  was  a  sleeping  giant 
that  might  be  awakened. 

There  were  about  500  delegates  at  that 
first  meeting  in  the  red  room  of  the  La 
Salle  Hotel  In  Chicago.  The  atmosphere  was 
tense,  expectant. 

After  much  discussion  and  not  little  argu- 
ment, the  delegates  decided  to  form  a  na- 
tionwide organization  to  be  called  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
first  president  was  James  R.  Howard,  of 
Marshall  County,  Iowa,  a  tall,  angular  man 
who  knew  well  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
He  had  been  born  on  the  same  farm  he  then 
operated. 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  the  vision  of 
American  farm  families  than  the  member- 
ship rejxirt  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
Indianapolis  In  1920  At  that  meeting,  the 
secretary  reported  a  paid-up,  voluntary  mem- 
bership of  more  than  800,000. 

Since  those  early  days,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  In  this  great  federation, 
all  of  It  under  the  leadership  of  the  Illustri- 
ous presidents  who  followed  Mr.  Howard: 
Oscar  E.  Bradfute,  of  Ohio;  Sam  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Illinois;  Ed.  O'Neal,  of  Alabama;  Allan 
B  Kline,  of  Iowa;  and  the  current  president. 
the  sixth  president,  Charles  B.  Shuman,  of 
lUinuis. 

Ail  of  these  men  played  vigorous  roles  In 
leading  agriculture.  In  giving  it  a  voice  that 
must  be  heard  even  as  the  number  of  farm- 
ers declines. 

Along  the  line  there  have  been  many  out- 
standing State  farm  bureau  presidents, 
among  them  the  present  president  of  my 
own  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau,  Donald 
P.  Green,  fruitgrower  of  Chazy,  N.Y.  Much 
of  the  progress  of  the  entire  farm  bureau 
elTort  can  be  traced  to  State  leaders  like  Mr. 
C>reen.  I  am  stire  other  Members  of  this 
Chamber  can  point  with  equal  pride  to  their 
own  State  farm  bureau  presidents  as  men 
who  represent  the  good  and  the  solid  In 
agriculture  of  these  United  States. 

Over  the  last  half  century,  a  great  organl- 
ziition  has  come  to  life  and  has  developed 
as  an  Independent,  voluntary — and  I  stress 
the  word  "voluntary" — federation  of  farm 
and  ranch  families  associated  to  safeguard 
and  promote  their  enlightened  self-interest 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare. 

It  Is  an  organization  that  Is  typically 
American.  Members  Join  and  pay  dues  vol- 
untarily to  finance  the  farm  bureau  pro- 
gram. Members  develop  the  policies  and 
program  through  democratic  process  and 
majority  decisions.  Members  have  equal 
rights  to  make  proposals,  discuss,  debate, 
and  vote  on  Issues.  Members  elect  leaders 
from  their  own  group. 

Farm  bureau  Is  local,  national,  and  Inter- 
national In  Its  scope  and  Influence,  and  is 
nonpartisan,  nonsectarlan,  and  nonsecret  In 
character.  Its  main  offices  are  In  Chicago 
and  It  has  a  Washington  offlce.  In  addition, 
a  foreign  trade  offlce  has  been  opened  In 
Rotterdam,  the  Netherlands,  to  promote  tbe 
sale  of  American  farm  products  overseas. 
This  offlce  Is  totally  supported  by  member- 
ship dues. 


Recently,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration has  organized  the  Farm  Bureau  Trade 
Development  Corp.  to  strengthen  its  private 
trade  efforts.  The  farm  bureau  also  has 
recently  organized  the  American  Agricultural 
Marketing  Association,  an  organization  de- 
signed to  help  farmers  market  their  products. 

Most  of  us  here  are  familiar,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  booklet  of  annual  farm  bureau 
policy  resolutions.  This  booklet  Is  the  work 
of  thovLsands  upon  thousands  of  farm  fam- 
ilies from  nearly  2,700  counties  In  this  Na- 
tion. Annually,  these  farm  families  start 
policy  development  at  the  county  level. 
From  there  It  moves  up  to  the  respective 
States  and,  finally,  to  the  annual  meeting 
In  December  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  which  regularly  attracts  more 
than  5,000  farm  men,  women,  and  young 
people.  At  this  convention,  the  delegates, 
elected  by  farmers  of  their  own  States,  thrash 
out  Issues,  argue,  give  and  take,  much  as  we 
do  here. 

Finally,  the  policies  emerge,  hammered  out 
In  the  most  democratic  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  succinct  statement  of  the 
farm  bureau  position  can  be  stated  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Shuman,  the  Illinois  farmer 
who  now  heads  this  great  organizat.on: 

"Our  goal,"  he  says,  "is  to  serve  the  tjtft 
Interests  of  agriculture  from  an  ovcrnll 
standp>olnt  and  to  do  so  on  a  basip  nnsis- 
tent  with   the   national  Interest. 

"A  major  objective  of  Farm  Bureau  policy 
Is  to  create  conditions  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  earn  and  get  high 
per  family  real  Incomes  in  a  manner  which 
win  preserve  freedom." 

If  we  listen  carefully  to  Mr.  Sliuman's 
words  we  easily  will  see  that  he  doesr  t  mean 
to  try  to  make  farmers  prosperous  by  the 
use  of  tax  money.  He  believes,  and  strongly, 
that  the  way  to  real  prosperity  for  agricul- 
ture Is  not  the  control  route,  but  the  avenue 
of  decisions  freely  made  in  a  free  atmosphere 
without  the  shackles  and  chains  of  a  Fed- 
eral  bureaucracy. 

I  have,  with  pride,  traced  the  history  of  a 
great  organization  whose  birth  was  In 
Broome  County,  NY  It  was  a  noble  idea. 
It  Is  being  well  executed. 

During  next  November,  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  will  observe  the  50th  fmnlver- 
sary  year  by  holding  Its  annual  meeting  In 
Blnghamton,  In  Broome  County.  This  will 
bring  together  many  farm  leaders  to  observe 
a  half  century  of  solid  progress.  It  Is  an 
event  to  which  I  am  looking  forwaid  with 
great  pleasure  and  pride. 


Iinini|;ratioii  Qaotat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1961 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  have  introduced  today  has  a  twofold 
purpose.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
reunion  of  separated  families  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  benefit  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  skilled  immigrants  whose  services 
have  been  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  urgently  needed  in  the 
United  States,  but  who  cannot  be  is- 
sued a  first  preference  visa  solely  be- 
cause a  quota  number  is  unavailable.  In 
recent  years  the  Congress  has  attacked 
the  problem  of  backlogged  immigration 
quotas  by  enacting  special  legislation 
which  afforded  only  nominal  relief  and 


provided  no  real  remedy  for  the  problem. 
Quotas  of  many  countries  continue  to  be 
heavily  oversubscribed,  while  other  coun- 
tries, notably  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
fail  to  use  their  allotted  quotas  year 
after  year  to  a  very  substantial  degree. 
It  is  estimated  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  authorized  quota  numbers 
remain  unused  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  and  are  consequently  discarded. 
One  of  the  underlying  principles  of  our 
immigration  laws  is  the  preservation  of 
the  family  unit.  The  instant  bill  is  in- 
tended to  give  meaning  and  reality  to 
that  principle. 

The  problem  of  backlogged  quotas  is 
attributable  in  large  part  to  the  great 
disparity  between  the  size  of  quotas  pro- 
claimed for  certain  northern  European 
countries  and  the  size  of  quotas  pro- 
claimed for  all  other  countries  through- 
out the  world.  For  example,  three  coun- 
tries of  northern  Europe  are  assigned 
70  percent  of  the  overall  annual  quota 
of  155,000  and  the  other  quota  coimtries. 
about  100  in  number,  variously  divide  the 
remaining  30  percent  of  the  overall 
quota.  These  quotas  were  computed  un- 
der the  national  origins  formula  which 
Congress  wrote  into  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924  and  carried  forward  in  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952. 
They  range  from  the  minimum  quota  of 
100  per  annum  to  the  maximum  quota  of 
65,361  proclaimed  for  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Islands. 

In  addition  to  bringing  families  to- 
gether and  hastening  the  entry  of  hun- 
dreds of  skilled  aliens,  this  bill  will  tend 
to  alleviate  the  hopeless  predicament 
which  faces  many  prospective  immi- 
grants whose  chances  of  ever  being 
reached  on  the  waiting  list  are  extremely 
remote,  particularly  the  nonpreference 
immigrant.  To  the  extent  that  the 
quota  numbers  now  unused  are  made 
available  for  the  issuance  of  visas  to 
aliens  within  the  preference  classes, 
more  numbers  wil'.  become  available  for 
the  issuance  of  visas  to  aliens  in  the  non- 
preference  class.  The  vast  majority  of 
refugees  fall  in  tho  nonpreference  cate- 
gory. 

The  redistribution  of  tmused  quota 
numbers  on  a  regional  basis  is  not  a  new 
idea.  It  was  first  broached  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  his  message  of  February  8. 
1956,  to  the  Congress  and  repeated  on 
other  occasions.  This  proposal  does  not 
increase  the  overall  quota  of  155,000  es- 
tablished for  all  quota  countries  nor  does 
it  relax  in  the  slightest  degree  any  of  the 
substantive  conditions  which  every  alien 
must  meet  before  he  is  issued  an  immi- 
grant visa  and  admitted  into  the  United 
States.  The  bill  simply  authorizes  the 
use  of  the  present  quotas  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  within  the  framework  of 
existing  law  except  for  the  national 
origins  concept. 

Specifically,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  create  four  region- 
al quotas  representing  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Oceania,  and  to  assign  quota 
numbers  unused  at  the  end  of  each  fis- 
cal year  to  the  appropriate  regional 
quota.  For  example,  unused  numbers 
attributable  to  the  quota  for  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  regional  quota  for  Europe, 
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while  unused  numbers  attributable  to 
the  quota  of  Vietnam  would  be  assigned 
to  the  regional  quota  for  Asia.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  would  then  make  these 
numbers  available  for  the  issuance  of 
immigrant  visas  to  qualified  immii^rants 
to  whom  a  first,  second,  third  or  fourth 
preference  status  had  been  granted  on 
the  basis  of  a  petition  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General.  The  first  preference 
class  consists  of  skilled  aliens  so  classi- 
fied because  of  their  high  education, 
technical  training,  specialized  experience 
or  exceptional  ability,  and  t)ecause  of  the 
urgent  need  for  their  services  in  the 
United  States.  The  second-preference 
class  consists  of  the  parents  and  the  un  - 
married  sons  or  daughters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  third-preference 
class  consists  of  the  spouses  and  the 
unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence.  The  fourth -prefer- 
ence class  consists  of  the  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  married  sons  or  daughters  of 
U.S.  citizens,  including  their  accompany- 
ing spouses  and  children.  The  assigned 
numbers  in  each  regional  quota  would 
be  made  available  for  the  issuance  of 
visas  to  these  preference  immigrants 
who  were  born  within  the  respective  re- 
gion, regardless  of  their  country  of  birth. 
and  in  the  same  chronological  order  in 
which  quota  numbers  are  now  allotted 
and  charged  against  the  national  quotas. 
Any  regional  quota  not  fully  used  with- 
in the  period  specified  for  allotment  of 
quota  numbers  would  expire  automati- 
cally a^  the  end  of  such  period. 


Tke  Jewish  Mennarial   Hospital   and   Its 
New   DeTclopBMBt   Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  ZELENKO 

OF    WKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.VT.^TTVES 

Monday.  March  20.  1961 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  located  the  Jewish  Memorial 
Hospital.  This  great  institution  dedi- 
cated to  healing  has  never  turned  away 
anyone  who  has  been  ill  or  injured.  It 
is  a  voluntary  hospital  supported  by  de- 
voted humanitarians. 

A  long -treasured  Jewi.sh  Memoriul 
Hospital  dream  was  brought  several 
steps  nearer  to  realization  when  Jesse  H. 
Barkin.  president  of  the  hospital's  board 
of  trustees,  released  a  public  announce- 
ment on  January  23.  1961.  that  Milton  S 
Heller  has  been  named  general  chair- 
man of  a  new  development  fund  program 
that  us  already  in  action.  The  public  an- 
nouncement released  to  the  press  and  to 
community,  professional,  and  hospital 
publications  and  circularized  to  the 
medical  staff,  read  as  follows:  Milton  S. 
Heller,  a  director  of  the  McCrory  Corp. 
and  Landers,  Prary  k  Clark  Co..  and  a 
paJtner  in  Heller  Bros.,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  $2  million  develop- 
ment fund  campaign  to  expand  the  bed 
facilities  and  other  services  of  Jewish 


Memorial  Hospital,  a  nonsectariun. 
voluntarily  supported  Institution  located 
at  Broadway  and  196th  Street.  An- 
nouncement of  this  appointment  was 
made  by  Jesse  H  Barkin.  president  of 
the  hospital's  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Heller,  a  trustee  and  vice  presidoi.t 
of  the  hospital,  heads  up  a  development 
fund  campaign  committee  con.si.sting  cf 
David  Schwartz,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Jonathan  Lot:an:  Henry  Kalman.  of 
the  R.  L  K  Dre.ss  Co.,  Henry  L.  .Schenk. 
president  of  the  Trade  Bank  k  Tru.st  Co  ; 
Marvin  Kratter.  of  the  Kralter  Corp  ; 
David  Dawn,  of  Alice  Stuart:  and  Drs 
Walter  Levy  and  Ha-ry  Wallerstein.  of 
the  hospital's  medical  t>oard.  Julius 
Israel,  of  Re'-;al  Knitwear  Co.,  is  chairman 
of  .special  KifLs. 

Behind  this  ar-.niia:ic  ment  i.s  the  .sto- 
ry of  the  earnest  efforts  by  tlie  board  of 
trustees,  the  medical  beard,  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  evolve  the  ways  and 
means  that  would  enable  the  ho.spital. 
which  has  by  now  prown  to  the  point 
where  additional  building  is  absolutely 
essential,  to  provide  still  more  services 
and  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  commu- 
nity The  founders  of  the  iiospital.  back 
in  1903.  and  even  those  who  later 
planned  and  broutjht  to  realization  th'^ 
present  buildinp,  understandably  could 
not  foresee  the  growth  of  the  institution 
that  they  had  ej-tublished  Nor  could 
they  foreca.st  accurately  the  enormous 
expansion  of  tl-.e  populatkon  of  the  ureas 
that  Jewish  Memorial  Hospital  serves: 
Wa.shingtnn  Heights,  Inwood.  Riverdale. 
and  the  Bronx.  In  terms  of  numbers, 
the  estimated  populaUon  of  the.se  com- 
munities totals  approximately  300.000 
poople 

The  result  of  this  growth  has  been 
such  that  the  hospital  has  for  years  had 
the  recurrin.;  problem  of  how  to  enlarge 
its  facilities  to  provide  the  necessary 
sei"vices  called  for  by  its  growing  impor- 
tance in  the  comm  inity  After  the  re- 
search laboratory  buildini;  was  com- 
pleted and  other  .striirtiral  modifica- 
tions made  to  keep  up  with  the  tzrowin'; 
needs,  there  still  remained  the  Increiis- 
in^  ne..d  for  more  beds,  more  facilities, 
more  hospital  services. 

For  years,  the  board  of  tru.>tees  liave 
been  studying  this  problem.  One  plan 
after  another  was  evolved,  with  each 
having  to  yield  either  because  the  re- 
quirements continued  to  prow  or  the 
costs  seemed  prohibitive  With  every 
major  step,  approval  was  needed  from 
city  and  State  a  encies.  Consultations 
were  held  with  architects  and  builders. 

.\s  a  backf.1  round  to  all  of  this  effort, 
there  was  tiie  ever-pre.sent  phenomenon 
of  steadily  iisint<  building  and  maint'^- 
nance  costs.  In  past  years,  a  portion  of 
the  funds  raised  from  the  annual  din- 
ner and  from  the  souvenir  dinner  jour- 
nal could  be  .set  aside  to  be  applied  at  a 
later  date  toward  new  construction. 
Today  the  steeply  rising  costs  are  such 
that  the  moneys  now  raised  by  tiie  hos- 
pital barely  cover  the  annual  mainte- 
nance deficit. 

During  1960  the  t)oard  of  trustt>es  took 
the  serious  step  of  approvmg  a  building 
program  that  would  take  care  of  the 
hospital  needs  for  the  reasonable  fore- 
seeable future.     Present  plans,  while  not 


complete  or  definite,  are  designed  to 
provide  for  48  additional  beds.  4  major 
operating  rooms,  anesthesia  induction 
rooms,  plaster  and  fracture  operating 
room,  cy.stoscopic  X-ray  operating  suite, 
central  supply  and  sterilization  unit,  new 
medical  library  and  conference  room, 
and  an  entire  new  integrated  maternity 
unit  Also,  4  new  nursery  suites  of  10 
basinets  each,  a  new  suspect  nursery,  a 
4-bed  isolation  nursery,  a  new  formula 
preparation  room,  and  a  new  circum- 
cision room. 

In  addition  there  will  be  two  patient- 
guest  lounges,  a  doctor's  rest  and  locker 
ro<im.  a  doctor's  conference  lounge,  two 
nur.sps'  rest  and  locker  rooms,  and  three 
new  treatment  and  examining  rooms. 
Ihe  plans  provide  for  new  and  enlarged 
clinics  in  rehabilitation  medicine  and 
menial  health.  Also  included  is  an 
obstetrician's  lounge  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters and  many  other  auxiliary  service 
units 

The  co.'-t  of  these  additions  is  now 
estimated  to  be  in  the  $2  milhon  range. 

To  raise  these  funds,  the  board 
thought  It  desirable  to  approach  first 
it.s  o'.vn  tru.stees  and  medical  staff. 
From  these  .sources  there  was  pledged  a 
total  of  close  to  $300,000.  However,  the 
anticipated  costs  are  such  that  it  now 
becomes  absolutely  indispensable  to  go 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Jewish  Me- 
moruil  Hospital  family.  It  becomes  im- 
I>erative  to  appeal  to  the  communities  for 
their  philanthropic  support. 

The  development  fund  will  be  used  to 
incrca.se  the  inpatient  facilities  of  the 
hospital  by  45  beds,  enlarge  and  inte- 
j;rate  its  maternity  unit,  add  oi>erating 
rooms,  expand  the  rehabilitation  depart- 
m^^nt.  provide  additional  library  space, 
and  increa.se  the  hospital's  community 
and  outpatient  services  particularly  in 
if«;  erowimr  mental  health  and  geriatric 
di  partments. 

The  development  fund  campaign  is 
enlisting  the  community  leadership  of 
Wa.shinKton  Heit;hls.  Inwood.  Riverdale. 
and  the  Bronx.  These,  amons  the  mast 
rapidly  growing  areas  of  New  York  City, 
are  all  .served  by  Jewish  Memorial  Hos- 
pital as  a  community  hospital. 

I  ouis  Miller  is  the  hospital  director. 
Si'vmour  Ardam.  formerly  with  the  Al- 
bert Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  Ye- 
sliiva  University,  has  been  named  as 
coordinator  of  the  development  fund 
campaiirn 

Wirh  this  in  mind,  the  development 
fund  committee  under  the  leadership 
of  Milton  S.  Heller  engaged  a  fund- 
rai.ser  and  program  coordinator.  Sey- 
mour .^rdam.  the  man  selected  for  this 
iHiportiint  po.^.t.  brings  with  him  many 
ye.irs  of  experience  with  the  F'ederation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies.  The  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  the  Albert  Elinstcin 
College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva  Uni\er- 
sity. 

Along  \Mth  the  development  funu 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a 
medical  staff  division  of  the  develop- 
ment fund  committee  has  been  set  up 
under  the  cliairmanship  of  Drs.  Harry 
Wallerstein  and  Walter  Levy.  Drs. 
Herman  Cohen  and  Meyer  Karsh,  of 
Riverdale;  Drs.  Milton  Klein  and  Sol 
Schifnn,  of  the  Bronx;  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Zerner.     of    Washington    Heights,    will 
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serve  as  cochairmen  of  their  respective 
communities. 

ALSO  a  general  community  division 
is  being  organized  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  C  William  Borchers,  president 
of  the  North  Side  Savings  Bank.  Func- 
tional committees  are  now  being  set  up 
in  the  Bronx.  Riverdale,  and  Washington 
Heights.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Borchers.  chairmen  for  these  commu- 
nities have  been  appointed.  They  are: 
for  the  Bronx.  Ettstrict  Attorney  Isi- 
dore Dollinger:  for  Riverdale,  Commis- 
sioner Francis  J.  Bloustein,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission;  and  for  Washington 
Heifzhts.  Floyd  Cramer,  president  of  the 
Washington  Heights  Savings  L  Federal 
Loan  Association. 

Many  prominent  civic  and  Industrial 
leaders  have  indicated  their  interest  and 
support  of  tlie  program  by  enlisting  as 
members  of  the  development  fund 
committee.  The  manner  In  which  these 
civic-minded  leaders  have  responded  to 
Mr.  Borchers'  request  indicates  that  the 
public  realizes  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  hospital  as  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  campaign 
promi.ses  to  be  hard  and  vWrnandlng,  but 
Its  goals  are  also  challenging  and 
inspiring. 

Life  Tenure  of  tbe  Judges  of  the  Coarl 
of  Military  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  20,  1961 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grant  of  life  tenure  to  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  will  accord 
that  tribunal  the  judicial  position  de- 
manded by  Its  important  functions  and 
iUs  many  and  heavy  responsibilities. 

When  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1950,  section  67  there- 
of provided  that  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  should  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  As  It  originally 
passed  the  House,  the  bill  also  contained 
a  further  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
court's  judges  were  entitled  to  enjoy  the 
.■^ame  powers,  privileges,  and  rights  of  re- 
tirement possessed  by  the  judges  of  the 
several  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeals.  By  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  Senate,  the  House's 
life  tenure  provision  was  removed  and  a 
term  of  15  years  was  substituted  there- 
for. This  term  scheme,  originating  in 
the  Senate,  ultimately  found  its  way  into 
the  legislation  signed  by  the  President. 

Title  28,  section  451.  United  States 
Code,  defines  "a  court  of  the  United 
States"  as  "any  court  created  by  act  of 
Congress  the  judges  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  hold  office  during  good  be- 
havior." A  similar  definition  of  "a  judge 
of  the  United  States"  is  contained  In  this 
legislation.  It  would  seem  to  follow, 
therefore,  that  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  is  not  "a  Judge  of  the 
United  States,"  and  that  the  tribunal 
itself    is   not   "a    court   of   the   United 


States."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Senate's  alterations  exercised  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  nature  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 
Reference  to  some  of  the  results  of  this 
action  will  be  made  at  subsequent,  points 
In  this  memorandum. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
heads  a  judicial  system  which  currently 
administers  approximately  one-ninth  of 
the  criminal  trials  of  the  entire  Nation. 
On  the  basis  of  prior  experience,  it  may 
be  predicted  with  certainty  that  under 
total  mobilization  the  military  system 
will  administer  approximately  one-third 
of  such  trials.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  concerned 
not  with  mere  property  rights,  but  with 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  Americans — 
principally  young  Americans — f.'om  all 
walks  of  life,  all  segments  of  soci(?ty,  and 
all  sections  of  the  land.  It  was  t  ne  clear 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  tne  Uni- 
form Code  to  a.ssimilate  the  administra- 
tion of  military  justice  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  that  of  the  civilian  community. 
All  these  factors  argue  strongly  for  a 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  which  s  firmly 
Integrated  into  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem and  which  enjoys  the  authority  and 
position  of  "a  court  of  the  United  States." 
Life  tenure  for  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  will  set  at  rest  present  doubts 
concerning  the  court's  powers — and  will 
enable  It  to  perform  all  of  the  functions 
of  a  judicial  tribunal. 

As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  effected  after 
its  initial  adoption  by  the  House,  it  is 
probable — as  has  been  seen — lhat  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  not  "a  court 
of  the  United  States."  As  a  result,  genu- 
ine doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the  body's 
power  to  punish  for  contempt,  if  neces- 
sary to  subpena  witnesses,  to  issue  the 
several  prerogative  writs,  and  to  perform 
other  necessary  judicial  functions. 

All  these  powers  are  enjoyed  by  "a 
court  of  the  United  States,"  and  their 
exercise  in  proper  cases  by  the  Court  of 
Military  appeals  is  essential  to  its  status 
as  a  Federal  judicial  tribunal  with  sub- 
stantially final  authority  over  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Uniform  Code  provides  for  no 
appeal  from  the  determinations  of  this 
court,  with  the  result  that — save  as  to 
jurisdictional  questions — its  dispositions 
are  final.  It  is  in  every  substantial  sense 
a  court  of  last  resort  in  criminal  cases, 
and  should  possess  all  of  the  authority  of 
such  a  court. 

The  grant  of  life  tenure  to  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  will  free 
them  from  the  danger  of  f>olitical  and 
other  pressures,  regarded  by  many 
thoughtful  persons  as  an  inescapable 
peril  under  a  term  system. 

This  reason  for  a  modification  in  the 
present  tenure  provision  requires  little 
elaboration.  All  Federal  judges  laboring 
iinder  responsibilities  even  remotely  com- 
parable to  those  resting  on  members  of 
the  court  under  scrutiny  hold  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  If,  as  has  been  said, 
a  principal  reason  for  this  phenomenon 
lies  in  a  desire  to  protect  against  clamor 
and  the  attempted  use  of  influence — 


direct  or  the  reverse — then  it  is  appli- 
cable equally  to  the  military  system's 
highest  judicial  tribunal.  In  truth,  it 
should  be  deemed  to  apply  with  even 
greater  force — for  in  no  other  Federal 
court  is  the  danger  of  pressiire  from  or- 
ganized blocs  so  great.  Potential  sources 
of  this  special  danger  are  numerous  and 
easily  recognizable. 

Nothing  less  than  life  tenure  for  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
is  consistent  with  the  overall  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Militarj'  Justice. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  enacting  the 
Uniform  Code,  Congress  intended  to 
bring  the  administration  of  military 
criminal  law  into  as  complete  accord  as 
practicable  with  that  obtaining  in  Fed- 
eral civilian  courts.  Inescapable  differ- 
ences were  recofxnized.  of  course — but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Congress  was 
moved  by  no  slightest  purpose  to  ap- 
prove their  existence  in  the  areas  of 
quality  and  objectives.  In  other  words, 
there  can  have  been  no  wish  to  relegate 
to  second-class  citizenship  the  members 
of  what  is  now  predominantly  a  civil- 
ian— that  is,  a  nonprofessional — Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force. 

The  Federal  criminal  law  applicable  to 
nonmilitary  people  is,  of  course,  admin- 
istered and  supervised  by  courts  whose 
members  enjoy  life  tenure — and  thus 
have  been  placed  in  a  climate  favorable 
to  the  development  of  a  proper  inde- 
pendence and  the  highest  sort  of  ju- 
dicial integrity.  Although  the  presence 
of  minor  differences  cannot  be  denied, 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  ultimate  protec- 
tions which  are  available  to  Mr.  A  can 
with  safety  be  denied  to  Private  B,  Sea- 
man C,  or  Airman  D — if  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Uni- 
form Code  is  to  be  supported  and 
preserved. 

This  aim  is  demonstrated  more  spe- 
cifically by  the  code's  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  shall  enjoy  the  com- 
pensation of  judges  of  the  several  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals.  And  the  same  legis- 
lation provides  that  if  a  judge  of  the 
former  court  is  temporarily  disabled,  the 
vacancy  thus  created  shall  be  filled  by 
designation  of  a  judge  of  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. These  determinations  would  seem 
to  indicate  with  force  that  Congress 
chose  to  assimilate  the  bench  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  to  that  of  a 
U.S.  court  of  appeals — the  members  of 
which,  of  course,  hold  office  during  good 
behavior. 

Life  tenure  to  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  will  provide  for  them 
retirement  and  survival-of-dependents 
benefits  like  those  enjoyed  by  other 
judges  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

At  present  the  judges  of  this  bench  are 
regarded  as  members  of  the  Federal  civil 
service,  so  far  as  retirement  is  con- 
cerned. Thus  they  are  required  person- 
ally to  contribute  toward  such  benefits — 
to  the  substantial  reduction  of  their  stat- 
utory compensation.  If  the  court  is  to 
secure  for  the  future  personnel  equal  in 
professional  capacity  and  standing  to 
that  from  which  other  Federal  judges  are 
recruited,  it  is  essential  that  the  mem- 
bers of  its  bench  enjoy  similai"  treatment 
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in  thi3  particular.  Thia  result  would  be 
accomplished  by  aasuring  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  recognition  as  a  court 
of  the  Uruted  States. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  to  permit  reliable  evaluation  of 
Its  contributions  to  the  admini.stration  of 
military  law. 

Oaths  of  office  were  taken  by  the 
court's  judges  in  June  1951.  and  thus  the 
tribunal  has  been  in  existence  for  almo.st 
10  years.  During  this  period  it  ha.s  proc- 
essed more  than  15.000  records  of  trial 
by  court-martial — and  its  three  m^mb^TS 
have  published  written  opinion.s  in  ap- 


pro.\imatt>!y  1. 700  ca.s»-.s  The  court  ha.s 
now  completed  the  11th  bound  volume  of 
it.s  reported  decisions 

In  addition,  numerous  articles  dealing 
with  the  court  and  its  \*ork  have  ap- 
peared in  pr(ife.s.sional  journals,  and 
many  of  it.-,  opinion.s  have  been  the  sub- 
ject ol  Comment  and  .scholarly  evalua- 
tion in  recent  cas*-  soclion.s  of  the.s*-  .same 
periodicals  In  short,  there  is  every  rea- 
-son  to  suppose  that  sufficient  data  are 
now  available  to  enable  ihf  Colli; res.s  to 
it'arh  a  sound  conclusion  coiucrninu  the 
quality  ^f  the  court's  pt'ixmnfl  and  prod- 
uct and  in  yt-neral  the  value  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  military  ju.stice  scene 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  has  justified  Its  exist- 
ence And  if  it  is  worthy  of  continuation 
at  all  as  a  Judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 
States.  It  fully  merits  the  protections,  the 
p<iwers.  and  the  position  enjoyed  by  com- 
parable P'ederal  courts  It  Is  certain 
that.  Insofar  as  clarification  of  Its  powers 
IS  desirable,  this  critical  need  should  be 
met  without  delay — and  the  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  means  for  accom- 
plishinK  this  re.sult  lie  in  action  according 
to  the  body  status  as  a  court  of  the 
Tnited  States  This,  in  turn,  may  be 
arcomi-lished  readily  by  granting  life 
tenure  to  its  judKe.s 


SENATE 

li  hsi.vv,  Mahch  21.  r.Mil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President, 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D  D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  thou  God  of  truth.  Father  of  our 
spirits,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
so  fashioned  our  hearts  that  our  deepest 
instincts  anchor  us  to  Thee,  and  that  he 
who  loves  the  truth  can  never  miss  Thee 
at  the  last 

In  a  mad  and  violent  day.  may  we 
walk  and  work  in  the  peace  that  the 
world  cannot  give,  in  the  charity  thai 
thinketh  no  evil,  in  the  good  will  ti.at 
bridges  all  chasms. 

In  spite  of  the  paganism  that  afflicts 
the  world,  grant  us  to  dream  Kreat 
dreams  and  not  to  be  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision.  And  though  the  hope 
betimes  seems  forlorn,  may  we  be  found 
ready  to  lead  it.  'Without  stumblinu  and 
without  stain,  may  we  follow  the  gleam 
until  the  day  is  over  and  our  work  is 
done. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name      Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, March  20.  1961,  was  dispensed  with 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSPIEliD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


lf.avp:  of  ,\bskn(k 

On  requf.st  of  Mr  Dikksen  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr  .Aiken  wa.s  ex- 
cu.sed  from  attendance  on  tlu-  .s«\s.>ions 
of  the  .Senate  durinf-.   the  r'-muindei   ol 

ihi.s  week: 


EXECUTIVE  SPSSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  disim- 
t•ulsh^'d  minority  leader.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  pr(X-eed  to  the  consideration  of 
e.xecutive  bu.-iine.ss.  to  consider  tlie  in^mi- 
nations  on  the  Fxecutive  Calendar 

The  motion  was  atireed  t-o,  and  the 
Senate  pnK''f<.iffl  to  the  cunsidei  ation 
of  executive  ini.-,ine.s.s 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  RP:FP:RRFD 

The  VICE  PRESIDENI  laid  before 
the  Senate  mes^saues  fiL»m  the  Pre^uient 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sun- 
dry nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  apprcjpriate  committees. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  • 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OF  A 
CO.MMriTEE 

The  foUovkinw  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  wa.s  submitted: 

By  -Mr  FUI.BRICrHT  from  the  Conunlit#« 
■  ■u   Foreikjn  Rehitlorvs 

Robert  Sari^ent  Shrlvcr  Jr  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 

The  VICE  PRESIDPINT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committfes,  the 
nominations  on  the  ca'.fndar  uii:  be 
•Stated 


U  S    ATTORNEY 


Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  D  Tydiiikis.  of  Maryhmd,  to 
be  US.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Maryland  for  a  term  of  4  years 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  the  nomination   us  coiillrmed 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  m  the  Post  Office 
Department 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  these  nominations  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 


Ihi-  VICE  PRESIDENT      Without  ob- 
jeclMn     the    nominations    will    be    con- 
sidered en  b'.oc.   and.  without  objection 
they  are  eonthmed 

Mr  MANSFIEUJ  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  that  the  President  be  immediately 
nutit;ed  of  the  conliiination  of  these 
nominalujn.s 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
foi  tliw  itii 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIEU3  Mr  President.  I 
nio'.e  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration   (jf    legi.--'.ative    business 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busuuss 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  follow iiikr  letters,  which  were 
referred   as   indicated 

Rri'iiRT    i;r    NMI<iNM      Al  ADEMY     UK    .S<-lKNCi:.S 

A  letter  fruiii  thf  President,  Natunnl 
Ac.iUeniy  of  Science.^.  Wiudilngton,  D  C  . 
triiiismittlng.  pursuant  tu  law.  a  rcjiorl  uf 
th.it  <ir>;aiil/aM' )n.  fi.r  the  fl.scul  year  ended 
June  30.  1960  (with  an  acronipHiiylng  re- 
port); ordered  to  lie  (<n  Xho  table 

RtCDNVLYANn  i<r  CrRTMN  Rr.Ai.  Prdpfrty  to 
T'.WN   or   Mak.ne.    N  Y 

A  letter  tv'>m  the  .Secretary  of  the  .Arniy 
tran.sm.ttlnR  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
reconvey  to  the  town  of  Malone.  N  Y  ,  cer- 
tain real  pror>erty  heretofore  donated  by 
Bald  town  to  the  Uiuted  State.s  of  America 
a.s  HO  Army  Re.serve  center  and  never  useil 
by  \hi-  t'nlted  States  iwlth  an  aooiimpar.y- 
Ini;  p.ipor'  tn  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser% ices 

.^M^NDM^N^  or  Titlf  10.  United  .Sfatf-.s  Code 
Ret  ATiNf.  Tfi  Scholars Jiips  for  Membfrs  or 
Armed   FoRrrs 

A  li'tter  from  the  Under  .Secretary  of  the 
Na\y.  tran.smlttm^;  a  draft  of  proposed  le^is- 
hitli>n  to  amend  title  10  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  menit)ers  .  i  the  Armed  Forces  to 
accept  fellow vhip.s,  s<holarsiJlps,  or  grants 
(with  an  accompanying  paper),  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on   Armed   ."Services 

Proposed  Ikansfer  by  Navy  DEPARTMi-Nr  oF 
Watir  BARGf  TO  THE  Virgin  I.slands 
A  letter  from  tlie  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  tlie 
Navy  ( In.stiUlatlon.s  and  Logistics),  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  a  nnn-8elf-pro{)elled  water  barge  to 
the  territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed   Services. 
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repokt  on  Psrvi  CoMTKAcrr  Awaum  to  Small 

AND    OTHKS    BUBimoSS    PlEMS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Loglstiea) ,  trans- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  prime 
contract  awards  to  sniall  and  other  business 
f^rms.  for  the  month  of  E>eceml>er  19W  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
cm  Banking  and  Currency, 
rfpokt   on    AtJDiT   or   Abaca   Pibe>  Progsam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  audit  of  the  abaca  fiber 
proKnim  administered  by  General  Services 
Administration,  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Go\er!iment  Operations. 

Report  on  Reviiw  or  CnrrAiN  KxPKNDmraxs 
AT   Army   Chemical   CvrrrK.,  Edokwood,  Md. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  expendittires 
fur  selected  maintenance  and  construction 
projects  at  the  Army  Chemical  Center.  Edge- 
wood.  Md..  dated  March  ItKJl  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Revirw  or  StJFPLT  Manaokuxnt 
AcnviTiKS,  Maxinb  Costs  Aib  Facxurr, 
IwAKUNi,  Japan 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  ptirsuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  supply  man- 
agement activities  of  the  Marine  Corps  Air 
Facility.  Iwakunl,  Japan.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  dated  March  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Qoj- 
ernment  Operations. 

Additional  Assistant  Secsxtabt  OF 
Com  lines 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commaroe, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  an  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Regulations   at   Wathi  Suptlt   Pkoject*  IW 
the  District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
triuiamlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  making  and  enforcement  of 
re>!Ulatlons  at  water  supply  projects  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  environs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Repeal  or  Section  409  or  Public  BoiuniiGS 
Act  of  1949,  Relating  to  Repobt  to  Oon- 

CKESS 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
ui  rep>eal  section  406  of  the  J*ubllc  Buildings 
A(t  of  1949.  reqtilrlng  the  submission  of  a 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  eligible 
p\ibllc  building  projects  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or   presented,   and  referred  as 

indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESmENT: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Pennsylvania  Is  proud  of  the  many 
beautiful  forests  that  dot  our  countryside. 
No  other  State  can  boast  of  such  preserree, 
but  without  conservation  some  day  our 
beautiful  woodlands  will  be  a  barren  area. 

"The  same  Is  true  of  our  water  supply.  To- 
day  it   is   abundant  but  without  care  and 


conservation  we  might  find  ourselves  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  water  in  the  future. 

"A  way  to  solve  these  problems  would  be 
to  reestablish  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  which  worked  so  well  during  the 
thirties.  The  creation  of  this  force  would 
not  only  help  our  forests  and  water  supply, 
but  It  would  also  aid  In  the  curbing  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  the  problems  of  un- 
employment which  we  face  today:  Therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  (the  house  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  me- 
morialise Congress  to  establish  a  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive frcHn  Pennsylvania  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  Resolution  31 

"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
President    and    Congress    of    the    United 
States,  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  neces- 
sary surveys  and  plans  for,  and  to  initiate 
the  construction  of,   a   deep   water   canal 
linking  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
"Whereas  the  United  States  has  assumed 
an   obligation   with   its   good   neighbor,    the 
Govemmeni  of  Canada,  to  contribute  its  full 
■hare  toward  the  successful  operation  of  the 
St.   Lawrence   Seaway-Great   LaXes   shipping 
route;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  existing  navigable 
facility  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  is 
the  Welland  Canal  which  has  been  sorely 
pressed  to  meet  the  Increasing  demands  of 
shipping;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  an  alternate 
ahlp  canal  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Canada,  becatise: 

"1.  In  the  event  of  breakdown  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  Welland  Canal,  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  area  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  west  of  Lake 
Ontario  would  be  denied  access  by  water 
transportation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  international  shipping  lanes; 

"2.  It  wovild  provide  a  more  secure  Inland 
route  for  the  movement  of  iron  ore  in  the 
event  of  war; 

"3.  It  would  ease  the  strain  on  congested 

rail   facilities   and    east    coast   ports   in   the 

time  of  emergency;  and 

"4.  It  would  allow  the  construction  and  re- 

'  pair  of  oceangoing  vessels  In  the  more  secure 

areas  of  the  Great  Lakes;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  canal 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of 
commerce.  Industry,  and  agriculture,  not 
only  In  those  States  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  throughout  the  entire  Nation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  commerce  of  the  lake  ports 
of  New  York  State — Buffalo,  Rochester.  Os- 
wego, and  Ogdensburg — would  be  increased 
by  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway -Great  Lakes  shipping  route;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  canal 
would  stabilize  employment,  provide  Job 
security  and  expand  Job  opportunities:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
hereby  respectfully  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  Im- 
mediately to  provide  adequate  funds  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  neces- 
sary surveys  and  plans  for,  and  to  initiate  the 
construction  of,  the  canal,  as  aforesaid;  and 
be  it  ftirther 


"Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof  from 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  commissioner 
of  commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Port  Authorities  of 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg; 
and  to  the  Governors  and  State  legislative 
leaders  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota. 

"By  order  of   the  senate. 

"William  S.  King, 

"Acting  Secretary. 

"Concurred  In  without  amendment,  by 
order  of  assembly. 

"Ansley  B.  Borkowski, 

"Clerk." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  RESoLtrrioN  1 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
legislation  designed  to  afford  adequate 
protection  for  domestic  industry  in  the 
field  of  international  trade 

"Whereas  the  sheep  and  cattle  Industry 
of  the  United  States  has  for  the  3  years  past 
sought  adequate  protection  from  excessive 
imports  from  low-wage  foreign  countries; 
and 

"Whereas  livestock  production,  employ- 
ment, and  related  business  in  the  producing 
conununltles  have  been  seriously  cur- 
tailed and  are  threatened  with  further  cur- 
tailment; and 

"Whereas  definite  relief  from  the  livestock 
Industry  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
in  accordance  with  the  escape  clause  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  which  recommendation 
was  preceded  by  a  thorotigh  investigation 
made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
upon  the  request  of  the  industry,  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  officials;  and 

"Whereas  the  Wool  Act  was  provided  for 
the  sheep  industry  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  lieu  of  the  recommended 
tariff  relief;  and 

"Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  the  Wool 
Act  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  ex- 
cessive importations  of  wool  fabrics  and 
lambs  selling  at  prices  below  our  costs  of 
production,  which  has  resulted  in  a  pro- 
gressive decline  In  sheep  production  in  many 
areas;  and 

"Whereas  the  livestock  situation  is  simply 
an  example  of  the  serious  difficulty  which 
any  domestic  industry  might  experience  un- 
der the  present  Trade  Agreements  Act  or 
the  extensions  thereof;  and 

"Whereas  the  policies  and  practices  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  which  have  re- 
sulted in  such  harm  to  the  domestic  live- 
stock industry  and  to  the  domestic  economy 
present  a  threat  to  all  domestic  industry 
involved  In  international  trade:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"iJesoZred  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah  (the  Governor  concurring  therein), 
That  we  believe  that  it  is  fitting  and  proper 
for  citizens  of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  the  right  of  petition,  if 
and  when  Injury  to  their  persons  or  property 
Is  actual  or  imminent.  We,  therefore,  re- 
spectfully petition  the  high  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  drastic 
and  immediate  reUef  from  the  vast  and  ever 
increasing  quantities  of  meat  and  meat 
products,  hides,  wool,  woolen  and  any  such 
other  related  products  as  have  flooded  our 
domestic  markets  to  the  point  of  ruin  to 
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our  own  stockralalng  Industry  As  a  means 
to  this  end  we  pr»y  you.  Mr  President,  to 
act  at  once  under  tiie  terms  of  the  escape 
or  peril  point  clause  to  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  We  further  recommend  that  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  be  f)ermltted 
to  expire 

•■We  favor  the  enactment  of  quotiis  on  im- 
ports of  dressed  and  live  animals  as  well  as 
wool,  woolens  and  other  meat  animal  prod- 
ucts until  domestic  prices  are  at  an  eco- 
nomic level  Such  quotas  would  permit  the 
domestic  livestock  Industry  to  Maintain 
adequate  numbers  for  national  security, 
compete  with  foreign  Imports  produced  in 
low-wage  foreign  countries;  return  to  us 
former  status  of  employment  nnd  pr<iduc- 
tlon;  retain  Its  skilled  llvest.)clt  producing 
personnel;  and  engage  In  the  developniei-.t 
work  vitally  necessary  to  future  availability 
of  food  and  fiber;   and  be  It  further 

•Re3olved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  State 
of  Utah  be  and  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected, to  send  copies  of  this  concurrent  me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
representing  the  State  of  Utah  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress  and  to  the  honoritble  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture." 


"Senatx  CoNCUiiaiNT  Resolution  5 
Concurrent    resolution    proposing    to    urge 

Congress    to    enact    legislation    regulating 

Impfjrtlng  of  lead  and  zinc 

"Whereas  the  lead-zinc  mining  Indu-^try 
of  Utah  has  suffered  severe  ecou.jmic  re- 
verses over  the  past  decade;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  cause  of  such  re- 
verses has  been  the  Importation  of  foreii;n 
produced  lead  and  zinc  far  In  .-xcess  of  the 
amount  needed  to  supplement  domestic  sup- 
plies; which  Importation  have  resu'.u-d  ir:  I  ..ss 
of  markets  and  drastic  reduction  of  metal 
prices  to  domestic  producers,  and 

"Whereas  the  lead-zinc  mining  industry  Is 
an  Important  segment  of  Utah's  economy, 
partlculfirly  as  to  employment,  rel.itcd  busi- 
ness and  tax  revenue;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has 
on  three  occasions  In  the  past  decade  found 
the  domestic  lead-zinc  mining  Industry  Uj  be 
suffering  serious  Injiiry  from  eX(esi>l-.e  Im- 
portations of  lead  and  zinc  resulting  in  part 
from  the  reduction  of  Import  duties  on  those 
metals  made  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act;   and 

"Whereas  on  the  occasif>n  of  each  such 
finding  of  serious  Injury  the  Conimi.ssion,  has, 
under  authority  provided  In  the  esc  ape  clause 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  reconiniendoU 
relief  for  the  Industry  by  way  of  incrtased 
duties    and    other    Import    contro;s.    and 

•'Whereas  such  recommended  relief  has 
not  been  granted  the  Industry,  and 

"Whereas  the  domestic  lead-zinc  mining 
Industry.  Including  the  Vt&h  lead-zmc  min- 
ing Industry,  has  prepared  and  ha.?  had  legis- 
lation Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress  de- 
signed to  provide  the  relief  sorely  needed  by 
the  Industry:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah.  I  the  Governor  concurring  therein). 
That  the  National  Congress  be  urged  to 
favorably  consider  and  to  pass  the  proposed 
legislation  providing  needed  and  reasonable 
Import  control;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
Conveyed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  US  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
congressional  delegation  for  the  State  of 
Utah  •• 


A  concurrent  resolution  >f  the  l.egi^l.itiire 
of  the  State  of  Utah,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AtTairs 

"SENATr    CoNCI   RRKNT    RCSOLfTION    6 

■  Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 

Congress   of    the    United    St.ites    U)   oppose 

national   pre.^ervall':>n   acts 

Whereas  a  bill  'S  174 1  m  lUs  original 
form  was  IntnKluced  m  the  Senate  of  Uie 
Unued  States  of  Amerlcii  HT-Ji  Ciigrt-ss,  1st 
session,  to  esUibluh  a  N.vt;  >ii.il  WiUleriie.ss 
Pre.servatlon  System,  and  It  Is  anllclpat^-d 
that  an  Identical  bill  will  be  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stiites  of  .America  during  the  same  session 
and 

Whereas  said  bills  each  to  be  known  .ws 
a  wilderness  act  authorize  the  withdrawal 
of  large  acres  of  federally  owned  lands  atid 
'he  continued  wl'hdr.iwil  of  federally  owned 
or  controlled  lands  In  the  future,  upon  de- 
cision of  Federal  officials  into  a  NatKmal  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  to  be  so  pro- 
tected and  administered  as  Ui  preserve  the 
y.i;<l>Tnpfs  character  of  the  lands  withdrawn 
and  conUilned  therein,  and 

Whereas  approximately  72  percent  of  the 
land  m  the  State  of  Utah  Ih  owned  and  con- 
trolled  by   the   Federal   Government,    and 

"Whereas  any  development  of  lands  with- 
drawn Inconsistent  with  the  preservation  .>f 
said  lands  for  the  single  purpose  of  wilder- 
ness  area   Is   prohibited   by   the   ait.    and 

"Wheresis  UUih  stands  at  the  threshhold  of 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  through  the  multiple 
development  of  mineral,  wa'er  agricultural, 
industrial,  recreational  and  wlUlernesa  re- 
sources on  Its  federally  owned  l.inils  as  pres- 
ently permitted  under  law.    bjuI 

"Wlere.ia  there  was  in  fact  legislation  en- 
acted In  1957  bv  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  establishing  an  Outdoor  Recreation 
Res'iurces  Review  Commission  U<  inventory 
our  wilderness  resource  and  reptirt  to  the 
Congress  In    1'j61      Now,   therefore,   be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  34th  Lrgttlature  nf  the 
State  of  Utah  (the  Goxernor  concxirring 
thc-ein^.  That  the  87th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  opfxise  and  vote  agaln.st  S. 
174  In  Its  original  form  as  Inimical  to  the 
future  development  of  the  SUite  of  Utah  and 
the  prosperity  of  those  US  citizens  residing 
therein,  and  as  premature  .md  unnecessary 
legislation,  and  be  It  further 

'  Retailed.  That  certified  copies  of  the 
above  be  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  the 
Speaker  of  the  H"Use  of  Representatl'.  es  of 
the  C  ijigress,  US  Senator  Wm.i.A(K  F  BrN- 
NETT.  US  Senator  Frank  K  Mos.s  Repre- 
sentative Davii)  S  King.  Represent. itr.  e  M 
Bi  AINE  Petehso.n  Sen.ite  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  tlie  Ciovernors 
and  legislatures  of  the  following  States 
Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  Idaho.  Mon- 
tana, Nevada.  New  Mexico  Oreg>in  Wash- 
ington  and  Wyoming  ■ 

A  Concurrent  resolution  ol  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah;    to  the  Committee  on 

Public  W(jrks 

"Senate  CoN' tap.EN  r  Resolution  7 
"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  prfivlde 
adetjuate  facility  for  the  crossing  of  the 
Colorado  River  m  the  vicinity  of  Hlte, 
Utah 

"WhererLS  Utah  State  Highway  Route  No, 
93,  a  Federal  aid  route  u;xTn  which  both 
State  and  Federal  moneys  have  been  spent. 
Joins  the  southeastern  section  of  the  St.ite  of 
Utah  with  the  remainder  of  the  State 
through  the  facility  of  a  ferry  acri'ss  the 
Colorado  River  at  HIK".  Utah:  and 


Whereits  said  route  and  ferry  constitute 
the  only  access  to  and  crossing  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  tor  a  distance  of  154  miles  In  said 
section  of  tlie  State,  and 

•  Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  the  Cilen  Canyon  Dam  as  a  Federal  project 
on  the  Colorado  River,  a  portion  of  said 
hlgliway  route  as  It  approaches  Hlte  and  the 
ferry  fiullitles  thereof  will  be  Inundated  and 
the  vitlUty  of  siUd  highway  and  ferry  de- 
stroyed    and 

"Where-.is  continuation  of  east-west  tralTlc 
between  areas  of  the  State  of  Utah  rich  m 
natural  resources  and  scenic  wonder  is  In 
the  public  Interest,   and 

"Whereas  termination  of  such  trafTlc  and 
the  facility  tlierefor  will  greatly  Impede  the 
development  if  southeastern  Utah  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public,   and 

Whereas  in  fact  access  to  and  crofe.slng 
of  the  Colorado  River  is  necessary  for  utiliza- 
tion of  the  w.iter  recreational  f.icllities  con- 
templated as  a  result  of  the  Glen  Canyon 
Uani     Now.  therefore   be  It 

Re-,olted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
or  Utah  [the  Governor  concurring  herein). 
That  tlie  87th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be  and  is  hereby  memorialized  to 
prompt;  v  take  the  nece.ssary  and  appro- 
priate action  tJ>  Insure  and  provide  adequate 
facility  for  vehicular  creasing  of  the  Coloriido 
River  In  the  ger.eral  \lcinlty  of  Hlte.  Utah: 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved  That  certified  copius  hereof  be 
promptly  tr.msmltted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  Pntiident  of  the  Unit,e<l  Stat?*,  tlie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Contrress  US  Sen,it<ir  Wallace  F  Ben- 
nett, US  Senator  Frank  E  Moss.  US 
R.preseiit.i':.e  D;ivld  S  King,  US  Repre- 
sentative M  Blaine  Peter.son.  U)  Uie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L  Udall.  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Recl.miation.  the  Upi>er 
ColDrado  River  Comml.sslf)n  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  legislatures  of  the  following 
States  Utah  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico    " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Curreniv 

SFNATE      JoI.Nr      RfSOI  TTIoN      13 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  m^vss  public 
transportation  In  metropolitan  areas 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
historically  pur.oued  the  policy  of  aiding  and 
encourakting  the  tle\  el'  pment  and  m.ilnte- 
n;ince  of  adequate  public  transportation 
throUk'b.(put  the  country  Including  subsidies 
to  rallro.ids  and  airlines  and  financial  grants 
fi>r  navigable  rivers,  harbors,  interstate  hiith- 
ways  farm-U)-market  roads,  airports  and 
other  transportatloi\  facilities;    and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  extremely  active  In  enc(jur;iging  the  de- 
vel'ipment  of  public  highways  f  ir  the  u.'^e 
of  m(jtor  vehicles  through  Its  Federal-aid 
hlghw.iy  program  and  other  financl:il  grants 
for  hii;hw,i,v  purposes,  and 

"Whereius  the  development  <>(  intersl.i'e 
and  otlier  highways  has  encotiraged  greater 
and  greater  dependence  upon  motor  vehicles 
for  public  transpr.rtation  purposes,  and 

"Whereas  the  growing  dependence  upon 
motor  vehicles,  especially  private  passenger 
autx  •mobiles.  Is  contrlhut  Ini:  greatly  to  tb.e 
problem  nf  traffic  congestion  In  met.ropoliUin 
areas  arid  other  centers  of  population,  which 
In  turn  has  allowed  mass  public  transit  and 
private  commuter  railrond.s  to  define  in 
quality  and  quantity  of  service  rendered,  and 

"Where, us  the  problem  of  growing  traffic 
cont-'estion  Is  expected  to  become  worse  as 
the  populatKin  of  people  and  motcjr  vehicles 
Incre.ises  and  approaches  a  dovibllng  of  the 
present  level;   and 

■  Whereas  the  re<<)gnlzed  solution  to  the 
growing  traffic  congestion  problem  U  the  es- 
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t,ibllshment  of  modern  systems  of  rail  rapid 
transit  operating  on  grade-separated  road- 
beds which  will  not  Interfere  with  the  move- 
nunt  of  vehicular  traffic  on  streets  and  high- 
ways, and  which  will  move  vast  numbers  of 
people  efficiently  and  economically  in  a  man- 
ner fully  competitive  with  the  attraction  and 
convenience  of  Individual  passenger  auto- 
mobiles, and 

Whereas  It  Is  now  evident  that  urban 
areas  alone  cannot  assume  their  many  press- 
ing responsibilities  In  the  field  of  education, 
s<K-ial  welfare,  public  health,  police  protec- 
tion, public  works  and  many  others,  and  still 
provide  the  vast  sums  of  money  needed  to 
build  modern  systems  of  public  transporta- 
tion for  the  mass  movement  of  people;  and 
Whereas  there  Is  pending  In  Congress  leg- 
isl.ition  to  encourage  the  States  and  their 
p,illtlcal  subdivisions  to  plan,  acquire,  and,' 
or  construct  facilities  for  mass  public  trans- 
portation in  metropolitan  areas,  including 
hnanclal  grants  and  low-interest  loans  for 
such  purposes:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rrsohed  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  California  respect- 
fully urges  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  its  favorable  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion providing  Federal  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  the  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  for  mass  public  transportation 
purposes  In  metropolitan  areas;  and  be  it 
further 

Rc'^olved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vic« 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  California;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  7 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  Imports  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products 

Whereas  the  sheep  and  cattle  Industry 
ot  the  United  States  has  for  the  3  years  past 
sought  adequate  protection  from  excessive 
imports  from  low-wage  foreign  countries;  and 
"Whereas  livestock  production,  employ- 
ment, and  related  business  in  the  producing 
coinmunitiee  have  been  seriously  curtailed 
and  are  threatened  with  further  curtailment; 
and 

■  Whereas  definite  relief  for  the  livestock 
Industry  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
which  recommendation  was  preceded  by  a 
thorough  Investigation  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  upon  the 
request  of  the  Industry,  the  Congress,  and 
the    administration    officials:     and 

Whereas  the  Wool  Act  was  provided  for 
the  sheep  Industry  by  the  President  and  the 
Conixress  In  lieu  of  the  recommended  tariff 
relief    and 

Whereas  the  effectiveness  of  the  Wool 
Act  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  excessive 
Import.uions  of  wool  fabrics  and  lambs  sell- 
ing at  prices  below  our  costs  of  production, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  progressive  decline  in 
sheep  production  in  many  areas:  Now,  there- 
I'te,  be  It 

Rf>:olved  by  the  Senate  atid  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly),  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memoriallees  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide Immediate  relief  under  the  terms  of  the 
escape  or  peril  point  clause  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  or  by  establishing  import 
quotas  or  any  other  appropriate  action  to  re- 
lieve the  stockralslng  Industry  of  the  United 
States    from   the    vast    and   ever   increasing 


quantities  of  meat  and  meat  products,  hides, 
wool,  woolens,  and  other  related  products 
flooding  our  domestic  markets;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  I,«glslature  of 
the  State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  12 

"Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
providing  that  the  application  for  license 
to  construct  these  projects  is  consistent 
with  the  orderly.  Integrated  and  compre- 
hensive development  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  as  recommended  under  provisions  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  '308'  report:  and 
providing  that  an  acceptable  agreement  is 
consummated  with  the  Kootenai,  Sallsh. 
and  Flathead  Indian  Tribes  for  the  use  of 
said  sites,  otherwise  this  memorial  shall  be 
of  no  force  and  effect;  urging  that  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  prant  the  applica- 
tion of  a  taxpaylng  enterprise  to  construct, 
own,  and  operate  the  dams  and  hydroelec- 
tric facilities  at  Buffalo  Rnplds  sites  Nos,  2 
and  4  In  Lake  County  and  Sanders  Cotmty, 
Mont. 

"Whereas,  an  investor-owned  taxpaying 
enterprise  has  announced  its  intention  of 
applying  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  permission  to  immediately  construct,  own, 
and  operate  dams  and  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties at  the  Buffalo  Rapids  sites  Nos.  2  and  4 
in  the  Buffalo  Rapids  stretch  of  the  Flat- 
head River,  located  in  and  between  Lake 
County  and  Sanders  County.  Mont,;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  said  dams 
and  hydroelectric  facilities  at  Buffalo  Rapids 
sites  Nos.  2  and  4  by  a  taxpaylng  enterprise 
would  Improve  local  economic  conditions, 
would  result  in  a  minimum  of  economic 
dislocation  and  is  highly  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  the  immediate  area;   and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  said  Buffalo 
Rapids  projects  would  broaden  the  tax  base 
of  Lake  County  and  Sanders  County  and  the 
resultant  greatly  Increased  tax  collections 
every  year  would  strengthen  county  govern- 
ment services  and  local  school  systems  as 
well  as  to  substantially  increase  payments 
of  State  and  Federal  corporation  taxes;  and 
"Whereas  the  construction,  development. 
and  operation  of  said  Buffalo  Rapids  proj- 
ects would  respect  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
Flathead  Indian  Tribe  and  would  result  In 
substantial  annual  payments  of  rentals  to 
aaid  tribe  for  the  use  of  tribal  lands,  an 
aspect  not  contemplated  by  other  develop- 
ments which  have  been  projxjsed  In  the 
area;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  said  Buffalo 
Rapids  projects  would  mean  a  tremendous 
Investment  in  materials  and  labor  In  that 
area  of  western  Montana  near  presently  dis- 
tressed areas,  which  would  create  remedial 
employment  without  expenditures  of  tax 
moneys  during  the  period  of  construction 
and  thereafter;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  remaining  major  ob- 
stacle to  this  much  needed  development 
In  western  Montana  is  the  issuance  of  the 
necessary  license  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission:   Now,  therefore,   be   It 

"Resolved  by  the  37th  session  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Montana 
(t?ie  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
concurring).  That  the  application  for  li- 
cense to  construct  these  projects  is  con- 
sistent with  the  orderly.  Integrated  and  com- 


prehensive development  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  as  recommended  under  provi- 
sions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  '308'  repxjrt 
which  is  finally  adopted;  and  providing  that 
an  acceptable  agreement  is  consummated 
with  the  Kootenai,  Sallsh.  and  Flathead  In- 
dian Tribes  for  the  use  of  said  sites,  other- 
wise this  memorial  shall  be  of  no  force  and 
effect;  that  we  respectfully  urge  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  act  favorably 
upon  the  application  of  a  taxpaylng  enter- 
prise for  a  license  to  construct,  own.  and  op- 
erate dams  and  hydroelectric  facilities  at 
Buffalo  Rapids  sites  Nos,  2  and  4  In  Lake 
County  and  Sanders  County,  Mont,,  when 
such  application  comes  before  It  In  order 
that  western  Montana  can  gain  the  benefits 
of  investment  and  employment  as  soon  as 
possible;    and   be   It   further 

'Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  .Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
S;)e:iker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Mike  MANSFrei.D  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Met- 
calf.  Senators  from  Montana,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Arnold  Olsen  and  the  Honorable 
James  Battin,  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  Montana,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  chairmen  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion in  Washington,  D.C. 

"Clyde    L.    Hawks, 
"Speaker  of  the  Hoii.se. 
"Tim  Babcock, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  of  Land  OLakes 
Creameries,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  relating  to 
price  suppt^rt  for  milk,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
the  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Inc..  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  signed  by  H.  Ralner,  manager,  relat- 
ing to  Imports  of  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Coordinating  Secretariat 
of  National  Unions  of  Students,  Leiden, 
Netherlands,  signed  by  Norman  W.  Kings- 
bury, administrative  secretary,  transmitting 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Student  Conference,  relating  to  the 
Chamorro-Bryan  Treaty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Pomona,  Calif.,  urging  sup- 
port and  approval  of  legislation  to  allow 
municipal  corporations  to  acquire  Federal 
surplus  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  31st  assembly 
of  the  California  Society  of  the  Eteughters 
of  the  American  Colonists,  favoring  the 
continuance  of  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
J.  L.  F.  Harrigan,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y,,  relating 
to  Federal  aid  to  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 


RESOLUTION  OF  TOWN  BOARD  OP 
UNION,  N.Y. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Town  Board  of  Union,  N.Y.,  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  urging  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  assist  in  pajring 
the  costs  of  sewage  disposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  town  of  Union  haa  hereto- 
fore established  the  Xollowlug  sewer  dis- 
tricts, to  wit:  (1)  Th«  Endwell  Sewer  DU- 
trlct;  (2)  the  West  Corners  Sewer  District, 
and  (3)  the  North  Kndlcott  Sewer  District. 
and 

Whereas  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  sew- 
age disposal  plant  to  sarve  said  Endwell  Sew- 
er District,  the  location  or  said  sewage  dis- 
posal site  to  b«  in  the  town  of  Vestal, 
Broome  County,  N.T.,  and  to  be  constructed 
and  operated  In  such  a  manner  as  to  serve 
not  only  the  Endwell  Sewer  District  of  the 
town  of  Union,  but  also  sewer  district  No  4 
of  the  town  of  Vestal,  on  a  contractual  basis, 
each  to  contribute  its  proportionate  sh.ire  of 
the  cost  cf  construction  and  nialntenai.cr; 
and 

Whereas  It  is  proposed  to  c^instrurt  sewer 
lines  in  the  said  West  Corners  and  North 
Endlcott  Sewer  Dtstrlcta  and  connect  the 
same  with  the  village  of  Endlcott  sewer  sys- 
tenx  and  share  the  cost  thereof  on  a  con- 
tractual basis  with  said  village  of  Cndicott: 
and 

Whereas  the  costs  ot  said  sewer  systems  are 
excessive  and  will  constitute  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayers  in  the  respective  sew- 
er districts  above  mentioned;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  in  a  ineeaac«  to  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary 1961.  that  the  matter  of  pollution  of 
the  public  waters  «u*  of  great  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  has  requested  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to 
assist  the  local  governments  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  constructing  sewage  disposal 
plants  to  preserve  the  water  resources  of  the 
country:    and 

Whereas  Representative  Blatnik  has  In- 
troduced H.R.  4086  and  Senator  HtrMPHSET 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  McCastht.  Mr  Moss, 
Mrs.  NKTTvnoai,  Mr.  Claxk.  Mr  Long,  Mr 
MoasK.  Mr  Williams  and  Mr  Pcli.  )  has  In- 
troduced S.  Ml,  to  provide  for  incre.islng 
the  Federal  grants  to  municipalities  from  a 
limit  of  •200,000  to  a  limit  of  $000,000.  and 
to  further  provide  that  "In  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect which  will  senre  mors  than  one  munici- 
pality (A)  the  Commissioner  shall,  on  such 
basis  as  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and 
equitable,  allocate  to  each  municipality  to  be 
served  by  such  project.  Its  share  of  the 
eetimated  reasonable  cost  of  such  project, 
shall  then  apply  the  foregoing  limitations  In 
this  clause  to  each  such  share  as  if  It  were 
a  separate  project  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  grant  which  may  be 
made  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
project  and  (B)  for  the  purposes  of  the  limi- 
tation In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d) . 
the  share  of  each  munlclDaJlty  so  determined 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  grant  for  the  construc- 
tion of  treatment  works'";  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town 
board  that  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  legis- 
lation is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  taxpayers 
of  said  Endwell.  West  Corners  and  North 
Endlcott  Sewer  District:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  this  town  txjard  request 
Senators  Javtts  and  Kxattng  and  Represent- 
ative Robinson,  to  support  the  forei^oliig 
legislation,  to  the  end  that  the  taxpayers  of 
said  sewer  districts  In  the  town  of  Union,  may 
be  assisted  In  bearing  the  excessive  costs  of 
constructing  and  furnishing  sewage  disno.sal 
for  said  areas  of  the  said  town  t)f  Union, 
and  be  It  further 

Heiolved,  That  the  town  cleric  be  and  he 
hereby  Is  directed  to  forward  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  Senators  Javits 
and  KEATOfG,  to  Representative  Robinson, 
and  to  Senators  HlTMraaKT,  McCarthy  Moss 
Nextbehgeii,  Clark,  Lono.  Mobse.  Williams 
and  PXLL,  and  Congressman  Blatnix;  aLso  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  .st.ite 


of    New    York    and    to    the    Water    Pollution 
Contrul  Board  of  '.he  State  of  New  York 
Donald  E    Kitchin. 

Town  CLerk 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS OF  OUT.AGAMIK  COUNTY. 
WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  Suporvi.sors  of  Outa:;amiP 
County.  Wis.,  recently  adopted  a  reso- 
lution a.skini,'  that  soil  bank  contracUs 
require  the  establishment  of  fire  preven- 
tion break.s.  The  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  agriculture  and  con.serva- 
tion  committee,  and  adopted  by  the 
whole  board.  Because  of  the  irnixjrtance 
of  the  subject  with  which  it  dt-als.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Fore.stry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  many  soli  bank  acres,  grown  up 
Into  tall  matured  grass  and  other  vegetative 
growtii.  present  a  fire  hazard  during  the 
spring  and  fall  months,   and 

Whereas  many  of  the  nu-al  are;is  are  nut 
well  equipped  with  firefightlng  equlpnient, 
and 

Whereas  human  lives,  -nany  farm  build- 
ings, and  Are  equipment  are  endangered  by 
fires  from  griusa  areas  Immediately  adjacent 
to  these  buildings,    and 

Whereas  considerable  acreage  of  wild- 
life habitat  and  area,  tree  planted  iu-eivs  and 
forest  land  are  endangered!  by  these  jx;tentlal 
fire  hazards  on  s<jll  b.uik  lands  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolvrd.  That  - 

1  A  stipulation  be  Included  In  s<j11  bank 
contracts  that  would  require  the  establish- 
ment of  fire  prevention  bresvks  according  to 
the  following  specifications 

(ai  Areas  shall  be  disked  at  least  once  be- 
tween August  15  and  September  15  of  each 
year  All  land  that  waa  considered  cropland, 
at  the  time  the  farm  was  put  Into  the  soil 
bank,  shall  be  protected  by  a  disking  fire- 
break at  leiist  50  feet  In  width — this  fire- 
break being  on  the  outside  perimeter  of  the 
land  In  the  soil  bank 

(bi  A  firebreak  of  at  least  60  feet  in 
width  shall  be  maintained  by  disking  around 
all  buildings  Irrejfardless  whether  thece 
buildings  are  on  land  In  Uie  soil  bank  or  on 
adjoining  lands 

A  firebreak  shall  als<3  be  maintained  by 
disking  of  at  least  50  feet  In  width  around 
woodlots  and  woods,  tree  planted  areas,  or 
wildlife  develop*^  areiis 

2  The  county  ASC  committee  be  re- 
quested to  cor.t.ict  ai;  presetit  owners  of  8<jll 
bank  land,  and  ask  them  ro  comply  wi'h 
the  above  fire   prevention  measures 

3  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  .sent 
to  the  county  agricultural  Bt.ibUiZHtlon  and 
conservation  cunimlttee,  the  State  ASC  of- 
fice, all  members  representing  tills  area  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  all  Wisconsin  Sena- 
tors and  Coiifcres-smen  in  the  US   Legislature 

D.ited  this   14th  day  of  M.irch   1961 

HAKULD    .'^t  HMEIC  MEL 
WaMEU    LAEDrKE. 
('ftoRLE    KH'ES 

Rf.sSFL  Dr  LaHunt 

HuLAND   .'-■'•  Nr.i  rnsLR 


Milhr,  clerk  of  Calumet  County,  Wis  , 
tiun.snuttinK  a  resolution  unanimously 
iidopted  by  the  Calumet  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  requesting  fire  preven- 
tion on  soil  bank  land.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr  Millers  letter  and  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HEi-OLfTION     1 

Ke>.i!utlon    un   fire    prevention    on   soil    baiik 
land 

Whf-roa.s  ni.ir.y  s.  ,il  bank  acres  grown  up 
Into  tall,  matured  grass  and  other  vegetative 
Rr owth.  present  a  fire  hazard  during  the 
spring  and  fall  month.s,  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  rural  areas  are  not 
r.>o  well  ecjulpped  with  flrefightlng  equip- 
ment,  and 

Whereas  human  ll\es,  many  farm  build- 
ings and  fire  equipment  are  endangered  by 
fires  from  grass  areas  Immediately  adjacent 
to  these  buildings,  and 

Whereas   considerable    acreage    of    wildlife 
habitiil    and    area,    tree    planted    areas    and 
forest    lajid    are    endangered    by    tiiese    po- 
tential    fire    hazards    on    soil    bank    lands 
Therefore,  be  It 

Hfsolved,  That^ 

1  A  stipulation  be  Included  in  future  soil 
bank  contracts  that  would  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  fire  prevention  breaks  according 
to    the    following   specifications 

(at  Areas  shall  be  disked  at  least  once  be- 
tween August  15  and  September  15  of  each 
year  All  land  that  was  considered  crop  land, 
at  the  time  Uie  farm  was  put  Into  the  soil 
bank,  shall  be  protected  by  a  disked  or  fal- 
lowed firebreak  at  least  50  feet  In  width  - 
this  firebreak  being  on  the  outside  perimeter 
of  the  land  In  the  soil  bank. 

ibi  A  firebreak  of  at  lea.st  50  feet  In  width 
shall  b«  maintained  by  disking  around  all 
buildings-  Irregardlesa  whether  these  build- 
ings are  on  land  In  the  soil  bank  or  on  ad- 
joining lands 

A  firebreak  shall  also  b«  maintained  by 
disking  of  at  least  50  feet  in  width  around 
Wfxxllots  and  woods,  the  tree  planted  areas 
of  wildlife  developed  areas. 

2  The  county  ASC  committee  be  re- 
quested to  contact  all  present  owners  of  soli 
bank  land,  and  ask  them  to  comply  with 
the  above  fire  prevention  measures. 

3  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  U^ 
the  county  agricultural  stabilization  and 
conservation  committee,  the  State  ASC  of- 
fice, all  members  representing  this  area  In 
the  State  leglslatur'-.  and  all  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  In  the  US  Legisla- 
ture 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Calumet 
Coun'v  Boird  of  Sujservlsors  on  March  !♦. 
19G1 

Roland  E  Milleb. 

Count}/  Ctcrk 


RESOLUTION  OF  CALUMET  COUNTY. 
WIS  .    BOARD   OF   SUPERVISORS 

Mr  PROXMIRE     Mr  President,  I  have 
received    a    letter    from    Mr     Roland    E. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
PajXTS  in  tlie  Executive  Departments,  to 
which  was  referred  for  examination  and 
recommendation  a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  March  8,  1961. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
nine,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    MAONUSON: 

8  1388.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Neda  BraJ- 
koMc    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself  and 
Mr    HuMPHRiY)  ; 

s  I38t»  A  bin  to  enable  producers  to  pro- 
\  ide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet 
I  he  needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
maikeiing  conditions  and  to  promote  and 
e.tpand  the  consumption  of  turkeys  and  tur- 
key products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
;nre  and  Forestry. 

I. See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCabtht  when 
he  introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    JACKSON: 

S  1390.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  officer  of 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  or  Navy  assigned  to 
serve  as  Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology  shall  hold  the  rank  of  not 
less  than  brigadier  general  or  rear  admiral. 
as  the  case  may  t>e.  while  so  serving;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S  1391    A   bill  relating  to  the  election  of 
certain  business  corporations  not  to  be  taxed 
as    corporations    In    a    community    property 
State    to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

s  1392  A  bill  relating  to  the  Indian  helr- 
.ship  land  problem:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CHumcH  when  he 
introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr    HUMPHREY: 

s  1393  A  bill  to  authorize  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veteri- 
nary medical  educational  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
oid  Public  Welfare. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphbet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
r.nrier  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr    KucHEL)  : 

s  1394  A  bin  to  establish  standards  for 
hours  of  work  and  overtime  pay  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  work  done  un- 
der contract  for.  or  with  the  financial  aid 
of  the  United  States,  for  any  territory,  or 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tor  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Latxx*  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr    McCLELLAN: 

s  1395  A  bin  to  amend  section  504  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1959  so  as  to  broaden  the  prohibition 
.igaln&t  certain  persons  holding  union  of- 
tice.  to  the  Committee  on  Lalx>r  and  Public 
Welfare 

8  1396  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  tnulemarks  used  In  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  Inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<kses,"  approved  July  5,  1946,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCi.kllan  when 
lie  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr    DOUGLAS: 

S  1397    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mate  Ivan 
Juraslc    (also   known   as   Mike  Juraalc);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S  1398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Erich  Hof- 
tinger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HOLLAND    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Smatheks)  : 

S  1399.  A  bill  to  waive  the  aM>Ucatlon  of 
.section  142.  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  with 
respect  to  the  holding  of  court  at  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  by  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Ellendeb)  : 

8. 14(X).  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  t>ound- 
arles  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  three  marine 
leagues  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  provid- 
ing for  the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sub- 
merged lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and 
natural  resources,  within  said  t>oundaries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.FONG: 

S.  1401.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  of  the 
act  of  June  10,  1955.  in  order  to  establish 
a  more  equitable  system  of  longevity  grades 
In  the  field  postal  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

S.  1402.  A  bill   to  provide  for  an  effective 

system  of  p>ersonnel  administration  for  the 

executive  branch  of  the  Government;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  1403.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  711(c)  of 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
provides  for  the  exclusion  of  proceeds  of 
certain  postal  rate  increases  in  computing 
the  gross  receipts  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing classification  of  post  offices  and  salary 
rates  of  postmasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

8. 1404.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Boris  Edel- 
man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  MARKETING 
ACT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Turkey 
Federation,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  a  supply  of 
turkeys  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
consumers,  to  maintain  orderly  market- 
ing conditions,  and  to  promote  and  ex- 
pand the  consumption  of  turkeys  and 
turkey  products. 

I  am  joined  in  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  I  be- 
lieve that  Senators  from  other  large 
turkey  producing  States  may  be  inter- 
ested in  sponsoring  this  bill,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  held  at  the  desk  for  1  week  to  give 
an  opportimity  for  other  Senators  to 
become  sF>onsors. 

Turkey  production  has  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Minnesota  farm 
economy.  In  1960  Minnesota  producers 
raised  the  largest  number  of  turkeys  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation.  Of  the  82  mil- 
lion turkeys  produced  last  year,  14.4 
million  came  from  Minnesota  fanns, 
nearly  14  million  from  California,  and 
7.7  million  from  Iowa.  Other  States  in 
which  farmers  raised  large  numbers  in 
1960  were  Virginia,  with  4.4  million  tur- 
keys; Missouri,  with  4.3  million;  Texas, 
3.9  million;  Utah.  Indiana,  and  Ohio, 
with  almost  3  million  each;  and  Arkan- 
sas with  over  2  million. 

The  year-round  demand  for  turkeys 
has  increased  steadily,  and  turkey  is  no 
longer  limited  to  sales  during  the  holi- 
day seasons.  However,  the  industry  is 
troubled  with  marketing  problems  and 
with  temporary  surpluses.  There  is 
need  for  market  development  and  for 
some  stabilization  measures.  Turkey 
raising  is  also  a  highly  specialized  form 
of  farming,  involving  many  risks,  and 


research  is  required  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  production  as  well  as  develop- 
ment of  markets. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  identical  with  the  bill  (S.  1395) 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  by  my 
colleague  I  Mr.  HtJMPHREYl  and  spon- 
sored by  a  bipartisan  group  of  15  Sen- 
ators. The  bill  is  the  product  of  many 
years  of  study  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Turkey  Federation  and  of  discus- 
sion with  representatives  of  the  various 
State  turkey  organizations.  The  bill  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Mirmesota  Tur- 
key Growers  Association  and  of  most  of 
the  State  turkey  federations.  I  am  in- 
formed that  some  tm-key  producers  do 
not  think  the  bill  goes  far  enough  since 
it  does  not  provide  for  production  and 
market  controls  by  allotments,  but  they 
are  not  opE>osed  to  this  bill. 

The  bill  is  called  the  National  Turkey 
Marketing  Act,  but  it  is  more  clearly 
defined  as  an  enabling  act.  It  estab- 
lishes a  legal  procedure  through  which 
the  turkey  producers  can  create  a  mar- 
keting board  and  set  up  a  plan  to  raise 
funds  on  an  equitable  basis.  These 
funds  would  be  used  for  research,  mar- 
ket development,  and  stabilization. 

The  bill  permits  turkey  producers  to 
develop  their  own  program,  within  limits 
set  by  Congress  and  subject  to  hearings 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  also  would  have  the  power 
to  terminate  or  suspend  any  marketing 
order  if  he  finds  it  does  not  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  the  bill  and  to  call 
for  a  referen(ium.  Any  marketing  order 
developed  under  terms  of  the  act  would 
have  to  have  the  approval  of  not  less 
than  65  percent  of  the  number  of  pro- 
ducers voting  and  who  produce  not  less 
than  51  percent  of  the  market  turkeys, 
or  vice  versa. 

Likewise,  the  bill  includes  provisions 
for  safeguarding  consumers.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  required 
to  suspend  any  order  when  the  average 
price  of  turkeys  equals  or  exceeds  parity 
price  for  the  marketing  season. 

Finally,  thi?  bill  does  not  involve  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  price  supports 
or  Government  imposed  production  or 
marketing  allotments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  apprt^riately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1389)  to  enable  producers 
to  provide  a  supply  of  turkeys  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  to  main- 
tain orderly  marketing  conditions  and  to 
promote  and  expand  the  consumption  of 
turkeys  and  turkey  products,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Humphrey),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


HEIRSHIP  LAND  PROBLEM  ON 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  those  of  us  directly  involved 
in  the  legislative  and  administrative  as- 
pects of  American  Indian  affairs  have 
been   aware  of   the  so-called    heirship 
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land  problem  on  many  reservations. 
Prom  time  to  time.  Individual  tribes 
have  come  before  our  committee  asking 
that  something  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
fractionated  ownership  of  individual  In- 
dian allotted  lands. 

Two  years  ago  Senator  James  E.  Mur- 
ray, of  Montana,  then  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, instructed  Mr.  James  H.  Gamble, 
of  the  committee  staff,  to  engage  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  William  H.  Gilbert  and 
Mr.  Stephen  A.  Langone.  consultants  in 
Indian  affairs  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, to  undertake  a  study  of  the  Indian 
heirship  problem. 

It  was  decided  that  a  series  of  ques- 
tionnaires should  be  sent  out  to  the  var- 
ious central  office  and  field  officials  of 
the  Government  and  ofBcials  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  asking  for  information  and 
opinion  relating  to  the  Issue  of  heirship 
lands.  The  questions  were  directed  'o 
the  central  office  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
the  area  offices  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
the  agencies  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  to 
the  Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, to  the  field  examiners  of  In- 
heritance, and  to  the  various  tribal 
councils. 

The  returns  from  these  questionnaires 
were  compiled  Into  a  volume  of  mate- 
rials which  have  been  Issued  as  part  I  of 
"The  Indian  Heirship  Land  Survey."  In 
part  n  of  "The  Indian  Heirship  Land 
Survey"  there  is  presented  an  anal- 
ysis by  the  committee  staff  of  the 
materials  presented  in  part  I,  together 
with  an  index  of  the  two  parts.  These 
reports  have  been  recently  made  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  2  years  of  diligent  la- 
bor on  the  part  of  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  analysis  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was   ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
617MMABT    Analysis:    Wsat    Is   thx   Indian 

HBSSHXP    IjAMD    PBOBLiXM? 

Heirship  land  Is  Isnd  owned  by  two  or 
more  Indians  wltb  the  title  held  by  the 
US.  Oovemment  for  them.  This  multiple 
ownership  creates  problems  of  administra- 
tion and  effective  utilization  of  the  land 

The  Indian  heirship  land  problem  had 
Its  beginnings  In  tbs  last  century  Indian 
land  was  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a 
tribal  asset  and  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment negotiated  treaties.  In  deference  to 
this  point  of  view,  the  Indian  land  was  al- 
ways recognized  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  belonging  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole  Dur- 
ing 1887.  the  General  Allotment  Act  (24 
Stat.  388)  was  passed  providing  that  tribal 
land  (and  In  some  cases  Federal  land)  would 
be  divided  Into  tracts  and  given  to  Individ- 
ual Indians.  It  was  thought  that  with 
land  of  his  own  the  Indian  would  become 
more  siccustomed  to  the  non-Indian's  con- 
cept of  private  land  ownership.  The  Gen- 
eral Allotment  Act  provided  that  title  to 
such  allotments  wotild  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  a  perUxl  of  25 
years  This  was  to  protect  the  Indian  until 
such  time  as  he  could  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  land. 

It  was  obvious  by  190<J,  however,  that 
m.iny  allotted  Indians  were  not  then  capable 
of  managing  the  lands  and  an  act  was  passed 
(34  Stat.  326)  autborlatng  the  President  In 
his  discretion  to  extend  the  period  of  trust 
From  time  to  time  this  trust  period  ha.s  been 
extended    until   at    this    time    there    remain 


12  2^5  411  acres  of  IndlvUlu.il  Indian  Kind 
with  tht-  title  still  held  l:i  tru.st  by  the  Ffd- 
eral   Onvernmen' 

When  the  urigina!  allotype  die<l  hl.s  estate 
was  probatf'd  and  heirs  were  t^lveti  a  pro- 
portionate undivided  Interest  In  the  tract, 
but  the  title  waa  continued  In  tru-->t 
Through  the  ye.irs.  successive  probates  af- 
fprtmg  the  same  tract  have  taken  place 
until  at  the  present  time  It  may  have  over 
100  heirs  h  )ldlng  vnrlous  fractional  un- 
dividfd  interest-;  One  case  bmUKht  to  the 
attentim  nt  the  cnmrnittee  serves  a.s  tax  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  compounding  of  this 
problem  This  particular  ca.se  i  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation)  Involve.--  104  heirs  and  7 
estates  not  yet  probated  Their  heirs  are 
described  as  b<ith  enrolled  and  nonenri'lled 
Indians.  resUlent  and  nonresident,  nr.n- 
Indlans.  minors  competent  and  inrompetent 
Indians  The  7  unprobated  estates  are  ex- 
pected to  add  22  additional  heirs  t<j  tt.e 
:04  One  of  the  agency  rejiort.s  describe* 
the  effect  of  continuing  fractionation  on  ttie 
Utilization  of  Indian  heirship  lands  as  fol- 
lows; 

"The  fact  should  be  readily  apparent  that 
the  probate  problem  is  rapidly  reaching  an 
Impossible  situation,  and  If  something  is 
not  done  s'Kjn  to  reverse  the  trend  of  divid- 
ing and  subdividing  inherited  Intere.'^ts  In 
lands.  It  win  clearly  be  impowible  to  sell, 
lea.se.  or  otherwise  dispose  if  such  allowed 
Indian   land  In   the   future   " 

The  ComproUer  General.  In  his  report  to 
Congre.ss,  al.so  made  this  point  and  discus.sed 
a  partlcul.ir  c.a.se  to  substantiate  It.  as 
follows 

"On  March  1,  1954,  there  were  68  heirs 
to  one  Winnebago  allotment  while  on  March 
1.  1955.  the  heirs  U:  this  allotment  h.ad  In- 
creased to  90,  an  Incre.ise  /f  24  hel:s  In 
1  year." 

BTATI.S-nrAL  DATA  ON   IltllLSUIP  I  AND 

The  staff  experlence<l  great  rtiftlf-ulty  In 
using  the  statistics  presented  by  the  tteld 
offices  Of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In 
Bome  cases  the  s'atlstics  were  contradictory 
and  In  others  either  incomplete  or  omitted 
entirely.  Where  possible,  corrections  have 
been  nrade,  bu*  there  remain  unresolved  con- 
flicts In  the  statiatlca:  d.ita  This  is  quite 
evident  In  attempting  to  prove  totals  by  ad- 
dition of  subtotals 

There  are  atvnit  12.235.411  acres  of  in- 
dividual Indian  land  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  holds  title  In  trust  Of  this 
acreage  about  8.222.754  acres,  comprl.slng 
40.787  tracts,  are  already  In  heirship  status 
In  an  effort  to  determine  how  badly  frac- 
tionated these  lands  are  the  number  of  heirs 
per  tract  was  compu'ed  We  find  that  about 
half  of  the  allotted  land  In  heirship  status 
is  owned  by  five  or  less  heirs,  while  the  other 
half  is  owned  by  six  or  more  Tlie  area 
offices  with  the  greatest  amount  of  s\ioh 
lands  are  Aberdeen  with  2.457.376  acres  and 
Billings   with    1  699,903    acres 

Of  the  lands  In  heirship  nt.itu.t,  there  are 
approximately  211.344  acres  Irrlgat.d.  869- 
037  dry  farm.  4.381.109  grazing,  405.312  forest, 
and  309.225  classified  us  other"  types  of 
land  which  Include  hamesiles.  wasteland, 
etc.  This  analysis  has  est-iblished  the  best 
estimate  of  the  value  "f  heirship  land  (ex- 
cluding tlmt>er  and  minerals  i  as  $179,382.- 
636  Over  half  of  this  heirship  land  '3  629- 
852  acre.s  I  Is  now  belnK  used  by  non-Indians. 
541,305  acres  are  not  used  at  all  and  45.5fi5 
acres  are  used  by  the  tribes  Of  the  541.305 
acres  not  used.  473,437  acres  are  not  used 
because  of  the  a>mpllcated  heirship  prob- 
lem The  total  loss  Uj  heirs  iis  a  result  of 
such  nonuse  Is  estimated  to  be  1417,868  per 
year 

The  geographical  l-x-a'ion  of  he.r.shlp  land. 
as  reported,  reveals  that  711,992  acres  are  in 
public  domain  allotments  1.239,554  acres  ad- 
join tribal  trust  land,  and  2.883.521  acres  are 
within  the  reservation  boundaries  but  not 
contiguous  to   tribal   trust   land.s 


HOW    DOrS   THE    HEiaSHIP    PROBLEM    AFrtlT   THE 
I.NDI.'^N     HEIR.S' 

One  of  the  problems  stated  In  the  reports 
from  various  agencies  was  the  difficulty  In 
obtaining  all  heirs'  signatures  before  leasing 
the  land  As  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   t<j   this   committee: 

■  Under  the  existing  law.  a  tract  of  trust 
or  restricted  Indian  land  that  is  held  In 
multiple  ownership  cnn  be  so'.d  or  leased 
under  most  clrcumst.inces  o:ily  with  the  con- 
sent of  fill  of  the  owners  of  the  undivided  In- 
terest.s  This  law  for  Indians  is  In  marked 
contrtust  to  the  law  that  applies  to  non-In- 
dians because  under  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  any  one  of  the  persons  who  owns  an 
i.'iterfst  m  l.md  a-s  a  tenant  In  c<immon  forces 
a  piu-tltion  or  sale  of  the  land  " 

The  staff  note.s,  however,  that  the  Bureau 
of  Indl.m  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Interprets  the  law  differently  and 
states  on  page  8.  part  1,  of  this  report  that  — 

•  I.i  the  act  of  July  8,  1940  (56  8tat  745), 
the  Congress  granted  authority  for  the  su- 
pcrlntcndei.ts  of  the  various  reservations  to 
le.ise  restrlct'd  allotments  when  the  heirs 
and  devises  had  been  determined  and  when 
si;<-h  land  was  not  In  use  by  any  of  the 
heirs,  m  those  cases  where  the  heirs  were 
not  able  to  agree  on  a  lease  within  a  3-month 
period  by  reason  of  their  number,  their 
absence  from  the  rescrvaMon,  or  for  any 
other    cause." 

Oftentimes,  the  (  wners  cannot  come  to 
an  agreement  concerning  what  action  should 
be  t.iken  Uj  utilize  the  lands.  As  a  result 
there  Is  a  stalemate  which  precludes  any 
use  or  disposal  of  the  land.  A  substantial 
amount  of  the  land  (due  to  this  factor)  Is 
not  leased  and  the  heirs  are  I'jslng  up  to 
a  half  million  dollars  yearly  as  a  result. 
Because  Indians,  like  other  segments  of  uur 
popul.itlon.  change  their  place  of  abode. 
they  frequently  cannot  be  l(3cated  to  ascer- 
tain what  disp<j«ltlon  they  want  to  make  of 
their  land  Specifically,  the  heirs  encounter 
the    following    probleros; 

1  Although  the  heir  may  own  Interests 
in  several  tracts  of  land,  none  can  be  used 
to  live  on  or  farm  without  approval  of  all 
other  heirs 

2  Welfare  assistance  may  be  withheld  be- 
cau.se  the  heir  owns  an  Interest  In  such  land 
(This   varies   from   State   to  State  ) 

3  Many  times  the  land  cannot  be  leased 
or  sold  due  to  dlfUculty  In  obtaining  signa- 
tures, and  the  heir  therefore  loses  Income 
each    year 

4  The  heir  cannot  sell  all  his  scattered 
Interests  In  order  to  buy  one  consolidated 
unit 

5  Partl'lonlng  of  the  land  Is  seldom  feasi- 
ble since  It  would  result  In  subdividing  tracts 
th.at   are    not   now   economic    units 

6  Present  prf>cedures  to  sell  the  land  are 
so  complicated  that  an  heir  to  a  seriously 
fractionated  estate  encounters  an  all  but  Im- 
possible situation  In  many  instances  the 
yearly  lnc<->me  to  an  heir,  and  Indeed,  the 
entire  value  of  his  estate,  may  be  only  a 
few    pennies 

The  extent  to  which  the  heirs  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  administration  of  their  lands  Is 
Indicated  by  the  varied  number  and  kinds 
of  re(juest.s  made  of  agency  personnel  by 
the  heirs  For  example,  during  fiscal  1958, 
1,723  heirs  asked  for  Immediate  probates. 
2  215  requested  the  tribe  buy  the  land,  20,872 
wanted  It  leased,  1.226  attempted  to  sell  It 
to  other  heirs,  and  12.835  requested  It  be 
disposed  of  In  some  way  In  all  a  total  of 
38.871  requests  were  made  of  the  agency 
personnel  concerning  their  heirship  Inter- 
ests during  fiscal  year   1958. 

PROBLFMS    or   ADMINISTRATION 

The  administration  of  heirship  lands  In- 
volves ail  levels  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs — the  central  office  at  Washington, 
the  10  area  offices  and  the  field  agencies — 
besides  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  In- 
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terior  Department  and  the  11  field  examiners 
of   Inheritance. 

The  central  office  Is  affected  by  the  prob- 
lem In  the  following  ways  among  otbers: 
( 1 )  Increase  In  the  number  of  recordings 
required  In  maintaining  ofllclal  land  rec- 
ords; (2)  Increase  in  the  number  of  probate 
prtx;eedlngB  to  be  examined  In  determining 
current  tlUe  status;  (3)  complicated  com- 
puutlon  of  large  common  fractions  In  de- 
termining ownership  of  Individual  Interests 
where  comxnon  denominators  have  reached 
64  uUUon,  billions  are  not  uncommon,  and 
mllUona  are  commonplace;  and  (4)  increased 
work  Involved  In  answering  inquiries  con- 
cerning family  histories  In  connection  with 
the  ownership  of  undivided  Interests  In  land. 

The  work  of  the  area  offices  has  been  made 
more  complicated  and  more  costly  by  the 
heirship  problem.  For  example.  It  was  esti- 
mated at  the  Aberdeen  area  office  that  40 
j)crcent  of  the  realty  work  consisted  of  heir- 
ship matters  and  that  by  1»70  this  would 
increase  to  60  percent. 

At  many  agencies  the  entire  realty  struc- 
ture Is  affected  by  the  tremendous  worUo«d 
of  leasing,  selling,  and  preparation  of  data 
for  probate  of  estates.  In  addition,  there  Is 
considerable  recordkeeping  that  Ukes  place 
after  pn)bate  since  there  are  new  heirs  for 
whom  records  niust  be  made  and  kept.  The 
cost  of  this  work  is  rising  every  year  and 
the  administrative  structure  l«  often  unable 
to  keep  up  with  this  increase.  Costs  of 
leasing  oft<>n  exceed  the  returns  to  the  In- 
dians 

An  additional  complication  iB  Introduced 
Into  the  administration  of  heirship  land 
when  subFurface  rights  are  reserved  to  the 
owner  at  sale  of  the  surface  interests.  The 
heirship  problem  continues  so  long  as  the 
subsurface  interests  remain  in  trust  status. 

One  of  the  principal  administrative  prob- 
lems at  the  agency  level  is  in  maintaining 
current  mailing  lists  of  heirs.  When  100 
percent  concurrence  of  owners  Is  necessary 
lor  a  sale  or  lease  and  there  are  a  large  ntim- 
ber  of  heirs,  the  problem  of  locating  them 
olten  becomes  Insuperable.  This  was  em- 
phasized In  many.  If  not  most  of  the  agency 
reports.  In  finding  out  what  the  heirs  want 
done  with  their  land,  this  is  a  primary  stum- 
bling block. 

In  fiscal  year  1958.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  112  employees  on  the  payroll  at 
a  cost  of  »675.387  who  were  engaged  In  the 
heirship  problem.  The  Department  estl- 
m  lies  that  by  1970  there  will  be  122  em- 
ployees at  a  cost  of  $834,055.  This  is  a  mini- 
mal cost  figure  due  to  the  complexities  of 
the  subject  and  the  other  Government  agen- 
cies involved.  The  Interior  Department  In 
reporting  on  S.  311  of  the  83d  Congress  stat- 
ed that — 

Thousands  of  such  (heirship)  allotments 
are  subject  to  so  many  undivided  Interests 
that  they  cannot  be  effectively  trtlllzed  by 
the  Indian  owners,  and  an  enormous  amount 
o(  Federal  money  is  expended  In  the  cum- 
bersome mechanism  required  fear  the  admin- 
istration of  these  lands. 

These  totals  Included  only  the  area  offices 
and  agencies  of  the  Indian  Biu'eau  and  the 
examiners  of  Inheritance.  The  central  office 
ol  the  Indian  Bureau  and  of  the  Solicitor's 
Office,  could  not  provide  such  cost  fig- 
ures and  this  constitutes  an  unknown  addi- 
tional item  for  each  year  noted  above.  The 
estimated  annual  loss  in  1958  of  9417,868  to 
the  Indians  due  to  nonuse  of  heirship  lands 
could  be  added  to  the  total  above  makli^; 
well  over  a  million  dollars  In  costs  to  the 
Federal  (government  and  to  the  heirs  them- 
selves. 

PREVIOUS    HEIRSHIP    REPORTS 

Three  recent  studies  of  the  Indian  heir- 
ship land  problem  have  been  made.  Two 
of  the  studies  concern  specific  reservatlCHM 
and  the  third  was  an  audit  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General   to  the   Congress  con- 


cerning the  administration  of  Indian  lands 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  two 
studies  of  specific  Indian  reservations  re- 
ferred to  are:  Schoenfeld,  William,  "Oglala 
Sioux  Trust  Land  Heirship  Problem;  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation."  July  1,  1955;  Saunder- 
son,  Mont  H.,  "Indian  Heirship  Lands;  an 
Economic  Study  (Blackfeet  Reservation)  .*' 
In  the  study  by  Mr.  Schoenfeld  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  original  allotments  were 
nqt  economic  units  and  with  the  resulting 
fractionation  are  now  totally  Inadequate  to 
support  an  Indian  family.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  fact  that  income  from  these 
lands  is  "not  frequently  sufficient  to  war- 
rant writing  a  Government  check  for  the 
amount."  Heirs  are  reluctant  to  sell  be- 
cause of  mineral  possibilities.  If  all  the 
rangeland  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
were  consolidated  and  divided  Into  economic 
units  they  would  support  600  of  the  current 
2,200  families  living  there.  In  discussing  the 
possibility  of  lending  money  to  an  Indian 
farmer  or  ranch  operator.  Mr.  Schoenfeld 
states  that  there  are  very  few  cases  on  rec- 
ord where  a  100-percent  morts^age  has  re- 
sulted In  success.  Further,  the  point  is 
made  that  at  least  $10,000  of  the  individual's 
own  funds  must  be  used  and  even  then  the 
chances  of  breaking  even  are  "practically 
nil." 

In  the  Saunderson  rejwrt  which  was  based 
on  a  study  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  the 
minimum  capital  for  a  stock  ranch  on  con- 
solidated heirship  land  would  be  $42,000,  for 
a  wheat  farm  $40,900,  and  for  an  irrigated 
farm  $37,750.  Emphasis  Is  given  to  the  point 
that  if  a  ranch  or  farm  is  to  pay  off  the  debts 
It  must  "be  considerably  above  the  mini- 
mum In  size  and  it  must  have  better  than 
average  manajiement."  In  dlscu.«;sing  needed 
capital  Saunderson  states  that  'the  small 
stock  ranch  could  not  make  adequate  finan- 
cial progress  with  50-pcrcent  equity  ' 
whereas  wheat  or  irrigated  farms  could 
make  acceptable  progress  with  50-percent 
equity. 

The  third  report  referred  to  Is  the  audit 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
Administration  of  Indian  Lands  by  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, January  1956  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  SUtes.  A  typical  heir- 
ship land  case  Is  cited  where  40  acres  of 
land  earn  an  annual  Income  of  only  $20, 
that  must  be  divided  among  75  heirs.  Only 
1  of  the  heirs  receives  more  than  a  dollar. 
while  66  receive  25  cents  or  less.  An  extreme 
case  is  also  cited  where  1  heir  receives  only 
3  cents.  In  discussing  probate  cases,  men- 
tion Is  made  of  a  probate  action  where  of 
the  39  heirs,  14  received  less  than  10  cents 
each.  The  fractional  shares  in  this  estate 
ranged  from  837/4,515,840  to  263,655/4,515,- 
840. 

In  summing  up  the  problem  one  of  the 
recommendations  made   was  as  follows: 

"Congress  consider  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  or  parti- 
tion inherited  lands  held  under  trust  patent, 
without  requiring  the  consent  of  all  com- 
petent owners  and  without  limiting  that  au- 
thority, as  at  the  present  time,  to  cases 
where  one  or  more  of  the  heirs  Is  determined 
to  be  Incompetent." 

BOttM  LSGISLATTVE  ATTEMPTS  TO  HELP  SOLVE  THE 
INDIAN    HEIRSHIP  LAND   PROBLEM 

Recent  legislation  (1956-58)  has  provided 
mechanics  to  help  solve  the  heirship  land 
problem  at  certain  agencies.  It  was  felt 
that  a  study  of  such  legislation  and  its  de- 
gree of  success  would  be  very  pertinent  to 
this  analysis.  The  legislation  referred  to  has 
concerned  the  following  reservations:  Tulallp 
(70  Stat.  290);  Standing  Rock  (72  Stat. 
1782) ;  Crow  Creek  (72  Stat.  1766) ;  and  Lower 
Brule  (72  Stat.  1773).  Three  different  form- 
ulas were  enacted :  ( 1 )  At  Tulalip  any  heir 
can  bring  an  action  Jn  the  State  courts  un- 
der  State  law   for   partition   or   siile   ot  his 


heirship  land;  (2)  at  Standing  Rock  the 
heirs  owning  at  least  a  25 -percent  Interest  In 
the  tract  can  request  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  or  partition  the  land;  and 
(3)  at  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  sell  or  parti- 
tion heirship  land  at  the  request  of  heirs 
owning  a  51-percent  interest. 

On  September  12,  1960,  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  requested  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  on  any  progress  in 
solving  the  heirship  problem  brought  about 
by  these  acts. 

Under  the  Tulalip  legislation  (70  Stat. 
290)  where  a  single  heir  can  bring  the  ac- 
tion, 12  allotments  have  been  sold.  It  Is 
significant  that  12  have  been  sold  even 
though  the  heirs  have  had  to  pay  court 
costs  of  $500  to  $1,000.  Were  this  cost  not 
a  factor,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  other  heirs  would  avail  them- 
selves of  this  legislation.  The  effect  of  such 
sales  on  the  reservation  has  been  good, 
bringing  about  the  location  of  Industry  on 
these  lands.  The  Secretary  points  out  that 
in  tlie  uljsence  of  such  legislation  this  in- 
dustrial development  could  not  have  taken 
place. 

At  Standing  Rock,  while  the  tribe  Is  in- 
tending to  ■  purchase  seven  tracts  and  one 
heirsiiip  tract  is  to  be  partitioned,  no  heir- 
ship land  has  been  removed  from  that  status 
through  use  of  t^is  legislation.  The  Sec- 
retary's letter  makes  no  specific  comment 
concerning  the  use  of  this  legislation  at 
Crow  Creek  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that 
no  progress  has  been  made  in  the  solution 
of  ilie  problem  at  that  reservation. 

The  Secretary's  letter  states  that  the  use 
of  this  legislation  will  accelerate  "as  the 
Indians  and  tribe  become  more  familiar  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law."  It  would  seem 
that  when  such  legislation  is  passed  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  would  feel  an 
obligation  to  notify  everyone  concerned. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  his  report  to 
the  Congress  on  Indian  lands  discusses  the 
problem  of  how  many  heirs  should  be  needed 
to  bring  about  a  partition  or  sale  and  com- 
pares Indian  and  non-Indian  law  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Although  there  appears  to  be  no  clear 
authority  in  Federal  statutes  for  the  sale  or 
partition  of  undivided  interests  in  Indian 
land  without  consent  of  the  competent 
owners,  the  right  of  any  owner  of  an  un- 
divided Interest  in  land  to  force  a  partition 
or  sale  of  land  not  under  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion Is  well  settled  by  the  courts.  In  this 
connection,  section  27  of  the  title  'Partition,' 
volume  40  of  American  Jurisprudence,  states 
that  "whenever  persons  interested  in  land 
as  owners  and  cotenants  cannot,  by  con- 
sent and  agreement  among  themselves,  make 
a  division  thereof,  that  Is,  have  a  voluntary 
partition,  any  one  or  more  of  their,  may 
apply  for  a  partition  by  Judicial  proceed- 
ings— a  compulsory  partition— which  take.<? 
place  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  one 
or  more  of  the  owners.'  Section  83  of  the 
same  title  states  that  'the  manifest  hard- 
ship arising  from  the  division  of  property 
of  an  Impartable  nature  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally avoided  by  statutory  provisions 
which  give  to  a  person  entitled  to  partition 
the  right  to  have  the  premises  sold,  if  they 
are  so  situated  that  partition  cannot  be 
made."  " 

The  method  of  handling  such  estates  for 
nou-Indians  has  prevented  such  a  situation 
from  developing  although  all  the  basic  in- 
gredients were  present.  In  both  cares  (In- 
dian and  non-Indian  land  ownership)  the 
single  owner,  the  probate,  and  the  multiple 
heirs  are  present. 

One  of  the  factors  that  must  be  kept  In 
mind  concerning  the  Indian  heirship  land 
problem  Is  that  present  laws  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  an  Indian  heir  to  sell  his  Interests 
and  consequently  make  It  dlfOcult  for  any 
heir  to  consolidate  and  utilize  his  Interests. 
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Heirship  land  U  a  auijor  problem  for  our 
Indian  population.  Resulting  ramiftcatiuns 
create  other  problems  of  administration  md 
use  that  are  themselves  approaching  the 
point  of  becoming  Insoluble 

1  Approximately  6  million  acres  of  land 
Is  now  In  heirship  status  and  another  6  mil- 
lion acres  will  become  heirship  land  In  the 
near  future   unless  prompt  action   Is  taken. 

2.  The  heirship  problem  Is  not  only  pres- 
ent In  surface  ownership  of  land  but  also  in 
mineral  ownership. 

3  Requiring  all  belrs  to  sign  lease  or  s.ile 
papers  Is  one  of  the  foremost  ob.stacles  to 
the  American  Indian  In  utilizing  his  heir- 
ship land,  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  administering  It. 

4.  The  heirs  themselves  have  exprei-sed  .m 
active  Interest  In  the  problem  as  evldeni-ed 
by  the  38.871  requests  for  various  ai'ii  r  s 
made  Ui  Bureau  of  Indian  .\fTalrs  officii  is 
during  fiscal  year  1958. 

5  Most  local  Jurisdictions  of  the  Bureau 
feel  that  present  authority  Is  inadequate  to 
solve  the  problem  and  are  almost  uriiinlmous 
in   recommending  corrective   legis:<itl'>n 

6  Some  tribal  councils  have  evulenced  nn 
Interest  In  this  problem  as  it  relates  t  i  co-i- 
-solldatlon  of  the  tribal  land   base 

7.  Continuing  to  hold  allotted  Indian 
lands  In  trust  or  restricted  st.uus  without 
any  consideration  given  to  the  Individual's 
ability  to  manage  his  own  laiul  without  su- 
pervision is  serving  to  intensify  the  helr'ihip 
problem 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  simul- 
taneously with  the  Senate  committee 
study  of  heirship  the  House  committee 
has  also  been  attacking  the  same  .'sub- 
ject but  in  a  diCferent  way.  Early  in  the 
86th  Congress  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  instructed 
Dr.  J  L.  Taylor,  of  the  committee  staff, 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  consultants  In  Indian  affairs. 
Mr  Stephen  A.  Langone  and  I>r  Wil- 
liam H.  Gilbert,  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  heirship  problem  and 
to  prepare  a  thorough  analysi.s  of  their 
findings. 

In  anticipation  of  the  formulation  of 
legislation  on  the  subject,  the  House 
committee  sought  to  determine  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Indian  heirs  who  are  di- 
rectly concerned.  It  sought  for  an.swers 
to  questions  regarding  individual  ex- 
periences with  heirship  land,  their  par- 
ticular problems  with  their  l:ind.  what 
they  think  should  be  done  about  this 
matter  and  why.  Since  hearings  would 
be  physically  impossible  over  so  w;de  an 
area  as  the  distribution  of  the  hens  was 
extended,  it  was  decided  that  all  known 
heirs  would  be  contacted  by  mean.s  of  a 
questionnaire  through  the  mail.  House 
Committee  Print  No.  27,  volumes  I  and 
II.  issued  December  31,  1960,  contains 
the  responses  of  the  Indians  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire. It  gives  a  complete  picture  of 
the  range  of  opinions  of  Indian  owners 
of  heirship  land. 

Mr.  President,  the  congressional  com- 
mittee staffs  have  compiled  for  us  tlie 
most  complete  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  what  the  heirship  problem  is 
and  where  it  exists.  We  now  have  ade- 
quate background  material  on  which  to 
frame  a  legislative  solution  to  the  mul- 
tiple ownership  of  allotted  land  There- 
fore, I  instructed  the  staff  to  prepare  a 
bill  that  would  efTectlvely  and  realisti- 
cally aid  in  the  alleviation  of  this  long- 
standing and  complex  problem. 


I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that  this 
proposal  IS  a  vehicle  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  further  the  viewpoinUs  and 
wishes  of  the  people  most  affected  by 
this  problem.  We  expect  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  in  the  near  future,  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  receive  many  valuable 
suggestions  and  recommendations  which 
will  aid  us  in  our  effort  to  enact  effec- 
tive heirship  legislation 

This  proposal  is  quite  different  from 
others  which  have  cume  before  us  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  the  result  of  a  pro- 
longed and  detailed  investigation  of  the 
problem  by  the  staffs  of  tlie  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  And.  it  is  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  investigation  that  I  would 
most  particularly  like  to  draw  attention 
It  was  directerl  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment officials  involved  and  the  tribal 
officials  but  also  to  the  Indians  them- 
.selves.  the  owners  of  heirship  land 
whose  interests  are  most  immediately 
involved  m  any  legislative  action  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  uruinimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  and  an  accoinpany- 
ing  explanatory  statement  prepared  by 
the  staff  be  printed  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRE.SIDFNT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred, 
and,  without  obiection.  the  bill.  to;.;ether 
with  the  explanatory  statement,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS  1392'  relating  to  the  In- 
dian heirship  land  problem,  mtro- 
d  ired  by  Mr  CnuRcn  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llnu-e 
of  Rcpreicntatites  of  the  United  State,  of 
Amerira  m  Congress  as:>embled. 

Section  1  That  upon  the  request  of  any 
owner  of  an  Indian  Interest  In  any  tract  of 
innd  In  which  any  undivided  Interest  Is  held 
by  the  United  States  In  tru.st  for  nn  Indi- 
vidual Indian  or  an  Indian  tribe,  or  In  which 
any  unrlulded  interest  is  held  by  un  indi- 
vidual Indian  or  an  Indian  tribe  subject 
ti  a  restriction  against  alienation  Impo.sed 
by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Iiiterior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  parti- 
tion or  to  sell  all  undivided  Indian  trust  or 
restricted  Interests  in  the  land,  unless  the 
Sccrct.iry  finds  that  such  a  partition  or  sale 
w  Hild  not  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
I;iciian  owners  and  reports  annually  to  the 
Con.Tre'^s  the  basis  for  his  finding  In  each 
case  Any  Interest  In  oil.  gas,  or  other  miner- 
al.'? that  l.<:  reserved  to  an  Indian  owner  In 
any  sale  made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  reserved  in  a  nontru'-t  and  unrestricted 
status,  un'.ess  the  Secretary  makes  the  de- 
termination referred  to  in  subsection  10(b) 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  execute  a!! 
appropriate  title  documents  for  sales  made 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  to  distribute 
the  proceed.s  of  such  sales  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  applicable  to  individual  In- 
dian mjncys  No  sale  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shnll  Include  any  mineral 
estate  iha*.  has  been  reserved  to  any  Indl:in 
tril>€  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

Sec  2  The  .Secretary  mav  when  he  deems 
It  in  the  best  intere.'Jts  ol  the  Iiid::in  owners, 
obtain  a  [>ower  o;  att<jrney  from  the  owner  of 
a  non-Indian  <  t  unre.strlrtr-d  interest  in  the 
land  U)  be  sold  authorizing  the  Secretary  Ui 
sell  and  convey  such   interest. 

Sec  3  For  tiie  purposes  of  this  Act.  tlie 
secretary    may    represent   any   Indian    owner 


who  is  a  minor,  or  who  is  non  comjHje  mentis, 
.uul  after  giviiiK'  reiu!<jnable  notice  by  pub- 
lii-ation  of  the  proposed  sale,  he  may  repre- 
.sent  an  Indian  owner  who  cannot  be  legated 

Sec  4  AM  sales  of  lands  authorized  by 
section  1  of  this  Act  shall  be  by  competitive 
bid  except  that  a  sale  may  be  made  to  one 
of  the  owners  of  an  Interest  in  the  land,  or 
U)  the  tribe  within  whose  reservation  the 
land  is  located  at  not  le.«i8  than  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  if  none  of  the  owners  after 
reasonable  notice  objects  If  a  timely  objec- 
tion Is  made  the  sale  shall  be  by  sealed 
c  imiietitive  bid.  subject.  uf)on  request  made 
prior  to  the  solicitation  of  bids,  to  the  rlRht 
of  the  tribe  or  any  of  the  Indian  owners  t<3 
ask  immediately  after  bids  are  opened  that 
the  land  be  sold  at  lUctlon.  in  which  evei." 
auction  b;ddir:K  "shall  be  limited  to  persons 
who  bubmifed  sealed  bids  in  amounts  not 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  c>f  the  land,  the  Indian  owners,  and 
the  tr!t)e  The  Im^hest  sealed  bid  shall  be 
coiL-^idered  the  oi>einng  auction  bid  No  sale 
shall  be  made  unle-ss  the  price  is  substan- 
tially equal  t<i  the  appraised  value.  Title  to 
any  land  purchased  by  a  tribe  may  be  t-iken 
in  trust  for  the  tribe  if  it  is  lotat^d  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  Title  to 
any  land  purcha.sed  by  an  Individual  Indian, 
or  by  a  Uibe  li  the  land  is  outaide  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation,  shall  be  taken 
m  the  name  of  the  purchaser  without  any 
r-'st.rirtion  on  alienation,  control,  or  \i.se. 
unless  the  Secretary  makes  the  determina- 
tion referred  Ut  In  subsection  lOibi  with 
respect   to  an    Individual  Indian 

Scr  5.  (a  I  In  order  to  assist  trll>es  that 
wish  t<j  purchase  land  ofTercd  for  sale  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Intrrior  is  authorized  t<j  make  a  loan  to 
any  tribe  under  the  conditions  st.ited  below 
provided  the  tribe  does  not  ha\e  funds  avail- 
able in  an  amount  that  is  adequate  to  make 
the  purcha.se  and  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  loan 
fi'.-ni  other  sources  Such  loan  shall  be  made 
from  the  revolving  funds  referred  t-o  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act 

(bi  The  amount  of  the  l-ian  shall  not 
exceed  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  plus 
the  value  of  any  other  property  the  tribe  may 
mortgage  or  pledge  lus  security  for  the  loan 

ui  The  tribe  shall  give  to  the  United 
States  a  mortgage  on  the  land  purchased 
with  the  loan,  and  on  any  other  tribal  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
secure   the  loan   adequ.itt   y 

(d)  The  loan  .shall  be  for  <i  term  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  composite  rate  consisting  of  i  l  i 
a  rate  equal  to  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  matu- 
riHeF.  during  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  the  loan  Is  made  as  such  rate  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
plus  i2i  a  r.ite.  to  cover  losses  and  adminls- 
tr.itlve  expenses  determined  by  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  which  rate  shall  be  not 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  and  not 
more  than  1  per  <ennmi  The  loan  need  not 
recjuire  repayment  in  eciu.il  Installments,  but 
It  shall  require  repayment  according  to  a 
schedule  that  will  fully  amortize  the  loan 
wi'hln  the  time  specified  In  the  event  of 
a  default  m  the  repaynu-nt  or  the  loan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  such 
actic.n  a.s  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  If  during 
the  perl.xl  of  repayment  the  tribe  is  aw.irded 
a  money  Judgment  against  the  United  States 
In  excess  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
the  entire  unpaid  balance  shall  be  collected 
Irom  the  appropriation  to  satisfy  the 
JudKment 

lei  Be!. ire  a  loan  is  made  the  tribe  shall 
submit  for  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  ma.ster  plan  for  the  use  of  all 
lands  to  be  purchased  Any  tribe  preparing 
a  plan  may  call  upon  the  Secretary  for  tech- 
nlc.il     assistance    and    the    Secretary    shall 
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render  sucli  aaslatance  u  may  be  necessary. 
Such  plan  abaU  Include  provUlon  for  con- 
solidation of  holdings  of  the  txlbe.  or  ac- 
quisition of  sufficient  landa  In  conjunction 
with  those  held  to  permit  reasonable  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  land  and  repayment 
of  the  loan.  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove a  tribal  plan  unless  It  to  agreed  to  by 
a  maJcH-lty  of  adult  tribal  memben.  bottx  on 
and  off  the  reservjiUon,  who  vote  In  a  reX- 
ereudum  for  that  purpoae.  Such  pUn  may 
be  revised  from  time  to  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  but  without  the 
need  for  a  referendum. 

(f)  The  cost  of  managing  any  land  pur- 
chased by  a  tribe  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  borne  by  the  tribe  and  not  by  the  United 
States. 

Skc.  6.  Any  Ulbe  that  adopts,  with  the  ap- 
proval oif  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlar,  a 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  6(e)  of  this 
Act,  or  any  other  plan  that  does  not  involve 
a  loan  from  the  United  States  but  which 
provides  for  the  conaoUdatlcn.  management, 
use.  or  disposition  of  tribal  land,  to  hereby 
authorized,  with  the  approval  ol  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  sell  any  tribal  land 
or  other  property  In  furtherance  oX  such 
plan. 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
api^rove  no  plan  pursuant  to  this  Act  that 
contains  any  provision  that  will  prevent  or 
delay  a  termination  of  Federal  trust  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  land  during  the 
term  of  the  plan. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  repeal 
any  authority  to  seU  trust  or  restricted  land 
that  is  conferred  by  any  other  provisions 
of  law. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  All  funds  that  are  now  or 
hereafter  a  part  of  the  revol\-lng  fund  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  986).  the  Act  of  June  26,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1968)  and  the  Act  ol  April  19,  1960 
(64  Stat.  44) .  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
including  sums  received  In  settlement  ol 
debts  of  livestcxrk  pursuant  to  the  Act  ol 
May  24.  1950  (64  Stat.  190),  sums  collected 
in  repayment  of  loans  heretofore  or  here- 
after made,  and  sums  collected  as  Interest 
or  other  cJiarges  on  loans  made,  shall  here- 
after be  available  for  loaru  to  organizations 
of  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  (herein- 
after referred  to  iis  Indians),  having  a  lorm 
of  organisation  that  Is  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  and  to  Individual  Indians  ol  one- 
quarter  degree  or  more  of  Indian  blood  who 
are  not  members  of  or  eligible  lor  mem- 
bership in  an  ckr:$anlzatlon  that  Is  making 
loans  to  Its  members,  for  any  purpose  that 
will  promote  the  economic  development  ol 
such  cH-ganlzations  and  their  members,  or 
the  individual  Indian  borrowers. 

(b)  The  appropriation  authorlzatton  In 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  986).  U  hereby  amended  by  Increasing 
it    from    »10.000.CO0    to    950,000.000. 

Src.  10.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  the  prob- 
lem of  multiple  ownership  of  undivided  in- 
terests In  Indian  trust  and  restricted  land 
from  growing  as  rapidly  as  It  has  grown  In 
the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
land  ownership  interests  ol  Indians  who 
need  special  protection,  the  provlsioiM  ol  this 
section  shall  apply  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  In  any  caiie  of  transfer  ol  title  to 
Indian  trust  or  natrlcted  land  or  an  Inter- 
e.st  therein  by  1  iherltance  or  devise,  the 
title  shall  pass  by  operation  ol  law  In  a 
non  trust  and  unrestricted  status  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  belore 
the  close  of  the  probate  proceedings  that 
the  Indian  heir  or  devisee  lacks  ability, 
knowledge,  experience,  and  Judgment  to 
manage  his  business  affairs  with  such  rea- 
sonable degree  of  prudence  and  wisdom  as 
will  be  apt  to  prevent  him  from  losing  his 
property  or  the  benefits  thereol. 

(c)  The  Secretary  ol  the  Interior  shall  not 
approve  any  acquisition  by  an  Indian  ol  title 


to  land  or  an  Interest  In  land  In  a  trust  or 
restricted  status  unless  he  makes  the  de- 
termination referred  to  In  subaectloa  (b)  of 
thto  section. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  iihall  not 
extend  by  a  g«ieral  order  applicable  to  a 
class  ol  Indians  a  trust  period  thst  would 
otherwise  expire  on  or  alter  Januarj  1,  1964, 
and  a  trust  period  that  expires  prior  to  such 
date  shall  n<^t  be  extended  beyond  that  date 
by  a  general  order.  After  January  1.  1964,  a 
trust  period  shall  be  extended  only  by  an 
order  applicable  to  specified  Indivllual  In- 
dians and  only  on  the  bfisis  of  the  deter- 
mination referred  to  in  subsection  (t )  of  this 
section.  Any  extension  of  a  trust  7>eriod  on 
an  individual  basis  after  January  1.  1964. 
may  be  for  such  term  of  years  as  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  deems  appropilatc,  for 
the  life  of  the  Individual,  or  until  the  indi- 
vidual reaches  the  age  of  21.  subje:t  to  the 
right  to  terminate  the  trust  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof  or  supplement  thereto. 

(e)  Any  trust  or  restrictions  on  the  title 
of  an  individual  Indian  that  do  not  extend 
for  a  stated  number  of  years  or  for  an  ascer- 
tainable term  shall  terminate  on  January  1. 
1964,  unless  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  accordance  with  subsection  (d) 
ol  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re- 
view as  rapidly  as  possible  each  trust  or 
restriction  on  title  to  land  ch:  an  Interest  in 
land  that  -xtenda  beyond  January  1.  1964. 
and  he  shall  terminate  the  trust  or  restriction 
on  title  unless  he  makes  the  determination 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
continue  to  make  such  reviews  In  order  to 
keep  his  determinations  current. 

(g)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  termi- 
nates the  trust  or  the  restrictions  on  title 
to  land  or  an  Interest  in  land  owned  by  an 
Indian  (and  for  this  purpose  a  failure  to 
extend  a  trust  period  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  a  termination),  the  Indian  may  apply  to 
the  United  States  district  cotu-t  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  land  is  located  for  an  order 
setting  aside  the  Secretary's  action  and  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such 
order  11  In  its  Judgment  the  Indian  does  not 
meet  the  standard  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  ol  this  section. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  orders,  documents,  or 
evidences  of  title  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this 
section. 

SBC.  11.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Dur- 
ing this  Interim  period,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  notify  each  Indian  tribe  of  the 
rights  afforded  by  this  Act  In  order  that 
the  tribe  may  make  its  plan  for  consolidat- 
ing Indian  holdings.  Upon  the  conclusion 
ol  each  Indian  probate  proceeding  after  the 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  also 
notify  each  Indian  heir  ol  the  rights  af- 
forded by  this  Act. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Church  is  as  follows: 
Explanatory  Statement  of  a  Bill  Relating 
TO  THE  Indian  Heirship  Land  Pbobleic 
This  particular  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
an  effective  program  to  assist  individual 
Indians  and  tribes  in  alleviating  the  heirship 
land  problem  and  to  prevent  other  lands 
Irom  entering  this  status.  It  Is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  necessary  balance  needed  be- 
tween the  Indiscriminate  disposal  by  Indians 
ol  their  land  as  opposed  to  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Such  legislation  must 
provide  lor  partltlonment  of  Indian  Interests 
11  leaslble,  an  opportunity  for  the  heir  to  buy 
out  other  Interests,  an  opportunity  for  the 
tribes  to  purchase  the  more  Important  heir- 
ship tracts  needed  to  strengthen  their  econ- 
omy, and  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
that  will  result  In  the  more  efficient  and  less 


costly  administration  of  trust  property.  The 
legislation  must  also  provide  the  S«;cretary 
of  the  Interior  with  sufficient  authority  to 
solve  the  problem  and  yet  leave  enough  dis- 
cretion on  his  part  to  protect  the  best  In- 
terests of  Indian  owners  in  each  case.  This 
bill  is  based  on  thorough  congressional 
studies  of  the  problem  through  contact  of 
Government  officials  directly  concerned,  the 
heirs  themselves  and  the  tribes. 

Section  1:  Provision  is  made  for  a  single 
heir  to  bring  about  a  partition  or  sale  of  an 
heirship  tract.  An  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  Congress  passed  in  recent  years 
having  to  do  with  heirship  land  indicated 
that  the  most  effective  method  in  solving 
the  heirship  problem  is  that  requiring  only 
one  heir  to  bring  the  action.  The  specific 
legislation  referred  to  is  the  Tulalip  (70  Stat. 
290).  That  legislation  would  be  even  more 
effective  if  the  Indians  did  not  have  to  pay 
necessary  court  costs  of  such  actions.  This 
bill  authorizes  a  single  heir  to  bring  an  action 
without  court  costs  to  hamper  him  in  these 
proceedings.  The  desire  of  the  Indians 
themselves  for  such  legislation  is  evident 
when  we  consider  that  55  percent  of  the  heirs 
answering  a  congressional  questionnaire 
wanted  all  their  heirship  lands  sold  and 
another  13  percent  wanted  to  sell  some. 
One  Important  point  that  was  established 
in  both  congressional  studies  concerns  the 
heirs  living  on  heirship  lands  In  which  they 
own  an  Interest.  In  many  cases  these  indi- 
viduals may  not  be  financially  able  to  move 
from  the  land  shotild  it  be  sold.  Therefore, 
this  bin  provides  that  if  partltlonment  is  not 
feasible  the  Secretary  may  withhold  approval 
o*  sales  in  cases  where  It  would  not  be  in  the 
best  Interests  of  such  Indian  owners. 

The  bill  is  also  tailored  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  mineral  rights.  Should  an  heir  de- 
cide to  sell  the  land  and  retain  the  mineral 
rights  in  trust,  the  heirship  problem  would 
continue.  The  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility fM-  probating  estates,  posting 
interests,  disbursing  income,  etc.,  would  re- 
main and  the  heirship  problem  with  It.  At 
the  same  time  It  Is  recognized  that  if  the 
Indian  does  want  to  retain  his  mineral  rights 
he  should  certainly  have  that  opportunity. 
The  studies  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees  have  recognized  this 
problem  and  section  1  of  the  blU  was  there- 
fore drafted  in  such  a  way  that  this  potential 
mineral  heirship  problem  would  not  arise 
and  yet  the  Indian  U  given  the  option  of 
retaining   the   mineral   Interest. 

One  ol  the  most  Important  lactors  that 
must  be  kept  In  mind  concerning  this  sec- 
tion is  that  it  provides  a  device  lor  the  in- 
dividual Indian  and  the  tribe  to  sell  scat- 
tered Interests  and  buy  one  consolidated 
unit  that  he  or  they  can  use  lor  either  resi- 
dential or  commercial  pju-poses. 

Section  2:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  given  the  authcH-ity  to  sell  a  non-Indian 
Interest  (with  power  of  attorney)  In  heir- 
ship lands.  Both  congressional  studies  have 
noted  this  problem  since  there  are  non- 
Indians,  Mexican  Indians  and  Canadian 
Indians  owning  Interests  In  heirship  lands. 
A  survey  of  their  (alien  Indian  and  non- 
Indian)  opinion  has  been  made  and  the 
majority  want  to  sell  theh-  heirship  inter- 
ests and  would  therefore  utUiiie  this  par- 
ticular method.  The  Department  iuelf  in 
a  report  on  H.R.  1150,  86th  Congress,  recog- 
nized this  problem  also.  This  particular 
section  of  the  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  these  people  to  sell  their 
land  and  this  In  turn  would  be  beneficial 
to  those  American  Indians  holding  interests 
In  the  same  tract. 

Section  3 :  One  of  the  greatest  problems  In 
the  field  of  heirship  land  Is  that  Indian  own- 
ers are  many  times  impossible  to  locate  and 
as  a  result  the  land  may  He  fallow.  Another 
problem  Is  that  the  cost  of  guardianship 
for  minors  would  in  many  c*»»«  exceed  the 
Income  from  the  eeUte.     S*ct*on  S  of   this 
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bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  represent  the  non  compos  mentis,  minors, 
and  heirs  who  cannot  be  located 

To  niusUate  how  widespread  this  problem 
is,  the  House  Interior  Committee  attempted 
UJ  contact  heirs  to  survey  their  opinions  on 
the  subject  Many  of  the  names  on  the 
milling  lists  of  heirs  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  had  notations  stating  that 
addresses  were  not  known.  Of  the  52.000 
with  addresses  to  whom  the  questionnaire 
was  mailed,  over  10  percent  could  not  be 
delivered 

Section  4  Special  preference  Is  given  to 
heirs  and  the  tribe  In  purchase  of  heirship 
lands  offered  for  sale.  Many  heirs  expressed 
a  desire  to  sell  their  Interests  either  to  an- 
other heir  or  the  tribe,  and  others  expres.sed 
a  desire  to  purchase  the  other  interests  In 
addition  to  the  Senate  and  House  .studies 
calling  attention  to  this  situation  it  was 
recognized  In  a  report  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
stating  In  part  that  "each  of  the  tenants  In 
common  should  be  given  a  preferential  right 
to  buy  the  land  that  Is  to  be  sold  and  thus 
retain  It  In  Indian  ownership,  '  and  that  if 
none  of  the  tenants  In  comnvm  wants  to 
buy  the  land,  the  tribe  should  be  given  a 
right  to  buy  the  land  either  by  mgntlatlon 
at  the  appraised  value,  or  by  meeting  the 
high  competitive  bids,  or  by  participating 
in  an  auction."  This  bill,  then,  allows  the 
individual  or  the  tribe  to  pvirrhase  such 
lands  with  the  consent  of  the  other  owners. 
There  Is  need  for  a  careful  balance  here  b<^- 
tween  the  preference  rights  of  the  purchaser 
and  the  right  of  the  other  heirs  to  a  fair 
price  for  their  Interest.  Therefore,  the  in- 
dividual owners  also  have  a  right  to  object 
to  this  special  preference  If  they  feel  it  l.s  m-t 
a  fair  price  The  procedure  for  sealed  bids 
and  then  an  auction  Is  a  protective  device 
for  the  heirs  and  the  tribe,  since  .some  tribes 
do  own  Interests  In  heirship  tracts  and  they 
are  given  the  right  to  protect  such  Interes's 

Any  lands  purchased  by  a  tribe  msiy  be 
taken  In  trust  If  they  are  within  reservation 
boundaries  Heirship  lands  purchased  by  a 
tribe  or  an  heir  that  are  outside  of  the 
reservation  would  not  be  taken  in  tru.-^v  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  an  Individual  Indian  in 
need  of  continued  supervision 

Section  5  Long-term  loans  are  authorized 
to  assist  tribes  not  having  adequate  funds 
of  their  own  to  purchase  needed  heirship 
lands  and  to  consolidate  present  holdlnfits 
into  more  economic  areas.  This  section  Is 
Intended  to  Implement  the  opportunity  for 
tribes  who  have  expressed  Interest  In  doing 
so  to  purchase  needed  heirship  lands  and  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
authority  to  see  that  such  programs  are 
economically  feasible  for  the  tribe  con- 
cerned. Loans  would  be  made  from  the  re- 
volving credit  loan  fund.  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  any  plan  Involving  the  use  of 
loans  has  the  support  of  the  Indians,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  plan  must  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  adult  tribal  members 
voting  In  a  referendum.  This  process  would 
assure  that  any  plan  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  would  have  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  tribal  members  and 
they  In  turn  would  have  an  adequate-  under- 
standing of  the  program  and  would  have 
had  an  op{.>orti'nlty  to  express  their  views 

Section  6  Tribes  are  authorized  to  sell  any 
tribal  land  to  further  their  land  consolida- 
tion programs.  This  particular  section  (6) 
is  intended  to  assist  any  tribe  th.it  adopt.s 
an  approved  plan  to  have  more  flexibility  In 
consolidating  Its  holdings  and  purchasing 
neetled  heirship  lands.  A  typical  land  con- 
solidation program  might  very  well  provide 
for  the  sale  of  Inferior  land  or  land  that 
cannot  be  effectively  utilized  In  order  to 
purchase  other  more  desirable  heirship  land 
Section  7  In  an  effort  to  avoid  any  pro- 
grams that  might  tend  to  confuse  any  termi- 


nation   activities,    no    plan    can    Ih"    apjirosed 
that  will  prevent  or  delay  such  actions 

Section  8:  All  other  authorities  through 
which  this  problem  can  be  solved  or  allevi- 
ated are  not  affected  by  this  bill 

Section  9.  All  funds  presently  authorized 
for  loans  t<^)  Indians  would  be  consolidated 
InUj  one  revolving  fund.  This  Is  In  keepiii>{ 
with  a  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
proprlations  Committee  An  additional  $40 
million  Is  authorized  for  loans,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  $50  million  In  authori/a- 
tl(jns  for  this  purpose  and  other  reciiilre- 
ments 

Section  10  The  mtent  of  this  section  is 
to  prfjvlde  the  Secrct^'iry  of  the  Interior  wltJi 
authoritv  to  deternune  whether  an  Individ- 
ual Indian  is  capable  of  c<>ntrollink;  his  liuid 
and  If  s»-).  to  Klve  him  a  fee  title  to  It.  M.my 
Indians  have  informed  the  Congress  that 
thev  consider  them.se! ves  fuKy  ca[>tible  of 
di>ln<  so  In  the  [>a.st  there  h.'is  l>een  an 
extension  of  the  trust  period  over  land  with- 
out any  oons'.deratlon  t^iven  Ui  whether  the 
individual  wants  It  or  If  confinue<l  trustee- 
ship Is  needed  This  has  l)ecn  one  of  the 
prime  f,icfors  in  com{>>undlnK  the  heirship 
pp)blem  There  l.«..  a«  brout;ht  out  In  both 
the  Senate  and  House  studies,  a  potential 
6  million  acres  of  land  that  will  become 
h<"irship  iiiiles.s  s/>ine  a<'t;on  Ls  t^itkcn  and 
as  the  Comptroller  Cieneral  stated  In  his 
report  to  the  Congress,  AH  allotted  lands 
will  fall  eventually  intx^  heirship  status  uii- 
le.ss  the  1  md  Is  removed  from  trvi.st  st.itus 
t>efore  the  death  of  the  allottee  "  The 
Comptroller  further  recommended  that 
'■•  •  •  the  Coni?ress  consider  legislation 
which  would  — without  prejudicing  any 
existlnt:  exemption  fr^-m  taxation  constitul- 
ini?  a  vested  property  rii;ht — .ivithorlze  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Issue  [xitents- 
In-fee  certitlcates  of  competency,  or  orders 
removint^  restrictions,  whichever  Is  appro- 
prlate.  u>  all  Indians  hoUllnt;  res'rlcted  land^ 
who  have  been  determined  by  the  Secret.irv 
t/1  be  comi>etent,  without  requiring  the  ap- 
plication or  authorization  of  the  Iiidlan. 
where  such  authoritv  Is  not  granted  under 
existing  leplslatlon  "  This  section  lncorp<- 
rates  the  findings  of  Senate.  House,  and 
Cf)mptro:ier  studies  on  the  subject  by  pro- 
vldUiij  the  Secretary  wi:h  authority  to  'ixkv 
such  fictions  and  yet  giving  the  Indian  an 
opfvirtunlty    to   pp'tect   his    Interest. 

Section  11:  A  period  of  delay  Ls  provided 
diiriUiT  which  time  the  Secret.vry  can  notify 
the  tribes  and  they  CAn  plan  their  programs 
Provision  Ls  also  m.ule  for  notifying  heirs 
of  their  rights  under  this  legislation.  This 
perhxl  can  also  be  utilized  by  the  Depart- 
ment Ui  formulate  neces.s>\ry  regulati  )ns. 
etc     to  implement  the  program 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
intr(Xluce  for  appropriate  reference  u 
bill  to  authorize  a  10-year  proi;ram  of 
matchinK  grants  for  construction  of  vet- 
erinary medical  education  facilities  It 
would  provide 

First.  For  each  of  th*^  next  4  year.s  $.5 
million  for  expan.'^ion  and  improvement 
of  existing  .schools  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine, and 

Second  For  each  of  the  next  10  years 
$1  million  for  construction  of  new 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine 

The  Federal  Government's  share  of 
the  cost  would  be  limited  to  two-third^ 
The  program  would  be  admini.stered  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  US  F'ublic 
Health  Service 

The  proposed  legislation  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  veterinary  medical  science 
plays  a  crucial  lolc  not  ftnly  in  the  Na- 


tions  agriculture  effort,  but  in  human 
health  as  well  The  cornerstone  of  all 
science — veterinary  and  other — is  edu- 
cation. But  today  veterinary  education 
faces  a  critical  shortage  of  modem  facil- 
ities comparable  to  the  shortage  which 
exists  as  regards  other  schools  of  med- 
icine The  result  is  to  seriously  handi- 
cap the  Nation. 

The  bill  represents  an  effort  to  cope 
with  but  one  pha.se  of  the  overall  prob- 
lems of  veterinaiT  science.  Other  ac- 
tions will  also  be  necessary.  There  is  a 
serious  insufficiency  of  veterinarians  to- 
day and  far  from  being  remedied,  the 
manpower  crisis  will  be  growing  more 
acute  unless  a  comprehensive  program — 
of  which  the  bill  being  introduced  today 
is  but  one  part — is  developed.  This  will 
require  the  fullest  coop>eration  of  the 
profession,  the  States,  and  municipali- 
ties with  the  FYderal  Government.  This 
fact  IS  elaborated  upon  in  a  committee 
print  on  veterinary  science  to  be  released 
next  month  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re 
orgaiiization  and  International  Organi- 
zations, of  which  I  am  the  chairman 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 

The  bill  'S  1393 1  to  authorize  a  10- 
yt-ar  program  of  u rants  for  construction 
of  veterinary  medical  educational  facil- 
ities, and  for  fit  her  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr  HivrHRKy,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMPLN'T  OF  SECllC^N  504' a  >  OF 
LARDR  -  MANAGEMENT  REPORT- 
ING AND  DISCLOSURE  ACT  OF  1959 

Mr  McCLI-  LLAN  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  .section  504' a'  of  the  Labor- 
Manai-em'T.t  Reporliiiu  and  Disclosure 
Act  of  1939 

In  Januaiv  ISrtl  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Invi-.stinations,  under  its 
authority  to  investigate  criminal  and 
other  im[)roi)fr  activities  m  the  labor- 
mana;ement  field,  held  hearams  on 
James  R.  HofTa,  provisional  general  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Team.steis.  and  the  continued  control 
of  segments  of  the  Teamsters  organiza- 
tion by  criminals  and  powerful  under- 
world flf'ure.N 

A-s  I  staled  publicly  at  the  conclusion 
of  those  hearings,  the  evidence  received 
by  the  sufKommittee  clearly  demon- 
strated till-  net  (1  for  stronger  laws  to  pro- 
tect thr  rank-and-file  workinuman 
aiinmst  tlie  depredations  of  hoodlums 
and  racketeers  who  continue  to  hold 
imsitions  of  authority  and  trust  within 
the   Teamsters  I'nion 

Mr  President,  section  504  of  the  La- 
bor-Man.i-'ement  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959  disqualifies  persons  from 
holdint;  union  ollice  who  have  been  con- 
victed and  impn.soned  for  certain  specific 
crimes  I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis  of 
the  ncrnt  heariiv-'s  before  the  Investiga- 
tion Subcommittee,  that  the  section 
should  be  broadened  to  include  other 
c!  imes  which  I  shall  di.scuss  hereafter. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  to  cite 
.some  of  the  more  vivid  examples  which 
demonstrate  clearly  the  need  of  amenda- 
tory legislation. 
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During  the  subcommittee  hearings  in 
January  1961,  conclusive  evidence  was 
placed  in  the  record  relating  to  one 
Frank  Matula,  who  is  secretary -treas- 
urer of  Iccrl  396  of  the  Teamsters  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  On  May  II.  1957.  he  was 
convicted  of  perjury  in  connection  with 
testimony  he  t;ave  before  a  legislative 
committee  of  the  California  State  As- 
sembly. The  committee  was  looking 
into  alleged  improper  activities  on  the 
part  of  Matula  in  his  capacity  as  a 
union  oflQcial.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  general  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  international  constitution,  has  am- 
ple authority  to  take  action  looking  to- 
ward the  removal  of  officers  who  have 
been  convicted  of  crimes.  However. 
President  Hoffa,  who  assumed  his  pres- 
ent office  not  long  after  Matula's  con- 
viction and  before  his  imprisonment, 
not  only  failed  to  take  such  action,  but 
in  face  of  a  perjury  conviction,  a  crime 
involving  moral  turpitude.  Mr.  Hoffa 
actually  elevated  Matula  to  the  position 
of  international  trustee. 

An  internat.onal  trustee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility or"  auditing  the  interna- 
tional's financial  books  and  records  on 
behalf  of  the  rank-and-file  members. 
Thus,  it  is  a  position  involving  the  high- 
est fiduciary  ri?sponsibility. 

Following  his  appointment  by  Hoffa 
as  international  trustee,  Matula  com- 
menced serving  a  6-month  prison  sen- 
tence and  wa,s  actually  temporarily  re- 
leased from  prison  by  a  county  judge  to 
proceed  to  Washington  to  perform  his 
duties  as  trustee. 

Another  situation  demonstrating  the 
need  for  stronger  legislation  is  that  in- 
volving William  Presser. 

Presser  is  president  of  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  Tcf.msters.  president  of  Joint 
Council  41  of  the  Teamsters.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  president  of  local  555  of  the 
Teamsters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On  February  1,  1960.  Pre.sser  was  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  the  U-S.  Senate 
and  on  June  6.  1960,  was  convicted  of 
obstruction  of  justice,  both  cases  arising 
out  of  appearances  of  Presser  before  the 
select  committee. 

Jam?s  Hofla.  in  complete  defiance. 
has  refu.sed  Lo  take  any  action  with 
respect  to  Presser,  who  continues  to  oc- 
cupy the  aforementioned  impbrtant 
positions  in  viirious  Teamster  bodies. 

I  strongly  believe  that  such  crimes  as 
robbery,  bribery,  extortion,  embezzle- 
ment, grand  larceny,  burglary,  arson, 
violation  of  narcotics  laws,  murder,  rape, 
kidnaping,  perjury,  obstruction  of  jus- 
Lice  or  a  crime  involving  the  misuse  of 
the  funds  of  a  labor  organization  or  a 
trust  in  which  a  labor  organizr.tion  is  In- 
terested or  attempts  to  commit  any  of 
the  above  crimes  should  act  as  a  bar  to 
the  holding  of  responsible  union  posi- 
tions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 
The  bill  (S  1395)  to  amend  section 
504  of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  so  as  to 
broaden  the  prohibition  against  cer- 
tain persons  holding  union  ofBce,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  REGISTRATION  AND  PRO- 
TECTION OF  TRADEMARKS  USED 
IN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  registration  and  pro- 
tection of  trademarks  used  in  com- 
merce." to  carry  out  provisions  of  cer- 
tain international  conventions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
summary  of  the  bill  and  its  purposes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  stunmary 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1396)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  protection  of  trademarks 
used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  certain  international  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
July  5.  1946,  as  amended,  introduced  by 
Mr.  McClellan,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr 
McClellan  is  as  follows: 

The  Provisions  of  the  Bill 
Summarily  stated,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  owner  of  a  registered  trademark,  or  ol 
one  sought  to  be  registered  and  persons 
permitted  by  such  owner  to  use  the  mark 
on  goods  or  services  the  quality  of  which 
is  controlled  by  the  trademark  owner,  may 
file  an  application  v^ith  the  Patent  Office 
pursuant  to  which  the  users  may  be  regis- 
tered as  registered  users"  of  the  mark 
(sees.  5ia)  ( 1 1 .  5(b)  ) .  Authorization  of  reg- 
istration is  conditioned  upon  compliance 
with  two  main  conditions: 

(1)  submission  in  the  application  to  the 
Patent  Office  of  information  identifying  the 
applicants  and  describing  the  relationship 
existing  between  them:  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  which  registration  is  .sought;  the 
control  exercised  by  the  owner  of  the  mark 
over  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  goods  or 
services;  the  duration,  mode,  or  place  of 
the  use  that  the  registered  user  Is  permitted 
to  make  of  the  mark;  and  other  conditions 
or  restrictions  that  might  be  :mposed  by 
the  owner  of  the  mark  with  respect  to  its 
use  by  the  registered  user   (sec    5(b)  i;   and 

(2)  satisfying  the  Commissioner  that  the 
permitted  use  of  the  mark  by  the  proposed 
registered  user  "is  not  likely  to  cause  con- 
fusion or  mistake  or  deception"  (sec.  5(d)). 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  for  protect- 
ing trademark  owners  and  users  from  the 
unnecessary  disclosure  ol  tl  eir  affairs 
(sec.  5(0) ) . 

Upon  authorization  of  registration  of  a 
regtetered  user,  notice  thereof  is  given  in 
writing  to  the  trademark  own?r  and  the 
registered  user,  and  to  the  public  by  pub- 
lication in  the  Official  Giizette  cf  such  par- 
ticulars as  the  Commissione-  considers 
proper  (sec.  5(e) ) 

Subsequent  to  registration  us  a  registered 
xiser.  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to 
modify  or  cancel  the  registration  upon  the 
joint  request  of  the  trademark  owner  and 
the  registered  user,  or  upon  a  showing  by 
either  or  both,  that  the  registration  no 
longer  reflects  the  facts  of  the  relationship 


between  them  (sec.  5(f)(1)  (2)).  Registra- 
tion as  a  registered  user  may  be  canceled  by 
the  Commi.ssioner  on  his  own  motion  In 
respect  of  goods  or  services  for  which  the 
mark  is  no  longer  registered  (sec.  5(f)(3)). 
Such  registration  may  also  be  canceled  by 
the  Commissioner  under  section  5(g)(1). 
upon  the  verified  application  of  any  person 
who  believes  himself  to  be  damaged  by  the 
registration  and  a  finding  by  the  Trade- 
iTiurk  Trial  and  Apjjcal  Board  or  the  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  upon 
final  judgment  of  a  cotu-t  of  competent 
jurisdiction  that — 

(i)  The  registered  user  has  used  the  mark, 
otlierwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  ills  regi.stration,  or  in  such  manner  as 
to  k>e  likely  to  cause  confusion  or  mistake 
or  deception: 

(ii)  The  applicants  misrepresented  or 
failed  to  disclose  some  material  fact  which, 
if  accurately  represented  or  disclosed,  would 
have  caused  refusal  of  the  registration; 

(ill)  Circumstances  have  materially 
changed  since  the  date  of  registration  as 
registered  user  and  such  registration  doe."^ 
not  reflect  the  true  facts  as  of  the  presem; 
or 

(i\)  The  registration  is  incunsi.stent  with 
superior  rights  of  the  person  seeking  ca.',- 
cellation 

Notice  of  cancellation  will  be  given  by 
publication  in  the  Official  Gazette  «sec. 
5(g) ). 

The  use  o!  the  mark  by  the  registered  user 
In  accordance  with  the  registration  is.  from 
the  legal  standpoint,  to  be  regarded  as  use 
by  the  registered  owner  of  the  mark;  and 
registration  as  a  registered  user  neither  con- 
fers rights  in  the  mark  upon  the  registered 
user,  nor  gives  him  any  transferable  right 
to  the  use  of  the  mark  (sec.  5(j)  ). 

Subject  to  agreement  by  the  partie.";.  t!>e 
registered  user  may  call  upon  the  owner  of 
the  mark  to  Institute  proceedings  for  the 
infringement  of  the  mark  and.  if  the  owner 
fails  or  refuses  to  do  so  within  3  months, 
may  institute  such  proceedings  in  ins  own 
name   (see.  5(  i)  ) . 

The  bill  provides  that  irrespective  of  any 
affiliation  between  a  registrant  and  regis- 
tered users,  the  registrant  of  a  mark  may 
imp>ose  conditions  and  restrictions  as  to 
mode  and  place  of  permitted  use  by  each 
registered  user  of  the  mark. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  APPLICATION 
OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS  TO  CER- 
TAIN CONTRACTS  ENTERED  INTO 
BY  STATE  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGE AGENCIES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR   OF   BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  tS. 
1247)  to  clarify  the  application  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  certain  contracts  and 
agreements  entered  into  by  State  alco- 
holic beverage  agencies  with  suppliers 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  HartI  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the     following     civil     rights     measures 
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which  I  introduced  on  March  8— S  1253. 
S.  1254.  S.  1255.  S.  1256.  S.  1257.  and 
S    1258 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT        Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


left  InUcl  Finally  .ti.a  •(..-,  ,:.s..  .,  !..ir- 
tlcularly  relevnnt  to  ai.y  {xisjibU-  aicu.s.i- 
tlons  thai  we  are  seeking  to  show  parnHllly 
in  the  tangleU  Melcl  •>!  tleptirtmenial  Juris- 
diction the  Mil  grants  ftuthi>rlty  to  the 
President  to  cleternuiie  rhe  orgiinlzaMonal 
strut '.'.I  re  needed  Vi  gi.e  it  efTect  " 


EXTENSION  OP  NATIONAL  WOOL 
ACT  OP  1954.  AS  AMENDEEV— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  th.e 
Senate  of  March  16.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Kuchil.  Ali,ott,  Case  of  South 
Dakota.  Chavez,  Capihart.  Encle.  Car- 
boll,  and  MnifDT  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S  1369'  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Natumal 
Wool  Act  of  1954.  as  aniended,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Yarborough  i  for  himself 
and  Mr.  Metcalf'  on  March  16,  196! 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S  1154. 
THE  MUTUAL  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CULTURAL  EXCHANGE  ACT  OF 
1961 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  have  today  announced  that 
the  committee  will  hold  public  hearings 
on  March  28  and  29,  1961,  on  S.  1154.  a 
bill  introduced  by  me  to  provide  for  the 
Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the 
International  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  announcement  of  the  hearings 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcement  Psom  the  U  S   Senatf,  Com- 

MrrXEE     ON     FOEEIGN      RELATU'VS 

March    21.     1961. 

Sen.ittjr  J  W.  Pulbricht.  Democr.it  of  Ar- 
kaasiis.  chairman  ot  the  Cunimlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  announced  v>day 
that  the  commltt««  has  scheduled  2  days 
of  public  hearings  on  8.  1154,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  International  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
through  educational  and  cultural  e.xchange.s. 
The  hearliigs  will  take  place  on  March  28 
and  29  at  10  30  a.m.  In  room  4221,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

In  Introducing  the  bill  on  March  2.  Sena- 
tor Pt-lbright  described  it  as  "designed  to 
consolidate  and  Improve  the  existing  legisla- 
tive base  for  the  International  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  programs  carried  out 
and  supported  by   Uie   US    Governme  it  " 

He  further  stated. 

"The  bill  deals  primarily  but  far  from 
exclusively —with  academic  and  culti;ril  ex- 
chanEce-of-persons  programs  of  the  kind  now 
carried  out  or  generally  supervised  by  the 
Dop.irtment  of  State  and  the  V  s  l:;r  --ni  i- 
tion  Agency.  It  does  not  attempt  to  go 
deeply  Into  the  ICA  activities  In  the  edv.ca- 
tion  field  which  are  authorUed  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  although  It  should  :)e  re- 
membered that  such  activities  in  the  last 
an.ilysis  are  under  the  direction  of  the  .Sec- 
retary of  State.  Moreover,  though  It  i.s  dif- 
ficult to  make  concrete  distinctions,  the 
more  .strictly  InXormatlonal  activities  v.i  :he 
USIA  have  not  been  touched  upon,  the 
bulk  of   the   Smlth-Mundt    Act    therefore    is 


NOTICE  OF  HFLARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  IJ\NDS  OP  TllK 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  as  chair- 
man of  the  Piblic  I  ands  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  nn  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs.  I  should  like  to  announce  the 
schedulin"-^  of  heujni'^;  ,  on  certain  les^is- 
lation  uhich  I  believe  rn  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public  The  schedule  is 
as   follows 

Marches  S  47fi  to  establish  th.e  Point 
Reye.s  National  Sea."-liore  in  the  State  of 
California. 

April  11  S  4.  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Padre  Island  National 
Feashore  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

April  12  S  77.  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake and  r)hio  Canal  National  Hi>tori- 
cal  Park  in  the  Plate  of  Maryland 

Each  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  am 
in  room  3110,  New  Senate  Ofifice  Build- 
ing Individuals  or  ort^ani/ations  inter- 
ested in  testifying  at  such  hearings  or 
who  desire  to  submit  statements  for 
the  record  should  contact  the  committee 
at  room  3108,  New  Senate  Office  Building 


NOTICE  OF  MEETING  OF  CONGRES- 
SIONAL INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  GROUP 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
desire  Ui  annoimce  that  the  Congres- 
sional Interparliamentary  Union  Group 
will  meet  at  9  am.  on  Tuesday,  Marcii  2H, 
1961,   in  ro<:.m  F-39  of  the  Capitol 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    WU-EY: 
E.xcerpts  of  Interview  on  communism,  par- 
ticipated in  by  SenaVJT   Wii-rr   and   Sen:it<^>r 

DODI' 


MESSAGE  FllOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  ckrks.  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following   bills  of  the  Semite; 

S  307  An  act  to  authorize  certain  be:ich 
er.slon  ontrol  of  the  shore  in  San  Diego 
C-iunty.  Calif  ; 

S  449  An  act  to  extend  the  time  In  which 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Conunis.sion   shall   submit    Its   final   report, 

S  1028  An  act  to  amend  the  transltlon.il 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  Augxist  7, 
1959.  entitled  "Nematoclde.  Pl.int  Reculator. 
Defoliant,  and  Desiccant  Amendment  t>f 
1959";    and 

S  1116  An  act  to  authorl/e  Uie  sale, 
without  regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 


ri'xl  ore.siTlbetJ,  of  ceiUiin  calcines  and  matte 
projxjsed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  M.iterlals  Stock  Piling 
Act 

Ihe  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  atrreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Hoases  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<HR  4510'  to  i'"'ovide  a  special  program 
fc;-  feed  r-ram:-  for  1961 

Tlic  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.-e  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment's of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
4806'  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  tempoiaiy  pro'iiam  of  extended 
uiK  mploymrnt  compensation  to  provide 
for  a  t'^mixirary  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  Fedeial  unemployment  lax,  and  for 
other  purixi.ses;  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence a^kcd  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon  and  that  Mr  Mills,  Mr.  King 
of  California,  Mr  O'Brikn  of  Illinois. 
Mr  M\soN,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wtscon- 
.■■in  were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sjx'aker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  i  H  R.  1822 1  to  adjust  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  farm 
oj>erating  loans  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21 'b)  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  and  it  wa.s 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ROBERT  FROST  MEDALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
again  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
minority  leader.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  71.  Senate  bill  712.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and 
sell  duplicates  in  bronze  of  a  gold  medal 
pre.senled  to  Robert  Frost  by  the 
President. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S  712  I  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates  In 
bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to 
R/)bert  Frost  by  the  President  of  the 
United  StaK's 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imaniinous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
in  regard  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PiRPosE  or  THE  Bill 

Thus  bill  would  .imend  Public  Law  Hti  747, 
which  authorized  the  present. itlon  of  a  gold 
rnedal  to  Robert  Frost.  Tius  bill  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury  to  make 
duplicates  In  bronze  of  the  Robert  Fro.st 
Med.il,  to  be  coined  and  sold  to  the  public 
ut  a  price  sufflclciit  to  c  Acr  their  cost. 

Public  Law  86  747.  approved  September  13. 
1900.  authorized  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  present  In  tiie  name  of  the  Con- 
gress a  gold  medal  to  Robert  Frost.  It  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
strike  the  n.ed.il  and  It  autJ^jrlzed  the  appro- 
priation of  $2,500  t.)  cover  the  cost  of  the 
medal      Tlie  Bureau  of  the  Mint  Is  now  en- 
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g.iged  In  designing  the  medal  and  appropria- 
tions have  been  requested. 

s  712  would  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
ireubury  to  make  bronse  duplicates  of  the 
medal  for  sale  to  the  public  at  cost. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
ix)sed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  712)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Hi-  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oi  Rcprrsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainenca  ni  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
;,uthorlzlng  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  present  a  gold  medal 
m  Robert  Frost,  a  New  England  poet",  ap- 
proved September  13,  1960  (74  Stat.  883),  U 
•  imended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
:,Her  the  word  "That",  and  (2)  by  adding 
ai  tlie  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
read  as  follows. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  duplicates  in  bronze  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  at  n  price  sulBclent  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof  (Including  labor),  and 
the  appropriations  used  for  carrying  out  the 
prv)vislon6  of  this  subsection  shall  be  relm- 
iHirsed    out   of    the   proceeds  of   such   sale." 


IRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MANSFIELX) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  like 
thousands  of  others,  I  read  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Monday.  March  20,  a  lauda- 
tory article  entitled  "Mansfield  Makes 
Good  as  Majority  Leader." 

Probably  the  best  and  most  concise 
comment  I  could  make  on  this  excellent 
article,  written  by  the  Star  staff  writer, 
J.  A.  O'Leary.  is  a  firm  and  fervent 
■'Amen." 

It  is  thrilling  to  hear  in  the  fine 
language  of  an  experienced  observer 
this  estimate  of  our  colleague — the 
calm,     considerate,     courageous     Mikk 

M.ANSFIELD. 

As  one  who  has  been  soldier,  sailor, 
and  marine.  Leader  Mansfield  is  not  one 
to  be  can-ied  away  by  the  sometimes 
apparently  undisciplined  self-determi- 
nation that  makes  a  Senate  day  the  in- 
teresting phenomenon  it  can  be. 

Mike  Mansfield  is  not  one  to  lose  his 
iiead — or  lose  his  headway.  His  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  amid  the  diversions 
of  the  class,  stands  him  in  good  stead. 
His  experience  as  a  miner  in  his  be- 
loved Montana  must  have  inculcated  a 
deep  love  for  the  very  earth — the  body 
and  soul  of  this  country — and  the  loyalty 
to  lofty  ideals,  which  make  him  the 
patriot  and  statesman  all  of  us  regard 
him  in  the  privacy  of  our  thoughts. 

It  seems  fitting  to  seize  this  occasion 
to  convert  the  privacy  of  our  thoughts 
into  a  public  expression  of  the  apprecia- 
tion, esteem  and  affection  we  hold  for 
one  who  leads  with  sweet  reasonable- 
ne.ss — and   even  sweeter  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  man  who 
wrote  this  article:  and.  in  turn,  I  salute 
our  majority  floor  leader.  Mncz  Mans- 
field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wajshington  Star.  Mar    20,  1961 1 

Mansfield  Makes  Good  as  Major  ;ty  Leader 

(By  J,  A.  O'Leary) 

After  nearly  3  months  in  the  driver's  seat. 
the  Senate's  new  majority  leader — quiet, 
low  keyed  Mike  Mansfield,  of  .Montana — 
appears  to  be  making  good. 

The  six  major  bills  and  two  treaties  that 
have  cleared  the  Senate  since  January  3  give 
him  a  fairly  high  batting  average,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  new  administration 
could  not  even  submit  its  prograiTi  to  Con- 
gress until  after  the  January  20  inaugural 
ceremonies. 

The  Senate  spent  those  preinaugural  days 
holding  hearings  on  the  Kennedy  Cabinet 
appointees.  Since  January  20  it  has  con- 
firmed scores  of  Presidential  appointees. 

But  Senator  Mansfield  himself  has  said 
many  times  that  he  hopes  this  Congress 
will  be  Judged  by  the  quality  and  not  by  the 
quantity  of  its  legislation. 

If  adherence  to  the  Kennedy  New  Fron- 
tier program  is  to  be  the  yardstick  for  deter- 
mining quality,  then  Senator  Mansfield  has 
achieved  his  goal  thus  far. 

ROUGH     ROAD     STILL     AHEAD 

The  roughest  part  of  his  road  may  stll! 
lie  ahead,  wlien  such  Kennedy-backed  legis- 
lation as  Federal  aid  to  education,  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  security,  a 
broader  minimum  wage  law  and  the  new 
Kennedy  farm  program  come  before  the 
Senate. 

But  if  lie  is  as  successful  on  those  issues 
as  he  was  during  the  past  week  In  sustain- 
ing Mr.  Kennedy's  viewpoint  on  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas  and  emergency  unemployment 
compensation,  his  first  year  as  majority 
leader  will  be  a  noteworthy  one. 

Senator  Mansfield  said  today  he  still 
intends  to  try  to  give  the  Senate  another 
chance  this  year  to  consider  a  new  anti- 
filibuster  rule. 

He  considers  this  the  one  roadblock  to  pre- 
vent Congress  from  completing  its  work  by 
the  end  of  July. 

The  Democrats  were  confronted  by  tliis 
controversial  issue  on  Jantiary  3,  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  session.  Fearing  that  it 
would  endanger  the  legislative  program  of 
the  new  administration  by  splitting  the 
northern  and  southern  Democrats,  Senator 
Mansfield  moved  to  send  the  proposed  new 
rules  to  tlie  Rules  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  chairman. 

WANTS     RULES     CHANGED 

"I  gave  a  promise  that  I  would  hold  hear- 
ings and  try  to  get  a  revision  of  the  rules 
out  of  committee  later,"  said  the  majority 
leader,  making  it  clear  he  expects  to  keep 
that  promise. 

He  added  that  he  would  support  a  reduc- 
tion from  two-thirds  of  those  present  to 
three-fifths  as  the  number  of  votes  required 
to  curb  Senate  debate. 

A  three-fifths  rule  would  allow  60  Sena- 
tors to  limit  debate.  Under  the  present  rule, 
if  all  Senators  were  present,  it  would  take 
67  to  apply  the  limitation. 

Liberals  want  the  rule  changed  partly  to 
help  obtain  action  on  additional  civil  rights 
legislation.  If  a  new  rule  should  be  reported 
from  committee  after  the  Kennedy  program 
has  been  acted  upon,  it  could  keep  the  Sen- 
ate in  session  all  summer. 

Senator  Mansfield  stepped  into  a  large  pair 
of  shoes  on  January  3.  His  predecessor.  Vice 
President  Johnson,  had  built  up  an  enviable 
record  for  getting  things  done. 

KNACK    OF    GETTING    THINGS    DONE 

Although  the  Vice  President  had  to  deal 
with  a  Republican  President  during  most  of 
his  8  years  as  Democratic  Senate  leader,  he 


steered  many  controversial  bills  to  passage, 
including  tlie  first  civil  rights  Uiw  in  80 
years. 

During  the  past  week  Senator  MANtntLD 
demonstrated  that  he.  too,  can  get  things 
done.  Watching  him  from  the  galleries  an 
observer  gets  the  impression  that  the  new 
leader  is  not  pulling  in  very  tightly  on  the 
reins,  and  that  he  leaves  the  whip  in  its 
socket  as  he  coaxes  his  Democratic  colleagues 
to  pull  together. 

E\en  when  he  disagrees  with  some  of  his 
colleogues,  as  he  did  on  the  method  of  financ- 
ing temporary  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, he  does  it  in  terms  that  will  lea\e  no 
lasting  sting,  and  that  seem  to  recognize 
thai   there   are   two  sides  to  every  question. 

His  task  undoubtedly  has  been  helped  by 
ilie  presence  in  the  White  House  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President. 

One  change  Sen.i'.or  Mansfield  lias  tried  to 
bring  about  has  been  to  avoid  niglit  ses- 
sions In  recent  years  it  was  almost  stand- 
ard procedure  to  hold  the  Senate  in  ses-sion 
until  II  p.m.  or  later  to  bring  major  bills 
to   a  vote. 

This  year  there  has  been  only  one  late 
evening  session,  last  Thursday,  when  the 
Senate  ratified  two  treaties  and  passed  two 
unemployment   compensation   bills 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
SOIL  MOISTURE  CONSERVATION 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Plains  Agricultural  Council  pro- 
poses the  establishment  at  one  of  tlie 
experiment  stations  in  the  Great  Plains 
of  a  research  center  for  soil  moistuie 
conservation  research. 

The  Kansas  State  University  and  Uie 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  working 
together  during  the  past  years,  have 
conducted  extensive  experiments  in 
this  field;  and  I  can  truly  state  that 
Kansas  has  developed  more  material  on 
this  problem  than  has  any  other  Great 
Plains  State.  Therefore.  I  am  urging 
that  the  research  center  be  located  in 
our  State. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Great 
Plains  area  realize  that  the  underlying 
problem  of  agriculture  and  industrial 
development  is  a  recurring  deficiency  of 
moisture.  This  deficiency  in  moisture 
reduces  production  and  farm  income, 
and  increases  wind  erosion. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  fainieis 
in  the  Great  Plains  attempt  to  maKe 
efficient  use  of  the  rainfall  they  receive, 
a  large  portion  of  this  rainfall  is  lost. 
Estimates  indicate  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  rainfall  in  the  Great  Plains  area 
is  lost  by  evaporation,  alone.  The  im- 
portance of  this  can  be  realized  when 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  a 
20-inch  rainfall  area,  a  loss  of  8  percent 
of  the  rainfall  through  evaporation  is 
equivalent  to  a  loss  of  3  inches  of 
precipitation.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
saving  of  this  moisture  loss  by  evapo- 
ration in  the  Great  Plains  area  would 
have  a  value  of  $400  million  annually  in 
crop  production. 

These  figures  stress  the  importance  of 
additional  research  in  this  field.  Tlie 
proposed  moisture  conservation  research 
laboratory  would  make  further  studies, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  changes 
in  our  present  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  soil. 
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Those  Of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Great  Plains  area  realize  that  every  effort 
mu;-t  be  made  to  control  water  runoff  for 
use  for  beneficial  purposes,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  establish  soil  practices  that  will 
retain  in  the  soil,  for  crop  purposes,  the 
rain  that  falls.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  need  for  the  establi-^hment 
of  this  research  laboratory 

My  colleague.  Senator  Schoeppel.  and 
I  are  ^'oinc  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
miLlce  on  Agricultural  Appropriations, 
and  we  shall  urge  the  establishment  in 
our  Slate  of  this  soil  moisture  conserva- 
tion research  laboratory. 

Following  this  openinq;  statement.  I 
hope  to  develop  the  rea.'^ons  why  this 
laboratory  should  be  loca'ed  in  the  State 
of  Kansas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  coopera- 
tion with  my  colleague.  Senator  Schoep- 
pel. I  urge  and  sincerely  hope  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  our  recom- 
mendation that  the  proposed  research 
laboratory  be  located  in  our  State 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  and  an  attached  list  of 
outstanding  soil  conservationists  and  the 
studies  they  have  made. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  the  list  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

JrsTincATTONS  FOK  Locating  a  Federal  Great 
Plains  S»oil  Mouttjuk  Conservation  Rc- 
aEARCH  Pacilttt  n«  Kans-as 

A.      KANSAS      W      CIWTRALLT       l.<  K  \TrO      IN      THE 
GREAT    PLAI.NS 

The  Great  Plalna  Soil  M  il8tur<»  Research 
Laboratory  will  conduct  research  to  serve  the 
entire  Great  Plaliu  area  A  por'.lon  uf  the 
function  of  the  laboratory  wUl  be  to  conduct 
experiments  at  divert*  locatluns  over  the 
Plains  which  wUl  complement  the  funUa- 
meiital  research  done  at  the  central  loc.i:iun. 
The  laboratory  will  alao  have  a  board  of  col- 
laboraUjrs  representing  land-grnnt  in.stltu- 
tlons  In  each  State  In  the  region  These  col- 
laborators, together  with  other  scientist*  In 
the  States,  will  be  frequent  visitors  to  the 
main  research  facility.  Thus,  a  Icxration  cen- 
tral to  the  Great  Plains  as  is  afforded  by 
Kansas  will  have  many  advanUges  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  In  operation  and  con- 
venience This  fact  was  recognized  by  the 
US  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  reptirt 
on  faculty  needs  for  soil  and  wa'er  conser- 
vation research.  Senate  Document  No  59  of 
the  ist  session  of  the  Bflth  Congress,  where 
Kansas  was  listed  first  among  the  possible 
locations  for  this  facility 

B        KANSA.S      IS      THE      LEADING      ST\TE      IN      SOIL 
MOISTLRE    CONSCaVATIU.N     RE.SEAR     H 

The  combined  efforts  of  K.insa.s  St.ite 
University  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, working  band  In  hand,  have  made 
Kansas  the  leading  SUte  In  soil  moUture 
conservation  research.  This  research  haa 
been  underway,  on  a  limited  scale,  since 
190fl.  I  shall  Include  a  list  of  technical 
publications  from  Kansas  which  are  con- 
cerned with  soil  moisture  research  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

Many  Important  facts  have  been  discov- 
ered and  many  practices  developed  In  Kan- 
sas which  have  Increased  the  efficiency  'f 
rainfall  use.  This  may  be  Illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  drought  of  the  1950's  had 
much  less  severe  economic  and  social  ef- 
fects In  Kanaaa  than  the  drought  of  the 
1930"3.  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  Improved 
moisture  conaervlng  practices  developed 
through  research. 

At  the  present  time  10  research  scientists 
are  devoting  their  time  In  Kansas  M  prob- 


lems of  soil  moUiure  con.serva'.lon.  Eight 
of  these  men  are  supportetl  by  the  KaJis.is 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  two  by 
the  U  d  Depai'inent  of  Agriculture  In  ad- 
dition, the  USDA  hiia  located  it^s  wind  ero- 
sion research  laboratory  at  Mai^hattan  in 
r  lopf.'at!  Ill  with  Kaii.s,ji  -State  University 
Th;«  I.ibonitory  h;us  f  .iir  scientists  doing 
re-seurch  on  wind  movement  and  erosion. 
.Studies  of  the  efTects  of  wind  on  moi.stiirc 
1  >ssf's  will  be  fin  Inteur  il  part  of  the  re- 
.-.irih  of  t.'it-  ;jr 'I'osed  soil  molstvire  con- 
f-T-  ..".  I'A   lab  >r,i*orv 

The  research  which  has  b+'^n  accom- 
plished and  the  scientists  now  engaged  m 
work  on  soil  moisture  con.servatlon  would 
bo  a  Rreat  asset  to  the  proposed  Federal  lab- 
oratorv  These  scien'lsts  would  be  avail- 
able to  ius.si-it  the  latHjralorv  in  its  work  and 
to  apply  Its  findings  to  field  conditions 

c.    orTSTANDi.NCi    r\   iLrrirs    are    avaii  able  to 

SfPPLEMENT     A     rEOERAL     LABoRAroRY 

Kansas  State  University  h.ws  many  f.icill- 
ties.  several  of  which  cannot  be  found  in 
other  St.ites,  that  would  be  important  to 
and  .1'.  ulable  fiir  use  by  personnel  of  a 
FeUer.il  laboratory.  These  facilities  IncUuli- 
the  following 

1  A  nuclear  reicLc>r  i  to  be  constructed  In 
196 1  I  which  may  bemused  to  make  shorl- 
lued  Isotopes  of  valT^  in  certain  fvmda- 
mental  research  studies 

2  An  IBM  650  c<jmputer  m.aklng  possible 
the  r.ipid  solution  of  C'.injp;fX  mathematical 
problems  and  the  swift  an.alysis  of  large  vol- 
umes  >f  statistical  data. 

3.  A  3-by-3-by-70-f!»ot  operating  wind 
tunnel  U>  suppleni'»nt  one  to  be  construct<"d 
as  a  p.irt  of  the  Fedfr.il  laboratory 

4  Four  w.ilk-ln  type  and  several  .smaller 
plant  growth  chambers  with  controlled  tem- 
per.iiure.  h^ch*,  and  humidity. 

5  .\  large  library  with  complete  .lets  of 
V  >lumes  of  all  Am'TKan  and  foreign  publica- 
tions 'f  intere«;t  t.>  science  and  technology, 
including  all    pi.ases      f   fttrrlcuitural   science 

6  Many  well-equipped  research  labora- 
tories for  F'lidles  In  soil  science,  pl.mt 
science,  physics,  chemistry,  meteorology, 
engineering    and  mathematics 

7  Land  for  experimental  purpvofies  at  18 
locations  in  the  State,  including  the  m:iln 
station  at  Manhattan.  5  branch  expeii- 
menr  .ttati.nn,  and  IJ  experiment  fields  At 
each  location  there  is  one  or  niTe  profes- 
sl  mally  trained  S'.-lentlst  The  total  amount 
of  land  own"d  or  leased  at  all  1  M-atlons  is 
nearly  10,000  acres  This  land  would  be 
available  for  field  experimentation  under 
diverse  climatic  conditions  by  lab<.iratory 
pers   imel. 

a      K^NsAs     ii\s    ONE    or    Tur    m osr    Di--Ti.s'- 

Gl'lSlir.D  LA.VD-CRANT   t  N IVER-SITIES  TO  ASSIST 
THE      L\  BORA  TORT 

Tlie  land-grant  university  at  which  the 
proposed  Federal  laboratory  will  be  located 
will  bt>  a  very  imp-rt.int  f  ict.)r  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  laboratory  Specialists  in  all 
phages  rjf  science  will  be  available  for  ready 
con<;ultaMon  and  ex -hange  of  Ideas  with  lab- 
or itory  personnel  .Many  speo!aIl/ed  items 
erf  equipment  can  also  be  used  by  workers  of 
the  laboratory 

Kansas  Sta'e  University  has  an  intcrna- 
tlon.il  reput,ition  for  Its  work  In  agricul- 
tural science  It  was  established  In  1862  as 
the  first  land-trrant  in^tltutl'-m  Strong  de- 
partments are  availaisle  in  p.l!  phases  of 
science,  mathemaMcs  enc^lneerlrig.  and  agri- 
culture which  could  assist  labor!it'^)ry  per- 
soiinel  Thf>  .\gr  >n^my  Department  of  Kan- 
sas State,  with  which  the  laboratory  would 
be  mc>5t  closely  ass^x-lated.  i.s  one  of  the  larg- 
est In  the  United  .States  A  facility  nf  41 
full-time  S»-afe  emp!ove<>«  an<l  8  U.SDA 
scientists  is  present  in  this  dep  irtmen*  ITie 
departnient  also  h.ts  34  gradu.ite  students 
working  for  the  MS.  and  Ph    D  degrees. 

The  presence  of  a  strong  gradu.ite  training 
program  at  the  itssociatcd  unlvcrsi'y  will  be  a 


sik^niCc.iut  factor  In  attracting  and  holding 
a  (luallfied  research  staff  for  the  laboratory. 
Such  a  program  makes  poesible  employ- 
ment if  graduate  stvidents  on  a  part-time 
b.usi.s  .ind  additional  training  of  laboratory 
perionnel  Four  of  tlie  USDA  employees 
located  In  the  department  of  agronomy  at 
Kai^Sius  State  at  tlu-  present  time  are  doing 
advanced  studies  for  the  Ph  D  degree.  A 
btr'  >ng  gr.iduate  pr-  -gr  un  al»<j  provides  a  sup- 
I)lv  of  i>otcntiaI  scientists  for  the  laboratory 

;,     ilT 

Mr.  C.\RI><ON  As  ^^roof  of  the 
studies  that,  have  Ijcen  made  in  this  field 
in  Kansas.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
listing  of  outslandinn  soil  conserva- 
liu:iii,ts  and  the  studies  they  have  madci 

Zich.iris.  W  W  •  FfTe<  t  (f  Hedges  on 
Evafxiritloti  of  .s,,;i  Moisture"  MS  thesis. 
Agronomy  Dep.irtment,  Kaiisas  State  Col- 
lege. M.mhattan;    1913 

Call,  L  E  -The  Effect  of  Different  Meth- 
ods of  Preparing  a  Seedbed  for  Winter  Wheat 
Upon  Yield,  Soil  Mols'ure,  and  Nitrates" 
Jour    Am    S<x-    Aamn  ,  6     24!)   259.    1914 

(ill  L  E.  and  H.illst.Ml,  A  L  "The  Rela- 
tion of  M  asture  to  Yield  of  Winter  Wheat 
In  Western  K.vnsas  '  Kans  Agr  Kxp  Sla 
Bull    206.   It)l5 

Miller,  E  C  "Rel.  tive  W.i'er  Require- 
ment of  Corn  and  the  Sorghums  "  Jour 
Agr    Research.     6    473  481     1916 

Call.  I.  E.  and  Sewell  M  ('  "The  Soil 
Mulch.'  Jour  Amer  S«^>c  Agron  ,  9:  49  61: 
ltil7 

Miller  F  C  and  Coffman.  W  B  "Com- 
parative Transpiration  of  Corn  and  the  Sor- 
ghums." Juur.  Agr.  Research.  13  57D  6<.'4, 
1918 

Salmon.  S  C  •  "A  Preliminary  Note  on  Soil 
Moisture  and  Temperature  P.ictors  In  the 
Winterkilling  of  Or.iin  Crops  '  Science.  47: 
17.)    174     iyl8 

Tuttle.  W  P  :  "Lateral  Movement  of  Soil 
Moisture  and  Nitrates  in  Soil  "  MS  thesis. 
Agronomy  Department.  K.msas  State  College. 
M.i'ihattan;    1919 

Cole  J  S,  and  H.ilh-ted.  A  L  "Methixls 
of  Winter  Wheat  Production  at  the  Port 
Hays  Branch  Station  "  USDA  Bull  .  1094. 
1922 

Cole,  J  3  ,  and  M.i thews,  O  R  :  "Use  of 
Water  by  Spring  Whe.it  on  the  Great  Plains. " 
U.'^SDA  Dept    Bui!    IO04.   1023. 

Ma' hews,  O  R  St.  r.i,;e  of  Water  In  .Soil 
and  T«  Utilization  by  Spriiig  Wheat." 
USDA  Uept    Bull    1139.    1923 

Miller.  E  C  "Relative  Water  Require- 
ment of  Corn  and  Sorghums  '  Kans  Agr 
FX!<    at,i    Teih    Bull    12.   1923 

Sewell.  M.  C  .  and  Call.  L  E  "TlU.ige 
Investlg.itions  Relating  to  Wheat  Produc- 
tion "     Kans    Aijr    Exp    .'^•a    Bull    18:    1925 

Duley,  P    L  :   "Tlie  Effect  of  Alfalfa  on  Soil 
Moisture"       Joiir     Amer     Soc      Agrf)n  ,    21 
224-231:    192* 

H.iUsted,  A    L     and  Coles.  K    H      "Prelim- 
inary Report  on  the  Relation  Between  Yield 
of   Wheat  and  Moisture  in  the  Soil  at   Seed- 
ing   Time    '      Jour     Agr     Research,    41.    4G7 
477.    1930 

Kuska.  J  B  "Methudb  uf  Crop  rr(Kluctlon 
at  the  Colby  (Kans.)  Branch  Experiment 
Station.  1915  to  1929  "  USDA  Circular  184: 
1931 

Duley.  F  L  and  Hays  O  E  ;  "The  Effect 
of  Degree  of  Slope  on  Runoff  and  Soil  Ero- 
sion." Jour  Agr  Research  45:  349  360; 
1932 

Duley,  F  L. :  A  New  Type  of  Broad  Base 
Terrace."     Science.  79:   301   302;    1934. 

Duley.  P  L,  and  Acherman,  E  G  :  "Run- 
off and  Erosion  From  Plots  of  Different 
T,engths  "  Jour  Agr  Research,  48:  ROS- 
SI i)     1934 

Grandfleld,  C  O  .  et  iU  :  "Relation  Between 
Fallowing  and  the  Damping  Off  of  Alfalfa 
Seedlings  ■  Jour.  Amer.  8oc.  Agron.,  37: 
800  806,    1935. 
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Henney,  H.  J.:  "Estimation  of  Future 
Wheat  Production  From  Rainfall."  Monthly 
Weather  Review,  63:  185-187;  193B. 

Metzger.  W.  H.:  "The  Relation  of  Varying 
Rainfall  to  Soil  Heterogeneity  as  Measured 
by  Crop  Production."  Jour.  Amer.  80c. 
Agron  ,  27:   274-278;   1935. 

Grandfleld.  C.  O,  and  Metzger.  W.  H.: 
■Relation  of  Fallow  to  Restoration  of  8ub- 
f..)\\  in  an  Old  Alfalfa  Field  and  Subsequent 
Depletion  After  Reseedlng."  Jour.  Amer. 
Soc    Ap-on  ,  28:   115-123:  1936. 

H.iUsted.  A  L  .  and  Mathews,  O.  R.:  "Soil 
Moisture  and  Winter  Wheat  With  Sugges- 
tions on  Abandonment."  Kans.  Agr.  Exp. 
Sta  Bull  .  273;  1938. 

Myer.s,  H  E  :  "The  Differential  Influence 
of  Certain  Vegetative  Covers  on  Deep  Sub- 
.■^0:1  Moisture  "  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  28: 
106    114,    1936. 

Hallsted,  A.  L  :  "Reducing  the  Risk  In 
Wheat  Farming  in  Western  Kansas."  Kans. 
St    Bd    Agr    Bien    Rept  .  30:  98-111;  1937. 

Mathews,  OR,  and  Brown,  L.  A.:  "Winter 
Wheat  and  Sorghum  Production  In  the 
Southern  Great  Plains  Under  Limited  Rain- 
fall "    USDA  Circular  477;  1938. 

Metzger,  W  H..  and  Grandfleld,  C.  O.:  "Ex- 
ten.<:lon  of  Alfala  Roots  Into  SubsoU  Dried  by 
a  Previous  Crop."  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron., 
30:  80:   1938. 

Cole.  J  S,  and  Mathews,  O.  R.:  "Subeoll 
Moisture  Under  Semlarld  Condltlona." 
USDA  Tech   Bull.,  «37;  1939. 

Myers.  H.  E  :  "Soil  Moisture  and  Winter 
Wheat  In  Kansas."  Trans.  Kans.  Acad. 
Scl  ,  43    69   73:  1940. 

Grandfleld.  C.  O.:  "A  Greenhouse  Method 
of  Maintaining  Soil  Moisture  Below  Field 
Capacity  "  Jour.  Amer.  Soc.  Agron.,  33:  871- 
373,    1941. 

Myers,  H  E  .  and  McCalla.  T.  M..  "Changes 
In  Soil  Aggregation  In  Relation  to  Bacterial 
Numbers.  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration,  and 
Length  of  Time  Soil  Waa  Wet."  80U  Sci- 
ence, 61    189  200;  1941. 

Throckmorton.  R.  I.,  and  Myers,  H.  E.: 
"Sximmer  Fallow  In  Kansas."  Kana.  Agr. 
Exp  Sta   Bull   293:  1941. 

Compton,  L.  L.:  "Moisture  Coneerratlon 
Practices  and  the  Relationship  of  Coneerred 
Water  to  Crop  Yields  "  Soil  Scl.  Soc.  Amer. 
Proceedings.  7  :  368-373:  1942. 

Myers.  H.  E .  and  Throckmorton,  R.  I.: 
"Some  ExpeHences  With  Asphalt  in  the 
Establishment  of  Grasses  and  Legumes  t(x 
Erosion  Control."  Soil  Scl.  Soc.  Amer.  Proc. 
(194n.  6:  459-461;    1942. 

Compton,  L.  L.:  "Relatlonahlp  of  MolBture 
to  Wheat  Yields  on  Western  Kanaaa  Farma." 
Kans.  St.  College  Ext.  Circular  1«8;    1©48. 

Hide.  J  C  :  "A  Graphic  Presentation  of 
Temperature  In  the  Surface  Foot  of  Soil  In 
Comparison  With  Air  Temperatures."  Boll 
Scl    Sex:.  Amer.  Proc.    (1942).  7:81;   1948. 

Myers.  A  L..  and  Hallsted.  A.  L.:  "The 
Comparative  Effect  of  Corn  and  Sorghums 
on  the  Yield  of  Succeeding  Crops."  SoU  Scl. 
Soc  Amer.  Proc.  ( 1942) ,  7:  316-321;  1943. 

Grandfleld.  C.  C:  "Alfalfa  Seed  Produc- 
tion as  Affected  by  Organic  Reserves,  Air 
Temperature.  Humidity,  and  Soil  Moisture." 
Jour    Agr.  Research,  70:  133-182;    1945. 

Zingg.  A.  W.:  "A  Study  of  the  Movement 
of  Surface  Wind  at  Dodge  City.  Kans."  Agr. 
Engr  ,  30:   11-13,  19;   1949. 

Rock,  W.  L.,  and  Lowe,  A.:  "Effect  of 
Date  of  Planting  and  of  Pasturing  on  the 
Depletion  of  Soil  Moisture  During  the  Fall 
and  Winter  at  Garden  City.  Kans."  Agron, 
Jour  .  42:  461;  1950. 

Zlngg.  A.  W.:  "The  Intensity-Frequency 
of  Kansas  Winds."  USDA,  SCS  TP-88,  April 
1950. 

Hansen,  R.  F.,  and  Meyer,  W.  R.r  "Ir- 
rigation Requirements."  Kans.  Engrg.  Exp. 
Sta   Bull.  69;   1963. 

Hobbs,  J.  A.:  "Replenishment  of  Soil 
Moisture  Supply  Following  the  Growth  of 
Alfalfa."     Agron.  Jour.,  45:  490-493;   195S. 


Moser,  U.  S.,  and  Olson.  R.  V.:  "Sulfur 
Oxidation  In  Four  Soils  as  Influenced  by  Soil 
Moisture  Tension  and  Sulfur  Bacteria." 
Sou  Scl..  76:  251-257;  1953. 

Cole,  J.  S..  and  Mathews,  O.  R.:  "Soil 
Moisture  Studies  of  Some  Great  Plains 
Soils — I.  Field  Capacity  and  "Minimum 
Point'  as  Related  to  the  Moisture  Equiv- 
alent." Soil  Scl.  Soc.  Amer.  Proc,  18:  247- 
252;   1954. 

Hide,  J.  C:  "Observations  on  Factors  In- 
fluencing the  Evaporation  of  Soil  Moisture." 
Soil  Scl.  Soc.  Amer.  Proc.,  18:   234-239;   1954. 

Woodruff,  N.  P.:  "Shelterbelt  and  Surface 
Barrier  Effects  on  Wind  Velocities,  Evapo- 
ration, House  Heating,  and  Snow  Drifting." 
Kans.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull.  77;   1954. 

Brown,  P.  L.:  "Soil  Management."  Kans. 
Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Circular  345,  pages  17-20; 
1956. 

Hanks,  R.  J.,  and  Thorp,  F.  C:  "Seedling 
Emergence  of  Wheat  as  Related  to  Soil 
Moisture  Content,  Bulk  Density,  Oxygen 
Diffusion  Rate,  and  Crust  Strength."  Soil 
Scl.  Soc.  Amer.  Proc.,  20:  307-310;   1956. 

Kuska,  J.  B.,  and  Mathews,  O.  R.:  "Dry- 
land Crop  Rotation  and  Tillage  Experi- 
ments at  the  Colby  (Kans.)  Branch  Ex- 
periment Station."  USDA  Circular  979; 
1956. 

Hanks,  R.  J.,  and  Anderson,  K,  L.:  "Pas- 
ture Burning  and  Moisture  Conservation." 
Jour.  Soil  &  Water  Conserv.,  12:228-229; 
1967. 

Hanks.  R.  J.,  and  Thorp,  P.  C;  "Seedling 
Emergence  of  Wheat,  Grain  Sorghum,  Eind 
Soybeans  as  Influenced  by  Soil  Crust 
Strength  and  Moisture  Content."  Soil  Scl. 
Soc.  Amer.  Proc.,  21:  357-359;  1957. 

Hanks,  R.  J.:  "Water  Vapor  Transfer  In 
Dry  Soil."  Soil  Scl.  Soc.  Amer.  Proc., 
22:  372-374;  1958. 

Hanks,  R.  J.,  and  Woodruff,  N.  P.:  "In- 
fluence of  Wind  on  Water  Vapor  Transfer 
Through  Soil.  Gravel,  and  Straw  Mulches." 
Soil  Scl..  86:  160-164;  1958. 

Olson,  R.  v.,  Heyne,  E.  G.,  Harlan,  J.  R., 
Hide,  J.  C,  Rhoades,  H.  P.,  Halse,  H.  R., 
and  Chepll,  W.  S.:  "Agronomic  Trends  and 
Problems  In  the  Great  Plains."  Advances 
in  Agronomy;  10:  1-66;  1958. 

Brown,  P.  L.,  and  Shrader,  W.  D.:  "Grain 
yield,  Evapotransplratlon.  and  Water  Use 
Efficiency  of  Grain  Sorghum  Under  Different 
Cultural  Practices."  Agron.  Jour.,  61:339- 
343;  1969. 

Woodruff,  N.  P.,  Read,  R.  A.,  and  Chepll, 
W.  S.:  "Influence  of  a  Field  Windbreak  on 
Simuner  Wind  Movement  and  Air  Tempera- 
ture." Kans.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  Bull.,  100; 
1959. 

Chapln,  J.  S.,  and  Smith,  P.  W.:  "Germi- 
nation of  Wheat  at  Various  Levels  of  Soil 
Moisture  as  Affected  by  Applications  of  Am- 
monium Nitrate  and  Muriate  of  Potash." 
Soil  Scl.,  86:  322-327;  1960 

Hanks,  R.  J.,  and  Bowers,  S.  A.:  "Neutron 
Meter  Access  Tube  Influences  Soil  Tempera- 
ture." Soil  Scl.  Amer.  Proc.,  24:  62-63; 
1960. 

Hanks,  R.  J.,  and  Bowers,  S.  A.:  "Non- 
Steady-State  Moisture,  Temperature,  and 
Soil  Air  Pressure  Approximation  With  an 
Electric  Simulator."  Soil  Scl.  Soc.  Amer. 
Proc.,  24:  247-252;   1960. 

Mathews,  O.  R.  and  Army,  T.  J.:  "Moisture 
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ALL  AMERICA  HONORABLE  MEN- 
TION RECEIVED  BY  ABILENE, 
KANS. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  Abi- 
lene, Kans.,  is  one  of  four  cities  in  the 
Nation  to  receive  all  America  honor- 
able mention  in  a  study  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Look  maga- 
zine. 

The  National  Municipal  League  and 
Look  magazine  cited  11  cities  for  all- 
America  honors,  and  4  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  All  America  Cities 
Award  contest  for  1960. 

The  other  three  cities  which  received 
honorable  mention  citations  are  Clayton, 
Mo.;  Skokie,  111.;  and  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

The  awards  were  made  on  the  basis  of 
vigorous  citizen  action  in  bringing  about 
major  civic  improvements  within  a  com- 
munity. 

The  winners  were  selected,  from  a  total 
of  nearly  300  original  contestants,  by  a 
jury  headed  by  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup, 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion. 

We  in  Kansas  are  proud  of  this  honor 
that  has  come  to  Abilene,  the  home  of 
our  No.  1  citizen,  President  Eisenhower. 

The  citizens  of  Abilene  are  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tive efforts  they  have  made  in  civic  ac- 
complishments over  the  past  few  years. 
I  want  to  extend  my  personal  congratu- 
lations to  the  citizens  of  Abilene  and  to 
our  State  of  Kansas  for  this  signal  honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Real  Abilene  Honor," 
written  by  Henry  B.  Jameson,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Rial  Aan-ENi:  Honob 
(By  Henry  B.  Jameson) 

Abilene  certainly  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed that  it  received  honorable  mention 
rating  In  the  All  America  Cities  contest  In- 
stead of  one  of  the  top  ranking  citations. 

We  were   in  mighty   fast   competition. 

Yet  Abilene  was  recognized  over  such 
larger  cities  as  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Galveston, 
Tex.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  Tucson,  Ariz.  These  and  others  were 
among  the  22  finalists  which  we  beat  out  In 
the  final  Judging. 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  be  among  the 
top  winners  but  that's  the  way  the  ball 
bounces.  And  It  waa  a  high  honor  to  be 
selected  among  the  22  finalists  and  fm  even 
higher  distinction  to  be  given  the  honorable 
mention  rating. 

Four  of  this  year's  top  winners  were  hon- 
orable  mention  cities  during  recent  years. 
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without  knowing  apeclflc  opinions  of  the 
Judsres.  I  would  guess  that  the  main  rea- 
son Abilene  was  not  selected  as  une  of  the 
winners  was  that  our  entry  wtis  nut  bused 
on  the  sensational  or  crisis  type  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  cities  named  i  xee  news  story 
detalU)  were  where  spectacuhir  progress  has 
been  made  In  connection  with  either  rapid 
growth  expansion  or  "throw  the  rascals  mit  ' 
tspe  of  good-government  cleiinup  c.impuii^ns 

This  apparently  held  greater  appeal  for 
the  Jury  of  12  Judges  representing  various 
parts  of  the  country  It  must  be  atlmltted 
however,  they  had  a  most  difficult  task  AH 
22  cities  had  b«en  carefully  screened  d'<wn 
from  a  field  of  nearly  300  Ail  h  \d  g<x>d 
stories  U)  tell  or  they  would  not  have  been 
invited  to  participate  In  the  finals  Its 
somethini,;  like  a  basketball  tnuriiament 
Everybody    can't   be   a    winner 

Without  wanting  It  to  sinii.d  like  sour 
grapes.  I  would  say  rh.it  ADilene  was 
■  penalized,"  or  at  least  h.mtli.Mpped.  be- 
C!iu.se  Its  story  of  out«tandii:g  coinnunuty 
achievement  and  progress  wi-;  :.  '*  based  on 
a  crisis  situation.  As  the  spnkesmaii  f)r 
Abilene  in  the  finals  contest  at  Phoenix. 
Ari/,  .  last  November.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  hear  'he  testimony  of  most  of  the  other 
cities 

No  other  city  presented  a  -.tory  tf  com- 
munity acliievement  Just  like  that  of  Abi- 
lei.e — progress  and  developnumt  n.t  neces- 
sarily born  out  of  an  emerger.^v  Most  of 
The    others   were. 

The  Abilene  application  for  national 
h<jnor3  *:is  based  on  this  cltv  s  program  of 
civic  accomplishments  over  a  period  of  The 
past  10  years.  These  covered  .such  things 
IS  the  Mud  Creek  flood  control  pr  jjcct  new 
b'lsmess  and  Industry,  new  •irhiK>l>.  court- 
house, hospital,  street  and  highway  Im- 
provement.«i.  the  Elsenhower  Center  develop- 
ment and  others.  Wlh  two  exceptions,  every 
presentation  that  I  heard  during  the  2-day 
panel  dealt  with  what  the  cities  hart  done  t(j 
combat  crime,  crooked  city  ofBce  holders  and 
population  explosions  and  the  complex  com- 
munity problems  related  to  them 

With  this  new  honor  Abilene  c:«i;  r)!oud!y 
keep   moving  forward 


more  secure  because  Earl  Warren  hold^ 
the  highest  judicial  office  in  our  land 

Earl  Warren  s  life  i.s  a  vividly  Amen. 
can  story— the  son  of  a  new  American, 
a  man  who  has  sat  in  high  places  but 
never  lost  touch  with  the  needs  and  the 
aspirations  of  his  fellow  man.  the  hus- 
band of  a  gracious  lady,  and  the  father 
of  lovely  children  Chief  Justice  Warren 
reaches  three  score  and  ten  full  of  the 
vigor  which  has  always  been  iiart  of 
both  his  charm  and  his  ability  to  do 
siiinificant  thinR.s  I  am  hoiuued  to  call 
him  my  friend  I  am  hai)i>v  to  join  the 
multitude  of  hi.-,  admirers  m  salutin« 
him  on  the  70th  atmiversary  of  his  birth 

Mr.  GRUKNING  Mr  Piesident  will 
the  Senator  iiom  Caliioiiiui  yieU!  ' 

Mr  ENGLF  I  am  ulad  to  yield  to  the 
dlsClngul.^hed  S»>nator   from   Alaska 

Mr  GRUENING.  I  uish  to  as*o<-iale 
my.self  with  the  tribute  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  ChU'f  Justice  of  the  United 
States  by  our  able  colleague,  the  di.s- 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia The  tribute  is  well  deserved 
Farl  Warren  is  one  of  our  greate.^t  Amer- 
ican.-^.  not  merely  of  our  time  but  of  all 
time 

I  believe  that  when  history  is  written. 
It  will  I'Cord  that  one  of  the  outstand- 
mt?  achievemt-nts  of  the  EiM-nhowrr  ad- 
ministration was  the  appointment  of 
Earl  Warren  to  be  Chief  Ju.Ntice  of  the 
United  State.-^ 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARl.  WARREN 

Mr.  EINGLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day an  eminent  American  observed  his 
70th  birthday.  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren is  a  son  of  California.  ai\d  we  Cali- 
fornians  take  special  pridt-  iii  his  lonK 
record  of  distinguished  public  service 

He  has  held  the  offices  of  district  attor- 
ney of  Alameda  County  and  attorney 
general  of  our  State,  and  wa.s  thier  times 
elected  Governor  of  California  His 
service  to  the  people  of  thf  Golden  State 
us  gratefully  remembered  by  countle.ss 
Calif ornians,  without  regard  to  party 
adherence. 

When  Earl  Warren  became  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  m  the  fall  of 
1953,  he  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  strengths  of  a  towering  personality, 
a  broad  experience,  and  a  deep  devotion 
to  the  people's  service.  He  has  bt'en  at 
times  a  controversial  figure  on  the  High 
Court,  as  men  who  achieve  great  things 
are  often  controversial  figures  The 
landmark  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Court  in  the  segregation  cases  alone  as- 
sures him  a  place  in  history,  but  his 
claim  to  such  a  place  is  not  confined  to 
that  one  momentous  decision  He  is  the 
constant  guardian  of  individual  rights 
against  the  encroachments  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  believe  that  those  rmhUs  are 


THE    VOTE    ON    ANC.iJi.A 

Mr  McOEP:  Mr  P:  r.-idfii'  I  -houid 
like  to  call  to  tiie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Walter  Lippinann 
which  appeared  in  the  prt-ss  of  tlu.s 
morning,  m  which  h»"  discu.->.'-.es  tiu-  'in- 
phcations  of  the  recent  United  Nations 
vote  on  the  .Angola  question 

In  this  instance  the  Ur.it»d  States 
voted  with  th.e  Asian-.African  gioup  to 
favor  an  inquiry  into  the  que.^tion  This 
action  indicates  a  sisinificant  departure 
in  American  policy  The  implication 
of  the  vote,  accordmi;  to  Mi  Lippmaim. 
IS  tiiat  It  demonstrates  a  turning  point 
which  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  .^levi- 
ous  position  of  the  Unltfd  States  on 
African-Asian  qiU'.stinns.  a  p«vsition 
which  was  epitomized  by  the  refusal  of 
this  Government  to  vote  for  the  antl- 
col(jnial  resolution  on  Dpc-mbrr  15th 
last 

I  ask  unanimou.s  i-(ni.st'iit  fiiat  the 
Lippmann  article  be  printed  m  the  body 
of  the  Re<  ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objtction  the  article 
was  ord^•red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf.<  ord. 
as  follows 

I  From    the  W.v.ihiiigton   Po«t.   Mar    21     lli61  | 
Tub    Vote    on    A.Nr.oi.* 
(By   WiUter  Lappinanni 

In  African  .itTalrs,  two  separate  but  par- 
allel and  similar  historic  events  took  plai-e 
hist  week  One  Wiis  the  rcfu.sal  of  the  Com- 
monwealth nations  to  condone  the  racial 
p<Micy  of  apar'heid  In  order  to  keep  the 
Union  iif  South  .Africa  la  the  C' 'nimonwfmlth 
The  other  w.is  the  vote  of  the  United  .Slates 
differing  openly  with  l^s  N.ATO  allies,  for  .m 
Inquiry  by  the  US  i:i'..i  tlie  Portuguese 
colonial  policy  In  Arigol.i 

In  both  caaes  the  dci  i.siiu  was  a  very  hard 
one  to  take  whether  to  risk  the  uiuty  of 
the    Conimonwealth.     whe'her    to    risk    the 


unity  of  N.ATO.  on  a  question  of  principle 
In  i>olh  cases  there  w;us  the  name  decision  — 
by  the  eight  nation.s  that  if  the  Common- 
wealth was  to  be  pre.served.  it  could  not  con- 
done apartheid,  by  Hie  United  SUtes  that 
NATO  and  even  ilic  U.N  itself  would  l>e 
gravely  Jeopardized  ii  the  N.ATO  nation.s 
alined  them.selves  in  .supix>rt  oi  colonialism 
There  are  some  wh  )  think  that  the  UiiU<-d 
.states  could  ha\c  antl  should  have,  avoided 
the  decision  It  could  have  abstained,  that 
IK.  1'  -ould  1m' e  declined  to  vote,  as  it  did 
under  the  Eisenhower  .tdmiiiistralion  la.st 
December  But  could  the  United  States 
have  done  that  now?  Is  abstention,  u  re- 
fustd  to  vote  In  order  to  evade  a  hard  Issue, 
a  workable  policy  fc>r  a  great  power  which 
hi.>Ms  the  place  wc  hold  in  the  leadership  ol 
the  uon-Communitoi  world'  The  Eisenhmver 
.tb.'-f enllon  of  la:"t  Deccnibtr  could  at  least 
be  justified  .'Ls  a  stop^Mp  me.i.sure  in  the 
clo.siut;  d.ivs  of  an  admlnistr.itlon  The  new 
Kf'tmedy  twlminlstralU>ii  could  not  take 
refuge  In  l^e  e\  iision  of  an  issue  which  in- 
volves the  destiny  of  Africa  atid  Asia,  and 
affect-s  profciundly   the  peace  of  the  world 

When  the  Issue  is  posed  nakedly  as  It  is  In 
.\ngoia  where  it  is  the  policy  ol  the  colonial 
powir  not  to  prepare  the  colony  for  Inde- 
;)f:i(l.'t:  •>■  how  could  the  United  .^tale.s  re- 
tMP  •()  floclare  it.'^i'lf''  Had  we  done  that. 
we  Aoulil  by  our  abstention  have  abdicated 
our  lalluence  For  had  we  abstained  we 
would  have  Identified  NATO  with  colonial- 
ism, and  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  sttxxl 
out  as  the  only  great  f>ower  in  the  white 
ni  ois  World  vkhi'h  to.ik  t  h*-  other  side 
What  Is  more,  we  would  h.i\e  supported 
Portuguese  Colonialism  not  bo.dly  by  voting 
.igainst  the  re.«i«>lutioii  but  timidly  and 
.^pologetlciUy    by    refusing    to    \iite    at   all 

Whrit  Hii  im'ige  Uiat  would  h.ive  been  of 
the  le.\dfrsh;p  of   the  free  world 

Hie  question  hae  t>een  raised  as  to 
■Atie'her  this  American  vote  means  that  the 
(li  '.  elopniiTit  <if  Africa  has  now  taken  priority 
over  the  consolidation  and  st.ibilizallon  of 
Euro[ie  It  is  an  understandable  question. 
aiiil  und'Ubtfdlv  there  Is  .i  certain  difference 
■  1  emphasis  between  those  wl-.o  are  pre- 
o<.(.'ipied  with  European  affairs  and  those 
who  are  preticcupled  with  African  affairs 
But  the  truth  Is  that  our  concern  with 
Europe  and  our  concern  with  .Africa  are  not 
Competitive       They    are    complementary 

Unless  Europe  Ijecomes  a  more  powerful 
and  flourishing  community  of  nations,  the 
re>ourre.>  caiini>t  be  .'  lUiid  to  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  .Mrlci  .Aii'l  un'.esh  the  Euro- 
peans and  the  .North  .Americans  are  able 
Jointly  and  severally  to  promote  the  |)eace- 
ful  development  of  Africa,  the  future  is  very 
d  iigerous  indeed  Tlie  unity  of  the  West 
is  (.'ravel y  menaced  by  the  convulsive  prob- 
lems (if  Africa  be  it  m  .Algeria  the  Congi> 
.s.Mith    Africa     or    Angula 

I'he  American  vl^-w  whuh  is  i-.ot  sufh- 
clently  Mtiderst<><xl  in  Euro;^>e  is  that  the 
liquidation  of  emjilres  is  always  a  great 
danger  to  the  peace  The  seedbeds  of  tlie 
two  World  Wars  were  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  Turkish,  the  Austro-Hungarlan.  and 
the  izari.st  empires  In  the  American  view 
the  liquidation  of  the  .African  empires  which 
is  very  far  from  Ix'iiig  c<impleted.  is  in  this 
age  of  nuclear  arnuxments  a  very  great  threat 
to  peace  Our  view  is  that  i:  we  and  the 
Buropea.'is  are  to  achieve  a  coiustruclive  in- 
Iluence  in  African  affairs  u  can  be  done 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  United 
Nations  That  Is  the  only  forum  In  which 
the  old  colonial  powers,  the  newly  liberated 
nations,  the  S<jvlet  Union  and  the  United 
.States  c.in  meet  and  deal  with  (Uie  another 
m    the  context   of    the   law   of   the   charter 

Our  European  allies  must  not  under- 
et'.mate  the  weight  and  the  .seriousness  of 
the  American  Judgment  in  this  affair.  It 
1.S  not  inspired  by  a  cheap  attempt  to  win 
Votes  in  Harlem  Nor  is  it.  though  it  Is  often 
expressed  in  the  noble  old  phrases    the  naive 
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liberal  Idealism  of  the  old  orators.  This 
Judgment,  of  which  the  vote  on  Angola  Is 
a  symbol,  comes  not  from  a  soft  but  from 
a  hard  Judgment,  a  hard  Judgment  based 
on  two  decades  of  responsibility  for  a 
worldwide  coalition. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  United  States  voted  in  the  Security 
Council  last  Wednesday  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Portugal  to  ac- 
count for  its  policies  with  respect  to  the 
territory  of  Angola,  dramatic  evidence 
wa.s  given  that  we  will  indeed  support 
the  peaceful  revolution  of  hope"  to 
which  President  Kennedy  referred  in  his 
iiiau'iural  address. 

I  welcome  this  clear  and  decisive 
demonstration  that  our  basic  African 
policies  have  been  reversed.  I  agree  with 
the  Indonesian  Ambassador,  who  said  of 
this  vote: 

The  United  States  |  In  recent  years)  had 
lost  Its  direction.  Now  It  Is  going  back  to 
Jefferson.      You    are    the    pioneers. 

Last  Friday's  Washington  Post  con- 
tained a  short  article,  by  its  staff  re- 
porter Murrey  Marder,  explaining  the 
significance  of  this  vote  in  the  Security 
Council.  I  ask  that  this  article,  and  an 
Associated  Press  story  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post,  Mar.  17.  1961] 
Afro-Asi.\n8  Pleased,  Lisbon  Angxkxd — VoT« 

Against    Portt'gal    Alinis   UNmo   States 

With  Reform 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

In  concrete  terms  which  Afro-Asians — and 
America's  own  allies — can  understand,  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  shown  the 
United  Nations  It  means  business  about  alin- 
ing Itself  with  world  forces  of  Independence 
and  reform 

By  voting  to  light  a  fire  imder  Portugal's 
liandllng  of  Its  huge  African  territory  of 
Angola,  the  Kennedy  administration  on 
Wednesday  executed  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  poslthna  taken  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
mliUbtratlon. 

The  resolution.  Ironically,  did  not  pass. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
once,  found  themselves  together  on  the  los- 
ing side  of  a  Security  Council  vote,  only 
Joined  by  Liberia,  Ceylon,  and  the  United 
Arab  Ilepubllc 

Profoundly  more  Important  than  the  vote, 
however,  was  the  evidence  that  the  United 
states  Is  determined  to  recapture  its  role 
in  the  vanguard  of  what  President  Kennedy 
In  his  Inaugural  address  called  the  peaceful 
revolution  (if  hope. 

The  news  was  a  delight  to  many  diplomats 
of  the  Afro-Asian  countries,  and  a  cause  of 
dismay  in  Portugal. 

In  Lisbon,  a  govea-nment  newspaper,  Dlaro 
da  Manha,  yesterday  said  the  United  SUtes 
vote  for  the  resolution  challenging  condi- 
tions in  Angola  was  "an  act  of  stupidity." 
A  Portuguese  Foreign  Office  spokesman, 
speaking  in  officialese  which  actually  re- 
flected the  same  Indignation,  said  Portugal 
regards  the  American  action  with  "the 
greatest  apprehension." 

As  added  evidence  that  Its  vote  on  Angola 
was  no  fluke,  the  United  States  yesterday 
voted  In  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  cen- 
sure South  Afrlai  for  Its  policies  In  the 
terrlU)ry  of  South-West  Africa  which  It  gov- 
erns under  a  former  League  of  Nations 
mandate. 

Here  again  the  United  States  voted  con- 
trary  to   five   NATO   allies— Britain,  France. 


Belgium,  Luxembourg  and  Portugal — who 
were  among  the  abstainers  on  a  74-to-O  vote. 
The  key  resolution  reflecting  the  Kennedy 
administration's  determination  to  associate 
itself  with  Afro-Asian  sensibilities,  was  the 
Angola  resolution. 

Embodied  In  it  was  a  direct  endorsement 
of  the  antl-coloniallsm  resolution  of  last 
December  on  which  the  United  States  ab- 
stained after  British  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan  made  a  personal  appeal  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower. 

That  White  House  order  to  the  American 
delegation  to  shift  Its  position  from  "yes" 
to  "abstain,"  caused  internal  turmoil  at 
the  time.  In  a  celebrated  example  of  open 
revolt,  Zelma  Watson  George,  a  Negro  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation,  caused  a  sensation  by 
applauding  the  resolution  when  It  passed 
on  an  89  to  0  vote,  with  the  United  States 
In  a  tiny  group  of  abstainers. 

By  reversing  that  policy  line  now,  the 
United  States  has  won  such  accolades  as  this 
from  Ambassador  Wlrjopranoto  Sukardjo  of 
Indonesia:  "The  United  States  (In  recent 
years)  had  lost  its  direction.  Now  It  Is  going 
back  to  Jefferson.    You  are  the  pioneers." 

What  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  done  to  Its  relationship  with  countries 
like  Portugal,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Among  other  things,  the  United  States 
holds  Important  base  rights  In  the  Portugese 
Azores,  In  mid-Atlantic.  It  would  not  like  to 
lose  them — and  does  not  think  It  will.  The 
Kennedy  admlnstratlon.  however,  has  made 
a  conscious  determination  that  In  global 
policy  It  win  not  be  frozen  Into  Immobility 
by  following  the  pace  of  the  slowest  members 
in  the  allied  fold,  even  If  it  means  creating 
some  antagonisms. 

At  the  same  time,  It  feels — although 
Portugal  In  this  case  hardly  agrees — that  It 
is  operating  In  its  allies'  long-term  Interests 
as  well. 

U.S.  support  of  the  resolution  which  set 
Portuguese  teeth  on  edge,  was  described  by 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  as  "an  Invitation  to  Portugal  to 
work  with  members  of  this  Organization 
(the  United  Nations)  to  Insure  the  more 
rapid  progress  of  the  peoples  In  Portuguese 
territories." 

American  officials  regard  the  resolution  as 
moderate — not  punitive.  They  note  that 
It  is  likely  to  be  pressed  In  the  General  As- 
sembly where  It  may  emerge  In  harsher 
terms. 

State  Department  Spokesman  Lincoln 
White  reiterated  yesterday  what  Stevenson 
had  told  the  Security  Council:  "We  would 
be  remiss  In  our  duties  as  a  close  and  long 
friend  of  Portugal  If  we  failed  to  express 
honestly  our  belief"  that  "step-by-step  plan- 
ning for  the  political,  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  the  Inhabitants"  of 
Angola  is  "now  Imperative." 

This  was  Intended  as  balm,  but  Portugal 
may  regard  It  as  salt  in  the  wound. 


after  approval  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk    and    President   Kennedy. 

"The  policy  decisions  behind  the  vote, 
which  were  all  reflected  In  Stevenson's 
speech  before  the  Security  Council,"  Car- 
penter said,  "had  been  carefully  considered." 

"Our  allies  were  Informed  In  advance.  We 
have  a  deep  and  continuing  common  Inter- 
est with  them.  The  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity of  African  questions  are,  however, 
such  that  there  are  and  may  continue  to 
be  differences  in  approach  In  some  of  them. ' 


jProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   17,   1961] 

Unfted  States  Affirms  Independent  Africa 

Policy 

United  Nations,  NY.,  March  17. — The 
United  States  confirmed  today  that  it  would 
pursue  an  Independent  policy  on  African 
problems  while  maintaining  a  deep  and 
common  Interest  with  the  Western  allies. 

The  US.  jxjsltion  was  outlined  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  explaining  the  vote  of 
U.S.  Ambassador  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  In  the 
Security  Council  Wednesday  night  on  a  pro- 
pKJsal  for  reforms  In  Portuguese  Angola. 

On  this  Lssue,  the  United  SUiies  voted 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  three 
Asian- African  countries.  Britain,  France 
and   four   other   countries    abstained. 

Today's  statement  by  Francis  W.  Carpen- 
ter, U.S.  delegation  spokesman,  said  the 
decision  to  vote  for  the  Angola  lesolution 
was  made  only  after  Stevenson  had  con- 
sulted  with   State   Department   officials   and 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    VORACIOUS 
READING  HABITS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Hugh  Sidey. 
Time-Life  correspondent,  entitled  "The 
Presidents  Voracious  Reading  Habits," 
in  which  he  describes  President  Ken- 
nedys  intense  interest  in  getting  his 
mind  wrapped  around  the  issues  of  the 
day  and  the  issues  of  the  world,  in  the 
philosophical  realm  as  well  as  in  the 
realm  of  practical  politics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Life  magazine,  Mar.  17,   1961] 
The  President's  Voracious  RxAouto  Habits — 

He  Eats  Up  News,  Books  at  1,200  Words  a 

Minute 

(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

One  morning  recently  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  opened  the  door  of  his  oval  White 
House  office  and  strode  to  the  desk  of  his 
secretary,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln,  where's  my  London  Econ- 
omist?" he  asked  In  some  agitation.  The 
President  was  not  Inquiring  about  a  delayed 
appointment  with  a  distinguished  visitor. 
He  was  asking  about  a  British  magazine  that 
Is  crammed  full  of  meaty  reading  about  the 
state  of  the  world,  particularly  economics. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  suggested  that  the  delivery 
system  must  have  broken  down  and  said 
she  would  check.  But  a  few  hours  later  the 
magazine  still  was  not  on  the  Presidential 
desk.  "Mrs.  Lincoln,"  said  the  President, 
sticking  his  head  out  of  his  office  again, 
"where  Is  that  London  Economist?" 

Next  morning  as  the  President  prepared 
to  leave  for  his  country  estate  In  Middle- 
burg,  Va.,  staff  members  noticed  that  he 
finally  had  his  Economist.  It  was  rolled  up, 
tucked  under  his  arm.  as  he  walked  through 
the  snow  toward  his  helicopter. 

John  Kennedy  is  always  a  stubborn  pur- 
suer of  reading  matter.  He  Is  a  reader  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  books,  Government 
reports,  technical  papers,  and  Just  about 
anything  else  he  encounters  on  his  cruises 
through  White  House  corridors.  He  devours 
printed  pages  at  an  enormous  rate  and  re- 
tains most  of  what  he  reads.  He  has  caused 
a  revolution  In  the  reading  habits  of  his  staff 
members.  For  self-protection  against  the 
President's  voracious  appetite  for  Informa- 
tion they  have  had  to  Increase  their  own 
reading  range. 

Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  now  has  his 
own  White  House  chauffeur  bring  five  news- 
papers when  he  picks  him  up  at  8  a.m.  each 
morning.  This  gives  him  a  chance  to  scan 
the  papers  before  facing  the  inevitable  Pres- 
idential questions  about  the  news. 
NO  abbreviations 

Recently  Kennedy  asked  to  see  the  entire 
official  story  of  Castro  and  communism  In 
Cuba.  The  massive  State  Department  doc- 
ument arrived  In  three  parts:  a  synopsis,  a 
chronology,  and  a  detailed  account.    The  aid 
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suggested  that  the  President  read  only  the 
83'nopst8,  but  Kennedy  wared  him  off  He 
did  not  want  the  abbreviated  version  He 
pored  through  the  entire  chronology  or 
events,  began  to  browse  around  In  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  with  the  details,  extract- 
ing what  he  wanted.  Now  In  Government 
departments  staff  members  labor  hours  uver 
memorandums  that  used  to  be  dashed  off 
The  word  Is  out:  'The  President  may  read 
them." 

Kennedy's  voluminous  reading  habits 
sometimes  give  him  extra  Information  about 
the  activities  of  his  own  staff.  When  some- 
body decided  to  cut  off  the  courtesy  tours 
of  the  White  House  for  constituents  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  Kennedy  spotted  the 
complaints  of  the  legislators  In  a  Washlnt;- 
ton  Poet  and  Times  Herald  story  one  morning 
and  Immediately  called  Salinger  to  reverse 
the  decision.  When  he  read,  also  In  the 
Post,  that  Elsenhower's  skeleton  staff  had  In- 
adequate quarters  and  help  to  take  care  of 
the  mall  pouring  In  to  the  ex-Presldent. 
Kennedy  Jumped  to  the  phone  and  ordered 
a  change. 

The  Kennedy  day  begins  with  reading  He 
staru  with  five  newspapers,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Usually  he  gets 
through  two  or  three  of  them  before  he 
cllmbe  out  of  bed.  finishes  the  rest  at  break- 
fiist  or  In  his  offlce.  where  he  has  the  same 
papers  put  on  a  small  table  behind  his  desk 
along  with  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the  St  Louis 
Poet-Dispatch.  In  the  aXtemoons  he  gets 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and  News 
Although  this  staggering  pile  Is  his  regular 
newspaper  diet,  he  does  not  limit  himself 
tt)  that.  When  he  hears  of  a  good  story  in 
another  paper,  he  demands  It,  and  when 
other  papers  are  brought  to  him.  he  likes 
to  search  through  them.  In  his  campalt^n 
days  his  airplane  looked  like  a  traveling 
newsstand  He  Insisted  that  copies  of  a'.l 
the  local  papers  be  picked  up  at  each  stop 

He  Is  equally  omnlvorovjs  about  magazines 
His  staff  has  orders  to  keep  him  supplied 
regularly  with  Time.  Life,  Newsweek.  U  S 
News  Ac  World  Report,  Business  Week.  Na- 
tion's Business.  Saturday  Review,  the  New 
Yorker,  Harper's.  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Spec- 
tator. New  Republic.  History  Today.  Foreign 
Affairs,  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  and. 
of  course,  the  London  Economist.  Every  is- 
sue of  these  gets  his  attention.  He  also 
sends  for  special  features  In  other  magazines, 
such  as  Stewart  Alsop's  recent  article  on  the 
Congo  in  the  Saturday  E^renlng  Post 

Kennedy  does  not  by  any  means  absorb 
every  word  In  the  newspapers  and  magiizines 
With  the  newspapers,  the  front  page  gets  his 
first  attention.  He  scans  all  headlines,  flits 
through  pieces  of  marginal  Interest,  takes  a 
moment  or  so  longer  with  the  vital  stories 
His  next  stop  is  usually  the  editorial  page 
He  Is  almoet  as  Interested  In  comment  on 
him  and  his  activities  as  he  Is  In  the  big 
news,  but  he  likes  columns  better  than  edi- 
torials. He  Is  a  great  admirer  of  Columnists 
Walter  Llppmann  and  Joseph  Alsop,  but  aids 
have  noted  that  in  the  afternoon  he  hurries 
to  check  Doris  Fleeson's  tart  column  In  the 
star  "He  wants  to  see  who  she's  sticking 
the  knife  in  today  '  explains  a  friend 

K    READER    OF    RCVTEWS 

When  lie  la  through  with  newspaper  opln- 
i.m.  Kennedy  skims  through  the  rest  of  the 
pages  He  likes  movie  reviews,  touches  on 
drama,  sports,  and  other  features  and  takes 
.1  close  look  at  the  financial  page.  He  p<is»es 
by  the  comics  and  pays  little  attention  to  the 
society  section.  A  reader  of  bylines,  he  will 
orten  compliment  a  reporter  on  a  story  or 
challenge  him  when  he  thinks  the  reporter 
wrong. 

On  an  airport  apron  in  Palm  Beach  tme 
evening  he  thumped  a  magazine  article  and 


3.iiii  to  the  reporter.  "There's  me  Item  rlKl't 
In  that,  the  rest  are  wrong  '  Then  by  the 
heaclUghU  of  his  car  he  pointed  out  the  cor- 
rect Item  Before  he  got  into  presldentUil 
politics  Kennedy  used  to  Are  off  notes  to 
offending  newsmen  or  call  them  with  his 
complaints,  but  since  there  Is  now  such  an 
avalanche  of  material  about  hlni  In  print, 
he  takes  most  crUlcism  with  little  flinching 
In  f.iCt,  though  he  may  nor  uke  the  <riticlsn^. 
he  searches  it  out 

When  he  ha.s  Mrne  !.<>  d.os  not  hesitate  to 
qvUbblo  about  u.s.ige  Recently  the  White 
House  Intrtxluced  a  cocktail  bar  at  a  recep- 
tion for  new  appointees,  and  there  was  Kreat 
clucking  In  all  tlie  papers  The  I'resldent 
.said  nothing  about  beln^  crltloued  for  serv- 
ing drinks,  but  he  did  stop  ,i  lit-wstniin  m 
the  executive  lobby  to  a-sk  why  the  term 
hard  liquor'  was  used  m  hl.s  story  "Thais 
r.  b,id  term,  ■  he  said  It  mak.-s  it  sound 
like  we  are  sinning   " 

Last    mr>nth    a    Journalist   met    thr    Presi- 
dent  for   the   first   time   and   was   greeted    in 

the    doorway    with       'Hell",    Mr     I've 

read  your  articles  for  a  long  while"  The 
writer,  with  a  do/en  questlon.s  on  hi.s  tongue, 
.scarcely  had  a  chance  to  ask  them  Iii.stead 
Kennedy  .spent  the  time  (?rlllin^  the  reporter 
about  his  previous  stories  He  l.s  not  only 
interested  in  writers  but  also  knows  a  great 
deal  about  the  editors  of  newspapers  and 
mai^azlnes  and  ou  occasion  he  has  astounded 
rep<irters  by  his  familiarity  with  the  Inner 
workings  of  their  publications  Once  he  de- 
tected, simply  by  noting  a  change  in  the  line 
of  a  magazine,  a  -.witch  In  top  editorlu:  man- 
agement 

The  amount  (.f  stray  informati  .n  Ken- 
nedy collects  throuijh  his  reading  h.is  im- 
pressed everyone  who  knows  him  Before 
his  nomination  tor  the  Presidency  he  was 
Hying  from  New  York  to  Washington  with  a 
small  group  of  J  )urnallsts.  all  o£  the  men 
riding  together  m  the  tourist  section  of  a 
commercial  airplane  While  Kennedy  wah 
reading  a  paper,  an  unidentified  pa.'ssenger 
stuck  on  a  crossword  pu/.zle.  turned  to  the 
Journalists  and  asked  what  famous  b<v.k  Lin- 
coln Steffen.s  had  written  other  than  his  auto- 
biography Onebyonethere[K>rtersshrvigge<| 
unknowingly  Then  Kennedy  lr«iked  up 
from  his  paper,  said  "Shame  of  the  Cities  " 
and  went   back  to  his  reading 

One  st<(ff  member  says  th.it  the  President 
takes  an  abnormal  interest  in  what  is  written 
because  he  is  reaKy  a  repressed  Journalist  ' 
The  President  himself  .says  that  if  he  had  not 
gone  Into  politics,  he  would  have  i>een  a  jour- 
nalist In  his  College  days,  he  recalls,  he 
thought  the  best  thing  of  all  would  be  Xa:>  be- 
come a  writer  for  Fortune  Since  that  time 
he  has  written  two  best-selling  books  i  Pro- 
files m  Courage"  md  "Why  EugUmd  Slei>t"  i 
and  many  special  articles  and  book  review.s 
Kennedy  s  readii.g  is  not  llmite<l  to  ne-As- 
papers.  magazines  and  report.s.  although  thi- 
gets  more  of  his  time  than  it  did  a  few  years 
ago  The  President  lo\es  books  N  «  one 
knows  how  many  books  he  has  read  or  looked 
Into  during  his  first  weeks  In  office  but  those 
he  has  been  seen  reading  or  has  asked  his 
staff  to  get  make  a  formidable  Hat  He 
called  for  'wo  l)ooks  written  by  ChiiieM- 
CommvinlsL  leader  Mao  Tse-tung  and  a 
ph  itostated  translation  of  Cuban  "Che" 
Ciuevara's  1960  ixwk  on  guerrilla  warfare 
On  a  recent  weekend  to  Mlddleburg  he  t  .oic 
with  him  Vannevar  Bush  s  "Science  the 
Endless  Frontier  "  Shortly  after  th.it  he 
asked  for  another  military  b<x)k,  "The  Green 
Curve  '  by  Sir  Ernest  .Swinton 

RE<'ENr   CHOICES 

In  recent  days  he  has  been  through  Henry 
Kissingers  The  Necessity  for  Choice  "  com- 
pleted the  Eltlng  Mori.son  biography  of  Henry 
Stlmson,  read  Corneliiis  Hyan's  The  Longest 
Day."  a  story  of  D-day.  and  read  John  Ken- 
neth Oalbralth's  "The  Liberal  H.ur  "  Be- 
tween   times    he    has    been    dipping    into    a 


compendium  on  nuclear  testing  and  arms 
cmtroi 

The  other  evening  in  the  White  House  he 
spotted  the  New  "iTork  Herald  Tribune's 
Robert  Diiiovan.  author  of  "The  Inside 
Story  "  a  book  alxut  Elsenhower  in  the 
White  House  Kennedy  ran  out  In  the  lobby 
of  the  White  House  executive  wing,  calling 
to  Donovan,  Come  In  here,  I  want  to  see 
you  "  Once  In  the  office  Kei^nedy  tfK)k  down 
Donovan's  txM.k  and  began  to  question  him 
iihotit  it 

Kenne<ly  has  confined  himself  mostly  to 
iDiitlction  but  like  many  of  the  world's 
leaders  he  has  .i  weakness  for  detective 
stories,  espe<-l.illy  tho.se  of  British  Author 
Ian  Fleming  and  his  fictitious  vindercover 
man.  James  Bond  When  CIA  Director 
.Mien  Dulles  learned  about  this,  he  told 
Fleming  and  the  next  time  Fleming  came  to 
the  Unite<l  States  Keiwiedy  had  him  over 
for  dinner 

On  occasion  In  the  piist  the  President  has 
h.id  spuits  of  reading  realistic  historical 
novels  and  especially  likes  those  by  Mary 
Renault  on  ancient  Cireece  He  has  enjoyed 
several  of  Anthony  Trollopes  19th  century 
novels  alviut  England  and.  among  current 
novels  on  contemporary  themes,  liked  Allen 
Drury  8  Advise  and  Consent  "  But  his 
main  interest  is  history  and  biography  Not 
long  ago  a  friend  gave  the  President  John 
Plumb's  4()7-pKge  biography.  "Sir  Robert 
Walpole  the  Making  of  a  Statesman  "  "He 
finished  it  m  an  evening,"  the  friend  said  m 
awe 

Ju.st  how  iAst  Kennedy  reads  has  not  been 
precisely  determined,  but  his  speed  Is  at 
least  1.2(X)  words  per  minute  and  sometime* 
more  than  that  (the  average  person  reads 
250  words  per  minute  i  One  adviser  re- 
members seeing  the  President  read  a  26-piige 
e<onomlca  memorandum  In  Jiust  10  minutes 
Then  he  '  aske<l  25  questlon.s  al><nit  it  Intel- 
ligent questions 

VrrAL    wt'EoIIONS 

Anoiner  staff  member  has  seen  Kennedy 
flip  the  p.'g***  of  ,t  report  .s-j  fast  that  he 
appears  to  be  merely  skimming  Suddenly 
he  I'H.ks  up  and  begins  to  question  the  .lU- 
ihor  clo.sely  He  ha.s  picked  out  the  vital 
facts  and  may  even  recall  exactly  where 
cei  t-ain  statements  were  li>cated  on  a  page 

When  Keiuiedy  moved  Into  the  White 
House,  one  of  his  first  acts  In  decorating  the 
new  quarters  was  to  have  an  aid  get  some 
200  books  on  ihe  Presidency  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  put  them  In  the  empty 
.shelves  m  the  Cabinet  room  Kennedv's  own 
books  from  his  former  Georgetown  home 
have  been  shlp{>ed  to  Glen  Ora.  his  Middle- 
burg  estate  He  Is  not  a  book  collector  as 
such  and  gets  no  special  pleasure  from  i>os- 
ses.siiig  brxjks  or  cjwnli.g  valuable  editions 
He  seek.s  the  contents 

James  MacGregor  Burn?  who  wrote  "John 
Kennedy  a  Political  Profile  "  claims  that  the 
Presidents  reading  is  strictly  utilitarian 
■  He  roots  around  in  .i  b.«.k  l<M)klng  for  wh.it 
he  wants."  says  Burns  "He  might  start  in 
the  hack,  then  go  to  the  parts  that  can  help 
him  "  The  President  likes  particularly  to 
reful  things  that  have  some  specific  v.ilue  for 
him  What  good  are  Ideas  nnle.>--s  you  make 
use  of  them?"  he  once  asked  a  friend 

Burns  recalls  sitting  on  a  restaurant  stool 
during  Kennedy's  cold  and  weary  campaign- 
ing a  year  ago  In  the  Wl'^consm  primary 
Suddenly  Kennedy  turned  to  Burns  and 
a.sked.  '  What  have  you  been  reading'" 

For  the  next  few  trlnutes  they  talked 
books  A  reporter  on  the  Junket  kept  in- 
formal score  i\s  the  two  men  dlfcussed  Ixxjks, 
mostly  early  American  history  The  tally 
showed  Kennedy  had  read  more  of  the  bo<iks 
discussed  than   Prote.ssor   Burns 

"The  significance  of  reading  in  Kennedy's 
life  is  best  summed  up  by  the  President  him- 
self Not  long  ago  he  said  t()  Burns.  Roose- 
velt i^ot  most  of  his  Ideas  from  talking  to 
people      I  get  mi»8t  of  mine  from  rending." 
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In  spite  of  Its  enormous  quantity  the  Presi- 
dent's book  reading  Is  quite  specialized,  be- 
ing concentrated  on  political  history  and 
current  events.  His  favorite  American  book 
is  Samuel  Flagg  Bemls'  biography  of  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  and  probably  his  favorite  of 
all  books  Is  David  Cecils  "Melbourne,"  a  biog- 
raphy of  Queen  Victoria's  first  prime  minister. 
He  also  admires  Churchill's  "Marlborough" 
(It  Is  the  best  thing  he  has  done").  Ken- 
ned vs  top  aid,  Ted  Sorensen.  fully  believes 
that  manv  of  Kennedy's  Ideas  about  how  to 
exert  leadership  come  from  his  close  study 
of  history's  great  men. 

The  President  appreciates  skillful  use  of 
language  He  admired  the  style  of  Harvard 
economics  professor.  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
bralth,  whom  he  plani  to  name  Ambassador 
to  India  "Ken's  memos  are  great,"  says  the 
President.  He  considers  memo  writing  an 
Important  governmen->al  art  and  takes  great 
pains  with  the  memc«  he  sends  to  his  de- 
partments He  has  studied  Churchill's 
memos  and  says  about  him.  "Churchill  Is  very 
graceful  at  this"  Stcretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Paul  Nltze.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs, 
made  ImporUint  headway  with  Kennedy 
when  he  was  considering  their  appointments 
becau.se  their  papers  displayed  a  lucid  style. 

READi>c  IN  be:d 
Though  Kennedy  always  has  been  Inter- 
ested in  books,  there  have  been  three  pe- 
ruKls  in  his  life  of  especially  Intensive  read- 
ing Each  coincided  with  an  Illness.  The 
llrst  period  wiis  durlr  g  his  freshman  year  at 
Princeton  when  he  btcame  111  and  eventually 
had  to  drop  out,  later  enrolling  at  Harvard. 
Agiun  In  1944-43,  reci  peratlng  from  his  Navy 
duty  In  the  Pacific,  he  read  omnivorously. 
And  In  the  years  1951-55.  when  he  had  the 
final  bout  with  his  ailing  back,  he  read  for 
hundreds  of  hours  and  conceived  the  idea 
for  his  Pulitzer  prlz«-wlnnlng  book,  "Pro- 
files  In  Courage" 

Today  Kennedy  squeezes  In  reading  when- 
ever he  can.  A  recent  ofBce  visitor  noticed 
the  President  burled  in  a  magazine  for  the 
few  seconds  It  took  the  man  to  walk  from 
the  door  to  the  desk.  Then  the  President 
Jumped  up  and  came  around  for  the  greet- 
ing Kennedy  reads  at  night  when  there  is 
no  social  function,  and  he  takes  books  and 
papers  to  his  Mlddleburg  retreat.  If  work 
flags  for  a  moment  during  the  day,  he  will 
pick  a  book  off  his  cesk.  He  always  reads 
when  he  travels. 

It  Is  not  safe  to  have  attractive  reading 
In  the  open  near  Kennedy.  "He  reads  what 
he  encounters."  sayt  one  staffer.  As  he 
passes  a  desk,  he  will  pick  up  books  and 
magazines  that  catch  his  eye — and  the  own- 
ers have  only  a  50-50  chance  of  getting 
ihcm  back. 

Kennedy  has  no  rews  digest  system  or 
daily  briefing  on  hl»;hllghts  of  the  news. 
occasionally  Salinger  will  compile  comment 
from  across  the  Nation  on  a  single  event 
buch  as  the  Inaugura.  address  and  put  It  in 
a  scrapbook  for  Kennedy  to  read.  But  usu- 
ally, w.ys  Salinger,  "lie  gets  It  all  himself." 
During  one  of  their  pre-lnaugural  meetings 
Kennedy  was  rather  startled  to  hear  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  say  that  he  read  newspapers 
only  on  Sunday. 

The  fact  that  Kennedy  Is  so  great  a  reader, 
Is.  of  course,  Immensely  gratifying  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  Editors,  "writers,  re- 
porters and  publishers  are  all  delighted. 
Government  officials,  especially  those  who 
must  write  lengthy  and  detailed  reports  and 
memorandums,  are  p«irtlcularly  pleased.  But 
the  happiest  man  of  all  Is  probably  a  Repub- 
lican named  A.  T.  Sthrot.  Mr.  Schrot  owns 
the  Cosmopolitan  newsstand  on  Washing- 
ton's 15th  Street,  only  a  block  from  the 
White  House,  and  It  Is  there  that  the  White 
House  staff  buys  most  of  its  papers  and 
magazines.  Since  John  Kennedy  took  office, 
Mr.  Schrot '8  business  has  Increased  400 
percent. 


Tin  Kinnzdt  FAvoRmts 

1.  "Melbourne,"  by  David  Cecil. 

2.  "Montrose,"  by  John  Buchan. 

3.  "Marlborough."  by  Winston  S.  Chiu-ch- 
ill. 

4.  "John  Qulncy  Adams,"  by  Samuel  Flagg 
Bemls. 

5.  "The  Emergence  of  Lincoln,"  by  Allan 
Nevlns. 

6.  "The  Price  of  Union,"  by  Herbert  Agar. 

7.  "John  C.  Calhoun."  by  Margaret  L. 
Colt. 

8.  "ByTon  In  Italy,"  by  Peter  Quennell. 

9  "From  Russia  With  Love,"  by  Ian 
Fleming. 

10.  "The  Red  and  the  Black,"  by  M.  de 
Stendhal. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS.  A 
VALUABLE  PROPOSAL  BY  PRESI- 
DENT KENNEDY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  gratified  to  read  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  that  President  Ken- 
nedy will  shortly  propose  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

This  is  a  most  refreshing  new  look 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  vital  problem.  It  is  the  spon- 
sorship of  a  program  which  is  long 
overdue. 

A  bill  to  establish  such  a  Corps  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year.  That  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Hxn«PHREY],  and  was  cosponsored  by  a 
number  of  Senators,  including  myself. 
The  able  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  labored  mightily 
and  effectively  for  it.  A  similar  bill,  S. 
404.  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  hope  that  speedy  action  will  be  taken 
on  this  bill,  so  that  it  can  be  enacted 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  contemplated  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  becomes  a  reality  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

This  is  not  really  a  new  proposal.  It 
was  tried  and  proven  successful  in  the 
1930's  under  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Our  land  abounds  with 
countless  examples  of  the  works  of  the 
old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Its  en- 
roUees  did  splendid  work  in  Alaska — 
needed  work,  but  which  without  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Corps  would  not  have  been 
done.  But  more  than  that  useful  labor 
on  desirable  projects,  there  are  countless 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  today 
much  better  citizens  for  the  training  ex- 
periences they  had  as  members  of  the 
CCC. 

Time  and  conditions  are  today  favor- 
able for  the  establishment  of  a  youth 
corps  modeled  after  the  CCC.  even 
though  not  following  its  method  of  op- 
eration in  every  detail.  Much  in  the 
way  of  natural  resource  development  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  are  many 
youths  in  the  Nation  who  could  profit 
greatly  by  being  taken  from  the  city 
streets  and  put  to  work  in  rural  sur- 
roundings doing  useful  work  of  benefit 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  on 
this  bold,  vigorous  program  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  21,  1961 1 
Presidekt  Plans  New  Youth  Corps  for  Con- 
servation— Companion  to  Peace  Corps 
WoTTLD  Resemble  CCC  or  Depression 
Years — ^For  Males  of  17  to  19 — Program 
Is  Aimed  To  Help  School  Dropouts,  Who 
Find  Jobs  Hard  To  Get 

( By  Peter  Braestrup ) 

Washington,  March  20. — The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration win  propose  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  male  teenagers  to  work  on  con- 
servation projects  across  the  Nation. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  group  has 
completed  recommendations,  which  are  un- 
der review  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg.  Other  Cabinet  officials  will  also 
be  consulted.  The  proposals  are  expected  t<j 
go  to  President  Kennedy  later  this  week. 

The  departmental  report  calls  for  a  com- 
bined education-work  program  for  150,000 
boys  aged  17  through  19.  Applicants  would 
volunteer  for  1  year's  service  as  laborers,  tech- 
nician's helpers,  and  light  construction 
workers. 

The  volunteers  would  draw  token  wages, 
live  in  special  camps,  and  work  under  such 
conservation  agencies  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

WOULD    RESEMBLE    CCC 

The  Youth  Corps  would  most  closely  re- 
semble the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of 
the  depression-ridden  1930'b.  It  would  have 
no  connection  with  the  Peace  Corps,  an  over- 
sea aid  program  largely  involving  college 
graduates,  which  was  created  by  President 
Kennedy  on  March  1. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department  report 
the  new  group  would  have  two  principal 
goals. 

It  would  furnish  useful  work  for  a  large 
share  of  the  200,000  male  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot  get  Jobs. 
Some  7.500,000  school  dropouts  are  ex- 
pected in  the  1960's. 

It  is  this  group  that  suffers  the  highest 
unemployment  rate,  20  percent,  of  any  age 
category  and  it  is  this  group  that  Is  much  In- 
volved in  Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  would  also  provide  needed  low-cost 
labor  for  a  massive  program  to  catch  up  with 
a  $3  billion  backlog  of  forest,  water,  park, 
and  soil  conservation  projects. 

"The  program,"  the  Department  report 
said,  "should  not  become  something  to  lean 
on,  but  should  rather  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
normal  participation  in  the  labor  force." 

Initially,  80,000  volimteers  would  be  re- 
cruited, with  expansion  over  a  2-year  period. 
The  total  outlay  would  run  about  $2,700 
a  year  for  each  volunteer,  according  to  Labor 
Department  estimates.  Thus,  a  150,000- 
member  program  would  cost  $405  million. 

The  Youth  Corps  Idea  has  had  considerable 
Democratic  support  In  the  recent  past. 

In  a  campaign  speech  at  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  on 
October  25,  Mr.  Kennedy  urged  creation  of 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  echoing  the 
Democratic  Party  platform.  Just  before  his 
inauguration,  a  Kennedy  task  force  on 
natural  resources  recommended  the  corps' 
establishment. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  started  the 
ball  rolling  in  January  1959,  when  he  in- 
troduced a  Youth  Corps  bill. 

Opposed  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion the  Minnesota  Democrat's  bill  narrow- 
ly passed  the  Senate  In  a  47-45  rote  last 
August  18.  A  companion  measure  sub- 
mitted m  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik,  another 
Minnesota  Democrat,  never  came  to  a  vote. 

This  year.  Senator  Humphrkt  has  sub- 
mitted a  new  Youth  Corps  bill  and  10  similar 
meastires  have  been  introduced  in  the 
House      One   of   the  House  bills,   sponsored 
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by  RepreaenUtlve  Cabl  D.  Pbwins.  Demo- 
crat, o/  Kentucky,  calla  far  an  urban  renewal 
youth  work  program  In  addition  to  con- 
aervatlon  project*. 

President  Kennedy  hlmaelf.  In  a  television 
broadcMt  with  Mrs.  PranUln  D  Rooaeveit 
on  March  6.  said  he  hoped  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  concept  In  slum  and  depressed  areas — 
another  silghtly  different  approach. 

In  Its  report,  the  Labor  Department  study 
group  endorsed  a  aeparate  publlc-serylce 
work  program  for  both  girls  and  boys  in 
city  areas. 

This  tirpe  of  program  Is  scheduled  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  Departments  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment,  which  meets 
here  Thursday  and  I^-lday. 

PROGRAM   PONDCBZO 

Although  It  made  no  hard  recommei.cla- 
tlons  on  the  city  program,  the  Labor  De- 
partment group  suggested  that  this  work- 
education  effort  should  enlist  volunteers 
who  would  live  at  home. 

There  might  be  part-time  work  for  16- 
year-olds  still  In  school.  The  tasks  assigned 
the  volunteers  would  Include  furnishing 
unskilled  help  In  hospitals,  homes  for  the 
aged,    and    other    nonprofit    Institutions. 

■•Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  Job  place- 
ment which  would  be  In  competition  with 
the  regular  labor  force,"  the  Labor  Depi\rt- 
ment  report  said. 

Labor  Department  sources  emphaalzetl 
that  In  both  tjrpes  of  program,  the  greatest 
care  would  be  taken  not  to  take  Jobs  away 
from  the  building  trades  and  other  workers 
These  sources  said  the  Youth  Cordis  would 
necessarily  Involve  added  use  of  skilled 
craftsmen  In  a  stepped-up  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  Youth  Corps  educational  program, 
the  Labor  Department  study  group  recom- 
mended, would  Involve  roughly  20  percent 
of  the  workday  plus  4  hours  on  Saturday 
Small  classes  on  a  staggered  schedule  woukl 
be  the  rule. 

The  cxirrlculum  would  include,  where  ap- 
plicable, remedial  reading,  arithmetic  and 
more  advanced  academic  and  Job  training 
No  extensive  vocational  or  technical  train- 
ing would  be  attempted.  Counseling,  cttl- 
senshlp  training,  and  calisthenics  would  be 
Included.  Able  youths  would  be  prom.)te<l 
to  head  groups,  with  pay  increases. 

NI>rE-TKAR    FSOOBAM 

The  Youth  Corps'  ancestor  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  In  March  1933.  It  lasted  until 
June    1942,    8    montlia    after    Pearl    Harbor 

During  Its  9  year  lifespan,  the  corps 
gave  employment  and  work  training  to  3 
million  men.  most  of  them  joining  up  at 
the  age  of  17  or  18.  But  World  War  I  vet- 
erans and  Indians  were  admitted  regardless 
of  age. 

BURNS  CREEK  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  la:.t 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  of  the  Senate  Interioi 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  held 
hearings  on  S.  66,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  Bums  Creek  Dam 
and  reregulating  reservoir  on  the  Snake 
River  in  eastern  Idaho.  Legislation  to 
authorize  this  project  has  twice  passed 
the  Senate.  The  project  itself  has 
overwhelming  support  from  virtually  all 
interests  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  other 
than  the  private  utility  companies.  At 
last  week's  hearings,  representatives  of 
water-users  groups  in  Idaho,  of  power 
consumers,  of  municipal  governments, 
and  of  chambers  of  commerce  again 
testified  In  its  favor. 


The  only  testimony  offered  in  oppcsi- 
tion  was  from  representatives  of  private 
utility  interests.  These  interests  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  project  m  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  authorizing  legislation  con- 
tains provisions  which  insure  that  power 
to  be  Renorated  at  the  Burns  Creek 
Dam.  and  additional  jwwer  which  will 
result  at  the  exi.stinK  Palisades  Dam. 
as  a  consequence  of  the  rere^rulating  fea- 
ture of  the  Burns  Creek  project,  cannot 
invade  tlie  private  utility  market  in  the 
area. 

Before  the  hearings  were  held,  the 
Utah  Power  L  Ught  Co.  circulated,  in 
its  service  area,  a  pamphlet  labeling  the 
Burns  Creek  project  a.s  a  $50  million 
V.  hite  fclophaiit."  The  ciiar^es  conUiined 
in  this  pamphlet  represented  such  a  sen- 
OU.S  cii.'^tortion  of  the  far-'.s  that  I  f'-lt  it 
advisable  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  prepare  an  objective  reply  to  them 
The  Bureau  has  furni.shed.  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  me.  signed  by  Ciimmi.s.sioner 
Dominy.  a  statement  desij,'ned  to  .set  the 
record  stramht  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi mtt'd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  ."^   Dep\ptment  of  the  I.ntkrior. 

Bl  RE*U  <<r  RlXL.*MATll)N. 

Washington.  D  C  .  March  20.  1961. 
Hon    Frank  Chl-rcii, 
V  S    Srnatr,  Wa^tii'igton,  D  C. 

Dkar  Senator  Chlr.  h  As  requested  In 
your  letter  of  M-urh  8.  we  h.ive  reviewed  the 
P'.mpMe':  entitled  •  Bu.-ns  Cr-^ek  »50  Mlliwrn 
White  Er.eph.-\nt."  and  we  p'eseiit  for  ymir 
Inform. iM'in  the  fol. owing  d»'ta!led  r»'butt.ft; 
of  .specific  statements  contained   therein 

This,  of  course.  Is  supplementary  to  the 
rather  e.\tenslve  dlscu.sslcn  of  some  of  these 
p<ji:its  during  the  hearings  ou  -S  66  on  M.trih 
15  before  the  Sen.ite  Interior  and  Insul.ir 
AlT.ilrs  Committee 

An  urgent  need  rxlsts  for  a  reregulating 
dim  and  rescrv  >lr  bt-'.-.w  P.iU.sades  A  re- 
reg'ilatlng  project  ;*s  planned  by  the  BvjriMU 
of  Reclamation  would  provide  badly  needed 
water  conserv.itlon  storage  capaci'y  and,  in 
addition,  would  make  pr«slb:e  the  tluctuat- 
Ing  of  water  relea.ses  from  Pali&ides  Water 
releases  from  Paluades  are  n  w  in. fie  In 
st.'Ut  conformity  with  duwn-trcam  l)ene- 
tlcl.al  u-^e-s  and  rights  which  t-'Wo-v  a  general- 
ly uniform  pattern  With  the  reregulating 
reservoir,  fluctuating  releitst»s  can  be  made 
from  Palisades  and  smoothed  out  In  the  re- 
regulating reserv'olr  so  that  the  uniform  pat- 
tern is  moved  downstre.un  and  relea-sed  from 
Burns  Creek.  Thus  a  m'>re  efficient  use  Is 
nuide  of  an  existing  powerpl.-mt  added  con- 
servation spare  !.'»  obtitned.  and  a  new  re- 
source. f.iIUng  w  Iter  through  a  new  power- 
plant.  Is  obtained 

The  p.\mphlet  Infers  that  the  Burns  Creek 
project  Is  not  an  irrigation  project  because 
It  would  not  Irrigate  any  new  land.  This  H 
like  s.iylng  th<a  ail  irrigation  projects  must 
supply  water  to  new  l.inds  despite  existing 
needs  for  supplemental  water  for  Inade- 
quately Irrigated  l.ir.ds  Such  a  policy  which 
Is  not  followed  by  either  the  .States  or  the 
Federal  Government,  would  f ■  i.ster  economic 
Insecurity  It  Is  only  logical  to  first  devote 
water  supplies  to  filling  out  presently  In- 
sufficient Irrigation  supplies  to  land  already 
devoted  to  Irrigated  agriculture  rather  than 
to  bring  Into  production  new  Irrigated  land.s 
Some  650,000  acres  are  now  Irrigated  In  the 
Upper  Snake  River  Biisln  In  Idaho,  and  most 
of  them  are  In  need  of  more  water  to  achieve 
optimum  production. 


The  100.000  acre-feet  of  storage  space  to 
be  provided  In  Burns  Creek  Reservoir  would 
help  to  satisfy  that  need.  In  addition  to  which 
the  energy  generated  at  Palisades  and  Burns 
Creek  Dams  could  be  sold  during  the  irriga- 
tion wastjn  to  encourage  Uie  developnient  by 
private  capital  of  wells  and  pumping  plants 
to  serve  about  65.000  acres  of  new  lands 
Tlie  ixicreased  agricultural  production,  new 
farms,  and  supporting  populuUon  which  re- 
sults will  expand  the  general  economy  and 
l.\x  base,    both   loc;Uly   and    nationally. 

I  lie  painphlt  t  labels  Burns  Creek  a  fl>Hxl 
C"i;tr"l  project  th.it  won't  help  control 
fl^Mxls  I'he  Bureau  l^as  made  no  clulm  of 
beneflt.s  or  allocated  any  space  or  money 
to  fl  Hxl  control.  Because  of  this  fiiCt.  9fl.9 
percent  of  tiie  project  ct)«t  is  reimbursable, 
and  the  t,ixpayers  of  the  Nation  are  not  bear- 
ing the  cobi  Its  they  do  for  flixxl  control 
throughout  the  ci'unury,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  btatts 

The  charge  Is  made  that  the  project  would 
provide  sulieldi'/i-d  below-coet  power  to  a 
lavored  few  The  payout  studies  show  that 
In  accordance  with  accepted  practices  of 
of^eration  and  analysis  the  entire  cost  allo- 
cated to  iK)wer  Is  repaid  with  Interest  In  this 
c.i.se  In  40  years  The  costs  and  rates  are 
determined,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  tlie  same 
b.'vL-<  05  are  rates  In  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  Government  power  to  t'tah  Power  &  Light 
Co 

The  reference  to  the  "favored  few"  refers, 
of  course,  to  the  preference  customers,  suc'i 
HS  REA's.  cooi>«ratlves.  and  municipalities, 
which  under  Federal  law  have  first  call  upon 
Federal  power  not  needed  for  project  pur- 
jxises  All  power  v.  't  used  for  project  pur- 
{vises  or  sold  to  preference  customers  Is  avail- 
able for  purchase  by  the  private  utilities  In 
the  area  Between  July  1  1959.  and  June  30. 
106O  'flsrrvl  year  196«11.  these  utilities  pur- 
chised  44  [>ercent  of  the  total  sales  from 
the  southern  Idaho  Federal  power  system 

The  st.itement  Is  made  that  efTorts  have 
been  made  to  camf)Uflage  the  true  purpose 
of  the  Burns  Creek  pr;  Jert  The  facts  arc 
clearly  on  the  record  through  volumlnou.s 
testimony  and  through  the  Bureau  rc[>orts 
It  Is  not  ft(  tlon  that  42  7  percent  of  the 
reser.olr  capacity  Is  for  conservatl(jn  space, 
and.  when  and  If  necessary,  92  7  percent  of 
the  reservoir  capacity  can  be  utilized  to  pro- 
vide water  for  beneficial  consumptive  use, 
and  that  only  7  3  percent  of  the  total  capacity 
Is  not  available  for  water  conservation  The 
pjwcr  function  Is,  of  course,  vitally  Impor- 
t;mt  to  the  financial  feiuslblllty  of  the  proJtH:t, 
as  It  Is  power  revenues  that  assure  repay- 
ment ol  the  project. 

.\bout  07  percent  of  the  project  cost  Is 
allocated  to  power.  This  entire  allocation, 
with  Interest,  plus  $554,000  of  the  Irrigation 
allocation,  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury 
from  power  revenues  It  is  not  fiction  that 
the  water  users  need  and  want  the  water  to 
be  conserved  by  the  reservoir  There  can 
be  no  better  proof  tif  the  need  for.  and  value 
of,  this  function  than  the  fact  that  applica- 
tions are  already  on  file  for  m(jre  space  than 
wu:  be  available  and  that  the  water  users  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  u.se  of  that  space. 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  Is  allocated  to  power  Is  no  true 
measure  either  of  Its  function  or  Its  worth. 
The  Hoover  Dam.  a  part  of  the  Boulder 
Cany  )n  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, one  of  the  niost  famous  of  water  con- 
servation structures,  has  not  one  cent  of  Its 
co.st  alloc;ited  to  Irrigation  or  to  municipal 
or  lnduiitrl.il  water,  or  any  purposes  other 
than  power  and  flood  control.  Yet,  upon 
this  structure  hangs  the  Ufeblood  of  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  Irrigated  land  and  the 
drinking  water  of  thousands  of  people  In 
Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada.  Inciden- 
tally, H(X)ver  Dam  was  also  labeled  a  "white 
elephant"  during  Its  authorisation  days:  so, 
for  that  matter,  was  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
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The  project  will  be  built  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  Congress.  These  appropriations 
constitute  an  Investment  In  the  future  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  About  40  per- 
cent of  the  money  will  come  from  the  recla- 
mation fund,  which  Is  available  only  for  the 
pvirpose  of  building  reclamation  projects  and 
ih  not  derived  from  taxation.  The  increase 
m  investment  In  the  Palisades  project,  be- 
caiLse  of  adding  Burns  Creek,  Is  73  percent. 
while  the  power  revenues  are  Increased  94 
percent  That  the  total  allocation  to  power 
IS  an  Investment,  and  a  good  one.  Is  also 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  after  the  entire 
power  alU>catlon  Is  repaid  with  interest  the 
investment  prixluces  an  annual  cash  return 
of  4  4  percent  in  addition  to  the  irrigation 
benefits  that  continue  Indefinitely. 

Much  space  Is  devoted  to  an  attack  on 
the  irrigation  aspects  of  the  project.  The 
fact  that  the  storage  space  provided  will  be 
needed  Infrequently  merely  points  up  the 
purpose  of  the  storage.  I.e.,  for  long-term 
holdover  Existing  storage  provides  the  an- 
nual regulation  needed  to  conserve  normal 
flow  fluctuations,  but  occasional  years  of 
abnormally  high  runoff  do  occur,  when 
water  desperately  needed  In  normal  and 
subnormal    years   now   must  be   wasted. 

The  storage  capacity  provided  In  Burns 
Creek  Reservoir  would  permit  the  conserva- 
tion of  such  flows  for  release  when  needed. 
The  value  of  such  water  is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  water  users'  oversubscription  of  the 
ixjtentlal  storage  space  and  their  willing- 
ness to  pay  fi>r  it. 

Burns  Creek  Dam,  Reservoir,  and  power- 
|)liint  would  not  remove  3,000  acres  from  pro- 
duction The  reservoir  at  maximum  pool 
elevation  would  cover  4,190  acres,  of  which 
1  400  acres  are  cultivated  agricultural  lands 
u.sed  primarily  for  hay  and  grain  crops,  the 
remainder  being  poor  grazing  land,  rough 
and  rocky  hillsides,  or  river  bottom  and  un- 
clear nvcrbank  and  flood  plain. 

The  pamphlet  refers  to  reregulatlon  as 
(hou^h  that  Is  a  purpose  separate  and  apart 
from  other  purposes  Reregulatlon,  of 
course  Is  not  a  project  purpose  In  and  of 
Itself  It  Is  a  method  of  operation  by  which 
the  real  purjxises  of  the  project  are  achieved. 
Therefore  the  costs  Incurred  to  reregulate 
rele  i.'-es  are  alkx-ated  to  the  purpose  or  pur- 
poses directly  benefited.  That  such  charges 
,ire  bruited  about  are  not  only  Insults  to  the 
intelligence  of  every  engineer.  Including  those 
employed  by  the  company,  but  also  demon- 
btratts  the  absurd  lengths  to  which  the  com- 
pany has  gone  In  an  effort  to  mislead  the 
public  and  the  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
Burns  Creek  Dam.  this  reregulating  func- 
tion serves  a  very  constructive  purpose. 
Palisades  Dam  cannot  now  be  and  Is  not 
being  operated  to  optimum  efflclency  for 
power  generation  because  the  releases  are 
dictated  by  other  requirements.  Addition 
of  Burns  Creek  to  the  system  would  have 
the  effect  of  essentially  freeing  Palisades  Dam 
for  short-term  operation  from  the  restrictive 
effect  upon  power  generation  imposed  by 
riverfiow  requirements. 

Tlie  quotation  from  Mr.  Bennett's  testi- 
mony In  regard  to  peaking  capacity  Is  out  of 
context  Mr  Bennett  made  his  statement  In 
connection  with  a  question  regarding  a  F>os- 
sible  small  reservoir  at  the  Conant  Valley 
site,  which  wivs  Investigated  as  one  possible 
means  of  serving  the  reregulatlon  function 
only  It  Is  clear  In  the  record  that  the  state- 
ment made  hi\s  nothing  to  do  with  the  Burns 
Creek  project  and  Its  relationship  to  Pali- 
sades 

&>me  of  the  power  generated  In  the  Fed- 
er.il  system  is  sold  to  municipalities  as  pref- 
erence customers,  but  the  pamphlet  Is  In 
error  In  .-uscrlblng  more  than  half  to  such 
sale. 

In  determining  what  power  Is  available. 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  first  call 
for  power  produced  on  reclamation  projects 
Is    for    project    use.      Under    this    criterion, 


there  Is  first  allocated  to  Irrigation  pump- 
ing 73,000  kilowatts  out  of  a  total  of  165,000 
kilowatts,  or  about  47  percent.  Out  of  the 
remainder  of  about  82,000  kilowatts,  three 
municipalities  (Idaho  Falls.  Rupert,  and 
Burley)  receive  34,500  kilowatts,  which  Is  22 
percent  of  the  total.  The  remainder,  alxiut 
48,000  kilowatts.  Is  allocated  to  REA's  co- 
operatives, and  several  small  towns.  The 
statement  In  the  pamphlet  is  based  upon 
commercial  sales  only  and  hence  Ignores  the 
important  aspect  of  Irrigation  pumping 
power. 

To  say  that  incremental  Burns  Creek  reve- 
nues must  equal  or  exceed  the  annual  costs, 
Including  Interest  chargeable  to  the  specific 
project  operating  In  a  system,  is  like  trying 
to  say  that  each  time  you  ride  a  fleet  taxi- 
cab  yoiu-  fare  In  that  cab  must  be  related  to 
the  cost  of  purchase  and  operation  of  the 
particular  car  In  which  you  are  then  riding. 
Obviously  this  would  result  in  chaos.  The 
Secretary  Is  required  to  maintain  power  rates 
In  a  power  system  adequate  to  return  the 
costs  associated  with  that  system  and  this 
Is  done  by  a  uniform  rate  applicable  to  all 
power  In  the  system.  In  the  same  manner 
the  owner  of  the  taxi  fleet  makes  the  same 
zone  or  meter  charge  regardless  of  which  one 
of  the  cars  m  his  fleet  of  cabs  you  ride  In. 
No  power  company  operates  on  the  basis  the 
company  urges  here. 

The  power  company  seems  to  feel  that 
construction  of  Burns  Creek  would  adversely 
affect  coal  mining  for  the  thermal  power- 
plant  It  Is  building  at  Kemmerer,  Wyo. 
The  president  of  the  power  company  has 
stated  that  his  company  supported  authori- 
zation of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project. 
That  project  has  an  associated  1,168,000  kil- 
owatts of  hydroelectric  power,  but  he  did 
not  here  claim  that  this  large  amount  of 
power  had  the  same  adverse  effect  on  coal  as 
the  relative  minor  90.000  kilowatts  of  Burns 
Creek  power. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  power  com- 
pany argument  seems  to  be  saying  that  its 
decision  to  construct  the  500,000-kilowatt 
Kemmerer  thermal  plant  hung  upon  the  thin 
thread  of  serving  some  10,000  average  kilo- 
watts of  winter  power  and  23,000  average 
kilowatts  of  summer  power  in  those  portions 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  it  now  serves.  Ob- 
viously, these  responsible  people  made  the 
decision  to  build  such  a  large  plr.nt  taking 
full  account  of  load  growth  above  that  to 
be  served  by  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  and  other  outside  sources. 

To  argue  that  the  estimates  of  load  growth 
are  so  delicately  balanced  that  the  compara- 
tively small  output  of  the  Burns  Creek  pro- 
posal will  upset  the  thermal  production 
schedule  is  ridiculous. 

The  record  does  not  show  that  the  power 
company  was  solicitous  of  the  coal  miners 
when  It  built  its  own  hydroplant  on  the  Bear 
River.  Neither  does  it  show  that  the  com- 
pany expressed  such  solicitude  over  the  hydro 
developments  in  the  Hells  Canyon  reach  of 
the  river  (i.e.  Brownlee,  Oxbow,  and  low 
Hells  Canyon ) .  nor  over  their  own  thermal 
plants  that  are  fired  with  gas,  and  even  pitch. 
The  Improvement  in  crop  production  on 
present  lands,  due  to  more  water  supply  and 
private  development  of  the  new  lands  by 
ground-water  pumping,  will  automatically 
increase  markets  for  coal  and  coal  products. 
The  gains  thus  created  will  far  offset  any 
temporary  questionable  less  use  of  coal  In 
steam  generating  plants  which  might  result 
from  construction  of  Burns  Creek. 

The  Burns  Creek  project  proposal  evolved 
from  the  water  users'  need  for  more  storage 
capacity  and  from  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion analysis  of  hydropower  potential.  Water 
users  oversubscribed  for  Palisades  space. 
Illustrating  the  need  for  more  space.  Wyo- 
ming was  opposed  to  construction  of  any 
more  reservoir  space  in  that  State  on  the 
Snake  River,  and  the  only  remaining  satis- 
factory site  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Snake 


River  In  Idaho  above  points  of  water  use  was 
the  Bums  Creek  site. 

Burns  Creek  Is  a  good  project.  It  has  a 
beneflt-cost  ratio  of  1.86  to  1.  In  common 
terms  this  means  the  United  States  receives 
$1.65  of  value  for  every  $1  spent  on  the  proj- 
ect. All  reimbursable  costs  of  the  pwoject 
will  be  repaid  and  97  percent  of  that  cost  Is 
repaid  with  interest. 

All  650,000  acres  of  presently  Irrigated  land 
In  the  valley  can  benefit  from  the  conserva- 
tion storage  in  the  reservoir.  Some  65,000 
acres  of  new  land  can  be  privately  developed 
by  using  sunnmertlme  power  produced  on  the 
project  to  pump  ground  water.  The  tax  base 
of  the  counties,  the  State,  and  the  Nation  can 
thus  be  broadened  materially. 

The  investment  which  the  United  States 
has  made  in  the  Pallsad£s  power  facilities, 
plus  that  to  be  made  in  Burns  Creek,  will, 
after  return  of  the  reimbursable  costs,  pro- 
duce net  revenues  annually  equal  to  4.4 
percent  on  the  investment.  Not  only  does 
the  United  States  thus  receive  back  its 
capital  with  iiaterest,  but  continues  to  re- 
ceive an  excellent  return  on  the  property 
it  owns. 

Burns  Creek  repaymentwlse  is  comparable 
to.  and  in  one  respect  better  than,  the  total 
investment  In  reclamation  facilities  In  the 
United  States,  These  facilities.  In  contrast 
to  many  Government  programs,  are  92  per- 
cent reimbursable  with  30  percent  of  the 
total  being  reimbursed  with  Interest.  Burns 
Creek  cost  is  97  percent  reimbursable  with 
interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Floyd  E.  Domint, 

Commissioner. 


EFFECT   OF   TEXTILE   IMPORTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  spoke  about  the  pioneer  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica. I  illustrated  my  comment  by  two 
examples,  one  from  my  own  experience 
as  a  boy,  and  the  other  the  experience 
of  a  mill  in  Reedsburg.  Wis.  In  those 
remarks  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  manager  of  that  mill  said  for- 
eign fabrics  delivered  in  Reedsburg  can 
be  bought  for  40  to  50  cents  a  yard  less 
than  what  it  costs  them  to  make  the 
fabric. 

Mr.  Wirth,  president  of  the  mill,  feels 
that  the  Grovernment  has  gone  too  far 
in  furnishing  the  latest  textile  ma- 
chinery to  competitors  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  us  in  this 
country  is  the  matter  of  imports.  After 
the  late  war,  of  course,  much  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  was  depleted. 
Under  the  Marshall  plan,  we  furnished 
manv  countries  with  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
terial that  was  needed.  However,  those 
countries  have  no^  reestablished  their 
facilities,  and  are  producing  goods  in 
competition  with  our  own  products. 

In  the  letter  I  received  today  Mr. 
Wirth  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
three  mills  which  he  mentions — 

Are  owned  and  managed  by  friends  of 
mine,  and  it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  these 
mills  struggle  against  unscrupulous  dump- 
ing of  foreign  goods  Into  our  market.  It 
appears  that  we  have  Government  officials 
who  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  help 
liquidate  and  destroy  an  Industry  which  has 
been  built  up  in  this  country  over  hundreds 
of  years  jtist  In  order  to  stay  In  the  good 
graces  of  some  pressure  groups  from  Japan, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  other  countries. 
Our  country  is  the  only  country  In  the  world 
that  will  first  of  all  worry  and  protect  for- 
eign Industries  before  they  pay  heed  or  have 
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any  understanding  for  problema  of  American 
Industry  Is  It  not  pcartble  that  you  can 
help'' 

Mr.  President,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Commission.  I  asked  the  Commission 
what  was  the  situation  and  whether  any 
relief  was  in  sight.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  woolen  mills  of  this  country 
must  get  together  and  must  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Commission  for  such  re- 
lief as  the  Commission  can  give. 

In  this  period  we  talk  about  unem- 
ployment. In  my  office  today  were  50 
or  100  men  speaking  on  that  subject. 

The  PRESromO  OPnCER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  inform  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  his  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  E>resident,  their  posi- 
tion is  the  same  as  I  have  stated  today 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  m  the 
RicoRD  followmg  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REroRo. 
as  follows: 

RcEDSBi  RG  Woolen  Mill.s.  Inc  . 
R^;ed6burg.  Wi3..  Marv>i  17.  1961 
Senator   Ai.ex.\ndek   Wiut. 
Seyiate  Officf  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkaa  Senator  Wiliy:  My  name  Is  Ralph 
Wlrth.  I  am  president  of  the  Rcediburg 
Woolen  Mills.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
you  for  many  years,  when  you  were  gnvernor 
of  Klwanls  for  the  Wlsccnaln  and  upper 
Michigan  districts,  and  mAde  trips  occ.wsljn- 
aJIy  to  meet  with  our  group  at  the  Hotel 
Huntly  in  Reedsburg.  Since  then  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  career  with  &  great  deal  of  inter- 
est, and  only  on  one  occaalon  did  I  write  to 
you  on  a  matter  which  la  very  Important 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  city  of  Reedsburg, 
and  that  la  the  condition  of  woolen  industry. 
and  also  the  texUle  Industry  in  general  In  the 
United  State*. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that 
our  Industry  n  ls  been  hard  hit  by  imports. 
e.specliUly  from  Japan  and  Italy,  and  because 
of  such  lmiK)rt3  many  mills  had  to  close 
their  doors  and  go  out  of  business  perma- 
nently over  the  last  4  or  5  years  It  seems 
now  with  the"  yearly  Increase  of  foreign 
merch.\nd!.^e  being  dumped  In  the  United 
States  the  death  of  these  mills  is  inrreasinp 
at  a  fantastic  rate. 

I  h.ivo  always  voted  Republican  ber;iu.<;e  I 
was  under  the  mistaken  presumption  that 
the  Republican  Party  would  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  and  American  workers  against 
the  encroachment  of  cheap  foreign  goods. 
but  unfortunately  I  have  been  completely 
mistaken.  Nothing  baa  been  done,  and 
nothing  Is  being  done  to  stop  foreign  coun- 
tries from  destroying  the  great  and  Impor- 
tant woolen  textile  Industry  In  the  United 
States  With  the  wage  rates  that  are  being 
paid  by  our  Industry  compared  to  the  wage 
rates  paid  in  Italy  and  Japan  we  Ju.st  do 
not  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  for  survival, 
unless  vigorous  action  is  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 

This  Is  the  rea.son  I  write  to  you.  and  ap- 
.->eal  t.n  you  to  help  the  woolen  textile  In- 
dustry. 5spe''laJly  to  help  such  mills  m  the 
Reedsburg  Woolen  Mill*  In  Reedsburg.  Wis  , 
the  Chippewa  Falls  Woolen  Mills  In  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  Wis  .  and  the  Rock  River  Wjolen 
Mills  In  JanesvlUe.  Wis. 


There  are  other.^.  but  these  three  mK'.s  are 
owned  and  managed  by  friends  of  mine  and 
It  Is  heartbreaking  to  see  these  rni::.s  .itr'i/Kle 
against  unscrupvi'.ous  dumpli.g  '<(  foreign 
goods  Into  our  market  It  appears  that  we 
have  Government  offlrials  who  have  taken 
It  upon  themselve.s  t  -  help  liquidate  and 
destmy  an  Industry  which  ha.'^  been  built 
up  in  this  country  over  hundreds  >f  years 
Just  1.1  order  to  st.iy  In  the  >to,<i  graces  of 
som.e  presstire  groups  irom  Jnpan.  Italy,  and 
Germ.'iny.  -ind  other  connrrle.s.  Our  country 
1.=  the  I  r.;y  country  in  the  world  that  will 
flr"-t  of  a::  worry  and  protect  foreign  Indus- 
tries before  they  piy  h^-ed  "r  have  any  under- 
st.tnding  f'r  problems  of  .^merlfan  Industry 
Is  It  not  p<>=slb!e  that  you  can   help' 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  to  my  letter, 
and  If  you  feel  that  I  shoiild  see  you  In 
Wa'-hltigton  to  discuss  further  this  problem 
I  will  be  h!>ppy  to  make  an  apjx>lntment 
w!rh  you,  .ind  see  ym  at  y-jur  cotsvenlen'^e 

With  kiiid  personal  rcv;ard«i,  I  am. 
Y   Mrs  very  truly, 

R.VI.PH  WlRIM 

President  and  GencaZ  Manager. 


HOW  THE  PEACE   CORPS  C.NME 
TO   BE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  thr 
subject  of  "How  the  Peace  Corps  Came 
To  Be."  there  was  publLsht-d  m  the  Sun- 
day WashiUKton  Po^t  and  Time.s- Herald 
an  article  written  by  Driw  Pearson  which 
states  that  the  Peace  Corps  idea  came 
out  of  Ru.ssia.  The  article  comments  on 
how  the  idea  was  taken  up  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  I  a.>li  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  bems;  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How   THE  Pe.\ce  Corps  Came  To  Be 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Here  Is  the  Inside  story  of  how  Pre.sldent 
Kennedy  happcn(>d  to  propose  one  of  his 
most  electrifying  programs— the  Peace  Corps 
It  h,\s  aroused  such  response  from  American 
youth  that  Its  Director.  Sargent  Shrlver.  is 
swamped 

The  Peace  Corpa  was  finally  sold  to  Mr 
Koi-.nedy  during  the  closing  d.iys  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign  by  a  Philadelphia  business- 
man. M  J  Shapp,  president  of  the  Jerrold 
Electronlfs  Corp  A  farther  Interesting  fact 
Is  that  Sh  ipp  got  the  Idea  from  M.jscow, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  Is  training  a  peivce 
corps  of  young  Russians  for  work  in  the 
undprdcveloped  countries 

Shapp  had  been  in  Moscow  on  a  people-to- 
people  friendship  program  vnd  unw  how  the 
Soviet  was  giving  intensive  training  to  yo\!ng 
people  in  f'Telgn  languages,  f^rolKn  customs 
and  the  ecf>nomi.'  pr<ibli'm3  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  for  the  purpose  of  spending  p.irt  of 
their  lives  In  these  are.ts 

If  the  Ru.^slans  could  do  this,  Shapp  de- 
cided. Amcrlv'a  could  do  likewise  He  also 
w;t3  impressed  with  the  fact  that  A.-nerican 
doU.irs  were  no*  winniiig  the  b.ittle  of  for- 
eign aid.  and  that  It  needed  more  than 
doILirs  to  win  the  cold  wmt 

So  during  the  recent  election  ramp.ilgn  he 
tried  to  see  Bobby  Kennetly  In  Phlludelphlit. 
Bobby  was  busy  being  monopolized  by  the 
henchmen  of  Representative  Bill  Green, 
Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  so  Shapp  learned 
that  Bobby  was  flying  to  Pittsburgh,  got  a 
ticket  and  sat  beside  him  during  the  flight. 
During  the  trip  he  unfolded  his  Idea  of  a 
peace  corps. 

FAST-MOVKR    KENNKDT 

"Write  me  a  memo  about  It."  said  Ken- 
nedy, "and  I'll  see  what  we  can  do  " 


This  was  on  Tuesd.iV  CXlober  25  Shapp 
t(xik  the  next  plane  back  to  Phll.idelphla 
and  wrote  Kennedy  a  memo  that  night. 

•'When  I  was  In  Moscow  last  year."  Shapp 
wrote  to  Robert  Kennedy.  "I  met  n  young 
CMiiple  »'ho  were  studying  SwahiU  at  the 
Moscow  Institute  of  Languages  He  was  a 
sanl'aMi.n  engineer,  she  was  a  nurse  They 
were  also  studying  the  n.jti'.e  customs  of 
African  ountrles 

"Th'-y  told  me  that  upon  completion  of 
thoir  special  training  they  were  going  to 
move  fu  Africa  to  live  They  had  the  same 
7eril  nnd  outlook  as  I  have  fiund  In  many 
of  our  religious  mi.sslonarles  It  Is  this  type 
of  person  th.'\t  we  must  train  and  Inspire  to 
c.'vrry  the  message  <{  American  idt-all^m  to  .ill 
p.  1  ts  of   the   world 

■  Tiie  carrying  rf  this  mi.ssuge  must  be  ac- 
complished by  ser.  ice  to  the  people  In  order 
th  it  our  way  of  life  can  prevail  " 

r>v  Fr'.rl  iv  ."^h.ipp  w:i.s  In  Witshlngton  con- 
fi'.'-.-iMg  w.'h  Rotter  Tubby  of  Senator  Ken- 
ned vs  sl.ifT,  and  on  Sund.iv  he  conlerred  fur- 
ther with  T«^  .S. irenr,en.  Senator  Kennedy's 
right-hand   adviser 

The  Kennedys  move  f.ist.  By  T\ie«day, 
November  1  candidate  Kennedy  had  made 
tlie  Peace  Corps  one  of  his  most  Important 
campaign  proposals. 

(NoTT  —  Shapp  emphasizes  that  to  be  suc- 
cev-iful.  Peace  Corps  members  must  h.ive  the 
s..:ne  religious  fervor  as  Ameri'^an  mission- 
aries He  also  emphaslz-s  that  the  R ussl  ins 
spend  3  years  training  their  youth  corps 
members  and  m o.st  i>f  them  have  graduated 
from  college  before  they  join  \ip  Tlie 
.\nierlran  Peace  Corps,  therefore,  cannot  be 
a  sl.ipdash  operation  ) 


OP 


.^P.^P.THEID   IN   THE    UNION 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the 
wliole  world  will  view  with  alarm  and 
concern  the  headline  news  from  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa  that  a  race  riot 
broke  out  on  the  return  of  the  Prime 
Mini-ster,  with  respect  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  from  the 
British  Commonwealth.  I  had  occasion 
to  refer  to  this  tragic  event  in  the  Sen- 
ate la.st  week. 

Mr  President,  the  United  States  has 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  very  construc- 
tive role  in  respect  t-o  this  problem.  I  do 
not  .see  how  the  world  can  refrain  from 
condrmrunK  apartlieid  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  as  being  contrary  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  which 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  Is  a  party, 
and  as  being  contrary  to  international 
law  and  international  morality. 

When  we  observe  thus  kind  of  crLsis 
developing,  so  danserous  not  only  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  but  also  to  the 
peace  of  th.e  world — knowing,  as  we  do. 
the  revolutionary  atmosphere  thiough- 
out  .\frlca,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Par 
F:a.st  in  terms  of  the  determination  of 
people  whose  skins  are  yellow,  black,  or 
brown  to  be  considered  human  beings  of 
equal  dmnity  with  all  other.s — I  Uunk  it 
IS  important  to  consider  the  role  the 
Ignited  States  can  play.  It  should  be  a 
very  constructive  and  effective  role. 

An  opportunity  i:s  alTorded  to  us  by 
rea.son  of  the  fact  that  the  special  polit- 
ical committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
Will  be  considering^  the  same  question 
this  week.  Our  representative  on  Uiat 
committee  is  Mr.  Plimpton,  recently  ap- 
pomted  as  deputy  United  States  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations.  The 
committee  will  be  dLscussing  discrimina- 
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tion  against  Indians  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  will  also  be  discussing 
the  whole  problem  of  apartheid. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States, 
Uirough  Mr.  Bingham,  has  joined  in 
voting  condemnation  of  South  African 
apartheid  policies  as  applied  by  the  Un- 
ion of  South  Africa  in  the  trust  territory 
of  South-West  Africa.  This  took  place 
last  week  in  Ithe  fourth  commttee  on  the 
United  Nations,  the  so-called  Dependent 
Areas  Committee,  which  asked  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  to  give  effect  to  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  on  this  subject  last 
December. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  United 
States  has  a  duty  to  engage  in  the  great- 
est amount  of  moral  suasion  in  helping 
marshal  the  whole  public  opinion  of  the 
world  in  respect  to  this  very  critical 
question.  We  must  understand  that 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  now  will  have  an  enormous  ef- 
fect upon  world  peace  and  upon  racial 
tensions  throughout  the  world. 

Racial  problems  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  United  States  for  very 
long  are  now  international  problems, 
and  the  highest  order  of  International 
statecraft  is  required.  The  United 
States  is  called  upon  to  play  a  construc- 
tive role  in  terms  of  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  international  implications 
of  race  relations  and  equal  opportunities 
for  all  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
colors. 

I  express  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
demonstrate  that  it  fully  supports  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  grave  and  serious  action  al- 
ready taken  in  one  committee  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  be  taken  in  another, 
and  to  be  taken  in  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly.  We  should  make 
clear,  with  all  the  moral  and  diplomatic 
force  we  have,  that  we  are  against  apar- 
theid not  only  because  it  Is  morally  and 
legally  wrong,  but  also  because  it  is  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 


NEED  FOR  UNITED  NATIONS 
PERMANENT  FORCE 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  speech  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  delivered 
at  the  University  of  California's  Charter 
Day  exercises.  Secretary  Rusk  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  must  seri- 
ously consider  the  possibility  of  calling 
for  a  permanent  United  Nations  police 
force  to  handle  such  situations  as  those 
occurring  in  the  Congo.  In  order  to 
meet  the  need  for  rapid  action  and  to 
have  enough  troops  available  to  meet 
tlie  challenges  arising  in  all  corners  of 
the  globe,  a  permanent  United  Nations 
force  with  a  unified  direction  is  virtually 
a  necessity. 

Had  such  a  force  been  ready  and  avail- 
able in  the  Congo  from  the  start,  the 
ill-fated  developments  in  that  land  might 
well  have  been  averted,  or  at  least  mini- 
mized. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circumstanc- 
es. I  believe  that  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]  on  February  22,  of  which  I 
was  a  cosponsor.  is  particularly  appro- 
priate.    We  have  called  for  the  estab- 


lishment of  such  a  permanent  force,  to  be 
under  the  permanent  and  effective  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary -General,  or  whom- 
ever else  shall  be  designated  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
budgeted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  United 
Nations  budget  so  that  every  nation 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  its  share  or 
lose  its  voting  privileges. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
two  other  points  suggested  by  Secretary 
Rusk's  statements.  He  stresses  also  the 
need  for  continued  action  in  the  field  of 
disarmament.  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  explore  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  United  Nations 
force  in  connection  with  the  disarma- 
ment talks  now  being  studied  anew.  If 
the  nations  themselves  disarm  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  need  for  a  per- 
manent, ready  United  Nations  force  will 
be  greater  than  ever. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  urging  that  a  United  Nations  force 
be  sent  to  Laos  where  the  Communists 
are  moving  forces  in  rapidly  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  over  the  country,  or  at  the 
least  to  divide  it  in  two,  like  Korea  and 
Vietnam.  A  United  Nations  force  in 
Laos  would  be  invaluable  in  guarantee- 
ing the  genuine  neutrality  of  the  country 
and  in  preventing  a  forcible  Communist 
takeover. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— AN  ALL 
AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.. 
has  Just  been  cited  by  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  and  Look  magazine  as 
one  of  the  country's  "All  America 
Cities.  • 

Its  citizens  were  given  this  recogni- 
tion for  the  exceptional  record  which 
they  have  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
field  of  civic  improvement.  This  shows 
that  local  pride  and  local  ininative  are 
still  the  strongest  weapons  which  our 
cities  wield  against  the  encroachments 
of  blight  and  decay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  these 
articles  regarding  Worcester  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  Iseing  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Deab  Senator  Smith:  It  Is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  announce  that  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  being  honored  this  month  as  an 
All  America  City. 

The  citizens  of  Worcester,  by  their  out- 
standing action  In  bringing  about  major 
civic  Improvements,  have  earned  the  coveted 
title  for  their  community,  and  will  receive 
one  of  the  annual  All  America  City  Awards 
presented  under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of 
the  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 
magazine. 

The  citations  are  given  each  year  to  11 
U.S.  communities  selected  by  a  Jury  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  and  experts  on  govern- 
ment impaneled  by  the  league.  As 
cosponsor.  Look  Is  proud  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  winning  cities,  together  with 
the  story  of  why  they  won. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
ol  this  weU-deserved  honor  which  has  come 
to  the  people  of  one  of  the  fine  cities  In 
your  State. 

Cordially  yours. 

Jank  Douglas, 
Coordinator  of  Civic  Programs. 


Worcester,  Mass. — Citizens  of  New  E.'ig- 
land's  third  largest  city  have  a  long  record 
of  civic  achievement. 

Leaders  of  this  industrial  city  of  186.587 
believe  that  a  greater  proportion  of  its  resi- 
dents participate  in  civic  affairs  than  ia 
any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  Two  re- 
form-bent nonpartisan  organizations,  the 
Citizens  Plan  E  Association  and  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  have  over  2,000  active 
members  each.  In  .1947,  they  persuaded 
voters  to  adopt  a  council-manager  govern- 
ment.    Voters  approved  it  again   in    1959. 

Another  large  group.  Citizens  for  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement,  has  53  neighborhood 
associations.  An  organization  that  grew 
from  a  slum  survey  by  students  of  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  It  has  up- 
graded health,  housing,  trafllc.  and  play- 
ground facilities.  Yet  another  group,  the 
Emergency  League  for  School  Construction, 
campaigned  for  the  adoption  of  an  $8.6  mil- 
lion school-building  program.  And  a  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  last  year  established  the  first 
municipal  information  center  for  the  aging 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  professional 
consultation  service. 


EFFECT  OF  MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGIS- 
LATION ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  letter  sets  forth  in- 
formation collected  from  a  study  and 
survey  of  the  effect  upon  Mason  City 
retailers  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
pending  before  Congi-ess,  and  indicates 
the  potential  unemployment  which  this 
legislation  entails.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  is  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected Iowa  lawyers,  and  I  am  sure 
his  letter  merits  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  concerned  over  our  unemployment 
situation  in  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mason  Citt,  Iowa,  March  14,  1961. 
Re  minimum  wage  bUl,  S.  895. 
Hon.  Jack  Mn-LEH, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mh-ler:  I  am  writing  as 
chairman  of  the  leglslaUve  committee  of  the 
Mason  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  which 
has  recently  completed  a  study  and  survey 
of  the  effect  upon  Mason  City  retailers  of 
proposed  Federal  legislation  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25  per  hour  and  broad- 
ening the  coverage  to  Include  In  general  re- 
tail and  service  businesses  with  volume  of 
$1  million  per  year  or  those  with  $500,000 
per  year  volume  if  half  thereof  is  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  After  considerable  study 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  legislative  commltteee  recommended 
that  the  committee  aa  a  whole  oppose  this 
proposed  legislation  and  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  approved  by  the  legislative 
committee. 

In  connection  with  this  study,  the  sub- 
committee sent  out  questionnaires  to  120 
retail  establishments  in  Mason  City  and  re- 
ceived returns  from  37  thereof.  I  enclose 
to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire so  that  you  may  see  the  Information 
sought. 

The  37  reporting  employers  have  a  c<Kn- 
blned  payroll  in  Mason  City  of  887  employ- 
ees of  whom  386  are  now  being  paid  lem 
than  $1  25  per  hour.  In  the  event  of  the 
employer  being  affected  by  the  minimum 
wage  law,   from   67  to   67   employees  would 
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be  diachiirged .  Fifteen  retailers  reported 
that  they  would  reduce  or  eliminate  over- 
time work  and  14  stated  that  they  would 
iticrease  prices  inrunedlately  to  cover  any 
wage  Increase,  with  the  price  Increase  rang- 
ing from  one-half  of  1  percent  to  15  7  per- 
cent. ». 

Six  of  the  reporting  retail  e«tabUslnneiits 
indicated  a  volume  of  bu»lness  between 
$20,000  and  »100.000,  nine  Indicated  .i  ■. ol- 
ume  between  $100,000  and  $250  000,  tUe 
indicated  a  volume  between  $250,000  and 
$500,000.  six  reported  volume  between 
$500,000  and  $1  million,  four  reported  vol- 
ume in  excess  of  $1  million,  and  seven  made 
no  response  to  this  part  of  the  question- 
naire. Fifteen  of  the  queatlonnaires  con- 
tained some  additional  comment  at  the  bot- 
tojn  and  all  but  one  Indicated  oppr>sltlon  to 
the  proposed  legislation. 

None  of  the  retailers  responding  to  this 
questionnaire  reported  as  mu;h  as  50  per- 
cent of  their  business  being  Interstate  sales 
although  Mason  City  is  a  retail  center  for 
a  considerable  area  and  Is  relatively  close  tu 
the  Minnesota  border. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  leglslutr.e  coinniit- 
tee  which  adopted  the  position  of  oppo-sm^ 
this  proposed  legislation,  several  Mas<'n  Cit> 
retailers  who  are  not  members  of  the  cnni- 
mittee  were  present.  It  seemed  to  be  f'ne 
con.sensus  of  the  group  th.it  although  a  par- 
ticular retailer' may  not  be  directly  covered 
by  the  prof>osed  legislation,  the  fact  that 
ofher  retailers  In  Mason  City  would  be  cov- 
ered would  tend  to  establish  the  mlnlmuni 
w,*ge  of  the  covered  retailers  as  the  mini- 
mum wage  of  tile  aoncovered  retailers 

Although  I  am  not  Informed  that  you 
are  on  the  committee  considering  this  legis- 
lation. I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
tlie  foregoing  inturmation.  The  30  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  committee  urge  you.'- 
opposition  to  the  proposed  minim  ".rn  Wi.gc 
bill. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.AY     E      C'l.Olt.ll 


GOVERNOR  NELSONS  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT  MESSACfE  TO  WLS- 
CONSnSf  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin, 
the  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelson,  delivered 
his  resource  development  message  to  our 
State  le>,'islature.  Governor  Nelsons 
message  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
resource  needs  and  potential  of  our 
State,  and  it  outlines  a  course  of  action 
to  preserve  and  improve  our  wealth  of 
scenic,  recreational,  fore.st,  and  other 
resource  assets.  To  bring  this  t-taiement 
to  the  attention  of  a  wider  audience.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  bt-  pi  n.ted 
in  the  Record. 

I  may  say.  incidentally,  the  message 
has  been  very  enthusiastically  received 
by  people  throughout  our  State,  in  both 
parties,  and  by  all  economic  groups. 

Thei^  being  no  objecticn.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stati  or  Wisconsin  Rnouaci  Deviu.opment 
Mkssack  to  thk  Lxgisu^ture.  March  15 
1961 

( By  Oov.  Qaylord  Nelson  > 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  Wiscon- 
sin's vtist  but  endangered  outdoor  resources, 
and  I  want  to  urge  dramatic  and  decisive 
action  now. 

Every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  in  Wis- 
consin realizes  what  these  assets  mean  to 
us  They  are  a  large  part  of  the  reason  we 
live  in  Wisconsin,  and  why  others  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  share  our  heritage 


On  rhe  north  and  east  our  .si.iic  is 
b'.uiuled  by  two  of  the  greatest  rresh  watci 
b'Klies  in  the  world,  Liike  Superior  and  Laltc 
Michigan  On  the  west  our  boundaries  are 
marked  by  two  great  rl\ers  the  St  Croix 
and  the  Miai>isslppi  And  within  our  txT- 
ders.  we  ha\e  more  than  9  OOO  lakes.  \  hW 
trout  streams  .md  5  miiUi.m  acres  ot  pub- 
lu-lv  liwned  lores li 

But  these  resfiurces  can  no  longer  i>c  t;'krii 
f.T  gr;infed  We  are  lo.'^ing  them  Wc  are 
losing  fiieni  not  by  the  Inch  and  the  ounce. 
but   by   the  i.'iuare  miU^   and    the   ton 

We  face  a  challenge  th.it  demands  imme- 
di  ^e  action  Tins  Is  noi  sr.metlilng  th.-.i  can 
lie  put  off  for  10  years  It  cannot  be  put 
off  for  e\tn  2  years  witlimit  tlie  perm.uienl 
loss  )1  some  of  o.ir  most  vital  .is.sets  Tiie 
choice  wr  are  fi'ced  with,  quite  simply,  is 
nfiw  or  never 

Wi.<?consln's  entire  recreational  future  will 
continue  to  be  undercut,  month  by  month. 
unless  we  start  immediately  on  a  urogram 
of  wl.se  and  prudent  Investment  In  our  out- 
diHir-^  fus.ser.^.  enh;it.ced  for  luture  generations 
by  careful  planning  nnri  by  niultlple-use 
concept. s 

As  a  re.^u!'  of  the  jet  plane,  n^ore  than 
180  million  Americans  are  now  within  a  few 
h  airs'  travel  of  Wisconsin's  famfuis  mu.slt\ 
waters  Completion  of  the  Interr-tate  High- 
way System  will  bring  most  of  our  lakes 
streams,  parks,  and  fore^rs  within  weekend 
reach  of  6.560.000  jieople  In  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  ai  ea  which  i.s  1  ^  limes  llie 
entire  [xipulatlon  of  Wisconsin 

State  jx'pul.itloii  has  alsc  increased  an 
unprecedented  518r»00  In  the  past  10  years, 
equiv.ilent  to  all  the  people  in  Dane.  Racine, 
and  Waukesha  Counties  Wlthm  Wisconsin 
alone,  this  has  added  58  potential  new  users 
for  each  of  our  St.ite's  9.000  lakes  and  more 
than  16.000  new  people  for  each  of  our  3 J 
State   parks 

In  addition,  the  voat  majority  oi  Anien- 
caiii  have  mure  c^rs.  more  b<j  its.  more  inu- 
t',.s.  more  leisure  time,  and  more  money  to 
be  spent  on  outdot>r  recrea'ioii  A-,  just 
one  startling  example,  the  number  i'!  fish- 
ermen In  the  United  SUHcs  Is  inrreaslng 
almost  twice  as  fast  as  our  national  popula- 
tion And  as  more  of  our  State  and  Na- 
ti  >nal  jjopulatlon  is  squeezed  into  vast 
urb.  n  tenters,  the  urge  to  get  out  of  the 
cify  and  back  to  nature  is  n.u'Up'.ied  m.iny 
times  nvc 

Beyond  tills,  there  is  the  massive  subdi- 
vision of  the  surrounding  cnintryside  that 
once  h'-lpoci  meet  the  recre.iti  •n.'»!  needs  of 
our  city  people.  In  Wisconsin,  experts  .sav 
th.\t  urbnn  expansion  will  eat  up  nearly  1 
inllli'iii  .icres  .if  our  remaining  rural  lands 
•ATithln  the  next  15  years  There  Is  aUo  the 
pre>.^';re  of  .ndustrul  expansion,  with  its 
new  dpmand-;  for  land,  water,  and  timber 
.\:ut  th'-if  1-.  the  constant  strUlng  of  our 
hard-pressed  f,irm«»rs  to  increase  their  in- 
come by  diverting  additional  water  for  irri- 
gation   and    bv   pii^'iKg   ne.v    l.md    mder    the 

I'm  surf  th.it  each  of  us  i;  in  recall  a 
favorite  picnic  spot  that  is  now  a  htiusiiiK 
development,  a  wonderful  duck  marsh  that 
ha-s  been  drained  for  farming,  a  scenic  h'eli- 
w.iy  stretch  that  is  now  cluttered  with  biU- 
bi>ards  and  ro.id.side  stands,  a  oiice-.secret 
trout  stream  that  ]s  no  more  or  :i  peaceful 
hike  th  it  has  been  encircled  and  closed  off 
by  private  landowners,  (jr  overrun  aii'l 
heavily    pressured    by    p<)wert>oats 

Many  of  these  l.xsses  however,  occurred 
over  several  decades  In  the  face  of  t<)days 
huge  and  threatening  pr>'sfiures.  tlie  best 
of  what  is  left  can  be  lost  for  (.)ur  children 
In  a  handful  of  years  This  is  the  chaP.eiikce 
we  must  meet   and  meet  now 

Our  failure  U)  act  will  do  far  mi>re  damage 
to  Wisconsin's  future  than  that  Inflicted  by 
the  lumber  barcjiis  when  they  thought le.ssly 
destroyed  our  virgin  stands  of  white  pine 
and  hardwood  75  years  ago 

Let's  look   at    a  few  harsh   facts. 


In  the  past  10  years  daytime  use  of  our 
parks  has  Increased  72  percent  and  camping 
\\i\s  Increased  '246  percent,  compared  t<.)  a 
15-percent  rise  in  State  population.  At  my 
retpiest  tlie  I95y  legislature  approved  a  50 
pfiofiit  increase  in  funds  for  these  facilities. 
\et  they  .»re  still  at  the  breaking  point.  Last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  Wisconsin  history. 
we  turned  away  canipers  at  our  Slate  parks 
Tents  had  become  .s<j  Jammed  together  that 
Ihev  created  a  major  fire  hazard,  the  ground 
had  been  worn  bare  in  many  areas  and  liad 
been  so  tamped  down  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  drive  a  tent   spike 

While  overcrowding  tlius  threatens  de- 
struction of  exl.stlng  facilities,  the  cost  ol 
acquiring  new  parks  and  campgrounds  is 
ini  rea.Mi.g  .ibout  I't  percent  a  year,  or  more 
tlian  100  piiient  every  10  year.s  that  we  al- 
low to  p;i&s  But  It  Is  not  Just  a  questiun  ul 
cutting  our  buvliik'  po'*-er  in  half  It  is  al.so 
A  question  of  the  best  sues  being  perma- 
nently lost  to  the  public  since  all  this  prime 
land  will  be  subdivided  for  private  use  long 
before  tlie  10  years  are  up.  In  1970,  we 
would  pa\  more  for  remaining  second-  and 
third-rfi'ie  sites  than  we  would  p..y  lor  tlrst- 
rate  sites  today 

In  this  critical  silu.itioii  VSisc'insin  i.s 
spending  only  9  ceut&  per  park  visitor  whiU' 
Illlnol.*  spends  42  cents  and  .Minnesota  2H 
cents 

Unless  we  take  emergency  a.-tion,  our  park 
and  !t)ref-t  recreation  system  Is  destined  to 
remain  the  weakest  link  in  our  entire  coii.ser- 
vatlun  piifgram.  di-ptndent  largely  on  what 
can  be  spared  fiotn  other  coii.servatluii  reve- 
nues and  irom  the  St.itc  s  general  tax  funds 
Even  the  park  sticker  fee  pro{K>sal  would  fall 
far    short    of    providing    adequate    fuiid.s 

Wisconsin's  t)ther  outdoor  a.v>ets  face 
much  the  same  dangers  as  <nir  p.irks  and 
c  imping  sues  Carp  now  occupy  lakes  and 
.sireims  lliat  once  belonged  to  game  fish 
Our  native  bro<jk  trout  are  slowly  losing  out 
M'xst  of  the  trout  w. iters  in  s<juthcastern 
Wisconsin  are  already  destroyed  and  the  belt 
is  rnovliii?  steadily  west  and  north  Even 
111  central  and  northern  Wi.sconsin.  the  plat- 
ting of  .'tream  and  river  shorelines  places 
both  fish  and  g.vme  habitat  In  grave  danger, 
as  does  the  lack  of  public  control  of  many 
h  cad  w. iters 

Shoreline  fllUng.  sand  blankets,  dredging 
dr.Mii.ige  K'ibdlvl.=  lon  and  {^ olUitioii  hav  al- 
readv  destroyed  major  spawning  beds  and 
nursery  areas  for  muskellunge.  northern 
pik"  willevcs  and  b.i.-<i  In  our  tnoip 
populated  areius  up  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
m.ilnlng  northern  pike  spawning  grounds 
fice  destruction  in  the  next  decade  And 
again  pul)lic  control  and  management  offers 
the  only  hope 

Publ'c  access  to  lakes  and  streams  its  de- 
manded by  otir  State  coniititution.  i.s  also 
endjiigered,  desi)lte  thp  new  st.itewide  .i"- 
ccRs  progr  im  we  autiiorlzed  In  1959  Private 
Interests  are  buyl:.^  the  last  segments  of 
sliorc'inc  and  cl')Klng  lakes  to  the  public  at  a 
rapid  rate  In  the  far  northern  areas  ol 
Wl6Cf)nr.ln.  :-uch  us  Vilas  County,  lake  front- 
age price,  have  dot.bled  and  tripled  wltliin 
the  last  5  ye.irs.  and  the  situation  i.s  even 
worsr  In  ot'ner  pjrts  (.'f  the  Stale 

The  sam''  hard  cold  facts  apply  t*i  Wls- 
r  )nsin's  remalninR  resources  for  wildlife 
habitat  WetlantU  provide  the  main  habitat 
and  breeding  ground-;  for  many  species  of 
gone,  including  snipe  and  woodcr>ck,  duck 
and  deer.  pUeasaiu  and  rabbits,  be.iver.  ot- 
ter, mink.  miK-krat.  raccoon,  and  wild  birds 
of  all  kinds  In  some  counties,  the.se  damp 
pockets  nf  veg'^tatlon  furnish  the  last  re- 
maining wildlife  habitat 

More  ihan  half  of  our  original  5  million 
acres  of  wetlands  have  been  drained  in  the 
p.vst  60  years,  and  in  southeastern  Wiscon- 
sin, drainage  of  wetlands  continues  at  the 
rate  of  almost  750  acres  per  county  each 
v'^ar  WUh  each  acre  drained,  Wisconsin 
forever  loses  part  of  Its  potential  for  wild- 
life. 
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In  brief,  this  is  the  pattern.  In  the  face 
of  massive  and  unprecedented  pressures  on 
our  outdoor  recreational  resources,  we  are 
Bte&dlly  losing  ground — in  scenic  beauty,  in 
parks  and  campsites.  In  fish  and  game.  In 
fresh  water  assets  and  wilderness  axeas. 

I  believe  the  facts  demand  a  crash  pro- 
gram. I  propose  that  we  spend  $60  million 
over  the  next  10  years  on  this  program.  I 
propose  that  first  priority  be  given  to  secur- 
ing for  the  public  these  vital  assets  that  are 
fMt  disappearing,  and  that  only  secondary 
priority  be  given  to  their  Immediate  devel- 
opment. I  propose  a  1-cent  tax  on  cigar- 
ettes   which  will  pay  for  this  program. 

Of  the  $50  million  total,  $33  million  would 
be  spent  for  State  parks  and  State  forest 
recreaUon  areas,  $0  mllUon  for  fish  and  game 
habiUt,  %2\i  million  for  youth  conservation 
camps,  $2  million  to  protect  scenic  resotirces 
along  our  highways,  fl'^  million  for  creation 
of  new  lakes  under  the  Federal  small  water- 
shed program.  |1  million  in  State  aids  to 
help  metropolitan  areas  acquire  rural  recrea- 
tion areas  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people, 
$392  000  for  tourist  Information  centers  at 
key  points  of  entry  to  Wisconsin,  $270,000 
for  careful  planning  of  future  projects  and 
priorities,  and  $60,000  for  a  survey  of  the 
Lake  Superior  region's  recreational  potential, 
including  possible  construction  of  a  south 
shore  scenic  drive. 

A  1-cent  Increase  in  the  cigarette  tax  is 
expected  to  produce  $9.7  million  In  the  next 
tlennlinn,  and  the  revenue  from  this  1  cent 
Is  Increasing  $280,000  a  year.  Thus.  In  the 
10-year  period,  the  total  revenue  produced 
would  be  more  than  $50  million. 

Except  for  restoration  of  all  fish  and  game 
license  funds  now  diverted  to  parka,  all  this 
money  would  be  used  to  supplement  present 
conservation  activities.  Even  $50  million 
would  fall  to  meet  our  needs,  however,  with- 
out one  novel  feature.  In  brief,  I  propose 
that  a  substantial  share  of  these  funds  be 
spent  for  easement  rights,  rather  than  out- 
right purchase  of  lands. 

This  easement  program  has  operated  with 
great  success  In  such  other  States  as  New 
York  It  has  two  distinct  advantages.  First, 
the  land  stays  on  the  local  tax  rolls. 
Second,  and  more  important,  the  State  pays 
for  only  those  rights  It  deems  are  essential 
to  the  public  Interest,  and  then  only  on  the 
portion  of  the  property  considered  necessary. 
The  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission  al- 
ready has  a  limited  easement  plan  underway 
for  purchase  of  scenic  rights  along  the  Oreat 
River  Road,  which  follows  the  Mississippi 
River  for  almost  250  miles  from  the  Illinois 
lx>rder  to  Pierce  County.  We  have  purchased 
scenic  easements  on  53  miles  of  this  road, 
including  State  control  of  billboards,  con- 
struction, tree  removal,  dumping,  and  sub- 
division At  a  cost  of  less  than  $700  a  mile, 
the  public  has  been  guaranteed  protection  of 
much  of  the  finest  scenery  along  the  Missis- 
sippi for  all  time.  Outright  purchase  of 
these  lands  would  have  cost  us  two  to  three 
times  as  much. 

I  propose  that  we  use  easements  on  a  far 
broader  scale,  with  a  prospect  of  equal  or 
even  greater  savings.  In  addition  to  scenic 
easements.  I  propose  that  we  purchase  pub- 
lic access  rights,  public  hunting  and  fishing 
rights,  use  and  alteration  rights  of  head- 
waters and  springheads,  wetlands  drainage 
rights,  scenic  overlook  rights,  fencerow 
rights  for  the  protection  of  game  cover, 
platting  rights  along  trout  streams,  subdivi- 
sion and  timber  cutting  rights  along  lake 
shorelines,  and  development  rights  to  pro- 
tect lands  adjacent  to  State  parks  and  camp- 
grounds from  the  clutter  of  billboards, 
taverns,  and  concessions.  The  right  or  com- 
bination of  rights  to  be  purchased  would 
be  determined  case  by  case.  But  in  each 
case,  the  State  would  pay  only  the  differ- 
ence between  the  market  value  of  the  land 
with  and  without  the  rights  sought  by  the 
State.      And    in    many    cases,    landowners 


would  be  willing  to  sell  such  rights,  even 
though  they  have  no  intention  of  parting 
with  their  property. 

In  the  10-year  program,  I  propose  that 
about  $7»4  million  of  the  $60  million  total 
be  reserved  for  these  easements.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  $714  million  will  assure  the 
public  permanent  preservation  of  outdoor 
assets  that  would  cost  Wisconsin  between 
$15  and  $20  million  if  we  had  to  rely  solely 
on  outright  purchase. 

Of  the  total  acreage  to  be  put  under  pub- 
lic control,  more  than  one-third  will  be 
covered  solely  by  easement  rights. 

The  1-cent  Increase  In  the  cigarette  tax 
will  produce  $9.7  million  In  the  1961-63 
biennlum.  I  propose  that  we  spend  $5.6 
million  on  parks  and  forest  recreation  areas, 
$2.7  million  on  fish  and  game  lands,  $525,- 
000  on  youth  conservation  camps,  $293,000 
for  scenic  easements  along  our  highways, 
$200,000  to  help  metropolitan  areas  acquire 
rural  recreation  areas,  $140,000  for  tourist 
Information  centers,  $90,000  for  creation  of 
lakes  under  the  Federal  watershed  program, 
$52,000  for  planning,  and  $50,000  for  the 
Lake   Superior  recreational  survey. 

STATX  PARK  AND  FOREST  RECSEATION  AKEAS 

The  $5.6  million  in  new  funds  that  I  pro- 
pose for  parks  and  forest  recreation  areas 
In  1961-63  Includes  $4  million  for  land  ac- 
quisition, $1  million  for  development, 
$493,000  to  restore  all  fish  and  game  funds 
that  otherwise  would  be  used  for  parks,  and 
$160,000  for  added  maintenance  costs.  Of 
the  $4  million  for  land,  $500,000  would  be 
earmarked  for  easements  and  $3','^  million 
for  outright  purchase. 

This  $4  million  Increase  in  appropriations 
would  enable  us  to  move  with  maximum 
speed  to  acquire  18,000  acres  at  four  existing 
facilities  and  an  additional  18.000  acres  to 
establish  nine  new  facilities.  The  four  exist- 
ing areas  are  Terry  Ajidrae,  Kettle  Moraine, 
High.  Cliff,  and  Governor  E>odge. 

The  new  parks  Include  Mirror  Lake  in 
Sauk  County,  Whiteflsh  Bay  and  Eiu-ope 
Lake  in  Door  County,  Lake  Wlssota  In  Chip- 
pewa County,  Sugar  Creek  in  Walworth 
County,  and  Pike  Lake  in  Washington 
County.  The  new  p>arks  also  include  three 
to  be  acquired  in  1961-63  at  key  Interchanges 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  thereby 
providing  recreation,  rest,  and  camping  fa- 
cilities for  those  traveling  the  new  system. 
Final  determination  has  not  been  made  of 
the  exact  sites  for  these  three  parks,  but  at 
least  one  will  be  within  easy  range  of  the 
Milwaukee  metropolitan  area. 

These  13  parks.  Involving  37.000  acres  of 
new  land,  are  the  top  priority  projects  listed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Department 
for  the  next  biennlum.  In  addition,  three 
other  park  projects  will  be  Included  in  the 
1061-63  program  if  they  are  found  feasible 
after  further  study.  These  are  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Pines  in  Vilas  County,  Raspberry  Bay 
on  Lake  Superior,  and  possible  leasing  of 
park  facilities  In  the  Menominee  Indian  Res- 
ervation. I  also  believe  that  engineers 
should  study  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
lake  at  Wildcat  Mountain,  and  that  this 
project  should  be  Included  In  the  1961-63 
program  If  It  proves  feasible. 

Over  the  10  years  of  the  proposed  program, 
the  State  would  spend — in  addition  to  its 
normal  budget  for  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment— $17  million  on  park  and  forest  recrea- 
tion lands,  $13  million  for  development  and 
$1  million  for  maintenance  of  these  lands. 
A  10-year  total  of  about  $2'^  million  in 
hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  would  also 
be  replaced  so  that  these  funds  can  be  re- 
stored to  the  fish  and  game  programs  where 
they  rightfully  belong.  A  total  of  $493,000 
In  license  fees  would  be  restored  In  the  next 
biennlum  alone. 

This  10-year  program  will  permit  the  State 
to  acquire  145,000  additional  acres  of  park 
and  forest  recreation  area  lands  through 
easements  or  outright  purchase.     It  will  per- 


mit adding  almost  5.000  camping  units  to  our 
existing  2.900  Individual  campsites.     And  it 
■will  also  permit  development  of  41   new   or 
improved    beaches,    35    bathhouses,    60    new 
electrical,    sewage,    and    water    distribution 
systems,  80  new  picnic  areas,  and  304  miles 
of    new    or    improved    hiking    trails.     Under 
present  limitations   on   funds,   the   State   in 
the  next  10  years  could  finance  less  than  13 
percent  of  this  land  acquisition  program  and 
only  7  percent  of  the  development  program. 
Major  emphasis  In  this  program  is  on  de- 
velopment of  an  entire  recreational  complex 
in    congrested    southeastern    Wisconsin     to 
serve  the  metropolitan  populations  of   Mil- 
w^aukee,    Waukesha.    Racine,    and    Kenosha 
counties.     When  this  complex  is  complete  In 
10  years,  it  will  extend  northward  from  the 
proposed    Sugar    Creek    Park    in    Walworth 
County  to  the  southern  Kettle  Moraine  unit, 
to  the  new  park  on  the  Interstate  highway 
system  west  of  Milwaukee,  to  the  new  Pike 
Lake   Park    in   Washington    County,   to    the 
northern  Kettle  Moraine  unit,  and  then  east 
to   Terry    Andrae    Park    on    Lake    Michigan. 
The  10-year  program  also  earmarks  $1  mil- 
lion   for    acquisition    and    development    of 
about  3,000  additional  acres  of  recreational 
lands  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  at  sites  to 
be  determined   later.     Along  with   the   pro- 
posed $1   million  In  the  State  aids  to  help 
metropolitan   areas   acquire   rural   park   fa- 
cilities, this  wUl  give  us  a  complete  chain  of 
public  recreation  areas  in  the  most  popu- 
lated part  of  Wisconsin. 

GAME    HABITAT 

In  1961-63,  I  propose  a  $1.7  million  in- 
crease for  preservation  of  game  habitat,  in- 
cluding $1.4  million  for  outright  wetlands 
purchase  and  $300,000  for  easement  rights. 
This  $1.7  million  Is  in  addition  to  the  funds 
proposed  for  wetlands  acqtilsltlon  in  the 
conservation  budget,  and  would  give  us  a 
total  program  of  $2.4  million  for  the  next 
biennlum. 

This  Is  more  than  three  times  as  much 
as  we  could  spend  using  cm-rent  sources  of 
revenue.  It  will  permit  great  acceleration 
in  acquiring  more  than  94,000  acres  of  wet- 
lands at  36  existing  game  management  areas 
and  17  new  areas,  including  a  $208,000  pur- 
chase and  development  project  on  a  portion 
of  the  abandoned  Bong  Air  Base  in  south- 
eastern Wisconsin  if  tills  area  becomes  avail- 
able from  the  Federal  Government.  Nine 
of  the  major  expansions.  Involving  an  aver- 
age acquisition  of  3,100  acres  apiece,  are  at 
Mud  Lake  in  Dodge  County,  Theresa  Marsh 
In  Dodge  and  Washington  Counties,  Eldo- 
rado Marsh  In  Fond  du  Lac  County,  Collins 
Marsh  In  Manitowoc  County,  the  George 
W.  Mead  area  in  Marathon,  Portage,  and 
Wood  Counties,  Peshtlgo  Harbor  In  Mari- 
nette County.  Avon  Bottoms  In  Rock  County. 
and  Scuppernong  and  Vernon  Marshes  In 
Waukesha  County.  Together,  these  nine 
projects  Involve  eventual  control  of  23.000 
acres  of  new  game  lands  at  a  cost  of  $13 
million. 

New  game  land  projects  Include  the  Brll- 
llon  Marsh  In  Calimiet  County,  Wildcat 
Marsh  in  Dodge  County,  Silver  Creek  Marsh 
In  Green  Lake  County,  and  the  wetlands 
along  the  Wolf  River  In  Outagamie  County. 
TTiese  projects  total  21,500  acres  and  will  cost 
an  estimated  $720,000  for  land  purchase  and 
ea.sements.  Significant  starts  will  also  be 
made  on  easement  control  of  approximate- 
ly 40.000  acres  of  small  wetland  areas  scat- 
tered throughout  32  of  otir  counties,  at  an 
eventual  cost  of  $711,000. 

The  10-year  program  for  game  lands  in- 
cludes purchase  or  easements  on  an  addi- 
tional 353,000  acres  of  prime  game  habitat 
at  a  total  cost  of  $8.4  million,  including  $5 
million  In  new  funds  from  the  1-cent  cig- 
arette tax.  Under  present  limlU  on  funds, 
the  conservation  department  estimates  that 
it  would  carry  out  less  than  30  percent  of  Its 
total   acquisition  goal  In  the  next  10  years. 
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Of  the  $8  4  million  for  g&me  habitat,  more 
than  $l'«j  million  would  be  reserved  for 
easement*.  The  easement  program  would 
Include  purchase  of  drainage  rights  on  wet- 
lands, subdivision  rights,  public  hunting 
and   trapping  rights,  and  refuge   rights 

nSH    HABTTAT 

For  the  next  blennlum,  I  also  propose  a 
$1  million  Increase  for  land  acquisition  un- 
der the  fish  management  program,  includ- 
ing $750,000  for  outright  purchase  and 
$250,000  for  easements.  With  the  existing 
$425,000  proposed  for  new  lands  for  flsh 
management  In  the  conservation  budget, 
this  will  give  us  a  total  program  of  $14  mil- 
lion for  1961-63. 

This,  again,  is  more  than  three  times  what 
we  could  spend  usiag  current  revenues  It 
will  permit  the  State  to  proceed  as  fast  a.s 
possible  in  beginning  outright  ownership  .)r 
eiisements  on  41.000  new  acres  of  shoreline 
property  on  lakes  and  streams  In  the  next 
2  years.  Including  expansion  of  32  existing 
projects.  The  eight  largest  expansions,  in- 
volving an  average  of  3.500  acres  apiece,  are 
on  the  Upper  Waubes*  Marsh  lu  Dane 
County,  the  Prairie  River  in  Langlawle  and 
Lincoln  Counties,  Chaffee  Creek  In  Mar- 
quette and  Waupaca  Counties,  Tur'le  Creek 
in  Rock  and  Walworth  Counties.  Radley 
Creek  In  Portage  and  Waupaca  Counties,  the 
KUinlckmnlc  River  In  St.  Croix  County,  and 
Willow  Creek  and  the  Pine  River  in  Wau- 
shara County.  Together  these  eight  projects 
involve  eventual  control  of  20.000  additional 
acres  of  land  which  will  cost  $858,000 

The  10-year  land  program  for  flsh  manage- 
ment covers  outright  purchase  or  easement 
rights  on  103,000  new  acres  at  57  existing 
projects  and  46  new  projects.  It  will  also 
Include  preservation  of  wilderness  areas 
along  our  most  remote  rivers.  The  total 
cost  of  this-  program  would  be  $3  6  million, 
including  $14  million  In  new  funds  from 
the  cigarette  tax  Under  present  limits  on 
funds  and  programs,  the  conservntinn  de- 
partment estimates  that  less  than  half  this 
land  could  be  secured  by  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  $64  million  in  new  land 
acquisition  funds  for  flsh  and  game  manage- 
ment, I  propose  to  earmark  W^  million  for 
development  of  these  lands  during  the  later 
stages  of  the  10-year  program.  This  brings 
the  total  In  new  funds  for  flsh  and  game 
management  to  $9  million  for  the  10-year 
program. 

TOUTH    CONsmVATlON    CAMPS 

I  propose  that  we  spend  $525,000  In  the 
next  biennium  and  i2Vt  million  In  the  next 
10  years  on  conservation  camps  for  young 
men  between  16  and  19.  These  c.imps  would 
be  operated  by  the  welfare  depiuiment.  with 
the  con.servatuin  department  providing  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  work  projects  Each 
camp  would  be  designed  for  about  100  boy.s 
The  camps  would  operate  for  12  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  with  each  group  of 
boys  staying  f  )r  6  weeks.  The  boys  would 
work  on  flsh.  game,  forest,  and  park  projects. 
and  would  be  paid  $18  a  week  In  .vddition  U) 
receiving  room  and  board. 

On  the  basis  of  priorities  set  by  the  Dl- 
recU)r  of  the  Conservation  Department,  the 
hrst  camp  would  be  established  at  Inter- 
state Park  outside  St.  Croix  Falls  Every 
effort  would  be  made  to  have  this  camp  con- 
.structed  and  In  operation  by  the  coming 
sununer.  The  second  camp  would  be  con- 
structed In  the  Rhinelander  area  and  would 
be  in  operation  In  the  summer  of  1962  The 
third  camp  would  be  constructed  and 
opened  in  the  summer  of  1963  and  would 
be  located  In  the  Kettle  Moraine  region  In 
southeastern  Wisconsin.  All  Wisconsin 
boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  would 
be  eligible  to  apply  to  these  youth  conserva- 
tion camps. 

I  believe  that  these  camps  present  a 
marvelous  opportunity  for  conservation  ed- 


ucation, as  well  lis  giving  600  young  men  a 
chance  for  healthy  and  construcUve  outdoor 
activity  each  summer  The  conservation  de- 
partment informs  me  that  It  has  a  backlog 
of  thousands  of  man-years  In  work  project* 
which  could  be  handled  by  young  men 
based  at  the  tnree  l(x;atlon8  selected  by  the 
department  Without  added  help,  the  de- 
partment estimates  that  some  of  these  proj- 
ects win  be  delayed  for  more  than  30  years 
In  addition,  there  is  a  bill  now  pending  In 
the  U.S  Senate  that  would  establish  a  na- 
tional conservation  camp  program  and  would 
jet  up  funds  for  matching  State  programs  on 
a  50-50  basi.-.  This  bill  pa.s.sed  the  Senati- 
in  the  last  session,  and  has  a  giKjd  chance 
to  pass  both  Houses  in  this  session  II  the 
legislature  adnpts  this  proposal  Wisconsin 
would  become  one  of  the  very  few  .stuies 
In  the  Nation  'hat  i.«  prepvretl  for  immediate 
use  of  Federal  aids  for  conservation  camp 
activities 

Si-ENIf     EASEMENTS 

I  also  propose  that  we  spend  $293  («)()  In 
1961  63  and  $2  million  in  the  next  10  years 
to  acquire  scenic  eiusements  along  our  Stale 
highways  On  the  basis  of  what  it  h;is  cost 
the  State  to  purchase  e  i.sements  on  53  miles 
of  the  Great  River  Road,  this  program 
should  enable  us  to  acquire  scenic  rights 
on  450  miles  of  Wisconsin  highways  In  the 
next  2  years  und  more  than  3  OOO  miles  of 
highways  in  the  next  10  years  I  propose 
that  top  priority  be  given  to  completing 
scenic  easements  along  the  Great  River 
Road.  When  *hls  road  Is  rompletwl  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  will  be  the  longest  scenic 
highway  In  the  Nation  and  I  believe  that 
Wisconsin  can  show  some  real  leadership  on 
this  project  I  also  propose  to  acquire  scenic 
rights  on  highways  along  Lake  Mlrhlgan 
Lake  Superior  and  Green  Bay  .ilong  the 
Chippewa,  Wi-cnnsin.  F"X  Milwaukee,  and 
Wolf  Rivers.  In  the  lake  and  forest  country 
of  northern  Wlscon.sln  and  through  the 
Menominee  Indl<in  Reservation  and  the 
Kettle  Moralm-  area 

CHfc.'TION    or    NIW    LAKES 

I  projxise  tl.at  we  .spend  $90,00<i  m  1961 
63  and  a  U>tal  of  $1'.,  million  in  the  next  10 
years  to  help  create  as  many  as  25  to  30  new 
iakes  scatter«'d  throughout  southwestern 
Wisconsin  This  Is  the  only  part  of  our 
State  that  is  I'.ow  totallv  devoid  of  lakes,  and 
therefore  deprived  of  the  .scenic  swimming 
Ashing,  and  boatmtj  nlf>  isures  th:it  are  a! - 
forded  by  such  waters 

Under  the  Natl 'ii.il  ."^maU  W.nershed  Act 
the  Federal  Government  pays  for  flood-con- 
trol dams  on  approved  small  watershed 
projects,  while  lix'al  governments  pmvlde  tot 
other  costs  such  as  land,  e.isements.  and 
maintenance  But  the  Feder.U  Government 
will  al.so  pay  M)  jiercent  of  the  cost  of  an 
Improvetl  dam  that  will  create  a  permanent 
lake  as  well  is  50  i)ercent  of  the  cost  of 
creating  a  lake  tliat  is  not  for  fliA)d  control 
but  is  an  Intt-gral  part  of  ;«  InulMpur^>o8e 
watershed  project 

My  pro^>f>sal  essentially  is  that  the  Slate 
pay  the  other  iO  percent  of  the  added  cost* 
This  will  permit  us  to  create  permanent 
lakes  th.it  will  coet  local  governments  very 
little  more  than  the  ba-slo  fl(->od- control  proj- 
ects ;o  which  they  are  already  C(.>mmitlcd 
on  a  fit.il  of  18  projects 

This  [jrograni  would  be  supervised  by  the 
State  soil  consprvatlon  C(.>mmlttee.  with  ap- 
pllriiions  for  aid  orlgln.itlng  In  local  soil 
conservation  districts  and  with  approval  re- 
quired from  11. e  St.ite  conservation  depart- 
ment 

.\1  though  dei.iiled  surve\s  have  not  yet 
been  completed  for  the  18  projects,  engi- 
neers, watershed  terhnl'lans.  and  binli»gists 
agree  thtt  all  18  otfer  definite  p«»isihi;i'ies 
tor  creation  of  lakes  In  view  of  the  addi- 
tional projects  for  which  applications  can  be 
expected  within  the  next  few  years,  this 
State    aid     program    envisions    the    [x».ssible 


creation    of    more    than    1.000    acres    of   new 
lakes  In  southwestern  Wisconsin  by  1971. 

Two  of  the.se  projects  can  be  constructed 
m  1961  63  If  present  estimates  of  their  feasi- 
bility are  borne  out  by  final  studies.  These 
two  projects  are  in  the  Bad  Axe  River  wa- 
tershed. 4  miles  west  of  Vlroqua  in  Vernon 
C>mnty  They  would  create  lakes  of  40  and 
68  acres,  of  which  the  State's  share  of  the 
added  cost  would  be  $90,000 

Another  16  projects  with  definite  poten- 
tial for  lakes  have  been  approved  and  are 
now  m  tije  planning  stages  These  projects 
include  eight  additional  potential  lakes  in 
Vernon  C<junty.  fotir  In  Iowa  County,  and 
one  apiece  In  La  Crosse,  Pierce,  Richland 
and  .'-^t    Croix  Counties 

OPEN   SPACE  FOR  METROPOLrTAN  AREAS 

I  propose  that  we  spend  $200,000  m  the 
next  blennlum  and  $1  million  In  the  next 
10  ye.ir.s  to  help  metropolitan  areas  acquire 
recreational  land  for  our  urban  citizens 
Wisconsin's  largest  cities  and  even  some  of 
the  smaller  cities  In  the  nine  mt)St  heavily 
ix)pulatcd  counties  have  exhau.^ted  the  open 
sp.ices  within  their  borders  And  us  the 
rural  land  .iround  them  is  rapidly  consumed 
by  suburban  development,  their  people  are 
Isolated  farther  and  farther  from  outdoor 
recreational  areas 

Before  another  1  million  acres  of  rural 
land  are  c<jmpletely  urbanized.  I  recommend 
that  the  Slate  help  these  communities  by 
paying  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  acquiring 
recreational  land  beyond  the  urban  sprawl 
I  believe  Uiat  tills  program  will  benefit  not 
only  the  communities  I  have  mentioned,  but 
the  suburbs  that  will  be  developed  around 
them  in  the  next  few  years,  for  It  will  pro- 
vide large  ix>ckets  of  recreational  space  for 
these  new  suburbs  as  well. 

L'rban  planners  are  convinced  that  Ih.s  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing  our 
S'.ate  and  Nation  They  believe  that  wt 
must  act  now  to  provide  for  the  future 
outdoor  needs  of  the  low-mobility  groups 
who  live  In  the  congested  centers  of  our  cities 
and  find  their  recreational  opportunities 
ever  more  limited  This  plan  Is  designed  in 
l.irge  part   for  Just  such  opportunities 

TOCRLST    l.NFORMATION    CENTER-S 

I  propose  that  we  spend  $140,000  In  the 
next  2  years  and  $392,000  In  the  next  10 
years  to  construct  and  operate  tourist  in- 
formation centers  at  key  points  of  entry  to 
Wisconsin  Appropriating  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  In  the  first  2  years  would 
alliiw  us  to  construct  one  permanent  center 
and  to  purchase  two  mobile  units  In  the  Im- 
mediate future 

The  first  permanent  tourist  center  should 
be  established  near  the  Illinois  border  adja- 
cent to  the  Interstate  highway  t>etween 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  since  this  Is  the 
greatest  point  of  entry  to  Wisconsin  The 
two  mobile  centers  should  be  tried  at  various 
experimental  locutions  near  Huds*in.  which 
Is  (.n  the  Interstate  System  opposite  Mmne- 
apolis-St  Paul,  and  near  Belolt.  which  is  on 
the  other  fork  of  the  Interstate  Sysietn  be- 
tween Illinois  and  Wi.sionsln  In  the  10-year 
program,  permanent  tourist  information 
centers  could  replace  the  mobile  units  .it  the 
locitlons  that  prove  best  near  Be'.oit  and 
Hudson  and  the  mobile  units  could  then  be 
used  at  Micii  other  points  of  eiUry  as  ilio.se 
ne.ir  Superior  La  Crosse  and  oijpfRjte 
Dubuque    Iowa 

Province  of  Ontario  oflici.ils  h.i\e  h.id  gre.it 
success  with  tourist  Information  centers,  ami 
they  tiave  provided  substantial  help  in  de- 
signing this  program  They  report  that 
more  than  600.000  tourists  used  tiieir  Infor- 
mation centers  l.ist  year  alone  WLsconsm 
could  expect  corresponding  use  I  believe 
that  these  centers  can  be  of  real  help  m 
directing  oul-of-State  tourists  to  public  fa- 
cilities th.it  can  most  easily  stand  the  added 
pressure  and  to  private  facilities  that  can 
best      meet      their      vacation      requirements 
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These  Information  centers  would  thus  pro- 
mote the  recreational  enjoyment  of  our  own 
citizens,  as  well  as  tne  Interests  of  Wiscon- 
sin s  vital  vacation  industry. 

LAKE    SUPERIOR    RBCION    DKVELOPMKNT 

In  addition  to  buying  scenic  rights  along 
Luke  Superior  and  possible  acquisition  of 
the  new  Raspberry  Bay  area  In  Bayfield 
County.  I  propose  that  we  8p>end  $50,000  In 
the  next  2  years  for  a  complete  survey  of 
the  U\ke  Superior  region's  recreational  po- 
tential Tills  magnificent  region  Is  Wiscon- 
sin's last  great  ouUloor  asset  that  remains 
relatively  untapi:>ed  I  think  we  should  plan 
wisely  and  carefully  for  its  development, 
preventing  the  thoughtless  exploitation  that 
has  destroyed  so  mnny  of  our  other  outdoor 
resources.  '  In  the  10-year  program,  I  also 
ljropo.se  reserving  $i!.9  million  for  the  later 
coordinated  developnuent  of  flsh,  game,  for- 
est, park,  and  scenic  values  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  as  we.l  as  for  preservation  of 
scientific  and  wilder  less  areas  in  this  region. 

PLANNING    Aim    COORDINATION 

Finally  I  propose  hat  we  spend  $52,000  in 
the  next  2  years  ar  d  $270,000  In  the  next 
10  yeiu-s  for  planning  and  periodic  reexaml- 
initlon  of  this  entire  $50  million  program. 

Many  State  agenc  es  would  participate  In 
this  program.  Includ.ng  the  conservation  de- 
partment, the  attorney  general's  office,  the 
highway  commission,  the  department  of  re- 
source development  the  soil  conservation 
committee,  and  the  welfare  department. 

Coordination  is  esjiential.  I  therefore  pro- 
pcjse  the  creation  of  a  State  recreation  com- 
mittee to  consist  of  one  representative  from 
each  of  the  agencies  named,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor serving  as  chairman,  and  with  ade- 
cjuaie  provision  for  staff. 

Tlie  State  recreation  committee  would 
refine  all  details  of  the  10-year  plan  and 
would  prepare  sped  Ic  recommendations  for 
the  Governor  and  the  leglslattire  for  each 
succeeding    blennlum. 

To  encourage  atitlon  by  participating 
agencies  and  to  pievent  accumulation  of 
Idle  funds  under  any  part  of  this  program, 
all  unspent  moneys  would  revert  to  a  special 
fund  to  be  Includec  in  the  committee  rec- 
onunendations  for  the  next  blennlum. 

CONCLUSION 

1  have  offered  you  a  $50  million  program 
to  save  Wisconsin's  inest  outdoor  resources. 
This  program  is  thu  result  of  many  weeks 
of  Intensive  effort  by  many  jjeople,  and 
represents  the  best  thinking  of  the  agencies 
involved 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  boldly  to  preserve 
our  great  heritage  of  scenic  beauty,  fresh 
water  assets,  and  wll  Jerness  areas.  Once  this 
opportunity  is  lost,  it  is  gone  forever.  No 
succeeding  legislature  will  again  have  the 
same  chance  to  make  such  a  lasting  mark  In 
the  field  of  conservation.  Ten  years  from 
now  will  be  too  late.  Two  years  from  now 
will  lie  t<x)  little,  for  each  passing  month  we 
witness  the  permanent  dissipation  of  some 
valuable  asset. 

This  surely  is  an  area  of  concern  where 
bipi.rilsan  cooperation  Is  a  mark  of  respon- 
sibility and  statesmanship.  Whatever  our 
differences  in  other  matters,  we  stand  to- 
gether in  our  determination  to  preserve  for 
posterity  those  glftii  of  nature  that  were 
here  when  our  ancestors  arrived. 

If  you  adopt  this  program,  whatever  else 
you  do  this  session,  you  will  leave  a  perma- 
nent mark  In  history  as  the  conservation 
legislature. 


AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT  TO 
RECONSIDER  WATERED  HAM  DE- 
CISION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  good  news  for  consumers  and  fanners 
in  the  announcement  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  will  reconsider  the 
redefinition  of  Federal  meat  standards 
which  permits  ham  and  other  pork  prod- 
ucts to  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
added  moisture.     Considerable  concern 
has  been  expressed  by  consumer  groups 
about  the  redefinition,  which  took  effect 
December  30,    1960,   under  which  ham 
could  contain  up  to  10  percent  added 
moisture,  with  no  label  indication  that 
this  was  the  case.     Prior  to  the  revision 
of  standards,  any  ham  which  contained 
added  moisture  had  to  be  labeled  "imi- 
tation ham."    In  effect,  the  revision  sim- 
ply removed   the  adjective  "imitation" 
from  the  label  of  the  identical  product. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman,  the  question  of  allow- 
able water  content  in  hams  and  other 
pork  products  will  be  reopened.     Secre- 
tary Freeman  said  that  public  hearings 
would  be  held  to  give  consumer  groups  a 
chance   to  present  their   recommenda- 
tions   to    the    Department.     He    com- 
mented: 

We  shall  seek  the  counsel  of  the  house- 
wife as  avidly  as  we  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
food  processing  industry.  The  content  of 
the  market  basket  is  of  vital  importance  to 
both.  Just  as  it  is  to  the  farmer. 

Secretary  Freeman  observed  that  the 
action  taken  last  year  to  revise  ham 
standards  did  not  include  a  public  hear- 
ing. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  re- 
vision was  that  the  ham  on  the  meat 
counter  today  contains  a  significant 
amount  of  added  water,  while  consum- 
ers continue  to  pay  full  ham  prices.  The 
decision  to  permit  added  moisture  also 
hurts  the  farmer  who  sells  hogs,  be- 
cause each  extra  pound  of  water  added 
represents  that  much  less  ham  sold. 

The  March  8,  1961.  issue  of  the  Co-op 
News  Letter  gave  voice  to  the  dismay 
that  resulted  from  this  revision.  A  front 
page  article  in  the  News  Letter  com- 
ments: 

It  will  be  a  rare  housewife  who  will  be 
able  to  detect  a  watered  ham  from  that  re- 
duced to  green  weight.  This  means  that 
packers  will  most  likely  all  water  their  prod- 
uct to  the  legal  limit  to  be  competitive. 

A  picture  accompanying  the  article 
showed  a  ham  being  weighed  on  a  bal- 
ance scale.    According  to  the  caption: 

As  it  warmed  at  room  temperature,  the 
water  dripped  copiously  from  its  cut  sur- 
face. If  Its  water  content  was  the  DSDA- 
OK'd  limit  of  10  percent,  consumers  will 
pay  35  cents  for  the  hall  pound  of  added 
wa'ter  a  half  hnm  like  this  contains. 

Over  the  years  careful  shoppers  have 
learned  to  rely  on  Federal  grade  and 
quality  standards.  These  Federal  stand- 
ards help  insure  that  consumei-s  will  get 
good  value  for  their  spending.  Because 
they  generally  reflect  accepted  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  purity,  they  also  aid 
honest  farmers  to  market  their  produce 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty,  without 
haggling,  at  fair  prices.  The  recent  re- 
definition of  ham  was  all  the  more 
alarming  because  it  violates  the  faith 
which  consumers  and  farmers  alike  have 
built  up  in  Federal  standards. 

Widespread  concern  was  expressed 
about  the  failure  to  hold  public  hearings 
in  connection  with  the  original  an- 
nouncement.     The    announcement    by 


Secretary  Freeman  that  hearings  will  be 
held  is,  therefore,  most  welcome.  It  will 
give  aU  interested  groupjs,  including  con- 
sumers and  farmers,  a  chance  to  present 
their  views. 

It  may  prove  to  be  the  case  that  con- 
sumers prefer  the  "juicier"  ham  with 
extra  added  water.  Even  if  this  turns 
out  to  be  so,  it  would  not  justify  having 
changed  the  definition  without  a  clear 
label  indication.  And  it  would  not  jus- 
tify charging  full  ham  prices  for  a  prod- 
uct that  is  part  water. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  article  from  tlie 
Co-op  News  Letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement  and   article   were   ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
U  S.  Depahtment  of  Agriculture  To  Reope.n 
Ham  Study 

U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture 

Washington.  DC.  March  17,  1961 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man said  today  that  he  la  directing  the  De- 
partment's Agricultural  Research  Service  to 
reopen  the  question  of  allowable  water  con- 
tent in  smoked  hams  and  other  pork  prod- 
ucts, and  to  conduct  public  hearings  tij 
gather    additional   Information. 

The  USD.\  last  December  30  issued  an 
order  which  for  the  first  time  allowed  fed- 
erally inspected  meatpackers  to  market 
smoked  hams  with  up  to  lO-percent  addi- 
tional moisture  over  the  original  uncurcd 
weight. 

Prior  to  the  order,  departmental  reguli- 
tions  prohibited  federally  Inspected  pack- 
ing plants  from  shipping  smoked  pork  prod- 
ucts which  weighed  more  than  the  meat 
did  in  an  uncured  state. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  action  Is  be- 
ing taken"  to  allow  fuller  opportunity  for 
coTisumer  groups  to  present  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department.  Under  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Department  has 
the  responsibility  to  establish  standards  for 
meat  which  moves  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

The  Secretary  said  the  hearUigs  would  he 
held  in  five  major  metropolitan  areas  and 
would  be  open  to  the  public.  Further  an- 
nouncements with  details  as  to  time  and 
place  of  the  hearings  will  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  released  to  the 
press. 

"I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  strongly  concerned  with  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  consumer,  and  that 
this  Department  shall  constantly  seek  to 
serve  the  best  interest  of  the  public.  In 
doing  this  we  are  serving  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation's  farmers. 

"We  shall  seek  the  counsel  of  the  house- 
wife as  avidly  as  we  seek  the  opinion  of 
the  food  processing  industry.  The  content 
of  the  market  basket  is  of  vital  importance 
to  both,  just  as  it  is  to  the  farmer." 

Secretary  Freeman  noted  that  the  action 
Uken  last  year  to  study  possible  revision  of 
the  standards  for  smoked  pork  products  did 
not  include  public  hearings. 

The  order  was  issued  following  a  60-day 
period  when  written  recommendations  were 
received  by  the  Meat  Inspection  DlvUiou  of 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

The  review  came  as  a  result  oC  a  request 
by  meatpackers  who  found  that  the  <»evel- 
opment  of  a  new  curing  process  In  the  mld- 
1950's  would  permit  faster  curing  and  the 
addition  of  more  weight  to  the  ham. 

The  new  process,  which  Involves  pumping 
pickling  brine  Into  the  meat  tmder  pres- 
sure, allows  the  curing  to  take  effect  al- 
most immediately.  Prior  to  this  derelop- 
ment.     hams     were    cured     by     •     lengthy 
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procedure  In  which  the  solution  slowly  pcr- 
me^ted  the  me«.t. 

Secretary  Freeman  (UlM  the  directive  to 
bold  public  hearings  would  allow  the  meat- 
packing Industry  to  pnacnt  Its  case  to  the 
public,  and  give  the  Department  the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  more  adequaus  c  n- 
sumer  opinion. 

He  said  the  order  of  December  30  would 
remain  In  effect  during  the  review  period 
and  the  decision  to  suspend  or  continue  the 
order  would  be  made  after  the  recommen- 
dations has  been  evaluated. 

(From    Co-op    News    Letter.    Mar.    8.    1961] 

Watxb   vm   Smokkd  Hams  Deaws  Covsimkr 

Fn« — AouLKRATiOK   Has  USDAs    OK. 

The  U.3.  Oovernment.  through  the  Frxxl 
and  Drug  AdnUnlstration.  recently  seized  a 
shipment  of  Atlantic  Ocean  water  being 
sold  at  »3  75  per  gallon  as  a  "fountain  of 
youth"  and  cure-all  for  an  assortment  "f 
serious  Illnesses.  The  distributor — an  Ohio 
promoter — now  faces  court  action  on 
charges  that  the  labeling  made  false  and 
misleading  therapeutic  claims. 

But  the  U.S.  Oovermnent,  tlu-ough  Its 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  has  legalized 
the  sale  of  water  as  ham  and  other  smoked 
pork  products — and  no  labeling  Is  required 
The  cost  of  this  water  will.  In  many  In- 
stances, make  $3.75  a  gallon  appear  like  a 
reasonable  figure. 

It  all  came  about  December  23  of  last 
year  when  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
amended  Its  meat  Inspection  regulation  to 
permit  the  addition  of  "10  percent  added 
moisture"  to  smoked  hams,  smoked  p>rk 
shoulders,  smoked  pork  shoulder  picnics, 
and  smoked  pork  shoulder  butts. 

Prior  to  that  time,  water  used  In  the 
curling  of  these  pork  products  was  mini- 
mized by  proper  smoking  and  drying  which 
removes  water  and  brings  these  prod\icts 
back  to  uncured  weight.  Overpumped 
hams  had  to  carry  the  label  "Imitation 
ham"  If  they  carried  the  insignia  of  Federal 
Inspection. 

Under  the  amended  order  as  It  has  been 
Interpreted  for  enforcement,  ham  may  le- 
gally weigh  about  116  percent  of  the  green 
or  uncured  weight,  thus  in  effect  permit- 
ting a  18  percent  addition  of  water 

Last  week,  we  purchased  a  watered  butt 
half  of  ham  from  a  competitor.  At  Its  cost 
of  69  cents  a  pound,  the  water  In  It  car- 
ried the  price  tag  of  $5.53  a  gallon  (equal  to 
8  pounds  had  the  ham  been  big  enough  to 
accommodate  that  much  water).  This  butt 
actually  weighed  5'/^  pounds,  and  assuming 
It  contained  10  percent  of  water,  cost  Its 
purchaser  about  36  cents  for  slightly  over  a 
half  pound  of  water 

In  a  dlscTission  with  Dr.  John  R  Scott. 
chief  staff  officer  for  labels  and  standards 
of  Identity  In  the  Meet  Inspection  Division. 
It  was  learned  that  the  Justlflcatlnn  f  >r  the 
amended  regulation  was  mainly  based  on 
representations  from  packers  and  processors 
(represented  by  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute) to  the  effect  that  50  percent  of  all 
hams  sold  were  being  cured  In  small  proc- 
essing plants  whose  products  did  not  cr'xw 
State  lines  and  therefore  did  not  come  under 
USDA  regtilsttlons.  Since  It  Is  possible  t<-i 
Inlect  up  to  60  percent  of  the  original  weight 
of  pickle  (chiefly  water)  In  the  ham,  proce,-;- 
sors  of  products  moving  into  Interstate  com- 
merce ocHTiplalned  that  they  found  them- 
selves at  a  severe  price  disadvanU^gc  Dr 
Scott  also  pointed  out  that  unsupervised 
small  plants  might  be  unsanitary,  u.se  phos- 
phate and  sodium  nitrate  above  the  legal 
tolerance,  and — finally — that  a  lengthy 
curing  process  robs  the  ham  of  some  nutrl- 
enr^  I  chiefly  fat) . 

But  there  Is  no  record  of  an  effort  made 
to  educate  consumers  in  the  advantages  of 
federally  Inspected  smoked  meat  products 
and  those  which  are  not. 


The  pr ocess.  irs  asked  the  U.SD.\  tri  waive 
all  legal  limitations  on  the  Injections  of 
water. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service.  In  re- 
sponse, appoir  ted  a  task  f  )rce  to  review  the 
validity  of  t.ie  requirement  fur  smoked 
meats  from  the  standp<:)int  of  consumer  pro- 
tection and  ci  rrent  pr'jductljn  .^nd  market- 
ing practices 

Fifteen  on.Mimer  '>rgan!z.iti  jus  were  con- 
tacted Uy  submit  within  60  days  their  com- 
ments and  supporting  Information  In 
writing.  But  the  rele^use  failed  ti  Indicate 
that  a  change  In  water  content  was  c-ontem- 
plckied  or  the  b;wckgroiind  of  that  cnange  and 
the  consumer  grout)s  did  iu>t  ri-ply  both  bo- 
c  ULse  they  f.i.led  to  rcull/.e  the  slgniflcance 
r.f  the  USDA  release  and  becaviso  of  the  time 
limitation.  Consumers'  Union,  technically 
t)est  equipped  Ui  testify.  w.iS  n.>t  contacte<l 
In  this  unusual  pn>ce<iure.  no  public  hear- 
ings were  held.  As  of  nt)W.  public  disci  «iure 
of  tcstlmon>  providing  basis  far  tlie  change 
w.ia  Withheld 

The  consumer  Interest  was  represented 
solely  by  testimony  from  the  Packinghouse 
Workers  Union  of  the  CIO  and  the  Meat 
Cutters'  Union  who  favored  the  chan^'e  Dr 
Scott  somewhat  reluctantly  conoxles  these 
two  groups  ■  might  have  had  an  Inherent 
Interest." 

Proper  lalxlli.g  of  the  watered  h.uns  for 
consumer  guidance  was  apparently  nut  cun- 
sldertd  r>n  the  basis  tTiat  USD.\  lacks  Juris- 
diction beyur.d  the  picking  plant  But  the 
Federal  Trad*;  Commission  does  have  Juris- 
diction for  prorn^r  labeling  :it  the  retaller- 
to-consumer  level     •    •    • 

Pete  Citru.'.o.  Co-ops  n^.e.it  buyt-r  views 
the  new  reRu.ation  with  genuine  dismay  He 
says  It  will  te  a  r.u-e  housewife  who  will  be 
able  to  detect  a  watered  ham  from  th.it  re- 
duced to  gr'^n  weight  This  .Tie.ins  that 
packers  will  most  likely  all  water  thrlr  prod- 
ucts to  the  legal  limit  to  be  competitive 
Ham  prices  are  already  churiilng  and  un- 
certain, wUh  the  spread  between  smoked  and 
fresh  hams  narrowing.  Uuks  even  further  m- 
cre^wslng  the  cost  of  wat«'red  ham. 

Dr.  Sc-otr.  aaked  If  the  (juestlon  of  the 
watered  hams  might  be  reopened,  replied 
that  this  Is  pos.slb'e.  'If  new  evidence  Is 
supplied."  Since  no  objective  evidence  from 
bona  fide  con.sumers  was  received  initially, 
this  appears  to  be  easy     •    •    • 

la  the  meantime.  Pete  C.iru.so  will  en- 
deavor to  concentrate  hi.'j  buying  oa  hams 
containing  minimum  wut»^r  as  h.^  .ilways 
been  Co-op  s  policy  Whether  this  wlU  ct)n- 
tmue  to  be  possible  In  the  face  of  market 
development's  remains  a  question  utjless  the 
USD.\  regulation  i.s  revised 


SMALL     BUSLNESS     SUBCONTRACT- 
ING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  Prp.M(dont.  la.st 
Thursday,  Prof.  Spencer  M  Fmlth,  Jr  , 
of  the  Department  of  F'conomics  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  te.^tlfled  before 
the  Small  Busines.s  Subcommittee  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  He 
appeared  in  support  of  S  8.36.  a  bill 
similar  to  the  one  which  pa.ssed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimou.'ily  la.st  year  to  e.'^tabli.'^h  a 
.small  business  suhcontractinK  proirram 
The  1960  bill  was  blocked  and  died  in  a 
House  conference 

Profes.sor  Smith  is  presently  ensased 
In  a  study  entitled  "Potential  ."^mall  Busi- 
ness Expansion  in  Elect'-onic  and  Related 
Research  Development  Indu.'^tries,"  in 
the  area  of  VVashinirton.  DC  Dr. 
Smith  speaks  for  no  group,  no  Govern- 
ment agency,  nor  any  company  or  rrroup 
of  companies.  He  is  an  objective  re- 
searcher.   Big  business,  the  Defense  De- 


partment, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration come  in  for  a  share  of  criti- 
cism. 

The  rea.sons  why  an  effective  small 
bu.siness  procurement  program,  as  estab- 
lished in  8.  836,  is  essential  Ls  so  well 
artjued  by  Professor  Smith  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  tiiis  state- 
ment reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this 
IK)int. 

There  bein.':  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordere<  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

STATtMENT     OF     Mr       SPEN(  E«      M       SMITH.     Jr   . 
f^OJECT        UlKEtTOR.        ECONOMICS        DEPAST- 

utNT  L'.vuER.sirT  OF  Makyland;  Accom- 
panied BT  Mk  Mic'haei.  Boake  Carter. 
liESE.M'  H   Assistant 

Mr  SMrrn  I  know  your  Interrogation  of 
some  other  witnesses.  Senator,  and  I  should 
say  here  that  I  am  speaking  only  fur  my- 
self This  certainly  Is  not  the  position. 
Cither  wf  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
obviously,  to  which  we  have  a  grant,  nor  Is  It 
tlie  official  position  of  the  University  of 
Maryland 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  Uic  com- 
m.ttee.  I  am  Dr  Spencer  M  .Smith  Jr  .  as- 
8l3Ui:it  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uul- 
\ersiiy  of  Maryland. 

I  am  presently  cngiLged  In  a  study  en- 
titled Pottntlal  Small  Bu^ine&s  Expunsion  In 
Elei'tronlc  and  Related  Research  Develop- 
ment Industries  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  Area  of  Metropolitan  Washington, 
DC  "  This  study  Is  being  financed  by  Uie 
University  of  Maryland,  through  a  grant 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  I 
am  being  assl.sted  In  this  study  by  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Bouke  Carter,  rest-aich  a-s-slsUmt  In  the 
Department  of  Economics.  University  of 
Maryland 

We  have  been  .usked  to  Indicate  to  the 
conunlttee  s<^)me  of  the  preliminary  flndliigs 
of  our  elTiirts  t.3  date.  We  must  caution  all 
concerned,  however,  that  our  project  Is  not 
quite  one-third  completed  and  very  little 
statistical  data  Is  available  W)  lend  quantita- 
tive substance  t>)  much  of  the  analysis  that 
follows. 

The  recent  emphxsls  upon  research  and 
development  in  our  siKrlety  has  caused  new 
industries  to  take  shape  and  has  changed 
the  cluiracter  and  dimensions  of  the  esiab- 
libhed  oncd.  A  number  of  factors  make  It 
app.irent  that  this  area  Is  one  In  which 
small  business  might  play  a  major  and  mure 
significant  role 

After  iiavlng  been  present  at  a  national 
Conference  on  snuill  business  In  Uie  rese;ixch 
and  development  field  at  Omaha.  Nebr., 
last  yeiU".  and  analyzing  the  Information 
from  the  interviews,  ciuestlonnalrts.  aind  ex- 
changes of  InformalKjU  with  others,  our 
aiialvsis  of  the  100  or  so  research  and  devel- 
upr..e;it  liruio  in  the  Wushington  D  C  .  area, 
Ls  more  than  representative  of  the  problems 
facing  small  busiue^-sinen  generally.  A  com- 
mon deijoinlnator  in  the  field  of  research 
and  development  applying  It)  firms  In  this 
are. I  and  elsewhere  In  tlie  country  Is  the 
reliance  upon  the  Defense  Dep.iruncnt  pro- 
CuiT'Uicnt  dollar 

If  our  e^orts  are  to  be  pertinent  In  ap- 
praising the  limitations  on  tlie  growth  and 
de-. eloprnent  of  small  busines.s.  It  is  necessary 
to  determine  what  factors  are  preventing 
small  businesses  from  receiving  their  needed 
share  (jf  the  defen.e  procurement  dollar. 
With  this  underiit.indlng.  the  results  of  our 
Investigation  and  study  to  date  leads  us  to 
the   followhig    tentative   conclusions: 

1  Small  businesses  have  not  participated 
In  the  overall  economic  expansion  and  have 
1  ■'St  ground  relatively. 

2  The  principal  deterrents  to  maintaining 
their  relative  position  have  been: 

(a)  Inability  to  obtain  suflttclent  capital 
for  basic  growth. 


(b)  Inability  to  obtain  prime  and  subcon- 
tracts from  the  Government,  primarily  de- 
fense 

(c)  Inability  to  obtain,  maintain,  or  de- 
velop patents. 

(di  Inability  to  have  an  agency  of  suffl- 
cient  power  consider  Government  procure- 
ment procedures. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  notice  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  have  placed  their  statistics  into 
the  Hec(ird  It  would  fcem  to  me  to  be  some- 
what redundant  to  rcf^  them  here.  I  would 
appreciate  It.  however,  if  they  would  be  in- 
cluded with  my  testimony  in  the  Rxcoao,  if 
tliai  IS  possible. 

Senator  Proxmire  Without  objection,  so 
ordered.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  the 
statistics     We  need  a  lot  more  than  we  have 

so  far. 

(The  material  refened  to  is  as  follows: ) 

•  I.  small  businesses  have  not  pa«ticipatib 

IN  THE  RESEARCH  EXPANSION  rOSTlMCD  ESSEN- 
TIALLY   BT    GOVERNMINT 

"Tlie  share  of  Government  procurement 
dollars  secured  by  small  business  continues 
to  decline.  Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
show  that  the  downward  trend  in  the  net 
value  of  military  procurement  actions 
awarded  to  small  business  since  1955  is  en- 
dangering the  health  and  welfare  of  small 
business  and  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  a  re- 
port Issued  hy  the  Department  of  Defense 
entitled  "100  Companies  and  Subsidiary 
Corporations  Listed  According  to  Net  Value 
of  Military  Prime  Contract  Awards  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  1960.  "  It  Is  revealed  that,  In  the 
year  1960.  73  4  percent  of  the  prime 
contract  awards  have  gone  to  100  com- 
panies These  100  companies  ccn  be  classi- 
fied In  the  category  of  big  business. 
The  report  also  showt  that  only  20  companies 
received  49  8  percent  of  the  net  value  of  all 
military  prime  con'.racts  awarded.  Total 
prcKurement  from  all  business  firms  totaled 
$21  3  billion  In  ftscfd  1960.  Of  this,  small 
business  received  only  $3.44  billion  in  prime 
contract  awards,  which  was  16.1  percent  Of 
the  total  procurement  from  all  business 
firms,  as  compared  'x)  16.6  percent  in  fiscal 
1959.  17  1  percent  In  1958,  19.8  percent  in 
1957.  19  6  percent  In  1956.  and  21.6  percent 
In  1955.  Awards  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental, test,  and  research  work  to  all  busi- 
ness totaled  «5  5  billion,  of  which  $0.2  billion 
went  to  small  business.  This  Is  3.4  percent 
of   t-ot4il   research   work. 

"Transactions  In  the  category  of  only 
110.000  or  more  totaled  »19.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  (Contra<;ts  of  less  than  $10,000 
were  Jl  4  billion  an<l  only  7  percent  of  the 
tot^U  I  In  other  words,  small  businesses 
were  excluded  from  77.6  of  the  total  which 
represented  $15  3  billion.  Of  the  remaining 
$4  30  billion,  however,  only  $2.44  billion  was 
artu.ally  aw.arded  to  small  business.  Only  12 
percent  of  the  total  »'as  awarded  small  busi- 
ness " 

Mr  Smith  There  may  be  many  of  us  who 
stand  in  awe  of  the  probing  of  outer  space, 
the  miracle  of  nuclear  energy,  and  the  pres- 
ent day  marvels  of  physical  science  and 
admittedly,  we  may  have  little  to  say  as  to 
their  understanding  and  effect.  Apparently, 
no  one  is  Flmllarly  humbled  by  the  diagnosis 
o;  .^mall  bu.slness  problems  or  the  urgency  of 
'their  remedy  Everyone  appears  concerned 
about  the  plight  oi'  small  business,  but — 
paraphrasing  Mark  Twain's  much  quoted  ob- 
servation that  everyone  talks  about  the 
weather-  nobody  has  been  able  to  do  much 
about  it. 

Perhaps  part  of  tlie  difficulty  has  been  in 
the  method  of  considering  the  problems  of 
small  business  and  part  In  Insisting  upon 
some  one  plan  one  that  will  solve  all  known 
problems  confronting  small  business. 

If  the  alms  and  objectives  of  our  economy 
are  to  be  met.  small  business  problems  can- 
not be  Ignored.  It  should  be  freely  admitted, 
however,  that  all  small  business  problems 
are  not  necessarily  amenable  to  or  deserving 


of  collective  action  The  Identity  and  pre- 
cise defhiltlon  of  small  business  must  be 
looked  upon  as  group  concepts  rather  than 
descriptions  of  a  firm  typical  of  all  firms. 

Sis  (4  concepts  will,  likewise,  vary  from  in- 
dustry to  industry  so  that  any  classification 
must  be  flexible  and  still  be  meaningful. 
This  fact  is  very  apparent  In  our  study.  Be- 
cause of  the  Small  Business  Administration's 
definition  of  a  small  business  as  having  500 
or  less  employees,  we  must  exclude  from  our 
study  local  firms  like  Melpar,  Atlantic  Re- 
search, and  Vitro,  to  name  Just  a  few.  If  a 
flexible  definition  existed,  the  inclusion  of 
these  firms  would  add  greatly  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  who  wish  to  enter  small  busi- 
ness because  here  are  some  firms  who  have 
grovim  despite  some  overwhelming  problems. 

Certainly,  some  small  business  problems 
cannot  be  solved,  since  to  do  so  would  alter 
seriously  the  adjustment  process  of  our  en- 
tire economy.  Changes  in  technique  of 
manufacturing,  changes  in  product,  or  a 
new  product  that  better  meets  the  need 
than  the  old,  abilities  or  lack  of  them  by 
individual  businessmen,  are  all  variations 
that  can  be  loosely  described  as  small  busi- 
ness problems. 

Society  should  be  reluctant,  however,  to 
Interfere  with  efficient  utilization  of  our 
country's  resources  even  if  this  does  work 
some  hardship  on  some  businesses.  If  so- 
ciety tried  to  stop  change  because  of  prob- 
lems, then  the  harness  shop  would  continue 
and  the  automobile  would  yet  he  an  inven- 
tor's fancy.  Neither  should  society  seek  to 
save  the  inefficient  at  the  expense  of  the 
efficient. 

If  all  of  the  problems  of  small  business 
fell  Into  the  above  classification,  there  would 
be  no  need  for  anyone  to  appeal  to  this  com- 
mittee for  special  consideration  for  small 
business.  There  are  other  compelling  prob- 
lems, however,  that  are  not  In  conflict  with 
society's  most  efficient  use  of  Its  resources 
and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  In- 
efficient entrepreneur.  On  the  contrary,  the 
primary  problem  of  many  efficient  small 
businesses  is  that  they  are  l>elng  denied  the 
opportunities  for  growth  which  were  avail- 
able to  many  of  our  most  successful  larger 
concerns  in  their  formative  years. 

The  present  desperate  need  of  small  busi- 
ness is  one  of  capital  to  expand.  Small 
businesses  must  either  grow  or  perish.  This 
is  their  turning  point.  In  many  Instances, 
we  have  counted  on  them  for  the  stimulus 
and  vigor  essential  to  our  economic  system. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  automati- 
cally a  success  or  that  positive  assurance 
exists  that  they  will  be  a  success. 

The  argument  of  many,  however,  that  these 
businesses  would  expand  if  they  were  suc- 
cessfully operated  begs  the  question.  The 
test  of  their  success  or  failure  is  whether 
they  can  continue  as  a  going  concern  after 
digesting  certain  degrees  of  expansion. 
Many  large  firms  of  today  would  never  have 
reached  their  present  size  if — to  exist  at 
all — they  were  forced  to  expand  under  the 
present  clrcimastances. 

The  problem  of  credit  for  small  businesses 
has  not  been  as  materially  aided  as  many 
seem  to  think.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  loans 
made,  but  difficult  to  determine  loans  re- 
fused and  the  implications  resulting.  If  a 
firm  applies  at  a  bank,  due  to  the  rate  of 
risk,  his  interest  may  be  6  to  7  percent,  or 
excessive  in  view  of  his  opportunities.  If 
he  then  applies  for  a  loan  imder  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1957.  the  SBA  attempts  to 
ascertain  whether  the  applicant  has  been 
turned  down  by  a  bank,  and  upon  learning 
he  has  not,  finds  its  own  directives  and  au- 
thorizations often  preclude  a  loan  being 
made. 

Thus,  being  priced  out  of  the  market  Is 
not  the  equivalent  of  being  turned  down. 
If  the  small  firm  mentioned  In  the  fore- 
going has  a  good  product,  the  open  arms 
policy  of  a  large  corporation  will   be  avail- 


able— this  aid  may  take  the  form  of  an  out- 
and-out  sale  with  no  strings,  a  sale  con- 
tingent on  particular  employment  ot  one  or 
more  of  small  business  employees,  a  loan 
with  rather  rigid  detail  as  to  the  conduct 
of   the  small   businessman. 

There  are  many  more  problems  involved 
in  capital  financing  confronting  small  busi- 
ness, such  as  the  inability  to  shift  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation;  inability  to  enter  the 
capital  market  by  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  the  Inability  to  retain  sufficient  earn- 
ings, et  cetera.  But,  in  the  Interest  of  time. 
I  will  not  try  and  expand  on  these,  since 
they  have  only  general  relevance  and  the 
purpose  here   is   of   greater   sp>eclficity. 

The  Inability  to  obtain  prime  and  sub- 
contracts from  the  Government  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  mentioned  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment. 

These  figures  tend  to  indicate  that  the 
Defense  Department  continues  to  award  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  its  procurement 
dollar  to  large  corporations.  Also,  many  of 
these  awards  are  done  by  negotiations  rather 
than  by  formal  advertising.  Formally  ad- 
vertised contracts  accounted  for  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  procurement  from  U.S 
business  firms  in  1960.  Sixty-seven  percent 
were  negotiated  with  one  source.  These  fig- 
ures are  important  because  small  business 
received  39  percent  of  all  advertised  awards, 
but  only  12  percent  of  all  negotiated  awards. 

Formal  procedure  has  the  Dei>artment  of 
Defense.  State  Department,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
list  their  intentions  to  contract  actions,  pro- 
duction goods,  and  or  research  sources  at 
monthly  intervals.  These  contracts  may  be 
open  bidding  or  selected  bidding  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agency.  These  contracts  will 
be  so  described  In  their  releases. 

The  difficulty  with  the  bidding  procedure 
is  the  approved  list  procedure.  The  open  bid 
is  open  to  the  lists  only  and  problems  ol 
obtaining  a  listing  is  one  which  often  con- 
fronts mai.y  small  businesses  with  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  Obviotisly,  in  the 
case  of  Defense,  security  is  a  major  problem, 
but  even  the  kindest  apologist  for  Defense 
procurement  would  not  contend  that  the 
criterion  is  used  for  judgments  other  than 
security 

When  taken  together,  a  seemingly  abnor- 
mal block  of  powerful  restraints  act  upon 
small  business  participation.  Some  con- 
tracts are  negotiated — small  businesses  are 
excluded.  Some  contracts  are  open  for  bids, 
but  many  small  businesses  cannot  qualify 
for  the  bid  list — hence  they  are  excluded. 
Some  contracts  are  of  such  size  and  magni- 
tude small  businesses  are  automatically 
excluded. 

All  of  these  factors,  plus  the  u-sual  reluc- 
tance of  the  contracting  officer  to  place 
orders  with  other  than  name  companies, 
present  a  formidable  deterrent  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  their  efforts  to  participate  in  the 
defense  program. 

The  above  procedure  applies  to  prime  as 
well  as  to  subcontracts,  and  on  the  basi.« 
of  cursory  observations  of  the  figures,  and 
from  Interviews  we  have  had  with  small 
businessmen,  it  appears  that  not  many  small 
businesses  received  contracts  through  these 
formal  channels.  It  does,  however,  appear 
that  by  far  the  largest  majority  of  small 
business  recipients  of  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  receive  information  by 
word  of  mouth  or  similar  contacts  within 
the  industry,  rather  than  by  the  formal 
procedures. 

Actually,  many  contracts  are  awarded  the 
day   they  are   formally   announced 

Senator  Proxmike.  Eto  you  have  any 
documentation  or  any  substantiation  on 
that.  That  is  very  interesting— the  large 
majority  of  small  businesses  have  knowledge 
of  this  through  word  of  mouth  associations 
or  through   an   Informal  procedure. 
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Mr  Smith.  We  h»Te  a  questionnaire 
that  ha«  been  out  for  a  kind  of  select  list 
U)  try  and  determine  whether  the  ques- 
nonnaire  Is  going  to  be  adequate,  and  we 
are  malUng  it  out.  Am  I  Indicated  at  the 
uu'-set.  much  of  thla  U  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  much  of  our  Judcment  is  by  certa.:i 
txperiencea   we   have  bad. 

I  think  that  UmlU  Ita  effectiveness  here, 
and  I  am  sorry  about  It,  but  you  can  see  a 
number  of  the  great,  overwhelming  waves 
that  come  txiore  thla  committee  In  support 
of  this  bill  to  give  you  some  Idea  as  to  how 
important  these  small  bualncsa  people  thmlt 
It  is.  That  la  partly  sarcaam.  but  It  Ls  quite 
obvious  that  no  small  bualnessman  Is  going 
to  come  down  here  and  testify  in  front  of 
this  committee  very  strongly  If  he  has  hopes 
of  getUng  a  subcontract  which  he  h-is  not 
realized.  And  no  small  buslnessm.in  Is  going 
to  come  down  here  now  as  a  result  of  the 
admlnlatratlon  position,  the  Small  Buslnesa 
AdmlnlBtraUon.  yesterday. 

In  fact,  one  of  them  mentioned  to  me 
thU  morning.  I  aaked  him  why  he  did  not 
go  down  and  testify  on  this  bill  It  Is  very 
simple,  the  reason  he  does  not  come  down 
here  "I  hope  some  day  to  have  a  contract. 
and  If  the  administration  Is  going  to  take  the 
position  that  we  are  going  to  leave  all  of 
these  things  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Defense  Department,  then,  you  will  p:\rdon 
me,  I  am  not  going  to  get  on  re-ord  for 
anything  " 

I  think  this  may  be  one  of  the  re.usona 
why  a  number  of  people  who  speak  to  us 
privately,  begging  us  at  the  same  time  not  to 
mention  their  names,  "but  we  certainly  hope 
to  jiee  some  strong  testimony  for  the  bill  • 

I  bring  these  things  In.  and  I  am  un:ible 
to  document  them,  except  to  say  they  are 
simply  personal  observations  and  we  have 
no  SLX  to  grind  one  way  or  another.  We  are 
Just  trying  to  find  out  what  the  situation  l.s. 
This  la  not  going  to  make  us  very  popular. 
and  we  are  not  going,  probably,  to  be  spear- 
heading the  majority  as  to  this  bill,  but  that 
should  not  m<Uce  any  difference  to  us 

Actually,  many  contracts  are  awarded  the 
day  they  are  formally  announced,  and  aften 
the  subcontractor  is  named  slmul'anev)us;y 
Thla  situation  haa  not  Improved  the  morale 
of  many  of  the  small  businessmen 

The  slgmflcance  of  thU  might  be  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  decl-slori  to  aw.irci 
the  contract  haa  been  made  at  the  time  of 
formal  announcement.  The  e.tplanatlon 
often  given  for  thla  trend  away  from  com- 
petitive bidding  U  the  comple.xlties  of  new 
weapons,  the  exigencies  of  time  and  the  re- 
orders Involved  In  previous  commitments. 

We  feel,  however,  that  far  too  many  le- 
gotlated  contracts  are  awarded  without  the 
benefit  of  competition.  Thla  Is  particularly 
true  in  the  purchase  of  spare  parts.  In  the 
area  of  electronic  and  other  comp-ueuts. 
Then.  too.  basic  research  often  Involves  no 
great  plant  and  equipment  outlay,  and  th^ 
automatic  superiority  of  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  all  big  business  enterprise  cannot  be 
assumed. 

No  credence  is  apparently  given  to  the 
merlta  of  competition  in  meeting  this  cri- 
terion. Many  feel  that  delivery  Is  stimu- 
lated, companies  have  incentives  to  provide 
better  products,  and  results  favor  such  uu 
organization  rather  than  the  automatic  a.s- 
sumption  that  big  corporaUons  cun  do  it 
cheaper  than  small  business. 

No  one  Ls  contending  that  small  business 
Is  properly  eligible  to  handle  all  or  even  the 
majority  of  contract*  entered  Into  by  the 
Oovermnent.  but  the  contention  that  small 
business  can  partlclpaU  to  a  greater  degree 
at  many  levels,  appears  to  us.  mrvst  difficult 
to  rebut.  Many  small  businesses  can  play 
an  important  role  In  ■ubcontractlng,  even 
in  connection  with  large  complex  contracts 
that  must  necessarily  be  awarded  to  largo 
corporations. 


The  Inability  to  obtain,  malntal'i.  or  de- 
velop patents  Is  a  serious  problem  tor  small 
business  and  directly  associated  with  the 
other  factors  mentioned  herett'fore  Many 
sm.ail  businesoes  find  upon  reaUlnt;  the  fli.c 
prmt  In  their  subcuntritct  that  all  discover- 
ies, patentable  inventiou.s  and  itiauv.itlous 
are  the  proper' y  of  the  prune  coutrictor 
Some  subcontractors  contend  that  they  had 
verbal  assurances  of  the  contrary,  but  this, 
uf  Course,  did  not  hold  In  court  Many 
companies  have  candidly  stated  tiielr  p.>.si- 
tion  i-i  this  matt,  r 

On  rxccmber  31,  1939.  the  Martin  Co,  in 
resp. 't.?e  to  a  request  for  Information  from 
the  D»>fen.'e  Dep.irnTier.t  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  I>"fense  stating  th.^t  when  Martin  Co  s 
o'*n  funds  are  Imolved,  title  to  Invenlh'n 
conceived  or  reduced  ti>  practice  by  sutx:on- 
trikctors  rci  t.s  In  ine  cumpai:y 

B oelnt;  Airplane  Co  has  a  sndlar  policy, 
the  same  Is  true  of  Western  Electric.  Gen- 
er  il  Dyninucs  and  General  Motors.  In  fact, 
the  £'''neriil  coiuisel  of  Gener.ii  Motors  In- 
formed the  Defense  Dep*rtmeiit  on  January 
21.  19tiO  When  the  corporation  finances  re- 
search nud  development  wurk  to  l>e  per- 
formed by  others  In  :onnf<^tl. m  with  lUs  .ip- 
er.itions.  it  ordinarily  expect*  to  get  ail  rights 
with  respect  to  anv  Inventions  nuide  In  the 
couri.e  of  the  work   ' 

Senator  Proxmire.  Supp>>slag  the  F' Jeral 
Government   flnai.ocd   thaf 

Mr.  SNirTH  The  next  paragraph  covers 
that  That  Is  exactly  what  I  say  It  s^-ems 
to  :r,e  '.he  prime  contractor.  Senator,  takes 
the  position  It  Is  his  money,  the  Government 
i.s  m  .1  {).  rfi'i  t  p'  .-.itl  n  t.  ■  take  prerl.^ely  that 
position.  If  It  Is  aw.ird«Kl  the  prime  con- 
tract. It  could  say.  ■You  are  doing  this  on 
our  mon'^y  Therefore,  we  w.juld  retain  pat- 
ent   rights  " 

If  the  Government  retalris  patent  rights, 
this  has  the  challenging  effect  of  making 
them  available  as  It  sees  fit.  or  generally 
The  elTfCt  Is  when  It  ret.ilns  patent  rights 
to  m.(Jte  them  generally  available,  the 
thought  being  this  would  ai-celerate  and 
provide  Incentive  for  competttl'in 

It  has  been  the  Department  of  Defense 
jK-llcy  f'>r  some  time  that  they  do  not  want 
to  hold  p.^'ent  rights  They  have,  obviously, 
taken  themselves  out  of  li.  and  now  It  is 
l>etween  the  prime  contractor  and  the  sub- 
contrictor      And  that  Is  harrl  to  contest. 

Senator  PaoxMiRt  If  y<ju  push  It  back  th.wt 
far.  It  seems  U'  me  I  hive  the  feeling—  I 
could  be  wrong,  and  s<ime  Senators  have 
sp>oken  on  the  floor  in  disagreement — I  have 
a  feeling  it  would  di-scourage  researi  h  In 
o'her  words.  If  the  P'ederal  Government  s  ild. 
■  You  are  going  to  do  prime  contrart  *ork 
for  us  and  research  on  It  <uid  develop  patent- 
able processes  and  so  forth,  and  It  Ls  public 
domain."  you  would  lose  a  lot  of  l.ncentlve 
for  Lakln;?  sonie  of  these  contracts.  And  you 
would  not  have  as  much  research  aa  you 
need  at  the  time  we  tleaperately  need  re- 
search 

What  you  are  saying  Is,  therefore,  the 
prime  contractor  should  provide  the  same 
incentive  to  the  subcontractor 

Mr  Smith  I  do.  Indeed.  If  that  Is  going 
to  be  the  effect  But  I  would  quarrel  pretty 
speciflcally  with  the  Idea  they  would  not 
take  It  I  think  some  of  the  overhead  con- 
tracts I  have  seen  on  rese.irch  and  percent- 
age allowed  for  overhead,  I  t^link  that  Is 
sufflclent  incentive  I  do  not  think  the 
retention  of  patents  would  be  a  determin- 
ing thing  liere  at  all. 

I  think  we  have  had  s.^me  experiences 
with  It  in  the  past  I  do  not  think  It  is  a 
prime  motivation  of  research  on  the  part 
of  these  organizatl<jns  I  think  that  they 
will  naturally  t.ike  tlUs  rus  l^iUg  as  they  are 
operating  anything  In  addition,  but  I  think 
the  funds  them.'ielves  are  sufficient  U)  be  a 
motivating  or  strong  Incentive 

The  problems  of  defense  of  p>atent  rl^■hts 
Is  mo6t  difficult  for  one  with  limited  funds. 


Few  can  strive  through  the  courts  for  a 
l)erkxl  of  years  to  obtain  ultimate  Justice 
On  the  other  hand,  large  corpor.itl. 'iis  will 
deal  with  alleged  patent  Infringements  at 
tiif  drop  of  il  h..it. 

We  know  that  this  present  bill  does  not 
provide  for  such  a  me.isure.  but  it  doe.s  pro- 
\i;le  for  t!ic  Investigation  of  factors  tliat  will 
endank-^er  competlMon.  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Small  Business  .Admhilstration 
This  situation  Is  a  serious  deterrt  iit  to  com- 
petition It  Is  highly  relevant  to  indlcatt 
t.hat  the  awarding  of  subcontracts  by  a  large 
ciTptiratlon  is  left  much  to  the  descretion 
■  .f  the  prime  coi.t:  u'lr  If  the  stimulus  for 
a  greater  sul)contractlng  program  Is  to  le 
provided  by  this  bill,  the  situation  of 
patents    must   not   be   overlooked 

The  rim. ill  Bus.ness  Admlnist  r.^t  ion  has 
be-^n  greully  handicapped  by  the  l;iw  they 
now  .idmini  ,tor.  One  critic  indicated  that 
this  >.>rgauUation  w..s  excellent  m  that  it  did 
liot  iitfend  big  busiut'ss  because  it  did  Utile 
f  T  small  buslnc;.s,  but  its  very  existen.e 
Indicated  a  genuine  Interest  in  small  busi- 
ness This  is  not  the  best  of  tv.o  possible 
world-s  The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion must  h.i' e  greater  latitude  In  award- 
ing loans  and  courageous  enough  leadership 
to  use  such  latitude 

Son-.e  protecMon  must  be  afTi  rded  small 
business  as  to  tiieir  patent  rights  The  pres- 
ent a**itude  of  the  Defense  Department  to 
small  business  patent  rights  Is  a  cross  be- 
tween Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Marie  Antoinette 
and  little  effort  to  remove  inequities  will  be 
fi  rt  lic' 'Hilng  here 

I-i-t,  if  not  least,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
minlstrntion  should  be  permitted  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  the  awarding  of  the  De- 
fense Dep.irtmert  d  illar  As  the  situation 
exl.-^ts  now.  the  Defense  Department  is  almost 
the  Sile  Judge  and  Jury  to  what  contracts 
shall  be  l^-sued  and  to  whom. 

The  Small  Busine.ss  Administration  has 
what  is  called  a  set-aside  program.  In  which 
the  .SB A  tries  t<3  get  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  set  aside  certain  contracts  for  the 
exflusUe  use  of  small  business  However, 
this  set-.a-slde  program  has  had  dwindling 
KU.  ress  to  the  present.  The  figures  for  1960 
V 'T  the  SB.\  set -aside  pr^i^ram  has  shown 
a  '27  percent  decrease  over  the  s.ime  period 
for   l!i59 

The  t.ital  dollar  vahie  of  the  set -aside 
Initiated  by  the  SB.A  in  1960  was  $600  million 
as  compared  to  HI  2  billion  In  1959.  and  the 
dollar  value  of  those  contracts  actually 
aw.irded  under  this  program  wa-s  only  $480 
ml'lion  comp.irod  with  J600  million  In  lO.'Q. 
This  decline  .iver  1059  is  continuing  in  1961. 
and  If  the  present  trend  continues,  it  will  be 
lesd  I'.gnlflcant  than  it  Is  now — whith  Is  dlf- 
fl   -lit  to  belle-,  e. 

'Die  SB  A  .\dmlnlstrator  should  have  the 
authority  and  should  u-se  such  authority  In 
the  srreenlng  r,t  military  purchases  for  |k>- 
tentlil  set-.iside  If  small  business  Is  going 
to  be  able  to  survive  and  continue  to  grow, 
more  power  must  be  given  to  the  Small 
Business  Artmlnlstratl(jn  to  oversee  the 
awarding  of  the  Defense  Department  dolliu'. 
In  analyzing  the  shift  of  our  ec(momy 
from  small  U)  large  Corporations,  we  have 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
small  businesses  still  existing  shall  continue  • 
to  survive  In  the  little  section  of  the  com- 
petitive world  that  the  large  corporations 
ha\e  left  to  them  to  fight  ever.  This  little 
section,  however,  is  slowly  being  tightened 
like  a  noose  around  the  neck  of  small  busi- 
ness It  is  slowly  dying  and  unless  some- 
thing Is  done,  be  It  through  legislation  or 
other  means,  this  small  section  of  competi- 
tion that  Is  left  will  completely  disappear 
and   small   business   along  with   It. 

S.  836  is  a  big  step  forward  In  the  fight  Uy 
help  small  business  secure  its  fair  share  of 
the  dcfen.se  dollar.  Section  5  of  thla  bill 
will  do  much  to  strengthen  competition  by 
recjulrlng  the  Attorney  General  to  make  sur- 
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veys  and  submit  yearly  reports  to  Congress 
on  any  activity  of  the  Government  which 
mav  affect  small  business,  for  the  ptirpose  of 
determining  any  factors  which  may  endan- 
ger competition. 

A  most  Important  point  in  section  6  Is  the 
reference  "the  Administrator  of  8BA  may 
also  request  the  Af-orney  General  to  make 
kipplemental  surveys  and  reports  on  any 
particular  activities  of  the  Government 
which  may  affect  a  small  business." 

Sections  6  and  7  further  strengthen  the 
SB\  by  encouraging  a  greater  allocation  of 
suljcontracts  to  smrdl  buslnesa  and  allowing 
ihe  SBA  to  have  access  to  a  more  complete 
record  of  procurem'mt  actions. 

Sections  8  and  9  of  this  act  broaden  the 
lanhortty  of  the  SBA  aa  to  subcontracting 
awards  and  Improve  the  program  for  adver- 
tising Government  contracts.  It  Is  much  to 
be  desired  to  have  the  bid  lists  and  the  cri- 
teria therefore,  revised.  Also,  the  provi- 
sions requiring  publication  in  the  dally 
U  S  Department  of  Commerce.  "Synopsis  of 
U  S  O  )vernment  Proposed  Procurement, 
Sales,  and  Contract  Awards"  of  all  military 
procxirement  actions  over  $10,000  and  all 
civilian  actions  over  »5,000  will  provide 
small  biLslness  with  a  more  complete  list  of 
what    the    Government    Is    buying. 

This  provision  of  3  836  will  give  amall 
business  a  greater  opportunity  to  compete 
with  firms  who  have  heretofore  enjoyed  a 
head  start  by  virtue  of  the  concentration  of 
research  contracts  in  the  laboratories  of 
large  corporations. 

This  Important  segment  of  our  economy 
Is  losing  Its  position,  and  it  will  continue 
to  lose  Its  position  if  adjuatmenta  are  not 
made  in  the  Small  Buainesa  Act  of  1947  and 
the  SBA  Itaelf,  as  proposed  by  8.  836.  The 
area  wherein  small  buslnesa  can  effectively 
comp>ete  must  be  widened  and  atrengthened. 
This  act  Ukea  a  good  firm  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  things  I  would 
like  to  add.  Senator,  In  light  of  some  of  the 
testimony  of  yesterday  and  today.  It  la 
that  the  bill  would  unnecessarily  complicate 
the  administrative  procedure. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  The  bill  does  what — 
unnecessiu-lly  complicates  the  administra- 
tive^  

Mr  SurrH  The  thought  is  that  the  bill 
would  unnecessarily  add  to  the  administra- 
tive  cost   and    unnecessarily   complicate. 

Senator  PaoxMuix.  You  want  to  conunent 
on  that? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  want  to  comment  because 
I  think  the  opposite  would  occur.  In  tbe 
first  place.  I  defy  anyone  to  greater  compli- 
cate the  procedure  than  it  la  today. 

Secondly,  It  would  occur  to  me  that  in 
many  Instances,  they  are  unduly  compli- 
cated. Some  businesses  cannot  afford  a  bid 
when  the  speciflcationa  of  the  bid  come  out. 
In  one  instance,  a  medium-sized  firm  here 
In  this  area  said  it  coat  about  $160,000  to 
bid  on  this  particular  product.  I  think  I 
can  visualize  very  definitely  that  some  of 
these  specifications  may  have  to  be  very 
complex.  We  are  dealing  in  complex  prop- 
erties, but  others  do  not.  And  many  of 
them  are  unnecessarily  elaborate  and  have 
been  unnecessarily  elaborate  for  years  and 
years. 

Senator  Proxmikm.  Is  It  your  view  that  the 
SBA  might,  under  thla  bill,  play  a  role  In 
persuading  the  prociu-lng  agencies  to  sim- 
plify  their  procurement  policies? 

Mr  SMrrH.  Absolutely.  Aa  anyone  who 
has  observed  thla  over  a  period  of  time,  I 
think  It  U  difficult  to  criticize  the  Defense 
Department.  This  la  like  becoming  a  critic 
of  God  or  motherhood,  aomethlng  like  that. 
The  Defense  I>epartment  Is  Involved  In  pro- 
viding automatic  weapons  for  our  defense. 
And  the  tendency  haa  been  that  If  any 
criticism  is  made  of  it.  No.  1,  you  do  not 
understand;  this  la  too  complicated  for  the 
lay  mind  and  please  shut  up. 
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The  second  thing  Is,  when  you  do  under- 
atand,  you  have  not  had  the  expi?rience. 
Have  you  actually  been  an  administrator  and 
ao  forth?  And,  basically,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  la  to  tend  to  go  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment. I  was  literally  stunned  when  I 
saw  the  statement  by  the  SBA  Administra- 
tor on  this  bill.  I  do  not  knov?  what 
happened. 

I  am  Just  guessing,  and  this  may  not  be 
the  proper  province  for  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  It  may.  but  my  guess  would  be  that 
the  Defense  Department,  with  its  flags  fly- 
ing, rushed  screaming  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  said,  "See  here,  wc 
have  got  to  make  a  decision."  And  He  policy 
of  the  administration  became.  In  a  short 
time,  that  the  SBA  Administrator  wculd  say, 
"No.  we  do  not  want  this  bill."  Majbe  I  am 
wrong.  I  cannot  even  prove  that  I  am  right, 
but  I  just  suggest  that  the  problem  of  In- 
terjecting any  Judgmental  attitude  other 
than  the  Defense  Department  Itself  over  its 
procedure  has  always  been  called  rr.eddling, 
No.   1. 

And  No.  2,  you  are  interfering  with 
the  defense  effort.  I  do  not  think  either  one 
of  these  could  be  Justified.  I  think  some  of 
the  laymen  ought  to  gird  their  loins,  so  to 
speak,  and  even  without  full  knowledge,  ask 
them  very  pointed  questions  and  keep  ask- 
ing them  until  they  get  some  respectable 
answers  to  them. 

One  of  the  first  ones  is  the  Idea  that  theee 
problems  are  too  complex,  and  we  .ust  can- 
not handle  things  In  little  business^es.  Yet, 
big  businesses  are  decentralizing  all  over  the 
place.  The  solution  of  some  of  these  prob- 
lems of  research  and  development  they  are 
Involved  in  requires  smaller  units  and  can 
be  broken  into  many  smaller  component 
parts. 

This  la  one  of  the  big  fields  for  develop- 
ment of  small  business  research  and  develop- 
ment because  much  of  this  is  paperwork. 
Tou  don't  have  to  have  a  steel  plant  or  tre- 
mendoua  capital  indicated  here.  And  then. 
when  a  large  contractor  gets  ahold  of  a  con- 
tract, what  happens?  Quite  often,  he  devel- 
ops a  situation  and  announces  he  Is  decen- 
tralizing. What  Is  BO  specific  and  precious 
about  having  single  ownership?  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  big  plant  because  he  needed 
It  on  a  mass  basis  to  get  low  cost  per  unit, 
but  what  does  single  ownership  contribute, 
necessarily,  when  this  single  owner  will  turn 
arouiul  and  distribute  out  on  a  decentral- 
ised basis? 

I  Btiggest  that  in  many  instances,  the  area 
of  small  business  participation  can  greatly 
accelerate,  and  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
gotten  more  of  It.  I  can  understand  in  some 
Instances.  If  I  was  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  had  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponalbUlties  for  some  of  these  things  and 
three  firms  came  to  my  attention — and  I  am 
Just  picking  this  out  of  the  air;  I  have  no 
brief,  for  or  against — but  one  happens  to  be 
General  Motors  and  another  XYZ  and  an- 
other ABC.  If  I  give  it  to  General  Motors. 
and  It  comes  up.  probably  nobody  U  going 
to  Jump  on  It.  Maybe  no  one  else  could  do 
It,  but  If  I  give  It  to  the  ABC  Corporation 
and  the  thing  does  not  work  out,  you  all  say, 
"Why  did  he  not  give  it  to  the  large  com- 
pany, and  you  will  have  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  do  this  type  of  thing." 

Thla  la  part  of  the  difficulty  of  having  the 
responalblllty  and  having  It  diluted,  or  hav- 
ing the  ability  to  meet  thla  reaponslbllity,  I 
do  not  think  Is  governing  at  all.  And  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  vitiated. 

Senator  Proxmirk.  You  think  it  would  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Defense  I>e- 
partment  without  this  bill  or  with  the  kind 
of  proposal  that  vraa  made  by  the  three 
agenclea  when  they  were  In  here  to  be  safe 
and  make  their  determination  for  an  estab- 
lished, blue-chip  outfit? 
Mr.  SMtTH.  Sure. 


Senator  Proxmihe.  Whereas,  with  this  bill, 
there  would  at  least  be  a  countervailing  pres- 
sure for  them  to  make  a  showing  on  small 
business   where    they    could. 

Mr.  SMfTH.  Let  me  put  It  this  way:  It 
would  take  them  at  least  10  years  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  this  bill,  and  that  would 
be  somewhat  helpful.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  bin,  even  as  good  as  It  is  in  the  step 
that  it  has  taken,  it  would  take  some  time 
for  them  to  overcome  the  effects,  but  I  have 
great  confidence  in  this  administrator  in 
overcoming  legislative  effects  of  almost  any 
kind.  And  I  think  in  all  probability,  this 
would  happen  here. 

But  I  do  say  this:   I  am  not  so  sanguine 
as  to  assume  that  the  plans  of  the  three  ad- 
ministrative agencies   are  going  to  work.     I 
can  Just  see  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion sitting  between  the  Department  of  De- 
fense   and    GSA    and    carrying    the    day.     I 
would  not  like  to  look  upon  its  chances  at  all. 
I    think    unless    you    have    some    specific 
statutory     authority     that    puts    the    onus 
Equarely    and    directly    and    then    places    an 
administrative  agency  to  carry  that  out  that 
you  are  not  going  to  have  any  kind  of  suc- 
cess.    And  I  wish  that  the  number  of  people 
who  have  expressed  that  to  me  would  come 
here  and  express  it  to  you  because  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  significant  amounts  of  them. 
Senator  Pboxmire.  We  have  one  other  fac- 
tor   Involved    here    we    did    not   have    when 
this    bill    was    introduced    and    up    until    a 
couple  of  days  ago.     That  is  the  President  of 
the   United   States  has   given   orders   to   the 
Department  of  Defense  to  set  a  goal  at  least 
of  an  increase  In  prime  contracts  for  Email 
business  of  from  16  percent  to  17.6  percent, 
or  something  like  that.     That  Is  the  way  It 
has   been   Interpreted   this  morning. 

Do  you  think  this  can  be  done  by  adminis- 
trative edict  for  effective 

Mr.  SMrrH.  This  has  been  more  specific 
than  we  have  had  before,  but  If  you  recall, 
Mr.  Truman  urged  the  Defense  Department 
to  take  into  consideration  small  business. 
You  recall  on  three  different  occaslona,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  called  upon  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  take  this  Into  consideration. 

But  I  have  seen  the  statistics,  and  they  go 
straight  down,  and  they  have  been  going 
down  in  terms  of  these  relative  amotmts, 
small  business  participation.  Oddly  enough. 
Just  the  other  day,  it  haa  come  out  that  the 
Defense  Dep:irtment  Is  going  to  spend  an  in- 
crease of  $2  billion  on  conventional  weapons. 
It  has  also  been  announced  that  it  Is  ques- 
tionable as  to  how  much  this  can  be  Small 
Business  Administration  activity  or  small 
businesses  activity  because  It  Involvea  mass 
production.  If  we  are  talking  about  mis- 
siles, it  is  too  complicated  for  them.  Now, 
we  are  talking  about  conventional  arms,  not 
complicated  any  more.  But  the  Industry 
process  Is  too  big  for  them. 

This  reminds  me  of  when  I  was  a  kid 
flipping  nickels  with  the  comer  bully.  If  It 
came  up  heads,  I  got  to  keep  it.  but  all  the 
others  went  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  circum- 
stances, unless  you  have  certain  specific 
descriptions,  statutory  provisions,  nothing  is 
going  to  take  place.  And  I  am  sure  that 
President  Kennedy  Is  Just  as  sincere  as  he 
can  be,  but  I  do  not  think  he  can  Implement 
an  administrative  decision  that  way. 

There  Is  no  way  to  check  on  it.  Suppose 
6  months  from  now.  It  shows  there  has  been 
a  further  reduction?  What  recourse  does 
the  President  have  except  calling  in  the  De- 
fense people  and  saying,  "Do  this."  And, 
certainly,  you  would  be  reluctant  to  do 
that,  at  least  under  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure that  most  executives  operate  on. 

I  do  not  think  that  la  the  solution.  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  going  to  be  effective. 

Senator  Peoxmire.  They  can  say  that  na- 
tional defense  must  come  first. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Absolutely,  and  this  wlU  be 
the  argument. 
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Interestingly  enough,  1  wm  a  bureaucrat 
at  one  time,  and  I  do  know  that  we  were 
concerned  at  that  time  with  the  price  con- 
trol, and  we  were  concerned  about  the  volun- 
tary methods  by  which  the  banking  Industry 
WHS  working.  This  wa«  when  everyone  took 
an  oath  and  got  a  little  pin,  you  know,  for 
.1  member  of  a  commercial  bank  If  you  would 
make  only  loans  In  terms  of  defense  policy, 
no  other  loans  unless  you  could  prove  to 
yourself  that  It  was  going  to  Increase  and 
enhance 

I  know  one  commercial  bank  that  made  a 
loan  who  had  a  most  Interesting  rationale. 
They  made  It  for  high  priced  steel  kitchen- 
ware,  and  it  was  good  for  defense  purposes 
because  the  morale  of  the  housewife  would 
be  Immeasurably  Improved.  That  was  the 
classification. 

I  think  you  can  sell  almost  anything  or 
preclude  almost  anything  on  the  basis  it 
IS  good  for  defense.  And  I  think  it  i.s  time 
whether  we  have  another  Truman  commit- 
tee or  whether  It  be  this  committee.  I  think 
It  Is  time  that  the  American  people  starred 
looking  pretty  close  at  some  of  the  activi- 
ties. I  know  that  the  actions  of  General 
Electric  took  place  only  In  an  outside  world. 
I  know  It  IS  a  thing  that  could  never  con- 
ceivably happen  In  Defense,  but  I  think,  to 
keep  that  record  clear,  we  ought  to  Just  keep 
looking  carefully. 

I  think  small  business  ought  to  share 
more  In  It.  and  I  would  again  say  th  it  much 
of  the  activity  they  contended  they  cannot 
do,  they  can  do.  I  also  guess  that  in  many 
Instances,  especially  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, they  will  do  a  better  Job 

I  think  there  Is  an  excellent  book  out. 
Senator,  on  a  study  that  has  been  gom^;  on 
since  1900  on  61  basic  Inventions  in  incJu.s- 
try.  The  61  basic  Inventions  come  without 
such  benefit  of  great  elaborate  research  1 
am  referring  now  to  a  book  published  by 
MacmlUan  Co  In  1958  by  Jewkes,  Sawers.  and 
SUUerman,  The  Sources  of  Invention  I 
think  It  Is  a  pretty  good  analysis 

I  think  we  have  been  brainwashed  -:  the 
fact  that  all  our  inventions  are  coming  out 
of  these  huge  corporate  laboratories  We 
mentioned  nylon  and  a  few  others  I  think 
a  careful  look  at  this  Indicates  this  is  not 
quite  a  fact.  And  I  think  small  bualnes.-.es 
can  and  do  an  excellent  Job. 

I  am  not  worried  about  small  busm-^ssos 
Just  for  small  businesses  per  se  I  am  think- 
ing about  the  overall  aspect  of  our  economy. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  small  businesses,  some 
little  business  In  a  musty  fashion  with  sim- 
ply walls  around  him.  and  the  Government 
takes  a  commitment  to  support  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
thinking  of 

I  am  thinking  of  the  small  businesses  that 
provided  the  yeast  for  this  economy  in  the 
past,  the  ones  that  have  stuck  their  head 
up  and  challenged  others.  I  would  suggest 
to  you  that  the  big  innovations  that  have 
occurred  In  the  steel  companies  are  not 
coming  from  the  leaders  of  the  steel  com- 
panies. The  Inventions  are  coming  from 
the  small  companies — the  oxygen  converter 
and  varlou.s  other  things  that  are  threat- 
ening  right    now  to  revolutionize  steel 

Let  me  quote  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able people  I  know,  Mr.  Fairless.  who  u.sed  to 
be  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  He 
said.  Unfortunately,  bigness  In  Indu.stry  al.so 
runs  to  the  head."  And  I  think  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  it  does  And  they 
have  a  tendency  quite  often  to  defend  their 
committed  capital  and  not  be  very  repre- 
sentative on  Inventions. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  things  that 
caused  Sunbeam  Corp.  in  electronics  to  take 
on  Westlnghouse  and  General  Electric  that 
everybody  said  could  not  be  done  I  think 
if  we  have  these  small  businesses — and  I 
am  not  Interested  In  saying  they  will  stay 
small— the  same  businesses,  I  hope  they  have 
opportunity  for  growth — will  come  up,  pro- 


vide new  Inventions  and  much  of  the  vigor 
that  our  economy  hi\s  had  m  the  past 

I  think  one  of  the  most  and  great  para- 
doxes I  have  seen.  I  think  more  Ls  probably 
said  In  behalf  of  the  free  enterprl.se  system 
by  the  large  businesses,  and  I  think  that 
they  practice  It  less  and  create  a  climate 
less  for  It  than  any  other  institutions  in  the 
United  States 

If  the  little  buslnes-sman  c.innot  come  up 
with  a  patentable  pnKluct  that  is  a  g(X)d 
.irticle  that  can  help,  perhaps,  and  facilitate 
greatly  dcfenslblllty  and  the  welfare  of 
society,  cannot  get  n^'mey  for  It.  cannot 
pateiit  It  cannot  k«"-  i!'^"  opf-rii'l"n  himself, 
then.  I  think  som-^thln^;  has  gone  out  of  the 
country  and  s<.imerhlni?  cl.se  Is  ijolng  to  hnve 
to  replace  It  And  I  think  the  thing  Is 
going  to  replace  It  Is  greater  and  more  vigor- 
ous Goveri:ment  activity 

And  nobody  seems  to  like  it,  but  It  seem.s 
to    be    ever    increfvslngly    necessary       And    I 
think  that  IS  why  it  Is  necessary 
I  did  not  mean  to  t'Pt  wound  up 
Senator  Proxmirf    I  think  It  w.is  wonder- 
ful.   I  was  gl;id  to  hear  it 

A  number  of  wltnes.ses  have  said  that  the 
cost  of  the  defen.se  program  will  be  increased 
by  this  bill  What  Is  your  answer  to  thaf 
Mr  SMmi  It  Is  another  thing  Cost  of 
'he  program.  I  suppose  It  could  conceivably 
be  Increased   bvit     -  - 

Senator  Proxmirf  I  .im  tiUklng  about  the 
overall  cost  of  defense 

Mr  Smith  I  think  that  If  the  effects  of 
this  bill.  If  both  provisions  we  mentioned  m 
our  prepared  statement  -  one.  the  Attorney 
General  watching  very  carefully  for  the  com- 
petitive action,  the  other  the  Small  Bu.sl- 
ness  Administration  who  determines  this 
bill  that  the  total  cost  of  doing  business  on 
a  dollar-for-dollar  ba.sls  will  be  less  and  not 
greator 

I  am  convinced  th.i^t  the  competition  and 
the  bidding  for  some  of  this  material,  that 
the  lack  of  It  has  added  to  the  cost  I  am  ivt 
questioning  anybody  s  integrity  That  is  not 
the  lmp<jrt,int  thlnt;,  but  two  people  can  get 
together  These  people  have  a  bvidget  to 
go  by  They  deal  with  one  person  It  Is 
handy;  It  is  easy;  It  Is  quick  They  are 
Interested  in  defense  or  not  Interested  In  all 
the  hanky-panky  or  Interested  In  this  busi- 
ness of  procurement  They  waiit  to  get  It 
over  with  Tliey  want  to  get  on  with  tlie 
prcigriim 

They  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  to 
expedite  in  that  fashion  I  think  the  co.st 
will  come  down  I  do  not  know  how  any- 
body can  Judge  this,  really,  but  all  I  am 
saying  Is  we  have  Just  as  much  documenta- 
tion on  our  side  to  suggest  the  cost  will  be 
less  as  they  do  on  their  side  to  suggest  It 
win  be  more  because  I  think  the  effect  of 
competition  Is  going  to  do  more  than  ofT.set 
some  of  these  other  dragons  that  have  been 
raised  In  the  la.st  day  or  two. 

Senator  Proxmirf^  I  just  cannot  see  any 
significant  Increased  cost  except  the  usual 
kind  of  argument  about  more  bureaucracy 
But  I  can  see  specific  savings  and  more 
competition.  Ju.st  the  section  9  alone 
would  seem  to  me  would  provide  a  greater 
opportunity  for  more  people  to  bid.  And 
If  more  people  bid,  you  are  going  to  get 
somebody  who  is  going  to  come  in  at  a 
lower  price 

Mr  Smith  I  think  one  of  the  thint;s  that 
IS  Important  here.  too.  It  Is  automatically 
assumed  If  you  get  two  bureaucrats  together, 
you  get  a  proliferation  of  bureaucracy  I 
do  not  mind  a  little  quarrelsome  attitude 
I  do  nor  mean  raglnit  warfare,  but  I  do  not 
mmd  a  little  quarreling  of  two  bureauc- 
racies. Th-re  Is  a  tendency  to  watch  each 
other  rather  carefully 

Anyb<xly  talking  about  bureaucracy  or 
worried  about  increasing  bureaucracy  if 
this  Is  the  worry  regarding  the  Defense  De- 
partment, this  concern  should  have  been 
manifested  many  years  ago.     I  do  not  think 


It  Is  terribly  important  here  now,  the  idea 
of  the  Increased  bureaucracy.  I  do  not  see 
that  as  offsetting  the  other  obvious  values 
that  are  Involved 

Sen.itor  Proxmire  You  say  on  page  2, 
'Small  busine.spch  have  not  participated  in 
the  overall  economic  expansion  and  have 
lost  ground  relatively  "  And  under  II  D. 
you  say.  Tnablllty  to  have  an  agency  of 
sufficient  power  consider  Government  pro- 
curement  procedures." 

How  important  do  you  think  this  Is  be- 
cause this  Is,  In  my  Juilgmeni.  the  most 
significant    part    of   the    bill,   section    A 

Mr  Smhh  Well.  I  think  it  Is  of  crucial 
import. mce  And.  by  the  way,  I  think  the 
other  things  in  the  bill  are  nice,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  are  criiclal  I  think  if  sec- 
tion A  Is  kn.K-ked  .mt  of  the  bill,  you  might 
as  well  forget  it       It  is  my  Judgment 

Senator  Proxmirf  My  name  would  not  be 
on  it.  I  will  tell  you  that 

Mr      Smith    Godspeed.     Senator  I     am 

glad  you  feel  that  way  because  there  is  no 
particular  rcjuson  to  have  the  bill  If  section 
A  comes  out  of  It  I  think  this  Is  Impor- 
tant A.s  I  said  before  small  buslnPAs  In  Its 
general  posture  in  the  economy  is  having  its 
troubles 

Now.  m  s<jmp  C'se.s.  it  is  n-.pt  all  due  to  the 
evil  d'-sign  of  either  tni\  'rninent  or  busi- 
ness. In  some  cases,  it  is  Inherent  In  the 
technological  process  I  grant  >ou  that 
What  I  am  saying  Is  here  is  an  area.  Just 
the  area  of  resciirch  and  development,  plus 
other  areas,  too,  for  subcontracting,  for  par- 
ticipation, for  small  business  If  there  Is 
ever  going  to  be  an  opportunity  f  ir  them 
to  get  their  f<M>t  back  on  the  rung  of  the 
ladder,  this  is  it  And  If  they  fall  U)  do  it 
herein,  it  Is  going  to  be  a  u.'-ual  winnowing 
away  of  their  effort  and  Impact  on  society. 
And  I  do  not  like  the  maturity  aspect  of 
our  economic  society  In  the  sense  of  each 
significant  Industry  being  dominated  to  the 
extent  that  it  Is  i  think  It  1."?  an  unhealthy 
situation.  That  is  why.  one  of  the  reasons. 
I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  bill  Because 
I  think  this  will — I  do  not  look  at  It  as  a 
pai^noea  at  all  I  think  K  is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction  And  I  think  some  im- 
portant results  will  flow  from  it  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  us  be  inventive  enough 
to  try  It 

Senator  Proxmire  On  page  7.  you  give 
these  figures  that  are  pretty  compelling  on 
the  difference  between  small  bu.^lness  por- 
tion of  advertL-^ed  awards  at  d  of  negotiated 
,iw.ird>— 39  percent  compared  to  12  percent 
This  seems  'o  me  a  tremendously  persuasive 
figure,  but  I  am  wondering  If  there  are  not 
some  pretty  «"<  id  reiisons  for  that  dis- 
crepancy And  I  think  maybe  we  ought  to 
put  them  In  the  record 

Mr  .Smith  I  wfiild  Imagli'e  so  I  tlunk 
we  have  to  remember  that  67  percent  of 
these  are  negotiated  with  one  source  And 
when  you  have  just  one  .source  Involved  on 
contract  .iward.s.  I  would  Imagine  that  .some 
of  that  67  percent,  for  example,  should  very 
definitely  be  one  source 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  thmg.s 
that  would  come  up  there  would  be  only 
one  firm,  perhaps.  In  the  country  that  could 
hnndle  it  I  am  not  willing  to  put  Into  the 
record  that  all  the  67  percent  being  negcj- 
tlated  with  one  source  co\ild  not  have  been 
opened  up  t-'  greater  bidding  I  would  agree 
that  a  percent  very  well  normally  could  go 
Into  future  bidding 

Senator   Pr<jxmirf.     Th.ink  you  very  nui<  h 
Mr    C.\rter    Senator  Proxmire' 
Senator   PRr)XMiRF    Yes,    Mr    Carter 
Mr    Carter    I  would  like  to  Inject  and  re- 
fer back  to  a  statement  or  question  that  you 
had   a.sked  Dr    Smith  atxiut  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Administration  In  section  8  of  the  bill 
In  our  Interviews,  and  also  I  had  the  op- 
})orfunlty   Ui    attend    a   small    business   con- 
ference  in  Troy,   N  Y  ,   for  small   buslne.sses 
that   had  been   tied  to  the  textile  Industry 
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but  had  been  cut  loose  and  were  floundering 
because  the  textile  Industry  had  moved — 
troin  them  and  from  the  small  businessmen 
in  this  area  and  other  men  I  have  talked  to, 
Ihey  have  made  the  one  statement,  a  one- 
sentence  statement,  that  I  think  can  ade- 
fiuately  sum  up  their  opinion. 

niey  said,  "What  has  the  Small  Business 
Administration  done  for  us?" 

I  wanted  to  get  this  Into  the  record  be- 
cau.se  this   is   the   feeling  of  many. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Bounds  like  one  of  my 
constitucnu  talking  about  me. 

Mr  Smith  Mr  Carter  has  done  a  lot  of 
interviewing  on  the  basis  of  a  very  elaborate 
questionnaire,  and  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  h.as  impresfcd  him  very  much. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  that  la  a  very 
useful  observ  atlon  becatise  I  have  heard  that 
la  Wisconsin  over  and  over  and  over  again 
with  tlie  SBA  There  is  great  feeling  of  dis- 
illusion and  dlsirppolntment. 

Frankly,  It  h.'vs  not  got  much  to  do  with 
this  kind  of  thing — procurements — but  It 
his  everything  to  do  with  loans. 

Mr  Carter,  For  Instance,  on  loans.  Sena- 
te .r,  m  this  rtmference  in  New  Ycwk,  a  man 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
came  up  to  address  this  conference  on  loans. 
He  gave  them  a  four-page  statement  and 
Immediately  after  his  statement,  he  said, 
•  I  have  V^  fly  back  to  Washington;  I  have 
lm[»rtant  business.  Therefore,  we  will  cut 
the  questioning  short,  and  I  have  to  leave." 
And  after  he  left,  all  the  small  business- 
men who  hiid  problems  with  the  loans,  get- 
ting loans,  said,  "This  Is  typical  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration."  And  they 
felt  that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
needs  more  power  and  more  administrative 
ability  U)  award  loans  and  to  be  able  to 
have  more  latitude  in  loans. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  Just  wanted  to  say 
at  this  point  that  I  called  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Home,  and  indicated  that  we  ur- 
gently hoped  he  would  correct  that.  While 
there  are  all  kinds  of  restrictions  on  SBA 
and  It  Is  about  as  tough  a  Job  as  you  find, 
they  have  to  Uvke  loans,  after  all,  that  the 
I)eople  cannot  get  from  banks,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  to  be  safe  because,  other- 
wise, they  would  get  the  dickens  from  the 
Congress  And  It  Is  very,  very  dlfTlcult  to 
meet  this  combination. 

Nevertheless,  at  least,  they  can  be  cour- 
te<^us  and  attentive  and  a«  helpful  as  they 
can  be. 

Mr  Smfth  I  should  say  In  behalf  of  them 
that  all  the  operative  people  I  know  of  In 
SBA  are  trying  extremely  hard  and  are  very 
competent  folks.  I  think  the  difficulty  Is 
the  tremendous  restrictions  of  that  law.  I 
do  not  think  anyone  really  fully  appreciates 
It  until  they  get  into  trying  to  administer 
that  law. 

It  started  out  as  a  good  law.  It  has  been 
amended  pretty  significantly,  and  I  think, 
als*i,  there  was  an  attitude,  whether  It  will 
c  jntlnue  now  or  not,  that  there  were  certain 
things  and  certain  areas  that  SBA  Just  could 
not   get  into.     And  they  did  not. 

So,  when  you  impose  these  restrictions  on 
that  group  of  people,  you  cannot  expect 
very  exciting  results. 

.Senator  PaoxMniE.  I  thought  this  was 
very,  very  compelling  testimony.  I  thought 
you  were  devastating.  I  think  It  would  be 
h;u-d  for  anybody  to  argue  with  what  you 
said.  Your  statement  to  begin  with,  ex- 
plaining why  you  thought  small  business 
would  not  come  down  and  testify  was  Inter- 
esting and  useful. 

The  fact  Is,  we  have  small  business  repre- 
sentatives here  for  the  bill.  The  New  Eng- 
land Small  Business  Association  represents 
n\any.  many  people  and  appeared  to  support 
the  bill,  as  did  others.  We  had  fairly  good 
balance  I  think  that  by  and  large,  we  haye 
had  testimony  which  represents  more  small 


businessmen  on  the  side  of  the  bill  than 
against,  although  there  Is  vehemence  and 
vigor  and  eloquence  on  the  side  of  the  people 
opposing  It. 

Mr.  SicrrH.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  can 
understand  why.  I  suppose  If  you  have 
been  successful  under  one  circumstance,  you 
have  a  tendency  to  feel  that  anyone  who 
has  not,  it  is  his  fault  as  well  as  anv-thing. 

Senator  Proxmhie.  When  I  was  in  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature,  I  found  the  strong- 
est desire  of  those  who  came  to  us  was  to 
"fence  me  In;  Just  let  us  have  this  all  to 
ourselves."  This  is  the  attitude  of  chiroprac- 
tors and  others.  They  do  not  want  competi- 
tion, or  as  they  might  put  it  others  butting 
Into  their  business.  They  want  it  for  them- 
selves. 

I  am  not  charging  it  is  the  prime  motive 
of  the  people  appearing  this  morning,  but 
It  Is  certainly  an  understandable  motive. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  Is  one  that  has  continued. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  some  of  the  people 
who  are  testifying  and  some  of  the  organ- 
izations, I  would  like  to  go  back  and  try 
and  find  out  what  their  attitudes  have  been 
about  other  measures  such  as — If  I  seem  to 
recall,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's  testi- 
mony— when  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration bill  was  up — didn't  feel  :hat  it  was 
very  effective.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Is  precisely  In  league  with 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
because  I  would  not  wish  to  place  that  brand 
on  anyone,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  chamber, 
in  many  Instances,  have  taken  a  pretty 
strong  line,  which  has  not  been,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, financially  as 

Senator  Pkoxmihe.  As  you  may  know  Sen- 
ator Bennett,  a  distinguished  member  of 
this  committee,  was  formerly  the  national 
head  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know.    I  am  aware  of  that. 
Senator   Proxmire.  I   want   to    thank    you 
very   much,    Mr.   Smith.     This   has   been    a 
pleasure.      The    hour    is    late,    and    I    think 
this  was  a  fitting  climax  to  our  testimony. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  205, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  but 
which  under  normal  circumstances 
would  not  be  laid  before  the  Senate  un- 
til 2  o'clock.     I  wish  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  205) 
to  expedite  the  utilization  of  television 
transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  train- 
ing programs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der a  prior  arrangement,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
state  the  unanimous-consent  request 
previously  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  was  to  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Chair  say 
that  the  request  was  agreed  to?  I  have 
not  yet  agreed,  and  the  question  was 
not  put. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  request  had 
been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  not  been 
agreed  to,  because  I  was  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  speaking  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  save  time,  I 
repeat  my  unanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  first  I  should 
like  to  propound  an  inquiry  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  is  vitally  interested  in  the  bill. 
I  understand  he  is  out  of  the  city.  He 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  called  up  unless  he  were  here.  I 
recognize  full  well  that  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate  cannot  be  contingent  upon 
the  convenience  of  any  one  Senator. 
However,  if  there  is  no  immediate  ur- 
gency about  the  bill,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
action  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  accommodating  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
interest  is,  or  whether  his  interest  is  of 
such  major  proportion  that  we  need 
postpone  consideration  of  this  very  im- 
portant bill.  He  did  not  appear  before 
the  committee  on  the  bill.  He  never 
spoke  to  the  chairman  or  any  members 
of  the  Subcommttee  on  Communications 
regarding  the  bill;  nor  is  there  any 
amendment  at  the  desk  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  know  what  his  inter- 
est may  be.  It  may  be  a  great  interest. 
However,  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
should  postpone  consideration  of  the 
bill.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate  the 
Senate,  because  there  are  no  other  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  I  thought  we  could  begin  the 
debate  on  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  like  to  postpone  a 
vote  on  the  bill,  perhaps,  or  desires  to 
submit  an  amendment,  we  could  accom- 
modate him,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  the  matter  was 
under  consideration  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  I  did  oppose  the  bill.  The 
then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  felt  it  was  unnecessary  I  un- 
derstand that  new  hearings  have  been 
held  on  the  bill  this  year.  Is  that 
"orrecf 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  would  defer,  of 
course,  to  the  wishes  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  I 
would  abide  by  his  judgment  in  the 
matter.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  favorable 
to  the  bill  -uid  will  support  it.  I  am 
willing  to  foruo  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  who  i.s  out  of 
town,  if  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  so  suggests. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  When  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  return  to 
the  city'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  he  will  re- 
turn tomorrow- 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  If  my  coUeacue  on 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, wishes  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  it  is  agreeable  to 
me 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Inasmuch  as  I 
have  heard  stated  here  on  the  floor  the 
interest  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  accommodate  him  if  it  were  at 
all  possible  to  do  so,  especially  if  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee 

Mr  DIRKSEN,  The  matter  is  of  no 
great  urgency,  so  far  as  I  know 

Mr    MAGNUSON.      No. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  I  would  re- 
spectfully suRt,'est  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Washington  that  he  with- 
draw his  request  and  let  the  bill  uo 
over  Tomorrow,  if  he  cares  to  call  it 
up,   I  will   have  no  objection  at   all 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  wa.s 
heartened  by  the  President's  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Peace  Corps.  I  am  even 
more  encouraged  by  the  overwhelming 
response  of  the  American  people  to  the 
bold  and  courageous  approach  to  the  un- 
settled and  highly  dangerous  world 
situation 

Through  this  proposal.  President 
Kennedy  is  demonstrating  anew  Amer- 
ica's pioneering  spirit  that  carved  this 
great  Republic  from  a  wilderness  To 
those  who  harbor  doubts  that  present- 
day  Americans  lack  the  spirit  of  their 
forefathers,  let  them  watch  the  vigor 
and  imagination  of  this  new  Peace  Corps 

The  President  has  called  on  all  Amer- 
icans— young  and  old  alike — to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  helping  their  fellow 
men,  and  bringing  about  a  true  and 
everlasting  peace. 

In  defining  this  responsibility.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  vision  and  energy  have 
created  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  in 
freedom's  arsenal — one  which  will  not 
only  combat  the  Red  plague,  but  one 
which  will  help  eliminate  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  and  disease  that  plagues 
so  much  of  the  world. 

What  he  has  proposed  is  a  corp.s  of 
young,  and  not  so  young,  men  and 
women  who  will  go  forth  into  the  under- 
developed areas  of  this  world — not  to 
preach    political    doctrines    and    usurp 


personal  freedom  but  in.stead  t.o  take 
po.-^itive  action  m  teaching  the  illiterate. 
demonstrating  modern  farming  meth- 
ods to  primitive  farmer.s,  cunng  for  the 
sick  and  building  productive  free  coun- 
tries which  can  takr  their  rightful  places 
in  the  community  of  nations 

The  future  growth  of  this  country 
detx^nds  greatly  on  the  erowth  and  so- 
cial progress  of  the>e  undeicievelcped 
nations.  If  we  are  to  win  this  fight  for 
survival,  then  we  must  lead  the  way  in 
stamping  out  the  ignorance  and  poverty 
which  are  great  allies  of  our  foes 

This  is  truly  a  new  concept  of  fmrign 
aid— foreign  aid  which  utilizes  American 
know-how.  rather  th.m  American 
dollars. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Uilk  about 
the  youth  of  America  being  .soft  Daily, 
the  newspapers  relate  statistics  pointing 
to  the  growing  ruse  in  juvenile  dehn- 
quency.  Problems  abound,  of  course, 
but  one  should  never  think  that  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  is  soft  and  weak, 
and  the  slave  of  an  overcreative  tele- 
vision writer.  They  are  young  people, 
who  realize  their  responsibilities  and. 
given  the  chance,  are  willing  and  eager 
to  participate  m  this  war  for  freedom 
It  is  time  many  of  us  realized,  as  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has.  that  the  youth  of 
this  Nation  ha.s  a  great  deal  to  con- 
tribute U^  our  future,  and  the  futurf  uf 
the  world 

It  IS  time  we  gave  them  the  opjwr- 
tunity  to  participiite  in  our  domestic,  a.s 
well  a.s  iiUfinational,  aff.ii:  -> 

Prior  to  the  Presidents  mes.saiie. 
Thomas  O'Bnen.  dean  of  the  Graduate 
SchfX)!.  University  of  Nevada,  outlined 
for  me  a  pro{K\sal  to  tram  lhe.se  young 
Peace  Corps  members — a  plan  created 
on  thi'  strength  of  President  Kfninedy's 
campaign  speech  alone 

I  hope  that  the  President,  and  those 
wh.o  will  direct  this  bold  new  venture. 
will  give  full  consideration  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  when  selecting  the 
sites  for  training  these  young  people. 
The  university  is  well  suited  to  handle 
such  a  program  Under  the  proposal 
submitted  by  Dean  fJ'Brien,  tlie  univer- 
sity's outstanding  faculty  will  be  supple- 
mented by  per.sonnel  and  aids  from 
private  industry  The  university's  small 
campus,  and  e.xcellent  facilities  will  mve 
the  trainees  a  better  opportunity  to  know 
one  another  The  rugged  torrain  and 
open  space.'  will  better  suit  those  under 
training  for  the  rigors  of  physical  condi- 
tioning wh;ch  will  be  so  necessary  in 
their  assignment-- 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
inurning  th''  New  York  rimes  published 
a  front-pag'"  article  reporting  that  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  study  group  has  com- 
pleted recommendations  for  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
which  are  e.xpected  .soon  to  go  to  the 
President  I  can  only  .Siiy  that  I  am  very 
much  gratified  by  this  announcement, 
because,  as  Senators  know,  I  ha\e  been 
deeply  interested  in  this  program  for 
some  years. 

As  the  Senate  author  of  tlie  Youth 
Conservation   Corps   bill,    S    404,    I   am 


naturally  highly  plea.sed  that  this  pro- 
posal IS  b«'ing  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lalx^r 

Senators  will  recall  that  in  the  last 
Congress  the  Senate  pas.sed  my  bill.  S. 
812,  t>)  establish  a  Youth  Con.servation 
Corps  of  1.50,000  young  men.  ages  16  to 
21,  to  Work  on  Federal  and  State  con- 
servation projects  The  bill  which  I 
have  intr(xluc»'d  in  tins  Congress.  S  404. 
IS  identical  with  the  measure  we  pa.s.st  d 
in  1959  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  stale 
that  joining  as  cospon.sors  of  8.  404  are 
S-natois  RanixiLfh,  Bykd  of  West  Vir- 
gin:.! BvKiU"  K,  Cannon  Cai-.koi.l.  Clakk. 
Cic  Ki  n.  Grxenino,  Hart,  Jackson,  Lont, 
of  Hawaii,  LoNr.  of  Mi.ssouri.  Magnvson. 
M  C'AKrnY.  Mfttaik,  Morse,  Moss,  Nei- 
KtRi  V?.  Pri.i  Williams  ,of  New  Jersey, 
and  VARBOki)i.i.n 

The  purpose  behind  thi.s  Youth  Con- 
.servation Corps  prop(j.sal  is  to  con.sei\e 
both  our  liuman  and  natural  resources 
The  bill  repre.sents  a  work-education 
program  It  represents  a  genuine  con- 
structive efTort 

A  .serious  problem  whuti  wi'  inu.-^t  face 
u[)  to  IS  tlie  growing  number  of  young 
men  who  arr  dropping  out  of  .school  and 
finding  it  dilTicult  if  not  impo.ssible,  to 
find  gainful  employment  The  highest 
level  of  unemployment  is  to  be  found  m 
this  group.  And  it  is  this  group  of 
young  and  idle  men  which  is  a  natural 
breeding  ground  for  juvenile  delin- 
quencv. 

In  the  ne.xl  10  years  the  number  of 
mill  in  this  age  bracket  will  boom  by 
an  estimated  30  percent  as  the  "war 
babies  "  come  of  age  With  tins  shaip 
rise  in  the  number  of  young  men  and 
the  growing  difficulty  of  untrained 
youths  to  find  steady  employment,  we 
are  going  to  face  a  problem  of  ever 
growing  magnitude. 

What  better  way  is  there  to  put  the.se 
idle  young  men  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
to  woik  on  worthwhile,  constructive 
woik  m  the  held  of  conservation -an 
area  m  winch  much  more  work  should 
be  done  if  we  are  to  protect  and  pre.serve 
our  God-given  natural   re.sources 

In  fact,  even  today,  as  we  drive 
thiough  our  great  national  forests,  we 
st'e  the  living  testimony  of  the  splendid 
woik  of  the  CCC  members  and  the  fine 
public  works  created  by  young  men  who 
were  idle  until  they  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  gainful  employment 
Anvone  who  has  t^ilktxl  with  former 
meml>'is  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930s  knows  how  much  that 
proi;iam  did  for  millions  of  young  men 
When  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  held  hearings  on  my  YCC  bill 
in  1959  It  received  testimony  from 
scores  of  former  CCC  members  attesting 
to  how  much  that  program  did  for  them 
in  ecjuipping  them  for  adult  life  The 
training  they  received  in  learning  to  live 
with  other  p<>ople  and  to  acquire  discip- 
lined work  habits  paid  of!  in  later  life, 
and  thr  work  that  these  CCC  members 
did  in  conservation  and  recreation  work 
has  served  our  country  well. 

Mr  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  will  be  receptive  to  the  recom- 
mendations being  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  a  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps      With   the   backing   and 


support  of  the  President  I  am  certain 
that  we  can  obtain  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  this  Congress. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
Membt^r  of  the  Senate,  he  supported  a 
similar  measure.  I  am  confident  that 
the  bill  can  be  enacted  and  be  a  self- 
sustaining  enterprise.  In  fact,  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  2  years  ago  demon- 
strated that  the  savings  in  dollars  alone 
due  to  fire  prevention  and  reforestation 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
program.  This  is.  in  other  words,  a 
.sound  investment. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article  entitled  "President 
Plans  New  Youth  Corps  for  Conserva- 
tion," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  today,  March  21.  1961.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prii.ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Plans  New  Youth  Corps  F0« 
Conservation-Companion  to  Pkac« 
Griiip  Would  RcaEMBLE  CCC  or  Dk- 
irfssion  Years  For  Males  or  17  to  19 — 
PRoc;R.^M  Is  Aimed  To  Help  School  D«op- 
ovT.s    Who  Find  Jons  Hard  To  Get 

(By    Peter   Bracstrup) 
WA.«iiiiNCToN,    March     20 —The    Kennedy 
udmlnlslratlon  will  propose  a  'Y'outh  Conser- 
vation Corps  of  male  teen-agers  to  work  on 
conservation    projects    across    the    Nation. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  group  has 
completed  recommendations,  which  are  un- 
der review  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg  Other  Cabinet  officials  will  also 
be  con.'siilted  The  proposals  are  expected  to 
go  to  President  Kennedy  later  this  week. 

Tlie  departmental  report  calls  for  a  com- 
bined ef"u"atlon-work  program  for  160.000 
boys  aged  17  through  19.  AppllcanU  would 
volunteer  for  1  year's  service  as  laborer*, 
technicians  helpers  and  light  construction 
workers. 

The  volunteers  would  draw  token  wages, 
live  In  special  campF,  and  work  under  such 
conservation  acencies  as  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Kecliimatlon 

WOt'I.D    RFSEMBLE    CCC 

Tlie  Youth  Corps  would  most  closely  re- 
s«inble  the  Civlliiin  Conservation  CorjNJ  of  the 
dtpre.-^sion-rldden  19:t0's.  It  would  have  no 
connection  w  th  the  Peace  Corps,  an  over- 
seu  Hid  procrnm  largely  Involving  college 
fraduates,  which  wa,  created  by  President 
Kennedy  on  March  1, 

According  to  the  Labor  E>epartment  report 
the  new  group  would  have  two  principal 
goals. 

It  would  furnish  iiieful  work  for  a  large 
share  of  the  200,000  male  youths  who  have 
droiiped  out  of  schcKil  and  cannot  get  Jobs. 
S«ime  7  .SCO. 000  school  "dro|X)uts"  are  ex- 
pected In  the  1960's. 

It  Is  this  group  tliat  suffers  the  highest 
unemployment  rate.  20  percent,  of  any  age 
category  and  It  Is  this  group  that  Is  much 
Involved  In  Juvenile  delinquency. 

It  woiUd  also  provide  needed  low-cost 
labor  for  a  massive  program  to  catch  up  with 
a  $3  bin  ion  backlog  of  forest,  water,  park  and 
soU  conservation  projects. 

The  program,"  the  Department  report 
said,  "should  not  become  something  to  lean 
on,  but  should  rathe-  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
normal  participation  in  the  labor  force." 

Initially,  80,000  vclunteers  would  be  re- 
cruited, with  expansion  over  a  a-year  period. 

The  total  outlay  would  run  about  $2,700  a 
year  for  each  voluntser,  according  to  Labor 
Department  estlmatas.  Thus,  a  150,000- 
member  program  would  cost  $405  million. 


The  Youth  Corps  Idea  has  had  consider- 
able Democratic  support  In  the  recent  past. 
In  a  campaign  speech  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on 
October  25,  Mr.  Kennedy  urged  creation  of 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  echoing  the 
Democrat  Party  platform.  Just  before  his 
inauguration,  a  Kennedy  task  force  on  nat- 
ural resources  recommended  the  corps 
establishment. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Hi'mphrey  started  the 
ball  rolling  In  January  1959,  when  he  Intro- 
duced a  Youth  Corps  bill. 

Opposed  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, the  Minnesota  Democrat's  bill  narrowly 
passed  the  Senate  In  a  47-45  vote  last 
August  18.  A  companion  measure  submit- 
ted In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Blatnik,  another  Minne- 
sota Democrat,  never  came  to  a  vote. 

This  year.  Senator  Humphrey  has  sub- 
mitted a  new  Youth  Corps  bill  and  10 
similar  measures  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  House.  One  of  the  House  bills,  sponsored 
by  Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Demo- 
crat, of  Kentucky,  calls  for  an  urban  renewal 
youth  work  program  in  addition  to  conserva- 
tion projects. 

President  Kennedy  himself,  in  a  television 
broadcast  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
on  March  6.  said  he  hoped  to  use  the  Peace 
Corps  concept  In  slum  and  depressed 
areas — another  slightly  different  approach. 
In  Its  report,  the  Labor  Department  study 
group  endorsed  a  separate  public-service 
work  program  for  both  girls  and  boys  in  city 
areas. 

This  type  of  program  is  scheduled  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  Department's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Youth  Employment,  which  meets 
here  Thursday  and  Friday. 

PROGRAM    pondered 

Although  it  made  no  hard  recommenda- 
tions on  the  city  program,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment group  suggested  that  this  work-edu- 
cation effort  should  enlist  volunteers  who 
would  live  at  home. 

There  might  be  part-time  work  far  16- 
year-olds  still  in  school.  The  tasks  assigned 
the  volunteers  would  include  furnishing  un- 
skilled help  In  hospitals,  homes  for  th«>  aged, 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions. 

"Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  job  place- 
ment which  would  be  in  competition  with 
the  regular  labor  force,"  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment report  said. 

Labor  Department  sources  emphasized  that 
In  both  types  of  program,  the  greatest  care 
would  be  taken  not  to  take  Jobs  away  from 
the  building  trades  and  other  workers.  These 
sources  said  the  Youth  Corps  would  neces- 
sarily involve  added  use  of  skilled  crafts- 
men In  a  8tepped-up  conservation  progrEun. 

The  Youth  Corps'  educational  program,  the 
Labor  E>epartment  study  group  recom- 
mended, would  Involve  roughly  20  percent  of 
the  workday  pltis  4  hours  on  Saturday. 
Small  classes  on  a  staggered  schedule  would 
be  the  rule. 

The  curriculum  would  Include,  where  ap- 
plicable, remedial  reading,  arithmetic  and 
more  advanced  academic  and  Job  training. 
No  extensive  vocational  or  technical  tr.iinlng 
would  be  attempted.  Counseling,  citizen- 
ship training,  and  calisthenics  would  be  in- 
cluded. Able  youths  would  be  promoted  to 
head  groups,  with  pay  increases 

NINE-YEAR    PROGRAM 

The  Youth  Corps'  ancestor,  the  C.villan 
Conservation  Corps,  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  in  March  1933.  It  lasted  until 
June   1942,   6   months  after   Pearl   Harbor. 

During  its  9-year  lifespan,  the  corps  gave 
employment  and  work  training  to  3  million 
men,  most  of  them  Joining  up  at  the  age  of 
17  or  18.  But  World  War  I  veterans  and  In- 
dians  were   admitted   regardless    of   age. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  the  bill  with  members  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  including  tech- 


nicians in  the  Department.  My  legisla- 
tive counsel  has  collaborated  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  bill  with  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  'We  are 
attempting  to  perfect  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  has  already  been  introduced 
in  line  with  some  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  Problems  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  "Wel- 
fare, has  already  indicated  to  me  his  de- 
sire to  hold  hearings.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  hearings  will  take  place 
after  the  Easter  recess. 

I  hope  Senators  will  consider  the  bill 
with  an  understanding,  yet  favorable, 
eye,  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  do  something  worthwhile 
for  Americans.  "We  talk  about  the  great 
Peace  Corps  which  is  designed  to  help 
the  people  abroad.  I  suggest  that  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  can  help 
Americans  at  home  and  be  a  tremendous 
source  of  enrichment  to  our  national 
economy. 

UTILIZATION  OF  TELEVISION  FA- 
CILITIES FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,     Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  a  request 
pending,  so   the  Chair  understands. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  pursued  this  matter,  and  I  think 
I  have  ascertained  the  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
We  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
Senate  proceed  with  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  205)  to  expedite  the  utilization  of 
television  transmission  facilities  in  our 
public  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr,  President,  on 
JanuaiT  6,  1961.  Senate  bill  205  was 
introduced.  It  is  similar  to  a  bill  which 
was  introduced  last  year  and  then  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  pending  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
who  were  present  at  the  committee 
meeting  and  who  have  been  associated 
for  some  time  with  this  matter. 

Hearings  were  held  on  March  1  and 
March  2.  Printed  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings are  on  the  desks  of  Senators.  The 
hearings  include  testimony  from  some 
of  the  finest  educators  in  the  Nation, 
and  also  testimony  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  its 
new  Chairman,  coupled  with  testimony 
submitted  by  other  members  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  new  FCC  Chairman  has  had 
great  experience  in  the  educational  TV 
field.    All   the   testimoivv   wa*   sMxu\4fly 
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in  favor  of  the  objectives  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bin. 

The  president  of  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  television  network  made  a 
very  fine  statement  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  discussed  the  entire  matter  of  edu- 
cational television  as  did  the  president  of 
Radio  Corp  of  America  and  other 
broadcasters.  Statements  were  sub- 
mitted not  only  by  commercial  broad- 
casters, but  also  by  manufacturers,  civic 
groups,  and  many  other  persons  who  for 
a  long  time  have  been  much  interested 
in  this  matter.  Also  the  witnesses  in- 
cluded representatives  of  local  school 
groups. 

S  205  is  intended  to  expedite  and  ac- 
celerate the  use  of  television  in  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  training  procrams 
in  each  of  the  several  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Brants  not  m 
excesi  of  $1  million  to  any  State  for 
establiihiny  or  improving  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities.  Appli- 
cants would  be  required  to  provide  as- 
siurance  satisfactory  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  necessary  funds 
would  be  available  to  operate  and  main- 
tain such  facilities. 

Ten  years  ago.  approximately  242 
channels  were  set  aside  by  the  Federal 
Commumcations  Commission  for  educa- 
tional use.  This  number  has  been  in- 
creased to  268.  I  believe  that  to  date 
only  54  of  those  channels  are  in  u.sc.  '^  i 
other  words,  214  very  valuable  educa- 
tional channels  in  the  spectrum  have  for 
10  years  been  unused,  and  thus  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  the  use  of  that  lars^e  part 
of  this  brandnew  medium  of  expression 
and  communication — the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  known — in  the  field  of 
education  In  other  words,  two-thirds 
of  a  generation  of  schoolchildren  could 
have  had  the  advantage  of  educational 
programing  if  those  educational  televi- 
sion channels  had  been  activated 

Appllcatlon.1  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  be  made  to  the 
US  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
applicants  would  be  required  to  provide 
assurance  that  the  operation  of  .such  fa- 
cilities will  be  under  the  control  of :  First, 
the  aarency  or  ofBcer  primarily  re.spon- 
sible  for  the  State  supervision  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  sec- 
ond, a  nonprofit  foundation,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  organized  primarily 
to  engage  in  or  encourage  educational 
television  broadcasting — which  is  the 
case  in  some  of  the  great  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  Nation;  third,  a  duly 
constituted  State  educational  television 
commission;  fourth,  a  State-controlled 
college  or  university:  and  that  such  fa- 
cility will  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
poses 

Under  the  provisions  of  S  205,  the 
FCC  is  authorized  to  provide  such  a.ssist- 
ance  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Of  course,  that  will  be  in  the  Held  of 
engineering — to  advise  as  to  the  channel 
to  be  used,  and  how  it  Is  to  be  used 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view— ad- 
vice which  now  Is  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  and  use  of  all 
channels. 


FurthermLre.  it  ic  spfcificalli  pru- 
vided  that  noUiiny;  in  tlie  bill  shall  bv 
deemed  to  ijive  the  Cummissioner  of 
Eklucation  any  control  over  television 
broadcasting. 

I  may  say  that  whrn  tlie  edirators 
appeared  b«'fore  the  committee,  the 
chairman  o!  the  committee  was  very 
particular  to  ask  all  of  thera  to  road  the 
.-section  of  the  bill  \\  hich  completely 
eliminate.s  any  Federal  control  oi  th.e 
prot^ram  in  education,  and  the  chair- 
man a^k'Xl  if  that  Imfiaf^^  was  suffi- 
ciently stroriP  All  of  th^^m  said  it  was 
and  -sa.d  it  would  arcompii.sh  our 
purpose. 

Mr   HUMI'IIFIEY      Mi    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wa-huv-iton  yip'.d? 
Mr    MAGN'r.-^ON      I  vieki 
Mr.    HUMPHREY      Is    thi.-,    measure 
generally  thf>  same  as  the  bill  tho  S«^nate 
ra.s.setl  in  th-:'  la.-t  CnnRies.s? 
Mr   MAO\'U.=ON      Yes 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     So  it  has  hud  not 
only  the  rec  .-nt  hearings,  copies  of  which 
are  on  our  c  e.sks  at  this  time,  m  connec- 
tion  with  Senate  bill   2^,5    but   al.^o   the 
rather  substantial   and  extended   hear- 
ings which  were  held  by  the  Senator's 
committee   lurin;;   the   pa."-t  2  years;    is 
tliat  correr/' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Yes  In  fact,  tho 
Senate  has  twice  pas.«:ed  the  bill.  thi.s 
is  the  thirl  go-around  Ample  notice 
in  advance  wa-  given  in  ronnfvtion  with 
the  invitation  for  witnesses  to  attend 
the  heannps.  This  year  no  witness  who 
appeared  at  the  hearing  oppit^eti  thf* 
bill  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  witnesses 
from  all  over  the  Nation  appenrod  to 
testify  at  thp  hearini;s. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  .Senator  from 
Washington  is  to  be  commendfd  for  hi.-. 
persistence  in  connection  with  this 
mea-sure.  As  he  knows,  mast  of  the 
great  univMsities  and  .schools  are  very 
much  interested  in  programs  of  this 
type,  in  order  to  extend,  expand  and 
improve  our  pducational  television 

I  believe  this  program  is  long  overdue  , 
and  I  hope  that  instead  of  slmr^Iy  being 
a  Senate  till,  as  the  me.^ure  ha.s  be<.n 
before.  It  will  now  become  public  law. 

Mr.  MACVNUSON  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  always  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  education.  I  say  to  him 
that  we  have  found  that,  first,  it  .should 
be  clearly  understood  that  t^'levlslnn  is 
not  a  sub.'titute  for  cla.s.s:oom  work 
Mr.  HUJ.IPHREY  Of  course  not 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  It  u.  merely  a 
means  of  doing  Uiin^^s  that  could  not  be 
done  otherwise.  The  teiiunony  re- 
ceived from  witnisses  from  the  .smaller 
States,  where  the  country  schools  havr 
no  chance  to  have  all  of  the  n*vessary 
teaching  facil.tie.s — and  even  in  th"  ca.se 
of  the  one-room  school  where  .S(3me  In- 
.struction  by  means  of  television  could 
be  given-  was  that  they  found  that 
whenever  television  educational  pro- 
grams ha.e  been  put  into  operation, 
there  has  t>een  no  sugL;e.stion  from  the 
State  legislatures,  the  .school  board  au- 
thorities, or  civic  leadfr.s  that  they  nut 
be  contirued  Some  way  is  always 
found  to  continue  the  service.  The  leg- 
islatures may  provide  for  it  and  iii  oihe:  s 
It  was  dont'  on  a  community  level  Some 
States  have  moved  pretty  well  in  this 
matter,  but  manv  otliers  have  not. 


It  w  IS  diflicult  to  say  how  much  should 
be  provided  We  proposed  not  In  excess 
of  ■?!  million  However,  a  plan,  and  a 
statement  as  to  how  It  will  operate,  will 
have  to  be  submitted,  and  the  plan  will 
have  to  be  weighed. 

Strangely  enough,  some  of  the  States 
with  smaller  populations,  but  with  wide 
expanses,  such  as  Montana,  are  the 
States  wluch  need  such  a  program  the 
most  They  have  no  educational  TV 
Thi  Tf  IS  a  closed  circuit  in  one  of  the 
.srhonis  of  the  State  of  our  distingui.'^hed 
ma'O'  :ty  Icndc: 

Very  few  pei.sons  rc.ilize  that  In  the 
Middlt^  We.st  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  West,  includine  my  own  State,  there 
arr  mar.y  on? -room  schoolhouscs.  It  is 
difncull  fur  one  teacher  to  succeed  in 
Iv-vini;  40  or  50  pupils  learn  subjects  in 
the  whole  gamut  of  education 

Gcneially,  where  educational  TV  has 
been  used,  it  has  had  marvelous  results. 
In  the  State  of  Alabama,  first-year  col- 
le-'o  courses  may  be  taken  by  means  of 
educational  T\'  Therr  has  b<>rn  enoutzh 
experience  m  usinr  the  system  to  learn 
that  certain  students  who  come  into  col- 
lege as  sophomores  may  do  better 
scho'a^tically  than  do  tho.sc  who  had 
been  fre.-^hmen  on  the  campus,  because 
the  former  had  the  desire  to  do  the  hard 
work  necessary. 

Mr.  M.ANSFIKIX)  Mr  President,  w  ill 
tlie  Senator  yield.' 

Mr    MAGNU.SON      I  yield 

Mr  M.«lNRFIEI.D  The  Senator  has 
made  reference  to  Dr.  Erling  S  Jorgen- 
son.  director  t^f  the  Montana  educational 
television  project  at  Muisoula,  Mont.,  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  of  the 
Renat'ir  from  Washington,  along  with  my 
disti!;guished  colleague  I  Mr.  MktcalfI. 
and  urued  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

I  note  that  Dr  Jorcen.son  made  an 
excellent  ca.sr  m  urging  enactment  of 
the  legi-slalion.  and  .showed  how  many 
schools  in  Montana  are  Isolated  by 
rugged  terrain  and  are  located  consid- 
erable di.^tanc'S  from  population  centers. 

I  r'-ad  from  page  4  of  the  report: 

,\«  an  pxaniplp.  Ml.w.'Ula,  Mont  .  a  city  of 
approximately  33  000  hii«  a  country  high 
school  with  an  enroUmeJit  of  2.0O0 

I  think  Uie  Record  should  .sliow  that 
It  is  a  county  high  school,  and  not  a 
country  high  school.  I  tru.st  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jorgen.son 
and  others,  and  by  reason  of  the  activity 
of  the  distineJUisiied  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Washing - 
ion  I  Mr.  M.\ciNUSON],  the  bill  will  shortly 
be  api)roved  and  sent  to  the  House  for 
action  becau.se  it  i.s  a  worthwhile  meas- 
ure 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Dr  Jorgenson  gave 
some  excellent  testimony  on  the  problem 
as  It  alTects  a  State  like  Montana,  where 
there  are  great  distances  involved. 

Paradoxically.  Stat«^s  that  are  smaller 
m  population,  but  which  have  the  great- 
est number  of  .square  miles,  need  a  meas- 
ure such  as  Is  proposed  more  than  do 
the  States  with  larger  population.  In 
Mjine  States,  cities  have  gone  forward 
with  such  a  program.  The  question  is 
lisked  as  to  why  the  cities  of  the  States 
cannot  proceed  with  a  program  such  as 
that  proposed  In  some  cases  they  have, 
and  In  .some  cases  they  have  not. 
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There  was  testimony  that  a  very  large 
city  in  this  country  is  having  difficulty  in 
getting  ofif  the  ground  and  on  the  air. 
It  seems  that  perhaps,  after  a  lot  of  work 
Advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  channel 
available.  It  may  take  15  years.  Half  a 
peneration  of  schoolchildren  will  be  in- 
volved in  that  time.  We  cannot  afford 
to  waste  their  talents. 

I  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
networks.  Senators  ought  to  read  the 
testimony  they  presented.  I  stated  to 
I  hem  it  was  my  hope  that.  If  we 
can  plant  the  seed  corn,  we  shall  have  a 
fourth  network  in  this  country,  an  edu- 
cational TV  network,  by  means  of  which 
a  .school  will  be  able  to  pick  up  a  lecture 
by  a  great  teacher,  which  would  not  be 
available  to  the  school  in  any  other  way, 
and  that  a  particular  subject  will  be 
taught  to  pupils  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  a  teacher  available. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man has  been  in  touch  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  about  TV  programs.  It 
was  the  general  consensus  that  progress 
m  that  direction  had  not  been  too  good. 
I  stated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
networks  that  aft»?r  the  educational 
TV  operators,  the  universities,  and  all 
ronceined  get  together,  the  programs 
will  have  a  tendency  to  be  competitive 
with  the  commercial  networks,  and,  be- 
ing competitive,  will  have  a  tendency 
to  raise  the  quality  of  network  programs. 
The  network  officials  sigreed  with  me. 
They  said  they  were  in  favor  of  It.  be- 
cau.se  it  would  help  them. 

The    new   Chairman   of   the    Federal 
Communications   Commission   has  long 
been  connected  with  a  nonprofit  group 
m  this  field  in  the  State  of  the  dlstln- 
uuished    Senator    Irom    Illinois.     Gen- 
erally   in   that   area,   where   there   are 
country   schools,   the   Ford  Foundation 
has    agreed    to    finance    an    experiment 
which   would    placf    an   airplane   30.000 
feet   in   the   air,   aid   have  educational 
programs  broadcast  from  the  airplane 
under  the  auspices  of  Purdue  University 
and    a    number    of    other    educational 
croups.     Two    airplanes    will    be    used. 
Two   airplanes   arc   going    to   broadcast 
educational  TV  prjgrams  during  regu- 
lar .school  hours,  from  30,000  feet,  which 
will    cover    5.200,000    schoolchildren    in 
that     particular     area,    who    otherwise 
would  not  have  su(h  facilities  available. 
People  can  take    t  or  leave  it.  but  the 
P'ord  F'oundation  was  specific  in  having 
It  understood  that  it  could  conduct  such 
ati  operation  only  once,  in  order  to  test 
Us   opeiation.     So   far   as  I   know,   the 
piouram  is  proceeding  very  successfully. 
In  my   hometown,  the  University  of 
Wash iiv ton  has  an  educational  TV  sta- 
tion     It   is  the  only  one.     It  does  not 
broadcast    over    the    mountains   to    the 
eastern  part  of  the  State.    It  has  been 
operating  for  6  or  7  years.     For  3  or  4 
years,   it  could   no:  get  off  the  ground. 
The  legislature  mei?ts  only  every  2  years. 
We  lost  2  years  in  getting  action  from 
the  legislature.     It  was  a  new  Idea.     A 
very  public  spirited  citizen,  Mrs.  A.  Scott 
Bullitt,  who  owns  a  big  TV  station,  and 
who  was  putting  new  equipment  Into  her 
station  KING,  was  told  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  University  of  Washing- 


ton, and  she  contributed  the  equipment. 
In  this  way  the  educational  TV  was 
given  a  boost  to  get  off  the  ground. 

That  same  slow  process  can  happen 
in  many  places.  I  don't  know  whether 
It  has  happened  in  Montana  or  Illinois, 
but  now  the  State  legislature  appro- 
priates money  for  that  program  every 
year  in  my  State.  I  suspect  the  pro- 
gram is  off  the  ground  by  now,  but  we 
lost  4  or  5  years  before  it  got  underway. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  all  over 
the  United  States.  Two  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  the  finest  channels  in  the 
spectrum  have  been  lying  idle  for  10 
years.  If  we  don't  do  something  about 
it  pretty  soon,  I  ask  my  colleagues  if 
they  do  not  think  the  commercial  TV 
interests  will  be  looking  for  a  possible 
use  for  those  channels. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  Senator  has  got  off  the  ground, 
I  wonder  if  he  can  forebear  me  for  a 
moment  to  make  sure  one  observation 
gets  into  the  Record? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  get  an 
observation  into  the  Record,  regardless, 
because  he  usually  succeeds  in  doing  so. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  been  very 
successful  so  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  two  observa- 
tions. First,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  has  referred  to  this 
proposal  as  seed  corn.  Believe  me,  $50 
million  is  a  lot  of  seed  corn  for  States 
ranging  all  the  way  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Texas  or  Alaska  or  Hawaii.  Second, 
I  fought  a  similar  bill  last  year.  The 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  was  opposed  to  it:  and.  in- 
terestingly enough,  the  bill  this  year  is 
Identical  with  the  bill  of  last  year,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  still  opposing  it.  as  appears  on 
page  164  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator,  but  I  was  about  to  discu.ss  that 
matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  I  would  put 
that  statement  into  the  Record,  since  I 
have  had  such  difficulty  getting  the  floor. 
The  Secretary  discusses  this  in  his  let- 
ter written  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  March 
17,  1961.  to  our  illustrious  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
Since  these  things  always  app(!ar  in 
the  hearings  in  such  small  type  that  tri- 
focal and  bifocal  men.  like  me.  have 
difficulty  reading  the  print.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  letter  to  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  be  printed  m  the 
body  of  the  Record  in  the  customary  type 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  so  that  all  who 
run  may  read. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  was  going  to  read 
the  letter  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Good. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     If  I   can   proceed 
with  my  discussion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  I  should  like  to  have  the  letter 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Department  op  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

March  17,  1961. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.    Committee     on     Interstate    and 
Foreign   Commerce,   U.S.   Senate.   Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  January   12,  1961, 
for  a  report  on  S.  205,  a  bill  to  expedite  the 
utilization   of   television   transmission   facil- 
ities in  our  public  schools  and  colleges,  and 
in  adult  training  programs. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  dur- 
ing a  5 -year  period  to  make  grants  to  State 
education  agencies,  nonprofit  organizations. 
State  educational  television  commissions, 
and  State-controlled  colleges  and  universities 
for  acquisition  and  installation  of  trans- 
mission apparatus  for  educational  television 
facilities.  The  aggregate  of  such  grants 
could  not  exceed  $1  million  in  any  State. 

S.  205  is  identical  to  S.  12.  86th  Congress, 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  April  13,  1959. 
The  purpose  of  the  instant  bill — to  expedite 
the  development  of  the  educational  uses  of 
television — is  one  which  this  Department  en- 
dorses. There  is  no  necessity  in  this  report 
to  again  review  the  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  television  broadcasting. 
We  recognize  that,  heartening  as  this  prog- 
ress has  been,  much  more  needs  to  be  ac- 
complished in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enormous  potential  of  television  for  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  educational  op- 
portunities in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We 
also  recognize  that  a  major  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  objective  is  the  high 
initial  cost  of  equipment  and  the  shortage  of 
funds  for  meeting  such  costs.  Nevertheless, 
the  Department  feels  that  there  needs  to 
be  additional  consideration  of  the  entire 
problem  in  order  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  providing  Federal  assist- 
•■■■nce  for  this  pvirpo.se. 

As  you  know.  President  Kennedy  has  rec- 
ommended legislation  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  in  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  of  higher  education.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
should  have  priority  in  terms  of  new  Federal 
programs  in  the  field  of  education.  Mean- 
while, our  Department  will  give  thorough 
consideration  to  additional  proposals  of  ob- 
vious merit,  such  as  that  embodied  in  the 
Instant  bill.  In  our  judgment,  a  number 
of  important  matters  need  additional  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  accomplishing  the 
objectives  sought  in  S.  205. 

First,  the  National  Association  of  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters  is  undertaking  to  design 
an  allocation  plan  for  a  nationwide  system  of 
educational  television  for  submission  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for  the 
Commission's  consideration.  It  is  expected 
that  this  plan  will  be  completed  shortly  and 
we  would  like  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  ef- 
fort and  the  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
it  in  order  to  coordinate  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Department  with  that  work. 
Second,  we  believe  that  further  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  role  of  the  State  in 
formulating  a  plan  for  statewide  develop- 
ment of  educational  television,  and  to  the 
role  of  possible  regional  arrangements  be- 
tween States.  For  reasons  of  efficiency,  econ- 
omy, and  effectiveness,  we  believe  that  the 
planning  and  activating  of  educational  tele- 
vision installations  at  least  should  follow 
a  State  pattern,  and  may  need  to  be  regional 
in  character.  Third,  we  feel  that  more  at- 
tention needs  to  be  given  to  securing  ef- 
fective commitments  for  operating  funds 
once  an  installation  is  completed.  And.  fi- 
nally the  Department  would  like  to  consider 
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the  Federal  role  In  encouraging  etlacitiuu  \'. 
television  In  the  broader  context  oX  meas- 
ures designed  to  bring  about  more'  effecti'.e 
use  of  modem  educational  media  and  with- 
in the  framework  ot  more  comprehensive 
Federal  action  to  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
catli.'n. 

This  administration,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy,  la  deeply  and  force- 
fully committed  to  Federal  action  to  help 
Improve  the  quality  ot  American  educatini 
to  the  end  of  strengtbenlng  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  society.  The  administration's  pru- 
poaed  Educational  Aaalstance  Act  of  1961 
provides  for  stimulating  and  facilaatint;  new 
programs  U3  meet  special  education  prob- 
lems. Such  programs  might  Include  the  u.se 
of  new  media  such  as  televlslcn.  In  .uld:- 
tlon.  the  President  has  stated  In  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  February  30.  19«1  th.it  he 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  A  portion  of  that  act  Is  designed 
to  foster  research  and  experimentation  ,\nd 
to  disseminate  information  In  the  devel  p- 
ment  .ind  evaluation  of  television  and  other 
educational  media.  This  Department,  which 
has  the  principal  responsibility  for  carryli'.k^ 
out  the  vital  administration  conunltments  In 
the  field  of  education,  will  carefully  con.sider 
an  appropriate  course  of  action  to  prc-vide 
adequately  for  the  development  and  stimula- 
tion of  various  tyjjes  of  modern  educational 
media  Including  educational  television  FVjr 
the  reasons  set  forth,  however,  we  are  unable 
to  recommend  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Instant  bill. 

Accordingly  we  recommend  against  enact- 
ment of  S.  205 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abkaham   Rrsicorr 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
say,  as  an  aside 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  conclude,  in  one  sen- 
tence.    The  Secretary  says: 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  against  en- 
actment of  S  205. 

I  find  myself  now  holding  up  the 
hands  of  the  new  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  simply  say,  as  an 
aside,  I  thorouRhly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  niLnois  concerning  the  fine 
print  in  all  our  reports.  I  think  the 
fine  print  of  letters  from  departments. 
in  our  reports  which  Is  always  custom- 
ary, and  the  telephone  book  have  con- 
tributed more  to  forcing  Senators  to 
wear  glasses  than  any  other  thing  of 
which  I  know.  I  think  the  people  who 
print  them  are  in  league  with  the 
optometrists. 

I  suggested  at  one  time  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  that  we  should 
print  the  letters  in  even  bolder  type,  but 
I  was  told  it  would  cost  too  much  Again 
It  was  said.  It  wotild  cost  too  much. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MAG^rUSON.  May  I  finish  my 
opening  statement? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  pur- 
sue what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said. 

Is  the  letter  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  included  in  the  report? 


Mr    DIFIKSFN      It   i.^  un   pii^e   164 

Mr   LAluSCHE      I.s  it  in  the  report' 

Mr    DIPKSKN      No 

Mr  MAGNUSON  If  the  SenaUir 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  bear  uith  mt^  a  minute  I  shall  con- 
clude my  statement 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Ihe  l-ltei  i.s  printed 
in  the  hearint.'.s 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welf.'irr  .sent  a  U-ttnr  on  March  17. 
which  wa."^  Fndav 

Mr.  lAUSCHK  Why  wa-s  the  letter 
not  printed  in  the  report "^ 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Because  the  report 
was  printed  prior  to  that   time. 

Mr  HUM{^HREY  Mr  President, 
will  the  ?k-nator  yield  ' 

Ml-  M.AfiNlSON  I  have  the  letter, 
V  hieh  I  int,enri  to  read  to  the  Senate,  if 
I  may  proceed 

Mr  lAUSCHE  Did  the  committee 
report  the  bill  without  obtaining  a  rec- 
ommeiuiat!on  fvvin  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  uf  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  We  a.sked  the  De- 
partment, a  long  time  ago,  to  appear 
We  asked  the  Department  dunrik,'  the 
hearings  to  appear,  and  Department 
representatnes  did  not  appear  becau.se 
thev  had  not  formulated  th.eir  po.siiion, 

Mr.  LAl'SCHE.  'I  hen  the  bill  was 
recommended  favorably  without  the 
committee  having  had  an  opinion,  be- 
fore the  recommendation  wa.s  made,  as 
to  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  bill  was  re- 
ported after  the  committee  had  written 
to  the  Secretar>-  on  two  occasions.  Ap- 
parently the  Secretary  did  not  wish  to 
testify.  He  suggested  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment would  testify  when  the  bill 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  letter  was  written  March  17  I 
saw  it  only  thi.s  morning,  because  It  ar- 
rived thhs  past  weekend. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  was  filled 
March   14'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      Yes 

Mr.  Lu'\USCHE.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten March  17? 

Mr.    MAGNl'SON      Ye.s. 

We  asked  the  Department  on  January 
12  to  send  us  their  position. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  ordinarily  we  wait 
for  the  department  of  Government 
which  Ls  particularly  concerned  with  a 
bill  to  express  its  opinion  In  this  ca.se 
the  committee  recommended  pa-ssace  of 
the  bill  before  it  heard  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  an  ab- 
solutely accurate  statement  of  fact 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  he  received  the  letter  on  the 
17th. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  committee 
ordinarily  waits  to  get  recommendations 
from  the  departments.  We  a.sk  the  de- 
partment representatives  to  appear,  and 
we  ask  for  their  comments.  We  wait  a 
reasonable  time,  sometimes  a  long  time. 

On  January  12  we  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare for  an  opinion.     We  waited  almost 


t;  veek.s     We  assumed  the  Department 
representatives  did  not  wish  to  appear. 

Ttie  Department  was  later  again  asked 
to  appear 

The  committee  often  passes  bills  with 
rt  .-.pect  to  which  executive  departments 
have  not  made  comments.  When  an 
exeL'Utive  department  is  asked  to  do  so 
time  and  time  a^j.un,  and  does  not  make 
coniment.s.  we  assume  that  either  the 
Department  has  no  interest  in  the  bill, 
or  fur  .some  i;(X)d  rea.son  does  not  wish 
to  testily 

Any  unplication  that  llie  committee 
was  trying  to.report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate because  it  had  not  heard  from  the 
Se<-retary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Kdueation.  and  Welfare  ls  simply  not 
the  fact 

Mr  DIRKSEN  The  Senatx)r  refers 
to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Department 
ot   Hf.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr    LAUSCHE      Yes. 

Mr    MAGNUSON      Ye^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Who  had  not  an- 
swered  by   letter'' 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  ft)r  the  regular  order. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wa.shington  has  the  t\oor. 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Mr   President 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  finish  my 
colhxjuy  .' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to 
finish  my  opening  remarks. 

Mr  LAUSCHK  I  merely  said  it  is 
rather  abnormal  for  a  committee  to  file 
a  report  without  liavmg  in  the  report  an 
opinion  of  the  department  of  Govern- 
ment which  is  most  vitally  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  the  Senat<.)r  from  Wash- 
ington would  challenge  the  correctness 
of  that  statement. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  can  show  the 
Senator  hundreds  of  reports  on  bills, 
with  re.si)ect  to  which  there  has  been  no 
conummication. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S«niator  from  Washington  has  the  floor 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  think  it  would 
be  abnormal  and  unusual  if  the  com- 
mittee nied  a  report  without  asking  the 
Department  representatives  to  appear, 
and  without  allowing  the  Department  a 
rea.sonable  time 

Mr,  LAUSCHE  The  hearings  were 
conducted  on  March    1   and  2? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  is  almost  2  months  after 
the  request  went  to  the  Department. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  report  was  filed 
on  the  14th  of  March,  and  the  letter  was 
written  on  tiie  17th  of  March? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  S<^nator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  is  very- 
vital,  at  least  for  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, to  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  Kennedy  administrati(ni 
says  the  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  quite 
the  fact.  I  will  read  the  letter,  and  the 
letter  will  .speak  for  itself. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  on  a  more  tran- 
quil .subject? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
al.so  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  hold  hearing.s  away  from  the  city  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UTILIZATION    OP    TELEVISION    FA- 
CILITIES       FOR        EDUCATIONAL 

PURPOSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  205)  to  expedite  the  utili- 
zation of  television  transmission  facilities 
in  our  public  schools  and  colleges  and 
in  adult  training  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  courtesy.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
a  degree  of  legislative  independence  on 
occasion  is  refreshing  to  the  body  and  to 
the  soul. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  hope  we 
can  maintain  indeiJendence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  fine 
work  In  regard  to  the  bilL  It  surely  has 
my  enthusiastic  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

When  the  \elter  is  read  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  will  be  amenable  to  the  many 
fine  recommendations  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  who  is  able  to  per- 
suade even  those  who  have  deep  doubts 
on  most  serious  questions. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  Secretary  says 
in  his  letter  that  this  is  a  proF>osal  with 
"obvious  merit." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  "obvious 
merit"? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  "obvious 
merit,"  yes.  On  its  face  the  proposal 
has  obvious  merit. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  same  sort 
of  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Congress 
last  year  by  the  Department,  in  which 
the  DepartnKjnt  suggested  it  should 
study  the  proposal  a  little  longer.  It 
was  said,  in  effect.  "This  is  a  good  bill. 
Perhaps  this  ought  to  be  done  in  some 
other  way." 

This  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Let  us  get  started.  We  have  now  lost 
10  years  in  regard  to  the  proposal.  The 
Department  could  study  it  for  a  long 
time.  All  the  Department  has  to  do  is 
to  read  the  testimony.  There  is  not 
a  single  bit  of  testimony  against  the  pro- 
posal by  any  witness  who  appeared  In 
open  hearing  in  three  long  hearings, 
after  people  were  notified  weeks  in  ad- 
vance or  months  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

I  do  not  know  why  Mr.  RibicoCT  sent 
the  letter  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  [Laugh- 
ter 1     But  that  is  what  happened.    The 


Secretary   was   invited   to   testify.    We 
asked  the  Secretary  to  testify. 

Frankly,  it  was  my  informal  under- 
standing with  the  Secretary,  who  was 
going  to  look  into  the  proposal,  since 
it  was  new  to  him,  that  the  Department 
was  going  to  look  it  over  and  perhaps 
testify  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  suppose 
they  are  planning  to  do  so.  The  House 
committee  is  starting  hearings  on  the 
bill  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  hear  what  is  in  the  letter. 
I  have  not  seen  the  letter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  put  it  in 
the  Record  in  full.  I  was  trying  to  fin- 
ish my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
read  the  letter? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  a  very 
short  statement. 

The  authority  under  this  legislation 
will  expire  5  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

Nine  years  have  passed  since  the 
FCC  originally  set  aside  242  TV  chan- 
nels— 268  today — or  approximately  12 
percent  of  all  TV  charmels  in  the  United 
States  for  noncommercial  educational 
use.  In  this  period,  only  54  educational 
stations  have  been  constructed.  These 
stations  serve  a  wide  area,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  have  no  ac- 
cess to  educational  television.  Yet,  in 
the  same  period  we  have  seen  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  commercial 
television  stations  and  in  the  number 
of  homes  that  can  be  reached  by  it. 
Of  course,  in  10  years  the  sale  of 
television  sets  available  to  the  people 
has  increased.  Not  only  would  the  edu- 
cational programs  be  a  great  value  to 
children,  but  also  a  great  number  of 
adults  would  benefit  from  them.  We 
have  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  such 
adults,  and  I  suppose  we  never  could 
get  such  an  estimate. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  data  supplied 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  that  the  failure 
of  the  educators  to  utilize  the  unused 
educational  reservations  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  lack  of  interest,  desire,  plan- 
ning, or  zeal  on  their  part  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  largest  problem  facing  the 
educators  today  in  making  use  of  tele- 
vision is  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  for 
the  basic  installation  of  the  transmit- 
ting apparatus. 

Experience  demonstrates  once  a  sta- 
tion has  been  built,  State  legislatures, 
local  educational  systems,  and  local  com- 
munities raise  the  funds  to  produce  the 
programing  and  operate  the  stations.  It 
Ls  indeed  a  credit  to  those  people  who 
have  labored  in  this  field  to  look  back 
and  view  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  establishing  the  54  sta- 
tions that  are  now  serving  more  than 
50  million  people. 

This  legislation  would  create,  in  a 
sense,  a  Federal  -  State  cooperative 
matching  fund  program  which  would  set 
a  constructive  tone  in  this  most  impor- 
tant field  of  education.  At  the  time 
when  the  Nation's  educational  program 
is  being  severely  taxed  by  a  serious 
teacher  shortage,  rapidly  rising  enroll- 
ments, and   inadequate  facilities,   it  is 


imperative  that  every  avenue  and  ap- 
proach be  tried  in  order  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, in  furtherance  of  this  educational 
program,  should  offer  uix>n  request  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  the  State-ap- 
proved agencies  which  receive  these 
Federal  funds.  Such  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, it  is  felt,  will  enable  the  States  to 
better  utilize  funds.  However,  it  is  to  be 
understood  the  FCC  is  not  to  exercise 
any  control  of  funds  allotted  under  this 
program. 

We  all  know  that  television  is  a  power- 
ful means  of  communications.  This  bill 
is  intended  to  launch  our  country  gen- 
erally upon  the  path  of  bringing  into  our 
educational  system  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage and  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
television  medium.     Time  is  of  the  es- 


sence. 


AMENDMENT 


As  a  protection  against  waste  or  im- 
proper use  of  funds,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  which 
requires  recipients  of  the  grants  to  keep 
records  that  would  fully  disclose  the  dis- 
position of  funds  and  authome  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Comptroller  General  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives to  have  access  to  such  rec- 
ords for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exam- 
ination. The  amendment  requires  the 
grantees  to  establish  proper  accounting 
procedures  and  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nates any  doubt  as  to  the  authority  of 
the  GAO  to  audit  the  books. 

No  problem  of  whether  the  program 
would  benefit  private  or  public  schools  is 
involved.  Anyone  could  take  advantage 
of  the  program  who  wished  to  do  so. 
Educational  TV  would  go  deeply  into  the 
education  program  of  all  types  of  schools, 
because  children  are  children,  and  they 
need  to  be  educated. 

In  urban  centers,  particularly  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  other  similar  areas, 
adults  would  use  the  proposed  facility  for 
the  study  of  languages  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  adult  listeners  would  be 
greater  than  the  number  of  listeners  in 
schools,  for  obvious  reasons.  Some 
schools  today  have  an  enrollment  of 
6,000  or  7.000  adults.  Adults  have  said. 
"We  would  like  to  receive  this  program 
and  take  the  examination  later." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  in  support  of 
the  bill.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  brought  out  very  clearly  one  of 
the  stron:?e5t  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
bill, 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Somstimes  in 
thinking  of  building  needed  schoolhouses 
and  of  the  large  sums  of  money  needed 
if  teachers'  salaries  are  to  be  raised,  we 
forget  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
the  proposed  expenditures  is  to  raise  the 
quality  of  education.  Even  if  we  pass  a 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill,  it  may  be 
years  before  the  quality  of  teaching  is 
raised. 
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As  I  see  it,  the  great  value  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
so  ably  advocating  today  Is  that  it  would 
take  an  immediate  and  a  giant  step 
toward  bringing  quality  of  education  into 
every  classroom  in  the  country  which 
would  take  advantage  of  the  proposed 
program. 

In  my  own  State  there  are  100  school- 
houses  which  have  only  1  room,  and 
500  schoolhouses  which  have  only  2  or  3 
classrooms.  Hundreds  of  teachers  have 
not  been  adequately  trained.  Under  the 
proposed  program  the  best  teachers  in 
each  State  could  teach  the  children  In 
schools  that  do  not  now  have  the  best 
teachers.  Thus  the  quality  of  education 
in  such  schools  would  be  Immediately 
raised.  Furthermore,  the  program  would 
help  us  to  raise  the  standards  of  teach- 
ers themselves.  Beyond  that,  the  pro- 
urain  would  reach  many  adults. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnvsonI  and 
the  S'-nator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PEL'  for  advocating  the  bill.  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  a  cosponsor.  and  I  remind  Sen- 
ators that,  even  beyond  the  statements 
made,  we  must  remember  that  the  bill 
represents  an  actual  advance  toward  a 
better  quality  of  teaching  and  education. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  What  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Cooper  1 .  who  ha.s 
always  been  a  .strong  support-r  m  tht* 
passage  of  the  last  two  bill.<.  has  said 
applies  even  m  the  big  cities  In  St 
Paul  educators  have  managed  to  get  one 
of  the  channels  into  operation.  They 
are  trying,'  to  arrange  a  small  nt^twurk  to 
the  country  schools.  Here  i:^  the  testi- 
mony of  John  Schwarzwalder,  mana-i^M 
station  KTCA-TV,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

I  WMUld  like  to  UlUJtrate  wh.ii  pd  i<  i- 
tlonal  television  can  do  by  cltltiK  a  protcrain 
In  my  own  s'atinn  in  which  children  at  '.he 
fourth-Krade  level  are  taught  Sprinlsh  by 
a  hii?hly  capable  Instructor.  S- ^me  30  duO 
rhlldrt'ii  in  1  (K»0  different  clas-sfoms  are 
bt'lna;  t.iuKhc  Spanish.  They  are  t)e\nj^  tau/hr 
.spani.sh  by  a  m.U!ter  teacher  Ar.d  am.)ni< 
other  poin's  that  I  wish  to  make  uu  this  is 
tha';  the  preceding  year  In  those  same  fourth 
erarie  classrooms  only  59  studen'.^  had  iny 
instruction  m  any  foreign  lani,".;.;i;e  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr  COOPER  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
other  cities  m  Kentucky  would  agree 
with  my  belief  that  Louisville  probably 
has  the  best  .school  system  in  Ktntucky. 
It  IS  our  largest  city,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  600.000  Even  so. 
the  Louisville  school  system  has  an  edu- 
cational television  program.  The  school 
authorities  recognize  the  valu*'  of  such 
a  program  If  it  is  needed  in  a  city  like 
Louisville,  in  our  best  schools,  certainly 
It  would  have  great  value  in  our  If.s.N 
adequately  financed  schools. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  MAGNUSON.     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I.  too.  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
their  espousal  of  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  make  some  legislative  record  on  one 
or  two  subjects,  if  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me  iHlo  not  think  he  will  find  any 
of  these  subjects  trying  for  him. 

First,  though  the  distribution  under 
the  bill  is  not  defined  specifically  as  to 
what  shall  be  its  character  or  nature,  is 


It  not  a  fact  that  tiie  Senator  would  in- 
tend that  distribution  under  the  bill 
should  buttre.ss  areas  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  otherwi.se  served  by  educa- 
tional television' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  program  is  a  two- 
way  street.  In  other  words,  there  is 
proposed  an  elToi  t  to  alleviate  a  class- 
room shorUge  tlirough  the  modem 
means  of  extending  the  range  .if  teacli- 
ing  and  the  l(x:ale  of  teaching,  and  tliere 
is  also  couped  with  that  prop(isal  the 
idea  of  extending  to  smaller  less  acces- 
sible places,  perhaps,  a  type  of  excellence 
of  instruction  which  is  now  available 
only  in  the  more  congested  ar^/as  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  JAVITS  In  other  \^ords,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  does  not  have 
in  mind  that  every  State  would  neces- 
sarily receive  $1  million"' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  Each  Stat.- 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  plan,  aiul 
it  would  have  to  show  that  it  would  con- 
tinue the  program  m  operation  Each 
application  would  have  to  be  passed 
upon. 

There  is  another  safeguard  in  the  bill 
We  adopted  an  amendment  by  which  tJie 
General  Accounting;  Office  uoukl  require 
the  recipients  of  all  grants  to  keep  rrc- 
ords.  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  audit  their  books,  so  that  there 
would  not  be  any  unnecessary  waste 

I  see  the  dIstln^ul.^hed  Senator  frt^m 
Rhode  I.sland  I  Mr.  Pastore  i  in  the 
Cluimber  He  may  a.sk  Why  sliould 
Rhode  Island  havf  $1  million,  or  no  more 
than  $1  million,  and  a  larue  .state  such 
as  New  Yoik  have  only  the  same 
amount?  ' 

It  IS  very  diffic.ilt  i<^  rstablish  a  for- 
mula, becau.se  the  development  has  been 
so  piecemeal  Hut  we  have  included  also 
a  provision  for  closed-circuit  ti-levision 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  knows 
that  there  are  many  schools  in  Rhode 
Island  that  would  benefit  greatly  by  a 
completely  closed-circuit  television  op- 
eration in  the  area,  and  it  could  be 
provided  very  effectiv?ly.  The  State  au- 
th(jrities  would  not  necessarily  be  re- 
quired to  erect  a  tower  to  broadcast  from 
the  State  of  Rhodi'  Island  Li.steners 
could  pick  up  broadcasts  from  Connecti- 
cut. Massactiu.st  tts,  and  N»'w    York. 

The  closed  circuit  is  a  very  funda- 
mental part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  being 
used  in  some  .school  di.sinct.s.  Usually, 
once  It  is  adopted,  it  is  never  di.scon- 
tir.uecl 

Mr  JAVITS  I  \>.aii[  to  be  sure  that 
the  Admmistrator  w.ll  not  help  areas 
which  are  well  able  to  help  themselves, 
and  should  not  seek  an  e.xtension  of  tele- 
vision media  where  they  can  be  better 
supplied  through  I'K-al  and  even  nongov- 
ernmental sources 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  That  is  correct 
Mr.  JAVITS  I  should  like  to  give  the 
Senator  an  example  from  my  own  State 
A  very  distinguished  group  of  New 
Yorkers  is  bidding  now  for  station 
WNTA-TV  m  New  York,  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  public  service,  to  make  it  an 
educational  television  station  In  tins 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


liave  printed  in  the  Record  press  reports 

dealing  with  this  subject. 

I'heie  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 

porUs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Ih.e 

RrroRi).  tis  follows: 

I  From   the   New   York  Times,  Mar    31.   19611 

Five  Million  and  Five  Hundred  Thousano 
Uoi  i..\R  Okker  Is  Made  roR  WNT.\  Citi- 
zens Orox'p   Increases   Price   tor   TV  Sia- 

TT^N    WhIIE    HeSSKl.ND    ENTERS    BiD 

(By  Val  Adiuus) 

A  iLnal  group  of  citizens  Inle'-ested  In  pro- 
viding New  York  wUli  an  i-duoatlonal  t«?Ie\  1- 
slon  station  has  submitted  ft  new  and 
lncrca.sed  bid  of  $5  5  million  Ui  purchiuse 
.station  WNTA-TV  (channel  13  •  The 
groups  initial  offer  of  $4  million  h;«l  been 
derlinecl  last  month  by  National  Telefilm  A.s- 
BiK-l.ilf.M.  owner  of  the  station 

In  aiiotlu-r  bidding  rtevelopnifiu  yesterday 
David  Sussklnd  IndejK'ndent  TV  produc-- 
siild  he  and  'certain  ak-soclntes"  had  subinr - 
ted  a  bid  higher  than  any  made  earlier 
Mr  Su.s^klnd,  who  declined  to  identify  his 
a.ss.K-lales.  sjvld  the  casli  bid  was  submitted 
In  writing  to  NTA  yesterday  afierni">n 

rtie  new  bid  by  the  educ.iilonal  group  wa.s 
I  itiflrmed  by  Howard  E  Stark,  a  broker  df.ii- 
li.f?  m  the  pr,rch.i«e  and  sale  of  televi-M  'U 
t.i.'.tlon., 

■The  bid  wa.s  for  »'S  5  million  In  Ciush.'  Mr 
Stiirk  declare<l 

The  broker  represents  a  croup  of  promi- 
nent New  Yorkers  worklUK'  In  conjunction 
with  the  National  Educational  Television 
.Old  Radio  Center  The  kiroup  l.s  headed  b\ 
Howard  C  .ShefM-rd  l>ia.-d  chairman  of  tt." 
Greater  New  York  Fund  and  re'lrcd  ch.iir- 
man  of  the  First  National  City  Bank 

DtE    BACK     IN     APRIL 

Mr  Sheperd  said  la.st  month  he  woi.d 
devote  as  much  time  as  he  could  to  h»!j) 
establish  an  educational  TV  8t.itl<in  here 
Currently  vacationing  In  Honolulu,  he  will 
return  here  early  In   April 

The  N.ktlon.il  Educational  Televi.slon  nn<l 
R.idlo  Center  i.s  .i  nonprofit  orgaio/.atlon  that 
pro-,  ides  propr.ims  to  stations  throughout 
the  country 

Mr  SuvsKUul  Slid  his  bid  was  delivered  to 
Justin  M  Oolenbork  ireneral  counsel  f  -r 
NTA,  m  his  office  at  60  East  42d  Street  The 
pr^Klucer  declared  that  his  asi;<x-late»  and 
financial  backers  werp  not  Identltled  In  the 
letter 

In  addition  to  the  two  known  bids  for 
WNFA  TV.  there  have  be<>n  reports  of  one 
other  by  an  unidentified  party  Ye.stord.iy 
Mr    Oolenbock  declined  to  discuss  any  bids 

Ely  A  I>andau  resii;ned  as  chairman  ol 
NTA  last  month  and  said  he  planned  to  make 
an  offer  for  the  .station  At  the  same  time 
N  r.\  announcetl  its  board  of  directors  had 
decided  to  sell  the  station  and  w(juld  enter- 
tain bids  The  cinpany  said  It  planned  to 
concentrate  li.s  full  etTort*  on  developing  and 
distributing  film  and  tape  programs  to  lele- 
vl.slon  st.atlons 

(From    tlie   New    York   Her.ild   Tribune    Mir. 
■21.    1  Ofj  1  1 

Fi\  r    AND    O.ne-Hmf    Mil  I  ion    Dollars    for 

Channll    m — Bid   Paisfd   by   f  I  Tj   Mit  i  ion 

FOR  Educatio.nal  TV  Hfre 

I  By    Terry    Ferrer ) 

.\  ..'r>''ip  of  prominent  New  York  City  citi- 
zens luus  .. tiered  8.5  500  tMX)  to  purcliase  tele- 
vision station  WNTA  TV  channel  13.  for  use 
iks  an  educatiirnal  televi.su^n  station  for  tlie 
metropolitan  area.  It  was  learned  yesterday 
The  city  diies  n^a  now   have  such  a  station 

A  previous  bid  of  *4  million  from  the  same 
^riup.  headed  by  Howard  E  Shepherd,  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  First  National  City 
B.uik  of  New  York,  wiia  rejected  last  month 
by  the  station's  owner.  National  Telefilm 
Ajisixiates.  Inc     a«  Insufficient. 
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The  group  It  wa«  learned.  Includes  John 
D.  Rockefeller  3d.  chairman  ol  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts;  Arthur  A. 
H oURbton,  Jr..  President  of  Steuben  Olass; 
Devcreux  C.  Josephs,  former  IXMUtl  chair- 
in.uj  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
;ind  Dr  Oeorge  D.  Stoddard,  chancellor  and 
executive  vice  president  of  New  Yort  Unl- 
vi^rslty.  Mr.  Josephs  and  Mr.  Houghton  are 
\lce  ciiulrmen  of  the  board  of  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, and  Dr    Stoddard  Is  on  the  board. 

Another  member  is  John  P.  White,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Television  and  Radio 
Center,  10  Columbus  Circle,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration that  serves  as  national  spokesman 
and  network  programing  agency  for  the  64 
educational  television  stations  In  operation. 
Mr  White  said  yesterday  that  plans  call 
f  .r  b. using  the  New  York  educational  televi- 
.slon station  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Center. 
WNT.'V  TV  la  now  in  Newark.  N.J. 

Howard  E.  SUrk.  broker  who  Bpeclallzes 
In  the  sale  of  televUlon  stations,  confirmed 
hist  night  that  the  $5,500,000  cash  bid  had 
been  made.  Others  who  are  reported  to  be 
bidding  for  the  station  are  David  Bussklnd, 
producer,  and  Ely  A  Landau,  former  chalr- 
nuoi  of  National  Telefilm  Associates. 

A  sfxikesman  for  NTA  refused  last  night 
to  say  what  bids  had  been  received  or  when 
the  suitlon's  directors  would  consider  what- 
ever bids  may  have  been  made.  Oliver  A. 
Vnger,  president  and  chairman  of  NTA.  was 
out  of  town  yesterday  and  cou)d  not  be 
reached, 

Mr.  Josephs,  who  is  serving  as  sp>oke«man 
for  the  citizens'  group  In  the  akieence  of  Mr. 
.Shei)herd.  said  yesterday  that.  If  the  bid 
were  accepted,  funds  would  be  raised  from 
interested  cltlaens  foundations  and  corpora- 
tions, 

Mr  White  said:  "Don't  worry  about  the 
money,  well  get  the  money.  It's  the  sta- 
tion. Were  completely  prepjared  to  fight 
for  this  channel.  We've  Just  got  to  have 
it  ■■ 

N.itlonal  Television  Associates  announced 
In  February  that  WNTA-TV  was  for  sale  and 
that  bids  would  be  considered.  Whatever 
the  purchase  price,  the  station,  which  syn- 
dicates TV  programs,  would  use  the  funds 
to  retire  Indebtedness.  Net  station  losses 
l.ist  year  were  about  $7  million.  The  sta- 
tion has  won  critical  acclaim  for  such  pro- 
grams as  "Play  of  the  Week"  and  Mr.  Suss- 
klnd's  "Open  End"  discussion.'?. 

If  tlie  citizens'  group  Is  able  to  purchase 
the  station.  Itw  ould  serve  as  a  permanent 
honie  for  educatloiuil  television  activities  of 
the  board  of  education  and  the  State  board 
of  regents  during  daytime  hours.  In  the 
exeinnp.  It  w:us  expected,  the  cultural  activ- 
ities of  Lincoln  Center  would  be  telecast. 

In  the  past,  Lincoln  Center  has  expressed 
an  intorcRt  In  a  close  relationship  with  edu- 
cational television  in  order  to  present  the 
center's  activities  to  as  wide  an  audience 
as  possible. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  would  be  pointless 
to  think  of  the  pending  bill  as  supple- 
menting any  such  effort.  It  would  not 
be  pointless,  however,  with  respect  to 
depressed  areas,  which  will  be  helped  by 
the  depressed -areas  bill,  where  locall- 
tie.s.  even  in  my  home  State  of  New 
York,  may  not  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves, and  the  United  States  could  help 
with  very  fine  programs  which  will  be 
going  over  station  WNTA,  if  that  sta- 
tion should  become  an  educational  tele- 
vision station  or  programs  over  WPIX. 
and  could  send  those  programs  into 
some  areas  which  could  otherwise  not 
be  serviced.  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
lias  in  mind? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  definitely 
my  feeling.  The  purpose  would  be  in 
some  cases  to  expand  the  coverage  in 
an  area.    I  hope  that  a  fine  program 


from  such  a  station  in  the  Senator's 
State  someday  will  be  shown  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  the  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Kansas  for   example. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  not  be  the 
purpose  under  the  bill  to  take  up  any 
local  responsibility  or  any  nongovern- 
mental resEKjnsibility  that  could  other- 
wise be  carried  on.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  fair  to  have  the 
legislative  record  read  that  one  of  the 
tests  to  be  applied  by  those  who  dis- 
burse the  money  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  that  their  action  either 
stimulates  or  does  what  would  not 
otherwise  be  done,  but  what  in  the  na- 
tional interest  should  be  done  or  should 
be  stimulated? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlie  Senator  has 
made  a  very  clear  and  concise  state- 
ment. He  has  expressed  exactly  my 
feelings. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  It  only  fills  in  those 
interstices  in  connection  with  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  help  with- 
out replacing  other  services.  I  know- 
that  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Keating]  has 
much  the  same  idea.  He  is  offering  his 
amendment,  and,  of  course,  will  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  it  adds 
to  the  bill  and  strengthens  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  often  accused 
of  being  behind  the  times  and  lagging 
behind  developments  of  a  technical  or 
pwlicsrmaking  character  which  are  con- 
sidered advanced  and  forward  looking. 
Therefore,  it  is  refreshing  to  me  and 
indeed  refreshing  to  the  country,  I  am 
sure,  to  note  that  we  are  not  stick-in- 
the-muds.  I  do  not  believe  $50  million 
is  a  great  deal  of  money  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  we  may  survive  or 
go  down  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  education  which  we  are  able  to  give 
to  our  young  people  in  the  next  few- 
decades. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator 
knows  that  this  is  an  authorization  bill. 
It  provides  for  a  ceiling  on  the  author- 
ization. The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees will  have  to  look  at  the  subject  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  should  be  congratulated  for 
his  wise  handling  of  the  bill.  He  has 
been  of  great  help  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  bill  has  been  handled  wisely  and  eco- 
nomically, within  the  requirements  of 
its  purpose,  by  what  he  has  agreed  to 
with  me  as  the  proper  standard  of  judg- 
ment for  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  have  a 
little  pride  in  this  matter  and  will  try 
to  make  certain  that  it  is  not  used  in 
the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  glad  to  express 
my  support  of  the  bill,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  handling  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  debate.  It  may  be  important 
to  point  out.  lest  someone  raise  the 
question  later,  that  fundamentally,  of 
course,  the  operational  expenses  must  be 
borne  by  the  community  itself.    That  in 


and  of  itself,  of  course,  is  a  large  item 
in  the  op>eration  of  a  station. 

All  that  the  bill  does,  actually,  is  en- 
courage more  or  less  a  partnership  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  community.  The 
real  restraint  to  a  callous  use  of  money — 
if  anyone  should  feel  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  it — lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  community  must  assume  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  its  own  to  operate 
the  station  once  it  is  established. 

Right  there  I  believe  we  find  the  real 
re.straint  that  is  necessary  to  make  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
will  be  injudiciously  or  unwisely  used. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution.  I  had  not 
thought  of  that  point.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  every  community  will  consider 
these  facts,  because  it  will  obligate  itself 
to  perhaps  10  times  the  amount  that 
is  involved  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  will  cer- 
tainly look  carefully  at  the  whole  pro- 
posal before  they  tie  themselves  to  a 
heavy  burden. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
again  is  a  built-in  stabilizer  in  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion under  the  definition  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  already  given. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  said  $50  million  is  a  lot  of  seed 
corn.  I  say  that  the  crop  will  be  $500 
million  in  the  first  years.  It  will  be 
helpful  in  the  general  program  of  aid 
to  education.  It  will  alleviate  some  of 
the  very  pressing  problems  which  would 
have  to  be  met  whether  we  pass  the  bill 
or  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  had  another  point  in 
mind,  which  the  Senator  is  now  helping 
me  make,  and  we  should  place  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time.  It  is  the  point 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  program 
will  coordinate  it  closely  with  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education,  upon 
which  it  has  a  direct  influence,  and 
that  we  do  not  expect  the  various  pro- 
grams to  be  operating  in  separate  com- 
partments unrelated  one  to  another. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  effect  the  letter  states  that  something 
must  be  done  along  that  line.  They 
suggest  that  all  this  might  be  worked 
into  a  broad  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill.  They  also  suggest  that  it  could 
be  added  to  an  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  If  nec- 
essary that  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  me.  We  are 
glad  if  it  can  be  worked  out  in  that 
way.  However,  we  want  to  get  it  going 
now,  not  5  years  from  now. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  does  not 
expect — I  know  he  does  not.  and  I  say 
this  only  to  have  It  clear  on  the  record- 
to  have  these  programs  operated  sep- 
arately, but  that  they  are  to  be  coordi- 
nated as  a  unit  program,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  helping  education. 
The  Senator  certainly  does  not  expect 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Educaiion. 
and  Welfare  to  operate  the  three  pio- 
iirams  in  different  reccptables,  one  un- 
related to  another. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  No.  I  certainly 
hope  that  will  not  be  done.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There   bein«   no  objection,   the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follow.s 

Department  or 

HFALIH      EtTCATION.    AND    Wei  FARE 

Wa'>hington.  DC  .  March  17.  1961 
Hnn    Warren  G   Magnuson, 
CHairrnan.  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commt-rcf,  US   Senate.  Wifhington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  letter  is  m  re- 
sponse to  yovir  request  of  January  12,  1961 
for  a  report  on  -S  205.  a  bill  ■To  expeclir»- 
the  utilization  of  television  tran.snussi'n  fa- 
cilities In  our  public  schools  and  cnllege.s, 
and  in  adult  training  programs   " 

This  biU  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  amounts  .is  may  be  nece.ssary 
to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Educntlon 
during  a  5-year  period  to  make  grants  to 
St.ite  education  ,1^600168,  nonproftr  orgnni/.-i- 
tions.  State  educational  television  commis- 
sions, and  State-controlled  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  acciulsition  and  Installation  of 
transmission  apparatus  for  educational  tele- 
vision facilities  The  aggregate  of  such 
grants  could  not  exceed  *1  million  in  any 
State 

S  205  Is  Identical  to  S  12.  86th  Congress, 
which    passed    the   Senate  on   April    13.    1959 

The  purp<)se  of  the  Instant  bill  —  to  expedite 
the  development  of  the  educational  uses  of 
televLslon  Is  one  which  this  Department  en- 
dorses There  Is  no  necessity  In  this  report 
to  again  review  the  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  eduraMonal  television  broadcasting 
We  recognize  that,  heartening  as  this  prog- 
re.ss  has  been  much  more  needs  to  be  ac- 
complished In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enormovis  potential  of  television  for  tlie  Im- 
provement and  extension  of  educational  op- 
portunities m  all  parts  of  the  country  We 
als(i  recogni/e  that  a  major  obstacle  tt)  the 
accomplishment  of  this  objective  Is  the  high 
Initial  cost  of  equipment  and  the  shortage 
of  funds  for  meeting  such  costs  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  feels  that  there  needs 
to  be  additional  consideration  of  the  entire 
problem  in  order  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective methods  of  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose. 

As  you  kn.iw  President  Kennedy  has  rec- 
ommended legislation  to  provide  additional 
Federal  as-sistance  In  meeting  the  urgent 
needs  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
.srhoi.is  and  'f  higher  education  We  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  shcnild 
have  priority  in  terms  of  new  Federal  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  education  Mean- 
while, our  Department  will  give  thorough 
consideration  to  addltlon.il  proposals  of  ob- 
vious merit  such  as  that  embodied  In  the 
Instant  bill  In  our  Judgment  a  ruiinber  of 
Important  matters  need  addition  il  consider- 
ation with  respect  to  accomplishing  the  i.'b- 
Jectlves  sought  In  S  205 

First,  the  National  Association  c<t  Ediic.i- 
tional  Broadcasters  Is  undertaking  to  design 
an  allocation  plan  for  a  nationwide  system 
of  educational  television  for  subinisslon  to 
the  Feeler. il  Communlcatlona  Comml.ssiLin  for 
tlie  Commissions  consideration  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  this  plan  will  be  completed 
shortly  and  we  would  like  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  effort  and  the  findings  of  the 
Commis.ston  on  It  In  order  to  coordinate  the 
recommendations  of  this  Department  w.th 
^hat  work  Second,  we  believe  that  further 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  role  of  the 
State    In    formulating    a    plan    for    statewide 


development  of  educational  television  and 
to  the  role  of  possible  regional  arrange- 
ments between  States  F^ir  reasons  of  ef- 
ficiency, economy,  and  effectiveness,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  planning  and  activating  of 
educational  television  liLstiUlatlons  at  \e<u>t 
should  follow  a  State  pattern,  and  may  need 
to  be  regional  In  character  Third,  we  fee! 
that  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
securing  effective  commitments  for  operating 
funds  once  an  Installation  is  completed 
And.  finally,  the  Department  would  like  to 
consider  the  Federal  role  In  encouraging 
educational  ttlt- \  l.-.i>  iii  In  the  broader  con- 
text of  measures  designed  to  bring  about 
more  effec'lve  use  of  modern  educatloiial 
media  and  within  the  framewiirk  of  more 
comprehon.-ive  Federil  action  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  education 

This  administration,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy,  is  deeply  and  force- 
fully committed  to  Federal  action  to  help 
Improve  the  quality  of  American  education 
to  the  end  of  strengthening  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  s^iciety.  The  Administration's  pro- 
posed Educational  Assistance  Act  of  I'.tfil 
provides  for  stimulating  and  facilitating  new 
programs  to  meet  special  education  prob- 
lems Such  programs  might  Include  the  use 
of  new  media  such  as  television  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  has  stated  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  February  20.  1961  th?«t  he 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  A  portion  of  that  act  Is  designed 
t.j  foster  research  and  experimentation  and 
to  dissemin.ite  lnf(jrmatlon  in  the  develop- 
ment and  ev.iluatlon  of  television  and  other 
education. il  media  This  Department,  which 
has  the  principal  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  \iMl  administration  commitments 
In  the  field  of  educatutn.  will  carefully  con- 
sider an  appropriate  course  of  action  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  development  and 
stimulation  of  various  types  of  modern  edu- 
cational media  including  educational  tele- 
vision For  the  reasons  set  forth,  however 
we  are  unable  to  recommend  favnr;ible  con- 
sider.ition  of  the  instant  bill 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  against  enact- 
nient  of  .s    205 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
Uitlon   of    this   report    from    the   stand[v>int 
of  the  administrations  program 
Sincerely  yours. 

AnRAfUM    RiBit.oFr 

Secretary 

Mr  SCHOKPPKL  Mr  President  I 
iippreciHle  the  debate  which  ha.s  been 
had  on  the  pending  measure  today.  I 
am  supporting  it  It  wa.s  a  little  o\er 
2  ycar.s  ago  that  I  spoke  on  the  floor  m 
support  of  S  il:  m  the  86th  Congies.s. 
which  was  a  bill  ainio.->t  identical  to  the 
educational  TV  bill  now  before  us  I 
rekjret  that  S  12  failed  of  pa.s.';at:e  in  the 
Hou.se,  a.s  did  S  2119  m  the  85th  Con- 
gre.ss 

I  believe  tlial  \i  important  .\ear.s  have 
been  lost  in  putting  into  effect  a  program 
which  IS  very  vital  to  the  American  ik-o- 
ple  and  to  my  State  of  Kansas  The 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  conmuttee.  ha.s  touched  on  th;.-> 
point 

The  people  of  my  State  have  been 
much  interested  m  tlii.s  subject  I  said 
2  years  ago 

The  great  tragedy  In  l>)st  educational  op- 
portunity lies  In  the  impossibility  of  re- 
trU'vement 

The  hours  and  years  doled  out  to  each  of 
us  can  be  spent  but  once  If  by  Inaction 
or  inadequate  plan,  we  give  too  thin  a  f.ire 
to  thf)se  for  whose  learning  we  hold  respon- 
sibility, we  fall  In  a  way  that  we  cannot 
make   up    for   what  Is  lost   Is   learning   time. 


Of  course,  everything  has  not  been 
lu.st  by  the  delay,  and  I  would  not  sug- 
gest  that   It  has 

For  example,  my  own  State  of  Kan- 
sas has  used  the  time  profitably  to  work 
on  a  plan  for  a  .statewide  educational 
television  network. 

You  vMll  find  in  the  hearing  or^  this 
bill  a  letter  from  Kansas  State  Senator 
Laurin  W  Jones  delineating  the  pro- 
posal for  Kansa.s  In  brief,  these  are 
Us  mam  points 

Six  maximum  power,  high  antenna 
transmitters  would  be  erected,  one  each 
at  Topeka.  HiUchm.son,  Lmccjln,  Giain- 
field.  Garden  City,  and  Clianute. 

With  the  excei'tion  of  the  one  at 
Chamiti'     all    would   broadcast   on   VHF 

It  IS  planned  that  major  program  pro- 
duction centers  would  be  e;,tabli.shed  at 
WithUa.  Lawrence,  and  Manhattan. 
Minor  pioKiam  centers  would  be  built 
at  Empoi  la  Hays.  Kansas  City.  Pilts- 
buri',  and  Topeka. 

Tlie  location  of  the  tiaiismitteis  would 
be  .such  that  92  percent  of  the  Kansas 
population  could  receive  a  good  siunal. 
and  all  of  the  transmitters  would  be 
linked  touelher  by  microwave  relay. 

Any  of  the  prot;ram  centers  could  feed 
the  entire  network  or  it  could  be  broken 
into  re'-'ional  se'iments 

Much  of  the  support  for  llie  Kan.sa.s 
plan  has  come  from  a  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Educational  Television  organ- 
ized nearly  8  years  a.;<i 

The  committee  includes  representa- 
tives of  the  various  StJ>te  and  [ttivate 
colleges  and  universities,  municipal  uni- 
versities, junior  colleges,  public  school 
systems,  and  such  existing  ortzani/ations 
as  the  Kansas  Conj-ie.ss  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  the  Kansas  Medical  Society. 
the  .Ame'.ican  .As.MH'iation  of  University 
Women,  the  Kan.sas  Council  for  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  and  major  farm  or^tani- 
zations  I  mention  this  to  show  the 
interest  which  das  developed  :i  this  im- 
portant prou;i  am 

In  Kansas,  as  el.sewiuie,  educational 
television  is  looked  to  as  an  attainable 
means  of  eniichmt^  and  extendui';  the 
scliool  cuiricuium 

A  ^leat  many  of  oui  .smaller  schools 
h.ive  found  it  impo.ssible  to  develop  a 
comp i>-hens I ve  c u rr ic u  1  um 

Some  of  the  subject  areas  found  to  be 
inadequately  served  throuehout  Kansas 
are  these:  Science  particularly  chem- 
istry and  physics:  elementary  foreign 
lanwaiu'es;  elementary  .science  .social 
studies:  modern  foreiu'ti  lansua^es  m 
secondary  .schrxil.s  Enulish  and  Enulish 
literature,    mathematics   and    biolouy 

The  testimony  before  our  committee, 
both  m  the  hearings  on  S  205  and  its 
predece-s.sor  bills,  makes  abundantly  clear 
that  courses  of  this  sort  can  be  tau«ht 
etTectively  through  educational  televi- 
sion There  is  even  a  .saving  in  money 
because  of  the  joint  use  of  materials  and 
facilities. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  my  own  Slate 
to  observe  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense did  in  cooperation  with  univer- 
sities and  other  educational  institutions 
in  training  men  in  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment on  technical  subjects.  The  re- 
ception was  marvelous,  and  the  end  re- 
sults were  excellent. 


It  is  also  felt  that  educational  tele- 
vision would  be  most  useful,  not  only  in 
Kansas,  but  also  in  other  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rural  areas,  in  improv- 
ing teaching  training. 

Additional  benefits  would  flow  through 
the  availability  of  teaching  to  children 
w  ho.  for  reasons  of  health,  cannot  leave 
their  homes,  and  through  courses  for 
out-of-school  youth  and  for  adults. 

The  Kan.sas  plan  which  I  have  here 
oiillir.ed  is  now  pending  in  the  Kansas 
I  ciJislaturc. 

It  IS  being  considered  carefully  be- 
cause the  prosram.  once  embarked  upon, 
would  take  an  annual  capital  appropri- 
ation of  a  million  dollars  for  several 
years  I  feel  certain  the  people  of  my 
Stale  would  take  the  necessary  finan- 
cial interest  m  the  program. 

As  a^:ainst  a  Kansas  outlay  of  about 
$7  million  to  set  the  network  into  op- 
eration, the  Federal  Government,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  before  us,  with  cer- 
tain specific  requirements  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  safeguards  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  would  con- 
tribute SI  million  but  it  would  come 
at  a  most  helpful  time  and  do  much  to 
t:et  the  Kansas  network  underway. 

We  who  have  been  working  on  the 
bill  in  committee  have  had  our  minds 
particularly  attuned  to  problems  in  ed- 
ucational TV. 

For  that  reason,  I  noted  with  special 
attention  the  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton newspapers  which  reported  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  at  present  will- 
'Jng  to  introduce  educational  TV  into 
the  District  .schools.  I  am  sure  many 
Senators  read  the  same  articles. 

I  urge  them  not  to  conclude  that  the 
Superintendent  of  the  District  Schools 
disapproves  nf  educational  TV  as  a 
teaching  medium.  As  I  understand,  his 
position  is  simply  that  there  are  other 
things  more  important  to  do  in  the 
Washington  schools  at  this  time. 

An  example  of  what  he  has  in  mind 
is  the  experimental  curriculum  at  Ami- 
don  school,  which  many  of  us  have  been 
happy  to  note  returns  in  a  large  part  to 
tlie  fundamentals  of  the  three  R"s  which 
sei  ved  so  well  in  our  own  time. 

Auain.  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system  is  a 
large  one  and  rich  in  teaching  resources 
that  are  not  available  in  many  of  the 
schools  in  our  home  States. 

It  .seems  abundantly  clear  that  post- 
ponement of  introduction  of  educational 
TV  into  the  District  schools  should  not 
be  taken  as  an  argument  against  edu- 
cational TV  it.self.  esr>ecially  when  the 
program  advanced  by  the  Greater 
Washington  Educational  TV  Association 
is  being  so  eagerly  embraced  by  school 
systems  outside  of  the  District  proper. 
A  belated  report  on  the  bill  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  recommends  against  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  may  say,  in  furtherance  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  that  the 
chaii-man  of  the  committee  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  ample,  fair,  and  timely  (V- 


portimity  to  report  his  views  on  the  bill. 
A  reading  of  the  record  of  the  hearings 
will  disclose  that  at  the  late  date  it  was 
made  public,  the  Secretary  did  not  rep- 
resent that  his  statement  related  to  a 
100  percent  investigation.  The  Depart- 
ment simply  wishes  to  proceed  in  some 
other  way.  In  fairness,  I  think  an 
evaluation  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Secretary's  letter  in  that  light,  because 
I  would  hesitate  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  the  character  and  ability  which  I 
know  the  Secretary  to  have  would  say 
"No"  to  this  kind  of  program.  That  is 
not  the  case.  To  think  otherwise  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Secretary  of  that  great 
Department. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  similarly  recom- 
mended against  S.  2119  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress and  S.  12  of  the  86th  Congress,  so 
I  say  frankly  and  kindly  there  is  no 
surprise  in  finding  that  the  political 
changes  which  took  place  at  the  top 
have  not  disturbed  subterranean  con- 
victions within  the  Department. 

I  must  note,  however,  that  in  addition 
to  the  old  reasons  for  opposing  educa- 
tional TV,  some  new  ones  are  advanced. 
The  old  reasons  basically  were  that 
more  experience  and  more  studies  are 
needed  before  anyone  can  say  that  S. 
205  is  the  best  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  help  expand  educa- 
tional TV. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Secretary  RibicofT's  report  on 
the  bill  conceals  possibly  a  fear  that  if 
the  Congress  acts  on  an  educational  TV 
bill  it  would  feel  that  it  has  done  enough 
for  education  and  so  bypass  the  Presi- 
dent's aid  to  education  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  that  would  be  the  case.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  it  is  merely  some- 
thing which  we  should  get  underway. 
and  it  would  be  complementary  in  a 
practical  way  to  what  is  now  being  done. 
I  for  one — and  I  think  other  Senators 
will  say  the  same — am  ready  to  consider 
each  of  these  bills  on  its  own  merits. 

I  can  well  understand  why  there  might 
be  apprehension  about  the  impact  on 
the  budget  of  the  total  of  $51  million 
that  would  be  authorized  by  the  bill. 

However,  not  all  of  the  authorized  sum 
would  be  spent  at  one  time,  as  has  been 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  and  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI  in 
his  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

There  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
that  would  make  the  actual  spending  a 
fairly  long  drawn-out  process,  even 
though  applications  for  grants  must  be 
filed  within  5  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation. 

The  various  types  of  applicants,  as  has 
been  brought  out  earlier,  and  as  I  wish  to 
state  again,  must  first  perfect  their  local 
plans  and  decisions  and  also  satisfy  the 
requirements  to  be  enforced  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Then  there  will  be  additional  delays  in 
many  instances  in  obtaining  construc- 
tion permits  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  a  reserved 
educational  TV  channel. 

I  hesitate  to  say  when  the  greatest  im- 
pact of  the  bill  would  be  felt,  but  it  will 


always  be  within  the  control  of  the 
appropriation  process,  as  was  indicated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  this 
afternoon. 

We  have  passed  a  similar  bill  twice  be- 
fore. The  reasons  for  doing  so  are  still 
valid. 

We  should  pass  it  again  and  then  do 
all  possible  to  enlist  the  support  of  our 
colleagues  across  the  Capitol. 

I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  this  measure  and  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  desire  to  delay  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  bill,  but  I  have  been  seeking 
recognition  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill. 

I  wi.sh  to  make  some  brief  remarks, 
and  then  I  shall  request  the  printing  m 
the  Record  of  a  statement  I  have  pre- 
pared on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  a  sponsor  and  a 
supporter  of  similar  bills  which  were 
considered  in  previous  Congresses.  At 
that  time  I  had  a  direct  interest  in 
those  bills,  because  my  own  State  was 
earnestly  .seeking  means  to  avail  itself 
of  the  chaimel  reserved  for  educational 
television. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  during  the 
period  of  delay  which  has  occurred  since 
the  consideration  of  those  bills.  New 
Hampshire  has,  with  its  own  resources 
and  the  resources  of  its  citizens,  estab- 
lished the  facilities,  and  is  now  utilizing 
this  channel. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  lime 
can  only  indirectly  and  in  small  measuie 
benefit  my  State.  But  my  interest  in 
the  bill,  as  one  which  is  of  vital  necessity 
to  the  future  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try, is  still  very  real.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  motive  of  self-gain  for  my  own 
State  has  been  somewhat  lessened, 
nonetheless  I  hope  very  earnestly  that 
the  bill  will  be  passed,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  thoroughly  covered  by  previ- 
ous speakers  and  for  reasons  which  I 
touch  on  briefly  in  the  statement  I  have 
prepared.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recofd.  as  follows: 

St.^tement  by  Senator  Cotton 
educational  television 
There  is  no  question  that  educational  tele- 
vision can  do  lor  our  schools  what  the  power 
loom  did  for  the  weaver  It  offers  new  op- 
portunities for  better  teaching  at  a  saving  in 
both  teachers  and  buildings.  But  much  of 
this  potential  is  going  to  waste  today  despite 
our  urgent  needs  in  education. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  Nation's  television 
channels  have  been  reserved  for  noncom- 
mercial, educational  use  for  the  past  7  years. 
Only  54  of  these  268  channels  are  now  on  the 
air,  serving  milUoiis  of  people  with  a  variety 
of  education,  information,  and  entertain- 
ment. 

The  bad  side  of  the  coin  is  that  nearly  200 
of  these  reserved  channels  are  going  begging. 
They  have  no  takers.  Two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  have  no  chance  to  see  au 
educational  TV  station. 

Not  only  is  their  potential  being  wasted,  it 
is  in  danger  of  being  lost  because  of  the 
steady  and  increasing  pressiire  to  free  these 
channels  for  regular  commercial  us*  This  is 
especiallv   true   of    those   In   \h9   VHF  b«:ia 
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covering  the  keenly  sought  channels  fmm  2 
through  13.  The  Ped«nl  Communications 
CommlAsion  ha«  Btcadfftctly  refuaed  to  throw 
open  these  channeln  for  commercial  TV.  hut 
they  cant  hold  off  Uideflnltely,  aJlowlr.K 
scarce  channels  to  remain  dark  and  v.icaut. 

This  bill  offers  a  means  of  lighting  up 
these  channels  and  putting  them  to  the  bfst 
possible  use  By  making  up  to  $1  mllUon 
avail.ihle  to  each  State  for  the  equipment  and 
f.icinties  needed  for  their  ET\'  stations.  It 
win  be  a  galvanirlng  shock  that  can  ni.ike 
the  promise  of  ETV  a  down-to-earth  reality 

It  IS  one  low-cost,  high-yield,  slni<le-sh..t 
Feder.il  spei.dmg  program  I  can  ^'>  for  'A.'h 
enthUAiasni 

Franitly.  I  n.iveu't  always  leli  ihi*  A.^y 
about  ETV  While  I  believed  the  chunueU 
should  be  used  for  the  enllfjhtenment  of  "ur 
poi>ple.  young  and  old.  and  "o  relieve  the 
monnttmy  of  the  endless  wes'crna  on  com- 
mercial TV.  1  had  the  mlstiik-m  Idf-a  that 
ET\'  was  the  frosting  of  education  1  had 
the  iniprfs.-,!  >n  it  provided  the  appetizer  but 
not  the  main  course-- teach  n^?  curre!.' 
eveuf.^.  inipruving  cultural  backgrounds,  ai.d 
wnetting  the  appetite  of  students  and  adul's 
for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Hearings  before  our  commr-ee  ha. e  left 
no  doubts  The  record  is  fllletl  with  speo'.nc 
example«i  (^f  the  benefits  of  educ  itional  TV 
In  Memphis  700  adulU  have  learned  to  r'.-ad 
and  write,  i:.  Schenectady  4,0(X1  are  learnliii? 
a  foreign  language  at  6.30  In  tliC  morning. 
In  Chicago  29  iX»0  have  enrolled  and  paid  ites 
for  a  Junior  college  course;  In  rural  sectii. ii3 
of  Oklahoma  science  and  mathetnaMcs  are 
being  brought  to  children  In  -.m.il!  schools 
who  h.ive  never  Y>een  taught  them  before. 
1.200  clas,ses  In  the  Washington  area  have  re- 
ceived a  dai  y  science  lesson  The  list  is  a 
long  one. 

The  time  h.\s  come  to  put  E'I"V  on  a  :inn 
ba.si3,  and  enactment  of  the  pei.dmx  bill  will 
be  a  power:. il  and  overdue  nuae  m  that 
direction 

In  my  own  State,  the  New  H.i.nipshlre  EUu- 
catlonal  Broadcasting  Council,  composed  of 
represen'atlv.'>5  of  19  schools  and  college  the 
State  Dep ur^ment  of  Education  of  the  Cath- 
olic Dl.>cese  and  the  Aaeoclation  of  Schof>l 
Superintendents,  has  put  an  K'I"V  s'atlon  on 
the  air 

New  Hampshire's  share  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  S.  205  will  be  available  for  such 
thln^'i  as  Improving  the  facilities  of  WENH. 
Increa-ilng  Its  pf)wer  and  range,  and  Install- 
In.?  o'her  devices  to  bring  Us  benefits  to  a 
wider  number  of  viewers,  as  well  as  for  lUht- 
Ing  th>>  darkness  of  other  channels  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  nearby  States 

Tlu-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HuKEY  m  the  chair'.  The  cominittce 
amendment  will  now  be  stated 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  page  4. 
after  line  5.  it  is  propa<»ed  to  insert  a  new- 
sect  ion.  a.s  follows  1 

Sec  8  lai  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  .section  3  of  thU  Act  shall  keep  .Mich 
records  .is  'he  Conuniasloner  shall  presi  ribe 
Including  records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recip- 
ient of  the  pr'>ceed3  of  such  assisujnce.  the 
tola!  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in 
connection  witli  wblch  such  assist. mce  is 
given  or  used,  and  th**  amount  and  nature 
of  that  por'loii  of  the  cost  of  th»'  pr^  Ject  iir 
undertal-.in>5  supplied  by  other  sources  and 
such  other  records  as  will  faf^iUtate  an  e:- 
fectlve  audit 

(bt  The  C  immlssloner  and  the  C  imp- 
troller  Oeneral  of  the  United  .States.  c,r  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  repre.sentatlves. 
shall  have  acce.ss  for  the  purp<\se  of  audit, 
and  ex.imlnation  to  any  books,  d  >ciimf  nt.'i. 
p.i[)ers.  and  records  of  the  recipient  that 
are  peitinent  to  assistance  recer.  ed  under 
kectloii  3  of  this  Act. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Be  It  enai  led  by  t>ie  Seriate  and  House 
(./  Reft's^-ntiitnes  of  t?l^  L'ni.'»'d  Staffs  uf 
Amrricn  in  Cnngre/t^  a<<!te''nble<l.  That  there 
ts  hereby  aiithorlrM  to  he  \ppr  'pr1at.-<l  <!uch 
nmo\int.s  a.s  niiv  be  neo«>«sarv  to  assist  the 
States  and  certain  organlzati  ins  therein  to 
est.tblish  or  improve  televl.s:  u  br<  .idca.st- 
mg  for  educational  purposes,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Uii*  Act.  by 
providing  for  the  establishment  and  Im- 
provement of  teUvi.^lon  broadcasting  facili- 
ties 

Sec  2  .\ny  agency  or  officer,  or  organlzn- 
tl'n  In  a  State,  described  In  clause  ihii2i 
of  thl«;  section  which  Is  e.st.ibllshlng  or  Im- 
proving television  broadcasting  facilities, 
may  roceuc  a  grant  .ta  authorized  m  tins 
Act  to  cover  the  cost  of  such  establish- 
ment or  Improvement  by — 

I  at  makliiij  .ipplicatlon  therefor  In  such 
form  as  I3  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
C omml'.sloner  of  Eductstlon:  and 

(bi  providing  a.ssu.-ance  satisfactory  to 
the    Comnussioner   of    Eduoatl  'n — 

I  1  I  that  the  necessary  Ivinds  to  operate 
and  maintain  such  facilities  will  t>e  avail- 
able. 

1 2)  that  the  operation  of  such  facilities 
will  be  under  the  control  of  (ui  tlie  agency 
or  officer  prlniarlly  responsible  for  llie  State 
superv'.slf'n  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  (bi  a  nonprofit  foundation, 
corporation,  or  assix-latn^n  organized  pri- 
marily to  engage  m  or  encouragf  educa- 
tional television  broadcasting,  (ci  a  duly 
constituted  State  educational  television 
couimission.  or  id»  a  bt.ile  co!itr».>lletl  col- 
lege or  university,  and 

1 3)  that  such  facilities  will  l>e  used  only 
for  educntlonal  purposes 

.Srr  i  Vj^n  determining  that  an  agency 
or  offlcer  of  an  orvnnl.'.atlon  has  s«ll^^fled 
the  req'ilremints  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 
the  Comml.^8loner  (if  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  to  such  agency,  offlcfr, 
or  organization  in  such  amount  as  Is  detei- 
mlned  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  renson- 
able  and  necessary  to  cover  the  coi^t  of 
"U"h  e5>;tahM.shmpnt  nr  Improvement  of  fa- 
cU.tles.  A",  np'-n'-v  or  officer  or  an  ork^nni- 
zatlon  may  receive  one  or  n^ore  ijrants  un- 
der the  provisions  r,f  this  Act,  but  the  tot.il 
amount  of  surh  grmts  for  television  broad- 
ca,Mng  facilities  in  any  State  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000.  Such  grants  shall  be 
mide  nut  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  may  be  made  In 
such  Installments  a.s  the  Commissioner 
(I'^cms  f'.ppr'  pri  ite 

Srr  4  As  use<l  in  this  Act  the  term  "es- 
t.ibilvhing  or  improving  teU-vlsion  bnj.idcast- 
iiig  faciallea  means  the  aC'iviUUlou  and 
Installation  of  transralRslon  apparatus  nec- 
es.sary  far  television  (Including  closed-cir- 
cuit television  I  broadcasting,  and  does  not 
Include  the  construction  or  repair  of  s'ruc- 
tires  to  h.TUse  such  apparatus,  and  the  term 
"State"  means  the  several  States  and  tne 
District  of  Columbia. 

6sc  5  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  is  authorized  to  provide  such  us- 
si.->t.ince  In  carrying  out  the  provlsloi\s  of 
this  Act  as  may  be  requested  bv  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education 

Sec  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  he 
deemed  (a)  to  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Educ,iti.^n  any  control  over  teievLsiun  broad- 
casting, or  ibi  to  amend  any  provision  o.'. 
or  reffairement  under,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act 

Sfc  7  No  .i;)p)l:rat!"n  for  any  grant  un- 
der this  Act  may  be  accepted  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  after  the  day  which 
Is  5  years  alter  the  dale  t-f  enactmrnt  of 
this  Act 

Skc  8  lai  E.ich  recipient  of  asoiolance 
under  section  3  of  this  Art  bh.iU  keep  such 
record-s  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
including    records    which    fully    dlfa- lose    the 


.-imount  and  the  di.'^posltion  by  such  recip- 
ient of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the 
total  cost  of  the  pn^ject  or  undertaking  in 
conuecti<-n  with  which  such  aseistance  Is 
k;lven  or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature 
i.if  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
or  utidert.iklng  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
efT^^tive  audit 

(bi  The  Commissioner  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler ileneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorlzetl  representatives,  sh.iU 
have  access  for  the  purpose  cif  audit  and 
examination  to  any  books,  d^->cuments. 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  thut 
are  [pertinent  to  assis'ni'.ce  received  under 
sertiou   3   of   This   .^ct 

The  PRESIDINr,  OFFICKR  Ihe 
question  is  on  ii;^iiei:ii:  to  the  mmmit- 
tee  amiMidmciit 

The  .im''.idmem    w a.s  agreed  to. 

Mr  Kf:AriNG  Mr  I're.sident.  I  call 
up  an  aiiiendmenl  wl.icli  I  l.ave  at  the 
de.sk.  and  a.sk  lliat  it  be  stated. 

The  Lec.i.slative  Clerk.  C)ii  put;c  2. 
l.iif  16.  biKinnaii^  with  'U'  '  iL  is  pio- 
p*xsed  to  strike  out  all  throuKh  ■ci"  111 
line  19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  tb'.  ' 

On  pauc  2.  line  21.  strike  (jut  ■  d  >  "  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereof  '  'C' . 

On  page  2.  line  21.  bcfoii-  tf.e  senu- 
colon  iii.soil  the  following: 

except  that  any  such  .agency.  ofBcer.  coin- 
ml-scion.  ooilpge  or  university  may  for  the 
pur|K)ses  of  this  Act  distribute  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  to  nunpro&t  founda- 
tK>n«.  corporatl  >ns.  or  assocl.iilons  m  the 
same  State  which  are  or^anl/ed  primarily  to 
etigage  in  or  encourage  e{lu>'atlf>nal  television 
broadcasting  if  the  ojn-ra'ion  of  the  fnclM- 
lles  v,hlch  sui  h  funds  are  used  Uj  establish 
or  improve  will  be  undt  r  the  cx'ntrol  of  such 
nonpi  oiu  ur-'aniivit  loll 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  Prrvdent.  in  the 
letter  from  the  Setretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  second  ob- 
jection hf  makes  to  thi.s  measure  read.s 
as  follows: 

We  believe  tliai  further  attention  6h.ouid 
he  given  to  the  role  of  the  State  In  formu- 
l.iting  a  plan  for  st!>tewide  dive!  ipment  of 
educaMonal  television,  and  to  the  n^le  (if 
possible  repional  nrraneemento  between 
States  For  rensonji  of  efTli-len-y  economy 
and  effrctuenesfi.  we  believe  that  the  plaii- 
niivg  and  activating  of  educatiunai  televi- 
sion InsUillatlons  should  follow  a  Slate  pat- 
tern, and  m.iy  net-d  t*i  be  r<-gic>nal  In 
character 

Mr  President,  tliu  purpose  of  this 
am  'ntiment  is  to  an.-^wer  at  least  that 
objt-t'ti'.n.  a.s  raised  by  the  Secretan'  of 
Heulih.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to 
make  tlie  bill  follow  a  Sute  pattern. 

A,  we  kiiow.  the  bill  will  permit  each. 
State  to  receive  erants  of  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  educational 
televi.sion  That  i.s  a  worthy  ob.ieclive 
The  bill  will  help  improve  and  expand 
educalion.il  television  facilities  throut;h- 
out  tlie  country  However,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  bill  its  no  v  worded  would 
set  up  a  procedure  which  has  worried 
many  here  and  which  may  possibly  be 
m  violation  of  the  entire  educational 
principle  which  we  have  come  to  k:iu',\ 
and  to  appreciate  in  this  country. 

STATE    <  ONT«oL     SHOl'l.D     BE     MATNTAINtD 

Mr  Pie.<;ldent.  the  bill  S  205,  to 
pf^rmlt  each  State  grants  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion apiece  for  the  development  of  edu- 
cational TV  has  a  worthy  objective.     It 
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will  help  to  improve  and  expand  edu- 
cational television  facilities  throughout 
the  country.  But  it  has  come  t»  my 
attention  that  in  providing  for  this  as- 
.si.stance  the  bill  S.  205  sets  up  a  pro- 
cedure that  seems  to  me  to  violate  the 
whole  principle  of  education  in  the 
liuted  States. 

What  I  mean  is  this:  The  U.S. 
Commission  of  Education  has  the 
full  power  and  discretion  to  award  funds 
cither  to  State  agencies  applying  or  to 
nonprofit  private  groups  primarily  en- 
tiased  in  educational  TV  broadcasting. 

This  means  the  State  agencies  which 
have  been  sta  up  and  have  operated  for 
years  in  the  area  of  education  are  com- 
peting on  more  or  less  equal  tenns  with 
private  i^roups  for  the  right  to  get  Fed- 
eral funds  for  educational  programs 
uhich  will  be  broadcast  in  homes  and 
schools  throughout  the  State. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  know  that  pri- 
\ate  organizations  can,  and  do,  do  a  fine 
job  along  these  lines.  In  the  Buffalo- 
Niagara  area  of  New  York,  for  Instance, 
educational  television  has  been  on  the 
an  for  a  little  over  a  year.  Although 
handicapped  by  financial  needs,  the 
Western  New  York  Educational  TV  Asso- 
ciation is  steadily  improving  its  per- 
formance. It  was  chartered  by  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  thus  properly  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York 
state  Department  of  Education.  Under 
the  amendment  I  have  proposed,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  these  organiza- 
tions competing  with  State  agencies. 
They  would  have  to  cooperate  with  and 
work  through  the  State  organizations, 
as  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  private 
educational  television  associations  today. 
Furthermore,  the  several  States  could 
still  cooperate  among  themselves,  where 
such  cooperation  is  useful,  by  seeking 
the  f; rants  through  State  agencies. 

What  I  do  very  stf^ngly  object  to 
under  the  present  legislation  is  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  the  power  to  decide  whether 
the  duly  constituted  State  agency  shall 
handle  this  programing  or  whether  a  pri- 
vate group  shall  do  so. 

This  amounts  to  Federal  control,  with 
the  ix)tentiality  of  completely  bypassing 
legally  constituted  State  and  local  bodies. 
The  ix)wer  to  dispense  funds  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  appointed  com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Government. 
most  particularly  when  it  concerns  the 
programing  of  television  projects. 

The  administration  has  already  called 
for  a  ma-ssive  aid  to  education  program. 
Section  103  of  this  proposed  legislation 
provides  that  "In  the  administration  of 
this  title  no  dep>artment,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
exercise  any  direction,  sup>ervision,  or 
control  over  the  policy  determination, 
personnel,  curriculum,  program  of  in- 
struct'ion,  or  the  administration  or  op- 
eration of  any  school  or  school  system." 

Yet  at  the  very  same  time,  this  bill 
would  in  effect  hand  all  control  of  edu- 
cational TV,  which  may  ultimately  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  media  of  edu- 
cation, over  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
not  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  In- 


terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Even 
though  section  6  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  not  have 
any  control  over  television  broadcasting. 
in  fact,  he  could  not  avoid  exercising 
control  if  he  has  to  choose  between  com- 
pjeting  applicants. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  therefore 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to 
the  effect  that  only  State  agencies  or 
oflBcials  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  funds,  but  that  these 
State  officials  may.  if  they  choose,  dele- 
gate the  operation  of  the  facilities  to 
the  same  kinds  of  nonprofit  foundations, 
corporations,  or  associations  organized 
primarily  to  engage  in  or  encourage  edu- 
cational TV  broadcasting  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  present  bill.  My  purpose. 
let  me  make  it  very  clear,  is  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  such  organizations. 
but  rather  to  insure  that  the  power  of 
selection  stay,  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
local  level. 

It  is  most  important,  in  considering 
the  field  of  education,  to  make  sure  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not,  one 
way  or  another,  through  the  back  door, 
if  not  through  the  front  door,  get  con- 
trol of  educational  policies  and  practices 
throughout  the  Nation.  Although  I  re- 
alize that  this  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  I  think  that  my  amendment  i^ 
necessary  to  prevent  an  ultimate  Fed- 
eral takeover  in  this  area.  I  believe  that 
my  amendment  mipht  also  improve  the 
chances  for  House  passage  of  :he  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  approved  twice  by 
the  Senate  but  never  been  taken  up  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  vield':' 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  ab.  rnce  ot  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IM".  M,^GNu- 
sonI,  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill  ht?re  on  the 
floor,  and  acting  in  his  behalf.  I  am 
willing  to  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  committee  is  willing  to 
accept  his  amendment  and  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  hope  the  other  body  will 
see  the  merit  of  the  amendment. 

Perhaps  I  should  take  my  seat  at  this 
time,  because  one  well  trained  in  the 
law,  as  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, does  not  proceed  after  he  has  won 
his  case. 

However,  the  minority  leader  has 
been  required  to  leave  the  floor,  and  he 
had  asked  that  there  be  a  quorum  call 
at  this  time,  unle.ss  other  Senators  wish 
to  speak. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Other  Senators  will 
speak  on  the  bill,  and  a  group  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  textiles  are 
ready  to  proceed  immediately  there- 
after. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agre(!d  to. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not support  Senate  bill  205.  The  first 
reason  for  my  opposing  the  bill  is  that 
it  is  rooted  in  the  old  proposition  that. 


unless  the  U.S.  Government  provides 
the  money,  neither  the  local  govern- 
ments nor  the  States  are  in  a  financial 
position  to  establish  and  construct  the 
television  equipment  needed  to  broad- 
cast educational  programs. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  good: 
to  the  extent  television  can  be  utilized 
for  educational  purposes,  the  Nation  will 
be  served.  Educational  television  has 
been  developed.  I  believe,  through  55 
facilities  that  have  been  adopted  out  of 
2G8  available.  In  Ohio  we  have  four  of 
them.  The  city  of  Cleveland  was  in  the 
process  of  constructing  one.  but  deviated 
from  the  path  on  the  ground  that  it 
needed  the  money  for  other  purposes  in 
the  schools:  $300,000  was  made  avail- 
able. The  Ford  Foundation  agreed  to 
put  up  that  amount  of  money,  but  then 
the  $500,000  was  utilized  for  an  increa.se 
of  teachers'  salaries. 

Primarily,  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  to  the  Congress  is 
rooted  in  the  claim  that  the  local  and 
State  governments  are  too  poor  to 
finance  this  service.  I  do  not  believe. 
duiing  my  presence  in  the  Senate,  there 
has  been  a  single  time  when  I  have  ever 
heard  fiom  the  proponents  of  Federal 
spending  that  a  local  government  or  a 
Slate  feo\ernment  was  in  the  financial 
position  to  perform  the  services  contem- 
plated by  the  particular  bill  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

The  argument  is  also  made  that,  un- 
less the  Federal  Treasury  does  it.  the 
local  and  State  governments  will  not 
be  able  to  render  the  service. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  and  its  laudable 
objective  of  providing  educational  tele- 
vision. I  submit  to  my  colleagues  they 
cannot  disregard  the  fact  tliat  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  th.e  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion both  have  written  opposing  the  bill. 
That  is  the  status  under  which  the  pro- 
posal comes  to  us. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
heard  the  testimony  on  the  bill,  and  I 
heard  at  least  a  part  of  it.  There  were 
supporters  of  the  program.  A  lady  from 
Cleveland  and  interested  manufacturers 
of  television  equipment  testified  in  favor 
of  it;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  per- 
sons most  highly  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  education  in  our  country 
both  say  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  very  emphatic  statement 
that  the  two  Secretaries  are  opposed  to 
passage  of  the  bill.  Do  the  Secre- 
taries make  any  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  agreed  to,  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York?  In 
other  words,  the  amendment  would 
change  the  complexion  of  the  bill  quite 
materially. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  did.  In  his  letter,  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Ribicoff 
stated  that  the  President  recommended 
a   very    large   school-aid    program    and 
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that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  supple- 
ment the  proposal  at  this  time  with  edu- 
cational television,  because  the  entire 
program  should  be  worked  out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  former 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Fleming, 
dealt  with  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  ques- 
tion'' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  How  does  the 
Senator  feel  with  respect  to  an  act  in 
which  control  is  to  be  left  completely  in 
the  State? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  I  read  the  bill 
I  had  some  misgivings  about  allow  inp  a 
private  nonprofit  organization  to  be  the 
direct  recipient  of  Federal  aid.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  the  bill  provides  gov- 
ernmental units  may  receive  the  money, 
and  private  nonprofit  corporations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  televi- 
sion education  may  receive  the  money. 
I  had  some  misgivings  about  the  funds 
beinK  channelized  to  the  private  non- 
profit orKanizations.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  is  what  the  amendment 
would  cure? 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  They  are  to  be 
channeled  through  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  think  that  is 
the  proper  way  to  do  it. 

If  this  is  a  bill  contemplated  to  help 
meet  needs,  let  us  consider  the  .situation, 
to  see  if  the  purpose  will  be  achieved. 

The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
given  to  each  State  a  million  dollar.^. 
and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  a  million 
dollars.  In  effect  that  will  mean  the 
Concress  declares  conditions  t3  be  equal 
In  the  States,  and  that  $1  million  for 
each  State  will  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  wil!  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  ha-s  a  square 
mileage  of  61.  I  think,  and  the  popula- 
tion is  approximately  1  million  people 
The  District  of  Columbia  will  receive  a 
million  dollars. 

Mississippi  has  a  square  mileage  of 
41.000.  I  think  the  per  capita  income  is 
$1,100  in  Mississippi,  yet  that  State  will 
receive  $1  million. 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode 
Island  have  populations  of  appro.xi- 
mately  a  million  and  square  mileages  of 
perhaps  1.000  to  2.000.  yet  those  States 
will  receive  SI  million. 

I    believe    North    Dakota    has    50,000 
square   miles  of   territory,   and   the   per 
capita   income   of   the   State   is   $1  500 
That  State   will  likewise  set  a  million 
dollars. 

I  cannot  bring  my  reasoning  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  worthy  of  a  million  dollars,  with  61 
square  miles,  whereas  Mississippi,  let  us 
say,  with  41,000  square  miles  and  a  per 
capita  income  of  $1,100.  should  also  re- 
ceive only  $1  million. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  I  have  hstened  to  the 
Senator's    arL,'ument    with    interest.      I 


should  like  to  a.^k  a  question  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification. 

Under  section  3  of  the  bill  on  page  3. 
the  language  read.->; 

T\\e  V-'al  amount  of  such  grant«  for  tele- 
vl.sii>n  brnadc.istlns:  f.tcllitie.'^  in  iiny  Stato 
s.hiiil    n..'.    exceed    $1  .lOOOOO 

Mr.  IJ^USCHE  That  is  correct.  The 
total  shall  not  e.xceed  $1  million. 

That  does  not  vary  the  .soundness  of 
my  artrument.  wlit-n  I  say  that  the  for- 
mula fur  distribution  cannot  be  labeled 
as     reasonable  ■  or  'equitable." 

In  my  opimon,  there  are  three  factors 
one  would  have  to  consider  in  fixing  a 
formula  for  distribution.  First  is  the 
population.  Second  is  the  square  mile- 
age of  tlie  area  to  receive  the  benefit 
Third  IS  the  per  capita  income  of  the 
area 

If  the  bill  IS  intended  to  help  meet  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  governments. 
then  I  humbly  submit  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  State  become;>  a  most  im- 
portant fact(jr 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  I-AUSCHE     I  yield 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  am  interested  m  the 
Senator's  line  of  rea-sonim,'  I  am  not  a 
sponsor  of  the  bill  and  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  It  strikes  me.  however, 
that  the  amount  involved  is  geared  not 
t<)  the  needs  of  the  larger  States  but 
rather  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller  and 
less  wealthy  States  It  strikes  me  the 
ba.Nic  assumption  of  the  bill  must  be 
that  the  need  exists  primarily  in  the 
States  in  which  the  expenditure  of  up 
to  $1  million  would  be  important  but 
that  the  need  does  not  exist  so  much 
in  the  larger  Suites,  in  which  a  much 
greater  sum  would  be  required. 

In  other  words,  the  bill  would,  in  ef- 
fect, impose  a  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  other  sources  in  the 
larger  and  more  wealthy  States,  but  the 
provi.--ion  for  up  to  $1  million  could  be 
of  very  real  a.s,-istance  to  the  smaller 
and  more  needy  States  This  strikes 
me  as  possibly  a  basic  assumption  in 
the  bill. 

Mr  L.AU.-CHE  I  acreo  that  the 
smaller  and  needy  States  would  be 
served  if  there  were  a  small  and  needy 
State  I  point  out,  in  regard  to  the 
.small  States,  that  Connecticut  has  an 
area  of  4,899  square  miles  The  per 
capita  income  of  Connecticut  is  $2,817 
Delaware  has  a  square  mileage  of  1  978 
The  per  capita  income  uf  Delaware  is 
$2,946.  These  .small  States  would  t:et 
the  $1  million,  thout^h  they  are  not  m 
what  one  would  call  the  low  per  capita 
income  bracket. 

Let  us  uo  a  st^p  furtlier.  The  District 
of  Columbia  has  61  square  miles  and  a 
per  capita  income  of  $2,943  On  what 
grounds  could  we  mve  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  milhon  dollars,  and  yet  give 
to  Arkansas,  which  has  52  000  square 
miles  and  a  per  capita  income  of  $1,322. 
the  .same  amount?  We  simply  cannot 
justify  It 

Mr.  MUSKIE  I  again  suKS,'est  to  the 
Senator  that  the  $1  million  figure 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Wi'.l  the  Senator 
please  ask  me  a  question 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Ye.s.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  $1  million  ligure  i.s  not  to  be  a 


fiat  amount    that  the  grant  to  any  par- 
ticular State  may  be  something  less? 

Mr  LAU.SCHE  TTiat  is  true.  If  the 
te.Ntimony  is  read,  however,  Senators  will 
find  th.at  the  $1  million  will  be  absorbed 
m  each  State,  including  Rhode  Island. 

I  point  out  that  Rhode  Island  has  a 
.square  mileage  of  1058,  according  to 
the  report  from  wh.ch  I  read.  The  per 
capita  income  of  Rhmle  Island  is  $2  156 
Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  .s()u.»re 
mileage  of  41  000  and  a  ix^r  capita  in- 
come of  $2  328 

I  respectfully  submit  that  though  one 
may  arfiue  about  the  justification  of  the 
Federal  Government  getting  into  the 
program  one  cannot  arsuie  that  the  for- 
mula of  distribution  cho.sen  by  the  bill 
Is  .sound 

I  repeat,  there  are  three  factors  whicli 
should  be  considered  Fir.st  is  the  square 
mi]ea;'e  within  the  area.  Second  is  the 
per  capita  income  m  the  area.  Third  is 
the  population. 

Of  the  three,  the  square  mileage  and 
per  capita  income  would  be  more  impor- 
tant 

Texa-s,  with  250  000  .sciuare  miles.  Is  put 
in  the  same  category  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  61  square  miles 

I  sJiould  like  to  a-^k  the  committee 
cliaii-man  whether  an  effort  has  been 
made  through  an  intensive  study  to  work 
out  a  program  that  might  give  consider- 
ation to  tlie  square  mileage,  the  per  cap- 
ita income,  and  the  population  of  a 
State  Ha.s  any  effort  been  made  to  de- 
vise a  formula  that  would  be  related  to 
those  factors  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Yes,  we  di.^cu.s.sed 
the  pos^sibility  of  a  formula.  As  I  said, 
there  were  three  sessioiLs  of  hearings  on 
this  subject.  A  formula  based  upon 
need  would  be  almost  impossible  to  ad- 
minist<r  in  this  area,  becau.se  the  pro- 
posal IS  not  a  permanent  grant-in-aid. 
It  IS  not  a  continuing  grant,  like  the  aid- 
to-education  bill,  for  which  appropria- 
tions would  be  made  every  year. 

The  bill  IS  designed  merely  to  get  the 
program  started  and  off  the  ground  We 
found  that  if  we  tried  to  supply  actual 
need,  the  bill  would  have  to  provide  10 
times  as  much  in  funds.  Even  then  we 
would  never  have  covered  the  subject. 
In  this  particular  case  the  .square  mile- 
age would  not  mean  a  great  deal  because 
in  a  small  state  like  Rhode  Island  much 
of  the  funds  might  be  used  for  closed- 
circuit  TV.  For  closed-circuit  TV  a 
tower  would  not  iKx^essarily  have  to  be 
erected.  The  program  in  Rliode  Island 
miKht  be  obtained  from  Connecticut  or 
Ma.ssachu.setus  or  a  group  of  schools 
wired  up  for  clo.sed -circuit  TV.  This 
feature  would  be  a  part  of  the  entire 
prouram. 

In  a  Stat<?  such  as  Montana,  having 
lart;e  square  mileage,  the  educational 
authorities  mmht  desire  to  use  the  funds 
for  over-the-air  TV.  They  would  not 
have  the  problem  of  erecting  towers.  In 
some  States,  there  would  be  problems 
because  of  terrain.  A  square  mileage 
criterion  wuuld  not  work  in  such  State. 
It  would  be  a  little  different  story. 

We  provided  that  a  plan  should  be 
submitted  in  mast  cases.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  no 
plan.     Rhode  Island  may  have  a  plan 
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under  which  it  would  request  only  $200.- 
000.  We  had  to  leave  that  provision 
flexible  because  this  is  a  new  field,  with 
criteria  undetermined. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Everything  being 
equal  from  the  standpoint  of  terrain  and 
otherwise,  and  there  being  a  diflerence 
onlv  in  square  mileage,  the  fact  Is  that 
the  larrer  the  square  mileage  the  greater 
the  problem  of  the  State.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  not  with 
clox'd-circuit  TV.  However,  there  may 
be  greater  problems  with  towers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  take  the  position 
that  a  difference  in  square  mileage  would 
not  vary  the  need  of  a  State? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Not  necessarily,  in 
tins  particular  case. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  we  accept  as  a 
fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia. 
which  contains  91  square  miles  of  ter- 
rain, would  be  on  an  equality  with  Texas, 
which  embraces  250,000  square  miles. 
would  the  amount  of  money  needed  to 
supply  services  in  those  two  areas  be  the 
same? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Such  a  result  Is 
possible,  because  the  outlets  In  Texas 
might  not  be  any  more  numerous  than 
tho.se  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
question  involved  is  the  number  of  out- 
lets in  classrooms  and  type  of  system 
used. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  serious 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 
Mr.    LAUSCITE.     The    Senator    from 
Washington  believes  that  a  State  con- 
taining   91     square    miles    would    re- 
quire  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  system  might  be 
provided  in  Texas  which  would  cover 
100,  150.  or  200  square  miles  and  have 
perhaps  20  outlets  to  20  consolidated 
schools,  and  yet  the  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  a  system  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  might  cover  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  with  100  outlets 
Into  100  classrooms  through  closed 
circuit. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  a  witness  from  Montana, 
who.se  testimony  has  been  discussed  to- 
day, testified  that  in  the  large  State  of 
Montana,  with  uneven  terrain  and  the 
necessity  of  installing  boosters  or  sta- 
tions in  the  mountains,  the  cost  would 
be  greater.  Does  the  Senator  recall  such 
testimony? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  listened  to 
every  page  of  the  testimony.  I  was  pres- 
ent every  day.  I  listened  to  every  wit- 
ness. What  the  witness  said  was  that 
the  need  for  educational  TV  In  r.  barren 
State  with  great  square  mileage  was 
greater  because  in  that  State  there  were 
many  one-room  schoolhouses,  and  the 
problem  of  boosting  signals  over  the 
terrain,  much  of  which  is  moimtalnous, 
and  carrying  them  on  to  the  next  station 
would  be  great. 

For  example,  three  booster  trans- 
lators to  carry  educational  TV  500  miles 
in  Montana  need  not  cost  any  more  than 
the  cost  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  might  wish  to  install  closed  circuit 
TV  w  ith  outlets  to  300  classrooms. 

What  I  am  endeavoring  to  say  is  that 
every  case  is  different.    The  question  Is 
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relative.  It  is  true  that  States  with  the 
largest  areas  probably  need  this  facility 
more  than  do  States  of  dense  population 
that  now  have  installations  of  this  type. 
Some  of  the  54  stations  are  in  the  popu- 
lated centers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  s  popula- 
tion of  approximately  800,000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Montana  has  a 
IX)pulation  of  about  500,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Rhode  Island  is  a 
very  thickly  populated  State. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  the  most  thickly 
populated  State  in  the  Nation  per  square 
mile. 

Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  a  State  having  a 
compact  population  distribution,  does 
square  mileage  mean  anything? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mileage,  of  course. 
Is  a  factor.  But  whether  educational  TV 
would  reach  certain  areas  would  depend 
on  the  way  the  equipment  is  proposed  to 
be  used,  whether  transmission  will  be 
through  tower  or  closed  circuit,  whether 
programs  would  be  picked  up  o  n  a  closed 
circuit  and  transmitted  into  a  classroom, 
and  whether  in  the  wide-open  spaces  of 
the  West  a  station  would  be  placed  at 
each  end  of  Montana,  with  boosters  to 
cover  the  entire  State. 

Sometimes  square  mileage  does  not 
mean  anything,  or  no  more  than  would 
be  required  to  pick  up  a  broadcast  on  a 
closed  circuit  and  transmit  it  to  every 
classroom  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  trj-  to  com- 
pare Identicals  with  identicals. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  comparison  of 
identicals  with  identicals  is  no  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  so  doing  I  believe 
we  will  understand  each  other.  If  ter- 
rain and  population  density  are  equal. 
would  square  mileage  mean  anything? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  mean 
something.  It  would  depend  on  the 
method  proposed  to  use  the  educational 
TV. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  assuming  that 
the  use  is  identical. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  the  square 
mileage  would  mean  something. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  recognizes  that 
square  mileage  would  mean  something. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  program  is  a  mere  begin- 
ning. It  will  cost  $51  million  in  the 
first  3  or  5  years.  However,  such  ex- 
penditure is  a  mere  beginning — $51 
million  will  not  begin  to  do  the  job. 
I  recognize  that  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments will  be  required  to  operate  the 
stations.  From  that  standpoint  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility.  But  $51  million  will 
not  do  the  job  and  we  might  as  well 
face  that  fact  at  this  time.  If  $1  mil- 
lion would  be  required  to  do  the  job  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  submit  that 
$51  million  would  not  do  the  job  in  the 
entire  coimtry. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  looking  at  the  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Secretary  Ribicoff, 


he  states  three  points  of  objection  to 
the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  been  discussing  two 
of  them.     The  third  one  reads: 

We  feel  that  more  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  securing  effective  commitments  for 
operating  funds  once  an  installation  is 
completed. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  does  not 
feel — and  I  assume  he  is  speaking  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  for  himself  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — 
that  the  bill  is  not  definite  enough  con- 
cerning the  fulfillment  of  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  Would  the 
Senator  comment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  very  gladly.  I 
discussed  the  subject  yesterday  with  the 
staff  adviser,  and  he  said  an  understand- 
ing will  be  made  with  the  States  that 
they  will  operate  these  stations.  That, 
of  course,  is  a  declaration  that  they  will 
do  so.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
States  from  later  coming  to  Congress 
and  saying,  "We  need  help  in  the 
operation." 

I  do  not  recall  that  Mr.  Ribicoff's  let- 
ter contained  the  statement  that  the 
matter  ought  to  be  worked  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  assuring  that  the  States 
and  local  governments  will  subsequent- 
ly be  performing  their  duty  of  operating 
the  stations. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
good.  The  purpose  of  utilizing  tele- 
vision for  giving  education  must  be  ad- 
mired. I  have  no  question  that  service 
will  be  rendered  to  the  youth  and  prob- 
ably to  the  adults  of  the  country  if  the 
plan  is  carried  into  effect. 

However,  I  submit  that  it  can  be  car- 
ried into  effect  through  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  country.  They 
have  lagged  behind.  My  judgment  is 
that  in  part  they  have  lagged  behind  be- 
cause they  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
if  they  wait  the  Federal  Government  will 
take  the  ladle  and  dip  it  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  benignly  pour  back  money  into 
the  local  communities. 

That  is  the  attitude  which  has  been 
adopted  in  many  places.  This  is  not  an 
argument  on  whether  television  educa- 
tion is  good  or  bad.  Tlie  argument  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
enter  the  field. 

Within  my  State,  the  city  of  Cleveland 
did  not  install  a  station.  Cincinnati, 
Toledo,  and  two  other  cities  did.  With- 
out boasting,  I  submit  that  the  city  of 
Cleveland  is  in  better  position  financially 
to  install  a  station  than  is  the  Federal 
Government. 

That,  in  a  substantial  degree,  is  true 
practically  everywhere  in  the  country. 
It  may  not  be  true  in  some  States  like 
Mississippi  and  in  the  $1,300  or  $1,400  per 
year  ir.come  States.  However,  if  they 
are  to  be  helped,  they  ought  to  be  helped 
directly,  not  by  helping  also  those  who 
can  help  themselves,  and  do  it  without 
any  pain  or  discomfort  at  all. 

On  these  grounds  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  bill  ought  to  be  defeated.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  P.^store]  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  for 
their  efforts  in  the  matter.    I  know  their 
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sincerity     I   cannot   agree   with    them, 
however 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  in  support  of  Senate  bill  205.  the 
so-called  educational  television  bill  It  is 
mv  firm  belief  that  this  bill  has  excep- 
tional merit  at  this  time  for  two  reasons: 
First,  rapid  advances  in  other  nations 
in  \arious  fields  of  education  make  it 
mandatory  that  we  improve  our  educa- 
tional programs  in  every  possible  way 

Second,  if  we  do  not  break  tfie  bottle- 
neck choking  off  educational  television 
station  construction,  mounting;  pre.ssure 
to  turn  the.se  channels  to  comnie:cial  use 
may  be  successful. 

These  two  points.  I  believe  far  more 
than  justify  the  maximum  apportion- 
meni  of  $1  million  for  each  State  con- 
templated under  this  proposal 

We  must  meet  the  growint;  need  for 
135,000  additional  teachers  and  140.000 
more  classrooms  in  the  United  States 
Educational  television  can  be  a  valuable 
supplement  to  present  instructional  pro- 
cedures and  of  great  benefit  to  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  home.  It  offers  the  won- 
derfully clear  feature  of  visual  aid  with 
direct  discussion  that  may  reach  thou- 
sands of  students  at  the  same  second 
This  IS  one  place  where,  becau.se  of  our 
technological  advances,  we  are  far  ahead 
of  any  other  nation,  ai^d  we  should  seize 
this  important  advantage  immediately. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Ttxas 
are  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  le.served  18 
educational  television  channels  in  our 
State.  That  is  more  than  the  number 
reserved  in  any  other  State  With  our 
large  area  and  population  of  9'j  million. 
we  need  them. 

As  Senators  know,  one  of  these  chan- 
nels was  put  in  use  by  the  University 
of  Houston  on  May  25.  1953.  It  was  the 
Nations  first  noncommercial  tehnision 
station.  Its  operation  has  been  a 
marked  success.  It  is  making  a  real 
contribution  to  educational  progress 
in  the  gulf  coast  area.  Lubbock,  Dallas, 
and  San  Antonio  have  also  be<.n  granted 
educational  applications. 

Channel  13  is  operated  by  the  Area 
Educational  Television  Foundation  m 
Dallas. 

This  leaves  14  education.il  television 
channel  open  for  new  education  outlets. 
These  are  designated  at  Ainanllo.  Aus- 
tin. Beaumont-Port  Arthur.  College 
Station.  Corpus  Christi.  Denton.  El 
Pa.so.  Fort  Worth.  Galveston.  Laredo. 
San  Angelo.  Texarkana,  Wichita  Fall« 
and  Waco.     All  are  needed 

TV  will  do  for  education  what  the 
automobile  did  for  transportation  It 
broadens  liorizons.  and  calls  millions  of 
persons  to  intellectual  travel  wiio  would 
otherwi.se  have  remained  in  one  intel- 
lectual blind  spot  all  their  lives  In 
addition  to  being  an  invaluable  adjunct 
to  our  present  graded  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  will  stimulate  millions  of  adults 
to  study,  and  will  result  in  the  greatest 
adult  back-to-school  movtment  in 
American  history. 

A  number  of  Texas  education  leaders 
are  very  desirous  of  putting  these  chan- 
nels to  use,  but  thus  far  lobbyists  rep- 
resenting commercial  intere.sts  have 
managed  to  stop  appropriations  of  State 
funds  for  this  purpose.     As  more  com- 


mercial television  station.s  are  put  in 
operation,  the  pressure  will  mount 
upon  the  FCC  and  college  officials  to 
release  these  channels  to  private  u.se 
This  is  a  race  for  time  between  the  need 
for  education  and  the  desire  for  dollars 
Senate  bill  205  would  serve  as  a  time- 
ly breakthrough  to  let  at  least  .some 
additional  educational  groups  begin  tel- 
evision operation 

Mr.  PASTORP:.  Mr  Presidmt  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  riuoium 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  hr 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSPTELD  Mi  Piesident.  I 
a.sk  unanimou.s  con.sent  that  the  ordn 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded 

The  PRESIDING;  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pa.ssage  of 
thf-  bill 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  quest!'  n  is  on  the  engios.s- 
m'-nt  of  the  amenciments  and  third  rt-ad- 
m'.;  of  the  bill 

The  am  'ndmeius  wne  urdeit-d  to  be 
engros.>ed  and  the  bill  to  b»'  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  wa.s  irad  the  third  time 
The      PRESIDING       OFFICER        Thr 
question  is  on  the  pa.s-saue  of  the  lull 

Mr  DIRKSP:N  Mr  Presidunt  1  will 
t.ikf  only  .1  minute  to  reaffirm  uliat  I 
said  earln  1  in  'ii<»  day  An  idenl.cal  bill 
was  b-fuie  the  86th  Coni're.s.s  I  opp  ised 
It  at  that  time;  so  did  the  then  ScMtaiy 
of  Health  FMucation.  and  Welfare  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  this  afternoon  is 
identical  m  text  with  that  bill  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  louk  at  the  record  will 
.see  that  at  pa:;*-  164  of  the  hearings  thr 
Secretaiv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  a  letter  to  the  ehairinan  of  thr 
committee,  expresses  his  opposition  to 
thf  bill  for  quite  a  number  of  rea.sons 

I  do  not  belifve  that  a  case  has  b>'en 
made  for  the  bill,  and  I  Ih-refoie  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  it  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  IS  nece.ssary  for  me  to  labor  the 
verities  or  equities  of  the  bill,  becau.se 
the  .Secretary's  letter  .^p-'aks  for  il.self. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  used  a  rather  intriguing 
phrase  m  the  debate  when  he  said.  "This 
is  only  seed  corn.  '  I  remarked  tliat  $50 
million  is  a  lot  of  seed  corn  Once  we 
start  down  that  road,  we  simply  do  not 
come  back 

I  know  of  no  good  reason  uhy  the 
States  on  their  own  cannot  undertake 
this  kind  of  responsibility  in  the  educa- 
tional field 

With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  have  done 
and  I  am  ready  to  if^cord  mvsdf  m  op- 
position to  the  b;Il 

.Mr  BUSH  Ml  President  I  have 
listened  with  interest  to  the  debate  on 
the  bill  this  afternoon  Like  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ilhnui^.  the  minority  lead- 
er I  Mr.  Dirksen  ! .  I  find  tliat  a  good  ca.se 
is  lacking  I  am  indeed  impre.s.sed  with 
the  letter,  dated  M.irch  17.  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  m  which  he  states  the  adminis- 
tration'.s  oppo.sition  to  the  bill      I  do  not 


believe  that  the  administration  is  op- 
posed to  Federal  a.s.sistance  or  aid  to  edu- 
cation m  some  form  However,  they  say 
they  are  not  ready  for  this  bill.  The 
Department  of  Education  does  not  want 
the  bill 

Nevertiieless.  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
a  $51  million  proposal,  without  endorse- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary 
of  that  Department  and  the  President 
of  tilt-  United  Statt-.^  The  bill  should 
be  voted  dtiwn 

Mr  SAI.rONS'I  ALL  Mr  President. 
I,  too  siiuU  vote  atiamst  the  bill  While 
I  am  aware  of  the  benefits  ol  television 
and  of  education  through  television.  I 
do  not  think  that  at  this  time  the  money 
N^ould  be  u.sed  as  etticiently  as  it  micht 
be  111  the  interest  of  television  education. 
1  h.'  bill  provides  S50  million  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years,  and  the  expenditures 
wo. .Id  be  spread  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  not  be  u.sed  as  efficiently  as  we 
would  want  to  see  the  money  used  at 
this  time  for  the  purpo.se  of  education 
For  the  reasons  stated  by  the  distin- 
-iui  hed  Senator  from  Illinois  i  Mr  Dirk- 
sen I  and  the  distin-iuished  Senator  from 
Conneetir  It  iMr  Bush'.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill 

Mi-    THURMOND      Mr    President    no 
one  believes  m  education  more  than  I 
but  I  expect  to  vote  against  tne  bill  foi 
tluee  rea.sons 

Fust.  I  know  of  no  authority  for  the 
N.itional  Govk'rnment  to  enter  the  field 
i.t  1  lur.ii.on.  even  though  it  be  m  the 
loim  of  financial  giants  to  television 
education.  In  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
be-t  ways  to  teach  is  tlirou.uh  television, 
and  many  Stales,  incaiding  my  own 
State  of  South  Carolina,  are  making  tre- 
mendoui>  progres.s  along  that  line.  There 
is  no  interstate  commerce  involved  m 
the  bill 

Second.  I  shall  vole  agumsl  the  bill 
because  I  feel  that  the  States  are  more 
financially  able  to  pi'iform  the  function^i 
propo.sfd  by  the  bill  than  is  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think  that  is  ihe  respon- 
sibility of  the  States,  and  thai  they 
sliould  fulfill  this  responsibility. 

Third,  the  bill  propo.ses  a  new  Federal 
prolyl  am  Becausi'  of  the  country's  fiscal 
ci'iidilion.  due  to  the  tremendous  amount 
of  money  wiuch  we  owe  today,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  we  should  not  begin  a  new 
Federal  program  such  as  television  edu- 
cation unle.-.s  It  is  required  by  .some 
emerueiicy.  which  »t  is  not 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre>ident.  we 
h.ive  reason  to  be  grateful  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  television  facilities  of  our 
country  are  administered  by  citizen^ 
with  a  sen.se  of  civic  responsibility  The 
control  of  broadcasting  is  not  a  rmh' 
granted  to  all  who  desire  it,  but  a  privi- 
U'Lje  accorded  only  to  those  wl'.o.  accorii- 
111. ■  t(j  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
can  justify  the  claan  that  the  public 
iiiteiest.  convenience,  and  ntH^essity 
would  be  served  thereby 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  .said 
iIkU  the  urantee  must  prove  that  there 
IS  snmethum  more  than  naked  commer- 
cial .selfi-hne.ss  in  his  purpose.  This, 
most  as.suredly,  has  been  done.  Man- 
agement generally  is  to  be  commended 
for  having  gone  well  beyond  the  mini- 
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mal  requirements  of  the  law  in  the 
strong  emphasis  It  is  placing  upon  edu- 
cational television.  In  West  Virginia, 
throuL'h  WJPB-TV,  our  colleges  under 
xhc  guidance  of  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished educators  and  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Perry  Gresham.  president  of 
Bethanv  College  and  E>r.  Duane  Hur- 
ley, president  of  Salem  College,  real 
progress  has  been  made. 

Within  our  State,  television  and  radio 
ow  ners  have  been  most  cooperative  with 
our  public  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

This  program,  as  embraced  In  S. 
205.  is  beinu'  established  at  a  unique 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  American 
television  industry— ^t  a  time  when  the 
industry  has  been  under  widespread  and 
cnticalcxamination.  In  the  past  there 
liave  been  occa.-^^ional  sharp  and  pungent 
cntici-ms — from  some  members  of  the 
clergy,  from  academicians,  from  profes- 
sional critics,  and  from  individuals  of 
ta^te  and  discrimination. 

But  following  the  congressional  dis- 
closures of  rigged  quiz  shows,  payola, 
and  deceptive  advertising,  these  voices 
have  finally  found  the  support  of  the 
general  public.  And  there  has  been  in- 
duced a  healthy,  and  I  hope,  permanent 
process  of  .self-examination  within  large 
segments  of  the  television  industry. 

In  essence,  the  events  of  the  recent 
years  have  served  to  reassert  the  prin- 
ciple that  power  and  privilege  must  be 
constantly  attended  by  a  sense  of  public 
responsibility.  Those  who  occupy  the 
aiiwavcs  and  the  television  spectrum 
do  not  hold  this  space  in  fee  simple. 
They  keep  it  In  trust  for  all  the  people. 
And  they  must  justify  this  trust  by 
serving  the  public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity. 

According  to  industry  sources,  as  of 
March  1959,  44.462,000  of  51,500,000 
households  in  the  United  States  con- 
tained at  least  1  television  set,  leaving 
only  7.038.000  households,  or  13.7  per- 
cent without  a  set.  It  is  maintained, 
further,  that  in  the  average  home  tele- 
vision is  tuned  in  5  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week.  Accepting  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  state  with  precision  how  much  of 
that  time  the  set  is  actually  being 
viewed— or  by  how  many  members  of  the 
family— 5  hours  a  day  is  certainly  much 
more  than  the  average  family  spends  in 
combined  reading  time— exclusive  of  the 
children's  schoolwork. 

Thus,  within  less  than  two  decades, 
t!ie  technology  of  communication  has 
been  revolutionized.  And  as  a  result  of 
this  revolution,  an  Inflnitesimally  small 
segment  of  our  population  has  acquired 
control  of  an  In.strument  of  tremendous 
power  As  with  any  technological 
achievement,  the  instrument  itself  is 
neither  good  nor  evil — it  has  neither 
mind  nor  will.  But  it  can  be  used  by  men 
and  women  to  accomplish  either  very 
great  good  or  very  great  evil. 

Though  I,  like  some  others,  have  oc- 
casionally looked  upon  the  television 
programing  with  some  misgivings,  I 
believe  educational  TV  can  hold  vast 
promise  for  the  quality  of  American 
culture.  The  wider  utilization  of  tele- 
vision will  help  to  elevate  the  level  of 
American   educational   progress.     Pas- 


sage of  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Magnuson  and  other  Members  of  this 
forum,  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  that  the  best  of  television 
continues  to  be  better,  John  Gielgud's 
production  of  "Hamlet,"  the  NBC  pro- 
duction of  W.  Somerset  Maugham's 
"The  Moon  and  Sixpence"  with  Sir  Lau- 
rence Olivier,  and  the  sensitive  inter- 
pretation of  Hemin;4 way's  masterpiece. 
"For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls"— to  name  a 
few  of  the  outstanding— these  reached 
moments  of  high  artistic  excellence. 

While,  in  the  area  of  public  informa- 
tion programs,  the  Friendly-Murrow 
production  on  mi.ssilcs  offered  the  aver- 
age citizen  insight  into  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  modern  American  tech- 
nology. 

In  these  and  other  programs  television 
has  served  well  the  aims  and  interests  of 
a  democratic  society.  But  for  each  of 
the  shows  I  have  just  mentioned  there 
have  been  too  many  others  which  are 
tuned  to  the  glorification  of  violence  and 
sadism  and  debasement  of  the  public 
weal. 

The  sanction  invoked  by  the  producers 
of  such  programs  is  that  they  are  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants.  But  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  public  trust,  not  only 
because  much  of  the  pubhc  has  not  been 
consulted,  but  also  because  large  groups 
of  the  people  can  become  addicted  to  the 
stimulus  of  such  false  versions  of  life  and 
lose  their  own  sense  of  discrimination 
and  judgment.  We  do  not  prescribe  al- 
cohol and  narcotics  for  those  who  suffer 
from  their  addiction.  Nor  should  we 
prescribe  an  almost  unremitting  diet  of 
violence  on  TV. 

The  responsibility  of  those  who  control 
the  programing  of  t-elevislon  is  not  ful- 
filled by  pandering  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  public  taste  and  intelli- 
gence. They  have  an  obligation  to  lead 
and  to  instruct — to  use  this  powerful 
force  to  elevate  ratlier  than  to  down- 
grade our  standards  of  value.  Under  the 
plan  envisaged  in  the  measure  passed 
today  this  will  result. 

Norman  Cousins,  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  stated: 

The  men  who  govern  TV  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  They  cannot  lay  claim  to  fab- 
ulous powers  in  affecting  the  sale  of  mer- 
chandise yet  disclaim  responsibility  for 
affecting  easy  attitudes  toward  violence. 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  sets 
forth  the  paramount  concern  of  the 
public  interest.  All  of  us  can  recognize 
that  certain  practices  of  the  television 
industry  in  matters  of  taste  and  pro- 
priety have  not  always  served  the  public 
interest.     To  quote  again  from  Cousins : 

No  one  expects  television  to  become  a 
ponderous,  bloated,  around-the-clock  Bun- 
day  sermon.  But  neither  do  we  expect  it  to 
be  a  mammoth  school  for  sadists. 

I  have  hope  and  confidence  that  events 
and  disclosures  have  set  in  motion  the 
development  of  a  higher  sense  of  social 
responsibility  among  those  who  govern 
television.  And  a  proper  emphasis  on 
educational  television  can  be  of  real 
benefit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  LMr. 
BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut fMr.  DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  LMr.  SmathersI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Byrd],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamaraI,  and 
tr.e  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
R.'VNDOLPHi,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bl.akleyi,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney J,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph] .  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adcen]  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
the  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senators  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Mitndt],  and 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis 
and  Mr.  HruskaI  are  absent  on  oflBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
v^-ater]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt]  would  vote 
"yea. " 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  13,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bartlelt 

Beall 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

EUender 

Engle 


[No.  20] 

YEAS— 67 

Ervin 

Fong 

FHi'bright 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hickey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kuchel 


Long.  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Morse 

Moss 

MusUe 

Neubergtr 

Pas  tore 

p«:i 

Proxmtre 

Bchoeppel 

:i>iuuh  KIiiss. 
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SHiUh.  Maine 
Sp>ariimaa 
Steruils 
Symington 


Bennett 

Bush 

Butler 

inrksen 
Holland 


Talmadje  Young,  N  Dak. 

WUey  Young.  Onlo 

WllliamB.  N.J. 
Yarboroiigb 

NAYS— 13 


Kerr 

Laxische 

McClellkn 

Robertson 

Russell 


Saltonstall 
TTiurmond 
WilUams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTING — 20 


Aiken 

AUott 
Blakley 
Bridges 
Burcllcli 
Bvrd.  V.i 
C.isi'    i>   Dak 


Chaven 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eiistland 

Ooldwater 

Hruska 

McNamara 


Monroney 

Morion 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Smathers 


So  the  bill  <S.  205)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I- 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

PEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM.    1961  — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELXENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  4510'  to  pro- 
vide a  special  program  for  feed  grains 
for  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  pp.  4405-4406.  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded    to   consider   the    report. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sidt-nt.  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     How   long   will   the 
Senator  take? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  .suppose  it 
will  take  more  than  half  an  hour,  but 
I  understand  other  Senators  intend  to 
speak  on  the  substance  of  the  subject 
matter      The  subject  is  textiles. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  like  to  u-et 
the  conference  report  acted  on  as  .soon 
as  possible.  The  House  has  acted  on 
the  feed  grains  conference  report,  and  I 
am  very  anxious  to  get  the  bill  on  the 
Presidents  desk  today,  if  I  can 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  not  think 
we  would  take  more  than  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  all  told,  brcause  in 
this  particular  ca.'^e  it  i.^  not  the  quan- 
tity. It  is  the  quality,  that  will  count 
(Laughter  ! 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield  for  one  other  inquiry? 

Mr    PASTORE      I   yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ixiui.siana  i  Mr  ErLKNDFR ' 
wi.shes  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr  FIXENDER.  I  do  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  the  vfas  and  nays 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chain  Does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  yield  for  that  purpo.se' 

Mr  F.^.STORE  Yes  without  losing 
mv  riL'hts  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for 
an  inquiry'' 

Mr  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  conference  re- 
port on  the  feed  grains  bill  was  just  laid 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  distinguished  .Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  to  discu.ss  another 
subject  matter  besides  the  feed  i;iuins 
conference  report.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr  P.^STORE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  willing  to  yield  in  the  event  there  is 
no  opposition  to  the  report,  but  I  have 
been  waiting  since  1:30  to  make  this 
speech. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  afraid  there 
will  be  some  opposition,  and  I  have  been 
mar.shaling  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  conference  rcfxirt  to  be  on  hand. 
It  wa.s  only  for  the  purpose  of  having 
time  ^o  bring  them  here  that  I  spoke 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  realize  that.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  CON- 
CERNING PROBLEMS  OF  THE  IX)- 
MESTIC  TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  2 
years  ago  I  rose  in  this  body  to  discu.ss 
the  findings  of  our  fust  investr;ation  of 
the  problems  of  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that 
the  domestic  textile  mdu-try  had  been 
declining  for  a  decade  While  the  im- 
pact on  different  seLiment.s  of  the  indus- 
try was  uneven,  only  one  -th.it  produc- 
ing the  newer  manmade  fiber  fabrics — 
had  registered  a  !.;ain  m  pit)duction 

There  had  been  a  sharp  drL>p  m  equip- 
ment in  place,  and  a  very  substantial 
decline  of  24  percent  in  textile  employ- 
ment Hundreds  of  mills  had  been  lujui- 
dated  And  many  thousands  of  textile 
workers  were  prematurely  dl^nUred  from 
the  labor  force  Some  of  the  dup'mced 
textile  workers,  to  be  sure,  found  new 
jobs  But  a  distre.ssingly  large  percent- 
at,'e  were  unable  to  find  continuous 
employment  a«aln 

Textile  wages  had  been  la^^'ing  behind 
other  earnings  in  this  country  And  this 
was  nut  due  to  failure  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry to  increase  its  productivity.  In- 
deed, productivity  in  the  textile  industry 
had  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  manufacturing  indusliy  tjenerally 

I  also  noted  then  that,  while  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  was  declining, 
imports  had  been  rising  durin.;  the  10- 
year  period  covering  our  survey 


We  noted  in  our  first  report  that  ri.sing 
imports  could  not  be  singled  out  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

Many  jobs  in  this  indu.stry  were 
eliminated  by  technological  change 
But  It  was  our  conclusion,  after  review 
of  all  trends,  that  ri.smg  imports  pose  a 
threat  to  the  future  stability  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry,  and  that  un- 
less the  rate  at  which  imports  entered 
the  country  was  controlled  there  would 
be  a  further  damaiie  to  the  industry. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  textile 
subcommittee  held  another  set  of  hear- 
ings to  biuu:  the  record  up  to  date 
Briefly  sUitcd.  we  found  that  the  trends 
of  the  past  decade  have  been  continuing 
and  m  .some  cases  have  been  accelerated. 
Textile  sales  have  continued  to  ri.se 
more  slowly  than  the  sale  of  manu- 
factured products  m  ^:eneral.  Con- 
sumers continue  to  spend  a  declining 
share  of  their  total  consumption  expendi- 
tures on  clothing. 

We  al.so  found  that  textile  production 
rose  modestly  in  1959— a  year  of  cyclical 
revival  But  there  was  a  sharp  drop  m 
1960  Imports,  however,  increased  sub- 
stantially in  both  years. 

There  has  been  a  further  decline  in 
textile  machinery  in  place  since  1957. 
and  despite  this  contraction  of  machin- 
ery in  place,  tluit  which  remains  is  not 
utih/ed  to  full  capacity. 

Employment  m  the  textile  industry 
has  continued  to  drop.  Since  1957, 
there  has  been  an  additional  decline  of 
ab'iut  75  percent  m  the  number  of 
textile  Jobs  in  this  country  The  loss  of 
jobs  has  varied  from  region  to  region,  but 
all  le'uons  where  textile-mill  products 
arc  made  have  experienced  some  decline 
;n  employment. 

As  conditions  worsened,  more  and 
mo:e  textile  mills  clo-sed  th.cir  doors 
From  1947  through  1957.  a  total  of  710 
textile  mills  were  liquidated  m  this 
Country  These  mill;  had  formerly  em- 
ployed alxjut  196  000  workers  From 
19.'i7  throuLjh  1960,  an  additional  128 
mills  closed  their  doors,  displacing  ap- 
proximately  33.000   more   workers 

.'Mthougli  the  cost  of  living,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics, 
has  gone  up  alx)Ut  28  percent  since  the 
base  period  1947-49  textile  prices  have 
dropped  almost  10  perceru  As  a  con- 
sequence, mill  margins — that  is.  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  that  of  its  approximate  cost 
equivalent — have  narrowed,  and  profit 
rates  have  remained   very  low 

In  our  fust  report  w<)  pointed  out  the 
.momaly  of  the  t\^o-prlC^  cotton  sysltm 
Because  of  our  aKMCultural  price-sup- 
port pro>4ram.  the  price  of  domestically 
yrcnvn  cotton  us  higher  in  this  country 
than  in  the  world  at  large  This  adds 
to  tile  competitive  disadvantage  of 
.■\mr:ican  mills  v^hich  would  be  unable, 
under  the  Ix-st  ctniditions,  to  meet  the 
cost  of  production  of  foreign  competi- 
tors given  the  -Aide  spread  m  wages  be- 
tween uiidei  piiv  ileued  countries  and  the 
United   State.s 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  has  not 
been  altered  since  then  Indeed,  the 
late.st  development  has  been  an  increase 


111  cotton  price  support.  Unless  some 
offsetting  action  is  taken,  this  will  place 
American  mills  at  a  further  competitive 
disadvantage. 

In  spite  of  contraction  in  the  indus- 
try, the  downward  pressure  on  textile 
prices,  and  shrinking  profit  margins,  the 
domestic  textile  industry  has  made  an 
effort  to  improve  its  efficiency  by  spend- 
ing large  sums  on  new  equipment. 

The  textile  industries  of  other  na- 
tions have  not  been  standing  still,  how- 
eyer.  Indeed,  since  many  textile  mills 
m  other  countries  have  been  built  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  their  machin- 
ery on  the  average,  is  newer  than  ours. 
Ten  years  ago  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
emoyed  a  considerable  advantage  in  pro- 
ductivity over  competing  foreign  nations. 
But  the  productivity  gap  has  been  nar- 
rowing steadily. 

We  cannot  a.ssume.  as  many  evidently 
do,  that  higher  production  costs  in  this 
country  are  offset  by  greater  produc- 
tivity This  was  partly  true  at  one  time. 
but  it  is  no  longer  so.  The  textile  in- 
dustries of  other  nations  have  rapidly 
increased  their  productivity,  and  their 
costs — especially  labor  costs — continue  to 
lag  far  behind  those  in  this  country.  I 
wisli  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  be- 
cause textile  wages  in  the  United  States 
have  increased  too  fast.  In  our  first 
investigation  we  found  the  textile  earn- 
ings lagged  behind  tho.se  of  other  man- 
ufacturing workers. 

And  the  gap  has  been  widened  even 
more  since  then.     Three  years  ago  tex- 
tile earnings,   on  the  average,  were   15 
percent    below   those   of  manufacturing 
workers  in  general.     By  the  end  of  last 
year,  this  gap  had  widened  to  30  percent. 
I  rei)eat.  Mr.  President:  The  gap  to- 
day between  earnings  of  textile  workers 
and  earninus  of  workers  in  other  manu- 
facturinu  industries  is  30  percent.    While 
textile  wages  in  the  United  States  are 
high,  relative  to  tho.se  of  other  countries, 
they   are   low — quite  low,   indeed — rela- 
tive to  the  wages  earned  by  other  manu- 
facturing workers  in  the  United  States. 
The  major  change  in  the  textile  situa- 
tion since  our  first  report  was  issued  has 
been  in  the  international  market.    Tex- 
tile exports  have  continued  to  decline, 
while  imports  have  gone  up  substantially. 
In    1954.    for   example,    textile   imports 
amounted  to  about  73  percent  of  textile 
exports.    By  the  end  of  last  year,  how- 
ever,  textile   imports   amounted   to   170 
jnrcent  of  textile  exports. 

While  there  has  been  a  fairly  uniform 
drop  in  textile  exports,  we  find  that  there 
have  been  substantial  increases  in  im- 
l)orts  of  virtually  all  categories  of  tex- 
tile-mill products.  Since  1958,  imports 
of  cotton  cloth  and  madeup  goods  have 
cone  up  more  than  130  percent.  Wool 
imports  have  gone  up  107  percent,  and 
manmade  fiber  fabric  imports  have  in- 
creased more  than  a  hundred  percent. 

There  have  been  somewhat  smaller, 
but  still  substantial,  percentage  increases 
In  imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpets, 
up  60  percent;  and  silk  goods,  in  respect 
to  which  imports  have  gone  up  35  per- 
cent. In  brief,  there  has  been  an  across- 
the-board    increase   in  textile   imports. 


but  imports  of  some  categories  of  fabrics 
have  increased  more  rapidly  than  others. 
There  has  also  been  a  substantial  shift 
in  the  source  of  imports  in  recent  years. 
Five  years  ago  Japan  was  the  principal 
exporter  of  many  kinds  of  textile  prod- 
ucts to  the  United  States.  But  in  1956 
the  Japanese  textile  industry  agreed  to 
limit  its  shipments  to  this  country  under 
a  voluntary  arrangement. 

The  limitation  was  originally  235  mil- 
lion square  yards  of  cloth.  Only  a  year 
or  so  ago.  by  negotiation,  it  was  in- 
creased to  246  million  .square  yards.  It 
was  thought  at  that  time  that  this 
would  ease  the  impact  of  textile  imports 
on  the  domestic  industry.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  figures  I  have  just  given 
clearly  reveal  that  this  hope  was  not 
realized.  All  that  has  happened  is  a 
shift  in  the  source  of  imports. 

When  Japan  announced  that  it 
would  voluntarily  limit  its  shipments  of 
cotton  cloth  to  the  United  States,  other 
nations  which  had  formerly  exported 
only  modest  quantities  of  this  product 
stepped  up  their  production  for  export 
purposes.  As  a  con.sequence,  Japan's 
share  of  our  market  has  been  cut  at  a 
time  when  total  imports  were  rising 
strongly.  In  1958.  for  example.  Japan 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  our  cotton 
goods  imports.  By  the  end  of  last  year, 
its  share  had  dropped  to  28  percent. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make — and  I  make 
it  emphatically  at  this  juncture — is  that 
Japan  is  not  sending  less  to  the  United 
States.  Japan  is  sending  as  much  and 
perhaps  more,  but  Japans  percentage 
of  the  U.S.  market  has  dropped  from 
60  percent  to  28  percent.  If  Sena- 
tors analyze  those  two  percentage  fig- 
ures, they  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  other  countries  have  increased  pro- 
duction and  are  sending  much  more  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  presume  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  arrangement  made  with  Japan  was 
on  a  voluntary  unilateral  basis,  and 
other  countries  were  not  included  in  the 
arrangement  at  all.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  accentuating  the  fact  that  U.S. 
imports  have  been  increasing  since  the 
unilateral  agreement  with  Japan.  Japan 
had  60  percent  of  the  U.S.  market,  and  in 
fact  limited  her  own  exports  to  the 
United  States.  However,  today,  even 
though  Japan  is  shipping  the  same 
amount  and  quantity  of  cloth  to  the  U.S. 
market,  the  percentage  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Japan  now  controls  only  28  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  market,  instead  of  60 
percent,  because  other  countries  have 
entered  the  market. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  this  would  indicate  that  U.S. 
imports  have  really  doubled,  compared 
to  5  years  ago,  measured  by  the  Japa- 
nese shipments  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  have  gone  up 
250  percent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.     I  hope  the  Senator,  in 
the  course  of  his  important  talk,  will  also 
develop  the  situation  of  textile  exports, 
because  the  classic  problem  which  as- 
sails people  in  New  York,  such  as  myself, 
is  that  we  have  both  kinds  of  business, 
and  that  the  opportunities  for  exports 
today  are   probably   greater  than   ever. 
Various  factors,  such  as  the  balance  of 
international    payments,    and   so    forth, 
lead   to   the   need  for   an  exp>ort  drive. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  ought  to  have — 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
performed  a  great  amount  of  work  on 
the  subject — not  only  a  general  picture, 
but  also  a  composite  picture,  which  the 
rest  of  us  can  discuss.    From  the  Sena- 
tor's specialized  knowledge,  perhaps  as 
he  goes  along  he  might  tell  us  what  has 
happened  to  textile  exports. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  cannot  give  the  fig- 
ure as  of  today,  but  when  we  investi- 
gated the  subject  in  1959  we  found  that 
whereas  prior  to  the  last  10-year  period 
about  which  we  are  talking  our  exports 
were  15  percent  of  our  total  production, 
the  figure  had  dropped  from  15  percent 
to  5  percent,  and  it  is  dropping  every  day. 
The  notion  that  as  a  result  of  our 
technology  and  productivity  we  can  com- 
pete with  our  friends  abroad  is  a  fallacy 
in  the  textile  industry,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  technology  is  as  good 
as  ours  and  their  machinery  is  newer 
than  ours.     It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  we  compare  wages,  for  example,  of 
30  cents  an  hour  in  France,  20  cents  an 
hour  in  Italy,  and  10  or  15  cents  an  hour 
in  Japan  or  Hong  Kong  against  $1.50  to 
$2  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  type 
and  quality  of  goods  made  by  the  same 
kind  of  machine  and  by  10  fingers  of 
2  hands,  we  find  that  we  cannot  com- 
pete. The  situation  is  as  simple  as  that. 
Mr.  JA"VITS.  Before  the  Senator  con- 
cludes perhaps  he  can  develop  some 
facts  and  figures  on  the  export-import 
picture.  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator further  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
the  committee  report  in  which  certain 
tables  are  printed.  I  will  come  to  that 
subject  in  a  short  while. 

Meanwhile,  imports  from  Hong  Kong, 
which  had  amounted  to  14  percent  in 
1958,  jumped  to  27  percent  by  1960. 
And  there  were  even  larger  percentage 
increases  in  the  case  of  other  nations 
such  as  Portugal,  Spain,  Egypt,  and 
Fi-ance.  These  four  countries  combined 
accounted  for  only  1  percent  of  our  cot- 
ton goods  imports  in  1958.  By  1960. 
their  shipments  amounted  to  23  percent 
of  the  total,  which  presents  another 
glaring  example  of  the  astronomical  rise 
in  the  imports  of  textile  goods. 

Other  countries  stepped  up  their  ship- 
ments to  us  when  Japan  voluntarily  cur- 
tailed her  exports  of  cotton  cloth.  In 
1958,  Formosa,  Pakistan,  Korea,  and  In- 
dia collectively  accounted  for  only  2  per- 
cent of  our  imports.  But  this  share  in- 
creased to  11  percent  by  1960. 

Japan  has  increased  her  shipments  of 
woolen  cloth  to  the  United  States.  Since 
1958  imports  of  wool  manufactures  from 
Japan  have  gone  up  68  percent.  There 
has  been  an  even  sharper  increase — of 
371  percent^in  wool  Imports  from  Italy. 
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Our  first  investigation  was  largely 
limiLed  to  that  segment  of  the  textile 
making  broad-woven  cloth.  But  in  our 
hearings  this  year  we  also  heard  testi- 
mony from  representatives  of  the  carpet 
and  rug  industries.  In  1958.  imports  of 
these  te.xtile-mill  products,  while  n.slng, 
were  not  excessive.  But  there  has  been 
a  phenomenal  increase  since  then.  Im- 
ports of  carpets  now  amount  to  about 
one-fourth  of  our  domestic  prnduciion. 
While  more  than  half  of  our  carpet  im- 
ports still  come  from  Belgium,  imports 
from  Japan  have  been  increasinrr 

Imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics 
have  likewise  been  rising.  Much  of  the 
increa.se  has  come  in  the  form  of  made- 
up  goods,  mostly  apparel.  This  ra.ses 
another  problem  about  which  we  heard 
relatively  little  in  our  first  uive.stit:ut:on. 

Much  of  the  increase  in  textile-mill 
product  imports  since  1958  ha.;  ham 
in  the  form  of  made-up  good.s.  Let  me 
cite  a  few  examples.  In  1958.  we  im- 
ported about  3  million  dozen  cottun 
blouses. 

By  1960  this  figure  had  chmbod  to 
5  9  million — a  gain  of  91  percent  In  the 
same  2-year  period.  Imports  of  cotton 
trousers  rose  from  1.7  million  dozen  to 
4  4  million  dozen,  a  rise  of  159  percent. 
There  has  been  a  shift  in  the  .source  of 
imports  of  cotton  garments  aLso.  For 
example,  in  1958  about  62  ix»rcent  of  all 
cotton  garments  shipped  to  the  Un:ted 
States  came  from  Japan,  and  in  that 
year  Hong  Kong  accounted  for  38  per- 
cent. Last  year,  however,  these  per- 
centages were  almost  reversed  Japan's 
share  of  cotton  clothing  imports  had 
dropped  to  34  percent  while  Hone 
Kong's  share  increased  to  66  jxrcent. 
As  a  result  of  this  sharp  jump  in  im- 
ports, it  has  been  estimated  that  about 
31,000  jobs  in  the  garment  industry,  and 
related  activities,  have  been  lost. 

Many  of  us  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
news  that  leaders  of  the  garment  and 
apparel  unions  are  contemplatin£j  boy- 
cotts of  foreign  fabrics  in  an  effort  to 
stem   the  rising   tide  of   imports. 

We  must,  of  course,  try  to  understand 
their  motives.  There  are  jobs  involved. 
The  garment  industry  is  heavily  concen- 
trated in  a  relatively  small  number  of 
cities  where  there  are  few  alternative  job 
opportunities  for  displaced  garment 
workers.  Or  they  are  located  in  small 
and  relatively  isolated  rural  communi- 
ties, where  there  are  virtually  no  al- 
ternative job  opportunities.  The  workers 
involved  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  they  should  sacrifice  their  en.ploy- 
ment  as  part  of  our  broad  international 
economic  policy.  They  react  instinc- 
tively to  defend  themselves.  And  the 
only  solution  which  seems  available  to 
them  Is  that  of  refusing  to  work  on 
foreign-made  fabrics. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.    I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  spoken  about  wool  cloth  imports  and 
their  effect  on  the  Industry.  I  have 
before  me  the  report  of  the  National  .^s- 
sociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  which 
shows  that  wool  cloth  imports  in  1946 
were  3  million  square  yards,  and  that 
in   1960  they  were    60    million    square 


yards.  Those  figures  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  the  effect  of  wool  cl(jth  im- 
ports on  what  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  just  spoken  about. 

Mr.  PASTOHP:  I  thank  Uie  St^mto: 
This  i.s  one  point  we  mu.st  bear  m  mind. 
If  the  trend  cuiumue.^.  tiie  domestic  'aooI 
industry  in  thi.s  country  will  become  ex- 
tinct. There  i.'^  no  question  about  that 
re.suk  in  my  mind.  I  beheve  tiie  wool 
situation  IS  much  more  serious  than  th'- 
cotton  p:obli-m.  which  is  bad  enou^li 
The  Uxtile  industry  has  been  charac- 
terized a.s  sectjiid  in  impt)rtance  only  to 
steel   in  our  nalional   defense   prorram. 

Let  u.s  assume  that  we  do  away  com- 
pletely with  the  wool  industry  m  this 
country,  and  that  we  do  a'Aay  com- 
pletely witii  the  v\oolen  textile  nulls. 
God  forbid  that  v.o  do  it.  In  an  emerK- 
ency  or  a  v.ar  what  would  we  put  on  the 
backs  of  our  soldier.s''  What  would  we 
do  about  blankets?  That  is  liow  im- 
portant this  matter  has  become. 

/Vs  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
ha.s  aln  aMy  mentioned,  the  increase 
in  the  imports  of  woolen  goods  and  cloth 
ha.5  been  phenomenal  I  do  not  say 
tliat  we  must  make  this  an  impossible 
situation.  H'jwevt  v.  if  we  allow  this 
situation  to  persist,  v.e  may  reach  a 
point  of  no  return,  and  that  is  one  thing 
we  must  avoid  There  is  no  question  at 
all  about  the  fact  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry has  been  declared  only  second 
to  steel  in  national  defen.se  importance. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirld'' 

Mr   P.\STORE      I  yield. 

Mr  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  makin>j  a 
very  eloqu 'iit  addre.-^s.  and  he  is  very 
convincing.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
this  question  Does  he  not  feel  that  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port which  tlie  Senators  special  sub- 
committee has  fil»'d.  for  qu(.)tas  in  the 
manner  outlined,  could  bi  in«  the  situa- 
tion under  control  ' 

Mr  PASTORE.  Ab.soluteiv,  and  w  ith- 
out  doin.,'  anyone  Uustini;  injury.  That 
is  what  we  are  up  arain.'^t.  Mr  Presi- 
dent Let  us  face  it.  The  first  thins 
that  a  nonindustnal  nation  does  when 
it  industrializes  is  to  go  into  the  tex- 
tile industry.  That  is  the  natural  thim: 
to  do  That  Ls  the  industry  that  a  nation 
which  industrializes  uoes  Into  first  That 
is  quite  understandable  No  one  finds 
any  fault  with  it.  Unfortunately,  the  sit- 
uation has  been  that  the.se  countries 
who  are  manufactunnu'  cloth  and  tex- 
tile fabrics  have  not  b»-en  manufactur- 
ins?  theni  to  put  on  the  backs  of  their 
own  people,  but,  rather,  to  export  them 
to  the  United  States 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  Japan  was  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States  about  60 
percent  of  the  cotton  soods.  as  aLiain.st 
28  percent  out  of  Horn:  Konu  Tlien  th.e 
fi;Tures  rever.sed.  While  the  quantity  re- 
mains the  .same  from  Japan,  perconta::e- 
wise,  IIon-T  Kon^  has  been  sending  in 
more  than  Japan  In  the  meantime, 
what  h:us  happened? 

Japan  is  expandinir  her  textile  indus- 
try, in  the  hope  of  catching  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Hon.;  Kong  is  doing  the 
same  thln^  Then  Portu;;al  will  do  the 
same  thing.  Spain  will  do  the  same 
thing.    Pakistan  and  India  will  do   the 


.same  thins  One  day  they  will  find  that 
they  liave  overexpanded.  'ITien  they  will 
find  that  the  Koose  which  laid  the  golden 
v^'j.  in  the  UnitiHl  Stales  has  died. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  sell  the  cloth 
to  tlie  American  consumers,  because 
ti'.ey  are  no  lorn  er  consumers — they 
have  lost  tlieir  jobs.  What  happens? 
Well,  instead  of  making  a  great  many 
friends,  we  wind  up  with  a  lot  of  people 
who  dislike  U.S.  and  only  because  they 
(/verexpanded  their  industry,  m  the  hope 
that  they  would  sell  their  product  to  the 
United  States 

1  hey  lind  they  cannot  sell  it  in  tlie 
United  States.  iluy  close  down  their 
mills  Their  people  i.re  put  out  of  work 
Whom  do  they  blame?  Uncle  Sam,  of 
course  In  that  way  we  wnui  up  making 
more  enemies. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  s;.y  to  these  people 
in  a  verv  nice,  calm,  judicious  tone,  in  a 
reasonable  fashion,  '  We  can  only  afford 
to  consume  so  much  of  your  ^;oods.  be- 
cause we  make  so  much  of  it  our.selves. 
We  do  not  want  to  invoke  any  restric- 
tions which  are  prohibitive  There  is 
nothing  protectionist  in  this  approach. 
It  is  beim;  done  by  other  countries  of 
the  world  ■■ 

We  cannot  do  it  by  tariffs,  because  we 
are  faced  with  a  problem  when  we  try 
to  do  It  by  t.iriffs.  When  we  negotiate 
at  Cr.A'rr.  wf  ne.;otiate  on  the  favored- 
nation  philosophy,  which  means  that 
when  we  set  a  tariff  on  velveteen  or  cot- 
ton or  wool,  we  set  that  tariff  to  apply 
to  all  countries 

The  tariff  that  we  invoke  when  we 
consider  tJie  clotii  which  comes  from 
England,  where  the  wages  are  almost 
comparable  with  our  own.  as  against  the 
wak'es  paid  in  France  or  Italy  or  Japan 
or  India,  as  we  go  down  in  the  wage 
scale,  results  in  our  shutting  off  some 
of  the  nations,  and  oixMiing  a  door  wide 
for  other  nations. 

We  cannot  do  it  with  tariff  adjust- 
ments. The  only  reasonable  answer  is 
to  impose  a  flexible  quota.  Tliat  is  the 
recommendation  we  have  made.  We 
must  u.se  a  quota  that  will  be  based  up- 
on -American  demand  and  American  con- 
sumption and   American  production. 

We  are  willing  to  share  our  markets 
with  other  countries,  but  in  sharing 
them,  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  them. 
In  the  past  10  years  we  have  lost  more 
than  400.000  jobs  in  the  textile  industry. 
Many  of  those  jobs  were  lost  becau.se  of 
the  mcrea.^e  m  productivity,  due  to  tech- 
nological improvements,  but  it  has  been 
estimated  that  approximately  225.000  of 
those  jobs  were  lost  because  the  mills 
had  to  close  down  becau.se  they  could  not 
compete  with  forei^jn   imports. 

Mr.  SALTONST.^LL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield ':' 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  very  imp<irtant  contribution. 
Of  the  five  recommendations  which  the 
Senator  has  made  and  which  his  com- 
mittee has  made  in  the  report,  the  first 
recommendation,  the  recommendation 
he  has  just  referred  to.  the  flexible 
quotas,  is  very  much  the  most  important 
reconmiendation;  is  it  nof  Is  not  that 
the  backbone  of  the  committee's  report? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  correct. 


Mr  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
bring  out  one  more  point.  The  Senator 
has  mentioned  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  I 
attended  a  luncheon  last  year  given  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keat- 
ing 1,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  that 
even  Japan  was  worried  about  the  im- 
ports from  Hong  Kong  of  finished  cloth. 
because  those  goods  were  coming  not 
only  into  Japan,  but  also  into  the  United 
States  at  reduced  prices,  much  below 
anything  at  which  Japan  could  produce 
lUs  goods.  Of  course  Japan  had  a  vol- 
untary quota  system. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  voluntary 
agreement  on  the  part  of  Japan  expires 
this  year.  It  was  only  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment. It  was  instituted  for  5  years  ap- 
proximately 5  years  ago.  The  sad  situa- 
tion IS  that  it  expires  this  year,  because 
Japan  knows  Hong  Kong  is  increasing 
its  volume.  Japan,  in  its  turn,  is  going 
to  increase  its  volume.  In  that  way  it 
becomes  a  race  among  our  friends  as  to 
who  can  send  in  more  to  clog  the  Amer- 
ican market  The  minute  that  is 
achieved,  we  close  down  American  mills. 
We  have  closed  down  more  than  800 
mills  in  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
when  we  are  experiencing  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  our  national  product.  We 
closed  down  more  than  800  mills  in  the 
United  States  when  our  national  income 
was  soarint^.  That  is  how  real  the  sit- 
uation is. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
refers  to  a  flexible  quota.  It  seems  to 
me  it  IS  very  important  to  distinguish 
between  a  flexible  quota  and  a  fixed 
quota.  While  many  of  us  who  are  in 
favor  of  reciprocal  trade  and  all  it 
stands  for  in  its  broad  sense,  it  is  not 
!!oing  to  increase  trade  if  we  put  196,000 
people  out  of  work  because  an  industry 
has  closed  down  for  lack  of  a  quota.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  our  committee  we 
w  ere  very  careful  on  that  point.  We  sug- 
cested  flexible  quotas  because  we  think 
they  should  vary.  I  have  heard  the  ar- 
pument  made.  How  are  you  going  to 
execute  the  program?" 

It  can  be  done.  Other  countries  have 
done  It.  We  have  done  it  with  Japan. 
Japan  has  made  a  voluntaiT  quota  work. 
If  foreign  countries  can  make  it  work 
against  us  or  for  us.  why  can  we  not  get 
a  i;ood  old-fashioned  American  quota  to 
work  for  us? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Ml.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
sliould  not  be  able  effectively  to  enforce 
a  flexible  quota  system,  just  as  we  are 
able  to  enforce  a  tariff  system.  Actually, 
this  must  be  done  at  the  gate,  at  the 
port  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  effectively  administer  a 
flexible  quota  system.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  one  more  question.  I 
have  been  absorbed  in  this  problem  for 
many  years,  as  the  Senator  h£is  also. 
The  Randall  Commission  devoted  almost 
a  year  to  this  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  remembers  that  re- 


port, I  am  sure.  One  of  the  things  that 
is  not  clear,  it  seems  to  me.  is  this.  A 
tariff — and  I  would  appreciate  if  the 
Senator  would  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong- 
is  designed  to  give  some  protection 
against  imports,  let  us  say,  but  if  a 
tariff  is  high  enough  to  give  that  pro- 
tection, it  will  also  forbid  imports,  be- 
cause if  it  is  high  enough  to  protect, 
it  is  high  enough  also  to  keep  out  goods. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true,  provided 
the  costs  were  the  same  in  every  country 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  understand  that.     My 
point  is  that  this  is  very  different  irom  a 
flexible  quota,  bccau.se  a  flexible  quota 
is   not   designed   to   keep    out   goods   or 
forbid  trade,  or  even  to  curtail  trade. 
It  is  designed  to  keep  trade  in  pace  with 
an  agreed  amount  of  imports  from  all 
the  countries  involved  in   the  trade  in 
that  particular   item.     Is   not  that   so? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct     The 
Senator  will  remember  when  there  was  a 
great    outcry    in    this    country    b(!cause 
Russia  had  unloaded  a  larse  amount  of 
aluminum  on  the  world  market.     That 
is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the 
textile  industry.    What  can  be  don;  with 
aluminum    can   be   done   with   textiles. 
The  reason  for   the  destruction  of  the 
aluminum  market  was  that  with  intent 
to  beat  the  world  price  some  years  ago, 
the    Soviet    Union     unloaded     a     large 
amount  of  aluminum  on  the  world  mar- 
ket.   That  action  destroyed  the  stability 
of  aluminum  prices.     That  is  precisely 
what  will  happen  in  the  textile  industry 
if  something  is  not  done  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  imports. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  acknowledge  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  area  of  economic  thought,  and 
have  for  a  good  many  years.  I  compli- 
ment him  very  highly  on  the  report 
which  he  has  submitted  to  the  Senate 
today  under  the  title  "Problems  of  the 
Domestic  Textile  Industry."  Similar 
problems  involve  other  industries,  some 
of  which  are  located  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  whole  problem.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  for  his  presentation  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senators  associated  with  him  on  the 
subcommittee  for  the  excellent  work 
they  have  done  and  for  the  very  fine 
report  they  have  made.  Particularly,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  the  excellent  presentation  he 
has  made  today. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this 
problem.  The  Senator  may  remember 
that  this  question  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  about  6 
years  ago,  when  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  the  mutual  security  program 
and  the  foreign  aid  program  to  impose 
quotas.  It  first  carried  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  later  the  action  was  reversed 


by  a  single  vote,  after  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  appeared  before 
us  and  assured  us  that  they  would  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  quota  system. 

Even  then,  the  Senator  may  remem- 
ber, the  late  Senator  George  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  failed  of  adoption  by  a  single  vote. 
Then  it  was  that  Japan  imposed  upon 
herself  the  system  of  voluntai-y  quotas, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  referred;  and  Japan  has  lived 
up  to  that  system  of  quotas  quite  well. 
During  the  past  summer,  I  w-as  in 
Japan.  There  I  talked  with  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister.  We 
discussed  very  carefully  the  question  of 
textile  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
That  is  a  subject  in  which  Japan  is 
greatly  interested;  and  the  two  Minis- 
ters, knowing  that  I  myself  come  from 
a  textile  State,  seemed  to  be  eager  to 
discuss  the  question.  They  indicated  to 
me  their  willingness  to  continue  the 
voluntary  quotas,  but  pointed  out  the 
problem,  which  has  been  so  well  pre- 
sented here,  of  the  Hong  Kong  trans- 
shipments which  threaten  to  break  down 
any  quota  imix)sed  simply  by  one  coun- 
tiT  by  its  voluntary  action. 

I  think  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  committee  have  reached 
the  right  solution  in  their  recommen- 
dations. For  a  long  time  there  was  talk 
about  raising  the  tariffs;  but,  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  pointed 
out.  the  tariffs  simply  cannot  be  raised 
high  enough  to  protect  the  American 
markets  against  the  wage  rates  which 
are  paid  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
the  world.  The  Senator  has  touched 
upon  the  questic"  of  flexible  quotas, 
quotas  which  will.  I  presume,  be  devel- 
oped by  agreements  between  the  gov- 
ernments, or  quotas  which  may  be  im- 
posed voluntarily,  as  Japan  has  done. 
I  note  with  interest  the  statement  at 
the  end  of  the  report  that  the  President 
has  agreed  to  appoint  a  Cabinet  com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  Committee  has 
already  been  created,  has  it  not? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  day  after  our  sub- 
committee concluded  its  hearings.  I 
asked  for  an  invitation  to  the  White 
House  in  order  to  talk  the  problem 
over  with  the  President.  I  suggested  to 
him  a  Cabinet-level  committee.  He  was 
pleased  to  accept  the  suggestion.  That 
Cabinet  Committee  has  been  appointed. 
It  is  comprised  of  Mr.  Ball,  of  the  De- 
partment of  State;  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hodges,  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury 
Dillon,  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg. They,  in  turn,  have  appointed  a 
subcommittee  which  is  headed  by  Mr. 
Price,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
That'  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  and,  I  understand,  has  already 
made  a  report  to  the  Cabinet-level  Com- 
mittee The  Cabinet-level  Committee  is 
in  the  process  of  recommending  to  the 
President,  who  has  the  ultimate  auU^or- 
ity  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
believe  the  committee  headed  by  the  di.s- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  done  a  wonderful  Job.  I  think  we 
are  on  the  right  road,  with  the  Cabinet 
Committee  set  up  and  functioning,  as 
the  Senator  has  stated  on  the  floor  and 
outlined  in  the  report. 

Mr  PASTORE.  A  question  was  raised 
about  the  Randall  committee  I  read 
from  page  13  of  the  report: 

Industry  sprakesmen  noted  that  even 
among  advocates  of  more  liberal  tr.ide,  there 
Is  growing  recognition  that  selective  controls 
might  be  required  to  prevent  vmdue  d  im.ige 
to  certain  sectors  of  the  economy  Dr  Al- 
fred C.  Neal.  president  of  the  Committee  for 
Econ<5mlc  Development,  and  formerly  re- 
search director  of  the  Randall  C  )mmis.si  n 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  w.is  q:  <teU  as 
follows: 

This  is  very  important: 

The  explosive  effects  of  advanced  tech- 
nology In  a  coimtry  with  extremely  1'  w 
wages  can  be  damaging  to  all— to  the  export- 
ing country  because  It  overexpands,  and  to 
Importing  countries  because  they  cannot 
move  people  and  resources  out  of  damaged 
Industries  fast  enough.  C  mtrolllng  the 
most  serious  of  these  cases  by  means  ef 
aarreed  quotas,  which  are  temporary  and  ex- 
pandlble.  may  be  th«  only  reasonable  alter- 
native to  the  disruption  of  the  w.-.ole  tra-hng 
system  of  the  West. 

That  comes  from  a  man  whose  idea.s 
are  not  protectionist.  It  goes  to  prove 
how  people  are  beginning  to  recognize 
more  and  more  that  we  mu.st  start  to 
review  the  whole  subject  of  international 
trade,  and  what  it  is  doing  to  dome.stic 
industry.  We  must  not  follow  the  poli- 
cies of  the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  but 
the  new  philosophy  of  the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  his  coUeasues 
for  the  very  real  contribution  they  have 
made  in  the  supplemental  report  to  the 
trade  problems  involving  the  domestic 
textile  industry.  It  is  a  problem  which 
is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  my  State 
Pennsylvania  has  had  a  dwindling  textile 
industry  for  a  number  of  years.  Penn- 
sylvania used  to  be  the  center  of  the 
carpet  industry,  so  far  as  the  United 
States,  and  probably  the  world,  is  con- 
cerned. That  industry  has  now  shrunk 
until  very  few  firms  making  carpets  are 
left  in  Penn.sylvania.  However.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  several  still  remain  in 
business. 

There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the 
production  of  men's  clothing  and  wom- 
en's clothing.  The  knit  ^'oods  industry 
has  been  particularly  hit.  not  only  by 
foreign  competition,  but  also  by  lower 
costs  of  production  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  So  this  is  a  problem  in  which 
we  are  very  deeply  interested. 

Again.  I  congratulate  the  chairman 
upon  the  contribution  which  his  special 
subcommittee  has  made  I  associate 
myself  ver>'  clearly  with  his  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  recommendations.  I 
have  no  strong  views  in  opposition  at  all 
to  his  first  and  most  important  recom- 
mendation. It  may  well  be  that  the  only 
feasible    way    to   solve    the    problem    is 


through  a  flexible  quota  system  I 
would,  however,  like  to  have  further 
time  in  which  to  make  up  my  mind  in 
that  regard 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  tell  me  whether  he  anticipates, 
as  a  result  of  the  studies  by  the  Presi- 
dents  Committee,  that  there  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Conure.s.s  at  this  ses.sion  recom- 
mendations from  the  executive  branch  as 
to  how  the  problem  of  adequately  pro- 
tecting th-;-  domestic  textile  industry  can 
be  handled 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  would  hope  so.  If 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States 
sought  the  a.'-.sistance  of  Cun!;res,s,  I 
think  It  would  be  readily  >'iven  to  him. 
I  think  the  P:•e.'^lrieIlt  h.a,s  the  jxiwer  at 
present  under  the  Trade  A:.;rermf:;t.s  Act 
of  1958  I  think  he  ha.s  auth.onty  under 
the  national  security  amendm»'nt  to  in- 
stitute quotas  if  he  deem.s  that  proper. 
Certainly  he  h.iis  cnouch  authority  uiider 
his  directive  powers  to  establi.sl\  an 
agency  to  determine  what  the  flexible 
quotas  should  be 

I  repeat:  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seeks  th.e  a.s.sLstance  of 
Congress.  I  think  it  will  be  i;iven  to  him 
readily.  Speakino;  for  myself,  and  only 
for  myself.  I  pledtre  this  afternoon  to 
give  all  the  help  I  can  m  that  regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield'' 

Mr    PASTORE      I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  It  is  my  undt  rstanding. 
then,  that  in  the  jud'-^ment  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  there  is  at 
present  no  need  for  legislation  in  this 
field. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  would  say  there  is 
not. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOITDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  I.^land 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield 

Mr  CrOLDWATER.  I  am  .sorry  I  was 
not  able  to  be  in  the  Chamber  to  hear 
the  entire  presentation  which  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland,  has 
made.  I  shall  read  it  with  great  interest 
in  the  Record. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IS  duin:,;  a  very  ^reat  .service  by  call- 
ing this  competition  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people. 

If  I  may  do  so,  \\;th  the  permi.s^sion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  some  of  the  other  areas 
of  problems  in  this  country,  as  re;;ard.5 
foreign  competition. 

I  may  say  that  I  know  a  little  alxjut 
the  retailinu'  end  of  the  textile  busine.s.s: 
and  from  a  quick  fiance  at  the  report,  I 
can  substantiate  the  statements  about 
the  low  prices  at  which  manufactured 
and  al.so  yarda!-:e  textile  goods  can  be 
purchased  abroad.  Certainly  that  situa- 
tion is  affording  ruinous  competition  to 
our  industry. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  has  broueht 
out  the  following  facts; 

First  of  all.  that  2  million  Ameri- 
cans— or  1  out  of  every  8  employed  in 
manufacturing — owe  their  livelihood  to 
the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  Our 
imports    of    textile    products    have    in- 


crra.sed  nearly  30  percent  since  195G. 
while  exports  have  remained  static.  In 
1959,  imports  exceeded  exports  by  over 
$200  million. 

Imports  of  cotton  textile  products  ar!- 
vanced  by  more  than  30  percent  in  the 
period  1956  59 

In  the  .same  peri>">d,  imports  of  woven 
wool  cloth  climbed  by  one-third  to  an 
alltime  hu:h  level.  But  a  new  record 
was  set  in  1960.  for  imports  of  woolen 
cloth  in  the  first  4  months  of  1960 
showed  an  increase  of  104  percent  over 
th.'  Comparable  period  of  1959.  In  fact, 
our  imports  of  woolen  cloth  before  th'^ 
end  of  19C0  had  already  surpa.ssed  tho.se 
during  any  full  year  on  record  prior  to 
1050 

At  this  point,  perhaps  I  may  touch  on 
a  few  other  arets  to  which  I  think  the 
philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
I.  land  mr.^ht  also  well  be  applied. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  am 
t'lud  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  bring- 
in;:  up  the.se  points,  because  they  bear 
precisely  on  a  question  which  was  asked 
of  me  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
So  I  tru.'^t  the  Senator  from  New  York 
ha.s  bcvn  listening  to  what  the  distin- 
puished  Senator  from  Arizona  has  be^n 
statmr.  becau.-e  I  believe  his  statements 
answer  very  concisely,  clearly,  and  suc- 
cinctly the  question  asked  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr  G01X)WATER  Let  me  say  that 
even  thou'.:h  this  business  has  been  the 
(lie  m  which  I  have  engaged  all  my 
adult  life.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  find 
that  2  million  Americans — or  1  out  of 
every  8  employed  in  manufacturing  In 
our  country — owe  their  livelihood  to  the 
textile  and  the  apparel  industries. 

I  was  equally  surprl.sed  to  find  that 
m  >re  than  one-quarter  of  a  million 
Americans  produce  metalwoiking  ma- 
chinery Impfirt.1  now  claim  17  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  market  for  ma- 
chine tools.  Even  worse,  this  market 
w  a.s  cut  in  half — from  $520  million  to  less 
than  $250  million — in  the  period  1954-58. 
F'x!H)rts  of  American  machine  tools, 
meanwhile,  have  dropped  50  percent  in 
the  last  4  years 

Over  1.300.000  Americans  are  em- 
ployed In  the  electrical  machinery  In- 
dustry. In  1959.  imports  of  electrical 
equipment  reached  $246  million,  against 
slightly  less  than  $100  million  5  years 
ago. 

Over  850.000  Americans  are  employed 
by  iron  and  steel  mills  and  foundries. 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  products — not 
counting  machinery,  and  flreanns,  and 
other  manufactures  — advanced  by  140 
percent  from  1956  to  1959.  while  exports 
declined  by  80  percent 

Nearly  140.000  Americans  are  working 
in  the  cutlery,  handtools,  and  hardware 
industry.  Imix)rts  of  hardware  in  1958 
amounted  to  $15  million:  in  1959,  $25 
million  Imports  of  steel  cutlery  were 
$8  million  in  1956,  and  $14  million  in 
1959:  and  exports  last  year  amounted  to 
$800,000.  only  one-third  of  their  value 
3  vears  earlier 

Nearly  900.000  Americans  are  em- 
ployed in  the  chemical  Industry.  Im- 
ix)rts  of  chemicals  have  risen  27  percent 
since  1956. 

Some  250.000  Americans  are  employed 
in   the    leather   footwear   industry.     In 


1956.  the  United  States  imported  5.3  mil- 
lion pairs  of  leather  shoes,  boots  and 
.slippers;  in  1959,  imports  reached  13.8 
million. 

Some  23,000  Americans  manufacture 
rubber  footwear.  In  1957.  the  United 
States  imported  from  Japan  alone,  6  mil- 
lion pairs  of  rubber  footwear.  By  1959, 
the  figure  had  jumped  to  53  million,  still 
from  Japan  alone.  And  other  foreign 
sui)pliers,  particularly  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  wages  in  this  industry  range  from 
6  to  14  cents  an  hour,  are  stepping  up 
their  shipments  to  the  United  States. 

The  brass  mill  industry  has  been  hard 
hit  by  mounting  imports  from  low-cost 
countries  For  some  brass  mill  products, 
imports  have  captured  over  one-half  of 
the  domestic  markets.  In  1954.  34,000 
workers  were  employed  in  brass  mills. 
Employment  is  now  somewhat  above 
3-'. 000. 

Lead  and  zinc  mining  is  particularly 
vulnerable    to    Imports    from    low-cost 
areas.    I  may  say  that  those  of  us  from 
the  lead-producing  and  the  zinc-produc- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States  tried,  over 
a   period  of  some  7  years,  to  have  the 
import  quotas  changed;   but  in  only  1 
year  were  we  successful.     All  other  at- 
tempts in  this  area  have  failed.    In  fact, 
the  situation  was  so  acute  at  the  time 
that  Congress  was  considering  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  curb  imports. 
Mr.   President,   I   think   the   Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  his  committee 
have  made  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion.   But  I  believe  there  are  some  others 
of  which  we  can  think;  and.  if  I  may  do 
so.  I  should  like  to  state  briefly  what 
some  of  then  are.  because  I  am  sure  that 
in    the    committee    the    Senator    from 
Rhode   Lsland   can   consider   these,   al- 
though they  involve  a  problem  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
According  to  a  survey  made  by  the 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  there  is  now  in  the 
United  States  approximately  $90  billion 
worth    of   obsolete   machinery — not   old 
machinery,  but  obsolete  machinery.     I 
may  state  that  in  a  southern  city  there 
is  a  wirepuUing  division  of  one  of  our 
large  steel  mills,  and  the  machinery  in 
that  division  was  installed,  ir  1892.    It 
is  no  wonder  that  foreign  competition  is 
now  supplying  much  of  the  wire  used  in 
the     United     States,     particularly     the 
barbed  wire,  which  is  used  for  fences  in 
my  part  of  the  coimtry. 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  they  give  very  seri- 
ous consideration  to  an  immediate  pro- 
posal by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
to  liberalize  tiie  depreciation  allowances 
under  our  tax  code  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  businessman  will  be  able  to  buy 
or  to  place  orders  for  new  automated 
machmery.  I  believe  that  only  by  auto- 
mation are  we  really  going  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  cure  of  oiu:  economic  ills 
of  today. 

I  realize  that  tliere  are  important  ques- 
tions in.  regard  to  what  to  do  about  the 
men  who  are  laid  off  as  a  result  of  the 
situation:  but  I  believe  that  if  all  of  us 
begin  together — labor,  management,  and 
Government,  but  with  a  minimum  of 
Government — we  can  solve  the  problem 
of  the  displaced  persons. 


I  merely  wished  to  add  this  suggestion 
to  the  excellent  ones  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  made,  because  this  is 
a  real  problem.  There  are  now  more 
than  300,000  persons  who  have  been  laid 
off  of  work  in  the  textile  industry;  and 
if  the  Senator's  suggestions  are  not  fol- 
lowed, the  situation  will  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better. 

I  believe  that  the  suggestions  I  have 
made — which  I  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  some  interest  in — would, 
if  followed,  provide  the  real  spark,  as 
we  might  say.  which  would  set  the  whole 
economy  going  and  would  answer  these 
questions  and  other  questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  assure  him  that  it  has 
always  been  my  feeling  that  we  should 
approve  accelerated  depreciation.  I 
suggest  it  now,  although  I  shall  give  a 
reason  which  may  not  be  the  orthodox 
one.  I  say  now  that  a  particular  rule 
should  be  made  for  textile  macliinery. 
because  if  it  is  to  be  productive,  that 
machinery  must  be  used  around  the 
clock,  and  thus  it  is  really  used  three 
times  as  much  as  other  industrial  ma- 
chinei-y  is  used.  That  fact  shoald  be 
taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
depreciation. 

However,  generally  speaking.  1  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
said,  because  today  our  country  is  com- 
peting with  countries  that  are  highly 
industrialized  and  have  keen  minds, 
speedy  and  skillful  workers,  excellent 
equipment,  and  modern  industrial  meth- 
ods and  plants.  The  idea  that  by  means 
of  our  ingenuity  we  can  overcome  all 
that  is  being  rapidly  revealed  as  a 
fallacy. 

I  do  not  say  we  should  not  improve 
our  technology,  our  marketing  tech- 
niques, our  inventory  techniques,  and 
our  salesmanship.  We  must  do  all  these 
and  all  the  other  thmgs  that  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  sell  abroad  more  of  our 
American-made  goods;  and  I  believe  we 
should  do  much  more  to  more  or  less 
persuade  these  countries  to  remedy  some 
of  the  limitations  and  restrictions  they 
have  imposed  against  our  products.  All 
these  things  need  to  be  done;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
allow  ourselves  to  die  on  the  vine. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  to  Study  the  Tex- 
tile Industry,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore].  has  done  a  very 
fine  job  in  bringing  up  to  date  its  earlier 
report  on  "Problems  of  the  Domestic 
Textile  Industry."  The  subcommittee's 
most  recent  findings  and  the  remarks 
made  here  this  afternoon  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  reveal  a  dis- 
turbing acceleration  in  imports  of  for- 
eign-made goods  and  a  depressing  con- 
traction in  the  domestic  textile  industry. 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  jobs  for  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  something  has  to  be 
done  to  regulate  the  flow  of  cloth  and 
made-up  goods  into  this  countrj'-  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Kennedy  has  ap- 
pointed a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Tex- 


tiles to  study  the  problem,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Senate  special  subcommittee — that 
flexible  import  quotas  be  established — 
will  receive  thorough  consideration.  If 
a  system  of  quotas  can  be  instituted, 
without  endangering  and  disrupting  our 
foreign  relations,  it  may  prove  the  means 
of  preserving  sources  of  livelihood  for  a 
large  segment  of  our  population  and  af- 
fording urgently  needed  protection  for 
the  tremendous  investment  in  our  do- 
mestic textile  industries. 

Apropos  what  has  been  said  by   the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldv.-ater1, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
field  of  restricting  imports,  we  can  move 
only  with  the  utmost  caution.     "We  can 
invite   destructive   retaliation.     I  would 
suggest   that   restriction  of    imports   to 
any  appreciable  extent  is  not  the  full 
and    final    answer.     There    are    factors 
that  tremendously  influence  this  prob- 
lem that  are  not  primarily  within  the 
scope  of  Government.     I  am  persuaded 
that  production  cost  is  the  decisive  ele- 
ment; and  that  issue  addresses  itself  to 
labor  and  management.     We  cannot  in 
this  or  any  other  industry,  price  our- 
selves out  of  world  markets,   including 
our  own.  and  expect  our  industries  to 
survive.     In  such  circumstances,  import 
restrictions  will  not  provide  all  of  the 
answer,  and  such  a  remedy  will  not  be 
adequate  to  wholly  solve  this  problem. 
Mr.    PASTORE.      Does    the    Senator 
feel  we  can  price  ourselves  into  the  Hong 
Kong  market? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  I  think  the 
step  we  are  moving  toward  is  absolutely 
essential  at  this  time.  The  thought  I 
have  is  that  the  problem  is  not  alto- 
gether a  Government  problem.  We  have 
been  talking  about  automation.  The 
problem  involves  more  than  would  be 
met  by  any  law  Congress  can  enact,  or 
any  restrictions  or  tariffs  we  can  im- 
pose. The  problem  is  related  to  the 
contest  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We 
are  involved  in  a  contest  for  world  mar- 
kets, for  competitive  markets,  and  that 
fact  is  going  ultimately  to  dominate  and 
influence  us,  because  if  we  place  in  effect 
too  many  restrictions,  we  shall  be  faced 
with  restrictions  in  some  other  area. 

I  think  the  suggested  approach  is  im- 
perative at  the  present  time.  We  have 
got  to  do  it,  but  we  also  have  to  do  it 
with  a  degree  of  caution.  I  hope  the 
suggested  approach  gives  some  relief, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  appropriate 
and  diligent  studies  will  be  made  in 
all  areas  by  competent  sources,  in  an 
effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  to 
find  an  answer. 

It  is  not  only  the  textile  industry  that 
faces  a  problem.  We  have  heard  re- 
ports from  representatives  of  other  com- 
modities and  goods.  They  also  are  in- 
volved in  the  overall  problem  of  exports 
and  imports  and  bear  on  the  question  of 
sustaining  a  high  level  of  economy  in 

this  countiT- 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldmg  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments.  I  merely  wish  to  re- 
iterate what  the  report  states,  namely, 
that  not  all  the  ills  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry are  attributable  to  imports.  In- 
sofar as  the  comparison  of  wages  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
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wages  in  the  textile  Industry  are  30  per- 
cent lower  than  they  are  in  other  in- 
dustries. The  textile  industry  has  made 
as  great  a  contribution  as  it  could  to 
investing  in  new  machinery  The  mar- 
sin  of  profit  in  the  textile  industry  is 
smaller  than  in  other  Industries  So  the 
textile  industry  is  in  trouble 

I  luiow  other  things  must  be  done  1 
reco«nize.  and  the  committee  reco'^nizes. 
that  many  other  remedies  have  to  be 
invoked.  They  may  have  to  be  alonu' 
the  lines  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
enumerated.  The  new  committee  is 
made  up  of  21  members.  5  members  be- 
ing from  the  public,  and  mcludmy  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  ."Secretary  of 
Commerce.  6  representatives  from  in- 
dustry, and  6  representatives  from  la- 
bor. I  hope  it  will  study  the  overall 
situation,  .so  we  will  not  puce  ourselves 
out  of  the  market.  Howevei  I  thmk 
actually  it  would  be  dreamiut;  :f  we 
thought  for  1  minute  we  could  do  some- 
thin^i  about  our  wages  and  pioductiviiy 
so  that  we  could  compete  with  Hone 
Kong  I  think  that  would  be  comu'  back 
to  the  Dark  Ages,  and  we  are  not  ready 
for  It. 

When  It  comes  to  other  iiuhi.->ti  lah/^ed 
countries,  there  are  many  things  we  can 
do  This  afternoon  I  am  try  inn  to  point 
out  that  the  bulk  of  imports  of  textiles 
is  coming  from  countries  like  Japan 
I  have  no  bone  to  pick  with  Japan  Ja- 
pan has  a  rii,'ht  to  rehabilitate  itself  and 
compete  with  American  market.s  We 
must  also  consider  Hony  KonK  We 
must  consider  India,  to  which  countrv 
we  are  constantly  sendin«  CARE  pack- 
ages and  other  commodities  We  must 
consider  Pakistan.  Thailand  the  Phil- 
ippines, Portugal.  Spain,  and  Eaypt 

How  can  we  price  ourselves  into  that 
kind  of  market?  It  cannot  be  done.  If 
we  stay  around  waiting  for  that  day,  we 
shall  peri.sh  in  the  meantime  It  is  one 
thing  we  must  avoid.  The  time  to  act 
IS  now. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  increase  m 
imports  between  1955  and  1960  has  be- 
come cataclysmic.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  imports  of  two  nnd  a  half 
times  m  that  period.  In  the  Ui-;t  10  years 
we  have  lost  800  mills.  In  th.at  period 
our  gro.ss  national  product  ha.-^  increased 
from  two  hundred  to  five  hundnd  bil- 
lion dollars.  There  has  been  an  astro- 
nomical growth  in  our  gross  national 
product,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
duction of  the  domestic  text.le  indu.-^lry 
has  been  going  down. 

It  is  true  the  textile  industry  is  cycli- 
cal; but  when  something  is  i^oing  down 
we  should  not  give  it  a  boot  to  make  sure 
it  goes  down  faster.     This  is  the  time  to 
stop. 

We  are  saying  the  re.strlction  should 
not  be  complete.  We  should  not  make  it 
a  constant.  We  suggest  it  be  flexible. 
It  should  be  predicated  upon  American 
production  and  what  is  comiiit;  into  this 
country  from  abroad.  We  should  sit 
down  with  our  friends  and  say.  Unless 
vou  limit  yourself  now,  you  will  expand 
vourself  out  of  existence,  because  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  not  be  able 
ro  send  us  your  products  in  excess  any 
more  and  then  you  will  have  to  close 
aown.  as  many  American  factories  have 
closed  down." 


When  that  day  comes,  it  will  be  a  sad 
day  for  American  friendship  and  .se- 
curity. Now  us  the  time  v«.hen  these 
steps  should  be  taken 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  PASTdRF  I  yield  to  the  Sena^^r 
from  Georgia 

Mr  TALMADCiE  I  di^irt  lo  commend 
the  able  .senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee Un  thi'  excellent  leport  they  ha\e 
submitted  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  liis  a')le  presentation  today 

I  knoA  hou  he  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carohna  :  Mi  THiRMoNtil 
and  also  th'-  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  Mr  Cotton'  have  worked 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  this  endeavor  for  more  than  2 
vear-  They  are  rendering  a  great  and 
out-standuiK  service  to  the  conntry  in  this 
1  arciiuU'r  matter 

The   textile    industry    is   of   vital    im 
P)rt,ince    to    my    State       The    industry 
emplovs   some   95,0n0   i)^oplr       It   is   the 
largest  industMid  employer  m  the  Slate 
of  Georma 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  Mr 
President  we  have  been  yivini;  inlority 
to  consideiatiun  of  measures  to  relieve 
the  recession  m  tb.e  I'luted  States  Th  it 
is  .us  it  should  b'  I  have  supp.uted 
such  measures  when  I  thoticht  they  were 
111  the  public  interes'.  when  it  wa.s  clearly 
demonstrated  they  were  needed,  and 
wh  n  they  came  within  all  constitutional 
requirements  in  our  country 

I  regret  that  to  date  u-  have  hitd  no 
sense  of  urgency  with  respect  to  the  tex- 
tile industry,  which  has  been  partially 
liquidated  and  is  b>'ini;  i  .ipidly  liquidated 
at  the  present  time  Of  all  our  basic 
industries,  no  otlier  has  been  depie.s-sed 
as  long  or  has  suffered  as  widespread 
geographic  dislocation  as  the  textile  in- 
dustry .Anyone  who  doiibt.s  that  fact 
should  read  the  report  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor and  his  able  colleagues  which  is  ^he 
basi.>  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon  m 
the  .Senate. 

The  .American  textile  industry  lia^ 
been  in  the  throes  of  a  depression  since 
1949.  since  the  first  impact  of  our  foreuiii 
aid  billions  began  to  come  home  m  the 
fii  ni  of  cheap-labor  i;  ;ods  manufactured 
in  plant.s  established  and  modernized  by 
American  tax  dollars 

According  to  the  fii^ures  in  the  report 
the  able  Senator  has  submitted— and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  noi 
accurate  there  have  been  liquidated 
800  nulls  m  the  United  states  of  Amer- 
ica, and  there  have  been  liquidated 
400.000  jobs  There  are  only  900,000  jobs 
remaimnc,  in  the  textile  mdustiy  m  this 
country. 

The  problem  now  is  not  con.sei  \  ation  ol 
our  world  markets  which  have  already 
been  virtually  lost  The  pi  obi.  m  now  is 
con.servation  of  the  Amei  ican  market, 
which  other  countries  are  rapidly  taking 
away  from  us 

Five  years  a^o  the  situation  became  so 
desperate  that  this  country  worked  with 
Japan  and  arranged  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment to  limit  imports  of  Japanese  tex- 
tiles into  this  country  by  a  quota  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  is  aware,  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry petitioned  the  .Japanese  Govern- 


ment to  increase  the  quota  m  this  coun- 
try from  20  to  30  percent 

As  the  able  Senator  ix)inted  out,  the 
Japanese  quota  is  now  being  .seriously 
interfered  with  by  other  countries  which 
are  outproducing  Japan  and  are  produc- 
;iut  cheaper  than  Japan  can  produce. 

( )ne  thinw  which  I  do  not  think  has 
been  mentioned  this  afternoon  in  the 
discussion  IS  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
states  of  America  the  age  limitations, 
the  wftLies,  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  all 
textile  emi)loyees  are  rigidly  enforced 
by  law  This  is  not  done  in  many  of 
the  countries  which  are  shipping  cheap 
textile  goods  to  America.  If  the  Ameri- 
can textile  manufacturer  worked  his 
employee  at  an  age.  for  the  same  wage. 
and  for  the  hours,  that  the  laborers  of 
the  foreign  competitor  work  to  produce 
the  goods  coming  to  America,  he  would 
he  put  m  the  penitentiary  for  violating 
the  law  of  this  land  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  Government,  under  such  conditions, 
certainly  ought  to  give  protection  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  employees,  since  our 
laws  make  it  mandatory  that  an  em- 
ployee be  paid  minimum  wai.;es  our  laws 
mak.  It  mandatory  that  child  laboi  be 
not  employed,  and  our  laws  make  it 
mandatory  that  laborers  not  work  more 
th.in  40  liours  a  week  without  extra  pay. 
and  thint;s  of  that  nature 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  Pres- 
ident, of  the  United  States,  who  has  ap- 
pointed a  Cabinet-level  committee  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  recommend  a 
solution  I  hope  the  committee  will  ap- 
proach Us  task  with  the  same  .sen.se  of 
urgency  and  realistic  concern  to  put 
American  interest  first  which  charac- 
terized the  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 

I  think  time  is  runninu  out  for  the 
textile  mdu.^try  and  for  tho.se  employed 
m  tliat  industry  It  is  obvious  that  an 
efTective  solution  must  embrace  at  least 
two  steps  F"^rst.  I  think  we  must  have  a 
mandatory  system  of  quotas  as  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  other  Senators  have  jwint- 
ed  out  Second.  I  think  we  must  give 
some  thought  to  the  fact  that  a  bale  of 
cotton  produced  in  Georgia,  in  North 
Caiolma,  or  in  South  Carolina  can  be 
purchased  by  a  textile  mi'l  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  the  Philippines,  m  Portugal, 
in  India  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
at  $42  50  cheaper  than  it  can  be  pur- 
chased 111  the  county  whicli  produced 
the  cotton. 

Those  factors.  Mr  President,  make  a 
piutj'em  which  cannot  be  .solved  by 
automatioti  by  improved  industrial 
equipment  or  by  anythiiv--  else  of  a 
i-easonable  n.ituie  There  is  a  compari- 
son of  10  to  1  in  the  wa'^e  level  Raw 
material  sells  for  a  difference  of  8'.- 
cents  a  pound  m  a  foreign  country  com- 
pared to  the  price  m  the  county  in  which 
It  was  produced  It  is  an  impossible 
competitive  situation 

Auaiii  I  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  I  pledge  to  them  my 
wholehearted  effort  to  help  remedy  u 
vei  v  bad  situation. 

Mr  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
frum  Georgia. 

Mr  HICKEY  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 


Mr  PASTORE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  il^.f  able  report  which  has  so  clearly 
focused  attention  on  this  national  prob- 
lem Those  of  us  who  come  from  the 
meat  public  lands  States  of  the  West 
recognise  clearly  that  the  squeeze  which 
IS  affecting  the  eastern  seaboard  States. 
the  Southern  States,  and  all  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  likewise 
affects  the  western  public  lands  States. 
Since  1949  I  have  observed  the  sheep- 
mowing  or  raising  industry  in  the  West 
die  on  the  vine.  Not  only  has  the  in- 
dustry gone  into  the  doldi-ums  during 
that  time,  but  suppliers  of  that  indvisti-y 
in  my  part  of  the  country  have  done  the 
.same.  I  have  seen  general  stores  close 
l>ecause  people  who  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  60,  for  70— yes.  for  80  years- 
have  been  forced  to  go  out  of  business. 
So  many  have  gone  out  of  business  that 
the  general  store  which  supplied  them 
clo.sed  its  doors. 

As  I  have  read  the  report  I  have  ob- 
served the  conclusions  succinctly  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  other  Senators.  The  report  clearly 
indicates  that  imports  of  wool  manufac- 
tures Increased  67  percent  between  1958 
and  1959,  and  the  problem  is  further  em- 
phasized in  the  paragraphs  with  which 
the  Senator  is  so  familiar. 

The  greatest  market  in  the  world  is 
employed  Americans,  Employed  Ameri- 
cans will  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world. 

We  have  a  nation  which,  without 
doubt  is  a  world  leader.  Our  Nation, 
as  a  world  leader,  is  certainly  able  to 
examine  a  national  problem  of  this 
kind— which  is  so  vital  to  many  areas 
of  the  country,  and  which.  In  and  of  it- 
self, affects  so  many  people — and  come 
forth  with  the  correct  solution. 

At  one  time  there  existed  what  was 
called  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act. 
Tliat  was  in  the  days  when  our  country 
was  much  less  pKJwerful  and  when  our 
country  lacked  much  of  the  technology 
it  today  possesses.  When  the  act  was 
seen  to  be  archaic,  by  virtue  of  keeping 
in  mind  an  expanded  economy  and  by 
establishing  what  can  be  succinctly  said 
to  be  a  market  of  employed  Americans, 
we  found  a  way  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  am  .sure  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  subcommittee,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
will  aid  us  In  our  efforts  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  grave  and,  I  reiterate,  na- 
tional problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.    I  am  happy  now  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  his  committee  for  their  study 
of  the  problem  about  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

I  should  like  to  state  a  little  of  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  problem  for 
the  benefit  of  many  Senators  who  are 
present  now  but  who  were  not  present 
when  the  trouble  first  began. 


I  remember  well  that  some  K!  or  13 
years  ago  the  Manufacturers  Association 
got  together  and  sent  a  man  from  South 
Carolina  to  Japan  to  study  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  textile  industry  in  Japan. 
He  returned  and  spoke  to  Senators  in  the 
room  which  our  Vice  President  is  using 
at  the  present  time.  A  recommendation 
was  made  at  that  time  that  Japan  be 
given  $250  million  to  rehabilitate  its  tex- 
tile industry,  because,  it  was  claimed, 
something  had  to  be  done  to  rehabilitate 
the  industry  of  Japan. 

At  that  time  I  started  to  .speak  in  op- 
position. I  warned  at  that  time  of  the 
threat  of  cheap  labor  in  Japan  and  the 
problems  which  would  arise  through 
buying  cotton  on  the  world  market  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  our  manufacturers 
could  buy  it,  I  warned  that  a  Franken- 
stein monster  was  being  erected  which 
would  return  to  haunt  us  in  the  future 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  fears  and 
predictions  have  come  true. 

I  dislike  at  any  time  to  suggest  a  quota, 
but  viewing  what  has  occurred  to  the 
present  time,  I  believe  that  a  quota  is  the 
only  measure  we  can  take  which  could 
relieve  the  situation  a  little. 

Most  of  the  products  of  our  textile 
Industry  are  used  In  the  United  States. 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  We  do  not 
want  the  cheap  goods  that  are  coming 
into  the  United  States  to  compete  with 
our  own  textiles.  About  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  protect  our  industry  is  by 
establishing  quotas. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  thank  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  recently 
establishing  a  committee  at  the  Cabinet 
level.  Why  am  I  happy  to  learn  of  the 
establishment  of  that  committee?  I  am 
glad  because  heretofore  only  the  OfBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  ad- 
vising the  Pi-esldent.  and  if  the  President 
obtains  his  advice  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  only,  we  know  the 
kind  of  advice  the  President  will  receive. 
He  will  receive  advice  to  take  such  action 
as  is  designed  not  to  make  any  other 
country  angry  with  the  United  States. 

When  the  President  appointed  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  in  addition  to  one  appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
he  established  a  well-balanced  commit- 
tee. 

Why  is  this  committee  important?  I 
point  out  that  the  goods  that  are  being 
imported  into  the  United  States  are 
throwing  many  people  out  of  employ- 
ment. Many  of  the  mills  of  the  Nation 
are  closing.  Labor  is  affected,  because 
there  is  more  unemployment.  When 
people  are  unemployed,  they  do  not  pay 
taxes,  which  affects  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. When  cotton  mills  are  closed. 
commerce  is  affected.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  is  charged  w  ith  the  respon- 
sibility of  looking  after  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  seeing  to  it  that 
it  keeps  rolling. 

The  importance  of  this  new  commit- 
tee, looking  at  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  doing  justice  to  the 
United  States,  is  apparent. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  interested 
in  the  problem  is  that,  although  I  have 


not  examined  recent  figures,  South  Car- 
olina manufactures  approximately  28 
percent  of  textiles  in  the  United  States, 
and  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
together  have  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  production.  Naturally,  therefore.  I 
am  interested  in  the  problem.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  people 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
petition that  is  going  on.  In  a  great 
many  mills  in  South  Carolina  some  men 
and  women  are  working  only  3  or  4 
days  a  week,  I  venture  to  say  that  a 
good  many  of  the  mills  of  North  Car- 
olina are  in  the  same  condition  as  are 
those  in  South  Carolina,  In  the  last  7 
years  74  mills  in  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  have  closed.  Some  of 
those  mills  have  been  operating  with 
three  shifts.  The  effect  has  been  re- 
duced production  by  the  textile  industry 
of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  examine  the  problem  for  a 
minute  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense.  No  one  knows  much  better 
than  I  do  what  effect  this  problem  has 
on  our  defense  posture,  because  I  have 
worked  in  the  textile  industry.  I  worked 
in  the  spinning  room  and  in  the  weaving 
shop  of  cotton  mills  for  10  years.  If  a 
war  should  break  out  tomorrow,  a  great 
many  of  the  mills  would  be  immediately 
notified  by  the  Government  to  start  con- 
version to  the  kind  of  goods  that  arc 
required  in  war.  For  example,  a  cotton 
mill  is  located  within  one-half  mile  of 
my  home.  When  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out,  the  mill  was  requested  to 
manufacture  duck  cloth  for  tents  for  the 
soldiers  to  sleep  under. 

We  also  know  that  other  mills  were 
immediately  asked  to  manufacture  cloth 
out  of  which  suits  could  be  made.  Still 
other  mills  were  immediately  asked  to 
make  cloth  out  of  which  shirts,  sheets, 
and  underclothes  for  the  soldier  boys 
could  be  manufactured. 

If  we  do  not  have  such  textile  mills 
in  America,  we  shall  not  have  any  place 
to  go  to  obtain  these  necessities  for  our 
defense. 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployment, taxes,  and  other  important 
standpoints,  the  proposed  program  is  far 
reaching. 

During  the  past  months  we  have 
talked  a  great  deal  in  the  Congress  about 
Federal  assistance  to  depressed  areas. 
We  just  recently  passed  a  bill  appro- 
priating millions  of  dollars  to  give  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  persons  in  depressed 
areas  of  our  land.  This  is  something 
we  must  do  to  help  imfortunate  people 
who  live  under  our  flag.  It  is  the 
humanitarian  and  only  just  thing  under 
the  circumstances. 

However,  there  is  much  more  that  we 
can  do  in  regard  to  these  depressed  areas 
than  just  appropriate  money  to  help 
people  who  are  out  of  work.  We  can, 
of  course,  give  special  effort  and  atten- 
tion to  finding  these  people  a  way  of 
earning  a  living.  Relief  rolls  are  like 
some  medicines :  good  for  the  moment  as 
a  cure,  but  dangerous  in  the  long  run  be- 
cause they  could  be  habit  forming. 

We  must  find  a  preventive  for  these 
depressed  areas.  I  rise  today  to  speak 
in  regard  to  one  depressed  area  of  our 
Nation  which  knows  no  individual  State 
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particularly,  but  which  stretches  across 
the  entire  eastern  part  of  our  Nation 
aiid  primarily  In  the  New  England  area 
and  in  my  own  southeastern  area. 

What  I  speak  of  are  the  textile  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  and  partic- 
ularly the  cotton  textile  industry.  I 
know  of  no  other  single  industry  in 
Auietica  which  is  in  a  more  depressed 
stale  productionwise.  profltwise.  or  em- 
pl(;ytneutwise.  than  the  cotton  textile 
iiulustnes  of  America. 

This  was  the  first  industry  to  feel 
depression,  and  the  tragic  thing  ab  ,ut  it 
is  that  this  industry  could  have  been 
helped  long  before  relief  rolls  formed, 
and  before  the  soup  kitchens  oiKanized, 
by  the  .simple  stroke  of  a  pen  by  the 
former  Piesident  of  our  United  States  at 
any  time  during  the  8  years  the  Repub- 
licans held  the  reins  of  the  e.xecutive 
branch  of  Government 

This  matter  of  concern  over  unfair 
foreisin  competition  threatening  to  drive 
our  textil  ■  mills  out  of  busine.ss  is  noth- 
ing new  to  me.  It  was  roughly  12  years 
atto  that  I  rose  to  oppose  at  home,  in 
the  US  Senate,  and  elsewhere,  proposals 
by  Government  people  and  business 
people  to  support  a  rejuvenation  of  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  and  the  con- 
struction of  textile  plants  m  other  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

Of  course.  I  was  labeled  a  reactionist 
and  an  obstructionist  by  many  Tlie  fact 
is.  I  was  almost  a  lone  wolf  on  this  mat- 
ter 12  years  ago. 

I  warned  that  a  Japane.se  industry. 
manned  by  cheap  labor,  would  drive 
Americans  out  of  business  and  be  captur- 
ing markets  abroad.  Little  did  I  realize 
that  not  only  would  they  be  put  .nto  this 
type  of  competitive  position  abroad,  but 
that  our  former  administration  at  home 
would  drop  the  barriers  of  protection  to 
our  domestic  employees  and  m;lis.  and 
allow  these  s;oods  to  come  into  the  United 
States  and  put  our  people  out  of  work 
and  our  mills  out  of  business 

Prior  to  and  during  the  Ei.senhfiwer  ad- 
mini.stration  I  took  the  floor  of  the  US 
Senate  to  argue  for  relief  for  our  cotton 
textile  industries.  I  have  written  state- 
ments to  committees.  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore committees,  I  have  appeared  before 
the  former  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  written  the  foimer  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  I  have  sent 
representatives  to  the  State  Department, 
to  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  the  Ag- 
riculture Department:  I  have  appealed 
to  every  known  source  in  the  US  Gov- 
ernment under  the  past  administrations 
for  assistance — and  all  to  no  avail 

Every  means  of  relief  possible  was 
placed  before  responsible  oflirials  in  our 
Government  under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, but  without  uccess  The 
only  action  that  has  ever  come  forth  dur- 
int,'  the  past  12  years  to  protect  our  in- 
dustries has  been  the  arrangement  of 
voluntary  quotas  with  one  country, 
which  has  absolutely  no  effect  because 
we  have  no  such  voluntary  system  \^ith 
other  countries. 

Besides,  I  place  Uttle  faith  m  volun- 
tary quotas  because  they  are  always  set 
by  the  other  cotmtry,  with  the  United 
States  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  quotas.  The  only 
genuine  relief  that  can  be  given  our  cot- 


ton textile  industries  and  to  those  unem- 
ployed souls  m  this  field  is  mandatory 
import  quotas. 

It  IS  not  so  much  the  unfair  import  of 
material  goods  that  places  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  situa- 
tion, it  IS  the  import  of  coolie  labor— yes. 
near-slavo  labor. 

What  we  are  calling  for.  and  what  I 
am  callint;  fur  is  an  import  quota  anamst 
thf  importation  of  the  products  of  slave 
labor  to  the  United  States.  What  I  am 
calling  for  is  protection  for  the  textile 
employees  of  this  country  What  I  want 
to  .see  is  the  unemployed  put  back  to 
work.  Certainly  I  am  interested  in  the 
millowner.  because  he  i.s  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  1,'reat  land  of  ours,  and  be- 
cause labor  and  maiiat;ement  need  each 
other  But  we  are  not  importing  cheap 
cotton  we  are  not  importinii  cheap 
cloth  the  cheapness  of  the  forei-:n  prod- 
ucts lies  in  the  slave  labor  wh.ich  manu- 
factures It. 

As  we  all  know,  not  loni;  ago  President 
Kennedy  appointed  a  Cabinet-level  ad- 
visory committee  headed  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodues  to  study  the 
textile  import  situation  This  commit- 
tee IS  scheduled  to  file  a  report  with  the 
President  up<.jn  which  ur  anticipate  he 
will  act  to  help  the  textile  industry, 

In  this  connection  I  ha\e  been  in 
touch  with  various  members  of  this  Ad- 
vi.sory  Committee,  and  even  uith  the 
President.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
efforts  of  those  who  liave  been  engaijed 
in  this  busines.s  will  be  climaxed  by  a 
recommendation  from  this  Committee 
which  will  result  in  affirmative  action 
by  our  President  to  give  solid  and  last- 
ing relief  to  the  domestic  textile  mdus- 
tr-. 

C"rtainly  there  is  no  more  fertile  fleld 
in  which  our  President  can  take  a  hand 
to  bring  relief  to  depressed  people  than 
in  our  textile  industries  I  shall  not  v.o 
into  a  great  volume  of  statistics  at  this 
time  becau.se  they  have  been  on  file, 
mountinu,  for  the  past  10  vears  in  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  AKMCulture  Dt^- 
partment.  the  White  House,  the  L.^boi 
Denartment.  and  the  Commeice  De- 
partment, and  especially  m  th»'  State 
Department 

However,  I  think  if  is  sufficient  to 
mention  at  this  time  that  during  the 
past  9  years  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina ilone.  74  textile  plants  have  closed 
down  and  I.t.OOO  emplovres  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work 

Is  this  not  reason  enouuh  for  actn-iP 
Should  this  depressed  area  of  our  econ- 
omv  not  get  priority  treatment?  Does 
this  not  sound  a  warning  that  unless 
mandatory  import  quotas  aie  invoked, 
the  jobs  of  '^^(^  000  more  textile  workers 
in  North  and  Siiuth  Carolina  alone  will 
be  in  leopardy  and  the  i^'reat  textile  mills 
in  which  they  work  stand  \in(l''r  thretit 
of  being  closed  down  ' 

I  have  cited  figures  concerning  only 
North  and  South  Carolina,  becau.se 
South  Carolina  is  my  native  State,  but  I 
have  included  North  Carolina  because 
North  and  South  Carolina,  textilly 
speaking,  are  wedded  today  as  one  We 
are  sister  States,  and  in  textiles  our 
economies  are  tied  tok'ether      Hut  there 


are  areas  of  our  Nation  engaged  in  cot- 
ton textile  manufacturing  who  stand 
under  the  same  threats  of  unemploy- 
ment and  bankruptcy,  as  do  the  textile 
workers  and  the  mills  of  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

I  earnestly  and  prayerfully  hope  that 
the  words  we  are  setting  forth  in  the 
U  S  Senate  today  will  not  be  heard  in 
a  moment  of  interest  and  lost  in  the 
rush  of  other  business  by  those  in  re- 
six)nslble  places  where  decisions  are 
made  on  such  matters  I  hope  that 
men  m  places  of  decision  will  concen- 
trate and  think  hard  about  the  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  men  who  distaste- 
fully step  forward  each  week  to  pick  up 
an  unemployment  check  and  a  bag  of 
surplus  food. 

Give  us  mandatory  import  quotas  so 
that  these  men  may  go  back  to  work, 
with  their  heads  held  high,  and  the 
Kreat  mills  can  once  again  hum  at  ca- 
pacity 

This,  m  my  opinion,  will  give  our 
economy  a  great  thrust,  and  will  help 
a  fieat  part  of  America  to  move  forward. 

While  I  should  like  to  si^eak  at  length 
on  this  subject.  I  realize  that  many 
other  Sttiators  wish  to  speak  also. 
However.  I  point  out  that  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  the  problem,  mostly  for 
the  welfare  of  the  laboring  i^eople  of 
mv  Slate 

Ml  PASTORE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  I  am  happy  now 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  distniHuished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding  to  me  I  compliment 
him  and  his  .subcommittee  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  report,  I  particularly 
compliment  him  on  his  handling  of  the 
matter  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  I 
think  he  has  dealt  with  the  domestic 
problem  realistically,  and  has  indicated 
Its  true  dimension  and  depth  At  the 
same  time,  he  has  discu.ssed  it  in  the 
context  of  our  international  trade  re- 
quiicments. 

I  think  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
this  afternoon  I  ought  to  indicate  my 
interest  in  the  probh  m  in  terms  of  its 
impact  upon  my  own  State  In  1957 
Maine  was  down  to  16.500  workers  in 
this  key  industiT- 

This  repre.sented  a  drop  from  26.000 
workers  m  1949  In  January  of  this  year 
Mames  textile  employment  had  dipped 
to  12,200  Many  workers  are  employed 
pait   time 

According;  to  estimates  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  a  realistic 
projection  of  employment  trends  in  the 
textile  industry  would  result  m  a  40  per- 
cent decline  m  textile  employment  in 
Maine  between  1957  and  1970  By  1970 
we  would  have  only  9,900  workers  em- 
ployed in  our  textile  mills.  This  is  not 
a  pleasant  prospect  for  those  communi- 
ties where  textile  plants  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  industrial  economy. 

To  those  not  immediately  concerned 
with  tiie  textile  industry,  the  import 
figures  may  not  seem  too  critical.  When 
we  read  that  total  imports  represented 
onlv  7  2  percent  of  domestic  consump- 
tion m  1960.  it  is  easy  to  .say  that  this, 
aftt  r  all.  is  a  modest  share  of  the  market. 
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Unfortunately,  this  figure  does  not  carry 
the  full  impact  of  the  increase  in  im- 
ports. It  is  the  rapid  invasion  of  the 
domestic  market  which  has  demoralized 

;i  highly  competitive  and  volatile  indus- 

t!\- 

In  1948.  for  example,  imports  of  cot- 
tun  cloth  and  made-up  cotton  goods 
amounted  to  less  than  1  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  By  1958  this  figure 
had  reached  3.5  percent,  and  by  1960  it 
^tood  at  8  percent.  The  increase  in  total 
imi)oits  of  textiles,  from  131  million 
square  yards  in  1948  to  1.3  billion  square 
\.irds  in  1960,  represents  an  increase  of 
Wb  percent  Tins  is  a  figure  which  can- 
not be  Ignored 

In  the  mid-1950s  we  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  imix)rts  of  cotton 
yooA^  from  Japan.  In  the  lO-year  pe- 
riod between  1948  and  1958,  annual  cot- 
ton textile  imports  from  that  country  in- 
cnased  from  14  million  square  yards  to 
260  million  square  yards.  In  1957,  our 
Government  negotiated  a  voluntary  im- 
port program  with  the  Japanese  which 
slow  ed  down  the  rate  of  Japanese  exports 
to  the  United  States  As  a  result  of  this 
ai-'reement.  imports  from  Japan  slowed 
to  a  rate  of  282  million  square  yards  in 
1960  This  represented  an  increase  of 
22  million  square  yards,  or  8  percent,  be- 
tween 1958  and  1960. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  was  un- 
dermined by  increases  in  imports  from 
other  nations  In  1948,  countries  other 
than  Japan  exported  50  million  square 
Yards  of  cotton  goods  to  the  United 
States  In  1958.  when  Japan  exported 
260  million  square  yards  to  our  coun- 
try, other  countries  exported  171  million 
square  yards  In  1960.  imports  from 
Japan  totaled  282  million  square  yards, 
vhile  imports  from  other  nations  had 
reached  797  million  square  yards.  In 
other  words,  our  agreement  with  Japan 
liad  served  to  restrict  Japanese  oppor- 
tunities without  solving  our  domestic 
problem. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's report  a  recommendation  for  a 
flexible  and  expandable  import  quota 
program  for  textiles  and  textile  products. 
This  recommendation  parallels  a  sugges- 
tion I  made  in  an  address  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers A.ssociation.  March  3,  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  speech  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  i 

Hemark.s  by  Senato*  Muskie  at  a  Meeting 
OK  TUf  Board  or  Directors.  National  Shoe 
Mamfactvhers  Association.  Inc..  Bilt- 
mmrk.  Hotel,  Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  March  3, 
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No  ciic  who  has  spent  even  a  brief  so- 
journ 111  the  Capitol  can  escape  the  truism 
that  a  program  cannot  be  written  on  a  clean 
slate  Thi.s  Is  the  most  acute  dilemma  of 
the  New  Frontier,  ae  It  \a  the  most  vexing 
prohlrm  for  any  Senator  or  Representative. 
In  preparing  for  my  meeting  with  you  I 
have  been  struck  again  and  again  by  the 
c  mplexity  of  the  Import  problem.  Its  Inter- 
relatlon.shlp  with  a  whole  range  of  domestic 
and  International  policies,  and  the  confllct- 
inp  Interests  which  surround  any  policy  pro- 
posal      In    short,    the    quest   for   a   sensible 


trade  policy  is  fraught  with  as  many  obstacles 
and  hidden  dangers  as  a  voyage  Into  space. 

James  Reston.  the  perceptive  Washington 
observer  for  the  New  York  Times,  put  the 
problem  very  neatly  in  a  recent  column: 

"The  more  the  Kennedy  administration 
studies  Its  new  responsibilities  the  more 
conscious  it  becomes  of  the  complexity  and 
Interconnection  of  its  domestic  and  foreign 
problems. 

•'It  cannot  even  think  of  balancing  the 
budget  without  the  cooperation  of  the  indus- 
trial nations  of  Western  Europe,  whose 
defense  policies  and  programs  for  the  under- 
developed nations  affect  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure in  Washington. 

"It  cannot  increase  its  sales  of  American 
goods  abroad  without  thinking  about  the 
competitive  cost  of  those  goods.  And  this 
In  turn  brings  it  to  the  hard  political  ques- 
tion of  restraining  the  wage  demands  of  or- 
ganized labor,  which  helped  bring  it  to  power 
In  the  first  place. 

"It  cannot  survey  the  challenges  of  the 
cold  war  without  talking  about  the  need  for 
greater  sacrlflces.  Yet,  the  slackness  of  the 
domestic  economy  forces  it  to  concentrate  for 
the  time  being  not  on  sacrifices  but  on  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage  for  workers,  increas- 
ing medical  assistance  to  the  aged,  pouring 
more  money  Into  the  economically  distressed 
areas,  adding  to  the  long-term  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  adding  to  the  profits  of  the 
construction  Industry,  adding  to  the  social 
security  benefits,  and  increasing  subsidies  to 
the  farmers." 

Reston  did  not  mention,  although  he 
might  well  have  done  so.  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  Imports  In  certain  segments  of  our 
economy.  To  one  who  represents  a  State  suf- 
fering from  production  losses  in  the  textile 
and  shoe  Industries,  this  is  one  of  the  su- 
preme dilemmas.  In  my  remarks  to  you  I 
hope  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  we  may 
resolve  the  question. 

My  comments  are.  of  necessity,  explora- 
tory. I  am  not  an  expert  on  international 
trade,  and  I  would  not  be  helping  you  if 
I  pretended  to  be  one.  I  am  not  going 
to  promise  the  ultimate  panacea  for  your 
problem;  this  would  not  be  honest  or  realis- 
tic. One  o'f  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
my  discussions  with  representatives  of  this 
association  has  been  the  realistic  and  con- 
structive attitude  toward  a  problem  which 
affects  the  economic  survival  of  many  of 
your   members. 

The  dilemma  of  trade  policy  is  one  which 
confronts  not  only  public  officials;  it  is  a 
perplexing  problem  with  which  every  busi- 
nessman must  wTestle.  He  must  recognize 
that  In  asking  for  action,  or  inaction,  on 
this  Issue,  he  is  asking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  a  hand  in  determining 
economic  and  business  policy.  That  policy 
will  effect  our  domestic  as  well  as  our  inter- 
national  economic   structure. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  trust  problem  loomed  large.  H.  O. 
Havemeyer.  the  sugar  magnate,  said:  "The 
tariff  Is  the  mother  of  trusts."  If  this  were 
true  today,  and  if  the  tariff  were  a  stimulus 
to  monopoly,  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
protecting  small  business  in  Its  fight  for 
survival  would  be  simple,  for  then  the  easiest 
way  to  break  the  grip  of  monopoly  and  free 
the  domestic  economy  for  competition  by 
smaller  Industry  would  be  to  allow  imports 
to  enter  the  covmtry  freely.  Free  trade 
would  then  be  a  logical  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  follow. 

Import  competition  today  is  far  from 
being  the  prime  foe  of  monopoly.  Indeed, 
the  facts  point  to  just  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Most  large  bixsinesses  today  are 
on  the  liberal  side  of  the  foreign  trade  issue. 
The  annoying  fact  is  that  the  incidence  of 
lmp>ort  competition  rests  primarily  on  small 
business.  The  paradox  of  our  economy  is 
that  Import  restrictions  may  be  necessary 
to   Insure   domestic   competition. 


The  principle  on  which  free  trade  argu- 
ments rest  is  that  of  comparative  advantage. 
In  the  absence  of  governmental  interfer- 
ence, countries  export  those  goods  in  which 
they  are  relatively  most  efficient  and  import 
those  goods  which  they  cannot  produce  ex- 
cept at  costs  higher  than  those  abroad.  In 
the  United  States  our  traditional  export 
advantage  is  in  large  industries  such  as 
office  machinery,  business  machinery,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  machine  tools  and  other  items 
produced  on  a  mass  basis. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  products 
tlial  do  not  enjoy  such  advantage  but  which, 
usually  because  of  their  high  labor  content, 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad  in 
countries  where  unit  labor  costs  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
Usually  these  are  in  our  smaller  industries. 
Previously,  even  in  this  area,  our  manufac- 
turers enjoyed  the  advantages  of  more  ef- 
ficient plants  and  machinery,  but  in  recent 
years  economic  recovery  in  these  countries 
has  included  the  installation  of  modern 
machinery. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  list 
of  applicants  for  relief  under  the  escape 
clause  of  tlie  present  Tariff  Act  reveals  that 
the  problem  Is  one  of  small  business.  Among 
the  industries  appealing  for  relief  have  not 
been  the  large  mass-production  industries 
They  have  been,  rather,  the  small  producers 
of  such  products  as  handmade  blown  glass- 
ware, spring  clothespins,  wood  screws,  fluor- 
spar, women's  fur-felt  hats  and  hat  bodies, 
garlic,  tobacco  pipes  and  bowls,  velveteeri 
fabrics,  and  violins  and  violas.  I  do  not 
need  to  remind  you  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  footwear  Industry. 

The  American  public  Is  rightly  concerned 
over  the  problems  of  the  small  businessman. 
Even  if  there  were  no  competition  from 
abroad,  competitive  pressures  from  large- 
scale  industries  at  home  are  making  It  ever 
more  difficult  for  the  little  fellow  to  keep 
his  head  above  water. 

The  trade  problem,  then,  can  be  expressed 
as  follows:  We  realize  that  imports  are  nec- 
essary in  the  light  of  the  international  polit- 
ical picture.  It  Is  necessary,  for  example 
that  Japan  maintain  her  exports  at  a  high 
level  even  to  maintain  her  present  level  of 
living.  This  means  that  she  must  export 
her  goods  somewhere.  The  products  that 
she  can  export  most  effectively  are  the  prod- 
ucts that  compete  with  the  products  of  our 
own  small  businessman.  The  same  story 
can  be  repeated  in  other  comparable  low - 
wage  countries. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  formula  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  these  nations  to  expand 
their  trade  in  an  orderly  fashion,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  survival  of  our  own 
small  businessmen.  The  question  Is,  "How?" 
Impnarts.  and  hence  exports  (since  exports 
and  Imports  are  two  sides  of  the  same  colnl 
make  our  lives  more  abundant.  If  It  were 
not  for  the  importation  of  coffee,  tin,  tea. 
cocoa,  and  a  number  of  other  raw  materials, 
our  economy  would  be  less  eflBcient  than  it 
is.  and  our  lives  would  be  duller. 

Obviously,  as  far  as  the  products  just 
named  are  concerned  (they  are  on  the  free 
list  and  consequently  may  enter  the  country 
without  restriction)  there  Is  no  problem. 
Problems  arise  In  connection  with  tlie  Im- 
portation of  goods  that  are  produced  abroad 
more  cheaply  than  In  the  United  States  but 
which  can  be  produced  In  the  United  States 
at  costs  that  are  not  unreasonably  high. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  noncompetitive 
imports  are  necessary,  because  they  obvi- 
ously are.  It  is  whether  Imports  that  are 
competitive  with  the  products  of  American 
producers  are  necessary.  The  problem  Is 
particularly  acute  with  respect  to  countries 
where  the  conditions  of  labor  are  vastly  in- 
ferior to  those  In  the  United  States. 

Japan  is  an  obvious  illustration,  because 
here  is  a  country  that  Is  only  a  little  larger 
than  Montana  In  area,  deficient  In  resources. 
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and  with  a  population  at  over  9.2  million 
Yet,  with  their  modarxi  machinery  and  with 
their  outstanding  managerlai  sklllB  the  Jap- 
anese are  able  to  produce  many  manufac- 
tured goods  far  below  tbe  coete  of  producing 
sunilar  goods  In  the  United  States,  such  as 
cotton  textiles,  footwear,  hardwood  plywood, 
silver-plated  flatware,  china  tableware  and, 
more  recently,  components  for  the  elec- 
tronics Industry.  Are  such  Imports  neces- 
sary' If  not.  a  case  might  be  made  for 
restricting  them  tor  the  sake  of  preserving 
wage   stand. irds  In   the   United   States 

However,  the  problem  Is  not  this  simple 
An  independent,  free  Japan  Is  strategically 
and  militarily  essential  to  the  United  states. 
Japan  is  at  the  very  center  of  the  arc  of 
our  defenses  in  the  Far  East.  In  a  real  sense 
Japan  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  outp^^sts 
of  the  free  world  facing  the  Communist 
bloc.  If  she  should  ever  be  alienated  from 
the  free  world  alliance  and  become  totali- 
tarian, the  result  would  be  a  major  catas- 
trophe for  the  United  States. 

The  same  point  can  be  made  for  prac- 
tically every  one  of  the  other  nations  pro- 
viding the  major  soiircee  of  competition  for 
our  domestic  footwear  Industry.  They  can- 
not maintain  and  expand  their  standards 
of  living  without  adequate  export  niaritets. 
They  cannot  help  pay  the  cost  of  protect- 
ing the  free  world  without  exports.  Restric- 
tive trade  actions  on  our  part  must  be  con- 
sidered  in   the  light  of  these   problems. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  shall  have  to 
open  our  doors  wide  to  Imports?  I  think 
not  We  need  to  ftnd  a  formula  which  will 
regularize  such  trade  so  that  it  will  not  have 
a  disruptive  effect  on  the  American  small 
buslnes&man.  The  need  Is  for  a  formula 
which  will  regularize  Imports  and  which, 
while  allowing  these  nations  to  expand  ex- 
ports, will  do  so  without  putting  the  entire 
displacement  cost  on  our  small  businesses. 
Again,  the  question  Is  "how"? 

There  are  several  proposals  pending  be- 
fore Congress  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
comp>etltive  lmi>ort8.  Some  Involve  restric- 
tions on  concessions  under  the  General 
Agreenient  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  some  would 
curtail  the  power  of  the  President  on  tariff 
determinations,  some  would  transfer  the 
President's  powers  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, and  some  would  give  relief  to  speclUc 
Industries.  These  proposals  are  thi  least 
Ukeiy  to  gain  approval,  although  present 
economic  conditions  have  given  prop^^nents 
more  strength  than  usual  for  strong  pro- 
tectionist recommendations 

Those  proposals  more  likely  to  gain  strong 
support  are  the  "trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance" approach,  the  equalization  of  labor 
standards  approach,  and  a  possible  voluntary 
quota  system. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  proposal 
would  provide  that  when  Imports  are  deemed 
to  be  necessary  In  the  national  Interest, 
domestic  producers  should  be  assisted  In 
adjusting  to  such  imports.  Adjustment' 
Is  at  the  very  center  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Individual  enterprise  system.  It  Is  be- 
cause rigid  protectionism  Interferes  with 
economic  adjustment  that  It  c£ui  be  so  harm- 
ful to  a  free  economy. 

But.  should  the  cost  of  economic  adjust- 
ment be  borne  by  those  who  are  In  the 
Immediate  line  of  Impact?  One  of  the  sad- 
dest episodes  in  the  industrial  history  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  the  hand-lo<.>m  weavers 
who  were  thrown  out  of  work  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century  by  the  new  power 
looms  and  other  automatic  textile  machin- 
ery. Hundreds  of  workers  whose  livelihood 
depended  on  the  old  hand  methods  were 
allowed  to  starve  to  death  In  London  and 
other  British  cities. 

The  trade  adjiutment  proposals  (one  of 
which  was  Introduced  several  years  ago  by 
President,  then  Senator,  Kennedy)  would 
prjvtde  that  Lf  It  c«n  be  sbown  that  domes- 


tic producers  cannot  adjust  to  Import  com- 
petition over  a  reasonable  period  of  lime  the 
Government  should  assist  them  to  adjust  by 
such  devices  as  stepped-up  employment 
compensation,  retraining  of  younger  workers. 
early  retirement  of  older  workers,  expanded 
ser/lces  of  the  UJ3  Employment  S»Tvlce  to 
bring  Jobs  and  workers  closer  tnuetner.  pay- 
ment of  moving  costs  of  workers  from  one 
p:irt  'if  the  Country  to  another,  aiid  adjust- 
ment loans  to  employers  at  low  Intere.st 
rates,  tosjether  with  technkMl  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  shift  to  new  lines  of  pruilucts 

In  the  jx-ndlnt?  bill  for  aiding  depressed 
arc.is  there  Ls  a  provi.sU)n  giving  special 
attention  to  the  problem  "f  import  com- 
petition. 

Such  assistance  c.^n  be  deff^nried  so  long 
as  the  emphasis  Is  on  adjui-tmeiit  and  not  on 
nicre  relief  Mere  relief  does  not  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem  l.ike  the  payment  cf 
Bub'klles.  It  w. luld  (nily  aegravate  the  prob- 
lem .Such  an  a[iproach  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  complete  answer,  in  any  event, 
since  It  does  not  provide  for  an  orderly 
transition  within  a  given  jiroduct  line  or 
group 

Riere  are  blMs  which  W'Mild  provide  for 
the  Imposltl'in  of  svipplementa!  tariffs  to 
equalize  the  differences  between  unit  labor 
costs  In  the  United  States  and  In  countries 
where  they  are  considerably  lower.  Most 
propoFals  along  this  line  are  dangerous  be- 
cause they  Can  easily  Incorporate  the  fallacy 
of  equalizing  unit  costs  of  production  here 
and  abroad  If  all  custs  were  equalized  trade 
w>uld  be  shut  off  entirely,  for  It  Is  differ- 
ences In  cost-s  of  productl'in  that  make  all 
trade  possible 

it  seems  clear  to  must  cjbjectlve  observers, 
however,  that  competition  from  a  country 
where  wage  c  sts  are  a  small  fraction  of  what 
they  are  in  the  United  States  (allowing  for 
differences  In  productivity)  differs  from 
comfjetitlon  from  countries  where  w.ij^e  co«,ts 
are  closer  to  costs  In  the  United  St.ites 

At  the  present  time  a  Conimlttee  on 
Market  Disruption  Is  wrestling  with  this 
problem  In  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff.s  aiid  Trade 
(GATT).  What  Is  S'  ught  here  Is  nut  c  in- 
plete  equalization  of  labor  standards  among 
Countries,  but  rather  some  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  the  tenii  .jrary  de- 
moralization of  markets 

The  major  cbstacle  In  the  legislative  field 
on  this  projjosai  Is  In  deteri  lining  compa- 
rable statistics  and  Information  on  labor  aiid 
production  costs  In  the  countries  affected. 
Without  accurate  and  comp.irable  statistics, 
the  fair  labor  trade  standards  approach  tends 
to  t>e  nieanln<'.es8 

An  approach  which  has  appealed  to  me  Is 
the  voluntary  exfxort  quota  system,  tied  In 
with  those  axeas  where  there  Is  a  wide  differ- 
ential In  labor  standards.  We  now  have 
agreements  with  Japan,  in  connection  with 
cotton  textiles,  plywtxxl.  and  a  few  other 
products,  whereby  the  Japa'iese  have  volun- 
tarily Impo.sed  quot.is  on  their  shipments 
to  the  United  Stales  Tills  system  has  had 
a  limited  su>:cess  which  indicates  a  (xiesible 
expansion  Into  other  fields  on  a  mutually 
beneficial  bitsls 

I  am  considering  the  Introduction  of  legis- 
lation which  would  pri)vlde  for  a  slidlng- 
scale  in-iport  quota  system,  through  nego- 
tiated agreements,  to  .solve  troublesome 
problems  of  Imfxirt  compeirion  Under  such 
a  proi^rim,  Ahen  It  h.ul  bt^n  determined 
that  a  wide  differential  m  wage  ci^sts  w^ia 
causing  t-rea'.  difficulty  to  an  .American  in- 
dustry, the  i.'nited  Sta'es  would  enter  into 
neg<jtiatlons  with  foreign  countries  to  es- 
tablish voluntary  quotas  which  would  allow 
a  base  quota  e<jual  to  the  average  le\el  of 
imports  for  a  given  period,  plus  a  proportion 
of  any  Increase  in  the  domestic  market 

A  Qxed  Im oort  quota  is  open  to  the  criti- 
cism    that    U    would    place     Imports     In     a 


str.iilj.icket  A  slldlng-scale  arrangement, 
such  as  I  have  suggested,  would  have  the 
advantage  of  sharing  an  expanding  market 
with   foreign   producers  on   an   orderly  basis. 

Such  a  slkllng-scale  arrangement  could  be 
b,u,»-d  on  either  Imjxirt  quotas,  or  tariffs,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two.  It  might  also  be 
pfwsible  to  ease  restrictions  wherever  It  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  foreign  country 
v^tth  substandard  labor  conditions  h-As  suc- 
ceetled  In  Improving  Us  wages  and  other 
working  conditions. 

The  Key  to  this  proposal  Is  It.s  recognition 
of  th.c  opportunity  of  other  manufacturers, 
foreljxn  its  well  as  domestic,  to  compete  in 
our  m.irket  on  roughly  equal  terms.  It 
wi-'iild  protect  our  own  businesses  irom  un- 
fair competition,  open  the  dojr  for  orderly 
competition  from  abroad,  and  e.xerclse  nuni- 
mmn    Int-rference    with    a    free    market. 

We  cannot  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
S:iuM)t-IIawley  t.arlff.  unless  we  are  willing  to 
say  that  the  .American  econ(jmic  system  can- 
not ci>m|)ote  under  any  circumstances.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should  turn  our 
back  1)11  the  critical  tratle  i>roblems  which 
confront  our  own  businessmen,  particularly 
In  the  small  business  segment  of  our 
economy 

Our  business  community  must  take  every 
opportunity  to  compete  at  home,  and  to 
comp>ete  abroad  for  growing  markets  in 
other  countries  They  must  not  assume  that 
competition  stops  at  tlie  water's  edge.  At 
the  same  time,  our  Government  must  recog- 
nize the  problems  and  take  appropriate  steps 
U^  Insure  a  fair  ci^ntest. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  that 
represents,  I  believe,  a  sound  approach 
to  our  import  problem.  As  the  subcom- 
mittee states  in  its  report,  Import  quotas 
•'should  not  be  fixed  for  all  time.  They 
should  be  flexible.  As  the  market  in  this 
countiT  grows,  imports  should  be  al- 
lowed to  increase.  We  are  not  proposing 
that  the  status  quo  be  maintained." 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  positions  on  trade  policy  to  be- 
come frozen.  Those  who  support  free 
trade  have  argued  on  an  all  or  nothing 
basis.  Protectionists  have  taken  a  simi- 
larly nuid  position.  I  submit  that 
neither  extreme  will  meet  the  interests 
of  this  Nation  or  of  the  free  world.  The 
economies  of  nations  are  interrelated 
and  independent.  Trade  between  na- 
tions can  no  longer  be  left  to  chance. 
We  mu.st  plan  our  trade  policies.  This, 
to  me,  is  the  great  virtue  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  It  carries  with  it  the  rec- 
ounition  that  expanded  opportunities  for 
all  countries  m  the  free  world  depend  on 
St  n.sible  and  sensitive  attention  to  the 
nt'f'ds  of  all  economies,  and  that  plan- 
ning in  this  area  may  well  result  in 
preater  free  trade. 

In  my  speech  on  March  3,  I  recom- 
mended a  slidiner-scale  import  quota 
system,  provided  through  negotiated 
agreements,  to  solve  troublesome  prob- 
It-ms  of  import  competition.  This  rec- 
ommendation was  tied  to  our  problems 
with  low  wage  countries.  As  you  know, 
this  is  a  critical  problem  in  the  textile 
industry. 

Under  such  a  program,  when  it  had 
boen  determined  that  a  wide  differential 
in  wa'-'e  costs  was  causing;  great  diffi- 
culty to  an  American  industry,  the 
United  States  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  countries  to  establish 
voluntary  quotas  which  would  allow  a 
base  quota  equal  to  the  average  level  of 
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imports  for  a  given  period,  plus  a  propor- 
tion of  any  Increase  In  the  domestic 
market. 

The  key  to  this  proposal  is  Its  recogni- 
tion  of  the  opportunity  for  other  manu- 
facturers, foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  to 
compete  in  our  market  on  roughly  equal 
terms.  It  would  protect  our  own  busi- 
nesses from  unfair  competition,  open  the 
door  for  orderly  competition  from 
abroad,  and  exercise  minimum  interfer- 
ence with  a  free  market. 

I  am  encouraged,  Mr.  President,  to 
see  that  others  share  my  feelings  on  this 
question.  The  Subcommittee  on  Tex- 
tiles has  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion and  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Neal.  president 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, has  .suggested  a  parallel  ap- 
proach. Dr.  Neal's  comments  are  worth 
quoting  here: 

The  explosive  effects  of  advanced  tech- 
nology m  a  country  with  extremely  low 
wages  can  be  damaging  to  all— to  the  ex- 
porting countrv  because  It  overexpands,  and 
to  Importing  countries  because  they  cannot 
move  people  and  resources  out  of  damaged 
industries  fast  enough.  Controlling  the 
most  serious  of  these  cases  by  means  of 
agreed  quotas,  which  are  temporary  and 
expandable,  may  be  the  only  reasonable 
alternate  to  the  disruption  of  the  whole 
trading  system  of  the  V/est. 

These  are  encouraging  signs  of  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  our  trade  problems 
which  offer  hope  to  the  textile  industry 
in  dealing  with  its  import  problems.  It 
encourages  me  as  I  continue  my  efforts 
to  develop  sound  legislative  language  to 
implement  my  proposal  and  that  of 
others  who  are  concerned  with  this 
problem. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  one  other 
important  facet  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
port. The  subcommittee  has  recom- 
mended that  "appropriate  Government 
agencies,  including  the  Business  and  De- 
fcn.se  Services  Administration,  expand, 
and  initiate  where  necessary,  textile 
research.  This  should  include  basic  re- 
search to  develop  new  industrial  and 
consumer  uses  for  fibors  and  fabrics,  and 
an  expansion  of  economic  research  on 
the  textile  industry  as  well." 

In  my  remarks,  this  afternoon,  I  have 
stressed  import  control.  I  would  not 
want  to  imply,  by  thi.s,  that  we  can  solve 
our  problems  by  reducing  the  problems 
of  competition.  An  important  part  of 
the  long-term  soluticm  to  the  problems 
of  the  textile  indust-y  is  an  aggressive 
research  program.  The  industry  has  not 
done  enough.  The  only  major  effort  in 
this  direction  has  been  in  the  field  of 
synthetic  fibers  and  fabrics,  where  large 
corporations  have  been  able  to  devote 
their  considerable  re;iOurces  to  the  task. 
The  textile  industi-y  is  primarily  a  small 
business  industry.  Its  profit  margins 
have  been  narrow  and  erratic.  Under 
the  circumstances,  £.nd  in  view  of  the 
long  delay  in  meetlnff  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  industry,  we  have  a 
responsibility  as  a  nation  to  stimulate 
research. 

Such  research  would  have  benefits 
reaching  beyond  the  manufacturing  op- 
erations to  the  producers  of  raw  mate- 
rials, including  cotton  and  wool.  Such 
a  program  would  be  important  to  agri- 


culture as  well  as  to  industry.  We  have 
a  precedent  in  the  research  now  con- 
ducted by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory vmder  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This 
is  a  program  which  benefits  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  raw  material  producer. 
I  urge  that  strong  efforts  be  made  to 
provide  a  similar  approach  for  the  tex- 
tile industry. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee.  Senator  Pastore,  his 
colleagues,  and  the  staff  for  the  well- 
balanced  and  substantial  report  they 
have  produced.  They  have  given  us  a 
sound  list  of  recommendations,  includ- 
ing flexible  import  controls,  increased 
research,  a  more  realistic  depreciation 
allowance  to  encourage  investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment,  and  an  end 
to  the  two-price  cotton  support  pro- 
gram. I  endorse  these  recommendations 
wholeheartedly,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  receive  the  attention  tliey  deserve, 
in  Congress,  in  the  administration,  and 
in  the  textile  Industry'. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  able  and 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  a  masterly  presentation  on 
the  serious  problem  which  affects  the 
textile  industi-y,  and  assure  him  that  I 
share  in  full  measure  his  views  as  to  the 
remedies  which  should  be  prescribed  to 
cure  the  lamentable  condition  in  which 
the  textile  industry  now  finds  itself. 

Some  months  ago.  the  Business  and 
Defense  Services  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  published  a 
booklet  entitled  "Textile  Outlook  for 
the  Sixties."  In  this  booklet  they  made 
two  very  significant  observations  about 
the  danger  of  judging  the  pli.ght  of  the 
textile  industry  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
compai-ison  of  the  imports  of  textiles 
and  the  exports  of  textiles. 

I  read  from  page  50.  The  first  point 
is  this : 

It  can  be  commented,  however,  that  in 
Judging  the  importance  of  textile  imports, 
pound  for  pound,  or  dollar  for  dollar,  com- 
parison between  imported  and  domestically 
produced  Items  tends  to  give  a  false  picture. 
In  many  cases,  the  Imported  Item  Is  equal 
in  value  to  domeetically  produced  Items  sell- 
ing at  a  higher  price,  and  allowance  should 
be  made  for  this  fact  In  any  value  compari- 
sons. Import  statistics  show  foreign  value, 
which  Is  much  lower  than  value  In  the 
United  States. 

Then  they  point  out  the  second  effect 
of  imports  upon  prices  in  the  domestic 
market : 

In  any  given  market,  a  relatively  small 
percentege  of  an  Imported  item  priced  well 
below  the  domestic  price  has  a  major  effect 
in  upsetting  the  price  structure  and  the  nor- 
mal competitive  relationships. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he 
agrees  with  those  two  observations  made 
in  this  study  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  them 
implicitly.  This  is  one  point  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  and  I  am  very  happy 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
brought  it  out. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  a  glass,  such 
as  I  am  holding  in  my  hand,  and  the 
glass  is  made  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
the  same  kind  of  glass  is  made  in  the 
United  States,  then  if  the  one  made  in 


the  United  States  costs  twice  as  much 
as  the  one  made  abroad,  it  means,  if  we 
are  measuring  it  in  terms  of  dollars,  the 
manufacturer  abroad  is  sending  in  two 
glasses  for  every  one  that  is  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  the  number  of  people  who 
would  be  displaced  in  the  United  States 
would  be  twice  as  many  as  ordinarily, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  quantity 
would  be  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  price 
is  lower.  That  is  the  first  point  that  is 
being  made. 

The  second  point  is  also  true,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  we  measure  this 
item  in  terms  of  what  the  imports  are. 
percentagewise,  with  the  total  Ameri- 
can production — and  that  happens  to 
be  8  percent — the  argument  is  made, 
"Why  should  it  defiate  the  American 
market  if  what  is  coming  in  is  only  8 
percent  of  our  total  production?"  It 
has  a  very  depressing  effect.  When 
they  are  trying  to  job  this  glass  to  tiie 
American  retailer  they  point  out  that 
the  glass  would  be  made  abroad  for  one- 
half  the  cost  in  the  United  States.  That 
has  a  tendency  psychologically  and 
otherwise  to  depress  the  American  mar- 
ket. I  agree  with  the  examples  which 
have  been  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  that  the  unfortunate  situation 
in  which  the  textile  industry  finds  itself 
is  due  to  a  maladministration  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  When 
Cordell  Hull  recommended  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  other  nations,  he 
said  it  was  not  contemplated  by  this 
concept  that  the  United  States  would 
encourage  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  articles  which  were 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  sur- 
plus quantities.  He  said  to  have  true 
reciprocity  the  United  States  should 
make  agreements  with  other  nations 
whereby  the  United  States  would  export 
to  those  other  nations  the  goods  which 
v,e  produced  in  surplus  quantity,  and 
whereby  the  United  States  would  im- 
port from  those  other  nations  the  goods 
which  the  United  States  either  did  not 
manufacture  or  could  not  manufacture 
effectively. 

The  United  States  has  been  for  many 
decades  producing  surplus  quantities  of 
textile  products.  When  we  encourage 
the  importation  into  this  country  of 
products  which  we  are  producing  in  sur- 
plus quantities,  we  necessarily  create  a 
situation  which  deprives  domestic  indus- 
try of  its  domestic  markets,  or  impairs 
domestic  markets:  it  deprives  investors 
in  that  industry  of  a  fair  return  upon 
their  investments;  and  deprives  the 
workers  in  that  industry  of  their  jobs. 
An  article  came  to  my  desk  a  few 
weeks  ago  which  shows  the  danger 
which  the  textile  industry  is  suffering  in 
attemptine;  to  meet  the  Japanese  compe- 
tition. The  article  relates  that  there 
were  two  boys,  one  a  Japanese  named 
Togo  and  one  an  American  named 
Smith,  both  of  whom  attended  the  same 
textile  school  approximately  50  years 
ago.     The  illustration  continues: 

rUTY    YEARS    HAVE    NOW    PASSED 

Togo  who  came  from  a  wealthy  Japanese 
family    is    now    head    of    a    textile    mill    in 
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Japan.  Thla  mill  U  using  30.000  bales  of 
cotton  a  year  and  employs  1.000  Japanese 
workers.  Strange  M  It  may  seem.  Smith 
Is  manager  of  an  American  mill  of  the  same 
size  also  using  30.000  beles  of  cotton  a  year 
and   employing   1,000  American   workers. 

TOGO    HAS    THB    ADV.\NTAGE 

Last  year  the  administration  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  sold  Togo  30.000  bales  of  cotton 
at  a  price  of  6  cents  a  pound  le^s  than  the 
price  Smith  had  to  pay  for  his  30.000  baler. 
In  the  US  market.  This  meant  a  saving 
for  Togo's  mill  of  tSO  a  bale  or  a  total  sav- 
ing of  $900,000  for  the  year  as  compared 
with  what  the  U.8.  mill  paid 

There  was  another  advantage  even  greater 
than  this  which  Togo  had  over  his  Ameri- 
can classmate  and  competitor.  Togo  pays 
each  of  his  workers  on  the  average  «2  500  a 
year  less  than  the  American  textile  worker 
la  paid  In  other  words  wa^es  paid  workers 
by  Togo  was  92,500,000  less  than  Smith  paid 
Add  these  two  items  together,  and  it  shows 
that  the  American  mill  pud  out  $3,400,000 
more   in    1    year   than   the  Japanese  mill 

There  are  other  Items  suth  as  supplies 
which  cost  the  American  mill  much  more 
than  the  Japanese  mill  p<\ld  which  greatly 
Increased  the  above  figure. 

Mr.  President.  North  Carolina  is 
deeply  interested  in  this  problfm  be- 
cause approximately  230.000  Norlii  Car- 
olina families  earn  their  livelir.ood  in 
textile  plants.  I  think  the  .subconiniit- 
tee  headed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made  a  most 
significant  contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  one  of  the  basic  American  indus- 
tries in  the  report  which  it  has  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  in  the  recom- 
mendations which  it  has  made 

Under  a  system  of  flexible  quotas  by 
countries  and  by  categories,  we  can  deal 
with  the  situation  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  our  friends  in  the  forei^rn  countries 
such  reasonable  proportion  of  our  do- 
mestic market  as  they  need  to  have,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  invest- 
ments of  our  local  manufacturers  in  the 
domestic  market,  and  also  tlie  jobs  of 
our  textile  workers. 

To  my  mind,  from  the  figures  pointed 
out  in  the  subcommittee  report  and  so 
ably  expounded  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  showing  the 
loss  of  more  than  240,000  textile  jobs 
since  1947.  and  the  liquidation  of  approx- 
imately 839  textile  plants  in  the  same 
period,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  ac- 
tion the  special  committee  has  rec- 
ommended be  taken  at  the  earlie.st  prac- 
tical moment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  L-<- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  flr.st.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  the  fine  re- 
port which  he  and  his  special  subcom- 
mittee have  made  and  brought  before  the 
Senate  today.  I  commend  him  for  his 
clear  explanation  of  the  report  this  after- 
noon. 

Two  years  aero,  when  a  similar  report 
was  before  the  Senate,  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  some  of  the  hear- 
ings. At  that  time  most  useful  work  was 
performed.  Two  years  have  elapsed,  and 
further  studies  have  been  made.    I  com- 


mend the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  submi.ting  the  report  today  and 
making  recommendatioiis  which  are  now 
up  to  date 

I  commend  the  President,  also,  for  ap- 
pointing a  top  level,  Cabmet-level  com- 
mittee to  study  the  problem  carefully 
and  reconrmend  what  can  bo  done  to 
.solve  It  .TYirthermore.  I  commend  the 
Pre.sident  for  appointing  former  Gov- 
ernor Hodges,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
know  of  finyone  in  government  today 
who  knows  more  about  the  textile  in- 
du.stry  than  Secretary  Hi>dses.  He  has 
.spent  the  major  portion  of  his  life  m 
tlie  textile  industry.  He  is  an  able  bu.M- 
ne.^;^man  m  many  other  wavs.  I  feel 
certain  thai  he  wiil  be  able  to  compile 
a  rer'Oit  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and 
supply  the  Pre.sident  with  the  kind  of  in- 
formation le  want-s 

I  further  commend  the  President  for 
appointing  Mr  Price  as  the  head  of  the 
suocommit'.ee.  bt-rause  he  has  done  most 
able  work  n  .securing  te.-timony  to  pre- 
sent to  the  full  committee,  m  order  that 
it  may  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
in  the  way   t  should  be  pre.sented. 

Mr.  Piesuient,  l!us  ls  tlie  first  lime  I 
have  seen  any  r.iy  of  hope  .since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  work  on  this  problem.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  lihode  I.sland  will 
agree  with  me. 

This  problem  is  not  new  We  have 
been  workiriu  on  it  ever  Mnce  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  We  have  got- 
ten nowhere  whatsoever  with  it.  We 
have  inad-'  recommendations  and  all 
sorts  of  elTort-s  to  accomplish  results. 
Howe;  er.  I  believe  Pre.sident  Kennedy 
and  hLs  associates  are  really  .serious 
about  wanting  to  do  .something  to  iielp 
the  textile  industry,  .so  perhaps  .some- 
thing w  ill  be  done  about  u  now. 

I  have  'alked  to  a  number  of  my 
friend.s  in  :he  Senate  on  this  subject  on 
numerous  occasion.".  There  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  widespread  feeling  that  this 
problem  is  one  which  affects  only  the 
Southern  Stales  and  the  New  England 
States.  I  iiat  is  not  lru<'  The  textile 
industry  embraces  practically  all  of  the 
States  in  the  Union,  some  in  creater  de- 
gree than  others.  Recently,  at  Atlantic 
City,  at  the  largest  textile  machinery  ex- 
position ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
42  St.ites  were  repre~-entf^d  m  which 
there  was  active  participation  in  the  tex- 
tile business. 

Not  lone  ago  it  w;i.s  .said  that  Cali- 
fornia industry  is  not  m  the  textile  busi- 
ne.ss.  But  in  Los  Angek-s  and  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  that  area  some  of  the 
finest  garments  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try are  bt  iiu'  produced  Purthermorr-, 
New  York.  Penn.sylvania.  and  all  the 
other  States,  rmht  down  the  line,  are 
also  encatied  to  .some  extent  in  the  tex- 
tile busireis. 

A.s  my  colleague  the  Stnator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr  Ervi.n1  pointed  out. 
the  largest  payrolls  in  North  Carolina 
come  from  the  textile  industry;  and  the 
same  is  true  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
other  Soutiiern  States  But  the  larce 
garment  manufacturers  and  the  cloth. - 
ing  industry  generally  are  not  located  m 
the  South  Millions  of  per.sons  m  other 
States  arf  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. 


So  the  present  most  difficult  situation 
applies  to  more  than  the  textile  industry 
Itself:  it  has  a  great  bearing  on  many 
other  industries.  For  instance,  the 
chemical  industry  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  textile  industry.  The  manufac- 
turers of  rayon  are  today  the  largest 
consumers  of  textiles  in  the  United 
States.  Every  yard  of  cloth  that  goes 
into  the  clothing  I  wear  and  into  tne 
cUithmg  tnat  other  Senators  wear  is  fin- 
ishi'd  aiul  d.\cd  by  means  of  the  use  of 
chemicals.  'I  I'.at  indui,li  y  is  a  very  large 
.s«vinent  of  tiie  textile  industry. 

So  there  is  no  end  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  textile  industry  affects  the 
entire  Na'ion.  In  prior  years,  approxi- 
mately half  a  billion  dollars  has  gone 
lalo  textile  machinery.  The  textile  ma- 
chinery manufacturing  industry  in  the 
United  States  employs  thousands  and 
thousands  of  per.sons.  even  though  they 
are  not  directly  connected  with  the  tex- 
tile industry.  However,  they  certainly 
are  dei>endent  on   the   textile   industry. 

So  I  wish  to  a.ssociate  myself  with 
the  remarks  my  colleagues  have  made. 
All  of  them  have  brought  out  ^ery  per- 
tinent points  which  have  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  on  this  situation;  and  I 
desire  to  commend  all  of  them  for  what 
they  have  stat^ni. 

It  has  be»m  brought  out  that  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  second  only  to  the  steel 
industry  as  regards  employment  in  the 
United  States;  and  we  have  heard  state- 
ments al>out  the  number  of  textile 
plants  that  have  been  liquidated.  There 
is  no  use  in  rejieating  thase  statements. 

However,  in  closing  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  American  textile  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  capable  of  providing  by  nor- 
mal, full-time  operation,  every  yard  and 
every  pound  of  textiles  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

What  really  has  happened  to  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  that  the  very  great  vol- 
ume of  imports  has  been  imposed  on  top 
of  the  production  in  thLs  country.  Not 
only  has  that  situation  resulted  in  a 
very  large  surplus;  it  has  also  depressed 
the  prices  of  the  goods  made  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  manu- 
facturers have  done  everything  within 
ttu'ir  power  to  meet  the  low  prices  of  the 
lmiK)rted  goods,  but  they  have  not  pos- 
sibly been  able  to  meet  them;  and  that 
situation  has  depre.ssed  the  American 
textile  industry  to  a  point  where  it  must 
obtain  .some  relief,  or  else  .soon  there 
will  not  be  any  textile  industry  in  the 
United  States 

As  was  well  brouijht  out,  regardless  of 
how  much  advance  our  manufacturers 
make  in  technology  or  regardle.ss  of  how- 
much  new  machinery  they  use.  they 
cannot  compete  with  imports  produced 
by  7-cent-an-hour  labor  or  15-cent-an- 
hour  labor  or  20-cent-an-hour  labor  or 
with  the  wages  paid  for  the  production 
of  cotton  cloth  in  other  countries. 

Until  about  2  years  ago,  our  textile  in- 
dustry was  depressed  largely  by  the  im- 
ported yardaye  goods.  But  today,  in  ad- 
dition to  tlio.^e  imports,  the  very  finest 
garments  are  being  imported;  and  those 
im|)orLs  include  dresses,  sweaters,  under- 
wear, socks — almost  every  conceivable 
Item  manufactured  In  our  textile  plants 
today.     For  instance.  In  1950,  $35  mil- 


lion worth  of  apparel  was  imported;  but 
last  year  $250  million  worth  of  apparel 
was  imported.  That  is  an  extxemely 
lart^e  increase,  and  it  is  putting  our  gar- 
ment manufacturers  completely  out  of 
business.  If  that  development  is  not 
curbed,  soon  the  very  finest  garments 
w  ill  be  imported,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
ports of  cloth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  that  point  let  me 
state  that  it  is  constantly  said  that  the 
percentage  of  the  imports  is  very  small, 
w  hen  compared  to  the  ,\merlcan  produc- 
tion in  the  garment  industry.  But  the 
fact  is  that  this  type  of  import  is  a  new 
development ;  and  if  it  continues,  the  ap- 
parel industry  will  experience  exactly 
what  has  already  been  experienced  by 
the  broadcloth  industrj'-  In  other  words, 
if  this  development  goes  unchecked,  it 
w  ill  grow  and  grow,  and  the  gap  will  be- 
come narrower  and  narrower,  and  the 
situation  will  become  much  more  serious. 
So  now  is  the  time  for  this  matter  to 
be  given  the  utmost  attention,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  only  what  can  be  ab- 
sorbed without  entirely  disrupting  our 
industry  is  imported. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  apparel  industry 
the  percentage  of  imports  now  is  small. 
But  if  it  is  permitted  to  go  on,  un- 
checked, it  will  grow  and  grow  until  the 
situation   becomes   disastrous. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator's  state- 
ments. Furthermore,  in  the  report  he 
has  also  approached  the  matter  in  the 
proper  way,  because,  as  he  has  pointed 
out,  in  each  country  there  are  different 
wape  scales,  different  hours,  different 
manufacturing  methods,  and  so  forth. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  his  committee  for  their 
line  report.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
position  they  take. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  in  regard  1o  the  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  situation  will  be 
disastrous  unless  something  is  done  in 
regard  to  the  imports  of  apparel  from 
Japan,  let  me  state  that  I  understand 
there  has  been  an  agreement  reached  by 
which  Japan  agrees  to  limit  the  amount 
of  her  imports  of  apparel  Into  the  United 
States.  That  arrangement  bears  on 
quotas,  which  Is  precisely  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

I  say  that  if  that  can  be  done  on  that 
score,  similar  step>s  can  be  taken  by  those 
in  the  United  States,  by  complete^  ana- 
lyzing this  market  and  doing  what  Is 
right  under  the  circimistahces.  Such 
action  is  most  important,  because  I  son 
afraid  that  the  threats  not  to  cut  for- 
eign-made cloth  and  the  threats  to  boy- 
colt  foreign-made  gooils  will  cause  much 
more  injury  than  flexible  quotas  would. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhade  Island  for  his 
lemarks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Greorgla. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon,  so  ably  led  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  most  graphically  illustrated  the 
very  grave  situation  which  faces  a  basic 
and  an  essential  industry — the  textile 
industry.  The  present  situation  is  most 
important,  because  this  threat  is  posed 
not  only  to  the  mills  that  spin  and  weave 
the  fabrics — whether  the  gray  goods,  the 
rough  fabrics,  or  the  finer  products.  In 
addition,  this  threat  is  posed  to  every 
segment  of  the  textile  industry — to  every 
needle  plant  in  the  Nation,  whether  it  is 
working  on  the  finished  fabrics  and  the 
most  expensive  dresses  or  whether  it  is 
working  on  overalls.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  the  50  States  does  not 
have  some  industry  and  some  workers 
who  are  living  under  the  threat  of  losing 
their  jobs  and  losing  their  plants,  due 
to  the  mounting  flood  of  imports. 

I  assert  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
contradiction,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
fairminded  man  from  any  place  on  the 
globe  could  examine  all  the  facts  which 
affect  this  situation  and  fail  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  some  immediate  and 
drastic  action  must  be  taken  if  we  are 
to  preserve  this  Industry. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina for  their  diligent  services  in  ascer- 
taining the  facts  and  in  providing  them 
In  concrete  form  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
covmtry,  so  that  any  person  who  is  able 
to  read  can  understand  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  be  so  gra- 
cious— and  I  know  he  will  be — as  to  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]? 

lii.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  I  include 
him,  too.  I  would  not  willingly  omit 
his  name  from  the  list,  because  he  is 
outstanding  in  his  ability  to  convey  in  a 
few  words  the  seriousness  of  the  threat 
to  any  industry,  including  the  textile 
industry.  In  that  respect  he  has  never 
completely  recovered  from  the  experi- 
ence of  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  uses  few  words  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  in  a  very  clear  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  great 
pleasures  has  been  to  read  his  state- 
ments. Two  or  three  years  ago  I  went 
to  him  and  asked  him  to  put  my  name  on 
his  mailing  list,  so  that  his  statements 
would  be  sent  to  me;  and  ever  since 
then  they  have  been  part  of  my  "must" 
reading. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senntor  from  Georgia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  for  their  glow- 
ing tributes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  go  further  into 
this  matter.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  made  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  they  have  been  garnished  and 
repeated  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  merely  wish  to  state  that  it  is  high 
time  that  some  action  be  taken.  We 
cannot  afford  to  leave  the  fate  of  this  in- 
dustry to  the  sense  of  fair  play  of  foreign 
governments  whose  people  are  looking 
for  employment  and  who  are  seeking 
means  to  export  their  goods,  because  if 


we  do,  we  shall  be  exporting  the  remains 
of  our  industry.  We  must  take  some 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  greatly 
heartened  by  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished President  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  been  so  recently  transplanted 
from  this  body  to  the  most  powerful  and 
important  office  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  has  a  very  keen  awareness  of 
the  critical  nature  of  this  problem,  and 
that  he  will  proceed  to  take  some  steps 
that  will  preserve  the  industry. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  add  to  the 
facts  which  have  been  stated.  I  do  wish 
to  state  that  any  movement  which  looks 
to  preserving  the  remains  of  this  all- 
important  industry  in  these  United 
States  will  have  my  wholehearted 
support. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  now  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  I  read 
the  report  prepared  by  the  Special  Sub- 
committee To  Study  the  Textile  Industry 
under  the  chairmanship  of  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  express  publicly  what  I  have 
expressed  privately  to  him  and  that  is 
my  pride  at  being  his  junior  colleague. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  the  com- 
mittee for  it. 

I  notice  the  committee  sought  to  em- 
phasize the  national  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem; but  each  of  us  is  from  a  State,  and 
the  States  involved  are  particularly 
hard  hit.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that  our  State  has  been  more  hard  hit 
than  any  other  State.  Does  not  my 
senior  colleague  agree? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  that,  as  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression to  delineate  the  regions  of  the 
country,  the  impact  has  been  much  more 
severe  in  New  England,  and  particularly 
severe  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
When  I  was  Governor  of  the  State,  be- 
tween 1945  and  1950,  practically  45  per- 
cent of  our  entire  income  came  through 
the  textile  industry.  Now  it  is  down  to 
about  15  percent,  or  even  less.  We  have 
seen  many  mills  close  their  doors.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  them  have  migrated 
to  the  South,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that,  even  with  the  migration,  which 
has  come  to  a  halt  to  a  large  extent,  the 
importation  of  foreign-made  goods  has 
had  a  disastrous  effect.  Only  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Congress  I  was  ap- 
proached by  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Textile  Association,  which  gave 
impetus  to  the  renewal  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

I  may  say  to  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  it  is  true  that  in  Rhode  Island 
we  have  felt  the  impact  much  more  so 
than  practically  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  or  perhaps  equally  with 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PELL.  Actually,  to  be  more  spe- 
cific, and  to  pinpoint  it  to  our  city  of 
Providence,  there  has  been  a  decline  of 
500  percent,  from  10,000  to  2,000,  in  jobs 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Worry  has  been  expressed  that  the 
suggested  steps  will  interfere  with  om- 
foreign  relations,  but  I  think  this  point 
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has  also  been  covered  by  my  senior  col- 
league; namely,  that  the  effect  of  boy- 
cotts in  America  upon  the  world  as  a 
whole  will  be  more  harmful  than  the 
effect  of  quotas.  Quotas  may  have  a 
short- term  effect  in  ixxllvldual  foreign 
countries:  but  if  the  present  calamitous 
conditiona  in  our  textile  Industry  con- 
cmue.  so  that  labor  and  Industrial  or- 
ganizations carry  out  their  present 
threats  of  boycotts,  I  think  we  shall  suf- 
fer more  in  the  world  as  a  whole 

This  is  an  unmediate  problem,  and 
the  solution  of  flexible  quotas  is  offered 
as  an  immediate  short  term  solution. 
For  the  long  term,  the  report  covers  the 
idea  of  enlarging  the  programs  of  Busi- 
ness smd  Defense  Services,  quicker  de- 
preciation of  machinery,  greater  em- 
ph<isis  on  research  and  development, 
and  elimination  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system.  These  can,  one  believes,  solve 
the  problem  in  the  future.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  face  up  to  the  problem 
now. 

Mr.  President,  finally.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Providence  Journal 
of  last  Sunday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bbightzb  Pbospkcts  fob  Aid  roR  the  Texth  e 
Mills 

Prospects  that  the  Washington  admitii.s- 
tratlon  finally  may  do  something  to  remove 
acme  of  the  weight  of  foreign  competition 
from  the  already  depressed  textile  Industry 
appear  brighter  than  they  ever  have  been 

Senator  Pastore's  Senate  Textile  Subcom- 
mittee has  recommended  action  In  tones 
more  urgent  than  In  the  last  report  of  this 
study  group  In  1959.  Commerce  Secretary 
Hodges  ha«  said  that  a  Cabinet  subgroup 
has  been  working  night  and  day  to  turn  out 
reconunended  action  for  the  executive 
branch.  The  feeling  in  Washington  Is  that 
these  recommendations  will  be  forthcomlna; 
soon,  perhape  In  a  matter  of  days. 

The  Pastore  committee's  recommendations 
go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  textile  prob- 
lem. It  recommended  more  spending  by 
the  Industry  on  research  and  product  de- 
velopment: a  more  liberal  depreciation  rate 
on  machinery  and  equipment,  permitting 
faster  tax  writeoff  than  at  present;  study 
and  possible  elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system  which  favors  foreign  textile 
mills;  and  continued  collection  of  research 
data  by  the  Conunerce  Department. 

All  these  steps  are  necessary,  particularly 
elimination  of  the  double  price  system. 
which  makes  no  economic  sense  and  is  bur- 
densome to  domestic  textiles,  and  the  faster 
depreciation  writeoff. 

Another  problem  Is  foreign  competition 
Probably  no  one  In  the  Industry  would  say 
that  this  Is  the  only  problem.  Textiles  are 
suffering  from  Internal  ills  that  are  the  out- 
g^rowth  of  fiber  technology  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign-made  goods.  Yet,  the 
Industry  Is  depressed;  It  is  fighting  a  rugged 
battle  with  costs  as  It  tries  at  the  san^e 
time  to  move  Into  newer  fibers  and  their 
products.  The  added  weight  of  foreign  com- 
petition has  been  enough  to  tip  the  scales 
for  many  a  mill  toward  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

To  cope  with  this  problem,  the  Pastore 
committee  urged  that  quotas  be  applied  to 
foreign  textiles,  country  by  country  and  by 
specific  category  of  goods  all  the  way  from 
yarns  through  woven  fabrics  to  finished 
goods.  The  objective  would  be  to  prevent 
foreign  competitors  from  concentrating  nn 
particular  kinds  of  goods  and  demoralizing 
the  market  for  those  goods. 


Perhaps  such  drastic  action  is  needed  to 
give  the  textile  Industry  time  to  Improve 
Its  competitive  )>08ltlon  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  .ommittee  But  we  wovild 
hope  that  such  quotas.  If  now  applied  will 
not  have  to  become  permanent  Government 
policy,  and  tha*  they  could  be  reduced  or 
abolished  once  our  textile  plants  in  this 
country  are  In  a  better  competitive  position. 
For  It  should  not  be  (jverlooked  that  quotas 
c.in  be  a  two-e<l^{eU  sworU  Once  the  United 
States  begins  applying  them  to  aid  domestli- 
industries,  no  mitter  ho*  hard  pressetl,  othe-r 
nations  are  like  y  to  slap  qiiot:is  on  our  owti 
exports,  and  th«-  net  effei^t  on  the  .\merlr;in 
economy  as  a  whole  might  be  very  bad 

If  the  domestic  textile  industry  c;in  pm- 
dure  and  sell  Ir.  the  dome.stlc  m-irket  wnh- 
C)Ut  fear  of  reckless  price  cutting  us  a  result 
of  foreign  Imp-irte.  and  if  als- ■  nitichln- 
ery  can  be  depreciated,  aa  It  is  (jperiit«>d, 
on  IX  three-shift  Instead  ut  a  one-shift  basl.s 
there  need  be  U'-tle  concern  about  the  plow- 
bftck  of  earnings  into  efUclent  plants  and 
equipment  Although  all  mills  will  not  do 
this,  perhaps  most  will  because  the  tech- 
nology of  textllf  competition  today  L**  such 
that  modernization  has  become  basic  to  com- 
petitive  survlva. 

Rhode  Island,  with  a  heavy  stake  In  the 
yarn  as  well  as  'he  woven  fabric  ends  of  the 
textile  Industry,  hopes  that  the  Cabinet  sub- 
group will  move  quickly  to  recommend  some 
more  effective  kind  of  at  least  temporary 
protection  from  cutthroat  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  to  enilorse  the  other  constrxictlve 
proposals  of  the  Pastore  committee  Then 
it  will  be  up  to  the  executive  branch  to 
move  equally  fast  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  ihank  my  colleaKue. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  the  adjolninK  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mas.sachusetts  Mr. 
President,  I  have  listened  with  great 
Interest  to  the  discussion  on  the  future 
of  the  textile  industry.  No  subjinrt  is 
more  important  to  New  England  The 
first  textile  mill  in  America  was  built  in 
my  State  in  1813.  Massachusetts  owes 
much  of  Its  growth  to  the  textile  indus- 
try. Elven  today  it  is  one  of  our  largevst 
employers. 

I  was  extremely  Impre.ssed  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  P.astoreI  this  afternoon.  I 
commend  him  and  the  entire  .subcom- 
mittee on  the  fine  work  they  have  put 
into  the  report. 

The  facts  show  without  a  doubt  that 
imports  of  certain  textiles  pose  a  definite 
threat  to  our  domestic  industry  These 
imports  no  longer  come  primarily  from 
poor  and  undeveloped  nations  In  the 
last  2  years,  tlie  greate.-.t  percentage  in- 
crease has  come  from  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  requirements 
of  trade  that  are  imposed  by  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  realize  that  to  export, 
we  must  import,  and  that  trade  barriers 
provoke  retaliation.  However,  it  is  not 
fair  that  the  burden  of  such  a  policy  be 
borne  by  a  few  industries  or  by  one  or 
two  regions.  Some  additional  protec- 
tion is  essential,  until  the  fair  labor 
standards  we  have  in  the  United  States 
are  extended  to  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  textile  industry  deserves 
protection  equal  to  its  importance  to  our 
national  security  and  to  our  region's 
economy. 


1  am  confident  that  the  administra- 
tion will  exercise  its  authority  in  this 
field  wisely.  TTie  special  committee  the 
President  has  set  up  is  a  fine  one,  and 
Indicates  his  interest  in  the  problem. 

But  Congress  also  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  field,  and  there  Is  no  better  way 
for  us  to  exercise  it  than  through  the 
proces.s  of  informed  discussion,  such  as 
we  have  seen  on  this  floor  this  afternoon 
I  am  sure  it  will  bear  fruit 

Mr   PASTORE      I  thank  the  Senator 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton). 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  3  years 
ago  I  submitted  in  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
special  subcommittee  whose  report  we 
are  discussing  today. 

What  I  said  in  the  Senate  then,  on 
April  14,  1958,  is  still  true  today: 

The  textile  Industry  is  a  major  segment  of 
our  national  economy  It  employs  more  than 
a  million  persons  Directly  and  indirectly. 
It  provides  the  bread  and  butter  for  an  esti- 
mated 15  million  Americans.  It  Is  also  Im- 
portant to  our  national  defense.  During 
Wt)rld  War  II  the  Armed  Forces  required 
more  than  10,000  different  types  of  textile 
items 

However  despite  Its  size.  Its  essential  na- 
ture, and  Its  Importance  to  our  economy, 
the  textile  Industry  has  long  been  In  a 
depressed    and    declining    state. 

A  great  many  of  us  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  developments  In  the  textile 
Industry  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have 
seen  employment  drop  sharply  and  steadily. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  345.000  textile 
Jobs  have  disappeared.  Including  more  than 
12.000  In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Since  1947.  717  textile  mills  have  been 
liquidated   In   this  country 

We  have  watched  earnings  drop 

We  have  watched  exports  drop 

We  have  watched  Imports  rise 

.Kn  a  Nation,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  let 
'his  basic  Industry  continue  to  decline. 

The  Senate  unanimously  approved  my 
resolution,  and  the  Textile  Subcommit- 
tee got  right  to  work  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore  1  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  1  Mr.  Thurmond  I . 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  to  Sen- 
ators: After  listening  to  the  able  and 
analytic  presentation  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ate surely  has  some  idea  of  the  thorough- 
ness, the  efficiency,  the  zeal,  and  the 
dedication  with  which  the  Senator 
undertook  the  leadership  of  the  sub- 
committee over  the  period  of  its  work 
It  was  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  work 
under  his  leadership.  He  was  fair;  he 
was  thorough  ;  he  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  The  report  which  is  presented  to 
the  Senate  is  very  larcely  the  handiwork 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr  Thurmond  I,  who  has  a 
thorough  grasp  of  this  problem  because 
of  Its  connection  with  his  own  State 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  he  will  speak  shortly. 

I  know  all  Senators  will  appreciate, 
after  the  Senator's  remarks,  what  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  appreciating  all  the 
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time  in  respect  to  the  work  of   these 
two  men. 

We  held  extensive  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington both  in  1958  and  in  1961.  We 
held  hearings  in  many  of  the  important 
textile  centers  of  the  Nation.  We  have 
produced  two  unanimous  reports  on  the 
problems  of  the  industry. 

But  these  detailed,  fact-flUed  reports 
serve  only  as  funeral  orations  for  the 
textile  industry  unless  prompt  steps  are 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  our  reports  has 
been  an  urgent  recommendation  for  the 
establishment  of  quotas  on  the  importa- 
tion of  textile  and  apparel  products. 

In  no  other  way  can  the  flood  of  im- 
ports be  brought  within  the  bounds  of 
equity  and  safety. 

Let  me  make  it  clear,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  that  we  are  not  trying 
to  use  quotas  to  build  an  insurmountable 
wall  against  imports.  The  quotas  must 
recognize  the  vital  rale  of  the  inter- 
national trade  in  oiu-  national  well- 
being,  and  its  importance  to  other 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  they  must 
prevent  the  American  market  from  being 
used  as  an  international  dumping  ground 
for  goods  produced  In  countries  where 
the  wage  rates  are  one-tenth  of  what 
they  are  here. 

The  facts  are  available  for  the  de- 
velopment of  country-by-country  quotas 
for  each  category — I  repeat,  and  empha- 
size— each  category  of  textile  products 
with  the  kind  of  flexibility  that  will  do 
justice  to  all. 

I  hope,  and  I  have  faith  to  believe, 
that  the  President  will  establish  import 
quotas  before   it  is  tx)  late. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  endorsing 
the  findings  and  re<X)mmendatlons  of 
this  special  subcommittee  report  on  the 
"Problems  of  the  Domestic  Textile  In- 
dustr>-."  As  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
this  subcommittee  was  set  up  initially 
as  the  result  of  a  re;»lution  introduced 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cotton). 

Although  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  read  with  interest  its  re- 
port of  March  14  and  with  this  in  view, 
I  would  like  to  comment  briefly. 

In  the  past  2  weeks  this  House  has 
passed  two  major  pieces  of  legislation. 
One.  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
and  the  other,  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  proposal.     Both  of 
these  bills  I  supporttd  on  final  passage, 
although  I  had  personally  sponsored  or 
cosponsored  alternate  proposals.    These 
programs  are  necessf.ry  for  not  only  the 
relief  of  our  unemployed  and  their  fam- 
ilies, the  firming  up  of  our  national  econ- 
omy— but  the  economic  health  of  our 
Nation  as   well.     These   programs   will 
cost  our  taxpayers  and  our  business  com- 
munity a  great  deal   so  it  was  with  in- 
terest that  I  noted  that  in  1954  imports 
of       major       textile       manufacturing 
amounted  to  about  73  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports.   By  1960,  I  understand  that  our 
trading  position  in  the  International  tex- 
tile market  had  been  reversed — that  is — 


imports  amounted  to  170  percent  of 
exports.  This  downward  trend  would 
have  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
employment  situation,  and  we  find  that 
industry  representatives  estimate  that  in 
the  garment  industry  alone  that  imports 
have  resulted  In  a  direct  loss  of  more 
than  23,000  jobs  and  an  additional  loss 
of  more  than  8.000  workers  who  were  in- 
directly afifected.  Over  the  past  decade 
textile  mill  employment  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  alone  has  declined  47 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  contra- 
dictory for  the  Congress  to  be  passing 
legislation  to  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  on  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  allow  a  system  to  exist  that  cre- 
ates or  worsens  the  problem. 

We  surely  must  not  attempt  to  solve 
this  increasing  problem  with  steps  that 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  re- 
lations with  friendly  nations,  but  we  can 
and  should  take  a  course  of  action  that 
is  at  once  equitable  to  our  foreign 
friends  and  that  will  avoid  further  losses 
to  our  domestic  textile  industry. 

It  is  because  of  these  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  recommendations  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  the  hope  that  some  immediate 
action  in  this  field  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Textile  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  for  its  recent  splendid 
report  on  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing 
one  of  the  largest  cotton-producing 
States  in  the  Nation.  Cotton  produc- 
tion and  the  domestic  textile  industry 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
to  my  own  State,  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Imports  which  compete  with  our 
own  domestic  industries  must  be  care- 
fully watched  and  constantly  reviewed 
and  considered. 

The  report  emphasizes  the  serious  im- 
port problem  facing  the  textile  industry 
and  points  out  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action.  Total  textile-apparel  imports 
into  the  United  States  increased  rapidly 
to  an  all-time  high  in  1960.  All  divi- 
sions of  the  industry  and  all  stages  of 
manufacture  from  yarn  through  apparel 
are  heavily  involved.  For  example,  in 
1960,  cotton  yam  imports  jumped  to 
over  14  million  poimds,  having  been  over 
1  million  pounds  as  recently  as  1958. 
Cotton  cloth  imports  had  an  all-time 
high  in  1959,  but  doubled  that  record 
in  1960.  Total  imports  of  textile  manu- 
factures were  valued  at  nearly  $1  billion 
in  1960. 

For  the  most  part,  textile-apparel  im- 
ports are  simply  low-wage-produced  re- 
placements for  U.S. -made  products. 
Such  imports  serve  only  to  displace 
American  jobs  and  aggravate  the  dollar 
drain. 

The  report  of  the  Pastore  committee 
sets  forth  its  findings  relating  to  these 
postwar  trends  in  the  textile  industry. 
It  reviews  the  scope  of  the  international 
textile  market  with  particular  reference 
to  the  garment  apparel  industry  and  to 
the  carpet  and  rug  industry.    It  points 


out,  for  instance,  that  until  1951  imports 
of  wilton  velvet  carpet  amounted  to 
about  5  percent  or  less  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. This  was  true  despite  the  fact 
that  the  60  percent  ad  valorem  duty  on 
carpets,  which  had  prevailed  before 
World  War  II,  had  been  reduced  to  50 
percent.  The  duty  was  further  reduced 
to  25  percent  in  1951  and  Imports  began 
to  increase.  By  1956,  these  imports  rose 
to  more  than  10  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Further  reductions  in  duty  to 
the  present  level  of  21  percent  brought 
substantial  increases  in  imports.  By 
1960  they  amounted  to  more  than  25 
percent  of  textile  production. 

My  particular  concern  over  this  arises 
from  the  fact,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
that  Mississippi  is  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton producing  States  in  the  Nation.  The 
welfare  of  the  majority  of  its  people  is 
dependent  on  cotton.  The  astounding 
increase  in  importation  of  cotton  in  the 
form  of  yarn,  cloth,  apparel,  carpets,  and 
the  like  from  about  80,000  bales  in  1952, 
to  approximately  600,000  bales  in  1960, 
presents  a  most  serious  problem  in  our 
country.  To  the  cotton  farmers  the 
elimination  of  600,000  bales  of  cotton 
consumption,  as  a  result  of  textile  im- 
ports, means  a  reduction  of  750,000  cot- 
ton acres,  equivalent  to  the  acreage  of 
45,000  family-size  cotton  farms,  involv- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  million  people. 

This  means  the  loss  of  42  million 
man-hours  of  work  and  the  loss  of  $110 
million  in  farm  income. 

Acreage  reductions  by  our  cotton 
farmers  have  brought  the  supply  and  de- 
mand for  raw  cotton  roughly  in  balance 
here  and  abroad.  The  constantly  in- 
creasing importation  of  textiles,  un- 
checked, present  a  major  problem  for 
our  cotton  farmers. 

The  market  here  at  home  is  the  major 
outlet  for  U.S.  cotton.  With  imports  ex- 
panding, the  U.S.  textile  industry  will 
make  a  weak  recovery  for  the  current  re- 
cession. With  an  effective  textile  im- 
ports control  applied  promptly,  a  vigor- 
ous recovery  would  be  probable. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  in  the  United 
States  for  prompt,  effective  import  re- 
strictions appears  to  have  approached  a 
level  of  world  understanding  that  should 
make  possible  the  use  of  such  controls 
without  serious  worldwide  implications. 
And  the  effective  way  to  do  this,  of 
course,  is  to  impose  quotas  on  each  coun- 
try for  each  category.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  meet  this  serious 
problem,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
administration  will  use  existing  author- 
ity to  bring  imports  under  control. 

Mr.  THURMOND  and  Mr.  JAVITS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
studied  the  problems  of  the  domestic 
textile  industry,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  able  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  for  his  leadership  and  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  hearings  were 
conducted. 

I  should  Uke  also  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton i,  the 
original   author   of   the   resolution,    on 
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which  a  number  of  ua  had  the  pleasure 
to  join  as  cosponaors  to  e&tablish  the 
Textile  Subcommittee.  The  Senator 
has  done  magnlflcent  work  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  efforts  of 
many  of  us  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  National  Government  the  drastic 
plight  of  the  US  domestic  textile  indus- 
try. I  fear  that  many  still  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  plight  of  this  segment  of  our 
economy,  which  is  so  essential  to  our 
militai-y  mobilization  base. 

I  would  recommend  to  each  Member 
of  Congress,  and  particularly  to  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Textiles,  a  study  not  only 
of  the  report  of  the  special  Senate  Tex- 
tile Subcommittee  issued  on  March  14 
but  also  the  testimony  taken  by  that 
committee  in  February.  The  evidence 
Is  conclusive  that  our  domestic  textile 
industry  continues  to  contract  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Between  the  period  1947-57,  while 
sales  of  manufactured  products  were  up 
112  percent,  the  sales  of  textile  mill 
products  were  up  only  44  percent.  Even 
this  gain  m  sales  of  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts somewhat  surprising,  for  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  such  products  in 
the  United  States  dropped  from  30  9 
pounds  in  1950  to  23.8  pounds  in  1960. 

The  contmuing  contraction  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry  is  apparent  by 
whatever  yardstick  may  be  used,  whether 
it  be  equipment  in  place,  employment, 
mill  liquidation,  prices  or  profit. 

In  1957  there  were  over  21  million  cot- 
ton spindles  in  place  in  the  United 
States;  but  by  1960  cotton  spindles  in 
place  had  declined  to  less  than  20  mil- 
lion. In  the  short  period  between  1957 
and  1959.  woolen  spindles  in  place  de- 
clined 4.3  percent;  worsted  spmning 
spindles,  not  including  those  in  carpet 
mills,  declined  111  percent;  and  worsted 
spinning  spindles  in  carpet  mills  wa.s 
down  16  percent.  The  decline  was  even 
worse  with  regard  to  looms  in  place. 
Cotton  looms  in  place  decreased  between 
1957  and  1959  from  350,000  to  324.000. 
a  decline  of  7.4  percent;  and  woolen  and 
worsted  looms  in  place  decreased  in 
the  same  period  by  12  percent. 

The  employment  picture  is  the  black- 
est of  all.  Between  1947  and  1957, 
325,000  jobs  in  the  textile  industry  dis- 
appeared— a  loss  of  24  percent.  The  em- 
ployment decline  continues  at  a  drastic 
rate  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
short  interval  between  January  1957  and 
November  1960,  another  75,000  jobs  dis- 
apE>eared,  which  represented  a  further 
decline  of  7.5  percent. 

While  there  is  no  ]X>sitive  way  to  record 
all  textile  mill  liquidations,  710  mill 
closings  between  1947  and  1957,  involv- 
ing the  loss  of  196.000  textile  jobs,  were 
reported;  aund  in  the  subsequent  period 
between  1958  and  1960,  there  were  an 
additional  128  mills  which  closed  their 
doors  suid  dissolved  the  Jobs  of  33.000 
additional  workers. 

Since  the  base  period  of  1947-49, 
through  January  1981,  the  cost  of  hv- 
ing  in  the  United  States  has  gone  up 
28  percent,  while  dxiring  the  same  period, 
the  average  price  of  textile  products 
is  down  10  percent;  the  average  price  of 
cotton  products  is  down  8  percent,  and 


the  average  price  of  manmade  fiber 
products  is  down  20  percent.  F"or  tlie 
third  quarter  of  1960,  textile  profits,  as 
a  percentage  of  wages,  were  2.4  percent, 
as  contrasted  to  manufacturing  gen- 
erally, which  was  4  3  percent.  In  De- 
cember 1960.  mill  margins  had  nar- 
rowed for  5  consecutive  month.s. 

Althousih  the  narrow  margins,  low 
profius  and  declining  pnce.s,  combined 
with  the  archaic  and  unreah.stic  equip- 
ment and  machinery  depreciation  rates, 
have  prevented  the  conversion  to  new 
equipment  and  the  desired  level  of  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development 
bv  the  textile  industry,  the  difficulties 
of  the  indu-stry  are  in  no  measure  due 
to  failure  of  the  industry  to  keep  up 
a  fast  rate  of  increa^^e  in  productivity 
Between  1947  and  1957.  althouirh  em- 
ployment was  down  40  percent,  the  pro- 
duction of  broadwoven  fabrics  increased 
2  percent.  In  1947.  9  square  yards  of 
broadwoven  fabrics  were  produced  per 
man-hour,  but  by  1957.  production  had 
increased  to  14.1  square  yard.s  per  man- 
hour,  an  increase  in  productivity  of  57 
percent.     Even  in  the  short  period  .since 

1957,  there  has  been  a  further  increase 
in  the  productivity  of  broadwoven  fab- 
rics of  8.5  percent.  Productivity  in  the 
basic  textile  industry  has  increased  70 
percent  since  1947,  far  more  than  the 
average  increa.'^e  for  manufacturmK  cen- 
erally. 

While  a  number  of  factors — such  as 
the  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption 
of  textiles,  imreahstic  depreciation  rates 
and  the  decrease  in  exports  becau.se  of 
the  growth  in  productivity  capacity  and 
the  trade  barriers  apainst  American  ex- 
ports accompanying  this  increase — have 
played  a  part  in  the  decline  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry,  the  basic  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  astronomical  upsurge 
of  low-wage  imports.  The  picture  may 
be  seen  in  a  nutshell  by  considerinR  the 
proportion  of  Imports  to  exjwrts  of  tex- 
tile products.  In  1954,  imports  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  exports,  were 
73  5  percent;   in  1956,  111  3  percent;   in 

1958,  118  percent;  and  in  1960.  170  3 
percent. 

Between  1950  and  1959.  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  were  down  13  6  percent, 
while  imports  of  cotton  cloth  were  up 
400  percent.  Since  1948,  total  imports 
of  textile  manufactures  are  up  more  than 
900  percent,  there  having  been  an  in- 
crease of  100  percent  since  1958. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  proportion 
of  the  quantity  of  import.s  as  a  percent- 
age of  domestic  production  stood  at  an 
insignificantly  low  percentage.  Such  is 
not  the  case  today.  In  1948,  imports  of 
cotton  cloth  were  less  than  1  percent  of 
domestic  products,  but  by  1958  were  3  5 
percent  of  domestic  production,  and  in 
1960  were  8  percent. 

Imports  of  wool  cloth  were  only  1.7 
percent  of  domestic  production  in  1948, 
but  in  1960  were  16  percent  of  domestic 
production.  Imports  of  manmade 
fibers  in  1948  were  only  1.2  percent  of 
domestic  production,  but  in  1960  were 
5.4  percent.  Imports  of  wilton  and  vel- 
vet carpets  in  1948  were  3  percent  of 
domestic  production,  but  in  1960  were 
almost  26  percent. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


inserted  in  the  Record  Special  Report 
No  17  of  the  United  States-Japan  Trade 
Council,  dated  March  6.  1961,  on  the 
subject  of  the  "Tarifl  Commission 
E>>cape-Clause  Investigation  on  Carpets 
and  Rugs." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

U.MiTF.D    Statis-Japak    Teadk    Cotrwcn. 
Speciai,  Rxpokt  No.  17 

.Subject      Escape-clause    inveatlgallon;     car- 
pets  and    rugs. 

The  American  Carpet  Institute.  Inc  ,  on 
February  3.  1961.  Qled  a  new  appUcatlon 
fur  an  Investigation  under  the  escape  clause 
of  carpets  and  rugs.  The  Commission  on 
February  13  announced  an  investigation 
Public   hearings    will   be    held   on    May   23 

In  1958  the  Carpet  Institute  Hied  U.s  flr^t 
application,  and  on  January  12.  1059,  the 
Commission  found  by  a  3-to-2  vote  that 
miports  were  not  causing  or  threatening 
soriDUs  Injury  In  June  1960,  the  Carpet 
Iiustitute  requested  that  article  28  of  the 
CrATT  be  invoked  to  mtxllfy  previous  con- 
ips^li'ns.  but  In  December  1960  the  request 
w;i.^  denied  since,  "the  Indostry's  request  for 
relief  was  baj^lcally  a  claim  from  Injury 
resulting  Irum  Increasing  imports  and  that 
sppUcallon  fur  such  relief  could  be  made  to 
the  TiiritT  Cummisslon  under  section  7  of 
the    Ir.ide  .Agreements  Act  as  amended." 

The  basic  clulm  of  the  domestic  Industry 
IS  that  since  the  escape-clause  proceedings 
In  19.58  imports  h.ive  lncrea.sed  dramatically 
and  th.Ht  domestic  shipments  have  declined 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from 
the  application   for   relief: 
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The  Industry  also  alleged  that  Japanese 
lmp<jrts  as  opposed  to  Imports  from  Belgium 
and  other  countries  have  Increased  as  •inown 
by  the  following  table  taken  from  the  appli- 
cation for  relief. 

Country  of  origin  of  current  imports 
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Upon  these  facts,  it  would  appear  that 
the  domestic  Industry  has  a  strong  case  for 
relief   under  the  escape  clause. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
what  this  report  shows  is  that  the  United 
States- Japan  Trade  Council,  which 
would  quite  naturally  be  opposed  to  this 
escape-clause  investigation,  feels  that 
our  domestic  wilton  and  velvet  carpet 
industry-  has  a  strong  case  for  relief 
under  the  escape  clause. 

As  high  as  are  the  quantities  of  im- 
ports in  proportion  to  domestic  produc- 
tion, the  rate  of  increase  is  even  more 
alarming  Between  1948  and  1960.  there 
was   an    increase   in   imports   of   cotton 
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manufactures  of  1.477  percent,  with  an 
increase  of  134  percent  between  1958  and 
1960.  Between  1948  and  1960,  there  was 
an  increase  in  imE>orts  of  wool  manufac- 
tures of  315  percent,  with  an  Increase 
of  107  percent  between  1958  and  1960. 
Between  1948  and  1960,  there  was  an  In- 
crease in  imports  of  Wilton  and  velvet 
carpets  of  700  percent,  with  an  increase 
of  60  percent  between  1958  and  1960. 
Between  1948  and  1960.  there  was  an  In- 
crease in  imF>orts  of  manmade  fibers 
of  1,160  percent,  with  an  increase  of  104 
percent  between  1958  and  1960. 

The  story  with  regard  to  garments  and 
appartl  paints  the  same  woeful  picture. 
In  1958.  imports  of  various  categories  of 
apparel  stood  at  8.3  million  dozen,  and 
2  years  later  in  1960.  stood  at  14.8  mil- 
lion dozen,  an  increase  of  79  percent. 

In  view  of  these  statistics,  when  viewed 
not  as  cold  and  impersonal  economic 
statistics,  but  in  terms  of  ever-increasing 
unemployment  and  as  loss  of  essential 
war  mobilization  base — this  vital  Indus- 
try being  ranked  second  only  to  steel  by 
the  Defense  Department — the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  Textile  Sub- 
committee are  by  no  means  drastic.  In- 
deed, they  are  the  bare  necessities  for 
implementation  in  order  to  correct  this 
disastrous  and  distressing  situation. 

Briefly,  the  recommendations  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Flexible  import  quotas  on  tex- 
tile mill  products,  and  on  garments  and 
apparel,  and  on  manmade  fiber  staple, 
filaments  and  filament  yarn,  by  country 
and  by  category  of  product. 

Second  Continuation  and  expansion 
where  necessary,  of  the  program  of  data 
collection  and  research  by  the  Business 
and  Defense  Services  Administration  to 
shed  increasing  light  on  the  problems  of 
the  domestic  textile  Industry. 

Third.  Increased  research  by  the  tex- 
tile industry  itself  and  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Fourth.  More  realistic  depreciation 
rates  on  equipment  and  machinery  to 
permit  more  rapid  writeoff  for  tax  pur- 
poses in  order  to  promote  modernization. 

F^fth.  Elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system,  and  if  this  be  done  gradu- 
ally, then  tariffs  or  fees  should  be  Im- 
posed on  cotton  imports  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  domestic  manufacturers 
to  be  more  competitive  with  foreign 
manufacturers  who  can  buy  our  own  cot- 
ton under  the  present  system  at  an  8- 
cent  per  pound  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope,  therefore, 
that  no  one.  and  particularly  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Textiles,  will  underestimate  the  essen- 
tiality of  implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Textile  Subcommittee  as  a 
minimum  for  the  corrective  action  that 
is  demanded  by  the  serious  plight  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f'om  South  Carolina.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  word  of  commendation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  fine  committee  for  the  hard 
work  that  they  have  put  into  this  prob- 
lem and  for  the  excellent  report  that 
they  have  produced. 


I  believe  also  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  commended 
for  making  one  of  his  first  decisions  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet  level  committee 
to  look  into  the  problems  of  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries.  The  problems 
now  faced  by  a  number  of  American  in- 
dustries due  to  low-wage  imports  are 
becoming  more  serious  every  single 
month.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries.  Many  of 
us  have  referred  to  our  own  States.  The 
figures  in  my  own  State  of  New  York 
are  rather  startling.  In  January  of  this 
year  employment  in  the  apparel  industry 
was  303,000.  In  the  same  month  De- 
partment of  Labor  figures  showed  that 
81.568  apparel  workers  were  drawing 
unemployment  compensation  checks. 

That  is  a  rate  of  unemployment  for 
the  industry  of  around  25  percent.  Un- 
employment problems  within  the  apparel 
industry  have  certainly  become  acute. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  complex 
issue  and  will  not  be  resolved  by  resort- 
ing to  extremes  either  one  way  or  the 
other.  However,  I  am  afraid  that  if 
something  is  not  done  to  provide  needed 
and  justified  relief  from  excessive  low- 
wage  imports,  an  upsurge  of  protec- 
tionism will  result  which  will  not  be 
good,  in  my  judgment,  with  regard  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  our 
position  in  the  world  and  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  free  world  nations. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  Pastore  subcommittee. 
I  have  been  following  it  closely.  I 
note  that  the  report  which  has  been 
issued,  and  which  has  been  so  ably  pre- 
sented here  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  covers  the  broad  range  of 
textile  and  apparel  products,  including 
for  the  first  time  manmade  fibers, 
which  are  now  facing  low-wage  import 
problems. 

My  study  of  this  problem  convinced 
me  some  time  ago  that  something  must 
be  done  to  protect  particularly  hard-hit 
American  businesses,  their  employees, 
their  families  and  their  communities. 
Last  year,  in  cooperation  with  several  of 
my  colleagues,  I  introduced  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Trade  Act.  This  bill 
has  been  refined  and  reintroduced  this 
year  as  S.  675. 

The  bill  is  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Bush],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proxtty],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

This  bill  may  not  be  the  perfect  in- 
strtiment  to  achieve  the  desired  ends — 
and  I  do  not  claim  it  is  the  perfect  in- 
strument— but  it  is  my  earnest  convic- 
tion that  it  could  go  far  to  give  relief 
to  industries  actually  suffering  from 
Imports,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting us  to  maintain  the  policies  and 
objectives  encompassed  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  It  provides  for  a  fiex- 
ible  import  quota  system,  among  other 
remedies,  which  can  be  put  into  effect 
In  any  given  instance,  always  with  the 
approval,  of  course,  of  the  President. 


Mr.  President,  this  entire  trade  prob- 
lem is  becoming  increasingly  more  wide- 
spread all  of  the  time.  Above,  I  referred 
to  the  new  problems  of  the  manmade 
fiber  industry.  But,  there  are  many 
other  industries  involved,  beyond  tex- 
tiles and  apparel.  In  New  York  State,  I 
have  been  in  close  touch  with  affected 
employers  and  workers  from  such  in- 
dustries as:  kitchen  utensils  and  various 
kinds  of  hand  tools,  small  appliances, 
novelty  items  and  toys,  rugs,  bicycles, 
umbrellas,  light  machinery,  footwear, 
tile,  china  and  ceramic  products,  ath- 
letic equipment,  plumbing  fixtures, 
steel,  copper  and  brass,  and  optical 
equipment. 

Unions  too  have  expressed  concern  for 
the  welfare  and  job  security  of  their 
members.  This  is  not  a  limited  issue 
anymore. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senate.  Let  me 
just  call  attention  to  several  statements 
by  labor  leaders  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  December  1960  issue  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
Industrial  Bulletin.  The  views  of  these 
several  key  New  York  labor  leaders  war- 
lant  our  serious  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacob  S. 
Potofsky,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America;  Mr.  Alex 
Rose,  president  of  the  United  Hat,  Cap 
and  Millinery  Workers  Union;  Mr.  Paul 
Jennings,  executive  secretary,  district  4, 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers;  Mr.  David  Dubin- 
sky,  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union;  and 
Mr.  Solomon  Barkin  of  the  Textile 
Workers  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Jacob    S.    Potofskt 

The  effort  to  achieve  fair  labor  standards 
on  an  International  level  is  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  traditional  opposition  of  the 
labor  movement  to  competition  baaed  on 
the  exploitation  of  labor.  We  strongly  sup- 
port this  effort  as  a  long  range  approach  to 
assuring  workers  everywhere  of  a  just  share 
of  their  national  product  and  of  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  fruits  of  Industrial  prog- 
ress. 

We  do  not  view  the  international  fair 
labor  standards  program  as  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  complex  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  market  disruption  and  industrial 
dislocation  resulting  from  the  recent  in- 
crease in  international  competition  based 
on  low  labor  costs.  If  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  Is  to  be  preserved,  more  Immediate 
and  comprehensive  action  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  meet  these  problems. 

The  apparel  Industry  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  Is  threatened  by  a  mounting 
tide  of  low  labor  cost  imports  from  the 
Orient. 

To  forestall  the  destructive  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  consequences  of  an  in- 
tensification of  unfair  competition  in  this 
industry,  prompt  action  Is  required,  pref- 
erably on  a  multilateral  basis,  to  safeguard 
historic  levels  of  apparel  production.  At 
the  same  time,  underdeveloped  nations 
seeking  to  expand  their  garment  Indtis- 
trles  to  meet  the  apparel  needs  of  their 
people  should  receive  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic   and   technical   assistance. 
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The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  like  that  of 
laissez-talre  upon  which  It  te  based,  dlea 
hard.  Sooner  or  later.  Uiough,  our  policy- 
makers must  recognize  that  we  no  longer 
live  In  a  lalaeez-falre  world,  that  the  concept 
of  the  free  market  1a  aa  outdated  aa  mercan- 
tilism. 

No  matter  where  hats  are  manufactured — 
In  Italy.  Prance  or  the  United  States — work- 
ers must  use  the  same  machinery,  must  get 
their  raw  materials  from  the  same  sources 
The  one  constant,  crucial  ▼arlable  Is  wages 
Today,  no  nation  can  expect  to  keep  Its  work- 
force fotng  and  Its  economy  thriving  by 
paying  sweat  shop  wage*.  Aa  the  world  of 
nations  emerges  from  colonialism,  competi- 
tion becomes  fiercer  and  fiercer;  Japan  is 
now  bitterly  moaning  over  the  pressure  from 
India,  and  India  moans  over  the  pressure 
from  Hong  Kong  and  Pakistan.  Before  lor.g. 
the  newly  Independent  nations  of  Africa. 
anned  with  their  Singer  sewing  machines, 
and  paying  even  less  wages,  will  be  striving 
to  sell  men's  suits,  caps,  and  dresses  to  the 
American  market. 

Let  us  Imagine  for  the  moment  that  the 
free  trade  doctrine  were  extended  to  the 
outermoet  limits  of  logic  and  that  all  textile 
and  apparel  tariffs  were  eliminated  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  Howard  Piquet.  In 
"Aid.  Trade  and  the  Tariff,"  this  would  sacri- 
fice the  Jobs  of  some  200.000  Anxerlcan  work- 
ers But  India,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  400  million  people  and  a  workforce  of 
between  130  and  150  mlllkm  would  gain 
nothing  by  this  drastic  expedient,  nor  would 
any  of  the  other  newly  emerging  powers,  the 
only  ones  to  profit  would  be  foreign  sweat- 
shop owners  and  of>erator8. 

If  we  were  to  rely  solely  upon  the  slow. 
natural  evolution  of  free  trade,  the  under- 
developed nations  would  have  to  wait  some 
three  centuries  before  their  economies 
reached  the  point  long  since  reached  by 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  In 
terms  of  simple  humanity.  In  face  of  the 
Communist  economic  drive,  the  free  world 
cannot,  dare  not  permit  them  to  wait  so 
long 

Not  trade  but  substantial  and  sustained 
doses   of    aid    are    needed    and   needed    now 

W'.th  technologies  of  the  highest  order 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  can  no  longer 
Jiistlfy  low  wages  by  citing  the  need  to  In- 
dustrialize Here  are  some  400  million  po- 
tential customers  for  refrigerators.  aut<i- 
moblles.  television  sets — and  even  hats 
Our  prime  task  Is  to  increase  their  earning 
power.  To  that  end.  we  should  be  lowering 
our  tariffs  where  and  when  European  manu- 
facturers raise  wages.  We  might  well  adopt 
the  Federal  Government's  technique  In  1936. 
when  it  stipulated,  via  the  Walsh- Healy  Act, 
that  contractors  and  suppliers  wishing  to  d) 
business  with  the  Government  must  pay  a 
set  minimum  wage — 40  cents  an  hour,  at 
a  time  when  the  prevailing  Industry  wti^p 
fell  between  ^0  and  26  cents  an  hour 

This  will  not  and  need  not  happen  over- 
night. Back  in  1953.  for  example,  Puerto 
Rico's  minimum  wage  for  our  Industry  was 
aa  cents  an  hour;  today  it  has  climbed  to  75 
cents  an  hour  We  might  apply  the  same 
"escalator"  scale  to  European  and  Japanese 
manufacturers  seeking  business  with  the 
Unite*:  States.  They  could  set  up  two  ba.slc 
minimum  wage  standards — one  paid  to 
those  workers  producing  for  the  American 
market,  the  second  to  those  who  produce 
for  other  markets.  Our  high  standard  could 
serve  as  an  Incentive,  spurring  Europe  and 
Japan  to  raise  Itself  In  the  same  "bootstrap  " 
fashion  as  did  Puerto  Rico. 

STATXMXMT    bt    PATTI    JCNNIMCa 

Before  commenting  on  the  ICFTU  econo- 
mists' recommendations,  we  must  consider 
these  facts:  (a)  Relative  industrial  growth 
abroad  has  been  growing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  our  own.  (b)  American  corporations  are 
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Investing  heavily  In  new  plants  abroad 
Products  tormerly  maule  here  for  sale  here 
and  abroad  are  m.inufuctured  eliiewhere — 
which  means  Jobs  are  exjxjrted,  (c)  unem- 
plojrment  In  some  areas  of  the  United  States 
la  substantial  Competitor  countries,  Mke 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  ami  Switzerland 
have  serious  lab<ir  short. lees  .ind  Import 
workers:  (dt  we  must  ex;'ort  more  to  reverse 
our  neijatlve  balance  of  payment.s  yet  quotas 
on  American -n\ade  gotids   are  still   tight. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  ibe  ICKIX' 
economists'  su_;ge.stlon?.  I  find  tliem  unsatis- 
factory becaii.se  t<^chr.oloi:;rai:y,  we  no  lont^cr 
have  an  edi?e  In  many  inrtvistries.  labor 
costs  are  now  a  tnai-  r  If  not  decisive  fac'or 
In  competition.  Such  costs  ran«e  fr<'m  10 
to  15  percent  of  ours  to  one-third  as  in 
Japan. 

The  propo&ed  criteria,  bused  on  wak;e  rela- 
t;  inships  hi  exporting  countries,  will  prove 
compUoated  and,  ultimately  liie.Tective 
Wage  rates  should  be  br'jut;ht  at  leas'  to  ,  ur 
natl  tial  mlnlmurns  within  definite  time 
limits. 

As  of  now,  there  are  too  few  consumers  to 
absorb  the  world  s  output  Planned,  long- 
range  loan  and  luvectjnent  programs  on  gov- 
ernmental and  InterikatU'nal  bank  levels  can 
help  to  create  them  Electrification  >  f  Latin 
America.  Asia,  and  Africa,  for  example 
wrnjid  stimulate  demand  for  elef-trlral  eo<->d.^ 
And  the  fame  would  be  true  for  other  basic 
programs. 


ST\TXMrNT  BT  David  Di'bi.smit 

The  American  labur  movenr>ent  h.vs  l"ng 
recognlz«Hl  that  International  trade  Is  a  posi- 
tive t.xil  which  Can  be  of  assistance  in  rais- 
ing living  standards  of  workers  throughout 
the  world.  This  is  why  it  continues  to  sup- 
port   the    reciprocal    trade    agreerne:iU» 

Nonetheless,  many  unloi;^  are  disturbed 
by  the  scramble  for  American  ma.'ke's  which 
emanates  from  some  countries  where  wa^ps 
(even  when  c^imblned  with  fringe  benefits) 
are  but  a  fraction  of  our  own. 

The  development  of  sound  trade  relation- 
ships between  nations  does  not  mean  that 
domestic  labor  standards  and  employment 
need  to  be  Jeopardized  Heiice  International 
trade  while  f  jutert-d  and  liberalized  cauncit 
remain  unregulated 

This  can  be  attained.  In  part,  hy  safe- 
guarding the  levels  of  historical  output  of 
domestic  industries  while  permitting  Im- 
ports, either  under  existing  tariff  r>4te8  or 
under  lower  tariffs  negotiated  u;»der  GAIT 
(General  Agreement  on  T.irLffs  and  Trade/, 
to  satisfy  domestic  demand  above  the  safe- 
guarded levels  Such  action  should,  of 
course,  be  supplemented  by  long  range  meas- 
ures designed  to  foster  a  better  climate  for 
International  trade  relation* — Including  the 
extension  of  fair  labf.r  sUindards  throughout 
the  World  with  dvie  recognition  of  the  state 
uf  economic  deve;opn;ent  of  the  dlffortnt 
countries  .u.d  the  pr.  ■Uuctivlty  of  their  In- 
dustries 

SXATKMKMT  DY  SoLOMON  BaRKIN 

Advaiiclng  foreign  labor  standards  tiu"ough 
control  of  Imports  Is  desirable  but  not  prac- 
tical on  a  large  International  scale  Re- 
strictions on  lm;x">rts  made  under  substand- 
ard conditions  In  the  exjxirtlng  c<nintrle« 
appear  possible  but  such  limitations  will  af- 
fect only  a  narrow  range  of  kfiKxle  It  Is 
possible  to  prescribe  minlnium  labor  .stand- 
ards for  the  prixluctlon  uf  gixxJ.s  governed 
by    International    conim.o<li*>    agreenienUs 

The  problem.s  of  foreign  competition  for 
American  Industry,  both  at  home  arid  abroad. 
are  Intense  because  the  most  niixlern  tech- 
nology and  advanced  managerial  methods 
have  been  adopted  by  foreign  countries  en- 
Joying  lower  labor  costs. 

While  higher  co.'ts  of  transportation  and 
capital  and  lower  efficiency  and  smaller  total 
output    handicap    these    couiitries    in    some 


l:i>t.-\nce<    there  are  many  foreign  indnstlias 
where  the  v(i;ume  Is  auAclent  to  permit  %hmn 

to  enj(.>y  a!'   the  benefits  of  mass  production 
and  to  .ichleve  high  efficiency.     This  is  true 
if  teTtllcs  and  apparel 

The  maintenance  of  the  latter  industries 
In  this  ronn'ry  in  the  face  of  growing  for- 
elKi>  competition  can  be  achieved  only  by 
safegvi.Lrdink;  a  ba-lc  level  of  domestic  output 
and  pUicing  up^m  these  indxistrles  the  ob- 
ligation of  Instituting  the  mo^t  nuxlem  and 
effiiient  procedures.  Moreover,  these  Indus- 
tries need  c(in.sfantly  to  seek  new  uses  and 
expanded  domestic  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts A  program  of  safeguarding  the  physi- 
cal V  luine  of  domestic  production  will  help 
achieve  these  goals. 

Mr  KEL-\TING.  Mr.  Prt'sident.  I  have 
aJ'.vays  boon  a  supporU-r  of  the  Recipro- 
cal Tradt'  Ayriemriits  Act.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  dfpart  from  that  positjon.  I 
w  ish  to  continue  to  support  it,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  support  It. 

As  has  boon  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tin^;uiihfd  Senator  from  Rliode  Island. 
Uie  move  which  Is  being  made  here  is 
not  a  protecUotust  move.  It  is  Lo  avoid 
extremes.  It  envisions  a  moderate 
course  of  actioii.  It  provides  flexibility 
lo  permit  changes  as  conditions  change. 
However  unless  we  take  some  moderate 
aiid  reasonable  steps  in  tJtus  direction.  I 
fear  Uiat  we  will  be  faced  with  extremes. 
either  m  the  way  of  protectionism  or  In 
the  way  of  a  disruption  of  our  economy 
ai^d  Uie  world  economy,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  seeii  In  a  long  time. 

I  a^am  commend  the  Seiiator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  thank  him  for  focus- 
ing our  attention  today  on  Uiis  problem. 
I  Lake  gri'al  heart  in  Uie  support  which 
he  has  received  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Hi  what  he  is  seekiiig  to  accomplisli. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  am  now  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
prefer  to  speak  on  my  own  time,  so  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  not  have 
to  yield  to  me  before  he  concludes  his 
own  remarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Very  well. 

When  the  Textile  Subcommittee  pro- 
posed in  1959  that  an  effort  be  made  to 
control  the  rate  of  textile  imports  there 
was  a  considerable  outcry.  This  would 
disrupt  our  relations  with  friendly  na- 
tions, we  were  told.  It  would  go  against 
our  basic  policy  of  liberalizing  trade. 

And  the  American  economy  could  ab- 
sorb the  workers  displaced  by  imports  in 
the  declinlnp  Industries  If  these  things 
were  indee<l  true  there  would  be  no  need 
for  concern  about  rlsiry?  Imports.  But 
observation  shows  that  they  are  not. 

And  what  could  be  more  disruptive  of 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations 
than  effective  boycotts?  In  terms  of  in- 
ternational economic  policy,  this  Is  a 
form  of  anarchy.  It  i.s  something  which 
we  in  Government  could  not  control. 
Hut  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  con- 
demning' the  motives  of  those  who  suR- 
pest  this  solution  to  the  problems  which 
are  very  real  and  very  urgent  to  them 
In  our  f^rst  report  the  Textile  Subcom- 
mittee recommended  what  we  thought  to 
be  a  rea.sonab!c  and  workable  solution 
to  this  problem,  namely,  regulation  of 
the  rate  at  which  Imports  enter  Uie 
country  We  did  not  propose  that  Uie 
level  of  imports  be  frozen.     Indeed,  we 


recommended  further  study  before  the 
final  determination  of  quotas  should  be 
made. 

We  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  textile  interagency  committee,  and 
suggested  that  perhaps  this  was  the  ap- 
propriate agency  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  quotas. 

A  textile  interagency  committee  was 
establi.shed,  but  Its  performance — to  put 
it  quite  mildly— was  disappointing.  We 
recoiinize  now  that  this  form  of  organi- 
zation will  accomplish  little,  and  are 
pleased  to  see  that  President  Kennedy 
has  seen  fit  to  abolish  this  committee  to- 
fiether  with  a  number  of  others  which 
appeared  to  be  serving  no  useful  pur- 
pose 

At  the  time  we  thought  that  flexible 
quotas  would  t>e  a  reasonable  approach 
to  this  difficult  problem.  But,  while  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  lipservice  paid  to  this 
recommendation,  nothing  came  of  it. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  events  of 
the  past  3  years,  the  Textile  Subcommit- 
tee reached  the  conclusion  that  positive 
action  must  be  taken.  To  us  it  appears 
that  the  more  orderly  procedure  of  insti- 
tuting quotas  on  textile  mill  products,  by 
category,  and  by  country,  is  far  more  de- 
sirable and  in  the  long  run  better  for  all 
concerned,  than  the  action  of  individual 
unions  or  others  who  might  impose  boy- 
cotts. Let  us  be  clear  on  one  thing,  how- 
ever. If  our  Government  does  not  take 
reasonable  steps  to  insure  an  orderly  so- 
lution to  this  problem,  others  will  take  It 
into  their  own  hands,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  could  be  unfortunate  in- 
deed. 

We  have  not  spelled  out  in  detail  how 
we  think  these  quotas  should  be  deter- 
mined, nor  have  we  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion of  who  should  administer  them. 
We  have  ideas  on  these  things,  of  course, 
and  these  will  be  advanced  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  Our  first  step  has  been 
to  present  the  facts. 

This  has  been  done  in  our  supple- 
mentary report,  and  some  of  them  I 
have  summarized  today.  To  us  it  ap- 
pears that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
turning  point — a  decision  must  be  made. 

Opponents  of  any  form  of  regulation 
point  out  that  we  still  import  something 
less  than  8  percent  of  total  domestic 
production.  But  these  are  the  same 
persons  who  a  little  more  than  2  years 
ago  were  pointing  out  that  imports 
amounted  to  less  than  3  percent  of  do- 
mestic production.  How  high  does  this 
percentage  have  to  go  before  there  is  rec- 
ognition that  imports  are  cutting  down 
on  employment  in  this  coimtry? 

What  we  would  like  to  stress  Is  that 
the  rate  of  imports  is  acceleraUng.  The 
increase  of  the  past  2  or  3  years  has  been 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  10  preced- 
ing years.  It  is  this  long-term  trend 
which  concerns  us.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  present  volume  of  Imports. 

If  there  were  to  be  no  further  in- 
crease, the  domestic  textile  and  apparel 
industries  could  adjust  to  the  present 
situation.  All  the  evidence  indicates  that 
there  will  be  further  rapid  increases  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  take  action  and  take 
it  now. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  are  not 
proposing  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 


We  recognize  the  economic  interdepend- 
ence of  nations,  and  we  accept  the  view 
that  international  trade  must  expand. 
not  contract.  We  do  feel,  however,  that 
the  rate  of  expansion  is  important,  and 
that  we  will  be  doing  no  one  a  favor  if 
we  permit  imports  to  increase  more  rap- 
idly than  we  are  able  to  absorb  them 
through  the  natural  growth  of  our  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Committee  on  Textiles, 
which  was  set  up  on  the  infonnal  rec- 
ommendation of  our  subcommittee,  will 
agree  with  our  view  that  flexible  quotas 
will  provide  an  orderly  solution  to  the 
textile  import  problem.  We  see  no  other 
approach  which  can  achieve  this  end. 

We  did  not,  of  course,  limit  our  in- 
vestigation to  the  import  problem.  We 
recognize  that  there  are  other  problems 
facing  the  domestic  textile  industry.  We 
have  repeated  our  recommendation  made 
in  the  first  report  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  revise  its  depreciation 
schedules  as  rapidly  as  possible.  We 
urge  again  that  the  anomaly  of  a  two- 
price  system  for  cotton  be  eliminated 
as  quickly  as  possible.  We  strongly  sup- 
port a  program  of  textile  research,  and 
have  recommended  that  an  annual  ap- 
propriation be  made  to  the  Textile  and 
Clothing  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  to  expand  its  program  of 
data  collection  and  research.  All  of  these 
recommendations  are  important.  But 
the  key  recommendation  is  the  one  deal- 
ing with  the  imposition  of  flexible  quo- 
tas on  textile  mill  products.  If  this  is 
not  done,  if  the  industry  continues  to 
shrink,  then  the  supporting  recommen- 
dations will  lose  some  of  their  force. 

We  feel  that  it  is  time  for  a  careful  re- 
examination of  our  entire  approach  to 
international  economic  policy.  Many  of 
tis  have  been  strong  supporters  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  program.  But  things 
have  not  worked  out  exactly  as  many 
thought  they  would  when  this  program 
was  initiated.  Our  policy  has  been  one 
of  across-the-board  liberalization  of 
trade.  But  we  also  have  the  "no  dam- 
age" rule.  The  question  which  concerns 
some  of  us  is.  Can  we  have  both? 

We  recognize  that  our  recommenda- 
tion for  quotas  will  not  be  well  received 
in  many  quarters.  But  I  would  urge  all 
members  of  the  Senate  to  give  it  careful 
consideration.  We  cannot  continue  to 
debate  this  issue  indefinitely  while  the 
affected  industries  continue  to  shrink,  or 
imtil  the  workers  in  these  industries  de- 
cide to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands  and  to  solve  the  import  problem 
by  boycotts.  We  feel  that  a  reasonable 
and  workable  solution  exists,  and  that 
an  orderly  approach  to  the  problem  of 
rising  imports  is  both  necessary  and 
urgent, 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  today  has 
been  refreshing,  indeed.  It  has  been  full 
satisfaction  and  compensation  for  the 
long  hours  that  were  spent  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sulxjommittee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  its  staff  who  have  been  making 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  textile  indus- 
try, not  only  up  to  our  report  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1959,  but,  indeed,  to  our  most  re- 
cent report  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 

We  were  particularly  pleased  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recog- 


nized the  problem  in  the  textile  industry 
and  created  a  high-level  committee  to 
make  a  further  study. 

It  is  my  hope — I  say  this  as  a  patriot, 
as  an  American,  and  as  an  internation- 
alist— that  we  who  are  dependent  upon 
one  another  in  world  affairs  will  preserve 
stability  and  world  peace.  I  recognize 
all  this,  but  I  say  that  the  best  guarantee 
we  have  for  peace  is  to  keep  strong  our 
American  economy,  not  in  any  foolhardy 
way,  not  in  any  frivolous  fashion.  It 
must  be  done  in  a  sensible,  reasonable, 
rational  manner. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  this  afternoon, 
many  of  the  countries  in  the  world  are 
devoting  themselves  aggressively  to  the 
production  of  textile  goods  to  be  exported 
to  the  United  States.  The  big  question 
is.  How  far  can  we  absorb  imports  before 
we  render  ourselves  prostrate?  I  think 
flexible  quotas  are  the  reasonable  an- 
swer. I  hope  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  accept  this  recommendation 
and,  in  very  orderly  fashion,  impreso 
upon  our  allies  the  fact  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  this  survey  to  see  if  we  cannot, 
in  a  very  sensible,  judicious,  calm  and 
considered  way,  solve  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem for  them  as  well  as  for  American 
textile  workers  and  American  millowners. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  because  I  wish  to 
address  myself  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
fundamental  thesis  which  he  has  es- 
poused today.  I  am  sorry  that  in  the 
course  of  his  discourse  he  did  not  find  it 
possible  to  yield  a  little  sooner,  because 
I  have  been  on  the  floor  practically  all 
afternoon.  I  think  that  illustrates,  per- 
haps, the  validity  of  the  Senate  rule  that 
questions  shall  be  the  order  of  the  day 
in  terms  of  yielding  to  other  Senators. 
However,  I  love  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  so  I  shall  make  no  point  of  that. 
I  simply  wish  to  make  some  observations 
on  what  he  has  said. 

In  my  opinion,  the  one  thing  which  has 
been  missing  from  the  whole  discussion — 
and  I  would  be  derelict  after  15  years  of 
service  in  Congress  if  I  did  not  speak  of 
it  precisely  at  this  time,  because  there 
is  nothing  like  speaking  to  a  subject 
when  it  is  an  issue — is  the  idea  that 
competitive  factors  must  have  an  impact 
upon  the  American  economy. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  concern  for  the 
workers  and  businessmen  who  are  af- 
fected, as  I  shall  demonstrate  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  have  every  desire  to  make  cer- 
tain that  they  shall  be  safeguarded  as 
Americans  and  as  the  trustees  of  our 
valuable  resources.  At  the  same  time. 
I  think  we  must  all  realize  that  we  are 
not  living  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  what  is 
done  here  will  have  a  profound  effect  not 
only  upon  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
own  prospects  for  business,  but  also,  and 
very  importantly,  upon  our  pocketbooks, 
because  right  now  r/e  are  showing  an  ' 
enormous  surplus  in  trade,  with  exports 
accounting  for  something  like  $3.5  bil- 
lion of  income  to  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  our  imports.  The  looks  of  our 
international  imbalance  of  payments  will 
be  much  worse  if  we  suffer  any  serious 
diminution  of  exports.  In  addition,  the 
exports  are  on  an  upward  curve  right 
now,  whereas  our  imports  are  holding 
relatively  stable. 
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The  reason  for  that,  of  course,  Is  the 
renewed  stimulation  of  the  economic  sys- 
tems in  many  parts  of  the  world,  attribu- 
table to  common  markets,  to  trade  as- 
sociations, and  to  other  similar  activities 
of  integration.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  new  coiaitrles  starting,  and  they 
also  are  seeking  opportunities  to  expand 
their  trade. 

Quotas  have  been  fought  against  in  all 
international  affairs.  In  the  main,  in 
the  negotiations  with  re^;>ect  to  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  concessions, 
quotas  probably  have  been  the  leadm*? 
objectives,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  They  are  foiight  against  all 
over  the  world  in  terms  of  hberalizmg 
trade. 

Nonetheless,  even  I,  notwithstanding; 
my  deep  feelings  about  international 
trade,  do  not  rule  out  the  possibilities 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  suggested  to  us  in  his  very  interest- 
ing and  very  important  presentation. 

What  I  do  point  out— and  I  come  now 
to  my  main  point — is  that  there  is  a 
point  at  which  two  things  will  happen. 
First,  at  some  point,  factually,  certain 
parts  of  American  industry  will  be  obso- 
lescent. There  are  branches  of  the  tex- 
tile industry,  as  well  as  branches  of  every 
other  industry  in  the  United  States, 
which  at  some  particular  point,  due  to 
the  competitive  factor,  due  to  the  over- 
riding right  of  the  consumer  to  have  the 
highest  eflBciency  in  terms  of  production, 
may  become  obsolescent  by  the  sheer 
force  of  competition  or  by  the  sheer 
force  of  the  growth  of  technology.  We 
carmot  give  an  overriding  guarantee  to 
everyone  that  he  will  stay  in  business 
forever;  otherwise  there  will  not  be  a 
private  economic  system. 

The  second  point,  which  I  think  is  very 
Important,  and  which  was  also  not, re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  is  the  difficulty  which  lurks  in 
the  whole  international  trade  picture. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  the  overriding 
national  interest  will  dictate  to  us  a  cer- 
tain course  in  respect  of  international 
trade,  t>erhaps  under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program,  which  could  be 
harmful.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  pointed  out  many  areas 
which  he  feels  very  strongly  are  harmful. 
Certain  sections  of  our  domestic  industry 
suffer  in  my  own  State  of  New  York.  .As 
the  Senator  so  properly  said,  imports 
have  affected  us.  By  imports,  we  are 
talking  now  about  the  concentration  of 
imports  of  a  particular  kind  at  a  particu- 
lar time.  Such  imports  have  affected  us 
adversely. 

One  type  of  textile  Imports  In  particu- 
lar which  has  affected  us,  and  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
spoke.  Is  in  the  carpet  field.  New  York 
State  has  real  problems  In  a  number  of 
areas.  The  imports  of  many  other  com- 
mcxlities  have  affected  lis,  whether  in 
the  field  of  utensils,  flatware,  bicycles, 
or  many  other  articles. 

The  important  point  is  that  where  wp 
find,  as  an  absolute,  urgent,  national 
problem,  that  we  cannot  give  protec- 
tion— and  I  do  not  use  that  word  as 
a  word  of  art  in  the  tariff  field,  but 
strictly  as  a  word  of  common  usage— to 
a    partic\ilar    industry    in    the    United 


States,  nonetheless  there  remains  an  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  our  Government 
to  make  certain  that  the  workers  are  not 
harmed,  but  that  the  overriding  national 
interest  can  permit  us  to  safeguard  them 
as  we  desire  to  safeguard  them. 

This  Is  a  grave  problem,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  dLscussed  it.  There  are  few 
.'Senators  who  can  speak  .so  elocjuently 
and  so  well  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  have  the  deepest  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  him.  and  those  feel- 
ins-s,  incidenta.lly,  are  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  fact  that  this  afternoon 
we  had  a  littl-^  problem  atxiut  yieldinc 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  yield  on  that  point,  I  wa.s 
presented  with  a  most  dflicate  and  vtry 
difficult  problem.  Fifteen  or  20  Sena- 
tors were  in  a  hurrv  to  make  thoir  state- 
ments for  the  Record  and  then  leave  the 
Chamber.  Frankly,  I  did  not  have  to 
wait  until  thev  made  their  statements 
I  could  have  made  my  remarks  first,  and 
that  would  have  taken  only  20  minutes 
or  so.  Instead,  I  have  been  here  for  3 
hours  or  more,  listening  to  their  remarks, 
sdthough  I  knew  fairly  well  what  thev 
would  say,  because,  in  view  of  the  in- 
vestieation  we  have  made,  nothintr  new 
about  this  subject  could  possibly  reach 
my  ears. 

So  from  time  to  time  I  looked  toward 
the  other  side;  but  some  Senators  had 
gone  to  the  cloakroom,  and  some  had 
left  the  Chamber  becau.se  It  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  meet  some  of  their 
constituents  in  the  reception  room,  or 
some  Senators  had  to  go  to  the  tele- 
phone. But  I  did  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
courteous. I  was  doing  the  best  I  could 
If  I  injured  the  sensitivity  of  any  Sena- 
tor, I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  apologize 
But  certainly  I  did  not  do  so  deliberately 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  did  not  offend  me  I 
merely  was  pointing  out  why  I  had  to 
wait  until  now  to  make  my  statement. 
The  Senator  realizes  that  situation,  and 
both  he  and  I  welcome  the  debate. 

Mr.  PASTORF      Certainly 

Mr  JAVTTS.     That  was  my  point 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  Government  to  do 
something  other  than  proceed  merely  by 
way  of  quotas  or  higher  tariff.^  Other 
techniques,  if  some  can  be  devl.sed,  may 
have  to  be  u.sed  in  order  to  deal  with 
the.se  problems.  There  are  ca-ses  In 
which  Industrie.';  and,  primarily  the 
workers  in  them,  may  suffer  adversely 
unless  our  Government  in  some  way  can 
enable  them  to  br  retrained  or.  If  neces- 
sary, to  be  relocated,  and  perhaps  to  be 
financed,  if  poss.ble.  while  they  obtain 
technological  traniing  for  other  employ- 
ment, until  they  can  return  to  the  main- 
stream of  our  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  unless  we  have 
.some  such  program,  to  be  a  part  of  our 
total,  overall  approach  to  the  grave 
problem  of  serioas  Import  com[)etition. 
we  shall  not  bring  the  situation  into 
focus,  because  unless  we  have  .some  such 
Federal  Government  program.  I  believe 
we  shall  be  inclined  to  hold  an  umbrella 
over  all— both  the  weak  and  the  .strong, 
both  the  efficient  and  the  inefficient;  and 
m  that  event  we  may  encounter  a  grave 


problem  of  windfalls,  which  has  de- 
veloped in  similar  situations,  with  the 
result  that  those  who  do  not  deserve 
protection  do  receive  it,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause when  an  umbrella  Is  held  up,  it  is 
held  over  both  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

Therefore,  in  summary,  I  wish  to  say 
that  as  a  part  of  whatever  approach  we 
make  to  this  problem — and  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  regard  to  the  urgent  need  to 
di:icu.ss  the  question  and  to  come  to  firm 
solutioiLs — and  much  as  I  know  that  the 
maiixstream  of  all  our  postwar  policy 
has  been  against  the  quota  idea,  never- 
theie.ss,  we  may  even  have  to  come  to  it; 
I  do  not  rule  it  out,  at  all.  I  have  too 
much  re.«;prct  for  Senators  who  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  to  say  categorically 
that  we  could  not  do  that. 

But  in  order  to  get  the  problem  Into 
focus — although  perhaps  this  is  not 
precLsely  the  situation  with  which  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  had  to  deal — 
I  -say  we  also  must  have  some  means  by 
which,  if  we  cannot  .satisfy  a  particular 
economic  situation  through  quotas  and 
through  the  tariff  route  or  some  other 
route  which  does  not  completely  jeop- 
ardize our  relationships  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  when  we  are  compelled  to 
deal  with  a  situation  In  a  trade  field  in 
which  some  people  will  be  put  out  of 
work  by  Imports,  we  must  have  a  Federal 
Government  policy  which  will  see  them 
through  in  terms  of  Federal  a.ssistance. 
If  we  do  not,  and  If  we  do  not  have  a 
platform  of  that  kind  that  will  help  an 
Industry  or  a  .set  of  industries  when 
faced  with  a  .situation  similar  to  the  one 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  referred,  an  extremely  grave 
situation  will  develop. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Pell 
In  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr   JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  I  can 
agree  generally  with  the  cliches  uttered 
and  the  academic  observations  made  by 
my  good  iriend,  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  But  he  must  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  our  subcommittee  made  a 
very  .specific  investigation  of  a  very  spe- 
cific .situation  in  a  ver>'  specific  industry. 

The  fact  is  that  In  our  lnvestif:ation 
we  found  that  the  average  worker  in  the 
textile  Industry  is  50  years  of  ak'e  or 
older.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  say  that  those 
workers  should  be  trained  for  other  jobs. 
On  the  contrarv',  when  a  man  50  years 
of  ape  is  out  of  work,  we  must  realize 
that  he  finds  It  very  difficult  to  obtain 
another  job;  and  thus  we  t)egln  to  realize 
how  Impcssible  it  is  to  carry  to  fruition 
the  retraining  idea. 

For  instance,  in  some  cities  In  Maine 
where  the  mills  have  been  completely 
clo.sed.  we  have  found  that  those  who 
had  been  unemployed  were  beginning  to 
work  in  certain  fly-by-night  Industries 
where  advantage  wels  taken  of  them,  be- 
cau.se  after  they  had  been  out  of  work 
for  .so  long  a  time  and  after  they  had  ex- 
hausted their  comperLsation  payments, 
they  finally  reached  a  point  where  they 


would  work  for  $1  an  hour,  Just  to  stay 
off  the  streets.  That  is  precisely  one  of 
the  situations  we  faced. 

We  made  a  very  ttiorough  Investiga- 
tion of  the  textile  Industry.  We  found 
that  over  a  period  of  10  years,  while  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  Nation  was 
zooming  upward,  and  perhaps  doubled 
In  that  period,  the  textile  Industry  lost 
more  than  800  mllL'..  We  were  con- 
fronted with  numerous  problems  of  that 
sort. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  frMn  New 
York  that  we  must  consider  the  balance. 
But  he  will  remember  that  in  1959  when 
the  financial  ministers  met  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  we  then  f\r.it  heard  about  the 
terrific  Imbalance  in  payments.  Sub- 
sequently we  heard,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  about  reciprocal  trade. 

The  only  reason  wliy  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  recommended  that 
we  decrease  from  $500  to  $100  the  al- 
lowance for  duty-free  imports  by  Amer- 
icans who  travel  abroad  is  that  now  he  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  situation 
has  changed.  I  sun  not  attempting  to 
deal  this  afternoon  with  the  entire  inter- 
national trade  policy  of  our  country. 
All  I  am  talking  atout  is  the  textile 
industry'.  It  is  the  only  industry  our 
subcommittee  investiiated  and  on  which 
our  subcommittee  reported. 

I  state  that  we  f ou  :id  that  in  that  in- 
dustry, prices  have  declined  10  percent 
m  the  last  10  years,  at  the  same  time 
that  prices  generally  in  the  United 
States  have  risen  almost  30  percent.  We 
found  that  there  is  a  disparity  of  30  per- 
cent, on  the  average  between  wages  In 
the  textile  industry  iind  wages  in  other 
American  industries.  We  found  that 
more  than  800  textilt  mills  have  closed, 
and  we  found  that  225,000  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  this  country,  directly  because  of 
the  lmr>ort  situation.  We  found  that  al- 
though in  1948  the  imports  of  wilton 
and  other  carpets  amounted  to  only  3 
percent  of  the  U.S.  production,  today  the 
imports  amount  to  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  U.S.  total  produ(ition. 

So  we  reached  thi»  conclusion  that 
.something  must  be  done,  not  only  to 
protect  U.S.  industry,  but  also  to  protect 
our  friends  abroad  for  we  also  foimd 
that  mills  in  Japan  were  closing  because 
they  were  overexpanded  and  because 
they  did  not  think  that  Hong  Kong 
production  would  enter  the  field.  Next, 
mills  in  Hong  Kong  were  closing  be- 
cause they  had  not  thought  that  produc- 
tion in  Portugal  would  enter  the  fiield; 
and  mills  in  Portugal  were  closing  be- 
cause they  had  not  thought  that  produc- 
tion in  Spain  would  enter  the  field;  and 
mills  in  Spain  were  closing  because  they 
had  not  thought  that  production  in 
Egypt  would  enter  the  field;  and  mills 
in  Egypt  were  closing  because  they  had 
not  thought  that  production  in  the 
Philippines  would  come  into  the  field. 

These  developments  are  very  real,  not 
academic,  and  we  have  been  talking 
about  actual  situations,  not  fiction. 

Of  course,  we  must  meet  the  foreign 
competition,  and.  of  course,  we  must  con- 
sider the  world  situation,  and,  of  course, 
we  cannot  raise  a  tariff  or  protection  wall 
so  high  that  it  will  crush  us.  I  completely 
understand  all  that.    But  I  say  we  must 


watch  this  situation  very  closely.  The 
President  understands  it,  or  else  he 
would  not  have  appointed  his  Cabinet- 
level  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  President  will 
recommend.  But  certainly  the  world 
market  in  textiles  is  overproduced.  Un- 
less all  the  nations  of  the  world  sit  down 
around  the  same  table  we  may  begin  to 
realize  that  we  may  soon  encounter  a 
situation  of  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  Unless  all  of  us  consider 
the  import  situation  sensibly  and  prac- 
tically, without  regard  to  cliches  and 
philosophic  utterances,  and  unless  we 
consider  the  imi>act  on  the  textile  indus- 
try and  the  recommendations  made  in 
regard  to  it  by  our  subcommittee,  we 
shall  face  a  very  sad  situation. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
ttiat  he  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  ques- 
tion of  international  problems,  and  our 
votes  so  indicate.  I  would  not  stand  here 
and  say  he  is  in  error  when  he  says  we 
sell  $3  billion  more  worth  of  goods  than 
we  buy.  But  what  do  we  sell  and  what 
do  we  buy?  Why  do  we  have  an  imbal- 
ance of  payments?  One  reason  why  our 
exports  are  up.  for  example,  is  that  we 
are  selling  Jet  motors  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  did  in  the  past.  The  whole 
prospect  must  be  analyzed.  That  is  what 
the  CQOunittee  did. 

I  am  not  recommending  that  we  be- 
come protectionists.  That  is  not  my 
philosophy,  and  never  will  be.  But  the 
textile  indtistry,  which  is  considered  im- 
portant to  national  defense  second  only 
to  steel,  is  wavering.  I  am  not  saying 
imports  are  the  whole  problem.  I  am 
saying  imports  are  a  part  of  the  problem. 
I  am  not  saying,  "Shut  out  imports  com- 
pletely." I  am  not  saying  we  should 
maintain  the  status  quo.  I  am  not  say- 
ing we  should  have  fixed  quotas.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that,  as  we  move  forward 
economically,  with  all  the  velocity  and 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  our  times,  and  the 
evolution  of  our  day,  we  should  watch 
the  picture  closely.  Let  us  protect  our 
friends  abroad  and  ourselves,  but  let  us 
do  it  by  way  of  flexible  quotas,  because 
tariffs  in  this  particular  case  will  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  listened  to  me  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  heard  every  single 
word  the  Senator  spoke. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Wait  a  minute,  please. 
I  was  not  talking  in  cliches  and  generali- 
zations about  foreign  trade.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  men  and  women  who  cannot 
hope  to  have  decent  futures,  in  terms  of 
wages  and  security,  in  an  industry  which 
is  having  vicissitudes  such  as  this  one  is. 
The  complete  solution  of  their  problem 
will  not  come  about  by  some  kind  of 
pr(H>ping,  with  which  I  might  go  along, 
I  have  said  I  might  go  along  with  it. 

I  cannot  accept  the  characterization 
as  cliches  or  generalized  philosophy. 
The  American  Government  must  put  up 
its  hard  money,  and  the  American  tax- 
payer must  back  up  some  of  the  under- 
writing for  support  of  industries  that 
have  been  hurt  by  an  overriding  policy 
of  American  foreign  trade,  so  they  will 
stop  being  second  to  eveiy  other  in- 
dustry. 


This  is  a  problem  faced  by  people  who 
are  50  and  older,  and  who  have  no  bet- 
ter prospects  than  is  the  case  in  younger 
industries,  which  can  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  responsibility 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  I  say  we 
are  accepting  only  a  quarter  or  a  third 
of  the  responsibility  when  we  talk  about 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  imports. 
We  must  establish  a  concrete  base  under 
every  workingman,  so  that  if  he  is  hurt 
by  our  trade  policy,  he  may  be  made 
whole.  It  will  take  money.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  on  the  subject.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  comes 
from  a  textile-producing  area,  when  he 
was  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
introduced  a  bill,  along  with  other  Sena- 
tors, along  the  same  lines. 

I  say  there  cannot  be  a  complete  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  which  has  been 
so  eloquently  put  before  us  today,  unless 
the  Federal  Government  provides  some 
kind  of  Federal  assistance  for  people 
adversely  affected  by  the  policy.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  good  will  in  the 
world,  and  notwithstanding  how  we  may 
act  on  the  proposal,  in  which  I  may  join, 
as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
full  answer  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
people  who  work  in  this  industry  or  in 
any  business  similarly  affected.  That  is 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make  concretely. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  I  will  take  the 
floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  President 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  per- 
mit some  remarks  on  this  particular 
subject,  since  he  is  about  to  address 
himself  to  another  subject? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  going  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  subject. 
Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Very  well. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  of  sharing  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  extensive 
hearings,  through  our  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  mainly  on  the 
subject  of  imports  and  exports  as  they 
affect  the  independent  business  segment 
of  our  economy. 

My  colleague  will  recall,  of  course,  that 
these  hearings  covered  not  only  the  im- 
pact of  imports  on  business  from  the 
standpoint  of  smaller  units  of  industry, 
but.  also,  we  attempted  to  find  if  there 
were  areas,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  which  we 
might  recommend  balancing  this  pro- 
gram without  doing  violence  to  the  pro- 
gram of  world  trade  to  which  America 
is  committed,  regardless  of  the  party  in 
power. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  also 
will  recall,  the  hearings  in  his  city  were 
most  productive  of  information  which 
was  helpful  to  the  committee.  Hearings 
also  were  conducted  in  New  Orleans,  Los 
Angeles.  San  Francisco,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
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I  should  like  to  commend  those  Sera- 
tors  who.  at  this  late  hour,  have  been 
discussing  the  subject — the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Soiator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
the  Senator  from  Mussachusetts — be- 
cause, although  there  may  be  certain 
differences  as  we  approach  the  problem 
as  It  alTects  our  respective  States,  there 
IS  certainly  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  a 
realization  that  we  must  face  up  to  this 
problem  to  a  greater  degree  than  we 
have  in  the  past  months  or  years. 

What  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  has  said  with  respect  to 
the  textile  industry  is  repeated  m  the 
glass  and  pottery  industries  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  The  figures  of  unem- 
ployment which  he  has  set  forth  are 
the  figures,  percentagewise,  which 
frankly,  we  understand  and  duplicate  in 
a  State  like  West  Virginia.  And  so.  I 
must  repeat,  the  problem  is  not  confined 
to  one  industry.  It  is  a  very  real  and 
vexing  problem  on  many  fronts. 

I  hope  I  have  not  spoken  in  too  much 
generality.  I  sincerely  compliment  those 
Senators  who  are  realistically  discussmg 
the  problem. 

I  would  invite  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  August  1960.  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Busmess. 
there  was  filed  a  report  on  the  impact  of 
imports  on  small  business,  and  I  trust 
those  Senators  who  may  not  have  had. 
as  of  this  date,  the  opportunity  of  read- 
ing it  will  study  the  findings  as  set  forth 
in  that  document. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  let  me  keep  the  floor. 
I  will  yield.     I  still  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  still 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make  an  ob- 
servation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr   JAVITS.    Of  course. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  said  it  once,  he  has 
said  a  hundred  times  on  the  public 
platform  and  in  this  Chamber  that,  in 
his  humble  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
challenging  problems  of  today  is  the 
question  of  international  trade,  it  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  premises 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
We  all  want  more  trade,  but  everywhere 
we  look,  we  find  pockets  of  difBculty 
We  find  people  talking  about  boycotts 
I  think  we  cannot  let  the  days  long  past 
guide  our  future.  We  must  look  at  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  today 
because,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of 
the  challenges  of  the  New  Frontier.  Na- 
tions all  over  the  world  are  becoming 
industrialized.  The  idea  that  we  in 
America  have  all  the  talent,  technology, 
and  means  of  mass  production  is  fast 
being  dissipated.  It  simply  is  not  the 
fact. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  visited  a  textile  mill 
in  Japan.     It  was  a  modem  mill,  all  on 
one  floor.    The  mill  was  air  conditioned 
Girls   were   dashing    around   on   roller 


skates,  so  that  they  could  get  to  the 
looms  faster.  The  American  industry 
IS  competmg  with  that  kind  of  operation. 

There  has  been  an  Idea  that  we  make 
everything  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
I  salute  our  high  level  of  technology 
and  productivity,  but  the  fact  is  that 
we  are  competing  in  a  very  determined 
world.  We  must  look  around  to  buy  the 
things  we  do  not  make  We  have  to 
sell  things  our  friends  need  We  both 
can  be  a  little  more  selective 

What  happens:'  People  get  together 
at  meetings  of  GATT.  First,  all  the 
negotiators  for  the  foreign  countries 
have  the  leading  businessmen  standing 
right  behind  them  to  advise  them.  Up 
to  now.  we  have  forbidden  our  bu-siness 
leaders  to  advuse  our  negotiators  at  such 
meetings.  This,  of  course,  is  our  flrst 
mistake.  We  have  diplomats  making 
economic  decisions. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  such  decisions 
are  incorrect,  but  when  we  observe  an 
industry  like  the  textile  industry  dying 
on  the  vine  It  is  time  to  do  somethmg 
That  is  all  I  am  saying  I  do  not  say 
we  should  operate  by  a  formula  so  fixed 
and  so  constant  that  we  cannot  move  it. 
It  must  move.    It  must  be  flexible 

I  say  to  the  Senate  today  what  I  have 
said  a  hundred  times  before  This  is  the 
challenge  of  the  1960's  The  challenge 
of  the  1960's  is.  How  shall  we  promote 
the  leadership  we  possess?  How  shall  we 
advance  our  economic  well-being?  How- 
shall  we  promote  progress  in  America? 
How  can  we  ket-p  our  friends  and  still  be 
economically  stable? 

These  are  big  questions  I  do  not  think 
we  can  settle  them  in  one  afternoon  I 
have  never  pretended  we  could  This  is 
only  the  beginning.  This  is  a  way  to 
start. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  as  respectfully  as 
I  can.  if  there  15  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  any  other  human  being  in  the 
United  States,  who  can  make  a  belter 
suggestion  than  we  have  made  in  the 
rejxjrt.  then  I  fhall  accept  it,  and  I  will 
raise  my  hat  to  him  and  salute  him  a.s  a 
great  American 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALI.  Mr  Pre.sident, 
I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore  i  a  question 

Would  it  not  be  helpful,  since  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  ;i  very  eloquent,  able,  and 
thoughtfully  prepared  address  on  the 
subject,  to  have  it  all  in  the  Record  at 
one  spot?  The  Senator  has  been  very 
helpful  this  afternoon  in  yielding  to 
other  Senators 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  Senator's  approval — which 
I  believe  I  have — to  have  the  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  printed 
in  one  spot  prior  to  the  close  of  this  di.s- 
cussion,  even  though  it  means  repeatint: 
something  the  Senator  ha.s  .said  before 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESEDING  OFI-TCER  Mr 
Pell  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows; 
Addkess  bt  Scnatob  John  O   Pastobe  on  the 

8UTPLEMENTAKY    REPOBT   CONCEBNINO    F*B0B- 

LEMs  or  THE  Domestic  Textile  Industbt 

Two  years  ago  I  rose  In  thla  Ixxty  to  dls- 
CIU8  the  findings  ol  our  first  Investigation 
of  the  problems  of  llie  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  had  been  declin- 
ing for  a  decade  While  the  impact  on  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  Industry  was  uneven. 
only  one— that  pr(xluclng  the  newer  man- 
made  fiber  fabric* — had  registered  a  gain 
In  production 

There  had  been  a  sharp  drop  In  equipment 
In  place,  and  a  very  sutwtantlal  decline  of  24 
percent  in  textile  employment.  Hundreds 
of  mills  hud  been  liquidated  And  many 
thousands  of  textile  workers  were  prema- 
turely dl.'plHced  from  the  labor  force.  Some 
of  the  displaced  textile  workers,  to  be  sure, 
found  new  Jobs.  But  a  distressingly  large 
percentage  were  unable  to  find  continuous 
employment  again. 

Textile  wages  had  been  lagging  behind 
other  earnings  In  this  country.  And  this 
was  not  due  Uj  failure  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try to  Increase  Us  productivity  Indeed,  pro- 
ductivity in  the  textUe  industry  has  in- 
creased much  more  rapidly  than  In  manu- 
facturing Industry  generally 

I  also  noted  then  that  while  the  domestic 
textile  Industry  was  declining  Imports  had 
been  rising  during  the  10-year  period  cov- 
erii'.g  our  survey 

We  noted  In  our  flrst  report  that  HsIuk 
Imports  could  not  be  singled  out  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  contraction  of  the  textile 
industry  Many  Jobs  In  this  Industry  were 
eliminated  by  technological  change.  But 
It  was  our  conclusion,  after  review  of  all 
trends,  that  rising  Imports  pose  a  threat  to 
the  future  stability  of  the  domestic  textile 
Industry,  and  that  unless  the  rate  at  which 
imports  entered  the  country  was  controlled 
there  would  be  a  further  damage  to  the 
industry. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  textile  sub- 
committee held  another  set  of  hearings  ti> 
bring  the  record  up  to  date.  Briefly  stated, 
we  found  that  the  trends  of  the  past  dec- 
ade hnve  been  continuing  and  In  some  cases 
have  been  accelerated 

The  textile  sales  have  continued  to  rise 
more  slowly  than  the  sale  of  manuf.tctured 
products  In  general.  Consumers  continue 
to  spend  a  declining  share  of  their  total 
cnnsiinipiion    expenditures   on    clothing. 

We  also  found  that  textile  production 
rose  modestly  in  1959 — a  year  of  cyclical 
reUval  But  there  was  a  sharp  drop  In 
1960.  Imports,  however.  Increased  substan- 
tially In  both  years 

There  has  t>een  a  further  decline  In  tex- 
tile machinery  In  place  since  1957,  and 
despite  this  contraction  of  machinery  In 
place,  that  which  remains  Is  not  utilized 
to  full  capacity 

Employment  In  the  textile  Industry  has 
continued  to  drop  Since  1957,  there  has 
been  an  additional  decline  of  about  7.5  per- 
cent In  the  number  of  textile  Jobs  In  this 
country  The  loss  of  Jobs  has  varied  from 
re^jl'jn  to  region,  but  all  regions  where  tex- 
ti!e-nilll  products  are  made  have  exp>erlenced 
srim>'  decline  In  employment 

A.s  ondttlona  worsened,  more  and  more 
textile  nulls  closed  their  doors.  From  1947 
through  1957,  a  total  of  710  textile  mills 
were  liquidated  in  this  country.  These  mills 
had  tormerly  employed  atwut  196.000  work- 
rs  From  1957  through  1960.  an  additional 
128  mills  closed  their  doors  displacing  ap- 
proximately 33,000  workers. 

Although  the  cost  of  living,  as  measured 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  has  gone 
up  28  percent  since  the  base  period   1947- 


49.  textUe  prices  have  dropped  almost  10 
percent.  As  a  consequence,  mill  margins, 
Uiat  Is.  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
raw  material  and  that  of  Its  approximate 
cost  equivalent,  have  tarrowed,  and  profit 
rates  have  remained  verj  low. 

In  our  first  report  we  pointed  out  the 
anomaly  of  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
Because  of  our  agricultural  price  support 
program,  the  price  of  domestically  grown 
citton  Is  higher  in  this  country  than  in 
the  world  at  large.  This  adds  to  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  American  mills 
which  would  be  unable,  under  the  l»est  con- 
ditions, to  meet  the  ctst  of  production  of 
foreign  competitors  given  the  wide  spread 
In  wages  between  underprivileged  countries 
and  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  sliuatlon  has  not  been 
altered  since  then.  Indeed  the  latest  de- 
velopment has  been  an  Increase  in  cotton 
price  support.  Unless  some  offsetting  ac- 
tion Is  taken,  this  will  place  American  mill* 
at   a   further   competitive   disadvantage. 

In  f-plte  of  contraction  In  the  Industry, 
the  downward  pressure  on  textile  prices,  and 
shrinking  profit  margins,  the  domestic  tex- 
tile Industry  has  made  an  effort  to  improve 
Its  efficiency  by  spemllng  large  sums  on 
new  equipment. 

The  textile  Industrie  of  other  nations 
have  not  been  standlnt;  still,  however.  In- 
deed, since  many  textlli  mills  in  other  coun- 
tries have  been  built  si  ace  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  their  mactdnnry,  on  the  average. 
Is  newer  than  ours.  Ten  years  ago  the 
US.  textUe  Industry  eiijoyed  a  considerable 
advantage  In  productivity  over  competing 
foreign  nations  But  the  productivity  gap 
hits  been  narrowing  steidlly. 

We  cannot  assume,  as  many  evidently  do, 
that  higher  production  costs  In  this  coun- 
try are  offset  by  great*  r  productivity.  This 
was  partly  tru.i  at  one  time,  but  It  Is  no 
longer  so.  The  textllr  industries  of  other 
nations  have  rapidly  Increased  their  pro- 
ductivity, and  their  c>sts,  especially  labor 
cost,  continue  to  lag  far  behind  those  In 
this  country.  I  wish  t<>  emphasize  that  this 
Is  not  because  textile  wages  In  the  United 
Btatee  have  Increased  tx)  fast.  In  our  first 
Investigation  we  found  the  textile  earnings 
lagged  behind  those  of  ather  manufacttulng 
workers. 

And  the  gap  has  been  widened  even  more 
since  then.  Three  years  ago  textUe  earn- 
ings, on  the  average,  were  15  percent  below 
those  of  manufacturing  workers  in  general. 
By  the  end  of  last  year,  this  gap  had  wi- 
dened 30  percent.  While  textile  wages  In  the 
United  States  are  high  relative  to  thoee  of 
other  countries,  they  are  low — quite  low  in- 
deed— relative  to  the  wages  earned  by  other 
manufacturing  workers  In  the  United  States. 

The  major  change  In  the  textUe  situation 
.since  our  flrst  report  wis  Issued  has  been  in 
the  international  market.  Textile  exports 
have  continued  to  decline,  w^hlle  Imports 
have  gone  up  substar.tlally.  In  1954,  for 
example,  textile  Imports  amounted  to  about 
73  percent,  of  textile  exports.  By  the  end 
of  last  year,  however,  textile  Imports 
amounted  to  170  percent  of  textile  exports. 

While  there  has  been  a  fairly  uniform 
drop  in  textile  exports,  we  find  that  there 
have  been  substantial  Increases  in  imports 
of  virtually  all  categories  of  textUe-mUl 
products.  Since  1958,  imports  of  cotton 
cloth  and  made-up  goods  have  gone  up 
more  than  130  percent.  Wool  imports  have 
pone  up  107  percent,  and  manmade  fiber 
fabric  imports  have  Increased  more  than  100 
percent. 

There  have  been  seme  what  smaller,  but 
still  substantial,  percentage  increases  in  im- 
ports of  Wilton  and  velvet  carpeta — up  «0 
percent— «nd  silk  goods  where  imports  have 
Kone  up  35  percent.  In  brief,  there  has 
been  an  across- the -boird  Increase  in  textile 


Imports,  but  Imports  of  some  categories  of 
fabrics  have  Increased  more  rapidly  than 
others. 

There  has  also  been  a  substantial  shift  in 
the  BOiirce  of  Imports  In  recent  years. 

Plve  years  ago  Japan  was  the  principal 
exporter  of  many  kinds  of  textile  products 
to  the  Jnlted  States.  But  In  1956  the  Jap- 
anese textile  Industry  agreed  to  limit  its 
shipments  to  this  country  under  a  voluntary 
arrangement.  It  was  thoueht  at  that  time 
that  this  would  ease  the  Impact  of  textile 
imports  on  the  domestic  Industry.  Unfor- 
tunately— as  the  figures  I  have  just  given 
clearly  reveal — this  hope  was  not  realized. 
All  that  has  happened  is  a  shift  in  the 
source  of  lm',x)rts. 

When  Japan  announced  that  It  would 
voluntarily  limit  its  shipments  of  cotton 
cloth  to  the  United  SUtes,  other  nations, 
which  had  formerly  exported  only  modest 
quantities  of  this  product,  stepped  up  their 
production  for  export  purposes.  As  a  con- 
sequence, Japan's  share  of  our  market  has 
been  cut  at  a  time  when  total  Imports  were 
rising  strongly.  In  1958,  for  example,  Ja- 
pan accounted  for  60  percent  of  our  cotton 
goods  Imports.  By  the  end  of  last  year.  Its 
abare  had  dropped  to  28  percent. 

MeanwliUe,  Imports  from  Hong  Kong, 
which  had  amounted  to  14  percent  In  1958, 
Jumped  to  27  percent  by  1960.  And  there 
were  even  larger  percentage  increases  In  the 
case  of  other  nations  such  as  Portugal, 
Spain.  Egypt,  and  France.  These  four  coun- 
tries combined  accounted  for  only  1  per- 
cent of  our  cotton-goods  Imports  In  1958. 
By  1960.  their  shipments  amounted  to  23 
percent  of  the  total. 

Other  countries  stepped  up  their  ship- 
ments to  us  when  Japan  voluntarily  cur- 
tailed her  exports  of  cotton  cloth.  In  1958. 
Formosa,  Pakistan.  Korea,  and  India  collec- 
tively accounted  for  only  2  percent  of  our 
imports.  But  this  share  increased  to  11  per- 
cent by  1960. 

Japan  has  Increased  her  shipments  of 
woolen  cloth  to  the  United  States.  Since 
1958,  Imports  of  wool  manufactures  from 
Japan  have  gone  up  68  percent.  There 
has  been  an  even  sharper  Increase — of  371 
percent — in  wool  Imports  from  lUly. 

Our  flrst  Investigation  was  largely  limited 
to  that  segment  of  the  textile  Industry  mak- 
ing broadwoven  cloth.  But  in  our  hearings 
this  year  we  also  heard  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  carpet  and  rug  industries. 
In  1958,  imports  of  these  textlle-mlll  prod- 
ucts, while  rising,  were  not  excessive.  But 
there  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  since 
then.  Imports  of  carpets  now  amount  to 
about  one-fourth  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion. While  more  than  half  of  our  carpet 
ImporU  stlU  come  from  Belgium,  imports 
from  Japan  have  been  Increasing. 

Imports  of  manmade  fiber  fabrics  have 
likewise  been  rising.  Much  of  the  Increase 
has  come  In  the  form  of  made-up  goods. 
mostly  apparel.  This  raises  another  problem 
atwut  which  we  heard  relatively  little  In 
our  flrst  Investigation. 

Much  of  the  Increase  In  textlle-mlll  prod- 
ucts ImporU  since  1958  has  been  In  the 
form  of  made-up  goods.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
examples.  In  1958,  we  Imported  about  3 
million  dozen  cotton  blouses. 

By  1960  this  flgure  had  climbed  to  6.9 
million — a  gain  of  91  percent.  In  the  same 
2-year  period.  Imports  of  cotton  trousers 
rose  from  1.7  million  dozen  to  4.4  million 
doaen,  a  rise  of  159  percent.  There  has  been 
a  shift  in  the  source  of  Imports  of  cotton 
garments  also.  For  example,  in  1958  about 
62  percent  of  all  cotton  garments  shipped  to 
the  United  States  came  from  Japan,  and  In 
that  year  Hong  Kong  accounted  for  38  per- 
cent. Last  year,  however,  these  percentages 
were  almost  reversed.  Japan's  share  of  cot- 
tcm  imports  had  dropped  to  34  percent  while 
Hong  Kong's  share  Increased  to  66  percent. 


As  a  result  of  this  sharp  Jump  In  imports, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  about  31.000 
JolM  In  the  garment  Industry,  and  related 
activities,  have  been  lost. 

Many  of  us  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
news  that  leaders  of  the  garment  and  ap- 
parel unions  are  contemplating  boycotts  of 
foreign  fabrics  In  an  effort  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  Imports. 

We  must,  of  course,  try  to  understand 
their  motives.  There  are  Jobs  Involved.  The 
garment  Industry  is  heavily  concentrated  In 
a  relatively  small  number  of  cities  where 
there  are  few  alternative  Job  opportunities 
for  displaced  garment  workers.  Or  they  are 
located  In  small  and  relatively  Isolated  rural 
communities,  where  there  are  virtually  no 
alternative  Job  opportunities.  The  workers 
Involved  find  it  dlfiflcult  to  understand  why 
they  should  sacrifice  their  employment  as 
part  of  our  broad  International  econonUc 
policy.  They  react  instinctively  to  defend 
themselves.  And  the  only  solution  which 
seems  available  to  them  is  that  of  refusing 
to  work  on  foreign-made  fabrics. 

When  the  Textile  Subcommittee  proposed 
In  1959  that  an  effort  be  made  to  control  the 
rate  of  textile  Imports  there  was  a  consider- 
able outcry.  This  would  disrupt  our  rela- 
tions with  friendly  nations,  we  were  told. 
It  would  go  against  our  basic  poUcy  of  lib- 
eralizing trade.  • 

And  the  American  economy  could  abscM-b 
the  workers  displaced  by  imports  in  the  de- 
clining Industries.  If  these  things  were  in- 
deed true  there  would  l>e  no  need  for  con- 
cern about  rising  Imports.  But  observation 
shows   that  they  are  not. 

And  what  could  be  more  disruptive  of 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations  than 
effective  boycotts?  In  terms  of  international 
economic  policy,  this  is  a  form  of  anarchy. 
It  is  something  which  we  in  Government 
could  not  control.  But  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  condemning  the  motives  of  those 
who  suggest  this  solution  to  the  problems 
which  are  very  real  and  very  urgent.  In  our 
first  report  the  Textile  Subconunittee  recom- 
mended what  we  thought  to  lie  a  reasonable 
and  workable  solution  to  this  i^^oblem; 
namely,  regulation  of  the  rate  at  which  im- 
ports "enter  the  country.  We  did  not  pro- 
pose that  the  level  of  Imports  be  frozen. 
Indeed,  we  recommended  further  study  be- 
fore tne  final  determination  of  quotas  should 
be  made. 

We  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
textile  Interagency  committee,  and  suggest- 
ed that  perhaps  this  was  the  appropriate 
agency  to  administer  a  program  of  quotas. 

A  textile  interagency  committee  was  es- 
tablished, but  Its  performance — to  put  it 
quite  mildly — was  disappointing.  We  rec- 
ognize now  that  this  form  of  organization 
will  accomplish  little,  and  are  pleased  to  see 
that  President  Kennedy  has  seen  fit  to  abol- 
ish this  committee  together  with  a  number 
of  others  which  appeared  to  be  serving  no 
useful  purpose. 

At  the  time  we  thought  that  flexible  quotas 
would  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  this  dif- 
ficult problem.  But  while  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  lipservice  paid  to  this  recommenda- 
tion, nothing  came  of  It. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  events  of  the 
past  3  years,  the  Textile  Subcommittee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  positive  action 
must  be  taken.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
more  orderly  procedure  of  Instituting  quotas 
on  textile  mill  products,  by  category,  and 
by  country.  Is  far  more  desirable  and  In  the 
long  run  better  for  aU  concerned,  than  the 
action  of  individual  unions  or  others  who 
might  Impose  Ixjycotts.  Let  us  be  clear  on 
one  thing,  however.  If  our  Government  does 
not  take  reasonable  steps  to  insure  an  order- 
ly solution  to  this  problem  others  will  take 
It  into  their  own  hands,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  could  be  unfortunate.  Indeed. 
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We  have  not  spelled  out  In  deUll  how  we 
think  these  quotas  should  be  determined 
nor  have  we  gone  Into  the  question  of  who 
should  administer  them.  We  have  Ideas  on 
these  things,  of  course,  and  these  will  be 
advanced  at  the  appropriate  time.  Our  first 
sf«p  has  been  to  present  the  facts. 

This  has  been  done  In  our  supplementary 
report,  and  some  of  them  I  have  summarized 
today.  To  us  it  appears  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  turning  point — a  decision 
must   be    made. 

Opponents  of  tiny  form  of  regulation  point 
out  that  we  still  Import  something  less  than 
8  percent  of  total  domestic  production  Bu*. 
these  are  the  same  persons  who  a  Utile  more 
than  2  years  ago  were  pointing  out  that  im- 
ports amounted  to  less  than  3  percent  nf 
domestic  production.  How  high  cl'>e.s  tliU 
percentage  have  to  go  before  there  is  rccog- 
nitlon  that  imports  are  cutting  clown  on 
employment  In  this  country? 

What  we  would  like  to  stress  is  that  the 
rate  of  Imports  l.s  accelerating.  The  increa.se 
of  the  past  2  or  3  years  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  10  preceding  years  It  Is 
this  long-term  trend  which  concerns  ua.  It 
IS  not  so  much  the  present  volume  of 
imf>ort« 

If  there  Is  to  be  no  further  Increase,  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  Industries  could 
rtdjust  to  the  present  situation.  All  the  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  will  be  further 
rapid  Increases  unless  we  are  willing  to  take 
action. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  are  not  pro- 
ix)slng  t<j  maintain  the  status  quo  We 
recDgnlze  the  economic  Interdependence  of 
nations,  and  we  accept  the  view  that  inter- 
national trade  must  expand,  not  contract 
We  do  feel,  however,  that  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion Is  important,  and  that  we  will  be  doing 
no  one  a  favor  if  we  permit  Imports  to  In- 
crease more  rapidly  than  we  are  able  to  ab- 
sorb them  through  the  natural  growth  of  our 
markets. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  Presidents 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Textiles,  which  was 
set  up  on  the  informal  recommendation  of 
(.ur  subcommittee,  will  agree  with  our  view 
that  flexible  quotas  will  provide  an  orderly 
solution  to  the  textile  Import  problem  We 
see  no  other  approach  which  can  achieve  this 
end. 

We  did  not  of  course,  limit  our  Investiga- 
tion to  the  import  problem.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  other  problems  facing  the 
domestic  textile  industry.  We  have  repeated 
our  recommendation  made  In  the  first  report 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  revise  Its 
depreciation  schedules  as  rapidly  as  possible 
We  urge  again  that  the  anomaly  of  a  two- 
price  system  for  cotton  be  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  possible  We  strongly  support  a 
program  of  textile  research,  and  have  recom- 
mended that  an  annual  appropriation  be 
made  to  the  Textile  and  Clothing  Division  uf 
the  U  S  Department  of  Commerce  to  expand 
Its  program  of  data  collection  and  research 
All  of  these  recommendation*  are  Important 
But  the  key  recommendation  Is  the  one  deal- 
ing with  the  imposition  of  flexible  quotas 
on  textile-mill  products.  If  this  Is  not  done. 
If  the  Industry  continues  to  shrink,  then  the 
supporting  recommendations  will  l'«e  .some 
of  their  force 

We  feel  that  it  Is  time  for  a  careful  re- 
examination of  our  entire  approach  to  inter- 
national economic  policy.  Many  of  u.s  have 
ll^en  strong  supporters  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  But  things  have  not  worked 
out  exactly  as  many  thought  they  would 
when  this  program  was  Initiated.  Oxir  policy 
has  been  one  of  acroes-the-board  llberall/.a- 
tion  of  trade.  But  we  also  have  the  no- 
damage  rule.  The  question  which  concerns 
some  of  us  Is:  Can  we  hare  both? 

We  recognize  that  our  reconunendatlon  for 
quotas  will  not  be  well  received  In  all 
quarter"^  But  I  would  urge  all  members  of 
the  Senate   to  give  it  careXul  consideration 


We  cannot  continue  to  debate  this  issue  In- 
definitely while  the  affected  Industries  con- 
tinue to  shrink,  <  r  until  the  workers  in  these 
industries  decide  to  take  matters  In  their  own 
hands  and  to  solve  the  Import  problem  by 
boycotts.  We  fi-el  that  a  reasonable  an  1 
workable  solution  exists,  and  that  an  orderly 
approach  to  the  aroblem  nf  rising  import*  is 
both  necessary  and  urgent 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  and  Mi  THUR- 
MO>fD  aclclre^:s<?d  the  Chair 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield  further  to  my 
colleague  from  Massachusett.s 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr  Pie.Mdtiit, 
I  join  many  other  Senat(jr>  in  ccmmend- 
uiK  the  Senator  from  Rhode  L-Iand  for 
the  tireat  efTort  he  has  made  a.s  i-han- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  in  dealuik;  with 
this  subject  As  one  who  has  worked 
with  respect  to  the  textile  problems  m 
New  England  for  all  the  years  he  ha.s 
been  in  the  Senate,  I  know  that  we  must 
lake  action  on  the  national  level  and  on 
the  international  level  in  order  to 
straighten  out  the  problem.s 

In  New  EnKl.ind  today,  as  the  Senator 
has  very  well  stated,  the  industry-  is  re- 
mvestinK  its  money  in  the  busine.ss.  to 
obtain  new  machines  and  to  modernize. 
Profits  are  being  rolled  back  into  busi- 
ness in  this  effort,  and  a^  a  result  there 
is  a  lack  of  money  or  resources  to  do  the 
nece.^sary  research  to  work  out  the  new 
problems  which   are  constantly  arising 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  'Mr  Javits!,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  1  Mr.  P.^store!,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr  R.an- 
DOLPH  i  in  respect  to  the  international 
aspects  of  trade.  As  one  who  has  al- 
ways supported  reciprocal  trade,  even 
before  service  in  this  body.  I  believe  in 
reciprocal  trade,  but  I  al.^o  believe  we  can 
have  reciprocal  trade  only  if  we  make 
an  effort  to  maintain  our  own  indastries, 
which  we  need  in  the  United  States  for 
our  own  welfare  and  for  our  con.stant 
daily  living  We  must  make  it  possible 
for  industry  to  continue  in  its  efforts 
That  can  be  done  only  if  there  can  be 
operation  at  a  profit,  with  modern  ma- 
chinery, and  wages  to  employees  com- 
parable to  wages  in  other  industries  in 
this  country. 

This  is  the  great  problem  which  fi?ces 
us.  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  L^land 
has  said  We  must  solve  our  problems 
in  the  1960  s,  in  a  manner  to  maintain 
our  trade  and  build  up  our  international 
relations,  while  at  the  same  time  making 
It  possible  for  our  cituens  to  receive 
good  wages  and  for  our  industries  to  earn 
rea.sonable  profits 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  observation,  in  fairness  to 
the  very  fine  rii.scussion  which  has  t.'iken 
place 

I  .say  to  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr  PastoreI  that,  as  always, 
he  is  at  his  best  when  we  get  into  the 
actual  give  and  take  of  df-bate  One 
point,  however,  should  be  made  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  spoke  of  in- 
terruitional  action  International  ac- 
tion. I  think.  IS  a  very  fruitful  area  to 
explore.  I  hope  very  much,  considering 
the  great  prestige  of  the  subcommittee, 
.such  action  may  be  taken 

In  the  heat  of  debate  the  Senator 
spoke  of  all  the  nations  producinsr  tex- 
tiles  for   export   sitting    down   together 


to  do  .something  about  the  problem. 
This  approach  has  been  followed  with 
respect  to  other  commodities.  It  has 
been  followed  with  respect  to  tin.  for 
example  It  is  not  at  all  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  in  this  field. 

There  is  another  thing  we  could  do, 
which  IS  to  bring  .some  pressure  to  bear. 
which  I  think  is  more  than  justified, 
through  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization and  through  other  means,  to  do 
something  about  the  substandard  wages 
which  are  paid  in  many  competing 
countries,  even  with  respect  to  the 
standards  of  those  countries  them.selves, 
to  .say  nothin^i  of  any  international 
.--tandards 

.•\  third  thiiiK  which  could  be  done  is 
to  moderate  somewhat  the  flow  of  im- 
ports into  our  country  by  voluntary 
ii^-reements  We  have  had  a  voluntary 
.iu;reement  with  the  Japane.se  There 
is  no  rea.son  why  we  could  not  obtain 
voluntary  agreements  with  other 
countries 

Each  of  lhe.se  items  is  important 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Qold- 
waterI  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  S.ALTONSTALL ;  both  made  sug- 
gestions with  respect  to  the  need  for 
urgently,  and  on  a  high  priority  basis, 
considering  a  belter  depreciation  policy, 
to  enable  industry  to  mechanize  fast^er. 

Mr  PASTORE  We  recommend  that 
m  our  committee  report 

Mr  JAVITS  Yes.  I  am  simply 
lX)inling  out  the  diflferent  areas  of  ac- 
tivity 

I  also  recommended  today  something 
I  strongly  urge  upon  my  colleagues  for 
consideration,  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  bedrock  situation  which  can- 
not be  assisted  in  any  other  way.  In 
fairne.ss  to  the  consumers,  who  are 
bound  to  be  affected  by  any  quota  or 
tariff,  there  should  be  recourse  to  some 
Kovernmental  program  and  some  adjust- 
ment assistance,  to  take  care  of  the  bed- 
r(xrk  cases  without  causing  distress 
In  that  way  we  give  ourselves  a  better 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  problem,  in 
my  opinion,  more  equitably. 

That  is  the  range  of  suggestions  which 
I  hope  very  much  may  be  of  assistance 
in  our  thinking  upon  this  problem,  which 
IS  one  of  the  vexing  problems  in  inter- 
national trade 

Mr  THURMOND  rose 

Mr  JAVns  Mr  President.  I  now 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  import  quotas  constitute  only 
one  of  the  five  recommendations  which 
were  made.  We  think  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  second  recommendation  was  with 
re.spect  to  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  program  of  data  collection 
and  research. 

The  third  recommendation  was  the 
one  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  a  more 
realistic  depreciation  rate  on  equipment 
and  machinery. 

The  fourth  recommendation  was  to 
increa.se  research. 

Tlie  f^fth  recommendation  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  two-price  cotton  system. 
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All  these  suggestions,  I  believe,  have 
been  discussed  during  the  afternoon. 
There  is  no  use  In  our  going  Into  fur- 
ther detail.  The  point  is  that  the  report 
does  not  hinge  on  any  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations, but  recommends  all  five  of 
the  items,  which  we  feel  are  important. 
We  think  the  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  fir.st;  that  is,  the  flexi- 
ble import  quotas. 

If  the  Senator  has  time  to  read  the 
testimony  which  was  taken  In  February. 
I  believe  he  will  concur,  and  that  his 
conclusion  will  probably  be  the  same 
as  ours  after  that. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Of  course,  I  have  seen  the  other  recom- 
mendations. They  are  entitled  to  the 
greatest  of  respect.  It  seems  to  me  at 
the  very  least  those  recommendations 
ought  to  be  implemented. 

In  the  debate  my  colleague  now  un- 
derstands the  point,  I  believe,  I  wished 
to  get  over,  which  Is,  first,  that  we  can- 
not insulate  this  problem  from  the  gai- 
eral  trade  problem;  and.  second,  that 
there  are  many  forms  of  action  possible 
to  be  taken,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
dealt  with  in  the  report,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration,  in  a  sense 
to  take  the  heat  off  us.  in  terms  of  what 
might  prove  to  be  really  inimical  to  our 
total  trade  position. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Pastore's 
speech : 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  interested 
Senators.  I  submit  a  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  proposed  unanimous- 
corisent  agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agbcemcnt 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  March  22.  1961. 
at  the  conclusion  ol  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, during  the  further  consideration  o' 
the  conference  report  on  the  blU  (H.R. 
4510)  to  provide  a  special  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1961,  debate  thereon  be  limited 
to  I'j  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  further  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  this  one  dealing 
with  the  conference  report  on  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Aqrekment 

Ordered  further.  That,  effective  after  the 
disposition  of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
4510,  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4806) 
the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961.  If.  In  the  mean- 
time,   the    conference   report   has   been    ap- 


proved by  the  House  and  received  In  the 
Senate,  and  that  debate  thereon  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  I  shall  want  some 
time  to  speak  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report.  I  recognize  the  fu- 
tility of  trying  to  defeat  the  conference 
report;  nevertheless,  I  desire  an  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  if  the  Senate  adopts 
the  conference  report  it  will  be  authoriz- 
ing the  expenditure  of  $1  billion  in  bene- 
fits to  the  unemployed  covered  by  the 
bill,  yet  under  the  bill  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  to  finance  any  of  the 
costs.  There  is  a  delayed  tax  increase 
supposedly  to  pay  for  the  $1  billion  in 
benefits;  however,  this  tax  increase  will 
not  become  effective  until  60  days  after 
the  1962  elections  whereas  the  $1  billion 
in  beneflts  will  all  have  been  disbursed 
by  June  30,  1962,  or  4  months  before 
the  election. 

It  is  the  height  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility for  the  new  administration,  as 
they  launch  the  New  Frontier,  to  say  to 
the  unemployed,  "We  shall  give  you  $1 
billion  in  benefits,  but  we  will  not  tax 
anybody  anything  until  after  the  1962 
elections."  This  seems  to  be  the  pattern 
of  many  of  the  bills  which  are  beinr  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  White  House. 

I  simply  wish  to  have  sufficient  time 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
this  fact.  If  I  can  be  assured  that  I 
will  have  such  time  during  the  discus- 
sion. I  shall  have  no  objection  t3  the 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  yield  as  much 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  as 
I  possibly  can  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  I  shall  be  more 
than  generous  to  my  friend  from 
Dcl&w&rc 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All 
right.  With  that  understanding  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  agreement  is  entered. 

Mr.  '^ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  colloquy 
come  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  on  the 
textile  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land anticipated  me,  because  I  would  not 
want  the  most  interesting  colloquy 
which  is  taking  place  this  afternoon  on 
a  very  vital  subject  interrupted  by  two 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  other  Senators  for  their  gen- 
erosity, and  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  difficulty  which 
confronts  us. 

I  announce  to  the  Senate  that  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  today;  but  be  on 
hand  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
March  22.  1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  March  21.  1961: 

Department  of  State 

Walter  P.  McConaughy,  of  Alabama,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  nn  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

William  Attwood.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of   Guinea. 

Walworth  Barbour,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Israel. 

Anthony  J.  Drexel  Blddle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Spain. 

William  McCormick  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Denmark. 

Aaron  S.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Nicaragua. 

J.  Kenneth  Galbraith,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  India. 

G.  Frederick  Reinhardt,  of  California,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Italy. 

Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to   Japan. 

John  S.  Rice,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  the  Netherlands. 

Edward  G.  Stockdale,  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Raymond  Telles.  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Costa  Rica. 

Robert  F.  Woodward,  of  Minnesota,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Chile. 

Kenneth  Todd  Young,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  E^xtraordlnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Thailand. 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  offices 
indicated: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

John  M.  Kelly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of   the  Interior. 

Patent  Oftice 
David  Lowell  Ladd,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Patents. 

Department  of  Agricuxture 
John  C.  Bagwell,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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PXSKKAL   POWZS    COMMISSION 

Joseph  C.  Bwldler.  of  Tmnimen.  to  be  a 
member  ot  the  federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  oX  the  term  expiring  June 
22.   1965 

Howard  Morgan,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  menrber 
of  the  ^deral  Power  OommlMlon  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  ezpirlnK  June  22. 
1963,  vice  Paul  A.  Sweeney. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  21,  1961: 
U  3    ATTcmirrr 

Joeeph  D.  Tydlngs,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U  3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for 
a  term  of  4  years 

Post  Orrici  DzPAaTMZMT 
Richard  James  Murphy,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

an  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Ralph  W,  Nicholson,  of  New  Yurie,   to   be 

an    Assistant    Postmaster    General 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive      nominations      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  March  21,   1961: 
Feoekal  Powzk  Commission 

Paul  A  Sweeney,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
22.  1963.  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
January  13.  1961 

DxrAKTMKNT    OF   TKX    ImTKKIOR 

George  W.  Abbott,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  10.  1961. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESDAY,  March  21,  1%! 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  34:  4:  /  sought  the  Lord,  and  He 
heard  me  and  He  delivered  me  frcm  all 
my  fear  ft. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  turn  to  Thee  In 
prayer,  that  ancient  habit  and  adoring 
attitude  of  our  human  race,  may  Thy 
holy  spirit  enlarge  our  hearts  with  the 
warmth  of  Thy  love  and  our  minds  with 
the  wonder  of  Thy  wisdom. 

We  are  not  asking  Thee  for  escape 
from  heavy  responsibilities  but  for  in- 
spiration to  meet  them:  and  neither  are 
we  beseeching  Thee  to  lift  our  burdens 
but  for  strength  to  bear  them. 

Grant  that  we  may  see  clearly  and 
Interpret  rightly  the  meaning  of  the 
events  and  experiences  of  esich  new  day 
and  always  follow  Thy  divine  leading. 

Inspire  us  with  a  vision  of  Thy  gra- 
cious purposes,  working  in  ways  that 
seem  strange  and  mysterious,  but  which, 
however,  assure  us  that  Thy  kingdom  is 
being  established  with  Its  larger  and 
more  abundant  hfe  for  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

H  R  1822.  An  act  to  adjust  the  amv)unt  'f 
funds  available  lor  '<u-m  openilliig  loans 
made  pursuant  t-)  section  21  (bi  of  the 
Bankhead -Jones  P.irm  Tenant  .\ct.  as 
:imended 

The  message  also  arinounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion 

S    Rt-s    112 

Resoli'ed,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  iorrow  the  aiinounceriit-i.t  of  Uu- 
death  of  Hon  B  C'AaKouL  Rracr  la'e  .i 
Representative  fr^m  the  State  "f  Tei.nessee 

Rciolied.  That  a  ommittee  ■  ■'  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presldln,;  Officer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  '>f  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funertd  of  the  deceased   Representative 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  con^mur.ic.ite 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre>en'- 
atlves  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
lamiiy  uf  the  dece.i.'^^ed 

Re^iolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follo\un^; 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  the  transitional 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  August  7. 
1959,  entitled  '  Nemat^xride.  Plant  Regul.iior 
Defoliant,  and  Deslccar.t  Amendment  of 
1959. ■• 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  U  S.  CITIZENS 
COMMISSION  ON  NATO 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-719, 
the  Chair  appoints  on  the  part  of  the 
House  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Citizens 
Commission  on  NATO  the  follow  ink' 
members  from  private  hfe:  Mr.  W.  L 
Clayton,  Texas;  Mr  George  J.  Feldman, 
New  York;  Mr.  Hugh  Moore,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Ralph  D  Pit^man,  District 
of  Columbia;  Mr  Donald  G.  Agger, 
Maryland:  Mr.  Eric  Johnston.  District 
of  Columbia;  Mr.  Adolph  W  Schmidt. 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Schroeder. 
Jr.,  Ohio;  Mr.  Burr  S.  Swezey,  Sr  .  In- 
diana; and  Mr.  Morris  Forga.sh,  New 
York. 


MEETING 
GROUP. 

UNION 


OF       THE       AMERICAN 
INTERPARUAMENTARY 


Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Spraker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.'^s  the  Hou.sc 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina'' 

Th?re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de.sire 
to  announce  that  the  American  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  will 
hold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  March  28, 
in  room  P-39  of  the  Capitol  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  All  Members  interested 
are  urged  to  attend  this  meetmg. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Ricord  the  report  which 
I  prepared  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can group,  and  which  I  now  submit  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Report  or  the  Pre-SIDcnt.  Hon  Harold  D 
C'ooi  ry  Represent  \TTvr.  From  North  Caro- 
lina. AND  Chairman  cr  the  Hocsx  Com- 
Mrrrcx  cs  Agricultcre 

The  Iiiferpiirliamentary  Union  is  one  Of 
the  most  active  and  vigirous  organizations 
existing;  In  the  \Awr;d  tod.iy  as  an  liistrument 
fwr  internatliina;  peace.  It  was  formed  in 
18HU  iit  a  Parts  conclave  attended  by  official 
de:egales  from  France.  Great  Britain.  Bel- 
gl\:m  Denmark,  Hungary,  Liberia.  Spain,  and 
t.'.e  United  .States  of  America  These  eight 
nations  banded  together  under  a  compact 
which  declared  '  T;ie  conduct  of  govern- 
ments, tending  more  and  more  to  no  longer 
be  the  expressi  >u  of  the  Ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  whole  b<<ly  of  citizens.  It  Is  the  re.spon- 
slbllity  of  the  electors,  by  exercising  their 
choice,  to  direct  the  po'lcies  of  their  coun- 
tries tow.ird  Justice,  war.  and  the  brother- 
hood of  nations  "  This  high  ideal,  later  to 
he  expressed  by  Woodrow  WlUon.  In  hU  for- 
mulation of  the  League  of  Nations  and  now 
expressed  In  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, was  t(3  he  the  guiding  Influence  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  during  Its  entire 
history  of  72  years  While  Its  actions  are  not 
binding  upon  the  countries  represented  In 
Its  membership.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  moral 
f  Tce  of  tremendous  benefit  to  peace  and 
understanding   In    the    world    today. 

Now  numbering  59  nations,  Including  the 
Soviet  and  those  of  Its  power  orbit  In  Europe, 
It  has  never  admitted  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  nor  any  of  the  adjoining  puppet 
states  that  constitute  a  constant  threat  to 
"the  pevvce  and  tranquillity  of  order"  as  laid 
do*'n  by  tit.  Augustine  In  the  sixth  century 
AD  as  a  basis  for  International  law. 
Through  the  years.  It  was  the  prime  mover 
In  the  First  and  Second  World  Peace  Confer- 
ences and  has,  through  Its  Influence,  been 
lii.'striimentiil  In  helping  to  organize  and  sup- 
port both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations.  I:  h.is  been  an  Instrument 
of  forel^jn  policy  and  In  many  countries,  as 
well.  slJice  it  has  discussed  every  great  Issue 
pre.sented  to  the  world  In  the  period  of  Its 
existence.  It  has  seen  the  climate  change 
from  the  creation  of  a  balance  of  power  to 
(pen  covenants  openly  arrived  at  and  all 
the  International  problems  discussed  In  free 
parliaments,  by  the  responsible  press,  radio 
and  television,  and  by  the  people  them- 
selves 

In  my  report  to  the  Congress  In  1959.  I 
cited  the  history  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States,  through  Us  app<jlnted  delega- 
tions, tc)  the  various  conferences  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  through  the  years, 
and  cited  the  distinguished  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congre.ss  who  represented  our 
country  at  these  successive  meetings.  In  my 
present  report  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  in- 
cidents aiid  details  of  the  past  year,  1960. 
which  now  appear  for  current  review 

The  annua!  meeting  of  the  US.  group 
w;is  held  in  the  old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
o:i  Febru.iry  9,  1960.  with  the  President  In 
the  chair  A  comijU-te  report  of  the  48th 
Conference  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
held  In  Warsaw.  August  27-September  4. 
1959  was  m.ide  by  the  President.  A  report 
was  likewise  made  by  the  Permanent  Execu- 
tive Secret^iry.  Dr  Franklin  Dunham,  on  cur- 
rent Interparliamentary  Union  affairs.     The 


official  Interparliamentary  Bulletin  was  dis- 
tributed and  a  review  of  the  queetiona  to  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  49th  Conference 
of  the  Union  to  be  held  in  Tokyo,  September 
29  October  7,  1960.  was  made.  The  delegates 
to  the  spring  meeting  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees and  Council  of  the  Union  were  se- 
lected as  follows:  Members  of  the  Council — 
tlie  Honorable  Harold  D.  Coolet  and  the 
Honorable  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet;  standing 
committees — the  Honorable  Kathakikx  St. 
George  and  the  Honorable  W.  Robcet  Poage. 
Inasmuch  as  all  the  offlcers  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  U.S.  group  serve 
for  an  entire  session  of  Congress,  no 
elections  were  held  nor  called  for  until  after 
the  convening  of  the  87th  Congress  In  1961. 

During  the  year,  the  U.S.  group  re- 
ceived delegations  from  Brazil.  Peru.  Pin- 
land,  and  Thailand  The  Chairmen  of  these 
grovips  were  Introduced  on  the  floor  of  the 
U  .s  Senate  and  were  also  guests  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  during  their 
stay  In  Washington  At  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentary Conference  held  in  Washington  the 
previous  November,  the  U.S.  group  like- 
wise received  many  members  of  the 
NATO  groups  who  were  also  duly  constituted 
members   of    the    Interparliamentary   Union. 

At  tht  spring  meeting  of  the  Council  and 
standing  committees  held  In  Athens.  April 
19  24.  1960.  the  agenda  of  the  forthcoming 
49th  Conference  to  be  held  In  Tokyo  was 
prepared  This  meeting  was  attended  by  the 
Honorable  Harold  D  Ctxiley.  president  of  the 
group  and  member  of  the  IPU  Executive 
Committee.  Hon  A  S  Mike  Monroney.  mem- 
ber of  the  IPU  Council.  Congresswoman 
Katharine  St  George  Congressman  W.  Rob- 
ert Poage,  Dr  Charles  J,  Zlnn  and  E>r.  Frank- 
lin Dvmham.  Prrm.inent  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  U  S  group 

The  subjects  decided  upon  were:  (1) 
■  Methods  of  Improving  the  International 
Di.-trlbutlon  System  for  Primary  Products 
and  Relation  of  Their  Prices  With  Those  of 
Manufactured  Goods."  (2)  "Present  Prob- 
lems and  Prospects  of  Disarmament,"  (3) 
"TTie  Future  of  Parliamentary  Democracy  In 
Asia  "  The  program  of  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  IPU  Executive  Com- 
mittee from  9  to  11  was  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  Council.  It  was  also 
decided  to  reduce  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  from  eight  to  Ave.  These 
committees  are  now  organized  as  follows: 
(1(  political,  including  International  secu- 
rity and  disarmament;  (2)  Juridical.  Includ- 
ing parliamentary  questions:  (3)  economic, 
Including  social  questions:  (4)  cultural.  In- 
cluding information  and  education;  (5)  non- 
self-governing  territories,  including  ethnic 
questions. 

The  US  delegation  returned  on  April  26, 
1960,  having  served  both  In  the  capacity 
of  delegates  to  the  Council  and  members  of 
the  above-mentioned  committees. 

The  49th  Interparliamentary  Conference 
was  called  for  Tokyo  In  September  1960. 
The  House  and  Senate  delegations  left  by 
plane  for  Japan  In  ample  time  to  arrive  for 
the  opening  of  the  sessions.  The  Honorable 
Harold  D.  Coolet  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Executive  Committee  sessions 
and  the  Honorable  A.  S.  Mike  Monkonkt 
Joined  him  as  representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil. 

Inasmuch  as  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress was  in  progress,  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  little  more  than  half  the 
usual  number  of  delegates.  Those  In  at- 
tendance, however,  were  In  active  participa- 
tion on  all  committees  and  by  doubling  up 
on  duty  assignments,  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference the  same  strong  leadership  which 
has  been  characteristic  of  former  years. 

Japan,  fast-moving  leader  of  the  Par  East, 
was  host  to  the  49th  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  from  September  39  to 


October  7,  1960.  Tokyo  was  the  setting  for 
one  of  the  most  productive  meetings  of  the 
Union  held  In  Its  71  years  of  existence.  It 
was  also  the  Icu-gest  meeting  ever  held,  with 
60  nations  represented  from  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world.  Tokyo,  completely  re- 
built and  still  building,  represents  today  the 
complete  common  meeting  ground  of  East 
and  West;  a  city  of  10  million  people,  mod- 
ernized and  ready  to  as.sume  its  obligation 
as  a  mighty  force  for  peace  in  the  world. 

It  Is  only  4  years  since  the  Union  held  Its 
45th  Conference  in  Bangkok.  Since  then.  It 
has  met  In  London.  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  War- 
saw, and  Is  now  scheduled  to  meet  in  Brus- 
sels (1961).  Buenos  Aires  (1962),  and  will 
probably  return  to  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent in  1963  to  meet  in  Ottawa. 

The  Union  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1889 
through  the  persistence  and  work  of  two 
great  leaders.  Sir  William  Cremer  and  Fred- 
eric Passy,  who  called  together  a  meeting  of 
seven  European  countries  and  the  United 
States,  after  encouragement  had  been  given 
them  by  President  Cleveland.  Cremer  had 
headed  a  group  of  British  trade  unionists 
the  previous  year  who  Importuned  President 
Cleveland  to  apply  arbitration  to  an  old-time 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ain. Although  it  took  nearly  a  year  to  bring 
it  about.  Cleveland  did  It  and  thus  strength- 
ened the  belief  that  members  of  parliaments 
could  effectively  work  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  On  this  belief,  and  with  the  ideal 
of  ijermanent  p>eace  in  their  minds,  the  dele- 
gates to  the  first  Conference  organized.  The 
Union  grew  rapidly.  It  was  responsible  for 
the  First  and  Second  Hague  Conferences.  It 
gained  the  unfailing  support  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  then  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  and  was  itself  a  supporter 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  today  is  a  class 
A  member  of  the  United  Nations,  reporting 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

However,  a  persistent  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  bring  it  in  even  closer  harmony  with 
the  U.N.  At  the  spring  meeting  of  1960  held 
In  Athens,  a  resolution  now  known  as  the 
Monroney  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  new 
negotiations  with  the  U.N.  to  establish  a 
relationship  resembling  In  many  ways,  that 
of  a  specialized  agency,  yet  maintaining  an 
autonomy  of  action,  respectful  of  parlia- 
mentary rights  and  privileges.  Today,  its 
position  In  the  U.N.  is  that  of  a  nongovern- 
mental agency,  which  puts  it  in  an  anoma- 
lous position,  in  respect  to  the  countries  now 
represented  within  Union  membership.  The 
report  on  this  new  type  of  affiliation  will  be 
made  at  the  spring  meeting  (1961)  In 
Geneva. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Union  is  based 
upon  that  of  St.  Robert  Bellarmine  and 
Suarez  of  the  16th  century,  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed,  as  opposed  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings  or  the  assumed  power 
of  a  dictator.  Up  until  1955,  any  duly  con- 
stituted parliament  could,  on  its  own  choos- 
ing, become  a  member.  Now,  however,  a 
parliament  must  operate  on  its  own  soil. 
represent  a  country  recognized  under  Inter- 
national law  and  must  be  subject  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  to 
Its  ability  to  meet  these  conditions  and  to 
carry  out  Its  obligations  before  it  can  be 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Applications  from 
North  Korea  and  Canada  were  thus  acted 
upon  at  Tokyo.  North  Korea  did  not  re- 
ceive approval  but  Canada  was  admitted 
(or  rather  readmitted)  by  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Council.  Canada  actually  returned 
to  the  Union  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 
having  left  the  Union  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  n.  Although  the  Union  has  not 
followed  the  U.N.  In  the  wholesale  admis- 
sion of  the  16  new  African  countries.  It  did 
invite  Nigeria  to  Join  the  Union  In  an  ofB- 
cial  radiogram  sent  out  on  the  first  day 
of  that  country's  Independence,  which  day 


occurred  during  the  deliberations  In  Tokyo. 
Ghana  is  already  a  member  and  Tunisia, 
too,  is  a  vociferous  proponent  of  the  rights 
of  people  to  govern  themselves,  a  Wllsonlan 
principle   in  our  own  foreign  policy. 

Those  participating  at  Tokyo  in  1960  in- 
cluded: Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil. 
Bulgaria,  Burma.  Canada.  Ceylon,  Chile, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark.  Finland,  France, 
Germany.  Ghana,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Hungary,  India,  Indonesia.  Iran,  Iceland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Libya, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Rumania.  Spain,  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Thai- 
land, Tunisia,  United  Arab  Republic. 
U.S.S.R.,  Venezuela,  Vietnam,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Thus  50  countries  throughout  the 
world,  numbering  over  500  delegates,  many 
including  members  of  families  and  secre- 
tariats, brought  the  total  to  more  than  800 
In  attendance 

These  countries  presented  a  colorful  spec- 
tacle, when  the  Conference  opened  In  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  Diet  Building  Em- 
peror Hirohlto  and  his  lovely  Empress  offi- 
cially welcomed  the  delegates,  who.  after 
the  opening  ceremonies,  moved  over  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  where  commodi- 
ous arrangements  had  been  made  for  seat- 
ing the  delegates  by  country  on  Thursday, 
September  29  The  delegates  from  the 
United  States  had  come  In  two  planes,  one 
which  had  crossed  Europe,  the  Middle  E.nst 
and  Asia,  visiting  delegate  countries  en 
route,  and  another,  which  had  come  by  way 
of  Alaska,  the  previous  day.  The  delegation 
was  headed  by  the  Honorable  Harold  D. 
CooLEY,  president  of  the  US.  group  and 
member  of  the  Union's  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Congressman  Cooley  from  North  Car- 
olina is  also  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
cultural Committee.  With  Congressman 
CooLEY  was  the  Honorable  A.  S  Mike  Mon- 
roney, Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Union  and  the  following 
Senators:  The  Honorable  Francis  Case,  of 
South  Dakota;  the  Honorable  J.  William 
FtTLBRiGHT,  of  Arkansas;  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  Cali- 
fornia; the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  also  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Senate:  and  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Car- 
olina. Representing  the  House  were:  The 
Honorable  Hale  Boggs,  of  Louisiana:  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Dixon,  of  Utah;  the 
Honorable  Michael  A.  Felghan.  of  Ohio;  the 
Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye.  of  Hawaii;  the 
Honorable  Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri;  the 
Honorable  John  L.  McMillan,  of  South  Car- 
olina; and  the  Honorable  W.  Robert  Poage, 
of  Texas.  Former  Senator  Homer  FerguFo:i 
of  Michigan  also  acted  as  delegate,  being  a 
former  president  of  the  group  and  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Union.  The  delegation 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Franklin  Dunham, 
Permanent  Executive  Secretary  of  the  group, 
who  acted  as  liaison  with  the  Union  Secre- 
tariat and  with  the  American  Ambassador, 
Douglas  MacArthur  II.  during  the  Confer- 
ence. Dr.  Charles  J.  Zlnn,  counsel  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  represented  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Autonomous  Secretariat  of 
Parliaments. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  approval  of  the  Council  and  ac- 
tion of  the  Conference  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  increased  to  11  members,  ostensi- 
bly to  recognize  all  the  areas  of  the  world 
now  represented  in  the  Union.  The  Chief 
Executive  Office  of  the  Union  is  the  President 
of  the  CouncU.  He  is  Dr.  Gluseppl  Codaccl- 
Pisanelll.  a  leader  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Italy  and  member  of  the 
Italian  Cabinet,  as  well  as  deputy.  Dr. 
Plsanelll  Is  also  professor  of  International 
law  at  the  University  of  Rome  and  a  world 
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figure  In  International  affairs.  He  was  re- 
elected to  serve  an  additional  2  years  be- 
yond his  normal  term  of  4  years  which 
expired  at  the  Tokyo  Conference.  Dr.  Sat- 
urnlno  Braga  of  Brazil  and  David  Hacohen 
of  Israel  retired  from  the  Committee  th:.s 
year.  Their  places  were  taken  by  N  K 
Piikunoga  of  Japan  and  M.  A.  Matlne-Dart- 
ary  of  Iran  The  two  new  places  created  on 
the  Committee  were  filled  by  the  election 
of  Senator  P  E  Tolbert  of  Liberia  and  R  A 
Weidm.inn  of  Argentina;  the  E.xecut.ve 
Committee  is  therefore  now  represenlaiive 
of  all  are.13  except  Oceania,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  recognized  by  election  of  either  an 
Australian  or  New  Zealander  at  ihc  luxt 
Conference  l.i  Brusaels. 

The  Tokyo  Conference,  opening  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  September  29.  pro- 
ceeded uninediately  to  the  general  debate  oi^ 
the  Secretary  General's  report.  Two  spe.ik- 
ers  represented  the  United  States  m  the 
proceedmi;.  The  Honorable  Daniel  K 
INOUYE,  Congressmiin  from  Hawaii,  himself  of 
J.ip.tnese  descent,  opened  the  debate  with  a 
glowing  speech  on  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  closed  his  remarks,  addressing  hl.^ 
fellow  compatriots  in  Japanese.  The  Honor- 
able J  Wii.n.\M  PuLBRiGHT  was  the  second 
speaker  for  the  United  States.  Senator 
FiLBRiGHT.  chief  foreign  pollcyniaker  for  the 
U  .S  Senate,  received  an  ovation  from  the 
delegates  as  he  cautioned  those  present  to 
indulge  In  no  recriminations  or  attacks  on 
the  policies  of  other  countries  but  the 
maintenance  of  arrival  at  peaceful  6*j1u- 
tions  of  the  problems  of  the  world  The 
climate  suggested  by  the  Senator  set  the 
stage  f'jr  one  of  the  most  succes.sful  con- 
ferences ever  in  the  history  of  the  Union 

The  first  draft  resolution  was  presented 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee  on 
"Methods  of  Improving  the  International 
Distribution  of  Primary  Products  and  the  Re- 
lation of  Their  Prices  to  Those  of  Manufac- 
tured Goods  '  Tills  question,  analagous  t.  > 
our  own  farm  problem,  was  responded  to  by 
the  Honorabl'^  P.\ui.  C.  Jomms  and  the  H(  rior- 
able  W  RoBEBT  Poagk  far  the  United  States 
Congressman  Poagk  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  and  C\)n- 
gressman  Jones  is  a  veteran  member,  so  both 
were  well  equipped  to  represent  the  U  S 
point  of  view  on  the  subject.  They  both 
advocated  and  supported  the  draft  resolution 
and  Bigreed  to  the  Idea  of  holding  an  Inter- 
national Economic  Conference  under  U  N 
auspices  as  soon  as  It  la  possible  to  organize 
such  a  worldwide  meeting. 

The  second  draft  resolution  was  on  the 
perennial  question  of  dlsarman^ent  titled 
"Present  Problems  and  Prospects  of  Dis- 
armament." The  Union  has  legislated  on 
the  subject  for  many  years  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Reduction  of  Armaments  has  a 
vast  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  addition 
to  the  first  resolution  on  the  subject,  an 
additional  one  was  submitted  by  Dr  A 
Matlne-Daftary  of  Iran.  The  final  resolu- 
tion contained  the  major  Ideas  of  both 
versions  and  was  passed  unanimously  It 
stood  for  complete  and  thorough  Inspection, 
an  Important  element  of  allied  agreement, 
and  represents  the  approval  of  the  Soviet 
delegation  and  the  satellite  countries  as  well 
as  the  parliamentary  representatives  of  the 
free  world.  Speaking  on  this  question  were 
the  Honorable  Francis  Cass.  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  and  Senatcr  Btkom  THim- 
MOND.  of  South  Carolina.  Both  Senators 
have  made  lifetime  studies  of  disarmament 
and  became  Instrumental  In  bringing  about 
the  compromises  which  resttlted  In  the  final 
resolution.  Evidently,  where  nations  fall 
In  disarmament  conferances.  parliamentar- 
ians can  reach  agreement,  satisfactory  U) 
both  captive  nations  and  the  free  world 
This  resolution  may  easily  become  a  model 
for  International  agreement. 

The  third  resolution  was  on  the  subject, 
"The  Future  of  Parliamentary  Democracy  In 


Asm  "  Supported  by  the  .^.slan  nation.^  rep- 
resented at  Tokyo,  the  Honorable  Michakl 
A  Feighan.  of  Ohii>  and  the  Honorable 
Thoma.s  H  KicHEi..  SenaUr  for  California, 
siHike  (-n  thi.-i  quet-Min  The  resolution  as 
fln;illy  passed  represents  the  un.mimous  voice 
of  the  assembled  delegates  and  be-speaks  the 
cause  of  self-government  unatlectfd  by  for- 
eign Influence,  through  .'trong  parliamen- 
tary controls. 

A  fourth  resolution  spons<  red  by  the  Tu- 
nl.-.lan  group  was  introduced  which  would 
have  c niden.rietl  Frunce.  by  name,  in  Ita 
broad  solution  of  the  Algerl.m  problem,  the 
burden  of  Premier  de  CiauUe  In  the  present 
crlf.es  In  Africa  Taken  up  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Non-Self-Oovernlng  Territories.  Its 
claws  were  clipped  to  make  It  Include  all 
nations  who  commit  Inju-stlces  to  former 
colonials  and  Its  strong  language  condemns 
acts  of  aggression  upon  any  autonomous  peo- 
p;es  who  'h  iw  a  legitimate  desire  for  self- 
b;  ivernment  This  re.solution  pa.ssed.  with 
the  .sole  objection  of  the  Tunisian.?  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  who  supported  the 
Tunisians  In  their  efTorr.s  to  condemn  the 
conciliatory  moves  of  the  French  community 
to  give  Algeria  Its  independence  while  still 
rem. lining  m  the  French  .'phere  of  Influence 
A  similar  effort  was  made  by  the  U:ilte<l 
Arab  Republic  to  condemn  Lsniel  s  mdepend- 
en*  actl  .ns  In  the  Middle  East  hut  thl?.  too. 
failed  of  passage  completely 

After  the  elections,  which  have  been  de- 
tailed In  the  opening  parasrr  iphs,  the  con- 
ference voted  to  meet  In  Brus.sels.  September 
10^18,  1961.  to  meet  In  Buenos  Aires  In  1962 
and  to  meet  possibly  in  Ottawa  in  l!t63  or 
1964  The  Council  meetlntr  Is  scheduled  for 
Geneva.  Switzerland  from  April  4  10  1961, 
since  conditions  maKe  it  more  desirable  to 
meet  In  Geneva,  hcatlrpiartcrs  city  of  the 
Union,  at  that  time 

The  Japanese  group  acting  xa  hosts,  had 
been  honored  by  having  one  of  their  num- 
ber. Dr  K  Fukunaga.  elected  to  the  Execu- 
tive Commlfee  Tliey  had  de.iionstrated 
both  efBciency  and  ex'rnordln.iry  hospital- 
ity In  the  arr.mgemf'nts  of  both  the  official 
and  brilliant  social  programs  The  Ameri- 
can Embassy  headed  by  Arnha^  «-,nd'ir  D"vjgliis 
Mc.Arthur  II  had  f\irnlshed  the  most  sf-illclt- 
ous  aid  and  cixiperat'.on,  both  before  and 
during  the  meeting  It  was  voted  the  best 
Conference  ever  held  by  the  Unlf>n 

Follf)wln^  are  the  res<jluMons  ;>aj;.sed  by 
the  Conference. 

•r  -MI.THODS  or  IMPROVING  THE  INrERNATION- 
AL  DISTRIBUTIOM  STSTTM  »oR  PRIMARY  PROD- 
UCTS AND  THK  RCt-ATIoN  OF  THEIR  I»RICK.S 
WITH     THOSr       IF     M  A.vr-F  \f-rT'Rf  D    G    iiiDS 

"The  49th  In'erparllamentarly  Ct)nference. 

"Considering  that,  despite  repeated  Ini- 
tiatives taken  iy  different  lii'ern.itional  eco- 
nomic organlz.itl  ins  the  economies  of  the 
leas  developed  countries  are  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  c<>ntlnuln^  decre.tse  of  pr;n;ary 
product  prices  in  relation  t(j  tli  ise  of  manu- 
factured kf  j<xls  .iiid  their  excessive  flnctua- 
tlon,  by  the  unwieldy  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural pr'>durt.s.  and  by  uneven  allixratlon 
leivdlng  to  surpluses  In  somf>  countries  and 
shortages  In  others. 

"Propoies 

"1  Study  of  an  Indexing  6y.-.tein,  In  tlie 
largest  px>s8lblf  number  of  countries,  for 
prices  of  primary  products,  so  as  t*)  rela,te 
them  to  those  of  manuf.ictured  gnjds  as 
far  as  practicaf.le,  with  a  view  to  increaaln^ 
the  standard  of  living  of  workers  and  the 
national  Income  of  less  Industrialized  coun- 
tries whose  economies  depend  >n  the  export 
of  prlmsuTT  products; 

"2.  Cooperation  by  increased  tethnlcal  as- 
sistance, as  given  under  United  Nations  pro- 
grammes, and  through  financial  aid  from 
appropriate  Institutions — for  example,  an  In- 
ternational fund  for  the  stablllzati  >n  of  raw 
material    prices —with    a    view    t.)    a.s.si.stln^,' 


thijse  States  which  rely  mainly  on  one  or 
more  primary  pnxlucts  to  ensure  price 
equalization  from  one  year  to  another,  as 
well  as  to  diversify  and  Industrialize  their 
ec«)Uomles  as  an  effective  means  of  Improv- 
ing regional  employment  and  national  Ln- 
ooine  In  Uie  underdeveloped  countries,  thus 
increaoing  the  general  world  demand  for 
c<^)n3umer  and  capital  gixxls; 

"J  Slmpiilication  of  distributive  processes 
by  encouraging  rappr(x;hemfnt  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  as  many  Intermediaries  as  possi- 
ble, development  of  markets  for  primary 
ppKlucLa  by  increa-slng  the  fXJtentlal  de- 
mand for  them,  in  pxtrUcular  by  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  m.irkets  for  byproducts; 
expansion  of  trade  among  all  countries  of 
tlie  world  without  any  restrictions;  and  ex- 
UMision  of  such  trade  to  a  greater  viu-lety 
of  g.xKis  and  concluslnn  of  long-term  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  trade  agreements. 
desi»;ned  to  st;iblllze  m.irkets  and  prices  of 
primary  pr>xluct--.; 

4  Adoption  of  meiiaures,  by  those  coun- 
tries having  large  surpluses,  to  reduce  these 
pr'  gressively.  at  the  same  time  guarding 
jigiilnc.t  any  resulting  upset  of  world  trade 
by  consvilting  with  all  countries  likely  to  be 
aiTected  by  such  measures  and  taking  Into 
consider.itlon  the  penury  of  undernourished 
peoples. 

"5.  Urgent  accomplishment  of  tasks  of 
BolUlaj-lty  vls-a-\ls  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, account  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
of  each  nations  sovereignty  and  of  its  full 
right  to  self-determination.  In  order  that 
these  nations  may  expand  their  capacity  to 
Consume,  thus  attaining  ellectlve  interna- 
tional democracy  not  only  In  the  political 
field  but  al.s<j  In  the  ecoiKJinlc  field  and  In 
tlie  distributloii  of  creative  opportunities. 

"'6  Incre.use  of  economic  aid  U)  underde- 
veloped countries  In  order  to  diminish  the 
one-sided  dependence  of  such  countries  on 
the  export  of  certain  primary  products,  by 
diversification  of  their  production  promo- 
tion of  Indu.strlal  develi  pment  and  develop- 
ment of  an  expanding  Internal  market  for 
their  prixlucts, 

'Recommends,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  the 
Convocation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.  (  f  a  world  economic  con- 
ference with  a  composition  Includlrig  mem- 
bers of  the  ma>jr  primary  pro<luct  prixlticlng 
countries  which  would  be  charvjed  with  pro- 
moting Solutions  of  these  and  fither  prob- 
lems, more  piutlcularly  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregohig  principles  " 

"n.  rassKNT  problems  and  prospects  or 

DISARMAMENT 

-A 

•"The  49th  Interparliiunentary  Conference. 

"Believing  that  an  Immediate  solution  of 
the  disarmament  problem  Is  a  matter  of  vlUil 
Interest  to  all  peoples  and  that  this  will  be 
a  priceless  nmtrlbutlon  toward  maintaining 
peace  and  security  throughout   the  world. 

"Believing  also  that  peaceful  uses  of  all 
productive  capacity.  IncUiding  atomic  energy. 
and  multinational  and  bilateral  afwlstance 
to  the  economically  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries would  Improve  conslderaV>Iy  the  social 
and  economic  standard  of  living  of  all  man- 
kind. 

"Approving  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
XlVth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  tinlvcrsal  arid  complete  disarma- 
ment   (1378   XIV    . 

'Considering  that  the  continuance  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  has  had  harmful  ef- 
fects up<in  the  lives  of  mankind  who  long 
for  peace  and  happiness  on  earth. 

"Keallzlng  that  the  development  of  good- 
neighborly  relations  among  the  nations  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  understanding,  mutual 
respect  for  sovereignty,  equality  of  rights 
and  territorial  Integrity,  as  well  as  nonin- 
tervention In  one  another's  Internal  affairs, 
Is  the  prereqiilslte  for  a  relaxation  of  Inter- 


national tension  and  the  maintenance  and 
.strengthening  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

Urgently  calls  upon  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sumption of  disarmament  negotiations  by 
representatives  of  great  powers  and  of  other 
st.ites,  the  latter  to  be  selected  according  to 
lui  etjuitable  geographical  and  political  dis- 
tribution, and  to  request  these  States  to 
seek  an  agreement  leading  to  luilversal  and 
complete  disarmament  under  effective  Inter- 
nal lonal  control,  and  In   particular: 

1.  To  enter  Into  a  treaty  whereby  It  Is 
agreed  to  ban  permanently  nuclear  tests 
within  and  beyond  the  atmosphere,  In  the 
oceans,  and  underground,  to  the  utmost 
extent  to  which  control  Is  now  possible; 
and  to  establish  Joint  research  Into  meth- 
ods of  ointroUlng  small  underground  tests — 
the  p.irtles  agreeing  meanwhile  to  a  mora- 
torium upon  such  tests; 

"2  To  enter  into  a  further  treaty  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  International  control 
organ  for  the  Impectlon  and  supervision  of 
disarmament  which  would  function  under 
a  special  status  formUig  an  Integral  part  of 
the  general  disarmament  treaty;  this  con- 
trol organ  would  supervise  the  universal  and 
complete  disarmament  of  armed  forces  and 
of  nuclear  luid  conventional  weapons  by  con- 
trolled stages  agreed  before  and  on  each 
phiise  of  disarmament; 

"3.  To  establish  Immediately  Joint  study 
of: 

"(a  I  measures  to  Insure  that,  after  mil- 
itary bases  have  b<?en  abolished  and  armed 
forces  withdrawn  from  foreign  territory,  no 
nation  shall  use  outer  space  for  war  pur- 
poses; 

"lb)  measures  U>  give  protection  against 
surprl.se  attack;  and 

•(c)  measures  to  control  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  fissionable  material; 

•4.  To  Invite  all  other  nations  to  become 
parties  to  both  these  treaties. 

-B 

'"Tlie  49th  Interparliamentary  Conference, 

'"Considering  that  the  crux  of  the  disarm- 
ament problem  Is  the  organization  of  Inter- 
national security  a.^  provided  for  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

•"Considering  that  the  section  of  the 
Charter  concerning  collective  security  has  In 
practice  not  been  applied  by  reason  of  the 
political  climate  brought  Into  existence  after 
the  Second  World  War  as  a  result  of  dissen- 
sions between  the  great  powers. 

"Believing  that  the  establishment  of  an 
atmosphere  of  mutiial  respect,  confidence 
and  security.  In  accordance  with  the  Ideals 
that  Inspired  the  drafting  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and,  above  all,  the 
cessation  of  the  cold  war,  would  promote 
agreement  on  disarmament, 

"Addresses  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  nations 
to  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  the  Ban  Fran- 
cisco spirit." 

■"III.  THE  ri'TURE  or  parliamentary 

DEMOCRACY    IN    ASIA 

'The  49th  Interparliamentary  Conference, 

'Welcoming  the  progress  already  made  by 
the  Independent  nations  In  Asia  and  their 
contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  de- 
mocracy, 

"Recognizing  that  full  realisation  of 
self-government  depends  on  the  growth  of 
democratic  Institutions  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  economic  and  social  environ- 
ment of  the  people  concerned,  and  also  on 
the  success  attained  In  overcoming  such  ob- 
stacles to  national  unity  as  Illiteracy,  pov- 
erty, and  difference*  of  race,  religion,  and 
language, 

"Trusting  that  political  and  constitutional 
development  In  Asia  will  be  firmly  baaed  on 
social  Justice,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  prac- 
tice of  tolerance,  thus  safeguarding  human 
rights,  both  Individual  and  minority,  free- 
dom of  religion  and  freedom  of  expression. 
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"Proposes 

"1.  All  p>os6lble  technical  and  economic 
aid  should  be  forthcoming  from  the  more 
prosperous  nations  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  International  agencies, 
thereby  securing  a  stable  and  sound  social 
and  economic  basis  for  democratic  societies 
and  democratic  parliaments; 

"2.  International  aid  and  regional  co- 
operation should  be  made  available  on  a 
larger  scale  for  the  training  of  personnel 
skilled  In  the  administrative  techniques  re- 
quired for  solving  the  new  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  arising  in  Asia,  and  that 
Individual  Governments  and  agencies  be 
requested  to  Increase  training  facilities; 

"Invites  members  of  the  Union  and  Inter- 
ested International  organizations  to  give  due 
attention  to  these  proposals  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  parliamentary 
democracy." 

"rv.    THE    PROBLEMS    OF     COLONIALISM    AND 
RACIAL    DISCRIMINATION 

"The  49th  Interparliamentary  Conference, 

"Considering  the  fundamental  principles 
laid  down  In  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
namely,  respect  for  equal  rights  of  peoples 
and  for  their  right  to  self-determination; 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion;  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  International  law;  as 
well  as  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security, 

"Considering  that  colonialism  continues  to 
exist  In  different  parts  of  the  world — in  Af- 
rica. Asia  and  elsewhere;  that  this  system,  by 
its  very  nature,  deprives  peoples  of  the  right 
to  self-determination  and  prevents  them 
from  exercising  their  right  of  sovereignty 
over  their  territories,  which  Is  one  of  the 
natural  rights  of  peoples;  that  It  Is  also  an 
obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  stability  In 
the  world  and  Increases  the  gravity  of  Inter- 
national conflicts,  thereby  constituting  a 
permanent  threat  to  International  peace  and 
security, 

"Deeply  concerned  by  the  disregard  for 
some  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human   RightJS, 

"1.  Condemns  all  forms  of  racial  discrim- 
ination and  colonialism,  all  forms  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  Intolerance,  all  Inhuman 
methods  used  In  prisons  and  Internment 
camps  or  against  prisoners  of  war  In  what- 
ever country  they  may  be: 

"2.  Trusts  that  the  governments  and  all 
other  parties  concerned  will  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  observe  the  principles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  of  International  law; 

"3  Calls  on  all  national  groups  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union — 

"(a)  To  use  their  influence  to  Insure  the 
respect  and  observance  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  all  over  the 
world; 

"(b)  To  urge  governments  which  persist  In 
their  desire  to  perpetuate  any  form  of 
colonialist  regime  that  they  cease  to  main- 
tain a  system  which  Is  Inhuman  and  in- 
compatible with  the  degree  of  evolution 
reached  by  mankind  at  present,  so  as  to 
abolish  colonialism  by  granting  all  peoples 
without  delay  the  light  to  free  self-determi- 
nation without  any  pressure,  restraint  or 
maneuvering,  which  falsify  the  real  will  of 
the  peoples; 

"(c)  To  take  Joint  action  with  a  view  to 
stopping  colonialist  wars,  through  recourse 
to  referendums  controlled  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, insuring  that  the  decision  of  the 
people  Is  being  taken  freely,  especially  when 
there  Is  reason  to  fear  that  the  prolongation 
of  an  armed  struggle  may  lead  to  a  general 
war; 

"(d)  To  take  all  steps  required  for  putting 
an  end  to  racial  discrimination  of  all  kinds — 
political,  economic  and  social — and  for  es- 
tablishing absolute  equality  between  all  men 


In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Universal  Declaration   of   Human   Rights; 

"4.  Requests  governments  to  limit  inter- 
vention in  internal  disputes  of  those  peoples 
who  have  newly  acqtilred  freedom  from 
colonial  rule  to  Joint  action  through  the 
United  Nations  or  other  recognized  neutral 
international  bodies  In  order  to  bring  about 
a  regime  of  political  order  and  security,  and 
to  promote  economic,  social  and  political 
development; 

"5.  Expresses  the  utmost  concern  with 
regard  to  the  denial  of  freedom  and  sover- 
eignty to  many  peoples; 

"6.  Asks  the  representatives  of  all  coun- 
tries to  promote  laws  or  constitutional 
amendments  with  the  object  of  reinforcing 
the  severe  repression  of  every  form  of  racial, 
political  or  religious  discrimination,  so  that 
in  the  educational  Institutions  of  every 
country,  the  principles  of  spiritual  peace, 
human  fraternity  and  respect  for  all  racial 
groups  in  the  world  may  be  advocated  in 
Bi>eclal  lectures: 

""7.  Affirms  the  right  of  every  country  to 
full  emancipation  and  control  of  Its  own 
destiny  with  the  object  of  putting  an  end 
to  every  form  of  domination  of  countries 
through  the  use  of  force  and  of  eliminating 
all   kinds  of  imperialistic  penetration." 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4806)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary 
program  of  extended  unemployment 
compensation,  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  will  not  object,  I 
take  this  moment  to  state  that  yester- 
day I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  page  4310,  a  statement  to- 
gether with  a  table,  which  were  not 
available  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  when  that  committee  con- 
sidered the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion matter. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  examine  that 
statement  and  that  table  which  shows 
how  much  their  contribution  will  exceed 
their  benefits,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mills, 
King  of  California,  O'Brien  of  Illinois, 
Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  4806. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINO  AND 

CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill.  S.  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


EFFECTIVE    DATE    OP    CERTAIN 
STATUTORY  AWARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  861  > 
to  provide  that  no  application  shall  be 
required  for  the  payment  of  statutory 
awards  for  certain  conditions  which, 
prior  to  August  1.  1952,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  service  connected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs  whether  or  not  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  a  new  letter  or  is  one 
of  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan that  it  is  a  letter  from  the  new  ad- 
ministration. I  do  not  believe  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  it  is  an  objection.  It  is  a 
partial  objection,  one  which  could  pos- 
sibly set  a  precedent. 

Mr.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Ejentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


US     MERCHANT    VESSEL   AND    WA- 
TERFRONT SECURITY  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  4469' 
to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide  that  no 
Individual  who  willfully  falls  or  refuses 
to  answer,  or  falsely  answers,  certain 
questions  relating  to  subversive  activities. 
when  summoned  to  appear  before  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies,  shall  be  employed 
on  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
States  or  within  certain  waterfront 
facilities  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


Un-American  Activities,  if  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  consider  the  suggestion  I 
made  the  last  time  I  objected  to  the  bill, 
that  the  subject  matter  was  of  sufficient 
Importance  as  well  as  the  constitutional 
questions  that  are  raised  by  It.  so  that 
the  matter  really  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  full  floor  debate. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  tliat  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  passed  on  the  con- 
stitutional questions  the  gentleman  i.s 
talking  about,  I  would  agree  with  him 
But  the  statute  of  the  State  of  California 
which  we  followed  exactly  in  drafting  the 
bill  under  consideration  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  was  constitutional  I  .see 
no  need  to  debate-  the  question  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
the  gentleman  may  ask.  but  as  to  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute,  that  has 
already  been  pas-sed  on  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  As  I  read  the  ca.ses 
in  the  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Green  against  McElroy, 
and  the  ninth  circuit  case  of  Parkt-r 
against  Lester,  questions  are  raised  by 
this  bill  that  have  not  been  passed  on 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, at  least.  I  should  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  bill  and  debate  It 
on  the  floor.  I  would  be  di.spo.std  to  vote 
against  this  as  it  now  stands  For  that 
reason,  and  with  iill  due  deference  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  requires  three  ob- 
jectors. Is  there  lurther  objection  to  the 
consideration  of   the  bill? 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  distin«uished  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr  Linds.^yI 
I  think  there  are  serious  constitutional 
questions  involved  here  which  .should  be 
debated  fully.  Calling  this  bill  on  the 
Corisent  Calendar  prevents  thorough 
and  deliberate  oonsideration  There- 
fore. I  also  object 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  further  ob- 
jection'' 

There  being  no  further  objection,  the 
Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  fnact''d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattien  of  the  U'nted  States  of 
America  m  Congress  a^iembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tiie  United  States  Mer- 
chant Ves-sel  and  Waterfront  Security  .Kct  uf 
1960  ■ 

Sec  2  The  Subversive  Activities  Contrul 
Act  of  1950  1 64  3' at  987 1  Ls  amended  by 
inserting.  Immedla-cly  preceding  section  4 
thereof,  the  fjllowlng  new  section 

CMPLOTMKNT  OT  Cr«T*IN  INOI  VIDl- AI.^  AT 
WATEKfUONT  rAd.TTlZS  AND  ABOARD  M  Km - 
CHANT    VESSELS    Ol     UNFTED    STATE.S 

Sec  3B  I  a)  N<j  Individual  who  willfully 
falls  or  refu-ses  to  appe-ar  bef  .re  .my  Pederal 
agency,  when  subpenaed  or  ordered  to  ap- 
pear, or  to  answer  under  oath  before  such 
Federal  agency  any  question  concerning    - 

"(I)  the  membership  of  such  Individual, 
or  any  other  Individual,  In  the  Communist 
Party,  Ptwclst  Party,  or  other  .subversive 
party 

"(2 1  the  actlvltl««  of  such  Individual,  or 
any  other  Individual,  aa  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Fasrist  Party  or  other 
subversive  party,  or 

"(3»  the  participation  of  such  individual, 
or   any   other    Individual.    In    activities   con- 


ducted by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Con.munlat  Party,  Paaclst  Party,  or  other 
subversive  party  or  any  member  thereof. 
shall  be  employed  In  any  capacity  aboard  any 
merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  or 
within  any  waterfront  facility  In  the  United 
States,  nor  shall  any  such  Individual  be  en- 
titled to  hold,  or  to  be  Issued,  any  certincate, 
license,  or  other  dcxrument  (Including  any 
endorsement  thereon)  Identifying  him  as  an 
Individual  eligible  to  be  employed  In  any 
capacity  aboard  any  such  merchant  vessel  or 
within  any  such  waterfront  facility  The 
prohibition  against  employment,  and  against 
the  possession  and  issuance  of  any  certui- 
c.-ite,  llcen.se,  or  other  document  (Including 
any  endorsement  thereon),  contained  In  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  aliio 
apply  with  respect  to  any  Individual  who 
commit-s  perjury  In  answering  any  question 
referred  t<i  In  such  first  sentence 

bi     ITie   President   of   the   United   States 
shall  institute  such  measures  and  issue  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion  and,    for   such   purjx^se,   he   may   utilize 
such  departments,  agencies,  ofBcers,  and  In- 
.strumentalltles   of    the   United   States    as   he 
ni.iy   deem  appropriate      For  the  purjjose  of 
any    Investigation   which.    In    the   opinion    of 
the    department     agency,    ofDcer,    or    instru- 
m«»ntallty  utilized  by  the  President   to  carry 
out   the  provisions  of  this  section.  Is  neces- 
sary  and    proper   In   carrying  out   the   provi- 
sions    of     this     section,     such     department, 
agency,  ofTlcer,  '>r  instrumentality  Is  empow- 
ered to  subpena  witnesses    administer  f>aths 
and  amrmatlon.s.  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  pr  idiirnon  of  any  t><>>ks,  papers,  or  other 
cli)cu;nents  which  are  relevant  or  material  to 
the    matter    under    Investigation       Such    at- 
tend.ince  of  wltnes.se8  and  the  production  of 
such  books,  papers,  or  other  drx-uments  may 
be    required    from    any    place    In    the   United 
States    or    any    district.    Commonwealth,    or 
posses-slon    thereof    at   any   designated   place 
of  hearing      Witnesses  summoned  under  au- 
thority of   this  subsection  shall  be  paid   the 
.sivme  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses 
In    the    (ourU   of    the   United    States      U[X)n 
failure    of    any    person    to    obey    a    subpena 
i.s.sued     under     the    subsection,     the    United 
.states  district  court  for  the  Judicial  district 
wherein    such    person    resides    <jr    carries    on 
bu-slness  may,   upon   the   petition  of  the  de- 
p.vrtment,  ivgency    officer,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  utilized  by  the  President 
to   carry   out    the   provisions  of   this  section, 
l.s-sue  an   order  requiring  such   person    to  ap- 
pe,*r  and  to  pnxluce  books,  papers,  or  other 
documents,    if   .so   <jrdered.    or    U)   give    testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion   or    In    question       Any    failure    to    obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
su  h  court  as  a  contempt  thereof      Any  pnxr- 
pss   in   any   such   case   may   be  .served   in   the 
judli-lal  dl.slrlct  whereu^  such  person  re.'^ldes 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found 
"(C)    As  used  In  this  secti  ui 
'•(1)    the   term    waterfront   facility'   means 
all  piers,  wharves,  docks,  and  similar  struc- 
tures to  which  ves.sels  may  be  .secured,  build- 
ings   on    such    structures    or    contiguous    to 
such  structures,  and  equljiment  and  mtiterl- 
aU  on  such  structures  or  tn   such  buildings; 
■■j2i    the   'erm    United   Stales',   when    used 
In  a  territorial  sense    Inclvides  all  places  and 
waters   continental  or  Insular,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 

•  1 3)  the  term  C-ommunlst  Party"  means 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
v.r  any  successors  of  such  party  regardless  of 
the  iis-sumed  name,  whose  object  or  purpose 
Is  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  government  of  any 
State,  district.  Commonwealth,  or  f>o«»e8alon 
there<jf,  or  the  government  of  any  political 
subdivision  therein  by  force  and  violence, 
and  Includes  subsidiary  organizations  of 
such  party; 
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"(4)  th«  phraae  'TtMciat  Party,  or  other 
■ubverslve  party'  meaai  any  party,  otlur 
than  the  Oozumunltt  Party,  raganUesa  at  tbe 
acfiumed  name,  whose  object  or  piupoee  la 
to  overthrow  the  Goveniment  erf  the  United 
States,  or  the  government  of  any  State,  dis- 
trict. Conrunonwealth.  or  poooeaslon  thereof, 
or  the  gorermnent  of  any  political  aubdlvl- 
slon  therein  by  force  and  violence,  and  in- 
cludes subsidiary  orgiinlzatlona  of  luch 
party;  and 

•'(5)  the  term  Federal  agency*  means  any 
department.  Independent  establishment,  or 
other  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  congressional  com- 
mittee or  sut>commltt«e ." 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walte*  of 
Pennsylvania:  On  page  1.  line  4.  after  "Act 
of  strike  out  "lOeo"  and  Insert  "19C1". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OUTDOOR  RECREAITON  RESOURCES 
REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  2204) 
to  extend  the  time  In  which  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  Its  final  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Refenring  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  TMr.  Aspin- 
ALLl  how  much  money  was  originally 
budgeted  for  this  item  and  what  the 
financial  status  is  of  this  Commission? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  A.s  I  recaU,  it  waa 
authorized  an  approprlatitwi  of  $2,500,- 
000.  The  money  has  not  been  complete- 
ly used.  No  other  money  has  be&a.  re- 
quested in  this  legislation.  All  this  bill 
now  under  discussion  does  is  permit  the 
extension  by  a  few  months  of  the  time  in 
which  to  file  a  report.  That  is  all  that 
is  Involved. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  wiUidraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Identical 
Senate  bill.  S.  449,  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  bill. 

There  being  no  ob.^ectlon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asfe^nbled.  That  the  first 
.sentence  of  section  6(c)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  establlsliment  of  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
nii-sion  to  study  the  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources of  the  public  lands  and  other  land 
and  water  areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  38,  1968  (72 
Stat.  238).  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Commission  shall  present  not  later 
than  January  31.  1962.  a  report  of  Its  review, 
a  compilation  of  Its  data,  and  Its  recommen- 
dations on  a  State  by  State,  region  by  region, 
and  national  basis  to  tlie  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  and  shall  cease  to  exist  not 
later  than  September  1,  1)62." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  2204)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL 
INSECTICIDE  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4662) 
to  amend  the  transitional  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  August  7,  1959,  entitled 
"Nematocide,  Plant  Regulator.  Defoliant, 
Desiccant  Amendment  of  1959." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
bill,  S.  1028,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the 
House  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Nematocide, 
Plant  Regulator.  Defoliant,  and  Desiccant 
Amendment  of  1969  (Public  Law  86-139.  73 
Stat.  386,  287)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
comma  and  the  word  "or"  appearing  at  the 
end  of  clause  ( 1 )  and  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  clause  a  colon  and  the  following :  "Pro- 
vided, That  with  respect  to  any  nematocide. 
plant  regulator,  defoliant,  or  desiccant  whose 
use  results  In  residue  remaining  in  or  on 
a  food  at  the  time  of  introduction  Into  Inter- 
state commerce  and  which  use  had  commer- 
cial application  prior  to  January  1,  1958.  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  a  date  beyond  March 
5,  1961,  on  the  basis  of  a  determination  that 
such  action  will  not  be  unduly  detrimental 
to  the  public  Interest  and  is  necessary  to 
avoid  hardships:  Provided  further.  That  such 
date  shall  not  be  extended  beyond  (1)  the 
date  on  which  an  order  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  such  product  under  section  408  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  UJS.C.  S46a)  becomes  effective  or  (11)  the 
date  on  which  any  extension  granted  under 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  is  terminated, 
or^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  4662)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MUSTERING-OUT   PAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  859) 
to  repeal  chapter  43  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vftishington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  DIVIDENDS  FOR  CERTAIN 
NSLI   POLKTYHOLDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  4539) 
to  amend  section  723  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  im- 
mediate payment  of  dividends  on  in- 
surance heretofore  issued  under  section 
621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 


ance Act  of  1940  which  has  been  con- 
verted or  exchanged  for  new  insurance 
under  such  section,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
fact  this  bill  will  come  up  later  today 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE   OF   CERTAIN   CAIXHUES   AND 

MATTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  CH.R.  4435) 
to  authorize  the  sale,  without  regard 
to  the  6-month  waiting  period  pre- 
scribed, of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the   present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  1116,  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  the  House  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain briefly  for  the  record  the  reason 
for  this  speedup?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  notice  has  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  providing 
for  the  action  set  forth  under  this  bill. 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  the  reason 
for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
notice  has  not  been  p)osted  in  the 
Register  in  reference  to  these  materials^ 
Briefly,  this  is  the  story  behind  the  bill. 
The  National  Lead  Co.  closed  down 
its  lead  mine  mining  operation  in 
the  small  community  of  Fredericktown  in 
the  area  of  Flat  River.  Mo.,  about  6 
weeks  ago.  Since  it  closed  down  the  lead 
mining  operation,  it  will  also  have  to 
close  down  the  refinery  operations  be- 
cause the  refinery  runs  on  the  waste  ma- 
terials remaining  after  the  lead  is 
extracted.  These  materials  were  accu- 
mulated by  the  Federal  Government 
during  the  war  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ran  the  refinery.  They  are 
waste  materials  remaining  after  the  re- 
fining process.  They  are  of  no  value  to 
the  Federal  (jovemment,  but  if  the  re- 
finery can  obtain  these  materials,  it  will 
be  able  to  continue  in  operation  and  save 
the  jobs  of  140  men.  If  these  calcines 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  refinery  will 
have  to  be  closed  down  because  it  is  not 
economically  feasible  to  mine  materials 
for  the  refinery  alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  in  nowise  dis- 
turb market  conditions? 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  It  In  no- 
wise disturbs  the  market  conditions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  just  waste 
materials  piled  outside  of  the  refinery. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  (rentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserra- 
tlon  of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate blU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Administrator  of  General  Serrlces  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  dispose  of,  by  negotiated 
sale  or  otherwise,  approximately  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-one  short  tons 
of  nlckel-cobalt-copper  calcines  and  ap- 
proximately eighty-seven  tons  of  nlckel- 
cobalt-copper  matte  now  held  In  the  na- 
tional stockpile  Such  disposition  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provUlons  of 
section  3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma- 
terials Stock  Piling  Act,  relating  to  disposi- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a  revised  determination 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  said  Act,  to  the 
effect  that  no  such  disposition  shall  be  made 
until  six  months  after  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  transmission  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees thereof  of  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
disposition. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid^  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  4435,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  3  OF  THE 
PUERTO  RICAN  FEDERAL  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  124)  to  provide  for  amending 
section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal 
Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319>,  as 
amended   '64  Stat.  458). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
if  there  has  been  a  vote  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  the  resolu- 
tion provides  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  must  hold  a  plebiscite  and  a  ma- 
jority must  vote  for  this  legislation  be- 
fore the  act  would  become  enforceable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  must  vote  before 
the  act  can  become  effective? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  by  Joint  resolution  of  lU  legislative  as- 
sembly (Joint  Resolution  Numbered  1.  ap- 
proved June  23,  1968)  baa  requested  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriat«  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations 
Act  to  the  end  that  certain  provisions  there- 
of be  deleted  therefrom,  said  deletion  to 
take  effect  upon  the  qualified  electors  of 
Puerto  Rico  having  voted  In  a  referendum, 
pursuant  to  section  1  ot  article  VII  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  to 
Include  provisions  In  the  Commonwealth 
constitution   In    lieu  of   the   pertinent   pro- 


visions of  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  limiting  the  debt  in- 
curring capacity  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  its  munlclpalltlef.;  and 

Whereas    the     Commonwealth    of    Puerto 
Rico  Is  a  self-governing  body  politic,  created 
under  a  constitution  adopted  by  the  people 
of    Puerto    Rico,    tl  eniselves.    in    accordance 
with    the    terms    ol     compact    embodied    In 
Public    Law   800,    Eighty-first    Congress,    and 
It    Is    appropriate    that    the    debt    liirurrlng 
capacity    of    the    Cdmmoiiwealth    of    Puertt) 
Rico   and    its    municipalities    be   determined 
by    the   constitution   of    the   Commonwealth 
of    Puerto   Rico.    Instead   of    the    Puerto   Hlro 
Federal  Relations  Act     Now.   therefore,  he  it 
Retolved    by    tfie    Senate    and     House    of 
Representatnes    of     the     United     States    of 
.4"it'riC(i    in    Congrf^s    assembled.    That    sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations 
Act     1 64    Stat      319    ,    as    amended    1 64    St.it 
458 >.  Is  amended  iy  deleting  therefrom  the 
following      language        ■  Proiided.      hou-ever. 
That  no  public  indebtedness  of  Puerto  Rico 
and   the  municipal. ties  of  San   Juan     Ponce, 
Areclbo.  Rio  Pledrns  and   Mayagu»"z  shall   be 
allowed   In   excess    jf   10  per   centum   of    the 
aggregate  tax  v.ilu.itlon  <if  lUs  property,  and 
no    public    Indebtedness    of    any    other   sub- 
division or  municipality  of  Puerto  Rico  shall 
hereafter  be  allowed  In  excess  of  5  per  cen- 
tum  of   the    aggregate   tax    valuation   of    the 
property  In  any  such  subdivision  or  munic- 
ipality."   and   "In   computing    the    indebted- 
ness of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico    municipal 
bonds  for  the  payraent  of  Interest  and  prin- 
cipal of   which   th£    g<Mjd   faith  ut  the  pi-ople 
of   Puerto  Rico   has  heretofore   been   pledged 
and    tH)nds    l.ssued    by    the   people   of    Puerto 
Rico    secured     by     bonds    to    an    equivalent 
amount  of  bonds  of  municipal  corporations 
or   school    boards   of    Puerto    Rico   shall    not 
be   counted    but  all    bonds    hereafter    Issued 
by   any    municipality    or    subdivision    wilhln 
the    5    per    centu.n    hereby    authorl/.ed    for 
which  the  good  faith  of  the  people  of  Puertt) 
Rico  Is  pledged  shall  be  counted   ' 

Sec  2,  Section  I  of  this  Act  shall  t.ike 
effect  upon  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
electors  of  Puerto  Rico  having  voted  In  a 
referendum  pursuant  to  section  1  of  article 
V'll  of  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  to  Include  provl.slons 
In  the  Commonwealth  constitution,  In  lieu 
of  the  provisions  of  sec'lon  3  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act  .specified  here- 
in, limiting  the  ilebt-lncurrlng  capacity  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  its  municipali- 
ties (as  proposed  in  the  concurrent  re»<jlu- 
tlon  of  the  leglsU.tlve  a-ssembly  of  the  Com- 
moiiwealth  i . 

The  Joint  reiolution  wa.s  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  Strike  out  all  of 
the  preamble. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  !  Mr 
Fernos-Isern  1 ,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor).  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  O'Brien!,  and 
I  may  be  permitted  to  extend  our  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  REcoRn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Puerto  Rico 


by  Joint  Resolution  No.  1,  approved  June 
23,  1958.  requested  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  amend  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relation  Act  by  deleting  there- 
from certain  provisions  relative  to  the 
debt  limitations  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  lUs  municipalities,  such  deletion  to 
take  effect  upon  the  qualified  electors  of 
Puerto  Rico  having  voted  in  a  referen- 
dum, pursuant  to  section  1,  of  article  VII 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  to  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  limit 
the  debt-incurnnkj  capacity  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Its  municipalities. 

On  Aunu.st  12,  1958,  and  on  January 
19.  1959.  I  introduced  resolutions  to  ac- 
cuinpli.sh  the  sense  of  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  on  January  12,  1961, 
I  aKaln  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 124  for  the  same  purpose.  House 
Joint  Resolution  124  has  received  favor- 
able reports  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  finally,  on  March  14,  1961,  was  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the  mat- 
ter of  debt  limitation  is  evidently  a  local 
matter,  and  it  is  more  appropriate  that 
It  be  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  rather  than  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations  Act.  So 
that  they  can  be  included  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  It  IS  necessary  that  provisions  deal- 
ing with  this  matter  be  deleted  from  the 
Puerto  Rican  Relations  Act. 

The  Federal  Relations  Act  consists  of 
certain  sections  of  the  old  organic  act 
for  Puerto  Rico  which  were  not  repealed 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  constituuonal 
government  for  Puerto  Rico  an'i  tie 
proclamation  of  the  existence  of  ihe 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  It  i.s  the 
framework  within  which  the  Common- 
wealth exercises  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment and  the  US  Government  exercises 
its  reserved  p>owers  with  respect  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

The  Puerto  Rican  Federal  Relations 
Act  is  an  old  document  serving  a  new 
purpo.se.  It  is  to  be  naturally  expected 
that  some  amendments  and  modifica- 
tions may  be  proposed  by  Puerto  Rico  to 
better  adjust  existing  relationships  to 
the  needs  and  realities  of  the  political 
life  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  placing  of  the  responsibility  for 
public  debt  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  consistent  with  the  self- 
governing  nature  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  conceived  and  created  by  the  joint 
efTort  and  mutual  agreement  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  124  is  a  commendable 
piece  of  le^Lslation  and  I  give  it  my 
hearty  support.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
congressional  belief  that  the  Puerto 
Ricans  are  competent  and  capable  of 
managing  their  own  affairs.  For  the 
past  9  years,  since  the  Commonwealth 
was  created,  Puerto  Rico  has  made 
strides  in  many  fields  of  development, 
particularly  in  encouraging  economic 
stability. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee hearings  in  Puerto  Rico  during  the 
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86th  Congress  gave  evidence  of  the  need 
for  additional  capital  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  population  and  new  Indus- 
tries that  are  enabling  the  Common- 
wealth to  enjoy  a  stable  economy. 

This  resolution  will  assist  the  Gover- 
nor and  legislature  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cational program  and  liighway  ssrstem  of 
the  island  through  the  increased  sale  of 
bonds  in  the  mainland  markets.  House 
Joint  Resolution  124  will  remove  the  debt 
limitation  restriction  from  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Federal  Relatic>ns  Act  providing 
the  Commonwealth  constitution  is 
amended  to  add  the  ddegated  language. 
In  the  event  that  amended  langiiage  is 
not  forthcoming  the  r<^triction  on  debt 
limitation  will  remain  in  the  Federal 
Relations  Act.  The  citizens  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  protected  because  they  must 
ratify  the  amendment  before  it  becomes 
effective.  There  is  little  danger  of  sad- 
dling the  Puerto  Ricans  with  an  unbear- 
able debt  burden.  I  am  certain  that  the 
proposed  amendment  will  be  carefully 
analyzed  before  it  is  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  endorse  this  legislation 
and  hope  its  enactmem;  will  be  expedited. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  aU 
know,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rioo 
has  a  unique  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  Public  Law  6O0.  80th  Congress, 
also  known  as  the  Puerto  Rican  Federal 
Relations  Act,  created  the  Common- 
wealth status  for  the  island.  The  terms 
of  the  act  describe  it  as  being  "in  the 
nature  of  a  compact  between  Congress 
and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico."  The 
terms  also  provide  they — the  people — 
"may  organize  a  government  pursuant 
to  a  constitution  of  their  own  adoption." 
This  constitution  was  duly  drafted  and 
accepted  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  In 
1951  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1952. 

Since  its  creation  the  Commonwealth 
has  progressed  rapidly  under  the  com- 
petent guidance  of  Oov.  Luis  Mun6E- 
Marin  and  our  colleague.  Resident  Com- 
missioner Pernos-Isern. 

House  Joint  Resolution  124  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  policy  enunciated  in  1952  for 
self-government  for  the  Commonwealth. 
Congress  anticipated  that  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  progressive  and  djrnamic 
and  that  from  time  to  time  amendments 
would  be  desirable  to  keep  the  Puerto 
Ricans  in  step  with  the  changing  times. 
Congress  likewise  set  certain  restrictions 
on  the  Commonwealth  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  could  be  lifted  when 
occasion  demanded. 

Among  the  restraints  imposed  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  government  and  citizens 
was  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  bonded 
indebtedness  which  might  be  incurred  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  municipal- 
ities. Presently  there  is  a  statutory  re- 
striction which  provides: 

That  no  public  Indebtedness  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  five  named  municipalities  •  •  •  shall  b« 
allowed  In  excess  of  10  per  centtun  of  the 
aggregate  tax  valuation  of  Its  property,  and 
no  public  Indebtedness  of  any  other  mu- 
nicipality—than  these  flTe — shall  be  allowed 
In  excess  of  6  per  centtun  of  the  aggregate 
tax  valuation. 

Under  House  Joint  Resolution  124  this 
restriction  will  be  removed  from  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Relations  Act,  effective 
upon  the  inclusion  of  debt  limitations  In 


the  Commonwealth  constitution,  and 
after  approval  by  qualified  electors  vot- 
ing In  a  referendum  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  constitution. 

Commonwealth  officials  plan  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limitations  as  a  step 
toward  securing  funds  to  construct  and 
improve  educational  facilities  and  a  mod- 
em highway  system  on  the  island. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  objections 
to  the  resolution.  It  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Commonwealth  government  and 
the  approval  of  the  Interior  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  SERVICE-CONNECTED 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  873) 
to  amend  section  314(k),  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  increased 
statutory  rate  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of 
an  eye  in  combination  with  the  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  a  limb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  note  in  the  com- 
mittee report  a  letter  dated  March  13, 
1961,  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  in  process  of  conducting 
a  study  on  this  and  related  problems. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  state  in  their 
opinion  a  deferral  of  such  legislation 
Lb  advisable  pending  the  completion  of 
this  study.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  would  care  to  comment  on  the 
views  of  Mr.  Gleason,  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  .say 
to  the  gentleman  that  my  recollection 
is  that  this  study  may  take  2  or  3 
years.  That  is  the  reason  for  trying 
to  pass  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PORD.  If  this  study,  which  may 
take  that  long,  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  kind  of  legislation  is  ob- 
jectionable from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
executive  branch,  have  we  not  taken  a 
step  which  we  cannot  justify  legisla- 
tively? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  committee 
and  I  do  not  think  the  conclusions  by 
the  executive  branch  would  have  any 
effect  on  what  our  committee  would  do 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  PORD.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  take  2  or  3  years  to  study  a 
problem  which,  according  to  their  own 
letter,  Involves  only  450  veterans.  Can 
the  gentleman  give  me  any  answer  to 
that  question? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  it  is 
more  far  reaching;  that  the  committee 
is  doing  the  same  type  of  investigation. 
We  hope  later  to  bring  a  compensation 
bill  before  the  House  which  will  consider 
many  of  these  matters,  but  which  will 
involve  more  than  450  veterans. 

Mr.  PORD.  In  their  report  they  say 
this  legislation  would  involve  450  vet- 
erans.   At  the  same  time  there  is  the 


forecast,  that  the  additional  cost  per 
annum  involving  these  veterans  Is  about 
$200,000  for  the  first  and  each  of  the 
subsequent  4  years.  They  make  no 
comment  about  any  additional  cost 
thereafter,  but  I  presume  the  cost  in 
some  degree  would  continue  beyond  the 
first  4  years,  once  it  became  law.  Does 
the  chairman  have  any  comment  to 
make  about  that  fact? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  think  what 
they  are  talking  about  is  this  particu- 
lar phase  of  compensation,  but  this  is 
nothing  like  what  we  will  have  to  ask 
for.  The  compensation  of  these  450 
veterans  refers  to  this  particular  bill, 
but  the  whole  compensation  problem  is 
much  broader  than  that. 

Mr.  PORD.  Well,  if  that  is  true,  why 
do  we  go  about  it  piecemeal  if  both  the 
committee  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration are  making  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  entire  problem  of  disability 
payments? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Because  we 
believe  that  any  man  who  has  a  com- 
bination of  an  arm  off  or  a  leg  off  or  an 
eye  out  is  entitled  to  the  additional  $47 
a  month,  and  we  would  like  to  have  him 
start  drawing  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  bill  seeks  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  a  statutory  award  of  $47  month- 
ly for  each  anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use 
of,  in  addition  to  the  basic  compensa- 
tion, but  in  no  event  to  exceed  $309 
monthly.  Existing  law  does  not  permit 
each  such  loss  to  receive  the  $47  rate. 

Specifically  the  bill  would  provide 
the  rate  of  $47  monthly  to  be  paid  to 
veterans  suffering  the  loss  or  loss  of  the 
use  of  an  eye  in  combination  with  loss  of 
the  use  of  a  limb. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  there  are  450  veterans  in- 
volved at  an  annual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

This  bill  was  reported  in  the  83d  Con- 
gress; in  the  84th,  85th,  and  86th  Con- 
gress it  was  reported  and  passed  by  the 
House,  but  failed  of  approval  in  the  other 
body. 

It  was  introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
other  veterans'  organizations  support  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEABZER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigsm? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  VETERANS  HAVING 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY 
OP     DEAFNESS     OF     BOTH    EARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  846) 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  additional  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  having  the  service - 
connected  disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  piu-pose  of  tliis  bill  is  to  prorlde  a 
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statutory  award  of  $47  per  month  for 
veterans  whc  are  sxiffering  from  total 
deafness.  This  would  be  In  addiJon  to 
their  basic  rate  for  total  deafness  In 
both  ears,  which  is  generally  an  80  per- 
cent rating  and  amounts  to  $160 
monthly. 

Thus  the  veteran  today  who  Is  totally 
deaf  In  both  ears  receives  $160  monthly. 
If  this  bill  were  enacted  It  would  mean 
he  would  receive  $207  per  month.  A  few 
years  ago  a  person  who  suffered  from 
this  disability  was  rated  at  100  percent, 
and  would  have  received  $225  monthly. 
This  amount  was  reduced  administra- 
tively. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  there  are  approximately  900 
cases  involved  and  this  would  mean  an 
additional  cost  of  $506,000  the  first  fiscal 
year. 

Identical  legLslation  passed  the  House 
in  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses  but  did 
not  receive  approval  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  two  bllLs 
which  the  House  has  just  considered. 
H.R.  846  and  H  R.  873.  I  think  it  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  recommendation  No.  10  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Veterans'  Pensiona,  estab- 
lished by  President  Eisenhower  and 
usually  referred  to  as  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission. IS  involved  in  this  general 
picture. 

That  recommendation  is  a  part  of  the 
report  which  was  filed  on  April  23.  1956. 
and  printed  as  Committee  Print  No.  238 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  84  th  Congress. 

The  text  of  that  recommendation  is  as 

follows : 

Recommendation  No.  10 

(a)  TlM  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration  ached - 
ul«  far  raUog  diuibUltles  slwiild  be  revised 
tbOix>u«lU7  so  tU*i  It  wUl  rsflect  up-to-date 
medical,  economic,  and  social  thinking  with 
respect  to  rating  and  compensation  ut  dis- 
ability. This  revision  should  be  based  on 
thorough  factual  studies  by  a  broadly  rep- 
resentative group  of  experts.  Including  phy- 
sicians, economists,  sociologists,  psycholo- 
gists, and  lawyers. 

(b)  Tbe  revised  schedule  should  serve  in 
the  future  as  the  guide  for  compensation  In 
aU  cases.  It  should  combine  In  a  compre- 
hensive scale  with  appropriate  rates  all  the 
factors — economic,  social,  physical,  and 
mental— which  should  be  considered  In  de- 
termining compensation  for  various  dis- 
abilities. 

( 1 )  The  basic  purpose  o*  disability  com- 
pensation Is  economic  maintenance.  The 
Ices  of  earning  capacity  aa  the  result  of  dU- 
ablllty  should  therefore  continue  to  be  the 
primary  factor  In  the  determination  of 
rating  criteria 

(2)  Human  Ufa.  however,  has  values  be- 
yond the  economic  sphere.  A  loss  of  phys- 
ical integrity  which  Is  not  reHected  In  loss 
of  earning  capacity  may  still  constitute  a 
serious  handicap.  The  rating  schedule 
should,  therefore,  make  allowance  for  purely 
physical  Impairment  even  though  It  U  not 
manifested  In  economic  Impairment  Also, 
appropriate  consideration  should  be  given  to 
factors  resulting  in  social  Inadaptability 
These  factors,  however,  should  be  given 
much  lees  weight  than  the  economic  ele- 
ment. 

( 3  I  Shortened  life  expectancy  due  to  disa- 
bility or  impairment  of  phy«ical  Tltallty  may 
result  m  loss  of  earning  capacity.  It  U 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  reflect  In  the  com- 
pensation scale  some  allowance  for  reduced 
longerlty    among   dlsablMl   vetcrmna   provid- 


ing It  Is  held  to  modest  weight  and  account 
Is  taken  of  the  fact  that  liberal  benefits  for 
survivors  are  provided  by   the   Government 

(c)  The  schedule  recommended  above 
would  recognise  loos  of  physical  integrity  In 
all  cases  where  It  would  merit  consideration 
The  objective  should  be  to  accord  equal 
treatment  to  ail  Individuals  with  disabilities 
of  different  kinds,  but  of  equal  severity. 
The  present  statutory  a'Arirds.  however,  re- 
sult In  uneven  treatment  of  Individuals 
with  disabilities  of  equsil  severity  Under 
the  proposed  comprehensive  schedule,  spe- 
cial awards  would  no  longer  be  necessary 
for  selected  conditions  since  the  loss  of  phys- 
ical Integrity  would  be  one  of  the  factt>r8 
considered  In  the  bi.-:c  porcentvje  r.T.uig 
sc.ile 

(di  Intensive  research  on  all  phases  of 
disability  rating  and  (yjmtH-ii.satlon  sh>nild 
be  carried  out  on  a  continuing;  basis  by  the 
v.irlous  agencies  so  that  disability  ratlnj? 
procedures  and  cr.terla  w^ald  be  kept  \i\) 
to  date. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  basic  point 
of  this  recjmmemLiUk.'n  i^  that  the  rat- 
ing schedule  .should  be-  thoroughly  re- 
vised and,  ainonK  other  thmg.s,  new 
weiu'ht  .should  be  u'lv  n  to  shortened  life 
e.xpectancy.  In  this  connection  I  may 
say  parenthetically  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  innding  before 

H  R.    268,    saTH    COSCRESS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  In  a-c Td 
with  the  principle  that  basically  the  amount 

if  compensation  payable  should  be  pr^jpor- 
tlouate  to  the  extent  if  nverati^e  ei-onomlc 
Impairment.  Any  coivnldcraUoii  ^f  supple- 
mentiiry  awn,rd3  'f  compen>vation  biused  .n 
!;nneconomic   factors   should   be   a{-proached 

in  a  uniform  !»nd  eqal?  ib'.e  basis  Statut  tv 
awards  on  a  pleremeil  basis  have  dlscrlml- 
r.atory  effects. 


H«     2B3.     SerH    C'lNi.RESS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  U  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principle  that  basically  the 
amount  of  compeiisatiLin  payable  should  be 
pruportlon^ite  to  U\»  extent  of  .vera^  eco- 
nomic Impairment  Any  cuiislderaUun  of 
supplementary  awards  of  compensation 
t).L9ed  on  nonecononii.-  factors  should  t>e  ap- 
proached on  a  uniform  and  equitable  basis 
Statutory  awards  on  a  piecemeal  basU  ha. e 
discriminatory  etTecta.  The  Veterans"  Ad- 
nnnlstratlon  Is  row  making  an  exlen.slve 
.study  to  develop  fur  subnus^Uou  to  the  C  n- 
^ress  a  schedule  of  supple:..;'»nlal  awards 
which  will  make  equitable  yro  Ui'on  for 
such  noneconomlc  factors  as  loss  o."  '.hvslcal 
Integrity,  social  Inadaptability,  and  short- 
ened life  expectancy 

it  Is  recommended,  therefore,  that  favor- 
able action  not  be  taken  at  this  time  on 
bills  such  as  H.R  283  which  by  reason  of 
their  piecemeal  nature  may  well  create 
further  Inequities  and  distortions  In  the 
Compensation  structure. 


It  three  bills  (H.R.  863.  HJt.  864.  and 
HR.  865)  along  this  line  and  I  hope  to 
have  action  on  them  some  time  before 
the  Congress  finally  adjourns. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Bud>^et  in  its  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  on  June  27.  1957,  on  the  bill 
H  R.  52 — which  later  became  Public  Law 
85-168  and  was  the  last  general  compen- 
.sation  increase — stated,  amon^  other 
IhliiMs; 

In  l')5.T  tli#  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  be- 
can  a  revision  of  the  schedule  for  rating 
(lisaijilitles  to  assure  that  It  would  reflect 
the  current  level  of  medical,  economic,  and 
other  scientific  knowledge.  This  revision, 
based  on  the  exl-stliig  statutory  standard  of 
average  Impairment  of  earning  capacity.  Is 
now  pr.vredlnif  with  the  President's  ap- 
proval He  l.s  also  dir'>ctlng  the  Admlnlstr-x- 
for  of  Veteran!-.'  Affairs  to  develop,  for 
.submission  to  the  Congreas.  a  schedule  of 
supplementary  awiirds  which  will  make  equi- 
table prt)Vl«K)n  for  such  noneconomic  factors 
ivs  lo.ss  of  physical  Integrity,  social  inadapta- 
bility,   and    sh. irtened    life    expecUmcy 

Tlie  riports  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  identical  bllLs  In  the  86th 
Congress  and  87th  Congress  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  reports  on 
the  bills  In  this  Congress i 


H  S.    S4e.    8TTH    CONGBBSS 

The  coin i>en.^.'\t Ion  authorized  by  svibsec- 
tion  (ki  Is  m  the  nature  of  a  supplemental 
award  which  recognizes  factors  other  than 
the  ei-onomlc  loss  involved.  For  some  time 
the  VelerMis  Administration  has  been  n^ak- 
ing  an  exlenaue  study  to  develop  fur  sub- 
ml.sslon  t.)  the  Congress  a  schedule  of  sup- 
plemental awards  which  will  make  eqriltable 
provision  f '  T  such  noneconomlc  factfirs  as 
1  o.ss  of  phvslcal  integrity,  social  Inadaptabil- 
ity and  shortened  life  expectancy.  Our  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Benefits  has  been 
c  .):icenlraling  on  the  shortened  life  expec- 
tiincy  phase  of  the  project  Since  comple- 
tion of  the  entire  study  will  require  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  since  the  im- 
mediate impact  of  thU  bill  Is  limited,  the 
Congress  may  wish  to  consider  It  notwlth- 
standlng  the  iixcompleteness  of  the  data 
a.  all.iblc 


MR      87  1.    B7TH    CONCI 

The  coiiipx-nsailon  authorized  by  subecc- 
tion  tki  Is  m  the  nature  of  a  supplemental 
award  which  reTognlrea  factors  other  than 
the  econonUc  lobs  Involved.  For  some  time 
the  Veterans'  Adnilnl.strallon  has  been  m.Ut- 
Ing  an  extensive  stvidy  to  develop  for  sub- 
ml.Mlon  to  the  Congress  a  schedule  of  sup- 
plemental awards  which  will  make  equitable 
provision  for  such  noneconomlc  factors  as 
1  las  of  physical  Integrity,  social  Insdapt.i- 
luiuy.  and  shortened  life  expectancy,  uur 
Df-partment  of  Veterans'  Benefits  has  b«.»en 
concentrating  on  the  shortened  life  ex- 
pectancy phase  of  the  project  Since  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  study  will  require  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  since  the 
Immediate  Impact  uf  this  bill  Is  limited  the 
Cjr.gre«.s  may  wl.^h  to  consider  it  notwlth- 
s'.uidmg  the  incompleteness  of  the  data 
a.  illah'e. 


Members  will  readily  note  the  differ- 
ence In  empha-sls  of  the  Vet<*rans'  Ad- 
ministration report.  In  effect,  it  seems 
to  me  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
saying  '.t  has  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal  at  this  time  and 
that  the  completed  study  on  shortened 
life  exjpectancy,  for  which  the  Bureau  of 


the  Budget  sufjgests  that  we  wait,  may 
not  be  ready  fur  some  time,  perhaps 
years.  The  same  is  true  of  the  report 
of  llie  Veterari-s'  Administration  on  the 
bill  of  last  year  and  the  subject  bill 
relating  to  each  such  anatomical  loss. 
I  believe,  In  view  of  the  history  of  these 
proposals  and  the   limited   application. 
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that  it  is  wise  to  pass  these  measures  at 
this  time  and  enact  them  into  law  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  situation  is  not  without  its  amus- 
ing side.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
very  much,  and  still  Is,  interested  in  the 
recommendation  and  findings  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Veterans' 
Pensions.  Now  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  moved  in  the  field  of 
conducting  a  study  of  the  rating  sched- 
ule and  other  items  mentioned  in  recom- 
mendation No.  10  above,  it  is  finding  that 
there  is  no  reeison  why  some  of  the  bills 
that  it  has  opposed  in  the  past  should 
not  be  favorably  considered  and  enacted 
into  law — this  is  my  interpretation  and 
might  not  be  shared  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  In  other  words,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  happy  to  have 
a  study  made  but  at  the  present  time  is 
rather  unhappy  with  some  of  the  find- 
ings and  results  of  the  study  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CERTAIN  BEACH 
EROSION  CONTROL  OP  THE 
SHORE  IN  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (8.  307)  to 
authorize  certain  beach  erosion  control 
of  the  shore  in  San  Diego  County,  Calif. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEL\KE3l.  Ik  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUlf 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  first  year's  cost 
of  this  bill  Is  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars 
and  it  violates  the  rules  of  the  Consent 
Calendar,  and  therefore  I  object. 


DESIGNATING  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
MAY  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS  LAW  DAY, 

U.S.A. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (HJ, 
Res.  32)  to  designate  the  first  day  of 
May  of  each  year  as  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  House 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  many 
days  have  been  set  apart  as  SF>ecial  days 
to  observe  some  particular  event. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Many  days  have  been 
adopted  in  the  other  body,  and  we  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  have  been  endeavoring  to  hold 
down  the  number  of  those  days.  We 
have  been  striving  with  might  and  main 
to  keep  the  number  of  those  commemo- 
rative days  at  a  minimum.  Sometimes 
we  have  wounded  the  sensibilities  <A 
some  of  the  Members  who  have  sponsored 
those  bills  by  not  reporting  th«n  favor- 
ably. The  problem  of  selection  is  dif- 
ficult. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
we  only  accept  those  which  have  wide- 


spread approval,  and  which  satisfy  cul- 
tural, patriotic  or  industrial  needs. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do 
not  understand  the  gentleman's  answer. 
This  bill  and  the  one  to  follow  set  aside 
days;  in  fact,  one  sets  aside  a  week  to 
be  known  as  Transportation  Week. 
Have  you  set  aside  for  special  observance 
more  days  than  there  are  in  the  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  With  reference  to  Law 
Day 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  my 
question  is,  Have  you  set  aside  more  days 
for  special  observance  than  there  are 
dasrs  in  the  year  so  there  would  have  to 
be  duplication  of  observance  on  some  of 
them? 

Mr.  CELLER.  We  do  not  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman's  character- 
ization is  very  sound.  We  have  been  very 
careful  not  to  have  too  many  days.  You 
do  not  find  many  of  these  bills  coming 
to  the  fioor.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  pending  in  the  committee 
probably  70  or  80  bills  for  a  like  number 
of  days  for  specific  purrwses.  We  are 
holding  them  down  to  a  minimum  and 
come  here  with  only  a  few  of  them.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  do  that.  The  House 
gets  very  few  of  these  bills,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
hold  them  down  to  discourage  them  as 
much  as  possible. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
reason  I  am  asking  is  that  I  have  two 
or  three  similar  requests,  and  I  just  won- 
dered whether  to  send  them  over  to  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  pletise  those 
who  made  the  requests,  or  just  what  kind 
of  reply  to  send  to  some  organization  or 
Individual  asking  some  day  or  week  be 
designated  to  hold  a  celebration. 

Mr.  CELLER.  All  the  days  have  not 
been  assigned.  If  the  gentleman  has  a 
real  cause  embodied  in  his  bill  setting 
forth  a  particular  day,  let  us  have  it  and 
we  will  consider  it  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  its 
merits.  But  suppose  it  does  not  have 
any  merit,  that  they  just  want  a  day. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Then  I  am  afraid  we 
would  have  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

DESIGNATION  OF  NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION  WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  143)  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  the  week 
In  May  of  each  year  in  which  falls  the 
third  Friday  of  that  month  as  National 
Transportation  Week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

STUDY    OF    STATE    TAXATION    OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4363) 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-272  relating  to 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 


There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows  i 

Be  it  enacted  }3y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 201  of  Public  Law  86-272  (73  Stat.  556) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  201.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or  both, 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittees  there- 
of, shall  make  full  and  complete  studies  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce  by  the  States,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  political  or 
taxing  subdivision  of  the  foregoing." 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  brief  background  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House.  HJl.  4363.  This  bill  would  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  study  required  by 
Public  Law  86-272.  In  that  statute,  Con- 
gress required  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  to — 

make  full  and  complete  studies  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  taxation  by  the  States 
of  income  derived  within  the  States  from 
the  conduct  of  business  activities  which  are 
exclusively  in  furtherance  of  interstate  com- 
merce, or  which  are  a  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  general  problem  of  State  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  commerce,  of  which  in- 
come taxation  is  but  a  part,  is  not  a  new- 
one.  It  has  been  with  us  for  as  long  as 
we  have  been  a  Nation.  However,  during 
recent  years  it  has  become  particularly 
acute.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  people  have 
come  to  expect  more  from  their  Grovern- 
ment — Federal,  State,  or  local — too 
much,  in  my  opinion.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  those  things  which  local  govern- 
ment has  traditionally  supplied — roads, 
schools,  various  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions— has  increased  enormously.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  State  expenditures 
today  are  400  percent  more  than  they 
were  some  15  years  ago.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  their  quest  to  keep  up  with 
expenses.  States  and  local  governments 
have,  during  recent  years,  turned  to  new 
forms  of  taxation  and  have  begun  to  en- 
force already  existing  forms  with  a  new 
diligence  and  inspired  ingenuity. 

In  1959,  the  issue  came  to  a  head 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
its  decision  in  Northwestern  States  Port- 
land Cement  Company  against  Minne- 
sota and  its  companion  case,  Williams 
against  Stockham  Valves  and  Fittings. 
In  those  cases  the  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  a  State  tax  on  the 
net  income  of  an  out-of -State  corpora- 
tion even  though  the  income  was  derived 
from  activities  exclusively  in  furtherance 
of  interstate  commerce. 

Whether  the  Northwestern  and  Stock- 
ham  decisions  actually  enlarged  the  au- 
thority of  the  States  to  tax  out-of -State 
business  has  been  and  remains  a  matter 
of  controversy.    There  were  many  who 
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felt  that  the  broad  language  In  the 
opinion  created  new  unoerUlnties. 
These  apprehensions  were  strengthened 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
review  the  decision  of  a  State  court  In 
Brown-Porman  against  Collector  of 
Revenue. 

In  that  case,  the  out-of-State  busi- 
ness—the taxpayer— had  no  office,  ware- 
house, or  other  place  of  business  in  the 
taxing  State.  Income  was  derived  solely 
from  the  activities  of  representatives 
within  the  taxing  State.  Nevertheless, 
the  company  was  held  subject  to  a  tax 
on  Income  apportioned  to  the  State. 

If  businessmen  were  concerned  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Northwestern  '^ase, 
where  the  company  actually  operated  at 
least  a  sales  office  within  the  taxiing 
State,  they  were  seriously  disturbed  by 
Brown-Forman.  At  least  35  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  at  least  8 
cities  tax  business  income  derived  from 
interstate  commerce.  How  many  of 
them  would  now  seek  to  exploit  an  area 
into  which  they  had  previously  ventured 
with  varying  degrees  of  diligence?  How 
many  of  them  would  now  seek  to  collect 
taxes,  penalties  and  interests  which  had 
accrued  over  a  period  of  many  years,  as 
Minnesota  did  In  the  Northwestern  case '' 
Although  States  could  probably  tax  an 
out-of-state  business  which  did  no  more 
than  solicit  within  the  State,  how  many 
would  seek  to  do  so?  How  many  would 
expect  those  who  did"  a  negliRiblo 
amount  of  business  in  the  State  to  file 
returns  and  pay  taxes  even  though  com- 
pliance would  cost  almost  as  much  or 
more  than  the  tax  itself? 

Thousands  of  letters  flowed  into  con- 
gressional offices  and  in  the  siiminer  ot 
1959  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86- 
272.  That  act  sought  to  relieve  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  business  community 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  for 
the  States  a  broad  area  for  taxation. 
The  act  provided  that  a  State  could 
not  impose  a  tax  on  the  net  Income  de- 
rived within  that  State  by  an  out-of- 
State  business,  if  the  only  activity  within 
the  State  was  the  solicitation  of  orders. 
In  effect.  Public  Law  8(J-272  drew  the 
line  about  where  the  majority  In  North- 
western had  drawn  it  but  short  cf  the 
Implications  of  the  Brown-Forman  case. 
While  Congress  tried  to  enact  a  fair  and 
reasonable  statute,  it  recogniz3d  that  in 
this  most  complex  area  It  would  have 
t)een  presumptuous  to  consider  Public 
Law  86-272  a  permanent  or  comprehen- 
sive solution  to  the  problem.  Indeed, 
the  House  bill  would  have  limited  the 
effectiveness  of  the  statute  to  2  years. 
And  although  the  Senate  version  had 
no  time  limitation,  the  Senate  report 
recogniised  the  temporary  or  stopgap 
nature  of  the  measure.  In  addition, 
both  Houses  called  for  studies  of  the 
entire  problem  of  State  taxation  of  in- 
come deprived  from  interstate  commerce 
and  this  provision  was  enacted  Into  law. 
In  the  House  the  task  of  conducting 
the  studies  required  by  statute  was  given 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Conunittee  and 
I  had  the  great  honor  of  being  selected 
chairman  of  the  special  subcommittee 
charged    with     this    responsibility.     I 


might  add  that  subsequently  Senator 
Byrd  proposed  to  defer  to  the  House  in 
this  matter  and.  therefore,  the  study  is 
now  entirely  the  responsibility  of  my 
subcommittee. 

If,  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
86-272,  we  were  not  all  perfectly  satis- 
fled  with  our  temporary  solution  to  the 
problem,  we  at  least  felt  that  we  had 
a  breathing  spell  in  which  to  think  and 
study.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  medita- 
tions the  fire  broke  out  again,  thl.s  time 
in  another  area. 

As  you  know,  during  recent  years  an 
Increasingly  large  number  of  States  and 
municipalities  have  turned  to  the  sales 
tax  as  a  .source  of  revenue.  To  prevent 
evasion  as  well  as  to  protect  local  busi- 
ne-Svsmen  from  untaxed  competition,  they 
have  also  enacted  u.se  tax?s.  However. 
it  is  one  thing  to  enact  the  u.se  tax  and 
another  to  collect  It.  A  bright  young 
man,  some  place,  therefore,  came  up 
with  the  idea  that  since  sellers  are  less 
numerous  and  easier  to  find  than  buvers. 
why  not  require  out-of-State  businesses 
.selhns:  within  the  State  to  collect  u.e 
taxes  from  their  cu.stomers  and  pay  them 
over  to  the  SUte.  As  you  might  ex- 
pect, this  was  not  received  with  uni- 
versal Joy  unbounded  by  the  public 
community. 

The  up.'^hot  \va.>,  of  course,  another 
battle  in  the  courts  and  a  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates. 
^.n  1960.  in  Scnpto  airain.st  Canon,  the 
Court  held  that  a  State  may  requ.re  an 
oit-of-State  business  to  collect  a  u.se 
tax  for  it  on  sales  within  the  State  even 
though  the  company  maintainevl  no  f  i- 
cihtles  there  The  re.iction  'Aas  much 
t.'.e  .same  as  that  which  foil. wed  the 
.N'orthwestern  deci.sion  and  one--  airain 
Congr^^ss  was  importuned  to  pre.ser\e  the 
country  from  alle^'ed  Balkanization  by 
tax  collection 

It  appeared  to  many  of  us  th.at  this 
wa-s  another  aspect  of  the  same  em- 
nomic  and  Rf'neral  legal  problem  a.s  thnt 
rmsed  by  the  income  tax  in  Northwest- 
ern. The  conflict  t)et'Aeen  our  historic 
demand  for  an  unobstructed  flow  of 
commerce  amonk'  all  the  States  was  once 
Sixain  at  loeruerheads  with  the  need  of 
the  States  for  revenue  and  their  desire 
to  protect  local  businesses  from  com- 
petitive disadvantage  This  would  be 
the  basic  framework  of  the  problem  re- 
gardless of  the  type  of  tax  involved 
This  i.s  a  unitary  problem— or. e  which 
cannot  be  neatly  compartmented  into  an 
Income  tax  problem,  a  .sales  tax  prol)- 
lem.  a  use  tax  problem,  a  f ranch i.^^e  tax 
problem.  It  appeared  that  ti-.ere  could 
be  neither  a  meaningful  study  nor  a 
meaningful  solution  unless  we  looked  at 
the  entire  picture.  Accordiniily,  I  intro- 
duced H  R.  4363.  tlie  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  House.  This  bill  would  en- 
large the  .scope  of  our  study  to  cover 
•State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce," 
rather  than  just  'income  derived  from 
interstate  commerce."  In  this,  I  have 
the  support  of  Senator  Byrd.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  I 
hope  that  the  bill  will  be  favorably 
acted  upon  by  both  Houses. 

The  problems  with  which  our  special 
subcommittee  will  have  to  deal  are  nu- 


merous, complex,  and  large.  We  are 
faced  with  determining  such  questions 
as: 

What  Is  the  extent  of  the  Federal  pow- 
er m  this  area  and,  conversely,  what  is 
the  extent  of  State  power? 

What  is  the  validity  of  a  minimum 
activities  approach? 

What  is  the  validity  of  a  solution 
ba.sed  upon  a  uniform  allocation  and  ap- 
portionment formula? 

If  such  a  solution  is  valid,  what  fac- 
Ums  are  to  be  used  in  the  formula? 

What  are  the  economic  effects  of  any 
proix)sed  solution''  Does  it  protect  the 
unity  of  the  Common  Market  while  at 
the  same  time  preserve  an  adequate 
source  for  State  revenue? 

Should  intangibles  as  well  as  taiiKi- 
bles  be  included  in  any  Federal  statute? 

Should  provision  be  made  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  interstate  transportation 
business? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  .serious  and 
(hflicult  i.ssues  which  confront  us.  The 
problems  are  great  but  the  opportuni- 
ties are  al.so  great  For  over  150  years 
we  ha\e  wrestled  with  this  dilemma. 
Up  to  now  it  has  been  the  courts  which 
have  had  to  draw  the  lines  We  have 
had  to  thl.s  date  some  300  full-.scale  de- 
ci.sions  :n  this  general  area  by  the  Su- 
Mierne  Court  of  the  United  States  alone, 
yet  the  problem  remains  with  us.  We 
have  oi\ly  now  come  to  the  realization 
that  these  are  questions  vihich  are  not 
su.sceptible  of  solution  in  the  ad  hoc  man- 
ner in  which  cases  are  decided  depend- 
ent as  they  are  both  on  variations  in 
fact  and  m  chan^;es  m  the  personnel  of 
the  Court. 

Die  need  for  congressional  acti'n  was 
pointed  out  most  clearly  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  his  di.s.senting  opinion  in 
the  Northwestern  case  when  he  stated 
that  ■Congress  alone  can  formulate  poli- 
cies founded  upon  economic  realities," 
and  that  "congressional  committees  can 
make  studies  and  give  the  claims  of  the 
individual  Stales  adequate  hearing  be- 
fore the  ulLimate  legi.slative  formula- 
tion of  policy  Is  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  States." 

This  is  tlie  ta-sk  we  now  have  before 
us  It  is  a  milestone  in  our  economic 
and   legal   hi.story 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  th.  gentleman  from 
Connecticut'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  D.\DDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  taking  note  of  the 
buri,'e<ining  problems  relating  to  State 
taxation.  Lake  all  of  the  members.  I 
recognize  the  increasing  demand  at 
State  levels  for  revenues  to  carry  on 
vital  programs,  but  I  am  concerned 
deeply  with  the  effect  that  some  actions 
are  having  or  may  have  on  interstate 
commerce. 

T*o  years  ago  I  supported  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
the  States  to  collect  income  tax  on  rev- 
enues collected  within  each  State.    Sub- 
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sequently,  following  the  Scripto  deci- 
sion. I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  add  to  the  study  of  the  commit- 
tee the  question  of  whether  States  may 
require  companies  to  collect  and  for- 
ward use  taxes  when  sales  of  such  prod- 
ucts are  made  in  other  States. 

It  was  too  late  to  hold  hearings  on 
that  legislation  a  year  ago,  I  was  ad- 
vised, and  I  reintroduced  such  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  of  H.R.  114J  in  this 
session.  I  believe  it  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  hearing  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date,  because  we  are  seeing  an  in- 
crease in  the  problem  that  will  make  a 
future  decision  very  hard  on  any  State. 

I  may  point  out  that  the  constitutional 
questions  which  arose  concerning  the 
collection  of  income  tax  do  not  arise  in 
the  case  of  H.R.  1148.  It  says  nothing 
about  the  right  of  a  State  to  collect  a 
tax  from  a  resident  who  makes  a  pur- 
chase within  that  State.  It  does  seek 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  States  to  go 
roving  throughout  the  other  States  to 
make  business  concerns  pay  levy  to  them. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  serious  question. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  common  market  in 
this  country — if  we  are  to  encourage  full 
economic  activity — If  we  are  not  to  have 
taxes  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State,  as  Is  directly  forbidden  in  the 
Constitution— then  I  believe  we  ought 
to  check  this  growth  of  Scripto-type 
taxes  immediately  until  the  Judiciary 
Committee  completes  the  study  it  is 
now  undertaking. 

I  may  point  out  this  fact.  The  present 
.situation  requires  companies  to  main- 
tain books  and  records  on  sales  activi- 
ties in  50  States,  even  though  they 
have  no  sales  offices  in  those  States. 
Two  years  ago,  only  one  or  two  States 
interpreted  the  law  In  the  way  upheld 
in  the  Scripto  case.  Today,  more  than 
five  have,  and  others  have  such  an  ap- 
plication under  consideration.  If  we  de- 
lay in  suspending  this  application  of  use 
tax  laws  until  the  question  is  studied  and 
ironed  out,  more  States  will  have  begun 
to  tap  that  revenue  and  incorporate  it 
in  their  revenue  base.  Then  a  correction 
will  prove  a  definite  hardship. 

I  trust  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, which,  as  I  understood  It  from  pre- 
vious correspondence,  already  is  given 
under  the  rules  the  right  to  handle 
measures  affecting  interstate  taxation, 
will  see  fit  to  recommend  shortly  the 
suspension  of  collection  of  use  taxes  as 
it  is  described  in  H.R.  1148,  before  the 
situation  is  entirely  out  of  hand. 

All  our  Stales  depend  heavily  on  the 
growth  of  economic  activity.  They  need 
a  free  and  unfettered  economy  in  which 
manufacturers  and  businessmen  may  de- 
velop markets  across  the  country.  The 
insistence  that  companies  which  may 
have  no  other  connection  with  a  State 
serve  as  a  collection  agent  for  such  a 
Slate  is  an  unnecessary  harcLssment  at 
a  lime  when  we  should  be  encouraging 
business  activity. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  bill  will 
not  be  regarded  as  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  that  we  can  have  assurances 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  suspend  taxation 
of  interstate  commerce  until  the  studies 


which  are  herein  authorized  may  be 
completed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
passage  of  HJl.  4363  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  tax  study  authorized  by  Public 
Law  86-272  so  as  to  include  all  aspects 
of  State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
could  easily  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  87th  Congress. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Northtoestem  Cement  Company  v.  Min- 
nesota (358  U.S.  450  (1959)),  it  became 
evident  to  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Congress  to  establish  a  minimum 
standard  to  be  followed  in  the  State  tax- 
ation of  income  derived  from  interstate 
commerce  and  that  a  comprehensive  and 
objective  study  of  the  problems  involved 
In  this  area  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ship should  be  undertaken. 

The  result,  as  is  now  well  known,  was 
to  include  a  study  provision  in  the  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  86-272. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
86-272  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
decision  In  Scripto,  Inc.  v.  Dale  Carson 
(362  U.S.  207  (1960) ) .  Involving  the  im- 
position of  a  Florida  State  use  tax  on  a 
commodity  sold  and  shipped  from 
Georgia.  From  this  and  from  other  re- 
cent decisions  it  h&s  become  evident  that 
a  study  limited  to  State  taxation  of  in- 
come derived  from  interstate  commerce 
without  at  the  same  time  considering  the 
other  aspects  of  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce,  such  as  sales  and  use 
taxes,  would  be  of  very  limited  value. 
In  short,  the  problems  in  this  entire  area 
of  State  taxation  are  related  and  it  is  of 
the  jitmost  Importance  that  a  practical, 
unified,  and  workable  solution  instead  of 
a  piecemeal  solution  be  determined  and 
enacted  into  law  once  the  proposed  study 
has  been  completed. 

I  might  add  that  the  problems  pre- 
sented are  grave,  that  they  touch  on 
Federal-State  relationships,  and  that  I 
am  particularly  gratified  that  the  study 
Is  going  to  be  broadened. 


FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM,    1961 

Mr.  CCX)LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4510)  to  provide  a  special  program  for 
feed  grains  for  1961,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
In  Beu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statwnent. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrxEKNCX  RzPOBT   (H.  Rept.  No.  170) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tiie  dlE- 
agreelzxg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
4610)  to  provide  a  special  program  for  feed 
grains  for  1961  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  section  105  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

"'(1)  The  level  of  price  support  for  the 
1961  crop  of  corn  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  at  such  level  not  less  than  65  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  Price  support  for 
corn  and  grain  sorghums  shall  be  made 
avalLible  on  not  to  exceed  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  1961  acreage  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  of  each  eligible  farm  based 
on  its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  1959  and 
1960  crop  acreage. 

"'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  require  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  on 
the  1961  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and 
any  other  feed  grain  which  he  may  designate 
that  the  producer  shall  participate  In  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  program 
for  1961  for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  the 
extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
Bubsection: 

"■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"  '  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall  formulate  and 
carry  out  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  19G1,  without  regard  to  pro- 
visions which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
regular  agrlcultiu-al  conservation  program, 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines,  conser- 
vation payments  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall 
be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  the  production  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums to  an  approved  conservation  use  and 
Increase   their    average    acreage    devoted    In 

1959  and  1960  to  designated  soil  conserving 
crops  or  practices  by  an  equal  ajnount:  Pro- 
vided, hovxver.  That  any  producer  may  elect 
In  lieu  of  such  payment  to  devote  such  di- 
verted acreage  to  castor  beans,  safflower, 
sunflower,  or  sesame,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  special  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  keep  such  diverted  acre- 
age free  from  Insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
The  acreage  eligible  for  pa3rments  In  cash  or 
In  an  equivalent  amount  in  kind  under  such 
conservation  program  shall  be  an  acreage 
equivalent  to  20  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  In  the  crop  years  1959  and 

1960  or  up  to  twenty  acres,  whichever  Is 
greater.  Such  payments  In  cash  or  in  kind 
at  the  basic  county  support  rate  may  be 
made  on  an  amount  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
normal  production  of  the  acreage  diverted 
from  corn  and  grain  •orghums  on  the  farm 
based  on  Its  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
1959  and  1960  crop  acreage.  Payments  in 
kind  only  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  for 
the   diversion   of    up   to    an    additional    20 
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per  centum  of  such  com  and  grain  sorghum 
aCTMge.  PftymenU  In  kind  <»  such  addi- 
tional acreage  may  be  mad*  at  tHe  baalc 
county  support  rate  on  an  amount  of  corn 
and  sraln  eorgliums  no*  in  esceaa  of  80  per 
centxun  of  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  diverted  from  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghums on  the  farm  based  on  Its  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  1966  and  IMO  crop  acreage. 
The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjiistmente 
m  acreage  and  yields  for  the  1969  and  1960 
crop  years  as  he  determlnM  necessary  to 
correct  for  abnormal  factors  affecting  pro- 
duction, and  to  give  dxie  consideration  to 
tillable  acreage,  crop  rotation  practlcee,  t]rpe 
of  9oll.  arvd  topography.  The  Secretary  may 
make  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of  any 
payments  to  producers  In  advance  of  de- 
termination of  performance. 

•••(3)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  amount*  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  thU 
section  16(c)  Obligations  may  be  incurred 
la  advance  of  appropriations  therefor  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  U  author- 
ized to  advance  from  its  capital  funds  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  administra- 
tive expenses  In  connection  with  such  pro- 
gram during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may  be  Includ- 
ed In  carrying  out  section  S  of  the  Act  which 
added  this  subeectlon  to  this  Act. 

•  ■  ( 3 )  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  reg- 
ulations for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  In  keeping 
with  existing  contracts." 

"Sec.  3  Payments  In  kind  shall  be  made 
through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certifi- 
cates which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  ard.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall.  In  ar- 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producer  In  the  market- 
ing of  such  certificates  at  such  time  and  In 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  determlne.s 
will  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  1961 
Feed  Grain  Pro4?ram  authorized  by  this  Act 
In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not  presented 
for  redemption  within  30  days  of  the  date 
of  Its  Issuance,  reasonable  costs  of  storage 
and  other  carrying  charge*,  as  deternUned  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  fwriod  beginning  30 
days  after  Its  Issuance  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  lt»  presentation  for  redemption  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  certificate 
"Sec.  4  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  detailed  report, 
Including  estimates  where  final  fli^ures  are 
not  available,  setting  forth  but  not  limited 
to  the  number  and  percent  of  cooperators 
under  this  Act,  the  acreage  retired  from  pro- 
duction by  States,  the  cash  payments  made, 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  feed  grains  made 
available  under  the  payment-ln-klnd  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  and  the  value  thereof,  the 
overall  coet  of  the  program,  the  estimated 
savings  compared  with  the  program  In  effect 
before  this  Act  became  effective,  and  such 
other  Information  as  will  Indicate  the  prog- 
ress, coet.  and  reduction  of  surpluses  under 
this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Haxou)  D.  Coolxt, 
W    R.  Poaox, 
Path.  C.  Joms, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

AlXKN    J.    ElXXNDEB. 
Olin  D.  JOHN»rON. 
SPBSSAao  L.  Holland. 
HxaiCAM  K.  Talmaogk, 
Mn.TON  R.  TOUNC. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statxmxnt  or  Manacxbs  on  th«  Paxt  of  thx 

HOX78> 

The   managers  on  the  part  of   the   House 
at   the  conference  on   the   disagreeing   votes 


of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  4510)  to  provide  »i 
special  feed  grains  program  for  1961  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H  R  4510  and 
Inserted  the  language  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  993)  as  passed  by  the  Senate  The  con- 
ference has  agreed  on  a  substitute  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  follows  In  general 
the  langiiage  of  the  House  bill  with  the 
exception  of  the  changes  noted  t)elow  Other 
than  technical  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  by  the  cuiiferees  are 
as  follows: 

SXCTION     1 

This  retains  the  language  of  the  House  bill 
with  some  modifications.  The  level  of  price 
support  for  the  1961  crop  of  corn  will  be 
established  by  the  Secretary  "at  such  level 
not  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefore  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine" but  the  comnilttee  of  conference  un- 
derstands that  pursuant  to  this  authority 
the  support  level  for  corn  for  the  l'J61  crop 
win  be  $1  20  per  bushel. 

The  House  bill  required  that  soybean  pro- 
ducers and  producers  of  such  other  oilseed 
crops  as  might  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  to  participate  In  the  a^rn 
and  grain  sorghum  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
ports on  soybeans  or  such  other  designated 
oilseed  crops  The  conference  substltut* 
omits  this  requirement 

SECTION     2 

Section  a  follows  In  general  the  language 
of  the  House  bill.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  formulate  and  carry 
ou'  a  special  agricultural  conservatltjn  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  f  )r  1961 
and  requires  that  an  acreage  eqviivalent  to 
20  percent  of  the  average  acreage  on  the 
farm  of  these  two  crops  in  the  years  1959 
and  1960  must  be  retired  under  the  special 
conservation  program  in  order  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  be  eligible  f<jr  price  supports  on 
corn  or  grain  sorghums  An  additional  20 
percent  m.iy  be  retired  at  the  producer'.s 
option  It  requires  that  a  corresponding 
Increase  must  be  made  in  the  average  acreane 
devoted  in  1959  and  1960  to  soil-conserving 
crops  and  practices  and  it  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  conference  committee  that  the 
certification  of  the  producer  with  respect  to 
this  acreage  may  be  accepted  as  c  idence  of 
compliance 

The  House  bill  cont.^lned  the  provision 
that  any  producer  participating  in  the  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  acreage  retirement  pro- 
gram might  elect,  in  lieu  of  any  payment  for 
such  land  retirement,  to  grow  "ii  the  diverted 
acreage  any  crop  not  in  surplus,  not  eligible 
for  price  supports,  and  not  pr(^duced  prin- 
cipally for  livestock  feed  which  might  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  Tills  pr  ivLslon 
has  caused  so  much  misunderstanding  that 
the  committee  of  ctjiiference  ha.s  substituted 
for  it  a  listing  of  the  specific  crops  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  Tliey 
are  castor  beans,  sunflower,  safBower,  and 
sesame.  The  Secretary  will  designate  which, 
if  any,  of  these  crops  may  l>e  grown  on  di- 
verted acreage 

Paragraph  2  of  the  committee  substitute 
combines  the  provisions  contained  In  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  (jf  section  2  of  the  House  bill 
The  authority  for  financing  the  program  Is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  In  the  House  bill 
except  that  the  specific  authorization  for 
expenditure  of  >500  million  for  payments  in 
cash  In  advance  of  appropriations  Is  elimi- 
nated and  the  language  makes  It  clear  that 
CCC  may  pay  the  cost  Involved  In  carrying 
o't  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  con- 
ference substitute. 


Paragraph  3  of  section  2  contains  the 
Senate  provislcm  for  a  sharing  of  payments 
among  prcxlucers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  and  In  keeping  with  existing 

contracts 

srcTlON     3 

Section    3    of    the    bill    as    passed    by    the 
House,  which  was  lU  most  controversial  sec- 
tion, was  mcxllfied  and  rewritten  by  the  con- 
ference committee      The  effect  of  this  Is  to 
change   the  language  and   the  procedures  of 
section   3   but   to   leave   to  the  Secretary   the 
power  to  encourage  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram    by    releasing     into    the     market     the 
amount    of    feed    grains    represented    by    the 
certificates  issued  as  payment  in  kind  under 
the    program   authorized    by    the    legislation 
Under  section  3  as  passed  by  the  HcjUiie,  the 
Commodity    Credit    Corporation    would    have 
been  authorized  to  sell  feed  grains  during  the 
1961  marketing  year  In  unlimited  quantities 
at  prices  not  less  than   17  percent  below  the 
1961  support  price   or  alxivit  tl  per  bushel  for 
corn  and   a  cf>mparable   price   for  grain  sor- 
ghums     The  new   language  of  section  3  re- 
quires all  certitlcates  representing  payments 
m  kind  to  be  redeemed  for  feed  grains  but  a 
producer -certificate    holder    not    desiring    to 
take  feed   grains   may  obtain    the   assistance 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cori>oration  in  the 
marketing  of   his  certificates   for  cash       The 
rifW   language,   however,   gives   the  Secretary 
discretion  as  to  when  such  certificates  would 
t)e  sold  In  order  that  the  Secretary  may  have 
a  nieasure  at  control  over  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  certificates  may  be  placed  on  the 
market       The  Secretary  would  be  authorized, 
;m  a  mean.s  o(  providing  adequate  assistance 
to     pr^Klucers     in     the     marketing     of     their 
certificates.  U)  direct   the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation    to    make    an    advance    on    the 
certificate  to  the  producer      The  Commixllty 
Credit  Corporation  would  then  be  reimbursed 
for   such   advance    from    the   sale   priK-eeds  of 
the  certitlcates      In   this   way.   the  Secretary 
would  not  be  required,  when  he  deemed  such 
action  contrary  t*i   the  best   interests  of  the 
|)rogram.    to    permit    an    undue    quantity    of 
gram  to  be  put  on  the  market       If  a  certifi- 
cate is  not  presented  for  redemption  within 
30  days  of  its  Issuance  reasonable  storage  and 
other  charges  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
l>ei;inning  30  days  after  Issuance  of  the  cer- 
tlticate  and  ending  with  Its  presentation  for 
redemption,    would    be    deducted    from    the 
value  of  the  certificate      However,  If  the  De- 
partment elected   to   hold  producers'  certifi- 
cates   off    the    market    longer    than    30   days 
after    their    Issuance,    prcxlucers    would    not 
have  to  bear  storage  and  other  charges,  since 
the  time  of  the  marketing  of  the  certificates 
would  not  be  within  their  control,  but  would 
be  wholly  within  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment      Under  the  language  of  section  3  the 
Secretary    l.s    required    to    deduct    only    such 
storage  and  other  charges  as  he  determines 
to   t>e   reasonable   and    this   would    give   him 
ample   authority    to   relieve   the   producer   of 
storage     and     other     charges     under     these 
circumstances 

SECTION    « 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute 
adds  language  which  was  not  In  the  House 
bill  It  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  within  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  act.  a  detailed  report 
on  the  progress,  Cfwt,  and  reduction  of  sur- 
pluses under  the  program,  and  other  relevant 
Information 

Harold   D    Coolxt. 

W      R      POACX. 

Paul  C    Jonxs, 
Miinagrr^  on  the  Part  of  the  House 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texaa 
(Mr.  PoageI,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chat  handled  this  bill. 

Mr  POAOE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  conference  committee  has  been  able 
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to  bring  back  to  the  House  a  very  satis- 
factory compromise  with  the  Senate. 
Basically  we  have  kept  intact  the  malor 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  this 
body. 

The  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers which  was  Just  read  gave  you  an 
outline  of  those  differences  axKl  how  they 
were  composed.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  very  basic  provisions  as  to  support 
prices  were  retained.  We  do  retain  the 
provision  as  to  how  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  support  feed  grains 
produced  by  a  cooperator,  and  while  the 
House  bill  did  not  have  any  figure  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  in  it.  and  the  conference 
report  does  not  have  a  figure,  we  do  pro- 
vide that  the  support  price  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity,  and  we 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Secretary  that 
It  will  be  $1.20  a  bushel  on  com  and 
other  feed  grains  in  proportion,  so  that 
we  start  out  with  a  sound  and  under- 
standable premise. 

There  was  some  wording  in  the  House 
bill  relating  to  the  land  which  might  be 
placed  in  soybeans  or  any  crop  not  raised 
for  feed  and  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  that  was  stricken  out.  We 
simply  wrote  in  there  that  it  might  be 
devoted  to  "sunflowers."  "castor  beans." 
"safflower.  •  or  "sesame"  if  so  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  event  that 
the  cooperator  saw  fit  to  forgo  the  pay- 
ments per  acre  in  order  to  grow  the  non- 
surplus  crop  on  this  land. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlranan 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
upheld  with  dignity  the  position  of  the 
House  in  the  conference  that  took  place. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
substance  of  the  House  bill  has  been 
preserved  and  maintained  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  President  is  satisfied  with 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  POAGEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  other  words,  if  I 
understand  the  gentleman  correcUy,  he 
feels  that  the  House  position  has  been 
maintained,  even  including  section  3, 
which  was  maintained  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  POAGEL  I  do.  I  have  not 
reached  section  3  in  my  chronological 
discussion,  but  I  think  that  is  the  sec- 
tion in  which  the  House  is  primarily 
interested.  While  the  language  in  sec- 
tion 3  is  completely  different  from  the 
language  in  the  House  bill,  I  think  the 
results  achieved  aiT  substantiaUy  the 
same,  and  those  results  are,  to  wit,  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  power  to  move  in  this  case 
certificates  rather  than  grain,  to  move 
certificates  into  the  market.  The  Secre- 
tary retains  the  power  to  keep  the  mar- 
ket at  substantially  its  present  level. 
This  is  not  a  program,  as  some  have  de- 
scribed it,  to  break  the  maiicet  but 
rather  to  maintain  the  market  at  ap- 
proximately $1  a  bushel  on  com,  which 
is  the  market  now,  so  that  if  there  is 


any  increase,  as  we  anticipate  there  will 
be,  in  the  market  price  of  com  and  feed 
grains  as  the  result  of  this  bill,  that  in- 
crease will  imm  to  the  benefit  of  the 
coopemom  and  the  XJ.S.  Government 
and  not  to  the  benefit  of  noncooperators 
i^o  did  nothing  In  the  world  to  bring 
about  the  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  ability  to  issue 
certificates  carries  a  built-in  limitation 
that  section  3  previously  did  not  carry; 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  bad  feature.  I 
think  that  feature  is  all  right,  because  it 
does  allow  everyone  to  know  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  grain  or  grain  equiva- 
lent which  the  Secretary  may  ever  place 
on  the  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  that  is  definitely  a 
limitation  that  was  not  contained  in 
section  3. 

Mr.  POAGK  That  is  definitely  a  limi- 
tation, which  was  not  contained  in  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  ARE2«3S.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  3  in  the  House  bill, 
whereby  the  Secretary  would  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  corn  at  17  cents  below  the 
support  price,  what  would  be  the  equiva- 
lent under  this  bill?  You  mentioned  $1. 
Would  that  be  the  equivalent  of  $1, 
which  is  the  market  price  today? 

Mr.  POAGE.  One  dollar  is  the  market 
price  today,  and  that  is  the  goal  toward 
which  we  are  shooting.  The  House  bill 
provided  specifically  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  not  go  below  that  amount 
and  the  compromise  does  not  have  that 
limitation  on  it.  The  limitation  men- 
tioned by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is 
as  to  the  total  amount,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  with  the  lesser  amoimt  which 
can  be  offered  in  the  market,  the  Secre- 
tary could  not  effect  n  greater  depression 
which  he  could  have  with  the  17 -percent 
limitation  which  was  effective  under  the 
original  bill.  So  we  did  not  figure  that 
the  17-percent  limitation  was  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  put  it  another 
way.  I  am  not  quite  clear.  Assuming 
that  the  market  might  go  up  in  a  period 
of  3  months — that  is,  the  market  for 
com — to  $1.15  per  bushel,  would  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  the 
compromise  have  the  right  to  sell  com  at 
$1  a  bushel? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  he  would.  He 
would  have  the  right  to  sell  certificates. 

Mr.   ARENDS.     Certificates;    yes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Which  would  be  redeem- 
able in  corn,  which  would  result  in  the 
buyer  getting  com  at  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  was  interested  in 
clearing  up  this  point.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  if  part  payment  is  made  in 
cash  or  in  kind  on  signing,  immediately 
the  Secretary  would  have  available  this 
certificate  or  commodities  in  like 
amount.    Could  he  then  dump  that  on 


the  market  now.  which  would  affect  the 
last  year's  crop  of  com,  and  which  would 
be  really  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
last  year's  crop?  I  wondered  what  the 
policy  would  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Under  the  biU  he  can 
clearly  offer  those  certificates  for  sale 
whenever  they  are  placed  back  in  his 
hands  by  farmers.  Of  course,  he  cannot 
get  any  cerUflcates  until  after  somebody 
has  signed  up  and  has  acquired  the  cer- 
tificate. Then  it  does  not  involve  break- 
ing the  market  on  the  old  com.  That 
was  the  point  that  I  tried  to  make  plain 
a  while  ago.  I  think  that  is  the  basic 
misimderstanding  about  this  bill.  There 
has  been  no  desire  at  any  time  to  break 
the  market.  The  market  on  com  today 
is  $1.  Farmers  are  not  getting  $1.15 
for  their  com.  Corn  is  not  going  to  go 
up  tmless  there  is  some  restraint  in  the 
amount  of  plantings  during  the  planting 
season.  Everybody  knows  that.  If  we 
have  a  large  number  of  noncooperators 
who  plant  too  much,  obviously  the  price 
is  not  going  up  in  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  a  large  number 
of  cooperators,  the  price  will  go  up  and 
it  will  go  up  because  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  cooperators.  This  bill — either  the 
biU  under  the  conference  report  or  the 
original  House  bill — Is  intended  simply 
to  say  that  that  increase  in  price  shall 
come  to  the  people  who  made  that  in- 
crease possible.  By  the  wildest  stretch 
of  the  imagination  you  carmot  assume 
that  anybody  except  the  cooperator 
made  that  increase  possible. 

This  report  authorizes  the  Secretary 
if  he  finds  that  the  price  is  going  up  as 
a  result  of  this  program,  and  if  there 
is  a  big  sign-up,  the  price  ^ill  begin  to 
go  up — after  the  Secretary  finds  that 
that  is  going  to  be  this  result,  he  will 
recapture  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  cooperators  the  In- 
crease rather  than  allowing  it  to  go  to 
the  noncooF>erators. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^1d? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  many  of  us  have  some  very  serious 
reservations  as  to  the  desirability  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  much  concerned 
over  the  whole  matter.  Some  of  my 
concern  over  this  measure  was  ex- 
pressed when  the  bill  was  before  us 
some  time  ago. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's 
own  personal  view  on  the  following 
question:  Does  he  presently  think  that 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
decrease  the  production  of  feed  grains, 
that  it  will  decrease  the  Government- 
held  stocks  of  feed  grains,  that  it  will 
increase  the  income  of  the  farmer  and 
bring  on  a  more  wholesome  and  stable 
situation  in  agriculture? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  my  view  that  it 
will  do  all  three  of  those  things. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  looks  to  me  as 
though  this  was  just  a  sop  given  to  the 
Midwest  farmers,  because  if  they  do  not 
buy  it,  they  are  not  going  to  have  any 
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program.  Then  in  the  fall  when  prices 
go  up.  stimulated  by  the  higher  price 
supports,  com  will  go  up  to  $1.20  a 
bushel.  That  is  when  my  people  in  the 
Northeast  are  going  to  be  hurt,  because 
they  are  too  far  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply and  as  a  result  will  feel  the  pres- 
sure in  the  increased  prices  on  poultry 
and  eggs  and  beef  in  thoM  areas  where 
we  have  it,  and  also,  that  price  increase 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Most  of  the  people  in 
the  gentleman's  area  I  have  heard  from 
have  suggested  they  wanted  the  price 
of  poultry  to  go  up.  It  Is  disastrous 
today  at  the  old  levels,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  at  12  or  13  cents,  when  it 
takes  17  or  18  cents  to  make  any  kind 
of  profit. 

I  think  this  bill  offers  the  greatest 
hope  that  has  been  offered  the  poultry 
growers  any  time  I  have  known  of.  be- 
cause it  guarantees  a  stable  feed  price 
level  for  at  least  the  next  6  months. 
Nothing  can  be  better  for  the  poultry 
growers  than  a  stable  feed  price  level, 
with  the  assurance  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time  there  would  be  an  upward 
movement,  which  should  strengthen  the 
price  of  poultry  during  all  of  those 
months. 

As  to  your  consvuners.  they  had  a  bet- 
ter deal  when  the  farmer  was  getttn? 
18  cents  a  pound  for  his  poultry  than 
they  have  today.  The  A.  b  P.  and  other 
stores  in  the  gentleman's  part  of  the 
country  were  selling  dressed  chickens  at 
lower  prices  with  the  higher  feed  prices 
than  they  are  selling  them  today  with 
the  cheaper  feed  prices.  I  will  not 
guarantee  that  this  will  bring  the  price 
of  chicken  down,  but  I  do  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  history  of  this  thmg 
is  that  you  bought  dressed  chicken  and 
dressed  meat  much  more  cheaply  when 
we  had  higher  feed  grain  prices  than 
you  do  with  the  low  prices  here  today. 

Mr  POOARTY.  BiflT.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
against  this  feed  grain  bill  last  week  in 
the  form  in  which  it  then  was — and  that 
was  bad. 

Today.  I  will  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence committee  report  because  it  is  even 
worse  from  the  point  of  view  of  two 
groups  in  which  I  am  most  interested — 
consumers — and  aren't  we  all — and  the 
farmers  of  the  defict  areas  of  the  North- 
east who  must  buy  their  grain  for  milk 
and  poultry  production. 

As  the  bill  passed  this  Chamber  last 
week,  it  had  in  it  a  provision  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  have  dumped  moimtains  of  grain 
onto  the  market.  The  Senate  would 
not  buy  that  provision.  Accordingly,  a 
so-called  compromise  was  arrived  at 

But.  is  It  a  compromise?  I  say  "No  " 
I  say  this  conference  version  is  more 
dangerous. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  conference 
version,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  depress  the  market  price  of  grain. 


particularly  corn,  at  planting  time 
through  a  prepayment  gadget.  Let  us 
not  fool  each  other.  This  was  written 
into  the  conference  report  to  scare  mid- 
western  farmers  into  this  program.  Cer- 
tainly, it  takes  no  genius  to  understand 
that  if  a  Government  oCBclal  has  the 
right  to  depress  prices  at  planting  time, 
he  will  use  that  authority  to  Intimidate 
farmers  who  might  be  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  take  part. 
So  much  for  that. 

But,  next  fall — when  the  huge  corn 
crop,  stimulated  by  the  higher  price  sup- 
p>orts,  is  harvested,  the  Secretary  will 
artificially  raise  the  market  price  to 
equal  the  support  price,  presumably  $1  20 
per  bushel. 

This  is  when  the  northeast  poultry 
and  dairymen  will  take  it  in  the  neck 
in  the  form  of  .sharply  higher  feed  prices 
This  is  when  consumers  in  our  cities  will 
find  out  what  was  done  to  them  today. 
All  this  means  to  me  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  report  are  tryinp  to  fool  some 
of  us  from  the  cities. 

They  tell  u.s  that  prices  will  be  lower 
pretty  soon  now — with  the  help  of  Gov- 
ernment funds — but  they  do  not  tell  us 
what  the  prices  will  be  in  the  fall  at 
harvesttime. 

There  is  an  old  song  that  has  this 
little  ditty  in  it — '•Will  you  love  me  in  the 
springtime  as  you  loved  me  in  the 
fall?" — I  would  suggest  we  of  the  North- 
east reverse  that  and  ask  if  the  .si)on- 
sors  of  this  bill  will  love  us  in  the  fall 
as  they  do  right  now 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  on  H  R.  4510  have  agreed  on 
a  feed  grain  bill  which  is  now  before  you 
This  is  a  most  controversial  piece  of 
legislation.  The  bill  has  many  good  fea- 
tures and  some  features  which  cause 
me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  My  doubts 
about  the  bill,  in  fact,  were  serious 
enough  so  as  to  keep  me  from  signing 
the  conference  report.  Hence,  it  should 
be  imderstood  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
not  for  one  moment  suggesting  how- 
anyone  should  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  Each  one  of  you  must  exercLse 
his  own  judgment 

You  have  already  had  the  analysis  of 
the  conference  rep>ort  so  I  do  not  intend 
to  be  reE>etitious  in  that  le.spect  The 
bill  for  all  practical  purposes  fixes  the 
support  price  on  corn  at  $1  20  a  bushel 
which  is  74  percent  of  parity  Needless 
to  say.  I  favor  an  adequate  support  level 
for  corn  and  the  bill  is  an  improvement 
over  the  present  law  in  that  regard  I 
favor  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  a  vol- 
untary agricultural  conservation  and 
land  retirement  program  for  1961  for 
com  and  grain  sorghums.  In  fact.  I  fee! 
that  the  retirement  of  acres  is  one  of 
the  best  mediums  for  cutting  down  on 
our  agricultural  surplus  of  corn  and 
feed  grains  I  have  introduced  bills  in 
both  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses  to 
bring  this  about  P\irthermore.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  payment-in-kind 
program  which  is  authorized  in  the  bill. 
Bills  to  carry  out  a  pay  in  kind  prin- 
ciple were  introduced  by  me  m  both  the 


86th  and  87th  Congres.ses  Purthermore, 
land  retirement  and  payment-in-kind 
were  favored  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  cross-compliance 
features  of  the  bill  and  concur  in  the 
requirement  that  producers  of  com, 
grain  .sorghums,  and  any  other  feed 
grains  designated  by  the  Secretary  must 
participate  in  the  land  retirement  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  grain  sorghums  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  price  supports. 
In  my  judgment,  if  we  had  had  such  a 
provision  in  the  law  today  we  would  have 
avoided  a  lot  of  the  surplus  difficulties 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  the  pre.sent 
time. 

The  present  version  of  the  legi'-lation 
in  many  respects  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  bill  which  squeaked  through 
the  House  quite  recently  by  a  vote  of 
209  to  202  The  main  objection  to  that 
bill  was  section  3  which  would  pidve 
established  the  worst  kind  of  a  precedent 
in  setting  up  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  A  virtual  czar  of  the  entire  corn 
and  feed  grain  market  The  conference 
did  strike  .section  3  in  its  entirety  from 
the  original  bill  and  this  fact  on  its  face 
would  seem  to  make  the  bill  more  palat- 
able. 

Let  me  point  out.  however,  that  the 
present  section  3  in  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
still  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  do  indirectly  the  very  things  we  pro- 
hibited him  from  doing  directly  when  the 
conference  eliminated  section  3  from  the 
oritrinal  House  bill.  The  only  real  prac- 
tical difference  is  that  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  revised  version  of  section  3  would 
not  have  as  much  grain  at  his  command 
with  which  to  manipulate  the  feed  grain 
market 

I  fear  that  the  new  section  3  will  still 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  manipulate  and  control  the  corn  and 
feed  grain  market  through  the  medium 
of  negotiable  certificates  which  would  be 
redeemable  for  feed  grains  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law. 
Instead  of  actually  having  control  of  all 
commodity  credit  stocks  as  provided  for 
in  the  original  House  bill,  the  Secretary 
under  the  revised  provision  of  section  3 
would  still  have  control  of  the  feed  grain 
market  through  the  medium  of  giving 
him  control  of  the  feed  grain  certificates. 
You  will  note  the  provision  In  the  new 
section  3  which  says  in  substance  that 
the  Secretary  may  assist  the  producers 
in  the  marketing  of  such  certificates  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  best  effectuate 
the  purpo.ses  of  the  feed  grain  program 
authorized  by  the  act 

This  new  authority  unquestionably 
would  give  the  Secretary  full  authority 
to  release  commodity  credit  stocks  al- 
■nist  at  will  whenever  he  had  accumu- 
lated enough  of  the  certificates  to  do  an 
etTective  job.  The  most  that  can  be  .said 
m  favor  of  this  provision  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  release  commodity  credit 
grains  m  a  le.sser  degree  than  he  could 
under  the  provisions  of  the  old  .section  3 
of  the  House  bill.  Just  how  much  grain 
the  Secretary  could  relesise  would  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  compliance  as  far  as 
the    retirement   of   acres    is   concerned. 
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The  bad  precedent  of  setting  up  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  major-domo  of  the  feed- 
grain  market  would  still  be  involved. 

If  the  conference  report  is  approved  it 
IS  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  take  the  necessary  safe- 
guards in  administering  section  3  in  a 
.'<ound  and  sensible  manner  so  as  not  to 
demoralize  the  feed  grain  market  at  any 
time.  The  only  redeeming  feature  of 
the  whole  operation  of  section  3  is  thAt 
the  bill  only  applies  to  the  crop  year  of 
1961.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  bill  be- 
ing operated  only  during  such  a  limited 
period  cannot  do  too  much  harm.  By 
the  same  token.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  legislation  will  do  much 
good.  Reports  I  have  received  from  the 
Corn  Belt  seem  to  indicate  that  there  Is 
not  going  to  be  a  very  heavy  compliance 
on  the  part  of  corn  producers.  I  am 
sure  such  compliance  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  70  percent  compliance  expected 
by  the  sponsors  ol  the  legislation.  ^A8 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  the 
operation  of  section  3  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  extraordinary  powers 
over  the  feed  grain  market  will  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  set  a  precedent  for 
any  subsequent  legislation  in  this  field. 
The  operation  of  section  3,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
crop  year  1961.  I  would  most  vigorously 
oppose  giving  the  Secretary  similar  au- 
thority in  any  long-range  feed  grain  leg- 
islation. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  the  current 
marketing  year  for  1960  started  on 
October  1.  1960,  and  runs  to  September 
30.  1961.  We  are  now  in  the  period 
of  time  when  feed  grain  farmers  will 
market  their  1960  crop.  In  addition, 
farmers  have  the  right  under  the  law 
to  place  their  1960  production  of  feed 
grains  under  price  support  loan  imtil 
May  31.  1961.  In  other  words,  when 
farmers  planted  last  year's  crop  in  the 
spring  of  1960.  they  expected — and 
rightfully  so — that  the  announced  pro- 
gram would  be  in  effect  throughout  the 
entire  1960  marketing  year.  If  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  surplus  feed  grain 
are  released  into  the  domestic  market 
under  the  authority  which  the  Secre- 
tary possesses  in  H.R.  4510,  I  feel  the 
Secretary  will  be  changing  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game.  This  would  be 
a  serious  breach  of  faith  on  his  part. 

In  conclusion,  I  foresee  many  serious 
administrative  problems  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4510.  many  of  which  are  not  now  antic- 
ipated. I  fear  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  are  going  to  be  very  much 
disillusioned  and  I  predict  that  they  are 
not  going  to  make  good  on  all  their  gen- 
erous promises  made  to  the  American 
farmer.  This  of  course  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  are  pushing  us  so 
fast  across  the  New  Frontier.  If  the 
conference  report  is  adopted,  I  sincerely 
hope  the  bill  will  be  administered  with 
a  lot  of  commonsense.  I  also  sincerely 
hope  that  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  will 
in  some  measure  raise  the  farmer's  in- 
come and  that  it  will  also  save  some 
money  for  the  already  overburdened 
taxpayers  of  the  country.  In  view  of  the 
moral  obligation  that  the  Oovemment 
has  toward  farmers  on  their  1960  pro- 


duction, if  the  conference  report  is 
adopted,  I  urge  the  Secretary  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  integrity  and  care  in 
administering  this  part  of  the  program. 

This  legislation  is  the  creature  of  the 
Democratic  administration.  If  it  can- 
not make  good  on  it's  promises,  the 
farmers  of  the  corn  and  feed-grain  belt, 
will  know  where  to  place  the  responsi- 
bUity. 

I  have  given  you  the  good  features  of 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures. Now  each  of  you  will  have  to 
make  up  his  own  judgment.  Represent- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  com  and  feed 
grain  areas  of  the  country  and  having 
carefully  weighed  both  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  temporary  legislation,  I 
have  concluded  to  give  our  com  and 
feed  grain  producers  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  Hence  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  5  ield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[BCr.  FiNOLET]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  conference  repoit. 

The  conference  report  on  the  feed 
grain  bill  has  the  same  dangerous  ap- 
proach as  in  H.R.  4510.  It  would  estab- 
lish a  bad  precedent  in  giving  th(;  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to 
beat  down  market  prices  by  releasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

It  reverses  the  healthy  trend  of  recent 
years  toward  an  expanding  free  market 
for  com. 

It  establishes  a  precedent  for  bushel- 
age  control,  which  ultimately  means 
licensing — destruction  of  the  free  Amer- 
ican's right  to  produce. 

Artificial  pricing  in  this  bill  would  en- 
danger our  feed  grains  exports  which 
last  year  reached  an  alltime  high  of  12 
million  tons. 

The  bill  flies  in  the  face  of  experience. 
American  agriculture  has  become  great 
because  it  has  been  free.  The  bill  will  be 
effective  only  if  the  Secretary  xisiis  dic- 
tatorial power  over  grain  marlceting. 
So,  either  way,  it  Is  a  bad  bill. 

The  crying  need  in  farm  legislation 
today  is  to  get  Government  out  of  the 
grain  business,  and  let  farmers  manage 
their  own  land. 

Commodities  free  of  Government  in- 
terference are  the  healthiest  and  most 
profitable.  Commodities  controlled  by 
Oovemment  are  in  trouble. 

This  bill  is  bad  for  the  farmers.  Like 
everything  else  that  is  bad  for  the  fann- 
ers, it  is  also  bad  for  America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, having  served  on  this  conference 
committee.  I  would  say  that  this  bill 
that  comes  bcu:k  here  today  is  in  a  form 
that  should  not  cause  anyone  who  voted 
for  the  House  bill  to  change  his  mind. 
I  think  you  can  safely  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause it  continues  in  effect  to  do  the 
things  that  we  felt  would  be  helpfiil  in 
bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  sup- 
plies and  would  also  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  production.  Those  are  the  two 
goals  that  we  aimed  at. 

I  say  to  those  who  voted  against  the 
bill  because  they  felt  it  was  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  blank  check 


to  take  commodities  from  the  CcMnmod- 
ity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  on  the 
open  market  to  break  the  market;  that 
that  feature  has  been  tied  down  to  the 
extent  that  the  grain  that  will  flow  into 
the  market  under  this  device  by  which 
the  Secretary  can  stabilize  the  market, 
is  restricted  to  the  amount  of  certifi- 
cates that  will  be  paid  to  those  who  com- 
ply by  removing  not  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  their  acreage,  under  the  bill. 

I  was  sorry  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven],  brought  politics 
into  this  bill  by  his  reference  to  the  fact 
that  this  was  a  Democratic  creature. 
I  think  all  of  us  should  understand  that 
the  farm  problem  is  not  a  partisan  prob- 
lem at  all.  I  think  Republicans  should 
be  just  as  interested  as  the  Democrats  in 
trying  to  set  the  stage  where  we  can  op- 
erate in  an  economy  that  will  be  healthy 
for  all  farmers.  I  think  all  of  my 
friends  on  this  side  will  agree  that  we 
cannot  have  that  type  of  economy  until 
we  do  reduce  the  great  overabundance 
that  we  have.  This  bill  will  do  that. 
For  that  reason  I  think  you  would  be 
justified,  with  the  changes  that  we  ac- 
cepted in  the  rewriting  of  section  3,  to 
go  along  with  it.  Those  who  voted 
against  it,  perhaps  on  partisan  grounds, 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider 
their  action,  and  vote  to  approve  the 
conference  report. 

I  am  appealing  to  you  that  if  you  are 
trying  to  do  something  to  help  this  feed 
grain  situation  you  can  vote  for  this  bill. 

In  reference  to  its  setting  a  precedent, 
tills  is  an  emergency.  This  is  a  plan 
to  meet  the  emergency  for  1  year  only. 
If  this  does  not  do  the  job  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  attempt  to  con- 
tinue it  further,  but  we  will  at  least  have 
proved  that  this  one  plan  either  is  suc- 
cessful or  is  not  successful.  We  have 
coasted  along  for  about  8  years  without 
doing  anything  and  have  seen  our  prob- 
lem grow  progressively  worse. 

I  appeal  to  you  who  have  l>een  content 
to  go  along  doing  nothing  at  least  to  give 
us  a  chance  this  one  year.  If  it  fails 
then  we  can  change  the  law  to  reduce 
production,  but  I  believe  this  will  reduce 
the  overabimdance  and  get  us  to  the 
point  where  we  set  the  stage  for  a  firm, 
sound  farm  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaJ. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  clear  up  a  couple  of  points.  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI. 
Am  I  to  imderstand  from  the  conference 
report  that  the  cross -compliance  feature 
between  soybeans  and  com  has  been 
stricken  from  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; that  section  was  eliminated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  to  compliment  the  con- 
ference committee  on  adopting  this  pro- 
vision excluding  soybeans  from  the  bill. 
When  the  bill  was  before  the  House  for 
consideration  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
do  exactly  that,  but  it  was  turned  down 
by  the  House.  I  am  certainly  glad  that 
the  conference  committee  in  its  infinite 
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wisdom  adopted  my  amendment  and  that 
the  soy  bean -com  croaB-compUance  fea- 
ture la  now  out  of  this  bill,  that  pro- 
ducers of  soybeans  do  not  now  have  to 
participate  In  the  com  program  to  secure 
price  supports, 

I  would  also  nice  to  direct  another 
question  to  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, dealing  with  the  first  20  percent. 
As  this  bill  now  stands,  does  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  hare  the  choice  as  to 
whether  he  will  pay  the  first  20  percent 
in  kind  or  In  cash?  Or  is  that  left  to 
the  prodvicer? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  question  correctly,  the  Sec- 
retary may  maXe  a  determination  as  to 
what  is  to  be  paid  in  kind. 

Mr.  LATTA.     On  the  first  20  porcrnt 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Then  If  the  Secretary  so 
desires  he  can  make  all  this  payment  In 
kind  for  the  first  20  percent,  also  the 
second  20  percent. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  right,  and  in 
that  event  he  would  not  use  the  $500 
million  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr  LATTA.  In  the  event  the  Secre- 
tary decides  to  make  pajrment  in  kind, 
must  it  be  universal  for  each  of  the  50 
States?  Or  can  he  designate  the  State 
of  Iowa,  for  example,  to  get  cash,  and 
the  State  of  Ohio  to  get  payment  in 
kind?  The  question  is.  Can  he  discrimi- 
nate between  trrowers? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Secretary  ha.s 
very  broad  discretionary  power.s  rrrinted 
to  him  in  the  bill,  but  I  am  quite  certain 
he  would  make  all  regulations  and  rro- 
vlsions  uniform  throughout  the  Nation 
Perhaps  he  could  do  what  the  nenile- 
man  has  in  mind,  but  certainly  I  could 
not  believe  that  he  woiild. 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  certainly  was  not  tlie 
intent  of  the  conference  committee  to 
give  him  the  power  to  discriminate 
among  growers  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     It  certainly  was  not. 

Mr.  LATTA.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

This  bill  still  contains  a  very  objec- 
tional  feature;  I  have  reference  to  the 
bushelage  controls  contained  therein. 
As  I  pointed  out  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  I  am  very  much  opposed 
to  bushelage  controls  and  I  am  still  op- 
posed to  them  and  I  waa  hopeful  that  the 
conference  committee  in  its  wisdom 
would  strike  this  feature  from  the  bill 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  setting  a  very 
definite  precedent,  whether  we  say  so 
or  not.  by  going  in  this  direction.  It 
is  progress  in  reverse  for  the  American 
farmer.  Certamly,  American  agricul- 
ture productionwise  has  progressed  far- 
ther and  better  than  any  other  sekment 
of  our  economy.  We  are  the  envy  of  all 
the  world  In  this  field.  Certainly  we 
should  not  say  to  the  American  farmer, 
you  have  progressed  far  enough,  you 
should  not  progress  any  farther. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qtjik). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  new 
feed  grain  bill  as  It  was  compromised  in 
conference  comes  before  us.  we  have  a 
bill  which  Is  different  from  the  one 
which  passed  the  House  and  more  close- 
ly allied  with  what  came  out  of  the 
Senate. 


In  looking  over  this  legislatiun  I  have 
decided  to  support  it  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

First.  The  bill  provides  that  price  sup- 
ports on  com  be  set  by  the  Secretary  uf 
Agriculture  at  any  level  over  65  percent 
of  parity  that  he  desire.s.  We  have  heard 
many  tunes  during  canipaikcns  that  if 
the  Democratic  admimstration  was  in 
power  It  would  .set  pr»cf  .-^uiiix'rts  at  90 
or  100  percent  of  parity.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  people  of  this  country  .see 
Uiat  even  Secretary  Kreer.-.an  i^  .st'tting 
com  pnce  support  at  74  percent  of  par- 
ity, when  the  authority  is  given  to  h.im 
Second.  The  second  nason  why  I  am 
supporting'  thi.;  legusl.ition  Is  that  it  pro- 
vides for  voluntary  retirr  ment  of  acre- 
age, the  use  cf  pavrtifnt  in  kintl.  and 
price  supports  on  ttie.se  commodities 
coiitintjent  on  romplianc"  with  this  pro- 
cram.  This  follo'.vs  the  ba-s:c  principles 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  prot:ram  fi^r  feed 
grain.  Their  bill  involves  more  crojis 
thnn  ;;re  mv'lv.'d  m  th  s  bill.  ALso.  they 
provide  for  a  longer  base  history,  but 
this  has  many  of  the  basic  a.'^pccts  of 
their  program. 

Third.  I  believe  tliere  is  an  opportu- 
nity, if  the  Secii.'tary  uf  ATn- ulture  ad- 
ministers the  program  correctly,  cut 
down  on  the  .surplu.ses.  cut  dov  n  in  cost-s 
to  the  taxpayer,  and  improve  the  ir.comc 
of  some  of  the  farmers  m  my  part  of  th'- 
country. 

In  section  3.  however  there  has  bo«Mi  a 
chan^'e.  You  can  see  that  we  rut  ofT 
the  stick  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  force  farmers  into  rom- 
pliance.  It  is  true  we  have  cut  off  the 
stick  on  one  end.  but  we  h  ngthened  it  on 
the  other  The  only  reason  why  I  think 
we  could  take  a  chance  or^  this  unwar- 
ranted aufhority  is  tiiat  the  amount  of 
grain  involved  will  have  '.cry  little  effect 
on  the  market  price  in  case  tliere  is  lUMf 
compliance,  .since  the  Secretary  would 
not  have  very  much  grain  to  manipulaU" 
the  market  with  anyway.  If  tliere  was  a 
great  deal  of  compliance  there  would  not 
be  any  necessity  for  him  to  use  his  au- 
thority to  sell  bflow  the  support  level  I 
would  hope  he  would  make  these  original 
pajTnents  in  cash  rather  than  in  kind  as 
first  intended  m  order  tiiat  he  will  not 
harm  the  market.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  drive  prlc-s  down  this 
spiing  he  would  be  breakin:;  faith  witli 
every  farmer  who  expectixl  to  sell  his 
1960  crop  com  this  spring:  and  summt-r 
If  he  wo'old  lower  the  price  of  corn  he 
would  also  lower  the  Income  of  farmers 
who  have  corn  to  sell  now.  I  a.sk  him  to 
not  allow  that  to  happen  but,  rather,  to 
stay  away  from  nianipuia:  aig  the  mar- 
ket and  to  allow  the  free  market  to 
function  to  the  benefit  of  all  farmers. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  countr>- 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
this  adminstration  will  administer  a 
program  of  this  nature. 

The  bill  carries  with  it  a  re^iuirement 
that  90  days  after  it  goes  into  effect  the 
Secretary  must  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress In  order  that  we  may  know  how 
he  did  administer  the  program  and  the 
results  thereof.  If  he  does  not  conduct 
himself  according  to  the  way  we  think 
the  bill  should  be  administered,  we  will 
know  it  before  we  leave  this  Congress 
If  we  find   he   has   used   unreasonable 


power  over  the  market,  we  can  remove 
this  authority  through  legislation  before 
we  adjourn. 

Vx3T  these  reasons,  and  since  it  is  only 
a  I -year  bill.  I  am  wiUmg  to  permit  it 
to  gu  into  operation  to  see  if  it  will  be  of 
any  benefit  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  jud^'e  the  administrative  decisions  and 
inlt^nlions  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

In  order  Uiat  you  might  know  what 
the  bill  contains  I  might  review  the  pro- 
vision.s 
It: 

P'lrst  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set 
for  11)61  tlie  pnce  support  for  coin  at 
not  le.vs  than  6.5  percent  of  parity.  Pnce 
suptMjrt  in  1961  is  lunited  to  a  volume  of 
corn  and  sorghum  ecjual  to  the  normal 
liy59  60  i)ri>ducUon  of  these  grains. 

Second.  Directs  the  Secretary  to 
e.>Lablish  a  voluntary  special  agncul- 
luial  cons;-!  \ation  and  land  retiremt^it 
pr  'i.::ain  for  lU'U  for  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum farmers.  Under  tins  program  he 
would 

'A>  Make  payments  to  participating 
fairnrrs  in  ca.sh  and  or  m  kind.  Pay- 
mt'its  m  ca.^h  iu:d  or  in  kind  on  the  first 
HO-percent  reduction  are  calculated  at 
the  biuic  county  supi>ort  rate  tunes  50 
percent  of  normal  i)roduction.  Pay- 
meiit^s  in  kind  on  up  to  an  additional  20- 
p«'rotnt  retiuctiun  are  civiculated  at  the 
basic  county  support  rate  times  60  per- 
c  'nt  of  normal  i)rodurtinii 

<b>  Require  a  20-pt'rcent  diversion  of 
corn  and  grain  snr.'hum  acreage  for  pay- 
ments in  ca.'-h  and  or  in  kind  and  au- 
thorize a  20-ix?rcent  further  diversion 
for  payments  in  kind. 

to  R«'qulre  m  1961  a  net  addition  of 
acreage  devoted  to  soil  conseiTing  prac- 
tices in  1959-60. 

td'  Refjuire  weed,  insect,  and  rodent 
control  on  the  retired  acreage. 

ie>  Allow  producers  to  meet  the  20- 
percent  land  retirement  requirement.  In 
lieu  of  payments,  by  planting  .safllower, 
sunflower,  .sesame,  and  castor  beans,  1/ 
desi  natrd  by  the  Secretary. 

I  f '  .^llow  small  corn-sorphurn  farm- 
ers -those  planting  20  acres  cr  U"s  in 
1959  60 — to  place  their  entire  arr^  a-e  in 
the  proi^ram 

<q:>  Allow  prepayment,  of  up  to  half 
of  payments,  before  determination  of 
compliance 

Third  Provides  that  certificates  Lssued 
to  farmers  would  be  expressed  in  dollars 
and  redeemable  in  CCC  feed  grains — 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum — 
at  current  market  prices.  The  Secre- 
tary may  assist  in  marketing  certificates. 
Redemption  of  certificates  must  be  with- 
in 30  days  or  certificates  discounted. 
Provision  made  for  sharing  of  certifi- 
cates among  all  producers  on  the  farm. 
Fourth.  Requires  tiiat  producers  of 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  any  other  feed 
grain  de.sii^ni  ted  by  the  Secretary  must 
participate  In  the  land  retirement  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  grain  sorghum  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  price  .supports. 

Pifth  .^uthoriz''s  a  general  appropri- 
ation and  allows  CCC  to  pay  administra- 
tive expenses  from  Its  funds.  Also 
authorizes  the  Incurring  of  advance  ob- 
ligations, plus  the  payment-in-kind 
costs. 
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Sixth.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  Concress  within  90  da;  s 
showing  the  general  operation  and  re- 
sults of  the  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  a  ques- 
tion? Do  I  understand  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  wiU  mean 
a  10-percent  increase  in  farm  inoxne 
and  a  cut  of  between  $400  million  and 
$600  million  in  the  cost  of  the  program? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  that  will  take  place.  Of 
course,  all  of  that  depends  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  participation  in  the  program. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  will  be  get- 
ting off  to  a  late  start.  This  legislation 
should  be  passed  and  sent  on  to  the 
White  House.  Action  should  have  been 
taken  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  perhaps. 
But.  his  estimate  is  that  it  will  probably 
save  from  $400  million  to  $600  million 
on  the  program  during  the  current  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  increase  the  income 
of  the  farmers  by  10  percent? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  read  what  he 
says: 

First,  it  offers  to  farmers  who  wish  to 
cooperate  an  opportunity  to  help  bring  feed 
grain  supplies  more  nearly  In  line  with  de- 
mand while  increasing  their  Income  by  some 
10  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question  in  order  to  clear  up  a  point? 
Am  I  correctly  informed  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  require  a  20  percent  reduc- 
tion in  corn  acres  in  order  to  qualify  for 
feed  grain  support?  Is  that  right?  I 
mean,  in  all  other  feed  grains,  oats,  bar- 
ley, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
The  Secretary  may  name  the  other 
grains. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  point  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  is  this  concern  that 
I  have  expressed  for  the  type  of  farmers 
that  live  in  my  area.  If  a  farmer  is 
cut  back  20  percent  on  his  com,  he  will 
be  unable  to  fill  his  silo,  and  therefore 
he  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  any  feed  grain  supports 
whatever.  That  is  the  concern  I  had  of 
the  silage  provision.  Now,  silage  does 
not  come  into  competition  in  the  feed 
grain  market.  It  has  been  settled  and 
the  decision  has  been  made.  But,  this 
has  made  It  more  difficult  for  the  farm- 
ers in  our  area  to  participate,  which 
means  that  you  will  not  get  the  land  re- 
tirement that  we  need  in  order  to  have 
this  program  work.  Certainly,  those  of 
us  who  live  on  the  farm  want  it  to  work, 
because  the  only  way  we  can  succeed  Is 
with  land  retirement. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  of  the  fact  that  we  accepted 
the  gentleman's  amendment.    We  went 


to  conference  with  it  and  we  insisted 
that  it  be  retained,  but  we  were  imable 
to  convince  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentlemfin. 
I  wanted  to  bring  this  point  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  here  today,  and  I 
do  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  use  dis- 
cretion with  the  certificates  that  he  now 
gets,  because  if  he  does  not,  we  could 
seriously  affect  the  market  price  of  the 
grain  coming  onto  the  market  from  last 
year's  crop. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  still  in  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  No ;  silage  has  gone  by 
the  board. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Abends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [  Mr. 
PoACEl  if  I  clearly  interpret  what  we 
are  doing  here  today  in  this  conference 
report.  Would  you  say  that  this  con- 
ference repKDrt  creates  involuntary  com- 
pulsion, and  that  our  corn  farmers  find 
themselves  in  this  position :  That  we  are 
being  told  how  much  we  can  plant,  how 
much  we  can  sell,  based  on  yields  for 
the  years  1959  and  1960  and  then  by 
the  powers  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  what  price  we  are  going  to 
get  for  corn?  Is  that  a  fairly  accurate 
statement? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  see  how  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  could  read  such  a 
proposition  into  this  legislation.  It  has 
never  been  intended  in  that  way,  and 
there  is  nothing  at  all  compulsory  about 
this  program. 

The  gentleman,  as  a  farmer,  can  stay 
out  of  the  program  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  There  is  no  force  con- 
nected with  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  But  the  price  of  com 
for  any  farmer  who  does  not  go  into 
the  program  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  through  powers 
herein  granted  will  say  what  the  farmer 
Is  going  to  get  for  corn  if  not  in  the 
program.  Now  I  would  like  to  make 
one  other  statement;  and  I  throw  this 
out  merely  as  a  warning  signal.  What 
can  we  do  about  the  statement  made 
before  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
eflect  that  the  support  price  on  beans 
would  be  $2.30?  Today  we  have  a  good 
price  on  beans  in  the  free  market.  I 
have  some  figures  given  to  me  by  a 
so-called  student  of  the  problem  as  to 
what  the  possibilities  are  with  an  in- 
creased acreage  of  beans. 

The  farmer  who  substantially  reduces, 
say  goes  into  the  program  with  a  re- 
quired 20 -percent  reduction  in  com  or 
40  percent,  will  then  likely  plant  soy- 
beans. At  $2,30  a  bushel,  the  proposed 
support  price,  he  will  do  pretty  well. 
But  how  are  we  going  to  compete  in 


the  world  market  with  the  price  support 
of  $2.30?  So  the  end  result  may  well 
be — and,  as  I  say,  I  throw  this  out  as  a 
wfiuming  signal — we  could  have  soybeans 
in  surplus  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
follow  just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day 
if  the  support  price  is  put  at  $2.30  a 
bushel,  as  the  Secretary  said  would  be 
the  case  when  he  testified  before  the 
committee. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  state  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  that  this  whole 
agriculture  picture  still  presents  a  very 
troublesome  problem  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  are  here  curing  the 
situation,  as  many  of  us  hoped  we  might 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1. 
who  spoke  a  moment  ago  on  the  fioor; 
there  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of 
any  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  any 
more  than  there  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  to  Inject  partisan  politics  into 
this  matter.  This  is  an  economic  ques- 
tion which  affects  the  welfare  of  all  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  so  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House.  We  are  looking  to  the  welfare 
of  all  the  farmers  of  this  country  who 
today  are  in  a  price  squeeze.  And  I 
should  like  to  mention  one  other  thing. 
While  we  are  here  attempting  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  farmer,  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  we  are  going  to  have  a  wage 
and  hour  bill  before  the  House  which 
in  the  end  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  income  of  the  farmer  through  rais- 
ing the  cost  of  his  operation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  made  the  statement  that 
the  Secretary  would  under  some  circum- 
stances control  the  price  of  com. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is,  under  this  bill. 
But  the  corn  farmer  does  not  have  to 
participate  at  all.  If  he  stays  out  he 
gives  up  the  price  support,  and  he  can 
plant  all  the  corn  he  wants  to  plant. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  gives 
the  Secretary  any  authority  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  that  particular  com 
produced  on  that  particiUar  farm. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  But  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  know  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  Secretary  has  the  cer- 
tificates available  and  can  throw  the 
commodity  onto  the  market. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  not  argue  with 
the  gentleman  for  1  minute  on  that. 

Mr.  AREINDS.  It  would  be  indirect. 
of  course,  but  he  will  be  able  to  force 
down  the  price  of  com  in  the  open 
market.  And  so  any  farmer  not  in  the 
program  would  in  the  end  have  to  take 
for  his  com  exactly  what  the  Secretary 
wanted  to  see  paid. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Only  by  the  sale  of 
the  certificates. 

Mr.  ARENDS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  By  controlling  the  vol- 
ume of  the  certificates  he  probably 
could  do  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind.  But  certainly  we  must  trust  him 
and  I  believe  he  will  not  disrupt  the 
market. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    I  would  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  statonent  which 
I  would  like  to  read  and  which  I  hope 
the  Members  will  listen  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of  us  know,  this 
bill  was  very  contrownlal  when  it  was 
before  the  House.  The  final  vote  was 
favorable  by  a  very  narrow  margin. 

The  most  controvenial  section  was 
section  3,  which  has  been  redrafted  and 
I  think  now  meets  with  general  ap- 
proval. It  does  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  A^rriculture  who, 
after  all,  will  adminl^er  this  program 
provided  for  by  the  bill. 

I  have  here  a  statement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Free- 
man: 

The  compromise  feed  grain  legislation  ap- 
proved larte  laat  week  by  the  Senate -House 
conference  committee,  and  scheduled  to 
come  before  CongreM  for  flnal  approval 
shortly,  offers  new  hope  to  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers.  While  not  precisely 
In  line  with  the  administrations  request, 
the  program  Is  workable.  It  will  encourage 
participation  In  the  effort  to  reduce  feed 
grain  stocks,  and  thla  la  a  vastly  Important 
step  In  the  effort  to  restore  order  to  the  feed 
graln-Uveetock  economy. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  will  do  these 
things: 

First.  It  offers  to  farmers  who  w.sh  to 
coopera'e  an  opportunity  to  help  bring  feed 
grain  supplies  more  clearly  In  line  with 
demand  while  Increasing  their  Inc  ime  by 
some  10  percent. 

Second,  It  will  assure  consumers  of  this 
Nation  fair  and  stable  prices  for  the  meat, 
milk,  and  poultry  products. 

Third.  It  will  reduce  the  ultlmnfe  cost  of 
the  feed  grain  program  for  the  10  J  l  crop 
by  some  8400^S600  million  below  th.Tt  which 
would  be  Incurred  under  existing  law 

Foxirth,  It  will  mark  a  turning  point,  in  the 
buildup  of  Government-owned  feed  praln 
stocks  ajid  start  us  on  the  way  toward  brimm- 
ing these  stocks  Into  manageable  propor- 
tions. 

All  of  lis  In  the  Department  of  AgrUuItr.r^ 
are  grateful  to  the  Congress  and.  particu- 
larly, to  the  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committees  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  diligence  and  long 
hours  In  working  on  this  leglsl.ition  The 
farmers  of  the  Nation  have  already  Indi- 
cated their  support  for  this  forward  step, 
and  they  are  appreciative,  flrst,  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  prompt  action  In  proposing 
such  leglsia,tion.  and  to  the  Congreais  for 
their  favorable  consideration  of  that  legis- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  great  respon.si- 
bility  which  wiU  rest  upon  him  "when 
this  law  is  enacted.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  It  has 
no  element  of  compulsion  in  it.  If  a 
farmer  wants  to  participate  he  can  par- 
ticipate and  receive  the  benefits.  If  he 
does  not  want  to  participate,  he  can  do 
ju.st  as  he  pleases. 

I  should  like  to  put  another  brief 
statement  into  the  Ricobd.  This  is  on 
how  the  Department  plans  to  use  section 
3,  which  is  the  controversial  section  of 
the  bill: 

1  A  farmer  will  receive  his  payment  In 
kind  in  the  form  oT  a  negotiable  cerUflcate 
similar  to  a  warehouse  receipt  which  wlU 
be  stated  In  terms  of  dollars.  It  will  be 
worth  St)  many  dollars'  worth  of  feed  graln.<? 

2.  The  amount  of  the  eertiflcate  will  be 
determined  by  taking  50  percent  of  the 
farmers  normal  yield  per  acre  for  1959  and 


1960  (60  percent  In  the  case  of  the  additional 
30  percent  of  acreage),  and  multiplying  this 
by  the  county  support  rate  for  corn  or  grain 
sorghums. 

8.  When  the  fanner  receives  the  certifi- 
cate, there  are  three  things  he  can  do  with 
It: 

(a)  Take  It  to  a  CCC  warehouse  and  civsh 
It  In  for  grain. 

(b)  SeU  It  to  another  farmer,  or  s*jme<.)no 
else,  who  wants  to  cash  It  In  for  grain. 

(c)  Tiun  It  In  to  the  CCC  to  .sell  for  him. 
4.  In  the  event  the  farmer  decides  to  turn 

It  In  to  the  CCC  for  sale,  he  will  probably 
take  It  to  the  county  ASC  office 

From  there  the  certificate  will  be  sent 
phj-slcally  to  Chicago,  K.msas  City,  cr  8on;e 
other  CCC  office  In  contact  with  larpe  grain 
handlers.  The  certificates  will  then  be  sold 
to  grain  dealers  who  will  present  them  and 
receive  feed  grains  fur  tliem  from  CCC  at 
mirket  price. 

5  The  farmer.  In  the  meantime,  will  prob- 
ably have  received  an  adviinre  from  CCC  of 
part  of  the  value  of  his  certificate  and  the 
balance  will  be  paid  when  Me  certificate  la 
sold. 

The  farmer  is  the  one  who  will  have 
control  of  the  certificate.  The  certificate 
will  finally  be  cashed  in  and  paid  in 
grain. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Speaker.  v,i]l  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  QUIE.  In  the  last  comnitnit  you 
made  on  the  intentions  of  the  .Secretary, 
would  he  pay  the  farmer  in  advance  less 
than  the  value  of  the  certificate  and 
then  the  remainder  be  paid  after  the 
Secretary  ha.s  sold  the  [:ra:n  involved  in 
the  certificate"' 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  Ihuilc  the  gentleman 
is  exactly  right.  The  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  conference  conimuUe  ar.d 
he  will  recall  it  was  thou;;ht  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  permit  the  Secretary  lo  pay 
at  least  a  downpayment  so  to  speak — an 
advance  on  the  certificate. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  if  tlie  Secretary  sold 
the  grain  for  less  than  tlie  supixjrt  level, 
the  farmer  would  receive  less  money  for 
his  certificate  than  ho  ixpecLed  to  iv- 
ceive;  is  tiiat  correct,^ 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  after  the  farmer 
parts  with  it  aiid  turns  it  over  to  the 
CCC.  it  is  worth  so  many  dollars  to  hun 
in  tlie  graii\  market  and  whenever  it  goes 
into  the  grain  market,  the  CCC  would 
sell  it  at  the  goii.g  price  in  tlie  open 
market. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  the  CCC  would  sell 
enough  grain  to  cover  the  value  of  the 
certificate;  is  that  corretl .' 

Mr.  COOLEY.     1  hat  ls  correct. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr  Si>«'ak- 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  cenlleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  this  conference  re- 
port No.  170  on  the  feed  trrain  bill  for 
two  major  reasons. 

First  It  does  not  fix  a  ceiling  on  the 
price  at  r.liich  the  S<^'cretarv-,  Mr  Free- 
man, may  fl.x  the  price  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains. 

Second,  It  contains  the  acreage  allot- 
ment feature  which  is  contrary  to  the 


approach  the  grain  and  livestock  farm- 
ers approve. 

While  of  course  it  may  get  widespread 
participation  by  the  farmers  in  1961  and 
few  can  disagree  with  the  Secretary's 
avowed  aims  to  rai.se  farm  income,"  I 
believe  we  ought  to  undertake  the  lorv;- 
ranue  farm  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ihi  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JENSENJ.  Mr  Sijoaker,  I  have 
lonij  advocated  higher  supports  Tor  th" 
six  basic  commodities — corn,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice  This  bill 
under  consideiati  >n  as  adopted  by  the 
conferee.^  provides  for  $1  20  supports  for 
corn,  for  example,  to  those  farmers  who 
reduce  their  hist.->riral  acres  by  at  least 
20  peiT'-'fU  which  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  or 
in  kind  with  tlie  privile'-:e  of  reducing 
corn  ftores  by  an  additional  20  percent 
of  which  all  shall  be  paid  in  kind  at  the 
ratf  of  the  60  prrcent  of  support  price 
and  50  percent  of  the  support  price  in 
ca.'^h  of  $1  ?0  per  bushel,  which  in  my 
studied  opinion  is  far  too  little  to  bring 
about  >uMii'itnt  compliance  to  retire  the 
nrcessaiy  reduction  especially  in  corn 
production.  Nonetheless  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill  mainly  because  I  am  willing  to 
give  tlie  admirii.strators  of  the  law  a 
chai'.ce  to  prove  their  contention  that 
the  law  will  raise  farm  income  by  12  per- 
cent. I  want  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  a  chance  to  prove  it.  after 
the  croi)s  of  1961  have  been  harvested 
In  c^)nclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  Siiy 
that,  had  Con^re.'-s  last  year  made  law 
the  bill  which  10  Republican  Congress- 
mtni  from  the  Gniin  Belt  introduced,  in- 
cluding myself .  and  which  provided  for 
not  les.s  than  80  percent  of  parity  for 
corn  and  all  other  feed  grains  with 
payment  in  kind  on  negotiable  certifl- 
ca'es  then  compliance  would  be  great 
enough  to  reduce  the  necessary  acres 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
:!,'■  previ'.ui.i  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The   SPEAKER      The   question    i- 
asircf'ing   to  the  conference  report 

Thp    qu<'stion     was    taken;     and 
S[H'aker   announced    that   the    ayes    ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  PKI.LY  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  qtiestion  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  231,  nays  185.  not  voting  15, 
as  follows: 

fR  .1!  No    171 

YE:.^s    231 


on 


to 


Ahbl** 

B.-vs";,  Ter.'i 

roller 

Aberiiethv 

Bennett.  Pla 

Chelf 

Addabt)0 

Merry 

Clark 

Atidoiii/lo 

BUU-h 

C<  >ud 

Alber* 

n-  -K-s 

C(.ihcUin 

.Alexander 

Bo.und 

Ciilnier 

Andersen. 

Bollinii; 

Cook 

Muui 

li<jiincr 

C'ooley 

An  Irews 

B  '•.!•;•  n 

Corman 

AtlfUBO 

Bridemivs 

Cuniili'.Khani 

Ashley 

Breecling 

Dftddjirlo 

A.stirii'  ifi' 

Hr.vK-,  Tex. 

IJaiueU 

.\.spliuill 

B  .rke  Ky 

DiiVla. 

A»erv 

BurKe.  M.js-j. 

Jam^s  C 

Bailey 

Bynie.  Pa 

Davis.  John  W 

BiiriiK 

Cannon 

Diivls,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Carey 

Duwson 

Denton 

DlggS 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Downing 

Doyle 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FiLsrell 

Fiiinegan 

FKxjd 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Gamiatz 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Orant 

Gray 

Oroen.  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Gross 

Hagan,  0«. 

H:\^'en,  Calif. 

Hansen 

HiU-dlng 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hraley 

Hebert 

Herhler 

HemplUU 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hon  field 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Heard 

I nouye 

Jar  man 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jnhn.ion,  Calif, 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 


Adair 

Alford 

AlKCT 

Anderson,  m, 

A  rends 

A.shbrook 

Auchlncloes 

.\vers 

Bnker 

B;ildwln 

Biirrv 

Ba-ss.  N  H. 

Bates 

B.iitln 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Beeniiann 

Belcher 

Hell 

Bennett.  Mich 

Bctta 

H..UOU 

Bow 

Bray 

Brewster 

Broniwell 

Broiik.s   La. 

Briximfleld 

r.rown 

Hro>hlU 

Br'ire 

Bur.<»snn 

Bvrnes,  Wis, 

CihiU 

C,i>;ev 

(  iderberg 

Chamberlain 

C  henoweth 

'h'.pcrfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

t-oUier 

C  inte 


CVII- 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh  I 

Kllday         ' 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Uteh 

Kirw&n 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kuwalskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 

I.ane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

McCormack 

McDowell 

MrFall 

McMillan 

McSween 

Machrowlca 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Muhon 

Marshall 

Matthews 

May 

Milier  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Vloeller 
Monagan 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nel.-^n 
Nix 

O  Brlen,  111. 
O  Brlen.  N.Y. 
OHara.  PI. 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelU 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 

NAYS— 185 

Corbett 

Cramer 

C\irtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Da^ue 

Dent 

Derounlan 

r)erwln8kl 

Devine 

Domlnick 

EKwley 

Dom 

Dtiwdy 

Di.ilskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Felghan 

F";itoa 

Flndley 

Flno 

Fifiher 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gary 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

GoodUng 

Grlffln 

Gubser 

Halev 

HiiUeck 

Hal  pern 

Harrison,  Vs. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harstaa 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Haryey,  Mich. 

Hays 

-280 


Phllbln 

PUcher 

Poftge 

Prtcs 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  P». 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Itogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Soott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppsrd 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Si.<^k 

Slack 

Smith.  lowk 

t^mith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Sprlngw 

Steed 

Stephens 

SLubbleneld 

Sulllv«n 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

TTiomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

TTIlman 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watu 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Herlong 

Hlcstand 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Ho.smer 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kllbum 

Kilgore 

King,  N.T. 

Knox 

Laird 

I^tta 

Lindsay 

Ltpacomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

MacOrecor 

Mack 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Maaa. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Msthlaa 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller.  N.T. 

MUUkln 

Mlnsball 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorebead. 

Ohio 
Morris 
Morse 


Murray 
Nortoiad 

Nygaard 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Boudebusb 

Bousselot 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 


Blatnlk 

Buckley 

Delnney 

Gallagher 

HaU 


Baylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 

Sshneebell 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Scran ton 

Seely-Brown 

.Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Taber 

NOT  VOTTNG- 

McDonough 

Macdonald 

Mosher 

O'Konskl 

Powell 


Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Wels 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  lud. 

Wlnstead 

Younger 

-15 

Rabaut 

Tliompson,  La. 
Tupper 

Wilson,  Calif. 
Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  lor,  with  Mr.  McDonough 
agalnft. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr. 
O'Konskl  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Tupper 
against. 

Mr.  BARRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  General  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  suid  Labor 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE  SUGAR 
ACT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive March  Si,  1961,  section  412  of  the  Sugar 
Act  at  1948  (relating  to  termination  of  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  under  the  Act)  Is 
amended  to  read:  "The  powers  Tested  In 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  terminate 
on  December  31,  1962,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power  to  make  payments  un- 
der title  m  under  programs  applicable  to  the 
crop  year  1082  and  ^M-evlous  crop  years". 

8bc.  2.  (a)  Section  4501(c)  (relating  to 
termination  of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 


striking  out  "September  80.  1961"  In  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1963". 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  (relating  to  refund 
of  taxes  on  sugar)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1961"  where  it  first  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1963",  and  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1961"  where  It  appears  therein  the  second 
time  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1963". 

Sec.  3.  Effective  March  31,  1961,  section  408 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (relat- 
ing to  suspension  of  quotas),  Is  amended  by 
Etriking  out  of  subsection  (b)  "for  the  period 
ending  March  31.  1961"  and  Inserting  "for  the 
period  ending  December  31,  1962";  and  by 
striking  out  of  paragraph  (b)(1)  "for  the 
balance  of  calendar  year  1960  and  for  the 
three-month  period  ending  March  31,  1961" 
and  Inserting  "for  the  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962";  and  by  Inserting  immediately 
before  the  colon  In  subparagraph  (2)  (HI)  of 
subsection  (b)  a  semicolon  and  the  words 
"except  that  any  amount  which  would  be 
purchased  from  any  country  with  which  the 
United  States  Is  not  5n  diplomatic  relations 
need  not  be  purchased"  and  by  Inserting  In 
the  "provided"  clause  a  comma  after  the 
phrase  "additional  amounts  of  sugar"  and 
Inserting  Immediately  thereafter  the  phrase 
"Including  any  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise be  purchased  from  any  such  country 
with  which  the  United  States  Is  not  In  diplo- 
matic relations,";  and  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (b)(2) 
(HI)  and  Inserting  "except  that  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchas- 
ing United  States  agricultural  commodities;". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  within  the  time 
now  available  to  me  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  discuss  in  detail  or  with  any 
satisfaction  the  sugar  program  as  we 
have  known  it  and  as  it  has  OE>erated 
through  all  the  years.  I  do  want  to 
say,  however,  that  after  many,  many 
conferences,  after  hearings  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  after  several 
executive  sessions,  our  committee  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  you  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  is  now  before  you,  pro- 
viding only  for  a  21 -month  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  Unless  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  sugar  program  would  expire 
at  midnight  on  March  31,  1961.  If  that 
should  happen,  chaos  would  prevail  in 
the  sugar  markets  of  America  and  per- 
haps in  the  sugar  markets  of  the  world. 
Many  people  engaged  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try would  probably  face  bankruptcy  and 
ruin  because  their  inventories  are  now 
built  up  on  sugar  based  upon  the  pre- 
vailing price  in  our  domestic  market 
which  is,  as  you  know,  substantially 
above  world  market  levels. 

To  the  end  that  you  might  have  an 
understanding  as  to  the  support  which 
this  bill  has,  I  call  your  attention  to  a 
letter  I  have.  After  conferences  were 
held  by  the  representatives  of  the  sugar 
Industry  ^rom  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  of  the  sugar  areas  of 
our  mainland,  I  received  on  February  9, 
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1961,  this  letter,  which  I  should  like  to 
read  to  you: 

Dram.  Um.  CONOUcsaatAX :  Thla  U  a  confir- 
mation of  our  t«lepban«  conversation  of  last 
we«k. 

All  tegmenta  of  th*  domestic  sugar  In- 
dVMtrf  will  heartily  cupport  your  effort* 
promptly  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  for  a  period  up  to  21  months. 

The  Industry  bellAvea.  however,  that  a 
short-term  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  should 
not  delay  an  effort  also  to  obtain  long-range 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Congress  It  is 
our  understanding  that  you  concur  In  this 
view. 

In  the  past,  the  industry  has  not  fell 
qualified  to  pass  upon  any  emergency  Presi- 
denUal  power  affecting  the  Dominican  Re- 
public which  may  be  required  In  any  ex- 
tension of  the  act;  nor  does  It  now. 

As  you  know  the  act  expires  on  March  31 
of  this  year.  All  who  know  the  requirements 
of  conaxuners  of  this  country,  whether  by 
way  of  household  packages  or  industrial 
products,  know  that  the  national  sugar 
policy  embodied  in  the  Sugar  Act  should  be 
extended  by  law  well  before  this  March  31 
deadline. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  consideration 
which  you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee have  given  to  the  problems  of  our 
Industry. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 
For  the  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producing 
Industry:  Dudley  Smith,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico;  for  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Producing  Industry:  Sanford  L.  Piatt. 
Vice  President,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association;  for  the  Louisiana  and 
Florida  Sugar  Producing  Industry: 
Joaiah  Ferris,  Washington  Represent- 
ative; for  the  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Industry:  Irvln  A.  Hoff.  Executive 
Director.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association;  for  the  Domestic  Beet 
Sugar  Producing  Industry  Loren  S 
Armbruater,  Secretary.  Farmers  & 
Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
Saginaw.  Mich.;  Richard  W  Blake.  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  National  Beet  Grow- 
ers Federation,  Oreeley,  Colo  ;  Gordon 
Lyons,  Executive  Manager.  California 
Beet  Growers  Aaaociation.  Ltd  .  Stock- 
ton. Calif.;  X.  W.  Rising,  Executive  Vice 
President,  Western  Sugar  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association.  Washington,  DC; 
Merrill  E.  Shoup,  President,  Holly 
Sugar  Corp.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.; 
A.  K.  Bennlng,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  the  Amal- 
gamated Stigar  Co.,  Ogden.  Utah: 
Frank  A.  Kemp.  President,  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver.  Colo ; 
Robert  H.  Shields.  President  and  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  U^.  Beet  Sugar  Asso- 
claUon.  Washington.  DC 

In  addition  to  these  representatives 
of  the  domestic  sugar  Industry.  I  have  a 
letter  dated  February  20,  19€1.  signed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Creed  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial  sugar  users  group 

Without  reading  the  letter,  which  I  will 
Insert  in  the  Record.  I  need  only  to  tell 
you  that  these  Industrial  users  also  agree 
to  this  21  month  extension  and  say  they 
have  no  objection  to  it  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  that  they  would  urge  prompt 
action  on  any  such  extension. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Amxxican  Banxbu  Association 

February  20. 1961 
Hon  HxaoLO  D.  Coolxt. 

Chairman,    House    Agriculture    Committee. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
DBAS  CoNcaxasMAN  CoOLKT :  The  Industrial 
Sugar  Users  Group  b«lkrTM  that  your  pro- 


posed extension  of  existing  sugar  legislation 
for  a  21 -month  period  through  December  31. 
1962.  is  a  practical  solution  for  a  temporary 
disposition  of  sugar  legislation. 

We  recognise  that  time  is  not  available  to 
develop  a  long  range  legislative  sugar  pro- 
gram prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  present 
law  on  March  31 

The  proposed  21 -month  extension  Is  not 
objectionable  under  the  circumstances  and 
we  would  urge  prompt  action  on  such  an 
extension. 

We  BiTt  hopeful  that  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  will  also  move  promptly  to  devel- 
op a  long  range  sugar  progriini  to  supersede 
the  temporary  extension 

With  kind  personal  regards 
Sincerely. 

Joseph  M    CRrro. 
For    and    on     behalf    of    thr    Industrial 
Sugar  l/vfr\  Group 

The  following;  L-  :i  lettei-  endorsing  this 
legislation 

Philippine  Sigar  A.ssoci.\tion. 
Washington,  DC     f'rbruary  15.  1961 

Hn:i      H.VROID    D     COOI.EY 

Ch'i'rm'in    C"m'nttti't'  iin  .Agncnltw c, 
US    House  of  Representattve.i. 
Waihington.  D  C 

My  Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  have  read  witn 
interest  t)ip  suhjfct  bill  introduced  by  you 
on  February  2.   1961 

The  purpose  (  f  tills  note  is  to  .idvlse  yoti 
that  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  endorst-s 
tht.-.  legislation  wholehenrtedly 

With  personal  regard.s  iiMd  best  wlslies. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

John  A  ODonnell 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  S{)eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  COOLETV'  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frim  Oklahoma 

Mr.  ALBERT  The  gentleman  does 
know  in  the  beet  sugar  throwing  area 
there  is  a  lot  of  oppo.sitlon  to  extending 
this  act  for  a  period  of  21  months,  and 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation for  new  American  growers  to  par- 
ticipate so  that  mills  can  be  built  in 
those  areas.  Is  that  not  an  accurate 
statement '' 

Mr.  COOLEY  I  would  like  for  all 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  expand- 
ing the  production  of  sugar  on  the  main- 
land of  America  to  know  there  is  noth- 
ing that  will  prevent  any  faimer  from 
growing  all  of  the  sugar  beets  he  wants 
to  grow  during  the  year  1961.  and  prob- 
ably there  will  be  no  restrictions  placed 
on  his  efforts  in  1962. 

Mr.  ALBERT  That  is  not  an.swerlng 
the  question.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is — you  are  not  going  to  get  a  mill 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  can  plant. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  are  not  ever  go- 
ing to  get  a  mill  based  on  Federal  legis- 
lation because  the  Federal  Government 
never  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
has  built  a  sugar  mill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.     No 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  only  thiny  they 
can  do  is  to  make  the  acreage  available 
to  new  areas  and  new  growers.  All  this 
acreage  is  now  available  to  the  new 
areas  and  to  the  new  growers.  What 
else  do  you  wiint? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     But.  they  cannot  de 
pend  on  it — that  is  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  COOLETY.  How  can  you  ever  de- 
pend on  It?  What  is  a  new  grower  and 
what  is  a  new  area?  Now  you  are  not 
talking  about  new  growers  and  new 
areas;  you  are  talking  about  small  grow- 


ers and  small  growing  areas.  I  have  as- 
sured the  gentlemen  who  are  Interested, 
and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  their  prob- 
lem, that  probably  early  In  May,  Just  as 
soon  as  we  can  clear  our  decks  In  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  will  start 
hearings  and  I  will  give  them  the  very 
first  opportunity  to  be  heard.  But  there 
is  no  way  by  Federal  law  to  guarantee  to 
any  area  that  a  sugar  mill  will  be  built 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  will  ex- 
plain to  the  Hou.'-e  his  statement  that 
anybody  can  plant  as  many  sugarbeets 
as  he  wants  to — it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. Is  It  not  a  fact  that  45  percent  of 
our  sugar  is  brought  In  here  from  foreign 
countries  and  that  3  million  tons  for- 
merly assigned  to  Cuba  will  all  go  to 
other  foreign  countries?  American 
farmers  are  denied  participation. 

Mr.  COOLEY  The  growth  provision 
provides  45  percent. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  45  percent  of 
our  domestic  requirements  come  from 
foreign  countries;    is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  as  much  as  45  percent. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Well,  how 
much  is  it?  The  record  shows  45  per- 
cent. Surely  the  gentleman  knows  the 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  am  not  arguing 
about  the  new  grower  provision.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  a-surances 
^iivf-n  you  that  we  will  start  the  hear- 
ing's early  in  May,  you  know  what  the 
situation  is  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Now  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  how  much  sugar  is  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  Into  this 
country.  Why  will  he  not  do  It?  Why 
are  the  facts  being  hidden  from  the 
American  public? 

Mr  COOLEY.  We  have  about  9  or 
10  million  tons'  consumption,  and  I  do 
not  know  just  exactly  how  much  was 
imported  I  believe  about  55  percent  is 
from  domestic  sources  but  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  makes  this 
difference  The  American  fanner  Ls 
beinti  required  to  foot  the  bill  for  for- 
eign aid.  yet  he  is  denied  the  right  to 
grow  non-surplus  crops  being  produced 
by  those  countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY  What  difference  does 
it  make? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  3  million  tons  of  the 
Cuban  quota  is  being  handed  over  to 
other  foreign  nations,  and  the  American 
farmer  is  being  denied  the  opportunity 
to  produce  even  1  pound  more.  A  giant 
killing  is  being  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Mr  COOLEY.  It  was  3.250.000  tons 
and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  yield  any 
further  to  the  gentleman  but  I  would  like 
to  di.scuss  briefly  this  new  grower  propo- 
sition. 

Texas  has  no  monopoly  on  the  desire 
to  grow  sugarbeets.  There  are  at  least 
21  other  States — all  the  way  from  Maine 
to  Oregon — where  there  are  new  growers 
or  new  areas  which  would  like  to  get 
into  the  sugar  beet  business. 


Every  proposal  that  has  been  made  on 
behalf  of  these  new  growers  would  take 
something  away  from  someone  else. 
Their  proposal  that  75  percent  of  the 
domestic  share  of  the  increase  in  our  an- 
nual consumption  be  assigned  to  new 
producers  would  have  denied  to  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  a 
share  in  our  increased  consumption 
which  the  law  now  gives  them  and  would 
have  changed  the  share  of  that  con- 
sumption which  now  goes  to  mainland 
cane  production. 

There  are  no  restrictions  this  year  on 
th.e  planting  of  sugarbeets  and  sugar- 
cane in  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
niittee  has  asked  in  its  report  that  there 
be  no  acreage  restrictions  next  year. 
Any  fanner  in  the  United  States — in 
Texas  or  anywhere  else — who  wants  to 
plant  sugarbeets  or  sugarcane  is  free 
to  do  so  and  when  acreage  allotments 
arc  again  placed  into  effect,  his  history 
of  planting  the  commodity  will  be  the 
basis  of  an  allotment. 

Tliere  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind  on 
the  establishment  of  a  new  beet  sugar 
factory— in  Texas  or  anywhere  else. 
If  producers  In  Texas  want  to  grow  more 
sugarbeets  and  participate  In  the  do- 
mestic beet  sugar  quota,  they  might  fol- 
low the  example  of  cane  producers  in 
Florida  and  build  a  sugar  mill  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  any  future  quota  allotments. 

An  additional  beet  quota  would  be 
useless  at  this  time.  Beets  fell  350.000 
tons  short  of  filling  their  quota  In  I960. 

Those  asking  for  special  consideration 
for  farmers  who  would  like  to  get  into 
the  sugarbeet  business  are  making  the 
unreasonable  demand  on  the  committee 
that  it  do  something  in  a  few  days  that 
affects  every  segment  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry and  which  can  only  be  done  after 
every  interested  party  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard. 

Every  major  segment  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry has  agreed  to  a  21-month  exten- 
sion of  the  law  without  change  of  its 
basic  quota  elements  but  If  a  change  In 
these  basic  quota  provisions  were  made 
at  the  request  of  new  growers  every  one 
of  these  segments  of  the  Industry  would 
want  to  be  heard  and  would  have  a  right 
to  be  heard — consumers,  industrial  users, 
the  established  domestic  beet  industry, 
the  domestic  cane  Industry.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  refiners,  representatives  of 
foreign  sugar  producers — and  all  the 
other  people  Interested  in  the  operation 
of  our  Sugar  Act.  Every  one  of  these 
has  aprreed  that  the  course  the  commit- 
tee has  chosen  Is  the  best  one — to  extend 
the  Su.gar  Act  temporarily  for  21  months 
and  to  start  hearings  as  early  as. possible 
on  a  more  permanent  revision  of  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  in  my  hands  a 
copy  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record  of 
Saturday.  February  25,  1961.  The  head- 
line says  "Canada  Pours  Cuban  Sugar 
Into  United  States": 

Cuh.in  sugar  is  flowing  Into  the  United 
States  legally  from  Canadian  refineries  at 
the  expense  of  local  ones,  dreumventtiif  tlw 
Presidential    order    against    sugar    Imports 


from  Castro-land,  the  Daily  Record  learned 
yesterday. 

About  7  million  pounds  of  Cuban  sugar 
has  entered  this  country  after  being  refined 
In  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  6t.  Johns,  New 
Brunswick,  since  January. 

I  have  in  my  area  two  sugar  refineries 
and  I  met  with  both  management  and 
labor.  They  protested  this.  Presently, 
in  the  bonded  warehouses  in  Boston. 
there  are  10  million  pounds  of  sugar 
being  stored  waiting  for  renewal  of  this 
sugar  act  so  that  this  sugar  will  be  re- 
leased on  April  I. 

I  vociferously  and  vigorously  protest 
this.  I  think  this  is  wrong.  The  pro- 
teat  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hoffman  and  to  Mr. 
Louis  Mayer.  Director,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  sent  a  letter  back 
saying: 

The  country  of  manufacture  or  production 
shall  be  considered  the  country  of  c«-lgln. 
Further  work  or  material  added  to  an  article 
In  another  country  must  affect  a  substantial 
transformation  In  order  to  render  such  other 
coimtry  the  country  of  origin.  •  •  •  The 
processing  of  raw  sugar  Into  refined  sugar 
has  been  considered  to  affect  a  substantial 
transformation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  have  read  all  of  this  correspondence. 
The  cMnmittee  has  decided  to  close  up 
the  loophole  which  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  complaining  about.  Certainly  we 
do  not  intend  to  tolerate  any  circum- 
vention of  the  clear  intent  or  meaning 
of  this  law.  We  have  put  it  into  the 
report.  The  gentleman  will  find  it  on 
page  4  of  the  report  under  the  heading 
"Transshipment  of  Cuban  Sugar."  We 
understand  the  Department  will  prevent 
sugar  being  shipped  from  Cuba  and  re- 
fined in  Canada  and  then  shipped  into 
the  United  States. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  committee 
has  indicated  In  this  paragraph  of  Its 
report  that  processed  sugar  made  from 
Cuban  raw  sugars  may  not  be  hereafter 
Imported  Into  the  United  States.  This 
Is  not  Intended  to  affect  any  processed 
sugar  presently  in  the  country  under  au- 
thorization for  release  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  there  is  a  small  quantity 
which  has  been  brought  in  under  exist- 
ing regulations  and  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  adversely  affect  that  particular  sugar. 
However,  there  is  to  be  none  brought  in 
In  the  future  which  has  been  made  from 
Cuban  raw  sugar. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  be  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  we  have  in 
our  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  several 
questions  which  I  do  not  have  the  time  to 
answer  orally,  I  am  placing  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  answers  to  some  of 
these  questions: 

Question.  Does  the  committee  amendment 
mean  that  ex-quota  purchases  of  sugar  will 
be  made  only  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countrlesr 

Answer.  No,  It  does  not.  The  conmilttee 
MBoendment  must  be  read  In  the  light  of  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  ot  the 


amendment  made  to  the  Sugar  Act  In  the 
law  we  passed  last  July.  This  overall  pur- 
pose Is  to  assure  consumers  In  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  o<  atigar.  This  is 
the  overriding  consideration  which  will 
guide  procurement  of  sugar  out&lde  of  our 
quota  system  to  replace  the  sugar  we  are  not 
getUng  from  Cuba.  Reference  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  was  put  In  the  amendment 
because  the  committee  Is  acutely  aware  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  smaller  neighbors 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  not  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  our  sugar  program  at 
this  time  and  It  felt  that  as  lonig  as  we  are 
buying  sugar  throughout  the  world  to  re- 
place the  Cuban  drawback,  we  should  take 
this  opportunity  to  assist  the  economies  of 
these  friendly  Western  Hemisphere  coun- 
tries. 

Question.  Does  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Include  the  Islands  of  Martinique  and  Gua- 
daloupe  and  the  British  West  Indies? 

Answer.  On  the  map  used  by  the  com- 
mittee It  certainly  does.  I  understand  that 
the  State  Department  does  not  consider 
some  of  the  Caribbean  Islands  as  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  because  they  are  terri- 
tories of  or  aflaUated  with  European  coun- 
tries. As  far  as  the  committee  Is  concerned, 
we  believe  that  any  Island  or  area  or  cotm- 
try  In  the  physical  area  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  part  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere for  purposes  of  this  bill.  That  was 
the  reason  for  putting  the  word  "areas"  In 
our  amendment  rather  than  confining  It  to 
Just  "countries." 

Question.  Does  this  emphasis  on  Western 
Hemisphere  countries  mean  that  a  country 
outside  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which 
might  also  be  friendly,  and  which  might 
have  a  relatively  small  amount  of  sugar  It 
would  like  to  sell  to  the  United  States,  will 
be  excluded?  Would  this  exclude  the  Fiji 
Islands,  for  example? 

Answer.  No,  It  would  not.  As  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Sugar 
Act  and  of  all  the  amendments  we  have  made 
to  it  Is  to  assure  U.S.  consumers  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sugar  and  to  protect  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  Industry.  There 
will  be  a  rather  substantial  quantity  of  sugar 
to  be  obtained  outside  our  quota  system  dur- 
ing this  calendar  year  and  I  would  assume 
that  those  In  charge  of  carrying  out  this  pro- 
gram will  obtain  that  sugar  wherever  It  can 
be  found  In  the  world. 

Question.  What  Is  meant  by  the  reqtiire- 
ment  that  consideration  Is  to  be  given  those 
countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities? Does  this  mean  that  we  will  limit 
our  ex-quota  sugar  purchases  to  those  cotin- 
trles  which  are  our  best  customers? 

Answer.  No.  It  does  not.  Here  again,  this 
provision  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
overriding  purpose  of  the  act  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide us  with  adequate  sugar  supplies.  It 
would  obviously  be  silly  to  require  that  those 
In  charge  of  obtaining  this  sugar  should  go 
down  the  foreign  trade  list  and  first  try  to 
obtain  sugar  supplies  from  those  countries 
which  the  statistics  show  have  purchased  the 
most  agricultural  commodities  from  us.  This 
Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  provision.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Intent  is  that  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Sugar  Act  will  use  this  authority 
when  they  find  an  opportunity  to  move  addi- 
tional American  agricultural  commodities  on 
a  quid  pro  quo  basis  in  obtaining  our  ex- 
quota  sugar  and  will  give  special  considera- 
tion to  such  proposals. 

It  Is  likely  that  this  authority  will  not  be 
\iEed  very  frequently  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  committee  wants  the  President  to  have 
this  authority.  If  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
use  It  and  an  Indication  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  type  of  transaction.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  this  consideration  will  come 
into  operation  only  when  some  country  which 
has  some  sugar  It  would  like  to  sell  the 
United  States  comes  In  with  a  specific  pro- 
posal to  take  VB.  agricultural  commodities 
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In  return  for  our  purelutae  of  their  sugar 
It  U  an  order  to  glv«  ttM  President  the  au- 
thority which  thOM  Mlinlnlaterlng  the  pro- 
gram aald  he  did  not  h«Te  last  year  when 
they  turned  down  aom*  proposals  which  were 
made  on  exactly  this  bads.  Tor  example,  last 
year.  Brazil  was  wllllnc  to  take  a  very  sub- 
stantial quantity  of  our  wheat  In  return  for 
our  purchase  of  soma  of  their  sugar.  They 
came  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
this  proposal  and  were  told  that  there  was  nu 
authority  to  make  this  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment. Subsequently.  Brazil  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  from  Communist  Russia 
to  flU  their  needs — the  first  such  purchase 
they  have  ever  made.  It  Is  in  order  to 
authorize  the  President  to  make  this  kind 
of  a  transaction  that  this  language  has  been 
placed  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  say  further  that 
in  considering  this  bill,  the  committee 
has  not  deemed  it  appropriate  to  go  into 
any  of  the  actions  which  may  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  and  has  dealt  only 
with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  present 
administration  that  the  President  be 
granted  the  power  to  deal  with  this 
£X>minlcan  problem. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  again  expired 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance that  the  Sugar  Act  be  extended 
before  the  scheduled  March  31.  1961.  ter- 
mination date.    So  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we  can  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill  promptly 
The  only  other  recourse,  as  I  see  it. 
would  be  td  ask  for  a  closed  rule  on  the 
bill.  I  think  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  we  cannot  write  a  sugar  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  any  more  than 
you  can  formulate  foreign  pwlicy  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

This  bill  Involves  foreign  policy.  It 
involves  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
The  extension  has  been  asked  for  by  the 
administration  which  is  concerned  about 
the  foreign  policy  involved  as  well  as  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. We  are  not  here  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  are  In  favor  of  Mr 
Trujlllo  of  the  Dominican  Repubhc  or 
not.  The  sole  question  is.  whether  or 
not  we  shall  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for  21 
months. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  the  new- 
growers  and  people  from  the  sugarbeet 
areas  of  this  country.  I  want  to  do 
something  to  help  them.  I  want  to  sup- 
port their  position  in  every  way  possible 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  told  the  House  that  he 
expects  to  conduct  full  hearings  on  long- 
range  legislation  starting  during  the 
month  of  May.  I  daresay  these  will  be 
prolonged  hearings,  covering  every 
phase  of  the  sugar  situation.  The  sen- 
sible thing  to  do  is  to  extend  the  Sugui 
Act  for  21  months  and  then  hold  hear- 
ings on  a  long-range  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  You  have  been  advised 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
start  hearings  early  in  May  so  that  we 


may  have  permanent  legislation  on  this 
subject,  but  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  complete  long-term  legis- 
lation before  the  21  months  has  passed? 
In  other  words,  could  we  not  complete 
our  work  on  long-term  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  a  period  from  9  to  12 
months? 

Mr.  HOETVEN.  I  am  m  no  po.sition 
to  make  any  specific  promise  in  that  re- 
Rard.  The  chairman  of  the  Apriculture 
Committee  has  justified  hi.s  position  I 
think  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  conduct  full  hearincs 
on  a  long-range  sugar  bill  It  mu.st  be 
remembered,  however,  thut  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is  completely  bopced 
down  with  important  lem.slation  We 
still  have  to  extend  Public  Law  480  We 
have  the  itinerant  labor  bill  before  us 
and  I  understand  we  have  to  work  on  a 
wheat  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY  Can  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee  assure  us 
that  consideration  of  these  particular 
i-ssues  will  not  hold  up  starting  hearin^;s 
in  May  on  the  bill  so  that  the  bill  could 
be  written  this  se.ssion? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  far  a-s  it  us  m  my 
power  as  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  I  shall  insist  that  we  have 
full  and  fair  hearings  on  a  lonn-ranye 
sugar  bill  at  this  session  of  Congre.«;s 

Mrs.  MAY  One  more  question:  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  wording 
of  the  letter  from  sugar  organizations 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  earlier  as  agreeing  to  a  21- 
month  extension,  was  actually  woidtnl 
"up  to  21  months'  extension  " 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  correct:  and 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  every  seg- 
ment of  the  sugar  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  is 
in  favor  of  the  21 -month  extension 

Mrs.  MAY.     Up  to  21  months 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Up  tu  21  months  if 
you  prefer. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker,  much  a.s  I 
would  like  to  follow  the  leader.ship  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
on  voting  to  suspend  the  rules  on  this 
bill.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  give  him 
that  support.  If  we  vote  to  suspend 
the  rules,  this  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  for  21  months  will  pass  this  House 
without  further  debate  and  without  giv- 
ing any  Member  an  opportunity  to  offer 
an  amendment  that  would  shorten  the 
extension  time  to  9  months  or  1  year. 
Yet.  I  sincerely  believe  that  a  1-year 
extension  or  less  would  give  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  ample  time  to  hold 
hearings  starting  early  in  May  and  write 
in  the  sound  legislative  changes  that  are 
so  desperately  needed  in  many  areas. 
The  changes  needed  will  be  pointed  out 
briefly  in  debate  today,  but  because  of 
the  limitations  of  debate  on  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules,  this  House  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  hear  the  real  story 
of  why  the  changes  in  this  Sugar  Act 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  nor 
will  we  be  able  to  point  out  how  many 
inequities  will  remain  status  quo  for 
Americans  if  no  change  Ls  made  in  this 
act  for  21  months  Particularly  am  I 
concerned  that  there  is  no  language  in 
this  bill  granting  new  beet  areas  enough 
tonnage  to  provide  prospective  new  fac- 
tories with  sugar  crops  to  process. 


Within  my  district  in  the  State  of 
Washington  is  a  potentially  great  sugar- 
beet  area  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Columbia  basin  reclamation  project 
This  is  the  Quincy  district  and  the 
Quincy  district  presently  is  planted  to 
about  2.000  acres  of  beets.  The  crop, 
however,  is  contracted  to  a  processing 
company  in  another  State,  thus  making 
It  necessary  to  haul  the  raw  beets  great 
distances. 

I  would  like  to  state  that  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  I  gladly  joined 
with  Mr  Po,^GE  of  Texas,  as  I  have  iii 
past  consideration  of  sugar  legislation,  in 
presenting'  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
which  would  have  provided  the  Incentive 
needed  to  lead  to  the  construction  of 
factories  in  these  new  areas.  Since  we 
lost  the  battle  on  the  amendment.  I  sup- 
iwrled  committee  consideration  of  ex- 
tending the  act  for  shorter  periods,  but 
these  efforts  did  not  prevail. 

However.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  report  on  H.R.  5463.  did 
agree  to  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture not  reimpose  beet  quotas  until 
after  we  have  considered  long-term 
legislation.  As  I  pointed  out  In  suggest- 
ing such  language,  the  absence  of  quotas 
for  another  year  would,  to  a  degree,  help 
new  growers  continue  to  establish  a 
growing  history,  necessary  under  the 
present  act. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  dead- 
line which  IS  approaching  us  so  fast  that 
calls  for  the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act 
on  March  31.  We  must  have  an  exten- 
sion of  this  act.  But,  at  this  point  I 
cannot  support  the  motion  before  us  to 
suspend  the  rules  because  in  effect  that 
would  give  support  to  passage  of  the  bill 
without  any  opportunity  to  cut  the  ex- 
tension time  of  21  months  to  a  more 
reasonable  period.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  we  defeat  the  motion  before  us.  this 
body  will  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  Rules  Committee 
and  this  committee  can  then  grant  a 
rule  on  the  bill  that  would  bring  the 
matter  again  before  us  this  week  in 
.such  a  way  that  we  would  be  allowed  to 
offer  the  proper  extension  time  amend- 
ment which  I  am  sure  every  Member 
would  be  glad  to  support.  Representa- 
tions from  the  Senate  Indicate  very 
strongly  that  their  body  would  be  much 
more  willing  to  accept  this  legislation  if 
the  extension  were  less  than  21  months. 
If  we  send  this  bill  to  them  with  a  21- 
month  extension  on  it.  and  they  make 
the  change  of  time  in  that  body,  then 
we  face  the  very  grave  hazard  of  time- 
consuming  delay  necessitated  by  a  con- 
ference on  the  bill.  The  big  question  is: 
Can  we  then  complete  the  processing  of 
this  legislation  before  we  reach  the  dead- 
line of  March  31?  For  this  reason,  I 
shall  vote  against  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  the  floor  today  so  that  I  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  support  the  extension  for 
a  shorter  period  and  thus  hasten  action 
on  the  legislation. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  tell  the  House  that  on 
July  5  of  last  year  when  we  extended  the 


Sugar  Act  to  March  31  of  this  year  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  extend  that  act 
for  3  years,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  that  was  un- 
der consideration. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  this  21- 
month  extension  is  granted  now,  the 
effect  will  be  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
for  the  full  3  years  that  was  desired  last 
July,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  will  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  wanted  a  longer 
extension  last  year  but  had  to  accept 
a  short  extension  in  conference  with  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  For  one  short  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  confer- 
ence report  that  was  brought  back  last 
year  contained  this  statement.  I  would 
like  to  read  it: 

As  a  part  of  the  understanding  reached 
at  the  conference  It  was  agreed  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  would 
undertake  to  pass  a  sugar  biil  and  trans- 
mit same  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  after  reconvening  of  the  House 
In  August. 

I  say  we  have  not  kept  faith  with  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  I  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  not  read  the 
record  and  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about,   exactly  that. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOETVEN.  I  cannot  yield  further 
at  this  time;  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  statement. 

Regarding  the  provision  in  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  that 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  foreign  policy. 
I  said  before,  and  I  say  again,  that  you 
cannot  write  foreign  policy  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Neither  can  you  write  an  adequate 
long-range  sugar  bill  in  the  short  time 
remaining  between  now  and  the  31st 
day  of  March  of  this  year. 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  which 
encompasses  all  of  the  nations  of  South 
America  and  Central  America.  The 
United  States  is  a  member  of  that  or- 
ganization. A  great  many  of  those  re- 
publics have  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Dominican  Republic.  We 
have  a  problem  in  Cuba,  as  you  know, 
with  the  Castro  government.  We  can- 
not act  unilaterally  in  this  respect.  We 
have  to  act  with  our  neighbors,  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States,  In  standing  together  or  fall- 
ing together  in  our  fight  against  com- 
munism and  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  divulging  any  se- 
crets when  I  say  we  want  to  get  into  a 
position  in  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  whereby  proper  economic 
sanctions  can  be  imposed  on  Mr.  Castro 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  We  must 
stop  the  infiltration  of  communism  into 
that  area.  This,  therefore,  is  a  foreign 
policy  decision. 

We  ought  to  stand  behind  the  admin- 
istration in  what  It  is  trying  to  do  tn 
preserving    some    semblance   of   peace 


In  the  area  of  the  Caribbean.  May  I 
say  in  passing  that  this  same  position 
was  taken  by  the  previous  Eisenhower 
administration  so  the  matter  is  entirely 
divorced  from  paitisan  politics. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
believe  that  this  extension  up  to  21 
months  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  To 
extend  it  for  9  months  would,  in  my 
opinion,  place  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture In  a  position,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  Congress  is  going  to  adjourn 
sometime  in  July  or  August  and  the 
act  would  expire  prior  to  when  we  come 
back  in  January,  in  a  position  that 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate. 

The  gentleman  has  also  raised  the 
question  of  the  foreign  policy  aspect  of 
this  matter.  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  about 
the  possibility  at  Cuban  sugar  coming 
in  by  a  sort  of  back  door.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  faced  with  an- 
other decision,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  Cuban  Government  has  requested 
economic  aid  from  the  international 
United  Nations  fund,  to  which  the 
U.S.  Govenunent  contributes  40  percent. 
They  have  an  application  in  there  asking 
for  a  special  economic  project  to  assist 
them  because  of  the  fact  they  have  been 
losing  certain  revenue  due  to  the  Sugar 
Act. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven], 
and  I  hope  this  act  will  be  extended. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I,  too, 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  to  compliment 
him  on  the  splendid  and  clear  explana- 
tion he  has  given  of  this  problem.  He 
has  presented  it  In  a  statesmanlike  way, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  in  a  position  again  in 
which  his  interests  are  going  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  international  ex- 
pediency. To  some  extent  he  has  been 
in  this  position  before.  He  has  been  in 
this  position  in  connection  with  cotton 
and  as  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  too, 
I  am  sorry  It  becomes  necessary  for  this 
act  to  be  extended  in  this  way.  I  wish 
It  were  possible  for  us  to  amend  the  act 
to  provide  that  some  of  the  areas  to  the 
west  which  grow  beet  sugar  would  be 
allowed  to  continue,  as  I  say,  so  that 
American  farmers  in  the  West  would  be 
allowed  to  grow  the  sugarbeets  which 
they  are  capable  of  growing.  However, 
I  recognize  the  mood  of  the  House  and 
I  do  recognize  the  international  situa- 
tion. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  am  very  pleased  with  his 
statement,  as  well  as  the  statement  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to 


their  intentions  regarding  full  hearings 
for  a  full  adjustment  of  this  matter. 
I  recognize  it  is  complicated,  that  you 
cannot  do  it  overnight.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  good  will  behind  it  when  they 
point  to  the  fact  this  is  going  to  be  done 
in  May.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  delayed. 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  bill  to  vote  on 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  or  for  what  reason  we  could 
not  write  into  this  act  itself  a  protec- 
tion against  the  back-door  entry  of 
Cuban  sugar  through  Canada  or  any 
other  country? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  concur  with  his  views. 
The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
committee.  We  have  been  assured  by 
the  State  Department  that  they  are 
checking  into  that  matter,  and  I  hope 
some  positive  action  will  be  vmdertaken 
by  the  administration  without  delay. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Coming  back  to  my 
original  question,  is  there  any  reason 
why  it  could  not  have  been  written  into 
the  act?    That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  gentleman  means 
in  the  original  act? 

Mr.  COLLIER.     That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  could  have  been 
written  into  the  act  but  it  was  not  done. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
fellow  colleagues,  I  am  taking  these  few 
short  minutes  of  your  time  to  express 
my  reasons  for  supporting  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  21 
months;  namely,  through  December  31, 
1962.  As  we  are  now  aware,  the  present 
act  unless  extended  will  expire  on  March 
31,  1961,  only  10  days  from  this  date. 
If  the  act  should  expire  even  for  a  few 
hours,  it  has  been  well  established  that 
there  are  speculators  who  have  available 
large  shipments  of  refined  sugar  which 
they  will  immediately  ship  into  this 
country  and  demoralize  the  market  and 
the  industry.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  Congress  must  take  action  before 
March  31  or  risk  the  well  justified  charge 
that  it  has  been  negligent  in  its  duty  to 
the  growers,  the  industry,  and  to  the 
consumers. 

Many  of  us  here  feel  that  a  9 -month 
extension  would  be  better  than  the  pro- 
posed 21 -month  extension.  Under  a 
9 -month  extension  there  would  be  an 
immediate  necessity  for  holding  hear- 
ings on  a  long-term  extension  designed 
to  increase  the  quotas  for  domestic  pro- 
duction and  to  create  some  reallocation 
of   foreign   import   quotas.     There   are 
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many  areas  in  this  country  which  now 
have  available  to  tb«ai  acreage  suitable 
for  sugarbeet  or  augarcane  and  ffrowers 
in  such  respectire  areas  willing  to  plant 
such  crops  provldad  that  a  reflnery  or 
processing  plant  is  arallable — a  modern 
beet-sugar  plant  of  the  size  which  could 
be  ecoiKHnically  operated  costa  In  the 
neighborhood  of  |15  million.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  Interest 
in  financing  such  a  plant  unless  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  a  long-term 
extension  of  the  sucar  program  will  be 
in  effect.  For  such  reasons  I  heartily 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  ftmda- 
mcntally  in  support  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  Janiiary  8  asking  for  a 
9-month  extension  so  that  hearings 
could  be  commenced  Immediately. 

I  recognize,  however,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment there  Is  not  sufBelent  time  to  re- 
vise the  present  bill,  to  get  a  new  rule  on 
a  9-month  extension  or  to  incorporate 
Into  either  a  9-month  or  21 -month 
extension  the  prortatons  which  many 
new,  prospective  growers  would  like  to 
see.  We  must  not  only  Insure  passage 
<rf  this  bill  through  the  House  but  we  can 
expect  some  hearinga  and  perhaps  some 
amendments  from  the  Senate  which 
could  conceivably  create  the  necessity  of 
a  conference  to  reconcile  differences  be- 
tween the  two  HovMes.  Since  it  has  al- 
ready taken  2^  months  to  get  the  pres- 
ent bill  before  the  House,  it  does  not 
seem  adrlsable  to  me  to  risk  the  possi- 
bility of  not  being  able  to  enact  some 
leflslatlon  before  the  present  act  expires 
I  feel  that  a  most  doubtful  potage  would 
be  brewed  by  trying  to  write  an  extended 
sugar  act  in  open  House  debate. 

As  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  [Mr. 
CooLSTi,  and  in  the  copies  of  that  letter 
sent  to  other  Members.  I  feel  that  a  9- 
month  extension  with  Immediate  hear- 
ings on  a  long-term  extension  is  prefer- 
able, but  that  I  wUl  support  the  present 
bill  because  of  the  overriding  needs  of 
all  segments  of  the  Industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  CCXDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  geixtleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Antuso]. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  press- 
ing challenge  In  our  time  Is  to  revitalize, 
to  put  new  life  and  new  vigor  Into  the 
good  neighbor  policy  of  the  Americas,  as 
Initiated  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  this  sugar  bin  before  us  here  today 
we  extend  again  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  In 
this  bin  we  specifically  emphasize  that 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  purchas- 
ing sugar  according  to  our  needs,  beyond 
established  quotas. 

We  invite  expanding  trade  with  our 
good  neighbors.  Trade  among  nations. 
as  buyers  and  skiers  on  equal  terms. 
makes  frterxls  among  nations. 

Extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  vital 
to  our  good  neighbor  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  regret  that  It 
has  become  necessary  to  embrace  in  this 
bill  before  us  an  amendment  to  the  basic 
act  which  permits  the  denial  of  sugar 
purchases  abore  basic  quotas  from 
coimtries  with  which  the  United  States 
does  not  maintain  dipiamatic  relations. 


Similarly,  we  deplore  the  tragic  sltuaLion 
in  Cuba  which  already  has  resulted  in 
the  cancellation  of  sugar  purchases  from 
that  country  of  proud  people  who  have 
come  under  the  domination  of  a  Com- 
munist orientated  dictatorship 

In  this  situation,  in  this  debate  uix)n 
the  Sugar  Act  exten.sion,  I  want  to  ai)- 
plaud  the  cffort,s  of  President  Keiu^edy 
during  his  first  days  in  the  White  HouNe. 
to  reseal  the  bond  of  friend.niiip  in  the 
Americas  On  March  13  he  set  forth  a 
lO-point,  lO-year  economic  and  social 
development  program  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, to  meet  ih**  cliallenue  of  "a  future 
full  of  peril,  but  bright  with  lK>pe  " 

He  has  givn  a.«y5urance.s  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  nive  finan- 
cial aid  "if  the  coun'ries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  ready  to  do  their  part  '  He  ha.> 
made  known  that  the  economic  develop- 
ment pro<?ram  he  advocates  for  oriv 
neighbors  to  the  "southward  looks  to- 
ward modification  of  ■■.^ocial  patterns  so 
that  an.  and  not  just  a  prlvileee<i  few 
share  the  fruits  of  etowth 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  no  other  yreat 
and  strong  nation  in  all  history  ha.s 
approached  the  record  of  the  United 
States  in  champlonins;  the  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  Its  neighboring  nations 
Now  our  Government  Is  ready  to  aid  in  a 
."substantial  way  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  these  nelRhborlny  na- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  we  a«aln 
consider  sugar  leulslation  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  good  neighbor  policy  will  hav-- 
advanced  the  friendship  of  nations  in 
this  hemisphere  fn  a  way  that  we  can 
deal  freely  and  confidently  with  all  our 
sister  nations  who  share  in  our  market.s. 
that  the  conditions  which  have  brouurht 
the  breakintr  of  diplomatic  relatlon.s 
with  any  nation  in  this  hemisphere  will 
have  been  remedied  and  that  democratic 
processes  will  then  prevail  fn  all  these 
nations. 

I  appeal  for  approval  of  the  le^,islation 
now  before  us  as  a  step  in  this  direction 
of  friendship  with  the  200  million  in- 
habitants of  the  good  neighbors  of  Latin 
America. 

Mr.  COOTJry  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  f  Mr.  MahowI  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
be  recorded  as  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  present  bill.  I  hope  It  will  be  de- 
feated. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  we  have  no 
chance  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  prob- 
lem or  offer  amendments  to  the  bill. 
What  we  need  is  a  9-month  extension 
and  action  before  the  adjournment  of 
this  Congress  on  a  sati.<actory  long- 
range  program  Early  action  is  in  our 
best  interest  Internationally  and  In  the 
best  Interest  of  domestic  growrrs  and 
prospective  domestic  growers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas   I  Mr.  BsBBDrvcl 

Mr.  BREEDINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  a  21 -month  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  9-month 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  When  the 
committee  voted  to  extend  the  present 
program  for  21  months,  it  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  more  acreage  for  our 


own  growers.  In  an  agreement  that  was 
reached  last  year,  when  the  act  was  ex- 
tended for  a  short  period,  It  was  agreed 
that  the  task  of  making  major  changes 
in  tiie  act  would  be  taken  up  this  year. 
It  now  appears  that  the  whole  concept 
ha.s  changed  and  It  seems  to  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  and  many  members 
of  the  committee  that  the  law  should  be 
(  \itiuied  at  tl'.e  present  time  for  21 
month.i.  which  means  it  would  be  3  years 
before  domestic  growers  could  be  given 
coiiMdt  latum.  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  Hou.<e  Committee  on  Agriculture  i.s 
breakintr  faith  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress wheii  he  Insists  that  the  act  be 
extended  for  21  months,  at  this  time. 
It  is  most  ur«?ent  that  the  act  be 
amended,  to  mcrea.se  domestic  produc- 
tion of  sugarbeets  1  believe  our  sugai- 
beei  farmers  should  be  permitted  to  pro- 
duce more  uf  the  sujar  the  United  States 
consumes  There  will  have  to  be  a  major 
.shift,  in  the  present  supar  quota,  since 
we  can  no  lonuer  do  bu.siness  with  Cuba 
My  people  are  only  a.sking  for  their  fair 
sh.are  of  this  quota.  I  earnestly  beseech 
this  body  not  to  extend  this  act  for  21 
months,  at  tliis  time,  so  that  more  de- 
bate on  ihe  general  revision  of  the  act 
can  be  iiad.  as  it  pertains  to  quota 
provisions 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Oklahoma     IMr.    Wick- 

ER.SH.\M  t. 

Mr  WICKERSILAJkl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  a  21 -month  extension  of 
the  Suuar  Act  A  group  of  Congressmen 
from  Texas,  Kansas.  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa and  other  States  requested  per- 
mission to  appear  before  the  House  Agri- 
cultural Committee  and  the  Rules 
Committee  in  behalf  of  a  9-month  ex- 
tension only,  but  we  were  not  afforded 
the  opportuiuty  of  being  heard. 

The  old  .soiig.  Sugar  in  the  morning, 
sugar  in  the  evening,  and  sugar  at  sup- 
pertime,  ■  may  not  be  applicable  If  we 
continue  to  deny  the  American  farmer, 
who  is  classified  as  a  new  grower,  the 
ri^ht  to  k'row  sugarbeets  and  get  them 
refined. 

Many  farmers  are  forced  to  reduce 
acreage  formerly  planted  to  cotton, 
wheat,  grain  sorghums  and  F>eanuts; 
consequently,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  other  crops.  The  growing  of 
8up;arbeets  Lb  profitable.  It  is  unfair  to 
permit  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries 
to  receive  all  of  the  allotments,  espe- 
cially since  the  population  Is  growing 
at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  especially. 
In  view  of  the  existing  International 
situation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MoaaisJ. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  tius  House  will  turn  down  this  21- 
month  extension:  that  a  9-month  exten- 
sion will  be  brought  to  thia  floor,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  oat  to 
this  House  that,  as  far  as  know,  there 
have  not  been  any  hearings  held  on  this 
legislation.     Now.  what  Is  going  to  be 


the  foreign  policy  answer  when  the  coxm- 
tries  of  Latin  America,  who  are  import- 
ing; Cuba's  quota,  acquire  a  $150  million 
a  year  vested  interest  in  this  quota? 
What  is  going  to  be  your  answer  when 
you  take  this  away  from  them?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  House  will  turn 
down  this  21 -month  extension  and  bring 
out  a  bill  we  can  all  support — a  bill  for 
a  9 -month  extension.  Then  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  can  hold  hear- 
ings and  every  citizen  may  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  Then  the  people  who  now 
have  a  monopoly  on  the  sugar  industry 
in  this  country,  on  the  importation  of 
sugar  into  this  country,  will  not  be  the 
only  ones  to  have  the  chance  to  be  heard. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  12 
firms  that  import  all  the  sugar  into  this 
country. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  IMr.  MorrisI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Rogers  1. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  say  this:  I  am  very  happy  to 
get  this  minute.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  time  on  this  bill  and  have  been  de- 
nied it  at  every  turn.  There  were  no 
hearings  held  on  this  bill  before  the 
committee.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  telling  me  I  would  be  sched- 
uled to  be  heard.  I  was  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  been  circumvented  on 
this  situation.  What  you  are  fixing  to 
do  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  this 
time  is  to  turn  3  million  tons  of  sugar 
over  to  foreign  nations  and  to  deny 
the  American  farmer  the  right  to  grow 
1  pound  of  it;  and  those  3  million  tons 
of  Cuban  sugar  can  be  transshipped  into 
this  country  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries and  probably  will. 

If  the  Members  of  this  House  under- 
stood this  bill,  if  hearings  had  been  held 
on  it,  I  think  there  would  be  a  different 
air  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  we  can  do  some- 
thing against  communism  this  afternoon 
if  we  vote  down  this  bill  and  get  the 
opp>ortunity  to  debate  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
at  this  legislation  I  think  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  should  have  a  9-month 
extension  rather  than  a  21-month  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  QUIE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  express  my  concern  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  21 -month  extension  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  because  of  the 
need  for  revisions  in  the  law  to  allow 
for  greater  participation  on  the  part  of 
domestic  growers.  This  need  has  been 
expressed  over  the  past  many  yean  in 
terms  of  the  great  desire  of  our  domestic 
farmers  to  grow  beets,  and  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  very  substantial  evidence 
of  their  ability  to  do  so.  In  our  own 
Red  River  Valley  area  of  northwestern 
Minnesota  farmers  have  for  many  years 


been  making  applications  for  beet  allot- 
ments without  success.  The  present  beet 
industry  which  we  do  have  in  our  area 
Is  ample  proof  of  the  many  advantages 
of  growing  and  processing  beets  in  this 
area.  All  that  has  been  lacking  are  addi- 
tional allotments,  and  this  is  the  case  in 
several  other  domestic  areas. 

In  the  light  of  this  great  domestic 
potential  and  the  need  for  putting  it 
into  operation  in  terms  of  a  longer-term 
revision  of  the  Sugar  Act,  a  21 -month 
extension  seems  objectionable  to  me. 
Surely  we  have  ample  time  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  to  arrive  at  a 
revised  act  which  will  allow  our  domes- 
tic producers  to  participate  in  fulfilling 
a  greater  share  of  the  sugar  market. 
Therefore,  a  9-month  extension  would 
seesaa.  to  be  very  ample.  And  in  addi- 
tion, if  such  a  revision  could  not  be 
reached  this  session,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely simple  to  add  another  extension 
later.  I  believe  otir  domestic  producers 
deserve  at  least  this  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case. 

Another  undesirable  aspect  of  extend- 
ing the  present  act  for  21  months  is 
that  it  will  tend  to  set  a  precedent  for 
bU3ring  sugar  from  foreign  countries  who 
will  then  be  dissatisfied  if  a  part  or  all 
of  their  American  market  is  closed. 
This  would  be  much  less  of  a  problem 
under  a  9-month  extension. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  might,  in  the  near  future, 
commence  open  hearings  on  the  overall 
subject  of  sugar  legislation.  Its  present 
procedure  of  dealing  with  sugar  legis- 
lation almost  exclusively  in  executive 
session  certainly  precludes  domestic 
producers  having  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case.  I  am  sure  with  this 
opportunity  that  we  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  achieving  the  increased 
domestic  sugarbeet  acreage  which  would 
contribute  so  much  to  a  strengthening 
of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  in  southern  Mirme- 
Bota  to  raise  sugarbeets.  We  just 
passed  a  bill  to  divert  some  acreage 
from  feed  grains.  Higher  domestic 
sugar  beet  quotas  would  divert  acreage 
from  feed  grains  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  More  imix)rtant  than  that 
however,  we  should  look  at  the  decision 
that  this  Congress  is  making;  we 
should  consider  the  use  of  this  Con- 
gress by  the  State  Department  and  the 
administrative  branch  on  a  foreign 
policy  decision.  Some  of  us  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  foreign  policy 
ramifications  involved  in  this  bill,  par- 
ticularly in  singling  out  one  nation  for 
censure. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  has  firmly 
fixed  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  upon  the  President  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  upon  the  Congress. 
We  believe  the  Congress  should  provide 
such  authority  as  is  necessary  for  the 
President  to  meet  this  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  attempt  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  provide  in  a  farm  bill 
specific  authority  to  desd  with  one  par- 
ticular country  on  one  particular  com- 


modity. Nor  do  w^e  believe  the  Congress 
should  take  a  specific  foreign  policy  ac- 
tion when  the  Constitution  reserves  such 
action  for  the  President  using  the  offices 
of  the  Department  of  State.  Oiu:  re- 
sponsibility in  sugar  legislation  is  to  as- 
sure the  President  sufficient  authority 
to  meet  the  foreign  policy  questions  In- 
volved with  all  countries  affected  by  the 
act. 

The  previous  administration  recog- 
nized this  principle.  On  March  15, 
1960.  the  Eisenhower  administration  In 
its  formal  request  for  sugar  legislation 
stated  as  follows: 

The  proposed  bUl  accordingly  authorizes 
the  President,  whenever  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary to  Insure  adequate  supplies  of  sugar 
or  is  otherwise  required  in  the  national  In- 
terest, to  reduce  the  quota  for  a  calendar 
year  for  any  foreign  country,  other  than  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  without  the 
necessity  of  waiting  for  additional  legisla- 
tion or  for  a  critical  situation  to  develop. 
For  the  same  reason,  provision  is  also  made 
for  obtaining  replacement  sugar  supplies 
from  other  sources. 

It  is  not  Icnown  whether  the  need  to  exer- 
cise this  authority  will  ever  arise.  If  It  does, 
each  action  would  be  with  respect  to  a  single 
year  and  would  be  made  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  our  international  obligation. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  Presi- 
dential authority  would  be  exercised  cannot 
now  be  foreseen.  For  instance,  early  in  a 
marketing  year  a  large  quantity  of  sugar 
might  be  needed  and  timing  would  be  of 
secondary  concern.  Late  in  a  marltetlng  year 
timing  of  delivery  might  be  of  paramount 
importance,  although  only  a  small  quantity 
might  be  involved.  Accordingly,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  acquire  replacement 
sugar  In  the  manner  he  deems  appropriate 
at  the  time  such  action  may  be  taken. 

The  specific  statutory  lauiguage  sug- 
gested by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion provided  In  part  as  follows: 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cause 
or  permit  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  in  such  manner,  from  such  sources, 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  under  the  prevail- 
ing circumstances,  a  quantity  of  raw  sugar, 
not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  any  reductions 
in  quotas  made  pursuant  to  this  sut>section. 

As  I  said  last  year,  no  matter  whether 
the  President  is  a  Republican  or  a  Dem- 
ocrat, he  should  make  those  declsiona. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  ought  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  this.  In  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  I  supported  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  one  of  the  members 
which  would  have  given  the  President 
broad  authority.  I  think  if  we  let  this 
bill  go  back  to  committee,  we  could  bring 
It  back  In  the  right  form  and  pass  It 
early  next  week.  We  could  take  care 
of  this  before  the  March  31  deadline 
and  with  a  9-month  extension  so  we 
would  be  Insured  of  action  to  the  benefit 
of  domestic  producers. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
like  an  Iron  Curtain  on  any  legislation 
In  this  House.  I  think  there  is  one  here. 
I  think  this  is  a  steamroller.  I  do 
not  like  the  smell  of  this  bill  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  it. 
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Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  jfteld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr  BRUCE.  I  ahould  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
and  go  one  step  furtlier,  by  saying  that 
contrary  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  that  simply  because  the  pre- 
vious administration  was  for  the  restric- 
tions we  are  literally  bound  to  that.  I 
disagree. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
inanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act 
ts  displaying  widespread  dlsasjreement 
not  only  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  but  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House.  I  join  those 
who  object  to  the  21-month  extension  a.s 
provided  in  the  bill  now  being  debated 
since  I  feel  it  creates  a  position  of  in- 
flexibility which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  ability  of  Congress  to  write  a  new 
Sugar  Act  should  circumstances  affect- 
ing our  purchases  of  sugar  drastically 
change. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  should  meet 
this  issue  head  on  and  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  should,  as  it  has 
promised,  commence  hearing.^  on  the  en- 
tire sugar  production  problem  Certain- 
ly, a  12-month  extension  would  be  ample 
time  for  the  congressional  committees 
to  study  this  matter.  I  therefore  will 
Tote  against  the  extension  proposed  to- 
day in  the  hope  that  we  could  in-stead 
approve  the  extension  for  a  12-month 
period  which  I  feel  would  be  a  more 
realistic  position. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  the  di.s- 
cussion  this  afternoon  has  been  devoted 
mainly  to  generalized  statements  con- 
cerning foreign  relation  implications  in 
the  extension  of  si^ar  quotas.  Numer- 
ous members  have  cbacussed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  domestic  sugarbeet  Industry' 
and  its  indirect  relationships  to  the 
acreage  problems  in  other  commodity 
areas.  We  should  also  take  into  account 
the  problems  facing  the  sugar  producers 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in  their  long 
range  interests  in  readjustment  to  the 
sugar  quota. 

But  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  com- 
plete Indifference  to  the  American  con- 
sinner  who,  in  e£Fect.  aubsidizes  the  inter- 
national sugar  market.  The  historic 
subsidy  paid  to  Cuban  and  other  sugar 
producers  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
U.3.  constimers.  I  trust  the  Memk>ers 
of  Congress  could  appreciate  the  addi- 
tional complication  that  deserves  to  de- 
velop should  the  pobllc  be  accurately 
informed  of  the  manipulations  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  sugar  quota  system  and 
the  effect  It  has  had  in  creating  for  them 
an  artlflcially  high  price  for  the  sugar 
they  consume. 

I  am  also  disturbed  at  this  apparent 
effort  ot  Congresa  to  evade  responsibility 
in  this  fleki.  Of  necessity,  we  must 
make  mention  of  tbc  recent  administra- 
tion proposals  to  take  away  from  Con- 


gress legislative  power  m  the  vast  agri- 
culture programs.  At  this  time  it  would 
be  well  for  Congress  to  reasse.ss  its  au- 
thority in  legislative  fields  and  not 
weakly  abdicate  power  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  which  is  already 
swollen  with  petty  bui-eaucratic  tyrant-s 
who  administer  the  multitude  of  Federal 
agencies  with  disregard  for  our  citizen.s 
in  their  capacity  as  ta.xpayer.s 

Mr.  HOEVEN  Mr  Si.)eaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr   Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
been  intrigued  by  the  touchinc-s  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  of  thr  Hou.se  this 
afternoon  on  the  subject  nf  foremn  ik)1- 
icy.  Why.  ble.sa  your  hearts  and  souls. 
you  vote  on  forei^'n  policy  whi^n  you  con- 
sider authorization  bill.s  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  so-caKed  implementation 
of  foreign  afTair.s.  Why  are  you  so 
touchy  thLs  afternoon  about  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  why  i.s  there  no  prohibition  in 
this  bill  against  the  back-door  importa- 
tion of  .su-ur  from  Cuba' 

I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure wherein  it  i.s  impo-vsiblc  to  offer 
an  amendment  prohibiting  Cuban  sugar 
from  coming  into  the  United  States 
through  the  back  dot)rs  of  oth.er  coun- 
tries. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY  The  committee  believe.s 
that  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  we  believe  that 
the  administration  has  the  authority  to 
prevent  a  circumvention  of  the  law- 
Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  biU  could  be 
amended  I  could  write  a  provision — and 
it  would  not  take  very  long,  either,  so 
that  there  would  not  be  any  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  Uiink  it  Is  in  the 
bill,  just  what  the  gentleman  is  com- 
plaining about.  We  put  it  in  the  report 
to  make  our  intent  definite  and  clear 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  report  is  not  bind- 
ing.    A  prohibition  in  the  bill  would  be 

Mr.  COOLEY  If  we  open  up  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  we  will  be  here 
weeks.  We  must  pass  this  bill  or  we 
will  have  chaos  in  the  sugar  indu.stry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  never  t'(X)d  busi- 
ness to  pass  poor  legislation.  I  am  not 
for  this  bill  for  that  reason 

On  this  matter  of  foreign  policy,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERGl  said  that  negotiations  are  now- 
underway  through  which  the  United 
Nations  special  fund  would  provide 
financial  aid  to  Cuba's  Communist  Dic- 
tator Castro  I  have  here  an  editorial 
from  a  New  York  newspaper  which  .states 
that  Paul  Hoffman,  the  director  of  the 
U.N.  special  fund,  has  already  signed 
an  agreement  to  give  financial  aid  U) 
Castro,  and  of  cour.se  American  tax- 
payers are  putting  up  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  money  that  goes  into  the  Unittnl 
Nations  special  fund. 

How  silly  can  we  get  On  one  hand, 
we  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba  and  refuse  to  buy  their  sugar  only 
to  find  it  being  tran.sshipped  from  other 
foreign  countries  and  sold  in  this  coun- 
try. On  the  other  hand.  Paul  Hoffman. 
that  great  liberal  with  our  tax  dollars. 


has  either  engineered  a  deal  or  is  try- 
ing to  put  one  through  that  would  help 
rescue  Castro  from  the  serious  internal 
situation  in  Cuba. 

I  regret  there  ts  not  more  time  to 
debate  this  ridiculous  situation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  rule  in  law 
which  says  that  equity  never  does  a  vain 
thing  You  may  turn  down  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  if  you  desire.  If  you 
do  so.  I  think  you  will  be  Immediately 
confronted  with  a  closed  rule  on  this 
very  same  piece  of  legislation.  Time  Is 
of  the  essense  and  you  cannot  possibly 
write  a  long-range  sugar  bill  on  the 
House  floor  b«>tween  now  and  the  31st 
day  of  March  when  the  present  act 
expires  Let  us  be  realistic  about  thLs 
thing.  The  entire  sugar  Industry  of 
the  country  is  satisfied  with  the  21- 
nionth  e.xtension  Furthermore,  the 
chairman  of  our  conunittee  has  promLsed 
you  thai  we  will  start  hearings  on  a 
l(>ii;;-raii;4t'  program  in  the  month  of 
May.    It  seems  to  me  that  should  suflBce 

I  do  hojjc  you  will  su.srx*nd  the  rules 
and  pa^s  the  extension  bill.  You  cannot 
artord  to  take  a  chance  in  letting  the 
present  extension  lapse  on  the  31st  of 
March.  This  might  well  happen  if  we 
kiM'p  on  dillydallying  along. 

The  SI^EAKI-Jl  The  tmie  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  COOLKY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  the  remairung  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  .'rom  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  since 
that  fateful  day  when  the  Puerto  Rican 
terrorists  sliot  up  this  House  while  we 
were  discussing  Mexican  labor  can  I  re- 
ca'l  having  taken  the  floor  to  oppose  the 
position  of  my  chairman  on  an  agricul- 
ture bill.  I  hope  our  pre.sent  disagree- 
ment IS  not  a  ;x)rtent  of  violence.  Today, 
however,  I  must  express  my  opposition 
to  the  pending  sugar  bill  on  two  counts. 
Tl.at  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  my  position,  and  that  I  may  not 
say  what  I  do  not  intend  to  say.  I  have 
reduied  my  statement  to  writing. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  defective  in  that  it  makes  no 
provision  for  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  new  growers  and  new  areas.  I 
think  that  as  the  American  public  uses 
more  sugar — and  we  do  each  year — that 
more  American  farmers  should  be  given 
the  right  to  grow  sugar.  Last  year  we 
a.ssured  these  farmers  that  we  would 
give  consideration  to  their  plight  this 
year  This  bill  does  not  keep  faith  with 
those  farmers  in  new  areas  who  want  to 
grow  sugarbcets.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  al- 
locate a  portion  of  the  domestic  growth 
factor  to  these  new  growers  in  new  areas. 
.Such  a  course  would  have  taken  nothing 
away  which  any  grower — foreign  or  do- 
mestic—now has.  It  would  have  given 
these  people  a  chance  to  begin  some 
small  development  of  the  sugar  industry. 
I  anticipate  that  the  other  body  may 
make  su-h  provision,  but  In  my  opinion, 
it  was  our  duty  to  deal  fairly  with  these 
people  This  bill  does  not  deal  fairly 
with  them,  and  I  would  be  compelled  to 
oppo.se  it  on  that  ground  alone. 

'I  here  is.  however.  In  my  opinion,  a  far 
more  dangerous  aspect  of  this  bill    This 


is  not  simply  an  agriculture  bill.  It  U 
designed  to  be  used  as  an  Instnmien- 
tallty  of  power  In  our  foreign  relations. 
This  bill  makes  provision  for  discrimina- 
tion between  the  so-called  full-duty 
countries  which  have  in  the  past  supplied 
a  portion  of  our  dcmestic  market.  It 
assures  aU  but  one  of  those  coimtrles  of 
a  new  and  continued  preference  In  the 
American  sugar  market  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  sugar  which  each 
of  these  countries  has  heretofore 
supplied. 

Tlie  one  exception  Is  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Here  it  Is  definitely  intended. 
and  the  bill  grants  the  power  to  apply 
a  discriminatory  treatment.  Our  com- 
mittee was  not  advised  just  exactly  what 
the  State  Department  expected  to  attain 
by  such  treatment,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  being  called  upon,  through  an 
agriculture  bill,  to  impose  a  penalty  on 
the  cane  producers  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  because  either  we  or  someone 
else  does  not  like  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  were  told 
that  that  Government  Is  a  dictator- 
ship. I  assume  it  is.  I  assume  it  has 
been  for  more  Uian  30  years.  I  don't  like 
dlctatorsliips.  I  would  not  like  to  live 
under  a  dictatorship,  but  clearly  the 
United  Ptates  of  America  has  not  set 
about   to  destroy   all   dictatorships. 

I  am  advised  that  we  have,  since  the 
close  of  the  war.  extended  aid  valued  at 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  Mr.  Tito 
m  Yugoslavia.  I  don't  believe  anybody 
would  suggest  that  Mr.  Tito  was  Presi- 
dent as  a  result  of  the  type  of  democratic 
process  which  we  recognize  as  such  In 
tills  country.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
Mr  Franco's  government  in  Spain  differs 
very  materially  from  General  Trujlllo's 
government.  And  yet,  we  support  the 
Franco  regime  with  vast  sums  of  money. 
I  am  not  trying  to  be  critical  of  any 
government.  I  am  merely  saying  that 
the  United  States  is  not  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  eradicating  dictatorships 
tliroughout  the  world. 

Whatever  Dictator  Trujlllo's  merits  or 
demerits  may  be,  he  did  take  a  bankrupt 
economy  and  paid  its  debts.  He  did  take 
a  country  without  a  single  public  school 
and  has  established  general  primary 
education.  He  did  take  a  country  with 
no  roads  except  those  which  had  been 
built  by  the  U.S.  Marines  and  established 
a  reasonably  good  system  of  domestic 
communication.  He  did  bring  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  his 
l.':land  up  from  very  close  to  the  bottom 
to  the  third  highest  In  the  Caribbean. 
He  has  always  respected  American  rights 
and  has  protected  the  property  of  all 
people.  He  has  stood  firm  against 
communism. 

Today  we  see  the  vast  contrast  be- 
tween a  Communist  dictator  in  Cuba  and 
an  ant  i -Communist  dictator  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Which  do  you  pre- 
fer? As  between  the  two,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  prefer  the 
anti-Communist  type. 

What  is  our  policy  of  chastisement  for 
General  Trujillo  intended  to  achieve? 
Are  we  trying  to  overthrow  his  govern- 
ment? If  so.  what  can  we  expect  In  its 
place?  If  we  succeed,  I  believe  that  every 
thinking  American  knows  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 


public will  be  succeeded  either  by  the 
direct  agents  of  Mr.  Castro  or  a  Castro- 
type  Communist  government.  And  if 
the  Dominican  Republic  becomes  a  sec- 
ond C(Mnmunist  outpost  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Republic  of  Haiti  also  must 
fall.  It  could  not  remain  on  the  same 
Island  without  succumbing  to  com- 
munism. I  know  not  what  will  then 
happoi  in  the  British  Federation  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  I  am  certain  that  a 
Communist  stronghold  in  Hespanolia 
would  certainly  weaken  democracy 
throughout  that  whole  area.  And  sup- 
pose we  do  not  succeed  in  overthrowing 
Mr.  Trujillo?  Does  any  reasonable  man 
expect  him  to  accept  this  abuse  and  re- 
tain his  strong  anti-Communist  posi- 
tion? Indeed,  will  he  not  then  be  forced 
into  the  hands  of  Communism  to  sup- 
port himself?  Will  not  all  the  world  be 
on  notice  that  the  United  States  is  not 
seriously  concerned  with  any  other  na- 
tion's attitude  toward  Communism? 

I  sought  desperately  to  find  what  the 
State  Department  wanted  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  do  to  purge  Itself.  But 
I  have  sought  In  vain.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  get  any  assurance  that  even  the 
removal  of  General  Trujillo  from  the  is- 
land and  the  commitment  of  the  existing 
ing  government,  of  which  he  incidentally 
is  not  an  oflBcial,  to  conduct  elections  at 
the  regular  election  time  and  to  even 
allow  the  Ford  Foundation  to  observe 
the  elections  would  be  satisfactory  to  our 
Government.  Just  what  does  our  Gov- 
emmwit  want?  Apparently,  we  want 
first  to  force  General  Trujillo  out  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  under  humiliating 
circumstances.  Would  we  rather  have 
the  Communists  take  over  the  island 
than  to  handle  the  succession  of  govern- 
ment in  an  orderly  and  constitutional 
manner?    I  hope  not. 

I  hope  I  misimderstand  the  policy  of 
my  own  Government.  But  I  must  say 
with  all  charity  and  in  all  sincerity  that 
so  far  I  do  not  understand  that  policy, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  man 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee  who  can 
explain  that  policy  to  you.  Convinced 
as  I  am  that  this  policy  is  bound  to  lead 
to  another  communistic  government  in 
the  Caribbean,  I  cannot  support  this 
bin. 

I  know  we  need  a  sugar  bill.  I  want 
a  sugar  bill,  but  I  do  not  want  one  bad 
enough  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  might 
actually  encourage  communism  in  an- 
other American  Republic. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  just  make  one 
statement  to  say  that  the  outgoing  ad- 
ministration of  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  the  position  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  just  stated. 

I  know  that  this  act  is  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  many  of  our  own  people,  and 
I  hope  It  will  pass. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Was  it  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  when  the  original  bill  was 


passed  last  year  to  permit  Cuban  sugar 
to  be  shipped  to  Canada  or  any  other 
foreign  country  and  refined  and  then 
sent  to  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
condemned? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  Cuban  sugar  should 
come  mto  this  coimtry  after  we  refused 
to  restore  that  quota. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quoinun 
is  present. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


B&ker 

BUtnlk 

Brademas 

BucKley 

Gallagher 

Gnffln 

Hall 


[Roll  No.  18J 

Jones,  Mo. 

Leslnskl 

McDonough 

Mo.sher 

OKonskl 

Rabaut 

Springer 


Thompson,  La. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Tupper 
Wilson,  Calif. 
Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  423 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTEND    AND   AMEND   THE   SUGAR 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is, 
Win  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5463? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  284,  nays  129,  not  voting  18, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  181 

YEAS — 284 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Prazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Prledel 

Garland 

Garma*.^ 

Gary 

Gathings 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffith9 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 


Abbltt 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Abernethy 

Cahlll 

Addabbo 

Cannon 

Addonlzlo 

Carey 

Alexander 

Ccderberg 

Andrews 

Cellar 

Anfuso 

Chamberlain 

Arends 

CheU 

Ashley 

Chenoweth 

Asplnall 

Church 

Auchlncloss 

C'ancy 

Ayers 

Clark 

B.-ildwln 

Coad 

Barrett 

Cohelan 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Conte 

Bates 

Cook 

Battln 

Cooley 

Becker 

Gorman 

Beermann 

Cramer 

Bell 

Cunningham 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Betts 

Daddarlo 

Boggs 

Dague 

Boland 

Daniels 

Boiling 

Davis.  John  W. 

Bonner 

Dawson 

Boykin 

Delaney 

Brademas 

Dent 

Brewster 

Denton 

Brooks,  La. 

Diggs 

Brooks,  Tex. 

DingeU 

BroyhlU 

Domlnlck 

Burke,  Ky. 

Donohue 

Burke,  Mass. 

Downing 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Doyle 

I 
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Hardy 

IfcUlltoa 

Booney 

Harrtaon,  Va. 

McSwvan 

Rooeevelt 

Harrlaon.  Wyo. 

MaodonaJd 

Roetenkowskl 

HanbA 

Bdaduowlca 

Rousselot 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Mack 

Ryan 

Harrey,  Mlcli. 

Maddu 

St  Germain 

Hayt 

MagnusoD 

Santangelo 

Healer 

MalUlATd 

Saund 

Hubert 

**»«K»11 

Schenck 

Hechler 

Martin.  IteM. 

Scherer 

Henderson 

Martin.  Ncbr. 

Schwengel 

Herlong 

Mfit*^«^T 

Scott 

Hleatand 

MatttMWi 

Scran  toe 

Hoeven 

MeMler 

Selden 

HoUfleld 

Merrow 

Shelley 

Holland 

MUler. 

Sheppard 

Holtzman 

OeorisP. 

Shipley 

Husmer 

Mills 

Slbal 

Huddleston 

Monagan 

Slkes 

Hull 

Moors 

Slier 

Inouye 

MoorbMd.  Pa. 

Slsk 

Jarman 

Morgan 

Smith.  Calif. 

Jennings 

Morrison 

Smith,  Iowa 

Joelson 

Morse 

Smith.  Mlsa. 

JotuuoD.  Calir. 

Moss 

Smith.  Va. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Moulder 

S pence 

Jobnson,  Wis. 

Multsr 

Springer 

Jonas 

Murpby 

Stafford 

Jones,  Ala. 

Murray 

Staggers 

Jones.  Ifo. 

Natchsr 

Steed 

Karsten 

Nix 

Stratton 

Karth 

Norblad 

Stubblefleld 

Kastenmeler 

O'Brien.  Dl. 

Sullivan 

Kee 

OBrlen.  NT. 

Taylor 

Keltli 

O-Hara.  m. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Kelly 

OUara.  Mlcb. 

Thomas 

Keogh 

oisen 

Thompson.  N  J 

KUburn 

O'NelU 

Thompson,  Tex 

Kllday 

Osmen 

Thorn  berry 

King.  Calif. 

Passman 

Toll 

King.  UUb 

Perkins 

Trimble 

Kirwan 

Peterson 

Tuck 

Kltchln 

Phllbln 

Ullman 

Kluczynskl 

Pike 

Utt 

Knox 

Pllcher 

Vanlk 

Komegay 

Plrnle 

Van  Pelt 

KowalskI 

Poll 

Van  Zandt 

Landrunn 

Powell 

Vinson 

Lane 

Price 

Wallhauser 

I«nkford 

Puclnskl 

Waller 

Latta 

Randall 

Wattti 

Lennon 

ReuBS 

Weaver 

Lesloskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Whitener 

Lindsay 

Riley 

Widnall 

Lipscomb 

Rivers.  SO. 

WUUs 

Loaer 

Roberts 

Tates 

McCormack 

Roblson 

YiHjng 

McDowell 

Rodlno 

Younger 

McFall 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Zablo<'ki 

Mclntlre 

Rogers.  Fla. 
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Zeienko 

Adair 

EdmoDdson 

Moeiler 

Albert 

Ellswortb 

Montuya 

Alford 

Everett 

Mt.>orehead 

Alger 

Penton 

Ohio 

Andersen, 

Flndley 

Moms 

Minn 

Ploher 

Nelsen 

Anderson.  Ill 

Plynt 

Nyi;aard 

Ash  brook 

Forrester 

Osterta^ 

Ashmore 

Pulton 

Patman 

Avery 

Gavin 

Pelly 

Baring 

Ooodell 

Pillion 

Barry 

Ooodllng 

Pt)ai;e 

Bass.  N  H 

Orlffln 

Quie 

Beckworth 

Gross 

Ray 

Belcher 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Relfel 

Bennett.  Mich 

Haley 

Rhtxles,  Arl/. 

Berry 

Harris 

Rlehlman 

Blltch 

Hemphill 

Rivers,  .Maska 

Bolton 

Hoffman.  111. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bow 

Hoffman,  lUcb 

.  Roudebush 

Bray 

Horan 

Rutherford 

Breed  In; 

Ichord.  MO. 

St  George 

Bromwell 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Savior 

Broonifleld 

Jensen 

Schadeberg 

Brown 

Johansen 

Schneebell 

Bnice 

Judd 

Srhwelker 

Burleson 

Keams 

Seely-Brown 

Ca.sey 

Kilgore 

Short 

Chiperfleld 

King,  N.T. 

Shriver 

Collier 

Kyi 

Slack 

Colmer 

Laird 

Stephens 

Corbett 

Langen 

T.iber 

Curtln 

Ubonatl 

T'>aHue   Tex 

Davis, 

McCullocb 

Thomson.  Wis. 

James  C. 

McVey 

ToUefson 

Davis.  Tenn. 

MacOregor 

Wels 

Derounlan 

Mahon 

W^ttland 

Derwlnskl 

Mason 

Whalley 

Devine 

May 

Wharton 

Dole 

Mlcbel 

Whitten 

Dooley 

Miller.  Clem 

Wlckersham 

Dom 

Miller.  N.T. 

Williams 

Dowxty 

Mllllkwx 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dulski 

MlnsbaU 

Wlnstead 

Bailey 
Baker 

Blatnlk 
Buckley 
Curtis.  Mo 

Gallagher 


NOT   VOTING 

Hall 

H.irdlng 
McDotK'Ugh 
M  usher 

O  Kori.sk  1 

PfOBt 
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Itabaut 
Kaluti 

Th'^mpeoii    I,.i 
Tiipper 
W'.l»i>n.  Calif. 
Wright 


So  I  two-thuds  having;  voted  m  favor 
thereof!  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Rabaut  and  Mr  Rains  f"r  wuh  Mr 
Curtis  of  Missouri   against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Mosher 
Mr  Wright  with  Mr   McDonough 
Mr  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   Baker 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Tupper 
Mr    Gallagher  with  Mr    Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mrs   Pfoet  with  Mr   Hall. 
Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr   OTConski 

Messrs.  CANNON  and  LOSER  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING     PAIR     LABOR     STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OP   1938 

Mr.  MADDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  followinK  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  229.  Rept  No.  182 1. 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resohfd.  TTiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Comraltiee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  con.ilderatlon  of  the  bill 
iH  R  3935)  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  l'j;}8.  as  amended,  t^i  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  large  enterprises 
enga«^  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  g(Kxla  for  commerce,  to 
increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act 
to  tl  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  continvie  not  to  exceed 
seven  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Ijibor.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-minute  rule  It 
.shall  be  In  order  to  consider,  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order,  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  now  In 
the  bill,  and  aunh  substitute  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  shall  be  considered  under  the 
five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill  At  the 
conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  any  member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with 
or  without  instructions. 


INCOME  OP  FOREIGN  CENTRAL 
BANKS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R. 
5189)    to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 


CL-de  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax  income 
derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank  of  issue 
from  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

I  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tf  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Arni-'tca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
f<ubp.u-t  C  of  part  II  of  subchapter  N  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  t>f 
1954  (relating  to  nonresident  aliens  and  for- 
eign Corporations!  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

Sri  895  Income  Dcxivid  by  a  Forjeign  Cen- 
THAL   Bank  or   Issux  Fkom  Obii- 

CATIONS    or    THE    UNrTED    STATES 

■  Inci.me  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States  owned  by  such  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  shall  not  be  Included  In  groas  Income 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
thl.s  subtitle  unless  such  obligations  are  held 
for.  or  used  In  connection  with,  the  conduct 
of  commercial  banking  functions  or  other 
commercial  activities  " 

(b)  The  table  of  secllons  for  such  subpart 
C  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following 

Sec  895  Income  derived  by  a  foreign  cen- 
tral bank  of  lasue  from  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  rmendments  made  by  subsections 
( a  I  and  (  b  )  shall  be  effective  with  res|;>ect  to 
income  received  In  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1(K» 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
m.inded'' 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imoiLs  consent  that  a  second  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
.self  5  minutes. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  HR.  5189  exempt* 
certain  foreign  central  banks  from  tax 
on  any  income  they  derive  from  invest- 
ments in  U  S  Government  obligatlona 
but  only  to  the  extent  such  obligations 
are  held  for  or  are  used  in  connection 
with  their  central  banking  functions.  It 
would  not  exempt  the  Income  from  such 
obligations  if  they  are  held  for  or  used 
for  commercial  activities. 

The  President  requested  this  legisla- 
tion as  one  of  various  desirable  steps  In- 
tended to  improve  this  country's  ability 
to  defend  its  gold  reserves.  A  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  the  administra- 
tion last  year  but  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  its  consideration  by  Congress. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  bill  will  have  a 
negli!,'ible  efTect  on  revenues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law,  for- 
eign central  banks  which  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  located  are  exempt 
from  tax  on  all  U.S.  investment  Income 
under  section  892  of  the  code.  If  such 
banks  arc  not  a  part  of  the  government 
but  are  established  as  independent  cor- 
porations, they  are  generally  subject  to 
tax  on  their  U.S.  investment  Income  at 
a  flat  30-percent  rate  or  at  a  lesser  rate 
under  some  tax  treaties. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  where 
an  exemption  is  now  provided:  First, 
interest  on  bank  deposits — section  881 — 
is   also  exempt  for  foreign  depositors; 
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second,  In  the  case  of  income  derived 
from  bankers'  acceptances.  An  ex- 
emption is  provided  for  these  foreign 
central  banks — section  861.  Since  no 
similar  specific  statutory  exemption  is 
provided  with  respect  to  income  derived 
from  US.  Government  obligations, 
such  income  is  taxable  to  such  banks 
when  they  are  not  an  Integral  part  of 
the  foreign  government. 

The  problem  arises  under  present  law 
because  in  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
ts lie.s — mostly  the  smaller  ones — the  cen- 
tral banks  are  not  operated  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  government  but  are  set 
up  as  separate  corporations  which  are 
wholly  owned  by  such  governments, 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  our  own 
Federal  Reserve  bank.  Prior  to  1946, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had  ruled 
that  foreign  central  banks  so  organized 
were  Rovernmental  entities  and  hence 
entitled  to  exemption  from  tax  on  all 
of  their  U.S.  investment  income.  In 
1946.  this  position  was  reversed.  The 
most  recent  ruling  on  this  subject 
holds  such  banks  are  not  entitled  to 
tax  exemption  as  foreign  governmental 
entities  with  the  result  that  they  are 
subject  to  tax  on  all  UjS.  investment 
income  except  bank  deposit  interest  and 
income  from  bankers'  acceptances. 
However,  application  of  this  ruling  has 
been  suspended  pending  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  Is  to  make 
Investments  by  foreign  central  banks 
in  U.S.  Government  obligations  at  least 
as  attractive  from  a  tsix  standpoint  as 
investments  made  by  them  in  domestic 
bank  deposits  or  bankers'  acceptances. 
It  is  also  designed  to  alleviate  our  gold 
flow  problem  by  providing  a  means  of 
holding  or  attracting  foreign  dollar  in- 
vestments by  such  banks  by  providing  an 
investment  alternative  superior  to  the 
holding  of  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  this  bill 
taken  by  itself,  if  nothing  else  is  done, 
will  not  make  the  great  material  con- 
tribution to  the  defense  of  our  gold  re- 
serves that  all  of  us  desire,  but  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  is  only 
one  part  of  an  overall  program  sug- 
gested for  that  purpose.  This  part  of 
the  overall  program  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Metms.  We 
will  consider  during  the  c<miing  days 
of  this  week  another  bill  that  is  also  a 
part  of  the  overall  program  in  the  direc- 
tion of  helping  us  to  better  defend  our 
gold  reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  should 
pass  without  opposition  because  it  very 
definitely  works  in  the  direction  of  Im- 
proving our  gold  reserves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
a  little  more  explicit  as  to  what  he 
means  by  "negligible  effect"  upon  the 
revenue? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  word  "negligible"  is 
used  in  our  committee  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  a  specific  dollar  esti- 
mate of  what  the  effect  up<xi  revenue 
will  be,  but  only  when  it  is  believed  the 
levcnue  effect  will  be  less  than  a  half 
million   dollars  a   year.     This  is  con- 


sidered negligible  in  our  committee  in 
the  relation  of  the  half  million  dollars 
or  less  to  the  total  receipts  of  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  a  foreign  bank  holds 
Treasury  bills  or  other  U.S.  securities,  is 
interest  now  paid  on  them? 

Mr.  MILLS.  If  a  foreign  bank  has 
Goverrunent  obligations  in  any  form  and 
those  obligations  bear  interest,  the  in- 
terest is  paid  to  the  foreign  central 
bank. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Under  present  law. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Under  present  law.  we 
pay  Interest  to  the  holders  of  our  obli- 
gations whether  they  be  foreign  central 
banks  or  whether  they  are  other  foreign 
banks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  con- 
tinued, or  does  this  bill  change  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  it  does  not  change  it 
in  any  way.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
In  this  legislation  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  foreign  central  bank  of  issue,  where 
that  bank  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
foreign  government,  to  invest  at  least 
part  of  its  monetary  reserves  in  U.S. 
Government  obligations  instead  of  de- 
manding gold  and  drawing  down  our 
gold  reserves.  The  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  is  likely  to  prefer  an  investment 
in  U.S.  obligations  since  these  pay  in- 
terest. However,  if  we  tax  the  interest 
income  on  these  obligations  the  foreign 
central  bank  may  be  unwilling  to  make 
such  an  investment.  This  is  only  a 
problem  where  the  foreign  central  bank 
is  a  separate  corp>oration.  Where  it  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment it  in  no  case  pays  U.S.  tax  on 
income  from  investments  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  this  report 
and  it  seems  unusual  in  this  respect,  that 
there  is  no  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  so  far  as  I  can 
see. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  was  no  letter  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  This  was  submitted  by 
the  President  in  his  message  on  our  gold 
reserves  that  came  to  us  earlier  this  year 
and  you  will  see  that  the  President's 
position  is  indicated  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  summary  of  the  committee 
report.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
this  administration  and  the  previous 
administration  both  recommended  this 
proposition  just  as  it  is  submitted  to  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  KkoxI. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislation.  I  opposed  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  now  before  us 
purports  to  deal  with  problems  arising 
from  experience  in  the  past  several  years 
with  our  changing  balance  of  payments 
position  and  its  impact  on  our  domestic 
gold  supply.  The  bill.  H.R.  5189,  would 
amend  our  Federal  tax  code  to  exempt 
from  Income  tax  liability  those  amounts 
ftf^nM^  as  interest  by  a  foreign  central 
bank  of  issue  on  U.S.  Government  obli- 
gations. 


It  has  been  argued  in  support  of  this 
measure  that  the  bill  would,  first,  grant 
tax  treatment  to  eligible  central  banks 
incorporated  separately  from  the  govern- 
mental entity  similar  to  that  accorded 
to  those  banks  separately  incorporated: 
second,  equalize  the  tax  treatment  of 
investments  in  Government  obligations 
with  that  accorded  to  investments  in 
U.S.  bank  deposits  and  bankers'  accep- 
tances acquired  with  reserve  funds  of 
foreign  central  banks  of  issue;  third, 
encourage  the  holding  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations  by  central  banlcs  of 
issue:  and  fourth,  thereby,  assist  the 
United  States  in  defending  its  gold 
reserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  at  best  a  gesture 
to  deal  with  a  problem  that  needs  much 
more  than  a  gesture.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  sweep  under  the  rug  our  unpleasant 
fact  of  life  that  will  not  long  remain 
concealed  even  though  this  legislation 
passes. 

H.R.  5189  does  for  foreign  central 
banks  what  I  would  like  to  do  for  our 
own  citizens.  It  provides  that  the  in- 
terest on  Government  bonds  held  by 
these  banks  shall  be  tax  exempt.  It  is 
my  view  that  before  we  exempt  these 
foreign  banks  from  tax  liability,  we 
should  give  some  consideration  to  grant- 
ing a  similar  exemption  for  the  benefit  of 
our  citizens  who  hold  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  citizens 
bought  bonds  years  ago  as  a  patriotic 
duty — as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  America — and  they  have  held 
those  bonds  at  the  urging  of  their  Gov- 
ernment beyond  the  original  maturity 
date.  What  has  happened  to  the  pur- 
chasing F>ower  of  the  dollars  they  used 
to  acquire  those  bonds?  In  many  cases 
the  dollar  value  has  been  cut  in  half  as  a 
consequence  of  irresponsible  fiscal  policy 
by  the  Federal  Government,  with  the  re- 
sult that  these  citizens  at  bond  redemp- 
tion time  are  getting  back  less  purchas- 
ing power  even  with  interest  included 
than  they  originally  invested — and  yet 
these  citizens  must  pay  taxes  on  that 
interest  income.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
exempt  interest  income  of  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  from  tax  and  require  our 
citizens  to  pay  tax  on  the  same  kind  of 
income? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  fooling  our- 
selves, and  only  ourselves,  if  we  think 
H.R.  5189  will  be  an  effective  means  by 
itself  in  defending  our  declining  gold 
reserves.  Our  gold  reserves  can  be  ef- 
fectively defended  only  if  we  are  willing 
to  deal  straightforwardly  with  the 
causes  of  our  gold  outflow,  namely,  in- 
flation and  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing abroad.  If  we  can  demonstrate  con- 
vincingly to  people  at  home  and  abroad 
that  we  will  not  pursue  an  inflationary 
Government  fiscal  policy  and  if  we  will 
induce  some  semblance  of  sanity  into 
our  foreign  economic  aid  policies,  then 
we  can  expect  confidence  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  a  favorable  balance  of 
pajTnents  position  to  defend  not  only  our 
gold  supply  but  our  economic  strength 
as  well. 

It  is  said  that  this  legislation  win  en- 
courage foreign  countries  to  hold  US. 
obligations  instead  of  seeking  to  convert 
their    dollar   holdings    into    gold.      Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  contention  Is  of  doubtful 
validity  because  there  are  other  means  of 
holding  dollars  with  tax-exempt  Interest 
being  earned  and  those  other  means  have 
not  prevented  a  flight  to  gold  when  the 
world  became  uncertain  about  America  s 
fiscal  policy  and  the  soundness  of  the 
dollar. 

In  the  period  1946  through  1953.  the 
United  States  transferred  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  gifts  and  kwuis — exclusive 
of  miliUry  items — approximately  $30 
billion  of  goods  and  ■ervices.  Another 
$30  billion  has  been  transferred  in  the 
subsequent  period.  In  addition  we  have 
made  $25  billion  in  military  items  avail- 
able to  the  rest  of  the  world  since  1946. 
Thus  a  total  of  $85  billion  has  gone  from 
the  American  taxpayers  to  help  defend 
and  restore  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Many  countries  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  this  assistance  have 
emerged  as  our  principal  competitors  in 
world  trade  channels.  Many  of  these 
countries  are  in  better  overall  financial 
condition  than  we  are  but  we  hear  of  no 
reduction  in  the  demands  for  American 
foreign  aid. 

In  a  memorandum  referring  to  balance 
of  payments  officials  of  one  of  our  free 
world  allies  recently  received  from  our 
Under  Secretary  of  State  it  Is  stated : 

The  deficit  of  the  United  States  arises 
wholly  from  lu  commltmenta  and  actions 
In  the  common  defenae  of  the  free  world. 
Without  this  freely  anumed  obligation  the 
tJnlted  States  would  now  be  running  a  heavy 
surplus  In  Its  balance  of  payments. 

In  spite  of  this  frank  acknowledgment 
in  a  diplomatic  communique  as  to  the 
basic  causes  of  our  present  gold  and  bal- 
ance-of-payment  problems,  there  seems 
to  be  little  disposition  to  deal  with  those 
causes.  Instead,  we  are  contenting  our- 
selves with  feeble  and  ineffectual  meas- 
ures such  as  the  one  before  us  today  and 
other  proposals  which  continue  the  pol- 
icy of  discriminating  against  our  citizens 
so  that  we  can  continue  as  the  world  s 
extravagant  benefactor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should  deal 
realistically  and  thoroughly  with  the 
causes  and  resulting  problems  of  our  gold 
outflow  and  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments. We  are  not  doing  so  with  thu- 
legislation 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  9  mlnutc.s 

Mr  Speaker,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  President  requested 
this  legislation  as  part  of  his  so-called 
program  to  improve  this  country's  abil- 
ity to  defend  our  gold  reserves.  Tlie 
administration  has  listed  the  proposal 
as  an  important  part  of  that  program. 
At  this  time  when  every  pronouncement 
from  the  White  House  of  any  program  is 
hailed  as  some  great  new  venture  in  the 
direction  of  solving  problems,  I  think 
we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
prior  administration  as  long  ago  as 
September  14.  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  let- 
ter from  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker  on  that  date 
requesting  such  legislation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin l  Mr .  Byrnbs  I  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

■  The  matter  referred  to  follows  » 
Thi  SccasTAKT  or  the  Tkeasi'rt 
Washtngton,  D  C  .  September  14,  1959 
Hon    Sam  Ratbuen. 
Speaker,  House  of  Repre^i'iitiitn^s. 
Wa.thxngton.  D  C 

Mt  Dkab  Ma  Speaker  There  U  enclosed 
a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUlMii  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Cxle  of  1954  to 
grant  exemption  fmm  Income  tax  to  foreign 
central  banlu  on  Interest  derived  from  tKinds 
or  other  obligations  issued  by  the  United 
States,  provided  such  obligations  arc  held  m 
connection  with  the  norm.il  functions  of  a 
central  bank  and  not  for  commercial  bank- 
ing purposes 

Under  existing  law.  a  foreign  central  bank 
Is  exempt  from  Uix  on  two  forms  of  Income 
It  18  exempt  from  tax  on  interest  received  on 
bank  deposits  In  the  United  States,  like  any- 
other  foreign  corporation  not  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States 
In  addition.  It  is  exempt  from  tax  on  income 
from  bankers'  acceptances  by  virtue  of  a  spe- 
cial provision  In  the  law  applicable  to  for- 
eign central  banks  Thus,  the  proposed  bill 
would  extend  to  the  Interest  on  Government 
obligations  the  same  treatment  now  accord- 
ed these  two  types  of  Income  received  by  for- 
eign central  banks 

Prior  to  1946,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
held  that  a  foreign  corporation  that  was 
wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  goveriunent  was 
exempt  from  Income  tax  under  the  provUlons 
of  section  116(cl  of  the  1939  Revenue  Oxle 
(sec.  892  of  present  law)  which  exempted  a 
foreign  government  from  tax  on  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  In  1946 
this  position  was  reversed  by  IT  3789  in 
which  It  was  held  that  the  benefits  of  section 
1161  c)  do  not  apply  to  a  corpKjratlon.  even 
tho\jgh  wholly  owned  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, since  It  Is  an  entity  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  government.  This  reversal 
of  position  followed  the  rejection  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion of  a  refund  claim  relating  to  taxes  that 
had  been  paid  by  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  a  foreign  government  In  1950  the  Tax 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  In  Louis  Vial 
v  Commissioner  (15  TC  403  ( .  bearing  on 
this  laaue.  The  question  In  this  case  wns 
whether  employees  of  a  foreign  corporation, 
government  owned,  were  exempt  from  U  .S 
income  tax  as  employees  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. The  court  found  that  the  corp<i- 
ra'lon  Involved  was  unlike  the  ordinary  type 
of  U  S  corporation  In  that  no  stock  was 
Issued  and  the  corporation  was  without 
stockholders  On  this  basis  It  held  that  the 
organization  was  a  part  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment. The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ac- 
quiesced In  the  decision.  Indicating  that  a 
corporation  created  by  a  foreign  country 
under  \.is  laws  and  wholly  owned  by  It  would 
be  considered  part  of  the  foreign  govcrn- 
men' 

Applying  this  test,  the  .Service  ruled  In 
1955  that  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia was  entitled  to  tax  exemption  as  part 
of  the  Australian  Government  Upon  re- 
view of  the  bank's  claim  for  refund,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion disagreed  with  the  position  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  rejected  the  claim  It  took  the  po- 
sition that  an  entity  with  the  attributes  of 
a  domestic  corporation  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  a  foreign  government  even 
If  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  foreign 
government  and  wholly  owned  by  It.  There- 
upon the  Service  revoked  the  ruling,  and  rev- 
ocation letters  were  mailed  on  August  8. 
1956,  to  the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Aus- 
tralia as  well  as  other  banks  which  had  ob- 


tained similar  rulings  Because  of  fiscal  re- 
percussions anticipated  In  connection  with  a 
shift  of  the  US  Investments  of  foreign  cen- 
tral banks,  the  revocation  was  suspended 
after  consultations  between  the  Joint  com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  and  pending  the  In- 
troduction of  amendatory   legislation. 

Foreign  central  banks  have  Increasingly 
acquired  dollar  assets  for  their  International 
monetary  reserves  These  have  taken  the 
form  of  bank  deptjslts,  bankers'  acceptances 
.Tnd  US  Government  obligations,  but  the 
uncertain  tax  st.-\tus  of  the  interest  on  Gov- 
ernment obligations  has  tended  to  dlscour- 
ape  Investment  In  the  latter  Treasury  bills 
are  a  desirable  form  of  investment  for  liquid 
cloU  ir  a-ssets  of  foreign  central  banks,  and 
there  would  seem  Ui  be  no  sound  reason  to 
malce  bank  deposits  and  bankers'  accept - 
imces  more  attractive  to  foreign  central 
bank.s  than  Government  securities  The 
proposed  bill  would  achieve  uniformity  of 
treatment  by  restoring  substantially  the 
Slime  conditions  that  prevailed  prior  to  1946 
when  no  tax  distinction  was  drawn  on  the 
bajvis  of  the  form  of  organization  of  foreign 
central  banks 

The  exemption  in  the  draft  bill  Is  applica- 
ble only  to  a  "foreign  central  bank  of  Issue 
This  is  a  term  used  In  the  law  at  present  In 
connection  with  the  exemption  accorded  in- 
come from  bankers'  acceptances,  and  is  de- 
fined m  existing  regulations.  It  is  a  bank 
which  Is  by  law  or  Government  sanction  the 
principal  authority,  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment Itself.  Ussuing  Instruments  Intended  to 
circulate  as  currency,  and  generally  Is  the 
custodian  uf  the  banking  reserves  of  a 
couritry 

The  exemption  would  apply  to  securities 
held  in  connection  with  central  banking 
functions  and  nut  In  connection  with  com- 
mercial banking  The  objective  of  this  dif- 
ferentiation Is  to  avoid  giving  any  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  the  commercial  activi- 
ties of  a  Government  Instrumentality  as 
compared  with  a  private  enterprise  carrying 
on  similar  activities  It  Is  understood  that 
tho.'-e  central  b.mks  holding  the  largest  pro- 
jiortton  of  Treasury  securities  owned  by  for- 
eign central  banks  do  not  engage  In  com- 
mercial banking  actlvlltles  Where  they  do, 
the  c onuncrcla:  activities  are  often  conduct- 
ed hy  a  separate  department  of  the  bank 
with  separate  accounts  Such  parate  ac- 
counting will  often  help  to  identify  the 
nature  of  a  bank  s  holdings  of  Government 
securities  Moreover.  US  Government  obll- 
gatWms  owned  by  foreign  central  banks  are 
ordinarily  purchased  and  held  for  them  by 
'he  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
.Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
does  not  engage  In  commercial  banking 
actl'.itles.  Government  securities  purchased 
and  held  by  It  for  foreign  central  banks 
would  not  be  used  In  connection  with  com- 
mercial banking  activities 

Where  sec\irltles  are  purchased  and  held 
hy  commercial  banks  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  likely  that  the  commercial  bank  will 
have  Information  as  to  whether  they  are 
held  In  connection  with  the  central  bank's 
commercial  activities  in  the  United  States  or 
not  It  Is  not  Intended  to  trace  the  hold- 
ings of  a  central  bank  to  ascertain  what 
connection.  If  any,  they  may  have  with  Its 
activities  outside  the  United  States  If  the 
holding  is  not  connected  with  a  commercial 
transaction  in  the  United  States,  as  a  pledge 
for  commercial  letters  of  credit,  for  ex- 
ample, then  the  exemption  would  apply. 

The  revenue  effect  of  the  proposed  bill  is 
minor  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
The  holdings  of  some  banks  are  now  exempt 
from  tax.  because  the  banka  are  either  in- 
tegral parta  of  a  foreign  government  and 
qualify  under  section  893  of  the  code  or  are 
merely  acting  a«  agenta  for  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment which  owna  the  aecurltlea.    In  other 


cases,  the  interest  la  exempt  from  tax  In 
accordance  with  a  (eneral  reciprocal  exemp- 
tion provlalon  of  an  Income  tax  conventloii. 
Finally,  a  Bubetantlal  portion  of  the  dollar 
assets  owned  by  foreign  central  banks  U 
In  a  presently  tax-exempt  torm  such  as  time 
deposits  and  bankers'  acceptances. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  legislation  before  the  House. 
A  similar  proposal  has  been  submitted  to 
the   President  of   the  Senate. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
Treasury   Department  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Fbxd  C.  ScaiBNn.  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Trearury. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  point  out,  as  I  sup- 
pose Is  pretty  apparent,  that  this  re- 
quest of  the  previous  administration 
dated  September  14,  1959,  for  legislative 
action  on  this  same  proposal  that  is 
before  us  today  was  not  honored.  Bills 
were  Introduced.  No  action  was  taken. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  this  au- 
thority. I  would  differ  with  the  com- 
mittee report  and  I  would  diHer  with 
my  chairman,  frankly,  when  it  is  stated 
that  not  sufficient  time  existed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  proposal  from  the 
time  the  request  was  made  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1959,  until  we  adjourned  last 
year.  There  was  certainly  ample  time; 
in  fact.  I  think  my  chairman  will  admit 
that  we  did  have  executive  session  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

We  had  before  the  committee  various 
Treasury  officials  discussing  this  matter. 
We  also  discussed  it  within  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  we  also  came  to  the 
general  conclusion  that  this  was  one  of 
the  items  on  which  there  was  no  con- 
troversy really  as  to  what  should  be 
done.    But  still  we  did  not  act. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's observation.  When  I  used  the  ex- 
pression "lack  of  time"  I  was  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  overall  legislation  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Mason]  and  I  first  introduced  and 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
subsequently  Introduced.  Thin  was  only 
one  of  the  sections  of  that  bill.  There 
were  some  sections  of  that  bill  which 
were  controversial,  and  I  did  not  think 
we  had  sufficient  time  last  year  to  cover 
all  those  sections. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  chairman  that  he  might 
have  done  the  same  thing  then  as  he 
has  done  this  year  with  respect  to  the 
two  pro[>osals  in  the  original  bill  of  this 
Congress  that  Included  this  subject 
(HR.  5077.)  We  divided  the  two  pro- 
posals into  separate  bills  because  one 
element  of  the  original  bill  Is  still  sub- 
ject to  question  and  is  now  set  forth  In 
HR.  5191  which  is  still  before  the 
committee. 

I  think  something  should  be  said  here 
about  how  apparently  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  now  as  to  whether  meas- 
ures which  are  in  an  admtnistration's 
program  should  be  given  prompt  can- 
slderation  by  the  CoagnaB.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  now  all  (rf  a  sudden 


it  is  listed  as  urgent  and  is  a  great  part 
of  the  program  this  Nation  must  have 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  and  perils 
that  confront  the  country.  But  I  would 
underline  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  so-called  new  program  of  the  New 
Frontier.  I  favored  the  proposal  made 
by  the  past  administration  and  I  am 
for  the  proposal  when  it  is  made  by  the 
new  administration.  I  introduced  a  bill 
at  the  last  session  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  I  joined  with  the  chairman 
again  this  year  in  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  5190,  in  this  session. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  briefly 
to  the  merits  of  the  legislation.  It 
deals,  of  course,  with  the  tax  status  of 
interest  earnings  of  central  banks  of 
issue  of  foreign  countries.  There  are 
presently  in  the  law  two  discrimina- 
tions: first,  a  discrimination  between 
countries,  and  secondly,  a  discrimina- 
tion between  types  of  investment. 

As  far  as  the  first  discrimination  is 
concerned,  namely,  between  countries, 
your  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  whether  or  not  taxes  are  paid 
on  the  interest  earnings  depends  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  organizational 
form  that  the  central  bank  takes.  If  the 
central  bank  happens  to  be  in  the  form 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  it  pays  no  taxes  on  the  in- 
terest it  earns.  But  if  it  is  organized 
in  some  foreign  country  along  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  which  our  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  is  organized  as  a  separate 
entity — a  separate  corporation — then  it 
would  pay  taxes  on  the  interest  it  earns. 
So  in  existing  law  we  have  that  dis- 
crimination between  countries  swcord- 
ing  to  the  organizational  structures  of 
the  central  banks  in  the  respective 
countries. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Then  as  I  understand 
it  is  presumed  that  this  legislation  will 
prevent  the  nations  involved  from  call- 
ing on  our  gold  reserve  because  they 
will  not  be  forced  to  pay  taxes  as  this 
bill  provides.  Is  that  not  the  way  it  Is 
going  to  protect  our  gold  reserves? 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  it? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  get  through 
the  reference  to  the  discriminations 
that  exist  in  present  law,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  the  gentleman  at  least  some  of 
the  feeling  as  to  how  this  legislation 
does  have  some  relationship  to  the  out- 
flow of  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pointing  out  the 
discrimination  that  now  exists  in  the 
law  according  to  the  way  the  central 
banks  are  organized  in  the  different 
countries.  If  for  instance  interest  is 
earned  by  a  central  bank  of  issue  emd 
the  bank  is  a  separate  corporation,  we 
tax  it.  If  the  country  happens  to  have 
a  central  bank  of  issue  that  is  not  a 
corporation  but  is  instead  a  direct  and 
Immediate  government  entity  without 
separate  corporate  form  then  we  do  not 
fubject  that  bank  to  tax. 

I  would  point  out  the  seconu  discrimi- 
nation that  exists  has  to  do  with  the  type 


of  investment.  If  the  foreign  central 
bank  invests  in  this  country  in  bank 
deposits  or  in  bank  acceptances,  then  the 
interest  it  earns  as  a  result  of  that  dollar 
holding  is  exempt  from  tax.  But,  if  the 
foreign  central  bank  which  is  a  separate 
corporation  invests  in  U.S.  bonds,  notes, 
or  bills,  then  the  interest  earned  is  not 
tax  exempt. 

So,  as  I  say,  we  in  a  sense  have  the 
combination  of  the  two  discriminations 
which  exist.  One  of  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  is  to  clear  up  that  matter  so  that 
whether  a  central  bank  of  issue — after 
this  bill  is  passed  and  in  its  governmental 
capacity  rather  than  in  a  commercial  ca- 
pacity— invests  in  Treasury  bills  or  in 
bank  deposits  or  bank  acceptances,  the 
interest  thereon  will  be  exempt  from  tax 
regardless  of  the  form  of  organization  of 
the  central  bank  in  the  first  instance. 

I  will  next  discuss  the  aspect  of  the 
matter  that  affects  bur  gold  situation, 
as  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen].  Your  foreign  cen- 
tral banks  for  the  most  part  today  must 
back  up  their  currency  issues  to  a  degree 
with  dollar  holdings,  and  with  bank  cred- 
its. We  are  the  international  banker  in 
the  world  today,  and  therefore  the  sup- 
port of  the  currency  of  many  of  the  coun- 
tries, if  not  most  of  the  countries,  in  the 
free  world  at  least,  is  the  American  dol- 
lar. The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  these  foreign  central  banks 
holding  Government  bonds,  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  holding  gold,  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  be  holding 
just  a  deposit  in  an  American  bank.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  that  by  encouraging  more 
dollar  holdings  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  by  encouraging  less 
holdings  in  gold  itself,  there  will  be  less 
of  a  drain  on  our  gold  reserves.  That  is 
why  this  bill  is  considered  as  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  This  is  not  going  to 
cure  the  matter  overnight  or  by  itself, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.    What  about  reciprocity? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
point  out  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  some  cases  we  have  today  situa- 
tions involving  tax  treaties  under  which 
we  have  given  reductions  in  tax. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  about  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  treaty? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Whether 
or  not  there  is  a  treaty,  you  still  have  a 
situation  where  some  foreign  bank  hold- 
ings in  this  country,  if  they  are  held  in 
Treasury  obligations  will  be  taxable  so 
far  as  the  interest  that  is  earned  is  con- 
cerned. But,  if  they  are  held  in  a  bank 
deposit,  or  in  bankers'  acceptances,  then 
the  interest  is  not  taxable.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  foreign  central  bank  holdings  in  this 
country  of  dollar  credits  are  important 
because  we  are  the  central  banker  for 
the  free  world. 

Mr,  GROSS.  This  legislation  has  the 
effect  of  improving  the  position  of  the 
central  bank;  does  It  not? 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  bill  has 
the  effect  of  putUng  our  Oovemment 
bonds,  notes,  and  biUi  on  a  par  with 
bank  deposits  or  banker*'  acceptances  in- 
sofar as  U.S.  tax  treatment  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bxit.  It  Improves  the 
position  of  the  foreign  central  bank  in 
that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  be- 
cause all  the  foreign  central  banker  has 
to  do  today  is  either  to  put  his  money  in 
gold,  or  to  put  it  in  bank  deposits  and 
bankers'  acceptances  and  he  accom- 
plishes the  same  objective. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield 
to  the  i^entleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  propo- 
sition that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
refers  to. 

We  are  not  trying  to  do  something  for 
the  foreign  central  bank  of  issue  of  a 
foreign  country.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  make  it  possible  for  a  foreign 
central  bank  that  issues  currency  to  de- 
cide to  back  this  currency  up  with  re- 
serves held  in  U.S.  Government  bonds, 
ratlier  than  coming  to  the  United  States 
and  saying:  "We  want  gold  that  we  can 
use  as  reserves  for  our  currency." 

I  ask  my  friend  if  that  is  not  the  crux 
of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Cer- 
tainly, we  are  seeking  to  eliminate  the 
discrimination  against  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  central  bank. 
by  virtue  of  this  tax  exemption 

Mr.  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin  But  they 
can  be  exempt  today.  Tliat  is  why  I 
pointed  out  in  my  earlier  remarks  that  a 
discrimination  exists  as  between  the  type 
of  central  banks.  One  central  bank  l.s 
exempt.  If  it  Is  organised  alonp  the  lines 
of  our  Federal  Reserve  System  it  is  not 
exempt.  So  we  are  trying  to  treat  them 
the  same,  regardless  of  organizational 
form. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mason). 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
House  vote  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pa.s.s 
the  bill  H.R.  5189.  This  legislation  Ls 
intended  to  provide  an  inducement  to 
foreign  countries  to  hold  US.  oblua- 
tions  and  not  convert  their  dollar  bal- 
ances into  gold. 

The  inducement  to  hold  Oovertiment 
obligations  arises  from  the  tax  exemp- 
tion that  would  be  granted  under  the 
bill  on  income  derived  by  a  foreign  cen- 
tral bank  of  issue  from  VS.  obligations 
Under  existing  law  a  foreicin  central 
bank  is  pTtempt  from  tax  on  interest  re- 
ceived on  bank  deposits  in  the  United 
State.s  and  on  income  from  bankers"  ac- 
eeptaneefl.  This  legialatlon  would  add  a 
third  cates«rry,  nMBeljr,  UJB.  bonds  to  the 
type  of  holdinfi  thftt  would  have  tax- 
exempt  interest. 


This  legislation  was  recommended  in 
a  message  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  8.  1961.  This  same 
legislation  was  also  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  previous  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  legislation  is 
proper  legislation  and  deseivts  the  ap- 
proval of  the  membership  of  the  Hou.se, 
I  must  in  all  candor  point  out  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  the  pro- 
posal taken  by  it.';elf  is  more  of  a  plactbo 
than  it  is  a  meaningful  panai ca  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  outflow  of  Kold 
The  foreign  demand  for  «old  in.stead  of 
dollars  comes  from  the  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  stability  and  value  of  the  dollar 
and  comes  from  an  uncertainty  as  to 
America's  willinKnes,s  ro  lmpo.<^e  on  Itself 
the  fiscal  di.-;ciplines  and  reuimens  in- 
quired of  any  nation  that  would  be  the 
worlds  banker  I  am  cnnfident  that  if 
we  could  convince  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica was  no  lonsrer  uoing  to  entjace  in 
unsound  deficit  financing  .so  that  we 
could  avoid  inflationary  pre-sures  and 
if  we  were  to  manage  our  affairs  In  such 
a  way  as  to  create  a  favorable  bahince 
of  payments  5)OSition,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  provide  tax-free  in- 
terest in  order  to  induce  foreiKn  coun- 
tries to  hold  dollars  instead  of  gold 

Mr  Speaker,  the  distin^il.'ihed  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin fMr  BYRNrs'  have  provldtxl  an 
able  description  of  the  purpo.se  of  this 
leRlslatlon.  Therefore  I  will  not  take 
further  time  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon. I  will  merely  reiterate  that  while 
it  1.'^  appropriate  that  this  lee:i.s!allon 
should  be  passed,  we  sho-ild  not  vote  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  under  the  mi.^^ap- 
prehension  that  we  are  takln-r  a  major 
step  to  deal  with  the  international  mon- 
etary and  gold  problems  that  presently 
confront  us 

Mr  MILLS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rule.s  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  SISQ' 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof; 
the  rules  were  su&pendtHi  and  the  bill 
was  passed 


SPECIAL   DIVIDENDS   FOR  CF.RT.MN 
NSLI    POLICYHOLDEP^S 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  tiie  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  tH.R.  4539*  to  amend  s«'Ction  723  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  immediate  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  insurance  heretofore  It-sued 
under  section  621  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  which  has 
been  converted  or  exchanged  for  new  in- 
surance uiider  such  section,  and  for 
other  puri)Oses,  as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  a,s  follows 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<*  of 
Repre.u-ntattve.n  of  the  L'nited  States  nf 
America  in  Congrenn  a.^sfrnbled.  That  section 
7'i3  of  title  i».  United  St«tPfi  Cod«,  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foHoWtnjf 

"(d)  The  Adniinl«trfit<Tr  shall  determine 
the  amount  In  Ui«  revolving  fuiMl  referred 
to  In  subaecttna  (a)  of  thim  eactlon  which 
Is  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  liabilities  nf  such 


fund  Including  contingency  reserve*.  Such 
exc«M  than  be  paid  In  caati  aa  a  special  divi- 
dend, wituout  lnt«r«et,  >ubj*ct  to  Uie  con- 
dlUona  provided  In  thla  aubeeetlon.  The 
Admtnlatrator  shall  determine  the  admlnla- 
traUve  cost  to  the  Veteran*'  Administration 
.  f  p.iying  such  dividend,  which  coat  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  exceea  and  transferred 
to  the  appropriations  "General  operating  ex- 
penses— Veterans"  Administration".  Insur- 
uncc  KsueU  under  section  631  of  the  Na- 
tlor.'*!  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  or 
cr>n.erted  or  exchanged  under  subeectinn 
(b)  of  this  section,  which  was  In  force  by 
*.incr  or  titnely  p,i>nient  of  premiums  or  as 
p.iul-vip  or  extended  term  Insurance  during 
-:,e  of  the  premium  months  beginning  witli 
the  month  of  Novenibcr  1960  and  ending  with 
the  month  of  J.xnu.iry  1961,  may  be  eligible 
f.>r  the  special  dividend,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions, other  thnn  specified  In  this  siibwec- 
tlon,  an  the  Administrator  shall  determine  to 
be  reasonable  and  jiractlcable.  The  divi- 
de.,d  sh.iU  be  paid  as  soon  as  pr.ictlcable 
liftfr  whichever  of  the  following  dates  la  the 
l.ilcst 

ill  the  date  of  en.'ictmfnt  of  tlil.i  sub- 
•  of-tlo;-'.  lu  case  of  Insurance  heref<jforc  con- 
',  er'od  or  exchanged  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  «,fctlon: 

(3)  the  date  lii.surance  l.ssued  under  sec- 
tion 8il  Is  converted  or  exchanged  under  sub- 
Bt'Cli  >n  (b)  of  this  section  if  such  conrer- 
.^lou  or  exchange  Is  made  within  two  years 
•iftcr  the  d.4te  of  eiuu  lir.ent  of  thl.s  subsec- 
tl-in.  or 

"(3(  the  date  of  death  of  the  policyholder 
where  instirance  Issued  under  section  821  Is 
nut  co.iverted  or  exchanged  and  such  death 
oocur.s  on  or  af'.er  the  premium  due  date  In 
November  1960  and  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  aftor  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
subsei'tlon. 

"lei  After  M.^rch  1.  1961,  the  .Adminis- 
trator shall  from  time  to  time  Iran  fer  from 
the  revolving  fund  referred  to  In  s\ibsectlon 
(a)  of  this  settlon  to  general  fund  receipts 
in  the  Troa-sury  such  am<iunts  as  he  deter- 
ii,;i;rs  iro  in  exceaa  of  the  actuarial  UabUltlea 
of  ti.e  fund  Including  contingency  re.ser\es   ' 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  second  de- 
mandttP 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker.  I  demand 
H  .second. 

By  unanimous  consent,  a  second  was 
considered  as  ordered 

Mr  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  a  8r>eclal  Insurance  divi- 
dend estimated  at  approximately  $60 
million,  the  average  amount  ranpinp  be- 
tween $100  and  $150.  to  those  holders  of 
"RS"  or  "W"  Insurance — some  dividends 
might  t>o  much  more.  This  In.surance 
was  i.s.~,ued  on  and  after  April  25.  1951. 
and  through  December  31,  1956 — cover- 
ing service  which  began  on  June  27,  1950, 
the  start  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Eligible  individuals  had  to  "ipply  with- 
in 130  days  after  di.scharge  to  obtain 
thla  In.surance.  When  this  insurance 
was  originally  authorized,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  23,  82d  Congress.  It  was  made 
nonpartlclpatlnq  and  placed  on  a  mod- 
ern mortality  table  basis.  However,  the 
premium  payments  have  resulted  In  the 
accumulation  of  approximately  165  mil- 
lion, which  are  not  legally  available  for 
dividends  but  which,  In  equity,  should  be 
paid  to  the  policyholders  who  have  made 
(his  accumulation  possible.  Thus,  the 
necessity  for  this  legislation. 

The  holders  of  "W"  Insurance,  which 
Is  both  pennAnent  and  tenn.  would  b« 
eligible    for   receipt   of   a   dividend   im- 


mediately upon  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  The  nimiber  in  this  group  is 
approximately  420,000.  The  balance  of 
approximately  220,000,  who  are  holders 
of  "RS"  Insurance,  would  be  paid  a  divi- 
dend immediately  also  if  they  exchanged 
or  converted  their  term  policies  within  a 
2-year  period  to  the  "W"  type  of  insur- 
ance, either  term  or  permanent.  The 
reason  for  this  requirement  is  to  provide 
a  safeguard  against  the  retention  of 
term  insurance  to  such  an  advanced  age 
as  to  make  the  premiums  prohibitive,  as 
some  World  War  I  veterans  are  presently 
experiencing. 

Future  excess  funds  after  the  2  year 
period  above  the  level  needed  for  death 
claims  would  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury. The  VFW,  DAV.  and  AMVETS  sup- 
port the  proposal  and  the  American 
Legion,  having  no  mandate  on  the  pro- 
I>osal,  has  expressed  no  objection  to  it. 

This  legislation  requires  no  appropri- 
ation of  Oovemment  funds  for  the  ex- 
pense to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
of  paying  the  dividend  or  for  the  divi- 
dend itself.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion favors  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  dividend  presently  being  paid 
is  legal? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  legal. 
It  was  authorized  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion. In  the  legislation  that  covers  this 
particular  insurance  there  was  no  au- 
thority given  for  the  paying  of  divi- 
dends. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  particular  bill  ap- 
plies only  to  a  certain  group  of  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     That  Is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  these  veterans  are 
not  getting  the  dividend  payments  that 
are  going  out  now? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    They  are  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Why  are  not  these 
premiums  more  realistic?  Why  should 
we  have  these  huge  dividend  payments 
going  on?  Why  does  not  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee reduce  the  premlimi  payments  so 
that  there  will  not  be  these  dividends 
going  out  every  year? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  would  be 
up  to  Congress  to  write  a  law  that  would 
permit  them  to  do  that.  It  was  set  ac- 
cording to  the  mortuary  tables,  and  we 
did  not  expect  there  would  be  any  divi- 
dends, but  there  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  when  the  dividend 
is  half  the  cost  or  more  of  the  annual 
premiums,  that  the  premium  rate  ought 
to  be  cut? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do;  but  it  is 
a  contract  which  cannot  be  changed 
without  further  legislation. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  before  this  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  out 
that  will  say  that  the  Insurance  fund 
should  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  the  pre- 
mium rate  Is  at  all  realistic,  in  view  of 
the  dividends  being  paid. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  will  say 
that  when  this  legislation  «as  written 
an  attempt  was  made  to  wrii«  into  it  a 
realistic  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question  since  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  national  service  life  insur- 
ance: The  dividend  presently  being  paid 
goes  to  those  who  hold  term  insurance 
as  well  as  those  who  have  ether  forms 
of  Insurance  where  they  have  an  equity 
in  their  policies.  Suppose  a  veteran  has 
term  insurance  and  drops  or  lapses  his 
insurance  upon  receipt  of  his  dividend 
check.  How  is  the  Federal  G-overnment 
going  to  collect  for  the  unearned  divi- 
dend that  has  been  paid  to  him  perhaps 
months  in  advance? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  there  is  a 
notice  sent  out  to  each  veteran  warning 
that  the  policy  will  be  dropped  if  the 
premium  is  not  paid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  are  no  re- 
serves and  no  equity  in  his  ".erm  insur- 
ance. How  is  the  Federal  Crovernment 
going  to  collect? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Unless  there 
Is  a  lien  against  the  policy  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  reserve,  he 
has  no  equity. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  will  be  up 
to  the  responsible  department  to  try  to 
collect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  private  insurance  company 
that  would  operate  on  this  ba.sis? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  way  for  the 
Government  to  collect  except  to  go  into 
court  and  sue  the  veteran,  is  there? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  wonder  what  a 
judge  would  hold,  because  the  veteran 
did  not  ask  for  this  prematurely  paid 
dividend ;  it  was  forced  upon  him ;  he  did 
not  ask  for  it.  I  wonder  what  a  Federal 
court  would  hold. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  could  not 
tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  authorize 
a  special  dividend  on  veterans'  special 
life  Insurance.  In  1951  the  Congress  au- 
thorized postservice  term  insurance 
which  was  nonparticipating  and  non- 
convertible.  In  1958  the  law  was 
amended  to  authorize  the  conversion  or 
exchange  of  this  term  insui-ance  to  other 
plans  at  more  attractive  rates.  How- 
ever, because  the  premiums  required  by 
law  on  the  term  insurance  were  much 
higher  than  actuarially  necessary  there 
has  accrued  a  substantial  surplus  of 
around  $60  million  in  the  revolving  fund 
in  the  Treasury.  Although  the  insureds 
have  no  present  legal  right  under  con- 
tract to  this  surplus  it  is  only  equitable 
that  they  be  granted  a  right  to  share  in 
this  surplus  that  has  developed  for  their 
excess  premiums. 

H.R.  4539  would  authorize  a  one-time 
special  dividend  on  this  insurance  pay- 
able at  once  to  those  who  have  converted 
or  exchanged  their  insurance  to  the  new 
plan  and  payable  to  the  other  term  pol- 
icyholders If  they  so  convert  or  exchange 
within  2  years  or  die  during  that  period. 


Administrative  cost  to  the  VA  of  paying 
the  dividend  would  first  come  out  of  the 
surplus.  The  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  transfer  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Treasury  such  surplus  as 
may  accrue  to  the  fund  in  the  future. 
The  VA  favors  enactment  of  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is,  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  H.R.  4539.  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION   TO 
CERTAIN  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HR.  848)  to  amend  section  1502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  certain  vet- 
erans in  need  thereof  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  a  disability  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  active  service  after  World 
War  II  and  before  the  Korean  conflict, 
or  after  the  Korean  conflict,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1502(a)  of  title  38,  United  .States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Every  veteran  who  is  in  need  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  on  account  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  which  Is,  or  but  for  the 
receipt  of  retirement  pay  would  be,  com- 
pensable under  chapter  11  of  this  title  shall 
be  furnished  such  vocational  rehabilitation 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
if  such  disability — 

"(1)  arose  out  of  service  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict;   or 

"(2)  arose  out  of  service  after  Vi^orld  War 
II,  and  before  the  Korean  conflict,  or  after 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  Is  rated  for  com- 
pensation purposes  as  30  per  centum  or 
more,  if  less  than  30  per  centum  Is  clearly 
shown  to  have  caused  a  pronounced  employ- 
ment handicap." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1502(c) 
(3)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation  may  not  be 
afforded  to  a  veteran  on  account  of  post- 
World  War  II  service  after  9  years  follow- 
ing his  discharge  or  release;  except  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  may  be  afforded  to  any 
person  until — 

"(A)  August  20,  1963,  if  such  person  was 
discharged  or  released  before  August  20, 
1954,  or 

"(B)  Nine  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subparagraph  If  such  person 
is  eligible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  by 
reason  of  a  disability  arising  from  service 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  but  either 
after  World  War  II,  and  before  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  after  the  Korean  conflict." 

(c)  Section  1502(c)(4)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  (1 )  by  striking  out 
"Korean  conflict  service"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "post-World  War  n  service"; 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  "his  service  during 
the  Korean  conflict"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "such  service". 

(d)  Section  1502(d)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded ? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAOX7E  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  make 
permanent  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
profrram  for  World  War  n  service-con- 
nected veterans  which  was  originally 
enacted  as  Public  Law  1«.  78th  Congres.s. 
It  was  specifically  extended  by  Public 
Law  894.  81st  Congress,  to  the  Korean 
conflict  (froup.  and  continued  throunh 
January  31 ,  1955.  when  It  was  terminated 
by  Presidential  proclamation.  Trainlni; 
Is  generally  limited  to  4  years.  At  the 
present  time  128  World  War  II  veterans 
are  in  training  and  approximately  6.000 
Korean  conflict  veterans. 

In  making  permanent  this  program, 
the  bill  also  covers  those  Individuals  who 
had  service -connected  disabilities  and 
service  between  July  25.  1947.  and  June 
27.  1950 — the  period  between  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Thus  this 
bill  covers  the  Interim  group  and  pro- 
vides coverage  for  individuals  serving  on 
and  after  February  1. 1955. 

The  law  provides  for  training  only 
those  veterans  who  are  service  connected 
and  has  been  well  administered  and  of 
great  benefit  to  this  deserving  group. 
Over  615.000  World  War  n  veterans  were 
trained  and  approximately  66,000 
Korean  veterans. 

The  monthly  subsistence  allowance  is 
set  between  $65  and  $120  and.  in 
addition,  the  veteran  draws  disability 
compensation  which  is  subject  to  a  guar- 
anteed floor  which  Is  Increased  for  de- 
pendents.   The  floor  is  as  Indicated: 

First.  If  his  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  less  than  30  percent,  $115, 
plus  the  following  amounts  for  addi- 
tional dependents:  (A)  $10  for  one  child 
and  $7  for  each  additional  child,  plus 
(B)  $15  for  a  dependent  parent;  or 

Second.  If  his  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  30  percmt  or  more,  $135, 
plus  the  following  amounts  for  addi- 
tional dependents:  (A)  $20  for  one  child 
and  $15  for  each  additional  child,  plus 
(B)  $15  for  a  dependent  parent. 

Tuition  costs  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation in  fiscal  year  IMO  averaged  $706. 
while  books  and  supplies  amounted  to 
$81.  This  represents  a  42-percent  In- 
crease since  1952  In  the  case  of  tuition 
and  99  percent  for  books  and  supplies. 
These  sums  are  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  the  subsistence  allowance  for  the 
veterans. 

The  Veterans*  Administration  has  in- 
dicated in  the  report  of  that  agency  that 
it  favors  enactment  of  this  proposal  and 
estimates  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1962  the 
monthly  average  of  trainees  will  be 
3.900.  with  a  total  cost  for  that  year 
of  approximately  $11,500,000.  Costs 
will  gradually  rise  through  1962  to 
$22,980,000. 

Information  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  that  there  has 
been  some  discussion  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  concerning 


the  possible  transft-r  of  th:.s  prouiam  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Speaking'  for  myself,  and 
I  am  sure  for  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  oppost^  such  a  transfer 
as  not  beinf^  either  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  program,  the  vett'ian  or  the 
Government 

The  VFW.  .^MVETP  and  D.AV  sup- 
port the  procram.  and  I  know  of  no 
oppasition   from    the    American    Legion 

I  include  herewith  correspx  ndence  from 
the  above-mentioned   oru'anizations: 

AMVETS. 

Hon   Olin  E  Tfcur 

Ch-atrman.  Veti'rarn   A/T  uri  Cvmmittce, 
U  S   House  of  RrpTf^fntatives, 
Washington .  D  C 

De.\r  Mr  Te\c,l'e  Our  attention  ha«  been 
Invited  to  the  f.ict  that  HR  848  and  HR 
4539  wli:  soon  b^  C'M.slclrred  by  thn  Comnilt- 
tre  on  Veterans'  .^fTalrs  .AMVKTS  endorse 
b.'th  "f  these  me.t.'JUres  and  r»'pp»'<'tf\il!y  urt^e 
approval  by   vmir  r  immi"pe 

HR  848  e.Ttendlng  the  benefits  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  persona  disabled 
whiie  ser'.  Ing  between  the  end  of  World  War 

II  and  the  bei?lr.iilng  of  the  Korean  confllof 
ai'.d  th  'SO  sor\ln)^  after  the  Korean  conflict. 
Is  sound  leg'-.sl.itlon  Pers-  ns  fervlni^  In  these 
periods  serve  under  the  compiilslon  of  the 
draf  and  are  sub;ec*e<l  to  ha/ard.s  not  nor- 
m,\lly  eneour.tered  In  the  traditional  c<in- 
cept  of  peacetime  service  If  disabled,  thus 
creating  .\n  c>ccupatlonal  handicap,  11  Is  our 
feeling  that  the  Federal  CKivernment  has  a 
respon-ibtUty  In  retraining  them  for  new 
ocrupaMona!  purs-alts. 

H  R  4539.  would  provide  for  the  payment 
of  dividends  on  insurance  Is.sxied  under  sec- 
tion 621  of  the  National  .Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1940.  Inasmuch  as  the  premiums 
collected  have  re«ulted  in  an  accumulation 
of  nrkoneys  that  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  fund,  we  approve  of  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  The  precedent  for  such  action  Is 
well  estiibllshed  by  the  practice  of  continu- 
ing dividend  payments  to  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  policyholders  under  U  .S  Oov- 
ernment  life  and  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance. 

It  has  been  Indicated  that  one  school  of 
thought  suggests  the  administrative  costs 
should  be  deducted  from  the  fund  prior  to 
the  payment  of  dividends.  We  urge  that  this 
concept  be  rejected  by  your  committee  The 
administrative  coets  of  other  Government  in- 
surance pro<?rams  for  veterans  are  not 
charged  to  the  fund  but  are  paid  out  of  ap- 
propriations. There  appears  to  be  no  valid 
reason  for  making  an  exception  in  this  in- 
stance, 

AMVETTS    respectfully    requests    that    the 
committee    report    these    measures   favorably 
at  the  earliest   possible  date 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R  Holdin. 
Nattcnal  Leffislattie  Director. 


Disabled  Americam  V'ktekans, 

Washington.  DC,  March  3,  1961. 
Hon.  OutN  E.  Teacue. 

Chairman.  Committre  on  Vrtfrans'  A^air<i, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC 

Dkar  Mk.  Teaguk:  This  has  reference  to 
the  Information  received  from  your  commit- 
tee staff  that  on  March  7,  1»61.  H.R.  848 
and  H  R.  4539  will  be  taken  up  for  consid- 
eration, and  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  others  Interested  may  submit 
statements    In    Ueu    of    a    formal    hearing 

HR.  848  wovild  amend  section  1502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  vo- 
catlonjd  rdiabllltatlon  to  certain  veterans 
In  need  thereof  to  orercome  the  handicap 
of  a  disability  Incurrred  Ln  or  aggravated  by 


acti'.e  service  after  World  War  II  and  before 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  after  tbe  Korean 
conflict. 

lu  .u.cordance  with  the  legislative  policies 
of  thl.s  organization  and  the  afllrmatlve  posi- 
tion t.iken  Jn  the  past  when  rubstantlally 
stmiUtr  proposals  were  presented  for  consid- 
eration the  DAV  Is  In  a^eement  with  the 
provLslona  of  HJt  848  and  desires  to  be 
rccTflfd  as  endo^^lng  tills  proposed  legisla- 
tion 

H  It.  4.S39  would  amend  section  723  ot 
ti'Ie  38.  L'nltf'd  .States  Code,  to  provide  for 
Immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  Insur- 
ance heretofore  Issued  under  section  621  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
ri4o  which  h;us  been  converted  or  exchanged 
for  new  Insurance  under  such  section.  In 
view  uf  the  equitable  objectives  of  this 
prop<.«-fd  legislation  the  DAV  U  favorable  to 
It-^  enactment 

Tlie  foregoing  .statement  Is  submitted  for 
the  record  with  appreciation  of  your  con- 
sideration 

sincerely. 

El-MFJi  M     PXXUDEMBiaK.KR, 

National  Director  of  Legislaiton. 


VrrcRANS   or   Foreign    Wars 

or  THE  UNrrro  States, 
Kfi'isa.t   Ctfv.    .Wo,    March   7.    196! 
Hon    OtiN  E   Teacue. 

Chairman,  House  Vrtrrans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Reprt'nentativrs,  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Teaole  This  Is  In  reference  to 
two  bllLs  scheduled  for  consideration  by 
y<j\ir  committee  on  March  7.  namely,  HR 
848,  which  would  provide  vocational  rehabil- 
itation t<3  certain  veterans  to  overcome  a 
handicap  of  a  disability  Incurred  in  active 
service  during  peacetime,  and  H  R.  4539 
which  would  provide  for  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  certain  national 
service  life  Insurance 

Respecting  H  R.  848,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  W.irs  has  always  held  that  veterans 
dlsabhtl  by  service-incurred  disabilities 
should  receive  the  highest  consideration. 
Consequently  the  VFW  has  long  favored  voca- 
tional rehablUUtlon  for  those  veterans 
who  have  incurred  a  disability  by  virtue  of 
active  service  which  disability  has  left  the 
veteran  with  a  vocational  handicap.  It 
seems  inconsistent  to  discharge  post- 
Korean  veterans  with  serious  vocational 
handicaps  and  no  program  for  rehabilita- 
tion similar  to  the  vocational  program*  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
This  inequity  will  be  eliminated  by  the  ap- 
proval of  H.K  84a. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  does  not 
have  any  official  position  with  respect  to 
H  R.  4539  In  the  absence,  however,  of  any 
mandate  It  Is  believed,  based  on  previous 
policy  and  nationally  approved  resolutions, 
that  the  VFW  would  favor  such  a  pro- 
posal Inasmuch  as  dividends  represent 
overpayments  In  the  form  of  premiums. 
Tlie  disbursement  of  these  dividends  repre- 
sents paying  back  money  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated In  this  manner.  Since  the 
money  would  be  returned  to  the  veterans 
who  paid  It  In  It  seems  only  logical  that 
these  same  veterans  policyholders  should 
receive  the  dividends  which  la  Just  what 
this  bill  prijposes. 

With  these  views  in  mind,  the  Veterans 
of  Pt)relgn  Wars  urges  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  with  the  hope  that 
It  will  receive  quick  approval  by  the  Con- 
gri'S.s 

Thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Veterana  of  Foreign 
Wars,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francis   W.   Srovm. 
Director,   National  Legislativt  Service. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  might  require. 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  (H.R.  848)  will 
provide  comprehensive  vocational  reha- 
bilitation services  for  persons  seriorisly 
disabled  by  milltaiy  service  after  the  end 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  also  will  af- 
ford eligibility  for  those  few  individuals 
who  may  need  vocational  rehabilitation 
aid  as  a  result  of  a  disability  Incurred 
during  the  period  from  the  end  of  World 
War  II  to  the  begirming  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  new  program  would  be  a 
modification  of  the  program  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  for  disabled  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  Korea.  It 
w  ill  place  responsibUlty  on  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine 
the  need  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  to  prescribe  and  provide  the  kind  of 
training  necessary  to  fit  the  veteran  for 
employment  consistent  with  his  disabil- 
ity. It  will  authorize  vocational  counsel- 
ing to  assist  in  making  sound  determina- 
tion. 

The  extensive  training  as  well  as  sub- 
sistence allowance  to  a  veteran  will  be 
borne  by  the  Government.  Like  the  war 
programs,  a  9-year  period  following  a 
discharge  will  generally  be  available 
during  which  the  veteran  may  receive 
rehabilitation  services.  After  the  pro- 
gram has  been  underway  for  a  few 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will 
approximate  $20  million  annually  for 
direct  t)eneflts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  ia  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mon- 
bers  may  have  3  legislative  da^  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rscon 
on  the  two  bills  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMPENSATION  UNDER  LONG- 
SHOREMEN'S AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR.  1258)  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers*  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
increased  benefits  in  case  of  disabling 
injuries,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (  b )  of  section  8  of  the  Longshore- 
men's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act.  as  amended  (33  n.S.C.  006),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Compensation  for  disability  shaU  not 
exceed  970  per  week  and  compensation  for 
total  disability  shall  not  be  less  than  $18  per 
week:  Provided,  however,  That,  if  the  em- 
ployee's average  weekly  wages,  as  computed 
under  section  10.  are  less  than  $18  oer  week, 
he  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  total 
disability  his  average  weekly  wages." 
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Sbc.  2.  Section  9(e)  of  the  said  Act  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  computing  death  benefits  the 
average  weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  not  more  than 
$105  nor  less  than  $27  but  the  total  weekly 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased." 

Sec.  3.  Section  14 (m)  of  the  said  Act  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  The  total  money  allowance  payable 
to  an  employee  as  compensation  for  an  In- 
Jtiry  under  this  Act  shall  In  no  event  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  $24,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  this  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  cases  of  permanent  total  disability  or 
death:  And  provided  further,  "ITiat  In  apply- 
ing this  limitation  there  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  any  amount  payable  under 
section  8(g)  of  this  title  for  maintenance 
during  rehabilitation  or  any  amount  of  ad- 
ditional compensation  required  to  be  paid 
under  this  section  for  delay  or  default  In 
the  payment  of  compensation  or  any  amount 
accruing  as  Interest  upon  defaulted  com- 
pensation collectible  under  section  18." 

Sxc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective as  to  Injuries  or  disability  sustained 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  provide  in- 
creased benefits  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
ability of  longshoremen  injured  while  at 
work.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  House 
unanimously  last  year  but  was  tabled 
by  the  Senate  because  of  InsuflBcient  time 
to  consider  it. 

This  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
of  the  House  during  this  present  session. 
What  it  does  is  to  make  realistic  the 
benefits  for  total  disability  for  those 
longshoremen  injured  while  on  the  job. 
It  follows  the  classic  compensation  for- 
mula, which  is  two-thirds  of  the  average 
weekly  pay  of  the  injured  worker.  Since 
the  last  legislation  on  this  subject  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  wages 
of  longshoremen,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  disability  benefits  are  inade- 
quate. This  bill  conforms  the  benefits 
to  present-day  wage  levels  and  living 
costs.  It  is  most  necessary  legislation 
for  American  workers  in  our  most  haz- 
ardous occupation. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
86th  Congress  we  reported  this  bill  out 
of  the  committee  unanimously.  In  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  our 
subcommittee  passed  it  unanimously  and 
the  full  committee  did  likewise.  I  rec- 
ommend to  the  majority  leader  that  we 
consider  this  bill  in  the  light  of  all  the 
ramifications  of  good  legislation. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us,  H.R.  1258. 
This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  12777  which 
was  reported  out  unanimously  by  the 
full  committee  on  August  29,  1960,  and 
passed  the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
on  August  31,  1960.  The  bill  was  then 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  on  September  1, 
1960;  however,  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  Senate. 

On  the  21st  of  February  1960,  Mr. 
McCauley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Workman's  Compensation,  Department 
of  Labor,  gave  testimony  in  support  of 
the  bill.  He  stated  that  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Mitchell,  endorsed  the  bill. 
H.R.  1258  is  endorsed  by  the  current  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg. 

THE  PUaPOME  OT  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1258  is  to  provide 
increased  benefits  for  employees  covered 
under  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act  who  have  suffered  disa- 
bling injuries  and  for  their  families  in 
case  of  death  of  the  employee.  The  in- 
crease in  the  benefits  Is  designed  to  con- 
form to  present  day  wages  and  living 
costs  and  thereby  bring  the  benefit 
structure  into  line  with  the  original  in- 
tent of  the  act.  The  bill  raises  the  $54 
maximum  in  the  present  law  to  $70. 
Under  the  present  law  death  benefits  are 
computed  by  considering  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  to  have 
been  not  less  than  $27  or  more  than  $81. 
This  bill  provides  for  increasing  the  ceil- 
ing from  $81  to  $105.  The  present  law 
restricts  the  amount  paid  in  case  of  an 
injury  to  an  employee  to  a  total  of 
$17,280.  This  bill  would  increase  that 
total  amount  payable  from  $17,280  to 
$24,000. 

Longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  are 
engaged  in  one  of  America's  most  haz- 
ardous occupations.  Passage  of  this  bill 
merely  gives  these  workers  a  compensa- 
tion rate  generally  received  by  workers 
throughout  the  country — two-thirds  of 
their  gross  earnings. 

Testimony  given  at  the  CMnmittee 
hearings  clearly  reveals  that  the  average 
earnings  of  the  longshoremen  and  har- 
bor workers  substantially  exceed  the  $81 
ceiling  established  in  1956.  The  increase 
of  the  aggregate  compensation  benefits 
from  $17,280  to  $20,400  results  from  the 
increase  of  the  wage  basis — $81  to  $105. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  sound  in  principle,  humane  and  just 
in  purpose.  And,  therefore,  I  urge  upon 
my  colleagues  that  they  accord  this 
worthwhile  legislation  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 
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AUTHORIZINO       CERTAIN       BEACH 

EROSION       CONTROL      OP       THE 

SHORE    IN   SAN   DIEGO    COUNTY. 

CAUP. 

Mr  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'S. 
307 »  to  authorize  certain  beach  erosion 
control  of  the  shore  to  San  Diego  County. 
Calif 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
project  for  beach  erosion  control  at  Ocean- 
side.  San  Diego  County.  California.  U  hereby 
authorized.  In  lieu  of  the  existing  Federal 
beach  eroelon  control  project,  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  report  con- 
tained in  House  Document  Numbered  456. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  91.498.000 

Ssc.  a.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  to  reimburse  local  interests  for 
such  work  done  by  them  on  the  beach  ero- 
sion project  authorised  In  section  1.  sub- 
sequent to  the  Initiation  of  the  authorized 
study  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  project 
Provided.  That  the  work  which  may  have 
been  done  on  this  project  is  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  as  being  In  accordance 
with  the  project  hereby  adopted  Provided 
further.  That  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
subject  to  appropriations  applicable  thereto 
or  funds  available  therefor  and  shall  not 
take  precedence  over  other  pending  projects 
of   higher   priority   for  Improvements. 

Sac.  3.  There  Is  hsreby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  authorize  the  modification  of  the 
existing  beach  erosion  project  at  Ocean- 
side.  Calif.  We  find  that  the  cost 
of  beach  restoration  and  subsequent 
nourishment  to  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
estimated  at  $1,498,000. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958 
authorized  beach  erosion  projects  for 
Imperial  Beach,  Ocean  Beach,  and 
Oceanside.  Calif.  The  project  at  Ocean- 
side  was  authorized  at  a  total  cost  of 
$540,000.  with  $360,000  being  non-Fed- 
eral smd  $180,000  being  Federal  cost. 

The  project  for  Oceanside.  as  author- 
ized, provides  for  the  construction  of  a 
protective  beach. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958 
directed  a  survey  of  Camp  Pendleton 
Harbor  and  Oceanside,  Calif,  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  extent  of  Fed- 
eral aid  which  should  be  granted  toward 
recommended  beach  erosion  control 
measures  at  Oceanside,  In  equity,  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  of  Federal  law 
applicable  to  beach  erosion  control. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
is   printed    in   a   House   document   and 


recommends  that  the  measure  before  the 
House  be  adopted  The  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers  reports  that  an  additional 
beach  is  necessary;  that  additional  ero- 
sion work  and  additional  cost  is  necessary 
and  recommends  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pay  the  entire  first  cost  of  it, 
with  certain  yearly  maintenance  to  be 
borne  by  local  intere.sts.  The  reason  for 
this  departure  from  the  usual  beach  ero- 
sion project  is  because  of  the  construc- 
tion at  Camp  Pendleton.  Jetties  were 
constructed  at  Camp  Pendleton  as  a  war- 
time measure,  and  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers said  that  they  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  erosion  problem  at 
Oceanside  where  the  shore  had  pre- 
viously been  stable 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  unanimous- 
ly recommended  by  the  committee,  it  is 
recommended  by  the  Corps  ot  Engineers, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budi?et  advLses 
that  they  have  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  to  the  Congress 
Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  or  two 
The   first   cost   to   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment,   as    I    understand    the    report,    is 
$1,498,000;   is  that  correct? 

Mr    MoFALL.     That  is  correct      That 
is  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
Mr.   GROSS.     The  total  cost' 
Mr    McPALL      As  I  understand    it   is 
the  total  cost 

Mr.  GROSS  Well,  the  report  .says  the 
first  cost  The  first  cost.  then,  is  the 
last  cost;  is  that  correct "^ 

Mr  McFALL  I  think  that  it  refers  to 
the  .second  cost  as  the  maintenance  cost, 
which  IS  $1,000  a  year 

Mr,  GROSS  Ls  it  $1  000  a  year'' 
Mr.  McPALL  Yes;  $1,000  mainte- 
nance cost,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
local  interests.  But.  the  first  and  only 
primary  cost  is  the  amount  that  the 
gentleman  quoted. 

Mr.  GROSS  Apprcximately  $1- 
500.000. 

Mr.    McPALL       Yes 
Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  the  only  cost  to 
the    Federal     Government    aside    from 
maintenance  of  $1,000  a  year? 

Mr.  McPALL.  That  is  right.  The 
maintenance  is  local  There  is  no  Fed- 
eral maintenance 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  i  Mr    Hoffman  ' 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michi«an.  Mr 
Si>eaker,  the  thing  that  bothers  me  is 
that  when  the  Canadians  changed  the 
course  of  water  that  naturally  flowed 
into  Hudson  Bay  and  shoved  it  down  into 
Lake  Superior  and  we  had  it  on  the  ea.st 
side  of  Michigan  In  Lake  Huron  and  on 
the  west  side  of  Michigan  m  Lake  Mich- 
igan where  the  high  water,  every  lime 
there  was  a  storm,  washed  the  lake 
banks  out  from  under  tiie  cottages,  we 
could  not  get  the  Engineers  to  do  any- 
thing and  we  could  not  get  your  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  do  anything 
Now.  explain  to  me.  if  you  can,  if  there 
is  any  explanation,  why  this  favoritism 
all  around  the  rest  of  the  country  when 
on  the  Great  Lakes  we  cannot  get  any 
help  when  the  Canadians  turn  that  water 
down  on  us  and  cau.se  that  damage  or  at 
least  contribute  to  the  cause  of  the  dam- 
ages. 


Mr  McFALL  I  am  informed  that 
there  was  a  survey  made  of  the  project 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  and  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  did  not  recom- 
mend It. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigaa  Sure 
they  did  not.  and  I  want  to  know  why; 
why  it  is  that  all  this  money  goes  some- 
where else:  east  coast,  west  coast,  Flor- 
ida. California,  all  around  but  none  to 
Michigan. 

All  up  and  down  old  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio  but  never  a  look  at  Michigan. 

Mr  McFALL.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  now  for  5  years. 
We  have  great  confidence  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  We  cannot  go  behind  them, 
except  infrequently.  If  they  went  into 
the  project  that  the  gentleman  has.  I 
am  sure  they  did  so  in  a  completely  im- 
partial and  engineerlike  fashion  and 
would  have  recommended  .something  had 
It  been  necessary.  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  whether  it  is  necessary 
or  not  I  do  not  know  the  specific  proj- 
ect to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
something  about  it.  because  we  have  had 
It  for  15  or  20  or  30  years.  Over  there 
on  the  west  side  of  Michigan,  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake,  we  have  a  layer  of  clay,  and 
below  It  we  have  a  layer  of  sand  and 
then  above  it  some  more  .sand  and  then 
another  layer  of  clay.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment helped  construct  a  highway 
right  along  the  bank  so  that  when  the 
big  trucks  go  along  there,  they  shake 
the  whole  thing  and  that  surface  water 
seeps  through  and  carries  the  sand  out 
and  lets  the  clay  drop  down.  Then  the 
hou.ses — and  I  do  not  mean  one  or  two. 
I  mean  a  number  of  them— tip  over  into 
the  lake 

The  Engineers  take  a  look  at  it,  they 
make  a  survey,  they  take  some  pictures. 
the  damage  is  there  and  in  part  it  is 
caused  by  our  own  Governments  per- 
mitting the  Canadians  to  send  that 
water  which  should  go  north  down 
south,  and  the  construction  of  a  highway 
which  causes  this  damage. 

Is  it  because  our  project  does  not  cost 
enough?  Cannot  the  Engineers  be 
bothered  unless  it  costs  a  million  or  two 
dollars  or  more? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  way  the  gentle- 
man de.scnbes  the  project  it  sounds  like 
a  very  serious  problem.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  Introduce  a 
bill  which  would  be  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee that  would  take  care  of  this,  and 
if  he  did  I  am  sure  the  committee  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  hearings  on  the 
bill  and  ask  the  Corps  of  Engineers  why 
they  have  not  .seen  fit  to  authorize  or  rec- 
ommend It.  if  such  be  the  case;  and  I 
am  so  informed  We  would  be  most 
happy  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan take  such  action. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  cer- 
tainly has  been  serious.  If  you  owned 
a  fine,  substantial  home  and  it  sllpp>ed 
into  the  lake  it  would  be  serious.  If  the 
tzenlleman  will  pardon  me  for  interrupt- 
ing, this  has  been  running  along  for  20 
or  more  years,  yes  30  years,  and  we  have 
not  gotten  anywhere.  All  the  folks  over 
there  can  do  is  to  pay  taxes.  We  do  not 
get  any  relief  from  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  I  want  to  know  why  the  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  discrimination. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Uichigan.  There 
sure  is.  The  only  thing  I  can  flffure  out 
Is  we  do  not  put  enough  of  a  price  on 
It.  that  the  Engineers  will  not  bt  both- 
ered with  little  things  costing  less  than 
a  million  dollars  or  2  or  3  or  4  million 
dollars.  Cannot  the  gentleman  ask 
them  and  find  out?  I  keep  asking  them 
and  I  do  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  McFALL.  II  the  gentleman  would 
like  me  to.  I  certainly  will  find  out. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
tired  of  being  on  the  paying  end  all  the 
time,  with  nothing  coming  back.  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  a  dog  in  the  manger 
but  am  growing  weary  of  having  the  En- 
gineers Just  pass  us  by.  Prom  here  on 
perhaps  I  should  Just  call  for  a  record 
vote. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  8  307? 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  roted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
MILITARY  DEPARTMKNT8 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  8p«ak«r.  by  dlr«c- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  227  and  ask  for  Its 

immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  <rf  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ootnmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Btats  of  the  Union 
for  the  conalderatton  of  the  blU  (HJL  8000) 
to  authorlce  certain  oonstructloii  at  military 
InstallaUons,  and  for  other  purposes.  AXter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  omiined  to 
the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  ezoeed 
three  hour*,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  aaMbdmSnt 
under  the  ftve-mlnutc  rule.  At  the  conOlu- 
Blon  of  the  oonelderatton  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  OommiMee  shaU  rise  and 
report  the  Mil  to  the  House  with  such  asMBd- 
menu  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  questloti  shall  be  oohsiderea  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  Without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  leeommii. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  dO  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohk)  [Mr.  Brown],  aikl  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reaolutkm  227 
provides  for  the  consideration  Of  HH. 
5000,  a  bill  to  authorise  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  resolution  prorWes 
for  an  open  rule  with  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  5000  is  to  provide 
construction  and  other  related  authority 
for  the  military  departments  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  within  and  outside 
the  United  States,  and  authority  for  con- 


struction  of   facilities  for  the   Reserve 
components. 

The  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion requested  this  year  for  the  Active 
Forces  is  approximately  $708  million  and 
is  substantially  less  than  the  $998  million 
provided  last  year,  the  difference  being 
approximately  $290  million  less. 

This  drtistlc  reduction  In  military  con- 
struction requirements  points  up  the  fact 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  new 
construction  requirements  have  now 
been  met. 

Construction  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand dispersal  bases  and  alert  facilities 
and  basic  air  defense  Installations  will 
be  virtually  completed  this  year.  How- 
ever, decreases  in  these  areas  of  military 
construction  requirements  have  been 
partially  offset  by  some  increases  for  mis- 
sile base  construction. 

The  1962  programs  continue  to  provide 
for  future  Titan  and  Minuteman  base 
construction  and  include  authorizations 
for  additional  base  construction  to  sup- 
port the  Polaris  submarine  fleet.  Au- 
thorizations for  the  improvement  of 
radar  systems  associated  with  the  Nike- 
Hercules  in  this  country  and  overseas 
and  control  facilities  for  Hawk  air  de- 
fense missiles  overseas  are  also  provided, 
as  is  additional  construction  of  test  fa- 
cilities for  the  Nike-Zeus  antimissile  de- 
velopment program. 

The  construction  program  contained 
in  HJl.  5000  If  based  on  the  forces  which 
we  plan  to  have  over  the  next  several 
years,  during  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  wings  in  the  Air 
Foroe  will  decrease.  However,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  decrease  will  be  offset 
by  an  increase  in  missile-squadron 
strength. 

In  summary,  the  program  contained 
in  HJl.  6000  reflects  the  new  construc- 
tion authorisation  required  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  maintain  our  cur- 
rent military  poeture. 

Mr.  i^;>eaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  227. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  explained,  House  Reso- 
lution 227,  which  Is  an  open  rule  pro- 
Tiding  for  3  hours  of  general  debate, 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  5000,  from  the  Cconmlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  better  known  as  the 
military  construction  bill. 

This  measure  carries  in  it  authoriza- 
tion for  the  expenditure  of  slightly  over 
$800  million  fof  military  consU-uction 
not  only  within  the  United  States  but 
in  other  sections  of  the  world  as  well. 
More  than  half  the  $800  million,  I  be- 
lieve, $431  million,  would  be  allocated  to 
the  use  of  the  Air  Force. 

As  t  said  a  moment  ago,  these  mili- 
tary construction  items  cover  the  water- 
front pretty  welL  Vou  will  find  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  report  that  amounts  are 
authorized  for  various  construction  ex- 
penditures In  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  in  many  of  the  various  mil- 
itary installations,  perhaps  in  your  own 
district. 

As  I  know  from  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  contacted  me  and 
others,  there  are  some  provisions  in  this 


bill  which  may  come  under  discussion. 
There  may  be  amendments  offered  to 
strike  out  or  increase  the  amounts  of 
certain  authorization  items. 

May  I  inquire  from  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  whether  it  is 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  to  bring  this 
bill  up  for  debate  tonight,  or  will  the  de- 
bate be  postponed  until  tomorrow  after 
the  rule  is  adopted? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  bill  will  not  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  today. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HorrMAN]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude a  newspaper  article,  and  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  new  policy  is  a  part  of  the  New 
Frontier  or  just  the  result  of  natural 
progress  may  be  immaterial,  but  is  en- 
couraging. 

Following  Is  a  telegram  frwn  John  L. 
Lewis,  then  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  to  William  Sneed, 
president  of  Subdlstrict  10,  District  13, 
UMWA.  Herrin.  111.,  dated  June  19, 1022, 
and  which,  in  part,  read: 

We  now  And  that  this  outlaw  organtea- 
tlon  is  permitting  Its  members  to  act  as 
strikebreakers  at  numerous  pits  in  Ohio. 

We  have  through  representatives  officially 
taken  this  question  up  with  the  ofBccrs  of 
the  Steam  Shovel  Men's  Union  and  have 
failed  to  secure  any  satisfaction. 

Representatives  of  our  organisation  are 
Justified  in  treating  this  crowd  as  an  out- 
law organization  and  In  viewing  its  members 
In  the  same  light  as  they  do  any  other  com- 
mon strikebreaker. 

President  Lewis'  telegram  was  posted 
in  several  places.  Preparations  for  an 
attack  on  the  strip  mine  were  begim  at 
once  and  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Jime  21,  the 
attack  began.  The  loyal  workM-s  uid 
their  guards  surrendered. 

The  captives,  In  double  file,  were 
marched  toward  Herrin.  McDowell,  the 
mine  superintendent,  a  cripple,  could  not 
ke^  up  and,  after  a  mile,  the  sk-lkers 
shot  him  to  death.  Other  workers  were 
lined  up  against  a  wire  fenoe,  told  to 
climb  the  fence  and  nm.  Thirteen  of 
the  prisoners  were  shot  to  death  as  they 
climbed  the  fence.  A  14th  lived  until 
a  newspaperman  arrived.  Four  died  of 
wounds  on  reaching  the  woods.  Eight 
men  who  first  escaped  were  caught. 
Two  were  hanged  to  trees  and  six  were 
tied  together  on  one  rope  Which  was 
attached  to  a  motor  car.  dragged,  and, 
after  being  exhibited  in  Herrin,  taken  to 
a  cemetery  and  shot.  The  throats  of 
three  were  cut.  One  of  the  six  lived  to 
tell  the  story— Washington  Poet,  June 
21,  1937;  the  New  York  Sun,  June  21, 
1937;  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  18, 
1937,  all  put  out  articles  on  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  killings;  CoifoaKssioiiAL 
Record.  76th  Congress,  1st  session,  vol- 
ume 84,  part  5,  May  18.  1939. 
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But  the  Chlcaco  Tribune  of  March 
17.  last  Friday,  shows  some  Improve- 
ment. 

Two  United  MlZM  Workers  locals — 
9635  and  8878 — h«ve  agreed  not  only 
not  to  hang  a  mlneowner  but  to  stop 
violence  and  threats  of  violence.  Rus- 
sell Freeburg.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  gives  us  the  story,  which 
IS  as  follows: 
Uniow   AoRExa  Not  To  Hawo   Mineowneh— 

DousKS    Guns,   Cx.t7BS,   and    Rocks,   Too 
(By  RujMll  Freeburg) 

Washington.  Marcb  17. — Two  United  Mine 
Workers  locals  agreed  today  to  stop  violence 
^nd  threats  of  violence.  Including  threaten- 
ing to  hang  the  owner  of  an  Alabama  coal 
mine 

The  stipulations  were  part  of  a  consent 
order  entered  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board 

The  miners,  besides  stopping  threats  of 
hanging  the  owner,  agreed  they  would  stop 
hurling  rocJts  at  his  trucks,  blocking  mine 
entrances  with  fallen  trees,  and  arming 
pickets  with  submachine  guns 

OBOWS  OCT  or  8TKIKE 

The  NLRB  case  grew  out  of  a  strike  at  the 
Abeton  Construction  Co.  strip  mine  near 
Brookwood.  Ala. 

Mine  workers  locals  «»635  and  8878.  the 
order  shows,  threatened  to  hang  C  L  Ab- 
ston.  owner  partner  of  the  mine,  If  he  did 
not  shut  down  his  operations 

In  the  order,  the  miners  agreed  to  cease 
blocking  entrances  and  exits  that  employees 
of  the  mine  use  in  going  to  and  from  work 
by  massing  pickets  armed  with  rocks,  clubs, 
and  submachine  gruns  and  barricades  of 
trucks  and  felled  trees. 

They  said  they  would  stop  physically  as- 
saulting and  Inflicting  bodily  Injury  upon 
nonstrlklng  employees  when  they  attempt  to 
cross  the  picket  line.  Restraining  and  coerc- 
ing employees  also  was  stopped 

SKSTORK8  SLXSPT  XMPI.OTEX 

The  NLRB  ordered  the  locals  to  post  no- 
tices of  their  agreement  in  their  business 
ofBces  and  meeting  halls  for  60  days.  It 
warned  against  attempts  to  alter,  deface,  or 
cover  the  posters. 

In  a  lighter  decision,  NLRB  General  Coun- 
sel Stuart  Rothman  rviled  that  a  company 
may  be  able  to  deprive  an  employee  of  some 
sleep,  but  that  is  no  reason  to  fire  him. 
Rothman  voided  the  discharge  of  an  em- 
ployee of  a  food  manufacturing  concern 
who  failed  to  report  for  work  at  6  am  as  or- 
dered rather  than  his  usual  starting  time 
2  hoxirs  later. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if,  while  spending 
so  much  thought,  time,  and  sending  aid 
to  bring  civilization  and  industry  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  would  first 
set  our  own  house  In  order? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

DISSENTINa  OPINIONS  IN  THE 
WILKINSON-BRADEN  CASES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  5-to-4  decisions  af- 
firmed the  judgments  of  the  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Frank  Wilkinson  and 
Carl  Braden  ctises  Wilkinson  and 
Braden  had  been  convicted,  after  jury 
trials,  and  sentenced  for  contempt  of 
Congress  for  refusal  to  answer  certain 
questions  pertaining  to  Communist 
activities.  The  questions  had  been 
posed  at  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities 

My  purixjse  in  addres.sing  the  House 
today  IS  to  comment  on  the  dissenting 
opinions  in  these  cases,  because  they 
raise  issues  that  are  of  serious  conse- 
quences to  our  constitutional  form  of 
government.  Now  I  will  agree,  that 
Within  the  framework  of  our  democratic 
institutions  there  is  certainly  room  for 
expression  of  mere  differences  of  opinion 
If  the  dissenting  opinions  m  the  Wilkin- 
son and  Braden  cases  amounted  to  that 
only,  I  would  not  impose  upon  the  time 
of  the  House  to  discuss  them 

However,  we  are  dealing  in  these  cases 
with  matters  that  drive  more  deeply  into 
the  body  and  very  heart  of  our  basic 
constitutional  system  By  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  vote  on  the  Court  was 
avoided  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a 
head-on  collision  between  the  judiciary 
and  the  Congress — a  result  too  close  to 
pass  without  comment.  By  one  vote 
was  postiwned  a  necessary  resolution  of 
the  question  whether  the  judiciary 
would  he  permitted  to  destroy  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  lawfully  constituted 
by  the  Congress  m  the  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power  constitutionally  delegated. 
The  Wilkinson  and  Braden  dissents  sug- 
gest a  determined  challenge  to  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers,  a  doctrine 
hitherto  and  long  recognized  as  funda- 
mental to  our  constitutional  system  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  liberties 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  new  problem 
Our  forefathers  nearly  200  years  ago  had 
directed  their  attention  to  this  issue. 
They  were  early  concerned  with  tyranny 
in  any  and  ail  of  its  forms,  whether 
that  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches — or  of  the  judicial  branch,  al- 
though it  was  perhaps  least  expected 
that  a  challenge  to  our  legislative  func- 
tion and  power  would  arise  from  the 
judicial  branch.  Alexander  Hamilton 
suggested  that  the  power  of  instituting 
impeachments,  vested  in  the  legislative 
body,  would  be  a  sufficient  check  and 
safeguard  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  judiciary  on  legislative  authority — 
"Federalist."  Nos.  81   and  79. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  advance  the 
thought  that  we  consider  in  this  House 
any  form  of  radical  surgery,  by  way  of 
Impeachment,  to  curb  this  judicial  aber- 
ration. Nor  do  I  propose  that  we  utilize 
the  process  of  impeachment  to  dLscipline 
and  contain  those  members  of  the  Court 
who  overstep — although  rei>eatedly  and 
ungracefully — the  tx)imdarles  constitu- 
tionally set  and  fixed  for  the  exercise  of 
their  duties. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  have  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  the  ju- 
dicial power  would  so  boldly  impinge 
upon  the  legislative  power,  in  pronounce- 
ments of  such  dubious  content  as  in  the 
Wilkinson  and  Braden  dissents,  al- 
though we  had  been  forewarned  of  the 
course  there  taken  by  these  minority 
Justices  in  several  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  which  I  believe  the 
entire  country  has  taken  note  and  at 
which  most  of  us  stand  aghast.  Nor 
have  we  before  been  subjected  to  such 
intemperate  language  in  derogation  of 
our  legislative  prerogatives  and  dignity, 
except  perhap.s  in  the  cases  of  Watkins 
and  Barenblatt. 

What  privilege  inherent  in  the  tradi- 
tional judicial  process  authorizes  these 
minority  Justices  to  impose  their  per- 
sonal prejudices  upon  the  congressional 
power?  As  a  lawyer.  I  see  none.  Does 
the  minority  wi.'-h  to  constitute  itself  as 
a  thud  Chamber  of  the  Congress?  I 
would  borrow  the  words  of  an  eminent 
jurist.  Learned  Hand,  and  say.  "If  we  do 
need  a  third  Chamber  it  should  appear 
for  what  it  is.  and  not  as  the  interpreter 
of  inscrutable  principles."  '  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  there  are  those  who  suppose 
that,  somehow,  by  the  moral  radiation  of 
Its  decision,  a  court  may  point  the  way 
to  a  resolution  of  .social  conflicts  better 
than  a  legislature.  Again  joining 
Learned  Hand.  "I  should  indeed  be  glad 
to  believe  it.  and  it  may  be  that  my 
failure  hitherto  to  observe  it  is  owing 
to  some  personal  defect  of  vision.  Be- 
sides, for  a  judge  to  serve  sis  communal 
mentor  apt>ears  to  me  a  very  dubious 
addition  to  his  duties  and  one  apt  to  in- 
terfere with  their  proper  discharge."  ' 

In  readmg  the  dissenting  opinions  I 
can  reach  no  other  conclusion  but  that 
the  dissenters  have,  in  effect,  deter- 
mined to  destroy  this  committee  of  Con- 
gress— not  for  any  valid  constitutional 
reason,  but  simply  because  they  do  not 
personally  agree  with  its  purpose  and 
subject  of  investigation.  They  wish  to 
work  their  personal  will  against  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  Congress, 
to  advance  their  own  views  as  to  proper 
subjects  for  legislative  investigation,  and 
the  course  the  inquiir  should  take. 
These  are  matters  for  the  Congress  to 
evaluate.  It  is  not  judicial  prerogative, 
but  in  fact  judicial  presumptuousness. 
in  this  way  to  interfere  with  the  lawful 
course  of  congressional  inquiry. 

The  effort  of  the  minority  of  the  Court 
seems  particularly  startling  when  we 
coiisider  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  in  the  field  of  Communist  ac- 
tivity has  never  been  doubted.  As  was 
said  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Barenblatt  v. 
United  States.  360  U.S.  109,  at  page  127, 
which  was  a  decision  involving  this 
committee : 

That  Congress  has  wide  power  to  legislate 
In  the  field  of  Communist  activity  In  this 
rouiitrv.  and  to  conduct  appropriate  inves- 
tigations in  aid  thereof,  la  hardly  debatable. 
The  existence  of  ?uch  power  has  never  been 
questioned  by  this  C^urt.  and  It  Is  suflBctent 


'  Learned  Hand,  "The  BUI  of  Rights,"  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1960,  p.  70. 
^Ibld  ,  p  70f. 
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to  say,  without  psrtlcularlsatlon,  that  Con- 
gress has  enacted  or  considered  In  this  field 
>i  wide  range  of  legislative  measures,  not  a 
few  of  which  have  stemmed  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  very  Committee  whose 
iictlons  have  been  drawn  In  question  here. 
In  the  last  analysis  this  power  rests  on  the 
right  of  self-preservation,  "the  ultimate 
value  of  any  society,"  Dennis  v.  United 
States  (341  U.S.  4»4,  609).  Justlflcatlon  for 
Its  exercise  In  turn  rests  on  the  long  and 
widely  accepted  view  that  the  tenets  of  the 
Communist  Party  Include  the  ultimate  over- 
throw of  the  Goverrmient  of  the  United 
states  by  force  and  violence,  a  view  which 
has  been  given  formal  expression  by  the 
Congress. 

So  that  the  House  might  exercise  Its 
legislative  function  advisedly  and  effec- 
tively. In  the  domain  of  national  secu- 
rity on  the  subject  of  Commimlst  activi- 
ties, the  committee  of  which  I  am  now 
chairman  was  established  as  a  standing 
committee  by  the  House  rules,  which  In 
turn  have  their  base  in  article  I,  section  5 
(the  rulemaking  power)  of  the  Consti- 
tution. By  rule  XI.  express  power  was 
granted  to  this  committee  to  make  In- 
vestigations and  to  exact  testimony.  It 
was  pointed  out  In  McGrain  v.  Dougher- 
ty. 273  U.S.  135.  161,  that^- 

In  actual  legislative  practice  power  to  se- 
cure needed  information  by  such  means  has 
long  been  treated  as  an  attribute  of  the 
power  to  legislate.  It  was  so  regarded  in 
the  British  Parliament  and  In  Colonial  legis- 
latures before  the  American  Revolution;  and 
the  like  view  has  prevailed  and  been  carried 
into  effect  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
In  most  of  the  State  leglslatvires. 

Indeed.  Thomas  Jefferson  points  out 
that  the  House  may  proceed  to  inqiilry 
even  on  the  basis  of  "common  fame." 
that  is  to  say,  common  report  or  ru- 
mor— Thomas  Jefferson.  "Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Practice"  at  section  Xm. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  Informa- 
tion, which  is  the  object  of  Investigation. 
is  basic  to  the  exercise  of  the  lawmak- 
ing function,  and  necessarily  precedes 
the  adoption  of  specific  legislation.  In 
fact  it  would  also  seem  obvious  that  In- 
vestigation may  proiierly  be  utilized  to 
gather  facts  and  information  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  legisla- 
tion should  be  proposed  at  all.  It  Is  en- 
tirely within  the  legislative  province  for 
the  Congress  to  inform  Itself  on  any 
subject  which  appears  of  national  con- 
cern and  importance  In  relation  to  Its 
general  lawmaking  powers.  Accord- 
ingly Woodrow  Wilson,  a  noted  student 
of  political  science,  later  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  said — paradoxically 
perhaps — that — 

The  Informing  function  of  Congress  should 
be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative  function.* 

It  is  on  this  subject — of  the  Congress 
informing  itself  with  regard  to  Cwnmu- 
nist  activities — that  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly perplexed  by  the  minority 
justices.  When  dealing  with  contempt 
cases  involving  this  committee,  this  mi- 
nority seems  hypnotized  by  the  expres- 
sion, "exposure  for  exposure's  sake." 
Indeed,  this  phrase  has  been  echoed  and 
reechoed  with  such  frequency  between 
the  Court  and  left-wing  circles,  ttiat  I 
am    unable    to    determine    Its    origin. 


» Woodrow  Wilson,  "Congressional  Oovem- 
ment.  •  16th  ed.  (New  York,  1900),  p.  308. 


Somehow  In  the  process  the  word  "ex- 
posure" has  been  downgraded.  Rightly 
considered,  the  informing  process  in- 
volves exposure — when  the  truth  is  con- 
cealed. Exposure  is  education — the 
bringing  forth  of  truth.  We  must  not 
permit  the  Incident  of  exposure,  neces- 
sarily involved  in  our  investigations  for 
legislative  purposes,  to  be  debased  by  a 
name-calling  which  appears  to  have  as 
its  sinister  purpose  the  suppression  of 
understanding,  and  which  is  used.  I  be- 
lieve, to  erect  ideological  barriers  to  the 
extraction  of  information.  The  Con- 
gress is  not  so  naive  as  to  be  brainwashed 
by  such  phrases.  Need  we  assure  the 
minority  on  the  Court  that  we  in  the 
Congress  do  not  "expose  for  exposure's 
sake"  in  any  greater  degree  than  that 
the  Supreme  Court  "decides  for  deci- 
sion's sake?" 

If  Wilkinson  and  Braden  had  pleaded 
the  fifth  amendment  as  a  bar  to  con- 
gressional inquiry,  these  cases  would  not 
have  been  in  the  courts — or  the  subject 
of  comment  today.  Such  pleas  would 
have  oi>erated  as  an  absolute  bar  to  in- 
quiry. For  obvious  reasons  this  course 
was  not  pursued.  Instead,  they  chose 
to  rely  on  the  first  amendment,  and  con- 
tempt citations  necessarily  followed. 
The  dissenting  Justices  would  shield  and 
support  them  on  this  plea,  regarding  it 
as  suflBcient  justification  for  refusing 
pertinent  information  to  the  Congress 
relating  to  Communist  propaganda  ac- 
tivities. If  this  result  were  upheld,  con- 
gressional inquiry  into  many  matters  of 
national  concern,  on  such  principle, 
could  be  completely  frustrated  by  recal- 
citrant witnesses  who  had  no  other  rea- 
son for  rejecting  their  civic  responsibili- 
ties than  that  they  chose  to  remain 
silent.  And  needless  to  say,  particularly 
this  committee's  mandate  from  Congress 
to  pursue  such  inquiries  Eis  are  here  in- 
volved, would  be  rendered  ineffectual. 

Assuming  the  basic  premise,  namely, 
that  Congress  may  legislate  in  the  area 
of  Cwnmunist  activities — a  premise  the 
minority  has  not  denied — it  necessarily 
follows  that  pertinent  congressional  in- 
quiry may  be  inhibited  on  the  basis  of 
acknowledged  testimonial  privileges,  and 
none  other.  Is  a  witness  in  the  criminal 
courts  permitted  to  plead  the  first 
amendment  to  any  question  pertinent  to 
the  issue  there  being  examined?  Of 
course  not.  From  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  public  policy — that  the  witness 
communicate  his  knowledge — he  may 
shield  himself  by  means  of  the  fifth 
amendment  only,  or  other  well-recog- 
nized privileges,  such  as  that  of  attorney- 
client,  husband-wife,  and  the  like.  Nor 
may  he  adopt  the  extraordinary  course  of 
utilizing  the  first  amendment  to  shield 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  plead- 
ing the  fifth  amendment.  Why  does  the 
minority  thus  misapply  the  historic 
rights  of  the  first  amendment.  In  the 
adoption  of  this  sort  of  legal  sleight-of- 
hand? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  brings  me  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  I  suggest  that  the 
particular  antipathy  of  the  minority  to 
what  they  term  "exposure"  in  these  cases 
is  an  act  of  sheer  expediency— and  rests 
upon  no  principle  of  law.  Let  us  exam- 
ine the  facts. 


Justice  Douglas,  writing  for  the  mi- 
nority, said  this  in  the  Braden  case: 

Hlst<H-y  has  amply  proved  the  virtue  of 
political  activity  by  minority,  dissident 
groups,  who  Innumerable  times  have  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  democratic  thought  and 
whose  programs  were  ultimately  accepted. 
Mere  unorthodoxy  or  dissent  from  prevailing 
mores  is  not  to  be  condemned.  The  absence 
of  such  voices  would  be  a  sympton  of  grave 
illness  in  our  society. 

Such  sweeping  generalities  when  ap- 
plied to  Communist  activities  is  cer- 
tainly astounding.  They  also  apply  with 
as  much  reason  to  former  Nazi  Bund 
activities.  Were  the  Nazis  in  the  van- 
guard of  democratic  thought?  Indeed 
we  cannot  expect  such  voices  to  be  ab- 
sent from  our  society,  but  I  fail  to  see 
the  virtue  of  the  disasters  toward  which 
such  voices  carry  us.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  minority  should  argue  for  this 
sort  of  imdefined  and  lawless  activity 
in  the  realm  of  speech  and  press.  To 
give  such  activity  undeserved  respecta- 
bility by  describing  it  euphemistically  as 
"discussion  of  p>olitical  affairs,"  is  to- 
tally unwarranted  and  a  conception 
wholly  inapplicable  to  Wilkinson  and 
Braden,  as  likewise  to  the  case  of  Yates.' 

Indeed,  in  the  Yates  case,  which  re- 
versed a  conviction  of  leading  Commu- 
nists under  the  Smith  Act,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Justice  Douglsus,  Justice 
Black  said: 

I  t>elleve  that  the  first  amendment  for- 
bids Congress  to  punish  people  for  talking 
about  public  affairs,  whether  or  not  such 
discussion  incites  to  action,  legal  or  illegal.'^ 

To  say  the  least,  this  extraordinary 
language  would  have  shocked  Holmes 
and  Brandeis,  who.  while  recognizing 
that  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  assem- 
bly are  fundamental,  declared  that  they 
are  not  in  their  nature  absolute,  and 
held  that — 

Their  exercise  Is  subject  to  restriction,  Lf 
the  particular  restriction  proposed  Is  re- 
quired In  order  to  protect  the  State  from 
destruction  or  from  serious  injury.  p>olitlcal. 
economic  or  moral.' 

Of  course,  in  the  cases  of  Wilkinson, 
Braden,  and  Yates,  Justices  Black  and 
Douglas  were  dealing  vdth  Communist 
activities.  But  what  did  they  say  when 
dealing  with  equivalent  Nazi  activities 
in  the  realm  of  speech  and  press?  Let 
us  see. 

In  the  case  of  Vterecfc  v.  United  States, 
318  U.S.  236,  the  majority  of  the  Court 
reversed  the  conviction  of  the  petitioner, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938'  be- 
cause of  omission  to  state  a  material 


♦  yafes  v.   United  States.  354  U.S.  298. 
» Ibid.,  p.  340. 

•  Whitney  v.  California.  274  U.S.  357,  at 
p.  373.  which  upheld  the  conviction  of  Miss 
Whitney,  charged  with  the  felony  of  organ- 
izing the  Communist  Labor  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  being  a  member  of  It,  and  of  as- 
sembling with  It.  Justices  Brandeis  and 
Holmes  concurred  In  a  separate  opinion. 

■This  act  was  expressly  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  made  In  1935  by 
the  McCormack  committee,  which  was  a 
Special  Committee  TO  Investigate  Un-Amer- 
ican Actlvltlee,  the  predecessor  of  the  pres- 
ent standing  committee  of  that  name.  See 
Viereck  v.  United  States,  supra,  p.  244. 
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fact  required  to  be  stated  in  a  supple- 
mentary registzmtloo  statement  filed  by 
him  with,  and  under  regulations  of.  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  which  Viereck 
was  required  to  dlsckwe  Information  of 
his  political  activities  which  were  wholly 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  not  on  behalf  of 
the  Nazi  government.  The  majority  re- 
versed the  conviction  because  the  re- 
quirements of  the  registration  statement 
exceeded  the  prohibitions  of  the  act. 
which  related  only  to  those  persons  act- 
ing as  agents  of  a  foreign  principal,  ei- 
ther as  public  relations  counsel,  pub- 
licity agent  or  representative 

Justices  Black  and  Douglas  dis5cnted 
and  would  have  sustained  the  convic- 
tion. Justice  Black,  in  whose  dissent 
Justice  Douglas  concurred,  then  said 
this: 

The  general  Intent  of  the  act  was  to  pre- 
vent gecrecy  as  to  any  kind  of  p.  Iitlral  prop- 
aganda activity  by  foreign  agents  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  rt-p<Ttinj? 
the  bUl  under  conekJeratlon  declared  it  to 
be  their  purpoee  to  turn  the  spotlight  of 
pltllaee  publicity  upon  the  prtipaRanda  ac- 
tlvlUcB  of  thoee  who  were  hired  by  f  .rel«n 
princlpaia.  Appreciating  that  prnpagund-i 
efforia  of  such  a  nature  are  \isu;\Uy  con- 
ducted In  secrecy,  they  wanted  to  m-^lte  full 
InfnrmaUon  concerning  It  available  to  the 
Amertcnn  public  and  sought  by  the  nawage 
of  thle  bill  to  force  prop«gand.\  agents  repre- 
senting foreign  agencies  to  come  out  in  the 
open  In  their  activities,  or  tn  subject  them- 
sel»ee  to  the  penalties  provUleU  Ui  sivid  bill 
They  declared  tiiat  tlie  purpose  of  the  bill 
waa  to  require  all  such  hired  agputs  '•)  rog- 
later  with  the  State  Department  and  to  sup- 
ply Information  about  their  poUtloil  n.'-tiv- 
ltle«.  their  employe™,  and  the  terms  o:  their 
contracts 

What  emerged  from  extended  cot.gres- 
aloual  Investigations,  hearings,  and  dehbera- 
tions  was  tills  act.  Intended  to  provide  an 
appropriate  method  to  obtain  In  forma 'ion 
essential  for  the  proper  evaluation  -if  poMM- 
cal  propaganda  emanating  from  hired  ag*»nt« 
of  foretgn  countries.  As  the  House  and  5en- 
ate  committees  considering  the  bill  said,  it 
"does  not  In  any  way  Inapalr  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  a  free  presa.  or  other 
constitutional  rights."  Resting  on  the 
fundajnentiii  constitutional  principle  lh.it 
our  people,  adequately  informed,  miy  be 
trusted  to  distinguish  between  the  true  luid 
the  false,  the  bill  Is  Intended  to  label  in- 
formation of  foreign  origin  so  that  hearers 
and  readers  may  not  be  deceived  bv  the  be- 
lief that  the  Information  cornea  fruia  a  dis- 
interested source.  SxJch  legislation  Imple- 
ments rather  than  detracts  from  the  prized 
freedoms  gxiaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. No  strained  Interpretation  should 
frustrate  Its  essential  purpoee  ( p.  250  f ) . 

Now  what  Is  the  essential  difference 
between  the  former  "political'  activities 
of  the  Nazis  in  the  United  States  and  the 
••political"  activities  of  the  Communi.st 
Party,  that  would  yesterday  aualify  the 
first  amendment  in  Viereck's  case  but 
today  would  render  it  absolute  in  the 
cases  of  Wilkinson  and  Braden?  There 
is  none.  The  justification  for  the  Viereck 
dissent  by  Justices  Black  and  E>ou^la£ 
was  that  the  propaganda  efforts  of  the 
Nazis  were  conducted  In  secrecy.  That 
Is  precisely  the  situation  in  the  case  of 
Communist  activities,  both  as  to  the 
party  and  its  propaganda. 

Evident  In  these  dissents  is  the  un- 
abashed rejection  of  consistency  and 
principle.     It  Is   entirely   right   that   I 


should  question  this  serious  breach  in  the 
discipline  of  the  common  law.  our  an- 
cient and  noble  heritagf.  which  teaches 
respect  for  stare  decisis,  that  is  to  say, 
adherence  to  principles  of  law  or  Judg- 
ments establi.shed  in  prior  decisions. 
For  law  is  a  standard  of  conduct  There 
must  be  some  predictability  in  th^'  law 
for  those  who  m'Lst  live  by  it,  and  equal 
treatment  to  those  who  mii.st  come  be- 
fore the  same  tnbmal  for  judgment. 
Tlil.-<  : ;  no  mi  ;e  than  a  demand  of  lib- 
erty— a  Kovernment  of  laws,  \Mth  its 
cerfiinly,  mui  not  of  mi  n.  witli  their 
caprices  and  prfjudices 

Although  m  (  suiblislan.;  the  Supreme 
C'ouit  cf  Ihf  United  States,  our  forefath- 
ers a.*5umed  that  the  Court  would  be 
composed  of  la'Ayeib  trained  in.  and  with 
respect  f<r.  the  tra'lilional  diseiphne  of 
the  proffs.sion  m  r.ntaininT  a  rea.scm- 
able  adherence  lu  consistency  and  llu' 
principle  of  stare  decisis — the  minority 
justices  appear  to  me  to  have  completely 
broken  from  this  di.>ciplint\  Chaos  now 
reigns  And  I  do  n<U  Lhmk  that  Supreme 
Court  opinions  are  improved  b>  the  in- 
clusion within  them  of  ne .'.  :>paiH^r  edi- 
torial comments  and  otlier  hearsay, 
which  have  not  been  admitted  in  evi- 
dence, nor  should  such  be  the  ba.sis  or 
authority  for  IcKal  decision.  May  I 
venture  to  predict  that  m  the  forth- 
coming decisions  involving  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act.  uhicli  is 
e  sentially  an  information  statute,  as  is 
the  Foreign  Agents  Repi-stralion  .\ct,  you 
will  find  .lu^tiCfs  Black  and  D<m,;Lub 
complaining  the  tl.e  former  act  con- 
travenes the  first  amendment  simply 
because  it  deals  with  C(jinmunii.t  activi- 
ties, a  result  these  justices  did  not  reach 
under  the  latter  act  in  the  Viereck  cise 
becau.ie  it  dealt  -.vith  Nazi  activities? 

I  wish  further  to  take  ii.sue  with  the 
assertion  of  these  Justices,  that  this 
committee  was  putt.-nK  questions  to 
Wilkinson  and  Braden  reialmg  to  their 
personal  beliefs.  Here  a^am  they  have 
given  an  extremely  careless  murepre- 
sentation  of  the  facts.  An  examination 
of  the  questions  asked  of  Wilkin.son  and 
Braden.  for  which  Lliey  were  chartjcd 
with  contempt  of  Con«;ress.  or  put  to 
them  in  the  couru;  of  the  hearings,  in  no 
instance  bears  out  the  assertion  tliat 
they  were  que^jtioned  about  tlieir  beliefs. 
Not  one  single  questi  n  wa.s  a.sked  of 
either  Wilkin.'^on  or  Braden  whether 
either  believed  in  this  or  that.  The  ques- 
tions related  solely  to  their  activities  In 
and  on  belialf  of  the  Communist  Party, 
a  party  wliich  is  now  universally  recoti- 
nized  as  a  secret  criniLnal  con.spiracy 
composed  of  a  small  band  of  revolu- 
tionaries, controlled  and  directed  by  a 
foreign  dictatorship,  employing  deceit, 
espionage,  sabotatie.  and  terrori'^m,  hav- 
ing as  its  avowed  objectue.  tlie  early 
demise  of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government,  by  force  and  violence,  irre- 
spective of  tiie  will  of  the  majority 
These  are  not  questions  of  mere  "beliefs," 
"dissent."  or  "unpopular  views."  but 
acts  and  conduct  which  no  civilized  and 
humane  society  can  tolerate  or  survive.' 


It  may  be  that  Communist*  should  be 
permitted  to  talk — and  believe  me.  they 

are  doing  just  that,  ad  nauseam.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  talk,  or  activ- 
ities, sliall  be  unregulated,  or  that  they 
should  be  pnvile^ied  not  to  talk  to  Con- 
gress— on  the  specious  basis  of  the  first 
amendment  Is  it  not  desirable — and 
necessary — to  defend  ourselves  apainst 
e.pionage.  sabotage,  and  terrorism''  Is 
It  not  important  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  free  speech,  to  insure  the  democratic 
proce.ss  of  full  and  open  discussion,  in 
a  word,  to  make  democracy  workable? 
That  was  the  purpo.<;e  of  the  Foreign 
At;cnt>s  Registration  Act.  Justices  Black 
and  DouKlas  tiiorout  hly  approved  in  the 
Viereck  case,  which  dealt  with  Nazi 
talk 

B.it  they  would  have  you  believe  that 
there  is  .something  objectionable  in  the 
proce.ss  of  questioning  a  Communist 
alx)ut  his  activities,  to  which  they  refer 
as  his  associations."  By  the  mayic  of 
this  phias*'.  "questioning  about  a.ssocia- 
tions.  ■  we  are  expected  at  once  to  capitu- 
late and  with  horror  to  withdraw  from 
.such  practice,  that  is  to  say.  like  Pavlov's 
do",  to  .salivate-  at  its  mere  .sound.  How 
aie  fads  gathered,  even  in  the  criminal 
court.s.  which  have  the  highest  standards 
for  the  production  of  evidence?  Let  us 
lake  tlie  case  of  the  man  chai-^ed  with 
burglary.  There  are  three  general  cate- 
gories of  proof: 

Pir.st  An  admi.sslon.  confession,  or 
plea  of  euilty 

Si  coiid  Direct  or  eyewitness  testi- 
mony to  the  act  of  burglary. 

Third.  Circumstantial    evidence. 

The  last  category  is  none  other  than 
proof  by  association,  and  its  validity  or 
etlect  depends  on  how  close  the  associa- 
tion may  be.  Association  is.  therefore. 
under  proper  circumstances,  an  entirely 
reliable  and  acceptable  means  of  estab- 
lishing facts  Of  course,  on  this  com- 
mitte<'  we  do  not  prosecute,  but  gather 
facts  by  means  of  pertinent  questions 
relating  to  the  activities,  not  the  asso- 
ciations, of  the  witness  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  relation  to  its 
lawmaking  function. 

Moieover,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  for 
the   minority  Justices   to  complain   be- 


»The  minority  Justices  are  ujnfused  by 
the  fact  that  the  Conununst  Party  appe.ir.-- 
at  times  to  ad.  inre  liberal  or  reform  causes, 
not  realizing  that   ref  jrni   is  not   the  objec- 


tive of  the  Communist  Party  but  Is  used  as 
the  vehicle  for  creating  and  gaining  mass 
support  f  r  Its  lileg  a  objecllveu.  Murx  ex- 
presaiy  .sLited.  For  ua  the  li^ue  cannot  be 
the  alteration  of  private  property  but  only 
lus  annihilation,  not  the  sm>'>othlnp  over  of 
cla.ss  antagonisms  but  the  ab<->litlon  of 
classes,  not  the  improvement  of  existing 
society  but  the  f  lundation  of  a  new  one  ' 
((juott-d  and  cited  in  'Facta  on  Commu- 
lii.sin,  ■  col  I.  H  Uoc  Number  33C,  86th 
Cong  2d  sess  .  p  50  )  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Stalin  in  analyzing  the  problems  of 
I.ennii«m:  "lo  a  revolutionary  •  •  •  the 
main  thing  la  reiolutionary  work  and  not 
relorms  •  •  '.  lliat  Ik  why.  *.th  revolu- 
tionary tactics  under  the  burgeois  regime, 
reforms  are  naturally  transfiirmed  Into  In- 
strumfiit.'i  f'lr  disintegrating  this  regime,  In- 
to Inst.'uments  for  strengthening  tlie  revo- 
lution. Into  a  bate  for  further  development 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  The  revo- 
luUon;Lry  will  accept  a  reform  In  order  to  use 
It  as  an  aid  lu  combliUng  legal  work  wluh 
Illegal  work  •  •  •  That  Is  what  making 
revolutionary  use  of  reforms  and  agreemcnt.s 
imder  the  conditions  of  Imperialism  means." 
(Ibid  .  p.  lOOf  ) 


cause  the  committee  subpenaed  Wilkin- 
son, who  had  been  engaged  as  an  identi- 
fied Communist  in  promoting  in  the 
South  Communist  propaganda  to  abol- 
ish this  committee,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  hearing  held  by  this  committee 
was  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing Communist  propaganda  activities  in 
the  South.  If  this  committee  were  to  be 
restrained  by  the  Supreme  Court  from 
questioning  any  Communist  who  had 
criticized  this  committee,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  question  any  Communist  on 
relevant  subjects.  I  say  that  because  it 
is  the  declared  program  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  to  abolish  this  committee,  and 
by  the  discipline  of  the  party  all  Com- 
munists are  required  to  pursue  this 
major  propaganda  effort  to  which  the 
party  is  dedicated. 

At  the  17th  National  Convention  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  secretly  held 
commencing  December  10,  1959,  at  a 
hotel  in  New  York  City,  the  party  reiter- 
ated this  objective  in  the  adoption  of  its 
resolution  on  the  1960  elections  which, 
in  pertinent  part  reads  as  follows: 

To  advance  the  cause  of  peac«  and 
progress,  the  Communist  Party  will  enlist 
support  of  the  following  immediate  program: 
Abolish  the  wltctahuntlng  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  and  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Committee. 

Parenthetically,  I  ought  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  use  in  this  resolution  of  the 
words  "peace  "  and  "progress,"  which  is 
typical  Communist  doubletalk.  Our 
studies  indicate  that  the  Communists 
have  a  perverted  language  of  their  own. 
Such  liberal  terminology  is  onployed 
here,  as  elsewhere  by  them,  to  deceive 
the  ignorant  and  to  make  attractive  the 
totalitarian  objectives  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  "peace  '  to  which  they  refer 
is  the  peace  which  they  expect  to  ensue 
when  they  succeed  in  dominating  the 
world.  The  "progress"  to  which  they  re- 
fer is  progress  in  the  adoption  of  Com- 
munist policy  or  doctrine.  You  will  also 
observe  the  employment  of  the  typical 
Communist  smear  phrase,  "witchhunt- 
ing. ' '  which  is  the  language  you  will  re- 
member appears  in  the  manifesto  of  the 
81  Communist  Parties  that  met  in  Mos- 
cow in  November  1960,  when  speaking  of 
anti-Commvmist  activities,  and  at  which 
they  reaffirmed  their  adherence  to 
Marxism-Leninism  in  the  struggle  for 
world  dominati(Hi.  Of  course,  I  need  not 
state  that  the  Salem  witches  were  the 
product  of  imagination,  but  the  Com- 
munist witches  are  very  much  alive  to- 
day in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I  believe 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  minority  on 
the  Supreme  Court  may  have  been  some- 
what confused  by  this  type  of  language. 


"  Lenin  has  set  forth  the  standard  method 
of  Communist  propaganda.  His  words  are  as 
follows:  "The  wording  (of  our  press  cam- 
paign against  our  political  foe)  is  calculated 
to  provoke  In  the  reader  hatred,  disgust, 
contempt  •  •  •.  The  phrasing  must  be  cal- 
culated not  to  convince  but  to  destroy  the 
ranks  (of  the  enemy) — not  to  correct  tlie 
adversary's  mistake,  but  to  annihilate,  to 
raze  to  the  ground,  his  organisation.  This 
wording  must  really  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
provoke  the  worst  notions,  the  worst  sxu- 
plctons  about  the  adversary;  it  must  sow 
discord  In  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  and 
be  the  opposite  of  phrasing  which  would 
convince  and  correct." 


and  could  well  employ  some  of  their 
time  in  a  study  of  our  hearings  and 
documents. 

In  expressing  fear  that  anyone  pro- 
miscuously called  a  Communist,  or  who- 
ever criticizes  this  committee,  may  be 
interrogated  by  this  committee,  Justices 
Black  and  Douglas  have  ignored  the 
evidence — a  practice  which  is  the  basis 
of  most  fear.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
this  committee  has  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  conducting  its  work — a  sense  of 
responsibility  perhaps  sometimes  absent 
in  the  work  of  the  minority  Justices. 
Our  conduct  has  proved  that  such  ques- 
tions as  are  posed  to  Braden  and  Wilk- 
inson are  pMJsed  only  after  painstaking 
investigation  into  the  identity,  back- 
ground, and  activities  of  the  witnesses 
by  skilled  investigators,  some  of  whom 
are  ex-FBI  agents  of  long  experience, 
and  after  prior  committee  consultation 
and  action. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  com- 
mittee proceeds  discreetly  in  accordance 
with  strict  rules  of  procedure,  long 
adopted  and  which  have  served  as  the 
model  for  the  standing  rules  of  the 
House,  now  governing  all  committees, 
and  embodied  in  parts  of  rule  XI.  In- 
deed, this  committee  was  the  first  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  adopt  written  rules  of  procedure. 
We  have  been  zealous  to  protect  the  civil 
rights  of  all  persons,  and  we  believe  we 
have  succeeded  in  this  respect. 

Moreover,  we  shall  always  welcome 
and  consider  constructive  criticism, 
which  is  motivated  by  genuine  interest 
to  preserve  our  free  society.  We  will 
oppose  abolition,  which  is  the  objective 
of  the  Communist  Party  to  destroy  our 
security  and  to  victimize  our  people. 
But  we  cannot  guarantee  to  preserve 
the  good  will  of  Communist  witnesses, 
or  other  Communists,  or  those  in  com- 
plicity, with  any  more  success  than  the 
courts  can  preserve  that  of  defendants 
charged  and  tried  for  crime,  and  for 
which  reason  no  one  would  suggest  that 
the  criminal  courts  be  abolished. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
note  that  the  American  Bar  Association 
appointed  a  special  committee  on  Com- 
munist tactics,  strategy,  and  objectives, 
which  made  a  very  thorough  review  of 
the  work  of  this  House  committee,  in- 
cluding the  reading  by  each  member  of 
that  bar  committee  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  us  over  a  period  of  at  least 
6  months.  On  February  25,  1952,  that 
group  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
made  a  report  which  included  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

The  congressional  committees  Investigat- 
ing communism,  and  In  particular  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  have 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
engaged  In  smear  campaigns  and  have  In- 
vaded the  constitutional  rights  of  persons 
Investigated.  Your  committee  Is  Impressed 
with  the  fairness  with  which  hearings  before 
that  committee  have  been  conducted  during 
the  period  of  time  Indicated  by  our  study 
of  the  published  testimony.  We  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  witnesses  called  to  testify  before 
the  committee  are  being  treated  fairly  and 
properly  In  all  respects  and  we  also  feel 
satisfied  that  each  witness  Is  accorded  full 
protection  so  far  as  his  constitutional  or 
other  legal  rights  are  Involved;  moreover, 
the  confidential  communications  between  at- 
t<vneys  and  clients  have  been  fully  respected. 


It  is  the  view  of  your  coomilttee  that 
current  attacks  on  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Conunlttee  are  unjustified. 
Whether  deliberate,  or  misguided,  such  un- 
warranted attacks  result  In  reducing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  that  oonunlttee's  great  serv- 
ice to  the  American  people. 

Since  the  above  report  was  made,  this 
House  committee  has  continued  to  re- 
spect the  civil  rights  of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  of  the 
House  is  an  instrumentality  of  the  House 
constituted  by  it  to  probe  the  complex 
Communist  conspiracy.  We  are  meeting 
our  responsibilities.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  overriding  necessity  for 
preserving  our  form  of  goverrunent — and 
its  constitutional  freedoms  which  are 
now  effectively  misapplied  by  our  ene- 
mies toward  the  dissolution  of  this  free 
society.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this 
minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
meet  its  responsibilities  by  directing 
their  attention  to  a  study — and  under- 
standing— of  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  this  odious  conspiracy.  Thereby  the 
occasion  for  review — or  disagreement — 
in  such  cases  as  that  of  Wilkinson  and 
Braden  may  well  be  diminished. 

I  believe  it  is  in  no  small  part  due  to 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  in  America,  within  our 
borders,  have  been  able  to  contain  the 
Communist  conspiracy  to  a  degree  im- 
known  in  any  of  the  other  remaining 
democracies  of  the  world,  all  of  which 
are  now  ominously  threatened  and  agi- 
tated from  within  by  its  tentacles.  The 
w-isdom  and  understanding  of  our  Con- 
gress is  clearly  reflected  in  this  com- 
mittee which  is  its  creation,  and  which  is 
employed  as  a  democratic  agency  con- 
sistently with  the  procedures  and  ideals 
of  our  free  institutions.  And  for  that 
wisdom  and  understanding,  I  know  that 
the  vast  numbers  of  our  people  and  pos- 
terity are  and  will  be  forever  grateful 
to  the  Congress. 


\ 


ONLY  QUOTAS  WILL  PROTECT  OUR 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  FROM  THE 
"INVASION"  OF  LOW-WAGE  IM- 
PORTS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can textile  industry  is  fighting  for  Its 
very  survival.  Every  year  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  mills  have  been  clos- 
ing and  jobs  have  been  wiped  out,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  mar- 
ket for  textile  products  has  been  in- 
creasing with  the  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  tragic  con- 
tradiction? The  invasion  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  low -wage  foreign  textiles 
has  been  gradually  displacing  our  own 
textile  industry.  It  has  now  reached 
the  critical  stage.  Imports  of  textiles 
and  textile  products  have  doubled  in 
the  past  2  yeiirs,  and  have  reached  the 
dangerous  total  of  more  than  1,300  mil- 
lion square  yards. 
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Year  after  year  spokesmen  for  the  in-  ruined  unless  we  provide  a  componsat-  "•(?  served  prior  to  hiB  entrance  into  aggress 

zearubtri  j^c€»*,o»~»_  „,„♦-«♦,„„   ««<>., ^cf    h^nr   a  ..i7»>   forPiffti  -^    Commonwealth's    attorney    of    Frederick 

dustry  have  come  to  WashlnKton  seek-  ing  protecUon  against  low-».ige  foreign  ^^^            ^,^^^  ^^^     n.ember  of  the  vir^Muia 

ing    some    reasonable   protection    from  imports.  senate  ,i940  42.;  and  from  una  to  i948  a. 

their    Government,   but   have    received  The  answer  is  simple,  clear,  and  im-  judge  cf  the  nth  judicial  District  oi  vir- 

none.    Management  and  labor  are  luiited  perative:  the  Government  of  the  United  giuia.  he  Lruught  a  background  of  experi- 

In  trying  to  rouse  the  Government  from  states  must  move  swiftly  and  in  the  na-  ence.  a  Keen  mind  .md  a  profound  knowledge 

its    inertia.     In   desperation,    the    Gar-  tional   interest   to  establish   textile   and  of    public  affairs   to   Washington      But  his 

ment  Workers  threaten   to  boycott   all  apparel  quotas  for  each  country  export-  greatest  distinction  arUes  from  his  loyalty 

imports  of  foreign-made  clothing.  ing  these  products  to  the  United  States.  "^"^J  dedication  to  his  constitueuu  and  hi. 

My  ofHce  has  received  many  appeals  with    the   quotas   divided    into    product  f^"f;   '"    responsibility   to   hia   country   at 

for  help  from  management.    The  presi-  categories   to  prevent   concentration   in  ^^^  ^^  worked  zealouaiy  and  indefatigabiy 

dent  of   a   worsted   top   manufacturing  any  particular  type  of  tjoods.  f.ir  g>x;d  government  in  Washington  and  fi^r 

company  recently  wrote  to  me  stating  ^^^_^^^__^^_  ^i^^  f^^gt  interests  of  his  cunsutuenu  in  tiie 

tJiat'  Seventh     Dl.'^trlct        He    ha.s    faithfully    and 

Ttxousands  of  tertil.   workers   are    amuag  HON.   BURR   P.   HARRISON  re.M.larlv  vl.Mted  every  one  of  the  U  counties 

the    unemployed,   and    there   are   more    and  Mr.    IKARD    of   TcxR.s       Mr     Speaker,  fj^'^.no  oJi!*^n.rL^!.''';rH',^H..Trw  .":^^   h?'.; 

f„i^i„„  ♦•»,-  vankv  nt  un«>mnJnr^rf    t)*-  ,        ■                                            ...■.,.      j  'V  300  000  persons  In  hls  dutflct  and  he  U 

more  Joining  the  rank*  of  unemployed,  oe  j       j^  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  '     .,„j..i„  ^nnwn   and    belove<i   bv   most  of 

^.^         "          '^  The    SPEAKER.       Is    there    objection  .s.rved    those    he   represenu   with    thorough- 

to   the   request   of  the  gentleman    from  i>i-'ii  •'••>d  dispatch. 

Make    no   mistake   about   It.      Textiles  -^^exas'  During   these   past    15   years   Mr    Rarkison 

are   basic    to   the    economy    and    the    se-  xherp   was  no  nbiertion  ^ '*  t^ruwn  immensely  in  stature,  knowledge 

curity  of  the  United  States.     From  the  MriKARD  of      ex-Is      Mr    Suoaker  "'   ""''°"'''   T"   '"'t'"'*"""^:'  *?*'"  "I"*' 

•■.        .    „^**«-.    »n/*    n.n^i     onH     fhP  ^^^     1K.AKU   ol    iexa.^.      Ml.   tjptHKtr.  partlcu  ar  y  t.'uough  hif  memiiersh  p  on  the 

growers  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  ^^  .^  ^  .^^^  ^^^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^,^,  l,^^,nv'd  hoxum.  way,  and  Means  committee  in  tax 
manufacturers  of  manmade  fibers,  to  ^^  ^j^^  decision  of  the  Hunorable  Burr  and  fiscal  matters.  He  i.  a  friend.  He  u  a 
the  processors  of  these  products  ror  use  j^^j^jsq^  ^^  j.^,j_jj.p  {j-^^j^  public  service  respected  member  of  the  national  admlnla- 
by  the  apparel  and  other  industries.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Congre.ss.  liy  hi.s  scrv-  t^-''^^"  He  u  t,.o  important  to  the  country 
there  Is  woven  an  economic  interrela-  .^^  ^^  ^^^^  h.arrison.  with  his  unusual  '^"'1  J"  h'»  district  to  permit  his  retirement 
tionship  of  tremendous  proportions.  In  intcUieence  and  inteuritv  ex-  ""''  ''"■  "^'  -"""*  *"  ^'"''  retirement  thrust 
the  center  of  It  are  the  textile  and  ap-  p""iXs  the  highest  orde^^^  '"^^^  ''""  ""^  ""''  physician.  Actually  hia 
r^oroi  ir.Hi,<:fHPs  f-hftt  ptnnlov  a  total  of  P"^P''"es  tne  nignest  oiOcr  OI  puDlic  health  is  excellent  but  the  toll  of  public  life 
parel  industries  mat  employ  a^oj^i  or  ^^^..^^  j,^^.  Members  of  Congress  have  „  ^^en  we  want  him  to  remain  m  Con- 
over  2  mlUion  workers,  with  an  annual  ^^^^ed  the  .standard  set  by  hini  in  his  ^ress  but  we  recognize  fuMy  his  right  to  en- 
payroll  of  $7  billion.  understuJlding  and  knowled;;e  of  the  Joy  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  In  com- 
As  recently  as  January  JO^  i^,^^-  ^1^^  problems  and  challenges  that  face  us.  parative  quiet  and  calm.  Certainly  he  will 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  p^.^^^^^^     „,„^.,   ,j,^„              ^^j^^   ^,^^^  carry    with    him    mto   retirement    the    inner 

declared:  ^^^^  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  from  ^""^  "^^^''J'//'^'"^  ''"'"^  ^'''^-  '^^^''^'''y 

On  thl.  point  ther«  need  be  no  equlvoca-  ^^^               beginning   of   our   Republic   to  'i^  notedly, 

tinn      The  OCDM  resarda  the  textile  Indus-  ..                    »»ij         .»i^  ^-^.^^.^^^—^^ 

S^as  S  e^entlal  ta^ry  and  considers  It  the  present  sent  leaders  to  the  Congress 

S^  ewenttal  part  of  the  Nations  mobtliza-  BuRR     HARRISON     has     mamtained     this  MEMBERS     INVITED     TO     SUGGEST 

tlon  baae  K'"»"at  tradition  and  occupies  a  ixjbilion  CONSTITUENTS      AS      WITNESSES 

But    the    fact   is   that   we    have    been  i"  the  front  rank  of  the  great  Virgmians  pOR    SMALL    BUSINESS    COMMIT- 

But   uie    laci  IS   uiai   we    nave    uctui  who  have  served  here.  ^^^^  •uv^'o^y^c-ci 

standing  by  and  watching  the  slow  but  ^^^    speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  mclude  ^^  HEARINGS 

steady  strangulation  of  that  industry-  by  ^^^^   ^   editorial    from   the   News-Vir-  ^^^     PATMAN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
the  overpowering  pressure  of  low-wage  ^^^^^^  Saturday.    March    18.    that   cvi-  unanimous    con.senl    to    extend    my    re- 
imports without   coming   t^J^s   rescue.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  consUtuents  hold  ^^^  ^^  this  point  m  tiie  Record  and 
Italy.  Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom  colleague    and  I  know  ex  Dresses  to  include  extraneous  matter, 
have    been    taking    over    an    expanding  ^^^^Z^TltT^^^^x^^Jtl^.^J.^r^rl  The   SPEAKER.      Is    there    objecUon 
share  of  our  domestic  market  for  some  ver>   well  the  feelings  of  all  of  us  here.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^   ^^  gentleman  from 
time  and  now  they  have  t>een  Joined  by  RmHrMENT  <.r  bi  rr  Hai«ri«w.n  phom  w^.sh-  ■i^-^^^'> 
Hong  Kong.  India.  Pakistan.   Portugal.  ^NcroN  U)om3  ..s  a  trauu  u>.ss  ^.^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  objection. 
Spain,    and    Egypt.      Imports    of    wool  .By  i.ouis  Spiiman.  Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr,  Speaker,  since  the 
cloth  jumped  25  percent  between   19d9  As  of   thi.s   moment   it   is  npparent   th-^t  ^p^riing  of  the  87th  Congress  the  House 

and   1960.  reaching  an  all-time  hish.  ?""*  ^^^VT^rJ^^^^r-^-'en^  d„\hc^' u  ^^'■'^^^  Business  Committee  has  received 

Today,  cotton  goods  Imports  are  four  c.ngresa  fr.m  \  .rgin..is  St-.enth  District,  is  reauesLs   from   Members  who  de- 

n_        ^»»»o.    t-Kon    In    iQRi;     orvH    nvor  serving  hl.s   ,-»st  term     This  decision  has  been  many    requests    irom   ftiemoers   wno   ae- 

'J""?.   T**®  ,  tiS    !^\k       ^     Zll  reached  by  Mr    Hakhlson      It  Is  wholly  In-  sired  assistance  m  resolvuig  small  busi- 

double  those  of  1958.    Clothini,  of  woven  ^.y^pj^^jbie    with    the    hopes,    deeires.    and  nes-s  problems  confronting  their  constit- 

wool  fabrics  was    imported    in    \'im^\.  ^..,hes  of  virtu.iiiy  his  entire  i..:..titviency  uents.     All  of  these  requests  are  given 

more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  1958.  i^    i^e    Seventh    District       Mr     Harhiso.v  priority  consideration  by  the  committee 

All  other  categories  reflect  similar  in-  enrer.-d  om^css  .xs  a  Representative  fmm  and  they  also  receive  my  personal  attcn- 

rrpases  the   .Seveiitn    Virirlnla    D  strict    In    1946       \K      ,              ,.   ,,  ■     .  .     w       u   i  i.     » 

creases.                      ^  .„  «        _,  ..  ,        ..  tv,of    fi„,.   v,«   «,  .  oi«^t.H    t^   .,,,.^.«h    f)i»  tion.     At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  an- 

Between  1947  and  1958.  and  before  the  that    time    he    w..«    elected    to    suco-ed    the  ..           .        Members' 

^    .„^<.   In    <mn/M^«     tho   n  c:     wr.r>l  present    Junior    Senator    fmm    Vlrmnia.    the  nounce    once    aeam    inai    me    Mtmoers 

recent  surge  In  Imports,  the  US    wool  |j  ^  ^^^^^  ^   ^^^^  ^  ^^  robi«tson  requesUs  for  assistance  are  welcome  at  all 

textile    industry    was    forced     to    close  ^^^   h.arri.son  is  now  serving  m  hi^  nin-h  times,  for  the  Small  Business  Committee 

down  248  establlsnments.  wun  a  loss  oi  consecutive   Congre.is    niiu.g    out    the    un-  considers  that  one  of  its  most  important 

91,000  production  Jobs.  expired   term  of  Senator  RourarsoN   In   Uie  functions  IS  to  serve  and  assist  the  Mem- 

The  plain,  stark  fact  Is  that  quotas  are  73th  -ind  beiiij;  reelected  t<j  the  80th.  8i.st.  b^j-s  in  every  way  ixjssible 

required  because  tariffs,   under  present  82d.  83d.  84th.  8oth.  set hai.d  87th.     Mr  ^:^^  committee  has  not  a-s  yet  reached 

policy,    fail    to   offset   low    foreign    wages.  H.Aaai^..N    w,«    advised    by    hU    physician    to  H,H>isinn    re"irdin"    thP    nlacPQ    or 

rrimn^rA  thP  fnllowlnp  hniirlv  wool  tex-  retire  prior  to  hU  election  I.u*t   Nuvember  to  ""^'    dtvi.sion    regarding    the    places    or 

Compare  the  foUowlng  hourly  wool  tex  ,^^  ^^^^^  congre^.     Loyalty  to  his  district  dates  that  its  hearings  will  be  held  dur- 

tile  wage  rates.  ^^^  ^^^  country  c..u.sed  him  Uj  continue  to  ing  the  87th  Congre.ss.     It  appears  to  be 

United  States  of  America 11  73  offer   for  service.     He   was   elected   wuhout  reasonably  certain,  however,   that  after 

Britain 54  opposition     His  physician  hafi  now  convinced  the  Congress  has  adjourned  this  summer 

Italy --       .30  Mr    iurri-s.o.  th.it  it  is  '.,  his  be.st  interest  ^^^^.^  hearings  Will  be  held  in  virtually 

Japan .  i*  and  to  the  best  mtere.st  of  Ms  f.inUiy.  to  re-  ,,         ,.            «  »i_     tt     .    j  r.*    »             j  *i_    » 

„     ,                      ♦♦         ,      .V,                 .  move  himself  from  public  life.    A.crdinKiy  all  sections  of  the  Umed  States  and  that 

Much  as  we  want  to  raise  the  present  ^^  ^^^  y^^^  j.  ^^^  it^uwa  that  he  win  not  be  ^  wide  variety  of  small  business  problems 

Federal  minimum   wage  in   the   United  ^^  cuiUidate  to  su<ceed  hinLseii  m  November  ^iH  be  explored.    Members  of  the  House 

States  from  the  present  $1  per  hour  to  i362.  are  invited  to  submit  the  names  of  any  of 

$1.15.  and  then  to  $1.25.  we  must  realize  Few  Members  of  Congreaa  haTe  served  with  their  constituents  whom  they  would  like 

that  our  textile  industry  will  be  utterly  greater  disunction  than  Mr.  Haaaiaoit.    Har-  to  be  invited  to  appear  as  witnesses  be- 
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fore  the  committee  or  one  of  its  sub- 
committees. 

Following  U  a  listing  of  the  subcom- 
mittees, their  members,  and  Jurisdic- 
tions: 

HOtTSI     SstALL      BtTSINKSS      COlIlCnTEE,      87TH 
CONCaKBS 

•XTBCoMMrrrxs 
Representative  WaioHT  Patman,  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  and  Representative 
William  M.  McCmxocH,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  ccanmlttee.  are  ex  ofDclo 
members  of  each  subcommittee. 

Subcommrlttee  No.  1,  Organization  and  Op- 
eration of  Small  Business  Administration: 
Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman, 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Representative  Sid- 
Nirr  R.  Yates,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  Repre- 
sentative Dale  Alford,  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas; Representative  Arch  A.  Mooee,  Jr., 
Republican,  of  West  Virginia;  Representative 
William  H.  Avert,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Subcommittee  No.  3.  Small  Btislness  and 
Government  Procurement :  Representative 
AaaAHAM  J.  MuLTEH,  chairman.  Democrat,  of 
New  York:  Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Democrat,  of  DUnols;  Representative  Tom 
Steed,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  Representa- 
tive H.  Allen  Smith,  Republican,  of  Califor- 
nia; Representative  Howard  W.  Robison, 
Republican,  of  New  York. 

Subcommittee  No.  3.  Porelgn  Trade,  For- 
eign Aid.  and  Basic  Metals:  Representative 
SiDNET  R.  Yates,  chairman.  Democrat,  of 
Illinois:  Representative  Job  L.  Evufs.  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee;  Representative  Abbabam 
J,  MuLTER.  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Repre- 
sentative Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr..  Republican,  of 
West  Virginia;  Representative  Ralfh  Haxvbt, 
Republican,    of   Indiana. 

Subcommittee  No.  4,  Taxation:  Repre- 
sentative ToM  Steed,  chairman.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma;  Representative  Abrabam  J.  Mul- 
ter.  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Representative 
James  Roo6Xvelt,  Democrat,  of  California; 
Representative  H.  Allen  Smtth.  Republican, 
of  California;  Representative  Rau^  Hartxt, 
Republican,  of  Indiana. 

Subcommittee  No.  5,  DUtrlbutlon  Prob- 
lems Affecting  Small  Bualncss:  Representa- 
tive James  Roosevelt,  chairman.  Democrat, 
of  California;  Representative  Tom  Steed, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma;  Representative 
Dale  Altoeo,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Rep- 
resentative Arch  A.  Moorx,  Jr..  Republican, 
of  West  Virginia;  Representative  William  H. 
Avert,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Subcommittee  No.  6,  Advertising  and 
Growth  Opportunities  for  Small  Business: 
Representative  Dale  Altord,  chairman.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Arkansas;  Representative  Joe  L. 
EviNS,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee;  Representa- 
tive James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Representative  William  H.  Avsrt, 
Republican,  Of  Kansas;  Representative 
Howard  W.  Robison,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
Problems  in  the  Dairy  Industry:  Elepresenta- 
tlve  Tom  Stexs,  chairman.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma;  Representative  Jamzs  Boossvelt, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Representative  Dale 
Alford.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas;  Representa- 
tive Howard  W.  Robison,  Republican,  of 
New  York;  Representative  Ralph  Harvey, 
Republican,  of  Indiana. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  GIVES 
A  GOOD  DESCRIPTION  OP  HOW 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  MANAGES 
INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Recokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  Members'  read- 
ing a  feature  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning, 
March  21,  under  the  general  title  "Man- 
aging Money."  It  contains  an  excellent 
description  of  the  operations  of  a  little- 
known  but  most  important  feature  of 
our  Government.  It  also  contains  a  good 
description  of  the  i>eculiar  problem  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  up  against  at  the 
present  time  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
run  on  our  gold  reserves. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  how 
Interest  rates  are  determined.  In  fact, 
we  frequently  hear  statements,  and  read 
statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  interest 
rate  is  simply  the  price  of  money,  and 
the  price  of  money  is  determined  by  the 
supply  of  money  and  the  demand  for 
Its  use.  Such  statements  are  largely 
true;  but  they  overlook  the  point  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  determines  the  sup- 
ply, and,  indeed,  it  adjusts  the  supply 
upward  or  downward  almost  every  day 
of  the  year,  and  frequently  from  hour 
to  hour  within  the  day.  Furthermore, 
factors  other  than  supply  and  demand 
help  determine  interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  several 
means  for  influencing  interest  rates  up- 
ward or  downward  without  respect  to 
changes  in  the  supply-demand  balance. 
And  it  has  means  of  changing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  differential  between 
long-term  and  short-term  interest  rates 
also  without  respect  to  changes  in  the 
supply -demand  balance. 

Why  should  the  Members  be  concerned 
with  what  level  of  interest  rates  the 
Federal  Reserve  maintains  in  the  Amer- 
ican ecoiMmy? 

The  question  is  important  to  every  au- 
thorization, appropriation,  and  tax 
measure  the  Congress  is  considering.  It 
determines  which  general  course  of  pol- 
icy we  shall  follow. 

While  we  do  not  generally  speak  of  the 
matter  in  the  terms  I  am  alwut  to  use, 
the  fact  is  that  one  of  the  main  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
provide  general  economic  regulation.  In 
recent  decades  the  Federal  Government 
has  followed  either  of  two  general  means 
to  try  to  achieve  this  regulation.  We 
usually  refer  to  this  regulation  as  try- 
ing to  maintain  economic  stability, 
avoiding  both  runaway  booms  and  eco- 
nomic depressions. 

One  of  the  means  we  use  for  this  pur- 
pose is  our  general  fiscal  policy.  Thus 
in  recession  times.  Federal  spending  is 
increased  and  tax  revenues  drop.  In 
this  way,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  goes 
deeper  into  debt  to  pump  more  pur- 
chasing power  into  the  economy. 

The  other  means  of  trying  to  achieve 
stability  is  through  management  of  the 
money  supply  and  interest  rates.  Thus 
In  prosperous  times,  the  Federal  Reserve 
tightens  the  money  supply  and  raises 
Interest  rates  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing Investment  in  new  productive  plants, 
new  houses,  and  so  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  recessions  occur,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  eases  the  money  supply  and 
lowers  interest  rates  for  the  purpose  of 


trying  to  stimulate  Investment.    That  is 
to  say,  this  is  normally  the  case. 

IN   COLD  recession 

At  the  present  time,  although  we  are 
in  a  recession,  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
maintaining  interest  rates  at  a  higher 
level  than  it  has  used  in  past  periods  of 
inflationary  boom  when  it  was  imposing 
an  interest  rate  calculated  to  suppress 
investment.  The  reason  for  this  is,  sup- 
posedly, that  since  the  middle  of  last 
October,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  lost  its 
ability  to  prescribe  interest  rates  purely 
on  the  basis  of  what  it  thinks  the  do- 
mestic economy  requires.  It  must  now 
keep  f.hort-term  interest  rates  very 
high — or  so  it  thinks — in  order  to  pre- 
vent bank  depositors  and  investors  in 
short-tenn  securities  from  moving  their 
funds  to  Europe  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  interest  rates  prevailing  there. 
And  the  reason  why  this  is  thought  to  be 
neces.sary  is,  of  course,  that  the  more 
dollars  going  abroad,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  some  of  these  dollars  will  be  used 
by  foreign  central  banks  to  purchase 
some  of  the  Treasury's  gold.  We  feel 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  sell  the  gold. 
We  are,  in  short,  in  a  gold  recession. 
In  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  gold,  the 
Federal  Reserve  is  maintaining  interest 
rates  so  high  that  these  are  causing  a  re- 
cession in  the  domestic  economy. 
Whether  under  these  circumstances  the 
President  will  recommend,  and  the  Con- 
gress will  apprcH>riate,  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  deficit  spending  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  those  Members  who  are 
interested  in  the  exact  methods  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  uses  to  manage  interest 
rates  will  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  by  Arlen  J.  Large.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

Managing  Money:   U.S.  Bond  Market  Role 

Spotlighted  by  Fed's  Interest  Rate  Moves; 

Reserve  System  Hits  Snags  as  It  Tries  To 

Cut   Cost   op   Long-Term    Borrowing;    17 

Dealers  and  $1&0  Billion 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 

New  York. — A  little-known  securities 
market  here  is  involved  In  controversial 
experiment  In  managing  money.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  experiment  could  have 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  future  of  America's 
domestic  economy  and  its  holdings  of  gold. 

This  market  consists  of  17  dealers  In  Gov- 
ernment securities,  linked  together  by  a  net- 
work of  private  telephone  wires,  odd  tribal 
customs  and  a  clannish  Jargon.  The  mar- 
ket's annual  volume  of  $150  billion  or  more 
is  several  times  that  of  its  more  famous 
cousin  and  financial  district  neighbor,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment securities  market's  business  comes 
from  such  private  customers  as  banks.  In- 
surance companies,  and  corporations  seeking 
profitable  Investments,  or  wanting  to  turn 
their  securities  into  cash.  But  the  market's 
biggest  single  customer  is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

By  careful  planning  of  its  purchases  and 
sales  of  Treasury  securities,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve now  is  trying  to  push  down  long-term 
Interest  rates.  The  purpose  of  this  effort, 
which  Is  suffering  some  setbacks,  'b  to  make 
long-term  borrowing  cheaper  In  the  hope 
that  more  people  then  will  decide  to  build 
homes  and  expand  factories  with  t>orrowed 
funds.  

bolstering    SHORT-TERM    RATES 

Simultaneously,  the  Federal  Reserve  U  try- 
ing to  keep  short-term  rates  up.  In  the  hope 
that  fewer   investors  then  will  take  money 
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from  the  United  StAtaa  to  Mek  higher  yields 
abroad.  The  Unltad  States  for  years  has 
been  spending,  lendlnc  and  Investing  more 
abroad  than  foreigners  have  been  spending, 
lending  and  Investing  here.  A«  a  result,  for- 
eigners have  plied  up  holdings  of  dollars. 
part  of  which  they  have  used  to  buy  gold 
from  the  United  States;  the  U  3  store  of 
gold  In  the  past  year  alone  has  fallen  by 
more  than  $2  billion. 

No  one  questions  the  Federal  Reserves 
ability  to  influence  Interest  rates  When  the 
system  buys  Treasury  securities,  it  puts 
more  lendable  funds  Into  the  banking  sys- 
tem When  It  sells  Government  securities. 
It  causes  buyers  to  take  money  uut  of  banks 
But  many  economists  and  Government  se- 
curities dealers  doubt  whether  the  system 
can  keep  one  type  of  rate  up  while  depress- 
ing another 

In  Its  efforts  to  do  so.  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  altered  Its  long-standing  ptillcy  <>f  trad- 
ing almost  exclusively  In  securities  that  ma- 
ture In  less  than  1  year.  In  the  4  weeks 
since  the  change  was  announced,  the  system 
has  added  to  Us  holdings  $432  million  of  se- 
curities that  mattire  In  more  than  1  year 
Its  aim  is  to  push  up  the  prices  of  such  se- 
curities and  thus  depress  their  yields;  such 
changes  on  Government  Issues  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  similar  shifts  both  on  new 
and  jutstanding  private.  State  and  city  se- 
cvirltles 

\  number  uf  Covernn»ent  securities  dealers 
wonder  what  will  happen  to  the  Federal 
funds  received  by  the  sellers  of  longer  term 
Treasury  securities.  If  much  of  the  money 
is  reinvested  In  short-term  securities  partly 
because  of  uncertainty  about  success  of  the 
Federal  Reserves  efforts  to  bolster  long-term 
bond  prices,  short-term  rates  might  tend  to 
go  down  and  long-term  rates  would  get  firm- 
er And  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would 
have  bought  a  lot  of  longer  term  ussues  with- 
out achieving  Its  alms. 

MARTIN     AWASE     OF    DA.NCCK.S 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Martin  who 
resisted  the  technique  for  years,  is  aware  of 
the  dangers  But  he  has  told  Congress  he 
believes  the  effort  to  nudge  longer  term  rate* 
lower  will  have  some  success  So  far  there  s 
no  statistical    evidence   to   back    him    up 

On  the  last  trading  day  before  the  Federal 
Reserve  announced  its  change  m  ptillcy  a 
Treasury  bond  maturing  In  1969  was  being 
traded  at  a  price  yielding  the  buyer  3  69  per- 
cent Aiter  edging  higher  for  a  while  after 
that,  the  price  recently  has  fallen,  so  that  the 
bonds  of  1969  yesterday  were  yielding  ,3  70 
percent  Similar  Increases  m  yields  have 
come  In  other  longer  term  issues 

Its  far  too  early,  however,  to  declare  that 
the  Federal  Reserve's  program  has  failed 
For  the  moment,  the  Systems  efforts  are 
rxinning  into  heavy  counterforces  A  stroim 
stock  market  Is  attracting  private  invest- 
ment funds  that  might  otherwi.se  have  g<.iie 
Into  bidding  up  bond  prices  He.ivy  offernigs 
of  State  and  local  bonds  have  built  up  the 
supply  of  d'^bt  securities;  this  also  tends  to 
depress  prices  of  longer  term  Issues 

These  difficulties  so  far  arent  deterring  the 
System  from  pushing  its  program  Tlie 
actual  buying  and  selling  Is  handled  in  a 
tightly  guarded  room  on  the  ninth  floor  >f 
the  ff>rtressllke  Federal  Reserve  R.mk  o: 
New  York,  three  blocks  north  of  Wall  Stree' 
The  Federal  Heserve  t>ank  ofRclaJs  in  New 
York  get  their  orders.  In  general  terms  from 
the  Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market  Coniniit- 
tee.  which  usually  meets  every  3  weeks  in 
the  Systems  white  marble  headquarters 
building  In  Wasliington.  The  traders'  spe- 
cific day-to-day  Instructions  are  formulated 
by  oflBclals  of  the  New  York  bank  and  Wash- 
iiii<ton  headquarters. 

The  Open  Market  Conunittee  is  comp<xsed 
■  f  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  7  Oovernors 
plus  5  of  the  12  regional  Federal  Reserve 
bank    presidents.     The    New    York    Resserve 


Blink's  president,  lanky,  balding  Alfred 
Hayes,  u  permanent  vice  chairman  of  the 
group,  the  other  11  pre.sldents  take  turns 
serving  on  the  committee  Chairman  of  the 
group  is  Mr    Martin 

The  Committee  g  vges  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  considers  international  develop- 
ments In  the  light  of  these  factors.  It  de- 
cides whether  to  buy  or  sell  Government 
securltle»--and  what  types  to  buy  or  sell 
and  passes  on  general  instructions  to  the 
New  York  Reserve  Bank 

These  instructions  must  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  day-to-day  developments  To 
keep  abreast  of  what's  happening  between 
the  Washington  meetings,  offlclals  at  the  New 
York  bank  operate  an  elaborate  intelligence 
system  Between  9  30  and  11  o  clock  each 
morning  they  talk  In  person  and  by  phone 
with  market  dealers,  and  with  Treasury  of- 
flclals In  Washington  They  also  check  ah 
the  latest  statistics  on  Interest  rates,  and 
figures  on  bank  reserves  which  serve  its  a 
measure  of  bank  lending  power 

From  all  this  probing  the  bank  s  officers 
get  a  good  notion  about  financial  trends 
shaping  up  on  any  given  day  By  11  o'clock 
they're  ready  for  a  telephonic  strategy  con- 
ference with  headqufu-ters  to  plan  that 
day's  operation  At  the  New  York  end.  the 
participants  are  usually  Robert  Rouse,  man- 
ager of  the  Systems  open  market  account, 
Mr  Hayes,  the  banks  president,  and  per- 
haps a  lesser  ofHcer  or  two  In  Washington 
officials  Interested  In  the  mt)rnlng  call  gen- 
erally drift  Into  the  office  of  Woodllef 
Thomas,  a  Board  economist,  where  the  chat- 
ting la  done  on  extension  phones,  partici- 
pants usually  Include  Mr  Thomas  at  le;ist 
one  Governor  and  «.pveral  other  staff  Oiflclal.s 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  switch- 
board operators  plug  In  at  least  one  district 
bank  president  talking  from  his  home  base 
In  Chicago  or  San   Francisco  or  el.sewhere 

On  any  given  day.  the  procedure  de<-lded 
upon  can  go  directly  ci)unter  t<j  tlie  com- 
mittees long-term  credit  policy  .Supjx>Be 
the  Committee's  standing  instructions  c.ill 
for  supplying  plenty  of  b.mk  reserves — as  U 
now  apparently  the  case  But  suppose  altxj 
that  Mr  Rouse  s  morning  sleuthing  detects 
that  vag.irles  of  'he  financial  pipelines  to- 
day will  dump  heavy  sunxs  Into  bank  re- 
serves This  happens  If  heavy  payments  by 
checks  between  banks  are  delayed  in  transit, 
or  If  people  .simply  deposit  lots  of  caah  in 
banks  If  .so  the  New  York  Reserve  Bank 
may  tod.iy  tighten  the  money  market  by 
selling  securities,  to  absorb  reserves  that  .ire 
deemed  temporarily  too  great, 

TESTINl,     THf     MARKET 

Or  Mr  Rouse  might  ha^e  another  trick 
In  mlrid  for  clearance  during  the  1  ocliKk 
phone  check  with  Washington  »'ts  own 
feel  of  the  market  plus  slight  s  .itlstlcal 
hints,  may  Indicate  that  U)an  funds  have 
become  a  bit  scarcer  thaii  before  It  could 
represent  the  true  beginning  of  a  heavier 
buoine-ss  demand  for  money,  or  It  could 
simply  be  a  money  market  fluke  To  And 
out  which  Mr  House  could  decide  to  pomp 
Slime  additional  money  into  the  m.irket  by 
buying  a  batch  of  bills  from  dealers  with  the 
explicit  understanding  that  he'll  sell  them 
back  a  day  or  two  later  T7U3  temporary 
cash  Injection  will  give  him  a  chance  to  see 
whether  money  supplies  remain  tight  a 
sign  that  bu.sincss  demand  may  be  real  -or 
whether  the  e.ttra  funds  tend  to  glut  the 
money  market 

Once  the  day's  strategy  hits  been  fixed  Mr 
Rouse  piVises  the  word  to  traders  on  the 
ninth  tliX)r  trading  desk  Tlieae  men  wh</ll 
do  the  actual  buying  or  selling  aren't  ti)ld 
what  Mr  Rouse  and  his  headquarters  col- 
leagues are  up  to,  they  re  merely  told  what  to 
buy  or  sell 

Supp'jse  the  plan  U  to  buy  »lo  million 
worth  of  bonds  under  the  new  policy  di- 
rective     It's  now  time — usually  about  mid- 


day for  the  go-around  Each  Federal  Re- 
serve trader  Is  assigned  one  or  two  dealers 
to  call,  and  at  a  given  signal  they  flick  their 
direct-line  telephone  switches.  At  the  pri- 
vate trader's  p>oeltlon  on  the  other  end.  a 
light  labeled     Fed  Res"  blinks  on 

I'he  Federal  Reserve  trader  asks.  "How  do 
you  make  the  4s  of  October  1969?"  This 
Is  a  request  for  a  price  at  which  the  dealer 
win  sell  the  4  percent  Treasury  bonds  which 
mature  In  October  1969  The  dealer  quickly 
makes  a  price  for  this  and  any  other  re- 
quested Issues  The  dealer  Is  reminded  to 
'  BtaJid  on  your  market  '  for  about  20  min- 
utes and  the  Federal  Reserve  trader  hangs 
up 

The  initial  calls,  made  simultaneously  to 
prevent  any  dealers  from  having  exclusive 
knowledge  of  Impending  purchases  that 
could  affect  prices  are  conipleted  in  5  min- 
utes or  less  The  prices  obtained  from  the 
dealers  are  listed  on  a  single  tally  sheet,  and 
the  trading  desk's  boss  decides  which  deal- 
ers will  be  called  back  and  given  the  order 

ol'TSIOras    ARE    BARRED 

To  cloak  ltJ5  day-t<i-day  purchases  and 
sales,  the  Federal  Reserve  goes  to  some 
lengths  Outsiders  are  barred  from  the 
nmth-fl.H.r  trading  tixim  In  the  Federal 
Reaerve  bank,  where  traders  sit  at  17  tele- 
phone posltlojis  around  a  big  horsesh'^e- 
sh.iped  desk  If  a  well-Informed  outsider 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  trading  room. 
It's  conceivable  that  he  might  be  able  to 
gage  the  extent  and  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  s  operations  And  that  is  some- 
thing the  Reserve  System  wants  to  avoid, 
bei^-ause  such  an  outsider  might  then  have 
an  ad\antiige  in  the  market 

No  individual  Government  securities 
dealer  during  anv  given  day  knows  how 
much  the  Federal  Reserve  is  buying  or  sell- 
ing K.wh  dealer  will  have  been  asked  by 
the  Re.serve  System  to  supply  s<»me  prices 
and  may  have  made  some  purchases  or  sales 
But  dealers  do  ncit  exchange  information  on 
the  extent  of  their  dealings  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  So  each  dealer  at  best,  will  have 
only  partial  information  during  the  trading 
d.iy 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  traders  themselves 
are  well  known  by  voice  U)  the  private  mar- 
ket traders  but  off-the-Job  fraternizing  Is 
avoided  'There's  no  particular  rule  about 
s<K-lal  Contacts."  says  one  Federal  Reserve 
official  But  Its  hard  to  keep  from  talk- 
ing shop  when  traders  gel  together,  and 
that  makes  it  embarrassing  for  everyone  ' 
At  the  retirement  party  In  1956  for  Mary 
Whelan  a  Federal  Reserve  trader  who  was 
well  known  by  voice  to  all  the  dealers, 
many  of  them  met  her  m  person  for  the 
nrst   time 

A  major  aid  to  the  Federal  Reserve  In 
pre.serving  the  secrecy  of  Its  operation  In 
addition  to  buying  and  selling  for  Its  own 
account.  It  handles  Tretisury  securities 
transactions  for  Federal  agencies  and  trust 
funds  and  foreign  central  banks.  Reeerve 
.System  officials  are  fairly  satisfied  that  the 
dealers  are  kept  In  the  dark  about  a  given 
day's  operations,  and  the  dealers  themselves 
tend  to  agree  "You  never  can  be  sure 
abnit  the  Federal  Reserve,"  says  an  execu- 
tive of  one  big  dealer  firm 

THE     17     DEALERS 

Eacli  Tliursday,  the  Reserve  System  makes 
public  a  report  .'Showing  changes  In  Its  port- 
folio during  the  week  which  ended  on  the 
previous  day  This  report  is  given  wide 
distribution  through  newspapers,  so  that 
no  single  trader  or  investor  gains  any  mar- 
ket advantage  from  It 

Tlie  Government  securities  market  Itself 
consists  of  5  dealer  Arms  that  actually 
are  bank.s,  handling  securities  only  on  the 
side,  plus  12  that  are  specialists  In  buying 
and  selling  the  I  O  U's  of  the  Government 
and  business  Some  of  them,  such  as  Dis- 
count   Corp .    deal    m.ilnly    In    securities    of 
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the  Federal  Government;  others,  such  as 
Salomon  Bros.  U  Huteler,  offer  a  "depart- 
ment store"  range  of  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate obllgatloru. 

The  other  nonbank  dealers  Include  Bar- 
low. Leeds  &  Co:  Brlggs,  Bchaedls  &  Co., 
Inc  C.  F  Chllds  &  Co.,  Inc.  (Chicago) ; 
C  J  Devlne  ft  Co;  First  Boston  Corp.; 
Aubrey  O.  Lanston  &  Co.;  New  York  Han- 
seatic  Corp  ;  Wm.  E.  Pollock  &  Co..  Inc.; 
Chaa  E  Qulncey  &  Co.;  and  D.  W.  Rich  & 
Co,  Inc.  Bank  dealers  are  Bankers  Trust 
Co ;  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co.; 
Obntlnental  DUnols  National  Bank  ft  Trust 
Co  (Chicago);  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Morgan  Guaranty  Tnist  Co.  The 
Chtcftgo-based  firms  have  tr.iding  branches 
In  New  York. 

All  17  dealer  Arms  are  recognized  by  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  as  outlets 
for  Its  own  money-managing  operations. 
The  field  technically  is  open  to  newcomers, 
but  the  number  of  dealers  remains  fairly 
constint.  "There  seems  to  be  a  natural  law 
about  this."  observes  one  Federal  official. 
The  law  according  to  two  Carnegie  Institute 
professors  who  recently  studied  the  market 
on  behalf  of  Congress,  appears  to  be  the 
difficulty  for  any  larger  number  of  dealers 
to  make  a  profit  and  find  capital  to  finance 
their  operations.  The  dealers  try  to  make 
a  profit  by  selling  Government  securities  at 
prices  higher  than  those  which  they  pay. 

The  private  traders  buy  and  sell  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  securities  on  their  t«le- 
plK>nlc  word  alone;  they  personally  rarsly 
see  the  pieces  of  paper  they  ar«  trfMling. 
The  actual  transfer  of  the  secorltiea  Is  han- 
dled by  other  employes  of  the  dsalsr  firms. 
When  a  dealer  firm  sells  a  Treasury  bond 
to  the  Federal  Reserve,  for  example,  an  em- 
ployee at  hte  firm  will  deliver  the  bond  to 
the  New  York  Reserve  Bank  and  pick  up  the 
Federal  Reserve's  check. 

THE    "rrO"    AND    TH«    "TtD'V 

An  sasy  familiarity  with  big  sums  Is  only 
one  mark  of  the  exclusive  dealer  fraternity. 
Another  Is  an  Intimate  knowledg*  of  the 
workings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  with 
which  they're  In  close  daily  contact.  This 
familiarity  is  reflected  In  the  market's  lan- 
guage. A  stockbroker  who  wants  to  appear 
sophisticated  might  talk  about  the  "Fed"  to 
indicate  nickname  famUlarlty  with  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reeerve  System.  But  a  real  inBMer  on 
the  Government  securltlee  market  !■  more 
likely  to  refer  to  "the  Fed'l."  And  It's  a  rare 
dealer  firm  executive  who  calls  Chairman 
Wlllisun  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  anything  but 
"BUI." 

In  their  own  operations,  the  17  dealer  firms 
do  more  than  match  up  a  prospective  wller 
of  securities  with  a  prospective  buyer.  Idost 
of  them  accumulate  securltie*  for  their  own 
Inventory  from  which  customers  are  »vp- 
pUed,  much  as  a  used  car  dealer  stocks  his 
sales  lot.  As  with  used  oars,  the  trick  in 
Guverunient  securities  Is  to  accumulate  no 
more  of  a  stock  of  a  certain  security  than 
cm  be  resold  at  a  profit. 

The  Treasury  has  outstanding  some  $190 
billion  worth  of  I  O  U's  that  can  be  traded 
on  the  market.  But  dealers  do  more  InialiMss 
In  some  issues  than  In  others.  Long-term 
bonds  maturing  in  20  to  30  years  typically 
are  held  for  long  period  by  insurance  com- 
panies, pension  funds,  and  mutual  savings 
banks.  Because  not  many  of  these  securities 
change  hands  often,  a  9500,000  transaction 
in  such  bonds  Is  considered  large. 

In  contrast,  dealers  buy  and  sell  heavy  vol- 
umes of  short-term  Treasury  bills  maturing 
in  6  months  or  lees;  these  are  bought  by 
btuiks  and  corporations  that  don't  want  to 
leave  spare  funds  Idle  without  interest  earn- 
ings even  for  short  periods.  These  bills  are 
sold  when  cash  Is  needed  to  pay  expenses. 
A  sale  Involving  less  than  91  mllUon  ie  re- 
garded by  dealers  as  peanuts;  not  untU  a  bill 
deal  hits  $25  million  or  more  are  you  talking 
big  money. 


A   tas  MnxION  SALE 

Say,  for  example,  that  United  States  Steel 
wants  to  sell  $25  million  of  bills.  Its  treas- 
urer will  call  a  dealer  firm  and  ask  a  man 
on  the  trading  desk  what  price  he's  willing 
to  pay.  The  trader  will  quote  a  price  there 
and  then,  even  though  he  often  does  not 
know  the  volume  Involved.  If  It's  one  of  the 
larger  dealers,  he'll  feel  obliged  to  stand  by 
his  market  and  buy  the  whole  $25  million 
worth.  After  that,  it's  up  to  the  dealer  firm 
to  resell  the  bills  to  someone  else  at  a  higher 
price  if  It  can. 

Traders  do  not  work  entirely  by  Intuition, 
of  course.  Tlie  trading  rooms  of  most  dealers 
have  a  quote  board  on  the  wall  listing  the 
dealers'  own  current  prices  for  each  traded 
issue.  Also,  dealers  adjust  their  own  inven- 
tories by  trading  with  each  other;  some  of 
the  17  firms  do  most  of  their  business  with 
other  dealers.  If  a  trader  w.ints  to  know  a 
competitor's  prices,  he  flicks  a  private  line 
switch  on  his  telephone  box  and  asks  his 
counterpart  for  a  run  on  prices. 

Price-swapping  aside,  one  of  t);e  distin- 
guishing aspects  of  the  market  Is  its  aura 
of  great  secrecy,  of  not  letting  other  dealers 
know  what  you're  doing.  Dealers  tend  to 
brag  about  the  competitiveness  of  their 
market,  and  they're  backed  up  on  this  point 
by  the  Carnegie  Institute  professors  who 
studied  the  market  for  Congress.  Active 
oompetltlon  seetns  to  prevail  when  dealers 
are  trading  the  heavy-volume  short-term 
securities,  their  report  said.  There's  less 
oompetltlon  In  long-term  Issues,  but  the 
Carnegie  men  say  this  is  due  to  the  small 
supply  of  such  securities,  and  Isn't  the 
dealers'  fault. 

Secrecy  Is  deemed  especially  necessary 
when  a  dealer  gets  a  big  order  from  a  cus- 
tomer. The  dealer  perhaps  can  fill  part  of 
the  order  from  his  own  Inventory,  and  go 
shopping  around  for  the  rest.  If  other  deal- 
ers know  what's  up.  the  price  of  the  desired 
issue  will  be  bid  higher.  To  thicken  the 
plot,  dealers  sometimes  ask  someone  out- 
side the  market — perhaps  a  stock  market 
broker — to  do  the  telephoning,  thus  masking 
the  identity  of  the  real  buyer. 

SELECniVG     THE     THADERS 

Traders  selected  for  phone  duty  are  a  spe- 
cial breed  of  men,  to  hear  their  supervisors 
tell  It.  "A  good  trader  must  have  the  wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  and  the  brass-nerve  of  an 
Irishman,"  says  H.  N.  Repp,  president  of  the 
Discount  Corp.  Executives  also  place  high 
marks  on  quick  thinking;  in  a  busy  market, 
a  trader  might  handle  up  to  20  phone  con- 
versations an  hour.  The  market  in  New 
York  opens  at  10  am.  and  runs  straight 
through  to  8:80  pjn.;  some  traders  must 
lunch  In  their  ofBce. 

Borne  of  the  dealer  firms  pride  thMnselves 
on  the  freedom  given  trading  desk  men  to 
conunit  heavy  sums  of  the  firm's  money  In 
hectic  trading  without  checking  first  with 
the  boss.  One  trading  supervisor  proclaims 
his  own  firm's  freedom  by  contracting  It 
with  others :  "In  some  outfits,  you  can't  buy 
10  bonds  without  running  to  Poppa." 

Moet  elusive  of  the  trading  desk  man's 
talents  is  a  "feel  of  the  market,"  being  able 
to  sense  the  strength  of  demand  and  the 
pressure  of  supply.  "Sometimes,"  says  a 
market  veteran,  "you  have  to  decide  whether 
a  rush  of  sell  orders  means  real  market  weak- 
ness, or  whether  there  are  still  underlying 
elements  of  strength  that  could  fool  you  " 
Traders  who  have  a  good  market  feel  are 
highly  prized,  paid  salaries  ranging  up  to 
$50,000  and  sometimes  awarded  a  partner- 
ship in  the  firm. 


ONE   ACCOUNT   OP   THE   WAY   CHI- 
CAGO ASSISTS  IN  THE  ELECTION 
OP  A  PRESIDENT 
Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr. 

Speaker,   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  to  include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Chesly  Manly's  story  In  the 
Tribune  of  March  18,  tells  us  something 
about  fraudulent  voting,  and  r>oints  to 
the  necessity  of  constsuit  vigilance  and, 
it  might  be  added,  aggressive  action  by 
the  National  Department  of  Justice. 

The  story  follows: 

SioRY  OF  Big  City  Voting  Frauds  an  Oud, 
Shocking  One:  Methods  Remain  the 
Smue  Afjer  30  Years 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

Thirty  years  ago  on  November  4,  1930. 
this  reporter  observed  polling  places  In  the 
flophouse  district  of  South  State  Street.  In 
Michael  "Hlnky  Dinky"  Kenna's  first  ward, 
and  talked  with  doEens  of  "repeaters"  who 
were   paid   50   cents   every   time   they  voted, 

"We're  going  along."  explained  a  Repub- 
lican precinct  captain.  "If  we  don't  say 
anything  they  give  us  a  few  votes.  They 
register  these  floaters  by  the  hundreds,  un- 
der any  names.  Then  when  a  bum  comes  in 
to  vote  they  Instruct  him.  He  can  use  any 
name  on  the  precinct  roll." 

The  procedure  Is  the  same  In  elections 
now,  including  Republican  collusion  in 
Democratic  fraud,  as  will  be  shown  later  by 
a  summary  of  court  cases. 

KANSAS    CITT    KECOBD 

Election  stealing  In  New  York  City.  Al- 
bany, Jersey  City,  Chicago,  and  other  cities 
has  reached  shocking  proportions  at  various 
times,  but  all  records  for  grand  larceny  of 
ballots  probably  were  broken  by  the  Pender- 
gast  machine  In  Kansas  City,  of  which 
President  Harry  8.  Truman  was  a  dues  pay- 
ing member  and  beneficiary. 

In  1934  Tom  Pendergast,  the  boss,  chose 
Truman,  then  a  county  judge,  to  run  for 
the  Senate.  In  a  three-way  contest  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  Truman's  plurality 
was  41,000  votes.  Jackson  County  and  Kan- 
sas City,  where  It  was  estimated  that  Pender- 
gast disposed  of  60,000  ghost  votes,  gave  Tru- 
man 138.423  and  his  two  opponents  10,437. 

Maurice  Milllgan,  appointed  U.S.  attorney 
by  President  Roosevelt,  obtained  259  convic- 
tions for  frauds  in  the  1936  election  and 
temporarily  broke  the  Pendergast  machine. 
Boss  Pendergast  himself  went  to  prison  for 
Income  tax  fraud.  In  1938  Sen.  Truman  un- 
successfully opposed  confirmation  of  Mllli- 
gans  appointment  for  a  second  term,  and  in 
1940  he  was  repaid  for  his  loyalty  to  the 
Pendergast  machine.  He  won  renomlnatlon 
for  the  Senate  by  7,000  votes. 

In  1946  Trtiman  undertook  to  purge  Rep- 
resentative Roger  Slaughter,  a  conservative 
Democrat  on  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
from  the  Kansas  City  district.  Triunan  sup- 
ported Enos  Axtell,  a  political  unknown,  who 
defeated  Slaughter  by  2,300  votes  in  the 
August  6  primary. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  said  the  election  was 
as  crooked  as  any  ever  held  In  the  city. 
Charles  Blnaggio,  a  gangster  ally  of  the 
Pendergast  machine,  sent  flying  squadrons 
of  unregistered  voters  from  precinct  to  pre- 
cinct, voting  them  again  and  again.  In  many 
precincts  Slaughter  received  no  votes  at  all, 
and  in  four  wards  the  count  was  6  to  1  for 
Axtell.  

rSl'S    HANDS    TIK9 

The  Star  collected  aOdavlts  from  1,400 
witnesses  of  fraud  and  raised  such  a  clamor 
that  Attorney  General  (now  Supreme  Ckmrt 
Justice)  Tom  Clark  had  to  do  eomethlng 
about  It  but  he  assigned  an  assistant  T, 
Lamar  Caudle,  to  the  task  awl  Oaudle  is- 
sued instructions  which  effectively  tied  the 
hands  of  FBI  Investigators. 
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Meanwhile,  a  county  grand  Jury  found  evi- 
dence of  "a  deliberate  and  calculated  plan  to 
miscount  votee  and  otberwtae  steal  the  elec- 
tion ■■ 

Tlie  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  began 
an  investigation  of  the  Justice  Department, 
but  during  the  night  before  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  was  to  testify,  the  primary  bal- 
lots were  stolen  from  a  vault  In  the  election 
commissioners'  offlce.  which  was  blown  open 
with  nitroglycerin. 

Seventy-one  persona  were  indicted,  but 
with  the  evidence  missing  prosecution  was 
futile. 

If  Ltndon  Johmsom's  election  as  Vice 
President  In  1960  was  not  stolen,  there  Is 
little  doubt  among  sophisticated  Texaiis 
that  his  nomination  for  the  Senate  was 
stolen  In  1948. 

Several  days  after  the  polls  had  closed  <.iii 
August  28  It  was  announced  that  the  ballots 
of  precinct  13  In  Jim  Wells  County  gave 
JoHNSOM  a  lead  of  87  votes  over  former  Gov 
Coke  Stevenson.  The  theft  of  that  election 
was  so  flagrant  that  the  State  Democratic 
committee  confirmed  the  result  by  a  margin 
of  only  one  vote.  39  to  28. 

BAIXOTS    TMSOWN    OUT 

In  the  closest  Texas  election  since  1948. 
John  P  Kennedy  and  Johnson  won  that 
States  34  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  In  1980  by  an  offlclally  pro- 
claimed majority  of  48.333  Auditors  em- 
ployed by  Texas  Republicans  found  th.it 
90.975  ballots,  most  of  them  marked  fur 
Richard  Nixon  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  were 
thrown  out  In  308  0*  the  State's  233  paper 
ballot  precincts. 

Under  Texas  law.  voters  In  piiper  Oiillnt 
precincts  were  required  not  only  Ui  put 
crosses  after  the  names  of  candidates  of 
their  choice  but  also  to  cross  out  the  others 
Election  Judges,  however,  were  authorized  to 
give  effect  to  the  Intent  cf  the  voter 

This  Ingenious  arrangement  pe-^mitted 
wholesale  rejection  of  bsllota  In  precincts 
with  Nlxon-Lodge  majorities  and  accept- 
ance of  similarly  defective  ballots  in  pre- 
cincts with  Kennedy-Johnson  majorltlea 

VOTE     HESOINC     TACTICS 

It  was  reported  that  Democratic  bosst-s  in 
Mexican  border  counties  bought  poll  Uix 
certificates  in  blocks  of  300  to  3.0tK).  at  »!  75 
a  certificate,  for  use  in  vote  herding  opera- 
tions. 

In  many  Texas  precincts  there  were  over- 
casts-more votes  than  qualified  voters,  as 
shown  by  the  poll  tax  Hats.  Texans  who  are 
ov»r  60  are  exempt  from  the  p<.>ll  tax.  but 
the  number  In  this  category,  according  to 
the  national  average.  Is  less  than  one-fovirth 
of  the  total  In  the  31-to-60  age  croup 

In  Fannin  County,  poll  taxes  were  paid  by 
4  838  voters  If  26  percent  of  this  number. 
or  1.209  voters  were  exempt  from  the  poll 
tax,  a  total  of  6,047  were  eligible  to  vote 
Yet  6.163  voted. 

Fanning  County  Is  In  the  district  of  Rep- 
resentative Sam  Ratbusn.  Speaker  of  '.he 
House  The  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayune 
reported  that  poll  tAxes  were  paid  by  43  175 
voters  In  the  eight  counties  of  Raybukn  s 
district,  that  not  more  than  53.966  were 
qualified  i  allowing  a  35  percent  increase  for 
exemptions),  and  that  49,166  actually  voted 

A     91-PCRCKMT     TURNOtrr 

This  would  be  91  percent  of  the  eligible 
votes,  an  unheard-of  turnout  for  Texas  or 
any  other  Southern  State. 

In  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Houston. 
Republicans  sought  a  recount  and  an  in- 
Juncuon  against  certification  of  the  Texas 
vote,  on  the  ground  that  Republicans  as  a 
claas  were  deprived  o(  their  civil  rights.  In 
violation  of  Federal  Isw.  To  nobody's  sur- 
prise, the  suit  WM  dismissed  by  Judge  Ben 
Connally.  son  of  fonnar  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally  and  a  Trunuui  appointee. 


COMMUNITY  BUSINESSMEN  OPPOSE 
RAILROAD  MERGER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson  1  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
financial  pages  of  the  newspai)ers  in  re- 
cent months  have  carried  story  after 
story  reporting  on  the  growinkc  move- 
ment toward  con.sohdations  and  merg- 
ers in  the  railroad  mdu.stry  Since  mast 
of  these  articles  have  been  based  upon 
statements  made  by  representatives  of 
railroad  managements  or  investors  wl'o 
have  shaped  and  planned  the  proposed 
mergers.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
tend  to  present  the  case  for  railroad  con- 
solidation only  in  the  mast  favorabl.' 
light. 

Th(xse  spokesmen  for  the  financial  m- 
terests  which  control  the  railroads  in- 
volved in  the  present  nationwide  move- 
ment for  mergers  and  consolidations 
base  their  case  solely  on  the  grounds 
that  through  so-called  economies  that 
would  be  possible  if  the  merger  pro- 
posals are  approved,  the  con.solidated 
railroads  would  be  able  to  earn  a  higher 
profit  for  their  owners  That  is  not 
an  undesirable  goal  but  certainly  when 
it  involves  an  industry  which  is  as  vital 
to  the  future  economic  growth  and  na- 
tional security  as  the  railroads,  such  a 
gain  for  railroad  stockholders  must  be 
weighed  against  any  passible  adverse 
effects  upon  the  public  at  large 

What  are  the  so-called  economies 
which  railroad  management  is  seeking 
to  achieve  through  consolidation  of  rail- 
road properties^  Essentially,  they  come 
down  to  being  an  elimination  of  service 
Nearly  all  of  the  proj)osed  mergers  in- 
volve the  abandonment  and  tearing  up 
of  railroad  tracks  and  roadbeds,  the 
elimination  of  shop  facilities  for  repair 
and  maintenance,  the  running  of  fewer 
trains,  and  the  laying  off  of  thousands 
of  railroad  employees 

When  thus  analyzed,  it  is  easily  .seen 
that  the  higher  profits  which  railroad 
managements  are  .seeking  from  merger 
would  come  from  a  shrinkage  of  our 
great  national  railroad  network  and  a 
cutting  back  on  the  .services  it  performs 
Along  with  this  cutback  would  come 
many  adverse  effects  upon  railroad  com- 
munities, and  upon  the  general  geo- 
graphic region  m  which  the  cutbacks  in 
service  are  sustained 

To  tell  this  side  of  the  >toiy,  67  public- 
spirited  business  firms  and  individuals 
in  Auburn.  Washington,  have  recently 
Joined  together  to  purchase  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Auburn  Globe- 
News  of  February  22,  1961.  These  peo- 
ple set  forth  six  reasons  explaining  why 
they  are  opposed  to  the  merger  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific 
Railroads  and  urge  Congress  to  under- 
take a  searching  inquiry  into  the  effect 
of  this  proposal  The  reasons  they  give 
for  their  position  are  as  follows: 

1  The  merger  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  $3,500,000  payroll  In  Auburn  The  482  em- 
ployees of  the  Northern  Pacific  who  live  In 
Auburn  and  the  113  who  live  In  the  Imme- 
diate surrounding  area  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  this  merger.    Many  of  them  could 


be  forced  to  move  away  from  the  Auburn  area 
If  they  were  to  be  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany 

2  The  Auburn  School  District.  If  the 
merger  were  effected,  could  stand  to  l(»e 
tax  support  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  1 
element.iry  sch>x)I,  20  teachers,  1  principal, 
I  cusUKllan.  and  their  payroll.  This  could 
mean  serious  curtailment  of  educational 
servii-e  for  the  district 

3  There  has  been  no  Indication  that  If 
such  a  nu-rger  were  cllectcd  there  would  be 
such  gains  In  edlclency  that  there  would  be 
.1  subst.mtlal  r.itc  red lu  lion  In  slupplng  costs 
if  tne  merger  Is  Justified  In  the  public  In- 
terest then  one  of  the  first  things  the  rall- 
ro.uls  Could  have  announced  was  a  proposal 
to  ri'iliKC  frelglit  rates  This  has  not  been 
done 

4  Many  cities  and  communities  In  Wash- 
li.gtoii,  Kl.iho,  Montana,  North  U.ikota,  auci 
Minneso'..i,  most  of  them  n<jt  to  be  afTected 
as  udver.sely  as  Auburn,  ha\e  still  taken 
strong,  official  poeltlons  against  the  merger 
A  l.irge  number  of  public  offlclals  In  all 
St.ites  have  spoken  out  opposing  the  merger 
In  Auburn,  our  city  g(jvernment  and  cham- 
ber of  commerce  are  both  officially  opposed 
to    the    merger 

5  Merger  of  the  two  railroads  could 
contribute  seriousiy  to  the  growing  un^m- 
pK.<yment  trend  here  and  In  all  other  com- 
munities where  the  two  railroads  are  now 
operating  Wherever  railroad  mergers  have 
taken  phicc  many  longtinie  employees  have 
breji  r.irced  to  retire  or  be  transferred  at 
>ub-.l.i:.tlal    losses 

t!  We  have  not  been  shown  that  this  giant 
merger  Is  genuinely  necessary  It  certainly 
Cannot  be  Justified  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  and  we  question  seriously  how 
much  it  will  Increase  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  service  to  the  whole  Northwest  Most  cer- 
tainly It  Would  have  a  drastic  effect  on  the 
economy  oi   our  community 

These  six  reasons  advanced  by  this 
group  of  businessmen  and  individuals 
in  Auburn  for  opposing  this  railroad 
meri'er  clearly  indicate  that  there  is 
another  side  to  railroad  consolidations 
than  the  one  of  anticipated  higher  rail- 
road earnings  that  is  given  in  the  stories 
on  the  financial  pages.  Both  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
roads are  already  highly  profitable  en- 
terprises. As  our  Nation  once  again  be- 
gins to  move  out  of  recession  toward  a 
new  economic  growth,  these  railroads 
can  expect  to  liecome  even  more  profit- 
able from  the  increased  transportation 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  the 
expanding  Northwest  region.  The  great 
Northwest  is  still  one  of  the  areas  in  our 
Nation  which  is  undergoing  tremendous 
economic  growth,  and  It  will  have  need 
for  more — not  less — railroad  services  in 
the  years  ahead 

We  cannot  allow  any  curtailment  m 
railroad  services,  which  would  delay  or 
hamper  this  expansion,  to  take  place 
solely  Det.,aus€  of  a  desire  to  increase 
railroad  profits  I  agree  fully  with  the 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Auburn  who 
have  shown  a  commendable  concern 
over  the  threat  to  the  future  of  their 
community  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pa- 
ciJic  merger  proposal.  I  support  com- 
pletely their  view  that  the  Congress 
should  undertake  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  effect  of  this  proposal. 

Moreover.  I  believe  that  the  threat  to 
the  future  of  railroad  transportation 
throughout  the  country  which  is  raiaed 
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by  the  present  widespread  movement  to- 
ward  consolidation  of  rail  properties  is 
so  great  that  it  is  time  that  the  Oongress 
called  a  halt  to  the  consummation  of 
any  further  railroad  mergers  until  a 
thorough  study  of  their  adverse  effects 
upon  the  general  public  has  been  im- 
dertaken.  We  should  not — we  must 
not — allow  a  desire  for  higher  profits  by 
a  comparatively  small  group  of  financial 
interests  to  so  curtail  our  railroad  trans- 
portation potential  that  the  future  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability  of  our  entire 
Nation  is  stunted  and  hamstrung. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  action 
of  these  citizens  and  business  firms  of 
Auburn,  Wash.,  in  purchasing  advertis- 
ing space  to  tell  their  views  about  rail- 
road merger  is  to  be  highly  commended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
list  of  their  names,  as  taken  from  the 
above -referred- to  advertisement,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  list  of  names  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Cuglnl  Florists,  Peckenpaugh  Drug  Co., 
Price  Funeral  Chapel,  Oeo.  Bachus  ft  Sons 
Chevron  Service,  PfelflTer  Glass  Co.,  Brewer 
Motor  &  Equipment  Co.,  Mike  Wood  Furni- 
ture &  Appliances.  Inc.,  Roberts  Motors,  Bo- 
thell  Chevrolet-Cadillac,  Inc..  Ralph  C. 
Berghuls.  O.D..  American  Savings  ft  Loan 
Association.  Manson's  Rexall  Store,  Weese 
Jewelry.  Arndt's  Richfield  Service,  Evans 
Drug  Co  .  Stan  Sorenson  Heating  Co.,  Dlet- 
zen  8  Thrlftway.  Larberg's  Shoprlte  Food 
.Store,  Wakefield's  Shoe  Repair,  Cottage 
Cleaners.  Wllber  Studio.  Stelger's  Union 
Bervlce.  Clifford  Westby  &  Son,  Insurance, 
Aaby  Realty  &  Insurance,  Armstrong  Realty, 
Auburn  Auto  Parts,  Auburn's  Bulclt  Center, 
Auburn  Concrete  Products,  Auburn  Dairy 
Products,  Inc. 

Also  Belerleln's  Men's  Shc^,  Rainbow 
Cafe,  Ruby's  Variety,  ScarfT  Motors,  Oosney 
Motor  Parts.  Ken  Schoenfeld  Furniture, 
vShaughnessy  ft  Co..  Jack  Sprenger  Instir- 
ance.  Sunset  Laundry  ft  Cleaners,  Thornton's 
Mens  Shop.  Warren's  Offlce  Equipment, 
Weaver's  TV  ft  Appliances,  Webster  Auto- 
motive. YourgUch  Bros.  Chevron  Service, 
Value  Stores.  Tluiftlme  Drugs,  Willner's  De- 
partment Store.  Auburn  Industrial  Com- 
mittee. Ben  Franklin  Store,  Cavanaugh 
Hardware,  Claude's  Sporting  Goods,  Massey's 
Food  Center.  Don's  Repair,  Dozon  ft  Son, 
Earl's  Broiler.  Auburn  Trailer  Sales,  Dr.  C.  A. 
Landgren.  Harry  O.  Lleske,  Llghtle  Funeral 
Home.  Modern  Cleaners,  Nelson's  Orooery, 
J  C  Penney  Co.,  Pete's  Service,  Rail  Cigar 
Store,  Hoyt  Motors.  Kasper's.  Kennedy's,  and 
Robert  E    Gaines  General  Refrigeration  Co. 


SUBMERGED  LANDS  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  Uie  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  is 
recognized  for  80  minutes. 

Mr,  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in- 
troduced legislation  to  correct  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  ttie  case  of 
the  United  States  v.  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Mississippi.  Alabama,  and  Florida, 
handed  down  in  May  I960  (80  Sup.  Ct. 
961),  and  to  make  it  conform  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  ttie 


Submerged  Lands  Act  of  May  22,  1953. 
Identical  bills  have  been  introduced  by 
members  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
delegations. 

In  the  case  referred  to  the  Court 
awarded  a  seaward  boundary  of  three 
leagues,  or  approximately  10^2  miles,  to 
Texas  on  the  west  and  to  Florida  on  the 
east,  but  only  3  miles  to  the  three  States 
in  between,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  It  was  like  cutting  off  the 
three  middle  fingers  of  your  right  hand. 
Unless  this  decision  is  promptly  cor- 
rected, it  is  bound  to  raise  very  trouble- 
some questions  and  create  all  manner  of 
domestic  and  foreign  confusion. 

The  clarifying  legislation  we  propose 
is  very  simple.  It  is  simply  an  equal 
gulf  boundai-y  bill.  It  would  do  simple 
Justice  and  establish  a  uniform  boundary 
of  3  leagues  for  all  five  Gulf  Coastal 
States.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  have 
added  a  facsimile  of  our  joint  bills  as  an 
t^ipendix  to  my  remarks. 

To  lawyers  the  decision  is  very  hard  to 
read  and  understand.  To  everyone  it  is 
difficult  to  follow  because  it  proceeds  in 
the  wrong  direction;  it  cuts  against  the 
grain:  it  runs  against  commonsense. 

In  order  to  understand  the  broad  prob- 
lem, I  think  for  the  record  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  review  this  whole 
controversy  from  the  time  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cali- 
fornia case  in  1947  to  the  time  of  the 
decision  of  May  1960,  above  referred  to. 
As  is  always  the  case  with  legislation, 
my  views  may  have  to  be  modified  in 
some  resE>ects  during  and  after  the  hear- 
ings. But  let  us  begin,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy so  adroitly  put  it  in  his  inaugural 
address. 

1.    THE    FIRST    DECISIONS 

Prom  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our 
Republic  until  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  California  case  in 
1947,  the  States,  relying  on  numerous 
previous  decisions  of  Federal  and  State 
courts,  asserted  ownership  of  the  so- 
called  tidelands.  That  they  had  the 
right  so  to  do  was  frankly  admitted  by 
both  ttie  executive  and  judicial  branches 
of  our  Grovemment.  For  example,  in 
his  veto  message  of  the  second  tide- 
lands  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1952, 
President  Truman  acknowledged  that 
"even  so  careful  and  zealous  a  guardian 
of  the  public  Interest  as  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Harold  Ickes,  at 
first  assumed  that  the  undersea  lands 
were  owned  by  the  States." 

Senate  Report  No.  1592  states: 

The  facts  are  conclusive  that  at  least 
prior  to  1937  the  policy  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  has  con- 
sistently been  to  recognize  State  owner- 
ship of  the  submerged  lands,  whether  Inland 
or  not,  within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of 
the  States. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  in  the 
California  case  admitted  that  in  pre- 
vious decisions  it  had  "used  language 
strong  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
Court  then  believed  that  States  not  only 
owned  tidelands  and  soils  under  naviga- 
ble inland  waters  but  also  owned  soils 
under  all  navigable  waters  within  their 
territorial  jurisdiction,  whether  inland 


or  not."  It  must  be  remembered  at  all 
times,  however,  that  the  Court  did  not 
undertake  to  say  how  far  out  the  claims 
of  the  States  extended,  whether  3-miles, 
10  V2  miles,  or  any  other  distance. 

Nevertheless,  the  Court  went  on  to 
say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  pre- 
vious decisions  dealt  only  with  owner- 
ship of  lands  beneath  inland  waters  and 
not  with  ownership  of  lands  beneath  the 
open  sea.  The  Court  then  said  it  had 
never  passed  on  the  last  question  be- 
fore and  held  that  the  United  States, 
rather  than  the  individual  States,  pos- 
sessed paramount  rights  to  the  soil  be- 
neath the  open  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast 
and  to  the  mineral  resources  thereun- 
der, as  distinguished  from  the  soil  and 
minerals  beneath  inland  waters. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  decision  was 
just  as  wrong  as  a  2 -foot  yardstick  or  to 
point  out  that  the  Court  itself  admitted 
later  on  that  it  had  been  "severely  crit- 
icized" about  it.  The  important  thing  is 
that  Congress  passed  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  correct  the  decision  and  I 
now  propose  to  show  that  the  Court 
failed  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of  correc- 
tion. 

2,    THE    StJBMERGED    LANDS    ACT 

The  pertinent  parts  of  sections  3, 2,  and 
4,  as  finally  agreed  to,  provide  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  (T)ltle  to  •  •  •  the  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  respective  States  •  •  •  are  hereby  •  •  • 
vested  In  and  assigned  to  the  respective 
States. 

Sec.  2.  (T)he  term  "boundaries"  includes 
the  seaward  boundaries  of  a  State  •  •  •  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  such  State  became 
a  member  of  the  Union,  or  as  heretofore 
approved  by  Congress  •  •  •  (B)ut  in  no 
event  shall  the  term  "boundaries"  •  •  •  be 
interpreted  as  extending  from  the  coastline 
more  than  3  geographical  miles  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  more 
than  3  marine  leagues  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Sec.  4.  The  seaward  boundary  of  each  orig- 
inal coastal  State  Is  hereby  approved  and 
confirmed  as  a  line  3  geographical  miles 
distant  from  its  coastline  •  •  •  Any  State 
admitted  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Union  which  has  not  already  done  so  may 
extend  its  seaward  boundaries  to  a  line  3 
geographical  miles  distant  from  Its  coastline 
•  •  •  Any  claim  heretofore  or  hereafter  as- 
serted •  •  •  so  to  extend  Its  boundaries  Is 
hereby  approved  and  confirmed,  without 
prejudice  to  its  claim,  if  any  it  has,  that  lis 
boundaries  extend  beyond  that  line.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  is  to  be  construed  as 
questioning  or  In  any  manner  prejudicing  the 
existence  of  any  State's  seaward  boundary 
beyond  3  geographical  miles  If  it  was  so  pro- 
vided by  its  constitution  or  laws  prior  to  or 
at  the  time  such  State  became  a  member  of 
the  Union,  or  If  it  has  been  heretofore 
approved  by  Congress. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  at  the 
outset,  however,  that  several  significant 
change^  in  draftsmanship  were  made 
before  the  final  provisions  above  quoted 
were  agreed  to.  For  example,  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  Congress  all  along  was 
to  restore  the  title  of  the  States  within 
their  historic  boundaries.  It  was  not 
until  the  House  hearings  were  closed 
that  an  amendment  was  made  to  define 
boundaries  in  terms  of  miles  or  leagues 
Into  the  open  seas. 
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(A)     RISTORATIOW  <OF    TXTIX    WFTHIN     aTTATX 
BOUHSAXOa 

The  original  plan  waa  to  restore  title 
within  historic  State  boundaries,  with- 
out specifying  azxy  distance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  report  on  the  bill. 
H.H.   5992.  filed  April  21.    1948.  states: 

IT  I  he  aforementlooMl  blUa  (were)  Intro- 
duced In  the  Ck>ngrcM  to  preserve  the  gtatua 
quo  ajs  It  wa«  thought  to  be  prior  to  the 
California  decision  •  •  •  to  conHrm  and  es- 
tablish the  rights  »nd  claims  of  the  48 
States,  long  asserted  and  enjoyed  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federml  Oovernment,  to  the 
lands  and  reaoxirc««  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  their  boundaries. 

Without  spelling  out  the  extent  of 
State  boundaries.  And  the  Senate  re- 
port on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13.  filed 
March  27,  1953.  states: 

The  purpose  of  thla  legislation  Is  to  write 
the  law  for  the  futtire  as  the  Supreme  Court 
believed  It  to  be  In  the  past— that  the  States 
shall  own  and  hare  proprietary  use  of  all 
lands  under  navlgabl*  waters  within  their 
territorial  Jurisdiction. 

Again  without  fixing  a  specific  limit. 

(Bl     THK  3   MILS8  iU<B  S  LKACVXS  PROVISION 

Throughout  the  long  hearings  and  de- 
bates Congress  took  the  consistent  view 
that  all  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast 
States  had  a  boundary  of  three  miles. 
Thus  one  of  the  first  House  reports 
on  the  subject — No.  927.  79th  Congress, 
1st  session — said  that  the  States'  bound- 
aries "in  the  case  of  the  coastal  States 
is  in  no  instance  less  than  3  miles 
from  the  coast  line."  And  Senator 
Cordon,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
said  on  the  Senate  floor,  'There  con- 
ceivably cannot  be  a  State  whose  bound- 
ary did  not  go  3  miles  at  sea." 

It  was  likewise  recognized,  however. 
that  the  Gulf  Coast  States  were  entitled 
to  claim  more  than  3  miles.  Per  in- 
stance, while  dissenting  on  other 
Rrounds,  Mr.  Justice  Doueln.s  frankly 
said: 

The  gulT  presents  peculiar  problems  due 
to  Its  shallow  water.  The  shallowness  of  lU 
waters  Is  well  documented  and  our  Oovern- 
ment was  weU  aware  of  this  condition. 

And  in  the  majority  opinion  the  Court 
took  notice  of  "repeated  assertions" 
that  'Congress  had  made  exceptions  to 
the  3-mile  policy  pvu-portedly  based  on 
and  shallowness  of  waters  in  the  gulf 
and  the  alleged  Spanish  custom  of  claim- 
ing 3  leagues  of  territorial  waters." 
Furthermore,  the  congressional  report% 
and  debates  are  replete  with  additional 
affirmative  documentations  along  this 
line.  Finally,  Senator  Anderson,  an 
ardent  opponent  of  the  legislation, 
readily  conceded  that  the  historic  bound- 
aries along  the  gulf  were  different  than 
those  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  as  clearly 
shovvn  in  the  hearings  and  debates,  is 
that  the  opponents  of  the  bUl  were  fear- 
ful that  Gulf  Coastal  States  might  be 
able  to  claim  more  than  3  leagues.  And 
It  was  in  the  light  of  this  situation  that 
the  opponents  of  the  legislation  proposed 
the  above-quoted  language  of  section  2 
to  the  effect  that: 

|r;n  no  event  shall  the  term  "boundaries" 
,  ...  be  Interpreted  as  extending  from  the 
*  coastline    more    than    3    geographical    miles 


Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  more  than  3  marine  leagues  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Since  3  marine  leagues  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  approximately  10 '2  miles,  I  will 
refer  to  distances  in  terms  of  3  miles  and 
10 '2  miles,  for  the  sake  of  easier  reading. 

<C)    THE  DU\L   PURPOSE  OF  SECTION  4 

A.s  In  the  case  of  sections  2  and  3,  im- 
portant chanrrcs  in  draftsman.'^hip  wt-re 
made  In  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  section  4  and  before  It.s  final  adoption, 
a.s  quoted  In  full  at  the  be-'innm^  of  thl.s 
di.srassion.  For  examplf^.  the  ont-'inal 
purpose  of  .section  4  was  to  "approve 
and  confirm"  the  title  of  all  coa.stal 
States  as  a  line  3  milfs  from  coa.'-t,  with 
the  understandint,'.  howt  ver  that  the  ap- 
proval and  confirmation  was  to  be  "N^ith- 
out  prejudice" — expre.s.^icd  in  the  third 
sentence — to  the  rii,'ht  of  the  Gulf  Coast- 
al States  to  establish  their  clam  beyond 
3  miles  but  not  over  10 'j  miles. 

Later  on.  however,  the  last  sentence 
wa.s  added  to  section  4  in  order  to  af- 
firmatively establish  the  right  of  a  Gulf 
Coastal  State  to  a  boundary  of  not  over 
lO'j  miles  if  it  was  so  provided  by  its 
constitution  or  laws  prior  to  or  at  the 
time  such  State  became  a  member  of  the 
Union,"  and  so  forth. 

(  D  J    PROl'EK  C  iN.STRUCTlOW   OF  THr   ACT 

In  light  of  this  short  legl.slatlve  his- 
tory, I  think  the  followin-z  to  be  a  proper 
con.struction  of  the  act  as  a  whole: 

The  purpose  of  sections  2  and  3  was 
to  permit  a  Gulf  State  to  establish  a 
boundary  of  from  3  miles  and  up  to  10 'j 
miles  if  It  can  prove  that  such  a  boundary 
"existed  at  the  time  such  State  b<'came 
a  member  of  the  Union  or  'wasi  hereto- 
fore approved  by  Congress." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  section  4  was  to  confirm  '  a 
3-mJle  boundary  to  all  coastal  States. 
According  to  the  third  sentence  of  that 
section,  if  a  Gulf  State  claimed  more, 
the  mere  cnnfirmalion  of  3  mil<s  was 
without  prejudice  to  its  rights  to  es- 
tablish its  claim  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  of  sections  2  and  3;  tliat  Is,  if 
it  can  prove  that  a  greater  boundary 
existed  at  the  time  of  admission.  Here 
the  key  word  is  "prejudice"  and  the  idea 
was  not  Lo  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
Gulf  States  to  prove  their  claim  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2.  Then  the  last 
sentence  was  added  and  the  key  word 
in  that  sentence  is  "questioning."  The 
purpose  was  to  enjoin  everyone,  includ- 
inii  the  courts,  not  to  "construe"  sec- 
tion 4  "as  questioning  or  In  any  manner 
prcjudiciiig  thf^  existence"  of  a  gulf 
boundary  of  beyond  3  miles  "if  it 
was  so  provided  by  its  constitution  or 
laws  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  admission. 
or  if  it  has  been  heretofore  approved  by 
Congress."  Stated  differently,  the 
"existence"  of  the  boundary  of  a  Gulf 
State  beyond  3  miles  was  not  to  be 
questioned  or  in  any  manner  prejudiced, 
and  consequently  was  deemed  ipso  facto 
to  be  proven,  "if  it  was  so  provided  by 
its  constitution  or  laws  prior  to  or  at 
the  time  of  admission  " 

A  careful  readuag  of  the  statute  clear- 
ly shows  therefore,  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  to  permit  a  Gulf  Co;ustal 
State  to  establish  a  boundarj*  of  beyond 


3  miles  but  not  over  10  V2  miles,  in  three 
alternate  ways.  A  Gulf  Coastal  State 
could  establish  such  a  boundary,  first, 
if  It  "existed  at  the  time  such  State  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Union,"  or.  sec- 
ond. If  It  was  "heretofore  approved  by 
Congress",  or  third,  "if  it  was  so  pro- 
vided by  Its  constitution  or  laws  prior 
to  or  at  the  time  such  State  became  a 
member  of  the  Union." 

The  basic  purixise  of  the  statute  as  a 
whole  was  to  permit  latitude  in  proving; 
historic  gulf  coastal  boundaries.  The 
term  "historic  boundaries"  was  stressed 
throughout  the  hearings  and  debates 
and  was  u.scd  in  the  same  breath  with 
treaties,  map.s.  various  actions  and  acts 
of  ownership  and  long  usage  by  the 
States,  and  recognition  of  State  title  by 
the  Federal  Government.  And  the  stat- 
ute contemplated  admission  of  all  such 
evidence  of  historic  events  in  support  or 
as  an  aid  to  the  construction  of  a  State 
constitutional  or  statutory  provision,  as 
well  as  acts  of  Congress.  As  pointed  out 
hereafter,  however,  in  the  decision 
handed  down  in  May  1960,  the  Court 
rejected  the  third  alternative  provision 
of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act,  above 
referred  to,  and  not  content  with  that,  it 
refused  to  give  effect  to  evidence  of  his- 
toric events  of  the  type  suggested  later 
on  under  the  subheading  "Supporting 
Evidence  " 

IK'    SYNoi'SlS  or  THE  ACT 

Accordingly,  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
handhxi  the  tidelands  problem  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  original 
California.  Texas,  and  Louisiana  cases  in 
the  following  manner: 

1.  The  act  provides  for  an  outright  con- 
firmation to  all  the  Coastal  States  (Pacific. 
Atlantic,  and  Gulf  I  of  a  boundary  3  geo- 
graphical  miles   from   their  coastlines. 

2  The  3-lc;igue  provl.slon  was  Inserted  for 
the  benefit  of  and  applies  only  to  the  Gulf 
Coastal  States. 

3.  A  Gulf  Coastal  State  c;in  establish  a 
bound;iry  of  over  3  miles  and  up  to  10' j 
miles  if  It  "existed  at  the  time  such  State 
became  a  member  of  the  Union."  or  was 
■heretofore  approved  by  Congress."  or  "If  It 
was  so  provided  by  Its  constitution  or  laws 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  such  State  became 
a  member  of  the  L'nlon." 

4.  Pull  efTect  must  be  given  to  historic 
events  and  evidence  of  the  type  suggested 
later  under  the  subheading  "Supporting 
Evidence"  In  support  or  as  an  aid  to  the 
construction  of  a  State's  constitutional  or 
statutory  provisions,  as  well  as  acts  of 
Congress. 

5  Gulf  CoasMl  States  cannot  claim  more 
than  10 '2  miles. 

6.  It  mu.st  be  k.^pt  In  mind  also  that  all 
State  boiindarlps.  whether  3  miles  or  10' ^ 
miles,  must  be  measured  from  coastUiie.s, 
dr  ft  lied  a.s  follows 

"lO  The  term  'coastline'  means  the  line 
of  ordinary  low  water  along  that  portion  of 
the  cu.u,t  which  Is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
open  ^ea  mid  the  line  marking  the  ficaward 
limit  of  Inlai.d  wa'ers  " 

7  Finally.  Fp»'clal  attention  l.s  called  to  the 
fact  thnt  the  (jue'^tlnn  of  fixing  or  laying 
nxit  of  coastlines  was  not  before  the  Court 
and  remains  an  open  one. 

3     THF  NrW  DECISION 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Sub- 
merged Lands  Act  in  1953,  the  United 
States  filed  suit  against  Louisiana,  Tex- 
as, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida. 
The  suit  was  bi  ought  directly  before  the 
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Supreme  Court  instead  of  a  district 
court.  The  United  States  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  decide  that  the  Oovern- 
ment Is  entitled  to  possession  of  and  full 
dominion  oyer  the  so-called  tidelands 
outside  of  the  3 -mile  limit  and  that  the 
Gulf  States  cannot  claim  ownership  of 
anything  beyond  3  miles,  despite  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Louisiana  moved  to 
have  the  case  transferred  to  a  district 
court  in  order  to  enable  it  to  inresent  evi- 
dence of  its  claim  to  lOV^  miles,  as  con- 
templated by  the  act,  but  the  motion  was 
denied.  In  May  1960  the  Court  rendered 
its  decision  awarding  a  Rulf  boundary  of 
10 1/2  miles  to  Texas  on  the  west  and  to 
Florida  on  the  east,  but  only  3  miles  to 
the  States  in  between.  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Alabama. 

4.    ANALT8IB    or   TRX   DBCnUON    AND    ITS    BUtOaS 

After  reciting  Its  conception  of  the  Is- 
sues and  the  position  of  the  respective 
parties,  the  Court  proceeded  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  on  lt«  face. 

The  Court  started  out  by  rejecting  the 
contention  that  a  Gulf  State  was  en- 
titled to  a  3  leagues  boundary  by 
showing  that  such  a  boundary  was  so 
provided  for  by  Its  constitution  or  laws 
prior  to  or  at  the  time  of  admission. 
The  effect  was  to  wipe  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  last  sentence  of  section  4. 
"Rather,"  said  the  Court,  "the  measure 
of  the  grant  In  excess  of  3  miles  is  made 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  location  of 
a  State's  original  or  later  congressiooally 
approved  maritime  boundary,  subject 
only  to  the  3  leagues  limitation  of  the 
grant." 

Having  struck  down  the  third  alterna- 
tive requirement,  the  Court  turned  next 
to  the  question  of  how  to  satisfy  the  two 
alternative  requirements  of  the  act  to 
the  effect  that  In  order  to  establish  a 
boundary   of   10 '/a   miles  a  Gulf  State 
must  prove  that  such  a  boundary  either 
existed  at  the  time  of  admission  or  was 
heretofore   approved   by  Congress.     It 
made  a  critical  analysis  of  the  different 
contentions  of  the  Government  on  the 
one  hand  smd  those  of  the  States  on  the 
other  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "at  the  time"  within  the  meaning 
of  section  2.    In  my  opinion,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Court  actually 
rejected  the  suggested  lnterpretati<ms  of 
both  the  Government  and  the  States  In 
this  respect.     As  pointed  out  later,  the 
chief  and  primary  position  of  the  Oov- 
ernment was  that  upon  admission  to  the 
Union  all  State  boundaries  had  to  con- 
form to  an  alleged  3-mlle  foreign  policy, 
and  that  irrespective  of  greater  pread- 
mission boimdaries,  no  State  boundary 
could  exceed  3  miles  subsequent  to  ad- 
mission.    It  accordingly  advanced  the 
specious  argument  that  the  term  "at  the 
time"  of  admission  should  be  construed 
to  mean  "subsequent  to"  that  time.    The 
Court's  conclusion   on   this  point   was 
crisp  and  decisive: 

In  short.  If  the  term  is  to  be  given  content 
It  must  be  read  as  referring  either  to  some 
time  before  or  after  the  instant  of  admis- 
sion, or  to  both  times. 

The  Court  then  looked  at  section  4  but 
only  as  an  aid  to  construction  or  as  an 
explanation  or  clarification  of  the  term 
"at  the  time"  as  used  in  section  2.  It 
completely  Ignored  or  at  least  did  not 


even  refer  to  the  sentence  before  last. 
And  in  this  as  In  the  above  instance,  the 
Court  did  not  adopt  the  views  of  either 
the  Government  or  the  States  but  pro- 
ceeded to  announce  its  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  provision  of  the  last  sentence 
as  follows : 

It  (the  provision  of  the  last  sentence] 
does  not  define  the  grant,  but  at  most  de- 
scribes the  claims  protected  from  prejudice 
by  section  4  In  terms  of  their  most  likely 
nature.  A  fair  reading  of  the  section  does 
not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  claims  of 
this  nature  were  deemed  to  be  self-proving. 

The  most  likely  nature  theory  was  not 
discussed  or  even  mentioned  in  any 
testimony,  congressional  report,  debate, 
or  argument  before  the  Court.  It  was 
evidently  evolved  by  the  Court  in  cham- 
bers without  giving  either  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  States  an  opportunity  to 
argue  its  fallacy.  Certainly  Congress 
meant  something  more  than  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  most  likely  way 
a  case  might  be  proved.  The  function  of 
Congress  is  to  make  laws  and  not  to 
express  opinions,  and  by  attributing  such 
a  function  to  Congress  the  Court  re- 
wrote the  law  of  Congress. 

In  fact,  as  pointed  out,  the  Court  did 
not  even  construe  the  statute  as  a  whole, 
but  discussed  only  part  of  it,  and  the 
Court  rejected  the  interpretation  sug- 
gested by  both  the  Government  and  the 
States.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that 
the  construction  placed  by  the  Court  on 
the  statute  as  a  whole  necessarily  came 
as  a  surprise  to  both  the  Government 
and  the  States.  How  then  could  the 
Government  defend  the  decision  at  the 
new  hearings? 

(A)     THE    COtJRT'S    OUTLINE    OF    LEGISLATIVE 
HISTORY 

On  the  theory  that  the  statute  was 
inconclusive  on  its  face  In  the  above  re- 
spects and  in  respect  to  our  foreign 
policy,  the  Court  proceeded  to  review  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act.  It  Indulged  in  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  who  had  written  and  said 
what  about  the  long  controversy.  Instead 
of  giving  full  effect  to  the  act,  as  written, 
and  divided  the  dissertation  on  legisla- 
tive history  into  three  parts: 

First.  Confirmation  of  all  boundaries 
at  3  miles. 

Second.  Boundaries  beyond  3  miles. 

Third.  The  question  of  executive  pol- 
icy respecting  the  3-mile  limit. 

The  more  I  read  the  decision  the  more 
I  become  convinced  that  the  last  ques- 
tion— part  3  above — should  have  been 
disposed  of  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
decision  and  that  by  disposing  of  it  at 
this  point  the  Court  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  I  am  very  serious  about  that 
contention  and  I  would  like  to  outline 
the  reasons  for  my  positon  in  this 
respect. 

(B)    THE   GOVERNMENT'S    TWO   MAIN    POINTS 

The  executive  policy  argument  of  the 
Government  ran  like  this.  A  State's 
seaward  boundary  cannot  be  greater 
than  our  national  boundary.  Our  na- 
tional bovmdary  was  never  greater  than 
3  miles.  Therefore,  no  State  boundary 
can  exceed  3  miles,  and  If  the  act  granted 
more  it  would  raise  International  ques- 
tions and  would  violate  this  coimtry's 
consistent  foreign  policy. 


Replying  to  the  Government's  argu- 
ment, the  States  generally  denied  that 
our  national  boundary  had  ever  been 
fixed  or  frozen  at  a  rigid  3-mlle  limit. 
They  pointed  out,  however,  that  any 
as.sumed  adherence  to  a  3-mlle  limit 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  did  not 
apply  to  the  gulf;  that  Prance  and  Spain 
had  in  fact  claimed  and  held  more  along 
the  gulf,  and  that  such  boimdaries 
existed  since  preadmission  times  and 
continued  to  be  the  boundaries  after 
admission. 

The  Government  counted  that  upon 
admission  State  boundaries  had  to  con- 
form with  our  country's  3-mile  limit,  as 
a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  and  that, 
therefore,  even  assuming  greater  prior 
or  preadmission  boundaries  under 
France  and  Spain,  or  as  territories,  or 
a.s  a  republic  in  the  case  of  Texas,  the 
Gulf  States  boundaries  could  not  exceed 
3  miles  subsequent  to  admission.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  very  outset  of  the  case 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  Government's 
position  was  that  the  term  "at  the  time" 
of  admission  should  be  construed  to 
mean  "subsequent  to"  that  time.  In  my 
opinion  that  argimient  was  absurd  and 
the  Court  said  as  much  is  a  more  polite 
way. 

It  was  only  after  discussing  collateral 
issues  and  delving  into  legislative  his- 
tory that  the  Court  finally  returned  to 
and  came  to  grips  with  the  matter  of 
alleged  international  questions  and  our 
country's  alleged  foreign  policy.  The 
Court  should  have  disp>osed  of  that  issue 
at  the  threshold,  because  legislative 
history  had  little  if  anything  to  do  with 
it.  The  Court,  however,  finally  and 
properly  disposed  of  the  proposition  in 
the  following  language: 

The  power  to  admit  new  States  resides 
In  Congress.  •  •  •  [F]rom  (that  power ( 
springs  the  power  to  establish  State  bound- 
aries. •  •  •  (Tjhere  Is  no  question  of 
Congress'  power  to  fix  State  land  and  water 
boundaries  as  a  domestic  matter. 

Here  is  the  odd  and  startling  result 
when  the  two-pronged  argument  of  the 
Government  is  brought  together  in 
proper  focus.  The  first  main  point  of 
the  Government  was  that  the  phrase  "at 
the  time"  of  admission  meant  "subse- 
quent to"  the  time  of  admission.  The 
Court  sharply  rejected  that  argument. 
The  second  main  point  wsis  that  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  gulf  bound- 
ary of  anything  over  3  miles  would  raise 
international  questions  and  would  vio- 
late our  country's  consistent  foreign 
policy.  The  Court  struck  down  that 
argument.  This,  of  course,  was  a  major 
blow  to  the  Government's  entire  case. 

If  the  Government's  two  main  con- 
tentions had  prevailed  it  would  have 
won  the  entire  case.  But  the  Govern- 
ment lost  out  on  both  points.  And  the 
odd  and  startling  result  is  that  Louisi- 
ana, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  lost,  and 
Texas  and  Florida  won,  but  on  grounds 
other  than  those  advanced  by  either  the 
Government  or  the  States. 

(C)     THE  court's   formula    AND   TRE.^TMENT   OF 
LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  \he 
ground  rules  established  by  the  Court  as 
the  basis  for  its  decision  and  to  show 
that  such  ground  rules  are  wholly  out  of 
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hannony  and  completely  inconsistent 
with  tho6e  estabUshed  by  the  Congress 
Itself,  as  expressed  In  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act. 

The  Court  having  held  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  guU  boundary  of  over  3 
miles  was  a  domectlc  matter,  the  only 
remaining  questi<Hi  was  the  kind  and 
character  of  evidence  required  In  order 
to  prove  that  such  a  boundary  existed 
at  the  time  of  admission.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  question  depended  on 
the  provisions  of  sections  2.  3.  and  4.  and 
that  in  turn  was  a  matter  of  statutory 
construction.  In  other  words:  What 
did  Congress  say,  and  what  did  the  writ- 
ten language  mean? 

In  discussing  the  statute  on  Its  face, 
the  Court  bypassed  all  legal  issue.s  and 
reserved  or  relegated  them  to  a  review 
of  legislative  history.  In  fact.  I  strongly 
emphasize  that  in  dlscussinBt  the  act  on 
its  face  the  Court  did  not  give  effect  to 
any  of  the  provisions  under  review,  as 
written  by  Congress.  The  upshot  was 
that  such  meaning  as  the  Court  did  give 
to  each  and  every  such  provision  was 
the  result  of  its  own  interpretation  of 
legislative  history  Instead  of  a  proper 
construction  of  the  language  employed 
by  Congre-ss. 

Many  divergent  views  are  expres.s«^d 
in  committee  hearings,  congressional  re- 
ports and  debates.  To  be  sure,  tliese 
may  be  consulted  as  an  aid  in  arnvmg 
at  the  intent  of  Ccmgress.  But  to  over- 
emphasize the  practice  or  to  use  legisla- 
tive history  to  give  meaning  to  each 
major  provision  of  an  act  of  Congress  is 
somethmg  else.  I  think  that  what,  was 
done  in  this  case  was  both  unusual  and 
improper.  As  a  precedent,  it  i.s  a  wide- 
open  invitation  for  the  courts  not  to 
construe  but  to  make  laws 

Well,  what  was  the  Court's  idea  of 
legislative  history? 

The  first  major  premise  was  that  tiie 
act  did  not  fix  any  boundary  in  excess 
of  3  miles,  but  required  that  a  State 
would  have  to  establish  the  existence  of 
such  a  boundary  in  judicial  proceed - 
inKs.  ■  The  act  requires  no  such  thing. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Cluvernment 
certamly  could  have  agreed  that  the  situ- 
ation in  any  particular  State  satisfied 
the  '^everal  alternative  requirements  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  the  exi.stence  of 
a  boundary  in  excess  of  3  miles  at  the 
time  of  Its  admission.  The  most  that 
could  be  said  was  that  Congress  realued 
that  litigation  could,  or  even  probably 
would,  result.  Of  course,  standing  by 
iUself  this  legislative  interpretation  was 
innocuous  but  one  realizes  its  full  unport 
when  It  IS  tied  down  to  what  follows. 

The  second  legislative  findinK  was  that 
"The  Submerged  Lands  Act  does  not 
contain  any  formula  to  be  followed  in 
the  judicial  ascertainment  of  ytate 
boundaries."  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not see  the  need  for  any  magical  formula 
to  prove  the  alternate  requirements  of 
th'i  act  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
boundary  at  the  time  of  admission.  I 
have  never  seen  Congress  pa.ss  a  law 
and  then  .'^pell  out  the  rules  of  evidence 
to  t,'overn  its  interpretation  in  case  of 
lit. Ration.  That  presents  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  the  application  of  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence The  rule  Is  that  the  mor-  an- 
cient the  ultimate  fact  to  be  proved,  the 


more  liberal  the  rules  of  evidence,  espe- 
cially where  the  memory-  of  man  run- 
neth not  to  the  contrary.  Under  this  rule 
the  courts,  long  ago.  evolved  the  Ancient 
Documents  Rule  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  prove  the  authenticity  of  docu- 
ments after  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
rule  IS  especially  applicable  in  boundary 
disputes.  As  pointed  out  by  Justice 
Black  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  reix^rt  cit'-d  ca.ses  admit- 
ting collateral  evidence.  .<;urh  as  u.-e  and 
possession,  to  prove  ancient  boundaries 
And  -SO  the  legislative  hi.story  of  the  Svib- 
mergt-d  Lands  Act  is  the  reverse  of  what 
the  majority  relied  on  Here  the  Su- 
preme Court  first  refu.-^ed  to  transfer  the 
case  to  a  lower  trial  court  for  disposition 
in  accordance  with  usual  practice  and 
procedure.  It  then  held  that  a  State 
boundary  can  only  be  established  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings  and  finally  it  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  its  own  formula  and 
fashioned  hidebound  rules  wrapix^d  up 
in  a  package  a.s  tight  as  a  boiled  egg 

The  third  legislative  finding  was  that 
"it  could  hardly  be  cur.tended  that  con- 
cre.-isional  action  surrounding  the  event 
of  admission  was  not  relevant  to  the  de- 
termination of  present  bound.iries  "  In- 
deed, It  cannot  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
relevancy  becomes  something  el.se  when 
all  the  elements  of  the  .'■o-called  formula 
are  .set  along  side  of  one  another. 

The  fourth  le-rislative  finding  was  that 
"the  event  of  admi.ssion  is  a  vital  cir- 
cum.stance  in  ascertaining  the  location 
of  boundaries  which  existed  at  the  time' 
of  ;idmi.s.s:on  within  ti.e  meaning  of  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  "  Here  we  .see 
that  a  relevant  farter  becomes  a  vital 
one;  and  still  later  it  becomes  the  only 
relevant  inQUiry. 

The  fifth  legislative  finding  was  that 
"the  States  should  be  re.^tored'  to  the 
ownership  of  submerged  lands  within 
their  pre.sent  t)oundaries  determined, 
however,  by  the  historic  action  taken 
with  respect  to  them  jointly  by  Congress 
and  the  State  '  There  is  no  doubt  that 
all  the  States  involved  relied  on  tx)lh 
State  and  congre-ssional  action,  and  in 
that  sense  the  establi-^hment  of  bound- 
aries depended  on  joint  State  and  con- 
gressional action,  but  only  a.s  part  of 
their  ca.^e 

All  of  the  fongomg  was  bad  enough 
but  the  clincher  came  m  the  actual  ap- 
plication of  the  .so-called  formula  or 
ground  rules  devL>e«l  by  the  Court  for 
reasoiis  of  its  own  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Submerged  I^nds  Act.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  the  decision  of  the 
particular  ciise  of  Texas  the  Court  said 

For  rcapfms  already  dlsrii.ssod,  we  ron.slder 
that  the  only  relevan'  In'nilry  Is  what 
bound. iry  Wits  fixed  for  -he  State  of  lexas  by 
virt'.ie  of  the  cungiesal<jriiil  action  iidiniltlng 
it  ti)  the  I'nlun  In  ariMrdanre  wltli  the  terms 
ui  the  Joint  rest.ilutlon   of    [  annexation  ] 

.\nd  in  deciding  the  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi  ca.ses,  the  Court 
.said  that  they  'mu^t  be  judged  by  the 
same  standards."  The  deadly  net  result 
was  that  innumerable  acts  of  ownership 
and  possession,  long  acquiescence,  as  well 
as  conce.ssions  and  affirmative  admis- 
sions of  the  title  of  the  States  by  the 
Government  in  effect  became  irrelevant. 
Ihis  was  not  only  contrary  to  jurispru- 


dence in  boundary  disputes  in  general 
but  in  this  particular  case  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  both  legislative  history 
and  intent  of  Congress,  clearly  contem- 
plating the  utmost  relevancy  of  such 
evidence. 

And  such  legislative  history  and  con- 
gressional intent  is  .spread  throughout 
the  testimony,  congressional  reports,  and 
debates  In  fact,  part  of  it  is  to  k)c  found 
in  the  long  footnote  quotation  by  the 
Court  from  my  own  examination  of  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  McKay,  and  my  state- 
ment on  the  floor  It  will  be  seen  from 
that  footnote  that  I  specifically  brought 
out  that  just  as  in  an  examination  of 
title  by  a  lawyer  every  link  In  the  chain 
must  be  considered,  together  with  all 
nuips  and  c.'llateral  material  which 
help  to  intt>rpret  the  deeds;  so  in  con- 
nection with  historic  boundaries  all 
treaties,  maps,  historic  documents, 
claims,  ownership  and  control  cf  Spain 
and  France,  and  so  on,  must  be  con- 
-sidered  to  help  interpret  joint  State- 
PVderal  action  in  establishing  such 
boundaries. 

To  be  sure,  the  Court  condescended  to 
review  some  of  the  evidence  of  owner- 
ship, and  so  forth,  relied  on,  but  only 
after  deciding  against  Louisiana,  and 
only  as  an  opportunity  to  obstinately 
and  doy^edly  brush  it  all  aside. 

(Di     OaidlNAL    AND    P08T-CXVII.     WA»    CoNUTITU- 

TlCiNS 

Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  of 
course,  relied  on  provisions  of  their  State 
constitutions  and  congressional  acts  of 
admi.ssion  In  the  case  of  Louisiana,  the 
Court  did  not  consider  Uie  entire  pro- 
vision of  our  constitution  of  1812,  and 
the  act  of  Congress  admitting  Ljouisiana 
u-  statehood  and  defining  State  l)Ound- 
anes.  It  onlv  considered  the  closing 
part,  winding  up  with,  "thence,  bounded 
by  the  said  gulf,  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, including  all  islands  within  3 
leagues  of  the  coast." 

As  will  be  brought  out  at  the  new  hear- 
ings, the  entire  provision  of  our  1812 
corxslitution,  our  laws  as  they  existed 
prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  admission, 
and  the  act  of  admission,  clearly  estab- 
lished a  3-league  boundary.  And  such 
a  boundary  becomes  even  more  evident 
in  the  light  of  all  supporting  evidence. 

Similar  language  was  employed  in  the 
original  admission  statutes  of  Missis- 
sippi. Alabama,  and  Florida.  The  South- 
ern States  seceded  from  the  Union  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War. 
and  were  readmitted  after  that  conflict. 

In  adopting  new  constitutions  as  a 
condition  cf  readmission,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
si.ssipiii  and  Alabama  u.>ed  their  original 
admi.ssion  boundary  de.scription.  In 
FTorida's  new  constitution,  however,  the 
original  iTulf  t)oundary  was  more  pre- 
cisely described  as  being  3  leagues  from 
land.     In  that  connection  the  Court  said : 

We  c.innot  know  fi.r  sure  whether  all  or 
any  of  the  Congre.ssmen  or  Senators  gave 
special  attention  to  Florida's  boundary 
di'scr;ptiiin 

Nevertheless,  Florida  won  her  case  on 
the  specific  ground  that  "Congress  ap- 
proved a  3-league  boundary  for  Florida 
after  its  admission  into  the  Union  and 
before  passage  of  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act." 


It  is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama  came 
back  into  the  Union  pursuant  to  the 
same  readmission  act  of  June  25.  1868. 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  Louisiana. 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  had  drawn 
their  new  constitutions  as  Florida  did. 
their  gulf  boundary  would  have  been 
approved  by  Congress  following  the  Civil 
War.  and  thus  would  have  won  their 
present  case,  too. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  who  wrote  the 
majority  opinion  in  the  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  cases,  dis- 
sented from  the  majority  opinion  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  Black  in  the  Florida  case. 
His  dissent  was  based  on  the  fact  that  in 
his  opinion  the  real  purpose  of  the  act 
of  June  25,  1868,  was  to  readmit  the 
States  to  representation  in  Congress; 
that  Congress  had  given  no  considera- 
tion to  any  change;  actually  did  not 
change  and  consequently  did  not  ap- 
prove Florida's  3-league  botmdary.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  more  accu- 
rate for  him  to  say,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  on  solid  ground  if  he  had  said, 
at  least  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  that 
while  Florida's  new  constitution  em- 
ployed more  precise  language,  the  ex- 
pression "bounded  by  the  gulf.  Includ- 
ing islands  3  leagues  from  coast" — read 
in  proper  context  and  supported  with 
abundant  evidence  of  acts  of  ownership. 
possession,  and  so  forth — meant  the 
same  thing  as  a  boundary  "3  leagues 
from  coast. "  and  that  such  was  the  rea- 
son that  Congress  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  the  boimdaries  of  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Alabama  in  the  Boundary  Act 
of  1868.  And.  in  my  opinion,  it  was  his 
failure  so  to  read  the  original  State 
constitutions  and  acts  of  admission,  and 
to  give  effect  to  such  evidence,  that 
caused  him  to  decide  against  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi  and  forced  him 
to  dissent  in  the  Florida  case.  Of 
course,  some  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
Gulf  States,  lx>th  before  and  after  the 
Civil  War,  spoke  in  terms  of  3  and  others 
in  terms  of  6  leagues,  measured  either 
from  coast  or  land,  but  that  difference  Is 
now  wholly  unimportant  because  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  prohibits  a  gulf 
boundary  of  more  than  3  leagues  from 
coast. 

(K)    SUFFOmNG  zmnEMCx 

And  I  am  as  sure  as  a  lawyer  can  ever 
be  that  under  a  well-established  and  im- 
broken  line  of  jurisprudence  in  bound- 
ary controversies  that  the  Court  erred  in 
not  giving  effect  and  proper  weight  to 
the  peculiar  situation  along  the  gulf  and 
to  acts  of  ownership  and  possession,  long 
acquie.scence,  as  well  as  concessions  and 
admissions  of  the  title  of  the  States  by 
the  Government.  These  will  be  de- 
veloped in  full  at  the  hearings  but  I  give 
a  brief  resume  of  some  of  them. 

First.  I"  have  already  pointed  out  that 
Senator  Asojersom  and  other  ardent  op- 
ponents of  the  legislation,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  who  dissented  on  other 
grounds,  recognized  that  the  pecular  sit- 
uation along  the  gulf  coast,  based  on 
shallowness  of  waters  and  Spanish  law 
and  custom,  and  so  forth.  Justified  the 
position  of  the  Gulf  States  that  they 
were  entitled  to  claim  a  boundary  of 
over  3  miles.     In  fact,  it  is  very  inter- 


esting to  note  that  the  majority  opin- 
ion not  only  recognizes  the  forceful 
"repeated  assertions"  of  the  Gulf  States 
to  that  effect  but  did  not  affirmatively 
dispute  them.  Instead,  basing  the  ad- 
verse ruling  against  Louisiana  on  the 
narrow  construction  of  the  act,  as  here- 
in outlined,  the  majority  opinion  hedged 
on  this  point  by  saying,  "We  need  not 
decide  whether  the  United  States  ever 
claimed  3  leagues  of  territorial  waters 
along  the  entire  gulf  coast,  which  could 
In  a  sense  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
national  boundary,  or  whether,  if  it  did, 
Louisiana  would  have  been  entitled  to 
extend  its  own  boundary  to  that  dis- 
tance." This  phase  of  the  case  will  be 
fully  developed  at  the  new  hearings. 

Second.  Numerous  treaties,  read  in 
context  witii  appropriate  historic  events. 
show  beyond  doubt  that  preadmission 
boundaries  under  France  and  Spain 
were  not  less  than  3  leagues,  and 
that  such  were  the  State's  gulf  bound- 
aries at  the  time  of  admission.  In  Lou- 
isiana's case,  instead  of  construing  them 
as  a  whole  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true 
claims,  foreign  policy  and  custom  of 
France  and  Spain  the  Court  held  in  ef- 
fect that,  to  be  relevant,  each  treaty  on 
its  face  had  to  refer  specifically  to  gulf 
water  boiuidary. 

Third.  Numerous  old  maps  likewise 
show  pre-  and  post-admission  gulf 
boundaries  at  not  less  than  3  leagues. 

Fourth.  Predicated  on  their  owner- 
ship at  the  time  of  admission,  the  Gulf 
States  exercised  exclusive  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  and  passed,  admin- 
istered and  enforced  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  the  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty of  their  citizens  in  these  areas. 

Fifth.  Specifically,  these  States  passed 
and  enforced  laws  to  regulate  and 
conserve  fish,  shrimp,  oysters,  and  wild- 
life in  these  areas.  Some  of  the  Louisi- 
ana laws  in  this  respect  go  back  almost 
100  years. 

Sixth.  Louisiana  was  the  first  State  in 
the  Union  to  grant  oil.  gas,  and  mineral 
leases  on  submerged  lands  far  out  in  the 
gulf,  to  develop  a  system  of  conservation 
laws  and  to  encourage  orderly  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  in  offshore 
waters. 

Seventh.  Not  only  has  the  States' 
possession,  dominion,  and  sovereignty 
over  these  areas  been  open  and  notori- 
ous, but  it  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
for  more  than  a  century  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  not  only  acqui- 
esced in  but  unequivocally  recognized 
the  States'  claims  to  such  areas. 

Eighth.  Thus,  in  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  Louisiana  and  other  States,  the 
Federal  Government  took  the  position 
that  it  could  not  and  would  not  grant 
such  leases  because  it  had  no  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  and  to  these  areas. 

Ninth.  In  many  instances  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  deemed  it  necessary  to 
acquire  title  from  these  States  before 
attempting  to  exercise  any  power  of  its 
own. 

Tenth.  At  the  request  of  the  Federal 
executive  deiiartment,  the  States  deed- 
ed to  the  United  States  portions  of  their 
submerged  lands.  And  as  early  as  1855, 
at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  Legislature  of  Louisiana 
passed  an  act  to  authorize  the  Governor 


in  certain  cases  to  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  title  to  and  jurisdiction 
over  sites  for  lighthouses  far  out  into 
the  gulf. 

Eleventh.  Many  years  ago  the  States 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Florida,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  and  as  owners  of  these  areas, 
entered  into  the  Gulf  States  marine 
fisheries  compact  for  the  purpose  of 
promotion  and  better  utilization  of  fish- 
eries in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  And  the 
Federal  Government,  recognizing  the 
claims  of  these  States,  gave  congression- 
al approval  to  this  compact. 

(T)     INCONSISTENCIES     AND    CONTRADICTIONS 

The  Court  not  only  failed  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  foregoing  supporting  evidence 
but  applied  different  rules  of  interpre- 
tation in  the  case  of  Texas,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Alabama  on  the  other. 

For  example,  as  above  indicated,  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana  the  Court  held  that 
to  be  relevant  each  treaty  had  to  refer 
to  the  specific  Louisiana  water  bound- 
ary. On  the  other  hand,  19  pages  of 
the  Texas  decision  are  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  backgroimd  history  and  trea- 
ties, but  this  discussion  centered  around 
land  boundaries  and  not  water  bound- 
aries. Of  course,  it  was  highly  proper 
to  construe  these  treaties  as  a  whole. 
Indeed,  only  a  few  paragraphs  refer  to 
water  boundaries  and  then  only  to  ex- 
press these  thoughts: 

We  are  unable  to  find  In  the  congressional 
debates  either  on  the  1844  treaty  or  the 
1845  annexation  resolution  a  single  instance 
of  significant  advertence  to  the  problem  of 
seaward  boundaries.  Furthermore,  a  series 
or  other  events  manlXest  a  total  lack  of 
concern  with  the  problem. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  make  It 
abundantly  plain  that  at  the  time  Texas 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Its  seaward 
boundary,  though  expressly  claimed  at 
8  leagues  in  the  Texas  1836  Boundary 
Act,  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  spe- 
cific concern  in  the  train  of  events  leading 
to  annexation. 

There  Is,  Indeed,  a  strong  argument  that 
the  "properly,"  "rightfully,'*  and  "adjust- 
ment" clauses  of  that  resolution  (of  an- 
nexation) should  be  read  as  applying  only 
to  the  land  boundaries  disputed  with 
Mexico. 

The  Court  nevertheless  concluded: 

However,  In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
language  employed  In  the  resolution  Is  of 
general  applicability,  we  should  hesitate  to 
limit  its  effect  by  reading  Into  It  such  an 
additional  tmexpressed  test  respecting  the 
extent  of  Texas'  boundary.  We  think  that 
its  language  must  be  taken  as  applying  to 
Texas'  maritime  boundaries  as  well  as  to  its 
land  boundary. 

Being  based  on  the  3-league  provision  of 
the  1836  Texas  Boundary  Act,  which  itself 
denotes  a  territorial  boundary,  the  obvious 
and  commonsense  meaning  of  the  analogous 
treaty  (of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo)  provision  Is 
that  it  separates  the  maritime  territory  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

At  another  point  In  the  decision  the 
Court  expressed  a  truism,  applicable  in 
this  or  in  any  other  situation,  that  one 
factor  standing  alone  is  insufficient  to 
make  out  a  case.  But  it  was  the  very 
failure  of  the  Court  to  consider  all  ap- 
propriate factors  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
picture  and  its  failure  to  use  the  same 
commonsense  that  It  employed  in  the 
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Texas  case  th*t  caused  it  to  decide 
against  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Flor- 
ida case.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  properly 
cited  jurisprudence  to  the  effect  that  "a 
newly  admitted  State,  In  the  absence  of 
an  expressed  fixative  of  its  boundary  by 
a  congressional  act  of  admission  or  an 
articulated  rejection  of  its  preadmission 
boundary,  may,  I  think,  rely  on  a  pre- 
sumed congressional  purpose  to  adopt 
whatever  boundary  the  political  entity 
had  immediately  prior  to  its  admission 
as  a  State." 

Again,  it  was  his  failure  to  apply  that 
Jurisprudence  when  speaking  for  the 
majority  that  caused  him  to  decide 
against  these  States. 

Ir  deciding  the  Louisiana  case.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  undertook  to  read  the 
mind  of  LaSalle  when  he  first  claimed 
Louisiana  for  Ftance  in  1862  and  to  say 
that  this  explorer's  southward  claim  "as 
far  as  the  Mississippi's  mouth  in  the  sea, 
or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the  27th  de- 
gree" of  parallel  "did  not  indicate  an  in- 
tent to  claim  to  that  parallel"  Yet,  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Florida  case 
he  interpreted  the  case  of  New  Mexico 
V.  Colorado  (267  U.S.  30)  to  mean  that 
The  Court  held  that  the  location  of  the 
boundary  was  fixed  by  the  events  of  ad- 
mission in  accordance  with  a  survey  of 
the  37th  parallel  which  had  been  there- 
tofore made,  even  though  it  might  not 
have  been  a  correct  survey." 

In  deciding  the  Louisiana  ca.se,  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  went  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
"Taking — some  of  the  foregoing  circimi- 
stances — as  proved,  they  do  not  have  the 
effect  urged  by  Louisiana."  Yet,  else- 
where in  the  opinion  he  cited  a  case  to 
the  effect  that  a  statute  construed  "in 
the  light  of  the  Indians'  historic  use  of 
these  waters  as  fishing  grounds"  was 
sufficient  to  incliide  "waters  and  water- 
bed,  as  well  as  the  Islands." 

(O)     THS   WATES    BOrMDART 

If  there  Is  one  proposition  that  is  cer- 
tain beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  it  is 
that  all  Gulf  States  always  had  some 
kind  of  water  boundaries.  That  propo- 
sition was  affirmatively  stated  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches,  as 
well  as  by  the  Judicial  branch  in  the 
past,  and  by  all  Government  agencies; 
by  all  witnesses,  all  congressional  re- 
ports, all  the  debates,  and  all  Members 
of  Congress,  both  the  proponents  and 
the  opponents  of  the  legislation:  by  all 
facts  of  history,  the  conduct  of  all  acts 
of  foreign  policy,  in  peace  and  in  war.  in 
periods  of  neutrality  and  belligerency, 
during  times  of  blockades,  embargoes, 
and  at  all  other  times. 

For  instance,  in  the  Government's 
brief  it  is  stated,  "the  United  States,  of 
course,  has  never  denied  that  the  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana  includes  water  areas." 
And  m  the  case  of  Louisiana  v.  Missis- 
sijrpi  (202  U.S.  1).  it  was,  of  course, 
recognized  that  Louisiana's  south 
boundary  is  "a  water  boundary  that  ex- 
tends to  the  open  sea  or  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico.'  and  Includes  "the  deep  water  sail- 
ing channel  line  as  a  boundaiy  " 

In  order  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  the  Court  appended  an 


illustrated  diagram  to  the  opinion  itself. 
Look  at  It.  Look  at  it  and  see  for  your- 
self. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
concern  of  the  opponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  States, 
for  reasons  previously  outlined,  might 
be  Justified  in  claiming  more  than  3 
leagues,  and  it  was  they  who  profwsed 
a  limitation  to  that  distance. 

Now.  since  the  Louisiana  constitution 
and  act  of  admission  spoke  m  terms  of 
3  leagues,  and  since  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  and  the  United  States  must 
coexist,  the  Court  found  itself  in  a  dilem- 
ma. And  contrary  to  the  arguments  of 
both  the  State  and  the  Government,  the 
Court  resolved  the  whole  matter  by 
throwing  caution,  history,  statutes,  ju- 
risprudence and  affirmative  actions  to 
the  wind  and  holding  that  neither 
France,  nor  Spain,  nor  Louisiana,  nor 
Mississippi,  nor  Alabama,  nor  the  United 
States  itself  ever  had  an  original  gulf 
water  boundary.     This  is  fantastic. 

5    THE  PROPm  RULING 

I  have  already  given  my  opinion  on 
what  the  proper,  fair,  and  reasonable 
ruling  should  have  been.  I  now  give  the 
views  of  Mr  Justice  Black  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Douglas. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  said  the  following: 

In  United  States  v.  California  (332  US 
19)  and  the  cases  which  followed  It,  thla 
Court  held  that  the  State*  of  California. 
Texas,  and  Louisiana  did  not  own  or  have 
title  to  the  offshore  lands  they  claimed  If 
we  were  now  to  hold  that  these  States  must 
prove  technical  title  as  of  the  early  1800's  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
and  that  they  have  succeeded  In  doing  so. 
we  would  In  effect  be  overruling  our  prior 
cases. 

"The  Oulf  States.  •  •  •  were  not  satlsfled 
with  3  miles  but  claimed  that  special  cir- 
cumstances entitled  them  to  3  leagues 
(about  10'^  miles)  or  more  They  urged, 
among  other  things,  that  claims  of  the  Oulf 
States  and  their  predecessors  In  title  had 
always  been  more  expansive  than  claims  of 
coastal  States  In  other  parts  of  the  country; 
that  when  admitted  to  the  Union  their  con- 
stitutions contained  deflnltlons  which,  prop- 
erly Interpreted,  described  boundaries  ex- 
tending 3  to  6  leagues  seaward;  that 
the  Oulf  States  had  not  only  claimed  these 
more  expansive  boundaries,  but  had  always 
exercised  possessory  and  ownership  rights 
over  these  marginal  lands  and  their  products 
at  win  without  regard  to  any  3-mlle  limi- 
tation; and  that  historically  the  United 
States  had  never  questioned  any  of  their 
clalnu  until  disputes  arose  regarding  oil 
leases  during  the  late  1930'8  Moved  by  these 
arg\iments,  strongly  supported  by  evidence 
and  concessions.  Congress  did  not  limit  Its 
grant  to  the  Gulf  States  to  3  miles  of  sub- 
merged lands,  but  granted  a  belt  extending 
all  the  way  to  each  State's  Uiundarles" 
•  *  •  as  they  existed  at  the  time  .such  State 
became  a  member  of  the  Union  •  •  •  but  In 
no  event  •  •  •  more  than  •  •  •  3  marine 
leagues  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico"  (43  U8C 
1301(b) ). 

Congress  has  tl.us  repeatedly  empha-sl/ed 
Its  desire  to  have  the  States  rights  In  these 
submerged  lands  determined  not  under 
technical  rules  but.  as  the  Senate  cummlttee 
said.  In  accordance  with  equitable  principles 
and  high  standard.s  of  Justice  To  point  out 
specifically  what  It  meant,  that  committee 
referred  to  three  similar  causes  of  this  Court 
One,  which  Is  Illustrative.  wa«  Indiana  v 
Kentucky  (138  US.  479)  That  case  in- 
volved a  boundary  dispute  between  Indiana 


and  Kentucky  The  crucial  question  was 
the  determination  la  1890  of  the  locmtlon 
of  the  Kentucky  boundary  wtien  Kentucky 
became  a  State  In  1792.  That  same  kind  of 
backward-looking  determination  of  botind- 
arles  Is  Involved  here  with  reference  to  the 
Gulf  States.  In  the  Indiana-Kentucky  case, 
as  here,  there  were  no  satisfactory  markets, 
and  testimony  of  living  witnesses  waa 
deemed  to  be  of  little  value.  There  was 
much  evidence  In  the  Indiana-Kentucky 
case,  however,  that  Kentucky  had  exercised 
uuthority  over  the  disputed  territory  since 
It  first  became  a  State  and  that  Indiana  had 
never  challenged  the  boundary  or  the 
authority  of  Kentucky.  Emphasizing  the 
great  value  of  that  evidence  this  Court  said' 
This  long  acquiescence  In  the  exercise  by 
Kentucky  of  dominion  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Island  Is  more  potential  than  the  recol- 
lection of  all  the  witnesses  produced  on 
either  side  •  •  •  It  Is  a  principle  of  public 
law  universally  recognized,  that  long  ac- 
quiescence In  the  poesesslon  of  territory  and 
In  the  exercise  of  dominion  and  sovereignty 
over  It  l.s  conclusive  of  the  Nation's  title 
and  rightful  authority."  138  U.S..  at  610. 
The  Court  went  on  to  quote  the  following 
from  Rhode  Island  v  Massachusetts  (4  How 
591,  839) .  "Por  the  security  of  rights,  whether 
of  States  or  Individuals,  long  possession 
under  a  claim  of  title  Is  protected.  And 
there  is  no  controversy  in  which  this  great 
principle  may  be  Invoked  with  greater  Jus- 
tice and  propriety  than  In  a  case  of  disputed 
boundary   •     138  US  ,  at  611. 

Mr  Justice  Douglas  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  boundaries  of  all  Gulf  Coastal 
States  should  be  limited  to  3  miles.  It 
is  enlightening  to  point  out,  however. 
that  Justice  Douglas,  who  never  lacks 
for  language  to  express  his  Ideas  and 
who  is  recognized  as  a  good  word  car- 
penter, strongly  maintained  that  Loui- 
siana, Alabama,  and  Mississippi  had 
made  out  as  good  a  case  as  had  Texas 
and  Florida.  His  views  in  that  respect 
are  as  follows: 

If  we  acted  today  with  the  precision  and 
meticulous  care  which  Is  demanded  in  title 
disputes,  we  could  not,  I  think,  say  that  the 
United  States  In  the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe 
Hidalgo  recognized  or  approved  the  Texas 
claim  that  the  territory  of  Texas  extended 
3  leagues  from  the  shore. 

Yet  If  we  are  to  decide  these  cases  by  sub- 
standards  (lessening  the  requirements  of 
proof  as  we  should  do  It.  Congress  intended 
to  grant  whatever  the  parties  fairly  claimed) . 
then  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Black  that  the 
discrimination  In  favor  of  Texas  and  against 
Louisiana.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  is  quite 
unjustified. 

If  the  southeast  corner  of  Texas  was  3 
leagues  off  shore,  it  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see 
how  the  southwest  corner  of  Louisiana  was 
not  at  the  same  point  Prom  the  beginning 
the  United  States  and  Spain  fixed  their 
corner  west  of  the  Mississippi  "on  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Sabine 
In  the  sea"  (S  Stat  262).  If  we  move  the 
Texas  boundary  out  3  leagues.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  why  Louisiana's  does  not  accompany 
It  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  part 
of  Louisiana's  border  Is  "a  water  boundary  " 
that  extends  'to  the  open  sea  or  Oulf  of 
Mexico,"  Loui.ixana  v  Mississippi  (202  U.S. 
1,  43),  and  Includes  "the  deep  water  sail- 
ing channel  line  as  a  boundary"  (Id.  at  44). 

If  we  were  to  require  the  degree  of  proof 
of  ownership  which  Is  ordinarily  required 
in  title  disputes  I  would  agree  that  neither 
Ix>uislana,  Alabama,  or  Mississippi  has  met 
the  burden  of  proof.  But  If  standards  and 
requirements  as  lax  as  those  used  to  grant 
Texas  3  leagues  from  shore  are  sufflclent 
for  her,  they  should  be  sufficient  for  those 
other  three  States. 
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The  heart  of  the  Texan  claim  Is  that  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  recognized  that 
there  was  a  S-Ieague  maritime  belt  which 
each  would  respect  and  that  this  was  done 
In  recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  claims 
toiuained  In  the  1836  statute  of  Texas.  This 
belt  was  called  a  boundary;  but  as  I  have 
tried  to  demonstrate  It  was  not  a  territorial 
claim  but  only  a  demarcation  of  zones  where 
the  parties'  respective  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities would  be  recognized  and  approved. 
The  gulf  presents  peculiar  problems  due  to 
its  shallow  coast.  The  shallowness  of  Its 
waters  Is  well  documented  and  otir  Govern- 
ment was  well  aware  of  this  condition  In 
1848.  These  are  the  persuasive  facts  behind 
the  creation  of  the  3-league  belt  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ouadalupe  Hidalgo  and  by  Mexico 
in  the  other  treaties  concerning  the  gulf 
which  she  negrtlated  with  other  nations. 

If  the  policy  of  measuring  the  zone  of  the 
United  States  as  3  leagues  Into  the  gxilf 
off  the  shore  of  Texas  Is  to  give  Texas 
property  rights  to  the  submerged  lands  In 
that  zone,  the  beneficiaries  of  that  concern 
should  be  all  our  Gulf  States,  At  best  the 
language  used  to  describe  the  seaward  ter- 
ritories of  Loulslarui,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi is  ambiguous.  The  words  "to  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  •  •  •  Including  all  of  the  Islands" 
within  certain  designated  leagues  of  the 
shore  can  reasonably  mean  that  the  boundary 
line  Is  marked  by  the  Islands.  TTiere  Is  dif- 
ficulty In  that  construction.  Yet  It  Is  for 
me  no  more  difficult  than  the  method  we 
use  to  give  Texas  a  territorial  claim  In  the 
same  belt.  AH  the  States  on  the  gulf  should 
t>e  given  the  same  benefit  of  the  doubts  that 
have  been  resolved  In  fa\'or  of  Texas. 

I  might  point  out  that  a  plat  prepared 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
OflHce  in  1844  does  In  fact  delineate  a 
Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
gulf  boundary  line,  commencing  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Texas  gulf 
boundary,  thence  proceeding  east  as 
contended  for  by  these  States  and  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas.  I 
am  informed  that  other  maps  along 
that  line  are  probably  In  the  possession 
of  the  Government,  and  I  intend  that 
they  shall  be  made  available  at  the 
hearings. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  foregoing 
views,  along  with  consideration  of  Uie 
supporting  evidence  to  be  adduced  at 
the  hearings  will  convince  any  reason- 
able Member  of  this  body  that  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi  and  Alabama  are  en- 
titled to  relief. 

6.    THE   NARROW  ISSUES  AND  PROPOSED 
LEOlaU^TION 

Practically  all  of  the  serious  and  trou- 
blesome issues  have  now  been  elimi- 
nated. The  concern  of  the  opponents 
about  so-called  exaggerated  gulf  bound- 
aries has  been  removed  by  the  not- 
more-than-3 -league  provisions  put  in 
the  bill  at  their  suggestion.  The  fears 
of  our  Government  about  international 
questions  and  violation  of  foreign  policy 
have  been  set  at  rest  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Itself.  Unfortunately,  however,  by 
awarding  gulf  boundaries  of  10  V^  miles 
to  Texas  on  the  west  and  to  Florida  on 
the  east  and  by  reducing  those  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi,  and  Alabama  to  3  miles 
in  between,  the  decision  itself  Is  bound  to 
raise  very  troublesome  domestic  and  for- 
eign questions  and  to  create  all  manner 
of  confusion;  and  all  of  which  is  addi- 
tional reason  for  prompt  corrective  ac- 
tion by  Congress. 


The  only  remaining  narrow  Issues 
were  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Black,  as  fol- 
lows: 

As  Congress  Indicated,  It  Is  time  that  the 
puroblem  be  solved,  the  title  be  qtileted  and 
the  controversy  be  stilled.  In  my  Judgment 
to  Interpret  this  act  In  a  way  which  grants 
the  land  to  Texas  and  Florida  and  withholds 
It  from  the  other  Gulf  States  simply  pro- 
longs this  costly  and  disquieting  controversy. 
It  will  not  be  finally  settled  until  It  is 
settled  the  way  Congress  believes  Is  right. 
and  I  do  not  think  Congress  will  believe  It 
Tight  to  award  these  marginal  lands  to 
Texas  and  Florida  and  deny  them  to  the 
other  Oulf  States. 

Our  proposal  accomplishes  that  result 
and  nothing  more.  In  other  words,  we 
are  proposing  a  simple  and  minor  clari- 
fication of  the  Submerged  Lands  Act  to 
carry  out  the  original  intent  of  Congress. 
And  in  view  of  the  removal  of  all  the 
original  vexatious  problems  on  the  one 
hand,  while  creating  new  ones  on  the 
other,  the  narrowness  of  the  issues,  and 
justice  of  our  cause,  I  think  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  the  support  of  a  fair 
Government. 

A  Bill  To  Amend  the  Submesged  Lands  Act 
To  Establish  the  Seaward  Boundaries  of 
THE  States  or  Alabama.  Mississippi,   and 

LoxnStANA      AS      EX'TENDIMQ      THREK      MARINE 

XjEagues    Into   the    Gulf   of   Mexico    and 

PmovmiNG  FOR  the  Ownership  and  Use  of 

THE     Submerged     Lands,     Improvements. 

Minerals,  and  Natural  Resources  Within 

Said  Boundaries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  Uie  Submerged  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C, 
1312)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  im- 
mediately after  "Seaward  Boundaries. — "  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  seaward  boundaries  of 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana  Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  hereby 
approved  and  confirmed  as  a  line  three  ma- 
rine leagues  distant  from  their  coastlines. 

"(c)  The  United  States  of  America  hereby 
oonveya,  releases,  and  relinquishes  unto  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
aU  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  the  lands.  Improvements,  minerals. 
and  natviral  resources  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  their  respective  boundaries  as 
herein  established  and  vests  In  each  of  said 
States  the  right  and  power  to  manage,  ad- 
.  minister,  lease,  develop,  and  use  tlie  said 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  wltliin  their  respective  bound- 
aries." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  stxall  take  effect  as  of 
May  22,  1963. 


PRESIDENT'S  AGRICULTURAL  MES- 
SAGE OP  MARCH   16.  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  Schwengel]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  great  interest  in  the  farm 
economy  and  because  I  represent  a  farm 
area  that  believes  in  the  fundamental 
American  E>hilosophy  of  freedom  and  be- 
cause I  represent  a  farm  population  that 
is  alert  to  the  modem  trends  and  tran- 
sitions of  our  times  and  because  I  rep- 
resent a  people  who  are  not  afraid  of 
changes  and  new  ideas,  I  have  waited 


long  with  great  interest  for  a  report  from 
the  White  House  that  might  point  the 
way  to  some  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  are  confronting  us  in  this  very  diflB- 
cult  time  for  agriculture  and,  for  that 
matter,  for  the  entire  population  of  our 
coimtry. 

On  March  16,  the  President  sent  his 
message  to  us  on  the  agriculture  ques- 
tion and  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  come 
forward  with  some  brandnew  Ideas  that 
were  consistent  with  the  pioneer  tradi- 
tions of  any  new  frontier,  with  some 
new  ideas  on  how  to  solve  the  surplus 
farm  problem.  But,  to  my  almost  com- 
plete amazement,  I  find  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  contains  no  new  ideas  on 
how  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 

As  I  read  the  message  and  as  I  studied 
the  I*resident's  approach  as  outlined  in 
his  statement,  I  came  to  the  very  defi- 
nite conclusion  that  it  was  basically  the 
Poage  supply  control  and  direct  payment 
scheme  of  last  year,  which  you  recall 
was  soundly  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  help  of  at  least 
100  Democratic  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  President's  message  seems  to  be 
suggestive  of  a  broad  supply  management 
type  of  legislation  that  would  contain 
many  of  the  elements  of  the  old  discred- 
ited Brannan  plan,  including  the  com- 
pensatory payments  idea. 

The  commodity  by  commodity  ap- 
proach envisioned  by  the  President  in 
his  message,  at  least  as  I  understood  it, 
would  involve  national  marketing  orders, 
compensatory  payments,  comprehensive 
supply  control  management — and  of  all 
things,  quotas  in  pounds,  bushels,  and 
bales. 

The  principle  put  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  allow  each  of  some  200  com- 
modity segments  of  agriculture  to  ac- 
tually write  legislation  that  might  well 
disregard  the  rights  of  all  other  produc- 
ers and  the  rights  of  the  general  public 
as  well. 

To  me  this  seems  like  an  amazing  pro- 
posal to  circumvent  the  Congress.  And, 
if  we  adopt  this  philosophy,  it  could  very 
well  be  a  new  idea  in  government  but  I 
would  hesitate  to  want  to  put  the  title 
"New  Frontier"  with  it,  because  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  anything  I  under- 
stand as  the  pioneer  spirit  that  was  so 
evident  in  the  early  frontier  days  as 
truly  new  frontiers. 

If  we  adopt  this  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment for  agriculture,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  recognize  it  for  labor,  we  must 
grant  the  same  rights  to  commerce,  and 
probably  for  that  matter  if  we  adopt  this 
principle  every  trade  association  in 
America  would  have  the  claim  or  right 
to  resolve  their  problems  by  this  same 
method.  We  should  rememl>er  that  to- 
day there  are  recognized  trade  associa- 
tions in  the  number  of  over  2,000.  It  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  what  would  happen 
if  we  adopted  that  philosophy.  So  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  they  think 
seriously  on  resolving  our  problems  by 
using  this  approach. 

The  suggestion  is  that  if  the  Congress 
does  not  like  what  the  association  has 
brought  forward,  we  have  a  veto  power 
and  the  proposal  to  give  that  veto  power 
to  only  one  braiKh  of  Congress  is  iiKieed 
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amazing.  It  might  have  some  merit,  but 
It  certainly  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  philosophy  of  government  as  we 
know  it.  The  suggestion  Is  that  we  give 
the  veto  power  to  only  one  branch  of 
the  Congress,  and,  as  I  think  of  this  idea, 
I  cannot  Imagine  what  the  thinking  was 
of  those  people  who  gave  birth  to  that 
idea. 

In  my  opinion,  this  would  be  abrogat- 
ing our  responsibility  as  Congressmen, 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  because 
it  has  always  been  considered  that  we 
should  represent  the  public  interest  first. 
the  interest  of  the  people  we  represent 
second,  and  the  political  party  we  repre- 
sent third.  That  would  be  thrown  out 
of  the  window.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
complete  violation  of  all  the  concepts  of 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  that  have 
been  established  throughout  the  years  of 
our  Government  and  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  clear  as  I  read  the  recommenda- 
tion and  understand  this  approach  that 
Congress  would  have  absolutely  no  part 
m  writing  farm  legislation  It  seems  to 
me.  then,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  sub- 
ject very  little  lower  than  that  of  a  rub- 
ber stamp. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  approach  seems  al- 
most unbelievable  and  inconceivable.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  think  that  agricultural 
leaders  who  have  gained  so  many  ad- 
vantages through  the  years,  who  have 
helped  in  so  many  ways  to  add  to  the 
economic  prosperity  of  our  country,  who 
have  developed  a  capacity  to  produce  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  country  and  who 
have  benefited  so  much  under  the  free- 
doms and  liberties  that  have  been  ours 
as  Americans,  would  even  ask  for.  to  say 
nothing  of  applauding,  this  kind  of  ap- 
proach to  resolving  the  farm  problem. 

I  might  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
the  President  asked  for  in  his  recom- 
mendation, has  not  been  done  for  labor. 
In  fact,  the  labor  bill  that  was  written 
by  labor,  which  was  passed  upon  and 
debated  here  in  the  Congress  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  was  soundly  defeated,  and 
I.  along  with  most  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, voted  against  that. 

We  have  not  granted  this  privilege  to 
schoolteachers  or  to  any  other  profes- 
sion, and  I  am  quite  sure  all  of  the  great 
educators,  especially  those  who  are  in 
the  field  of  political  science,  would  de- 
cry this  kind  of  an  approach  to  the 
problem. 

Most  certainly  throughout  history 
those  words  have  had  great  influence 
on  legislation.  We  have  not  granted 
them  solutions  for  the  problem  as  they 
saw  it.  And  the  President  himself  has 
made  recommendations  on  taxes  that 
are  seriously  being  challenged  by  the 
truckers  today,  who  would  very  much 
like  to  write  their  own  version  of  legis- 
lation that  they  think  is  needed  to  re- 
solve the  Interstate  road  problem  and 
the  financing  of  the  interstate  road 
problem.  We  certainly  have  not  done 
this  for  the  Armed  Forces;  In  fact,  we 
are  very  jealous  of  our  own  civil  rights 
and  our  own  rcflponsibilltles  to  control 
the  Army  rather  than  let  the  Army  con- 
trol us.  and  it  la  my  contention  that  we 
should  ever  protect  our  own  rights,  our 
civil  rights,  to  control  the  Army,   and 


never  let  it  have  the  power  to  control  us 
and  all  Americans. 

We  have  not  done  what  i.s  being  asked 
for  here  for  the  postal  clerks.  We  have 
taken  the  public  interest  Into  considera- 
tion in  legislating  for  all  the  broad  field 
of  commerce,  and  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  regulatory  laws  that  deal  with  mo- 
nopolies and  utilities.  We  have  not  done 
this  for  our  retired  people  who.  I  be- 
lieve, have  some  real  claim  when  they 
say  to  us  that  their  position  needs  to  be 
recognized  by  the  Congre.ss;  rather,  we 
have  done  for  them  what  we  felt  could 
be  done  and  was  consistent  with  good 
fiscal  policy 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  if  we  adopt 
this  philosophy,  we  would  be  entering 
into  a  sort  of  class  legislation  that  will 
get  us  into  real  trouble  And  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  taking  the  floor 
today  to  warn  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress about  the  dangers  of  thi.s  kind  of 
an  approach  to  the  .solution  of  the  farm 
problem 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  not  .so  old  but  what 
I  can  remember  the  days  when  we  had 
the  old  NIRA  This  was  an  experiment 
which  is  very  comparable  to  what  is  be- 
ing suggested  here,  and  so  that  the 
Members  may  better  understand  what 
I  am  talking  about  I  have  a  brief  sum- 
mai-y  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Kentl**- 
man  from  Iowa"* 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  National  Indi-strlal  Rbcovery   A(-i 

I  Quii'atlon.s    from    Pftlri!<od     Ciordmi     "Pala- 

moiintaln   Government  and   the   American 

Economy"  third  edition    19,S9  t 

The  natlona!  inciu.strUl  recn^ery  bill  pro- 
p<»6ed  by  President  Rixjsevelt  on  May  17, 
193.3.  provided  fur  the  establishment  of  In- 
dustry c<xle8  of  fair  competition  by  truly 
representative  ind\istrlal  groups  or  si-ssoola- 
tlons  Codes  were  to  be  approved  bv  the 
Preeident  through  a  new  agency  constituted 
at  Ills  direction  He  might  mxlify  code 
provisions  in  order  to  protect  consumers 
competitors,  employees  or  the  public  inter- 
est. Violations  were  to  be  punishable  by 
fine,  and  also  subject  to  PTC  cease  and  de- 
sist orders,  regardless  of  whether  the  firm 
concerned  had  participated  in  formulation 
of  the  code  If  an  industry  failed  to  submit 
a  code  of  its  own  accord,  the  Preeident 
might  impxise  one  after  notice  and  hearing 
In  extreme  cases,  he  might  subject  an  In- 
dustrv  to  <i  licensing  requirement,  no  un- 
licensed firm  t>eing  permitted  to  operate 
The  President  might  aKso  enter  Into  or  ap- 
prove voluntciry  agreements  among  indus- 
trialists,  or    labor   organliatlon.^.   or    both 

Cixles.  licensing  requirements,  and  agret-- 
ments  were  all  to  be  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws  for  the  2-year  duration  of  the 
act  E'.ery  code  and  agreement  was  to  gu.ir- 
antee  employees  the  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  through  represenUitlves 
of  their  own  choosing"  and  to  outlaw  "yel- 
l(jw  dog"  contract.^  There  were  also  to  be 
provisions  concerning  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions,  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages  were  to  be  fixed  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  wherever  possible,  but 
otherwise  c<iiild  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent All  cixle  provisions  were  to  be  subjec 
to  cancellation  or  modification  at  any  time, 
again  at  the  President's  di.scretlon 

Although  unfair  competition"  was  unde- 
fined, and  might  presumably  include  any 
practices  disfavored  by  the  majority  of  an 
Industry.  It  was  generally  agreed  to  include 


labor  sweating"  In  the  eye«  of  labor 
leaders,  the  prize  provision  of  the  NIRA  mwut 
section  7,  which  guaranteed  the  right  of  un- 
ion organization  Once  organized,  they  felt, 
labor  would  b«  assured  of  sharing  in  In- 
dustry's gains  from  cartelizatloa. 

In  the  Senate,  Industry  did  g  \ln  one  fur- 
ther concession  In  a  new  clause  giving  the 
President  power  to  limit  ImpcrU  when  necea- 
sftry  Ui  render  ctxle  provisions  effective 
Thus  foreign  as  well  a«  domestic  competition 
ct>uld  now  be  prevented.  Special  regulation 
fur   the  oil   Industry  was  alBO  provided. 

President  Roosevelt  cast  about  for  a  speed- 
ier technique  of  promoting  work  sharing  and 
wage  Increases  than  the  necessarily  elaborate 
formulation  of  semlp>ermanent  codes.  A  so- 
lution wa*  found  In  the  NIRA  provision  for 
voluntary  agreements.  At  the  end  of  July 
under  the  impetus  of  a  promotional  cam- 
paign comparable  only  to  a  national  election 
or  a  war-bond  drive,  over  2  million  agree- 
ments were  negotiated  directly  between  the 
President    and    the    Individual    employers. 

This  President  s  reemployment  agreement 
(blanket  code)  protected  labor  standards 
and  collective  bargaining  Neither  accep- 
tance of  the  agreement  nor  compliance  was 
required  by  law  Widespread  acceptance 
however,  was  secured  by  the  distribution  of 
Blue  E.igle"  signs  and  labels  and  by  a  na- 
tionwide campaign  for  consumer  boycotts  of 
uonpartlclpatlng  firms 

C(xlc  provisions  were  of  two  basic  varieties 
Those  dealing  with  trade  practices  were 
drafted  by  trade  associations  or  other  indus- 
try representatives  But  as  a  cxmdltlon  o! 
approval,  the  NRA  required  not  only  the 
n)iinda;<,)ry  labor  provisions  of  section  7(ai 
but  also  wage.  hour,  and  child-labor  regula- 
tions on  the  general  lines  of  the  PRA  blanket 
Code  not  to  use  child  labor,  to  reduce  the 
workweek  to  40  hours  for  white-collar  and 
3o  hours  for  other  workers,  to  maintain  spec- 
ified wage  minima  ($12  to  $15  per  week  fo: 
wh:te-rollar  workers  and  30  to  40  cents  per 
hour  for  others  i 

Labor  disputes  and  dls.igreemf  nts  over  sec- 
tliin  7(ai  were  major  factors  In  the  decline 
of  business  confidence  in  the  NRA  In  1934 
35  Although  ofUclally  denominated  code.s 
<jf  fair  competition,  NRA  ctnies  were,  of 
course,  not  limited  U^  outlawing  trade  prac- 
tices previously  considered  unfair  at  com- 
mon law  or  under  the  antitrust  acts  They 
Included  anything  an  Industry  desired  which 
It  could  persu.ide  the  NRA  to  grant  •  •  • 
the  basis  for  business  support  of  the  NRA 
was  permission  for  market  controls  Such 
c(.>ntrols  generally  took  the  form  of  direct  or 
indirect  limitations  on  pricing,  with  less  fre- 
quent attempts  at  production  control  A.s 
NRA  officials  slowly  became  hostile  to  the.se 
provisions,  business  as  a  whole  loat  interest 
m  the  act 

Prom  the  .start  the  NRA  disfavored  explicit 
price  fixing  Nevertheless,  must  of  the  early 
crxles  limited  Individual  firms  discretion  In 
setting  prices  In  ii  few  cases  machinery  wa.s 
authorized  for  the  direct  fixing  of  price 
minima  They  Included  bituminous  coal 
lumber  and  timber  products,  and  petroleum 
In  these  cases  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources was  one  alleged  justification  l!i 
cleaning  and  dyeing,  printing,  and  'a  few 
other  localized  Industries  with  Innumerable 
small  units,  similar  provisions  were  estab- 
lished In  order  to  outl.tw  ruinous  competi- 
tion Over  2C0  codes  also  authorized  tempo- 
rary fixing  of  minimum  prices 

Complete  regulation  of  output,  like  direct 
minimum  price  fixing,  was  sanctioned  by  the 
NRA  almost  exclusively  for  natural  resource 
Industries  Some  other  codes  sought  to  limit 
production  Indirectly  by  restricting  Inven- 
tories or  weekly  hours  of  plant  operation.  A 
larger  group  restricted  long-term  Inveetment 
by  forbidding  acquisition  of  new  machinery 
or  entry  of  new  units  into  the  Industry  with- 
out special  authorization  Other  more  or  less 
common   provisions  affecting  market  condl- 
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tlons  included  basing  point  systems,  limita- 
tions of  miarketlng  areas,  and  attempts  to 
favor  one  or  another  distributive  channel. 

The  sudden  and  widespread  reorganization 
of  Industrial  habits  engendered  by  the  NIRA 
upset  the  preexisting  balance  of  commercial 
advantage  and  disadvantage  In  thoiuands  of 
Individual  cases.  Complaints  from  the  looers, 
and  from  those  dissatisfied  with  their  gains, 
flooded  the  NRA  and  Congress. 

When  Congress  convened  in  1936,  it  had 
to  face  squarely  the  question  of  NIRA  exten- 
sion •  •  •  the  legislative  process  was  sud- 
denly cut  short  by  the  Supreme  Oourt's 
sweeping  Schechter  decision,  handed  down 
on  May  25,  1935. 

A  unanimous  Covu-t  declared  the  NIRA 
unconstitutional  on  two  grounds:  (1)  That 
It  delegated  legislative  power  to  the  President 
without  adequate  standards  to  guide  him  in 
Its  exercise:  and  (2)  that  It  invaded  the 
field  of  Intrastate  commerce  reserved  to  the 
States. 

The  act  Ijecame  law  on  June  16,  1933.  The 
code-making  process  was  completed  by  Feb- 
ruary 1934.  NRA  approved  657  basic  codes, 
189  supplementary,  and  19  Jointly  with  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
approach  offered  by  the  President  seems 
to  ask  us  to  vote  for  a  proposition  that 
will  recognize  what  Is  good  for  the  com- 
modity group,  and  that  in  this  Instance 
would  be  the  farmer  first,  and  what  is 
good  for  the  political  party  second  and 
what  is  good  for  the  country  third, 
rather  than  the  proposition  that  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  that  Is  sound  and  con- 
sistent with  good  government,  and  that 
is  that  we  consider  here  the  welfare  f 
our  country  first,  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple we  represent  second,  and  our  ix>lltlcal 
party  third. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  believing  as  I  do 
that  when  we  criticize  we  should  also 
have  some  constructive  suggestions.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  on  the  16th  of 
January  I  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a 
vastly  expanded  conservation  reserve 
program.  On  January  3  I  made  a 
speech  on  that  subject  and  pointed  out 
that  this  program  is  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  good  for  all  America,  because 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
especially  the  soil,  is  good  for  all  of  the 
people  and  because  this  bill  authorizes 
taking  out  at  least  80  million  acres  of 
land  it  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
what  is  taking  place  in  our  farm  econ- 
omy today.  Also  it  is  a  volimtary  pro- 
gram and  therefore  consistent  with  the 
best  traditions  of  American  liberty  and 
freedom  as  we  know  it. 

I  pointed  out — and  I  reiterate  for  em- 
phasis— that  the  philosophy  of  this  ap- 
proach was  and  is  endorsed  by  every 
major  farm  organization  in  America. 
Further,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  its  convention  in  Chicago 
endorsed  the  Idea ;  and.  while  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  did  not  endorse  it  in  their 
convention,  there  was  no  apparent  oppo- 
sition to  this  idea  in  any  phase  of  their 
pro[>osed  program  for  agriculture  for 
America.  Indeed,  there  were  many 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  many  other  political  leaders  who 
privately  and  publicly  endorsed  the  Idea 
brought  forward  by  my  bill  of  January 
16,  H.R.  2736,  and  a  refined  version  of 
this  bill  which  I  introduced  later,  HA. 
4267,  which  I  introduced  February  S. 


Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  want  to  point  out 
that  every  major  farm  organization  in 
America  has  endorsed  this  approach  to 
a  solution,  or  at  least  a  partial  solution, 
of  the  very  difficult  but  important  farm 
problem  that  needs  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  jKisitive  ap- 
prosMih.  Here  is  a  program  that  is  good 
for  America  and  for  posterity.  Here  is 
a  program — and  I  reiterate — that  all 
farm  organizations  and  every  farmer  I 
have  talked  to  agree  is  a  logical  and  a 
good  solution  for  the  farmer  and  for  all 
of  America. 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  the 
Congress  on  many  occasions  to  discuss 
a  variety  of  matters  that  are  intimately 
related  to  improving  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  America.  During 
the  14  years  that  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  health  and  welfare  mat- 
ters. I  have  been  privileged  to  observe 
substantial  increases  in  the  support  of 
medical  research.  These  were  made 
possible  by  the  broad  appreciation  held 
by  the  American  people  for  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  human  gains  that 
will  accrue  from  adequately  supported 
medical-research  progrsuns. 

I  might  add  that  I  think  that  these 
tax-supported  research  programs  have 
certainly  fulfilled  the  expectations  which 
brought  them  into  being.  Research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  research  and  training  ac- 
tivities supported  in  hundreds  of  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  country  through 
grants-in-aid,  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  and  certainly  have  paved  the  way 
for  many  more  future  conquests  of 
chronic  disorders. 

As  a  result  of  the  gains  in  medical 
knowledge  and  techniques,  many  of  oiu- 
citizens  are  now  surviving  illnesses 
which  once  might  have  been  inevitably 
fatal.  Yet  some  of  these  illnesses  still 
leave  devastating  effects  that  account 
for  serious  handicaps  in  speech  and 
hearing  for  a  large  segment  of  our 
population.  Some  infections  that  medi- 
cal science  can  now  curb  with  antibi- 
otics and  other  drug  agents  often  take 
their  toll  in  other  ways,  including  deaf- 
ness. More  people  are  surviving  cer- 
tain forms  of  stroke,  only  to  be  robbed 
of  their  ability  to  speak.  A  reduction 
in  infant  mortality  has  produced  an  in- 
creasing number  of  children  suffering 
with  communication  defects. 

Just  as  it  is  a  challenge  to  prolong 
life  through  greater  medical  knowledge, 
so  must  we  marshal  our  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  widening  opportunity  for 
the  disabled  and  the  handicapped.  Be- 
sides mobilizing  the  facilities  of  medical 
research     to    safeguard    our    citizens' 


health  and  welfare,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge needs  in  related  areas — rehabilita- 
tion and  training. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  measure 
which  is  of  increasing  importance  and 
urgency — a  proposal  which  will  insure 
that  the  growing  proportion  of  persons 
handicapped  by  impaired  hearing  and 
speech  receive  the  education  and  rehabil- 
itation that  is  their  right  and  that  will 
allow  them  to  be  more  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  This  legislation  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  support  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  to  supply  ad- 
vanced training  to  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists.  The  importance  of 
meeting  these  needs  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. 

For  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  this  sr>ecial  group  of 
our  citizens — 8  million  in  all — who  suf- 
fer some  degree  of  hearing  or  speech 
handicap.  Many  of  these  are  children, 
who  from  birth  have  been  unable  to 
hear  the  voicec  of  loved  ones,  or  to  com- 
municate with  others  in  meaningful 
speech.  Other  young  people  in  need  of 
help  have  been  born  with  cleft  palates, 
are  stutterers,  or  have  SE>eech  or  hearing 
problems  associated  with  cerebral  palsy 
or  mental  retardation.  Many  adults 
have  suffered  speech  losses  as  the  result 
of  laryngectomy,  or  have  asphasia  fol- 
lowing a  stroke.  These  impairments  are 
naturally  closely  associated  with  severe 
problems  of  social  isolation  and  commu- 
nication for  the  affected.  However,  not 
all  their  problems  are  necessarily  insur- 
mountable. 

Fortunately,  about  80  percent  of  these 
8  million  are  fully  capable  of  education 
and  rehabilitation  if  the  necessary 
teachers  and  therapists  were  available. 
Yet,  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  pres- 
ent not  one  in  five  children  of  school 
age  who  need  the  help  of  a  speech  cor- 
rectionist  or  hearing  therapist  is  at 
present  receiving  this  attention.  If 
these  children  are  to  attain  their  right- 
ful places  in  society,  our  pitifully  inade- 
quate supply  of  teachers  and  specialists 
trained  to  work  in  the  field  of  si>eech 
and  hearing  must  be  remedied.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  would  make  this 
possible. 

A  recent  report  has  estimated  that  we 
need  at  least  20,000  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists  to  effectively  diagnose, 
train,  and  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  millions  handicapped  by  speech  and 
hearing  disorders.  It  is  indeed  dis- 
heartening to  find  that  only  2,500  certi- 
fied speech  pathologists  and  audiologists 
are  now  available  to  cope  with  this  grow- 
ing national  problem,  just  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  number  needed.  The 
number  of  graduates  last  year  in  speech 
pathology  and  audiology  totaled  563; 
this  year  777  are  expected  to  complete 
their  academic  preparation.  Reliable 
sources  estimate  that  to  fill  the  pressing 
needs,  we  should  have  at  least  1,500  ade- 
quately trained  persons  entering  these 
fields  each  year. 

The  proposal  before  you  represents  an 
important  step  toward  meeting  these 
tremendous  needs  by  making  a  mini- 
mum of  funds  available  to  aid  in  the 
training   of  specialized   therapists  and 
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teachers.  The  current  deficit  of  per- 
sonnel in  these  areas  is  so  great,  and 
the  number  of  children  and  adults  who 
desperately  need  their  help  is  increasing 
so  rapidly,  that  it  will  take  at  least  10 
years  of  concerted  action  to  even  par- 
tially remedy  the  need.  For  this  reason, 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  for  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  to  continue 
for  10  succeeding  years,  to  be  initiated 
at  the  begirming  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
For  the  first  2  years,  the  amount  re- 
quested for  these  grants  is  only  $2  mil- 
lion a  year,  certainly  a  small  amount 
to  remedy  an  urgent  problem  which  has 
too  long  been  neglected. 

To  support  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  deaf,  the  bill  calls  for  a  program 
of  granUs-in-aid  to  be  awarded  to  public 
and  nonprofit  Institutions  which  are  ac- 
credited for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  Such  institutions  would  then 
use  the  grants  to  support  the  costs  of 
courses  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
scholarships.  Approval  of  the  grants 
will  be  the  responsibility  of  an  advisory 
committee,  comprising  12  qualified  mem- 
bers, established  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. The  committee  members  are  to 
be  appointed  for  4-year  terms  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

To  encourage  and  facilitate  the  train- 
ing of  speech  pathologists  and  audiolo- 
glsts,  the  bill  would  establish  a  program 
of  grants-in-aid  to  assist  public  and 
nonprofit  institutions  in  providing  such 
specialized  education  and  in  improving 
their  present  courses  for  training. 
These  grants  would  be  made  only  to  in- 
stitutions which  offer  programs  enabling 
students  to  qualify  for  advanced  certifi- 
cates. The  grants  may  be  used  to  assist 
in  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  grad- 
uate training  and  study  leading  to  the 
master's  or  doctor's  degree,  and  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  graduate  fel- 
lowships. Such  grants-in-aid  would  be 
approved  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
12  members,  to  be  established  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  op- 
eration of  both  of  these  programs  be  re- 
viewed periodically  by  each  of  the  ad- 
visory committees  to  insure  that  the 
programs  are  fulfilling  their  mtended 
purposes.  Recommendations  relating  to 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
program,  together  with  any  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation,  would 
be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress. 

In  presenting  this  legislation.  I  have 
attempted  to  focus  attention  on  a  serious 
problem  which  exists  today  and  to  show 
that  it  is  a  serious  one.  In  my  opinion. 
and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  work 
in  this  area,  the  need  for  persons  who 
are  adequately  equipped  to  aid  the 
audiologically  handicapped  is  becoming 
critical.  The  lack  of  trained  therapists 
is  greatly  hindering  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  large  proportion  of  our  handicapped 
but  useful  work  force.  With  our  help. 
a  large  number  of  these  persons  can 
become  gainfully  employed,  taxpaying 
citizens.      If    no   help    is    forthcoming. 


many  must  depend  on  our  State  and 
community  agencies  for  support,  and 
represent  a  never-ending  financial  bur- 
den to  both  family  and  community 

It  may  .surprise  you  to  consider  that 
those  afflicted  with  speech  and  hearing 
problems  comprise  20  percent  of  our 
population.  These  handicapped  ;>eople 
are  not  geographically  limited  to  one 
section  or  recion  of  the  country — they 
come  from  all  strata  of  our  .society  and 
from  all  age  groups.  Their  tramini,'  and 
rehabilitation  represents  a  national 
problem  which  can  be  dealt  uith  only  on 
a  national  le\e!.  AlthuuLUi  many  of  the 
State.s  have  pro^ram.s  for  rehabilitation 
and  training  of  people  with  .speech  and 
heanns:  defects,  they  are  unable  to  cope 
with  the  total  problem  We  can  no 
longer  avoid  facing  this  serious  i.^sue, 
for  the  problem  us  becoming  critical. 
The  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
proposed  to  initiate  a  prot;ram  which 
will  benefit  so  many  people  is  sure  to 
pay  dividends,  both  in  human  happiness 
and  economic  productivity 

Consider  f'  r  a  moment  how  e.ssential 
the  ability  to  communicate  easily  and 
quickly  is  to  all  of  our  activities  of  daily 
living.  The  lo.ss  of  even  some  measure 
of  these  important  .sensory  abilities  rep- 
resents a  formidable  handicap  to  the 
individual  in  his  etTorts  to  achieve  a 
normal,  satisfactory,  and  self-sufficient 
way  of  life.  Certainly  all  of  us  have 
friends  or  relatives  who  are  affected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  hearing  or  speech 
problems.  The  increiising  proportion  of 
those  afflicted  with  speech  and  hearing 
handicaps  will  be  prohibited  from  as- 
suming their  rightful  roles  in  their  com- 
munities if  help  is  withheld.  Can  we 
afford  to  neglect  them  any  longer?  I 
think  not. 

I  have  mentioned  that  h'^artening  re- 
search progress  in  these  disorders  has 
occurred  In  the  past  decade  However,  a 
new  consideration  has  arisen  as  a  result 
of  this  progress.  Specifically,  we  are 
becoming  aware  that  our  medical  knowl- 
edge of  the  di-sorders  of  hearing  and 
speech  Is  progressing  beyond  our  capac- 
ity for  applying  that  knowledge  at  a 
level  where  the  individual  may  benefit. 
To  apply  the  fruits  nf  research  at  the 
clinical  level,  the  number  of  profession- 
ally trained  teachers,  .speech  patholo- 
gists, and  audiologLsts  must  be  immedi- 
ately and  substantially  increased 

Fortunately,  times  have  changed  con- 
siderably since  the  days  when  handi- 
capped children  were  looked  upon  as 
"marked"  and  shunned  or  mistreated. 
In  talking  with  a  number  of  therapists 
concerning  their  work,  however,  I  have 
been  told  that  a  lag  or  inaccuracy  in 
diagnasing  children  with  hearing  loss's 
can  .sometimes  have  a  disturbingly  sim- 
ilar effect  Time  and  time  again  a 
child  con.sidt^red  to  have  a  behavior  dis- 
order or  even  to  be  mentally  deficient — 
and  treated  accordingly — ha.s.  on  care- 
ful examination,  turned  out  to  be  suf- 
fering from  a  marked  hearing  or  speech 
disorder.  Other  youngsters,  regarded 
as  shy  or  inattentive,  are  permitted  to 
drift  increasingly  away  from  the  world 
of  reality.  Prompt  treatment  of  these 
helpless  children  by  trained  audiologists 


and  speech  pathologists  is  essential  if 
they  are  to  take  their  rightful  places  in 
a  world  of  sound  and  hearing,  rather 
than  remain  confined  to  their  silent  un- 
communicative worlds. 

Treated  with  understanding,  fitted 
with  rehabilitation  aids,  and  enrolled  in 
a  course  of  training  that  will  help  him 
to  develop  or  redevelop  the  ability  to 
communicate,  a  deaf  child  or  adult  can 
develop  happily  and  "roundly  "  as  a  per- 
son One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the 
handicap  in  the  past — isolation  through 
the  inability  to  communicate— can  be 
ca.sed  considerably  through  careful  and 
sympathetic  training.  The  success 
wiLii  wiuch  a  handicapped  child  or 
adult  i-s  able  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  isolation  depends  directly  upon  the 
skill,  the  understanding,  and  the  pro- 
fe.ssional    training  of    his   teacher. 

I  urge  you  to  consider  this  problem 
carefully  and  to  consider  the  solution 
which  is  now  proposed.  I  urge  you  to 
think  how  these  measures  might  lessen 
some  of  the  painful  social  and  emotional 
adjustments  that  befall  those  who  can- 
not hear  or  speak.  Their  handicaps, 
understandably,  foster  feelings  of  help- 
le.ssne.ss,  lack  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunity, and  lack  of  acceptance  in 
other  ways.  Many  more  might  win  their 
rightfu.  place  in  society  as  useful,  happy 
citizens,  through  our  willmgness  to  make 
funds  available  to  facilitate  their  educa- 
tion and  training. 

Today  we  are  often  reminded  that  our 
progre.ss  as  a  Nation  is  largely  dependent 
on  our  progre.ss  in  education.  Surely 
every  child  who  has  the  ability  to  learn 
has  a  right  to  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
Unle.ss  a  mental  defect  also  exists,  speech 
and  hearing  defects  do  not  impair  nor 
change  a  child's  mental  faculties.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  handicapped  child 
whose  education  is  neglected  is  robbed  of 
the  opportunity  to  develop  his  mental 
capacities  properly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  give  this  matter  his  fullest 
consideration  and  lend  his  voice  to  the 
Insistence  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  remedy  this  situation.  It  is  only 
Just,  It  is  only  hiunane,  and  It  is  within 
the  American  democratic  spirit  that  we 
help  those  handicapped  by  speech  and 
hearing  disorders  to  help  themselves. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Mosiier  <at 
the  request  of  Mr  Halleok>,  for  March 
21,  on  account  of  official  business  repre- 
senting Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee at  Inspection  of  Plum  Brook  Re- 
actor Facility  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Willis,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr  SoiwENCEL  <at  the  request  of 
Mr  Latta*  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  March  21. 

Mr  Bow  'at  the  request  of  Mr,  Latta>, 
for  30  minutes,  on  March  22. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congrbssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiriELD  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  MtTLTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carey)  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

Mr.  Morris  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carey)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carey)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding  it  will  exceed  two 
pages  of  the  Record  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $202.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Fallon. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Latta)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Westland. 

Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Lipscomb. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
tpllowing  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  1822.  An  act  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
fundB  available  for  farm  operating  loans 
made  pursuant  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 

the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


report  on  review  of  supply  management  ac- 
tivities of  the  Marine  (Dorps  Air  Facility, 
Iwalcuni.  Japan.  Department  of  the  Navy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Instillations  and  Logistics). 
relative  to  a  proposal  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  transfer  a  non-self-propelled 
water  barge  (YWN-72)  to  the  territory  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  7308;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

700.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  abaca  fiber  pro- 
gram, administered  by  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration (OSA).  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  116);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governrttent  Operations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  fees  of  U.S.  marshals '; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

708.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  relative  to  urging  en- 
•ctnwnt  of  legislation  for  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  in  Washington  so  that 
the  plans  may  proceed  promptly;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

696  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Atr  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entlUed  "A  bill  to  validate  certain  pay- 
ments In  settlement  of  unused  aocrued  leave 
heretofore  made  to  certain  members  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Aulstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Loglvtica), 
relative  to  the  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  which  have 
been  obligated  or  contracted  to  be  Mpvat 
with  small  business  concerns  and  with  other 
business  firms  for  the  month  of  Deoembw 
1960.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  8&-5M;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUar  Gen- 
eral of   the   United   States,  transmlttliig  a 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Rep>ort  No.  181.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  229.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  B.K..  3935,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large  en- 
terprises engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  1;he 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  182).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJR.  4806.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  program  of  extended 
unemployment  compensation,  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  Increase  In  the  rate  of  the  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  183).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  conunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  1320.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edward  P. 
WaU;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  174) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur  B. 
Tlndell;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  175). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min E.  Campbell;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  176).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1887.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Helen  Tllford  Lowery;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  177).  Referred  to  the  pommit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Louis 
Fischer,  Feger  Seafoods,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Stuart;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  178).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Reynolds  Feal  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and 
the  Lydick  Roofing  Co.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex.; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  179).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2993.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  Paul 
Bernstein  against  the  United  States;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  180).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

H.R.  5736.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  section 
18(d)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
and  section  5155  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5737.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  hold 
any  other  public  office  or  position  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  6738.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activ- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BOW: 

H.R.  5739.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  btu-eau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  to  the  CJommittee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.R.  5740.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  authorize  ex- 
pansion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
facilities  for  portraying  the  contributions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 

H.R.  5741.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  In  order  to  remove  the 
exemption  with  respect  to  certain  mines 
employing  no  more  than  14  Individuals;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  FASC2LL: 

H.R.  5742.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  wUl  apply  to  reorganization 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  1,  1»«8;  to  the  CcHnmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr  FOOARTT: 

H.R  6743  A  bill  to  make  available  to 
children  who  are  bandlcapp«<l  by  deafness 
the  specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make 
available  to  IndlTldu&ls  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  Impalrmenta  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps,  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mrs.  KEE : 

H  R    5744    A  bill  to  provide  fur  a  program 
of    civil     works    In    economically    distressed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr   GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

H  R  5745  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position by  the  Secretary  of  thf>  Interior  of 
lands  within  abandoned  and  forfeited  rail- 
road rights-of-way.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfT.tlrs 

By  Mr   PERKINS: 

H  R  5746  A  bill  to  provide  that  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  retired  pay.  retire- 
ment pay.  or  retainer  pay  payable  to  any 
enlisted  man,  all  service  shall  be  counted 
which  would  have  been  counted  for  the  Siime 
purposes  If  he  were  a  commissioned  officer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H  R  5747  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  Increase  from  2  to  24 
percent  the  retirement  multiplication  factor 
used  in  computing  annuities  of  certain  em- 
ployees engaged  In  hazardous  duties;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr   RHODES  of  Pennsylvania 

H  R.  5748  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Portrait  Gallery  as  a  bureau  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr   STRATTON : 

H  R  5749  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  filing 
of  bonds  by  packers  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  their  obligations  with  respect  to 
purchases  in  conunerce  of  livestock;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   WALTER: 

HR  5750  A  bill  to  amend  section  165 1  of 
tlUe  28.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  require 
the  concurrence  of  not  less  than  five  Jus- 
tices in  the  granting  of  writs  of  certiorari 
by  the  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  5751  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  registration  of  certain  additional 
persons  disseminating  political  propa^^anda 
within  the  United  States  as  agents  of  a  for- 
eign principal,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.CAHILL: 

H  R  5752  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  acquire  additional 
land  for  the  Beverly  National  Cemetery.  N  J  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr   CEIXER : 

HR  5753  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  dis- 
trict courts  shall  be  always  open  for  certain 
purposes,  to  abolish  terms  of  court,  and  to 
regrulate  the  sessions  of  the  courts  for  trans- 
acting Judicial  business;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5754  A  bill  to  carry  Into  effect  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property  as  revised 
at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  October  31.  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  5755  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to,  or 
loea  of.  property,  or  personal  Injury  or  death, 
not  cognizable  under  *ny  other  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming 

H  R.  5756.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  uf  the 
United  States  Oode  to  extend  to  July  1,  1963. 
the  period  within  which  certain  agreements 


relating;  to  ouid<xir  advertl.sements  may  be 
entered  Into  by  the  Set-retary  of  Commerce 
and  the  States,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Callfi.trnla 
HR  5757  A  bill  to  amend  section  111.  title 
23  of  the  United  State-s  Code,  relating  to  the 
use  of  and  access  to  rights-of-way  on  the 
Interstate  System,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr  I^NKFORD 
HR  5758  A  bill  ve.stlni?  In  the  American 
Banie  Monument-s  Commission  the  care  and 
malnrenancp  of  the  orli<lnal  Iwi)  Jima  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Surabachl.  IW'j  Jima  vol- 
canic Islands.  Pacific  Ocean  area,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr  LIBONATI 
H  R  5759  A  bill  to  amend  the  ImmUra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  base  year  f>r  determining  any  qviota 
shall  be  1950.  to  provide  that  the  unu.^ed 
annual  quota  of  any  quota  area  be  made 
availablf  for  use  In  quota  are.v.s  where  the 
annu.'\l  quota  Is  oversubscribed,  and  for 
other  pur[-«wes;  to  the  CommUtee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr   MARTIN  of  Nebraska 
H  R   5760    A   bill    to   revise    the    b<  undarles 
of     the     S'-olts     Bluff     National     Monument. 
Nebr  .   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the  Ci  m- 
mlttee   on    Interior   and    Insular    Affairs 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD  f  Pi-nnsylvanla 
HR  57fil  A  bill  t»;i  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  to  assl.st  State  .md  Ix-al  governments 
and  their  public  Instrumentalities  In  plan- 
ning and  providing  f or  necessary  i-i  mmunlty 
facilities  to  preserve  and  Improve  essential 
ma.ss  transp<jrtiitlon  services  In  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas,  tnd  for  other  purjx-ses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  MORRISON 
HR  5762  A  bill  vesting  In  the  .\merlcan 
Battle  Monuments  C"mml.ssl'>n  the  rare  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jima  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Surabachl.  Iwo  Jima  vol- 
canic Islands.  Pacific  Ocean  area,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

H  R  5763  A  bill  to  provide  retirement 
eligibility  for  certain  Federal  employees  serv- 
ing In  the  Canal  Z.nie  whose  rates  of  com- 
pensation are  adversely  affei-ted  d'le  to  any 
International  commitment,  and  for  other 
purp)«.>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvi;  Service 

By  Mr  MURPHY 
HR  5764  A  bill  to  make  avai:;ib>  Ui  chil- 
dren who  are  hnndlcapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  Individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  Impairments  the  specially  trained 
speech  patho!ot;Usts  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handlcap.s.  to 
the  Committee  on  Educatlun  and  Labor 
By  Mr  T.\YLOR 
HR  576.'>  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase 
and  exchange  of  land  and  Interests  therein 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affilrs 

By  Mr  WHALLEY 
H  R  5766  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  L«ibor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  to  Increase  the  mlnl- 
m'.im  vi'.ige  [ir  'Vided  f.ir  therein  to  SI  15  an 
hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Eilucatlon  and 
Labor 

By  Mr   ALFORD 
H  R   5767    A    bill    to    amend    section    3,S74 
of   title  39.  relating   to  night  work  compen- 
sation; to  the  Comnuttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Clvi;  Service 

By  Mr   ANTUSO 
H  R   5768    A  bill  to  establLsh  a  Departm.ent 
of    Public    Relations;    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Ojieratlons 
By  Mr   ASPINALL 
H  R   5789    A    bill    to    extend    the    purchase 
program    for    beryl    ore    under    the    Defense 


PriM.luction  Act  of  1950  to  Include  other 
fornts  of  beryllium  ore.  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Colorado: 

H  R  5770  A  bin  to  extend  the  purchase 
program  for  beryl  ore  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  Include  other 
forms  of  beryllium  ore,  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr    CHENOWETH 

H  r?  5771  \  bill  to  exteiid  the  purchase 
prok;r  uu  fir  berU  ore  under  the  Defense 
Prod'.K-'ion  Art  of  1950  to  Include  other 
forms  of  t>ervllluni  ore,  to  the  Committee 
on  H.iiikiiig  a!id  furreruy 
By  Mr     BAKING 

H  a  6772  A  bill  lo  cuiiend  tiie  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1J38  to  Increase  to  50  cents 
per  hour  the  mln'nuim  wage  applicable  to 
physically  handicapped  workers  employed  In 
sheltered  work.";hops  and  to  provide  for  pe- 
riixlic  ln<-reases  beginning  January  1.  196;i. 
to  the  Committee  un  Education  and  Labor. 
Hv   Mr     BENNEIT  of   Florida: 

H  IX  5773  \  bill  to  extend  UiC  temjxirary 
pr.  r,  i.-;ions  iif  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  Sl-^t 
ConL're.ss.  for  4  years,  and  to  an^nd  Public 
Law  874  to  provide  f'lr  counting  children  of 
nienilH-rs  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  certain 
I)Ur[K)»es.  where  such  members  are  oversells, 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Educutl'.'n  and  Labor. 
By  Mr     DANIEI^ 

H  K  5774  A  bill  lo  prevent  the  use  of 
s'opw. itches,  w'lrk  meitsurenient  pn>gram.«. 
or  other  p)erformanre  st.indards  operations 
Its  me.usuriiig  devices  In  the  pxjstal  service 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

Hy  Mr    DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 

H  U  5775  A  bill  to  provide  tax  equity 
through  the  taxation  cjf  axjpenitlve  corpora- 
tions and  to  provide  tax  credits  for  recip- 
ients of  dividends  from  genuine  coopera- 
tives, to  the  C'  mmlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DENT: 

H  R  5776  A  bill  relating  to  certain  In- 
spections and  Inve.stigations  lu  metallic  and 
nonmetalllc  mines  (excluding  coal  and 
lignite  mines  I  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
lnformatl<jn  relating  lo  health  and  safety 
conditions  accidents,  and  rjccupational  dls- 
eiuses  therein  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    EVINS: 

H  R  5777  A  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  to  prrivlde  for  the  recapture 
by  the  United  States  of  excessive  profits 
made  under  defense  contracts  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  the  Pedenil 
Aviation  Agency,  to  the  Committee  on  W.iys 
and  Me;ins 

By  Mr    FULTON 

H  R  5778  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  State  Code  In  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year  [>erl'Kl  during  which  certiiln  veterans 
m.iy  be  k:r. lilted  national  service  life  Insur- 
anci'     to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H  R  5779  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  N  I'lonall^y  Act  so  as  to  prtjvlde  that 
llie  base  year  for  determining  any  quota 
shall  be  1950.  to  provide  that  the  unused 
annual  quota  of  any  quota  area  be  made 
available  for  u.se  In  quota  areas  where  the 
annual  quota  Is  oversubscribed,  and  for 
other  puri>*e8;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcl.iry 

By  Mrs    GRANAHAN 

H  ft  5780  A  bill  U)  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  certain 
promotion  benefits  for  postal  field  service 
employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and   Civil   Service 

H  R  5781  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  effect  a  change  In 
organizational  relatlonshlpjs  of  the  key  posi- 
tion of  foreman,  malls  (KP-21) — level  7. 
to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H  R  6782  A  bill  to  provide  an  allowance 
for    work    clothing    for    certain    jxistal    field 
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service    employees;    to    the    Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  5783.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  Im- 
]}roved  system  of  longevity  st^M  for  postal 
held  service  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  lair.  HORAN: 

H  R  5784.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  bustness  and  for 
persons  engaged  In  small  business;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean. 

By  Mr.  HORAN  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5786.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  national 
cemetery  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  on  lands  which 
formerly  constituted  George  Wright  Air 
Force  Base;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 

H  R  5786.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

H  R  5787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate  en- 
terprises engaged  In  retail  trade,  and  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  ths  act  to 
$1.36  an  hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H  R.  5788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9(h)  (3) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  provision  thereof  prohibit- 
ing the  certification,  as  bargaining  represent- 
ative of  persons  employed  as  guards,  of  a 
labor  organization  which  admits  to  mem- 
bership, or  Is  affiliated  with  an  organisation 
which  admits  to  membership,  employses 
other  than  guards;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 

H  R  5789.  A  bill  to  am«Kl  tttle  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  par- 
ticipated In  by  the  full  Court,  and  that  any 
vacancies  or  absences  In  the  membership  of 
the  Court  shall  be  temporarily  flUed  by  cir- 
cuit judges;  to  ths  Commlttsc  on  ths  Ja- 
dldary. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  QEORaS: 

H  R  5790.  A  bill  to  establish  a  cropland 
adjustment  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr   WICKERSHAM: 

HR  5791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a 
2-year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.BOOGS: 
H  R.  5792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lauds  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mlswlsslppl, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submergsd 
lands,  improvements,  nxlnerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.COLMER: 
HR.  5793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  estahUsh  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  mttrina  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  ths  submerged 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundarlss;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McSWEEN: 
H  Jl.  5794.  A  bin  to  amend  ths  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  ths  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marlZM  Issgiies 
into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  suhmsrged 
lands.  Improvements,  mtr^trftU    and  natural 


resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  H^ERT: 
VLR.  5786.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi. 
and.  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands,  improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON : 
HJI.&796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establifih  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN : 
HJa.  5797.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  submerged 
lan'tff.  Imptrovements.  minerals,  and  natural 
resources  vritliin  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  5796.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries of  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for  the 
ovmershlp  and  use  of  the  submerged  lands, 
lmp>rovements,  minerals,  and  natural  re- 
sources «dthin  said  boundaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
HJl.  5798.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  to  establish  the  seaward  bound- 
aries at  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  as  extending  3  marine  leagues 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  providing  for 
the  ownership  and  use  of  the  sulnnerged 
lands.  Improvements,  minerals,  and  natural 
resoun.  "s  within  said  boundaries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
H.R.  6800.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  special  research  and  de- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  COAD: 
H.R.  5801.  A  bin  to  extend  rural  mall  de- 
livery   service;    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan : 
HJEl.  6802.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  53  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  (srompt  notification  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  any  indebtedness  they  may 
have  to  the  United  States  arising  out  of  over- 
payments of  pay  and  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 
HH.  5803.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  iot  special  research  and  de- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJi.  Sa04.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  proprietary  rights  in  scientific 
njwj  technical  information  obtained  and  in- 
ventions made  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds;  to  establish  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal  Inven- 
tions Administration  to  admlnlEter  in  the 
public  Interest  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  such  Informa- 
tion and  inventions;  to  encourage  the  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  of  Inventions 
of  Blgnlflcant  value  for  national  defense,  pub- 


lic health,  or  any  national  scientific  pro- 
gram; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWXLL: 
H.R.  5805.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  to  establish  a 
program  for  training  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  EODINO: 
HR.  5806.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  chU- 
dren  who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  impairments  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  htmdicaps;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  5807.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  and  the  status  of  that  organization  un- 
der certain  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  5808.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  lor 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for 
himself;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  5809.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  ptirposes  of  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  5810.  A  bin  granting  the   consent  of 
Congress    to    a   Great   Lakes   Basin   compact, 
and  for   other  purposes;    to  the   Conunlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.J.  Res.  326.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request)  : 
H.J.  Res.  327.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20,  1961,  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15,  1961,  as  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 
H.J.  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Cranmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FENTON: 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.J.  Res.    330.  Joint    rescriirtion    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  repeal  the  2ad  amendment 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint     resolution    proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States  relaUve   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  w<Mnen;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  200.  Confcvtrrcnt  resolution  to 
estaiallsh   a  date  for  adjournment  of   Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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By  Ut.  LANK: 

H.  Con.  B«a.  301.  Coneorrfnt  reaolutlon 
expreMlng  the  aenM  of  Confren  tbat  ftll 
or  our  US.  naval  atUwarda  and  facinuea 
be  maintained  on  a  tully  manned  opera- 
tional basla  performing  waentlal  Navy  or 
other  Department  of  Defanae  work  In  the 
Interest  of  our  national  defenae.  and  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  urged 
to  Instruct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
all  necessary  step*  to  inaure  this  end.  In- 
cluding the  ImmwUata  eancellaUon  and 
withdrawal  of  any  and  all  instructions  or 
orders  Issued  or  contcntplatad  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  Incompatible  with  this 
purpose,  to  the  Commlttaa  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By   Mr     OEOROK   P.   MILLER: 

H,  Con.  Res  a02.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  of 
our  U  S.  naval  shipyards  and  facilities  be 
maintained  on  a  fully  manned  operational 
basis  performing  essential  Navy  or  other  De- 
partment of  Defenae  work  In  the  interest 
of  our  national  defenae.  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea  be  urged  to  In- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  all 
necesaary  steps  to  Inaure  thla  end.  Including 
the  lmmedlat<^  cancellation  and  withdrawal 
of  any  and  all  Instructions  or  orders  Issued 
or  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  Incompatible  with  thla  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    POPF: 

H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  action  to  exclude  Cuban  Govern- 
ment representatives  from  membership  on 
the  Inter -American  Defense  Board,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  a.s 
follows : 

By  Mr.  BREEDING :  Memorial  of  the  Kan- 
■aa  SUte  Legislature  notifying  the  UJ3. 
Army  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  desire  of  the 
Kanaas  LegUlature  relative  to  water  sup- 
ply featurea  in  Milford  Reservoir  and  other 
authorized  r^ijervolr  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  imports  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  a  resolution  requesting  Congress 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  US  Con- 
stitution, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslat\ire  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  issuance  of  a  li- 
cense by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
the  construction  and  operatlim  of  dams  and 
hydroelectric  facilities  at  Buffalo  Rapids 
Sites  Nos  a  and  4  in  Lake  County  and 
Sanders  County.  Mont  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  P*oreign  Ccimmerce 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  construction  of  a  deepwater 
canal  Unking  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglsl.iture  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  urging  Congress  to  rees- 
tablish a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  op- 
pone  national  preservation  acts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  adequate  facility  for  the  crossing  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  the  vicinity  of  HUe 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  enactment  of  legis- 
1:  tlon  regulating  importing  of  lead  and  zinc, 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and   Means 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and    the   Congress   of    the    United   States    to 


provide  legislation  designed  to  afford  ade- 
quate protection  for  domestic  Industry  in 
the  field  of  International  trade;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr   ABBITT 
HR  5811    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harry  L 
Watson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.6812    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E 
Silver,   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HEALXY 
H  R  &813    A   bill   for    the   relief   of   Joseph 
A  Simon,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    LESINSKI ; 
H  R  5814    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Bessie 
Kour.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McDONOUOH : 
H  R  5815    A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Tal   Ju 
.Seo  and  11  Ra  Han  Seo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER: 
HR  5818    A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Barker;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   OLSEN : 
H  R  5817    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shl-Kuang 
Yuo,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   WALTER: 
H  R  5818    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Catherine  M    Halenar;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  FULTON; 
H  J  Res  332.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  General  of  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services. 


PETmONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

100  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  L.  B  Thomas,  city  clerk.  Pomona,  Calif  . 
relative  to  urging  support  and  approval  of 
leKialatlon  to  allow  municipal  corporations 
to  acquire  Federal  surplus  property,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment  Oj>eratlon8. 
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Wiley-Dodd  Intenriew  on  CommunUm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President,  commu- 
nism continues  to  be  the  No.  1  threat 
to  our  security.  For  the  future,  we  can 
expect  that  the  growing  power,  econom- 
ically, aa  well  as  mlUtarlly,  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  will  present  an  even  greater  threat, 
not  only  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  the  survival  of  freedom  in 
the  world. 

To  cope  with  such  broad-scope  dan- 
gers, we  need  realistic  policies  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Recently.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
highlights  of  the  Oommunist  challenge- 
particularly  as  theie  relate  to  our  in- 
ternal security— with  the  distinguished 


vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  in  a  radio-television 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  of  the  Interview  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

WiLET-DoDD    Uaoe    Greatw*    Citizkn    AitioN 
PaocRAM  To  Combat  Comminism 

Senator  Wu.eY  The  Nation — now  and  in 
the  future — must  keep  alert  to  guard  agaluaf 
threats  to  Its  security  at  home  and  abroad 
On  global  aiid  domestic  fronts  the  Com- 
munists— deadly  enemies  of  freedom — pur- 
sue their  goal  of  world  conquest  How?  By 
aggression,  subversion,  sabotage.  Infiltration 
What  tactics  do  they  use'  All  kinds:  Open 
and  secret,  legal  and  Illegal,  ethical  and  un- 
ethical, humanitarian  and  gf-nocldal 

Confronted  by  this  great,  and  growing 
threat  to  our  survival,  we  need  a  strong  se- 
curity system.  Internally  and  externally,  to 
parry,  and  counter,  the  deadly  thriisu  of 
thla  enemy  at  the  heart  of  America  In  the 
face  of  a  Red  enemy,  constantly  probing  for 
weak  spots  In  our  system,  however    we  need 


to  further  strengthen  our  Internal  aecurlty 
efforts,  as  well  as  to  be  better  educated 
about,  and  armed  against,  overall  Commu- 
nist threats  to  our  security. 

At  this  time,  we  are  privileged  to  welcome 
to  the  program  the  Honorable  Thoma*  Dood, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee  of    the    U.S.    Senate.        Welcome, 

TOM 

Senator  Dodd.  Thank  you.  Senator  WnXT. 
I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  Join  you  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  threats  to  our  Internal  security. 
Only  If  the  public  Is  aware  of,  and  alert  to, 
these  dangers,  can  we  take  the  neceaaary 
steps  to  protect  our  Nation  and  way  of  life. 

Senator  WiiJtT  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  that  communism,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Is  the  No    1  threat  to  our  security? 

Senator  EtoDO    None  at  all 

Senator  Wix-rr  What  about  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party?  According  to  estimates.  It 
hem  a  membership  of  about  25,000  members 

Senator  Dodd  In  my  Judgment,  that's  an 
extremely  rough  estimate.  The  Reds,  as  you 
well  know,  operate  In  spy-like  fashion.  Con- 
sequently, It  Is  extremely  dlfBcult  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  party  and  Its  activities. 
Organized  In  1919,  the  Reds,  working  openly 
and  secretly,  have  agitated  for  strtkee.  riots, 
social    unrest,   and  demonstrations,  such  as 


the  riots  last  year  against  the  Honae  Un- 
Anierlcan  Activities  Committee  hearlngi  in 
San  Francisco.  In  addition,  they  have  en- 
tr:tged  In  eaplonage,  aatootage,  eubveiakm,  and 
other  acts  that  threaten  our  security. 

Senator  Wn^r.  In  your  Judgmcat,  are 
US.  Communists  cloatfy  tied  to  the  apren 
Mrlngs  of  Moecow? 

Senator  Dodd.  In  any  sound  ■■weeenunt, 
the  Communist  Party  UJ3-A.  must  be  eoo- 
Mdered  an  arm  of  world  commnntBin.  Allied 
with  this  Increasingly  powerful  international 
conspiracy.  It  is  espedally  dangerous. 

Senator  Wn-iT.  You  feel.  then,  that  the 
U.S.  Reds,  ready  to  take  orders  from  hU»- 
cow,  would  rise  up  agalhst  the  United  Stetee, 
If  they  might  be  successful? 

Senator  Dodd.  Tes  The  ertdeTiee  wee  beet 
preaented  by  Gus  Hall,  the  Wo.  1  U.S.  Oom- 
munlst.  When  asked  the  question:  "And 
are  you  willing  to  take  up  anna  and  over- 
throw the  constituted  authorttleB?"  be 
answered :    "When   the  time  comes,  yes." 

In  these  live  simple  words  lie  the  deadly 
promise  of  communism. 

Senator  Wiley.  Recognizing  this  grave 
threat,  we,  naturally,  need  to  keep  our  laws 
up  to  date  for  greater  security. 

Senator  Dodd.  As  a  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator,  you  have  long  exhibited  a  deep  con- 
cern about  the  Red  dangers;  and  have  forth- 
rlghtly  supported  efforts  to  strengthen  our 
laws,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  Judicial 
sy.stem. 

You  well  recall,  of  course,  the  acta  at  Con- 
press  dealing  with  the  Communist  menace? 
Tliese  Include: 

1.  The  Voorhla  Act  at  1940,  requiring  that 
any  organization  In  the  United  States  en- 
gaged In  political  activity  and  subject  to  for- 
eign control  would  be  required  to  register 
with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
statea. 

2.  The  Smith  Act  oX  1940.  prohibiting  the 
teaching  and  advocacy  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  by  force  or  violence,  and  also 
membership  In  such  an  organtmtton  with 
knowledge  of  this  purpose;  and 

3  The  Internal  Secnrlty  Act  o#  1940,  re- 
quiring that  any  Communist  iiigsiilaittnn  or 
front  regUter  Its  members,  <anc\am  its  ft- 
rumces.  and  label  Its  propaganda  as  Cook- 
munlst. 

Senator  Wilxt.  Through  the  years,  also 
several  States — and  rightly  so — have  estsb- 
Uahed  special  committees  to  Investigate  sub- 
versive activities  and  recommend  necessary 
legislation.  Thla  helps,  I  bellcvs.  to  foeos 
;mbllc  attention  on — and  more  effsetiTely 
deal  with — the  dangers  of  eaaununlsai  st 
home. 

Senator  Dok).  I  am  seriously  concernsd, 
however,  with  a  serious  shortcoming  in  our 
eSorts  to  deal  legally  With  this  danger  to  our 
security.  For  the  most  part.  laws  reisttng 
to  Internal  security  are  based  on  past  experi- 
ence, rather  than  on  antletpstlon  at  futt 
problems.  The  Cocimunists — on  ttM 
hand — are  long-range  consptratoca,  planning 
far  into  the  future.  Consequently,  we  caor- 
not  always  be  sure  that  laglslstlou.  in  itself. 
wlU  guarantee  ttie  internal  security  of  th« 
Nation. 

Senator  Wtlet.  That  Is  true.  Recognis- 
ing this  sltuatlcm.  we  must  make  greater 
efforts  to  gear  our  laws — Inetwllng  Uke  op- 
dating  of  existing  statutes,  and  ttu  wilting 
of  new  ones — to  the  future,  not  tiM  past. 

Senator  Dodd.  In  addltioci  to  Federal  and 
State  action,  there  is  also  a  real  need  for 
alertness,  and  a  wlUlugness  to  act,  at  Uia 
local  community  level-  The  private  citizen — 
indlviduaUy,  and  through  his  ctvle,  labor, 
religious,  education,  business,  eultorsl,  and 
other  organtaatlons  can  do  much  to  tlxvart 
the  ahns  at  omnuiunlsm  and  a4iengtl»en  o«r 
free  systrm 

Senator  WiLrr.  I  agree.  Ttis  expulsion 
from  the  CIO  in  1949  and  1950,  of  11  Oom- 


munist-doinlnsted  unions,  for  example, 
represents  one  of  the  wont  setbacks  ever 
Inflicted  on  the  United  States  Communist 
Party. 

lUUTH ICAJOa  TABOKT  OT  ! 


We  mnst  be  alerted  to  the  great  effort  of 
commtmlsm.  also,  to  reach,  and  convert  the 
youth — not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
of  the  world. 

Senator  Dom».  Very  definitely.  Senator 
WiLET.  The  successful  Conwnunlst  ex- 
ploitation and  manipulation  of  youth  and 
student  groups  throughout  the  world  today 
Is  a  major  challenge  which  free  world  forc-s 
must  meet  and  defeat.  Recent  events 
clearly  reveal  that  world  communism  has 
launched  a  massive  campaign  to  capture  and 
maneuver  youth  and  student  groups. 

The  vigor  and  vitality  of  such  groups  con- 
stitntee  an  explosive  force.  Channeled  Into 
propel  outlets.  It  can  accomplish  immeasur- 
able good  for  a  peacc-ar.d-progress  world. 
Manipulated  Into  destructive  channels,  how- 
ever, this  force  can  create  chaos.  Overall, 
the  capture  of  the  youth  of  the  world  is  a 
major  goal  of  Communist  strategy.  We 
must  therefore,  take  more  effective  measures 
to  prevent  our  youth  from  being  taken  In 
by  innocent-looking,  but  often  dangerous. 
lores  thrown  out  by  the  Reds. 

Senator  Wilft.  Overall,  an  effective  secu- 
rity system  requires  teamwork — and  dedi- 
cated cooperation  efforts — between  citizens 
and  their  local,  State,  and  Federal  law- 
enforcement  agencies. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  I  don't  believe 
In  witch  hunts;  or  In  creating  a  climate  of 
fear  in  which  people  Jump  at  shadows.  TO 
the  contrary:  I  am  confident  that  by  effec- 
tive, vigilant  law  enfcwrement — and  maxi- 
mum cooperation  of  our  citizens — we  can 
minimize  the  Communist  threat  to  oiir  In- 
ternal security,  and  catch  and  punish  vio- 
lators of  taws. 

Wow,  Tom,  do  you  have  any  recommenda- 
tions for  more  effective  "citizen  action"  to 
cootbet  the  menace  of  communism? 

Senator  Dood.  As  an  individualist — like 
yourself,  Senator  Wilet — I  naturally  respect 
tlie  rights  of  each  citizen  to  interpret  his 
uivte,  patriotic  responsibility  according  to 
Ills  own  conscience. 

Nfevertheless.  I  believe  there  are  definite 
steps  which  would.  If  taken,  better  enable 
vm  to  cope  with  the  Red  menace.  These  In- 
dode  greater  efforts  to  (1)  educate  otir 
citinena  to  the  true  nature,  dangers,  and 
taetics  of  United  States  and  International 
communion;  (2)  dedicate  ourselves  more 
completely  to  the  Ideas  and  Ideals  of  free- 
dom; (3)  support  efforts  to  further  Improve 
our  free  society;  (4)  exercise  the  right  to 
vote — rfectlng  representatives  who  would 
enable  us  to  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
Mrt  also  effectively  Qght  against  our  ene- 
nies;  (5)  imbue  In  our  citizens  a  great 
realisation  that  we  are  In  a  battle  of  survival 
against  communism;  apathy  could  be  fatal; 
and  (•)  strengtiien  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
bigotry,  prejudice,  hate — all  blights  on  our 
national  Integrity. 

Senator  Wilet.  I   concur   wholeheartedly. 
As  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security    Subcommittee,    you    are    doing    a 
vigorous,  ^lendld  Job. 

Wov,  as  we  discussed  earlier,  communism 
in  this  country  cannot  be  Isolated  from  the 
world  conspiracy.  Would  you  give  us  a  brief 
look — flrom  your  vantage  point — at  the  global 
horizons  on  which  communism  threatens 
the  survival  of  freedom. 

Senator  Dodd.  Currently,  there  are  an  es- 
timated 36  million  Communists  worirtng  In 
•8  countries  around  the  world.  Overall,  they 
control  about  1  billion  people,  and  vart  land 
and  natural  resources.  Witness  the  activity 
of  the  Communists  In  Cuba,  Laos,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  elsewhere  on  this  globe. 
Day  by  day,  the  Reds  are  attempting  to 
further  expand  and  mobilize  this  empire  Into 
a  machine  to  take  over  the  world. 


As  a  ranking  minority  member  on  both 
the  Judiciary  and  Foreign  Belations  Com- 
mittees, you.  Senator  WiLrr,  have  had  long 
experience  In  fighting  this  menace  to  free- 
dom at  home  and  al^road.  How  do  you 
evaluate  the  situation? 

Senator  Wilkt.  From  experience — and  the 
facts  of  life  In  tlie  1960*8—1  can  say  this: 
Winning  the  battle  agalnet  o^-^Mmnimn  ^/m 
not  be  easy.  The  challenge  will  require  a 
total  effort  by  our  own  people — and  those 
of  our  allies.  The  actions  will  Involve  further 
strengthening  our  Jet-mlssile-nuelear-space 
defense — to  serve  as  a  dstcrrenct  against 
would-be  aggressors;  bolstering  ttie  free 
world  alliances — economically  and  poUtlcal- 
ly,  as  well  as  militarily;  stepping  up  our  of- 
fensive on  the  ideological  battlefront;  finding 
realistic  solutions  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems to  better  enable  our  free  enterprise 
system  to  meet  the  production-line  challenge 
of  the  Communist  system;  and,  above  aU, 
revitalizing  in  our  citizens  the  patriotic, 
moral,  and  spiritual  dedication  to  the  cause 
cf  freedom. 

Even  with  an  all-out  effort  to  combat  com- 
munism, however,  we  can  expect  a  long, 
difficult  struggle. 

Senator  Dodd.  You're  right.  Senator  Wilet. 
Palling  to  alert  our  people  and  dedicate  the 
necessary  resotirces  to  protecting  freedom 
would  spell  grave  dangers  for  our  future.  If 
we  mobilize — in  effort,  spirit,  and  resources — 
however.  I  am  confident  that  we  can.  and 
will,  win  the  battle. 

Senator  Wiley.  Now,  Ton,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  taking  time  out 
of  your  busy  schedule  to  Join  me  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  topic  of  deep  Interest  to  my 
home  folks  In  Wisconsin.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


ByeloraMian   ladc^CB^oicc  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  RSMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

ow  CALZFOBHIS 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  RBPRBBBNTATI VES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1961 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  will  be  a  day  of  deep  significance  and 
importance  to  Byelomsaiana  and  their 
friends  evenrwhere.  On  that  day,  43 
years  ago,  Byetorassia  was  proclaimed  an 
independent  state. 

Byleonissia's  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  unfortunately  was  short 
liyed,  Howerer,  the  stnmg  spirit  of  its 
people  which  won  that  independence  goes 
on.  This  spirit  has  existed  over  the 
course  of  many  centuries  and  it  is  still 
strong  and  firm  today. 

Byelorussians  can  proudly  boast  of 
their  long  and  glorioas  histOTy,  wiiich 
antedates  the  history  of  Rus)^.  Though 
that  country  early  in  modem  times  be- 
came a  part  of  Russia  and  many  attempts 
were  made  to  eradicate  all  Byelorussian 
tradition  and  distinctire  national  traits^ 
the  Byelorussian  peojrfe  hare  never  been 
willing  to  forgo  and  forget  their  national 
and  individual  identity.  They  have  al- 
ways wanted  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
independence,  and  for  centuries  set 
political  independence  for  their  national 
goal.    They  obtained  that  goal  in  1918. 

In  that  year,  when  the  decrepit 
czarist  regime  in  Russia  was  no  more, 
and  the  new  Communisi  zcgdkne  tfaue 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  the  By^orussiaiK 
regained  thefa-  freedom  and  proclaimed 
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their  independence  by  establishing  the 
Byelorussian  Natlonml  Republic.  At  the 
time  It  waa  hoped  that  aome  10  million 
Byelortissiana,  having  become  sovereign 
in  their  historic  homeland  and  masters 
of  their  own  destiny,  would  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  in  peace 
Their  subsequent  history  however  took 
a  sad  and  tragic  t\un. 

Early  in  1921,  before  the  Byelorussians 
had  sufficient  time  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen  their  government.  Commu- 
nists attacked  and  overran  the  country, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  independent 
Byelorussian  National  Republic  Since 
that  time  little  is  heard  of  the  country 
or  of  its  people.  Today,  and  for  more 
than  four  decade*,  these  sturdy  and 
stouthearted  Byelorussians  have  been 
suffering  under  the  ruthless  regime  of 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny  main- 
tained by  the  Kremlin.  These  people, 
even  under  the  wont  of  tyrannies,  have 
not  given  up  their  hope  for  freedom  and 
independence.  They  still  ever  fervently 
cherish  that  noble  ideal,  and  at  this  43d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  day.  all 
of  us  in  the  free  world  wioh  them 
sti-ength  and  fortitude  in  their  struggle 
against  Communist  tyranny. 


Major  League  Baseball  for  San  Joan,  P.R. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    IfSW    TOmK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1961 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  I  sent  a  letter  to  Commissioner 
of  Baseball  ?tord  C.  Prick  proposing  that 
organized  baseball  give  consideration  to 
the  establishment  of  a  major  league 
baseball  franchise  in  San  Juan.  PR. 

I  projxjsed  that  San  Juan  either  be 
added  as  one  of  the  new  franchises  in 
the  two  major  leagues  or  that  it  be  part 
of  a  new  third  major  league.  Aside 
from  the  advantage  this  would  create 
for  baseball  in  general,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  enhance  Latin  American 
cordial  relations  than  to  establish  firmly 
in  one  of  our  neighboring  countries  to 
the  south  of  us  a  new  baseball  team 
embraced  within  either  of  our  big 
leagues.  This  may  be  difficult  of 
achievement  but  it  is  not  impossible. 

I  also  mentioned  some  of  the  many 
talented  basebiOl  players  in  our  pres- 
ent major  league  teams  who  have  come 
from  Puerto  Rico  and  indicated  that 
the  distance  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
many  of  the  existing  cities  in  the  major 
leagues  is  no  longer  a  serious  factor  in 
view  of  this  jet-propelled  age. 

The  text  of  my  letter  is  as  follows: 

Majich  16.  1961 
Deak  Commissionsb  Pbick:  a  meet  inter- 
esting proposal  has  been  BXiggested  to  me 
recently  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion. This  proposal  turn  my  heartiest  en- 
dorsement. 

The  propoeal  Is  to  acoord  a  major  league 
baseball  franchise  to  tbe  Latin  American 
city  of  San  Juan.  PJl.  Askle  from  the  ad- 
vantage  this    would   create    for    baseball    In 


general.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  enhance 
Latin  American  cordial  relation*  than  to 
establUh  firmly  In  one  of  our  neighboring 
countries  to  the  south  of  us  a  new  baseball 
team  embraced  within  either  of  our  big 
leagues.  This  may  be  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment but  it  Is  not  Impoaslble  Baseball  In 
Puerto  Rico  Is  a  most  popular  sport  Evi- 
dence of  the  Intense  Joy  that  Puerto  Rlcans 
derive  from  baseball  may  be  seen  any  week- 
end at  the  Yankee  Stadium,  where  great 
numbers  of  Puerto  Rlcans.  residents  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  are  cheering  on  their 
favorites. 

Puerto  Rico  has  supplied  many  talented 
baseball  players  to  our  present  league  tean« 
To  mention  some  outstanding  in  the  sport, 
we  have  Hi  Blthorn,  Chicago  Cubs;  Luis 
Rodrlquez  Olmo,  Dodgers;  Luis  Canena 
Marquez,  Pirates;  Carlos  Bernler.  Pirates. 
Ruben  Oomez.  Giants.  Roberto  Clemente, 
Pirates;  Vic  Power.  Cleveland.  Nino  Escalera. 
Cincinnati;  Orlando  Cepeda.  Giants;  Joee  A 
Pagan.  Giants;  Terln  Plzarro,  Milwaukee 
Luis  Tlte  Arroyo  Is  probably  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  Yankee  pitching  staff 

The  distance  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
many  of  the  larger  cities  may  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  factor  In  this  Jet  propelled  age 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  huge  baseball-hungry 
population.  It  Is  also  a  warm  weather  city 
where  baseball  may  be  played  the  year 
round. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  number  of  public 
spirited  Puerto  Rlcans  would  be  willing  to 
Join  a  group  of  Americans  to  finance  such 
a  team  In  Puerto  Rico  and  I  am  advised 
that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Government  has  been 
approached  on  this  matter,  and  Its  Adminis- 
trator of  Parks.  Senor  Monagas.  made  the 
following  statement: 

"This  department  (Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  Public  Parks  and  Recreation 
Administration)  will  provide  (If  assurances 
by  either  major  league  Is  given  that  a  fran- 
chise will  Issue  to  a  San  Juan  club)  fur 
the  use  by  the  new  major  league  San  Juan 
club,  a  stadium  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
not   less  than  50.000   persons. 

Each  of  the  two  major  baseball  leagues 
has  already  expanded  as  a  result  of  public 
pressure  from  8  to  10  teams  In  as  many 
cities.  These  four  new  cities  are  all  In  the 
continental  U  .S  A.  I  am  also  Informed  that 
telegraphic  advices  were  given  to  you  and 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Cronln,  National  and 
American  League  baseball  presidents,  under 
date  of  November  29,  1960,  that  .San  Juan 
would  welcome  ofTlci.illy  a  frari'liLse  in  either 
league. 

I  would  even  heighten  my  baseball  fights. 
I  would  envisage  the  F>06siblllty  of  a  team 
In  Tokyo,  Japan,  or  in  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 
Baseball  has  Inspired  the  youth  of  Japan 
and  Mexico  and  teams  have  been  organized 
all  over  those  countries  I  also  refer  to 
Panama,  Venezuela,  Nicaragua— all  of  which 
have  many  baseball  teams  I  omit  Cuba 
because  of  present  conditions  there,  though 
there  Is  a  g^eat  reservoir  of  baseball  talent 
in  Cuba  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  even 
Dictator  Castro  realizes  the  Importance  of 
baseball  by  expressing  his  willingness  to 
grant  exit  permits  to  Cuban  major  league 
players  to  enable  them  to  participate  In  or- 
ganized baseball  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  coming  season 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  create  amity  and 
accord  and  understanding  between  the  coun- 
tries is  by  mutual  sport  contests. 

If.  for  any  reason,  a  new  San  Juan  team 
could  not  be  fitted  into  the  regular  playing 
schedule  of  the  big  leagues,  it  might  be 
well  to  ponder  a  third  league  of  cities  partly 
In  and  partly  out  of  continental  United 
States. 

As  was  stated  to  me  In  a  memorandum 
submitted  to  me  by  Mr  M  A  Krlsel  to  show 
the  Interplay  of  sports  in  general  .ind  bixse- 
ball  in  particular  and  their  influences  upon 
the  various  languages  of  the  world    I  quote 


Prof    Mario   Pel.   In   his     The  Story  of  Lan- 
ffuage.  '  page   186 

■  Sports  and  games  penetrate  the  language 
to  the  same  extent  that  they  axe  penetrated 
by  It  The  English  tongue  Is  replete  with 
sporting  terminology  which  has  overrun  Its 
bank  (hit-and-run  drivers."  "to  pinch  hit 
for  someone.'  to  hit  below  the  belt.'  'to 
Jump   the  gun,'    to  be  on  the  Inside  track.' 

to  be  In  the  chipw'.  'to  be  behind  the  eight 
ball.'    It  Isn't  cricket,'  'according  to  Hoyle') 

Trump'  and  ten-ace,'  pawn'  and  "check- 
mate' have  International  figurative  currency. 
Baseball  and  Its  terminology  have  probably 
done  more  to  bring  the  meaning  of  the 
American  way  of  life  home  to  the  Europeans, 
Latin  Americans  and  Japanese  than  any 
form  of  direct  cultural  propaganda.  Belst>ol 
and  Jonron  (home  run')  are  as  familiar  to 
the  Mexicans  as  their  native  corrida  and 
matador,  and  Latin  American  crowds  have 
learned  to  cry  Maten  al  arbltro"  with  the 
same  gusto  with  which  Yankee  Stadium  fans 
shout,  'Kill  the  umpire'."' 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Emanuel  Cxi^lmm. 

Chairman. 


Repablicaa  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF    C.\LIrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1961 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  noted  in  the  press  several  ar- 
ticles describing  the  plans  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  to  undertake 
a  series  of  extensive  research  projects  to 
try  to  discover  why  the  RepubUcan  pres- 
idential candidate  carried  only  14  of  the 
40  U.S  cities  of  over  300,000  population 
last  November.  According  to  these  re- 
ports, Mr.  Ray  C.  Bliss.  Ohio  OOP 
chairman,  l.s  heading  up  a  special  task 
force  established  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  risk  of  being  presumptuous,  I 
would  suggest  to  our  Republican  friends 
that  they  can  avoid  time,  costly  research, 
field  studies,  and  complex  statistical 
analy.ses  in  the  effort  to  find  an  answer 
to  this  perplexing  question.  The  Re- 
publican researchers  need  only  to  ex- 
amine the  dismal  record  of  their  own 
party  in  Congress  on  those  Issues  which 
vitally  affect  the  Nation's  city  dwellers. 

Of  course.  I  realize  the  difficulty  which 
they  have  always  encoimtered  in  any 
attempt  to  look  at  voting  records  from 
an  objective  basis.  I  am  therefo'-e  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  supplying  them  with 
the  .statistical  record  of  OOP  votes  In 
the  House  and  Senate  from  1947  to  1960 
on  legislation  directly  affecting  the 
well-being  of  urban  residents.  It  clearly 
shows  the  lack  of  OOP  concern  on  such 
issues  as  housing  and  slum  clearance,  in- 
flation, highways  and  airport  construc- 
tion, small  business,  the  need  of  de- 
pressed areas,  and  the  extension  of 
minimum  wage  coverage  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
cold  light  of  postelection  soul  searching 
now  going  on  In  Republican  ranks,  the 
top  Republican  Party  policymakers 
would  prevail  upon  their  congressional 
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leaders  to  make  substantial  improve- 
ment in  their  party's  urban  legislative 
record  by  voting  to  support  President 
Keiuiedy's    constructive    and    reallstie 


proposals  in  this  Important  area.  Only 
In  this  way  can  the  OOP  lay  the  founda- 
tion to  make  possible  any  effective  ap- 
peal to  city  dwellers  for  support  of  Re- 


publican residential  candidates  in  the 
future. 

The  analysis  of  OOP  versus  Demo- 
cratic votes  on  urban  issues  follows : 


Tylx-  of  urban  issue 


rrumollon  of  alum  clfnrance  and  home  flnanring 

1.4-irtilatlon  to  eurb  InllatloD , 

I/t'^UlHtlon  for  highway  and  airport  ronstructlon. 

I^-irLslHtlon  to  assl.st  small  business 

I.r(flsl»tton  to  visl5t  (l»i>refwed  areas 

Ripand  mlniiiiuni  wufcp  and  unemployment  oompeniatton 


1947-52 
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licans 


34 
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Sofar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NKW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday.  March  21,  1961 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  difficulties  of  our 
domestic  sugar  industry.  I  think  the 
following  facts  and  figures  might  be  of 
interest.  For  example,  the  latest  infor- 
mation available  with  regard  to  new 
producer  data  shows  that  in  1960  some 
5,338  farmers  requested  189,442  acres  to 
grow  sugarbeets.  However,  only  1,243 
participated  in  the  allotted  new  acreage 
of  17.282.  In  other  words,  23  percent  of 
the  applicants  received  10  percent  of  the 
requested  acreage.  Even  these  figures 
do  not  show  the  true  picture.  Many 
farmers  who  would  have  liked  to  get  into 
production  did  not  ask  for  any  acreage 
because  from  past  experience  only  a 
small  amount  has  been  made  available. 
New  producer  data,  i9€0 
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\S  \niniiii; 

168 

3,433 

22 

206 

Total    5,3;«( 

189,442 

1,243 

17.282 

In  contrast  to  the  above  where  the  do- 
mestic Industry  has  been  prevented  trom 
Increasing  their  production,  below  are 
some  figures  which  point  out  how  our 
Government  has  encouraged  the  expan- 
sion of  sugar-producing  areas  outside  of 
this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  imply 
that  I  am  opposed  to  some  of  the  invest- 


ments that  are  being  made  to  Improve 
production  in  these  countries,  but  I  do 
feel  that  our  domestic  producers  should 
have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  expand 
and  grow  in  this  important  commodity. 

EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK 

In  26  years  they  have  issued  45  credits 
in  the  amount  of  $50,753,192  to  sugar 
production  and  processing. 

PHILIPPINES 

Nov.    22,    1957 $70,000 

Feb.    17.    1959 42,946 

Apr.    30.    1959 202,144 

Apr.    8.    1960 12,142 

Aug.   25.    1960 110,736 

Jan.    27.    1961 167,000 

ECUADOR 

Feb.  17.  1959 62.000 

Feb.    2.    1960 58.000 

Nov.    18.    1960 32.500 

Dec.    13,    1960   14,500 

Dec.  20.  1960 110,000 

Dec.    29,    1960 118.000 

Dec.    29,    1960 96,000 

MEXICO 

June   14.    1956 32.000 

Feb.  14.  1957 33,  400 

Apr.  3,  1958 3,  000,  000 

Mar.  4.  1960 22,  000 

ARGENTINA 

Feb.  23,  1956 310,000 

May  9.  1957 97,000 

Mar.  31,  1960 1,787.000 

Aug.  12,  1960 110,000 

BRAZIL 

Oct. 9.  1957 32,  100 

Jan.  31,  1958 33,500 

Jan.  15,  1958 33,600 

HONDURAS 

Aug.  1,  1957 1,000,000 

PERU 

Mar.  28,  1957 $731,000 

DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FUND 

Bolivia: 

1959 2,500,000 

1961 1,750,000 

Haiti :  Applications  were  considered  and 
approved  in  1960  for  $3,000,000,  how- 
ever, this  was  canceled  in  1961.  An- 
other application  has  been  received  in 
February  of  this  year  for  $3,000,000. 

Guatemala:  An  application  has  been  re- 
ceived for  $5,592,000.  This  has  been 
referred  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

XNTiaNATIONAL     COOPERATION     ADMINISTRATION 

A  large  number  of  their  loans  are  for 
general  agriculture  developments,  and 
actual  figures  of  support  for  sugar  pro- 


grams were  not  supplied.  However,  the 
following  countries  have  had  sugar  de- 
velopments of  some  sort  involved  in  their 
programs. 

Vietnam:  Various  training  programs 
from  1955  to  1959. 

Tunisia:    1959. 

Indonesia:  Technical  production,  ex- 
perimental plots,  1959. 

Iran:  June  1952  until  March  1957 — 
$635,000  to  expand  a  plant.  February 
1953  until  March  1956 — $931,000.  two 
plants. 

Sudan:  Survey  in  1959. 

Taiwan:  Support  to  improve  refining 
equipment  1952-53.  1954.  1955. 

INTER-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

Bolivia  in  a  $10  million  global  credit 
received  $1,800,000  to  increase  by  50  F>er- 
cent  a  sugar  processing  plant. 

Argentina  has  applied  for  a  global 
credit  of  $800,000  to  be  used  in  sugar 
development. 

Haiti  has  requested  a  global  credit  of 
$4  million  and  if  approved,  part  of  the 
money  would  go  to  double  the  produc- 
tion of  an  existing  sugar  plant. 

Honduras  has  presented  an  applica- 
tion, part  of  which  is  to  increase  a  sugar 
plant  daily  capacity  by  40  percent. 

INTERNATIONAL    BANK    FOR    RECONSTRUCTION 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

They  have  been  making  agriculture 
loans  for  several  years,  some  of  which 
have  gone  into  sugar  production.  How- 
ever, figures  were  not  available  showing 
actual  support  of  sugar. 

INTERNATIONAL     FINANCE     CORPORATION 

Tanganyika:  June  2,  1960,  $2,800,000 
for  sugar  development. 


Congressional  Recess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21.  1961 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  13  Sena- 
tors, headed  by  Senator  McGee.  of  Wyo- 
ming, have  introduced  an  excellent  rec- 
ommendation which  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  House.  They  suggest 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  16  that 
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Congress  take  ita  Ion*  recess  In  the  sum- 
mer Instead  of  the  early  winter  so  that 
Members  may  go  on  vacation  with  their 
families. 

I  am  today  tatroductng  an  identical 
House  concurrent  reaolutlon  to  give  the 
House  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
question.  I  think  this  proposal  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Congress 
and  I  urge  that  it  be  seriously  studied. 

Senator  McOnt  said  that  when  the 
children  are  out  of  school  during  July. 
August,  and  September.  Congress  is 
usually  in  session,  preventing  Members 
from  leaving  with  their  families.  Then. 
when  Congress  adjourns  late  in  August 
or  early  September,  the  children  are 
getting  ready  to  go  back  to  school  and 
a  Member  who  wishes  to  return  to  his 
State  must  leave  his  family  here 

To  take  care  of  any  emergencies,  the 
resolution  would  permit  the  leaders  to 
call  Congress  back  during  the  summer 
recess  if  necessary. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  it  has  be- 
come a  fact  of  life  that  Congress  is  in 
session  9  or  10  months  each  year.  The 
procedure  of  recessing  during  summer 
months  would  in  no  way  change  this. 
It  would  merely  shift  the  period  of  our 
time  off  to  a  different  season  to  make  it 
possible  to  do  some  living  with  our  fam- 
ilies, our  children — and  I  hasten  to  add. 
grandchildren. 


A  Proposed  Natioaal  Highway  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP    MAmrLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1961 

Mr     FALLON.     Mr.    Speaker,    we    in 

America  are  especially  well  pleased  in 
the  number  of  freedoms  we  enjoy  in  a 
world  from  which  too  many  freedoms 
have  disappeared  in  recent  years.  One 
of  the  greatest  freedoms  our  people  have 
Is  their  freedom  of  mobility,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  development  of  the  Nation  s 
highways. 

A  national  system  of  highways  in 
America  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
move  about  with  ease.  Because  of  our 
highways,  our  people  are  granted  greater 
choice  in  where  tney  shall  live,  where 
they  shall  work,  and  where  their  busi- 
nesses and  industries  shall  be  estab- 
lished 

Indeed,  the  importance  of  what  has 
already  been  done  to  building  the  Na- 
tion's highways  Is  readily  translatable 
in  terms  of  increased  gross  national 
product. 

Forty-five  years  ago.  in  1916,  this  Con- 
gress enacted  our  first  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act.  Periodically  we  have  reviewed 
the  matter  of  Federal  responsibility  in 
coordinating  highway  construction  pro- 
grams across  the  land.  As  the  highways 
made  possible  by  the  Federal-State  road- 
building  partnership  unfolded,  Unking 
North  to  South  and  East  to  West,  new- 
opportunities  were  brought  to  our  people 
for  traveling.  The  residents  of  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  these  United  States  are 


separated  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean  by  little  if  any  more  than  2  days' 
travel  over  good  highways.  Only  50 
years  ago.  their  forebears  lived  out  their 
lives  without  seeing  either  of  these 
great  bodies  of  water,  because  travel 
was  too  expensive  or  travel  tmie  too 
great.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  our  mag- 
nificent national  parks,  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, the  Great  Lakes — all  the  wonders 
of  America^ — have  all  been  brought 
closer  to  our  families  by  the  roads  we 
have  built. 

Because  of  better  roads,  our  national 
resources  are  more  accessible  The  out- 
put of  our  factories,  and  the  products  of 
our  farms  are  more  easily  moved  to  the 
consumt-r,  and  in  better  condition,  be- 
caiLse  of  highways  Our  national  de- 
fense has  been  made  more  secure  by  the 
roads  we  already  have. 

But.  Mr.  Sr)eaker.  with  all  that  has 
been  done,  roadbuilding  has  not  kept  up 
with  America's  needs  for  more  and  bet- 
ter highways.  The  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  19:)6  provides  for  construc- 
tion and  improvements  on  our  interstate 
defense  highways,  and  roadways  sub- 
sidiary to  that  system  to  meet  our  traf- 
fic needs  14  years  from  now  The  bene- 
fits of  the  roads  already  built  extend  to 
all  our  people.  The  need  for  an  orderly 
continuation  of  the  road  building  pro- 
gram Ls  urgent. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tions good  roads  make  to  our  better 
living  standards  and  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  Nation.  I  propose,  through  the 
introduction  of  House  Concurrent  Re.so- 
lution  !98.  to  call  the  public's  attention 
to  the  importance  of  highways  through 
the  establishment  of  National  Highway 
Week  this  year  from  May  21  to  May  27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  every  Member  of 
this  body  to  support  favorable  action  on 
this  resolution. 


National  Defense  Scholarships  for 
Higher  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARK-S 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NFW     Y     BK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1961 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  SfX'akf-r.  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1961,  I  introduced  HR  805.  to 
provide  for  a  college  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

Last  week  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Eklucation  of  the  Hou.^e  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  held  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

The  following  is  my  statement  before 
that  subcommittee: 

Statement    nr    Hon      ABR.^HAM    J     Multeh. 
CoNt;RESi.«;MAN    or    New    Yurk.    Bitoue   tub 

SpECWL     SUBCdMMITTEK      ON      EDUCATION      Or 

THE  •House    Bdccatio.n     and     Labor    Cx>m- 
MiTTFj:.    Mak(  ({    17,    1961 

Mr.  Multek.  Mr.   Chairman.   I  am  pleased 

t'>  have  thl.s  dpjxirtunlty  t«i  prpsent  a  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  my  bill.  H  R  805  to  amend 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  195fl 
to  provide  fur  national  defense  scholarship* 
for  college  and  university  study  In  my 
opinion,   the  enactment  of  this   bill  and   the 


establishment  of  scholarship*  would  proTtde 
the  very  much  needed  measure  of  a«slstance 
for  many  thousands  of  our  capable  young 
people  who  desire  to  go  on  to  college  or 
university  study  but  for  whom  the  cost  of 
attending  college  is  beyond  their  family  In- 
come p<xsiilbllltles 

You  are  undoubtedly  familar  with  the 
varuius  rejxjrts  Indicating  the  cost  of  at- 
tending college  More  recent  Information 
Furh  as  that  reported  by  the  US  Ofllce  of 
F-tlucatUm  Indicates  that  the  mean  total  cur- 
rent expenditure  for  publicly  controlled  In- 
stitutions -1960  61 — Is  $1,300;  for  privately 
controlled  Institutions  the  estimate  Is  $2,100 
These  estimates  Include  expenditures  for 
tuition  and  required  fees,  room  rent  and 
b.>ard.  cluUilng  and  other  current  needs.  If 
we  consider  the  tuition  costs  alone  of  col- 
l'>gos  and  universities,  we  may  observe  th.it 
the  Increase  for  publicly  controlled  Instltu- 
Uons  since  1949  50  Is  around  86  percent 
while  for  privately  controlled  institutions 
the  percentage  Increase  Is  91  percent  Tlie 
estlmiiled  expenditures  In  I960  61  fur  stu- 
il.-nts  In  public  colleges  for  room  rent  und 
board  alone  totals  about  $434  with  tuition 
ii:.d  fees  Uitallng  $225  This  leaves  the  aver- 
aj^e  student  very  limited  funds  for  clothing, 
Ixxiks,  transportation  and  other  expendl- 
turr.s  I  would  like  to  Insert  a  table  showing 
college  costs  based  upon  the  U.S  OfBce  of 
Educitlon   Information       |See   Uibles  | 

There  are  many  persons  who  argue  ap:ilnbt 
a  program  of  Federal  scholarships  for  assist- 
ance to  capable  and  deserving  high  school 
graduates.  They  argue  that  If  a  student  has 
motivation  toward  college  he  will  be  able 
to  make  It  someh-'W  Others  speak  of  the 
po.ssihuity  of  students  working  their  way 
through  college  I  would  agree  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  certainly  rewarding  bene- 
fits to  the  student  who  is  able  to  work  his 
w.iy  through  college  I  would  agree  also  that 
a  large  number  of  capable  students  lack 
adtHjuate  motlvatl  jU  frcjm  home  and  school 
which  would  direct  them  t<jward  college  or 
university  study  It  Is  Interesting  to  note, 
however,  the  following  comment  In  a  report 
by  the  U  S  Ofllce  of  Education  on  the  reten- 
tion and  withdrawal  of  college  students: 

"•  •  •  No  single  reason  for  discontinuance 
c<iuld  be  Identiflcd  a.-;  most  Important,  al- 
though the  Inferrr^ce  that  the  financial  fac- 
tor predominated  Is  supported  by  Its  high 
r.itlng  unportance  In  combination  with  other 
high  ranking  factors  having  financial  Impli- 
cations such  as  enlisting  for  military  service 
by  men  and  taking  a  full-time  Job  by  women 
Slgnlttcnntly  greater  Importance  was  assigned 
to  the  flnaniial  factor  by  students  who 
tran.sferred  to  less  expensive  Institutions  or 
dropped  out  after  the  first  year  than  by 
dropouts  from  the  Institution  of  first  regis- 
tration during  the  first  year  "  ' 

This  study  also  gives  some  attention  to  the 
general  Income  range  of  families  of  students 
who  continue  their  studies  to  graduate,  .it 
rep<irted : 

"•  •  •  The  median  annual  Income  of 
parents  of  nongraduatlng  students  was  $437 
less  than  that  of  parents  whose  children 
graduated  •  •  •  the  chances  are  97  to  100 
that  the  dropouts  during  or  at  the  end  of 
the  first  registration  period  would  have  » 
lower  median  family  Income  than  dropouts 
during  the  remainder  or  at  the  end  of  the 
first  school  year."  * 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  table 
3  which  presents  a  breakdown  of  ma- 
jor sources  of  student  incomes  for 
higher  education.  1953-53.  Scholarships 
were  reported  to  contribute  only  4.8  percent 
of  the  total  student  Income.  The  mean 
amount  of  scholarships  received  by  students 
totaled   about  $310.     Other  sources   of  stu- 
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dent  income  such  as  family  financial  sup- 
port, and  the  term-time  and  auxniner  earn- 
ings of  the  students  themselves  contributed 
significantly  larger  percentage  totala  to  the 
source  of  Income.  Yet  when  we  give  cloee 
attention  to  the  matter,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  there  are  few  families  within  the  income 
range  which  can  contribute  substantially  to 
the  college  education  of  more  than  one  child. 
Moreover,  the  summer  earnings  and  term- 
time  earnings  of  students  are  seriously  cur- 
tailed by  the  ability  of  the  student  to  find 
employment  in  ofT-campus  biuineaeea  which 
usually  pay  considerably  higher  wages  than 
most  on-campus  employment  affords. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  student 
earnings  more  clDsely.  The  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion reported  that  in  1052-53  the  mean 
amount  earned  by  students  in  term-time 
earnings  and  summer  employment  was  $413 
and  $395  respectively.  The  earnings  of 
women  students  was  considerably  below 
those  of  the  male  students  and  totaled  about 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  male  students' 
earnings.  W.  Bradford  Craig,  in  his  book 
•How  to  Finance  a  College  Education"  has 
reported : 

"Students,  as  a  group,  financed  from  their 
own  earnings  over  one-fourth  of  their  budg- 
ets during  a  recent  year.  Most  of  the  moneys 
came  from  earnings  during  the  school 
year,  the  remainder  from  summer  employ- 
ment. More  than  a  third  of  all  students  who 
attend  college  earned  some  money  during  va- 
cations; the  average  amount  of  such  earn- 
ings was  $395.  A  still  larger  proportion 
worked  part  time  while  attending  college. 
Three-fifths  of  all  students — two-thirds  of 
the  men  and  one- half  of  the  women — earned 
money  during  the  school  year.  Their  aver- 
age earnings  were  $468  and  $265  respec- 
tively." " 

Indeed,  resourcefulness  and  willingness  to 
work  to  meet  the  Cost  of  attending  college 
reflects  the  high  value  which  many  of  our 
young  people  place  up>on  a  college  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand.  I  would  raise 
several  questions:  (1)  How  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  located  In 
communities  which  offer  ofT-campus  employ- 
ment to  young  men  and  women  in  temu  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  meet  the  majcn-lty 
of  their  cosu  of  attending  college?  (2)  How 
many  of  our  best  students  pursuing  studies 
such  as  the  exact  sciences  are  able  to  meet 
the  physical  and  mental  demands  of  a  full 
schedule  with  lecture  and  laboratory  courses 
while,  at  the  same  time.  wcM-klng  a  sufficient 
number  of  hours  to  make  significant  earn- 
ings? In  this  time  of  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  when  we  are  stressing  the  value  of 
an  education  and  emphasizing  excellence  in 
all  endeavor  I  would  question  seriotuly 
those  who  maintain  that  student  scholarship 
Rid  Is  not  needed  to  help  individuals  in  the 
plight   such   as  I  have  Just  pointed  out. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958,  which  my  bill, 
H  R  805,  would  amend  to  Include  acholar- 
shlps.  established  under  title  II,  a  national 
student  loan  program.  This  program  has 
been  enthusiastically  hailed  by  students, 
parents,  and  administrators  of  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  a  p>ositlve  step  forward 
In  meeting  student  financial  needs.  I  join 
with  those  who  praise  the  success  of  the 
student  loan  program.  I  fully  aclcnowledge 
that  for  a  large  number  of  students  a  col- 
lege loan  adequately  meets  their  needs.  For 
an  equally  large  number  of  students,  how- 
ever, the  possibility  of  a  loan  debt  to  be  re- 
paid upon  completion  of  college  studies  Is 
forbidding. 

In  some  instances,  students  are  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  which  will  continue  into 
graduate  study  before  they  are  adequately 
prepared  to  make  a  significant  contribution 


to  the  field.  We  well  know  that  the  spe- 
oiallsation  of  today  reqtilres  college  and 
graduate  study  in  many  fields,  but  especially 
in  areas  such  as  mathematics,  science,  and 
modem  foreign  language.  Moreover,  many 
students  have  elected  areas  of  study  which 
require  considerable  preparation  but  which 
afford  very  small  returns  upon  this  educa- 
tional investment.  Teaching,  unfortunately. 
is  still  one  of  the  professional  areas  which 
pays  low  salaries  In  comparison  with  the 
reqtilred  preparation  and  study.  Since  the 
NDEA  contains  a  forgiveness  clause  for  In- 
dividuals teaching  In  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  I  should  perhaps  have 
used  some  other  professional  area  for  my 
example,  but  I  think  the  point  Is  clearly 
made.  There  are  other  circumstances,  of 
course,  such  as  an  individual's  obligation  In 
many  instances  to  contribute  a  substantial 
part  to  the  family  support  upon  completion 
of  college  studies,  or  the  responsibilities  he 
may  wish  to  take  for  a  family  of  his  own — 
all  of  which  remove  the  use  of  a  loan  for 
higher  education  from  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility  of  many  capable  students. 

I  have  mentioned  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion in  these  times  of  modern  technology 
and  complications  In  human  relationships 
both  within  and  without  our  Nation.  Also, 
I  have  spoken  of  the  need  for  emphasis  upon 
excellence  in  all  endeavor.  Both  of  these 
factors,  in  my  opinion  figure  very  highly  In 
the  total  consideration  of  the  need  for 
scholarship  assistance  to  larger  numbers  of 
our  young  people. 

The  value  of  an  education  cannot,  of 
course,  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Yet.  we  know  that  there  Is  abundant 
evidence  to  support  the  fact  that  the  well- 
educated  worker  enjoys  measurable  advan- 
tages over  the  worker  with  little  formal  edu- 
cation. He  earns  more;  he  suffers  less  from 
unemployment:  he  Is  more  likely  to  find 
work  In  high  prestige  occupations  and  he 
returns  a  greater  proportion  of  his  earnings 
to  those  things  which  afford  a  cultural  up- 
lift for  the  total  community.  Everyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  direction  and  trends  of  the 
Nation's  manpower  needs  Is  well  aware  of  the 
shift  toward  the  employment  of  those  persons 
with  greater  levels  of  formal  education  and 
training.  A  recent  study  showing  Incomes 
according  to  years  of  school  completed  by 
persons  14  years  or  more  of  age  Indicates 
that  men  and  women  with  college  training 
are  enjoying  a  substantially  higher  median 
income  than  those  with  lesser  education.  It 
has  been  pointed  out.  for  example,  that  In 
1959.  professional  and  technical  workers  had 
completed  an  average  of  16.2  school  years  and 
had  an  average  family  Income  of  $7,788.  Pro- 
prietors and  managers,  exclusive  of  farmers, 
had  completed  12.4  school  years  and  the 
family  Income  for  this  group  was  $7,012. 
Clerical  and  sales  workers  had  completed 
12.6  years  of  school:  the  median  family  In- 
come of  clerical  workers  was  $5,692;  that  of 
sales  workers  was  $6,268.  Skilled  workers 
had  completed  11  years  of  school  and  had  a 
median  family  Income  of  $6,018.  Semiskilled 
workers  had  completed  9.9  years  of  school 
and  had  a  median  family  Income  of  $5,157. 
Unskilled  workers  had  completed  8.6  years 
of  school,  and  the  median  family  Income  of 
this  group  was  $4,089. 

Education  Increases  the  personal  Income  of 
the  individual.  Increases  In  our  national 
income  and  product  register  the  collective 
impact  of  the  producing  and  earning  ability 
of  a  better  educated  people.' 

Moreover,  in  these  times  when  we  are  very 
much  concerned  with  unemployment  we 
must  give  serious  attention  to  the  relation- 
ships between  education  and  unemployment. 
As  one  report  Indicates:  Unemployment  of 
workers  is  closely  related  to  the  amount  of 
education   the  workers   have  had.     The  re- 


lationship is,  of  course,  inverse.  In  March 
1959,  8.5  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  labor 
force  with  less  than  high  school  graduation 
were  unemployed,  compared  with  4.8  percent 
of  the  high  school  graduates  and  2.4  percent 
of  workers  with  some  college  experience." 

President  Kennedy  has  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  for  the  reeducation  of 
many  Individuals  who  are  now  contributing 
to  the  total  unemplo3mient  scene  of  the 
Nation. 

But  the  value  of  an  education  and  the 
demands  of  the  day  which  call  for  greater 
numbers  of  persons  with  high  degrees  of 
skills,  training,  and  education  cannot  be 
understood  In  terms  of  the  financial  picture 
alone.  We  must,  of  course,  consider  the 
needs  within  the  Nation  for  an  Increas- 
ingly more  educated  populace  if  we  would 
continue  to  provide  in  America  an  example 
for  the  free  world  as  to  how  an  educated 
people  move  freedom  forward.  Speaking  of 
education  as  our  ultimate  weapon,  Mr.  Nell 
McElroy  has  said: 

"Our  recognition  of  the  university  as  a 
major  source  of  our  national  vitality  affirms 
a  dependence  that  has  long  characterized 
free  societies.  Prom  the  days  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  democracies  have  known  that 
their  effectiveness  depended  on  citizen 
knowledge.  Representative  government  In 
Its  own  Interest  has  built  or  has  encour- 
aged the  btiildlng  of  educational  Institutions 
to  spur  the  individual  to  test  his  own  capac- 
ities— and  to  help  him  understand  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

"So  we  come  to  this  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion :  that  education  Is  and  will  be — the  key 
to  success  or  failure  for  each  of  [the]  com- 
peting Ideologies. 

"If  our  educational  system  functions  at  or 
near  Its  optimum,  otu'  Nation  will  thrive 
and  grow.  If  we  allow  that  system  to  fall 
to  achieve  its  potential,  we  must  expect  to 
decline  as  a  free  society."  •■' 

Higher  education  in  America  will  suffer  a 
serious  blow  If  we  do  not  act  now  to  provide 
financial  assistance  In  the  form  of  national 
scholarships  to  the  many  capable  students 
who  need  such  aid  for  college  and  univer- 
sity study.  Moreover,  without  an  adequate 
Federal  scholarship  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  large  numbers  of  our  high  school 
graduates,  .such  as  I  propose  In  H.R.  805, 
we  will  be  failing  to  live  up  to  the  goal  of 
providing  for  every  individual,  regardless  of 
economic  condition,  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  to  develop  to  his  maxi- 
mum potential. 

I  have  taken  time  to  comment  In  great 
detail  upon  many  of  the  phases  of  the  pres- 
ent-day demand  for  higher  education  for 
larger  numbers  of  capable  persons.  I  con- 
sider such  considerations  to  be  essential  If 
we  would  realistically  evaluate  the  national 
need  for  a  scholarship  program,  and  If  we 
would  enact  such  a  scholarship  proposal 
which  will  accomplish  a  meaningful  mis- 
sion, I  certainly  do  not  consider  that  the 
proposed  bill.  H.R.  805,  will  suddenly  trans- 
form all  uninspired  students  Into  eager  ap- 
plicants for  college  or  university  study. 
What  I  do  propose  Is  the  establishment  of 
national  defense  scholarships  for  persons 
determined  by  State  commissions  to  be  In 
need  of  financial  assistance  to  continue  edu- 
cation at  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

H.R.  805  is  not  a  complicated  bill.  There 
is  no  barrage  of  mumbo-Jumbo.  It  would 
establish  national  defense  scholarships 
through  an  amendment  to  the  already  es- 
tablished and  enthusiastically  received  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  In  the  main 
the  bill  would  provide  for  scholarships  of 
$500  to  students  during  each  academic  year 
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for  4  years.  Ther*  la  a  provision  which  al- 
lows studenU  In  apadal  need,  na  reviewed 
bT  the  State  commlaatooa.  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional amount  not  to  axceed  9500  per  aca- 
demic year. 

As  I  have  lndlcat«d,  persona  receiving 
scholarships  would  b«  selected  by  State 
commissions  on  the  bAsla  of  objective  testa 
and  other  measures  of  aptitude  and  ability 
to  pursue  study  leading  to  a  bachelors  de- 
gree successfully.  In  keeping  with  the  spe- 
cialized national  needs  for  Individuals  In 
science,  mathematics,  or  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, which  Is  the  general  frame  of  refer- 
ence of  the  NDBA.  the  bill  would  provide  for 
special  consideration  of  those  with  superior 
capacity  or  preparation  in  these  areas 

The  proposal  is  not  overpowering  in  Its 
appropriations  of  allotments.  It  would  au- 
thorize that  there  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  each 


of  the  2  succeeding  fiscal  years  the  sum  oi 
$17,500,000.  Allotments  to  the  States  are  to 
t)e  In  the  ratio  of  the  State's  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  31  and  the  total 
population  of  all  the  Statrs  between  such 
ages.  What  I  am  proposing  la  assistance  to 
Individuals  which  leads  ultlmaiely  to  the 
total  welfare  of  the  Nation  In  view  of  the 
many  ramifications  of  prublema  in  coats  and 
expenses  of  higher  education  U^xiay,  and  the 
need  for  a  more  highly  educated  cltl/enry. 
I  hope  that  this  committee  will  favorably 
report  H  R    805 

I  hope  the  committee  will  amend  my  bill 
so  as  to  have  It  cover  students  In  colleges 
which  require  5  years  Instead  of  4  years  of 
attendance  for  certain  of  the  sciences  and 
engineering  courses,  as  well  as  medical  and 
dental  students  who  have  ?\iccpssf\il!y  com- 
pleted their  premcdlcal  or  predental  collegi- 
ate work 


T.\BLE   1.      Major  items  of  stwlent.i'   menn  current  rTpftidUures:   1952  5S  actual  and 
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eollegrt  and  universities:   lO-iO  50  and  lOoO  60 
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Centennial   Anniversary   of  the   Unity   of 
Italy,   1861-1961 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

>  y 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

rrr   Nrw   jntsFY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21.  1961 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  100  years 
ago  this  month  the  Italian  RLsorgi- 
mento — the  dream  of  Dante  and  Gari- 
baldi— was  at  long  last  accompli.shed. 

Last  Thursday  I  was  honored  to  t* 
one  of  those  present  at  the  stirring  ob- 
servance of  this  momentous  event  which 
took  place  in  the  State  Department 
auditorium. 


Gathered  to  honor  the  State  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  to  pay  tribute  to  Italian- 
American  friendship,  were  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President, 
the  Speaker,  and  numerous  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  prominent  U.S.  of- 
ficials. Among  those  representing  Italy 
were  the  Italian  Ambassador.  H.  E.  Man- 
lio  Broslo.  and  Prof.  Gaetano  Martino. 
the  chief  of  the  Italian  mission  to  the 
United  States. 

Keynote  of  this  centennial  ceremony 
was  the  great  and  indestructible  bond 
which  exi.st.s  between  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Italy.  On  this  historic 
occasion  we  saw  a  rededication  to  our 
traditional  ties,  to  our  mutual  respect  for 
each  other's  culture  and  civilization,  and 
to  our  united  effort  for  the  survival  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  speech  of  the  President  of 
the  United  State.s;  the  mc-ssaRes  sent  by 
the  Honorable  Giovanni  Gronchi,  th" 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  and 
the  Honorable  Amintore  Panfani,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy;  the  address  of  the 
Honorable  Gaetano  Martino;  and  the 
opening  remarks  of  Representative  An- 
fuso,  chairman  of  the  American  Honor- 
ary Committee  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration: 

ReM.\RKS     or     THE     PBEbUiFNT     OF     THE     U.NFrED 

State-s  .\t  the  Centennial  Celebration  or 

THE      IOOTH      AnMVER.SARY      OF     ItAIIAN      UNI- 

ricATioN.    New    State    Deiartmfnt    Avdi- 

ToRifM.     Washinuto.n,     DC,     March      16, 

1961 

Confrressman  Anfuso,  Your  Excellency,  tiie 
Vice  I'resldeiit.  Mr  Sjjealter,  Amb.i^ador  Dr. 
Giiftiinii.  Mr  SecreUiry,  Senator  Postorc,  dls- 
llr.gulalied  Members  of  Coiigres;;.  .inibassii- 
dors.  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  many  of  ua 
who  are  here  tixlay  are  not  Italian  by  blood 
or  by  birth,  but  I  think  that  we  all  have  a 
more  than  passing  interest  in  this  anni- 
versary All  of  us.  In  a  large  sense,  are  bene- 
ficlartes  of  the  Italian  experience. 

It  is  an  extra«jrdlnary  fact  in  history  that 
BO  much  of  what  we  are.  and  so  much  of 
what  we  t)elieve  had  Its  origin  In  this  rather 
small  spear  of  land  stretching  into  the 
Metliterranean.  All  In  a  great  sen.se  that  we 
fight  to  preserve  tixlay  had  its  origins  In 
lUily.  and  earlier  than  that  in  Greece.  So 
that  It  Is  an  honor  as  President  of  the  United 
Stales  to  participate  In  this  most  important 
iKTcaslon  in  the  life  of  a  friendly  country,  the 
Republic  of  Italy 

In  addition.  It  Is  one  of  the  strange  farts 
of  history,  that  this  country  of  ours,  which 
Is  Important  to  Western  civilization,  was 
opened  up  Hrst  by  a  daring  feat  of  navlga- 
Uon  uf  an  Italian,  Christopher  Columbus. 
And  yet  this  country  wtiS  nearly  a  century 
old  when  modern  Italy  began. 

So  we  have  the  old  and  the  new  bound 
together  and  Inextricably  linked-Ttaly  and 
the  United  States,  past,  present,  and  we 
believe,  future 

Tlie  Rlsorgimento  which  gave  birth  to 
miKlern  Itxily,  like  the  American  Revolution 
which  led  to  the  birth  of  our  country,  was 
the  reawakening  of  the  most  deeply  held 
Ideals  of  Western  civilization.  The  desire  for 
freedom.  f.:r  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

A.S  the  doctor  said,  the  state  exUt«  for  the 
prutection  of  thi>6e  rights,  and  those  rights 
do  not  cunie  to  us  because  of  the  generosity 
I  if  the  state  This  concept  which  originated 
In  Greece  and  in  Italy  I  think  has  been  a 
mrwt  Important  fivctor  in  the  development 
of  our  own  country  here  in  the  United 
State*. 
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And  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us 
that  thoee  who  built  modern  Italy,  received 
part  of  their  inspiration  from  our  experi- 
ence here  in  the  United  States — aa  wa  bad 
earlier  received  part  of  our  Inspiration  from 
an  older  Italy.  For  although  modem  Italy 
is  only  a  century  old.  the  culture  and  the 
hl.story  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  stretches 
back  over  two  miUeniumB.  From  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  rose  Western  civilization  as 
we  know  It,  a  civilization  whose  traditions 
and  spiritual  values  gave  great  significance 
to  Western  life  as  we  find  it  In  Western 
Europe  and  in  the  Atlantic  Community. 

And  to  this  historic  role  of  Italian  clvlll- 
z.itlon  has  been  added  the  strengthening  In 
the  life  of  this  country  of  millions  of  Itali- 
ans who  came  here  to  build  their  homes  and 
who  have  been  valued  citizens — and  many 
of  their  most  distinguished  citizens  sit  n 
this  platform  today. 

These  ancient  ties  between  the  people  of 
Italy  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  never  been  stronger  than  they  are  to- 
day, and  have  never  been  in  greater  peril. 
The  story  of  postwar  Italy  is  a  story  of  deter- 
mination and  of  courage  In  the  face  of  a  huge 
and  dlfflcult  task.  The  Italian  people  have 
rebuilt  a  war-torn  economy  and  nation,  and 
played  a  vital  part  in  developing  the  eco- 
nomic integration  of  Western  Europe. 

Surely,  the  most  inspiring  experience  of 
the  postwar  era:  Italy  has  advanced  the  wel- 
fiu-e  of  her  own  people,  bringing  them  hope 
for  a  better  life,  and  she  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  In  the  defense  of  the  West. 

As  we  come  to  this  great  anniversary  In 
1961.  we  realize  that  once  again  new  and 
powerful  forces  have  arisen  which  challenge 
the  concepts  upon  which  Italy  and  the 
United  States  liave  been  founded.  If  we  are 
to  meet  this  new  challenge,  we — Italy  and 
the  United  States — ^must  demonstrate  to  our 
own  people  and  to  a  watching  world,  as  we 
sit  on  a  most  conspicuous  stage,  that  men 
acting  In  the  tradition  of  Masslnl  and  Ca- 
vour  and  Garibaldi  and  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, can  best  bring  man  a  richer  and 
fuller  life. 

Ti:ils  is  the  task  of  the  new  Rlsorgimento, 
a  new  reawakening  of  man's  ancient  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  for  progress,  until  the 
torch  lit  in  ancient  Torino  one  century  ago 
guides  tiie  struggle  of  men  everywhere — ^in 
Italy.  In  the  United  States,  In  the  world 
around  us. 


Message     bt      the      Honoxabue     Giovanni 

Gronchi,  Prxsidxnt  or  the  Rzpttbuc  or 

Italy 
To  the  Chaikman, 

American     Honorary     Committee     for     the 
Italian   Centennial,   Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  happy  to  address, 
through  your  courtesy,  the  good  wishes  and 
greetings  of  the  Italian  people,  as  well  as  my 
own,  to  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Italian  Centennial  and  to  all  those — Ameri- 
cans and  Italians — who  have  participated 
with  such  spontaneous  enthusiasm  In  the 
celebration  on  American  soil  of  this  day 
which  has  such  lofty  significance  for  the 
history  of  my  country. 

I  address  my  gratitude  particularly  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
con.sented  to  attend  these  ceremonies,  as 
well  as  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Governors,  the  mayors,  the  educational  and 
cultural  institutions,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate ofDclals,  to  the  numerous  committees 
from  all  over  America  who  Joined  In  com- 
memorating our  aruilversary. 

The  great  American  Nation,  whlcb  has 
such  a  high  sense  of  liberty,  recognized  in 
the  events  that  100  years  ago  led  to  the 
unity  of  the  Italian  people  the  seUsame 
yearning  for  independence  which  led  to  the 
birth  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Thus,  the  tribute  being  paid  in  America 
to  our  Rlsorgimento,  whose  anniversary  is 
being     celebrated     throughout     Italy     with 
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great  solemnity,  is  a  new  expression  of  the 
spirit  which  increasingly  binds  the  peoples 
of  our  two  countries  in  their  determina- 
tion to  enhance,  tx>th  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  values  of  a  free  civilization.  At 
the  same  time,  these  otKervances  which 
unit  Americans  and  Italians  underscore 
those  sentiments  of  confident  friendship 
which  opened  the  doors  many  years  ago  in 
the  constructive  contributions  of  Italians 
to  life  in  the  United  States. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Italian  people  and  of  myself 
and  kindly  convey  it  to  all  those  who  in 
response  to  the  committee's  appeal  are  to- 
day celebrating  this  Joyful  anniversary  of 
our  national  unity, 

Gronchi. 

Message  by  the  Honorable  Amintoee  Fan- 
rANi,  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters   OF    THE    REPL'BLIC    OF    ITALY 

To  the  Chairman, 

American     Honorary     Committee     for     the 
Italian  Centennial,    Washington,   D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We,  in  Italy,  are  deeply 
moved  by  the  thought  that  on  March  16 
the  centennial  of  the  unification  of  Italy 
will  be  observed  in  the  city  of  Washington 
fo*-  the  first  time  in  a  foreign  country. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  United 
States,  whose  own  history  is  based  upon  the 
respect  of  freedom  and  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence, so  promptly  realized  the  import  of  that 
long  and  hard  struggle  which  led.  to  Italian 
unity  100  years  ago,  through  strife  and  suf- 
fering, through  the  deep  l>ellefs  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  sacrifice  and  martyrdom  of  the 
brave,  the  able  and  patient  efforts  of  our 
lexers, 

I  believe  the  reason  for  this  understanding 
lies  in  the  similarity  of  historic  events,  in 
the  common  struggle  for  the  same  goals  and 
In  the  active  participation  of  Americans  and 
Italians  in  the  development  of  both  coun- 
tries. All  this  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  memory  of 
the  years  when  the  new  Italy  was  born  and 
a  friendship  was  started,  which  never  died. 

The  warm  American  participation  in  the 
observance  of  our  centennial  adds  to  the 
many  ties  already  existing  between  our  two 
countries  a  new  bond  which  strengthens 
their  determination  to  persist  in  the  defense 
of  the  common   ideals  of   the   two   nations. 

I  am  therefore  extremely  happy  to  convey 
the  greetings  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
Italian  Ctovernment,  as  well  as  my  personal 
thanks,  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  the  Italian  Centennial 
and  to  all  thoee — Americans  and  Italians — 
who  Joined  in  the  observance  of  this  solemn 
anniversary  in  your  country. 

I  wish  particularly  to  extend  my  grate- 
ful respects  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  graciously  consented  to  honor 
the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Governors,  the  mayors,  the  various  institu- 
tions, committees,  and  personalities  that  In 
Washington  and  all  over  America  are  cele- 
brating our  centennial. 

I  am  happy  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
and  those  of  the  Italian  Government  to  them 
aU. 

A.  Fantani. 


Address  or  Prof.  Gaetano  Martino,  Chief  of 
THE  Italian  Mission  to  the  United  States 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  honored 
guests,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  greatly 
honored  to  speak  of  the  political  birth  of  my 
coxintry  as  a  modern  nation  in  a  ceremony 
made  so  solemn  by  the  participation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
your  presence  here  will  l>e  profoundly  felt  by 
all  Italians  and  will  increase  tiieir  love  for 
your  cotmtry.  They  admire  tlie  United  States 
as  the  country  where  human  endeavor  has 
brought  its  most  important  contribution  to 


the  civil  and  moral  progress  of  the  peoples 
and  wliere  the  greatest  effort  is  being  made 
to  guarantee  the  continiiity  of  that  progress 
in  the  uncertain  and  perilous  present.  No 
doubt,  Mr.  President,  this  ceremony — at- 
tended by  the  highest  representatives  of  the 
American  Nation — will  contribute  to  the 
deepening  and  strengthening  of  friendly  re- 
lations t>etween  the  United  States  and  Italy. 

One  hundred  years  ago  in  Turin  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  was  proclaimed  in  the  first 
Parliament  elected  by  the  majority  of  the 
Italians.  That  proclamation  marked  the 
birth  of  the  Italian  state  which  Included  In 
its  political  structure,  shaped  on  democratic 
patterns,  all  Italians,  living  on  the  soil  of 
Italy. 

It  is  true  that  the  Venetian  region  w.\s 
still  under  Austrian  domination,  and  that 
the  new  nation  was  born  without  its  capital 
which  could  only  be  Rome.  But  already 
in  1861  the  liberation  of  the  Venetian  re- 
gion and  the  annexation  of  Rome  appeared 
inevitable  as  events  were  soon  to  show. 
The  first  occurred  in  1866  and  Rome  was 
annexed  in  1870.  Our  final  war  of  Inde- 
pendence In  1915-18,  which  was  part  of 
the  First  World  War,  made  It  possible  at 
iaft  to  restore  to  the  Italian  family  the  peo- 
ples of  Italian  language,  culture  and  spirit 
still  remaining  under  Austrian  domination. 

What  we  call  Rlsorgimento  is  the  politi- 
cal movement  wliich  tlirough  revolutions  and 
wars  led  Italy  to  the  conquest  of  Its  na- 
tional freedom  and  independence.  It  can- 
not be  understood  historically  without  re- 
calling that  It  stemmed  from  that  great 
fountalnhead  of  Ideals,  sentiments  and  mor- 
al values  which  were  the  substance  of  the 
"age  of  enlightenment"  of  the  18th  century. 

The  moral  and  political  forces  which 
emerged  from  the  enlightenment  stimulated 
the  fundamental  historical  events  of  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  and  of 
the  Italian  and  European  Rlsorgimento. 
After  a  silence  of  more  than  a  century, 
Italy  once  again  took  its  place  in  the  cul- 
tural life  of  the  18th  centtiry  Europe  and 
celebrated  its  spiritual  resurgence  which  was 
to  become  a  political  rebirth  as  Napoleon's 
victories  brought  to  our  land  the  wind  of 
liberty.  The  immediate  comparison  with 
the  more  modern  and  civilized  forms  of  life 
adopted  by  the  French  and  partially  intro- 
duced Into  Italy  made  the  Italians  feel  the 
fvill  impact  of  their  centuries-old  ills.  They 
were  the  ills  of  poverty,  ignorance,  fear,  the 
servility  of  the  weak,  the  corruption  and 
abuse  of  power  of  the  rulers. 

The  problem  of  national  Independence 
could  then  be  stated  in  terms  that  were 
no  longer  theoretical  but  which  held  a  prom- 
ise of  solution  since  the  old  refractory  and 
absolutist  nations  had  demonstrated  their 
complete  backwardness  and  Inefficiency  in 
the  face  of  the  French  conquests. 

On  the  concrete  political  ground  there 
were  two  ways  to  free  and  unify  our  na- 
tion: through  a  popular  uprising  which, 
following  the  American  and  French  exam- 
ples could  have  ousted  the  princes  from 
their  crealting  ttirones  and  defeat  Austria; 
or  through  an  action  undertaken  bj  one  of 
the  states  of  the  peninsula  having  suffi- 
cient power  and  prestige  to  enable  it  to 
achieve  the  same  results.  Only  the  state 
of  Piedmont  could  do  this. 

The  first  path  was  chosen  by  Mazzlnl,  the 
second  by  Cavour. 

Glusseppe  Mazzlnl  maintained  tliat  in- 
dependence must  ^x  the  fruit  of  revolt — 
not  a  gift  from  alxjve — and  that  therefore 
Italian  unity  must  be  achieved  exclusively  by 
popular  revolutionary  forces.  Inspired  by 
the  same  ideals  as  your  Pounding  Fathers, 
Mazzlnl  held  that  national  states  can  be 
foimded  only  on  the  people,  by  the  p)eopie  and 
for  the  people.  He  affirmed  the  preeminence 
of  the  duty  of  human  solidarity  in  domestic 
aflfairs  as  well  as  in  the  international  life 
of  the  peoples.     He  thus  intimately   linked 
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the  destiny  of  rerargant  Italy  with  that  or  a 
resurgent  Exirope  by  founding  the  two  aaao- 
ciatloos  known  as  younc  Italy  and  young 
Europe.  Blazzlnl  conoalTfld  the  Italian  prob- 
lem as  one  aflp«ct  (rf  ttoa  general  European 
problem.  Old  Europ*  and  old  Italy  were  to 
die  together.  In  their  place  the  new  Europe 
and  the  new  Italy  w«r«  to  rise  together 
The  constitutional  formula  of  "United  States 
of  Europe"  which,  like  your  own.  at  that 
time  was  disseminated  throughout  Europe 
in  the  works  of  the  Prvnch  Victor  Hugo  and 
Michel  Chevalier,  the  German  Johannes  Sar- 
torlovis.  the  English  Richard  Cobden.  found 
In  Mazzlnl  the  stauncheet  supporter  The 
European  Ideal  was  transformed  Into  polit- 
ical action. 

With  the  crushing  of  the  European  revolu- 
tion, a  new  political  situation  developed  in 
Italy,  In  it  Camlllo  Benso  dl  Cavour  directed 
the  movement  of  the  Rlaorglmento  toward 
final  achievement,  with  his  genius  and  dar- 
ing. After  having  accomplished  a  wide- 
spread reform  of  political,  social,  and  admin - 
Utratlve  life  of  the  Piedmont,  and  after 
having  placed  It  In  vanguard  of  civil  progress 
which  attracted  the  stuprlse  and  admiration 
of  Europe,  Cavour  distinguished  himself  by 
engaging  In  the  liveliest  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity. Dealing  with  the  great  powers  with 
skill  he  succeeded  in  securing  for  Piedmont 
a  leading  role  on  the  Exiropean  scene,  by 
forming  alliances  now  with  Prance,  now  with 
England  If  he  was  able  to  bring  an  end 
to  Austrian  domination  of  Lombardy  by  se- 
curing the  aid  of  Prance,  It  was  with  tacit 
English  solidarity  that  the  Piemonte  and 
the  Lombardo — the  two  ships  carrylnt;  the 
thousand  from  Scogllo  dl  Quarto  to  the 
Sicilian  coast — could  slip  quietly  through 
Mediterranean  waters. 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  he  worked 
with  the  Instruments  of  crude  politics  which 
do  not  admit  sentlmentallsm,  he  remained 
steadily  loyal  to  those  moral  values  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  enlightenment  redeveloped  and 
relnvlgorated  In  the  new  century  It  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  unity  of  his  country 
must  benefit  not  only  Italians  but  ail  of 
humanity  His  conscience  was  the  con- 
science of  the  most  cultured  and  civilized 
Europe  and  he  looked  upon  Its  unity  as  the 
Inevitable  future  of  a  Christian  Europe  Few 
political  leaders  possessed  his  conception  of 
rational  freedom:  only  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Gladstone  could  be  cited  as  supporters  of  the 
same  liberal  Ideals.  These  Ideals  Inspired 
also  his  suggested  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  church-state  relations  through  the 
Ingenious  formula  of  "a  free  church  In  a  free 
state  '  It  gave  Italy  a  long  period  of  reli- 
gious peace  while  It  enhanced  the  spiritual 
force  of  the  church. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  two 
other  outstanding  leaders  to  whom  Italy 
owes  Its  unity:  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  the  Second.  Tlie  name  of 
Garibaldi  has  been  always  celebrated  not 
only  In  Italy,  but  In  the  Americas  where  he 
lived  and  fought  for  many  years  It  was 
mainly  Garibaldi's  daring  that  evoked  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  public  opinion  In 
Europe  and  America  for  our  national  cause 
He  fought  for  all  the  oppressed  against  all 
oppressors.  The  generosity  of  his  actions 
earned  htm  a  place  among  the  champions  of 
human  ideals.  Tour  poets  and  ours  unani- 
mously greeted  him  as  the  new  Washington 
and  glorified  his  name.  It  gives  us  pleasure 
to  think  of  him  at  the  moment  when,  con- 
cluding his  victorious  campaign,  he  handed 
over  to  Victor  Emmanuel  the  Second  the 
half  of  Italy  he  had  liberated.  Refusing  to 
accept  honor  and  gains  he  returned  with  his 
poncho  and  red  shirt  to  his  native  Island  to 
cultivate  the  bleak  earth.  He  had  presented 
the  King  with  a  generous  gift:  the  hands 
receiving  It  were  equally  generous.  Victor 
Emmanuel  the  Second  had  also  given  fully  of 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  Italy.     He  bad 


kept   his  selfless  pledge   In   the  darkest  and 
moet  dlfflcult  hours. 

The  Ideals  of  the  apostles  of  our  national 
unity  are  now  once  more,  lighting  our  path 
after  the  tragedy  of  a  war  brought  on  by  a 
minority  which  had  seized  power  by  violence 
and  deceit 

We  have  perfected  the  Institutions  that 
guarantee  freedom.  We  have  increased  the 
opportunities  and  means  to  give  everyone 
security  We  have  rebuilt  everything  that 
was  destroyed  we  have  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  Industrlousness  In  our  country 
Nevertheless,  we  are  m'>re  sensitive  to  what 
remains  to  he  done  than  to  what  we  have 
accomplished 

The  unification  of  Italy,  as  I  said,  is  only 
a  phase  uf  the  broader  historical  and  polit- 
ical cycle  whose  philosophy  centered  on  the 
enlightenment  and  on  its  unshakable  faith 
m  the  rights  of  man  These  rights  as  you, 
Mr  President,  wisely  said  in  ynur  Inaugural 
address — <1  >  not  derive  from  the  St.-^te  but 
from  Cr<xrs  hands  and  the  State  can  and 
must  only  Ruarantee  them  against  all  at- 
tempts of  subversion 

That  historical  cycle  is  now  far  from  be- 
ing concluded  We  have  precise  duties  in 
the  process  of  its  completion  Italy's  duties 
can  be  outlined  both  In  the  domestic  and 
the  International  field  In  the  area  of  do- 
mestic policy  we  Tre  pledged  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  hope  In  the  millions  of  ovir  fel- 
low citizens  who  still  believe  that  Justice 
should  be  sought  outside  the  demix-ratlc 
system  We  must  win  them  back  to  de- 
mocracy and  eliminate  the  reasons  which 
can  explain-  though  not  Justify — their 
pre.sent  attitude  a  cause  of  concern  for  us 
all.  These  reasons  are  coimectetl  with  cer- 
tain conditions  of  poverty  wh'.ch  time  thus 
far  has  not  permitted  us  to  remove,  as  well 
as  with  the  survival  ^)f  habits  acciulred  dur- 
ing the  many  centuries  if  i-mr  painful  serf- 
dom To  discharge  this  duty  nf  redemption 
and  civil  education  'he  mixlel  used  by 
Cavour  Is  still  valid  It  suggests  applica- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Juste  milieu,  the 
right  middle  of  the  road,  which  pr<jved  so 
fruitful  not  only  In  our  country,  but  In 
yours  as  well 

On  the  international  scene,  it  Is  our  duty 
to  move  .ahead,  with  renewed  vlk?or  alonx 
the  p.ith  pointed  nut  by  M.i/.zini  In  the 
last  15  years  Italy,  not  only  participated  In 
all  organizations  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
of  world  peace,  but  kept  itself  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struc;>?le  for  Vie  unification  of 
Europe  As  Foreign  Minister  of  my  country. 
I  had  myself  the  privilege  of  playing  a  role, 
which  wius  not  minor,  in  the  creation  of 
the  two  new  European  conimiuiities  The 
Economic  Community  and  Euratom  But 
we  are  still  far  from  our  ^oal  It  Is  there- 
fore urgent  and  vital  to  speed  up  our  move- 
ment for  imity.  closely  coordinating  our 
efforts  with  those  aimed  at  the  achievement 
of  the  Atlantic  unity  A  unified  Europe  Is 
only  a  part  of  that  broader  unity  of  the 
Atlantic  world  which  st^trted  taking  shape 
In  the  fields  of  culture  and  Ideals  three  cen- 
turies ago  and  which  substat'.tlat^'d  our 
common  conception  of  the  world  centered 
on  conscience  and  ethics  This  unity  to«ik 
political  shape  in  1949,  when  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  was  built  Thence  a  new  Rlstirgl- 
mento  started.  We  all  have  a  leading  role 
In  this  rebirth,  you  Americans  and  we 
Europeans,  as  keepers  and  t>earer8  of  the 
message  of  the  "age  of  enlightenment  " 

Mr  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
must  further  strengthen  the  ties  of  our 
unity  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  face 
the  challenge  of  our  common  enemies,  but 
principally  to  enrich  and  guard  the  spiri- 
tual and  moral  patrimony  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  forefathers,  which  we  want  to 
pass  on   to  our  children      Only  by  tighten- 


ing our  bonds  we  will  be  able  to  make  our 
future  worthy  of  our  past.  Only  by  uniting 
more  closely  can  we  secure  the  triumph  of 
our  Ideals  and  allow  our  peoples  to  dedicate 
themselves  In  full  serenity  to  deeds  of  peace: 
only  thus  can  we  fulfill  the  wish  expressed 
by  your  poet.  John  Whlttler,  In  some  of  his 
verses  addressed   to   our   retxjrn    Italy: 

Fold  the  fiags  of  war,  and  lay  Its  sword 
and  spear  to  rust  away,  and  sow  its  ghastly 
fields  with  fiowers  " 


Remarks  by  Congsessman  V'ictob  L    ANruso, 

Italian    Centennial    CELXBaATiON,    Masch 

16,    1961 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
singled  out  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Ameri- 
can Honorary  Committee  to  be  the  chairman 
of  this  hlsU)rlc  event  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
wclc.ime  you 

It  Is  of  piirtlcular  significance  for  me.  since 
I  came  to  this  country  as  an  immigrant  from 
Italy  at  the  tender  age  of  9  Little  did  I 
dream  then  that  some  day  this  Immigrant 
buy  would  preside  at  a  celebration  of  this 
sort  m  Washington,  where  the  President  and 
other  great  leiiders  of  this  Nation  would 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  my  ancestral  home- 
land on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Its 
unification  as  a  single,  strong  nation 

I  am  deeply  grateful  this  morning,  as 
never  before,  to  this  wonderful  country  of 
ours  for  the  unlimited  opportunities  which 
I  .md  nUlUons  of  other  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction  have  received  This  la  a  feeling 
wh'.ch  only  immigrants  and  the  children  of 
immigrants  can  fully  appreciate 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
played  a  significant  role  In  these  celebra- 
tions I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege to  know  the  President  ever  since  I 
first  came  to  Congress  In  January  1961,  when 
I  served  with  him  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  remember  the  kindly  guidance 
he  gave  me  then  — and  I  shall  never  forget 
his  encouraging  assistance  on  several  proj- 
ects which  I  proposed  to  the  Congress  In 
those  days 

This  association  continued  also  after  he 
had  moved  over  to  the  US.  Senate,  and  It 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  after  I 
had  intrtxlticed  the  resolution  on  the  cen- 
teni\lal  observance  of  Italian  unification  and 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  Mr  Kennedy, 
he  immediately  Introduced  It  In  the  Senate 
May  I  quote  Just  a  brief  remark  made  by 
Mr  Kennedy  at  the  time  he  Introduced  the 
resolution  on   July    13.    1959,   when   he  said: 

"The  concurrent  resolution  expresses  our 
pleasure  In  receiving  the  Invitation  (to  par- 
ticipate In  the  observance)  and  testifies  to 
our  admiration  for  the  contributions  this 
great  nation  has  m:ide  to  our  common  Ideals 
of  freedr>m  and  Independence  It  Is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  recognize  In  this  fashion 
the  progress  and  achievements  of  the  j>eople 
of  Italy  during  the  past  century  " 

During  this  entire  decade  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  Mr  Kennedy,  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  to  l)e  an  admirer  of  Italy 
and  of  Its  achievements  In  the  annals  of  cul- 
ture and  civilization  Likewise,  he  has  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  contributions  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  toward  the  up- 
building of  America  and  its  way  of  life. 

It  Is  to  a  certain  extent  an  Irony  of  his- 
tory that,  as  Italy  was  reborn  as  a  united 
nation,  the  United  States  was  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  facing  Its  greatest  test  for  survival. 
As  the  guns  were  stilled  In  Italy,  and  Gari- 
baldi was  going  back  to  his  beloved  Island 
of  Caprera  with  a  bag  of  bean  seeds  on  his 
shoulder,  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  rumbling.  Italy's 
Rlsorglmento.  which  means  rebirth  as  a  na- 
tion,  was  being  accomplished. 

And  speaking  of  Garibaldi,  I  take  particu- 
lar pleasure  In  greeting  here  this  morning 
the    grandson    of    that    great    patriot.    Gen. 


X:zlo  Garibaldi,  and  also  his  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Gluseppina  Zlluca.  May  I  ask  them  to 
take  a  bow. 

Today  there  exist  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  Italy. 
The  bonds  Joining  our  two  nations  are,  In 
my  estimation,  stronger  and  deeper  than 
tliose  resulting  from  a  military  pact  or  an 
economic  program.  They  are  the  bonds  of 
faith  and  confidence  In  one  another,  of 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  between 
two  great  peoples,  of  genuine  friendship  and 
reciprocal  contributions. 

The  bridge  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Italy  was  not  constructed  overnight.  It 
Is  a  process  which  Is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
United  States,  and  In  fact  goes  back  to  our 
earliest  days  when  small  but  significant 
numbers  of  Italians  Joined  the  waves  of  early 
explorers  and  settlers  who  came  to  these 
shores  They  and  succeeding  generations  of 
Italian  immigrants,  who  settled  In  this  land, 
have  made  lasting  contributions  to  our 
American  heritage  over  the  long  centuries. 
The  imprint  of  their  contributions  on  Amer- 
ican life  and  civilization  Is  visible  all  around 
us. 

We  live  In  a  crucial  time  In  the  annals  of 
human  affairs  which  requires  utmost  unity 
In  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations.  The  fu- 
ture survival  of  democratic  America  and  of 
the  whole  free  world  depends.  In  large  meas- 
ure, on  reinforcing  our  bonds  of  cooperation 
with  nations  like  Italy,  and  on  the  creation 
of  working  partnerships  with  such  nations 
In  every  endeavor  which  could  aerve  the  best 
Interests  of  mankind. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  spell  out  In  detail  bow 
this  partnership  between  our  two  nations  Is 
to  be  created,  nor  Is  this  the  time  and  the 
place  to  do  so.  Sufflce  It  merely  to  indicate 
that  we  have  the  beginnings  of  it  in  sereral 
ways:  the  fact  that  Italy  has  been  willing 
to  give  as  much  as  she  receives:  the  fact  that 
Italy  has  made  available  to  us  areas  for  the 
establishment  of  military  bases;  Italy's  sig- 
nificant role  In  NATO:  Italy's  strategic  posi- 
tion In  the  Mediterranean  in  relation  to 
Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  Bast;  and 
Italy's  ancestral  ties  In  Latin  America. 

Our  partnership  can  be  extended  and 
deepened  In  other  ways  through  many  new 
Ideas  and  bold  action.  Instead  of  working 
alone  In  certain  areas,  where  our  help  has 
been  misunderstood,  let  us  Invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  partnership  nations  like 
Italy — If  such  participation  will  bring  about 
better  understanding  and  more  fruitful  re- 
sults. The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  This, 
t<x),  may  In  time  prove  to  be  a  "new  fronr 
tier  "   In   our  International   relations. 

It  Is,  therefore,  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  choose  this  occasion  to  rededleate 
ourselves  to  the  same  Ideals  which  tri- 
umphed over  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  this 
era  of  the  New  Frontier,  let  us.  In  the  words 
of  our  beloved  President,  pray  that  the 
future  years  will  prove  to  be  the  years  when 
the  tide  came  In — when  America,  together 
with  a  strong  and  united  Italy  and  a  free 
world,  moved  forward  again. 
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Mr.  FISHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  tax  reform  In  this  country  was  never 


more  urgent  than  it  is  today.  The 
present  hodgepodge  system  of  patchwork 
In  our  tax  concepts,  filled  with  loop- 
holes and  contradictions,  must  be  re- 
paired. 

Joseph  A.  Pechman,  Brookings  Insti- 
tute economist,  told  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  back  in  1959  that 
"if  all  the  eroding  features  of  the  tax  law 
had  been  eliminated,  the  tax  base  would 
have  been  $59  billion  larger  than  it  ac- 
tually was  in  1957,  and  the  revenues 
that  were  collected  on  1957  incomes  could 
have  been  raised  with  rates  that  were 
one-third  lower  in  every  taxable  income 
bracket." 

President  Kennedy  has  pointed  to  the 
imperative  need  for  tax  reform.  That 
need  was  recognized  by  former  President 
Eisenhowjr.  It  was  repeatedly  referred 
to  during  the  last  presidential  campaign. 
The  necessity  being  self-evident,  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mjiny  prop"- sals  have  been  offered. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hkh- 
LOMGJ  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Baker]  have  both  introduced  tax 
reform  bills.  They  did  so  in  the  last 
Congress.  Other  Members  have  done 
likewise.  In  1959  I  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  4584.  This  year  I  have 
reintroduced  that  bill  as  H.R.  5529. 
These  bills,  I  am  sure,  are  not  foolproof 
but  they  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  propose  positive  relief  from 
unrealistic  rates  and  they  contain  the 
elements  of  incentive-producing  reforms. 

Our  system  is  so  out  of  kelter  with 
realities  that  it  has  been  cited  by  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  as  evidence  that  we 
fail  to  use  incentives  to  increase  produc- 
tion to  the  extent  that  they  are  used  in 
Soviet  Russia.  I  would  not  concede  that, 
but  it  does  give  us  something  to  think 
about. 

There  are  other  areas  of  needed  tax 
reform,  including  effective  taxation  of 
cooperatives  and  mutual  finance  com- 
panies to  insure  more  substantial  equity 
with  ordinary  taxable  enterprise.  Some- 
thing needs  to  be  done  in  the  field  of 
estate  taxation  to  remove  the  present 
inducement  to  leave  property  in  trust 
extending  over  many  years,  together 
with  a  reduction  in  rates.  And  there  are 
loopholes  that  need  to  be  closed. 

PENDING    BILLS 

Under  the  pending  reform  bills  to 
which  I  have  referred,  over  a  5 -year 
period  individual  rates  would  be  com- 
pressed downward  with  reductions  of 
over  50  percent  in  the  middle  brackets 
and  the  top  rate  coming  down  from  91 
to  47  percent  to  coincide  with  the  new 
top  rate  of  corporate  tax  under  the  leg- 
islation. The  first-bracket  rate,  applied 
to  the  lower  income  people,  would  be  re- 
duced from  20  to  15  percent,  giving  all 
individual  taxpayers  a  minimum  tax  re- 
duction of  25  percent. 

This  proFKJsal  has  received  substantial 
support  from  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
not  just  a  tax  relief  bill.  It  has  a  goal  to 
achieve — that  of  permitting  the  more 
rapid  accumulation  of  new  capital  out 
of  current  Income,  and  moderating  the 
tax  destruction  of  capital  already  ac- 
cumulated.   The  distinguished  chairman 


of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Wilbur  Mills,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying:  "Taxes  are  too  high,  and  at  pres- 
ent rates  have  a  strong  tendency  to  blunt 
incentives  and  stifle  economic  growth." 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  need  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  is  said  we  are  suffer- 
ing from  economic  roadblocks  that  stifle 
and  retard  our  capabilities.  If  so,  then 
let  us  treat  the  disease  and  not  the  symp- 
toms. It  is  believed  that  the  pending 
legislation  would  undoubtedly  bring 
about  the  achievement  of  higher  eco- 
nomic growth,  improvement  of  jobs,  and 
creation  of  better  jobs.  This  will  en- 
courage new  businesses  to  start.  It  will 
help  control  inflation  through  greater 
production  and  productivity.  It  will 
serve  to  strengthen  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  our  ixjsition  of  leadership,  pres- 
tige, and  influence  in  the  free  world. 

In  fact,  at  this  time  when  our  foreign 
trade  balance  is  unfavorable,  when  we 
are  finding  it  Increasingly  difficult  to 
compete  in  the  world  markets  in  areas 
which  we  have  dominated  for  genera- 
tions, it  becomes  increasingly  necessary 
that  we  get  our  economic  house  in  bet- 
ter order.  And  a  genuine  reform  of  our 
income  tax  structure  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  prime  requirement. 

WOULD  BENCFIT  LOW  INCOMX  GROUP 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  own  citi- 
zens, those  now  in  the  lower  income  lev- 
els have  perhaps  the  most  to  gain  from 
increase  in  the  flow  of  capital  into  the 
expansion  of  industry  and  the  resultant 
Improvement  of  old  jobs  and  creation  of 
better  jobs. 

I  am  convinced  that  under  the  pres- 
ent law  income  tax  rates  climb  too 
steeply  and  are  much  too  high  for  the 
good  of  our  economy  and  the  well-being 
of  our  citizens. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  reform  will 
inevitably  pave  the  way  to  greater  and 
more  consistent  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  And  it  can  be  expected  to 
ease  the  pressures  that  cause  inflation. 
The  inflation  of  this  era  essentially  re- 
flects a  greater  demand  from  all  sources 
for  the  combined  product  of  economic 
activity  thim  can  be  provided  by  capital 
formation  under  present  tax  rates.  The 
constant  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  which  we  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  new  savings  to  do  all  of  the 
things  which  all  of  our  citizens  want 
done  to  enhance  their  economic  well- 
being.  Stated  differently,  a  greater  rate 
of  new  savings  is  the  only  route  to 
greater  rates  of  increased  production 
and  productivity,  which  in  turn  are  the 
means  to  better  satisfaction  of  compet- 
ing demands  on  the  economy  while 
dampening  inflationary  pressures.  This 
is  the  view  of  competent  economists. 

After  all,  the  bulk  of  income  taxes  in 
this  country  are  paid  by  the  great  mid- 
dle class  who  earn  from  $4,000  to 
$25,000  a  year.  And  the  tax  burden  is 
very  heavy  for  many  of  them  to  carry. 
A  family  man  earning  $4,500  a  year  now 
works  22  days  a  month,  on  an  average. 
Taxes,  visible  and  invisible,  take  one- 
third  of  what  he  produces.    Of  course. 
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every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute his  own  fair  share  to  pay  for  the 
legitimate  functions  of  government. 
But  when  it  goes  beyond  the  range  of 
being  a  fair  share,  that  taxpayer  finds 
his  money  which  he  earned  being  used 
by  others  who  do  not  earn  it. 

It  must  have  been  that  thought 
which  prompted  the  late  Senator  Bob 
Taft  to  say:  "You  can  socialize  just  as 
well  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  burden 
of  taxation  beyond  the  30  percent  we 
have  already  reached  as  you  can  by 
Government  seizure.  The  very  imposi- 
tion of  heavy  taxes  is  a  limit  on  a  mans 
freedom." 

Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Congress  will  face  up  to  this  problem. 
Just  doing  something  about  exemptions 
will  not  sufB'^e.  Doing  something  about 
loopholes,  although  important,  will  not 
suffice.  The  entire  structure  must  be 
overhauled.  There  must  be  an  increase 
in  depreciation — tailored  to  those  indus- 
tries considered  essential  to  national  sur- 
vival. They  must  be  able  to  modernize 
their  equipment.  It  Is  said  that  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  obsolete.  Some  $6  to  $8  billion 
is  drained  off  each  year  from  industry 
which  is  actually  needed  for  survival  and 
to  make  the  Nation  grow. 

As  one  man  put  it — taking  this  money 
is  like  harvesting  com  or  wheat  before 
it  is  mature. 

Industry  should  be  able  to  deduct  for 
basic  research.  Incentive  capital  should 
not  be  siphoned  off  by  taxation.  Such 
capital  could  be  made  to  earn  more  rev- 
enue for  the  country  than  it  provides  in 
taxes,  if  it  is  invested  in  growth  under 
favorable  conditions. 

TAX    EIDUCTION    CALLS    FOE    tXDVCXD    SPENDING 

Mr.  Speaker,  tax  reform  such  as  I  have 
outlined  will  be  possible  only  if  we  can 
reduce  Federal  expenditure.  More  than 
just  a  balanced  budget  is  needed  if  this 
reform  Is  to  be  fully  meaningful.  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  think  correctly,  that 
balancing  the  budget  at  too  high  a  level 
will  not  by  Itself  solve  our  inflation  prob- 
lem nor  ovu-  growth  problem.  Taxes 
would  have  to  remain  high  to  finance 
that  budget,  even  though  reduced  taxes 
might  result  in  more  Income.  The  sim- 
ple fsujt  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
reduce  essential  spending — such  as  that 
for  defense  which  at  all  costs  must  be 
maintained,  water  and  soil  conservation. 
flood  control,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
things  of  that  kind — but  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  nonessential  spending  and 
waste. 

In  the  long  run  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  debt  only  If  we  have  a  flourish- 
ing and  growing  economy.  For  that 
purpose  tax  rate  reform  is  essential  tind 
the  sooner  we  get  it  the  better  our 
chances  will  be  for  sustained  long-term 
debt  reduction. 

KXOnCXD     KATSS     AND     MOEX     INCOME 

The  fact  is  that  every  time  we  have 
reduced  rates  In  the  past  our  economy 
has  been  stimulated  to  produce  more 
revenue  than  before.  That  was  true 
back  in  the  1920*8  and  it  was  true  after 
the    1947   reduction.     Take   West  Ger- 


many for  example.  In  that  country  the 
economic  growth  has  been  so  rapid  un- 
der moderate  incentive-producing  tax 
levels,  that  not  long  ago  it  became  nec- 
essary to  raise  taxes  so  as  to  apply  the 
brakes  and  siphon  off  more  of  the  earn- 
ings and  take  the  edge  off  their  boom. 
A  year  ago  it  was  reported  that  invest- 
ment capital  gains  in  West  Germany  had 
increased  12  percent  in  1  year 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Congress  reexamine  this  tax  problem 
We  are  operating  today  with  an  out- 
moded tax  philosophy  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  "Communi.st  Manifesto" 
by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Ensels.  lists 
the  No.  2  objective  of  communi-sm  for 
overthrowing  capitalism:  "A  heavy  pro- 
gressive or  graduated  income  tax."  If 
we  are  to  retain  the  income  tax  system, 
then  let  us  make  it  realistic  and  fair. 
Let  us  remove  the  inequities  that  restrict 
growth.  Let  us  tailor  our  income  tax 
structure  and  make  it  consistent  with 
the  incentives  that  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic growth  under  the  free  enterprise 
system. 
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Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  on  March  9.  1961. 
appointed  a  five-man  departmental  task 
force  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a  hiRh- 
voltage  transmission  line  between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  California.  On 
the  same  day  in  another  press  relea.se 
he  said  he  has  approved  recommenda- 
tions to  proceed  with  surveys  and  design 
work  on  an  all-Federal  tran.smi.ssion  line 
to  distribute  electricity  from  northern 
California  to  southern  California. 

The  recommendation  as  approved 
would  allow  construction  now  of  lines 
from  the  Trinity  River  project  in  north- 
ern California  so  they  could  be  con- 
verted to  a  500-kilovolt  transmi.ssion 
line  to  Tracy.  Calif.,  with  the  po.ssible 
future  use  as  a  section  of  the  proiwsed 
Pacl/lc  Northwest-California  intertic  to 
be  studied  by  the  task  force. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  appears  to  me  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  again  is  being  threatened 
with  a  loss  of  its  low-cost  power.  Back 
in  April  1959,  I  warned  that  a  clever 
move  to  rob  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  State  of  Washington  of  low-cost 
power  was  underway.  I  again  repeat 
this  warning  with  the  added  empha.sis 
that  the  California  interests  now  ap- 
parently have  a  champion  in  tho  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

A  task  force  made  up  of  persons  in  the 
Department  of  Interior,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  subservient  to  the  Secretary 
who  appointed  them.  The  term  "task 
force"  has  the  connotation  of  being  a 


group  especially  selected  to  promote  an 
interest  or  to  get  a  particular  job  done. 
Members  of  this  task  force  include 
Charles  L.  Luce,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministrator; Morpan  Dubrow,  Washing- 
ton office  manager  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration ;  Bernard  Gold- 
hammer.  BPA  commercial  operations 
officer.  Hugh  P.  Dugan.  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation ;  and 
Milton  A.  Case,  general  engineer  in  the 
assistant  secretary's  Washington  office. 
A  study  group  consisting  of  disinterested 
persons  outside  the  Department,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  different  proposition. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  study  of  this 
kind  necessarj'?  It  would  be  surprising 
if  It  Is  needed  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Luce  has  stated  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  have  a  power  shortage  by  1965. 
Also,  smce  March  1953  there  have  been 
studies  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  reported  the 
feasibility  of  230-kilovolt  intertie  be- 
tween Oregon  and  its  neighbor  to  the 
south.  Later  Bonneville  found  that  a 
230-kilovolt  line  was  feasible  and  advis- 
able, but  a  larger  line  was  not.  Only  one 
study,  authorized  by  the  Governor  of 
California  and  paid  for  by  California 
taxpayers,  supported  a  high-voltage  in- 
tertie. and  its  recommendation  was 
based  on  numerous  hypotheses. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said  on 
Maich  9  that  the  estimated  cost  of  fed- 
erally constructed  Trinity  lines  would  be 
$28,800,000.  I  cannot  understand  the 
need  for  this  huge  outlay  of  taxpayers' 
money  when  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  been  offered  a  contract  for  wheeling 
power  over  existing  lines  at  one-half  mill 
a  kilowatt-hour. 

Advocates  of  such  an  intertie  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  California 
fu  si  talked  about  dump  power.  But  they 
knew  and  still  know  that  if  they  can  get 
a  federally  owned  line  into  California, 
they  will  get  firm  power  Once  the  foot 
is  in  the  door,  there  will  be  no  way  to 
close  it.  Also,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
principle  of  a  nationwide  grid  could  be 
e.stablished,  whereby,  this  Chamber 
could  be  lighted  by  electricity  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
possible  sale  of  surplus  seasonal  power 
to  California  or  other  States  if  the  sale 
would  result  in  lower  power  costs  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  I  believe  a  high 
load  federally  constructed  line  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  transmission  of 
firm  power  from  Bonneville  to  Cali- 
fornia Pull  integration,  ideal  as  it 
miKht  seem  in  terms  of  engineering  prin- 
ciples, could  result  economically  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
terms  of  increased  regional  power  costs, 
retarded  industrial  growth,  p.nd  fewer 
now  payrolls. 

We  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  need  our 
Bonneville  power  for  future  growth.  We 
need  our  present  industries  and  we  want 
to  expand  them  We  want  new  indus- 
tries to  come  to  our  great  Pacific  North- 
west Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  fight  to 
keep  our  power  from  being  turned  over 
to  California  and  other  regions. 


1961 

The  NatioB  MafuiM  ud  the 

OB  UB-AmerioA  ActiTiiict 
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EXTENSION  OP  REIiCARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVaB 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1961 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  18  issue  of  the  Nation  magmzine 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  *The 
Issue.  Mr.  Speaker,"  which  commented 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
Wilkinson  and  the  Braden  cases,  and  on 
the  House  vote  on  the  approprlatiims  for 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  ActiTl- 
ties. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  In  the  Record  the  text  of 
that  editorial,  as  well  as  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  Nation,  replying  to  some 
statements  contained  In  it.  I  believe 
that  these  two  articles  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  membership  of  this  body : 
[Prom  the  Nation,  Mar.  18.  IBfll] 
The  lasui,  Mb.  Spbaxbi 

A  day  before  the  Houae  oX  ReprM«ntativea 
voted,  413  to  6,  an  increased  appropriation 
for  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, the  Supreme  Court  divided  B  to  4  in 
the  Braden  and  Wilkinson  oases.  If  the  elo- 
quent dissent  of  Justice  Black  had  been  the 
majority  opinion,  the  Court  would  In  effect 
have  abolished  the  HUAC.  Tet  the  Impres- 
sion prevails  that  since  the  HUAC  received 
the  nearly  unanimous  approval  at  the  Con- 
gress, It  must  enjoy  the  nearly  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Nation.  The  Supreme  Court 
Is  not.  of  course,  an  elected  body,  and  divi- 
sions In  It  do  not  necessarily  reflect  national 
divisions;  nevertheless,  the  San  Ftanclaco 
Chronicle  hazards  the  opinion  that  this  time 
the  Court  seems  to  mirror  the  split  In  the 
country. 

By  any  reckoning,  the  Court's  division  on 
the  Issue  Is  a  more  accurate  mirror  of  na- 
tional opinion  than  the  vote  in  Congreea. 
Reports  from  close  observers  conflrm  the 
view  that  a  hundred  or  more  rotes  would 
have  been  registered  against  the  appropria- 
tion If  a  secret  ballot  had  been  used.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  serious  concern  when  Members 
of  Congress  fall  to  vote  their  oonylctlons  on 
an  Issue  of  this  importance.  The  remedy,  of 
course.  Is  for  cltlrens  who  favor  abolition  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  Congresamen 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  vote 
against  the  appropriation,  but  did  not. 
"What  Is  It  about  public  offlce,"  inquires 
the  Madison  Capital  Times,  "that  makes  men 
so  timid?  Where  were  Representatives 
RKX7S8.  Johnson  and  Zablocki?"  (liberal 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  who 
failed  to  Join  their  colleague,  Repreaentatlve 
Robert  KASTCNicxixa,  In  opposition  to  the 
appropriation).  This  is  the  right  question 
to  ask.  The  time  has  come  to  call  the  roll 
on  those  Members  of  Congress  who,  In  ooa- 
versatlon  and  correspondence,  over  teacups 
and  cocktail  glasses,  agree  that  the  HUAC 
should  be  abolished  and  then  fall  to  vote 
thetr  convictions.  This  year's  best  speech 
In  the  HUAC  debate  was  dellrered  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Ashixt,  Democrat  of 
Ohio: 

"All  of  us  are  keenly  aware  that  the  forces 
of  communism  are  unswervingly  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  this  and  other  free  na- 
tions. But  siirely  we  are  aware,  too.  that 
communism  Is  not  the  only  threat  to  our 
liberty.    The  individual  freedoms  guarantaed 


In  the  Bill  of  Rights  can  be  lost  or  diluted 
through  our  own  action  or  Inaction,  ana 
If  this  is  allowed  to  happen  by  our  own 
hand,  the  loss  of  liberty  Is  no  less  than  if 
in^wsed  by  an  alien  adversary. 

"Are  we  ready  and  willing  to  defend  our 
indlvldual  freedoms  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  we  are  on  the  battlefield?  I 
believe  this  is  the  Issue.  Mr.  Speaker." 

March  20.  1961. 
Mr.  Cakkt  McWilliams, 
Editor,  the  Nation, 
Sew  York,  NY. 

DxAR  Mr.  McWilliams:  I  was  surprUed 
to  read  your  editorial  of  March  18,  en- 
titled "The  Issue,  Mr.  Speaker."  It  is  out- 
standing not  only  for  Its  jxxjr  logic,  but 
also  for  Its  disregard  for  the  laws  of  mathe- 
matics. Inasmuch  as  my  name  appears  in 
It,  I  feel  compelled  to  comment  on  It. 

First,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  acted  on  two  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  Issues. 

To  review  the  Issues  involved : 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  the  one  hand, 
rxQed  on  the  Issue  whether  Wilkinson  un- 
lawfully refused  to  answer  a  question  per- 
tinent to  a  matter  under  Inquiry  before  a 
auboommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  question  Involved 
was.  "Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party?"  The  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  question  was 
pei^nent  and  that  the  refusal  to  answer 
it  was  unlawful.  A  similar  issue  was  in- 
volved in  the  Braden  case. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  deciding,  In  effect,  whether  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
should  continue  Its  operations  within  budg- 
etary limitations  recommended  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  The  de- 
cision was  overwhelmingly  in  the  afBrma- 
tlve. 

In  my  opinion,  you  cannot  in  logic  com- 
pare the  two  decisions,  and  further,  as  you 
have  done  in  your  editorial,  try  to  infer 
from  that  compjarison  the  public  sentiment 
with  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities.  Your  conclusion  is  pure 
poppycock. 

Second,  In  asserting  that  '-a  hundred  or 
more"  Representatives  voted  against  their 
convictions  in  supporting  the  appropriation 
for  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlc«n  Activi- 
ties, you  have,  in  a  reckless  faslilon,  im- 
pugned the  honesty  and  the  motives  of  al- 
most every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentativee.  In  doing  this,  you  have  re- 
sorted to  the  very  same  tactic  which  you 
find  objectionable  when  used  by  o-^h^s. 

Third,  even  if  your  allegations  were  true, 
and  if  in  a  secret  ballot  a  hundred  or  more 
Representatives  would  have  voted  against 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  the  vote 
In  the  House  still  would  have  been  3  to  1  in 
support  of  the  committee's  work.  While  the 
two— as  I  have  already  mentioned — are  not 
comparable,  I  lielleve  that  even  sxich  a  3  to 
1  House  vote  would  indicate  a  more  accurate 
mirror  of  national  opinion  than  the  5  to  4 
vote  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  above- 
mentioned  cases. 

Fourth,  since  you  saw  fit  to  include  my 
name — at  least  by  placement — within  the 
group  of  Congressmen  who,  in  your  opinion, 
failed  to  vote  their  convictions,  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight:  I  did  vote  my 
conscience  and  conviction  and  I  believe  that 
my  vote  Is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  whom  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent. 

I  have,  in  the  past,  criticized  some  of  the 
methods  used  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  I  Intend  to  speak 
•gainst  any  abuse  of  legislative  power.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the  commit- 


tee's legislative  accomplishments,  and  Its 
work  In  exposing  the  methods  and  the  true 
alms  of  the  Communist  movement,  war- 
rants its  continuation.  I  intend,  therefore, 
to  continue  to  support  the  legitimate  work 
of  that  committee. 

Your   cooperation    in    printing   this   reply 
will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  21,  1961 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  many  charges  have  been  raised 
against  the  film  "Operation  Abolition," 
and  many  of  my  constituents  have  ex- 
pressed deep  interest  in  knowing  the 
facts  behind  this  film.  I  have,  there- 
fore, prepared  a  study  which  I  believe 
is  a  straightforward  answer  to  these 
charges.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  this  study  in  the  Record. 

Charges  and  Factual  Answers  Concerning 
THE  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcnviTiES  Film  "Opebation  Abolition  ' 

1.  Charge:  The  demonstrators  were  not 
Communist  inspired  and  Communist  led. 

Pact:  (a)  George  Christopher,  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  quoted  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  May  18,  1960:  "The  mayor 
said  that  In  his  opinion  last  Friday's  riot  was 
Communist  directed  and  that  for  the  most 
part,  unknowing  and  misguided  students 
were  innocent  pawns  of  trained  Communist 
agitators  skilled  In  crowd  control  tactics." 

(b)  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  quoted  from  "Com- 
munist Target,  Youth":  "It  is  rltally  im- 
portant to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Communists  were  responsible 
for  the  disgraceful  and  riotous  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  bearings.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  not  only  the  stu- 
dents involved  in  that  incident,  but  also 
students  throughout  the  Nation  whom  Com- 
munists hope  to  exploit  in  similar  situations, 
recognize  the  Communist  tactics  which  re- 
sulted in  what  experienced  west  coast  ob- 
servers familiar  with  Communist  strategy 
and  tactics  have  termed  the  most  successfxil 
Communist  coup  to  occur  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area  in  25  years. 

(c)  Judge  Albert  A.  Azelrod,  presiding 
Judge  at  the  San  Francisco  municipal  court 
where  those  arrested  at  the  riots  appeared, 
made  the  following  statement  quoted  on 
page  A2  of  the  Washington  Post,  December 
25,  1960:  "I  very  definitely  agree  with  the 
view  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  that 
the  city  hall  riot  of  last  May  13  was  insti- 
gated by  Communist  subversives." 

(d)  To  clarify  his  position,  which  had 
been  distorted  in  some  quarters.  Mayor 
Christopher  made  the  following  statement 
in  his  offlce  on  January  18.  1961:  "Known 
Communists,  and  I  repeat  this  emphatically, 
known  Communists  were  in  the  lead  of  this 
demonstration.  The  students  were  dupes 
who  Joined  some  of  these  causers  of  agita- 
tion, believing  It  Is  an  Innocent  and  harmless 
expression  of  civil  liberties,  not  realising 
that  while  they  are  doing  this  they  are  at 
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the  Mune  tlm*  TloUtlac  vvery  precept  of  the 
Ubertlaa  thaj  prottm  to  fltMrlsh." 

X  Charf*:  The  San  Vtuusleco  police  were 
brutal  In  their  H«Tn«H»y  at  the  ftudente. 
No  wltp— ee  bar*  baaa  produced  who  can 
verify  that  the  rioters  provocated  the  physi- 
cal oonfllct. 

Pact:  (a)  J.  Edgar  Hoovar,  aa  quoted  from 
"Communist  Target,  Toatli":  "One  of  the 
Judges  in  a  mtmlclpai  ocnutrocm  In  the  city 
haU  ordered  the  mob  dispersed  becau-t  the 
noise  made  it  Impoeaible  for  him  to  hold 
cotirt.  When  an  attwnpt  was  made  to  carry 
out  the  order,  the  crowd  responded  by 
throwing  ahoea  axul  JoatUng  the  officers. 
An  olDcer  warned  that  lire  hoaes  would  have 
to  be  used  If  the  crowd  did  not  disperse,  but 
the  crowd.  Instigated  by  CommunLsus  who 
had  maneuvered  themselves  Into  strat^-glc 
poeltlons.  became  more  unruly.  One  of  the 
demonstrators  provided  the  spark  that 
touched  off  the  flama  of  violence.  Leaping 
a  barricade  that  bad  baen  erected,  he 
grabbed  an  officer's  nlfht  stick  and  began 
beating  the  offlcer  over  the  head.  The  m'  b 
surged  forward  as  If  to  atorm  the  doors,  und 
a  police  inspector  ordered  the  fire  hose 
turned  on.  At  a  party  meeting  on  the  ntght 
of  May  20.  1060.  Archia  Brown  (Editor's  note: 
Archie  Brown  U  second  In  command  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  CaUfomla)  disclosed 
how  the  party  Intended  to  use  a  foUowup 
campaign  with  campus  students  as  the 
target.  He  stated  that  the  party  planned 
to  amphaslae  'police  brutality'  aa  a  rallying 
cry  to  attract  sympathy  of  student  gr)up3  " 

(b)  Dave  Hope,  reporter,  stated  lu  au  ar- 
ticle on  January  25.  IMl.  In  the  Oakland 
Tribune:  "I  was  there.  I  was  In  the  com- 
mittee room.  In  the  hallway,  on  the  rotunda. 
I  mingled  with  the  damonatrators.  watched 
the  picket  lines."  On  the  following  day  in 
the  Oakland  Tribune  In  another  riot  article. 
he  said.  "I  didn't  hear  any  orders,  but  I  did 
hear  the  police  ask.  even  beg.  the  student.? 
to  be  quiet  and  to  leave  the  city  hall.  All 
through  the  morning  the  police  were  polite 
and  courteous.  Even  when  the  mob'»  m>>ud 
turned  ugly  after  the  noon  recess,  and  the 
hoae  was  brought  out,  the  students  were 
warned  repeatedly  for  a  period  of  at  least  10 
minutes  before  the  water  was  turned  on. 
That  didn't  happen  vmtll  one  student 
grabbed  an  officer's  nifht  stick  and  slugged 
him  with  It."  It  haa  been  claimed  that  no 
one  was  ever  charged  for  this,  however,  that 
Is  dead  wrong.  Hope  went  on  to  say,  'Robert 
J.  Melsenbach.  a  Unlveralty  of  California 
student  who  was  then  living  In  Berkeley. 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  assault.  His 
trial  U  still  pending,  now  set  for  March  6." 

(c|  In  the  January  26  article.  Hope  went 
on  to  say,  "Police  were  careful  not  to  use 
excessive  force.  When  two  or  three  officers 
carry  out  one  person,  they're  being  gentle. 
The  party  never  gets  rough  until  It's  man 
for  man.  So  there  was  no  chance  for  mar- 
tyrdom and  this  was  disappointing.  Mar- 
tyrs must  above  all  else  be  dignified.  You 
can't  be  a  martyr  when  soaking  w^et  you're 
skidded  unceremoniously  down  a  flight  of 
stairs  on  the  part  of  your  anatomy  that 
should  have  been  spanked  more  frequently 
In  your  childhood." 

(d)  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Satur- 
day. May  14.  1960.  In  a  lead  article  on  page  1. 
reported  that  eight  policemen  and  four  stu- 
dents were  injured.  By  the  ratio  of  Injuries 
It  would  appear  that  the  so-called  "bru- 
tality" was  felt  more  by  the  police  than  the 
students. 

3.  Charge:  The  film  la  edited,  distorted, 
out  of  sequence  and  deliberately  slants  the 
facts. 

Fact:  (a)  Obviously,  tbe  film  Is  edited,  as 
Is  every  fllm  ever  made.  Three  days  of  hear- 
ings. Including  the  Interviews  of  40  wlt- 
neseee  cannot  be  ibown  In  a  45-mlnute  fllm 
without  editing  and  omlailon  of  moat  of 
the    material.      One    thing    Is    certain — the 


fllm  does  not  show  anything  which  In  fact 
did  not  occur  during  the  period  of  the 
hearings. 

(b)  If.  as  has  been  claimed,  there  had 
been  religious  students  present  who  wore 
armbands  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other  protestors,  the  bands  would  have  been 
visible  In  the  fllm  For  certainly,  the  films 
scanned  the  crowd  In  a  most  comprehensive 
way  and  any  armbands  present  could  not 
have  been  deleted  fmm  the  ftlir. 

(D  There  arc  two  errors  In  the  film.  One. 
H  .rry  Bridges  Is  shown  leaving  the  city  hall 
and  the  accompanying  editorial  comment 
says  this  was  shortly  before  the  riots.  In 
fact,  he  urrived  shortly  after  the  rioters 
had  been  cleared  by  the  use  of  tire  hoses. 
The  Important  f.ict  Is  th  it  Harry  Bridges  was 
there.  Two,  a  seqtieuce  taken  on  Saturday 
wns  Included  In  the  Thursday  .se  (uerice. 
David  Hope  stated  In  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
January  25.  1361.  "*  •  •  It  Is  astuilshlni? 
that  no  DKire  serious  mistakes  were  made 
in  putting  the  film  U-gi.-ther  and  draXtiiig  the 
c  nimen^.irv  ■' 

(d(  Mayor  ChrUr  ipher.  In  his  statement 
of  January  18.  1&61.  summed  up  by  saying. 
"The  pictures  1  believe  .sp.eak  for  themselves. 
They  are  Uue.  They  are  authentic  They 
tell  the  re^  story  and.  of  course,  at  the  same 
tune,  they  are  most  u:. fortunate,  to  say  the 
least." 

4.  Charge  The  hearing  r'Hjm  was  unfairly 
"stacked"  with  those  sympathetic  to  the 
committee 

Fact:  (a)  J  Edgar  Hoover.  In  "Communist 
Target.  Yc  ut"h."  stated.  "Approximately  25 
percent  uf  the  spectators  ;n  the  r^jom  were 
Indulduais  under  fubpena  and  their 
friends,  relatives.  att<^)rney3  and  sym- 
pathizers This  group  applauded  and 
cheered  the  antics  of  Bri-wn  and  Brodsky  and 
b»x;cd.  hi.s^ed.  and  ridiculed  the  committee 
at  every  ^.pportunlty" 

ibt  Seven  Br\pt!-^t  mlnlstrr";  fr  -m  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  who  were  In  attendance 
at  the  hearings.  Issued  a  J<i;nl  statement 
which  WM  printed  on  May  17,  1960,  In  the 
publication  of  the  Foothill  Baptist  Church. 
1530  Foothill  Boulevard.  Oakland.  Calif  . 
which  stated.  In  part.  '"We  sat  In  the 
rear  of  the  rivim  (hearing  fx^mi  on  a  ral.'ied 
platform  where  we  ct'Uld  e.vsUy  observe  the 
proceedings,  right  In  the  mld.^t  of  the  stu- 
dent demon.strators  We  studied  the  crowd 
carefully  for  hours  and  muid  eiwl'.y  discern 
which  were  the  masterminds  of  the  mob 
riots  It  is  our  certain  conviction  that  this 
Indefensible  demonstration  against  law  and 
order  was  conceived,  planned  and  directed 
by  a  few  hard-core  Communl.^t  .\gltatnrs  who 
were  carrying  out  their  textbook  orders  on 
Insurrection  with  classic  "lurcess  " 

These  statement'^,  as  well  ;is  the  fllm  se- 
quences taken  wUhln  the  hearlnt^  room, 
make  It  all  too  plain  that.  If  anything,  too 
many  persons  actively  opposed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-.\merlcan  .^ct!vltlf^  were  Inside 
the  hearing  nxim 

6  Charge:  Sheriff  Carberry  of  San  Fran- 
cisco stated.  "There  was  no  act  of  physical 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  student.*  " 

Fact;  The  above  quotation  was  attributed 
to  Sheriff  Carberry  by  Paul  Jacobs  In  his 
article  attarklng  the  film  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  November  24.  1960,  Issue  of  the 
Reporter  magazine.  On  December  8.  1960, 
Sheriff  Carberry  l.ssued  the  fni'.owlng  state- 
ment concerning  the  above  qu  jte. 

"I  did  not  make  that  statement  I  do 
not  know  the  author  of  the  article.  Paul 
Jacobs,  and  have  never  spoken  to  him  and 
have  never  been  Interviewed  by  him. 

■"I  was  on  the  scene  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day (May  12  and  13)  up  to  luncheon  time 
when  I  went  for  a  luncheon  conference  with 
the  chairman  of  the  comnilttee.  Mr.  Wuxis. 
The  disorders  took  place  during  the  luncheon 
and  I  was  In  no  position  to  know  anything 
about  them. 


"I  did  not  make  that  statement." 

6  Charge  Tlie  fllm  falls  to  name  non- 
(".)mmunlst  groups  by  whom  the  protest 
agaln.st  the  committee  was  endorsed. 

Fact.  No  one  disputes  that  assertion  The 
Important  fact  here  Is  that  those  who  were 
part  of  the  rioting  group  responded  to  the 
orders  and  directions  of  known.  Identifiable 
Communl8t.s  Furthermore,  the  HCUA  might 
have  been  subject  to  Justifiable  criticism,  if 
in  the  course  of  naming  and  Identifying  the 
kn.)wn  Conunuuiits  who  are  shown  In  the 
film,  the  names  of  other,  non-Communlct 
groups  and  persons  were  mentioned  The 
HCUA  showed  admirable  and  patriotic  re- 
straint la  not  Identifying  those  groups  so 
that  the  grmp.s  could  not  be  subjected  to 
"guilt  by  assorlatliin   " 

7  Ch:\rpe"  Jtidge  Axelr  >d.  presiding  Judge 
of  the  San  Francisco  municipal  court  where 
the  rioters  were  brovight.  St.. ted:  "I  «un  con- 
vinced that  they  (the  rioters)  are  not  en- 
H.iged  m  subversive  activities  n.-r  m  spread- 
lug  subversive  propaganda." 

Pact.  In  a  news  article  in  the  December 
25.  1960,  Washington  Post,  dateline  San 
Francisco.  December  24,  1060  (AP),  Judge 
Axelrod  Is  quoted  aa  saying,  "At  no  time  did 
I  condone  their  conduct.  A  single  sentence 
(Cd  the  one  quoted  above  In  the  charge) 
from  my  decision,  quoted  out  of  context, 
"reated  that  false  Impression.  •  •  •  "  After 
the  sentenc-  quoted  above,  the  Judge  went 
un  to  say,  "However,  they  choee  the  wrong 
means  tu  accomplish  theu*  purpose  and  let 
thenvselvee  become  victims  of  thoee  who 
profit  by  creating  unrest,  riots  and  the  type 
uf  conduct  which  Is  outlawed  by  the  penal 
code  section  I  have  quoted  As  the  result, 
ihey  were  arrested,  tingerprlnted,  and  pho- 
lugrapUed.  and  their  efforts  achieved  a  di- 
rectly opposite  result." 

8  Charge:  The  fllm  used  to  make  "Oper- 
ation Abolition  '  was  obtained  by  the 
HCUA  improperly  and  before  the  private  TV 
stations  which  took  the  fllm  could  view  It. 
Also,  no  credit  lines  are  given.  Further- 
more, the  sale  of  thU  film  by  a  private  Arm 
is  In  violation  of  the  copyrights  of  the  sta- 
tions which  took  the  films 

Fact  (ai  The  film  was  obtained  by  sub- 
pena,  which  Is  the  normal  legal  way  that 
evidence  Is  obtained  by  any  Investigatory 
body  or  court  of  law.  The  TV  people  who 
took  the  film  made  no  objections  to  tills 
procedure.  A  copy  of  the  fllm  was  made  by 
Video  ProdUijtioiiii,  Inc.,  Waalilngton.  at  the 
request  uX  the  HCUA  and  quickly  returned 
Ui  the  stations. 

(b)  No  credit  lines  w^ere  placed  on  the  fllm 
because  the  fllm  was  presented  as  an  official 
dL>cument  of  the  HCUA  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  In  such  cases,  credit  lines  are 
nut  normally  Included,  for  the  document  Is 
officially  authenticated  by  tlie  presenting 
committee  and  not  by  a  private  Individual 
or  firm. 

(c)  No  copyright  Infringement  suits  have 
been  filed  against  Video  Productions,  Inc.. 
nor  are  any  planned,  so  far  as  is  known. 

9  Charge.  The  fllm  must  be  Inaccurate  be- 
cau;>e  of  all  the  furor  and  controversy  that 
It  has  created. 

Fact.  Dave  Hof>e.  writing  In  the  Oakland 
Tribune  of  January  26.  llMl.  sums  It  up 
"From  the  audience  reaction  (to  the  fllm)  I 
would  say  It  Is  extremely  effective  and  that 
is  why  extraordinary  effort  is  made  to  dis- 
credit It.  Few  people  have  seen  Communists 
In  action.  Here  they  are  shown  when  called 
before  the  hearing,  screaming  Imprecations. 
Insults,  and  contempt  at  a  committee  of  the 
V  S  Congress  Almost  maniacal  In  their 
challenge  to  law  and  order,  they  present  an 
ugly  picture  that  cannot  be  adequately 
described  lu  words  but  becomes  all  too  vivid 
In  the  film.  For  those  who  took  part  In  the 
riot  and  their  apologists,  the  fllm  is  Just  too 
accurate,  too  revealing.  That's  why  it  Is  so 
bitterly  attacked" 
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Wednesday,  March  22. 1961 

The  Senate  met  «t  12  o'clock  meridlMi, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Archbishop  Vasill.  of  the  Byeloniaslan 
Autocephallc  Orthodox  Church,  Brook- 
lyn. N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  most  high 
and  eternal  Ooil. 

This  prayer  we  make  to  Thee  on  this 
anniversary  of  tiie  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Byelorussia,  whose  freedom 
was  suppressed  ^7ith  brute,  godless  force, 
whose  millions  of  martyrs  before  Thy 
throne  cry  to  Thee:  Exercise  Thy  Justice, 
restore  our  freedom  and  the  freedcnn  of 
all  oppressed  peoples. 

In  this  solemn  hour  we  beseech  Thee, 
our  Ood  and  Father,  be  graciotis  unto  us, 
for  Thou  art  great  and  doest  wondrous 
things.  Thou  art  our  Ood  alone,  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  glory  and  majesty. 

Merciful  Ood.  Thou  hast  blessed  the 
people  of  this  country,  for  Thou  loyeth 
righteousness,  and  hateth  wickedness. 
Thou  hast  preached  freedom  on  this 
earth,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of 
life  for  men.  Bless  the  leaders  and  law- 
givers of  this  coimtry.  strengthen  their 
hearts  with  Thy  grace,  as  they  strive  for 
Thy  truth  and  freedom  everywhere,  for 
all  stiffering  and  oppressed  peoples. 

We  humbly  bow  our  heads  before 
Thee,  our  God  and  Saviour,  and  faith- 
fully implore  Thee:  Accept  this,  our 
prayer;  bless  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Byelorussia. 

May  Thy  glorious  name,  our  God  and 
Redeemer,  reign  and  shine  in  our  hearts 
and  be  blessed  now  and  forever.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mahstikld,  and  by 
unanimous  coiLsent.  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  21.  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  lyUller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  March  21,  1961,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  (8. 
451)  to  authorize  the  distribution  of 
copies  of  the  Concressionaz.  Rkcoro  to 
former  Members  of  Congress  requesting 
such  copies. 


FOREIGN  AID— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  117) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign  aid.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
the  message  has  been  read  in  the  HOuse, 
and.  without  objection,  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  Nation  must  begin  any  discussion 
of  foreign  aid  in  1961  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  three  facts: 

1.  Existing  foreign  aid  programs  and 
concepts  are  largely  unsatisfactory  and 
unsuited  for  our  needs  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  as  it  enters 
the  sixties. 

2.  The  economic  collapse  of  those  free 
but  less-developed  nations  which  now 
stand  poised  between  sustained  growth 
and  economic  chaos  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  national  security,  harmful  to  our 
comparative  prosjaerity  and  offensive  to 
our  conscience. 

3.  There  exists,  In  the  1960's,  a  his- 
toric opportimity  for  a  major  economic 
assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrial- 
ized nations  to  move  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  nations  into 
self-sustained  economic  growth,  while 
the  rest  move  substantially  closer  to  the 
day  when  they,  too,  will  no  longer  have 
to  depend  on  outside  assistance. 

Foreign  aid:  America's  unprecedented 
response  to  world  challenges  has  not 
been  the  work  of  one  party  or  one  ad- 
ministration. It  has  moved  forward 
imder  the  leadership  of  two  great  Pres- 
idents— Harry  Truman  and  Dwight 
Eisenhower — and  drawn  its  support  from 
forward-looking  members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  In  the  Congress  and  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Our  first  major  foreign  aid  effort  was 
an  emergency  program  of  relief — of  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter — to  areas  deva- 
stated by  World  War  n.  Next  we  em- 
barked on  the  Marshall  plan — a  tower- 
ing and  successful  program  to  rebuild 
the  economies  of  Western  Europe  and 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  This 
was  followed  by  point  4— an  effort  to 
make  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances available  to  the  people  of  de- 
veloping nations.  And  recently  the  con- 
cept of  development  assistance,  coupled 
with  the  OECD,  has  opened  the  door  to 
a  united  free  world  effort  to  assist  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
less-developed  areas  of  the  world. 

To  achieve  this  new  goal  we  will  need 
to  renew  the  spirit  of  common  effort 
which  lay  behind  our  past  efforts — we 
must  also  revise  our  foreign  aid  organi- 
zation, and  our  basic  concepts  of  opera- 
tion to  meet  the  new  problems  which  now 
confront  us. 

For  no  objective  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  can  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
program — actually  a  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams. Bureaucratically  fragmented, 
awkward  and  slow,  its  administration  is 
diffused  over  a  haphazard  and  irrational 
structure  covering  at  least  foui-  depart- 
ments and  several  other  agencies.  The 
program  Is  based  on  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive measures  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures conceived  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes,  many  of  them 
now  obsolete,  inconsistent  and  unduly 
rigid  and  thus  unsuited  for  our  present 
needs  and  purposes.   Its  weaknesses  have 


begun  to  undermine  confidence  in  our 
effort  both  here  andiabroad. 

The  program  requires  a  highly  profes- 
sional skilled  service,  attracting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  high  caliber  men 
and  women  capable  of  sensitive  dealing 
with  other  governments,  and  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  process  of  economic 
development.  However,  uncertainty  and 
declining  public  prestige  have  all  con- 
tributed to  a  fall  in  the  morale  and  effi- 
ciency of  those  employees  in  the  field 
who  are  repeatedly  frustrated  by  the  de- 
lays and  confusions  caused  by  overlap- 
ping agency  jurisdictions  and  unclear 
objectives.  Only  the  persistent  efforts 
of  those  dedicated  and  hard-working 
public  servants  who  have  kept  the  pro- 
gram going,  managed  to  bring  some  suc- 
cess to  our  efforts  overseas. 

In  addition,  uneven  and  undependable 
short-term  financing  has  weakened  the 
incentive  for  the  long-term  planning 
and  self-help  by  the  recipient  nations 
which  are  essential  to  serious  economic 
development.  The  lack  of  stability  and 
continuity  in  the  program — the  neces- 
sity to  accommodate  all  planning  to  a 
yearly  de8Mlline — when  combined  with  a 
confusing  multiplicity  of  American  aid 
agencies  within  a  single  nation  abroad — 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our  own 
assistance  and  made  more  difficult  the 
task  of  setting  reeilistlc  targets  and  sound 
standards.  Piecemeal  projects,  hastily 
designed  to  match  the  rhythm  of  the  fis- 
cal year  are  no  substitute  for  orderly 
long-term  planning.  The  ability  to  make 
long-range  commitments  has  enabled 
the  Soviet  Union  to  use  its  aid  program 
to  make  developing  nations  economically 
dependent  on  Russian  support — ^thus  ad- 
vancing the  aims  of  world  communism. 

Although  our  aid  programs  have 
helped  to  avoid  economic  chaos  and  col- 
lapse, and  assisted  many  nations  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  free- 
dom— nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  the  nations  we  are  helping  are  not 
much  nearer  sustained  economic  growth 
than  they  were  when  our  aid  operation 
began.  Money  spent  to  meet  crisis  situ- 
ations or  short-term  political  objectives 
while  helping  to  maintain  national  in- 
tegrity and  independence  has  rarely 
moved  the  recipient  nation  toward 
greater  economic  stability. 
n 

In  the  face  of  these  weaknesses  and 
inadequacies — and  with  the  beginning  of 
a  new  decade  of  new  problems — ^it  is 
proper  that  we  draw  back  and  ask  with 
candor  a  fundamental  question:  Is  a 
foreign  aid  program  really  necessary? 
Why  should  we  not  lay  down  this  burden 
which  our  Nation  has  now  carried  for 
some  15  years? 

The  answer  is  that  there  is  no  escap- 
ing our  obligations:  our  moral  obliga- 
tions as  a  wise  leader  and  good  neighbor 
in  the  interdependent  cMnmimity  of  free 
nations — our  economic  obligations  as 
the  wealthiest  people  in  a  world  of 
largely  poor  people,  as  a  nation  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  loans  fnun 
abroad  that  once  helped  us  develop  our 
own  economy — and  our  political  obliga- 
tions as  the  single  largest  counter  to  the 
adversaries  of  freedom. 
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To  fall  to  meet  Umm  obligations  now 
would  be  dlsaatroui;  and.  in  the  long 
run.  more  expenrire.  For  widespread 
poverty  and  chaos  lead  to  a  collapse  of 
existing  political  and  aocial  structures 
which  would  inevitably  Invite  the  ad- 
vance of  totalitarlanian  into  every  weak 
and  unstable  area.  Thus  our  own  secu- 
rity would  be  endancered  and  our  pros- 
perity imperiled.  A  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  underdeveloped  nations  must 
continue  because  the  Nation's  interest 
and  the  cause  of  political  freedom  re- 
quire it. 

We  live  at  a  very  special  moment  in 
history.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the 
world — Latin  America,  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Asia — are  caught  up  in 
the  adventures  of  aaerting  their  inde- 
pendence and  modernizing  their  old 
ways  of  life.  These  new  nations  need 
aid  in  loans  and  technical  assistance  just 
as  we  in  the  northern  half  of  the  world 
drew  successively  on  one  another's  capi- 
tal and  know-how  aa  we  moveO  into  in- 
dustrialization and  regular  growth. 

But  in  our  time  these  new  nations 
need  help  for  a  special  reas^  n.  Without 
exception  they  are  under  Communist 
pressure.  In  many  eases,  that  pressure 
is  direct  and  military.  In  others,  it 
takes  the  form  of  Intense  subversive  ac- 
tivity designed  to  break  down  and  super- 
sede the  new — and  often  frail — modern 
institutions  they  have  thus  far  built 

But  the  fundamental  task  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  in  the  19«0s  is  not 
negatively  to  fight  communism:  Its 
fundamental  task  is  to  help  make  a  his- 
torical demonstration  that  In  the  20th 
century,  as  in  the  19th — in  the  southern 
half  of  the  Rlobe  as  in  the  north— eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  democracy 
can  develop  hand  In  hand. 

In  short  we  have  not  only  obligations 
to  fulfill,  we  have  great  opportunities  to 
realize.    We  are,  I  am  convinced,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  truly  united  and  major 
effort  by  the  free  industrialized  nations 
to  as-slst  the  less -developed  nations  on 
a  long-term  basis.    Many  of  these  less- 
developed  nations  are  on  the  threshold 
of  achieving  sufRcient  economic,  social 
and  political  strength  and  self -sustained 
growth  to  stand  permanently  on  their 
own  feet.    The  1960's  can  be — and  must 
be — the    crucial    "decade    of    develop- 
ment'— the    period    when    many    less- 
developed  nations  make  the  tran.sition 
Into  self -sustained  growth — the  period 
in  which  an  enlarged  community  of  free, 
stable,  and  self-reliant  nations  can  re- 
duce world  tensions  and  Insecurity.    This 
goal  is  in  our  grasp  If,  and  only  if,  the 
other   Industrialized   nations   now    join 
us  in  developing  with  the  recipients  a 
set  of  commonly  agreed  criteria,  a  set 
of  long-range  goals,  and  a  common  un- 
dertaking to  meet  those  goals,  in  which 
each  nation's  contribution  is  related  to 
the  contributions  of  others  and  to  the 
precise  needs  of  each  less-developed  na- 
tion.    Out  job.  in  its  largest  sense,  is 
to  create  a  new  partnership  between  the 
northern   and   southern  halves  of  the 
world,   to  which  all  free  nations  can 
contribute.  In  which  each  free  nation 
must   assume   a   responsibility   propor- 
tional to  its  means. 


We  must  unite  the  free  industrialized 
nations  in  a  common  effort  to  help  thase 
nations  within  reach  of  stable  Kiowtli 
get  underway.  And  the  foundation  for 
this  unity  has  already  been  laid  by  the 
creation  of  the  OECD  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Eisenhower.  Such  a 
umfled  effort  will  help  launch  the  econo- 
mies of  the  newly  developing  countries 
"into  orbit " — brmsing  them  to  a  stage 
of  self -sustained  'jrrowth  where  extraor- 
dinary outside  a-ssi.stance  Ls  not  required. 
If  this  can  be  done — and  I  have  every 
reason  to  hope  it  can  be  done — then  this 
decade  will  be  a  .signiftcant  one  indeed 
in  the  history  of  freemen. 

But  our  success  in  achieving  these 
goals,  in  creating  an  environment  in 
which  the  ener'ae.s  of  .stru^i^lini,'  peoples 
can  be  devoted  to  con.st  rue  live  purposes 
in  the  world  community — and  our  suc- 
cess in  enlisting  a  j;reater  common 
effort  toward  tins  end  on  llie  part  of 
other  mdustrialized  nalion.s — d('pend.s 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  .scope  and 
continuity  of  our  own  efforts.  If  we 
encourage  recipient  couriitnes  to  drama- 
tize a  series  of  short-term  crises  as  a 
basi.s  for  our  aid — in.stead  of  dependm^' 
on  a  plan  for  lonK-trrm  !;oa:.s— then  we 
will  dissipate  our  funds,  o'lr  trood  will 
and  our  leadership.  Nor  will  we  be  any 
nearer  to  either  our  .<;ecurlty  goals  or  to 
the  end  of  the  foreign  aid  burden 

In  short,  this  Congre3.s  at  this  .si'S^ion 
must  make  possible  a  dramatic  turning 
point  in  the  troubled  history  of  foreign 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  world  We 
must  .''ay  to  the  lp.s.s-dpvelnped  nation.*;, 
if  they  art'  willing  to  undertakf  neces- 
sary internal  reform  and  self-hel;) — and 
to  the  other  indastrialized  nations,  if 
they  are  willing  to  undertake  a  much 
greater  effort  on  a  much  broader  .scale — 
that  we  then  Intend  during  this  coming 
decade  of  development  to  achieve  a  deci- 
sive turnaround  in  the  fate  of  the  le.ss 
developed  world,  looking  toward  the  ul- 
timate day  when  all  nations  can  be  .self- 
reliant  and  when  foreijjn  aid  will  no 
longer  be  needed. 

However,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  ta.sk. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problems  is 
staggering.  In  Latin  America,  for  ex- 
ample, population  growth  is  already 
threatening  to  outpace  economic 
growth — and  in  .some  part^  of  the  conti- 
nent living  standards  are  actually  de- 
clinging.  In  1945  the  population  of  our 
20  sister  American  Republics  was  145 
million.  It  is  now  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  year  2000. 
less  than  40  years  away.  Latin  .American 
{population  will  b^  592  million,  compared 
with  312  million  for  the  Unit»^d  States 
Latin  America  will  have  to  double  its 
real  income  in  the  next  30  years  simply 
to  maintain  already  low  standards  of 
living.  And  the  problems  are  no  le.ss 
.serious  or  demanding  in  the  other  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world.  Thus  to 
bring  real  economic  progress  to  Latin 
America  and  to  the  rest  of  the  less- 
developed  world  will  require  a  sustained 
and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  the  United 
States,  and  our  free  world  allies. 

This  will  require  leadership  by  this 
country  in  this  year.  And  it  will  require 
a  fresh  approach — a  more  logical,  effi- 
cient  and   successful   long-term   plan— 


for  American  foreign  aid.  I  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  plan,  as  contained  in  a 
measure  to  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Con- 
gress and  described  below. 
m 

If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  pru- 
dently and  effectively  used,  we  need  a 
whole  new  set  of  basic  concepts  and 
principles: 

1  Unified  administration  and  opera- 
tion: A  single  agency  in  Wasliington 
and  tlie  field,  equipped  with  a  flexible 
set  of  tools,  in  place  of  several  competing 
and  confusing  aid  units. 

2.  Country  plans:  A  carefully  thought 
tlirough  program  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  resource  potential  of  each 
uidividual  country,  instead  of  a  series  of 
individual,  unrelated  projects.  Fre- 
ciueiitly.  lu  the  past,  our  development 
goals  and  projects  have  not  been  under- 
taken a.s  integral  steps  in  a  long-range 
economic  development  program. 

3.  Long-term  planning  and  financing: 
Ti\e  only  way  to  make  meaningful  and 
economical  commitments. 

4.  Special  emphasis  on  development 
loans  repayable  in  dollars,  more  condu- 
cive to  busmesslike  relations  and  mu- 
tual respect  than  sustaining  grants  or 
loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although 
some  instances  of  the  latter  are  unavoid- 
able. 

5  Special  attention  to  tliose  nations 
most  willuig  and  able  to  mobilize  their 
o'AH  re.souices.  make  necessary  social  and 
economic  reforms,  engage  In  long-range 
planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts 
necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the  stage 
of  self-sustaining  growtli. 

6  Multilateral  approach:  A  program 
and  level  of  commitments  designed  to 
encourage  and  complement  an  increased 
effort  by  other  industrialized  nations. 

7  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel, 
dra\A.nig  upon  the  most  competent  and 
dedicated  career  servants  now  in  the 
field,  and  attracting  the  highest  quality 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Separation  from  military  assist- 
ance: Our  program  of  aid  to  social  and 
economic  development  must  be  seen  on 
lUs  own  merits,  and  judged  in  the  light  of 
its  vital  and  distinctive  contribution  to 
our  ba.sic  .security  needs. 

IV 

I  proix>se  that  our  separate  and  often 
confusing  aid  programs  be  integrated 
into  a  single  administration  embracing 
the  present  Washington  and  field  opera- 
tions of — 

A.  The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration aCA)  and  all  its  technical 
a.ssistance  <  point  4i  and  other  pro- 
grams 

B  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
<  DLP  • . 

C  The  food-for-peace  program  (Pub- 
lic Law  480  >  in  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  while  also  recognizing  its  es- 
.sential  role  In  our  farm  economy. 

D.  The  local  currency  lending  activities 
of  the  Fix  port- Import  Bank. 

E.  The  Peace  Corps,  recognizing  its 
distinctive  contribution  beyond  the  area 
of  economic  developmenL 

P.  The  donation  of  nonagricultural 
surpluses  from  other  national  stockpiles 
of  excess  commodities  or  equipment. 
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O.  All  other  related  staff  and  program 
services  now  provided  by  the  DeiMUt- 
ment  of  State  as  well  as  ICA. 

The  fleldwork  In  all  these  operations 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
mission  chief  In  each  country  reporting 
to  the  American  Ambassador.  This  is 
intended  to  remove  the  difficulty  which 
the  aided  countries  and  our  own  field 
personnel  sometimes  encounter  in  find- 
ing the  proper  channel  of  decisionmak- 
ing. Similarly,  central  direction  and 
final  responsibility  in  Washington  will 
be  fixed  in  an  administrator  of  a  single 
agency — reporting  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  President — work- 
ing through  Washington  directors  for 
each  major  geographical  area,  and 
through  the  directors  of  the  constituent 
resource  units  whose  functions  are 
drawn  together  in  each  national  plan; 
a  development  lending  organization, 
food  for  peace,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  a 
unit  for  technical  and  other  assistance 
stressing  education  and  human  re- 
sources— Initiating  a  program  of  re- 
search, development  and  scientific  eval- 
uation to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid  effort;  and  in  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  coordinate  with  economic 
aid  the  military  assistance  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  related  operations  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  and  the  role  of  the 
United  States  m  the  Inter-American 
Fund  for  Social  Progress  and  activities 
of  international  organizations. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Washington  and 
the  Ambassadors  in  the  field,  foreign 
aid  can  more  effectively  play  its  part  as 
an  effective  instriunent  of  our  overall 
efforts  for  world  peace  and  security. 
The  concentration  of  responsibilities 
and  increased  status  will  both  require 
and  attract  high-caliber  personnel. 
Programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and 
food  for  peace,  far  from  being  sub- 
merged, will  be  used  more  effectively 
and  their  distinctive  identity  and  ap- 
peal preserved — and  food  for  peace 
will  continue  to  be  based  on  availabili- 
ties determined  by  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  re- 
shuffling and  relabeling  of  old  agencies 
and  their  personnel,  without  regard  to 
their  competence.  I  am  recommending 
the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with 
a  new  one — a  fresh  start  under  new 
leadership. 

v 

But  new  organization  Is  not  enough. 
We  need  a  new  working  concept. 

At  the  center  of  the  new  effort  must 
be  national  devel(9}ment  programs.  It 
Is  essential  that  the  developing  nations 
set  for  themselves  sensible  targets:  that 
these  targets  be  based  on  balanced  pro- 
grams for  their  own  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  social  growth — ^programs 
which  use  their  own  resources  to  the 
maximum.  If  planning  assistance  is 
required,  our  own  aid  organizati(m  will 
be  prepared  to  respond  to  requests  for 
such  assistance,  along  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  other  international 
and  private  institutions.  Thus,  the 
first  requirement  Is  that  each  recipient 
government  seriously  undertake  to  the 


best  of  its  ability  on  its  own  those  ef- 
forts of  resource  mobilization,  self-help, 
and  internal  reform — inclucllng  land 
reform,  tax  reform,  and  improved  edu- 
cation and  social  justice — which  its  own 
development  requires  and  which  would 
increase  its  capacity  to  absorb  external 
capital  productively. 

These  national  development  pro- 
grams— and  the  kind  of  assistance  the 
free  world  provides — must  be  tailored  to 
the  recipients'  current  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  their  foreseeable  potential. 
A  large  Infusion  of  developmcmt  capital 
cannot  now  be  absorbed  by  many  na- 
tions newly  emerging  from  a  wholly  un- 
derdeveloped condition.  Their  primary 
need  at  first  will  be  the  development  of 
human  resources,  education,  technical 
assistance  and  the  groundwork  of  basic 
facilities  and  Institutions  necessary  for 
further  growth.  Other  countries  may 
possess  the  necessary  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  to  move  toward  status  as 
developing  nations,  but  they  need  transi- 
tional assistance  from  the  outside  to  en- 
able them  to  mobilize  those  resources 
and  move  into  the  more  advanced  stage 
of  development  where  loans  can  put 
them  on  their  feet.  Still  others  already 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  effec- 
tively utilize  substantial  investment  cap- 
ital. 

Finally,  It  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
time  being,  to  provide  grant  assistance 
to  those  nations  that  are  hard  pressed 
by  external  or  internal  pressure,  so  that 
they  can  meet  those  pressures  and  main- 
tain th^lr  independence.  In  such  cases 
it  will  be  our  objective  to  help  them,  as 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  make  the 
transition  from  Instability  and  stagna- 
tion to  growth ;  shifting  our  assistance  as 
rapidly  as  possible  from  a  grant  to  a 
devel(H>ment  loan  basis.  For  our  new 
program  should  not  be  based  merely  on 
reaction  to  Communist  threats  or  short - 
term  crises.  We  have  a  positive  interest 
in  helping  less-developed  nations  pro- 
vide decent  living  standards  for  their 
people  and  achieve  sufficient  strength, 
self-respect  and  Independence  to  become 
self-reliant  members  of  the  community 
of  nations.  And  thus  our  aid  should  be 
conditioned  on  the  recipients'  ability 
and  willingness  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  reach  that  goal. 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  many  na- 
tions, the  new  aid  administration  will 
have  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  coordinated 
and  shaped  to  flt  each  national  develop- 
ment program:  the  grant  or  sale — for 
either  local  currency  or  dollars  wuth  spe- 
cial repayment  terms — of  surplus  foods, 
equipment  and  other  items;  technical 
assistance;  skilled  manr>ower  from  the 
Peace  Corps;  development  grants;  tran- 
sitional, sustaining  or  emergency  grants; 
development  loans  repayable  in  local 
currency;  and  development  loans  repay- 
able in  dollars,  with  special  terms  of  re- 
payment that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
recipient  coxmtry.  These  tools  will  be 
coordinated  with  the  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  with  loan  and 
investment  guarantees  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  instrument  of  primary  emphasis — 
the  single  most  important  tool — will  be 
long-term  development  loans  at  low  or 
no  rates  of  interest,  repayable  in  dol- 


lars, and  designed  to  promote  growth  in 
those  less-developed  nations  which  have 
a  real  chance  for  ultimate  self-reliance 
but  which  lack  the  ability  to  service 
loans  from  normal  lending  institutions. 
The  terms  of  repayment  will  vary  from 
as  long  as  50  years  for  those  countries 
just  starting  on  the  road  to  develop- 
ment, to  a  much  shorter  period  of  time 
for  those  countries  that  are  nearlng  the 
stage   of   self-sufi&clent   growth. 

Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable 
to  outright  grants,  or  "soft  loans"  repay- 
able In  local  currencies  that  are  of  little 
benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
emphasis  on  low  or  interest-free  loans  is 
not  designed  to  undercut  other  institu- 
tions. The  objective  is  to  rely  on  flexi- 
bility In  the  repayment  period  and  the 
requirement  of  ultimate  dollar  repay- 
ment for  insuring  strict  accoimtancy 
while  meeting  Individual  needs  in  an 
area  not  met  by  suppliers  of  capital  on 
normal  terms. 

Lending  on  these  terms  Is  not  normal 
banking  practice.  We  are  banking  on  the 
emergence  over  coming  years  and  dec- 
ades of  a  group  of  Independent,  grow- 
ing, self-reliant  nations. 

VI 

A  program  based  on  long-range  plans 
Instead  of  short-run  crises  cannot  be 
financed  on  a  short-term  basis.  Long- 
term  authorization,  planning  and  fi- 
nancing are  the  key  to  the  continuity 
and  efficiency  of  the  entire  program.  If 
we  are  unwilling  to  make  such  a  long- 
term  commitment,  we  cannot  expect  any 
Increased  response  from  other  potential 
donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from  the 
recipient  nations. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  an  author- 
ization for  the  new  aid  agency  of  not 
less  than  5  years,  with  borrowing  au- 
thority also  for  5  years  to  commit  and 
make  dollar  repayable  loans  within  the 
limits  spelled  out  below.  No  other  step 
would  be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  in- 
tentions to  all  the  world.  No  other  step 
would  do  more  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tions and  confusions  which  have  ren- 
dered the  current  foreign  aid  program  so 
often  ineffective.  No  other  step  would 
do  more  to  help  obtain  the  service  of  top- 
flight personnel.  And  In  no  other  way 
can  we  encourage  the  less-developed  na- 
tions to  make  a  sustained  national  ef- 
fort over  a  long-term  period. 

For,  If  we  are  to  have  a  program  de- 
signed to  brighten  the  future,  that  pro- 
gram must  have  a  future.  Experience 
has  shown  that  long-range  needs  can- 
not be  met  evenly  and  economically  by 
a  series  of  1-year  programs.  Close  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  will  still  be  es- 
sential. Including  an  annual  review  of 
the  program. 

And  we  will  still  need  annual  appro- 
priations of  those  amounts  needed  to 
meet  requirements  for  which  dollar  re- 
payable loans  would  be  unsuitable. 
These  appropriations  should  be  avail- 
able until  spent  in  order  to  avoid  any 
wasteful  rush  to  obligate  funds  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year. 

The  new  continuity  and  flexibility  this 
kind  of  long-term  authority  will  bring 
cannot  help  but  result  In  more  produc- 
tive criteria,  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
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of  the  developing  nutions,  greater  con- 
tributions from  our  more  prosperous 
allies,  more  solid  results  and  real  long- 
run  economy  to  the  taxpayers.  The  new 
emphasis  on  long-term  plans  and  real- 
istic targets  will  give  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  a  better  basis  for 
evaluating  the  validity  of  our  expendi- 
tures and  progress. 

ru 

A  long-term  program  and  borrowing 
authority,  even  though  limited,  will  en- 
able us  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
of  our  intentions  to  other  potential  do- 
nors and  to  the  leas-developed  world 
Over  the  next  5  years,  the  economic  pro- 
gram here  proposed,  together  with  an 
expanded  food-for-peace  program  as 
recommended  in  my  agricultural  mes- 
sage, and  project  loans  by  the  Export - 
Import  Bank,  will  constitute  direct 
U.S.  economic  assistance  activity  of  con- 
siderable magnitude. 

It  will,  however,  take  time  to  institute 
the  new  concepts  and  practices  which 
are  proposed.  Thus,  during  this  initial 
year,  while  we  will  need  to  make  the 
necessary  long-term  commitments  for 
development  lending.  It  is  unneces.sary  to 
ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funds  for  this  year's  program 

Consequently,  while  the  funds  re- 
quested by  my  predecessor  will  be 
sharply  shifted  in  terms  of  their  use  and 
purpose.  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  a 
total  foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  no  greater  than  that 
requested  in  the  rockbottom  budget 
previously  submitted  ($4  billion  >  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  number  of  new 
nations  needing  assistance  is  constantly 
increasing:  and.  though  increasing  such 
authority  for  nonmilitary  aid  while  re- 
ducing military  assistance,  this  budget 
provides  for  a  level  of  actual  expendi- 
tures on  nonmilitary  aid  no  greater  than 
reflected  in  the  previous  budget — $19 
billion.  These  flgures  do  not.  of  course, 
reflect  Public  Law  480  operations. 

In  deciding  on  this  program.  I  have 
also  carefully  considered  its  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  are  now- 
putting  maximum  emphasis,  in  both  our 
development  lending  and  grant  aid  pro- 
grams, on  the  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  of  U.S.  origin.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  my  message  on  the 
balance  of  E>ayments.  under  present  pro- 
cedures not  more  than  20  percent  of 
foreign  economic  aid  expenditures  will 
affect  our  balance  of  payments.  This 
means  that  approximately  $2  billion  out 
of  the  requested  $2.4  billion  in  economic 
aid  will  be  spent  directly  for  goods  and 
services  benefiting  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

This  is  important.  For  not  only  do 
we  have  the  highest  gross  national  prod- 
uct, both  total  and  per  capita,  of  any 
country  m  the  world,  thus  making  clear 
both  our  obllgatlcms  and  our  capacity 
to  do  our  full  part,  but  we  are  currently 
undenitillzing  our  great  economic  ca- 
pacity because  of  economic  recession 
and  slack.  Less  than  80  percent  of  our 
industrial  capacity  Is  now  in  use.  and 
nearly  7  percent  of  our  labor  force 
Is  unemployed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances cutbacks  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram would  be  felt  not  only  in  loss  of 
economic  progress  and  hope  abroad  but 


In  loss  of  markets  and  income  for  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  agriculture  at  home. 

In  short,  this  program  will  not  in 
whole  or  in  part  unbalance  the  previous 
budget  in  any  fashion.  Its  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  mar- 
ginal. And  its  benefits  for  our  domestic 
economy  should   not   be  overlooked 

The  $4  billion  previously  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  reallocated  under 
this  new  program  as  follows 

Military  assistance  will  be  reduced 
from  the  $1.8  billion  requested  to  $1  6 
billion,  as  discussed  below. 

Economic  assistance,  with  a  much 
greater  portion  going  to  development 
loans,  a  small  increase  in  development 
grants,  and  a  reduction  in  sustaining 
grants,  will  total  $2  4  billion 

Of  this.  $15  billio.i  will  be  contained 
in  the  usual  annual  appropriation  of 
new  obligational  authority  to  finance  the 
part  of  the  program  that  is  not  suitable 
for  dollar  development  loan.s  Grants  for 
education,  social  progre.ss  and  institu- 
tional development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
siistaining  aid;  $900  million  will  be  avail- 
able for  long-term  low  or  interest-free 
development  loans  to  be  repaid  in  dol- 
lars, financed  through  an  authorization 
of  public  debt  borrowing  authority 
which  would  also  provide  no  mure  than 
$1.6  billion  for  each  of  the  succeeding  4 
years.  Also  to  be  made  available  for 
such  loans  under  the  new  system  of  full 
coordination  will  be  the  unappropriated 
dollar  funds  now  coming  in  in  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
certain  previous  loans  to  foreign 
governments — United  Kint'dom.  ECA. 
GARIOA,  and  others — but  not  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

VIII 

The  economic  programs  I  am  recom- 
mending in  this  message  cannot  succeed 
without  peace  and  order.  A  vital  ele- 
ment toward  such  stability  is  assurance 
of  military  strength  sufllcient  to  protect 
the  integrity  of  these  emerging  nations 
while  they  are  advancing  to  higher  and 
more  adequate  levels  of  .social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being 

I  shall  therefore  request  the  Congress 
to  provide  at  this  time  $16  billion  for 
provision  of  military  assistance.  This 
figure  is  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  US.  .share  in  maintaininM:  forces 
that  already  exist,  and  to  honor  firm  ex- 
isting commitments  for  the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  now 
say  with  precision  whether  this  amount 
will  meet  the  minimum  level  of  military 
aid  which  our  basic  security  policy  might 
demand  this  year.  The  emergence  of 
new  crises  or  new  conflicts  may  require 
us  to  make  an  even  greater  effort. 

However,  while  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  message  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
to  military  assistance,  those  funds,  while 
coordinated  with  the  policies  of  the  new- 
Agency,  will  not  be  administered  by  it 
and  should  not  be  included  in  its  ap- 
propriation. In  order  to  make  clear  the 
peaceful  and  positive  purposes  of  this 
program,  to  emphasize  the  new  impor- 
tance this  administration  places  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  quite 
apart  from  security  interests,  and  to 
make  clear  the  relation  between  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  and  tho.se  in- 
terests. I  shall  propose  a  separate  au- 


thorization for  military  assistance  with 
appropriations  as  part  of  the  Defense 
budget.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
world  security  conditions  permit,  mili- 
tary assistance  will  in  the  future  more 
heavily  emphasize  the  Internal  security, 
civil  works  and  economic  growth  of  the 
nations  thus  aided.  By  this  shift  in  em- 
phasis, we  mean  no  lessening  of  our  de- 
termination to  oppose  local  aggression 
wherever  it  may  occur.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated our  will  and  ability  to  protect 
free  world  nations — if  they  so  desire — 
from  the  type  of  external  threat  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  confronted. 
We  will  not  fall  short  on  this. 

IX 

The  levels  on  which  this  new  program 
IS  based  are  the  minimum  resulting  from 
a  hard  reappraisal  of  each  type  of  assist- 
ance and  the  needs  of  the  less-develof>ed 
world  They  demonstrate  both  to  the 
le.ss -developed  nations  and  to  tne  other 
industrialized  nations  that  this  country 
will  meet  its  fair  share  of  effort  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  desired  objective, 
and  their  effort  must  he  greater  as  well. 
These  are  the  rockbottom  minimum  of 
funds  nece.ssary  to  do  the  job.  To  pro- 
vide le.ss  would  be  wasteful,  perhaps  more 
wasteful,  than  to  provide  more.  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  wasteful  to  the  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  free  world. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  not  provide  le.ss  Assistance  to  our 
fellow  nations  is  a  responsibility  which 
has  been  willingly  assumed  and  fash- 
ioned by  two  great  Presidents  in  the  past. 
one  from  each  party — and  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  who  recognized  the  im- 
IK)rtance  of  our  obligations. 

I  believe  the  program  which  I  have 
outlined  is  both  a  reasonable  and  sensible 
method  of  meeting  those  obligations  as 
economically  and  effectively  as  possible. 
I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss,  m  full  awareness  of  the  many  eyes 
upon  us — the  eyes  of  other  industrialized 
nations,  awaiting  our  leadership  for  a 
stronger  united  effort — the  eyes  of  our 
adversaries,  awaiting  the  weakening  of 
our  re.solve  in  this  new  area  of  inter- 
national struggle — the  eyes  of  the  poorer 
peoples  of  the  world,  looking  for  hope 
and  help,  and  needing  an  incentive  to  ^''. 
realistic  long-range  goals — and.  finally, 
the  eyes  of  the  American  people,  who  are 
fully  aware  of  their  obligations  to  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  the  hungry,  wher- 
ever they  may  live  Thus,  without  re- 
gard to  party  lines,  we  shall  take  this 
step  not  as  Republicans  or  as  Democrats 
but  as  leaders  of  the  free  world.  It  will 
both  befit  and  benefit  us  to  take  this 
step  boldly  For  we  are  launching  a 
decade  of  development  on  which  will 
depend,  sub.stantially,  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  and  our  children  shall  live. 

John  P   Kennxdy. 

The  White  House,  March  22.  1961. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  86-719.  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed, on  the  part  of  the  House,  the 
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following  members  from  private  life  of 
the  US.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO: 
Mr.  W  L.  Clayton,  of  Texas,  Mr.  George 
J  Feldman.  of  New  Yoi*.  Mr.  Hugh 
Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ralph  D. 
Piitman.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Donald  G.  Agger  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Eric 
Joluiston,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr  Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Oliver  C.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Burr  S.  Swezey,  Sr.,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Morris  Forgash,  of  New 
York. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4806)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  to 
provide  for  a  temp>orary  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax, 
and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR.484  An  act  to  amend  section  1502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  certain  veterans  In 
need  thereof  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
a  disability  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by 
active  service  after  World  War  II  and  before 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  after  the  Korean  con- 
nict; 

H  R.  1258.  An  act  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  Increased  bene- 
fits In  case  of  disabling  Injuries,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R.  4363.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86  272  relating  to  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce: 

H.R.  4469.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
provide  that  no  Individual  who  willfully 
falls  or  refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely  answers, 
certain  questions  relating  to  subversive  activ- 
ities, when  summoned  to  appear  before  cer- 
tain Federal  agencies,  shall  be  employed  on 
any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  or 
within  certain  waterfront  facilities  in  the 
United  States; 

H  R.  4539  An  act  to  amend  section  723 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  Immediate  payment  of  dividends  on 
Insurance  heretofore  Issued  under  section 
621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or 
exchanged  for  new  Insurance  tinder  such 
section,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  5189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  Issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  5463.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the   Sugar   Act   of    1948,   as   amended;    and 

HJ.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  M 
amended  (64  Stat.  458). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  tJtiey 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  307  An  act  to  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  of  the  shore  In  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.; 

S.  449.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  submit  its  final  report; 


S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  the  transitional 
provlalons  of  the  act  approved  Augiist  7, 
1968.  entitled  "Nematocide,  Plant  Regula- 
tor. Defoliant,  and  Desiccant  Amendment 
of  1959";  and 

8. 1116.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale,  with- 
out regard  to  the  6-month  waiting  period 
prescribed,  of  certain  calcine  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


HOUSE  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJR.  848.  An  act  to  amend  section  1502 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
vocational  rehabilitation  to  certain  veterans 
In  need  thereof  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
a  disability  Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
active  service  after  World  War  II  and  before 
the  Korean  conflict,  or  after  the  Korean  con- 
flict: and 

Hit.  1258.  An  act  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Comp>ensa- 
tton  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  Increased 
benefits  in  case  of  disabling  Injuries,  and 
for  other  purjxwes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  4363.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce; 

HH.  4639.  An  act  to  amend  section  723  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  In- 
surance heretofore  issued  under  section  621 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or  ex- 
changed for  new  Insurance  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  tax 
Income  derived  by  a  foreign  central  bank 
of  issue  from  obligations  of  the  United 
States;  and 

H.H.  6463.  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  4469.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  provide 
that  no  Individual  who  willfully  falls  or 
refuses  to  answer,  or  falsely  answers,  certain 
questions  relating  to  subversive  activities, 
when  summoned  to  app>ear  before  certain 
Federal  agencies,  shall  be  employed  on  any 
merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  or  with- 
in certain  waterfront  facilities  In  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  amending  section  3  of  the  Puerto  Rico 
Federal  Relations  Act  (64  Stat.  319),  as 
amended  (64  Stat.  458):  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  In  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nomination  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  COMMIT- 
TEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

Frank  P.  Brl^s,  of  Missouri,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fl&h  and  Wildlife.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 

John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Int«-- 
state   Commerce  Commissioner; 

William  H.  Tucker,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be   an  Interstate  Ccxnmerce   Commissioner; 

Capt.  Donald  M.  Morrison,  Capt.  Ned  W. 
Sprow,  Capt.  Irvln  J.  Stephens,  and  Capt. 
James  A.  Alger,  Jr.,  for  promotion  to  the 
p>ermanent  rank  of  rear  admiral  In  the  UJS. 
Coast  Guard;  and 

Edwin  K.  McCaffrey,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  InterlOT"  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Ralfiihael  M.  Palewonsky,  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nomination  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 

PEACE   CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Sar- 
gent Shriver  comes  from  Illinois.  He  has 
served  with  distinction,  as  I  think  is 
agreed  by  all,  as  president  of  the  Chica- 
go Board  of  Education.  He  has  been 
named  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Although  I  recognize  there  is  some 
controversy  about  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
function,  I  be>ir?ve,  however,  that  Sar- 
gent Shriver  will  bring  to  it  a  sense  of 
dedication  and  diligence  and  a  deft 
touch.  If  this  kind  of  an  operation  can 
succeed  at  all,  certainly  it  can  succeed 
under  his  direction  and  management; 
and  I  completely  approve  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  Join  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  what 
he  has  said  just  now;  smd  I  wish  to  join 
him  in  expressing  the  hope  that  with 
the  creation  of  this  Corps,  the  choloe  of 
applicants  will   be   very  aelectlTe,   and 
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that  there  will  not  be  brought  into  the 
Corpe  anyone  who  will  think  of  it  as  a 
Jojnrlde,  or  will  come  In  because  he  may 
get  a  trip  at  governmental  expense,  or 
will  come  In  becauae  he  Is  only  emotion- 
ally Involved.  The  Corps  does  give  us  an 
opportunity,  of  course,  to  make  effective 
use  of  the  idealism  and  good  will  that 
has  always  flourished  In  this  country 
Those  who  are  selected  for  this  organi- 
zation will,  in  effect,  be  ambassadors, 
each  in  his  own  right,  to  represent  our 
country  overseas. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
versations had  with  Mr.  Shriver  and  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  am  hopeful  that 
he  will  be  very  selective  and  very  care- 
ful, so  that  we  shall  obtain  the  most 
competent  young  and  old  Americans  in 
this  Corpe.  which  can  do  so  much  good. 
but  if  not  directed  correctly,  could  do  us 
considerable  harm. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  might  amplify  a  little  further; 
I  have  had  rather  extended  meetings 
with  Sargent  Shrirer.  and  we  have  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  this  entire  matter 

I  believe  he  is  mindful  of  the  dangers 
involved,  and  believes  that  they  can  be 
surmounted.  After  all.  this  is  not  a  new 
operation.  In  the  sense  that  a  comparable 
type  of  work  has  been  going  on  in  thi.s 
country  and  in  other  countries,  as  well. 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
known  as  the  Quakers:  the  United 
Brethren;  the  Mormons:  and  interna- 
tional voluntary  services,  all  of  whom 
have  been  active  in  this  field  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  what  I  think  is  a  ratiier 
comparable  effort.  The  emphasis  has 
been  in  the  creature  field — on  health. 
medical  care,  housing,  shelter,  food,  and 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  Of 
course,  the  people  can  readily  understand 
those  things. 

This  work  does  require  training,  indoc- 
trination, and  certain  skills:  and  the 
success  of  the  program  will  be  measured 
In  large  degree,  I  believe,  by  the  kind  of 
training  those  in  it  receive.  That  train- 
ing Is  to  be  given,  as  I  understand.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  at  a  number  of  univer- 
sities during  the  summer  season,  when 
those  faculties  will  not  be  In  use  by  the 
universities  themselves. 

I  am  Informed  that  there  will  t>e  thor- 
ough screening,  and  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  Insure  that  those  who  do  go 
abroad  will  have  the  necessary  skills,  m 
order  to  be  able  to  render  efficient 
service. 

I  did  mention  at  the  time  of  my  dis- 
cussions with  Mr.  Shriver  that,  if  neces- 
sary, we  could  follow  the  general  line  laid 
down  by  the  President  in  his  message, 
when  he  spoke  of  this  as  something  of 
a  pilot  program.  To  be  sure,  the  Execu- 
tive order  issued  on  March  1  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  request  for  legislation 
and  funds;  but  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
examine  carefully  the  entire  matter  and 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  soundly  based 

I  would  also  emphasize  one  other 
thing:  The  Peace  Corpe  as  an  entity  Is 
actually  in  being  today.  Perhaps  that 
has  been  forgotten.  I  am  not  insensible 
of  the  fact  that  no  one  other  than  the 
headquarters   staff    has   been    selected. 


But  ihe  Peace  Corps  has  been  established 
by  an  Executive  order:  and  funds  have 
been  transferred,  insofar  as  that  could 
legally  he  done,  from  some  of  the  func- 
tions m  the  mutual  security  program 
So  It  can  be  stated  that  this  function  is 
definitely  launched  and  is  in  bt'ing.  and 
from  here  on  it  will  now  have  to  have 
the  necessary  implementation, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
asjree  with  the  distinsiui.shed  minority 
leader  m  what  he  ha.s  .said  The  Corps 
has  bet'n  f.stabli.shed.  and  ha.s  been  es- 
tablished on  a  letial  ba.s;.s 

I  hope  the  experience  of  foundation.^, 
church  proup.s.  mi.s.sionary  Krouub.  and 
the  likf  wii!  be  taken  into  con.sidetRMon 
I  hope  the  prerequi.site  will  not  always 
be  a  college  diploma,  becau.se  the'e  are 
many  experienced  retired  people  who 
can  make  .siKnifltant  coninbution.s.  and 
there  are  many  of  our  youn^  farmers- 
for  example,  tho.se  m  the  4  H  field — who 
likewis."  can  make  xreat  contributioius 

Mr  :>hriver  ha.s  b«-eii  very  forthriKht 
candid,  and  hoiU',st  m  e.xpres.sinK  hi.s 
views.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties. I  know  he  will  be  di.scre«'t  and 
careful,  and  I  can  think  of  no  better 
choice  for  this  particular  position  than 
this  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Illinois 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  Pre.sident  I  .shou'.d 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  expre.s.s 
deep  satisfaction  at  the  nomination  of 
R  Sargent  Shriver  as  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  wish  him  ever>'  possible' 
success  In  this  imaLiinativf  and  chal- 
lenginiT  prois'rain  which  lia.s  been  uiuln- 
taken  by  llie  Kennedy  administration 

Mr  .Shriver  briru's  to  this  task  a  d-di- 
cation  and  a  fre.sh  and  vu'oruus  ap- 
proach 'hat  ha.s  come  to  characterize 
all  the  nomination.s  of  the  Pre.sident 
Mr  Shnver's  wllhneness  to  accept  this 
post,  with  no  con.sideration  of  pcr.sonal 
remuneration  to  him.self  and  with  an 
awareness  of  the  ,sta«gerin«  amount  of 
work  to  be  accompli.shed  to  make  the 
Peace  Corps  a  .success,  is  a  tribute  both 
to  the  man  and  to  the  concept  of  the 
Corps 

The  objective.s  of  the  Peace  Corp.s 
have  caught  the  imagination  and  fired 
the  hopes  of  all  .\merica  and  a  lai.:e 
portion  of  the  free  world  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  future  recnnt.s  and  .serv- 
ants of  the  Corps  pos.sess  the  abilities 
and  enthusia.sm  of  it.s  Direcfor.  Mr 
Shriver,  they  will  be  extraordinarily 
successful  In  making  the  Peace  Corps 
program  a  chief  instrument  of  this 
country's  efforts  to  bnni;  peace  and 
harmony  to  the  world 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  havr  more  to 
say  on  the  Peace  Corps  as  it  develops 
It  has  fired  the  imaiiinations  of  .so  many 
of  our  youth  and  kindled  the  liopes  of 
even  more  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
may  find  it  necessary  to  move  faster  and 
on  a  much  broader  .scale  than  pre.sently 
envisioned 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ques- 
tion IS.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination' 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed 

Mr  M.\NSFIEID  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection,   the   President   will   be   notified 

forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


APPOINTMENTS    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  chair 
wishes  to  announce  the  appointment  of 
the  following  persons  on  the  US  Citi- 
zens' Commi.ssion  on  N.^TO; 

Mr  Charles  William  Engelhard,  Jr.. 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr  Elmo  B  Roper,  Jr.. 
of  Connecticut.  Mr  Douglas  Wynn.  of 
Mi.ssi.s.sippi.  Mrs  Edith  S  Sampson,  of 
Illinois.  Mr  Alex  Warden,  of  Montana. 
Mr  Christian  A  Herter.  of  Massachu- 
.setl.s  .Mr  William  F  Knowiand.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr  Hen  Resan.  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
David  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Francis  S    HutchiiLs,  of  Kentucky. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  .Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

pRi>Pl'-^rO  .STPPI.eMENTAL  Appropkiations  . 
HmI.RiiAD      RETl«rMENT      BOA«D       AND     SOCIAL 

Scci-RITT  Admini.hthation  (8  Doc  No  23 1 
\  (■•immunlratlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  propoaed 
supplenx-ntttl  apprupriatloixs  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  In  the  amount  of  134 
milliim  und  for  the  S<jclal  Security  Admln- 
Lsiriitmn  in  the  amount  of  $30  million,  for 
the  n.-K-al  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying 
pHl>eri  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlat 
and  ordered  to  be  printed 

HrrTLEMCNT      OF      UNUSED      LKAVK      OF     CEKV..I 

Membkks  OF  THE  Armed  Forces 

K  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  the  Air  Forc-', 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
t«)  validate  certain  payments  in  settlemcn; 
of  unused  accrued  leave  heretofore  made  tu 
certain  members  (jf  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Fwrce  (With  an  accompanying  puper » .  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Report    on    Review   of   Certain    Aspects   ok 
Bcreat-  of  Indian  Affairs  Procram 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oener;il  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t  i 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  aspect  ^ 
of  the  pirograrn  for  the  termination  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  Indian  afTalrs.  Bureau 
of  Indian  AfTalrs.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, dated  March  1961  (with  an  accom- 
panying rep<jrt  I .  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
eriiment  Operations 

.^MFNDMENT  or  .AfT  RELATING  TO  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  A  Register  in  Department  or 
com.merce  of  certain  motor  vehicle 
Operators'  Licenses 

A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  art  approved  July  14.  1960 
(74  Stat  526  I,  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  a  register  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  certain  motor  vehicle  operators"  licenses 
(With  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Com- 
Qiittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


Amendment  or  Trrut  28,  Uirira)  Statib  Oodb. 
Relating  to  Fszs  or  Uhitb>  Statss  Mas- 

8HAI,a 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  OenOTal,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  propoaed  lefUlatlon  to 
amend  title  38.  Unltml  Statw  Ood«.  with 
respect  to  fees  of  United  State*  marahale 
( with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

RlPORT  or  AOVUORT  Ck>Ml>TMfOW  ON  iMTsa- 
COVERNMCNTAL  RXLATIONB  KNTTTLB)  "IfOD- 
IFICATION     or     PCDEBAL     OEANTS-IN-AID    fOS 

Public  Hkalth  Skxvicb" 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, Washington.  D.C..  tranemltting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  of  that  Cammlaalon 
entitled  "Modification  of  Federal  Orants- 
In-Ald  for  Public  Health  Services,"  dated 
January  1961  (with  an  accompanylnc  re« 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa:    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senati  Joint  Rksolution  18 
"Joint     resolution     ratifying     a     proposed 
amendment    to   the   Constitution   al   the 
United  SUtes  of  America  relating  granting 
representation   In  the  electoral  college  to 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
"Whereas  t>oth  Hoiises  of  the  86th  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  by  a  consti- 
tutional    majority    of     two-thirds    thereof. 
made   the   following   proposition   to   amend 
the    Constitution    of   the   United   States   of 
America  In  the  following  words,  to  wit: 
"  'joint    RxaoLunoir    psoposnfo    ah    amxnd- 
MENT  to  the  coNsTirnnoN  or  ths  umitcu 

states     granting     RKPUCSZNTATION     IN     THX 
ELECTORAL      COLLSOX      TO      TBa      BBTUCT      Or 

COLUMBIA 

"  'Resolx^d  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Conffrees  aa$embled  {two-thtrda 
of  each  Houae  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purpoees  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

ARTICLK— 

'  "Section  1 .  The  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  in  such  manner  ss  the 
Congress  may  direct: 

'  "A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress to  which  the  District  would  be  entltlsd 
If  It  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more 
than  the  least  populotis  State;  they  shall  be 
In  addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  States, 
but  they  shall  be  considered,  for  ths  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  President  and  Vie* 
President,  to  be  electors  appointed  by  a 
State:  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District 
and  perform  such  duties  as  provided  by  the 
13th    article  of   amendment. 

Sic.  3.  The   Congress   shall   have   the 

power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation".':  Therefore  be  It 

"Reaolved  and  enacted  by  the  Ct«neral 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

"Section  1.  RatUlcatlan.  That  tb*  said 
proposed  amendment  to  th*  Cosistttutloin  of 
the  United  Stat**  of  Am*rlea  as  set  lortli 


herein  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified 
and  consented  to  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
by  the  General  Assembly  thereof. 

"Sac.  3.  Oertlflcatlon.  Be  It  ftirther  re- 
solved and  enacted,  that  the  certified  copies 
of  this  enactment  and  resolution  be  for- 
warded by  the  Governor  of  this  State  to  the 
BwTetary  of  State  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficers of  each  Hotise  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"W.  L.  Moott, 
"President  of   the   Senate. 
"HxNRT  C.  Nelson, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Caxboll  A.  Lane, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved  March   17.   1961. 

"Norman  A.  Brbe, 

"GorerTtor." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  Resolution  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey 

"Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  on  March  9,  1961,  adopt- 
ed the  following  resolution;    and 

"Whereas  the  Civil  War,  the  greatest  In- 
ternal crisis  through  which  this  Nation  has 
passed,  was  fought  at  tremendous  sacrifice 
to  preserve  and  to  amplify  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land,  as  set  forth  originally  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

"Whereas  the  perpetuation  of  this  Union 
was  guaranteed  therewith  forever;  and 

"Whereas  the  sons  of  both  North  and 
South  have  subsequently  fought  side  by  side 
for  human  freedom.  Justice,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  among  people  everywhere: 
and 

"Whereas  the  Civil  War  Centennial  period 
has  been  conceived  as  a  period  for  com- 
memorating these  basic  American  ideas  above 
all:  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  has  scheduled  Its  fourth 
national  assembly  on  the  dates  of  April  11 
and  13,  1981,  In  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.C; 
and 

"Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  is  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  custom  and /or  law  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  forbids  equal  hospitality  to 
members  of  the  Negro  race;  and 

"Whereas  a  national  assembly  under  these 
conditions  would  abrogate  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land  and  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  human  decency  and  the  fundamental 
guarantees  of  civil  liberties  under  the  New 
Jersey  Constitution;  and 

"Whereas  Mrs.  Madaline  A.  WiUlams,  a 
member  of  the  Negro  race,  is  a  duly  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  Mrs.  Williams  has  served  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  Essex  County  delega- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  General  Assembly, 
and  Is  currently  serving  in  the  elective  post 
of  BMsez  County  Register:  Now,  therefore, 
b«  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  commission  cannot 
In  good  conscience,  under  Its  sworn  obliga- 
tions, participate  In  the  fotirth  national 
assembly;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  members  of  all  other  State 
Civil  War  centennial  commissions  be  urged 
to  call  upon  their  respective  congressional 
delegations  to  demand  that  the  fourth  na- 
tional assembly,  as  presently  conceived,  be 
canceled  forthwith  as  an  act  of  responsible 
national  statesmanship  and  scheduled  for  a 
later  date  in  a  location  which  will  respect 
the  fundamental  constitutional  rights  of 
persons  of  all  races  and  creeds;  and  be  It 
further 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  That  the  foregoing  resolution 
adt^ted  by  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 


tennial CommisElon  is  approved;    and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  provide  the  New  Jersey  Civil  'War 
Centennial  ConrnUsslon  with  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  attested  by  him  in  order  that  the 
said  centennial  commission  may  forward 
copies  hereof  to  the  other  State  Civil  War 
centennial  commissions;    and  be   it   further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
forward  copies  of  this  resolution  attested  by 
him  to  the  US.  Senators  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  several  congressional  districts 
of  New  Jersey." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  13th  annual 
conference  of  the  California  Society  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives,  at 
Monterey,  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  ol 
legislation  similar  to  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  works  project  program. 
In  order  to  relieve  unemployment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  petition  of  D.  B.  Eberhart,  of  Los  An- 
geles,  Calif.,    relating    to   the    naming   and 
status  of  the  State  of  HawaU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

"Resolution  or  State  or  Maine 

"Joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  weights  and 
measures 

"Whereas  the  first  weights  and  measures 
law  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  163  years  ago  on  March  3, 
1799;  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  uniform 
weights  and  measures  assisted  the  Infant 
country  by  promoting  commercial  relation- 
ships among  the  States  and  between  this 
country  and  the  outside  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  system  of  uniform  weights 
and  measures,  thus  established,  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  the  United  States 
Into  one  of  the  giant  powers  of  the  world; 
and 

"Whereas  weights  and  measures  laws  In 
Maine  have  established  consumer  business 
confidence  so  that  all  may  share  the  benefits 
of  mass  production  and  handling  of  com- 
modities; and 

"Whereas  the  week  of  Ikfarch  1  to  7  has 
been  set  aside  to  recognize  the  service  of 
weights  and  measures  and  the  officials  who 
enforce  the  laws:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  Maine,  the 
House  concurring,  hereby  request  that  of- 
ficials of  the  State  and  municipalities,  busi- 
ness and  commercial  agencies,  and  citizens 
throughout  Maine  Join  In  appropriate  observ- 
ance of  that  week,  to  the  end  that  the 
general  understanding  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures principles  may  be  enhanced  and  that 
cooperation  among  all  Interests  concerned 
In  or  affected  by  weights  and  measu/es  ad- 
ministration may  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Director  of 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Governor 
of  Maine,   the  Maine  Members  of   Congress 
and  the  Maine  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
"Harvet  R.  Pease, 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Chestek  T.   WnfsLow, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  fnun  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

8  J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  m«mb*rshlp 
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and  participation  by  the  United  States  la 
the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute 
(Rept.  No.  84). 

By  li^.  ANDKRSOIC.  from  the  Committee 
on  InterUMT  and  InsiUar  Affairs,  with  amend- 
meata: 

a.  107  A  bill  to  auiborlM  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  oooatruct.  operate,  and 
pni^intmin  th«  Nava)o  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  •(•9»  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projecu  of 
the  Colorado  River  atorace  project,  and  rur 
other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  83) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unam- 
mous  consent,  the  second  tune,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
8  1405.  A  bill  for  tb*  relief  of  Aram  Payda 
azMl  bla  wife,  Klena  Fayda;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  hlmeelf  and   Ux 

S.  1406.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
Ilshment  of  national  cemeteries  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  ou  In- 
terior and  loBular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Hart)  : 
S  1407  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clvtl  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
of  certain  additional  types  of  compensation 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  basic 
salary"  for  the  purpose*  of  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service 

(See  the  remarks  of  ifr.  McNamaka  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr  TOUNO  ot  Ohio: 
8.  1406  A  bin  to  establish  and  prescribe 
the  functions  of  a  n.0.  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Space,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Touva  of  Ohio 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  beadlnsr  ) 

By  Mr.  KEATINO  (for  himself,  Mr 
Bridges,  and  Mr.  Hkttska)  : 
S  1409  A  bill  to  provide  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall  be  entitled 
to  practice  before  administrative  asrencles 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  K«attng  when  he 
introduced  the  abovs  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  CARLSOW: 
S  1410.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  otherwise 
qualified  disabled  widow  to  receive  widow  s 
Insurance  benefits  thereunder  even  thoui?h 
she  has  not  attained  retirement  age;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr    CLARK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
S.  1411.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act;    to  the  Committee  or. 
Labor  and  Pubnc  Welfare. 

By  Mr    FULBRIOHT  (for  hlm.se'.f  and 
Mr.  McCl^llam  ) : 
S.  1412.  A   bin   to  authorize  the   Adminis- 
trator of  General  Serrlc*  to  convey  certain 
land  situated  in  the  Stat*  of  Arkansas  to  the 
city  of  FayettevlUe.  Ark.;  to  the  Commrtee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  ROBBRTBON: 
S.  1413.  A  bin  to  amand  aecUou  19  uf  the 
Federal   Reserve    Act   and  section   18   of   the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  remove  the 
authority    to    limit   tha   rata  of   interest    on 
time   deposits   of   foratgn   governments    and 
International    financial   Inatltutlons;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHRETY    ^  f or  himself.  Mr. 
Bush,    Mr.    Byeo    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Enclz.  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr.  KrCHiL)  : 
S   1414.  A   bill    to   facilitate   the  discovery 
and  recovery  by  the  SUtes  of  unclaimed  per- 
sonal   property    In    the    custody    of    Federal 
agencies,    and    for    other    purposes,     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  tJie  remarks  of  Mr  Humphset  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
iinrter  a  separate  he. '.ding  ^ 

By     McGEK     i  for     hlm.splf     .and     Mr 

HiCKEY  ) 

B  1415  A  bin  to  declare  a  tiarinnal  policy 
on  conservation.  devclopniPiit .  and  utiUz.i- 
tion  of  natural  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees. to  the  C  iinmif.ee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular .\ffalrs 

By  Mr    KEATING 

S.J.  Res.  67  Joint  re.solutlon  proposing  an 
ri:n''ndmer.t  '  >  thp  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stages  panting  to  citizens  of  the 
United  .'States  who  have  attained  the  uue  of 
is  the  right  to  vote;  to  the  Committee 
•I  the  Judiciary 

(  Sfo  rhe  ri^niirlcs  of  Mr  Kjating  *hi^n  he 
liiti'oduced  the  abme  I  'Inl  msulutloti.  whl -h 
appear  undf-r  :i  sppr\rate  heading  ) 


RESOLLmON 

STUDY  FOR  A  DETERMIN.'\TION  OF 
POLICY  ON  N.ATION.AL  CEMETERIES 

Mr  SCOTT  'for  tuni^'lf,  Mr  Clark, 
Mr.  Mos.s.  Mis.  Smith  of  Mame,  Mr 
R^NI)OL?H.  and  Mr  McCJee)  .submitted 
tho  followinK  resolution  lS  Ren  113'. 
which  wa.s  refertPd  tn  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

R'-:o:-rd.  'Tilt  the  Senate  Commlltee  on 
I.iterior  and  Iri.sular  .\.*Tair3.  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcumrnutee  thereof  is  uuthor- 
liSed  under  sectior^s  134(at  and  136  of  the 
I '^i.si.i' ;\e  KL'ori?.i:i:z.iti  'U  .Vet  of  1946.  ad 
amended,  and  In  accordame  with  Its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  i>fnate.  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  comjilete  study  of 
i!iy  and  :il!  rnit'f>rs  pertain. ::g  to  national 
cemeteries  with  a  view  to  e»tablishing  and 
eifectuating  a  uniform  n.aional  policy  with 
respect  to  the  establishing  and  malntalulng 
of  such  nation  il  renietories 

Skc.  2.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  resolution 
thf  c  'ir.rnit'.ee.  from  the  date  on  which  Ihl.s 
resolution  la  agreed  to  until  January  31,  196'J, 
inclusive.  l.s  autho^l^ed  il)  to  ni<ike  such 
e.xpendilures  as  it  dten^  advisable,  (i)  to 
employ  up<.n  a  temporary  basl«,  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  as.-ii.staaw  uiid  consult- 
an'.-,  I''-,,-  'd.-d.  ISiai  liie  nunoruy  is  author- 
ized to  select  one  perso'i  for  ippoKitmeiit 
and  the  person  so  *t-lecled  ,hall  he  .kpp<)iuie<l 
and  his  compensation  shall  be  s«j  lixed  that 
his  (cross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
•  1.2U0  than  the  hlghe.st  L;r  >.ss  rale  paid  to 
any  other  ernpioyee.  and  ,Hi  with  Uie  prior 
consent  of  the  headi  of  tiie  di-partmenUi  or 
agencies  coiicerued.  and  tue  Cominittfe  on 
Rales  and  AdnuuUtraiion.  to  utilize  the  re- 
ImbiL'sable  services,  Inf' >rniatl"n,  facilities. 
and  personnel  of  any  of  tlie  departments  or 
agencies  ut  the  Ouvernmeiit. 

Sec.  i.  The  cumn'.lttee  .shall  report  Its 
flndlni(s.  together  with  Its  recommetulatlons 
for  legislation  its  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  pr.ictlc.ible  date,  but 
not  later  than  January  Tl,  lyflJ 

Skc.  4.  Expen;>es  of  the  c.-nmlttee.  under 
this  resolution,  w.hlch  shall  not  exceed 
♦oO.OOO,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  up<jn  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr    President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  IIaktJ.  and 
myself,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Hetirement  Act.  The  biU  would  provide 
for  the  Inclusion  of  certain  additional 
types  of  compensation  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "basic  salary"  for  the 
purpcses  of  the  act. 

I'ridt-r  the  pio.sent  law.  premium  pay. 
-■^tich  as  allowances,  bonuses,  overtime 
pay.  and  .so  on.  are  not  taken  Into  con- 
.suieiation  for  retirement  puiTX)scs.  even 
tliouuli  they  foim  an  integral  part  of 
the  employees"  pay. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  equity  that  we 
siiould  figure  our  civil  servants'  retire- 
ment pay  on  the  basis  of  their  actual 
rross  pay.  and  not  on  the  basis  of  some 
theoretical   basic  salary. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michik'an  and  myself  I  express  a  sincere 
hope  that  the  Po.^t  OfTice  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  will  give  speedy  consider- 
ation to  the  provi.sion.s  of  this  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S  1407  >  to  amend  the  Civil 
Sl^ivicc  Retirement  Act  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  of  certain  additional  types 
of  compen.satlon  within  the  meaning  of 
the  term  '  ba-sic  salary"  for  the  purposes 
of  such  act.  introduced  by  Mr. 
McN\M\RA  'for  liim-self  and  Mr  Haht), 
\va.s  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
iiud  Civil  Service. 
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A  DRAM.^TIC  SURGE  FORWARD  IN 
THIS  MISSILE  AND  SPACE  AGE  OP 
CHALLENGE 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr.  President, 
Americans  should  applaud  President 
Kennedy's  action  In  assigning  to  the 
Air  Force  the  major  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  .space  weapons.  It  is 
the  first  step  In  eliminating  waste,  du- 
plication, and  inefficiency  in  our  space 
program.  Undoubtedly  billions  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  will  be  saved,  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Gilpatrlc 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  forth- 
right action.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  at  long  last  we  have  an  administra- 
tion which  IS  not  afraid  to  cut  through 
redtape  and  the  innumerable  obstacle 
courses  set  up  by  leaders  of  various  serv- 
ices of  our  Armed  Forces  each  time  it 
appears  that  their  individual  empires 
are  tliieatened. 

Many  more  millions — in  fact,  billions — 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  by  uniting  all 
space  programs  under  one  authority, 
thereby  eliminating  the  multiplicity  of 
overlapping  agencies  which  have  left 
our  missile,  rocket,  and  space  develop- 
ment more  tangled  than  a  landlocked 
octopus. 

In  some  instances  the  Soviet  Union 
has  planned,  developed,  and  placed  into 
operation  a  missile  within  the  same 
period  of  time  we  completed  planning  a 
comparable  one. 

Ihe  Army  has  its  Ordnance  Missile 
Command  The  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command  conducts  Air  Force 
experimentation,  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  is  in  charge  of  Navy  programs. 


Under  these  are  many  separate  and 
individual  committees  worUng  inde- 
pendently of  one  another. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  multiplicity  of 
civilian  space  agencies.  Under  tbem  are 
a  dozen  research  advisory  committees  on 
which  military  personnel  serve,  and  then 
more  than  30  working  committees  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  which  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration members  serve. 

In  short,  we  have  confusion  heaped 
upon  confusion,  agency  upon  agency. 
committee  upon  committee.  Truly,  this 
IS  a  case  in  which  too  many  bakers  spoil 
the  pie. 

Mr.  President,  our  need  for  a  unified 
space  program  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  facing  the  Nation  today. 
We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  lag  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  certain  as- 
pects of  this  vital  new  space  age  of 
challenge. 

As  a  result,  this  Nation  has  suffered 
a  severe  setback,  not  only  in  our  mili- 
tary potential  but  also  with  the  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  people  in  the  un- 
committed nations  of  the  world.  To 
them  the  man  on  the  moon  is  more  and 
more  coming  to  resemble  the  Russian 
bear  rather  than  Uncle  Sam. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  catch  up 
with,  much  less  to  overtake,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  many  aspects  of  space  and  mis- 
sile development.  The  reason  for  this 
sad  state  of  affairs  Is  not  because  it  is 
beyond  our  capability  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause the  previous  administration  never 
finally  made  up  its  mind  it  was  urgent 
and  Imperative  that  we  do  so  immedi- 
ately. 

If  we  do  not  act  quicldy  to  bring  our 
space  and  missile  programs  undo*  one 
authority,  we  shall  continue  to  be  en- 
meshed in  a  multiplicity  of  ageoMCies,  and 
the  missile  lag  between  us  and  the  So- 
viet Union  will  widen. 

As  we  move  forward  in  this  fascinat- 
ing new  field  of  human  endeavor,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  is  not  on^  in  the 
area  of  military  objectives  that  we  are 
losing  ground  for  falling  to  unify  our 
efforts. 

A  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
released  a  few  months  ago,  stated: 

The  general  problem  of  worldwide  oom- 
munlcatlons  Involves  a  complex  and  inter- 
related set  of  economic  and  political  as  weU 
as  technical  considerations,  "nius  any  plans 
require  reevaluatlon  of  broad  national  poU- 
cles  In  the  field  of  communications.  At  tbe 
present  time,  such  policies  do  not  appear 
clearly  defined.  Uoreover,  the  meohanism 
for  establishing  policy  is  unclear. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  calls  for 
greater  coordination  between  various 
agencies  interested  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, in  econofnics,  in  diplomacy,  in 
Government  Industry  relationships,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  regidatory  authority 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It  goes  on 
to  state: 

This  matter  becomes  of  partietilar  im- 
p>ortance  to  the  Congress  because  of  the 
large  number  of  agencies  now  having  eog- 
nizance  or  Jurisdiction  over  various  — peete 
of  either  communications  or  space  reeeewb 
and  operations,  and  of  the  unusual  degree 
of  coordination  this  involves. 


Among  these  agencies,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  boondog- 
gling Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobi- 
lization, the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
and  many  others. 

This  report  strongly  indicates  that  we 
must  accelerate  our  research  programs 
and  methods  of  coordination  between 
various  interested  Government  agencies 
if  we  are  to  keep  abreast  and  move  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  point  made 
by  this  study  is  the  recommendation 
that  the  executive  branch  without  delay 
examine  elements  of  public  policy  con- 
cerned with  communications  sr>eciflcally 
as  related  to:  "The  identification  of 
central  Federal  authority  for  commu- 
nication policy." 

Mr.  President,  although  this  excellent 
study  deals  specifically  with  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  communications  pur- 
poses, it  is  indicative  of  the  multiplicity 
evident  everywhere  in  our  space  pro- 
grams. 

Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever.  Chief  of 
the  Air  Research  and  Development  Com- 
mand, testified  before  our  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  that  authority  for  di- 
rection at  the  operating  management 
level  is  not  clearly  defined  because  of 
the  division  between  various  services. 
He  testified  that  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  and  various  civilian  agencies,  in 
effect  are  competing  against  each  other. 
Then  it  necessarily  follows  taxpayers  pay 
and  pay  and  sweat  and  sweat. 

This  recent  action  by  President  Ken- 
nedy will  greatly  help  to  correct  this 
imfortunate  situation  and  save  taxpay- 
ers money.  However,  there  is  much 
more  streamlining  to  be  done. 

The  missile  and  space  race  is  one  we 
must  win  if  we  are  to  stop  Communist 
military  and  economic  domination  of 
the  world.  Our  space  and  miss:.le  pro- 
gram cost  approximately  $6  billon  last 
year.  The  cost  will  climb  ra(>idly  in 
future  years.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
present  grave  world  situation  continues 
we  shall  be  spending  between  $20  and 
$25  billion  annually  before  the  end  of 
the  decade. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  scientific 
talent  and  we  have  the  pioneering  spirit 
to  take  leadership  in  this  age  of  chal- 
lenge. Congress  has  provided  and  will 
continue  to  provide  the  money.  How- 
ever, we  must  eliminate  duplication  and 
waste  in  the  present  program. 

Our  civilian  space  and  aeronautical 
science  program  should  be  unified  imder 
one  authority  with  the  creation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  official;  Secretary  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space.  Great  Britain  already 
has  a  Ministry  of  Space  and  Atomic  Re- 
search with  Cabinet  status. 

The  creation  of  this  department  will 
not  only  lower  costs  and  increase  effi- 
ciency, but  also  give  proper  recognition 
and  status  to  the  challenging  new  space 
•ge. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  create 
a  Department  of  Aeronautics  and  Space 
which  will  have  Cabinet  status.  With 
its  adoption,  I  believe  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  an  end  to  the  waste  and  dupli- 
cation of  effort  as  well  as  to  a  dramatic 
surge  forward  in  the  race  for  space 
supremacy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1408)  to  establish  and  pre- 
scribe the  functions  of  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Aeronautics  and  Space,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


ADMISSION  TO  PRACTICE  BE- 
FORE FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Bridges,  Senator 
Hruska,  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  permit 
members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State  or  Federal  court  to  practice 
before  administrative  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Attorneys  wishing  to  practice  before 
many  Federal  agencies  are  often  con- 
fronted with  formidable  obstacles.  The 
agencies'  rules  vary  widely  and  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  an  attorney  from 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
appear  and  present  matters. 

In  the  case  of  nonlawyers,  additional 
requirements,  qualifications,  and  inves- 
tigations may  be  justified.  However, 
this  would  not  appear  to  be  appropriate 
for  an  attorney  who  must  show  evidence 
of  his  good  moral  character  and  educa- 
tional requisites,  and  pass  a  rigorous 
examination  to  be  admitted  to  the  bcu* 
of  his  home  State.  Upon  admisslMi  to 
the  bar,  the  attorney  is  subject  to  con- 
tinued surveillance  by  the  bench,  fellow 
members  of  the  bar,  and  the  public  with 
whom  he  must  deal. 

After  consulting  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Administrative  Procedure 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  I  find 
that  only  nine  departments  and  other 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment require  an  attorney  to  file  an  ap- 
plication for  admission  to  practice. 
Thirty-one  other  administrative  agen- 
cies do  not  require  an  attorney  to  follow 
such  a  procedure  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice, which  raises  a  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  formal  admission  proce- 
dures really  are  necessary  or  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  public. 

Some  proponents  of  formal  admission 
requirements  to  practice  before  Federal 
agencies  state  that  this  is  a  method  to 
insure  proper  discipline  among  members 
of  the  bar  engaged  in  matters  before 
these  agencies.  It  may  be  that  disci- 
plinary actions,  where  necessary,  are 
more  appropriately  and  properly  ef- 
fected by  the  bar  to  which  an  attorney 
is  admitted.  However,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  would  preclude  agen- 
cies from  disciplining  an  attorney  or  any 
other  iJerson  who  practices  before  them. 

The  Hoover  Commission  stated  that 
at  least  $300,000  a  year  could  be  saved 
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by  the  Treasury  DepArtment  alone  by 
ellmlnatlnff  some  of  its  formal  proce- 
dures for  admlsskm  of  attorneys.  The 
admissioa  of  attorneys  to  practice  In 
other  agencies  may  not  be  as  costly. 
However,  the  staff  work  and  correspond- 
ence required  to  process  formal  applica- 
tions certainly  Is  substantial. 

Uniform  rules  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice before  Federal  agencies  are  one 
step  in  the  direction  of  helping  to  clear 
the  maze  of  complex  and  often  unneces- 
sary rules  or  procedures  that  have  de- 
veloped within  our  Federal  agencies. 
The  Department  of  Justice  in  conduct- 
ing its  study  of  this  problem  has  recom- 
mended that  the  agencies  drop  the  for- 
mal admission  requirements  and  adopt 
a  uniform  rule  mniring  any  one  who  is 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
highest  court  of  any  State  eligible  to 
practice  before  them. 

Since  this  recommendation  was  made. 
I  am  informed  by  the  OfBce  of  Admm- 
istrative  Procedxire  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  only  two  Federal  agencies 
have  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  proposal.  My 
proposal  is  essentially  the  same  a.s  the 
recommendation  of  the  Departm^^nt  of 
Justice  and  would  be  mandatory  for  all 
agencies  and  departments  except  the 
Patent  Office.  The  Patent  Office  i.s  ex- 
cepted because  of  the  very  technical  na- 
ture of  the  practice  before  this  agency. 

When  it  is  considered  that  In  many 
cases  it  is  easier  to  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  than  It  Is  for  an  attorney 
to  be  recognized  by  Federal  administra- 
tive agencies,  the  need  for  this  bill  be- 
comes apparent.  It  Is  absurd  to  bar 
from  practice  before  a  Federal  adminis- 
trative agency  attorneys  who  are  con- 
sidered qualified  to  present  cases  before 
the  highest  court  of  a  State  or  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcou. 

The  bill  '  S.  1409)  to  provide  that  each 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  hij^hest  court 
of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal  court  shall 
be  entitled  to  practice  before  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  the  United  States,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ksating  'for  himself 
and  Senators  Braces  and  Hruska  > .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  oth^  provision  of  law.  any 
person  who  la  a  momber  In  good  standing  of 
the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State  or 
poesesslon  of  the  United  States,  ur  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  ahall  be  entitled  to 
practice  before  any  department,  board,  bu- 
reau, or  administrative  agency  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  tb«  Patent  Office,  with- 
out the  necessity  at  making  application 
therefor  or  of  showing  any  other  quallflca- 
Uona. 


PROPOSED  REPEAL  OP  THE  "AFFI- 
DAVrr  OP  DISBELIEF"  REQUIRE- 
MENT OP  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  eliminate  the  dl^crlnunat^Jly  affi- 
davit requirement  from  that  act.  The 
bill  would  not  change  the  NDEA  re- 
quirement that  each  student  applying 
for  Federal  loan.s  take  a  loyalty  ualh. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  strike  out  of  the  Nal.onal  Defen^^e 
Education  Act  a  section  which  has  ^^er.- 
ously  weakened  the  effectivenc&s  of  that 
act  and  given  offen.se  to  countle.ss  mem- 
bers of  the  academic  community  m  all 
parts  of  tlie  country.  1  hat  .section  is 
1001  >f  I  tl',  which  btate.s  that  no  per.son 
shall  receive  funds  under  the  act  unless 
he  ha.s  filed  an  affidavit  certifying'  "that 
he  does  not  believe  in.  and  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  and  does  not  support  any  ori;an- 
ization  that  believes  in  or  teache.s.  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  any  illejial  or 
unconstitutional  methods  " 

Our  objections  to  the  affidavit  of  dis- 
belief are  the.se: 

First.  It  is  unnecessary  Section  1001 
|ft'2i  requires  all  beneficiaries  of  the 
act  to  take  a  standard  loyalty  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government  T>iis  bill 
does  not  change  that  requirement  Why 
should  a  student  be  required  to  swear 
that  he  is  loyal  as  well  as  that  he  is  not 
disloyal?  Severe  criminal  laws  exi.st  for 
use  against  those  who  teacli  or  advocate 
tho  violent  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whether  or  not  they  have  applied 
for  benefits  under  the  Education  Act. 

Second.  It  is  ineffective.  No  convinced 
Communlit  would  hesitate  to  take  either 
the  oath  or  the  affidavit. 

Third.  It  def'-ats  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  While  the  disloyal  person  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  it,  some  intelligent 
conscientious  young  people,  of  the  very 
kind  the  act  is  designed  to  help,  have 
refused  to  participate  in  Uie  defense 
education  program  because  of  thus  re- 
quirement. A  number  of  the  finest  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  the  coun- 
try, in  all  ret;ion.s.  public  and  private, 
sectarian  and  nonsectarian.  have  re- 
fused to  accept  any  funds  becau-^e  of 
section  1001'  f  >  '  1 . ,  and  the  list  of  these 
institutions  is  £;rowins. 

Fourth.  It  is  discriminatory.  Busi- 
nessmen who  receive  Government  loans 
or  contracts,  farmers  who  receive  Gov- 
ernment subsidies,  veterans  and  their 
dependents  who  receive  Government 
pensions — none  of  them  have  to  file 
sworn  statements  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  organizations  which  believe  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Goverrmient.  Only 
students  are  required  to  do  so.  And  not 
all  students — only  those  from  poor  fam- 
ilies who  are  oblisred  to  borrow  funds  to 
complete  their  education 

For  these  rea.sons,  and  many  more,  we 
urge  the  early  passage  of  our  bill  to  re- 
peal the  afDdavlt  of  disbelief. 


We  are  confident  that  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  has  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  college 
and  university  students  and  teachers  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  merits  and 
will  attract  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Senate. 

According  to  the  latest  information 
available  from  the  Office  of  Education. 
27  colleges  and  universities  have  de- 
cliiunl  to  participate  in  or  have  with- 
drawn from  the  student  loan  program 
becau.se  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit  re- 
(juirement.  In  addition,  there  are  scores 
of  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
whie  pifuiiiits.  b'ards  of  directors, 
faculties,  and  .student  bodies  have  stated 
their  opiKteition  to  the  affidavit.  College 
and  university  lissociations  and  associa- 
tions of  coUetje  teachers  and  students 
representing  virtually  all  of  the  Nation's 
hi»4her  education  community  have  stated 
their  di.^approval  cf  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit. 

The  VICE  PRP::siDE:rr.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  tS.  1411 1  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Eklucation  Act,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Clark  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javits  I ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


UNCLAIMED   PERSONAL   PROPERTY 
ACT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors BcsH,  Byhd  of  Virginia,  Enci^. 
Javits,  and  Kuchel,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  facilitate  the  discov- 
ery and  recovery  by  the  States  of  un- 
claimed personal  property  in  the  custody 
of  Federal  agencies. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  1846  which 
I  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress. 

By  way  of  background  on  this  measure 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  National 
Association  of  Attorney  Generals  at  Its 
1956  conference  established  a  commit- 
tee on  escheats  which  was  directed  to 
draft  a  bill  to  facilitate  States  in  the 
discovery  and  recovery  of  unclaimed 
property  in  custody  of  officers,  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  US.  Government  r>ossesses  large 
sums  of  moneys — credits — and  some 
tangible  property  remaining  unclaimed 
by  owners  whose  Identities  or  where- 
abouts have  not  been  determined.  There 
IS  no  such  thing  as  Federal  escheat,  ex- 
cept ui  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
those  territories  where  the  power  has 
not  been  delegated  The  States  wherein 
unknown  or  missing  owners  last  resided 
have  a  clear  lethal  right  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  unclaimed  funds  and  property. 
Systematic  recovery,  however,  has  been 
impracticable  for  want  of  information 
enabling  the  discovery  of  assets. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  recovery  by 
the  States  of  such  unclaimed  funds  and 
property,  the  committee  on  escheats 
drafted  and  requested  the  introduction 
of  the  bm  which  I  am  offering  today. 
This  bill  would  provide  meanj  whereby 
Information  relating  to  unclaimed  funds 
and  property  shall  be  determined  and 


reported  by  the  United  States  to  the  in- 
dividual States  whenever  State  law  pro- 
vides means  whereby  the  CSovemment 
shall  be.  first,  held  harmless  against  all 
claims  Including  claims  of  true  owners 
and  second,  compensated  for  the  costs  of 
search  and  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  biU  (S.  1414)  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery and  recovery  by  the  States  of  un- 
claimed personal  property  in  the  custody 
of  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  HnicPHxrr  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD    VOTE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as 
long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  urged  that  18-year-olds  be  given 
the  right  to  vote. 

Again  this  year,  I  introduce  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
bring  this  about.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  It  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  need  not  detain  the 
Senate  with  a  discussion  of  the  many 
reasons  for  this  amendment.  AH  of  us 
are  well  aware  of  them. 

I  would  like  instead  to  call  attention 
this  morning  to  a  letter  from  Miss  Bon- 
nita  Foy  Dimitry  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
which  was  printed  on  February  3  of  this 
year  in  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 
Miss  Dimitry.  better  than  I,  speaks  for 
the  18-year-olds.  I  am  not  qualified  to 
speak  for  this  fortunate  group,  but,  oh, 
how  I  wish  I  were. 

Miss  Dimitry  points  out  that  she  is 
18  years  old  and  that  she  has  a  respon- 
sible position  in  a  bank;  that  she  plans 
to  marry;  that  she  pays  taxes;  and  that 
she  believes  she  should  have  the  right 
to  vote.  She  goes  on  In  a  very  forceful 
and  thoughtful  manner  to  present  her 
arguments  for  this  measure. 

She  points  out  that  not  only  shotild 
18-year-olds  be  permitted  to  vote,  but 
they  should  also  be  accorded  a  number 
of  other  rights  and  privileges  not  pres- 
ently made  available  to  them.  She  ends 
up  by  urging  that  the  Congress  "give 
our  young  men  and  women  a  chance  to 
show  the  stuff  they're  made  of." 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Dimitry  and  the  men  and  women  18  to 
20,  I  respectfully  urge  that  we  grant  this 
request.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Miss  Dimitry's  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  prior  to  the  text 
of  the  Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccois, 

as  follows: 

I  FYom  the  Rochester  Timea-Unlon,  Feb.  S. 

19eil 

Asks  Vote  ro«  18-Txab-Olim 

Should  the  voting  age  be  lowered?  IM 
me  voice  a  loud  "Yes." 

I  am  18,  hold  a  responsible  position  in  a 
bank,  plan  to  marry  this  spring  and  pay 
taxes. 


Putting  aside  all  the  old  arguments  for 
lowering  the  voting  age.  which,  I  believe,  are 
all  very  sound,  I  should  like  to  add  my  own 
pet  reason:  Why  If  lO-year-olds  are  allowed 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
are  they  not  allowed  to  assume  the  priv- 
ileges? 

We  can  get  married,  have  children,  drink, 
drive  cars,  pay  taxes,  and  yet  we  are  con- 
sidered too  young  to  vote.  The  greatest 
privilege  of  any  American  Is  denied  us. 

Public  schools  spend  13  years  training  us 
to  take  our  place  In  society,  be  leaders.  Indi- 
vidualists, and  responsible;  and  yet  society 
then  refuses  us  for  3  years.  Why?  Our 
names  on  papers  are  worthless,  we  can't  even 
buy  a  dish  on  time  without  an  older  i>er- 
son's  OK.  We  are  allowed  to  support  the 
Government,  but  are  allowed  to  have  no 
say  In  it.    Is  this  fair? 

Por  those  skeptics  who  say  we're  not  ma- 
ture enough  to  cast  a  vote,  let  me  point  out 
that  one  State  In  our  Union  had  the  cour- 
age to  try  It. 

How  many  men  and  women  of  legal  age 
bother  to  vote?  Yet  here  we  are  with  a 
whole  generation  of  fresh,  young  minds  with 
sound  ideas,  and  I  might  add  Judgmient,  de- 
nied the  freedom  so  coveted  by  us  and  neg- 
lected and  abused  by  our  more  favored  elders. 

Give  our  young  men  and  women  a  chance 
to  show  the  stuff  they're  made  of. 

BoNNFTA  Foy  DiMmiT. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  67)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  granting  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  18  the  right  to  vote, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Keating,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tioo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 
"Article — 

"SacnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  ahall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
lature of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission  to   the   States   by   the   Congress." 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1938— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  me,  Senators 
Clakk,  Humphrey,  McCarthy,  and  Jav- 
its to  the  bill  (S.  1122)  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  minimum  wages 
for  certain  persons  employed  In  agricul- 


ture, and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  to  correct 
a  technical  error  in  S.  1122  as  intro- 
duced. The  error  concerns  the  number 
of  man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  used 
by  an  employer  to  determine  whether  he 
is  covered  by  the  bill.  The  number  of 
man-days  of  hired  farm  labor  specified 
in  the  bill,  as  introduced,  is  2,244,  where- 
as the  number  of  days  which  should  have 
been  specified  is  560.  The  provision  in 
question  is  contained  in  S.  1122,  on  page 
2,  lines  24  and  25. 

Tills  technical  amendment  will  make 
the  relevant  portion  of  the  bill  begin- 
ning on  page  2,  line  22,  and  continuing 
tlirough  the  period  in  line  7,  page  3,  read 
as  follows: 

(4)  if  such  employee  performs  hired  farm 
labor  for  an  employer  who  during  any  one 
of  the  four  preceding  calendar  quarters 
used  more  than  five  hundred  and  sixty  man- 
days  of  hired  farm  labor,  such  employee  shall 
be  paid  by  his  employer  (1)  not  less  than  75 
cents  an  hour  during  the  first  year  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  (11) 
not  less  than  85  cents  an  hour  during  the 
second  year  following  such  effective  date, 
(Hi)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  during  the 
third  year  following  such  effective  date,  and 
(iv)  thereafter,  not  less  than  the  rate  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

The  interested  administrative  agen- 
cies have  been  informed  of  this  technical 
defect  and  will  submit  tlieir  reports  on 
the  basis  of  a  560  man-day  of  hired  farm 
labor  as  the  test  of  employer  coverage. 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  should  also  make  their 
reviews  and  evaluations  of  the  measure 
on  the  ba,sis  of  560  man-days  instead  of 
2  244  man-days. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  34  and  25,  strike  out  "two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  man- 
days  of  hired  farm  labor"  and  insert  in  lien 
thereof    "five    hundred    sixty    man-days   of 

hired  farm  labor". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith],  tiie  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rawdolph],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  GrueninoI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  follow- 
ing biUs  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
X  of  the  Social  Secm-ity  Act  pertaining 
to  the  blind,  which  was  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  Februai-y 
9,  1961— S.  904,  S.  905,  S.  906,  S.  907,  and 
S.  908.     I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
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thAt  the  zuutte  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [llr.  Jackson]  be  added  as 
a  coeponsor  of  8.908. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NCynCE  OP  MEETINO  OP  THE  AMER- 
ICAN GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION 

Mr.  KEATLNO.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Cooley,  of 
North  Carolina,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the 
American  group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Tues- 
day. March  28,  in  room  P-39  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All 
Members  interested  are  urged  to  attend 
tlie  meeting. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JOHN  M.  KELLY  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Mr.    ANDERSON.     Mr.    President.    I 

announce  that  on  Monday  next,  March 
27.  1961.  at  9:30  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  room  3110, 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  a  hearing 
will  be  held  on  the  nomination  of  John 
M.  Kelly  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  a  biographical 
resimi^  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Kelly 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  rtsum»'» 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BlOCEAPHICAI.    RASVMi    OF    JOHN    M     KZIXY 

Age:  46  years.  Born  OcUiber  1.  1914. 
ChelB«a,  Mass. 

Married:  Esther  Elizabeth  Ladenburg. 
Fremont,    Nebr .   December   39.    1938 

Children:  Joseph.  30:  Patricia.  17  Mary 
Ann.  13:  MlchMl.  11. 

Son  of  James  B.  Kelly  (retired.  43  years. 
Biveau  of  Customs,  Oeparunent  of  the 
Treasury)  and  XUaabeth  B.  Kelly.  Bosu>n, 
Mass  One  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

Education:  Public  schools.  Everett,  Mass. 
Bachelor  of  scienoe  In  mining  engineering. 
New  Mexico,  School  of  Mines.  1936:  profes- 
sional degree  of  petroleum  englne<>r  1939. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

BMrLOTMBMT    KKCORO 

September  1946  to  Present  Consulting 
mining  and  petroleum  engineer  and  geoio- 
glst;  Independent  oU  producer  In  New  Mex- 
ico, president.  Elk  dl  Co .  wholly  uwn>-(l 
family  business:  mineral  adviser  to  the  New 
Mexico  State  Land  Office. 

February  1945-6«ptember  1945  Produc- 
tion superintendent.  Oreat  Western  Drilling 
Co..  New  Mexico  and  Texas 

May  1941-FebnMry  1945:  state  geologist 
of  New  Mexico;  mMnber,  director,  and  execu- 
tive secretary.  New  Mexico  Oil  Conservation 
Commission:  director  of  the  New  Mexico 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mineral  Resources, 
coordinator  of  mines  in  New  Mexico.  War 
Production  Board:  member.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Petroleum  Begulatory  Authorities. 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War 

March  1937-May  1041:  Petroleum  engi- 
neer. In  charge  of  o41  conservation  and  en- 
gineering In  soutbMWtam  New  Mexico  for 
the  Lea  County  Operators  Committee,  a 
voluntary  oil  conserratlon  group 


September  193ft^  March  1937  Mine  chem- 
ist.  American  Metal  Co  .   Terrero.  N.  Mex 

May  1936-Septenjber  1936  Mining  engi- 
neer. Roeedale  Gold  Mines.  Ltd  .  Roeedale, 
N.  Mex.  and  Olobe.  Ariz 

Affiliations 

American    Institute    of    Mining   Engineers 

American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gists 

American  Association  of  Petroleum  Land 
Men. 

American   Petroleum  Institute 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America. 

Member.  Small  Business  Advisory  Board, 
Snmll   Business   Administration 

New  Mexico  Geological  Society 

New  Mexico  OU  &  Gas  Association 

New   Mexico  Land   Men's   Association 

New  Mexico  Mining  Association 

New  Mexico  Petroleum  Industries  Commit- 
tee. 

Member.  New  Mexico  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cational   Finance 

Roewell  Geological  Society 

Engineers  Club  of  New   Mexico 

Mining  Club  of  New  York  City. 

Knights   of   Columbus 

Elks    Club 

Registered  petroleum  engmeer.  State  of 
New    Mexico 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  business 
pending  on  the  calendar,  and  I  express 
the  hope,  which  I  know  is  joined  in  by 
the  dlstinguLshed  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  minority  leader  I  Mr.  DirkscnI.  that 
the  committees  should,  in  their  wisdom, 
and  at  their  discretion,  act  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  in  reporting  vital 
measures,  so  we  can  act  on  them  on  the 
floor. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  bu.sineM  as  of 
now  on  the  calendar  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  any  committee 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  discu-sM-d  the 
matter  ct  some  length  yesterday.  I 
must  confess  there  is  a  difficulty  which 
is  measured  somewhat  by  the  calendar 
and  somewhat  by  the  element  of  human 
energy.  A  majority  of  the  load  of  pro- 
posed legislation  has  t)een  placed  on  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
We  have  had  hearings  on  the  minimum 
wage  bill 

We  must  wait  for  many  exhibits  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  record  and  for  the 
galley  proofs  to  be  returned  t)efore  the 
committee  can  have  an  executive  .session 
and  then  proceed  to  mark  up  the  bill 
The  hearings  on  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  closed  yesterday,  as  I  under- 
stand. There  has  been  a  great  abun- 
dance of  testimony,  and  it  will  take  quite 
some  time  to  digest  it.  In  addition,  we 
have  put  an  unusual  burden  on  the  mi- 
nority clerks  of  that  committee,  because 
other  hearings  were  running  concur- 
rently upon  rather  important  matters. 

I  can  understand  the  majority  leader  s 
desire  to  get  those  portions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  the  floor  sis  quickly  as 
possible,  and  I  have  assured  him.  for  my- 
self, and  also  for  my  colleagues,  that  we 
will  do  our  best  to  expedite  action  and  get 


ttiem  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
even  though  our  views  may  not  be  In 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  majority  on 
the  committee.  But  I  reaffirm  the  gen- 
eral approach  that  we  have  taken; 
namely,  that  we  shall  not  obstruct;  that. 
if  we  feel  we  must,  we  shall  modify 
where  we  can;  that  we  shall  oppose  if 
we  feel  we  must  on  the  basis  of  principle ; 
but  never  will  we  be  arbitrary  or  cause 
obstruction  merely  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  hostile  attitude,  because  we  beUeve 
that  the  proposals  in  the  President's 
program  merit  the  very  best  of  consider- 
ation, and  when  we  have  made  our  case, 
we  shall  cheerfully  abide  the  results. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  in  reply 
to  the  minority  leader,  that  he  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  understanding.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  him.  It 
is  our  intention  to  have  the  Senate  recess 
or  adjourn  over  from  time  to  time,  so 
the  committees,  and  most  especially  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
can  catch  up  on  the  tremendous  amount 
of  work  which  they  have  undertaken, 
and  lessen  the  burden  which  is  theirs  at 
the  present  time. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
regrettably  impossible  for  me  to  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday  after- 
noon to  hear  the  splendid  presentation 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastore]  on  the  problems  of 
the  domestic  textile  industry.  However, 
having  studied  his  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  together  with  the 
comments  of  other  Senators.  I  wish  to 
announce  my  wholehearted  agreement 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Because  of  my  very  close  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry, I  am  well  aware  of  the  time  and 
effort  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  devoted  to  this  sit- 
uation. I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  present  sit- 
uation £ind  for  his  constructive  remedial 
recommendations. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  covered  the  situation  very 
well,  and  tlierefore  I  shall  not  attempt 
at  this  time  to  spell  out  in  detail  my 
complete  views  on  the  subject.  How- 
evfr.  I  would  like  to  stre.ss  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Senate  one  particular  recom- 
mendation which  in  my  estimation  is 
deserving  of  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  one  of  us. 

I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  institute 
quotas  on  textile  mill  products,  by  cate- 
gory, and  by  country.  This  is  vital.  It 
IS  the  sincere  hope  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future. 

We  have  studied  and  discussed  the 
effects  of  ever-mounting  imports  on  our 
textile  industry  for  too  long  a  time.  The 
time  for  decision  is  long  past  due.  I 
submit  that  if  the  recommendations 
presented  here  yesterday  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  are  not  Imple- 
mented very  shortly,  we  shall  And  the 
rate  of  textile  imports  accelerating  to  a 


point  where  It  win  choke  those  remain- 
ing textile  plants  which  have  managed 
thus  far  to  survive. 

The  sentiment  was  expressed  here 
yesterday — and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  concurs — that  international 
trade  is  a  reality  and  that  it  probably 
will  expand.  Nonetheless,  we  cannot 
let  the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  field  of 
textile  imports  go  completely  unchecked 
while  this  country's  manufacturers  con- 
tinue falling  by  the  wayside.  In  my 
opinion,  a  flexible  quota  system  is  ttie 
best  method  of  allowing  imports  to  ex- 
pand in  proportion  to  the  natural 
growth  of  the  domestic  market  without 
driving  our  domestic  textile  industry 
into  bankruptcy. 

This  is  a  problem,  Mr.  President, 
which  cries  out  for  an  effective  solution. 
Action  is  needed  now,  and  I,  for  one, 
vigorously  support  the  proposals  sug- 
gested here  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Isl&nd. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  colum- 
nist David  Lawrence  had  an  interesting 
and  informative  article  in  the  March  16 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  article,  entitled  "Administration 
Called  Lax  About  Tax  Depreciation.** 
calls  attention  to  the  past  failure  of  the 
pump- priming  measures  of  the  New  Deal 
era  to  lessen  the  staggering  unempkqr- 
ment  of  those  years.  We  all  know  that 
unemplojonent  under  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  continued  at 
unprecedented  heights  right  up  to  World 
Warn. 

All  the  pumps  that  the  Democrats 
could  prime  with  billions  of  our  dollars — 
and  they  primed  many  a  pump — did  not 
alleviate  the  depressing  unemplojrmait 
situation  of  those  New  Deal  years. 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  in  his  article,  "the 
same  failure  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  encouraging  the  capital-goods  indus- 
tries is  manifest  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration." He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"while  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net are  going  around  the  country  mak- 
ing speeches  lamenting  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  they  inherited  from  the 
preceding  administration,  they  are  not 
doing  anything  themselves  to  cUre  the 
fundamental  trouble." 

As  for  fiscal  policy,  Mr.  Lawrence  cites 
the  fact  that: 

"nie  Elsenhower  administration  was 
blocked  again  and  again  by  the  Democratic 
majority  in  Congreaa,  especially  on  the  very 
vital  qiieetlon  of  meeting  the  competition  of 
high    Interest  rates  abroad. 

He  further  states  that — 

If  the  Democratic  Congress  had  permitted 
the  l>easury  to  sell  long-term  bonds 
at  higher  interest  rates,  this  would  have 
avoided  ezcesslTe  borrowing  on  ahort 
term  with  inflationary  effects.  In  the  ICHigir 
run  thla  would  have  helped  to  ■tabiUaa 
prices,  Increase  inveator  confidence  in  losg- 
term  bonds  and  thereby  promote  lower  In- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  well-reasemed, 
objective  assessment  of  the  present  New 
Frontier  approach,  or,  I  should  say.  non- 
approach,  to  the  present  unemployment 

problems.     There  is  much  talk  from  the 
Presidents  Cabinet.    There  are  the  same 


old  pumps  being  primed — and  It  lo<rfcs 
like  the  same  priming  that  failed  before. 
The  only  difference  is  we  cannot  use  the 
same  money  again.  It  was  spent  and  is 
gone;  the  new  pumps  call  for  new  money 
for  the  old  priming. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  all  the  New  Frontier  pump  primers  as 
required  reading,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ToDAT  IN  National  Atfaixs:  Administration 
Caixed  Lax  Aboiit  Tax  Depreciation 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington,  March  15. — The  current  re- 
eeaslon  la  supposed  to  be  touching  bottom, 
and  signs  of  an  upturn  are  being  noted  even 
as  antirecession  measures  of  various  kinds 
have  yet  to  be  considered  by  Congress.  But 
the  real  question  before  the  country  is  what 
is  going  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  recession 
that  seems  sure  to  come  after  the  brief 
period  of  economic  recovery  which  lies  ahead. 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
Kennedy  administration,  despite  its  large 
number  of  economic  advisers,  has  failed  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  basic  cause  of  the 
present  recession  and  the  certain  cause  of 
more  recessions  to  come. 

Experience,  it  would  appear,  should  have 
taught  a  lesson.  The  United  States  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  worldwide  depression  In  the 
1030's  but  failed  to  emerge — as  did  the  rest 
of  the  world — until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  This  created  a  demand  for  capital 
goods  In  America  and  finally  cut  down  the 
unemployment.  Pump  priming  for  7  years 
had  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America  billions 
of  dollars,  but  It  was  In  vain,  as  the  number 
of  unemployed  throughout  the  New  Deal  re- 
mained higher  than  at  any  other  time  in 
American  history — In  fact,  much  higher  than 
it  is  today. 

lOTHOD   CAIXZD    QtTZSTIONABLX 

The  same  failure  to  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  encouraging  the  capital-goods  In- 
dustries is  manifest  under  the  Kennedy 
administration.  While  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet  are  going  around  the  country 
making  speeches  lamenting  the  unemploy- 
ment problems  they  inherited  from  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  they  are  not  doing 
anything  themselves  to  cure  the  funda- 
mental trouble.  The  Kisenhower  adminis- 
tration was  blocked  again  and  again  by  the 
Democratic  majority  In  Congress,  especially 
on  the  very  vital  question  of  meeting  the 
competition  of  high  Interest  rates  abroad. 
Today,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  being 
permitted  to  buy  long-term  bonds  at  a  dis- 
count, and  this  Is  supposed  to  be  another 
way  of  achieving  the  same  objective  sought 
a  years  ago.  But  It  really  Is  a  questionable 
device. 

Actually,  if  the  Democratic  Congress  had 
permitted  the  Treasury  to  sell  long-term 
bonds  at  higher  interest  rates,  this  would 
bare  avoided  excessive  borrowing  on  short 
term  with  inflationary  effects.  In  the  longer 
run  this  would  have  helped  to  stabilize 
prices.  Increase  Investor  confidence  In  long- 
term  bonds,  and  thereby  promote  lower  inter- 
est rates. 

While  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  could  be 
borrowed  this  year  by  biurlness  for  Industrial 
projects  in  this  country — ^for  replacement  of 
plant  and  xxKxlemlaatlon  of  machinery — 
such  spending  Is  being  held  up.  The  two 
main  reasons  for  this  are  that  long-term 
interest  rates  are  too  high  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  have  failed  to  do  any- 
thing about  laws  covering  the  tax-deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

Meanwhile,  vast  sums  that  could  be  put  to 
work  in  creating  Jobs  are  not  being  Invested 


In  new  plant  or  equipment.  Thla  means 
that  a  start  Is  not  being  made  toward  the 
efQciency  necessary  to  bring  about  lower 
prices.  Steel,  coed,  railroads,  and  other 
forms  of  transportation.  Tnn/'.hiTn>  tools,  and 
the  heavy-goods  Industries  generally  would 
be  aided,  and  "structural  unemployment" 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 

NO  ACTION   ON  TAXES 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  been  In 
office  nearly  2  months  but  nothing  has 
been  done  to  assure  a  change  In  tax-deprecl- 
atlon  allowances.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  for 
businessmen  to  draw  up  plans  and  arrange 
financing.  Valuable  time  has  been  lost  al- 
ready through  the  dilatory  way  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  has  been  dealing  with 
tho  problem  of  growth. 

A  look  at  what  has  happened  in  recent 
years  is  enlightening.  In  postwar  years,  the 
figures  show  that,  when  capital  spending 
has  been  high,  unemployment  has  been  low. 
What  Is  needed  Is  not  Just  more  capacity, 
and  Industry,  but  better  capacity,  especially 
to  offset  high  labor  costs. 

The  preceding  administration  secured  in 
1954  some  improvement  in  the  tax  law  gov- 
erning depreciation,  and.  though  thla  was 
relatively  slight,  it  did  stimulate  Investment 
for  a  while.  In  1956,  for  instance,  invest- 
ment spending  rose  22  percent  on  top  of  a 
7  percent  gain  in  1955.  Unemployment 
dropped  from  3,600,000  to  2,800,000. 

FELT  IN   LATKR   TKARS 

The  full  effect  of  this  spending  was  felt 
in  succeeding  years.  Indeed,  some  of  it 
aided  the  profit  picture  of  the  heavy-goods 
industries  in  1060.  As  interest  rates,  how- 
ever, began  to  skyrocket  in  early  1960,  and 
as  businessmen  started  to  worry  about 
what  a  Democratic  administration  would  do, 
the  tendency  arose  to  abandon  many  plans 
for  capital  spending. 

A  wait-and-see  attitude  stUl  prevails  today. 
FcHT  despite  all  the  talk  of  antirecession 
measures,  the  basic  need — encouragement 
of  capital  spending — has  not  heen  met.  Lots 
of  things  were  being  said  only  a  few  months 
ago  about  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
national  output  and  raising  the  rate  of  na- 
tional growth,  but,  oddly  enough,  no  bUla 
have  been  reported  by  any  committees  of 
Congress  to  attain  these  particular  ob- 
jectives. 


NEW  STUDY  PRODS  UNITED  STATES 
ON  POLICY  TOWARD  INDIANS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  presently 
there  are  pending  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  two  bills, 
S.  869  and  S.  870,  sponsored  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  and  myself.  The  measures 
relate  to  the  termination  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  Menominee  Indian  Tiibe  in 
Wisconsin. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will 
find  it  possible  to  consider  these  pro- 
posals in  the  very  near  future.  The  ob- 
jective is  to  assure  adequate  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  tribe  to  get  its  eco- 
ncHnic  house  in  order,  as  well  as  to  cope 
with  serious  social,  educational,  sanita- 
tion, and  other  problems  arising  out  of 
termination. 

In  accordance  with  previously  passed 
legislation,  the  tribe  has  made  a  realistic 
effort  to  fulfill  its  obligations  and  to  meet 
deadlines  in  creating  machinery  for 
handling  of  tribal  assets.  However,  it 
is  important  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
to  finish  a  well-begun  Job. 

Unfortunately,  the  history  of  U.S.  ter- 
mination policy  is  spotted  with  inci- 
dents in  which  there  was  no  adequate 
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foundation  for  t«nBtn*tk>n  of  Federal 
oontrol  over  AmericttB  Indians.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  have  been  forced  sales,  waste- 
ful exploitation  of  mdian  lands  and  as- 
sets, and  other  rtliMtrom  events. 

A  newly  published  itody  provides  more 
evidence  of  the  need  for  good  Judgment 
in  the  f(»inulatlon  of  termination  plans 
for  Tndlans  througbout  the  country. 
The  study,  I  bellere.  deeerves  the  con- 
sideration both  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  In  the  Interior  Department 
and  of  the  Consreet. 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor published  an  article  by  Kimmis 
Hendrlck.  entitled  "New  Study  Prods 
United  States  on  Policy  Toward  In- 
dians." Reflecting  the  need  for  realism 
and  re«;x>nslblllty  in  this  field.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Christian  fldano*  Monitor,  Mar. 

ao,  iMi] 
New  Stcdt  Piooa  Uinna  Br*TKs  on  Polict 

TOWABD   ZmUMS 

(By  Klmmls  Handrlck) 

Los  Angelxs. 

One  more  study  of  Vbm  American  Indian's 
situation  adds  weighty  t— tlmony  tiiat  this 
Nation's  biggest  servioe  to  the  first  Ameri- 
cans should  be  encounnesn  wnt  for  them  to 
participate  fully  in  determining  their  fu- 
ture. 

This  neweet  study  ocyvers  4  years  of  re- 
search by  a  distlngulabed  eitioens'  group 
eeUblished  in  1M7  by  the  Pund  for  the  Re- 
public. Named  "A  Oanmlsslon  on  the 
Rights.  Liberties,  and  ReeponalblUtles  of  the 
American  Indian."  lt«  chairman  Is  Meredith 
O.  Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of 
Mlnneeota. 

In  general,  the  report  based  on  the  com- 
mission's study  coven  no  new  ground.  It 
makes  reconunendatlons  which  have  been 
urged  by  other  groups.  Indian  and  non- In- 
dian, time  and  time  again.  Its  Importance 
may  be  the  support  it  gives  such  recom- 
mendations Just  at  this  time  when  the  new 
Kennedy  admlnlstratlOQ  is  reex.imtning 
American  Indian  policy. 
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On  one  of  the  major  qucetlons  of  .^m^ri- 
can  policy — the  stand  taken  in  1063  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  favoring  ter- 
mination of  Federal  trusteeship  over  Indian 
lands — the  commission  comes  out  strongly 
for  Indian  participation. 

Termination  now  has  been  carried  out  In 
a  number  of  cases,  the  oommlaslon  notes. 
without  Indians  being  adequately  Informed 

Such  Instances,  the  commission  charges, 
have  threatened  the  whole  tribal  and  legal 
system  on  which  Indian  reservation  life 
rests.  It  has  brought  about  the  forced  sale 
and  wasteful  exploitation  of  Indian  lands. 
It  has  left  taxation  problems  undefined  and 
unanswered.  It  has  allowed  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  escape  Its  recognized  or 
stated  obligations  to  educate  Indians  to  Im- 
prove their  lands,  and  to  provide  them  with 
health  and  welfare  servlcee. 

Full  participation  of  Indians  In  any  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  termination. the  commis- 
sion declaree.  should  be  made  the  prerequi- 
site by  Congress  to  acceptance  of  any 
termination  plans. 

It  notee  that  the  whole  matter  of  termi- 
nating Fsderal  trusteaahlp  for  Indian  lands 
Involves  the  readlneea  of  Indians  themselves 
to  take  over  theee  landa,  to  develop  them 
properly  and  profitably,  and  to  make  their 


lands    the    basis    for    future    economic    and 
social  stability. 

"American  policy,  If  It  Is  to  succeed."  the 
commission  says,  "must  aim  at  helping  In- 
dians to  prepare  themselves  In  advance  of 
termination  for  self-reliant  living  In  what- 
ever la  their  prevailing  social  and  economic 
framework." 

This  position  resembles  similar  stands 
taken  by  virtually  every  organization  of  In- 
dians and  non-Inalans  deeply  concerned 
with  Justice  to  the  Indian  peoples.  It  rejects 
the  efforts  made  In  various  Instances  by  the 
US.  Indian  Bureau  to  hurry  through  termi- 
nation agreements,  at  the  risk  of  failure  to 
obtain  general  understanding  by  the  Indians 
affected  of  what  was  Involved. 

Although  critical  of  Indian  Bureau  policies 
In  numerous  particulars,  the  conunlsalon 
reconunends  the  Bureau's  continuance  for 
the  present. 

Says  the  conunlsalon.  "The  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Bureau  should  be  an  affirmative 
one;  always  to  counsel  and  assist  the  Indian. 
not  to  control  or  regiment  him.  It  should 
offer  him  technical  advice  and  other  help  In 
the  initiation  and  execution  of  plans  for 
developing  and  managing  his  natural  re- 
sources, for  expanding  his  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  operating  his  government,  and 
for  lettering  his  living  conditions. ' 

ADVraOST    BOAXO    UBGKD 

To  this  end,  the  commission  recommends 
that  the  B\ireau  establish  a  special  division 
staffed  with  competent  economists,  planners. 
and  community  analysts.  It  also  proposes 
the  establishment  of  an  Indian  advisory 
board  of  distinguished  citizens.  apf>otnted  to 
report  to  him  regiilaxly  on  the  state  of  trlt>es. 
Called  a  program  of  Indian  citizens,  the  com- 
mission has  copies  available  to  all  who  ask 
for  it  at  the  commission's  headquarters  In 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex  .  or  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  offices  In  New  York  and  In  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.'  The  full  study  Is  to  t)e  pub- 
lished later  this  year 

Besides  Mr.  Wlls'-m.  commission  memNrs 
are  W.  W.  Keeler.  vice  president  nf  Phillips 
Petroleum  Ca  ;  Karl  N  IJewellyn  of 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Arthur  M. 
Schleslnger  of  Harvard  University;  and 
Charles  Sprague,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Salem  (Ore^  i  .Statesman.  The  ctimnilAHl-.n  s 
first  executive  director  was  WUllani  A. 
Brophy   succeeded  by  Dr    .S    D    Abcrle 


SHOE  IMPORTS 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  commented  in  relation  to  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  action  respecting  the 
woolen  Industry.  Today  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  member  of  the  Sheboygan 
shoe  Industry  which  shows  that  laat  year 
120  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  Imported 
into  the  United  States.  The  impact 
upon  the  domestic  .shoe  industry  wa.s 
very  serious. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  whole  problem. 
Including  the  one  which  was  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BaroGEsI  will  have  early  considera- 
tion by  an  appropriate  committee,  so 
we  can  ascertain  just  what  the  answer  to 
the  problem  Is. 

I  think  probably  one  of  the  answers  Is 
the  adoption  of  quotas.  Certainly,  when 
we  are  thinking  of  the  expenditure  of 
some  M  billion  in  foreign  assLstance.  as 
proposed  in  the  President's  message,  we 
had  better  start  thinking  about  assist- 
ing our  own  people.  I  sincerely  hope 
there  will  be  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry 
into  the  question,  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
tecting our  own  people. 


MENOMINEE  TERMINATION 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  distinguished  Commis- 
sion on  the  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  Indian, 
sponsored  by  the  Fimd  for  the  Republic, 
submitted  its  report,  "A  Program  for 
Indian  Citizens."  based  on  a  3-year  study 
of  Indian  problems.  The  report  is  of 
special  significance  because  one  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  Is  Mr.  W.  W. 
Keeler.  who  heads  President  Kennedy's 
special  task  force  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  report  criticizes  the  policy  of  ter- 
minating the  Federal  status  of  American 
Indian  tribes,  pointing  out  that  termina- 
tion might  be  doing  the  Indians  more 
harm  than  good.  An  article  by  Mr. 
David  Halberstam  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  18,  1961.  states: 

The  report  [of  the  commission]  criticized 
the  'hasty  manner'  In  which  termination 
was  belnff  Implemented.  It  charged  that 
"termination"  as  It  was  t>elng  applied  threat- 
ened to  bring  about  disruption  of  the  Indl* 
ans  tribal  and  legal  systems,  the  forced  sale 
and  wasteful  exploitation  of  Indian  lands, 
Inequitable  taxation,  and  abandonment  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  educational,  med- 
ical, and  roadbulidlng  and  other  services 
without  first  establishing  other  sources  of 
support  for  such  services. 

At  a  press  conference  following  the  re- 
lease of  the  report.  Mr.  Keeler  com- 
mented: 

Termination  has  been  a  retarding  In- 
fluence on  the  Indian  people. 

Such  high  level  recognition  of  this 
viewpoint  has  been  welcomed  among 
Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
section  of  "A  Program  for  American 
Citizens"  which  deals  with  termination — 
pages  5-14 — be  printed  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks  I  shall  also  ask  consent 
that  Mr.  Halberstam  s  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  16  be  printed  after 
my  remarks. 

Tliese  comments  on  the  policy  of  ter- 
minating the  Federal  status  of  American 
Indians  have  a  very  special  and  'mme- 
diate  significance  for  the  Menominee 
Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  To  them. 
termination  is  not  a  vague  problem 
located  at  some  point  in  the  distant 
future.  Their  termination  date  has 
been  set  for  April  30  of  this  year.  Just 
5  weeks  from  now. 

For  some  weeks  a  delegation  from  the 
Menominees.  consisting  of  Mr.  Jerome 
Orignon  and  Mr.  Al  Dodge,  have  been 
here  in  Washington  to  express  the  view 
of  the  tribe,  established  by  unanimous 
resolution,  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  terminate  successfully.  The  most 
serious  and  obvious  problem,  which  the 
delegates  have  documented  very  thor- 
oughly, is  the  lack  of  a  firm  financial 
basis  for  the  tribal  community. 

The  need  to  provide  education,  local 
government,  and  welfare  services  will 
Impose  a  considerable  financial  burden 
on  the  tribe  after  termination.  The 
present  condition  of  the  tribe's  lumber- 
ing operations,  which  have  been  their 
main  source  of  revenue,  is  such  that  it 
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is  most  unlikely  that  adequate  funds 
will  be  available  to  carry  that  burden. 

A  survey  by  a  management  consulting 
firm  indicates  that  extensive  moderni- 
zation and  development  is  needed  to 
make  the  lumber  operations  competi- 
tive. To  accomplish  this  will  take  time 
and  money.  I  believe  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  an  obligation  to  be  certain 
that  the  tribe  can  be  self-supporting. 
to  insure  that  its  living  standards  will 
not  decline,  before  severing  the  Federal 
connection. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G^eo^ge  Kenote,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  representative  with  the 
tribe  and  himself  a  Menominee,  ad- 
dressed to  the  attorney  general  of  Wis- 
consin, describing  the  present  economic 
prospects  of  the  tribe.  It  provides  an 
up-to-date  summary  of  the  cost  and 
revenue  position  that  the  tribe  is  now 
in.     In  his  letter  Mr.  Kenote  states: 

We  need  time  to  get  the  corporation  better 
established  and  on  lU  feet  so  that  it  can 
better  support  these  local  government  costs. 
Initially  (the  timber  operations  are)  al- 
most the  total  source  of  f\inds.  It  Is  in 
community  services  where  continued  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  Imperative  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  another  totaUy  dlstreseed 


In  an  earlier  letter  to  Tribal  Del^ate 
Jerome  Grignon,  Mr.  Kenote  said: 

I  think  you  should  strees  that  this  effort;^ 
Is  not  trying  to  defeat  termination,  but  is 
rather  trying  to  program  It  under  reason- 
ably sound  procedimes. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  tribe  has 
asked  that  their  Termination  Act  be 
amended.  At  their  request  I  introduced 
two  bills.  8.  869  and  S.  870,  which  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  au- 
thority to  postpone  their  termination, 
and  which  would  make  other  revisions 
in  the  tribe's  termination  program. 
The  text  of  the  amendments  submitted 
by  the  tribe  may  not  be  precisely  what 
is  needed,  but  it  is  their  hope  that  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  these  and 
other  proposals  which  would  insure  a 
satisfactory,  workable  basis  for  success- 
ful termination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  16,  the  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mission's report  dealing  with  termina- 
tion, and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Qeorge 
Kenote  to  the  attorney  general  of  'Wis- 
consin, be  printed  at  this  point  in  ttie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

UNrrxD  Statss  Is  Cautionsd  OK  ImiAir 
Pacts — Fuifo  ros  Rxftjbuc  Rapoar  Uwns 
Slov/down    nr    Polict    or    SMUita    Waid 

Status 

(By  David  Halberstam) 
Washington,  March  18. — A  Fund  for  the 
Republic  Commission  on  the  American  In- 
dian recommended  today  that  the  FMeral 
Oovernment  go  slow  In  termination  of 
treaties  with  Indian  groups. 

The  report,  which  was  made  here  today, 
was  considered  significant  because  one  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  also  heads 
President  Kennedy's  special  task  foroe  on 
Indian  affairs..  He  Is  W.  W.  Ketfer,  a  vtoe 
president  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Oo..  and 
a  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 


Ifir.  Keeler,  who  Is  a  special  consultant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  reorganizing 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  told  a  news 
conference  that  the  Kennedy  task  force  also 
believed  that  "termination  has  been  a  re- 
tarding influence  on  the  Indian  people." 

Termination,  a  policy  designed  to  remove 
the  Indians  as  wards  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment was  instituted  in  1963  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  which  wanted  to  make 
Indians  full  citizens.  The  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration contended  that  It  provided 
adequate  safeguards  for  protection  oS. 
Indians'  rights. 

SPEAKS    rOB    COMMISSION 

Mr.  Keeler  acted  as  spokeeman  for  the 
Commission  on  the  Rights,  Liberties  and 
Responsibilities  of  the  American  Indian, 
which  the  Pund  for  the  Republic  estab- 
lished in  March  1957. 

Other  members  of  the  group  which  spent 
4  years  in  studying  the  problem,  are: 

Dr.  C.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  chairman;  Karl  N. 
Llewellyn,  professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  Arthur  M.  Schlesln- 
ger, Sr.,  emeritus  professor  of  history  at 
Harvard,  and  Charles  Sprague,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Salem  (Oreg.)    Statesman. 

The  Pund  for  the  Republic  report  said 
the  termination  policy  might  be  doing  the 
Indiana  more  harm  than  good.  It  also  con- 
tained criticism  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  charging  that  It  employed  a  legalistic 
approach  that  had  frustrated  the  Indians, 
the  public  and  bureau  employes. 

The  report  criticized  the  hasty  manner 
in  which  termination  was  tielng  Imple- 
mented. It  charged  that  termination  as 
It  was  being  applied  threatened  to  bring 
about  disruption  of  the  Indian's  tribal  and 
legal  systems,  the  forced  sale  and  wasteful 
exploitation  of  Indian  lands,  inequitable 
taxation  and  abandonment  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  of  educational,  medical,  road- 
buUdlng,  and  other  services  without  first 
establishing  other  sources  of  support  for 
such  services. 

TzaMIMATION 
INTEODTJCnON 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,^  adopted 
in  1053,  sent  the  word  "termination"  spread- 


1  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  83d 
Oongrees,  1st  session: 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  to  make  the  Indians 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  entitled 
to  tlie  same  privileges  and  responsibilities  as 
are  appUcable  to  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  to  end  their  status  as  wards  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  grant  them  all  of  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  pertaining  to  Ameri- 
can citizenship;  and 

Whereas  the  Indians  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  should  assume 
their  full  responsibilities  as  American  cltl- 
■ens:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Mtetolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  declared 
to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that,  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time,  all  of  the  Indian  tribes  and 
the  individual  memt>ers  thereof  located 
within  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  New 
York,  and  Texas,  and  all  of  the  following 
named  Indian  tribes  and  Individual  members 
thereof,  should  be  freed  from  Federal  super- 
vision and  control  and  from  aU  disabilities 
and  limitations  specially  applicable  to  In- 
dians: The  Flathead  Tribe  of  Montana,  the 
Klamath  Tribe  of  Oregon,  the  Menominee 
Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  the  Potowatamie  Tribe 
of  KfiT^fTiif  and  Nebraslca,  and  those  memliers 
of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  who  are  on  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation,  North  Dakota.  It  is 
further  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress 


ing  like  a  prairie  flre  or  a  pestilence  through 
the  Indian  country.  It  stirred  conflicting 
reactions.  To  some  it  meant  the  severing  of 
ties  already  loose  and  ineffective.  Others 
welcomed  it  as  a  promise  of  early  sharing  In 
the  tribal  patrimony.  Many  outsiders  re- 
alized that  it  provided  a  first  step  toward 
acquiring  Indian  resoxirces.  In  the  great 
majority  of  Indians,  however,  it  aroused  deep 
fears  for  the  future.  The  action  of  Congress 
accompanied  by  the  phrase  "as  rapidly  as 
possible,"  sounded  to  them  like  the  stroke 
of  doom. 

Resolution  108  was  cast  In  terms  granting 
Indians  their  rights  and  prerogatives  as 
American  citizens.  Its  stated  purpose  was  to 
free  them  from  Federal  control  and  super- 
vision, end  their  wardship,  and  make  them 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  entitled  to  the 
same  privileges  as  other  citizens. 

Indians,  however,  were,  in  fact,  already 
citizens  by  Federal  law,  they  had  all  the 
rights  possessed  by  their  white  neighbors. 
The  term  wards  applied  to  them  was,  and 
had  for  a  long  time  l>een,  misleading. 
Except  for  the  Federal  prohibitions  against 
selling  alcoholic  liquor  to  Indians,  repealed 
In  1953,  they  were  subject  to  no  greater  Fed- 
eral control  or  oversight  of  their  persons 
than  any  other  citizens;  they  paid  State 
and  Federal  taxes  the  same  as  non-Indians, 
unless  si>eclflcally  exempted  by  treaty  agree- 
ment or  statute.  Most  of  the  exemptions 
applied  only  to  real  estate  or  Income  from 
trust  property.  The  property  the  Govern- 
ment held  In  trust  for  them  was  supervised 
as  In  any  other  triist,  although  some  claimed 
that  the  Government's  management  was  not 
effective.  The  restrictions  and  the  trusts, 
however,  had  not  been  Imposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but,  by  and  large,  had  resulted 
from  covenants  made  by  the  Indians  with 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  treaties, 
agreements,  statutes,  and  policies  designed 
to  protect  them  from  losing  their  land  and 
to  assure  the  right  of  self-government,  the 
inalienability  and  Immunity  from  taxes  of 
their  land,  and  the  service  wiiich  the 
United  States  provided. 

Termination  is  not  a  new  goal;  but  the 
word  Itself  has  remained  a  loose  one  without 
definite  meaning.  It  may  signify  any  one 
or  all  of  the  following: 

A  relaxation  of  unnecessary  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  government  and  business  of 
Indian  tribes  and  less  control  over  the  leas- 
ing and  use  of  trust  allotments  of 
Individuals. 

The  rapid  destruction  of  a  tribal  govern- 
ment that  has  operated  for  generations, 
thereby  uprooting  complex  Federal,  tribal 
and  State  relationships  which  are  defined 
In  hundreds  of  treaties,  statutes,  and  court 
decisions. 

The  forced  sale  of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
tribal  land  and  the  dissolution  of  the  trust 
on  all  allotments  of  members  of  terminated 
trlt>es. 


that,  upon  the  release  of  such  trlties  and  in- 
dividual members  thereof  from  such  dis- 
abilities and  limitations,  all  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  States  of 
California,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Texas  and 
all  other  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  whose  primary  purpose  was  to  serve 
any  Indian  tribe  or  individual  Indian  freed 
from  Federal  sui}ervlslon  should  be  atx>I- 
Ished.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  examine  all  existing  legislation  deal- 
ing with  such  Indians,  and  treaties  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
each  such  trll)e.  and  report  to  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  January  1,  1964,  his  reconunendatlons 
for  such  legislation  as,  in  tils  Judgment,  may 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution. 
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The  subjecting  of  all  tribal  and  trust- 
allotted  land  to  State  tajtatlon  regardles-s  of 
the  ability  of  the  Indians  to  pay 

The  applying  at  general  State  criminal 
and  clTll  laws  to  Indiana  In  place  of  Fed- 
eral and  tribal  laws  suited  to  their  special 
needs. 

The  abandonment  by  the  United  States  >f 
education,  medical  and  hospital  treatment. 
roadbulldlng.  and  other  functions,  and  of 
technical  and  administrative  services  anU 
guidance  to  Indians  In  the  manag^^ment  of 
their  ov^n  alTalrs,  without  giving  any  aa- 
siirance  that  the  neoeasary  servlcej  wUl  be 
available  from  other  sources  as  they  are  to 
other  citizens. 

A  violation  of  the  expressed  <>r  imi  lied 
obligations  of  Ueatlsa  and  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  tribe  for 
exemption  from  taxation,  self-government. 
and  performance  of  Federal  services  with  nt 
these  changes  having  had  the  unqaalirled 
consent  of  the  tribe. 

The  termination  laws  enacted  .since  I9.'i* 
produced  or  were  capable  of  effecting  a:i  of 
these  consequences. 

Basically,  the  Government  had  undertaken 
obligations  and  insured  benefits  afrecUncr  all 
the  tribes  under  the  treaty  and  ct>mm<'rce 
clauses  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
complex  tribal  relations  with  the  U:;tteU 
States,  with  the  States  in  which  t.'ie  reserva- 
tions lay  as  well  as  with  adjacent  c 'mmunl- 
tles  and  other  tribes  were,  all  of  them  de- 
pendent upon  the  permanency  of  what  tiie 
United  States  had  guaranteed.  Even  letral 
specialists  can  have  no  full  comprehension 
of  the  tan;;le  of  readjustment.^  Involvetl  in 
the  concept  "termination."  Neitl.er  they 
nor  the  tribes  can  foresee  what  me.-vsures  will 
be  required  to  make  stire  that  obligations 
now  resting  on  the  United  States  will  some- 
how be  fulfilled.  What  Indians  fear  there- 
fore Is  a  transitional  period  (not  the  f.rst 
they  have  experienced)  In  which  treaties  will 
be  breached  and  solemn  agreements  Ignored . 
their  land,  tribal  and  allotted.  l<«t.  and 
necessary  public  services  furnished  by  the 
United  States  withdrawn,  without  being  re- 
placed by  others  from  the  States 

Repeatedly  in  the  past,  congressional  ac- 
tion In  such  matters  has  cost  the  United 
States  large  sums  In  the  later  settling  of 
claims  or  In  defending  lawsuits  E^rrur  or 
oversight  In  a  termination  today  may  to- 
morrow call  for  the  payment  of  unantici- 
pated Indemnities. 

The  Indian  whose  Interest  does  not  coin- 
cide with  termination,  whether  or  not  he 
senses  the  dlfflcultles.  would  usuallv  not 
willingly  substitute  for  Oovernment  by  his 
tribe  a  control  by  an  Individual  State,  one 
which  would  subject  him  and  his  commu- 
nity to  unfamiliar  civil  and  criminal  laws 
frequently  enforced  in  tribunals  where  Im- 
partial Justice  has  not  been  given  because  of 
discrimination,  lack  of  understanding  or 
sympathy  He  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
State  would  recognize  the  existing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  provide  equal 
services.  And.  In  any  case.  State  legislators 
could  not  be  expected  to  fit  their  legal  sys- 
tem to  the  customs  and  hopes  of  Indians, 
who  form  a  minority  of  the  citizenry 

Since  Resolution  108  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, eleven  basic  termination  laws  have 
been  passed  to  Implement  It.  While  the  six 
termination  laws  enacted  In  1954  empha- 
sized their  purpose  of  ending  Federal  super- 
vision over  Indian  property  and  terminating 
the  services  furnished  Indians  by  the  United 
States  because  they  are  Indians,  they  In 
fact,  abolished  the  home-rule  governments 
of  Klamath,  Menominee.  Palute  and  nther 
tribes,  forced  the  sale  of  large  amounts  of 
land.  Including  forest  areas,  of  the  Klamath 
Tribe,  and  made  both  tribal  and  allotted 
trust  land  taxable  by  the  States. 

Since  1960  the  major  controversy  in  Indi- 
an   affairs    has    been    whether    the    United 


States  should  follow  a  program  of  pressing 
for  prompt  te.-nnnatlon  of  inbes  without  the 
consent  vl  their  members  This  appear*^  to 
be  tlie  go.il  u;:tll  bepttmbt>r,  1958,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  \  Se.iton  in 
a  radio  broadcast  In  F'.agstafT,  .\rlz  ,  stated 
that  none  would  be  •ermia.it'-U  wlLliuMt  the 
consent  of  its  members 

Prom  the  d.i'e  of  S'-atun  s  speech  until 
1'J61,  ronfu-slon  h  ls  existed,  the  .Secrolary 
«»"en\'.ng  to  espouse  o:ic  policy  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  another  .Ml  the  time, 
moreover.  Joint  ResoUilloa  108,  s'.itlng  the 
policy  of  Congro?.'".  ha.^  ben  In  rfffi  t 

Termination  arrjised  protests  fnni  Ind'.aii.i. 
State  legislators,  rind  Int^^restol  r'lzens 
The  number  and  vigor  of  the  ou^crl'^s  Rr.d 
the  d'.fflcult!''s  f-ncountered  m  trying  t-o  p'it 
the  enicTnents  Into  efT">t  '  .mewhst  cooIM 
the  ardor  of  th«*  term't-:  itionl.«ts  n>o',|.^h 
the  full  rri:'„sc<jUf r.c^  '>f  tlT*se  men.«i'irr»s  r'\n- 
not  yet  be  estlm'ttefl  It  became  evident  that 
terminatl'in  In-^'eid  of  hpipg  a  «lmple  process 
enra.ils  countless  problems  The  upheftvul 
.imong  the  Indians  wo\iId  be  not  unlike 
'hat  caused  by  ruperim peeing  the  laws  of 
New  York  '>n  N-'-.v  M-x!<-o  wUh  \tn  dllTereiU 
nfTd--.   pe«->p:e.    culturil    a-.d    legil    li^rlt;iK<» 

Wh.\t  n:i.'-med  the  trlh'»sm»'n  alF'i  thre'it- 
ened  many  whites  with  Hnanclnl  looses  No- 
table ex.imp'.es  ?»re  the  stor'^s  of  the  Menom- 
inee forest  In  Wisconsin  and  the  KlTtn^'h 
f">r~;t  In  s^ivth^m   Or«^'n 

Thf»  M^nomln'-e  \r*.  jerip-ird:/'Hl  the  con- 
tinufHl  ex'-.^tenc  of  the  tr'.hal  forest,  one  of 
the  lost  unspoiled  timber  .iref.s  In  the  north- 
ern Midwest.  Wlsrunsln,  rerf^trnlrlnc:  the 
Import'tnce  of  keeping  this  re.oource  Inta.t 
so  thnt  It  could  yl»"Id  perpetuallv  U^t.  meas- 
ures *»••'  •Acq'ilre  1'  for  t^"  .'-^'.'x'e  In  'i.e  event 
of  a  S'U? 

The  K'^math  F>re^»  coi»aln!ng  approxl- 
mit^ly  5'j<l  <XK)  acre<(  if  tj".bfv!!v  owned  'Com- 
mercial tlmberland  the  finest  stand  of 
Ponder'-i.sa  pine  In  the  Wea*.  is  I'x'a'ed  In 
southern  OresiT^n  Under  the  management  of 
the  Indl\n  Service,  the  annu;vl  cut  was  lim- 
ited, looklni^  to  su-stalnli^.g  the  yield  of  the 
forest  permanently  The  firest  on  the 
Klamath  Indl.m  Reservatl  'n  gufiplles  raw 
material  to  the  principal  lndu«trlcs  cf  the 
Klamath  B  LSlr. 

When  the  prcxfram  prescribed  under  U-.e 
orit^inal  termination  act  was  studied.  It  was 
re.i'.l.'cd  that  cuTvl:i<  I'  'U'  W'.uM  not  only 
be  dl.=iastrou8  to  the  in'^ret.tB  of  the  Indlan.s 
b'lt  gravely  Injurl^  tis  to  the  ecouuHiy  (jf  tl.e 
whole  rek;lon 

The  m^ijva«ement  spe<-la;i»t8  ai  pointed  by 
the  Federal  Government  esUniated,  in  lrf56, 
that  the  act  would  require  the  s<tle  of  ainuwt 
3  billion  feet  of  sawtlmber  In  a  period  of  1 
year,  within  an  economic  area  In  which  the 
sawmill  production  was  350  million  feet  a 
year 

To  throw  so  lartje  a  volume  "n  tlie  m.u-ket 
a'.l  at  once  wouid  have  retiulted  In  a  forced 
disposal  Bidding  would  have  had  to  be 
on  a  wholesale  basis,  at  figures  far  below 
those  being  rca'.uied  on  current  sales  of  small 
1  it."!  of  timber  The  buyers  would  be  tempted 
to  hurry  the  cut  of  their  timber  and  mark''t 
It  as  r.apldly  as  p<  sslble  to  recoup  their  in- 
vestment and  s.ive  on  Interest  and  taxes 
The  resulting  fliK^dlng  of  the  lumber  miixket 
Would  depress  prices  for  other  producers  and 
lo-*er  the  revenues  to  tlie  Government  from 
the  sale  of  timber  on  Its  nearby  national 
forest  lands  by  approximately  $50  million. 
When  this  l;u-i<e  acrwige  w.xs  denuded  of  Its 
growth,  lumber  mills  w^uld  be  short  of  logs, 
the  community  would  suffer  from  loss  of 
employment  and  the  profits  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  buyers,  under  very  limited  State 
reforestation  restrictions,  could  abandon 
the  cutover  lands,  exposing  them  to  dam- 
aging erosion  and  Impairing  the  watershed. 
Realization  of  these  factors  aroused  com- 
munity and  Industry  leaders,  conservation- 
ists, and   the  Indlan.s  themselves  to  demand 


anu-udnieiiU  to  the  law  which  would  pro- 
tect the  financial  interest  of  the  Indians 
■uid  safeguard  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  area. 

The  act  had  to  be  changed  In  a  number 
■  f  w.iys  One  amendment  required  the  tribal 
timber  to  l>e  divided  Into  units  and  offered 
for  sale  only  to  buyers  who  would  agree  (on 
penaltv  of  forfeiting  the  purchase  (  to  man- 
.iRe  the  forest  according  to  sufitalned-yleld 
[.:ocedure»  m  as  to  furnish  u  continuing  sup- 
jily  of  ilti.bcr  and  conserve  water,  soil,  and 
trees 

On  thix«e  conditions  only  1  of  the  11 
vuiit.s  offered  Y\\i  been  obtained  by  a  private 
huyr  The  oth^r  10  unit*  under  the  altered 
Irv.  uill  be  acfjuired  by  the  United  St.ites 
on  April  1.  U»61.  at  a  cist  of  nearly  *e9  m.il- 
tion  The  same  amendment  provide<l  that 
the  United  .'states  also  had  to  lake  over  the 
Klam.ith  M.irsh  in  order  to  preserve  It  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  ir.igratory-blrd  fly  way  and 
,1  source  of  the  WilMam.sin  Rl.rr  The  cost 
of  the  mar-sh  wa.?  |476.nOO 

The  coi.. sequences  cf  the  Kl.^math  Terml- 
n.itlon  .Act  (Public  Law  587  83d  Cong  )  had 
obviously  not  been  adequately  weighed  elthf  r 
hv  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior  or  by  Con- 
gress hence  four  succe.s.Hive  changes  In  the 
ba.«i'    measure  proved   necessary 

The  law  and  Its  amendments,  taken  lo- 
Rother,  furni.sh  an  example  (not  the  only 
lie  In  Indian  hl.<=torvi  of  Ill-considered  and 
unsuccessr.il  attfm;its  t.i  deal  (In  an  all-In- 
clusive measure  I  with  Indians  Irrespective 
I'f  their  sj>ecl:»l  way  or  life  their  location,  and 
I>r  'pcrty  holdings  It  also  demonstrates 
that  no  termination  of  trll>C8,  especially 
th  .-e  With  large  pr'  pertles,  should  ever  be 
deemed  merely  an  Indian  problem  It  Is  In- 
evitably a  national  problem,  one  uiwn  the 
r.')lutlon  oif  which  depends  the  welfare  of 
people  both  near  and   far 

!•!  BtUl  another  seiue  termination  offers 
ro  p,it  answer  to  the  Indian  problem,  for  the 
Ir.dl.ins  themselves  remain.  They  remain 
mostly  where  Uiey  were  and  as  they  were. 
For  the  Government  to  act  out  of  a  sense  of 
fruotratlon  and  of  haste  to  rid  itself  of  the 
Vexing  questions  Involved  In  administering 
Indian  aff.ilrs  Is  bound  to  ensure  failure. 
American  policy  If  it  is  to  succeed,  must 
•im  at  helpli'g  Indians  X4^  prepare  them- 
yeives  In  (idvunce  of  termination  for  self- 
rella;  t  living  In  whatever  Is  their  prevailing 
social  and  economic  framework.  As  this  is 
accomplbihed  tribe  by  tribe,  termination 
»l:l  f  .:i..w  and  f'  ll'W  from  the  Indians'  own 
desire  Termination  so  conceived  will  bo  an 
act  of  f  tatesman.'hlp  In  the  best  American 
'radltlon 

Hon   Joii.N  W   RxTNOt  Ds. 
Attnrney  General  of  Wisronnin. 

Dkas  Mb  Retnolds  Yoiu-  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1961.  requests  that  Mr  Jerome 
Grignon  {urnish  data  concerning  the  earn- 
lng!t  of  the  lumber,  lodging  and  sawmill 
op«'ratlo!.s  over  the  p;t«t  2  years,  and  what 
trie  .mtlcip.'ited  eiLrnlngs  will  be  as  of  May  1, 
1961  Mr  Orlgnon  has  been  In  Washington 
since  mid-January  and  rejxtrts  that  he  hivs 
not  seen  your  letter  In  view  of  the  sched- 
uled meeting  of  the  Menomli.ee  Indian 
S'Uily  Committee  on  March  Ifl,  1961,  this 
win  attempt  to  ans'Aer  some  of  tlie  ques- 
tions raised  for  the  committee's  Information 

Since  we  are  now  operating  In  fiscal  year 
1961,  Uie  daUi  f<<r  fi.scal  years  1960  and  1960 
tvre  repc.rte<l  During  the  years  1953  lliJ-out;h 
1958,  the  average  annual  total  pr(jfit  held  at 
$560,700 — somewhat  over  the  $550,000  annual 
avera»te  used  fc^r  study  purposes  During 
19M  the  annual  cut  dropped  from  a  6-year 
average  u(  30.400,000  board  feet  to  16.168.000, 
and  total  profit  went  down  to  $373,686.  In 
1060  the  cut  went  back  to  10.701,000,  and,  In 
spite  of  an  Inventory  shrinkage  of  1,800,000, 
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the  total  profit  went  back  to  $629,380.  An 
interim  operating  statement  for  the  first 
half  of  1961  reflects  an  operating  lOM  of 
$35,806,  mostly  In  lumber.  Stumpage  pn^t 
on  7,001.000  board  feet  of  timber  cut  during 
the  same  period  recovered  the  operating 
lofis  and  reflected  a  total  profit  for  the  pe- 
ri (xl  of  $111,830.  We  are  Informed  that  the 
total  log  cut  for  1061  may  approach  17,- 
000.000  by  May  1,  1061,  but-  that  sales  has 
not  Improved  sufficiently  to  predict  an 
operating  profit. 

As  of  December  31,  1960,  book  inventories 
reflected  $1,556,000  In  saleables,  and  a  cash 
account  of  $1,804,286  (after  a  stumpage  pay- 
ment In  November  of  $466,000).  Prom  thta 
balance,  a  somewhat  lesser  stumpage  pay- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  made  for  timber 
cut  since  July  1,  1B60.  Also  from  this  bal- 
ance, the  corporation  must  advance  sufficient 
funds  in  direct  taxes  to  run  local  govern- 
ment and  other  services.  We  hope  to  hold 
the  line  at  $400,000  for  government  and  com- 
munity services,  but  direct  relief  payments, 
extra  medical  charges,  sanitarium  and  In- 
stitutional care  and  chargebacks,  now  so 
conspicuous,  may  drumcally  raise  the  es".- 
mate  It  is  In  these  matters  where  our  great- 
est problem  atl.-es  We  need  time  to  get  the 
corporation  better  (stabllshed  and  on  Its  feet 
so  that  It  can  better  support  these  local  gov- 
ernmental codts.  Initially,  It  Is  almost  the 
total  source  of  funds.  It  Is  In  community 
services  where  continued  Federal  assistance 
Is  Imperative  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an- 
other totally  distressed  area. 

As  requested  there  are  enclosed  several 
copies  of  the  summary  of  the  so-called  Mater 
report  on  the  engineering  and  Industrial  sur- 
vey recently  completed  by  the  Mater  En- 
gineering Co   of  CorvallF.  Wash. 

We  note  that  you  already  have  a  copy  of 
the  analysis  of  Menominee  bills  in  Congress 
by  Mr  Frederic  Sanunond.  S.  870  and  HJl. 
4444  concern  themselves  with  the  Federal 
charter  Idea  There  Is  enclosed  herewith  a 
sufficient  number  of  my  memorandum  to 
Jerome  Orlgnon  on  the  Federal  charter  Idea 
for  use  of  the  Menominee  study  committee. 
As  Indicated  by  Senator  PaoxMnx,  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  bills  are  not  In 
their  best  form  Because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  they  were  Introduced  as  start- 
ers so  that  some  real  attention  might  be  paid 
the  Menominee  situation.  We  hope  that  this 
Information  will  be  helpful  In  understanding 
the  objectives  proposed. 

GCOEOE    W.    KXMOTK. 


THE  NEW  STRUGGLE  TO  CONTROL 
THE  RAILROADS 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  scores 
of  railroads  throughout  the  country  are 
now  planning  to  merge  or  to  consolidate 
their  properties.  With  each  new  an- 
nouncement of  a  proposed  consolidation 
other  railroads  are  reported  to  begin 
new  discussions  for  other  mergers  on  the 
p  round  that  they  will  be  forced  to  take 
such  action  to  protect  their  interests  in 
the  event  that  the  other  merger  proposal 
goes  through. 

Clearly,  we  have  today  in  progress 
the  tjreatest  movement  by  railroad  man- 
aKsment  to  scramble  and  to  carve  up  our 
great  railroad  network  that  has  occurred 
since  the  financial  titans  fought  for  con- 
trol of  railroad  properties  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  century.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is 
already  obvious  that  the  present  merger 
movement  stems  mainly  from  a  desire 
by  certain  financial  Interests  to  strength- 
en their  earnings  power  on  their  invest- 
ments, rather  than  from  a  well  thought- 
out  and  long-range  plan  to  bring  about 


consolidations  which  will  preserve  com- 
petition and  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  public  for  railroad  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example, 
that  although  the  report  submitted  this 
year  by  the  special  study  group  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  points  out  that  mergers  are 
most  needed  in  so-called  ofiBcial  terri- 
tory, where  the  combination  of  weaker 
railroads  might,  in  some  instances,  help 
Improve  the  financial  structure  of  finan- 
cially unsound  carriers,  not  one  of  the 
mergers  now  pending  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  involves 
railroads  in  this  area.  Rather,  i>ending 
merger  proposals  involve  railroads  which 
are  among  the  most  prosperous  carriers 
in  the  Nation. 

In  such  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  should  take  a  good  hard  look 
at  pending  proposals  for  railroad  merger, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  has  run  into 
strong  opposition  from  other  railroads 
which  would  be  left  in  a  weakened 
competitive  position  if  the  proposed  con- 
solidations are  authorized.  Prominent 
spokesmen  for  management  in  the  rail- 
road industry  itself  have  arisen  to  op- 
pose the  present  unplanned  and  hap- 
hazard merger  movement  which  has 
developed  among  financial  interests  con- 
trolling certain  carriers. 

In  addition,  because  the  so-called 
economies  of  mergers  depend  largely 
upon  the  elimination  of  services  and  the 
laying  off  of  railroad  workers,  my  office 
has  received  many  protests  not  only 
frcNn  railroad  employees  but  also  from 
representatives  of  local  communities  and 
business  establishments  who  fear  that 
they  will  be  deprived  of  essential  rail 
services  in  connection  with  pending  mer- 
gers. At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
making  a  major  effort  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  to  provide  the  means  for 
new  growth  and  economic  progress,  I 
believe  that  this  side  of  the  merger  story 
is  particularly  important  and  should  be 
fully  investigated  before  any  railroad 
merger  is  approved. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  time  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print<Ki  in  the 
Record,  as  follows i 

The  following  resolution  on  unemployment 
was  adopted  by  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' Association,  representing  the  23  stand- 
ard railroad  labor  organizations,  at  its  Febru- 
ary meeting  In  Miami  Beach,  Fla.: 

President  Kennedy  has  acted  with  respon- 
sible dispatch  during  the  first  month  In  office 
to  face  up  to  our  present  most  Immediate 
national  problem,  the  scourge  of  spreading 
unemplojmient.  This  refreshing  concern 
over  finding  ways  of  aiding  the  distressed  and 
taking  steps  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  the  re- 
cession which  has  been  waging  for  several 
months  Is  commendable.  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
already  clear  that  additional  action  by  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  is  imperative. 

The  unemplojonent  situation  Is  growing 
worse.  Figures  Just  released  indicate  that 
5^  million  of  our  citizens  are  now  without 
Jobs  while  an  additional  2  million  workers 
are  being  employed  only  part  time.  More- 
over, many  of  those  unemployed  have  been 
without  work  so  long  that   they   have  ex- 


hausted even  the  extended  unemployment 
benefits  voted  by  Ckjngress  In  1958  and  1959. 
Such  a  situation  reflects  economic  waste  of  a 
magnitude  that  seriously  retards  all  efforts 
to  spur  the  natlontd  economy  as  a  whole. 
Even  more  Important  from  our  viewpoint.  It 
Indicates  an  extent  of  human  want  and  suf- 
fering which  cannot  long  be  tolerated  In 
today's  world. 

Railroad  workers  and  their  families  have 
felt  the  brunt  of  unemployment  In  recent 
years.  Railroad  emplojrment  today  stands  at 
the  lowest  level  since  1890.  Over  400,000 
railroad  Jobs  have  disappeared  since  Decem- 
ber 1955.  Average  employment  on  the  rail- 
roads has  been  lower  each  year,  and  there 
have  been  three  particularly  sharp  drops 
which  have  meant  unusually  severe  suffering 
and  economic  dislocation  for  railroad  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

In  the  1957-58  recession,  railroad  employ- 
ment dropped  210,000  in  10  months,  from 
August  1957  to  May  1958.  In  1959.  there  was 
another  loss  of  80,000  Jobs  In  the  period  from 
June  to  October.  Last  year,  between  June 
and  December,  there  was  another  drop  of 
75,000  Jobs.  We  point  out  that  the  unem- 
ployed status  of  at  least  1  out  of  every  15 
Jobless  workers  today  can  be  attributed  to 
the  400,000  lost  Job  opportunities  which  have 
been  eliminated  In  the  railroad  Industry  over 
the  last  5  years. 

An  estimated  200,000  of  the  700,000  em- 
ployees now  remaining  In  railroading  are 
threatened  with  unemployment  In  the  near 
future  as  the  result  of  pending  proposals 
for  mergers  and  consolidations  of  railroad 
properties.  To  allow  this  to  proceed  would 
transform  many  railroad  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  into  new  depressed 
areas  and  further  stem  the  national  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery. 

The  railway  labor  unions  pledge  their  full 
support  to  President  Kennedy  and  his  ad- 
ministration In  working  to  attain  measures 
needed  to  halt  the  recession  and  turn  the 
tide  toward  a  New  Frontier  of  renewed  pros- 
perity and  progress.  We  urge  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  necessary 
to  attain  this  goal. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  long-range 
national  Interest,  as  well  as  the  self-interest 
of  the  workers  in  the  railroad  Industry, 
clearly  demands  a  halt  to  the  approval  of 
additional  railroad  mergers  at  the  present 
time,  the  railroad  lahor  unions  urge  the 
President  and  the  Confess  Jointly  to  take 
Inamedlate  action  directing  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Commission  to  hold  up  approval 
of  all  pending  proposals  for  railroad  mergers 
or  consolidations  until  their  effect  upon  the 
national  economy  has  been  fully  examined. 
To  permit  an  additional  200,000  railroad 
workers  to  be  dumped  on  the  unemployment 
rolls  Is  Indefensible. 


THE  LAO  LEGACY 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  by  now  be  more  than  evident  to 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth,  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  has  inherited 
from  the  preceding  administration  prob- 
lems of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  ex- 
tremely partisan  statements  issuing 
from  some  representatives  cf  the  Re- 
publican camp  do  not  reflect  an  objec- 
tive-minded appreciation  of  this  tragic 
fact.  One  of  them  refers  to  the  first  2 
months  of  John  Kennedy's  administra- 
tion as  "an  era  of  good  fooling."  An- 
other says  that  the  Democrats  should 
"throw  away  the  crying  towel  and  stop 
tallung  like  Doomacrats."  Another  re- 
fers to  the  Kennedy -Johnson  adminis- 
tration as  a  "do-nothing  administra- 
tion,"— although    it    has    shown    more 
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Immediate  and  Intenae  activity  and  con- 
cern for  the  national  welfare  than  any 
in  our  history — and  we  have  to  go  back 
to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt's brtlliant  100  first  days  of  the  New 
Deal  to  find  a  similar  determination, 
alertness,  activity  and  concern.  Still 
another  opposition  leader  fears  that  the 
Democrats  are  "talking  the  country  in- 
to an  Inferiority  complex."  Still  an- 
other perpetrates  the  whimsy  of  reft-r- 
rin«  to  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
"exercising  no  leadership."  AH  this 
popgun  sniping  reflects  neither  a  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  this  heavy  inheritance 
nor  any  feeling  of  associated  responsi- 
bility for  the  source  of  much  of  this 
trouble,  which  lies  in  the  unawarenr.ss 
during  the  preceding  two  Presidential 
terms  of  the  steady  deterioration  of  our 
position  in  the  world  and  the  growth  of 
problems  without  formulation  of  ade- 
quate remedies. 

I  discussed  some  of  these  inherited 
problems  in  the  Senate  on  January  17.  3 
days  before  the  new  administration  took 
oflBce.  I  pointed  out  then  that  the  coun- 
try was  going  into  a  recession,  which, 
during  the  campaign,  the  opposition 
party  declared  would  not  happen  Thit 
recession  has  become  steadily  aR^'ra- 
vated  In  the  succeeding  weeks.  More  and 
more  layoffs  are  taking  place.  Unem- 
ployment is  mounting.  Yet  measures  to 
steam  this  depression  are  being  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  Republicans,  and 
sniped  at  by  their  spokesmen. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  dollar  was  in 
peril,  and  that  the  belated  efforts  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  to  stop  the 
outflow  of  gold  testified  to  that  fact. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  free  world  was 
confronted  by  the  gravest  crises  in 
southeast  Asia,  in  Latin  America,  in- 
deed at  our  own  front  door  in  the  Carib- 
bean, and  in  Africa — all  legacies  of  what 
was  done  and  what  was  not  done  by  the 
outgoing  administration. 

Now.  the  steadily  worseninR  inherited 
crisis  in  Laos  is  at  our  door,  and  it  is  a 
deadly  serious  situation.  "Doomacrats" 
indeed.  If  anyone  doubts  the  dilemma 
which  faces  President  Kennedy,  if  any- 
one questions  its  tragic  gravity— which 
was  not  of  his  making,  but  is  a  legacy 
from  his  predecessor — let  him  but  read 
the  dispatches  which  have  reached  head- 
line proportions  in  our  daily  press  No 
one  has  pointed  to  this  crucial  dilemma 
more  succinctly  than  that  able  colum- 
nist James  Reston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
article  on  the  Laos  crisis,  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington      "Whu.*    Amqiica    Slept.'    by 
John  F.  KxHvtut 
( By  James  Reston ) 

Washington.  March  21. — President  Ken- 
nedy Is  now  up  against  a  hard  dUemraa 
Whether  to  Intervene  militarily  In  Laos,  as 
President  Truman  did  In  Korea,  or  to  risk 
the  coramunlzatlon  of  at  least  part  of  that 
kingdom,  as  President  Elsenhower  did  In 
French  Indochina. 

Both  coursos  are  naturally  dlsta.-iteful  to 
the  President  If  he  Intervenes  in  that  :>ind- 
locked.    mounLalnoua    Jungle    of    southeast 


Asia,  he  will  be  ciuirned  ixjathally  with 
gD.tlng  the  country  into  a  shootlnx  war  only 
a  few  short  weeks  .ifter  tlie  LK'niocrata  re- 
turned   to    power 

Yet  If  he  allows  the  Communlst-pl.uir.pd. 
Communl.'it-artned  ;nt«>rven'.l(.n  In  Laos  to 
succeed.  Th.Uland  find  the  reft  '  f  southfii-st 
A«!a  will  be  open  to  C'  m^iuiilst  attark  and 
Kennedy  himself  will  sUirt  his  rt-latlons  with 
Moscow  under  the  mo.st  sever.'  p'sy  h'  :  k''  al 
and   .striteclc  disadvantages 

This  Is  a  cruel  choice  to  put  before  any 
administration,  let  alone  one  that  has 
;CATt:f\y  had  ti:np  to  disc  >vor  where  Lacs  is 
and  obviously  Kennedy  Is  goinc;  to  try  to  find 
a  third  wiy  out  If  he  can 

With  'his  In  mind  S«-oret\ry  o.r  State 
Busk  already  a  fairly  tired  mati,  is  irolnR  to 
Bangkok  Thurs<^lay  night  to  discuss  the  crisis 
with  the  other  nien^bers  of  the  southe.ust 
Asi.H   c<.Uectlve  defense   trea'y 

L'nder  this  treaty,  the  United  States 
Brlt;iln.  France  Australia.  New  Ze.iland 
Pakl.stan.  the  Philippines  and  Thailand 
agreed  that  Commuiilst  ag^f'slin  by  armed 
aita.k  against  the  treaty  area,  w.^lch  In- 
cl.Jdea  Laos,  wou'.d  endanger  ItJi  own  pence 
and  safety  They  also  .igreed  to  act  to  niee' 
the  common  danger"  In  the  event  of  such 
Communist  armed  aggression 

Before  decldli;g  on  anv  nUlltary  Interven- 
tion of  Its  own,  the  United  States  wants  to 
know  what  the  others  are  prepared  to  do  to 
avoid  the  Communist  r.nquesf  (  f  ra< 'S  Ko 
far.  though  the  United  State*.  Is  the  only 
member  of  the  treaty  with  no  territory  In  the 
area,  the  nrh»>rs  have  left  it  to  W:isb.lrgton  to 
lead  the  opposition  to  Masrnws  intervention 
This  has  caused  mire  anncjyance  In  official 
qin^rters  here  th.i:;  anvbody  has  been  willing 
to  state  publicly  Thailand,  for  example, 
which  Is  more  threat-ned  by  Moscow's  In- 
tervention in  Laos  than  anv  of  the  SF.ATO 
treaty  members  has  had  virtually  nothing 
to  s.iy  about  the  matter  p'lbllclv 

Accordingly,  Mr  Rusk  will  have  the  first 
opportunity  to  raise  with  the  allies  In 
Bangkok  a  question  which  h.%s  Incre.uslngly 
troubled  the  Kennedy  administration  - 
namely,  .whether  tht  a!ll'»s  and  particularly 
those  with  more  direct  Interests  In  the  area 
than  the  United  States— are  golr.g  to  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  or  merely  expect 
Washington  to  take  all  the  risks  Involved 

Two  things  have  puzzled  the  high  official 
of  this  Government  who  have  been  confer- 
ring constantly  with  President  Kennedy  on 
the  Laos  sltuatloi  in  the  hu^t  2  weeks  The 
first  Is  why  Moscow — which  is  far  from 
southeast  Asia  ra'her  than  Communist 
China — which  has  a  common  frontier  with 
t.^i^s — has  led  the  Communist  Intervention 
The  sec<jnd  is  why  Mos.-ow  h.is  continued  to 
supply  Its  friends  In  Laos  .if'er  the  repeated 
warnings  of  the  United  States  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  personally 

There  has  been  some  speculation  here  that 
Moscow  feared  that  a  Peiplng  Intervention  in 
Laos  might  lead  to  a  wider  Invasion  that 
would  Involve  India  and  perhaps  lead  to  a 
m.Tjor  war 

However,  Khrushchev  has  fho-Ati  Iltt'.e  re- 
straint even  after  US  Ambas.-ador  Llewellyn 
Thompson  called  on  h'.m  with  a  plan  to 
neutralize  Ivios  and  made  clear  that  a  Com- 
munist conquest  of  that  country  might  have 
the  most  senou.s  repercussions  Even  after 
that,  a  considerable  quantity  of  arms  from 
Moscow  landed  in  l^os 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Secretary  Rusk 
repeated  the  warnings  tr)  S')viet  Foretkjn 
Minister  Gromyko  here  Last  Siiturday  and 
certain  precautlf)nary  but  nonjirovocative 
naovements  of  US  naval  and  air  forces  were 
ordered 

Everybody  Is  being  tested  In  this  one 
Khrushchev  Is  testing  Kennedy  by  provoking 
a  crisis  tn  an  area  strategically  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  West,  over  a  cuntry  which  at 
least  .lume  of  the  allies  do  not  think  Is  worth 
the  risk  of  war. 


K.  at.edy  la  testing  both  the  Russians  and 
the  allies  by  [ilaylng  It  cool  and  bold  as 
usual 

The  only  ones  not  being  tested  are  the 
American  [>eople  The  President  Is  telling 
them  very  little  Their  chips  are  on  the 
table  but  they  are  sleeping  away,  blissfully 
\in  iware  of  the  rl.sks  and  choices  being  dls- 
cus.-ed  by  the  man  who  once  wrote  "While 
Knt;iand  ."^lept    ' 


ACCIJ^IM  FOR  PRP:SIDENT  KEN- 
NEDYS YOUTH  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  Pre.sidt-nt.  yes- 
terday. I  had  ucciusion  t*")  comment  on 
ttie  .splendid  pending  proposal  of  Pri-^i- 
drnt  KcniU'dy  tt)  establish  a  Youth  Con- 
st-rvatioii  Corp.s  and  in.sertt-d  in  tlic 
Re.  (KD  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Timp.s  which  outlined  these  plans 

'I  ho.s«'  who  .saw  the  work  of  its  prtd- 
ece.ssor  body,  the  C<SC.  a.s  I  did.  after  the 
dti)re.s.sion  days  of  the  lat^.'  twi-ntus  and 
early  thirtie.s.  realize  from  personal  ob- 
servation how  valuable  thi.s  work  was 
and  can  be  In  Alaska,  the  CCC  enrolleos 
built  trails.  sht-Iter  cabins,  cleared  away 
obstructions,  planted  trees,  checked  soil 
erosion,  and  did  all  s*;rt.s  of  wcjrk  which 
net'dtd  to  be  done  but  did  not  fit  into 
any  otlier  category  of  either  Federal, 
State,  or  jjrivate  activity. 

As  a  cosponsnr  of  the  previous  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Con- 
gre.ss,  I  welcome  the  President  s  support 
of  this  measure  which  will  agam  come 
before  the  Congre.ss.  and  let  us  hope, 
this  time  for  passage,  not  merely  by  the 
Senate  but  also  by  the  other  body,  where 
In  the  86th  Congress  it  failed  to  pass. 

TTiere  is  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  this  morning  on  this 
subiect.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CCC  TO   YCC 

Three  years  ago  almost  Ui  the  d-.y  Senator 
Ht  BEKT  H  Ht  MPHRtT  and  Hepresentatlve 
John  a  Blat.vik.  of  Minnesota  Intnxluced 
Int*.  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  10-yeiu- 
man.igement  and  development  j^rogram  for 
the  Conservation  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources A  major  feature  of  their  plan  was 
esUibllshment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  modeled  on  the  old  Civilian  Conser- 
v.itlon  Corps  of  New  Deal  days,  one  of  the 
mo6t  highly  successful  and  gen.erally  ad- 
mired  Innovations  of  the  Roosevelt  era. 

The  Humphrey-Blatnlk  pro[V1^al  In  Its 
entirety  whii-h  wovild  have  rehal)llitated  the 
badly  depleted  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, was  estimaU'd  at  the  time  to  ci«t  about 
|1  2  billion  a  year  over  a  10-year  |)erl(Xl  or. 
as  Mr  HuMi'Hr.ET  jjointed  uut.  for  the  entire 
deciule  one-f^.fth  of  the  cost  of  the  defcn.se 
protrr;im  '.<  r  1  yenr  However.  nLithlng  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  was  done,  and  there 
the  matter  rest<Hl 

Now  the  Kennedy  administration  has  re- 
vived the  Y'Uth  Conservation  Corps  part  of 
the  pl.in.  ur.der  stimulus  of  the  excellent 
report  Is  vied  In  January  by  lt,s  Natural  Re- 
sources Advisory  Committee  headed  by 
RepresenUitlve  Frank  E  SMrrH.  of  Missis- 
sippi F_»trtbllshment  of  a  TCC  alone  will 
not  solve  the  problem,  but  It  Is  an  Impor- 
tant and  progrefislve  step 

With  the  'J-year  experience  i  ll'l.l  42)  of 
tliC  CCC  to  guide  It,  the  pr^jposed  YCC  would 
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employ  some  150.000  boys  a4>ed  17  ttarougb  19 
fur  1  year's  outdoor  manual  labor  ranging 
from  construction  of  check  dams  to  planting 
of  trees,  and  covering  the  whole  range  of 
national  park,  foreat,  water  and  soil  conser- 
vation activities.  The  estimated  labor  coat 
would  be  some  MOO  million  annually;  and 
wc  can  thlnic  of  few  ways  In  which  such  a 
stim  could  be  better  spent. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done 
In  reblorlug  this  country's  natural  re- 
sources staggers  the  Imagination — yet  It 
must  be  done  sooner  or  later;  and  the  longer 
It  is  put  o(T.  the  more  expensive  It  will  be- 
come. Three  years  ago  Senator  HincPHmT 
estimated  that  only  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
farntlands  were  yet  protected  by  soil-con- 
servatkm  measures;  that  50  million  acrea  of 
forest  huid  needed  replanting  and  another 
275  million  ImproTement:  that  two-thtrda 
of  our  western  grazing  Hnd  waa  rufTering 
from  eroelon  These  figures  are  rtlll  sub- 
Btuntlally  ttie  same. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  CCC  almost  a  genera- 
tloa  ago.  the  TCC  today  can  be  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  the  couaervatlon  of  resources 
and  the  useful  employment  of  American 
youth  m  the  1060s. 


APPRAISAL  OP  THE  FIRST  2 
MONTHS  OP  THE  KENNEDY  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  published  in  tJie  Wall  Street  Journal 
this  morning  a  very  timely  editorial 
which  summarizes  the  first  2  months  of 
Uie  present  administration.  I  believe  it 
is  worthy  of  incorporation  in  the  Rkcoro, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr.  "htxt- 
cKLw  m  the  chair) .  Is  there  objecUoa 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Two  Months 

Since  we  Americans  dearly  love  annlTer- 
sarles.  It's  uatural  that  this  week  should  see 
a  burst  of  appraisals  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's first  3  months  In  office.  But 
what  Is  Interesting  Is  that  most  of  the  com- 
mentators don't  sectn  to  know  quite  what  to 
make  of  It. 

The  comments  we  have  seen  from  tlie  lib- 
erals are,  by  and  large,  approving,  although 
mingled  with  some  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  President  will  carry  through  with  the 
programs  he's  promised.  Curiously,  the 
comments  from  the  more  conservative  mind- 
ed are  also,  by  and  large,  approving,  al- 
though mingled  with  some  uneasiness  that 
the  President  might  carry  through  with  the 
program  he's  promised. 

In  short,  after  2  months  in  office  Presl- 
ucut  Kennedy  has  not  developed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  clear-cut  image  of  his  political 
philosophy,  In  the  sense  that  the  people  had 
a  clear  Impression  of  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and 
El.senhower. 

Now  this  would  be  quite  unremarkable — 
2  months  is  a  very  short  time — except  tbat 
everybody  is  improssed  with  this  adminis- 
tration's amazing  vigor.  In  those  3  short 
months  t*  <  President  has  sent  some  30  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  as  well  as  a  score  of  pre- 
drafted  bills.  He  has  held  a  press  conference 
every  week  but  one,  touching  on  more  than 
100  subjects.  There  have  been  almost  SO 
messages  to  foreign  governments  and  more 
than  a  doeen  public  speeches.  All  this  ou^t 
to  add  up  to  something. 

If  It  does  not.  we  suggest  that  it's  because 
there  is  often  a  wide  difference  between 
what  the  President  says  and  what  he  puts 


Into  concrete  prc^osals.  The  puKsle,  if  any, 
is  which  represents  the  true  course  of  the 
new  administration. 

When  l£r.  Kennedy  speaks  on  budget  pol- 
icy— especially  when  he  speaks  informally, 
as  at  a  press  conference — he  shows  a  deep 
regard  for  prudent  financial  management: 
be  pledges  that  none  of  his  proposals  of 
themselves  will  unbalance  the  budget.  Yet 
the  specific  proposals  already  made  would 
add  blLUons  to  both  budget  spending  and 
deficit. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  thought- 
ful statement  on  our  foreign  economic  prob- 
lema  than  tlie  President's  diagnosis  that 
they  grow  out  of  excessive  spending  overseas. 
Yet  again,  the  specific  proposals  promise  no 
decrease  In  the  Government's  outpouring 
abroad;  the  outpourings  would  even  be  en- 
larged under  the  Latin  American  progr;\m. 

In  the  realm  of  welfare  legislation,  the 
President's  langiuige  has  been  exceeding; y 
restrained.  He  S!)eaks  with  nrme  of  the  wild 
phrases  of  the  Democratic  p'.,'i.tforni;  what 
he  puts  forward  he  puts  forward  quietly, 
almost  tentatively.  Yet  when  you  look  in- 
side all  the  welfare  packages,  add  up  all 
their  contents,  there  Is  hardly  anything  left 
out. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  up  to  now  the 
President  does  not  appear  to  be  pushing  any 
of  these  new  proposals  very  hard.  His  pro- 
gnuns  for  education,  housing,  agriculture. 
and  the  rest  sometimes  sound  as  if  some- 
body had  Just  gathered  up  all  the  Ideas  that 
have  been  kicking  around,  dumped  them 
Into  one  package,  and  then  simply  tossed 
them  out  on  the  table  for  Congress  and  the 
country  to  pick  over.  The  programs  may  be 
controversial,  but  the  absence  of  table- 
thumping  from  the  White  House  has  so  far 
kept  any  of  them  from  blowing  up  Into  a 
real  controvers3r. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  restraint  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  President  himself  Is  not 
rabidly  enthusiastic  about  these  extensions 
of  the  welfare  state  and  the  role  of  Govern- 
ment In  the  management  of  private  and 
local  affairs.  Anyway,  this  Interpretation 
has  given  rise  to  the  misgivings  of  the  ex- 
treme liberals  who  complain  the  President 
does  not  fight  for  these  programs,  and  the 
relief  of  those  who  last  November  feared  he 
would. 

Sometimes  we  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
It  all.  either.  Still,  if  the  country  adopts 
only  what  has  already  been  proposed  for 
action,  we  shall  have  a  Government  budget 
bigger  by  billions.  Labor  will  depend  on  the 
Government  for  both  its  Jobs  and  Its  wages. 
The  farmer  will  yield  complete  control  of 
agriculture  to  the  Government.  And  all  of 
us  will  lot*  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
•end  us  to  school  when  we  are  young,  give 
us  our  shelter  when  we  are  middle-aged  and 
take   care   of   us   when   we    are  old. 

Well,  perhaps  this  administration  will 
prove  more  conservative  than  Its  proepectus. 
But  you  sure  couldnt  prove  It  by  the 
prospectus. 

THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  QUOTAS  TO 
CONTROL  LOW-WAGE  IMPORTS 
OP  TEXTILES  AND  APPAREL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  statement  from  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers  with 
respect  to  the  urgent  need  for  quotas  to 
control  low-wage  imports  of  textiles 
and  fM;>parel.  This  subject  was  roundly 
discussed  and  occupied  most  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  statement 
has  particular  reference  to  wool  prod- 
ucts, and  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
so  much  of  it  as  can  be  reproduced  in 
the  Record  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Damchi     Ahiad — Ci-eae     and     Present — The 

URCE?rr  Need  for  Qtjotas  To  Conthol  Low- 

W.^GE    Imports    of   Texto-es    Atro    Apparel 

(In  1957,  the  "danger  ahead"  symlxil  was 

used  by  the  wool  textUe  industry  In  its  ctse 

before    the    Office    of    Defense    Mobilization. 

based    on    the    belief    wool    textUe    imports 

were    threatening    national    security.     ODM 

a;rreed   wou!    textiles   are   essential   but  Eaid 

imports    did    not    threaten    security.     Since 

1957  tho  upward  .=-urge  of  textiles  and  apparel 

imports    has   continued,  converting  "danger 

ra>ead"  to  "danger  clear  and  present.") 

To  All  AmcTicari.': : 

The  U.S.  textile  Industry  and  Its  chief 
customer,  the  apparel  Industry,  are  big — in 
ccmbination  or  alone.  Together  they  employ 
over  2  million  production  workers — more 
than  any  single  U.S.  manufacturing  Indus- 
try— and  have  an  annual  payroll  of  about  17 
billion.  Textiles  and  clothing  are  basic 
necessities  and  the  two  industries  have  made 
Americans,  civilian  and  military,  the  beet 
clothed  people  In  the  world. 

The  textile  Industry  also  supplies  a  vast 
array  of  household  products  and  industrial 
goods.  It  is  the  primary  consumer  of  U.S. 
cotton,  wool  and  manmade  fibers,  and  huge 
am-'unts  of   other   materials  arid   services. 

The  iniportance  of  the  Industries  to  the 
owners,  employees  and  the  economy  Is  evi- 
dent. But  there  Is  still  another  even  more 
vital  factor — national  security— which  In  to- 
day's perilous  world,  means  national  survival. 
Concerning  defense  essentiality,  the  Office  of 
Ci\-il  and  Defense  Mobilization  said  as  re- 
cently as  January  30,  1959:  "On  this  point 
there  need  be  no  equivocation.  The  OCDM 
regards  the  textile  industry  as  an  essential 
industry  and  considers  it  an  essential  part  of 
the  Nation's  mobilization  base."' 

You  may  ask,  "So  what?  "  Just  Uiis:  The 
essential  textile  Industry  has  been  seriously 
damaged  by  rapidly  rising  Imports.  Now  Im- 
ports of  apparel  are  mounting,  compounding 
the  Injury  to  textile  mUls  and  posing  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  U.S.  clothing  producers.  The 
two  industries  and  their  2J3  million  em- 
ployees are  fighting  for  survival  and  they 
generally  believe  the  Government,  in  the 
national  interest,  must  establish  textile  and 
apparel  quotas  for  each  country  exporting 
these  products  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
quotas  divided  into  product  categories  to 
prevent  concentration  in  any  particular  type 
of  goods. 

The  two  Industries  solicit  your  support. 
Make  their  fight  your  fight  to  keep  the 
United  States  self-sufficient  in  textiles  and 
clothing  under  all  conditions,  In  peace  or  in 
war. 

This  booklet  highlights  the  import  prob- 
lem of  the  wool  textile  section  of  the  U.S. 
textile  Industry. 

Imports  of  wool  cloth,  principal  product 
of  the  U.S.  wool  textile  Industry,  Jumped  to 
an  all-time  record  high  in  19«b.  soaring  25 
percent  over  1959  as  U.S.  wool  apparel  cloth 
output  dipped  about  5  percent.  Imports  of 
other  products  of  the  industry  also  con- 
tinued to  climb  In  1960:  Wool  yams  highest 
since  1923;  and  wool  tops  {semimanufac- 
tured product  from  which  worsted  yarn  is 
spun),  at  a  7-year  peak.  In  addition,  the 
Influx  of  products  made  by  the  Industry's 
customers,  clothing  manufacturers  and 
knitters,  also  gained  with  imports  of  both 
woven  clothing  and  knit  items  at  the  highest 
levels  In  at  least  40  years. 

WOOL  CI.OTH   IMPORTS  AT  RECORD  HIGH 

(Chajt  not  printed  In  Recokd.) 
Principal  sources,  1S>60:  Percent 

Italy *2 

Japan 3T 

United    Kingdom 24 
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WOOL    TABM 

(Chart  not  printed  In  Rscoas  ) 
Principal  soutcob:  Percent 

Japan S8 

Belgium 24 

Prance ■ 


WOOL 

(Chart  not  printed  In  Rscoas  ) 
Principal  aourcea:  Percent 

Uruguay ^"^ 

United    Kingdom 31 

South    Africa -        8 

wovKN  APraaiL  cix>ths 
( Charts  not  printed  In  Rkobs  i 
Production  decline,  l»46-«0,  43  percent 
Number  of  establishment*: 

1947 ---         8J8 

1954 - *54 

1958    - 580 


Lo«« 

Production  workerB: 

1947    

1964 -- 

1958 


248 

ThOtl3and^ 

187 

82 

.-  78 


Loss ---    91.000 

Broad  looms     Decline.  194«-59.  53  percent 
Solnning    splndlee.    worsted,    w.  .iler.,     de- 
cline. 194«J-59.  63  percent. 

HOtTRLT  WOOL  TKXTI1.E  WAGE  RKTES 

Quot.is  are  required  because  t<irlff«  uader 
present  policy,  fall  to  ofTset  low  foreign 
wages 

Per  hour 

Uniied    States --  H  73 

BrlUln 54 

Italy-    30 

Japan 14 

Britain.  Italy  and  Japan  In  1960  Mipphed 
93  percent  of  wool  fabric  Imports  here 
Their  wage  rates  do  not  even  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  preeent  Federal  mininnim 
of  il  per  hour,  much  leea  the  proposed  91  25 
Transplanted  here  Intact,  forelRn  mills 
would  not  be  allowed  to  operate  In  inter- 
state commerce  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act 

V/of>l  apparel  Imports  Jump  to  15.450  i>oo 
pounds 

(Charts  not  printed  In  Record  i 

Duty  paid  value  of  1960  wool  product  im- 
ports exceeded  one-fourth  billion  dollars 


I     I  oiin<l<i     '  Duty  paid 
(estitiuiti'  vilue 

estimate  J 


Woven  apparel  cloth 

YiiTTlS 

Tovx  

Clotliitii!  of  wovfii  cloth. 
Knit  items- 

Total 


28,3*1  OK)    »117.fllJii.  i»l» 
5,»Kili.  «»>        l'».  'it    ii»i 


4,  "Oi.'m' 

ft,  .V)!'.."! 


7  :«a<  loi 
T'i.  4tJJ. '»«' 


54.27<1,(XIU  ,  230. 300,000 


In  terms  of  wool  the  MJTO.OOO  pounds  of 
these  Imports  equal  nearly  50  percent  ot 
U  3   shorn  wool  output. 

Growers  recognize  that  U.S  mills  are  the 
only  customers  for  domestic  wool.  Thus  ris- 
ing imports  of  wool  In  manufactured  form 
hit  domestic  growers  aa  well  as  mills  and 
apparel  plants.  In  addition,  wool  prcxlu'-t 
Imports  run  counter  to  the  National  Wool 
Act's  aim  to  Increaae  U.8.  wool  production. 
Recognizing  wool  mm  a  etrateglc  commodity 
Congress  passed  the  act  as  a  measure  of 
national  security  and  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

American-made  textiles  and  apparel  give 
Americana: 

Quality  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  made  anywhere. 

Unmatched  variety  at  prices  to  fit  every 
purse 


New  yarns,  new  f<ibrlc.5  new  finishes,  new 
styles  to  meet  the  m.«t  exacting  civilian, 
military,  and  Uidustrl.i:   needs 

Efficiency  of  the  U  S  textile  and  apparel 
industries  Is  unchallenged  but  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  offset  va.itly  lower  wa«es  and  other 
costs  In  foreign  plants  TarlfTs  as  applied 
under  present  US  trade  policy  are  Inade- 
quate safeguards  That  is  why  a«  Btate<l 
earlier,  the  American  Indu.slrieb  believe  the 
Goverionent.  in  the  n.itloii.il  interesr  must 
establish  textile  and  iipparp:  ciu.Jt^is  f  >r  each 
ci^untry  exp><>rtl;ig  these  produc's  to  the 
United  States,  with  the  qu  )tas  divided  into 
product  categorle.i  to  prevent  concentration 
in   any   particular    tyr>e   i>f    (t'xxls 

Further,  the  duties  on  gtw^is  wi'hin  the 
quotas  should  be  sutTlcient  to  prevent  im- 
ports from  selling  in  the  V  S  market  at  less 
than  cost  of  pr  <luctlon  In  US  planJs  of 
high  efTlciency 

Enipl"v»^  Anierlcirs  ,ire  the  world's  best 
cun'omers 


MONTANA  STATE  SFJ^ATF  P:X- 
PRESSES  ITS  CiRATITUDE  TO  FOR- 
MER SENATOR  JAMES  E    MURRAY 

Mr  MANSPTELX)  Mr  Pre.sident 
smcf'  the  retirfnu'iU  of  my  di.sUni.;ui.sh''d 
st-nior  cuUeat^Uf.  Sfiiator  Jarn'\s  E  Mur- 
ray, he  has  not  been  iiblt-  lo  enjoy  the 
days  of  leisure  he  .so  richly  deserve.s  be- 
rau.se  nf  a  seriou.s  i!!nes.s  which  has 
placuerl  him  for  the  pa.'^t  several  mnnth.s 

Sena'.or  Murray  ha.s  had  a  full  life, 
w.th  manv  varied  accompllshnienls.  and 
we  wi.sh  hiin  ».>-ll,  and  anticipate  that 
he  will  soon  be  on  the  road  to  recovery 
The  St>nator  is  now  convalescinK  at  the 
home  of  his  .son,  Judcie  W  D  Murray, 
in  Butte,  Mont  Butt<'  is  hnrr.e  to  Sen- 
ator Murray,  and  my  colIeaKue,  the  di.s- 
tinijuished  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr  MetialfI  and  I  hope  that  he  is  en- 
joying a  visit  with  h;.s  many  fnend.s  and 
as^sociates 

1  he  Montana  State  Sennte  pa.ssed 
Re.solution  21  expressing  Its  Rratitude 
to  Senator  Murray  for  service  rendered 
and  wishinK  him  a  .speedy  recovery  lo 
robu.st  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  re.solutinn  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion^  my  remarks 
in  the  Congression.al  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  a*  follows: 

SENATB    Rr.SoLUTIo.N    21 

Senate  re8<ilutlon  of  esteem  for  former  Sen- 
ator   James    E     Murray,    praying    a    spee<ly 
recovery    from    his    serious    illness 
Whereas    Senator    Janies     E      Murray     has 
reached  the  end  of  a  career  of  long  and  dls- 
tlnguishetl   .service   to   Montana    In    the   Con- 
gress  of   the  United   States,    and 

Whereas  Senator  James  E  Murray  had 
been  ho«pltallze<l  In  re<-ent  weeks  by  severe 
lllne.«is,   and 

Whereas  the  many  friends  of  SenaUir 
James  E  Murray  are  stlU  mindful  of  the 
grreat  achievements  ffir  which  he  was  respon- 
sible    Now.   therefore    be  It 

Resollfd  hy  the  ^ermtt'  rriernhfr^hip  I'f 
Montana  t  37th.  Legislative  Atxembty.  That 
Senator  James  E  Murray  has  our  full  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  service  rendered, 
that  we  wl.sh  him  speedy  recovery  to  robust 
health;    and.   therefore,  be  it   further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted   to  Jsmes   E    Murrav     to  the   im- 


mediate members  of  his  family,  and  to  Mon- 
tana's congre.sslonal  delegation  In  the  Con- 
gress  of   the   United    States. 

TtM     Babcock, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


I  HE      PRESIDENTS     POREION      AID 
PROPOSALS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  there 
i.s  much  lo  Hunk  about  in  the  proposals 
on  foreign  aid  juht  sent  to  the  Congress 
by  I'residtnt  Kennedy  A  f^nal  evalua- 
tion will  recjUH''  careful  study,  but  there 
are  a  few  poinLs  that  call  for  comment 

F\rs[  we  all  applaud  tne  fact  that 
President  Kennedy  is  following  along  the 
luu's  empha.si/ed  by  President  Eisen- 
howtr  Ln-fore  he  left  offlce  There  Is  a 
rial  need  for  coordinated  assistance 
f.'om  all  free  nations  which  have  the 
wealth  and  industrial  know-how  to 
a.ssist  underdeveloped  nations.  The 
rniled  States  is — and  I  trust  will  rc- 
n, am  — the  leader  of  the  free  world,  but 
tht  re  an  other  free  world  nations  which 
must  follow  our  leadership  and  con- 
tribule  themselves  more  generoiisly  to 
ty.f  'Aclfare  of  poorer  countries 

Stcond.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are 
Koing  to  concentrate  our  help  on  those 
nation.s  which  are  ready  to  help  them- 
selves by  .sound  internal  fiscal  policies 
and  clear  planning  There  is  no  point 
m  ^'i\;ng  aid  to  thase  who  do  not  know 
how  to  use  it  well 

I  am  somewhat  more  skeptical  about 
the  Presidrnl's  demand  for  a  new  agency 
lo  handle  foreign  aid  If  there  are  al- 
ready tcxi  many  agencies,  as  the  message 
indicates.  I  am  not  sure  that  creating  a 
nt  w  one  would  do  much  Rood.  It  is  more 
inuxirtant  to  link  the  existing  ones  to- 
gether and  make  sure  that  they  co- 
ordinate than  to  start  out  afresh  with 
tiiort-  bureaucracy. 

I  am  even  more  skeptical  about  the 
Prtsld(>nl  s  desire  for  appropriations  to 
cover  5  years  rather  than  1  Careful, 
long-term  planning  is  certainly  needed. 
But  If  that  planning  Is  wisely  done  and 
practically  oriented,  there  is  no  need  to 
fear  annual  congressional  reviews.  The 
yearly  congressional  review  of  appro- 
priations is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  If — 
and  this  is  apparently  a  big  "If" — the 
planning  has  been  done  as  it  ought  to  be. 

P'lnally.  I  should  like  to  make  another 
point  that  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
message— and  I  greatly  regret  that  it 
was  not  It  seems  to  me  important  In 
planiung  and  administering  aid  all  over 
the  world  that  we  make  an  efTort  not 
to  set  up  and  encourage  industries 
abroad  that  are  directly  competitive 
with  American  industries,  or  even  with 
industries  already  flourishing  in  other 
countries.  Textile  plants  are  one  ex- 
ample, and  we  could  find  many  others. 
Indirect  competition,  of  course,  la  in- 
evitable, for  America  manufactures  al- 
most everylhinfi:  but  direct  competition. 
If  It  creale.s  unemployment  here,  and 
weakens  American  trade,  will  not  benefit 
the  free  world  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  if 
teaching  Africans  to  grow  cofTee  will 
create  a  depression  In  the  cofTee-grow- 
InK  coiuitries  of  Latin  America,  then 
other  possibilities  should  be  studied  first. 


This  consideration  was  not  mentioned 
In  the  President's  message,  bat  it  should 
certainly  not  be  ignored. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  Satur- 
day, March  25,  will  mark  the  14©th  an- 
niversary of  Greek  Independence  Day, 
celebrating  the  successful  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  old  Ottoman  Elm- 
pire. 

Tlie  people  of  Greece  have  jealously 
puarded  their  hard-won  freedom  which 
they  achieved  after  400  years  of  subjec- 
tion to  a  conqueror's  rule.  The  influence 
of  Greek  ideals  of  freedom,  of  Greek 
philosophy,  literature,  and  arts  helped 
fashion  our  early  American  democracy, 
and  in  the  epochal  struggle  for  inde- 
l)endence  that  began  in  1821  Americans 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  Greeks.  After 
World  War  n.  when  Communist  forces 
Inspired  a  bloody  civil  war.  the  United 
States  supported  the  legitimate  Greek 
Government  with  a  program  of  massive 
aid.  thus  providing  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Communists.  Amer- 
ican aid  has  spurred  the  economic  re- 
covery of  Greece  and  is  helping  the 
Greek  people  achieve  a  substantial  meas- 
ure of  economic  freedom.  Today  Greece 
is  a  pillar  of  the  NATO  defense  against 
communism. 

Americas  bond  with  the  people  of 
Greece  is  much  more  than  a  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Millions 
of  our  citizens  can  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  this  ancient  land  and  still  main- 
tain blood  ties  there;  other  Americans 
are  con.scious  of  the  bonds  of  history 
and  tradition  as  well  as  the  substantial 
contribution  of  Americans  of  Greek 
origin  to  our  modern  culture  and  econ- 
omy. 1  here  is  ample  reason,  therefore. 
to  congratulate  the  people  of  Greece  on 
this  occasion. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
March  25  marking  the  43d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic.  The  long  history 
of  the  determination  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  to  be  independent  is  punctuated 
by  armed  uprisings  and  constant  sacri- 
fice. They  proclaimed  their  Republic  in 
Minsk  in  1917  but  the  period  of  Inde- 
pendence was  cut  short  by  the  Com- 
munist armies  that  swept  over  the  ter- 
ritory and  drove  the  government  Into 
exile. 

miring  World  War  II.  the  Byelorussian 
people  again  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence, but  the  Kremlin's  forces  quickly 
.'^^tamped  out  this  spark  of  liberty. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  these  enslaved 
)>eoples  at  a  time  when  the  free  world 
Itself  is  being  challenged  by  the  Com- 
munist forces.  These  people  of  Bydo- 
russia  as  well  as  all  other  peoples  held 
captive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  reflect 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  the  right  to 
be  free. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDYS  FOREIGN 
AID  MESSAGE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  foreign  aid  messsRe 
presents  a  penreptive  and  statesmanlike 
program  in  the  best  bipartisan  tradition. 

It  properly  demands  implementation 
by  unitary  administration  in  Wasliing- 
ton  and  in  the  field,  and  proposes  most 
actively  to  follow  through  on  the  efTort 
to  get  multilateral  participation  from 
the  other  industrial  nations  so  auspi- 
ciously bes^un  in  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

The  proposals  to  enable  us  to  make 
long-term,  5-year  commitments,  to  ex- 
tend development  loans,  and  to  make 
them  repayable  in  up  to  50  years  are 
vitally  needed  new  initiatives  which  the 
Congress  mu.«t  heed.  Conditioning:  our 
aid  on  the  recipients"  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  undertake  internal  reform 
and  self-help  is  hardheaded  realism 
which  justifies  the  requested  autliority 
to  make  long-term  comjnitments. 

The  President  s  recognition  of  the  for- 
eign aid  propram's  continuity  through 
the  administrations  of  President  Tru- 
man and  President  Eisenhower  and 
through  support  from  both  political 
parties  is  most  gratifying  and  should 
heli>  gieatly  to  get  the  program  enacted. 


AWARD  TO  SENATOR  GOLDWATER 
BY  YOUNG  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OP 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY,  CHICAGO 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  18,  1961.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldwater] 
delivered  an  address  to  the  Young  Re- 
publican Club  of  Loyola  University  in 
Chicago. 

This  fine  group  of  young  Americans 
sought  to  show  their  appreciation  by 
presenting  to  Senator  Goldwater  a 
plaque  which  was  inscribed  with  the  fol- 
lowing tribute: 

A  TaiBTTTI  TO  THE  AMERICAN    STATESMAN   WHO 

IM  THK  Tear  1960  Made  the  Most  Sigkif- 

iCAirr     Contribution     to     the     Politicai, 

EoucATioN  OF  Amekican  Cou^ege  Men  and 

Women,  Senator   Babsy   M.   Goldwates 

Who  h*a  described  lucidly  the  nature  of 

Uie  American  political  effort  In  his  reasoned 

and  convincing  work  "The  Conscience  of  a 

Conservative." 

Who  has  demonstrated  the  courage  Ideal- 
ised In  our  statesmen  by  preferring  honesty 
in  expression  to  a  cautious  reticence  In  mat- 
ters thought  to  be  dangerously  lacking  In 
popular  appeal  or  understanding. 

Who  has  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  ener- 
gies to  his  country's  cause,  creating  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  best  Interests,  educating 
the  Nation's  younger  people,  speaking  often, 
explaining  thcH-oughly: 

A  benefit  we  acknowledge, 

A    privilege   we  will   remember. 

Our  gratitude  is  offered. 

Presented  by  the  Young  Republicans  of 
Loyola  University,  Chicago,  February  18, 
1961. 


VIEWS    OF    NORMAN    THOMAS    ON 
CHURCH-STATE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  Mr.  Nor- 
man Thomas  who  certainly  deserves  the 
title  of  elder  statesman  has  written  to 


me  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare his  views  on  the  subject  of  proper 
church-state  relationships. 

Mr.  Thomas  states  his  position  con- 
cisely and  it  is  one  which  should  be  re- 
ceived with  the  respect  that  its  lucidity 
and  cogency  deserves.  His  statement  will 
appear  in  the  hearing  record  on  the 
bills  relating  to  Federal  aid  to  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  How- 
ever, because  the  subject  is  timely  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  most  helpful  to  have  a 
clear  statement  of  a  widely  held  posi- 
tion made  available  to  a  larger  audience 
tlian  that  provided  by  necessarily  cur- 
tailed press  reports  of  the  hearing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statembxt  STTBMrrrKD  BT  Mb.  Ncbman 
Thomas  on  S.  1021  and  Related  Bills  to 
THE  Education  Subcommitteb  of  the 
Senate  CoMMrnrx  on  I>abob  and  Public 
Welfare,  March  20,  1961 

Under  a  firm  principle  of  Eeparatlon  of 
church  and  state  both  have  fared  well  In 
America.  Various  religious  denominations 
fire  far  stronger  here  than  are  the  estab- 
lished churches  In  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain.  Under  that  principle  we  have  built 
up  a  public  school  system  which,  whatever 
Its  faults,  has  been  an  Incomparable  agency 
In  making  us  all  Americans  despite  the  great 
variety  of  our  national  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds. The  one  greatest  delect  In  our 
system  has  been  segregation  In  some  States 
along  lines  of  race  and  color,  and  that  it  is 
the   settled    policy   to   correct. 

But  now  comes  a  well-organized  drive  to 
segregate  our  children  permanently  along 
lines  of  religion.  There  Is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy's  drive  against  the  school 
bill  recommended  by  our  Roman  Catholic 
President.  The  beginning  of  the  drive  is 
to  demand  loans  to  parochial  and  other 
private  schools.  The  hierarchy  will  not  ac- 
cept a  separate  loan  bill,  as  the  President 
has  suggested,  which,  if  It  passes  Congress, 
can  be  tested  In  the  courts  for  constitution- 
ality without  holding  up  a  bill  desperately 
needed  for  strengthening  public  education. 
The  church  wants  no  bill  unless  it  gets  Its 
cut  on  loan  funds  and  It  will  be  aided  by 
citizens  willing  to  economize  on  taxes  In  the 
name  of  a  phony  sort  of  States  rights.  If 
the  church  succeeded  on  the  basis  of  Its 
present  pleas  the  next  step  will  be  to  de- 
mand of  the  several  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  that  Its  schools  get  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  tax  money  heretofore  de- 
voted to  public  education  which  In  no  sense 
Is  Irreligious  but  does  prevent  religious  In- 
doctrination   at  public   expense. 

This  way  lies  disaster — an  almost  certain 
bitter  split  between  secular  and  religious 
schools  far  worse  than  In  Europ>e  conditioned 
to  perfunctory  religious  schools.  E\ery  little 
religious  sect  will,  sooner  or  later,  start  its 
schools  and  demand  tax  money.  Private 
schools  segregated  on  lines  of  race  and  color 
will  demand  public  funds.  Private  schools, 
heretofore  supported  by  those  who  wanted 
them,  will  join  In  and  the  public  schools  will 
be  left  with  those  who  rather  consciously 
want  no  religious  instruction.  The  cleavage 
between  them  and  the  other  schools  will  be 
marked  and  bitter  and  will  be  bound  to  af- 
fect politics,  local,  State  and  Federal. 

But,  the  Catholic  argument  runs,  why 
shouldn't  our  tax  money  go  to  educate  our 
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children  the  way  we  want?  Becaus*  u  is  not 
the  buameae  of  the  St«t«  to  provide  all  sorta 
and  kinds  of  rellgloua  education  It  la  Its 
buslnesa  to  provide  good,  noneccleslaatlcal 
education  at  public  expense  open  to  all  It 
should  leave,  as  It  does,  plenty  of  time  In 
rhe  week  for  church  training  In  formal  re- 
ligion through  supplemental  religious 
schools.  It  should  allow  In  a  democracy,  as 
It  does,  the  organisation  and  support  of 
private  or  independent  ■chools  by  churches, 
experimental  group*,  and  thoee  desiring  what 
st)me  Independent  achools  offer  But  those 
who  want  this  sort  of  thing  should  pay  for 
it.  which  Is  no  ImpoeslblUty  In  our  relatively 
affluent  society 

There  may  be  positive  benefits  to  stime 
children  and  to  education  In  the  existence 
of  independent  schools.  The  interaction 
between  the  public  and  the  church  and  other 
Independent  schools  may  be  mutually  help- 
ful But  not  If  they  are  fighting  for  funds: 
not  if  church  pressiure  far  more  than  today 
makes  for  religious  segregation  from  the 
kindergarten  on.  In  the  name  of  one  of  the 
moet  valuable  of  American  traditions  and 
practices  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  Its  application  to  the 
education  of  our  cblldren  must  be  pro- 
tected And  that  Is  as  true  in  New  York 
where  Governor  Rockefeller's  political  in- 
terests lead  him  to  seek  Catholic  support  by 
evasive  aid  to  their  colleges  at  the  expense 
of  proper  appropriations  to  public  schools 
as  It  is  in  the  Nation. 


OPERATION  PAN-AMERICA— THE 
HIDDEN  CATALYST? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pr°{ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Rkcokd  a  very  tine  state- 
ment on  Latin -American  problems  by  T. 
Graydon  Upton,  of  the  Inter-American 
Bank.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
Mr.  Upton's  observations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Ofiratton   Pan-Amzuca — The   Hiddfn 
Cataltst? 

(A    paper    before    the    American    Assembly 
PltUburgh,  by  T.  Oraydon  Upton  i 

The  people  of  Latin  AmcriCi-.  await  qukk 
action  by  President  Kennedy  to  counter  de- 
teriorating economic,  political,  and  stKlal 
conditions  But  dlalll\islonment  and  accel- 
eration of  negative  trends  will  follow  if  a 
dramatic  new  frontier  of  the  spirit  cannot 
t)e  established  to  complement  Increased  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
n^ents  and  budgetary  factors  are  a  deterrent 
to  a  hemUpherlc  Marshall  plan,  'hat  pana- 
cea long  envisioned  by  Latin  Amerlciuis  as  a 
solution  for  all  troubles.  Foreign  capiuil  re- 
gardless of  type  or  amount,  can  supply  'nly 
a  modest  part  of  total  development  capital 
required,  tiie  greater  share  of  which  mu.s:  be 
created  In  Latin  America.  And.  indeed 
there  is  no  Indication  that  the  etTecl  of  either 
existing  or  new  development  iissistance  by 
itself,  can  l)e  sufficiently  quick  and  suffi- 
ciently widespread  In  Impact  to  counter  ef- 
fectively the  negative  Influences  The  toIu- 
tlon  of  the  problem  must  correspond  to  Us 
nature,  and  its  nature  Is  basically  internal 
in  Latin  America,  as  well  as  In  the  posture 
of  the  United  States. 

What  is  needed  In  this  dilemma  Is  the 
synthesis  of  a  new  element,  the  development 
of  a  countermystlque  to  Castro,  the  re- 
dedicatlon  of  the  spirit  of  a  highly  spiritual 
and  emotional  people,  which  by  its  intensity 
will  create  reservoirs  of  capital  of  Individual 
and  group  effect.  And.  Indeed,  such  a  new 
element  is  at  hand,  but  Its  power  and  vital- 
ity has  not  been  grasped,  nor,  except  in  -x 
few  Isolated  steps,  has  its  concept  l)een  devel- 
oped. 


The  negative  factors:  During  many  of  the 
postwar  years,  a  facade  of  good  export  earn- 
ings, Increasing  US.  Investment,  and  prog- 
ress in  IndustrlallzaUon,  obscured  the  fact 
that  Latin  America,  because  of  a  coincidence 
of  unfavorable  economic'  and  social  factors, 
was  an  area  tirgently  requiring  U  S  attention. 
(While  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  negative 
factors  exist  in  other  less  develnped  coun- 
tries. In  none  of  them  are  they  t4)  t)e  f(jund 
in  such  unhappy  coincidence  as  in  I^tin 
America  )  This  facade  was  the  more  effec- 
tive, because  despite  traditional  hemispheric 
ties,  cultural  and  language  barriers  contrib- 
uted toward  US.  intellectual  interest,  pri- 
mary foreign  aid  efforts,  and  key  manpower, 
being  directed  first  to  les.s  coinp.tx  areas  of 
the  world  with  which  '  communication"  in 
the  sense  of  brc^d  understanding,  was  more 
easily  established 

In  its  predominantly  t^mpical  regions 
Latin  America  has  the  insist  rapidly  growing 
population  of  the  world,  and  an  esen  more 
rapid  concentration  of  people  In  cities  Tlie 
goal  of  meeting  basic  necessities  for  such 
unleashed  human  expansion  presents  frir 
democratic  Latin  American  governmen's  an 
extremely  difficult  objective  Taking  a  Umg 
term  view  of  the  nature  of  the  world  popu- 
Itlon  problem  in  less  developed  areas. 
Aldous  Huxley  said,  the  probability  of  over- 
population leading  through  unrest  to  dic- 
tatorship l>ecomes  a  vlrlua!  certaln'y  '  .M- 
though  there  Is  mvich  dirrereiu-e  between 
individual  countries,  the  term.s  of  trade  of 
Latin  America  as  a  whole  are  ."iteadlly  de- 
teriorating, and  the  outhxik  for  its  exports 
is  not  good  Industrialization  has  pr^K-eetled 
rapidly  In  a  number  of  rouiitrles  and  cre- 
ated a  Bltuath^n  »here  f.er-increiislnv; 
amounts  of  Imports,  thus  of  f.jreis^n  ex- 
change, are  required,  and  there  ts  no  m.irgiii 
for  contraction  In  mmim-im  luliig  s'.ind- 
ards  Although  there  are  some  bright  spnit-s 
in  many  countries  debt  rs'los  are  increas- 
ingly unfavorable  to  normal  loans,  private 
investment  has  slowetl  down,  and  if  social 
unrest  spreads  further  there  is  danger  of 
foreign  and  domestic  dfc-xpltaliziitlon  Af- 
ter analyzing  thl.s  probieni  .it  'hf  Inaugural 
session  of  the  Committee  of  Twentv-one  in 
Bogota  last  September  President  Lleras 
C'<imargo  said.  If  such  is  the  trade  situa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  express  my  candid 
opinion  that  Wf  are  n  t  facing  a  develop- 
ment problem  btit  are  rather  confronting 
a  crisis  unprecedented  In  the  history  of 
Latin  America  that  cannot  fnu  to  undermine 
all  its  Institutions  and  dem^x-ratlc  systems 

The  voice  of  P^dellsmo  an'l  what  it  repre- 
sents In  social  reforn^s  and  lnsMi?atlon  to 
social  revolution  pres/^nts  to  the  people  an 
attractive  altern.itlve  to  that  which  they  do 
not  have  And  this  attracMon  rests  not  only 
on  their  unfuiflUed  needs  but  on  the  vista 
of  a  single  element  n(jt  fovind  In  ot.^er  less 
developed  areas — the  heritage  of  Hispanic 
culture  reflected  in  large  land  holdings 
rruiintenance  fif  the  practices  of  the  i9th 
centurv  capitalism  In  a  mld-20th  century 
social  envlronmen*  a  dependence  on  centr.il 
government  for  tasks  which  communities 
elsewhere  would  undertake  themselves,  a  fre- 
quent lack  of  ethical  responsibility  in  ofTi- 
cial  position,  an  antipathy  to  manual  labor 
.md  reoccurrlng  abuse  of  the  concept  of 
strong  Individual  leadership. 

Such   Is   th*"  dark   side 

The  neceseity  of  cre.iting  a  new  spirit 
The  coincidence  and  rapid  development  of 
negative  factors  make  it  e.ssentlal  that  In- 
creased development  iissistanre  and  stabili- 
zation of  c('mmf>d|ty  prices  be  supported  by 
a  new  moral  ideology  in  Latin  America 
Large  sums  when  spent  rapidly  and  without 
adequate  p. aiming  and  contrrils  tend  to  be 
used  wastefuUy.  to  flow  toward  existing 
sources  of  wealth  i  and  then  out  of  the 
country  as  capital  flight),  and  to  stimulate 
Inflation,  graft,  and  mishandling  In  short, 
they   may   do    little   to   alleviate   social    ten- 


sioiu  for  many  years  to  oome.  On  the  other 
hand,  careful  planning  and  painstaking  ex- 
ecution of  industrial  economic  and  social 
development  projects  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards on  a  significant  scale.  Is  slowed  down 
by  lack  of  all  types  of  experienced  technical, 
managerial,  and  administrative  jMrsonnel 
Meanwhile,  time  preesea.  Development 
loans,  in  their  present  handling  are  slow  to 
bridge  the  gap,  for  during  the  long  waiting 
period  for  consumers  goods  to  l>e  produced 
there  Is  nothing  tangible  or  spiritual  to  spur 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  people,  and 
when,  at  long  last  the  goods  flow,  an  out- 
moded Latin  Anierlcan  capitalism  is  a  bar- 
rier to  a  wide  attainment  of  economic  bene- 
fits by   the  low   Income  groups. 

Tlie  promise  of  a  redefined  Operation  Pan 
America  A  new  revolution  of  the  spirit 
a  new  mystique,  a  new  catalyst,  must  (XMsees 
certain  Inherent  characteristics  It  must 
be  a  Latin  American  movement,  conceived 
and  nurtured  in  Latin  America.  It  must  be 
dramatically  presented,  and  thus  capable  of 
awakening  enthusiastic  acceptance  (and  not 
be  allowed  to  die,  then  revived  periodically 
In  Isolated  Incidents,  without  coordination 
or  followthrough ) .  It  must  be  broad  in 
concept,  so  that  Individual  objectives,  such 
as  mtiltiple  self-help  housing,  land  reform 
a  new  educatloniU  drive  common  markets 
and  other  as(>ects  of  Pan  Americanism,  can 
be  woven  In'.o  It  And  It  must  be  capable 
of  being  suutalned  over  a  longer  period. 

Historically,  great  movements  of  the  spirit 
stem  from  a  great  leader  who  Intuitively 
sen.ses  tlie  readiness  of  a  people  for  change. 
then  builds  on  underlying  social,  spiritual 
or  n.itionul  tensions  to  create  a  new  social 
system,  a  ne*  religious  movement,  or  a  great 
national  pivrty  And  this  in  turn  is  achieved 
riot  only  by  the  force  of  personality  of  the 
leader  but  by  the  vitality  of  the  concept, 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  best 
available  techniques  are  used  to  .-irouse  en- 
thusla.-.m  and  to  induce  and  maintain  public 
accept.mce  for  It 

While  a  new  Simon  Bolivar  for  Latin 
America  cannot  yet  be  Identified,  there  does 
exist  a  concept  with  great  p>otentlalltles — 
the  concept  of  Operation  Pan  America 
Operation  P.in  America  is  the  creation  of 
the  Bra/llUin  poet -politician.  Augusto  Fred- 
erico  Schmidt,  fathered  by  a  wlde'.y  acknowl- 
edged Latin  American  iepde-  Jusoelino 
Kubitachek.  and  presented  r  ircefully  by 
Brazilian  representatives  at  mter-American 
meetings  Operation  Pan  America  has  been 
accepteti  by  Latin  American  gfjvernments 
and  by  the  United  States  But  the  concept 
lias  lived  only  In  conferences,  in  Schmidt's 
speeches,  and  In  a  relatively  few  isolated 
high-level  messages  and  acts,  of  which  the 
most  outstanding  was  the  Act  of  BogotA  and 
Its  cr)ncept  of  aided  social  evolution.  At 
this  fateful  m.)ment  In  Latin  American  re- 
lailonslilps.  Operatl(jn  Pan  America  Is  only 
a  smoldering  ember  which  has  never  turned 
to  flame 

TTils  failure  I.h  perhajMi  because  In  Its 
orlgiii.il  Brazilian  presentation  Operation 
Pan  Amertra  was  tied  In  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  Latin  .American  goals  in  terms 
of  p»'r  capita  Income  and  rates  of  economic 
growth,  which  created  for  the  United  States 
the  problem  that  acceptance  would  commit 
It  to  massive  ex5)endltures  lmp>osslble  either 
to  begin  or  to  maintain  Thus  the  nascent 
fire  of  Operation  Pan  America  has  hardly 
survived  a  bivrrage  of  financial  arguments, 
opposing  economic  concepts,  and  confer- 
ence deadlocks  And  In  the  process  Its 
jKiwer  wltliln  wh.itever  financial  framework 
may  be  ptKslble.  for  awakening  the  spirit  of 
the  Americas,  which  was  an  essential  part  of 
Schmidts  concept,  has  been  forgotten.  Nor 
Indeed  aiuld  Operation  Pan  America  be  ef- 
fectively launched  without  the  utilization 
of  imaginative  planning,  effective  techniques 
of  arousing  human  enthusiasm,  and  meth- 
ods   to    Insure    Its    acceptance    on    a    broad 
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scale,  all  of  which  require  J3A.  support  and 
understanding.  In  short,  the  nece— »ry 
catalyst  of  the  dramatic  and  emotional 
factor  has  been  overlooked. 

Yet  Operation  Pan  America  has  the  vision 
and  the  potential  symbolism  of  a  sweeping 
hemispheric  movement.  It  has  a  qitrltual 
(If  also  materialistic)  origin,  and  It  has  a 
broad  scope.  If  properly  moved,  It  U  ca- 
pable of  building  great  enthusiasms  and  In- 
tense self-dedication.  It  can  exerclM  a 
cohcblve  and  unifying  force  In  Latin  America 
which  In  turn  would  create  the  human  and 
spiritual  capital  of  real  progress.  It  la  ca- 
pable of  drawing  to  it  powerful  Latin  Amer- 
ican leadership.  And  finally,  the  fortuitous 
timing  factor  inherent  In  the  taking  of  of- 
fice of  new  Presidents  in  Brazil — the  great 
country  where  Operation  Pan  America  was 
conceived,  and  in  the  United  States,  whose 
acceptance  and  support  Is  prerequisite  for 
success,  and  w^hlch  itself  is  dedicated  to  es- 
tablishing vital  new  frontiers,  Is  particularly 
fortunate 

The  form  of  Operation  Pan  America;  It  Is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  provide 
a  blueprint  for  a  redeflned  C^ratlon  Pan 
America  (  "Redeflned"  because  of  the  need 
of  a  shift  In  emphasis  from  its  original  eco- 
nomic structures  )  It  could  "bubble  up" 
from  the  tx>ttom,  as  individual  civic  groups 
and  communities  of  Interest  In  lAtln 
America  and  the  United  States  accept  the 
theme  and  develop  their  own  variations  on 
It  But  more  effectively,  it  should  come 
from  th^  top,  and  here  one  can  catch 
glimpses  of  a  future  pattern.  One  can 
visualize  an  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dealing  only  with  Latin 
America,  and  In  the  inspiring  framework  of 
his  inaugural  words.  One  can  foresee  a 
meeting  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Americas 
to  rekindle  the  fire.  One  can  guess  at  the 
desirability  of  forming  within  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  a  specialized  public 
relations  staff  to  develop  the  public  relations 
aspect  of  Operation  Pan  America  both  In 
detail  of  concept  and  execution,  and  by  es- 
tablishing techniques  for  widespread  public 
acceptance  in  the  cities,  the  towns,  and  the 
countryside  of  Latin  America,  and  In  the 
United  States. 

One  can  visualize  that  a  new  powerplant, 
financed  perhaps  by  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  instead  of  passing  from  the 
popular  mind  with  a  press  notice,  will  be 
greeted  In  ceremonies  as  a  step  in  Operation 
Pan  America  — Project  Power.  There  will  be 
speeches  not  Just  by  functionaries,  but  by 
foremen,  technicians,  and  laborers,  flags 
with  the  symbol  of  Operation  Pan  America 
and  bands  playing  the  new  march  of  Opera- 
tion Pan  America  There  will  be  a  large 
model  of  the  plant,  and  imaginative  pictures 
of  the  new  homes  to  be  lighted,  the  new 
Industries  to  be  supplied,  and  displays  of 
the  new  electric  tools  and  new  household 
equipment  to  be  used.  And  there  will  be  a 
formal  dedication  and  blessing  by  the 
church  in  recognition  of  the  spiritual  values 
of  the  great  movement  of  which  the  power 
project  will  become  an  additional  symbol. 
Thus  during  the  period  of  construction  the 
project  will  be  not  Just  an  unrecognizable 
physical  structure,  but  will  be  Immediately 
and  continuously  Identified  In  the  minds  of 
the  people  as  something  vital  to  Improve 
their  life,  and  an  essential  part  of  all-perva- 
sive Operation  Pan  America. 

One  can  foresee  not  only  scattered  self- 
help  housing  projects,  but  a  number  of  them 
Initiated  simultaneously  In  half  a  doaen 
cities  throughout  a  country,  with  officials  ctf 
department  of  public  works  devoting  a  first 
day  of  symbolic  labor,  with  competition  be- 
tween housing  teams,  gold  star  rosters  of 
number  of  dwellings  completed,  and  prizes 
for  the  most  effective  team  of  supervlaort. 
One  can  see,  too,  American  companies  In 
Brazil,  all  joining  together  to  provide 
scholarships  for  a  technical  training  center, 
dedicated  under  a  new  demonstration  oC  tiM 


spirit  of  Operation  Pan  America — Project: 
Bducatlon.  While  on  the  college  campuses 
of  the  United  States  the  flag  of  Operation 
Pan  America  would  symbolize  that  students 
of  Latin  America  were  receiving  that  particu- 
larly warm  reception  which  the  new  spirit 
of  the  hemisphere  had  awakened.  One  might 
also  visualize  a  Day  of  the  Americas  In  both 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  where 
all  citizens  of  the  Americas  would  be  invited 
to  pledge  for  a  practical,  yet  symbolic  goal, 
chosen  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Americas. 
And  the  voice  of  America  would  speak  vitally 
and  forcefully  in  Latin  America  not  as  the 
Voice  of  America  but  as  the  voice  of  Oper- 
ation Pan  America. 

In  short,  the  present  routine  statistical 
handling  of  development  in  Latin  America, 
punctuated  occasionally  by  an  uneconomic 
but  emotionally  stimulating  prestige  project, 
would  be  replaced  by  a  new  dramatization 
of  development  efforts  in  Latin  America  by 
all  agencies,  public  and  private.  U.S.,  Latin 
American,  and  Inter-American,  tied  together 
with  the  spiritual  cement  of  Operation  Pan 
America.  And  such  dramatization  would  be 
carried  forward  in  Latin  America,  and  In 
the  United  States,  under  technical  assistance 
In  the  human  relations  field,  awakening  in 
the  process  a  sense  of  enthusiasm,  self-dedi- 
cation, and  human  capital,  and  enlisting 
new  and  imaginative  leadership. 

Conclusion :  A  great  deal  of  economic  plan- 
ning is  taking  place  for  the  development  of 
Latin  America,  and  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  a  significant  step  forward  has  been 
taken  in  the  sphere  of  consultation  and 
confrontation  of  ideas  between  nations  of 
the  Americas,  parallel  to  that  which  moved 
Europe  forward  after  the  war.  Similarly,  In 
the  earlier  formation  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  a  hemispheric  institu- 
tion has  been  brought  into  tieing  which  Is 
creating  great  Interest  In  Latin  America  for 
Its  own  multilateral  role  In  development. 
And  with  the  Act  of  Bogota  a  constructive 
step  has  been  Initiated  In  the  difficult  con- 
cept of  social  overhead  assistance  and  evolu- 
tion of  social  institutions.  There  appears. 
In  addition,  little  question  but  that  further 
economic  measures  will  be  considered  by  the 
United  States. 

But  no  equivalent  step  has  been  taken  in 
the  sphere  of  the  spirit,  and  no  successful 
effort  has  been  made  to  touch  the  imagina- 
tions and  emotions  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas  and  unite  them  for  a  common  ob- 
jective. Yet  a  vehicle  is  at  hand  for  touch- 
ing such  Imagination  and  such  emotions. 
In  a  world  where  nations  are  rapidly  build- 
ing both  good  and  evil  houses  of  the  spirit 
to  facilitate  achievement  of  national  goals. 
Operation  Pan  America  is  unique  in  concept 
and  of  breathtaking  potentiality.  The  In- 
terpretation presented  here  does  not  for  one 
moment  suggest  the  substitution  of  banners 
for  development  dollars.  Operation  Pan 
America  can  come  to  fruition  orly  if  the 
administration,  fully  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress, will  make  a  maximum  effcrt  in  the 
financial  and  economic  spheres,  both  to  In- 
crease and  make  more  effective  economic  and 
social  development  assistance.  But  man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone.  When  the  maximum 
economic  and  social  effort  Is  beln^;  made,  it 
must  touch  not  only  creature  necessities, 
but  quick  minds  and  high  spirits.  If  a  suc- 
cessful war  la  to  be  waged  on  underdevelop- 
ment In  Latin  America,  it  must  have,  for  a 
sensitive,  emotional,  and  upreachlng  i>eople, 
the  panoply  of  the  dedication  of  a  great 
cause.  For  only  within  the  spirit  of  such 
dedication  can  the  Individual  efforts  and  sac- 
rifice be  called  forth  which  are  essential  for 
success  against  such  odds. 

The  concept  of  Operation  Pan  America  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  of  the  spirit.  This  unique 
opportunity  for  Its  Implementation  must  be 
gra^Md,  or  the  dream  will  be  forever  lost. 


MALHEUR  WILDLIFE  REFUGE — 
SERVICE  STOP  FOR  MIGRATING 
WAT-ERFOWL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  1960  issue  of  the  Northwest 
Ruralite.  there  appears  an  article  en- 
titled "Malheur  Wildlife  Refuge — Serv- 
ice Stop  for  Migrating  Waterfowl."  Be- 
cause this  article  presents  an  excellent 
picture  of  one  of  the  important  services 
not  too  familiar  to  many  of  our  citizens, 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  article  to  which  I 
have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MALHEtm  Wn^DLUTE  Refuge — Service  Stop 
FOR  Migrating   Waterfowl 

Out  in  the  barren  and  still  chilly  sage- 
brush and  rimrock  country  south  of  Burns, 
Oreg..  a  new  life  will  soon  spring  forth  to 
herald  the  coming  of  spring. 

Sometime  soon,  usually  around  mid-March, 
the  first  calls  of  migrating  snow  geese  are 
heard  along  the  marshlands  of  the  Malheur 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  southeast  of  Burns. 
During  the  ensuing  month  or  so  the  eastern 
Oregon  skies  will  be  thick  with  huge  flocks 
of  snow  geese,  whistling  swans,  Canada 
geese,  mallards,  pintails,  widgeon,  and  sand- 
hill cranes.  For  the  Malheur  refuge,  the 
Nation's  largest  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
establishment  for  migratory  waterfowl.  Is  a 
major  service  stop  for  the  countless  thou- 
sands of  birds  winging  north  In  the  spring. 
Some  of  the  birds  will  stay  to  make  their 
nests  right  on  the  refuge.  Most  of  them, 
however,  will  continue  farther  north  to  nest- 
ing areas  in  Canada,  Alaska,  and  even  as  far 
as  Siberia. 

Historically,  the  marshy  lakes  south  of 
Burns — Malheur,  Harney,  and  Mud — have 
long  been  stopping  and  nesting  areas  for 
birds  en  route  along  the  Pacific  fiyway. 

The  first  detailed  writings  on  the  subject, 
however,  were  recorded  by  a  young  Army 
lieutenant,  Charles  E.  Bendlre,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Port  Harney,  about  20  miles  north 
of  Malheur  Lake.  A  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  bulletin  recalls  that  he  wrote  of 
the  great  migrations  of  ducks,  geese,  swans, 
sandhill  cranes,  pelicans,  and  other  birds;  of 
the  colonies  of  nesting  pelicans,  grebes,  cor- 
morants, gulls,  and  terns;  and  the  millions 
of  ducks  and  geese  that  nested  and  reared 
young  In  the  bordering  swamps. 

"After  Bendlre's  time  came  the  plume 
hunters  to  slaughter  the  swans,  grebes, 
egrets  and  other  birds  for  the  millinery 
trade.  This  nefarious  practice  continued 
until  the  egrete  were  practically  extermi- 
nated and  the  tern  and  grelae  colonies 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Pur  trapp>ers, 
likewise,  reaped  rich  harvests — beavers,  ot- 
ters, mink,  and  muskrats  being  taken  by  the 
thousands. 

"The  early  settlers  shot  ducks,  geese  and 
swans  unrestrictedly,  killing  the  birds  for 
their  feathers  alone  or  for  food.  As  settle- 
ment Increased,  dams  were  built  In  the 
nearby  Sllvles  River  and  other  streams 
flowing  Into  the  lakes  and  swamps  to  di- 
vert water  for  Irrigating  hayflelds.  The 
diverted  water  spreading  over  a  large  area 
catised  an  Increase  In  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion •  •  •  which  resulted  in  a  gradual 
shrinking  of  the  marshes  and  a  consequent 
decrease  In  waterfowl  feeding  and  nesting 
grotinds. 
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••Thl«  waa  the  situation  In  1908  w.ir. 
President  Theodore  Roo«evelt  estabiishpd 
Malhexir  and  Harney  Lakes  aa  the  Lake  Mal- 
heur Reservation  as  a  preeerve  and  breed- 
ing tfround  for  native  birds." 

The    area    has    been   enlarged    since    then 
now    containing     184.000     acres,     Including 
Harney  and  Malheur  Lakes,  the  old  "Double 
O"  Ranch,  and  the  ralley  of  the  Donner  und 
Blltzen  River. 

This  Is  an  area  that  changes  slowly.  U  at 
all.  Except  for  Improvements  to  the  refui?e. 
the  country  remains  much  the  same  aa  it 
w;vs  when  a  trapping  party  led  by  Peter 
Skene  Ogden  traversed  the  area  In  1826 
One  big  change  at  the  refuge  headquarters, 
an  Idyllic  oasis  located  about  32  miles 
southeast  of  Bums.  Is  the  recent  advent 
of  electricity  supplied  by  the  newly  de- 
veloped Harney  Electric  Cooperative 

Perhaps  the  most  combustible  era  In  the 
regions  history  was  the  Pete  French  era 
There's  a  story  here  that  seems  to  parallel 
the  "Young  West"  stereotype.  An  enter- 
prising Californlan  rides  In  In  1872,  through 
hard  work  and  almoat  ruthless  leadership 
btylds  up  a  fabulous  cattle  empire  and 
then  dies  (in  1897)  with  the  bullet  fri)m  a 
rival  s  gun  In  his  chest.  The  Peter  French 
story  is  stlU  a  prime  topic  of  conversation 
among  oldtlmers  In  the  area,  and  has  been 
a  subject  of  fascinated  study  on  the  part 
of  the  manager  of  the  Malheur  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  manager,  a  soft-spoken  man  n.imed 
John  Scharff.  summarizes  his  studies  on 
Pete  French  with  the  comment  Ho  hud 
lots  of  ambition  and  considerable  vlsi'n.  hu* 
he  ws«  somewhat  lacking  In  scruples  He 
was  Invariably  the  outstanding  man  present 
no  matter  whether  he  was  on  the  dance 
floor,  the  rodeo  arena  or  on  a  cattle  drive 
You  could  never  be  neutral  about  him — 
you  had  to  be  either  all  for  him  or  bitterly 
against  him  "  Of  the  several  men  who  wit- 
nessed the  shooting  of  Pete  French  only 
one  survives,  a  man  named  FYank  "Chlco  ' 
Chacarrategue.  who  now  lives  In  Lovelock 
Nev. 

Last  August  Scharff  observed  hl.s  25'h  an- 
niversary of  work  with  the  refuge  He  begun 
In  1935  and  has  been  manBg*»r  since  193*? 
He  has  a  staff  of  13  who  maintain  'he  r'-f"gp 
and  carry  on  the  various  projects 

One  project  has  been  the  banding  >  f  ni'>r«» 
than  50,000  ducks  and  geese  since  1926 
Reports  have  been  received  on  6 DOO  of  these 
birds  About  one-fourth  were  re* rapped  or: 
the  ref'-ige  or  were  taken  in  Oregon;  more 
than  half  were  killed  in  California;  and  the 
remainder  were  reported  from  Ahi.ska.  seven 
Provinces  In  Canada,  all  of  the  St.iies  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  even  a  few 
east  of  the  river.  Reports  have  al.s. i  come 
from  14  Mexican  States  and  fr  in  H  n'.iir.is 
and  Colombia 

Some  230  species  of  birds  ha\o  been  re- 
corded at  the  refuge,  and  many  of  these 
are  on  dl-splay  at  the  George  M  Benfon  Me- 
morial Mu.seum.  located  at  the  refusre  head- 
quarters. For  the  average  vl.sit.>r  the  mu- 
seum assumes  double  Importance,  because 
It  helps  him  to  Identify  the  birds  he  may 
see  later  In  the  field,  and  it's  al.^n  the  cli>sest 
look  he's  likely  to  get  at  most  bird.o  They  re 
a  bit  shy  and  retiring  by  nature 

The  refuge  does  welcome  visitors,  how- 
ever, and  provides  several  pamphlets  and 
maps  to  direct  the  visitor  to  the  mam  points 
of  interest.  Any  visitor  who  drops  in  at 
the  refuge  during  the  next  few  months  can  t 
help  but  be  enthralled  by  the  fast-paced 
tempo  of  arrivals,  departures,  matlngs  and 
nesting — nor  is  he  likely  to  forget  the  image 
of  the  effortless  flight  of  the  snowy  egret 
streaking  across  the  marshlands,  or  the 
lumbering  takeoff  of  the  giant  pelican  i  he 
looks  like  a  flying  boat  taking  off  and  you 
wonder  if  hell  be  airborne  before  running 
out  of  water  space) . 


PRESENTATION  OF  AD.A  AWARD 
TO  REV  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  early  in 
February,  former  S<'nator  Herbert  Leh- 
man, of  Ni'W  York,  presented  the  annual 
ADA  award  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Marlin 
I.uther  King.  In  a  movinK  syx-ech  out- 
l;nin:^'  Dr  King's  Inader.'^hip  and  contri- 
butions to  an  unfliu.shed  tii.-k.  Senator 
Lehman  c:nplia.si/es  the  opportunity  of 
our  demo(racy  tx)  complete  this  ta.sk. 

I  a-sk  unanimous  con.'M'nt  that  the  text 
of  Senatn  ■  LfhmarVs  speech  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  beini;  no  ob-ection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  pniUed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Remarks    iy    Oi  v     HrRarKX    H     Lthma.s    o.n 

Prksent'TIon    or    AnnU\l    ADA    Award    t<l) 

Rev    Da    M.\rtin    LiTHtm  Kino 

Tliosp  n  Hi-r.s  and  thuBe  kjenerat  ions  which 
pr'Xiuce  true  If^ders  of  the  peojie  vj.siudly 
count  themselves  ns  f.irtui:.ite  And  Indeed 
thev  are  f  irtunate  if  such  le.iders  are  not 
only  beloved  and  tru.sted  by  th»-!r  pp<  pie  but 
also,  in  'urn  deeply  love  and  trust  their  peo- 
ple; leaders  who  al5r)  love  truth  and  J'l.stice 
a:id  vlr'uf  leaders  who  love  not  only  their 
own    pe<^'p'.e  — but    all    people — all    humanl'v 

Such  le^dT-^  are  r  ire  Bles.sed  are  the 
times  that  prKluc'  them 

Such  a  l-ader— ,'.n  Hp<TBtle  of  tolerai.ce  .ind 
understand'ii? — a  .st<i'esrn.wi  of  leep  faith  In 
mankind  8-=!  well  as  In  (H«d — Is  am.  lu'  us  t»i- 
night — a  r.U"e  ch'sen  and  d'dica'ed  man — 
a  youns  tikan  aire  idv  old  in  the  u.-^es  of 
leader  .hip —'he  R-verend  Dr    Martin  Luther 

King 

The  qualities  m  Dr  Klr.R  which  I  have 
men'loi.ed  are  accoi:ip  inled  above  all  by 
an  Indomitable  ci  'irai^e— .i  <'oura.;e  which 
h,v-i  manv  times  reaO.ed  the  height-s  of  her')- 
Ism  It  Is  a  courage  ■  f  the  flesh  Joined  •)  a 
courage  of  the  mind— a  courasre  ba/^ed  on  h 
bedrork  of  faith  In  the  prlnr-iples  to  whU-h 
Dr    King  1<  so  deeply  committed 

Dr  King  has  already  wrl'ten  his  name 
IarE;eIv  In  tne  social  history  of  our  times 
He  WHS  the  innovator  the  leader  and  the 
vmii-i>  of  the  '.'•i.impet  who  called  f  >rth 
fr  )m  the  faith  and  'plrlt  of  the  individually 
weak  people  of  M  ntRomerv  Ala.  a  C'::ec- 
tive  Strength  and  zeal  wliich  defied  and 
bri'i^e  the  gathered  for -es  of  jrejudl'-e  ai'.d 
dlsmmlnat  on  In  that  city 

Dr  King  did  nof  summon  his  foUnwers 
to  the  barricades:  he  did  not  call  ujxin  t.hem 
f-)r  acts  of  heroic  violence  Instead  he  called 
ii;"xin  them  'o  prav  and  to  love  and  to  walk 
"Mv  feet  are  fire<l,  but  my  he.irt  is  strong," 
said  the  n  imeles.s  wnni.in  who  walked  the 
l<5ng  miles  ^^  and  from  w^rk  in  Mon»i»f)r-n'>ry 
rather  '.hai  ride  on  the  segregi'ed  bus  .^nd 
in  the  end,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
Worlds  wonder  and  admiration  •  •  •  the 
bu.s  strike  A'as  completely  won  by  the  plain 
people  of  M'lnteomerv.  and  their  Inspired 
leaders  th*'  chief  of  whom  Is  our  honored 
guf^t  here  *onleh*. 

There  w.  s  pride  among  all  the  Negr<->es  nf 
.\merica  ir  t::e  heroic  achievement  of  vic- 
tory in  MjntKomerv  This  pride  was  In 
fact,  sh.irei  bv  m<«t  .^mericms,  regardless 
of  color,  f  T  It  was  a  mighty  triumph  for 
the  human  spirit — a  vlctt)ry  of  ideals  over 
pM)wer,  of  nonviolence  over  naked  force 

Since  hi;  first  emergence  on  the  national 
scene.  Dr  King  has  broadened  and  deep- 
ened his  leadership  experienro  He  h  is,  I 
am  .sure,  known  defeats  a.s  well  as  \ict/)rle8 
in  his  efforts  these  p.vst  7  years,  but  the 
evidence  li.  that  l>oth  have  Ferved  to  enrich 
his  spirit  .  nd  hl.s  leadership 

He  is  a  man  of  the  chxirch  who  has  brought 
the  churcli  and  its  essential  religious  mean- 
ing Into  the  dally  lives  of  the  people.  He 
has  transl ited  faith  Into  action    and  ttctiOQ 


Into    falih        He    has    helped    to    arm    faith 
wltli  fervor  and  courage   •    •    •   and  thus  to 

conquer  h.ite  and  those  who  would  deny  the 
dignity   of   the  human  soul   and  spirit. 

I  am  sure  that  he  Is  the  tint  to  t>e  aware 
that  the  struggle  for  equality  and  for 
Justice  for  every  American,  regardless  of  race, 
iTotKl  or  color.  Is  fax  from  over.  It  has 
only  begun  Each  victory,  sm.all  or  large, 
marks  but  a  new  beginning  the  emergence 
of  a  new  front  where  more  and  more  human 
briM^^s    may    J<iln    In    the   struggle 

M  ..st  of  its  feel  th.it  wc  Ktai.d  today  In 
the  possible  dawn  nf  a  possible  new  era-  an 
era  uT  actum,  progris.s,  und  sure  advance 
toward  the  cumm<  n  goals  of  mankind  Mo«t 
of  us  h.ive  heard  and  fe'.t  the  stirrings  ol 
the  new  ;tnd  exciting  spirit  In  Waslilngtin 
It  seems  th.it  this  Is  to  be  an  era  led  by 
tlie  generation  born  after  llie  first  decade  <.: 
this  century  h.id  made  lt.s  turn  by  men  and 
women  neither  re^|Mlnslhle  for  nor  Involved 
In  the  holocaust  of  tlie  First  World  W.ir 
but  who  did  exjxTlenrp  mt  flrst  hand  the  hor- 
rors of  the  S«"Cond  World  War  and  who  are 
i;ot   Willing    t<)   Contemplate   a   third 

This  new  generation  knows  that  to  avoid 
the  third  and  undoubtedly  final  world  war 
new  initiatives  are  called  for,  and  old  pal- 
ttri.s  of  diplomacy  and  p>iwpr  m.iy  need  to 
b*'  dlM  arded  They  ki.nw  U-xi.  th.it  a  fresh 
.tnd  \ik{(>ri  us  start  mu.^t  be  made  on  what 
I'residei.l  Kcnne<ly  has  called  the  unfinished 
business  of  this  geiieiation  -chief  uf  whhh 
In  mv  Judgment,  and  I  h(>{>e  In  his.  is  the 
matter  of  human  right* 

We  have  far  to  go  to  complete  this  un- 
finished business  Many  dltncult  programs 
of  ac'.on  will  be  required  of  the  executive 
dipartmenls.  new  legi.'latlve  authority  and 
supptirtmg  approprl.itlons  will  t)«  needed 
from  C'cngresa  The  steadfabt  ci  urage  of 
the  Federal  courts  mu'-t  be  matched  hence- 
forth by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches   acting  now  In  concert 

I  have  hopes  that  under  the  national 
I<"  idership  of  Pre.sldent  Kennedy  we  are  go- 
ing t. '  miive  ahead  speedily  i^w  all  these 
rro:it.R  But  this  does  not  minimize  or  re- 
du<  e  th'-  need  f  t  the  kind  of  Inspired  leader- 
ship that  Dr  King  has  been  providing  or 
wh.ii  (;  <!i  an  r.rg.uilzallonal  level,  the  ADA 
has  l>een  providing 

We  must  not  rely  fiely  on  what  comes 
d'V^n  from  abo\e  We  shall  have  to  pii?h 
harder  than  ever  from  below  In  order  to 
enciiiira^'e  und  \n  supp<Tt  leadership  from 
nt  .iv  e 

Th.it  is  the  pr  js[>ec'  and  the  chal'.enge  that 
we    if  ADA  fa.  e 

KwA  that  is  als.)  the  burden  or  rchpojisi- 
blUlv  which  y.u,  Dr  King,  must  bear  in 
the  days  and  years  ahead  You  are  of  the 
generation  which  now  has  the  reins  uf  leader- 
ship In  paying  yuu  our  tribute  tonight,  we 
anticipate  that  what  you  do  In  the  limes 
ahead  will  be  of  even  greater  service  to  the 
caii.sf  of  humanity  than  wh.it  you  have  done 
hitherto 

I  now  re'id  the  citation  for  the  avv,.ni  which 
Is  tK'.i.g  given  y.  'U 


MINIMUM- WAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  ,series  of 
fditonals  touching  on  the  minimum- 
wage  bill  bo  jmnted  in  the  body  of  the 
Record 

There  bein»?  no  objection,  tiie  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiroRD,  as  follows: 

(From    the    Berkley    (W     Va  I     Poet-Herald. 
Feb    25,   19«1| 

Minimum-Wage     iNcazASE     Has     Dancesous 
Aspects 

President  Kennedy's  urglngs  that  Con- 
gress increase  the  hourly  minimum  wage  In 
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interstate  commisrce  is  laudable  liuofar  as  it 
iTuirks  him  as  a  gentleman  of  the  best  inten- 
tions. He  wantf  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
ordinary  citizen. 

But  in  this  caie  he  seems  to  be  following 
the  pulsings  of  bis  heart  rather  than  the 
dictates  of  his  head.  According  to  top  eoon- 
I  ■mists,  raising  the  minimum  wage  of 
workers,  by  25  percent,  will  only  add  to  the 
million  already  without  Jobs.  It  will  have 
t  he  effect  of  crenting  demands  for  more  pay 
and  or  shorter  liours  all  up  and  down  the 
line 

Next  In  order  will  be  the  export  of  indus- 
try and  Jobs  to  .ather  parts  of  the  world,  to 
meet  the  competition  from  these  other  parts 
in  the  US.  mark.ets. 

It  runs  true  that  the  more  reckleesly  our 
dollars  are  spent .  without  proportionate  In- 
creases In  production  results,  the  cheaper 
they  become,  aid  the  less  competitive  In 
not  only  domestic  but  world  markets.  Sta- 
ble dollars  can  only  be  achieved  through 
suble  costs  and  prices,  plus  reduction  of  our 
towering  nation U  debt;  and  as  debt  reduc- 
tion proceeds,  the  UJS.  dollar  will  also  be 
deflated,  to  become  again  the  most  valu- 
able— most  sought  after — piece  of  money  In 
the  world. 

And  that's  where  It  should  be  as  the  cur- 
rency of  the  strongest  and  most  progressive 
nation  In  the  world. 

The  Kennedy  urglngs  will  doubtless  come 
up  against  that  kind  of  thinking  in  the 
Congress  But  the  question  remains  to 
whether  there  if  among  the  437  membership 
enough  of  that  :»ort  of  sentiment  to  check 
Inflation  and  t3  strengthen  the  dollar  by 
both  of  the  mesiDis  suggested  above. 

In  this  connection  the  philosophy  of 
Abraham   Lincoln  seems  worth  turning  to: 

"Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor.  Property 
Is  desirable — a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rlc)i  and  hence  is  Just  encour- 
agement to  Industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  to 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  as- 
suring that  his  )wn  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence I  take  it  that  it  is  best  for  all  to 
leave  each  man  free  to  acquire  property  as 
fast  as  he  can.  Borne  will  get  wealthy.  I 
don't  believe  In  t.  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
getting  rich:  it  would  do  more  barm  than 
good"— XT  H. 


(From  the  Aiken   iSC  )  Standard  &  Review, 
Feb    20,  1961  I 

Sanity  Ttsr 

The  false  notloa  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  legislate  away  human  shortcom- 
ings and  cancel  3ut  natural  economic  laws 
may  be  coming  to  an  end.  Whether  this  Is 
true  will  be  testad  when  Impending  efforts 
lu-e  again  made  to  amend  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  law  to  extend  coverage  and  boost  the 
minimum  wage 

Proponents  of  »age-hour  revision  run  into 
forces  that  can  no  longer  be  swept  under 
the  rug  by  legislative  flat;  namely.  Inflation, 
unemployment,  and  imbalance  of  the  gold 
flow  from  the  United  States.  These  forces 
have  reached  their  present  prop<Mi;lons, 
mainly  because  the  free-market  system  has 
already  been  co<Tced,  regulated  and  taxed 
to  the  danger  point. 

Legislating  an.)ther  increase  in  the  wage 
level  will  mean  more  cost  Increases  to  pass 
along  to  consumers  in  higher  prices,  and 
another  turn  in  the  inflationary  spiral.  It 
will  mean  furtlier  unemployment  and  a 
further  weakening  of  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can business  antl  Industry  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers  of  everything  from  neck- 
ties to  automobiles.  As  this  ability  to  com- 
pete Is  restricted,  more  and  more  of  the 
Nation 't  gold  and  resources  will  drain  away 
to  other  countrlt». 


What  is  most  sorely  needed  is  a  demon- 
stration dL  faith  in  the  ability  of  private 
cltisens  to  run  their  own  affairs  to  the  bene- 
fit of  themselves  and  our  country,  if  the 
regulators  and  spenders  will  give  them  a 
chance. 


(Prom    the    Cedar    Rapids    (lowal    Gazette, 
Mar.   6,    1961] 

Wage  Floor  Rise   Makes   No  Jobs 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  says  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  5V2  million  people  are  now 
unemployed  in  this  country — the  largest 
number  since  the  days  of  the  big  depression 
and  the  ensuing  New  Deal.  This  fact  of 
heavy  unemployment  is  t>elng  used  in  various 
ways  to  bolster  various  economic  proposals 
which  the  Kennedy  administration  hopes  to 
get  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Understandably,  however,  It  is  stressed  but 
lightly  in  connection  with  the  proposed  25 
percent  boost  in  the  minimum  wage  which 
administration  leaders  are  trying  to  hustle 
through  Congress  before  the  Easter  recess. 
It  requires  uncommon  facility  at  argument 
to  show  that  a  time  when  employers  are 
finding  It  necessary  to  lay  off  workers  in  ab- 
normally large  numbers  Is  a  good  time  to 
require  employers  to  pay  more  money  to  the 
ones  they  keep.  To  be  sure,  there  are  those 
who  undertake  to  make  such  a  case,  but 
their  reasoning  is  devious  and  hard  to  follow. 

For  one  thing,  they  contend  that  there  Is 
no  ground  for  fear  that  boosting  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  force  the  layoff  of  many 
workers,  for  most  workers  already  receive 
considerably  more  than  the  minimum  wage 
proposed.  But  that  Is  precisely  the  point. 
Most  workers  do  receive  more  than  the  pro- 
posed minimum  wage,  and  most  of  them  are 
reasonably  well  satisfied  with  what  they  re- 
ceive because  It  reflects  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  more  experience  and  skill 
than  those  who  do  receive  the  minimum. 
They  can  be  expected  to  become  less  satis- 
fled  if  the  differential  between  their  pay  and 
that  of  the  worker  on  the  bottom  rung  is 
narrowed.  And  that  reaction  will  run  all 
the  way  up  the  line,  from  one  pay  level  to 
the  next. 

So  the  effect  of  a  rise  in  the  minimum 
wage  is  not  confined  to  the  worker  at  the 
bottom  level.  It  is  felt  at  all  levels,  unless 
satisfactory  pay  differentials  between  all 
levels  of  skill,  experience,  and  responsibility 
can  be  maintained. 

There  are  times  when  these  differentials 
can  be  maintained  with  respect  to  a  higher 
minimum  wage  by  proportionate  increases 
in  pay  at  all  the  higher  levels,  the  cumula- 
tive cost  being  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  But  this  hap- 
pens to  be  not  one  of  those  times.  Em- 
ployers have  l>een  laying  off  workers  because 
they  couldn't  sell  enough  of  what  they  have 
to  sell  at  the  prices  they  had  established. 
The  odds  certainly  would  be  against  their 
selling  more  at  still  higher  prices. 

In  other  words,  an  increased  minimum 
wage  would  squeeze  them  between  a  rising 
floor  and  a  stationary,  if  not  actually  fall- 
ing, celling.  The  natural  tendency  is  for 
this  squeeze  to  express  itself  In  an  effort  to 
hold  down  the  total  working  force  and  in- 
crease the  unit  workload  in  order  to  main- 
tain pay  differentials  as  far  as  possible  and 
thereby  avoid  employee  dissatisfaction  all 
along  the  line.  Needless  to  say,  such  an  ef- 
fort is  not  calculated  to  produce  new  jobs 
In  a  hurry. 


[Prom    the    Florence    (S.C.)    News.    Feb.   25, 
1961) 

Prick  Fixing,  Bid  Rigging  Wrong  Whoever's 
Head  Is  Wearing  the  Hat 

The  people  owe  a  heartfelt  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  its  success- 
ful prosecution  of  a  price-fixing  and  bld- 
rlgglng  ring  within  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing industry. 


The  sentencing  Judge,  who  whisked  vice 
presidents  off  to  Jail  and  levied  hefty  fines, 
commented  vigorously  and  properly  on  the 
damage  such  an  arrangement  does  to  the 
free  competitive  enterprise  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  citizens  and  governments  victimized. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anti- 
trust enforcement  will  be  less  vigorous  under 
the  new  administration  than  it  was  under 
the  old  one  which  made  this  case. 

While  the  evils  of  price  fixing  are  fresh 
in  the  public  mind,  it  may  be  well  to  remind 
the  public  that  the  very  Government  that 
did  the  prosecuting  In  some  cases  condones 
and  in  other  cases  encourages  such  practices. 

The  floor  price  of  labor  is  fixed  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

And  labor  uiilons  are  specifically  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  so  that  they  may 
use  their  monopoly  positions  to  hoist  wa«e;, 
and  hence  prices,  at  will.  They  may,  and 
do,   also  conspire  to  divide  up  markets. 

There  Is  something  wrong  with  laws  that 
penalize  not  on  the  basis  of  the  offense  but 
on  the  basis  of  who  commits  it.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  one  man  to  be  a  farmer, 
a  labor  union  official,  and  a  businessman.  As 
things  stand,  whether  an  action  of  this  man 
is  right  or  wrong  depends  upon  which  hat 
he  is  wearing  when  he  commits  it. 

That  monopolies  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  public  has  been  recognized 
for  centuries  The  Sherman  Act  v?as  passed 
in  1890,  as  soon  as  the  threat  of  monopolies 
became  serious  in  America. 

The  time  has  come  to  broaden  the  pro- 
hibition of  monopolies  so  that  all  citizens 
are  restrained,  and  all  protected,  alike. 


[From  the  Rockford  (111.)  Register-Republic, 
Mar    6,   1961] 

Minimum-Wage  Rush 

Harlem  Congressman  Adam  Powell's  House 
Labor  Committee  rushed  through  hearings 
on  the  administration's  proposal  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  from  (1  to  $1.25  an  hour 
and  to  extend  its  coverage  to  4,300,000  work- 
ers. The  committee  approved  these  provi- 
sions Friday  and  specified  that  the  minimum 
wage  boost  take  place  in  2  years,  Instead  of 
3  years  as  originally  asked  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Efforts  of  Republicans  to  limit  the  increase 
to  $1.15  and  to  extend  coverage  only  to  em- 
ployees of  retailers  with  five  or  more  stores 
in  at  least  two  States  were  rebuffed  by  the 
Democratic  majority.  It  now  remains  for 
conservative  Democrats  and  Congressmen  of 
both  parties  from  smaller  communities  to  try 
to  inject  some  reason  into  the  bill  during 
floor  debate. 

With  the  business  downturn  continuing 
and  many  people  looking  for  Jobs,  it  makes 
no  seiise  whatever  to  increase  the  minimum 
wage.  A  wage  increase  means  nothing  to  the 
worker  who  Is  unemployed.  Those  who  can- 
not find  Jobs  at  a  $1  minimum  wage  will  not 
find  work  if  the  wage  floor  is  raised. 

Relatively  few  companies  have  a  minimum 
wage  as  low  as  $1  an  hour,  but  the  effect  of 
legislation  compelling  higher  wages  for  the 
lowest  paid  workers  is  to  increase  the  entire 
wage  structure,  thus  having  a  big  Impact 
upon  the   total   payroll. 

Employers  with  a  fixed  amount  of  Income 
set  aside  for  labor  costs  will  look  for  ways 
to  economize  if  they  are  forced  to  pay  higher 
rates  to  employees.  In  many  instances  ex- 
penses will  be  trimmed  by  cutting  down  pay- 
rolls. Hardest  hit  by  layoffs  will  t)e  mar- 
ginal employees — young  people,  unskilled 
workers,  part-time  workers,  and  older 
persons. 

Moreover,  the  provision  to  extend  coverage 
would  affect  many  businesses  operating  en- 
tirely within  one  State,  thus  knocking  out 
the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  author- 
izes Congress  to  legislate  only  in  the  field  of 
interstate  commerce. 
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(From   the   Plainfleld    {N.J.)    Courier-News, 
Feb.  34.  IMl) 

MiNiMTTM  Wage 

Hearings  have  begun  In  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Subcommittee  on  the  Ken- 
nedy minimum  wage  bill.  It  may  provide 
one  of  the  earliest  tasta  of  the  Presidents 
strength  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  hard  fight  Is  expected.  The  bill  and  Us 
timing  are  controversial. 

Opponents  Insist  that  the  25  percent  In- 
crease, from  the  $1  to  $1.25  over  a  S-year 
period,  would  have  an  enormous  effect  on 
the  total  wage  bill.  Dlllerentlals  have  to  be 
maintained,  which  means  an  upward  adjust- 
ment for  higher  paid  workers  as  well. 

This  would  mean  higher  prices,  more  In- 
flation, tougher  competition  from  foreign 
Imports,  a  further  competitive  handicap  fur 
U.S.  exports.  It  could  mean  that  marginal 
workers  would  lose  Jobs  and  marginal  firms 
would  be  forced  out  of  business. 

To  Insist  on  wage  increases  at  a  time  when 
profits  are  constricted  could  hurt  business 
rather  than  help  it. 


[From  the   Colimibla    (Tenn.)    Herald.   Feb 
23.  1961] 

Wht  PaicE  PwDPi*  Ot7t  of  Jobs? 

With  many  Industrie*  showing  declines  in 

Sroflts  In  spite  of  higher  gross  sales,  evl- 
ence  Is  piling  up  that  American  business 
Is  having  tough  sledding  In  Intern.nitlonal 
markets.  Yet  legislation  to  raise  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  is  slated  for  early  considera- 
tion In  Congress. 

The  cost  to  the  country  of  raising  the 
minimum  wage  at  this  time  is  well  de- 
scribed by  a  paper  box  manufacturer  of  St. 
Joseph.  Mich.  "We  believe  this  would  be 
very  detrimental  to  oiur  Industry  and  will 
cause  more  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
When  the  coct  of  packages  such  a^  our  In- 
dustry makes  reaches  a  certain  point,  thf? 
customers  turn  to  some  other  form  of  pack- 
aging which  is  less  expensive  and.  as  a 
consequence,  we  lose  orders  and  In  turn 
have  to  reduce  our  working  forces.  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  compete  with  foreign 
Imports  with  our  present  wage  structure  and 
if  the  minimum  Is  Increased  by  25  percent. 
we  are  sure  more  unemployment  and  Infl.i- 
tlon  will  be  the  result." 

Multiply  this  paper  box  manufacturer  by 
tens  of  thousands  and  you  have  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  what  such  legislation  could  do — In 
dollars  and  cents  costs,  and  hardships  Im- 
posed on  marginal  workers. 

There  are  other  longtime  "costs  *  almost 
beyond  calculation.  These  Involve  matters 
of  principle  such  as  whether  the  free  mar- 
ket, free  enterprise  system  can  endure  this 
kind  of  Increasing  centralized  guvernment 
control. 

(Prom    the    Lebanon    (Pa.)    News,    Feb     28. 
19611 

Economist  Mxant 

George  Meany.  unquestionably  destined  to 
be  better  remembered  as  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO  than  as  an  economist,  derides  the 
idea  that  this  country's  high  wages  are  re- 
sponsible for  pricing  American  goods  out  of 
the  world  market. 

The  figures  do.  Indeed,  show  that  the  valie 
of  American  goods  sold  abroad  exceeds  the 
value  of  Imports.  The  margin,  unfortu- 
nately, is  not  enough  to  balance  the  sums 
spent  on  foreign  aid  or  troop  maintenance 

This  scarcely  Justifies  Meany's  suggestion 
that  high  American  wages  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Imbalance  of  trade,  however 
Certainly  the  disparity  between  foreign 
wages  and  domestic  wages  helps  explain  why 
the  United  States  imported  375.000  more  tons 
of  steel  than  It  shipped  abroad  last  yea^ 
Low-wage  countries  can  manufacture  steel 
and  ship  It  across  the  seas  and  still  under- 
sell U  S.  manufacturers  in  their  home  mar- 
ket. 


The  same  situation  exists  for  other  g<x)ds 
Television  f  nd   radio  parts  can   be  Imported 
from  Japan  across  the  wide  Pacific  and  still 
cost  less  than  to  manufacture  them  In  Amer- 
ican shops. 

Meany  s  economic  theory  Is  that  the  higher 
the  wages,  the  m<ire  buying  power  Is  created 
and  the  m^re  prosperous  America  will  be 
He  app)ears  to  cli.sregard  the  Inn.itioi'.ary  ef- 
fect of  such  a  protes.s  and  the  hardships  it 
works  on  t.Tat  con:;iderah;e  pxirtioii  of  the 
population  that  must  e\i.«t  .>n  fixed  Incomes 

There  mu.st  be  a  balanced  rel.i'l^nshlp  be- 
tween wages  and  pr'xluctlvity  When  such 
a  balance  Is  achieved.  .America  will  find  her- 
self In  a  better  cnmpeti'l'. e  p:)'^ltlon  In  the 
world  m.\rket.  and  c^  Katerally.  better  off  at 
home. 


[From    the   Charleston    iSC)    Post.   Mar    2. 
19611 

Behind  Miniml'.m-W\ge  Drive 

A  major  objective  of  the  drive  to  increase 
the  minimum  whk*-  was  reveaied  by  Joel  R 
Jacobson.  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Stale 
CIO 

Betraying  a  lamentable  lenorance  of  con- 
ditions In  the  South,  he  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee that  the  major  cause  of  unem- 
ployment In  New  Jersey  was  the  relocation 
of  Industries  to  "the  low-w:i(?e.  pau[)er;/ed 
sections  of  the  Sf)uth  " 

To  stop  the  flow  of  Industry  to  this  vr- 
tlon.  Congress,  he  said,  should  step  up  the 
minimum  wage  The  Federal  Government 
should,  as  he  sees  It.  legislate  against  the 
Industrial    development   of    the    South. 

There  are  conflicting  figures  as  tn  cam- 
paratlve  wiges  of  southern  and  northern 
workers  We  do  not  knnw  how  they  actually 
cctmpare,  but  we  do  kn-iw  thnt  new  Indus- 
tries are  welcomed  In  this  section  and  that 
they  have  no  trouble  in  attracting  willing, 
efficient  emp'.oyees  And  it  Is  a  fact,  to<j.  that 
In  most  southern  localities  the  cost  of  living 
Is  lower  than  In  New  J-rsey  and  most  other 
Northern  .'=t  ites 

What  of  unemp'.oyn'.fnt  In  other  north- 
ern areas'  We  presume  Mr  Jacobson  had 
In  mind  the  impressive  growth  of  the  textile 
Industry  In  the  South  Unemployment  Is 
acute  In  the  autom.oblle,  coal  mining,  and 
steel  Industries,  but  there  has  been  little  or 
no  mlgratl'^n  in  these  lines  to  the  S<DUth 

There  are  various  factors  which  enter  Into 
industrial  Investment  One  is  the  labor- 
management  atmr)sphere  Virtually  a'.I  of 
the  Southern  States  have  rlght-t^-work  leg- 
islation on  their  bo<')ks  These  are  laws 
under  which  membership  or  nonmembershlp 
in  a  labor  union  may  not  be  a  condition  of 
getting  or  holding  a  Job  It  Is  this  protec- 
tion to  wr)rkers  that  accounts  for  much 
of  the  ant'.-S'iuth  animus  such  as  voiced 
by  Mr   Jacrbson 

The  South  has  attracted  only  such  Indus- 
tries as  found  conditions  here  attractive  to 
them.  Fa-'orable  labor-management  rela- 
tions, the  'llmate.  community  cooperation 
raw  materlils.  p<iwer.  nearness  to  m.arkets, 
transportation,  and  advantageous  sites  are 
pmong  the  coi;stderatlons  that  hnve 
prompted  comp.mles  to  locate  here  Such 
wage  differentials  as  m.ay  exist  are  but  a 
minor  facttr 

The  Sotith.  too,  has.  In  some  areas,  the 
problem  of  unemploym.ent.  but  it  Is  .<ilgT!lfl- 
cant  that  'he  m.nst  acute  sltuath^ns  are  In 
States  where  union  membership  Is  widely 
compulsory,  and  where  labor  costs  have 
actually  forced  some  concerns  out  of  busi- 
ness We  cite  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey  as  exam.ples  To  blame  the  Sou'.h 
for  their  troubles  Is  as  absurd  as  It  Is  false 

[From     the     Newport     News     (Va  )     Times- 
Herald,   Jan.    31,    1961  I 
Higher  Minimum  W.^ce  Uniikeit 

Cold  facts  of  minimum  wage  raises  by 
Government   flat   have   led   to   the  belief   In 


Wash.ngton  that  there  will  be  no  raises  now, 
despite  all  of  the  talk  by  the  new  admin- 
istration about  raising  the  minimum  wage 
f-  «m  91  an  h.-ur  t.)  $125  and  all  of  the 
promotion  of  It  by  the  Demtxratlc  Party 
platform.  Labor  Department  studies,  ac- 
cording to  "The  Insider  h  News  Letter"  have 
cast  fresh  doubt  on  the  prospects  for  the 
II  25  hourly  minimum  wage  bill  getting 
sup'H.ri  from  the  administration,  no  matter 
how  many  he.idllnes  come  from  Washington 
re[Hirtlnii  f.iv)r:ib;e  prosp>ects  for  the  legls- 
lat.on 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  expert 
anilysls  h,is  shown  that  raising  minimum 
wages,  ef:|iecially  In  a  time  of  recession,  can 
Worsen  uiumploynient  For  raising  mini- 
mum wages  sets  up  a  chain  reaction  If 
mminumi  *.ige  earners  have  their  Kt;uidard8 
r.il.sfd  .itid  thosT  who  were  below  the  mlnl- 
niiirn  are  advance*]  to  it,  there  Is  a  demand 
from  .i:i  the  echelons  above  for  an  lncre;vRe 
In  pay  a.\so  Thus  the  cost  to  an  employer 
for  doing  business  are  not  Just  those  added 
by  raising  the  pay  of  minimum  wage 
earners  They  hit  him  all  along  his  pay 
schedules 

Moreover,  when  the  minimum  pay  goes  up 
the  employer  Is  mo.st  llke'y  t.o  see  where 
best  he  cm  cut  personnel  to  fit  his  payroll 
budget  And  the  first  victims,  of  course,  are 
t;-i.)so  111  the  lower  pay  brackets  These  can 
do  the  least  In  Increa.'.ing  production  to  meet 
the  higher  payrolls  S()  the  lower  employees 
In  the  prodU(nion  scale  lose  out  and  unem- 
ployment IS  incre;ised  rather  than  decreased. 
Thousand.-i  who  now  have  a  liw-pay  problem 
W(tu;d  have  no  pay  at  all  after  an  increase 
In  the  minimum  wage 

That  was  lUu-vtrated  In  1956,  last  year  of 
a  substantial  minimum  wa^e  ral.se  But  that 
w,is  during  an  expanding  economy  Never- 
thele.ss,  significant"  drops  in  employment 
were  v.^reiX  in  the  lower-pnld  Industries,  re- 
searchers said  .^nd  the  Liib<ir  Department 
noted  at  the  time  that  Had  the  minimum 
wage  lncre:tse  b»*come  effective  during  a  pe- 
riod of  recession.  Its  adverse  effects  on  em- 
ployment  might   have   been   much   greater." 

On  the  face  of  the  record,  the  new  ad- 
ministration Is  not  likely  to  put  Its  talk 
about  wage  r.Uses  In'o  action  In  so  doing 
It  will  re<'ngnlze  a  fundamental  of  »ages  - 
that  any  Increase  In  wages  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  raise  In  prrxluction  per  worker. 
The  question   Is  as  simple  as  th.it 


[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala  )  News,  Feb.  18, 

19611 

The   Mi.NiMtM   Wage   PtsH 

A  major  Kennedy  campaign  pledge  and 
c::rrent  legislative  aim  Is  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  $1  to  91  25  and  extending 
Coverage  into  areas  of  employment  not  now 
Included  under  this  Federal  guarantee. 

Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg  Is  push- 
ing the  Congre.ss  for  speedy  action  but 
Representative  AD^.M  CI-atton  Pt^WEii.,  of 
H.irlem,  I.abi.r  and  Education  Committee 
ch.ilrm.m,  h.is  p<  ured  cold  water  on  pro.spocts 
fo-  prompt  afention.  He's  oppo.sed  to  the 
Kenne<ly  measure — but  on  grounds  it  doesn't 
go  far  enough,  which  Is  a  typical  enough 
reaction   on   his  part. 

This  Is  not,  with  Powrn.,  so  much  prin- 
ciple as  It  Is  home  folks  legislative  payoff. 
Many  a  Harlem  voter  Would  get  dollars  In 
the  hand  If  Poweli.  cou'.d  force  an  even 
higher  minimum  wage  He  Is  unlikely  to 
be  able  to  do  so  But  meanwhile  Powell 
pressure  ff)r  a  substantial  Increase  wont 
hurt  him   with   his  constituents. 

Kennedy  and  Goldberg  are  also  coming 
under  fire  fro.m  the  AFL  CIO  The  labor 
organisation  doesn't  think  the  Ketinedy  bill 
goes  far  enough  either,  nor  does  It  project 
wage  hikes  fast  enough.  William  F  Schnltz- 
Icr  put  It  bluntly  that  "what  lies  before 
you  Is  not  a  bad  bill.  It  Is  just  not  good 
enough  " 


, 


Bchnltzler  has  a  whole  string  of  argu- 
ments for  boosting  the  minimum  wage 
promptly.  The  Kennedy  bill  would  fix  a 
$1  15  base  now,  raising  this  6  cents  in  each 
of  the  next  2  y^ars.  In  arguing  for  more 
drastic  action,  the  union  executive  seta  up 
a  series  of  statistics  as  to  employees  in  cer- 
tain Job  categcrles — retail  trades  people, 
hotel  workers  wlio  don't  get  tips,  restaurant 
employees  and  so  on.  Since  the  projected 
measure  would  cover  only  businesses  which 
do  a  certain  volume  of  business  annually, 
11  million,  Bchnltzler  more  or  less  pooh- 
poohs  any  adverse  effect  the  hike  would 
make.  His  viewpoint  Is  that  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  such  employers  would  be 
affected.  The  word  to  legislators  is  simple — 
It  won't  hurt  many  folks  so  why  not  Just 
take  the  big  plunge,  and  right  now,  all  at 
once? 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that 
even  though  the  figure  91  million  seems  so 
large  as  to  suggest  that  whoever  might  be 
affected  could  "afford  It,"  cost  Is  cost,  no 
matter  what  th»  voltmae  of  business.  And 
costs  In  BO  many  kinds  of  business  enter- 
prise have  become  such  an  acute  problem 
that  wholesale  hikes  which  would  result 
could  send  prices  or  service  charges  still 
higher. 

The  conservative,  and  in  the  News'  view 
realistic,  warnlni^  Is  that  you  cannot  Isolate 
costs  In  any  such  manner.  Whenever  added 
costs  are  forcibly  Injected  Into  the  economic 
picture  on  any  substantial  level,  then  In- 
flation has  been  boosted.  Further,  costs  are 
Indeed  so  acute  now  that  layoffs  could  re- 
sult. This  Is  certainly  no  time  to  be  en- 
couraging  unemployment. 


[From  the  Houston    (Tex  )    Chronicle,  Aug. 

17.  1960) 

PaosPEHiTT  Cannot  Be  Lecislattd  bt  Hiking 

Minimum  Wage  Ratk 

A  favorite  measure  for  the  Congress  In 
both  parties  during  an  election  year  is  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  This  is  the  device 
whereby  Congres;i  tells  employers  they  must 
pmy  their  workei  s  at  least  a  certain  basic 
hourly  rate  plus  overUme  at  a  higher  rate. 
Preeimfiably  It  applies  only  to  those  em- 
ployers eng.'vged  in  Interstate  commerce,  but 
because  of  the  strain  the  Supreme  Ccnat 
has  placed  on  Interpretation  of  what  is  in- 
terstate oonunerce,  this  law  has  beoome 
almc^t  universal  In  Its  application. 

The  present  minimum  wage  law  sets  91 
an  hour  as  the  rite.  This  was  reached  over 
the  years,  graduslly  going  up  each  time  the 
Congress  change<l  the  law.  Presently,  Oon- 
grees  has  propKDsals  up  for  consideration 
which  would  hike  this  91  an  hour  to  $1.15 
or  to  1125  Tlie  Democratic  Party's  bill 
calls  for  the  higher  rate  plus  removal  of 
exemptions  now  allowed,  which  would  af- 
fect an  addition  il  5  million  workers.  The 
administration  favors  the  lower  figure  and 
would  embrace  I'a  million  additional  em- 
ployees. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  legislate  economic  welfare 
by  such  mefisures.  There  appears  to  be  no 
celling  at  the  rate  the  law  is  being  changed. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  these  laws 
regulating  wages  Is  that  there  is  no  cor- 
responding Increase  In  productivity  with  the 
Increase  In  wage:3.  Business  or  industry  can 
pay  any  wage  provided  the  worker  produces 
in  proportion  to  what  he  is  paid.  Labor 
too  often  overlooks  this  fact  as,  for  example, 
when  It  opposes  laws  to  end  featherbedding. 
Labor  would  hep  Its  own  cause  If  it  were 
to  work  in  closer  cooperation  with  business 
on  this  point. 


[From  the  Columbia   (Tenn.)   Herald, 
Feb.  11.  1961) 

WAOE-Hona   Hixx   PotmcAL   Pakaooz 
Higher  wages  for  everyone  is  desirable,  but 
minimum  wage  boasting  by  the  Government 
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is  an  economic  swindle  rather  than  an  eco- 
nomic panacea,  according  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  chamber  points  out  that  when  the 
minimum  wage  was  raised  to  $1  an  hour  In 
1966,  the  economy  was  expanding.  Even  so, 
the  Labor  Department  found  the  wage  hike 
was  followed  by  "significant  declines  In  em- 
ployment In  most  of  the  low-wage  segments 
studied"  and  added:  "Had  the  minimum 
wage  Increase  become  effective  during  a  pe- 
riod of  recession.  Its  adverse  effects  on  em- 
ployment might  have  been  much  greater." 

"Today  we  are  in  a  period  of  recession  and 
here  locally  those  Industries  which  pay  the 
lowest  wages  and  which  would  be  most  af- 
fected by  a  mandatory  hike,  are  the  first  to 
be  hit  by  total  unemployment.  Yet  the 
new  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25,  as  part  of  a  recov- 
ery program.  Incongruous  as  that  Is. 

Unemployment  Is  expected  to  reach  6  mil- 
lion this  year.  This  means  that  6  million 
men  and  women  will  be  unable  to  find  Jobs 
at  $1  an  hour  In  Industries  covered  by  the 
law.  If  Congress  raises  the  minimum  wage 
not  only  will  the  Job  opportunities  of  most 
of  these  people  diminish,  but  additional 
thousands  of  workers  will  lose  Jobs. 

Employers  plagued  with  declining  profits 
and  rising  costs  are  In  no  position  to  absorb 
both  the  cost  of  a  higher  minimum  wage 
and  the  push  It  would  give  to  wages  light 
up  the  line. 

One  national  retail  chain  has  estimated 
that  a  $1.25  minimum  wage  would  add  $17 
million  to  Its  wage  costs — and  would  cause 
the  firm  to  lay  off  up  to  6,000  of  Its  more 
than  20.000  employees,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  firm  could  Increase 
prices  to  cover  the  added  costs. 

A  smaller  hotel  chain,  with  1,400  em- 
ployees, estimates  the  legislation  would  raise 
Its  wage  costs  by  $975,000 — and  would  re- 
quire  layoffs  of   150  employees. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  pass  the 
added  wage  costs  along  to  consumers.  It 
may  have  been  more  than  coincidental,  the 
national  chamber  says,  that  March  1956,  ef- 
fective date  of  the  $1  minimum,  also  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  upward  trend  In  the 
Consimaer  Price  Index,  after  nearly  4  years 
of  virtually  complete  average  stability. 

A  higher  minimum  wage  would  give  low- 
cost  foreign  producers  an  additional  price 
advantage  in  both  foreign  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  a  political  paradox  that  Congress, 
trying  hard  to  solve  our  unemployment,  de- 
pressed areas,  and  balance-of-payments 
problems.  Is  asked  to  consider  a  minimum 
wage  increase  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
best  national  Interests,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  Congress  to  pursue  policies  that  help 
business  to  pioneer  the  way  to  a  new  period 
of  prosperity. 


[From   the   Florence    (S.C.)    News,    Feb.    11, 

1961] 

Increased    Unemployment    Resulted    From 

1956  Minimum  Wage  Action 

The  irony  of  the  minimum  wage  law  Is 
that,  aside  from  Its  humanitarian  goals,  it 
is  becoming  a  prime  cause  of  unemployment. 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  studied  the  economic  effects  of 
the  minimum  wage  after  It  was  raised  In 
1956  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  The 
agency  found  "significant  declines  In  em- 
ployment In  most  of  the  low-wage  Industry 
segments  studied."  In  the  words  of  Nation's 
Btiainess,  "Employers  cut  their  payrolls  and 
replaced  less  eCQclent  workers.  They  also 
Installed  more  efficient  machlner}',  changed 
product  lines  and  raised  production  quotas." 

Increasing  wages  by  Government  flat 
simply  means  fewer  Jobs  for  marginal 
workers  and  increased  wage  costs  all  along 
the  line  in  order  to  maintain  wage  differ- 
entials. And  this  is  true  even  for  businesses 
not  directly  covered  by  the  law.    To  deter- 


mine potential  results  of  extending  and  In- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  as  proposed  in 
the  last  Congress,  Nation's  Business  queried 
firms  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  These 
queries  showed  that  a  variety  store  chain 
operating  In  eight  Southern  States  would 
be  hit  with  a  $360,000  a  year  Increase  In 
wage  costs.  It  would  have  to  flre  110 
workers — the  youngest  and  oldest  women 
employees.  A  Louisiana  druggist  with  5 
stores  would  have  to  discharge  50  of  his  140 
employees  to  stay  in  business.  Some  of 
them  are  teenagers;  some  elderly  widows 
supplementing  their  social  security  checks 
with  part-time  work.  A  Cincinnati  depart- 
ment store  would  have  to  lay  off  90  em- 
ployees, raise  Its  prices  1  percent,  eliminate 
overtime  and  no  longer  consider  hiring  un- 
skilled persons  older  than  50.  Multiply 
these  instances  by  thousands  and  you  get 
a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  overregulatlon 
can  do.  And  in  this  instance  it  would  al- 
most certainly  give  another  turn  to  the 
thumbscrews  of  Inflation. 

The  most  telling  Indictment  against  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  in  the  minds  of 
many  critics  Is  In  the  principle  involved, 
namely,  that  of  Government  Injecting  itself 
as  final  judge  and  Jury  in  the  bargaining 
area  between   employer  and  employee. 


[From  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  American, 

Feb. 20. 1961] 

Wages  and  Honas 

It  is  rather  significant  that  two  measures 
In  Congress  have  to  do  with  the  number  of 
hours  a  wage  earner  puts  in  on  his  Job  and 
the  compensation  he,  or  she,  shall  get  for  his 
labors. 

Congress  got  workers  and  wages  into  their 
labors  several  years  ago,  and  some  of  those 
who  profited  by  the  legislation  involved 
have  been  busy  ever  since  persuading  them- 
selves and  their  friends  that  what  was  done 
then  and  since  wasn't  well  done.  A  dollar 
an  hour  for  a  worker  in  industry,  they  hold, 
isn't  high  enough  as  a  minimum. 

When  Somerset  American  came  to  Somer- 
set it  found  that  wages  paid  in  three  printing 
offices  were  low.  While  there  were  com- 
paratively few  persons  dependent  upon 
printing  for  employment,  long  hours  and 
small  wages  resulted  in  dissatisfaction. 

It  wasnt  necessary  for  Congress  or  the 
general  assembly,  to  make  laws  to  meet  the 
situation.  When  a  mlnlmtun  wage  law  was 
passed,  even  the  American  had  few  names 
on  Its  payroll  that  required  much  change. 

But  all  was  done  by  a  mere  word  to  the 
payroll  bookkeeper.  Higher  wages  were 
paid  in  Johnstown  and  other  cities.  The 
wage  earners  realized  that  the  publisher 
paid  all  the  traffic  could  stand.  One  after 
another,  printers  who  had  opportunity  to  get 
higher  wages  in  larger  communities  took 
advantage   of   that   which   was   offered. 

Some  went  to  Johnstown.  Others  found 
higher  wages  In  Philadelphia  and  other 
eastern  cities.  More  recently  the  shift  has 
been  to  the  Midwest. 

Although  there  has  been  this  siphoning  of 
help  trained  in  the  American  office,  there 
are  those  who  find  it  to  be  advantageous  to 
become  a  part  of  the  American  staff.  Some 
will  remain  Indefinitely,  while  others  feel 
that  it  Is  to  their  financial  advantage  to 
move  on  after  they  have  become  proficient 
In  their  work. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  this  ViTlter 
managed  a  newspaper  which  was  run  by  a 
relative.  Tlie  wages  paid  In  that  shop  were 
less  than  he  could  receive  elsewhere.  When 
he  observed  this  difference  (the  wages  he 
received  and  the  wages  which  he  might  earn 
elsewhere)  he  weighed  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  decided  It  would  be  better  for  him  to 
remain   where   he  was  located  at  the  time. 

Then  came  this  writer's  change  from  em- 
ployee to  employer,  from  anxiety  for  payday 
to  dread  of  having  a  payroll  to  meet  and  too 
little  money  to  meet  the  payroll. 
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Wban  this  writer  was  employed  on  an 
AltoonA  newspaper,  tbmn  were  four  daily 
newspaper*  In  Altoona.  Wages  went  higher 
and  higher.  One  aftsr  another,  three  of  th« 
Altoona  dallies  folded  up.  They  couldn't 
meet  the  expenses.  Today,  Altoona  has  one 
dally  newspaper. 

There  have  been  plenty  of  other  news- 
papers with  similar  experiences.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  other  producers  who  have 
learned  the  hard  way  tbat  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  Is  working  as  Industriously  as 
ever. 

Rising  ccets  have  baan  responsible  for 
more  than  one  newspapw  being  forced  Into 
consolidation  or  dlaoonttaulng  publication. 
This  Is  particularly  true  when  competition 
ts  keen.  Rising  costs  must  be  met  by  reve- 
nue, but  the  law  of  rtitwiwUhtng  returns  dic- 
tates that  there  Is  a  limit  In  the  amount  the 
traffic  will  bear. 

When  this  limit  Is  reached,  buyer  resist- 
ance sets  In.  and  the  seller,  whether  be  be  a 
newspaper  publisher  or  any  other  producer, 
discovers  that  he  has  priced  his  product  out 
of  the  caarket. 

(From  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record -Chronicle. 

Jan.  31.  19ei| 
KunrcDT  Aoaut  Cauji  roa  Kconomic  Ekbob 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  Monday. 
President  Kennedy  once  more  urged  an  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  from  the  pres- 
ent $1  to  $1.25  per  hour. 

Opposition  to  this  hike  Is  characterized  as 
"heartless."  and  the  Impression  is  given  by 
the  measure's  boosters  that  the  opposition 
comee  only  from  "greedy  sweatshop  owners  ' 

There  probably  are  still  a  few  greedy 
sweatshop  owners  around,  and  nobody  else 
is  heartless  enough  to  contend  that  a  bread- 
winner can  support  his  family  on  MO  a  week 
these  days.  In  fact,  the  average  wage  paid 
in  Industry  today  is  more  than  twice  the 
legal   minimum. 

Why  do  employers  who  pay  for  more  than 
the  minimum  fight  a  measure  which  might 
presumably  benefit  them  by  forcing  their 
competitors  to  raise  wages? 

The  answer  Ls  that  Increases  In  the  mini- 
mum will  force  wage  Increases  all  along  the 
line.  This  In  turn  will  Increase  Inflationary 
pressxire  and  make  everything  cost  more  It 
will  further  hamper  American  sales  of  goods 
abroad,  and  increase  sales  of  lower  priced 
foreign  i»-oduct8  here.  Many  American 
workmen  would  lose  their  Jobe  in  the  proc- 
ess, while  inflation  woiild  eat  up  the  enforced 
wage  increases. 

Can  we  expect  "labor  statesmanship"  to 
forgo  Increases  In  any  but  the  minimum 
wages?     It  Is  unlikely. 

Already  one  Chicago  union,  which  deals 
with  warehouse  and  mall  order  employes,  Is 
submitting  a  standard  contract  to  employers 
which  provides  that  If  and  when  the  mlnl- 
num  wage  Is  Increased  by  Congress,  every  em- 
ployee's pay  will  be  Increased  In  proportion 
This  would  mean  a  25-percent  raise  across 
the  board  for  every  union  member.  The 
minimum  wage  employee  would  go  from 
•40  to  $50  a  week.  But  a  flOO-a-week  man 
would  get  tl25. 

It  Is  widely  recognised  by  economists  that 
many  of  our  economic  troubles.  Including 
high  prices  that  workers  must  pay  and  un- 
employment that  undermines  their  security, 
have  come  about  because  wages  have  risen 
too  fast  in  the  past. 
A  big  new  rise  can  only  add  to  our  troubles 


(Prom  the  Union  (S.C.)  Times.  Feb   28,  1961 1 
Facing  Two  Wats 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  set  up  an 
advisory  committee  to  try  to  restrain  wage- 
price  Inflation  shows  a  dutiful  concern  for 
a  longstanding  problem.  But  that  poor 
committee  soon  Is  going  to  run  headlong 
into  the  boss'  program,  which  If  passed,  will 
constitute  a  most  powerful  force  for  Inflation 
In  Itself. 


Prices  we  pay  for  goods  must  cover  not 
only  wages,  materials  and  overhead,  they 
must  also  cover  taxes.  If  the  producing  com- 
panies are  to  survive,  they  must  also  Include 
some  profit;  and  If  they  are  going  to  expand 
and  hire  more  people,  that  profit  must  be 
large  enough  to  Justify  and  finance  the  ex- 
pansion. 

Yet.  at  a  time  when  profits  .ire  low  and 
offer  no  cushion.  Mr  Kennedy  is  proposing 
the  following: 

New  social  security  taxes  which  will  add 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  costs 

Additional  payroll  taxes  to  finance  unem- 
ployment compensation,  to  add  more  billions 
to  costs. 

An  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  thtit 
employers  must  pay,  and  pass  on  In  prices 
It  must  be  remembered  that  minimum  wage 
increases  also  cause  a  chain  reaction  of 
raises  all  the  way  up  the  ladder,  to  maintain 
differentials"  Insisted  upon  by  union  and 
nonunion  employees  alike. 

A  package  of  progranu  which  taken  to- 
gether will  coet  $5  to  $6  billion,  which  must 
either  result  In  still  more  taxes  on  business, 
or  In  large  Federal  deficits,  which  are  in- 
flationary In   themselves. 

Passage  of  the  conunon  situs  picketing 
bill,  which  would  Increase  unions  ability  to 
force  widespread  higher  wage  increases 
through  certain  tjrpes  of  secondary  boycott-s 
now  Illegal. 

In  spite  of  all  this  flow  of  hivrd  ca-sh  that 
employers  must  pay.  the  new  committee  Is 
supposed  to  use  "mural  suasion'  tu  keep 
prices  from  advancing 

The  committee  Is  not  y«"t  formed  No 
reallst-s   need  apply 


(Prom    the    Little   Palls    i  Minn  .    Transcript. 

Feb     28,    19611 
Minimum    W.\ge    Ltoislatjon     No    Cu««-Alx 

Neither  ort;anlzed  lab<^)r  nor  orijanlzed  busi- 
ness Is  pleased  with  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posals for  Increasln.?  the  minimum  wat^e  and 
broadening  Its  application  The  plan  calls 
for  an  Immediate  increase  fri>m  tl  to  CI  15 
an  hour,  followed  by  successive  5-ceni  in- 
creases annually  until  the  proposed  11  25 
flgvu-e  Is  reached  Business  thinks  the  hike 
to  »1  15  Is  too  big:  labor  thinks  it  is  not  big 
enough 

The  fundamental  battle  lines — business 
against  any  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage, 
and  labor  In  favor  of  a  substantial  boost — 
have  been  drawn  for  some  time  The  labor 
leaders'  dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion proposal  altera  the  picture  somewhat, 
but  essentially  the  points  at  Issue  remain 
unchan«?ed 

It  Is  labor's  contention  that  a  ^ood  sized 
Increase  In  the  minimum  should  be  placed 
In  effect  at  once  as  a  means  of  bolstering  the 
economy  by  substantially  addlni;  to  workers' 
purchasing  power  Labor  contends  that  this 
Increased  purchasing  power  would  amount  to 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  if  the  minimum 
were  btosted  to  91  25  at  once  and  It  sees  a 
$600  million  Increase  even  If  the  figure  goes 
up  only  to  the  $1  15  now  proposed  by  the 
administration 

The  Nation's  principal  spokesmen  for  busi- 
ness contend  that.  Instead  of  bolstering  the 
economy,  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
level  would  have  a  damiienlnt;  effect  Their 
claim  is  that  such  action  would  force  busi- 
ness and  Industry  to  fire  a  lari^e  number  of 
workers,  and  that  this  In  turn  would  deejjen 
the  recession 

This  Issue  may  well  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  the  most  controversial  before  Congress  In 
the  current  session  A  hard-headed  observa- 
tion made  on  the  Issue  came  last  week  from 
George  Hagedorn,  research  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  He 
said:  "If  the  standard  of  living  could  be 
raised  by  placing  legal  floors  under  wage 
rates,  then  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world  could  have  as  high  a  standard  of  living 


as  this  country  does,  since  they  are  as  frea 
as  we  are  to  take  such  action." 

Those  who  clamor  so  loudly  for  curing  all 
our  Ills  with  legislation  should  ponder  the 
basic  truth  of  this  statement. — J.L  T. 

[Prom  the  Longvlew  (Tex  )   Journal.  Mar.  7. 
1961) 

Anotheb  Spuial? 

btlll  fresh  In  the  minds  of  American  con- 
sumers are  the  wage-price  spirals  which 
accompanied  Infiatlon  In  the  1946-69  period. 
Is  another  such  spiral  In  the  making? 

An  editorial  In  Life  magazine  has  this 
to  say  atxjut  the  proposal  to  Increase  the 
Peder.il  minimum  wage  and  extend  Its  cov- 
er.ige  This  Is  certainly  not  going  to  help 
the  unemployed  any.  Some  Jolx,  Just 
aren't  worth  more  than  $1  an  hour  and  to 
make  them  Illegal  Is  to  eliminate  them  ' 

The  words  of  warning  are  blunt,  but  Jus- 
tified. The  proposed  extension  of  minimum 
wages  and  coverage  would  be  primarily  In 
the  retail  Industry  This  Industry  provides 
marginal  employment  for  beginners,  teen- 
agers, part-time  housewives,  ax.d  others 
whose  skills  and  productive  worth  is  strictly 
limited  An  out-of-Une  wage  level  would 
force  elimination  of  as  many  of  these  Jobe 
as  possible  In  retailing 

It  Is  difficult  to  square  the  minimum 
wage  propueal  with  the  Presidents  urging 
that  labor  accept  wage  stabilization  in  order 
to  help  prevent  more  Infiatlon  at  this  dan- 
gerous time  An  Increase  In  the  lowest 
wage  means  Increases  all  along  the  line — 
the  higher  paid,  skilled  workers  naturally 
demand  that  their  differential  In  pay  be 
maintained  Then  the  wage-price  spiral  Is 
off  to  the  races  again. 


IFronj    the    Mobile    (Ala  i     Register.    Feb     3. 

19611 

It  Still  May   Not  Be  Gold  Even  Though  It 

GLrrrcBs 

We  pledge  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1  25  an  hour,"  said  the  Democrats  In  con- 
vention at  Los  Angeles  last  year 

This,  of  course,  was  a  clause  In  the  plat- 
form put  together  for  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket. 

Now.  In  a  followup.  to  the  Los  Angeles  dec- 
laration of  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion. President  Kennedy  has  stated  In  a 
special  economic  message  to  Congress: 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  Immediately  to  $1  15  and  to  $1  25  with- 
in 2  years.  This  will  Improve  the  Incomes, 
level  of  living,  morale  and  efficiency  of  many 
of  our  lowest  paid  workers,  and  provide  In- 
centives for  their  more  productive  utiliza- 
tion " 

If  Congress  should  do  what  the  President 
proposes,  what  would  be  Its  national  eco- 
nomic effect? 

Does  this  proposed  new  Federal  Interven- 
tion In  wages  give  the  country  a  guarantee 
that  the  gix>ee  would  hang  high  econom- 
ically, or  would  It  be  a  stroke  toward  killing 
the  goose  that  has  laid  the  economic  golden 
egg  for  this  country' 

In  short,  would  the  overall  outcome  be 
beneficial  or  detrimental? 

Elements,  fascinated  by  the  doctrine  of 
Federal  uttplanlsm.  will  not  listen,  but  those 
in  Congress  and  among  the  people  who  pre- 
fer down-to-e.arth  economic  reasoning  will 
be  attentive  when  Senator  BAsar  M  Gold- 
w^tch.  of  Arizona,  saj's 

"We  cannot  be  agaln.<it  wage  Increases,  per 
se  However,  we  must  maintain  a  realistic 
position  economically  When  wage  Increases 
are  not  called  for.  to  make  them  by  Govern- 
ment ilat.  In  effect,  works  a  hardship  on  the 
economic  system  and  It  works  a  hardship 
on   the   very   people   we   are   trying  to  help  " 

If  this  were  an  unsupported  observation. 
the  forces  anxious  to  contradict  It  would  be 
heartened,  but  Senator  Goldwatkk  has  given 
It  a  wealth  of  commonsense  support 


"It  Is  simply  an  economic  fact  of  life,"  he 
reminds,  "that  if  we  have  an  Increase  in  cost 
It  must  be  absorbed.  The  quickest  way  to 
absorb  such  an  increase  is  to  raise  pr\ce»." 

And: 

"I  think  more  and  more  working  people 
In  this  country  are  recognising  that  when 
the  Government  causes  cost  to  go  up  In  any 
way  at  all.  the  working  people  pay  for  It  In 
higher  living  costs;  that  when  they  ara  paid 
unearned  wage  Increases,  those  additional 
costs  will  have  to  be  absorbed  In  price  In- 
creases." 

senator  OoLowA-not  made  the  pertinent 
point,  often  overlooked  or  Ignored,  that  arti- 
ficially raising  the  minimum  wage  of  the 
lowest  paid  workers  sete  off  sort  of  a  chain 
reaction  in  wage  raising.  These  were  his 
words : 

"What  happens  if  a  person  is  getting  $1 
an  hour  and  we  raise  that  rate  to  $1.36? 
The  associates  of  that  worker  In  the  same 
firm  will  have  their  wages  Increased,  say. 
from  $1.50  to  $1.75,  from  $1.75  to  $3,  from 
$2  to  $2.50.  We  have  to  do  that  in  business. 
The  same  pay  cannot  be  given  to  everybody, 
because  there  are  different  skills." 

This  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  higher  wages  at 
different  levels  to  tanx  up  costs  and  {Rices 
in  a  new  spurt  of  Inflation.  Who  geta  hit 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  Is  no  mystery  to  peo- 
ple with  their  feet  on  the  ground  and  their 
heads  on  their  shoulders. 

"We  must  maintain  a  reasonable  balance 
between  minimum  wages  and  employment 
possibilities,"  Senator  Ooldwatxs  has 
counseled. 

Why   that? 

Listen   to   Mr.    OoLowAxxa   again: 

"IX  American  businesses  do  not  make  some 
money,  they  go  out  of  business;  and  If  too 
many  of  them  go  out  of  buainess.  the  eco- 
nomic system  gete  into  trouble." 

When  a  business  folds  up,  somebody's  Job 
disappears. 

Another  thing:  Inflationary  wage-raising 
that  creates  higher  operating  coeta  and  re- 
sults In  higher  prices  makes  It  still  harder 
for  American  business  to  compete  with  the 
low-coet  Imports  which  have  become  a  source 
of  growing  worry  for  both  Industry  and 
labor. 

Here  again  Is  a  possibility  of  buslnssaes 
folding  up  and  jobs  disappearing  If  wages  are 
raised  to  a  pwlnt  of  making  profltabla  aptr- 
atlon  In  competition  with  Imports  simply 
out  of  the  question. 

As  early  as  the  17th  century,  John  Dry- 
den  realized  that  not  all  that  glitters  is 
gold. 

Centuries  later,  some  Americans  ara  ao 
reluctant  to  recognize  that  fact  In  ite  na- 
tional economic  application  that  they  re- 
fuse to  concede  that  what  looks  like  a  bene- 
fit In  higher  wages  can  become  a  liability 
In  the  double-barreled  form  of  higher  living 
coets  and  loss  of  jobs. 


(From  the  Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner,  Feb.  id, 
1061] 

Wages  RSLA'nm  to  Jobs 

Economlste  estimate  unemployment  this 
winter  at  well  over  5  million  and  predict 
that  Government  will  take  quick  action  to 
aid  depressed  areas.  Inunedlate  steps  may 
include  more  job  insiuiuice,  more  public 
works  and  other  measures  to  alleviate  what 
is  felt  to  be  the  growing  problem  of  jobless- 
ness. What  niany  do  not  seem  to  realize  Is 
that  Government  itself  can  create  unemploy- 
ment as  a  reexilt  of  overregulatlon  of  our 
free  market  economic  system. 

The  January  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
presents  a  telling  case  against  impending 
proposals  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and 
extend  coverage  of  the  Fair  lAbor  Standards 
Act.  This  act  was  conceived  with  the  best 
of  humanitarian  Intentions  toward  thoas 
who  toll  in  the  factories.  Ite  purpose  was 
to  eliminate  from  Industries  and  Interstate 


commerce  labor  conditions  detrimental  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  the  workers.  It  did 
not  apply  to  local  pursuits  and  services  which 
no  Federal  legislation  can  effectively  cover. 
Thus,  for  example,  executives,  profeasionals. 
local  retelling  employees  and  outside  sales- 
men are  exempt  as  well  as  employees  In  agri- 
culture, fishing,  and  logging  industries  and 
taxicab  work. 

As  with  most  Government  activities  the 
wage-hour  law  had  an  innocuous  beginning. 
In  1938  the  minimum  wage  was  set  at  25 
cente  an  hour,  raised  to  40  cents  in  1945  and 
76  cente  in  1949.  In  1956.  it  was  set  at  $1. 
In  1960  both  Hoiises  of  Congress  had  bills 
under  consideration  that  would  have  boosted 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  and  extended 
coverage  to  a  point  that  legislators  felt 
would  actually  result  in  Federal  coverage  for 
all  employees  of  all  businesses.  Congress 
adjourned  without  making  changes. 

The  Irony  of  the  minimum  wage  law  is 
that,  aside  from  its  humanitarian  goals,  it  is 
becoming  a  prime  cause  of  unemployment. 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  studied  the  economic  effecte  of 
the  minimum  wage  after  it  was  raised  in 
1956  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  The  agen- 
cy found  "significant  declines  in  employ- 
ment in  most  of  the  low-wage  indvistry  seg- 
mente  studied."  In  the  words  of  Nat^ion's 
Business,  "Employers  cut  their  payrolls  and 
replaced  less  efficient  workers.  They  also 
Instelled  more  efficient  machinery,  changed 
product  lines  and  raised  production  quotas." 

Increasing  wages  by  Government  flat  sim- 
ply means  fewer  jobs  for  marginal  workers 
and  Increased  wage  costs  all  along  the  line 
In  order  to  maintain  wage  differentials.  And 
this  Is  true  even  for  businesses  not  directly 
covered  by  the  law.  To  determine  potential 
resulte  of  extending  and  increasing  the  min- 
imum wage  as  proposed  In  the  last  Congress, 
Nation's  Btisiness  queried  firms  in  all  parte 
ol  the  country.  These  queries  showed  that 
a  variety  store  chain  operating  in  eight 
Southern  States  would  be  hit  with  a  $360,000 
a  year  Increase  in  wage  coete.  It  would  have 
to  fire  110  workers — the  youngest  and  oldest 
women  employees.  A  Louisiana  druggist  with 
6  stores  woiild  have  to  discharge  50  of  his  140 
employees  to  stey  in  business.  Some  of  them 
are  teenagers;  some  elderly  widows  supple- 
menting their  social  security  checks  with 
part-time  work.  A  Cincinnati  department 
store  would  have  to  lay  off  90  employees, 
raise  Ita  prices  1  percent,  eliminate  overtime 
and  no  longer  consider  hiring  unskilled  per- 
sons older  than  50.  Multiply  these  instances 
by  thousands  and  you  get  a  pretty  good  Idea 
of  what  overregulatlon  can  do.  And  In  this 
Instance  It  would  almost  certainly  give  an- 
other turn  to  the  thimibscrews  of  inflation. 

The  most  telling  indictment  against  the 
Psderal  minimum  wage  in  the  minds  of 
many  critics  Is  in  the  principle  Involved, 
namely — that  of  Government  injecting  Itself 
as  final  Judge  and  jury  in  the  bargaining 
area  between   employer   and  employee. 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  5.  1961] 
Hxax  Wk  Go  Again 

It  is  sometimes  said  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  While  hardly  applying  to 
many  of  the  outstanding  Innovations  of  the 
Jet  age,  this  surely  does  apply  to  the  battle 
over  minimum  wage  legislation  now  crys- 
tallzing  in  Congress. 

In  prospect  shortly  is  exactly  the  same 
atruggle  over  exactly  the  same  issues  as  that 
waged  in  the  rump  session  last  year  after 
the  national  conventions. 

And  for  President  Kennedy,  the  outcome 
may  well  be  the  same. 

Congressional  Quarterly,  a  nonpartisan 
Washington  resesu-ch  service,  recently  stir- 
veyed  potential  support   in   the  House  for 


several  of  the  Kennedy  administration's  key 
welfare  programs.    Ite  report: 

"Unless  the  President  can  elicit  some  vote 
switches  the  study  Indicates,  his  minimum 
wage,  depressed  area  and  education  bills  are 
likely  to  be  defeated." 

Chairman  J.  William  Fulbsicht  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Pres- 
ident's own  party,  has  counseled  against 
passage  of  any  minimum  wage  legislation 
until  the  Nation's  economic  picture  clears. 

Similar  advice  has  been  offered  by  econ- 
omlste and  leaders  of  the  business  com- 
munity. They  warn  that  a  boost  in  the  wage 
minimum  now,  in  a  period  of  recession, 
cannot  fail  to  force  marginal  enterjMrises  out 
of  business  and  low-scale,  marginal  workers 
out  of  their  jobs. 

Postponing  action  on  this  matter  until  the 
economy  shows  signs  of  recovery,  thus  Is 
better  able  to  bear  the  burden,  strikes  us 
as  reasonable  and  sound. 

But  the  reality  Is  the  President  has  called 
upon  Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  now. 
He  has  submitted  a  bill  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  failed  last  time  after 
passing  the  Senate. 

House  Republicans  have  served  notice 
they  will  introduce  the  same  bill  which  also 
failed  last  year  after  passing  the  House. 

Differences  between  the  two  meastires 
are  in  scope.  The  administration  would 
raise  the  minimum  to  $1.25  in  3  yearly 
steps,  and  extend  coverage  to  4,100,000 
who  would  reach  $1.25  after  the  4th  year. 

The  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  Hoiise 
by  the  GOP,  calls  for  a  raise  to  $1.16  with 
coverage  of  about  700,000  new  workers. 

All  sides  in  the  controversy  shotild  bear 
in  mind  that  both  bills  would  provide  a 
raise  to  $1.15  now.  The  administration 
simply  goes  further.  It  would  make  in- 
creases mandatory  to  $1.20  next  year  and 
$1.25  in  1963.  The  OOP  biU  woiUd  leave  to 
future  Congresses  to  adjiist  the  rate  accord- 
ing to  conditions  that  develop  in  the  future. 

Strangely,  this  also  was  the  situation  in 
the  last  Congress.  President  Kennedy,  then 
Senator  Kennedy,  could  have  secured  a  boost 
to  $1.15,  which  would  now  be  In  effect,  had 
he  been  willing  to  accept  the  House-ap- 
proved bill. 

But  the  Senates-  was  running  for  President. 
Fail\ire  of  any  legislation  to  materialize  gave 
him  a  prime  campaign  issue.  He  insisted 
on  $1.25. 

The  result  was  no  legislation  at  all. 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  keeps  on  insisting  on 
$1J25,  with  prospecte  as  dim  in  the  House 
as  reported  by  Congressional  Quarterly,  he 
may  again  get  no  increase. 

And  according  to  such  leaders  of  his  own 
party  as  Senator  FuLBaicHT  this  might  be 
the  best  solution  after  all. 


[From    the   High    Point    (N.C.)    Enterprise, 

Feb.  8,  1961] 

Kennedt'8  MiNiiruM  Wage  Peoposal  Could 

Backtikz 

In  choosing  to  champion  a  minimum  pay 
boost  in  a  three-step  level  to  $1.25  an  hoTU* — 
with  coverage  extended  to  4.3  million  addi- 
tional workers.  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration chooses  the  ground  for  ite  next 
testing  of  strength  in  the  Congress. 

Not  since  1938,  when  the  Fair  Labor  Stend- 
ards  Act  was  the  occasion  of  such  a  fight, 
has  there  been  a  similar  issue  on  which  there 
is  so  much  general  agreement  with  the  pur- 
poses and  at  the  same  time  disagreement 
over  methods  of  attainment. 

It  draws  sharp  lines  for  rematehlng  in 
Congrcfls  of  an  issue  defeated  last  year  when 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  Senator,  backed  substan- 
tially the  same  proposition  he  now  advocates 
as  President. 

Desirable  as  higher  wages  are,  they  have 
to  be  measured  in  effect.  And  a  recession  Is 
hardly  time  for  tampering  with  wages. 
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TaJe  Brooan.  a  T— itfng  •oonomlst  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  la  one  who  thought- 
fully wonden  If  rtianctng  tb«  wage  floor 
at  this  time  might  not  do  more  harm  than 
good.  "You've  alraady  got  unemployment 
and  depressed  areas,**  ha  says.  "Why  make 
both  worse?  Every  tlma  the  minimum  wage 
has  been  increased,  unemployment  of  the 
unskilled,  those  covered  by  the  Increase,  has 
Increased." 

But  the  U.S.  Labor  Department,  examin- 
ing effects  of  the  19M  Increaae,  reports  that 
only  62.000  workers  In  16  low-wage  indus- 
tries were  laid  off  by  Impact  of  the  91-an- 
hour  minimum  wage.  Obrlotisly,  there  are 
arguments  both  waya  aa  to  immediate  effect: 
but  inflationary  pre—urea  thus  generated 
are  undeniable. 

By  coupling  anttr  ec  eaatonary  measures 
with  his  mlnlmum-waga  proposals.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  may  have  given  the  latter  the 
Achilles'  heel  that  will  Impede  where  he  had 
hoped  to  facilitate  congressional  approval 

Raising  the  wage  floor  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating recession  stirs  more  political  motives 
than  humanitarian.  If  Kennedy  can  sur- 
mount this  one.  It  will  ba  a  powerful  straw- 
In-the-wlnd  for  the  present  but  could  arise 
to  rebuke  later  by  aztendlng  a  recession 
which  needs  to  be  OTcrcocne  as  promptly  as 
possible. 


(Prom    the    Chelsea    (Mass.)     Record.    Feb. 
24,  1961) 

WlIT  Bx  A  POUB? 

Raising  wages  by  flat  got  Its  start  back 
in  the  1930's  when  tb«re  was  some  conceiv- 
able depression  need  of  minimum  standards. 
The  rate,  which  continued  In  effect  until 
after  World   War   II  was  40  cents  an   hour. 

There  is  less  to  be  said,  however,  for  the 
current  proposal  to  hoist  the  Federal  flg\ire 
to  91.26  per  hour  from  the  present  tl  per 
hour.  Its  stated  aim  la  to  do  away  with  an 
underpaid  class  by  adding  26  cents  per  hour 
to  minimum  pay. 

This  theoretically  would  stuff  more  spend- 
ing money  Into  consumar  pockets  and  set  off 
a  prosperity  rocket  into  the  wild  blue  yonder 
Some  practical  considerations  are  Ignored. 
one  of  which  Is  that  employers  generally 
are  in  a  cost-cutting  phaae.  The  principal 
coat  for  most  of  them  la  wages. 

Instead  of  touching  off  a  boom,  It  would 
be  more  likely  to  end  in  a  Job  reduction 
trend,  particularly  in  the  retail  field.  Wages 
are  Qzed  in  the  final  analysis  by  the  state  of 
the  general  economy  and  the  profit  sheets  of 
employers. 

And.  B4  the  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  if 
there  is  anything  to  ordering  wages  by  law, 
why  be  a  piker?  If  $1.26  an  hour  is  good 
for  the  country,  why  wouldn't  92  an  hour 
be  much  better? 


[Prom  the  Natchez   (Ulaa.)   Times.  Feb    27, 

1901 1 

Minimum  Waob  Hiks  Unwisk 

Can  America  become  more  prosperous  by 
raising  the  minimum  wage  level,  as  some 
politicians  are  contending?  Unfortunately, 
It  can't.  George  Hagadom,  research  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, told  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  this  week. 

If,  be  said,  the  standard  of  living  could 
be  raised  "by  placing  legal  floors  under  wage 
rates,  then  the  backward  nations  of  the 
world  could  have  as  high  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing as  this  country  does,  since  they  are  as 
free  as  we  are  to  take  such  action" 

What  increasing  the  minimum  wage,  and 
bringing  more  people  under  minimum  wage 
provisions,  would  do,  MX.  Hagedorn  warns, 
would  be  to  deprive  a  lot  of  people  of  jobs 
they  now  hold  or  could  get. 

Common  laborers,  the  flgures  show,  have 
an  unemployment  rat*  twice  that  of  the 
work  force  as  a  whole.  Toung  people  under 
25  are  suffering  almost  three  times  as  much 


unemplojrment  as  any  other  age  group 
And  while  those  over  &5  have  the  smallest 
rate  of  unemployment,  they  have  more  long- 
term  unemployment  than  any  other  group 

The  problem  is  least  serious  among  highly 
trained  workers  and  those  in  their  peak 
earning  years 

A  rise  in  the  minimum  wiige^  the  wage 
paid  to  the  least  skilled,  the  young  In  their 
first  jobs  and  the  old  as  they  shift  to  less 
demanding  work — will  reduce  employment 
opportunities  for  the  groups  that  already  are 
having  the  hardest  time,  Mr  Hagedorn 
points  out  Raising  the  price  never  cresites 
more  demand  for  goods  or  services 

The  economist  also  demolished  the  no- 
tion that  the  sluggishness  of  the  ec(5nomy 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  purchasing  power  that 
can  be  remedied  by  a  minimum  wage  In- 
crease. 

Purchasing  power  was  higher  in  1960  than 
in  any  previous  year  in  history  Purchasing 
power  was  increasing  while  unemployment 
was  growing  In  1954,  too 

So,  here's  a  profxtsal  that  can  do  great 
damage  to  those  It  presumes  to  help 

Mr.  Hagedorn  points  out  that  even  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg  doean  t  claim  the 
raise  would  increase  employment  substan- 
tially. 

The  last  hike  did  Increase  unemployment, 
the  Labor  Department  found  This  is  no 
time  to  make  the  same  mistake  again 


[From  the  Utlca  (NY  t   Press.  Feb    21.  1961) 
Minimum  Wags  Issfs 

One  of  the  sharpest  fights  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress win  center  around  the  minimum  wage 
proposal,  a  measure  that  may  sorely  test  ad- 
ministration strength  ere  It  Is  di-sposed  of 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  committed 
to  this  legislation,  which  was  one  of  the 
President's  campaign  keystones,  but  now 
even  some  segments  of  organized  labor  have 
come  out  against  parts  of  It 

The  law  now  calls  for  91  per  hour  Ken- 
nedy wants  an  Immediate  raise  to  91  16.  and 
further  raises  In  the  next  2  years 

On  the  surface,  this  is  the  type  of  bill  any- 
one could  be  for  In  a  nation  so  rich  how 
could  anyone  oppose  paying  91  16  per  hour"* 
In  principle,  possibly  no  one  Ls  opposed  to 
doing  so,  but  closer  examination  reveals  the 
shortcomings  of  such  legislation 

If  this  bill  becomes  law  many  small  busi- 
nesses, now  operating  on  small  profit  mar- 
gins, may  t)e  forced  to  close  Make  an  owner 
pay  this  Increase,  even  if  he  has  only  a  few 
workers,  and  his  overhead  goes  up  that 
much.  To  stay  afioat  he  may  have  to  dis- 
charge workers 

It  is  true  that  the  immediate  effect  of  such 
a  bill  is  to  put  more  money  Into  circulation. 
but  some  economists  argue  that  this  means 
nothing  unless  there  is  a  corre8p<indlng  in- 
crease In  the  production  of  g(x>ds  Where 
would  there  be  such  a  goxls  Increase  here'' 

Many  States  already  have  laws  calling  for 
higher  minimum  wages  for  various  types  of 
work  Some  are  based  on  the  theory  that  a 
garage  employee,  for  example.  Is  worth  more 
than  a  laundryworker  If  such  a  law  la  en- 
acted and  a  lesser  skilled  worker  Is  brijught 
up  to  the  level  of  a  higher  skilled  worker  in 
the  same  plant,  the  latter,  naturally  la  going 
to  want  a  raise  also,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  keep  him  ahead  of  a  man  with  lesser 
skills. 

A  basic  argument  against  any  sort  of  Fed- 
eral wage  legislation  lies  In  the  States  rights 
principle.  States  are  far  better  able  to  per- 
form this  wage  function  (and  many  others  i 
for  its  own  residents  than  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment 

In  a  word,  passage  of  this  bill  will  directly 
benefit  those  underpaid  workers  who  are 
working,  but  what  about  those  who  may  Uise 
their  Jobs  because  of  lf>  The  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration cannot  afford  to  tuld  to  the  un- 
employment load,  even  to  keep  a  campaign 
pledge. 


(From  the  Beckley  (W  Va  )  Post-Herald. 
Feb  9.  19611 

Oni    Dollab    and    TwENTT-riv«    Cent    Pkb 
Houi   Minimum    Wacx   Is   Not   the   Answeb 

Right  off,  we  can't  get  very  excited  about 
Presld?nt  Kennedys  91  26  an  hour  minimum 
wage  request  We  can't  really  see  what  good 
It's  going  to  do  for  men  who  cant  find 
reniun».Tiiti\e  work. 

And  It  just  seems  possible  that  it  may  do 
some  harm  If  It  gives  a  boost  to  the  gen- 
eral w.kge  spiral.  It  will  certainly  have  that 
effect  All  of  our  difficulties  in  Internatlonftl 
trade  and  adverse  t>alance  of  payments 
stem  from  the  fact  that  wages  In  relation 
to  prtxluctlon  are  too  high  rather  than  too 
low 

We  are  not  able  to  compete  under  our 
present  91  hourly  minimum  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  countries  where  wages  are 
cvinalderably  lower.  Not  only  do  we  lose 
out  In  competition  for  foreign  markets,  we 
also  lose  out  at  home  where  some  foreign 
products  can  t>e  marketed,  even  after  meet- 
ing tariff  payments,  at  prices  below  those 
which  American  Industry  must  charge  to 
stay  In  business  (We  ho{>e  and  trust  that 
the  prlce-tixing  agreements  in  the  electrical 
Industry  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  If  they  are  not.  foreign  competitors 
ought  to  find  a  ready  market  ) 

Higher  tariffs  ought  to  be  examined  pretty 
carefully  before  they  are  resorted  to.  lest 
they  be  "protection"  for  the  very  kind  of 
thing  that  the  electrical  industry  was  en- 
gaging In.  and  for  which  29  companies  and 
44  of  their  executives  were  fined  a  total  of 
nearly  92  million  in  a  Federal  court  in 
Philadelphia  this  week 

The  fact  is  that  wage  rises  can  price  us 
out  of  the  markets  we  now  have  The 
Beckley  area  should  be  particularly  aware 
of  this  The  market  for  coal  has  steadily 
dwindled  in  spite  of  low  coal  prices  because 
of  lower  costs  for  foreign  residual  oil  And 
Jobs  have  dwindled  even  more  because  of 
higher  mining  wages 

Wage  rises  that  are  arbitrary  and  have  no 
relation  to  production  efficiency  are  a  curse 
t>)  the  worker  He  may  not  realize  it.  but 
his  Increase  In  wages  is  usually  eaten  up  by 
Inflation,  and  there  are  people  all  around 
the  world  who  will  do  a  given  Job  for  a  much 
smaller  share  of  the  worlds  goods  There 
is  sometimes  a  considerable  timelag  before 
the  effect  Is  fully  felt 

This  factor  causes  emigration  of  American 
Industry  and  exportation  of  Jobs  Loud 
huzzas  about  the  Kennedy  proposal  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum  It's  awfully  silly  to 
cheer  the  high  wages  that  may  soon  render 
one  unemployed 

Ask  the  unemployed  miners 

In    time    this    Idea    Is    going    to    sink    in 
But  how  long,  oh  Lord,  how  long' 


(From    the   Sandusky    (Ohloi     Register.   Feb 
9.  19611 

The    Basic    Cause 

Unemployment  and  distressed  areas  are  the 
result  of  organized  labor  demands  for  In- 
creased Federal  spending,  higher  minimum 
wages  and  more  power  to  manipulate  prices 
and  wages,  the  leader  of  the  Nation  s  largest 
farm  organization,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau, declares  In  the  February  Issue  of  Na- 
tions' Agriculture  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
bureau  president  describes  the  national  eco- 
nomic climate  as  temperamental,  alternately 
threatened  by  disastrous  Inflation  or  sudden 
recession 

The  basis  for  any  wage  is  the  productivity 
of  the  worker.  Shuman  contends.  When  the 
minimum  wage  was  Increased  to  91  an  hour, 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young.  In- 
experienced and  unskilled  workers  were  legis- 
lated out  of  work  The  proposed  91  26  mini- 
mum win  beget  more  unemployment  The 
only  way   to  raise  wages  and  reduce   unem- 
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ployment  U  through  Incre—ed  production 
per  worker,  greater  efflclency,  and  adequate 

capital  InTeatment. 

[From   the  Norfolk   CVa.)    Ledger -Dispatch, 
Feb.  20,   1961] 

The  UnnMUM  Waoi  BCnuas 

In  the  effort  to  snap  the  country  out  of 
the  business  slump  by  force-feeding  dollars 
into  the  economy,  the  administration  la 
pinning  considerable — but  poaaibly  in  our 
view  vain — hope  on  an  infualon  via  the 
minimum  wage  route. 

President  Kennedy,  having  failed  laat 
sununer  when  he  led  a  fight  in  the  Senate 
for  a  %\M  hourly  minimum  la  now  sup- 
porting an  Increase  to  that  flgure  over  a 
3-year  span.  The  first  Jump  would  be 
from  the  present  $1  to  91.16,  with  two  6- 
cent  increases  to  follow.  There  would  be 
a  91  minimum  for  some  4.2  million  newly- 
covered  workers,  with  no  overtime  pay  for 
the  first  year;  there  would  be  overtime 
beyond  44  hours  a  week  in  the  second  year. 
42  hours  in  the  third  year  and  40  hours 
thereafter. 

Organized  labor  seeks  even  more  drastic 
action.  The  AFL-CIO  is  urging  an  Imme- 
diate 44-hovir  week  for  the  new  worken  and 
an  inunedlate  leap  to  the  t\i\\  $1.26.  A 
spokesman  for  the  big  union  contends  that 
thU  will  produce  91.2  billion  in  additional 
buying  power,  instead  of  the  9000  million 
of   the   Kennedy  plan. 

Actually,  both  flgrires  are  open  to  aerioua 
question.  Assuming  that  the  mere  peneegu 
of  the  law  would  produce  the  extra  wage 
payments  to  the  predicted  extent,  thla 
money  would  not  automatically  become  an' 
addition  to  consumer  buying  power. 

The  various  affected  firms  would  have 
to  take  the  money  from  eomewhare  elae  In 
their  operations,  and  this  In  large  part 
would  be  a  subtraction  from  buying  power. 
Moreover,  where  maintenance  of  wage  dif- 
ferentials would  force  changes  for  *i<gtM»r 
paid  workers,  there  would  have  to  be  fiirther 
expense  adjustments  within  each  company — 
or  a  boost  in  income  through  higher  prices. 
Spread  this  process  over  the  country  and  It 
would  spell  a  strong  new  surge  of  Inflation. 
robbing  the  new  wages  of  most  of  their 
meaning. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  timing  of  the 
minimum  wage  drive,  one  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments against  a  change  becomes  even  more 
potent.  This  has  to  do  with  the  reduction 
in  employment  which  higher  twinimiiiina 
could  bring  about.  If  an  employer  is  de- 
termined to  bold  his  wage  costs  down — aa 
he  would  be  In  lean  times — and  Is  forced  to 
raise  the  wage  rate,  then  one  of  the  flrst  pos- 
sibilities he  Is  bound  to  consider  Is  equalis- 
ing the  payroll  by  leaving  somebody  off. 

And  In  many  cases  It's  our  guess  that 
"somebody"  would  be  the  man  who  held  a 
Job  at.  say.  940  a  week  and  lost  It.  Simple 
arithmetic  shows  he's  not  910  better  off  for 
the  Increase,  but  940  worse  off.  A  mtPimum 
wage  hike  wouldn't  make  much  sense  to 
him. 

Maybe  an  argument  can  be  made  for  lift- 
ing the  wage  floor  in  prosperous  tlinss — 
though  even  then  a  hike  that  would  be  vir- 
tually unnotlceable  In  one  place  oould  put 
another  less  prosperous  community  out  of 
kilter. 

But  when  the  economy  has  slipped.  It 
doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all  to  take  a  step^- 
that  could  put  marginal  buslnessss  In 
Jeopardy,  raise  the  coet  of  living  and 
threaten  new  additions  to  the  rolls  of  the 
unemployed. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Feb.  23.  1961] 
Higher  Minimum  Wagx  Couu>  Handicap 

RacovKST 
Among  the  antirecession  measuree  which 
President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress   to 
expedite  is  one  raising  the  legal  minimum 


wage,  in  steps,  from  the  present  91  an  hour 
to  91.26.  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  says  this 
would  give  the  1,666,000  workers  affected  an 
additional  $889  million  in  aimual  earnings. 

This  is  another  case  of  the  recession's  being 
used  as  a  whip  to  advance  a  long-time  ob- 
jective in  the  hope  that  the  "Wolf!"  cry 
will  bring  about  a  less  searching  examina- 
tion than  normal. 

What  it  Ignores  Is  that  in  our  economy  one 
man's   wages   are  another  man's  costs. 

To  the  average  worker,  whose  Income  Is 
far  above  the  proposed  minimum,  It  seems 
quite  reasonable  to  require  that  one  be  paid 
less.  He  Is  unaware  of  the  number  of  mar- 
ginal companies  for  whom  the  91.25  mini- 
mum might  mean  such  a  profitless  oper- 
ation as  to  force  them  out  of  business,  with 
resulting  unemployment. 

Our  society  can.  If  it  wishes,  take  the  poei- 
tion  that  anybody  whose  skills  are  insuf- 
flcient  to  earn  him  91.25  an  hour  should 
earn  nothing,  and  be  supported  by  the  com- 
munity. But  Congress  should  certainly  take 
a  long  look  before  deciding  that  such  a  policy 
Is  desirable  either  for  the  Individual  or  for 
society. 

The  American  Retail  Federation  made  a 
case  study  of  the  probable  effects  of  the 
$1J5  minimum  wage  In  the  retail -service 
Industries  in  the  small  town  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.  The  proposal  is  that  employees  of  all 
concerns  with  an  annual  volume  of  91  mil- 
lion would  be  covered  by  the  law.  Eighteen 
of  the  twenty-five  retail  stores  in  Hagers- 
town would  thus  be  affected. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  starting 
mtnimnm  wage  In  the  covered  stores  was  93 
cents  an  hour,  and  In  the  exempt  establish- 
ments. 83  cents  an  hour.  Clearly,  If  the  one 
group  must  give  42  percent  wage  increases, 
the  shift  in  the  comi>etitlve  situation  is  one 
to  threaten  both  Jobs  and  prices. 

The  legal  minimum  wage  was  jumped  from 
40  cents  to  76  cents  in  1950,  a  much  more 
drastic  spread  than  Is  now  proposed.  The 
impact  on  business  was  reduced  by  the 
production  demands  and  inflation  occasioned 
by  the  Korean  war.  Each  Increase,  how- 
ever, has  been  accompanied  by  reports  of 
Jobs  eliminated  and  shifts  to  part-time  work. 

Nobody  opposes  a  rising  standard  of  living 
for  all  workers.  There  Is  general  agreement 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  minimum  wage 
laws:  "To  eliminate  conditions  detrimental 
to  health,  etc." 

But  a  further  goal  is  to  do  this  without 
substantially  curtailing  employment  or  earn- 
ing power.  Congress  is  being  urged  now  to 
take  a  giant  step  which.  It  can  be  demon- 
strated, will  coet  jobs.  That  is  completely 
at  cross  ptuposes  'with  the  goal  of  putting 
more  wages  in  the  pockets  of  workers. 


[From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press - 

Chronicle ) 
Tho  CoMMrrrsx  Wili.  Have  Trouble 

President  Kennedy's  decision  to  set  up  an 
advisory  committee  to  try  to  restrain  wage- 
prloe  inflation  shows  a  dutiful  concern  for 
a  long-standing  problem.  But  that  com- 
mittee soon  is  going  to  run  headlong  Into 
programs,  which,  if  passed,  may  themselves 
constitute  powerful  forces  for  inflation. 

Prices  we  pay  for  goods  must  cover  not 
(mly  wages,  materials,  and  overhead;  they 
must  also  cover  taxes.  If  the  producing  com- 
panlee  are  to  survive,  they  must  also  in- 
clude some  profit;  and  if  companies  are 
going  to  expand  and  hire  more  people,  that 
profit  must  be  Isu-ge  enough  to  justify  and 
flnance  the  expansion. 

Tet,  at  a  time  when  profits  are  low  and 
offer  no  cushion,  the  new  administration  Is 
proposing  the  following: 

New  social  security  taxes  which  will  add 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  costs. 

Additional  payroll  taxes  to  finance  unem- 
pl03^ent  compensation,  to  add  more  billions 
to  costs. 


An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  that 
employers  must  pay — and  pass  on  in  prices. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  minimum  wage 
increases  are  likely  to  cause  a  chain  reaction 
of  raises  all  the  way  up  the  ladder,  to  main- 
tain differentials  insisted  upon  by  union  and 
nonunion   employees  alike. 

A  package  of  miscellaneous  welfare  pro- 
grams which,  taken  together,  will  coet  96 
to  96  billion,  which  must  either  result  in 
still  more  taxes  on  business,  or  in  large 
Federal  deficits.  Deficits  are  inflationary  In 
themselves. 

In  spite  of  all  this  fiow  of  hard  cash  that 
employers  must  pay,  the  new  conunittee  is 
supposed  to  use  moral  suasion  to  keep  prices 
from  advancing. 

[From  the  Conroe  (Tex.)  Courier,  Feb.  1, 

1961] 

Like  Weeds  in  the  Spring 

There  are  certain  hardy  political  peren- 
nials which  appear  as  surely  and  as  regu- 
larly as  the  weeds  in  the  spring. 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  wage-hour  law,  as  well  as  the 
proposal  to  Increase  the  legal  minimum, 
wage,  is  one  of  these.  It  is  brought  forward 
in  every  congressional  session,  and  the  next 
will  be  no  exception. 

The  exempt  workers — and  they  have  been 
exempt  ever  since  the  law  came  into  being — 
are  in  certain  local  service  industries,  of 
which  retailing  is  the  most  ImpcM-tant.  It 
is  significant  that  a  highly  organized  effort 
was  made  to  extend  coverage  to  them  during 
the  last  congressional  session — and  that, 
after  extensive  deliberation,  the  plan  was 
shelved.  And  the  reason  for  that,  accord- 
ing to  observers,  was  a  strong  tide  of  grass- 
roots opposition. 

This  opposition,  to  say  the  obvious,  didn't 
arise  because  people  are  opposed  to  higher 
wages  for  anyone.  It  did  arise  for  a  num- 
ber of  sound  reasons.  One  is  that  the 
proposttl  would  set  off  a  whole  new  wave  of 
wage  increases — which  means  a  whole  new 
wave  oi  Inflation.  Another  is  that  if  we 
need  legislation  affecting  local  businesses, 
which  must  compete  at  the  local  level  even 
if  they  are  part  of  national  chains,  it  should 
be  applied  by  State  and  local  action.  A 
third  is  that  retailing,  like  other  service 
trades,  offers  unusual  employment  oppor- 
tunities fo/  unskilled,  marginal,  teenage, 
part-time,  and  other  workers  whose  value 
to  the  employer  is  severely  limited.  An 
arbitrarily  high  wage  would  cause  wide  un- 
employment fimong  these  groups.  And  a 
fourth  is  that  no  more  Federal  fingers  are 
wanted  in  local  affairs. 

The  last  Congress,  like  its  predecessors, 
set  a  sound  precedent  in  this. 

[From  the  Orlando  (Pla.)  Sentinel,  Feb.  26, 
1961] 

A  Wat  To  Increase  Unkmplotment 
Most  citizens  who  have  heard  about  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  bill  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  by  25  cents  an  hour  regard  it  in 
one  of  two  ways: 

1.  Most  employees  make  more  than  91-25 
nn  hour  already,  they  believe,  so  what  would 
be  the  harm? 

2.  How  could  a  quarter  an  hour  possibly 
make  any  difference  to  an  employer? 

Nation's  Business  has  analyzed  the  effects 
of  the  President's  proposal  to  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  and  extend  coverage  of  the 
wage-hour  law  to  retail  and  service  trades. 
It  finds  such  legislation  would: 

Force  Mitchell  tt  Co.,  a  Haverhill.  Mass., 
department  store,  to  fire  26  employees, 
mainly  elderly  workers. 

Drive  up  the  wage  costs  of  S.  &  S.  Cafe- 
terias of  Macon,  Oa.,  by  9600.000  a  year. 

Make  the  Plymouth  Laundry  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  boost  its  prices  by  about  40 
percent  to  avoid  layoffs. 
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wipe  out  th«  narrov  1  porcent  annual 
aalw  profit  of  Brldcws  Lumbar  and  Build- 
ing Matarlal  Ck)..  of  Ta—aloo— .  Ala.,  or  com- 
pel  thAt  oompany  to  dlaeta«rsa  one-tturd  of 
Its  work  force  and  ralaa  Ita  prtcea  by  6  per- 
cent. 

You  can  compare  wh»t  would  hapi>en  in 
UaverbUl,  Maoon,  or  Cbattanooga  wlUi  what 
would  happen  hare  in  Orlando,  or  in  Jack- 
aonTllle.  Tampe.  or  any  other  city  of  the 
Nation  If  the  minlmnm  wace  la  raised 

Employera.  already  baraased  by  high  labor 
oosta,  high  coet  of  raw  materials,  high  whole- 
sale prices,  and  reatrteUve  taxes,  cannot  af- 
ford to  grant  wage  ralaea  without  a  com- 
parable Increase  in  productivity  or  efflclency. 
If  overhead  goes  up  they  can  do  one  of  two 
things:  Reduce  the  number  of  employees, 
or  raise  the  prices  of  tbelr  goods  aud  services 
A  variety  store  chain  operating  in  Florida 
and  seven  other  Southern  States  says  u 
would  be  hit  with  a  $340,000  a  year  lncre<ise 
in  wage  costs.  It  would  have  to  fire  1 1 0 
workers — the  youngeat  and  oldest  women 
employees. 

A  Louisiana  drugglat  with  6  stores  would 
have  to  discharge  60  ot  his  140  employees. 
A  Cincinnati  department  stcnre  would  have 
to  lay  off  90  employees,  raise  Its  price*  1  per- 
cent, eliminate  overtline.  azul  no  longer  con- 
sider hiring  unskilled  workers  older  than  50 
A  southern  laundry  and  drycleanlng  plant 
says  It  would  have  to  let  some  employees  go. 
raise  prices  about  10  percent. 

The  operator  of  an  automobile  parts  chain 
says  his  retail  wage  ooats.  now  nearly  15  per- 
cent of  annual  sales,  would  rise  to  23  percent 
ana  net  profit  would  drop  below  zero. 

TradlUonally.  the  minimum  wage,  passed 
in  1938  during  the  administraUon  of  Ftank- 
lln  O.  Roosevelt,  has  been  applied  to  worlcers 
In  Interstate  commerce. 

The  Idea  of  President  Kennedy  Is  to  extend 
the  wage-hour  law  to  local  businesses  It 
appears  now  as  thouga  most  US  workers 
would  be  covered  by  tlie  proposed  legislation. 
President  Kennedy  wants  a  bill  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  in  two  steps,  first  to  II  15 
an  hour,  then  to  flje.  This  would  mean 
•50  for  a  40-bour  week. 

The  effect  on  retailing  and  service  busi- 
nesses would  be  severe  enough  If  only  the 
•1-an-bour  workers  were  affected,  but  all 
workers  would  want  comparable  increases. 
The  need  for  wage  and  salary  differentials 
throughout  an  organisation  and  throughout 
the  economy  would  force  all  salaries  up- 
ward. 

(The  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica have  already  told  Congress  that  a  new 
Federal  minimum  would  make  It  easier  to 
negotiate  higher  wages) . 

Some  union  contracts  In  the  garment  In- 
dustry provide  that  the  contract  minimum 
shall  be  raised  automatically  If  the  Federal 
minimum  Is  raised — to  maintain  wage  dif- 
ferentials In  the  contract. 

Business  leaders  say  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  an  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  would 
be  to  cause  many  bualneases  to  shrink  their 
operations. 

At  a  time  when  low  wage  costs  abroad  en- 
able foreign  competitors  to  undersell  domes- 
tic producers,  a  forced  Increase  In  the  US. 
wage  structure  woiild  further  handicap 
many   U.S.  businesses. 

Teenagers  and  older  men  and  women  are 
the  backbone  of  the  employee  force  Ln  many 
retailing  and  service  establishments.  Many 
nuu-glnal  workers  find  their  only  source  of 
employment  here. 

They  would  be  among  the  first  to  be  laid 
off  If  businesses  could  not  meet  the  increased 
labor  cost.  When  the  mlalmum  wage  was 
raised  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hovir  In  1966. 
the  US.  Labor  Department  found  signifi- 
cant decllnea  In  employment  in  most  of  the 
low-wage  Industry  segments  studied. 

irmployers  cut  tbelr  payrolls  and  replaced 
less  efficient  workers.  Tliey  installed  more 
efficient  machinery,  changed  product  lines 


and  raised  production  quotas,  ikime  also 
raised  their  prices. 

This  is  another  almost  Inescapable  effect 
of  raising  the  minimum  wage:  Infiatlon. 
It  will  quickly  neutralise  any  benefit  workers 
obtain  from  the  25  cents  hourly  pay  boost. 

Congress  should  give  serlnus  thought  to 
these  matters  before  it  rushes  alH^ad  with  a 
new  minimum  w;ige  bill  which  Is  alnKJst 
certain  to  create  more  unemployment,  high- 
er prices  and  Inflation. 

The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  moriKnii  business"^  If  not. 
morning  bu.sinei.s  i-,  closed. 

Mr  ELX£NDER.  Mi  Piesider.l.  I 
suKsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER  The 
clerk   will   rail   the   roll. 

The  l.^^lsUitivo  c'ork  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presidtnt.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiL^ent  that  tlie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obje<?tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEED      GRAINS      PROGRAM.      1961  — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  rt-sumed  the  consid-'ia- 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  dii>ai4reeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4510)  to 
provide  a  sp>ecial  program  for  feed  prains 
for  1961. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my.';elf  10  minutes. 

After  three  sessions  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees with  the  House  conferees,  the 
conference  report  I  am  about  to  submit 
was  agre<Kl  upon.  As  I  view  the  report, 
I  am  ?lad  to  say  that  there  was  no  fun- 
damental change  in  the  bill  a.s  present<.Hl 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration  a  few 
days  ago.  Section  3,  which  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  was  retamed 
in  the  conference  report,  but  only  the 
word  and  figure  "section  3."  As  I  view 
the  report,  the  lani4ua:-e  of  the  Senate 
bill  was  more  or  less  adopted. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  compromise 
made  by  the  Senate  and  House.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  will  have 
more  grain  to  handle,  probably,  than  he 
would  ha\e  had  under  the  Senate  bill. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  feed  trade 
will  know  m  advance  the  amount  of  corn 
and  other  feed  grains  which  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Secretary  during  a  cer- 
tain period  after  the  program  is  made 
effective. 

The  principal  difference  betweon  the 
Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
was  the  provision  contained  in  section  3 
of  the  House  bill.  That  provision  would 
have  authorized  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  in  the  market  un- 
limited quantities  of  com  or  grain  sor- 
ghums for  as  low  as  83  percent  of  the 
current  .«aipport  price. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  proposal 
submitted  by  the  President,  as  ^Aell  a.s 
by  the  Se<'retary  of  Agriculture,  imposed 
no  limitation  at  all.  The  House  did  not 
impose  a  limitation  on  the  quantity  that 
could  be  disposed  of,  but  the  House  put 
a  floor  of  83  percent  of  the  support  price 
below  which  the  grain  could  not  be  sold. 
The  Senate  version  did  not  contain  such 
a  provision,  but  limited  the  disposal  of 


Krain  under  the  bill  to  that  which  la  to 
be  paid  in  kind  to  the  farmer  for  per- 
foimint;  his  part  of  the  contract.  The 
conference  substitute  follows  the  Senate 
vt^r.sion  and  no  provision  for  the  sale  of 
any  «rain  is  Included  in  the  conference 
sub.stitute.  The  minimum  price  at  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
be  able  to  sell  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
\m11  continue  to  be  governed  by  tiie  ex- 
ibtiiiii  law.  section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  Subject  to  the  exceptions 
specified  in  .section  407.  the  minimum 
resale  price  will  be  105  percent  of  the 
c'lrrent  .support  price  plus  rca.sonable 
ciirying  charges 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
vkill  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr   KLLENDER      I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Secretary 
of  A;;riculture  permitted  to  sell  grain, 
under    anj-    circutnstances.    bt-low     105 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Yes.  under  section 
407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  there 
.^re  certain  exceptions,  for  example.  If 
It  US  ;-.poiIed  f)r  is  grain  which  must  be 
.sold  because  It  Is  about  to  deteriorate. 
But  under  the  general  rule  provided  by 
.«;rrti<>n  407  he  can  sell  CCC  grain  for 
domestic  use  and  without  reservation 
only  at  105  percent  of  the  support  price. 
In  this  case,  under  the  bill  the  support 
price  will  be  $1.20.  That  is  the  support 
price  which  will  be  established.  Tliis 
iiicuis  that  before  the  Secretary  could 
sell  a  bushel  of  grain,  he  would  have  to 
receive  a  price  of  105  percent  of  $1.20, 
plus  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  satisfied  that  under 
those  circumstances  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  do  what  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  inventory  of  feed  grains 
under  the  present  law? 

Mr  ELLEH^DER.  My  hope  Is  that 
the  curngrowers — in  fact,  the  feed- 
grain  growers — will  take  heed  of  the 
new  program  and  will  try  to  paiticipate 
in  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  do, 
and  if  we  get  as  much  as  70-F>ercent  par- 
ticipation, there  will  be  from  500  million 
to  9.%  much  as  700  million  fewer  bushels 
of  feed  grains  produced  than  was  the 
case  last  year.  That  would  put  the 
program  almost  In  balance. 

In  order  to  attain  that  objective,  the 
bill  provides  that  for  eveiir  acre  which 
the  farmer  agrees  to  take  out  of  cultiva- 
tion— that  Is,  within  the  20-percent  re- 
duction which  is  obligatory  and  the  ad- 
ditional 20  percent  which  l.s  optional — 
he  will  be  paid  for  not  planting  the 
acreage. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  will  he  be 
paid  in  the  first  case? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  first  case. 
he  will  be  paid  in  cash;  or,  under  the 
present  compromise 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     In  kind? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes— In  the  sec- 
ond ca.se.  he  can  be  paid  only  In  kind. 
That  is  for  the  second  20  percent,  which 
1.S  not  obligatory. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the  per- 
cntage  in  the  first  case? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Fifty  percent. 
Payment  will  be  based  on  50  percent  of 
what  mi^ht  have  been  produced  on  the 
diverted  acreage. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTON.  And  In  the  sec- 
ond case? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Sixty  peroent. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  In  section  m.  is 
there  an  incentive  at  the  beglnninc  to 
have  the  grain  grower  take  part  in  the 
program? 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  think  so.  Pay- 
ments tn  kind  may  be  at  such  a  levd 
as  to  more  or  less  force  the  grain  grow- 
er to  enter  the  program. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  these  questions  because  I  vary 
highly  respect  his  opinion  in  this  field, 
as  he  well  knows.  Does  he  believe  that 
the  farmer  wlU  be  inclined  to  enter  into 
the  program,  or  would  the  fanner  be 
inclined  to  grow  as  much  as  he  could 
and  take  his  chances  on  the  market 
price? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  the  farmer  will  go  into 
the  program  because  of  the  incentives 
which  are  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  farmer  will  be  able  to  take  be- 
tween 20  and  40  peroent  of  his  com 
and  sorghum  acreage  out  of  cultivation 
and  be  paid  for  not  planting.  It  is 
something  I  do  not  like  too  well;  still, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to  save 
the  Government  this  year  from  an  over- 
production of  com  and  other  feed  grains, 
which  would  thereby  increase  the  stor- 
age charges.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the 
bill  becomes  law  and  70  percent  partici- 
pation is  secured,  the  taxpayers  will  save 
between  $450  millicm  and  $500  million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distlnguislied  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Just  made  a  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
which  I  am  pleased  he  made.  However, 
a£  I  read  the  r^^ort,  I  get  a  different 
impres&lon  of  the  situation.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Senator's  view  Is  correct,  but  I 
should  like  to  go  into  it  a  little  further. 
As  I  read  the  report  and  the  language  of 
the  bin,  the  Secretary  wouUl  be  permit- 
ted to  make  pajments  in  kind,  that  is.  in 
grain  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration without  regard  to  the  105  per- 
cent plus  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  That  is  correct — 
only  the  amoimt  that  is  paid  in  kind  for 
participation  In  the  program;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  really  the 
provision  contained  In  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  will  recall. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  But  foUowing  that 
through,  the  cnly  grain  the  Secretary 
can  move  onto  the  open  market,  out  ot 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks,  without  regard  to  the  105  percent 
of  current  support  limitation,  will  be 
the  amount  piiid  for  not  planting  the 
acreage  diverted  under  the  bill.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  ELI.ENE)ER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  Senator's 
statement  is  vei7  helpful. 

I  sincerely  l^iope  that  the  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  raise  the  income  oi  the 
farmers  and  Uie  income  (rf  the  Natton; 
and  I  trust  In  the  good  faith  of  the  Sec- 
retary, so  that  he  will  not  put  grain  on 


the  market  in  mrder  to  force  the  prices 
so  low  that  the  income  of  tlie  farmers 
will  be  further  ireduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Secretary  intends  to  force  prices  down; 
I  trust  him,  and  I  believe  that  he  will 
not  do  that. 

But  I  did  not  much  blame  the  grain 
trade  for  being  disturbed  when  we  called 
this  a  ^voluntary  program,  at  its  incep- 
ticm,  and  then  provided,  as  the  House 
bill  did,  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  to  sell  as  much  grain  as  he  may 
desire,  and  thereby  cause  the  market  to 
go  down  and  down,  in  an  effort  to  force 
fanners  to  go  into  the  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  tlie  Senator 
that  I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  about 
that,  too. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  fact,  I  think 
everyone  was  concerned  about  it.  But 
I  assure  the  Senator  that,  in  principle, 
the  conference  report  follows  the  Senate 
vei^on  of  the  bill.  The  only  difference 
is  that,  in  my  Judgment,  it  is  possible 
that  more  certificates  will  be  available 
for  redemption,  because  of  the  fact  that 
pajmients  in  kind  can  be  made  on  the 
first  20  percent  reduction  as  well  as 
on  the  second  20  percent. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  required  a  30-per- 
cent cut  in  acreage,  half  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  for  in  kind,  and  the  other 
half  in  cash. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  I  had  hoped  that  the  first  20  percent 
in  acreage  reduction  would  be  paid  for 
in  cash,  not  cash  and  pajmient  in  kind, 
because  I  think  that  will  be  the  test  for 
obtaining  compliance. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  shall  not  ob- 
tain a  great  deal  of  compliance,  in  view 
of  the  way  this  measure  is  now  writ- 
ten.    But  we  shall  have  to  tetst  it  out. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  I  hope  tae  corn- 
growers  will  comply,  because,  as  I  have 
Indicated  here,  that  will  show  whether 
they  want  a  program  in  the  future.  I 
for  one  do  not  feel  that  grain  producers 
should  receive  price  supports  for  im- 
limited  production,  with  the  result  that 
the  Government  has  to  buy  and  store 
excess  production  at  great  cost.  So  I 
am  veiy  hopeful  that  they  will  conform 
to  the  new  approach  that  is  set  forth 
here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Ix>ulsiana 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  regard  to  the  power 
of  sale  that  the  Secretary  will  have — 
the  power,  in  effect,  to  sell  enough  com- 
modities to  liquidate  the  certificates 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
10  minutes  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  yielded  to  himself  have  expired. 

B£r.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Many  are  concerned 
about  the  impact  the  power  thereunder 
might  have  on  the  1960  crop  of  com. 
We  know  that  until  May  31  of  this  year 
the  farmer  has  the  right  to  put  his 
feed  grains  under  the  price-support  pro- 
gram and  to  get  his  loan.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  enlighten  us  on  what 


impact  the  Secretary's  power  of  sale  will 
have — potentially  or  otherwise — on  the 
sale  of  the  1960  crop  of  feed  grains? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
redemption  provision  will  have  much 
impact.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  the 
farmers  do  take  a  cut  in  acreage  and 
do  cooperate  in  order  to  reduce  the 
surplus  that  is  dangling  over  the  mar- 
ket; and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
much  manipulation  of  the  market,  be- 
cause— I  repeat — the  grain  trade  will 
know,  before  the  com  is  planted — in 
other  words,  at  the  time  of  planting — 
almost  to  the  bushel  the  amount  that 
will  be  available  for  sale  under  the  cer- 
tificates that  will  be  issued  for  compli- 
ance. In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  cannot  wait  imtil  the  end 
of  the  season  to  decide  how  much  will 
be  paid  in  cash  or  how  much  will  be  paid 
in  kind.  That  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  when  the  contracts  are  entered 
into  between  the  growers  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  will  the  certifi- 
cates find  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  May 
31,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell  stocks 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories,  and  thereby  depress  the 
market  on  the  1960  crop?  That  is  the 
question. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  I  imderstand  that. 
But  the  Senate  had  that  provision  in  Its 
version  of  the  bill,  and  the  House 
adopted  that  provision — which  gives  the 
Secretary  iVie  right  to  act,  more  or  less 
as  an  agent  /or  the  holder  of  that  cer- 
tificate, in  representing  him,  to  dispose 
of  it.  But  I  want  to  impress  on  the 
Senator  that  the  grain  trade  will  know 
in  advance  the  amoimt  of  feed  grain 
that  will  be  available  for  sale;  and  after 
the  signup,  I  don't  believe  that  any 
action  to  influence  the  market  could  be 
taken  to  get  people  Into  the  program, 
when  they  have  already  signed  up  for  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  imderstand  that. 
But  the  Secretary  still  has  the  right  to 
sell  as  much  as  he  wants  to,  in  order  to 
liquidate  those  certificates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  as  much  as  he 
wants  to.  He  is  limited  to  payment  of 
the  amount  of  grain  the  certificates 
call  for. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes;  and  all  the  cer- 
tificates not  redeemed  in  kind  will  find 
their  way  into  his  hands. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right  if  the 
producers  do  not  ask  for  redemption, 
and  do  not  sell  their  certificates  them- 
selves, they  would  probably  ask  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  assistance 
in  marketing  their  ceitificates.  That  is 
the  same  as  the  provision  we  had  in 
the  Senate's  version  of  the  bill.  The  only 
difference  is  that  under  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  since  there  is  the  option 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay 
in  cash  or  in  kind  for  the  first  20  per- 
cent, It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  little 
more  grain  to  dispose  of,  under  the  cer- 
tificate plan,  than  there  would  have  been 
under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Loiiisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTOIf.  I  read  now  from 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  ot  the  House,  tn  connection  with 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill 
4510:  the  statement  sisned  by  Represent- 
ative CooLXT  and  the  other  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Houw: 


Under  ■ecUon  3  as  iriw-rl  by  the  Houae. 
th«  Commodity  Crwilt  Corporation  would 
have  been  authortsMI  to  aeU  feed  grains 
dtirlng  the  1961  markattBf  year  In  unlimited 
qxiantltlea  at  prlcw  no*  Imb  than  17  [>ercent 
below  the  1961  support  price,  ot  about  •! 
per  buahel  for  com  and  a  comparable  price 
for  grain  scrghiuna. 

That  I  understaiKl  clearly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  In  the 
House  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  read  further 
from  that  part  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House; 

The  new  language  of  section  3  requires 
all  certificates  representing  payment^s  in 
kind  to  be  redeemed  for  feed  grains  but  a 
producer-certlflcate  holder  not  desiring  to 
take  feed  grains  may  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  the 
marketing  of  his  certUlcatcs  for  cash. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct — the 
same  provision  we  had  In  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
the  return  to  the  producer  would  be  the 
same  whether  pajrments  are  made  in 
cash  or  in  kind;  and  If  they  are  made 
In  kind  would  the  producer  receive  more 
if  his  certificates  are  marketed  for  him 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  The  return  to  the 
producer  should  be  about  the  same  in 
any  event.  Payment  In  cash  would  be 
for  so  many  dollars.  Payment  in  kind 
would  be  for  exactly  the  same  number 
of  dollars  worth  of  grain.  If  the  pro- 
ducer asked  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  help  him  market  his  cer- 
tificate, he  might  expect  the  Corpora- 
tion to  sell  it  for  about  Its  face  value 
and  return  that  amotmt  to  him.  If  he 
asked  Commodity  Credit  Corixjration  to 
redeem  his  certificate,  it  would  be  re- 
deemed for  the  specified  number  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  grain.  The  grain  would 
be  valued  for  redemption  purposes  at 
market  value.  A  producer  who  took 
grain  should  be  able  to  sell  the  grain 
on  the  market  for  about  the  same  speci- 
fied number  of  doDars  if  he  so  desired. 
Of  course  he  might  save  some  sales 
expense  by  reason  of  the  assistance  fur- 
nished  by   the   Corporation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  I  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
when  a  certificate  la  Issued  to  a  fanner 
for  complying,  the  certificate  will  read, 
"This  certificate  is  worth  so  many  dol- 
lars worth  of  errain" — ^figured  at  the 
price-support  fixed  to  this  measure, 
which  will  be  $1.20.  When  the  certificate 
is  redeemed  it  will  be  redeemed  for  that 
many  dollars  worth  of  grain,  the  grain 
paid  in  redemption  being  valued  at  mar- 
ket prices. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  if  the  farmer 
receives  payment  In  kind,  he  will  receive 


the  same  value  as  if  he  receives  payment 
In  cash.  But  since  the  certificate  is 
valued  on  the  basis  of  the  support  price 
for  the  ijraln  and  the  grain  paid  in  re- 
demption is  valued  at  the  market  price, 
the  farmer  will  receive  more  bushels 
than  the  number  used  in  fi.xing  the  value 
of  the  certificate      Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELI.ENDER.  I  assume  that  is 
correct,  because  the  market  price  prob- 
ably will  be  less  than  the  support  price. 
The  kind  and  quality  of  the  Krnm  paid 
in  redemption,  as  well  a.s  the  location 
at  which  redemption  is  made,  would  al.so 
affect  tlie  number  of  bushels  paid  In 
redemption. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  this  point  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  yield  to  n;(^ 
Mr  EIXENDER.  I  yield 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
about  the  first  20  percent.  But  on  the 
second  20  percent,  which  is  a  volun- 
tary reduction.  If  the  farmer  wants  to 
take  out  the  additional  20  percent,  then, 
as  I  understand— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  lias  yielded  to  himself  have 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ls  recognizt^d 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then.  a.s  I 
understand,  his  payment  in  kind  will 
come  at  the  market  price,  nut  at  ti;e 
support  pricf. 

Mr.  Eli£NUER.  No.  On  the  second 
20  percent,  the  value  of  the  certificate  is 
figured  at  60  percent  of  what  he  would 
have  produced,  based  on  tlie  support 
price  in  this  measure.  All  certificates 
are  based  on  the  same  formula,  except 
that  the  rate  is  50  percent  for  the  first 
20  percent  reduction  and  60  ijcrcent  for 
the  second  20  percent  reduction. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is,  for 
compilers. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  CcrUinly,  tiie  com- 
pilers are  the  only  ones  who  are  entitled 
to  certificates.  No  one  else  is.  I  go  back 
to  the  proposition  that  the  certuicates 
are  based  on  the  support  price  as  fixed 
in  tl^e  bill,  but  when  they  are  redeemed 
in  grain,  the  gtain  is  valued  at  what- 
ever the  market  level  is  at  the  time  of 
the  redemption. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
will  tlie  Senator  yield.' 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  that  is  true, 
then  any  farmer  would  prefer  to  receive, 
under  the  law.  a  cash  payment  as  against 
receiving  a  payment  in  kind,  only  be- 
cause he  would  get  his  money  imme- 
diately, without  having  to  market  his 
certificate  in  order  to  obtain  that  value 
m  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  the  certificate 
could  be  marketed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
cash  and  the  purchaser  could  obtain  its 
redemption  in  grain.  The  amount  of 
grain  paid  in  redemption  would  repre- 
sent the  value  of  the  certificate.  If  tiie 
certificates  were  valued  at  $1,200,  the 
grain  paid  in  redemption  would  be  worth 
$1,200. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  105  percent 
of  support  restriction  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  resale  price  does  not 
enter  into  the  redemption  value  of  the 
grain  at  all,  does  it? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  No;  let  us  not  mix 
up  the  105  percent  with  what  is  before 
us.  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  now.  Let  me 
make  it  plain  that  the  present  compro- 
mise does  not  in  any  way  change  the 
present  law  as  to  what  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  are  sold  for. 
It  affects  only  the  grain  represented  by 
the  certificates  that  would  be  given  to 
the  farmers  for  participation. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  FT  .LENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  I  hold  \n  my  hand 
a  sheet  which  contains  a  comparison  of 
HH.  4510  as  paased  by  the  House,  the 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  the 
conference  substitute  therefor.  I  note 
on  page  4  the  following : 

(a)  Corn  and  grain  sorghums  price  sup- 
p(>rt  limited  to  normal  production  of  har- 
vested" acreage. 

•  b  >   reads : 

Specified  provision  of  the  acreage  of  soil- 
conserving  crops  be  increased  by  amount 
t.>f  diverted  acres  (Senate  amendment 
leaves    this    to   the   Secretary  i . 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  idea  what 
the  Secretary's  poeition  would  be  on  the 

matter? 

Mr  ELLENDER  It  Ls  my  belief  that 
tlie  Secretary  would  make  about  the 
same  requirements  under  either  the 
Hou.se  or  Senate  version  or  the  confer- 
ence substitute.  The  Senate  version  did 
not  reqmre  participating  producers  to 
Increase  their  acreage  of  soil  conserving 
crops  by  the  number  of  acres  diverted 
from  feed  grains.  But  it  contained  the 
more  stringent  requirement  that  the 
acreage  of  nonconserving  crops  should 
be  reduced  by  the  number  of  acres  di- 
verted from  feed  grams.  I  would  expect 
the  Secretary's  program  to  mclude  the 
more  stringent  provisions  of  the  Senate 
version.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  That 
was  the  difference  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  version.  The  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  Included  specific  in- 
structions as  to  what  to  do.  whereas  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  left  much 
more  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  formula  which 
Will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  will  not 
be  different  from  that  which  we  adopted 
in  the  bill  originally. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Under  tbt  on  the  same  page  of  tlie 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  followmg  language  is  contained; 

Specific  prohibition  against  harvesting  or 
gnizing  the  diverted  acreage.  Conference 
substitute  omiu  this  provUlon.  thereby 
leaving  it  within  the  ch.scretlun  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct,  but 
I  would  expect  the  Secretary  to  include 
a  provision  of  tiiat  sort.  We  have  made 
a  further  change  in  that  diverted  acre- 
age can  be  planted  to  certain  nonsurplus 
crops  such  as  castor  beans  and  s&fflower. 
It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, but  those  who  plant  any  of  those 


four  commodities  will  not  receive  pay- 
ments for  diverting  the  acreage. 

I  now  return  to  my  prepared  state- 
ment. 

The  Senat*?  amendment  contained 
laiher  detailed  provisions  as  to  the 
inrthod  of  making  payments  in  kind, 
while  the  House  bill  left  broad  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  The  conference 
substitute  follows  the  Senate  provision. 
All  payments  in  kind  made  under  the 
bill  would  be  made  in  the  form  of  ne- 
t;otiable  certificates  redeemable  in  feed 
grains,  the  value  of  the  certificate  being 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  basic 
county  support  rate  multiplied  by  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  bushels  which 
might  have  been  produced  on  the  acre- 
age diverted.  The  certificate  would  be 
redeemable  in  feed  grains  valued  at  the 
market  price  at  the  time  and  place  of 
redemption.  As  was  provided  In  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  directed  to 
assist  the  producer  in  marketing  his 
certificates. 

All  the  language  I  have  Just  read  is 
what  was  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  diver- 
sion of  20  percent  of  a  producer's  1959- 
60  average  corn  and  grain  sorghums 
acreage  for  a  payment  in  cash  or  kind, 
and  for  the  diversion  of  an  additional 
20  percent  for  payment  In  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  Senator  Is 
recognized  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  has  consumed  25  minutes. 

Mr.  EXLENDER.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der  the  House  bill,  the  entire  40  percent 
might  therefore  be  paid  for  in  kind  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  elected  to 
provide  payment  in  kind  for  the  first  20 
percent  reduction.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  30-percent  diver- 
sion, half  of  which  would  be  paid  for  in 
cash,  and  half  of  which  would  be  paid 
for  in  kind.  The  conference  substitute 
follows  the  House  bill  in  giving  the  Sec- 
retary the  discretion  to  provide  pay- 
ments in  kind  for  the  entire  acreage 
diversion.  The  conference  substitute 
provides  for  a  required  20-percent  diver- 
sion for  which  the  Secretary  might  pro- 
vide payment  In  cash  or  kind  at  a  rate 
p)er  acre  not  exceeding  the  basic  county 
support  rate  multiplied  by  50  percent  of 
the  1959-60  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
farm;  and  for  the  diversion  of  up  to  an 
additional  20  iDercent  for  which  pay- 
ment in  kind  only  could  be  made  at  a 
rate  per  acre  not  exceeding  the  basic 
county  supr>ort  rate  multiplied  by  60 
percent  of  the  1959-60  average  yield  per 
acre. 

The  House  bill  required  participation 
in  the  diversion  program  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  price  support  for  soy- 
beans and  other  oilseed  crops — as  well  as 
corn  and  grain  sorghums,  and  other 
feed  grains  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Senate  amendment  required  such 
participation  as  a  condition  of  price  sup- 
port for  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  without 
regard  to  whether  the  Secretary  desig- 
nated them.  The  conference  substitute 
restricts  this  cross-compliance  feature  to 


corn  and  grain  sorghums  and  other  feed 
grains  designated  by  the  Secretary.  It 
contains  no  cross-compliance  require- 
ment for  soybeans. 

The  House  bill  excluded  com  for  silage 
from  the  commodities  covered  by  the 
diversion  program,  while  the  Senate 
amendment  would  have  extended  the  di- 
version program  to  oats,  rye,  and  barley 
if  the  Secretary  designated  those  com- 
modities. The  conference  substitute  re- 
stricts the  diversion  program  to  corn 
and  grain  sorghums,  and  includes  corn 
for  silage. 

The  House  bill  provided  price  support 
for  corn  for  1961  at  any  level  above  65 
percent  of  parity,  while  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  such  support 
at  51.20  per  bushel.  The  Secretary  has 
already  advised  of  his  intention  to  fix 
the  support  level  at  $1.20  per  bushel,  and 
since  the  support  price  would  therefore 
be  $1.20  under  either  version,  the  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  House  language.  The 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  makes  it  clear  that  the  sup- 
XHjrt  level  Is  intended  to  be  $1.20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
port levels  for  1961  for  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghums  would  also  be  the 
same  under  either  the  House  or  Senate 
version,  and  the  conference  substitute 
follows  the  House  language. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
general  form  of  the  House  bill  in  pro- 
viding for  the  formulation  of  a  diversion 
program  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
leaving  many  of  the  detaib.  to  him. 
Under  either  the  House  bill  or  the  Senate 
amendment,  it  is  clear  that  an  effective 
diversion  program  designed  to  reduce 
production  is  contemplated,  and  the 
Secretary  has  full  authority  under  the 
conference  substitute  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Under  either  version  any  producer 
might  divert  at  least  20  acres  from  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  and  receive  pay- 
ment therefor,  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute retains  this  provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
reporting  provision  not  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  This  provision  is  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute  with  an 
amendment  permitting  the  use  of  esti- 
mates when  final  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. 

As  was  provided  by  the  House  bill,  the 
conference  substitute  restricts  the  1961 
com  and  grain  sorghums  price  support 
to  the  normal  production  of  the  1961 
acreage.  A  provision  of  the  House  bill 
permitting  producers,  in  lieu  of  receiv- 
ing payments,  to  divert  to  nonsurplus, 
non-price-supported,  nonfeed  commodi- 
ties, other  than  popcorn,  was  modified 
to  permit  such  diversion  only  to  such  of 
the  commodities,  castor  beans,  safflower, 
sunflower,  or  sesame,  as  the  Secretary 
may  designate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  statement  from  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary   of   Agriculture    on    the   20th    of 


March  it  is  said  that  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented by  the  able  chairman  today. 
"will  mark  a  turning  point  in  the  build- 
up of  Government-owned  feed  grain 
stocks  and  start  us  on  the  way  toward 
bringing  these  stocks  into  manageable 
proportions." 

Presumably  the  meaning  there  is  that 
there  will  be  a  reduction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  the  production  of 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  reducUon  in  the 
production  of  feed  grains? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  chair- 
man agree? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  do. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say,  most 
respectfully,  that  I  would  hope  both  the 
able  Secretary  and  the  able  chairman 
are  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  I  am  correct.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  program  will  result  in  the  cur- 
tailment of  about  25  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent corn  and  sorghum  acreage.  Assum- 
ing there  is  70  percent  compliance.  I 
have  figured  this  program  may  take  out 
of  production  as  msmy  as  16  or  17  mil- 
Uon  acres.  Let  us  say  the  average 
production  is  50  bushels  an  acre.  If  we 
multiply  50  times  17  million  acres  we 
get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  production 
involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  level  of  this 
year's  crop  production  will  depend  to  a 
considerable   extent  upon  the  weather. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Of  course. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  SecreUry 
were  allowed  to  sell  at  17  percent  below 
the  price  support  level  we  could  be  sure 
the  amoimt  of  grain  in  storage  in  the 
future  would  be  less  than  today.  I  per- 
sonally am  worried,  because  under  the 
program  everything  has  to  go,  we  might 
say,  exactly  right  for  the  Secretary  to 
end  up  with  materially  less  feed  grain 
in  storage  than  there  is  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  fear  was  that 
if  the  Secretary  insisted  upon  putting 
his  view  into  the  bill  we  might  not  pass 
any  bill  at  all.  I  would  rather  have  this 
bill  than  no  bill  at  all. 

I  honestly  believe  the  feed  grain 
growers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  show 
whether  they  wish  to  support  any  pro- 
gram. We  make  it  very  attractive  for 
them  to  follow  through  in  this  program 
and  to  reduce  acreage,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority yields  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  while  this  is  far  from  a  per- 
fect feed  grain  bill.  I  bol:fre  ::  iS  about 
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the  best  which  can  be  enacted  by  the 
Congresa  in  the  short  time  we  have  to 
take  action.  I  think  the  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  curtailing  a  sharp 
buildup  of  feed  vrains  in  storage. 

We  are  expected  to  have  under  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by 
next  fall  a  carryorer  of  approximately 
3  billion  bushels  of  feed  grains.  If  we 
continue  such  a  carryover,  it  will  be  a 
real  threat  to  the  livestock  industry,  and 
I  think  to  all  farming  In  general. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  opponents 
that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
raise  the  price  of  feed  grains  to  con- 
sumers. The  same  people  go  to  the 
feed  grain  producing  areas  and  say. 
"One  provision  In  the  bill,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  tend  to  depress  your  cash 
price  even  lower  than  it  is  now."  These 
people  go  to  the  cattle  feeders  in  my 
area  and  say  that  passage  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  mean  higher  feed 
prices  to  them. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  with  a  some- 
what higher  support  price — and  it  is  a 
modest  increase — the  casli  price  will  be 
a  little  higher  than  it  was  last  year,  but 
this  is  only  a  guess  on  my  part.  The 
price  support  will  be  a  little  higher. 

The  bill  would  make  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  which  Is  toward  curtail- 
ing surpluses.  If  the  farmers  cooperate 
with  the  program  we  shall  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  a  very  serious  farm  prob- 
lem. Cheap  feed  grains  will  result  in 
lower  meat  prices.  This  has  been  true 
for  years  and  years.  It  will  always  be 
the  case. 

This  year  the  spring  pig  crop  is  8  per- 
cent higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago  This 
has  resulted  almost  entirely  because  of 
the  most  favorable  corn-hog  ratio  in 
years.  It  means  there  will  be  more  avail- 
able meat  next  fall.  The  trend  will  con- 
tinue, unless  something  is  done. 

I  understand  that  In  the  major  corn- 
producing  States  the  cash  prices  for  corn 
have  been  averaging  80  to  90  cents  a 
bushel,  while  the  price  support  is  $1  06 
a  bushel.  High  moisture  conttMit  corn 
is  selling  for  as  low  as  70  cents  a  bushel 
One  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  place  some  additional  corn  on  the 
market,  which  would  perhaps  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  cash  market  This 
is  a  practice  which  has  been  followed, 
pretty  much,  by  the  previous  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Corn  has  been  put  on  the 
market  from  time  to  time,  almost  weekly. 
on  the  theory  that  It  was  going  out  of 
condition.  Basically  It  was  good  corn. 
which  could  have  been  stored  for  several 
years  longer.  This  practice  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  cash  price  for 
corn  has  been  from  80  to  90  cents  a 
bushel  while  the  price  support  for  corn 
has  been  $1.06  a  bushel. 

I  do  not  think  the  provision  in  the  bill 
will  permit  the  sale  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  enough  additional  feed 
grain  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the 
market.  All  in  all,  I  think  the  confer- 
ence report  recommends  a  good  bill,  and 
I  shall  support  It. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
conference  report,  could  the  Secretary 
sell  corn  from  surplus  stocks  at  a  price 
lower  than  is  now  provided' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  have  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the 
minority  yields  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  COOPER.  I  sliall  repeat  my  ques- 
tion. Under  the  terms  of  the  conference 
report,  could  the  Secretary  .sell  corn 
from  surplus  stock.s  at  a  price  lower  than 
is  now  provided,  that  is,  the  support 
price  pliLS  reasonable  carrying  charges? 
Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  He 
could  not.  That  provision  of  the  law 
would  remain  unchanged 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  Secretary  to  sell  a 
little  additional  corn  on  the  market.  I 
refer  to  the  com  under  certificate  The 
Secretaiy  also  could  .S4^'l  corn  which  is 
going  out  of  condition 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  sale  of  corn  which 
represents  amounts  held  by  certificate- 
holders  would  have  to  be  at  the  supixirt 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charge.s'* 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  No, 
the  Secretary  could  sell  such  corn  for  the 
market  price. 

Mr.  COOPER.  For  the  market  price 
That  would  be  a  change,  then'' 

Mr.    YOUNG    of    North    Dakota       Of 
course,  that  is  the  same  as  was  provided 
in   the  Senate   amendmenLs  to  the  bill 
Any    payment-ln-kind    Krain    could    be 
sold  at  the  market  price 

Mr.  COOPER  I  intend  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report,  but  it 
does  mark  a  change  from  the  provLsiori.s 
of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  does  it 
nof  I  thought,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  that  when  the 
Secretary  sold  corn  he  wa.s  required  to 
sell  It  for  the  support  price  plus  a  rea- 
sonable carrying  charge 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  That 
has  always  been  the  law  The  only 
change  would  affect  the  gram  which  i.s 
called  the  payment-in-kind  grain  Un- 
der the  Senate  amendment.s  to  the  bill, 
that  was  to  be  half  of  the  30-percent 
recluctiorv  Under  the  viu\  Lsion  now  pre- 
sented, the  Sccntaiy  could  make  all 
payments  in  kind  rather  than  cash,  and 
the  farmer  could  elect  to  accept  the 
grain  himself  or  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Secretary  for  .sale  for  whatever  the  mar- 
ket would  bring  on  the  cash  market 

Mr  COOPER  I  should  like  to  ask 
two  questions  The  first  question  is 
whether  the  conference  report  provides 
that  the  price  support  might  be  higher 
than  the  $1  20  which  was  fixed  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Hou.se  bill 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  The 
understanding  of  the  conferees  -and  I 
think  It  was  written  in  the  House  re- 
port— was  that  the  price  support  would 
be  no  higher  than  $1  20  a  bushel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. 


Mr  COOPER.  That  provision  Is  writ- 
ten in  the  report.  The  second  ruestion 
is  this:  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
may  recall  that  I  advanced  a  proposal, 
which  was  agreed  to,  providing  that  in 
any  case  an  amount  up  to  20  acres  of 
land  could  be  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tion. Is  that  provision  still  in  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Prwldent. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  the  mi- 
nority yields  10  minutes  to  the  dlstln- 
Ruished  senior  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  As  a  member 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  bill 
I  found  myself  unable  to  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  because  in  my  opinion 
the  bill  still  contains  the  same  basic  and 
fundamental  defects  that  caused  me  to 
vote  against  the  bill  as  it  passed  a  few 
days  ago. 

Section  3,  which  was  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  tlie  bill,  and  which  was  strongly 
supi)orted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture IS  modified  to  some  slight  extent  In 
the  conference  report,  it  Is  true.  How- 
ever, that  modification  is  much  Uke  the 
sheriffs  hat  A  sheriff  submitted  a  bill 
to  the  county  board  of  supervisors  for 
a  new  hat  because  a  hole  had  been  shot 
in  the  one  he  had  when  he  was  appre- 
hending a  prisoner.  The  county  board 
of  supervisors  returned  his  expense  ac- 
count and  said: 

W»>  do  not  pay  for  arUcle*  of  clothing  lo«t 
In  thp  performance  of  duty  Please  revlac 
y.mr  rpjxjrt  and  send  It  back 

So  the  sheriff  revised  his  expense  ac- 
count and  .sent  it  back,  with  nothing  In 
the  account  about  the  hat.  However,  he 
did  make  the  mistake  of  inserting  at  the 
bottom  of  the  account,  "PS  The  hat  is 
in  here  but  you  can't  possibly  find  it  " 

In  much  the  same  way  the  conference 
report  is  submitted.  Section  3  allegedly 
is  not  in  the  report  Some  would  like 
to  have  us  believe  that  section  3  is  not  in 
the  report,  or  it  is  in  there  and  we  can- 
not find  It  But  .section  3  is  definitely  in 
the  conference  report.  The  only  differ- 
ence Is  that  the  amount  has  been  re- 
duced .somewhat,  as  was  pointed  out  a 
minute  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana There  is  a  provision  which  would 
reduce  somewhat  the  amount  of  grain 
whicli  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  throw  on  the 
market  in  order  to  keep  the  market  low 

As  I  said  a  few  days  ago,  it  would  be 
easy  to  support  the  bill  and  to  say,  "Let 
them  see  what  they  can  do  with  it." 
However.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  ac- 
tion is  justification  for  supporting  a  bill 
that  I  really  believe  is  basically  wrong  in 
principle  for  the  farmers  of  this  country 
and  for  the  feed  grain  raisers. 

If  Senators  will  consider  the  bill  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  chief  adviser,  they  will 
find  that  their  basic  purpose  is  to  keep 
the  price  of  feed  grains  down.  They  so 
testified.  They  testified  they  would  use 
the  discretionary  power  that  would  be 
given  to  them  in  order  to  bring  grains 
out  of  storage  so  that  the  price  would 
not  rise. 


Of  course,  they  said,  "We  do  not  want 
the  price  for  the  corn  of  noncompliers 
to  go  above  the  price  which  the  com- 
pilers would  receive."  But  to  me  that 
argument  is  inadequate  and  insupport- 
able because  if  the  price  of  com  rises 
iibcvc  the  support  price,  the  compiler 
would  receive  the  added  price  anyway. 
He  could  withdraw  It  from  storage  and 
sell  it  any  time  he  might  wish  to  do  so 
for  the  increased  price.  To  me  that  argu- 
ment is  specious  and  not  sustainable. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  the  bill  rep- 
resents a  180°  shift  from  the  principles 
of  an  agriculture  bill  designed  to  get  the 
farmer  a  better  price  and  a  better  por- 
tion of  the  national  Income.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  control  the  price  and  to  keep 
the  price  down.  If  we  can  accept  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture at  face  value.  He  does  not  wish  the 
price  to  rise  beyond  $1.20  on  com  on 
a  comparable  basis.  He  wants  discre- 
tionary power  to  keep  the  price  of  all 
com  down  around  $1  a  bushel. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  What  is  the  price 
of  com  today? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  To  the  farm- 
er? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  support 
price?    It  is  $1.06,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     $1.06.  yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  the  actual 
price  is  around  $1,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
price  is  less  tlian  that  amount  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  $1  20  would 
not  be  too  bad,  would  It? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  $1.20  Is  not 
too  bad  a  price,  but  what  has  happened 
to  those  who  in  the  past  have  been  crit- 
icizing former  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson  becaase  he  wanted  a  support 
price  which  would  be  approximately 
$1.50  or  $1.60?  Why  settle  on  a  price  of 
$1  20  now  as  a  part  of  the  proposed 
program? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  price  In  1956 
was  $1.50,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  re- 
call the  exact  price  at  that  time.  I  will 
accept  the  Senator's  word. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  the  price 
was  $1.50.  Five  years  ago  under  Mr. 
Benson  it  was  $1  50.  Today  It  Is  about 
$1. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  the  price  5 
years  ago  under  Mr.  Benson  was  $1.50 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now 
wishes  to  knock  the  price  down  to  $1.20. 
I  suggest  that  reduction  is  quite  a  come- 
down. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No,  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  desires  to  raise 
the  price  from  $1  to  $1.20. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  testified  that  he 
wishes  to  use  surpluses  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  of  com  down  to  $1.  except  for 
the  compilers,  and  he  wishes  to  keep  the 
price  for  compilers  at  $1.20. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  beUeve  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  testified— cer- 
tainly he  has  told  me — that  he  wishes  to 


cut  the  very  large  inventory  of  grain 
that  has  been  built  up  in  the  past  8 
years,  and  also  raise  the  present  return 
to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  very 
true,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
culture told  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
but  I  suppose  that  would  be  his  ambi- 
tion. However,  I  do  not  believe  the  bill 
would  do  so.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  receive  any- 
where near  the  compliance  that  he  an- 
ticipates or  states  is  necessary  if  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  to  be  at  all 
successful.  The  information  I  received 
is  that  compliance  is  simply  not  coming 
in. 

The  program  is  not  an  attractive  one 
for  the  grain  raiser  who  is  also  a  feeder. 
The  program  may  be  fairly  att:-active  at 
the  moment  for  the  cash  grain  farmer 
who  sells  his  grain  for  $1.  But  there  are 
comparatively  few  of  those  as  compared 
with  feeders  who  sell  all  their  grain.  I 
am  informed  from  many  sources  that  the 
farmers  do  not  find  the  proposed  pro- 
gram attractive.  They  do  not  believe  it 
would  materially  help  the  grain  situation 
or  price.  On  the  contrary,  they  believe 
the  program  may  keep  grain  prices  at 
low  levels.  In  effect  that  is  what  we 
propose  to  do  by  freezing  a  Idgh  price 
of  $1.20  and  a  floor  price  of  $:.,  and  be- 
tween those  prices  the  grain  feeder  can 
have  his  accordion  movement  in  the 
price  of  grain. 

Heretofore  our  programs  and  poli- 
cies— at  least  those  supr>orted  by  most  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  help  the  farm  sit- 
uation— have  been  designed  as  a  floor  or 
supp>ort  to  afford  protection  against  a 
severe  decline  in  price,  and  ud  let  the 
farmer  get  whatever  he  can  above  the 
support  price. 

The  new  theory  that  has  been  written 
into  the  bill  is  to  put  both  a  floor  and  a 
celling  on  grains,  and  to  place  the  grain 
farmer  between  the  two  jaws  of  a  vise. 
He  cannot  receive  more  than  $1.25  or 
$1.20,  although  the  bill  provides  65  per- 
cent of  parity.  If  the  percentage  is  left 
at  that  figure,  the  price  will  be  below 
$1.20.  The  farmer  cannot  receive  more 
than  $1.20,  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  he  will  use  the  sur- 
plus grain  on  the  market  in  order  to 
keep  the  price  down. 

The  theory  and  philosophy  proposed 
is  new  and  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
philosophy  we  have  tried  to  put  into  ef- 
fect heretofore. 

Payments  may  be  made  in  kind. 
There  Is  no  requirement  that  any  of  the 
amounts  be  paid  to  the  farmer  in  cash. 
Tlie  Secretary  of  Airriculture  has  dis- 
cretion to  determine  whether  he  wishes 
to  pay  all  of  the  amount  in  kind,  to  pay 
none  of  It  in  cash,  or  to  pay  part  of  it 
In  cash  and  part  of  it  in  kind. 

The  net  result  of  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion Is  that  It  would  put  complete  and 
absolute  discretion  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  suid  if  the  program  does  not 
work  to  reduce  surpluses,  If  it  does  not 
work  to  increase  prices  to  the  farmer, 
with  all  of  the  unlimited  discretion  the 
bill  gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
he  can  blame  no  one  else  but  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman,  because  under 


the  bill  he  would  have  all  the  power  and 
discretion  anybody  would  need.  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  said  a  while  ago  that  the  di- 
rection and  the  philosophy  of  the  bill 
are  basically  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  It 
Is  for  the  good  of  agriculture,  in  an 
emergency  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  for 
these  reasons,  and  for  those  I  stated  the 
other  day,  when  I  voted  against  the  bill, 
I  cannot  supf)ort  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  could  not 
sign  the  conference  report  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated,  and  I  will  have  to 
vote  against  it  on  those  basic  principles. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  March  20,  and  asked  certain  ques- 
tions. I  received,  yesterday  evening,  his 
reply  to  that  letter,  dated  March  21. 
1961.  I  appreciate  the  promptness  with 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
swered my  letter.  I  am  not  hyp>ercrltl- 
cal  about  It  when  I  say  I  feel  he  did  not 
completely  and  fully  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  I  set  out  in  my  letter.  He 
answered  some  of  them.  Nevertheless  I 
do  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  his  reply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Hon.  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   DC,   March   20,  1961. 
Hon.  Orville  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  As  you  know  tiie 
proposed  feed  grain  bill  will  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  within  the  next  few  days. 
This  proposed  legislation  provldea  you  with 
tremendotis  discretionary  authority  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  free  market  price  for  corn. 
Therefore,  prior  to  the  time  the  Senate  will 
be  asked  to  vote  on  this  proposal  I  should 
like  to  have  the  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Do  you  Intend  to  use  your  authority  to 
make  an  advance  payment  to  cooperators? 
If  you  do,  do  you  Intend  to  make  this 
payment  In  cash  or  in  payment-ln-klnd 
certificates?  You  should  recognize  that  the 
marketing  of  the  feed  grains  which  would 
result  from  the  conversion  of  the  certificates 
into  grain  will  have  a  tremendous  down- 
ward Impact  on  the  free  market  price  lor 
feed  grains. 

Since  farmers  normally  sell  in  excess  of 
500  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  between 
April  1  and  October  1  feed  grains  that  were 
produced  in  1960  vmder  the  legislation  then 
prevailing,  I  would  urge  you,  if  you  decide 
to  make  an  advance  payment,  that  this 
payment  be  made  In  cash.  ThU  grain  is 
now  owned  by  fanners  in  Minnesota,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Nebras- 
ka, North  and  South  Dakota,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  In  most  of  the  other  States.  Making 
advance  payments  In  kind  would  cost  farm- 
ers tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

2.  Do  you  Intend  to  make  cash  or  In- 
klnd  payments  for  the  first  20  percent 
of  adjustment?  As  you  know  the  Repub- 
lican conferees  attempted  to  have  the  pro- 
posed conference  bill  amended  to  permit  the 
payment  of  cash  or  In  kind  at  the  option 
of  the  producer.  However,  the  Democrats 
who  are  in  majority  refused  to  provide  tills 
authority  to  the  producer  but  gave  tlie 
choice  to   the  Secretary.     The  RepubUcans 
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were  acting  on  th*  Un^uage  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  h^M  llAToli  16  mwge  to  the  Con- 
greM  where  he  said  ■■  follows : 

"Aa  part  of  paymant  programs  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlciUtur*  should  be  authorized  to 
msJke  payments-in-klnd  In  cases  where  pro- 
ducers prefer  such  payments  and  where  the 
Secretary  determine*  that  the  goal  of  reduc- 
tion of  available  stoeka  makes  such  payments 
feasible  ' 

I  would  urge  that  the  choice  be  given  to 
the  farmer  when  he  signs  up. 

The  past  policy  providing  for  the  resale 
of  feed  grains  by  the  CCC  was  baaed  on  the 
following  congressional  delegation 

"In  determining  sales  policies  for  biuslc 
agricultural  commodities  or  storable  non- 
baslc  commodities,  the  Corporation  should 
give  consideration  to  the  establishing  of  such 
policies  with  respect  to  prices,  terms,  and 
conditions  as  It  determines  will  not  dis- 
courage or  deter  manufacturers,  processors. 
and  dealers  from  acquiring  and  c.urylng 
normal  inventories  oC  the  commodity  of  the 
current  crop  " 

This  proposal  will  do  Just  the  reverse 

In  order  that  Congress  may  know  exactly 
how  you  intend  to  administer  the  author- 
ities granted  In  this  sweeping  legislation 
please  provide  me  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions Immediately.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  essential  In  order  that  we  can 
vote  Intelligently. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Bounce  B    HicKENLoopts 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  I  received  from  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  th'-  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

DcPABTMiNT   or    AOBlCULTCmr. 

OmcB  or  THB  Secrktart 
WasMngton.  DC  .  March  21    1961 

Hon      BOLRKK    B.    HiCKKMLOOPCK 

us   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  SEj*AToa  HICXXMLOOPEM  I  am  pleased 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  20  in  which 
you  pose  some  questions  with  regard  to  the 
specific  application  and  administration  of 
the  legislation  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate-House  conference  committee  and 
which  Is  scheduled  to  come  up  for  further 
action  In  the  Senate  today. 

As  your  letter  Indicates,  the  pending  leg- 
islation would  authorise  payments  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  any  payments  to  pro- 
ducers In  advance  of  determination  of  per- 
formance ■■  Since  It  would  appear  to  be  the 
win  of  Ccmgresa  that  such  advance  payments 
be  made,  and  since  It  Is  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  economy  to  place 
additional  purchasing  power  la  the  hands  of 
farmers  at  this  time.  It  Is  expected  that  such 
authorization  will  be  used  This  action 
would  be  in  line  with  steps  which  have 
already  been  taken  to  make  50  percent  ad- 
vance payments  to  farmers  who  have  re- 
sealed  grain  on  their  own  farms 

As  a  member  of  this  conference  commit- 
tee, you  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
langua^  which  was  apfiroved  as  a  substitute 
for  section  3  of  H.R.  4A10  as  passed  by  the 
House  This  authority  has  been  explained 
In  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  as  follows 

•The  new  languag*  of  section  3  requires 
all  certificates  repreaentlng  payments-ln-kind 
to  be  redeemed  tor  feed  grains  but  a  pro- 
ducer-certificate holder  not  desiring  U)  take 
feed  grains  may  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
marketing  of  his  certlllcatas  for  cash  The 
new  language,  however,  gives  the  Secretary 
discretion  as  to  when  auch  certificates  would 
be  sold  In  order  that  ttke  Secretary  may  have 


a  measure  of  control  over  the  rapidit>  with 
which  the  certificates  may  be  pl.ioed  on  the 
market.  The  Secretary  would  be  avitlior- 
Ized,  as  a  means  of  providing  adequate  as- 
sistance to  pnxlucers  in  the  marketing  >>: 
their  certificates,  to  direct  the  fomniiKlity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  an  advance  on 
the  certificate  to  the  pr. >duccr  Tlie  Com- 
modity Credit  CVjrpora'.loii  would  then  lie 
reimbursed  for  such  ad.anre  from  ttie  sale 
proceeds  of  the  certlfi.  ates  In  this  way 
the  Secretary  would  not  be  required,  when 
he  deemed  such  action  contrury  to  the  best 
Interests  of  tlie  program  to  permit  an  undue 
quantity  of  grain   to  bo  put  (Jii   the  market 

Under  this  authority  it  w.aild  be  possible 
to  make  p:iyment  in  kind  wltliout  h.iviriK 
the  tremendous  downward  imp.u-t  on  t!ie 
market  price  for  feed  grains  which  you  en- 
vision m  your  letter  Y^u  may  l>e  sure  •  h.tt 
we  will  not  administer  this  pro({r;im  so  .i.s 
to  reduce  the  lncon»e  re.-eived  by  f.irmers 
prior  to  October  I  1961  from  sales  of  feed 
grains  from  the  1960  crf>p.  below  tliat  they 
would  have  received  if  this  program  h^d  not 
been  enacted 

I  would  seriously  question  your  conclusion 
that  the  legislation  may  dl»«-ourage  or  deter 
manufacturers,  processors  and  dealers  from 
acquiring  and  carrying  normal  Inventories  of 
feed  grains  Insofar  as  this  program  Is  efTec- 
tlve  In  bringing  about  a  better  balance  be- 
tween the  supply  of  and  demand  for  feed 
grains,  it  will  have  a  healthy  effect  .n  the 
entire  feed  grain  economy  Kxirthermore 
you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  administer  any  dls<-retionary  author- 
ity vested  In  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
a  manner  unfair  to  any  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry 

I  know  you  share  my  deep  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  f  .r  the  Amerl<  an 
farmer  the  moet  effective  and  successful  pro- 
gram possible  under  the  legislation  which 
m.iy  be  enacted  by  the  Congress 
Sincerely. 

OmVlLLt    I.     PSEE.M^.S 

Srrrftiiry 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  fiom 
Wlscon.sin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I 
support  the  conference  report  I  do 
so,  althouKh  I  recounue  that  it  has 
serious  weakne.sses  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  l»ui- 
siana  I  Mr  Ellender  1  has  .said  the  only 
alternative  t<)  the  pending  bill  i.s  no  bill 
at  all  That  would  mean  hundrt>d.s  of 
millions  of  bu-shel.s  of  additional  feed 
Krain  produced  It  would  al.so  mean,  as 
a  result,  an  increased  co.st  for  the  tax- 
payers It  would  al.so  mean  a  lower 
income  for  the  corn  producer  I  am 
sure  It  would  al.so  mean  a  lower  income 
for  the  dairy  and  poultry  farmers,  and 
others  as  well 

I  believe  the  pending  bill  i.s  absolutely 
necessary  However.  I  di.saKree  very 
strongly  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  feel  the  bill  does  not  put  unlimited 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  I  believe  he  should  have 
been  mven  more  than  is  provid(xl  in 
the  bill  That  is  why  I  am  fearful  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  nut  Koing 
to  be  able  to  .secure  anything  like  70 
percent  compliance 

I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  The 
whole  program  depends  on  his  ability 
to  do  so.  However,  the  fact  is  tliat  we 
have  not  given  him  as  much  di.scretion 
as  he  asked  for  originally,  or  as  much 
as   the   House   provided       If   we   are   to 


have  a  program  that  will  reduce  the 
.surplu.ses.  if  we  are  to  have  a  program 
that  will  provide  the  farmer  with  an 
adtHiuate  income,  and  one  that  will  se- 
cure compliance,  we  must  give  the  Sec- 
rt-tary  the  tools  with  which  to  work. 

P-nally.  the  conference  report.  Report 
No  170.  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  March  17.  1961,  has  a  very 
lucid  .'.tatement  on  pages  4.  5.  and  6  of 
the  conference  report  Because  it  ex- 
presse.s  exactly  what  the  proposal  does, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point   in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Re(  oRD,  as  follows: 

.Sr^rrMfNT  or  Manaccxs  on  the  Past  or  the 

House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  dl^greetng  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
-Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  4510)  to  provide  a 
«l>ecial  feed  grains  program  for  1961  submit 
the  fcjllowlng  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  c,f  the  action  agreed  ujxm  by  the 
conferees  and  recmmended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
111:  afu-r  the  enacting  clause  of  H  R  4510  and 
ii.serted  the  language  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
s  903  1  as  {)a3.sed  by  the  Senate  The  con- 
f'-renir  ha.s  agreed  on  a  substitute  to  the 
.Sf-nnte  amendment  which  follows  In  general 
the  hingua^-e  of  the  House  bill  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  changes  noted  below  Other 
than  technical  changes  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bli;  as  pa-ued  by  the  House  and 
the  .-sub'tltute  agreed  t  j  by  the  conferees  are 

.LS   foKowS 
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This  retains  the  language  of  the  House 
bill  with  some  modifications  I'he  level  of 
price  8upf>prt  for  the  1961  crop  of  corn  will 
be  esUibllshed  by  the  Secretary  "at  such 
level  not  less  than  05  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefore  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine' but  the  committee  of  conference 
understands  that  pursuant  to  thU  authority 
the  support  level  for  corn  for  the  1961  crop 
will  be  91  20  per  bushel 

The  House  bill  required  that  soybean 
prxlucers  and  producers  of  such  other  oll- 
■sced  crop*  as  might  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  would  have  to  participate  In  the 
c  .rn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage  reduction 
program  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  price 
.supp-.rtB  on  soybeans  or  such  other  desig- 
nated <jllseed  crojjs  The  conference  substi- 
tute  omits    this    requirement. 

-SECTION     3 

.Section  2  follows  In  general  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  formulate  and  carry 
out  a  8|)eclal  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram for  corn  and  ^raln  sorghums  f<ir  1961 
and  re(iulres  that  an  acreage  equivalent  to 
20  |>ercent  of  the  average  acreage  on  the  farm 
of  these  two  crojjs  In  the  years  1959  and 
1960  must  be  retired  under  the  special  con- 
servation program  in  order  for  the  producer 
to  be  eligible  for  price  supports  on  corn  or 
grain  s<irghums  An  additional  20  percent 
may  be  retired  .it  the  prcxlucers  option 
It  requires  that  a  CMrreapondlng  increase 
nui.st  be  made  in  the  aver.ige  acreage  devoted 
m  1»59  and  1!)60  to  soll-conservlng  crops 
and  practices  and  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  conference  ommlttee  that  the  cer- 
tification of  the  producer  with  respect  U> 
this  acreage  may  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  compliance 

Hie  House  bill  contained  the  provision 
•-hit  any  producer  partlclpaUng  in  the  corn 
^nd  grain  sorghum  acreage  reUrement  pro- 
gr.im  might  elect    in  lieu  of  any  payment  for 
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such  land  retirement,  to  grow  on  the  di- 
verted acreage  any  crop  not  In  surplus,  not 
eligible  for  price  supports,  and  not  produced 
principally  for  livestock  feed  which  might 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary.  This  provi- 
sion has  caused  so  much  misunderstanding 
that  the  committee  of  conference  has  sub- 
stituted for  It  a  listing  of  the  specific  crops 
which  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
They  are  castor  beans,  sunflower,  salBower, 
and  sesame.  The  Secretary  will  designate 
which.  If  any,  of  theee  crops  may  be  grown 
on  diverted  acreage. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  committee  substitute 
combines  the  provisions  contained  In  para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  section  2  of  the  House  bill. 
The  authority  for  financing  the  program  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  In  the  House  bill 
except  that  the  specific  authorization  for  ex- 
penditure of  9500  million  for  payments  In 
cash  In  advance  of  appropriations  Is  elimi- 
nated and  the  language  makes  it  clear  that 
CCC  may  pay  the  cost  Involved  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  con- 
ference substitute. 

Paragraph  3  of  section  2  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision  for  a  sharing  of  payments 
among  producers  on  the  fsrm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  and  In  keeping  with  existing 
I'ontracts. 

SBCnON  s 

Section  3  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  which  was  lu  most  controversial 
section,  was  modified  and  rewritten  by  the 
conference  committee.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  change  the  language  and  the  proce(}ures 
of  section  3  but  to  leave  to  the  Secretary 
the  power  to  encourage  participation  in  the 
program  by  releasing  Into  the  market  the 
amount  of  feed  grains  represented  by  the 
certificates  Issued  as  payment  in  kind  under 
the  program  authorized  by  the  legislation. 
Under  section  3  as  passed  by  the  House,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  hare 
been  authorized  to  sell  feed  gralna  dtirlng 
the  1061  marketing  year  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities at  prices  not  less  than  17  percent  below 
the  1961  support  price,  or  about  $1  per  bushel 
for  corn  and  a  comparable  price  for  grain 
sorghums.  The  new  language  of  section  8 
requires  all  certificates  repreeentlng  pay- 
ments In  kind  to  be  redeemed  for  feed  grains 
but  a  producer-certificate  holder  not  desiring 
to  take  feed  grains  may  obtain  the  aselst- 
ance  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
m  the  markeUng  at  his  certlflcatee  for  cash. 
The  new  language,  however,  gl^ee  the  Secre- 
tary discretion  as  to  when  such  certlflcatee 
would  be  sold  in  order  that  the  Secretary 
may  have  a  measure  of  control  over  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  certificates  may  be 
placed  on  the  market.  The  Secretary  would 
be  authorized,  as  a  means  of  providing  ade- 
quate assistance  to  producers  in  the  mar- 
keting of  their  certificates,  to  direct  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make  an 
advance  on  the  certificate  to  the  producer. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
then  be  reimbursed  for  such  advance  from 
the  sale  proceeds  of  the  certlflcatee.  In  this 
way.  the  Secretary  would  not  be  required. 
when  he  deemed  such  action  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  program,  to  permit  an 
undue  quantity  of  grain  to  be  put  on  the 
market.  If  a  certificate  is  not  presented  for 
redemption  within  30  days  of  Its  issuance 
reasonable  storage  and  other  charges  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  beginning  80 
days  after  issuance  of  the  certUlcate  and 
ending  with  its  presentation  for  redemption, 
would  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
certificate.  However,  If  the  Department 
elected  to  hold  producers'  certificates  off  the 
market  longer  than  30  days  after  their  is- 
suance, producers  would  not  have  to  bear 
storage  and  other  charges,  sinoe  the  time  of 
the  marketing  of  the  certificates  would  not 
be  within  their  control,  but  would  be  wholly 
wltblu  the  control  of  the  Department.  Un- 
der the  language  of  section  S  the  Secretary 
Is  required  to  deduct  only  such  storage  and 


other  charges  as  be  determines  to  be  reason- 
able and  this  would  give  him  ample  au- 
thority to  relieve  the  producer  of  storage  and 
other  charges  under  these  circumstances. 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  of  the  conference  substitute  adds 
language  which  was  not  In  the  House  bill 
It  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress,  within  90  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  act,  a  detailed  report  on  the 
progress,  cost,  and  reduction  of  surpluses 
under  the  program,  and  other  relevant  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
signed  the  confei-ence  report  on  the  bill, 
not  because  I  am  completely  in  accord 
with  all  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report,  but  because  I  believe  the  rep)ort 
improves  greatly  upon  the  House  ver- 
sion. I  deem  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  con- 
feree to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  report 
as  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  action  of 
the  House  which  he  represents  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  do. 

I  wish  to  state  three  particulars  brief- 
ly in  which  I  believe  the  House  bill  was 
Improved  up>on  by  the  conference  report 
in  approaching  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  flr.st  was  the  elimination  of  the 
provision  which  in  the  House  bill  re- 
quired soybean  producers  and  producers 
of  other  oilseed  crops  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  participate 
In  the  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  com 
and  grain  sorghums  in  order  to  obtain 
price  support  on  soybeans  and  such  oth- 
er oilseed  crops. 

That  provision  should  not  have  been 
tied  into  the  bill,  and  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  eliminated. 

Second,  the  House  bill  provided  that 
diverted  acreage  could  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  crops  other  than  feed 
crops  which  were  not  in  surplus.  I  en- 
visioned this  to  mean  vegetables,  straw- 
berries, and  other  crops.  I  am  sure  that 
this  would  very  readily  occur  to  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  also. 

This  provision  was  changed  to  read 
"That  any  producer  may  elect  in  lieu  of 
such  payment  to  devote  such  diverted 
acreage  to  castor  beans,  safflower,  sun- 
flower, or  sesame,  if  designated  by  the 
Secretary." 

This  is  a  desirable  change  in  that  it  is 
definitely  established  that  vegetables 
and  fruits  cannot  be  planted  on  such  di- 
verted acreage. 

The  third  point  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Instead  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  having  unlimited  power  to 
control  the  actual  market  price  of  grain 
by  being  able  to  pour  on  the  market  at 
his  discretion  any  quantity  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  huge 
stock,  at  prices  down  to  $1  a  bushel, 
that  power  is  very  drastically  reduced 
In  the  conference  report,  by  permitting 
him  to  dispose  of  grain  at  values  below 
the  support  price  only  in  redemption 
of  certificates  for  payments  in  kind  as 
covered  by  agreements  with  compilers. 

I  believe  those  three  changes  are  fine 
changes  in  the  bill. 

The  reason  I  am  doubtful  about  the 
bill  is  that  I  believe  anything  that  would 
increase  price  supports  would  not  de- 
crease production  very  much,  if  at  all. 


That  is  what  the  bill  would  do.  If  past 
performance  by  corngrowers  in  the 
heavy-producing  areas  is  any  test  at 
all.  production  will  not  be  decreased 
very  much. 

I  tried  to  place  a  provision  in  the  bill 
requiring  a  signup  of  80  percent  before 
the  program  could  be  put  into  effect, 
and  then  I  reduced  it  to  70  percent,  so 
that  there  would  be  an  adequate  group 
coming  in  to  promise  some  success  be- 
fore the  program  could  actually  go  into 
effect.  Neither  of  those  suggestions  was 
received  with  favor  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee or  by  the  conference  committee. 

I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  it  may  prove  to  be 
more  useful  than  I  think  it  will 
be.  I  cannot  help  concurring  in  many 
respects  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  said  in  his  remarks,  and  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
said  about  farmers  signing  up. 

I  believe  that  there  are  numerous 
dilemmas  in  connection  with  the  bill, 
and  I  wanted  to  put  my  position  clearly 
on  the  record,  in  joining  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee  in  bringing 
about  a  most  decent  bill  and  in  trying 
to  make  the  conference  as  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  Senate-passed  bill  as  it 
was  possible  for  us  to  do. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  if  I  have  time. 
May  I  have  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  yield  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  from 
the  time  on  this  side.  I  was  called  out  of 
the  room  to  answer  the  telephone.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Florida  discussed  the  question  whether 
the  bill  will  be,  in  effect,  a  bill  to  have 
the  price  of  feed  grains  controlled  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  was  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Secretary.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  We  all  heard  his  testimony. 
That  was  much  more  the  objective  of  the 
House  bill  than  it  is  of  the  conference 
report.  To  some  degiee,  it  still  remains 
the  objective  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  it  is 
the  objective  of  the  Secretary  to  control 
the  price  of  com.  I  merely  want  to  call 
as  witnesses  to  my  understanding  a  cou- 
ple of  statements  made  in  the  other  body 
yesterday  on  this  subject.  I  refer  to  page 
4411  of  the  Reccmid  of  yesterday.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr.  ArendsI 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  this  question: 

But  the  price  of  corn  for  any  farmer  who 
does  not  go  into  the  program  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CooLZT.     That  is  right. 

Through  this  colloquy,  it  is  established 
that  even  the  proponents  of  the  bill  be- 
heve  it  is  designed,  in  effect,  to  control 
the  price  of  corn.  I  insist  that  that  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  programs 
we  have  attempted  to  establish  in  the 
past,  even  though  they  may  not  have 
been  successful.  But  we  have  moved  in 
that  direction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  to  enable  him  to  secure  the  best 
possible  economic  return. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 
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The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Lwitoimna  has  7  minutes 
remaining ;  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
offered  to  yield  me  2  minutes  from  his 
side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  2 
minutes  from  our  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  Of  course.  I  agree  com- 
pletely that  the  original  objective  of  the 
bill  was  to  control  the  price  of  corn.  I 
do  not  feel  that  It  will  accomplish  the 
second  purpose — the  control  of  produc- 
tion— at  all.  I  so  stated  in  our  commit- 
tee, on  the  floor,  and  in  the  conference 
committee,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
I  also  feel  that  It  Is  very  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  conference  report  is 
much  closer  to  the  Senate  version  than 
was  the  House  bill.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  was  willing  to  tr>'  to  work  out 
a  bill  in  that  direction,  and  signed  the 
conference  report.  I  still  have  t;reat 
misgivings  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  remember 
that  in  conference  committee  I  strongly 
called  attention  to  the  same  fact  he  has 
just  mentioned,  namely,  that  all  three 
of  the  bills  turl^the  price  support  opera- 
tion in  a  directioX  completely  away  from 
that  in  which  the  program  has  worked 
heretofore 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agrre  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  did  just  that 
in  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

First,  I  think  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  entirely  kept  faith 
with  the  Senate  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
quest I  made  of  him  when  this  measure 
was  first  before  the  Senate,  because  I 
did  limit  that  to  the  possible  reinclusion 
of  section  3  In  the  Senate  bill.  Section 
3  was  not  reincorporated  in  the  bill.  In- 
stead, the  conference  report  took  a  dif- 
ferent turn,  and  there  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  language. 

The  first  objection  I  have  to  utter  with 
respect  to  the  report  is  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  choice.  I  reread  the 
President's  farm  message.  There  he 
constantly  emphasized  that  there  should 
be  a  choice  on  the  part  of  the  producer, 
that  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  should 
have  the  word  as  to  how  he  should  par- 
ticipate and  how  he  should  be  paid  We 
depart  from  that  thesis  In  the  confer- 
ence report.  If  I  read  It  correctly,  be- 
cause it  Is  not  the  producer  who  will 
determine  how  he  will  be  paid  on  tlie 
20-percent  acreage  scalcdown,  it  i.s  the 
Secretary  who  will  make  the  choice  for 
him  If  I  am  wrong  about  that,  then 
I  should  like  to  have  some  Senator  who 
is  familiar  with  the  subject  correct  me. 
However,  that  Is  the  way  I  read  the  re- 
port. So  the  flrst  major  departure  is 
that  the  choice  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  instead  of  the  producer 

That  fact  brings  up  the  second  ob- 
jection, namely,  that  the  Secretary  of 
A^viculcure,  on  the  flrst  20  percent  of 
the  scaledown,  can  simply  say  to  the 
farmer — and  If  I  am  wrong.  I  shall  ask 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [  Mr.  Young  I  to  correct  me  — 
"You  will  be  paid  in  kind,  not  in  cash." 
The  farmer  may  want  cash  That  would 
have  been  the  better  way  to  proceed,  and 
I  think  that  would  have  taken  .some  of 
the  offensive  quality  off  the  conferer.ce 
report. 

However,  when  the  Socretaiy  says. 
"You  will  take  payment  m  kind  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,"  then  the  residual 
quesiiou  i.s:  Huw  mu.h  p.irtuipation  is 
there.'  How  much  grain  in  kind  w:ll 
move  out  into  the  hands  of  the  fiiiineis' 
If  I  am  cori'^c-ily  advised,  the  normal 
grain  market  is,  m  any  normal  year, 
between  April  1  and  October  1,  about 
500  million  bushels  of  feed   grain. 

The  di-stin^'UL^hr-d  Senator  from  Kan- 
sa»»  Mr.  C.Mii-soN]  nurses  the  conviction 
that  tliere  will  not  be  substantial  par- 
ticipation in  the  proiiram.  If  that  be 
the  case.  ob'.  lou.sly  u  would  not  reach 
that  kind  of  level  of  outflow  c)f  surplus 
grain.  But  if  it  does,  then  the  question 
Is:  What  will  be  the  impart  up<in  the 
price  structure  at  the  very  time  we  are 
trying,  la  the  bill  it^^lf.  to  improve  the 
income  lot  of  the  farmer? 

So  the  que.slion  of  choice  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  S«'cretary  If  I 
were  sitting  in  his  .seat.  I  miKht  do  the 
same  tiling  I  have  sugge.sted  he  wuuld 
do.  I  migiit  simply  say.  You  will  Lake 
it  in  kind  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 
That  is  a  clear  departure  and  a  cmnpleu* 
departure,  in  fact,  from  the  .spirit  of 
the  farm  message  which  the  President 
sent  to  Congress. 

It  IS  anybody's  gue.ss.  then,  what  the 
impact  of  the.se  niuwng  quantities  of 
.surplu5es  will  be  upon  the  market  at 
the  very  monunt  when  corn  goes  into 
the  soil,  and  we  see  Minnesota.  Illuiuis, 
Iowa,  the  Dakota.^.  Nebra.  ka.  and  In- 
diana dotted  w  ith  all  tho.se  dainty  green 
.sentinels  which  will  be  standing  up  there, 
waving  in  the  wind  before  too  long, 
and  the  farmer  will  have  some  deep  con- 
cern as  to  exactly  what  will  happen  to 
the  price  when  that  crop  finally  matures 
So  section  3  was  not  incorporated,  but 
language  was  incorporated  which,  in 
my  considered  judgment,  will  reach,  not 
entirely,  but  in  substantial  degree,  the 
same  result. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  shall  dLs- 
CU.S.S  The  report  provides  th.at  there 
can  bo  an  advance  payment  of  50  per- 
cent of  what  is  due  Already  a  meeting 
has  been  set  in  Omaha,  tn  the  State 
of  the  disttntiuishrd  .'^enatnr  from  Ne- 
braska [.Mr.  HRfSK.f'  I  wn.s  :::\en  thl.s 
momin;?  a  copy  of  a  telccram  which  was 
sent  to  some  of  the  farm  leaders  In 
Chicago,  stating  that  the  .*^ecretary  will 
be  out  thrr»  very  .shortly  He  will  make 
a  .speech  There  w:!l  bo  a  rre.<^s  con- 
ference. TTie  f:\rm  people  will  be  filled 
In  on  the  d-tails  They  will  be  told  that 
they  can  get  50  percent  before  perform- 
ance. 

Havo  we  clone  that  before?  Have  we 
given  farn.cr.';  50  percent  before  tliey 
ever  performed  a  lick  under  a  contract 
to  reduce  acren-'e  so  a.s  to  achieve  a 
desired  result?  If  we  have,  then  I  take 
back  what  I  have  said  But  I  am  not 
familiar  xvlth  any  advance  pajTnent 
which  has  ever  been  made  But  the 
provision  is  there  Just  as  clear  as  crystal 


and  ju.it  a.s  clear  as  print  can  make  It. 
To  make  certain  that  I  am  not  guessing. 
I  read  the  laniiua^e  from  the  conference 
rei>ort: 

TTic  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exce«l  50 
per  (  rnt\im  of  niiy  pajmienta  to  pnxlucers  In 
iiil-,;»iire  of  deterTnliiatlon  of  performance 

Am  I  wrong?  Or  am  I  right?  Am  I 
ctirrect  in  stating  what  that  language 
means?  That  is  what  those  words  say 
to  ine 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
e.vinred 

.Mr.  DIRKSEi..  I  >ield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  Presiden'.  will  the 
.'Senator  from  Illinois  vield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  vield 

Mr  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  much  the  bill  will  cost  in  the 
way  of  appropriations? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  do  not  know. 
'1  he  only  estimaie  we  have  at  the  mo- 
ment IS  an  indication  by  the  Secretary. 
and  perforce  llie  President  m  his  mes- 
sage, that  the  bill  mi«ht  save  $500  mil- 
lion over  and  alx)ve  the  existing  pro- 
'■ram,  the  program  now  on  the  statute 
books,  which  Ls  a  guess. 

."^incc  this  discussion  began  I  £im  ad- 
\  ^td  that  there  h.as  been  resort  to  ad- 
vance payments,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  made  are  comparable  to  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  in  the 
pending  measure 

Mr.  WIIJ.IAMS  of  IX>laware.  Mr. 
Presidcr.t.  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

Jicld? 

Mr  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr  WIIJJAMS  of  Delaware  I  saw 
t^le  President's  me.ssage  m  which  he  es- 
t.matfxl  that  this  would  save  about  $500 
milhon  However,  I  was  interested  to 
note  that  yesterday  he  suggested  he 
would  a.sk  Congress  for  $442  million  over 
and  above  the  budget  to  pay  the  In- 
crea-Md  cost  of  the  pro^rram.  How  the 
two  statements  can  be  reconciled.  I  do 
not  know 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  make  no  endeavor  to  reconcile  them. 
But  I  am  not  happy  with  Uiis  whole 
program. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU  Mr. 
President,  will  the  .Senator  from  Illinois 
yi(  Id?  I  note  that  he  has  b(^n  asking 
mo  questions. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Well.  Mr  President, 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  my 
ai;ricultural  mentor.  I  sit  at  his  feet, 
as  a  pupil.    I  Laughter  1 

Mr  YOTNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
th'vnk  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

•Mr.  DIRKSEN  That  Is.  in  regard  to 
everj  thing  except  where  wheat  is  con- 
cerned.    I  Laughter  ) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  The 
Senator  is  concerned  about  the  provi- 
sion which  would  permit  the  Secretary 
(^f  .'VrricuUure  t«  sell  feed  grains  for  the 
flrst  time  below  105  percent  of  price 
.support  That  is  the  j.;rain  turned  over 
to  him  by  the  farmer,  for  Uic  payment- 
in-kind  program.  This  provision,  if  used 
unwi.sely.  could  to  .some  extent  depress 
the  market  But  the  grain  trade  will 
know  exactly  how  much  grain  of  this 
kind  there  will  be  all  the  time;  and  with 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  now  hold- 
ing 2,700  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
it  can  have  a  fire  sale  of  feed  grains, 
of  as  much  as  It  wants  to,  at  almost  any 
time.  That  has  been  going  on  for  years; 
but  the  corn  sold  by  the  Department 
often  has  been  good  com;  and  those 
who  are  feeders  have  been  buying  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  it  is  preferable  to  section 

3  as  it  was  in  the  bill  when  it  was  flrst 
messaged  to  the  Congress, 

But  In  the  law  It  is  recited  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  policy 
should  be  so  pursued  that  manufactur- 
ers, processors,  and  others  who  use  these 
commodities  can  pursue  an  orderly 
course  in  building  inventories,  knowing, 
of  course,  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
clouted  by  some  Federal  agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  yielded  to 
himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
President,  knowing,  of  course,  that  they 
are  not  going  to  be  clouted  by  some  Fed- 
eral agency  exactly  when  they  are  not 
looking  for  It.  and  then  suffer  substantial 
loss,  although  not  always  disaster. 

So.  Mr.  President,  under  those  clnmm- 
stances  I  do  not  detract  for  a  moment 
from  the  effort  the  Smate  conferees 
made,  because  I  know  that  the  House 
conferees  are  rather  tough  negotiators: 
I  know,  from  away  back  and  from  long 
ex[>erience,  how  they  negotiate.  But  I 
believe  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
did  not  set  forth  to  the  Senate  my  own 
assessment  of  this  matter,  and  then  come 
to  what  I  consider  the  logical  conclusion; 
and  that  conclusion  is  that  I  must  vote 
against  the  conference  report.  I  shall 
leave  the  entire  case  right  there. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  how  much 
time  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wishes 
to  have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    About  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Inquire  how  much  time  remains  \mder 
my  control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEI^.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 

4  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  voU;  for  the  conference  re- 
port. I  shall  do  so  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, because  It  contains  a  number  of 
features  which  still  are  most  undesir- 
able. They  haye  been  modified  and 
eased  a  little  bit.,  as  compared  with  the 
original  proposals.  Nevertheless,  in  sev- 
eral respects  they  are  not  at  all  desir- 
able on  a  long-term  basis.  They  are 
sufferable  on  the  basis  of  a  measure 
which  will  be  in  force  for  only  1  year. 

Among  the  objections  which  still  in- 
here are  the  ones  enumerated  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa;  namely,  that  for 
the  flrst  time  we  shall  have  a  measure 


which  will  seek  to  impose  a  ceiling  as 
well  as  a  floor  on  the  support  price  of 
these  feed  grains. 

Secondly,  this  measure  still  contains 
a  provision  giving  the  Secretary  the 
power  to  sell.  That  provision  has  been 
modlfled  and  curtailed  somewhat,  and 
now  the  amount  is  not  only  predictable, 
but  is  limited  in  quantity.  Neverthe- 
less, the  conference  repwrt  provides 
power  to  sell  which  was  considered 
much  too  great  a  power  for  any  one 
person  to  wield  without  having  any 
limitations  upon  it. 

This  measure  also  contains,  for  the 
flrst  time,  a  provision  for  bushelage  con- 
trol. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the 
one  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
in  regard  to  the  choice  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary,  rather  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  producer,  as  to  whether 
he  shall  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind.  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  voting  for  the  con- 
ference report.  I  shall  not  consider  it 
a  precedent  on  my  part  or  on  the  part 
of  this  body  for  approving  these  fea- 
tures which  are  objectionable.  The  only 
warrant  for  going  along  with  them  is 
the  fact  that  this  measure  is  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  for  a  period  of  one 
growing  season,  and  therefore  is  stop>gap 
in  nature. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  I  can 
scarcely  refrain  from  commenting.  It 
is  that  during  the  many  pohtical  cam- 
paigns since  1952,  there  have  been  con- 
stant pledges  and  promises  that  there 
would  be  a  restoration  of  90  percent  to 
100  percent  price  supF>orts.  But  here, 
for  the  first  time  when  those  campaign 
promisors  have  the  unqualified  and  un- 
restricted power  to  do  something  about 
it  and  to  achieve  those  goals,  there  is 
fixed,  and  there  will  be  fixed  by  word  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  in  of- 
fice, not  90  percent,  not  100  percent,  but 
74  percent  of  parity — $1.20  f>er  bushel 
for  com.    This  indeed  is  revealing. 

One  final  ix)int:  In  the  treatment  re- 
ceived by  this  measure,  whereby  legis- 
lation is  made  F>ossible.  we  find  the 
strongest  possible  refutation  of  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage last  week  on  the  long-range  farm 
bill,  for  farm  bills  to  be  formulated  by 
commodity  advisory  committees  and 
sent  to  Congress  for  its  veto.  Because 
imless  we  have  that  give-and-take  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  by  a 
legislative  body  which  represents  all  the 
people  and  all  the  interests  involved  in 
the  agricultural  program,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  reach  a 
measure  which  will  be  sound  and  work- 
able at  the  same  time. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
statement  in  regard  to  how  this  plan  will 
work  and  just  what  it  provides.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  available  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

In  brief,  the  conference  report  bill  does 
the  following: 

1.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  for  1961 
the  price  suppcM^  for  corn  at  not  lees  than 
85  percent  of  parity.    Price  support  In  1961 


Is  limited  to  a  volume  of  corn  and  sorghum 
equal  to  the  normal  1969-60  production  of 
these  grains. 

2.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  establlah  a  vol- 
untary special  agricultural  conservation  and 
land  retirement  program  for  1961  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  farmers.  Under  this  pro- 
gram he  would: 

(a)  Make  payments  to  participating  farm- 
ers In  cash  and/or  in  kind.  Payments  in 
cash  and/or  In  kind  on  the  flrst  20-percent 
reduction  are  calculated  at  the  basic  county 
support  rate  times  50  percent  of  normal  pro- 
duction. Payments  in  kind  on  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional 20-percent  reduction  are  calculated 
at  the  basic  county  support  rate  times  60 
percent  of  normal  production. 

(b)  Require  a  20 -percent  diversion  of  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  acreage  for  payments  In 
cash  and  or  In  kind  and  authorize  a  20- 
percent  further  diversion  for  payments  in 
kind. 

(c)  Require  in  1961  a  net  addition  of 
acreage  devoted  to  soil  conserving  practices 
in  1959-60. 

(d)  Require  weed.  Insect,  and  rodent  con- 
trol on  the  retired  acreage. 

(e)  Allow  producers  to  meet  the  20- 
percent  land  retirement  requirement.  In 
lieu  of  payments,  by  planting  safflower,  sun- 
flower, sesame,  and  castor  beans.  If  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Allow  small  corn-sorghum  farmers — 
those  planting  20  acres  or  less  In  1969-60 — to 
place  their  entire  acreage  in  the  program. 

(g)  Allow  prepa3rment,  of  up  to  half  of 
payments,  befcn-e  detennlnatlon  of  compli- 
ance. 

3.  Provides  that  certificates  Issued  to 
farmers  woxild  be  expressed  In  dollars  and 
redeemable  In  CCC  feed  grains — corn.  oats, 
rye,  barley,  grain  sorghum — at  current 
market  prices.  The  Secretary  may  assist  in 
marketing  certificates.  Redemption  of  cer- 
tificates must  be  within  30  days  or  certifi- 
cates discounted.  Provision  made  for  shar- 
ing of  certificates  among  all  producers  on 
the  farm. 

4.  Requires  that  producers  of  com,  grain 
sorghum,  and  any  other  feed  grain  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  must  participate  In 
the  land  retirement  program  for  corn  and 
grain  Borghima  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
price  supports. 

5.  Authorizes  a  general  appropriation  and 
allows  CCC  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
from  Its  funds.  Also  authorizes  the  Inciu'- 
ring  of  advance  obligations,  plus  the  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  costs. 

6.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  within  90  days  showing  the 
general  operation  and  results  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
KaiLsas  f  Mr.  Carlson  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  conference  report.  I 
believe  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  are  entitled  to  much  credit 
for  bringing  back  the  report  in  the  form 
in  which  they  have  presented  it  today. 

The  first  reason  why  I  shall  vote  for 
the  conference  report  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  stated  that  it 
should  increase  farm  income  by  12  per- 
cent; and  I  want  the  Congress  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  that  goal.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  that 
situation  prevails. 

The  second  reason  is  that  this  is  a 
voluntary  program.  Every  farmer  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  his  farm 
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operations  and  then  determine  whether 
he  wishes  to  enter  the  program. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  these 
farmers  are  good  business  people  and 
understand  farm  operations;  and.  In  my 
opinion.  In  view  of  the  way  this  measure 
IS  now  written,  the  reduction  of  acreage 
compliance  with  the  program  will  be 
s?reatly  limited. 

If  the  committee  had  Included  in  this 
measure  a  provision  that  the  first  20 
percent  of  acreage  reduction  would  be 
paid  in  cash.  I  think  the  compliance 
would  be  much  greater. 

I  have  heard  Senators  make  state- 
ments about  70  percent  compliance  I 
do  not  wish  to  attempt  to  be  a  prophet, 
of  course:  but  I  think  the  Department 
will  be  happy  If  there  is  33  S  percent 
compliance. 

Knowmg  the  farm  situation  as  I  do. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  not  throw  on  the  open  mar- 
ket the  grain  he  will  be  permitted  to  sell 
as  the  result  of  the  acreage  taken  out  of 
production,  and  thus  force  down  the 
prices  to  an  extent  that  will  reduce  the 
income  of  the  fanners.  The  Secretary 
will  have  to  determine  that:  and  we 
have  faith  In  him.  Therefore.  I  shall 
leave  it  in  his  hands.  In  the  hope  that  he 
wUl  deal  fairly  with  the  farmers 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDBR.  B4r.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
first  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  our  conferees  for 
the  results  they  were  able  to  obtain  in 
this  important  conference  on  the  1961 
feed  grains  program.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Senate  conferees  were  able  to  re- 
move, it  seems  to  me,  many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  what  was  described  a^  beiny 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  unduly 
depress  the  price  of  feed  gnuna  in  case 
of  failure  of  compliance. 

The  bill  bolls  down  to  two  or  three 
simple  propositions:  The  first  is  that  It 
is  designed  to  Improve  the  price  of  feed 
grains.  Second.  It  Is  designed  to  cut 
down  production  of  feed  Kraia^.  and 
thereby  cut  into  the  available  surpluses 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Third,  It  is  designed  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility  in  bringing  about  com- 
pliance with  the  acreage  reduction  and 
production  reduction  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  provides  that,  in  order  to 
come  under  the  price  support  provi-^ions, 
which  are  set  at  $1.20  on  a  national 
average  for  com,  a  farmer  must  take 
20  percent  of  the  acreage  which  he  hpd 
in  production  txx  the  2-year  period 
1959-80  out  of  production. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  farmer  can 
take  out,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  another 
20  percent.  That  latter  20  percent  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  option  of  either  plant- 
ing certain  crc^^s  not  In  surplus,  which 
are  listed,  or  by  pajrment  in  kind  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  average  production  of 
the  acres  retired. 

The  20  percent  that  Is  taken  out  be- 
cause of  the  compulsory  features  of  the 
bill  will  be  paid  for  at  50  percent  of 


the  normid  production  times  the  sup- 
port price  for  the  particular  crop.  ThLs 
will  t)e  paid  either  in  cash  or  in  kind 
on  the  batds  of  a  negotiable  certificate 
If  the  farmer  takes  acreage  out  of 
production,  he  will  receive  a  negotiable 
certificate  He  may  have  the  Com- 
modity Ciidit  CorporatK)n  art  as  hi.s 
agent,  and  thereby  .sfll  into  the  market 
the  amount  of  Krain  in  «torai;e  presently 
by  the  C'  mm'^Kiity  Credit  Corporation 
equal  to  thr  amount  he  is  to  hf  paid 
for  cnmpliinre 

Th"  PRESIDINO  OVVWTR  The 
time  of   tlie   Senat^ir    ha.s   fxpirt*d 

Mr  HUMPHREY  May  I  have  lia'f 
a  mirvirc  ini):'- ' 

Mr  EIJJINDER  I  yield  une-half  .i 
minute  to  the  Senator 

M  -  HUMPHREY  He  may  If  he  d  aps 
not  wi  h  to  (Id  thaf  r»x-eiv»'  it  all  in 
kind 

Th"  pur  )ose  of  the  in»^a.sure  is  to  .ta- 
bllize  the  market,  on  the  one  hand  and 
not  to  ?ive  the  .Sr^ret.u-y  too  much  pow- 
er, in  thp  evpiit  he  wanted  \xi  b»^  Indu- 
creet  in  any  way  in  his  exercl>.e  of  the 
power  and  I  can  a.ssiire  the  Senate  he 
will  not  b--  But  at  the  same  time  it 
al.so  .;ivt  s  the  S»x'retarv  the  auth(jr!ty 
to  back  up  a  crop  redurtinn  protiram  by 
payment  in  ca.sh  or  in  kind  at  the  op- 
tion if  th'  farme:  wh'Ti  he  a,sks  the 
Commoditv  Credit  Corporation  to  act 
on  his  beh  ilf 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  tiie 
committee  for  doing  what  I  think  \%  a 
creditable  ;ob  The  bill  do^s  not  ko  as 
f  ir  a.s  perl  aps  is  re<iuire<l  but  it  is  an 
emet  1,'ency  program  for  1  y»-ar  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  tried 

The     PRHSIDINQ     OFI-TCKR        The 
time  of  the  Sen.itor  ha.s  again  expired 
Mr   KUCHKI.     Mr  President,  the  mi- 
nority yields   3   minutes  to   the  Senator 
from  Indiana  'Mr  CAentART! 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  I 
wi^h  to  a.sk  the  chairman  two  or  three 
questlon.s  My  first  quovtKin  i..^  iVx-s 
the  proposed  legislation  in  any  way  af- 
fect the  total  amount  which  can  be  paid 
to  an  individual  farmtr"* 

Mr  EIJja^DER.  No  It  does  not 
limit  the  t<  tal  amount  which  may  t>e 
paid  to  an  individual  farmer 

Mr  CAPKHAHT  The  Senator  ts 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  Ls  a  law 
which  limit"  the  amount  which  can  l>e 
paid  to  any  one  individual  farmer  Ls 
he  nof 

Mr  EI.I.EVnEH  Th^^re  !s  no  limiU- 
tion  provided  in  the  bill  Limitatlorvs 
relatinis'  to  pii  ticipation  in  the  Soil  Hank 
Act  proiirams  do  not  apply  to  the  bill 

Mr  CAPEHART  Under  the  proposed 
act.  the  S«-c  -etar^'  can  pay  a  farmer  an 
unlimited  amount.     I.s  that  correct? 

Mr.  EIJ.trSDER.  The  amount  is  not 
entirely  unlimited  Thf  payment  rate 
Is  limited  but  there  is  no  ovrrall  limita- 
tion in  addtlon  to  the  paym-nt  rate 
limitation 

.Mr  CAPEHART.  My  second  question 
is.  Soybeans,  of  course,  are  not  affected 
in  any  respect.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ELLFJiDFR  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  hiw  IS  not  changed  m  that 
respect  at  all 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  third  question 
Is,  If  a  farmer  reduced  his  com  produc- 
tion by  80  or  40  or  10  acres,  could  he  feed 


cattle  or  livestock  on  the  acreage,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  grow  any  grass  or  any 
other  crop  that  could  be  eaten? 

Mr  EIXENDER.  That  matter  would 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Secretary  would  l.ssue  an  order  giving 
tliat  kind  of  freedom.  t)ecause  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  country  grass  does  grow 
on  the  diverted  acres. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Suppose  It  could 
be  p:o\td  that,  so  far  as  grains  or  other 
feed  of  any  kind  are  concerned,  the 
acreage  would  be  as  barren  as  is  this 
H'lor 

Mr  El.IENDER  That  situation 
mu:ht  prove  to  be  true  in  one  case. 
and  not  in  another.  The  law  gives  the 
."-'.'cretaiy  authority   In   that   respect. 

Mr  CAPEHART  One  of  the  possible 
tiuubles  with  tlie  proposed  law  Is  that 
It  Klvi's  the  Secretary  too  broad  power. 
in  my  jpinion,  with  regard  to  conserva- 
t;>n  matters. 

Mr  ELI.ENDER.  The  Senate  version 
of  the  bill  was  specific  in  that  it  con- 
tained evtr\  thing  the  Secretary  could 
do 

Mr  CAI'EHART  As  the  proposal 
now  IS  before  the  Senate,  it  would  t)e 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
^'xvretary.     Is  tliat  correct? 

N!r    EIJ^NDER.     That  Is  correct. 

•Mr  CAPEHART  I  thank  the  Sen- 
a  tor 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
yield  4  minutf-s  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri    (Mr    SymiwgtonI. 

Mr  SYMINOTON  Mr  President, 
after  many  years  on  the  55enate  Agricul- 
ture Commute^,  it  became  my  feeling 
that  the  basic  problem  facing  agricul- 
ture is  comparable  to  what  often  faces 
any  other  business,  namely,  the  danger 
of  excess  inventories  5>o  we  face  the 
problem  of  how  to  reduce  those  Inven- 
tories, and  also  how  to  have  a  law  which 
would  a.ssure  these  same  inventories 
Would  never  apam  reach  the  size  they 
have  attained  in  recent  years. 

In  195fl  the  price  of  corn  was  about 
SI  50  a  bushel.  In  1952  the  price  was 
coiL^tderably  higher  than  that.  In  1952 
the  Ciovernment  inventories  of  corn 
amounted  to  313  9  million  bushels.  In 
19.6  this  had  uicreased  to  702.1  million. 
In  1961  the  Cjovernment  inventories 
itaclu-d  an  all  tune  high  of  1,465  2  mil- 
lion bu.shels. 

A.S  the  inventories  of  corn  went  steadily 
up,  the  price  of  corn  and  other  feed 
gnuiui  received  by  farmers  went  steadily 
down  .Many  pt  r.sons  are  sincere  in  be- 
lieving tliut  situation  was  due  to  the 
law  But  after  studying  the  matter.  I 
am  convinced  it  did  not  occur  because 
of  the  law.  but  becau.se  of  the  way  the 
law  was  admlnLstered. 

Now,  for  the  Ilrst  tune,  we  have  a  bill 
before  the  Senate  which  should  make 
It  possible,  as  I  read  it,  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  control  at  least  to  some 
extent,  the  future  production  of  feed 
grains.  I  had  hoped  he  would  receive 
the  same  type  and  character  of  au- 
thority he  asked  for  in  the  beginning, 
because  I  am  certain  with  that  type  of 
authority  he  could  have  controlled  pro- 
duction better  than  he  can  under  the 
law  we  will  pa.ss  today. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Inaonuch  as  the 
price  of  com  ha«  gone  down  rtwidny 
in  recent  years,  and  Inasmuch  as  the 
amount  of  com  owned  by  the  taxpayers 
has  gone  up  steadily,  I  am  convlneed 
that  the  law  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees,  the  committee  In  this  body 
being  headed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  ELLSiron}.  win  be  a  step 
forward,  not  only  for  the  fanner  of  this 
country,  but  also  for  the  taxpayers,  be- 
cause the  latter  Is  the  one  who  ulti- 
mately pays  for  all  the  surplus  grain 
that  goes  to  storage. 

So  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. I  do  not  think  the  Mil  is  as  good 
as  it  might  be,  but  I  am  certain  the 
results  are  going  to  be  better  In  1961, 
as  a  result  of  er  acting  this  bill,  than 
they  have  been  in  recent  years. 

I  believe  there  a  a  good  chance  these 
gigantic  stocks  will  go  down,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increase  In  price  supports,  the 
return  to  the  fanner  will  go  up. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr  President,  I  announce 
my  continued  dbapproval  of  the  feed 
grains  bill  and  the  conference  report  and 
shall  vote  agalnft  the  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  telegrams 
be  printed  at  UiLs  point  In  the  Rbcosd 
following  my  remiirks. 

There  being  ru)  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HAXTromD.  Conn.,  March  17, 1961. 
Senator   Pkescott   B  jsh. 
Senate  Office  Buildir.g. 
Waa^infton.  DC: 

Urge  that  jrou  oppose  acceptance  of  con- 
fpr«nce  committee  report  on  HJl.  4610.     In 
anal   analyalA   bill   U   not  duuigwl,  bUl   wUl 
not  reduce  coat  as  niucli  aa  claimed.     OOa- 
tlQuea  old  prlce-eupport  procram  wttli  aa- 
tborlty  (or  Secrctai-y  to  rates  auppori  tovela 
ror  ackmc  reed  gralna.     BvkXx  wUl  more  than 
offset  attempta  to  reduce  acreage.    Northeast 
dairy  and  poultry  producera  will  be  advenely 
KfTected   by   higher  praln   prtcea,  and  poaal- 
billty   of  Increased   'XJinpetttloB   frofn  mld- 
westam  dairy  and  p(>altry  prodaotton. 
BiiwABa  F.  Dkxav, 
PrrMid^nt.   Conm^cticut  Fmrm  BmremM 
Aaxociatiom. 

HAaTVOKB.  CXkNN..  ITarcJ^  1$,  1»€1. 

Hun.  Paxscorr  Bush, 

Senate  Office  Buildivg. 

Washington.  D  C: 

We    greatly    appredate   yotir   action   with 

reference  to  feed  grains  bill  and  urge  yov  to 

continue  to  oppoee  the  coaaproBilae  bill. 
Norman  Little,  Ilocky  HIU;  Pftuik 
rU,  Wethersfleid;  DaTld  Aadc 
Wetherafleld;  John  Haya,  Rocky  HIU; 
Wlliiam  CollLiia,  Rocky  Hill;  FTank 
Wurdlg.  Bloonifleld;  Oeorge  Bragdon, 
Jr.,  Rocky  RUI:  Stephen  BoykD,  Wind- 
sor; Charles  CanfleM,  Rocky  RUI; 
John  Lukena.  Windsor;  Robert  De 
Pletro.  Kast  Hartford;  John 
ling.  Rocky  HIU;  William  D. 
Wetherafleld. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  PreskleBt.  If  no 
other  Senate-  desires  to  apeak  in  oj^ 
position,  the  minority  is  prepared  to 
}deld  back  the  remainder  at  its  ttane.  pro- 
vided the  majority  does  Ilkewtoe. 

Mr.  ELLENDKR  Mr.  President,  ve 
have  no  time  remaining. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  ma)<Mlty  has  expired.  Does  the 
minority  yield  back  its  remaining  time? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  does. 

Is  It  in  order,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
absence  ot  a  quonmi  to  be  suggested? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  is. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland  1.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
'•nay."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Buroick],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EIasilandI,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauvebI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoriI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan], 
are  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Blakley],  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan!  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AnccN]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bua- 
Dicx].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau- 
TiKl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
rote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Blakley]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annocmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  I  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  frwn  Vermont  CMr. 
P»oxrrT]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  [Mr.  Akkn]   is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bus- 
dick].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 68 

Bartlett 

HUl 

Moaa 

Bible 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Carlson 

Jarkfton 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Church 

Latische 

Rusaell 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Schoeppd 

Cooper 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathera 

Curtia 

Long,  La. 

Smith,  Mass. 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Stennts 

Elender 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Engle 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Brvln 

McGee 

WUey 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Oruenlns 

Metcair 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 
Hartke 

Monroney 
Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morton 

NAYS— 81 

Allott 

Case,  N.J. 

Miller 

Anderson 

Cotton 

Pastore 

Be&U 

Dirksen 

PcU 

Bennett 

Fong 

Saltcmstail 

Hoggs 

Gold  water 

ScoU 

Bridges 

Hickenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

Hlckey 

Thurmond 

Butler 

Holland 

Wllllama,  NJ. 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jarlta 

Wllllama,  Del. 

BjTd,  W.  Va. 

Koattne 

Capehart 

Kuebei 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Blakley 

Eastland 

Protity 

Burdick 

acre 

Robertson 

Chavea 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  reE>ort  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  F.I  .LENDER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  In  explanation  of  my  vote 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  feed 
grains  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXFUiNATION    or   VOTK   OF   SKNATOB   JaCK 

Mnxxa 

I  voted  against  the  eonfereaice  report  on 
H.B.  4510,  providing  a  special  program  tor 
feed  grains  for  1961  because  I  am  convinced 
the  proposed  bill  Is  unfair,  administratively 
unworkable,  and  wont  ot  all  will  not  result 
In  reduction  in  production  ewnmensurate 
with  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  bill  la  nnfalr  because  It  uaea  the  1959- 
60  cn^  acreage  aa  a  base.  Thla  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  farmers  who  have  over- 
planted  their  farms  with  corn  and  who  will 
thtu  have  a  high  base  for  support  prices, 
and  against  farmers  who  have  used  good 
crop  rotation  practices  and  will  eonsequently 
have  a  lower  base  acreage  for  crops  eligible 
for  price  sxtpport.  I  reoognlae  that  tbe  bill 
provides  that  th.e  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
justments In  acreage  fcM-  19S»-60  "to  give 
due  consideration  to  •  •  •  crop  rotation 
*  •  *,"  but  without  more  spedflc  standards 
such  a  proTlskm  is  maanlnyiei  and  admln- 
istratlvety  unworkable.  The  btn  Is  unfair 
to  grain  farmefs  who  do  not  hav*  aa  optton 
of  being  paid  in  caah  or  In  kind  on  ths  flxst 
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ao  percent  of  thair  rvtired  acres  Instead. 
It  la  the  S«cr«tAi7  of  Agriculture  who  ha.s 
been  given  the  option  of  making  payment 
In  cash  or  In  kliul.  Oimln  farmers  are  thus 
put  at  the  mercy  of  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, and  Congreas  itself  has  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  cash  money  will  have  to 
be  appropriated. 

The  bill  is  artmlnUtratlvely  unworkable 
because  of  lack  of  apeclflc  standards  and  also 
because  of  use  of  the  liMKMK)  yield  as  a  basis 
fur  payment  of  rapport  prices  and  for  re- 
tirement payments.  In  my  own  State  of 
Iowa  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  who 
feed  all  of  their  grain.  No  one  has  any  ac- 
curate statistics  for  their  195»  60  yields 

Finally.  I  do  not  believe  the  bill  will  bring 
about  a  reduction  In  production  com- 
mensurate with  tha  cost  to  our  taxpayers 
The  bill  limits  support  prices  to  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  1M9-40,  but  this  will  not 
result  In  complyinf  fanners  limiting  their 
yields  to  such  a  basa.  They  would  be  very 
foolish  If  they  did  not  overplant  as  Insur- 
ance against  droucht  and  other  conditions 
so  that  their  yields  will  give  them  the  maxi- 
mum yield  for  whl«ta  thay  can  receive  price 
supports.  The  ezoaas  will  either  be  sold  In 
the  open  market  or  will  be  fed  adding  to 
and  not  cutting  down  on  the  yield  on  the 
nonretlred  acres.  ICoraover,  noncomplylng 
farmers  will  be  eneotiraged  to  overplant  In 
1901  In  order  to  hara  a  high  1961  acreage 
In  case  Congreas  uasa  1061  as  one  of  the 
base  years  in  a  long-range  farm  p.-ogram. 

In  conclusion.  I  racognlze  that  there  can 
be  honest  differanoaa  of  opinion  on  any 
measure  such  aa  this.  However,  there  has 
been  too  much  phUoaofiby  running  through 
conslderaUon  of  tha  faad  grains  legislation  to 
the  effect  that  "Wa  must  have  a  farm  bill," 
■'After  all.  It's  only  for  1  year  anyhow." 
and  "Regardless  of  its  shortcomings  there 
will  be  some  improTement.  "  In  my  humble 
Judgment,  we  have  too  much  bad  leglslaUon 
on  the  books  already  as  a  result  of  such 
philosophy.  It  te  not  fair  to  the  farmers 
of  America  to  hava  a  proposition  put  to  their 
rapraaentaUvea  In  Congreas  that  -You  will 
take  this  or  nothing." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Under 
th«  unanlmous-eonaent  request,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Kerr  I  is 
recognized. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT CX>MPKN8ATION  ACT 
OP  1961— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJl.  480«>  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  provide  for  a  temporary 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  the  Federal  un- 
employment tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 
The  legislative  cleric  read  the  report. 
( For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  todaj.  W).  4541-4543,  CON- 

ORXSSIOirAL  RiCOBD.) 

The  PRESIDniQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  conalder  the  report. 

Mr.  KERR.  Ifr.  President.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  4806,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 


tended unemployment  compensation, 
and  to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase 
in  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  rate. 
The  Senate  made  four  principal 
amendmer  ts  to  the  bill  as  it  had  been 
passed  by  the  House.  The  first  Senate 
amendmer  t  provided  for  a  reduction  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation 
received  b:-'  an  individual  because  of  the 
concurrent  receipt  by  him  of  a  social 
security  b-^neflt,  a  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity,  an  amount  under  any 
other  Federal  or  State  retirement  systrm, 
or  under  a  private  retirement  plan  con- 
tributed U.  by  an  employer  Under  thf 
Senate  amendment,  there  would  have 
been  no  reduction  on  account  of  dis- 
ability bereflts  or  on  account  of  bene- 
fits reccive-l  from  the  Veteran.s'  Adminis- 
tration by  an  individual  65  years  of 
aRe  or  over  The  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted thi«  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment. Under  the  conference  agreement 
temporary  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation will  be  reduced  by  amounts 
received  as  a  retirement  pension  or  an- 
nuity under  a  public  or  private  retire- 
ment plar.  provided,  or  contributed  to, 
by  a  base  i)eriod  employer  There  would 
be  no  reduction  for  any  retirement  bene- 
fit receive<l  by  reason  of  dl."«iblllty.  or  any 
amount  received  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Secuiity  Act.  References  to  vet- 
erans' payments  were  deleted  under  the 
conference  agreement,  becau.se  such  pay- 
ments are  not  paid  by  reason  of  retire- 
ment, and  so  would  not  brinp  about  any 
reduction  in  unemployment  compen.'«i- 
tlon.  The  House  conferees  insisted  that 
social  security  benefits  be  eliminated 
from  the  amendment,  and  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed. 

Under  the  new  base -period -em- 
ployer test  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
an  individual  would  not  be  permitted  to 
receive  unemployment  benefits  under 
the  bill.  Without  reduction  for  retirement 
benefits,  i'  both  types  of  payments  arise 
by  reason  of  service  for  the  same  em- 
ployer. 

To  a  great  extent  the  conference  agree- 
ment will  stop  abuses  of  the  type  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
TMr.  WrLLiAMs]  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill.  In  no  case  will  an  individual  be  en- 
titled both  to  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  under  the  bill  and  retire- 
ment benefits  based  upon  service  for  the 
same  employer  However,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  conferees  were  unable  to  draft. 
In  the  time  we  felt  we  had  available  to  us. 
a  workable  agreement  which  would  have 
elimlnate<l  all  the  abuses  the  Senate  had 
in  mind  when  it  passed  its  version  of 
the  bill. 

The  second  amendment  provided  that 
lnformati<jn  furnished  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  this  t<mporary  program  should  in- 
clude data  procured  on  a  sampling  basis 
relating  to  the  personal  characteristics, 
family  situation,  and  employment  and 
experience  of  individuals  receiving  tem- 
porary b«?neflts  under  this  act.  The 
House  receded. 

The  next  amendment  made  by  the 
Senate  would  have  made  the  tempo- 
rary tax  increase  under  the  bill  apply 
to  calendiu-  years  1961  and  1962  instead 
of  calendar  years  1962  and  1963  The 
House  coaferees  insisted  on   their  own 


provision  which  made  the  temporary  tax 
increase  apply  to  years  1962  and  1063. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  the 
House  position  after,  however,  the  House 
had  receded  with  respect  to  certain 
technical  amendments  dealing  with  the 
date  change. 

The  House  conferees  were  not  satis- 
fled  with  their  own  provision  which 
would  have  permitted  an  estimated  $57 
nuUion  surplus  of  tax  collections  over 
benefit  payments  to  be  distributed  among 
all  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  cov- 
ered payrolls.  Tlie  House  conferees,  in 
receding  on  these  technical  amendments, 
stated  that  a  more  equitable  method 
could  and  would  be  worked  out  in  the 
future  for  disposing  of  this  anticipated 
surplLLs. 

Ihe  last  Senate  amendment  provided 
for  an  increase  in  the  $350  million  cell- 
ing on  amounts  which  would  be  available 
for  granLs  to  States  for  administrative 
purposes.  Under  the  Senate  amendment, 
a  temporary  increase  to  $425  million 
would  have  been  provided  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  the  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961.  is  raised  to  $385  mil- 
lion and  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  the  ceiling  Is  to  be  $415  million. 
For  fiscal  years  thereafter  under  the  bill, 
the  ceiling  will  revert  to  Its  current  $350 
million  figure. 

Mr  President.  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  conference  report.  We 
secured  as  reasonable  a  compromise  as 
we  were  able  to  secure  in  the  time  that 
we  felt  was  available  to  us  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  which  had  been 
added  by  the  Senate. 

We  had  a  compelling  feeling,  as  did 
the  House  conferees,  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  this  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate had  passed  the  bill  as  I  have  out- 
lined, with  certain  changes  from  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  sent  to  us  by  the 
House.  However,  we  were  unable  in  the 
time  allowed  to  bring  about,  through  the 
negotiations  we  had.  further  concessions 
from  the  House  conferees  than  those  out- 
lined in  the  remarks  I  have  Just  made. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  compelling 
need  which  I  and  the  majority  conferees 
feel  exists  for  the  benefit  of  these  people, 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  language 
in  its  entirety  does  rx)t  conform  to  the 
views  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. It  is  my  recommendation  for  and 
on  their  behalf  that  the  conference  re- 
ix)rt  be  approved. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous  coruent  agreement  the 
time  is  divided  equally  and  controlled  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader,  without  any  indication  that  it 
represents  a  cleavage  in  the  Senate  on 
the  report.  The  minority  leader  allots 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr.  President,  as  a 
conferee  who  signed  the  conference  re- 
port I  wish  to  make  the  statement  that 
during  the  committee  dehberations  on 
the  bill  and  during  the  debate  on  It  in  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  various  amendments. 
I  supported  the  Byrd  amendment,  and 
that  I  supported  the  Williams  amend- 
ment which  would  have  added  a  provi- 
sion to  make  the  tax  collections  cuirent. 
I  supported  the  Williams  amendment 
which  tried  to  correct  some  of  the  abuses 
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that  I  believe  prev3dl  In  the  unemploy- 
ment compensatioTi  program. 

I  signed  the  conference  report  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  there  Is  urgent 
need  In  the  Nation  to  take  care  of  ffroaps 
of  unemployed  people  whose  unemploy- 
riP'U  riphts  have  nm  out,  and  because  I 
!>'  liove  the  addltloral  13  weeks  should  be 

Ir  ]pfu!. 

I  V  ant  the  Record  to  show  very  plainly 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  this  should  be 
r  cogniz'-d.  or  that  my  vote  should  be 
recopnized,  as  in  jfupport  of  a  Federal 
program  for  the  unemployment  eompen- 
?^ation  program  as  a  whole.  I  would  be 
r>i>p(>sed  to  federali'/.ing  the  system.  I  am 
opposed  to  Federal  standards.  This  is  a 
State  program,  ard  should  be  a  State 
program,  not  a  Federal  program.  When 
future  programs  ccme  before  the  Senate 
I  expect  to  so  vote. 

I  wish  the  Rpcord  to  show  that  I  signed 
the  conference  report  for  the  reason  that 
I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  it,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  delay  any  action  on  It  any 
further. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  this  conference  report.  An 
estimated  half  mirion  Ameiican  workers 
have  exhausted  their  miemployment 
benefits  and  are  Irving  without  Income. 
An  additional  million  and  a  half  workers 
will  be  In  the  saire  predicament  within 
the  next  6  months. 

In  my  home  Sta  :e  of  Ohio  over  229,000 
workers  are  now  collecting  tmemploy- 
ment  compensation.  These  people  rep- 
re.sent  over  9  percent  of  those  eligible 
for  these  benefits.  Over  13.000  Ohioans 
exhausted  their  lieneflts  last  January. 
Over  55,000  exhausted  tiielr  benefits 
within  the  last  6  months.  The  same  sit- 
uation Is  \x\ut.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree.  in  practically  every  State  In  the 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  statis- 
tics. However,  unemployment  of  men 
and  women  means  more  than  statistics. 
Unemployment  Is  human  beings  in  dis- 
tress. Unemploytaent  means  bofrowlng 
money.  Unemployment  is  bewilderment, 
frustration,  and  boredom  because  there 
Is  no  work  to  be  found.  It  is  distress. 
anxiety,  broken  homes,  and  Juvenile  de- 
linquency.   It  is  loss  of  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  involuntary 
unemployment  is  a  great  moral  wrong. 
If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  ad(9- 
tion  of  the  conference  report,  compas- 
sion for  the  physical  suffering  of  the 
families  of  millions  of  workers  would 
be  reason  enougli.  For  these  families 
it  will  mean  subsistence  for  a  few  weeks 
longer  while  the  breadwinner  kwka  for 
a  job. 

Unemployment  is  not  a  local  i^oblein 
or  a  problem  for  the  States  to  deal  with 
individually.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
During  wartime,  nobody  asked  the  now 
unemployed  workers  in  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio  whether  they  were  Pennaylvan- 
ians  or  Ohioans.  They  were  Americans. 
Likewise  with  the  onslaught  of  the  re- 
cession which  is  Si.  every  way  a  danger- 
ous foe,  these  workers  are  Amorieana 
arKl  should  be  helped  by  their  Federal 
Ck>vernment  as  well  as  by  their  State 
and  local  governments. 


Our  society  and  ecorxMny  today  are 
too  complex  for  us  to  look  upon  unem- 
ployment as  a  local  problem.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  automobile  industry  in 
Michigan  directly  affects  the  farmer  in 
Iowa  and  California.  A  plant  shutdown 
in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  can  eventually  mean 
loss  of  jobs  or  income  to  citizens  (rf 
other  States  who  never  heard  of  Con- 
neaut. These  examples  serve  to  em- 
phasize the  complicated  interrelation- 
ships that  exist  in  our  economy,  and  In 
fact,  foree  each  American  to  be  his 
brother's  keep>er. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  com- 
pensation has  been  the  economy's  first 
line  of  defense  against  loss  of  Income 
that  accompanies  loss  of  jobs.  Loss  of 
income  for  millions  of  Americans  not 
only  causes  personal  hardship,  it  also 
depresses  consumer  spending,  sending 
the  economy  Into  a  downward  spiral  and 
thus  delaying  recovery. 

Unemployment  compensation  was  de- 
signed as  a  cushion  during  periods  of 
recession  and  depression.  It  was  one 
of  the  many  built-in  stabilizers  passed 
diu-ing  the  New  Deal  era,  so-called.  Now. 
over  20  years  later,  we  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough 
under  present  economic  conditions. 
Through  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port, we  can  Insure  that  this  stabilizing 
function  will  continue  long  enough  to 
grive  the  new  administration  of  President 
Kennedy  a  chance  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems at  hand  and  for  the  natural  re- 
covery forces  at  work  in  our  Nation  to 
assert  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  adopted  and  that  we  get 
on  with  the  business  of  restoring  our 
economy  and  our  people  to  prosperity 
and  general  well  being.  This  legislation 
is  vital  for  eventual  success. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  much  about  antirecession  pro- 
grams. This  is  really  the  first  antire- 
cession bill.  A  number  of  bills  are  being 
flagged  as  antirecessitm  measures,  per- 
hM>s  to  get  them  by  under  a  "rush" 
tag.  when  Eictually  they  are  not  antire- 
eesEion  bills.  However,  this  bill  is  an 
antirecession  measure. 

I  think  CMigress  is  entitled  to  praise 
and  approval  for  having  brought  this  biU 
to  fruition.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
any  concrete  underpinning  for  our  econ- 
omy to  make  certsiin  that  workers  who 
are  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  do  not  suffer  in  so  affluent  a  soci- 
ety— to  paraphrase  the  title  of  a  book — 
as  ours.  So  the  general  purpose  of  the 
propoeed  legislation  is  very  much  to  be 
commended. 

Seoood,  I  expi^ss  the  hc^>e  that  my 
State  of  New  York  will  be,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  participate.  Our  legislature  will 
adjourn  this  weekend.  Both  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  KxAmfCl 
and  I  have  talked  with  Governor  Rocke- 
feller ooncerninir  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  make  it  possible  for 
Mew  Yo]±  to  take  advantage  of  this  act, 
in  lieu  of  what  was  called  trigger-point 
legiaiatton  in  New  York,  by  which  the 
State  itself  would  have  endeavored,  not- 


withstanding the  ovei-whelming  burden, 
to  fulfill  some  of  the  responsibility  which 
is  provided  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Finally,  I  think  the  conferees  have 
reached  an  admirable  solution  of  the 
pension  problem.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
voted  "nay"  on  theat  amendment,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  went  much  too  far  in 
penalizing  the  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity. Indeed,  I  hoped  and  believed 
that  if  there  were  a  substantial  negative 
vote,  It  would  Indicate  that  we  were  dis- 
quieted about  the  matter,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sensational  disclosures  for  which 
creat  credit  and  tribute  are  due  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[  Mr.  Williams  ] .  This  problon  has  been 
solved,  because  obviously  there  was  no 
division  between  those  who  were  dis- 
quieted and  those  who  favored  the 
amendment  In  its  previous  form.  So  I 
believe  an  excellent  compromise  has 
been  reached. 

Congress  has  shown  that  In  the 
pinches  it  acts  with  responsibility.  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  for  the  country 
and  the  world  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
knows  how  to  assume  and  to  carry  re- 
sponsibility when  a  responsibility  is 
clearly  ours. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  mirutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  LMr.  Wtt.t.tamrI  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  first.  I  believe  the  conference 
in  accepting  the  amendment  correcting 
the  abuse  of  the  compensation  system 
through  excessive  retirement  payments, 
worked  out  an  excellent  solution.  I 
think  it  is  one  which  will  do  much  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  program. 

In  this  coiuiection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  I  received  frcon  a  mediber 
of  the  sta£r,  and  which  I  asked  him  to 
prepare  after  reading  the  colloquy  which 
I  had  earlier  had  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORx]  to  make  certain  that  we  had  given 
a  proper  interpretatkjn  of  the  amend- 
ment cm  the  floor.  The  amoidment  ap- 
proved exempts  also  all  social  security 
pensions,  veterans'  pensions,  and  all  dis- 
ability pensions.  Likewise,  it  does  not 
affect  survivorship  benefits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMCBXSS   or   THE  Unttzd   Statkb. 

Joint  CioMicnrKX  on 
iKTSkNAL   Revenue    Taxation, 
Was/iiHyfon,  Uarch   20,   1961. 
Hon.   John   J.  Williams, 
V.  S.   Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dbak  Senatob  Wn.T.TAMB :  In  accordance 
with  your  request,  the  st&ff  has  examined 
the  exchange  between  you  «nd  Senator  Pas- 
toes  during  the  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  Temporary  Extended  tJnemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961,  which  would  Im- 
pose a  limitation  on  payments  of  compen- 
sation to  individuals  entitled  to  retirement 
benefits.  During  the  exchange.  Senator 
Pastosx  Inquired  as  to  whether  the  amend- 
n^nt  would  affect  pensions  or  annulUea  pur- 
chaaed  exclusively  by  employees. 

It  Is  correct,  as  you  stated  to  Senator  Pas- 
TOBE.  that  the  amendment  does  not  apply  to 
any  pension,  annuity  or  other  pairment  re- 
ceived by  an  Individual  to  which  he  exclu- 
sively contributed  without  any  assistance 
from  the  employer.     The  amendment  applies 
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onijr  In  tbe  c«m  of  rvUrement  b«neflu  un- 
der a  plan  prorltfvd.  or  contributed  to,  by 
an  employer. 

Sincerely  yoon. 

Colin   F.   Stam, 

Chat  of  staff. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  while  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  that  parUeular  phaM  of  the  con- 
ference report.  I  regret  that  the  con- 
ferees would  not  accept  the  other 
amendment  which  the  Senate  approved. 
Thla  second  amendment  would  have  put 
the  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go  h&sis. 
Under  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House 
and  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  benefit  payments. 
Under  both  approximately  $1  billion 
would  be  paid  out  in  benefits  through 
the  50  States  between  now  and  June  30. 

1962.  However,  under  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Houae  there  is  no  provision 
whereby  any  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  under 
the  bill  would  be  collected  until  January 

1963,  or  until  6  months  after  all  benefits 
had  been  paid  out. 

The  House  bill  did  contain  a  built-in 
tax  increase,  but  that  tax  will  not  be 
collected  until  6  months  after  all  the 
benefits  have  been  paid  out.  In  the  Sen- 
ate. I  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  advanced  the  effective  date 
of  the  tax  increase  1  year,  whereby  the 
tax  rate  increase  would  go  Into  effect 
on  the  same  day  the  benefits  went  into 
effect.  This  would  have  put  the  pro- 
gram on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The 
conference  saw  fit  to  leave  this  provi- 
sion out.  which  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  now  borrow  the  money  to 
advance  these  payments. 

In  his  speeches  the  President  has  said 
much  about  his  desire  to  keep  his  ad- 
ministration on  a  pay-a.s-you-Ro  basis. 
I  am  very  much  disturbed  to  learn  that 
he  is  now  departing  from  the  promises 
which  he  has  been  making.  Particularly 
was  I  disturbed  when  I  learned  that  no 
method  was  provided  In  the  bill  to  pay 
for  the  benefits  which  will  be  made 
available  other  than  to  appropriate 
money.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
money  could  be  obtained  by  appropria- 
tions would  be  to  borrow  money  and 
further  increase  the  national  debt.  In 
turn,  that  would  Increase  the  interest 
charge  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  employers  of  America 

This  is  but  a  part  of  a  pattern  of  fis- 
cal irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
New    Frontier    administration.     Surely 
this  measure  was  never  intended  as  a 
pump-priming  bill.    The  bill  was  sup- 
poeed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  those  in 
the  labor  force  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  were  unable  to  get  work. 
If  It  were  such  and  worthy  of  enact- 
ment, then  certainly  It  was  worthy  of 
being  paid  for.    I  would  not  be  so  much 
disturbed  except  that  this  is  a  part  of 
a  general  pattern  which  we  find  unfold- 
ing as  we  cross  into  the  New  Frontier. 
For  example,  three  bills  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
All  of  them  are  on  the  "must"  list  of  the 
administration,    I  refer,  first,  to  H.R. 
4606.  which  we  are  dealing  with  today 
and  which  provldee  $1  billion  of  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  In  the  next  15  or  18 
months. 


Second.  H.R.  4571  proposes  to  raise 
the  social  security  benefits  effective 
April  1,  1961.  to  the  beneficiaries  under 
the  social  security  program.  Under 
that  bUi.  $1  billion  a  year  would  be  spent. 
So  within  the  next  18  months.  $1,750 
million  would  be  paid  out  under  that 
bill. 

Third,  we  have  Senate  bill  909  and  a 
companion  bill  in  the  House,  the  adminis- 
tration's so-called  medical  care  bill, 
which,  if  enacted  as  the  administration 
requests,  would  cost  another  $1  billion 
during  the  calendar  year  1962.  These 
three  bills  alone,  if  enacted,  as  requested 
by  the  President,  would  distribute  ui 
benefits  $3^4  billion  during  the  next  2 
years,  or  before  the  next  election:  but 
not  one  dime  of  the  taxes  would  be  col- 
lected on  any  of  these  proposals  until 
1963.  or  60  days  after  tlie  1962  election. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  .shall 
yield  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  these  bills  con- 
tain provisions  by  means  of  which  the 
social  security  tax  on  the  employers 
and  the  employees  will  be  increased: 
and  the  first  one  contains  a  provision 
by  means  of  which  the  employment  tax 
on  the  employers  would  be  increased 
Supposedly  those  increases  would  be  ad- 
equate to  pay  the  cost  of  these  bills. 
However,  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  all  three  instances, 
under  the  plan  of  the  administraUon. 
not  a  dime  of  tax  would  be  collected 
under  any  of  these  bills  until  60  days 
after  the  1962  election,  which  would  be 
January  1963.  If  the  admini.stration 
wants  to  send  u.s  these  bills  and  wi.shes 
to  recommend  that  Congress  enact  them, 
the  President  should  put  the  price  tag 
on  each,  and  in  each  case  the  tax  in- 
crease .should  be  effective  on  the  same 
day  that  the  bill  would  go  into  effect. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  being 
offered  purely  as  pump  primers,  they 
should  be  labeled  accordingly. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  KERR.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  state  again  the  bills  he  has 
listed? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
The  first  is  House  bill  4806.  or  the  con- 
ference report,  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. It  will  result  in  payments  of 
|1  billion  between  now  and  next  July. 

The  ne.xt  one  is  House  bill  4571.  the 
social  security  bill,  under  which  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $1,750  million  would  be  paid 
during  the  next  18  months. 

Then  there  is  Senate  bill  909  and  the 
companion  House  bill,  which  would  put 
medical  care  under  the  social  security 
system,  as  recommended  last  year  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  it  is  estimated 
to  cost  $1  billion  annually 

Mr.  KERR.  What  Ls  the  total  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
referred? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
total  of  the  three,  if  they  are  enacted 
now  in  the  way  President  Kennedy  sug- 
gests, would  be  $3,750  million,  to  be  paid 
before  the  next  congre.sslonal  election 
It  is  true  that  each  of  those  bills  ha.«  a 
built-in    tax    increase    provision    which 


presumably  would  pay  the  cost  of  the 
bills,  but  in  each  instance  the  tax  In- 
crease would  not  go  into  effect  until  Jan- 
uary 1963,  after  all  these  payments  had 
been  made.  In  the  meantime,  the  pay- 
ments would  be  financed  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  or  from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thanii  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me'' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  With  respect  to  the 
pending  conference  report  on  House  bill 
4806.  do  not  we  have  a  situation  In  which 
tlic  benefits  are  to  be  established  and 
paid  out  and  ended,  and  then  the  tax 
will  start  and  will  run  until  all  of  it  is 
paid'' 

In  my  part  of  the  country  we  have  an 
old  expression  of  'paying  for  a  dead 
horse."  Will  not  that  be  the  effect  in 
this  case? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
All  the  benefits  are  supposed  to  be  paid 
out  by  June  1962:  and  this  program  will, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes.  t>e  dead 
as  of  that  date.  The  employers  will  be- 
gin to  pay  for  half  of  it  in  1963.  and  they 
will  pay  for  the  other  half  in  1964.  No 
tax  will  be  collected  until  6  months  after 
all  benefits  are  paid. 

In  the  White  House  messages  which 
accompany  tlie  requests  for  these  pro- 
grams, there  is  much  use  of  the  phrase. 
"This,  in  iLself,  will  not  unbalance  the 
budget  "  The  substance  of  that  phrase 
has  almost  habitually  been  used  in  those 
me.ssages  That  excuse  reminds  me  of 
the  old  question.  "Which  straw  break.s 
the  camel's  back?  ' 

I  do  not  think  any  of  these  measuies 
or  programs  can  be  considered  entirely 
apart  from  the  others:  and  in  connec- 
tion with  that  point,  I  shall  call  atten- 
tion to  some  other  bills  which  will  add 
to  the  total  deficit  for  fiscal  1962. 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  On  the  New 
Frontier  we  are  again  witnessing  an  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  American  people  down 
the  path  of  government  red  Ink. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  In  regard  to  the 
three  bills  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  mentioned,  and  particularly  In  re- 
gard to  the  pending  conference  report 
on  House  bill  4806.  under  which  the  tax 
would  be  deferred  until  1963.  is  it  not 
true  that  under  the  1958  act  by  which 
we  authorized  the  States  to  borrow  from 
the  Federal  Government,  for  social  secu- 
rity pui  poses,  those  taxes  also  will  begin 
to  be  paid  in  1963? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
will  be  paid  in  1964.  on  1963  income,  if 
the  States  owing  the  money  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  greatest  possible  delay  - 
which  most  of  them  seem  to  be  doing: 
and  that  will  make  a  double  tax  increa.se 
as  of  that  1  year  for  all  employers  in 
that  State 

Mr  CARLSON  Is  it  not  true  that  17 
States  would  be  in  that  position,  and 
would  be  paying  in  1963  for  the  program 
we  are  considering  at  this  time,  and  al.so 
would  be  collecting  at  the  same  time  for 
the  payments  authorized  In  1958— in 
other  words,  for  the  amounts  of  monf^y 
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they  already  have  borrowed  from  the 
Federal  Grovernment? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
i.s  correct,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  employers  almost  overwhelmingly 
urge  that  we  put  this  program  on  a  pay- 
a.s-you-go  basis. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  President  keeps 
f'lnphasizing  in  his  messages  which  ac- 
company his  proposals  that  no  one  of 
these  requested  programs  will  In  Itself 
unbalance  the  budget. 

Yesterday  the  President  requested  an 
additional  $1  biJion  of  defense  funds: 
and  in  connection  with  that  request  he 
.says  that  amount,  of  itself,  will  not  un- 
balance the  budget. 

Surely  someone  In  the  White  House 
must  be  keeping  a  nmning  total  of  the 
cost  of  these  vast  new  spending  plans 
on  the  New  Frontier. 

In  addition  to  the  three  measures 
which,  in  total,  will  cost  $3,750  million 
if  enacted,  I  shall  now  list  a  series  of 
other  suggested  spending  proposals  of 
the  administration  for  which  no  com- 
pensating revenue  is  provided. 

Today  he  is  asking  an  additional  $1 
billion  in  defens«'  funds. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  the  ad- 
minLstration-requested  depressed  areas 
bill  for  which  the  cost  will  be  $394 
million. 

The  cost  of  House  bill  4«84  to  aid  de- 
pendent children  will  be  $305  million. 

The  federal  aid  to  education  bill  in 
1961  will  cost  $666  million,  and  imder 
that  bill  the  expenditure  In  1962  will  be 
$766  million — or  a  total  of  $1,432  mil- 
lion during  the  first  2  years.  I  assume 
that  the  President  is  sincere  when  he  re- 
quests the  enactment  of  these  programs, 
but  I  ask  again.  "What  are  the  admin- 
istration's plans  to  pay  for  them?" 

Today,  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  on  the  so-called  feed 
grains  bill.  In  one  of  his  messages  the 
President  stated  that  if  Congress  enacts 
the  agricultural  program  he  recommends 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  $500  million  as 
compared  with  the  Eisenhower  budget, 
but  yesterday  President  Kennedy  stated 
In  another  message  which  went  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  he  Is 
asking  for  an  additional  $440  million  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  and 
alx)ve  the  amount  of  the  Eisenhower 
budget. 

If  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to 
save  money  under  the  New  Frontier,  we 
shall  "save"  oiirselves  into  bankruptcy. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  $442 
million  extra  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  $41  million  extra  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  $11  mil- 
lion extra  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  $40  million  extra  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  $51  million  extra  for 
the  educational  television  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  yesterday,  and  the  cost 
of  the  public  works  bill  S.  861,  which  Is 
recommended  by  the  administration, 
would  cost  in  1961  another  $775  million. 

The  total  cost  of  these  latter  listed 
bills  is  about  4V2  billion,  which,  wh&x 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  first  three  bills 
brings  the  total  to  $8  billion — extra  ex- 
penditures of  $8  billion  within  the  next 
2  years  and  not  one  provlsl(m  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  raise  that  money. 


Frankly,  this  widely  heralded  New 
Frontier  is  beginning  to  look  more  and 
more  like  a  warmed-up  version  of  the 
deficit  spending  policies  of  the  old  Fair 
Deal  and  New  Deal  adniinistratic»ns. 

All  these  benefits  have  been  promised 
to  the  American  people  as  representing 
the  generous  gifts  they  will  receive  on 
the  New  Frontier;  but  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  New  Frontiersmen  do  not 
explain  the  cost  of  their  programs.  On 
the  contrary,  the  President  ketps  em- 
phasizing that  any  one  of  the  pi'ograms 
can  be  enacted  and  that  each  m  itself 
will  not  unbalance  the  budget. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  latter  list 
of  bills  requested  by  the  administration 
Is  enacted  the  additional  cost  to  the 
American  people  will  be  $4,491  million, 
and  if  that  additional  amount  is  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  three  bills  to  vhich 
I  first  referred — which  in  total  will  cost 
$3,750  million— the  total  will  be  $8,100 
million.  This  is  the  minimum  cost  of 
the  programs  which  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration has  urgently  asked  Con- 
gress to  enact  as  part  of  its  progiam  un- 
der the  New  Frontier.  Thes<:  funds 
would  be  spent  in  the  next  18  months 
although  the  Kennedy  administration 
has  not  yet  sent  to  the  Congress  a  rec- 
ommendation for  raising  the  money. 
This  would  mean  that  we  would  have  an 
additional  $8  billion  or  $10  billion  added 
to  next  year's  deficit. 

I  think  all  should  realize  that  al- 
though we  are  now  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  Upservice  from  the  White  House  In 
regard  to  balancing  the  budget,  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  lipservice  that  we  re- 
ceived in  1932  and  in  1948.  In  that  con- 
nection I  shall  read  from  the  Democratic 
platform  of  1932.  Par  be  it  from  me 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  generally  to 
quote,  the  Democratic  platform,  but  I 
read  It  at  this  time  because  I  believe 
attention  should  be  called  to  it.  Appar- 
ently many  persons,  including  the  ad- 
ministration, have  forgotten  it. 

I  now  read  from  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1932 : 

We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  balanced 
on  the  basis  of  accurate  executive  estimates 
within  revenues,  raised  by  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion levied  on  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

That  was  the  platform  upon  which 
the  New  Deal  administration  was  elect- 
ed in  1932. 

Subsequently,  in  1948,  the  candidate  on 
the  Fair  Deal  platform  said: 

We  pledge  the  continued  maintenance  of 
those  sound  fiscal  policies  which  under  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  have  brought  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  •  •  •. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  at  this  very  time 
we  are  getting  from  the  White  House 
similar  statements  that  "we  favor  a  bal- 
anced budget." 

Apparently,  they  favor  a  balanced 
budget  only  when  speaking  on  the  politi- 
cal platforms. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  this  type  of 
balancing  the  budget — with  nothing 
more  than  lipservice.  Since  1900  the 
Democratic  Party  has  had  control  of  our 
Government  for  26  years.  I  do  not 
charge  them  with  responsibility  for  the 
80th  Congress;  President  Truman  said 


he  did  not  wish  to  accept  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  80th  Congress,  and  as  a 
Republican  I  am  glad  to  accept  the  re- 
sults of  that  Congress  for  our  party. 
During  those  26  years,  on  only  three 
occasions — only  three  times  since  1900 — 
when  the  Democratic  Party  has  had  its 
candidate  in  the  White  House  has  that 
party  ever  balanced  the  budget  or  lived 
within  its  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  those  years, 
by  means  of  deficit  spending  they  have 
spent  $268  billion  more  than  was  taken 
in  during  the  26  years  they  were  in  office. 

It  is  true  that  $198  billion  of  that 
occurred  during  the  war  years,  but  $70 
billion  of  that  deficit  was  created  during 
peacetime. 

I  believe  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to 
this  past  record,  because,  as  one  Member 
of  the  Senate,  I  hate  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment launch  on  another  round  of  deficit 
spending.  ♦ 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
large  interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt.  Last  year  those  interest  charges 
amounted  to  approximately  $9  billion — 
a  very  large  amount.  But  to  those  who 
have  been  shedding  crocodile  tears  for 
the  taxpayers  because  of  those  large  na- 
tional-debt interest  charges  I  point  out 
that  95  percent  of  the  $9  billion  Interest 
charges  on  this  national  debt  goes  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  portion  of  the  na- 
tional debt  which  was  created  under  the 
Democratic  administrations.  It  is  very 
appropriate  that  sympathy  for  the  high 
interest  charges  and  deficit  spending 
comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Tliey  created  the  most  of  this  debt.  I 
shall  not  vote  for  any  measure  under  this 
hypocritical  method  of  passing  some- 
thing out  to  the  American  people  with- 
out at  the  same  time  including  in  the 
bill  a  provision  by  means  of  which  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  of 
America  cannot  spend  itself  into  pros- 
perity on  borrowed  money.  It  is  time  we 
recognized  that  fact.  The  attempt  to  do 
that  has  been  made  before.  In  1932  the 
administration  launched  into  a  period  of 
deficit  spending.  What  happened  to  un- 
employment? In  1940,  after  8  years  of 
deficit  spending,  trying  to  spend  our- 
selves into  prosperity,  14.6  percent  of  our 
labor  force  was  unemployed;  17  percent 
was  unemployed  in  1939;  19  percent  was 
unemployed  in  1938.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  history  that  we  cannot 
t>orrow  money  and  spend  ourselves  into 
prosperity,  as  a  nation  or  as  a  State,  any 
more  than  one  can  as  an  individual. 

The  American  people  in  very  plain 
language  should  be  told  that  this  is  ap- 
parently the  beginning  of  the  launching 
into  another  era  of  excessive  deficit 
spending. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  fact 
as  we  vote  on  the  pending  report  and 
on  many  of  the  other  measures  being 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

I  serve  notice  that  to  all  these  bills 
I  shall  offer  amendments  similar  to  the 
one  I  have  been  discussing,  providing 
that  the  proposed  tax  goes  into  effect  on 
the  same  date  as  the  benefits.  If  we  are 
going  to  pass  such  bills  we  should  at  least 
put  a  price  tag  on  them.  .As  candidates 
stand  on  the  platform  and  brag  about 
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all  the  benefits  that  have  beea  given 
to  the  veaplt,  they  should  also  say.  "We 
have  ralaed  jroor  taxes  accordingly. " 
Let  the  American  people  know  that  they, 
and  they  akme.  are  paying  for  the  new 
profirams.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  access  to  any  mysterious 
source  of  income.  The  people  shall  ulti- 
mately have  to  pay  for  these  programs 
by  taxes,  or  we  must  launch  into  an- 
other era  of  defldt  spending  and  charge 
the  cost  to  our  grandchildren.  Then 
we  go  into  another  round  of  inflation. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WnUAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Earlier,  In  the  dis- 
cussion on  H.R.  4806.  the  Senator  pointed 
out  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  there 
was  provision — which  his  amendment 
would  have  cured,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  rejected — that  the  benefits  of  the 
bill  will  be  provided  between  now  and 
the  next  election,  and  the  bill  will  be 
paid  for  after  January   1963. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAMH  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wonder  if  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  to  be  an 
election  in  1964.  I  wonder  how  much 
poUUcal  hay  can  come  out  of  the  fact 
that  for  2  years  Americans  will  be 
carrying  taxes  to  finance  a  bill  the  bene- 
fits of  which  will  be  advanced? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ad- 
vanced that  arxument  to  a  Senator  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  He  sug- 
gested that  by  letting  the  tax  go  into 
effect  in  January  1963.  perhaps  by  the 
time  of  the  1964  elections  the  people 
will  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  had  not  known  we  were 
going  to  be  in  the  position  of  either  be- 
ing subjected  to  or  having  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  the  dissertation  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  on 
fiscal  responsibility,  or  lack  of  it.  by  the 
incumbent  in  the  White  House  today  and 
the  Democratic  ofHceholders  in  the  past 
28  years.  But  since  that  has  been  the 
diet  made  available  to  us,  I  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  fiscal  responsibility 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  talks 
about  rushing  into  another  era  of  deficit 
spending.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  just  gone  through  8  years 
of  the  highest  peacetime  deficit  spendinsr 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  lan:- 
est  peacetime  deficits,  in  the  state  of 
balances  of  cash  income  and  outgo,  were 
those  of  Mr.  Eisenhowers  two  terms, 
which  have  just  terminated. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  talked 
about  excess  interest.  I  am  glad  he  men- 
tioned that  factor.  The  total  public  and 
private  debt  in  the  United  States  today 
approximates  $1  trillion.  The  interest 
is  paid  by  the  American  people,  either  as 
borrowers,  or  taxpayers.  Insofar  as  the 
cost  to  them  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
way  to  dilTerentiate  between  the  two,  be- 
cause if  there  Is  a  necessity  to  pay  in- 
terest on  mortgaces  on  homes,  on  appli- 
ances in  the  home,  on  personal  loans,  or 


any  other  indebtedness,  or  in  the  form 
of  taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  or  by  the  States  to  pay  the  debt 
on  the  State  debts,  the  American  i)eopk' 
pay  for  it.  So  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
interest  paid  by  the  American  peoplo  i.s 
an  Item  of  e.xpensc  in  their  per.sonal 
budget,  whether  it  cors  into  their  own 
indebtedness  or  the  indebtedne.vi  of  ont- 
of  the  branches  of  tiieir  Guvernraent 

The  overall  intere.st  rates  at  this  time 
are  something  like  2  percentage  pomt.s 
above  what  they  were  when  Mr  E:Lsen- 
hower  was  elected  President  in  19511 
Add  the  additional  interest  cost.s  on  the 
$1  trillion  of  public  and  private  debt 
today,  and  we  get  the  astronomical 
figure  of  $20  billion  a  year  The  mini- 
mum amount  of  additional  interest 
paid  by  the  people  today  on  both  the 
pubUc  and  private  debt,  by  rea-son  of  the 
fiscal  and  monetary  control  policies  of 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  amounts 
to  $15  billion  a  year  That  Interest  rate 
is  locked  into  the  total  debt,  public  and 
private,  and  is  a  part  of  that  debt.  So 
that  for  years  in  the  future  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  paying  $15  billion  or 
more  a  year  in  exce-ss  interest  on  their 
private  and  public  debt  than  they  would 
have  paid  had  tlie  rate.s  of  inte-est  not 
been  affected  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, as  those  interest  rates  were 
changed  by  reason  of  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  monetary  control  policies 
of  the  Elisenhower  administration  So 
that  $15  to  $20  billion  a  year  penalty  in 
interest  ratrs  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
Eisenhower  heritiige  left  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  reason  of  the  fLscal  and 
monetary  control  policies  of  the  last  8 
years. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
did  not  mean  to  leave  the  Impre.ssion  that 
the  conference  bill  a.s  now  before  the 
Senate  does  not  have  provision  fnr  reve- 
nues to  pay  the  cost  of  the  bill  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  to  make  the  tax  ct)l- 
lectible  m  1961  and  1^62  We  .sought 
to  secure  agreement  of  the  House  to 
that  provision 

We  failed  That  does  not  change  the 
fact  that  the  tax-rai-sing  provisions  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  program  were  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  iUelf  It  is  true  the  tax 
would  be  applied  for  the  years  1962  and 
1963.  but  tlierem  i.s  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961  and  the  Un- 
employment Cumpen.sation  Act  of  1958. 
which  had  no  seif-liquidatiiiK  tax-col- 
lecting provision  written  Into  it  to  pay 
the  cost. 

Reference  was  made  to  S  909  and  to 
H  R.  4571.  the  latter  bein«  a  bill  for 
expansion  of  social  security  benefits  and 
coverage,  to  go  into  effect  on  one  date 
with  the  tax  revenOe  to  .start  on  another 
date.  The  Senator  talked  about  the  bill 
as  one  to  create  deficit  sp»'nding. 

I  am  .sure  the  .<--enatr,r  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  provisions  in  the  bill  are 
such  that  the  money  would  not  be  spent 
from  the  Trea.sury.  or  from  the  cash 
budget  of  the  Goverrunent.  but  instead 
would  come  from  the  .social  security  trust 
fund.  Therefore,  the  expenditure  would 
not  be  in  the  form  of  deficit  spending. 
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The  .same  is  true  with  respect  to  S.  909. 
Whether  the  two  bills  are  meritorious 
or  not  will  be  a  subject  to  which  Senators 
will  address  themselves  at  the  appropri- 
ate time,  but  the  $2  billion  cost  of  those 
two  bills  m  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
5-enat(.>r  from  Delaware  would  not  result 
in  any  deficit  in  the  general  revenue 
fund,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  ls  aware  of  that  fact. 

So,  Mr  President,  with  reference  to 
the  three  bills  the  Senator  mentioned, 
two  of  the  bills  Involve  moneys  not  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  fund, 
which  means  they  should  not  be  the  basl.s 
for  the  charge  of  deficit  spending,  and 
the  other  involves  funds  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  general  revenue  fund,  which  would 
require  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  going  from  the  general  revenue 
fund,  but  has  an  offset  through  the  posi- 
tive fact  that  the  measure  to  produce  the 
revenue  to  pay  for  the  cost  Is  written  into 
the  bill. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  rate  of 
unemployment  in  1940  No  Senator  re- 
grets any  more  than  I  do  that  after  8 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  leadership  we  had  a  rate  of  imem- 
ployment  of  14  6  percent  of  the  labor 
force  But,  Mr  President,  when  Mr 
Roo.sevelt  went  into  office  the  percentage 
o'  unemployment  wa.s  24  9.  on  the  basis 
of  the  record  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor I  am  forced  to  say  that  as  I  viewed 
the  situation,  from  where  I  was  in  1932 
and  1933.  my  impression  was  then,  and 
It  still  is.  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
was  much  huher  than  that  figure. 

Unfortunate  as  it  was  that  the  rate  of 
unemployment  was  still  14.6  in  1940,  it 
had  been  reduced  from  24  9  percent  in 
1933.  The  present  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, in  tlie  vicinity  of  8  percent  or  ap- 
proachmg  it.  has  grown  from  a  rate  of 
around  3  percent  in  the  last  DemocraUc 
year  preceding  the  present  Democratic 
year. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact 
that  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration were  8  years  of  the  largest 
peacetime  deficit  spending  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

That  IS  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  more  taxes  were  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  those  8  years  than  had 
b<'en  paid  by  the  American  people  in  the 
173  ye.irs  prior  thereto,  including  the  20 
years  of  the  Truman  and  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministrations and  the  costs  of  World 
War  II.  It  was  the  largest  peacetime 
deficit  in  history 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President,  I  yield  my- 
-self  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President,  In  those  8 
years  the  Government  collected  more 
money  in  taxes  from  the  American  peo- 
ple than  had  been  collected  In  the  173 
years  prior  thereto  since  the  Govern- 
ment was  founded. 

I  had  not  thought  that  these  remarks 
were  appropriate  to  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  would  not  have  made  them 
at  this  time  had  they  not  been  provoked 
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by  the  discussion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  E>elaware.  The  Soiator 
certainly  had  a  perfect  right  to  make 
his  remarks.  I  cherish  my  friendship 
for  him.  The  Senator  Icnows  I  have 
great  respect  and  regard  for  him.  In 
view  of  the  range  of  his  remarks,  their 
significance,  implications,  and  context, 
I  felt  that  these  few  brief  remarks  should 
be  put  Into  the  Rscord,  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord on  fiscal  responsibility  straight. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  takes  his 
seat? 

Mr  KERR.  If  I  am  to  yield  at  aU  I 
shall  have  to  do  so  before  I  take  my 

cpat        T  vidd 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
year  1952.  Was  the  United  States  in 
war  in  Korea  in  1952? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  I  re- 
member that  the  United  States  was  at 
war  then. 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  thai^  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  this  to  the  Senator: 
At  no  time  in  the  years  before  Korea  or 
after  Korea  did  the  unemployment  rate 
reach  its  current  level,  nor  had  it  been 
at  the  current  level  since  1940. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  desire  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  siu-e  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  desires  to  have  the  record 
completely  straight  in  connection  with 
these  figures  on  unemplojrment. 

I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  unemplosrment 
rate  in  the  year  1960,  based  upon  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  5.6  per- 
cent. The  average  imemployment  rate 
for  the  year  1949,  which  was  the  last 
Democratic  year  before  the  Korean  War, 
was  5.9  percent,  which  is  higher  than  the 
rate  in  the  year  1960. 

I  do  not  think  my  friend  from  C^da- 
homa  would  boast  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
preceding  administrations,  either  in  1940 
or  in  1949.  the  unemplojmient  was  c\xnA 
by  war.  I  know  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  leave  that  implication,  and  cer- 
tainly I  do  not;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  deficit  spending  did  not  cure  the 
unemplojrment  in  either  of  those  periods. 
I  emphasize  again — our  country  cannot 
spend  Itself  into  prosperity  on  borrowed 
money.  This  has  been  proven  by  the 
record  of  the  8  srears  of  the  New  Deal 
administration.  It  was  proven  again  in 
1949. 

It  is  true  that  in  1958  we  had  the 
largest  peacetime  deficit  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  accept  that  as  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 


But  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did 
not  tell  the  whole  story. 

I  also  Invite  the  attention  of  my 
friend  to  the  fact  that  since  1900  the 
Republican  Party  has  had  control  of 
our  Government  for  34  years.  During 
those  34  years  the  Repubhcan  Party  bal- 
anced the  budget  22  times,  while  the 
budget  was  balanced  by  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  only  three 
times. 

In  the  22  years  the  Republican  Party 
balanced  the  budget  the  surpluses  to- 
taled $21,990  million.  In  the  12  years 
in  which  the  Republicans  did  not  bal- 
ance the  budget,  including  1958,  which 
had  the  largest  peacetime  deficit,  the 
total  deficit  was  $35,400  milhon.  There- 
fore, from  the  34  Republican  years  of 
operation  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, there  was  a  total  deficit  of  only 
$13.4  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  26 
years  of  Democratic  administrations  the 
Democrats  spent  $268  billion  more  than 
they  took  in.  They  balanced  the  budget 
only  three  times. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  our  present  $9 
billion  interest  charges  go  to  pay  inter- 
est on  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
created  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

This  is  the  reason  that  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  caution  the  Senate  and  the 
country  against  the  fact  that  we  are  to- 
day apparently  launching  into  another 
era  of  deficit  spending. 

It  is  true,  as  you  stated  and  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  that  the 
cost  of  the  benefits  under  two  of  the  bills 
which  I  mentioned  would  be  paid  out  of 
the  trust  fund  of  social  security  instead 
of  from  the  general  fund.  What  differ- 
ence does  that  make?  Since  when  did 
the  trust  fund  not  belong  to  the  con- 
tributors of  the  social  security  system? 
If  that  is  not  deficit  spending,  by  such 
a  line  of  reasoning  we  could  use  all  of 
the  $20  billion  in  the  trust  fund  and  bal- 
ance the  national  budget.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that.  Certainly  if  we  spend 
from  the  trust  fund  without  providing  a 
way  for  reimbursement  we  are  only 
postponing  the  day  the  American  people 
will  have  to  provide  the  money  in  the 
form  of  additional  taxes. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Administration  is  making  elaborate 
plans  to  spend  $8  billion  during  the  next 
2  years,  but  it  makes  no  plans  to  raise 
the  revenue  imtil  after  the  next  election. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  poli- 
cies regarding  financing  our  national 
debt  were  strongly  endorsed  by  many 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as 
well  as  by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  As  evidence  of  that  statement  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  Jan- 
uary 1961  when  President  Kennedy  took 
office,  his  appointments  to  the  Cabinet, 
from  the  OfiQce  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  right  down  to  the  man 
who  has  the  responsibility  of  man- 
agement of  the  debt,  were  all  men 
who  strongly  endorsed  the  monetary 
policies  of  the  preceding  administration. 
These  men  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  a  member,  and  strongly  en- 
dorsed   the    monetary    policies    of    the 


previous  administration  and  indicated 
that  they  would  continue  those  same 
policies.  They  are  being  continued  to- 
day. The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
imanimously  confirmed  those  who  are 
pledged  to  continue  to  carry  out  the 
sound  fiscal  policies  of  the  preceding 
administration.  Certainly  we  would  all 
like  to  have  lower  interest  rates,  if  they 
could  be  obtained  in  the  borrowing  of 
money.  But  money  is  a  commodity,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  have  another  round  of 
deficit  spending  such  as  we  had  even  in 
1958,  we  will  find  that  the  extra  demand 
for  money  by  the  present  administration 
will  again  call  for  higher  interest  rates. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
strong  control  over  our  budgetary  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
set  the  record  straight,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  neither  endorse  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
preceding  administration,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  the  slightest  evidence 
that  they  were  soimd.  On  the  contrary, 
as  I  have  so  often  noted  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate,  I  thought  they  were  very 
unsound  fiscal  and  monetary  control 
ix)licies. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did 
not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  endorsed  those  policies  in 
any  of  his  remarks.  I  merely  wished  to 
point  out  that  he  supi>orted  the  con- 
firmation of  the  appointees  of  President 
Kennedy  who  did  endorse  such  policies. 

Mr.  BZERR.  I  believe  the  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  what  the  Senator 
said,  and  I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  the  inference  is  not  justified,  and 
that  my  position  and  record  are  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senator  wishes  to  speak  further  on  this 
side,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4806. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  absent  from  the  Senate  the  re- 
mainder of  today,  tomorrow,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  COALITION  OF  PATRI- 
OTIC SOCIETIES  32D  ANNUAL 
LUNCHEON    MEETING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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In  the  body  of  the  Record  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  32d  annual  luncheon 
meetinir  of  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Socieilea.  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Waahlncton.  DC.  on  February 
2.  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folloies: 

Resolutions     of     Amzkicam     CoALmuN     or 
Patwottc  Societies 

meeting  tkk  cowstitutio n a l  crisis 
Wb«reas  tbe  people  of  the  U.uted  States 
now  face  a  ■erlous  constltutlunal  crisis  In 
which  they  have  to  deal  with  Increiislng  cen- 
tralization of  power  In  Federal  agencies  with 
corresponding  Ices  of  cherished  liberties  as 
Individual*  and  encroachmentB  on  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  governments  of  the  States 
aa  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  some  of  the  most  serious  of  these 
developments  are  attributable  to  attempted 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  and 

Whereas  a  long  train  of  illegal,  uncon- 
stitutional rullnga.  If  allowed  to  t>e  treated 
as  law.  either  through  action  or  Inaction, 
win  result  In  the  orerthrow  of  our  form  of 
limited  constitutional  government  In  favor 
of  an  unlimited  and  absolute  centralized 
autocracy:   Therefore  be  It 

Reaolvrd.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc.,  commend  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  action: 

1.  That  the  sereral  States,  In  their  highest 
sovereign  capacltlce  through  their  legisla- 
tures, pass  appropriate  acts  declaring  the  Il- 
legal rulings  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  beyond  the  Courts  con.stltutlonal 
authority,  invalid,  and  not  law  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  concerned,  there- 
by clarifying  and  making  dellnlte  for  the 
benefit  of  law  enforcement  officers  so  that 
they  can  know  what  la  the  law  in  the  given 
SUte. 

TWENTT-THDU)    AMENDMENT 

Whereas  America's  greatness  Is  the  product 
of  a  people's  faith  In  constitutional  law.  de- 
signed to  protect  th^  property  and  enterprUe 
of  each  citizen  from  political  invasion  and 
conquest;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  now  uper.ites  700 
large  businesses  and  each  competes  t.ix  free 
with  every  phase  of  American  private  enter- 
prise; and 

Whereas  the  value  of  these  Onverument- 
owned  corporations  Is  estimated  at  fmm  860 
to  «100  billion  and  If  they  were  sold  to  private 
Individuals  or  corporations,  this  amount  of 
money  could  be  used  to  reduce  the  national 
debt  and  these  corporations  would  be  placed 
on  the  tax  rolls,  paying  corporation  tax,  city 
tax.  county  tax,  and  school  tax  Therefore 
be   It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  r.f 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc..  urges  everv  State 
legislature  to  pass  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  act  favor- 
ably on  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  23  pri>p. is- 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  Con.stltutiun  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  ak)oll.';hlng  personal 
Income,  estate,  and  gift  ta-xes  and  pr'h'.bitu.k; 
the  United  States  from  engaging  in  business 
In  competition  with  Its  citizens. 

PASnCIPATION     n»     NATO     CONVFNTION 

Whereas  clause  7  of  section  9  of  the  flrst 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  provides:  "No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law  ';  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  settled  by  numerous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  under  this  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Congress  does  not  have  the  power 
to  make  appropriations  of  public  moneys. 
except  for  public  porpose:   and 


Whereas   Public   Law   86^  719,   to   authorize 

the  participation  in  an  International  con- 
vention <'t  representative  citizens  from  the 
North  Atlantic  Tteaty  nations  to  examine 
how  greater  political  and  economic  coopera- 
tion among  their  peoples  may  be  promoted; 
and 

Whereas  this  law  provides  that  the  Com- 
missi )n  will  travel  ,tnd  act  as  private  clU- 
zen.«i    and 

Whereas  this  law  the  constitutionality  of 
which  h.i-s  been  r-h.iTeiit'ed  In  the  US  Sen- 
ate, conflicts  with  the  above  quoted  consti- 
tutional provision  because  It  would  author- 
ize appropriation  of  tax  money  to  p.<\y  the 
expenses  of  private  clM/ens  engaged  In  a 
private  ml.sslon.  and 

Whereas   the   Logan    Ac-    makes   It    a     rime 
for   any  private  citizen   to   attempt    Ui  c.irry 
on    negot.atlon.s    with    .ii;y    foreikjn    country 
Therefore    t>e  it 

Rfxolvid.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc  .  requests  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  reconsider 
talcing  part  In  such  a  m  .vement  as  set  forth 
In  Public  Law  86  IVj  which  is  In  vlol.itlnn 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  cau.se  confusion  and  cast 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  Europeans  upon  the 
authority  of  those  who  ure  r.  w  empowertxl 
to  repre.spnt  the  UiU'.-d  States,  b^  th  diplo- 
matically and  militarily  In  c.  nncctlon  with 
the  NATO  Treaty     and  be   It  further 

Re^rtlied.  That  such  an  exploratory  con- 
vention would  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  change  our  form  of  government  without 
the  cmsent  of  the  people 

SrPPRE.S.SION    OF    FRFEDOM    Of    SPEECH 

Rf^h-ed.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  .Societies.  Inc  .  expresses  Its  supfKirt 
of  the  stand  t.<iicen  by  Senator  3tti.es  Ubiuczs 
In  opposition  to  the  attack  on  freedom  of 
speech  of  .\merican  citl/ens  In  the  form  of 
censorship  under  the  guise  of  the  require- 
ments (<{  security 

DI.S  ARMAMENT    .VEGOTIATIONS 

Resoled.  TJi.it  the  .\merlcan  Coalition  of 
Patrlotl.:  S. Krletles  Inc  .  recommends  tliat 
our  Government  bring  an  irnmedl.ite  end  to 
further  disarmament  negon.itions.  and  be  It 
further 

Rdiilird.  That  our  Government  Immedi- 
ately re-sume  weapons  testing  and  strengthen 
In  every  p<j«8lble  way  our  military  prepared- 
ness pn  gram 

MAJ       'MM^TTM.     RECEX        PRI.SONER     or     PEACE 

Whereas  World  War  II  ended  m.re  th  m  15 
years  ag  >  but  •  •  •  tliousands  of  war  pris- 
oners are  undergoing  unusual  punishment 
Inflicted  without  regard  to  rules  of  evidence 
or  the  principles  of  international  agreements 
onceriifd  with  the  laws  of  war.   and 

W:iereis  one  ouisianfling  ex.miple  of  such 
punishn.ent  is  MaJ  W.ilttr  Heder.  formerly 
of  the  German  .Army,  and  n  w  in  an  Italian 
military  pris<in.  who  has  boen  In  captivity 
for  more    than    15   years,    and 

Where  IS  the  series  of  clr.-umstances  cul- 
mlnatlnir  In  the  sentence  of  Major  Reder  to 
life  Impri.sormient  were  so  grossly  unju.st  as 
to  cause  hi.s  liberation  to  become  an  Index  of 
the  capalty  of  Western  nations  to  cimform 
to  tbe  p-lnciples  of  justice     and 

Where. is  the  studies  of  .Major  Keder's  case 
by  F  J  !•  Veale.  a  dl.s'mgulshed  member  .>f 
the  Brl'l.h  bar  as  publlsJied  in  'W.ir  Crimes 
Dl.srrfetl/  Veiled"  i  Devln-.Ad  ilr  1<).S9.  pp 
137  176t  show  that  Major  Ileder,  in  the  per- 
form:incf  of  his  duties  on  September  21i  1944. 
as  comm  mder  of  Heconn:iissance  Unit  No  16 
In  the  encirclement  and  destruction  of  the 
Communl.st  Stella  Rosa  Brigade.  acU-d  In 
accord  with  the  highest  tndiilons  of  mili- 
tary service  and  In  line  with  long-est.iblished 
preceden-s  In  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain    and  Italy    and 

Whereas  his   battle  conduct  won  him  not 
only  the  approval  of  hU  Immediate  superior 


In  conunand  and  his  eommandsr  In  chief- 
and  ' 

Whereas  the  long  chain  of  evenU  in  his 
personal  Uagedy  was  InlUally  set  In  motion 
by  both  the  action  and  InacUon,  first  of 
US    authorities  and  later  of  BrltUh;  and 

Whereas  all  but  few  of  the  so-called  war 
criminals  of  World  War  II.  Including  German 
Meld  Marshal  Kesselrlng,  have  long  since 
been  released,  and 

Whereas  Major  Reder  has  become  a  symb<il 
of   ai.s<ord    that    must   be    rectified   before   a 
more  complete  restoration  of  harmony  among 
the    nations    of    the    West    can    be    effected 
Therefore    be   It 

Resalitd.  by  the  Amcrxcan  Coalition  of 
Patruitu-  Sorirtiei    Inc  , 

1  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
l)e  formally  requested  to  use  the  good  offices 
of  our  (iovernmrnt  to  secure  the  release  of 
Maj.  r  Reder  so  jis  to  strengthen  the  general 
respect  for  the  principles  of  Iniernallouui 
law  In  the  treatment  of  prisoners;  and 

2  Tliat  the  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic  of 
It.ily  be  respectfully  requested  to  Institute 
.m  oiTlcial  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  case  of 
Major  Reder  U  one  for  the  exercise  of  execu- 
ti-  e  clemency    and 

3  That  the  Presiden's  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many be  re.spectfully  requested  to  take  cor- 
responding action. 

JflilCI.M.     OATII  * 

Where.is  the  contract  known  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (art  VI,  cl  3) 
proMdes  that  "aU  executive  and  Judicial 
officers  both  of  the  United  Slates  and  of  the 
.^e-,  eral  S->^4tes.  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
.cTirm  ition,  to  support  this  Constitution" 
and 

Wli<re.is  tlie  oath  prescribed  (28  USC 
45.<  June  25.  1948  >.  !,«•  each  Justice  or  Judge 
of  the  United  Stiites  to  take  before  perform- 
II. g  the  duties  of  hU  offi<  e   t.s 

I. ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

i\ffirm>  that  I  will  administer  Justice  wlUi- 
out  rcsp.('  to  persons,  and  do  equal  right 
to  the  p.  xjr  and  to  the  rich,  and  that  I  will 
faithfully  and  Impartially  discharge  and 
pi-rform  all  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  me  as 

-    according    to    the    l)e8t    of   my 

.ibllltles  and  understanding,  agreeably  to 
the  Con.stitu-.lon  and  laws  i<i  the  United 
StitPt>     So  help  me  God";  and 

Whereas  the  above  quoted  oath  does  not 
bind  Fed.ral  judicial  officers  "to  support  this 
Consiltu-lon "  by  oath  or  affirmation  as  spe- 
nncally  required  by  article  VI  clause  3,  but 
constitutes  a  palpable  departure  from  clearly 
.sU-jtcd  constitutional  requirements  and 
thus  Invites  and  encourages  subversion;  and 

Whereas  the  danger  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exceeding  lu  limits  was  recogniaed 
by  the  founders  of  our  conslirutlonal  sys- 
tem, well  Illustrated  by  Jefferson's  1823 
statement  "There  Is  no  d.anger  I  apprehend 
'o  mu'h  a."!  the  con.soiid.iMon  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  the  noiseless,  and  therefore  un- 
alarmlng.  instrumentality  of  the  Supreme 
fourt  ■    and 

Whereas  all  other  officers  named  In  article 
VI  of  the  Constitution,  both  Federal  and 
State,  are  affirmatively  bound  by  a  direct 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  valid  reason  why 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  should  be 
Immune  from  being  likewise  bound  by  such 
oath  or  affirmation;  and 

Whereas  failure  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  be  bound  Xrf  such 
oath  or  affirmation  automatically  dlsquail- 
fle«  them  for  the  offices  In  the  name  of  which 
they  have  been  serving,  and 

V.  here.ui  'he  .several  St  ites.  us  signatories  or 
parties  to  the  Constitution,  have  contractual 
responsibilities  to  enforce  the  terms  of  this 
compact  and  to  prevent  Its  subversion: 
Therefore  be  It 
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Retolved  by  th«  Americmn  OoaUtkm  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc., 

1.  That  the  people  of  the  aeveral  States, 
acting  In  their  highest  sovereign 
through  their  State  Kovemmants 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  enact 
measures  declaring  that  only  those  Jadielal 
officials.  Federal  and  State,  who  are  duly 
bound  by  oath  "to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion." shall  exercise  Judicial  power  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  concerned;  and 

a.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
promptly  enact  legislation  to  amend  title 
25.  United  States  Code,  section  453.  so  as  to 
bind  Federal  Judicial  officers  by  oath  or 
uffirmatlon  "to  support  this  Constitution." 

IMMraaATION 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  In  1052,  there 
has  been  an  unremitting  attack  against  this 
monumental  legislation  by  Conununlsts, 
hyphenated  Americans,  political  auctioneers, 
and  starry-eyed  liberals:   and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  our  protec- 
tive national  origins  Immigration  system,  em- 
bodied in  the  Immigration  and  Ifatioiiality 
Act  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  this  Re- 
public; and 

Whereas  patriotic  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals have  succeeded  in  repelling  a  direct 
frontal  attack  for  repeal  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  enemies  of  the  act  have  re- 
sorted to  the  technique  of  chipping  away  at 
the  act  by  lax  enforcement,  administrative 
Interpretations  und  amendments  which  have 
the  effect  of  undermining  the  foimdatlons  of 
our  cultural  integrity  and  threaten  our  secu- 
rity; and 

Whereas  this  tochnlque  of  chipping  away  Is 
more  difficult  to  detect  and  defeat  than  a 
direct  frontal  attack:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolned,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societlee,  Inc..  call  to  action  all 
patriotic  organbatlons  and  Individuals  to 
resist  lax  enforcement  and  administration  ot 
OUT  inunigration  laws  aiul  to  ferret  out  and 
defeat  all  amendments  to  the  Immigration 
laws  which  would  weaken  or  undermine  them 
by  either  admission  of  additional  numbers  of 
aliens  or  relaxinf  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission or  deportiition. 

puLrncAL  ACTivrriKs  or  chvschis 

Whereas  certain  church  organizations  and 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  (formerly 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches)  make 
claims  of  representing  80  million  church 
members  from  ever  35  denominations  In 
their  lobbies  on  fnlltlcal,  economic,  and  so- 
cial controversies:  and 

Whereas  the  consistent  support  by  these 
church  organizations  oT  objectives  such  as 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  massive  for- 
eign aid:  consistent  support  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  position  on  opposition  to  tbe  Walter- 
McCarran  Immlg-atlon  Act:  suppMt  Of  the 
international  Labor  Organisation;  opposition 
to  congressional  investigations  of  subver- 
sion, typify  radical  poUUcal  positions  that 
are  personally  opjiosed  by  the  great  majority 
of  church  members;  and 

Whereas  the  ^jnerlcan  Coalition  of  Pa- 
triotic Societies.  Inc.,  for  numy  yean  has 
recognized  and  has  had  docunaShted  proof 
of  the  infiltratliui  of  sodallam  and  un- 
Anierlcanlsm  In  mrtaln  church  organlxatloos 
and  social  action  conunltteea:  Tbarefors  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  CkMdltlon  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc^  go  on  reoord  as 
questioning  the  validity  of  ths  "««'""«  ot 
these  organizatloiu  that  thsy  ispisssnl  the 
opinion  of  their  monhera  in  nonrsUglous 
matters,  and  we  further  opposs  tbe  poUtieal. 
economic,  socialistic  world  govammsnt  actlT- 
Ities  of  these  church  organlaatloiia  as  trsing 
a  threat  to  Chilstlanlty  and  an  aid  to 
atheistic  communism. 


DKucs  AND  If  Aaconcs 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  Investigate  all 
aspects  of  the  illicit  Importation  of  drugs 
and  narcotics  from  foreign  sotirces  with  a 
view  of  determining  if  there  are  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  trMitment  of  addicts,  and 
control  of  the  traffic,  than  now  in  use  in  this 
country,  including  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, distribution,  and  financing. 

OBSCENE    MATERIAL 

Whereas  the  production  of  obscene  ma- 
terial, including  many  magazines  on  sale  at 
newsstands,  is  a  fantastic  business  in  this 
country  today  detrimental  to  the  morals  and 
sanctity  of  oui  homes  and  conducive  to  tbe 
increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 

Whereas  a  source  of  obscene  material  has 
been  traced  to  supporters  of  communism: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc.,  requests  Congress 
and  State  legislatures  for  legislation  to 
strengthen  criminal  penalties  for  the  mail- 
ing, importing,  or  transporting  of  obscene 
matter  by  giving  stiffer  Jail  sentences,  in- 
creasing fines  and  making  Jail  sentences 
mandatory   for   additlonM   offensiis. 

METRO    GOVERNMENTT 

Whereas  metro  government  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  movement  to  establish  In  the  United 
States  a  Soviet-style  arrangcmen" — dividing 
the  Nation  Into  metropolitan  areas — each 
governed  by  an  appointed  expert;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  In  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  which  guarantees  to  citizens, 
government  by  elected  representatives;    and 

Whereas  the  metro-drofted  model  consti- 
tution, charters  and  laws,  which  are 
sloganeered  as  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment are,  In  fact,  disguised  proposals  for 
the  abolishment  of  constitutional  rights, 
and  for  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  Interstate  compact:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc..  request  that  an  In- 
restlgatlon  by  appropriate  comnriittees  of 
State  and  Federal  Governments  be  Instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree 
of  danger  inherent  In  the  metro  coUectlvlst 
philosophy  (which  already  has  Infiltrated  our 
dxial  governments  at  all  levels)  and  Is  an- 
tagonistic to,  and  the  antithesis  of,  our  re- 
publican— or  check  and  balance — form  of 
government,  erected  as  an  institution  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people. 

URBAN   RENEWAL 

Whereas  public  housing  is  a  favorite  pro- 
gram  of  big  sp>ender8   in   government;    and 

Whereas  a  new  asp>ect  of  Federal  housing 
is  called  urban  renewal  which  Is  a  federally 
financed  program  of  city  planning  under 
whldi  municipal  governments  are  au- 
thorized to  seize  homes  and  other  private 
property  and  resell  them,  below  cost,  to 
other  private  citizens,  who  agree  to  develop 
the  area  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
the  municipal  urban  renewal  commission; 
and 

Whereas  the  tremendous  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  Is  vested  in  a  city's  urban  re- 
newal oommtnsion;  and 

Whereas  eminent  domain  can  be  a  very 
dangerous  power  and  the  meaning  of  neces- 
sary public  use  must  be  strictly  limited  or 
BO  one  can  consider  his  property  safe  from 
seizure;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
money  except  what  it  takes  from  Its  cltl- 
■sns  in  the  form  of  taxes  which  are  then 
siphoned  through  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
and  returned  to  the  States  in  the  form  of 
doles  less  administrative  costs:  ITierefore 
be  it 

JtcMOlved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc.,  opposes  Federal 
financing  of  urban  renewal  as  a  dangerous 
Increase    in   Federal   spending   with   its   ac- 


companying centralization  of  Federal  power 
over  our  cities  and  its  violations  of  private 
property  rights. 

rORZIGN  AID  AND  TEADS 

Whereas  our  depressed  areas  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  unending  wage-price  spiral  and 
of  governmental  intervention  in  the  field 
of  International   commerce   and  trade;    and 

Whereas  this  Intervention  and  failure  to 
enact  corrective  measures  have  contributed 
to  higher  production  and  living  costs,  and 
unemployment  and  inflation;  and 

Whereas  these  governmental  policies  have 
forced  the  removal  of  American  Industries 
to  foreign  nations;  and 

Whereas  these  policies  have  seriously  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  commercial  enterprises, 
particularly  In  the  ceramic,  clothing,  type- 
writer, electrical  equipment,  textile,  mil- 
linery, toy.  chemical,  photographic,  shlp- 
bulldlng.  automobile,  Jewelry,  knitwear, 
heavy  industrial  equipment  and  other  In- 
dustries; and 

Whereas  the  proposed  depressed  area  pro- 
gram is  wholly  unrealistic  and  inadequate 
to  correct  these  conditions  and  to  support 
American  workers  thus  deprived  of  their 
livelihood;  and 

Whereas  such  measures  would  further  in- 
crease governmental  intervention  in  the 
economy :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc.,  urges  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  repeal  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act ;  that  the  function  of  im- 
posing tariffs  be  restored  to  the  Congress, 
where  it  constitutionally  belongs;  that  the 
tariff  schedules  now  applicable  to  the  affect- 
ed Industries  be  equalized  In  order  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign  goods  In  the 
American  market. 

SEVER  DIPLOMATIC  REULTIONS  WTTH  THI  U^.S^. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  demonstrat- 
ed Its  lack  of  good  faith  in  our  treaties  with 
It;  and 

Whereas  It  has  maintained,  despite  Its 
commitment  not  to  interfere  In  our  domestic 
affairs,  an  apparatus  of  espionage,  saboti^e, 
and   subversion   within   our   borders;    and 

Whereas  It  has  subjected  our  Nation  and 
its  leaders  to  a  barrage  of  Insults  and  abuse: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc.,  urges  our  Govern- 
ment to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
n.S.S.R..  that  it  declare  the  Ccnununist 
Party  of  the  United  States  a  conspiracy  with- 
in our  borders,  that  American  members  of 
the  conspiracy  be  charged  with  treason  and 
dealt  with  accordingly,  and  that  foreign 
agents  be  prosecuted  for  espionage. 

UNITKD   NATIONS 

Whereas  for  over  15  years  the  United 
States  has  taken  every  reasonable  action  in 
and  cooperated  with  the  United  Nations  in 
an  effort  to  attain  the  declared  objective 
of  that  organization,  namely,  the  settlement 
of  world  disputes  without  war;  and 

Whereas  the  history  of  these  15  years 
shows  that  the  United  Nations  has  not  only 
failed  of  Its  high  objective  but  has  actually 
encouraged  the  aggression  and  expansion  of 
the  Communist  powers,  so  that  today  resist- 
ance by  the  United  Nations  to  all  forms  of 
International  violence,  lawlessnees.  mass 
murder,  and  genocide  is  not  even  token  in 
reality,  and  in  fact  represents  an  obstacle  to 
the  legitimate  national  policies  of  tbe  great 
nations  of  the  free  wcH-ld,  Including  particu- 
larly the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  rationallzatlon  frequently 
offered  that  It  is  better  to  talk  than  to  fight 
has  proved  an  UluscM-y  hope,  since  the  Com- 
munist powers  unfailingly  decline  to  talk 
whenever  their  vital  Interests  are  involved 
In  any  criticism;  and 

Whereas,  the  Korean  war.  the  Sues  crisis. 
the  Iraqi  revolution,  the  current  events  in 
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the  Congo,  and  Buuny  otb«rs  clearly  demon- 
strate that.  If  «•  Mitnwt  the  sovereignty  ot 
the  United  SUUs  and  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  p«oi>l«  to  the  United  Nations,  we 
are  running  a  grav*  liak;  and 

Whereas  at  tb*  time  of  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  United  Nations  or- 
ganization ther*  waa  no  realization  of  the 
deplorable  fact  tbftt  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  |»Un  behind  It  were  the 
handiwork  of  treaictaerous  Americans  work- 
ing for  foreign  powers  whose  hidden  alms 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  the  UMinbershlp  of  the  United 
Nations  has  incraassrt  and  continues  to  in- 
crease In  numbers  aiarmlngly.  and  the  pres- 
ent members  of  tb*  United  Nations  already 
Include  99  nations,  of  which  a  substantial 
percentage  are  nswly  formed  political  crea- 
tions, incapable  of  directing  their  own 
affairs  aside  from  any  constructive  partici- 
pation In  a  world  organization  and  which 
nevertheless  possess  equal  voting  power  In 
the  General  Assembly  with  the  United 
States,  despite  wtUch  the  United  States  bears 
the  major  portion  of  all  costs;  and 

Whereas  despite  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  pres- 
tige and  Influence  In  the  United  Nations 
organization,  this  prestige  and  Influence  is 
being  perilously  sroded  to  a  point  where  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  organization  In- 
imical to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  only  possible  but  probable:  and 

Whereas  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  Is  be- 
ing blurred  and  obstructed  by  the  continued 
highly  publicized  association  of  lu  leaders 
with  Irresponsible  and  criminal  elements 
from  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  this  great  destiny  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  American  Nation  to 
revive,  restore,  and  maintain  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  domestic  and  International  con- 
duct, which  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
Nation  since  Its  birth;  and 

Whereas  despite  express  provisions  to  the 
contrary,  partlctpetion  in  the  United  Na- 
tions has  resulted  in  a  direct  and  indirect 
surrender  of  sovereignty  by  the  American 
Nation  and  an  impingement  on  Its  domestic 
affairs  unforaeen  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Charter  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc..  urges  the  expedi- 
tious withdrawal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  the  United  Nations 
organization    from    American    territory. 

CUBA 

Whereas  Cuba  has  become  <i  100-percent 
Soviet  satellite,  only  90  miles  from  our 
shores;  and 

Whereas  as  always,  bloodthirsty  Commu- 
nist satellite  state  at  our  very  threshold. 
they  have  scourged  and  defiled  Cuba,  de- 
stroyed all  elementary  decency  and  oblit- 
erated every  right  and  freedom:  and 

Whereas  unless  broken  and  thrown  back. 
cfxnmunism  will  surge  on  to  engulf  and  de- 
stroy other  sister  Republics,  some  may  sink 
any  moment,  tbe  Caribbean  overnight  may 
become  a  Red  lake;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  Inhuman  to  abandon 
our  Cuban  friends  to  Communist  slavery. 
and 

Whereas  we  cannot  risk  having  a  Commu- 
nist satellite  state  at  our  very  threshhold. 
controlling  the  Oaribbean  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  tbe  Panama  Canal  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  and 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  of  America 
must  dictate  and  eontrol  its  own  policies, 
especially  when  tbe  very  lives  and  freedoms 
of  its  dtlaena  ara  at  stake:  Therefore  be  It 


Recoiled,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc  .  makes  the  follow- 
ing recommendations 

1.  Recognize  a  responsible  Cuban  Govern- 
ment In  exile.  Just  as  we  recognized  the  Pree 
French  and  others  during  World  War  II. 

a.  Oivi"  that  government  our  full  support, 
morally  and  materially,  with  arms  and 
money 

3  Invi  ke  a  pacific"  blockade  of  Cuba 
to  take  care  of  trading  by  the  Communist 
nations 

4  Continue  US  cooperation  and  guidance 
after  the  Communists  have  been  driven  out 
of  Cuba  in  order  to  rehabilitate  that  poor 
country  t-nd  bring  It  back  to  freedom  and 
cr>nstUiitlonr»l  representative  grivernment 

CASIBBKAN     SECtnirTT 

Whereas  since  the  1950  Suez  crisis  the 
Caribbean  h<is  become  a  fourth  front  against 
the  United  States  with  the  Panama  Canal 
as  the  key  target  In  the  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  world 
revolutloniiry  movement  known  as  the  in- 
ternational  Communist  conspiracy.    <incl 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  generation  has  been 
the  treatment  of  symptoms  rathrr  than 
causes,  and  replete  with  surrenders  of  basic 
rights  and  principles  with  consequent  In- 
tenslficatlr  n  of  diplomatic   problems,    and 

Whereas  our  C:inbbeap.  policies  h;ive 
tended  to  bring  about  a  lung  series  of  dip- 
lomatic fa-lures  adversely  affecting  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  .tnd  '^ther  parts  of 
the  Western   Hemisphere,    and 

Wherea.s  these  f  vllures  h.ivr  contributed 
to  the  est.»blUhment  "f  a  Soviet  beachhead 
In  Cuba,  tlireatf  to  our  navn!  bases  ;U  Ou.in- 
tanamo.  Cuba,  and  Chagararn-ui  in  Trini- 
dad, overthrow  of  the  constitutional  gov- 
ernments ?f  Venezuela  and  other  countries 
fronting  rn  the  Caribbean,  and  the  f  irmnl 
raising  of  the  flag  nf  the  Republic  of  Puna- 
ma  over  Uie  Canal  Zone  territory,    imd 

Whereas  the  most  unfortunate  and  rejire- 
henslble  l  rdt-r  of  the  President  m  striking 
the  Hag  of  the  United  States  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Issued  under  pressure  of  Oonimunlst- 
Insplred  d'>mands  of  radicals  in  Panama  and 
on  advice  jf  the  Department  of  State  In  clear 
violation  of  our  traditional  Interpretation  of 
the  treatl.'s  of  1903.  1936.  and  1955  with  the 
Republic  )f  Panama,  and  In  contemptuous 
defiance  i.f  mandates  of  the  Congress,  has 
aided  and  abetted  the  subversive  forces  be- 
hind the  pr'->gram  for  Caribbean  conquest: 
and 

Whereai  the  repeated  diplomaUc  failures 
of  the  Gcvernment  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  Its  recognized  resp>onslblllty  for 
the  security  of  the  countries  bordering  the 
Csu-lbbean.  has  served  to  encourage  In- 
vasions o'  various  countries  by  revolution- 
aries froni  Soviet  Cuba  and  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  are  In  our 
Departmeit  of  State  communistic  or  other 
subversive  Innuences  that  are  still  hidden 
Therefore  be  it 

Rf  solve  I  by  thr  .AmeriraK  CoaUtion  of 
Patriotic    Societies.    Inc  . 

1  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
conduct  I'omprehenslve  Investigations  rela- 
tive to  si.bverslve  Influences  In  our  Depart- 
ment of  atate:    and 

3  That  the  Congress  by  appropriate 
measures  take  steps  to  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing 

(a)  Make  definite  and  reaflHrm.  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applying  to 
intervention  by  the  subversive  forces  known 
as  International  communism;   and 

(b)  Make  definite,  and  reaffirm.  V S  poli- 
cies for  «'xcluslve  Jurisdiction  In  perpetuity 
over  the  Panama  Canal  or  any  other  Isth- 
mian Canal  that  may  be  constructed  In  the 
future;    and 


ic)  Repudiate  tbe  Prasldent's  order  di- 
recting display  of  the  Panama  flsf  over  the 
Canal  Zone  territory  a  violation  of  law. 
treaty,  international  usage,  and  the  historic 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  invalid;  and 

(d)  Legislate  for  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent Caribbean  partial  force. 

DOMINICAN    aXPUBUC 

Whereas  the  Dominican  Republic  under 
the  leadership  of  OeneralLssimo  TruJiUo  has 
proven  to  be  a  loyal  friend  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  an  ardent  foe  of 
communism,   and 

Whereas  under  the  direction  of  certain 
State  Department  officials,  our  Governnnent 
haa  endorsed  the  antl-TruJUlo  stand  pro- 
moted by  Cuba's  Castro  and  Venezuela  s 
BetAncourt.    and 

Whereas  our  C»overnment  wrongfully  con- 
dmied  and   Joined   In   the  action  of  the  Or- 
Kanizatlon  of  American  States  In  withdraw- 
ing recognition  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
Therefore  be  It 

Rrtolied  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  3<jcletles.  Inc  .  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  demand  by  Joint 
resohitlon  the  immediate  reinstatement  of 
n  »rmal  dlpl.>matlc  relations  with  this  friend- 
ly Republic  In  the  Caribbean,  the  Dominican 
Republic 

TraarrosiAL  sea  wnrrH 

Whereas  a  fundamental  principle  of  In- 
ternational law  Is  the  3-mlle  limit  for  ter- 
ritorial seas,  and 

Whereas  Afro-Asian  nations,  with  Com- 
munist support,  are  endeavoring  to  extend 
the  present  3-mlle  limit  to  a  12-mlle  limit 
which  extension,  by  transforming  more  than 
3  million  square  miles  of  International  sea 
int  >  irrnUiridl  waters  clueable  at  the  will 
of  lus  sovereigns,  would  Impair  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  seas:  and 

Whereas  Uie  U  3  delegation  to  the  19«0 
I'm! ted  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea,  In  substantial  degree  conforming 
to  Soviet  strategy  for  the  high  seas,  voted 
to  compromise  with  this  principle  by  agree- 
ing to  a  6-mile  limit,  which  move  was  de- 
fe.Ated  by  only  one  vote;  and 

Whereas  any  such  compromise  in  prin- 
ciple would  affect  adversely  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  other  mari- 
time imiions  by  making  strategic  sea  routes 
and  air  above  subject  to  closure,  among 
them  such  Important  arteries  of  trade  as 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Bab-el  Mandeb.  and 
Malacca    Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc  , 

1  That  the  United  States  adhere  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  international  law 
providing  for  a  3-mlle  limit  as  the  width 
for  territorial  seas;  and 

2  That  the  Coi^reas  conduct  oompre- 
hensivc  inquiries  into  the  influence  in  the 
Department  of  State  responsible  for  tbe  at- 
tempted compromise  of  this  principle  in 
favor  of  a  6-mlle  limit. 

stiBVKRsivx  Acnvrrrxa  in   thi  wtcld  or 

MKNTAL    HZALTM 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  World  Health 
Organl7:itlon  has  defined  "health"  as  "a 
state  of  complete  physical,  mental,  and  so- 
cial well-being,  and  not  merely  the  abeence 
of  disease  or  Infirmity":   and 

Whereas  the  World  Federation  for  Mental 
Health,  a  voluntary  but  official  agency  of  the 
ILO,  UNESCO,  and  WHO,  which  In  the  name 
of  mental  health  has  been  conducting  ex- 
tensive activities  In  all  fields  of  life  in  these 
United  States,  which  actlvitlee  are  based 
upon  the  official  credo  of  the  wniH.  Mental 
Health  and  World  Citizenship;  and 

Whereas  the  avowed  purpoee  of  the  credo 
of  the  WFMH  Is  to  bring  about  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  polltloal  change  in  eonformity 
with  the  thinking  of  the  membership  of  the 
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WFMH  Which  In  nowise  reeemblas  tbe  tradi- 
tional oonoepts  <tf  our  American  way  of  Itfe; 

and 

Whereas  tbe  methods  and  aetivlttoB  of  tbe 
World  Federatl07i  for  Mental  Health,  Its  In- 
dividual membei'v,  group  members,  and  af- 
filiated persons  and  groups  are  subtle  and 
Ingenious,  and  not  publicly  Identified  as 
such,  as  t)-pifled  by  tbls  statement  from  the 
credo  (p.  47):  "That  the  mental  bealtb 
aspects  of  wlds  and  important  Issues  be 
promptly  interpreted  to  tbe  public.  In  part 
in  the  Interest  of  stimulating  a  higher  level 
of  international  thinking";  and 

Whereas  the  sc>^:lal.  economic,  and  political 
changes  desired  by  the  World  Federation  for 
Mental  Health  can  only  come  about  through 
a  change  in  the  rorm  of  government  of  tbe 
United  States  anc  a  consequent  surrender  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  an 
authoritative  and  armed  world  government; 
and 

Whereas  the  World  Federation  has  stated 
(p  7)  :  "Social  Institutions  sucb  as  family 
and  school  impose  their  imprint  early  in  the 
personality  development  of  their  nvembers, 
who  Ui  turn  tend  to  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  to  which  they  have  been 
molded.  It  is  tbe  men  and  women  In  wbom 
these  patterns  of  attitude  and  bebavlor 
have  been  incorporated  who  prsaant  tbe  im- 
mediate resistance  to  social,  eoonomlc,  and 
political  changes.'  The  broad  H***""-'"" 
of  what  now  constitutes  mental  ill  bealtb 
and  the  great  powers  of  confinement  now  en- 
Joyed  by  the  memt>era  of  the  psychiatric  and 
social  science  professions  endangers  tbe  con- 
tinued liberty  of  such  individuals  who  re- 
sist the  social,  eoonomlc.  and  political 
changes  actively  b'jlng  sought  by  the  World 
Federation  for  M>ntal  Health  within  the 
United  States;    Tlterefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc.,  deplores  tbe  activi- 
ties of  the  Wortil  Federation  for  Mental 
Health  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  be  It 
further 

Rssnlved,  That  inasmuch  as  said  activities 
are  of  a  nature  ftretgn  and  Inimical  to  tbe 
ways  of  the  Unite!  States,  that  we  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  In 
particular  the  House  Oonunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  tbe  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  S<K;urity.  to  Investigate  tbe 
said  activities  of  the  World  Pederatl<m  for 
Mental  Health,  t:s  affiliated  organlaatlaos 
and  membership:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  these  committees  of  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  investigate  particularly 
the  loyalty  of  promoters  of  the  pbiloeopby  of 
the  World  Federation  for  Mental  Health 
which  appears  to  be  Inimical  to  and  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  our  form  of  govern  - 
ment  and  our  American  way  of  life. 

ANTIDOTK    roa    SUBVEBSIVX   PaOPACAHSA 

Whereas  the  et-ents  marking  raoent  un- 
precedented conquests  by  Soviet  tyranny 
point  to  the  ineifectlveness  of  our  propa- 
ganda war;  and 

Whereas  authoritative  sources  believe  tbat 
this  conditl<»i  is  due  to  tbe  fact  tbat  psr- 
sons  originally  employed  during  World  War 
II,  because  of  favor  to  our  then  ally.  Soviet 
Russia,  still  occupy  key  positions  In  our 
diverse  information  and  foreign  propaganda 
services;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  demonstrated  tbat 
these  remnants  of  wartime  propaganda  man- 
n^e  to  eliminate  from  government  service 
nil  persons  who  :u-e  of  a  different  political 
Ideology  from  themselves;  and 

Whereas  It  haa  been  demonstrated  tbat 
several  of  those  vho  were  included  in  tbat 
self -perpetuating  leftist  bureaucracy  worked 
since  the  war  himd-in-glove  with  tbe  So- 
viet agencies,  extraditing  to  tbe  Oommunlsta 
those  nationals  of  Central  and  Ssstem  Suro- 


pean  origin  who  could  effectively  oppose 
tbem.  and  tbat  in  sucb  way  they  have  fa- 
cilitated the  conquest  of  the  vast  satellite 
smplre  by  the  Soviets;  and 

Whereas  tbe  continued  sabotaging  of  our 
propaganda  war  by  some  of  these  bureau- 
crats means  grave  national  danger:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  Coalition  of  Pa- 
triotic Societies.  Inc., 

1.  That  the  Government  should  undertake 
the  following  measures  without  delay: 

(a)  Isolate  and  ferret  out  all  pensons  who, 
while  In  the  service  of  the  American  Military 
Government  In  Europe,  extradited  the  anti- 
Communist  leaders  of  the  Slavic,  Hungarian 
and  Rumanian  nations: 

(b)  Remove  from  policymaking  bureau- 
cratic posts  those  civil  servants  who  were 
originally  employed  because  of  theii-  sympa- 
thies to  communism;  and 

(c)  State,  without  equlvocatloa,  that 
those  citizens  and  legal  residents  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  origin  whose  services 
are  urgently  needed  In  the  propaganda  war 
should  not  be  rejected  because  their  coun- 
tries fought  on  the  German  and  Italian 
side  during  the  war  (Germany  and  Italy 
themselves  being  now  our  trusted  alllae), 
and  that,  furthermore,  those  persons  who 
have  been  cleared  by  successive  waves  of 
Investigations  in  Europ>e  and  America,  and 
finally  admitted  to  citizenship,  should  not 
now  be  penalized;  and  that  their  iles,  in- 
sofar as  events  of  IS  and  20  years  ago  are 
concerned  (at  which  time  most  were  In 
their  early  teens) ,  should  not  be  i-eopened 
after  anonymous  letter  or  telephone  call, 
emanating  from  terrorist  sources  opposed 
to  freedom;  and 

(d)  Endeavor  to  incorporate  lato  otir 
propaganda  machinery,  which  Includes  the 
Voice  of  America  and  Free  Euroj)e  Com- 
mittees, such  individuals  of  Central  and 
Eastern  European  origin,  whose  technical 
knowledge  and  services  tire  needed,  making 
their  loyalty  to  this  Nation  and  thetr  opposi- 
tion to  communism  the  only  criteria  of 
Judgment;  and 

a.  That  the  Congress  conduct  comprehen- 
sive Inquiries  Into  the  operations,  of  our 
propaganda  agencies  affecting  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

EKArrniMATTONS 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  Inc.,  reaffirms  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  previous  annual  meet- 
ings and  continues  to  support: 

1.  Retention  of  the  Connally  reservation 
to  the  protocol  of  US.  adherent!  to  the 
World   Court; 

2.  Repeal  of  the  Trade  Ap-eements  Act; 

3.  Opposition  to  the  cultural  exchange 
program; 

4.  Investigation  of  the  subject  of  food 
and  beverage  contamination; 

5.  Opposition  to  fluoridation  of  public 
water  supplies; 

8.  Making  labor  unions  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  laws  that  govern  corpora- 
tions; and  also  to  existing  State  and  local 
laws  In  regard  to  acts  of  lawlessness  and 
violence; 

7.  Opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  e<lucatlon; 

8.  Support  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

■UPPOUT     or     CONSTrrUTlONAL     OOVSRNMCKT 

Whereas  the  purpyjse  of  the  patriotic  so- 
cieties should  be  not  only  to  honor  the 
memories  of  our  ancestors  who  suffered  and 
died  to  make  this  country  Independent  but 
to  fight  with  all  oiu"  power  to  preserve  our 
Inheritance  and  the  American  way  of  life 
as  provided  by  our  Constitution;   and 

Whereas  the  patriotic  societies  cannot  be 
Infiuentlal  unless  they  are  adequately  fi- 
nanced; therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc..  requests  each  asso- 


ciated society  to  endeavor  to  send  an  an- 
nual minimtun  of  $1  tor  each  member  of 

their  society  to  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies,  Inc..  to  be  used  In  the 
work  of  Implementing  the  resolutions. 


EAST  PROVIDENCE— AN  ALL 
AMERICA  CITY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  11 
American  cities  are  a  little  prouder  this 
month  because  they  have  been  singled 
out  for  special  citations  on  the  basis  ot 
energetic  purposeful  citizen  effort. 

The  citations  are  by  Look  magazine 
and  the  National  Municipal  League. 
The  f^nal  11  are  chosen  from  100  candi- 
date cities  by  the  All  America  Cities  jury, 
of  which  the  noted  Dr.  George  H.  Gallup 
is  foreman,  associated  with  an  exemplary 
body  of  disting:uished  Americans. 

East  Providence,  R.I.,  is  one  of  the 
proud  11  to  be  named  an  All  America 
City  this  year. 

East  Providence  became  a  city  only  re- 
cently— on  December  1,  1958.  The  cita- 
tion is  actually  for  the  zeal  of  the  citi- 
zens, their  enthusiasm  and  their  labors 
that  brought  about  this  change  from  the 
traditional  New  England  town  govern- 
ment. 

Few  New  England  cities  or  towns  have 
a  longer  tradition  than  the  honored  city. 
The  first  white  settler  of  what  is  now 
East  Providence  was  Roger  Williams.  A 
fugitive  from  Massachusetts  he  landed 
on  this  soil  in  mid-April  of  1636  after 
a  bitter  winter  voyage  of  14  weeks  in  an 
open  boat.  In  June  of  that  same  year 
Massachusetts  claimed  the  land — and  the 
exiled  Roger  Williams  moved  across  the 
Seekonk  River  to  found  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  both 
claimed  that  original  site  in  a  boundary 
dispute  that  continued  for  226  years  and 
was  settled  in  favor  of  Rhode  Island  in 
December  1861. 

On  March  1, 1862,  the  place  received  its 
charter  as  a  town,  and  also  received  its 
name  of  East  Providence.  The  privilege 
of  selecting  the  name  had  been  given  to 
Rhode  Island's  War  Governor  Sprague. 

The  government  of  the  settlement 
dates  back  over  300  years  to  July  1.  1644, 
when  the  colony  of  58  families  entered 
into  a  compact  to  subject  themselves  to 
a  governing  body  of  9  persons  for  the 
well  ordering  of  the  town's  affairs. 

With  the  church  in  the  center,  the 
houses  of  the  settlement  were  built  in  a 
semicircle.  This  was  known  as  the  ring 
of  the  town.  The  ring  was  burned  on 
March  28,  1676,  by  the  Indians  under 
command  of  King  Philip.  But  the  block- 
house survived,  and  so  did  the  inhabi- 
tants who  had  found  refuge  within. 

The  settlement  was  rebuilt  and  flour- 
ished. Today  when  public  education  is 
being  discussed  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  over  260  years  ago.  on  December  4, 
1699,  the  selectmen  of  the  settlement 
made  a  contract  for  school  to  be  kept 
and  the  boys  and  girls  taught  to  read 
English,  to  write,  and  cast  accounts. 

And  if  the  talk  is  about  the  govern- 
ment of  cities,  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  note  that  a  resident  of  this  settle- 
ment, Thomas  Willet,  became  the  first 
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English  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
when  it  waa  surrendered  by  the  Dutch 
in  Augiist  1664. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  historical 
incidents  that  will  undoubtedly  be  re- 
vived as  the  city  of  East  Providence  re- 
ceives its  citation  as  tlie  focal  point  of 
a  civic  celebration  on  April  6.  1961. 

The  drama  of  war  will  be  recited — 
the  tragedies  of  Indian  warfare — the 
drama  of  the  Rerolution  equally  close 
to  their  doors — and  the  scars  of  other 
wars  dating  back  to  the  Civil  War  when 
it  was  new  as  the  name  of  the  town  was 
new. 

But  there  will  be  talk  of  peace,  too — 
and  of  prosperity  and  progress  which 
spell  the  birthrlcht  of  every  American 
community.  And  in  this  common  effort 
for  peace  and  progress  this  bustling  city 
in  the  far  east  of  America  will  salute 
its  sister  cities,  sharers  in  the  All  America 
City  Award,  from  coast  to  coast. 

I.  too,  salute  all  of  them,  as  I  salute 
East  Providence. 


BOOK  BURNING  ON  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  to  read  in  the  March  16  issue  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  the  fol- 
lowing item  in  Joeeph  Young's  column: 
MASAzufa   BmuriMG 

PoAtm&Bter  Q«iMrml  Day  has  ordered  po«t- 
masters  throughout  the  country  to  destroy 
all  copies  of  ih*  January  and  February 
Postal  Service  Newm  magazine  which  had 
not  already  been  distributed  to  postal  em- 
ployees. All  550,000  postal  workers  regularly 
receive  a  copy  of  the  magazine  each  month 
Mr.  £>ay  ordered  all  copies  of  the  magazine 
destroyed 

The  January  and  February  copies  of  the 
magazine,  which  ts  published  by  the  depart- 
ment, were  written,  edited,  and  printed  by 
the  preceding  regime  before  Mi  Day  and 
his  team  took  ofllce.  It's  understood  that 
the  new  crowd  objected  to  a  laudatory  spread 
In  the  February  Issue  detailing  the  achieve- 
ments of  Postmaster  General  Summerfleld 
It  s  a  mystery,  however,  as  to  why  the  Janu- 
ary copies  were  destroyed,  since  there  was 
no  particular  glorification  of  the  Summer- 
field  regime  In  that  Issue. 

The  Post  Service  News  is  a  house  organ 
type  of  publication  aimed  at  p<iBtal  em- 
ployees, stressing  features  and  humiin  in- 
terest stories  of  those  working  for  the  postal 
service. 

Upon  hearing  that  the  new  Post- 
master General  had  Issued  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  all  copies  of  these  two 
Issues,  my  curiosity  was  immediately 
aroused,  and  I  proceeded  to  obtain  copies 
of  the  banned  issues.  Through  the 
ages,  this  reaction  has  always  followed 
book  burning  and  censorship — a  fact 
which  Postmaster  General  Day  would 
do  well  to  keep  in  mind  If  he  is  tempted 
to  embark  on  such  a  crusade  again  To 
have  a  book  banned  by  the  Post  Ofllce 
is  the  greatest  thing  that  could  happen 
to  any  book. 

It  was  not  easy,  but  through  certain 
clandestine  sources  I  finally  obtained 
copies  of  the  forbidden  publications  I 
smuggled  them  into  my  oCQce,  and  in  the 
privacy  of  my  room  I  studied  the  con- 
tents. I  am  happy  to  report  that  neither 
of  the  issues  contains  anything  which 
needs  to  be  kept  from  the  American 
people. 


The  offensive  matter  in  the  February 
issue  Is,  as  Mr.  Toung  indicates,  an  arti- 
cle outlining  the  improvements  that  were 
made  in  the  post  ofDce  during  the  past 
8  years  It  is  understandable  that  Mr. 
Day  would  want  to  keep  this  Information 
from  the  public  Some  Immature  minds 
might  surmise  that  the  achievements  of 
that  period  are  to  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  this  Mr  Day  would 
like  to  prevent 

This  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  record 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration's 
achievements  in  modernizing  our  pastal 
system  called  to  my  mind  a  policy  out- 
lined in  George  Orwell's  great  novel 
"Nineteen  Eighty-four"  The  hrro  of 
this  book,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Ministry  of  Truth,  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  work  of  de- 
stroying and  altering  the  records  of  his- 
tory which  did  not  happen  to  jibe  with 
the  current  party  line,  or  which  miRht 
be  embarrassing  in  some  way  to  the  cur- 
rent administration 

In  Orwell's  words: 

There  were  the  armlea  of  reference  rlerks 
whose  Job  wft.i  simply  U)  draw  up  lists  of 
books  and  perlcxllcals  which  were  due  for 
recall  There  were  the  vast  repositories 
where  t'ne  corrected  documeius  were  stored, 
and  the  hidden  furnaces  where  the  original 
copies  were  destroyed  .\Jid  8<jmewhere  or 
other,  quite  anonymous,  there  were  the 
dlrectini;  brains  who  coorcliaated  the  whole 
effort  a-  d  laid  down  the  Hues  of  p<jUcy  which 
made  it  necessary  that  thi.s  rragment  of  the 
past  sht'Uld  be  preserved,  that  one  f.klslfled. 
and   the   (jlher  rubb«>d   out   of  existence 

Apparently  it  was  Mr  Day's  wish  that 
the  record  of  the  past  8  years  could  be 
rubbed  out  of  existence  But  this  is  not 
1984 — iilthouKh  that  year  may  be  closer 
than  we  think— and  there  may  still  be 
ways  of  thwarting  the  directing  brains 
who  would  erase  history 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
that  the  entne  text  of  Mr  Summerfields 
report  printed  In  the  February  issue  of 
the  Posul  magazine  be  printed  at  this 
point  in   the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,   the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor-t 
as  follows: 

POSTM^.STES      GlNEIIAI.      SVUtdt.Unt.LUS      Pl.NAL 
RtWJRT    To     THE     PHeSIOKNT 

OercMBim  29    1960 

Tut  P«»„SlDeNT, 

The  Wilt*'  Hou.'.e. 
Wa^kingtim,  [)  C 

Deas  Ms  PKTs-.vtur  El(<ht  years  ago  when 
you  ap[)olnl<?d  me  >our  PfJ6tm,isler  OeiierHl 
you  inttructed  me  to  institut*"  a  proKrHm 
directed  at  impru',  ing  sfrvice.  while  at  the 
Srtme  time  reducu  ({  cohts  ard  decreHxlnjc 
deficits  ■■ 

Thus  y(;ur  directive  in  efTeot  esUbhahed 
thre*"   goals   for    the   Post   OfHce   Department 

DrPARTMENT  GOALS 

First,  give  the  American  people  the  kind 
(f  poeUl  service  they  mutt  have  In  ft  grow- 
ing econr)my 

Second,  reduce  the  jK>sti\l  deficit  through 
economies  and  the  application  of  modern 
management  techniques 

Third,  (>ersuade  the  Congress  U<  complete 
the  job  of  balancing  the  postal  budget  by 
relieving  the  Department  of  subsUly  burden." 
by  reimbursing  us  for  riiarges  for  servicer 
provided  U)  other  agencies,  and  bv  Hiljust- 
ing  postal  rates  to  ofTset  po»=tal  costs 

In  thl.s.  my  final  rep<irt.  I  am  pleiused  to 
tell  you  that  we  have  siibstantlaliy  Impr^  ved 
the    poeUl    service    and    that    we    have    made 


notable  progress  in  our  program  of  postal 
modern Ication.  I  regret  to  report  that  due 
to  congressional  failure  to  recognise  Its  re- 
sponsibility for  increasing  postal  rates  from 
time  to  time  as  costs  Increased.  It  has  not 
been  possible  for  us  to  eliminate  the  postal 
deficit. 

TASK    rACKO,    MEASUSKD.    AND    MST 

When  I  assumed  office  in  1063  I  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  postal  opera- 
tion and  It  became  apparent  that  to  carry 
out  your  directives  would  require  a  oomplete 
reorganization  of  the  postal  service,  together 
with  a  program  of  thorough  modernisation 
of  the  physical  plant 

In  1953  the  Department  was  handling  50 
billion  pieces  of  mail  through  41.000  postal 
in-sLallatlon.s  manned  by  some  630,000  em- 
ployees The  tt)t«l  vnlue  of  transactions  of 
the  Department  amounted  to  il8  billion  a 
year 

Ours  Is  the  *ec<iiid  largest  department  of 
Oovernment.  only  esceeded  in  size  and  com- 
plexlty  by  the  Defense  Department  Yet  we 
were  handling  nearly  twice  the  volunie  of 
mall  In  1953  over  1938  with  faculties  that 
had  changed  very  little  since  1938.  It  was 
obvl(^)Uf>  to  us  that  in  our  postal  structures 
we  were  faced  with  a  critical  major  problem 

Mechanlzntlon  as  we  know  It  In  the  mod- 
ern Industrial  processing  plants  had  not 
been  applied  to  mall  handling.  The  ever- 
increaslnp  volume  nf  mall  was  worked  by 
hand  much  the  same  as  It  had  been  done 
since  the  Department  was  founded  In  177S 
In  the  past  8  year^  It  has  taken  a  complete 
reorganization  and  m<xlernl2ation  of  meth- 
oils  to  bring  the  Department  abreast  of  the 
techniques  u?ed  in  modern  business  today 

I.NAbEWt'ATC    ACCUl-.NTlNG    CoaaKTXD 

In  195:1  the  Department's  accounting  was 
archaic  Many  statements  and  reports 
essential  to  good  management  did  not  exist 
and  some  of  the  reports  that  were  prepared 
were  us  much  as  17  months  old  when  re- 
leased Veritlcati<jn  and  reconciliation  of 
the  money  order  accounts  were  years  behind 
Disbursing  and  payroll  functions  were  car- 
rie<l  on  In  individual  post  ofQces.  Many 
thousand  man-hours  superfluous  to  the 
needs  of  the  service  were  spent  in  the  larger 
(x'Kt  ofTlces  oil  such  nonessential  activities  as 
Hocoaiiting  lor  employees'  salary  advances 
which  ran  Into  millions  of  dollars  erery  year 
casMiig  checks  for  employees,  and  on  doing 
over  and  over,  by  hand,  accounting  opera- 
tions of  the  type  wtiich  mcxlern  business  had 
put  on  machines  years  ago  The  settlement 
of  transportation  charges  lagged  as  much  as 
2  years  or  more,  necessitating  repeated 
partial  payments  to  the  carriers  to  provide 
ihetn   with   ihe  necessary  operating  funds. 

In  clearing  away  this  obsolescence  we  have 
estatillshed  modern  c».)ntroller-type  functions 
not  (jnly  in  the  Department  but  also  In  the 
regions  and  in  the  large  post  ofllces.  We 
have  employed  certified  public  accountants 
In  our  financial  c<p>erations  for  the  first  time 
mixleriUzed  the  system  and  centralized 
,iccouiitl::g  functions  m  the  rei^lons  to  per- 
mit preparation  of  payrolls,  settlement  of 
claims  and  similar  operations  to  be  mechan- 
l^'ed  The  accounts  are  now  on  an  accrual 
ba«!.s  and  up  t'l  date  Employees  receive 
thf;r  paycheck.s  on  time  and  in  the  right 
amount  Payments  to  transportation  com- 
p.iiiie.s  and  other  s\ippller8  aire  on  a  current 
basis  We  have  complete  financial  reports  a 
few  days  after  the  end  of  each  period 

MoDCSN   PI3lS<^NNEI.  STSTCM  INSTALXKO 

The  personnel  system  In  1953  was  the 
desp.iir  of  management  and  of  employees 
alike  Personnel  costs  currently  absorb 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  budget.  This 
makes  it  our  most  Important  single  cost 
element  Personnel  functions  were  dispersed 
among  the  bureaus  of  the  Department.  No 
adetju.ite  me ms  existed  for  creating  and 
nurturing  go<xl  management-employee  rela- 
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tlons.  Even  mirror  grievances  and  other 
personnel  matters  reached  Department  at- 
tention more  often  through  employee  or- 
ganizations and  toe  Congress  than  through 
normal  managenr.ent  ctiannels.  The  pay 
Etructtire  In  the  post  offices  was  a  hodge- 
podge In  some  instances  supervisors  were 
paid  less  than  th(lr  workers.  There  was  no 
competent  system  for  equating  pay  with 
responsibility. 

The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Per- 
sonnel In  1953  Idld  the  groundwork  for  s 
complete  personnel  service.  It  made  it 
possible  to  adopt  a  classification  and  com- 
pensation system  which  assures  pay  com- 
mensurate with  responsibility.  The  Bureau 
as  it  Is  now  constituted  creates  employee 
training  programs,  safety  education,  the  re- 
view of  grievance  appeals,  and  the  making  of 
award3  to  employees  for  valuable  suggestions 
for  Improving  the  service.  The  Department 
Is  now  In  the  forefront  in  its  practice  of 
modern  Industrial  relations. 

POST     Omcs     MODERNIZATION     NOW     WELL 
ADVANCED 

Our  post  offices  had,  by  1963,  become  gen- 
erally too  small  to  handle  the  malls.  There 
were  instances  where  mall  had  to  be  loaded 
and  unloaded  and  even  sorted  on  sidewalks 
and  other  unprotijcted  areas.  Tears  of  con- 
gestion and  unarrested  obsolescence  had 
turned  our  public  offices  Into  poorly  lighted, 
poorly  ventilated  facilities.  Too  many  of 
them  were  gloomy  to  visit  and  cheerless  to 
work  In. 

Correction  of  these  conditions  In  our  phys- 
ical plant  has  b<?en  our  largest  task.  We 
have   approached   it   In   a   number  of  ways. 

We  have  adapted  commercial  leasing  tech- 
niques to  our  leasing  of  new  post  office 
structures  built  »n(i  owned  by  private  capi- 
tal. This  has  er,abled  us  to  provide  more 
than  5,600  new  structures.  The  need  for 
these  new  post  offices  can  be  appreciated 
when  we  consider  that  hundreds  of  the  re- 
placed post  otRces  were  originally  built  to 
serve  towns  of  some  5.000  to  10.000  popula- 
tion which  today  have  grown  to  be  cities  of 
40.000  to  75,000.  We  have  adapted  standard 
designs  of  archlu-ctural  excellence  for  long- 
range  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  our 
buildings. 

We  have  broupht  light  and  color  to  the 
Interiors  of  our  offlces  and  directed  that  the 
forbidding  screenllne  give  way  to  the  open 
counter,  thus  making  our  offices  cheerful 
places  In  which  to  work  and  to  transact 
postal  business.  We  have  designed  large 
new  structures  to  house  mall  handling  of 
the  future  which  will  be  by  machine  in  one- 
or  two-floored  all -conditioned  structures  lo- 
cated away  from  congested  city  areas  where 
there  Is  ample  rcom  for  trucks  to  load  and 
unload  without  causing,  or  suffering  from, 
city  traffic  Jams.  We  have  built  and  have 
under  construction  a  number  of  such  large 
facilities  We  have  built  and  have  In  opera- 
tion a  fully  mechanized  post  office  at  Provi- 
dence, R  I  The  Pixjvidence  post  office  han- 
dles the  outgoing  mall  for  a  large  new 
England  area  In  which  81  smaller  post  offices 
are  located  Thus  Providence  Is  a  working 
post  office  and  at  the  same  time  a  laboratory 
for  testing  machines  and  operating  methods 
under  actual  production  conditions.  The 
kn(jwled(:e  of  mechanization  we  gain  in 
Providence  should  enable  the  new  admlnls- 
tr.ition  to  mov«(  more  rapidly  and  more 
surely  In  mechanizing  large  postal  Installa- 
tions throughout  the  country.  A  second 
Rpneration  of  m<>chanlzed  postal  machinery 
1^  now  under  development  and  will  be 
housed  in  a  modern  postal  facility  to  be 
c<-nstructed  at  Oiikland,  Calif. 

MECHANIZATION    MAKES   CEXAT    PBOOKBSS 

We  have  Instituted  a  long-range  program 
for  the  development  of  machines  to  ti^niji^t 
the  mail  of  the  future  and  in  the  course  of 
these  few  years,  we  have  brought  some  of 
these  machines  to  a  high  stage  of  develop- 


ment. We  have  electronic  sorters  on  the 
production  lines  In  a  few  post  offices.  Large 
conveyor  systems  are  Installed  In  about 
a  dozen  large  facilities.  Cullers  are  In  pro- 
duction. Some  75  high-speed  fticer-cancel- 
ers  are  being  installed.  The  electronic  read- 
ing and  automatic  coding  of  addresses  is  far 
advanced.  , 

We  have  experimented  with  the  movement 
of  written  messages  by  electronic  facsimile 
transmission.  Our  demonstration  of  this 
method  of  communication  to  both  your 
Cabinet  Committee  and  to  the  press  and 
radio  representatives  clearly  Indicates  Its 
practicability  and  availability  whenever  the 
expanding  volume  of  mall  shall  reqtiire  It. 

Modernization  of  the  postal  plant  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  planning  stage'  In  1960 
when  the  Congress  granted  the  first  specific 
appropriation  for  the  accelerated  mixlernlza- 
tlon  program.  While  the  Department  has 
made  a  substantial  start  limitation;)  on  time 
and  funds  have  prevented  many  of  its  plans 
from  being  carried  out.  It  will  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  succeeding  administrations  to 
carry  out  these  plans. 

MANAGEMENT     AND     ORGANIZATION     OVERHATTLED 

In  1953  the  Department  was  handling 
management  details  in  Washlngtcn  which 
belonged  In  the  field.  Decentrall;:atlon  of 
management,  recommended  by  the  Penrose- 
Overstreet  Commission  as  long  ago  as  1909 
and  In  1949  by  the  Hoover  Comml5«ion,  has 
been  completed  and  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem by  providing  the  right  type  and  amount 
of  supervision  close  to  our  post  offices 
through  15  regional  operations  directorships. 
Each  of  these  15  regional  directors  is  sup- 
ported with  appropriate  operating,  trans- 
portation, accounting  and  person  ael  staffs 
who  now  control  the  finances,  provide  guid- 
ance, and  analyze  the  operating  results  In 
our  postal  Installations,  Decisions  needed 
by  our  postmasters,  which  formerly  took 
weeks  and  even  months  to  get  frcm  Wash- 
ington, are  now  obtained  quickly  from  the 
nearest  regional  headquarters. 

In  our  field  operations  we  have  followed 
the  principle  of  undivided  responsibility  by 
assigning  airmail  facilities,  rail-*'ay  post 
offices,  highway  post  offices,  and  mail  termi- 
nals to  appropriate  postmasters.  This  is  im- 
portant because  it  places  with  the  post- 
master the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  mall  service  in  his  area  and  thus  gives 
his  patrons  a  single  point  of  contact  with 
the  fwstnl  .service. 

SERVICE    IMPROVEMENTS 

We  have  reorganized  the  handlirg  of  local 
preferential  mail  to  bring  about  next-day 
delivery  for  the  168  million  people  who  live 
In  our  81  centers  of  population  and  the 
commercial  areas  which  surround  them. 
This  next-day  delivery  Is  accomplished  by 
an  Improved  transportation  netwo-k  and  Its 
importance  can  be  understood  when  it  Is 
realized  that  two-thirds  of  our  mall  Is  de- 
livered within  a  200-mile  radius  from  its 
originating  point. 

We  have  carried  this  next-day  de  livery  ob- 
jective one  step  further  and  prepared  plans 
for  moving  preferential  mall  between  the 
centers  of  jsopulatlon  throughout,  the  Na- 
tion on  schedules  which  have  made  next- 
day  delivery  either  a  present  accijmpllshed 
fact,  or  one  which  can  be  reached  in  the 
very  near  future. 

An  essential  part  of  these  plans  is  the 
airlifting  of  preferential  mall  by  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  scheduled  airlines  on  a 
space-available  basis.  Delivery  of  2  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  each  year  is  now  ad- 
vanced from  24  to  48  hours  by  tl-.ls  means. 
This  has  been  accomplished  with  no  In- 
crease In  cost  to  the  Poet  Office  Department, 

We  have  expanded  the  carrier  service  to 
accommodate  the  9,300,000  families  who 
have  made  up  the  suburban  growth  around 
our  cities  and  have  established  cai  rier  serv- 


ice In  1,000  new  communities.  We  have 
tailored  the  city  delivery  service  to  the  needs 
of  the  business  communities.  Some  900,000 
additional  business  firms  now  have  carrier 
service. 

We  have  supplied  later  collection  service 
in  business  and  in  residential  areas  where 
such  expansion  of  service  was  called  for. 

We  have  added  to  the  rtiral  delivery  serv- 
ice to  reach  1,400,000  farm  families  along 
more  sparsely  settled  routes  who  have  not 
heretofore  enjoyed  mall  delivery  to  their 
homes. 

We  have  tailored  the  hours  of  window 
service  in  the  post  offices  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements. 

Certified  mail  was  established  to  provide 
a  certified  delivery  service  for  maU  of  no 
intrinsic  value  at  less  costly  rates  than  had 
been   required  for  registered  mall. 

Combination  mail  now  makes  It  possible 
to  send  related  messages  In  the  parcel  poet 
package. 

Olive  drab  color  of  malltrucks  and  street 
corner  collection  boxes  has  given  way  to 
the  now  familiar  red,  white,  and  blue,  thus 
Improving  visibility  and  safety.  Because  of 
this  color  scheme,  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  accidents,  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  awarded  the  National  Safety 
Council's  Traffic  Safety  Award  for  the  past 
5  consecutive  years. 

The  process  of  bu3ring  a  money  order  has 
been  made  easier  and  quicker,  and  a  new 
money  order  form  has  substantially  reduced 
the  possibility  of  fraud  against  our  people 
and  against  the  Government. 

Stamp  vending  machines  eliminate  wait- 
ing lines  and  supply  afterhovu-  service.  Mil- 
lions of  copies  of  mailing  aids  have  helped 
the  people  improve  the  service  by  their  own 
efforts. 

Other  activities  of  the  Department  have 
had  their  full  share  of  our  attention. 

FRAUDS.    DEPREDATIONS,     AND    OBSCENITY 
CONTROLLED 

We  have  moved  forward  energetically  in 
specialized  campaigns  against  mail  frauds, 
thievery,  and  other  offenses  against  the 
postal  laws.  Arrests  and  convictions  for 
these  offenses  in  1960  were  50  percent  more 
numerous  than  in  1953. 

We  have  carried  on  a  strong  campaign  of 
public  education  and  law  enforcement 
against  the  $500  million  a  year  traffic  In 
solicitation  and  delivery  of  obscene  mate- 
rials through  the  mails.  We  have  succeeded 
in  arousing  public  opinion  against  this  na- 
tional disgrace.  We  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained stronger  laws  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem. Our  part  in  enforcing  these  laws 
resulted  In  130  percent  more  arrests  and 
convictions   in    1960   than  in    1953. 

PHILATELY    PROMOTED 

The  Interest  of  millions  of  our  citizens 
in  the  fascinating  beauty  and  history  of 
postage  stamps  has  been  Intensified  by  our 
revitalized  philatelic  program.  The  Depart- 
ment has  made  use  of  this  Interest  to  keep 
before  our  people  not  only  our  cherished 
American  traditions  but  also  the  concepts 
of  freedom  and  outstanding  human  leader- 
ship in  other  nations,  and  has  thereby  made 
an  acknowledged  and  unique  contribution 
to  our  national  drive  toward  better  world- 
wide relations.  Our  new  "Champion  of 
Liberty  "  stamps  honoring  foreign-born  lead- 
ers have  been  enthusiastically  received  both 
abroad  and  at  home. 

INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS    STRENGTHENED 

During  the  past  8  years,  the  Department 
increased  its  participation  In  the  activities 
Of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  and  we  were 
designated  as  Chairman  of  the  Important 
Consultative  Committee  on  Postal  Studies 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  The  Depart- 
ment also  participated  in  the  activities  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain. 
These  international  organizations  provide  a 
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mmuia  for  Inereaalaf  tntomational  under- 
rtanrttng  mnd  good  will  through  the  lnt«r- 
dutnge  of  Ideas  batwwn  the  poatal  services 
of  &11  nation  a. 

THX    DEFICIT,    OUB    MAJOB    TASK 

One  of  our  m«jor  objactlves  has  been  to 
eliminate  tbe  postal  dafldt.  That  we  have 
been  unable  to  do  ao  la  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me — aa  I  knov  It  la  to  you. 

Prom  Its  very  Inception,  it  la  evident  that 
the  poatal  aervlce  waa  Intended  to  pay  Ita 
way.  In  fact,  in  the  tlrat  30  years  of  opera- 
tion the  Department  enjoyed  a  15  percent 
profit,  and  since  Ita  bcclxmlng  through  World 
War  II  the  average  annual  loss  amounted  to 
less  than  $30  million.  Since  1946  the  aver- 
age annual  loea  haa  increased  mure  than  13- 
fold  to  %&5i  million.  The  philosophy  of 
deficit  financing  aeema  to  be  a  post- War  II 
phenomenon. 

As  I  have  prevloualy  pointed  out  to  you, 
the  postal  deficit  has  a  aignlflcance  which 
transcends  the  flnanclAl  position  of  a  single 
Federal  department.  It  has  continued  for 
a  decade  and  a  half  to  play  a  major  role  in 
oxir  national  financial  picture.  Prom  June 
SO.  1»46.  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year  In  which 
World  War  n  was  brtnitht  to  a  close,  to  last 
June  30.  IMO.  our  national  debt  has  In- 
creased tlS.S  billion.  I>urlng  the  sam- 
period  the  poet  ofllce  deficit  has  accumulated 
to  $7  4  blUlon.  Theee  two  figures  show  the 
large  part  played  by  postal  finances  In  our 
national  economic  plctiire. 

In  195a.  the  last  fisc&l  year  of  the  previous 
admlnlstraUon.  the  postal  deficit  was  t720 
million.  Actions  we  requested  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  established  reimbursement  to 
this  Department  for  free  service  rendered 
other  Government  agencies  and  removed  air- 
line subsidies  as  an  element  of  postal  costs 
These  actions,  together  with  the  major  econ- 
omies we  were  able  to  effect  in  the  early  years 
of  our  reorganization  and  modernization 
program,  reduced  the  annual  deficit  M  a  low 
point  of  $363  million  by  the  end  of  fi.scal 
year  1955 

I  should  point  out  that  we  In  the  executive 
branch  have  done  all  we  could  to  eliminate 
this  deficit  short  of  curtailing  service  to 
postal  patrons.  Through  operating  efficien- 
cies at  every  point  we  have  been  able  to 
handle  28  percent  more  mall  with  an  In- 
crease of  only  13  percent  in  man-hours 

We  have  raised  nttes  for  posta!  services 
In  those  areas  where  we  had  administrative 
authority  to  do  so,  jiroduclng  $300  million 
in  additional  revenues  annually  After  5 
years  of  struggle  before  the  Congress  we 
finally  obtained,  in  19M,  general  ir.rre  ises 
in  postal  rates  to  the  extent  of  $600  million 
annually  These  increases,  however  have 
not.  by  any  means,  kept  pace  with  the  In- 
crease's In  coats  during  this  period  which 
have  been  added  to  the  postal  servic  e  by 
the  Congress  through  pay  increa.'-es  and 
employee   fringe   benefits. 

We  tried  vigorously  In  1959  and  agiln  !n 
1960  to  obtain  further  postal  rate  Increases 
from  the  Congress,  but  without  .success  .'^s 
a  result  the  Post  Office  deficit  today  Is  Larger 
than  when  this  administration  took  office 

TO  Sim  UP 

Equipping  the  Department  with  the  re- 
sources and  the  momentum  to  meet  the 
taflk  which  the  future  will  bring  was  only 
made  poe-slble  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
26  very  able  men  who  have  served  on  my 
top  staff  during  this  administration  Work- 
ing with  and  through  the  thou.sar.d.'i  of 
devoted  and  dedicated  people  in  the  field 
organization,  these  men  have  brought  about 
a  new  e.sprlt  de  corps  in  the  postal  service 

In  summary,  we  have,  within  the  limits 
allowed  us  by  the  Congress,  fulfilled  almost 
all  of  the  objectlyes  which  we  established 
8  years  ago 

We  have  provided  the  American  people 
with  the  kind  of  service  they  must  have  in 
our  growing  economy. 


We  have  reduced  the  postal  deficit  aa  far 
as  lay  within  our  power  through  economies 
the  raising  of  additional  revenues  and  the 
application  of  m<Klern  management  tech- 
niques 

We  have  persuaded  the  Congress  to  relieve 
the  Department  of  subsidy  burden.s.  to  re- 
imburse iLs  for  services  provided  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  to  raise  {Mxtal  rates 
to  some  extent  even  though  this  latter 
action  fell  far  short  of  coxnpiete  liquidation 
of  the  postal  deficit 

Without  your  wise  coun-sel  and  entliusl- 
astic  support.  Mr  Pre^sldent.  the  Department 
could  not  have  made  the  very  real  progress 
that  I  am  reporting  today 

Now  I  am  prej^red.  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
turn  over  to  my  successor  a  Dep.irtment 
whose  operations  have  been  adju.ited  to  the 
Jet-air  and  electronic  a«e — a  Department 
which  now  faces  the  future  with  confidence 
instead  of  simply  reliving  the  past 
Respectfully. 

Abthus  E   SUMifrariKLD. 

Postrna'ft'T  Ger\er,il 

Mr  BENNP;TT.  Mr  Presidt-nt,  I  mak.- 
my  request  fully  aware  of  the  n.sk  in- 
Tolved — that  the  Postma.ster  Otnerul 
may  order  the  burning  of  todays  l.ssue 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  or  at  least 
may  ban  it  from  the  mails— but  that  ls 
a  risk  we  shall  have  to  take 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   BELN'NI-rrT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARI^ON  I  well  remember  tlie 
criticisms  that  came  to  former  Post- 
master General  Artiiur  Summerfleld 
when  he  withheJd,  or  coiisidered  with- 
holding, from  transportation  throu,;h  the 
mails  of  certain  b(K)ks  which  he  tlioiight 
contained  questionable  reading  matrnal. 
I  had  not  realized  that  our  pre.srnt  Post- 
master General  had  reached  the  point 
where  he  wa.s  burning  material  th.at  had 
gone  throu^ih  the  mail 

Mr.  BENNL'rr  This  maK'azine  did 
not  get  through  the  mail,  as  I  under- 
stand. It  was  burned  in  the  Postal  De- 
partment before  it  went  out:  but.  for- 
tunately, not  all  of  it  had  been  burned. 


thf:  nuRNs  crkkk  public  power 

PROJECT 

Mr.  Brjs'N'E7T  Mr  President,  m 
Tuesday's  Congressio.nal  Record  the 
junior  .^enator  from  Idaho  .  Mr  Church 
made  a  statement  on  the  Burns  Creek 
public  power  prouxrt  which  would  be  au- 
thon7f»d  by  S  66  on  v.  hich  hearings  were 
hi^ld  la.'-,t  wook  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  In  that  statement  he 
stated: 

The  onlv  te.«;tlmony  offered  In  opposlth.in 
w  us  from  rcprt-seiitatlves  of  private  utlllti 
Interests 

Th.is  statement  standing  by  il.sflf 
might  mislead  thtj.se  of  my  colle.igues 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  Burns  Cre"k  leeislatinn  First  of  al'. 
the*  private  utilities  were  not  the  only 
ones  who  appeared  at  the  hearing  m  op- 
position to  Burn;  Creek  Other  oppo- 
lionts  included:  V  G  Pearson,  busine.s.s 
manager  of  local  Union  ST.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  rep- 
re.sentinp  1  800  union  mf<mbers  in  Idaho. 
Utah,  and  Colorado:  f;  E  .'^orenson. 
president,  th"  Kemmerer  Coal  Co  .  of 
Frontier.  Wyo.;  Orr  Oarber.  member  of 
the  Wyomiiv,'  Natural  P.esources  Board 


and  Daniel  W   Cannon,  of  the  National 

A-s-sociatlon  of  Manufacturers. 

i.Nrrtu    Mi.NB    woaKtas    upposx    bcens    caxxji 

Moreover,  a  statement  was  filed  by 
Arthur  Bigi;s,  representing  district  22 
of  tile  United  Mine  Workers,  and  in  ad- 
dition I  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
project 

I  a.s.sunie  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
was  not  in  tiie  comnuttee  room  when  I 
made  my  statement 

I  a.sk  unanimous  ci>nsent  that  Mr 
Biggs  statement  appear  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
letter  of  January  16.  1961.  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Harry  Man^us,  president, 
district  22  of  the  UiuU-d  Mme  Workers 
of  America,  and  my  statement,  together 
with  tiie  text  of  my  statement  before 
the  committee 

(See  exhibit  1  > 

WlDtsP«E.^D   oppoamoN 

Mr     BENNETT        Mr     President,     it 

should  be  noted  that  S  68  Ls  virtually 
identical  to  a  bill  considered  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress Many  other  groups  and  indi- 
viduals went  on  record  at  that  time. 
Among  these  were  the  Utah-Wyoming 
Coal  Operators  A.vsociation.  represented 
by  Oscar  A  Glae.ser  and  William  J. 
O  Connor,  Mayor  William  Welsh,  of 
Piice,  Utah..  Harry  Mangus.  president  of 
district  22  of  the  United  Mme  Workers; 
Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
Unit^-d  Mine  Workers;  the  Utah  Mming 
A.s.sociation.  the  Wyoming  Mining  As- 
sociation: Patrick  Quealy,  mayor  of 
Kemmerer.  Wyo.  and  many  others. 
Since  they  were  already  on  record,  some 
of  these  groups  and  individuals  under- 
st.mdably  did  not  wisli  to  undertake  the 
considerable  expense  of  travelmg  to 
Washington  once  again.  Ln  fact,  the 
ch.iirn-.;in  of  tl-.e  committee  specifically 
a.>kt*<i  that  testimony  presented  in  previ- 
ous hearings  not  be  rei>eated 

In  addition,  I  have  received  expres- 
sion^ of  oi)p(>Miion  to  the  Burns  Creek 
l)roject  from  the  Carbon  and  Emery 
Couiity  Commissions,  the  City  Councils 
of  fVice  and  Helper,  and  from  the  Price 
Cliauiber  of  Commerce 

In  hi.s  statement.  Senator  Church 
cntici/ed  a  jximphlet  di.slnbuted  by  the 
Utah  Power  L.  Light  Co  which  opposed 
tl'.e  Burns  C:etk  project.  He  al-so  m- 
cluded  a  statement  purporting  to  refute 
the  pamphlet  In  cirder  to  make  the 
record  complete.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se-it  that  the  text  of  the  pamphlet,  to- 
gethf'r  With  statemenUs  given  at  the 
Senate  hearinKs  by  E.  M.  Naughton  and 
E  A.  Hunter,  president  and  a.vsistant  to 
the  president,  respectively,  of  the  Utah 
Pov  er  L  Liyht  Co  ,  be  included  m  the 
Rei.oro  following  my  remarks. 

•  See  exhibit  2  > 

Exn::;Tr    1 

tir\rt.Mr.NT   in   Oppo.siti.  n    f<)  S    66    Oi.strict 

22    iNirr.D   MiNS  Workers  or  America 

Di.s'rirt  2-J  r,f  the  t'nl'ed  Mine  Workers  of 
.^merl(•a  M  sincerely  convinced  that  Burns 
Creek  Is  .m  unneressary  power  project  wlilrh 
would  be  built  for  the  benelit  of  a  few  pref- 
erence cu-stumers.  We  represent  some  2.6O0 
miners  in  Utah  and  Wyoming— all  we  have 
l-ft  of  the  about  7.000  miners  we  had  10 
y?ars  ago 

We.  aiid  the  mine  workers  whom  we  rep- 
resent    do   not    think   we  should  have  taxes 
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deducted  from  our  paychecks  each  period  to 
help  pay  for  a  hydroelectric  powerplant 
which  will  directly  compete  with  us. 

This  la  very  unfair  because  the  facta  indi- 
cate that  electric  power  from  Bwns  Creek 
project  would  be  sold  to  only  a  very  few  pre- 
ferred customers  who  are  much  better  off 
financially  than  the  mlneworkers  in  the  area. 

The  Burns  Creek  hydroelectric  project  as 
proposed  will  Include  a  90.000-kllowatt  hy- 
droelectric plant  which  will  generate  an  esti- 
mated 600  million  kilowatt-hours  per  year. 
If  these  600  million  kilowatt-hours  were 
supplied  by  a  steam  electric  plant  burning 
coal  it  would  consume  about  250,000  tons 
of  coal  per  year.  To  thine  this  amount  of 
coal  would  require  about  30,000  man-shifts 
of  coal -mining  labor.  It  would  bring  to  our 
area  about  one-half  million  dollars  In  an- 
nual miners'  wages. 

The  coal  miners  are  In  desperate  need  of 
this  additional  cosl-mlnlng  business.  In 
recent  years,  the  coal  miners  have  experi- 
enced a  sharp  curtailment  In  work  which 
has  created  considerable  unemployment  re- 
sulting In  many  hardship  caaes  and  caualng 
much  suffering  and  misery.  This  has  had 
a  terrinic  impact  upon  our  economy  In  the 
coal-mlnlng  communities  in  both  Statea. 
Some  of  our  towns  have  already  become 
ghost  towns  and  we  should  not  allow  the 
other  communities  to  disintegrate  Into  so- 
cial and  economic  stagnation. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  imder 
construction  a  150.000-kllowatt  steam  elec- 
tric plant  near  Kemmerer  in  western  Wyo- 
ming This  plant,  which  will  burn  coal 
exclusively,  has  already  been  postponed  3 
years  because  of  surplus  hydroelectric  power 
being  available  In  the  area.  We  have  pro- 
tested the  construction  of  the  Burns  Creek 
projct  because  It  Is  a  further  threat  to  the 
Kemmerer  plant  and  our  coal-mining  live- 
lihood 

The  Senate  committee  In  hearings  last 
year  recognized  this  threat  and  as  a  result 
I  note  that  S  06  attempts  to  correct  it  with 
language  which  provides  that  the  Biims 
Creek  generating  units  will  not  be  Installed 
until  the  preference  customers  are  able  to 
consume  the  p>ower. 

This  new  language,  however,  falls  to  hide 
the  fact  that  Burns  Creek  will  still  injure 
the  coal-mlnlng  business  in  the  area.  Pro- 
viding for  delayed  installation  of  some  of 
the  Burns  Creek  generating  units  ignores 
the  fact  that  If  the  Government  did  not 
assume  the  continuing  responsibility  to  sup- 
ply the  electric  power  requirements  of  these 
few  preference  customers  by  building  hydro- 
electric plants,  then  these  same  customers 
would  be  obliged  to  buy  their  additional 
requirements  from  the  investor -owned  power 
companies  rather  than  from  the  Oovern- 
nient 

The  use  of  cheap  natural  gas  and  oil  in 
the  homes  and  Industry  and  the  use  of  the 
dlesel  engines  by  the  railroad  have  already 
seriously  affected  the  coal  miner.  Please  do 
not  further  hurt  us  by  giving  mm  further 
competition  by  building  the  Burns  Creek 
hydroelectric  plant,  which  would  not  put 
any  new  land  under  cultivation.  We  coal 
miners  are  not  against  Oovernment  irriga- 
tion projects,  but  Burns  Creek  is  not  for 
irrigation  but  is  almost  exclusively  a  power 
project. 

Coiil  Is  a  vital  commodity  in  time  of 
emergency.  If  projects  such  as  Bums  Creek 
iu-e  allowed  to  reduce  our  employment  and 
drive  the  coal  miners  into  other  employment 
dvirlng  normal  times,  who  Is  going  to  mine 
the  coal  during  times  of  emergency? 

Our  employment  Is  mostly  seasonal.  We 
have  peak  employment  in  the  winter  and 
fall.  Our  minimum  employment  is  in  the 
summertime. 

Mining  coal  for  the  production  of  electric- 
ity is  a  fairly  constant  year-round  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  very  beneficial  to  the 
coal  miners. 


We  are  not  asking  you  to  spend  Oovern- 
ment money  to  aid  the  coal  miners  In  dis- 
trict 22.  All  we  are  asking  you  Is  that  you 
do  not  authorize  a  $48  million  Government 
hydroelectric  plant  which  would  dilute  the 
coal  consumption  by  250,000  tons  per  year 
In  our  area  and  do  away  with  20,000  man- 
shlfts  per  year  of  pyotentlal  work  for  our 
coal  miners. 

District  22,  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, strongly  urges  that  the  memlDers  of  this 
committee  reject  S.  66. 

It  is  requested  that  this  statement  in  op- 
position to  the  construction  of  Burns  Creek 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  committee 
and  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  hearings. 

United  Mine  Workers  or  America. 

District  22.  WTOMING-UT.^H, 
Price.  Utah,  January  17,  1961. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator  Bennett:  It  is  my  under- 
atandlng  and  Information  that  once  again 
the  Burns  Creek  project  Is  up  for  approval 
by    the   congressional   delegation 

I  am  sure  that  an  examination  of  the 
records  will  show  the  various  reasons  why 
the  United  Mine  Workers  are  opposed  to 
this  program.  Once  again  we  sincerely 
urge  and  request  your  cooperation  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  Burns  Creek  project. 

As  you  know,  our  main  opposition  lies 
in  the  reason  that  this  dam  Is  being  con- 
structed mainly  lor  the  purpose  of  generat- 
ing electricity.  This,  of  course,  will  seri- 
ously hamper  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 
plant  at  Kemmerer,  Wyo  ,  which  is  utiliz- 
ing coal  to  generate  Its  steam.  There  is  no 
shortage  of  electrical  energy  in  the  area. 
etc. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  the  unemployment 
situation  tixsit  exists  in  our  Nation,  In  par- 
ticular the  coalfields  In  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
I  sincerely  urge  you  to  vote  against  passage 
of  the  Burns  Creek  project  as  its  sponsors 
have  originally  sponsored  It. 

Your  consideration,  attention,  and  reply 
to  this  letter  would  be  most  appreciated. 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  Mangus, 
President.  District  22.  V.M  W.  of  A. 


Statement  bt  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Given  to  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
Wednesday.  March  15.  1961 


the  burn.s  creek  project- 
rejected 


SHOULD    BE 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  today.  First  of  all,  I 
wish  to  give  my  full  support  to  the  Navajo 
and  San  Juan  Chama  reclamation  projects 
which  the  committee  Is  considering  this 
morning.  Both  Gov.  George  D.  Clyde,  who  Is 
Utah's  Commissioner  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission,  and  the  Utah  Water  & 
Power  Board  have  advised  me  that  they  too 
give  their  support  to  these  two  meritorious 
projects.  I  was  happy  to  vote  for  priority 
In  planning  of  the  Navajo  and  San  Juan 
projects  when  the  Senate  approved  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  storage  project   In   1955. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  a  State 
which  pioneered  In  the  development  of  irri- 
gation and  water  development.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  sound,  worthwhile  recla- 
mation projects  when  they  have  come  before 
the  Senate  for  approval.  It  Is.  therefore,  an 
unusual  occasion  for  me  today  to  have  to 
appear  before  you  and  express  my  strong 
oppoeltlon  to  authorization  of  the  Burns 
Creek  project  which  is  also  being  considered 
by  the  committee  today. 

BTTaMS  CaXDC—  A  BLOW  TO  THE  UTAH-WTOMING 
COAL   INDUSTRY 

There  are  four  basic  reasons  why  I  cannot 
support  the  bill  and  why  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  should  reject  it.    First  of  all,  it 


would  deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  coal  miners 
and  to  the  entire  coal  mining  Industry  of 
Utah  and  Wyoming.  Under  the  Burns  Creek 
bill,  a  90,000-kllowatt  hydroelectric  plant 
will  be  built  which  will  generate  an  esti- 
mated 50  million  kilowatt-hours  each  year. 
If  these  50  million  kilowatt-hours  were  sup- 
plied by  a  steam  electric  plant  using  coal, 
250,000  tons  would  be  consumed  each  year 
It  would  require  20.000  man-shifts  of  coal 
miner  labor  to  mine  that  amount  of  coal  and 
it  would  add  approximately  $500,000  to  the 
annual  wages  of  our  Utah  and  Wyoming  coal 
miners. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  been  considering  a  bUl  which 
would  supposedly  give  Federal  assistance  to 
the  distressed  areas  in  our  economy.  The 
Utah  coal  mining  area  In  Carbon  and  Emery 
Counties  is  not  only  distressed.  It  Is  de- 
pressed. Thus,  It  is  Incongruous  in  the 
extreme  that  this  very  day  the  Senate  should 
debate  a  bill  to  aid  economically  distressed 
areas  while  one  of  its  committees  is  holding 
hearings  on  another  bill  which  will  create 
distressed  areas  In  Utah  and  Wyoming. 

The  Carbon  and  Emery  County  areas  are 
not  only  distressed  but  their  citizens  are 
distressed  that  the  Senate  would  consider 
a  bill  which  would  strike  a  blow  at  their 
prircipal  means  of  livelihood,  the  coal  min- 
ing industry.  The  county  commissioners  of 
both  counties  have  expressed  their  strong 
objections  to  the  Burns  Creek  bill.  So,  too. 
has  district  22  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  and  the  Utah-Wyoming  Coal 
Operators  Association.  These  have  been 
Joined  by  the  City  Councils  of  Price  and 
Helper  and  by  the  Price,  Uta.h,  Chamber  of 
Conunerce. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  needed  to  supply  power  to  the  so- 
called  preference  customers.  These  preferred 
customers  have  neither  a  legal  nor  a  divine 
right  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  federally 
produced  power.  Moreover,  they  are  much 
better  off  financially  than  the  coal  miners  of 
Utah.  To  completely  destroy  this  argument, 
the  preference  customers  have  abundant 
alternative  power  sources  readily  available 
w>i:lf>  the  mining  of  coal  is  virtually  the  only 
skill  our  Utah  miners  know.  Our  coal 
lii:  :;■  ;ire  justifiably  disturbed  at  the  pros- 
p."  t  of  h.ivlng  taxes  deducted  from  their 
oflon  infrequent  paychecks  to  help  pay  for 
the  Buris  Creek  powerplant  which  will  di- 
rc:t  .  comnetc  with  them. 

EURNS    CREEK A    PUBLIC    POWER    NOT    A 

RECLAMATION    PROJECT 

In  discussing  public  power  for  preference 
customers.  I  have  hinted  at  a  second  basic 
reason  why  the  Burns  Creek  bill  should  be 
rejected.  That  Is,  It  is  not  a  reclamation 
project.  It  Is  an  unalloyed  public  power 
project,  the  irrigation  benefits  of  which  are 
all  but  nonexistent.  This  is  clearly  manifest 
by  the  fact  that  only  1.7  percent  of  the 
approximately  $50  million  total  estimated 
cost  is  allocated  to  Irrigation.  Over  98  F>cr- 
cent  Is  allocated  to  power.  Not  one  new 
acre  of  land  would  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation. At  the  most,  only  100,000  acre-feet 
of  supplemental  water  would  be  provided 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  states 
would  only  be  used  two  or  three  times  over 
a  50-year  period. 

While  the  proposed  Burns  Creek  Reservoir 
would  Impound  234,000  acre-feet  of  water, 
almost  60  percent  of  that  amount  would 
be  wasted  as  far  as  Irrigators  are  concerned 
since  It  would  be  devoted  solely  to  furnish 
a  power  head. 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  $50  million  na- 
tionalized power  project  Is  being  brought 
before  the  Congress  under  the  more  re- 
spected and  venerated  designation  of  a  rec- 
lamation project.  This  can  only  harm  true 
reclamation  projects  in  the  future.  Once 
we  make  public   power,  and  not  irrigation. 
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the  paramount  purpose  of  reclamation  pruj- 
ects,  Jiut  that  soon  will  we  In  the  17  recla- 
mation Ctatea  lose  the  aupport  In  Coni^re^s 
of  our  sister  States  to  the  east  and  south 
We  shall  bring  the  reclamation  program 
down  In  disrepute  and  make  It  Just  another 
pawn  In  the  Interminable  public  versus  pri- 
vate power  dispute. 

BUKNS    cmZEX    PBOJXCT   NOT    NEEOR) 

My  third  reason  for  opposing  the  Bums 
Creek  public  power  project  la  that  It  Is  not 
needed  Certainly  It  Is  not  needed  for  rec- 
lamation purposes  as  I  have  already  Indi- 
cated In  fact,  reclamation  will  actually 
be  harmed.  By  saddling  the  true  reclama- 
tion project.  Palisades,  with  an  uneconrmlc 
downstream  public  power  parasite.  Burns 
Creek,  repayment  of  Palisades  power  c<ist.s 
will  be  delayed  32  years  and  repayment  of 
Its  Irrigation  costs  will  be  delayed  26  years. 
During  the  delay  caiised  by  diverskm  of 
funds  to  B\u-ns  Creek,  Palisades  would  h.ive 
contributed  a  surplus  of  over  $30  ml! '.Ion 
which  could  be  used  to  aid  worthy  reclama- 
tion projects  Instead.  It  will  all  be  eaten 
up  for  public  power,  not  for  Irrigation 

As  for  storage,  In  this  very  dry  year  it  Is 
apparent  that  there  will  be  over  900.000  acre- 
feet  of  unfilled  reservoir  capacity  on  the 
Upper  Snake  River  when  this  spring  s  water 
harvest  is  over,  unless  a  deluge  occurs  Thus, 
there  is  more  storage  capacity  upstream  frcm 
the  Burns  Creek  site  than  there  Is  water  to 
fill  It  In  a  dry  year,  which  Is  the  only  time 
the  water  would  be  needed  What  good 
would  the  storage  capacity  do  for  Irrtij.uors 
If  there  Is  no  water? 

The  only  remaining  Justlflca'Mn  Is  river 
reregulatlon  However.  If  this  should  ever 
be  needed,  a  completely  adequate  river  re- 
regulatlon reservoir  could  be  built  f'T  about 
•4  5  million  Instead  of  %bO  million. 

The  proposed  reservoir  Is  not  needed  for 
production  of  electric  power— unless  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  Is  bound  and  determined 
to  launch  forth  on  an  unllm!t<"d  public 
power  program  where  the  sky  Is  the  limit 
and  the  taxpayers,  the  coal  miners,  and  the 
public  utility  Investors  are  left  holding  the 
proverbial  bag.  Adequate  electric  service  Is 
now  being  provided  by  private  and  municipal 
power  companies  and  REA's.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  In  Its  April  1960  refx.rt 
shows  that  there  Is  sufficient  Installed  capa- 
bility available  to  carry  the  total  1^60  oeak- 
load  anticipated  in  the  Utah-Idaho  "area, 
with  a  surplus  in  excess  of  376.000  kilowatts 
The  same  rejxjrt  shows  that  In  1963  the  .sur- 
plus win  be  over  350.000  kllowa't.s.  and  this 
figure  does  not  Include  Burns  Creek  More- 
over, the  public  utlllUes  will  lnst<ill  almost 
a  million  kilowatts  In  the  next  6  years  to 
assure  ample  power.  This  will  more  than 
adequately  meet  all  of  the  power  needs  of  the 
area  Including  those  of  the  preference  cus- 
tomers. 

This  power  project  can  only  be  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Ouvernment  as- 
suming the  unwarranted  obllgati';)n  of  pro- 
viding preference  customers  with  power  t.i 
meet  their  growing  loads.  I  submit  that 
this  is  not  a  valid  reason  to  run  the  risk 
of  discrediting  the  entire  reclamati  n  pro- 
gram and  to  obligate  %bO  million  Are  we 
now  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  once  cus- 
tomers are  attached  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment generating  stations,  they  must  there- 
after be  taken  care  of  only  In  that  wav, 
and  that  private  power  resources  can  never 
again  serve  them?  Such  a  doctrine  should 
be  summarily  rejected. 

BtmNs  cxKxa:  ttjuoonomical 
The  fourth  and  last  reason  for  my  op- 
position to  this  project  is  that  it  is  un- 
econonWcal.  It  cannot  pay  its  own  way 
Burns  Creek  power  would  cost  over  J500  per 
kilowatt  compared  to  Palisades'  $185  per 
kilowatt.  The  Bvireau  of  Reclamation  ad- 
mits It  proposes  to  Mil  Burns  Creek  ptiwer 
below  cost.  In  fact  so  far  below   cost   that 


the  Bureau's  estimated  power  revenues 
resulting  from  Burns  Creek  would  not  even 
pay  the  Interest  charges  on  the  project 
Therefore,  it  saddles  the  sound  Palisades 
project  with  a  830  million  additli.>nal  cutt 
and    delays    1»3   payout    more    than    25    years 

As  If  this  $30  miUiLJii  los.s  were  nut  en.uigh 
tije  Bureau  has  estimated  that  If  Burns 
Creek  is  built,  t.ixes  f  irei:  ine  because  of  the 
Federal  construction  ^f  the  power  facilities 
would  amount  to  .$4T'2,000  per  year  That 
con.stituted  a  loss  for  the  taxpayers  of  $24 
million  during  the  Burns  Creek  pay.jut 
period  This  add.s  \ip  to  a  total  loss  of  854 
million  Meanwhile,  our  coal  nUners  are 
denied    work. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr  Chalrm.'in  I  hope 
the  committee  will  refuse  to  approve  the 
Burns  Creek   bill 


EXHIBTT     2 

BvR.vs  Creek     $30  Mn.LZnN   Wjute  Eiethant 

.Sh'iuld  V'lU  p  IV  f  T 

A  reregiilat ing  project,  the  need  fur  which 
has   not   been  pr'.efP 

An  Irrigation  pr'ij'^ct  that  won't  Irrigate 
any  new  land*" 

A  flood  control  pr  iject  that  won't  help 
control    flcwKl.s'' 

A  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  project 
th  it  w  )n't  benefit  fl"<h  and  wildHfe'' 

A  project  that  wo'ild  provide  subsidized. 
below-roRt  poxer  '"  a  f  i'.  red  few  In  an 
ar^a  where  ample  supplies  are  now  avail- 
able f'T  all  present  needs  and  will  be  pro- 
vided for  future  needs'" 

\  project  that  endii.gers  future  sound 
rerl.imatlon  projec'.«'' 

Such  a  project  Is  unneces.<;  irv.  unjustified 
and  an  ex'ri.agant  w.iste  uf  the  taxpayers 
m'Tiey 

Burns  Creek  l.s  a  whl»e  elephant 

Th\%  $.50  minion  white  elephant  \r.  pro- 
pped hy  the  Bur'- lu  of  Reclamation,  with 
support  fr-im  mu-^l-'lpahtles  and  cooperatives 
now  buvlnfj  Feder  il  C'rovernment  power 
They  would  build  It  30  miles  below  the  exist- 
ing Palis  ides  reclamation  and  power  project 
on    the   Snake   River   In    Idaho 

I.egislatl'n  before  Congress  iS  68  H  R 
378  and  H  R  36 )  and  the  project's  supp<irters 
atfmpt  to  camouflage  Its  true  purpose  with 
fictitious  claims  of  multipurpose  benefits 

But  Burns  Creek  Is  nothing  but  a  power 
project,  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  to  be  bull: 
at  taxpiyer  expenfe  to  generate  90.000  kllo- 
w.tfs  of  elc-'trlcif  y  for  a  f  iv  ircd  few  in  .iii 
area,  aire  idy  provided  with  plenty  of  pow<.T 
R  i*es  .ire  well  below  the  nat!  'nal  aver  i|^e  and 
the  area  Is  assured  of  ample  supplies  In  the 
future 

BfRNS      CKEEK         '  Dr\TH      BI.O'jV      to      WESTTHN 
RE'I.SM  \Tt'  IN 

P.-essure  V-'T  approval  of  the  oAVi-  .fl  iged 
B.irr.s  Creek  pv>wer  project  endiingers  future 
sound  reclamation  projectii — vital  to  west- 
ern prij«?ress  and  prosperity 

Here's  proof  of  the  growl  g  resentment 
g'inera'e'l    among   eastern   Congressmen: 

"If  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
recl.im  ! tlon  -States  want  to  lose  friends.  Just 
let  them  keep  bringing  In  such  things  as 
Burns  Cre.  k  •  •  •  '  US  RcpresenUtlve 
CiirvcT.AND  M    Bmley.  of  West  Virginia 

"I  think  you  people  out  there  who  have 
said  you  want  Congress  to  go  along  with 
you  on  sound  projects  have  matle  a  horrible 
mistake  m  bringing  a  project  of  tlils  kind 
bef  >re  the  Congre.ss  "— U  S.  Representative 
JwiTSi  A   H*i  ET.  of  Florida 

'••  •  •  Ae  who  come  from  the  eitst  antl 
provide  a  go<Kl  bit  of  the  money  have  gut 
to  be  very  skeptical  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  and  the  prop,  ,i;pr.t3  of  legislation 
like        this"— US  Representative        JoH.v 

S.^Ti.oR.  of  Pennsvlvania 

"If  the  Bureau  is  so  hard  up  f  .r  work  that 
It  is  going  to  prop<«e  su^h  things  as  this 
Burns  Creek  project,  which  la  a  detriment 
Instead  ol  an   .isset   to  reclamation,  then  we 


pet)ple  In  the  east  •  •  •  had  better  start 
taking  a  long,  hiird  Icxjk  at  all  of  its  future 
pro[>.>«als  " — US  Senator  Huoii  Sc-ott.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

BtTlN.n     CREIX     IS     A     POWD     PmOJBCr 

More  than  98  percent  of  the  project's  coat 
h.ta  been  allocated  to  electric  power  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Only  1  7  percent 
has  been  allocated  to  Irrigation,  and  not  1 
penny  has  been  allocated  to  reregulatlon, 
flood  Control,  or  fl.sh  and  wildlife 

Here's  how  some  Members  of  Congress 
brajid  this  $50  million  project  for  what  It 
truly  li 

■  ITiis  Is  a  power  project  pure  and 
sunpie'  — US  Senator  W.^llace  Bk.nnett  of 
Utah 

'I  do  not  see  anything  in  here,  except 
power  "- U  S  S-nator  Barry  Goi.dwatxx.  of 
Arl/ona 

Dt'spite  this  clear  fact.  Burns  Creek  sup- 
purt<»rs  coniiiiUc  the  llcUon  that  It  v.ill  pro- 
\  ide  multipurp'jtie  benefits. 

But  let's  sepitrat<?  fact  from  fiction: 
Fiction       Burns     Creek     Is     an     irrigation 
project 

Fact  Only  1  7  percent  of  the  project's  total 
cost  is  allocated  to  irrUatlon  It  would  pro- 
vide only  about  lOO.OOO  acre-feet  of  holdover 
storage  .i  te.icup  quantity  in  relation  U> 
the  over  4  million  acre-feet  now  stored  on 
the  upper  Snake  River  to  .suppUnient  exist- 
ing irriitation  water 

H.irold  Nels«jn.  region  1  director.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  h;is  testified  that  this  water 
would  be  used  only  two  or  three  times  in 
50   years    " 

Not  1  acre  of  new  laiid  would  be  brought 
under  cultivation.  Yet  Burns  Creek  would 
remove  more  than  3  OOO  acres  now  in  pro- 
duction 

H.-re  s  additional   pr'x.f  of  this  fact 
"•    •    •    this  project   Is  not   designed   to  re- 
claim  any    new    land   '—US    Senator    Prank 
Ch-  r(  h    if  Idalio 

'  •  •  •  the  Irrigation  aspects  are  second- 
ary Us  Senator  Everett  Dikjcsen,  of 
IlUnoU 

Fiction  Bun.s  Creek  is  reregul.itlon  proj- 
ect 

Fact  Not  1  {x-ni.y  of  the  project's  total 
cost  is  alliK'ated  to  reregiil.^Uon  to  protect 
downstream  irrigators  against  water  burges 
fr  in  I'all.s.ides  Uarn  Need  for  rertgulation 
has  not  yet  been  estabii  bed  Even  if  this 
need  existed,  a  small  reservoir  costing  about 
$5    million    at    present    prices    would    do    tlic 

Job 

Here's    additional    proof   of    this    fact: 

"The  re.servolr  Is  not  needed  for  river  re- 
regulation  •  •  ••■-US  Senator  WaM-ace 
BENNET-r    of    I' tall 

"inuriiH  Crefk  I  will  not  be  a  reregxilatlng 
ri'-rr,  'ir  •  •  •  ■  If  rrregul.it ion  is  tieeded 
Burn.s  Creek  will  not  do  the  Job   •    •    •. 

'If  reregul.itlon  Is  ever  needed,  it  can  be 
obtained  by  constructing  a  small  dam 
downstream  of  the  PalLsades  project"-  US 
Senator    B^rrt    CIoLdwater.    of    Arizona 

Fiction  Burns  Creek  Is  required  to  firm 
up   the  peak   gtuieration   at  Pallsnd»8 

Fact  N  U  Bennett.  Jr.  Asslst.mt  Recla- 
mation Commissioner,  testified  '  •  *  *.  We 
could  accompll.sh  the  same  thing  cheaper  If 
we   pur(  based  power  to   firm  up  Palisades." 

Fi.-'loii  Burns  Creek  w  iild  as.slst  flood 
control 

Fact  Burns  Creek  would  not  provide  any 
fl<K)d  cijntrol  benefius  N  B  Bennett.  Jr. 
Assl.sLint  Reclam.itlon  Commissioner,  testi- 
fied "We  have  no  Rood  control  In  Burns 
Cretk  " 

Fiction  Burns  Creek  would  provide  fish 
and  wildlife  con^erv  allon 

Fact  Burns  Creek  would  not  pr<jvlde  an> 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits.  James  T.  Mc- 
Broom.  U  S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  testi- 
fied There  are  no  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits in  this  pr<jject  " 

Fiction    Burns  Creek  power  Is  needed. 


Fact:  Utah  Power  tt  Light  CJo.  and  Idaho 
Power  Co  have  kept  generating  capacity  well 
ahead  of  need.  Result:  No  power  shortage 
exists  now  and  none  Is  foreseeable  In  the 
future  Almost  1  million  additional  kilo- 
watts are  Echeduled  to  be  installed  in  the 
lu-xt  7  years  by  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  and 
Id;  ho  Power  Co. — at  no  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Idaho  Power 
Co  are  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  deep- 
well  pumps  for  full  development  of  the  area's 
underground  water  resources. 

.-^mce  1949,  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  has 
added  more  than  45,600  kilowatts  of  new 
pumping  load  In  Its  Idaho  territory  to  serve 
pmps  supplying  water  to  106300  additional 
acres 

Since  1949,  Idaho  Power  Co.  has  added 
14^500  kilowatts  of  new  pumping  load  to 
serve  pumps  supplying  water  to  400,000  addi- 
tional acres. 

Bi'RNs  cazxx:   power  roa  a  favored  few 

Power  from  this  $50  million  white  ele- 
phant would  go  at  below-cost  rates  to  a 
handful  of  preference  customers  who  have  a 
discriminatory  first  call  on  Oovernment 
power 

More  than  half  of  the  Oovernment  power 
produced  In  the  area  is  allocated  to  three 
municipalities  primarily  serving  iirban  resi- 
dents and  businesses — not  irrigation  cus- 
tomers. Thus  Burns  Creek  power  would 
benefit  a  favored  few — with  the  rest  <rf  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  paying  the  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  clalnu  the 
right  of  these  favored  few  customers  to  be 
supplied  with  federally  produced  power  to 
meet  their  load  growth — itself  a  claim  for 
the  Federal  Government's  right  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  a  utility. 

Sr^NS    CREEK    IS    rNECONOMIC 

Burns  Creek  Is  not  only  a  power  project 
but  an  uneconomic  one.  It  will  cost  (506 
per  kilowatt  compared  with  $185  per  kilo- 
watt at  Palisades.  Power  revenues  from 
Burns  Creek  admittedly  fall  by  $311,000  of 
paying  annual  Interest  on  power  Investment. 
Tins  means  $30  million  over  the  payout  pe- 
rkxl  would  have  to  be  made  up  from  revenue 
from  Palisades — money  otherwise  available 
for  true  reclamation  projects. 

Construction  of  Bums  Creek  means  loss 
of  $34  million  that  would  be  paid  by  In- 
vestor-owned utilities  in  taxes.  This  type 
of  legl.slatlon  will  whittle  away,  step  by  step. 
the  tax  base  for  the  support  of  local  govern- 
mental units — State,  county,  city,  schools. 

And  It  means  further,  that  it  would  rut 
c^ial  consumption  by  the  area's  steam-elec- 
tric generating  facilities  by  250,000  tons  per 
ye.ir  requiring  many  thousand  coal  miner 
shifts  per  year,  thereby  further  hiutlng  the 
already  depressed  coal  industry  in  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

ACrrVELT    SVPPOHTS    TRUE    RECLAMATION' 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  has  a  long  and 
consistent  record  of  active  support  of  sound 
reclamation  programs.  More  than  once  we 
have  Joined  the  Idaho  State  Reclamation 
A.ssoclatlon.  the  Committee  of  Nine  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  conceiving,  plan- 
nlnp.  and  developing  such  projects,  including 
the  Palisades  reclamation  and  power  project. 

We  have  fostered  the  generation  of  elec- 
tric power  where  such  p>ower  is  a  proper 
adjunct  to  the  development  of  water  for 
agricultural.  Industrial,  or  culinary  purposes. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  and  are 
now  unalterably  opposed  to  Federal  projects 
whose  sole  or  primary  function  is  the  gen- 
eration of  electric  power. 

We  recognise  and  respect  the  right  of  irri- 
gator groups  to  endorse,  as  they  have  done. 
construction  of  the  Burns  Cieek  project; 
but  we  believe  that  In  thU  instance  true 
reclamation  Is  being  used  to  promote  public 
power.  Should  future  studies  prove  that 
river    reregulatlon    Is    needed,    we    will    Join 
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irrigation  groups  in  supporting  a  reregulat- 
Ing  reservoir. 

Protest  Burns  Creek  now. 

Bums  Creek  is  an  inflated  $50  million 
power  project  camouflaged  with  fictitious 
claims  of  reregulatlon,  Irrigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits.  It  woiild 
provide  below -cost  subsidized  power  to  a 
favored  few  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers,  putting  an  extravagant  drain  on 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Burns  Creek  legislation 
is  now  before  Congress.  Protest  this  unnec- 
essary, unjustified,  and  wasteful  white  ele- 
phant by  writing  or  wiring  your  Congress- 
men today. 


Statement  of  E.  M.  Naugkton,  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Co.,  Before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Ireigation    and    Reci^mation, 
87th    Congress,    Opposing    Bxirns    Creek 
Project  S.  66,  March    15,    1961 
Mr.  Chairman   and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  E.  M.  Naughton,  president,  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  which  serves  southeast- 
ern Idaho,   western    Wyoming,   and   most   of 
Utah.     I  reside  In  Salt  Lake  City.    My  asso- 
ciate, J^.  K.  A.  Hunter,  and  I  are  appearing 
here  together — In  the  Interest  of  conserving 
your  committee's   time — In  opposition  to  S. 
66,  which  proposes  authorization  of  the  Burns 
Creek  project. 

8.  66  would  authorize  a  large  power  project. 
Certainly  Burns  Creek  Is  not  worthy  of  being 
labeled  a  reclamation  project. 

Our  company  is  almost  50  years  old.  We 
have  always  promoted  development  of  tlie 
natural,  agricultural,  and  industrial  re- 
sources of  our  region.  Long  ago  we  realized 
that  for  basic  industries  to  be  developed  and 
to  prosper  In  a  scmlarld  region,  the  rain  and 
snow  fall  we  do  receive  must  be  prudently 
husbanded. 

We  have  a  long  record  of  active  support  of 
■ound  reclamation  programs.  Many  times 
we  have  worked  with  reclamation  associa- 
tions, water  users,  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  conceiving,  planning,  and  develop- 
ing true  reclamation  projects.  To  bring 
about  several  Federal  projects  constructed 
In  our  region,  our  company  adjusted  certain 
of  its  longstanding  water  rights  to  assist  the 
Bureau  In  developing  water  for  purposes 
other  than  power  generation.  Our  record  Is 
crystal  clear  In  support  of  water  development 
on  the  upper  Colorado  River. 

Nearly  12  years  ago  a  true  reclamation 
project — Palisades  on  the  Snake  River  In 
southeastern  Idaho — was  authorized  for  con- 
struction. Our  company,  with  landowners 
and  other  citizens  In  the  area,  actively  sup- 
ported that  legislation  because  It  would  bring 
water  to  land,  and  we  appeared  before  con- 
gressional committees  In  Its  support. 

As  a  company  we  have  always  fostered  the 
generation  of  electric  power  where  such 
power  is  a  proper  adjunct  to  the  development 
of  water  for  agricultural,  industrial,  or  culi- 
nary purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  Federal  projects  hav- 
ing as  a  prlmEU-y  purpose  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  Federal  projects  built  for 
power  production  only  follow  neither  the  in- 
tent nor  the  spirit  of  true  reclamation  law. 

During  hearings  leading  to  the  Palisades 
authorization  12  years  ago,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  possible  ultimate  need  for  a 
small  reregulatlng  reservoir  downstream 
should  water  level  fluctuation  at  Irrigators' 
headgates  be  found  detrimental  during  early 
operation  of  the  project.  Our  company  did 
not  disagree  with  construction  of  such  a 
reservoir  If  Its  need  be  proven. 

The  Palisades  project  has  now  been  In 
operation  for  3  years,  and  during  that  time 
no  definite  need  has  been  provided  for  any 
downstream  reregulatlon. 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  be- 
fore the  Palisades  project  went  Into  opera- 
tion the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  conceived. 
designed,  and  actively  promoted  construction 


of  a  high  dam  to  form  a  reregulatlng  reservoir 
some  10  times  the  size  of  the  one  considered 
12  years  before  and  with  90,000  kilowatts  of 
cai>acity.  The  Bureau  called  It  a  reclama- 
tion project — Burns  Creek — even  though  It 
admitted  that  98  percent  of  Its  proposed  cost 
would  be  allocated  to  electric  power. 

The  Burns  Creek  project  is  not  only  an 
unnecessary  power  project,  but  a  very  expen- 
sive power  project.  It  would  cost  over  $500 
per  kilowatt  as  compared  to  Palisades'  $185 
per  kilowatt.  It  would  Impose  upon  the 
Palisades  reclamation  project  Ill-advised  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  thus  substantially 
delay  the  time  when  p>ower  revenues  from 
Palisades  could  be  put  to  more  beneficial 
purposes.  Were  B\ims  Creek  built  we  would 
have  a  sound  reclamation  project — Pali- 
sades, subsidizing  an  tinsound  power  proj- 
ect— Burns  Creek,  to  provide  electric  power 
for  a  few  preference  customers  who  already 
have  available  to  them  an  ample  power 
supply. 

The  electric  companies  have  always  been 
and  are  now  willing  and  able  to  supply  all 
power  needs  of  the  area.  We  also  have  com- 
prehensive long-range  plans  for  providing  all 
future  power  needs.  The  electric  utility 
companies  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
plan  to  spend  $2.5  billion  In  the  15  years 
ending  1975.  This  will  provide  new  generat- 
ing plants  and  other  facilities  which  will 
Increase  the  amount  of  electric  power  now 
available  by  7  million  Idlowatts.  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Co.  alone  plans  to  spend  $625  million 
In  the  same  p'^rlod  to  provide  1,500,000  kilo- 
watts of  new  generating  capacity  and  asso- 
ciated facilities.  My  company  is  presently 
engaged  In  building  the  Kemmerer  steam- 
electric  plant  which  will  have  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  500,000  kilowatts  and  will  cost  In 
excess  of  $80  million.  These  facilities,  pro- 
vided by  the  private  utilities  at  not  1  penny 
of  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  (In  fact, 
we  are  large  taxpayers  rather  than  tax  con- 
sumers^ ,  will  be  adequate  to  supply  the  total 
area's  electric  loads,  Including  those  of  the 
preference   customers. 

Bums  Creek  Is  certainly  not  a  reclamation 
project.  It  would  provide  only  100,000  acre- 
feet  of  supplemental  water  to  lands  already 
well  supplied.  That  small  amount  could 
have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  drought  condi- 
tions when  we  consider  that  the  reservoir 
development  of  the  upper  Snake  impounds 
over  4  million  acre-feet  of  water.  Bureau 
witnesses  have  testified  that  this  supple- 
mental water  from  Burns  Creek  would  be 
used  two  or  three  times  over  a  50-year  period. 

Senator  Church  stated  before  the  Senate 
in  1959  that  the  Burns  Creek  project  is 
needed  as  an  insurance  pxallcy  against 
drought.  I  submit  that  such  an  Insurance 
policy  would  saddle  the  American  taxpayers 
vrtth  a  $50  million  premium  with  very  negli- 
gible if  any  benefit.  I  refer  you  to  the 
record — page  12,  "Supplemental  Report  on 
Palisades  Dam  June  1949."  The  table  shows 
that  if  Palisades  were  authorized — It  has  now 
been  built — there  would  remain  a  shortage 
of  2.586,000  acre-feet  In  irrigation  water  In 
a  year  like  1934.  May  I  ask  this  committee 
what  benefit  100.000  acre-feet  from  Burns 
Creek  would  be  to  meet  a  shortage  of  2.6 
million  acre-feet?  It  would  meet  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  need  at  a  price  erf  nearly 
$50  million. 

A  proposed  Burns  Creek  reservoir  would 
Impound  234,000  acre-feet  of  water,  but  al- 
most 60  percent  of  that  water  would  be 
thrown  away  in  the  interest  of  power  head. 

It  is  very  dry  out  in  Idaho  right  now — In 
fact  in  the  whole  Intermountain  area.  Un- 
less a  miracle  ha.ppens  there  will  be  over 
900,000  acre-feet  of  unfilled  reservoir  capa- 
city on  the  Upper  Snake  River  when  this 
spring's  water  harvest  Is  over.  It  has  been 
generally  known  for  some  Ume  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  bad  water  year  and  that  we 
had  better  conserve  what  water  we  had.  Yet 
in  this  period,  when  water  should  have  been 
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stored  for  U8«  by  the  farmers  later  on,  re- 
leases have  been  made  from  Jackson  Lake  to 
provide  a  power  head  at  Pallaades.  and  since 
the  1st  of  October  about  150,000  acre-feet 
have  been  released  from  the  Palisades  Reser- 
voir over  and  above  minimum  downstream 
requirements  to  generate  power  for  pref- 
erence customers.  Here  U  a  factual  example 
of  what  a  powerplant  can  do  to  an  Irrigation 
project — a  farmer's  water.  There  Is  simply 
too  much  temptation  to  generate  power  In 
the  hope  that  divine  providence  will  ball  the 
Bureau  out  later  on  and  provide  the  farmers 
with  water.  Mad  the  fanners  not  stepped 
In  in  January  and  demanded  that  the  Bureau 
stop  Its  foolishness,  the  situation  would  have 
been  worse  than  it  now  U. 

Here  In  the  first  dry  year  we  have  had 
for  a  long;  time  we  have  far  more  storage 
capacity  upstream  from  the  Bur.is  Creek 
site  than  we  have  water  to  fill  It  What 
good  would  100,000  acre-feet  of  additional 
storage  capacity  be  to  the  farmers^ 

Mr  N  B  Bennett,  Aaaistant  Cummlssloner 
of  Reclamation,  has  Inferred  that  once  the 
US  Government  supplies  any  power  to  a 
preference  customer  that  It  Incurs  an  obli- 
gation to  supply  preference  customer's  needs, 
no  matter  what  they  may  be.  forever  In 
testifying  before  thU  committee  In  1959.  Mr. 
Bennett  stated;  "•  •  •  these  people  (preter- 
ence  customers)  now  have  contracts  for 
power  with  the  Federal  Government  and  we 
believe  that  they  should  continue  to  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government  power  to  meet 
their  growing  loads." 

One  would  conclude  from  his  testimony 
that  ultimately  when  all  hydroeltes  ure  de- 
veloped, then  the  U.S.  Government  would 
construct  steam  or  other  generatlni?  facili- 
ties as  might  be  required  for  these  preference 
customers. 

Some  proponents  of  Burns  Creek  h.ive  tes- 
tified that  Government  subsidized  power  us 
necessary  to  develop  southeastern  Idaho's 
arable  land  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
last  year  our  company'fe  service  for  irriga- 
tion pumping  was  «Vi  tlnxea  what  It  was  10 
years  ago  Electricity  for  agriculture  Is  cheap 
In  the  area  we  serve.  Southeastern  Idaho 
is  famous  for  Its  potatoes  and  sugarbeeUs 
and  we  are  pleased  to  report  that  power  costs. 
as  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  prcxluct. 
are  only  4  6  percent  for  potatoes  and  8  1  per- 
cent for  sugarbeets. 

According  to  a  recent  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission report  on  electric  rates  for  residen- 
tial and  farm  service  such  rates  in  Idaho  are 
among  the  lowest  In  the  Nation 

Further  operating  experience  with  the 
Palisades  project  may  develop  the  need  for 
some  downstream  regulation  that  n«»ed  h.^s 
not  developed  as  yet — but  reregulation  can 
be  supplied  as  It  was  conceived  by  the  Bu- 
reau 12  years  ago,  with  construction  of  a 
small  reservoir,  say  17.000  to  18  000  acre- 
feet,  requiring  a  very  low  dam,  at  a  cost 
estimated  at  $4  5  million.  If  such  need  de- 
velops, certainly  our  company  would  whole- 
heartedly support  it. 

Speaking  of  the  need  for  regulating  res- 
ervoirs on  rivers  subject  to  wide  flow  varia- 
tions because  of  changing  rates  of  relea.se  of 
water  for  irrigation  and  power  generation. 
I  submit  that  if  the  need  for  reregulation 
downstream  from  the  Paliaades  project  be 
proved  the  same  type  reregulation  wfiuld  be 
required  downstream  from  a  Burns  Creek 
project  if  It  should  have  a  90,000-kl!owatt 
plant,  because  the  same  water  would  be  re- 
leased into  the  streambed. 

Our  company  has  made  a  very  careful 
study  of  the  economics  of  Burns  Creek  which 
definitely  proves  that  the  entire  project  is 
Infeaslble  and  unneoeuary.  My  associate. 
Mr  E  A  Hunter,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
those  studies  and  will  testify  In  detail  dur- 
ing these  proceedings  as  to  his  findings  and 
opinion. 


Statsmknt  or  E.  A  Huntdi,  Utah  Pownr  St. 
Light  Co  .  BrTo««  3«nat¥  SuBCOMMrrrxc 
or*  laaiCATioN  and  Reclamatiok,  87th 
CoNoasss.  1st  Session.  Opposing  Bcass 
Ckekk  Pkojbct.  S    66 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  E  A  Hunter,  asalstant  to  the 
president,  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co  The  fol- 
lowing statement  l.s  made  on  behalf  of  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co  which  opjvises  the  con- 
struction of  the  Burn.s  Creek  project 

In  1957  when  Burns  Creek  legislation  was 
first  intr  Kluoed  a  careful  analysts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Burius  Creek  report 
led  us  to  conclude  that  Burns  Creek  was  an 
unnecessary,  unju.-^tifled  and  fxtremeiy  un- 
economic pn)Ject  Since  tlien  »e  h.i\e  ap- 
peared in  '>pp<>si'; on  t.>  thl.1  pn-ject  sever  il 
times  and  each  time  we  are  more  thoroxighly 
convinced  than  before  tliat  'he  pr<'Jert  Is  1!!- 
c i'ni^'eivetl.  unnere«.sary  vp.d  w.i.sreful  It  l.i 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  region,  the  taxpayers  of  the  NiitUm  nor 
the   reclamation   program  of  the  West 

The  purpose  of  Burn.s  Creek,  ha  stated  In 
.■^  66.  l.s  mlsle.ifUng  It  has  been  stat'^d  that 
Bi:rns  Creek  wmuKI  provide  facllltlefi  for 
river  reregulation — this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
th-it  A  ranking  Bureau  of  Reel  imatiori  ifn- 
cial  h.iS  testified  that  the  farmers  have  been 
t'>:d  thit  the  r'.'.T  level  in  the  "iurninertlme 
wiU  be  exactly  'he  s.inie  'Alth  or  with'Ut 
Burns  Creek 

The  bill  also  states  that  it  will  provide  for 
control  of  floods  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  Bureau  of  Reclaniation  nfBria!  ha-s 
testified  that  there  are  no  fiorKl  control  bene- 
flt.s  m  the  Burns  Creek  projec 

It  Is  also  stated  that  the  Burns  Creek 
pri  j»»ct  would  provide  for  the  ronserv  atloii 
and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  :hih. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Department  of  tlie 
Interior  official  has  testified  that  there  are 
no  rish  and  wlltlilfe  benefits  In  Burns  Creek 

Burns  Creek  Is  not  an  Irrigation  project 
even  though  it  is  pro^xised  as  such  Only 
1  7  percent  of  the  UiUl  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  ».S0  million  Is  allocated  to 
Irrigation  It  is  admitted  that  the  project 
would  provide  only  100  OUO  acre-feet  of  sup- 
plemental water  which  might  be  used  two 
or  three  times  in  50  years 

It  is  primarily  a  power  pr'>Je<t  to  supply 
fx>wer  In  an  area  where  no  j>ower  shortage 
exists  and  In  an  area  where  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  have  definite  plans  i>>  supply 
the  growing  electric  power  needs 

E  onomically.  it  Is  .m  unfeasible  project 
It  would  not  generate  en^jugh  revenue  to  pay 
even  3  percent  Interest  on  the  interest -bear- 
ing Investment  .•Ks  .i  <  on.seiiurnoe,  revenues 
must  be  siphoned  frxn  the  Palisades  project 
to  subsidize  Burns  Creek  thereby  delaying 
the  payout  of  Palisades  and  deferring  the 
time  when  Palisades  revenues  can  be  used  to 
a.ssl,st  Irrigation 

A-s  has  been  p<jlnted  out  In  detail  pre- 
viously, we  have  played  an  active  role  in  the 
development  of  many  reclamation  projects 
m  our  territory.  Including  the  Palisades 
project  which  generates  lar^e  quantities  of 
electric  power  We  supjxjrted  Palisades  be- 
c.iuse  surplus  (>>wer  revenues  are  to  be  u.sed 
to  pay  off  the  North  Side  Minidoka.  Ml- 
chaud  Flats,  and  Fort  Hall  Irrigation  prijjects. 
thereby  conforming  to  the  true  concept  of 
reclamation. 

The  contribution  of  Buriw  Creek  to  irri- 
gation, however,  would  be  insignificant  It 
U  a  project  primarily  for  power  Analysis 
of  current  data  reveal  that  the  p<jwer  allo- 
cation Is  In  fact  over  98  percent  Fur'her- 
more.  though  Burns  Creek  is  primarily  a 
power  project,  It  Is  recognized  and  admitted 
by  all  concerned  that  It  cannot  pay  its  own 
way.  The  Bureau  has  admitted  It  proposes 
to  sell  Burns  Creek  power  below  cost  In  fact 
so  far  below  cost  that  the  Bureau's  estimated 
power  revenues  resulting  from  Burns  Creek 


Would   rii't  even  pay  the  interest  charges  fin 
the   project 

Burns  Creek  Integrated  electrically,  hy- 
drauUcally.  and  financially"  with  Palisades, 
as  profxiaed  by  the  bill,  would  produce  a  net 
revenue  increase  of  only  $1  125.000,  which  is 
$J11  0<X)  short  (f  meeting  the  Interest  obli- 
gation at  3  percent  on  the  Burns  Creek  in- 
vestment It  Is  ob\  Mus.  iheref'ire.  that 
without  help  frim  Palisades,  Burns  Creek 
Could  ne\er  pay  (Jut  Reclamation  would 
actually  t)e  hurt  by  the  use  of  Palisades  rev- 
enue., to  pay  for  Burns  Creek  The  large 
chirt  t>efore  you.  a  cpy  of  which  Is  at- 
inrhe<l  to  my  stnfement    illustrates  this  fp.vt 

Chart  A  the  bottom  chart,  shows  that 
P.ilisade.s  Without  being  burdened  with 
Bvirns  (reek  :■,  scheduled  to  pay  ofT  the 
jx'wer  ailiM-atlou  (commercial  power  and  Ir- 
rigau.in  power  i  m  2\  years  The  irrigation 
cost  to  lj«  rei)ald  from  Palisades  revenue 
w.'Uld  be  Completely  amortized  at  the  end 
of  L13  years  At  the  end  of  the  33d  year  an 
annual  surplus  of  $1,147,800  would  become 
nviUttble  to  aid  future  worthy  Irrigation 
projects  If  Congress  so  directed  The  pay- 
op  t  period  for  Burns  Creek  Integrated  with 
Palis.vdes  Would  be  59  years  By  that  time 
Pali-.,ides,  without  Burns  Creek  would  have 
produced  a  surplus  of  approximaU'ly  $30  - 
30O  0(M)  .as  shown  liy  the  chart 

Chart  H.  the  upper  part  of  the  same  large 
chart.  Illustrates  the  effect  of  Integrating 
Burns  Creek  with  Palisades,  or  U)  state  it 
more  bluntly,  the  effect  of  saddling  the  high 
civit  uneconomical  Burns  Creek  project  on 
Palisades  Use  of  Palisade*  revenue  Ui  help 
p.iv  Burns  Creek  interest  would  delay  pay- 
o'lt  of  c.ists  alhx-ated  to  Palisades  jxiwer  32 
ye.irs  or  until  the  end  of  the  5Jd  year  Re- 
payment of  F'alisades  Irrigation  costs  would 
be  delayed  26  years  or  until  the  59th  year 
Det.iils  of  this  derl-.atlon  are  shown  by  table 
U  attached  U)  this  statement  Contrast  this 
with  Palisades  without  Burns  Creek  At 
tl:e  end  of  the  5i>th  year  Palisades,  without 
Buriis  Creek,  would  have  contributed  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $.10  million  which  cuuld  t>e  used 
to  iiid  worthy  reclaniatloii  pn.iject8 

This  does  not  recoijnize  the  loss  to  the 
N.itli>n  as  a  result  of  postponing  the  repay- 
ment of  the  irrigatli>n  features  26  years 
Investment  In  these  features  Is  Interest  free, 
but  certainly  the  Government  has  to  pay 
Interest  on  the  money  It  borrows  t<j  build 
these  facilities  I  would  not  agree  that  It  is 
prcjper  to  Ignore  this  feature,  however,  the 
Bureau  has  evidently  operated  under  this 
principle  for  years  and  It  apparently  has 
atUiined  s<jme  degree  of  respectability  in  the 
liMuls  of  some  people 

Tlie  Bureau  has  estimated  that  if  Burns 
Creek  Is  built,  taxea  foregone  because  of 
Fideral  construction  of  power  facilities 
would  amount  to  »47'J.00O  per  year  During 
the  Burns  Creek  payout  perk>d  these  fore- 
gone taxes  would  equal  »24  million  The 
taxes  and  surplus  subsidy  Uj  Burns  Creek 
therefore  i  without  Interest  on  such  subsidy  i 
during  the  Burns  Creek  payout  peri-d  would 
be 


L<i.ss  of   taxes         

Loss  of  Palisades  surplus. 


•24.  000,  000 
30.  0(X5,  000 


Total 54.000,000 

If  interest  at  3  percent  annually  on  the 
taxes  and  surplus  subsidy  is  added,  the  total 
sul)8ldy  would   be   increased   to  |100   million. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  c<mstructlon  ol 
the  Burns  Creek  project  would  be  a  blow 
to  the  coal  mining  Industry  In  the  Utah- 
Wyoming  area  In  an  attempt  to  alleviate 
thLs,  hmguage  providing  that  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  generating  facruies  be  scheduled 
on  the  basis  of  providing  the  additional 
power  requirements  of  the  preference  cus- 
tomers has  been  added  The  effect  of  such 
amendment  will  not  Improve  the  coal  mln- 
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ers'  situation  but  Will  only  lengthen  the 
payout  period  of  the  project  and  make  the 
project  even  more  uneconomical. 

Need  for  river  reregulation  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  attempting  to  Justify  Burns  Creak. 
Need  for  such  reregulation,  however,  has 
not  been  supported  by  any  tangible  evidence 
that  we  have  been  able  to  find,  but  seems 
to  be  based  on  speculation  as  to  what  sonM 
future  condition  may  impose.  Even  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  docs  not  assign  a 
.•'Ingle  dollar  of  value  to  this  use. 

A  more  logical  and  economical  way  to  pro- 
vide reregulation.  If  It  ever  be  needed, 
would  be  Uj  consuuct  a  dam  to  provide  a 
reregulation  reservoir  of  only  17,000  acre- 
foot  capacity  which  would  do  the  Job,  and 
permu  Palisades  to  generate  peaking  power. 
According  to  various  estimates,  such  a  dam 
c  uld  be  constructed  for  about  $4,600,000. 
We  understand  that  in  1953  the  Bureau  gave 
consideration  to  this  approach  and  at  that 
time  bubmltied  an  estimate  that  such  a  re- 
regulation dam  could  be  constructed  for 
$2,128,000  In  this  connection  a  Bureau 
witness  testified  Aug\i«t  1958;  "However,  we 
could  accomplish  the  same  thing  cheaper  If 
we  purchased  power  to  firm  up  Palisades: 
therefore,  we  did  not  believe  it  was  a  Justified 
Investment  " 

Despite  this  admission,  the  Bureau  now 
proposes  to  spend  almost  $60  million  for  a 
project,  the  prlriary  purpose  for  which 
they  state  Is  reregulation.  Further,  Bureau 
sludlea  show  tha-,  with  Burns  Creek,  the 
amount  of  power  purchased  to  firm  up 
Palisades  would  l)e  reduced  by  the  Insig- 
nificant amount  of  $4,000  per  year.  Does 
anyone  believe  that  this  kind  of  a  benefit 
Justifies  the  expenditure  of  almost  $50  mil- 
lion? I  am  not  turprlsed  that  the  Bureau 
passed  by  reregulation  when  it  came  to  al- 
locating costs.  We  submit,  therefore,  that 
further  study  she  uld  be  made  of  the  need 
for  rereg\ilatlon  before  any  action  be  taken. 

Although  Bums  Creek  Is  a  power  project, 
there  Is  abBolutel}  no  excuse  or  Justification 
for  the  contention  that  additional  power  Is 
required  in  the  area.  Without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  ther;  Is  ample  power  in  the 
area. 

A  report  to  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
of  April  1960  llsu  the  toUl  peak  load  antici- 
pated In  the  Utah-Idaho  area  for  1960.  in- 
cluding the  total  loads  of  the  Bureau  of 
Heclamation's  Boise.  Minidoka,  and  Palisades 
projects,  which  includes  the  loads  of  cus- 
tomers requesting  Burns  Creek  power.  The 
report  also  shows  that  there  is  installed 
capability  available  to  carry  this  load,  with 
a  .'^urplvis  in  ex<;ees  of  876,000  kilowatts. 
This  same  report  shows  that  in  1963  the 
surplus  (and  this  figure  does  not  include 
Burns  Creek  i  will  be  over  350,000  kilowatU. 
To  assure  ample  power  in  the  region,  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Co.  and  other  utilities  in 
the  Immediate  area  will  install  almost  a 
million  kilowatts  In  the  next  6  years.  This 
capacity.  provlde<l  at  not  one  penny  of  cost 
t<i  the  Federal  Government,  will  be  entirely 
adequate  to  mecv  the  total  power  require- 
ments In  the  area  including  those  of  the 
preference  customers. 

We  maintain,  as  we  have  maintained  from 
the  very  first,  that  the  $50  million  Burns 
Creek  project  Is  not  a  reclamation  or  a  water 
development  pro.ect  but  purely  and  simply 
a  Government  power  project  which  would, 
it\  an  average  water  year,  dump  about  one- 
half  billion  kilowatt  hours  on  an  area  where 
no  power  shortage  exists  now  nor  will  exist 
m  the  future. 

To  summarize: 

1.  Irrigation  benefits — 100,000  acre-feet  of 
»>torage  which  might  be  used  two  or  three 
t  n.ps  In  a  50-yoar  period — are  too  Inslg- 
luftcant  to  Justlf)'  this  power  project. 

2.  Burns  Creek  Is  a  power  project,  pure 
and   simple,  98   percent  being  allocatad  to 


power,  and  it  would  produce  power  for  sale 
in  an  area  where  there  is  a  power  surplus. 

5.  It  is  an  uneconomical  project.  By  It- 
self it  can  never  pay  off,  and  Integrated  with 
Palisades  it  would  destroy  the  al)lllty  of 
Palisades  to  contribute  to  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  other  worthy  irrigation  projects 
beyond  the  next  half  century. 

4.  Need  tfx  re-renegotiation  has  not  been 
demonstrated,  and  even  if  it  should  be,  such 
regulation  could  be  provided  at  un  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4,500,000,  rather  than  the 
$60  million  required  for  Burns  Creek. 

6.  Burns  Creek  would  embark  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  on  a  program  of  public 
utility  responsibility,  which  Is  a  complete 
departure  from  the  long-establlshHl  con- 
cept of  reclamation. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  we  submit  to 
your  committee  that  .S.  66  should  not  be 
approved. 

THE  TEMPORARY  UNEMPLOirMENT 
COMPENSATION  ACT— SE]>IATOR 
BYRD  OP  VIRGINIA.  AND  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  CERTAIN  NCMINA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
by  voice  vote  the  conference  report  on 
the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1961.  I  was  disturbed, 
however,  to  read  in  last  Friday's  news- 
papers articles  to  the  effect  thiit  there 
was  a  personal  feud  between  the  Presi- 
dMit  of  the  United  States  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI.  The  stories  were  based  on 
a  report  supf)osedly  made  by  a  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee  staf:  to  the 
effect  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia had  canceled  and  not  postponed 
certain  nominations  which  had  been 
placed  before  his  committee  and  which 
his  committee  had  tentatively  agreed  to 
consider  the  next  day. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record  that  on 
that  afternoon,  to  my  close  ;3ersonal 
knowledge,  the  senior  Senator  fiom  Vir- 
ginia called  back  certain  members  of 
his  committee  and  stated  that  it  looked 
as  if  the  Senate  would  be  in  ses.sion  late 
that  evening,  probably  until  11  or  12 
o'clock,  and  that  possibly  it  might  not 
be  In  session  the  next  day,  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  and  that  therefore  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  bring  up  the  nominations 
on  Friday,  as  tentatively  agreed,  but  that 
they  would  be  brought  up  at  a  later  date. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

For  the  Record  I  believe  it  ought  to 
be  brought  out  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  debate  on  the  temporary  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  immediately  asked  that  con- 
ferees be  appointed.  They  were  ap- 
pwlnted.  No  conference  could  be  held 
because  the  House  had  not  appointed 
conferees.  The  House  was  not  in  ses- 
sion, and  did  not  return  into  session 
until  Monday  of  this  week.  Even  then, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  House,  due  to 
the  passing  of  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Reece,  an 
informal  meeting  between  the  conferees 
of  both  Houses  was  held.  That  meeting 
was  resumed  yesterday,  after  the  House 
had  ofiBclally  appointed  its  conferees. 


As  soon  as  an  agreement  had  been 
reached,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  brought  the 
agreement  on  the  conference  report  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion and  disposal. 

There  is  a  no  more  f  airminded,  equita- 
ble, just  man  in  the  Senate  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 
He  may  oppose  legislation.  Just  as  we 
may  oppose  legislation,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  in  my  8  years  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  never  held  up  legislation 
because  he  did  not  like  it.  He  has  al- 
ways brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  always  sought  speedy  and 
expeditious  consideration  of  measures 
referred  to  his  committee. 

This  sta toner  t  should  be  made  by  me 
because  I  had  been  perturbed  by  some 
stories  which  sought  to  imply  that  there 
was  a  F>£rsonal  vendetta,  or  personal 
feud,  so  to  speak,  between  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

I  'nish  also  to  extend  my  compliments 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerb].  He  performed  valiantly  on  ttie 
floor  this  afternoon.  I  also  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WiLLiAits]  and  othpr  members  of  the 
committee  who  ex^^ressed  their  views 
and  who  made  their  viewpoints  clear, 
and  who  presented  their  arguments  to 
us,  but  who  were  agreeable  to  what  the 
final  verdict  of  the  Senate  was,  based 
on  the  conference  report  and  based  on 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  and  to  tell  him  that  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fairness  and  equity 
and  tolerance  he  always  shows  on  the 
legislation  which  comes  out  of  his  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
am  not  charged  with  an  implied  coali- 
tion, as  I  have  been  charged,  or  with 
being  a  part  of  an  unholy  alliance,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  has  a  sense 
of  equity  and  independence  unsurpassed 
not  only  in  the  Senate  but  anywhere  in 
this  country.  We  are  proud  of  the  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered,  and  we  compliment 
him.  He  is  too  big  to  entertain  the  ven- 
detta spirit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
conferees  and  to  the  chairman  particu- 
larly, for  the  agreement  that  was 
adopted  which  related  to  the  amendment 
on  the  retirement  pensions  as  they  affect 
the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation. As  I  understand,  the  amount  re- 
ceived under  title  H  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  excluded  from  the  Williams 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  to  be 
a  very  salutary  feature  in  the  bill  as 
finally  adopted. 

I,  too,  join  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  in  stating  my  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.    The  ccnnment  I  read  in  the 
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press  was  totally  erroneous.  No  one  has 
been  more  consldermte  or  more  gracious 
than  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  it 
is  a  pleasvire  to  work  with  him 

Mr   HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr 
President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  wish  me  to  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  matter 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  was  proud  to  be  associated 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]  in  the  vote  that  was 
cast  on  the  passage  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  few  days  ai<o  The 
fight  the  Senator  from  Virginia  made 
to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  State 
systems  in  this  matter  was  a  noble  fight. 
When  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  very 
scant  numerical  margin.  I  thought  the 
bill  should  not  be  paaaed.  and  my  vote 
was  cast  that  way.  In  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  employers  have  made  it 
a  matter  of  pride  and  effort  that  they 
should  maintain  employment  with  as 
much  stability  as  poeslble.  They  have 
been  told  through  the  years,  that  estab- 
lishing a  good  experience  record  would 
work  to  their  benefit  and  to  the  benefit 
of  their  employees,  by  building  up  re- 
serves in  their  fund. 

Now  the  employers  In  South  Dakota, 
as  well  as  in  other  States,  who  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  maintain  stable 
employment  are  finding  that  they  are 
to  pay  an  extra  tax  In  order  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiencies  in  States  where  a 
comparable  effort  to  maintain  stable  em- 
ployment has  not  been  made 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  them,  and 
that  is  why  I  voted  as  I  did  the  other 
day.  I  do  not  believe  in  federalization 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. I  think  we  ought  to  encourage 
the  employers  in  any  State  to  do  what 
the  employers  In  my  State  have  .sousht 
to  do.  namely,  to  maintain  employment, 
and  not  try  to  operate  on  the  theory 
that  their  employees  should  get  help 
from  the  fund. 

The  employees  want  the  fund  lo  be 
available  when  it  is  really  needed  They 
do  not  want  it  to  be  used  as  a  reward 
for  employers  who  do  not  have  .some 
sense  of  responsibility. 

I  was  glad  to  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  the  other  day.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  express  my 
hiKh  regard  for  him  than  to  say  that 
I  am  glad  I  voted  as  I  did. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr   HOLLAND.     I  yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  no  more 
honorable,  able,  coiu'ageous  US.  Senator 
sitting  today  than  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [  Mr.  Byrd  1 . 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way.  again  and 
again  and  again,  to  help  Senators  wiio 
are  junior  to  him.  These  words  come 
with  great  respect  from  one  of  those  who 
voted  opposite  the  position  taken  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  the  other 
day.     That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
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esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  this  body 
He  has  been  an  excellent  Senator  He 
is  a  patriotic  Member  of  the  Senate  He 
courageously  speaks  out  either  for  or 
agairist  his  political  party  when  he  feels 
It  his  duty  so  to  do 

I  t>elieve  one  of  the  great  privileges 
connected  with  service  in  the  Senate  is 
that  upon  occasion  we  can  have  honor- 
able disfigreements  without  In  any  stint 
diminishing  respect  and  adminition  for 
our  seniors.  I  desire  that  the  di.stin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
know  that  this  .senlinu-nt  come.s  from 
the  heart  of  tiie  seiuor  Senator  fmin 
Califuinia 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prcsid.-nt.  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida   yield  briefly'' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  .shall  be  glad  to 
yield,  with  the  understanding  that  I  ex- 
pect to  .speak  briefly  about  the  broadca.st 
last  night  by  the  Bnti.sh  Broadca-sting 
Corp.  of  the  fllm  -  the  mi.scalled  d(xru- 
mentary  film — entitled  Harvest  of 
Shame." 

I  have  previously  notified  all  Senators 
who  showed  any  interest  m  this  subject 
and.  In  addition,  I  have  a.sked  the  staff 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  them  atiain  now. 
so  that  they  may  be  pre.sent.  if  they  wi.sh 
to  be  present,  while  the  Senator  from 
Montana  takes  up  matters  which  he  ad- 
vises me  -Should  be  handled  in  a  rather 
speedy  way 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  ask  the  attaches 
of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  Senators  m 
question,  so  that  they  may.  if  they  de- 
sire, t>e  pre.sent  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  makes  his  renuirk.s 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  th--  Senator 
from  Montana 


REPORTS  OP  COMMmr.E  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINL-^'ITlAnON 

AMENDMENT  OP  SEN.MT-:  RKSOLl'- 
TION  33.  87TH  CONGRESS.  TO  EN- 
LARGE MEMBERSHIP  OF  SPECLAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tnitiun.  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  resolution  S  Res  ill' 
amending  Senate  Resolution  33.  87lh 
Contjress,  .so  a.s  to  enhiru*'  the  member- 
ship of  the  Special  Committee  on  Akuu; 
from  9  to  l.T  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
resolutmn 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  re.'^olu- 
tion  will  be  statt-d  by  title 

The  LECi.sLvxrvE  Clfrk  .■\  rL'>olution 
'S.  Re.';  ill'  amending  .Senate  Re.solu- 
tion  33  to  enlarge  the  Special  Committee 
on  .^Rinir 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  I.s  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the    resolution '' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.Nider  the  resolution 

Mr.  MANSFIEXJ3  Mr  President,  the 
re.solution  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leadership  I  a.sk  for  its 
approvaJ 


Mr  CASE  of  S.)uth  Dakota.  Mr 
Pre.sident.  what  would  the  resolution  do? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  would  increase 
the  size  of  the  Committee  on  Aging.  It 
would  not  increase  the  appropriation. 
The  resolution  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leadership,  and  they  are  in 
favor  of  it 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
heard  a  reference  to  increasing  the  size 
of  a  committee,  and  I  wondered  whether 
It  \\a.s  one  of  the  standing  committees 
of   tlie  .'Senate 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  re.solution 
would  inrrea.se  the  size  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  .^glng 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 

The  re.solution  S  Res  ill'  wsis 
agreed  to.  as  follows 

Kfiolird.  That  Ihe  first  section  of  S«n»te 
Resolution  33.  E'.ghty-.s^vpnth  Congresa. 
iikireed  Uj  February  13  I9fll  Is  atnrnded  (1) 
by  .striking  out  "nuip"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  twenty-one",  ( 2 1  by  striking  out 
.six  and  Inserting  in  lieu  therof  "fourteen", 
imd  I  3)  by  .striking  out  '  three"  and  insert- 
ing in  Heu  thereof     seven  ' 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Amending  Senate  Resolution  33. 
Eighty-seventh  Congre.ss,  so  as  to  en- 
large the  membership  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  A^mg  from  nine  to 
twenty-one  " 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  DR  JEROME 
C  HUN.SAKER  AS  CITIZEN  REGENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP 
THE   S.MITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

Mr  MANSP^IELD  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mmi.stration,  I  rejx^rt  favorably,  with- 
out anu-ndnient.  the  joint  resolution 
•HJ  Res  176 1  to  provide  for  the  re- 
apptJintment  of  Dr  Jerome  C  Hun- 
.saker  as  citizen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regent.s  of  the  Smith.sonian  Institu- 
tion, and  I  submit  a  report  'No  79 • 
thereon  I  ask  unanimous  con.s«^nl  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
rt'solution 

The  VICE  PREISIDENT  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  joint  reso- 
lution H  J  Res  176>  to  provide  for  the 
reapi)oinlment  of  Dr  Jerome  C.  Him- 
saker  as  citizen  recent  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smith.sonian  Insti- 
tution 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
at  this  fx)int  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  joint  re.so- 
lution under  consideration 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rejxjrt 
was  ordertHl  lo  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

The  Corj^niittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  waa  referred  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (HJ  Ftes  176)  i)rovldln({  for  the  re- 
appointment of  Dr  Jerome  C  Hunsaker 
a.s  titi.-en  regfiit  of  the  B')urd  of  Regents 
of  the  -Smithsonian  Institution,  having  con- 
sidered the  same.  reix>rt  favorably  thereon 
without  ajnendment  and  recommend  that 
the  J<jlnt  resolution  do  pass 

Title  20.  section  42,  United  States  Code, 
provides  in  relation  to  the  Institution's 
Board  of  Regents  that  In  addition  to  the 
Vice  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  Members  of  Congress,  the 
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Board  shall  b«  compoMd  of — "  *  *  *  six 
other  peraons,  othar  tban  Memban  of  Oon- 
gress,  two  of  whoci  ttaall  b«  resident  In  the 
(ity  of  WMhlngtsn;  and  the  other  four 
shall  be  inhabltuits  of  aome  State,  but  no 
tvko  of   them  of  the  same  State." 

Dr  Hunsaker's  reappointment  la  within 
the  classification  of  citizen  regents  who  are 
D  .sident  outside  iJie  District  of  Columbia. 
He  is  especially  valuable  to  the  Smithsonian 
bt'ciiuse  he  is  one  of  America's  outstanding 
authorities  In  the  field  of  aviation  research. 

A  letter  In  Bup)X)rt  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 170  addresced  to  Senator  Mikx  ICams- 
riEiD,  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Car- 
niu  hael,  Secretar)  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, with  accompanying  biography  of  Dr. 
Hvinsaker.  Is  as  (ciila>ws. 


SafmisoHiAN  iNvriTU'iioH, 
Washtngton.  D.C.,  February  1,  1941. 
Hon   MncK  MAMsnCD, 
U  S    Senate, 
Washtngton,  DC. 

DsAB  SKNAToa  Mansfiklo:  Thank  you  very 
much  Indeed  for  your  letter  of  January  34. 
1961,  together  with  the  enclosed  copy  of 
Senate  Joint  Res<>Iutlon  8,  a  resolution  "To 
provide  for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Jeroms 
C  Hunsaker  as  cltlaen  regent  of  the  Board 
of  Regenu  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

Dr  Jerome  C.  Hunsaker  is  one  of  Amerlca'a 
\ery  distinguished  scientists  and  engineers. 
He  has  given  moct  generously  of  his  time  In 
performing  his  duties  as  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  As  you  know,  Dr. 
Hunsaker  Is  one  of  America's  outstanding 
authorities  In  thii  field  of  aviation  research. 
In  this  connection  h«  has  been  especially  val- 
uable to  the  Smithsonian  because  It  has  a 
special  bureau  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress: The  National  Air  Musetim. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  regents  and  the  staff 
of  the  Smlthiionlan  Institution  most 
urgently  hope  tb^it  Dr.  Hunsaker  may  be  re- 
appointed as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  jours, 

LKONASO  CARMICHaZL, 

Secretary. 


Jekomk  C.  Hunsakbb 

Hunsaker,  Jerome  C,  head,  department  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  of  the  depart- 
ment of  aeronautical  engineering,  Ifassachu- 
setu  Institute  of  Technology;  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  and  doctor  of  science  degree 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; graduat4»  of  United  States  Naval 
Academy;  Instructor,  MIT,  1B12  to  1916;  hon- 
orary doctor  of  s<:lence  degree,  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  honorary  doctor  of  engineering 
degree.  Northeastern  University;  former 
chief  of  aircraft  design  in  the  United  States 
Navy;  former  vice  president  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  and  Goodyear-Zeppelln  Corp.; 
pioneered  research  In  the  development  of  a 
wind  tunnel  and  In  overcoming  technical 
obstacles  standing  In  the  way  of  better  air- 
craft for  America;  founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences 
in  1932  and  edited  lU  publication  until  1941; 
member  of  the  F<;deral  Aviation  Commission. 
1934;  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  In  1941  and  mem- 
l^^r  of  Its  executive  committee  ever  since; 
during  the  time  he  was  chairman  of  this 
committee  he  participated  In  the  develop- 
ment of  pUotless  aircraft  research  stations, 
high-speed  flight  stations  and  other  labora- 
tories; served  on  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, 1943.  War  Production  Board,  1942 
and  1944;  also  served  on  innumerable  other 
boards  connected  with  air  problems  and  sci- 
entific research  problems;  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross,  Daniel  Guggenheim  Medal.  Rranklln 
Medal.  Presidential  Medal  for  Merit,  and  the 
Wright  Brothers  Memorial  Trophy;  through- 


oat  his  career  he  has  contributed  to  this 
country's  knowledge  of  sweptback  wings,  di- 
hedral effects,  control  movements,  applica- 
tions of  wire  and  radio  communications  to 
airway  safety  and  the  theory  of  similitude 
and  dimensional  analysis. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  -.here  be 
no  amendment,  the  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PUBLICATION  FACTS  ON 
COMMUNISM— VOLUME  11.  THE 
SOVIET  UNION.  FROM  LENIN  TO 
KHRUSHCHEV" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  51) ,  and  I  submit  a  report 
(No.  80)  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th(;  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  51)  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  publication  "Facts 
on  Communism — Volume  n,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Prom  Lenin  to  Khmshchev."  and 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Is  t,here  ob- 
jection to  the  present  considei'ation  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was; 

After  line  12,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

S«c.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand three  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Almlnlstra- 
tlon,  to  whom  was  referred  the  (Xjncurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  61)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  publi- 
cation "Facts  on  Communism — A^olume  II, 
the  Soviet  Union,  Prom  Lenin  to  Khru- 
shchev," and  providing  additional  copies 
thereof,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment,  and 
recommend  that  the  concvurent  resolution 
as  amended  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Of  the  60,000  additional  copies  specified 
by  House  Concurrent  Resolution  51.  15,000 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Houbo  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  iind  35,000 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Meml>ers  of  the 
House  (approximately  80  copies  per  Member) . 


The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  would  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  10,300  additional 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (100  copies 
per  Member ) . 

The    printing-cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 
To    print    as    a    House    document 

(1,500   copies) Sl.TSV.Se 

50,000  additional  copies  at  $411. 10 

per    thousand 20.655.00 


Total     estimated     cost,     H. 

Con.  Res.  51  as  referred..  22,292.96 
10.300    additional    copies    for    the 

Senate    4,234.43 


Total     estimated     cost.     H. 

Con.  Res  51  as  amended..  26,  527.  39 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,   was   agreed   to. 


PRINTING  OF  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  81)  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  a  House  document,  and  I 
submit  a  report  (No,  81)  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  81)  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  a  House  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was: 

After  line  12,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  thirty  thou- 
sand nine  hvuidred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  the  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  81)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  brochtire  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made'  (H.  Doc.  156,  Seth  Cong),  by  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Zinn,  and  providing  additional 
copies  thereof,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amend- 
ment and  recommend  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  as  amended  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

There  would  be  printed  132,000  additional 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  (approxi- 
mately 300  copies  per  Member). 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  wotild  pro- 
vide for  the  printing  of  30,900  addltlontd 
copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  (800  copies 
per  Member). 
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TtM   pzintlng-eaat  witlinate.   supplied   by 
Ui«  Public  Printer.  Is  aa  follows: 

Back  to  pr«s8.  1st  1,000  copies #436  90 

131.000    additional    cotfaim    MS  28 

per  thousand 5,8*9  68 


Total     estimated     coat.     H 

Con    Res.  81  as  referred    .     fl.  096  58 
30.900    additional    copies   for    t&e 

S«iiat€ 1,337  37 


Total     estimated     cost,     H 
Con.  Rea.  81  aa  amended. 


7,  433   05 


The  \^CK  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conciurent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  THE  REPORT  "COMMUNIST 
TARGET  —  YOUTH  —  COMMUNIST 
INFILTRATION  AND  AGITATION 
TACTICS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Cominittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  142)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
"Communist  Target — Youth — Commu- 
nist Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tactics.  " 
and  I  submit  a  reswrt  (No.  82)  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  conaent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LsGisLATiTs  Clsmc.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  142 >  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copte.s  of 
the  report  "Communist  Target — Youth  — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Agitation 
Tactics."' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  the  text  of 
the  report  accompanying  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Sulea  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  the  concurrent 
reaoiutlon  ( H.  Con.  Baa.  142)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  report 
entitled  'Communlat  Target — Youtli — Com- 
munist Infiltration  and  AgltaUon  Tactics." 
Issued  by  the  Houae  Oommlttee  on  Un-Amer- 
Ic&n  Actl Titles,  86th  Oongreas.  M  session, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate. 

Pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Resolutlun 
142  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties would  hare  prlnt«d  for  Its  use  100.000 
additional  copies  of  Xb»  report,  submitted  by 
J.  £dcar  Hoov«r.  Dlrwtar  cf  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InTasttgattan.  Illustrating  Com- 
monlst  strategy  and  tactics  In  the  rioting 
which  occurred  dortag  kaarlnga  held  by  the 
committee  at  San  Francisco.  May  12-14.  19«0. 


The    prtntlng-cost    estimate,    supplied    by 
the  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Back  to  press.   1st   lOOO  copies $194  49 

99,000  copies,  at  119  T2  per  thou- 
sand  1.962  28 


Total     entlmaled     cost, 
Con.  Res    142 


H. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDEa^T.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Re-s.  142)  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  PAMPHLET  EINTITLET") 
•OUR  CAPITOL'  AS  A  SiuNATE 
EXDCl'MKNT 

Mr  MANPFIFI.n  Mr  Prrsul.tit. 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
muu.stralion,  I  report  favorably,  without 
amendment,  tiie  concurrent  resolution 
iS.  Con,  Res.  17)  autiioriziiu:  Liie  print - 
intr  of  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Capi- 
tol '  as  a  Senate  document  and  provi;!- 
inK  for  additional  copies,  and  I  .submii 
a  report  No,  78)  thereon  I  a^  uiianl- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LKGLSL.fTiVE  Clerk.     A  concurrent 

resolution     8,  Con    Res.  17  >    authorizing 

the    prlntinR   of    the    pamphlet   entithd 

uur  Capitol"  as  a  Senate  document  and 

providinR  for  additional  copies 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
.iection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  re.solution? 

There  beinj?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
rt'.solution. 

Mr.  MANSKIEIX)  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord.  the  text  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rulr.s 
and  Administration 

There  bem^'  no  ub.ieclio:-. ,  the  re{)ort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtt  - 
ORD.  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Ru>s  and  Adr.i'.n'.strii- 
tion.  to  wh  'HI  wus  rft'TrtHl  tJie  concurrent 
resolution  (3  Con  Res  17)  authorizing  Uif 
prlntlmj  of  a  revised  edition  of  Senate  lx>cu- 
laont  13,  84th  Ooni<res8.  entitled  "Our  Capt- 
Im!,'  and  pruv:cl;i.<  ai.lU;t.;wr.<il  >..  >pl('s  there-  f 
having  ciinsldered  the  s.xme,  report  f;iv  jrablv 
thereon  wltho.it  am<":idment  and  rec<.mmeti<l 
that  the  oonciurent  reeolutlon  be  aifreed  to 
by    the    Senate. 

Additional  copies  t<>tallng  323.500  would 
be  printed  if  wh;^  h  103.000  copies  would  be 
for  the  use  of  the  ben.ite  i  l.UOo  [>er  Men. - 
t>er) .  and  220.500  would  be  fur  tiie  use  of 
the  Hi  use   (500  per  Member  i 

The  prlnMni;  cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the   Public   Printer     Is   as    fol'owa: 

To    print    as    a    Sen.ite    cltx;unient 

(1.500   copies) -_  »552   27 

323.500  addiUonal  copies,  at  $63  78 

per  thon.Hand. .    20.664  72 


Total  estimated  ooe>t.  S  Oon. 

Rea.     17 21.216  99 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  afe'reeiiui  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The    concurrent    resolution      S.    Con 
Rea.  17)   was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Reaolv€d  t>f  the  Senate  {tKe  House  of 
Repreaentativei  eonmrring) ,  That  there  be 


printed  aa  a  .^nate  document  with  Illus- 
trations, the  pamphlet  entitled  Our  Oapl- 
tol":  ajid  that  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thou.'^and  five  hundred  additional 
ooples  sliall  be  pirlnted.  of  which  one  hundred 
ttnil  t.'iree  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  five  hundred  copies  for 
the  use  of   the   House  I'f  Rijiresentatlves. 


TO  PRINT  ■•  ACHIEVEMENTS  DT.TRING 
EIGHT  YEARS  OF  A  REPUBLICAN 
ADMINISTRATION-  AS  A  SENATE 
IXXTUMENr 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident. 
fiom  t!ir  C  mmittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration I  i»p.irt  favorably,  with- 
out amendment  the  resolution  'S  R,'s. 
107'  to  print  "Achievements  Duiinj 
P^irlit  YiLir.s  of  a  Ri>publlcan  Adminis- 
tntlion"  a.s  a  5-"enate  document,  and  I 
submit  a  reix)it  (No.  76'  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sidtMAtion  of  the  resolution. 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  I.r.r.isi  ATivE  Cifwk  A  resolution 
S.  Res.  107  >  to  print  "■Achicvcment.'i 
Duriiie  Ei«ht  Ycar.s  of  a  Republican  Ad- 
miimtrution  ■  as  a  Senate  d<x;ument. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection t.j  the  iie.sent  consideratiofft  of 
the  resolution? 

There  bein.::  no  ob-ertlon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coivoidcr  the  resolution. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
df.s.re  to  conxratuiate  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  submitting  this  kind 
of  resolution 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  did  not  submit 
it    the  Senator's  colleairue  submitted  It. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Then  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority It-ader  for  presenting  it.  Second, 
why  IS  there  no  explanatory  material 
offered  in  connfction  with  the 
resolution' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesuient.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnt<»d 
at  this  point  tn  the  Record  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
LaUation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  1 
gather  this  is  a  very  short  document. 
I  Laughter  i     I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Reco«d, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  whom  wa.s  referred  the  resolu- 
tion (S  Res.  107)  authorizing  the  printing 
aa  a  Senate  document  of  a  study  entitled 
"Achievement  During  8  Years  of  a  Republi- 
can Administration."  submllted  by  Senator 
Evcarrr  McKinlxt  Dirksfn,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  rep<irt  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  resolution   be  aijreed    to  by   the   Senate 

The  printing-cost  estlm.tte.  supplied  by 
the  Public  Prliiter,  Is  as  fullows. 

Tn    print    as    a     .Senate    document 

(1.500   copies)     _.    .    ..   $487  42 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  107)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  study  enUtled  "Achieve- 
ments During   Eight   Years  of  a   Republican 
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AdmlnUtratlon",  inserted  in  the  Congkks- 
xioNAL  RECoao  on  March  •,  at  pages  8670 
through  3578.  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SYMPOSIUM  ENTITT.ED  "LEGAL 
ASPECTS  OP  SPACE  EXPLORA- 
TION" 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
irom  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. I  report  favorably  with  an 
amendment,  the  resolution  (8.  Rea.  108) 
to  print  with  additional  copies  a  sym- 
posium entitled  "Legal  Aspects  of  Space 
Exploration."  and  I  submit  a  report  (No. 
77*  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LcGisLATivK  Clksk.  a  resolution 
(8.  Res.  108)  to  print  with  additional 
copies  a  symposium  entitled  "Legal 
Aspects  of  Space  Exploration." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  FK)int  in  the  Record  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  whom  was  referred  the  reeolution 
IS.  Res.  108)  authorizing  the  printing  aa  a 
Senate  document  of  a  symposium  entitled 
"Legal  Problems  of  Space  Kxploration,"  and 
providing  additional  copies  thereof,  haring 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  an  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  resolution  as  amended  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

This  resolution  would  provide  that  the 
ryrapoelum  entitled  "Legal  Problenu  of 
Space  Exploration,"  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  U.S.  Senate,  by  the  Laglalatlve 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congreaa.  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  that  840 
rAdditlonaJ  copies  (the  mazimimi  under  the 
•  1.200  limitation)  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
that  committee. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration  la  pro  forma 
in  nature,  designed  to  correct  an  error  in  the 
title  of  the  publication. 

The  prlntlng-coat  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  aa  follows: 

To  print   as  a  Senate  document 

(1.500   copies) $38,002.62 

840  additional  copies,  at  $1,426.44 

per  thousand 1,186.32 


Total    estimated    cost,    8. 

Res.    108 40,187.  M 

A  letter  In  support  of  8.  Res.  108  to  Senator 
Mike  MANsnELD,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  from  Sen- 
ator RoBEBT  S.  Kkbk.  chairman  of  the  Oom> 
Rilttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Bcieneea. 
IS  as  follows: 

VS.   SSMATK, 

CoMurrru  on  AxaoNAuncai. 

AND   SPACK   SCIXNCCS, 

March  20.  1991. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Manbtixu), 
ChaiTman,  Senate  Committee  on  Rule*  and 
Adminiatration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Um.  Chaoucam  :  I  ahould  like  to  urg* 
your  favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 


lution 108,  to  print  as  a  Senate  document 
the  symposium  prepared  for  the  committee 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Through  Inadvertence,  the  title  Is  listed  in 
the  resolution  as  "Legal  Aspects  of  Space 
Exploration."  This  title  should  be  "Legal 
Problenu  of  Space  Exploration."  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  committee  making  this  change 
as  a  committee  amendment. 

This  document  Is  an  updated  version  of 
an  earlier  committee  print  entitled  "Space 
Law:  A  Symposium."  The  demand  for  this 
TOlume  was  so  great,  that  It  was  deemed 
advisable  to  bring  It  up  to  date  and  reprint 
it.  Much  new  material  has  been  added,  and 
the  title  changed  to  reflect  Its  broader  scope. 
Printing  It  as  a  Senate  document  will  allow 
for  broader  distribution  and  greater  dissem- 
ination among  scholars  in  this  field. 

Early  action  by  your  committee  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

With  warm  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

RoBKKT  S.  Krrr,  Chairman. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was: 

In  line  1,  after  the  word  "Legal,"  to  strike 
out   "Aspects"    and   Insert   "Problems." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  symposium  entitled 
"Legal  Problems  of  Space  Exploration"  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences,  United  States 
Senate,  by  the  Leglsaltlve  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  shall  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations as  a  Senate  document.  There 
shall  be  printed  eight  hundred  and  forty 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  print  with  additional 
copies  a  symposium  entitled  'Legal 
Problems  of  Space  Exploration'." 


MESSAGE   PROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLB  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <H.R.  4510)  to  provide  a 
special  program  for  feed  grains  for  1961, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


ORDER  FOR  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
SENATE  OR  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEM- 
PORE TO  SIGN  BILLS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OR  RECESS  OF  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  President 
pro  t«npore  be  permitted  to  sign  bills 
during  the  adjournment  or  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  thank  the  Senator  Irom  Florida 
for  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  gracious- 
ness  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 


SUPPORT  FOR  YOUTH  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  editorial  from  today's  New  York 
Times,  endorsing  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  The  New 
York  Times  editorial  in  support  of  this 
proposal,  as  embodied  in  legislation  in- 
troduced by  me,  and  by  Representative 
John  Blatnik  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, states: 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  today  can 
be  a  tremendous  force  for  the  conservation  of 
resources  and  the  useful  employment  of 
American  youth  in  the  1960's. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  in  commenting 
on  the  report  that  a  Labor  Department 
study  group  is  preparing  recommenda- 
tions for  establishment  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  time  is  appropriate 
for  such  a  program,  and  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Congress  shotild  and  will  give  its 
approval  to  this  worthy  measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  22,   1961] 
CCC  TO  YCC 

Three  years  ago  almost  to  the  day.  Sena- 
tor Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Representative 
John  A.  Blatnik  of  Minnesota  Introduced 
into  the  Congress  a  proposal  for  a  10-year 
management  and  development  program  for 
the  conser%'atlon  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources. A  major  feature  of  their  plan  was 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  modeled  on  the  old  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  of  New  Deal  days,  one  of  the  most 
highly  successful  and  generally  admired  In- 
novations of  the  Roosevelt  era. 

The  Humphrey-Blatnik  proposal  In  its 
entirety,  which  would  have  rehabilitated  the 
badly  depleted  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation,  was  estimated  at  the  time  to  cost 
about  $1.2  billion  a  year  over  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, or.  as  Mr.  Humphrey  pointed  out,  for 
the  entire  decade  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the 
defense  program  for  1  year.  However,  noth- 
ing of  a  comprehensive  nature  was  done,  and 
there  the  matter  rested. 

Now  the  Kennedy  administration  has  re- 
vived the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  part 
of  the  plan,  under  stimulus  of  the  excellent 
report  Issued  in  January  by  Its  Natural  Re- 
sources Advisory  Conunlttee  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative Frank  E.  Smith  of  Mississippi. 
Establisliment  of  a  YCC  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem,  but  It  Is  an  Important  and 
progressive  step. 

With  the  9-year  experience  (1933-42)  of 
the  CCC  to  guide  It,  the  proposed  YCC 
would  employ  some  150,000  boys  aged  17 
through  19  for  1  year's  outdoor  manual  labor 
ranging  from  construction  of  eheck<lams  to 
planting  of  trees,  and  covering  the  whole 
range  of  naUonal  park,  forest,  water  and 
sou  conservation  activities.     The  estimated 
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labor  cost  would  tw  soaM  MOO  million  an- 
nually, and  W0  can  tlUnJi  at  tew  ways  In 
which  such  a  sum  could  be  better  spent. 

The  amount  at  work  required  to  be  done 
In  restoring  tbU  ecmntry's  natural  resources 
staggers  the  Imagination — yet  It  must  be 
done  loonar  or  later,  and  tbe  longer  it  i»  put 
off.  the  mora  •KpanalT*  It  will  become. 
Three  years  ago  flanator  HuMPHaxr  eatt- 
mated  tliat  only  a  third  ol  the  Nation's 
farmlands  were  yet  protected  by  sfll-cun- 
servatlon  measures;  that  50  million  ;icre.'«  of 
forest  land  needed  replanting  and  <in -ther 
273  million  improramant:  that  two-thirds  of 
our  western  grasing  land  was  suiTerlng  from 
erosion.  These  figures  are  stiU  subs*.anti.i::y 
the  same. 

In  the  spirit  of  tba  CCC  almost  a  gener- 
ation ago.  *iie  TCC  today  can  t>e  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  the  oonservatlun  uf  resuurces 
and  the  useful  employment  ut  American 
youth  In  the  19601. 


POSITION  OP  SERATOR  MCCARTHY 
AND  SENATOR  MUSKIE  ON  THE 
BYRD  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
TEMPORARY  BXTENDEaO  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION  ACT 
OP  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  amirilfy  and  clarify  the 
Rscoan  as  to  the  situation  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ca«tht]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  MnsKU]  on  rollcall  votf»  No. 
16 — CoNCRCssioiCAi.  RicoiD.  p«ges  4192- 
4193.  March  16,  IMl.  That  vote  was  on 
the  question  of  afdoption  of  the  various 
committee  amendments — the  so-called 
Byrd  amendments — to  the  Temporary 
Extended  UnemphiTment  Compensation 
Act  of  1961. 

Both  Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator 
MusKiK  were  assured  by  the  Democrauc 
leadership  staff  that  there  would  be  no 
problem  in  their  attending  a  meetint: 
held  adjacent  to  the  Capitol.  They 
asked  to  be  given  sufBcient  notice  about 
the  time  when  a  Tote  was  scheduled. 

Unfortunately,  the  vote  on  those 
committee  amendments  came  before  the 
time  indicated  to  Senator  McCarthy 
and  Senator  Muskie.  and  we  were  un- 
able to  notify  the  two  Senators  in  time 
for  them  to  return  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  the  first  rollcall. 

They  were,  of  course,  announced  as 
being  against  those  amendments;  and 
they  are  recorded  properly  on  all  other 
rollcall  votes  on  this  measure 

I  make  this  statement  because  this 
body  has  no  more  conscientious  Mem- 
bers than  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCasthy]  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mttskix]. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  courtesy,  and  I 
wrnider  whether  he  would  like  to  have 
the  absence  of  a  qnorum  suggested  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  Mr.  President;  I 
think  adequate  time  has  elapsed  in  order 
to  enable  Senators  whom  I  have  already 
notified,  and  who  prevkMisly  have  shown 
an  interest  in  the  aabjeet  I  shall  discuss. 
to  be  presoit  at  this  time;  and  if  any 
such  SenaUM^B  haw  not  yei  reached  the 
Chamber.  I  do  not  wish  to  compel  their 
attendance,  eren  If  I  ooukL 


BRITISH  BROADCASTING  CORP. 
REBROADCAST  OP  FILM  HAR- 
VEST OF  SHAME" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
deeply  regret  that  last  night  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  presented  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  the  film,  "Har- 
vest of  Shame,"  under  an  arranRement 
with  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
On  February  6.  I  spoke  In  the  Senate 
on  this  so-called  documentary  film, 
which  CBS  had  presented  as  a  network 
domestic  broadcast  on  November  25. 
1960.  At  that  time,  I  spoke  primarily 
as  one  of  the  Senators  from  Florida, 
representing  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  my  State.  My  remarks  were  directed 
to  seven  specific  mi.srepresenLations  of 
facts  in  this  film  and  lUi  unfairness  to 
Florida  migirant  agricultural  woiker.s 
and  their  employers.  I  showed  Ihat 
matters  supportmg  the  vifws  held  by 
the  producers  of  the  flUn  were  included 
in  the  film,  and  that  matter.s  not  sup- 
porting their  views  were  excluded 

Today.  Mr  President.  I  .should  like  t.) 
speak  primarily  in  my  capacity  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  SUtes  with  a 
heavy  obligation  to  all  the  people  of  our 
great  Nation.  I  shall  address  my  pre.s- 
.sent  remark.s  to  the  Krave  damage  to  our 
Nation  J  best  interest  *luch  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  exporting  of  this  untrue 
and  unfair  documentary  film 

When  I  first  heard,  a  I  mid  afternoon 
Monday.  March  20.  the  shocking  news 
that   the   film   w.ls    to   be   presented   by 
BBC.     I    contacted     Gov.     LeRuy     Col- 
lins,  former  Governor   of   P'lorida.   who 
now  is  servmi,'  as  pre.^dent  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters      He 
pointed  out  that  the  National  .^.s.-,ocia- 
lion  of  Broadc-tsters  cxerciie.s  no  control 
over  network  prograiniiiin^:,  but  he  ex- 
pressed serious  concern  about  the  na- 
tional interest,  especially  in  tlie  Imht  of 
Mr    Edward   R     .\Turro\\'.s  prt-.M-nt  po.su 
tion     a.s     Director     of     the     US.     In- 
forinaUon  Agency,  as  Oi* tingui.shed  from 
his  position  at  the  time  when  the  film 
was  made.     At  that  time   ?»Ir.  MurroA 
was  connected   with   CBS.   and   he   ap- 
peared in  the  film  to  narrate  \is  intro- 
duction  and    it.s   conclu.sion      Clovi-rnor 
Collins   contacted    high   officials   of    the 
CBS  network,   and   a^ikt'd   their   urgent 
consideration  of  steps  to  avoid  the  .show- 
ing.   He  was  later  advi.sed  by  lliese  offi- 
cials, on  Tuesday,  March   21,   that   the 
showing   vvoLiId   be  niade  as  ooiuracted. 
but  that   m  the  light  of  my  protests,  aii 
announcement   would   be   made,   at  the 
b^crinnmg  and  at  the  end  of  the  film    to 
the   effect   that   at   the    time    whfn    the 
film  was  produced.  Mr.  Murrow  was  m 
the    private   employment    of    CBS.   and 
then  held  no  official   position  \Mth  the 
U.S.  Government. 

After  discussmg  the  matter  with  CfOv- 
emor  Collins,  I  called  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department,  which  prompt- 
ly made  inquiry  concemmg  the  showing 
of  the  film  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  in- 
formed that  It  had  been  contracted  for 
with  CBS,  and  was  about  to  be  .shown 
as  advertised. 

I  talked  three  times  with  Mr.  Uncoln 
White,  at  the  Bute  Department,  and 
twloe   with   Assistant   Secretary   Roger 


Tubby.  Since  then  I  have  been  advii,ed 
tliat  as  a  result  of  my  conversations 
and  those  of  others  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  regard  to  this 
matter  CBS  has  now  promised  not  to 
offer  this  nim  for  sale  for  showing  m 
any  other  nation 

Mr  Edmund  Bunker,  CBS  roprcscnt- 
ativi>  in  W.i.sluns'ton.  calli-d  me  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conviT.^tion  I  had  had  with 
CJovernor  Collins  Mr  Bunker  advi.sed 
that  the  film  has  been  .sold  some  time 
ago  to  the  BBC:  that  it  is  routine  for 
progr.ims  to  be  put  on  the  market  for 
foreign  di.stributi.m  after  domestic  pres- 
enUition  by  CBS;  and  that  it  was  too 
late  to  cancel  the  Briti.sli  showing  of 
t.'ie  program 

In   the  course  of    those   dLscusMons   I 
n-c  :•. ed    two    calls    from    Mr.    Murrow. 
who   yestiMxl.iv    was   sworn   in   as   head 
of   the   US.    Information   Agency.     Mr. 
Murrow   advised   me   that    he  both  de- 
pliits   and    resents   the   fact    that   CBS 
s<jld   the     Iliirve.st  of  Sluime"  film   for 
foreign  prcsenUUion;    Uiat  he  is  deeply 
(listres.srd   t.hat   it  did   so;    and  that  he 
regards  this  CBS  action  as  "wholly  Ir- 
responsible."    He  emphasized   that  the 
film   was  made  for  domestic  presenta- 
tion, and  that  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  its  sale  for  sliowing  abroad. 
As    I   stat(<d    in    my    remarks    to    the 
S'-nati-  on  February  6.  the  presentation 
of   thLs  film  witiun  the  confines  of  the 
United  States  was  highly  undesirable  in 
It.self      I   brought  out  at  that  time  the 
fact   that   officers    of    Uie   Phihp  Morri.s 
Cigarette  Co  ,  which  purchased  the  time 
for    liie    network    prescnution    of    the 
film,   later   repudiated   it   after  making 
their  own  investigation,  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  show  was  unfair,  that  it 
does  not  paint  an  accurate  picture,  and 
that  they  found  in  Florida  "a  dedicated 
people   who   have    worked    for    years   to 
improve    the   hfe   of    the    migrants.  "     I 
presented  seven  specific  ways  in  which 
the  film  was  false      One  of  these  was 
the  statement    m   the  film  that  "there 
Ls  no  ca.se  upon  the  record  of  the  child 
of   a   migrant   laborer  ever  receiving  a 
college  diploma."     I  gave  the  names  of 
11    college    graduates    residing    in    one 
count.v  alone  who  were  former  migrants 
or  children  of  migrants.     Another  mis- 
representation was  the  statement  in  the 
film  that  'there  is  no  Interstate  stand- 
ard  w:th   re.'ard   to  safety  "     I  showed 
that   since    1956   a   Federal   statute   has 
authorized    the    ICC    to   regulate    inter- 
state    t!  ansixjrtation     of     workers     by 
motor  velucle.     Other  inferences  In  the 
film    who.se    fal.slty    was   easily   demon- 
strated   were    that    the    rent    generally 
paid    by    migranUs    in   certain    areas    is 
«15   p<>r  r(x)m   per   week,  and   that  mi- 
grants have  little  hojie  of  owning  their 
own  homes. 

Since  my  remarks  before  this  forum 
on  February  6.  there  has  been  no  con- 
tradiction on  the  Senate  floor  of  any  of 
my  allegations  of  misrepresentations. 
Furthermore,  since  then  there  has  been 
no  contradiction  from  CBS  or  from  any 
other  .source. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  sale  of  this  film  to  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corp.  and  its  presentation  last 
night   throughout   Great   Britain   were 
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highly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation.  I  shall  now  mention  two 
of  these  reasons. 

First,  it  presents  a  very  bad  picture 
of  our  country,  at  a  time  when  the  new 
administration  and  our  i)eople  generally 
are  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  image  abroad.  If  the 
picture  presented  were  an  accurate  one, 
the  showing  might  not  be  so  objection- 
able. However,  the  national  image  pre- 
sented is  not  only  an  unfavorable  one; 
It  LS  also  a  very  unfair  and  untrue  image. 

Many  of  the  migrants  in  the  picture 
are  Negroes.  In  close  juxtaposition 
with  pictures  of  Negro  migrant  workers, 
such  t<.'rms  as  "slaves"  and  "sweatshops 
of  the  soil"  are  used.  This  fits  easily 
into  the  false  picture  of  the  position  of 
Ne^;roes  in  American  society  which  our 
Nation's  enemies  are  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  create  throughout  the  world.  By 
tlie  use  of  such  invidious  terms,  the  im- 
pre.ssion  is  created  that  labor  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  agricultural 
labor,  is  exploited. 

Second,  coming  as  it  did  on  the  very 
day  that  Mr.  Murrow  was  sworn  into  his 
new  responsibility  of  such  grave  im- 
portance to  our  country,  the  BBC  broad- 
cast could  have  no  other  effect  than  one 
highly  embarrassing  to  our  country  and 
to  Mr.  Murrow.  Despite  the  announce- 
ment at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  film  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Murrow 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  U£. 
Government  at  the  time  when  he  par- 
ticipated in  its  production  (which  was 
made  because  of  my  intervention  in  the 
matter',  there  were  undoubtedly  many 
\  lewers  who  tuned  in  at  times  when  this 
announcement  was  not  made  or  whose 
attention  was  diverted  at  such  times. 
The  impression  that  the  film  was  a  U.S. 
Government  documentary  was  further 
fostered  by  the  appearance  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell.  Mr.  Murrow  was 
ju-stifled  in  his  dismay  over  the  film's 
foreign  presentation,  since  he  must  now, 
in  his  new  official  capacity,  bend  every 
effort  to  correct  its  misrepresentations 
and  to  erase  its  false  picture  of  America 
and  American  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  actions 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in 
putting  its  own  monetary  gain  ahead  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  which 
all  those  cormected  with  this  great  net- 
work must  love  as  do  other  Americans. 
lliat  the  CBS  officials  responsible  could, 
fur  a  few  "pieces  of  silver,"  permit  this 
malicious  and  false  slander  against  our 
Nation  to  be  presented  abroad  is  incom- 
prehen.sible.  By  this  thoughtless,  irre- 
sponsible action.  CBS  has  damaged  the 
Nation  who.se  government  has  granted 
the  franchise  by  which  it  operates  as  a 
great  medium  of  public  information.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  CBS  officials  and 
all  others  who  are  tempted  to  export 
such  harmful  and  false  film  presenta- 
tions of  American  life  will  take  this  ex- 
l>erience  most  seriously  and  will  in  the 
future  exercise  the  greatest  care  both  in 
mnkinpr  such  documentaries  and  In  ex- 
p>rtin!^  them  for  foreign  presentation. 

>T'-  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr    KEATING  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
thr  Senator  yield;  and.  If  so,  to  whom? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  first  let  me  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  for  advising  me 
that  he  was  going  to  make  a  speech  this 
afternoon.  Only  because  I  was  presid- 
ing over  a  hearing,  and  could  not  get 
away,  I  missed  his  early  remarks.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  thoughtfulness.  because  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  migrant  workers 
together,  informally,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  been  in  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  when  he  has  been  criti- 
cal of  the  CBS  film  "Harvest  of  Shame." 

On  some  of  those  occasions  I  have  not 
felt  it  was  any  responsibility  of  mine  to 
represent  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  certainly  do  not  feel  I  have  any  re- 
sponsibility or  authority  to  deal  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  company's  decision  to  let 
the  film  go  to  England  to  be  u.sed  there 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Co. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  the  film 
gives  an  absolutely  false  and  malicious 
picture  of  the  condition  of  migrant 
workers,  I  wish  to  say  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  in  the  fields  and  camps 
where  migrant  farmworkers  work  and 
where  they  live  in  eight  or  nine  States 
around  the  country. 

I  feel  taat  part  of  the  film  was  made 
during  field  trips  of  the  subcommittee 
on  migratory  labor.  I  feel  that  way 
because  I  have  seen  the  conditions 
there  shown,  and  those  pictures  were 
accurate  pictures.  They  were  not  false 
pictures.    I  know  it  because  I  was  there. 

It  is  true,  and  this  I  have  said  many 
times,  that  there  is  hope  of  improve- 
ment. There  is  a  demonstrated  hope, 
and  I  have  said,  publicly  and  to  the 
Senator,  that  much  of  this  improve- 
ment, he  can  be  proud  to  know,  is  in 
his  State  of  Florida,  where  there  are 
day  centers  for  youngsters,  where  there 
is  home  ownership  in  small  degree,  but 
I  saw  no  other  evidence  of  it  in  any 
other  States,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  California. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  an 
agreement  has  been  entered  that  the 
film  will  not  be  shown  abroad  any  more? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  understand,  the  company 
has  agreed  not  to  take  the  initiative  in 
offering  it  for  sale  to  any  other  country, 
and.  if  there  are  requests  for  it  by  other 
countries,  to  consider  them  most  care- 
fully. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  would  hold  it  was  good  for  the 
interests  of  our  country  for  the  film  to 
be  shown  to  upward  of  60  million  people 
who  could  see  it  in  Great  Britain,  mean- 
ing England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  some  areas  of  the 
continent,  in  tlie  form  in  which  it  was 
shown  and  narrated  by  a  man  who  lias 
just  been  confirmed  as  the  head  of  the 
UJS.  Information  Agency,  and  witli  the 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  which  State  is  so 
well  represented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  whom  I  am  now  speakinl,^ 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  would  hold 
it  was  an  act  in  the  national  interest 
to  sell  that  film  for  production  to  that 


huge  audience  as  it  was  produced  last 
night. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
I  have  been  working  earnestly  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  migrant  farm 
families,  particularly  American  migrant 
farm  families.  In  these  two  years  we 
have  worked  as  diligently  as  we  could, 
and  we  have  discovered  some  desperate 
human  facts  of  life  within  this  group 
of  Americans,  whose  average  income  is 
under  $1,000  a  year,  whose  housing  is 
unbelievable  in  its  wretchedness,  whose 
youngsters  get  little  or  no  help,  after 
they  leave  their  home  base  in  Florida, 
Texas,  or  California,  in  getting  any- 
where near  a  decent  education,  whose 
health  and  welfare  are  not  taken  care 
of  by  the  communities,  for  whom  no 
provision  is  made  for  unemployment 
compensation  or  minimum  wages. 

They  are  today,  notwithstanding  im- 
provement in  very  measured  step,  the 
truly  left-out  people  when  we  think  of 
the  social  and  economic  gains  of  this 
country. 

It  was  not  until  the  Nation's  con- 
science was  aroused  by  the  film  that  we 
began  to  get  citizens'  support  for  the 
11  bills  I  introduced,  from  people  all 
over  the  country,  support  for  health  and 
welfare  and  better  working  conditions 
for  these  people,  through  Federal  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope  we  can  move  on  to  dealing 
with  the  legislation,  and  not  waste  all 
our  energies  in  condemnation  of  a  film, 
not  in  argument,  but  at  least  in  discus- 
sion that  arises. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  find  much  in  what 
the  Senator  has  said  to  which  I  can 
agree.  I  think  there  are  some  bad  con- 
ditions as  shown  in  the  film.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  good  excuse  for  exhibit- 
ing it  overseas.  I  know  that  there  are 
completely  false  expressions  in  that  film. 
I  called  attention  to  seven  of  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  a  colloquy 
later  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
commenting  on  the  statement,  he  did 
not  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  statement 
in  any  one  of  the  seven  instances  I 
pointed  out.  If  he  wishes  to  deny  them, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  I  know  those 
statements  were  false,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  not  for 
a  moment  support,  for  instance,  the 
statement  that  there  was  no  college 
graduate  from  among  the  large  group, 
whereas,  we  showed,  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  there  were  11  such  college  grad- 
uates in  1  comparatively  small  com- 
munity, giving  their  names  and  occupa- 
tions. So  there  could  be  no  possible 
question  about  it. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  another 
fact.  There  is  housing  belonging  to  the 
migrants,  approximately  100  such  fam- 
ilies owning  their  own  homes  in  1 
community  alone.  Yet  there  is  an  in- 
ference in  the  film  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  migrants  to  acquire  homes  of 
their  own.  There  were  similar  state- 
ments which  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  were  false. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  leave  the 
record  in  such  shaiJe  as  to  indicate  that 
he  approves  the  showing  of  the  film  in 
Britain  by  the  CBS,  after  CBS  knew 
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these  falsities  existed  and  after  CBS  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  even  to  have  them 
corrected  for  the  discussion  before  the 
Senate. 

There  is  one  item  In  particular  to 
which  I  should  like  to  Invite  attention. 
In  supporting  certain  things  which  the 
Senator  is  recommending,  I  have  joined 
the  Senator  in  the  Introduction  of  one 
bill,  as  written,  and  another  almost  in 
the  form  it  was  written 

Mr.  WTLUAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  wish 
to  make  my  position  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished Senator  also  feels  that  the  very 
distinguished  commentator,  Edward  R 
Murrow,  who  has  the  heavy  responsi- 
bility which  the  Senator  and  I  helped 
place  upon  him  as  head  of  the  US.  In- 
formation Agency,  knows  what  he  i.s 
talking  about  when  he  speaks  of  his  re- 
sentment at  the  sale  and  when  he  speaks 
of  the  complete  irresponsibility  which 
he  says  has  been  shown  by  the  CBS 
officials  in  doing  this  thing  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  In 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
thought  at  the  beginning  of  my  brief 
remarks  I  should  make  it  plain  I  did 
not  join  the  colloquy  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  decision  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  a  private  company 
I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  discassion  of 
that  point 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  also  that  he  was  Klad 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  had 
agreed  not  to  offer  the  film  for  sale  to 
other  nations.    Was  I  mistaken? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  be- 
lieve I  said  words  to  that  effect  I  was 
hopefiU  that  perhai>8  this  would  put  an 
end  to  the  persistent  effort  to  discuss 
at  unusual  length  a  film,  when  there  is 
a  program  I  wish  to  talk  about,  to  work 
on.  and  to  have  enacted  by  the  ConetreSvS. 

The  Senator  knows  that  when  I 
learned  there  were  errors  or  mistakes. 
I  agreed.  That  was  true  in  our  earlier 
discussions  in  cormection  with  college 
srraduates  from  the  migrant  farm  com- 
munities I  have  seen  one  or  two  such 
people,  but  I  have  seen  literally  thou- 
sands of  families.  While  the  film  was 
technically  in  error,  certainly  it  wa.s  only 
in  small  degree. 

Finally,  before  yielding  the  floor.  I  wish 
to  express  my  great  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holl.^nd!  for 
his  support  of  some  of  the  most  humane 
measures  to  deal  with  this  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  human  problem 

I  state  my  gratitude  because  the  sup- 
port of  no  other  Senator  is  more  mean- 
ingful to  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
deals  with  health  or  welfare,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  program  will  be  advanced  a 
long  way. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  remarks.  In  order  that 
the  Rbcord  may  be  clear,  I  have  joined 
the  distinguished  Senator  on  the  bill,  as 
presented  and  written,  for  giving  Fed- 
eral aid  In  establishing  day  nurseries 
wherever  migratory  workers  go.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  has  already  stated  that 
there  are  such  nurseries  In  my  State  at 
present. 

I  have  also  Joined  the  Senator  by  in- 
troducing a  revision  of  his  bill  to  have 


the  Federal  Ooverrunent  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  migrant  housing,  when  such 
aid  is  needed,  after  I  had  made  a  few 
minor  changes  in  his  bill. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ko  all  the  way 
with  the  distinguished  Senator,  but  I 
can  see  there  is  a  problem.  Our  State 
has  already  acted.  There  has  been  ac- 
tion by  the  State  legislature,  action  by 
the  board  of  health,  and  action  by  the 
Governor  with  emergency  funds  when 
such  were  needed  In  many  other  ways 
we  have  taken  action,  as  indicated  in  the 
earlier  discussion 

My  appearance  today  is  not  primarily 
a  Florida  appearance  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  any  Senator  could  feel 
chat  a  wholesome  thing  was  done  by  the 
CBS  in  Its  release  of  the  film,  which  de- 
picts our  rural  life  in  such  an  unfavor- 
able  light 

I  have  been  handed  a  release  marktxi 

For  immediate  release"  by  CB8  news, 

on     Harvest   of  Shame. '"  which  states: 

To  deny  oversells  subscribers  the  u.se  of  the 
u€-ws  rep<.)rt  would  be  Inconsistent  with  basic 
principles  of  freedom  of  Information  .tiid  full 
circulation   of    news 

That  does  not  gee  with  the  statement 
made  to  me  by  re.sponsible  Government 
agencies  today,  that  CBS  has  agreed  not 
to  offer  the  film  to  other  nations 

There  has  al.so  been  mcorporatt^d  in 
the  statement  the  announcement  at  the 
beginnins;  and  the  end  of  the  presenta- 
tion in  Britain,  concerning  Mr  Murrow's 
participation  Perhaps  it  would  be  best 
if  I  read  it 

In  order  to  make  clear  that  Edward  R 
Murrow's  participation  in  the  pronram  wtui 
fiolely  in  his  capacity  as  a  CBS  news  corre- 
spondent we  a«ked  the  BBC,  and  the  BBC 
agreed,  to  include  the  ftjUowing  announce- 
ment at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
broadcast  of  "Harvest  of  cjhame   ' 

This  progriim  w,is  produced  by  tlie  Co- 
kimbU  Broadcasting  .System  ;i:id  broadcast 
In  the  tTnlted  St.ites  on  November  25.  1960 
Its  preparation  wrus  begun  in  19.=i9  Edward 
R  Murrow  was  aas'x-latetl  wltli  the  program 
while  he  was  an  empioyee  of  CB3  news  and 
prior  to  his  ap|X)liitment  as  Direct^jr  of  the 
U  .S   Information  Agency   " 

Without  arrogating  any  innxntance  to 
my  own  efforts  in  this  regard,  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  whollv  as  a  result 
of  my  intervention.  TTne  pitiful  part  is 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  heads  of  this  great  and  supi>o.sedly 
resi)onsible  organization  that  tliey  were 
doing  a  di.^servire  to  our  Nation  by  .sell- 
ing, without  condition,  for  telecast  m  the 
United  Kint;dom  by  the  BRC.  a  highly 
controversial  film,  which  was  known  a 
long  time  ago  to  bo  rontroversinl  The 
officials  of  CB.S  knew,  as  a  result  of  argu- 
ments with  the  Farm  nurpuii  Federation, 
which  consists  of  16  million  farm  fam- 
ilies in  this  Nation,  that  ihf^  film  was 
regarded  bv  that  oriianization  as  bein^^ 
fal.se  in  19  particulars  The  officials 
knew,  from  my  di-scussion  before  the 
Senate,  that  the  film  had  been  branded 
as  fal.se  in  seven  particulars,  which  liave 
never  been  denied  or  offset  in  any  wav 
about  which  I  know 

For  the  CBS  to  .sell  the  film  for  show- 
ing to  more  than  50  million  fif^'ple  who 
are  our  friends  and  allies— who,  m  the 
greatest  number,  come  from  the  same 
stock  as   we,   and   who  speak   the  .same 


language— was.    I    thought,    a    horrible 
thing 

I  have  yet  to  speak  to  anybody  in  Gov- 
ernment— and  I  have  spoken  to  more  In 
Government  than  appears  from  the 
record  today — who  does  not  think  that 
shocking  irresponsibility  was  shown  by 
the  CBS  offlcials  who  released  this  dia- 
tribe on  American  life 

Mr  WILLI.AMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  vleld? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  1 
thank  the  Senator  again  for  yielding  to 
me  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  mi- 
grant farm  families  I  look  forward  to 
the  wwks  and  months  ahead  when  to- 
Kether  we  .shall  work  for  an  affirmative 
pi'vpram  of  relief  in  respect  to  these  vital 
areas  of  health  and  welfare  which  the 
Senator  is  supporting  with  me,  in  part. 
I  su««est  that  if  our  program  for  these 
people  can  be  enacted  we  shall  not  have 
to  worry  in  the  future,  for  there  will  not 
be  any  tx>ssibility  of  the  filming  of  a 
■  Harvest  of  Shame  " 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  always 
v;racious  Particularly  now  I  note  with 
gratitude  that  the  Senator  does  not  seek 
to  excuse  or  to  apolog.ze  for  the  attitude 
of  CRS  m  doing  what  has  been  done. 

I  am  al.so  happy  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  with  me  that  it  is  a  good 
thiriK  CRS  has  agreed  not  to  offer  this 
despicable  film  to  other  nations.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  not  far  apart 

I  have  regarded  It  as  an  honor  to  Join 
the  Senator  m  respect  to  two  of  his  bills, 
as  U)  which  I  am  not  only  representing 
my.s«'lf  but  also  things  already  done  by 
my  peoplf  and  my  State,  in  an  effort  to 
make  them  more  generally  applicable  to 
people  who  deserve  some  attention  by 
Government  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
inviting  me  to  join  him  in  those  resp>ects 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr    HOLLAND      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCHE  When  Mr  Murrow's 
nomination  came  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  among  other  ques- 
tions I  a-sked  him  the  following  questions 
and  he  f^ave  the  following  answers: 

Senator  I.ai-scii«  Mr  Murrow.  now,  then. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
the  migrant  worker  picture  Did  you  do 
anv  studying  of  the  conditions  In  Ohio  on 
migrant  workers'* 

Mr   MiTRR,  ,w    In  Ohio'    No,  sir 
Senatxtr  I^rs<  he    Many  Ohloans  wrote  to 
me  and  were  of   the  belief  that  the  picture 
as  shown  contemplated  rertectlng  the  condi- 
tions on   migrant  workers  In  Ohio 

Mr  Murrnw  wa.s  y  <\n  picture  directed  at 
the  Nation  as  a  whole' 

Mr  MfRRow  It  wa.«i  directed  at  the  Nation 
as  .1  whole   sir 

.Sen.itor  I,Afs<  ur  That  means  It  waa  dl- 
re<ned  at  Ohio''  How  could  you  direct  It  at 
Ohio    If    you    made    no    study    of    Ohio? 

Mr  Mi'RRow  Because  it  waa  shown  In 
Ohio  as  well  as  In  other  Sutea  of  the  Union 

Senator  I^acsche  But  It  waa  not  Intended 
to  say  that  these  are  the  conditions  In  Ohio' 

Mr    MuRRow    No.  sir 

•  •  •  •  • 

.Senator  LAt-scHi  We  are  rather  proud  of 
what  w©  have  done  In  Ohio.  We  have 
mliK'rant  workers  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation We  have  agencies  serving  those 
workers      Wc  have  provided  living  quarters 
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for  them,  and  they  have  provided  sanitation 
Uiat  la  good. 

I  point  out  that  many  citizens  of  Ohio 
believe  that  the  picture  as  shown  was 
reflective  of  the  general  condition.  It 
w  as  intended  to  be  absorbed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio.  It  could  not  have  been 
reflective  of  the  conditions  In  my  State, 
because  the  producer  of  the  picture  never 
w  as  In  the  State  and  never  made  a  study 
of  conditions. 

I  point  out  the  general  weakness  of 
showing  a  picture  that  highlights  the  bad 
and  completely  omits  the  good.  If 
Ohloans  were  misinformed,  undoubtedly 
people  In  the  United  Kingdom  will  also 
be  misinformed  if  the  picture  Is  shown 
to  them. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  comment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  which  Is 
so  true.  Not  only  was  the  picture  not 
made  by  someone  who  actually  went  to 
Ohio  to  present  It.  but  the  people  who 
took  the  pictures  in  my  State,  at  least, 
took  those  that  fitted  the  pitiful  situa- 
tion which  they  wanted  to  show  and  in- 
cluded them  in  the  film.  They  took  a 
much  larger  number  of  pictures,  which 
were  omitted  from  the  film.  The  omitted 
pictures  would  have  given  a  clear  picture 
of  the  situation  In  my  State. 

However,  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  now  faced  is  a  national  problem.  I 
think  we  have  a  right  to  bring  It  up  on 
thi."!  floor.  Every  network  operates  by 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
because  It  must  use  channels  which  are 
granted  the  station  under  Federal  law. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  network  should 
not  have  portrayed  to  our  neighbors  in 
the  friendly  countries  of  the  United 
Kingdom  conditions  which  are  not  rep- 
resentative and  which.  Instead  of  being 
true,  are  in  many  Instances  false  pic- 
tures of  an  important  segment  of  our 
American  life. 

I  wish  to  make  one  more  comment. 
Not  only  were  both  Senators  from  Flor- 
ida urged,  but  various  other  Senators 
were  urged,  by  letters  from  people  In 
their  respective  States,  to  oppose  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mur- 
row in  the  highly  responsible  jxjst  to 
which  he  had  been  named.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  investigated  and  found  that 
the  picture  In  question  was  taken  by 
others  It  w£is  pieced  together  by  others, 
Mr.  Murrow.  as  narrator,  accepted  the 
picture  as  It  was  given  to  him.  and  he 
merely  contributed  the  narration  at  the 
bep inning  and  at  the  end  of  the  film. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  thought  it 
would  be  hopelessly  unfair  and  unjust  to 
a  man  with  a  reputation  of  many  years' 
standing  to  base  opposition  on  any  such 
flimsy  situation  as  that.  So  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  stayed  away  from  the 
confirmation  hearing,  as  did  other  Sena- 
tors from  agricultural  States  who  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  me.  and  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  what  had  happened.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  and  others  con- 
tributed to  the  unanimous  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Murrow. 

It  must  be  disappointing  to  Mr.  Mur- 
row to  find  that  his  former  emjrfoyers 
were  less  fair  and  less  considerate  to  him 
on  this  question  than  were  those  who 
had   some   real   cause — at   least   before 


making  an  Investigation — to  feel  some- 
what aggrieved  by  his  participation  in 
the  film.  I  cannot  understand  how  peo- 
ple for  whom  Mr.  Murrow  had  been  a 
loyal  employee  for  many  years  could 
have  treated  him  in  the  way  in  which 
they  have  treated  him.  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate his  statement  that  he  resents 
such  treatment,  and  believes  that  the  of- 
ficials of  his  former  company  were  irre- 
sponsible in  making  the  sale  of  the  film 
referred  to. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  preface  my 
Inquiries,  which  are  directed  toward  get- 
ting the  ideas  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida as  to  how  we  should  deal  with  such  a 
problem  in  the  future,  by  saying  that  I 
have  not  seen  the  film.  However.  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  mall  about  it  from 
constituents  who  have  seen  it. 

A  number  of  people  In  whom  I  have 
confidence,  as  I  do  In  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  say  that  there  were  omitted  from 
the  film  matters  that  dealt  with  the  other 
side  of  the  problem,  which  should  have 
been  included.  I  know  nothing  about 
what  arrangement  might  have  been 
made  by  CBS  for  the  showing  of  the  film 
by  the  BBC.  I  assume  from  what  the 
Senator  has  stated,  that  BBC  purchased 
the  right  to  show  the  film.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, but  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  correct  to  assume  that  the  showing 
was  either  under  license  or  purchase,  or 
any  such  arrangement.  TTie  point  is 
that  CBS  delivered  the  film  for  showing 
by  BBC  to  millions  of  British,  Scotch, 
North  Irish,  Welsh,  and  other  people 
who  regularly  look  at  programs  on  the 
British  Broadcasting  network  in  the 
early  evening  at  their  homes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to  this 
extent  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida;  We  do  show  and 
distribute  things  in  this  country  which  it 
would  not  be  in  our  best  interest  to  show- 
in  foreign  countries.  When  disputes 
about  our  foreign  policies  are  taking 
place,  I  never  like  to  have  representa- 
tives of  this  country,  of  either  party,  go- 
ing to  a  foreign  country  and  attacking 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  own  country'. 
I  believe  that  is  not  in  good  taste  or  in 
the  national  interest 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  there  should  be  some 
ironclad  censorship  or  a  governmental 
effort  to  prevent  a  network  or  agency 
from  showing  or  distributing  a  film  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  a 
question  which  I  believe  the  whole  Con- 
gress would  have  to  consider  for  a  very 
long  time.  I  have  never  favored  cen- 
sorship. I  have  always  claimed  that 
these  great  managers — that  is  what  they 
are  for  the  most  part — of  great  invest- 
ments would  show  responsibility  and 
would  react  wisely  to  the  opportunity  to 
operate  freely.  I  have  voted  on  that 
basis  in  the  Senate  for  nearly  15  years. 

I  am  just  now  of  the  feehng  that 
nothing  could  more  quickly  bring  some 


limited  censorship  than  such  conduct  as 
I  have  described  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, which  has  resulted  in  exhibition  in 
Britain  of  a  film  which  in  many  respects 
Is  false  and,  even  as  to  many  respects  in 
which  it  is  true.  Is  hopelessly  unwise  to 
show  elsewhere,  particularly  by  a  nar- 
rator who  has  just  been  named  as  the 
principal  mouthpiece  of  our  country  to 
carry  the  picture  of  our  country  to  our 
friends  and  enemies  alike  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  share  the  Senator's 
views  about  censorship.  I  wondered 
whether  his  criticism  of  this  action 
would  lead  him  to  think  that  Congress 
should  take  any  legislative  action.  If 
so,  should  it  apply  to  magazines  and 
newspapers  and  other  media  of  com- 
munication that  are  sent  overseas.  I 
personally  would  be  loath  to  take  such 
action. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  problem  was 
brought  to  my  attention  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  this  week  at  3  o'clock. 
Since  then  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
some  correction  in  view  of  the  situation 
which  confronted  us.  I  believe  I  have. 
As  a  result  of  my  efforts,  there  is,  first, 
the  announcement  being  made,  before 
and  after  the  showing  of  the  film,  that 
while  Mr.  Murrow  is  now  the  principal 
mouthpiece  of  this  country  as  director 
of  the  USIA,  he  was  not  such  at  the 
time,  but  was  an  employee  of  CBS. 

Second,  I  am  advised  by  a  high  au- 
thority in  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton today  that  they  have  further  assured 
our  people  that  there  will  be  no  initiative 
taken  by  the  network  in  offering  the 
film  for  sale  to  other  nations. 

If  It  is  necessary  to  go  further,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  is  willing  to  con- 
sider such  a  course  of  action.  He  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  which 
would  have  legislative  jurisdiction.  Be- 
cause of  that  fact,  however,  he  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  offer  proposed  leg- 
islation if  he  felt  it  wa.«  necessary  to 
do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  now  doing 
his  best  to  help  correct  this  situation  and 
to  minimize  the  possible  effects  of  the 
taking  of  the  picture  by  those  not 
friendly  to  us.  and  the  showing  of  it — 
and  I  am  told  by  experts  today  that  that 
could  be  done — in  a  somewhat  less  clear 
form  but  nevertheless  in  quite  discern- 
ible form  to  nations  that  are  not 
friendly  to  us. 

I  think  It  was  an  atrocious  thing  for 
people  who  should  be  patriotic  and 
should  be  directly  interested  in  serving 
their  country  to  do.  I  hope  it  was  not 
done  by  deliberation,  and  that  we  are 
through  with  such  incidents. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  known  some 
of  the  officials  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  for  some  time,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  did  it,  they  did  not  do 
it  out  of  any  lack  of  patriotism  or  loyalty 
to  their  coimtry.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  men  who  work  for  CBS  and  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  action  of  this  kind, 
are  not  loyal,  patriotic  citizens. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wovQd  like  to  join 
the  Senator  in  that  feeling.  I  stated  in 
my  earlier  remarks  that  the  i>eople  who 
comprise  the  personnel  of  that  compaiiy 
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should  be.  and  I  believe  they  are.  just 
as  patriotic  as  any  other  Americans. 
That  makes  it  all  the  more  the  subject  of 
my  wonderment  as  to  how  they  could 
have  made  this  particular  decision,  after 
knowledge  that  their  property  was  so 
highly  controversial  and  that  it  had 
kicked  up  as  much  disturbance  in  this 
country  and  as  much  resentment  as  it 
had.  I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
principal  utterance  of  resentment  has 
come  from  ofBclals  who  represent  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  has  a  membership  of  17  million 
farm  families.  Their  statement  of  re- 
sentment has  been  heard  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Apparently 
they  did  not  realize  the  logical  results  of 
their  releasing  the  film  to  be  shown  m 
Britain. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Obviously  an  oucIl-c 
should  not  release  a  film  which  they 
know,  or  it  has  been  demorvstrated  to 
them,  is  false  in  important  respects.  I 
believe  that  we  could  all  agree  on  that 
Mr  HOLXAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  nothing 
whatever  about  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, as  to  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  in  any  way  to 
question  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
nas  said.  I  was  concerned  lest  the  re- 
sult of  the  Senator's  plea  might  lead  to 
the  kind  of  problems  overseas  that  I  have 
just  described.  There  are  elements  in 
our  American  life  that  we  do  not  have 
any  particular  reason  to  be  proud  of 
That  applies  to  elements  in  my  State 
and  to  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  we  should  advertise  it  to  the 
world? 

Mr.  KEATING.  No.  I  am  comini?  to 
that.  I  believe  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween showing  it  in  this  country  and 
showing  It  in  a  foreign  country.  I  am 
not  sure,  if  the  story  Is  true,  that  we 
should  stop  a  publisher  or  broadcasting 
system  in  this  country  from  showing  a 
true  picture  of  our  country  m  every  re- 
spect in  a  foreign  country. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  is  not  a  debat- 
able question.  No  such  case  has  been 
made  here  There  is  no  question  what- 
ever aoout  It.  The  Senator  apparently 
was  not  on  the  floor  throughout  my  re- 
marks. For  instance  the  film  said  that 
there  is  no  case  on  record  of  a  child 
from  one  of  these  families  having  earned 
a  college  diploma.  A  very  brief  and  cur- 
sory census  taken  in  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural counties  in  Florida  produced  11 
persons  with  college  degrees  who  were 
teaching — most  of  them  were  teacher.s — 
in  the  schools  of  that  county,  and  who 
themselves  had  come  from  familie.s  of 
migrants. 

There  was  a  statement  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  the  acquisition  of  homes, 
but  a  very  brief  census  in  the  same 
county  showed  approximately  100 
homes  purchased,  owned,  and  oc- 
cupied by  migrant  families.  Other 
statements  were  made.  One  of  them 
was  that  there  was  no  Interstate  stand- 
ard to  safeguard  the  migrants  as  they 
traveled  by  automobile  or  truck — gen- 
erally by  truck — from  one  State  to  an- 


other. The  fact  is  that  Congress  passed 
such  legislation  in  1956  and  that  the 
ICC  has  issued  comprehensive  regula- 
tions which  have  been  in  effect  for 
several  years  Whether  it  has  been  ef- 
fectively enforced  is  another  question. 
concerninK  which  I  have  no  information. 
But  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  in- 
terstate standard  in  that  field 

There  were  other  staternent.s.  equally 
false,  and  demonstrably  so  I  think  no 
one  would  deny  their  falsity 

Mr  KEATING.  Does  the  Senator 
understand  that  tho.se  statements  were 
included  m  the  film  shown  in  Great  Bri- 
tain' 

Mr  HOLLAND  They  were  included 
in  the  film.  The  transcript  of  the  film 
a.s  a  whole — every  word  in  it-- was  placed 
in  the  CoNGREssioNAi.  Record  by  one  of 
our  colleagues,  .so  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  have  no  difficulty  in  read- 
ing It,  if  he  wi.shes  to  do  .so  It  appears 
m  the  Congressional  RECdRo  for  Janu- 
ary 23  beginning  at  page  114.') 

Then,  if  the  Senator  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  read  the  statement  I  made  on 
the  floor,  not  yet  controverted  —no 
one  has  denied  it  he  will  find  7 
particulars  out  of  19  made  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
particulars  which  I  think  were  clearly 
applicable  to  my  State — and  at  that 
time  I  was  speakint;  of  this  a.s  a  State 
matter  largely,  but  now  not  so  at  all 
This  IS  a  national  matter,  m  which  the 
good  will  of  our  best  ally  Is  challenged, 
IS  at  stake;  in  which  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  that  ally  for  us  ;itul  for  our 
institution.s  will  be  sliaken.  and  in  which 
all  kinds  of  evil  results  and  effects  can 
be  received  by  oui'  country  in  it.s  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  KinKdom 

Mr.  KEATING  Does  the  Senator 
from  Florida  know  whether  Great  Brit- 
ain has  any  provision  for  equal  time"* 

Mr.  HOLLAND  No.  but  if  he  did. 
he  would  not  expect  the  good  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  listen  to  the  statemenl,s 
of  his  fine  and  distin;,'ui.shed  friend  from 
New  York,  much  less  his  own  modest 
statement  as  a  Senator  from  a  southern 
State,  and  contrast  tliem  with  the  very 
interesting,  sensational,  although  false 
pictures  which,  in  many  instances,  were 
incorporated  in  the  film  It  really  was 
an  interesting  film 

The  best  proof  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people  and  of  the  fact  that 
they  believe  the  picture,  has  been  the 
great  flood  of  letters  which  Senators 
have  received.  ba.sed  upon  the  feeling  by 
people  who  saw  the  film  that  it  was 
gospel  from  bemnnmg  to  end.  that  they 
believed  it.  and  therefore  resented  the 
terrible  statement-s  and  things  therein 
shown 

Mr  KEATING  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  performed  a  service, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  focusing  atten- 
tion on  a  real  problem  The  more  \\e 
talk  about  it.  the  more  important  it 
looms 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr  VVimums'  has  perfoi-me<l 
outstanding'  service  m  this  overall  field 
I  appreciate  the  clarification  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  gi\en  by  his 
views  on  the  subject 


Mr  HOIJ.AND  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  have  heretofore  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor,  not  once,  but  several 
times,  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  He  knows  that,  but 
perhaps  he  was  not  here  when  I  made 
this  statement  I  am  not  at  all  insen- 
sible of  the  fact  that  he  has  made  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  situation  I 
have  expressed  my  gratitude  to  him  be- 
CHU.se  on  five  separate  occasions,  in  public 
utterances—  perhaps  on  other  occasions 
also,  but  in  five  which  have  come  to  my 
attention  -he  has  made  highly  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  my  State, 

In  one  such  statement  I  took  unusual 
pride,  because  it  was  made  at  Fresno, 
Calif  As  Senators  know,  a  friendly 
rivalry  exists  between  the  great  Golden 
West,  which  is  so  well  represented  by 
California,  a  truly  Kreat  State,  and  our 
own  .smaller  but,  we  think,  very  great 
."-^tate  However,  we  have  not  used  the 
word  ■  Kolden"  as  applied  to  it.  Per- 
haps we  can  find  a  more  appropriate, 
allunnt;  word  We  have  used  the  word 
•  sun.shine"  as  applied  to  Florida.  Last 
year  that  word,  or  other  things  con- 
nected with  our  State,  brought  11  million 
Americans  to  visit  Florida  We  are 
grateful  for  the  visits  made  by  everyone 

Mr  KEATING  Tluy  came  mostly 
from  New    York. 

Mr  H(  J J.AND  We  hope  there  will 
be  moif  vi.sitors  to  Florida  next  year 
However,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
was  gracious  enough,  in  addressing  a 
public  gathering  at  PYesno,  to  make  a 
complimentary  staU'ment  about  Florida 
I  think  It  took  courage  as  well  as  con- 
viction to  state  to  the  crowd  which  was 
present  that  'Florida  is  probably  the 
nio.st  enlightened  State  we  have  seen 
m  the  toUl  picture  of  migrant  State 
problems  '  I  express  to  the  Senator  my 
very  warm  appreciation  Whenever  he 
KiH's  to  Florida,  he  will  find  the  red 
carpet  out  and  the  hand  of  friendship 
and  welcome  extended  We  think  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  performed 
his  service  in  an  excellent  manner  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  him 

He  has  found  no  fault  with  the  state- 
ment I  made  in  connection  with  the 
film  Neither  has  he  to  date  found 
fault  with  the  fact  that  I  went  to  bat.  as 
I  think  I  should  have,  or  as  .someone 
siiould  have,  against  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  for  releasing  a 
pnxlucHon  which  is  not  at  all  chaiac- 
tfMi.stic  or  representative  of  rural  life  in 
our  Nation,  and  showing  It  in  a  country 
where  it  would  be  viewed  by  millions  of 
people  who  have  little  knowledge  of 
rural  life,  becau.s*-  in  the  main,  by  force 
of  circumstances  or  otherwise,  they  are 
city  dwellers,  employed  in  industry 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President  will  the  Senat.ir  from  Florida 
yirld  ' 

M:     HOLLAND       I  yield 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I  de- 
sire to  expre.s.s  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr  Holland)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keat- 
ing! for  their  kind  remarks  about  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr  HOLLAND  If  the  Senate  would 
be  willing  to  leave  the  solution  of  this 


problem  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and.  under  his  leadership,  the  flcaiator 
from  Florida,  I  think  we  would  reach  a 
solution.  I  have  appreciated  always  the 
Senator's  gracious  attitude. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  the  chair- 
man. I  have  sat  in  many  hearings  and 
have  been  appalled  by  some  of  the  con- 
ditions disclosed  in  my  own  State.  So 
are  we  all,  each  in  connection  with  his 
own  State. 

I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KKA->DrG]  in  the 
statement  that  certainly  anything  which 
brings  the  subject  more  forcefully  to  our 
attention,  whatever  may  be  the  occa- 
sion. Is  helpful  to  all  of  us. 

I  saw  the  release  from  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  which  my  col- 
league was  kind  enough  to  hand  to  me. 
May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
whether  the  CBS  has  been  asked  to 
make  or  has  volunteered  to  make  a 
point-by-point  answer  to  the  statement 
made  so  very  effectively  by  the  Soiator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  1  have  not  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  CBS,  in  which  I  said  that 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  film  and  about  the  seven 
ix)lnts  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  take 
It  for  granted  that  they  get  the  CXm- 
GRFssioNAL  FUcoRD.  They  have  made  no 
answer.  My  recollection  is  that  they 
made  a  20 -page  reply  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  of  which  I  re- 
ceived a  copy.  I  have  received  no  writ- 
ten communication  at  all  from  the  CBS. 

I  think  they  are  very  much  disturbed 
about  the  incident.  I  hope  they  are  dis- 
turbed enough  to  the  point  where  they 
will  not  do  this  kind  of  thing  again,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  the  national  Interest 
that  they  should  do  so. 

I  am  not  talking  at  all  about  all  the  do- 
mestic implications.  That  can  be  re- 
.served  for  another  day.  I  am  talking 
about  an  agency  which  is  important  In 
our  own  country,  and  which  holds  the 
public  confidence  to  the  degree  that  It 
has  been  granted,  through  its  various 
outlets,  at  least  dozens,  if  not  hundreds 
of  channels,  and  which  exists  by  the 
sufferance  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  under  Federal  law.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  they  could  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  proper  for 
them,  no  matter  how  much  they  were 
paid — I  have  not  asked  them  how  much 
they  received  for  the  film — to  surrender 
the  film  for  a  showing  in  Great  Britain. 
To  me.  it  is  completely  Incomprehensible 
that  that  decision  could  have  been  made. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  says  there  is  in 
tht  Record  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made,  in  answer,  to  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  I  think  that  is  im- 
poitant,  because  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  which  I  can  well  understand.  I 
think  many  of  us  would  be  appalled 
by  governmental  restraint  in  connection 
with  matters  of  this  sort,  because  if  such 


rofltralnt  were  to  occur,  conclusions 
which  thereby  would  be  drawn  would  not 
be  In  line  with  our  position  throughout 
the  world  in  regard  to  governmental 
restraint. 

However.  I  can  well  understand  that 
the  Senator  f nxn  Florida  wishes  to  have 
a  correct  presentation  of  the  facts  made 
and  given  to  the  people,  and  wishes  to 
have  a  dressing  down  made  when  he 
thinks  those  responsible  deserve  it. 

I  wish  to  make  sure — and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  now 
assures  me  that  it  is  so — that,  just  as 
the  Senator  frwn  Florida  wishes  to  have 
open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,  there 
is  in  the  Rkcord  an  answer  in  detail. 

Mr,  HOUAND.  There  is  no  answer 
at  all  to  the  points  I  made,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  or  so  far  as  has  been  called 
to  my  attention.  I  think  some  of  the 
same  points  are  dealt  with  in  the  earlier 
answer  or  statement  made  by  an  attor- 
ney of  the  CBS;  but  it  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  legal  brief,  than  anything 
else.  But  to  say  that  it  refutes  the 
charges  I  made  about  the  matters  of 
falsity  set  forth  and  contained  in  the 
program — matters  of  falsity  which  I 
docximented,  and  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  Rxcou) — is  iiLaccurate. 

For  instance,  in  regard  to  the  repie*. 
sentations  made  on  the  program  £Ux)ut 
ooUege  graduates,  to  the  contrary  of 
those  representations,  the  actual  facts 
are  available  to  those  who  will  now  make 
inquiry  in  that  community.  The  m£in 
who  made  the  film,  Mr.  Lowe,  admits 
that  some  of  the  representations  made 
In  the  program  were  incorrect,  and 
makes  other  statements  which  are 
quoted  in  our  press,  but  which  I  shall 
not  HiHTiiiM  at  this  time.  Probably  there 
will  be  opportunity  to  discuss  them 
later. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  read  my  statement  on  the  subject 
before  he  reads  the  statement  which 
was  made  to  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  by  the  attorney  for  the  CBS, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  his  great  acumen,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  long  years  of  experience  as  at- 
torney generfid  of  his  State,  and  in  view 
of  his  outstanding  ability  in  that  field, 
which  has  received  widespread  recogni- 
tion, will  be  able  to  determine  for  him- 
self that  no  categorical  answer  was  made 
to  the  points  I  raised. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

In  order  that  those  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord may  have  access  to  the  material  I 
have  mentioned,  I  now  point  out  that 
the  material  to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  has  referred 
was  contained  in  the  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  beginning  at  page  2218.  So  it 
can  easily  be  found  by  referring  to  the 
Record  for  that  day. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much 
for  his  graciousness  in  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
cited  that  Record  and  those  pages,  let 
me  point  out  that  by  examining  the  Rec- 
ord for  February  6,  1961,  he  will  find, 
beginning  on  page    1756,  my   own   re- 


marks on  this  subject,  with  the  seven 
listed  misrepresentations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Good. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  take  the  time  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  his  analysis  and  his  Judicial 
decision  after  he  has  read  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  usual  good  humor  and  gracious- 
ness. 


PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    MESSAGE 
ON  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  President's 
message  today  on  his  program  of  foreign 
aid, 

I  hail  the  President's  message  on  for- 
eign aid.  His  recommendations  must 
be  accepted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
people  if  oui-  aid  program  is  to  be  effec- 
tive, indeed,  if  it  is  to  survive. 

The  administrativs  reorganization 
which  he  proposes  is  necessary;  but  I 
believe  it  will  have  little  importance  un- 
less the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  make,  during  this  congressional 
session,  the  vital  decisions  the  Presi- 
dent suggests. 

First.  The  Congress  must  provide  a 
5 -year  program,  for  without  continuity 
the  nations  we  help  cannot  plan  effective 
programs  or  manage  their  limited  foreign 
exchange.  A  5-year  authorization  will 
make  possible  the  development  of 
wealth -generating  industrial  projects, 
reform  in  public  administration,  and 
long-term  plans  for  education,  health. 
and  land  reform  which  reach  the  people. 

Second.  The  administration  must  in- 
sist that  European  and  other  advanced 
industrial  countries  join  in  this  program, 
for  the  United  States  cannot  bear  the 
burden  alone.  A  yearly  contribution  of 
1  percent  of  gross  national  product  is  a 
reasonable  goal  for  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Third.  The  administration  should 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  World  Bank 
and  other  institutions  to  work  with  coun- 
tries we  aid  in  the  formulation  of  the 
best  developed  plans.  President  Ken- 
nedy now  has  his  greatest  opportunity — 
one  he  may  not  have  later — to  work  with 
recipient  countries  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  which  have  the  greatest 
promise  of  success.  We  should  not  com- 
mit substantial  sums  for  aid  until  such 
plans  are  developed. 

I  make  two  additional  suggestions: 

First.  The  United  States  should  urge 
the  countries  we  assist  to  look  carefully 
at  their  agricultural  development  plans. 

There  is  great  emphasis  up>on  indus- 
trial development  in  these  countries, 
and,  of  course,  that  is  necessary  if  there 
is  to  be  any  substantial  increase  in  their 
wealth.  However,  food  and  clothing  are 
always  the  first  essentials.  If  the  demo- 
cratic governments  we  help  cannot  make 
food  available  while  they  develop  their 
countries  industrially,  they  may  lose  the 
support  of  their  peoples. 

Second.  The  United  States  should  be 
forthright  with  governments  which  may 
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suggest  that  If  we  do  lK>t  give  help  on 
certain  projects,  they  will  ask  Russia  for 
such  aid.  We  should  say  to  them:  "We 
are  ready  to  develop  with  you  programs, 
for  which  we  will  proYide  the  maxmium 
assistance  possible  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  If  Russia  desires  to  provide  as- 
sistance, let  it  do  so.  Our  purpose  is  to 
be  of  assistance,  not  to  bargain  over 
Russian  aid." 

During  my  serrlce  aa  Ambassador  to 
India.  I  was  able  to  see  the  operation  of 
our  foreign-aid  program.  While  it  was 
uniformly  good  in  India.  I  saw  that  the 
lack  of  continuity  limited  its  effecuve- 
ne.ss  and  caused  dissipation  of  our  funds 
in  secondary  projects  and  in  a  forens'n 
aid  establisiiment  entirely  too  large  m 
terras  of  personnel. 

I  mention  this  matter  because  I  may 
be  the  only  Member  of  the  yciia'.f  u  ho 
has  discussed  and  considered  foreign - 
aid  programs  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  formulation  In  the  Senate  and  al.so 
has  had  opportunity  to  obser-.e  liu-ir 
actual  operation.  In  1956.  I  recom- 
mended to  the Deiiartment  of  Stat<  many 
of  the  points  which  are  ma<le  la  tlie 
Presidents  message.  In  1958  and  1359. 
I  join^xl  with  President  Kennedy,  when 
he  was  then  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
in  sponsoring  two  resolutioiis  aflecting 
India;  and  at  that  time,  in  our  speeches 
during  those  years,  several  of  the  ic com- 
mendations now  made  by  Pre.sideul 
Kennedy  were  presented  to  the  Senate. 
On  April  29.  1960.  in  a  speech  on  tiie 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  recommended  the 
separation  of  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance; a  5-year  program,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide continuity;  assistance  by  the  World 
Bank,  ai^.d  other  institutions  m  tiie  de- 
velopment of  plans  by  recipient  coim- 
tries;  and  the  entire  reorganization  of 
our  foreign-aid  program. 

I  emphasize  again  that  the  President 
has  made  recommendations  without 
which  our  foreign-aid  program  caimot 
be  effective,  and  without  which,  in  my 
opinion,  it  cannot  survive.  I  shall  sui>- 
purt  fully  his  recommendations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Rscowo  ex- 
cerpts fnxn  the  speech  I  made  on  April 
29,  1960.  when — and  I  am  glad  of  it — I 
recommended  at  least  four  or  five  of  tlie 
points  which  are  included  ui  President 
Kennedy's  message  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as  foUows: 

i.v    THX    Se.nate    on    AnJL    29     1960    iCtm- 

CBKBSIOIiAI.     RXCXM*.     V01>      IM.      PT       7.      Pp 
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I  beUerv  that  U  thm  foreign  kid  prngnun 
U  to  aurTlTe.  it  donuuMla  %  rcorgani/ation  by 
ih»  executive  branch,  and  by   ihe  Cun^p-CK.-. 

One  of  the  chl»l  raaaons  Tor  the  g.  wiug 
di&lUusloaineiit  over  our  forelgn-.iid  pri- 
grara.  In  my  view,  la  that  many  p«'oplp  do 
not  b«Ueve  that  It  to  ■■  effective  m  It  cnuld 
be.  conaldertng  the  aaKNint  of  moti^  that 
we  appropriate  —ell  y«ar.  Prom  my  obwr- 
Tatlooa  tor  a  eliori  ttaia  tn  another  country, 
that  waa  my  baUaC — kbat  It  la  not  aa  ef- 
fectively oaed  aa  tt  ■boaid  be.  artd  chAt  u 
demands  reorganlaatton. 

I  wtah  to  auggeat  a  tmw  polnta  tfxlay  which 
I  believe  this  admlnlatrstton.  or  the  incom- 


ing administration,  ar.d  the  Congrosa  and  It.i 
appropriate  committees  might  take  into  con- 
siderntlnn  In  the  fcirmnlatlon  of  a  foreign 
aid  projfram  for  the  future. 

My  nrvt  point  la  that  military  aaalaUnce 
and  clffen.sf  support  -ih  I'alt!  be  stri  Icen  from 
the  mutual  accurily  tHU  <knU  placed  lu  the 
defease  budget. 

The  secoud  poUit  I  make  and  I  believe 
tfUa  Ls  the  most  important  .-.f  all  la  that  If 
a  fofpJgM  a!d  pr-^gmm  In  to  be  truly  effective. 
It  must  be  L^itven  r»inttmjtty  by  the  admlnla- 
tritt"n  and  by  Con«rre«e 

TTie  Marshall  plan  stjrc«e<led.  In  my  Jvidn- 
ment.  because  Con^eaa  made  a  statement 
iif  policy  a  moral  commitment  to  a  5-year 
program.  The  European  cuuianea  wrie  atile 
to  plan  pi)%i.\jnA  to  fit  liieir  needs  They 
were  able  to  urgai.lze  their  plans  and  pro- 
ber.im.s  f'T  .1  5-vear  per!  <1  The  Unrted  .*<tate« 
on  tt.^  pfirt  wa/(  able  to  make  tta  eroruimU- 
arr'incTnentB.  Its  delivery  of  xiippllen  oter 
a  perUid  of  5  years.  TTila  course  produced 
.in  erTective  pn'^cram.  Aiul  the  cost  «.ta  lt-.->a 
than  WiLS  contemplAled  at  Uie  Umc  of  ll^e 
.lUupUon   uf    ihe   Max&hall   plan. 

Aa  '.ji.k;  a.s  we  have  ±ii  ec^-uomlc  program 
'U.der  which  appr')pr!atl  >ns  are  maile  y.»nr 
Sy  year,  the  recipient  cinntry  cnnni'  p'nn 
\*s  evprrrtlttires  !t  c«r:;ot  mar.iire  I'.s  for- 
»  len  reeervee  TY:9  United  Sta'es  cannot 
plan  with  the  recipient  counlrv  pro^ama 
'.vhioh  wouM  be  mo«-t  eiTectlve  in  '.l.ai  coun- 
try Aa  a  result,  a  country  will  not  under- 
t.-ke  we.ii'h -creating  prugruina  because  It 
d')es  n  jt  kno-A-  that  he:p  wli:  be  forthcoming 
fnm   sucreefling   Congresw-! 

R'l^sl.'i  ha*  an  advantage  in  tfin  respect - 
It  ran  select  one  or  two  irreat  piTi,'e<-ta  in 
irvoiher  country,  of  larjfe  c<»t,  whlrli  axe 
wealth  creating  It  wiU  make  c^>inmltmenLs 
at  one  lime  to  eiu»ble  tl.e  uia'^.>r  prujcct,* 
to  gu  for-Aard  ur.der  Huiiiilan  aid 

IL  sterna  ctintradiclory  to  llie  \i-ry  spirit 
of  tills  Country-  a  country  v!i!ch  prides 
ir.seir  in  t'j  efnclrr.ry  a:;d  ^'n  the  f*re»-ti\  e- 
ne«8  Mf  Its  private  enterprise  nystem  where 
plana  .u-e  made  vears  ahea<l  -for  U:e  Con- 
v^rrmB  to  appropriate  vast  sums  of  money 
year  by  year,  ple<-ein>'-»l.  which  deny  the  very 
(■.•feci',  er-.e.'i.s  ,ind  the  f -ilr:;  ::i:>T.  t  m;  'tie  ob- 
Jecuveti   of   our   f^ireign-aiU   pr  >t;iam. 

Continuity  fjr  5  >  •  .\rs  W'  -ild  make  possible 
.1  f.ir  mire  efTe- rive  fTelpn-ald  program 
with  f*:e  .nnme  am.  Mint  nf  mot.ev  we  np- 
proprlate    now.   or   even    with    .'unaller    sum* 

The  third  p-ilnt  I  m.ike  relates  to  the 
selectkn  of  proJect;s  In  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. Our  pmf!xan»a  are  bil.ileral  UMia:ty 
a  c('Uiit.-y  submita  to  ii\e  UniUrU  Suale*  a 
pro^rum  which  U  wiuid  i.ke  to  und'-rtake 
It  u  cKfllcuIt  f  r  the  United  .^'t-.tta  t-j  say 
tr.at  a  better  p^'gram  r  'U!d  he  inltl.Tted 
Ti  do  fm  offends  th»  «en«e  nf  «'>verelKntT  of 
"he  other  '^ountry  It  otT.-rvds  their  !ien->e  of 
freedom  and  Independence  in  a  newlv  estab- 
l-.-h.-(l  ■  untrv  A  n;  .Itllateral  orKaui/.aU<.n. 
however,  could  aafii&t  m  the  selection  ti  U^.e 
b.-s-    pr^ijra.'n    f    r    .»    ■-   untry     wilh'.ui    di.ti- 

I  should  like  to  see  the  .'^'.•^te  Depart mer.t 
and  the  e«e«utlv  branch  be  able  In  the  fu- 
ture '  )  arT,in((e  a  :«ult,-it;  >n«  with  the  World 
Bank,  or  with  the  United  NaMona  pro^fram 
of  prelnduatrl.U  planning  If  t.'ie  prelndua- 
trlaJ  p'an.ln»?  prri^ram  if  the  United  Na-uxka 
<«  the  World  Uaa.k  were  u«<d  to  determlue 
the  mojit  6uitab>  provtrams  f.  r  re-lpient 
countrlee.  we  crnjid  he  sure  tnen  'ur  tr.  T.ey 
would  be  spent  mu  t.T»  h»T»  j^r  -g-Trr.s  .irul 
would    be    more   effectively    viaed 

My  f  irth  point  U  that  we  shfjuld  i:lve 
more  attention  to  at^ncuJture.  Aa  these 
countriea  InduaTlallze.  the  alow  advai.ce*  in 
persoiml  In  ome  will  first  be  spent  on  f.)Od 
and  clothing.  Uuletji  they  nuLke  (irj^ress  i.>- 
ward  modern  agrlcul'urai  development,  we 
will  see  Inflation  In  these  countries,  and  the 
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small  .'idviince  In  pejsonjil  Income  from  their 
indTisfrlal  progress  will  be  wiped  out 

We  kno-w  tha'  our  foreljrn  aid  profT»m.  In 
self-Interest,  takes  Jr. to  account  the  stiug- 
Kle  between  ttic  two  i^reat  world  f<  rcea— the 
dt'in. '(  rat ic  <'w.iotrtes  and  the  C'omraunlat 
c>un tries.  But  (or  Dvany  people  throughout 
the  w'lrld  II nd  I  know  ihi*  to  be  true  from 
my  service  In  other  c.'Ui.'rlea  aiid  from  my 
servke  m  t!»e  Unl'ed  Nations  -this  rtni^le 
has  little  appeal  It  ought  tn  have  apy>eal. 
bnt    it    does    not    re:»ch    the    peopi  Many 

ciuntrles  are  en  -^jred  In  a  revi  luilon  peaoe- 
:ul  or  violent,  to  upaet  the  old  order  tn  thetr 
<  >untrieBi  an  order  which  they  believe  haa 
held  lown  tlieir  living  sbindarda  and  pre- 
vented theiu  frmn  attaliiir.^  equ.tllty  lu  the 
w  rl  !  Whether  It  he  a  rtem.'cr  itlc  revolu- 
tii'n  'T  a  Ciunniunlsi  re\  ■  •lui  i.in.  there  Is 
mystique  and  .ittractlon  in  revolution  We 
.^ee    tills    tixl.sy    In     latin     Amerk.i 

If  we  base  >>ur  mutual  aid  prmtran)  with 
these  ri  untrlee  »f)Iely  on  helping  ua  maln- 
t-tin  our  own  derensea  and  our  ov.  n  security 
.is'iii-st  cc.mrni:.!sm  the  prngram  will  not 
have  lull  apiwal  tu  ihe  ouutrles  that  are  de- 
vilopii.g  .MihiiU«;h  they  know  of  uur  self- 
inlcreoi.  they  •.■  .u.t  t.j  be  certain  that  (.ur 
purp..se  m  m.iln'alnInK  this  p,r'-^ram  la  alvj 
to  h>'lp  t!ie  newly  tndepemlent  .ind  develop- 
inr  . ountrli  s  advfi;  ce  li:  the  w.iys  .  ur  Cf)Un- 
rr\  n.%a  ad.  iivr>  d  We  can  conimun.cate  that 
I>ur(Mse  to  them   on!y   lhroin<h   action 

So  If  a  e  are  ^>  have  a  mutual  se<'uruy 
pr  .i;r.iin  v.].-.'  !i  •  i  >•  i.  U!  "^y  w:Il  ctmllnue  to 
fuppurt.  this  program  nuiii  be  reorganized 
I  ha\e  had  the  unique  experience  ut  ob- 
serving fhU  proyjram  from  b-ith  sides  fas  a 
Memher  nf  the  S»-ns»e  and  as  Arilxi.sand'jr  to 
Indhii  and  I  have  m»de  theee  .same  recom- 
mend.it:  as  since  \  *f>i  and  1950.  when  I  saw 
iiur    rn.jiual    security    program    m    operation. 


ITMrLOYMlINT  TIIROUCiH  INITIA- 
IION  OF  I'HOCiRAMS  OF  NEFDED 
PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr  HART.  Mr  Presidrnt.  in  the  la.st 
few  Wfcks  I  have  h^d  Increaiiny  num- 
bers of  \  Is  Its.  telephone  calls,  and  let- 
tt'is  from  rt'pre-^ntativt's  of  Michl^ian 
cominunitics  wlu)  liave  m  common  a 
concrrn  that  I  fully  sliarc.  They  want 
trnpluyuicnt  pro\ided  tlirough  initiating 
proKram.s  of  needed   public  work.s. 

laJte  many  parLs  of  the  country. 
Mu'hljian  ha^  been  e.xiwricncing  .severe 
unemployment.  Unemployment  In  Mich- 
luan  m  mid-Fi'bru.iry  was  13  7  percent 
of  tlie  labor  force,  compared  with  the 
U  S  avi  r:\«i\  not  seasonally  adjusted, 
of  8  1  percent  At  the  same  time,  com- 
munity after  community  In  our  State  Is 
in  ciitical  need  of  additional  water  .sys- 
tom.s.  sewage  di.spo.sal  systems,  flood 
control  projects,  airixjrLs.  land  and  tim- 
ber conservation  facilities,  and  the  like. 
These  are  not  "dreamed  up"  projecLs. 
TT^ey  represent  a  backlog  of  needs  which 
will  [lavc  to  bo  met  if  we  are  to  realize 
our  economic  potential  and  strengthen 
tlie  Nation. 

'Die  n'^'.v  adniini.-^t ration  has  come  into 
ofTlre  pledged  to  raise  the  economic 
cruwLh  of  the  Nation.  This  Is  essential 
for  the  strength  of  the  Nation,  the  well- 
bf^intr  of  our  people,  and  the  fulfillment 
of  our  re5p<inslbilities  as  a  world  leader. 
We  mu-st  move  ahead  on  this  commit- 
ment with  eveiT  responsible  means  we 
c;in  devl.sp 

Otir  dlstlngtilshed  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CLAkx]  in- 


troduced last  month  a  bill — S.  986 — 
which  offers  real  hope  in  this  direction. 
It  would  tackle  the  unemployment 
problem  through  the  acceleration  of 
capital  expenditure  programs  of  State 
and  local  public  bodies.  Senator  Clakk's 
biU  IS  aimed  particularly  at  smaller  proj- 
ects which  can  be  initiated  iM-omptly — 
and  completed  over  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time 

In  answer  to  those  who  claim  that  the 
public  works  approach  is  too  slow  to  be 
efTicacious  in  meeting  unemployment,  I 
wi.sh  to  in.sert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  R  J  Alexander,  director  of  public 
works  of  Oakland  County,  Mich. 
With  his  letter  Mr.  Alexander  presented 
a  brochure  outlining  projects  which 
could  be  placed  under  construction.  If 
money  were  available,  within  30-,  60-, 
and  90-day  periods.  These  projects,  in 
this  one  county  which  I  know,  will  total 
$74  million.  Mayor  Louis  C.  Mlrlanl,  of 
Detroit,  has  sent  me  a  schedule  of 
needed  public  works  projects,  totaling 
$250  million,  which  his  city  could  imder- 
take  without  delay  if  Federal  assistance 
were  available.  N.  O.  Damoooe,  the  city 
manager  of  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  has 
.sent  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Senator 
Clark,  in  which  Mr.  Damoose  outlines 
a  $10  million  program  which  his  com- 
munity needs,  but  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
on  its  own  for  many,  many  years. 

This  story  has  been  repeated  to  me 
over  and  over  in  the  past  months,  from 
all  sections  of  my  State.  Prom  my  dis- 
cussions with  these  persons,  I  gather  that 
in  addition  to  the  Federal  grants  pro- 
vided In  S.  987 — which,  as  it  is  now 
written,  would  aggregate  not  more  than 
$500  million — they  would  welcome  a  pro- 
gram of  low-interest  loans.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  to  which  this  bill  was  re- 
ferred, will  schedule  hearings  on  It  at  an 
early  date.  Various  amendments  to  the 
bill  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves,  but 
I  commend  its  general  approach  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  from  Mr.  Alexander. 
of  Oakland  Cotmty;  Mr.  Damoose,  of 
Traverse  City;  Mayor  Swanson,  of  Iron- 
wood;  and  Mayor  Miriani.  of  Detroit. 
presenting  concrete  evidence  of  the  need 
for  this  type  of  legislation,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  or  PtTBi.rc  Woucs, 

CouNTT  or  Oakland,  Mich., 
Pontiac.  Mich..  February  29,  l»gt. 
Hon    Philit  a.  Habt, 
Srnatr  Office  Buildinf, 
Was/iinj7fon,  DC. 

My  Deai  Senatoi  Rakt.  Traasmltted  here- 
with are  a  number  of  projects,  which  i; 
muney  were  available,  could  be  placMI  uxuler 
corLstrucUon  within  a  30-,  60-.  and  90-day 
period  by  this  department  alone. 

It  Is  thought  that  this  Information  would 
be  of  value  to  you,  should  there  be  a  daalre 
on  the  part  of  the  admlniatratlon  to  Inltlato 
a  public  works  program  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment In  the  ao-caUed  dlatreeeed  areas 
of  the  country,  of  which  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area  la  one  of  thoae  areas  hardest 
hit  by  unemployment. 


It  has  been  stated  many  times  that  80 
percent  or  more  of  moneys  spent  on  public 
works  goes  directly  or  Indirectly  for  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  much- 
needed  facility. 

Farther  detailed  information  can  be  pro- 
vided as  you  may  wish. 
Respectfully, 

R.  J.  Aixxandek,  Director. 


Batimate  of  co.sf.  Oakland  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  planned  projects, 
Feb.  15. 1961 

farmington      sewage 
disposal  system 
Page: 

1  Eight  Mlle-Hal8tead  arm..  $224,000 

2  Tarabusl    arm 235,000 

3  Grand  River  arm 187,000 

4  Ten  MUe-Rouge  arm 1,057,000 

5  Thirteen  Mile  arm 1,165,000 

6  Section    36    arm 116,000 

7  Morris  Lake  arm 209,000 

8  Maple  Road  arm 232,000 

9  Walnut  Lake  arm 855,000 

10     Sylvan   Manor  arm 224,000 

Total 4.704,000 


U 


MSt7-OAKLAND    SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL  SYSTEM 

Bellarmlne  Hills 


96.000 


CLINTON   RlVnt  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL  SYSTEM 

12     Clinton  trunk  and  Clinton 

trunk    arms 29,479,000 

14     Paint     Creek     trunk     and 

Paint  Creek  trunk  arms.     9,  685,  000 

16     Stony  Creek  trunk 5,307,000 

18     Central   sewage  treatment 

plant 21,993,000 

Total 66,464.000 


FAaMINGTON     TOWNSHIP    WATZH     TRANSMISSION 
MAIN    PROJECT 

Page: 

19     Project    A $1,596,000 

IQ     Project   B 1,001,000 

18     Project   C 253.000 

Totel 2,860,000 

Grand  total 74,114,000 

Crry  or  Tbavfr.se  City,  Mich., 

March  9,  1961. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Penn.^ylvania, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Clark:  Washington  Munici- 
pal News  reported  that  you  had  Introduced 
legislation  to  provide  aid  to  municipalities 
needing  public  works. 

nmnkly.  I  am  torn  between  two  phlloe- 
ophlee.  On  the  one  hand  I  am  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  a  municipality,  like  an 
individual,  thould  and  must  stand  on  lt£  own 
two  feet,  do  what  It  needs  to  do  without 
outeide  help.  On  the  other  hand,  again  like 
an  individual,  a  community  sometimes  must 
have  assistance. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes 
Is  an  area  of  compromise  and,  under  certain 
oomlltlons.  we  must  compromise  if  we  are  to 
move  ahead. 

I  eameetly  believe  that  your  program  ad- 
mlraJaly  satlsflea  this  condition.  It  honors 
the  principle  which  made  our  country  and 
our  people  great,  and  it  recognleee  the  reali- 
ties Off  life.  If  a  community  can  show  that 
It  la  doing  all  that  it  can  and  still  baa  need 
for  a  little  help,  there  is  adequate  Justlllca- 
tSoa  for  accepting  this  without  Jeopardizing 
Its  dvic  honor  and  pride. 


Since  1956  my  city  (18,000  population)  has, 
with  Federal  aid,  expanded  Its  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  to  preserve  our  cherished  water 
resotirces.  It  has  paid  its  share  of  the  cost 
of  4  miles  of  pavement.  6  miles  of  storm 
sewers,  18  miles  of  sanitary  sewers,  and  a 
new  street -Ugh  ting  system. 

Prom  Its  own  tax  revenues  the  city  has 
built  and  paid  the  entire  cost  of  3  bridges,  a 
footbridge,  a  new  police  station,  beach 
bathhouse,  15  voting  machines,  $180,000 
worth  of  trucks  and  street  equipment. 

The  above  are  but  a  sample  of  the  major 
Improvements  we  have  made  and  are  in- 
tended to  be  Indicative  only  of  our  efforts. 

Ours  Is  a  resort  city  located  In  the  north- 
west section  of  Michigan.  Three  months  of 
tourism  Is  our  basic  Industry.  Only  14  per- 
cent of  our  total  assessable  tax  base  Is  In- 
dvistrlal.  Some  3  years  ago  we  lost  our 
largest  plant,  employing  some  400  people. 

Over  65  percent  of  our  city  land  area,  oc- 
cupied by  city,  State,  and  Federal  agencies; 
churches,  schools  and  streets,  is  tax  exempt. 

Despite  these  handicaps  our  little  city  has 
pulled  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps.  It 
has  moved  ahead.  It  has  completed  Its 
basic  public  facilities — sanitary  sewer  sys- 
tem, water  main  system  and  other  needed 
but  less  vital  public  works. 

Traverse  City,  with  Its  woefully  modest 
economy,  has  provided  its  people  with 
$3,450,000  worth  of  capital  Improvements  In 
the  past  4  years  and  we  are  now  unable  to 
tackle  anything  more  of  any  size  and  are 
now  at  a  point  where  we  urgently  need  the 
kind  of  help  your  bill  will  provide. 

Our  most  needed  facility  Is  a  water  treat- 
ment plant,  estimated  to  cost  approximately 
$3  million.  We  have  needed  this  since  1947 
when  the  State  health  department  first  or- 
dered a  survey  and  report. 

Our  city  Just  hasn't  had  the  funds,  could 
not  increase  water  rates  to  the  extent  needed 
for  financing  and  could  not  raise  taxes  on 
the  basis  of  a  3-month  tourist  business 
economy. 

Our  water  "plant"  consists  of  four  pumps 
pulling  water  out  of  the  Grand  Traverse  Bay, 
sterilizing  It  and  pumping  It  directly  into 
the  system.     This  is  our  water  "plant." 

To  build  the  plant  that  the  State  Health 
Department  says  we  need  would  require  a 
237-percent  increase  In  water  rates.  Our 
people  Just  cannot  sustain  such  an  Increase 

We  have  56  miles  of  streets  within  the 
city.  Only  39  percent,  or  almost  22  miles, 
are  paved  and  the  pavements  all  need  re- 
placement or  major  repair.  The  balance, 
some  34  miles,  arc  dirt  and  gravel  streets. 

We,  therefore,  need  a  street  Improvement 
program  estimated  to  cost  $5.8  million. 

Our  airport  was  built  and  used  by  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II.  It  was  given 
to  the  city  with  the  proviso  that  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Air  Station  could  use  it.  with- 
out limitations,  at  no  cost.  Another  stipu- 
lation was  that  the  city  must  maintain  the 
airport  in  such  condlion  as  to  make  it  usable 
by  the  U.S.  Air  Corps  which  could  take  over 
on  a  24-hour  basis  in  any  emergency. 

No  maintenance  or  operating  cost  help 
was  considered. 

Over  70  percent  of  the  people  using  the 
commercial  air  service  come  from  outside 
the  city.  There  is  very  little  private  plane 
use  or  activity  but  we  get  no  maintenance 
or  operating  cost  help  from  the  surrounding 
area. 

The  city  of  Traverse  City  has  maintained 
this  regional  airport,  in  operable  condition, 
for  almost  20  years  without  help  from  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Coast  Guard,  or 
the  communities  around  us.  The  latter 
Just  will  not  share  this  cost.    We've  tried. 

To  maintain  the  airport  requires  a  budget 
of  some  $60,000  per  year.  Its  annual  deficit, 
made  up  from  our  general  tax  levy  each 
year,  varies  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  year. 
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Here,  then,  la  a  $10-mUllon  program  that 
my  community  cannot  hope  to  arhleve,  on 
Its  own.  for  many  years  to  come 

Our  condition  and  altnatlon  Is  no  doubt 
true  oi  thousands  at  amall  (and  large)  cltiea 
throughout  the  coantry. 

It  U  my  considered  opinion  that  your  pro- 
p<Med  legislation  will  not  only  Improre  the 
present  (and  I  pray,  temporary!  unemploy- 
ment situation  but  It  will  also  permit  Amer- 
ican communltlea  to  catch  up  on  public 
worlsa  that  they  have  needed  for  many  m.iny 
years. 

As  much  as  It  hurts  to  ask  for  financial 
help,  I  urge  you  to  do  eTerythlng  within 
your  power  to  enact  thla  legislation  InUi  la* 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours. 

N   G   DAMoofiS. 

City  yfanagrr 

CrtY  OF  IrONWCm  .D,  Mil"!!   . 

February  11.  .'35/ 
Hun     Philip  A.  HaaT. 
U  S    Senator.  W<u/ttnffton,  D  C 

£>KAB  SuNATOB  Hftar:  Perhaps  ynu  will  re- 
call that  In  April  laat  year  we  experienced 
one  of  the  worst  Ooods  In  our  hl.story  due 
to  the  Montreal  River  overflowing  It.s  banks 
Because  of  the  contour  of  the  river  between 
the  cities  of  Ironvood  and  Hurley  we  are 
troubled  more  ar  leas  every  spring  *ith  high 
water  when  our  heavy  accumulation  nf  snow 
begins  to  melt  and  coupled  wl'h  spring  rains 

During  the  Bood  emergenc-y  the  omdals  of 
our  two  cities  requaated  this  area  to  be  de- 
clared   a   disaster   area   and    the    U3     Army 


Engineer  Corps  (Time  !n  to  m.ikr  a  ^urvt•v  t' 
see  what  preventative  measures  could  be 
taken  Fni-loeed  is  a  ropy  '-f  a  letter  recently 
recelvetl  from  the  Engineer  Corps  .idvislng 
us  of  their  deilsl    ". 

In  the  Dougl.as  task  foree  report  rerelved 
fr'ini  yiu  the  :.>  r  !.iv  In  Item  4ifi  Other 
iniblic  W.jrks  'Af  >.-e  th.it  the  inttlati.ai  cf 
.such  projects  has  been  rr<-(  nunended  to  the 
rulrnliil.' '.r.itloi'.  In  view  ^.f  the  roc  iRnltlun 
given  to  ihe  iie«'<J  f.-r  proji-cis  .sUiJi  as  this, 
we  respectfully  enlLst  your  support  for  con- 
!=lder»tlon  uf  b,\dly  nce<led  public  works  proj- 
"^tts  for  our  conimuiuty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Luther  C   SwanhcN. 

.Vfiiyor 

\S a   Akmy  Enginckb  Ui.>3ritiiT 

St   Paul  Cobps  of  ENiiiNrea-s 
St   Paul.  .Mifiri     Januut'j  2  3.  IJ61 
In  T-yXf  refer  to    NCPIlP 
Hoi;    LtrrHiTR  C   Swa.mson. 
Mayyr  o'  the  City  o/  Irunu  ijod. 
IrcrriUijcil    MicH 

Dkab    Mayor    SwansOn      This    U    t>>    iidvl.se 
you  of  Uie  r"'Uita  of  the  .study  t  <t  fl.  -  •<!  cn- 
Lrol    on   tile    Mon'real    River    at    Hurley     Wis 
aiad  IrullWtxxl    Ml'h 

A-!  .1  result  f  the  -.were  fV  » >d  -n  the  Mont- 
real River  dtirln?  .fpril  1980.  a  study  wa,s 
uiuler'aken  to  determine  if  an  er  av  mlcally 
feasible  project  c»u;d  be  developed  to  provide 
flood  protectl  -n  t  r  the  cities  of  IronW'xid 
.md  Hir'.ey  Van  us  platus  of  Lmpn  vemei.t 
were  give::  C')Ualdera»lon  Including  clearing 
,ind   sn.igging.  a  ch  mnel  cutoff,  channel  en- 

Surrmanj,  public  tcurks  projecU,  February  lU(it 


'..i.'nement  provUslon  of  a  floodwall.  modl- 
Ucatlon  of  the  Norrle  Street  and  SllTsr  8tr««t 
bridges  and  var1>>iis  combinations  of  thn— 
plans.  Taking  Into  account  the  most  favor- 
able evalu.tUou  of  benefits  and  realistic  asi.1- 
rnate.s  of  costs.  It  was  determined  that  an 
e> ,  in.iinlraJly  feaslhle  project  could  not  be 
tievelofied 

I  am  very  Firry  to  Inform  you  that  for  this 
reajwin  the  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  par- 
ti.ij.i-e  :n  I  tl  .  d  control  project  at  Hurley- 
Ironw'-od  at  ihu  linie  Htjwever.  if  a  signifi- 
cant ch.t.aKe  In  tlood  cundltlons  should  de- 
velop .it  <i  future  date.  I  should  be  pleased 
to  rev  lew  the  findings  of  this  study. 
9iiicer-Iy  yours. 

W     B    STKANDBEaC. 

Colonel.  Carp*  of  Engineer!. 

Crrv  or  Vrm'^tr 

Frbrunry  24     1961 
Hon     I'liii  IP  A     H  *nr 
V  S    Srnate. 
Wnffi  ngtin.  I>  C 

UukS  .SKNAroR  UAsr  Atlacbe<l  is  a  schedule 
<.r  .'.ceded  puhlic  w  rk.s  proJeiLs  which  could 
be  ui.ilert.iken  by  the  cl'y  'f  Detr  .it  If  Ped- 
eril    .i.ss'..-,t.<\nce    were    mnde    a^nllablc 

Thf'^e  mplt.il  expendlturt-s  would  provide 
needed  em;)lnvTnent  for  a  large  negment  of 
the  unemployment  load  but  are  beyond  the 
abll:'y  of   the  city   to  nnance  ut  this  tinte. 

Your   lusslst  ince  in   making   available   Fed- 
eral fuiuls  for   local   public,  works  projects  at 
till  J  time  Would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Y    'i.'s  '.ery  truly, 

Ixiris  C    MraiAwi    Mayor. 
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CONSUMER    REPRESENTATION     ON 
COMMODITY    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  PreaWent.  last  week. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  foUowing  the  receipt  of 
the  President's  excellent  message  to  the 
Congress  on  agriculture.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  President's  suggestions  in  let- 
ting commodity  sroups  work  directly  on 
the  initial  formulatton  of  their  com- 
modity programs  has  great  merit 

The  President  indicated  clearly  his 
concern  that  "no  farm  program  should 
exploit  the  consumer.  But  neither  can 
it  subsidise  the  consumer  at  Uie  cost  of 
suionormal  incomeB  to  the  farmer.  '  In 
this  regard,  it  is  my  feeling  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  build  in  a  rea- 
sonable method  of  consumer  represen- 
tation as  the  plans  are  developed  for 
executive  and  leglslattye  proposals  to 
establish  these  fanner  commodity  com- 
mittees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Kecobd. 
as  follows : 

March    17     19fll 
Hon    OavTi.Lr  PaxrMAN. 
Secretary   of    AtjTxfulturr . 
Department    nf    .Agnrulture, 
W  I  <h  ington,     D  (' 

Dkar  idM  RBcaxTART:  The  farm  meaaiine 
which  the  Pre.sident  sent  to  the  (.'.jnfrreeH 
this  week  is  Imajflruitlve  and  challen^lnjr 
A  very  vltaj  point  In  the  measat^e  waa  that 
"no  farm  prot,'ram  should  ex[)loit  the  con- 
sumer. But  neither  can  It  subsidize  the 
consumer  at  the  cost  of  subnormal  condi- 
tions on  the  f  irm  .ir.y  m  .re  than  we  can  In 
IrKtustry  " 

In  my  bcwjk  the  development  of  com- 
modity-by-commodlty  pro<rrams  through 
consult-itl  .n  wi'.h  f.irniers  is  a  very  sound 
approach.  It  Is  moreover  my  belief  thit 
eacb  of  these  fanner  commodity  (groups  or 
canmiittMs  whicli  the  President  propoaes 
to  establlah  tliere  abould  be  a  representa- 
Utb  to  give  Ui*  viewpoint  of  the  consuming 
pubUc.  Such  a  refXYsentaUve  would.  I  be- 
Urre.  provide  an  Important  contribution  at 
tike  first  stage  of  derelopment  of  a  spedflc 
commodity    program. 


It  la  my  ht.pc  that  In  the  drafting  of  leg- 
I..-!atlon  or  executive  actions  to  carry  out  this 
comniodity-by-commodlty  approach,  you  will 
And  It  possible  to  bulk!  In  this  suggested 
consumer  representation. 
With  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Pmur  A.  Harr. 


p:nf^olled   bills   presented 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  22.  1961,  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H  307.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  beach 
eroalon  conuol  of  the  shore  in  San  Diego 
County.  Calif. 

U.  449.  An  act  to  extend  the  Ume  In  which 
the  Outd.Mjr  Recreation  Resource*  Review 
Cominlsslun  thtdl  submit  Its  Anal  report: 

S.  loaa.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  transitional 
provisions  of  the  act  approved  August  7. 
li>60.  enUtled  "Nexnatodde.  Plant  ReguUtors. 
E>efollant,  and  Dealccant  Amendment  of 
I960':   and 

8.  11 16.  An  act  to  anthonae  the  sale,  with- 
out  regard    to   the    e-naonth   waiting   period 
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prwcrlbed.  of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  dlapoaed  of  pursuant  to  tbe 
strategic  and  CrlUcal  ICaterlala  Stock  Piling 
Act. 


ADJOURNMENT     TO     FRIDAY 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  there  Is 
no  lurtlier  business  to  come  before  the 
Siiiate,  I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order 
pievioubly  entered,  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until   12  o'clock  noon  on  Friday 

tl'Xt 

The  motion  waa  agreed  to;  and  (at 
S  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  Friday,  March 
L'4.  1961.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
S(  nate  March  22, 1961 : 
Nsnoi»*i.  AsaoMAUTics  aki>  Spscb  Ouumc'u. 

Edward  C  Welsh,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council 

OovKRNoa  OP  OuAis 

William  P  Daniel,  of  Texas,  to  be  Oov- 
eri.or  of  Ouam  fir  a  term  of  4  years. 

In   the  Maxine  Coxps 

Lt.  Cien.  Thunms  A.  Wurnh&m,  U.S.  Iiia- 
rine  Corps,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  In  accord- 
ance with  title  10.  United  Statea  Code,  sec- 
lion  5233. 

Having  ddjil^nated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provlalons  uf  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  5232.  MaJ.  Oen.  Alan  Shapley,  U.S. 
M.u-ine  Corps,  fur  commands  and  other 
duties  determiued  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section.  I 
nominate  hlni  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 


CONFIRMATION 

Elxccutive    nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  March  22. 1961 : 
PxAca  CoKPfl 

Robert  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  of  Illinois,  to 
be  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'i:i)m:.siuy,  Makch  22,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

liev.  Baxton  Bryant,  minister.  Elm- 
wood  Methodist  Church.  Dallas.  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God.  for  this  body 
of  government  so  close  to  the  people. 
The  press  of  needy  mankind's  problems 
weighs  heavily  upon  them  today. 

When  we  are  moved  with  compassion 
to  lift  Uie  lotwl  of  our  fellow  man's  in- 
dividual responsibility,  whisper  to  us, 
"For  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
drii."  Restrain  us  from  doing  for  an- 
other the  thing  one  can  and  must  in 
di},'iiity  do  for  himself. 

Yet,  save  us  from  being  priests  and 
Levites,  blinded  to  and  unconcerned  for 
our  fellow  men  who  have  burdens  too 
heavy  to  bear — burdens  that  will  crush 
all  dignity  and  respect  from  their  lives. 
evil 288 


In  these  areas,  whisper  to  us,  "Bear  ye 
one  another's  burden. "  Give  us  the  wis- 
dom to  discern  between  the  two. 

Hear  us  as  we  confess  our  sins,  for 
we  meet  and  make  our  prayer  in  Thy 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
followine;  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.205.  An  act  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  television  transmission  facilities  In  our 
rubllc  schools  and  colleges,  and  In  adult 
training  pro£;ramn. 

S.  712.  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  coin  and  sell  duplicates 
In  bronze  of  a  gold  medal  presented  to 
R*>bert  Frost  by  the  Prcsldeiit  of  the  United 
St<ites.  f 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
650  of  the  86th  Congress  the  Chair  had 
appointed  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  tMr.  Ervin],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsjlvania  I  Mr.  Scott  1 
m«nbers  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion 175th  Anniversary  Commission. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  POWER.  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  have  permission  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY  EXTENDED  UNEM- 
PliOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 
OP  1961 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  » HM.  4806) 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  program  of  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation,  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  In  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CCNFEEEMCE    RepOKT     (H.    REPT.    No.     183) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4806)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  program  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3.   12,   13.  and    14. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
liiscrtod  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the   following: 

"compensation     to      be      T.XDVCSD     BT     CXBTAIIf 
RETIREMENT    PENSIONS   AJJD  ANNTnTHS 

'•(e)(1)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act 
shall  provide  that  temp>orary  extended  un- 
employment compensation  payable  to  an 
individual  with  respect  to  a  week  shall  be 
reduced,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  by  any  amount  received  with 
respect  to  such  week  as  a  retirement  pen- 
sion or  annuity  under  a  public  or  private 
retirement  plan  or  system  provided,  cff  con- 
tributed to,  by  any  base  period  employer. 
An  amount  received  with  respect  to  a  period 
other  than  a  week  shall  be  prorated  by 
weeks.  No  reduction  shall  be  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  (A)  any  retirement  pen- 
sion or  annuity  received  by  reason  of  dis- 
ability, or  (B)  any  amount  received  under 
tiUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'base  p>eriod  employer'  means,  In  the 
case  of  any  individual,  any  person  who  paid 
such  individual  any  remuneration  for  em- 
plo3rment  which  was  taken  Into  account  in 
computing  the  amount  or  duration  of  any 
State  unemployment  compensation  which 
was  payable  to  such  individual  at  any  time 
during   the   compensation   i>eriod. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  section  3(c) ,  so  much 
of  any  State  law  as  provides  a  disqualifica- 
tion for,  or  a  reduction  in.  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  amounts  received  as 
retirement  pensions  or  anntiltles  (or  for 
amounts  received  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  temporary  extended 
unemployment  compensation." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  15.  Notwithstanding  section  901 
{c)(l){A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing on  June  30,  1961,  and  1962,  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  such  section  901(c)  (1)  (A) 
Is  hereby  Increased   to — 

"(1)  $385,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,    1961,   and 
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"(2)  •415,000.000  (or  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
W.  D.  Mills, 
Caen.  R    Klno. 
THoa.    J      O'BaiEN 
N.  U.  Mason. 
John  W   Btknks, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou.'>e 
Boar.  8.  Kcxa. 
RtrasxLL    B     Long 
OBoaaK  Smathek.s 
FkAMK  Caklson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statkicknt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  H  .ise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  u(  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  4806 1  to  provide  fur 
the  eetabllslunent  of  a  temporary  prr>f(ram 
of  extended  imemployment  compensatloit, 
U3  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  unemploymenr.  tax.  and 
for  other  purpoMs.  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

Amendment  No.  1:  Section  7  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  provides  that  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  8  of  the  bill  i 
temporary  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  the  bill  Is  to  be  paid  only 
pursuant  to  agreements  entered  into  with 
the  States.  Under  section  3(ci  of  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  State  law  (or  title  XV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen  i  under  which 
an  individual  most  recently  exhausted  his 
rights  are  to  apply  to  his  claim  for,  and  the 
payment  of.  temporary  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  except  where  thoee 
terms  and  conditions  are  lnoo!<slst<«nt  with 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Senate  amendment  No.  1  adds  a  new  sub- 
section   (ei    to  section  7  of  the  bill      It  re- 
quires   any    agreement    entered    into    under 
the  bUl  to  provide  that  temporary  fxten'lPd 
unemployment  compensation  payable  to  an 
Individual    with   respect    to   a    week    will    be 
reduced    by    the    amount    of    the    f   ilowing 
payments    received    with     respect    to    such 
week:    (1)    a  primary  Insurance   benefit  un- 
der  title  II  of   the  Social   Security   Art.    (2) 
a    retirement    annuity    (othfr    thnn    a    unr- 
vlvor    annuity)     under    the    United     States 
Civil    Service    Retirement    Act    of    1930.    (3) 
any  other   retirement  system   e. '.ibl!.^hr>d   by 
or  pursuant  to  State  or  Federal  law.  If  the 
employer    contributes    to    such    .system,    or 
(4 1    a    retirement    pension    under    a    private 
retirement  plan  provided,  or  contnbxited  to 
by    an   employer.     A   payment    for    a    period 
other  than  a  week  Is  required  to  be  pmrated 
by  weeks  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by   the  Secretary.     Notwithstanding 
the   foregoing  provisions  no  reduction   Is  to 
be  made   from   the   temporary  expended    iii:- 
emplo3rment  compensation  to  which  any  in- 
dividual  Is   entitled   If   (A)    the   entitlement 
of   such    Individual    to   any   surh    Insuranrr 
benefit,    pension,    annuity,    or    other    retire- 
ment benefit  Is  based  on  disability,  or    iB) 
such    Individual   is  at  least  66   years   of  age 
and   the  benefit  to  which   he   u   entitled   Is 
payable    under    laws    administered    by    the 
Veterans'   Administration  and   such   pension 
Is   based   on  service  performed    by   such   In- 
dividual. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  action  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report,  each  agreement 
under  the  bill  will  proride  that  temporary 
extended  unemployment  compensation  pay- 
able to  an  IndlTldtuU  with  respect  to  a 
week  will  be  reduced,  under  reg\Uatlon8 
prescribed    by    the   Secretary    of    Labor,    by 


the  amount  of  any  retirement  pension  or 
retirement  rtiauiity  received  with  retspect 
to  such  wt-eli  ui.der  a  public  cr  pri- 
vate reilrenieiit  piiUi  or  system  provided,  or 
contributed  to.  by  any  b.use  period  ein- 
plc>yer  An  amount  received  with  respect 
i>>  A  period  other  than  a  week  Is  to  be  pro- 
rated by  weelcs  No  reduction  is  t4)  be 
made  under  this  provision  ^  1 )  for  any  retire- 
ment pension  or  retirement  annuity  received 
by  rea.son  of  disability,  or  <Ji  for  any 
amoui'.t  received  ur.der  title  II  of  the  .So- 
cinl  8*»curlty  Act 

F'-r  purposes  "f  this  provision  'he  term 
"buse  period  cmpl<)yer  '  ri.eaiis.  in  the  <'iL.'-e 
of  any  Indlvld-ial  any  persun  who  paid 
.such  Irullvsdual  any  remuneration  fur  em- 
ployment which  wa.s  taken  inU>  .iccount  In 
computing  the  amount  or  duration  of  any 
Slate  unemploym>'nt  compen.iatlon  i  a.s  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (3(  of  section  2  of  the 
bull  which  was  payable  to  such  lndlvidu:il 
at  any  time  dur.n^  the  ..•  'nipetis.itiiin  pe- 
riod (as  defined  m  parsigraph  (  I  i  of  section 
2  of  the  bill  1 

Tnis  prnvt.«ion  al.so  makes  it  clear  that 
po  much  of  any  State  law  uj\  provides  a 
dl8<'iuallficatlon  for  or  a  reduction  in.  State 
unemployment  compensation  for  amounts 
received  as  retirement  pen.ilons  or  retirement 
annuities  i  or  for  amounus  received  ur.der 
title  II  of  the  Social  Secirlty  Act  I  la  nut 
to  apply  f'  r  purposes  of  the  payment  of 
temp«>rary  extended  unemployment  com- 
pens.itlon  under  the  hill 

As  In  the  r,\se  of  the  55enate  amendment, 
-sectl  <n  7ie)  of  the  bill  is  to  apply  only 
to  the  paymen'  of  temp<ir.iry  expended  un- 
employment (■'■mpen.'iation  It  does  not  ap- 
ply In  respect  of  State  une.nipl-  vmrnt  com- 
pons.iMon  paid  by  a  bt.ite  for  which  the 
btate  1.%  reimbursed  under  section  4  of  the 
bin 

I'  !•;  to  he  rioted  that  the  c  >nferf  :  ;  » 
'4?reem''!ii  applies  In  respect  of  retirement 
pensions  and  retirement  nnnuities  received 
under  public  or  private  retirement  plans  or 
systems  provided,  or  contrlb'ited  to,  by  any 
base  peri'Kl  einpioyer  Tims,  a  reMrttnent 
annuity  under  'he  U -S  Civil  .Service  Hetire- 
ment  .4ct  of  19  JO  will  reduce  tlie  anr  unt  .f 
temporary  exter.(l>»d  unemployment  compen- 
sation payable  U)  an  individual  If  the  t'tilted 
States  Wivs  a  ba.'e  period  employer  of  such 
Individual  On  the  other  hand,  workmen  s 
compen.satloii  payments  and  puvments  made 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Vett'r.m^' 
.Admlnl.stration  will  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  the  new  .section  7ie)(li  since 
these  payments  are  not  received  a«  retire- 
ment pensif)ns  or  retirement  annuities  I  he 
'.-■eatment  of  the  payments  described  m  the 
preceding  sentenc-c  will  be  determined  un- 
der   the   applicable   State    ,-\w 

Amendment  No  2  SectK.n  10  of  the  hill 
both  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  requires  the  agency  adminis- 
tering the  State  unrmployment  compensa- 
tion law  t<)  furnish  liie  Secretary  of  Lalxjr 
.such  mformatl'^.n  a.s  he  may  find  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  Senate  amendment  No  2  pro- 
vides that  such  information  shall  include 
data  I  which  may  be  prtjctired  on  a  sampling; 
basis  I  relating  to  U.e  personal  characteris- 
tics, family  situation,  employment  back- 
ground, and  experience  u.uder  the  bill  of 
individuals  found  to  be  entitled  to  tempo- 
rary extended  unemployment  compen-satlon. 
The   House  recedes 

Amendment  No  3  Under  secUon  13  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  both  the  House  aaid 
the  Senate,  a  new  section  905  would  be  added 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  establishing  In 
the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund  a  Federal 
extended  compensation  account  Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  the  new  section  905  has  the  ef- 
fect of  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  transfer   the  additional    tax   Imposed 


by  the  bill  to  thl>^  account.  Under  the 
House  bill,  these  transfers  would  be  made 
at  the  cloee  of  each  month  In  the  calendar 
ye.:rs  1963  and  1964  Under  Senate  amend- 
ment No  3,  these  transfers  would  be  made 
at  tiie  I.  lose  of  each  m<jnth  In  the  calendar 
years  1962  and  1963  In  conformity  with 
the  action  on  Senate  amendment  No  13,  the 
Senate  recedes 

Amendments  Nos  4  to  11.  Inclusive: 
Under  sect.cn  13  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
'he  House  a  new  section  905(c)  would  be 
added  to  il;e  Social  Security  Act  which  (  1 ) 
laquircs  'he  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury  to 
trinsftr  i  lis  of  December  31.  1964).  from 
tne  Fetleral  extended  comiK-nsatlon  account 
tu  the  acc<,unts  oi  the  States  In  the  Un- 
employmcru  Trust  Fur.d.  the  balance  In  the 
Fed^r.ii  rx'cufied  compcn.";atlon  account  aft 
t  r  sue),  date,  and  (3)  provides  the  method 
if  d'-'tr-T-lnln::  e.^h  States  share  of  the 
b.ii  live  to  be  so  tran.sferred  Senate  amend- 
mfms  Nos  4  to  U,  Inclusive,  changed  the 
December  31  1964  date  to  December  31.  1963. 
Rnd  made  other  changes  In  dates  to  con- 
l>rrn  to  this  action     The  Hovue  recedes. 

.^Inendment  No  12  Tlie  bill  as  passed  by 
th.c  Hou3e  contained  a  new  section  901(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  providing  that, 
except  as  provided  In  the  new  section  901(c), 
no  tr.iiisfer  to  or  from  the  Federal  extended 
compensation  account  Is  to  t>e  niade  after 
Deccmljer  31.  1964  Senate  amendment 
N  12  ch'ti;ged  this  date  to  December  31. 
Ijnl      The  .Scn.ite  r«"^*i  des 

Amendn;e-it  No  13  -Section  14(a)  of  the 
*i;II  both  as  p.n»^ed  by  the  House  and  as 
amended  by  the  Sem'e  amends  section  3301 
of  the  Intern.il  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating ♦o  rate  of  tax  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act)  to  temporarily  In- 
cri-.i<ff<  the  rate  of  the  excise  tax  paid  by 
emplv  yers  from  3  1  percent  of  wages  to  3  6 
per-ent  Under  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Hou.se  this  Ir.cre.i.sf  applies  in  the  case  of 
wages  paid  durinj?  the  calendar  years  1962 
and  I;>C3  Vnder  Senate  amendment  No 
13  this  incre.ise  applies  In  the  case  of 
w.i»{es  pud  during  the  calendar  years  1961 
and  lt»62      The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No  14  Section  14(b)  of  the 
bill.  Ixith  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  relates  to  the  pres- 
ervation, without  change,  of  the  existing 
credits  against  the  Federal  unemployment 
tax  .S«'nate  amendment  No  14  made 
this  preservation  of  credits  applicable  for 
the  calendar  ye.irs  1961  and  1962  (In  lieu 
of  the  calendar  years  1962  and  1963).  In 
conformity  with  the  conference  action  on 
.Senate  amendment  No.  13.  the  Senate 
re<edes 

Amendment  No  l.'S  .Section  901  (  c)  ( 1  i  (  A  i 
of  Uie  Soci.il  .Security  Act  provides  a  limi- 
tation of  $350  OOO.OOO  on  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  made  a\alUble  each  fiscal  ye*r  for 
the  pur;>*e  of 

il)  a.s.s!sting  the  States  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  ,is  provldf^  in  title  III  of  tlie 
.Social  Security  Act  (Including  admlia«tr.t- 
tlon  pursuant  to  agreements  under  any  Fed- 
eral   unem.tiloyment   compensation   law). 

I  Ji  th"  establl'hment  and  maintenance  of 
.systems  of  pu'iUc  employment  offlcea  In  ac- 
cordance wi'h  the  Act  of  June  6.  1933.  as 
amended   (the  W.^gner-Peyser  Act),  and 

(3i  carrying  inUj  effect  section  3012  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  (assign- 
ment of  employees  to  local  employment  of- 
fices to  discharge  duties  prescribed  for 
veterans'  employment  representatives). 

Senate  amendment  No  15  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 15  to  the  bill  which  provide*  that  not- 
wlthstsjidlng  this  »350.000,000  UmltaUon  the 
Congress  may  moke  available  for  grants  to 
SUtes  under  section  901(c)  (1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  for  flsca.1  years  ending  June  30. 


1961,  and  June  30,  1962,  an  amount  which 
shall  not  exceed  9426.000.000  for  each  auch 
Uscal  year. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  Oie  Congreea  may  make 
.',  vail  able  for  grants  to  States  under  section 
<.M)i  (c)  ( 1)  (A)  of  such  Act  shall  not  exceed 
«3H5,000000  for  the  fiscal  3rear  ending  June 
:(0,  1961.  and  M15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
( lullng  June  30.  1962.  The  t3S0.000.000  Ilml- 
t.ttion  continues  to  apply  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  on  or  after  June  SO,  1963. 

W.  D.   Mnxs. 

Cecil  R.  King, 

THOHAS    J.    O'Beikn. 

N.  M.  Mason. 

John  W.  Btkncr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
sfU  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  conference 
1  oport  agreed  upon  yesterday  by  the  con- 
firtes  to  accompany  the  bill  HJt.  4806. 
the  bill  that  you  will  recall  passed  the 
Ho'i.<^e  some  days  ago  estabUsIUng  a  tem- 
porary prouram  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr  SpeaktM-,  as  the  bill  passed  the 
House,  we  established  a  program  of  tem- 
IK)rary  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
benefits  paid  by  the  State  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  13  weeks  on  the  basis  of  the 
State  program  of  eligibility  and  in  other 
respects,  without  changing  any  provi- 
.sion  of  the  State  laws.  In  order  to 
finance  these  extended  benefits,  which 
would  be  administered  entirely  by  the 
States,  we  provided  originally  for  ad- 
V mces  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  for  benefits  or  reimbursement 
to  States  to  be  repaid  on  tiucable  wages 
in  the  year  1982  and  the  year  1963 
through  an  increase  in  the  net  Federal 
rate  of  taxation  u|x)n  the  employers  of 
all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Th* 
amount  of  money  to  be  collected  from 
this  additional  temporary  increase  in  the 
unemployment  compensation  tax  rate 
will  provide  the  Treasury  with  sufBclent 
funds  to  repay  the  grants  that  are  pro- 
vided under  the  program  that  will  lapse 
under  the  terms  of  the  conference  report 
a.s  well  as  the  bill  on  June  30.  1962. 

The  other  body  made  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
first  place,  the  other  body  decided  It 
would  be  advisable  for  this  increase  In 
t^x  rates  to  go  into  effect  with  respect 
to  wa?es  paid  in  the  calendar  year  1961. 
So  that  under  the  Senate  yerslon,  the 
ta.x  would  have  been  imposed  upon  wages 
in  the  calendar  years  1961  and  1962  in 
lieu  of  the  provision  in  the  House  bill 
for  calendar  years  1962  and  1963. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
retain  the  provision  of  the  bin  in  this 
respect,  as  it  passed  the  House,  so  that 
the  conference  report  provides  for  this 
inx  incrta.se  on  the  employer  to  go  into 
rlTert  with  respect  to  wages  paid  in  1962 
and  1963. 

In  dLscus.sing  the  thinking  in  the  other 
b'idv  which  prompted  the  change  it 
made,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  confer- 
ence tliat  to  impoee  the  tax  with  respect 
to  1961  wages  would  constitute,  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  this  year,  retroactive 
ta.vation  and  also  impose  a  tax  upon 


employers  at  a  time  when  we  thought 
that,  i)erhaps,  they  were  in  least  position 
to  pay  increased  taxes  due  to  the  current 
downturn  In  economic  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  another 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  that 
we  did  accept  in  conference,  with  modi- 
fications. This  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  question  that  was  raised  before 
the  House  with  respect  to  what  to  do 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 
drawing  retirement  and  who  is  also  eligi- 
ble under  State  law  to  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  under  the  State 
law.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that,  for  puiposes  of  this  extended 
program,  a  person  will  generally  not  be 
entitled  to  draw  both  amoimts.  That  is, 
the  amoimt  of  his  temp>orar>-  extended 
unemployment  compensation  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  employer- 
provided  retirement  benefits  he  receives 
under  any  F^eral,  State,  or  private  re- 
tirement system,  unless  his  entitlement 
to  benefits  under  the  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  is 
generated  by  working  for  some  em- 
ployer other  than  the  one  that  has 
made  contributions  to  his  retirement 
program.  Tliis  conference  agreement  is 
at  some  variance  with  the  provision 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  It  was  agreed  to 
in  conference  as  being  an  improvement 
we  thought  of  the  basic  idea  that  had 
been  adopted  in  the  Senate.  So  we  did 
take  that  amendment  with  modification 
and  we  bring  it  back  to  you.  There  is 
to  be  no  reduction  in  these  extended 
benefits  on  account  of  social  security 
benefits,  disability  benefits,  or  veterans 
pasrments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lot  has  been  said  about 
the  fact  that,  in  connection  with  this 
program,  in  some  States  employers  will 
be  taxed  more  than  the  employees  of 
that  State  will  receive.  We  had  informa- 
tion to  that  effect  in  our  committee,  al- 
though we  did  not  have  the  details  of  its 
application  among  all  the  States.  That 
information  was  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  was  included  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  report. 
I  believe  it  is  on  page  9  of  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

In  some  10  States  it  is  estimated  that 
the  employees  will  receive  more  in  the 
way  of  benefits  than  the  employers  in 
those  States  would  pay  in,  and  that  the 
Mnployers  in  the  other  40  States  v,ould, 
in  effect,  pay  in  not  only  the  amount 
that  their  employees  would  receive  under 
the  program,  but  perhaps  more  than 
their  employees  would  receive  under  the 
program.  This  was  thought  by  some  of 
us  to  be  the  case.  Actually,  when  the 
matter  was  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  we  did  not  have  the  details 
as  to  the  application  of  the  situation 
among  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as 
in  1958  we  could  have  provided  loans  to 
States  that  would  have  been  repayable 
later  on  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon 
employers  within  the  States  that  received 
Uie  loans.  However,  I  think  that  those 
States  that  had  to  borrow  under  the 
1958  law  are  In  enough  trouble  and  al- 
ready there  is  talk,  not  in  the  Congress, 


I  hope,  but  outside  of  the  Congress,  that 
it  may  be  advisable  for  us  to  forgive  those 
loans  rather  than  have  the  employers  of 
those  States  pay  them  back. 

For  that  reason  and  for  several  other 
reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  decided  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  take 
the  approach  that  is  in  the  bill  and  in 
the  conference  report  in  order  to  provide 
a  sounder  basis  of  repaying  advances 
made  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  to  finance  this  program,  so 
that  the  argument  will  not  be  made  with 
respect  to  this  program  that  I  think  is 
being  made  with  respect  to  the  1958  pro- 
gram, that  we  ought  not,  in  the  final 
analysis,  collect  back  into  the  Treasury 
the  advances  made  from  the  general 
fund  to  cover  the  costs  of  that  program. 

If  you  look  down  this  list  of  the  various 
States  you  will  find  that  some  States  are 
going  to  pay  more  in  taxes  than  they  get 
back  in  benefits.  Why  is  that,  Mr. 
Speaker?  Because  the  relative  degree 
of  unemplojTnent  is  not  the  same  in  all 
the  States.  However,  this  unemploy- 
ment that  we  have  today,  we  are  told,  is 
not  only  a  problem  of  the  State  where  it 
may  exist,  but  is  a  national  problem. 
Otherwise,  we  would  not  be  concerning 
ourselves  with  trjring  to  do  things  that 
would  eliminate  the  unemployment  we 
have  and  give  impetus  to  an  economy 
that  has  been  in  some  type  or  degree  of 
recession  for  some  months. 

I  do  not  feel  too  badly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  fact  that  under  the  bill  that 
we  have  before  us  today,  the  employers 
of  all  the  States  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
pay  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  employees  they  have  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  burden  that  is  being  irrposed 
to  provide  extended  unemplojTnent  ben- 
efits. As  I  said  when  this  bill  passed  the 
House,  employers  told  us  that  if  we 
adopted  this  program  they  would  prefer 
the  approach  in  the  bill  to  the  wage  base 
approach  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

We  could  have  gone  the  other  way,  as 
I  say,  but,  if  we  had  gone  the  other 
way  and  imposed  a  tax  only  upon  the 
employers  of  the  States  that  would  have 
used  the  funds  that  were  made  available, 
as  we  did  in  1958,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
we  would  be  faced  again  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  not  having  this  money  paid 
back  into  the  General  Treasury  of  the 
T7nited  States  as  is  being  argued  with 
respect  to  the  1958  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  we  did 
in  this  conference  report  I  must  admit 
nullifies  a  provision  that  passed  the 
House.  It  is  anticipated  that  about  $55 
to  $56  million  will  be  collected  under  this 
increase  in  tax  provided  under  the  bill 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  that  will  be 
paid  out  as  benefits  under  the  program. 
Under  the  House  bill  and  under  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate,  we  provided  for 
that  this  $55  or  $56  million  was  to  be 
prorated  among  the  States  and  paid  back 
to  the  State  unemployment  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  the  taxable  wages 
within  the  State  as  compared  with  the 
taxable  wages  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  developed  if  we  did  that  we  would 
be  giving  to  certain  of  the  States  some 
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of  this  excess  even  though  they  were  al- 
ready receiving  more  benefits  than  their 
employers  were  paying  in.    So,  actually, 
we  have  nuUifled  that,  not  by  any  subter- 
fuge,   but    merely    by    agreeing    to    an 
amendment    that    the    Senate    added. 
This  Senate  amendment  accelerated  the 
date  for  determinlxv  this  redistribution 
to  the  States  from  December  31.   1964, 
as  it  was  in  the  House  bill,  to  December 
31.    1963.     Cogniaant  of   the    fact    that 
there  would  be  no  moneys  in  this  spe- 
cial account  on  December  31,  1963.  that 
could  be  distributed  to  the  States,  but 
that    there   would   be  moneys    there   in 
1964.  your  conferees  agreed  to  this  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  full  knowledge  that 
these  moneys  would  remain  in  this  .spe- 
cial fund  undistributed  to  any  State  or 
to  any  fund,  and  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary if  they  are  to  be  distributed  for  the 
the  Congress  to  enact  subsequent  legis- 
lation.    Conference  rules  precluded  our 
enacting    provisions    for    putting    these 
moneys  in  the  need  fund,  for  example, 
or  our  sending  It  back  to  the  States  that 
were  overpaying  in  relation  to  the  bene- 
fits they  received.    This  way  subsequent 
action  can  be  taken  with  respect  to  the 
surplus  moneys  and  overcome  any  ob- 
jection that  may  develop  to  the  financ- 
ing  of  the   program  such   as   wa.s   dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  other  body. 

There  is  one  other  amendment  we 
made  that  has  to  do  with  the  change 
in  the  limitation  upon  the  amount  that 
can  be  spent  for  administrative  expenses. 
Recognizing  the  additional  costs  that 
accrue  to  these  employment  offices  with- 
in the  States,  we  agreed  to  increase  the 
$350  million  ceiling  that  is  presently  in 
the  law  to  $385  million  for  fiscal  year 

1961.  and  to  $415  million  for  fiscal  year 

1962.  A  part  of  that  increase  may  be 
attributed  to  increased  costs  incident  to 
the  administration  of  this  program,  but 
not  all  of  the  increase.  We  have,  how- 
ever, satisfied  the  needs  that  exist  for  ad- 
ditional moneys  for  the  administration  of 
the  overall  State  programs,  plus  thLs  pro- 
gram. 

We  also  accepted  the  amendment  of 
the  other  body  calling  for  the  collection 
of  certain  information  relating  to  this 
program. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  confrrcnce  re- 
port. The  conference  report  is  as  near 
to  the  House  version  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
possible  for  us  to  obtain  in  conference. 
I  know  some  Members  are  pleased  be- 
cause we  did  take  a  modified  ver.sion  of 
one  of  the  Senate  amendments.  Frank- 
ly. I  do  have  some  doubt  about  the  ad- 
ministrative headaches  that  will  be 
caused  by  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  retired  individual. 
It  is  a  very  knotty  problem,  and  I  hope 
that  the  conference  agreement  places 
this  problem  area  on  a  basis  that  is  most 
conducive  to  best  administration  by  the 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  JONES  of  BUasouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ifiasouri.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  amendment  in  the  Senate. 
you  did  accept  the  amendment  regard 


ink'  the  situation  that  thr  Rfntleman  dis- 
cussed with  me  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Ye.s.  This  us  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  You  udopted 
the  principle.' 

Mr  MILLS  That  i^  right  The  :e- 
duction  of  benefits  does  not  apply  to  so- 
cial security  nor  to  disability  payments, 
workmen'.s  compensation,  or  vrteian.s' 
payments 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mib-souri.     But   it  doe.s 
apply  to  retirement  benefits? 
Mr.  MILLS      That  is  right 
Mr    Speaker.   I   yield    I   minute  to  the 
sentlcman  from  Illinou  i  Mr    Mason  I 

Mr  MASON  Mr  Speaker,  a  few 
week.s  atjo  when  the  legislation  that  Is 
now  before  us  as  a  conference  report 
was  oritrinally  before  the  House  I  stated 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  legislation  be- 
cause I  wa.s  convinced  that  the  States 
could  adequately  deal  with  the  economic 
security  of  the  unemployed  and  becau.se 
of  my  conviction  that  if  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral aid  were  necessary.  H  R  4806  would 
be  the  wrong  way  to  provide  that  aid 
.Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  has  happened 
-since  that  time  to  change  the  legisla- 
tion sufSciently  to  cause  me  to  change 
my  attitude  toward  the  legislation. 

I  am  very  concerned  over  the  way  the 
tax  burden  is  to  be  shared  among  the 
States  in  comparison  with  the  way  tliat 
benefits  will  be   paid   in  the  respective 
States.     It   is  a  shocking    thing    to  me 
that  some  States   with   the   lart^est  re- 
serves and  the  highest  ratio  of  reserves 
to  taxable  wages  should  be  deficit  SUtes 
and  have  the  cost  of  their  benefit  pay- 
ments under  this  program  partially  de- 
frayed  by   other   States      For   example, 
Mr.     Speaker.     Illinois     employers     are 
scheduled  to  pay  $68  6  million  in  Uxes 
for  an  estimated  $40  million  in  benefit 
payments  with  the  surplus  of  $28  million 
going  to  defray  benefit  costs  in  tiie  nine 
defiicit     States     Including     New     York. 
Michigan,  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.    Is  there  any  logical  way  that 
I    can    convince    the    employers    in    my 
State  that  they  are  more  able  to  bear  the 
cost  of  benefit  payment.s  in  other  States 
than     the     employers     in     those     other 
States? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  pro^;ran^  has 
always  operated  on  the  principle  that 
taxes  taken  from  employers  in  a  Stale 
were  used  to  pay  benefits  in  that  State 
This  was  true  even  of  the  1958  program 
providing  for  extended  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  It  is  not  true  of 
the  proposal  contained  in  H  R.  4806. 
Under  the  jiroposal  before  us  today  taxes 
in  one  State  will  be  u.sed  to  pay  benefits 
in  another  State.  This  fundamental 
change  threatens  to  impair  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  the  regular  un- 
employment compensation  program  I 
admonish  my  colleagues  that  this  de- 
parture in  principle  that  is  proposed  to- 
day will  ris.}  to  plague  us  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  participated  in  the  con- 
ference on  this  legislation  and  Joined 
in  signing  the  conference  report  be- 
cause I  believe  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  House  should  have  opportunity  to 
work  its  will.  I  will  not  dwell  at  any 
length    on    the    conference    agreement 


other  than  to  acknowledge  that  in  small 
detail  the  program  proposed  In  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  better  than  the 
bill  which  passed  the  House.  Eiiamples 
of  improvement  include  provisions  for 
the  disallowance  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  under  certain  circum- 
stances where  an  individual  is  receiving 
retirement  benefits  and  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  providing  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  surplus  to  defiicit  as  well  as  sur- 
plus States  Another  example  of  the 
improvement  is  the  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  undertake  to  ob- 
tain information  from  State  administra- 
tive agencies  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  unemployed  with  respect  to  family 
status,  employment  background,  and 
other  pertinent  factors 

Mr  Speaker,  despite  this  slight  im- 
provement that  the  conference  agree- 
ment represents.  I  am  still  opposed  to 
the  legislation  and  urge  against  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MILLS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  pentlcman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  UttI. 

Mr  UTT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  continue  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  same  grounds  that  I  op- 
posed the  original  passage  of  the  bill 
There  was  nothing  in  conference  in  dis- 
agreemen»  between  the  two  Houses  that 
could  possibly  eliminate  the  parts  of  this 
bill  to  which  I  object,  and  that  Is  defi- 
nitely that  we  have  turned  an  unemploy- 
ment-compensation bill  mto  a  relief  bill. 
That  fact  may  be  found  on  Uble  No  9. 
page  30.  in  the  Senate  report. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  extracted  from 
that  report  some  very  interesting  Infor- 
mation for  the  Members  who  come  from 
various  SUtes  whose  employees  and 
employers  are  going  to  be  "clobbered" 
for  some  $200  million  And  I  will  start 
out  with  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  State  of  Arizona  will  pay  $5.7  mil- 
lion into  the  fund  and  Uiey  will  receive 
back  $2  1  million,  or  a  deficit  of  $3.6  mil- 
lion, which  the  State  of  Arizona  is  going 
to  contribute  to  some  of  the  States  who 
have  not  maintained  their  compensa- 
tion-insurance rates  as  they  should  have 
done  Now,  the  SUte  of  Arizona  has  a 
surplus  of  $62.4  million  which  they  can 
pay  In  an  extended -compensation  pro- 
gram Should  the  State  of  Arizona  de- 
cide that  they  want  to  increase  employ- 
ment payments  for  13  weeks  or,  in  fact. 
another  26  weeks,  they  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money. 

Now,  going  to  the  State  of  CaUfornia. 
my  own  State,  It  will  contribute  $99  4 
million  and  they  will  receive  back  $80 
million,  or  a  net  deficit  of  $19.4  million 
that  California  employers  are  going  to  be 
clobbered"  with  to  help  out  certain 
other  States,  and  I  shall  name  those 
States  later 

Hawaii  will  pay  $3  1  million  and  get 
back  $0  7  million,  so  that  Hawaii  is  go- 
ing to  contribute  $2  4  million  to  some  of 
the  other  States. 

Illinois  will  pay  $68.6  million  and  they 
will  receive  back  $40  million,  so  Illinois 
Is  going  to  "cough  up"  $38.8  million  In  re- 
lief for  nine  States  in  the  Union  who  are 
short  In  their  unemployment  funds. 

Now  let  us  take  the  great  State  of 
Iowa.     They  are  going  to  collect  from 
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their  employers  $10.8  million  and  they 
are  going  to  receive  back  $3.5  million. 
They  are  going  to  contribute  $7.3  million 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  My  question  here  is  this: 
Are  the  employers  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
In  such  good  shape  that  they  can  afford 
to  dig  up  this  relief  money  for  the 
wealthy  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  or  is  it  that  the  States  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York  are  in  such  terrible 
shape  that  they  have  to  come  to  Con- 
gress with  their  hats  in  their  hands  for  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars  to  main- 
tain their  unemployment  fund  when,  in 
fact,  the  State  of  New  York  has  $999 
million  in  reserves  and  they  can  continue 
to  pay  unemployment  ccHnpensation  for 
2  years,  if  they  want  to,  without  depleting 
their  unemployment  reserve  account? 

Now  we  come  to  the  great  State  of 
Mi.ssouri.  from  whom  we  are  going  to 
collect  $23  6  million  and  give  them  back 
$11  million.  So,  to  you  people  from 
Mi-ssouri  I  will  say  that  you  are  going  to 
contribute  about  $11  milUon  to  these 
other  States. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  UTT  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  ALGER.  I  think  the  membership 
would  be  interested  to  know  the  page 
of  Monday's  Record  where  they  can 
check  their  owti  State  standings  in  this 
matter  of  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  payments.  That  page,  I 
believe,  is  4311;  is  t-hat  correct? 

Mr.  UTT.  That  is  correct.  Continu- 
ing with  some  of  these  other  States, 
North  Carolina  we  are  going  to  tax  $19.9 
million  and  give  them  back  $7.9,  a  differ- 
ence of  $12  million  that  they  are  going 
to  contribute  to  th(!se  other  nine  States 
in  the  Union.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  $186  million  surplus  in  its  ac- 
count. If  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, which  is  in  scission  today,  decided 
that  it  was  good  for  them  to  continue 
unemployment  payments,  they  have  the 
right  to  continue  them  and  they  have 
the  surplus  out  of  which  to  pay  that 
amount  The  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina is  in  session  t<xlay.  We  are  going 
to  collect  from  thom  $9.1  million  and 
give  them  back  $7.3  million.  So  they 
would  be  contributing  $1.8  million  to  the 
States  of  New  Jei-sey  and  New  York 
and  these  other  nine  States.  They  have 
a  surplus  of  $75  million  in  their  accoimt. 
They  have  a  ratio  cf  6.9  percent  in  their 
surplus  account  to  wages  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  end  up  this  list  with  the 
State  of  Virginia  from  whom  we  are 
going  to  collect  $16.1  million  and  give 
them  back  $5.5  million.  So  the  State  of 
Virginia  is  going  to  contribute  about  $10 
million  to  these  nine  States  whose  un- 
employment fund  is  nearly  exhausted, 
although  not  quite;  because,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, the  State  of  California  has  about 
$800  million  in  its  reserve.  California  is 
paying  this  extended  unemployment 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  50  percent 
of  their  base  rate  and  we  have  continued 
it  for  13  additional  weeks.  We  are  pay- 
ing It  and  we  have  the  surplus  out  of 
which  to  pay  it. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  is  going  to  re- 
ceive about  $15  million  from  this  fund. 


$5  million  more  than  they  will  contrib- 
ute. Yet  they  have  $104  million  surplus 
in  their  fimd  from  which  they  could  pay, 
if  they  wanted  to  adopt  such  a  program. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  going  to  con- 
tribute $62.4  million  and  will  get  back 
$85  million.  Yet  they  have  a  surplus  of 
$310  million  in  their  accoimt.  Are  the 
pe(H>le  in  Ohio  so  hard  up  that  they  have 
got  to  come  to  California,  Iowa,  and  Vir- 
ginia to  get  a  handout  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  unemployment  reserve  or 
can  they  take  it  out  of  their  own  reserve 
of  $310  million? 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  prob- 
lem. They  are  going  to  pay  $70.7  mil- 
lion and  get  back  $82  million.  They 
have  a  surplus  of  only  $174  million, 
about  10  times  the  amount  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 
turned  imemployment  insurance  into  a 
rehfef  bill  and  we  are  going  to  tell  those 
States  who  happen  to  have  good  em- 
ployment to  pay  for  those  States  who 
have  p)Oor  employment,  or  at  least  have 
not  maintained  their  rate  sufficiently 
high  to  maintain  reserves  to  continue 
this  program. 

As  I  said  when  this  bill  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  before,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  It  is  to  nationalize,  to  federalize 
the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram so  that  Federal  standards  will  be 
imposed  on  every  State.  And  when  you 
come  screaming  back  here  next  year  and 
say  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
put  in  some  rules  and  regulations  that 
you  do  not  like,  all  I  can  say  is.  look  at 
the  Record  and  see  who  voted  for  it. 
You  have  voted  to  give  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  absolute  right  to  cancel  the 
payment  benefits  but  not  the  right  to 
cancel  the  tax.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Labor  Department  will  continue  thti  tax 
of  four-tenths  of  1  percent  on  all  of  your 
employers,  but  he  can  cancel  the  bene- 
fits under  the  program  and  terminate 
them  any  time  he  wishes,  if  you  dis- 
obey the  rules  and  regulations  he  pro- 
poses to  set  up. 


Estimated  additional  tax  collections  com- 
pared with  expected  benefit  payments  by 
States  under  H.R.  4f06 

lAmoiinta  in  mllllonsl 


State 

Tax 
collections 

Benefit 
payments' 

Total. 

S9S4.0 

S928.2 

Alabama 

12.2 
1.2 

5.7 

r..3 

99.4 

8.3 

18.5 

3.2 

6.5 

21.4 

16.7 

3.1 

2.5 

68.6 

28.0 

10.8 

8.5 

10.6 

13.1 

4.5 

i5.8 

34.2 

46.6 

16.0 

5.7 

23.6 

2.6 

5.2 

2.0 

3.4 

39.7 

3.9 

119.9 

19.9 

1.6 

62.4 

8.9 

9.6 

70.7 

3.2 

5.5 

9.1 

1.6 

15.0 

42.1 

4.1 

1.7 

16.1 

15.4 

8.4 

21.5 

1.5 

10.0 
2.2 
2.1 
4.7 

80.0 
2.0 

18.2 
2.0 
2.2 
9.5 

12  0 

A  liiska 

Arizona 

Arkan<i.i.s. . 

California. _ 

Colorado 

Connecticut      

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

F  lori  da 

Oe'^)rpia 

Hawaii 

1 

Idaho     .. 

1.6 
40.0 
26.0 

3  5 

Illinois 

Indiana _ 

Iowa 

Kansa.s 

3  5 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana...    .. 

15.0 
12  9 

Maine     

2  0 

NTarvland.    

10  0 

Nfassachu.setts 

30  0 

.Michiiran 

93  0 

Minnesota 

14  4 

Mississippi 

NTi.s.souri.   

2.2 
11  0 

Monuana         . . 

1  ] 

Nel)raska       

5 

Nevada . 

2  0 

.New  Hampshire 

-New  Jersey  

.4 
51  2 

New  .Mexico 

2  3 

New  York 

170  0 

North  Carolina 

7  9 

.North  Dakota 

y 

Ohio 

85  0 

Oklahoma  .          ..   

5  8 

Oregon    ..        

10  6 

Pennsylvania.       

82  0 

Puerto  Rico           ..  .     

3  2 

Rhode  Island 

5  5 

Soutli  Carolina.. 

7  3 

South  Dakota. 

2 

Tennessee      

8  0 

Texas.  

30  0 

ftah 

2  0 

Vermont ... 

G 

Virginia 

5.5 

Washington    

8.9 

West  Virginia 

9.5 

Wisconsin      

16.0 

Wynminp 

1   1 

'  Includes  about  $100  million  In  benefit  payments  in 
excess  of  26  weeks  made  under  State  law,  and  excludes 
payments  to  Federal  civilian  employees  and  ex-service- 
men. 

Source:  Estimates  of  tax  collections  furnished  by 
Department  of  Labor  and  estimates  of  t)eneflt  paj-ments 
furnished  by  State  employment  security  agencies. 


Unemplotjwcnt  insuraricr  income,  outgo,  and  reserves,  calendar  year  1960 

[.Amounts  in  millions] 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

OeoTKia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

lUinob - 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas - 

Kentucky... --- 

Louisiana.- 

MataM 

Maryland 

Maieacliuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi -- 

Missouri.. 

Montana. — 

8«e  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


Reserves, 

Contributions 

Interest 

Benefits  paid 

Reserves. 

Jan.  1.  1960 

collected  ' 

credited 

Dec.  31,1960 

$f .  892.  2 

$2,288.5 

$194.5 

$2.  726.  8 

$6,643.1 

61.4 

18.0 

1.7 

27.2 

54.0 

»J.6 

7.3 

0 

5.6 

>4.9 

60.1 

9.8 

1.8 

9.3 

62.4 

3y.  4 

8.8 

1.1 

12.5 

36.8 

882.3 

285.8 

25.0 

386.0 

801.5 

69.3 

5.9 

1.9 

15.3 

61.9 

172. 4 

46.2 

5.1 

55.1 

168.6 

8.5 

9.9 

.3 

6.7 

12.0 

fiO.  1 

6.0 

1.8 

5.5 

62.4 

99.5 

31.9 

3.1 

31.7 

102.5 

143  7 

27.3 

4.3 

30.4 

144.6 

■J4  1 

5.0 

.  / 

4.5 

25  3 

3<).  7 

5.3 

.9 

as 

28.4 

323.0 

159.0 

9.9 

136.1 

356.0 

174.0 

41.7 

5.1 

5Z4 

168.2 

118.2 

8.3 

3.4 

14.  S 

115.6 

80.  i 

10.5 

2.2 

20.6 

72.1 

105.  4 

27.3 

3.1 

31.8 

104.1 

132.  9 

23.1 

3.7 

37.9 

121.0 

31.7 

8.8 

.0 

12.9 

28.6 

66.8 

49.4 

1.0 

SO.  8 

67.7 

253.1 

80.4 

7.0 

118.8 

221.3 

'  2<)5.  2 

159.2 

3.2 

147.4 

•220.1 

75.9 

22.6 

2.0 

36.8 

63.8 

32.7 

13.4 

1.0 

14.3 

32.7 

208.2 

29.5 

6.1 

41.  S 

201.7 

30.1 

6.6 

.8 

U.2 

aft.1 
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Umemploymtni  inamranee  ineonie,  outgn,  awl  reservf*,  calendar  y^ar  li^tiO     Coutiiwi'A 

[XmoaiMs  In  mtnonii{ 


State 

Rmwm. 

Jan.  1,  lytiO 

('ontrit>iitlfir.« 
eoOectea  ' 

Interest 
availed 

Benfl'tspjill 

Reserre*, 
1>«C    tl.  IW" 

N.Vf'rii#ka 

130.0 
17  1 

73  2 
343  7 

44.1 

1.027  5 

17S.4 

8.4 

3»&3 

41   3 

JH  'i 

>  IHL'  1 

■29  0 

74  1 
IV  4 
7«V  4 

J.^7  2 
37  * 
14  « 
H8  7 

»4.» 

.r?  « 

.T>  4 
13.7 

M.7 
t-t 

7  0 
Il«.* 

&0 
MO  -2 

;«  3 
1  ft 

III!     k 

1.'  4 

l»  2 

!.•» 

I  7 

Mi 

43  3 

7  3 

■i.7 

T«  % 

•<»  0 

iS.» 

V  8 

3.t 

SI  2 
.» 

.7 

10  0 

IS 

»  • 

5  4 
7 

10  7 
1   1 
12 

2.a 

.9 

Xi 
.4 

Z2 

7  « 

1.1 

.4 

r% 

M 
10 

6  4 

.4 

r.4 

4  3 

0 

131    A 

Hft 

SW7.» 

SB  « 

4  « 

XMlI 

17.  • 

a&s 

SM.S 

l«.3 

1?  1 

2.J 

M.2 

3R.S 

S.S 

4.1 

I«L7 

Mi^a 
M.e 
«.■ 

4.4 

t40  S 

Scv.!.!)*. 

17   I 

New  Hamp«hlf« „ 

.Sew  J«"»y 

.'i  0 

XV  1 

Sew  Mi-ilco 

New  York 

n  1 

WW  u 

.\orth  Carolln*. 

l**!    « 

Vorth  Dakota. 

:  4 

Ohio   

IIU   1 

OkLihoiiid     

37  0 

OregDii    „ 

Penii.'^ylvHnia... 

47  S 
»17»    \ 

Rholf  t.sland „ 

Sontn  ("aroUr»^ 

South  Dntcota 

3:1  U 

7«  S 
\S  i 

TeunfS!ie« 

Texa.'t 

74  J 

.•t«i  • 

lUh     

Vermont     ..... 

.«  0 
li  7 

VlTKlnlii     

««  « 

WMhinRton     .... 

303  ; 

West  Virginia 

WljTon.sin                            ..   . ..    

».^  4 

Wyonili'.K    

114 

'  rn''lu  !es  (*ootrlbutloDa  aiMl  penHltifs  ffun  employer",  an-i  ho'h  crT!pl..y^r  ^n'l  employe*  eaotrlbvtlonx  In  *-l.>te^ 
(AlaNiima.  .New  Jersey,  aitd  AUska'  wdich  ux  *orisert. 

•  R."*>rv»>n!neha'le  advMMWS  from  Kf.lirai  unemiiloyTivit  *»x«u^t  lo  .V:  uki.  t'  ''Ju,(«)0  In  Janiiary  11»'7.  t  ''•Ar.JUO 
fn  Kfhniary  l»S*,l3,000,0DOillJuly  liMH.  ^n.l  V"*»).nnilln  Jiriuvy  !T"<'  \!  t'>>ii.'T»ii.  11  ISnoO.naiin  \iigu>t  ig,'.«(  Inn:  •>!■ 
Tsiua,  tU^.  140,000  In  April  1066,  (l.MM.Oliij  la  \Uy  I'KV.   ui  1  KlUA,(K)0   n  J  ily  I'jnj 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  AxgsrI. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  with  my  collea^rue  from  California 
who  just  preceded  me  and  tell  the  mem- 
bership present  once  again  where  you 
can  find  the  totals  relative  to  your  own 
State,  so  that  you  can  take  a  look  at  the 
tax  and  the  benefits,  if  not  the  reserves 
you  have  on  hand  for  your  own  particu- 
lar State.  In  Monday's  Record,  at 
page  4311.  you  will  find  a  list  show- 
ing the  tax  collections  and  the  benefit 
payments  by  States. 

I  have  with  me  also  something  which 
I  wish  each  of  you  had.  if  not  In  your 
hands  certainly  in  your  files  for  fur- 
ther reference,  showing  the  reserves  on 
hand  for  each  of  the  States,  from  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  quoted 
liberally. 

I  want  to  preface  anything  I  say  here 
by  these  factual  statistics,  which  I  ani 
certain  Memb«v  present  and  others  do 
not  realize  to  be  the  facts  with  regard 
to  the  financing  of  this  program. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  m  behalf  of 
defeating  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  for  some  of  ihr  basic  flaws 
that  I  happen  to  feel  are  present,  such 
as  the  fact  that  It  Is  jeopardizinc:  the 
experience  rating,  that  it  is  a  manda- 
tory tax  and  yet  a  voluntary  benefit  so 
that  you  are  going  to  pay  whether  you 
get  the  return  or  not.  That  is  not  my 
argument  today.  You  decided  in  your 
wisdom  earlier  against  that  particular 
viewpoint,  which  you  will  find  In  the 
minority  views  in  the  report  accompa- 
nymt^  the  bill.  Rather,  I  join  with  the 
sentleman  from  California,  and  I  am 
sure  a  number  of  others  of  you  who  now 
know  the  financial  dangers  that  exi.st 
that  I  feel  we  in  the  committee  certainly 
did  not  know  completely,  at  least  I  know 
.some  of  the  Members  in  our  committee 
did  not  know,  that  some  of  the  States 
are  being  taxed  to  cover  the  expen.ses  of 
other  States.  This  might  be  well  to 
have  If  it  were  such  a  national  program 


that  the  Statr.s  could  not  handle  it.  but 
such  Ls  not  the  case.  Each  of  our  State.s 
has  been  doin>.;  a  fine  Job  in  the  matter 
of  setting  up  and  admin ist^> ring  ii»  own 
unemployment  program.  Indivulual 
programs  have  been  so  succes.sful  that 
the  exp«>rlence  ratmg  in  many  of  the 
States  \A  very  low.  Why''  Becau.se  of 
extendetl  employment;  that  is,  where 
employers  instead  of  laymg  off  their  em- 
ployees, tide  them  over  keeping  them  on 
You  are  Jeopardizing  the  basic  sovmd- 
ness  of  the  proi?ram  by  now  spreading 
the  nsk  in  the  thought  that  someone 
else  pays.  I  thmk  we  are  getunj?  away 
from  the  more  direct  responsibility  we 
have  under  the  existing  program 

I  appeal  to  you  to  look  at  these  figures 
so  you  may  know  what  we  are  voting  on 
today.  It  is  mv  feehng  that  :f  the  mem- 
bership knew  the  financial  .setup  that 
accompanies  this  bill,  wherein  40  of  the 
States,  maybe  your  .'^tat*^,  are  bemp 
a-sked  tc  pay  more  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly draw  down,  we  would  defeat  tins 
conierei.ce  report  and  take  thi.s  up  at'am 
and  write  a  bill  of  which  we  would  be  a 
lot  more  proud 

Mr.  M.^.'^ON  Mr  .'=peaker,  w.ll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AI.OKR.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Ilhnoi.s 

Mr.  MASns  The  .state  of  IlliiioLs 
will  pay  in  S20  million  more  than  it  will 
get  bjick  1  he  .^tate  of  Ilhnni.s  ha.s  In  its 
fund  enough  to  pay  to  operate  th.is  extra 
time  Why  should  the  .state  of  Illinois 
pay  into  a  fund  to  help  Kentucky,  that 
has  plenty  in  its  fund  to  pay  out  for  this 
extra  time'' 

Mr.  .'^LGER.  I  appreciate  tlie  «entle- 
mans  comment  I  think  we  might  be 
able  to  help  Kentucky  if  Kentucky 
needed  that  help,  but  Kentucky  does  not 
need  that  help  in  view  of  Kentucky's 
.situation  and  Kentucky's  own  re.serves. 
which  a:e  substantial. 

In  the  case  of  Texa.>.  Texa.s  will  pay 
out  in  tiix  collections  since  it  is  manda- 
tory S42  million,  and  the  benefits  Texas 
will  get  back  are  $30  million.     Texas  on 


Uie  other  hand  has  a  reeerve  of  (249 
millioD  in  Its  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fund.  So  It  is  with  most  of  the 
States  of  our  Union 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  ALGER  I  yield  to  tiu^  gentle- 
man from  West  Vii-ginia. 

Mr.  B.AILEY  1  noted  In  some  recent 
news  story  that  the  Republicsui  Party 
wants  t^)  broaden  its  appeal  for  the  com- 
ing conrressionul  elections  in  1962  and 
1964.  One  of  the  things  they  said  they 
wt'ie  a;mint;  to  do  vtas  gain  the  support 
of  oinan;/«-d  labor.  May  I  a.sk  the  gen- 
tleman if  what  he  proposes  here  today  is 
going  to  streru;then  his  party  with  the 
labor  groups  m  Uie  country? 

Mr.  AI.OER.  I  tnlieve  tlie  ^'entleman 
is  picKing  the  wrun^  time,  tiie  wrong 
is.sue,  and  tJie  w  i  oru;  gentleman  to  direct 
hi.s  question  to.  but  I  a.s.sure  him  I  will 
gladiy  dLscuss  this  on  the  gentlemans 
time  at  tiie  i  roper  time  uith  the  proper 
LShUes  on  th.e  lloor. 

If  there  ai-  any  question.";,  I  will  be 
glad  to  nn.'-wer  tliem  if  I  am  able  to 
But.  I  apjieai  to  yuu  once  again,  to  check 
the  Record  of  Monday  on  page  4311  to 
see  where  your  SUite  stands.  I  have 
here  the  re.serves  m  balance  for  each  of 
the  States  and  how  much  money  there  i.s 
on  hand.  This  is  not  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  1948  Tins  Is  mandatory  and 
you  are  going  to  pay.  I  am  warning  you 
now  Maybe  you  want  Federal  stand- 
ards You  sliould  face  up  to  it.  The 
reimbursement  under  this  program  is  a 
step  toward  Federal  standards.  When 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  comes  to  us.  as 
I  imderstand  he  will  come  very  shortly, 
with  Federal  standards  on  a  permanent 
basis,  tho.se  of  you  who  say  ynu  believe 
In  .States  rights  and  that  the  States  are 
administering  this  program  well.  I  am 
warning  you.  you  are  going  to  have  Fed- 
eral standard.s  if  you  go  ahead  and  take 
this  kind  of  financing 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALGER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigar.. 

Mr.  HOFYMAN  of  Michigan.  In 
luiswer  to  tlie  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey]. 
Uyuig  to  mject  politics  into  this  thing 
and  lay  the  blame  on  the  Republican 
Party,  you  know  over  in  West  'Virginia, 
according  to  your  story,  you  are  in  a 
very  bad  situation,  according  to  that 
libelous  story,  as  we  heard,  which  was  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  about  your 
Htiite — things  are  bad  and  you  need  heli' 
I  wonder  if  you  have  forgotten  your  boss. 
John  L.  Lewis.  I  mean  the  bo.ss  of  your 
party  over  there  and  the  fellow  who  or- 
ganized CIO  in  Michigan  in  1937—1  won- 
der If  you  have  forgotten  what  he  has 
been  doing  and  how  he  has  been  grabbing 
for  his  particular  little  group  all  tlie 
cream  so  that  the  other  fellows  are  even 
hungry,  according  to  your  story  and  now 
Just  last  week  two  of  John's  locals  agreed 
before  the  Labor  Board  tliat  they  would 
no  longer  threaten  to  hang — do  you  get 
it^  — hajig  the  owner  of  the  mine  if  he 
would  settle  according  to  the  terms  the 
two  unions  Impose.  Perhaps,  the  blame 
for  some  of  your  trouble  Ls  on  those 
folks. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  brief  so  that  we  can  get  back  to 
unemployment  compensation. 

Mr  BAILEY.  We  do  not  need  any 
defense  from  the  gentleman  from  the 
Third  District  of  Michigan.  It  is  true 
we  have  a  situation  In  West  Virginia 
where  this  proposal  today  will  be  benefi- 
cial. I  am  not  advised  as  to  what  we 
have  unexpended  In  our  reserve  in  West 
Virginia,  but  It  must  be  close  to  the  bot- 
tom. Will  the  gentleman  give  us  that 
information? 

Mr  ALGER.  Nc;  I  do  not  have  that 
information  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ma 7  I  simply  close  once 
again  by  saying  whatever  your  State, 
whether  it  is  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
or  any  other  State  that  feels  they  need 
help  in  unemplojment  compensation, 
why  not  leave  it  to  your  State,  which  is 
doing  such  a  fine  Job.  instead  of  once 
again  turning  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  paying  oat  more  than  you  can 
possibly  get  back.  Look  at  page  4311 
of  Mondays  Recoud  and  see  how  your 
State  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Byrnes), 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  we  must  recognize  what 
the  question  is  before  us.  The  question 
here  is  on  the  ademption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  think  we  faced  many  of  the  basic  is- 
sues that  have  beer,  discussed  by  my  col- 
leagues from  California  and  Texas  dur- 
ing the  general  cor.£ideration  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  a  fev/  weeks  ago.  Really, 
what  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
whether  the  report,  as  submitted  by  the 
conferees,  should   \x  accepted. 

I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  opposing  the  general  propo- 
sition But.  let  me  say  to  the  House, 
as  this  bill  comes  back  to  the  House 
from  conference.  I  think  it  is  a  bet- 
ter bill  than  the  form  in  which  it  [>assed 
the  House.  Some  improvements  have 
been  made. 

First.  I  think  un  improvement  was 
made  in  the  compromise  that  was  agreed 
to  on  the  Senate  amendment  limiting 
the  receipt  of  TUC  benefits  by  a  person 
who  IS  receiving  benefits  under  a  retire- 
ment program.  Wt  have  improved  the 
bill  in  that  area  so  that  TUC  benefits  for 
an  individual  wiL  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  certain  [>ension  or  annuity 
income  he  may  receive.  This  change 
does  not  completely  safeguard  against 
the  passibility  of  dual  benefits  being  re- 
ceived but  it  does  represent  an  improve- 
ment over  the  Hou>e  bill. 

A  second  improvement  is  that  we  rec- 
ognized or  discovered  there  was  a  prob- 
lem in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  any 
surplus  that  might  develop  when  we 
come  to  a  terminution  of  the  program. 
Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill  the 
surplus  was  to  be  distributed  back  to 
the  States  in  the  proportion  that  a 
State  s  taxable  payroll  has  to  the  na- 


tional taxable  payroll.  This  would  have 
meant  that  the  so-called  deficit  States 
as  well  as  the  surplus  States,  would  have 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus. The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides that  the  surplus  will  not  be  paid 
out  imder  the  bill  and  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  act  at  a  later  time  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus.  Al- 
though further  action  will  have  to  be 
taken,  we  have  tightened  up  insofar  as 
it  pertains  to  distribution  of  surplus. 

A  third  way  in  which  the  conference 
agreement  represents  an  improvement 
over  the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill 
Is  concerned  "vlth  a  Senate  amendment 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
velop information  relating  to  the  unem- 
ployed including  data  pertaining  to  per- 
sonal  charactertistics,  family  situation, 
employment  background,  and  other  rele- 
vant Information.  The  House  conferees 
accepted  this  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  S];>eaker,  fundamentally,  as 
far  as  the  conference  is  concerned  we 
have.  In  my  judgment,  a  better  proposi- 
tion before  us  now  than  the  one  on 
which  the  House  passed  judgment  in  the 
affirmative  on  March  1 . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  this  bill,  basically  improved 
as  It  has  been  as  a  result  of  further  ac- 
tion In  the  conference,  is  not  about  the 
same  in  two  major  respects  at  least  as 
the  bill  which  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  MTTiTJR.  And  that  this  program  is 
the  same  program  for  the  imposition  of 
the  tax  as  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House? 

B4r.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Funda- 
mentally we  have  made  no  radical 
changes  in  the  bill  so  far  as  it  passed 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House.  It  re- 
mains basically  the  same.  But  we  have 
made  some  improvements  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
ferees. 

So,  I  submit  that  the  choice  that  we 
now  have,  namely,  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  should  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative.  The  report  should  be  ac- 
cepted so  far  as  the  House  is  concerned. 
I  would  think  we  should  accept  it  be- 
cause, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  an 
improvement  over  the  House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  point  out  that  we 
retained  the  basic  concept  and  accepted 
amendments  that  tighten  up  the  overall 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  still  means  that  of 
the  approximately  $11  million  tax  col- 
lected In  the  State  of  Iowa  there  will  be 
returned  only  $3,500,000  in  benefits. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  the  bill  as  changed  is 
perfect  and  meets  all  objections.  Basi- 
cally it  Is  the  same  legislation  as  passed 
the  House,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 


ferees if  we  accept  the  conference  report 
we  certainly  have  made  an  improvement. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  ayes  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonim  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  363,  nays  31,  not  voting  37, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  20] 

YEAS — 363 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayree 
BaUey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bfirrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bates 
Bee  leer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Betts 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
CheU 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 


Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

I>avl8, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dijrounian 
DerwLnski 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Fallon 
Parbstein 
Pascell 
FVnton 
Plnnegan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
IMedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Gannatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 
Olalmo 
Gilbert 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Grant 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griflln 
Grl£aths 
Gubser 
Hagan.  Oa. 
Kagen,  Calif. 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hansen 
Harding 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison,  Va. 


Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hechler 

HemphiU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Jolmson.  Calif, 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kartta 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

KUday 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchin 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalski 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormacIc 

McCulloch 

McDoweU 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McSween 

MacOregor 

Machrowlca 

Mack 

Madden 

MagnuscHi 

Mahon 
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IiiaiUl&rd 

PUcber 

Smith,  Iowa 

Marshall 

PUMon 

Smith.  Mlaa. 

Mattbews 

Plrnl* 

Smith.  Va. 

May 

P<MI«» 

Spence 

Meader 

Poff 

Springer 

Merrow 

Price 

Stafford 

M.chel 

PUClDAkl 

Staggers 

Miller.  Clem 

Qnlff 

Steed 

Miller,  N.Y. 

RalM 

Stephens 

MUMkm 

Randall 

Stratton 

Ml  Us 

Reuaa 

Stubblefleld 

Mi  assail 

Rbodca.  Arts. 

Sullivan 

Moeller 

IU>odea.Pa. 

Taylor 

Monagan 

Rtehlman 

Teague.  Calif. 

Montoya 

Riley 

Thomas 

Moore 

Rivera.  Alaska 

Thompeon,  N  J. 

Moorehead. 

BlTcrm.  B.C. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Ohio 

Roberta 

Thom.son.  Wis. 

MoorbeMl.  Pa 

Robtaon 

Thnm  berry 

Morgan 

Rodlno 

Toll 

MorrlA 

Roccn,  Colo. 

Tollefson 

Morrison 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Trtmbie 

Morse 

Roosevelt 

Tuck 

Mosher 

RostenkowBkl 

UUman 

Moaa 

Roudebuah 

Vanlk 

Moulder 

Rutberford 

Viin  Pelt 

Multer 

Ryan 

V»n  Zandt 

Murphy 

St.  Oeorce 

Vinson 

Murray 

St.  Oennaln 

W.iiUiau3cr 

Watcher 

Santangelo 

W  i:f"r 

Nelsen 

Saund 

Wit's 

NIX 

Saylor 

W.-a.-r 

Norblad 

flchadeberg 

WiMs 

OBrten.  ni 

Schenck 

W.b-land 

OBrlen.  NT. 

Schneebell 

Wharton 

O  Hara.  HI. 

Schwetker 

Whltener 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Schwengel 

Wh'.'ten 

Ol.sen 

Scott 

WU-kertham 

ONelU 

Seely-Brown 

W.dnall 

Osmers 

Selden 

W.Mtams 

Ostertag 

Shelley 

WU11.S 

Pi.ssman 

SheiXMird 

Wilson   Caltf 

Patman 

Shipley 

Wilson   Ind 

Felly 

Shrtver 

Wlnstead 

Perkins 

Slbal 

Yafes 

Peterson 

Slkea 

Young 

Pfoet 

SUer 

Yovinger 

Phllbln 

Slak 

Zablockl 

Pike 

Slack 

NATS— 31 

7v.iTi1S.O 

Alger 

Ptndley 

NvkT^ard 

Battln 

Oroos 

Rav 

Beermann 

Hlestand 

Relfel 

Berry 

Hoffman,  HI 

Rogers   Tex. 

Bromwell 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Rou^.selot 

Brovhlll 

Johansen 

Short 

Bruce 

Kllbum 

Taber 

Burleson 

Kyi 

Teague.  Tex 

Dole 

McVey 

rtt 

Domlnick 

Martin.  Nebr 

Dorn 

Maaon 

NOT  VOTINO— 37 

A  rends 

Gray 

Powell 

Baker 

Hall 

Rabaut 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Halleck 

Rooney 

Boyle:  n 

Hollfleld 

S<herer 

Buckley 

Jensen 

.s<- ran  ton 

CahlU 

Jonaa 

Smith,  Calif 

C'ohelan 

Lankford 

Thompson.  La 

Davis   Tenn. 

McOonough 

Tupper 

D'KKS 

Macdonald 

Whiilley 

Everett 

Martin.  Maae 

Wright 

Ev::->9 

Matblaa 

Feighan 

Miller. 

Prazler 

George  P. 

Oranahan 

O'Konakl 

So  the  conference  report  wa.s  aRreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Martin  of  Massachusetts  fur,  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  California  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
per 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Rabaut  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Rooney  with  Mr.  Arends. 
DlggB  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr 


Tup- 


Wright  with  Mr  Scranton 

Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Scherer 

Buckley  with  Mr.  Baker 

George  P.  Miller  with  Mr    McDonough. 

Cohelan  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Oranahan  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Feighan  with  Mr.  Mathtas 
Biiacdonald  with  Mr.  OlConskl. 
Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Whalley. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina 
changed  hLs  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea  " 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  chant^ed  his 
vote  from  "nay  '  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  wt-re  opened 

A  mcjtion  to  recon-sid'r  wa.i  Uiui  on  the 
table. 


SPECIAL  MESSAGE  ON  FOREIGN 
AII>— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  I'NITED  STATES  <H. 
DOC   NO    117' 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.'ie 
the  foJowin^  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  r-'ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Pcr- 
eisn  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Conaress  of  the  United  States 

This  Nation  must  bet?in  any  discu.s.sK)n 
of  foreit;n  aid  in  1961  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  three  facts 

1  E:<lstinE;  foreign  aid  programs  and 
concepLs  are  largely  unsatisfactory  and 
unsultcd  for  our  needs  and  for  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  world  as  it  enters 
the  sixties 

2  The  economic  collap.se  of  those  free 
but  le.ss-developed  nations  which  now 
stand  poi.sed  between  sustained  growth 
and  economic  chaos  would  be  disastrous 
to  our  national  .security,  harmful  to  our 
comparative  prosperity,  and  offensive  to 
our  conscience 

3.  T.nere  exists,  m  the  196i)s.  a  his- 
toric opiX)rtunity  for  a  major  economic 
assistance  effort  by  the  free  industrial- 
ized nations  to  move  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  less-developed  nation.s  into 
self-sustamed  economic  growth,  while 
the  rest  move  substantially  closer  to  the 
day  when  they,  too.  will  no  longer  have 
to  depend  on  outside  a.ssistance. 
I 

Foreii?n  aid — America's  unprecedented 
re.sponse  to  world  challentre.s — has  not 
been  the  work  of  one  party  or  one  ad- 
ministration. It  has  moved  forward 
under  the  leader.ship  of  two  I'reat 
Presidents — Harry  Truman  and  Dwivrht 
Eisenhower — and  draw  n  its  support  from 
forward-lookm;;  members  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  the  Contjre.ss  and 
throufihout  the  Nation 

Our  first  major  foreign  aid  effort  was 
an  eme.'-^^ency  pro^:ram  of  relief — of  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter  to  areas  dev- 
astate<l  by  World  War  II  Next  we  em- 
barked on  the  Marshall  plan — a  towering 
and  successful  piot;ram  to  rebuild  the 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  pre- 
vent a  Communist  takeover  This  was 
followed  by  p<;int  4 — an  etTort  t<i  make 
scientific  and  technological  advances 
available  to  the  people  of  developmi;  n.i- 
tions.  And  recently  the  concept  of  de- 
velopment assistance  coupled  with  tlie 
OECD,  has  opened  the  door  to  a  united 
free  world  effort  to  a.'^sist  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  It  .s,s-de- 
veloped  areas  of  the  work! 

To  achieve  this  new  goal  we  will  need 
to  renew  the  spirit  of  common  effort 
which  lay  behind  our  past  efforts — we 
must  also  revise  our  foreign  aid  organiza- 
tion, and  our  basic  concepts  of  opera- 
tion to  meet  the  new  problems  which 
ziow  confront  us. 


For  no  objective  supporter  of  foreign 
aid  can  be  satisfied  with  the  existing 
I>rog ram— actually  a  multiplicity  of  pro- 
gram-s.  Bureaucratically  fragmented, 
awkward  and  slow,  its  administration  is 
diffused  over  a  haphazard  and  irrational 
structure  covering  at  least  four  depart- 
ments and  several  other  agencies.  The 
program  is  based  on  a  series  of  legis- 
lative measures  and  admlnlstraUve  pro- 
cedures conceived  at  different  times  and 
for  different  purposes,  maiiy  of  them 
now  obsolete,  inconsistent  and  unduly 
rigid  and  thus  unsuited  for  our  present 
needs  and  purposes.  Its  weaknesses 
have  bei.Min  to  undermine  confidence  in 
our  effort  both  hero  and  abroad. 

The  pn>gram  requires  a  highly  profes- 
sional skilled  service,  attracting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  hi4}h-caliber  men 
ami  women  capable  of  sensitive  dealing 
w  ith  other  governments,  and  with  a  deep 
undei standing  of  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development.  However,  uncer- 
tamty  and  declining  public  prestige  have 
all  contributed  to  a  fall  m  the  morale 
and  tfiQciciu-y  of  those  employees  In  the 
field  who  are  repeatedly  frustrated  by 
the  delays  and  confusions  caused  by 
overlapping  agency  jurisdictions  and  un- 
clear objectives  Only  the  persl.stent  ef- 
forts of  those  dedicated  and  hard-work- 
ing pubhc  servants  who  have  kept  the 
program  gnjng.  managed  to  bring  some 
success  to  our  efforts  over.seas. 

In  addition,  uneven  and  undepend- 
able  short-term  financing  has  weakened 
the  incentive  for  the  long-term  planning 
and  .self-hilp  by  the  recipient  nations 
which  are  e  sential  to  serious  economic 
development  The  lack  of  stability  and 
continuity  m  the  program  -  tlie  neces- 
sity to  accommodate  all  planning  to  a 
J  early  deadline — when  combined  with  a 
confusing  multiplicity  of  American  aid 
ai'encies  within  a  single  nation  abroad — 
have  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our 
own  assistance  and  made  more  difficult 
the  ta.sk  nf  setting  realistic  targets  and 
s(jund  standards  Piecemeal  projects, 
ha  tily  designed  to  match  the  rhythm 
of  the  fl.scal  year  are  no  substitute  for 
orderly  long-term  planning  The  abil- 
ity to  make  long-range  commitments 
lias  enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  it.s 
aid  i)rogram  to  make  developing  nations 
economically  dependent  on  Russian 
support — thus  advancing  the  aims  of 
world  communism. 

AltliouL'h  our  aid  programs  have 
helped  to  avoid  ecunoniic  chaos  and 
collapse,  and  assisted  many  nations  to 
mamtam  their  independence  and  free- 
doni^nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  th.e  nations  we  are  helping  are  not 
niuth  nearer  sustained  ectjnomic  growth 
than  they  were  when  our  aid  operation 
be^an  Money  spent  to  meet  crisis  sit- 
uations or  short-term  political  objec- 
tives while  helpinjT  to  maintain  national 
integrity  and  independence  has  rarely 
moved  th,e  recipient  nation  toward 
greater  economic  stability. 
II 

In  the  face  of  these  weaknesses  and 
Inadequacies — and  with  the  beginning 
of  a  nt  w  decade  of  new  problems — it  Is 
proper  that  we  draw  back  and  ask  with 
candor  a  fundamental  question:  Is  a 
foreign  aid   program    really   necessary? 


Why  should  we  not  lay  down  this  bar- 
den  which  our  Natkn  hms  now  carrted 
for  BOoie  15  years? 

The  answn-  is  that  there  Is  no  eaeap- 
ing  our  obUgattons:  Our  moral  otaUca- 
tions  as  a  wlai:  leader  and  good  neigh- 
bor in  the  interdependent  eoDunnnltar 
of  free  nations — our  eeotKomie  obliga- 
tions as  the  wealthiest  people  in  a  worid 
of  largely  poor  people,  as  a  nation  no 
longer  dependent  upon  the  loans  from 
abroad  that  onoe  helped  us  develop  our 
own  economy — and  our  political  obttca- 
tlons  as  the  single  largest  counter  to  the 
adversaries  of  freedom. 

To  fall  to  meet  those  obligations  now 
would  be  disastrous;  and.  in  the  long 
run.  more  expensive.  For  widespread 
poverty  and  chaos  lead  to  a  collapse  of 
existing  political  and  social  struetoies 
which  would  inevitably  invite  the  ad- 
vance of  totalitarianism  into  eyery 
weak  and  unstable  area.  Thus  our  own 
security  would  be  endangered  and  oor 
prosperity  imperiled.  A  program  of  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  nai.inn« 
must  continue  because  the  Nation's  in- 
terest and  th«;  cause  of  political  free- 
dom require  it. 

We  live  at  ii  very  special  moment  In 
hLstory.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the 
world — Latin  America.  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Asia — are  caught  up  in  the 
adventures  of  asserting  their  independ- 
ence and  mod<?mizing  their  old  ways  of 
life.  These  new  nations  need  aid  In  loans 
and  technical  assistance  just  as  we  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  w^orld  drew  suc- 
cessively on  one  another's  capital  and 
know-how  as  we  moved  into  industrial! - 
zalion  and  regular  growth. 

But  in  our  time  these  new  nations 
need  help  for  a  special  reason.  Without 
exception  they  are  under  Communist 
pressure.  In  many  cases,  that  pressure 
is  direct  and  military.  In  others.  It  takes 
the  form  of  intense  subversive  activity 
designed  to  break  down  and  supersede 
the  new — and  often  frail — modem  in- 
stitutions they  have  thus  far  buQt. 

But  the  fundamental  task  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  in  the  1960*8  Is  not 
negatively  to  fight  communism:  Its  fun- 
damental task  Is  to  help  make  a  histori- 
cal demonstration  that  in  the  20th 
century,  as  in  the  I9th — in  the  southern 
hadf  of  the  globe  a,s  in  the  north — eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  democracy 
can  develop  hand  In  hand. 

In  short  we  have  not  only  obligations 
to  fulfill,  we  have  great  opportunities 
to  realize.  We  are,  I  am  convinced,  on 
the  Uireshold  of  a  truly  united  and  ma- 
jor effort  by  the  free  industrialized  na- 
tions to  assist  the  less -developed  nations 
on  a  long-term  basis.  Many  of  these 
less-developed  nations  are  on  the  thresh- 
old of  achieving  sufficient  economic, 
social  and  political  strength  and  self- 
sustained  growth  to  stand  permanently 
on  their  own  feet.  The  1960's  can  be — 
and  must  be—  the  crucial  "Decade  of  De- 
velopment"— the  period  when  many  less- 
developed  nations  make  the  transition 
into  self-sustained  growth — the  period 
in  w  hich  an  enlarged  community  of  free, 
stable,  and  self-reliant  nations  can  re- 
duce world  tensions  and  Insecurity.  This 
goal  is  in  our  grasp  if.  and  only  if,  the 
other  industrialized  nations  now  Join  us 
in  developing  with  the  recipients  a  set 


oi  commonly  agreed  criteria,  a  set  of 
long-range  goals,  and  a  conunon  under- 
taking to  meet  those  goals,  in  which  each 
nation's  contribution  is  related  to  the 
eontrfbutions  of  others  and  to  the  pre- 
cise needs  of  each  less-developed  nation. 
Our  job,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  to  create 
a  new  partnership  between  the  northern 
and  southern  halves  of  the  world,  to 
which  all  free  nations  can  contribute,  in 
which  each  free  nation  must  aswime  a 
req;>onsibility  proportional  to  its  means. 

We  must  unite  the  free  industrialized 
nations  in  a  common  effort  to  help  those 
nations  within  reach  of  stable  growth 
get  underway.  And  the  foundation  for 
this  unity  has  already  been  laid  by  the 
ereaticm  of  the  OECD  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Eisenhower.  Such  a 
unified  effort  will  help  launch  the  econ- 
omies of  the  newly  developing  coun- 
tries "into  orbit" — bringing  them  to  a 
stage  of  self -sustained  growth  where  ex- 
tnuxdinary  outside  assistai>ce  is  not  re- 
quired. If  this  can  be  done — and  I  have 
every  reason  to  hoi>e  it  can  be  done — 
then  this  decade  will  be  a  significant 
one  indeed  in  the  history  of  freemen. 

But  our  success  in  achieving  these 
goals,  in  creating  an  environment  in 
which  the  energies  of  struggling  peoples 
can  be  devoted  to  constructive  purposes 
in  the  world  community — and  our  suc- 
cess in  enlisting  a  greater  common  ef- 
fort toward  this  end  on  the  part  of 
other  industrialized  naUcois — depends  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  scope  and  con- 
tinuity of  our  own  efforts.  M  we  en- 
courage recipient  countries  to  dramatize 
a  series  of  short-term  crises  :iis  a  basis 
tor  our  aid — instead  of  depending  on  a 
plan  for  long-term  goals— thcin  we  will 
dissipate  our  funds,  our  good  will,  and 
our  leadership.  Nor  will  we  be  any 
nearer  to  either  our  security  iroals  or  to 
the  end  of  the  foreign  aid  burden. 

In  short,  this  Congress  at  this  ses- 
sion must  make  possible  a  dramatic 
turning  point  in  the  troubled  history  of 
foreign  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  world. 
We  must  say  to  the  less-developed  na- 
tions, if  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
necessary  internal  reform  and  self- 
help — and  to  the  other  industrialized 
nations,  if  they  are  willing  to  undertake 
a  much  greater  effort  on  a  mu(;h  broader 
scale — that  we  then  intend  during  this 
coming  decade  of  develoi>ment  to 
achieve  a  decisive  turnaround  in  the  fate 
of  the  less -developed  world,  lx)king  to- 
ward the  ultimate  day  when  ill  nations 
can  be  self-reliant  and  when  foreign  aid 
will  no  longer  be  needed. 

However,  this  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problems  is  stag- 
gering. In  Latin  America,  for  example. 
population  growth  is  already  threatening 
to  outpace  economic  growth — and  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  living  stand- 
ards are  actually  declining.  In  1945  the 
population  of  our  20  sister  American  Re- 
publics was  145  million.  It  is  now 
greater  than  that  of  the  Uni::ed  States. 
and  by  the  year  2000,  less  than  40  years 
away.  Latin  American  population  will 
be  592  million,  compared  witi  312  mil- 
lion for  the  United  States.  Liitin  Amer- 
ica will  have  to  double  its  n^  income 
in  the  next  30  years  simply  to  maintain 
already  low  standards  of  lining.     And 


the  problems  are  no  less  serious  or  de- 
manding in  the  other  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  Tlius  to  bring  real  eco- 
n(miic  progress  to  Latin  America  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  less-devdoped  world  win 
require  a  sustained  and  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics, the  United  States  and  oiur  free 
world  allies. 

"nils  will  require  leadership,  by  this 
country  in  this  year.  And  it  will  re- 
quire a  fresh  app>roach — a  more  logical, 
efficient  and  successful  long-term  plan — 
for  American  foreign  aid.  I  strongly 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  plan,  as  contained  in  a 
measure  to  be  sent  shortly  to  the  Con- 
gress and  described  below. 
HI 

If  our  foreign  aid  funds  are  to  be  pru- 
dently and  effectively  used,  we  need  a 
whole  new  set  of  basic  conc^ts  and 
principles : 

1.  Unified  administration  and  (dera- 
tion: A  single  agency  in  Washington  and 
the  field,  equipped  with  a  flexible  set  of 
tools,  in  place  of  several  competing  ai^ 
confusing  aid  units. 

2.  Counti-y  plans:  A  carefully  thought 
through  program  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  and  the  resource  potential  of  each 
individual  coimtry,  instead  of  a  series  of 
individual,  unrelated  projects.  Fre- 
quently, in  the  past,  our  development 
goals  and  projects  have  not  been  under- 
taken as  integral  steps  in  a  loc^-range 
economic  devek^ment  program. 

3.  Long-term  planning  and  finaiu;ing: 
The  only  way  to  make  meaningful  and 
economical  commitments. 

4.  Special  wnphasis  on  development 
loans  repayable  in  dollars:  More  condu- 
cive to  business-like  relations  and  mu- 
tual respect  than  sustaining  grants  or 
loans  repaid  in  local  currencies,  although 
some  instances  of  the  latter  are  un- 
avoidable. 

5.  Special  attention  to  those  nations 
most  willing  and  able  to  mobilize  their 
own  resources,  make  necessary  social  and 
economic  reforms,  engage  in  long-range 
planning,  and  make  the  other  efforts 
necessary  if  these  are  to  reach  the  stage 
of  self-sustaining  growth. 

6.  Multilateral  approach:  A  program 
and  level  of  commitments  designed  to 
encourage  and  complement  an  increased 
effort   by   other   indxistrialized   nations. 

7.  A  new  agency  with  new  personnel: 
Drawing  upon  the  most  competent  and 
dedicated  career  servants  now  in  the 
field,  and  attracting  the  highest  quality 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

8.  Separation  from  militaiT  assist- 
ance: Our  program  of  aid  to  social  and 
economic  development  must  be  seen  on 
its  own  merits,  and  judged  in  the  light 
of  its  vital  and  distinctive  contribution 
to  our  basic  security  needs. 

IV 

I  propose  that  our  separate  and  often 
confusing  aid  programs  be  integrated 
into  a  single  administration  embracing 
the  present  Washington  and  field  op- 
erations of — 

A.  The  International  Cooper Ation  Ad- 
ministration (ICA)  and  all  its  technical 
assistance  (point  4>  and  oChex  pro- 
grams; 
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B.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
(DLF>: 

C  The  food-for-peace  program 
(Public  Law  480)  In  its  relationa  with 
other  countries,  while  also  recofimizin« 
its  essential  role  In  our  farm  economy, 

D  The  local  currency  lending  activ- 
ities of  the  Export-Import  Bank ; 

E.  The  Peace  Cmtw.  recognizing  iti 
distinctive  contribution  beyond  the  area 
of  economic  development: 

F.  The  donation  of  nonagriculturai 
surpluses  from  otber  national  stockpiles 
of  excess  commodities  or  equipment, 

O.  All  other  related  staff  and  pro- 
gram services  now  provided  by  the  Dt'- 
partment  of  State  as  well  as  ICA. 

The  fleldwork  In  all  these  operat;on.s 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  saiKle 
mission  chief  in  each  country  reporting- 
to  the  American  Ambassador  This  is 
Intended  to  remove  the  diflBculty  which 
the  aided  countries  and  our  own  field 
personnel  sometimes  encounter  in  find- 
ing the  proper  channel  of  decision- 
making. Similarly,  central  direction 
and  final  responsibility  in  Washington 
will  be  fixed  in  an  Admi:iistrator  of  a 
single  agency — reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President — 
working  through  Washington  directors 
for  each  major  geographical  area,  and 
through  the  directors  of  the  constituent 
resource  units  whose  functions  arc 
drawn  together  In  each  national  plan. 
a  development  lending  organization. 
food  for  peace,  the  Peace  Corp>s,  and  a 
unit  for  technical  and  other  assist- 
ance stressing  education  and  human  re- 
sources— initiating  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  scientific 
evaluation  to  Increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  aid  effort;  and.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  coordinate  with 
economic  aid  the  military  eissistance 
program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  related  operations 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  role 
of  the  United  States  In  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can F\ind  for  Social  Progress  and  ac- 
tivities of  international  organizations. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  Washington  and 
the  Ambassadors  In  the  field,  foreign 
aid  can  more  elTectlvely  play  its  part 
as  an  effective  Instrtiment  of  our  over- 
all efforts  for  world  peace  and  security. 
The  concentration  of  responsibilities  and 
increased  status  will  both  require  and 
attract  high -caliber  personnel  Pio- 
grams  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  food 
for  peace,  far  from  being  submerged, 
will  be  used  more  effectively  and  their 
distinctive  identity  and  appeal  pre- 
served— and  food  for  peace  will  con- 
tinue to  be  based  on  availabilities  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

But  I  am  not  proposing  merely  a  re- 
shuffling and  relabeling  of  old  agencies 
and  their  personnel,  without  regard  to 
their  competence.  I  am  recommending 
the  replacement  of  these  agencies  with 
a  new  one — a  fresh  start  under  new 
leadership 

V 

But  new  organization  Is  not  enough. 
We  need  a  new  working  concept. 

At  the  center  of  the  new  effort  must 
be  national  development  programs.  It 
is  e.ssentlal  that  the  developing  nations 


set  for  themselves  sensible  targets,  that 
these  targets  be  based  on  balanced  pro- 
grams for  their  own  economic,  educa- 
tional and  social  growth — programs 
which  use  their  own  resources  to  the 
maximum  If  planning  assistance  is  re- 
quired, our  own  aid  organization  will 
be  prepared  to  respond  to  requests  for 
such  assistance,  along  with  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  ReconM ruction  and 
Development  and  otiier  international 
and  private  institutions  Thus,  the  first 
requirement  is  that  each  recipient  gov- 
ernment seriously  undertake  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  on  its  own  those  efforts  of 
resource  mobilization,  self-help  and  in- 
ternal reform,  including  land  reform, 
tax  reform  and  improved  education  and 
social  justice,  which  its  own  development 
requires  and  which  would  increase  its 
capacity  to  absorb  external  capital  pro- 
ductively 

These  n  itional  development  pro- 
grams— and  the  kind  of  assistance  the 
free  world  provides — must  be  tailored  to 
the  recipients'  current  stage  of  develop- 
ment and  their  foreseeable  potential  A 
large  infusion  of  development  capital 
canncit  now  be  absorbed  by  many  nations 
newly  emerging  from  a  wholly  under- 
developed condition.  Their  primary  need 
at  first  will  be  the  development  of  human 
resources,  education,  technical  assist- 
ance and  the  groundwork  of  basic  facili- 
ties and  institutions  necessary  for 
further  growth.  Other  countries  may 
possess  the  necessary  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  move  toward  status  as 
developing  nations,  but  they  need  transi- 
tional assistance  from  the  outside  to  en- 
able them  to  mobilize  those  resources 
and  move  Into  the  more  advanced  stai;e 
of  development  where  loans  can  put 
them  on  their  feet.  Still  others  already 
have  the  capacity  to  absorb  and  effec- 
tively utilize  substantial  investment 
capital. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the 
time  being,  to  provide  grant  assistance 
to  those  nations  that  are  hard  pre.ssed 
by  external  or  internal  pressure  so  that 
they  can  meet  those  pressures  and  main- 
tain their  Independence  In  such  cases 
It  will  be  our  objective  to  help  them,  as 
soon  as  circimistances  permit,  make  the 
transition  from  instability  and  stagna- 
tion to  growth;  shifting  our  as.si.stance 
a.s  rapidly  as  ix)sslble  from  a  grant  to 
a  development  loan  basis  For  our  new 
program  should  not  be  based  merely  on 
reaction  to  Communist  threats  or  short- 
term  crises.  We  have  a  positive  interest 
in  helping  less-developed  nations  to  pro- 
vide decent  living  standard.s  for  their 
people  and  achieve  sufficient  strength. 
self-respect  and  independence  to  be- 
come self-reliant  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  And  thus  our  aid 
should  be  conditioned  on  the  recipients' 
ability  and  willingness  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  reach  that  goal 

To  meet  the  varied  needs  of  many 
nations,  the  new  aid  administration  will 
have  a  flexible  set  of  tools,  coordinated 
and  shaped  to  fit  each  national  develop- 
ment program:  the  grant  or  sale  'for 
either  local  currency  or  dollars  with 
special  repayment  terms)  of  surplus 
foods,  equipment  and  other  items,  tech- 
nical assistance;  skilled  manpower  from 


the  Peace  Corps,  development  grants; 
transitional,  sustaining,  or  emergency 
grants,  development  loans  repayable  in 
local  currency,  and  development  loans 
repayable  in  dollars,  with  special  terms 
of  repayment  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  recipient  country.  These  tools 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  activities  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  with  loan 
and  investment  guarantees  to  private 
enterprise 

The  instrument  of  pnmary  em- 
phasis^— the  single  most  important  tool — 
will  be  long-term  development  loans  at 
low  or  no  rates  of  interest,  repayable  in 
dollars,  and  designed  to  promote  growth 
in  those  less-developed  nations  which 
have  a  real  chance  for  ultimate  self- 
reliance  but  which  lack  the  ability  to 
service  loans  from  normal  lending  in- 
stitutions The  terms  of  repayment  will 
vary  from  as  long  as  50  years  for  those 
countries  just  starting  on  the  road  to 
development,  to  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time  for  those  countries  that  are  near- 
ing  the  stage  of  self-sufticient  growth. 

Such  long-term  loans  are  preferable 
to  outright  grants,  or  "soft  loans"  re- 
payable in  local  currencies  that  are  of 
little  benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  emphasis  on  low  or  interest-free 
loans  Ls  not  designed  to  undercut  other 
institutions  The  objective  is  to  rely  on 
flexibility  in  the  repayment  period  and 
the  requirement  of  ultimate  dollar  re- 
payment for  insuring  strict  accountancy 
while  meeting  mdlvidual  needs  In  an 
area  not  met  by  suppliers  of  capital  on 
normal  terms 

licnding  on  these  ti-rms  is  not  normal 
blinking  practice  We  are  banking  on 
the  emergence  over  coming  years  and 
decades  of  a  group  of  independent,  grow- 
ing, .self-reliant  nations. 

VI 

A  prn;rram  ba.sed  on  long-range  plans 
instead  of  short-run  crises  cannot  be 
financed  on  a  short-term  basis  Long- 
term  authorization  planning  and  financ- 
ing are  the  key  to  the  continuity  and 
efficiency  of  the  entire  program.  If  we 
are  unwillmg  to  make  such  a  long-term 
commitment,  we  cannot  expect  any  In- 
cieiused  response  from  other  potential 
donors  or  any  realistic  planning  from  the 
recipient  nations. 

I  r^Tommend.  therefore,  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  new  aid  agency  of  not  less 
than  5  yt>ars.  with  borrowing  authority 
al.st>  for  5  years  to  commit  and  make 
dollar  repayable  loans  within  the  limits 
spelled  out  below  No  other  step  would 
be  such  a  clear  signal  of  our  intentions 
to  all  th.e  world  No  other  step  would 
do  more  to  eliminate  the  restrictions  and 
confusions  which  have  rendered  the  cur- 
rent foreu-n  aid  program  so  often  inef- 
fective No  other  step  would  do  more 
to  help  obtain  the  .service  of  topflight 
personnel  And  in  no  other  way  can  we 
encourage  the  le.ss-developed  nations  to 
make  a  sustained  national  effort  over  a 
long-term  period. 

For.  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  de- 
signed to  brighten  the  future,  that  pro- 
gram must  have  a  future.  Elxperlence 
has  .shown  that  long-range  needs  cannot 
be  met  evenly  and  economically  by  a 
series  of  1-year  programs.  Close  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Con- 


gress and  Its  committee  will  still  be  es- 
sential. Including  an  annual  review  of  the 
program. 

And  we  will  still  need  anmud  appro- 
priations of  those  amounts  needed  to 
meet  requirements  for  which  dollar  re- 
payable loans  would  be  unsuitable. 
I  hese  appropriations  should  be  available 
until  spent  in  order  to  avoid  any  waste- 
ful rush  to  obligate  funds  at  the  end  of 
H  fiscal  year. 

The  new  continuity  and  flexibility  this 
kiiKl  of  long-terra  authority  will  bring 
cannot  help  but  result  in  more  produc- 
tive criteria,  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  Uie  developing  nations,  greater  con- 
tributions from  our  more  prosperous 
ullie.s,  more  solid  results  and  real  long- 
run  economy  to  the  taxpayers.  The  new 
emphasis  on  long-term  plans  and  real- 
istic targets  will  give  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  a  better  basis  for 
evaluating  the  validity  of  our  expendi- 
tures and  progress. 

\u 

A  loiiM-lerm  program  and  borrowing 
authority,  even  though  limited,  will  en- 
able us  to  demonstrate  the  seriousness 
of  our  intentions  to  other  potential 
donors  and  to  the  less -developed  world. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  the  economic  pro- 
t;ram  here  proposed,  together  with  an 
expanded  food-for-peace  program  as 
recommended  in  my  agricultural  znes- 
^>at;e.  and  project  loans  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  will  constitute  direct 
US  economic  assistance  activity  of 
coii.siderable  magnitude. 

It  will,  however,  take  time  to  Institute 
the  new  concepts  and  practices  which 
are  proposed.  Thus,  during  this  initial 
year,  while  we  will  need  to  make  the 
necessary  long-term  commitments  for 
development  lending.  It  Is  unnecessary 
to  ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funds  for  this  year's  pro«rram. 

Consequently,  while  the  funds  re- 
quested by  my  predecessor  wlH  be  sharply 
.shifted  m  terms  of  their  use  and  purpose, 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  a  total 
foreign  aid  budget  of  new  obllgatkmal 
authority  no  greater  than  that  requested 
in  the  rockbottam  budget  prerUxtsIy 
submitt;ed  ($4  billion  >  despite  the  fact 
iliat  the  number  of  new  nations  needing 
as.sistance  is  constantly  increasing;  and. 
though  increasing  such  authority  for 
normiihtary  aid  while  redxKing  military 
a.s.>isianc(\  this  budget  provides  for  a 
level  of  actual  expenditures  on  nonmil- 
ilary  aid  no  preater  than  reflected  in  the 
prcMou-s  budget  <.$1.9  billion).  (These 
ru'ure.s  do  not.  of  course,  reflect  Public 
Law  480  op<:rations. ) 

In  deciding  on  tliis  program.  I  have 
aloo  cr\ro  fully  considered  Its  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  We  are  now 
inittinc:  maximum  emphasis.  In  both  our 
developmciAt  lending  and  grant  aid  pro- 
prams,  on  the  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  of  U.S.  origin.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  message  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, under  present  procedures  not 
m!ii(>  than  20  percent  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  expenditures  will  affect  our 
balance  of  payments.  This  means  that 
approximately  $2  billion  out  of  the  re- 
quested $3.4  billion  In  economic  aid  will 
be  spent  directly  for  goods  and  serrioes 
benefiting  the  American  economy. 


This  Is  important.  For  not  only  do 
we  have  the  highest  gross  national  prod- 
uct, both  total  and  per  capita,  of  any 
country  In  the  world,  thus  making  clear 
both  our  obligations  and  our  capacity  to 
do  our  full  part,  but  we  are  currently 
underutllizing  our  great  economic  ca- 
pacity because  of  economic  recession  and 
slack.  Less  than  80  percent  of  our  in- 
dustrial capacity  is  now  in  use.  and 
nearly  7  percent  of  our  labor  force  is  un- 
employed. Under  these  circumstances, 
cutbacks  in  the  foreign  aid  program 
would  be  felt  not  only  in  loss  of  economic 
progress  and  hope  abroad,  but  in  loss  of 
markets  and  income  for  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture  at  home. 

In  short,  this  program  will  not  in 
whole  or  in  part  unbalance  the  previous 
budget  in  any  fashion.  Its  impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  will  be  mar- 
ginal. And  its  benefits  for  our  domestic 
economy  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  $4  billion  previously  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  reallocated  under 
this  new  program  as  follows: 

Military  assistance  win  be  reduced 
from  the  $1.8  billion  requested  to  $1.6 
billion,  as  discussed  below. 

Economic  assistance,  with  a  much 
greater  portion  going  to  development 
loans,  a  small  increase  in  development 
grants,  and  a  reduction  in  sustaining 
grants,  will  total  $2.4  billiorL 

Of  this,  $1.5  billion  will  be  contained 
In  the  usual  annual  appropriation  of  new 
obligational  authority  to  finance  the 
part  of  the  program  that  is  not  suitable 
for  dollar  development  loans:  grants  for 
education,  social  progress  and  institu- 
tioDal  development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
sustaining  aid.  Nine  hundred  million 
dollars  will  be  available  for  long-term, 
low,  or  interest-free  development  loans 
to  be  repaid  in  dollars,  financed  through 
an  authorization  of  public  debt  borrow- 
ing authority  which  would  also  provide 
no  more  than  $1.6  billion  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  4  years.  Also  to  be  made 
avr.ilable  for  such  loans  under  the  new 
system  of  full  coordination  will  be  the 
unappropriated  dollar  funds  now  coming 
m  in  repayment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  on  certain  previous  loans  to 
foreign  government's  'United  Kingdom, 
ECA,  GARIOA.  and  others — but  not  the 
Export-Import  Bank), 
vm 

The  economic  programs  I  am  recom- 
mending in  tills  message  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  peace  and  order.  A  vital 
element  toward  such  stability  is  assur- 
ance of  military  strength  suCBcient  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  these  emerging 
nations  while  they  are  advancing  to 
higher  and  more  adequate  levels  of  social 
and  economic  well-being. 

I  shall,  therefore,  request  the  Congress 
to  provide  at  this  time  $1.6  billion  for 
provision  of  military  assistance.  This 
figure  is  the  amount  required  to  meet  the 
U.S.  share  in  maintaining  forces 
that  already  exist,  and  to  honor  firm 
existing  commitments  for  the  future. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  cannot  now 
say  with  precision  whether  this  amount 
will  meet  the  minimum  level  of  military 
aid  which  our  basic  security  poUcy 
might  demand  this  year.   The  emergence 


of  new  crises,  or  new  conflicts,  may  re- 
quire us  to  make  an  even  greater  effort. 
However,  while  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  message  the  amount  to  be  allocated 
to  military  assistance,  those  funds,  while 
coordinated  with  the  policies  of  the  new 
Agency,  will  not  be  administered  by  it 
and  should  not  be  included  in  its  appro- 
priation. In  order  to  make  clear  the 
peaceful  and  positive  purposes  of  this 
program,  to  emphasize  the  new  impor- 
tance this  administration  places  on 
economic  and  social  development  quite 
apart  from  security  interests,  and  to 
make  clear  the  relation  between  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  and  those  in- 
terests, I  shall  propose  a  separate  au- 
thorization for  military  assistance  with 
appropriations  as  part  of  the  Defense 
budget.  Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
woild  security  conditions  permit,  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  will  in  the  future  more 
heavily  emphasize  the  internal  security, 
civil  works  and  economic  growth  of  the 
nations  thus  aided.  By  this  stiift  in 
emphasis,  we  mean  no  lessening  of  our 
determination  to  oppose  local  aggression 
wherever  it  may  occur.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated our  will  and  ability  to  protect 
free  world  nations — if  they  so  desire — 
from  the  type  of  external  threat  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still  confronted. 
V.'e  will  not  fall  short  on  this. 

DC 

The  levels  on  which  this  new  program 
is  based  are  the  minimum  resulting  from 
a  hard  reappraisal  of  each  type  of  as- 
sistance and  the  needs  of  the  less-de- 
veloped world.  They  demonstrate  both 
to  the  less-developed  nations  and  to  the 
other  industrialized  nations  that  this 
country  will  meet  its  fair  share  of  effort 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
jective, and  their  effort  must  be  greater 
as  well.  These  are  the  rockbottom 
minimum  of  funds  necessary  to  do  the 
job.  To  provide  less  would  be  wasteful, 
perhaps  more  wasteful,  than  to  provide 
more.  Certainly  it  would  be  wasteful  to 
the  security  interest  of  the  free  world. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress 
will  not  provide  less.  Assistance  to  our 
fellow  nations  is  a  responsibility  which 
has  been  willingly  assumed  and  fash- 
ioned by  two  great  Presidents  in  the  past, 
one  from  each  party — and  it  has  been 
supported  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  both  Houses  who  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  our  obligations. 

I  believe  the  program  which  I  have 
outlined  is  both  a  reasonable  and  sensi- 
ble method  of  meeting  those  obligations 
as  economically  and  effectively  as  possi- 
ble. I  strongly  urge  its  enactment  by  the 
Congress,  in  full  awareness  of  the  many 
eyes  upon  us — the  eyes  of  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  awaiting  our  leader- 
ship for  a  stronger  united  effort — the 
eyes  of  otir  adversaries,  awaiting  the 
weakening  of  our  resolve  in  this  new- 
area  of  international  struggle — the  eyes 
of  the  poorer  peoples  of  the  world,  look- 
ing for  hope  and  help,  and  needing  an 
incentive  to  set  realistic  long-range 
goals — and,  finally,  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  are  fully  aware  of  their 
obligations  to  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the 
hungry,  wherever  they  may  live.  Thus, 
without  regard  to  party  lines,  we  shall 
take  this  step  not  as  Republicans  or  as 
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Democrats  but  as  leaders  of  the  free 
world.  It  will  both  befit  and  benefit  us 
to  take  this  step  boldly.  For  we  are 
launching  a  decade  of  development  on 
which  will  depend,  substantially,  the  kind 
of  world  in  which  we  and  our  children 
shall  live. 

John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  March  22.  1961. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT,  llr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  S    1 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PtJBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  have  permission  to  sit 
diu-lng  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
MIUTARY  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  i  solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5000)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  5000.  with  Mr. 
Elliott  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
Inn  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  H  R  5000,  i.s 
known  as  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1962 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  ii  nec- 
essary to  provide  construction  and  other 
related  authority  for  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  construction  program  contained 
in  this  bin  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
military  forces  which  we  plan  to  have 
over  the  next  several  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  the  program 
is  based  on  870.000  men.  In  the  case 
of  the  Navy,  the  program  represents  the 
Shore  ElstabUshment  necessary  for  817 
ships  in  actual  commission  and  625,000 
personnel 

For  the  Air  Force,  we  will  have  88 
wings  by  the  end  of  flacal  year  1961  and 
822,000  personnel.    During  the  next  sev- 


eral years,  in  the  process  of  developiiiK 
missile  units,  some  decrease  m  this  num- 
ber of  wings  will  occur.  The  committee 
was  told,  however,  that  this  decrease 
will  be  offset  somewhat  by  an  increase  in 
missile-squadron  strenKth 

In  summary,  the  program  contained  in 
this  bill  reflects  the  new  construction 
authorization  required  by  the  military 
departments  to  maintain  our  current 
military  posture 

As  the  House  is  aware,  the  administra- 
tion IS  now  in  the  proce.-^s  of  review  in^: 
our  entire  deferuse  posture 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  have  assured  the  cummittee 
that,  althoukih  this  review  has  not  been 
completed,  it  will  not  re.sult  in  any  de- 
crease in  con-struction  requirements  but 
may  result  m  a  possible  supplementiil 
request  for  new  coivstruction  author i/a- 
tion  above  that  contained  in  tins  bill. 

The  preparation  of  this  program,  as 
you  undoubtedly  know,  involve.s  a  com- 
pilation of  all  the  construction  require- 
ments oriKinally  presented  by  tlie  various 
field  ofiBces  to  the  military  departmenLs 
in  Washington,  These  ori^jinal  requests 
received  from  the  field  offices  amounted 
to  in  excess  of  $2  billion  This  total,  in 
turn,  was  cut  by  the  military  depart- 
ments In  Washington  to  a  reduced  figure 
of  $1,352  million.  The  Office  of  the  .As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Dt>f en.se  then  scruti- 
nized this  request  of  the  individual  serv- 
ice departments  and  reduced  th:s  fli'ur*- 
once  again  to  $785  million. 

COMMITTEB    BtDUCTlON 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
made  a  very  close  and  detailed  scrutiny 
of  every  Item  in  this  bill,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  have  further  reduced  the 
construction  authorizations  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  another  $65  million  There- 
foie.  the  bill  being  pre.sented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  contains  a 
total  of  $708  million  of  new  authorization 
requests  for  the  active  forces  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 

Let  me  at  this  point  deal  with  the 
grand  total  of  the  bill  and  the  fu.shion  m 
which  It  is  broken  down 

The  grand  total  of  the  bill  ih.it  the 
House  IS  considering  today  is  $808,375  - 
000 

Of  this  amount,  $708  million  is  for  new 
construction  for  the  Active  Forces  Thl.s 
is  broken  down  into  $144,238  000  for  the 
Army;  $132,547,000  for  tlie  Navy,  and 
$431,015,000  for  the  Air  Force 

As  I  have  said,  these  total  $708  million 

This  [a  for  the  Active  Force 

To  this,  however,  we  must  add  $47- 
801,000  for  deficuncy  authorization  and 
$52,801,000  for  the  Re.serve  compo- 
nents— that  i.s  to  .say  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reerve  forces — for  a  u'rand 
total  of  approximat'My  $808  million, 

TTie  budu'^t  thi.s  year  for  military  con- 
struction is  $985  million,  and  it  is  this 
sum  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  before  it  at  thl.s  time  for  consid- 
eration The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  authorization  and  the  re- 
quested amount  of  appropriations  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  .some  authoriza- 
tion which  still  remains  from  prior  years 
IS  also  t>einK  funded  this  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  glad  to  point 
out    that    this   years   program   for    the 


Active  Forces  is  substantially  below  that 
of  last  year  s  New  construction  author- 
ity for  the  Active  Forces  is  approxi- 
mately $290  million  less  than  last  year's 
authorization. 

This  drastic  reduction  in  militai-y 
construction  requirements  points  up  the 
fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
new  construction  requirements  of  the 
departments  have  now  been  met. 

Con.struction  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand disper.sal  bases  and  alert  facilities 
and  basic  air  defen.se  Installations  will 
bo  virtually  completed  thl.s  year  How- 
ever decrea.ses  in  the.se  areas  of  mili- 
tary construction  requirements  have 
been  partially  off.set  by  some  increase 
foi  m's.'.ile  base  construction. 

I  <  so    AcytTsmoN 

Puling  consideration  of  this  bill  the 
committer  ha.s  again  thi.s  year,  as  in  the 
past,  irnpha.sizt  d  the  imi)ortance  of  utill- 
/.ition  of  existin;-;  real  estate  held  by 
the  military  depaitment .  in  accomplish- 
ineiit  of  the  pn)p<>s<  d  military  construc- 
tion program 

Therefore,  it  was  plea.sed  to  note  that 
the  construction  prnnram  recommended 
by  tiie  departments  involves  the  acquisi- 
tion of  less  than  817  acres  of  new  land 
requiring  spf^ciflc  congressional  approval. 

The  committee  carefully  scrutinized 
thrse  new  arquisitions  and  was  satisfied 
that  these  additional  acquisitions  re- 
quested in  the  bill  were  es.sential  to  the 
roiitiiuKxl  modernization  of  our  military 
HLstallation  and  weapon  systems. 

.NEW     B.A.SES 

Other  than  the  Navy's  proposed  At- 
lantic Underwater  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center,  there  are  no  new  bases,  In  the 
true  .sense  of  the  term,  authorized  by  this 
bill  There  are  some  other  installations 
which  contemplate  new  and  different  ac- 
tivities but  which  are  located  immedi- 
ately adjacent  or  close  to  existing  bases 
and  Will  receive  their  support  from  the.se 
existing  ba.ses. 

HOSPITALS 

The  bill  contains  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  8  new  service  hospitals 
ranging  in  size  from  4  facilities,  each 
having  a  50-bed  capacity,  to  1  with  a 
500-bed  capacity. 

The  Air  Force  will  have  a  total  of  six 
of  these  new  medical  facilities  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  one  each. 

The  authorization  provided  to  accom- 
plish the.se  projects  Is  approximately  $31 
million. 

N'-MBTR    r>r    I N  ST  M  1.  .ATIO.SS    AND     ITFMs     I  ^.•    THE 
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There  are  358  named  installations  m 
the  bill,  and  432  installations  not  spe- 
cifically designated,  making  a  grand 
total  of  790  installations  covered  by  the 
bill 

There  are  approximately  1.370  individ- 
ual Items  in  the  bUl.  and  as  the  printed 
hearings  will  reveal,  these  were  dealt 
witli  by  the  committee  in  the  closest 
detail. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  for  a  mo- 
ment to  deal  with  the  highlights  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  programs 
contained  in  titles  I,  II.  and  in  of  H.R. 
5000. 
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First,  the  Army.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Army  would  get  1144^38^)00 
in  this  bill  for  new  construction.  The 
bulk  of  this  is  divided  into  the  following 
major  categories: 

About  $22  million,  or  15  percent,  for 
research  and  test  facilities,  including 
support  of  the  Nike-Zeus  program. 

About  $48  million,  or  33  percent,  for 
operational  and  training  facilities.  This 
category  comprises  one-third  of  the  to- 
tal Army  program  and  Includes  system 
improvements  for  air  defense,  both  with- 
in the  United  States  and  In  oversea 
areas;  improved  communications  facili- 
ties; and  training  facilities. 

About  $17  million,  or  12  percent,  for 
supply  facilities.  This  category  includes 
new  fuel  storage  facilities  all  within  Ko- 
rea; ammunition  storage  facilities  over- 
.seas;  cold  storage  facilities  at  Fort  Hood. 
Tex.,  and  a  new  storage  building  for  the 
National  Security  Agency  at  Fort  Meade. 
Md 

About  $10  million,  or  7  percent,  for 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  all  of 
which,  for  practicul  purposes.  Is  for  con- 
struction within  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept for  a  hospital  addition  on  Okinawa. 
Tlie  most  significant  single  project  with- 
in this  category  is  that  for  the  U.S. 
Ai-my  health  facility  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
in  the  amount  of  $7  7  million. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  smaller 
categories  representing  relatively  minor 
Increments  in  the  total  program.  How- 
ever, those  which  I  have  just  described 
repre.sent  the  major  portion*;  of  the  Army 
program 

NAVT 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  the  program, 
amounting  to  $132,574,000,  Is  broken 
down  as  follows: 

About  $42  million,  or  31  percent,  for 
Items  directly  required  to  supF>ort  oper- 
ations of  the  active  fleet  in  projecting 
its  fighting  strength  to  control  the  sea. 

About  $17  million,  or  13  percent,  to 
provide  submarine  warfare  support  fa- 
cilities. This  category  of  facilities  pro- 
vides the  capability  of  the  Navy  subma- 
rine force,  including  Polaris,  to  train 
for  and  wage  oversea  warfare  in  ocean 
areas  generally  far  removed  from  our 
shorelines. 

About  $12  4  million,  or  9  percent,  for 
facilities  in  support  of  the  antisubma- 
rine warfare  forces.  These  facilities  will 
support  the  Navy's  air,  surface,  and  sub- 
surface forces  for  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. 

Almost  $22  million,  or  15  percent,  for 
facilities  in  support  of  Marine  Corps 
combat  forces.  These  items  are  required 
for  the  training  and  effective  utilization 
of  the  Marine  Corps  ground  and  air  force 
in  support  of  national  objectives,  In- 
cluding instant  readiness  for  deployment 
to  oversea  areas  of  local  unrest. 

About  $12  Va  million,  or  9  percent,  for 
research,  development,  and  test  facil- 
ities required  by  the  Navy  in  connection 
with  Its  continual  effort  to  remain 
abresist  of  new  technological  develop- 
ments. 

Again,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
Items  representing  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram which  are  relatively  minor  in  their 
dollar  amounts. 


AIB    rOBCK 

The  Air  Force  would  receive  construc- 
tion authority  in  the  amount  of  $431,- 
015.000  under  this  bill. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  prior  years, 
the  Air  Force  program  again  represents 
the  largest  single  category  of  any  of  the 
three  services.  This  situation  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  substantial  authoriza- 
tions required  for  missile  base  con- 
struction. Again,  this  bill  contains 
$251,900,000  of  new  authorization  for 
ballistic  missile  site  construction.  This 
figure  represents  almost  59  percent  of 
the  total  of  new  authorizations  provided 
the  Air  Force  in  H.R.  5000. 

Other  authorizations  include: 

Approximately  $30  million,  or  7  per- 
cent, for  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities.  This  authorization  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  new  facilities  re- 
quired by  the  Air  Force  to  continue  its 
scientific  and  technical  studies  on  aero- 
nautical and  aeros]>ace  and  missile  de- 
velopments. 

About  $60  million,  or  23  percent,  in 
support  of  oi>erational  and  training  fa- 
cilities required  by  the  Air  Force  in  con- 
nection with  both  its  heavier  than  air 
and  missile  activities. 

About  $14  million,  or  approximately 
3  percent,  required  for  the  construction 
of  necessary  hospital  and  medical  facil- 
ities. The  largest  single  project  in  this 
area  is  a  200-bed  hospital  at  March  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  in  the  amount  of 
$3Mt  million. 

No  other  category  within  the  Air  Force 
program  exceeds  7  percent,  and  some  of 
them  represent  considerably  less. 

IdSSILX    BASE    CONSTKUCnON 

The  committee  received  considerable 
testimony  from  Air  Force  representa- 
tives concerning  various  alleged  defi- 
ciencies in  the  missile  site  construction 
program.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
indicate  that  various  shortcomings  do 
exist  in  the  program.  However,  it  would 
be  strange  Indeed  if  a  review  of  an  un- 
precedented program  of  this  magnitude 
did  not  reveal  deficiencies  of  a  technical 
and  procedural  nature. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
been  assured  that  everyone  involved  in 
this  program  is  aware  of  these  deficien- 
cies and  appropriate  corrective  action 
is  being  taken. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  representatives  of  the  Air 
Force  acknowledged  excessive  delays  in 
the  adjudication  of  contractor  claims 
made  on  change  orders  to  the  original 
contracts.  These  delays  have,  in  turn, 
caused  financial  difficulties  for  many 
contractors  and  their  subcontractors  en- 
gaged in  missile  base  construction. 
However,  responsible  authorities  in  the 
Air  Force  have  already  initiatt^d  action 
to  accelerate  this  adjudication  process 
and  therefore  the  impact  of  this  problem 
on  missile  base  construction  should  be 
minimized  in  the  future. 

ICAJOK    COMMITTEE    CHANGES     TO    THE    DEFENSE 
BILL 

HJR.  5000  is,  of  course,  a  clean  bill. 
During  consideration  of  the  original  bill, 
H.R.  2743,  the  committee  made  numer- 
ous amendments.  These  amendments 
accoimt  for  a  deletion  of  approximately 
$65  million  from  the  original  amoimt  re- 


quested by  the  departments.  However, 
the  cuts  made  by  the  committee  were, 
for  the  most  part,  cuts  in  projects  which 
were  not  scheduled  for  construction  ap- 
propriation requests.  Consequently,  the 
cuts  made  by  the  committee  should  not 
weaken  the  planned  construction  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  military  depart- 
ments. 

The  committee,  however,  made  some 
significant  changes  in  connection  with 
the  original  housing  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  departments.  The  bill 
originally  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
requested  only  2.025  Capehart  units. 
Testimony  received  by  the  committee  in- 
dicated the  departments  actually  had 
requested  22,000  units  for  inclusion  in 
the  bill.  After  attempting  to  reconcile 
this  wide  variance  in  estimated  needs 
for  additional  Capehart  authorizations, 
the  committee  decided  to  include  the 
amount  of  Capehart  authorizations  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  bill  before  it  was  reduced 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  fig- 
ure amounted  to  7.074  units  and  repre- 
sents a  new  addition  of  approximately 
5,000  units. 

The  committee,  in  making  this  change, 
also  authorized  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  ceiling  on  Capehart  units  so  as  to 
permit  the  departments  to  construct 
those  units  previously  authorized  and  the 
additional  units  authorized  in  H.R.  5000. 
Thus,  the  committee  increased  the  25,000 
unit  ceiling,  which  previously  applied,  to 
37,000.  The  change  was  necessary  to 
accommodate  approximately  5,000  units 
previously  authorized  and  not  initiated 
because  of  the  statutory  ceiling  and  the 
approximately  7,000  additional  units 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

DEFICIENCY    AUTHORIZATION 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  new  author- 
izations provided  the  Active  Forces,  the 
bill  provides  additional  deficiency  au- 
thorizations for  projects  previously  au- 
thorized the  Active  Forces. 

This  deficiency  authorization  amounts 
to  $47,355,000.  The  bulk  of  this  figure  is 
the  result  of  a  Navy  deficiency  request  to 
accomplish  the  completion  of  the  Navy 
radio  research  station  at  Sugar  Grove, 
W.  Va.  The  remaining  $3,100,000  is 
necessary  to  provide  the  balance  of  the 
authorization  necessary  for  the  building 
of  a  graving  drydock  at  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Charleston,  S.C. 

This  latter  deficiency  authorization 
will  simply  complete  the  authorization  to 
accomplish  this  previously  approved 
project  at  Charleston. 

Although  the  Navy  deficiency  author- 
ization request  for  Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va., 
is  a  most  substantial  item,  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  amply 
jiistified.  The  project  at  Sugar  Grove 
involves  many  new  and  advanced  elec- 
tronic techniques  for  which  prior  ex- 
perience is  not  available,  and  conse- 
quently the  cost  estimates  of  this  project 
previously  provided  the  committee  were 
insufficient  and  necessitated  the  current 
request  of  the  Navy  for  this  additional 
authorization. 

The  balance  of  the  deficiency  authori- 
zation is  less  than  $8  million,  and  this 
is  understandably  attributable  to  inac- 
curate estimates  in  original  construction 
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cceLs  on  a  total  program  of  approxl- 
macelj  $1  billion. 

In  summary,  the  comm^ittee  considered 
the  request  of  the  Departments  for  de- 
ficiency authorisation  in  the  amount  In- 
dicated to  be  Justified  and  accordingly 
approved  the  request  without  change. 

Now  basically  that  Is  the  bill  for  the 
Active  Forces. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  covers  the  Reserve 
forces  and  represents  a  request  for  new 
authorizations  in  the  amount  of 
$52,801,000. 

This  flgtire  breaks  down  as  follows 

Army   National   Ouaixl $15.  737  000 

Army   Reserve 11,  209,000 

Havy    and    Marine    Corp«    Re- 
serve   7,771    000 

Air   National  Ouard 13.  827  000 

Air   Force   Reserve 4.257  000 

These  figures,  together  with  $392,000 
in  deficiency  authorizations,  reflect  the 
total  authorization  provided  the  Re.-f :  ve 
forces. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  Members  can  Identify  the  vari- 
ous locations  at  which  these  Reserve 
facilities  are  being  constructed  by  exam- 
ining the  line  items  in  title  V  of  the  bill 
and  also  by  consulting  the  individual 
State  breakdown  of  all  construction  au- 
thorizations which  appear  at  the  very 
end   of   the   report  on   thi.s  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

I  know  you  realize  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  go  into  any  greater 
detail  with  respect  to  a  program  of  this 
size  within  the  limitation  of  the  time  al- 
lotted for  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Iruieed.  it  would  take  almost  as  long 
for  me  to  explain  it  in  that  fashion  as 
it  had  taken  the  committee  in  actually 
reviewing  these  items. 

Therefore.  I  have  confined  my  discus- 
sion to  a  broad  outline  of  the  main 
features  of  H.R.  5000  so  as  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  a  more  meaning- 
ful and  worthwhile  picture  of  what  the 
legislation  is  Intended  to  accomplish. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  am  surprised  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  would  triple 
the  number  of  Capehart  housintr  unit.s 
in  view  of  the  investigation  now  bein„' 
earned  on  into  the  operations  of  this 
man  Hayes. 

Mr,  VINSON.  We  have  compl-te  in- 
formation about  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  say,  I  am  surprised 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  would 
triple  the  number  of  Capehart  housing 
units  In  view  of  the  Investigation  now 
being  carried  on  into  the  operations  of 
this  man  Hayes,  and  his  testimony  that 
the  military  demanded  and  caused  to 
be  installed  equipment  and  furnishings 
in  Capehart  units  that  greatly  increased 
costs.  I  just  do  not  understand  why,  m 
the  face  of  the  investigation  presently 
poing  on  in  the  other  body,  that  the  num- 
ber of  units  should  have  been  tripled. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Investigation  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  other  body,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  letting  of  the  contract  to 


Hayes  of  .some  stvcn  or  euht  chfTerrnt 
projects  over  the  countrv-  Now  a  mi.";- 
take  probably  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  letting  the  contract  The  law 
IS  ver>-  explicit  that  :n  letting  the.se  con- 
tracts, they  must  be  let  to  a  bona  fide 
contractor  The  facts  have  developed 
that  Hayes  seems  to  have  been  a  broker, 
and  for  that  rea.son  he.  m  the  first  In- 
stance, perhaps  should  not  have  been 
awarded  the  contract  B  it.  suppose  tfiey 
did  make  a  mistake.  Suppose  Hayes 
did  not  meet  his  obligation.  Is  that  any 
justilication  for  a  comi)lete  curtailment 
of    the    Cap-hart    hou.>ir. :    iirogram"^ 

M-  OROS.S.  You  had  2,000  or  b.r-rr 
tlian  2.000  unit.s     did  you  not  ■" 

Mr.  VINSON'  Of  course,  we  had  2.000 
in  the  original  propo.sal,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  All  of  tins  has  bee.n  carefully 
tliought  out  Under  the  law.  we  have 
today  98.729  Capehart  units  To  fii.ance 
this  program  we  have  incurred  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  $1,649  million  which  is 
amortized  over  a  25-year  period.  All  of 
this  is  dealt  with  by  the  statute  wliich 
establiiiies  the  limitation  and  provides 
a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  uf  prin- 
cipal obliK'ation  which  can  be  incurred 
.'^imply  stattd.  it  provides  how  large  a 
mortgage  can  be  Lssued  agaiu.,t  ihr 
credit  of  the  United  States  in  builJi:.g 
thest  Capehart  houses 

At  this  point  I  would  like  lu  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  tiiat 
all  imlitary  ptisoniu-l  in  addition  to 
bas.c  pay  are  also  entitled  to  quarters 
prov.ded  by  the  Guvernnient.  There- 
fore, ui  those  in.->tances  in  which  public 
quar:ers  are  not  providtxl.  Uie  military 
man  is  then  entitled  to  an  actual  quarters 
allov  ance 

Tills  qua.-ters  allowance  varies  with, 
the  rank,  et  cetera,  of  the  individual  and 
ran::es  between  a  low  of  $.51  30  per  month 
to  a  high  of  $171  per  month. 

When  miLtary  j)ersonnel  occupy  Cape- 
hart housing,  which  Ls  public  quarters, 
tliey  forfeit  their  quarters  allowance 
ThLs  money  is  therefore,  in  efTect.  avail- 
able to  pay  off  the  mortgage  loan  on 
Capehart  housing. 

Mr.  ROOtIRS  of  Colorado.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  VINSON     I  yield 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Tlie  r-en- 
tlenian  has  explained  that  m  the  Cape- 
hart hous.iig  these  uiuts  are  constructed 
by  private  individuals.  Dot's  the  gen- 
tleman know  of  a  piograin  that  was 
passed  which  would  authorize  the  pur- 
cha.;,e  by  the  Government  of  those 
houses  and  m  many  instances  they  pur- 
cha.sed  them  far  m  excess  of  the  co.st  of 
construction.'  My  question  is  and  what 
I  want  to  know  is;  Is  that  program  still 
In  force  and  efTect? 

Mr.  VINSON  My  good  friend  from 
Colorado  is  a  httle  confustsi.  His  ques- 
tion related  to  Wlierry  houses.  The 
Wherry  houses  and  tlie  Capehart  hou.st\s 
are  separate  things.  I  may  say  to  the 
gen'.leman  tliat  there  are  approximately 
70.000  Wherry  units  that  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Government.  There  are 
a  ftw  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
acquire 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  Ls  the  Capehart  housing 
or  Wherry  housing. 


M:  VIN.'^ON  Wliat  you  have  refer- 
ence to  is  Wherry  housing 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  The  Cape- 
hart houses  which  the  gentleman  has 
been  talking  about  have  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  authorization — 
only  where  we  actually  are  permitting 
private  enterpiiBe  to  make  about  $50 
million 

Mr  VINSON  It  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  Wherry  houses.  We 
are  trving  to  get  all  of  them  !n  the  inven- 
torv-  of  the  .services 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  .so-called  Capehart 
hrusinp  Ls  constructed  on  military  reser- 
vations'' 

Mr  VINSON  That  is  right  and  it  be- 
long"^ to  the  Gmeniment  all  the  time 
after  the  mortgage  Is  i.ssued 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  And  re- 
gardles-s  of  who  may  put  up  the  money 
for  the  construction  in  no  Instance  will 
it  cost  the  Government  anything  other 
than  the  constiTjctlon.  and  they  will  not 
L)e  required  to  pay  far  more  than  the 
Crovernment  ha.^  placed  in  it 

Mr   VINSON      That  is  correct. 

Mr  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further 
questions  I  will  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
ti.ne  I  will  say  there  Ls  only  one  con- 
trover  y 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    VINSON      I  yield. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, but  we  had  quite  a  discussion  on 
Capeliart  lii.>using  m  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. In  which,  the  gentleman  undertook 
to  explain  to  my  satisfaction,  but  did  not. 
w  hat  It  w  as  all  about.  I  w  ould  like  to  dis- 
cu>s  th.at  at  some  length  with  the  gentle- 
man either  now  t  r  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  me  sufTicient  time  In  my  own  right 
I  liavc  a  ven-'  critical  report  here  from 
the  General  .Accounting  OfBce  showing 
the  waste,  according  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBc»\  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  this  project,  and  I  hope  tJie 
gf'ntleman  will  give  me  time 

Mr  VINSON  I  will  be  more  than  de- 
lighted to  discuss  It  with  the  gentleman 
now  for  15  minutes  and  yltjd  lilm  15  min- 
utes later  on 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
1  entleman  from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
CUS.S  this  with  the  gentleman  now. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  little  time  m  my  ov  n  nt-'ht. 

Mr  VINSON  And  I  w  ill  ^,ive  the  gen- 
tleman later  on  15  minutes  time  in  which 
to  di.scu.ss  It.    I  hope  we  can  clear  it  up 

Mr.  SMIl  H  of  Virginia.  That  is  vi  i  y 
fair  uf  th.'  gentleman,  he  is  always  fair 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  matter 
when  the  Hayes  incident  occurred  over 
in  the  Senate.  I  will  say  to  the  Commit - 
l<e  that  the  Hayes  incident  and  the 
whole  subject  Ls  under  close  Investiga- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Tills  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  very 
elaborate.  It  goes  into  detail.  It  gives 
facts  and  figures  I  am  wondering  why 
the  gentleman  is  not  willing.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Army  only  requested 
2,000  of  these  houses,  and  your  commit- 
tee of  Its  own  volition  Increased  that  to 


7.000  houses  at  an  additional  cost  of  $100 
million,  why  tliere  is  such  a  rush  to  push 
this  thing  through  right  now,  and  why 
the  gentleman  is  not  willing  to  lay  it 
aside  and  take  It  out  of  the  bill  and  bring 
It  up  at  a  future  time  when  this  large 
(expenditure  may  be  investigated  and  the 
matter  can  be  cleared  up. 

Mr  VINSON.  I  will  say  in  reply  to 
the  question,  which  is  very  proper  and 
fair,  the  reas<m  why  it  shoiUd  be  defi- 
nitely ta  en  care  of  now  is  because  the 
departments  have  actually  requested 
22.000  units,  which  the  budget  did  not 
grant,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  Is,  for  practical  purposes,  no 
charge  In  connection  with  Capehart 
houses  directly  against  the  budget.  The 
object  and  purpose  of  the  Capehart 
houses  Is  to  Eissure  the  military  that  they 
will  have  suitable  quarters  and  amor- 
tize the  cost  over  a  period  of  years. 

What  is  the  existing  situation?  Let 
me  give  you  this  to  show  what  a  deplor- 
able condition  military  housing  is  in. 
Page  12  of  the  report  refiects  a  complete 
breakdown  of  the  family  housing  assets 
of  the  mUltary:  122.536  public  quarters. 
81.941  Wherrys,  106,000  Capeharts. 
21,000  miscellaneous.  That  is  what  the 
inventory  shows.  In  addition,  local  com- 
munities provide  another  276,011  tuiits. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact  the  remain- 
ing net  deficit  in  military  housing  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  more  than  275,- 

000  units. 

So.  if  you  want  to  put  it  off,  it  Ls  put- 
ting It  off  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  forc- 
ing these  men  in  the  services  to  live  in 
substandard  c.uarters. 

Now,  what  happens?  They  get  $75. 
$90.  $100  or  more.  They  go  to  Port  Bel- 
voir  and  come  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
They  will  get  quarters  that  are  so  sub- 
standard they  can  rent  them  for  $25,  $30 
or  $40  a  month.  The  difference  goes 
into  the  serviceman's  pocket.  We  think 
the  morale  of  the  member's  family  re- 
quires adequate  quarters  for  them. 
With  this  Capehart  program,  we  take 
that  money,  and  we  put  it  against  this. 
It  Is  only  using  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  no  appropriation  what- 
.soever  except  approximately  $800  or  $900 
per  unit  for  building  the  streets,  and 
facilities,  and  so  forth. 

That  is  my  answer  to  the  gentleman. 

1  do  not  know  whether  it  covers  his 
question  or  not.  I  could  not  convince 
him  the  other  day.  and  I  am  doubtful 
as  to  whether  I  can  convince  him  today. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man Is  most  convincing  usually.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  can  convince  any- 
body on  this  proposition  or  not. 

One  more  question:  The  thing  that 
first  brought  this  to  my  attention  was  the 
fact  that  Capehart  housing  is  one  of 
tho.se  things  i.hat  we  call  appropriations 
by  the  back  door,  that  never  comes  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  scrutiny  of  the  House,  and 
does  not  affect  the  budget  on  the  basis 
of  it  as  a  contingent  liability.  I  have 
been  trying  for  many  months  to  get 
that  subject  of  back-door  approach  to 
the  Treasury  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  let  the  House  consider  it, 
but  I  have  not  been  successful  in  doing 
so.  Now.  is  the  gentleman  aware  that 
in  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Oen-' 


eral  there  is  the  statement  that  houses 
built  through  the  regular  system  of  ap- 
propriations rather  than  the  back-door 
approach,  as  in  this  case,  are  built  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  under  the  Cape- 
hart formula? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  stated  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  I  stated  to  the 
House  a  moment  ago  that  the  difference 
between  a  Cai>ehart  hou.se  and  an  Army 
house  was  $1,970.  It  cost  $1,970  more 
over  a  25-year  period  to  have  a  Cape- 
hart house  than  it  does  direct  appropri- 
ated houses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  But  we  spent 
over  $2,000  on  each  one  of  these  houses. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man know  and  do  I  not  know  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  If  I  came  in 
here  today  with  a  bill  involving  $120 
million  for  houses  for  the  services?  I  am 
realistic  about  this  thing.  I  do  not  fool 
myself.  I  know  this  House  is  not  going 
to  do  it.  I  have  tried  It  in  the  past  and 
I  know  they  are  not  going  to  do  it  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  you  are 
sure  that  it  is  against  the  will  of  this 
House  and  that  the  House  will  not  do 
it.  then  why  are  you  advocating  it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  must  do  the  very 
next  best  thing.  I  will  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  We  have  an  open  rule.  The 
gentleman  can  do  two  things.  He  can 
move  to  strike  out  every  Capehart  house 
in  this  bill  and  let  the  House  vote  on  it. 
or  he  can  offer  an  amendment  to  build 
7.000,  or  whatever  number,  direct  ap- 
propriated houses  and  put  the  money  in 
here.    That  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  as- 
surance can  you  give  that  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  Capehart  house  the 
builder  thereof  will  maintain  it  to  a 
decent  standard,  so  that  when  the  mili- 
tary man  is  compelled  to  occupy  it  he 
will  at  least  have  windows,  at  least  have 
decent  facilities? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Government  maintains  them.  They  be- 
long to  the  Government,  in  the  first  in- 
stances. Just  as  soon  as  the  mortgage  is 
put  on  them.  The  gentleman  is  a  little 
confused.  Private  capital  starts  it  off. 
They  put  up  their  money.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  put  their  money  up  and  finish 
it,  then  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  step  in.  and  by  prior  arrange- 
ment float  a  mortgage  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and 
then  they  pay  back  the  principal  over 
25  years.  Then  the  Govermnent  takes 
charge  of  that.  The  title  is  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  military  keeps  it  up 
and  keeps  it  occupied. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Well,  does 
the  Government  take  title  and  take  com- 
plete operation  of  it? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Of  course  it  does.  It 
has  the  title  from  the  day  It  accepted 
the  mortgage  liability. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Why  do 
you  not  let  the  Government  build  them 
in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  VINSON.  We  are,  except  we  are 
letting    the    Government    build    them 


through  these  contractors  that  we  were 
assured,  when  they  put  up  their  capital 
later  on,  would  meet  the  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  PHA  and  then 
write  a  mortgage  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time,  and  I  trust  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  or  any  other  Member 
who  does  not  like  this  bill  will  offer  an 
amendment  and  let  the  House  vote  on 
it.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  House,  what- 
ever you  do  about  it.  If  you  want  Cape- 
hart houses,  say  so.  If  you  want  direct 
appropriated  houses,  say  so.  But,  let 
us  do  one  thing  or  the  other  and  make 
up  our  minds  to  take  these  substandard 
milltai-y  houses  out  of  inventory  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has,  once 
again,  done  his  usual  masterful  job  of 
explaining  to  the  House  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  annual  military  construction 
program. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  this 
explanation.  However,  it  is  my  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  matters  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  me  as  a 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  bill,  H  R.  5000,  was  reported  out 
of  committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

During  the  course  of  hearings,  indi- 
vidual differences  of  opinion  did  inevita- 
bly arise  on  specific  authorizations.  But, 
after  the  smoke  cleared,  our  members, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  agreed  we  had 
a  good  bill.  A  bill  that  accurately  re- 
flects the  needs  of  the  military  and  of 
our  country. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  committee  endorsed  this  legislation 
without  reservation. 

The  military  construction  program  re- 
flected in  this  bill  is  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram. It  was  developed  prior  to  the 
20th  of  January  and  has  been  supported 
and  defended  since  that  time  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  present  administration. 

The  authorizations  for  new  construc- 
tion have  been  carefully  developed 
to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  expanding 
technology  in  weapons  and  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

Thus,  of  the  more  than  S451  million 
of  new  authority  provided  the  Air  Force, 
almost  60  percent  of  that  figure  is  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  site  construction 
of  our  ballistic  missile  systems. 

Putting  it  another  way,  we  have,  gen- 
erally speaking,  completely  developed 
our  system  of  dispersal  and  deployment 
of  our  manned  bomber  system,  and  con- 
sequently five-sixths  of  the  total  in  this 
bill  for  the  strategic  forces,  or  $281  mil- 
lion, will  be  utilized  for  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  ballistic  missiles. 

Included  in  this  program  is  the  addi- 
tional authorization  necessary  to  add  two 
more  Titan  squadrons  and  six  additional 
squadrons  of  Minuteman.  Pages  19  to 
23  of  the  committee  report  on  this  bill 
present  a  complete  summary  of  the 
status  of  both  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
programs  involving  missile  site  construc- 
tion. 

This  bill  contains  the  authorization 
necessary  to  permit  the  Army  to  increase 
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the  defense  capabilities  of  the  Nike- 
HercuJes  system.  Approximately  $8  mil- 
lion IS  allocated  for  this  purpose  for  sys- 
tem improvement* and  support  within  the 
continental  United   States   and   Alaska 

At  the  same  time  the  bill  provides  more 
than  $10  million  for  additional  construc- 
tion and  adjustments  to  technical  facili- 
ties and  support  facilities  in  conjunction 
with  the  Nike-Zevis  test  program  It  is 
this  program  which  promises  to  provide, 
in  the  near  future,  a  cenuin'^  d'^ftnise 
ai?ainst  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile. 

Research,  development,  and  tf^t  fa- 
cility construction  started  for  Nike-Z-nis 
in  fiscal  year  1958.  Practically  all  of  the 
const "uction  requirements  for  complet- 
ing test  facilities  on  this  procram  will 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  authoriza- 
tions provided  in  this  bill 

Numerous  items  are  contained  in  this 
bill  in  saipport  of  the  Navy's  Polaris  pro- 
gram Approximately  S14  million  are 
directly  attributable  to  support  of  nu- 
clear fleet  ballistic  submarines,  while 
another  $13  million  will  be  utilized  to 
construct  additional  research  and  test 
facilities  in  support  of  the.se  various 
programs 

All  of  these  authorizations  n-flect  the 
dynamic  nature  of  the  current  military 
construction  program. 

We  are  sharpening  our  defensive 
armor,  and.  our  offensive  strength  and. 
at  the  same  time,  strivine  mightilv  to 
achieve  new  successes  in  weapon  tech- 
nolocry. 

In  summary — we  have  in  the  bill  a 
solid,  balanced  program  of  new  con- 
struction authority  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices that  is  essential  to  the  defen.se  of 
our  country. 

The  committee  has,  in  my  judtrment, 
properly  eliminated  certain  marginal 
projects    requested    for   authorization 

We  had  attempted  to  ob.serve  the  rela- 
tive priorities  placed  on  the  various 
projects  by  the  Department  of  Dt>fense 
and  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  limited 
reductions  to  those  items  which  were 
not  scheduled  for  a  parallel  appropria- 
tion request. 

I  believe  in  this  bill  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly  and  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive the  unanimous  approval  of  this 
body 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania     Mr    V\n 

Z.ANDT 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  bnetly 
in  favor  of  enactment  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  H  R 
5000  The  chairman  of  our  committee 
h;is  done  his  usual  splendid  job  on  this 
bill  With  the  help  of  his  wise  counsel 
and  able  leadership,  the  committee  has 
pi'Xluced  a  very  tight  program  for  each 
of  tl;e  services.  The  program  for  each 
of  the  military  departments  this  year 
gives  clear  evidence  of  intelligent  and 
forward-looking  plannmg.  I  believe 
each  program  merits  your  approval. 

For  a  reason  which  I  shall  develop  m 
a  moment,  I  invite  your  particular  at- 
tention to  the  Navy's  program,  title  II 
of  the  bill.  It  Is  for  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  $132,574,000.  The  majonty 
of  the  proposed  facilities  are  for  instal- 
lations  inside  the  United   States,  with 


only  about  one-eighth  being  for  oversea 
ba;;ps.  Before  conimentui«  on  my  point 
at  issue.  I  should  like  fust  to  highlight 
a  few  significant  facts  aUiut  this  pro- 
^'ram. 

.\s  you  Will  know,  our  Navy  has.  for 
a  rvimbrr  of  years,  been  en»:art'd  in  a 
vigorous  tU^et  modernization  proeram 
The  greatest  effectiveness  of  a  m(xl»'rn 
fle-t  cannot  b'^  realized,  however,  unle.ss. 
at  the  same  timn  tht^  .supportint,'  shore 
establishment  car.  be  kept  abrea.st  of  the 
f!e-^t  improvements  This  is  due  to  the 
rapidly  changing  operational  concepts 
ani  the  increasini,'  technical  complex - 
itu  s  of  the  new  .'^^hips.  aircraft,  and 
weapons  systems  beinrr  developed  and  in- 
troduced into  the  fleet  t«xiay.  The 
Navy's  mobile  combat-ready  operating 
forces  mast  be  a.^sured  adequate,  up- 
to-date  shore  facilitie.s  to  baik  them  up 
Th'\-e  facilities  mast  be  capable  of  pro- 
vid.n  '  the  lo:'i.stic  support  nece.s.-ary  for 
the  fleet  to  be  instantly  responsive  to 
any  siluatK.n  which  may  arise  in  hot, 
cold,  or  limited  warfare 

Each  individual  line  item  in  this  Navy 
pro.:ram  supports  one  or  more  of  sev- 
eral military  ob.ectives  to  achieve  this 
ultimate  purpo.se  A  third  of  the  pro- 
gram IS  for  facilities  supportinK  the  vital 
role  of  fleet  striking  force  operation.s 
Thi.i  area,  for  exampl--,  incl  ides  facil- 
itle.<^  for  improved  operation  of  jet  air- 
craft: for  modern  fleet  piers,  and  for 
sup;)ort  of  the  Navys  e<iucatii'nal  and 
hi  ;h!y  specialized  technical  trainiriK  pro- 
gram Nearly  a  (Iflh  of  the  pro  :ram 
wil!  provide  facilitie.s  needed  by  o:ir  com- 
bat-ready Marine  Corps  air  and  ground 
forces,  such  as  han^'ars  for  marine  air- 
craft winijs  at  Iv^me  and  over.seas  bases; 
and  personnel  facilities  for  combat 
1,'round  units  of  tlie  fleet  marine  force 
deployed  at  Okinawa  One-elyhth  of 
the  program,  dollarwi.^e.  will  provide  fa- 
cilit.es  serving  the  izeneral  objective  of 
com.Tiand  forces  support,  such  as  the 
sorely  needed  500- bed  hospital  at  Long 
Bcaeh.  Calif  A  tenth  of  the  total  dol- 
lars will  be  used  for  urgently  needed  fa- 
cilit.es  of  a  cla.ssified  nature  to  insure 
imp.-oved  readiness  for  our  antisubma- 
rine forces 

Another  tenth  will  provide  new  and 
improved  supporting  facilities  for  the 
Navy's  research  and  development  effort 
in  various  fields  of  naval  operations 
The  final  eighth  of  the  prouram  directly 
supi'orts  the  Navys  submarine  warfare 
operations.  This  brings  me  to  the  area 
which,  I  believe,  deserves  emphasis. 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  special  interest  the  evolution 
of  a  new  weapon  system — the  Polaris 
missile  It  was  developed  in  the  re- 
markably short  sjiace  of  less  than  5  ye.ars 
to  r.s  present  operational  status.  The 
Navy  has  mated  this  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile with  the  nuclear-powered  submarine 
to  provide  a  powerful,  relatively  invul- 
nerable deterrent  anainst  the  start  of 
all-out  nuclear  war  by  an  unscrupulous 
foe  It  provides  a  submerged  mobil.', 
extremely  difficult-to-detect  platform 
from  which  the  atomic- tipped  mis.-,ile 
may  be  fired  at  a  valuable  enemy  target 
on  very  short  notice 

Less  than  $18  million  are  in  the  Navy 
program  for  facilities  supporting  this 
new    and    revolutionary   missile   system 


upon  which,  in  the  near  future,  the  de- 
feiuse  of  our  Nation  will  so  heavily  de- 
pend. This  .small  amount  belies  the  im- 
portance of  this  amazing  weapon  system. 
It  does,  hov^ever.  speak  well  for  the 
adaptability  of  the  Navy's  existing  fa- 
cilities V. hich  Will  continue  to  be  useful. 
m  lar^'e  me.i^ure.  for  this  new  system 
A  capability  will  be  required  within  the 
next  year  at  several  eastern  seaporLs  for 
the  1  )gistic  support  and  the  overhaul  an  1 
rep.iir  of  th.e  Polaris  .--ubmanne  and  its 
mi.ssile  system  Facilities  for  this  pur- 
pu.e  have  previously  been  authorized  for 
the  Nav;il  Slupyards  at  Port.- mouth. 
N  H  .  and  Charleston,  and  at  the  Naval 
Submarine  Bae.  New  London.  Conn. 
Some  of  the.se  facilities  are  already  m 
asc  and  the  re^t  will  soon  be  available 
1  he  bill  you  are  now  considering  would 
authorize  additional  facilities  for  this 
need  at  the  Portsmouth  and  Charleston 
Yards  It  would  also  authorize  addi- 
tional cla.s.sifled  research  facilities  for  the 
continued  development  and  test  of  im- 
proved I'olans  missiles. 

There  are  other  projects  in  this  bill 
winch,  although  not  b«anng  the  Polaris 
labisl,  nevertheless  do  directly  support 
the  Polaris  system  These  include  fam- 
ily and  troop  housing.  i)ersonnel  training 
facilities,  and  facilitus  to  meet  opera- 
Uunal  and  maintenance  requirements 
fur  nuclear-powered  submarines.  Such 
proposed  facilities  are.  agaui  to  be  built 
at  Ch.arlestnn  and  at  Norfolk,  Philadel- 
ph.a.  New  London.  V'allejo.  and  a  classi- 
fied locatmn 

In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
a.ssure  you  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  the  Navy'.s  military  con.-truction 
pro^Tani  has  been  soundly  conceived,  is 
well  balanced,  and  represents  the  mini- 
mal facilities  which  will  msure  the  es- 
.seiitial  supt-HDrtmg  needs  of  the  Navys 
o|)erating  forces  I  recommend  that  you 
approve,  not  only  title  II,  but  the  entire 
bill 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia 1  Mr   Smith  !. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wush  to  consume  this  time  talking 
on  tl.e  subject  of  Capehart  housing  and 
the  tremendous  \Kaste  of  money  involved 
m  It  I  was  astoni.shed  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
S4»rvices  .said  the  rea.son  they  used  Cape- 
hurt  housin«  instead  of  conventionally 
appif>priated  money  housing  and  u.sed 
the  back  door  to  the  Treasury  to  get 
funds  was  because  th.ey  did  not  think 
this  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
supposed  to  control  our  exi)enditures. 
woull  Kive  It  to  them  otherwise  under 
the  appropriation  -  ystem  That  is  the 
most  remarkable  statement  I  have  heard 
made  on  this  floor  in  many  a  day. 

This  was  brought  to  my  attention  first 
bec.iu.se  Capehart  housing  wa.s  using  the 
back-door  approach  for  its  funds.  I  have 
tried  time  and  time  again,  but  was  voted 
down  in  the  Ftules  Comniitt.'e,  to  bring 
out  a  resolution  here  to  do  something 
about  these  billions  I  am  not  talking 
about  little  millions  of  dollars,  but  bil- 
lions of  dollars  this  Government  and 
the.se  taxpayers  are  being  obligated  for 
by  means  other  than  the  regular  consti- 
tutional appropriations  system.  They 
nevt-r  go  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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tee;  they  are  never  reviewed  by  this 
House,  and  yet  there  are  billions  of  dol- 
lars involved — and  I  cannot  even  get  my 
own  Committee  on  Rules  to  permit  the 
House  to  vcte  on  it,  although  I  have  a 
jietition  upstairs  of  over  125  Members  of 
Congress  aslcing  the  Rules  Committee  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  House  so  we 
can  talk  about  the  back-door  drain  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  committee  will  not  do  it. 

So  the  fact  that  it  was  a  back-door 
approach  biought  this  to  my  attention. 
I  examined  it  in  some  detail.  I  have 
found  that  the  terrific  waste  of  money  in 
this  program  has  become  so  noticeable 
that  the  Ge  leral  Accounting  OfHce  made 
a  complete  review  and  investigation  of 
tlie  Capehart  program.  Here  is  their 
report  covering  some  hundred  pages.  At 
the  time  the  Capehart  program  was 
created,  need  for  the  construction  of 
these  houses  was  proven  and  the  act 
cont-ained  a  provision  that  the  FHA 
should  oversee  it.  The  bill,  however. 
contained  another  provision  which  said 
that  the  FHA  could  designate  someone 
else,  so  thty  designated  the  Army  to 
oversee  it.  In  other  words,  they  desig- 
nated the  fe.low  we  did  not  want  them  to 
designate.  So  this  program  has  gone  on 
and  grown  under  the  auspices  and  di- 
rection of  the  Armed  Forces  without 
supervision  by  the  FHA. 

As  a  result,  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  investigated  the  functions  of  the 
FHA  and  how  they  had  l)een  performed, 
and  they  turned  in  a  report  criticizing 
the  FHA's  handling  of  this  program,  a 
report  of  some  50  pages.  That  made  me 
wonder  why  we  should  maintain  an 
agency  which  is  the  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  a-s  the  Comptroller  General's 
Office,  why  we  should  maintain  and  ex- 
pend the  taxpayers'  money  on  it  when 
they  go  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
investigating  and  preparing  a  report  like 
this  which  is  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  referred  by  the  Speaker  to  the 
committee  involved,  and  apparently 
nothing  is  done  al)Out  it. 

What  hapi)cned?  F\>r  some  reason  or 
other  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  the  Army's 
request  for  this  housing  down  to  2,000 
umts.  The  Army  came  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  recom- 
mended the  con.struction  of  2,000  imits. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
raised  that  figure  of  2,000  houses  to 
7,000.  which  would  cost  approximately 
$ino  million  more.  If  that  matter  is  of 
any  moment  to  Members  of  the  House  I 
would  think  it  would  be  well  to  postpone 
this  expenditure  until  we  can  get  at  the 
real  truth  in  this  thing. 

I  will  not  have  the  opiX)rtunity  to  go 
fully  into  this  report  with  you — of 
course  ni^t — but  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
studied,  it  ought  to  be  verified  whether 
the  Comptroller's  Office  is  telling  the 
truth  about  this  thing  or  not. 

I  will  have  time,  however,  to  call  your 
attention  to  two  or  three  brief  comments 
in  the  letter  of  transmittal  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  from  the 
Comptroller  General.     It  says: 

We  found  at  15  of  the  40  Installations  we 
reviewed  that  about  5.900  houses  estimated 
to  coet  over  $147  mllUon  were  t>elng  built,  or 
programed  in  excess  of  actual  or  appar- 
ent   needs.     One    of    the    primary    reasons 
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for  overbuilding  was  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment to  recognize  that  many  members 
of  the  service  preferred  to  live  In  personally 
owned  or  rented  homes.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  large  number  of  housing  units  are  being 
built  or  programed  at  a  number  of  loca- 
tions where  conditions  do  not  Justify  it. 
The  overbuilding  and  other  ebiises  In  the 
program  have  resulted  In  substantial  and 
unnecessary  expenditures. 

In  the  report  it  goes  on  to  say  that 
these  things  would  not  have  occurred 
and  do  not  occur  where  housing  is  built 
by  direct  appropriations  from  the  Treas- 
ury Instead  of  by  this  back-door  ap- 
proach to  them : 

The  Impact  on  the  local  economy  of  the 
overbuilding  of  Capehart  housing  cannot 
yet  be  evaluated  because  the  projects  either 
have  been  completed  fairly  recently  or  are 
still  in  process. 

They  do  give  in  here  an  item — I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  it — 
where  in  one  area — and  it  gives  the  full 
details  on  it — some  300  FHA  houses  have 
been  put  out  of  commission;  in  other 
words,  left  vacant  as  a  chfirge  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Sta.es,  because 
they  built  Capehart  houses  and  took 
away  the  need  for  the  FHA  houses.  This 
report  is  replete  with  thoiie  sorts  of 
things. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  this  morning,  and 
it  is  being  investigated  thoroughly  on  the 
Senate  side  in  connection  witii  the  hous- 
ing debswjle,  where  this  man  Hayes  testi- 
fied yesterday  that  he  could  build  these 
houses,  not  for  $18,000,  !>19,000,  or 
$20,000,  but  he  could  build  them  for 
$12,000  If  he  were  permitted  to  do  so 
in  the  conventional  way,  under  FHA. 
He  said — and  I  do  not  knew  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  but  that  Is  his  testi- 
mony— that,  with  the  Army  supervising 
instead  of  FHA  supervising  an  officer 
will  be  building  a  house.  He  goes  out 
to  look  at  it,  and  he  says  his  wife  does 
not  want  the  blue  paint;  she  wants  pink 
paint.  So  the  newly  painted  house  has 
to  be  done  all  over  again.  Here  is  an- 
other case  where  a  fellow  wanted  a  bay 
window  In  the  house ;  so  they  had  to  tear 
down  part  of  the  house  and  put  In  a 
bay  window.  There  goes  a  few  more 
thousand  dollars.  All  those  things  are 
brought  out  In  here.  I  do  not  testify  to 
the  truth  of  them,  but  I  do  say  they  are 
worthy  of  an  Investigation  t^y  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  they  are 
worthy  of  the  consideration  that  we 
would  give  to  making  appropriations  di- 
rect. Let  the  Congress  know  what  Is 
going  on;  let  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee know  what  Is  going  on.  Do  not 
go  to  building  these  houses  and  taking 
a  contingent  liability  through  the  back 
door  because  some  people  are  afraid  that 
the  majority  of  this  Congress  does  not 
want  to  do  the  thing  that  this  report 
complains  about. 

I  had  not  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  or  not  because,  you  know, 
offering  an  amendment  to  one  of  Carl 
"Vinson's  bills  Is  a  right  smart  undertak- 
ing, and  I  have  been  kicked  around  up 
here  enough  for  one  session  of  Congress. 
I  am  getting  a  little  soft.  ;5o  maybe  I 
will  leave  this  thing  to  go  over  to  the 
Senate. 


1  now  yield  to  my  delightful  friend 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers  ]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  like  to  disagree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  on  this  subject.  That  re- 
r>ort  to  which  the  gentleman  refers  in 
my  country  is  exactly  100  percent  wrong; 
exactly  100  percent  wrong.  And,  I  say 
this:  I  do  not  care  any  more  about  the 
Capehart  program  than  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia.  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  In  my  lifetime  when  there  will  be 
no  more  Capehart  houses.  But,  It  Is  a 
fact  of  life  which  I  have  to  recognize. 
When  they  put  them  in  In  my  part  of  the 
country,  I  asked  my  chairman  to  investi- 
gate the  matter,  and  he  did  investigate 
it.  I  not  only  did  that,  but  I  got  these 
boys  from  the  GAG,  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  get  into  policy,  in  my  office  and 
set  them  straight.  Now,  mind  you,  the 
real  estate  lobby  put  things  in  the  news- 
pai>ers  every  day,  not  in  boxcar  letters, 
but  letters  the  size  of  boxcars  about  how 
we  were  squandering  the  taxpayers' 
money.  We  made  an  investigation,  and 
when  I  got  the  GAO  cornered,  and  I  had 
my  lawyers  with  me,  both  of  them,  they 
said,  "We  don't  mean  to  say  you  do  not 
need  houses  In  your  area.  We  mean 
that  there  is  not  enough  liaison  between 
the  military  and  the  FHA."  I  am  sure 
things  win  be  better  now.  I  agree  with 
Judge  Smith  that  If  we  find  waste,  we 
ought  to  stop  It.  But,  when  that  report 
refers  to  my  country,  it  Is  exactly  100 
percent  wTong.  Now,  as  far  as  appro- 
priated houses,  If  you  start  it,  you  will 
still  have  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  Representative  Rivers,  right 
on  your  side. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  sure 
of  that,  and  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  criticism  in  Charleston. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Oh, 
yes.     There  was. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  But  if  the 
gentleman  you  refer  to  in  the  GAO 
knew  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  have  gone  down  to  Charleston 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
They  will  not  repeat  this  sort  of  thing  In 
my  lifetime,  but  If  they  do,  I  will  meet 
them  here.  I  will  make  sure  the  GAO 
do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do,  audit 
books  and  keep  their  nose  out  of  the 
policy  business.  Of  criticizing  the  mil- 
itary; the  military  cannot  talk,  and  I 
am,  for  one.  getting  sick  and  tired  of  It. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  They  talk 
about  the  FHA. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Well,  In  my  area  that  may  be  true. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  But  you 
would  not  contend  that  the  Army  were 
experts  on  how  to  build  houses,  would 
you? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Fi-om  what  I  saw  of  that  report  I  would 
say  the  Army  Is  about  as  good  In  their 
field  as  the  GAO  is  In  policy.  I  think 
that  report  was  not  a  good  representa- 
tion of  what  the  GAO  was  supposed  to 
do.  I  think  they  were  wrong  In  that  re- 
port. And,  in  my  country.  If  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  It,  I  will  set  them 
straight.    I  do  not  care  who  presents  it. 
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But.  I  think  crltlclam  ought  to  be  ob- 
jective, and  I  thanJc  the  gentleman  for 
yleldm*?  to  me.  because  I  wanted  to  get 
that  c  1  the  Ricoao. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  become  evident 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  with  reference 
to  various  classes  of  housing  that  we 
are  discussing  here  today.  I  think  first 
we  must  recall  that  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  in  our  Military  Establishment 
to  provide  housing  for  the  dependents 
of  the  military  personnel.  This  grew 
up  many,  many  years  ago.  Perhaps  it 
got  started  in  the  days  when  our  mili- 
tary established  camps  on  the  frontier. 
But.  at  any  rate.  It  has  been  the  sys- 
tem we  have  followed  through  many 
years;  well  over  100  years.  Our  pay 
system  is  based  upon  pay  and  allow- 
ance for  quarters  and  an  allowance  for 
subsistence,  so  that  the  man  in  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  Is  entitled  to  a  house 
in  which  his  dependents  may  live. 

Formerly  we  built  these  quarters  with 
appropriated  funds.  It  Is  true  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  gentleman  from  Geor'4ia 
iMr.  ViNSONl,  who  had  to  leave  tempo- 
rarily to  attend  an  emergency  meeting, 
made  the  statement  that  we  could  not 
get  the  appropriated  fund  houiiing  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  that 
everyone  connected  with  the  handling 
of  legislation  affecting  the  military  pre- 
fers appropriated  fund  housing  We 
would  much  prefer  to  authorize  by  line 
item  each  housing  unit  to  be  built,  and 
to  appropriate  the  money  and  go  aiiead 
with  It  that  way.  The  pomt  is,  not  that 
this  House  will  not  approve  it.  not  that 
the  other  body  will  not  approve  it.  but 
that  having  approved  it  you  get  into  com- 
petition for  the  dollar  for  housing  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  anything 
so  ordinary  and  commonplace  as  a 
house  in  which  the  wife  and  children 
of  the  military  are  to  live  cannot  com- 
pete with  such  spectacular  things  as 
missiles,  supersonic  airplanes,  and  things 
of  that  kind.  So  that  you  are  contin- 
ually shoved  out  of  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  you  are  shoved  out  of  budg- 
etary consideration. 

So  that  if  you  are  to  provide  hou.smg 
for  our  Military  Establishment  you  have 
got  to  get  it  another  way  As  evidence 
of  what  I  said,  I  call  your  attention  to 
page  13  of  the  report  on  this  bill.  There 
you  will  see  that— • 

In  1956  an  additional  3.790  units  were 
authorized  in  Public  Law  84  968  malcitig 
a  total  of  32.339  for  fiscal  years  1955  1956. 
and  1957  Of  these  and  svb^erpient  au- 
thorizations, only  about  18  000  units  were 
actually  funded  and  built 

There  is  confusion  here  between  Cape- 
hart  and  Wherry  housing.  The  Wherry 
housing  program,  of  course,  wa.s  named 
for  the  late  Senator  Wherry  of  Nebra.ska 
because  he  was  the  author  of  the  bill 
There  have  been  a  number  of  que.stions 
asked  here  about  Capehart.  The  ques- 
tions all  clearly  indicated  that  they  were 
aimed  at  Wherry  housing.  True, 
Wherry  nousing  was  owned  by  the 
sponsor  He  maintained  it,  he  operated 
It.   he  collected  the  rent,   paid   on   the 


mortgage  and,  of  course,  he  made  some 
profits.  But  that  program  Is  over:  it  is 
dead;  It  Is  gone  We  have  got  rid  of  It. 
The  Capehart  program  comes  along, 
named,  of  course,  for  Senator  Capehart 
of  Indiana,  the  author  of  the  bill  The 
things  talked  of  about  Wherry  do  not 
apply  to  Capehart 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr 
Smith)  stated  a  moment  a«o  that  he 
became  interested  in  thi.s  matter  becau.se 
of  back-door  spending  We  all  realize 
that  there  has  been  a  contest  m  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  over  a  period  of 
many  years  about  back-door  spending. 
about  tho,se  programs  which  do  not  re- 
quire specific  action  each  fiscal  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  This 
IS,  of  course,  a  highly  controversial  issue 
and  probably  there  i.s  merit  on  both  sides 
But  let  me  ask  you  thi.s  When  this  ap- 
plies to  dozens  of  programs  in  the 
United  States,  are  you  eoin«  to  outlaw- 
so-called  back-door  spending  only  as  it 
affects  dependents  of  your  Military 
Establishment ■^  Are  you  going  to  take 
out  of  this  bill  the  Capehart  units  be- 
cause this  IS  one  phase  of  the  .so-called 
back-door  spending  i.ssue  and  you  have 
not  been  abl^  to  cure  if 

The  uentleman  of  Vlruinia  .stated  he 
had  not  been  able  to  get  it  out  of  his  own 
committee  over  a  peruxl  of  several  yeais 
This  does  not  refer  to  the  more  recent 
situation  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  re- 
ferred, but  over  a  period  of  many  years 
he  had  not  been  able  to  Ret  it  out  of  his 
committee  It  applies  to  many,  many 
activities  of  the  Government 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  take  out  your  wrath  on  the  de- 
pendents of  military  men  becau.se  of 
some  general  program  you  have  nof  been 
able  to  adopt  over  a  !)eriod  of  many 
yeai-s  Every  survey  that  has  be«^n  made 
with  reference  to  retainim;  military  men 
on  a  career  basis  has  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  hou.sini'  for  their  dependents 
as  one  of  the  principal  difficulties,  and 
until  you  solve  that  you  are  going  to  be 
In  difficulty  in  retaining  career  men 

This  year  the  .services  asked  for  21^  000 
units.  The  Department  of  Dt^f'-n.se  ap- 
proved only  7.000  units.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  reduced  it  to  .some  '2.000  units 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  is  not  the  one  who  is  to  for- 
mulate military  policy  He  is  not  the 
one  to  determine  how  many  familie.s  of 
servicemen  are  in  urgent  need  of  quar- 
ters for  them  to  occupy  while  their  men 
folks  perform  their  military  obligations 

What  this  committee  did  was  to  take 
only  tho.se  items  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Defen.se.  .so 
that  we  have  brought  here  a  reasonable 
program  on  this. 

I  call  your  attention  specifically  to  the 
report  of  the  Comptroller  General,  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  le- 
ferred.  You  will  find  it  is  based  pri- 
marily on  a  contention  that  Capehart 
houses  have  been  built  in  e.xce.ss  of  re- 
quirements. In  exce.ss  of  requirements 
for  the  people  on  the  ba.se''  No,  but  the 
community  could  have  supported  more 

Then  there  is  some  fine  rea.soning  by 
the  Comptroller  General  that  because  of 
building    Capehart    houses,    some    FHA 


houses  went  Into  default  to  the  extent  of 
300  units  I  submit  the  Capehart  hoas- 
ing  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
that  because  of  the  vacancies.  There 
might  have  been  .some  other  reasons  why 
the  privately  built  F'HA  financed  houses 
went  into  default  There  is  mention  of 
excess  Capehart  housing  at  a  station  m 
my  district  because  there  was  housing 
available  in  the  community  Probably 
-SO  But  this  IS  a  higlily  restricted  base, 
il-s  mi.ssion  .secret  There  is  a  group  of 
tho.se  stations  m  the  Unite^d  States.  The 
committee  has  recognized  them,  the 
Coiu,'re.s.s  has  recognized  them  We  have 
built  quarters,  clubs,  and  things,  for 
these  men  becau.se  they  are  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day  every  day  of  the  week 
Hou.st\s  m  the  community  were  no  good 
for  them  They  iiad  to  live  on  the  base 
1  hey  were  on  duty  124  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week. 

There  could  have  been  125,000  houses 
off  the  base,  but  they  would  not  have 
been  any  u.se  to  the.se  .servicemen  They 
must  live  on  the  ba.se 

Mr  ROOFRS  of  Colorado  Mr  Chair- 
man   will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr  KILDAY      I  yield 

Mr  ROC.ERS  of  Colorado  Directing 
the  genlletnans  attention  to  the  so- 
called  CajH-Jiai  t  housing,  as  I  understand 
from  the  report  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  committee  on  pages  255  to  258.  in- 
clusive, is  an  explanation  of  what  consti- 
tutes Cai>ehart  housing  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  under  the  Capehart 
housing  law  a  corporation  Is  organ- 
ized, and  that  after  the  organization  of 
that  corporation  bids  are  received  and 
the  lowest  bidder  gets  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  that  unit,  and  that 
the  corporation  then  proceeds  with  the 
approval  and  supervision  of  the  devel- 
oper and  the  FHA?  They  then  cause  to 
be  issued  a  mortgage  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  construction  by  the  mortcagee. 
who  advances  the  money,  and  after  that 
is  done  the  stock  of  that  cor;x)ration  Ls 
then  delivered  to  the  US   Government? 

Mr  KILDAY  It  becomes  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  All  of  the 
corporation'' 

Mr    KILDAY      One  hundred  percent. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Further. 
wlien  the  construction  is  completed,  the 
Government  then  has  complete  control 
of  It.  and  all  they  do  then  Is  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  and  keep  the  property 
covered^ 

Mr  KILDAY  They  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage in  accordance  with  its  terms,  yes. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  This  ex- 
planation on  page  258  states  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  mortgagor-builder 
icorix)ration  I  is  delivered  to  the  military 
by  the  moi  tgagee  '  lender '  as  escrow 
agent  " 

Mi  KILDAY  The  gentleman  is  on 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  and  a 
very  distinguished  lawyer  I  am  going 
to  ask  him  to  figure  out  all  of  the  legal 
technicalities  of  this  thing.  I  under- 
stood from  conversations  with  the  gen- 
tleman before  that  he  wanted  me  to 
yield  to  him  to  determine  whether  this 
corporation  could  profit  In  addition. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  is 
true. 


Mr.  KILI3AY.  As  to  the  aacrow  acent. 
I  am  going  to  send  that  over  to  you  and 

you  gentlemen  can  flgxire  it  out. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
so  far  as  the  legal  propodtion  is  con- 
cerned.  I  always  understood  that  If  you 
bought  anything  and  got  It  into  your 
i)o.v.se.sslon.  then  it  was  yours.  But  here 
It  outlines  that  the  Government  becomes 
an  escrow  agent. 

Mr,  KILDAY.  Let  me  show  the  gen- 
tleman w  hat  happens.  The  Oovemment 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  corporation. 
Ninety-one  dollars  per  month  for  every 
military  man  who  occupies  a  Capehart 
housing  unit  goes  toward  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  mortgage.  These  are  Oov- 
emment quarters.  They  are  owned  by 
the  Government  subject  to  the  mortgage. 
Men  are  assigned  to  these  units  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  Wherry  housing,  they 
did  not  have  to  live  in  them  unless  they 
wanted  to.  But,  in  Capehart  housing. 
they  are  assigned  to  them,  and  once  they 
are  assigned  to  them,  that  means  they 
do  not  draw  any  quarters  allowance. 
So  if  you  put  a  warrant  offlcer  in  there, 
you  keep  $85.50  eveiy  month  fnxn  him. 
With  a  chief  warrant  officer,  the  amount 
is  $94 — chief  warrant  officer  W-3  $102 
and  then  $109  and  so  on.  So  that  when 
you  put  them  in  here,  you  do  not  pay 
them  the  quarters  allowance.  You  re- 
tain in  the  Federal  Treasury  more 
money  than  you  pay  out  for  the  amorti- 
sation of  the  mortgage.  In  addition,  of 
course,  you  are  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty so  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  property  falls  on  you.  You  have 
to  keep  it  up.  If  you  did  it  by  an  appro- 
priation, you  would  have  to  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  have 
outlined  that  this  money  would  be  with- 
held from  the  men  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  the  mortgage.  Suppose  in 
one  instance  a  unit  cost  $12,000  and 
in  another  instance  another  unit  cost 
$16,000.  and  they  are  occupied  by  the 
same  men.  When  you  withhold  this  for 
a  period  of  20  or  25  years,  and  when  you 
pay  olT  the  mortgage,  does  the  Oovem- 
ment then  continue  to  withhold  that 
money  and  keep  that  as  a  profit  from 
the  men? 

Mr  KILDAY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  pay  system  of  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment is  that  a  man  draws  base 
pay  and  he  Is  entitled  to  quarters  and  he 
is  entitled  to  rations.  If  he  gets  quar- 
ters in  kind  he  does  not  get  the  money. 
So  as  long  as  he  is  assigned  to  Oovem- 
ment quarters,  he  does  not  draw  that 
money.  As  long  as  he  remains  on  active 
duty  in  the  Military  Establishment,  he 
will  either  occupy  Government  quarters 
or  draw  commutation  of  Oovernment 
quarters  as  provided  for  his  rank  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  So  it 
makes  no  difference  then,  whether  the 
unit  cost  is  $12,000  or  $16,000  so  far  as 
the  man  is  concerned  because  the  mort- 
gage may  be  $12,000  or  $16,000  in  an- 
other instance. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  man  is  entitled  to 
adequate  quarters.  Adequate  quarters 
are  defined  In  the  regulations.  The  reg- 
ulations take  into  consideration  the 
grade  that  each  man  holds,  and  other 
material  matters. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  KHJDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3^eld 
myself  2  additional  minutes  and  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman because  I  believe  we  are  consum- 
ing too  much  time  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested In  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  Mr.  Hayes  said 
he  could  build  these  houses  for  less  than 
what  they  cost  under  the  mortgage. 
He  could  not  build  them  for  the  amount 
that  was  in  the  mortgage.  That  is  his 
whole  trouble.  He  is  in  default  and  this 
Is  the  fellow  who  said  how  much  cheaper 
they  could  be  built,  and  he  could  not 
build  them  at  the  higher  price.  I  do 
not  know  why  Mr.  Hayes  got  this  con- 
tract. I  take  it  that  anybody  in  the 
building  business  big  enough  to  carry 
on  this  sort  of  project  and  a  project  of 
this  size  should  be  known  by  the  officials 
in  the  Department  who  are  letting  out 
these  contracts  as  to  whether  he  is  a 
broker  or  a  constructor. 

Evidently  he  was  a  broker  and  not  a 
contractor. 

Mr.  GAVTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
no  pretense  of  speaking  for  the  gentlemen 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith].  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  can  speak  for  him,  but  I 
thing  I  can  safely  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  Smith]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  presently  ad- 
dessing  you  want  adequate  housing  for 
our  servicemen.  The  question  is:  How 
do  we  get  it? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia — and  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  him — wants 
to  put  an  end  to  back-door  financing  in 
the  matter  of  military  housing.  We 
ought  to  put  an  end  to  all  back-door 
financing.  But  I  go  farther  than  that. 
Apparently  we  have  a  big  scandal  on 
our  hands  in  connection  with  Capehart 
housing,  yet  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  called  upon  to- 
day to  triple  the  number  of  units,  from 
2.000  to  7,000  approximately,  with  an 
investigation  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  other  body  to  try  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scandal.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, says  the  builder  was  a  broker, 
not  a  builder.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  LMr.  Kilday]  says  he  was  a 
broker.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
further  says  he  does  not  know  how  this 
man  got  the  contract. 

Before  I  vote  another  $100  million 
for  Capehart  housing  and  an  addi- 
tional 5,000  units  I  want  to  know  who 
in  the  Defense  Department  entered  into 
this  contract  with  a  broker,  not  a  build- 
er. If  there  is  someone  prepared  to 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  how  this 
broker  got  the  contract,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  giving  him  the  contract 
and  on  what  basis,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  information. 

Mr.  KILDAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  yield. 


Mr.  KILDAY.  The  contract  came  un- 
der the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Proper- 
ties and  Installations  for  the  Military 
Department.  It  was  he  who  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  contract. 
This  was  back  2  or  3  years  ago.  That 
assistant  secretary  is  no  longer  with  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  help  us 
very  much  now.  We  have  no  assurance 
that  the  contracting  would  be  carried 
out  any  better  now. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  hearings.  On  page 
342  I  find  in  the  fine  type  under  the 
subhead  "Gunter  Air  Force  Base."  that 
it  is  planned  to  put  there  a  school  of 
aviation  medicine.  Then  I  turn  to  page 
337  and  in  the  fine  print  under  "Brooks 
Air  Force  Base"  I  see  an  item  for  a 
school  of  aviation  medicine.  How  many 
schools  of  aviation  medicine  are  we  go- 
ing to  have?  Can  somebody  on  the 
committee  tell  me? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine  is  located  in  my  district. 
Brocks  Field  is  in  my  district. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes ;  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  The  segment  that  is  at 
Gunters  Field,  Ala.,  is  for  the  training 
of  medical  corpsmen.  This  item  is  for  a 
chapel  at  Gunters  Field.  Ala.  That  is 
where  the  enlisted  men,  the  medical 
coipsmen,  are  trained.  The  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine  where  we  train  the 
technicians  and  doctors  and  flight  siu'- 
geons,  and  so  forth,  is  at  Brooks  Field. 
Tex. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  see  at  either  of 
these  places  in  the  hearings  any  refer- 
ence to  a  chj^el  or  anything  faintly 
resembUng  a  chapel. 

Mr.  KILDAY.    At  page  342? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  It  says  "Its 
planned  use  is  for  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine." 

That  is  preceded  by  this  sentence: 
■  Gunter  Air  Force  Base  is  located  ap- 
proximately 6  miles  northeast  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that 
is  for  a  chapel,  and  not  for  a  school  of 
medicine  or  for  any  part  of  a  school  of 
medicine? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Of  course,  during  the 
Korean  emergency  the  Aviation  School 
of  Medicine  in  Texas  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  of  them,  so 
we  moved  over  to  the  Gunter  Air  Force 
Base.  This  is  simply  to  build  a  chapel  at 
that  segment  of  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  do  have  two 
schools  of  aviation  medicine.  Is  it  not  a 
rather  costly  operation  to  have  one  at 
San  Antonio  sind  another  at  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  doubt  that.  They 
are  entirely  different.  These  are  the 
enlisted  Medical  Corps  men  who  serve  as 
hospital  attendants  or  in  the  field,  tak- 
ing care  of  the  wounded  in  the  field, 
attending  the  men  in  the  field,  and  so 
forth.    The   other   is   for   research   in 
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space  medicine,  field  medicine,  suid  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Alabama,  of  course,  also 
likes  some  of  the  good  things  of  life.  I 
assume.  Incidentally,  I  notice  Iowa  gets 
about  $900,000  In  this  bill,  and  I  think 
the  State  of  Texas  gets  some  $13  million. 

Mr  KILDAY.  I  do  not  know.  They 
took  out  everything  from  my  district. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  gentleman's  district.  I  said 
the  State  of  Texas. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  money  in  this  bill  for  continued 
spending  for  construction  m  Saudi 
Arabia  or  Morocco  since  we  are  being 
kicked  out  of  both  countries 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  not  able  to  in- 
form the  gentleman.  I  thmk  that  is 
probably  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  money  at 
all  Ln  this  bill  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  KILDAY.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  understand  there  is  $165,000  for  a 
brig  to  be  built  at  the  naval  training 
station  in  Washington.  I  would  hke  to 
know  if  $165,000  is  not  a  pretty  fancy 
price  tag  to  put  on  a  brig — a  Jail  hoose- 
gow,  call  It  what  you  want.  This  is  not 
a  maximum-security  Jail  because  it  is 
stated  In  the  hearings  that  as  soon  as 
prisoners  are  sentenced  they  are  to  be 
taken  down  to  Quantlco  or  to  Norfolk. 
So  there  is  no  maximum  security 
involved. 

I  wonder  whether  it  Is  proposed  to  air 
condition  the  brig  that  is  to  be  built  ^ 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  have 
to  look  that  up  and  let  the  gentleman 
know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  way:  I  notice 
there  are  some  buildings  to  be  cleared 
out  at  the  naval  air  station.  Does  this 
mean  we  are  indirectly  subsidizing  the 
Anacostia  Freeway  by  demolishing  some 
buildings  and  turning  over  Government 
property  to  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Does  the  gentleman  know  ? 

Mr.  KILDAY.  No.  I  think  actually 
the  military  Is  using  it,  and  it  belongs  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  It  is 
going  back  to  them,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  goes  back  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  In- 
terior makes  the  property  available  for 
purposes  of  roadbuildlng,  is  that  correct '' 

Mr  KILDAY.  It  will  go  back  to  park 
use.  That  is  explained  at  page  39  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill 
for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the 
huge  increase  in  Capehart  housing  units 
should  await  full  Justification  and  the 
results  of  the  investigation  presently  be- 
ing conducted. 

Mr  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Jaxb  C.  Davis) 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  interested  in  the  Capehart 
housing  feature  of  this  bill  because  I  have 
a  constituent  in  my  district  who  some 
time  ago.  as  a  matter  of  private  enter- 
prise, constructed  850  apartment  units  at 
the  front  gate  of  Port  Benning  near 
Columbus,  Ga.  It  is  proposed  in  this 
bUl  to  construct  500  Capehart  units  at 
Port   Benning.     Now.   that   is   going   to 


create  a  situation  with  reference  to  the 
privately  owned  apartments  in  which  my 
constituent  is  interested.  I  am  afraid, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  three  instances 
which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  page  62. 
where  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
mortgage  loans  are  in  default  on  a  total 
of  300  housing  units  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.  Beaufort.  SC,  and  Del  Rio.  Tex. 

These  privately  constructed  and  pri- 
vately owned  apartments  there  at  the 
front  gate  of  Fort  Benning  are  now  hav- 
ing vacancies  which  run  from  185  in 
February  to  as  hi«h  as  217  last  December 
Now.  if  500  Capehart  project  units  are 
constructed  there,  it  is  going  to  have  a 
devastating  and  disastrous  effect  on  this 
privately  owned  and  privately  con- 
structed apartment  projwt 

It  1.S  rather  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
seen  fit  in  presenting  this  bill  to  increase 
the  number  of  Capehart  units  from  2.025. 
which  were  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  by  350  percent,  up  to  7,074 
and  not  give  some  detailed  explanation 
of  why  this  tremendous  mcrea.se  is  being 
brought  about  in  this  bill. 

Now,  I  have  searched  through  the 
committee  report  to  try  to  find  the  rea- 
son for  It.  and  I  have  Ulked  to  some 
members  of  the  committee  in  an  eflort 
to  try  to  find  the  reason  why  the  number 
of  units  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  increased  by  .some  350 
percent,  from  2,025  up  to  7.074  I  do 
not  find  any  explanation  of  it  on  page  9 
where  the  subject  is  taken  up  I  do 
not  find  It  m  any  other  section  of  the 
report  in  which  the  Capehart  housinK 
project  IS  dealt  with 

Now.  my  constituent  has  sent  me 
photOk,'raphs  showing  the  condition  of 
the  housing  uniLs  in  this  project  They 
are  well  built  They  are  attractive  in 
appearance  They  are  well  kept,  and 
the  grounds  are  well  kept,  and  every- 
thing about  It  IS  attractive  And  yet. 
with  all  of  that,  in  the  650-unit  project 
they  had  in  the  month  of  February  185 
vacancies 

The  apartments  consist  of  two-bed- 
room units,  four  and  one-half  rooms  all 
told  They  are  air  conditioned  They 
have  tile  baths  They  are  all  equipix-d 
with  stoves,  refri'^erators.  natural  nas 
furnaces,  and  even  Venetian  blinds. 
The  rental  rates  are  very  reasonable 
indeed.  I  think 

Their  rental  rates  for  unfurnished 
apartments  are  $75  and  $85.  and  for 
furnished  apartments  $96  and  $107  50 
Here  i.s  an  instance  where  private  indus- 
try has  provided  adequate  apartments 
for  rent,  and  they  did  it  on  the  theory 
that  the  Government  would  treat  them 
fairly  and  justly  Now.  with  no  notice 
whatsoever,  the  ground  is  ab<.iut  to  be 
cut  out  from  under  them 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
attention  of  the  Hou.se  this  situation 
It  strikes  me.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  great  increase  appears  to  have  b^^en 
rather  hastily  contrived,  and  there  are 
no  detailed  explanations  of  the  rea,son 
for  it  in  the  committee  repwrt.  that  it 
would  be  entirely  reasonable  and  would 
have  no  bad  effects  whatsoever  if  the.se 


Capehart  units  were  withdrawn  from 
this  bill  and  an  adequate  investigation 
made  of  the  real  need  for  them.  Then, 
if  a  need  is  found  later  on.  after  an  In- 
vestigation has  been  made,  certainly 
legislation  could  be  enacted  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVTS.  Of  course.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr  VINSON.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks,  but  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
P^ort  Benning.  The  gentleman  and  I  are 
very  close  to  that  area 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  provided  500 
units  in  this  bill  for  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
FHA  actually  cleared  and  approved 
1.126.  The  gross  requirement  at  Fort 
Benning  ls  8.879  The  total  number  of 
units  of  military  housing  owned  by  the 
Government  at  this  great  base  is  2.684. 
Community  support  provides  another 
4,305  units  Only  36  percent  of  the  per- 
sonnel at  Fort  Benning  have  accommo- 
dations in  Government  quarters.  The 
balance  of  the  personnel  have  to  go  out 
into  Columbus.  Ga  .  and  through  that 
section  to  find  a  place  to  live. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  these  650  units  are  at  the 
front  k'ate  of  Fort  Benning.  There  are 
now  185  vacancies  What  reason  can 
the  gentleman  give  for  those  vacancies 
and  why  is  there  a  need  now  for  500 
additional  Capehart  units  which  very 
likely  will  result  in  considerably  more 
vacancies'* 

Mr  VINSON  Of  course.  I  cannot  say 
why  there  are  so  many  vacancies.  Per- 
haps It  IS  due  to  the  high  rental. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  As  I  pointed 
out  to  the  gentleman,  these  are  not  high- 
priced  apartments  The  rental  for  these 
apartments,  4'2-room  apartments,  un- 
furni.shed,  is  $75  and  $85;  and  furnished 
$96  and  $10750  How  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  amount  which  is  charged 
the  serviceman  for  Capehart  units? 

Mr  VINSON  It  is  about  $92  average 
over  the  country 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  What  is  $92— 
the  Capehart  unit? 

Mr  VINSON.  Yes.  the  average  hous- 
mc;  allowance  which  is  forfeited  by 
personnel  who  occupy  Government  quar- 
ters LS  about  S92 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  Is  that  un- 
furnished'' 

Mr  VINSON  That  is  for  Government 
(luarters 

Mr   JAMES  C   DAVIS      Unfurnished? 

Mr    VINSON      Unfurnished 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  In  both  in- 
stances the  rents  I  gave  come  under  that 
figure;  one  is  $75  and  one  is  $85  As  I 
said.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  rent 
They  are  suffering  now,  and  with  500 
more  Capehart  units  it  probably  means 
that  they  will  be  put  out  of  business. 

Mr  VINSON  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  of  the  500  units  the  committee  has 
authorized,  385  are  to  take  the  place  of 
inadequate  housing  units  on  the  base. 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  question  the  good  Judgment  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  the 
committee.    But  I  do  want  to  make  this 


suggestion  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
committee,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, take  another  look  at  it  and  see 
if  this  situation  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Jenssn]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  this 
debate,  especially  that  part  of  the  debate 
which  applies  to  the  cost  of  houses.  I 
was  in  the  building  game  for  24  years 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress,  and  I 
learned  something  about  the  cost  of  the 
difTerent  types  of  homes. 

We.  of  course,  all  know  that  many 
architects  like  to  build  a  home,  as  well 
as  other  type  buildings,  differently  than 
anyone  else  ever  built  one.  because  they 
feel  it  is  sort  of  a  living  monimient  to 
the  architect. 

A  house  can  be  built  oblong  or  square 
type  for  at  least  25  percent  less  than  a 
house  with  the  same  square  feet  of  floor 
space  can  be  built  with  12  or  16  inside 
and  outside  corners.  It  is  the  corners 
on  a  house  that  really  cost  money  to 
construct.  I  have  harped  on  that  sub- 
ject In  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Those  agencies  now  are  building  houses 
for  their  employees  almost  completely 
on  the  oblong  or  square  type  construc- 
tion. 

Here  axe  the  facts:  You  can  buy  stock 
millwork,  which  is  composed  of  doors, 
windows,  trim,  baseboards,  casings,  and 
outside  trim  of  every  nature,  for  about 
one-third  the  cost  of  specially  made 
millwork.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand 
why.  A  special  made  door  or  window. 
millwork,  or  trim  requires  that  they  take 
a  few  men  off  the  stock -producing  line 
and  put  them  at  work  building  these 
.'^pecially  made  windows,  doors,  and  trim. 

I  have  seen  federally  constructed 
homes  with  as  many  as  16  inside  and 
outside  comers,  starting  from  the  foun- 
dation. Then  it  is  necessary  to  build 
your  frame  to  correspond  with  the  foun- 
dation. Then  every  inside  and  outside 
corner  of  a  side  wall  requires  a  hip 
or  valley  for  the  roof  construction,  so 
you  have  the  same  numl>er  of  hips  and 
valleys  to  work  around  as  you  have  in 
the  foundation  and  frame.  On  the  in- 
side of  the  house  you  have  the  same 
number  of  corners. 

You  have  to  work  around  these  many 
corners  in  the  lathing  of  that  house. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  plastering. 
Your  trim  is  cut  up  in  short  pieces. 
much  shorter  than  they  are  in  oblong 
or  square  construction  that  has  only 
four  corners.  Then,  also  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  building  with  all  theee 
corners  and  the  special  trim,  windows 
and  doors,  will  be  at  least  twice  as  much 
over  a  period  of  years  than  is  required 
to  maintain  a  house  built  with  stock 
windows  and  doors  and  trim,  of  the  ob- 
long or  square  shaped  house  and  the 
painting,  labor  costs,  likewise,  is  much 
more.  I  can  assure  you  and  every 
builder  in  America  who  knows  anything 
about  the  business  will  tell  you  that  a 
hoiise  with  as  many  as  12  inside  emd 
outside  comers  will  cost  at  least  25  per- 
cent more  than  a  house  that  is  oblong 


or  square  with  only  4  corners.  I 
wonder  who  on  this  committee  is  going 
to  ride  herd  on  the  architects  and  on 
the  department  heads  responsible  for 
building  these  homes  to  see  to  it  our 
taxpayers'  money  is  not  wasted  as  is  too 
often  the  case  on  federally  built  build- 
ings, not  only  of  homes  but  on  all  other 
building  constructions.  Sure,  we  want 
adequate,  comfortable  modem  homes  for 
our  fighting  men  and  their  families,  but 
no  uimecessary  wasteful  construction  at 
the  whims  of  some  architects  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  from  which  this  bill  origi- 
nated. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  shall  be  glad  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tomorrow  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord with  your  comments  and  ask  for  a 
complete  study  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  my  esteemed 
colleague.  I  am  not  on  the  Military  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  someone  should  ask  the 
architects  and  the  departments  to 
bring  to  your  committee  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  these  homes,  which 
they  propose  to  build,  then  take  a  good 
look  at  them.  If  you  will  do  that  I'm 
sxire  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
huge  amount  of  money  you  can  save  by 
riding  herd  on  some  of  these  architects 
and  department  heads. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVE31S  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  did  not  want  to  get  mixed 
up  in  this  debate  on  this  housing,  but 
since  this  famous  GAO  report  has  spoken 
with  such  authority  and  with  such  im- 
pact on  the  committee  and  on  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  and  since  my  district  has 
been  mentioned.  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
we  did  In  my  part  of  the  country. 

We  had  a  base  being  built  for  the 
Marines.  The  Marines  have  gotten  what 
Is  left  over  for  many  years.  The  Marines 
built  a  base  in  Beaufort.  S.C,  the  place 
that  was  named  by  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]. 
"Hie  minute  people  got  wind  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  Marine  base  there 
many  speculators  went  out  and  built 
houses  all  over  everywhere.  Anybody 
who  could  finance  them  would  build 
them.  Many  were  not  worth  half  of 
what  was  asked  for.  When  I  got  wind 
of  this  I  went  to  the  FHA  and  told  them 
not  to  lend  any  money  on  that  sort  of 
construction,  that  they  were  not  good 
for  the  Marines,  and  the  FHA  did  exactly 
that.  They  knew  we  were  going  to  have 
decent  representative  housing  on  a  proj- 
ect costing  millions  of  dollars.  That  is 
what  happened  In  Beaufort. 

We  built  1.200  houses  for  this  Marine 
air  wing.  In  the  meantime  people  got 
financing  wherever  they  could,  but  the 
FHA  stopped  insuring  private  construc- 
tion for  the  most  part. 

Then  the  military  came  in  and  built 
this  $60  million  base  for  these  Marines. 
Good  housing  was  built  there.    They  got 


a  contractor  from  California,  and  he  did 
a  mighty  good  job.  They  are  fine  houses, 
and  I  do  not  think  anything  happened 
there  such  as  the  gentleman  described 
earlier  in  the  day. 

Somebody  has  got  to  stop  these  fly- 
by-night  builders  taking  advantage  of 
servicemen.  The  real  estate  lobby  got 
busy  and  began  putting  pressure  on,  tak- 
ing full-page  ads  in  my  paper.  The  real 
estate  lobby  said  that  300  houses  were 
on  foreclosure.  I  tell  you  that  is  more 
foreclosures  then  there  have  been  since 
old  Jean  Rabaut  sailed  in  there  in  1562. 
There  have  not  been  300  foreclosures  in 
the  100  years  since  old  Jean  Rabaut 
sailed  In.  It  is  wrong  for  the  selfish 
speculators  to  make  such  Inaccurate 
reports. 

Another  thing  to  bear  In  mind  Is  that 
this  housing  Is  for  the  marines.  Those 
marines  are  my  marines,  they  are  your 
marines.  Your  people  and  my  people 
want  them  housed  in  decent  quarters.  I 
have  worked  with  Carl  Vinson  since  I 
have  been  here,  20  years.  He  does  not 
have  any  sentiment  in  the  matter  of 
saving  Uncle  Sam's  money  when  It  comes 
to  providing  decent  housing  for  the  boys 
who  protect  us.  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  have  been  carrying  coals 
for  Carl  Vinson  for  20  years,  and  that 
Is  not  an  easy  way  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  may  say  that  Is  true  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Posi- 
tively. 

As  far  as  Charleston  is  concerned  the 
real  estate  lobby  took  paid  ads  In  the 
newspar>ers.  There  Is  where  is  located 
the  only  Polaris  base,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not 
that  is  the  only  base  we  have.  It  Is  a 
good  base  and  the  people  who  run  it 
have  got  to  be  taken  care  of.  As  I  say, 
the  real  estate  lobby  put  these  partial, 
ridiculous,  slanderous  page  statements 
in  the  newspapers.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  to  make  a  full-fledged 
Investigation  and  If  the  Investigation 
showed  they  did  not  need  the  houses 
down  there  for  them  not  to  be  built,  not 
to  build  them  if  they  could  not  justify 
them.  That  is  what  he  did.  That  In- 
vestigation took  place,  and  the  report 
came  out,  and  here  Is  what  It  says  in 
substance:  We  gave  them  500  Cape- 
hart houses.  Only  part  of  them  were 
built.  The  next  year  they  asked  for  200 
more. 

So  this  report  came  to  be  500  Cape- 
hart units  approved,  plus  the  1.000 
which  the  Navy  asked  for.  They  re- 
quested 1,500  total,  comprising  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  projected  shortage 
of  adequate  housing  In  this  area.  They 
did  not  get  the  1,500.  They  got  500,  the 
Navy  gave  them  200  more,  or  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  said  we  upped  that  to  500 
m  this  bill.  If  they  had  gotten  what 
they  asked  for  they  would  have  gotten 
1,500.  The  entire  1.500  units  is  only  35 
percent  of  those  now  eligible  and  38  per- 
cent of  those  scheduled  on  board  next 
year,  and  25  percent  of  those  projected 
for  June  30.  1964.  It  is  25  percent  of 
what  is  going  to  be  there  when  these 
submarines  will  be  operational  in  1964, 
That  is,  if  they  get  the  1,500.  We  gave 
them  a  total  of  1,000— not  1,500— which 
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\a  less  tlian  3S  percent  of  what  they 
needed.   Lee*  tluui  30  percent. 

What  haa  the  inivate  building  indus- 
try done?  Nothing.  TTiey  alleged  1,800 
vacancies  in  Charleston;  then  1.200: 
then  1.000.  We  made  an  investigation 
and  we  found  leas  than  500,  and  many 
were  not  worth  Uvlng  In:  that  is.  many 
of  them,  niat  is  my  community,  and 
that  is  what  our  coldblooded  investli^ra- 
tion  showed. 

You  know,  there  is  a  funny  thinar 
about  military  personnel:  they  propa- 
gate. A  lot  of  them  need  a  one -bed  room 
house;  a  lot  of  them  need  two  bf»drooms; 
some  of  them  three  bednxim.s:  and  .some 
four  bedrooms.  These  apartnienus  or 
whatever  they  were,  were  not  adequate 
for  their  needs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  ha.s  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chaimnn.  I  yield 
the  gentlonan  3  additional  mintites 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
Chairman,  we  have  the  PBM — SSNB — 
fleet  personnel  there,  and  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  destroyers.  We  havp  tha«?e. 
too:  so  does  Norfolk,  so  does  New  Lr»n- 
(ion.  They  have  destroyers  and  sub- 
marines, too.  Those  are  tho  fleet  nu- 
clear ballastic  submarines,  and  tiiey 
have  the  most  highly  traintxl  mtn  in  the 
world.  They  have  robbed  the  destroyer 
fleet;  those  boys  can  make  mor*"  money 
living  on  the  outside. 

If  we  do  not  give  them  hou.sos  they 
will  quit.  They  are  hiiihly  tram-d.  and 
they  will  not  live  in  ridiculou.s  >;hacks 
called  apartments. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chainr.an.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yl'-ld  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  JENSEN.  I  hope  the  i,'enth-man 
did  not  take  frMn  what  I  .said  in  any  of 
my  remarks  that  I  was  opposed  to  good 
hou.ses  for  our  fine  men  in  the  .services 
Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  The 
gentleman  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
this  matter  of  providing  for  our  service- 
men 

Mr  JENSEN.  I  do  not  want  the  tax- 
payers of  America  to  spend  up  to  25  per- 
cent more  for  these  hou.ses  than  :.^  nec- 
essary 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina     Nei- 
ther do  I     They  should  hrxw-  iid'^j-mte 
comfortable   houses,   and   we   are  oinsr 
to  try  to  ?et  that.     We  rrpresent  y^u  on 
that  committee,  and  we  do  the  very  best 
we  can     I  hoi>e  the  day  will  rnme  in  my 
time  that  we  will  not  have  these  Cipe- 
hart   houses.     As   the   rrentleman    from 
Virtrinia  FMr.  SkttrI  said.  I  want  hou.ses 
coldbloodedly      appropri.nted      by      the 
Hou.se.  making  them  come  up  hTP  and 
justify    it.    and    then    appropriate    the 
money     But  this  Is  a  fact  of  life,  a.s  my 
ch.TJrman   has  said.     We   either    -et    it 
the  Capehart  way  or  you  will  not  ret  it 
fhe  other  way.    You  are  not  "oin^  to  cret 
a   half-billion  dollars   for   hou.sin^'   any 
o'her   way.     That  is  why  we  rai.sed  it. 
We  are  ?oing  to  ret  these  nuclear  sub- 
marines, and  you  have  to  have  the  hous- 
in;,'.  or  you  will  not  have  your  defense 
force    We  welcome  the  gentleman's  con- 
tribution.   He  made  a  splendid  contri- 
bution to  this  matter. 
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Mr.  BECKER     Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  BECKER  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  I  picture  the  program  of 
housing  for  our  .servicemen  adequately 
and  well  there  i>  not  a  sinrle  .Member 
of  this  Hon.^e  or  the  other  hodv  who  will 
dlsa!?ree  with  the  statement  that  we 
must  have  adequ.ite  and  decent  housine; 
for  our  military  pe!<;onneI  One  fhin-r 
that  seems  to  d'sturb  all  of  us  i.s  the  cost 
of  the<e  houses,  the  diver^^if^ed  r('<:t  in 
variou-s  places  and  of  the  various  tvpcs 
If  we  eo  back  in  hi.-tcry  when  we  did 
build  houses  with  appropriated  money, 
we  fotind  we  were  pnyinT  creat  prices 
for  tl.cse  hou.ses. 

We  paid  ^rrat  sums,  far  and  beyond 
that  which  private  business  dem.indcd. 
That  is  what  my  coilpanie  from  Iowa 
IS  talkinr'  about.  That  applies  to  this 
houMiii,'  th.at  IS  "om-T  on  now.  AM  we 
are  cettin;;  in  rrovernm'iit  is  our  moneys 
worth  for  th^'  kii;d  of  housin-  we  build 
m  competition  with  private  housinc:  I 
say  to  you  thnt  it  is  a  w-ll-knovvn  fact 
thaf  we  are  pot  '-^ttm-'  e.mrarahlp  hous- 
in'T  for  the  -am"  cost  that  you  build  pri- 
vate hou.'^in"  This  is,  I  think,  the  i«:5ue 
that  i.>  ix»!nc  raised  f^day  I  think  that 
was  in  the  mind  of  th-  ".ntlcman  from 
Colorado  wh-^n  he  ta?kfd  about  increa.s- 
injT  the  number  of  Invcsti'-ations  poing 
on  I  do  not  quarrel  with  thi>,  but  I 
think  and  I  am  sure  that  our  chairman 
is  r-oint^  to  look  into  this  fully  ar.d  well 
in  tiie  years  to  come  when  we  are  au- 
thoriymrr  and  have  the  lesTx^n.sibility  to 
see  that  we  rref  hou-^in-  rcniparnble  with 
private   hou'^m" 

Mr    RRTRS  of  Sou^h  Carolina      The 
reason  we  put  In  these  hou.ses,  they  did 
not  tret  enoiu'h  o-it  of  the  i^ifc  adminis- 
tration      The    n«partm"nt     a.<ked     for 
th'^se  ho'i.se<;     I:;  my  case  the  Navy  a  ;ked 
for   1.000      Th"   budget   rav   th'-m   200 
W*^  cave  th  -m   ''oo    makmc   ,sno   m  all 
In  New  r  ond"n  they  d;d  not  j'et  any,  and 
Ih'V   n'^ed   th.m    f^rribly   ijad       W"   did 
n'^t     di>;crim!n;ite    about    th>.se    things 
TTf^se   houses    that    we   ndd   to   this   are 
so-r>!y  nreded.  and  the  fae»  of  life  which 
w"  faro  is  that  :f  wf>  do  not  vet  them  the 
CTpehart  way.  we  rlo  not  I'et  thom  at  all 
It  is  as  simple  as  that 

Mr  VTN.^r>N  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
8  mir.  it'^s  to  th'»  centi'-man  frr^m  liOu- 
i«:!ana'Mr  Moprison' 

Mr  Mt^d^RTSON  Mr  Chaii man.  since 
I  am  not  a  m^^mber  of  the  House  Com- 
mit-.e^  on  Amed  Services  or  the  Defense 
Subeommitt'^e  on  .Appropriations  I  do 
not  presume  to  speak  as  any  export  on 
mili'ar:.-  matters  But  some  385  o'her 
Members  of  this  body  are  not  members 
of  either  of  those  committees,  and  I  am 
.sure  many  of  them  have  convu-tmns 
about  our  national  defcn.se  which  are 
as  sincerely  held  as  my  own  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  sincerity  of  my  own  con- 
viction that  I  appre<":ate  the  upportunity 
which  the  di-'ttn^ulshod  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  .Armed  Stuvic'^''  ha.s 
now  riven  me  to  express  that  conviction 
Those  of  U.S  ulio  were  In  the  Con'.;rcss 
in  the  early  part  of  World  War  II  will 
recall  the  situation  which  confronted  us. 


To  be  quite  honest  about  it,  we  were  on 
the  allies  side  w,hose  condition  was  most 
L'rave  and  dark,  and  I  shall  not  soon 
foru'et    it       Fortunately,    in    those   days 

our  I'.reat  industrial  capacity  was  safe 
from  attack,  and  the  time  we  needed 
to  convert  from  peacetime  to  wartime 
pioduetmii  c<ni!(i  be  buuiiht.  Our  allies 
tx>u"h.t  It  'or  us  payinR  dearly  In  blood 
and  l;Ie 

But  the  oni>  rrcat  fa^-t  that  faces  u.s 
tr.(i.>y  is  that  we  can  no  lonrer  buy,  at 
any  pi  ie«^  a  i>eriod  of  erace  in  which  to 
I>ut  our  defen<^rs  in  order  It  is  certain 
that  if  war  is  to  be  prevented,  the 
stien;tii  of  Anv  rican  mi'itarj-  miRht  will 
do  it  It  is  equally  clear  that  if  war 
'hould  fome  in  spite  of  our  strength,  our 
ver>'  sun-ival  wU  depend  upon  the  depree 
;ind  ha'ance  of  our  stren';th 

So  military  stren  -th  can  no  Icnrer 
ho  a  last-minute  affair  It  must  be  in 
b'^tn",  and  .sufficient  beyond  doubt.  Id 
either  df-ter  or  win  a  war 

I  icquested  a  communication  from 
Mr  ,'ames  R  Wilson.  Jr  ,  in  behalf  of 
the  .Amerirnn  Lci^ion.  He  enclo.sed  a 
copy  of  a  r-'soiution  ad  jpted  by  the  1960 
National  Convention  of  the  .American 
Legion,  advisin?  that  the  Legion  still 
fully  supporis  that  resolution  The  final 
parai-'raph  of  the  resolution  states: 
N  iw,  lUcrcf'Jre,  be  It 

ivi-oirftt  b^  the  Amrnran  Lrgion  In  na- 
ttnnal  con rrn linn  as-r-r\hlrd  m  \t:,:Tit  Rrcch, 
r:-.  r-i  Orf.-.^,■r  :n  I'tr.o  ih.vi  »■«•  ur^e  ttr 
("orifrrr^  niicl  the  ndniliilPtrutlon  to  provirip 
iaH.X!rrni:n  flst-a!  suppxirt  and  uryei.i  devplnp- 
men'  nt  the  B  70  wpa^xjn  •vst«n.  In  Ita  en- 
tlniy  ttJid  t!i  quaniitu-s  wlii'-h  w».uld  mnke  It 
.k.i»;.Ab:(;  t<j  uur  >  ■perutiou.i:  lorrw  at  the 
I'iiTlleet  poA&lble  time 

Of  my  own  volition  and  on  my  oun  re- 
^pon.-ibility.  I  hold  the  same  view. 

In  order  that  my  own  iK>.sitlon  may 
not  be  misiindei  stood  let  me  gay  to  my 
collea.'ues  that  there  are  no  military  in- 
.stallations  m  the  Sixtii  Conu'ressional 
Di.stMct  of  Ix:)ui.siana.  which  I  have  the 
honor  U)  represent.  In  addition.  I  am 
imaware  of  the  existence  of  any  major 
(lefr-nse  indu.stry  in  my  district  Nor  do 
I  exp>oct  that  any  m.litary  install. iilon  or 
ilefni-e  industry  will  he  established  in 
my  di.stiict  as  the  result  of  anything'  I 
may  .siiy  here  today  I  simply  .speak  my 
own  conviction  in  b«'ha!f  of  more  than 
.»U0  )00  cons'.ituenLs  uho.se  interest  in 
survival  or  victoiy  is  .second  to  none 

li  .:  nr.ir.  •  m  1:15(5.  P\'deral  approprin- 
tions  were  made  av.nlable  to  beein  th-' 
tievelo;  ment  rf  an  intercontinental 
ijom'jcr  wh.ch  \\.Mild  flv  :•  OOO  miles  per 
hour.  Since  thai  time  tht  Conere^s  has 
continu"d  to  s  ipp,>rt  that  development 
Hut  tiiat  ippoM  has  seriously  waivend 
in  other  t  leuK^nt.s  df  the  G.)vernment 

The  development  program  wa.s  well 
underwav  jn  l> c^mbe-  of  l[*,',9,  when  tlie 
'•mi'hn'^i.s  w.i':  .'hift.xl  in  the  executive 
branch  from  the  full  developm^'nt  of  this 
weapon  system  to  a  smi-le  vehicle  Un- 
d^r  that  clian^e  we  v.ould  have  devel- 
oj'ed  a  s.n'Tle  prototype  air  vehiclo  ca- 
pable of  flyin-^'  2  000  miles  per  hour  but 
wi'hout  the  •^ubsv,v;tems  which  arc  man- 
datory if  this  vehicle  is  to  be  a  bombing 
weapon  system 

All  of  the  military  subsy.stcms'  con- 
tracts were  canceled.     AH  of  the  pro- 
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graming  and  scheduling  were  revised, 
and  the  projected  date  for  the  first  flight 
slipped  by  about  1  year. 

In  spite  of  this  action,  the  Oongress 
remained  firm  in  its  position.  Last  year 
we  insisted  that  the  full  program  be 
reinstated  and  provided  $265  million  for 
that  purpose.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  an  additional  $100  million 
available  if  that  amount  should  not  be 
needed  for  additional  fighter  planes. 
But  I  am  fearful  that  the  will  of  Con- 
gress is  again  being  subverted.  Events 
have  proved  that  the  extra  $100  minion 
is  not  required  to  procure  additional 
fighter  aircraft.  Neither  is  it  being  used 
for  the  development  of  the  B-70,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  body. 

A  recent  issue  of  Newsweek  stated: 

The  B~70  super  bomber  again  Lb  In  bad 
trouble.  A  planner  who  sat  In  on  a  recent 
budget  revision  coat  bearing  aald  the  proJACt 
was  clobbered.  If  this  la  so,  It  la  not  Inac- 
curate to  say  that  the  will  of  the  CongrMS 
W!i8  also  clobbered. 

During  each  succeeding:  year  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
body,  both  in  war  and  peace,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  has  brought 
to  the  floor  important  legislation  in  be- 
half of  our  national  defense.  He  has 
never  waivered  in  his  insistence  that  our 
defense  must  be  second  to  none.  There 
is  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  my  mind 
from  the  many  outstanding  presenta- 
tions he  has  niade  on  this  floor  in  be- 
half of  national  defense.  That  is  his 
continuing  philosophy  that  we  must  have 
a  balanced  defense,  be  certain  it  is  suf- 
ficient, and  steadfastly  support  it.  I 
well  recall  the  numerous  occasions  on 
which  he  has  denounced  half-hearted 
or  waivering  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  na- 
tional defense.  He  has  described  such 
action-s  as  "peaks  and  valleys"  and 
clearly  pointed  out  how  futile,  wasteful, 
and  dangerous  it  is  to  proceed  in  such 
a  manner.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  that  I  whole- 
heartedly embrace  his  philosophy  on  our 
defense  effort  and  to  add  that  it  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  he  will  apply  it  in  this 
case. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  about 
developing  the  B-70  at  a  cost  which, 
admittedly,  will  be  large?  We  need  only 
read  the  newspapers  to  get  one  answer. 

Within  this  month  we  were  advised  in 
the  press  that  the  great  airbase  which 
we  built  in  Dahran.  Saudi  Arabia,  will 
not  be  available  to  us.  as  a  wartime  asset, 
beyond  April  1,  1962.  when  our  treaty  ar- 
ran Icemen  t  expires.  We  are  put  on  notice 
that  the  strategic  airbases  that  we  built 
in  Morocco,  at  such  great  cost,  will  pass 
from  U.S.  control  in  1963.  This  simply 
means  that  we  must  move  to  the  SAC 
bases  in  Spain.  While  I  hold  great  hope 
that  our  relationship  with  Spain  will  in- 
.sure  the  continuing  availability  of  the 
Spanish  bases,  not  one  among  us  can 
insure  that  result. 

Throughout  the  world  today  we  find 
no  letup  in  the  will  or  actions  of  the 
Communist  forces  to  bring  about  our 
downfall.  At  the  same  time,  both  na- 
tionalism and  neutralism  are  on  the 
march.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  whether  we  face  the  militant  op- 


position of  communism  or  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  or  neutralism,  the  adequacy 
and  balance  of  our  military  forces  face 
an  imceasing  challenge.  If  we  are  de- 
nied the  use  of  five  SAC  support  bases 
because  of  neutralism  or  nationalism, 
and  we  are  told  that  is  true,  the  im- 
portant military  fact  is  that  they  are 
lost — not  why  they  were  lost. 

The  more  we  suffer  such  restrictions, 
the  greater  becomes  the  need  to  improve 
our  strategic  weapons.  Certainly  it  is 
important  to  continue  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  strategic  missile  capability. 
But.  I  do  not  foresee  the  day  when  a 
missile,  once  launched  and  beyond  re- 
call, will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  skills 
and  human  judgment  embodied  in  the 
crews  of  modern  aircraft.  Bombers 
cruising  at  2,000  miles  an  hour  or  more, 
from  sea  level  to  70,000  feet,  capable  of 
reaching  any  spot  on  the  globe  from  the 
United  States  in  5  hours,  would  tell 
friend  and  foe  alike  that  our  determina- 
tion to  win  is  backed  with  the  strength  to 
win. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  must 
raise  its  voice  again,  loud  enough  to  be 
both  heard  and  respected,  in  support  of 
the  full  development  of  the  B-70. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset.  I 
simply  express  my  feeling  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  representing  over  500,- 

000  constituents  who  desire  nothing  but 
freedom  with  dignity.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  the  B-70  means  nothing  to  them 
economically.  There  are  no  bases  in  my 
district  where  it  could  land,  and  no 
plants  in  which  to  produce  it.  I  exi>ect 
none  to  be  built.  If  my  constituents 
ever  see  one.  it  will  be  on  TV,  in  a  news- 
reel,  or  through  travel  to  some  distant 
airbase  where  it  may  be  stationed. 

Since  I  EF>eak  from  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal conviction  and  not  as  a  military 
expert,  I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  I  look  to  him  and 
the  able  members  of  his  committee  to 
provide  the  leadership  which  is  needed 
in  this  matter.  I  look  to  him  to  apply 
to  the  B-70  program  the  same  philos- 
ophy which  he  has  advanced  and  which 

1  have  followed  throughout  the  years. 
Take  this  program  out  of  the  peaks  and 
valleys  and  put  it  on  the  level  road  to 
success.  And  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  if  he  will  lead 
the  way.  here  stands  one  Member  who 
will  support  him  all  the  way. 

Blr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Elliott,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  rejwrted  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5000)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purpKJses,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  4510)  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  a  special  program  for 
feed  grains  for  1961." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4806)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  temporary  program  of 
extended  unemployment  compensation, 
to  provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  rate  of  the  Federal  imemployment 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes." 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5000)  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5000, 
v>ith  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Wilson]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  just  a 
word  on  behalf  of  the  Capehart  housing 
program,  as  advocated  by  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  Mr.  Vinson.  Eveiy- 
one  who  has  spoken  here  today  has 
stated,  first  of  all,  that  they  recognize 
the  need  for  housing  for  the  military^ 
even  those  who  have  been  opc>osed  to 
this  Capehart  program.  I  think  there 
has  been  some  confusion  as  to  just  what 
Capehart  housing  is  and  how  it  works. 
I  can  understand  it,  and  if  I  can  under- 
stand it.  I  think  anyone  in  this  body 
can  understand  it.  We  are  paying  out 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  on  housing  allowances  for  service 
personnel.  The  Government  instead  of 
paying  out  these  housing  allowances  to 
service  personnel  applies  it  to  pay  off 
mortgages  for  houses  available  to  the 
service  personnel  who  live  in  them.  It 
is  an  easy  way  for  the  military  to  ac- 
quire housing  without  additional  capi- 
tal expenditures  and  additional  tax  rev- 
enues. I  wonder  if  you  realize  how 
much  money  we  pay  out  in  tax  money 
every  year  for  these  housing  allowances. 
I  went  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions a  feW'  minutes  ago  and  found  out. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you.  We 
pay  out  for  the  Army  every  year  $322 
million  in  housing  allowances.  We  pay 
out  for  the  Air  Force  $351  million.  In 
the  Navy  the  figure  is  $321  million. 
That  is  $994  million,  almost  a  billion 
dollars,  that  we  are  paying  right  now 
for  housing  allowances.  We  give  the 
housing  allowance  to  the  service  per- 
sonnel. They  use  it  to  try  to  get  decent 
housing.  The  object  of  Capehart  hous- 
ing is  to  make  decent  houses  available. 
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I  wmnt  to  point  out  that  these  houses 
are  flnjincecl  with  taodtTldual  mortgage 
money.  They  are  Iwllt  by  contractors 
under  a  bid  system  that  allows  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  the  best  possible  house 
f  )r  the  dollars  invested.  It  Just  makes 
comouHisense  to  support  this  program. 

There  Is  no  questioii  about  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  bouses.  We  have 
tned  to  get  it  throush  capital  expendi- 
ture but  never  could  get  the  money  to  do 
It.  Throughout  the  years  whenever  this 
has  been  tried,  the  armed  services  have 
always  had  more  ImxxMrtant  critical  proj- 
ects m  the  military  constructicm  pro- 
gram that  have  necessitated  the  use  of 
the  money,  so  we  did  not  get  the  hous- 
injf  in  that  way. 

A  program  such  as  this  w;ll  -n  cJ-." 
end  save  money,  for  it  will  malte  reen- 
listment  more  attractive  and  will  .savp 
the  spending  of  hundreds  of  thou.iands 
of  dollars  in  the  training  of  i)ersunnel 
to  replace  those  who  rotate  throuji;h  our 
military  system.  When  they  know  they 
can  get  decent  housing  under  the  Cape- 
hart  housing  program  we  are  Roinfi  to 
have  a  greatly  reduced  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel, for  they  know  that  they  and 
their  families  will  be  well  taken  care  uf. 
That  is  a  very  cogent  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  we  should  support  th;^ 
program. 

Another  thing  to  remember  :.s  that  it 
can  be  done  without  the  expenditure  o' 
another  ta.x  dollar;  7.000  units  i.s  a  \eiv 
small  number.  That  mear^.s  that  only 
7,000  service  families  are  going  to  be 
adequately  housed.  It  does  not  mean 
an  additional  dollar  of  tax  revenue  will 
have  to  be  raised.  We  have  heard 
many  expressions  of  support  for  hous- 
ing for  the  military.  Is  it  sincere  or  is 
it  just  llpservice?  Our  vote  today  will 
tell. 

I  urtre  the  Members  to  support  this 
propram 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr   GuBSiRl. 

Mr.  GUBSER  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  thert^  will  be 
some  controversy  later  in  the  debate  on 
this  bill  re;,'arding  the  transfer  of  the 
Pood  Container  Institute  from  Ch:ca^:o 
to  the  State  of  Massachu-setUs.  This 
transfer  is  t)elng  opposed  by  a  number 
of  industries  on  the  west  coa-st  which 
furnish  fo<xl  to  the  Army.  However, 
this  objection  was  not  made  known  by 
these  industries  during  the  hcar:n;:s  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Service.s,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  Therefore.  I  feel 
that  I  am  morally  bound,  because  I  did 
not  raise  an  objection  during  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  to  support  th.e  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiW  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  U)  the  r:entle- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Tlie  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  I  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  protest  the  transfer 
of  this  institute  to  Natick,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  opposition  the  chairman.  I 
believe,  struck  out  the  item  and  sug- 
gested that  a  special  subcommittee 
would  be  appointed  to  look  into  it. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  dihgence.  I  am  merely 
stating  my  own  position,  that  my  own 
constituents  did  not  raise  an  objection 
durintf  the  hearings 

Since  this  transfer  has  bfen  pointed 
to  as  a  means  of  .saving  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  tlie  Quartermaster  Corps.  I 
wanted  to  .-^peak  of  it 

It  seems  to  me  'hat  by  thr-  apphcatnin 
of  commonsense  in.stead  of  stnct  ad- 
herence to  inflexible  reu'ulations  the 
Q«iartermaster  Corps  could  .save  millions 
of  dollars  I  am  .somewhat  familiar  with 
the  produce  ;ndu  try  and  Quarterm.Lster 
Corps  practices  lA'i  me  •;ive  '.  ou  just 
two  examples.  Ijtt  u.s  take  first  the  case 
of  fro7.en  strawberries.  Frozen  straw- 
berries a:<'  Rradrd  .-.  terms  ■  '  4  plus  1 
or  5  plus  1:  4  plus  1  m- ans  4  purLs  ber- 
ries and  1  part  sni;ar:  5  plus  1  me.^ns  5 
parts  berries  and  1  part  .suiiar  Now. 
God  Almirhiy  in  ma'UMni!  thie  straw- 
berries puLs  a  different  amount  of  su^'ar 
in  different  lots  of  strawberries 

So  :n  crdtr  t  ">  :idhfrf  exactly  and 
preci.sely  to  4  plus  1.  or  5  plus  1  r.rad' 
yo'i  have  to  have  c mtinuois  insfx-clion 
of  each  ar.d  every  package  that  comes 
off  the  production  line  and.  Mr  Ch:iir- 
m:in.  that  costs  money 

Just  recently  in  m:  own  con'^rrssumal 
district  a  company  haj'pened  to  tuive  a 
vast  quantity  nf  frozen  strawberries 
which  graded,  !e^  us  say.  4  5  to  1  In 
other  words,  thf-re  were  more  b'-rries  in 
them  than  th-  4  plus  1  ;Tade.  Hiey 
offered  to  .sell  those  ber;  les  at  the  price 
of  4  p!u^  1,  in  other  words,  they  were 
offf'rin,'  a  'ipe:  io:  product  for  less 
money  Bit  the  AiTny  Quartrrmrister 
said.  "No.  It  rnu^t  be  exactly  4  plus  1  ■ 
'Ih.i'  is  silly  when  thro^mh  strict  adher- 
ence to  a  rule  ii!5tr>ad  ^f  the  law  of  com- 
monsense the  V  Fi  Government  pa.sses 
up  an  opportunity  to  K<'t  a  t)etter  prod- 
uct for  le.ss  money  It  m-  ans  that  the 
producer;  of  frc/cn  strawb^-mes  ab.so- 
lutt'ly  cannot  prfxiucc  the  ijrade  that  is 
required  under  Quariermaster  jrocure- 
ment  regulations 

Here  is  the  second  examplf  I  nm 
familiar  with  a  produce  company  u  hich 
ships  weet  corn  to  the  Army  You  can 
sell  corn  in  a  u->ed  crate  which  costs 
about  12  or  13  cents,  or  you  can  ship  it 
m  a  n^'w  crate  wh  ch  costs  alxiut  40 
cents.  The  common  prartue  of  all  trri)- 
cery  stores  and  all  retail  outlets  which 
are  close  to  the  production  point  is  to 
buy  in  a  used  crate  But  the  US.  Army. 
if  they  are  i'oimr  to  use  that  c<irn  'ust 
15  or  20  miles  from  the  point  of  oruritv 
requires  that  it  be  in  a  new  crate  which 
IS  opened  up  and  thrown  out  in  the  lush- 
can.  Thi.>  result;  in  an  tncrea.se  in  the 
price  of  that  product  of  from  IS  to  25 
percent.  Most  retail  outlets  like  Safe- 
way Stores,  and  all  of  your  better  gro- 
cery stores  th^t  are  experienced  In  mer- 
chandi.sine.  will  buy  in  u->ed  crates 
But.  no,  the  Quartermaster  book  says  it 
has  to  be  nc.v.  .'-i)  tlu'  Army  buys  in  a 
new  crate,  tlirows  it  out  in  the  a.-hcan 
ar-.d  wastes  your  money  and  mine. 

So  I  suetrest,  without  takinsr  a  povitinn 
for  or  ai.;ainst  the  transfer  of  tins  In- 
stitute to  Massachusetts,  that  if  the  ob- 
jective is  to  save  money  tlie  Quarter- 
master  Corps   might   well   exanune   its 


practices  on  procurement  and  start  ad- 
ministering them  with  commonsen.se  in- 
stead of  ;idheiing  to  the  letter  of  the 
rec\ilation 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
miMut/^  to  the  j?entlemnn  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Y.ATxsi. 

Mr  YATES  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  tjentleman  from  Penn.sylvanla  for 
his  t;raciou.snco.s  in  yieldinrr  me  this  time, 
which  I  take  for  the  purpo.se  of  advl.sing 
the  Hou.se  that  I  propo.se  to  offer  an 
amendment,  when  the  bill  i.s  read  in 
commute*'  for  amendment,  to  strike 
from  It  that  portion  which  would  au- 
thorize the  expenditure  of  $3  8  million 
for  I  he  establrhmcnt  of  the  Food  and 
Conuiiner  Insutuie  in  Mas,sachusetts. 

I  want,  too.  to  .state  at  the  out.set  that 
I  was  treated  with  the  greatest  courte.sy 
and  cooperation  by  the  distinguished 
cli.'.iiman.  Mr  Vinson,  last  year  when  I 
appeared  before  the  committee  at  that 
t.me  m  uppoMluni  to  the  move.  As  I 
indicated  a  fe-v  moments  ayo,  on  Uiat 
occasion  the  chairman  was  pracioiis 
enou'h  to  strik"  the  item  from  the  bill 
and  ap5X>int  a  subcommittee  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  checkmfT  into  the  matter. 
Tliat  su!)Comm;ttce  did  a  fine  job  within 
the  limlt.itions  of  the  information  that 
was  aTided  to  it  by  the  Army  I  be- 
lieve, hrwrver,  that  all  of  the  informa- 
tion w  !.:i-h  could  have  been  available  was 
not  tivep  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
.^rmy  At  no  time  did  the  .Army  ever 
attempt  to  present  Lhc  issue  fairly — it 
never  mnde  available  a  fair  comparative 
eo-v-t  study  showing  the  costs  of  a  build- 
in"  in  Chieaeo  of  the  same  size  as  that 
it  wanted  In  Natick  The  comparison 
was  made  between  a  new  buildin,^:  at 
Nafick  and  the  obsolete  edifice  in  which 
the  huildin»?  is  now  lixrated 

P  ar'i>ears  to  me  from  my  investi^a- 
tion  of  the  case  that  the  Army  always 
had  in  mind  moving  this  Institute  from 
Ctiica"o  to  Natick,  Ma.ss  ,  to  the  point 
where  it  refu.sed  to  pive  the  comm.ittee 
anv  inf  >rmatlon  about  the  cost  of  con- 
stnictiniT  a  new  building  in  Chicago.  Ill  . 
to  Imuse  this  Institute.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  the  hfannirs  before  the  Ho'.ise 
N^ilitary  Con.struction  Appropriations 
Committee  for  1961.  this  interchan'ie 
trxik  place  b<'tween  the  K'entleman  from 
Calilomia  'Mr  SnrpiwRDl  and  Gen- 
eral S<^«inan  of  the  Quartermaster  Corj^s. 
Tliis  is  on  pai-e  646  of  the  hearings: 

Mr     .'^IIPPP\RD    In   prc.sfnling    to    the   Con- 

CTr('";s  v  •I.'-  pr'  .'rnTi  f  t  the  cun-v^lidallon  iit 
Nitlrk  In  1952  t.'i"!  S'rrplary  of  V.\e  Army 
s'ateti  that  th*"  f'wx!  iind  cf  rUHlner  rrsenri  h 
must  remain  m  C'hlr;i.")  and  no  future  re- 
qu(»st  wo'ild  bo  m.idP  to  Consfres.";  for  run- 
p-irtiHR  fn.  lUlies  f'lr  It  at  Natick  unle«i!  tht-re 
shi,ul i  be  a  complete  rhaiige  In  the  chnr- 
urt'T  :  f  tJio  ;.i!)wrriL>  ry  What  cuniplele 
rhAi;^<>  In  the  c-.'.arac'.er  I'f  Uie  liib«)rati'ry 
h  v»  taJcrn  place  smre  UOJ  to  JU'^tlfy  the 
rtifT-TPn-e  In  rnnrept  between  what  wts 
to'itillcd  then  and  w!,  it  l-s  now  present-»^d'' 

Ofner.il  SEXUfN  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
f!;:iirman  In  19  'J  Uif  Army  had  no  In- 
tention of  muvlng  from  Chlra<<o  However, 
that  vi.is  8  years  a.^i>  Aa  I  mentioned,  thla 
1.80e  ooO-sqiiure-ro<'l  building  now  Is  a 
rh.iin  around  the  neck  of  the  FiK^d  ajid  Con- 
tainer Institute. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  was  refer- 
ring to  the  building  In  which  it  is  now 
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housed  In  the  city  of  Chicago  and  told 
Congress  that  this  Is  an  imeconomlcal 
building  to  run,  but  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  never  told  this  committee  nor  did 
It  ever  tell  the  subcommittee  that  a  com- 
parable building  could  be  built  on  the 
campus  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolocy  cheaper  than  it  could  be  built  in 
Natick,  Mass. 

And,  I  say  to  the  Hotise  now  that  we 
can  build  in  Chicago  the  same  kind  of  a 
buildinp  that  the  Army  proposed  to  this 
committee,  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
Army  can  do  it  in  Natick,  Mass.  And,  I 
.say  to  the  House  that  constructing  this 
building'  in  Chicago  will  permit  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  to  perform  the 
mission  of  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute better  in  Chicago  than  it  can 
perform  it  in  Natick.  Mass. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  for  a  moment 
the  mission  of  this  Institute,  which  Is  to 
find  the  best  way  to  provide  food  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  and  I  ask 
you,  where  is  it  better  to  have  this  Insti- 
tute located,  in  the  heartland  of  the 
agricultural  section  of  our  coimtry  or  In 
the  beautiful  foothills  of  some  secluded 
spot  in  Massachusetts?  I  think  the  an- 
swer is  obvious. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  just  want  my  be- 
loved and  distingiiished  friend  to  know 
that  this  is  not  a  secluded  spot  in  the 
foothills  of  New  England.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  probably  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  greatest  research  centers  in  all 
the  world. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  it  is  a  research 
center,  but  it  cannot  compare  with 
those  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  My  de- 
scription of  its  location  in  the  beautiful 
foothills  of  Massachusetts  was  accord- 
in?  to  what  some  of  the  Members  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts  told  me  last  night.  And, 
I  say.  no  matter  where  it  is  located,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  a  better  location 
would  be  in  the  great  granary  of  Amer- 
ica, in  the  center  of  our  agricultural 
riches,  and  not  in  one  of  the  eastern  tips 
of  our  country. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  was  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  And  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Did  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  ever  make  avail- 
able to  you  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mitttv  any  information  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  111  ,  or  did  it  insist  upon  com- 
paring the  building  which  it  proposed 
to  build  in  Natick  with  the  existing  loca- 
tion in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  In  reply  I  will  say 
that  the  Army  did  make  available  to  us 
an  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building  on  the  campus  of 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  and 
also  a  new  building  on  the  grounds  of 
Fort  Sheridan,  111. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this:  Did  the  Army  give  you  a 
comparison  based  on  the  same  size? 
It  did  not.    The  offer  that  was  made  by 


the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago 
was  predicated  upon  square  footage  of 
1.8  million,  which  is  the  exact  footage 
today  of  the  center  in  Chicago.  The  new 
building  at  Natick  will  contain  only 
120,000  square  feet,  and  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  based  upon  this  square 
footage  the  bulldint;  can  be  constructed 
more  economically  in  Chicago, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Of  course,  I  will 
have  to  disagree  with  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  from  California  IMr, 
Doyle],  and  I  had  no  interest  either  in 
Chicago  or  Natick.  Our  ob.jective  was 
to  make  a  decision  that  would  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  We  took  a  very  careful  look 
at  both  sides  of  this  matter  and  found 
that  the  taxpayers  would  be  saved  $900.- 
000  a  year;  and  this  was  the  basis  of  our 
decision, 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  ba.sis  of  that 
comparison  was  the  building  to  be  con- 
structed In  Natick  and  the  building  lo- 
cated at  the  present  site  in  Chicago 
which  is  admitt-edly  uneconomical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr,  Yates]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled , 

TITLE    I 

Sec.   101.  The  ScTctnry  of  the  Army  may 
establish    or    develop    military    installations 
and     facilities    by    acquiring,    constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site     preparation,     appurtenances,     utilities, 
and  equipment,  for  the  following  projects: 
Inside  t>ic  United  States 
Continental  Army  Command 
(First  Army) 

Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts:  Operational 
facilities.  $626,000. 

(Second  Army) 

Camp  A.  P.  Hill,  Virginia:  Training  facili- 
ties. 8284.000. 

Port  Knox,  Kentucky:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  utilities,  $492,000. 

Fort  Meade,  Maryland:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties, supply  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
administrative  facilities,  $2,211,000. 

Camp  Pickett,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$396,000, 

Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland:  Troop  housing, 
»305,000. 

(Third  Army) 

Port  Benning.  Georgia;  Operational  and 
training  facilities.  $10,524,000. 

Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Operational 
facilities.  and  maintenance  facilities, 
$521,000. 

Port  Campbell,  Kentucky:  Utilities, 
•618.000, 

Ptort  Rucker,  Alab.ama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $1,571,000. 

Port  Stewart,  Georgia:  Operational  and 
training  facllltlea,  maintenance  facilities. 
and  administrative  facilities,  $1,240,000. 

(Fourth  Army) 
Port   Bliss,   Texaa:    Supply    facilities,    ad- 
ministrative   faclllUes,    troop    housing,    and 
UtUltlM,  $455,000. 


Fort  Hood.  Texas:  Operational  and  train- 
ing facilities,  maintenance  facllittes,  and 
supply   facilities,   $3,054,000. 

Fort  sm,  Oklahoma:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
hoEplta!  and  medical  facilities,  and  utilities, 
$8,695,000. 

(Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas:  Troop  housing,  $99,- 
000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri:  Troop  hous- 
ing, community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $4,- 
081.000. 

(Sixth  Army) 

Camp  Irwin,  California;  Ground  improve- 
ments. $350,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington:  Operational  fa- 
cilities and  maintenance  facilities,  $524,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California:  Maintenance  facili- 
ties   and    supply    facilities,    $1,357,000. 

Yuma  Test  Station,  Arizona:  Maintenance 
facilities,  administrative  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $388,000. 

(Military  District  of  Washington) 

F(/rt    Myer.   Virginia:    Troop    housing    and 

uu:,t\e?.  $2,120,000, 

Technical  services  facilities 

(Chemical  Corps) 

Army  Chemical  Center.  Maryland:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  and 
meUic^  facilities,  $4,029,000. 

(Corps  of  Engineers) 
Fort    Bel  voir,    Virginia:    Operational    and 
training    facilities,     research,     development, 
and   test   facilities,   and  maintenance   facili- 
ties, $1,973,000. 

(Ordnance  Corps) 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland :  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities,  and 
utilities,  $1,127,000. 

Point  Mugu,  California:  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  test  faculties,  $100,000, 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Research,  de- 
velopment,   and    test   facilities,   $5,038,000. 

Savanna  Ordnance  Depot,  Illinois:  Utili- 
ties. $382,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$2,000,000 

(Quartermaster  Corps) 

Atlanta  General  Depot,  Georgia:  Mainte- 
nance  facilities,  $231,000. 

Columbus  General  Depot,  Ohio:  Admin- 
istrative facilities.  $988,000. 

Fort  Lee.  Virginia:   UtUltles,  $84,000. 

Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center.  Natick,  Massachusetts:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $3,812,000. 

Richmond  Quartermaster  Depot,  Virginia: 
Administrative  facilities  and  community 
facilities,  $600,000. 

Sharpe  General  Depot,  California:   Opera- 
tional and  training  facilities,  $202,000. 
(Signal  Corps) 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Operational  fa- 
cilities, $2,228,000. 

Lexington  Signal  Depot,  Kentucky:  Util- 
ities, $33,000. 

(Medical  Service) 

Walter   Reed    Army   Medical   Center,   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia :  Medical  facilities,  $45,000. 
(Transportation  Corps) 

Fort  Eustls,  Virginia:  Training  facilities, 
$1,253,000, 

United  States  Military  Academy 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York:  Training  facilities,  $4,- 
222.000. 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Clarksvllle  Base,  Tennessee:  Utilities, 
$238,000. 
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Sandla  Bum.  New  liMClco:  Operational 
facilities  and  community  facllltlee.  •!.- 
744  000 

Army  Component  Command* 
,  United  State  Army  Air  Defense  Command) 

Various  locatlona:  Operational  facllltlee. 
supply  facilities,  administrative  faclUtlefl, 
M\(i   utilities,   11,743,000. 

I  Alaska    Command    Area  i 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
iiul   utilities,  •5,951.000. 

I  Pacific  Command  Areat 

AlUunanu  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii: 
Utilities.  W6.000 

Sch.jfleld  Barracks.  Hawaii:  Maintenance 
facilities   and   supply  faculties,   »9 18.000 

Various  locations:  Operational  faclUtle.". 
W14000 

Outride   the  United   States 
I  Ordnance   Corps) 

Kwajaleiri  Island:  Research,  development, 
and  teat  facilitle-s,  supply  facilities,  commu- 
nity facilities,  utilities,  and  ground  Improve- 
ments.  17  034  000 

Asceruildn  Island:  Research,  development 
and    test   faclUtlee.   11.000.000. 

I  Army  Security  Agency  i 

Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  community  facilities, 
utiliMPS    t2  586,000. 

Army   Component   Comnuiiicis 
(  Pacific  Command  Area  i 

K^>reu  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
'roop  housinK  community  facUifles,  u'lU- 
ties    and   ground   Improvements,    115.461  Otx) 

Fort  Buclcner,  Okinawa:  OperaMonal  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities, 
and  community  facilities.  $6,676. 00<1 

Camp  Tomllnson,  Japan:  OperatMnal  f.«- 
cHitles.  •50  (X)<) 

Guam      R'-al  estate.  •80.000 

iE>jro;>«'an   Command    .^rea) 

Prance  Operational  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  •4.230.000 

Germany  Operational  and  training  facil- 
ities,  troop  h'luslng.  and  utilities,  •7.106.000 

Classified  locations:  Oporatlop.al  f.iClUtles 
and    iMMtles   •3,105.000. 

I  Caribbean  Command   Areut 

Port  Allen.  Puerto  Rico     UtUUles    •381  0<X) 

Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone  Community  fa- 
cilities and  utilities.  •582.000 

Sec  102  The  Secretary  of  tl^.e  .Army  m.^y 
establish  or  develop  classified  niUlt.iry  In- 
sUllatlons  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing converting,  rehabilltatlni,'  or  In- 
stalling perm.anent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acqulsl'ion  site  prep- 
aration appurtenances,  utilities  and  equip- 
ment In  the  Mtal  amount  of  •«  245  ooo 

Sec  103  Tne  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy  may 
estabU-sh  .  r  develop  Army  Install.itlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  ciaistruotion 
made  ne.  essary  by  changes  In  Army  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  unft>re- 
seen  resear'  h  and  development  require- 
ments i)r  improved  production  schedules  If 
the  .SecreUry  of  Defense  determines  that  de- 
ferral of  such  construction  for  inclusion  in 
the  next  military  construction  authorization 
Act  WoUld  be  inconsistent  with  Interests  of 
natKjnal  security,  and  In  connection  there- 
with to  acquire,  construct,  convert  r-habil- 
itate  or  install  permanent  or  tem{>iriu-y 
public  works.  Including  land  acquisition. 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities 
and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of 
•  10,0<K)000  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Commlttt-es  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  imme- 
diately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  .my 


public  work  undertaken  under  this  .section 
Including  those  real  esUte  actions  pertain- 
ing thereto  This  authorljwitlon  will  expire 
as  of  September  30.  1962.  except  for  those 
public  works  projects  concerning  which  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  have  been 
notified    pursuant    t^)    this    section    prior    to 

that  date 

S«c  104  In  accr>rd:in.'''  Ai'.h  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  (69  suit  646  J  ;us  ;ane:uled  the  Se<- 
retaj-y  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  construct 
family  housing  for  'vrupancy  ivs  public  quar- 
ters at   the  following  Ux-atlons: 

Inside  thr  United  States 

Port  Belvulr.  Virginia.  230  units. 

Fort  Bennlng,  Creorgla.  .=>00  units. 

Port  Stewart.  CVeorgla.  160  units 

Port  Sam  Houston.  Texa^s.  2()0  units 

Camp  Irwin.  California.  J40  units 

Port  Mver.  Virkrlnl.i    5J5  units 

R<x-ky  '  M  lun'aiti  .\rsenul.  Cok»rado,  40 
units 

Plcatmny  Arsen  il   New  Jersey.  34  units 

Sharp*  General  I>;-.t.  California,  50  unlU. 

0!if>id»-  the  Unitrd  State* 
Canal  Zone.  Atlantic  Side   200  units 
Canal  Z«):ie   Pacific  Side    5o0  units 
Sw        11)5       lai       Pibli-      I^w      85  685       as 
amended      .-^    .unendcd     under     the    heading 

IN.SIDI     THK     UNn-EI)     StATtS  Ul     HeCtlcih      101 

as   follows 

Under  the  s'lbheading  riti  o  fori  es  fa.;  im- 
TIE."  (Slx'h  .\rmy  .Areai  with  resi>ect  U> 
P<.>rt  Lewis  W.ishlngton  strike  out  •!  085- 
00<J"  and  Insert  in  place  thsreof     •1.257  IXK)' 

(bi  Public  Law  85-686.  as  amended  Is 
.in. ended  by  striking  out  In  claus.}  ill  of 
.stctim   502  the  tunoiints  "•l  10.625.000"   and 

•  <I0  535  iX)0  ■  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
»11')  7'»7  000  '     and     •••310,707.000'.     respec- 
tively 

Srr  K'W  lai  Publi>  l-i*  86  14'J  as 
an«ridi-'l  ..-^  amended  under  the  heiuling 
•Inside  rut  United  States  .  in  section  101 
as  f.illows 

Under  the  subhi-aUirvg  rtcHNUAL  sehvices 
r.M  n.nriEs  (Chemical  C<J>rps)".  with  respect 
to  Dtig*a>   Proving  Ground.  Utah,  strike  out 

•  '>.''2  000  •     and     insert      in      place     thereof 
Ji6tV).0<X) 

ibi  Public  Law  86  14J  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  Ftrikink:  out  in  section  102 
the  amount  »81830  000'  and  Inserting  In 
place    ^hereof      $83  876  OOO". 

(ci  Public  Law  86  149.  as  amended.  U 
amended  by  strlkliig  out  In  clause  i  1  i  of 
section  402  the  amounU  »73  652.100'" 
♦81  830  OOO'  and  $189,692  lOO  and  Insert- 
ing In  place  thereof  •73  720.100'  '  »83.- 
H7>jn(M)      .md      $191  806.100'\   respectively 

Sec  107  (a»  Public  Law  86  500  Is 
amended  under  the  he.KlinR  I.mside  the 
ItNTTED    STAT»a  ■    III    Section    101    as    folhjws 

Under  the  subheading  '  riEio  forces  f»- 
ciLrriFS  Fifth  Army  Area  i  with  respect  t«> 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri,  strike  out  ••9.- 
087  OOO-  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
•  $n.73I  000' 

(b(    Public    Law     88  500    is    amended    by 
striking    out    in    clause    (ll     of    section    502 
«76.631.00O'  and     •143.561  OOO"   and   Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  ■•79.276.000     and     $146  - 
205.000      respectively 

TITLE     II 

?Ef  20!  The  Se<retary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing 
convertuik;  rehabUlt.itlng  or  installing  per- 
manent, or  tem[>or.vry  pvibllc  works.  Includ- 
ing site  prep.iration.  appurtenances  utilities 
and  equipment  for  the  following  projects 
Inside  the  United  Stitci 
Shlpy;ird  Facilities 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Car- 
olina: Operational  facilities  and  supply  fa- 
cilities. $700,000 


Naval  Shipyard  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Main- 
tenance f.icllltles    $211,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania     Maintenance  facilities,  •4.000,000 

Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire Maintenance  facilities,  administrative 
facilities,    luid    utilities.   $1,774,000 

Naval  Shipyard    Mare   Island.  Vallejo.  Cal- 
ifornia      Operational    f.icllltles.   $417,000 
Fleet    n.use   F.icllltles 
N.nal  Station    Ch.irleston    South  Carolina 
Medical    f.icllltles.    tr'-^p    housing,   and    utili- 
ties and  groiind   improvtinents    $5,951,000 

Naval     Station.     I>)ng     Beach,     California 
Operational   facilities   and   utilities.   •720,000 
Naval   SUUKjn     Mayport.   Florida       Medical 
facilities,  •570,0(M) 

Na\al  Weap.ms  F;u-lllties 
(  Training  btaliona  ( 
Naval  Air  Station.  Glynco   Georgia      Gain- 
ing  fiicilitlei,  •6.39. OOO 

NaviU  Air  Station.  Memphis  Tennessee 
Community   facilities.  $94,iXX) 

I  Field  support  stations) 
Naval      Air     Station       Brunswick,      Maine 
learning     f.icllltles      $211, (XX) 

N.ival  Air  St.ition,  Cecil  Field,  Florida 
OlM-ratlon.il    f.icllltles,    $»i8  OOO 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Statl<jn.  Fallon 
Nevada      Utilities     $772  000 

Naval     Air    Htati  )n,    Lem<x)re.    California 
SupplN    f.icllltles  and  ground   improvements, 
$27*>  iMXJ 

Na\al    Air    .'•tatlon.    MIratnar.    California 
Operilional  f.iclllties    maintenance  facilities. 
and    utilities    $2  591  (XX) 

N.ival  Air  station  Norfolk  Virginia 
Maintenance    facilities    $435  000 

N.ival  Air  Station    North  I.sland    San  Diego 
Calllornia     0[Kratlonal    facilities,   $1  480.000 
Niival  Air  Station    Oceana,  Virginia     Main- 
tenance   facilities     $161  (KX) 

iM.irlne   Corps   air   stations) 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort    South 
C.irolina      Operational   facilities,   $11(0  iXX) 

Miirme  Corps  Air  St.ition  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina  Oi>erat;onal  facilities  main- 
tenance faclllMes  supply  facilities  adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
improvements     $4  864  000 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station  El  Toro  C.iU- 
fornia      Oj>eratlonal    facilities.    $463  000 

Mirme  Corps  Air  F.icility.  New  Hiver 
N  rth  Carolina  Training  facilities  main- 
tenance facilities  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements.    $2.731000 

(Fleet  readiness  stations  i 
Naval    Ammunition    Depot.   Ctaicord     Cali- 
fornia      Research,     development      and      test 
racllities     $345,000 

Naval  Propellant  Plant    Ii.di  in  Head    Mary- 
land   Supply  facilities    ?46o  o<x) 
R.-v.-iirch      development      tes:     and     evalun- 
tloii    statlonsl 
Na\al  Ordnance    lest   S'.iiion    China  Lake. 
California     Utilities.  $1  086  IXX) 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehurst.  New  Jersey 
Operational    facilities    $1  628  (KMi 

Pacific  Mi.'slle  Range  Point  Mugu  Cali- 
fornia Utilities,  at  Point  Arguell'  supply 
facilities,  medic.il  facilitu-s  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvements,  and  on  S.m  Nicolas 
Island,  operation, ll  facilities  research,  de- 
velopment and  test  facilities  and  utilities. 
$2  7H 1  0<X) 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  White  Oak. 
Maryland  F^esearch  development  and  test 
facilities     ♦240  000 

^Upp'.'.     Faiilltles 
.Military    lndu->trlal   Supply    Agency     Phlla- 
delpht.i      Pennsylvania       Adniinistr.itlve     fa- 
cilities  •82,'i,000 

Marine   Corps   Facilities 
Marine  Corps  B.use,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia     Operational    and    training    facilities, 
supply     facilities      administrative     facilities. 


troop  housing  and  community  faculties,  and 
utilities  and  ground  Improvementi,  •0,101.- 
000 

Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantlco,  Virginia: 
.(V.  I  min  1st  rati  re  facilities,  tllS.OOO. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  TwentTntne  Palms, 
Cal  'ortii:i      Hospital    facilities,    f  1.100,000. 

.■^"ervlce  School  Facilities 

N  .  a;  .Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland:  Op- 
rrationnl  and  training  facilities,  and  troop 
houslnu   $9  687.000 

N.ival  Station,  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia:  Op- 
eiatiinial  facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
niuniiy  I.iciliues.  and  utiliUea.  96.000,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes,  Illi- 
nois Medical  facilities,  and  troop  housing, 
(4  9.i2  000 

Naval  Schools  Mftre  Island.  Vallejo.  Call- 
lornia: Training  facilities,  administrative 
f.icr.itles  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
•2.21  1. 000 

Naval  Pijft  Griiduate  School.  Monterey, 
f.ililornla     Iralning  f:\cllitlea.  •2.463,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Antl-Submarlne  Warfare 
T.ictical  School.  Norfolk.  Virginia:  Training 
fa.  Iliue.s  •868.000 

Medical    Pacllltles 

Naval  H-.'-jiital.  Long  Beach,  California: 
Hospitiil    f.icllltles.    and    utilities,    $8,763,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Portsmouth.  New  Hamp- 
shire     Hospital    facilities,  f60,000. 

Communication  Pacllltles 

Naval  RAdlo  Station,  Ann.'vpolls.  Maryland: 
Operational  faclIlUes.  •SKX),000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina:  SupfHy  facul- 
ties. ^240  000 

Naval  Radio  Station.  Cheltenham.  Mary- 
land    Oiieratlonal   facilities,  •161.000. 

NsvBl  Radio  StaUon,  Dtxon,  California: 
Tro-  p  housing   •165.000 

Naval  Communication  StJition,  Kodlak. 
Alaska      Operational    faclUUes,    #77 ,000. 

Outside  the  United  Statct 
Na.*l  Wcapoii*  PaclUtlea 

Naval  Magazine,  Cartagena,  8p«ln:  UtUt- 
tles,  •116.000. 

Marine  Corp*  Air  Paclllly.  Putema,  Oki- 
nawa: Operational  facilities,  and  admlnla- 
traUve    facUlUes.    •1.P27.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Pacility.  Iwakunl.  Japan: 
Opf'ratlonal  facilities.  •1.375.000. 

Naval  Air  Pacility.  Naha.  Okinawa:  Maln- 
teiiance  fiicUltlcs.  •1.7»1.000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities.  •90,000. 

N.ival  Station.  Rota,  Spain:  Maintenance 
facl.ltiea.  and  hospital  facillUes,  •3,165,000. 

M.irine  Corps  Facilities 
C.imp  Sniedley  D.  Butler.  Okinawa:  Opera- 
tional fiuMUtles,  medical  facilities,  adminis- 
trative facilities,  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements.  $3,238,000. 

S».-.  202  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
estvibllsh  or  develop  clasalfled  naval  Instal- 
lations and  ficlUtles  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding li.nd  acquisition,  aite  preparation, 
appurunances.  utilities,  and  eqiUpment  In 
l:ie  U'al  amount  of  $30,719,000. 

Set.  2o3  Tt\c  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  may 
establi.'^h  or  develop  Navy  InstaUatlons  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
niiuie  noce.'Siiry  by  changes  In  Navy  mlaelons, 
new  weapons  develo{>ment8.  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  improved  production  achedulea.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  def«- 
ral  1)1  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the 
nt  xt  military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  interests  of  na- 
tional securUy.  and  In  connection  therewith 
'o  ;icqulre.  construct,  convert,  r^abUltate. 
or  ii\iitall  permanent  or  temporary  pub- 
lic works.  Including  land  acquisition.  Bite 
preparation,     appurtenances,    utilities,    and 


equipment.  In  the  total  anx>unt  ot  •10,000,- 
000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  his  designee.  shaU  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatlrea,  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  co6t  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  ^111  expire  as 
of  September  30,  1962,  except  for  those  pub- 
lic works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  hare  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  204.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  (69  Stat.  646).  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  N;i'  y  Is  fiuthorizcd  to  construct 
family  housing  Iri  occupancy  as  public  quar- 
ters at  the  following  locations : 

Naval  Base.  Charleston.  South  Carolina. 
50O  unit'-. 

Niiv.al  Air  Station.  Lemoort.  Ctilifortiia.  500 
units. 

Naval  Facility.  FVjrt  Mile*  Le-Ae.--.,  Dela- 
ware.  30   units. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport    Florida.  500  units. 

Naval  Submarine  B-u-^e.  New  Ixi-don.  Con- 
necticut, 800  units 

Naval   Base.   Norfolk.   Virginia.   600   units. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  CaUforni.T,  400  units, 

Na^al  Swrurlty  Group  Activity.  Wlnf^r 
Harbor.   Maine.   30  units. 

Sec.  205,  (ai  Public  Law  85-685.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  In 
srctlon  202.  ■*$93.101.0O0",  and  inserting  In 
place    thereof    "$129.701,000 '. 

(b)  Public  Law  85-685.  as  amended,  Is 
am'^nded  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2|  of 
section  502  the  amounts  •93,101,000"  and 
"•351  j294,000",  and  Inserting  respectively  In 
place  thereof  "$129,701, OOO',  and  "•387.894,- 
000". 

Sec,  206  lai  Public  Law  86  500  if  amended 
In  cecUon  201  under  the  heading  "Inside 
THK  United  States"  and  subheading  "ship- 
yard FACTLmrs".  with  roppect  to  the  Naval 
Shipyard.  Charleston.  &  uth  Carolina,  by 
striking  out  the  nmount  '  $14,855,000",  and 
Injertlng    In    place    thereof    "$17,955,000". 

^b)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  section  502,  the 
amounU  "»83.975.000"  and  "$127,566,000", 
and  In.sertlng  respectively  In  p!ace  thereof 
"•87.075.000"  and  "$130. 656, OOO". 

TITLE    III 

Sec.  301  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  faculties  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
p*?rmanent  or  temp>orary  public  wcs-ks,  in- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equiprnf^nt.  for  the  following 
projects: 

/Ti.s-tf"   t'lP  Uv.Ut'd  States 

Air  Defense  Command 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  Grand  Fork.s, 
North  Dakota :  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
community    facilities.    $888,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Municipal  Airport,  Marquette, 
Michigan:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  and  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities,   •1,468,000. 

Klncheloe  Air  Force  Base.  Sault  Salnte 
Marie,  Michigan:  Maintenance  facilities, 
supi>Iy  facilities  and  community  facilities, 
•1,256,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faculties,  and  utUlties,  •404,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota: Operational  faclUtles,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facUltlea,  community  facil- 
ities, and  utiUtles,  $2,677,000. 

NORAD  Headquarters.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado:   Operational  facilities,  •12,400,000. 


Otis  Air  Fara  Bsm,  Twimaath.,  Massachu- 
setta:  Operatkmal  fadHtiaa.  •STS.OOO. 

Suffolk  County  Atr  Fore*  BaiM,  Westhamp- 
ton  Beocdi,  New  York:  R«^  estate.  •4S4>00. 

Air  Materiel  Commaiul 

Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  Dayton,  Ohio: 
AdmlnlstratlTe  f  acllttlee.  •430,000. 

Grlffiss  Air  Force  Base,  Rome,  Kew  Tort: 
Operational  facilities  and  matntensncc  fa- 
cilities, •305,000. 

HIU  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden,  Utah:  Opera- 
tional faclUties,  maintenance  facilities,  sup- 
ply faciliUes,  and  utiliUea.  •1,820,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Range.  Wendover,  Utah: 
Maintenance  facilities,  suppy  faciUties,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $7,289,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento, 
California:  Operational  faculties,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  utili- 
ties, $1,280,000. 

Olmstead  Air  Force  Base.  Middletown. 
Pennsylvania:  Operational  facilities,  and 
maintenance  facilities,  •l,639jOOO. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia: 
Oi)erational  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
mijiistrative  facilities,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities.  $1,107,000. 

T.nker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City. 
0'r.\:.homj.:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
na  .c?  f:ic:l;t!eF.  supply  facilities,  and  utili- 
li'^s.  S881.C00. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton. 
O'lio;  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  and  medical  facili- 
l.C"-.  $1,653,000. 

Air  Research  and  Development  Command 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $18,500,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  Cali- 
fornia: Research,  development,  and  test  fa- 
cilities and  utilities,  $1,885,000. 

Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  $345,000. 

Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford, 
Massachusetts:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  community  facilities,  and  util- 
lUes,  $2,819,000. 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Cocoa,  Florida:  Op- 
erational facilities  and  community  facilities, 
•630.000. 

Various  locations,  Atlantic  Missile  Range: 
Operational  facilities,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  •8,982,000. 

Air  Training  Command 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Community  facilities,  $296,000. 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Illinois: 
Troop  housing,  $342,000. 

James  Connolly  Mr  Force  Base,  Waco, 
Texas:  Community  facilities  and  utilities, 
$427,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Biloxl,  Mississippi: 
Medical  facilities  and  community  facilities. 
•693,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  and  administra- 
tive facilities.  $1,040,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado: 
Medical   facilities,   $371,000. 

Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia: Training  facilities,  and  maintenance 
facilities,  $1,075,000. 

Perrln  Air  Force  Base,  Sherman,  Texas: 
Supply  facilities,  $203,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:   Operational  facilities.  •1,266,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas:  Op- 
erational facilities,  •135,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas:  Troop  botislng  and  trttUtles,  •568,000. 

Air  University 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  MontgomMT,  Ala- 
bama: Community  faculties,  •88,000. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Baee,  Montgomery, 
Alabama:  Operational  faclUtles,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities, 
•2,413,000. 
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Alaskan  Air  Command 

Elel»on  Air  Forc«  Baie.  Fairbanks.  Alaska 
Community  faclllti««.  •3M.000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Forcm  Base.  Anchorage, 
Alaska  Maintenance  facilities,  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  taM.OOO. 

King    Salmon    Airport.    Naknek.    Alaska 
Operational  facllltlee,  »«84.000 

Various  locations.  Alaska:  Maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilltiee.  and  troop  hous- 
ing. $1,837,000. 

Headquarters  Command 

Andrews    Air   Force    Base.    Camp   Springs. 
Maryland:    Maintenance  facilities,   adminis- 
trative facilities,  and  utilities.  $2,692,000 
Military   Air  Transport   Service 

Dover    Air    Force    Base.    Dover,    Delaware 
Malntensmce  facilltiee.   $146,000 

McOulre  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown  New 
Jersey:  Operational  facilities,  and  supply 
facilities.    $125,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Baee.  Fairfield.  California 
Maintenance  facilities  and  medical  facilities, 

$441,000. 

Pacific  Air  Forces 

Hicltam    Air    Force    Base.    Honolulu     H.i- 
wail     Operational  facilities.  $122000 
Strategic  Air  Command 

Birksdale  Air  Force  Base,  8hreveport, 
Louisiana:  Operational  facilities  ^ind  medl- 
ca:  facilities.  $1,217,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  MarysvlUe,  Cali- 
fornia O^^eratlonal  facilities,  maintenance 
fiiriUties.   and   utilities,  $373,000 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texu-^ 
Operational  facilities,  $74,000 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base.  Blyfheville. 
Arkansas  Operational  facilities  and  com- 
munity facilities.  $475,000. 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Ba.<?o    Pt-rvi    Indiana 
Operational    facilities    and    maln'en.mre    fa- 
cilities, $411  000. 

Cariwell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities    $236,000 

Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced  California 
Operational    facilities,    $487,000 

Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Ba.se  Clint-n 
OkUvhoma     Maintenance   facilities.    »193  OOO 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Columbus.  Mis- 
sissippi     Community    facilities.    $197  000 

Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor,  Maine  Op- 
erational facilities,  maintenance  facilities. 
and  troop  housing.  $963,000. 

Dyesa     Air     Force     Base,     Abilene.     Te.taa 
M.4intenance    facilities,    and    trcxip    housing. 
$568,000 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City. 
South  Dakota:  Operational  faiilitle*,  com- 
munity  facilities   and   utilities.   $1.207  000 

Francis  E  Warren  Air  Force  Base  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming:  Hospital  facilities.  $2,- 
050  000 

Glasgow  Air  Force  Base.  Ol&sgow  Mon- 
tana Operatii^nal  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  community  facilities.  $2  716  000 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base  Homestead, 
Florida  Operational  facilities  and  troop 
housing.  «i5<j9  000. 

Larson  .Mr  Force  Base,  Moses  Lake,  W.ush- 
Ington  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  medical  fa- 
cilities, $956,000. 

Lincoln  Air  Force  Base.  Lincoln.  Nebraska 
Operational   facilities  and  medical   facilities. 
$934,000 

Little  Rock  Air  Force  Base  Little  R.jck. 
Arkansas:   Hospital  facilities.  $1,900,000 

Lockbovirne  Air  Force  Base,  Columbus. 
Ohio:   Operational  facilities.  $67,000 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base.  Limestone,  Maine: 
Maintenance  facilltiee.  taST.OOO 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside  Cali- 
fornia Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital  facilities, 
and  utlUUes,  $6,280,000. 


McConnell  Air  Force  Ba.se  Wkhiia  K,in- 
sas     Operational   faclUUes    $66,000 

McCoy    Air    Force   Base.    Orlando,    Florida 
Operational    facilities    and    maintenance    fa- 
cilities, $163,000 

Offutt   Air   Force   Base.   Omaha.    Nebra.ska 
Utilities  and  uround  improvements    and  real 
estate,  $541,000 

Pease  Air  Force  B*i.se  Portsmouth  New 
Hampshire  Oiieratlonal  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  $762,000 

Plattsburgh  Air  Firce  Base,  Plattsburgh. 
New  York  Operatioiial  f,\cllitles  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $577  (X)0 

Schilling   Air    Force    Ba.se.    Salina    Kansas 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  sup- 
ply facilities    1930  00<) 

Tampa  F\iel  Annex  Tampa.  Florida  Utili- 
ties. $48,000 

Turner  Air  Force  B.ise  Albany.  Georgia 
Operational  facilltlet  maintenance  facilities 
and  troop  housing  and  community  facilities 
$3,481,000 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Bue  L«>mpoc.  Cali- 
fornia Oi>eratlonal  facilities,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $466  000 

Walker  Air  Fone  Ba.se  ft.  swell  New  Mex- 
ico Maintenance  facilities  and  utUlHes. 
$205  000 

Westover  Air  Force  B.ise.  Chlcopee  Falls. 
Ma.ssachusett.s  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance fvrlllties.  supply  facilities  and  real 
estate    »8  876,000 

Wh'.teman  Air  Force  Base.  Knobnoster. 
Mi.'^soun  Community  facilities  and  utilities, 
$4'>8.000 

Wtir'.smlth  Air  F'.rce  Base  Osoda.  Michi- 
gan: OperaMonal  facilities,  mnlntenance  fa- 
cilities, supply  facilities  and  community 
facilities.  $2  421.000 

Tactical  Air  Command 
Cannon  .Mr  Force  Base    Clovls    New  Mexi- 
co     Operational    facilities     maintenance    fa- 
cilities, and  Community  facilities    »1  544  000 
Langey  .Mr  Force  Ba*e   H.impt^>n    Vl.-glnla 
Hospital   facilities    $3  150  000 

Luke    Air    Force    Base.    P.-^ioenlx     Arizona 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities. 
tl  441.000 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base  Myrtle 
Beach.  South  Carolina  Operational  facili- 
ties   »98.0O«i 

NelUs  .\:r  F  T.e  B.ise,  Las  Ve>{a.s.  Nev.ida 
Operi*;onii  f.i.  iliiie.s.  maintenance  facilities 
and  commMnity  f,vciUtles    ♦2  4,13  000 

Seym(nir-Johnst>n  Air  Fofe  Base  Oolds- 
boro.  North  Carolina  Operatli>nal  fa<:llties 
maintenance  facilities.  and  utilities 
$512,000 

Aircraft   Control   and    Warning  System 
Various    lix;atlons      O}>eratlorial     facllltlea 
maintenance  facllltlea.  supply  facilities    tro<ip 
hC)U.sing    and    community    facilities,    utilities, 
and  real  estate,  $3,159.(X)0 

Special   Facilities 
V.iri.)us     locations      Ot>erational     facilities, 
$142,000 

Out'itde   the   Unttftl    Statei 
Caribbean   Air   Command 
Howard     Air     Force     Base,     Canal     Zone 
Operational    facilities,   $117  000 

Military   Air  Transpf)rt  Service 
Varlo\i8     locations     Operational     faclUtle.s 
sunt)ly  facilities,  and  tnx^p  housing.  $977  000 

Pacific   Air  Forces 
Various    locations      Operational    facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities.  tr<H>p 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and  util- 
ities and  ground  improvements.  $9  468  000 

Strategic   .Mr   Command 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam  Opera- 
tional   facilities.    $181  0<X) 

Ramey  Air  Ftjr^^e  Base  Puerto  Rico  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $80  000 


Various  locations  Operational  facilities, 
$1  988,000 

United  States  Air  Forces  In   Europe 

Various  locations  OperaUonal  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
nuni.stratlve  facilities,  tr<K)p  housing  and 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $9,800,000. 

United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
Various    locations      Operational     facilities, 
maintenance   facilities,   supply   facilities,   ad- 
mlni.stratlve    facilities,    trtxip    h(jU8lng,    com- 
munity facilities,  and   utilities.  $5,949,000. 

Aircraft   Control   and   Warning  System 
Various   locallcn.s     Maintenance   facilities, 
supply   facilities,   and   utilities.   $1.768  000 
Special   Facilities 
Various    locations      Oj)eratlonal    facilities. 
$6.S1.0<W 

Sk  juJ  I'he  SecreUry  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
InsUillatlona  and  facilities  for  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  accjuirlng  constructing,  converting, 
rebablUt^Ulng.  or  instalUiig  permanent  or 
lemix  rary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  toUil  anaount 
of  $251.U0ti  uoo 

Src  303  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  i)roceedlng  with  con- 
suuctl.n  made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions,  new  weapons  developments, 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  dsvelop- 
ment  requirements,  or  improved  production 
8che<lules.  If  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  m  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
interests  cjf  national  security,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  Uj  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or 
temix)rary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
qul.sition.  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
vitllltles  and  equipment.  In  the  Utlni  amount 
of  $l()ixK).0O0  Provided  That  the  .Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Imme- 
diately up<:)n  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  ot  the  cijst  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
lion  mcUiding  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto  Tills  authorization  will  ex- 
pire as  of  September  30  1962,  except  for 
th>>«e  public  works  projects  concerning  which 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
.Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Representatives  have 
been  notified  pursuant  to  this  section  prior 
to  that  dat^ 

Sec  304  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  I  69  Stat  646  i  .  as  amended  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  A'.r  Force  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct family  housing  for  (K-cupancy  as  pub- 
lic quarters  at  the  f'>llowlng  locations: 

I.<)wry  Air  Force   Btise    C"olorado.   135  units 

.^n(lrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland.  300 
unlt.s 

Lawrence  G  Hanscom  Air  Force  Ba.se  Mas- 
sachu,setts     200    units 

Hill  Air  Force   Base    Utah    380   units 

Sec  305  Section  9  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy Act,  as  amended  (68  Stat  49 1  .  la  fur- 
ther amende'l  by  striking  out  In  the  first 
sentence  the  figure  $139  797  OOO'  and  In- 
serting In  place  thereof  the  figvire  ■$141,797.- 
(HW 

Srr    306     lai    Public       Law       86-149.       as 
amended      Is    amended     under    the    heading 
iNsmi  TKE   UNrTFD   STATT.S  "   in   section   301. 
as   follows 

I  1  I    Under   the   subheading    'sTaATXCic   ai« 

COMMAND       with    respect    to    Barksdale    Air 

Force  Base    .Shreveport.  I^oulslana   strike  out 

tllOOOO'     and     Insert     in     place     thereof 

••$109  (MX)" 
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^bi  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Otmn>E  the 
I'NiTtD  Statts"  In  section  301,  as  follows: 

1 1 1  Under  the  subheading  "pacinc  au 
>oRCEs  '.  with  respect  to  Hlckam  Air  Foroe 
Ha.se.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  strike  out  "$1,280,- 
ujo    and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

(ci  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended.  Is 
. I  mended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of 
section  402  the  amounts  of  "•$299,676,800", 
$73,058,000",  "$860,176,800"  and  inserting  In 
place  thereof  "$a99.«35,800".  "$73,269,000", 
.Old    ■$850,436,800",  respectively. 

Sec  307,  (a)  Public  Law  86-500  is 
,'imended  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
U.viTED   States'   In   section  301.   as  follows: 

Under  the  subheading  "aik  defense  com- 
mand " — 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  Oxnard  Air  Force  Base. 
Camarlllo.  California,  strike  out  "$732,000" 
and    Insert    In    place    thereof    "$864,000". 

(2)  with  respect  to  Rlchards-Oebaur  Air 
Force  Base,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  strike 
out   "$240,000  '  and   Insert   in   place   thereof 

$266,000", 

(3)  with  respect  to  Suffolk  County  Air 
Force  Base.  Westhampton  Beach,  New  York, 
strike  out  ■$411. GOO'  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof   ■$628,000". 

Under  the  subheading  'sTaATEGiC  six 
command"-  - 

(li  with  respect  to  Plattsburgh  Air  Force 
n.'iRe,  Plattsburgh.  New  York,  strike  out 
»80  000  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$170,- 
000' 

lb)  Public  Law  86-600  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602 
the  amounts  of  '$204,735,000"  and  "$727.- 
305.000  "  and  Inserting  in  place  tbereof 
$205,200000"  and  "$727,770,000",  respec- 
tively. 

TITLE     IV       GENEKAL     PBOVISIONS 

Sec  401.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
dep.irtment  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
develop  Installations  and  facllltlea  undar  thla 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  8«48  and  8784 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (81 
use  529;  40  U  S.C.  259,  267),  and  eectlooa 
4774(d)  and  9774(d)  Of  title  10,  United 
sutes  Code.  The  authority  to  place  perma- 
inent  or  temporary  Improvements  on  land 
includes  authority  for  surveys,  administra- 
tion" overhead,  planning,  and  supervlelon  in- 
cident to  construction.  That  authority  may 
\ye  exercised  before  title  to  the  land  la  ft- 
proved  under  section  365  of  the  Revlaed 
Statutes,  as  amended  (40  TJB.C.  266),  and 
even  though  the  land  la  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  eatate  or  land 
includes  authority  to  make  eurveya  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  Interest*  In  limd  (includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec  402  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neoeaaary 
for  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act,  but  approprla- 
1  Ions  for  public  works  project*  authoriaed 
Ijy  titles  I,  II,  and  III  shall  not  exceed — 

111  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  Statea, 
$79,702,000,  outside  the  United  Statea,  •48,- 
291  000.  section  102,  86,246,000;  aection  108, 
J  in, 000.000;  or  a  total  of  $144,238,000. 

'2)  for  title  II:  In&lde  the  United  Statea, 
5Ho.554.rKX),  outside  the  United  Statea,  111.- 
"1!  000;  section  202.  $30,719,000;  section  208, 
MO  000.000:  or  a  toUl  of  $132,574,000. 

(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  Statea. 
*i:i8  136,000,  outside  the  United  States,  $30,- 
979  0<X)  section  302,  $251,900,000;  aection 
30,'^    $10,000,000;    or  a  total  of  $431,016,00. 

Src  4c:!  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
tl'les  I.  II,  and  III  of  this  Act,  may,  in  the 
itiscretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be  In- 
creiised  by  5  per  centum  for  projects  Insida 
ihe  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  tha 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  if  he  determinaa 
In    the   case   of   any   particular  project  that 


such  Increase  ( l  i  Is  required  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  meeting  untisual  variations  In 
cost  arising  in  connection  with  that  project. 
and  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  time  such  project  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  However,  the  total 
costs  of  all  projects  In  each  such  title  may 
not  be  more  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  projects  In  that 
title. 

Sec,  404.  Whenever  — 

(1)  the  Preeldent  determines  that  com- 
pliance with  section  2313(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  establishment  cm*  devel- 
opment of  military  Installations  and  facil- 
ities In  foreign  countries  would  Interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter- 
native methods  of  adequately  auditing  those 
contracts; 

the  President  may  exempt  those  contracts 
from  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  405.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  Its  poesesslons,  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  E>epartment  of  the  Army,  or  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determinee  that  because  such  Jurisdiction 
and  auiMTTlsion  la  wholly  Impracticable  such 
contracts  should  be  executed  tinder  the  Ju- 
risdiction and  supervision  of  another  depart- 
ment or  Oovernment  agency,  and  shall  be 
awarded.  Insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, if  the  national  security  will  not  be  Im- 
paired and  the  award  Is  consistent  with 
chapter  137  of  title  10.  United  Statr^  (>xle. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  depej-tnients 
ahall  rep<Mi;  semiannually  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Spieaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracts awarded  on  other  than  a  c<:Mnpe';ltlTe 
t>aala  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Sac.  406.  As  of  July  1,  1962,  aU  authorlza- 
tlona  tor  military  public  works  to  b<;  ac- 
oompUshed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  in  connection  with  the  e8tal)llsh- 
ment  or  development  of  military  Ins'^alla- 
tiona  and  facilities,  and  all  authorizations 
for  appropriations  therefor,  that  are  con- 
tained in  Acts  approved  before  Auguft  11, 
1969,  and  not  superseded  or  otherwise  modi- 
fled  by  a  later  authorization  are  repxMiled, 
except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
in  those  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
projects  aa  to  which  appropriated  I'unds 
have  been  obligated  for  construction  con- 
tracts or  land  acquisitions  In  whole  or  In 
part  before  July  1.  1062,  and  authorizations 
for  apprc^rlatlons  therefor; 

(8)  the  authorization  for  the  rental  ;?uar- 
antee  for  family  housing  In  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000  that  Is  contained  In  section  302 
of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1952  (66  Stat  606, 
622): 

(4)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 606  of  the  Act  of  June  8,  1960  (74  Stat. 
186.  184) .  the  authorization  for — 

(a)  administrative  facilities  In  the  amount 
of  86,066.000  at  Detroit  Arsenal,  Michigan, 
that  is  contained  in  title  I,  section  101,  under 
the  heading  "Inside  the  UNrreo  States"  and 
subheading  "technical  services  rAciLmES 
(Ordnance  Corps)"  of  the  Act  of  August  20, 
1958  (72  Stat.  636); 

(b)  troop  hotising  and  utilities  In  the 
amount  of  83,749,000  at  Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey, 
that  la  contained  In  title  I,  section  101,  under 
the  heading  "Imside  the  United  States"  and 
subheading   "fieu)  forces   rAdLrms    (First 


Army  Area)"   of  the  Act  of  August  20,   1958 
(72  Stat.  636,  637 1 ; 

(c)  troop  housing  in  the  amount  of  $584,- 
000  at  Fort  Benning.  Georgia,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I,  section  101,  under  the 
heading  "Inside  the  United  States"  and 
subheading  "field  forces  facilities  (Third 
Army  Area)"  of  the  Act  of  August  20.  1958 
(72  Stat.  636.  637)  ; 

(d)  administrative  facilities  and  troop 
housing  In  the  amount  of  $2,839,000  at  Fort 
Hood.  Texas,  that  is  contained  In  title  I. 
section  101.  under  the  heading  "Inside  the 
United  Statf..s  "  and  subheading  "field  forces 
PACILITEES  (Fourth  Army  Area)"  of  the  Act 
of  August  20,   1958   (72  Stat.  636.  637); 

(e)  troop  housing  in  the  amount  of  $713,- 
000  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  that  Is  con- 
tained In  title  I.  section  101,  under  the  head- 
ing "Inside  the  United  States"  and  sub- 
heading "FIELD  FORCES  FACtLITIES   (Fifth  Armv 

Area)"  of   the   Act  of   August   20,    1958    (72 
Stat.  636,  637); 

(f)  medical  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
$4,136,000  for  Selfrldge  Air  Force  Base,  Mount 
Clemens,  Michigan,  under  the  heading 
"Continental  United  States"  and  the  sub- 
heading "aih  defense  command"  that  is  con- 
tained In  title  in,  section  301,  of  the  Act  of 
July  15,  1955  (69  Stat.  324,  338) ,  as  amended; 

(g)  operational  facilities,  and  real  esUite 
in  the  Eunount  of  $4,352,000  for  Marine  Corps 
Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina, under  the  heading  "Inside  the  United 
States"  and  subheading  "aviation  facilities 

(MARINE    corps    AIR    STATION)"    Of    the    Act    Of 

August  20,  1958  (72  Stat,  643) , 

Sec.  407.  Section  803(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  proviso  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "And  provided 
further.  That  no  more  mortgages  shall  be 
Insured  under  this  title  after  October  1, 
1962,  except  pursuant  to  a  commitment  to 
Insure  before  such  date,  and  not  more  than 
thirty-seven  thousand  family  hotislng  units 
shall  be  contracted  for  after  June  30,  1959, 
pursuant  to  any  mortgage  insured  under 
section  803  of  this  title  after  such  date." 

Sec.  408.  Section  516  of  the  Act  of  July 
15,  1955  (69  Stat.  324,  352),  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  615.  During  fiscal  years  1959  through 
and  including  1964,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  respectively,  are 
authorized  to  lease  housing  facilities  at  or 
near  tactical  military  installations  for  as- 
signment as  public  quarters  to  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents,  if  any,  without 
rental  charge  upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  that 
there  Is  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  facilities 
at  or  near  such  military  installations.  Such 
housing  facilities  shall  be  leased  on  a  family 
or  Individual  unit  basis  and  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  of  such  units 
may  be  so  leased  at  any  one  time.  Expend- 
itures for  the  rental  of  such  housing  facili- 
ties may  be  made  out  of  appropriations 
available  for  maintenance  and  operation  but 
may  not  exceed  $150  a  month  for  any  such 
unit." 

Sec.  409.  Section  407  of  the  Act  of  Aug- 
ust 30,  1957  (71  Stat.  531,  556),  as  amended. 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the  words 
"July  1,  1961"  in  subsection  (e)  and  insert- 
ing "July  1,  1962"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  (2i 
by  striking  out  the  words  "July  1,  1962" 
from  subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  "July  1. 
1963"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  410.  Section  409  of  the  Act  of  August 
3,    1956    (70   Stat.   991,   1016).   is   repealed. 

Sec.  411.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I,  n,  and  in  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  inside  the  United  States  (other 
than  Alaska)   at  a  unit  cost  In  excess  of — 

(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 
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(2)  M  per  aquar*  foot  for  regulajr  ware- 
huusing, 

(3)  91,860  p«r  ni»n  for  pennanent  bar- 
racks; 

(4 1  98.500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that,  becaiiae  of  ipedal  circumstances, 
appUc.ition  to  such  project  of  the  limitations 
on  unit  costs  contained  In  this  se'-rion  lo 
impracticable. 

Set  412  Titles  I.  H.  Ill,  and  IV  f  this 
Art  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1961". 

Trrus  V.  Exszsvx  woa.cxs  r\t  urines 

Sec  501  Subject  to  chapter  IJl  of  tile  I'l 
Umte*l  States  Code,  the  Secret.\ry  of  Defense 
in.iy  establish  or  develop  the  following  facili- 
ties for  Reserve  Porcee: 

ill    For   Department  of   the   Armv 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  lTn:'.ed  St;\»es 
( -Armory ) 

Alt.ulsta.  Virginia:  Tralniag  ficiiUles. 
St  34.000 

.A!tu.s,  Oklahoma;  Traluh.g  fatllliles. 
8152.000 

An.iortcs,  Waahlngton;  TrjJuiug  facilities. 
J150.000 

.\ti-hlson,  Kansaa:  Training  fotlUtlcs. 
$9?, 000 

.Austin,     Minnesota;      Training     fa,ciliUes. 

«2:oooo 

B.ir.iboo.  Wlsconaln:  Training  f.icllitles, 
»171  000 

Bat.;f.  l.i.  New  York:  Training  facilUles. 
SJ  u.uou. 

Biv.xley.  Georgia:  Training  f -.cl Jties. 
»90,000 

Bay  Springs,  Miaslaalppl .  Training  facili- 
ties   $72,000 

Beaufort.  South  Carolina;  Trainlci?  facili- 
ties. $96,000. 

Beaver.  Utah:  Training  failUties.  $111,000. 

Bedford,  Indiana;  Training  faoKities  con- 
version, $52,000. 

Bluefleld.  West  Virginia  Tr. bluing  faclU- 
tU^s.  $225,000. 

Bonham,  Texas:  Training  facUltU's.  $87,000 

Boone.   Iowa;  Training  fiu:llltl>«.  S226.0O(). 

B'>ston     (West    Roxburyi,    M^uii^achu^etLa 
TrunUig  facilities.  $348,000. 

Br.\ntley,  Alabama;  Training  facilities. 
$72,000. 

Bridgeport.  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$72,000. 

Brooklyn,  New  York:  Training  facMllea 
cor. version.  $50,000. 

C.ildwell.  Idaho:  Training  facilities. 
$125. tXK). 

CainpbellsvlUe,  Kentucky  Training  facill- 
tle.s.  $124,000. 

Ch.ixicsttjn,  South  Carolina  Training  fa- 
rllules.  $128,000. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina  Training  fa- 
clliUea.  $96,000. 

Clackamas,  Oregon;  Training  fac;lit.l'-s  ex- 
paniUin.  $150,000. 

Co'iumbi.i.  South  Carolina  Training  facili- 
ties. $400,000, 

C  >:iirnbu.s.  Ohio:  Tralnlnjf  facilities. 
«.540,0OO 

Dallas  I  n umber  2  I .  Texas .  Tra;;il:ig  facili- 
ties, $74,000 

Decat'ir,  Mississippi:  Tr.anlng  f  iii;itle8, 
$72,000. 

Deer    I.,.>dge.   Montana:    Tr;Unlr.<   facilities. 

$fiO  CMX) 

Derm  I'f  .Arkansas:  Training  f:wll:»lea. 
$45  000 

Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties. $135,0<X). 

r.tst  FYovldence,  Rhode  Island  Tralnlnjt 
facilities.  $266,000. 

Edsreley.  North  Dakota:  Training  facilities, 

$r>o  000 

Ellzabethtown.    North    Carolina:    Training 

f,vrUifl«-?.   $105,000. 

Enfleid-Thompsonvllle,  Connecticut: 

Tralnln?   f:^rilitle8,  il«9.000. 


PHlrmcnt  West  Vlrv'lii.i  Trnlnlns;  facili- 
ties. $310  000 

Pftllon.  Nevadi-  Tr-iinlntc  facilities 
$101,000 

I»ort  Atkln.vir.  W!«-'  n'ln  Trulnlng  fiiclll- 
tlen.   $171000 

Oenefffsi.  New  York  Training  facilities. 
$233  OOO 

Olasc  'w  Kentucky  TrHliilng  fjicllltles, 
$!  c;     on 

(.;...  .;  "A.  Mont.ina:  Training  facilities 
•68  0<io 

f.rent  n»'r.'I  Krxnsao  Training  facilities. 
f^■^  'iO<1 

}l\n-.:e*  North  C:\rollni  Tramlng  faclH- 
tl"s.  $.*9  i")0<) 

H  'I'y  Sj)rln'T:'    Mt--'^'-'=lpp!     Tralnli.g  f:iclll- 

•  ..<    «H1  OOn 

H    :•!  '!u  u        }{'■■}■  T-i::.'g       facilities. 

•203  '>K1 

H'lnklr.'vllle      Kentu   Kv       Trilr.lng    faclll- 

tit-  il^■^  I'oo 

Huntlnk;t<in     West    V!r-!iila      TriltilniT    U\- 

r.    !•..«.  $250  000 

Ker-n.-*.  Tpxha     Tnlnlng  facilities    $74  OOo 

Km^wixxl  W>.«it  VlrRlnlR  Training  fi^clll- 
M'f    $170  CKK) 

l.nke  VU  i.'e  .f^kms.*"!  Irnliilrjf  f facilities 
%SA  0<y> 

I,  -irLln.  Ark  ir.-.HS  Trnlnlni?  f-\elli'le» 
$4.')  fHKt 

t.ix-k  H  iveri  Peiii'.sv;  vHnl  I  Tra!:liiif  fuc!!- 
;ties   expnn.s:  in    vin  1    rehabr  ;tafi(  :,     $i.Sf5oOO 

MarUin,  KentM'ky  T^slrilna:  facilities. 
$  1 24  OOf) 

Mexia     Texas      Tralnlnf    facilities     $74  noo 

M mroe  ly  uUlana-  Tratnlntf  f.icllitles 
$191  rxH) 

Mi-ntirello.  Indiana  Trulnlng  facilities. 
$  1 52  1X10 

Mor -antown  V."«*  Vlrglnl.*-  Training  fa- 
cllltlef:    $lf»n  f'JO 

M"iint  Hoi:y  New  jT«ev  Training  faclM- 
tle«    $160  (lOO 

Mvrt>  Hen.  h  S^'vi'.M  C-tr-Ilr-ia  Tr.ilnlng 
:<u-lll':es   ?87  (M\n 

Newark.  New  Jerev  Training  faf-Mltles 
r-h  ;h:.ltatlMn    "3^4  oon 

Newton,  MI=j(I^s;t  ;,)  Trnlnlng  fac!lt»1e^, 
•Rl  ("V) 

Newivirt.      Vermont        Training      facilities, 

•  1  Ifi  f)iX) 

Nokfales        .Arli'ot  a-       Training       facilities. 

*ft.T  IMM^ 

Nor'h  V-rn'T  Indiana  Training  facilities. 
$  1  .iJ  000 

Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  Training  facilities. 
$1 17  000 

I'ain'.ettii.  Florida:  Training  facilities. 
$120  000 

Pan.ima  City,  ri^rlda  Trilnlng  facilities. 
« 1  20  tMY) 

F'u->  US,     Tennessee:     Training     facilities. 

$  1 02  OfiO 

Phi!R  lelphla,   Mississippi:    Training   facUl- 

•|es    fHl  fWlO 

Pl.oenlxvllle  Penn'ylvanla-  Training  facili- 
ties   expnn«l'in    and    rehsblMtatlnn.    $12.^.00C1 

P  r*  (lib  :;  Ml<y5lsslppl  Training  facili- 
ties  $81  000 

F'leblo,  Colorado:  Training  facilities. 
!1'15  f")00 

PtinTsutHwney.  Pennsylvania  Training 
f.i'iiities  expansion  and  rehabilitation, 
$103  000 

Ralelcth-I>irham  Airport.  N^rth  Cixollna; 
■rri:::!r.K    f  iclMtles.    $158  000 

R'lper'     Mah        T-T.nlng  facilities.  $75,000 

.Salri'      Albnn."       V,><;t      Virginia:    Tr.ilnlf.g 

riciiiti-s   $190000 

8a!!:t  Oenrpe.  South  Carolina:  Training 
facll!»les    $i»9  000 

Snint  Lotiis.  Missouri-  Training  facilities. 
$122,000 

.SekjMir;    Texas:    Training  facilities.  $74,000 

Spar'a.  CJenrvia:  Trnlnlng  ficP.ltles. 
$90000 

Spl:idale-F' rest  Cl'y  N-.rth  CaruMua- 
Training   faclllMes.   $in  0(X). 

ri'.irkvi:ie.  Mississippi;  Training  facilities, 
$120,000 


.s-  ..  k*i,n,  California  Training  facilities. 
$2.->l  000 

r.imafpn,  Pennsylvania  lYalnlng  facil- 
ities.  $210000 

Truth  or  Consequences.  New  Mexico: 
Tr. lining  facilities.  $67,000 

Turl..<k.  Calif  irnla  Training  facUliles. 
Ill'.ron 

Vn:i  Nuys,  California  Triiliilng  facilities, 
$202  (XJO 

Wagner.  8..'Uth  DakoU*  rr»inli.g  f<»*.  lUties, 
$  I  65  fKX) 

W.urrentKn  Mlsf'>nrl  Training  f  a4l.ii,ie,'--, 
$1 JU  iX)0 

W.iyne  Nilir.iska  Training  IaclliL.i-«, 
$1  Ifi. noo 

Wc->t  I'niiige  NcA'  J  V'e%  Tr. lining  fatll- 
lllrs  rehabiiilation.  $J4J.uOO 

Wheutli«.iid,  Wyoming  Train. 0^-  facl.Uies. 
$10'.».000 

Wurcester.  M.tAsachiu>(-' lo  Ir.i  mng  i<i«i!- 
llle;..  $328,000. 

Various  locations.  'I'ralning  faciniies. 
nvii    r  ■-•'lucrf'l'ins  and  atUlltloii'..  $liO,(XK». 

Army   NalU)i;al    Ouard   of    the   United   Stat<'s 
(  Non-Armory  ) 

Cnmp  Dlandtng    Kln.-UIrA     Supply  f  .ii  llltle.'s, 

$ri'7  000 

C.imp  Ornylliig  Michigan  Ir'^'p  h  using. 
$300,000. 

Cinip  Riley  Minnesota;  Troop  housing. 
$300. (X>o 

C"amp  R.  ber*.--  Callfornin  Miil :,♦.<■  nance 
f  iclUlles,  $52  000 

f"  irnp  Shelby  Mt&stsslppl  Tr'xjp  hou-slng. 
$;0O.(XX) 

Fort  .'itcvi.irt.  Georgia  Tr^n-p  huUilng, 
$:300,000 

Fort  William  n  Harrison.  Montana  Trwop 
houslnc    $-5H'K)) 

Monlijomerv  AluSarna  M  Ontermnce  f  irll- 
Ities.  adinmibTHt  ;ve  facilities  iiiid  supply 
lad. llli-n.  $21i6.uOu 

Pulril  Pleasant.  West  Virginia.  Mainte- 
nance   faciiltie.i,    $340,000 

V..-t..us  lucatiuns:      Minor  piroJe<  ts. 

$1  lu.ooo. 

Army   Reserve 

BrnwrsvlUe  Pi-nn.'ylvsnl.a  Trilnlng  facil- 
ities   $190000 

nurllnptMn  Vernvt.t  .Acquisition  and  re- 
habillratlon  of  tralr.lng  facilities    $79,000 

Bu'te.  Montana  Training  facilities. 
$185  000 

Chicago  (nunilx-r  4).  Illtiuls  Training 
facilities.    $778000 

Cincinnati  inun.bei  2i.  Ohio:  Tr.Unlng 
facilities.    $(;ol.OOO 

Durham.  N"orih  Ciirulina  Trilnlng  facili- 
ties addlilon,  $,')8.ouo 

Erie.  Pennsylvania  Training  facilities, 
fVJKooO 

Full  River  Massacl.u'#tt«  Training  fa- 
cilities. $3'<6  0'iO 

F  >rt  I.auilerd  ile.  Florida  Training  facili- 
ties   ».«21  0««0 

(lulfport  M:s.«;ig.s!ppl  Training  f.iclll'les. 
$321,000 

H'.mtlngton.  West  Vlr.lnla  Training  fa- 
cilities addition.  $64  000 

Jainalc.i.  Long  Iil.i:;d,  N'e*  Y  rk  Tr.iluln^ 
f.acllirics  cxpanblon.  $237. ooO. 

Juhnsou  City,  Tennessee.  Training  facili- 
ties   $465,000. 

Kalamazoo.  Michigan  Training  facilities, 
$38».UO0. 

K.AnsMs    City     K.iiiSH-      Tr  iinii.g    facilities, 

f  "-.7J  OtiO 

I  ifavette  I^-)!n.->la':a  Trnlnlng  fariutlcs 
expaiisl  ,n.    $202  000 

I.ltfle  Rork  I  .Ad.ims  Field  >  ArkanssiS' 
TTHlnln?  facilities  addition.   $48  (X)0. 

Lynchburg  V'lre;:ila  Tralninc;  facilities, 
«21R  '>oo 

Mc.Mlen  Tex  is  Tr.iliiliig  facilities  expan- 
";|  '1     ?l't7  000 

Ont.irl  )-Laverne-Rlalt  ■),  California  Tr.iln- 
Ing  facilities.  $372,000. 


Purls,  Texas:    Training  facllltlM,  •160.000. 

Phi^nlx.  Arizona:  Training  facUlttoa, 
».)72,0O0. 

.Springfield.  Massachusetts:  Training  fa- 
lilities  expansion.  $111,000. 

Terminal.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $a7S,- 

l  H  Ml 

lerre  Haute.  Indiana:  Training  facilities 
aiklUlon,  $67,000. 

Waycross,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$lG3.6l>0 

Yakima.  W.u>hlngton;  Training  facilities, 
»23<VO(»0 

Yauc.  Puerto  Rico  Training  facilities, 
♦  22fi  rK>o 

Various  locations:  Training  facilities, 
min'ir  additions,  and  rehabilitation,  $8,088,- 
(XX) 

Land  acquisition:  Training  facilities, 
.>:i51.00() 

(2i    For  Department  of  the  Navy: 

Naval  Reserve   (Aviation) 

.Na\ul  Air  Station,  Dallas,  Texas:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  maintenance  facilities, 
fl. 285.000 

.Nawil  Air  Station,  Olenvlew,  Illinois: 
M.ilntenance  facilities,  tM.OOO. 

Nitval  Air  Station,  Orosse  lie,  Michigan: 
Operational  facilities.  $575,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Los  Alamltos,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $347,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  New  York.  New  York: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  fa- 
cUlUes.    $200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Olathe,  Kansas:  Utili- 
ties.   $100,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  South  We/mouth, 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities  and 
maintenance  facilities,  $303,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Willow  Orore,  Pennsyl- 
vania:  Operational  facilities,  troop  bousing, 
.ir.d  maintenance  facilities,  $841,000. 
Naval  Reserve   (Surface) 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Belle- 
ville, Texas;  Acquisition  and  rehabilitation 
of  training  facilities,  $47,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  Training  facilities  rehabilitation, 
$50,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center.  Erie,  Penn- 
.^ylvanla:  Training  facilities,  $822,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Oales- 
burg.    Illlnotf     Training   facilities,   $43,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Mid- 
land-Odessa, Texas;  Training  facilities, 
$55,000 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  TYainlng 
Center.  Mobile.  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$550,000 

NiivfU  Reserve  Master  Control  Radio  Sta- 
tion Norfolk.  Virginia:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  $84,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corpis  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Omaha.  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$ri48  000 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Slouz  Falls, 
.South   Dakota     Training  facilities,  $304,000. 

Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Vallejo, 
California :  Training  facUlUes  rehabilitation, 
$151,000 

Nii\al  Reserve  Master  Control  Radio  Sta- 
tion and  Electronics  Facility.  Waukegan,  Illi- 
nois Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$90,000 

Naval  Re.serve  Training  Center,  White- 
stone  New  York  Training  facilities  addition, 
$91,000 

Marine  Corps  Reserve   (Ground) 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Midland-Odessa,  Texas:  Training  facilities 
and  land  acquisition.  $373,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Mobile,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$207,000. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  IValnlng 
Center,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Training  facili- 
tle.s.  $237,000. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Oent«r. 
Tallahassee,  Florida:  Training  faeilitiea  ad- 
dition, $200,000. 


Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Wa\ikegan,  niinols:  Training  facilities, 
•140,000. 

(3)  For  Department  of  the  Air  Forc<! : 

Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

BcMT  Field,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  $688,000. 

Berry  Field,  Nashville,  Tennessee:  Main- 
tenance facilities.  $300,000. 

Congaree  Air  Base,  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
$280,000. 

Des  Moines  Municipal  Alrpyort.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa:  Operational  facilities,  $770,000. 

Foss  Field,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota:  Op- 
erational facilities  rehabilitation,  $516,000. 

Fresno  Airport,  Fresno,  California:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $784,000. 

General  Mitchell  Field,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin: Operational  facilities  and  maintenance 
facilities.  $823,000. 

Hector  Field,  Fargo,  North  Dakota :  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $372,000. 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Supply  facilities.  $252,000. 

Hubbard  Field,  Reno,  Nevada;  Operational 
facilities,  $287,000. 

Hulman  Field,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana:  Op- 
erational facUlUes.  $888,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas,  Texas:  Utilities. 
$200,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove,  Pennsyl- 
vania: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities  and 
utilities,  $1,965,000. 

New  Castle  County  Alrp>ort,  New  Castle, 
Delaware:  Maintenance  faclUtlea,  $300,000. 

O'Hare  International  Airport,  Chicago. 
Illinois:  Operational  facilities  and  supply 
faciliUes.  $774,000. 

Olmstead  Air  Force  Base.  Middletown, 
Pennsylvania:  Maintenance  facilities,  $300,- 
000. 

Ontario  International  Airport,  Ontario, 
California:  Operational  facilities,  $352,000. 

Rosecrans  Field,  Saint  Joseph,  Missouri: 
Operational  faculties  rehablUtatlon,  $360,000. 

Salt  Lake  Municipal  Airport.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah:  Maintenance  facilities.  $300,000. 

Schenectady  County  Airport,  Schenectady, 
New  York:  Operational  facilities.  $620,000. 

Toledo  Express  Airport,  Toledo,  Ohio:  Op- 
erational facilities.  $654,000. 

Travis  Field,  Savannah,  Georgia:  Opera- 
tional facilities.  $526,000. 

Truax  Field,  Madison.  Wisconsin:  Opera- 
tional facilities  rehabilitation,  $300,000. 

Tulsa  Municipal  Airport.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma: 
Operational  facilities,  $360,000. 

Volk  Field.  Camp  Williams,  Wisconsin:  Op- 
erational facilities,  $536,000. 

Will  Rogers  Field.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa:   Operational  faculties,  $360,000. 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland:   Supply  faculties.  $138,000. 

Barkadale  Air  Force  Base,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana:    Supply  faculties,  $185,000. 

Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities 
and  supply  facilities,  $619,000. 

E>avls  Field.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma:  Opera- 
tional facilities,  $992,000. 

Ellington  Air  Force  Base.  Houston.  Texas: 
Operational   faculties.   $908,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:   Maintenance  facilities.  $350,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside,  Califor- 
nia: Maintenance  faculties,  $350,000. 

Portland  International  Airport,  Portland, 
Oregon:  Operational  faculties,  $715,000. 

(4)  For  all  reserve  comp>onents:  Faculties 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  the  assignment 
oX  weapons  or  equipment  to  reserve  forces 
units,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
facilities  for  Inclusion  In  the  next  law  au- 
thorialng  appropriations  for  specific  facilities 
for  reserve  forces  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  national  security  and  If  the 


Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  notifies 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  Implement,  of  the  nattire  and  estimated 
cost  of  any  facility  to  be  undertaken  under 
this  subsection. 

Skc.  602.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading 
"army  reserve"  in  clause  (1)  of  section 
501  with  respect  to  Chicago  Heights.  lUinois, 
by  striking  out  "Chicago  Heights"  and  In- 
serting  In    place   thereof    "Harvey" 

(b)  Public  Law  86-149.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "air  force 
reserve"  in  clause  (3)  of  section  501  with 
respect  to  General  Mitchell  Field.  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  by  striking  out  "$43,000"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$72,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  86-149,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3)(ai 
of  section  504  "$4,093,000"  and  Inserting  in 
place   thereof   "$4,122,000". 

(d)  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "army  reserve"  In  clause 
( 1 )  of  section  601  with  respect  to  Pittsburg. 
California,  by  striking  out  "Pittsburg"  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  "Concord". 

(e)  Public  Law  86-500  Is  amended  under 
the  heading  "air  national  guard  of  the 
UNITED  sTATE.s"  in  clause  (3)  of  8e<;tlon  601 
with  respect  to  Foss  Field,  Sioux  Palls,  South 
Dakota,  by  striking  out  "$675,000"  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  "$1,038,000". 

( f  I  Public  Law  86-500  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)(a)  of  section  604 
"$13,797,000"  and  inserting  In  place  thcrrof 
"$14, 160,000  ••. 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
Improvements  on  land  Includes  authority  for 
surveys,  administration,  overhead,  planning 
and  supervision  Incident  to  construction 
The  authority  may  be  exercised  before  title 
to  the  land  is  approved  under  section  355 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and 
even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate  or  land 
Includes  authority  to  make  surveys  and  to 
acquire  land,  and  interests  in  land  (Includ- 
ing temporary  use),  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
cliange  of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

Sec.  504.  Appropriations  for  facilities  proj- 
ects authorized  by  section  501  for  the  re- 
spective reserve  components  of  the  armed 
forces  may  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  for  the  Department  of  the  Army : 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $15,617,000; 

(b)  Army  Reserve,  $11,209,000: 

(2 )  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $7,771,000; 

(3 )  for  Department  of  the  Air  Force : 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $13,827,000; 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,257,000. 

Sec.  505.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  In 
section  501  of  this  Act  may.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  Increased  by 
15  per  centum,  but  the  total  cost  for  a' 
projects  authorized  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  Army  Re- 
serve, the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  may  not  exceed 
the  amounts  named  in  clauses  ( 1 )  ( a ) , 
(l)(b),  (2).  (3)  (a)  and  (3)(b)  of  section 
504  respectively. 

Sec,  506.  As  of  July  1,  1962.  all  author- 
izations for  specific  faculties  for  reserve 
forces  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  all  authorisations  for  appro- 
priations therefor,  that  are  contained  in  the 
Reserve  Forces  Faculties  Act  of  1959.  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  t>f  » 
later  authorization    are  repealed,  exoept  thu 
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auUioiizatiozu  for  fadUUea  tor  the  re«erT« 
forcM  u  to  whlcb  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  wbole  or  In  part  before 
July  1.  19«a.  »nd  withoiizatlona  for  appro- 
priations therefor. 

3ec  507  Thla  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Reserre  Forces  Ffccllltiea  Act  of   196 1". 

Mr.  VINSON  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  dLspense  with 
further  reading  of  the  bill,  that  it  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Record,  and 
that  it  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ubjection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frum 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow.s: 

On  page  45.  between  Unea  14  and  16.  In- 
sert the  following: 

Paruima  City.  Florida:  Training  faclUtlee, 
•  120.000. •• 

The  committee  amendment  was  aereed 

to 

Mr  YATES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Yatss  ot  VM- 
uoia  On  page  5  strike  out  lines  4.  5.  and  6. 
and  insert  a  new  section  on  i>^:e  11  f  'Kov. - 
Ing  line  15.  reading  as  follows 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  .lu- 
thorlzed  to  obtain  by  contract  or  oih^-rwise 
such  studies  a«  may  be  necessary  tn  enib.e 
him  to  determine  the  feasibility  a:.d  advLs- 
ablllty  of  relocating  In  new  qiuirters  within 
the  city  of  Chlcafo,  nilnols.  or  eLsewhere  In 
the  United  SUtea.  the  Quiirterm;vs*rr  P'kxI 
and  Container  Institute  now  located  In  Chi- 
cago. Illlnola,  and  an  expenditure  uf  HO, 000 
out  of  approprlatl-JiM  available  to  the  De- 
partment oX  the  Army  Is  aiithorl/.ed  f  ir  thl.s 
purpose.  In  connection  with  such  stuaifs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  comnvinl- 
cate  with  the  Advisory  Board  on  Qu.irter- 
master  Research  and  Development  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council,  and  shall  request  Its  rec- 
ommendations. Upon  conclu.slon  of  such 
studies  which  shaU  be  completed  .is  promptly 
as  possible,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  sh.iU 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  conclusion  of  such  studies,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  he  shall  consider 
appropriate. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  orisu- 
nally  I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  strike  out  the  words 
"Quartermaster  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Center.  Natick.  Massachusctt.s  ' 
and  insert  "Quartermaster  Food  and 
Con  tamer  Institute.  Chicago,  Illinoi.-^  ' 
because  I  believe  the  building  should  be 
constructed  in  Chicago,  111  However, 
after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee. 
he  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be 
well  to  provide  for  a  study,  rather  than 
for  the  type  of  amendment  I  oriMinally 
intended  to  offer,  because  there  have 
been  no  hearing  or  investigations  on  the 
que.stlon  of  constructing  a  new  building 
in  Chicago  to  house  this  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute.  He  said  that  the  com- 
mittee would  like  to  be  advised  of  all 
the  facts  in  that  connection.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  offered  the  amendment  which  is 
now  pending. 


Mr.  VINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  Y.'^TES  Of  course.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr  VINSON  Of  eourv  I  advlvd  the 
gentleman  that  I  was  very  much  op- 
po.sed  to  the  uiiu  iidment. 

Mr  Y.'VTFS  Of  course,  tlie  gentle- 
man did.  But  the  Kcntleman  said  he 
was  more  oppo.sed  to  tli'^  original  aineud- 
ment  I  sugk{e>tfd  than  li\c  one  now 
pending. 

Mr  VINSON  I  think  the  gentleman 
had  no  facts  to  Jastify  his  original 
ainendinent  at  all.  it  was  a  mere  con- 
cl'i.'^Kin 

Mr.  YATKS.  That  is  not  true,  M: 
Chairman  at  all.  hut  let  us  pa.'^  it.  Mr 
C'.iairmai^.  ue  !  aw  ai  this  i.ssiK'  what  is 
?rt'ia!ly  another  war  belwif^n  the  Stalt^s. 
Mac..-^aLt;u.sftt.s  uant.s  t  >  take  a  Chica;'n 
installation  away  f;uin  I::lnol.^.  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  Mo.->by  i>  Raiders 
u-  d  tool"  r .r.i"  M  Vi.n'.ia  in  Lik-  war  be- 
tween tiie  StaU'S 

We  were  assured  bv  the  SW-rn^tary  of 
the  Army  in  19^2  tiiat  the  Food  and 
Container  Iii.^tUute  would  remain  in 
Cluca^o.  even  lhuu.^h  a  re.search  center 
wa.s  being  conotiutUd  m  Natick.  Tho.sc' 
from  Ma^-~.i 'iiu-^'tts  now  cunveniently 
forget  tiiat  a.s.siira  ice  And  their  iia.  • 
been  no  changes  in  ciicum.stanres  to 
alter  the  decision  rearhed  at  tliat  tinif 
At  that  lim'',  ;n  19^1\  thi-  S.fretary 
advised  tlie  Congres.s  that  under  no  ctr- 
cuniitances  would  tlie  Food  and  Con- 
tainer In.^titMt'"-  ho  nio\fd  from  the  city 
of  Chicago,  btnau-se  Ciucago  was  ti.e 
logical  place  for  it.  Chicago  is  the 
heartland  rT!etr:)i)olis  It  is  the  hue 
of  the  bu.'y  food  and  aitrtculture  artiv- 
iti"-  It  i.s  not  i.'i.olated  nor  established  in 
an  out-of-the-way  location.  It  is  in  the 
CTfKJgraphical  center  of  the  country  and 
most  of  the  great  food  industries  of  the 
country  are  located  within  ea-sy  distance 
of  it. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  1960  the  Re- 
search and  Dovelopmfnt  A.ssociate.s 
membership,  viJ.ich  i.->  an  induslry-.sup- 
ported  nonprofit  organization  established 
a.s  a  link  between  the  re.search  and  dr- 
velopm'nit  activities  of  the  food  and  con- 
tainer industry  and  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  ((f  ihc  Quartermaster 
Corps,  was  made  up  as  follows.  These 
are  the  laree  f<x>d  indus'rie.'^  which  co- 
operate with  the  (Quartermaster  Corps 
in  carr>in  ;  out  ihe  mi-.'^^ion  of  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute 

In  tho  Gr.'ater  C  hicago  area  th'-re  w  i  •■ 
51  FU-^h  lriuGtr;e.s.  In  the  Grtatrr  Iki..- 
ton  area  there  were  10.  In  tlie  Institute 
of  Food  Tf^chnologists  in  the  Chicas;o 
area  there  were  900  of  th'-m  In  Boston 
tlure  \^  ere  200  of  th.-m 

As  to  the  dairy  indu.stry.  Chicago  is 
the  center  of  the  distribution  of  the 
dairy  industry,  poultry  and  cjas.  lliere 
are  more  poultry  and  ei;k;s  shipped  out 
of  Chita^'o  than  any  otlier  place  in  the 
country 

Fruits  and  veeetabl^s-  More  fnilt.s  and 
ve'j:etab!es  uo  through  Chicago  than  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  let  alone  the 
country. 

Chicago  IS  well  known  as  being  the 
center  of  the  grain  indiistry.     Chicago 


is  well  known  as  being  the  center  of  the 
meat  industry 

When  then  should  this  Institute,  which 
has  been  operating  very  well,  growln^• 
and  a.s.sumins  more  respon.slbility.  be  up- 
rooted and  mov.-d  to  a  new  location  in 
M  as&aci  i  u.se  l  Is  ' 

I  have  a  treat  dtul  of  respect  for  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  say 
f:anklv  that  their  conclusions  were  not 
ba-s'-d  on  all  the  facts  All  the  facts  were 
not  mado  a\ailabl>'  to  ttit-m  by  the  Army, 
because  the  .^rmy  wants  Natick  -  It  has 
always  liad  its  eye  on  this  move 

I  myst'lf  have  spoken  to  a  number  of 
t  u.l.'loycos  of  il'.r  FiK>d  and  C\iiitiuner 
Institute  They  will  not  move  il  this  In- 
stitii'"  1  movrd  Th.is  Institute,  if  es- 
tal  ^.s^ifd.  will  have  to  be  reoritaniTx-d  and 
rt\  o^.^^:tuted  A  sm(K)th-runnin^'  team 
will  be  broken  up. 

This  bill  proposes  an  allocation  of 
$:i  8'n).U00  fur  th--  con.strurtion  of  ap- 
propriate quarters  at  Natick  containing 
130.000  Miuare  feet  A  similar  buildinT 
t-orrtructrd  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
lechnolovy  m  the  city  of  Chicago  cxjuld 
be  h  i;!t  for  $3,500  000.  I  say  it  can  be 
done  cheaper  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  it 
can  be  done  better  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
and  tl-.eie  is  no  rra.soH  why  this  In.stltute 
■hould  be  moved  Let  the  Secretary  of 
tile  Army  makr  a  study  that  has  not  yet 
been  made  Let  him  n  port  upon  the 
f. -i-.briity  of  constructint;  a  new  build- 
i:u;  in  Chicaro 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Chairman. 
w  ,i  the  kfentleman  yield'' 

Mr  Y.^^I•>>  I  yield  tt)  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Tlie  gentleman  is 
not  iu.km::  for  another  study.  I.et  me 
point  out  to  the  committee  that  already 
thf  Department  of  I3efen.se  has  made  a 
study,  tlie  Department  of  the  Army  has 
m  i!ie  a  study,  the  General  Accounting 
Ollice  has  made  a  study,  and  Uie  Con- 
•re.ss  of  Uie  l'nit«Hl  States  has  made  a 
study  Ho  A  many  more  studies  do  wo 
h.ave  to  make' 

The  CH.\IItM.\N  The  time  of  the 
I'/uit'rman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  Y.^TE.S  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  he  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r-que-^t  of  th**  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

I  here  wa.s  no  objection. 
Mr  YATF-S.  I  will  -say  U)  tlie  "entle- 
man  that  all  of  the  studie.s  have  be-'U 
inadequate  in  not  containim,'  essential 
d.iM  I  '.'ill  say  to  the  irn".' man  that 
all  of  the  Ftudie.s  he  refers  to  were 
prttlicated  upon  an  inappropriate  com- 
jnirison  'Hie  .Army  a.sked  the  committee 
to  compaic  a  new  buildm  ;  at  Natlclc, 
Mii.s.s  .  comii-tmi;  of  120,000  .squaie  feet, 
and  the  present  buildint;  of  the  Food 
ami  Container  Institute  in  Cliica^o 
wiucii  contain.-.  1,800,000  square  feet. 

I  talked  to  the  Geiural  Accountur,' 
Omce  yesterday  and  I  spoke  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  made  the  study  referred 
to  by  tlie  gentleman.  They  indicated 
that  the  savings  outlined  m  that  study 
were  ba.sed  upon  the  deactivation  of  the 
administration  center  in  Chicago,  and 
would  not  be  apphcable  to  Uie  construc- 
tion of  a  new  building.    I  agree  with  the 
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gentleman  that  a  new  building  should 
be  built.  The  present  location  Is  de- 
cidedly uneconomical  and  should  not  be 
ased.  but  the  function  of  the  Pood  and 
Container  Institute  can  be  carried  out 
:nuch  better  In  a  Midwest  location  rather 
lliaii  at  Natick. 

Mr  \  AN  ZANDT.  Docs  the  gentle- 
man icalize  that  if  this  activity  is  con- 
tinued in  Chicago  a  similar  activity  Is 
iron;';  to  be  continued  at  Natick,  Mass.? 

Mr.  YA  TES.  I  read  the  hearings  and 
I  .saw  no  reference  to  such  a  possibility. 
I  .t.sk  the  gentleman,  was  any  represen- 
t.ition  made  to  his  committee  in  the 
ileal  in,.s  that  if  this  Institute  was  to  be 
continued  in  Chicago  in  a  new  building 
It  would  ncvertlieless  be  carried  out  in 
Natick,  too'' 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  It  was  our  under- 
standing as  to  the  Natick  Research  Cen- 
ter m  MiLssachusetts  Uiat  the  entire  pro- 
t^ram  of  the  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute would  be  part  of  their  activity. 

Mr.  YATES.  Even  if  the  Congress 
votes  against  it? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     How  can  it  be? 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Con- 
gress must  have  another  study  made  to 
.see  where  this  Institute  should  be  before 
we  spend  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Let  me  go  a  step 
further.  You  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
today  we  have  a  new  factor  in  research 
and  development  commonly  known  as 
radiation.  At  Natick  we  have  an  accel- 
erator which  is  a  source  of  radiation. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  under  con- 
struction a  reactor  which  will  be  an- 
other source  of  radiation.  In  process- 
ing and  experimenting  with  food  today 
and  with  clothing  and  medicine  and 
other  materials  for  the  military,  you 
have  to  employ  radiation. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
permit  me  to  artswer  him.  and  he  knows 
this  as  well  as  I  do.  because  he  is  a 
very  hard  working  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  that  one 
of  the  finest  radiation  laboratories  in  the 
country  is  located  at  Argonne  within 
20  miles  of  the  location  of  the  new  Insti- 
tute. Any  studies  that  require  radiation 
can  be  carried  on  just  as  well  at  the  Ar- 
gonne Laboratory.  That  is  true;  is  it 
nof 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Yes;  that  is  true. 
Then,  why  not  do  away  with  Natick  and 
send  It  all  to  Chicago  and  let  Chicago 
u.se  the  Arf;onne  facilities  even  though  we 
have  $13  million  invested  at  Natick  and 
It  means  that  Chicago  will  have  to  send 
all  the  material  to  Natick.  Mass.,  and 
the  physicists  and  scientists  have  to 
travel  likew  ise,  which  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional  expense  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
it  is  not  ti-ue  at  all,  as  he  has  just  ad- 
mitted a  few  moments  ago. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  further  that 
all  the  evidence  in  the  case  indicates  that 
the  new  building  should  be  built  in 
Chicago,  not  in  Natick.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  that  this  is  to  be  a  cen- 
tralized operation  every  quartermaster 
installation  from  all  over  the  country 
will  be  moved  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts.   Well.  I.  for  one,  do  not  favor  that. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  No ;  that  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  YATES.  You  just  indicated  that 
it  was. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  Army  has  con- 
centrated the  research  and  development 
activities  as  far  as  the  Quartermaster 
CJorps  is  concerned  at  Natick,  and  at 
Natick  they  have  a  source  of  radiation. 
These  materials  that  they  are  experi- 
menting with  have  to  be  brought  to 
Natick  for  the  purpose  of  exix)sing  them 
to  radiation. 

Mr.  YATES.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  Natick  does  not,  as  yet, 
have  that  radiation  laboratory.  That 
is  still  located  in  Stockton,  Calif.  Let 
me  point  out  again  that  the  Argonne 
Laboratory  which  is  located  within  20 
miles  of  this  Institute  could  be  used  as 
well  for  radiation  purposes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  First,  let  me  cor- 
rect my  friend  from  Illinois.  We  have 
no  source  of  radiation  that  is  fitted  for 
this  type  of  work  at  Argonne.  We  have 
an  accelerator  at  the  present  time  at 
Natick  which  is  a  source  of  radiation 
and  the  Army  decided  not  to  locate  this 
new  research  reactor  or  special  type  of 
reactor  at  Stockton.  It  is  going  to  be 
located  at  Natick,  Mass. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  fact  still  remains. 
It  could  be  done  at  Argonne.  I  suggest 
to  the  gentleman,  over  the  years  Chicago 
as  the  center  and  as  the  principal  city 
In  the  agricultural  Midwest  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  location  for  this 
operation,  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
it  would  be  wTong  to  disrupt  this  excel- 
lent organization  to  break  it  up  by  mov- 
ing it  to  Natick  rather  than  to  let  it 
continue  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentloman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  other  member  of 
the  ."subcommittee.  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  hardly  need  to  say  so 
far  as  the  subcommittee  is  concerned, 
we  are  quite  con.scious  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to  present 
this  very  complex  matter  without  a  good 
deal  of  apparently  personal  feeling  or 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  transfer  should  not 
even  take  place  if  it  would  save  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  We  are  only  interested 
in  the  economy  and  efficacy  of  the  prop- 
osition. We  are  not  interested  in  any 
war  between  the  States.  I  wish  to  make 
that  clear. 

Now,  answering  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Chicago  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  northeast  comer  of  Massachu- 
setts Is  a  suitable  place  to  transfer  this 
facility,  let  me  read  from  the  hearings 
which  I  have  before  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  ZandtI.  asked  another  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  cut 
himself  off  from  access  to  any  particular 
source  of  knowledge  in  the  Chicago  area, 
and  Dr.  Sieling  on  page  66  of  the  mim- 
eographed hearings  said  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  then  said: 

It  is  available  at  Natick? 

And  Colonel  Flanders  said: 

Yes,  sir.  Right  now  the  Natick  command 
manages  the  contract  administration  on  the 
various  contracts  for  Food  and  Container. 


I  wish  to  say  to  the  House  that  Pood 
and  Container  is  the  facility  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  Chicago.  They  are  manag- 
ing now  as  far  as  contracts  are  con- 
cerned from  Natick. 

This  they  will  continue  to  do.  but  will 
have  closer  Ualson  with  the  technical  people 
who  also  work  on  the  contracts.  These  con- 
tracts are  spread  over  the  country  right  now. 
They  are  not  restricted  to  the  Chicago  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  relatively  few  of  them 
are  in  the  local  Chicago  area.  They  are 
throughout  the  country  now. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  Cliicago  location  is  better  for  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  the  Army,  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  for  our  country.  This  study 
called  for  by  my  amendment  is  essential 
so  tliat  we  can  act  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  matter.  I  urge  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  listened 
to  the  very  able  and  resourceful  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  He  is  a  clear  thinker 
when  he  wants  to  be.  He  is  a  master 
of  confusion  when  that  would  serve  his 
purpose. 

This  is  the  third  presentation  that 
the  gentleman  has  made  on  this  subject. 
Today  without  any  concrete  reasons  he 
is  asking  for  a  new  study.  Last  year 
he  came  before  our  committee  and  im- 
plored the  committee  to  have  what  he 
then  called  a  survey  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  In  addition  to  that 
the  committee  accommodated  him  even 
further,  and  assigned  a  special  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  the  matter.  To- 
day tlie  gentleman  comes  here  again 
without  a  plan  and  only  with  dilatory 
tactics.  His  approach,  of  course,  is  pro- 
vincial; we  all  understand  that. 

I  would  have  the  Committee  keep  this 
one  thought  in  mind:  There  is  not  one 
of  us  in  this  Chamber  who  has  not  talked 
about  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  an  opportunity  to  save  $1  million  a 
year. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  is  ask- 
ing us  to  save  $1  million  a  year,  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  are  going  to 
be  interested  in  our  answer. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  a  regional 
approach.  I  am  not  going  to  convey 
my  own  thoughts.  I  am  going  to  quote 
what  the  experts  who  have  studied  tliis 
matter  down  through  the  years  have 
said. 

The  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  Zandt],  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Doyle],  went  out 
to  Chicago,  they  also  went  to  Natick,  and 
this  is  their  conclusion: 

SufBce  It  to  say  It  appears  there  will  be 
an  annual  saving  of  at  least  $900,000  if 
the  transfer  is  made  to  Natick,  Mass. 

Here  is  an  unprejudiced,  unbiased 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  was  assigned  to 
make  this  study.  The  gwitleman  from 
Illinois  was  very  grateful  when  the  com- 
mittee was  assigned.  They  recom- 
mended it  be  sent  to  Natick,  and  even 
if  it  did  not  save  any  money,  they  said. 
the  bringing  together  of  this  child  out 
in    Chicago    with    the    parents    up    in 
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Natick.  Mass..  is  the  sensible  thinw  to 
do  from  the  point  of  view  of  maiiage- 
ment. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Wilber  Brucker.  said: 

The  Army  decision  favoring  relocation  of 
thia  faculty  to  th«  Quartermaaier  Research 
and  Engineering  Center  of  Natick,  Ma««  la 
still  valid.  It  la  our  deelre  to  make  this 
move  Just  as  soon  aa  possible 

The  Director  of  Research  and  EH- 
velopment  of  the  Army.  Richard  S 
Morse,  said  this  in  a  letter 

We  in  the  Anny  have  extensive  data 
demonsuatlng  both  the  econo'mu-  and  man- 
agement advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  consolldaUng  our  activities  at   Natick 

This  Is  not  what  I  am  .saying  This 
is  what  responsible  authontie.s  of  gov- 
ernment are  sasrlng  to  the  Congre-ss. 

On  yesterday  I  spoke  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  at  which  time  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  bring  up  this  amend- 
ment today  so  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  could  have  another  'study" 
made.  I  think  that  was  the  word  which 
the  gentleman  used. 

Mr  YATES.  To  have  a  .study  made 
for  the  first  time  of  the  possibility  of 
leaving  it  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  BATES.  We  have  been  down 
this  road  many  times.  The  gentleman 
is  looking  for  a  wlU-o'-the-wisp.  some- 
one to  agree  with  him.  and  I  expect  as 
long  as  this  Is  around  the  Capitol  he 
will  try  to  find  somewhere,  .somehow. 
someone  who  might  concur  in  hi.s  think- 
ing 

So  to  make  absolutely  certain  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Army  still 
shared  the  same  view  that  every  other 
Secretary  has  shared.  I  got  in  touch  with 
him  on  the  telephone  I  said:  The 
Congress  Is  going  to  be  interested  today 
m  your  present  thinking  Will  you 
write  me  a  letter  and  have  it  hand 
delivered  to  me  today?  The  Members 
are  interested." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr  Bates 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes  I . 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  letter  I  received  today,  dated  March 
22.  1961,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army: 

Dear  Mr.  Batzs:  This  letter  is  In  lespon.ee 
to  your  telephone  request  to  Mr  Rirh.ird  S 
Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(R.  &  D  )  for  current  liif"rmation  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Quartermaster  F  K)d  and 
Container  Institute  from  Chicago.  Ill  .  to 
Natick.  Mass. 

The  planned  move  h.as  been  the  subject 
of  extremely  careful  review  und  Analyols 
Last  year  the  Army  profjosal  wa,s  s'udled  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  extensively  by  the  Ciereral 
Accounting  Offlc«.  In  addition,  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Houae  Armed  .Services 
Committee  was  established  to  Mstt  both 
sites  and  to  determine  the  desirability  of 
the  profxjsed  move.  This  subcommittee, 
with  due  conalderatlon  to  the  technical, 
managerial,  and  operational  aspects  con- 
cluded that  the  move  should  be  made  even 
were  the  costs  at  Chicago  and  Natick  iden- 
tical They  concluded.  In  agreement  wUh 
the  Department  of  Defense.   Bureau   of   the 


Budget  and  General  .^cc<.•untlng  Office 
studies,  that  there  would  In  r\cX  be  .sub- 
stantial savings 

The  poeslblUtv  of  reli mating  the  fdclllty 
at  the  Illinois  In.striUe  of  Technology  has 
been  carefully  onsldfred  throughout  The 
Army  determined  that  even  apart  Ir^m.  ei-o- 
nomic  conslderaMon.s  good  management  de- 
ni.\nds  the  choice  of  Na'irk  In  agreement 
with    the  tlndlngs  of   "he  Housf  .i<ub<'nmmlt- 

Ihus  the  .Army  6  position  is  wnind,  und 
n.us  been  reu:flrnied  by  the  mo.-jt  soar.hlni? 
review  I  hope  you  will  do  everything  you 
CM\  to  assure  final  pas-s.nKe  f'f  nf^-f^sary  ap- 
propriations at  this  session  of  Con^res-s 
Sincerely. 

Elvis  J    Sr*HR    Jr 

Mr  VAN  ZAfWDT  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  BATES  I  yield  to  the  gftUleman 
from  Penn.sylvanift 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  The  amendment 
we  are  considering  contam.s  this 
language 

In  connection  with  such  studies  the  .Sec- 
ret.iry  of  the  .\rmy  shall  communicate  with 
the  Advisory  Board  on  QuarterniH"<ter  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  National 
.■\(  ademy  of  Sciences 

In  this  connection  I  would  ju.st  like  to 
read  a  very  intere.stmg  news  article 
taken  from  the  C'hicai,'o  Dailv  News  Sat- 
urday. March  11,  1961      It  states: 

city  losing  flghf  for  .Army  Instl'u'e 

Then  it  go*'s  on  to  quote  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Yates! 

Y\Trs  said  th  it  Chlc-aKo  simp'v  had  failed 
to  come  up  with  an  adequ.ite  c  'ir.terp-o- 
posal  *o  the  prop<«ed  move 

He  had  been  counting  on  a  study  pre- 
pared at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
to  reinforce  his  arguinent.s  to  keep  'he  In- 
stitute In  Chlcigo 

But  he  said  the  study  w  is  .'soinr*  hi!;i;  •' 
a  dl.sappointmeiit  '  to  him 

The  article  continues  by  saying 

!♦  Is  100  pages  long  he  s.ild  rind  tl  ■es  :;  ' 
seem   t<i  contain  a  clearcut  coiinterprop.  >siil 

.\niong  other  things  the  study  suggest.^ 
that  the  National  Academy  of  science  m.ike 
a  study  of  the  situation 

Then  the  article  rpiotes  the  gentleman 
saying  this 

Y\Trs  ^fiul  he  che.  ked  with  the  N.itional 
.Academy  of  Science  and  was  told  tha'  the 
academy  d  -es  not  mnke  I'lutles  of  this  kind 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
my  namt"  was  mentioned  maiiy  times  by 
the  t;entleman  m  this  artkir 

Mr   BATES      I  yield. 

Mr.  YATES  Ltt  me  say  that  since 
that  article  was  written  I  have  received 
a  propo.sal  that  is  sati.sfactory  from  the 
Institute  of  Technology  so  that  it  .serves 
to  correct  the  situation.  Let  me  say 
further  that  since  that  article  was  writ- 
ten I  checked  again  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  found  that  they 
did  have  an  advisory  committee  that  is 
instituted  to  do  exactly  that  kind  of 
work. 

Mr  BATES.  So.  m  brief,  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  the  .smoke  drifts  away,  it  is  ob- 
vious what  the  situation  is  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  study  this  matter.     Here  is 


the    reply    from    the   Secretary   of   tha 

Army : 

In  addition,  our  people  are  interested 
in  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  provincial. 
Let  us  defeat  the  amendment  and  get 
along   with   the  Nation's  business. 

Mr  IX)YLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C:ili  forma' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOYLE  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
liearin^is  held  before  our  subcommittee 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Yatk.  I  think  per- 
haps the  t)est  evidence  of  what  those 
hearings  di.sclose  is  to  read  from  the 
hearings  them.selves  where  they  are  per- 
tinent 

Mr  Chairman  up  until  a  few  days 
ago  the  subcommittee  believed  and  was 
informed  that  the  effort  today.  If  it  was 
taken,  would  be  to  retain  and  modern- 
ize the  Chicago  building  Manifestly 
that  idea  has  been  waived,  because  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  spend  any  siz- 
able sums  of  money  on  that  6-story 
warchou.se  tiiat  wa.s  built  over  40  years 
ago  and  where  we  had  the  hearings.  Mr 
Chairman  I  wish  to  repeal  that  the 
only  fact<ir  which  has  been  mentioned 
so  far  in  this  di.scvission  as  the  reason 
why  this  transfer  from  Chicago  to  Na- 
tick. Ma-vs  .  should  be  made,  is  the  fac- 
tor of  the  .sa\ing  of  money  The  reason 
we  can  be  sure  of  saving  $900,000  at 
least  annually  is  because  it  has  l>een 
virtually  stipulated,  and  the  evidence 
shows,  that  there  was  a  sum  of  $600,000 
which  was  fixed  overhead  by  the  Army 
to  act  as  landlord  in  Chicago  The 
rea.son  we  can  st^ite  to  the  Memt)ers  on 
the  nooT  that  there  can  be  $900,000 
minimum  saved  by  this  proposed  transfer 
i.T  that  it  was  shown  clearly  that  there 
wa-s  at  least  $600  000  being  expended  by 
the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  in  Chl- 
rak'o  for  overhead  of  this  former  ware- 
house building  That  was  a  charge 
against  the  Army  which  they  wished  Ui 
i;et  rid  of  There  is  no  question  about 
that  being  a  minimum  amount;  it  prob- 
aijly  IS  much  more 

In  addition  to  that,  it  i.s  as  clear  as 
crystal  that  there  is  another  sum.  be- 
tween $300  000  and  $500,000.  which  will 
be  .saved  by  the  transfer,  if  it  is  made 
becau.se  of  the  transfer  of  activities 
from  Chicago  to  Natick  and  the  result- 
ing elimination  of  personnel  and  dupli- 
cation between  Chicago  and  Natick 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlemen  yieW 

Mr  IXDYLE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  my 
special  subcommittee 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  look  a  look  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
a  building  at  Fort  Sheridan,  as  well  as 
a  building  on  the  campus  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  and  when  we 
added  the  extra  costs  of  Army  support 
facilities  such  as  dispensary,  post  ofBce, 
etc  .   we    found    the   estimated   costs  of 
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( ach  building  was  in  excess  of  the  cost 
of  the  building  at  Natick? 

Mr.    DOYLE.    That    is    substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  YATES     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fontleman  yield? 

Mr    DOYLE.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinol.s. 

Mr    YATES.    Was  the  subcommittee 
apprised  of  the  cost  of  constructing  on 
the  CRtni)u.s  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology   a    building   comparable   to 
that  which  is  sucgested  for  the  instal- 
l.itioM  nt  Natick? 
M:    IX)YLE.     I  would  say  no. 
Mr    Y.^TES      Of  course.  It  was  not. 
Mr   DOYLE     I  would  say  no,  because 
I  lie  Institute  of  Technology,  according 
t)    ihe    Aimy.    never    made    a   definite 
jiiuposltion.  which  could  be  considered 
as  comparable. 

Mr    YATES      That  Is  correct. 
Mr    DOYLE.     That   shows  from  the 
hearings,    that    the    In.stltute   of   Tech- 
nology had  been  asked  for  a  proposal, 
hut  it  never  submitted  a  complete  one. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  shows  that. 
.•^o   we   had   no   way  of  comparing  the 
costs,   nor  program  of  construction,  of 
any  new  building  for  the  Army  use. 
Mr    YATES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
entleman  yield  further? 
Mr  DOYLE.    I  yield. 
Mr     YATES.      Let    me    say    to    the 
tentleman  that  I  checked  with  the  of- 
ficials  of    the   Institute   of   Technology 
and  they  .said  that  they  had  asked  the 
Army  for  it5  requirements,  but  they  had 
never   received  them.     They  said  they 
had  asked  for  them  time  and  time  again. 
I  say  that  the  Army  wants  to  put  the 
installation  at  Natick  and  it  is  not  in- 
iiM-ested  In   giving  anylxxly  else  a  fair 
chance. 

Mr  DOYLE.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man realizes  that  I  am  only  able  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  which  came  to  my  sub- 
committee. I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
trentleman's  conversation  with  the  In- 
.'^litute  I  am  relying  on  the  evidence 
as  it  appears  of  record.  Mr.  Chairman 
1  he  second  factor  which  must  be  taken 
:nto  consideration  by  this  House — and 
I  have  never  been  so  accurately  or  fully 
informed  as  to  the  operations  of  scien- 
tists as  I  was  at  this  hearing — is  this: 
They  made  it  crystal  clear  that  an  ele- 
ment, a  basic  element,  a  basic  necessity, 
between  scientists  Is  that  they  have  the 
opijortunity  to  confer,  to  work  together, 
not  to  be  scattered,  not  to  have  to  de- 
pend upon  telephone  calls  and  upon 
extensive  travel  to  meet  with  and  com- 
pare notes.  So  the  second  factor  that 
ttie  distinguished  scientists  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Institute  proved  to  us,  was 
the  ability  of  the  scientists  to  be  bunched 
pt  one  headquarters  where  they  could 
have  the  advantage  of  developing  their 
scientific  research  and  giving  it  prac- 
tical application  as  a  team. 

The  evidence  before  us  showed,  and  it 
was  uncontroverted,  that  the  great  mass 
of  .scientific  work  done  by  the  Chicago 
Container  Institute,  as  compared  with 
the  present  Army  Installation  at  Natick, 
Mass.,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Massachusetts  faciUty.    They  have  al- 


ready expended  almost  $12  million.  In 
other  words,  the  great  mass  of  the  work 
is  now  being  done  in  Massachusetts,  with 
only  a  hmif-ed  portion  of  it  being  done  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOYLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  very  important  point  here.  It 
is  not  the  money  alone  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  the  matter  of  liaison  is 
important,  and  the  liaison  is  more  effec- 
tive today.  That  is  an  important  point 
that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Members. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  There  is  this  important 
fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
Chicago  Container  Institute  has  in  its 
employ  or  direction  over  200  personnel. 
To  a  large  degree  that  personnel  would 
be  eliminated  if  there  were  a  transfer, 
and  thus  the  salary  saved  where  it  du- 
plicates. I  think  it  is  quite  true,  and  the 
evidence  showed,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  1  stated,  that  if  a 
transfer  is  made  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  Chicago  residents  will  not  move  to 
Massachusetts;  but  the  record  also 
shows,  that  the  number  numerically  that 
will  not  move  even  though  they  are  in- 
vited to  and  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
there  and  hold  their  job  ordinarily  varies 
between  25  and  33  percent.  But  the 
saving  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
elimination  of  the  duplication  of  person- 
nel imder  the  assignments. 

This  outfit  at  Chicago  or  Natick  must 
employ  military  personnel  and  it  must 
employ  approximately  200  civilian  per- 
sonnel. That  duplication  will  be  elimi- 
nated, which  Is  worth  considering,  I  am 
sure. 

I  will  not  read  here  for  your  benefit 
the  statements  by  the  distinguished  sci- 
entists showing  it  Is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity In  order  to  get  the  most  eCQcacy  and 
economy  In  scientific  matters,  to  have 
the  scientists  where  they  can  pull  to- 
gether as  a  team.  This  hearing  is  full 
of  that  kind  of  testimony.  It  shows  very 
clearly  that  not  only  will  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  be  spent  as  far  as  dollars 
are  concerned,  but  that  greater  progress 
and  efflcacy  in  science  can  be  made  at 
considerably  le.ss  cost. 

In  closing,  may  I  read  this  from  the 
hearings  before  my  subcommittee  which 
is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Sieling,  one  of  the 
famous  scientists  of  our  country  in  the 
employ  of  the  country: 

The  people  working  here  at  the  Food  and 
Oontalner  Institute  primarily  are  in  the  food 
research  program.  We  do  not  have  a  dupli- 
cate M-ganlzatlon  in  this  scientific  research 
area  In  Natick.  There  are  three  divisions  in 
the  Pood  and  Container  Institute;  there  are 
five  at  Natick.  We  would  add  the  three 
here  In  Chicago  to  the  Natick  organization, 
and  we  would  utilize  laboratory-type  build- 
ings that  we  already  have  there  that  are  not 
now  yet  used  for  laboratories,  for  labora- 
tory space. 

Then  at  this  hearing  we  were  greatly 
helped  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates] .  We  were  very  glad  we  in- 
vited him  to  participate.  The  hearing 
record  will  show  that  he  did  very  ably 


and  helpfully  participate  in  asking  ques- 
tions. 

This  record,  if  I  had  time  to  read  it, 
would  show  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  questioned  Colonel 
Flanders  and  the  personnel  quite  exten- 
.sively  at>out  the  Illinois  Institute,  as  a 
possibility.  He  brought  out  material 
evidence  about  that. 

Without  bias,  without  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  outcome,  without  any  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  war  between  the  dele- 
gations of  the  States  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Yates  and  inasmuch  as  I  had  the  great 
honor  of  acting  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  in  view  of  the  evidence 
I  heard,  on  which  I  rely,  I  recommend 
that  the  transfer  be  made  and  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  40  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  VINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
tiiat  all  debate  on  this  amendment,  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  close  in  40  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Vinson]. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gray,  th?  time  allotted  to  him 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Price.) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
DovLEl,  a  member  of  the  special  com- 
mittee that  made  a  special  study  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
frave  the  best  evidence  for  the  necessity 
of  adopting  the  amendment  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates]  has  of- 
fered here  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Doyxe 
in  the  colloquy  that  has  so  far  occurred 
on  the  floor  has  made  two  pertinent 
statements,  each  of  which  if  you  study 
them  carefully  indicates  the  necessity 
for  further  survey  and  study  of  this 
proposition. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Doyle  stated  that  up 
until  a  few  days  ago,  in  their  study  of 
this  proposition,  they  were  thinking  of 
a  program  that  would  require  the  mod- 
ernization of  existing  facilities  at  Chi- 
cago or  the  construction  of  a  new  build- 
ing at  Natick. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOYLE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
must  have  misunderstood  what  I  said, 
because  I  said  we  had  not  been  informed 
until  a  few  days  ago  that  we  were  study- 
ing the  question  of  modernization. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct,  until  a 
few  days  ago  you  were  not  informed  of 
what  the  real  issue  in  this  matter  was, 
for  it  was  the  thought  then  that  we  were 
deaUng  with  an  old,  obsolete  structure 
in  Ciiicago  that  did  not  lend  itself  to 
modernization  except  at  exorbitant  cost, 
against  a  new  building  that  would  be 
built  on  a  new  site  at  Natick,  Mass.  The 
real  proposal  here,  of  course,  and  the 
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necessity  for  this  study.  Is  that  if  you 
are  going  to  move  Into  a  new  building 
somewhere  else  why  not  give  considera- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  new  facility 
at  the  present  location  of  the  existing 
facility.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  the  ex- 
act spot  on  which  the  old  building  is 
located,  but  at.  for  Instance,  the  site  that 
is  offered  by  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  or  even  Fort  Sheridan,  al- 
though I  think  the  more  likely  spot  and 
the  more  feasible  location  would  be  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago. 
on  which  a  proposal  has  b^en  made 
which  in  Itself  would  result  in  a  saving 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  other  pertinent  statement  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Doyle  1  made  was  that  when  the  neu- 
tleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates!,  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of 
support  for  this  facility  originated  in 
the  Chicago  area,  the  gentleman  from 
California  said  that  the  major  source  of 
this  work  came  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  that  is  completely  correct;  it 
comes  from  every  section  of  the  country 
Therefore,  this  institute  should  be  in 
the  central  section  of  the  country,  as 
near  to  the  center  of  the  country  as  it 
can  possibly  be:  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  Midwest  is  an  ideal  location  for 
this  facility.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  move  it  to  the  eastern 
sealward  or  even  to  the  western  sea- 
board. Since  the  work  does  originate 
in  every  section  of  this  country.  It  will 
be  better  to  have  this  facility  located 
in  the  most  central  place  possible;  and, 
of  course,  I  suggest  that  the  Midwest 
meets  this  particular  criterion. 

The  people  who  deal  with  this  par- 
ticular Institute  are  the  people  in  the 
food  industry  and  in  agriculture  The 
great  majority  of  these  people  have 
their  operations  in  the  Midwest,  not  all 
in  the  immediate  Chicago  area,  but  cer- 
tainly closer  to  the  Chicago  area  than 
to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  those  industrial  concerns  who 
do  business  with  this  particular  Insti- 
tute favor  a  location  in  the  Midwest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Martin 

Mr    MARTIN  of  Massachusetts      Mr 
Chairman,  I  am  a  man  of  peace  and  do 
not  desire  to  get  into  a  sectional  fight 
But  inasmuch  as  Natick  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  feel  I  should  express  my  '^p|)o- 
sition  to  the  amendment 

In  the  first  place,  may  I  a-s.sure  the 
distinguished  gentleman  froi.i  Illinois 
that  Natick  Is  not  situated  in  the  foot- 
hills of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  very  busy, 
lovely  town  of  27,000  people  with  an  his- 
toric past,  located  just  outside  of 
Boston. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  fight  or  a  sec- 
tional fight;  it  is  to  decide  what  is  best 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  what 
is  best  for  the  armed  services  of  the 
country.  The  recommendations  from 
the  War  Department,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  we  should  accept 
their  judgment.  When  we  find  a  depart- 
ment actually  Interested  In  efficiency  and 
economy,  let  us  back  them  up 


The  decision  to  move  the  Quartermas- 
ter Food  and  Container  Institute  from 
Chicago  to  the  Quartermaster  Research 
and  Engineering  Center  at  Nctlc!:.  M?.?" 
was  reached  only  after  the  most  careful 
consideration  by  the  Army  authorities 
directly  concerned  and  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  followim;  an  on-the- 
spot  in.spection  trip  of  both  areas  by 
members  of  the  committee  Thoy  con- 
cluded that  the  movi^  sho-ild  be  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  operation 

We  are  informed  th.it  the  existing  fa- 
cilities at  Chicai^'o  ai'-  Imu^ed  in  a  ware- 
hou.se-type  structure,  which  has  become 
increasini^ly  inade<iuate  and  obsolete  for 
mfxiern  research  and  development  work 
By  moving  the  Institute  frcim  its  pre.'-ent 
unsuitable  quarters  tn  Natick,  the  best 
estimate  is  that  the  Army  and  the  tax- 
payers will  save  SI. 100. 000  annually. 
$800  000  of  which  is  in  overhead  costs 
to  support  the  center  Additional  sav- 
lUiis  of  $300,000  will  accrue  frtm  inte- 
tjration  of  the  overhead  and  technical 
staffs  which  are  now  duplicated  at  Chi- 
cai^o  and  Natick  The  estimate  of  sav- 
ings was  supported  bv  a  study  of  the 
General  Accounlini;  Office,  which  con- 
ducted an  audit  of  the  claimed  econ- 
omies I  am  .Mne  we  can  all  asree  that 
the  General  Accounting'  Office  would 
have  been  completely  impartial  m  it* 
analysis  and  would  have  had  no  le'-iional 
ax  to  Krind 

I  submit  that  these  savins- s  .^huuld  not 
be  Imhtly  disregarded  at  a  time  when  we 
are  spendiny  billions  of  dollars  annually 
for  the  national  defen.>e  and  when  every 
defense  dollar  should  be  put  to  its  most 
effective  use 

Over  and  above  the  monetary  sa\ings 
the  conclusion  was  learhed  by  the  Army 
authorities  und  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  important  scientific  ad- 
vantages will  result  from  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  laboratories 

The  .scientific  work  carried  on  at  Chi- 
cago and  at  Natick  are  part  of  an  Aimy 
program  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  our 
servicemen  Joint  projects  and  relaU-d 
areas  of  effort  exist  between  the  people 
workini;  in  Chirauo  and  those  in  Natick 
For  example,  studies  at  the  Institute  at 
Chicago  on  the  effects  of  food  and  water 
upon  work  performance  directly  tie  m 
with  similar  wofk  being  carried  on  at 
Natick  Specialized  equipment  owned 
by  the  Government  at  Natick  provides 
research  facilities  not  now  available  at 
Chicago  except  by  rental  or  contract 

Moreover,  the  separation  of  the  scien- 
tists and  technical  people  at  Chicago 
from  their  colleagues  at  Natick  deprives 
both  groups  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
factors  in  lesearrh  efficiency,  which  is 
close  and  intimate  as.sociation  on  a  daily 
basis   on   related   problems 

This  fact  was  clearly  recognized  by  the 
special  subcommitr4»e  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  its  report 
of  an  investigation  conducted  in  May 
1960.  The  subcommittee  concluded  that 
while  substantial  economies  would  re- 
sult from  the  move,  they  would  favor  it 
for  its  .scientific  advantages  even  if  no 
economies  were  to  result.  The  com- 
mittee likened  the  move  to  "uniting  of 
child  and  parent 


In  six  Suites  within  a  300-mile  radius 
of  Natick  are  147  laboratories  with  a  staff 
of  5.121  men  and  women  engaged  in  food 
re.search  The  high  quality  of  industrial 
research  laboratories  and  educational 
institutions  in  the  Boston  area  Insures 
adequate  staffing  at  Natick. 

The  Army  has  requested  in  this  bill 
$3,812,000  for  construction  of  these  lab- 
oratory facilities  at  Natick.  This  cost 
will  be  amortized  m  less  than  4  years, 
based  on  the  savings  which  consolidation 
will  permit. 

I  hope  this  item  will  be  retained  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  as  the  Army 
and   the  committee  have  recommended 

I  he  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mi 
Kluc/.vnski  I. 

Mr  KL-UCZYNSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  m  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  ijentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  coivsent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Quartermaster  Sub- 
sistence School,  a  forerunner  to  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute,  was  estab- 
lished m  Chicago  In  1921.  Two  factors 
dict.ited  this  location;  First,  proximity 
to  a  military  procurement  agency,  and 
.secijiid.  proximity  to  research  facilities 
at  nearby  universities  and  food  and 
packauing  industries.  In  July  1936,  a 
Subsistence  Research  Liiboratory  was  es- 
tablished Its  general  mission  was  to 
provide  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  with  technical  advice  on  the 
merits  of  various  food  products  It  was 
required  to  purcha.sr  The  new  Sub- 
sistence Research  Laboratory  began  lus 
operations  with  two  civilian  staff  mem- 
bers and  one  officer  By  Septemt)er  1941, 
the  technical  staff  numbered  13.  and  a 
rough  division  of  resixjnsibility  was  ef- 
fected in  terms  of  commodity  groups 
The  tremendous  increase  In  workload  at" 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  coupled 
with  personnel  shortages,  necessitated 
the  eslabli.shmenl  of  separate  commodity 
branches  and  the  delegation  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority  to  them.  Addi- 
tional branches  were  established  as  the 
\Mjrkload  increased  and  pt^rsonnel  be- 
came available 

On  December  14.  1942.  the  Subsist- 
ence Research  Laboratory,  which  wets 
iintially  a  division  of  the  depot  and  part 
of  the  supply  division.  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General,  became  respon- 
sible to  the  Subsistence  and  Packaging 
Station.  Re.search  and  Development 
Branch  following  establishment  of  the 
recently  created  Military  Planning  Di- 
vision For  such  administrative  mat- 
ters as  ix»rsonnel.  supply,  travel  orders, 
and  janitor  services,  it  remained  under 
the  juri.sdiction  of  the  Chicago  Quarter- 
master [>'p<3t  To  alleviate  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  Subsistence 
Research  Laboratory,  a  new  laboratory 
was  constructed  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
building  and  dedicated  on  January  3. 
1944 

Shortly  after  moving  into  these  new 
quarters,  the  Subsistence  Research  Lab- 
oratory was  redesignated  the  Quarter- 
master Subsistence  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory  From  the  small. 
ill-e<iuipped   group  it   had  been   at   the 
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start  of  the  war,  the  Subsistence  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratory 
now  conducted  programs  of  broad 
scope  and  complexity,  and  these 
programs  forced  new  organizational 
changes.  In  the  fall  of  1944  its  Direc- 
tor became,  in  addition,  Director  of  the 
Subsistence  Section  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter Corps,  Washington,  requiring  him 
to  divide  his  time  between  Chicago  and 
Washington.  Accordingly  he  appointed 
two  assistant  directors,  one  for  com- 
modity development  and  one  for  tech- 
nical services,  to  coordinate  activities 
of  the  development  and  technical 
branches,  respectively. 

In  February  1945.  a  Project  Control 
Board  of  Subsistence  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory  staff  members 
was  instituted  to  review  and  coordinate 
internal  projects;  at  the  same  time,  a 
Committee  on  Food  Research  was  estab- 
lished by  the  subsistence  section  to  or- 
ganize and  administer  an  external  re- 
search program. 

The  Laboratory's  wartime  activity  waa 
at  its  peak  in  July  1945.  Its  persoimel 
numbered  284,  of  whom  68  were  military. 
It  dealt  directly  with  hundreds  of  food 
and  packaging  concerns,  with  university 
re.search  groups,  and  experienced  both 
formal  and  informal  relationships  with 
several  other  governmental  agencies. 
In  November  1945,  it  was  made  a  class 
IV,  later  a  class  II.  activity,  and  its  war- 
time Director  became  its  first  com- 
manding officer. 

Early  in  the  postwar  period,  addi- 
tional missions  were  assigned  to  the 
Quartermaster  Subsistence  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory,  among  them 
the  responsibility  to  provide  research 
and  development  for  containers  for  all 
Quartermaster  supplies  except  fuels  and 
lubricants.  The  Subsistence  Section  In 
Washington  was  deactivated,  and  its 
responsibilities  were  transferred  to  the 
Laboratory.  In  recognition  of  its  in- 
creased duties,  the  Subsistence  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory  was  re- 
named the  Quartermaster  Pood  and 
Container  Institute  for  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1946. 

There  are  many  organizations  In  the 
Chicago  area  who  are  vitally  concerned 
about  the  proposed  move  of  the  Quarter- 
master Pood  and  Container  Institute 
from  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass.;  among 
them  is  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology which  is  located  just  two  blocks 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  my  dis- 
trict. Specific  information  on  events 
leading  to  the  proposed  move  are  not 
in  their  possession.  Specific  data  used 
in  the  planning  of  the  move  are  not 
available. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  military 
construction  bill  held  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  February  23, 
1960.  the  requested  authority  submitted 
by  the  Army  for  the  expenditure  of 
$3,628,000  to  build  new  facilities  at  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Elngineer- 
in<j;  Center.  Natick,  Mass.,  for  use  by 
the  Quartermaster  Pood  and  Container 
Institute,  was  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  appointed  a  Special  Investi- 
gating Committee  to  study  the  matter 
and  to  survey  the  Chicago  administra- 


tion center,  including  the  Institute. 
The  committee  was  instructed  to  make 
its  recommendations  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  whatever  action  app>eared 
projier  could  be  taken  during  considera- 
tion of  the  military  construction  bill. 
On  March  2,  1960,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  favorably  reported 
on  H.R.  10777.  a  so-called  clean  bill. 
without  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  at  Natick.  The  House 
approved  this  bill  by  a  404  to  4  vote. 

On  April  27.  1960.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  considered 
Senate  3006.  a  bill  identical  to  the 
original  House  measure.  It  deferred 
action  on  the  Research  and  Engineering 
Center  item,  and  the  subcommittee's 
chairman  granted  opponents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  additional  comments 
after  studying  a  new  report,  prepared 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
analyzed  the  costs  of  the  "planned  in- 
activation"  of  the  Chicago  Administra- 
tion Center.  Provisions  were  made  for 
the  subcommittee  staff  to  gather  addi- 
tional evidence  on  three  points. 

First.  The  difference  between  the 
Army  estimate  of  savings  resulting  from 
relocation  and  the  estimated  savings 
based  on  the  study  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Second.  The  "management  savings" 
which  can  be  effected  by  consolidating 
the  Institute  with  the  Research  and 
Engineering  Center. 

Third.  The  cost  of  new  constriction 
In  Chicago  based  upon  the  same  space 
allowances  as  the  proposal  for  the  new 
construction  at  Natick. 

The  Special  Investigating  Committee 
for  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee visited  the  Chicago  Administration 
Center  on  May  7.  1960,  and  a  written 
transcript  of  the  hearings  has  been 
Issued. 

The  most  valuable  asset  to  any  oper- 
ation is  its  p)ersonnel,  and  this  i;;  i>ar- 
tlcularly  true  for  a  research  and  develop- 
ment operation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Army  has  not  canvassed  the 
personnel  of  the  Pood  and  Container 
Institute  regarding  their  attitudtjs  to- 
ward the  proposed  move  of  about 
1,000  miles.  The  Army  risks  the 
loss  of  up  to  70  percent  of  the  P.  &  C.I. 
staff  by  such  a  move.  Many  of  the  em- 
ployees are  residents  of  my  district. 
They  are  married  and  have  families. 
They  would  be  reluctant  to  have  to  dis- 
pose of  their  homes,  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  new  schools  and  move  away 
from  the  neighborhood  where  they  were 
bom  and  raised.  It  is  these  individuals 
with  whom  I  am  chiefly  concerned. 
Parts  of  Chicago  have  been  classified  as 
critical  areas  and  I  would  doubt,  very 
much  whether  the  Administration 
wishes  to  add  to  the  imemployment  fig- 
ures which  are  still  very  high. 

The  Army  points  to  economies  that 
would  be  effected  by  the  use  by  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute  of  facilit.es  al- 
ready in  existence  at  Natick.  The  basic 
facilities  for  food  research  and  for  con- 
tainer research  conducted  by  thei  P.  & 
C.I.  must  be  located  at  the  Institute 
and  controlled  by  Institute  personnel. 
The  next  most  important  facilities  are 
costly  laboratories  and  equipment  di- 


rectly applicable  to  food  and  to  con- 
tainer research.  These  facilities  are  not 
at  Natick,  but  in  the  vast  food  and  con- 
tainer industrial  laboratories,  universi- 
ties, and  independent  research  institu- 
tions, a  great  majority  of  which  are 
centered  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Technology  Center  is  in  the  heart  of 
Chicago  and  Chicago  is  in  the  Nation's 
undisputed  center  of  food  production  and 
processing.  Chicago  is  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  dairy  industry.  Poultry 
and  eggs,  both  highly  perishable  com- 
modities, are  produced  in  quantity  near- 
by, and  shipped  out  of  Chicago  to  mar- 
kets around  tlie  world.  A  major  portion 
of  America's  fruit  and  vegetables  funnel 
through  Chicago;  in  fact,  more  fresh 
produce  passes  through  Chicago  than 
through  any  similar  center  anywhere  in 
the  world  because  of  its  central  location 
and  the  availability  of  refrigerated  ware- 
house space.  ChicagojM('ndles  enough 
grain  to  be  known  as^-me  Nation's  third 
largest  granary.  The'  Chicago  area  man- 
ufactures more  containers  of  all  types 
than  any  other  area  in  the  Nation  be- 
cause, as  in  the  case  of  food  products,  it 
is  close  to  the  sources  of  supply.  Chicago 
is  the  headquarters  of  all  major  trade 
associations  in  the  food  industry  and  a 
large  percentage  of  their  national  meet- 
ings and  conferences  are  held  there.  It 
is  the  National  Center  of  Industrial  Food 
Research  Laboratories.  It  is  the  Na- 
tional Center  of  Industrial  Container 
Research  Laboratories. 

To  the  many  civic  and  business  organ- 
izations, to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  I  wish  to  express  my  genu- 
ine and  sincere  thanks  for  their  efforts 
in  endeavoring  to  retain  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute  in  Chicago. 

In  particular  I  wish  to  convey  my 
gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  to  the 
officials  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology for  the  part  they  have  played  and 
their  active  cooperation  in  the  matter. 
They  merit  the  plaudits  of  all  the  people 
of  our  city  for  their  offer  of  land  to  hold 
the  P.  &  CI.  in  Chicago. 

With  all  of  the  advantages  which  are 
available  in  Chicago,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  any  soimd  or  logical  reason 
why  the  Army  appears  to  be  insistent  on 
moving  the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
to  Natick.  Mass..  when  they  don't  even 
have  a  building  into  which  they  can 
move  and  must  await  construction  of 
one. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  House  will 
support  the  amendment  to  strike  the 
item  to  move  the  F.  &  C.I.  item  frqm  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Ptjcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Yates  1. 
It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates] 
has  characterized  this  amendment  and 
our  struggle  to  keep  this  research  cen- 
ter in  the  Midwest  as  provincial.  I 
do  not  see  anything  provincial  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  wealth  of  knowledge 
presently  available  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  which  produced  the  atomic 
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bomb,  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, the  Armour  Institute,  which  today 
IS  doing  work  for  the  Government  in 
various  critical  fields  of  defease.  North- 
western University,  and  the  great  food 
industry  situated  in  Chicago,  continue 
to  be  made  available  to  the  Pood  Con- 
tamer  Institute.  I  do  not  see  anything 
provincial  in  making  a  suggestion  that 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  Midwest  be 
permitted  to  keep  this  research  center 
in  that  city  so  that  the  wealth  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  concentrated  in  Chicago 
can  continue  to  serve  the  best  intere.-t  of 
our  Nation.  There  Is  a  fundamental 
question  here  which  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  have  to  wrestle  with.  This 
$3  D  miUion  is  just  the  beginning,  and 
do  not  let  anybody  kid  you  about  econ- 
omy. This  $3.5  million  building  that  is 
going  to  be  moved  to  Massachusetts  is 
only  a  beginning  to  move  the  Nations 
entire  research  program  to  Natick.  I 
for  one  resent  the  idea  that  the  great 
Midwest,  the  South,  and  the  western 
lands  of  America  ultimately  should  not 
be  permitted  to  make  their  contribution 
toward  research  for  this  country's  sur- 
vival by  centralizing  all  food  research  in 
Natick,  Mass. 

Thereiore,  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
when  you  ponder  this  question,  think  of 
your  own  area,  think  of  your  own  com- 
munity, and  think  of  the  contribution 
that  it  can  make  toward  America's  sur- 
vival. Research  and  development  are 
the  magic  words  in  this  country  today 
You  know  it  and  I  know  it.  I  can  see 
the  trend  now.  This  seemingly  innocent 
beginning  means  that  eventually  all  re- 
search will  be  centered  in  the  East.  It 
is  patently  apparent  that  the  vast  scien- 
tific knowledge  now  available  at  these 
universities  in  Chicago  and  in  other  uni- 
versities throughout  the  Midwe?t,  the 
West,  and  South  will  be  denied  to  the 
Government  by  moving  this  institute  to 
Natick.  Mass. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  n.se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  Yates'. 
I  think  that  we  in  the  Midwest,  who  have 
produced  the  atomic  bomb  and  done 
great  research  in  every  field  of  human 
endeavor  certainly  should  continue  to 
play  a  part  in  this  field  of  food  re.search. 
Food  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  our  survival  in  this 
atomic  age,  and  I  say  that  becau.se  we 
have  the  food  industry  locat+xi  in  Chi- 
cago along  with  these  outstanding 
scientific  facilities,  the  Army  should  be 
asked  to  review  its  decision  The  de- 
cision to  move  the  institute  to  N'alick 
has  been  based  on  dollars  and  cents 
with  no  consideration  given  to  the  value 
of  scientific  assistance  available  in  Chi- 
cago. I  think  the  Army  is  wrong  m 
doing  this.  I  think  that  the  question  is 
fundamental  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Midwest  is  going  to  play  a  part  in  this 
important  research,  and  therefore  I  urge 
you  very  strongly  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr  ■VanZandt). 

Mr.  'VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  begin  by  pointing  out  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  a  research  and  en- 
gineering effort.    This  is  not  an  activity 


of  Government  that  has  to  do  with 
buyinu  large  amounts  of  food.  I  rej)eat. 
It  IS  a  re.search  and  engineering  effort 

I  shall  first  describe  the  Chicago  Ad- 
ministration Center  by  reading  from  the 
special  subcomnutree  s  report  and  thi.^  is 
what  It  says: 

Chlcaern  Administration  Center 

The  Chicago  Administration  Cer.ter  facUl- 
tie.s  were  constructed  over  40  years  ago  al 
a  cast  of  appr  ;ximaiely  $6  million.  The  In- 
stallation, designed  .is  a  warehouse,  consists 
or  throe  six-otory  recnforced.  concrcf*  and 
brick,  build'.ngs  with  a  total  -of  1.868  2H0 
squiire  foer  In  addition  U)  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute,  the  installation  pro- 
vides space  for  12  other  quartermiister  ac- 
tivities 13  5th  Army  activities,  four  other 
Department  of  Defen--e  activities,  and  six 
activities  of  other  departments,  pnm.irily 
the  Pote*.  OCflce  The  annual  facility  operat- 
ing cohts  -ire  approximately  $2  nilUlon,  The 
current  a[>pra;.sed  value  of  the  property  Is 
$4  800  000  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  recov- 
ery which  the  Government  might  make  by 
reason  of  the  sale  of  this  building  has  not 
been  considered  a.s  an  economh'  element  at 
any  time  in  this  report 

There  are  approxlma'ely  1.600  empl>  ytes 
Working  in  the  facility  Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 1.000  ar-"  civilian  employees  i,f  the 
Department  of  Defense,  400  military  em- 
ployees of  'Me  Department  of  Dt-fen.se  and 
200  nnn-I>partment  of  Defense  clvHl.in  em- 
ployees 

The  personnel  of  the  Food  and  Coot. Oner 
Institute  military  and  civilian  represents 
about  300  people  This  Is  Included  In  the 
abijve  1.6<X)  gross 

Second,  let  me  read  \^hat  the  report 
says  ab<^iut  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute, which  Ls  part  of  the  Chicaito  Ad- 
ministration Center  and  I  am  now  read- 
ing: 

FlkxI  and  Container  Institute 

This  Is  an  element  of  the  Qurir'erm.i.ster 
Research  and  Engineering  Command  which — 

lit  Executes  a  research  and  development 
program  for  all  elements  of  the  Depiirtment 
of  Defense  covering — 

lai  basic  research  In  foc^  nutrition,  sta- 
bility, and  acceptance. 

(bi  drslgn.  impriivement.  and  evaluation 
of   miUtajy    rations   and   fix^Kl    pnxlucts; 

(c)  de.sign.  deveU>pment,  and  evaluation 
of  contalnf-rs. 

(di  research  and  development  of  food  Ir- 
radiation proce-res. 

Now  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  what 
the  report  says  regarding  the  Quarter- 
master Research  and  Kne-'ineeung  Cen- 
ter at  Natick.  Mass.: 

Quartermi.srer  Rese  irch  and  Elnglneerlng 
Center    N.itUk.  M.ioS 

The  Quartermaster  Research  rmd  En- 
gineering Center  at  Natick  was  constructed 
between  l'»52  and  1J54  It  has  a  capital  in- 
vestment at  this  time  of  (118  million  It 
Consists  of  seven  major  buildings  and  asso- 
ciated Improvements,  all  specifically  de- 
signed f )T  scientific  research,  development, 
and  engineering  The  mijor  sclentlfl'-  str^ic- 
ttires  are  a  development  building,  a  research 
building,  and  an  engineering  building  Sup- 
por-ini;  facilities  include  the  climat.c 
ct'.anibers  and  the  S'M.ir  furnace  In  M.iy- 
na.'d  Mass  .  at  a  distance  of  about  12  miles 
th<'re  Is  a  former  ordnance  facility  now  under 
the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  Quarterm.%ster  Corps 
conrprlslng  some  3,000  acres  This  area  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  used  for  cer- 
tain research  and  test  activities  which  re- 
qu:re  a  large  protective  area. 

Finally  this  is  what  the  report  says 
about  this  mission  of  the  Nalick  Quarter- 
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yiiar!erm.i.->ter    Re.sean  h    ajid    EUiglneerlng 
tenter     Natuk     Mass 

The  laboratories  of  the  QMRAEC  performs 
biLsic  research  on  the  operational  capability 
of  the  soldier  \inder  varying  de^ees  of 
n.iiur.i.  and  milltaiy  en\  ironmentaJ  stresses, 
basic  ri-.so.iri  h  In  the  fields  of  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  rel.ited  to  the  development 
of  Items  providing  prrttec'lon  and  eflectlve- 
ness  to  the  soUlier  applied  research  and  de- 
velopment of  ela-stximerlr,  pl.istlcs,  metallic. 
paper,  chemical,  or  combinations  though  re- 
lating Uj  health  protection  and  military 
effect  iveness  of  military  personnel  and  equip- 
nieui,  api>l;ed  research  for  the  Control  and 
prevention  of  deterioration  ai;d  damiige  In 
the  area  'if  corrosion  weather,  fiingus.  In- 
srct.s  jind  rodents,  applied  research,  design. 
development.  Improvement  and  evaluation 
of  footweur.  handwear.  leather,  clothing, 
tcnt.ige.  and  aerial  delivery  of  equipment 
Also,  performs  similar  activity  In  materials 
handling,  food  ser-.  ice.  heating,  and  uver- 
snow  equipment 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  what  I  have  read 
from  the  special  committee  report  re- 
veals this  one  fact,  and  that  is.  Natick 
IS  a  centralized  research  and  engineer- 
ing center  of  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  and  by  transferring  the  Food  Con- 
tainer Institute  from  the  inadequate 
facilities  at  Chicago  all  programs  will  be 
under  the  roof  of  a  modern  and  fully 
equipped  research  center.  As  I  have  said 
•.•arlicr  in  the  debate  the  con.s<jluialion  of 
the  Food  Container  Institute  with  what 
IS  already  al  Natick  will  save  the  tax- 
payer some  S900.0U0  a  year,  and  may  I 
adil.  amortize  the  cost  of  the  transfer 
lis  well  as  the  necessary  buildings  at 
Natick  111  the  matter  of  4  years. 

Mr  Cliairman.  I  am  opposed  U)  the 
Yates  amendment,  and  urt;e  the  com- 
mittee to  Join  me  m  vulmg  a-  amst  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genllelady  from   Illinois    [Mrs. 

ClU'RCH  I. 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Chairman.  I  do 
nirt  know  whether  or  not  I  qualify  for 
tlie  de.scription  given  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mass.ichusetts  IMr  Bates!  when 
he  menti()n(d  the  pcssibility  that  a  will- 
(>  -thr-wi  p  miL'lit  I  ..-e  ir.  supix)rt  of  the 
amendment  offertnl  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Yates  I.  But  I  assure 
you,  however.  I  might  be  considered  in 
that  connection,  1  represent  a  very  solid 
area  of  this  country.  I  represent  not 
only  the  Chicago  area  and  Illinois,  but 
that  great,  strong,  firm  Midwest  which 
is  not  onlv  the  bn  adbasket  ol  this  coun- 
try, but  also  IS  advanced  in  re.'-earch  and 
will  feel  Itself  ultimately  deprived  of  a 
great  activity,  if  tlirouiih  an  act  of  what 
I  would  consider  piracy,  that  activity,  of 
which  it  has  lon^;  bei  n  proud,  is  taken 
from  It 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  few  maiutes  al- 
lot t^^d  to  me  permit  me  to  .'^ay  that  I 
think  th(  le  is  more  at  issue  here  than 
the  removal  of  an  established  agency 
thrit  has  been  we!l  tested  by  time.  I 
tiunk  that  every  Member  of  tliis  Con- 
gre.ss  mifh'  wt'll  stop  and  consider  with 
what  good  faith  we  acted  in  1952  when 
we  were  told  that  this  Institute  would 
not  be  moved  .  and  when  many  of  us  from 
the  Middle  "West  sup[x»rted  happily  the 
installation  of  facilities  at  Natick,  on 
this  assurance,   I  remind  you.  that  the 
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Quartermaster  Pood  and  C(»itainer  In- 
stitute would  not  be  taken  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  in  thla 
instance  there  is  every  facility  available 
in  Chicago.  Chicago  is  the  heartland  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  center  of  in- 
dustry; It  is  the  center  of  communica- 
tions by  air.  land  and  now,  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  by  sea. 

I  shall  further  confine  my  own  plea 
lo  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
my  conviction  that — in  the  interests  of 
( liiciency  and  service — the  Quarter- 
master Food  and  Container  Institute  for 
the  Armed  Forces  should  remain  in 
Chicago  where  its  forerunner,  the  Quar- 
termaster Subsistence  School,  was  es- 
tabli.shed  in  1921. 

The  decision  to  place  this  activity  in 
Chicago  at  that  time  was  based  on  the 
proximity  of  the  area  chosen  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  agency  and  its  prox- 
imity, also,  to  nearby  universities  and 
food  and  packaging  industries. 

Accordingly,  the  Institute  was  set  up 
in  1950  as  an  organization  for  research 
and  development  in  foods  and  food 
packaging  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  reporting  to  the  Quartermas- 
ter General.  The  Institute,  which  cur- 
rently employs  about  260  people,  oc- 
cupies a  Government-owned  building  on 
Pershing  Road  in  Chicago. 

I  would  like.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  enu- 
merate five  advantages  that  Chicago  of- 
fers for  economical.  eCQcient.  and  most 
successful  operation  of  this  Institute: 

First.  The  center  is  near  and  main- 
tains close  liaison  with  great  universities 
of  our  city — the  University  of  Chicago. 
Northwestern  University.  Illinois  Insti- 
tute of  Technology— and  the  Armour  Re- 
search Foundation — the  University  of  Il- 
linois Medical  Cunter,  and.  also.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory.  It  ha*  immediate  access  to 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  one  of  the 
greatest  scientific  libraries  of  the  entire 
world. 

Second.  Likewise,  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  institutions  of  learning,  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  institution  to  em- 
ploy and  have  access  to  technical  per- 
sonnel almost  without  equal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  colleges  already  mentioned, 
the  Institute  has  contact  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  the  University  of 
"Wisconsin.  Iowa  State  University,  Kan- 
sas State  University.  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Urbana,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, and  Purdue  University. 

Third.  Chicago  is  admittedly  the  cen- 
ter of  the  food  production  in  America; 
and  the  Institute,  while  remaining  In 
that  city,  has  unparalleled  contact  with 
food  industries — particularly  those  en- 
gaged in  meat  production  and  grain  mill 
production.  The  laboratories  of  these 
industries  are  maintained  in  the  Chicago 
area;  and  the  saving  to  the  Government 
in  manpKJwer  hours  each  year  from  as- 
sistance by  technologists  furnished 
through  industry  advisory  committees 
cannot  be  overestimated  and  certainly 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Fourth.  Because  of  the  great  number 
of  food  and  container  industries  In  Chi- 
cago, which  is  the  center,  indeed,  of  the 
container  industry,  the  greatest  nimiber 
of  food  and  container  trade  associations 


are  likewise  available  for  consultation  by 
the  Institute. 

Fifth.  As  a  great  railroad  center,  as  an 
important  port  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, and  as  the  center  of  aviation  in  the 
country,  Chicago  is  thus  the  logical  place 
for  continuance  of  the  activities  of  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container 
Institute. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  in  its 
good  judgment  will  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Y^tesI. 
May  I  say  that  regardless  whether  the 
amendment  prevails  or  not,  I  feel  as  all 
other  Members  here  must  feel,  that  our 
colleague  from  Illinois  IMr.  Kluczyn- 
SKil  will  remain  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  long  as  he  so  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  the  House  has 
listened  very  attentively  to  this  debate 
for  some  period  of  time.  There  is  not 
much  that  can  be  added  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said.  However,  this  item  of 
$3,600,000  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  a  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Center  at  Natick.  Mass.,  to  house 
the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Container 
Institute,  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  This  bill  is 
not  new  to  the  House.  We  have  had 
this  matter  before  and  due  to  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  among  Members  of 
the  Congress  this  item  was  deleted  last 
year  from  the  bill  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  would  appoint  a 
committee  of  two  members  to  inve.stigate 
this  subject  matter.  The  membei-s,  one 
from  California  and  one  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, did  study  this  expenditure  thor- 
oughly. They  studied  it  at  great  length 
and  their  report  is  now  here  for  your 
benefit.  Mr.  Chairman — Report  No.  70 
from  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

That  committee  was  made  up  of  the 
chairman.  Clyde  Doyle,  that  studious 
Representative  from  California,  and  the 
able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  James  Van  Zandt. 

Both  members  of  the  powerful  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  were  impar- 
tial. They  were  .sent  out  to  investigate 
this  matter  most  thoroughly.  Tiiey  did 
so.  They  visited  Chicago  and  they  went 
to  Natick.  Mass.,  and  they  reported  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
favor  of  this  transfer.  The  House  has 
already  heard  from  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers as  to  the  reasons  relied  upon  by 
the  subcommittee  for  their  recommen- 
dations. It  has  been  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  Chicago  Administra- 
tion Center  facilities  were  constructed 
over  40  years  ago.  The  Quartermaster 
Research  Center  at  Natick  was  con- 
structed between  1952  and  1954. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Center  at  Natick.  this  military  in- 
stallation was  located  during  the  second 
war  years  and  for  some  years  thereafter 


in  my  home  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
At  that  time  it  was  located  in  abandoned 
mill  property  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  a  tex- 
tile corporation  which  moved  to  the 
South.  It  is  now  located  outside  the  city 
of  Boston  on  the  main  highway  from 
Boston  to  New  York  City. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  item 
before  the  full  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  Senate  Armed  Services. 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  study 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General,  so 
that  the  matter  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. It  comes  to  the  House  with 
the  approval  of  all  the  various  facets  of 
the  Army,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

A  conservative  estimate  by  this  trans- 
fer will  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $900,000 
a  year  to  our  Government. 

Construction  of  facilities  at  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology  and  in 
other  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
have  also  been  thoroughly  studied. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  this 
transfer  of  the  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute  from  Chicago  to  Na- 
tick. as  recommended  by  the  Ai'med 
Services  Committee,  will  be  supported. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates] 
who  quoted  letters  from  Secretaries  of 
the  Army,  past  smd  present.  I  can  re- 
member a  couple  of  years  ago  when  I 
quoted  a  letter  from  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Army  who  was  violently  opposed 
to  the  sale  of  the  San  Jacinto  Ordnance 
Depot,  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
best  ammunition  outloading  facility  in 
the  United  States.  What  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  felt  about  that  proposition 
did  not  seem  to  have  very  much  effect 
on  most  of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  So  I  take  with 
a  grain  of  salt  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  now  says  about  the  moving  of 
this  facility. 

There  is  just  no  reason  why  Massa- 
chusetts or  the  Eastern  Seaboard  should 
run  another  raid  on  the  Middle  West. 
We  have  been  raided  often  enough. 
Some  people  are  getting  expert  on  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  are  in  the  heart  of 
the  greatest  food -producing  area  of  the 
world.  You  name  it  and  we  have  it  out 
in  the  Middle  West  in  terms  of  food.  If 
you  have  much  more  than  cranberries 
and  codfish  in  Massachusetts,  I  would 
like  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  In  the  field  of  science, 
you  name  it  and  we  have  got  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  installation  ought 
to  be  left  in  Chicago.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  0'NEn.L]. 

Mr.  O'NEIU:..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  nothing  that  would  sadden  me  more 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  than  to 
see  that  lovable.  smUing.  effervescent 
charmer,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Kluczynski]  of  Chicago,  who  spoke 
a  few  minutes  ago,  leave  the  Congress 
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of  the  United  States,  except  that  I  should 
leave  myself.  Meeting  with  Congress- 
man Kluczynski  on  any  Kiven  day  is  to 
make  a  dark  or  a  bright  day  brighter  I 
consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  able 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  I  am  hap- 
py to  regard  him  as  one  of  my  close 
personal  friends. 

This  does  not  come  to  a  question  of 
personalities,  it  does  not  com'^  to  a  ques- 
tion of  sectionalism.  All  of  us  today  have 
made  a  lot  of  remarks  about  our  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  arc,'umont 
here  is.  this  is  a  changing  world  we  are 
livms  in,  and  every  time  sf^methin'T 
comes  up  that  we  try  to  chantre,  an  in- 
stallation for  the  betterment  of  the  d.-- 
fense  of  tlie  Nation,  the  bettrfm"nt  of 
the  work  of  the  Nation,  the  betterment 
of  the  ta.xpayer,  it  is  going  to  turn  into 
a  sectional  fight.  We  havp  all  kinds 
of  reports  on  this  matter.  The  reports 
all  sho'A  that  in  the  intere.st  of  th^ 
Government  and  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  this  should  be  moved  to 
Natick  I  trust  that  we  will  cast  a.-id<' 
thou;,'hts  of  the  sections  of  the  country 
we  come  from  and  think  of  the  future  of 
the  legislation  that  l.s  going  to  come  be- 
fore this  branch.  Let  us  not  toJay  set  a 
precedent  that  every  time  the  Defen-e 
Department  wants  to  chanrre  an  installa- 
tion it  IS  going  to  be  a  sectional  flight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rtcoe- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski; 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Chairman,  it 
Ls  not  my  intention  to  add  to  the  volu- 
minous debate  which  has  taken  place  on 
this  amendment.  I  feel  that  the  Mem- 
bers have  been  thoroughly  exposed  to 
the  i.ssues  from  both  supportt^rs  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment  My  purpose 
is  merely  to  clarify  the  entire  debate  and 
summar:/.-  the  facts  as  foHo'.vs 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  Quarter- 
master Food  and  Container  Institute 
should  remain  in  Chicago  rather  than  be 
transferred  to  Natick,  Mivss  .  for  the 
following  reasons." 

The  transfer  would  involve  unneces- 
sary e.xpenditures  for  construction  of 
new  facilities.  The  proposed  location 
in  Natick  obviously  do  not  po.ssess  the 
central  location  which  is  Chicago's  nat- 
ural advantage.  Furthermore.  mn:-t  of 
the  ba.sic  industries  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  ill-advLsed  move  ar^  lo- 
cated in  the  Midwest  and  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Chicago  location  is  therefore 
obvious.  The  Chicago  area  has  a  long 
record  of  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  F'ood 
and  Container  Institute  personnel  and 
the  ent;:''  program  involve;!  could  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  move 

I  believe  this  move  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  national  defense  effort 
and  feel  that  Congressmen  \'\rzs  Price. 
Congre.SvSwoman  Church,  Congressman 
Collier,  and  the  others  who  preceded 
me  providing  their  detailed  views  should 
be  sustained.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
consider  the  obvious  practicality  of  the 
Chicago  location  and  sui)pt)it  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Ci'RTis]. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Chairman.   I   would   like   to   use   a   few 


moments  of  mv  time  to  ask  a  fe.v  ques- 
tions of  the  dist;ni:uished  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  brnuuht  m  this  re- 
port, the  gentlem.in  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Vinson 

My  hist  question  is:  The  Army  was 
very  clear  in  recommending  that  this 
change  would  bring  ab(.)Ut  substantial 
econoriies  and  better  oper.ition;  is  that 
nrit  correct  ' 

Mr.  V'INt3()N'  The  ?entlem.in  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  notwithstanding  that 
positive  position  of  the  Armv,  T  desig- 
natt^d  tAo  very  distingui'^hed  members  of 
the  comnutt-e  to  make  tlitir  own  on-site 
investigation  They  did  .so.  and  tht  ir  re- 
port is  before  the  committee,  and  it 
shows  ti-ia*:  :if  least  an  economv  of 
$900  000  can  be  m.ide 

The  subcommittee  was  composed  >f 
the  distint-'ushed  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Van  Zandt!  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  1  Mr  Dovirl.  and 
as  a  result  when  we  went  to  conference, 
we  asked  that  it  be  pa.ssed  over  until  we 
could  examine  and  analyze  and  study 
thrir  recommendation.s  That  we  have 
donp  and  we  brouirht  it  back  and  the  de- 
partment asked  for  it  again  I  certainly 
trust  that  the  House  will  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  bv  the  gentleman 
f-om  r.l'uois  fMr.  YmesI. 

Mr  (TRTI.S  of  Ma.s.^achli.setts  I 
thank  the  dist.neuished  chairman  .So 
we  have  the  Army  and  the  subcommittee 
and.  of  cour-e,  we  ha. e  the  full  com- 
mittee, or  the  matter  would  not.  be  here 
before  us,  saying  that  the  real  purixxsc  of 
this  change  is  to  con.solidate  these  two 
operations  which  are  related,  in  the  In- 
terest of  rreater  efficiency 

Mr  VIN>(  ).''<'  Exactly,  the  parent 
f)lant  IS  in  Ma.s.s,ichiisetts  and  this  plant 
should  be  moved  there  to  carry  on  this 
research  activity.  We  have  spent  $11 
million  building  the  plant  m  Massa- 
chusetts, and  this  will  eliminate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  duplication  We  are 
tiyin^;  to  get  rid  of  duplication  becau.se 
we  are  criticized  all  the  time  for  ind'ilg- 
m.;  m  it 

Mr  CL'RTI.s  of  Massachusetts  I 
would  also  point  out  that,  according  to 
the  report  of  your  subcommittee,  the 
Chicago  plant  employs  252  persons, 
while  the  Natick  plant  employs  1149  S<j 
if  con.>olidation  is  neces.sary,  it  is  only 
commonsense  to  combine  the  smaller 
unit  with  the  larger  one.  rather  than  to 
move  the  Natick  plant  to  Chicago 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  yintleman  from  Mas.sachusetts 
IM"-    PhilbinI 

Mr  PHII.HIN  Mr  Ciiaiiinan  the 
quality  ul  debate  has  been  sucli  up  to 
this  time  that  I  feel  anything  I  may  say 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  would 
bf  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  but 
I  want  to  a.ssure  the  House  of  my  very 
deep  regret  in  finding  myself  obliged  to 
differ  with  my  very  good  friends  and 
esteemed  colleagues  from  Illinois  for 
wnom  I  have  .such  great  respect  and  deep 
affection 

I  think  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  all 
of  us  these  days  that  the  national  de- 
fense particularly  our  facilities  for  re- 
.search  and  development,  are  paramount 
con:;iderations,  and  should  never  be  de- 
termined or  influenced  by  sectional  ques- 
tions alone. 


The  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Engineering  Center  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Is 
engaged  in  a  most  essential,  crucial 
activity.  Much  of  its  work  is  not  only 
vital  and  most  important,  but  highly 
cla.'..->ifled.  since  it  relates  to  indispensa- 
ble new  weai)on  systems,  new  methods, 
new  techniques,  having  to  do  in  many 
respects  with  making  our  fighting  forces 
as  a  whole,  more  efficient  and  cfTective. 
and  with  saving  human  limb  and  life, 
providing  good  food  and  making  the 
actual  work  of  defi'nding  the  country 
safer  and  more  secure  for  many  boys 
who  may  b-  engaged  in  it  should  war 
come  and  who  are  now  engaged  m  high- 
ly perilous  research  aspects  of  the  de- 
fense efloi  t 

Obviously,  there  are  many  pha.ses  of 
this  important  work  that  I  c.innot  dis- 
cuss here,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the 
mission  of  this  center  at  Natick  Just 
adjacent  to  Boston,  is  to  achie\e  re- 
search, development,  engineering  and 
standardization  programs  that  may  be 
assigned  by  the  Quartermaster  General 
to  translate  development  prototypes  to 
mass  pr(xluction  items,  and  to  provide 
technical  services  and  engineering  sup- 
port for  all  of  this  great  work 

This  particular  authorization  is  for 
four  Items  which  have  been  given  m  de- 
tail before  our  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  They  relate  to  an  office  and 
h'avy  lajDoratory  building  in  the  amount 
of  sometkung  more  than  $2 '4  million;  a 
developnnent  building  addition  and  con- 
version, in  the  amount  of  roui;hly  $1.- 
180  000,  an  animal  laborat>'ry  f.icility  in 
the  amount  of  $317,000.  un  mli.sted 
men's  barrack  addition  m  the  amount 
of  $31,000. 

Tins  proposal  contains  no  reflection 
whatever  on  the  grt  at  city  of  Chicago. 
If  consummated,  it  would  affect  only  a 
veiy  limited  number  of  personnel. 

It  IS.  primarily,  a  cfnirdin  i:ion.  for 
purjxjses  of  efficiency  and  oetter  re- 
search in  very  critical  fields,  of  existing 
facilities  in  order  to  bring  togt  ther  ac- 
tivities that  should  be  brou-'ht  together, 
if  we  are  uoing  to  have  a  truly  cohesive, 
effective  research  and  devtlopment  sys- 
tem in  this  field  and  this  time  of  crying 
need 

I  need  not  remind  t!;e  Members  of  this 
House  how  im;x)rtant  fhi.s  type  of  re- 
search is  at  the  present  time  Indeed. 
It  IS  a  key  to  many  \ilallv  luce.s.^ary  pro- 
I'rams  U)  safeguard  pei  .^.onnel.  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  modernization  and 
improvement  of  our  vital  weapon  sys- 
tems and  vital  space  proLiram.-,  inci- 
dent,il  to  thim. 

For  example,  the  animal  hiboratory 
facility,  in  itself,  is  of  utmost,  of  greatest 
importance  at  this  time. 

The  tran.^ft  r  of  lhe.se  other  most 
e-.sential  and  crucial  activities  to  Natick 
will  not  only  bring  these  essential  ac- 
tivities together,  but  It  will  bring  them 
tok;etlier  chjser  to  the  .sources  of  the  best 
po.vsible  national  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  tliat  are  now  present  at. 
or  near,  the  Natick  location  m  the  great 
scientific  and  research  activities  that  are 
rt  ndenng  such  invaluable  .service  to  our 
national  defense 

The.se  items  were  In  last  year's  bill, 
but  for  retusons  well  known  to  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  this  House,  most  unfortunately, 
they  were  deleted.  But  I  will  not  here 
comment  on  the  degree  to  which  this 
deletion  has  cost  us  delay  or  setbacks 
in  these  important  fields  of  research  and 
development  so  vital  to  our  space  and 
missiles  program  and  to  the  lives  of  our 
boys. 

I  w  ant  to  suggest  very  strongly  to  this 
House  that  at  this  time  of  peril,  the  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  any  more  delays  of 
this  kind,  nor  can  it  aCTord  not  to  have 
ihe.se  essential  activities  coordinated 
and  brought  together  in  an  effective 
manner  so  as  to  produce  the  results  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security 
of  this  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Ijoys  and  Uic  personnel  who  are,  and 
will  be,  engii'-'ed  in  maintaining  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  Foot  soldiers, 
airmen,  and  space  aeronauts  alike  all 
need  the  scientific  skills  and  the  help  of 
the  proposed  Natick  Center.  To  them  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

lo  these  boys  who  must  have  their 
food  supply  and  their  persons  protected 
against  great  extremes  of  pressure, 
radiation,  and  temperature,  the  work  of 
this  center  is  a  matter  of  survival,  as 
well  as  success  or  failure,  in  their  his- 
toric, ciucial  work. 

I  urge  the  House  to  defeat  this  amend- 
ment and  stand  behind  the  Defense  De- 
partment, tlie  Army,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  our  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense  and  protect  military 
pe;  sonnel. 

When  these  new  facilities  are  avail- 
able, they  will  provide  laboratory  and  ad- 
ministrative  space  for  the  move  of  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  In- 
.stitute   from   Chicago. 

The  economies  and  scientific  gains 
that  will  be  insured  by  this  move  were 
duly  recognized  in  Report  No.  70  of  a 
spt'cial  subcommittee  of  the  House 
.\rmed  Services  Committee  in  May  of 
19G0,  afu-r  a  very  thorough  study  of  the 
matter  had  been  made. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

COLIIER  I. 

Mr  COIXIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  am  not  from  Massachusetts  and  do  not 

live  m  Chicat'o.  you  can  recognize  that 
my  position  is  not  one  of  sectional  bias. 
Not  only  becau.se  the  hour  is  getting  late 
but  because  I  do  not  believe  I  can  add 
anything  to  the  very  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  this  amendment  in  these  few 
minutes,  I  shall  extend  my  remarks  and 
at  the  risk  of  t>eing  repetitious  I  say  let 
us  not  be  provmcial;  let  us  adopt  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
lime  to  register  my  strong  opptosition  to 
tlie  proposal  to  move  the  Armed  Forces' 
QuarttMmaster  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute from  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass. 

I  will  present  evidence  that  the 
planned  relocation  of  the  institute  not 
only  would  constitute  a  serious  loss  for 
Chicago  and  the  entire  Middle  'West,  but 
would  be  unreasonably  costly  for  the 
Government. 

The  two  sites,  Chicago  and  Natick,  are 
scarcely  comparable  when  one  considers 
Uie  completeness  of  all  kinds  of  facili- 
ties already  available  in  Chicago.  These 
include  unlimited  food,  food -container, 


food-freezer,  other  research  facilities, 
and  all  types  of  installations  that  can 
be  and  have  been  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness to  the  military.  Unparalleled  li- 
brary reference  works  and  laboratories 
at  a  number  of  universities  in  and  near 
Chicago  also  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Pood  and  Container  Institute. 

Also,  the  recruitment  of  adequate 
technical  personnel  is  simplifl(!d  in 
Chicago  because  there  are  more  insti- 
tutions doing  graduate  food  technology 
work  in  the  Midwest  than  any  other 
place  in  the  United  States. 

Because  Chicago  is  indisputably  the 
Nation's  center  for  food  production  and 
processing,  such  facilities  are  easily 
maintained  there. 

Before  I  cite  some  facts  to  support  the 
foregoing  data  and  before  I  pose  some 
pertinent  questions,  let  us  see  just  what 
is  the  basic  need  of  the  Arnied  Forces 
when  it  comes  to  providing  rations  to 
troops  operating,  in  these  days,  in  en- 
tirely new  theaters  of  war  and  usincr 
new  modes  of  combat.  A  good  answer 
is  found  in  the  assertion  that  it  consists 
of  "working  with  the  food  and  packag- 
ing industries  as  partners, "  to  quote  Col. 
Rohland  A.  Isker,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Chicago  Quartermaster  Corps  Food 
and  Container  Institute,  from  his  ar- 
ticle in  a  1959  issue  of  the  publication. 
Food  Technology.  Listening  further  to 
this  ofiScer.  we  find  him  explaining  the 
problems  of  adjusting  foods  and  pack- 
aging to  the  needs  of  military  life  when 
he  asserts  that  it — 

is  more  difiBcult  In  miiny  ways  thun  r.d- 
JuBtlng  recruits  to  niilltary  ways  cf  dr.ing 
things.  To  do  so  requires  a  kno'^'.edge  of 
the  performance  cnpaclty  of  gnldlers  under 
strc&s,  how  ration  systems  fit  Into  military 
(^>eratlon  systems,  the  potentials  of  the  food 
and  packaging  Industries  for  meeting  the 
often  exacting  rrquirements  of  p.ickaged 
rations — and  a  constant,  riny-af ttr-dny  at- 
tention to  the  chemical,  mlcroblolocica'.. 
phyBlcal,  and  psychological  aspects  of  food 
This  1«  a  large  order  as  the  outstanding 
group  of  men  .and  women  who  m.ade  up  my 
staff,  and  I.  myself,  have  found  out. 

The  requirements  noted  above  already 
are  available  in  the  Chicago  area,  as  I 
am  about  to  show. 

Chicago  offers  unrivalled  transporta- 
tion and  communication  facilities  and, 
with  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  establishment  of  direct 
flights  to  Europe,  Chicaco  is  no  longer 
merely  an  inland  city.  This  latter  fact 
alone  encourages  food  industries  to  hold 
their  meetings  here  and  helps  to  attract 
qualified  personnel  for  the  In-^titute. 

A  Chicago  site  would  enable  the  In.-^ti- 
tute  to  maintain  its  close  liaison  with 
the  Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency 
(MSSA)  and  the  Army  Subsistence  Cen- 
ter. These  groups  meet  frequently, 
often  once  a  week,  and  make  an  esti- 
mated several  hundred  interagency 
telephone  calls  each  week.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  Institute 
be  located  near  the  MSSA  because  any 
improvement  or  development  of  rations 
results  in  new  or  revised  specifications 
that  are  used  by  MSSA  for  proctiring 
subsistence  supplies  for  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Also,  unless  activities  of  the  Institute 
are  drastically  curtailed,  it  can  be  op- 
erated in  Chicago   at  less  cost  to  the 


Government  than  if  it  were  moved  to 
Natick.  The  three  main  reasons  for  this 
are  as  follows : 

First.  The  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology already  has  land  available  and 
can  arrange  financing  for  a  suitable 
facility  in  which  to  house  this  OE>eration 
at  comparable,  if  not  considerably  less, 
than  at  Natick. 

Second.  All  heat,  electricity,  janitor 
and  other  housekeeping  services  now 
furnished  by  the  Chicago  Administration 
Center  also  would  be  required  at  Natick 
and  the  cost  would  be  approximately  the 
same  wherever  the  institute  might  be 
located.  Any  savings  claimed  in  this 
category  are,  in  my  opinion,  purely  fic- 
titious: in  fact,  costs  of  telephone  calls 
and  administrative  travel  probably  would 
be  higher  because  of  the  need  of  the 
institute  to  maintain  close  liaison  with 
MSSA.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  might 
save  money,  but  overall  Government  ex- 
penditures would  not  be  reduced  by  any 
appreciable  amount. 

Third  For  relocation,  the  Government 
would  have  to  spend  directly  and  imme- 
diately about  $6  million.  This  is  because 
there  is  not  now  enough  room  at  Natick 
for  the  research  and  engineering  com- 
mand to  adequately  house  the  institute. 
Also,  it  would  cost  about  $4  to  $5  mil- 
lion to  move  equipment  and  personnel — 
which  now  numbers  about  246  workers. 

While  we  are  here  considering  relative 
co£.ts,  it  seems  highly  relevant  to  request 
answers  to  some  pretty  pertinent  ques- 
1:0ns  that  have  come  to  my  mind. 

Fuit.  before  the  institute  is  moved, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Illi- 
nois Institute  of  Technology— IIT — al- 
ready has  offered  to  erect  a  building  or 
buildings  that  would  be  adequate  to 
house  the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  on  its  campus  in  the  near 
south  side  of  Chicago. 

Officers  and  trtistees  of  IIT  feel  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  mutually  sat- 
isfactory and  that  such  an  agreement 
can  be  concluded.  These  people  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  flexible  in 
their  thinking  and  are  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Quartermaster  General  and 
others  in  developing  a  workable  pro- 
gram. 

I  find  ample  precedent  for  accepting 
the  IIT  offer  in  the  Duke  University  con- 
tract with  Army  Ordnance.  It  admin- 
isters a  $5  milUon  basic  research  pro- 
gram annually.  Duke  has  constructed 
a  building  on  its  campus  which  it  leases 
to  Ordnance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
notes  here  and  see  whether  the  offer  of 
IIT  could  or  would  be  matched  or  ap- 
proached at  Natick.  Examining  the 
offer,  I  find  that  this  technology  school 
is  willing  to  abide  by  Quartermaster 
specifications,  agrees  to  erect  such  fa- 
cilities under  its  direction,  and  will  lease 
them  either  to  the  Institute  or  to  an- 
other appropriate  Federal  agency  for  10 
to  15  years  to  allow  for  reasonable  sched- 
uling of  amortization.  It  also  would 
provide  ample  parking  space  and  housing 
for  the  Institute  staff  on  a  preferential 
basis  Apartments  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
campus  owned  by  nT  would  be  made 
available,  and  IIT  would  provide  essen- 
tial services  at  cost,  plus  a  small  over- 
head fee. 
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I  also  find  that  unique  and  experi-sivc 
equipment  at  IIT  could  be  utilized  by  the 
Institute,  including  a  nuclear  reactor  es- 
pecially designed  for  industrial  research, 
a  nationally  recognized  computer  certer. 
and  a  source  for  gas- fission  products 

Cost  estimates  include  a  buildinK;  con- 
taining 180.000  square  feet.  $£040,000. 
and  installation  of  a  laboratory  and  ap- 
propriate equipment.  $900,000  The  total 
cost  would  be  approximately  $5,940  000 
I  am  informed  that  work  probably  could 
be  completed  about  18  months  after  final 
plans  are  submitted. 

If  the  Quartermaster  In.<;tiiute  were  tc 
locate  at  Illinois  Tech.  It  would  find  that 
facilities  now  being  installed  on  an  en- 
tirely new  campus,  known  as  the  Tech- 
nology Center,  in  a  few  years  will  be 
among  the  world's  best.  In  addition  to 
the  Illinois  Tech's  staff  of  2,300.  the  new- 
center  already  houses  the  Armour  Re- 
search and  Gas  Technology  Institutes,  as 
well  as  offices  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

What  are  the  bases  for  alleged  savniKs 
that  purportedly  would  he  effected  if  the 
Institute  were  to  be  relocated  in  Natick'' 
Were  alternatives  to  the  propo.sed  move 
adequately  investigated?  Were  other 
agencies  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  re- 
location plan  consulted  regardine:  the 
proposed  move?  Were  any  benefits  to 
the  mission  of  the  Institute  alleged  to  bo 
in  the  offlng  if  the  move  were  made  ' 

Before  any  move  such  as  the  one  con- 
templated is  made,  it  is  my  strong  con- 
viction that  adequate,  complete,  and 
mutually  satisfactory  answers  to  these 
questions  should  he  provided  by  the  re- 
sponsible authorities.  Even  if  these  an- 
swei-s  were  acceptable,  I  still  feel  that, 
on  the  basis  of  evidence  offered,  the 
present  Chicago  location  is  by  far  the 
best  for  the  Quartermaster  Food  and 
Container  Institute.  The  mere  fact  that 
Institute  each  year  spends  its  largest 
amount  of  money  on  contacts  and  con- 
sultations with  food  industries,  all  of 
which  are  either  in  or  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  Chicago  amply  justifies 
leaving  the  Institute  where  it  is.  To  move 
It  to  Natick.  Mass..  would  be  to  operate 
it  by  remote  and  unprofitable  control. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr  Bol.\nd.  is 
recognized. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  much  touched  by  my  friend  Con- 
gressman Kluczynsxi.  I  would  be  the 
last  here  to  ask  him  to  sing  his  swan 
song  and  certainly  not  on  a  measure 
such  as  this.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois touches  me;  he  has  touched  me  iii 
the  past,  and  I  expect  he  will  touch  me 
in  the  future. 

Chicago.  Chicago.  Chicago  You 
could  put  those  words  to  music  They 
roll  out  so  mellifluously.  The  gentlemen 
from  Chicago  are  most  persuasive  in  this 
matter,  as  is  the  entire  Illinois  delega- 
tion. If  it  is  not  the  diversion  of  Lake 
Michigan  water  it  is  the  Calumet-Sag. 
The  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  to- 
day, the  Pood  and  Container  Institute 
So  do  not  worry  too  much  about  Illinois 
or  Chicago.  They  will  survive  very  well 
if  they  lose  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute. 


I  think  the  thins  this  House  ou^hL  to 
lemember.  and  only  this,  is  that  there 
has  been  an  impartial  survey  made  by 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Doyle  I 
and  the  tentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr  Van  Z.andt'  Thi.s  investigation 
wa.s  complete  and  impartial  They  say 
this  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  ounht  to  be 
done  because  there  will  be  a  savincs  of 
5900,000  to  the  ta.xpayers  of  America 
That  IS  an  important  point 

But  I  think  much  more  imi)ortant  i.s 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  repetition  of  a  job 
that  the  m.stitute  i.s  now  doum  in  Chi- 
catio  and  in  Natick  There  i.s  a  related 
effort  here  If  we  combine  the.se  two 
efforts  we  will  save  money,  we  will  brin^ 
the  scientists  together  we  will  brint;  the 
men  who  are  doing  the  work  toi;ether 
and  we  will  have  a  much  more  effective 
laboratory 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chan-man  will  the 
centleman  yield^ 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  my  Rood 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr  YATES  If  the  installation  out 
m  Chicago  could  perform  the  work,  why 
do  you  want  to  build  a  new  building'' 

Mr  BOLAND  Thi.s  is  to  build  the 
building  You  will  have  to  build  a  build- 
ing in  Chicago  anyway 

Mr  YATES.  We  do  m-t  nofxl  a  build - 
in*j  in  Chicago 

Mr  BOLAND  Not  only  the  buildnu' 
of  the  building  It  is  combining  the 
operations  of  both  centers  into  an  effec- 
tive operation  That  is  e.xactly  what  the 
Department  of  Defense  wants,  that  is 
e.xactly  what  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
wants,  and  that  is  exactly  w.hat  tlic  peo- 
ple of  America  ought  to  get 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois  Mr 
OHaraI 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mi  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  my  colleague.s  realize 
how  late  it  is?  I  wonder  if  they  reali/e 
that  in  the  perilous  times  in  which  we 
live  division  is  folly  and  national  unity 
should  be  the  objective  of  all  our  efforts 
This  IS  no  time  to  arouse  the  passions 
of  sectionalism  This  is  no  time  to  say 
to  the  scientists  of  Chicago,  and  to  the 
food  producers  and  the  container  peo- 
ple in  the  great  Middle  West.  We  are 
cutting  you  off.  We  do  not  uf^ed  you  " 
Have  we  not  learned  from  our  own  ex- 
periences and  our  reading  of  history 
that  strong  nations  are  not  built  from 
the  raiding  of  one  section  by  another'' 
That  IS  exactly  what  is  contemplated  in 
the  committee's  proposal  to  take  the 
Food  and  Container  Institute  from  the 
one  location  where  it  should  be,  in  the 
center  of  the  Nation's  food  production 
and  of  the  canning  industry  There  is 
not  one  logical  argument  to  support  such 
a  suggestion 

I  am  not  without  high  esteem  and 
warm  affection  for  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  Van 
ZandtI.  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Doyle  1  But  it  is  carrying 
esteem  and  affection  to  the  stretching 
point  to  ask  that  on  the  say-so  of  two 
colleagues  from  whom  we  have  esteem 
and  affection  we  should  throw  common - 
sense  in  the  wastebacket  and  tell  the 
scientists,  and  the  researchers  and  the 


fiXKl  producers  and  the  canning  indus- 
try to  go  jump  in  the  lake. 

The  step  that  is  projxssed  Is  alto- 
gether too  important  to  l>e  taken  with- 
out the  scientific  study  that  Is  proposed 
ir  the  amendment  by  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  IMr  YA-rrs),  If  war  again 
unhappily  should  come,  perhaps  the 
Middle  West,  the  center  of  the  food  pro- 
duction, the  center  of  the  container  in- 
dustry the  center  of  scientific  research 
from  whence  came  the  atomic  bomb, 
will  not  be  needed.  But  let  it  not  be 
said  that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
acted  on  that  presumption  solely  on  the 
advice  of  two  of  its  Members,  who  had 
visited  Chicago  and  talked  with  a  few 
Army  ofllcers. 

It  IS  ridiculous  to  claim  that  the  mat- 
ter already  has  been  the  subject  of  two 
or  more  studies.  What  weis  studied, 
and  this  could  scarcely  be  called  an  ex- 
hausting study,  was  the  relative  cost  of 
an  operation  in  an  old  dilapidated  and 
outmoded  installation  to  one  in  a  new 
mcxlem  installation  That  was  merely 
a  matter  of  jotting  down  a  few  figures, 
and  of  course  the  answer  makes  us  cer- 
tain as  the  head  or  tails  flipping  of  a 
coin  with  two  heads 

What  IS  propo.sed  in  Mr  Yates  amend- 
ment IS  that  a  .scientific  study  determine 
the  cofit  and  relative  advantage  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  in  Chicago,  but  in  a  new 
mfKJern  installation,  with  the  cost  and 
relative  advantage  of  iLs  relocation  In 
Massac hu.setts.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
reasonable  person  can  quarrel  with  such 
a  proix).sal 

Mr  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  efflciency  and  national  secu- 
rity, the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
must  remain  in  Chicago 

In  1921  the  Quartermaster  Subsist- 
ence School,  a  forerunner  of  the  Pood 
and  Container  Institute,  was  estab- 
lished In  Chicago  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  a  military  procurement  agency 
and  becau.se  of  the  proximity  of  re- 
search facilities  at  nearby  universities 
and  food  and  packaging  industries,  and 
because  Chicago  was — and  is — the  cen- 
ter of  food  production  and  transporta- 
tion 

During  World  War  II  as  a  result  of 
the  lial.son  established  between  the  mil- 
itary, industrial  and  scientific  research 
facilities  in  Chicago,  American  troops 
were  the  best  fed  in  the  world. 

Where  is  the  economy  In  throwing 
away  the  demonstrated  value  of  40  years 
of  cooperative  effort  between  the  mili- 
tary, industry  and  research  to  transfer 
to  a  new  location  where  this  profitable 
llai.son  must  be  rebuilt? 

WHY    CHIC  AGO  ■• 

Unlimited  research  facilities  have 
been  and  are  immediately  available. 
The  Institute  maintains  close  liaison 
with  the  University  of  Chicago.  North- 
western University.  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology — and  Armour  Research 
Foundation — the  University  of  Illinois 
Medical  Center  and  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 

Two  major  research  facilities  much 
used  by  the  Pood  and  Container  Insti- 
tute are  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
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maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture located  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
the  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry  at  Ap- 
pleton.  Wis. 

Recruiting  technical  p)ersonnel,  al- 
ways dlflBcult  in  any  location,  is  simpli- 
fied In  Chicago  because  Institutions  do- 
in?  graduate  work  in  food  technology 
are  more  numerous  in  the  Middle  West 
than  In  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  11  easily  within  reach 
of  Chicago:  Institute  of  Meat  Research, 
University  of  Chicago;  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology.  Chicago;  University  of 
Illinois.  Urbana.  111.;  Michigan  State 
University.  Lansing.  Mich.;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  University 
of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Iowa 
State  University.  Ames.  Iowa;  Kansas 
State  University.  Manhattan,  Kans.; 
I*urduc  University.  West  Lafayette, 
Ind  ;  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  HI.; 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Not  only  do  these  educational  centers 
provide  training  in  food  technology  and 
container  fields,  their  graduates  are  a 
source  of  supply  of  personnel  for  insti- 
tutions operating  In  these  fields.  More- 
over, the  staffs  of  the  universities  serve 
as  consultants  and  advisers. 

KALLACT     IN      ARMT     ABCUMXMT 

The  Army  has  alleged  that  moving  the 
Pood  iuid  Container  Institute  from  Chi- 
cago to  Natick,  Mass.,  is  in  the  interest 
of  economy  and  administrative  smooth- 
ness. They  point  out  that  the  inactiva- 
tion  of  the  center  will  save  the  Quartcr- 
mast'Cr  Corps  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,150,000  a  year.  However,  they  are 
overK)oking  the  fact  that  Illinois  Insti- 
iutt>  (if  Technology  has  offered  land  and 
can  arrange  financing  to  provide  facili- 
ties built  according  to  Army  specifica- 
tions at  comparable  if  not  substantially 
leas  cost  than  can  be  provided  and 
operated  at  Natick. 

They  overlook  the  investment  in  co- 
operation between  industry,  research, 
and  the  Army,  one  of  the  results  of  which 
ha..  b(  (  n  that  60  percent  of  the  research 
for  which  the  Government  does  not  pay 
a  penny  takes  place  in  the  Chicago  area. 
loss  of  coiitact  with  food  manufacturers 
and  source  of  packaging  supply  contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  the  Institute  would 
I'C  a  loss  of  incalculable  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ei  luncnt  and  the  tax[>ayers. 

The  location  at  Natick.  a  woods  and 
stream  area.  40  miles  from  the  nearest 
cooperating  facilities,  would  represent  a 
further  loss. 

JOHN    CRESAK    LIBKAXT 

In  contrast  let  me  cite  but  one  fact. 
(  ne  of  the  greatest  research  libraries 
in  the  world  is  the  John  Crerar  Library. 
It  is  now  planning  to  move  to  the  campus 
of  IIT.  If  the  Institute  takes  advantage 
of  the  offer  of  IIT  it  will  be  on  the  same 
campus  with  this  library,  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  Armour  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  the  faculty  at  ITT.  The  re- 
search facilities  at  Technology  Center 
include  a  100.000-watt  nuclear  reactor. 
Univac  1105  high  speed  digital  and  many 
other  such  facilities,  not  merely  accessi- 
ble but  immediately  available.  Their 
utilization  could  contribute  significantly 
to  the  reduction  of  capital  expenditures 
by  the  research  establishments  for  simi- 


lar Installations  and,  at  the  same  time 
make  contributions  of  Inestimable  value 
to  the  research  programs  of  the  labora- 
tories. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  is  of- 
fering the  Food  and  Container  Institute 
the  advantage  of  a  technology  center 
or  research  park  location  for  a  food  and 
container  research  establishment  which 
cannot  be  matched  by  any  other  location 
in  t-he  Nation.  Major  food  and  con- 
tainer organizations,  located  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  have  Issued  signed  statements 
independently  empha-sizing  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Chicago  location  and  opposing 
the  proposed  move  from  Chicago  to 
Natick,  Mass. 

Armour's  Research  Foundation,  an  af- 
filiate of  IIT.  has  installed  the  first  pri- 
vately owned  nuclear  reactor  in  the 
world  for  Irradiation  research  investi- 
gations, and  Is  a  recognized  authority  in 
this  field.  It  is,  at  present,  a  contractor 
of  the  Food  and  Container  Institute.  It 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  research 
projects  of  the  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute and  will  cooperate  -with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  facility  at  in"s  Technology 
Center. 

Providing  the  actual  nuclear  process- 
ing and  research  capability  for  Food  and 
Container  Institute  demands  that  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  exceedingly  im- 
portant factor  of  technical  backup  and 
support.  The  vital  Importance  of  this 
backup  cannot  be  overestimated,  for  ex- 
perience in  the  Chicago  area  since  1954 
has  shown  that  without  the  existence 
and  pledged  availability  of  this  support 
the  program  unquestionably  would  have 
made  little  progress. 

ARGONNE    LABORATORT    NEARBY 

I  have  mentioned  the  proximity  of 
the  Argonne  Laboratory  facilities.  On 
several  occasions  special  food  sample 
Irradiation  was  perfonned  followed  by 
immediate  full-scale  nucleonic  evalua- 
tion of  the  samples  for  radiation  by- 
products and  Inducer  activities.  This 
difficult  feat — minimal  time  lag  between 
processing  and  analysis — was  accom- 
plished solely  because  of  the  assistance, 
freely  given,  by  Dr.  Phil  Gustafson  of 
the  Argorme  Laboratory. 

Not  only  does  the  Array  research  and 
development  project  on  radiation  pres- 
ervation of  food  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
being  literally  in  the  backyard  of  nu- 
merous radiation  research  and  process- 
ing sites,  but  other  projects  conducted  by 
the  Institute  profit  by  this  circumstance. 
On  five  occasions  in  2  months  the  serv- 
ices of  radiation  facilities  were  available 
and  used  to  support  special  animal  nu- 
trition studies.  These  services  included 
technical  advice  from  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital and  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  as 
well  as  the  actual  irradiation  between 
X-ray  and  gamma,  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  Cancer  Research  Laboratory. 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  Biology 
Division,  and  the  Air  Force  Irradiation 
Center. 

A  specific  example  of  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  accessibility  of  facilities  can 
be  cited  In  the  occasion  of  the  design 
of  a  very  low  level  radio  activity  detector. 
This  ordinarily  would  have  required  the 


services  of  highly  paid  consultants  and 
advisers  on  electronic  engineering.  At 
no  cost  to  the  Government,  Doctors 
Gustafson  and  May  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratories,  and  Mr.  Charleston,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Cancer  Research 
Laboratory,  gave  their  services. 

FOOD    laEADlATION    RESEARCH 

The  logistic  aspects  of  food  iiradiation 
research  projects  are  seldom  appre- 
ciated by  anyone  other  than  those  di- 
rectly involved.  Movement  of  perish- 
able foodstuffs  in  special  experimental 
pack  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  meet  a 
very  rigid  restrictive  schedule  is  a  con- 
stant problem  to  the  Institute.  These 
problems  and  many  more  are  capable 
of  quick  solution  not  only  because  of 
the  central,  pivotal  location  of  Chicago 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  the  cooperative  relations  developed 
over  a  period  of  j ears  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Nation's  transportation 
agencies  in  this,  the  center  of  the  U.S. 
communication  net. 

rOOD    TECHNOLOGY    BACKUP 

On  June  16.  1960,  it  was  learned  that  a 
major  change  in  experimental  procedure 
would  be  required  to  support  the  Sur- 
geon General's  important  study  of  the 
effect  of  irradiated  food  consumption  on 
dog  fertility.  This  change  required  the 
preparation  on  extremely  short  notice  of 
2.500  specially  packed  cans  of  food. 
Close  liaison  with  competent  and  coop- 
erative food  companies  in  the  area  en- 
abled the  Institute  to  meet  the  deadline 
with  time  to  spare.  This  deadline  could 
not  have  been  managed  had  the  demand 
been  placed  on  the  Institute  in  any  other 
than  its  present  location. 

Recent  insistence  on  use  of  foods  proc- 
essed by  24-mev  electrons  in  feeding 
studies  hELS  placed  a  requiiement  on  the 
Institute  to  develop  improved  food  han- 
dling facilities  for  use  with  the  one  source 
now  available  and  capable  of  perform- 
ing this  type  electron  service.  With  the 
outstanding  support  of  Continental  Can 
Co.  of  Chicago  an  ingenious  cartridge- 
type  conveyor  suitable  for  use  with  the 
General  Atomics  Linac — and  the  Quar- 
termaster Linac  when  available — was  de- 
veloped, tested,  and  moved  to  source  site 
in  less  than  2  weeks.  Actually  the  proj- 
ect to  develop  the  item  was  launched  in 
a  matter  of  hours  and  the  agreement  by 
Continental  to  support  the  work  was  re- 
ceived in  less  than  2  days.  The  resultant 
savings  to  Government  in  time  and 
money  from  such  well-established  team- 
play  are  enormous. 

CONTAIXKR    TeCHNOLOCT 

As  research  continues,  increasing 
amounts  of  information  on  microbiologi- 
cal kill  and  the  relation  of  dose -distribu- 
tion to  bacterial  survival  have  made  it 
necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  con- 
tainer field  so  as  to  insure  maximum 
volume  to  surface  ratio  while  at  the  same 
time  keep  overall  dimensions  within 
limits  imposed  by  radiation  dose-dis- 
tribution and  container  material  within 
the  confines  of  zero  toxicity,  maximum 
seal  strength,  and  so  forth.  The  prox- 
imity of  the  Institute  to  the  country's 
largest  container  manufacturers  and  to 
local  research  contacts  at  American  Can 
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and  Continental  Can  Co.  has  resulted  in 
great  progress  in  relatively  little  time  at 
small  cost. 

Today,  science  and  technology  are  ex- 
panding rapidly,  and  a  dynamic  food 
and  container  research  establishment 
housed  in  appropriate  space  at  a  proper 
location  IS  essential  to  keep  our  Nation 
abreast  of  new  dlacoveries  and  develop- 
ments Such  an  establishment  is  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Nation. 

Planning  for  facilities  for  research 
and  development  establishments  is  a 
complex  matter.  Such  planning  must 
include  an  analysis  of  current  research 
and  development  programs  and  the  de- 
velopment of  long-range  plans  for  re- 
search and  development  operations. 
Since  the  program  of  the  Institute  is  so 
important  it  is  felt  that  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  of  the  country 
should  contribute  to  the  planning. 
Chicago  provides  the  climate  for  re- 
search and  development  work  of  the 
hUhest  order  in  the  food  and  packag- 
ing fields,  and  at  the  most  competitive 
prices  available. 

INDUSTRIAL  BESKAXCH  LABORATORIES 

Industrial  research  laboratories  to- 
day, no  matter  what  their  size,  cannot 
possibly  cover  adequately  all  of  the 
fields  of  science  and  engineering.  This 
fact  has  lesulted  in  an  unprecedented 
number  of  industrial  projects  of  both 
basic  and  applied  nature  in  universities 
and  indeE>endent  research  institutions. 
Illinois  Tech,  Armour  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technol- 
ogy carry  their  share  of  such  contract 
research  The  laboratories  of  Research 
Park  will  have  as  colleagues  and  im- 
mediate neighbors  the  staffs  of  these 
organizations  to  supplement  their  own 
research  efforts.  The  close  proximity  of 
the  organizations  will  mean  better  pro- 
fessional liaison  between  the  personnel. 
and,  as  a  result,  better  integration  of 
outside  research  with  the  research  ef- 
forts of  the  laboratories. 

On  the  faculty  and  research  staff  of 
IIT  are  many  recognized  authorities  in 
tlie  various  flelds  of  science  and  engi- 
neering. By  Institute  policy,  the.so 
science  and  engineering  leaders  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  to  the  prourams 
of  industrial  organizations  as  con- 
sultants 

Only  minutes  away  are  similar  groups 
of  authorities  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern.  Their  faculties 
include  some  of  the  foremost  leaders  in 
science  and  engineering  in  the  world 

At  technology  center  for  research  Park 
Laboratories  are  many  supporting  serv- 
ices: machine  and  precision  instrument 
shops,  precision  gage  laboratories,  ^lass- 
blowing  facilities,  reproduction  .services, 
and  every  conceivable  type  of  nonprofes- 
sional .service. 

CHICAGO    AS    A    SUPPLItR 

Chicago  is  one  of  the  foremost  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers  of  scientific  and 
engineering  and  laboratory  equipment  in 
the  world.  Precision  equipment,  elec- 
tronic devices,  chemicals,  biological 
materials  can  be  procured  locally  and 
immediately.  Such  availability  means 
signiflcant  savings  in  time  and  money  in 
the  procurement  of  necessary  items,  but 


even  more  important,  minimum  inter- 
ruption of  research  progress  in  the 
laboratories 

It  is  estimated  that  building  new 
facilities  at  Natick  will  cost  at  least  the 
$3,812,000  authorized  by  this  bill  This 
cost  represents  the  initial  outlay:  It  will 
be  practically  doubled  by  the  cost  of 
transporting  a  personnel  of  246  with 
their  families.  Moreover,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  change  of  location  will 
inevitably  result  in  loss  of  trained  per- 
sonnel,   a    loss   which    always    is   cosily 

Moreover,  the  facility  has  been 
brought  to  its  present  point  of  efficiency 
not  only  becau.se  of  the  dedicated  work 
of  personnel,  but  by  the  patriotic  partici- 
pation of  the  research  .scientists,  the  uni- 
versities, the  medical  centers,  the  in- 
dustries of  the  area.  While  the  work 
might  eventually  be  duplicated  m  the 
East,  that  eventuality  will  be  achieved 
with  loss  of  time,  efficiency,  and  at  un- 
counted cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Research,  development  and  enk,ineer- 
Ing  in  food  and  container  di.sciplines  are 
eSvsential  to  the  security  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  The  armed  services  cannot 
afford  to  gamble  on  the  well-beint;  uf  our 
troops  now  or  in  the  future. 

A  proper  concern  for  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces,  call  for  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr 
Yates  i . 

Mr  DONOHUE  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recofd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr  Chan  man.  I 
most  earnestly  ur^e  and  hope  the  Hou;e 
will  approve  the  proptxsal  to  tian.sfer 
the  Food  and  Container  IrLStitut.e  in  Chi- 
ca'.^o  to  the  most  efficiently  operatinL: 
and  expandiiw  facility  al  the  tiuaiter- 
ma.ster  Research  and  Eni;:nei'i  ini?  Cen- 
ter m  Natick,  Mass. 

Although  our  Massachusetts  industries 
and  their  employees  are  exiKMienrint,' 
sever. >  economic  hard.slups  b*H"au.'~e  of 
the  rece.^sion.  which  ha.s  cau.MMi  the 
Labor  Department  to  place  many  of  our 
areas  in  the  distre.sst-d  category,  I  am 
not  basinL4  this  appeal  on  thn.se  faet.s 

I  am  a.skinu  the  Members  hei.-  to  sup- 
port my  appeal  .solely  because  the  evi- 
dence presented  demonstrates  the  trans- 
fer would  be  in  the  national  economic 
interest  and  provide  sub.^tantUll  saviniis 
of  the  hard  earned  dollars  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers 

The  record  before  u.s  shows  that  this 
transfer  propo.sal  has  l)een  under  long 
and  continual  study  by  congre.ssional 
committees  and  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  departments  concerned  After 
searchint^  examination  and  exhaustive 
review  of  all  the  factors  involved  it  ap- 
pears to  me  impressively  convmciiiK  that 
the  Department  of  Defen.se.  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Special  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  unanimously 
agreed  substantial  savings  would  b«'  ac- 
complished bv  this  transfer,  a.s  well  as 
important  scientific  advantages. 


W.thoui  proloufi.nK  this  discussion,  all 
I  am  tusking  my  colleagues  to  do  is  to 
carefully  scrutinize  the  overwhelming 
evidence  before  us  and  I  am  confident 
you  will  a»4ree  vnth  me  that  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  effect  real 
economies  and  promote  efficient  opera- 
tions, espec  lally  within  the  maze  of  mili- 
tary activities,  we  sliould  seize,  authorize, 
and  approve  that  opportunity  in  the  na- 
tional mlere-^t 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN      The  Chair  recoK- 
iiizes  till'  Kt-nll 'iiian  fiuin  Geur'riia   iMi 
Vi.Nso.N  ,  to  cl.  .><•  debate 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
net  tie.^pa^s  upon  your  patience  but  foi 
a  few  moment.s  This  matter  has  beta 
carefuUy  (.on.sid(iLd  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Service^  not  once  but  twice, 
and  by  a  lollcall  vote  it  pa.ssed  with  only 
tvvo  di.s.st  ntin^;  \ote.i  and  those  were  by 
the  Members  of   the  Illinois  delegation 

The  sut)comniittee  lieaded  by  the  dis- 
liiiKULshed  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr  DovleI.  a.ssisted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Van  Zandt 
went  out  to  Chicago  and  then  made  a 
trip  to  Natick,  Ma.'-s  They  made  a  pel  - 
.sunal  inve.itii;ation.  They  had  all  thi' 
mformaiiv)!!  that  the  Army  had  assem- 
bled They  analyzed  :t  and  they  came 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  Army  s 
l)osition  was  absolutely  proper  and  it 
was  the  rmht  thing  to  do  Funda- 
mentally it  IS  the  right  Ihlng  to  do,  be- 
cau.se  It  merges  the  activities  in  this 
re.search  Held  m  an  establishment  that 
has  been  built  at  an  expen.se  of  over  $11 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  the 
puivH>se  of  centralizing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible this  research 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  this  Committee 
to  stand  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  stand  by  the  rejKirt  of  these 
two  distinguishtnl  Members,  and  vote 
down  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
t^entleman  from  Illinois   I  Mr    Yates  1. 

The  CHAIRM.'VN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  1  Mr    Yates! 

The  question  was  taken;  and.  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Van  Zandt  ' 
there  were — ayes  95,  noes  66. 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
m  in  appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Yates  and 
Mr    DovLE 

The  Committee  again  divided:  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
102,  noes  72 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  VINSON  Mr  ChaiiTnan,  a  pai  - 
li.imenuirv  inquwy 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
will  Stat*'  it 

Mr  VINSON  Are  there  any  amend- 
ments at  the  Clerk's  desk? 

I  he  CHAIRMAN      No 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stnke  out  the  hust  word 

Mr  Chairman,  I  will  take  only  a 
minute  The  record  would  not  be  com- 
plete as  far  as  I  am  concerned  without 
a.skinM  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  the 
question  I  have  a-sked  every  time.  I  be- 
lieve, a  military  construction  bill  has 
come  before  the  House.  How  is  the 
Truman  Airport  at  Grandview,  Mo  , 
doing  these  days? 
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Mr.  VINSON.  I  knew  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  have  to  complete  the 
record  with  that  inquiry,  so  I  am  glad 
uj  say  to  him  that  there  Is  nothing  In 
the  bill  relating  to  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  in  It 
les^arding  that? 

Mr  VINSON.  Except  deficiencies; 
nothing  new  at  all.  There  Is  a  deficiency 
Item  of  $26  000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Continental  Air 
Command  has  not  yet  been  moved  to 
the  Triunan  Airport  at  Kansas  City? 

Mr  VINSON.     It  has  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Elliott.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  5000'  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  227,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  Yates 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  other  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  we  had 
with  Members  who  are  away  attending 
the  funeral  of  our  late  beloved  colleague, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  bill  be  post- 
poned until  tomoirow. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  obj€K;tion. 


FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  229  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

liraoUcd,  Tliat  upon  tJie  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fur  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
:i935i  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
.^ct  of  1938.  as  amended.  tAi  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprlaes  engaged 
In  retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  In  commerce  or  in  produc- 
tion of  goixls  for  commerce,  to  Increase  the 
nr.iumvim  wage  under  the  Act  to  tl.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
rlfbate  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
Old  continue  not  to  exceed  seven  hours,  to 
l)c  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
rluiirmnn  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
ot  the  Commute  on  Education  and  Labor. 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
ttie  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order 
to  consider,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
i'oini  of  order,  the  substitute  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and   Lat>or  now  in  the  bill,  and  such 


substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  five-minute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  any  member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  In  the  House  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or 
without    instructions. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  1  and  now  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  229 
calls  up  for  consideration  H.R.  3935,  pro- 
viding a  minimum-wage  coverage  for 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service,  and  of  other  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce.  The  resolution 
provides  for  open  rule  and  7  hours  gen- 
eral debate. 

Over  20  million  workers  in  America  in 
the  past  have  been  excluded  by  the  Con- 
gress from  any  help  or  protection  what- 
soever in  maintaining  a  wage  income 
that  will  give  needed  necessities  of  life 
for  themselves  or  their  families.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  rapid  ri.se  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing during  the  last  10  years.  In  1958 
and  1959  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
each  month  for  16  successive  months. 
announced  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Millions  of  low-wape  workers  in  our  Na- 
tion are  today  tryintj  to  make  a  wr.':e 
check  stretch  over  the  1961  inflated 
prices  with  the  same  amount  as  they 
received  in  wages  in  the  1940's.  These 
millions  of  workers  are  certainly  enti- 
tled to  economic  justice  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  when  this  bill  is  considered 
during  the  next  few  days. 

One  has  only  to  talk  to  employees  in 
retail  establishments  or  .service  organiza- 
tions anywhere  in  the  Nation  and  you 
can  learn  firsthand  the  difficulty  low- 
wage  employees  have  today  in  support- 
ing themselves  and  their  families. 

This  legislation  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  employees  who  are  members  of 
large  labor  unions  for  the  reason  that 
through  the  proce.ss  of  collective  bar- 
gaining over  the  years,  this  class  of 
workers  through  organization,  have  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  high  cost  of 
living.  This  legislation  comes  to  the  aid 
of  millions  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
a  large  organization  for  their  economic 
protection  and  are  dependent  on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
them  in  securing  adequate  income  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living. 

This  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  the  long 
delayed  recognition  of  20  million  low- 
paid  workei-s  throughout  the  country  by 
increasing  the  minimum  wage  of  pres- 
ently covered  employees  to  $1.15  an  hour 
for  the  first  2  years  after  the  passing  of 
this  act  and  to  $1.25  thereafter.  It  will 
also  extend  the  benefits  of  the  law  to 
about  4,300.000  workers  in  large  retail 
and  service  enterprises  and  other  em- 
ployees engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.  For 
workers  newly  brought  under  the  act  the 


minimum  hourly  rate  $1  during  the  first 
year;  $1.05  during  the  second  year;  $1.15 
during  the  third  year  and  $1.25  there- 
after. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  not  in  any 
way  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce,  but  is  to  eliminate  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  substandard  labor 
and  living  conditions  throughout  the 
Nation.  Of  the  approximately  45  mil- 
lion salary  and  wage  earners  throughout 
the  country,  by  excluding  Government 
employees,  only  about  24  million  are  pro- 
tected by  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
now  in  force. 

Coverage  in  this  bill,  subject  to  spe- 
cific exemptions,  covers  companies  with 
one  or  more  retail  establishments  if  the 
annual  value  of  sales  of  the  company  is 
not  less  than  $1  million.  It  also  covers 
any  enterprise  that  has  one  or  more  es- 
tablishments engaged  in  latmdering. 
cleaning,  or  clothes  repairing  If  the  an- 
nual value  of  sales  of  the  enterprise  Is 
not  less  than  $1  million.  Also  local 
transit  business,  if  the  annual  gross  is 
not  less  than  $1  million.  Any  business 
engaged  in  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion is  also  included  if  the  annual  gross 
is  not  less  than  $250,000.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  number  of  exemptions 
which  are  set  out  and  will  be  discussed 
during  the  7-hour  period  of  debate  per- 
taining to  motion  picture  theaters,  ho- 
tels, motels,  caterers,  hospitals,  log  op- 
erations, recreational  establishments, 
fishing,  and  so  forth. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  study 
the  system  of  exemptions  for  the 
handling  and  processing  of  agricultural 
products  and  submit  to  the  Congress 
next  January,  the  results  and  recom- 
mendations from  such  study.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  also  directed  to  Investigate  in 
any  industry  under  the  act,  the  prob- 
lem of  foreign  competition  if  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  it  is 
resulting  in  increased  unemployment 
and  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress any  such  findings. 

There  are  also  provisions  In  this  act 
for  the  elimination  in  Industry  engaged 
In  commerce  or  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  labor  conditions  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  minimum  standards  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health,  efficiency  and  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  the  workers. 

The  Labor  and  Education  Committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  work  it  has 
done  in  preparing  facts  and  stati.stics 
from  various  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, setting  out  the  minimum  budget  for 
a  family  of  four  to  provide  its  neces- 
sities of  life  during  the  present  high  cost 
of  living  bracket  In  these  areas.  The 
breakdown  shows  that  In  about  20  cities 
the  average  income  of  a  family  of  4  for 
the  bare  necessities  of  life,  will  run 
around  $6,200  per  year.  On  this  basis, 
the  head  of  the  family  at  $1.25  hourly 
rate,  would  be  compelled  to  work  2,000 
hours  a  year  to  meet  the  minimum  living 
budget  in  the  average  city. 

Also  provided  In  the  act  will  l>e  the 
creation  of  an  administrator  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  supervise  and  con- 
duct the  Wage  and  Hour  Di\-ision  of  the 
Department.    This  administrator  will  be 
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appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  re- 
ceive an  annual  salary  of  $20,000  a  year. 

The  Rules  Committee  provided  7 
hours,  an  extraordinarily  long  period  of 
time  for  debate  and  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Recently  the  Gallup  poll  made  a  sur- 
vey over  the  Nation  on  the  nocos-^iry  of 
the  passage  of  Increased  m.ir.unum  \va'-;e 
legislation  and  coverage.  The  re.sults  of 
this  poll  revealed  that  70  percent  of 
those  covered  in  the  Gallup  poll  canvas. 
siKnlfled  the  necessity  to  pmtoct  th.e 
millions  of  underpaid  workers  throu.'.h- 
out  the  Nation.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  pa.ssage  of  this  act  will  be  a  step 
toward  increasing  the  purrhasim:  power 
of  millions  througout  the  country  and 
this  fact  will  aid  retailers  and  cox\- 
tribute  toward  the  restoring  of  employ- 
ment to  a  great  number  of  millions  who 
are  now  unemployed  and  work  part  time 
in  the  industrial  areas  throuchout  the 
Nation 

Durmg  the  5  years  since  the  $1  min- 
imum wage  became  effective  the  earn- 
ings position  of  most  work^'rs  has  im- 
proved markedly.  In  many  industries, 
including  both  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturing  groups,  averaiTe  earnings 
increased  by  25  percent  or  more  The 
increa.ses  in  the  earnings  of  most  fac- 
tory- workers  have  been  lart'e  ei^.ouch  to 
both  offset  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  to  provide  the  average  work- 
ers with  an  equitable  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  increa.sed  productivity 

Between  March  1956  and  JanuaiT 
1960,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by 
11  percent  A  minimum  wa'te  of  $1  25 
an  hour,  if  made  effective  iminf>dia'elv. 
would  provide  low-paid  workers  the 
same  real  wage  as  did  the  $1  minimum 
in  1956,  plus  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  greater  output  of  goods  and  .^services 
made  possible  through  incretw^ed  pro- 
ductivity 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  229. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v;eld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  Mr.  Madden  1.  my  colleague  on 
the  Rules  Committee,  has  very  ably  ex- 
plained. House  Resolution  229  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  bill  H  R 
3955,  ir.troduced  by  the  gentleman  from. 
Califiirr.ia  Mr.  Roosevelt  :  the  .-o-called 
minimum  wage  bill,  under  a  .sj)ecial  rule 
that  makes  the  amendment  to  the  origi- 
nal bill  m  order  as  though  it  were  an 
original  bill,  waives  points  of  order,  and 
provides  for  7  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  very,  very  con- 
troversial measure,  as  I  am  sure  you  are 
well  aware  The  Rules  Committee  held 
2  long  days  of  hearings  on  the  measure. 
and  we  heard  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress  express  difTering  views  on  this 
particular  subject,  as  to  whether  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  raised,  and, 
if  so.  how  much;  and  also  whether  the 
number  of  employees  to  be  covered  un- 
der the  act  should  be  increased;  and.  if 
so.  in  what  vocations  or  occupatinns, 
and  what  employers  should  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  nimi- 
ber  of  substitute  bills  will  be  oflered  as 
amendments  to  the  Roosevelt  measure. 


One  of  these  substitutes  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  representatives  of  tJie  minnr- 
ity,  a  bill  which  will  differ  considerably 
from  the  content  of  the  Roosevelt  bill 
and  will  not  provide  for  as  broad  cover- 
age of  employees  or  as  large  a  pay  in- 
crease as  IS  carried  in  the  Roosevelt  bill. 

There  will  also.  I  understand,  be  some 
special  new  legislation  that  h.as  just 
been  prepared  perhaps  beiause  of  the 
fact  that  there  appears  to  be  a  realiza- 
tion that  .some  sort  of  compiomise  may 
be  necessary  if  this  legislation  is  to  be 
approved  in  any  form.  That  bill  may 
be  intrcMluced  tomorrow  and  be  Cvin- 
sidered  tomorrow  or  the  next  day 
There  are  some  pi  unary  differences  be- 
twec!i  most  of  these  substitute  measures 
and  the  Ro<-»sevelt  measure. 

Under  tile  Roosevelt  bill  the  niinimimi 
wage  would  be  fixed  at  $115  an  hour  in 
covered  industries,  that  is,  covered  em- 
ployee.':, to  bfg'.n  4  monlJis  afl'"r  sijjna- 
lure  of  tlie  bill  into  law  and  to  nm 
for  2  years  following  which  the  mini- 
mum wage  would  be  automatically  in- 
creased to  .?!  25  an  hour 

There  are  those,  of  cour.se,  who  feel 
that  the  first  steiJ  might  be  in  order  but 
see  no  reason  why  it  is  necessary  for 
Congre.ss  at  this  time  U)  fix  a  higher 
minimum  wage  for  stime  future  year  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Congre.s.s  will  be 
in  session  each  year  between  now  and 
the  time  that  provision  of  the  Roosevelt 
bill  would  become  effective 

Seemingly  the  real  nub  of  the  argu- 
ment between  the  proponents  of  the  two 
types  of  bills  that  will  be  before  us  in 
substance  is  that  the  Roosevelt  bill 
would  bring  Into  play  for  the  first  time 
m  the  history  of  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation the  concept  not  that  minimum 
wages  be  fixed  for  employees  or  em- 
ployers engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
such  as  we  have  always  known  inter- 
st.Tte  commerce  to  mean;  that  is.  to  wit. 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
goods  acro.ss  State  Ime.s,  but  instead  we 
would  fix  the  in- asuring  stick  for  re- 
tailers and  for  service  establishments 
according  to  income.  In  other  words, 
any  store,  for  instance,  retail  establish- 
ment or  .service  establisliment  that 
might  do  $1  million  worth  of  busme.ss 
per  year  would  automatically  come 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution  and  within  the  provi- 
sions of  thi..  bill  and  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  minimum  wage. 

The  opposition  to  this  theory  .says  if 
they  are  properly  a  local  establishment, 
voliune  of  business  should  not  control. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  before 
the  Rules  Committee  shows  that  the 
Secretary — and  if  I  am  wrong  I  hofx*  the 
gentleman  will  correct  me — tot)k  the  po- 
sition that  any  bu.-ine.ss  would  be  cov- 
ered under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  if  It  received  or  u.sed  m  the  busi- 
ne.ss.  although  it  might  be  purely  local, 
any  product  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  be  u.^ed  m  their  local  service, 
or  by  the  retail  establishment  and  they 
would  come  under  the  provisions  of  this 
minimum  wage  law  In  other  words,  if 
the  little  corner  grocer  sold  Post  Toa.sties 
shipped  m  interstate  commerce  he  would 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  law 

The  fear  was  expressed,  that  if  v^ho 
should  come  in  or  who  should  not  come 


under  tiie  interstate  commerce  clause 
an<l  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  on  the  basis  of  income, 
or  a  total  volume  of  business  of  $1  mil- 
lion. It  would  be  ea.'-y  next  year  m  fact, 
.some  notices  havt'  been  served  by  organ- 
izations that  they  would  do  so — to  in- 
crease that  to  $3  million  or  $10  million 
or  $100  million.  That  is  the  difference 
in  the  primary  bills. 

There  will  be  other  substitutes  offered 
t.)  establish  the  age-old  concept  that 
tlio'^.e  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
must  actually  be  engaged  in  tlic  ir.an'i- 
facture  or  production  or  distribution  of 
gx)ds  acro.ss  f^taie  lines. 

There  arc  certain  exclusions  that  are 
rathiT  peculiar  For  instance  hotels  are 
excluded  under  tJie  original  biil  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr 
R(Mi.sEVEi.T '  In  answer  to  an  interro- 
gation as  to  why  they  were  excluded,  it 
was  stated  that  the  hotel  bu.Niness — and 
it  IS  true,  nobody  questions  the  veracity 
of  the  .statement — is  in  the  doldrums, 
and  wa.s  not  making  any  money.  Which 
brmu's  up  this  nue.'-tion.  .'Should  we  de- 
cide who  shoiild  Come  under  the  law  on 
the  basis  of  whether  they  arc  making  a 
profit  or  nof  And  would  it  not  be  nec- 
es.sary  t*^  adtu.'^t  eve!->'  year  those  to  be 
covered  by  the  law  becau.se  one  concern 
mi;;lu  make  money  this  year  and  lose  it 
next,  and  vic(-  ver.sa,  backward  and 
forward 

So  we  liave  some  real  is.sues  here,  some 
real  fundamental  problems  to  settle  in 
your  ovi'n  minds  First  of  a.11  you  must 
decide  in  your  own  mind  whether  i  r  not 
you  feel  an  increase  m  minimum  wage 
is  jiLstifltxl.  The  author  of  th.e  original 
hill  and  thr  author  of  tlic  primary  sub- 
stitute ff.  1  that  there  should  be  .some  In- 
crea.sc  m  minimum  wages  There  are 
others  who  feel  there  should  not  be  and. 
undoubtedly,  anu  luimeiits  and  substi- 
tute's to  that  efT-'Ct   will  be  offered 

So  I  want  t<i  urge,  if  I  mfiy,  that  you 
give  very  careful  attention  to  this  bill 

Tliis  Is  a  rather  large  bill  It  con- 
tains some  51  pages.  It  is  necessary  to 
uive  It  careful  consideration,  because 
there  are  somr  peculiarities  m  this 
measure,  .some  provisions,  .some  .sections 
of  proposed  law  that  are  very  difBcult 
to  understand:  some  that  have  not  been 
explained  thoroughly  by  the  proponents 
of  the  legislation  Some  provisions  are, 
of  course,  opposed  very  violently  by 
.some  Membt-rs  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
b«'litve  I  have  st^-n  in  a  long,  long  time 
any  legislation  coming  before  this  House 
in  which  there  was  a  ^;reater  d:vert:ence 
of  opinion  and  belief,  if  I  may  use  that 
phnuse,  among  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  Perhaps  there  are  more  differ- 
ent opinions  as  to  just  what  should  be 
included  in  tins  bill,  on  this  particular 
measure,  than  any  we  have  had  b<'forc 
us  for  a  lon.g  tim''  In  other  words, 
there  are  a  great  many  sections  and  a 
great  many  places  where  there  is  not  a 
clear-cut  divi.sion,  but  yet  you  must  re- 
member that  overall  you  must  decide 
here  ius  to  what  is  to  b<'  the  concept  of 
Interstate  commerce  as  far  as  Congre.ss 
is  concerned  in  the  years  ahead ;  whether 
or  not  we  are  to  change  that  concept  of 
what  interstate  commerce  really  means 
that  we  have  had  throughout  the  years 
ever  since  the  first  Minimum  Wage  Act 
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became  law  in  1938.  and  even  long  be- 
fore that,  and  adopt  some  new  concept 
that  will  be  predicated  on  the  volume  of 
business  done  or  on  the  question  of  prof- 
its of  the  organization  or  the  employer 
involved. 

I  w  ant  to  urge,  if  I  may,  that  you  give 
thoughtful  consideration  to  thL.  meas- 
ure There  are  7  hours  of  general  de- 
bate I  am  .sure,  as  the  sponsors  of  the 
two  bills  have  indicated,  that  Is,  the 
original  bill  and  the  substitute,  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  there  will 
be  a  fair  division  of  time,  and  that  was 
the  thought  and  the  intention  of  the 
committee  ir.  granting  7  hours,  that  each 
individual  Member  may  have  at  least 
a  fair  opix)rtunity  to  express  his  own 
views  and  opinions  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Roosevelt]. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
clearly  [xjinted  out,  there  is  very  def- 
initely an  interesting  constitutional 
question  involved  in  this  bill,  and  in 
order  to  make  some  contribution  to  it 
at  an  early  date,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  regarding  the  constitu- 
tional question  involved. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

C'o.NSTITeTloNAL     AlTMORITT     FOR      EXTFNSION 

or  MiNiMTM  Wage  to  RrTAiL  Enterprises 
AS  Provided  in  H  R    3935 

H  R  3935  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  would  extend  the 
co\prage  of  liie  Fair  Lal>or  Standards  Act  to 
employees  of  a  retail  enterprise  which  (1) 
lias  one  or  mere  employees  engaged  In  com- 
nuTce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
tnerrp  and  i '2 1  has  an  annual  gross  volume 
of  sale.s,  exclu.«ilve  of  separately  stated  retail 
excise   taxes,   of  fl    million   or  more. 

Tlip  ronstltutlonal  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  exercUe  of  the  commerce  (>ower, 
to  provide  this  coverage  Is  abundantly  clear. 

E.xtrnslun  of  retail  coverage — the  m.aJor 
thrust  of  the  jiendlng  amendments — must  be 
tied  explicitly  to  the  criterion  of  enterprises 
engaged  In  co;r.merce  This  Is  a  restatement 
of  the  criterion  used  in  the  original  Pair 
I  ab  >r  Standards  Act  and  Its  subsequent 
amendments.  The  Supreme  Court  In  U.S. 
V  Darby  Lumber  Co.  (1941)  said,  "The 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce 
is  not  Confined  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce among  the  States.  It  extends  to  those 
arilvlties  Intrastate  which  so  affect  Inter- 
state commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the  power 
over  It  as  to  make  the  regulation  of  them 
appropriate  means  to  the  attainment  of  a 
legitimate  end,  the  exercise  of  ttae  granted 
pt)wer  of  Congress  to  regulate  Interstate 
ciiinmerce  •  •  •  The  Sherman  Act  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  are  familiar 
examples  of  the  exertion  of  the  commerce 
power  to  prohibit  or  control  activities  wholly 
inira-state  because  of  their  effect  on  Inter- 
state commerce." 

Retail  and  service  establishments  now  use 
the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce  to  pro- 
cure merchandise  by  which  they  carry  on 
local  retail  and  service  activities.  This  mer- 
cliandise  is  sold  by  emiployees  working  for 
substandard  wages  or  In  substandard  work- 
ing conditions.  Thus  the  facilities  of  Inter- 
state commerce  are  clearly  agents  in  tlie  per- 
petuation of  working  conditions  which  Con- 


gress has  the  responsibility — as  guardian  of 
Interstate  commerce — to  correct.  The  sale 
of  merchandise  or  the  performtince  of  serv- 
ices under  these  substandard  working  condi- 
tions— In  the  words  of  the  original  act — 
(1)  causes  commerce  and  the  channels  and 
Instrumentalities  of  commerce  t,o  be  used  to 
spread  and  perpetuate  such  labor  conditions 
among  the  workers  of  the  several  States;  (2) 
burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  In  commerce:  (3)  constii.utes  an  un- 
fair method  of  competition  in  commerce: 
(4)  leads  to  labor  disputes  burdening  and 
obstructing  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce:  and  (5)  interferes  with 
the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods  in 
commerce. 

The  dollar  volume  t^Pt  is  a  reasonable 
determination  of  the  size  of  enterprise  able 
to  support  its  employees  at  the  levels  set 
forth  In  the  act.  While  this  Is,  in  some  re- 
spects, arbitrary,  it  Is  no  more  arbitrary  than 
any  other  specific  legislative  application  of 
a  general  legislative  principle,  e.g.,  the  selec- 
tion of  five  establishments  in  the  Kitchin- 
Ayres  formula  of  '.^ivc  or  more  stores  in  two 
or  more  States  " 

The  opponents'  case  rests  on  a  fundamental 
misunderstanding  of  the  commerce  clause 
as  set  forth  in  previous  Congresses  and  as 
Interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  First. 
they  restrict  their  consideration  of  inter- 
state activities  to  those  occurrirg  under  the 
second  major  criterion  found  in  the  act.  I.e.. 
"enterpri.ECs  engaged  in  the  pioduction  of 
goods  for  commerce  "  For  example,  they 
no  Iniiper  object  to  most  inanuiaoturers  be- 
ing included  in  the  act.  Second,  they 
Imagine  that  physical  location  is  the  de- 
termining factor  of  an  enterprise's  relation 
to  interstate  commerce.  For  e>;ample,  they 
hold  that  an  enterprise  is  not  engaged  in 
commerce  unless  its  establishments  are  at 
least  five  in  number  and  locat<-d  in  two  or 
more  States.  Since  their  selection  of  five 
establishments  is  at  least  as  arbitrary  as 
the  91  million  volume  test,  the  bur- 
den of  their  case  must  rest  with  the  "two 
or  more  States"  provision.  However,  such 
enterprises  do  not  demonstrably  use  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  commerce  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  retail  or  service  activities  to  a 
greater  extent  than  enterprises  located  with- 
in a  single  State.  The  fact  of  location  nei- 
ther Increases  nor  decreases  the  dependence 
of  these  retail  or  service  outlets  on  the  fa- 
cilities of  Interstate  commerce.  It  is  not  the 
location  of  these  establishments  but  their 
dependence  upon  interstate  commerce  for 
the  merchandise  without  which  they  could 
not  conduct  their  business  activities,  that 
is  the  determining  factor.  ThC'  proponents 
of  the  Kitchin-Ayres  substitute  confuse 
commercial  location  with  commercial 
activity. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  application  of 
the  present  act  to  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  was  upheld  in  United  States  v. 
Darby  (312  U.S.  100),  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  emphasized  in  other  cases  under 
the  act  (e.g.,  Kirsctibaiun  v.  Walling.  316 
U.S.  516:  Higgins  v.  Cnrr  Broi-.  Co..  317  U.S. 
572;  Walltng  v.  Jacksoni-ille  Paper  Co..  317 
U.S.  564;  Mitchell  v.  Zachry  Co..  362  U.S. 
310)  that  the  Congress  in  providing  this 
coverage  stopped  considerably  short  of  the 
full  reach  of  its  constitutional  power  under 
the  commerce  clause.  In  answer  to  the  con- 
tention that  an  employer  in  an  industry 
alleged  to  be  "purely  local  in  ntiture"  should 
not  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  act. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that  "to 
the  extent  that  his  employees  are  'engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce",  the  employer  :.s  himself  so 
engaged." 

Second,  coverage  of  only  those  retail  en- 
terprises having  a  gross  annual  volume  of 
sales  of  $1  million  or  more  provides  more 
than  ample  assurance  that  the  cover.-'.ge  will 
be  limited  to  enterprises  with  a  sufBclently 


substantial  impact  on  Interstate  commerce 
to  be  well  within  the  scope  of  the  constitu- 
tional power 

Third,  it  has  long  been  settled  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  "the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  extends  to  the 
regulation  through  legislative  action  of  ac- 
tivities intrastate  which  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  the  commerce  or  the  exercise  of 
the  congressional  power  over  it"  [UnUcd 
States  V.  Darby,  supra  ) . 

Fourth,  it  is  equally  settled  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  "the  conduct  of  an  enterprise 
affects  commerce  among  the  States  Is  a  mit- 
ter  of  practical  Judgment,"  and  that  the  "ex- 
ercise of  this  practical  Judgment  the  Consti- 
tution entrusts  primarily  and  very  largely  io 
the  Congress."  Polish  Alliance  v.  Labor  Board 
(322  U.S.  643,  650), 

Under  these  principles,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  a  practical  Judgment  by  the  Con- 
gress that  the  enterprises  covered  by  the  bill 
have  a  substantial  Impact  on  comnieiLe 
would  be  upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  congressional  findings  in  section  2  of 
the  present  act  state  that  "the  existence,  in 
industries  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  liie 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  of  labor 
conditions  detrimental  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  minimum  standard  of  living  neces- 
sary for  health,  efficiency,  and  general  well- 
being  of  workers"  among  other  things  "bur- 
dens commerce  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
in  commerce"  and  "leads  to  labor  disputes 
burdening  and  obstructing  commerce  ai-.d 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce"  as  wcU 
as  "interferes  with  the  orderly  and  fair  mar- 
keting of  goods  in  commerce." 

That  the  retailing  industry  Is  an  iiidustrv 
engaged  in  commerce  to  which  tliese  fmdin'/; 
are  applicable  should  be  beyond  question. 
It  is  on  tlie  sales  made  and  tiio  orders 
placed  by  the  enterprises  in  this  industry 
that  the  production  for  commerce  '  iid  tric> 
continuing  flow  across  State  lines  of  con- 
sumer goods  depends.  As  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Education  ai.d 
Labor  iH    Kept.  No    75.  p    8: 

"Retailing  today  is  no  longer  essentially 
local  in  nature.  It  has  become  a  vital  and 
indeed  indispensable  part  of  the  interstate 
stream  of  commerce  through  which  flows  tlie 
huge  volume  of  consumer  goods  produced, 
shipped,  and  distributed  to  n^eet  the  indi- 
vidual and  family  demands  of  our  Nations 
population.  The  efficiency  with  which  the 
country's  retail  enterprises  perform  their 
function  of  getting  these  gocis  to  con.cumers 
directly  affects  the  vitality  and  growtli  I'f 
those  segments  of  American  industry  which 
produce,  handle,  and  transport  through  t)ie 
arteries  of  interstate  commerce  from  every 
corner  of  the  land  the  commodities  which 
supply  our  citizens  In  all  the  50  States." 

The  exercise  of  Federal  authority  under 
the  commerce  clause  with  respect  to  emplov  - 
ment  in  retailing  and  with  respect  to  goods 
which  have  moved  across  State  lines  and  are 
held  for  local  disposition  is  not  novel.  Prior 
to  the  so-called  no-man's  land  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  made 
by  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  repeatedly  held  to  provide 
exclusive  procedures,  and  to  bar  State  ac- 
tion, with  respect  to  labor  relations  problems 
of  retailers  handling  goods  that  had  moved 
across  State  lines,  even  though  all  or  most 
of  their  sales  were  within  the  State  of  lo- 
cation. (See  Meatcutters  v.  Fairlawn  Meats, 
353  U.S.  20  (three  retail  meat  markets,  all 
of  whose  sales  were  intrastate,  but  whose 
annual  out-of-State  purchases  totaled  slight- 
Iv  more  than  $100,000  out  of  gross  pur- 
chases of  $900,000);  San  Diego  Unions  v. 
Garner.  353  U.S.  26  (two  retail  lumber  yards 
whose  out-of-state  purchases  totaled  $250,- 
000).  See  also  Howell  Chevrolet  Co.  v. 
N.L.R.B.,  346  U.S.  482  (retail  automobile 
dealer  purchasing  from  local  warehouse  of 
General  Motors  autos  and  parts  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  State) .)    The  constitutional 
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power  of  Congresa  under  the  commerce  cl.iiise 
to  exercise  authority  with  respect  to  •'articles 
th>it  have  completed  an  Interstate  shipment 
and  are  being  held  for  future  sales  In  pure';,- 
local  or  Intrastate  commerce"  U  also  settle<i 
(  United  States  v.  Sullivan.  332  U  S  689  i  drug- 
gist convicted  of  failure  to  comply  with  lat)ei- 
ln<<  requlrementa  for  lulfathlazole  which  w.is 
sold  to  customers  after  havlm?  m  iveU  in  com- 
merce i  )  A  recent  exercise  by  the  Congress 
of  this  authority  Is  the  leglsl.iu  m  iPublt- 
Law  85  5061  requiring  certain  inf  rm.iti^n 
for  prospective  purchasers  to  be  kept  posted 
on  new  automobiles  prior  to  their  sale  to  tlie 
ultimate  consumer  and  provldlni?  penalties 
for  any  willful  removal  or  alteration  of  the 
labfl  containing  the  required  inf  irmatlon 

The  committee  bill,  In  limiting  coverage 
to  retail  enterprises  having  a  gross  annual 
sales  volume  of  at  least  $1  million,  would 
provide  even  greater  assurance  that  only 
enterprises  with  substantial  Impact  upon 
commerce  W'juld  b«  reached  than  did  the 
enactment  by  the  Istst  Congresa  of  legislation 
under  which  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  may  not  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction 
In  the  case  of  a  retail  enterprise  having  an- 
nual gross  sales  of  tSOCOOO  or  more  (Public 
Law  86  257.  sec.  701).  When  the  Board 
adi>pted  the  $500,000  figure  for  Its  Jurisdic- 
tional stand.u-d  In  such  cases,  It  determined 
that  this  would  "reasonably  Insure  that 
Jurisdiction  will  be  asserted  over  all  labor 
dispu'es  involving  retail  eiiterprises  which 
tend  to  exert  a  pronounced  impart  upon 
commerce"  (See  Carolina  Suppliei  &  Cf- 
ment  Co  (  122  N.L  R  B  88,  9Ui  >  Tlie  enact- 
ment of  section  701  of  Public  Law  86  257 
Indicates  that  the  86th  Cor.gress  also  con- 
cluded that  retail  enterprises  wl'h  this  vol- 
ume of  business  have  sufficient  impact  upon 
commerce  to  justify  a  contiiiu.ir-.oe  of  exclu- 
sively Federal  regulation  of  l.'.bor-manage- 
ment   relations 

The  million-dollar  limitation  undoubtedly 
provides  a  coverage  which  falls  f.vr  short  of 
exercising  the  constitutional  power  to  Its 
fullest  ex:e:;t  It  Is  now  well  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  th.it  the  constitu- 
tional fxjwer  extends  to  activities  affecting 
Interstate  commerce  In  any  amount  or  vol- 
ume not  so  minimal  and  sporadic  as  to  In- 
voke the  legal  doctrine  of  de  minimis  non 
curat  lex  i  which  In  lay  terms  means:  so 
negligible  as  not  to  warrant  the  Courts  at- 
tention). As  stated  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
decisions  under  the  National  Labi)r  Relations 
Act.  "The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce  Is  pleniU-y  a:.  I  ex'ends 
to  all  such  commerce  be  It  great  or  sm.ill,  " 
since  "commerce  may  be  affe<'ted  m  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  m  propor- 
tion to  Its  volume,  whether  It  be  great  or 
small."  I  See  Labor  Board  v  F^itnhldtt.  306 
U3  601.  606  607  (1938);  Labor  Board  v 
Denier  Bldg  Couficil.  341  US  675.  684- 
685  (  U>51  I  :  Carpenters  Union  v  Labor  Board. 
341  US.  707  (  1951).) 

Thus  m  Gu<!S  V.  Utah  Labor  Board  (353 
US  1  (19.36)  I.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
manufacturing  ojjeratlons  involving  the  In- 
flow from  out-of-State  sources  .if  les.s  than 
$50,000  of  su;  piles  sufficiently  affected  in'er- 
state  cominerce  to  Invoke  coverage  ut  the 
Nationr.l  LiitKir  Relations  Act  and  to  oust 
State  jurisdiction  even  though  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  had  declined  to  as- 
sert Jurl.-;d!ctlon.  And  In  Labor  Board  v 
Stoller  (2()7  P.  2d  305  (CA  9i.  certiorari 
denied.  347  U.S.  919  (1954)  i.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  was  held  applicable  to 
a  local  drycleaner  who  purch.ised  $12,000 
worth  of  supplies  from  outside  the  i.tate. 
the  Court  holding  that  that  amount  "was 
not  so  Insignificant  as  to  com--  wlihln  the 
rule  de  minimis  non  curat  lex   ' 

Since  the  Impact  on  Intersta'o  c.>mmer.:e 
of  a  retail  enterprise  having  gross  sales  of 
a  million  dollars  or  more  a  ye.ir  will  be 
more  rather  than  less  than  that  of  those 
retail  enterprises  now  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor   Relations  Act   which  have  an- 


nual gross  sales  of  only  half  a  rnllll  ri  d'l- 
lars.  and  since  the  Congresa  and  the  rour's 
have  approved  the  NIJIB  coverage  as  a  propx-r 
exer'lse  of  Federal,authoriry  under  the  cotn- 
merre  power  there  is  no  question  that  this 
mfiderate  exercise  of  congre88l(>n.il  power  in 
HR  3935  would  be  upheld  as  constitutional. 
even  if  tlils  ba.sis  of  coverage  st.x^xl  alone  It 
does  n  t  s»a:.(l  .lI  ine.  however,  but  the  iir^- 
posed  C'lV'T  i-j.f  r>'sts  als')  on  the  emplus - 
ment  In  the  activities  of  the  ei-.terprise  of 
employees  ei^gaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  which 
has  been  held  a  constitutional  basis  of  cov- 
erage under  the  present  act.  The  bill  thus 
provides  a  double  assurance  against  any  ex- 
tensl  ju  of  Federal  regulation  of  retail  etiter- 
prlses  under  the  act  Into  areas  of  doubtful 
constitutionality. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yuMd 
such  time  a.s  b.f  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachu setts  [Mr.  Lane!. 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker,  no  nation, 
however  prosperou.s,  l.s  economically 
sound  or  ju.st.  %vhen  tens  of  millions  of 
its  workers  are  not  protected  by  fair 
labor  standards,  and  many  of  tho^e  who 
are  bemtt  paid  the  legal  minimum  wane 
find  It  does  not  provide  a  mo<lest  but 
adequate  level  of  livini,' 

If  one  fact  is  clear  in  the  world  today, 
it  is  that  people  at  the  bottom  have  a 
right  to.  and  are  demanding;  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  labor  that  will  enable 
them  to  support  themselves. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  ha.s  developed  a  list  of 
goods  and  services  designed  to  estimate 
the  dollar  amount  required  to  maintain 
such  a  family-  con.-istine  ((f  an  em- 
ployed husband  a  wife  not  empl'iyed 
outside  the  home,  and  two  children— at 
a  level  of  adequate  living,  accordir,-:  to 
prevailing  standards  of  what  Is  needed 
for  health,  efficiency,  and  nurture  of 
children  According  to  this  family 
budget,  an  employee  in  the  city  of  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  would  have  to  be  paid 
$3  15  an  hour,  workimr  2,000  hours  a 
year,  to  reach  this  minimum  standard 
of  living  ' 

Not  only  is  the  present  minimum  wave 
of  SI  per  hour  less  than  one-third  of  that 
standard,  but  the  propo,sed  increase  to 
$1  25  per  hour — which  would  not  become 
effective  at  that  level  until  JH  riionths 
after  the  date  of  enactment  -  v.  .uld  still 
be  60  percent  short  of  th.it  standard 
In  fact,  it  will  be  more  than  60  iiercent 
short  because  of  the  ?ains  in  productivity 
during  the  next  28  months. 

Thf  proposed  legi.slation,  evm  thouih 
it  fails  to  bridge  the  t^ap,  is  consistent 
With  previous  upward  adju.stments  m  the 
minimum  wage.  It  will  do  no  more  than 
restore  the  relationship  to  averai^e  earn- 
inJis  of  the  75-cent  rate  and  the  $1  rut»v 
when  they  weie  enacted.  During  the  5 
years  that  the  $1  minimum  wa^-e  has 
been  in  efTect,  the  averai^e  earnmus  of 
most  workers  have  increased  substan- 
tially The^e  increases  have  been 
enoupJ;  to  both  offset  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  to  provide  the  avera^ie 
workers  with  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits 
from   increased   productivitv 

However,  this  has  not  helped  tho.sc 
employees  who  have  been  held  down  to 
the  legal  mininvim  wa/r  And  what 
about  the  21  million  waue  and  salary 
workers  out  <if  the  45-million  total — 
excludiiit,'  Govtrnirifnt  employees  and 
executive,    admiaistralive,    and    profes- 


sional employees — who  are  not  protected 
by  the  present  minimum  wage? 

After  extensive  hearings  and  a  thor- 
ough corLslderalion  of  all  facts,  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  reachi^d  tins  coneliLsion: 

The  $125  rate  e\en  If  Impot^ed  Imme- 
diate! v.  would  have  no  greatt  r  cost  Impact 
th.m  did  the  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
from  75  cents  to  $1.  to  which  a  s.itlsfactory 
adjustment  was  made  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  liblllly  of 
employers  to  make  satisfactory  adjufetmert 
to  the  $1  25  r\'.c  over  a  perlotl  of  28  months. 

I  urn  wholehearte<ily  m  favor  of  the 
Fair  LalK)r  Standards  Am(  iuiment,s  of 
1961.  At  the  same  lime  I  realize  that, 
in  the  complexity  of  our  oeonomy,  a  bill 
dealing  with  one  phase,  may  require 
compen.sat<My  adjustments  m  t)lher 
areas  For  example.  I  have  m  mind  the 
dirlicuilies  of  our  textile  industry  m 
tryuu;  to  copo  Aith  the  inva.sion  of  low- 
wa^^o  impo:  ts.  Increased  costs,  pas.sed 
along  to  the  consumers,  will  further 
weaken  this  industry  s  ability  to  com- 
pete with  foreit;n  goods  in  our  own 
home  market.  To  offset  this.  I  believe 
we  should  also  provide  the  textile  In- 
dustry With  luDlection  by  impo-^iv-:  im- 
ixnl  qu<)ta.s 

Returniii.,'  to  thi^  main  i.s.>ue  before  us, 
I  wajit  to  emphasize  that  H  R.  3935 
will  raise  the  minimu;n  st.mdaids  for 
American  workers  and  bring  approxi- 
mately 4.300,000  additional  employees 
Within  Its  protection.  It  will  al.so  lead 
to  the  more  widespread  distribution  of 
purchasin'.:  power  that  is  e.s.sential  to 
promote  tl.e  growth  of  our  economy. 

As  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be- 
come efTective  120  days  after  enactment. 
they  will  give  emijloyers  sulTicient  lime 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
changes 

Furthermore,  the  gradual  improve- 
ment m  the  minimum  wage  w  ill  stimulate 
and  strenL'then  the  upturn  m  busme.vs. 
as  we  emerge  from  the  recession. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amtiui- 
inenUs  of  1961  represent  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  adjustment  to  the  mcreiises  in 
the  cost  of  liviiu;  and  the  increases  m 
I^rcKluctivity  that  have  occuried  since 
the  act   was  last  amended   in    19.S6 

Mr  HROWN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  u'litlemnn  from  Cali- 
fornia :  Mr   HiKsr.^M) 

Mr  HIRST  AND.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
here  debating  a  ruliv  The  rule  makes 
m  order  the  considi  ration  of  H  R  3935 
ami  d<ws  not  provide  for  debate  on  any 
other  subject  or  any  othf  r  amendment. 
For  that  reason  I  sliall  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  bill  before  us  and  the  rule 
permitting  the  consirlerat.on  of  Has  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
a  very  bad  bill  It  would  defeat  the 
very  obicct  for  which  it  is  supposedly 
de.' i"ned  Tlie  sponsors  of  this  bill,  in- 
cluding the  President,  are  well  informed 
and  familiar  with  th(>  mass  of  testimony 
W"  heard  list  year  The  F^resident  was 
on  the  committee  in  the  oilier  bt^dy.  and 
most  ol  the  members  of  our  committee 
heard  much  testimony.  Considering  this. 
they  could  have  only  one  of  two  objects 
in  promotin',;  the  bill. 

It  is  eitiier  a  great  vote -getting  gadget, 
or  a  long  step  further  to  build  big 
government. 
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It  would  be  highly  inflationary,  since 
union  leaders  and  others  testified  that 
the  wage  dilTerentlal  would  have  to  be 
maintained  all  the  way  up  the  line,  and 
would,  by  competition  with  other  indus- 
tries, eventually  spread  to  all  industries. 
This  would  raise  the  cost  of  living  par- 
ticularly cruel  to  low-income  people 
whom  it  was  designed  nominally  to  help. 
They  would  quickly  find  that  their  raise 
w  as  a  delusion,  eaten  up  by  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

It  would  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, putting  us  further  out  of  competi- 
tion with  imports,  thus  increasing 
unemployment,  about  which  the  admin- 
istration professes  so  much  concern. 

It  would  increase  unemployment  di- 
rcxrlly,  especially  among  the  many  of 
thousands  of  marginal  workers  who  are 
not  equipped  to  earn  more  money  and 
have  little  chance  to  get  any  other  Jobs. 
This  spells  tragedy  to  them. 

But.  vei-y  importantly,  it  would  put  an 
entirely  new  concept  Into  the  definition 
of  intei-state  commerce.  If  enacted,  it 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  interject  itself  into  every  business, 
large  or  small,  even  to  the  comer  boot- 
black stand. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  designed  to  correct 
sweatshop  practices,  based  its  action  on 
the  legislative  finding  that  the  existence 
of  certain  labor  conditions  in  the  manu- 
facturing industrj'  constituted  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  as  between  in- 
dustries in  the  several  States. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have  upheld 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  substandard  labor  conditions  pro- 
ducing this  unfair  competition. 

The  Court  has  never  held  that  Con- 
press  may  constitutionally  prescribe 
minimum  wages  or  maximum  hours  in 
enten>iises  having  no  substantial  effect 
on  interstate  commerce. 

This  bill  is  a  sharp  departure  from  the 
historical  application  of  Federal  power 
as  limited  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr  Speaker,  every  bill  we  pass  broad- 
ening the  power  of  big  government 
weakens  the  federal  recHiblic  concept 
of  our  Government,  and  it  is  a  long  step 
toward  dictatorship.  There  are  many 
people  here  in  Washington  intent  on  in- 
creasiiiT  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  decreasing  the  power  of 
the  States,  communities,  and  individuals. 
Even  so.  there  is  a  joker  in  the  bill 
w  Inch  might  be  termed  the  Jimmie  Hoffa 
•  sweetheart  clause."  It  exempts  any 
employee  employed  as  a  driver  or  driv- 
er's helper  making  local  deliveries  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  as  a 
result  of  collective  bargaining  by  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  certified  as  bona 
fide  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

As  everybody  knows,  Jimmie  Hoffa's 
Teamsters  Union  controls  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  truckdrivers.  Is  not  this  unfair 
and  discriminatory  clause  a  clause 
forcing  membership  into  Jimmie  Hoffa's 
union? 

Either  the  administration  or  the  spon- 
.sors  of  the  Roosevelt  bill  believe  this  bill 
would  be  a  popular  vote-getting  gadget, 
or  they  are  intent  upon  putting  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  representative 
republic  the  Founding  Fathers  laid  down 
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for  us.  In  either  event.  I  feel  it  is  a  very 
bad,  vicious  bill,  would  doublecross  the 
lower  income  workers,  and  must  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  rule,  I  hope 
that  the  rule  itself  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George  1. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  S]3eaker,  this 
bill  has  been  explained  slightly;  but  I 
think  we  will  know  all  abou:  it  tomor- 
row and  the  day  after,  after  Ustening  to 
the  pcneral  debate,  which  is  limited  to  7 
hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
thing,  that  as  the  bill  comes  i:o  us — that 
is.  the  committee  substitute  which  will 
be  considered — it  is  one  of  the  best  'yes- 
but"  bills  that  I  have  ever  seen  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  was  led  to 
believe,  and  I  think  a  great  many  other 
people  throughout  the  country  were,  that 
this  bill  was  going  to  be  a  $1.25  minimum 
wage  bill.  As  I  have  explained  to  my 
friends  and  my  constituents  the  bill,  of 
course,  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  bill 
is  a  $1.15  minimum  and  it  may — and  this 
is  another  one  of  the  "if -but"  clauses — it 
may  be  raised  to  $1.25  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. Nothing  of  the  kind  will  happen 
in  the  present  Congress.  Therefore  I 
think  it  is  well  to  advise  our  constituents 
and  others  that  this  bill  is  a  minimum 
of  $1.15. 

Another  very  interesting  thing,  if  you 
will  refer  to  page  4  of  the  committee 
rep>ort,  is  the  reference  to  those  who  are 
to  be  newly  covered  in  the  bill.  I  would 
suppose  they  would  be  coming  in  at  $1.15 
if  this  is  to  be  a  $1.15  minimum  bill. 
But  this  is  what  you  will  read  in  the 
second  paragraph  on  page  4  of  the 
report : 

For  workers  newly  broueht  under  the  act 
the  minimum  hourly  rate  would  be:  $1 
during  the  first  year;  $1.05  during  the  second 
year;  $1.15  during  the  third  year;  $1.25 
thereafter. 

So  that  it  is  not  even  a  $1.15  minimum, 
It  is  a  $1  minimum. 

We  were  also  informed  by  one  of  those 
testifying  before  us,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  his  testimony  was  en- 
tirely correct,  that,  strangely,  we  do  not 
have  a  dollar  minimum  today,  that  in 
one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
which  I  would  think  was  a  high-level 
wage  center,  a  contract  had  been  nego- 
tiated with  the  union  for  the  help,  and 
they  had  been  given  and  had  accepted 
97  cents  an  hour.  When  I  asked  the 
question  of  how  this  was  possible  under 
any  law  existing  in  the  country  today 
or  to  be,  I  was  informed  it  was  becau.se 
it  was  thought  that  that  was  all  the 
traffic  would  bear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  things  to  which 
I  think  exception  can  be  taken  in  this 
matter  is  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely 
based,  apparently,  on  dollar  values  and 
on  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  It  is  not 
based  on  interstate  commerce  at  all.  It 
is  based  on  how  much  gross  or  net  an 
enterprise  takes  in.  If  they  can  afford  it 
they  will  have  to  pay  more.  If  they 
cannot  afford  it,  apparently  they  will 
even  be  able  to  settle  for  97  cents  an 
hour. 


I  am  very  sure  that  substitutes  will  be 
offered  to  the  committee  substitute;  in 
fact,  I  know  of  one  in  particular  that  will 
be  offered  that  will  correct  this  situation 
and  that  will  put  this  thing  on  a  proper 
basis,  on  an  interstate  basis,  an(i  at  a 
$1.15  minimum  per  hour,  not  more,  not 
less,  and  not  dependent  on  what  the 
traffic  will  bear.  It  seems  that  that  is 
the  best  we  can  get  for  the  next  2  to  3 
years.  So  that  is  something  to  be 
considered. 

If  you  will  refer  to  the  committee  re- 
port you  will  find  that  beginning  at  the 
bottom  cf  page  4  and  running  through 
pa^ie  5  to  the  top  of  page  6  there  is  a 
list  of  exemptions.  If  you  will  go 
through  that  list  you  will  find  that  there 
are  18  exemptions  to  this  committee 
substitute  as  wTitten.  I  can  assure  you 
that  with  18  exemptions  almost  anyone 
with  a  good  Philadelphia  lawyer  and 
pretty  good  brains  can  get  pretty  well 
out  from  under  this  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  such 
a  bill  has  been  brought  in,  and  that 
such  a  bill  is  being  promulgated  on  the 
basis  that  we  are  doing  something,  when 
we  are  not  doing  anything  at  all.  as  any- 
one who  studies  this  legislation  will  see. 

I  will  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  simply 
saying  that  it  is  my  honest  hope  that  this 
committee  substitute  will  be  defeated, 
and  that  some  sound  legislation  with  a 
minimum  wage  that  everyone  in  this 
country  can  understand  and  know  about, 
and  with  no  exemptions,  will  be  put 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did 
not  quite  understand  that  last  statement. 
The  gentlewoman  hopes  the  substitute 
will  be  defeated? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  There  is  a  com- 
mittee substitute  that  will  be  offered  in 
place  of  the  bill  H.R.  3935.  It  will  be 
presented  as  the  bill  to  be  debated. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is, 
the  gentlewoman  is  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
stitute that  is  going  to  be  offered? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  No,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  that  substitute.  It  is  a  good 
thing  the  gentleman  brought  this  up. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  committee  sub- 
stitute, but  there  are  other  substitutes 
that  I  understand  are  to  be  offered  from 
the  floor.  There  is  one  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman will  approve,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  others  who  will  also  approve  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [  Mr.  MCCORMACK  ] . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  mid- 
thirties  when  the  first  minimum  wage 
bill  came  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  bill  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
greatest  legislators  and  one  of  the  most 
courageous  legislators  I  ever  served  with, 
the  late  Mary  T.  Norton,  of  New  Jersey. 
I  can  see  her  now  as  she  stood  in  that 
well  fighting  for  the  passage  of  the 
original  minimum  wage  bill  to  provide 
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for  25  cents  an  hour  for  those  who  were 
covered  In  that  bill,  and  I  can  Eissure 
you  the  coverage  was  very  sUm  because 
we  had  to  give  and  give  and  give  in 
order  to  get  a  bill  through  the  Congress 
and  on  the  statute  books.  I  remember 
that  bill  very  well  because  I  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  C(Mnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
in  the  consideration  of  that  bill.  The 
bill  was  debated  for  11  days.  After  that 
bill  got  through  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  it  was  so  amended — so  badly 
amended,  that  those  who  favored  the 
passage  of  the  bill  voted  to  recommit  the 
bill  back  to  the  legislative  committee  in 
order  that  6  weeks  or  2  months  later 
Mrs.  Norton  and  her  committee  would 
report  out  another  bill,  and  so  that  we 
might  have  a  chance  to  get  some  kind 
of  decent  minimum  wage  bill  through 
this  body.  That  is  what  happened  We 
had  the  same  opposition  then  that  you 
hear  now.  Then  the  minimum  wa?e 
provision  went  to  35  cents  and  40  cents 
and  there  was  that  steady  climb  upward 

In  the  last  amendment  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law.  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  an  increase  from  75  cenUs 
to  90  cents,  and  the  bill  that  came  out 
of  the  committee  provided  for  a  SI  mini- 
mum wage.  Now  we  have  this  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  next  increase  to  SI  15  with 
a  provision  that  2  years  later,  it  will  be 
increased  to  $1.25.  So,  Mr  Speaker.  I 
rise  at  this  time  more  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  who  has  taken  the  journey  into  the 
great  beyond,  the  late  Mary  T  Norton 
and  I  want  to  refresh  the  momories  of 
my  colleagues  of  that  great  battle  that 
we  had  at  that  time  to  try  to  establish 
the  minimum  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour 
TTien  when  the  bill  was  so  riddled  to 
pieces  by  the  opponents  and  by  tho.se 
who  were  killing  it  with  kmdnes.s.  we 
who  favored  the  bill  voted  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  legislative  committee  m 
order  that  later  on  another  bill  could  be 
reported  out.  That  Is  what  happened  at 
that  tune.  Now  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  opposition.  We  hear  those  who  draw 
the  thin  Ime  of  demarcation  and  try  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  bill  while,  in  fact, 
they  are  against  it.  You  are  Koimi  to  see 
them  parade  down  to  the  well  of  this 
Chamber  in  the  next  2  days  while  this 
bill  is  bemu:  debated,  the  same  as  I  .saw 
them  do  when  the  original  25-cent  mini- 
mum wage  bill  was  being  considered 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pay  tribute  to  that 
great  lady  and  to  the  progressive  mem- 
bers of  that  committee.  Here  we  see 
nothing  but  history  repeating  itself 
where  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  kind 
of  legislation  are  going  to  use  every 
mear^  they  can  indirectly  to  try  to 
weaken  the  bill  and  to  make  it  as  ineffec- 
tive as  possible. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  grround  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  IDoes  the  gentle- 
man insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  While  we  have  no 
agreement  that  there  would  not  be  a 
rollcall  on  a  rule,  neverth*  less,  having  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  last  piece  of  busi- 
ness of  the  day  and  that  Members  are 
absent  attending  the  funeral  of  a  late 
colleague.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  consideration  of  this  rule  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO   FILE  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL REPORT 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  Mr.  McMil- 
lan 1  may  be  permitted  to  file  a  supple- 
mental report  on  the  bill  H  R  258  'Re- 
port No.  173'.  to  amend  the  DC  .sales 
tax 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusett.s '' 

There  was  no  objection. 


NIKE -ZEUS 

Mr     M.  CORMACK       Mr     Speaker     I 

a.>-k  unanimous  cnnsent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Califorrua  Mr  CiEorge  P 
Miller  1  may  extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr 
Si>eHker.  in  my  addre,s.s  to  the  Hou.se 
on  February  7,  I  mentioned  various  lead- 
ers of  American  industrv  which  have 
been  devoted  to  the  pro«re.s.s  of  thi.s 
weapons  system  — ami)ni,'  them  the 
Sperry  Rand  Corp 

At  my  reque.st,  thi.s  company  has  now 
made  available  to  me  reprints  of  an 
article  on  the  Nike-Zeus  published  m 
the  fourth  quarterly  issue  of  1960  of  their 
fine  maiiazine.  Sperryscope 

This  question-and-an.swei  exchange 
with  the  Army  s  Chief  of  Re.search  and 
Development,  I.t  CJen  Arthur  O  Tru- 
deau.  IS  very  informative,  short,  and  to 
the  point 

I  believe  that  each  Memb«'r  of  the 
House  will  find  it  of  value,  in  terms  of 
our  concern  with  the  problems  of  na- 
tional security,  and  I  have  today  sent  a 
copy  to  each  Member— toKether  with  a 
copy  of  my  address  of  February  7. 


TEXTILES  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.s<'  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  Mr  Hemphill  I  is  rec- 
ognized for  I  hour 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  Six^aker.  2 
weeks  ago  I  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Nation,  and,  I  hope,  the  attention  of 
those  who  soon  will  make  a  critical  and 
far-reaching  decision  on  our  textile  Im- 
port problems,  the  critical  and  trouble- 


fllled  situation  in  this  major  and  patri- 
otic industry,  on  which  the  economy  of 
my  section,  and  many  other  sections  of 
the  country,  depends  I  have  never  been 
more  serious  in  my  life,  nor  have  I  been 
more  concerned,  and  especially  as  from 
day  to  day  I  get  reports  of  more  people 
out  of  work,  or  more  people  reduced  to 
part-time  or  part-week  operations  in  the 
textile  industry  in  my  own  home  dis- 
trict. I  am  convinced  that  our  unem- 
I)lovoient,  and  lack  of  full  employment, 
will  Ix?  speeded  up.  unle.ss  something  is 
done  to  either  give  relief,  or  assure  re- 
lief to  our  textile  people  I  am  not  talk- 
uih'  about  inanatrement  and  investment 
alone,  I  am  talking  about  the  jobs  of 
taxpayers  of  America. 

The.se  jx'Ople  expect  this  administra- 
tion to  be  sympathetic.  These  people 
who  are  working  in  the  textile  mills  of 
.">uuth  Carolina  and  elsewhere  believe 
Itie  Democratic  Party  has  a  sympathy 
for  every  individual  in  the  Nation  The.se 
people  have  been  a.ssured  that  this  ad- 
ministration, and  departments  of  this 
administration,  are  concerned  with  their 
problem  and  will  make  every  endeavor 
to  mve  some  relief  They  already  know 
the  .sympathy  of  many  Members  of  the 
Conu're.s-s,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
we  in  Congress  have  made  to  present 
their  case  to  the  Nation 

In  the  4'  i  years  that  I  have  been  here. 
!t  has  been  my  sad  privilege  to  witness 
almost  a  hardening  of  hearts  against 
our  textile  people,  and,  in  many  areas,  a 
lack  of  concern  over  these  people  who 
have  always  resix)nded  In  time  of  war 
with  their  .s<jns,  in  time  of  war  with  their 
prcKiuction,  m  time  of  peace  with  hard 
work  in  time  of  peace  with  their  taxes, 
and  at  all  times,  as  a  part  of  the  Kreat- 
nevs  of  this  Nation,  their  at).solute  patri- 
otism I  recall  with  ureat  nostalgia  that 
duiint',  and  after  the  war  every  part  of 
the  mdu.stiy  in  my  particular  district 
received  a  certificate  of  excellence,  sig- 
nifving  their  contribution  in  the  defense 
of  this  great  country  Is  it  too  little  to 
exjx'ot  consideration  now  that  we  are  in 
the  cold  war?  Are  these  people,  and 
th<Mr  job';,  only  dear  to  this  Government 
in  the  times  of  a  hot  war?  Are  these 
jobs  .so  expendable,  that  during  another 
hot  war.  having  disappeared  from  the 
.scene  berau.se  of  the  policies  of  a  hard- 
hearted f'rtwernment,  that  their  produc- 
tion capacity  is  deleted  of  the  .American 
indiLstrial  .srene,  and  their  efforts  for- 
gotten''    I  believe  not 

During  the  campaign  of  196n.  I  cam- 
paigned very  hard  for  the  Democratic 
ticket  I  did  .so  because  I  had  been  a 
front-row  witness  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  Party  of  this  Nation  had 
given  only  lipservice  to  all  the  promises 
of  relief,  little  concern  to  the  needs  for 
relief  That  party  had  taken  the  atti- 
tude that  the  cry  of  the  textile  people 
was  baseless,  and  had  surrendered  to 
the  international  policy  of  putting  the 
international  trade  first  before  our  do- 
mestic interests,  and  the  needs  of  our 
people  second  Each  of  the  candidates 
of  the  Democratic  Party  came  from 
areas  which  included  textile  areas,  and 
I  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  they  under- 
stood our  problems  and  would  listen  with 
a  sympathetic  ear.  I  am  now  asking 
action. 
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As  far  back  as  1956.  representatives 
of  the  textile  industry,  and  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  are  dedicated  to 
the  preservation  of  that  industry,  made 
certain  prophecies  about  the  imports. 
They  said  we  did  not  know  what  we 
were  talking  about,  and  that  the  imports 
w  ould  level  off,  that  the  cotton  and  syn- 
thetic and  wool  textile  industries  were 
making  plenty  of  money.  It  is  true  that 
tlie  textile  industry  had  some  good 
years,  but  the  signs  of  the  future  were 
present,  and  that  administration,  under 
Mr  Eisenhower,  paid  us  no  heed.  We 
appealed  to  the  State  Department;  we 
appealed  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; we  appealed  to  the  White  House, 
and  our  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears. 
Meanwhile,  there  was  no  letup  in  the 
sharply  rising  increase  of  textile  im- 
ports from  countries  whose  workers' 
wages  would  be  declared  illegal,  and  far 
below  the  U  S.  minimum. 

In  1958.  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  cloth 
were  approximately  142  million  square 
yards  These  imports  increased  to  242 
million  square  yards  in  1959,  and  not 
quite  doubled  1958.  In  1960,  cotton 
cloth  imports  reached  455  million  square 
yards,  which  is  three  times  that  of  1958. 
The  increase  in  imports  means  in- 
crease in  unemployment.  Increase  in 
imiwrts  means  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  .spindles  and  the  numbers  of  looms 
that  are  running  throughout  the  textile 
areas  of  this  country.  If  the  trend  con- 
tinues, the  entire  market  for  domestic 
cloth  will  be  supplied  by  foreign  pro- 
duction. 

One  cannot  blame   the  consumer  of 
the    United    States.     Except    in    those 
areas   where    the   critical   situation   in- 
vokes an   awareness  of  what  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  imported  textiles  does  to  our 
textile  mdustiT  and  the  jobs  of  that  in- 
dusln-',  tlic  average  con.sumcr  buys  the 
goods  which  he  finds  to  be  at  the  most 
advaiitageous  price,  and  we  must  admit 
that  some  of  those  who  export  to  our 
country  are.  with  the  help  of  American 
machinery  wliich  they  have  purchased, 
American     patents    which     they     have 
purchased  the  right  to.  American  know- 
how    that    our   State    Department    has 
insisted  upon  supplying,  and  low  price 
cotton  which  they  are  able  to  buy,  put- 
ting on  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
cloth  textiles  which  are  comparable,  if 
not   equal,    in    quality    to   those   of   the 
American  industry.     The  people  in  the 
textile  mdu.strj'  know  this,  and  they  also 
know    that    the    person    importing   the 
fon>ign  textiles  can  sell  cheaper.    If  the 
domestic  textiles  do  not  sell,  the  mills 
of  our  country  cannot  afford  to  run,  and 
if   the   mills  do  not  run,  it  follows,  ad 
hoc,  that  the  people  do  not  have  Jobs. 
It  is  si-;nificant  in  the  industry,  and  It 
should    be    significant   to   the   country, 
that,  as  sharp  as  the  trend  of  cloth  im- 
ports were  in  past  years,  and  after  a  rise 
which  we,  who  are  watching  the  trends, 
thouuht  were  extravagant,  the  1.4  mil- 
lion pounds  imported  in  1955,  the  im- 
ports of  yarn  in  1960  rose  to  15.1  million 
pounds. 

Woven  wool  cloth  rose  from  about  34 
million  square  yards  in  1958  to  62  million 
square  yards  in  1960.  almost  double. 

Broad  silk  fabrics,  at  approximately 
55  million  square  yards  in  1958,  rose  to 


81   million   yards  in   1959,    and   was   72 
million  yards  in  1960. 

Now  think,  any  of  you  who  are  listen- 
ing, or  any  of  you  who  may  read  this 
speech,  about  the  impact  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  its  people.  During  the  same  periods 
in  which  these  imports  have  risen,  the 
market  for  textile  cloth  and  textile  yarns 
has  not  increased. 

During  the  same  pericxl.  the  United 
States  has  lost  its  historical  position  as 
a  net  exporter  of  textile  manufactures. 

During  this  same  period,  textile  jobs 
have  decreased  in  number,  and  textile 
unemployment  has  increased. 

During  the  same  period,  virtually  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  insist  that  any 
imports  shipped  to  this  country  be  on  a 
production  basis,  requiring  the  same 
wage  level  and  wage  scales  which  we 
insist  upon  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
in  good  wages. 

Recently  I  received  from  the  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Carded  Yam  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  which  apparently  has  its 
headquarters  in  Charlotte.  N.C.,  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

On  March  8,  1961.  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Carded  Yarn  Association  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means  to 
combat  the  serious  threat  of  yarn  Imports. 
Out  segment  of  the  Industry  Is  In  a  very 
precarious  position  and  faces  bankruptcy  and 
eventual  liquidation  If  we  arc  not  successful 
In  getting  relief  from  the  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  foreign  made  textile  products.  In 
our  first  line  position  in  the  industry  we  are 
affected  adversely  not  only  by  the  Imports 
of  cotton  yarns,  but  by  the  Imports  of  the 
many  end-use  products  Into  which  our  yarns 
are  ultimately  converted. 

I  have  refused  to  believe  it  is  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  carded  yarn  industry  be  liquidated  by 
bankruptcy  or  otherwise. 

I  include  the  examples  which  were 
given  to  me  by  this  association,  so  that 
any  may  check,  or  reply,  if  there  is  any 
reply.  I,  for  one.  believe  that  this  asso- 
ciation points  out.  dramatically,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  treatment,  governmental 
treatment,  which  this  segment  of  the 
textile  industry  is  now  experiencing,  and 
others  have  experienced,  if  not  identi- 
cally, in  comparative  ways: 
The    Carded   Yarn    Association,    Inc. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  March  8,  1961. 
To   All   Members: 

The  accompanying  data  constitutes  a  de- 
tailed presentation  of  the  Import  situation 
as  It  Is  related  to  the  cotton  sales  yarn  seg- 
ment of  our  Industry.  Considered  together 
with  explanatory  sheet  exhibit  IV.  the  infor- 
mation covered  in  exhibits  I,  II,  and  III  is 
self-explanatory. 

Contrary  to  the  condition  In  other  seg- 
ments of  the  textile  industry,  you  will  note 
the  absence  of  Japan  in  the  list  of  importers 
and  the  predominance  of  Brazil,  Egypt, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  followed  closely  by 
Mexico  and  France. 

Exhibit  V  states  the  reason  f(ir  the  ab- 
sence of  Jap.Tn  as  a  yarn  exporter.  It  also 
lists  certain  foreign  export  incentives  with 
respect  to  Portugal.  Spain,  Brazil,  and  Egypt 
which  In  some  Instances  completely  nullify 
the  impact  of  our  tariff  duties  upon  the  ex- 
porter as  an  item  of  expense. 

Exhibits  VI  and  VII  are  self-explanatory 
reports  to  President  Moretz  by  Werner  Tex- 
tile Consultants  with  respect  to  certain  cost 
findings  in  mills  located  in  Brazil  and  Spain. 
Through  reference  to  the  Illustration  pre- 
sented in  exhibit  IV  you  will  readily  see  that 


the  result  of  classifying  carded  cotton  single 
natural  yarns  under  tariff  paragraph  901a, 
while  pooling  all  other  yarns  of  all  descrip- 
tions under  tariff  paragraph  901b,  results  in 
4'2  percent  lesser  protection  for  all  counts  of 
carded  cotton  natural  single  yarns.  This  is 
true  because  the  per  count  percent  ad  va- 
lorem tariff  rates  are  the  same  for  all  yarn 
under  paragraphs  901a  and  901b.  Since  the^ 
tariff  is  imposed  on  an  ad  valorem  percent- 
age base  there  is  no  reason  In  theory  or  fact 
for  excluding  these  yarns  from  the  higher 
rate  applicable  to  all  other  yarns.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  carried  forward  from  an  his- 
toric era  when  there  were  practically  no 
carded  cotton  yarns  being  Imported.  It  pres- 
ent'.y  conctitutes  a  gross  difcrimlnatlon 
agriinst  one  type  of  yarn,  which  can  be  trans- 
lated Into  an  unrealistic  penalty  in  cents  per 
puund. 

Shall  we  continue  to  ignore  this  latter  sit- 
uation, when  the  end  result  is  to  totally 
disrupt  the  normal  market  relationship  be- 
tween two  of  the  highest  quality,  most  com- 
petitive types  of  cotton  sales  yarn — carded 
and  combed  single  knitting  yarns? 
Cordially  yours, 

Owen  Pitzsimons. 


ExHiBrT  IV 

The  C.'.rded  Yarn  Association,  Inc., 

March  8.  1961. 
explanation 
I  Applicable  to  all  accompanying  exhibits, 
I  through  III.     Where  designations  A,  B.  C, 
D    E.  F,  G,  H.  and  I  are  used.) 

imports,  cotton  tarns 

A.  All  cotton  sales  yarn  (B  and  C)  and  (D, 

E.  F.  G.  H). 

B.  All  carded  sales  yarn  (D,  E,  F) . 

C.  All  combed  sales  yarn  (G,  H). 
D  All  carded  natural  single  yarns. 

E.  All  carded — single,  bleached,  dyed,  or 
colored  yarns. 

F.  All  carded — piled,  natural,  bleached, 
dyed,  or  colored  yarns. 

G.  All  combed — single,  natural,  bleached, 
dyed,  or  colored  yarns. 

H.  All  combed — piled,  natural,  bleached, 
dyed,  or  colored  yarns. 

I,  All  cotton  sales  yarn  subject  to  tariff 
paragraph  901b  (E,  F,  G,  and  H) . 

current  tariff  rates   (ad  VALOREM)    ' 

(1)  901a:  4'^  percent  plus  0.225  percent 
per  yarn  count.  (This  lower  rate  applies  only 
to  D  above,) 

(2)  901b:  9  percent  plus  0.225  percent  per 
yarn  count.     (This  higher  rate  applies  to  E 

F.  G.  and  H  above.) 

illustration APPLICABLE  TARIFF  RATES 

Under  901a  (D) 

Percent 

10  1 6.75 

20   1 9.00 

30   1 11.25 

Under  901b  {E,  F,  G,  and  H) 

Percent 

10  S  and  P 11-25 

20  S  and  P 13.  50 

30  S  and  P 15.  75 

The  21.000  pound  total  imports  as  shown 
on  exhibit  III  from  "all  other"  countries  is 
made  up  of  8.000  pounds  at  $0.44  from  Pak- 
istan: 4.000  pounds  at  $0.35  from  Hong  Kong: 
3.383  pounds  at  $1.56  from  Canada,  New- 
foundland and  Labrador:  2,515  pounds  at 
$0.91  from  Belgium  and  Luxembourg;  1.705 
pounds  at  $2.03  from  West  Germany:  1.498 
pounds  at  $2.90  from  India:  100  pounds  at 
$1,15  from  Jamaica:  and  25  pounds  at  $4,96 
from  Denmark.  Total  21,226  pounds  valued 
at  $20,530.48. 


'  The  dollar  value  which  should  be  shown 
on  the  import  statistics  Is  defined  generally 
as  the  market  value  in  the  foreign  country 
and  should  exclude  the  US.  Import  duues. 
ocean  freight,  and  marine   insurance. 
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Exhibit  V 
The  Carded  Yarn  Association.  Inc  . 

Marrn  8    1961 

(From    the    New    York    Daily    News-Record 
Feb.  9.   l»ei|  ' 

rOREIC.V     EXPORT    INCKTnVES    A     FACTOR     IN     US 
IMPORTS 

New  York — Portugal,  Spain,  Ei;ypt  and 
Brazil  have  become  leading  cotton  yarn  ex- 
porters to  the  United  States,  aided  in  no 
small  measure  by  export  Incentives  granted 
spinners  by  their  governments  The  follow- 
ing listing  contains  Inducements  offered  by 
these   governments. 

Portugal,  the  leading  shipper,  grants  i  1  i 
Exemption  of  cotton  textiles  manufactured 
for  exp)ort  from  export  duty,  and  Import  duty 
on  colonial  cotton,  (2)  a  bonus  for  cotton 
textile  exports  at  (')  2  escudo  per  kilogram 
or  0  9  escudo  per  pound. 

Spain  grants:  (1)  Repayment  (if  Import 
duty  on  raw  cotton  ('(  (16  pesetas  per  kllo- 
grajn.  or  7  27  pesetas  per  pound).  i2i  an 
exemption  of  cotton  textiles  manufactured 
for  exjjort  from  Internal  Indirect  tax.ition 
amounting  to  roughly  12  percent,  (3)  ex- 
porters the  right  to  ua«  the  exchange  accru- 
ing from  their  sales  to  buy  an  equivalent 
amount  of  foreign  cotton  cheaper  than  that 
grown  m  Spain. 

Brazil  grants:  Plural  exchange  rites  by 
'-ommv.Klltles  and  a  bonus  for  expt)rts 

Egypt  grants:  A  utilization  of  plur.il  ex- 
change rate,  de  facto.  Including  di-scounts  of 
6  percent  granted  on  sales  payable  in  hard 
currency  for  raw  cotton  and  cotton   textiles 

In  contrast,  lack  of  government  subsidy, 
coupled  with  packaging  differences  and  a 
narrow  price  differential,  has  had  a  deter- 
rent effect  for  Japan  In  its  yarn  sales  to  the 
United   States 

Japanese  cotton  yarn  tradltion.illy  Is 
packaged  in  skeln  and  cheese,  whereas  U  S 
purch.isers  generally  prefer  yarn  on  cones 
and  cheeses.  To  sell  In  the  U  8  market 
Japanese  spinners  must  place  out-side  or- 
ders for  packaging,  adding  to  cost 

Recent  price  comparisons  show  Jiip.inese 
carded  20s  at  62,7  cents  to  64  for  United 
States  yarn.  65  to  70  for  308  carded,  and  30s 
combed  72  to  77  cents.  Packaging,  quick 
service,  discounts,  are  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration for  Japanese  prices  appearing  above 


'  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Daily  News- 
Record,  Feb  9,  1961.  Copyright.  1961  Fair- 
child   Publications,  Inc. 

Equivalent    value    as    of    Feb     24      1961 
E.scudos,  to  0352;  pesetas.  $0  01675 

'  The  above  translation  of  escudos  and 
pesetas  Into  U.S.  currency  equivalent  Is  our 
own,  and  was  obtained  from  sources  l>elleved 
to  t>«  reliable. 
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The  C\RDrD  Yarn  Association    Inc 

March.  8.  1961 
Werner  Textile  Consultants, 
N'-u-  Yurk.  S  Y     January  24    1961 
Subject       Carded     yarn      production     costs, 

Brazil 
Mr    1,e')Nard   Moretv 
Caroima  .\filU.  ln.r 

Dear  LEf).MARD  In  resixxue  t.i  your  request 
for  production  costs  of  singles  carded  yarn  in 
various  countries,  we  have  the  information 
for  Brazil  and  now  present  It  to  you  As 
s.K>n  as  we  have  it  for  the  other  countries  we 
shall   forward   that   alio   to  you 

The  Cijsts  given  y'>u  are  those  from  one 
of  the  large  well  managed  mills  In  Brazil 
The  cotton  u.sed  for  the  10  1  and  16  1  Is 
described  as  being  "nat  equal  to  Middling 
American  "  At  the  present  tin\e  this  cotton 
costs  approximately  $0  23J4  per  povuid  but 
they  ext>ect  that  during  1961  It  will  lncrea.se 
to  $0  2762  per  pound  In  Brazil  the  ofDclal 
allowance  for  moi5ture  content  Is  11  percent 
and  we  are  told  tht.t  deliveries  generally 
average  about    10   percent 

The  average  wages  per  hour  are  $0  2381 
but  fringe  benefits  incre.ise  this  figure  by  50 
percent  These  average  wages  reflect  a  recent 
Wrige    Increase 

Thl.'i  mtlls  costs  at  the  present  time  for 
10   1  and   16   1  on  cones  are  aa  follows: 


Item 

Cost  jier  [louncl 

\M 

16/1 

Cotton 

Dlr.ct  napi!                    

Indlii-cl  w;i«iM                 

OM'tliead 

10. 3619 

.0147 

ri233 

.0310 

ilil 

Totnl      .... 

.aaw 

.MM, 

.^t  the  present  time  this  mill  makes  out- 
side purchases  of  10  1  on  cones  and  It  costs 
them    $0  390.S   per   pound 

We  have  converged  the  cost  In  cruzeiros 
the    Brazilian   cirrency     into  U.S.   dollars    by 


using  a  rate  of  210  Brazilian  cru/.elroe  to  1 
US  dollar  This  is  approximately  the  free 
rate  and  not  the  ofRcinl  rate  We  under- 
stand that  a  Brazilian  .<plnner  would  be 
allowed  the  free  market  rate  when  exporting 
yarn 

We  quote  the  oplnlm  of  one  of  the  Briizil- 
l;in  spinners  reg'Tdlng  exporting  yarn  from 
Brazil  M  ihe  L'r.lted  States 

■  It  Is  generally  felt  that  the  export  price 
would  not  t>e  competitive  In  the  United 
St, lies  e.speclally  for  yarns  up  to  3(.>s  In  any 
case  there  Is  a  great  demand  Inside  Brazil 
for  yarn  espe<  lally  In  the  20s  t<i  30s  range 
and  there  is  no  surplus  for  exporting 

In  my  opinion  only  a  few  mills  could 
suoply  yarn  up  to  the  standard  which  would 
be  ex[).  cted  m  the  Ciilted  .States  I  belle- e 
that  some  of  the  fine  yarn  mills  spinning 
60s  iind  above  h,i\e  been  doing  g(x>d  busi- 
ness in  the  States  but  the  weights  in\olved 
ai  -■  not  big 

The  gt-neral  feeling  here  is  that  the 
Bru/iUan  spinner  of  coarse  and  medium 
yarn  numbers  cannot  compete  m  the  export 
market  with  Hong  Kong  and  Jiip.m 

I.eon.ird  I  h'lpe  this  gives  you  the  desired 
iiu'ormaflou  but  If  you  require  more  please 
1ft    me    know 

With  kindest  regards 
Sincerely  yi  urs 

Werner    Textile     CoNbiLTANTS, 
T    E    SmlBLlNo,   Jr 


Exhibit   VII 

The  CAHDrD   Y^RN   Association     Inc, 

Marcel    8.    1961 
Werner   Textile   Consi'ltants. 

^(•a■    York     NY      March    1     1961 
Subject      Carded    yarn    production    cosl.s    m 

.Sp;lln 

Dkar  I.eo.sard  Our  ^vucps,s  in  obtaining  re- 
liable figures  to  the  extent  desired  by  you  for 
the  prodviction  costs  of  carded  yarn  In  Spain 
h;i^  not  t>een  Ux>  great  However,  we  do  have 
some  Information  on  two  of  the  larger  Indi- 
vidual mills  which  may  be  of  some  help  to 
you. 
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I  am  sorry  that  we  were  not  able  to  give 
you  as  much  Information  on  this  country  u 
we  did  on  Brazil.  However,  I  have  confldenoe 
m  the  source  and  would  rather  give  you 
reliable  Information  even  If  It  Is  Insuffl- 
cient  In  scope,  than  Information  covering  a 
wider  area  but  of  which  I  am  not  too  con- 
tident 

I  assume  that  you  received  our  letter  on 
carded  yarn  production  costs  in  Brazil  dated 
January  24  If  by  any  chance  It  did  not 
reach  you  please  let  us  know  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  another  copy. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Werner  Textilf  Consult.^nts. 
T.  E    Sthiblinc.  Jr. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Senate  Textile  Sub- 
committee made  certain  recommenda- 
tions. I  will  not  insert  those  recommen- 
dations here  as  they  have  been  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  report,  but  I  am  sat- 
i.sned  that  that  committee  not  only  knew 
what  it  was  talking  about,  but  reflects 
not  only  the  concern  about  the  situation 
in  the  Industry  but  the  necessity  of  re- 
lief, and  quick  relief. 

To  show  you  what  we  are  doing,  al- 
though it  is  vei-y  difficult  to  explain. 
rea.sonably,  why  we  are  doing  this.  I 
quote  from  the  front  page  article  of  the 
America's  Textile  Reporter,  volume 
LXXV,  No.  8,  of  February  23.  1961: 
Add  to  THE  Korean  Sto«t 

It  grows  more  fantastic  as  It  develops. 
Mo.st  of  the  American  foreign  aid  moneys 
received  by  Korean  cotton  mills  comes  un- 
der the  heading  of  nonproject  assistance; 
that  Is  with  one  major  exception,  It  la  used 
for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.  Out  of 
a  total  of  about  »150  million  a  year  of  such 
aid.  roughly  »25  to  $30  million  Is  earmarked 
for  cotton  Imports.  These  giveaway  dollars 
are  sold  at  auction  by  the  Bank  of  Korea. 
Formerly  the  Spinners  and  Weavers  Associa- 
tion of  Korea  (SWAK)  was  the  only  bidder 
for  the  money.  Within  the  last  year  the 
procedure  has  been  changed  and  Individual 
mills  have  been  bidding  for  the  funds.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  legal  Action  since  the  mills 
bid  only  the  official  exchange  rate.  And  they 
have  an  agreement  as  to  who  gets  what  share 
of  the  funds.  The  effect  is  Just  the  same 
as  If  SWAK  were  still  the  only  buyer.  Prior 
to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  official 
exchange  rate  wa«  650  hwan  to  the  dollar 
while  the  unofficial  rate  was  about  twice 
■AP  much. 

Adding  an  exchange  tax  of  160  hwan,  this 
means  the  mills  were  buying  the  dollars  at 
a  40-percent  discount.  On  January  1,  1961, 
the  ROK  Government  raised  the  exchange 
rat*  to  1,000  hwan  to  the  dollar  but  absorbed 
the  exchange  tax.  The  average  unoiBcial 
rate  Is  now  1.300  to  1,400  hwan  to  the  dollar. 
Thus  the  mills  are  still  getting  their  dollars 
at  a  discount  although  not  quite  as  large 
a  one  as  previously  existed. 

There  are  now  underway  top  secret  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Korean  Government  to  devalue  the  hwan 
even  more.  The  new  exchange  rate  probably 
will  be  something  between  1,200  and  1.400 
hwan  to  the  dollar.  However,  as  In  most 
undeveloped  countries,  the  dollar  will  always 
command  a  premium,  especially  for  the  pur- 
chase of  luxury  goods.  There  Is  alsg  the 
problem  of  Inflation;  In  Korea,  It  averages 
between  16  and  36  percent  a  year. 

The  hwan  earned  from  the  sale  of  the 
dollars  Is  used  chiefly  to  support  the  ROK 
Government's  defense  budget,  although  part 
of  it  goes  to  defray  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing the  foreign  aid  program.  In  other  words. 
its  strictly  a  giveaway  proposition.  It 
couldn't  be  otherwise  because  the  hwan  Is 
nonconvertlble  and  probably  wtMth  less  than 


the  paper  on  which  It  Is  printed.  Without 
VS.  help.  South  Korea  wouldn't  have  suf- 
ficient exchange  to  carry  on  even  the  basic 
mlnlmimi  of  foreign  trade  It  needs  to  sur- 
vive. The  problem  Is  the  country's  proxim- 
ity to  Communist  invaders.  This  forces  It 
to  maintain  a  defense  establishment  far  be- 
yond Its  means  and  makes  private  Invest- 
ment extremely  risky  and  highly  unlikely. 
However,  the  aid  program  has  been  terribly 
wasteful  and  badly  mishandled,  A  number 
of  plants  built  with  U.S.  aid  after  the  Korean 
eoi'uiict  had  to  remain  Idle  because  there 
wasn't  power  to  operate  them. 

After  buying  their  dollars,  the  Korean  mill 
owners  turn  them  over  to  SWAK  which 
acts  as  their  central  purchasing  agent. 
SWAK  can  buy  cotton  anywhere  In  the 
world  although  it  imports  most.  If  not  all, 
of  Its  requirements  from  the  United  States. 
Under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
raw  cotton  export  subsidy  program,  Korean 
mills  can  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  world  prices 
(while  American  mill  owners  r,re  forced  to 
pay  the  higher  domestic  price).  In  effect, 
the  Korean  mill  owners  get  a  double  sub- 
sidy— 60-cent  dollars  and  cut-price  cotton — 
and  the  United  States  picks  up  the  tab  at 
both  ends. 

If  the  Korean  mills  use  aid-flnanced  cot- 
ton In  textile  exports,  USDA  requires  them 
to  replace  the  raw  cotton  content  of  the 
cloth  with  nonald  dollars.  This  partly  re- 
moves the  United  States  from  the  position  of 
subsidizing  Korean  textile  exports.  They  can 
buy  this  cotton  out  of  dollars  earned  from 
exports  or  with  dollars  purchased  from  the 
ROK  Government — If  It  has  any  for  sale. 
The  KFX  (Korean  Foreign  Exchange)  fund 
of  the  ROK  Government  is  chiefly  dollars 
earned  from  fees  and  taxes  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Army  for  various  services  provided  by  the 
Korean  Government  and  for  use  of  certain 
Korean  facilities. 

When  the  dollars  earned  from  exports  are 
returned  to  Korea,  the  ROK  Government  re- 
quires that  they  be  disposed  of  within  a 
stated  period  of  time — 6  to  8  weeks.  This 
means  that  these  dollars  are  used  either  to 
finance  Imports,  sold  at  auction  or  sold  to 
the  Government.  Although  the  average  un- 
official rate  of  exchange  is  about  30  to  40 
percent  higher  than  the  official  rate,  because 
luxury  goods  command  an  extremely  profit- 
able return,  some  Importers  have  been  will- 
ing to  pay  a  premlvmi  of  up  to  1.700  hwan 
to   the  dollar. 

Under  this  setup,  the  key  to  earning 
money  Is  not  the  lowering  of  production  cost* 
but  currency  manipulation.  Obviously,  a 
manufacturer  who  can  buy  dollars  at  a  40 
percent  discount  and  sell  them  at  a  premium 
can  afford  to  price  his  goods  at  or  below 
cost,  especially  if  his  production  costs  are 
out  of  line. 

Nonproject  aid  is  used  chiefly  to  finance 
Imports  of  basic  materials.  However,  some 
capital  equipment  can  be  imported  under 
a  special  section  called  "investment  sala- 
bles."  The  amount  involved  ranges  between 
$8  and  $20  million  a  year.  These  dollars, 
which  are  also  sold  at  auction,  may  be  used 
by  private  firms  to  finance  replacement 
parts  and  some  new  equipment.  Until  3 
years  ago,  there  was  a  $50,000-a-year  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  any  one  firm  could  get 
under  this  section  but  the  limitation  has 
been  lifted.  This  is  In  addition  to  any  major 
development  assistance  received  from  "proj- 
ect" aid  funds. 

(The  above  is  the  theorem.) 
According  to  the  information  we  have 
and  reports  we  have  received,  Korean  No.  2 
enameling  duck,  as  an  example,  can  be  ob- 
tained f.o.b.  Mobile,  Ala.,  from  6  to  8 
cents  per  pound  less  than  the  going  Ameri- 
can prices  which  are  practically  at  the  break- 
even point. 

(It  seems  to  us  that  the  theorem  has 
been  proven.) 


Granted  that  we  have  much  at  stake 
in  Korea,  whether  the  textile  workers, 
and  their  families,  who  lost  men  in 
Korea  fighting  to  preserve  our  freedom, 
and  who  now  must  realize  that  the  poli- 
cies are  of  such  impact  as  to  be  of  danger 
to  our  textile  industry. 

We  know  what  can  happen  to  an  in- 
dustry in  this  country  when  the  Grovern- 
ment  turns  its  back  on  it.  Look  at  the 
situation  in  West  Virginia  and  parts  of 
Pennsylvania.  Those  people  have  my 
great  sympathy. 

Let  me  quote  ome  articles  from  the 
America's  Textil:  Reporter  of  March  2, 
1961: 

Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  South  Caro- 
lina's textile  industry  Job  losses — some  4,800 
last  year — have  been  caused  by  imports. 
Governor  HoUings  said  he  "would  resist  all 
efforts  of  that  kind  as  not  what  the  Industry 
needs  or  deserves."  It  should  be  allowed  to 
expand  rather  than  "have  any  relief  hand- 
outs," he  declared. 

North  Carolina's  textile  employment  In 
December  was  down  8.2  percent  to  219.200 
from  226,400  a  year  earlier,  the  Labor  De- 
partment reports.  The  drop  was  consistent 
with  a  decrease  In  total  nonfarm  employ- 
ment (down  1,000),  which  was  the  first  De- 
cember decline  since  World  War  n.  Average 
weekly  miU  earnings  fell  to  $57.83  for  38.3 
hours  at  $1.51  from  $61.09  a  year  earlier  for 
41  hours  at  $1,49. 

GAIT  talks  concerning  lower  tariffs  on 
textiles  have  been  postponed  until  some  time 
in  March,  pending  proposed  selection  of  In- 
dustry representatives  as  advisers  to  the 
U.S.  negotiating  team.  The  delay  gives  added 
time  to  a  drive,  spurred  by  the  Industry,  to 
put  Congress  on  record  as  opposing  any  tariff 
cuts  on  some  2,500  textile  items  on  the  State 
Department's  offer  list. 

I  was  concerned  to  read  in  that  Re- 
porter the  following  statement: 

President  Kennedy's  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet-level  committee  to  review  the  tex- 
tile Industry's  Ills  may  mean  little  to  the 
industry  in  Imports  relief.  One  of  his  spe- 
cial assistants  reassured  one-worlders  about 
the  administration  coolness  to  Import 
restrictions,  emphasizing  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  expand  our  exports  by  being  willing 
to  accept  Imports  and  absorb  them  In  an 
expanded  U.S.  market.  This  sounds  like  a 
program  that  might  make  sense — for 
sponges. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  to  about 
America's  triumphs  in  technology.  The 
triumphs  are  of  little  consolation  to 
those  who  do  not  have  jobs,  and  who 
must  realize  that  these  technologies 
have  been  exported  overseas  to  help  our 
competitors. 

To  show  that  the  situation  is  increas- 
ingly serious,  let  me  quote  some  articles 
from  the  America's  Textile  Reporter  of 
March  9.  1961: 

Employees  from  North  Carolina  textile 
mills,  excluding  hosiery,  filed  an  average  of 
13,525  unemployment  claims  weekly  during 
January.  This  was  17.4  percent  greater  than 
in  December  and  57.8  percent  greater  than 
January.  1960.  Hosiery  mill  workers  filed 
claims  at  an  average  of  7,500  weekly— 13.5 
percent  of  the  total  of  workers  covered.  ThU 
was  68.9  percent  greater  than  In  December 
and  22.8  percent  more  than  the  year-earUer 
level,  the  State  employment  security  com- 
mission reports. 

The  Japanese  cotton  textile  industry  has 
asked  its  government  to  increase  by  20  to  30 
percent  the  export  quota  to  the  United 
States   this   year.     Japanese   manufacturers 
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complained  that,  while  they  uae  more  Amer- 
ican cotton,  such  ajreas  as  Hung  Koug. 
Spain.  Portugal  and  Kgypt  are  nut  sub'ect 
tn  a  quota  and  have  appeared  on  the  Amen- 
can  market;  tn  strength  since  late  1959 
They  also  want  the  category  Uratts  pulled 
down  BO  that  unused  ymrdage  of  one  item 
can  be  shifted  to  another  fabric  or  made- 
up  Item. 

An  official  of  a  leading  textile  firm  with 
two  anlshlng  plants  In  South  Carolina  snys 
there  Is  no  Indication  that  buslne«;s  Is  plfk- 
ing  up.  M  Lowenoteln'B  Rock  HIU  iSC  > 
Printing  ft  Finishing  Co.  Is  (  peratlnt;  on  a 
day-to-drty  basis,  according  to  President 
William  H.  Grler.  also  head  uf  the  tUushin^ 
fivclUty  at  Lyman.  S.C.  Reason.  Iinporls. 
the  lowest  prices  In  4  or  5  yrnr-  !•■  1  *  >p- 
heavy    inventories. 

I  have  in  my  file  a  textile  lesolution 
which  has  been  adopted  by  The  Com  bod 
Yarn  Spinners  Aasociation.  Inc  .  March 
3.  1961,  and  I  quote: 

■y^Tiereas  the  total  cotton  yarns  Import  f  _ir 
1960   was    15  140,680  pounds:    and 

Whereas  this  total  cotton  yarn  Imp-  ri  hAs 
Increased  from  a  flgiire  of  837.145  pounds  In 
1958:  and 

Whereas  the  great  economic  influen'-e  of 
the  textile  Industry  is  felt  by  every  US 
citizen;  and 

Whereas  this  tremendous  cotton  ynrn  im- 
port Increase  In  a  large  measure  ha.s  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  tariffs  on  extile 
imp'  T*s.  l:i*-i  the  United  St.-\tes  h.-i  ■*>  been 
r-'gulaXi)-  .i:  d  drastically  reduced  under  the 
Reciprocal  lYade  Agreements  Act  ft;.d  that 
foreign  textile  manufacturers,  n^ine:  cheaper 
cott<jn  and  cheap  labor  have  caplt.illzpd  on 
this  advantage  and  flooded  the  United  .States 
with  textiles  which  American  manufic- 
turers  cannot  meet  In  price;   and 

Whereas  the  continued  prosperity  and 
economic  health  of  the  United  States  gen- 
eraKy.  the  textile  industry,  and  a  vital  com- 
ponent thereof,  the  combed  yaru  spuiuers 
In  particular,  all  of  those  employed  therein. 
and  other  thousands  of  Americans  who  clf- 
pend  upon  this  Industry  for  their  Hvellhood 
are  critically  and  desperately  threatened  by 
the  lack  of  protection  against  this  unf-iir 
competlUon  provided  by  foreign  imports, 
arKl 

Whereas  the  recent  session  of  the  Sout;;.  rn 
Oovernors'  Conference  at  Hot  Springs.  Ark  . 
recognized  this  problem  and  lu  solution  by 
Its  unanimous  adoption  of  a  rpst>lution  ask- 
inj?  o»ir  Federal  Oovernment  to  enact  pro- 
tective legislation  and  to  pr<<.de  all 
pi)S.sio;e  protection  by  exercise  •<'.  'he  Presi- 
dent.al  po  vers    Therefore  be  It 

Rcfohed.  That  the  Combed  Yarn  Sp'.nners 
Aseori.^tlon,  Inc,  herein  urge  that  the  US. 
Senators  and  the  UJ3.  Represent.itlves  use 
their  influence  toward  enactment  of  lev!id- 
laMon  so  as  to  establish  praective  '  iritTs 
and  quotas  toward  the  end  that  tin  u-s-inds 
of  Americans  shall  not  suffer  r.r  the  s.ilce 
of  giving  adv.intuge  to  foreign  rfimpentor"!: 
and   further 

Reaoltt'd.  That  a  copy  of  thi.s  resolution  t)e 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  all  U  S  Sen.aors  and 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Pre.sidcn*  ;,.l  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Textiles,  nf  which  the 
Honorable  Luther  H.  Hodges,  .Secretary  of 
Commerce.   Is  Chairman. 

I  want  now  to  reler  to  specific  fisure.s: 

Imports  from  Japan,  have  inrren.sed  more 
than  those  of  any  other  country  since  1947. 
particularly  in  the  last  few  years 

In  dollar  value  Imports  fn>m  Jai-ian 
amounted  to  •  188.7  million  In  1966:  •1528 
mlllton  in  1957;  $186.0  million  In  1958  •241 
million  In  1959;  and  $131  million  in  the  first 
half  (If  1S>60 

FYom  India  cams  imports  valued  at  %19S 
million  in  1956;  $81.4  million  In  1057:  $75  1 
million  in  1058:  W2M  million  in  1059:  and 
•49  million  in  the  first  8  months  of  i960. 


Textile  Imports  shipped  from  Hung  Kung 
were  valued  at  •So  million  la  1W56.  •loj 
tnillion  in  ia57,  •24  5  million  in  li»58.  Kil4 
million  In  195tf,  and  •50  J  mKiion  m  liie  tirbl 
half  of  lytJO- 

Iinports  from  the  United  KlugUuin  were 
v.uued  at  $1117  milUuii  in  1956.  J1022  niil- 
:.jn  in  1957,  •88  3  million  in  1958  •IiHJJ 
niilUon  in  1959  and  JoT  6  million  In  the  rlrat 
lialf    of    1960. 

By  1957  '.'.!'*  paiu.rn  1.  kI  bet-u  stt  Ln- 
P'jrUB  that  yfar  were  up  to  ^630  million  and 
Vji.  e.\port-%  were  duAU  to  ♦GOT  niUiion. 
Then  In  I'i53  imports  exceeded  exp<jrt.-.  for 
the  llrst  time.  Imports  umuuulcd  to  •<j3fl 
nilllion  .'gaiust  cxp  irio  \..:uod  at  $600  nul- 
!:on. 

By  tape  meiLaure  tmp>ort.s  last  year  were 
rMlmated  at  1.3  blUiou  square  yards,  com- 
p  ired  w:t.li  93C  million  square  yards  in  1950 
and    604    million    square    yards    lu    1058 

In  1^47  US  expert*  mi-;'-3urcd  15  billion 
':4Uare  vard.s.  Fur  1957  they  wvrc  d^An  to 
,=•53  million  square  yar:U  ar.d  for  1060  they 
111  a  k'W  "f  40  million  yards 

Tliat  a  the  statistical  story.  There  are 
other  stones  In  textile  towns  and  in  the 
iver-ali  effects  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  remedy.  whateviT  tt  may  be,  is  what 
tt'.e  Cabinet  Committee  headed  by  ni')dge8, 
farmer  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  would 
l.ke  to  f.nd 

Do  700  000  A::.erican,-  mfan  .mything 
ti  you,  that  is  700  000  Am>rir.iiis  who 
I'-ist  their  Job<^  htTiu.-f  of  the  forei'-n 
tiaJe  shift  since  195G.  I  quote  from 
the  Waoluu4t<->n  Post's  busices^i  page.  No, 
B-6  of  Wedr.fstlHV,  SepuniUr  7,   ISr.O: 

"Rlsln^;  Impx-'tt.s  \nd  lHcv".ni»  i  xport-  ha- c 
forced  70<).00>  Amfrican  workers  out  of  Jobe 
.-Incc    1956,"  Steel   mai?az!n','   said 

'fhe  Induvtrv  weekly  V\  a  special  l(i.sue  said 

;i   shilt    ;;i    f    rn^-n    tr.iclo   caused   R   lofti,  of    •i 

billion  In  sales  for  US.  industry,  dislocation 

■f  workers  with  I  30O  OOO  dei>endii.t«   and  the 

Iifi^   of  mr.lloi.s  of  tax   'loll  ir» 

As  .1-1  exampU-  .' 'ee!  mni^-.izioe  e.slhnaled 
•hat  the  5f>O0<o.u,;t  Iri'^r-ase  In  au*  >  lin- 
|x>r*s  sit  ce  I'l.sfl  c  up  efl  with  the  "O")!!- 
iinlt  decline  In  auto  exp«'>rt.'^  c<>ft  the  jobs  of 
39  400  V  -S   worker-i 

P-irelgTi  comf>etltlon  explains  In  part  said 
the  ma^^zlne  why  US  biislnesn  "Is  llinpinR 
..'i>ng  rtt  a  dis.ippoinllnif  pfwe  while  Bteel 
iniUs  auto  plant*  inel  other  mi*t  il-workiri? 
f^'.ib  :- lirri^M'.s  m  Wc  .''■ri.  f  u.--'  pe  and  J.ip  n 
.'.re  opera  tint;  at  near  cnpacltv 

"The  United  Stales  has  a  tremcndMiig  gtiike 
'.n  world  tratl*-  is  the  blKgest  Internall  iial 
trader  ar.d  lnve.»'<T  1  f  all  time,  •  said  Ste^l 
hut  Isst  yenr  reached  a  ;<»tw»r  low  In  wurld 
trade  sv-.perhiritv  wh'  n  o;  ly  H  1  billion  sepa- 
rated tis  from  an  unfa\  iraMe  'rade  balar  ce  " 

1  he   b'.ii.ine>5<i  nv.i^a/lnc  ^uid  the  hl^h  cost 

'f  Amer:f»n  labor  was  the  main  reason  for  ,1 

rlifht   f  >r  Kurviv..;    In   world    market      United 

."-tates  waee  and  f.'ln^re  l>ei.etlls  averai''"  %2  75 

p^r  m  '"hour 

The  fte'ire  Is  3'.  times  that  pad  It.  Went 
Oemnany  and   f.e  tlm-s   -hat  paid   In  Japun 

Industrial  expan.sion  In  Europe  nnd  Japan 
.ilso  was  clt<-d  as  a  <■  ritributinkt  factor  In 
'he  trade  slrufrgle  Hie  natlor.s  of  the 
I'^iropean  ckiI  and  s'l**!  ^-orTimunity  h  id  a 
steel  Ingot  fRparlty  >f  18  R  mlllt<  n  net  t.<>ns 
;n  1<H8  It  Is  «»  5  n..ll!ot  »>.>n.s  n.  w  fvr.d  will 
t>e  97  7  million  tors  by  !9<;,S 

The  mapazine  also  said  that  foreign  dm- 
petitors  l.iive  quivi;fy  gnxis  to  sell,  modern 
;  I.  "orios  in  whirh  to  prod'i'-e  th^m  and  .1 
•  lean  and  huntrry  attitude  " 

To  maintain  Its  *rirte  l'.'ad<^rshlp  »hf 
ruagizlt;e  said  manak'^mt'nt  W'-old  have  to 
.id  ipt  a  world  roncppr  know  its  m.irket-s 
.sharpen  marketing,  strengthen  techn  iloev 
and  improve  service 

Steel  also  railed  on  labor  t.>  t.'rome  more 
concerned  with  productivity  and  on  Gov- 
e.'-nment  to  revUe  tax  P'-l.ties,  especially 
depreciation  rules. 


St-vi-n  hundieti  ihuu.sand  jobh.  alTtct- 
irik?  five  people  to  a  family,  will  affect  over 
H  SOOOOO  Americaii.s  I.s  their  welfare  ex- 
prndable?  T.s  their  Governnient  ncl  ab'.e 
to  reach  -^ome  solution  of  their  problem'' 
Can  our  GovenimeTit  cuntinuc  to  be  con- 
ceMiet!  abrmt  little  couiiti.  '.s  who.s,  popu- 
lalioius  aiT  le.s.s  than  the  3.500.000  allecleri 
liy  the  kv^s  of  jobs,  and  turn  its  back  on 
the  pi'ople  who  are  affected  b.v  imports'* 
If  my  Ciovernment  does  thi".  it  lioes  not 
reJlect  my  wishes  for  my  Government 
for  the;e  people 

I,  tlierefoie.  a.sk  any  cf  >ou  who  listen, 
or  who  read,  to  join  us  m  this  .stiut;^!'' 
for  survival  It  is  a  sliUritle  for  surv r.ul, 
and,  Mr  and  Mrs  America,  if  the  textile 
industry  is  sariinced,  who  is  ne.xt? 

Let  mo  close  my  remaik'  t)y  anain  pub- 
lirally  thaiikmp  the  I'resldent  of  the 
Uiiited  States  lor  his  iiitercst  in  our 
jirobltm  Let  m"  thank  each  member  of 
hi.s  sperial  Cabinet-level  committee  for 
considennt;  our  problem.  I  realize  they 
have  many  facets  of  national  and  inter- 
national coticern  which  they  must  con- 
sider. I  close  today  in  the  hope,  almost 
the  desperate  hope,  that  our  textile  peo- 
ple will  get  tlie  relief  that  they  mu.st 
have 


B.\LANCE  OF  TRADE— FACT   AND 
1  ICTION 

llie  .SPF.\KER  Under  the  previou.s 
(rder  of  the  Hoii<:e  the  rrfnileman  from 
renn-^ylvania  'Mr  Dk.vt:  1.-5  recoynized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr  DKNT  Mr  SpeakL-i ,  almost  evti"y 
flay  the  newspapers  and  radio  are  telling 
is  about  imp<3rt.s  and  exports,  tiade  bal- 
.  nces,  de\e!opment  lo;in  funds  and  in- 
ternational banks,  the  fh-^ht  of  the 
d.jllar.  the  movement  o^  puld  reserves, 
the  cutback  of  troops  abroad,  prunrams 
to  increase  fureii^n  tourusUs  to  the  United 
States,  the  loss  of  markets  and  jobs  to 
foreivrn  cnmiK-tilion,  buv-Am»ricnn  pi  o- 
irams,  and  many  other  complex  and 
often  confu'.ini:  terms. 

One  ml^ht  understandably  conclude 
that  all  of  the^  projects  and  pro^;rams 
do  not  add  up  But  u.s  a  malL>  r  of  lact 
::i  oin'  Sense  iht  v  c;  >.  u:.d  tiie  tally  us 
called  the  balance  of  payment.^ 

The  balance  of—  international  pfiv- 
rncnts  ls  nut  unlike  your  indivldtial 
household  balance,  or  the  account  at 
your  local  bank,  it  is  a  sum-up  sheet  of 
your  fiaiivs  and  losses,  or  rec.'ipUs  and 
expenditure 

The  balance  of  payments  sheet  .sets 
(iown  t)i  lee  rcjs  your  Nation's  trar:sac- 
Hons  in  goods  and  services,  both  private 
iuid  public,  witli  all  other  counlrics 
t^ken  as  a  whole.  For  example,  the 
Uniud  States  spent  a  total  $32  billion 
.ibroftd  la-st  year  wlnle  taking  in  $28 
billion,  for  an  unfavorable  balance  or 
ilof.cit  of  almost  $4  billion 

While  this  deficit  may  not  appear  to 
wan  ant  uni.tci.-si>ary  wui  ry.  Uie  fact  that 
our  foreign  iran&iu-Uons  have  been 
chronically  in  the  red  every  year  since 
1949  With  the  sole  exception  of  1957  does 
clearly  indicate  a  d»  ep-seated  mallp- 
nancy 

If  you  were  a  stockholder  or  a  member 
of  Uie  board  of  directors  of  a  bu&iue^ 
which  had  been  swmuTiing  in  red  ink  for 
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12  years,  I  am  sure  cotnmonsense  would 
have  dictated  some  coui'se  of  action  long 
before  now,  unless  the  firm  existed  on 
some  other  basis  than  the  profit-motive 
system  as  we  know  it. 

Now,  while  there  have  been  changes  in 
management  In  Washington,  our  policies 
regarding  foreign  economic  affairs  have 
unfortimately  been  allowed  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  and  recent  events 
uidicate  that  these  policies  will  con- 
tinue— as  well  as  the  deficits. 

I  mentioned  that  our  total  expendi- 
tures in  our  1960  foreign  balance  sheet 
came  to  about  $32  billion — our  receipts, 
to  $28  billion.  About  $15  billion,  or  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  our  expendi- 
tures, were  in  the  form  of  payments  for 
imports,  while  two-thirds  of  our  income, 
or  $20  billion,  was  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ments by  foreign  customers  for  our  mer- 
chandise. This  portion  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  account  which  excludes 
such  areas  as  private  investment  abroad, 
foreign  aid,  tourism,  is  called  the  balance 
of  trade.  It  deals  exclusively  with  physi- 
cal goods  or  merchandise. 

It  would  seem  apparent  that  we  sold 
more  abroad  last  year  than  we  bought,  to 
the  tune  of  atxjut  $5  billion.  If  this  is 
true  you  might  ask  then,  what  is  all  the 
concern  about?  Why  the  clamor  over 
foreign  comjjetition  and  complaints  over 
the  loss  of  Jobs  and  markets? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  ac- 
counts for  the  title  of  my  talk,  "Balance 
of  Trade;  Fact  and  Fiction."  The  Gov- 
ernment figures,  if  subjected  to  close 
scrutiny,  break  down  into  one  part  fact 
and  one  part  fiction.  This  is  hardly 
adequate  for  the  student  of  national 
affairs,  thirsty  for  the  real  meaning  be- 
hind the  figures. 

Examine  with  me  the  export  column 
of  the  ledger— the  $20  billion.  To  begin 
with,  you  can  deduct  about  a  billion 
dollars  of  this  amount  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment transactions  such  as  economic 
trants  for  goods  which  cannot  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called  com- 
mercial exports.  In  addition,  you  sub- 
tract another  half  billion  that  you,  the 
taxpayer,  paid  in  subsidies  for  our  wheat 
and  cotton  shipments  because  the  price 
of  our  farm  products  is  well  above  the 
world  markets.  In  order  to  move  these 
products  we  have  to  make  up  the  dif- 
firence  between  our  domestic  and  the 
foreign  price.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  raw 
cotton  and  rice  this  difference  Is  paid 
by  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

American  agricultural  exports  under 
Public  Law  480,  plus  emergency  relief, 
sheer  donations,  and  barter  are  called 
exports  only  by  definition;  not  by  the 
dollar  value  of  sales.  t>ecause  in  many 
cases  there  was  no  sale  in  the  true  sense 
o."  the  word.  The  genuine  export  figure 
reached  about  $16  billion  last  year 
instead  of  the  highly  questionable 
sum  of  $20  billion,  if  we  strip  these  ex- 
ports of  the  subsidized  farm  products, 
the  sale  for  foreign  currencies,  the  out- 
right grants,  foreign  aid  sales,  and  so 
foi-th. 

The  Import  side  of  our  trade  figures 
is  equally  misleading  if  taken  at  face 
value.  First,  the  United  States,  unlike 
the  other  major  trading  nations  of  the 
world,  uses  a  system  of  foreign  evaluation 
of  its  imports  rather  than  a  domestic  or 


landed  cost.  Some  charges  are,  there- 
fore, not  included,  such  as  ocean  freight 
and  marine  insurance,  and  this  omission 
minimizes  the  value  of  imports. 

Secondly,  the  evaluation  without  a 
comparable  physical  volume  figure  is 
next  to  meaningless  because  in  most 
cases,  such  as  in  semi-  and  finished 
manufactured  goods,  the  foreign  prices 
are  10,  20,  and  in  frequent  instances,  as 
high  as  40,  50  percent  and  more  below 
the  American  prices  for  the  same  or 
similar  products.  All  else  being  equal 
the  foreign  manufacturer  can  therefore 
send  in  here  two  items  for  what  would  be 
to  us  the  cost  of  one  domestic  item. 

An  American  firm  in  competition  here 
with  his  Japanese  or  European  counter- 
part will  develop  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity unless  he  knows  how  many  in  quan- 
tity of  goods  as  well  as  how  much  in 
terms  of  dollars  came  into  the  domestic 
market  last  year,  because  without  this 
knowledge,  the  dollar  volume  of  imports 
may  appear  insignificant  when  in  fact 
the  quantity  may  be  substantial.  He  may 
conclude  if  business  is  bad  that  the  cause 
may  be  seasonal  or  a  change  in  buyer's 
mood,  or  some  other  domestic  cause, 
when  in  fact  it  may  be  that  he  has  lost  a 
large  share  of  the  market  to  foreign 
competition. 

For  instance,  let  us  say  that  you  were 
a  manufacturer  of  artificial  flowers  and 
you  wondered  how  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  had  been  captured  by  the 
foreign  producers  in  1959.  If  you 
checked  with  the  Census  Bureau  in 
Washington  which  keeps  tabs  on  these 
things,  they  would  tell  you  that  in  1959 
imports  of  this  merchandise  came  to 
$15  million.  Naturally  you  might 
conclude  that  was  not  too  signifi- 
cant in  terms  of  overall  home  consump- 
tion. But  trace  the  route  of  these  im- 
ports of  flowers  for  a  moment.  This  $15 
million  of  flowers  became  $30  million  in 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  imjxirter; 
jumped  to  $60  million  with  the  whole- 
saler, and  finally  landed  on  the  retail 
shelves  of  our  local  stores  for  sale  to 
the  customer  at  $120  million,  according 
to  the  testimony  given  by  the  domestic 
producers  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

And  yet,  they  easily  undersold  Ameri- 
can flowers  by  a  substantial  amount. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  original  $15 
million  flower  imports  packed  an  im- 
port wallop  far  beyond  anything  the 
initial  figure  might  indicate. 

The  point  here  is  that  $15  million 
worth  of  foreign-made  flowers  repre- 
sents many  more  flowers  than  would  $15 
million  worth  of  ours.  To  varying  de- 
grees the  same  situation  applies  to  our 
balance-of-trade  figure  mentioned  be- 
fore. Goverrunent  figures  fallaciously 
compare  the  $20  billion  export  sum  with 
the  $15  billion  import  figure  and  deduce 
that  we  are  $5  billion  in  the  clear.  These 
figures  are  not  comparable  any  more 
than  apples  and  oranges  because  the 
imports  are  pegged  to  a  foreign  valua- 
tion and  a  foreign  economy  far  below 
ours,  while  the  exports  are  in  terms  of 
what  the  dollar  is  worth  here.  Anyone 
who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  abroad 
knows  this.  The  volume  and  value  of 
goods  or  services  which  the  American 
tourist  can  buy  abroad  with  his  dollar 


comes   as  a   delightful   windfall   to   the 
first-time  traveler. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  goods  involved 
in  the  balance  of  trade.  To  claim,  as  our 
ofiBcials  are  doing,  that  we  have  a  $5 
billion  surplus  in  trade  is  deceptive  and 
dangerous.  In  terms  of  employment  the 
import  figure  is  well  above  the  expert 
figure. 

In  addition  to  the  area  of  trade,  the 
two  other  major  components  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  are  foreign — including 
military — aid  and  investments  abroad 
All  three  interact  one  upon  the  other. 

For  purposes  of  demonstration  let 
me  slightly  oversimplify  this  action. 
Shortly  after  World  War  II.  we  launched 
upon  the  foreign  aid  programs  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  economies  of  our 
friends  and  foes.  However,  when  this 
task  ceased,  the  flow  of  American  dollars 
did  not.  To  justify  the  latter  it  became 
necessary  to  rewrite  the  motives  in  order 
to  rationalize  continued  heavy  expendi- 
tures abroad.  In  the  meantime  the 
pump -primed  industries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  boomed.  Old  European  ways  were 
junked  in  favor  of  America's  methods  of 
mass  production,  and  mass  distribution 
for  mass  markets.  Wages  on  the  other 
hand,  moved  up  but  slowly;  productiv- 
ity, rapidly. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  had 
slashed  its  tariff  defenses,  thus  permit- 
ting ready  access  here  at  home  to  the 
increasing  outpourings  of  these  indus- 
tries from  abroad.  We  are  now  one  of 
the  lowest  tariff  countries  in  the  world, 
having  reduced  by  about  80  percent  the 
protective  effect  of  our  tariff. 

To  continue;  As  the  products  from 
foreign  mills  and  factories  increased  in 
volume,  our  industries  began  to  feel  the 
competitive  pinch,  in  some  instances  flrst 
in  our  export  markets  and  then  domesti- 
cally. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
of  us  at  one  time  or  another  have  bought 
one  kind  of  import  or  another.  Also, 
perhaps  most  of  us  support,  in  principle 
at  least,  the  idea  or  notion  that  truly 
reciprocal  trade  among  nations  is  sound. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  wants  to  see 
such  a  policy  pushed  to  the  point  where 
whole  industries  are  crippled  or  liqui- 
dated. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  what  already  has 
happened  in  some  cases.  For  example, 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  the  watches 
used  in  this  country  are  now  actually 
manufactured  here. 

We  also  know  that  our  five-company 
sewing  machine  industry  has  been  re- 
duced to  one,  imports  being  the  principal 
factor  in  the  demise  of  those  that  dis- 
appeared. 

Out  of  44  knit  glove  manufacturers 
only  12  continue  to  produce. 

American  typewriter  flrms  which  once 
supplied  63  percent  of  the  world  export 
market  today  supply  but  7  percent. 

The  sporting  goods  industry  is  now  be- 
ing elbowed  out  of  the  fantastic  postwar 
demand  for  athletic  equipment.  Who  is 
filling  this  demand  and  growth?  The 
foreign  manufacturer,  of  course.  Over 
one-half  of  the  tennis  rackets  sold  here 
now  are  imported,  and,  ironically,  while 
consumption  increased  22  percent  in  our 
domestic  market,  our  domestic  produc- 
tion dropped  about  3  percent.  The  same 
phenomenon   took  place  with  baseball 
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gloves  where  imports  have  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  market.  Again,  while  con- 
sumption increased  13  percent.  American 
production  decreased  15  percent. 

In  the  case  of  steel  tonnage  we  are  im- 
porting more  than  we  are  exporting.  We 
were  formerly  on  a  net  export  basis. 
This  is  also  true  of  petroleum  and  of 
textile  products.  We  are  now  importinfi; 
nearly  half  as  much  again  in  uxtile 
products  as  we  are  exporting;. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  about  all 
this.  We  are  on  a  high  w.i;e-price 
standard,  our  competitors  on  a  low  one. 
The  only  way  to  equalize  the  .situation  n 
through  the  employment  of  fair  inoas- 
ures  of  trade  regulation  similar  to  that 
used  by  all  our  competitors.  Thus  the 
Department  of  State  refuses  to  do.  And 
so  the  delui^e  continues. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  direct  b.vprod- 
ucta  of  this  inflexible  policy  of  free 
trade.  First,  American  firms  unable  to 
compete  against  the  low-waged  spring- 
boards of  their  competitors  have  been 
forced  to  invest  overseas  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  same  advantages.  Thou.'^ands 
have  already  done  so.  and  hundred.s  more 
are  in  the  process  of  doing  so;  or  in  lieu 
of  this,  many  of  the  smaller  firms  are 
buying  into  existing  foreign  funis  or 
licensing  foreign  manufacturers  to  use 
our  patents. 

While  understandable,  these  unfor- 
tunate maneuvers  will  compromi.se  our 
competitiveness  yet  further,  especially 
if  the  oversea  stampede  continues.  They 
will  also  reduce  our  exports  and  job- 
creating  investments  at  home. 

For  your  information,  we  have  almost 
10,000  American  subsidiaries  abroad 
which  employ  about  3  million  workers  at 
an  annual  wage  of  $7  billion.  These 
firms  pay  taxes  of  about  $5  bilhon  m  the 
lands  where  they  have  located. 

This  is  the  price  of  our  tariff  policies. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  the  word 
tariff  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  unplea.-ant 
thoughts,  when  in  fact  a  tariff  is  noth- 
mg  more  than  a  tax  levied  by  the  receiv- 
ing country  upon  the  goods  or  services 
of  another  country,  as  a  domestic  tax  is 
but  a  tariff  levied  upon  ourselves  for 
goods  and  services  produced  here  The 
only  difference  of  tariff  levying  is  one  of 
origin. 

As  we  are  demonstrating  the  interac- 
tion of  our  aid  policies  upon  our  trade 
prostiects  as  well  as  our  trade  policies 
upon  our  investment  prospects,  it  may 
be  wise  to  sum  up  our  expenditures  in 
the.se  areas  since  ^e  war. 

This  Nation  has  poured  out  over  $100 
billion  to  foreign  lands  between  1948,  the 
first  year  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  1959, 
as  follows: 

\.  Foreign     aid 888  5 

2    Foreign    Investments $20  0 

Now  examine  the  effects  of  these  pol- 
icies upon  our  gold  reserves  which  were 
at  a  peak  strength  of  almost  $25  billion 
when  the  Marshal  plan  started  in  1948. 
By  1955  they  had  desceiuied  to  .$22  bU- 
hon.  then  $20  billion  in  1959,  $18  billion 
in  1960.  and  are  currently  nearing  $17 
billion. 

On  the  surface  It  would  seem  that  even 
$17  billion  is  a  rather  sizeable  and  com- 
forting nest  egg.  Our  editorial-writing 
economists  assure  us  almost  weekly  that 


this  is  the  case.  But  is  the  reserve  free 
and  clear? 

We  are  required  by  law  to  baclcstop 
every  4  dollars  m  currency  with  a  dollar 
in  ■lold.  Thf^refore,  the  forty -odd  billion 
dollars  which  now  exi.st  m  currency  must 
have  a  foundation  in  Kold  of  Rlx)Ut  $11 
billion.  Subtract  $11  b:Ui():i  from  $17 
billion  and  the  rtmainiii?  $6  bilhon 
represent  our  surplus  reserves — or  do 
they.' 

Our  trade  and  aid  policies  dunni;  the 
past  d-xrade  have  buil:  up  foreign  claims 
on  our  reserves  to  almost  $20  billion  of 
which  we  can  honor  only  >6  billion,  leav- 
\r.<  us  short  the  dilfennce,  or  .ibout  S14 
billion.  For  this  reason  we  are  luarinK 
much  comment  to<lay  about  coiitidence 
in  the  dollar,  and  in  the  li^ht  ot  what 
we  have  just  described,  this  is  vei-y  un- 
der.standable.  Without  at  least  a  thin 
line  of  confidence  in  the  dollar,  foreign 
^'overninenLs  may  wi.'-h  t*j  artivale  their 
dollar  claims  and  remvest  their  funds  in 
more  fruitful  mvestment  climates  else- 
where. 

The  new  management  in  Washm.^- 
ton  seems  to  show  an  awareness  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  but  the 
current  steps  to  deal  with  it  so  far 
touch  oivly  the  frini;es.  Even  if  the  gold 
outflow  IS  .^topped  the  cl.iiir.s  a»;ainst  the 
dollar  will  continue  to  prow;  and  some 
day  they  will  have  to  be  met.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duty-free  purcha.ses 
by  o'or  returnm*?  tourLsUs,  ttie  economies 
madt>  in  rt-stricling  the  expaiisinn  of  uf- 
flcers'  clubs  and  the  like  in  our  bases 
overseas,  as  well  as  a  few  other  modest 
penny-like  efforts  m  this  direction  will 
neither  reduce  the  already  outstanding 
claims  aeainst  the  dollar  nor  will  they 
improve  our  competitive  position  Ac- 
tually It  .seems  certain  that  our  deficit 
will  increase  rather  than  decline. 

This  is  not  idle  speculation.  On  Feb- 
ruary 14,  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the 
OECD  treaty.  Senator  Sparkm\i«  a.^ked 
of  the  new  Under  Secretary  of  Slate. 
O.orge  Ball : 

Might  we  rfas..iK\bly  hopx"  rh.it  oiir  burdfn 
In  the  flcl  I  of  :  jrtign  .nid  would  be  Icsftened? 

Mr.  Ball  answered: 

I  shi.  lUd  say  that  the  antwer  la  probably 
"No,"  l>iTriu&e  I  think  that  our  foreign  aid 
effort  at  the  rmment  •  •  •  must  be  In- 
creased rather  than  dim: ;il':her! 

It  siiould  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
.some  investments  that  would  be  made  in 
this  country  if  the  competitive  situation 
with  respect  to  imports  wt-re  better,  will 
instead  be  made  ouLside  of  this  country 
Why,  for  example,  did  Mr.  F'ord  send 
$360  million  to  Ent;Iand  rather  than  in- 
vesting it  here''  Evidently  in  his  judK'- 
ment  tiie  outlook  was  for  a  better  return 
over  there.  Therefore  this  country  lost 
the  employment  value  of  a  $36.5  million 
investment. 

This  happens  to  be  a  dram.itic  ex- 
ample. It  IS.  however,  duplicated  stveral 
times  over  in  the  a*?^'retjate  Foreign  in- 
vestment is  fiue  so  long  a.s  it  does  not 
mean   that  much  less  investment  here 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  growth  m  this  country  and  the 
great  need  of  it.  How  otherwise  will  we 
put  the  nearly  6  million  unemployed 
back  to  work?    And  yet  how  will  we  get 


this  growth  so  long  as  the  foreign  in- 
vestment pastures  contuiue  to  look 
greener  tlian  these  in  Uie  United  States? 
Is  It  not  about  tune  that  we  ourselves 
ritiw  up  and  lot)k  the  facts  of  our  foreitiii 
trade  program  m  the  face? 


ri.IOHT    OF    TIIE    CLAY    PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY  OF  OHIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  Kentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Bow)  is  recogni/ed  for  30 
minutes 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  .situation 
which  promises  st^rious  damage  to  the 
economy  of  my  di.strict  in  Ohio  and  sim- 
ilar con.sequences  to  other  districts  in 
many  other  Suites  merits  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Conj;ress. 

It  involves  k'ro.ss  and  unfair  discrim- 
ination on  the  part  of  the  FYderal  Gov- 
ernment, both  in  legislation  and  execu- 
tive department  action,  against  the  clay 
prcxlucts  industry  1  his  industry  is  a  key 
element  m  the  prosperity  of  many  local 
areas  throuihout  the  Nation  and  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  clay  products 
indu-stry  is  a  large  employer  of  labor  in 
ll-.e  miniiu;  and  production  of  clay  for 
buildin.,'  purpo.ses.  The  products  pro- 
duced for  thi.i  purjxjsc  create  heavy  addi- 
tional employment  in  contracting:,  design 
.snvue.s,  entiineering.  and  the  union 
building  trades  The  result  of  this  build- 
ing activity  beais  directly  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer 

Ironically,  the  piu  hi  of  the  industry  of 
wtiuh  I  sj)eak  has  U-en  brought  about  by 
governmental  reco^inition  of  the  fact 
that  clay  is  a  valuable  mineral  for  which 
a  proper  depletion  allowance  should  be 
piovidi'd  to  conipmsate  for  its  ex- 
haustion. It  wiis  for  this  rea.son  Uiat  the 
Congress  in  1951  included  brick  and  tile 
clay  and  fire  clay  amont:  those  minerals 
for  which  tax  depletion  allowances  are 
liiveii.  'Ihe  rea.son  for  such  allowances 
was  taken  note  of  in  a  Supreme  Couil 
deeision  of  1960  in  which  JuMice  Clark 
.stilted: 

In  siiri'.mary  mlnpr;il  depletion  for  tax 
purpoKcs  lii  an  allowunre  frf)m  income  for 
the  exhaustion  of  capital  asertB  (citiition 
omitted  I.     In    addition,   it   is   ba.M><l    on    the 

belief  that  Ui  allowance  esicoura^^es  exten- 
sive explnrar  li  ill  and  increaiiln;;  dlscrivcrics 
of  additional  minerals  to  the  benefit  of  the 
pf-on"my  and   the  strength  of  the  Nation. 

Yet  ttxlay  thLs  important  industry  is 
•se'  erely  ixnalized,  and  thousands  of 
clayw  )rker  jobs  put  in  jeopardy,  by  a 
lyCO  amendment  to  s»  ction  G13  of  the 
Intt  riial  lU.'venue  Code  of  1954.  the 
.so-<  ailed  Ciore  amendment,  wiuch  ef- 
fectively reduces  the  dejiletion  allowance 
for  clay  to  practically  zero  but  retain^ 
a  con.siderable  allowance  for  the  cement 
industry,  which  is  markedly  ."Similar  to 
the  clay  industry  in  its  production  proc- 
esses and  highly  competitive  in  its  uses. 

The  only  dilferences  wiiich  exi.>t  be- 
tween the  minuiK  and  production  proc- 
et-ses  for  clay  and  for  calcium  carbonate. 
till'  prime  constituent  element  of  ce- 
ment, all  favor  granting  an  advantage  to 
clay.  Calcium  carbonate,  more  simply 
known  as  limestone,  exists  in  nature 
in  much  greater  amounts  and  many 
times  the  frequency  that  clay  can  be 
found,  according  to  expert  mineralogists. 
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Further,  the  finished  product,  cement, 
differs  little  or  not  at  all  frwn  one  area 
to  another;  due  to  the  fact  calcium 
carbonate  extracted  from  one  deposit  wiU 
serve  a  producer  as  well  as  that  ex- 
tracted from  another.  However,  this  is 
in  total  contrast  to  the  situation  of  the 
clay  producer. 

As  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
well  aware,  a  producer  of  clay  products 
is  bound  geographically  and  economi- 
cally to  the  source  of  his  mineral.  When 
the  clay  is  mined,  ground,  wetted,  dried, 
and  baked,  the  resultant  brick  has  a 
unique  color  and  texture  which  caiuiot 
be  duplicated  either  chemically  or  from 
clays  from  other  mines.  When  his 
source  of  clay  is  exhausted,  the  producer 
is  out  of  business  insofar  as  his  specific 
product  is  concerned.  He  must  go  else- 
where, find  a  new  source  of  clay,  and 
develop  a  new  clay  product  which  must 
be  promoted  and  sold  if  he  is  to  stay  in 
that  business. 

These  facts  might  easily  be  used  as 
an  effective  argument  against  equal 
treatment  for  the  two  industries.  How- 
ever, the  situation  is  far  from  that.  The 
incredible  fact  is  that  the  miner  of 
calcium  carbonate  is  allowed  a  15  per- 
cent tax  depletion  allowance  at  the 
production  point  at  which  the  ground- 
up  mineral  is  ready  to  be  burned,  while 
the  clay  producer  receives  only  a  5  per- 
cent allowance  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
in  the  production.  At  this  stage  where 
the  depletion  allowance  is  to  be  com- 
puted, brick  and  tile  clay  has  no  market 
value  whatsoever,  so  the  currently  exist- 
ins,'  5  percent  allowance  must  be  com- 
puted in  .some  theoretical  formula. 

Consequently,  the  clay  products  in- 
dustry, the  thousands  of  people  who  are 
dependent  upon  it  for  their  livelihood. 
the  buildinp  owner  who  pays  for  the  end 
product,  and  the  Nation  which  seeks 
to  protect  its  source  of  valuable  minerals 
are  all  penalized  by  this  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

Nor  is  this  all  of  this  unfortunate  mat- 
ter. By  administrative  action,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  threatened 
to  renege  on  its  own  ruling  of  4  years 
&V.0  and  collect  back  taxes  on  open  tax 
years  of  brick  and  tile  manufacturers 
which  in  some  cases  date  back  to  1951. 
The  clear  inequity  of  this  situation  was 
pointed  out  recently  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  but  he  has  yet  to 
indicate  he  will  heed  the  plea  of  those 
clay  producers  who  made  their  tax  ad- 
justments ba.sed  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Revenue   Service. 

The  power  and  rigidity  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  can  readily  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  this  dispute.  The  orig- 
inal language  of  the  law  clearly  stated 
that  brick  and  tile  clay  producers  should 
receive  a  5-percent  allowance  on  their 
first  commercially  marketable  product. 
In  all  commonsense,  the  producers  de- 
.scribed  this  product  as  the  burned  brick. 
The  Revenue  Service  claimed  depletion 
should  be  allowed  on  the  first  commer- 
cially marketable  product  which  was 
ground  clay,  which  has  no  commercial 
market  value. 

In  51  Federal  court  cases,  the  clay 
industry  had  its  viewpoint  sustained. 
Finally,   the   Internal  Revenue  Service 


appealed  one  case,  known  as  the  Merry 
Bros,  case,  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1957.  The  Court  refused  to  review  the 
Government's  argument.  As  a  result, 
the  Revenue  Service  issued  on  October 
18,  1957,  Technical  Information  Release 
No.  62  which  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  "dispose  of  r>ending  litiga- 
tion and  claims  involving  'brick  and  tile 
clay'  as  required  under  these  decisions, 
and  to  conform  Treasury  regulations  and 
outstanding  rulings  accordingly.  This 
should  permit  the  expeditious  disposition 
of  the  great  majority  of  such  case.s." 

This  was  good  news  to  the  clay  indus- 
try. Its  viewpoint  now  was  sustained  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  itself  after 
years  of  expensive  litigation.  It  meant 
more  jobs  for  clay  workers.  Many  open 
tax  cases  were  settled,  and  for  nearly  3 
years  the  Government  did  what  it  had 
promised  in  Tax  Information  Release  No. 
62  it  would  do.  Then,  on  September  23, 
1960,  it  abruptly  revoked  its  rulings, 
basing  its  decision  on  a  Supreme  Court 
case  known  as  the  Cannclton  case  which 
decided  that  fire  clay  was  marketable  in 
a  raw  state.  Though  the  Court  in  its 
decision  stated  clearly  that  this  case  had 
no  relevance  to  the  51  earlier  cases  in- 
volving brick  and  tile  clay,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  chosen  to  consider 
both  products  as  one  when  used  for 
building  materials  and  now  threatens  to 
collect  back  taxes  on  the  basis  of  a 
5-percent  depletion  allowance  for  raw 
clay.  This  administrative  ruling  was  re- 
inforced by  another,  issued  January 
16.  1961. 

The  threat  still  stands.  If  carried  out, 
it  will  severely  damage  many  producers 
in  this  es.sential  and  fundamentally  lo- 
calized industry  and  it  will  bankrupt 
many  others.  This  is  an  extremely  seri- 
ous matter.  My  district  of  Ohio  con- 
tains several  clay  plants  which  are  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  district.  In 
March  1960  public  records  for  the  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  area  show  that  there  were 
3.986  persons  unemployed.  For  the  same 
month  1  year  later,  in  1961,  the  number 
of  unemployed  was  11.088 — nearly  three 
times  the  March  1960  number.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  another  blow  of  the 
severity  promised  by  this  threatened 
Government  action,  not  to  mention  the 
continuing  effect  of  discriminatory  and 
crippling  legislation.  Many  Members  of 
Congress  will  find  similar  problems  for 
the  same  cause  in  their  districts. 

There  is  more  than  a  little  irony  in 
this  executive  department  attitude,  par- 
ticularly since  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  President  himself  speaks  pessimisti- 
cally about  a  recession  and  promises 
large-scale  economic  aid  to  restore  our 
economic  strength.  It  would  appear 
from  the  facts  I  have  cited  here  that 
such  an  effort  would  only  succeed  in 
some  cases  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  in  his  opinion  in 
Olmstead  against  United  States  said  elo- 
quently that  "it  is  less  an  evil  that  some 
criminals  should  escape  than  that  the 
Government  should  play  an  ignoble 
part."  Consider  the  additional  force  of 
this  statement  when  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  this  ignoble  part  are  not  crim- 
inals at  all.  but  responsible,  industrious. 
and  law-abiding  businessmen — taxpay- 


ers who  are  now  threatened  with  ex- 
treme hardships  only  because  they  re- 
lied on  the  good  faith  and  word  of  the 
Government. 

The  fact  is  that  both  the  Gore  amend- 
ment which  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1960  and  the  abrupt  and  brutal  re- 
versal of  its  own  word  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  the  same  year  con- 
stitute ignoble  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  result  can- 
not be  tolerated  on  either  moral  or  eco- 
nomic grounds.  Speaking  for  the  indus- 
try and  their  thousands  of  employees 
which  have  been  victimized,  I  urge  that 
steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  rectify  these  wrongs. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  very  re- 
cently filed  a  suit  against  a  company  in 
my  district,  Arkctex  Ceramics  Co.,  for 
return  of  a  refund.  As  I  am  informed, 
the  Arketex  Co.  legally  and  properly  re- 
lied on  decided  court  cases  and  also  on 
an  information  release  of  the  Revenue 
Service  itself  in  computing  its  tax  liabil- 
ity. And  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
concurred  in  the  company'.s  position  and 
paid  a  very  large  refund.  And  now, 
2  years  later,  the  Revenue  Service  has 
changed  its  position  and  is  demanding 
return  of  the  money.  Can  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  t^ll  me  how  businessmen 
can  conduct  their  businesses  in  the  face 
of  such  vagaries  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  BOW.  You  have  described  the 
heart  of  the  matter  which  causes  me  to 
rise.  The  plight  of  your  constituent — 
of  having  relief  on  decided  cases  and 
Revenue  Service  announcements  and  of 
having  made  commitments  for  the  fu- 
ture on  the  basis  of  such  authorities — 
and  then  being  faced  with  a  ruinous 
about-face  regulation  of  the  Revenue 
Service  at  a  later  date — this  same  dis- 
astrous situation  is  faced  by  many  small 
brick  and  tile  companies  in  my  district. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  How  is  brick  and  tile 
clay  treated  with  respect  to  the  deple- 
tion allowance  compared  to  other  min- 
erals'' 

Mr.  BOW.  Under  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, enacted  June  1960,  minors  of 
limestone,  technically  called  calcium 
carbonate,  were  granted  a  15-percent  de- 
pletion allowance,  whereas  brick  and  tile 
clay,  which  is  scarcer  than  limestone, 
only  receives  a  5-percent  allowance.  In 
addition,  the  processing  point  at  which 
depletion  is  computed  for  limestone  is 
more  favorable  than  that  allowed  for 
clay.  Many  laymen  in  this  field  are  not 
aware  that  clay  is  composed  of  slightly 
varying  chemical  components  in  every 
pit  where  it  appears.  It  is  these  chem- 
ical components  that  impart  unique 
colors  and  textures.  Thus,  an  entre- 
preneur who  establishes  a  brick  plant  at 
the  site  of  a  clay  pit  not  only  gradually 
depletes  his  natural  resource,  but  is  also 
depleting  his  entire  business.  For  once 
the  clay  pit  is  used  up  he  must  build  a 
new  plant  at  a  new  site.  He  can  never 
duplicate  the  color  and  texture  of  the 
brick  he  has  been  marketing.  These  are 
some  of  the  peculiar  disadvantages  of 
brick  and  tile  clay  which  merit  consid- 
eration. 
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Mr  LIPSCOMB.  What  has  been  the 
history  of  legislation  and  regulations  on 
this  subject? 

Mr  BOW.  I  have  given  the  history 
in  my  remarks.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say. 
however,  that  the  past  history  of  legis- 
lation and  regulations  led  the  clay  in- 
dustry to  take  steps — such  as  expanding 
their  plants,  and  so  forth — whioh  are 
now  being  seriously  Jeopardized  by  retro- 
active action  by  the  Revenue  Service 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  What  impact 
could  the  legislation  and  reKulation  of 
which  you  speak  have  on  employment  in 
the  clay  industry? 

Mr  BOW.  The  retroactive  action  of 
the  Revenue  Service — which  the  indus- 
try could  not  have  been  expected  to 
anticipate  because  of  the  history  of  court 
cases  and  legislation  supporting,'  their 
position — will  drain  fund.s,  which  in 
some  cases  may  put  firms  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy.  Some  companies  have 
borrowed  money  and  undertaken  expan- 
sion programs.  The  unexpected  and  un- 
anticipated draining  of  fund.s  from  these 
companies  inevitably  will  jeopardize  ex- 
pansion, and  even  continued  operation, 
and  thus  present  a  formidable  threat  to 
employment  In  the  Indu.stry 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  thf  K<-ntU'- 
man  from  Ohio   (Mi-.  Moeli tr 

Mr  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  grosi. 
and  unfair  discrimination  as^amst  the 
clay  products  industry  threaten. ntj  from 
the  continuation  of  the  so-called  Gort" 
amendment  as  well  as  from  a  pos^sible 
retroactive  ruling  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  with  respect  to  the  depletion 
allowance  on  such  products 

My  district,  the  10th  Con«ie.s.MOMal  of 
Ohio.  IS  a  depressed  area  In  fact,  .seven 
of  the  eight  counties  of  my  di.strict  are 
classified  as  such  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  One  of  the  chief  indu.stries  on 
which  we  rely  is  the  clay  products  indus- 
try. It  IS  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economy  of  southern  Ohio,  as  well  as 
many  other  sections  of  this  country  If 
the  policies  of  the  Gore  amendment  are 
continued,  and  if  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  comes  out  with  their  retroactive 
ruling,  a.s  all  indications  point  to  at  the 
present  time,  my  district  stands  to  lose 
this  vital  industry.  This  would  not  only 
be  di.sastrous  for  the  soutlieastern  part 
of  Ohio,  but  it  would  be  gros^sly  unfair 
to  treat  the  clay  products  industry  dif- 
ferently from  similar  and  intensely  com- 
peting industries  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Permit  me  to  read  a  short  section  of 
the  excellent  presentation  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Commissioner  recently  made  in 
behalf  of  the  structural  clay  products 
Industry.  I  believe  that  every  Membt^r 
of  this  body  should  give  this  matter  then- 
most  earnest  consideration.  It  is.  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
and  equity. 

The  presentation  Is  as  follows: 

Our  {>oeltlon  her*  U  (1)  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  zn*de  a  formal  written  rep- 
resentation to  the  miners  of  the  mineral 
brick  and  tile  clay;  (3)  that  for  several  years 
the  briclc  and  tile  clay  miners  made  major 
bu.slness  decUlona  In  reUance  upon  that  rep- 
resentation, aa  they  had  every  right  to  do, 
and  1 3 1  that  If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
now  reneges  on  that  representation,  such  an 


Indefensible  course  of  action  wUl  cau.se  the 
miners  of  brlclt  and  tile  clay  to  suffer  severe 
and  Irreparable  hardships  and  will  result 
in  gross  dlscrlmUiatlon  t>etween  taxpayers 
that  are  in  keen  competition  with  each 
other  and  that  are  similarly  situated  In  all 
respects  that  ought  to  be  controlling 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  concur  m 
what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr 
Bowl  has  said  A  plant  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, the  Robinson  Clay  Products  nr.-ds 
and  i,>  entitled  to  protection 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Thf-  SF'FAKER  Under  rhe  previou.s 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  Mr  SxAccrRs  1  is  recog- 
nized for  .5  minutes 

Mr  STACiC-rEHS  Mr  Speaker  one  of 
the  most  a.stonisliing  developments  of 
recent  years  is  the  sudden  inflorescence 
of  the  Peace  Corps  idta  Jonah's  gourd, 
which  i4rew  up  in  a  sinule  nit;lit,  h.ad  no 
stronger  veu-etativr  impulse  to  flower  and 
hear  fruit  Popular  approval  of  the 
Peace  Corps  seems  to  be  overwhelming 
It  iiPts  more  attention  than  a  man -carry- 
ing eap-ule  orbited  into  spare  It  is 
positively  the  only  n'W  and  exciting  item 
on  the  neu  s  market  Will  it  further 
emulate  th>'  '.'ourd.  by  also  perishing  in  a 
siiit'le  riT'ht  ' 

The  proposal  to  .send  a  number  of  our 
yount;  people  overseas  to  take  part  m  the 
development  of  backward  art-ius  wa..  t'lven 
to  the  pre.ss  ju,'=t  a  month  ago  It  has 
as  yet  no  official  standing  No  concrete 
mi  a.-ures  for  its  implementation  have  as 
yet  been  set  tiefore  the  Congres.s  for  con- 
sideration. 1ft  alone  for  approval  Yet. 
judging  by  its  publicity,  it  is  a  fait  ac- 
compli We  are  all  ready  to  go  When 
do  we  start ^  It  is  reported  that  some 
12  000  inqiirifs  about  it  were  received 
withm  a  week  of  its  announcement  An 
unofficial  head  of  the  movement  and  a 
staff  to  handle  the  correspondence  had 
to  be  appointed  In  the  vernacular  how 
come  such  sudden  enthu.^iasm  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  man"'  Thf  propo.sal 
dfserves  some  critical  examination 
Surely  it  is  not  a.s  yet  a  deliberate  and 
carefully  conceived  part  of  our  national 
purposp  to  improve  living  stai^,dards  m 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 

A  study  of  a  Peace  Corps  project  was 
authorized  by  the  H6th  Congress  in  1960 
The  task  of  making  the  study  was  as- 
signed to  the  Research  Foundation  of 
the  Uimersity  of  Colorado  Very  little 
publicity  has  b»-fn  given  t(j  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  foundation  in  making 
the  study,  or  to  the  discovered  facts  on 
which  It  ba.sed  its  report  However,  the 
foundation  approved  the  project,  and 
offered  an  outline  of  how  a  might  be 
organiztMl  and  how  it  would  operate 
This  IS  all  we  have  to  go  on  up  to  the 
present  time  But  it  was  enough  to  stir 
up  nationwide  interest  and  almost  uni- 
versal acceptance  a.s  a  thing  that  must 
be  done. 

The  plan  for  the  Peace  Corps,  as 
mapped  out  by  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Research  Foundation,  would  put  at 
least  500  people  into  selected  foreign 
fields  by  the  end  of  1961.  and  .several 
thousands  more  within  a  few  years  It 
ts  assumed  that  most  of  these  would  be 


young  people.  In  the  main  college  gradu- 
ates, tliough  membership  in  the  Corps 
would  not  be  restricted  to  either  the 
young  or  to  college  graduates.  They 
would  go  only  to  countries  which  a.<ked 
for  th.em  Already  Nigeria.  Pakistan, 
India  the  Philippines,  Brazil,  and  Co- 
le.mbia  have  shown  some  interest  m  the 
proKiam. 

A  tiainmi;  progiam  would  pit  cede 
assignment  of  Peace  Corps  members. 
The  trainin:;  would  include  courses  in 
the  language  and  culture  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  members  are  sent,  to- 
gether with  mstiuction  in  the  particular 
skills  they  would  use  It  is  a.ssumed  that 
the  training  period  would  take  from  6 
weeks  to  6  months  It  would  be  given 
at    llie  expen.se  of   the   Federal   Govern- 


ment 


A.ssignees    would    serve    2    or    3 


years  in  the  field,  and  then  be  released. 
Their  pay  would  be  only  enough  to  main- 
tain ba-:c  needs  jxi.'-sibly  $60  to  $70  i)er 
month,  plus  board,  kxigmg  and  trans- 
ixirtation  A  .severance  allowance,  prob- 
ably $1000.  IS  suggested  The  total 
cost  to  the  Unitfxl  States,  payable  out  of 
Federal  revenues,  is  es'imated  at  $5,000 
to  $10  000  per  year  per  member  Serv- 
ice :n  the  Corps  would  not  b<^  a  substi- 
tute for  military  service,  although  it  Is 
believed  members  would  not  be  called 
tor  military  .service  except  in  emergency 

The  significant  difference  between  the 
Peace  Corps  and  other  forms  of  aid  of- 
fered to  underdeveloped  nations  is  that 
the  members  would  work  directly  with 
people,  instead  of  with  officials  They 
would  go  into  .small  villages  as  indi- 
viduals, or  at  the  most  very  small 
giouijs  instead  of  clustering  m  capital 
cities  There  they  would  work  and  live 
al')n.;Mde  the  nationals,  doing  the  same 
work,  rating  the  same  food,  talking  the 
.same  larik^uage  Ideally  they  would 
merge  thems»Mves  completely  with  in- 
digenous life,  sharing  the  thoughts  and 
the  aspirations,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ences, of  the  people  with  whom  they 
worked 

Ilie  basic  purpo.se  of  the  Corps 
would  be  to  teach  the  natives  to  do 
things  fur  themselves  They  would  not 
be  concerned  with  projects  promoted  by 
either  the  native  government  or  our  own 
CFOvernment.  such  as  dams,  roads,  and 
.so  on  However,  the  initial  emphasis 
seems  to  be  on  teaching,  presumably  in 
organi/ed  or  .semiorganized  schools 
There  is  a  demand  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers,  particularly  for 
teachers  of  English  Other  teaching 
fields  would  be  in  malaria  eradication, 
in  public  health  and  .sanitation.  The 
practical  arts  would  be  represented  by 
teachers  showing  hjcal  farmers  how  to 
u,se  modern  impli'ments  and  techniques. 
In  villages.  Peace  Corps  members 
would  advi.se  and  a.ssist  in  development 
projects,  such  as  ,school  construction. 

For  the  near  future,  a  great  variety 
of  other  leaching  activities  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  child  care,  motor  re- 
pair, electric  wiring,  welding,  irrigation, 
improvement  of  livestock  and  crop 
yields,  how-  to  store  grain,  t>ookkeeping, 
weaving,  how-  to  make  soap,  how  to  cook 
and  preserve  foods,  how  to  set  up  and 
run  a  community  government.  In  all 
these  matters,  it  is  assumed  that  while 
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Uie  accent  is  on  teaching,  instruction 
sliould  not  be  confined  to  formal  teach- 
ings, but  extend  to  actual  participation 
in  the  activities  being  taught.  In  other 
words,  they  will  teach  by  doing. 

These  are  the  somewhat  vague  out- 
lines of  the  program  as  it  has  been  de- 
veloped up  to  the  present  time.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  peer  into  the  crystal 
ball  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  why  it  has 
generated  so  much  popular  enthusiasm. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proposal  is  new 
and  different,  and  therefore  newsworthy. 
The  press,  radio  and  TV  have  taken  it 
up  and  discussed  it  at  length.  Inter- 
viewers flocked  to  every  college  campus 
to  get  student  reaction.  Student  re- 
sponse, as  might  be  expected  under  the 
circumstances,  was  somewhat  impulsive 
and  represented  relatively  unconsidered 
initial  opinion.  Making  allowance  for 
differences  in  the  way  of  expressing 
themselves,  students  divided  themselves 
into  about  four  fairly  well-defined 
groups,  judging  by  reports  in  the  press 
^nd  on  the  air. 

One  group  is  made  up  of  young  people 
who  instinctively  viewed  the  program  as 
an  opportunity  to  render  service  to  their 
Nation  and  to  the  world.  A  typical  re- 
spon.sc  from  this  group  was  to  the  effect 
tliat  they  would  he  happy  to  dedicate  at 
least  a  part  of  their  lives  to  helping  other 
people.  It  was  startling — and  perhaps 
surprising — proof  that  idealism  is  not 
dead  among  our  young  people.  If  the 
Peace  Corps  does  nothing  else,  it  should 
revive  our  faith  in  ourselves,  and  our 
faith  in  the  innate  qualities  of  those  who 
shall  come  after  us.  Thank  heavens  for 
such  assurance  that  many  things  are  still 
right  in  the  world. 

A  second  group  might  be  formed  of 
those  who  saw-  the  program  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  adventure.  They  said  that 
they  would  like  to  see  new  lands  and 
work  with  strange  people.  This,  too,  is 
heartening  There  has  been  too  much 
talk  attout  the  tendency  toward  a  dead 
conformity  and  a  lack  of  enterprise  in 
this  country.  It  is  inspiring  to  realize 
that  many  of  our  young  people  still  de- 
lu'ht  to  go  on  pilgrimages;  that  they  have 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  daring.  That 
is  the  stuff  out  of  which  a  better  world 
is  destined  to  be  made. 

The  third  group  is  composed  of  quite 
a  number  who  either  overlooked  or 
Ignored  the  point  that  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice is  not  necessarily  a  substitute  for 
military  service.  TTiey  took  the  E>osition 
that  if  they  had  to  choose  between  one 
or  the  other,  they  would  prefer  Peace 
Corps  service.  Their  attitude  reflects 
the  aversion  of  Americans  to  military 
life,  and  this  is  also  reassuring.  It  is  a 
fact  of  history  that  as  nations  militarized, 
they  built  the  machinery  for  their  own 
destruction.  The  more  energy,  imagi- 
nation, money  and  time  are  spent  in  de- 
veloping a  superior  military  organiza- 
tion, the  less  is  available  for  peaceful 
pursuits.  Until  recent  years,  America 
had  little  use  for  a  large  standing  Army, 
and  a  military  man  was  almost  a  curi- 
osity. Since  1940,  every  boy  has  faced 
the  prospect  of  at  least  a  short  period  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  number  of  men 
in  this  country  under  the  age  of  40  or 
50  who  are  ineligible  for  one  or  more  of 
the  veterans'  organizations  is  negligible. 


Furthermore,  we  are  spending  half  of 
our  Federal  budget,  some  $40  billion  per 
year,  on  preparedness  and  defense. 
There  are  fears  that  the  military  will 
begin  to  dominate  our  Government,  and 
perhaps  our  lives,  as  it  has  in  other  Na- 
tions. The  distaste  for  the  military 
shown  by  the  students  should  be  evi- 
dence that  we  are  not  degenerating  into 
a  military  nation. 

The  fourth  group  may  be  somewhat 
smaller  in  numbers,  but  whose  acumen 
may  be  superior.  A  few  students  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  that  they  would  be 
able  to  do  the  job  as  well  as  it  must  be 
done.  The  doubt  rises  not  so  much  from 
distrust  of  themselves  as  from  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  enormous  complexity  and 
difliculty  of  the  task.  They  see  that  they 
would  need  a  comprehensive  and  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  would  work  in  order  to  enter  suc- 
cessfully into  their  habits  of  life,  their 
aspirations,  their  total  culture.  To  fail 
would  do  more  harm  than  to  do  nothing 
at  all.  They  are  aware  that  other 
workers  with  equally  good  intentions  and 
v,  ith  much  more  experience  have  not 
succeeded  in  any  significant  degree. 
Could  they  do  better?  These  boys  have 
heads,  and  they  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  Somebody,  parents  or  teachers. 
have  taught  them  something.  We  should 
be  proud  of  their  foresight  and  wisdom. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  lay  aside  any 
further  attempt  to  probe  into  the  mo- 
tives of  would-be  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  consider  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  matter  with  such  logic  as  may  be 
accorded  us. 

A.ssuming  that  the  Peace  Corps,  to- 
gether with  other  agencies  which  have 
been  cet  into  operation,  should  accom- 
plish exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  ac- 
complish, would  that  necessarily  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  con- 
cerned? What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  change  the  whole  lives  of  whole  na- 
tions. We  inferentially  take  it  for 
granted  that  our  standards  of  value  and 
of  well-being  are  superior  to  those  of 
other  people.  This  requires  considerable 
national  arrogance,  and  unfortunately  it 
is  our  arrogance  which  foreigners  resent. 
All  peoples  tend  to  cling  tenaciously  to 
their  cultures.  Underdeveloped  nations 
view  with  some  envy  our  material  well- 
being.  Are  they  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  it?  Prevailing  conditions  of  exist- 
ence may  not  seem  as  miserable  to  them 
as  they  seem  to  us.  Dare  we  take  the 
responsibility  for  industrializing  the 
whole  world?  Many  Americans  suspect 
that  our  enterprise  involves  a  "rat  race" 
producing  only  a  different  kind  of  misery 
from  that  of  less  advanced  people.  The 
Germans  made  a  virtue  as  well  as  a  boast 
of  being  the  most  efficient  people  in  the 
world — and  they  were.  But  the  world 
could  not  endure  the  Germans,  and  went 
to  some  trouble  to  suppress  them. 

But  assuming  that  better  methods  of 
production,  of  sanitation  and  of  educa- 
tion would  add  to  the  happiness  of  alien 
nations,  is  it  practicable  for  such  a  group 
as  the  Peace  Corps  to  inculcate  those 
better  methods?  Its  members  would  be 
dispersed  in  remote  isolation,  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed  in  a  jungle  of  age-old  cus- 
tom. Native  practices  follow  a  pattern 
prescribed  by  experience,  racial  feeling, 


religion,  and  what  we  call  prejudice. 
When  ihey  attempt  to  accept  our  efforts 
to  help  them,  they  first  ask  that  we 
understand  them.  What  does  that  word 
"understand"  mean?  In  a  practical 
sense,  it  means  that  we  must  accept  their 
ways  of  thinking,  and  inevitably  their 
ways  of  doing.  Any  teacher  must  un- 
derstand the  motivations  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  young  children.  But  under- 
standing does  not  imply  acceptance. 
The  purpose  is  to  change  reactions.  In 
organized  society,  the  teacher  has  the 
whole  force  of  adult  life  behind  him.  In 
a  foreign  country,  the  whole  force  of 
public  antagonism  would  work  against 
the  Peace  Corps  member. 

Many  of  the  religious  sects  in  America 
have  been  sending  missionaries  to  for- 
eign lands  for  many  years.  Some  of 
these  missionarj" -minded  churches  have 
come  forward  with  the  claim  that  they 
have  already  been  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  as  that  proposed  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  Extensive  training  extending 
over  2  or  more  years  is  given  every 
prospective  missionary.  The  proposed 
period  of  not  more  than  6  months  for 
Peace  Corps  members  seems  quite  in- 
adequate for  a  task  whose  difficulties 
have  not  been  surmounted  by  better 
trained  missionaries. 

Insofar  as  teaching  is  accompanied 
by  actual  participation  in  productive  ac- 
tivity, tools  and  equipment  must  be 
available.  If  natives  are  to  use  tools 
and  equipment,  these  must  be  simple.  In 
some  quarters  it  is  claimed  that  a  spade 
and  a  wheelbarrow  would  be  of  more  use 
to  a  native  than  a  tractor  and  a  truck. 
It  is  a  slow  process  to  teach  the  proper 
use  of  complicated  machinery,  and  until 
mastery  is  achieved,  conspicuous  im- 
provement in  production  would  be  unim- 
portant. Could  the  Peace  Corps  mem- 
ber start  w-ith  equipment  simple  enough 
for  his  students  and  advance  rapidly 
enough  to  create  an  impression? 

The  proposal  to  send  Americans  into 
remote  sections  of  a  backward  country 
raises  the  question  of  the  chance  of  sur- 
vival. Conditions  are  necessarily  primi- 
tive. In  both  quantity  and  quality,  food 
is  far  below  the  standards  to  which  an 
active  American  is  accustomed.  Reduc- 
ing intake  from  some  3,000  or  more 
calories  per  day  to  1,000  calories  might 
mean  starvation.  Digestion  might  rebel 
at  the  kind  of  food  and  the  nature  of  its 
preparation.  Micro-organic  infection  is 
prevalent,  it  is  said,  to  a  degree  some 
seven  times  beyond  the  capacity  of 
Americans  t-o  withstand.  The  experi- 
ence of  our  Armed  Forces  abroad  during 
the  war  illustrates  this.  Yet  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project  is  to  share  the  daily 
life  of  the  natives.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  Peace  Corps  members  could  survive. 
To  maintain  American  standards  of  diet 
and  sanitation  would  immediately  alien- 
ate native  sympathy  and  cooperation. 
The  missionaries,  in  most  cases,  make  at 
least  this  much  concession  to  home  con- 
ditions of  living.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  their  hardihood  to  say  that  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  maintain  their  health 
and  vigor  under  less  favorable  living 
arrangements. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  for  each 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  estimated 
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at  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  year.  It  i.s  dif- 
ficult to  see  Just  where  this  cost  would 
go.  considering  the  pay  given  the  mem- 
ber. If  the  lower  figure  turns  out  to  be 
the  correct  one.  10.000  Peace  Corps 
members  would  cost  us  $50  million  per 
year;  if  the  higher  figure  is  accepted. 
It  would  be  double  that.  This  is.  per- 
haps, not  an  unreasonable  cost,  if  the 
results  justify  the  expenditure.  Other- 
wise, it  is  simply  an  additional  contri- 
bution to  an  idealistic  but  impractical 
gesture. 

The  thought  occurs  that  the  Peace 
Corps  might  work  better  in  reverse 
Instead  of  sending  10.000  Americans 
overseas  to  be  submerged  in  foreign  tra- 
ditions and  practices,  bring  10,000  rep- 
utable citizens  of  other  countries  here 
each  year  at  our  expense.  Give  the  for- 
eign governments  which  accept  the  pro- 
gram the  responsibility  of  selecting  suit- 
able persons.  Let  these  governments 
determine  the  occupations  for  which 
they  will  be  trained  and  the  siieciflc 
mental  activities  in  which  they  will  be 
indoctrinated.  Bring  them  to  our 
shores  and  find  them  jobs  in  appropri- 
ate industries  and  occupations  Put 
them  under  the  influence  of  our  schools. 
our  churches,  and  our  social  institu- 
tions. Give  them  an  opportunity  to 
study  our  way  of  life.  Give  them 
enough  time  to  make  a  thorough  test 
of  their  ability  to  adapt  to  what 
we  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  our  sys- 
tem of  organization  and  production,  say 
4  years  or  more.  Then,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  if  they  have  been 
truly  reoriented,  they  will  become  ef- 
fective teachers  among  their  own 
people. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  ADMIRAL 
FRA^'K  T.  KENNER.  US  COAST 
GUARD.  RETIRED 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    LANE.     Mr.  Speaker.  Rear  Adm 
Prank  T   Kenner.  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  re- 
tired, passed  away  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
on  March  9.     He  was  rated  tops  by  all 
who  served  under  him. 

Prank  and  his  brother  William  were 
the  famous  twins  who  rose  to  command- 
ing positions  in  the  Coast  Guard  Both 
graduated  from  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy in  1924.  Prank  was  a  rear  admiral 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  Wil- 
liam won  similar  honors. 

The  Kermers  have  become  a  ley^nd  in 
the  Coast  Guard  where  their  technical 
knowledge  and  their  capacity  for  Ifader- 
ship  were  enhanced  by  an  understanding 
of  human  nature. 

There  was  a  high  standard  of  morale 
among  all  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
under  the  Kenners. 

Prom  the  men  in  the  ranks  comes  the 
perfect  tribute:  "We  would  follow  them 
anywhere," 

The  death  of  Prank  recalls  the  days 
when  the  twin  brothers  served  together 


at  Coast  Guard  headquarters  in  Wash- 
mi^ton 

In  the  course  of  their  duties,  many 
Members  of  Congres.s  came  to  know 
them,  and  to  admire  the  friendly  effi- 
ciency of  their  cooperation 

Prank  was  born  to  bt^  an  officer  and  he 
bf'came  one  of  the  very  best  The  mem- 
ory of  h:m  adds  another  chapter  to  the 
inspiring  history  and  traditions  of  the 
US  Coast  Guard. 

Durint,'  World  War  II  he  served  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  from  1956  to  1958  he 
was  Chii.'f  of  Operations  For  his  val- 
orous servic"  to  the  Nation,  he  was 
awarded  the  Lemon  of  Mont 

I  exU'nd  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  and  h\^  brother,  and  to  the  fine 
woman  whose  e.xample  «uided  her  s^.)n^ 
toward  distintfuished  careers  as  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
bereaved  mother.  Mrs  Wilson  Kenner 
who  resides  with  William  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 

May  she  be  comf  trtfd  by  proud  mem- 
ories of  Rear  Adm  Frank  T  Kenner 
US  Coast  Guard,  retired  who  has  taken 
the  last  voyage  out  to  his  etirnal  reward 


SFRIOUS  CUTBACKS  IN  NATION AI 
DEFEN.SE  —  SHOULD  WF  MAKK 
THEM  IN  ARFAS  OF  HFAVY  UNFM- 
PLOYMENT,  AT  THF  SAMF  TIME 
WE  ARE  TALKING  ABOUT  SFFND- 
ING  VAST  SUMS  TO  AID  ECON(  >M- 
ICALI.Y  DLSIRF.SSED   .ARFAS'> 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Re(  ord  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  article 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  STRATT(  iN  .Mr  Speaker,  resi- 
dents of  the  w  hule  of  New  Yo!  k  State, 
e-ipeeially  those  of  the  upstate  area  along 
the  Mohawk  Valley  fiave  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed m  recent  w.eeks  by  .Air  P^jrce  plans 
to  eliminate  certain  operations  at  the 
GrifTlss  Air  Force  Base  at  lU^me.  NY  . 
with  a  conseciueni  decline — in  an  area 
already  listed  as  ar.  unemployment  dis- 
tress area — of  some  6.J00  jobs  'I  his  Air 
Force  action,  as  I  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  point  out  on  the  floor,  would 
turn  this  Rome-Utica  area  frum  a  ■  dis- 
tre^^.^  ■  area  into  a  "disaster  '  area  The 
proposal  has  arou.sed  the  wholehearted 
opr>osition  of  the  New  York  delegation 
m  Congress,  irrespective  of  party  We 
sunplv  cannot  .see  how  it  makes  sen.st'  t<) 
talk  of  taking  action  to  aid  unemploy- 
ment areas — with  mrrea.sed  Government 
contracts,  and  with  a  distresscxl  areas  bill 
and  at  the  .same  time  permit  the  Defeii.se 
Department,  one  of  tlv  Nation's  largest 
emtiloycrs.  to  throw  people  out  of  work 
m  the.se  samf"  areas  and  thereby  asKra- 
vate  with  \\.^  action  a  situation  s<jnie 
other  agency  of  Crove:  nmcnt  is  supposed 
to  be  trying  to  correct 

The  plans  for  the  elunination  of  the 
air  materiel  area  at  Rome — Roama,  as 
it  IS  called  — with  this  lo,ss  of  6,2on  jobs 
is  bad  enough.  Now  I  understand  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  considerinK 
even   further   actions   which    would   cut 


still  more  deeply  into  the  economy  of 
tlie  upstate  area  around  Rome,  and  In 
my  own  district.  I  sincerely  hope  these 
reports  are  inaccurate  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Defense  Department  will  take  nei- 
ther of  the.se  actions. 

Vet  I  must  say.  Mr  Speaker,  that  I 
am  not  much  encouraged  by  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  under  the  signature  of 
Marquis  Childs  which  appears  to  be 
biused  on  an  inspired  leak  of  informa- 
tion designed  to  "soften  up"  the  country 
ft>r  the  announcement  of  still  more  of 
these  economic  dislocations  in  the  coun- 
try caused  by  actions  of  the  Defense 
l>parlment.  and  taken  without  any  re- 
gard for  the  action  of  other  agencies  of 
tne  government  in  combating  unem- 
pioynient 

Mr  Si)eaker.  becau.se  I  believe  this 
coliunn  will  be  of  interest  to  other  Mem- 
bers and  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude It  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
also  an  editorial  following  it  from  the 
.Amsterdam  Evening  Recorder  of  March 
18  which  expre.sses  more  aptly  than  I 
could  do  myself  some  of  the  thoughts 
which  have  t>een  in  my  own  mind  and 
which  I  know  are  in  the  minds  of  the 
I)eopk'  of  New  York  State. 
iFr.m    the   Waahlngton   Post.   Miir    22     1961  | 

JFK      CoNFRONTINC    THE     WtB     OF     PoWKH 

I  By  M.irijiiis  C'hlld.s  ) 

b.xc't'pt  for  those  Presidents  rontent  to  sit 
I). irk  imd  watch  the  drift  of  events  there 
I.  lines  a  moment  In  every  ndmmlstrHtlon 
when  Fxecutlve  jxiwer  must  be  used  no  mat- 
I'-r  what  the  turmoil  and  the  tumult  that 
m  iv  f' ijiow  Such  a  moment  has  come  In 
x\ic  K»*niied>  admlnl.stration 

The  Pro.sKlent  Is  ruther  like  a  swimmer 
[>oised  on  the  bank  He  is  ba.sklng  in  the 
w;irm  wind  of  p»>rs«ii!al  fx)pularlty  The 
■  imiigf  ■  the  ardent  young  President,  his  at- 
trictlve  fiimlly,  his  eloq\ient  words — is  an 
appealing  one 

But  as  he  himself  and  thfjse  around  him 
tinderstnnd  only  to<:)  well,  this  cannot  Ia.st 
forever  If  he  Is  to  do  what  he  knows  must  be 
done  The  moment  of  decision  Is  coming  in 
the  mes.sage  <^^n  national  defense  the  White 
Ho\i.se  will  send  to  Congre.ss  probably  next 
week  The  long  and  often  alm'>8t-angul8hed 
flfhiie  that  hiui  gone  on  between  the  Presl- 
(iTit  and  his  Secretary  of  E>efpn.se.  Robert 
M'N.imara.  Is  coming  to  an  end 

Both  men  appreciate  the  radical  altera- 
tions in  the  Defense  Establishment  that  must 
be  carried  through  in  order  to  achieve  econ- 
omy .ind  efncieiu-y  so  long  talked  about  In 
.s.'n.ite  deb.ites  and  political  campaigns  But 
they  also  appreciate  that  these  alter.' Mons. 
whirh  go  along  with  recommendations  for 
inc-reu-sed  defense  spending  on  conventional 
forces  and  In  other  areas,  will  arovise  the 
(Iffermined  opposition  of  some  of  the  most 
p  'werful   pressure  groups  in   the  coun'ry 

This  Is  evident  from  a  ll.stliik;  of  sinne  uf 
th-'    i>rlnclpal    alteratlon.s    under    debate 

A  cutback  In  airplane  production  where 
It  la  clearly  demonstrable  that  certain  proj- 
ects  have   no  further  value 

Elimination  of  certain  mi&sile  develop- 
ments that  h.^ve  B;r'>wn  like  Tope^y  lamely 
because  of  pressures  from  mdastry.  labor, 
and  the  local  commuiuty  The  w.wte  in 
at  le.ist  one  instance  Ls  in  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  millions,  if  not  billions,  of  dol- 
lar's 

A  cutback  In  the  pr.>ductlon  of  fls-sionable 
[jMt'^rial  In  view  of  an  overflowing  Inventory 
of  the  raw  mat-erlal  and  of  megaton  hydro- 
gen bombs 

Economies  In  the  National  Guard  and  the 
.Mr  National  Guard  where  the  waste  and  the 
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dubloiu  contribution  to  th«  Nation's  dc- 
fenBC  are  glaringly  obvloiu. 

Any  one  of  these  proposals  would  be 
enough  in  Ite^  to  start  a  roaring  tMCkflre 
generating  powerful  preaeurea  applied  to 
Congress  to  prevent  any  alterations.  The 
President's  political  aids  are  recalling  that 
the  Republicans  charged  in  the  campaign 
last  fall  that  airplane  contracts  in  southern 
California  would  be  cut  b<u:k  or  transfened 
to  New  York  and  other  areas.  They  belleTe 
this  U  why  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket  lost 
that  State. 

Confronting  the  moment  of  decision,  what 
the  President — any  President  finding  himself 
in  thU  situation — must  ask  himself  is 
whether  the  sum  toUl  of  all  pressure  groups 
will  not  In  the  end  add  up  to  complete 
stalemate.  It  has  begun  already.  The 
powerful  truckers'  lobby,  angered  by  tax 
proposals  In  the  highway  message,  is  doing 
everything  possible  to  block  any  change  in 
this  deptuijnent. 

In  national  defense  and  the  spending  of 
more  than  $40  billion  a  year  the  President 
comes  up  against  a  whole  o(»nples  of  built- 
in  interesu.  To  challenge  them  now  with  a 
recession  on  la  to  invite  the  charge  that  any 
cutback  win  Increase  unemployment  and 
deepen  the  recession. 

Yet  to  fall  to  make  the  challenge  Is  to 
sanction  past  Inefflclency  and  waste  and 
thereby  make  It  far  more  difficult  to  re- 
vitalize America's  defenses.  But  also  it 
bears  directly  on  the  effort  to  make  some 
small  beginning  on  disarmament. 

The  President's  message-writers  are  look- 
ing back  at  the  warning  uttered  by  former 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  farewell  message 
on  January  17  While  he  waited  unUl  the 
last  minute  of  the  last  hour,  he  did  speak 
fateful  words  of  warning  about  the  "poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power"  in  the  mllUary-lndustrtal  complex 
and  the  danger  "that  public  policy  could 
Itself  become  the  captive  of  a  scientific- 
technological  elite." 

That  warning  of  the  former  President  is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  his  young  suc- 
cessor as  he  Ktands  ready  to  take  the  plunge. 
He  must  commit  himself  to  a  greater  degree. 
If  one  accepts  the  view  Of  his  biographer, 
James  MacGregor  Burns,  than  he  has  ever 
done  before  And  In  grappling  with  the 
complex — the  tangled  Interweaving  of  power 
and  money  alx)ut  which  Mr.  Eisenhower 
spoke  -he  will  Inevitably  sacrifice  some  of 
his  personal  popularity. 

I  From     the     Amsterdam      (NY.)      Evening 
Recorder,  Mar    18.  1061 1 

Sthance  Sort  or  Looic 

With  the  question  of  aid  to  distressed 
areas  one  of  the  hottest  issues  In  Congress 
today.  It  18  rather  confusing  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Defense  Department  oa  busi- 
ness dune  during  the  final  quarter  of  1900. 

While  practically  everybody  agrees  that 
depressed  areas  should  be  aided,  the  reduc- 
tion In  Government  contracts  awarded  to 
these  areas  serves  only  to  aggravate  the 
problem      It   does  not  make  sense. 

According  to  figtires  reported  by  Senator 
JvcoB  K.  jAvrrs,  prime  contracts  awarded  to 
New  York  State's  12  areas  of  "substantial 
unemployment"  dropped  60  percent  In  the 
October -December  1060  quarter.  This  means 
they  received  $36,570,000  In  defense  contracts 
as  against  •01,187.000  In  the  previous 
quarter. 

During  this  same  period,  Amsterdam's 
sh:u-e  of  defense  contracts  dropp>ed  from 
$433,000  to  $217,000.  Albany-Schenectady- 
Troy  received  $0,687,000  as  against  $37,682,000 
in  the  previous  quarter. 

With  all  the  talk  about  alleviating  the 
problems  of  unemployment  in  the  hardest 
hit  areas.  It  Is  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
the  Government  does  not  channel  as  much 
defense  work  as  possible  into  these  troubled- 
Rpots.    At  a  time  when  the  State's  share  of 


defense  contracts  increased,  fewer  of  them 
were  awarded  to  areas  where  the  need  Is 
greatest. 

Certainly  a  reduction  In  defense  work  Is 
not  going  to  help  these  distressed  areas. 
ICany  citizens  are  beginning  to  wonder  if 
Ck>vernment  officials  are  only  paying  lip- 
service  when  they  continue  to  express  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  those  in  the  areas 
of  widespread  unemployment. 

When  one  takes  a  good,  long  look  at  cer- 
tain official  decisions,  such  as  the  removal 
of  Scotia  Depot  facilities  and  the  threatened 
closing  of  the  Air  Materiel  Command  at  the 
Rome  Alrbase,  It  Is  difficult  to  think  other- 
wise. 


NUCLEAR  FRONTIERS  IN  THE  1960's 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  SPEAKER.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  a  statement  by  Mr.  Holifield. 

The  SPEAK  UK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
say  the  U.S.  domestic  and  international 
atomic  energy  progrrams  have  been  fal- 
tering in  the  last  several  years.  Many 
of  us  have  been  hopeful  that  the  new 
administration  will  put  some  life  back 
into  these  atomic  energy  programs. 

As  a  charter  for  the  new  frontiers  in 
atomic  energy  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  pay 
careful  attention  to  a  policy  sr>eech  given 
by  Congressman  Chet  Holifield,  now 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  which  was  given  in  San 
Francisco  on  December  14,  1960,  before 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  and  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety. In  this  important  speech  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field] discusses  the  need  for  pressing 
forward  with  atomic  power,  the  R^ver 
nuclear  rocket  program,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  auxiliary  atomic  power  for 
space  and  other  vehicles — called  the 
Snap  program.  He  called  for  a  fixed 
flight  date  for  the  nuclear-ix)wered  air- 
craft and  other  things.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent proposed  program. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  much  change  as  yet  in  the 
executive  branch  with  regard  to  the 
need  for  pressing  forward  with  pioneer- 
ing atomic  energy  projects. 

For  sure,  it  is  too  early  in  the  new 
administration  to  question  programs 
and  progress.  But  I  see  a  small  cloud  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  I  only  can 
wonder  if  it  portends  a  future  of  little 
technical  progress. 

Tliere  is  some  basis  for  belief  that 
many  of  the  same  people  who  were 
fighting  atomic  energy  projects  in  the 
previous  administration  are  still  around, 
and  may  even  be  receiving  aid  and  com- 
fort from  new  arrivals. 

I  cannot  help  but  observe  that  the 
same  group  of  scientific  advisers  who 
have  crippled  advanced  scientific  devel- 
opment for  the  past  10  or  15  years  are 
still  around. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  watch  these  trends  and  from 
time  to  time  may  feel  impelled  to  report 
further  on  vital  atom  programs. 


I  submit  herewith  the  remarks  by 
Chairman  Holifield  for  the  Record. 

Nuclear  Pxomtiers  ik  the  1960's 
(By  Congressman  Chet  Holifield) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  at  your  Joint  session  of  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Forum  and  the  American  Nuclear 
Society.  We  are  moving  into  a  decisive  dec- 
ade in  the  atomic  energy  program  and  we 
can  oniy  benefit  from  these  meetings  and 
taking  stock  of  our  progress. 

Until  a  month  ago  I  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  new  frontiers  of  various  sorts  so  your 
theme  "Nuclear  Frontiers — A  Challenge  to 
Industry."  has  a  familiar  ring.  Your  com- 
mittee's suggestions  as  to  topics  for  my 
speech  were  excellent  although  some  may 
think  that  they  violate  the  rules  of  f  rontiers- 
manshlp.  For  example,  they  have  asked  me 
to  comment  on  possibilities  for  economic 
power  and  atomic  safety,  as  well  as  space 
propulsion  and  other  advanced  projects.  Are 
these  frontiers?  I  am  sure  there  are  those 
among  us,  or  elsewhere,  who  believe  that 
even  these  subjects  are  on  the  frontiers, 
especially  for  the  1060's. 

Quite  seriously,  any  discussion  of  the 
"nuclear  frontiers"  must  deal  with  varying 
time  scales  and  degrees  of  urgency.  It  would 
be  only  too  easy  to  read  a  list  of  "glamour  ' 
projects  and  call  for  crash  programs  or 
conversely,  we  could  extoll  the  values  of  ex- 
isting programs  and  deny  there  Is  anything 
of  value  on  the  horizon. 

POLICY    CONSIDERATIONS    ON    ADVANCED 
APPLICATIONS 

Actually  evaluating  the  advanced  develop- 
mental programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  making  reconunendatlons  which 
affe;t  them  wotild  seem  to  Involve  three 
fundamental  questions. 

What  should  be  our  national  policy  for 
advanced   nuclear  development? 

What  are  the  Important  advanced  applica- 
tions in  nuclear  technology? 

What  programmatic  decisions  must  be 
made  to  move  forward  the  programs  Identi- 
fied as  Important? 

First,  we  might  examine  this  question  of 
overall  national  policy  on  advanced  applica- 
tions. The  first  sentences  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  should  provide  our  answer  but 
there  can  be  many  interpretations  of  general 
phrases. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  national  policy 
should  be  this:  The  United  States  must  lead 
the  world  In  advancing  nuclear  technology. 

Our  total  position — otir  military,  eco- 
nomic, scientific  and  political  posture — de- 
mands such  a  pKJllcy  and  that  we  move  this 
nuclear  technology  forward  with  deliberate 
wisdom  and  speed. 

This  interpretation  suggests  urgency  and 
it  should.  Things  move  quickly  in  today's 
technical  world.  The  nuclear  sige  oi>ened 
in  the  United  States  with  Incomprehen- 
sible speed.  Only  3  years  pyassed  between 
the  first  understanding  of  fission  and  the 
achievement  of  the  chain  reaction.  In  an- 
other 3  years  much  of  the  development 
complex  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
as  we  know  it  today  was  designed  and  com- 
pleted. Only  a  few  yedrs  separated  the  op- 
eration of  the  Mark  I,  the  Nautilus  reactor 
prototype  in  Idaho,  and  our  nuclear  sub- 
marine fieet. 

Time  is  an  important  element  In  any  pol- 
icy If  we  drift  In  these  perilous  sixties, 
leadership  in  important  areas  in  nuclear 
technology  will  be  lost  to  the  United  States. 

AEC  and  industry  have  had  warning  on 
our  problems  of  leadership  and  urgency. 

For  example,  you  may  recall  the  dissent  to 
the  conventional  wisdom  of  the  report  on 
the  1954  Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  Md,  Peice 
and  I  wrote.  It  pointed  out  that  It  was  pre- 
mature to  give  private  Industry  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  exploiting  the  stom.  In  my 
opinion,  the  experience  of  tlie  past  6  y*ar? 
has  confirmed  our  views. 
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And  I  could  Cite  the  Joint  Committt'es 
unanimous  report  on  the  Gor«'-Hn!!fleid  bill 
in  1956  which  called  on  the  United  States  to 
reverse  its  policy  of  abdication  of  world  lead- 
ership In  atonalc  power  develupment  I 
could  also  refer  you  to  my  8t.itemetit  In  the 
1958  ABC  authorization  hearings  which  once 
again  pointed  up  the  necessity  for  the  act 
to  exert  leadership. 

It  Is  not  preordained  by  nature  th-^t  we 
lead  the  world  In  atomic  energy  It  is  pre- 
ordained, however,  that  In  any  competi- 
tion the  advantage  rest*  with  the  swift. 

Our  p<jllcy,  then,  with  respect  to  ad- 
vanced appUcatlona,  ahould  dictate  leader- 
ship and  urejency  but  not  recklessness  -cal- 
culated speed  but  not  waste.  Above  all.  de- 
cisions must  be  faced  and  not  deHyed.  There 
Is  no  kind  of  waate  aa  demoralizing  a.<;  the 
waste  of  indecision. 

TTFES    or   AOTANCKD    MTLIC  \TION8 

What  are  the  Important  adv.xnrcd  .^p- 
pUcaUnn.s'' 

The  phrase  "nuclear  frontiers"  covers  a 
host  of  tfilngs.  In  tonight's  discussion  I 
will  speak  about  some  of  the  app'.lcitlons 
which  were  Identified  as  ImporUm:  In  the 
Joint  Committee's  public  hearings  :-'.  "The 
Frontiers  of  Atomic  Knergy  Resep.-ch  '  These 
hearings  by  the  Research  and  Deve!  ipnient 
Suboommlttee,  under  the  chH'.rman-hlp  of 
my  friend  and  colleague  Mix  Price,  were  an 
lmp«jrlant  medium  for  Identifying  to  the 
Joint  Committee  new  and  impi>rt,int  pro- 
graUiS  These  hearings  shiai!d  c  intlnue  in 
the  years  ahead. 

We  fhonlLl  make  one  tmpon^nt  dUt'.nrtlon 
In  analyzing  frontier  appUcaflons  They 
fall  Into  two  main  categories  In  some  pro- 
grams like  the  controlled  thermonuclear  ef- 
fort the  absence  of  a  fundametit;*l  concept. 
or  demc>nsirat!on  of  Its  technical  fe-islblUty, 
prevents  detlnltlon  of  the  Job  which  must  be 
done  b<-f ore  you  can  meet  a  maj-^r  end  ob- 
jective In  other  programs,  and  I  will  dwe'l 
on  some  of  these  tonight.  nbtect!v«»<i  c-m  be 
attained  by  human  decision  rather  th-.n  a 
further  major  technical  break throiisrh 

ATOMIC   POWIB    DEVELOPMENT 

An  example  of  the  second  category  is  cen- 
tral station  atomic  electric  power  Surely 
this  Is  a  kind  of  frontier  In  the  latter  sen.'!e — 
because  the  objective  of  competitive  atimic 
electric   power   has   not   yet   b'-«'n   .i'',ained 

I  believe  the  widespread  use  of  atomic 
|x>wer  Is  Inevitable.  Sooner  or  later,  a  sig- 
nificant percentage  of  the  electricity  gener- 
ated In  the  United  States,  and  in  the  worUl. 
will  come  from  nuclear  plants  The  prob- 
lem, now.  Is  mainly  the  Inability  to  c. .mpete 
with  the  f'lesll  fuels. 

The  question  which  has  placued  us  for 
years  is-  How  do  w«  assure  ec<)nf>mlc  nuclear 
power?  Some  answers  are  emerging  but  also 
new  questions  and  decisions  face  us. 

In  the  case  of  the  water  react  ts-- t.he 
pressurized  and  boiling  water  svstems — It 
seems  {xxsslble  that  with  the  completion  of 
another  generation  of  large-size  plants, 
economically  competitive  power  can  b«-  reivl- 
Ized  or  be  within  cloee  range  in  certain  power 
areas  of  the  United  States.  We  should  .see 
that  the  plants  are  built.  Tlils  Is  '  ne  step 
on  which  there  should  be  little  di.saicree- 
ment  But  we  should  be  careful  and  not 
assume  that  this  type  of  reactor  Is  our  ulti- 
mate In  process. 

The  other  reactor  types  under  develop- 
ment In  the  10- year  program  of  the  AEC 
hold  less  promise  o<  economic  power  In  one 
additional  generation  of  plant  development 
and  construction. 

The  water  reactors  have  benefited  fn.tn 
c!(.se  to  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Pe<leral 
research  and  deTelopment  and  successive 
prototypes  In  the  naval  and  AEC  civilian 
programs.  The  other  reactor  types  have 
had  far  less  support.  Private  financial  sup- 
port can  be  found  for  the  water  reactors  but 


private    companies    are    Uss    willing    to    rUk 
money   on  the  more   unkn-'Wn   typ««s 

Whether  or  not  addltlon.oJ  Federal  ftnan- 
clal  cissl.stiinte  In  these  e.stablished  reactor 
technologies  will  be  needed.  Is  .something  we 
win  have  to  face  during  the  next  2  years 

But  we  can  be  sure  that  additional  Federal 
a.sslst.*nce  will  be  required  for  other  than  the 
water  type  rcacti>rs.  If  these  tvfx's  are  not  to 
die  on  the  vine  Thus,  these  questions  must 
be  faced  on   the  nonwater  reactors- 

Wh.Tt  nonwater  reactors  promise  economic 
powr  !n  several  deve!' 'pmeTital  g'Mieratl.  ns? 

What  additional  prototypes  are  needed  to 
assure  this  progress' 

How   can    these   prrototvpes  be   fi'ianc.-d'' 

If  thcs*'  quehil(.in.s  are  faced  and  new  starts 
are  s;.:.w:i  neor.s.sary.  the  money  question 
will  be  dominant      Who  will  pay  the  blll.> 

Unle-s  we  ahand^n  c.ipiriH.'^rn  i  and  th'>se 
of  you  who  belong  to  the  N.\M  and  cham- 
^>er  of  commerce  sh  luld  know  that  this  isn't 
likely  to  happen)  then  puch  projects  can  go 
forward  in  one  of  two  ways  Uecause  a 
fin.mclal  Incentive  exi*'..s  for  private  parlies 
or  becau.se  the  Federal  Oovrnment  tlecUles 
to  finance  the  job  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  Colitro'.ersy  this  qurstl.'n  can  npark 
We  went  through  all  thU  In  1954  5fi  I 
for  one.  am  willing  t"  be  "penmlnded.  I 
only  ajk  that  the  tleci.sions  be  faced— not 
neglected.  If  new  starts  are  In  order.  I  only 
.isk  for  sen;^lble   finance   pi. ins 

The  Important  thing  Is  that  the  Commls- 
.slon  should  not  take  a  pa.ssive  role  In  these 
things  and  waste  time  with  a  pf)llcy  of 
'wi'-h  and  wait  '  I,et'R  face  the  problem 
of  developing  the  noi  water  reactors  If 
'hey  have  no  pmn.l.se  say  it  If  they  do. 
we  KhoulU  exploit  their  pn^mlfte  and  get 
on  With  the  job. 

ATOMIC    SAre.T     AND     Rror  I.  A  TloMS 

We  all  agree  that  the  prf^l^ena  In  atomic 
power  l.s  cost  One  of  the  cost  factors  In 
atomic  power  is  nuclear  sufcty  How  much 
this  Ritfety  factor  affects  the  ovi  r.ill  ciipltnl 
and  operating  costs  of  atomic  powrplar-.'s 
l.s  subject  to  considerable  dtlTercnce  of 
opinion 

It  W'ms  .«•  range  then,  that  many  who 
speak  endleRsU  about  economic  p<i»  -r  loi-ik 
upon  .safety  as  a  'hush-hush'"  subject 
Ihey  seem  to  s  ly  '  Don  t  dlscu.sa  1'.  -you  U 
scare  people,"  or  sugge&t  "If  you  niust  dis- 
cuss It  -give  It  the  public  relaU^ns  treat- 
ment" This  thlnklr.g  d  'esn"t  make  .sen.'e 
Since  economic  p^w-er  !s  'led  to  safctv  and 
In  no  Ilttjp  part  to  public  sccrptmv-e  we 
had  better  gft  f-.ifety  quetlons  ait  on  the 
•ihlo   .ir;f|    in'o   candid   puMic  dLscu.s.sion 

In  our  mixlern  sr>cieiy  we  have  learned  t  > 
engineer  for  safety  We  are  surroundf-d  by 
fundamentally  un.afe  things  like  electricity, 
heating  g,^s,  autnmiblle  fuel-;,  and  Jet  air- 
craft Nfine  of  these  were  ever  ar^epted  by 
the  public  because  of  secrecy  They  are 
accep-pd  becau.se  sifcfv  had  be.u  eneiueered 
Into  the  product  a  .d  was  consistently 
denionstrated. 

In  the  at  ."ulc  po-.ver  pri'grnm.  It  should 
be  rerog:.lz«"il  m'.re  clearly  that  ^af'ty  Is  an 
Imp'irtant  part  of  research  .ii.d  (.!'•  el  pincr  t 
Lets  prove  to  the  public  th:»t  rnoncv  Is  as 
wllllrgly  .spent  for  safpt-,  enpliu'ering  In  our 
react'^r  projects  ns  It  la  for  lawvrs  and 
public   relations    experts 

Candor  Is  Sdm^ttmes  Incrmpaf  ihle  with 
swlvocacy  TTie  public  mikrht  have  had  greater 
c>nthle;'.  .•  i;i  '^.i-  jMifety  luiUlngs  of  ti^ie 
Atomic  Et'.erkjv  ( 'ommlsfilun  If  the  CMnimls- 
slon  h.id  a\  id  .^.•  viatlons  where  It  ap- 
j)eared  t^)  l"c  .n  aM-.-vcate  f  jr  a  particular 
Interes*  in  a  s-vfe'y  contest  The  Commis- 
sion must  Rlt  In  neutral  Judgment  Indu«- 
trlal  Interest  cm  also  t.urt  the  cause  of 
public  understanding  with  unrestsonablc 
aflvocacy 

Today's  Ilcen.slng  and  regulatory  prtjce- 
dures  are  complex  and  Industry  Is  properly 
concerned  over  the  many  step-by -step  prn- 
cetlure.'"      As   more   Is   known  about    a  given 


re.i«.-t.«r  t>pe.  It  Is  l.uped  that  M.ine  of  the 
.step-by-step  procedures  can  be  eliminated. 
Pri>cedures.  like  laws,  are  ef^tahllshed  for 
protection  When  su.splclon  disappears  and 
lis  more  Is  learned  about  reactor  design  and 
operation,  grefiter  confidence  preeximnbly 
will  tlevelop  and  gradually  prcH-edures  can 
be  streamlined  As  you  know,  the  Joint 
Committee  Is  n.  w  conductli  g  a  major  study 
of  this  problem 

NUti.f\s  srAtK  raoiTi-jtoN 

Ihe  next  Ironller  we  might  examine  is  the 
nuclear  space  liniuier  Ihe  l.it*'  Dr  Louis 
N.  Rldenour  dercribed  the  problems  ol  space 
exploration   quite  concisely   when   he  said 

■  ."-io  inteiifc"  has  '>ecome  the  lutere."-;.  and  ^u 
accu.st(.)nied  have  we  bec<jme  to  dully  an- 
uouncemeiitB  of  .^cientiJlc  mira>  les  mat  It 
.-eems  nece.s«ary  to  warn  t!ie  re.ider  that 
a  substantial  am^  unt  of  technical  deveiop- 
ment  ha-s  yet  to  be  achieved  bclore  true 
spa<-e  Might.  ai:d  especially  inanntHl  bpace 
f'.;K"!i*  will  become  fully  ].ricticable  The 
mikst  serious  of  these  technical  problem.',  are 
clustered  about,  first,  the  means  of  propul- 
-slon.  second,  a  practicable  method  ol  main- 
taining an  environment  In  w!.-.'  h  humans 
can  live  In  space  as  well  as  on  the  surlaccs 
of  Uie  mooji  and  other  planets;  Uitrd.  the 
developnient  cjf  reli.ible  commuaicalii  n  and 
navigation  over  the  vai>t  distances  of  inler- 
planeUiry  space,  ai.d  finally,  a  iiracu.-ii 
means  for  returning  t<  i   the  cith  " 

Atijmlc  pow'-r  can  aid  in  the  wiliUon  of 
all  of  these  iuslronautl<al  probiiinA  Dr  lilde- 
i;our  described  It  can  pro'.lde  j^rcat  pro- 
puliUe  fo.'ce  in  nuclear  rLnkeUii,  p»jwer  Iroin 
lightweight  nuclear-electric  planU.  Uj  Mi.,- 
lam  life  and  me*  ha n isms  in  the  outer  space 
environment,  and  fK)"*er  for  convnunlcitlon 
equipment  low-tt  rus>t  engines,  powereil  by 
i.uciear  electrical  »<'urce8  can  aid  navigation 
with  orbit. il  correc'ions  and  provide  thrust 
'.ijit  other  uses  bU<  h  oa  return  tlights. 

In  January  of  li»j8.  In  a  spee«.h  in  the 
House  of  Hepresentalives,  I  i  alliU  Jor  the 
•|ifnl\  dCM-lopme:. t  f  a  nuclear  rocket  by 
the  United  States  timce  then,  there  has 
been  progress  in  the  Kuver  project  but  the 
big  Job  both  Hdtninibtraiivi-ly  and  techni- 
cally lies  ahead 

leetilylng  bel  tc  tiie  Joint  Coninmiee  on 
.Monilc  Kner 'y  this  year,  Dr  Krartt  Ehrlcke 
said  that  to  Ignore  nuclear  r  xketj  U  to 
lllrl    with    obsulewence       He   said    this. 

■.Space  will  be  conquered  only  by  manned 
nuclear- jMiwered  vehicles.  Planning  any- 
•Mi.fc'  c.  1'  '.  r  'he  late  sixties  la.  In  my 
opinio!!  tlir'.iii;  with  obsf)le8cence  almost 
trom   the   start  "" 

He  continued 

'I  wo)ild  like  t  1  exj  re!s  my  strong  con- 
viction that  the  nuclear  entrlne  Is  for  a*tro- 
nautlcs  what  the  combustion  engine  Is  for 
aeronautics  It  Is  the  only  means  iif  obtain- 
ing complete  Independence  operationally 
from  the  earth  t^i  the  extent  \X)  which  It  is 
necef,\ary  to  explore  the  planets  of  ovir  stilar 
systeui  I  im  firmly  convinced  that  th» 
surest  wav  to  cripple  the  US  space  capabil- 
ity In  the  fieventles  w  lUld  be  to  cripple  Its 
lUK-lear  engine   de',  eloptnent   In    the  sixties  "" 

11.  1-  Dr  Ehrlcke  states  th"  c.ise.  and  It 
Is  supfv  rted  by  other  expert  testlmonv  In 
summary,  we  can  accept  that  the  nuclear 
riM^kets  can  put  larger  jiayloads  Into  orbit 
and  In'o  space  than  chemical  rockets  Even 
taklm'  the  most  con.servatlve  approach,  the 
nuclear  r(X'ket  can  handle  twice  the  pay- 
load  of  a  chemical  rocket  of  e<j  ilvalent  size 
.ind  scope  This,  then  Is  the  i  .i.se  of  the 
nuclear  rocket,  more  pay  load  and  bigger 
niLs-sions 

What  does  the  nuclear  rix^ket  mean  to 
our  national  space  protrram"* 

He' ween  now  .ind  the  early  19705  It  means 
a  major  maeniflcatlon  of  our  capabilities 
The  .Sa'urn  bo<)8ter  hopefully  will  be  avail- 
able after  19f53  and  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Saturn  will  be  the  primary  booster  for 
space  missions.     To  put  It  another  way,  our 
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national  spAce  capability  will  be  dependent 
primarily  upon  what  the  Saturn  can  aocom- 
pUsh. 

The  most  Important  means  of  magnifying 
Saturn's  capability.  In  this  time  period,  Is  to 
add  an  upper  stage  nuclear  booster.  By  do- 
ing this  we  can  magnify  the  Saturn  capabil- 
ity several  times,  or  (wrhaps  we  can  develop 
an  all -nuclear  rocket  system. 

Here  Is  the  choice.  We  can  rest  with  the 
basic  Saturn  capability  through  1970.  or  we 
can  Increase  this  capability  several  times 
through  nuclear  power. 

The  prestige  factor  In  being  the  first  na- 
tion In  the  world  to  demonstrate  a  nuclear 
nx-ket  capability  cannot  be  underestimated. 
But  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  should  be  a  ground -launched  nuclear 
r(K-ket,  or  an  upper  stage  of  a  Saturn  or 
other  conventional  rocket,  I  am  willing  to 
consider  the  advice  of  the  experts.  All  I 
want  Is  that  the  decision  be  based  on  nu- 
clear rocket  technology,  and  not  be  based  on 
rigid  extrapolations  from  conventional  rock- 
etry, or  from  budgetary  considerations. 

But  the  greatest  danger  in  the  nuclear 
rocket  program  is  delay.  A  1065  flight  date 
can  be  met,  but  it  can  also  be  postponed. 

We  have  learned  In  the  nuclear  powered 
aircraft  program  that  a  frequent  cause  of 
delay  was  the  constant  postponement  of 
flight  demonstration  because  of  promises  of 
greater  attainment.  Whenever  it  became 
time  to  set  a  flight  date  the  promise  of  Jtut 
a  little  better  performance  was  always  in- 
jected Into  the  decisionmaking  process  and 
flights  were  always  postponed. 

We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen  again. 
Let's  set  a  flight  date  and  convert  the  then 
existing  technology  Into  a  mission  capabili- 
ty Let's  not  mix  the  Ideas  of  Improvement 
and  flight  demonstration.  Logically,  im- 
provement comes  later.  It  comes  with  the 
second,  third,  and  later  rocket  generatioiis. 

It  would  be  hard  to  criticize  the  "hush- 
hush"  attitude  toward  safety  In  power  re- 
actors and  not  discuss  It  In  connection  with 
nuclear  rockets.  Obviously,  any  utilization 
of  nuclear  energy  Involves  a  potential  haz- 
ard but  competent  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing talent  has  learned  to  solve  safety  prob- 
lems 

As  I  understand  It.  much  work  has  already 
been  carried  forward  In  studying  the  haz- 
ards problem  and  several  Interesting  avenues 
to  safe  nuclear  rocket  utilization  have  been 
uncovered  Surely  this  work  will  be  ex- 
panded and  nuclear  rockets  will  be  safe. 

I  would  caution,  however,  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  develop  nuclear  rocket  engines 
with  trlal-and-error  flight  test  programs. 
Here,  unlike  the  chemical  rocket  program. 
components  ca  mot  be  put  together  and 
fired  Just  to  s<!e  what  happens.  The  i^- 
proach  which  has  t>een  used  successfully  in 
other  nuclear  engine  developments  must  be 
u.sed  here.  Tliere  must  be  emphasis  on 
theoretical  calculations  and  careful  pre- 
fllght  analytical  work.  This  should  be  a 
program  where  wc  always  do  It  right  the 
first  time 

tiNAP    ntOCXAlf 

For  some  years  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  ha<l  a  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lightweight  power  reactors  to  sup- 
ply auxiliary  power  In  outer  space.  This 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  so- 
called  Snap  proj[ram. 

In  the  major  astronautical  programs  of 
the  future,  electric  power  In  large  quantities 
win  be  needed  txj  supply  electricity  for  com- 
munications, navigational,  and  other  equip- 
ment If  manned  flights  are  envisaged,  huge 
blocks  of  power  will  be  needed  to  support 
human  life.  A  third,  important  need,  will 
be  to  supply  p'^wer  to  the  low  thrust  elec- 
trical engines  which  will  be  needed  for 
orbital  corrections  or  for  acttial  propulsion 
for  deep  space  flights.  We  used  to  call  this 
"Ion"  propulsion. 


As  things  stand  now.  the  most  powerful 
space  reactor  programed  In  the  Snap  effort 
would  produce  some  30  to  60  kilowatts. 

Electrical  propulsion  experiments  using 
this  30-60  kilowatt  plant  are  being  pro- 
gramed in  1065-66  but  admittedly  this 
Is  a  very  low  power  experiment.  It  is  hardly 
meaningful. 

There  seems  to  be  rather  universal  agree- 
ment that  before  the  1970'8,  nuclear  power 
units  in  the  range  from  1  to  10  megawatts 
(1.000-10,000  kw.)  will  be  needed  for 
the  big  limar  and  Interplanetary  mis- 
sions. These  nuclear  space  power  units  take 
a  long  time  to  develop  and  must  be  initialed 
far  enough  in  advance  of  required  flight  dates 
to  insvire  adequate  performance  and  reliabil- 
ity when  needed. 

In  the  present  Snap  effort  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  Its  staff  must  be 
commended  for  having  the  plants  available 
for  projected  flight  programs.  In  fact,  these 
Snap  projects  were  initiated  2  full  years 
before  sputnik.  It  appears,  however,  that 
if  the  1  to  10  megawatt  units,  which  will 
be  needed  later  on.  are  to  be  ready  on  time, 
progranunatic  decisions  should  be  made  now. 

As  I  tmderstand  the  problem,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  not  yet  have  a  £>e- 
partment  of  Defense  or  NASA  requirement 
to  proceed  with  this  work.  I  am  aware  of 
nothing  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which 
says  that  the  AEC  needs  formal  requirements 
from  another  agency  to  conduct  nuclear  re- 
search and  development  but  I  may  be  miss- 
ing something.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  Conunlsslon  should  proceed  Independent 
of  a  requirement  from  another  agency  If  the 
research  and  development  ai^>ears  to  be 
necessary  and  desirable. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  urgency  of  this 
effort,  consideration  should  be  given  to  sev- 
eral alternate  technical  approaches. 

PLtJTO     PKOJECT 

Let's  look  at  the  Pluto  program. 

The  AEC  has  been  developing  a  nuclear 
ramjet  engine  in  Project  Pluto.  When  de- 
veloped this  engine  would  propel  a  very 
low  altitude,  strategic,  supersonic  missile. 

In  the  1960's.  when  the  nuclear  powers 
of  the  world  will  be  looking  to  defenses 
against  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
the  possession  of  a  high  speed,  low  level 
missile  with  relatively  unlimited  range 
could  be  meaningful,  In  flight  it  avoids  radar 
detection  and  confuses  the  defenses. 

Of  course,  the  pros  and  cons  of  all  this 
are  up  to  our  defense  and  strategic  planners. 
It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  or  not  this 
"mixed  force  concept"  of  providing  super- 
sonic low  level  capability  Is  important. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  this  missile 
gets  a  fair  test  and  Is  objectively  evaluated. 
I  have  heard  It  said  that  It  can't  compete 
•gainst  a  manned  aircraft  in  a  selection  proc- 
ess because  of  the  emotional  attachment  of 
some  planners  for  airplanes.  I  would  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  been  through  situations  like  this 
nuclear  ramjet  selection  before.  It  would 
seem  almost  Impossible  to  Identify  someone 
in  a  position  of  responsibility  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  who  can  make  a  clear- 
cut  decision  on  whether  to  go  forward  or 
not.  This  decision  must  be  made  and  there 
should  be  definition  of  the  urgency  which 
stUTOunds  the  development  of  this  capabil- 
ity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  system  should  be 
programed  for  early  demonstration  and  ac- 
tual production  of  large  numbers  postponed 
until  it  can  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of 
experimental  data.  Why  not  end  the  delay 
and  program  an  early  flight  demonstration? 

OTHER  AEC  PROGRAMS 

Some  decisionmaking  Is  also  overdue  in 
Other  programs. 

You  know  of  the  Joint  Committee's  efforts 
to  promote  the  use  of  nuclear  plants  at 
remote  locations   like  Antarctica  or   Green- 


land. This  could  save  considerable  money  by 
providing  more  economic  electric  power. 
This  isn't  a  case  of  breaking  through  tech- 
nical frontiers.  It's  more  a  case  of  breaking 
through  bureaucratic  blockades  or  budgetary 
blockheads. 

Senator  Jackson  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Antarctic  powerplants  are  a  classic  example 
of  bureaucratic  paralysis.  Everybody  seem- 
ingly favored  the  projects,  but  nobody  would 
sponsor  them  or  put  up  the  money — except 
the  Joint  Committee.  Moreover,  apparently 
no  one  In  the  executive  branch  profited  from 
last  year's  experience.  We  have  gathered 
informally  that  neither  the  Navy,  the  AEC,  or 
the  Budget  Bureau  has  included  any  Ant- 
arctic reactors,  or  other  reactors  for  remote 
sites.  In  their  1962  budget  requests. 

This  problem  of  the  remote  site  reactors 
must  be  faced  and  It  will  be. 

Nuclear -powered  airplanes  remain  a  fron- 
tier  application.  After  all  this  time  and 
effort  we  must  program  a  flight  test.  The 
test  need  not  be  tied  to  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular strategic  mission.  Just  demonstrat- 
ing this  technology  would  be  a  thing  of 
value — the  applications  will  follow.  Things 
like  using  the  nuclear -powered  airplane  as 
a  missile  platform,  or  In  connection  with 
anti-submarine-warfare  patrols,  are  not  un- 
realistic. Too  many  years  have  passed.  We 
should  set  a  date  for  flight  test  now  and 
have  the  technical  program  and  technical 
supervision  to  assure  success. 

Several  research  and  development  efforts 
are  underway  which  Involve  the  direct  con- 
version of  nuclear  heat  to  electricity  through 
such  things  as  thermoelectric  and  ther- 
mionic conversion.  It  Is  hard  to  forecast 
what  role  direct  conversion  will  play  In  cen- 
tral station  power  generation,  but  some  think 
the  first  applications  would  be  at  remote 
substations  or  booster  stations.  It's  hard 
to  forecast  on  this  one,  but  greater  efli- 
clencles  and  more  applications  are  going  to 
evolve. 

Allied  to  this  is  nuclear-magneto-hydro- 
dynamlc  (MHD)  generation  of  electricity. 
I  have  been  told  the  technology  of  the  nu- 
clear rocket  will  be  applicable  to  nuclear 
MHD,  and  It  seems  good  to  note  that  the 
rocket  work  will  contribute  directly  to  this 
and  other  civilian  power  programs.  I  would 
hope  this  prospect  Is  being  studied. 

ROLE    OF    AEC    LABORATORIES 

When  it  comes  to  frontiers  like  harnessing 
the  thermonuclear  reactions  and  those 
things  which  require  significant  invention 
befc«"e  they  can  be  beneficially  applied,  I 
can  only  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
national  laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  These  should  remain  fixed  and 
permanent  national  Institutions  with  the 
ability  to  make  a  massive  assault  on  ad- 
vanced scientific  problems. 

Of  recent  years  some  have  pitted  the  lab- 
oratories against  industry  in  a  fictitious 
competition.  The  national  laboratories  of 
the  AEC  are  not  competitors  of  Industry 
Their  primary  role  is  to  do  advanced  re- 
search and  development.  Industry  auto- 
matically benefits  from  their  pioneering  ef- 
forts. If  the  laboratCH-les  were  weakened, 
fewer  programs  would  be  ready  for  industrial 
participation.  The  national  laboratories  are 
a  benefit  to  industry. 

The  Joint  Committee  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  remain  in  agreement  on 
the   vital    role   of   the   laboratories. 

ROLE    OF    INDUSTRY 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  when 
I  speak  of  the  role  of  the  AEC  labOTatorles, 
I  by  no  means  downgrade  the  role  of  In- 
dustry. We  on  the  Joint  Committee  want 
to  encourage  a  growing,  healthy,  and  com- 
petiUve  atomic  industry.  We  dont  want  It 
to  end  up  with  one  or  two  giants  dominat- 
ing a  weakened  Industrial  effort.  Nor  do  we 
want  the  work  spread  so  thin  that  It  is  Im- 
possible to  have  a  nucletis  of  talent  stifflcleci 
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to  do  an  adequat*  Job.     This  reqvilree  tech- 
nical  and   miuiagerlal   Judgment   of   a   high 

order 

I  believe  you  ar«  »w»re  of  one  fleld  which 
the  Joint  Committee  haa  pioneered  That  Is 
ail  affirmative  effort  to  obtain  advice  and  In- 
formation from  Industry  itself  as  well  as 
other  groups.  Including  scientists  and  labor 
Th!3  has  been  accomplished  thn>Ui<h  su-h 
means  as  our  "203"  hearings  on  the  state 
of  the  Industry  through  Informal  s^mlnirs 
and  meetings,  throxigh  panels  of  .HinsuUants. 
and  by  Individual  visits  and  discussions 
All  of  this  Is  to  the  good  In  my  rpltuon 
And  I  am  glad  to  say  that  m  recent  years 
the  AEC  has  followed  suit 

AEC    AOMIWISTRATK'N 

Finally  a  word  on  adm'nistration  and 
management.  For  years  we  on  the  Joint 
Committee  labored  to  get  mutuil  aifref- 
ment  with  AXC  on  program  obj.xrtlves  <uid 
methods  We  have  made  cou.siderabie  prog- 
ress in  this  direction,  buf  scmethin,?  still 
seems  to  be  mUslng.  It  still  takes  AEC 
far  too  long  to  develop  and  rccomm<^nd 
projects  and  still  longer  to  get  con.struc- 
tlon  started  after  authorization.  The  ABC 
nnally  began  to  recognize  tnls  problem  >f 
long  leadtlme  more  than  a  year  a^-o  But 
I  regret  to  say  tbat  progress  Is  itiU  too 
slow 

And  now.  niy  friends,  we  have  t.dked 
mostly  tonight  of  the  technological  chal- 
lenges of  the  sixties.  Behind  those  fron- 
tiers, there  looms  the  grim  .md  threa'en- 
Ing  challenges  of  a  vigorous  and  dangerous 
Ideology.  Its  shadow  has  .^ircidj  enk;ulfed 
most  of  the  land  mass  of  the  European  and 
Asian  Continents.  Another  grim  shadow 
stretches  out  south  of  Europe  to  a  land 
of  teeming  and  reatlesa  millions  In  an- 
other century  we  were  wont  t4)  refer  to  It 
as  the  "Dark  Continent."  In  this  cf-n- 
tury — yes.  In  thla  decade — we  see  the  dark- 
ness of  communism  threatening  these  new 
colonial  nations.  A  darkness  not  of  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin,  but  a  growing  cloud 
which  seeks  to  snuff  out  the  lights  of  the 
mind— the  torches  of  dignity   and    freedom. 

I  trust  that  we.  of  this  genenitlon  work- 
ing as  we  plan  to  wix\.  on  the  technological 
challenges  of  the  sixties,  will  n-^'  be<ome 
so  engroased  with  our  pursuit  of  the  ec(>nom- 
Ical  kilowatt  that  we  forget  the  gre  .:  :cle.  >;.>>,' - 
leal  challenge  which  lcK>ms  alw.iys  behind 
the  technological  frontiers  of  the  sixties 

Let  us  resolve  to  acquit  ourselves  so  that 
future  historians  will  write.  "They  s<ilved 
the  problems  of  the  sixties  and  they  also 
laid  the  foundation  in  the  20th  century 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  " 


EARL  WARREN'S  FELLOW  TRAVEL- 
ERS SMEAR  JOHN  BIRCH  SO- 
CIETY 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  thi5  point  m  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  week.s 
Members  of  this  House  havo  been 
inundated  with  letters  from  thoughtful 
Amei-lcans  who  are  clamoring  to  bring 
about  the  impeachment  of  Earl  Warren. 
This  movement  has  been  spearheaded  by 
the  John  Birch  Society,  a  nationwide 
organization  of  patriotic  Americans 
whose  dedication  to  their  country 
Is  epitomized  In  their  aim  to  bring  about 
"less  government,  more  responsibility, 
and  a  better  world  to  live  In. "     It  is 


significant  that  althtiuKh  the  John  Biich 
Society  is  more  than  2  years  old.  it  has 
been  almost  completely  Ignored  by  the 
pres^  unul  itii  recent  all-out  drive  to 
unpeach  the  Chit-f  Ju.stice.  Recently  tlie 
John  Birch  Society  iia.s  been  disparaged 
by  Tiii.e  niaga/ine  and  by  Members  of 
the  other  Chamber  of  this  Congress. 
'Iliese  charcT.-s  and  their  poisonous 
.sources  will  be  discu'sed  m  detail  and 
their  origin  disclosed. 

The  John  Bach  Society,  lid  by  lUs 
couraKfous  and  perceptive  fuunder. 
Robett  Wflrh.  of  Belmont.  Ma-ss  ,  has 
leveled  the  full  force  of  its  attack  uiH)n 
one  of  the  most  inept  poseurs  who  has 
fver  WTrn  the  rnbes  of  Chief  Ju-^tid- 
Earl  Warren  had  no  judicial  oxin-rience 
before  he  attaaic-d  the  hiKhfit  judnial 
uflice  m  oixr  Republic  He  rtceivt-d  tins 
honor  as  a  reward  for  deliveruig  the 
voU's  of  tlie  State  of  California  to  the 
late  misguided  F'..s»nhuwer  n'«:me  The 
audacity  of  the  Warren  Court  has  finally 
aroused  a  large  portion  of  our  leth;vrv;ic 
and  complacent  population.  Americans 
who  had  taken  our  freedoms  for  granted 
liave  ai  Uist  begun  to  realize  tJiat  only 
renewed  vigilance  will  preserve  our  fiei- 
doms  in  a  world  that  is  rapidly  being 
swallo'.vf'd  up  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy. 

Few  people  who  scoffed  at  southcrr.rrs 
and  their  resistance  to  the  Sujireine 
Court  ii'cision  of  May  17.  1954.  realised 
the  real  significance  of  the  death  k.n.  11 
which  was  sounded  for  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  on  that  fateful  day. 
The  is^ue  at  stake  was  not  the  rik'ht  of 
States  to  run  their  schooLs  ii.s  each  Stare 
deemed  best  for  its  o'aii  particular  iieetl^ 
Actually,  on  May  17.  1954.  the  Supreme 
Court  a.'5.sumed  the  authority  to  nullify 
S'ate  boundaries  and  to  makn  laws  by 
judicial  decision. 

Tlie  i.ssue  has  been  clouded  by  the 
aruument.s  of  idealistic  and  social- 
minded  person.s  Now,  however,  hu- 
manitarians who  or.ce  hailed  the  de- 
cision as  a  broad  inu-rpretatmn  of  the 
Constitution  are  becinning  to  perceive 
its  frii:hteninp  implication.':  They 
realize  now  that  the  deci.-;ion  of  May  17, 
1954.  was  a  part  of  a  pattern  des;„'ned 
to  weaken  and  gradually  prostrate  our 
entire  governmental  structure.  A  re- 
view of  the  decisions  of  the  Warren 
Court  establishes  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  while  the  interests  of 
thf>  United  States  have  been  grossly 
abused,  the  interests  of  our  enemies 
have  been  handled  most  tenderly  The 
rep<jrt  of  the  American  Bar  A.v-oc;a- 
tions  Special  Conunitt^e  on  Communist 
Tactics.  Strategy,  and  Objectives,  pub- 
lished in  1958,  illustrates  this  .s<ilicitude 
for  the  enem.y  in  simple  and  graphic 
terms.  Since  the  publication  of  the  re- 
port, additional  decisions  of  the  Warren 
Court  merely  aggravate  its  concern  to 
protect  tlif  termites  in  our  muLst 

Why  should  not  the  Juhn  Birch  So- 
ciety attack  Farl  Warren?  That  he  i.s 
unfit  to  fill  his  high  {Hjsition  is  attested 
to  by  his  own  colleagues,  whose  dis- 
sentin:  opinions  show  that  even  his 
fellow  Justices  hold  no  high  opinion  of 
their  Chief's  qualifications  for  his  grave 
responsibility.  Piiceless  rights,  explicit 
in  our  Constitution,  have  been  snatched 
from  our  people  by  Earl  Warren  and  his 


cohorts.  The  list  Is  an  appalling  one. 
Many  rifjht.s.  guaranteed  by  the  sover- 
eiKn  States  in  framing  the  Constitution, 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  from  the  States. 
When  the  members  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  protested  this  Courts  usurpa- 
tion, as  Ls  their  right  and  duly  as  loyal 
American  citizens,  Time  magazine,  t ! 
March  10.  carried  a  slurring  account  of 
the  society  and  its  founder  It  is  curi- 
ous to  note  the  similarity  of  the  article 
m  Time  to  an  article  publLshed  about 
a  week  previous  to  its  appearance,  in 
i\'ople  s  World,  a  west  coast  publica- 
tion. Peoples  World,  as  \eriried  by  the 
research  staff  of  tlie  Senate  Internal 
Security  Sub<'ommittee.  is  the  ofRcial  or- 
e.vn  of  the  Communist  Party  on  tlie  west 
coiust  In  its  i.ssue  for  February  125,  1961. 
appeared  an  article  describing  the  John 
li'.ich  Society.  It  characterizes  the 
chai)ters  of  th.e  society  as  "cells.  "  and 
states  that  the  society  was  named  for 
John  Birch,  'a  U.S.  Army  captain,  who 
Is  suppo.sed  to  have  died  in  China  10  days 
after  V-J  Day  Welch  blames  his  death 
on  Chinese  Communists  '  The  Com- 
munists' organ  also  states: 

On  Welch's  cnuni  U  are  such  veteran  ene- 
inifs  of  democr.^tlc  rights  as  Dean  Clarrnre 
MiiMon,  T  Coleman  Andrews.  forn.cr  In- 
(  rue  t.ix  ro'.lector;  SprulUe  Br.iden,  former 
L.itm  American  "experl"  of  the  U  S  Slate  !>•- 
partinent  and  Adolphe  Menjon,  unt-.-ivury 
relic  of  the  House  Un-American  raid  on 
H')iiywi>iKl 

It  seems  stranf.e  that  Time  ma^a.'ine, 
with  its  extensive  research  department. 
;  hould  liave  u.sed  lanrua^;e  and  example ^ 
.so  Similar  to  the  above  description  in 
attackmi^  the  John  Birch  Society. 
Time's  article  carried  the  same  three 
names  in  listing  the  council  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  And  yet  there  are  27 
members  of  the  cninril  of  the  John  Birch 
Society,  all  of  whom  are  unquestionably 
patriotic.  Wliy  did  not  Time  magazine 
see  fit  to  name  additional  members  of 
the  council?  Is  it  possible  that  Time  was 
content  with  a  mere  rehash  of  the  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  a  Communist  pub- 
lication? In  iLs  efTort  to  smear  the  so- 
ciety, why  did  not  Time  verify  the  fact 
that  Juhn  Birch  was  an  Army  captain 
uho  .served  with  honor  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Claire  Chennault?  That 
John  Birch's  death  was  mysteriously 
hushed  up  by  this  Government  has  t)een 
established  by  pain.staktnu  research. 
Naturally,  the  Communist  Party  is  anx- 
ious to  discredit  the  record  of  an  Amer- 
ican hero  who  was  slain  by  Chinese  Com- 
munists 10  days  after  the  Communi.ts 
Joined  the  United  States  as  allies.  Why 
IS  Time  mai,'azine  anxious  to  discredit 
the  on^anization  that  bears  his  name  in 
words  .so  strangely  similar  to  those  used 
by  a  Communist  publication? 

It  IS  ikU  surprising,  Mr  Speaker,  when 
one  sees  the  appallinc  list  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  arc  crippling  our 
State  and  National  deferuscs  auainst  the 
Communist  conspiracy,  that  the  very  or- 
ganization that  is  alerting  our  people  to 
this  menace  should  be  attacked  by  the 
Communist  oruan  It  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  a  magazine  like  Time,  which 
purports  to  expose  and  attack  commu- 
nism, should  publish  an  article  so  amaz- 
ini.;ly   similar   to   that  of   a  Communist 
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publication  which  attadcs  loyal  Amer- 
icans. 

I  enclose  herewith.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
answer  to  the  slanderous  article — ^whkh 
appeared  in  lime  magarine — by  Mr. 
Hry  t<m  Barron  over  radio  station  WEAM. 
Wa.shington.  on  Sunday,  March  19,  1961, 
titled  "Operation  Washington."  and 
marked  "Exhibit  1."  I  also  enclose  the 
distinguished  names  of  the  illustrious 
Americans  who  form  the  council  of  the 
John  Birch  So<:iety  UUed  "Exhibit  2." 
along  with  the  committee  of  endorsers 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  marked  "Ex- 
hibit 3."    Mr  Sfieaker,  one  has  said: 

But  un  one   mai:'s  soul   it  hath  broken. 

A  light  that  dc  th  not  depart; 
And    his    look,   or   a   word   he   hath   qx>ken 

Wrought  flame  in  another  man's  heart. 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 

EXHIBTT    1 

Opkkatiun  Washington — Radio  Station 
WKAM 

( A  weekly  conunentary  on  major  erenta  tram 

the   Nation's   Capital:    Commentator,   ICr. 

Bryton  Barron,  Mar.  19.  1961) 

O)lonel  DiTMN.  I  canceled  my  scheduled 
broadcast  today  to  bring  you  Mr.  Bryton 
Barron  with  a  ser.Bational  expose  of  how  the 
Communist  apparatus  la  able  to  spread  Ita 
pcjlson  and  how  ^oyal  Americans  ■ometlmes 
unvlttingly  lend  themselTes  to  Ita  propa- 
ganda and  smear  campaigns     Mr.  Barron. 

Mr  BAJtaoN  First  permit  me  to  thank  you. 
Colonel  Dunn,  for  relinquishing  your  time 
on  this  program  today  so  that  I  might  give 
uur  listeners  one  of  the  most  shocking  pieces 
of  evidence  of  Oxnmunist  activity  and  in- 
fluence in  this  country  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  since  the  days  at  Alger  Hlas 
and  the  Yalta  betrayal.  The  specifics  which 
I  bring  you  are  up  until  this  very  moment 
unknown  to  the  American  public  at  large. 
Unfortunately,  If  we  may  Judge  from  what 
we  read  In  a  national  news  magazine,  In 
the  CoNcaassioNAL  Rxooas  of  dlscusElons  on 
the  noor  of  the  Senate,  and  in  certain  news- 
papers, we  may  conclude  that  a  lot  of  good 
people  have,  indeed,  fallen  for  a  piece  of 
Cummunlst  pro;'>aganda — hook,  line,  and 
sinker.  For  thj.t  reason  wk  are  inviting 
representatives  of  the  press  and  certain  Sen- 
ators and  Meml>«rs  of  Oongreas  to  listen 
with  you  at  this  time  to  what  I  have  to 
reveal. 

Let  me  begin  by  referring  to  an  article 
whlrh  appeared  In  the  People's  World  for 
Ftbruary  25,  19(il.  The  People's  World,  I 
am  advised  by  the  research  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  la  the 
'ifflclal  org.-in  of  the  Communist  Party  on  the 
west  coast  Pleii^e  note  this:  the  People's 
World,  as  it£  tit:e  might  suggest,  has  been 
cited  by  congressional  report  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  the  Cormnunlst  Party  In  America. 
Tlie  article  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  I 
will  quote  lu  full  In  a  moment.  Is  entitled: 
Enter  (from  stige  right)  the  John  Birch 
SDclrty  '•  Note.  too.  the  date — February  25, 
1961— for  tt  la  the  flrst  In  an  amazing  chro- 
nology. The  next  date  in  this  chronology 
is  about  a  week  later,  when  an  article  In  a 
werkly  news  magazine,  using  some  of  the 
same  wording  as  the  Communist  organ  and 
presenting  much  of  the  same  point  of  View, 
was  Included  In  the  postdated  Issue  of  that 
m.^gri7lne  of  March  10.  On  March  8.  by  which 
date  the  Issue  of  the  magazine  was  In  the 
hands  of  subscrlljers,  a  US.  Senator  put  the 
rphash  of  the  Communist  theme  into  the 
CoNt;REssioNAL  IlEcoaD  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  on  the  floar  of  the  Senate.  And  then 
one  of  the  wire  news  services,  with  equal 
naivete,  picked  up  the  tale  and  spread  it  all 
over  the  country,  apparently  never  taking  the 
time  to  check  the  source.  Even  a  respected 
Wiishlngton    newspaper    was    on    March    IS 
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moved  to  hasty  and  vuiwarranted  editorial 
comment. 

If  this  were  the  first  time  this  sort  of 
thing  had  happened  In  our  country.  If  this 
were  the  only  time  that  presumably  well- 
meaning  Americans  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  a  transmission  belt  for  Coonmunisl: 
propaganda,  it  would  be  bad  enough.  But 
•very  trained  obeerver  knows  full  well  that 
the  American  people  are  constantly  being 
brainwashed  In  this  fashion.  So  it  behooves 
us  to  examine  thla  typical  but  flagrant  case 
to  see  how  this  brainwashing  Is  ciinied  on. 
If,  when  I  get  through,  many  of  our  listen- 
ers are  still  dispoeed  to  parrot  the  Commie 
line  in  this  matter,  then  heaven  help  us  as  a 
Nation. 

So  now  I  will  quote  verbatim  from  the 
article  which  aet  the  Communist  transmls- 
alon  belt  in  motion.  I  would  personally  be 
one  of  the  last  to  dig  up  garbage  such  as 
what  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  aut  since 
others  have  already  presented  it  under  a 
seemingly  respectable  label,  you  an;  entitled 
to  get  it  straight.  Please  remen.  ber  that 
what  I  read  is  the  Communist  line,  from 
the  so-called  People's  World  for  the  25th  of 
last  month — and  that  virtually  every  word 
of  it  is.  as  you  might  expect,  ridiculous  be- 
yond description.     So  I  read: 

"Los  Anozlzs.— Suburbein  newspaper  col- 
umnists have  been  devoting  unea.»y  atten- 
tion recently  to  an  organization  }:nown  as 
the  John  Birch  Society,  apparently  a  well- 
heeled  outfit  spawned  by  the  cold  war. 

"The  society's  founder  Is  Robert  Welch,  71 
(here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  note  that 
this  first  attempted  statement  cf  fact  is 
typically  inaccurate,  for  Mr.  Welch  Is  10  years 
younger  than  the  age  Indicated ) ,  a  retired 
Boston,  Mass.,  candy  manufactiijer,  who 
set  up  the  organization  Decembej-  9,  1958, 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Neither  the  date  nor 
place  seem  to  be  of  significance  but  the  so- 
ciety's 'cell'  method  of  organizing  (here 
let  me  state  parenthetically  that  the  term 
'cell'  Is  purely  a  Communist  attempt  to 
misrepresent  what  Is  normal  in  the  forma- 
tion of  patriotic  and  fraternal  organizations, 
namely,  the  setting  up  of  local  'chapters,' 
which  Is  the  term  used  by  the  Jcihn  Birch 
Society)  and  the  role  of  Its  founder  seems 
to  have  aroused  misgivings. 

"Welch,  who  Is  described  as  the  absolute 
boss  of  the  society,  was  born  In  North  Caro- 
lina, finished  the  university  there,  spent  2 
years  at  Annapolis  and  another  1!  at  Har- 
vard.    He's  lived  In  Boston  since  1919. 

"  'Democracy  is  merely  a  deceptl\  e  phrase," 
Welch  proclaimed  on  one  ocasslon  'a  weap- 
on  of    dcmagogery.    and    a   perennial   fraud. 

"Welch  seems  to  have  taken  frigf.t  at  some 
of  the  liberal  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  his  cells  were  commanded  to 
wield  pens  in  a  letterwrlting  campaign  call- 
ing for  the  impeachment  of  Chiof  Justice 
Warren. 

"Welch  also  tackled  the  Eisenhower  men- 
ace to  free  enterprise.  He  thinks  Milton 
Elsenhower,  brother  of  the  former  President, 
was  a  Communist,  and  it  is  'his  £.rm  belief 
that  Dwlght  Eisenhower  is  a  dedicated, 
conscious  agent  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy." 

"That  appeared  In  a  1958  booklet.  'The 
Politician,'  written  by  W'elch,  which  seems 
to  have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 
after  being  seen  by  a  few  leaders  of  the 
movement  (parenthetically  let  me  note  that 
no  such  book  was  published;  the  Commies 
are  trying  to  drag  in  some  private  views  of 
Mr.  Welch  penned  long  before  the  society  was 
formed  and  in  no  way  tied  to  its  piurposes). 

"Said  Bill  Sumner,  In  the  Pasadena  Inde- 
pendent (and  this  inclusion  by  the  Com- 
miee  la  surprising)  :  'Locally,  and  in  this 
area,  the  society  seems  to  be  attracting  men 
and  women  of  some  substance.  It  would 
not  pay  to  riinmita  them  as  a  group  of  fa- 
natics and  crackpots  worthy  only  of  a  pass- 
ing snort.' 


"Besides  Pasadena,  tlie  society  has  picked 
up  recruits  in  Santa  Barbara.  Significantly, 
both  communities  are  dominated  by  the  re- 
tired well-to-do. 

"On  Welch's  council  are  (and  now  note 
these  cliaracterlzatlons  of  outstanding  Amer- 
icans) such  veteran  enemies  of  democratic 
rights  as  Dean  Clarence  Manlon.  T.  Coleman 
Andrews,  former  income  tax  collector; 
Spruille  Braden.  former  Latin-American  'ex- 
pert' of  the  UJS.  State  E>epartment.  and 
Adolph  Menjou,  unsavory  relic  of  the  House 
Un- American's  raid  on  Hollywood. 

"Recruiting  is  done  at  house  meetings  by 
means  of  a  4-hour  movie  on  which  Welch 
appears  alone  and  explains  why  there  must 
be  complete  obedience  to  the  leader.  That, 
he  says,  will  keep  out  Communists  and 
others  who  might  create  dissent. 

"Each  cell  has  Its  director  who  in  turn  con- 
sults with  a  district  director  monthly  who 
transmits  orders  from  above.  Directives  also 
approved  In  the  monthly  John  Birch  Bulle- 
tin, edited  by  Welch. 

"Letterwrlting  to  public  officials  and  to 
newspapers  has  been  the  main  activity  of  the 
society  but  lately  its  attention  has  turned  to 
the  PTA,  which  Welch  feels  Is  too  much  to 
the  left. 

"The  society  is  named  for  John  Birch,  a 
U.S.  Army  captain  who  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  China  10  days  after  V-J  Day.  Welch 
blnmes  his  death  on  Chinese  Communists." 

So  there  you  have  the  Commie  line. 

What  I  have  Just  read,  particularly  the 
more  blatant  portions,  will  sound  very  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  read  a  similar  article  In  a 
V, cckly  news  magazine.  In  the  latter  we 
fir.d,  for  example,  the  same  use  of  the  Com- 
n^'inict  terra  "cell";  there,  too,  we  find  the 
,'Mro  Individuals  mentioned — Dean  Manlon, 
Spruille  Braden,  and  Adolph  Menjou — whom 
the  People's  World  has  listed  disparagingly, 
but  whom  you  and  I  know  as  able  and  dedi- 
cated Americans  among  the  many  connected 
with  the  John  Birch  Society.  Why,  if  the 
weekly  magazine  did  any  research  at  all  in 
the  m.itter,  did  they  include  only  names 
which  the  Commies  mentioned?  Why,  for 
example,  did  they  not  include  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Cushlng.  Archbishop  of  Boston? 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  what  the  latter  has 
written:  "I  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  m^ore  dedicated  anti-Conmiunlst 
in  the  country  than  Robert  Welch.  I  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  him  to  you  and  en- 
dorse his  John  Birch  Society." 

The  m.igr.7lne  article  mentioned  does  add 
one  thing  to  the  contribution  of  the  Peo- 
ple's World.  It  tells  tis  in  its  not-to-be 
imitated  style  that  "one  Chicago  conserv- 
ative" does  not  favor  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety. Interestingly  enough,  the  magadne 
does  not  give  us  the  name  of  the  one  critic. 
That  is  hardly  impressive. 

When  Senator  Yotjng,  of  Nca-th  Dakota, 
unwittingly  gave  further  circulation  to  Com- 
mie propaganda,  he  did  say,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  that  in  his  State  the  John  Birch 
Society  "has  among  Its  members  some  of 
the  most  able  and  influential  people  in  each 
community."  That  much  would  certainly 
check  with  my  own  observation  In  many 
areas  where  I  have  been. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  broadcast, 
however,  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  John  Birch  Society.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  society  stands  for  can.  I 
am  sure,  find  its  objectives  and  purposes 
clearly  set  forth  In  the  manual  or  bluebook 
of  the  society.  Certainly  one  should  not 
txu-n  to  the  Communist  People's  World,  or 
any  of  its  dupes  for  guidance  on  matters  of 
high  patriotic  purpose.  I  see  no  occasion 
to  dig  into  the  private  writings  of  Mr. 
Welch — that  is,  of  course,  unless  one  wishes 
to  somehow  divert  and  distract  attention, 
for  example,  from  the  movement  to  impeach 
Earl  Warren — for  Mr.  Welch  Is  probably  as 
much  entitled  as  the  rest  of  us  to  his  private 
opinions.     It   HI  behooves  so-called   liberals 
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who  are  always  wanting  us  to  forget  the 
paat  of  certain  of  their  spokesmen  to  now 
dig  up  and  garbU  the  prlTste  thinking  of 
Robert  Welch  ye*n  prior  to  the  founding  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.  It  is  Just  another 
phase  of  the  smear  tactics  of  which  we 
speak.  However.  If  anybody  wants  to  argue 
the  point,  let  me  remind  htm  that  2  years 
or  more  ago,  when  the  Mew  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Poet,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  White  House,  were  Uvlshlng  their 
praise  on  Pldel  Castro,  as  the  savior  of  Cuba, 
our  friend  Robert  Welch  was  one  of  the 
very  few  In  America  who  had  the  insight,  and 
the  courage,  to  describe  that  Rfd  puppet  m 
print  for  exactly  what  he  waa  Let  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  challenge  Mr 
Welch's  Judgment  on  current  issues  put  that 
in  thei'  pipes  and  snu>ke  it. 

Why  at  this  time,  why  at  this  ni  .ment 
In  our  history,  2  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  John  Birch  Society,  and  several  years 
after  the  private  writings  which  they  distort. 
do  the  Commies  and  their  dupes  now  seek  to 
discredit  Mr.  Welch  and  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety? This  question  Is  a  fundamental  one: 
It  strikes  to  the  rery  heart  of  what  we  h.^ve 
to  say  tcxlay.  The  answer  Is  clear,  even  from 
the  article  which  I  read  you  The  John 
Birch  Society  under  Mr.  Welch  s  leadership 
has  Inspired  thousands  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans to  protest  against  the  trend  of  ti-.e  War- 
ren Court  decisions  In  recent  years  All  over 
the  Nation  there  Is  a  mounting  demand  fir 
the  Impeachment  of  Earl  Warren  And  the 
Commies  are  Qghting  back  for  him.  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue,  but  with  lies  ar.d 
smears,  as  we  see. 

To  those  who  are  active  In  the  nationwide 
movement  to  effect  a  housecleaning  of  the 
Warren  Court,  this  is  all  as  heartening  as  u 
should  be  revealing  to  the  public  at  Large 
The  demand  for  Impeachment  Is  really  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  A  mouthpiece  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  America  has  rushed  to 
Warren  8  aid.  You  may  respond  accordingly, 
more  certain  than  ever  of  the  need  to  press 
for  Impeachment. 

One  other  thought  In  closing  The  shock- 
ing demonstration  of  Communist  Influence 
on  thinking  in  this  country,  which  I  have 
revealed  today  In  a  specific  instance,  should 
help  alert  some  who  might  otherwise  be 
duped.  Watch  to  see  how  many  nf  your 
friends  simply  (Murrot  the  Commie  line  In 
this  matter. 

This  Is  Bryton  Barron  concluding  and 
saying     Thank  you  " 

Colonel  Dunn.  Thank  you  Mr  Barron. 
You  have  been  listening  to  Mr  Bryton  Bar- 
ron, veteran  of  2<J  years  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  author  of  Inside  the  State 
Department,"  which  can  be  purchased  from 
The  Bookmailer.  Box  101,  Murray  Hill  Sta- 
tion, New  York  18.  NY. 

This  Is  Colonel  Dunn  in  Washington 

KXUIBIT    2 

The  Council  or  the  John  Birch  Societt 

Each  of  the  men  listed  t>elow,  who  make 
up  our  council,  came  Into  the  S<x-lety  solely 
as  an  Individual,  representing  in  no  way 
any  other  group  or  organization  But  simply 
for  Identification,  we  have  given  each  n.-xme 
the  briefest  line  or  two  concerning  other 
connections,  or  past  accomplishments 

Dr.  N  E.  Adatnson,  Jr.  A  Boston  surgeon 
Assistant  Medical  Director  of  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  council. 

Mr  Thomas  J.  Anderson,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Farm  and  Ranch,  farm  paper  with 
1.300.000  circulation. 

Hon.  T.  Coleman  Andrews.  Former  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  of  the  United 
States.  Now  chairman  of  the  board  of  two 
large   (and  aflUlated)   Insurance  companies. 

Hon.  Sprullle  Braden.  Former  Ambassa- 
dor   to    several    countries,    former    Assistant 


Secretary    of    State        A     top    authority     on 
Latin  Amenc.in  <irT.4irs 

Col  Laurence  E  Bui;k<"r  Former  iiersoiml 
aide  to  Oen  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  for  fl'j 
years — during  the  Japanese  occupation,  the 
Korean  war,  and  Mac.\rthur»  early  months 
in  this  country  itfter  his  return 

Mr  F  Oano  Change  j)resl(leiit,  A  B 
Chance  Co  Centralia,  Mu  Former  presi- 
dent >f  Missouri  f'han>t)fr  of  Commerce  and 
of    Associated    Industries    of    Mi!>»ourl 

Mr  .S  J  Conner,  president  of  the  Con- 
roth  Co.  Chicago,  and  with  many  otiier 
bu.-smcss  Interests 

.Mr  Ralph  E  Davis  president  of  General 
Plant  Protection  C  >rp  »rid  affllluted  com- 
panies    Ij<»i    .fl;gele.ii 

Dr  S  M  Dnuikovi.  h  .lufhor  uf  T^'o 
Moscow  s  Trojan  Horse  Editor  In  chief  of 
Srpska  Borba  i  the  Serbian  .Struggle  i.  a 
weekly  newspaper,  publLshed  In  ChlCHgo.  with 
sl/able  circulation  in  3fi  countries 

Mr  Wm  J  CJrede  president  .>f  Clrede 
Foundries.  Inc  .  Milwaukee  Former  presi- 
dent of  the  Na'lonal  A-ssoclatlon  of  Manu- 
facturers and  former  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional  YMCA 

Mr  A  a  Helnsohn  Jr  President  Chero- 
kee MIII.H.  .SevlervUle  Tenn  Author  of 
■  One  Man  s  Fight  for  Freedom  "  A  very 
successful  manuf.icturer  and  a  very  dedi- 
cated patriot 

Dr  Granville  P  Knight  .^n  outstanding 
physician  and  pubUc-spi.-lted  citizen  of 
Santa  Barbara  Calif  Author  of  many 
scientific  papers,  especially  on  the  misuse  of 
chemlc.ils  and   adulterants   In   f(X>ds 

Mr  Fred  C  Koch.  president.  Rock 
Island  OH  <St  Refining  Co  Wichita,  Kans 
Strong  .siipp'>rter  of  m,iny  patroltlc  move- 
menrs.  and  especially  of  rlght-to-work 
legislation 

Mr  Alfred  Kohltjere  Wius  a  charter  mem- 
ber  of   our   council       Now   dec-eased 

Deiin  Clarence  M.mU.n  F'>rmer  dean  of 
Notre  Diime  Law  -Schiiol  In  1953  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  El.senhower.  Chairman 
of  a  Special  Ci>mmls,sl  -n  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relation.^  He  la'er  reslgi.ed  rather 
than  stop  crusading  for  the  Brlcker  amend- 
ment Founded  the  Manlon  Forum  which 
now  reaches  a  radio  audience  of  many  mil- 
lions every  week 

Mr  Prank  E  Miisland.  Jr  President  of  C 
H.  Masland  &  .Sons  icarpt-t  ni.^nufacturers  i  . 
Carlisle  Pa  A  lender  In  his  community 
and  State,  who  .serves  ii«  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  or  active  member  of  the  boards  of 
a  great  many  educatliinal.  philanthropic 
and  Industrial  organizations  Also  fanuius 
•as  an  explorer  of  out-of-the-way  places  in 
the  world 

Mr  N  Floyd  McOowtn  President,  W  T. 
Smith  Lumber  Co  ,  Chapman.  Ala  Active 
on  many  important  boards  of  national  or- 
ganizations and  enterprises 

Mr  W  B  McMillan  President  of  the 
Hussm.vnn  Refrigerator  Co  .  Kt  I^nils.  Mo 
An  outstanding  bu.slness  leader  Was,  next 
to  your  founder,  the  first  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society 

Dr  RevUo  P  Oliver  Professor  of  CKisskal 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  I'nlverslty 
of  Illinois  Recognl/ed  as  one  of  the  very 
top  scholars  In  .\merlca  In  his  field  Now 
botciming  rapidly  recognized,  nl.s<\  as  one  of 
the  ablest  speakers  on  the  .Americanist  side 
Mr  Cola  O  Parker  Former  President  of 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Co  Former  president 
of  the  National  .\Rsoclatlon  of  Manufac- 
turers More  recently.  US  employer  dele- 
gate a  stoutly  patriotic  and  embattled 
delegate  -to  the  International  Lab<~)r 
Organization 

Hon  M  T  Phelps  Former  chief  Justice 
of    the   Supreme   Court  of   Arizona. 

Mr  Louis  Ruthenburg  Formerly  presi- 
dent, then  chairman  of  the  Ixjard,  of  Ser- 
vel,  Inc  ,  EvansvUle.  Ind.  Former  president. 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce      Nt>w 


retired  except  as  an  industrial  consultant 
H.is  received  several  honorary  degrees  and 
three    Freed(jm    Foundation    awards. 

Mr  J  Nelson  Shepherd  President 
Midwest-Beach  Co  .  Sioux  Palls,  8  Dak.  An 
outstanding  citizen  and  strong  supporter  ot 
many  patriotic  causes. 

Mr  James  Simpson,  Jr  Was  a  chartei 
nieml>er  of  our  council      Now  deceased 

Mr  Robert  W  Stoddard.  President  ol 
Wyman-Gordon  Co  .  Worcester.  Mass  On 
board  of  directors  of  several  of  New  Eng- 
land's largest  businesses.  Including  Firs' 
National  Bank  of  B'^wton  HiiS  Just  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  Associated  Indus- 
tries ')f  Massachusetts  Active  on  the  boards 
of  rn.my  educational  and  philanthropic  in- 
btitutionfi 

Lt  Oen  Charles  B  Stone  III  U3AF  (re- 
tired) Succeeded  Gen  Claire  Chennault 
lis  Commander  of  our  14th  Air  Force  In  China 
nrir  end  of  World  War  II.  and  Is  lifetime 
honorary  chairman  uf  the  14th  Air  Forci' 
A.-8I  K-latlon 

Mr  Paul  H  Talbi-rt  President,  Paul  H 
I'.iibert  Co  Be.erly  Hills.  Calif.  One  of 
the  most  successful  Insurance  executives  in 
the  United  States  Also  one  of  the  most 
public  spirited  and  influential  citizens  of 
his  State  of  California 

Th>»  b.islc  function  of  the  council  Is 
threef<jld  (  1  i  To  show  the  stature  and 
standing  of  the  leadership  of  the  society. 
(Ji  to  give  your  founder  the  benefit  of  the 
councils  .idvlce  and  guidance,  both  In  pro- 
cedural or  organizational  matters,  and  In 
substantive  matters  of  policy,  and  (3 1  to 
select,  with  absolute  and  final  authority,  a 
successor  t«)  myself  as  head  of  the  John 
Birch  S<x-lety,  if  and  when  an  accident 
"suicide,"  or  anything  sufficiently  fatal  Ik 
arranged  for  me  by  the  Communists — or  I 
simply  die  In  bed  of  old  age  and  a  can- 
tankerous disposition  And  we  twlleve  that 
both  the  growth  and  the  efTecUveness  of  the 
8<Kiety  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  experi- 
ence ability  and  resolute  purptjse  of  so 
strong  a  governing  body. 


ExHisrr  3 

CoM.MrrTEP:  or  ENOoasras 

Now  In  prfKress  of  formation  For  sonic 
States  no  letters  of  Invitation  have  yet  gone 
out.  and  for  others — Texas  and  Wisconsin,  for 
Instance — they  have  Just  started.  But  ac- 
ceptances have  been  running  about  4  to 
1  against  regrets,  and  we  are  already  very 
proud  of  the  membership  of  this  committee 

Alab.ima     Lt    Gen    Edward  M   Almond. 

Arizona  Frank  Cullen  Brophy.  Clarence  J 
Duncan.  Mrs  V  M  Haldlman,  Edwin  Mc- 
EKjwell 

California  Prank  P  Adams  Mrs  Gertrude 
Derby  Bale,  Andrew  Brown,  Hon  Kit  Clardy 
WUllion  B  Coberly,  Jr  ,  William  W.  Cone 
C  M  Crawford,  Richard  H  Creel.  MD,  Mrs 
Helen  H  Garretson,  Francis  P  Graves,  D 
Hanson  Grubb,  J  H  Harris.  Rev.  Francis 
Kean.  Max  A  Koffman.  D.  B  Lewis,  Doane 
M  Lowery,  Mrs  Doris  A  Parks.  Sister  M 
M.irgiu-et   Patricia.   Ph    D  .   Ray   M    Spalding 

Connecticut  Philip  N  DumbrlUe.  Frank- 
lin Fiwrel.  Jr  .  Rev  Francis  E  Penton.  A 
Brooks  Harlow.  E  Merrill  Root,  E  L  Wie- 
gand 

District  of  Columbia  Brig  Gen  Bonner 
Fellers  Mrs  John  F  Gibson,  Jr  .  Rear  Adm 
Paulus  P  Powell,  Melchlor  F  R  .Savarese 
M  D  .  Vice  Adm    T    G    W    Settle, 

Florida  Mr  and  Mrs  Frederick  S  Ball- 
weg.  Mrs  A  Gray  BoylsUjn.  Thomas  Gasklns. 
Sydney  Houston.  Lt  Gen.  Sumter  L.  Lowry. 
Mrs    Florence  Post 

Georgia  Hugh  H  Armstrong,  Paul  K  Mc- 
Kenney,  Jr  ,   R.  Carter  Plttman. 

Hawaii     Mrs    George  P    Cooke. 

Idaho     J    H.  GIpson,  Sr 

Illinois  George  J,  Hess,  M  D  ,  W  A  Kates, 
Theodore  W  Miller,  Max  Pray,  W.  B.  Taylor. 
Jr  .  George  H    Williamson. 
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ludluna  James  Li.  Doenges,  M.D.,  Hugh  & 
n.imsey.  M.D. 

Iowa:  J.  S.  Klmmel.  Sr. 

Kansas;  Robert  D.  Love.  Hon.  Wlnt  Smith. 

Kentucky:  R.  8.  Logan. 

lx)ulslana:  John  U.  Ban*.  Dr.  Ifedford 
Evai^. 

Maryland:    George  O.  BIoqm. 

M.i&aitchusetts:  Eugene  H.  Clapp.  Miss 
Hope  Gray,  Hubert  W.  Kregeloh.  Charles  J. 
Lew  in  Robert  H  Montgomery,  Col.  W.  Bruce 
Plri.le,  Burton  A  Prince,  Miss  Olive  Slmes, 
Hodupy  Washburn. 

Michigan:  Mrs.  Harmon  L.  Brown,  Richard 
Durant,  Irving  E.  Ingraham,  Vernon  P. 
Johnson,  M  D. 

Mi-siiislppl .  TuUins  Brady. 

New  Jersey  Mrs  Frederick  Grlswold,  Jr.. 
Mark  M  Jones,  Rocs  Nichols,  Louis  S. 
Wrgryn.  M  D 

.Ni  w  Mexico:  George  3.  Richardson,  M.D. 

New  York  Mrs  Kenneth  C.  Craln,  Frank 
de  Ganahl.  E.  Alniworth  Eyre.  Norman  J. 
(iouid.  Merwin  K.  Hart.  Mrs.  Seth  Mllllkcn, 
r  I  PuJkinson,  Jr  .  Commodore  Frederick  Q. 
U.inlcke,  Archibald  B  Roosevelt,  George  M. 
ris.lale. 

Ohio:  Charles  W.  Pavey,  MD.,  Hon.  Gor- 
don H  Scherer. 

Oklahoma:  Olenn  O.  Young. 

Pennsylvania:  Frank  W.  Gaydosh,  Rev. 
Hii  hu-d  Glnder. 

Rhode  Island:  Robert  B  Dresser.  Norman 
D    M.icLeod 

South  Carolina:  James  L.  Coker,  Roger 
Mllllken.  Thomas  Parker,  M  D. 

Tennessre:  J.  P.  McCallie. 

Texas:  John  R.  Anderson.  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Ooldaton.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  Brig.  Oen.  W.  L. 
Lei>.  Edward  D  McKay.  M.D.,  MaJ.  Oen. 
W    G    Weaver.  Brig   Gen.  T.  P.  Wessels. 

Utah  Capt  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Abbot, 
Hon.  J  Bracken  Lee. 

Vermont     WIlHam  S  Schlamm. 

Virginia-  E  S.  Ulllard,  Matt  McKeon, 
C.ipt   R   W  Orrell. 

Washington:  P.  C.  Beealey.  Fred  M.  Har- 
ris. Col.  Tom  R   Hutton.  Harry  M.  Bobbins. 

Wisconsin:  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Graham,  Mrs. 
Robert  A    Murray.  Mrs    Norman  Skogstad. 

Wyoming    Dtin  Han.«;on,  A.  E.  Larson. 


LOSS  OF  JOBS  IN  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imoti-s  con.spnt  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Seely-Brown]  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Hv  -oKD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
\n  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Ohio? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  the  Representative  in  Congress  of  the 
area  which  once  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most textile-producing  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  I  speak  out  in  an- 
ru'.sh  over  the  Jobs  which  have  been 
lost;  and  in  greater  anguish  over  the  jobs 
for  Americans  in  the  textile-producing 
industries  that  are  continuing  to  be  lost 
with  an  appalling  momentum.  These 
are  jobs  which  never  will  be  recovered, 
not  only  in  my  State,  but  in  any  State, 
unless  emergency  action  is  taken,  and 
immediately,  to  save  this  Important  part 
of  our  domestic  economy  from  ruin. 

I  hope  and  exp>ect  to  be  joined  in  this 
appeal  by  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
also  serve  constituencies  which  are  fac- 
ing the  same  problem,  and  for  the  same 
reason — the  handing  over  of  our  market 
to  our  competitors,  with  the  aid  of  our 
lax  money. 


There  was  a  time,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  when  textile  production  accounted 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  of  the 
jobs  in  industry  in  my  district.  An  even 
greater  percentage  of  the  gross  product 
of  the  four  counties  of  Connecticut  that 
comprise  the  district  was  keyed  to  textile 
production. 

In  the  annals  of  textile  production  in 
this  country,  not  only  were  such  places 
as  Nonvich.  and  Willimantic,  and 
Danielson.  and  Putnam,  and  Wauregan 
names  that  had  real  meaning,  but  we 
had  also  our  Attawaugan,  and  Yantic, 
and  Baltic,  and  Jewelt  City,  and  Grosve- 
nor  Dale,  and  Moosup,  and  Oneco,  and 
Pawcatuk,  and  Rockville,  and  StafTord 
Springs,  and  Somers,  and  a  dozen  other 
places.  Some  of  these  were  one-industry 
mill  towns,  but  they  had  fame  beyond 
their  borders,  and  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  skill,  the  ingenuity,  the  dili- 
gence, and  resulting  therefrom,  the  pros- 
perity that  made  the  textile-producing 
industry  great. 

The  waniiig  of  textile  industry  em- 
ployment in  my  district  began  quite  a 
number  of  years  ago.  We  lost  jobs. 
mostly  in  cotton  textiles  and  the  process- 
ing of  manmade  fibers,  to  southern 
mill.c:. 

But  we  have  not  given  up.  and  will  not 
give  up.  We  are  not  afraid  of  southern 
competition.  In  my  district,  we  still 
count  textile  production  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  economy,  and  we  can- 
not be  prosperous  unless  there  can  be  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  things  can  and 
will  get  better  for  our  textile  mills. 

Yet,  unless  emergency  action  is  taken, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  under  the  authority  specifically 
vested  in  him  under  the  national  se- 
curity provisions  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  there  can  be  no  such  pros- 
pect that  thinrs  will  get  better.  In  fact, 
the  only  prospects  are  that  things  will 
get  so  much  wonse  that  American  tex- 
tile production  will  disaj^pear  entirely, 
as  a  profitable  enteriJrisc. 

There  has  been  no  letup  in  the 
sharply  rising  levels  of  textile  imports 
from  countries  where  workers'  wages  are 
at  rates  illegal  in  the  United  States. 
Cotton  cloth  and  cotton  yarn  imports 
are  representative  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  the  textile  industry. 

Not  only  are  our  cotton  textile  manu- 
facturers and  their  partners  in  produc- 
tion, their  employees,  competing  with 
low-wage  foreign  production,  they  are 
using  as  raw  material,  American  raw 
cotton  for  which  our  producers  pay  25 
percent  more  than  the  special  export 
prices  provided  to  foreign  mills.  Our 
Crovernmcnt  pays  a  support  price  to  cot- 
ton growers;  and  sells  the  cotton  to  our 
foreign  competitors  at  a  price  a  quarter 
off  what  the  raw  cotton  market  is  here. 

Such  raw  material  cost  and  wage  ad- 
vantages for  foreign  textile  manufac- 
turers, over  which  the  American  textile 
Industry  has  no  control  whatever,  place 
our  textile-producing  Industry  in  an  in- 
tolerable competitive  position. 

The  figures  tell  the  .story  so  that  any- 
body can  understand  it. 

In  1958  U.S.  imports  of  cotton 
cloth  were  approximately  142  million 
square  yards.     These  imports  increased 


to  242  million  square  yards  In  1959, 
nearly  doubling  from  the  already  high 
1958  level.  Cotton  cloth  imports  jumped 
to  a  new  record  high  of  455  million 
square  yards  in  1960. 

There  is  an  ominous  and  immistakable 
trend  in  this.  Not  only  is  the  import 
level  at  a  record  high,  but  the  rate  of 
increase  is  such  that,  if  it  continues  un- 
checked, the  entire  market  for  domestic 
cloth  will  be  supplied  by  foreign  produc- 
tion. 

From  data  also  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  we  can  note  an  even 
sharper  rate  of  increase  in  cotton  yarn 
imports. 

No  fiber  and  no  fabric  of  the  American 
textile  industry  can  fail  to  be  injured 
by  this  deluge  of  foreign  competition. 
For  example,  imports  of  manmade  fib'^r 
fabrics,  which  averaged  about  5  million 
pounds  in  1958,  doubled  to  more  than 
11  million  pounds  in  1959  and  continued 
at  over  10  million  pounds  in  1960. 

Woven  wool  imports  moved  up  from 
about  34  million  square  yards  in  1958  to 
47  million  yards  in  1959  and  attained 
a  new  high  level  of  62  million  square 
yards  in  1960. 

Th?  same  alarming  trends  appear  be- 
yond the  cloth  manufacturing  of  the 
textile  industry — in  apparel  import 
statistics. 

This  is  a  grim  picture,  but  you  carmot 
really  appreciate  just  how  grim  until  you 
make  the  comparison  on  what  has  been 
happening  to  the  balance  between  textile 
imports  and  exports.  The  United  States 
has  lost  its  historical  position  as  a  net 
exporter  of  textile  manufactures. 

In  1947,  the  United  States  exported 
$L4  billion  of  textile  manufactures,  and 
imported  $366  million  in  foreign-made 
textile  manufactures.  By  1957,  these  ex- 
ports had  dropped  to  $667  million,  but 
imports  had  increased  to  $635  million. 
In  1958.  the  import  total  of  $636  million 
exceeded  our  exports  of  $600  million.  By 
1960.  imports  had  risen  to  $932  million, 
but  our  exports  of  $694  million  left  a  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  imports  of  $238  million 
vorth  of  textile  products. 

The  impact  of  these  trends  on  the  U.S. 
textile  industry  with  its  billions  of  dollars 
invested  in  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
at  stake,  is  clear  to  see.  Uncertainty 
at)out  spending  for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  increased 
search  overseas  for  possible  investment 
in  textile  plants  in  countries  where  for- 
eign governments  favor  the  development 
of  industry  are  to  be  expected  as  part  of 
the  logical  outcome. 

The  time  has  come  tor  the  President 
to  act,  in  the  interest  of  the  suivival  of 
the  American  textile-producing  industry. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  made,  after 
a  thorough  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
domestic  textile  industry,  by  a  special 
subcommittee  of  tlie  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Honorable  John 
O.  Pastore,  my  neighbor. 

I  believe  tliat  these  recommendations 
are   sound,   and   that   they   clearly   are 
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warranted  by  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

In  summarising  them  here,  and  also 
in  endorsing  them.  I  hope  that  each  of 
these  recommendations  will  be  carried 
out  without  delay,  and  that  such  action 
as  is  required,  by  the  Executive,  and  by 
the  Congress  M  necessary,  will  be  taken 
promptly. 

These  recommendatioas  are:  First, 
that  quotas  be  established  by  category 
and  by  country,  for  imports  of  textile 
mill  products,  garments  and  apparel. 
manmade  fiber  staple,  filaments  and 
filament  yarn;  second,  that  the  prouram 
of  data  collection  and  research  be  con- 
tinued and  expanded  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar activities  of  the  Textile  and  Cloth- 
ing Division  of  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  third,  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  publish  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  a  revised 
schedule  of  depreciation  rates,  reflecting 
current  industry  practices,  which  would 
permit  a  more  rapid  writeoff  for  tax 
purposes;  fourth,  that  necessary  textile 
re.search  be  initiated  and  expanded  by 
both  the  industry  and  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Including  the  Busi- 
ness and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion; fifth,  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  complete  rapidly  its  alterna- 
tives to  the  present  cotton  price-support 
program  with  a  view  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  two-price,  cotton-market- 
ing system. 

The  first  of  these  recommendations 
will  not  be  to  the  liking  of  those  Amer- 
icans who  are  stanch  advocates  of  a 
liberal  trade  policy.  In  fact,  probably 
some  of  them  will  contend  that  nothing 
needs  to  be  done  in  this  situation,  par- 
ticularly because,  in  the  agKiegatc,  the 
United  States  continues  to  have  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade 

However,  so  distinguished  an  author- 
ity from  that  side  as  Dr  Alfred  C.  Neal. 
president  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  formerly  re- 
search director  of  the  Randall  Conxmis- 
sion  on  FVjreign  Economic  Policy,  has 
said; 

The  explosive  effecta  of  advanced  t«ch- 
nology  In  a  country  with  extremely  low 
wages  can  be  damaging  to  all — to  the  ex- 
porting country  becau«e  It  overexpands,  sind 
to  Importing  countries  because  they  cannot 
move  people  and  resources  out  of  damaged 
Industries  fast  enough  Controlling  the 
moot  serious  of  these  cases  by  means  of 
agreed  quotas,  which  are  temporary  and  ex- 
pandable, may  be  the  only  reasonable  alter- 
native to  the  dlaruptlon  of  the  whole  trading 
system  of  the  West. 

It  is  evident  that  selective  controls 
will  be  needed  or  we  will  face  disruption 
of  the  entire  trading  pattern  of  the  free 
world. 

I  do  not  contend,  nor  do  those  who  are 
associated  with  me,  that  import  quotas 
are  the  only  answer. 

In  the  supplementary  report  of  the 
Pastore  subcommittee,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  recommendation  concerning 
quotas  is  only  one  of  five 

The  quotas  which  can  be  and  should 
be  imposed  on  textile  imports,  by  cate- 
gory and  by  country,  should  not  be  fixed 


for  all  time  They  .should  be  flexible 
As  the  market  in  this  country  expands, 
imports  should   be  allowed   to  increase 

Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  we 
have  tariff  duties  that  are  suppo.sed  to  be 
reciprocal  with  the  countries  with  which 
we  make  trade  agreements  I>'t  us  have 
quotas  on  imports  that  are  both  flexible 
and  reciprocal  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  workability  of  this  flexible  system 
of  quotas  by  countries  who  impose  it  on 
American  goods 

Let  us  have  impoit  quotas  without 
losing  the  concept  of  reciprocity  in  our 
foreign  trade 

If  the  other  four  ircomm»'iulatu)ns  of 
the  Pastore  subcommittee  can  b<*  car- 
ried out.  It  will  help  us  to  achieve  the 
real  .solution  to  the  problem,  which  Is 
an  increase  in  exports  of  textiles,  .so  that 
our  country  can  reuain  the  position 
which  It  traditionally  held  m  textile  pro- 
duction. 

We  cannot  continue  with  the  situa- 
tion which  existed  in  1960.  when  textile 
imports  totiiled  170  percent  of  our  tex- 
tile exports 


THE  OPINION  POLL  RESULTS,  22D 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OP 
OHIO 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Mrs  Bolton'  may  extend 
her  remrirks  at  this  point  in  the  Re(  ord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker,  the  tab- 
ulation of  the  re.^uIts  of  my  1961  opinion 
poll  has  just  been  completed  A  ques- 
tionnaire containing  14  national  i.ssues 
was  recently  sent   to  each   home   in   the 


22d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 
Over  18,000  replies  were  received  from 
my  constituents  during  the  past  2  weeks. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  is  the 
largest  response  that  has  ever  been  re- 
ceived on  this  annual  poll,  and  Indicates 
a  growing  interest  and  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  citizen  in  the 
is.sues  before  the  Congress. 

A  copy  of  the  results  of  this  poll  will 
b<>  sent  to  each  home  in  my  district,  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opix>rtumty  to 
thank  each  person  who  sent  a  reply  to 
these  questions  It  was  especially  grati- 
fying to  receive  the  many  hundreds  of 
thoughtful  k'ltcis  containing  helpful 
vii'w points  or  suggestions  on  these  and 
other  I.ssues  of  national  interest. 

The  largest  favorable  response — 84 
percent  approval— was  indicated  on  pro- 
posed legislation  that  I  have  Introduced 
in  the  Congic.ss  to  raise  the  amount  a 
retired  person  can  earn  and  remain  eli- 
gible to  receive  social  security  benefits 
The  i.s.sue  incurring  the  greatest  disap- 
proval— 61  percent  against — was  the 
granting  of  Federal  aid  to  cities  to  a.ssist 
in  the  cost  of  mass  transportation 

With  the  question  of  Federal  aid  to 
educituni  being  thoroughly  debated  m 
the  Conu'ress.  it  is  enlightening  to  !m.-v 
that  whereas  a  57-percent  favorable 
vote  was  cast  for  Federal  grants  for 
school  construction,  only  a  35-percent 
favorable  vote  was  cast  for  Federal  aid 
for  local  teacher.s'  saliries 

.^  very  healthy  vote  of  approval — 4' 
to  1 — uas  also  given  to  the  work  of  the 
House  I'n-Amencan  Activities  Commit- 
tee in  exposing  Communist  activities  as 
67  percent  of  the  replies  favored  its  con- 
tinuation, compared  to  15  percent  op- 
po.sed.  and  18  percent  having  no  opinion 

The  re.suits  of  this  poll,  I  am  sure,  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
tue.ss,  as  well  as  my  constituents 
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PRESIDENT  S  PROPOSAL  CALLS  FOR 
BACK-DOOR  BILIIONS  TO  GO 
ABROAD 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pelly  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  mingled  emotions  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  special  message  on  for- 
eign aid. 

I  have  in  mind — very  much  In  mind — 
that  the  present  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  between  $285  and  $290 
billions.  As  such,  the  people  of  this 
country  still  owe  for  previous  years'  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  aid  and  other 
costly  Federal  programs  an  amoimt  In 
excess  of  3  years  annual  tax  revenue. 
This  unpaid  debt  exceeds  by  about  $90 
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billion  the  combined  debt  of  67  other 
free  world  countries.  Our  average  per 
capita  national  debt  is  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  free  world  coimtry. 

Frankly.  In  the  past  I  have  gone  along 
in  supporting  foreign  aid  on  the  basis 
that  if  a  mistake  was  being  made  It  was 
better  to  make  It  on  the  side  of  the  ide- 
ology of  freedom  and  In  the  interest  of 
defense  against  communism.  But  all 
the  while  my  fingers  have  been  crossed 
lest  we  lose  the  very  freedom  we  have 
sought  to  protect  through  a  weakened 
economy  and  an  unstable  currency  and 
loss  of  confidence  here  and  abroad  in 
our  dollar. 

In  the  past.  I  have  looked  to  our  House 
Appropriations  Committee  to  review  and 
control  expenditures  In  the  light  of  ex- 
isting conditions  and  available  revenues 
each  year.  The  recent  crisis  such  as  the 
flight  of  gold  out  of  the  country  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Frankly.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recent  months 
after  studying  our  financial  picture  and 
reappraising  the  program  of  aiding  other 
nations,  I  have  thought  In  my  own  case 
I  would  not  vote  for  any  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion. 

After  all,  during  the  past  3  years  our 
international  balance  of  payments  has 
been  adverse  by  a  total  of  $10  billion. 

Today's  message  to  the  Congress  on 
foreign  aid  invites  reconsideration,  but 
offhand  proposing  new  spending  of  $7.3 
billion  over  5  years — outside  the  appro- 
priation procedure — would  preclude  any 
possibility  of  my  sup[>ortlng  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Any  withdrawal  from  the  Treasury  as 
far  as  I  axa  concerned  Is  an  appropria- 
tion under  the  Constitution.  I  will  vigor- 
ously oppose  any  measure  to  create  any 
new  agency  or  any  authority  of  such 
agency  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  in 
order  to  bypass  the  scrutiny  and  overall 
control  of  Congress.  I  am  frank  In  say- 
ing, and  hereby  serve  notice  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  defeat  this  backdoor 
proposal. 

I  would  hop>e  some  responsible  organi- 
zation representing  the  taxpayers  of 
America  would  take  this  matter  to  court 
and  test  the  constitutionality  of  financ- 
ing agencies  outside  of  the  normal  pro- 
cedure of  appropriation. 

If,  however,  the  only  means  at  hand  of 
ending  the  budget-busting  device  of 
backdoor  spending  Is  by  defeating  the 
foreign  aid  program,  I  would  hope  those 
of  us  who  are  resolved  to  restore  control 
of  spending  to  Congress  would  band  to- 
gether and  succeed. 

The  integrity  and  fiscal  responsibility 
of  the  Nation  are  at  stake  and  I  for  one 
denounce  the  President's  proposal  calling 
for  funding  foreign  aid  outside  of  con- 
gre.ssional  appropriations  as  called  for  by 
our   Constitution. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT  COOPERA- 
■nON  SOLVING  EMPLOYEE  RE- 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harv«y]  may  extend  hla 


remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  March  21.  1961.  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Because  it  appears  most 
likely  Members  of  the  House  will  be  con- 
sidering depressed  area  legislation  next 
week,  this  article  has  particular  impor- 
tance. Here  is  an  excellent  example  of 
union  officials  and  management  working 
together  to  resolve  a  mutual  problem  of 
great  concern  in  softening  the  blow  of 
automation  and  retraining  displaced 
workers  for  other  jobs.  Tangible  re- 
sults of  this  program  already  are  evi- 
dent. It  is  significant  that  the  worthy 
objectives  of  this  program  were  recog- 
nized by  both  labor  and  management  and 
accomplished  without  the  help  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Akmoub  Program  Eases  Impact  of  Aittoma- 
TioK  IN  Oklahoma  Cftt  Test — Displaced 
Workers  Retained  as  Bxttchers  and  Beau- 
ticians;   Pat  Sinks  but  Morale  Rises 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

Oklahoma  Cmr. — Booker  T.  Combs,  a 
rotund,  53-year-old  Negro  who  spent  26  years 
laboring  in  the  recently  abandoned  Armour 
&  Co.  meat  packing  plant  here,  gleefully 
slaps  his  leg  and  declares.  "Closing  that 
plant  was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me."  The  reason  for  his  cheerfulness: 
ICr.  Combs  Is  now  launching  a  new  career 
as  a  licensed  real  estate  broker. 

He  Is  one  of  the  first  to  complete  an  ex- 
perimental program  undertaken  Jointly  by 
Armour,  the  United  Packinghouse  Workers 
Union  and  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
Union  to  soften  the  blow  of  automation  by 
retraining  displaced  workers  for  other  jobs. 
The  unprofitable,  half-century-old  Armour 
plant  here  was  closed  last  July  and  Its  work 
wa«  shifted  to  more  efficient,  automated 
plants  elsewhere.  The  Armour-union  effort 
Is  being  watched  closely  by  both  manage- 
ment and  unions  In  other  Industries  around 
the  country. 

The  Armour  effort  may  also  provide  some 
guidelines  for  a  Federal  program  that's  In- 
cluded In  the  administration's  depressed 
areas  bill.  Among  other  things,  the  bill 
would  provide  $14.5  million  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  payments  to  workers  on  retrain- 
ing programs. 

Other  industries  and  unions  also  are  be- 
ginning to  work  together  on  the  automation 
problems.  The  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  and  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.,  for  example, 
have  set  up  an  automation  study  commit- 
tee. And  Cambell  Soup  Co.  and  a  California 
Teamsters  local  are  working  toward  a  re- 
training program. 

SOME    WORKERS   ITND    JOBS 

How  is  the  Armour  plan  working?  The 
final  score  won't  be  In  until  all  the  classes 
are  over  and  It's  seen  what  success  the  re- 
trained workers  have  In  landing  and  keeping 
new  jobs.  But  tangible  results  are  beginning 
to  appear.  Some  workers  already  have  found 
Jobs  m  new  fields;  In  most  cases,  they  like 
their  new  jobs  better  than  their  former 
packinghouse  chores.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portant, "the  program  has  done  a  lot  of 
good  for  the  morale  of  these  people — it  has 
■Imply  given  them  hope,"  says  Prof.  Robben 
W.    Fleming   of    the   University   of   Illinois, 


executive  director  of  the  committee  run- 
ning the  program. 

The  committee,  with  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  as  im- 
partial chairman,  was  formed  by  Armour  and 
the  unions  as  part  of  the  labor  contract 
signed  on  August  31.  1959.  Financed  by  a 
$500,000  contribution  from  Armour,  the 
committee's  main  Job  Is  to  prepare  a  report 
on  automation  problems  and  possible  solu- 
tions. The  report  is  to  be  completed  before 
negotiations  begin  to  replace  the  current, 
companywlde  labor  contract  which  expires 
next   August. 

As  a  pilot  experiment,  the  committee  iin- 
dertook  to  retrain  58  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  idled  by  the  closing  of  the  Armour 
plant  here.  So  far,  13  of  the  men  have  been 
retrained  as  retail  store  butchers,  two  men 
as  real  estate  brokers  and  two  women  as 
beauticians.  At  public  evening  schools  and 
private  trade  schools,  the  others  are  pre- 
paring for  Jobs  In  such  fields  as  upholstering, 
auto  mechanics,  tailoring  and  refrigeration, 
as  well  as  boning  up  on  such  subjects  as 
elementary  reading  and  arithmetic. 

Even  after  training,  however,  the  big 
problem  will  be  finding  Jobs,  the  union  con- 
tends. "We  don't  want  to  take  any  bows  If 
all  these  people  have  done  Is  get  some  exer- 
cise in  school;  all  the  retraining  In  the  world 
is  not  going  to  do  much  good  until  we  have 
an  expanding  economy  so  we  can  find  places 
for  these  people  to  work,"  a  UPWA  spokes- 
man says.  Of  the  13  men  who  finished  a 
12-evenlng,  meat-cutting  course  in  January 
only  2  work  In  retail  meat  stores  and  2 
in  wholesale  meat  outlets.  Two  are  Janitors 
and  one  works  in  a  warehouse,  while  the 
other  six  still  haven't  found  any  Jobs,  reports 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hostler,  the  former  plant 
nurse  and  personnel  worker  who  coordinates 
the  training. 

SHARP  PAT  CUTS 

The  men  fortunate  enough  to  land  Jobs 
behind  retail  meat  counters  had  to  take 
sharp  cuts  In  pay,  but  this  has  done  little 
to  dampen  their  appreciation  for  the  chance. 
"I  was  making  up  to  $160  a  week  at  Armour 
on  piecework  In  a  40-hour  week,  and  now 
I  put  in  50  hours  to  make  $80,"  says  51 -year- 
old  Bill  Ferrell,  now  cutting  meat  In  a  shabby 
corner  grocery  store.  But  he  philosophizes: 
"After  26  years  at  Armour,  I  would  have 
gone  nuts  soon  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again.  Retraining  is  the  best  thing 
when  a  plant  closes." 

White-robed  Rafe  B.  Mackey,  now  working 
as  a  butcher  In  a  gleaming  new  suburban 
supermarket,  agrees  that  the  new  position 
has  advantages.  "I  enjoyed  skinning  calves 
a  great  deal,  but  I  also  like  meeting  people; 
this  Job  is  a  little  cleaner  and  more  social." 
Money  Is  his  chief  complaint.  Mr.  Mackey, 
41  and  a  high  school  graduate,  had  been 
making  up  to  $6  an  hour  on  piecework  at 
Armour;  now  he's  down  to  around  $2  an 
hour.  "I  think  retraining  is  good,  but  I 
wish  the  class  had  been  longer  so  we  could 
have  learned  more."  he  adds. 

Not  all  those  left  without  Jobs  have  tried 
to  find  them.  Puttering  In  his  sunny  back- 
yard, 60-year-old  Virgil  Whitehead  admits, 
"I  haven't  looked  for  a  Job,"  since  finishing 
the  retraining  program.  But  he  promises  to 
do  so  when  Lent  ends  and  butcher  shops 
have  more  demand  for  meatcutters.  He,  too, 
appreciated  the  butcher  training,  however. 
"I  learned  things  about  picking  out  meat 
In  the  store  even  If  I  never  get  a  Job  In 
meat  again."  he  says.  Mr.  Whitehead,  a  vet- 
eran of  18  years  at  Armour,  says  he's  living 
on  his  $1,665  severance  check,  which  for  26 
weeks  was  supplemented  by  unemployment 
compensation . 

Observers  figure  the  Armour  experiment 
will  provide  a  stiff  test  of  whether  retraining 
actually  leads  to  job  opportunities.  Many 
of  the  former  employees  Involved  are  over 
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50  years  o/  a^e.  a  factor  which  leads  many 
rompanles  to  refviae  to  hire  them.  Few  are 
high  Bchool  graduatas.  and  many  have  not 
completed  grade  ichool.  Othera  run  Into  Job 
bivrriBTS  because  they  are  Negroes.  Such  ob- 
stacle* also  kept  aome  out  oX  training  courses. 
We  had  one  Negro  who  wanted  to  go  to 
barber  college,  but  none  of  them  In  Otla- 
homa  City  are  Integrated."  says  Mrs.  Hostler. 
The  pluznben  union  rejected  a  37-year-old 
man  for  apprentlcesliJp.  citing  26  as  the 
uLdximum  age. 

CXKAT  FOSSiBu.rni..s 

Even  so,  most  of  the  workers  no^  In  triiiii- 
Ing  are  optimistic.  Take  Lonnie  RenfrMW,  .i 
sUm,  41-year-old  Negro  learning  h..w  to 
service  refrigerators  and  air  conditioners  at  a 
private  trade  Bcliool.  "This  new  business  is 
growing  and  has  great  possibill'ies."  he  says 
••Eventually,  ni  make  more  nv>npy  In  It  th.in 
I  d'.d  at  Armour." 

Mrs.  Mary  Pippin,  a  pert  brunet  trvklng 
typing  and  real  estate  at  the  .American  Busi- 
ness College  here,  hopes  to  make  more  money 
by  opening  her  own  sales  office  The  former 
Axmour  bacon  sllcer  and  bo<>kkeeper  adds 
-I  worked  there  for  18  years  and  probably 
never  would  have  quit— btit  this  automation 
project  is  opening  up  a  whole  new  w  .rid  for 
me  " 

One  of  the  committee's  findings  Is  tha' 
such  a  retraining  program  net-d  not  be  costly 
Although  tliey  offered  It  to  all  300  produc- 
tion workers  Idled  by  the  plant  rl'-lng  only 
58  accepted  It.  Close  to  200  ciiose  to  find 
Jobs  on  their  own,  while  the  remainder  who 
passed  up  the  coxirse  are  still  unen^ply^ 
The  total  tuition  cost  Incurred  by  the  c<  m- 
mlttee  Is  only  around  $4,010.  thanks  partly 
to  a  limit  on  payments.  "We  pay  the  first 
$60  and  then  half  the  remainder  up  to  a  total 
of  $150,"  Mrs.  Hostler  says  The  commit- 
tee reasons  that  workers  will  be  more  sernus 
about  schooling  If  they  have  a  financial  stake 
In  It. 

The  workers  are  split  on  the  merit  of  thLs 
point.  "If  I  didn't  have  $60  of  my  own 
money  In  this,  I  might  not  care  enough  U) 
work  hard  and  stick  with  It."  admits  Mrs 
Pippin.  But  Lloyd  Fortune,  a  34-year-old 
Negro  father  oC  six  and  Armour  hide  cell:ir 
worker  since  age  18.  be^n^dges  the  $100  he 
paid  toward  his  trade  school  auto  mechanics 
course.  "The  company  could  Jiist  lus  easy 
have  paid  all  of  it."  he  says. 

Prom  the  company's  standfxilnt.  one  bene- 
fit of  the  program  has  been  to  minimize  the 
blttemeas  that  would  understandably  spring 
from  the  sudden  plant  closing  "The  com- 
pany has  done  a  nice  thing  Tor  us  unem- 
ployed." says  Mr.  Combs,  happy  with  the 
real  estate  brokers'  llcen.se  he  won  after  a 
stiff  state  examination  and  a  22-week  train- 
ing course.  Both  the  working  butchers  say 
they  still  cheerfully  recommend  Armour  meat 
to  their  retail  cvistomers,  aUho'igh  some  of 
the  disgruntled  people  who  didn't  take  the 
training  say  they  deliberately  avoid  eating 
the  .Armour  products 


It  is  Increaiiiiigly  apparent  that  our 
postal  rate  Increases  have  worked 
a  harcLitiip  on  a  segment  of  our  econuniy 
that  can  least  afford  it  -that  of  out 
small  buslne.ssmen 

We  are  all  aware,  and  aif  con.stantly 
beinvi  told  that  the  Postal  Department 
i.s  losing  money  on  the  handling  of  mail 
The  postal  rate  on  third-claw  mailings 
was  increa.spd  from  2  cents  to  2'j  cents 
effective  July  1,  19f)0 

It  1."^  my  opinion  that  the  Po.-^tal  De- 
partment IS  not  lo.sin--:  money  on  the 
b.anrilin;;  of  third-class  local  maiUnrs 
In  fact  I  f'^el  tl.at  there  is  no  one  place 
m  the  Postal  Department  that  produced 
so  much  revenue,  for  such  litl!t>  efTort 
expended  as  in  th.i';  local  mailip.'"^  of 
third-class  mail 

The  contlnuhtion  of  th,.s  •;»'rvice.  at  a 
reasonable  cosi  for  local  nuitlings.  is  of 
vital  im[XHtaiu-e  t<i  .■>rnall  busineR.s 


REDUCTION    OP    POSTAL    RATE    ON 
THIRD-CLASS  LOCAL  MAILINGS 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr  Andersen  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RircoRD,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    ANDERSEN  of   Minnesota.     Mr 
Speaker,    I    introduce,    for    appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  reduce  the  postal  rate 
on   third-class  local   mailings   by   small 
businesses. 


EXTENSION      OF      INEMPIOVMLNT 
COMPENSATIO.V   BENFIl-TrS 

Mr      LATTA      Mr      Sp<  :\ker,      I     a.sk 

unarumou.s  coii-'-nt  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  i  Mr  Mathi.\s1  may  ex- 
tend his  remark.s  at  this  jxilnt  m  tlie 
RrrOF  n 

Thf  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
t);e  rt  que.st  of  the  -ontleman  from  Ohio':' 

There  v<.  as  \v  >  obiection 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  roUcall  vote  uas  taken  today  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  to  extend  t' mporanly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  beneiiis.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  public  business 
and  not  able  to  reach  the  floor  in  time 
to  record  my  vote  m  favor  of  adoption 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  in  conferenre 
with  community  repreientativfs  from 
Ha^'erstown,  Md.,  concerning  problem^ 
whicli  affect  tmploymeiit  of  many  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  Sixth  Con  res- 
sional   District   of    Maryla.nd 

I  was.  tiowever.  recorded  in  favor  of 
this  bill  when  it  was  before  the  Ho'ise 
and,  had  I  be^-n  presr-nt  I  v.  o;;ki  Imve 
vot(  (!   In   tl'.e   afTirm.itivr 


FFC  REGUL/\TORV   LAG 

Mr  JOEISON  Mr.  Speaker  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  centleman 
from  Tex.vs  'Mr  P^tm\n!  may  extend 
his  lemarks  at  this  point  m  the  Recor:> 
and  include  extraneous  matter  and  a 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  £:enUi  man  from  New 
Jerst^y? 

Tliere  was  no  ob'ection 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker  nc  :Uly 
much  lias  been  .'^aid  and  writ'(  :i  about 
the  backlogs  and  delays  which  have 
been  buildins^  up  m  the  work  of  our 
Fcdoral  re''ulator\'  a,::enc:es  and  cum- 
mi&i.ions  Tlie  recent  report  made  by 
Dean  James  M.  Landis  to  President 
Kennedy  on  the  reijulatory  agencies  de- 
voted considerable  space  to  tins  prob- 
lem At  page  5  of  that  report,  it  was 
stated: 

Inordinate  delay  charnrterlzes  the  dlsp>o- 
sltlcn    of     adjudicatory    procf>«lingB    before 


s:ihi>:,intl.vlly  nil  of  (jur  regulatory  agencies. 
In  the  ClTtl  Aeronautics  Board,  for  ex- 
ample, the  average  age  of  dtx-kets  closed  by 
furmiti  proceedings  In  1060  was  some  33 
months  As  of  June  30.  1956,  out  of  464 
proceedings  then  p)endlng.  166  had  been 
pending  for  more  thaxj  3  years.  The  Fed- 
er.il  Trri.de  Commission  as  of  June  30,  1959. 
hnd  '?09  rease-and-desl-st  orders  pending,  of 
which  IIB  had  been  pending  for  more  than 
1  vear  and  30  for  more  than  8  years.  In 
tl'.e  PedtT  il  Power  Commission  the  back- 
log of  pending  cases  in  1959  was  almost 
4  times  i\s  great  as  In  1967.  Only  last 
tK-pti-mlx'r  that  Commission  announced 
that  U  Would  take  13  years  with  Its  present 
staff  To  cl^ar  up  Us  pending  2.313  producer 
TVito  r:i.s<-fi  pending  as  of  July  1,  1960,  and 
th  i'.  with  M.e  contemphited  6,500  cases  that 
would  be  filed  during  that  13-year  perl'Ki 
It  cnuld  not  t)e.?ume  current  until  AD  '2043 
'".en  U  Its  stall  was  tripled. 

On  March  8.  1961,  I  received  a  coi)y  of 
a  letter  which  had  been  directed  on  that 
date  to  Chairman  Earl  W.  Kintner.  of 
the  P'ederal  Trade  Commi.ssion,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  an  organization  of  a  larv;e 
number  of  small  business  firms  In  that 
letter  a  vigorous  complaint  was  made 
about  the  action  which  had  been  tAken 
in  a  Trade  Commission  case  with  the  re- 
.s'llt  that  it5  final  disposition  will  be  post- 
poned for  years.  That  case  had  been 
pending  for  years  with  only  a  few  days 
of  hearings  held,  when  In  September 
Uiey  were  adjourned,  according  to  re- 
ports in  the  trade  press,  not  to  be  re- 
sumed until  April  1962.  In  view  of  th' 
fact  that  the  complaints  about  delays  in 
the  handhnj;  of  that  case  and  others 
w^re  made  on  behalf  of  small  business 
linn.,  lo  me  for  al'.ention  and  considera- 
tion, I  promptly  requested  the  PTC  to 
supply  me  with  a  list  of  ail  advertising 
cast's  pending  there  for  a  period  of  more 
than  4  years,  and  a  list  of  all  antuno- 
nupoly  cases  pending  there  for  a  period 
of  more  than  l'^  years.  Since  a  change 
in  Uie  administration  of  that  agency  was 
imminent,  I  requested  this  li.st  of  cases 
be  provided  me  on  or  before  the  15ih  of 
March,  1961.  Tiie  li.^t  wiis  not  supplied 
lU"  (11  thai  (late  However,  yesterday 
tiierc  was  a  change  m  the  administration 
of  the  FlC  and  ye.-.terday  afternoon  Uie 
h.sl  I  requested,  showin,t,'  the  status  of 
iliriyc  ciiMS,  was  supplied  to  me. 

This  list  of  ca.'^s  discloses  a  shocking 
situation.  IL  demonstrates  that  the 
I'l'gulatoiy  lag  at  the  ETC  is  far  more 
pronounced  than  was  thought  to  be  the 
ca.'^e.  An  examination  of  the  list  dis- 
closes tliat  a  number  of  cases  have  been 
pending  at  the  PTC  and  unresolved  for 
ix'riods  ranging  up  to  8  years.  It  is  rec- 
ogni/:ed  that  many  of  these  ca.se6  were 
iiistituted  by  the  FTC  at  the  behest  of 
small  bu.siness  firms  who  were  complain- 
ing about  unfair  trade  practices  which 
were  alleged  to  be  destroying  small  busi- 
ness. In  the  meantime,  during  the 
pendency  of  these  cases,  it  is  alleged  that 
many  small  business  firms  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  the  t/racticcs 
agaiiist  which  these  cases  were  directed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  there 
has  been  a  change  In  the  administration 
of  the  FTC,  eCfective  yesterday  at  10 
am     There  is  promise  of  Improvement  In 
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the  work  of  that  agency,  but  the  tragedy 
Ls  that  all  the  improvement  possible  can- 
not bring  the  resurrection  of  the  many 
small  firms  which  have  been  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  the  practices  and  condi- 
tions challenged  by  cases  which  have  all 
but  withered  and  died  on  the  vine  at  the 
FTC.  Our  hope  must  lie  in  the  prospects 
for  the  future  that  these  conditions  will 
not  be  tolerated  and  that  through  the 
improvements  now  In  prospect  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Federal  regiilatory 
aRcncles  our  free  and  competitive  enter- 
prise system,  and  through  it  small  busi- 


ness,  will    be   allowed   to   survive    and 
prosper. 

With  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks,  I  here  insert  the  list  of  cases  to 
which  I  referred  and  as  supplied  to  me 
yesterday  by  the  FTC.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington.  March  21,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,   Small  Business  Committee,    U.S. 
House   of   Representatives,    Washington, 
DC. 
Deab  Mr.  Chairman  :   In  response  to  your 
request  of  March  10.  delivered  to  the  former 


Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
I  am  pleased  to  furnish  the  attached  sta- 
tistical summary  presenting  the  requested 
Information  on  our  old  formal  cases. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
call  on  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  N,  Wheelock, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

(PS. — The  present  administration  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  assumed  ofBce 
today.  This  data  was  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  the  outgoing  administration. 
In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  data,  I 
am  transmitting  It  immediately.) 


Deceptive  practice  cases  pending  on  Afar.  10,  1961 ,  in  u'hich  formal  ompIairU  I'.'j.sweri  prior  to  Mar.  10,  1957 


Pol  kot 
No. 


fi243 


Name 


Ch.irgf,'! 


:>ale 
coi  1  plaint 

istter 
revived 


Conunerdnl  Travelers  Mutual  Aodflent  As-wcittlon FTC  .^  '. 

Ouarante*  RnserTe  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Ilammond |  FTC-.s  ' 

.MlniiftsoUi  Commercial  Men's  Association |  FTC-5  ' 


Diite 

investigation 

initiated 


Dec.   ll,19r.3 
....<io 


...do.  . 


Date 

complaint 

i.>isue<J 


Oct.    14. 1954 
do 


Nov.  18,1955 


Number  o( 
days  of 
hearings 

for  talcing 
evidence 


Date  of  last 
.such  hear- 
ing 


July  18, 1956 
Nov.  17. 19,55 
Feb.   27.1956 


'  Insurance  cases. 


AiUi monopoly  cases  pending  on  Mar.  10,  1961,  in  irhich  formal  coviplaitU  issued  piior  to  S>pt.  W,  1959 


ri.xkpi 

.No 


r,i  vi 
».i7-i 
i.i:,l 

1.174 

tll7.^ 

t>17fi 

•il77 
I.17W 
>.17y 

M.'.y 

t.4H,', 

My.". 

I..'i,'i7 

l.sy^ 
t.'.«ll 

7(«i(l 
7olH 
7'H.' 
7l»<..'i 


Name 


7i''jr,  I 
7-J7:i 
T2H.',  > 

7:i'>.^  I 
7:t7y  ! 

7IJI 
Tl-'l 
7I.V.' 
71 'J 
71'iJ 

7tlKJ 

7ir,t 
7(71 
7(74 
717.'. 
7470 


I.uria  Jlro."!   &  Co.,  Inc 

Carnation  Co 

Hiirdi  II  Co  

licit rirr  Frvuls  Co  

Nalioniil  Dairy  I'rodilrt.i  C-orp 

I'rt  Milk  Co   ■ 

F  iirnmnt  Fi»<)"ls  Co.     ..  .  

.\rdfn  Furrii.<!  Co.      

Foremost  Dairies,  Inc.. 

II    1'    Hood  A  Sons,  Inc 

(!l;int  Food  .<lio()|)ing  Center,  Inc 

H    F.  (ioo  Irirti  Co 

Forriiiost  Dairies,  Iric     

Ilrlllo  Manufacturing  Co  - --. 

Fruphauf  TrnUiT  Co 

rurcOilCo 

National  l>airy  rrodiicts  Corp-.- 

Ii(ir.lcii  Co     .     

Hoatrirv  Foo<ls  Co  

fnioti  C;irlii'Io  Corp     

National  Sugar  KefliiinK  Co. 

Tria*  Co     --- -. 

Procter  A-  (laniMo  Co.. 

.-^un  Oil  Co 

Con>oll'lati'd  FiKwl.s  Corp.      

National  Dairy  I'roduct.H  Corp 

Siin.lura  Co.    ..      

Kuril  (l;i.<  Scrvlo',  Inc.  — 

MiK)rc  Hu.<iii.'s,s  Forms,  Iiic — 

larco,  Ilir  -  

.\'linir  il  Cori>  -   -     -   

l>rc<MT  Indtntrli',<,  Inc   - 

.NiitloIi:il  I  cad  Co  _        

Snap-on  Tm  Is  Corp  

Natior.id  HctaiU'r(»vMU"l  (irocers,  Inc... 

Ilorloii  Co     

Ht'arlnps,  Itk.  i  Delaware)      

International  Milling  Co      . 

llaiiics  City  ritru.s  (Irowers  Asitoclatlon. 

Uevloii,  Inc         .  - 

Forster  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc 

.\nicrir;iii  Cjiinaml'l  Co 

TrlA  alley  Picking  Association,  Inc 

Flotlll  Produft.s,  Inc    .  

'riioin:i.svllle  Chair  Co _ 

As,s,K-iate<l  (^instruction  Publications... 

.\nn.rioin  M  Jtors  Corp    . 

.\Micrlc!in  M'tul  Products  Co 

Hill  The  Dis  ritiutor,  Inc 

.■^UTiU-ani  Corp   .    

l)lpelow-San:ord  Car|K't  Co.,  Inc 

Moliiusco  Incu.stries.  Inc 

Srhulze  A  Burch  BLscult  Co 

N  ili'inal  Ten  Co 

Pai  itic  Mola«H'.s  Co. 

Southwe.ster  i  Sugar  &  .Molasses  Co 

Kroger  Co  .  — 

.Atlantic  Refilling  Co.,  Inc 

Borden  Co - 

Foremo.st  Dairies,  Inc 

Murray  Spaie  Shoe  Corp 


Charj-'C'S 


jnd  C- 


Date 

c-oiu  plaint 

etter 
ric<'ived 


UT 

RT 

RT... 

RT 

RT 

RT... 

RT 

RT 

RT 

hT 

RT 

RT 

RTand  C-7 

C-7   

RT  and  C-7 
RT  and  C-2 
RT  and  C-7 
RT  aiKi  C-7 
RT  un.l  C-7   . 

C-7... 

C-7 

RT  and  C-2. 

C  7 

RT...   

C-7 

C-2 

RT 

RT,  C-2,  and 
C-3. 

C  2 

C  2... 

C-2. -   -- 

RT  and  C-7-. 
RT  and  C-7.- 

RT -.-. 

C-2 

C-2 

KT - 

C-2 -- 

C-2 

RT 

C  2 

RT 

C  2 

C  2 

C-2 

RT        

C-2 

C-2 - 

C-2     

C-2     .- 

C  2 

C-2   

C-2 

RT  and  C-7.. 

C-2 

RT  and  C-2  . 
RT  and  C-7.. 

RT 

C-2 


Sept.  II,  1951 


Oct . 
May 
Mar. 


9,  iy52 
21,1951 
31,1955 


Nov.  14.1955 


Aug. 

June 

.''"ept. 
Jan. 


21. 1956 
21,  i  9.54 


Dat*- 
inve-stipalion 

initiated 


■H).  19.V, 
26,  19.56 


June  21. 

..do. 
Feb.  26. 


1955 
1951 


Nov.  3<l, 
.Mar  l"* 
.\iig.  2H, 
Oct.  1 
.Nov.  15, 

....  do  . 
Sept 
Nov 
Nov 
June 
.\pr. 
.\ug, 
June 
-Aug. 
June 
June 
June 

do. 

May  2^t. 
Oct.  1. 
June  6, 
Mar.  12, 
Sept.  21, 
^fav  13. 
Julv  15, 
Julv  21. 
Oct.  3, 
Feb.     8, 


.  4, 

.  6. 
19. 

6. 
31, 
23, 
12, 
23, 

1, 
23, 


1951 
194H 
1951 
1951 
1951 

i952' 

19.52 

1952 

1 951 

1955 

1945 

19.54 

1955 

1954 

1956 

1954 

19.53' 

1956 
19.56 
1957 
ly.5ti 
19.57 
19.54 
19,54 
19.5fi 
,  1956 

,  1955 


Date 

complaint 
i.ssucd 


Jan.    19, 
Feb.    15, 

do  .. 

do.,. 

do.. 

<lo.., 

do... 

do.. 

do. 


19.>1 
19.54 


Number  of 
days  of 
hearings 

for  taking 
evidence 


May    4. 1956 


Julv  29. 
Apr.  11, 
Oct.  17. 
Jan.  31, 
.\ug.  6. 
Sept.  24, 

July  12. 
..._do.. 
.Mav  24, 
Jan.    25, 


1957 
1955 
1956 
1957 
19.56 
1957 

1957 

1957 
1957 


C-2.. --. 

FTC  6  and  12 
and  C-3. 


Nov.  15, 1957 
Nov.  21, 1956 


June   17,19.57 

June     3, 19.^5 
....do -- 

Oct"."'  9, 1957 
.Nov.  21. 1957 

do 

Apr.     5,1956 


Aug.     1 

.     .do 

May  11,19.^4 
Mav   18. 19.'5 
5. 19.56 

8,  19.56 
16,  1954 

9.1957 
Slay  12.19.55 
Oct.     26,  1956 

8,  1957 

20.  19.''.6 
18,  1957 

21,  1957 
9,1957 

.ilo 

June  3,  1957 
27.19.57 
24, 19.52 
8,1957 
29, 195S 
8. 1957 
27,1950 

do 

June  25,1957 
Aug.  27.  19.57 
Sept.  26.  1955 

do 

June  20.  19.55 
Oct.  17,19.57 
Feb.     4,1958 

do 

Apr.   11,  1966 


Oct.      3 

Nov.  21 
Jan.  11 
Jan.  17 
.May  -- 
Aug.  17 
."^cpt.  26 
Oct,  16 
.    ..do. 

do. 

July     8, 

July 

Sept 

.Sept 

.Nov 

Dec. 

Dec. 

J;in. 

Fell. 


25, 


Oct. 
June 
Sept. 
-Aug. 


Feb. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

.Sept. 


Feb. 

Sept. 

May 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 


Mar.  13, 
...do... 
Mar.  26. 

....do... 

..-.do.., 

Apr.    10. 

Apr.    16. 

Ai.r, 

Apr. 

.\pr. 

May 

June 

J  lily 

July   28, 

A\ie-    6 

do.. 

Oct.      7 

^ct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb 
do.. 

Mar.  25, 

Mar.  26. 

Apr.     1, 

....do... 
do... 

Apr.   13, 

do... 

do... 

Apr.   15, 


1955 

1955 
1 9.5f) 
1956. 
19.5f. 
19.5».) 
1956 
19.56 


1957 
1957 
19.57 
1957 
1957 
19.57 
19,57 
19.58 
1958 

1958 

1958 


2'2. 
■29. 
■M. 
7, 
Iti, 
23, 


21, 
13, 
22, 
27, 
13, 
26, 


1958 
19,58 
1958 
1958 
i;i58 
1958 
19.58 
19,58 
19,58 
1958 

19.58' 
19.58 
1959 
19.59 
19.59 
1959 
1959 

1959 
1959 
1959 


1959 
1959' 


114 
18 

.58 
4() 
.54 
30 
23 
42 
42 

12 
33 
40 


29 
17 
14 
22 
79 
18 
42 
61 
19 
35 
36 
13 
4 

16 

10 

35 

32 

31 

14 

15 

24 

10 

10 

5 

3 

29 

8»j 

17 

1 

9 

12 

4 

20 

8 

3 


Date  of  la.st 
such  hear- 
ing 


Mav  13. 
.Nov.  22, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar.  25. 
Julv  13. 
Dec.  10, 
June  3. 
(Jet.  7. 
■Sept.  1. 
Feb.  20, 
.\pr.  7, 
Oct.  6. 
Mar.  25, 
June  1 7. 
Jan.  16. 
Sept.  30, 
Feb.  12, 
June  24, 
Mar,  10, 
.Mar.  14. 
July  2K. 
May  18, 

Nov.  21, 
Nov.     4, 
Nov.  2-2. 
.M.ir.    2, 
Do, 
June    2, 
.May 
Sept 
Dec. 
,\up 
Mar 
Sei't 
Nov 
Feb. 
Nov 
July 


19.58 
1957 


Mar.  25 


Oct 

Dec.  1, 
.Nov.  15, 
.May  19, 
Jan.    28, 


195ti 
1959 
1968 
11>60 
19,57 
1960 
1961 
19«i<> 
1960 
19f>0 
1960 
1961 
196<l 
19,V,I 
19»iO 
19f>l 

iy«iu 

19f.<l 
IWHI 

1960 
196<» 
1960 

I'.tOl 

IWiO 
191  lO 
1960 
19.59 
19«i0 

1960 
1960 
1960 
19,59 
1960 
1959 
1960 
1960 
1960 
19('>0 


8 

8 

6 

22 


.Sept 
July 


9.1960 
14,1960 


May  24.  I960 
Feb.  16, 1961 
Nov.  9,  1999 
July     1,1960 


il 
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Antimonopoly  cn-oes  prndtng  on  Mar.  10,  1961.  in  uhich  Jormal  ompLiint  ivtu,.i  ;<•.,.-  ^.  S,-,,i    V\  /.''""      C  otitinuod 


Pocket 
.Su. 


7492 

74<M 
T4«1 

T.Vi.'i 
7^14 
7.M7 
7.VJ7 
7.Vi» 
7.';«7 


Name 


Fred  Meyer,  Inc — 

Tannon  Mills  Co 

Idaho  Cannlnit  Co.  (  Ud  )    — 

1  ri- Valley  I'afklnK  AssiHiatiou  ' 

Kul'lifr  Mar.afiicturcp^  A.^-i>fiiillon,  Inc — 

MiipllerCo    .       

Minute  M*i<l  ("otT 

r!iiiiiip.son-H*ywar'l  Chemical  Co — --..... 

tipiTry  Riiii'l  f  orp     --- 

St:ni'l;ir'l  Oi!  Co   fltiillaniO 


Chwer* 


RT  Md  C-3. 

C-2 

C-2 

c-i... 

c-a 

C-a. 

c-2. — 

RT 


Dale 

complaint 

l«tt«r 


Mar.  28, 19M 

do 

....do 

Oft.     V>.  Wt'A 

■Jh,I'j.-s 

30.  I'X.7 
«,  »«.•« 

5,  l»'-« 


Sopt. 
July 


Pntr 
ItiTestlfiti'  n 


Apr.   as.  1036 

do 

do 

""do""'"" 
Kf  b     in.  IWM 

17.  va* 

8.  i'j.";7 

an.  twv8 


cjini'l.iiiit 


K»b. 
Jnn 
<«it. 
July 


May  wvaa 

....do 

....do 

.  ...do    

Jnnr   2. 

\9'M 

Juiir   10 

\VM 

June   11. 

\\>:-<i 

Jnne  2«\. 

ifl.'» 

Aiir.     .■« 

iw>» 

Auk      7 

iy.'.« 

Vuiiit'er  (if 
'lay«  of 
htvuiiiKS 

(or  takirifc' 


11 

:< 

3 
17 

4 
tt 

e 

4 

6 
li 


Pate  of  la^t 
Kuch  1  tmi  ■ 


N(iv 
M»v 

I)c«. 

N(|>t. 

Oct. 

May 

June 

Juti. 


K,  lOrtO 

111.  iuni 
:.  iwiii 

MMtO 
2.  19<H) 

l<.<,  IWO 

•jn,  i««i 

2,  ItMU 
24,  IIMVI 


FOURTH  NATIONAL  ASSI.MBLY  OF 
CIVIL  WAR  CENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

.Mr  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ss'enlleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr  .AddomzioI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  Include  extranoous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  tl^ere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genii. man  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  of  the  Executive  Committer  of 
the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commi.s>:on 
to  hold  the  fourth  national  a-ssembly 
In  Charleston  next  month,  de.spite  the 
lack  of  equal  accommodations  fur  all 
delegates,  is  an  affront  to — if  not  a  clear 
violation  of — the  purposes  of  Public  Law 
85-305  which  establi.shed  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  Inconceivable  that  an  official 
body  of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
acquiesce  in  discriminatory  practices 
that  are  in  direct  conflict  with  our  na- 
tional policies. 

In  response  to  my  protest  concerning? 
the  customs  in  Charleston,  a.s  they  aflect 
State  delegations.  Maj.  Gen.  U  S.  Grant 
3d,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  wrote 
me  on  March  17: 

.Although  our  Commi-ssiiiu  dws  ii  >t  ex- 
clude Neproee  from  its  asseniblw-s  and  h<«« 
m  Inclination  or  desire  to  d  >  s.i  still  we 
have  no  control  over  looiU  .iLsttims  Tliere- 
f  xre,  It  seema  Incumbent  -n  us  t.>  Ciirry 
out  the  plans  for  April  11  and  IJ  made 
with  s<)  much  care  and  Ut>>r 

If  the  Commission  has  no  control  over 
local  customs,  it  does  have  control  over 
the  location  of  its  meetings  It  would 
seem  that  "plans  made  with  so  much 
care  and  labor"  should  include  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  deletiates  If 
the  executive  committee  cannot  injure 
that  all  oCQcially  designated  deleuat's  to 
the  assembly  will  be  welcomed  with  equal 
courtesy  and  consideration,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  remiss  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties. 

I  am  confident  that  the  full  Cnmmis- 
sion  will  repudiate  the  executive  com- 
mittee's bland  disavowal  of  it.s  re.'^ponsi- 
bilities  and  will  cancel  the  a.s.sembly  if 
all  delegates  cannot  be  properly  accom- 
modated in  Charleston.  A.s  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Commission  has 
observed: 

In  consideration  of  recent  devplopmen+s 
It  could,  It  seems  to  me,  be  argued  euccess- 


fu;;y  th.it  the  site  selected  for  the  four'h  na- 
tional its.semb!y  falls  to  meet  the  legal  re- 
quirement that  it  shall  be  'a  place  of  meet- 
ing gf-nerally  cnnvenlent."  and  that,  under 
the  oircumFtances.  Its  prcKcedlngs  would  be 
utiUkely  to  result  In  rec<>mmendatUin.s  "for 
the  m'vst  fitting  and  appropriate  way  to  com- 
menv  irate  the  observances  of  the  centennial 
of  the  Civil  War." 

The  t;entUman^  mr>.st  able  letter  is 
printed  in  full  below  I  commend  to  all 
Americans  his  eloquent  words: 

.\ny  ItKlignity  actual  Dr  imjiUod.  any  em- 
b AT.LSsinent,  any  act  of  discrimination  of 
whatever  kind  suffered  by  an  offlclally  devig- 
n.ited  delegate  to  the  assembly  woirtd  not 
only  vl  >late  Its  spirit  but  would  rashly  de- 
stroy t.Te  noble  object  which  It  purports 
to  serv<?  and  would  111  become  a  great  and 
united  people. 

The  lettt  r  follows: 

M\RrH  17    1961 

r)K\R  C  Nt.RF.  -MAN  .\!)ioNi/io;  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  14  concerning  the 
Fourth  National  Assembly  of  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  which  is  scheduled 
to  con"  ene  in  early  April 

Pvilil  c  l.aw  85  305.  approved  September  7. 
1957.  provides  in  section  6(B  2)  :  •'The  Com- 
niLssioi.  shall  call,  at  a  place  of  meeting  gen- 
erally convenient,  and  not  later  th.in  Janu- 
ary 15,  1958.  a  national  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  civic,  patriotic,  and  historical 
groups  whose  duty  It  shall  be  to  consider  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Commission 
f' )r  thf  most  fitting  and  appropriate  way  to 
r  rnnifmorate  the  observances  of  the  cen- 
tei.nia.  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Governors  of 
each  o.'  the  several  States  and  noncontlgu^'Us 
terrlto-les  of  the  United  States  shall  be  In- 
vited t ")  appoint  repre-sentatives  to  the  assem- 
bly When  this  assembly  shall  have  made 
its  rec  immcndations.  It  shall  be  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Conimlssion  " 

In  consideration  of  recent  developments 
it  could,  it  seems  to  me.  be  argued  succe.ss- 
fuUy  that  the  site  selected  for  the  fourth 
natloral  assembly  fails  to  meet  the  legal  re- 
quirement that  it  shall  be  "a  place  of  meet- 
int;  Erener.illy  convenient."  and  that  under 
the  circumstances.  Its  proceedii.gs  would  be 
unlikely  to  result  In  recommendations  "for 
tht^  m  >st  fitting  and  approprl  ite  way  to  com- 
mem.  rate  the  observances  of  the  centennial 
of  'hf  Civil  War  " 

I  h.ive  re.  lewed  my  files.  The  agenda  for 
a  met  ting  of  the  full  Civil  W.ir  Ce.Mennlal 
Comniissi')n  held  on  Tuesday,  January  5, 
1960  Included  under  "new  business,"  (6  b) 
'  Rec  mmend  site  of  fourth  national  assem- 
bly Charleston,  SC.  April  12.  1961."  The 
minues  of  that  meeting,  which  I  attended, 
do  net  show,  however,  that  the  recommen- 
dation was  accepted  or,  for  that  matter,  even 
di.scufsed, 

A  circular  distributed  by  the  Commissicin 
In  July   1960.  headed  "Centennial  Activities 


Already  Pl.'innrd"  contains  the  b.ild  iiu- 
nounccmcnt ,  'The  fourth  natioiiiil  assembly 
h,i8  been  schedulwl  for  Charleston,  HC.  In 
April     19C1  At^iin.     In     the     third     anruMl 

report  of  the  exe<-utl  e  direct,  ir,  suljiiuiled 
to  MaJ  Cien.  U  S.  tjraiit  3d.  chairman 
Civil  War  C«-iitennial  Commlbbion,  I>>cembir 
6,  li»60  Is  (p  2 1  the  statement,  "On  April 
11  12,  our  fourth  iiat;.  n.o  o-sienibly  wi.l  be 
held  in  Charleston,  K  C  •  .  oincide  with  the 
reentctment   of  the  at*  i<  k  .  •.   Korr   Sumter    ' 

In  response  to  Inquiry  mule  of  the  Com- 
mission a  headquarters,  I  am  informed  that 
the  executive  committee  i  of  whit  li  I  am  not 
a  member  I  :»t  a  meet,i.j5  hcltl  oii  J mu.iry  4. 
ll>6u.  received  a  retoriimend.ition  that  the 
place  should  be  Charleston  and  gave  it  unan- 
imous apprtjval  I  cannot,  howe-.er,  find  any 
document. itlon  to  support  the  belief  that  the 
Comuu.ssion  Itself  ever  had  op^virtunity  for- 
nuilly  to  r.itify  or  sanction  the  decision 

F  >r  myself,  let  me  say  unotinl vocally  th.it 
I  am  In  sympaUietic  and  complete  agree- 
meiii  with  Uie  p<^)i>Hiou  taken  by  the  New- 
Jersey  Civil  War  Centennial  CtunmisKlon 
Any  indigiUty,  actual  or  implied,  any  embar- 
rassment, any  act  of  discrimination  of  what- 
ever kuid  sufTered  by  an  offlcially  det-ignated 
delegate  to  the  assembly  would  not  only 
violate  Its  spirit  but  would  rashly  de6tri>y 
the  noble  t>bject  which  It  purp<.>rts  to  serve 
and  would  111  become  a  great  and  united 
{)eople. 

It  Is  eajr.estly  to  be  h  .ped  'h.it  a  way  m.ty 
be  foiii.-l  t-.  tt".  Ive  the  di^iculty  to  the 
honor  .ir.U  s,it;-f  icti  n  of  all  the  citizens  tjf 
every  set  ti.n  and  every  regiciii 

H.mtig  had  a  very  .-■■mall  part  In  U-e  spe- 
cial Joint  seiislon  of  the  senate  and  gener.il 
assembly,  at  Trenton,  on  February  21,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  meet  the  memJ^ers  of  New 
Jersey's  ccnunlsslon.  Includintt  th.it  plfted 
and  cultivated  lady,  Mrs  M.idalme  A  Wil- 
liams. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANIF.D 

By  unanimou.s  con.'^ent.  perml.s.^ion  to 
addre.^s  the  Hou.^e,  fdllowiriK  the  leKis- 
lative  pro  :;im  and  any  .'<pecial  orders 
hfiftofo;  r  cntei'fi.i.  was  s'lanted  to 

Mr  .Si\:,(,EKs  for  5  minutes  today  and 
to  re'.ise  and  extend  his  remarks 

Mr  HFMrmi  r  'at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
JoEL.soN  '  for  1  hu'ur  on  Tuesday.  March 
28    1961 


EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

V,\  unanimous  consent,  permis'-ion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  Kranted  to: 

Mr  Vinson  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  to  include  tables  and  other 
extraneuus  matter. 


1961 
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Mr.  RoGExs  of  Florida  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BaowN  of  Ohio). 

Mr.  Hemphiu^  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACK)  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  In  the  House  today  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bow  to  pjTise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  the  House  today  and 
include  a  colloquy  between  himself,  Mr. 
Bray.  Mr.  LipsciOmb.  Mr.  Ntoaaeo.  Mr. 
Van  Zandt,  Mr.  Mocixu,  and  Mr. 
Ayres:  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Utt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Latta) 
to  include  two  tibles  in  the  remarks  he 
made  today  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4806. 

Mr.  Teacuk  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Latta)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Berry  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

il"he  followinp  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  JoELsoN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mr    TnORNBERRY. 

Mr.  Fallon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Stnate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows: 

,s  205  An  net  to  expedite  the  utilization 
of  tolevl.slon  transmission  facilities  In  our 
public  hchiHjls  .T.n(l  colleges,  and  in  adult 
training  programs  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  For.'lgn  Commeroe. 

a.  712  An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  io  roln  and  sell  duplicates  In 
bronze  of  a  gold  rr  edal  presented  to  Robert 
Frost  tiy  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  c-n  Banking  and  Currency. 


KNROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
tiiat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bi;is  of  the  House  of  the 

follow  in:,'   titles,  ■which  were   thcreupKjn 
siuned  by  the  Spi?aker: 

HJi.  4510.  An  ac;  to  provide  a  Bpeclal  pro- 
gram   for    feed   griilns   for    1961. 

H  R  4800  An  ac;  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
;..l.ir.  Ill  (if  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployn  ent  conipentatlon,  to  pro- 
\i<ic  for  a  temporsj-y  increase  in  the  rate  of 
the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  for 
olh«  r  I'urp.ipes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

.s  :te7  An  act  to  authorize  certain  beach 
en  slon  control  of  the  shore  In  San  Diego 
County.    Calif. 

S.  449.  An  act  tJ  extend  the  time  In  which 
t;,e  Out.loor  Rec-ca'lon  Resources  Review 
Commission  shall  submit  Its  final  report. 

S.  1028.  An  act  to  amend  the  transitional 
provisions  of  t"u  act  approved  August  7, 
K>59.  entitled  "Kematoclde,  Plant  Regula- 
tor. Defoliant,  aad  Deslccant  Amendment 
of   1959." 

s  1116  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale,  with- 
out   regard   to   the  6-month   waiting  period 


prescribed,  of  certain  calcines  and  matte 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1822.  To  adjust  the  amount  of  funds 
available  for  farm  operating  loans  made  pur- 
suant to  section  21(b)  of  the  Baiikhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended. 

HJt.  4510.  To  provide  a  special  program  for 
feed  grains  for  1961. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  23,  1961 .  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNiqATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  ex(?cutive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

704.  A  letter  from  tli£  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  tranEmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
program  for  the  terminrition  of  Federal  su- 
pervision over  Indian  affairs  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  ASairs,  Department  ui  ihe  In- 
terior; to  the  Committfc  on  Go.  crr.ni -nt  Op- 
erations. 

705.  A  letter  from  the  Socroiary  cf  Ct.m- 
merce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  jroposcd 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14,  19G0  (74  Stat  52G),  relating 
to  the  establishment  i^i  a  re.:i£it?r  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  operators'  licci.scs",  to  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  cf  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  t'.e  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  It  either  reasons ';  to 
the  Committee  on  F...reign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN;  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Cohmibla.  Supplemental  report  H.R.  258. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  so  as  to  Increase  the  rate  of 
tax  imposed  on  gross  receipts  from  certain 
sales,  and  for  oUicr  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment iRept.  No.  173,  pt.  2).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
(Rept.  No.  184).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  900.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Mobile, 


Ala.,  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  185K 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE;  CcKrmilttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  S.  1.  An  act  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  certain  economi- 
cally diitrcssed  areas;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  186) .  Referred  to  the  CommlUce 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  5819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
St.andards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate 
enterprises  engaged  In  retail  trade,  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to 
$1.15  an  hour,  and  for  other  purjjoses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KITCHIN: 

H.R.  5820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  interstate 
enterprises  engaged  In  retail  trade,  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to 
$1  15  an  hour,  and  for  other  purf>oses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R  5821.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worts. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 

H  R      5822.    A    bill    creating    a    commls- 
fion    to    be    known    as    the    Commission    on 
Noxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GARLAND: 

Ii.R.5823.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  crediting  cer- 
tain cervice  of  females  sworn  In  as  members 
of  t:l  p'lone  opcruti:ig  units.  Slgn.il  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R.  5824.  A  bill  to  amend  section  106  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  female  members  of  tele- 
phone operating  units,  Signal  Corps,  who 
scr'.ed  overseas  during  World  War  I;  to  the 
Conimittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL : 

H  R.  5825.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pnir  Labor 
Str.ndards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate 
enterprises  ensjaged  in  retail  trade,  to  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to 
?1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comniittec  on  Education  and  Lab'ir. 
By  Mr.HALPERN: 

H  R.  5826.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  reduced 
third-class  postage  rate:  to  civic  a'---ocl?,t;ons; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  pr.d  Clvtl 
Ser^  ice. 

By  Mr   I:EMPHILL: 

H  R.  5827  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  .'^.ct  of  1938,  as  amendeo,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  poc^ds  for  com- 
merce, to  increase  the  minimum  w:.ge  undor 
tlie  act  to  $1.25  p)er  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R  5828.  A  bill  to  provide  for  recogni- 
tion of  Federal  employee  unions  and  to  pro- 
vide procedures  for  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances: to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  ar.d 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  : 

HR.  5829.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  .Administrative  Servlc**8  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
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to    volunteer   nreflghtlng   organizations    and 
to   volunteer  rescue  or  llfesaving  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
nvlttee    on    Government   Operations. 
By  Mr.  LANS  (by  request)  : 
H  R  5830.  A  bUl   to  amend    the   Shipping 
Act,  1916.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant    Marine    and    Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McMIIXAN : 
HR  S831.  A   bill   to   amend   section    11    of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  197.  ch    207: 
DC    Code,    1951    ed..   sec.    11-776)     being   an 
act   to  "consolidate  the  police  court  of   the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  municipal  court 
of    the   District  oX  Columbia,    to  create   the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  create  the  municipal  court  of  appeals 
for   the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpose.s'  ;  In  order  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  judges  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and    the    juvenile    court    of    the    District    of 
Columbia,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 
Cinimlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
HR   3832.  A   bill   to   amend    section    11    of 
the   act   of   April   1.    1943    ( 5«   Stat     197,    ch 
207:    DC    Code,  19M  ed  .  sec.  11-776)    being 
an  act  to    consolidate  the  police  court  of  the 
District    of    Columbia    and    the    municipal 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,   to  create 
the    municipal    court    for     the    District    of 
Columbia,  to  create  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals    for   the   District   of    Columbia,    and 
for  other  purposes";   In  order  to  mtxlify  the 
retirement    benefits    of    the    Judges    of    the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of    Columbia,   and    the    Juvenile   coiirx 
of   the   District  of   Columbia,    and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Di'^'rict 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN 
HR     5833.  A   bill   to   authorize    the   Secre- 
tary   of    Agriculture   to   grant   e.isemeiits   for 
road  rli^hts-of-way  over  national  forest  Uuuls 
and    other    lands    under    the   junsdiciion    of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  aiid  fur  other 
purpoees,   to  the  Conunittee  on   Agriculture 
By  Mr.  MASON: 
H  R    5834.  A  bill  to  equalize  taxation  and 
provide  revenue;   to  the  Comniitfe*-  on  Wavs 
and  MeaiiS. 

H  R  5835.  A  bill  to  equalize  t^ixation  and 
provide  revenue;  to  the  C'>nunit'ee  on  W.tys 
.ii'.d  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Y'  rk 
H  R  5836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  iif  'he 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  peri'^d 
during  which  certain  State  and  local  em- 
ployees under  a  retirement  system  may  ac- 
quire social  security  coverage  by  transferring 
from  one  division  or  part  of  such  system  to 
another,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    ROBISON 
H  R   5837.  A   bill   to  amend   .serMon   502  of 
ihe  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946.  and  for  other 
purposes,      to     the     Committee     .'ii     P'.iblic 
Works 

By  Mr  ST  GERMAIN 
H  R   5838.   A     bill     to     amend     the     Federal 
Water   Pollution  Control  Act    u>   provide   for 
a  more  effective  program  of  w.ner  pollution 
control;   to  the  Committee  cii  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  SCHERER 
HR   5839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities   Control  Act  of    1950   so   <is    to   re- 
quire  the  registration   of  certain   additional 
persons   disseminating    political    pr.  paganda 
within  the  United  States  as  agents  uf  a  for- 
eign   principal,   and   for   other    purp.)ses,    to 
the    Committee   on   Un-American    Activities 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 
H  R   5840.  A    bill    to    provide    appropriate 
lapel  buttons  for  widows,  parents,  and  next 
of  kin  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who. 
subsequent  to  World  War  II.  loet  their  lives 
In   the   armed  services  of   the   United   States 


during    peacet'nip.     i..     the    Committee    on 
Armed  ;-iervlces 

By  Mr    UTT 

H  R  5841  A  bill  to  amfr.d  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation ner  a  eO-month  period  of  certain 
civil  delen."!e  faculties,  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  aid  Mean^ 

By  Mr  VIN.SON 
H  R  5842  A  bill  to  amer.d  the  Fair  Laoor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate  en- 
terpriseiH  engaged  In  retail  trade,  to  Increase 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  |1  25 
an  hour,  and  f^r  other  p\irpo8es:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr   ANDERfeEN  of  Mlnnef.ila  ■ 
H  R   5843    A   bill   to    reduce    the   minimum 
charge   F>er   piece   for    the  third-class    i  bulk  i 
l(x:al    mailings    of    small    businesses,    to    the 
Committee  on   Poi,t   OfBce   and   Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BROYHILL 
Hfi   5844    A  bill  relating  to  the  exeniptl"'n 
from  the  club  dues  tax  in   the  case  of   U'Hi- 
profit  swimming  or  skating  tacilltit-.s     to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  DENT 
HR  5845    A   bill    to   pr-vlde   f.T   grant.-i    U^ 
the  several  States  to  permit  them  to  e.sUib- 
lish  a  State  college  of   technt  logy  oflerlng  a 
24-month  course  leading  to  a  degree  of  bach- 
elor   of    technoU>gy.     Uj    the    C^'mmlttee    .ii 
Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr   DFVTNE- 
HR   5846    A  bill  to  amend  title  28    United 
.States   CodP     t,)    establish    certain    qualifica- 
tions for  persons  appointed  :\^  Judges  .t  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States    t"  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcliirv 

My  Mr  FL'ITON 
H  R  5847  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Citizens  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor:  'o  the  Committee  ox\  Education  and 
Labor 

H  n  .5848  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regl.-;- 
tration  of  contractors  of  migrant  a^jrlcul- 
tural  Workers  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  it.   F.ducatlon  ar.d  L-ibor 

H  R  5849  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  autlvTiw  grants 
for  lmi;rovlng  d'lmestic  ai?rl.-u]' ural  migra- 
tory workers'  health  services  and  contUtlons. 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comme'  ce 

HR   .'850    .^    bill   relating   to  the   power   of 
the    Stf.tes    to    impose    use    tax    a&sessments 
with  re.'pect  to  sales  in  Interstate  commerce, 
'o  the  ComniitV'e  on   the  Judiciary. 
Pv  Mr   GALLAGHER 
HR   .'851     A  bill  to  amend   the  Fair  Labor 
Swndards  .^ct  of    193H.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide  coverage   for  employees  of   large  enter- 
prises   <.'ngaged     m     retail     trade    or    service 
and  of  other  employers  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  lie  production  of  g'x>ds  for  commerce. 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  II  2,^  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr    MEADEH 
H  R  :>Hb2    A    oill    1.0    provide    for    the    free 
en'ry  (if  a  tawing  carrl.ige  for  the  use  of  the 
University    of    Michigan,    to    the   Committee 
on  Ways  .md  Mean' 

By  Mr   RHODES  of  Pennsylvania 
H  R    ')853    A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,   to  provide  for  the  payment   of 
pensions    to    veterans    of    World    War    I      to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
I)y  Mr    srHKHER 
H  R   5fi54    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  expira- 
tion  of    cer'aln    authorizations   by    the  Con- 
gre.s.s   f  ir   pr.  ject.s   frir  flood  control   or   river 
and  harb<-]r  Improvements:  to  the  Committee 
on  Put>l!c  W   rk  , 

By  Mr   SCHNEEBETI 

HR   5855    A  bill  relf;:.^;  •      ••..•  deduction 

for  Uuonie  tax  purpo.ses  of  contributlmis  to 

charltiible  organi/.itlf>ns  whose  sole  purp>*e 

i.s   making   di.strlbvitions    to  other  rharlt.ible 


org.inlz.'Uioi..s  ci'Utrlbutlons  to  which  by  In- 
div  iduals  .ire  deductible  within  the  30  percent 
limitation  of  adjusted  gross  Income;  to  the 
('  •mmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  VAN  PELT 
H  R  5856  \  bin  to  amend  paragraph  1726 
of  the  TarilT  Act  of  1930  to  place  on  the 
free  list  magnetic  tape  and  other  sound  re- 
cordings for  radio  music  broadcasts:  to  'ne 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  HOLTZMAN 
H  J  Res  333  Joint  resolution  proix>8lng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relauve  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  thi' 
Judli  larv 

B\  Mr  WF-STLAND 
UJ  Res  :i.'?4  Joint  resolution  projKjamg  an 
.iinendment  to  the  Constltutloti  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PHILBIN 
H  C on  Res  204  Concurrent  resolution  to 
recognize  Samuel  Wilson  of  Troy,  N.Y  ,  as 
the  progeiutor  of  Amer'^-a's  national  8ymb<j! 
■  Uncle  Sam  ",  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and   Insol.ir   .Affairs 


MEMORIALS 
Und(  r  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  ratifying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  AmerUa  relating  to  grant- 
ing representation  m  the  electoral  college  to 
the  District  of  Coluinbm.  whhh  was  referred 
t<j   the  Committe''  or;  the  Judiciary. 


PHI  V  A  IE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

UndLT  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bilLs  and  rt-solutions  wei^e  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 

H  R  5857  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
(niT.-ri  i.AutiTi'  t't  the  Committee  on  the 
Juduiary 

By  Mr  BA lES 
H  K  5H^H  A  bill  for  tl.e  relief  of  Josephine 
C  Rumley  adminl.stratrlx  of  the  estate  of 
George  S  Humley  doing  business  as  George 
S  Rumley  She-*  Manufacturing  Co  ,  and  for 
other  purposes  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiilarv 

By  Mr    COR  MAN   (by  request)  : 
H  R   5859    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  A 
.saly.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  n  5800  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cornellu.s 
F  Hoorn,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Hy  Mr  DFI.ANEY 
H  R  5801  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Mar- 
tlnovlc,  M/.ria  M.irMnovlc  and  Yandranka 
Martlnovlc,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
iiarv 

Bv  Mr    FARBSTEIN 
H  H    58fiJ     A    bl'l     lor    the    relief    of    Glvara 
Seliin   Gnitr  alho  known  as  Selim  CJabbarra, 
to  the  (\)mmlttee  on  ttie  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    KEARNS 
HR    5HtV?     A    bill    f.T    the    relief    of    Harry 
H"!'i<   .San>;    Foi.^-,    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judul.irv 

By  Mr    RUTHKRFORD 
H  R    5864    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Chul 
Sam:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    SAUND 
H  R   58ti5    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hermlnla 
C    Balagor,    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judl- 
clarv 

By  Mr   WIDNALI. 
H  R  bH6fi    A   bill   for    the   relief  of   Hallna 
Maria  iGtitnwlcz)  Olsenwlk:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  dedc 
and  referred  as  follows: 

101.  By  Ut.  8TR\TTON:  Resolution  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam, 


N.Y„  favoring  the  adoption  of  legislation  for 
acquisition  of  Government  surplus  property 
by  cities;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

102.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Village  of  Fort  Johnson.  NY.,  express- 
ing approval  of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 


Resolution  No.  98  (Eagen)  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  social  security  law  to 
Increase  the  permissible  annual  Income  of 
recipients  under  age  70  years  to  the  sum  of 
$1,800;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Veterans'  Insuraoce:  Mr.  Teafve  of 
Texas,  aad  Mr.  GroM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22, 1961 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  21,  at  ihe  time  of  the  debate 
on  the  bill  H.R.  4)39,  which  proposes  to 
pay  a  special  dividend  to  holders  of  so- 
called  RS  and  W  insurance,  the  gen- 
tk'inan  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!  and  I 
(  ngaged  in  colloqiij'  concerning  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  insurance. 

Ihe  question  was  raised  as  to  why 
dividends  on  World  War  U  insurance 
were  so  high.  I  have  since  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  explain- 
ing in  some  detail  my  reasons.  Under 
Iciive  U)  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
text  of  that  letter: 

March  22. 1961. 
H..n    H   R   Gross, 
,\f'-»n'irr  of  Con^r^^. 
Ilonir  of  Repre.ientatires, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dka«  Coi.L«*t;uE:  Apropos  of  the  discussion 
nnd  collocjuy  between  us  on  the  floor  on 
yesterd.iy  ci  nccrnin:;  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Insurance.  I  thous^ht  I  should  write  you 
concernlni^  some  of  the  background  of  this 
subject 

T'  8  Government  Ufe  Insurance  which  was 
en,ict<"d  for  the  l>meflt  of  World  War  I 
veterans  has  the  premium  rates  based  on  the 
.\inerican  Eicperlence  Table  Mortality  with 
Inltrefct  at  ;3',  percent.  This  Is  set  forth  In 
bcciK.a  743.  title  38. 

Section  702  of  title  38  provides  that  pre- 
mium rates  fi^r  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance, the  Wnrld  War  II  variety,  shall  be  the 
net  rates  b:u;fd  ti;v-i\  the  American  Experi- 
ence Table  Mortality  and  interest  at  3  jier- 
cent  ptT  annum.  Vou  will  note,  of  course, 
tliat  both  of  these  provisions  are  set  by  law, 
and  In  the  case  of  World  War  I,  has  been 
in  effect  close  Ui  40  years  and  World  War  II 
since  October  1940.  Iiisurance  is  the  con- 
tract and  may  be  subject  to  a  suit.  Any 
pollcyhcldT  who  Is  dlpsatisfled  with  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Vetor.Tns'  Administration  (or  for 
that  matter  any  brneflclarv)  may  sue  the 
Govcrtmient  In  the  nearest  appropriate  dis- 
trict court.  You  will  readily  appreciate  that 
the  Congress  thus  is  without  power  to  make 
a  mandaiMry  rhantte  of  the  mortality  table 
Just  a.s  a  private  Instirance  company  cannot 
ch.inse  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game; 
neither  c:uj  the  Government.  If  you  at- 
tf^nipted  to  do  so.  I  think  one  suit  would  be 
f^rflclent  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  without  power  to  change  the 
mortali'y    tables. 

I  (He  all  of  this  because  the  mortality  table 
■^niA  the  lengtliened  lifespan  are  the  reasoxui 
i'.ir  the  uuuKtially  high  dividends  whldl 
World   War   I   veterans   and   World  War  II 


veterans  enjoy.  There  is  nothing  that  the 
Govertunent  or  the  Veterans'  Administration 
can  do  about  cither  of  these  facts.  I  am 
sure  you  appreciate  this. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  two  acts  that 
I  referred  to  above,  the  Congress  hivs  gen- 
erally tried  to  put  Insurance,  which  has 
been  written  in  recent  years,  on  a  more 
realistic  mortality  table  basis.  I  cite  the 
Insurance  written  as  "RS  '  and  'W."  '  RS" 
insurance  was  not  expected  to  produce  any 
dividends  and  was  made  nonparticlpating, 
but  It  did  produce  a  surplus  and  therefore 
we  had  the  equitable  duty  to  distribute  It 
as  a  dividend.  This  Is  the  reason  for  the 
passage  on  yesterday  of  HR.  4539.  The 
experience  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  death  claims  has  been  so  favoraole  on 
this  Insurance  that  approximately  $65  mil- 
lion   was    accumulated. 

The  so-called  "W^"  insurance  which  was 
provided  by  Public  Law  85-896  se's  the 
premium  on  so-called  X-18  table  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  this  table  of 
mortality  is  accomplishing  its  aim  that  Con- 
gress had  for  it:  namely,  providing  low  cost 
nonparticlpating   insurance. 

I  hope  to  Introduce,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
a  bill  shortly  which  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  administrative  expen.ses  for 
the  operation  of  the  Insurance  program  by 
deductions  from  the  dividends  available  to 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  veterans. 
There  Is  a  considerable  question  wl^ether 
this  can  be  done,  since  as  I  have  indicated 
above  the  insurance  is  a  contract.  I  plan 
to  submit  this  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  soon  as  I  draft  it.  and  also  to 
the  Attorney  Gei;eral  so  that  the  constitu- 
tional question   can  be  resolved. 

You  can  readily  tell,  of  course,  that  I  feel 
that  there  is  no  easy  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. If  you  care  to  Introduce  legislation 
which  you  think  will  correct  It  In  any  way, 
ni  be  happy  to  request  departmental  re- 
ports Inunediately  and  see  that  you  get  a 
public  hearing  at  an  early  date  at  which 
time  you  car.  present  your  point  of  view  in 
the  fullest  possible  manner.  I  wou:d  not 
limit  this  to  insurance  but  will  offer  you 
the  same  opportunity  on  any  matter  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  comr.ilttee. 
Very    truU-    yours. 

Olin   E,  Tfagtt:. 

CliairTian. 


Charles  R.  Hook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1961 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  expres;?  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Charles  R.  Hook  as  he 
begtos  an  active  retirement  in  Floi'ida. 

Mr.  Hook  and  I  met  and  worked  to- 
gether   on     the     Hoover     Commission 


recommendations  during  recent  years 
and  his  dedication  to  service  to  his 
country  is  well  known  by  all  who  have 
worked  with  him. 

We  in  Florida  welcome  Mr.  Hock  to 
our  State,  and  hope  he  will  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  with  us.  His  business 
and  civic  talents  will  find  new  avenues 
of  expression  in  our  fsist-growing  State. 
and  we  will  encoui-age  him  to  lake  an 
active  interest  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  Florida. 


The  Minimum  Wafe  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1961 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  making  a  statement  and  including 
certain  extraneous  matter  for  the  in- 
formation of  Members  of  Congress  as  to 
the  minimum  wage  law. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  minimum  wage 
law  as  such,  but  I  am  opposed  to  a  mini- 
mam  wage  law  which  stands  any  likeli- 
hood of  furthering  unemployment  in  my 
district,  in  my  State,  and  in  my  country. 

If  H.R.  3935,  the  committee  bill,  is  to 
be  the  bill  which  is  to  be  pressed  for  pas- 
sage, then  I  would  hop>e  that  an  amend- 
ment to  that  legislation  would  be  ac- 
cepted to  take  care  of  the  riu-al  area.s  of 
this  country.  As  numbers  of  us  know, 
who  have  studied  and  are  concerned  that 
the  plight  of  the  small  merchant,  who 
has  clerks  who  do  not  make  enouyh 
sales  at  the  margin  of  profit  now  exist- 
incr  in  rural  retail  stores,  to  justify  the 
raise  in  wages,  the  impact  of  extendin.rr 
the  coverage  to  those  areas  and  to  those 
establishments  would  be  to  cause  some 
layoff  of  people  and  further  unemploy- 
ment, as  well  as  extend  the  economic 
difficulty  In  those  little  communities.  In 
the  small  rural  communities  of  this 
country,  when  a  person  is  laid  cfT  it 
means  a  loss  of  income  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  and  any  widespread  un- 
employment in  these  areas  will  af/ect 
larger  communities. 

I  recoanize  the  fact  that  in  the  larger 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  of  this 
country,  because  of  the  fact  that  cost  of 
living  is  higher  in  the  cities,  the  sales  are 
greater,  the  sales  per  clerk  are  larger 
per  hour,  and  the  stores  are  for  the  most 
part  modem,  they  pay  higher  wages,  but 
in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country  ;>us 
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is  not  true,  and  I,  therefore,  would  pto 
pose  an  amendment  to  H  R  3935.  as  re 
ported  March  13,  1961,  as  follow.s 

AJIUfDMENT 

1,    On   page   19,   between    lines    Iri   ,i;.U    1" 
iTLsert    the  following   new   paragraph 

I  _' I      Any  employee  employed  m  .i  retai;    > 
service    establlsbment.    situated    nurside 
the    boundaries   of   a  standard    metrMp.;! 
statistical   area   a«   now    delineated    and    nnw 
defined  by  the  Federal  Committer  i>n  Stand- 
ard Mttropolitan  Statistical  Areas    under  the 
direction  of  the  US.  Bureau  of   the   Bud^jet 
or    ' 

Renumber  succewlve  para^'raphs  i 

For  estimated  coverage  of  employee.s  I 
present  the  following  tabulation 
Exhibit  A 

l.STIMATtD     COVIILAOE WAGE      JCOIR     Bill       InINU 

STANDARD     MrmOPOLrtAN      STATISTIl   \L      \RJ  AS 
Bt  REAI-  OF  THE  CEN81TS 

.V  H  "l  hf  r  c  "I  p  la  y  ff  1 
COT  f  red 

T  ita:  retail  employees.   1968  7  942    »14 

67  7   percent    In    standard    meT'  - 

pel  1  tan  statistical  area    ,  t    <"''    36.i 

.S'andard  metropolitan  statist ui: 
area^  with  $100,000  per  st  re 
exemption   teat <    120   '525 

With    $300,000    per    store    exen-.p 

ti.m    test -    317    '54.1 

ill    Statistical   Abstrac'    of  Unr>d    S'l '«•.-. 
\960.  pa^e  834. 

i2i  Percent  based  ui.  la'es*:  avaiiab;-- 
ceiusus  reports. 

(3)  Statistical  Abstruc  f  I'l-ited  States 
1960    paj?e833. 

W  irlcer  by  store  size  ba.sed    <r.  1954  census 

Nineteen  hundred  and  nf'y -eight  ftgure.s 
ii.it  available. 

If  we  are  going  to  extend  the  cove;  a^'e 
this  amendment  would  serve  to  recog- 
nize the  conditions  which  actually  exist 
in  our  communities  today  I  have  also 
introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing,' 
the  House  to  vote,  and  I  hop*-  favorab'.y 
on  the  pure  constitutional  question  a 
bill  which  I  believe  will  extend  the  cov- 
erage to  those  actually  en^a^ed  in 
commerce,  without  any  exttiision  of 
coverage  or  invasion  of  those  fields  not 
engaged  in  commerce 

This  bill  consists  of  an  aniendm*-nt 
to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
as  amended.  The  purp<j«f'  of  the 
amendment  is  to  provide  certain  addi- 
tiomtl  roverage  for  emplovf-v.s  pifsfntly 


t-n^aued  m  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  employees  en^aMed  in  commerce 
or  m  the  purchase  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  the  act.  and  for  other  purposes 

You  will  note  that  the  purpose  and 
i.->sue  of  this  '-ubmis.sion  difTeis  from  the 
pur-pose  and  effect  of  H  K  393,5  a.s  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Hoosevei  t,  and  H  H 
,5561.  a.s  introduced  bv  Mr  Kitchin.  and 
HR  5537.  as  mtrcxlucd  by  Mi  Martin 
of  Nebraska 

In  order  more  precisely  to  diflerentiate 
betweer^i  the  present  -ubmission  and  thf 
f'lrmer  bills  referred  to,  we  note,  brietlv 
that  the  RovJ&vvelt  h.'.I  cnn.si.sts  of  'en- 
terprise tesUs  under  a  liuh  all  :^taile!^ 
are  cf)vered  who  c(im''  withm  the  en- 
terprise '  definition  arid  have  .sales  of 
more  than  $1  millK'n  a;iiuMllv  irijard- 
less  of  the  numN-r  of  iriits  oi'  rsrablish- 
rnent.s  rnakin.'  'ip  :):•■  tof.il  fnteri)rise 
the  Kitcliin  bi'.I  puividt's  n;-,  >'rai.;e  only 
as  the  enterprise  i-~  ,  :u  a  wA  m  bu.s.nes.s 
;n  tv^o  or  more  states  and  ha.  five  oi 
more  unit-  but  o'herwise  accepting  the 
enterpn.'-e  ciiteiia  of  the  Rocx-^evelt  bill 
::\  all  its  vastnevs  ;u^l  cnniplex  inipacis 
'["he  Martin  b:!I  i.s  a  >:m;i'.e  amendmen' 
to  the  Fa.r  Liilvir  SMiidaid.-.  Act  to  iii- 
crea.se  th.e  nim.nrim  ^^  a  < 
out  affectm  '  present  rove 
or  the  exemptio!  ■,  tl 
Martin  a.'neiulnietir  *>  .s  . 
many  people 

Constitutional    q'.i* 
HR       3935      R....s,'v. 
5561  — Kitt'hm    bii: 
ures,  h'>wever    ^»)rt^e 
aue    i.s    .soUi.'ht      and 


•  o  -  1  15  v^  1 1 : !  - 

li^f'    pi  o\l.slCIIl^ 

lelrorn       'I  h.e 
e  ( ■    ii;ip»'a  1   to 


stioii.s    plai.'.ue    both 
:•.       bii;      and      H  R 
I'nde:     ix.'.h.    nie.i- 

eXlellsli  .11    of    Ci.i\e:  - 

rvr     -A  ,r;,.vrand;nk; 
■.  >r;'a:ned 


certain     blank- •     ex»-in;i' :on>     .■ 

m  b^^th.  mea  'i:-  -    mea^utabl'    ad.  i.t.oii.i! 

C'>V-,-r,l„e    1.,  ■,)■:■  ,\  ide.l 

Tlie  ei.'lo.sed  .>  ibrii.  .-^lon  differ.s  from 
.my  ol  the  f.  :>x.>;:i:;  .n  that  11  will  ac- 
complish th.e  tollowmg: 

■a  It  'Alii  avoid  the  coRBtltutional 
question  inherent  in  the  Rooeevelt  and 
Kitchin  bills,  that  is,  the  ret;ulation  of 
hx'al  bu.sin.  s.^  activ!t:e.s,  that  are  liu'.y 
and  legally  .n^ia^tate  This  avoidance 
i.T  acc(jmpl;-heii  \)\  'ftaininK  the  pieseiit 
format  of  the  f-'aii-  Labor  Standards  .\ci 
■A'hich  ha>  tx-en  held  ronsiitutional  b\ 
rh.e  .'-^'ipreme  f'.)urt  of  the  I'n.ted  state.s 


b'  It  will  provide  additional  cover- 
a^;e  Tins  is  accomplished  by  amend- 
ing out  the  retail  exemption.  By  repeal 
of  the  retail  exemption,  employees  of 
retail  and  service  industries  will  be  cov- 
ered to  the  extent  that  such  employees 
are  en^aned  in  trade,  commerce,  trans- 
portation. tran.smis8ion,  or  communica- 
tion, amonn  the  several  States,  or  bt'- 
tween  any  Stale  and  any  place  outside 
thereof  Employees  who  engage  in  ac- 
tivities which  are  not  interstate  in  char- 
acter will  not  be  covered 

The  present  test  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  as  laid  down  and  reco^;- 
ni/ed  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  t>een  an 
employee"  test  that  is.  whether  or  not 
the  services  of  the  "employee"  has  been 
tho.se  of  one  directly  engaged  in  inter- 
state activities  By  retainiiiR  this  test 
all  employees  of  retail  and  .service  estab- 
lishments who  are  enwaged  in  such  in- 
terstate activities  and  transactions  wil! 
be  Covered  and  it  is  estimated  that  then 
■A  ill  be  an  additional  covi'rat;e  of  1  800  - 
000   ix'rson<; 

Individual.-^  whose  activities  are  intra- 
state m  character,  such  as  those  in- 
dividUii!.-  enLia^jed  in  local  retailing  ac- 
tivities 'A  Inch  are  perfoiTned  after  the 
interstate  movement  of  merchandise  ha.-, 
cea.sed  will  not  be  covered  By  way  of 
example,  warehousemen,  communication 
rorces,  and  buyers  will  so  be  covered 
local  salespersons  are  not  covered 

Much  litik'ation  o\er  the  past  23  years 
ha.s  produced  a  clear  and  definitive  pic- 
ture of  th.e  'elative  distinctions  of  inter- 
state against  intrastate  activities  Tliere 
Aill  be  no  p«ti(k1  of  uncertainty,  tliere 
•A  .1  t>  no  ni.iltiplicity  of  liti^'alion,  and 
;heie  can  be  no  distortion  by  regulation 
Distortion  bv  reuulation  can  be  a  night- 
mate  under  the  enterprise  doctrine  by 
th.e  R<).).s<nelt  bill  and  bv  the  Kitchm 
bill 

The  complcMts  of  retail  distribution 
is  s!u  h  that  tilt  economics  of  the  mdus- 
'i\  ditTer  by  locality,  by  re^-ioi  by  char- 
acter of  sttires.  by  product,  .'.y  of  em- 
plovees  by  inventory  turnover  within  the 
\anous  setrments  of  the  retail  Industry-- 
se,-  Dun  L  Bradstreet  study  attached 
exhibit  B — and  many  other  similar  sig- 
i.ihcaiit  fai-t.e  s  .,f  difference  and  \ai  iet\ 


H.x. 


I'. 


lilHinttmi  ration /or   ',1  hat*  oj  rrfail  liiuit 


Mxrted  oiiermUng  eipenaM 


K  ik 
H  .1' 

(■,:■.'  I    iii'l   j>hoto«Tn|>hi 

-r.n  , 

Ciunly,  mjl  ami  oou/«Ttioi>er)  -t<.ri<  1  iV 
rhiMr»'n'<  :»n(l  Infant*'  wear  <tnn'--  li'.: 
1  >.fi,iif;!fFit  stores  •  1'''^ 


Hci-  fi)iil  notes  i»r  end  <>f  t«M' 


Inven- 
tory 
turn- 
OTer 
per 
rrnr 


Timt$ 
IS 


8  4 

(•) 

!»  7  j 

US  I 

3  3 


ITlit  nil..-  .iiniiiilvl  l.y  liiiii  A  llr.i.l 
Strtvt.  Iiii  .  iiiii>  li^  rfpfihliin  I  Of  iiNi  I 
pUlilKly  \»,lh  .r«-Iit  t.i  l>uii  i  III  1  !■ 
itnvt,  l!'..'  Tin"  r.itl..<  (.utipiUl  t  v 
oth«>r»  nr>.  iT.N  Mf'l  Oiroiigh  tin.  roiir't-sv 
of  tl.*-  .Mincilfr"!  uri.l  .  Htuiol  I*-  liirlii-li  .1 
In  piit'li-U'l  iiiaU"r!itl  or  u.-«-a  ini!.l.  ) 
wlttiout  t>eruil:^uu  ul  the  euiii(il^i.-:.] 


National  .^rT'lino  A  R  .  Ii,>  I  V  IV  >l.  r* 
A»ocii»tii.n,  IMl  ,M>'rcliaiiili.s«»  M.irl, 
ChlcM"  W,  111 

I'un  ,V  Hrk.l.itn*t.  Iiic  ,  Now  York,  N.V, 

S  il;.iii.il  .\'i!..motilu'  IValers  A.vHoi'l.ilton, 
ji.i,  K  -t    SW  ,  Wwhlnfton  (1,  !>,(" 

1'  in  Ai  Iirwl«tr«»«'f,  Iiir  ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

AnuTKiiii     H.><ik.«ll«'n    A.ssootatlon,    Iiir„ 

r'.  '.tl.  .V'..'  .  New  York  IR,  N  Y. 
I'm  A  M'  i.l^in-et,  \nr  ,  NVw  York,  N,Y. 

I'o 
Hi 


8  3 

11  8 
3.6 

5  ?      Fi.irv.iu    of    n;isli«>sLS    Research     Bulletin 

No    !,V^,  Ilnrvaril  rnlvemltT,  QraduaW 

I       Pi<lx>ol     or     Hii.<tln«a8     Administration, 

I       HoMlPr-  (■  ;.■!.!  Ki,  Bojiori,  Miitts. 
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1 

Selected  operating  expenses 

Source  of  survey 

Inven- 

[The ratios  complied  by  Dun  &  Brad- 

ooi«or 

OniM 

ToUl 

Net 

oper- 

tory 

turn- 

street, Inc.,  may  be  reproduced  or  used 

r)ublicly  with  credit  to  Dun  &  Brad- 

Ud«  of  retail  tTMla 

Y0W 

looda 

mar* 

ex- 

ating 

Own- 

over 

street,    Inc.     The  ratios  complied   by 

Midi 

Clni 

.pense  ' 

profit ' 

ers' 

Em- 

Occu- 

Adver- 

Bad 

per 

others  are  provided  through  the  courtesy 

com- 

ployees' 

pancy 

tising  1 

debts' 

year 

of  the  compilers  and  cannot  be  Included 

1 

pensa- 

wages' 

cost' 

In  published  material  or  used  publicly 

1 

tion  1 

without  permission  of  the  compilers,] 

P«r- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

eent 

etnt 

cent 

cent 

cent 

ctnt 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Timet 

l>r;ii>lorf,«    .    _ 

IMS 

06.8 

34.7 

29.5 

5  2 

8.0 

11  2 

•  2.  1 

(h 

(•) 

3.8 

Eli  Lilly  4  Co,,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

1>r>  M<x><ls  iiul  general  niercbandiae 

1067 

70.6 

».e 

27.6 

1.9 

8.6 

8.6 

4.  5 

1.3 

0 

2.4 

Dunn  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,Y. 

s lores 
1  inily  clothinK  stop's    

10M 

M.4 

80.6 

27  9 

2.7 

9.4 

f  .    I 

4.  1 

1.5 

0 

2.3 

Do, 

1  inn  eiiuil'nient  (les-lers 

1068 

82.6 

17.6 

14.2 

3  3 

'2.2 

<  4  3 

(*i 

.6 

2 

2.8 

Nitional  Retail  Farm  Equipment  Associ- 
ation, 2340  Hampton,  St,  Louis  10,  Mo. 

h  .nil  siipiily  store.s      

lOM 

84.1 

15.9 

14.4 

1.5 

4.2 

4.8 

1,6 

.3 

.1 

14  2 

Dunn  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

1  ,. «.r  iiiveruiKs  Jtore< -. 

1064 

64.3 

36.7 

34.0 

1.7 

H.O 

12.4 

4.6 

1.8 

0 

3.7 

Do, 

M..[1>1..-                        

1063 

52.6 

47.4 

44  1 

3  3 

12.  fi 

117 

7.  '1 

18 

.1 

11.8 

Do. 

1068 

61.0 

38.4 

37.9 

.5 

21 

0 

6.2 

5.2 

1.0 

2.6 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  666 

Lake  Shore  Dr..  Chicago  11,  111, 

1  I  i.si.lm('  ye r vine  st«t  olU!.  ... 

lose 

7&8 

23,2 

22.1 

1   1 

6  3 

8,1 

4.!.) 

.5 

0 

21.3 

Dunn  &  Bradstreet,  Inc,  New  York,  N,Y. 

iii'l,  marliy,  iiml  .souvenir  .'■tores. .. 

1087 

OO.O 

40,0 

38,1 

1.9 

13  8 

7.0 

8.  7 

1.2 

(') 

2.4 

Do. 

<  iriHi'TV  storr-.;                                     ... 

1062 

811 

16.9 

14  4 

15 

6.0 

■AM 

2  7 

.  1 

0 

13  6 

Do. 

or..or  V    iii'l  nil  :it  St  m--<    - 

1060 

83,7 

16.3 

14.3 

2.0 

3.7 

5  4 

I    S» 

.4 

(•) 

17.2 

Do, 

li  if.jw.ire  st.in's. , 

1068 

00.6 

30.5 

29.5 

I.O 

•».  1 

10.  f, 

3   7 

1.6 

.2 

2  0 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association,  964 
North  Pennsylvania  St,,  Indianapolis  4, 
Ind, 

Dunn  4  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

I.  w  1    t  \  --tciriy    c-;i.--ti  nml  ojicn  rreililK 

1063 

55.6 

44.4 

40.7 

3  7 

15  3 

8,9 

7.  4 

2  2 

0 

1.2 

Jr»i  irv  <tori*  1  iiisiHllnieiil  crcillt).. 

1063 

.^2.  5 

47,8 

41.7 

5  8 

10  1 

12  3 

6.9 

3.4 

1.7 

1.4 

Do. 

1064 
1066 
1055 

66.0 
8a3 
75.5 

SS.4 

19.7 
24.5 

30.2 
17.1 
21.1 

3  2 
2.6 
3  4 

10  0 

7.6 
5  ,5 

6  1 
2.0 
8.  7 

6.8 
2.  « 
1.8 

2.6 
.3 
.7 

0 
(») 
.3 

3  4 

5.9 
4.3 

Do. 

Do. 

1  urriluT  'lejilef^    . .      ,  - 

Do, 

1064 
1052 

79.3 
07.2 

20.7 
32.8 

19  3 
29  3 

1.4 
3  5 

6  H 
9  H 

6.4 

6..^ 

2.3 
6  4 

.2 
1.3 

0 
0 

^3 

2  1 

Do, 

M'  n  ••  fllrllL^lllnK»  Pton-!!        

Do. 

M  c  11  ^  \vr  ir  -ton*                            .    

1058 

66.6 

•34.8 

•32.1 

•2.3 

7  0 

11   0 

•2.9 

2.8 

.3 

2.4 

.New  York  t'niversity  on  grant  from 
Men's  Wear  Maeaiine,  7  East  12th 
St  ,  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  24,  19.')9, 

105« 

04,2 

36.8 

33  3 

2.  .1 

9  6 

9  2 

5  2 

2  1 

0 

3.0 

Dun  Ai  Bradstreet,  Inc,  New  York,  NY, 

oil;ii^iip;.ly  iin-l  ('(jnlpnient  ileolers. 

1058 

64.7 

35.3 

32.8 

2.5 

4  3 

18.5 

3  0 

12 

,2 

3  0 

National  Stationery  &.  Ofliw*  Equipment 
A.ssociation,  740  Investment  BMc, 
Wa-ohinpton  5,  D,C. 

r.iiil  iind  \»itlli>aiHT  store? 

1056 

66  0 

33.1 

30.1 

3  0 

11.4 

6  9 

4  9 

14 

.2 

3  2 

Dun  &  Bradstrett,  Inc.,  New  York,  .NY, 

Ki-sl.nir;irit- 

1060 

52,7 

47.3 

44.0 

3.3 

7.9 

21.8 

6  7 

.5 

(h 

35  5 

Do. 

si  ,.•  .^tort.^  'f  vniily>     ..    

1058 

63,1 

36.9 

33.1 

3.8 

•10.1 

8.6 

«4  0 

2  9 

(») 

2  0 

W  ;vhinpton  rniversity.  St  I,ouLs,  on 
prant  from  Men's  Wear  Mairazine, 
7  Eiist  12th  St.,  .New  York,  N.Y.,  July  24, 
ia'59. 

P|K.rttT!e  t'ofxl..  store,' 

loss 

71,4 

28.6 

26,6 

2.0 

9  3 

5.4 

5  1 

17 

0 

2.5 

Dun  4  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,Y, 

1  ..)    .Inllers                  . 

10» 

04.2 

36.8 

•24,4 

•  11.4 

•0 

8.2 

7.8 

2.7 

(') 

3  1 

Plavthings  magazine,  71  West  23d  .^t  , 
New  York  10,  N.Y, 

Wornen's    .ir<i\s,sory    ami    sin-cialty 

1984 

60.3 

S3. 7 

31,5 

2.2 

11.2 

5,8 

7.5 

1.0 

0 

2  6 

Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc,  New  "i'ork,  .N/^', 

\\iiriniis  nmly  to  wear  ston-; 

1963 

07.7 

83  3 

29  4 

2.0 

8  2 

8,8 

5.4 

1.3 

0 

4.1 

Do, 

\\  .•iiien's  »rar  slortn  ' 

I0S8 

64.6 

36.6 

34.5 

1.0 

18 

4 

3  8 

2  6 

,3 

4   5 

Bureau  of  Business  Reseatxh  Bulletin  No. 
155,      Harvard      University,      Graduate 

1 

School     of     Business     Administration, 

Soldiers  Field  63,  Boston,  .Mass. 

>  I  lie  lir»<  krlod  ratios  are  bH.<ed  on  net  sale^. 

>  I  >ii<>.s  not  iiH'ludr  mechanics'  wa^es. 
'  .Not  iivaihif.le, 

•  I  )o.s  not  uii  liide  rcanufaoturing  lalior. 

'  K  itios  shown  are  lor  storM  In  the  following  volume  groups:  department  stores 
»ii!i  iinniiiii  siile.s  volume  under  $250,000;  funiilure  stores  between  $250,000  ;in.l 
y',tl\,i»»\_  Biiiiicns  weiU"  stores  under  $250,000. 

•  liinl  only 

■  .■'.ilane.s  of  owners  and  manaiters. 

'  I  .t  il  rxiKtiv  plus  net  profit  do«>»  not  etjual  gross  margin. 

•  11.  f.iM   ..»iier«'  .sjil^nes  were  drawn. 

Kxpi  ANATION  or  Tkems 

Alvi.iiisine  Net  evin-ndilure  h>r  newsi>aper,  radio,  and  other  fornus  of  adverlisinc' 
(  vflusi  vr  of  w  a^e.s, 

11. il  lei. Us  Kec^eivaMes  considereil  during  the  year  as  uncoUecliMe,  or  the  reserve 
-'■I  111'  lo  cover  such  lodses. 

I  ..si  (,[  i;i«i.|.s  sold  UiK'ning  inventory,  plus  merchandise  purchased  (includinc 
inioiin.l  (n  ijjtit  and  airtape*,  less  closing  inventory;  after  deducting  cash  discounus 

tiiiive.l 

I'liil  loy(.»-.s'  wage.s  dross  payroll  of  all  cmplosrees.  Including  amount  withheld  for 
1 1    lir.il  iiiooine  t.i\es 

I  ir.iis  niirciTi  TIk-  tlifTeretipp  lietweon  net  sales  and  cost  of  goods  sold,  also  known 
.1.-  •  k-ross  profit  on  .sales  "  This  Is  a  composite  figure,  the  net  result  of  sellinc  ditTerent 
k.iil.s  of  >;(><>.l.s  at  varying  inarkuiis.     Cash  discounts  received  are  include. 1  in  eross 

i;,..ri'ill 

I:  \.  i.i..r>  luniover:  Cost  of  goods  sold  divided  by  average  inventory  (average  of 
i.|s  iiini!  lui.l  clivsing  inventories). 

Nil  oi«  irttiiiR  iiroflf  The  difference  lielwe<»n  gross  marEln  and  total  exix'ii.se;  U^fore 
li-liiilion  for  Ke.leral  and  State  income  taxes  but  after  allowance  for  owners'  salaries. 

Net  sales  (irass  saks  less  returns  and  allowances  and  leas  sales  and  excise  t  .\es 
iiiUrc  ti'.l.  net  after  all  discounts  allowed, 

o.tiii.ancv  cost  The  rost  of  o<vui>ylng  a  store,  whether  rented  or  owned.  For 
rmtrrs,  this  it4rn  incltnles  rent,  utilities,  and  leasehold  Improvements;  for  owners, 


it  includes  ulilities.  proiK-rty  insur,iiif.e  an. I  projierty  ta.\cs,  interest  on  mortg;i(re  an'l 
building  depreciation. 

Owners'  oomix-nsation:  .'salaries  or  dra.Mncs  of  proprietors,  partners,  or  ofTicers. 

Total  exi^nse:  Thesumofall  in.iivilu.il'Vj^iise  items.  It  does  not  include  income 
taxes  and  in  most  cases  .ioes  not  uiclu'lr  iionoiieratinK  charges. 

Year:  This  re|>rescnts  the  [mtio.!  ti;  o:i  wlurh  the  ratio  flpures  are  Livsed.  It  is  not 
the  ye.ir  the  figure.*  were  puMisfU'l, 

C"<:rfr>ion  table 

[In  iiereent] 


1 

Gross  mark' in 

M;irkup 

Gross  margin 

Markup 

,"  0 

,V3 

28.0 

38.9 

7.  ,S 

8.  1 

30.0 

42.9 

10.0 

111 

31.0 

45.0 

1             12.0 

13  7 

32  0 

47.1 

!         i;i.o 

l.'i  0 

33  0 

49  3 

14  0 

16.3 

34.0 

51.6 

15.0 

17,7 

35.0 

,53  9 

16.0 

ly.  1 

37.0 

58-8 

17.0 

20.  .^ 

39  0 

64  0 

18.0 

22.0 

40.0 

66.7 

19.0 

23.5 

42  0 

72  5 

20  0 

25.0 

45  0 

81.9 

22.0 

28.2 

47  0 

88.8 

i'i.U 

33  3 

50.0 

100.0 

To  obtain  a  gross  margin  shown  in  this  table,  multiply  cost  of  goods 
by  the  markup  i>ereent  opposite  and  aild  the  result  to  cost  of  goods. 
This  will  pive  the  .selling  price  needed  to  obtain  the  desired  gross  margin. 


By  eliminating  the  problem  of  regula- 
tion of  these  intrastate  activities,  these 
economic  complexities  are  avoided.  Pur- 
thcr,  discrimination  is  firmly  avoided, 
but.  more  importantly,  the  commerce 
clause  is  neither  ignored  nor  distorted, 
and  is  not  made  a  basis  of  dangerous 
federalism  in  local  affairs  best  handled 
at  the  State  level. 


Another  objection  to  H.R.  3935,  the 
Roosevelt  bill,  is  the  fact  that  it  gives 
InsufBcient  recognition  to  small  and 
locally  owned  group  operations  in  the 
retail  field  and  in  the  farm  cooperative 
field— such  as  PCX  Farm  Supply 
Stores — each  of  which  establishment  is 
a  separate  corporation  in  most  cases. 
llany  of  these  separate  establishments 


are  organized  in  separate  corporations 
or  other  distinct  legal  forms  and  the 
local  residents  and  management  or  the 
employees  or,  in  the  case  of  cooperatives 
the  patrons  thereof,  are  also  owners  of 
the  business. 

There  is  a  vast  distinction  between  this 
type  of  locally  owned,  locally  formed, 
"homegrown  '  mercantile  operation  and 
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Ux'-s,'e  integrated  mercantile  groups  whose 
stock  Ls  publicly  floated  and  issued  m  the 
lar^e  stock  exeha£i«es  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  wiah  to  discriminate  in  any 
w  ay  against  any  group  in  the  mercantile 
industry,  but  I  do  feel  that  these  sepa- 
rately organised,  locally  owned  "home- 
grown" mercantile  organizations  deserve 
con?iideration. 

I  offer  the  following  amendment  to  ac- 
complish my  expressed  purposes  on  this 
matter: 

AMK14DMK>rr 

Or.  page  42.  between  lines  i\  .i:;(J  22,  Insert 
tlxe  roUowlng  p*r*graph 

(3)  "Any  employee  employe*:!  by  ar.v  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment,  which  Is  sepa- 
ritelv  Mri^anlzed  In  corpurfile  r  other  !fi;al 
fnrm.  In  which  local  residentu  of  the  Suite  in 
whicU  such  establishment  m  Uxat-xl  t  Uical 
management  personnel  ir  employees  (In- 
cluding district  or  grvip  avipervlsory  em- 
plDvees  having  supervlslnn  of  not  over  15 
establishments)  or  their  Immediate  faniKles 
own  at  least  20  percent  "f  ttie  r-.et  worth 
of  the  estabUahmant." 

I  hope  the  House  will  seiiously  con- 
sider my  bill  and  amt'ndment>  and  what 
we  have  said  here. 


When   LyailoB  Johnson  Talked   to 
Bosuietsmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-XF^Ks 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  r.^TIVTS 

Wednesday,  March  22.  1961 

Mr  THORNBERRY.  Mr  Speaker  on 
February  13.  1961.  the  Honorable  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  the  Vice  rresidei'.t  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  a  su'niflcant 
address  to  a  meetinR  called  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  I5oard  in 
Washington.  DC. 

U.S.  News  It  World  Reijoi  t  made  the 
following  editorial  commriu  on  the  Vic^ 
President's  address; 

A  little-notlced  speech  by  Vice  President 
Lyndo.v  Johnson,  delivered  In  Washing- 
ton on  February  13.  1961.  Is  atrrartm^  ^row- 
In^  attention  among  buKlne?.  men  and 
Members  of  Congress 

The  .speech,  delivered  at  i  mee'ing  called 
by  the  National  Industrial  C  .I.fe^^•rl  e  B')ard. 
w:i.s  cleared  by  the  White  Hu.se  It  dealt 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration toward  buslnes.s 

I  ask  that  the  Vice  Piesident's  speech 
as  carried  in  the  U  S.  News  &  World 
Repo:  t  be  included  as  these  remarks 

Whfn  Lyndon  Juhvscn  Tai  k  ed  to 
Businessman 

(  Frum  Vice  President  Johnson  s  nddre«.s  in 
Washington.  February  13,   1961) 

Today  you  have  heard  the  President  You 
have  met  distinguished  members  of  his 
Cabinet  I  believe  you  can  leave  W.ushington 
confident  that  your  Odvernment  is  In  able. 
string  and — above  all— highly  ^e8[K>!'.■^lb;e 
hands 

Ln  these  moments.  I  would  lilie  to  offer 
you  a  perspective  on  the  role  of  your  tiov- 
ernment  during  this  period  — and  to  make 
several  commeats  about  the  relat:  )nsh,p  of 
the  business  community  to  Government 

It  Is  rw  secret — and  no  crltlcLsm  t4i  say 
that    when  many  businessmen  speak,  write. 


or   thloJc  about  Oovernmeut,   Uxey   use   more 
sh  'rUuuid    thaji    their    secretaries 

In  th.it  shorthand  ■"new"  means  "more" 
and  "more"  la  an  URly  f.nrd  nearly  a.s  ugly 
as  w  >rd3  like  '  welfare'"  or  i)laiini!:K  or 
that  word  not  to  be  spoken  In  mixed  oi'm- 
p.my.  ■  Dem  "raU  " 

This  shorthand   neetl.s  re-,  lalon 

Yesterday  la  yesterday  the  Ictiom  of 
ye.sierday  3  politics  and  yes'.erUny  »  preju- 
dices no  longer  applies  not  even  fur  the 
word  "Democrats  "  If  we  are  to  respond 
successfully  to  the  new  f.ii~t8  we  must  f.ice, 
we  must  leave   yesterday's   h.ihit^s  behln  1   ub 

Tills    first    fa«-t    niust   be    understtHKl    hrst 
Bu'.h  abroacl  .md  at  h  'iiie  \se  hive  arrl\e<j  ai 
the  sr.ut  of  a  new  era.     The  arrival  ol   this 
r.f'A     adinltilbtratlon     Is    a    C'ltn.-ldence      n  >'. 
the  r.iuse. 

Whomever  history  might  have  installed  in 
.^nlerlca■8  leadership  at  this  time  would  have 
to  face  new  facts-  new  facts  requiring  new 
responses 

We  must  not  allow  our  old  precor.cep- 
tlons  and  prejudices  Ui  ke<'p  us  Irom  f  t>.'lng 
the  new  fac's  of  our  national  hfe  today — 
at  home  nr  abr-iai  I  want  to  make  tills 
absolutely  clear  This  Admmi.stritlon  does 
not — and  will  not-  veek  great  new  powers  by 
procl. limine  )?rent  ;  ew   peril.*. 

The  purpoi..e  of  viur  national  leadership  U 
t.j  ricompll.sh.  not  to  aj?(!;r.indize  to  arciim- 
pilsh  wa.it  will  II,  iK.e  'ii"  Inierty  of  the 
people  seciir'-.  not  to  ai^er \ndue  Oovern- 
ment  to  make  the  state  sMprem':^ 

Peril  there  Is.  Peril  there  will  continue 
to  be  In  candor,  we  shall  acknowledge  It. 
liu"  powers  there  .ire.  also.  In  caridi>r.  we 
acknowledge  that,  to  meet  the  perils,  our 
nee<l  Is  less  for  new  powers  than  for  new 
resolve  In  using  those  we  have-  using  them 
v.:\h  new  preciM'i..  !iew  energy,  anfl  new 
results 

At  home  as  abroad,  we  mxiat  treat  what  Is 
M  without  injuring  what  is  well  In  noth- 
ing that  we  do  can  we-  or  .shall  wo —be 
oblivious  to  the  weight  which  Rovernnient 
Itself  today  presses  d4>wn  upon  the  people 
and  their  enterprise  As  we  w:ll  not  ask 
wh.tt  cannot  be  tKrne.  neither  shall  we  Itj- 
r.  ire  the  needs  which  a  free  society  cannot 
l;ei,-!ect. 

We  shall  do  what  Is  right  becau.se  It  l.i 
r'.ghr,  never  becau.se  it  is  che.ip-  -remember- 
ing, always,  that  It  Is  never  rljtht  to  be 
pr'Kligai  and  never  wr'^ng  to  N-  pr'nien* 

In  snyin^  these  thu^.gs.  my  purpi  se  l.s  n<it 
to  o^PT  gratultoius  r'  assurances  to  the  busl- 
r.''-s  r..mmun!fy  I  do  ntn  believe  .u;y  ad- 
nllnl^»ratlon.  chosen  by  the  people  to  lead 
r!ie  .strongest  and  most  stable  government 
en  earth,  must  or  should  endlessly  avow  It- 
.'elf  to  be  responsible,  loyal,  or  sincere 

If  there  be  a  brand  of  paril.^anshlp  which 
di>es  not  permit  such  fundamentals  to  be 
pre-,iuned,  then  It  l.s  that  partisanship — and 
Mot  its  targets^whlch  needs  to  be  examined 
and  reexamined 

Today.  a.s  In  times  pas*  the  btislne«t.s  com- 
munity Is  being  urged  and  encouraged  to 
t.ike  up  positions  of  oppo!--itl. 'n.  l<i  irlfles-- 
by  men  of  trifling  purposes  With  Ill-con- 
cealed relish  such  men  stimmon  the  .Ameri- 
can bu.slness  community  to  WDrk  f  r  tlie 
failure  rather  than  the  success — of  this 
Anierlcan  administration 

No  American,  of  any  walk  of  life  sur- 
renders his  Integrity  by  working  for  -ratlier 
th.ui  against  — the  8ucce.s8  of  l.is  k  vern- 
m<*!it  When  some  call  you  to  oppi'ise  ask' 
O.ijM^se  what''     Opp<i.se  why"* 

An  eco::  in.y  which  c^an  afTorU  nUliloiiS  f  t 
the  few  minutes'  life  of  a  mLssile  can  afford 
2  pennies  for  1  minute  of  human  lab.ir  A 
pe<  [lie  who  believe  In  Ood  »ho  marks  the 
sparrow's  fail  can  hee<J  the  calls  from  the.r 
fellow  men  which  come  from  out  ti.e  dark- 
ness of  all   Uie  I.mds  like  the  Congo 

To  honor  uur  system    if  private  ei,ttrpri.->e 
and  RUsUiln  It.  we  must  be  oert.iln  Its  pr'm- 
l.se  Is  fulfilled     not  for  the  few.  but  f-r  all 
for   yesterdays   miner  of  00*1  a£   f<r   todays 


o^K;ra:^J^  ^il  a  computer,  for  tlie  bedridden 
aged  as  fir  the  healthy  b< idled  young,  fur 
the  m.m  wheae  skin  Is  not  white  as  for  the 
mil II  wh'«e  .skill  is  white. 

When  we  talk  of  these  things,  we  talk  not 
of  bordenlnkj  private  enterprise — but  of  un- 
burdening It  of  th'ise  tiiingB  which  detract 
fi'om  Its  f   rce  In  the  world 

'Hie  success  and  survlvai  of  our  system  de- 
pends upon  tilings  of  principle  as  well  as 
profit — and  I  believe  those  who  suggest 
utlierwl.e  undrrst and  neither  the  system  nur 
y<iu  whu  are  part  of  it 

Take  with  you  from  Wa.shlngton  the 
nw-ssave  that  jresteday'a  shorthand  w<jn't  du 
Se*.  U  <»  !.ui  a'.it  itn.iti'-ally  ir.ean  more 
more  spending  more  taxes,  more  govcrn- 
metit  I- ur  a  in  w  gfi.eratl.  a  ,ind  a  new  ad- 
ministration, new  meaiis  new — new  re- 
sjvui'es  ti  the  new  fic'«  wl'h  whlrh  y^f  are 
frvoed. 

Tlie    Interest    'if    bir.li.r.ss       tlie     intere.i-t    of 

all  Amerlcanfi-  lies  not  In  the  failure  but  In 
the  success  of  the  soareh  fur  such  new  re- 
tip')ivses 

We  Invite  you  to  the  labors>  of  the  se,irr)i 
nnl  '1  the  rewards  of  Its  success 


The  Medora:  North  Dakota  TowBsite 
Area  Adjoining;  Teddy  Rooierelt  Me- 
morial  Park 


!■  XTK.N'SION  OF  REM.ARKf. 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or     NoRril     U.\KOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSF  OP    P.EII'FSEN  I'.\  I'l  VV.S 

U'fd;;etdai/.  Marrh  22.  1961 

Mr  SHORT.  Nfr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaj^ue.s.  and  a.-^k  their  .supixirt  of  a  bill 
which  I  have  introduced— HR  2295 — to 
a.s.si.st  my  home  community  of  Medor;\  in 
a  problem  they  face  which  they  are  un- 
ablr  to  .stilvf  by  llu  ni.selvcs 

This  small,  historic  cow  town  of  Me- 
dora  ha.s  been  totally  unprepared  and 
uiiequipptd  for  thf  impact  of  the  Uioii- 
sandi  of  visitors  wiio  come  tiiere  each 
year,  attracted  by  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt National  Memorial  Park,  the  Mar- 
quis de  MoM'.s  Chateau,  and  the  outdoor 
drama  "Old  Four  Eyes." 

Ilie  Icui.slation  which  I  propo.«;e.  ami 
in  which  I  have  been  joined  by  other 
members  of  the  North  Dakota  delcKa- 
tion.  Senalor.s  Yor.NC  and  Burdick,  and 
Con.'re.s.sm.m  Nvr, \.\rd,  only  authoriie.s 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  extend  it.s 
existin;,'  facilities  upon  reaching  an 
agreement  with  Medora  relative  to  the 
co.:t  of  .service  and  the  period  of  repay- 
ment I  want  to  firmly  emphasize  thi.s 
dop.s  not  provide  a  direct  prant  to  the 
Village 

Only  Willi  adequate  .sewarre  and  watir 
facililics  can  tiie  community  meet  tlio 
dire  need  for  sufficient  eating,  lod^rini.;. 
and  rest  room  accommodaUon.s.  We  had 
thi.s  leci.slation  prepared  only  afttT  ex- 
haustive .study  convinced  u.s  there  i.s  no 
way  tlip  town  of  Medora  can  finance  con- 
struction of  its  own  facilities.  This  bill 
provides  that  in  order  to  afford  this 
.service  to  visitors  to  the  area  and  to  en- 
cnurape  the  preservation  and  restoration 
of  the  pioneer  cattle  to'wii  of  Medora.  the 
Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
R.ssist  in  modernizing  the  water  and  sew- 
age  facilities  of   the   village.     The  cost 
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of  the  proposed  facilities  may  not  ex- 
ceed $100,000  and  non-Federal  users  of 
the  system  would  be  charged  enough  to 
recover  a  pro  rata  share  of  depreciation, 
plus  costs  of  the  system's  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  existing  water  and 
sewage  disposal  system  located  within 
the  National  Park  headquarters  area  Is 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
park  and  also  allow  the  people  of  Medora 
to  connect  to  that  system. 

This  bill  has  been  assigned  to  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
w  here  we  are  hopeful  of  getting  early  and 
favorable  consideration.  The  depart- 
mental reixjrts  last  year  were  favorable, 
but  the  shortage  of  time  prevented  get- 
ting final  action  on  similar  legislation. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  37th 
Lefjislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  in  session  this  year  Joined 
in  supporting  this  legislation,  and  passed 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  00,  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Leland  Roen  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Reichert,  pointing  up  the  need  to 
remedy  the  situation  and  Uius  enhance 
the  whole  Theodore  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Park  development. 

A  copy  of  their  resolution  follows: 

COKCtnUlENT     RZSOLUnON     COMMKIfDIMC     TBI 
SeONSOas      or      LEOISL.ATIOIf      PKXBDfTLT      IM 

Concuss    Which    Seeks   To  Remedy   the 

SANrTATION    AND    Wateb    Sttpplt    FACILrnBS 

or  Meooka.  N    Dak.,  and  Also  Ubcino  the 

Congress    To    Favorablt    Oonsdib    Such 

PR0P06I3>  Ljsgislation 

Whereaa  House  Concurrent  Res<dutlon  U 
adopted  by  the  SOtb  leglslaUve  assembly  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  oommlsslon  to 
cooperate  with  the  vUisge  board  of  Me<lora, 
N  Dak..  In  the  preservation  of  that  oommu- 
nity  as  a  typical  pioneer  cow  town  in  an 
area  of  State  and  national  Importance  and 
Interest:  and 

Whereas  It  haa  been  proposed  to  restore 
Medora  to  Its  historic  appearance  at  the 
time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Marquis  de 
Mores,  the  Eaton  brothers,  and  tbe  colorful 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  drovers  whose  longhom 
trail  herds  grazed  the  Badlands  of  this  State 
and  blazed  the  routes  Into  western  North 
Dakou.  followed  by  others  for  more  than 
half  a  century;  and 

Whereaa  the  Impact  of  the  ever-Increasing 
activities  In  the  adjoining  Theodore  Roose- 
velt National  Memorial  Park  upon  Medora 
has  resulted  in  overtaxing  and  overloading 
the  saniutlon  and  water  supply  facilities 
of  the  village  to  the  extent  ttiat  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Its  Inhabitants  and  visitors 
are  seriously  Imperiled;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  Representatives  Don  L. 
Short  and  Hjalmar  C.  Ntgaako  have  intro- 
duced House  bills  Nos.  2295  and  2270,  re- 
spectively, and  US.  Senators  Milton  R. 
■Voi'NG  and  QuENTiN  N.  Bttsdick  have  Jointly 
introduced  Senate  bUl  No.  98  in  the  current 
»esslon  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
t:iry  of  the  Interior  to  provide  water  and 
!"( wage  disposal  facilities  to  the  Medora  area 
iidjoinlng  the  park  with  a  view  to  alleviating 
and  correcting  such  dangerous  situation  and 
^:reatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  said  park 
development;   and 

Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
thit  such  water  and  sewage  disposal  systems 
Would  be  connected  to  those  of  the  National 
P.irk  Service  In  said  park,  and  that  the  costs 
allocated  to  the  village  of  Medora  would  be 
rciKiid  by  the  non-Federal  users  thereof  In 
such  manner  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  (the  House  of  Representativea 
concurring  therein).  That  the  North  Dakota 
delegation  In  Congress,  the  sponsors  of  the 


aforementioned  proposed  legislation,  be 
highly  commended  for  seeking  to  remedy  the 
Intolerable  situation  In  Medora,  as  described 
herein,  through  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  the  aforesaid  bills;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  Is  hereby 
urged  to  give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
legislation  proposed  by  said  bills  to  the  end 
that  the  planned  water  and  sewage  disposal 
facilities  proposed  therein  may  be  authorized 
and  constructed;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  directed  to  mail  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  Senators  Young  and  Burdick,  and 
Representatives  Short  and  Nygaard;  to  Hon. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
to  Hon.  Wayne  N.  Aspin^ll,  chairman.  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Hon.  Conrad  L,  Wirth.  Director.  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  and  to  Hon.  David  E. 
Bell,  Director  of  the  Burcnu  of  the  Budget, 
all  In  Wa.'^hlngton.   DC. 

Orville  W.  Hacen 
President  of  the  Senate 

Howard  F.  Doherty, 

Secretary  of  the   SeJtate. 

R.  Fay   Brown. 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

Gerald  L.  Stair. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hoxisr. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  these  im- 
provements are  made  in  the  facilities  of 
the  town  of  Medora  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  park  and  relax  in  the  pleasant. 
invigorating  atmosphere  of  the  Bad- 
lands, where  I  have  lived  all  my  life. 


Division  of  Indian  Health  Employees 
Scholarship  Fund  in  the  Aberdeen. 
S.  Dak.,   Area   Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22.  1961 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  projects  of  a  group  of  P'ederal  em- 
ployees that  has  come  to  my  attention 
is  the  Division  of  Indian  Health  Em- 
ployees Scholarship  Fund  in  the  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  area  office 

The  program  was  begun  in  1958  when 
it  was  discovered  that  a  number  of  In- 
dian students  desiring  to  continue  their 
education  in  health  programs  were  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
funds.  The  employees  in  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  decided  to  take  the 
initiative  and  establish  a  scholarship 
program  to  meet  this  need. 

In  addition  to  contributions  by  em- 
ployees, various  fundraising  activities 
have  been  conducted  including  dances, 
bingo  parties,  and  the  like.  The  em- 
ployees and  their  families  contributed  of 
their  time  and  energy  in  making  these 
affairs  successful,  thus  adding  to  the 
scholarship  fund. 

During  the  1960-61  school  year,  six 
students  received  scholarships  totaling 
$1,962.  The  scholarsliip  fund  currently 
contains  $1,800.12  in  savings  and  $509.50 
in  their  checking  account,  for  a  total  re- 
serve of  $2,309.62. 


I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  James  R. 
Shaw,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health,  and  Dr.  Donald  McNaughton, 
medical  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  Aber- 
deen area,  for  this  fine  effort,  and  their 
encouragement  of  the  employees  in  the 
Division  to  assist  in  this  very  worthwhile 
endeavor. 


H.R.  2797,  a  BUI  To  Establish  Procedure 
for  Determination  of  Economic  Justifi- 
cation of  Certain  Inland  Waterway 
Improvement  Projects 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PEKNSY1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16,  1961,  I  introduced  H.R. 
2797,  which  if  enacted  into  law  will 
make  possible  Interstate  Commerce 
Comniission  participation  in  economic 
surveys  of  proposed  waterway  naviga- 
tion pro.iects. 

The  Fedei-al  Government  each  year 
expend.s  vast  sums  of  money  for  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  navi- 
.polion  facilities  of  the  inland  waterways 
of  t'le  United  States.  Congress  regu- 
Irtiiy  enacts  legislation  authorizing 
the  future  expenditure  of  additional 
aniount.s  for  such  purposes.  There  is 
a  fundamental  weakness  in  the  proce- 
dure by  which  these  projects  are  ap- 
proved and  Federal  funds  authorized 
and  appropriated  therefor.  It  is  that 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  reg- 
ulating surface  transportation  in  inter- 
state commerce — the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — is  not  consulted 
concerning  the  economic  value  of  the 
proposed  waterway  project  as  a  trans- 
portation instrumentality.  Nor  is  there 
any  requirement  that  surveys,  studies, 
and  reports  with  respect  to  proposed 
waterway  projects  give  consideration  or 
weight  to  the  national  transportation 
policy  declared  by  Congress  in  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  has  led  to  the  authori- 
zation and  construction  of  navigation 
projects  that  are  not  economically 
sound  additions  to  our  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Before  a  particular  waterway  im- 
provement for  navigation  purposes  is 
undertaken,  a  survey  is  normally  au- 
thorized by  Congress  and  is  then  made 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army 
through  the  division  engineer  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  for  review  and  rec- 
ommendation. In  making  such  sur- 
veys and  reaching  conclusions  as  to 
whether  a  particular  project  should  or 
should  not  be  undertaken,  the  Board  is 
required  by  statute  to  consider  the 
amount  and  character  of  commerce 
which  will  be  benefited  by  the  improve- 
ments, the  relationship  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvement,  both  construction  and 
maintenance,  to  the  commercial  inter - 
terests   involved,  and  the  necessity  for 
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the  work,  together  with  the  propritly 
of  its  being  undertaken,  continued,  or 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States.  The  statutory  r«quiremenUs 
provide  only  a  very  general  standard 
to  guide  the  engineers  in  reaching  their 
conclusion. 

In  actual  practice  to  arrive  at  their 
recommendations,  the  Kn£;in('ers  first 
perform  their  appropriL^te  function  as 
engineers  in  estimating  the  total  cost 
to  build  the  project.  From  this  they 
c.-ilculate  annual  cost?,  ai,':\in.st  which 
they  balance  "benefits."  cnnsistinR  al- 
most wholly  of  assumed  savings"  in 
tran-sportation  costs  as  compared  with 
charges  over  existing  meaius  and  routes 
of  transportation.  The.^e  .so-called  'sav- 
ings" are,  of  course,  not  t:ue  economic 
savings  but  result  principally  from  shift- 
ing true  transportation  cost.s  from  ship- 
pers to  taxpayers  throut;h  providing  the 
waterway  at  public  expanse  The  En- 
gineers have  no  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  welfare  of  the  national 
transportation  system  and  in  recom- 
mending inland  waterw  ay  improvemenUs 
give  little,  if  any.  weight  to  the  effect 
on  other  existing  forms  of  tran.sport. 
They  have  the  sole  responsilulity  for 
surveying,  studying,  and  reporting  to 
Congress  upon  the  economic  fca.sibihty 
of  constructing  or  improving  an  inland 
waterway  navigation  facility 

On  the  other  hand,  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate to  operate  as  a  common  carrier 
by  water  application  must  be  made  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  a  certificate  is  issued  only  after  an 
ICC  finding  that  the  proposed  service 
is  or  will  be  required  by  tiie  present  or 
future  public  convenience  and  neces-sity 
To  obtain  a  permit  to  operate  as  a  con- 
tract carrier  by  water  application  must 
be  made  to  the  ICC  and  a  permit  is  is- 
sued only  after  an  ICC  finding  that  the 
proposed  operation  will  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  the 
national  transportation  policy  de- 
clared in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
These  requirements,  essential  as  they 
are  to  the  development  and  coordination 
of  a  sound  national  transportation  sys- 
tem.  are  largely  ineffective  where  they 
come  into  play  only  after  huge  expendi- 
tures have  already  been  made  to  con- 
struct or  improve  a  waterway  transpor- 
tation facility  which  is  unnecessary  or 
undesirable  in  light  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  the  pubhc  interest, 
and  the  national  transportation  policy. 
Once  such  a  navigation  project  has  been 
constructed,  no  matter  ho.v  uneconomic 
it  may  be,  it  would  be  anomalous  for 
the  ICC  to  deny  applications  to  operate 
over  It.  Clearly,  if  the  Commi.ssion  is 
to  have  control  over  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates and  permits  it  should  be  the 
agency  delegated  by  Congress  to  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  constructing 
additional  waterways,  the  provision  of 
which  has  so  much  bearing  on  the  etTec- 
tive  exercise  of  authority  over  certifi- 
cates and  permits. 

The  ICC,  as  the  agency  directly 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  ef- 
fectuation of  a  sound  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  sound  national  transportation  system, 
siiould  have  a  direct  and  vital  role  in 


determ.mng  the  0(  ',n(jnuc  .suitability  of 
proposed  inland  waterway  navigation 
projects 

II  R.  2TU7  would  rcqiure  that  the  ICC 
co:Lsider  and  report  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers with  respect  to  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  requirements  of 
all  proposed  inland  waterway  con.'-truc- 
tion  or  improvement  projects  favorably 
recommended  by  the  Engineers  and  not 
yet  comn^.enced  or  less  tiian  25  percent 
complete  It  sets  forth  eight  sjiecific 
economic  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
ICC  in  determining  the  economic  justifi- 
cation of  such  proposals.  It  would  re- 
quire tlie  En;^'inters  to  su!  mil  it.^  surveys 
and  reports  contain. n.:  reconmn  ndations 
favorin;;  inland  waterway  projects  to  the 
ICC  for  its  inve.~-ti  ;at:on  and  rejjort  The 
bill  would  require  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  th"  Chief  of 
Engineers  m  reachm^'  tlu-ir  dettrmina- 
tion  of  the  recommendation  to  be  made 
to  Contjress  concrrnim;  the  desirability  in 
the  public  inten  .St  of  any  inland  water- 
wav  improvement  to  pive  due  considera- 
tion to  tho  ICC  report.  Moreover,  it 
would  provide  for  Congress  to  have  for  its 
cnn-ideration  thf  ir.d>^p<'n(l»'nt  reports  of 
the  ICC  fur  all  inland  wattrwa>  piDjects 
favorably  recommended  to  it  by  the  En- 
gineers as  well  as  for  previously  author- 
1z>h1  projects  not  commenced  o  less  than 
23  percent  c<jmplete 

The  interjection  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  into  the  existing 
procedure  by  which  inland  waterway 
projects  are  recommended  would  not 
alter  in  any  respect  the  requin-mrnt 
upon  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  furnish 
an  engineering,  cost,  and  related  study 
upon  which  the  Congress  mav  rely  in  de- 
termining llie  feasibility  of  a  pri>ixis»'d 
[)roject  It  would  simply  provide  addi- 
tional data  for  the  iTUidance  of  Congress 
in  the  form  of  t!;.^  ICC  report  that  is  re- 
quired to  accompany  the  Engineers  re- 
port. Such  additional  data  is  vital  to  the 
preservation  and  development  of  a  sound 
national  transportation  system. 


Indian  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.-VRK.S 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

(If     SI  iXmi     D\K    <T\ 

IN  THE  HOt-'SE  OF  UEPFtFSENT.VTIVFS 
Wednr^day.  March  22.  1961 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr  Spt-ak.r,  today  one 
of  the  rre.it  American  traK-cdies  is  the 
plight  of  tise  American  Indians,  who  as 
the  first  Americans  were  ole  landlords  of 
vast  and  untracked  lands  for  about 
20.000  y  -ars  before  desciuimi;  to  North 
America  by  way  of  the  Beriru;  Stiait  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  about  9.000  years 
apo 

Ben  F'raiiklin  said  of  the  Indians: 
Siv.it^ei  we  call   them   be<Hu.se   their  man- 
ners diff-r   from   ours,   which   we    think    the 
perfe<.-tiu:i  oi  civility.     They  think  the  siime 
uf  theirs 

Failure  to  recognize  and  act  on  the 
very  serious  and  specialized  problems  of 
the  Ind.ans  living  in  24  States  contam- 


■AVJ.  Federal  reservations,  and  those  in 
Ala-->ka,  is  not  only  a  disservice  to  our 
Nition  but  perpetuates  an  injustice  upon 
people  from  wb.om  we  txarrowed  certain 
lofty  ideas  of  democracy  for  our  own 
Constilutiun. 

The  progress  of  time  has  not  been 
kind  to  the  first  Americans  but  has  rav- 
ai'.'d  them  culturally,  economically,  and 
socially  While  miuch  can  be  said  of 
the  surer-  sful  efforts  of  some  tribes  to 
sustain  their  culture,  the  effects  of  puj- 
udice  and  a.<:similation  are  evident  The 
Am-'iiean  Indian,  once  the  epitome  of 
manv  men  in  one  man— dynamic,  pow- 
erful, fearles":  and  proud  as  h*'  roami'd 
the  plains  the  mountains,  and  valleys, 
IS  le  s  proud  an  1  less  ft^arle-s  as  he  ekes 
out  an  exi.«te:.ce  The  Indians.  throut;h 
the  years,  have  developed  a  certain  res- 
ienation  th.nt  their  .status  quo  will  con- 
tinue Understondably,  many  are  Amer- 
icans—w  ith  rescvations 

Millions  of  non-Indian  Americans  en- 
joy and  take  for  f:ranted  the  highest 
livin/  st\nd;irds  anywhere  in  tlie  world 
By  contrast,  the  va^^t  majority  of  the 
more  than  380,000  American  Indians 
exist  under  standaids  and  conditions 
winch  are  a  generation  and  a  half  be- 
hind the  rniit  of  their  countrymen. 

Only  an  intet:rated  attack  on  existing 
conditions  combined  with  a  united  co- 
opoiative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
grcs.s,  thf  Federal  Ckivernment.  industry, 
oi,^amzation.s,  and  Indian  leaders  to  im- 
prove the  economic  and  .-^ocial  climate 
will  avoid  further  degradation  and  de- 
cudenre  of  the  American  Indians,  wiio 
m  spite  of  conditions  are  incre-asing,  not 
vani,^hin!'  Indian  children  born  today 
.soon  learn  to  expect  little  from  the  fu- 
tuii-  Many  are  without  education  bc- 
cause  of  inadequate  school  facilities. 
There  is  nothing  aliead  but  more  deaths 
in  the  first  year  of  life,  more  disease 
from  tuberculosis,  heart,  and  infections; 
more  outside  toilets  designated  by  health 
autlioritles  as  unsanitary:  more  unsani- 
tary and  contaminated  water  supply; 
and  more  bru.sh  wickiups — con.'^tructed 
of  .saplings  or  yucca  fronds- -brush  shel- 
ters, hopans,  tepees,  wigwams,  tar  paper 
shacks  consisting  of  one  or  two  rooms 
With  dirt  floors,  which  more  often  than 
not  are  occupied  by  large  families.  F'ew 
are  electrified,  heated,  or  have  adequate 
facilities  for  disposal  of  garbage  and 
refuse. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  hard  and 
Sober  facts  as  to  what  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  Indians  have  experienced 
throughout  their  lifetime  and  what  In- 
dian youth  faces  today  unless  action  is 
taken  We  know  what  sui  h  conditions 
liave  brouLjht  in  other  nations. 

Let  us  leave  the  di.squieting  effects  in- 
duced by  depicting  the  truth  of  the  bleak 
and  setmmuly  hopeless  situation  of  the 
Indians  and  let  us  review  a  step  taken 
recently  which  has  created  a  new  cli- 
mate for  seekiniz  feasible  ,solutions  to  the 
housing  problem  of  Indians 

Both  my  colleau'ue,  Ben  Reifel.  and  I 
appreciated  the  oppt/rtunity  to  make  a 
few  remarks  at  the  first  American  In- 
dian Housing  Conference  held  January 
23  and  24  at  the  National  Housing  Cen- 
ter in  Washington.  The  sponsor  of  the 
conference  was  Arrow.  Inc  .  a  nonprofit 
Iiuii.in     oreanization.     Sixty     or     more 


American  Indians  representing  25  differ- 
ent tribes  attended.  Arrow  invited  Ctov- 
ernment  agencies,  Members  of  the  Hoxise 
and  Senate,  representatives  from  Senate 
and  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees,  other  organizations,  private 
industry,  tribal  attorneys,  and  inter- 
ested individuals,  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  Indian  affairs  to  par- 
ticipate. The  purpose  of  the  conference 
was  twofold.  First,  Indian  tribal  lead- 
ers were  given  the  opportunity  to  Identi- 
fy their  general  housing  problems  and  to 
enumerate  at  length  the  difficulties  In- 
dians encounter  in  meeting  the  credit 
eligibility  requirements  necessary  to 
purchase  homes  with  mortgages  insured 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Secondly, 
the  representatives  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  particularly  FHA  and 
PHA.  explained  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  their  existing  programs  and 
services,  which  can  be  and  have  been 
utilized  to  assist  Indians  in  upgrading 
their  living  standards.  In  addition,  par- 
ticipants discussed  areas  which  may  re- 
quire remedial,  amendatory,  or  new  leg- 
islation. Efforts  were  made  by  legal 
counsels  of  the  housing  agencies  to  de- 
termine which  agency  should  appropri- 
aU'ly  have  the  major  role  in  assisting 
Indians  to  improve  their  housing. 

The  Indian  reservation  lands,  com- 
prising many,  many  millions  of  acres, 
present  complex  problems  which  must  be 
resolved  t>efore  a  workable  solution  in 
Indian  housing  can  be  initiated.  The 
complexities  surrounding  Indian  lands 
are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  land  is  restricted  from  being  sold, 
mortgaged,  or  leased  because  it  is  owned 
by  the  tribe  and  as  tribal  land  is  held 
in  common  by  tribal  members.  Other 
land  is  allotted  land,  owned  by  individ- 
ual Indians,  but  before  it  can  be  sold,  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
must  be  obtained  since  it  is  trust  land. 

I  commend  Arrow,  and  all  the  par- 
ticipating agencies,  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Indians  for  their 
candor  in  discussing  difBcult  and  some- 
what sensitive  problems  and  for  contrib- 
uting a  reservoir  of  important  informa- 
tion. The  success  or  failure  of  any  such 
meeting  depends  largely  upon  the  pre- 
vailing atmosphere  in  which  the  meet- 
ing is  conducted. 

Particularly,  however,  I  want  to  ex- 
press a  special  thank  you  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  who  was  sisked 
by  Arrow  to  take  the  lead  in  the  confer- 
ence work.  niA  officials  gave  gen- 
erously and  willingly  of  their  time  and 
knowledge  about  the  agency's  existing 
programs  and  services  which  have  al- 
ready been  successfully  used  in  Arizona 
and  which  can  be  used  by  individual 
Indians  and  groups  of  Indians  in  other 
area.s  in  the  transition  to  better  housing. 
The  conference  succeeded  in  getting 
across  to  the  Indian  representation  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
housing  agencies  there  is  genuine  con- 
cern and  desire  to  help  all  Indians  to 
have  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 
The  housing  offlclals  urged  the  Indian 
leaders  to  return  to  their  tribes  and 
decide  on  the  kind  of  housing  best  suited 
to  their  needs  They  should  engage 
competent  land  planners  and  architects 
to  carefully  plan  and  develop  a  housing 


program  with  the  aid  of  FHA  consulting 
and  advisory  services, 

A  new  spirit  was  born  at  this  first 
American  housing  conference.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  has  rekindled  hope  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  Indians  for 
a  brighter  future  for  their  children,  and 
it  has  stirred  the  imagination  of  the 
Federal  housing  agencies  to  continue  to 
explore  every  way  in  which  Indians  may 
share  the  productivity  of  our  Nation  both 
economically  and  socially  as  well  as 
safeguarding  their  rights  to  benefit  from 
the  marvelous  development  ve  envision 
for  the  future. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  following 
resolution  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference which  I  anticipate  will  be 
properly  presented  to  the  new  FHA 
Commissioner: 

Whereas  the  first  conference  on  Indian 
housing  sponsored  by  Arrow.  In:.,  has  fo- 
cused attention  of  various  agencies,  groups, 
and  Individuals  on  the  serious  problem  of 
Indian  housing:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That — 

A.  A  Coordinating  Committee  on  Indian 
Housing  be  formed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  Department  of  the 
Interior;  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare;  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Federal  Housing  Administration;  Public 
Housing  Administration;  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration; Indian  representation;  tribal  attor- 
ney representation;  Indiostry  representation, 
whose  function  It  wUl  be  to  (1 )  examine 
existing  public  housing  programs  to  deter- 
mine their  application  to  Indian  need;  (2) 
recommend  such  administration  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  and  possible  In  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  procedures  so  that  housing 
programs  may  be  made  available  for  Indian 
people;  (3)  reccmmend  such  amendatory  or 
supplemental  legislation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  housing  progranis  available  to  In- 
dian people;  (4)  stimulate  activity  in  all  or- 
ganizations they  represent  to  provide  at  all 
times  under  existing  authority  full  opp>or- 
tunlty  for  Indians  to  participate  In  housing 
programs;  (5)  take  such  other  action  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  the  objective  of  adequate 
housing  for  Indians. 

B.  Regional  and  other  sectional  meetings 
on  Indian  housing  be  promoted  by  Indian 
groups  and  tribes  to  reach  better  under- 
standing of  needs  and  desires  of  Indian  peo- 
ple for  housing.  Reports  on  these  meetings 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  above  coordinating 
committee. 

C.  Appreciation  be  extended  to  Arrow,  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  In  linns.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Feaeral  Hous- 
ing Administration  as  well  as  other  agencies, 
groups  and  individuals  for  their  interect  in 
housing  problems  of  Indian  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARYLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1901 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  before  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America,  Inc.,  on  Monday  afternoon. 


February  27,  1961,  at  the  Statler- Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.  It  was  a  distinct 
privilege  for  me  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion  and  to  hear  Secretary  Hodges' 
speech: 

PlONEEHS    FOR    THE    NeW    FRONTIER 

Governor  Volpe,  Mr,  MUler,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  Indeed  a 
privilege  to  be  with  you  at  this  42d  annual 
convention  of  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America,  and  I  appreciate  your 
honoring  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
asking  me  to  be  here.  I  well  expect  my  po- 
sition as  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  my 
most  challenging  opportunity  for  public  serv- 
ice. During  my  career  In  the  btislness  world 
I  dealt  at  length  with  the  niunerous  manu- 
facturing problems  of  the  textile  Industry 
as  well  as  the  merchandising  problems  of 
American  business  and  In  my  capacity  as 
general  manager  of  a  large  textile  corpora- 
tion, I  acquired  some  experience  In  dealing 
with  the  construction  industry  through  our 
plant  expansions. 

Also,  my  involvement  In  the  program  of 
German  industrial  reconstruction  after 
World  War  II.  in  the  work  of  disbursing 
American  foreign  aid  funds,  as  weU  as  in 
fostering  major  industrial  expansion  In  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  afforded  me  unique 
opportunities  to  promote  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  facilities  which  rep- 
resent the  backbone  of  our  complex  economic 
society, 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  an  informed  group 
such  as  this  about  the  vital  value  of  the 
highways,  factories,  stores,  schools,  hospitals, 
homes,  and  other  construction  activity  in  the 
everyday  life  of  our  Nation.  Nor  can  I  over- 
look the  size  and  Importance  of  the  Indus- 
try which  you  represent,  accounting  as  it 
does  for  almost  15  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  economic  output. 

However,  my  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  many  of  us  have  failed  properly  to 
appraise  the  economic  Issues  confronting  us 
In  the  next  decade.  This  Is  true,  even  when 
these  Issues  have  major  Implications  for  the 
outlook  of  the  particular  segment  of  the 
economy  with  which  we  are  Individually 
Involved. 

What  are  the  Issues  we  must  face  up  to  In 
the  coming  years  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  na- 
tional objectives,  our  International  com- 
mitments, and  our  promises  to  our  children 
for  a  secure  future  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
progress? 

We  face  difficult  choices  dictated  not  only 
by  self-interest,  but  by  the  intense  competi- 
tion of  other  nations,  both  friendly  and  not 
so  friendly.  They  have  pushed  modern- 
ization of  Industry  and  capital  Investment 
while  we  concentrated  on  producing  abun- 
dant con5umer  goods  with  little  regard  to 
the  prices  or  wage  levels  Involved.  They 
stressed  research  In  science  and  tech- 
nology— we  too  often  reacted  as  if  the  news 
of  their  effort  was  science  fiction.  They 
built  schools  and  universities  while  we  in 
many  areas  debated  problems  of  Federal 
aid  to  education — who  learned  to  copy  and 
improve  on  our  methods  of  production,  while 
we  too  often  halted  our  major  production 
facilities  because  of  breakdowns  in  labor- 
management  relations. 

What  Is  the  current  situation?  At  pres- 
ent 5 '2  million  of  our  fellow  Americans  are 
unemployed.  More  than  half  of  our  major 
metropolitan  areas  are  economically  de- 
pressed. Costs  continue  to  show  the  Im- 
pact of  a  long  period  of  wage-price  spirals. 
We  face  the  possibility  of  a  continuing  deficit 
In  our  balance  of  payments.  We  are  almost 
certain  to  have  an  unbalanced  Federal  budg- 
et. We  are  confronted  with  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  areas  of  International  relations. 

Where  do  we  start,  and  what  are  the  re- 
sources which  we  can  bring  to  the  task  of 
meeting  our  national  goals?  If  the  Nation's 
economic   recovery    and    growth    are    to    be 
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energetically  advanc«d.  what  will  be  the 
nature  of  the  goTemmcnt&I  actions  needed, 
and  what  role  will  tta*  bualneas  community 
play  In  advancing  thaa*  goftla  both  In  ita  own 
Interests  and  thoa«  of  the  Nation? 

To  get  cloee  to  home,  what  Is  the  task  for 
the  great  construction  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  an  Industry  which  In  scope, 
impact,  and  potential  for  releasing  creative 
forces,  ranks  extremely  high  In  the  world? 
How  can  you  bring  fresh  reality  to  your 
associations  slogan.  "America  Progresses 
Through  Construction"? 

A  number  of  specific  problems  suggest  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge  ahead  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  observMl  In  his  slate  of  the 
Union  message,  25  million  Americans  p.re  liv- 
ing  In   substandard   homes. 

What  an  opportunity  for  building  we  have 
here  Unhappily  most  of  these  people  can- 
not afford  the  homes  which  are  being  built 
today  by  an  Industry  which  too  often  bears 
the  btirden  of  sky-high  building  costs  -high 
money  rates — Inflated  land  values- -anti- 
quated building  codes — restrictive  work 
practices — and  a  slnfular  lack  of  uniformity 
In  design  and  equipment. 

If  we  are  going  to  build  2  million  homes 
a  year  rather  than  the  1 V*  million  homes  of 
last  year,  we  will  need  breakthroughs  in 
many  areas.  Onslte  productivity  will  need 
to  be  advanced  by  both  management  and 
labor  Such  matters  as  the  most  advanced 
design  of  equipment  and  basic  materials  will 
need  new  research  with  emphasis  on  prac- 
tical application. 

The  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  th*» 
Government  and  the  lending  policies  of  pri- 
vate Investors  will  need  reappraisals  Cost 
cutting  will  need  to  be  realized  In  dramatic 
ways.  The  pace  of  forward  planning  and 
execution  of  plans  by  local  communities 
to  provide  supporting  facilities  such  as 
schools,  roads,  water,  and  sewer  work.s  u> 
sustain  a  higher  level  of  new  housing  con- 
struction will  also  have  to  be  stepped  up  In 
tune  with  the  tempo  of  the  tlme.s 

Another  problem.  We  have  growing  cl.iss- 
room  shortages  despite  the  many  new  school 
construction  projects  underway  and  the  rec- 
ord level  of  approvals  by  voters  for  financing 
these  buildings.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  2  mlUlon  schoolchildren  with  In- 
adequate space.  The  crisis  In  secondary  and 
college  classroom  space  In  particular  is  ap- 
proaching an  acute  phase. 

Assuming  favorable  action  by  Congress  on 
President  Kennedy's  program.  Federal  grants 
may  be  forthcoming  soon  to  help  alleviate 
this  problem,  but  money  alone  will  not  do 
the  Job.  Our  architectural  and  construction 
Industries  need  to  adopt  new  techniques 
to  make  sure  that  the  taxpayers'  money 
yields  the  highest  return  In  this  field  lest  we 
bufld  structures  that  fall  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing educational  needs  of  even  a  single  de- 
cade The  opportunity  here  for  imaginative 
leadership  Is  a  challenging  one 

Can  you  Imagine  the  kinds  of  construction 
opportunities  there  would  be  if  we  really 
got  to  work  to  do  a  serious  Job  of  urban 
renewal  In  this  country?  Can  you  imagine 
the  kinds  of  construction  prospects  we  would 
have  If  we  took  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity for  modernizing  our  vast  indus- 
trial machine? 

I  am  not  asserting  that  we  face  today  an 
Immediate  shortage  of  capacity,  but  I  do 
believe  we  face  a  shortage  of  that  kind  of 
efficient  physical  plant  which  would  make  It 
possible  to  produce  more  economically  and 
t<3  perform  the  research  which  leads  to  the 
production  of  more  new  prf>ductjj--thus 
broadening  the  scope  of  both  our  domestic 
and  foreign  markets,  and  making  our  prod- 
ucts and  services  more  competitive 

Many  people  have  been  telling  us  that  It 
Is  lower  wage  levels  which  have  been  per- 
mitting foreign  nations  to  comf>€te  with  us 
effectively  In  world  markets  Althouijh  we 
compete  with  lower  wage  scales  elsewhere, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth   Is   that  more 


modern  production  facilities,  more  efficient 
latxjr  practl(  es,  better  plannln>;.  mo.e  ag- 
gressive salesmanship — in  short,  greater 
productivity,  superior  research  efforts,  and 
more  Initiative  have  enabled  foreign  produc- 
ers to  outdo  us  in  many  areas  of  legitimate 
business  con^petitl.in 

As  1  told  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference B;):ir  1  recently  we  have  In  thi.s  coun- 
try taken  thugs  too  ea.iy  — we  li.iven't  really 
been  selling  However  I  «iee  slt;ns  of  Im- 
provement, f^nd  f»  reaw.ikfi'.iiig  I'f  our  people 

I  want  t"!  -mphasl/e  th.it  a  lot  of  talk  and 
grumbling  will  n'>t  .solve  our  problems -we 
need  to  '  diK  '  for  business  We  In  the  Gov- 
ernment arc  taking  some  practical  steps  By 
way  of  exunplp.  we  are  r.iklnt;  u  new  hard 
look  at  our  tax  laws  and  I  am  htii)eful  we 
can  do  something  alont;  this  line  Without 
discussing  specific  pro(X)sil.s.  if  y  >ii  will  [)er- 
mlt  this  generality  I  will  say  that  we  must 
make  our  ta<  laws  t.he  Irustrument  of  In.-en- 
tive    rather    than    an    a'.lbl    f  ir    iti'lllTrrence 

We  need  )rovlslons  bfirin,;  ui  deprctia- 
tlon  allowan'es  to  stimulate  ra'her  than  re- 
tard the  Investment  decisions  of  industry 

As  the  otTli  cr  of  the  Clovernment  primarily 
r- ncerned  w  th  the  problems  of  bu.slness  and 
i.'idustry  l:iri;e  and  small.  I  r  in.sult  with 
other  CabliKt  officers  who  represent  the  In- 
terests of  the  farmrr.  of  labftr  and  of  other 
sectors  of  ri  ir  pr)pulatlon  We  also  repre- 
sent the  Interests  "f  the  Nat!  ti  us  a  whole 
I  know  that  'here  Is  br"ad  akjreement  among 
us  on  those  policy  matters  which  are  crucial 
to  reversing  i  he  present  pconomlf  downtrend 
reducing  uremploymer-.t,  .mrt  maintaining 
the  purch.i.sini;  power  ■^•f  the  dollar 

Make  no  mistake  Whatever  our  Immedi- 
ate areis  of  responsibility  we  are  pulling 
tosjether  as  .i  team      This   is  lm[>»rtant 

This  administration  belleve.s  ir  fiscal  re- 
sponsiblirv  md  balanced  huflk'>-?-s  But  hu- 
man wants  and  national  needs  are  para- 
iTi  lunt  I.'  i.eressriry  t  >  spur  rrcovnry  I  be- 
lieve and  I  know  my  collcatjues  believe,  that 
the  Federal  budget  ran  he  used  effectively  to 
help,    not  hinder,   our   forward   prigress 

The  farmer  must  be  helped  to  expand  his 
r^al  Income  so  that  he  relnfirces  econ"mic 
growth  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  must 
be  aimed  at  providing  mire  funds  for  In- 
vestment, at  lower  co,sts,  within  a  frame- 
work of  restricting  inflationary  forces  We 
mu.st  develop  urban  areas  by  more  practical 
planning  and  well-placed  financial  assist- 
ance at  all  levels  of  gwvernmont  Further- 
more, these  pr  >k;rams  must  be  cirrlPd  I'n 
side  by  side  wlt.h  vigorous  efforts  t.)  help 
the  gr  iwing  number  if  distressed  .ireas  of  the 
C'^untry  by  lonsj-term  redevelojiment  pro- 
i^rams  as  well  as  by  more  Immediate  relief 
mea.sures 

You  are,  r.o  doubt,  aware  alre.idy  of  the 
President's  .icti ons  .\nd  pr' ipi  isjil.s  in  regar'l 
U)  our  hum.n  and  natural  resources,  such 
a.s  housing,  surplus  fi.K,>d,  unemployment, 
old  age  security,  health,  t.ixes.  veterans  aid. 
educatii'n.  minimum  wages,  and  cievelop- 
ment  of  our  l.ind.  water,  forests,  and  minerals 

I  might  .stress  to  this  gr  .'Up  "ur  pl.uus  f.ir 
expediting  priK'Mrenient  .md  coii.struction. 
We  have  aire  idy  acceltrated  our  Federal  aid 
highway  fund  p.iymetits  for  this  fl.sc.tl  year 
and  are  urging  the  States  to  ^pced  up  con- 
tract.*  Other  dep,Tr'ment.s  of  Oovernment 
are  workuig  al'>ng  the  same  lines 

But  no  short-range  measures  can  substi- 
tute for  a  long-term  effort  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growt!\  by  fostering  private  invest- 
ment, by  m,i.>  imizing  our  u.se  of  natur.il  re- 
sources and  the  further  devel.  ipment  of 
energy  Sources,  arid  finally  by  -strengthening 
and  utilizing  to  the  full  our  human  resf)uri»s 
through  broad  advances  In  the  fields  of  ed- 
ucation and  health,  as  well  its  through  .scien- 
tific and  technological  gains 

Underlying  all  our  programs  and  propopr'l.s 
for  their  implementation  must  l>e  stress  ai:d 
concern  for  achieving  greater  pr'Kluct  ivity 
and  price  stability  President  Kennedys 
recently  announced  Lab<jr- Management  Ad- 


visory Committee  provides  a  vehicle  for 
moving  forward  toward  these  objective*. 
The  C<xnmltte€  is  ci>mp<i«ed  of  a  membership 
from  lab<jr.  management,  and  the  public.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  In  the  final  analysis  the 
broad  economic  advances,  which  we  must 
achieve  to  nurture  ovir  profit  motivated  econ- 
omy. throuKbout  the  sixties,  depends  not 
only  on  the  i^clentlflc  breakthroughs  which 
are  sure  to  come  hut  on  our  development  of 
.sound  wage  and  price  policies  within  a 
framt-work  ■ 'f  healthy  comfjetltlon.  friendly 
Ctoveriimei'.t  jxjiicles.  and  a  mutual  under- 
.staiullntt  i>f  economic  problems  by  industry 
and  labor  .ind  a  rededicatlon  to  the  national 
interest 

A  word  about  the  outUxik  for  \our  In- 
dustry The  construction  analysis  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  tell  rne  that  by 
1905  physical  output  In  construction  should 
exceed  1959  record  levels  by  20  to  25  per- 
cent This  Indicates  a  volume  of  new  con- 
struction approaching  $70  billion  In  current 
diillars  'You  al.so  shovild  know  that  we  are 
clobely  cooperating  with  the  leaders  of  your 
intlu.'^try  In  a  program  to  stimulate  the  par- 
ticipation <.f  American  construction  firms 
In  foreign   work 

Ihl.s  effort,  we  hope,  will  open  up  in  the 
next  few  years  many  new  uncharted  oppor- 
tunities which  shovild  not  only  expand  your 
prints  but  als<)  reinforce  the  accurate  image 
of  Amerlc m  know-how  in  many  i)art.s  of  the 
world 

IlaMng  mentioned  the  Department  of 
Cinunerce  I  sliould  like  to  say  something 
more  about  my  views  of  how  this  Depart- 
ment can  best  serve  the  construction  in- 
dustry Its  well  as  t^e  other  industries  within 
our  sphere  of  interest 

May  I  assure  you  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  pursue  the  goals  of  this  ad- 
ministration with  determination,  dedication, 
and  vigor  We  shall  respond  with  imaglna- 
ti'ti  and  resourcefulness  t.<)  the  immediate 
nee<ls  of  the  etoiiomv  as  well  as  to  the  l>iiig- 
range  reijulrementfl  for  growth  We  shall 
be  ever  mindful  of  expanding  markets,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  sustaining  a 
ht-althy  and  attractive  climate  for  Invest- 
ment not  only  to  increase  output  but  t'> 
m  Klernlze  plant  and  equipment  In  short 
we  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
expend  every  effort  to  demf)n8trate  bey>nd 
all  doubt  the  superiority  of  Uie  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  benefits  It  offers  to  all. 

We  cannot  carry  out  our  mlsahjn  without 
your  whiilehearted  ci>>peratlon,  your  con- 
structive suggestions,  and  your  criticism  We 
nuist  not  only  have  yr)ur  figures  for  our 
st.-itlstlcs,  but  we  must  al.so  have  your  opin- 
ions, outlooks,  and  pro{x>8al8  whether  for 
administrative  actions,  for  legislative  con- 
siderations, or  for  analytical  studies 

.Since  January  20  we  have  concentrated  on 
sustaining  and  Improving  the  organization 
of  the  Department  of  C<:inmerce  to  Increase 
Its  ('ff'*ct  iveness  an  effort  which  will  oon- 
titiue    wi'h    force   and    lnsi)lratlon 

With  miny  different  areas  of  responsibility 
we  shall  .study  each  to  assure  that  our  estab- 
lished programs  will  meet  current  and  future 
iK'cds  As  examples,  our  steadily  changing 
tr  insp><)rlatlon  picture  requires  a  constant 
re.ipprais.il  of  our  highway  prt>gram  Our 
sysl/>m  of  patents  encourages  and  protects 
Invention  to  stimulate  Investment  and  pro- 
duction Our  foreign  trade  must  be  ex- 
panded by  promoting  markets  and  effectively 
mr-^ting  competition  abroad  Finally,  our 
d  vnifstlc  economy  must  operate  with  the 
full  knowledge  emtxxlled  In  facts  and  figures 
to  a.Hsure  that  our  growth  Is  balanced  and 
our  prof-porlfy  widespread.  As  Secretary  <  f 
Commerce,  I  shall  administer  the  Depart- 
ment so  that  It  can  and  will  meet  Us 
ref.ponslliilltles 

The  major  responsibility  of  private  indus- 
try Is  to  av.ill  it-self  of  every  profitable  world- 
wide opp<jrtunity  to  invest,  produce,  sell, 
and  grow  We  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
mi>rce  have   no  pat  formulas  to  offer  you  to 
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aooocnpllsh  any  of  these,  but  offer  raluable 
tools  for  your  use.  We  have  an  abundance 
of  statistical  Information  which  makes  us 
the  leading  factfinding  organization  In  the 
world.  Our  Terl table  stockpile  of  Informa- 
tion covers  population,  business,  science,  and 
technology  and  many  other  facets  of  world 
developments.  This  Is  not  a  dormant  In- 
ventory—It Is  kept  up  to  date  and  It  la 
useful. 

Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
c  '.Mducted  research  In  the  field  of  building 
technology  for  many  years,  and  Its  work  In 
this  field  is  well  krown  to  all  of  you  here. 
In  an  extension  of  this  activity,  tbe  Bureau 
has  recently  been  designated  as  a  central 
necncy  within  Oovernment  for  coordinating 
a  brijad  program  of  lundamental  fire  research 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Bureau,  the  Forest 
Fervice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior,  and  Be\  eral  private  laboratories. 

The  goal  of  thb-  research  Is  additional 
knowledt;e  of  tlie  wny  and  how  of  unwanted 
fire.s.  to  help  reduce  the  great  loss  of  lives 
and  property  in  accidental  fires.  Standards 
h:is  been  working  in  this  field  since  1914, 
developing  basic  Information  on  Ignition 
phenomena  and  fire-  resistance  of  materials, 
on  fiame  detection  and  extinguishment,  and 
on  fire  growth  and  spread.  This  new  pro- 
gram 1b  expected  to  remedy  the  present 
scarcity  of  technical  Information  required  to 
Imjjrove  fire  fighting  methods,  and  should 
eventually  prove  of  great  value  to  the  con- 
struction Industry  as  it  seeks  to  meet  the 
lieeds  of  our  country. 

Our  Census  Bureau,  the  Nation's  major 
fact-finding  agency,  furnishes  the  construc- 
tion Industry  with  information  on  housing 
Btarts.  the  value  of  construction  put  In  place 
and  related  data  of  Importance  to  your  in- 
dustry. Figures  on  population  growth,  mi- 
gration and  family  formation  and  Income  are 
also  provided  by  the  Census  Bureau.  All  of 
thU  material  Is  essential  to  prompt  and  ac- 
curate appraisals  of  economic  trends.  We 
are  making  efforts  to  Improve  coverage  and 
expedite  publicatloii  of  results. 

What  Is  the  value  of  these  facts  and  figures 
which  the  Commerce  Department  furnishes? 
To  quote  an  expert  appraisal  of  Census  pro- 
grams submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce several  yean  ago  "a  free  society  is 
domlnsted  by  individual  motivations  and 
actions.  Freedom  C'f  choice  Is  Its  hallmark; 
freedom  of  choice  cf  occupation  and  career; 
freed i^m  of  entry  Into  business;  freedom  to 
buy  or  not  to  buy  and  freedom  as  to  what 
to  buy;  freedom  in  the  management  of  our 
f.ir  fiung  business  system;  and  all  other 
freedoms  of  choice  tlsat  mark  our  liberties. 
These  very  freedom.'  impose  on  us  the  neces- 
sity of  widespread  nformatlon."  You  hare 
the.sc    freedoms    anc    cholcee.     We  have   tbe 


Information  you  need  to  exercise  them 
wisely.     Ask  for  our  information  and  use  it. 

Furthermore,  we  analyze  and  Interpret  sta- 
tistics and  observations  without  partiality 
or  favor  In  order  to  make  clear  their  impli- 
cations. We  have  experts  who  view  current 
developments  calmly  and  Judiciously  to  that 
they  assume  proper  proportions. 

These  facts,  figures  and  analyses  f>ertain- 
Ing  to  our  economy  are  yours  virtually  for 
the  asking.  Of  course,  there  is  necessarily 
a  limit  to  the  details  we  c.in  collect  and 
digest,  but  even  that  limit  is  being  pusiied 
back  dally.  I  understand  that  we  have  been 
doing  Just  this  in  our  monthly  pubhcation 
devoted  to  your  indu£t,ry — Construction 
Review. 

In  the  field  of  construction,  particularly, 
we  are  now  engaged  in  a  major  program  of 
improving  the  quality,  expanding  the  scope, 
and  increasing  the  detail  of  the  statistics. 
When  the  major  objectives  of  this  under- 
taking are  attained  all  of  us  will  have  the 
"fever  chart"  lor  your  industry.  With  total 
construction.  Including  maintenance  and 
repair,  accounting  for  75  billion  of  our  500 
billion  dollar  economy,  this  body  of  informa- 
tion will  assuredly  give  us,  individually  and 
collectively,  greater  Insight  Into  current 
economic  conditions. 

In  connection  with  our  dedication  to 
economic  progress,  we  are  looking  ahead  10 
years  to  estimate  the  direction  of  construc- 
tion activities  and  what  factors  will  Influence 
them.  Upon  completion,  this  outlook  study 
will  be  made  available  to  you  and  the  rest 
of  American  Industry  for  guidance  In  making 
lmpoii,ant  business  deciBlons. 

The  value  of  much  of  this  information  Is 
sometimes  difficult  to  appraise  unless  it  is 
lacking.  A  case  in  point  is  our  effort  to 
stimulate  foreign  construction  by  American 
contractors,   which   I  mentioned   earlier. 

This  export  expansion  effort  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  program  I  consider  essential  to 
our  very  existence.  A  number  of  you  met 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  several 
months  ago  with  our  staff  to  determine  how 
the  Government  could  assist  you  in  obtaining 
more  foreign  contracts.  Up  to  now,  great 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  producing 
specific  proposals,  largely  because  of  the  lack 
of  reliable  information — information  about 
the  volume  of  work  involved.  Information 
about  prices,  and  Information  about  financ- 
ing terms.  I  might  add  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  gather  these   facts   now. 

Facts  and  figures  by  themselves  do  not 
solve  problems  or  bring  about  progress. 
They  bring  problems  Into  focus,  suggest 
solutions,  and  measure  progress.  It  Is  up 
to  us,  you  and  the  Government  to  act  on 
these  indicators  by  making  sound  private 
and  public  decisions. 

A  basic  question  which  now  arises  is.  Can 
we  In  Washington,  civil  servants  and  political 


leaders,  discharge  our  responsibilities  by 
simply  operating  within  thie  Government? 
The  answer  is  "No."  As  many  of  you  are 
aware,  it  is  very  easy  to  lose  touch  with 
reality  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  This  places 
a  number  erf  responsibilities  on  you  and 
your  association,  where  they  rightfully 
belong. 

First  of  all,  we  in  Government  cannot  make 
your  Individual  business  decisions  for  you 
nor  would  you  want  us  to.  You  must  make 
your  own  decisions  with  the  facts  you  have 
and  'With  whatever  assistance  we  can  give 
you.  Secondly,  we  cannot  make  public  deci- 
sions without  yotir  assistance.  You  must 
give  us  basic  information;  you  may  even  have 
to  tell  us  what  questions  must  be  answered 
and  what  kind  of  economic  intelligence  Is 
required;  you  must  let  us  know  what  your 
Industry  problems  are;  you  must  offer  your 
Bolutions  to  national  problems;  and  you  must 
give  us  your  views  on  our  solutions. 

To  accomplish  these  things,  we  must  have 
lines  of  communications.  If  you  have  them 
in  your  association,  ufc  them.  If  not,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  you  set  them  up. 
We  have  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
within  tne  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  the  Construction  Industry 
Division.  Yoiu'  association  officials  are 
familiar  with  the  officials  of  this  Division. 
They  are  there  to  serve  you  and  are  your  best 
lines  of  communication  with  the  Depar'tment 
of  Commerce. 

You  must  realize  that  you,  too.  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  President  to  ask  your- 
selves not  what  the  country  can  do  for  you. 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country.  1 
suggest  you  examine  closely  any  wasteful 
practices  which  Impair  productivity  and  re- 
tard progress.  I  suggest  you  not  hide  from 
technological  advances  In  the  unfounded  fear 
that  they  may  crimp  your  profits,  but  wel- 
come and  utilize  them  in  the  interests  of 
Improving  the  quality  and  value  of  your 
work.  Admittedly,  you  have  many  obstacles 
to  surmount,  but  as  a  major  industry,  you 
have  the  stuff  to  be  pioneers  for  the  New 
Frontier. 

To  give  emphasis  at  the  expense  of  repeti- 
tion, I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  once  again 
that  the  Dep>artment  of  Commerce  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  administration  program  of  pro- 
viding our  free  enterprise  system  with  the 
means  of  strengthening  and  enriching  our 
national  economy.  We  aim  to  do  this  by  not 
only  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing vital  Information  iDut  also  by  encouraging 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  as  well  as  by 
studying  and  developing  solutions  to  wide- 
spread business  problems. 

To  do  this,  the  Department  needs  and 
welcomes  your  particlp>ation  and  cooperation. 
Let  us  work  together  in  the  service  of  the 
Nation. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tm  RSDAY,  March  23,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  12;  15:  A  man's  life  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
Jic  possesseth. 

Almighty  and  ever-gracious  God,  who 
art  great  and  good  enough  to  supply  all 
our  temp>oral  needs  and  immortal  long- 
in  g.s,  may  the  mandates  of  Thy  divine 
righteousness  and  Justice  find  a  voice 
and  a  bearing  in  all  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  this  day. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  are 
frequently  baffled  and  bewildered  by  the 


mysteries  and  dilemmas  of  life,  its 
tragedies  and  tribulations. 

Help  us  to  see  and  realize  more  clearly 
that  the  questions  and  problems,  which 
confront  humanity,  cannot  be  answered 
and  solved  on  a  merely  economic  basis 
and  level,  no  matter  how  abundant  our 
farm  products  and  material  resources. 

May  we  have  the  wisdom  to  under- 
stand that  man,  created  in  the  image  of 
God  and  destined  for  eternity,  can  never 
be  satisfied  with  food,  raiment  and  shel- 
ter alone  but  that  he  needs  and  longs  for 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  came  to  give  us  the  more 
abundant  life  and  bids  us  to  manifest  it 
and  share  It  with  all  mankind.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Jcumal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Jerome  C. 
Hunsaker  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

H.  Con.  Res.  142.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  "Communist  Target — Youth — 
Conmiunlst  Infiltration  and  Agitation 
Tacttca." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H  Con  Res  51.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
"Pacta  on  Ck^mmunlsm — Volume  II.  The  So- 
viet Union,  F*rom  Lenin  to  Khrushchev"  and 
to  provl'le  for  the  printing  of  addltlcnal 
copies 

H  Con  Res  81.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  a  Hovise  doc- 
ument. 

The  message  also  smnounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  Con.  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolutl<in  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "0\ir  Capitol"  as  a  Senate  document 
and  providing  for  additional  copies 


TREASURY-POST   OFFICE    DEIPART- 
MENT  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1962 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations may  have  until  midnight. 
Friday,  March  24,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
Treasury-Post  OflBce  Department  appro- 
priation  bill,    1962. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PILLION  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  theRscoKD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
in  Congress  persist  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nize and  capitalize  on  the  natural 
gambling  spirit  of  the  American  people 
and.  while  we  continue  to  ignore  the  tre- 
mendous revenue-producing  possibilities 
of  a  national  lottery  In  the  United  States, 
billions  of  American  dollars  flow  out  of 
our  country  every  year  in  support  of  for- 
eign-operated lotteries,  and  other  gam- 
bling activities. 

The  recent  worldwide  sale  of  Insh 
Sweepstake  tickets  for  the  March  draw- 
ing is  a  very  good  example.  The  re- 
port from  Ireland  informs  us  that  the 
gross  receipts  for  this  months  sweep- 
stake run  reached  a  new  high  of  over 
$17,500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  of  this  House  know  what  part 
of  this  amount  represents  our  own  Amer- 
ican dollars?  Probably  $15  million  of  the 
grand  total.  All  of  It.  painlessly  and  vol- 
untarily, donated  by  our  American  wage 
earners. 

Judging  from  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  pour  out  of  this  country  yearly  into 
Ireland,  and  into  some  of  the  42  other 
civilized  countries  where  gambling  is 
legal  and  proper.  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  conclude  that  a  national  lottery 
in  this  country  could  bring  into  the  cof- 


fers of  our  own  Government  SIO  billion 
a  year  in  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  how  long  are 
we  going  to  permit  and  allow  hyprocn.sy 
to  blind  us  from  the  obvious''  How  long 
are  we  going  X)  continue  our  .stubborn  re- 
fusal to  recocnize  the  fact  that  the  urge 
to  gamble  is  deeply  int;ramed  in  mo.st 
human  beinjis'^  How  long  is  it  going  to 
be  before  wt  accept  the  fuscal  facts  of 
life  and  adcipt  a  realLstic.  courageous. 
and  sensible  approach  toward  thi.s  m- 
.stinctive  and  universal  human  trait' 
How  long  will  it  be  l)efore  we  get  smart 
and  couple  the  Kamblinc:  .spirit  of  our 
own  people  together  with  our  Govern- 
ment's need  for  additional  income? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  try  to  be  — not 
smarter — bu:  just  as  smart,  as  these  43 
countries  that  have  found  a  profitable 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  problem 
of  gambling. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOU.SE 

Mr  YATE3.  Mr  Speaker.  I  mr.ke  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  df  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  Hou.->e  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  theu- 
names : 

I  Roll  No  an 


Aahley 

Fisher 

MalKUrd 

BUtnlk 

Hawaii,  Oa 

Moiui^Ciiii 

BUtch 

Hall 

O  Koiuski 

Breeding 

Harvey.  Ind 

( )smers 

Buckley 

Kear:.« 

Rabsut 

Cahlll 

KUijore 

8t   Oennaln 

Derwlnaki 

McDoiiough 

Wright 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  410 
Members  have  answeied  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION  FOR 
MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H  R.  5000.  to  authorize  ctitam  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  the  Clerk  will 
report  by  title 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  upon  which  a  separate 
vote  was  demanded.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5  strike  out  line  4,  5,  and  6,  and 

Insert    a    new    section    on    p.ige    11    follDWtng 
line   15,  reading  a.s  follows 

Sec  108  The  Secretary  <<{  the  Army  i.s  au- 
thorized U)  obtain  by  cuuract  or  otherwise 
such  studies  els  may  be  necessary  to  en,ible 
him  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  advis- 
ability of  relocating  In  new  qu.irters  within 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Illinois,  or  elsewhere  In 
the  United  States,  the  Quartermaster  Fix)d 
and  Container  Institute  now  located  In  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  an  expenditure  of  $10,000 
out  of  appropriations  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  is  authorized  for  thus 
purp)Ose.  In  connection  with  such  .studies 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  ronununlr.ite 
with   the   Advisory   Board   on   Quartermaster 


Re.search  and  Development  of  the  National 
.\cademy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council,  and  shall  request  Its  recommenda- 
tions Upon  conclusion  of  such  studies 
which  shall  be  completed  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
-Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  the 
conclusion  of  such  studies,  together  with 
sui'h  recommend. It lo!is  ;is  he  shall  consider 
approprl.ite 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and   nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas,  269,  nays  145.  not  voting  17. 
as  follows: 

|R<.)U    No     22) 

YEAS — 269 


Ahfiltt 

P-.tSCPll 

McVey 

.^beriifthy 

Kliidley 

MacCiregor 

Adair 

Klnnegan 

Miichrowlc* 

Addabbo 

Fisher 

Mack 

AddoiUzlo 

Fl  >t>d 

Madden 

Allx-rl 

Ford 

M.is'hu-son 

.Mexander 

ForrpsttT 

Marshall 

Alford 

Fouiuain 

Mart.n.  Nebr 

Andersen, 

Frazier 

Mason 

Minn 

Prledel 

Matthews 

Anderson,  111 

Clallagher 

May 

Anfuso 

Oarmatz 

Michel 

Arerula 

(i.iry 

Miller   Cleni 

A-sh  brook 

Oathlngs 

Miller. 

.^^h:l■y 

OUbert 

George  P. 

.^spliuiil 

Olenii 

Miller,  N  Y. 

HttUey 

Ooodell 

Mills 

Baker 

Ciranahan 

Min.shali 

Baldwin 

Clrant 

Moeller 

B.irinK 

Oray 

Montoya 

Harrett 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Moore 

li&nn.  Tenn 

Cireen,  Pa 

Moorehead, 

Brtttln 

Orlffln 

Ohio 

Be<ker 

Orlfflths 

Moor  head.  Pa 

He(k  worth 

CJross 

M.jrgan 

Beermann 

Hak;en,  Calif, 

Morris 

B«-Ul'.cr 

Hiiley 

Morrison 

Berry 

Hal  lock 

Moss 

H-    '.'-!> 

Han-s^n 

Multer 

lUiii^s 

H.irdlng 

Murphy 

BolMnn 

H.irrls 

Murray 

Bi)Uon 

Harrl.son,  Va 

Nel3<-n 

Bradi-niai 

Harsha 

Nix 

Hriini  well 

Havs 

Nygaard 

Hr.x  ks   T<-x 

Healey 

OBrlen,  111 

Hrjwii 

HecMer 

O  Brlen,  N  Y, 

BrnyhlU 

Hemphill 

O  Hiira,  111 

Bruce 

Herlong 

tJ  Harii    Mich 

Bur.eson 

Hix-ven 

Passman 

Byrne,  Pa 

HofTmar.,  111. 

Patman 

B\rne^.  Wis 

H.jlineld 

Peterson 

Casey 

Holland 

PfOBt 

Cederberg 

Holiznaan 

Pllcher 

Celler 

Hull 

Poage 

Chelf 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Powell 

rhenoweth 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Price 

C-hlpern«-ld 

luouye 

Purinskl 

Church 

J.irnian 

Qule 

Clark 

Jennings 

Halns 

Cuftd 

Jensen 

Randall 

CoUier 

J(jel.<ton 

Relfel 

Cook 

.I()han^en 

Reu.ss 

("(Xilcy 

J.ihtVHon   Calif 

Rhode.s,  Ariz 

Coriium 

Johnson,  Wi.« 

Rivers,  Alaska 

( ■\iiiiilnKbaru 

Jones,  Ala 

Roberts 

CurlN.  Mo 

Jones,  Mo 

Hodino 

Daiuel.s 

JiKld 

Rogers.  Colo 

Ouvls.  Tenn 

K  irsten 

RoK'ers,  Fla. 

Dawson 

Karth 

Kogers,  Tex. 

Dtl.iney 

K.isteiHiieier 

Rot)ney 

Dent 

Kee 

Hoo  smelt 

I>»'nt()n 

Keogh 

RostenkL-wskl 

l>erwuiski 

KUu  ca;if 

Roudebush 

Dev:ne 

King,  Utah 

Rutherford 

Diggs 

Kluczvnskl 

Hy;in 

Dole 

Knox 

.s.inliingelo 

Dorn 

Kowulskl 

.Siiund 

Diwdy 

Ky: 

Schadel>erg 

rX)Wn:ng 

L.iird 

Schenck 

Dulskl 

I.angen 

S<'herer 

Duriu) 

L-itta 

S<-hwengel 

Dwyer 

U'^lnskl 

Selden 

E  liiioiid.soii 

Lib  'iiatl 

Shelley 

Elliott 

I,os<>r 

Sheppard 

Ellsworth 

McCulloch 

Shipley 

Kv.rft 

McDowell 

Short 

Ev;!i.H 

McFall 

Shrlver 

F;i!;oii 

MrMUlan 

Sisk 

Kiirbstfin 

McSween 

Slack 

1961 


Smith.  Calif. 

Tbonpson,  N.J 

.Walter 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thonpaon.  Tex.WatU 

Smith.  Miss. 

Tboicson,  Wis. 

Weaver 

Smith.  Va. 

Thorn  berry 

Whitten 

Spencc 

Toll 

Wlckeraham 

Springer 

Trimble 

WlUlams 

Staggers 

Tuck 

wmis 

Steed 

Ullmun 

Yates 

Sullivan 

Utt 

Young 

Taylor 

Vanlt: 

Zablockl 

Teasrue,  Tex. 

Van  I-elt 

Zelenko 

Thomas 

Wallhauser 
NAYS— 148 

Alger 

Pulton 

Olsen 

Andrews 

Oar  lend 

ONelll 

A\ichlncloss 

Oavln 

Gamers 

Avery 

Olalmo 

Ostertag 

Ay  res 

Ooodllng 

Pelly 

Barr\' 

Oubeer 

Perkins 

Bass.  N  H 

Halp<'rn 

Phllbln 

Bates 

Hard/ 

Pike 

Bell 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

PUUon 

Bennett.  Fla 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Plmle 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hubert 

Poff 

BUtch 

Henderson 

Ray 

Boland 

Hlestand 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Bonner 

HoHcian.  Mich 

Rlehlman 

Bow 

Horai 

RUey 

Bovkln 

Hostticr 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Bray 

Hudcleston 

Roblaon 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Md. 

RouBselot 

Brooks,  h.\ 

Jona; 

St.  George 

Broomfleld 

KeariiB 

St.  Germain 

Burke,  Ky. 

KelUi 

Saylor 

Burke,  Mahi* 

Kell> 

Schneebell 

Cannon 

Kllb\irn 

Schwelker 

Carey 

KUdxy 

Scott 

Chiimberlain 

King,  NY. 

Scranton 

Clancy 

Klrwan 

Seely-Brown 

Coholan 

Kltdiln 

Slbal 

Colmer 

Komegay 

Slkes 

C^nte 

Landriim 

SUer 

Corbett 

Lane 

Stafford 

Cramer 

Lank ford 

Stephens 

Curtln 

Leniion 

Stratton 

Curtis.  Mrt.s.s. 

Lindsay 

Stubblefleld 

Daddarlo 

Liparomb 

Taber 

Divgue 

McCormack 

Teague,  Calif. 

D.ivls. 

Mclntlre 

TollefBon 

James  C 

Macdonald 

Tupper 

Diivls,  John  W 

Mahon 

Van  Zandt 

D»'rounlan 

Mallllard 

Vinson 

I>imln!ck 

Martin,  Mass 

Wels 

Donnhue 

Mathlas 

Westland 

Dooley 

Meader 

Wballey 

Doyle 

Merrow 

Wharton 

Felghan 

MllUken 

Widnall 

Peiiton 

Morse 

WtlBon,  Calif. 

Flno 

Mosher 

Wilson,  Ind. 

nynt 

Moulder 

Wlnstead 

Fogiirty 

Natcher 

Younger 

F"rellnghuy8en 

Norblad 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Ashmore 

Hagan.  Oa. 

O'Konskl 

Blatnlk 

HaU 

Rabaut 

Breeding 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Tliompaon,  La 

Buckley 

Kilf,-ore 

Whltener 

CnhlU 

McDonough 

Wright 

Dlngell 

Moiiagan 
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Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pas- 
sage I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  412,  nays  0,  not  voting  19, 
as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    KUgore  for.  with  Mr.  Cablll  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Buckley  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr    Rabaut  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 
Mr.    Thompson    of    LouLalana    with    Mr. 
O  Konskl 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  McDonougta. 

Messrs  HARDING  and  MILLER  of 
New  York  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea."" 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlnclo8.s 
Avery 
Ayres 
BaUey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  NJI. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 
Betts 
BUtch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykln 
Bradetnas 
Bray 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks,  La . 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
BroybUl 
Bruce 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mas.s, 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Ooad 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis. 
James  C. 


YEAS — 412 

Davis,  John  W. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Enisworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Plndley 

Finnegan 

F^no 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

FYazler 

Frellnghuysen 

FViedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Oubser 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 


Hull 

Ichord 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelsen 

Johansen 

John-son.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenrr.eier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUburn 

KUday 

King  CiMt. 

King,  NY. 

King,  U;ah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczyiiskl 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

T>ilrd 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lnnkford 

Latta 

LennoE. 

I.,e.slnRkl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCorr.iack 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MallUard 

MarshJ.U 

Martin,  Mas.s. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathifs 

Matthews 

May 

Meade;- 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 
George  P 

Miller,  N.Y 

MilUken 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Montoya 

Moorhead, 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 
,  Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 


Nix 

Rogers,  Tex, 

SulUvsn 

Norblad 

Rooney 

Taylor 

Nygaard 

Roosevelt 

Teague,  Calif. 

O'Brien,  111. 

Rostenkowskl 

Teague.  Tex. 

O'Brien,  NY. 

Roudebush 

Thomas 

O'Hara,  111 

Rousselot 

Thompson,  N.J 

OHara,  Mich. 

Rutherford 

Thompson,  Tex 

Olsen 

Ryan 

Thomson  Wis. 

O'Neill 

St.  George 

Thornberry 

Osmers 

St.  Germain 

Toll 

Ostertag 

Saniaugelo 

ToUefson 

Passman 

Saund 

Trimble 

Patman 

Saylor 

Tuck 

Pelly 

Schadeberg 

Tupper 

Perkins 

Schenck 

Ullman 

Peterson 

Scherer 

Utt 

Pfost 

Schneebell 

Vanik 

PhUbln 

Schwelker 

Van  Pelt 

Pike 

Schwengel 

Van  Zandt 

Pllcher 

Scott 

Vinson 

Pillion 

Scranton 

Wallhaviser 

Plrnie 

Seely-Brown 

Walter 

Poage 

Selden 

Watts 

Poff 

Shelley 

Weaver 

Powell 

Sheppard 

Weis 

Price 

Shipley 

Westland 

Pucinski 

Short 

Whalley 

Qule 

Shrlver 

Wharton 

Rains 

Sibal 

Whltener 

Randall 

Sike.s 

Whitten 

Ray 

Slier 

Wlckersham 

Relfel 

Sisk 

Widnall 

Reuss 

Slack 

Williams 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Smith,  Calif, 

Willis 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Rlehlman 

Smith,  Miss. 

Wilson,  Ind 

Riley 

Smith,  Va. 

Wlnstead 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Spence 

Yates 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Springer 

Young 

Roberts 

Stafford 

Younger 

Roblson 

Staggers 

Zablockl 

Rodino 

Stephens 

Zelenko 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Stratton 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Stubblefleld 
NAYS — 0 

NOT  VO'l'lNG- 

-19 

Blatuik 

Kilgore 

OKonskl 

Breeding 

McDonough 

Rabaut 

Buckley 

Monagan 

Steed 

CahiU 

Moore 

Taber 

Evins 

Moorehead, 

Thompson.  La. 

HaU 

Ohio 

Wright 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Mosher 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr,  Buckley  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Rabaut  with  Mr.  Taber. 

Mr.  Kllgore  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Moorehead  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  E^ln£  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Pa. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  BILL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  the 
military  construction  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation authorizing  construction  for  the 
military  departments  and  Reserve  com- 
ponents in  fiscal  year  1962  contains 
items  totaling  $8,876,000  for  construc- 
tion at  Westover  Air  Force  Base  in  my 
congressional  district  of  Massachusetts. 

I  am  most  pleased  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  inclusion  of  these  vitallv 
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needed  improvement  projects  for  West- 
over  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  the  8th  Air  Force  of  the 
powerful  Strategic  Air  Command.  The 
air  base  was  constructed  some  20  years 
aso  for  smaller  piston  engine  aircraft. 
We  are  now  in  the  Jet  age  and  Westover 
is  in  need  of  improvements  if  the 
SAC  crews  and  the  landing  strip  are  to 
continue  to  adequately  handle  the  large 
jet  bombers  and  tankers. 

The  construction  program  for  West- 
over  provides  for  installation  of  1.500  feet 
of  U.S.  standard  approach  liuht.s  at  the 
secondary  end  of  the  primary  runway. 
These  lights  are  essential  to  the  safe 
recovery  of  high  performance  aircraft 
during  inclement  weather.  More  than 
35  percent  of  all  aircraft  landings  are 
made  to  this  end  of  the  runway. 

Also  to  be  installed  is  a  narrcv-eage 
and  centerline  runway  lightiiiii  system. 
This  system  is  one  of  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  an  integrated  approacli  and 
landing  system  required  for  the  recovery 
of  high  performance  aircraft.  Flood- 
lights will  be  installed  along  the  edce  of 
the  aircraft  parking  areas  to  licrht  11 
aircraft  parking  spaces.  Aircraft  main- 
tenance must  be  conducted  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis  to  meet  the 
operational  requirements  of  SAC  flying 
forces.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for 
5,000  square  yards  of  open  storage  pave- 
ment for  the  disposal  and  salvai;e  yard. 
There  is  no  existing  facihty  that  can  be 
used  for  tins  activity. 

The  largest  item  for  Westover  is  $3 
million  to  provide  for  a  combat  opera- 
tion center,  the  nature  of  which  :>  c!a.s.si- 
fled;  while  $26,000  is  provided  f.r  the 
fee  purchase  of  100  acres  of  land  for  the 
combat  operations  center. 

This  authorizing  legislation  also  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  an  addition 
to  the  Army  Reserve  Center  in  Spring- 
field at  a  cost  of  $111,000.  The  addition 
to  the  present  building  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide more  space  for  training  Ke.serve 
units. 


FAIR    LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfini.shed  bosi- 
ness  is  the  further  consideration  of  the 
re.solution  >  H.  Res.  229  >  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  3935.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterpri-srs  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


SUBCOMMPTTEE    ON    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  POWER 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  and  Power  of  tiie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  sit  and  hold  hearings 


during  the  course  of  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1961 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Ilou.^e  resolve  it.self  into  the 
Committee  of  th.e  Whole  House  on  Uie 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  con.sideration 
of  t!ie  bill  'H.R  3935'  to  amend  th»'  Fun- 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  u.s  amend- 
ed, to  provide  coverage  for  employees  of 
large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade 
or  service  and  of  other  employers  en- 
paged  in  commerce  or  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  Commerce,  to  mcna.se  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1  25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  motion  was  aureed  to 

Accordingly  th-'  HoiLte  resolved  it.self 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
si'ieiation  of  tb.e  bill  H  R  3935.  with 
Mr.  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  nr^^t  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  uith 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr  Powell] 
will  be  rerrign:/ed  for  3'j  ho':v-.  arid  the 
!'entlemjn     fn^m      Penn.<;ylvanui      I  Mr 
KEvRr.sl  will  be  recogni.-ed  f^r  S'a  hours 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York     Mr   Powell  i. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yLld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  recjuire 

Mr.  ChaiiTn.'in,  we  are  now  about  to 
begin  our  deliberations  on  HR  3935. 
authored  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Roor,E>FLTl  which  contaln.s 
the  proposed  amendments  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standard.<  Act  of  1938  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  I  went  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  requested  an  open  rule 
with  ample  time  for  full  debatv^  .md  con- 
sideration of  rhis  measure  This  was 
done  because  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  miii'iuy  and  t!ie  majority 
alike,  werf*  in  f  ill  accord  abitit  the  im- 
port ince  and  siKiiificance  of  this 
legislation. 

Now  I  want  to  answer,  for  r.nce  and 
for  all,  all  criticism  directed  at  the 
a.mo'ini  of  time  allwated  for  these  hear- 
ings. This  gigantic  stack  of  books  upon 
tiiLj  table  repre.scnts  all  the  hearings 
concerning  wa-e  hour  amendments 
since  1949.  The  total  number  of  pages 
represents  the  astounding  number  of 
12.000.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  la.st 
year,  146  witne^.<:es  were  heard  in  3 
montli^  and  1  575  pages  of  the  printed 
record  were  neces.  ary  to  report  these 
hearings.  The  hearings  this  year  fill  a 
total  of  more  tlian  COO  pages  of  the 
printed  record,  so  that  on  this  .'•{jecihc 
proposal  which  the  Congress  had  before 
It  la.st  year  and  thio  year,  in  le-s  than 
12  months  we  have  iiad  2.200  pages  of 
hearings.  Anyone  who  says  that  this  is 
not  enough  is  only  someone  who  docs 
not  believe  in  any  legislation  at  all  and 
only  wanted  to  u.se  the  hearings  to  con- 
duct a  fllibu.ster.     We,  the  members  of 


tlie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
are  not  going  to  allow  our  committee 
to  be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  delay 
any  legislation  by  those  who  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  such  legislation  re- 
gardless of  what  Its  fiscal  form  may  be. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
v-ry  critics  wi-.o  say  that  the  hearings 
were  not  long  enough  that  they  them- 
selves refu  ed  to  bring  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  in 
liearint's  in  subcommittee  and  m  full 
committee,  the  so-called  Kitrhm-Ayres 
substitute,  which  means  that  tiny  them- 
selves are  guilty  of  not  giving  ih>'  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  the  committee  an 
opiwitunity  to  discuss  their  li'   i-lation. 

This  legislation  is  one  of  tlie  major 
measures  i^roposed  by  the  new  adminls- 
t latum  to  clear  the  economic  climate  of 
the  smog  of  recession  by  stiinvilating 
furtht  r  economic  erowth.  Let  no  one 
n.se  today  and  '^ay  that  there  should 
not  be  a  rai.se  in  minimum  wai-e  and  an 
extiii.sion  of  coveraf:e  because  ue  are  in 
a  reces.sion  bec.iuse  the  facts  of  history 
belie  such  an  anniment.  Specifically, 
the  record  shows  that  Congress  has  twice 
parsed  minimum  wat:e  legislatMU  lii  a 
recession  And  each  time  tlie  increa.se 
was  followed  by  improvement  in 
t  mployment. 

In  the  depths  of  the  bitter  dt-pre.sslon 
of  the  thirties,  in  the  year  1933,  the  orig- 
iiud  minimum  wau'e  law  was  proposed 
under  the  leader-h.p  of  Franklin  Delano 
R'Osevelt,  and  when  that  wa.s  adopted 
by  Congress  there  followed  a  r..-e  m  em- 
ployment rather  than  a  fall.  Again  m 
1D49.  during  a  recession  and  serious  un- 
emplovment  we  raised  the  minimum 
from  40  cents  to  75  cents.  I  was  the 
conf'-iee  from  tlu-  HoU'^e  on  tiiat  partic- 
ular IcRulation  A-;ain  that  increase 
did  not  ai^gravate  <  mploymi  nt  difTicul- 
ties  but  rather  m.iiked  the  start  of  a 
use  m  employmi  nt  ."^ome  critics  cite 
a  Government  study  which  showed  a  9 
percent  decline  in  1955  when  wf  raised 
the  minimum  to  $1.  The  proof  that 
they  cite  IS  entirely  erroneous  and  fal- 
lacious because  it  crmes  from  just  one 
of  many  Government  studies.  It  is  from 
a  survey  of  a  Sflected  segmnt  of  the 
lowest  wage  industries,  and  these  indus- 
tries are  one  In  which  employment  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  years  Th.'.sc 
industries  are  work  shirt.-^.  cigars,  wood- 
en containers,  sawm. 111114.  and  tobacco 
steaming,  and  the  decline  there  was  duf* 
to  competition  from  substitute  prod- 
ucts and  the  decline  in  consumtr  ui - 
mand. 

Let  the  truth  be  tolJ  now  conccrrung 
the  1055  .'o-called  jnr-of.  Tlie  Labor 
Department  made  an  exhaustive  check 
and  could  find  no  mme  than  l.COO  work- 
ers in  this  entire  T^atlon  who  m?y  actu- 
ally have  been  laid  off  after  the  mini- 
mum v.as  rai-ed  to  SL  in  c  mp.iri.^on  to 
2,500.000  low-pa. d  workers  who  beneHied 
from  tr  ••  incicaso.  Even  m  the  .Sou  h 
where  the  impact  of  tlie  dollar  minimum 
was  the  gr.  atc^t.  theiL'  was  no  n.^.e  in 
uiiemti'.o'.  m^T'.t  in>ur;;!ice  chvms  after 
the  minimum  was  raised.  Still  another 
survey  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the 
1955  w;i"-  iner(  ase  mchr.itcd  tliat  e\ery 
one  of  the  low -wage  communities  bene- 
r.ted  and  prospered  after  the  last  in- 
crease in  the  minimum. 
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Retail  employers  who  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  legislation  contend  that 
even  though  experience  has  been  favor- 
able in  other  industries,  employment  in 
retailing  would  go  down  If  they  hjwi  to 
meet  a  minimum  wage. 

This  Is  totally  false.  In  13  States  a 
$1  minimum  wage  has  already  been  ap- 
plied to  the  retail  trade  and  what  has 
happened?  In  New  Jersey,  retail  em- 
ployment jumped  8  percent  the  follow- 
ing month  while  total  employment  within 
the  State  rose  only  1.5  percent.  In  Ver- 
mont, retail  employment  Increased  4.2 
percent,  while  employment  in  all  Indus- 
tries in  the  State  declined  3.7  percent. 
Now  let  us  get  on  with  the  business 
of  helping  America  and  stop  hoodwink- 
ing the  public  with  phony  statistics  and 
false  arguments.  A  vote  for  this  bill  Is 
a  vote  against  the  recession,  a  vote  to 
push  our  economy  forward,  a  vote  to 
provide  greater  consumer  purchasing 
power. 

Not  one  scintilla  of  evidence  was  pro- 
duced in  the  testimony  given  to  ovu"  sub- 
committee this  year  or  last  year  that 
modest  increases  had  had  any  but  the 
most  salutary  effect  upon  the  Nation's 
economic  progress.  The  New  York  Times 
editorialized  this  week,  "We  do  not  share 
that  fear  and  neither  history  nor  statis- 
tics bear  it  out.  On  the  contrary,  sur- 
veys have  shown  that  a  higher  minimum 
in  low-wage  communities  has  actually 
stimulated  rather  than  depressed  em- 
ployment." 

We  have  tried  to  meet  the  objections 
of  the  honest  and  sincere  supporters  of 
this  legislation.  We  wiU,  as  this  Con- 
gre.ss  resolves  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  deal  sympathetically 
with  any  amendments  brought  forward 
by  any  Member  of  this  body  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  believes  In  a  better  wage 
and  more  coverage  for  the  American 
workingman.  But  we  will  resist  the 
efforts  of  anyone  who  Is  against  such 
legislation  to  try  to  amend  this  bill  in 
order  to  kill  it. 

Finally,  I  speak  as  a  representative  of 
the  largest  city  in  this  Nation  and  I  speak 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
all  across  this  country  who  come  from 
the  big  cities.  We  have  given  our  vote 
to  those  of  you  who  come  from  the  agri- 
cultural sections  and  now  we  are  asking 
you  to  give  us  your  vote  for  those  who 
come  from  the  urban  areas  of  our  coun- 
try. Firmly  and  frankly,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  urban  areas  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  if  we  do  not  get  the 
cooperation  from  those  of  you  who  repre- 
.sent  the  rural  areas  that  we  are  going  to 
think  twice  as  to  how  we  will  cast  our 
vote  on  all  legislation  affecting  rural 
areas  beginning  inunediately,  even 
though  such  programs  may  come  from 
the  administration.  It  wsis  just  a  few 
days  ago  that,  reluctantly,  many  of  us, 
including  the  present  Speaker,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  feed-grain  bill.  We  voted 
because  we  thought  you  representing  the 
rural  areas  needed  it.  Therefore,  we  ask 
you  today,  however  reluctantly,  that  you 
give  us  your  vote  for  this  legislation. 
Cooperation  must  be  a  two-way  street. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Did  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  position  to  be  that  we  should 
vote  on  this  bill  or  any  bill  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  itself  but  rather  on 
some  trade-out  with  Members  represent- 
ing city  and  rural  areas? 

Mr.  POWELL.  No;  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all.  I  am  merely  saying  that  those  of 
you  who  come  from  areas  who  may  not 
be  affected  as  dramatically  as  areas  that 
we  represent  in  the  cities  and  urban 
areas,  that  we  are  asking  you  to  vote 
with  us  because  we  believe  that  this 
Is  good  for  us,  just  like  we  voted  with 
those  of  you  from  the  agricultural  areas 
because  you  told  us  it  was  good  for  you. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  am  glad  he  did  not 
mean  it  the  way  I  understood  it.  I  will 
simply  tell  the  gentleman  I  am  here  to 
listen  to  his  views  and  the  views  of 
others,  possibly  to  present  my  own  view 
If  I  feel  I  am  learned  enough  to  partici- 
pate In  the  discussion,  but  let  me  assure 
the  gentleman  that  this  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  be  traded  out  with  anybody  and 
will  solely  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
And,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  Uke  to  turn 
the  leadership  over  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  for  the 
balance  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  here 
and  hear  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PowxLLl,  make  one  appeal  to  this 
body — that  we  think  twice  before  we 
vote.  I  hope  that  the  majority  and  the 
minority  weigh  this  very  carefully,  be- 
cause we  not  only  should  think  twice 
but  maybe  three  or  four  times  before 
we  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
pute the  chairman,  but  there  was  a 
statement  that  he  made  that  to  me  was 
not  quite  accurate.  The  minority  was 
never,  never  consulted  as  to  who  the  wit- 
nesses would  be.  They  had  their  own 
agenda.  They  made  it  up.  They  went 
through  it  the  way  they  wanted  to.  We 
had  3V2  days  of  hearings  on  a  bill  that 
affects  all  segments  of  the  economy  of 
this  country. 

Then,  upon  my  insistence,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt] 
was  very  kind,  after  he  had  called  the 
executive  session,  to  have  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  come  in.  He  was  there 
with  us  for  about  an  horn-  and  a  quarter, 
and  we  interrogated  him.  And,  I  think 
it  proper  to  bring  out  one  point  that  the 
Secretary  said — and  he  is  a  very  fine 
gentleman  and  very  capable.  I  am  sure, 
or  Mr.  Kennedy  would  not  have  appoint- 
ed him — but  it  was  his  opinion  if  the 
administration  bill  went  through  in  its 
present  form,  it  would  only  be  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  until  everybody  in  this 
country  would  be  affected  by  the  ramifi- 
cations of  its  provisions. 

Now,  I  am  not  antiminimum  wage, 
goodness  knows.  I  sat  up  there  and 
broke  the  deadlock  in  the  committee 
from  90  cents  to  $1.  I  am  not  against 
considering  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
rate;  I  am  not  even  against  considering 
extension  of  coverage. 


But  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  late 
Gus  Kelley.  When  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards he  did  extensive  research  on  this 
important  subject,  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  this  legislation  had  such  far- 
reaching  aspects  that  we  should  have  a 
thorough  analysis  before  getting  into 
intrastate  commerce. 

And  so  I  appeal  to  you  today,  let  us 
not  act  too  hastily.  Let  us  Usten  to  the 
debate.  Let  us  understand  the  substi- 
tutes, the  amendments  that  we  may 
have  before  us  so  that  when  we  go 
home  and  answer  to  our  constituents,  we 
will  have  made  a  wise  decision  and  one 
that  this  country,  our  great  America,  will 
be  proud  of. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  3935,  has,  of  course,  two  major 
purpKJses.  First,  it  will  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  now  received  by  4.6  million 
workers  to  $1.25  over  a  period  of  3  years. 
And  second,  it  will  extend  the  protection 
of  the  act  to  an  additional  4.3  million 
employees,  primarily  in  our  large  retail 
and  service  enterprises. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  great  respect,  of  course,  for 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee.  We  have  had  a  most  cordial 
relationship  for  many  years  now.  But 
I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  when 
he  referred  to  our  late,  very  much  es- 
teemed colleague,  Mr.  Kelley,  that  what 
then  obtained  might  be  true.  We  have 
taken  4 '2  years  since  that  time  to  give 
further  study  to  the  act.  And  the  bill 
that  has  now  come  to  you  from  the  com- 
mittee, I  can  assure  you,  has  had  the 
most  careful  preparation.  I  believe  that 
while  it  might  involve  some  controver- 
sial issues,  it  cannot  be  said  that  those 
controversial  points  have  not  been 
studied  with  a  great  deal  of  care. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI 
that  it  would  be  well  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  examme  carefully  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  some  of  my 
esteemed  colleagues  would  have  us  adopt 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  bill.  I 
believe  it  will  be  called  the  Ayres- 
Kitchin  substitute. 

You  know,  sometimes  when  we  come 
into  consideration  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation, it  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  the 
story  of  one  of  the  elders  of  a  particular 
church  who  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ti-ying  to  get  a  new  pastor 
for  the  church.  He  had  considerable 
difficulty.  One  night  he  had  a  dream 
and  in  the  dream  he  had  been  able 
finally  to  pick  a  successor  pastor. 

On  the  first  Sunday  on  which  he  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit  the  pastor  gave  a 
most  stimulating  sermon  and  everyone 
was  most  pleased  with  it.  And  so  the 
next  Sunday  it  seemed  that  the  church 
was  overcrowded  because  members  of  the 
congregation  who  had  not  been  there 
the  first  Sunday  decided  they  better 
come  and  hear  the  new  pastor.  So  again 
he  delivered  a  most  stirring  sermon. 
But  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
had  heard  it  the  Sunday  before,  it  was 
exactly  the  same  sermon  that  hswi  been 
made  on  that  Sunday.     And  when  they 
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went  up  to  him  and  congratulated  him. 
those  members  who  had  Just  heard  it.  he 
thanked  them  yery  much  and  said  he 
hoped  that  they  would  be  back  on  the 
third  Sunday. 

And.  of  coiUBC,  everybody  was  back. 
And  to  the  amazement  of  the  congre- 
gation he  again  made  the  same  stirring 
sermon  for  the  third  successive  time. 
And  this  time  the  congregation  was 
much  disturbed.  Including  the  elder  who 
had  picked  him.  He  went  to  him  and 
asked  him  why  he  did  it.  He  said.  For 
the  simple  reason  that  even  though  I 
have  delivered  the  same  sermon  three 
times,  as  I  have  gone  out  among  my 
brethren  after  the  sermon,  I  have  found 
that  while  they  thought  my  delivery  was 
excellent,  somehow  or  other  my  words 
did  not  have  great  effect." 

That  must  be,  I  am  sure,  the  feeling 
of  noany  people  who  have  heard  the 
basic  discussion  of  minimum  wage  over 
and  over  In  this  Chamber.  But  I  think 
no  one  will  deny  that  today  what  the 
conunittee  has  proposed  fits  the  needs 
of  our  time  and  that  there  can  be  little 
or  no  question  of  the  basic,  the  funda- 
mental economic  facts  which  have  pro- 
duced the  need  for  raising  the  minimum 
wage  at  least  to  $1.25.  which  i.s  being 
presented  by  the  committee.  I  note  the 
fact,  for  Instance,  that  In  the  previous 
years,  when  we  raised  the  minimum 
wage,  the  Congress  has,  on  an  arbitrary 
basis,  tried  always  to  see  that  a  ratio  of 
50  percent  of  the  average  hourly  na- 
tional wage  should  be  reflected  in  the 
minimum  wage.  If  we  were  to  ko  to 
$1.25  at  this  very  time  we  would  barely 
be  making — in  fact,  we  would  be  a  httle 
under,  that  50-percent  ratio 

Because  of  the  times  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  the  economic  pressure.s  of 
the  times,  the  committee  has  decided  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  bifore  it,  to 
suggest  to  the  House  that  we  take  thus 
in  two  steps,  2  years  at  $1.15,  well  under 
that  50-percent  figure,  and  briner  it  up 
after  2  years  to  the  $1.25,  recoi^niz- 
ing  as  we  must,  that  at  that  time  it  may 
not  Itself  be  equal  to  the  50  percent  of 
the  national  hourly  wage  rate. 

As  to  the  coverage,  again  we  are  deal- 
Ins?  with  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  greatest  em- 
ployment m  this  country  was  in  indus- 
trial concerns,  but  it  is  no  secret,  and  us 
well  substantiated,  that  the  greatest  em- 
ployment m  our  country  today  has  .shift- 
ed over  from  industrial  concern.s.  to 
what  you  might  call  the  white-collar  or 
blue-collar  workers  In  the  retail  and 
service  industries.  As  a  result,  we  note 
today  from  statistics  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  got  less  than  the  min- 
imum wage  of  $1  an  hour  under  the 
present  law  are  in  those  industries.  Wo 
know  It  is  necessary  to  bring  those  work- 
ers under  the  protection  of  the  act.  if 
they  are  not  to  be  exploited  and  if  our 
oountr\'.  our  whole  economic  system,  is 
not  to  be  denied  the  purchasing  power, 
without  which  these  individuals  working 
for  les.s  than  $1  an  hour  can  hardly  con- 
tribute to  the  health  and  the  welfare 
of  our  society  in  a  free  America. 

I  think,  too.  we  have  recognized  in  the 
committee  that  this  would  impose  some- 
what more  difficult  problems  for  those 
concerned,    those    enterprises    not    now 


covered,  so  the  committee  again  has 
adopted  wiuit  us  known  as  the  escalation 
clau.se.  We  have  not  started  at  the 
$1.15.  rather  we  have  started  with  $1  an 
hour,  and  then  by  successive  steps  gone 
to  $1.05.  then  from  $1  05  up  to  $115,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  we  get  to  the  $1.25. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  not 
too  many  here  today  who  would  want  to 
keep  the.se  newly  covered  employer.-,  per- 
manently at  any  Koal  which  us  le.ss  trfan 
that  of  their  brother  workers  in  indus- 
trial concerns  Ceitaii.Iy  that  would  be 
dividing  our  countrv'  into  two  cla.s.ses  of 
citizenship,  and  I  find  :t  hard  to  believe 
that  any  of  us  would  want  to  do  that. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  substitute 
to  be  ofTored  by  Mes.srs  Ayrks  and 
KiTrHTN  would  of  coursc  leave  them  ni 
$1,  and  it  would  h.mit  the  other  people 
under  present  coverai:^e  to  $1  15.  w^iy  be- 
lon-  the  so-percent  fijjure  that  ha.s  \yc- 
come  historic  and  accej)ted  by  nearly 
everyone  who  is  an  expert  In  this  field. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  also  at  this 
time  to  di.scu.ss  tho  constitutional  ques- 
tion mvolvrd  in  tins  proposal 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  committee  very  care- 
fully did  not  go  back  to  the  proj>osaU 
made  last  year  to  extend  cuvera^;e  on  a 
basically  different  basis  from  what  the 
present  law  calls  for.  You  will  find  in 
the  definition  of  "entrrprise."  which  u 
in  the  bill,  that  it  conforms  with  the  defi- 
nition many  times  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  rest  of  the  judiciary 
of  our  country,  a.s  being  properly  withm 
the  power  of  the  Con^re.ss  to  kguslate 
on  matters  of  interstate  commerce 

I  would  add  that  one  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences in  our  approach,  is  a  hniitalion 
a:i  lo  thu.se  who  would  be  protected  or 
exempted.  We  have  therefore  adopt^^d 
a  dollar  fi-uire  for  tins  purpo.-^e  as  the 
most  practical  way  of  '.civing  protection 
to  small  business  enterpruses.  I  would 
specifically  like  to  point  out  lo  tiie  small 
bu.siness  community  of  this  country,  that 
we  have  rocoi^nized  that  tht  y  have  tia- 
tain  dusadvantat;es  which  do  not  a{»ply 
to  large  enterprises  and  which,  there- 
fore, yives  them  the  nt-ht  to  c.Ttain  siie- 
cial  corLsideraliuns.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  when  the  substitute  of 
Me.ssrs.  Ayres  and  KirrniN  comes  before 
you.  there  you  will  find  an  entirely  ne.*. 
concept  of  interstate  commerce  and  the 
reach  of  the  Congress  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause 

There,  for  tlv  first  time,  has  been  In- 
troduced a  concept  that  only  those  en- 
terpn.ses  whi'^h  liave  estat^lushment.s  m 
two  or  more  .'-tates.  and  which  have  at 
least  five  establishment-,  within  .such 
enterpri.se.  could  properly  be  .'■aid  to  have 
an  effect  on  interstate  commerce.  Now. 
my  friend.s.  that  is  the  radical  departure 
in  the  labor  relations  field  —one  that  ha.s 
never  been  liticated — and  by  the  simple 
examination  of  what  K  does  you  will 
find  It  -set.s  up  a  basic  duscrimination 
which.  I  believe,  no  one  in  the  House, 
once  they  get  the  fact.s  would  w  ant  to  d 
For  instance,  have  not  many  of  you 
within  your  own  knowiedc  >.  as  mo.st 
certainly  I  have,  known  of  .small  busi- 
nesses with  .small  grass  .■^ales,  which  do 
have  establushments  in  two  or  more 
States  and  which,  under  the  substitute 


bill,  would  be  covered,  whereas  the  large 
multimillion  retail-service  stores,  which 
o|>erate  in  my  State  of  California,  but 
operate  only  in  the  State — or  only  in  the 
.■-^tate  of  Texas  or  only  in  Penrusylvania 
I'r  Miehu-an  or,  indeed,  only  in  the 
suite  of  Arizona  where  there  happens 
to  be  a  most  important  department 
store  —would  be  covered,  while  the  little 
fell>\v  would  be  included. 

A  little  local  retail  business,  for  ex- 
lunple,  operating  four  one-man  delica- 
tes.sen  sliops.  or  shoe.shme  stands,  or 
beauty  parlors  m  different  locations  in 
the  city  of  Washington  would  be  covered 
by  the  Ayres  bill  if  it  also  sought  to  serve 
some  cu.'^tomers  in  the  suburbs  Uirough 
a  -shop  in  Bethe.sda  or  Silver  Spring  or 
.•\rliii>,'ton  or  Alexandria.  The  same 
tiling  could  happen  m  New  York  or 
Meinphus  or  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  or 
lexarkana  or  any  of  the  many  cities 
which  are  located  near  State  lines.  It 
U'luldiit  make  any  (hlTerence  whether 
the  Rro^  annual  dollar  volume  of  the 
whole  bu.sines.s  w a.s  a  mere  $25,000  or 
$50,000.  or  whether  lU  operations  in- 
volved any  suMuflcant  amount  of  com- 
merce across  the  State  line — it  would  be 
covered  regardless  of  how  much  or  how 
liltii-  inlcrstate  commerce  it  does. 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
otner  side  of  the  coin.  The  Ayres  bill 
would  cover  these  little  bu.sine&6es  but 
how  about  the  big  ones  tliat  happen  to 
do  business  under  a  single  roof  or  to 
ke'i)  all  their  branches  withm  Uie  bor- 
ders of  a  single  State?  Here  again  the 
.^yre.s  bill  totally  di.sre-rard .  the  que.btion 
of  whether  tlie  business  does  enough 
interstate'  commerce  to  justify  Federal 
wa«e  and  hour  regulation. 

An  enterprise  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  many  millions  of  dollars,  whose 
operations  require  the  production  and 
transportation  from  many  Slates  of  im- 
njL-n.e  quantities  of  Moods  us  left  free  from 
the  minimum  wai;c  under  the  .^yies  bill 
so  long  as  it  is  careful  not  to  operate 
any  .^hop  acro.ss  the  State  hne.  Yet  its 
neuhbor  across  the  street,  which  may 
require  only  a  few  thou.sand  dollars 
Worth  of  Koods  produced  in  other  states. 
Will  be  covered  if  it  operates  five  small 
siiop.s  and  one  of  tliem  is  m  th.e  adjacent 
Ltale 

We  are  supposed  to  Ix-  le^i^latm,.;  un- 
der the  commerce  claui>e.  Now  we  can 
justify  a  formula  for  coverage  which  has 
ab-solutely  nu  relation  to  the  impact  of 
the  busines.^  on  interstate  commerce,  but 
deiKiid.s  only  on  the  number  of  stores 
and  their  geographical  location,  must 
be  explained  by  supporters  of  the  Ayres 
bill.  I  for  one  cannot  justify  it.  and 
while  I  iim  noi  a  l.iwyer.  it  .stems  plain 
to  me  that  the  courts  will  want  a  belter 
ju.U.flc.ition  than  the  arbitrary  declara- 
tion in  the  bill  that  lhe.se  enterprises. 
rei-'ardless  of  their  interstate  activities 
or  lack  of  Ihem.  are  en-aged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce 

Lot  u.s  look  at  a  few  actual  statistics 
to  see  how  the  Ayn  s  bill  would  not  only 
disregard  the  impact  of  a  business  on 
interstate  commerce  as  a  ground  for 
coverage  but  would  hit  the  little  bu.^i- 
ne.s.sman  and  let  the  big  one  go  free. 

In  1958.  according  to  the  Census  of 
Busine.s.s.  there  were  over  200  retail  com- 
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panics  which  had  annual  sales  of  less 
than  $500,000  and  operated  5  to  9  estab- 
lushments In  2  or  more  States. 

All  1,500  of  the  small  establishments 
of  ^  these  companies  would  be  brought 
under  the  act  by  the  Ayres  bill.  None  of 
them  would  be  brought  under  the  act  by 
the  committee  bill. 

It  is  ironic  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  "far  reaching  ramifica- 
tions" of  the  committee  bill  are  spon- 
soring legislation  that  would  extend 
Federal  regulation  into  the  area  of  small 
local  businesses. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  happens  to 
some  of  the  giant  eni^rprlscs  whose 
operations  require  a  huge  volume  of  In- 
terstate commerce. 

In  1958,  according  to  the  Census  of 
Business,  there  were  4.800  retail  estab- 
lushments which  had  annual  sales  of 
$1  million  or  more  and  which  were 
c>perated  by  chain  store  organizations 
with  outlets  In  only  one  State.  These 
establishments  had  a  total  of  390.000  em- 
ployees, and  annual  receipts  of  more  than 
$11  billion.  Nearly  2.700  of  these  estab- 
lishments, with  280.000  employees,  had 
annual  receipts  in  excess  of  $5  million 
each. 

The  Ayres  bill  would  not  cover  even 
one  of  these  establishments.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  cover  all  of  them. 

Now  I  have  the  figures  and  I  will  bring 
them  out  at  the  proper  time  in  this  de- 
bale,  to  show  to  you  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  Is  going  to  be  proposed, 
sets  up  a  kind  of  discrimination  which 
I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
do  not  want  to  embark  upon,  and  which 
establishes  a  complete  reverse  of  all  of 
the  lecrLslative  and  all  of  the  Judicial  ex- 
perience under  the  minimum  wage  laws. 
Therefore,  my  friends.  I  hope  whatever 
we  adopt  and  send  over  to  the  other 
body,  will  be  based  upon  the  historic 
precedents  and  upon  the  proven  way  to 
legislate  on  minimum  wage  legislation. 
I  hope  it  is  not  too  unfair  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  the  fact,  that  only 
recently,  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  was  brought 
out  on  the  very  subject  of  this  dollar 
test,  as  against  what  I  call  the  "5  In  2" 
formula,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  remem- 
ber that  in  that  discussion,  and  I  have 
the  specific  colloquy  that  occurred  on  the 
Senate  side  between  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  Mitchell,  in  which 
the  Secretary  definitely  stated  that  after 
con.sideratlon.  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration reached  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
••5  in  2"  formula  just  simply  was  not 
workable,  and  that,  therefore,  they  came 
back  and  suggested  the  dollar  figure  as 
the  proper  way  to  differentiate  between 
large  interstate  enterprises,  and  small 
local  businesses.  I  refer,  if  you  want  the 
citation,  to  page  31  of  the  Senate  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  bill.  S.  1135. 
and  other  bills  b«ifore  the  Congress  at 
that  time.  It  is  n  most  interesting  col- 
loquy. I  hope  you  will  have  the  time  to 
read  it  because.  I  think,  when  you  do. 
you  will  find  that  even  the  Republican 
administration  after  careful  study  re- 
jected the  formula  to  t)e  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Ayres  and  Kitchin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  now  come 
down  to   the  basic  question  before  us 


and  that  is  a  constitutional  one.  On 
this  I  would  refer  you  to  a  memorandum 
which  appears  in  the  Record  of  yester- 
day. A  reading  of  that  convinces  me 
that  there  simply  can  be  no  question 
but  that  we  have  followed  a  perfectly 
proper  formula.  But  if  you  have  any 
doubt  about  it.  I  would  further  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  voted  for 
the  Landrum-Griffin  bill  not  too  long 
ago,  some  of  you  will  remember  you  gave 
specific  acceptance  and  congressional 
sanction  to  an  administrative  regula- 
tion by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  Board  operated  under  their 
regulations  that  they  would  accept  juris- 
diction generally  on  the  basis  of  a  $500,- 
000  figure  although  for  some  businesses 
it  was  less.  They  established  that  cri- 
terion for  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction. 
May  I  point  out  that  this  practice  in 
itself  has  been  specifically  upheld  in 
many  court  decisions.  The  NLRB  has 
been  acting  under  this  very  procedure 
for  years;  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
nothing  discriminatory  about  it,  and 
certainly   nothing   unconstitutional. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  is 
made  that  some  future  Congress  may  de- 
crease the  $1  million  figure  to  $500,000, 
or  maybe  down  to  $1.  All  I  can  say  to 
you  is  that  none  of  us  here  on  this  floor 
know  or  can  control  what  any  future 
Congress  will  do.  We  must  rely  upon 
good  sense,  as  well  as  the  judiciary, 
to  say  at  some  time  in  the  future  that  if 
proposals  are  made  to  go  below  that 
amovmt  which  has  a  true  effect  on  in- 
terstate commerce,  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  will  stop  you;  but  if  there  is  a  true 
impact  on  interstate  commerce,  then  the 
Congress  has  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional right  to  act. 

Our  judgment  in  committee  today, 
after  executive  consideration,  is  that 
there  is  no  question  that  a  $1  million 
figure  is  the  practical  and  realistic  fig- 
ure, upon  which  coverage  should  be 
based;  provided — let  me  emphasize — 
that  we  can  always  show  that  the  indi- 
vidual employee  has  a  direct  connection 
with  interstate  commerce.  If  he  does 
not,  then  his  enterprise  will  not  be  cov- 
ered. There  is  no  question  about  the 
constitutionality  of  such  an  approach. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, if  you  examine  the  committee  bill, 
you  will  find  that  the  bill  is  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  one,  extending  cover- 
age to  millions  of  our  citizens,  while  be- 
ing mindful  of  the  problems  of  the  small 
businessman. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  so-called  Landrum-Griffin 
Act,  the  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959,  as  justification  for  using  a  dollar 
volume  to  establish  wage-hour  jurisdic- 
tion. His  argument,  in  my  opinion,  is 
refuted  by  a  careful  reading  of  section 
701  of  this  act.    I  read: 

Section  701(a)  •  •  •  Tlae  Board,  in  Its 
dUcretlon,  by  rule  or  decision  or  by  published 
rules  adopted  pursuant  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act,  decline  to  assert  Juris- 
diction over  any  labor  dispute  Involving  any 
class  or  category  of  employers  where,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  the  effect  of  such  labor 


dispute  on  commerce  Is  not  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial to  warrant  the  exercise  of  Its  Juris- 
diction: Provided,  That  the  Board  shall  not 
decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over  any  labor 
dispute  over  which  it  would  assert  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  standards  prevailing  on 
August  1,  1959. 

The  necessity  for  that  provision,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  was  that  in  pass- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
the  Congress  conferred  upon  the  Board, 
jurisdiction  of  disputes  in  labor  and 
m.inagement  relations. 

When  the  Congress  originally  con- 
ferred jurisdiction  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  to  handle  cases  involv- 
ing disputes  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  for  many  years  thereafter,  the 
Board  did  not  have  too  much  business. 
After  a  few  years,  how-ever,  the  volume 
of  cases  coming  to  the  Board  increased 
in  such  great  numbers,  that  it  could  not 
properly  and  expeditiously  handle  them. 
So  the  Board  decided  to  set  up  some  cri- 
teria by  which  to  establish  and  limit 
jurisdiction.  In  doing  so  it  adopted, 
among  other  things,  the  dollar  volume  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred;  and 
for  a  long  time  we  went  along  w-ith  that 
criterion  in  utilizing  the  processes  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  If 
the  Board  refused  a  case.  State  courts 
could  act.  Then  came  Gus  v.  Utah  Labor 
Board.  353  U.S.  1  (1956)  in  which  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decided  that  State 
courts  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  act 
and  could  not  settle  such  disputes.  That 
left  for  a  long  period  of  time  a  no-man's 
land,  in  which  people  with  cases  that 
did  not  meet  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions vmder  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  had  no  forum  to  which  to  go. 
Faced  with  the  proposition  and  with  the 
fact  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
businesses  in  America  were  without  a 
forum  in  which  to  settle  disputes,  the 
Congress  in  writing  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Disclosure  Act  of  1959  merely  said 
to  the  Labor  Board:  "All  right,  if  you 
must  have  crit-eria  by  which  you  will 
accept  or  decline  cases,  you  may  do  so 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  approved,  but 
if  you  do  decline  it  is  all  right  for  the 
State  courts  to  take  over."  That  is  all 
the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  did.  It  gave 
no  recognition  to  any  dollar  standard 
and  any  analogy  to  the  dollar  volume  of 
business  to  establish  jurisdiction  in 
wage-hour  matters  is,  in  my  opinion, 
completely  erroneous  and  entirely  unre- 
lated to  the  problems  we  are  discussing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
his  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  answer  in  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man himself,  because  he  explained  to 
you  that  in  the  act  to  which  he  refers. 
Congress  has  told  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  that  it  can  make  monetary 
regulations  regarding  its  jurisdiction. 
It  then  issued  regulations  as  it  afifects 
interstate  commerce,  and  came  up  with 
a  S500.000  figure.  If  that  is  not  a  non 
sequitur  I  do  not  know  my  Latin.  No 
one  has  attacked  that  $500,000  figure  as 
being  an  improper  exercise  granted  by 
the  Congress  in  order  that  the  Board 
handle  cases  involving  interstate  com- 
merce. If  it  is  proper  for  the  Board  to 
administratively  have  a  monetary  figure 
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of  $500,000,  surely  It  Is  constitutional 
for  the  Congress  to  set  a  figure  of  $1  mil- 
lion by  statute. 

I  think  that  is  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question,  and  I  think  he  will 
want  to  discuss  that  In  his  own  time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia  LMr.   HlKSTAKO]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  add 
briefly  to  the  colloquy  that  just  took 
place  between  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrttm!,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  RoosxvKLT).  First  of  all, 
the  1959  Labor  Reform  Act  did  not  fix 
any  particular  Jurisdictional  standards 
for  application  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Tomorrow,  if  it  sees 
fit  to  do  so.  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  could  change  the  jurisdic- 
tional standards  now  in  effect  and. 
conceivably,  could  utilize  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent basis,  throwing  out  the  dollar 
volume  test  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  on  its  own,  without  any 
directive  or  approval  from  the  Congress, 
has  set  up  a  dollar-volume  test.  In  the 
1959  act,  we  provided  only  that  when 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  re- 
fuses to  take  jurisdiction  of  a  case, 
whatever  its  grounds  or  whatever  its 
basis,  whether  it  is  dollar  volume  or  any 
other  reason,  there  will  be  a  forum  for 
htigants  with  disputes  in  the  labor  re- 
lations field. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman clarified  that  point.  I  am  sure 
everybody  agrees  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day IS.  in  my  humble  opinion,  unutter- 
ably bad.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  bill  Itself  rather  than  to  the  proposed 
substitutes,  because  this  is  what  is  be- 
fore US,  and  I  think  we  should  know 
when  we  come  to  vote  on  a  substitute 
that  we  are  voting  against  a  very,  very 
bad  bill.  And,  I  think  we  can  tell  our 
constituents  just  how  bad  this  bill  is 
If  we  decide  to  vote  against  it. 

I  hesitated  a  little  bit  to  come  before 
you  at  this  time  after  these  very  brilliant 
dissertations  of  several  of  my  colleagues. 
I  rjn  just  a  businessman,  and  I  do  not 
share  their  abilities.  However,  I  am  in 
dead  earnest  on  this  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  big  staff  are  cry- 
ing "recession"  and  advocating  anti- 
recessionary measures,  a  prorecession 
measure  comes  before  us.  At  a  time 
when  the  banks  are  out  of  debt,  there  is 
plenty  of  money  in  circulation  at  rea- 
.sonable  costs,  and  employment  is  close  to 
record  high,  the  only  basis  for  this  "re- 
cession" cry  is  unemployment. 

At  this  very  time  there  comes  before 
u.s  a  bill  which,  according  to  all  testi- 
mony, some  reluctant,  I  might  add, 
would  increase  unemployment.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  true  directly  in  the  lower 
income  group,  which  the  President  pro- 
fesses to  want  to  help. 


I  submit.  Mr  Chairman,  that  this  bill. 
H.R.  3935,  introduced  and  .sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  would  in 
effect  doublecross  these  very  low  income 
people  the  sponsor-;  claim  th«^y  want  tn 
help 

Many  thousAnds  of  mark'inal  workers. 
either  senior  citizens,  .semihaiidicapped 
either  physiCKlly  or  educutnm.illy.  in- 
cluding, of  C('Ur.se.  youthful  b<'i;innt'rs 
and  college  stidents  with  little  exiMMi- 
ence,  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  if 
this  vicious  bil    is  enacted 

A  spokesman  for  a  Pennsylvania  com- 
munity with  a  high  unemployment  rate 
has  testified  tiat  minimum  wace  legis- 
lation would  rau.se  people  in  our  town 
to  lose  their  jo:Js'    He  .said 

Please    do    not    undo   •    •    •    the    work    we 

have  done  to  he^p  ourselves 

The  bill  as  [  have  .said  W(nild  worsen 
unemployment  by  thro'Aing  marginal 
workers  out  of  Jobs  And  marginal 
workers  have  much  difflrulty  in  finding 
new  jobs.  A.'  testimony  in  committee 
reveals,  the  Kennedy  plan  promises  in- 
flation and  an  up.set  of  cast  and  stability 
levels. 

Even  our  balance  of  pavmenus  prob- 
lem IS  affecte<l.  it  was  testified  For  a 
sharp  boost  In  the  minimum  wage  al- 
mast  automat  rally  means  a  higher  cost 
of  production,  further  pricing  us  out  of 
the  foreign  mrrket 

Any  measu:  e  which  would  raise  the 
cost  of  production  rai.ses  the  cost  of 
living  Thu-s.  the  apparent  increase  of 
the  minimum  wage  would  .soon  be  eaten 
up  by  the  inciea-sed  cost  of  livintr  This 
increa.sed  cost  of  production  would  cume 
about,  according  to  the  U'stim  iny  of 
union  leaders  and  many  others,  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  wat^e  differential  be- 
tween the  low-\st  mrome  group  and  tho.se 
higher.  It  would  the  pa.ssed  along  all 
the  way  up  tlie  line,  and  competing  in- 
dustries, of  course,  would  have  to  ad- 
just their  wage  rates  or  lose  their 
employees 

They  would  have  to  pay  the  i;oing 
wage.  So  th.s  would  be  a  colo.ssal  in- 
crease all  th '  way  along  the  line  It 
would  be  a  temporary  benefit,  because 
it  would  soor.  be  caught  up  in  the  in- 
creased cost  (if  living. 

This  increased  cost  of  hviny.  as  I  have 
said,  is  puttiiig  us  further  out  of  com- 
petition with  imports,  already  a  serious 
factor  causing  unemployment  in  many 
lines.  So  th>re  would  be  more  unem- 
ployment there. 

Just  why.  Mr  Chairman,  do  yuu  .sup- 
pose the  proponents  are  promoting  tins 
kind  of  bill  just  now?  Either  they  are 
unconcerned  about  unemployment  or 
they  are  convinced,  contrary  to  the  tes- 
timony, that  It  will  not  bo  increased 
Surely  they  do  not  want  to  damage  the 
low-income  people  for  the  sake  of  a  vote- 
getting  gadget.  Or  can  it  be  that  they 
are  intent  upon  building  big  govern- 
ment, ever  bi^'ger,  as  this  measure  surely 
would  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  has  sev- 
eral vote-getting  gadgets  in  it  and  some 
jokers.  On  one  page  it  exempts  any 
employee  employed  as  a  driver  or  driv- 
er's helper  making  local  deliveries  in 
pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  as  a 
result  of  coll<x;tive  bargaining  by  repre- 


sentatives of  employees  certified  as  bona 
fide  by  the  Natioixal  Lat>or  Relatioris 
Board  This,  Mr  Chairman,  is  what  we 
call  the  Jimmy  HofTa  joker. 

As  everybody  knows,  there  is  a  vast 
ruimber  of  industries  that  hire  their  own 
truckers,  or  some  one  of  the  independent 
truckers,  of  which  there  are  thousands. 
Tli'-y  would  have  to  call  for  a  union 
election  in  order  to  be  certified  by  the 
NLRB  In  other  words,  only  members 
of  the  HofTa  union  are  exempt 

As  everybody  knows.  Jimmy  Hoffa's 
Team-sters  Union  controls  the  vast  ma- 
jt>rily  of  truckdrivers.  Is  not  this  unfair 
and  di.scriminatory  clause  a  clause  forc- 
ing membership  into  Jimmy  Hoffas 
union?  It  IS  just  one  of  the  many  m- 
etjuilies  in  this  atxjmmable  bill. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  about 
it  I  should  like  Uj  mention.  When  we 
were  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  we 
were  trying  to  clarify  several  definitions; 
fur  instance,  the  definition  of  "enter- 
prise." We  compared  it  with  tlie  last 
years  definition,  and  finally  a  member  of 
tlie  committee  made  this  comment; 
Well.  It  looks  like  a  birds  nest  to  me 
and  I  might  even  say  a  last  year's  bird's 
nest  It  IS  as  clear  as  a  last  year  s  bird's 
ne>i 

I  suggest  that  defining  interstate  com- 
merce purely  on  the  grounds  of  the  size 
of  tiie  business  as  reflected  in  dollars 
is  not  only  a  completely  fallacious  defini- 
tion, but  a  very  dangerous  one.  If  we 
pa-ss  this  bill,  th'os  setting  up  another 
defiiution  of  uiu-rstate  commerce,  it  will 
later,  when  the  minimum  limits  are 
lowered  as  it  is  freely  admitted  by  some 
of  the  proponents  they  will  be.  enable 
your  Federal  Government  to  go  into 
every  business  in  the  land,  even  to  the 
corner  Ixxitblack  and  regulate  wages, 
hours,  overtime,  et  cetera.  This  means, 
eventually  and  inevitably,  of  course. 
regulation  of  prices,  also  Is  that  what 
we  want  to  legislate? 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sure  tlial  every 
Member  here  is  concerned  about  the  vast 
and  increa.sing  size  of  this  Government. 
it,s  colo.s.s;il  cost  and  power.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  sustained  the  legality 
of  certain  definitions  of  interstate 
commerce  In  tliecaseof  US  v  Wright- 
unod  Dairy  Co'upany  '315  US  110- 
1942 1.  It  ruled  that  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  includes  the  power  to 
regulate  both  the  operations  which  pre- 
cede as  well  as  those  which  follow  com- 
mercial intercourse  itself,  provided  that 
such  op<Mations  are  deemed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  capable  of  'affecting 
commerce  among  the  States.  '  That  was 
a  broad  power  sustaining  the  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938. 
This  decision  was  based  on  a  legislative 
finding  that  the  existence  of  certain  la- 
bor conditions  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries en.gaged  m  commerce — 

First  Caused  commerce  to  be  used  to 
spread  and  perpetuate  substandard  labor 
conditions  among  the  workers  of  the 
.several  States. 

Second.  Burdens  commerce  and  the 
free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce. 

Third.  Constitutes  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  in  commerce. 

Fourth  Leads  to  labor  disputes  bur- 
dening and  obstructing  commerce  and 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce. 
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Fifth  Interferes  with  the  orderly  and 
fair  marketing  of  goods  In  commerce. 

In  this  and  other  decisions  the  Court 
and  Congress  both  recognized  that  it  was 
the  "use  of  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce in  spreading  substandard  labor 
conditions  "  that  gave  constitutional  au- 
thority to  the  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  Court  has  nevei  held  that  Congress 
had  the  authority  to  prescril)e  minimum 
wages  or  maximum  hours  in  industries 
other  than  those  clearly  in  interstate 
commerce. 

H  R.  3935  is  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  historical  application  of  Federal 
power.  It  is  proposed  to  subject  to  Fed- 
eral regulation  any  entire  enterprise 
which  has  one  or  more  employees,  who 
handle,  sell,  or  othe -wise  work  on  goods 
•  that  have  been  moved  or  produced  for 
commerce  by  any  porson."  The  indus- 
try- does  not  have  to  affect  commerce  as 
in  the  Fair  Labor  .Standards  Act.  All 
employees  of  the  enterprise  woiUd  be 
tovcrned  by  Federal  standards  simply 
t>ecause  one  or  more  of  them  happened 
to  handle  goods  that  have  been  moved 
or  produced  for  commerce. 

Think  how  far  r'?aching  that  would 
be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  goods  have 
reached  a  retail  establishment  they  have 
come  to  rest.  They  are  no  longer  a  part 
of  interstate  commerce.  They  have  be- 
come local  pror>erty  and  subject  exclu- 
sively to  local  control.  When  goods  are 
in  tran.sit.  they  would  seem  to  be  subject 
to  Federal  regulation,  but  when  they 
arrive  Federal  control  should  end.  At 
least,  that  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
Walling  against  Jacksonville  Paper  Co. 
back  in  1943. 

The  exemptions  imder  this  bill,  based 
as  they  are  on  the  dollar  sign,  Introduce 
an  entirely  new  principle. 

It  wsus  freely  admitted  that  the  mil- 
lion-dollar limit  was  set  on  the  basis  that 
those  enterprises  could  afford  to  pay 
more  money.  Yet  the  hotels,  according 
to  testimony  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, were  exempted  because  although 
they  were  over  a  million -dollar  volume. 
they  could  not  affoid  it.  May  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  were  exempted, 
as  was  freely  admitted  by  several  other 
proponents,  becauje  they  were  organ- 
ized and  articulate  and  strong  and  had 
much  strength  in  opposing  the  bill.  So 
far  as  wc  can  tell,  all  of  the  other  list  of 
exemptions  were  c'xempted  simply  for 
political  expediency,  and  the  million- 
dollar  minimum  was  set  because  "this  is 
the  most  we  can  get  away  with."  Is 
that  a  good,  sound  basis  upon  which  to 
legislate? 

If  we  are  legislating  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  what  is  best  for  the  country,  why 
do  we  lower  ourselves  to  legislate  on 
ability  to  pay  or  political  expediency? 
Such  a  concept  of  ability  to  pay  intro- 
duces a  new  and  flexible  constitutional 
authority,  one  which  can  be  exercised 
without  limit  under  the  guise  of  regu- 
lating commerce  within  the  States. 

A  dollar  sign  cannot  serve  as  the 
trigger  point  for  constitutional  authority 
or  limitation,  nor  can  a  dollar  sign  be 
permitted  to  eliminate  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  take  a  long 
step  toward  big  government  by  tearing 


down  the  limitations  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Founding  Fathers  indeed  were  wise. 
They  feared  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  big 
government.  They  wanted  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  not 
the  master.  Here  we  would  give  a 
bureaucrat  authority  almost  unlimited. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  help  the 
unfortunate,  the  low-income  worker.  It 
would  hurt  him.  It  is  designed,  in  my 
Judgment,  either  as  a  vote-getting  gadget 
or  a  builder  of  big  government.  In 
either  case  I  am  opposed  to  it,  and  I  am 
opi>osed  to  it  every  inch  of  the  way. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  aimed  at 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  be- 
cause it  has  been  said  that  not  enough 
time  was  given  to  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  that  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell],  covered 
that  subject  very  well.  If  any  person 
wanted  to  take  the  time  to  read  the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings  we  held.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  to  run  for  reelection  in  or- 
der to  be  here  to  vote  by  the  time  he 
finished  reading  it. 

However,  when  you  give  time  to  peo- 
ple and  representative  organizations. 
that  is  not  tabulated  in  the  hours  that 
the  committee  spends  on  a  subject.  lam 
sure  that  the  chairman,  like  the  re.st  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  has  met 
with  representative  groups  both  pro  and 
con  in  his  home  district  and  here  in 
Washington. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time,  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  we  felt  there  was  suf- 
ficient coverage  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of 
the  situation.  However,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  interrogate  the  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  if  he  would  permit  himself  to  be 
interrogated. 

I  direct  my  question,  of  course,  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt].  Some 
questions  have  been  raised  about  retail 
service  businesses  regarding  the  overtime 
exemption,  which  appears  on  page  39, 
line  22  of  your  bill.  That  provision,  as 
you  know,  exempts  from  overtime  re- 
quirements any  employee  whose  regular 
rate  of  pay  is  IV2  times  the  minimum 
rate  applicable  to  the  employee,  and 
more  than  one -half  of  his  compensation 
for  a  representative  period  comes  from 
the  commissions. 

What,  in  your  opinion,  might  con- 
stitute a  representative  period  which 
would  qualify  an  employee  under  this 
provision? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
from  Penrisylvania,  I  think,  knows  we 
have  provided  in  the  bill  that  a  repre- 
sentative period  shall  be  in  no  event  less 
than  1  month,  and  in  some  cases,  of 
course,  from  the  testimony  and  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  we 
know  it  could  be  as  much  as  a  year.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  committee  has  been  assured,  and 
in  the  colloquies  we  had  with  the  Secre- 


tary of  Labor  and  his  colleagues,  that  in 
the  event  the  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  hold 
hearings  inunediately  looking  to  the  is- 
suance of  general  regulations  upon  this 
very  matter. 

But  he  is  never  very  disturbed  by  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  say  that  a 
representative  period  shall  In  no  event 
be  less  than  1  month. 

I  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
happy  he  brought  out  that  we  specifical- 
ly wrote  into  the  bill  that  those  in  ex- 
ecutive positions  who  are  beginning  to 
leai-n  the  business  and  are  on  their  way 
up,  as  well  as  others  who  perhaps  have 
advanced  to  some  degree  may  have  up 
to  40  percent  of  their  time  devoted  to 
nonexecutive  duties.  We  used  this  for  a 
very  specific  purpose  and  upKjn  the  rep- 
resentation of  reliable  people  in  the  re- 
tail industry  who  pointed  out  their  par- 
ticular need  for  this  kind  of  exemption, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  act  as  it  is 
now  written  there  is  a  limitation  of  20 
percent,  yet  in  our  bill  we  have  in  the 
retail  field  extended  it  to  40  percent. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  reason  I  brought  this  point  out  so 
it  would  be  contained  in  the  Record  was 
because  people  get  mixed  up  ofttimes  be- 
cause of  the  confusion  that  is  created  by 
the  many  different  interpretations  of 
Just  what  the  law  does  or  does  not  do. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  organization 
interested  in  this  legrislation  that  has 
done  more  to  confuse  the  issue  than  this 
group  of  State  associations  and  national 
associations  that  put  out  this  particular 
booklet  containing,  mind  you,  reprints, 
photostatic  copies,  of  every  editorial 
they  could  pick  up  in  the  country,  all 
aiming  to  prove  that  the  passage  of  this 
act  will  decrease  employment. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  find  that 
no  one  employs  more  help  than  they 
need,  and  they  employ  no  less  than  is  re- 
quired to  do  the  job.  That  holds  true 
whether  you  pass  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion or  not.  There  is  not  a  retail  mer- 
chant in  the  country  who  would  let  sales 
go  by  the  board  because  of  a  refusal  to 
put  on  sufficient  help  on  account  of  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  raises  the  pay  to  a 
$1  minimum.  The  $1  minimum  is  not 
the  argument  that  is  being  advanced 
here  by  these  individuals  honestly  repre- 
senting the  retail  industry.  There  has 
been  no  argument  advanced  by  any  of 
the  retailers  in  my  particular  area  on 
the  question  of  the  dollar;  and  I  will 
show  you  why.  These  figures  do  not 
come  from  me.  Let  us  read  what  a 
chainstore  magazine  says  about  retail 
wages: 

All  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
regulate  the  working  conditions  of  store  em- 
ployees in  whatever  form  Is  required. 
Twenty-nine  States  regulate  wage  rates.  But 
some  States  like  Michigan.  Illinois  and  Indi- 
ana do  not  provide  wage  controls.  Etoes  this 
mean  that  retail  employees  in  these  States 
are  unprotected?  Let's  look  at  the  record: 
According  to  the  last  census,  New  York  State 
retail  workers,  protected  by  a  "model"  mini- 
mum wage  order,  earned  an  average  of  961.50 
for  a  full  workweek.  In  Illinois,  where  there 
Is  no  State  wage  minimum,  the  average  com- 
parable weekly  pay  wu  >63.69. 

And  then.  Just  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
later — I  do  not  want  to  bore  you  by 
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readinir    all    of    these    statistics.     The 
article  state: 

But  there  are  Statae  where  the  wage  level 
is  lower.  Take  ICaslMlppl.  It  ha«  no  mini- 
mum wage  order.  Aa  of  November  1958, 
the  average  weekly  retail  wage  In  the  State 
waa  $47  50. 

If  that  Is  true  how  can  this  organiza- 
tion which  purportedly  represents  the 
retail  enterprises  and  establishments  in 
the  United  States  say  that  increasing 
the  minimum  wage  to  $1  will  deprive 
people  of  employment  opportunities'' 

Why.  even  In  Mississippi,  which  can- 
not in  any  way  measure  up  to  the  wage 
levels  paid  in  the  industrial  north,  the 
retail  help  is  paid  an  average  of  $47  50 
according  to  this  magsizlne  article  ap- 
pearing in  Current  Comment.  Mi.'^infor- 
mation  and  misrepresentation  have  be^n 
the  stock  in  trade  over  the  years  of  many 
who  try  to  destroy  a  forward  movement 
by  telling  an  untruth. 

On  this  floor  a  few  minutes  ago  one 
of  my  resr>ected  colleagues  referred  to 
what  he  called  the  "Hoffa  amendment  " 
I  can  only  believe  that  he  was  referring 
to  that  in  order  to  cast  on  that  particu- 
lar amendment  some  kind  of  a  cloud 
that  is  not  there,  and  he  knows  it  is  not 
there.  That  amendment  was  asked  for 
by  a  respected  Member  of  this  Congress, 
not  a  member  of  our  committee,  who 
has  spoken  on  this  floor  against  Mr 
Hoffa  and  his  teamsters.  It  was  asked 
for  oecause  of  a  condition  that  is  true 
in  every  community  in  America. 

Where  local  deliveries  are  made  it  is 
Impossible  to  measure  the  exact  over- 
time that  Is  due  to  a  truck  driver  or  de- 
livery man  when  you  and  I  know  that 
mechanical  failures,  tire  blowouts,  traf- 
fic tieups.  make  the  actual  working  pe- 
riod one  that  cannot  be  determined 
They  all  work  on  a  daily  rate  of  pay, 
not  on  an  hourly  basis.  This  amendment 
IS  an  honest  effort  to  protect  em- 
ployers in  communities  where  daily  de- 
liveries are  made.  I  might  say  to  you 
I  am  surprised  that  you  are  going  to  take 
It  out  because  you  are  going  to  do  a 
favor  to  Jimmy  Hoffa  because  he  has 
never  asked  for  any  amendment  or  con- 
sideration before  our  committee 

Mr.  HIESTAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  agree,  of  course, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
that  a  vast  number  of  deliveries  are 
made  by  small  people  with  one  or  two 
drivers,  and  so  forth,  and  that  the  wage 
arrangement  is  made  by  trips.  That  has 
to  be  so.  The  gentleman  is  substantially 
correct.  My  point  was  it  was  specified 
in  the  committee  bill  it  had  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  which  means  being  forced  into 
unions.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cannot  certify  without  an  elec- 
tion. You  see  the  burden  that  is  put 
on  small  operators.  There  is  no  other 
implication  except  that  stated. 

Mr  DENT.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
call  it  the  Hoffa  amendment  when  he 
knew,  and  I  told  him  It  was  introduced 
at  the  request  of  a  respected  Member  of 
the  House?  I  had  never  seen  the  amend- 
ment until  5  minutes  before  it  was 
introduced. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROOSirVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  mmute.s 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
wanted  to  bring  that  out  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  this  misinfor- 
mation that  IS  boinu  t;iven  out  is  in  order 
to  confu.se  yo'i  as  to  the  ba.'.ic  l.s."^ue  I 
will  put  in  th'  Record  the  mi.sinforma- 
tion  put  out  aixjut  the  Prnn.';ylvania 
minimum  wage  law  by  the  same  organi- 
zation which  I  ries  to  .-how  that  employ- 
ment in  PeniLsylvania  retail  establish- 
ments particularly  has  been  reduced 
becau.se  of  th'-  pa.ssage  of  the  Penn.syl- 
vanla  minimum  wage  law  I  havi  here  a 
complete  and  detailed  account  of  tlie 
operation  of  that  law  first  put  into  effect 
m  1959  with  a  dollar  minimum  in  the 
cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  and 
an  85-cent  minimum  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  Now  the  entire  State  after  2  years 
of  operation  has  been  on  the  dollar 
minimum. 

This  information,  if  you  will  take  the 
time  to  read  t,  will  show  that  on  every 
specific  point  made  by  the  publishers  of 
mLsstatcment,  and  untruths,  in  every  in- 
stance that  they  called  attention  to.  Is 
belled  by  the  facts  in  the  records  in  the 
Commonweal' h  of  Pennsylvania 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  mit,'ht  be  good 
for  all  of  us  t-)  recognize  that  this  i.s  ju.st 
another  drivt  toward  meeting  chat  goal 
that  was  set  out  many  years  ago.  a  liv- 
ing economy  in  .■\merica.  where  every- 
body participates  in  it,  where  all  of  the 
people,  the  h.s.ser  and  tlie  great,  all  can 
at  least  have  the  minimum  requirement..s 
of  our  way  of  life  All  of  us  know,  with- 
out any  question  of  doubt,  that  a  $40  a 
week  pay  check  cannot  po.s.sibly  pay  tlie 
necessary  cost  of  the  living  .standards 
that  we  have  in  this  country  today  It 
costs  just  as  much  for  a  per.son  earnmL: 
40  to  45  cent.s  an  hour  to  buy  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  a  pair  of  shoes  as  it  does  to  a 
Member  of  Congre.ss  at  $22,500 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  m  the  cap- 
italistic systtm  of  government,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  responsibilities,  that  m 
order  to  maintain  a  capitali.stic  ft)rm  uf 
government  :n  this  day  arid  a>.'.e  it  must 
assume  and  practice  those  responsibil- 
ities The  least  among  us  mu-st,  if  we 
work,  must  earn  at  least  a  minimum 
rate  of  pay  One  dollar  Is  not  enough 
for  the  reqairements  of  a  family,  in 
fact,  a  family  of  6  children,  with  a 
mother  and  father,  drawmi,'  direct  relief 
today  in  tht  State  of  Penn>ylvaiua  will 
get  more  money  than  we  are  setting  up 
under  a  $1  minimum  in  this  act  Some- 
times in  talking  about  per.sons  on  relief, 
some  of  you  say  they  do  not  want  to 
work  Why.  you  pay  them  more  not  to 
work  than  you  are  willini;  to  pay  them 
to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  ha.s  come 
when  we  m  ist  face  realities  We  have 
in  this  country  21  million  Americans  not 
covered  by  the  protection  of  a  maximum 
hour  and  minimum  wage  bill  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  1  Mr.  Roosevelt) 
is  trying  at  this  time,  through  his  spon- 
sorship, with  the  help  of  a  great  many 
Members  of  this  Congress,  to  cover  at 
least  4  million  more  that  are  not  covered 
today.    It  will  be  many,  many  years  be- 


fore we  ever  achieve  the  ultimate  and 
see  to  It  that  each  and  every  worker  in 
this  country  eari\s  at  least  a  minimum 
income  if  he  works. 

Now  tins  IS  important,  and  I  want  you 
to  hear  it  There  are  those  who  are 
threat  free  traders  in  our  midst,  and  they 
say  that  we  must  never  close  our  bor- 
ders, no  matter  what  happens  to  our  em- 
ployment in  industry;  that  we  must  go 
overseas  and  raise  the  standards  and 
raise  the  minimum  wa^ie  of  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese,  the  Hong  Kongese,  and 
Taiwanese  and  the  rest  of  our  compet- 
itors, while  here  in  America,  with  an 
enlightened,  civilized  country  such  as 
we  have,  there  are  still  21  million  Amer- 
icans not  protected  by  minimum  wage 
laws.  Yet  many  of  you  tell  me  in  pri- 
vate conversation  that  you  think  we  are 
t;oing  to  be  able  to  raise  the  :7tandards 
of  the  11-cent-an-hour  workers  in  other 
countries 

Mr  Chairman,  much  publicity  is  be- 
ing given  to  a  survey  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Retailers"  Association  purporting 
to  show  that  retail  employment  in  Penn- 
sylvania declined  as  a  result  of  a  $1 
minimum  wage  made  effective  by  that 
State 

After  having  analyzed  the  reliability 
of  that  survey.  I  find  it  thoroughly 
unreliable:  first,  because  the  survey 
sample  is  suspect;  second,  stores  which 
did  not  respond  were  not  checked;  third, 
the  ,)ayr(3ll  period  surveyed  was  unrepre- 
sentative and  employment  was  affected 
by  severe  weather  m  the  week  of  the 
survey:  fourth,  stores  reporting  a  de- 
cline were  not  queried  on  why  it  oc- 
curred and  no  check  was  made  of  em- 
ployment change  in  the  same  period  in 
other  years:  and  fifth,  no  distinctions 
were  drawn  between  part-time  and  full- 
time  employees 

These  are  .some  brief  technical  com- 
ments on  the  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Retailers  A.ssoc.ation  of  the  employ- 
ment effects  of  the  $1  retail  minimum 
wage  \n  Pennsylvania  This  Is  the  sur- 
vey de.scnbed  in  the  statement  pre- 
sented by  John  Means  of  that  associa- 
tion to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  La- 
b'lr  on  March  3 

Pennsylvania  rai.sed  its  retail  mini- 
mum wage  outside  Pliiladelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  to  $1  an  hour  starting  Jan- 
uary 15.  1961  The  $1  had  been  put  into 
effect  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  2 
years  earlier,  in  January  1959 

The  retailers'  a.s.sociation  survey  col- 
lected employment  data  from  .selected 
stores  outside  Philadelphia  and  PitUs- 
buri;h  for  the  week  just  before  the  $1 
minimum  btxrame  effective  and  for  a 
week  3  weeks  later.  The  survey  results 
showed  a  decrea.se  of  employment  of  6 
percent,  which  the  retailers'  a-s.sociation 
concludes  is  largely  the  result  of  the 
higher  minimum  wage 

The  association's  statement  does  not 
fully  de.scnbe  the  technical  procedures 
used  in  this  survey,  but  even  from  the 
limited  information  it  does  provide,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  lUs  survey  and  the  inter- 
pretation the  a.ssociatlon  has  drawn  from 
It  are  thoroughly  unreliable.  Its  prin- 
cipal failings  are  these: 

First.  The  makeup  of  the  sample  is 
suspect  The  statement  contends  that 
the  survey's  sample  of  3  percent  of  all 
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'etail  employees  is  of  adequate  size.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  3  percent  can  be  an 
adequate  sample,  but  the  test  of  relia- 
bility is  not  merely  size  but  the  makeup 
of  the  sample.  If  properly  stratified,  a 
small  sample  can  be  representative  of 
the  whole  But  thu  sample  here  is  com- 
po.sed  of  stores  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation; there  is  no  statement  of  whether 
tiiey  arc  all  the  member  stores  or.  If  not. 
how  these  particular  stores  were  selected. 
Second.  In  any  event,  responses  came 
from  only  a  portion  of  those  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire The  statement  does  not  re- 
IKirt  just  what  proportion  of  those  re- 
ceiving a  questionnaire  answered,  but 
does  acknowledge  a  large  nonresponse. 
Any  sound  survey  must  examine  non- 
lesponse  and  the  reasons  for  it  to  de- 
termine if  it  masks  a  different  picture 
than  that  reported  by  respondents. 

It  IS  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  some 
stores  with  favorable  employment  ex- 
pei  lence,  and  well  aware  of  the  purpose 
of  this  survey,  simply  refrained  from  re- 
plying so  as  to  avoid  changing  the  pic- 
ture the  association  might  present. 

Third  The  representativeness  of  the 
|)ayroU  period  surveyed  Is  also  question- 
able The  survey  used  the  week  ending 
February  4,  1961,  as  a  measure  of  em- 
ployment after  the;  minimum  wage  was 
increa.sed.  Is  this  an  appropriate  week? 
We  do  not  know,  and  the  association 
statement  does  not  seek  to  Justify  Its 
selection,  but  we  are  aware  that  the 
weather  was  extremely  bad  that  week 
in  Pennsylvania  and  severe  weather 
would  normally  curtail  sales  and  to  some 
extent  employment  as  well.  Such  an 
employment  decline  would  of  course  be 
unrelated  to  the  minimum  wage. 

Fourth.  Since  tihe  survey  was  sup- 
posed to  measure  the  effect  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  on  employment,  it  was  der- 
elict in  not  examining  why  employment 
declined  in  the  ref.f>onding  stores. 

Particularly,  it  .should  at  least  have  In- 
quired about  emjjlojmient  in  the  same 
January  to  February  period  In  earlier 
years,  so  that  it  could  determine  how 
much  of  any  e.mployment  change  is 
purely  seasonal.  Ordinarily,  retail  em- 
ployment falls  off  merely  for  seasonal 
reasons  between  December  and  February. 
The  survey  abo  falls  to  provide  In- 
formation on  th(!  extent  to  which  em- 
ployees laid  off  were  part-time  or  full- 
time  workers.  In  the  cs«e  of  the  376 
national  chainstore  units,  the  survey 
figures  show  a  decline  in  employment 
from  January  to  February  of  10  percent 
as  against  a  de<;line  in  total  hours  of 
only  3.6  percent  which  would  indicate 
that  workers  then  laid  off  were  principal- 
ly part-timers — whose  layoff  might  be 
due  to  the  customary  practice  of  re- 
ducing the  part-time  workforce  in  Feb- 
ruary rather  than  to  any  effects  of  the 
higher  minimum  wage. 

Fifth.  For  these  reasons  it  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  rely  on  the  results  of  the  Retail- 
ers Association  survey  nor  is  It  possible, 
even  if  the  survey  figiu-es  are  accepted, 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  decline  In 
employment  totals  was  due  to  the  In- 
creased minimum  wage. 

The  association's  contention  that  an 
increased  minimum  adversely  affects  em- 
ployment should  also  be  measiured  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  ignores  entirely 


the  earlier  experience  with  minimum 
wages  in  Its  State.  Retailers  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburgh,  who  account  for 
over  60  percent  of  retail  employment 
in  the  State,  readily  adjusted  to  the  $1 
minimum  wage  in  January  1959  and  re- 
tailers elsewhere  in  the  State  adjusted 
equally  readily  when  an  85  cents  mini- 
mum wage  was  applied  to  them  at  the 
same  time. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  of  op- 
ponents of  minimum  wage  improvement 
Is  that  it  would  cause  unemployment  and 
worsen  the  present  recession  period 
problems. 

For  proof  they  cite  a  Department  of 
Labor  finding  that  employment  declined 
9  percent  in  parts  of  some  low-wage  in- 
dustries after  the  minimum  wage  was 
raised  to  $1. 

Experience  proves,  however,  that  this 
argument  has  no  merit.  Past  minimum 
wage  improvements  have  not  adversely 
affected  employment — and  indeed,  usu- 
ally have  helped  stimulate  a  general  up- 
turn in  employment.  Specifically,  the 
record  shows : 

First.  Congress  has  twice  passed  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  in  a  recession 
period.  Each  time  the  incresise  was  fol- 
lowed by  improvement  in  employment. 

The  first  time,  in  depression  year  1938, 
the  adoption  of  the  original  minimum 
wage  law  was  followed  by  a  rise  rather 
than  fall  in  emploimient.  Again,  in  1949, 
during  a  recession  and  serious  unem- 
ployment, Congress  raised  the  mini- 
mum— from  40  cents  to  75  cents.  That 
Increase  did  not  aggravate  employment 
difficulties,  but  rather,  marked  the  start 
of  a  rise  in  employment. 

Second.  Why  did  a  Government  study 
show  a  9  percent  employment  decline 
after  the  minimum  was  again  raised — 
to  $1 — in  1955?  This  decline  is  being 
misinterpreted  by  opponents  of  minimum 
wages. 

First,  the  9 -percent  figure  comes  from 
just  one  of  many  different  Government 
studies.  It  is  from  a  survey  of  selected 
segments  of  the  lowest  wage  industries: 
second,  these  industry  segments  are 
ones  in  which  employment  has  been  de- 
clining steadily  for  years — regardless  of 
minimum  wage  movements;  third,  the 
real  reason  for  the  decline  in  these  in- 
dustries— such  as  workshirts,  cigars, 
wooden  containers,  .sawmilling,  and 
tobacco  steaming — is  principally  such 
factors  as  technological  change  re- 
ducing manpower  needs,  decline  in  con- 
sumer demand,  and  competition  from 
substitute  products.  The  increase  in  the 
minimiun  wage  in  itself,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  studies  themselves 
specifically  acknowledge,  was  a  rather 
small,  and  in  most  cases,  negligible  fac- 
tor in  their  decline  in  employment. 
Finally,  other  Government  surveys  could 
not  find  adverse  employment  effects  as 
a  result  of  minmum  wage  improvements. 

Third.  One  of  the  other  surveys  was 
an  exhaustive  check  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment of  every  report  of  an  adverse 
effect.  This  search  could  find  no  more 
than  1,800  workers  in  the  entire  Nation 
who  may  actually  have  been  laid  off  after 
the  minimum  was  raised  to  $1 — and  this 
should  be  related  to  the  2  V2  million  low- 
paid  workers  who  benefited  from  the 
increase  to  $1. 


Fourth.  Another  Government  survey 
examined  what  happened  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims.  It  found  that, 
even  in  the  South,  the  region  where  im- 
pact of  the  $1  minimum  was  greatest, 
there  was  no  rise  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance claims  after  the  minimum  was 
raised.  Thus,  any  employment  declines 
in  low-wage  industries,  for  whatever  rea- 
son they  occurred,  were  offset  by  expan- 
sion in  employment  due  to  the  increased 
buying  power  the  $1  minimum  provided 
for  low-wage  families. 

Fifth.  Most  striking,  however,  are  the 
findings  of  still  another  Labor  Depart- 
ment survey,  which  focused  on  low- 
wage  communities  before  and  after  the 
increase  to  $1.  These  communities — six 
were  studied  in  detail — were  ones  in 
which  large  proportions  of  workers  had 
to  be  given  wage  raises  because  of  the 
new  minimum.  The  surveys  found  the 
net  effect  of  the  higher  minimum  on  a 
communitywide  basis  was  to  stimulate 
employment  rather  than  depress  it. 

Every  one  of  the  low-wage  communi- 
ties benefited  and  prospered  after  the 
last  increase  in  the  minimum.  In  the 
3  V2  years  after  the  increase  employment 
in  these  communities  rose  20  percent  in 
affected  industries  and  14  percent  in  in- 
dustries not  covered  by  the  minimum 
wage  law — a  period  in  which  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  increased 
only  2  percent. 

Sixth.  Retail  employers,  who  would  be 
covered  by  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
under  the  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress, contend  that,  even  though  expe- 
rience has  been  favorable  in  other  in- 
dustries, employment  in  retailing  would 
go  down  if  they  have  to  meet  a  minimum 
wage. 

This  argument  has  been  disproved, 
however,  by  a  study  of  the  official  em- 
ployment statistics  in  the  13  States  in 
which  a  $1  minimum  wage  has  been  ap- 
plied to  retail  trade.  The  study  found 
that  in  every  one  of  these  States  the  re- 
tail industry  has  adjusted  without  un- 
favorable employment  effects.  Indeed, 
retail  employment  usually  increased,  or 
held  up  better  than  in  other  industries 
in  the  State,  after  adoption  of  the  retail 
minimum  wage. 

Two  specific  examples:  In  New  Jer- 
sey, when  the  retail  minimum  was  raised 
to  $1 — from  60  cents — retail  employment 
jumped  8  percent  the  following  month — 
the  usual  seasonal  increase  was  only  3 
percent — and  increased  3.4  percent  the 
following  year — when  total  employment 
in  the  State  rose  only  1.5  percent.  In 
Vermont,  adoption  of  the  $1  minimum 
was  followed  by  a  retail  employment  in- 
crease of  4.2  percent  in  the  following 
year,  while  employment  in  all  industry 
in  the  State  was  declining  by  3.7  percent. 
A  complete  analysis  of  this  study  of  re- 
tail employment  experience  in  the  States 
with  a  retail  minimum  wage  is  available 
on  request  to  the  AFL-CIO  department 
of  research. 

Employment  data  from  Government 
sources  are  available  for  13  States  in 
which  a  $1  minim imi  wage  has  been  ap- 
plied to  retail  trade.  Only  2  other 
States  have  a  $1  retail  minimum- 
Alaska,  $1.50  minimum,  and  Hawaii — but 
employment  data  are  not  available. 
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This  memorandum  presents  the  retail 
employment  data  for  each  of  these  States 
before  and  after  the  $1  retail  minimum 
wage. 

On  the  basis  of  analyses  of  these  data, 
it  can  be  stated  categorically  that  the 
retail  industry  has  adjusted  to  statu- 
tory minimum  wage  requirements  with- 
out unfavorable  employment  effects  and 
indeed  usually  with  an  increase  In  em- 
ployment. 

In  not  even  one  State  is  there  the 
slightest  evidence  that  requirement  of  a 
minimum  wage  has  led  to  a  decline  in 
retail  employment. 

Although  available  data  vary  and  the 
date  the  $1  minimum  was  adopted  dif- 
fers from  State  to  State,  the  picture  that 
clearly  emerges  can  be  summarized  a.s 
follows: 

First  The  minimum  waue  for  rrtail 
trade  has  been  accompanied  by  employ- 
ment experience  at  least  as  favorable. 
and  usually  more  favorable,  than  in  othor 
industries  in  the  same  period 

Second  Employment  In  retailing;  ha.s 
Rpnerally  ri.sen  after  an  lncrea.se  in  the 
minimum  wage,  in  some  ca.ses  quite 
sharply  The  exceptions  to  this  findint^ 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  1958 
recession  and  even  then  the  recession- 
caused  declines  in  retalllns;  were  less 
than  in  other  industry. 

Third  Employment  data  for  the 
month  following  application  of  new  re- 
tail minimum  wages  nowhere  indicates 
any  precipitous  decline  becau.'^e  of  the 
minimum  wa-je.  Where  there  is  an  em- 
ployment decline,  it  is  In  line  with,  or 
not  as  severe  as,  usual  sea.sonal  down- 
turns for  that  time  of  year. 

It  Is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  nt trib- 
ute employment  changes  merely  to  an 
increase  m  the  minimum  wacre  Nonc- 
thele.ss,  typical  experience  ha.s  found  re- 
tail employmf^nt  moving  favorably  after 
an  increa.se  in  minimum  wasres  Hore 
in  brief  arp  several  specific  major  exam- 
ples of  favorable  employment  experience 
following:  on  the  heels  of  an  inrrea.se  m 
the  retail  minimum  wase: 

Pir.st.  In  New  Jersey,  an  increa.'^c  in 
the  retail  minimum  to  $1  — from  60 
oent.s — was  followed  by  an  8-pcrcent 
jump  in  retail  employment  the  next 
month— although  the  usual  soa.sonal  In- 
crf>a."5e  would  have  been  less  than  3  per- 
cent—  and  by  a  3.4-percent  increaje  in 
annual  retail  emplojTnent  the  following 
year— even  though  total  annual  non- 
farm  emplovment  in  the  State  rose  only 
1  5  percent 

Second  In  California,  the  Si  mini- 
mum for  retail  trade  was  made  cfTective 
at  the  end  of  1957  Just  as  the  1958  reces- 
sion wa.=;  underway.  Total  nona.;ricuI- 
tural  employment  in  the  State  declined 
7  5  percent  the  following  year,  but  re- 
tail employment  held  up,  declinin'4  le.-s 
than  1  percent. 

Third.  In  New  York  State,  ret.iil  em- 
ployment rose  2.1  percent  in  1957— the 
recall  minimum  was  rai'.cd  to  $1  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year — although  at  the 
same  time  employment  in  all  other  non- 
farm  industry  in  the  State  declined  2  3 
percent. 

Fourth.  In  Vermont,  the  $1  minimum 
Wii.s  made  efTective  in  October  1959.  Re- 
lu;l  employment  in  the  following  year 


rose  4.2  percent,  while  employment  in 
all  nonagricultural  industry  fell  3  7  per- 
cent. 

Fifth.  In  the  State  of  Wa-shini  Uin, 
retail  employment  in  1959.  the  vear  the 
minimum  was  rai.sed  to  $1—  from  65 
cents — increaf^d  by  4  5  percent  and  in- 
creased ancKher  3  percent  the  follow- 
ing yetir.  almo.st  twice  the  rate  of  em- 
ployment II  cv'A  e  in  other  mdu.stiy  in 
the  State 

The  fnllovin.fT  pa  'es  present  for  parh 
of  the  13  St^tfs  with  a  $1  minimum  for 
retailing,'  'a  a  very  brief  summary  of 
ret. Ill  ei^iplnvir.''!.'.  cha:;  '•  ':i  the  year 
and  month  follow  :ri'  the  e;T"rtive  date 
of  the  minimum  waep  and  b '  the  .ictual 
emploympnt  statistics  before  and  aft«  r 
the  date  of  the  new  mmimnm  wa'.'e 

.All  the  e:-ni  lo>mi  nt  data  are  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  tlu- 
U  S  Department  of  I  abor 

TTiP  13  States  for  which  stirh  dat.i 
are  available  are:  California.  Connecti- 
cut. Maine,  .Nevada.  Ma.ssachusetts.  New 
Hampshire.  New  .Jersey.  Neu  York. 
Penn.sylvania.  Rhode  Lsland.  Utah..  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington.  < 

r.\L:roRN-t.t 

A  $1  muuinuni  waKe  wtt.s  m.ide  effec- 
tive for  retail  trade  m  California  at  t^;e 
end  of  19t7  — November  15,  1957.  1  he 
former  miiii.Ti'im  wa.i  75  cents. 

Elxaminat.ot;  of  employment  data 
shows  that  retail  employment  held  up 
well  despitr  a  general  downtuiii  m  otlier 
mdustiies  biou  ht  on  by  the  >'eneral 
economic  recession,  in  19a8.  Spt'cili- 
cally: 

F'lr.st  .Annuil  employment  in  reUiil- 
ing  held  almost  steadv  after  th'j  increa.  -• 
in  the  minimum  even  thoui:h  toUil  em- 
ployment m  tiie  SMte  dedimxl  mark- 
edly becau.ie  of  the  19  >:-!  reces -ion  T]\e 
figures  show  a  7  5-percent  decline  in  all 


M  intfily    etnployrnent    in    retail   trade 


V.  i' 


:.tural  '■m;'! 


.  nie 


0J8.  but 


retail  employment  dipped  less  than  1 
percent 

Secon  !  In  t.Me  montii  m  \>.;;ch  the 
minimum  was  raised  to  $1  ai.d  m  fli-- 
following  month.s— Novi  rnher  aiid  !>■- 
cember  1557— months  m  uhich  the  19.')8 
rece.s.-ion  was  already  well  underway, 
employment  in  retailuK  nevei  [heje.ss  re- 
mained hiijher  than  in  the  same  months 
the  pr(e.  clmg  year 

Th'.d  A  comparison  of  the  short -run 
empl  --ment  chan,'e  from  the  mon'h  be- 
fore -October — to  the  month  after — 
December — the  increase  in  the  minimum 
show  ;  almo-it  the  usual  sea'-onal  upturn 
at  thi..  time  of  year — 9  2  percent  versus 
11  perct  nt  the  >ear  before  and  9  4  per- 
cent the  \ear  after— even  thnu-h  the 
recession  fallorf  at  the  end  of  1957  mr.'ht 
have  Ix^en  expected  to  prod'ice  a  marked 
retail  employment  decline 

One  dollar  minimum  wage  for  retail 
trade  efTective  November  15,  1957: 
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.\  $1  minimum  wa^;e  for  retail  trade 
was  made  etfeelive  in  Connecticut  in 
mul-lyjT — July  1,  1957.  Tlie  former 
uunuiiuin  was  75  cents 

Employment  data  show  that  retail 
trade  «-mploymei,t  ruse  from  1'jj6.  the 
V  ar  IM-Ioie  the  new  ininuuuin  wage,  to 
lyj8.  till'  year  after,  even  though  total 
n-)n:arni  eiiiployrnetU  diupptxl  cuntiuu- 
uu.siy  during  this  period.    Specilicaily: 

I-irst.  Annual  rt-tail  employment  ex- 
paiuied  by  1  5  piTCent  from  19;)6.  b^'fore 
tt:  ■  r;;inunum  increase,  to  1958,  the  year 
all*  r.  liy  conlra.st  total  iiunlarni  em- 
ployment dropped  oti  by  4  .J  percent  dur- 
lUk,'  Lilt'  .same  periMl. 

St'cond.  Frum  tiie  June  1^57,  the 
moiiUi  unmediately  jirecedmg  the  mini- 
rmiin  wu»;e  mcie^use.  to  Aiu'Ust,  the 
iiioiiLii  immetliately  fcilluwiiiL:.  retail  ( m- 
pio\tnenl  held  up  better  than  liie  usual 
.s«a.-.. mal  decline.  Tiie  decline  following 
tiie  higher  minirmun  was  3  percent,  com- 
pared with  4  9  percent  tor  the  .same 
months  in  li<56.  and  3  2  i>ercent  in  1958. 

One  dollar  minimum  for  retail  trade 
efT'  ctive  July  1,  1957 

Annual  cmployTnent 
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Monthly   employment   In   retail    trade 
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Data  on  em;i!"\ment  for  retail  tr.ide 
alo!'.e  ar-  nor  iiv;iilabl»  fur  this  .'='4ate. 
but  employm.'iit  data  .ire  available  for 
total  trade — of  which  retail. u'*  accounts 
for  70  to  80  iiercent  and  uholesaling 
for  20  to  (0  p«rre!:t. 

The  empl(jyment  fi-"!ies  .'h'  v  th.Tt 
b<  '!i  irafi"  and  total  nonf.irm  employ- 
ment expandeti  from  1959.  the  ye.ir  the 
minimum  wage  was  hrst  introduced,  to 
19'-0.  th.e  year  imnu-^liately  fohowii,.', 
sp«viiically : 

First  Total  trade  employment  in  1960 
w  a.s   0  9    percent    higher    than    in    1959, 
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the  year  the  minimimi  wage  went  into 
effect.  Total  nonfarm  emplojmient  also 
rose,  by  1.4  percent. 

Second.  Trade  employment  in  Sep- 
tember 1959,  the  month  the  minimum 
was  put  into  effect,  was  2.3  percent 
higher  than  in  September  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  Similarly,  in  October  1959 
the  month  after  introduction  of  the 
minimum  wage,  trade  employment  was 
2  8  percent  higher  than  in  October  1958. 

Third.  From  August  1959,  the  month 
immediately  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  minimum  wage  requirement, 
to  September,  the  month  immediately 
following  trade  employment  held  up 
ixtter  than  seasonally:  it  declined  only 

1  6  percent,  as  compared  with  2.8  per- 
ment  for  the  same  months  in  1958,  and 

2  2  percent  for  the  1960  period. 

One  dollar  minimum  wage  for  retail 
trade  made  effective  September  12,  1959: 
Annual  employment 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
was  made  efTective  in  Massachusetts  at 
the  end  of  1959 — December  2,  1959.  The 
former  minimum  was  90  cents. 

Data  on  employment  for  retail  trade 
alone  are  not  available  for  this  State, 
but  employment  data  are  available  for 
total  trade — of  which  retailing  accounts 
for  70  to  80  percent  and  wholesaling  for 
20  to  30  percent. 

The  employment  figures  show  that 
trade  employment  increased  in  the  year 
following  the  increase  in  the  minimimi 
wage     Specifically: 

First.  Employment  in  trade  in  1960, 
the  year  following  the  higher  minimum 
waue.  was  up  2.1  percent.  This  was  a 
larper  increase  than  the  1.3  percent  rise 
in  total  nonfarm  employment  in  the  State. 

Second.  The  immediate  change  in 
trade  employment,  from  the  month  be- 
fore tlie  minimum  was  raised  to  the 
month  after,  was  In  line  with  the  sea- 
.sonal employment  change  in  these 
months  in  other  years.  The  seasonal 
change  of  3.1  percent  from  November 
1959  to  January  1960  compares  with  a 
drop  of  3.4  percent  in  the  corresponding 
1958-59  period  and  a  drop  of  2.8  per- 
cent in  the  1960-61  period. 


One  dollar  minimum  for  retail  trade 
made  efTective  December  2,  1959: 
Annual  employment 
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'Year  and  niiint!i  $1  ii,iiiimiiin  m..  li  clli  i  live. 

NEVADA 

A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
was  made  effective  in  Nevada  in  mid- 
1957 — July  1.  1957.  The  former  mini- 
mum was  87  V2  cents. 

Employment  data  for  the  period  1956- 
58  show  that  retail  employment  dropped 
slightly  between  1956  and  1957,  but  re- 
mained level  in  1958,  while  nonajricul- 
tural  employment  as  a  whole  d(K;lined 
slightly  between  1956  and  1958.  Specifi- 
cally : 

First.  Annual  employment  in  retail- 
ing dropped  1.3  percent  between  1956 
and  1957.  when  the  new  minimuri  went 
Into  eflfect,  but  showed  no  cha:ige  in 
1958.  Total  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment, rose  shghtly  in  1957.  but  dijclined 
in  1958  to  0.7  percent  below  1956  levels. 

Second.  Immediately  after  the  ir  crease 
in  the  minimum  wage,  retail  employ- 
ment increased.  The  rise  was  moi  e  than 
the  usual  increase  from  June  to  /lUgust. 
Prwn  June  1957,  the  month  immediately 
preceding  the  efTective  date  of  the  new 
minimiun  wage,  to  August  1957,  the 
month  after  the  month  of  the  minimum 
wage  increase,  retail  employment  rose  by 
7.5  i>ercent.  By  contrast,  in  the  same 
period  in  1956  the  increase  was  only  3.6 
percent  and  in  1958  it  was  3.1  percent. 

One  dollar  minimum  wage  for  retail 
trade  effective  July  1. 1957: 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
was  made  effective  in  New  Hampshire 
at  the  end  of  1959 — November  30.  1959. 
The  former  minimum  was  85  cents. 

Data  on  employment  for  retail  trade 
alone  is  not  available  for  this  State,  but 
employment  data  are  available  for  total 
trade — of  which  retailing  accounts  for 
70  to  80  percent  and  wholesaling  for 
20  to  30  percent. 

The  employment  figures  for  trade 
show  that  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  New  Hampshire  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  employment. 
Specifically: 

First.  Employment  in  trade  in  1960, 
the  year  following  the  higher  minimum 
wage,  was  up  4.9  percent.  This  was  a 
larger  increase  than  the  2.3-E>ercent  rise 
in  total  nonfarm  employment  in  the 
State. 

Second.  The  immediate  impact,  from 
the  month  just  before  the  minimum  was 
increased — October — to  the  month  just 
following  the  increase — December — 
found  an  employment  rise  of  3  percent. 
This  was  a  greater  rise  than  in  the  same 
period  in  other  years;  in  1958,  the  Oc- 
tober-December rise  was  2.8  percent  and 
in  1960  it  was  2.3  percent. 

One  dollar  minimum  wage  for  retail 
trade  effective  November  30,  1959: 

Ay.inial  employment 
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'  Year  and  month  $1  niininuim  made  efTective. 


:  Includes  bntli  wliole.'-.de  an<l  retail  trade  .-V'parate 
<l;ita  for  retail  tr.ide  alone  not  available.  (Oriliii.irih , 
retail  trade  aeeounts  for  70  to  M)  l«rceut  of  total  tnd' 
employment  > 

-  ■^riir  and  moiill'.  $1  miiiiniuin  made  pfTeclive. 

NEW    JERSEY 

A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
was  made  effective  in  New  Jersey  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1956.  The  previous  minimum 
wage,  varying  by  zones,  ranged  from  55 
cents  to  60  cents. 

Examination  of  employment  data 
shows  that  retail  trade  employment  in- 
creased after  the  new  minimum  became 
effective.  The  annual  increase  was 
larger  than  for  nonfarm  industries  gen- 
erally. In  the  month  immediately  after 
the  minimum  was  raised,  employment 
jumped  8  percent,  a  much  larger  rise 
than  in  the  same  month  in  other  years. 
Specifically : 

First.  Annual  employment  in  retailing 
was  3.4  percent  higher  in  1957  than  in 
1956  when  the  minimtun  wage  was  in- 
creased. Total  nonfarm  employment  in- 
creased by  1.5  percent  in  the  same  period. 
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March  23 


Second.  Retail  employment  m  OctuLcr 
1936,  the  month  of  the  minimum  v,a^'e 
increase,  was  4  percent  higher  than  in 
October  of  the  previoua  year  1955.  In 
November  1956,  the  month  after  the 
wage  Increase,  retail  empioymrnt  wa.s 
10.1  percent  higher  than  in  the  same 
month  of  the  preriouB  year  1955. 

Third.  The  month-to-month  increase 
in  retail  employment  from  September 
1956.  the  month  just  before  the  minimum 
wage  rise,  to  October  1956,  the  month  im- 
mediately following,  was  much  larper 
than  for  the  same  period  in  either  li>55 
or  1957.  The  increase  for  U.e  1956  pe- 
riod wa.s  8  percent,  as  atjainst  2  3  per- 
cent m  1955,  and  1.5  percent  in  1957 

One  dollar  minimum  for  retail  t:ade 
made  effective  October  9,  1937; 
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NEW     TO&K    STATE 

A  $1  minimum  wage  was  n.ad''  etT-  ctAc 
in  New  York  State  starting  February  15, 

1957.  for  retail  trade  in  ail  citit-.-.  ot  M  000 
or  more,  w:th  a  9)-c(r-,t  r-rii:umum  m 
ciTies  of  less  than   10.000      In   J;inunry 

1958.  the  [iO-cent  m;ninu;m  in  ^mall 
cummunitU'.s  was  rai.sed  tn  llu*  ^1  Be- 
fore 1957,  the  miiii-Tium  luul  been  70 
cenus  m  the  over  10.000  ciLu:-;  and  C5 
cents  in  the  smaller  ones 

lietail  employment  in  New  York  in- 
creased after  the  raisint:  of  tiie  minimum 
wa'-;e.  even  though  total  enipiovment  in 
the  State  was  declining.     HpecificaMy : 

First.  Annual  employment  in  1957,  the 
year  the  retail  minimum  was  lai-^^ed.  in- 
creased by  2.1  percent  over  1956.  at  the 
same  time  that  employment  in  all  non- 
farm  indu,stnes  declined  by  1  7  percenv 
If  retail  employment  is  eliminated  frum 
the  nonfarm  total,  then  the  decline  in 
total  nonfarm  nonretail  emplnynient  :.s 
J  3  percent. 

Second.  Retail  employment  in  the 
month  the  minimum  wage  was  raised. 
February  1957,  was  2.3  percent  Kreater 
than  the  same  month  a  year  earlier. 
Employment  the  following  month. 
.March  1957.  was  1.5  pf.Tcent  higher  than 
the  preceding  March. 

Third.  In  the  2  months  immediately 
following  the  increase  in  the  minimum. 


there  was  virtually  no  chanse  in  em- 
ployment; from  January  to  March  1957, 
the  period  brid^mg  tlie  increase  of  the 
minimum  in  February  1957,  employment 
edged  off  one-half  of  1  percent,  a  chan.'e 
worse  than  the  minor  upturn  in  the  same 
period  the  year  before,  but  b»^tter  tti.in 
a  ]ar::er  decline  in  the  .^air.  ■  perind  .i 
year  later 

One  dollar  nuninv.m  Au^^e  for  retail 
trade  elTecl.ve  ?thiuar\'  15  1957,  in 
cities  of  10.000  (u-  more  90  cents  m  cities 
of  leso  tl-.an  10.000  people; 
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PtNWSVt.V\NIA 

A  $1  minimum  waK'e  was  maie  cff<e- 
tive  for  retail  tiade  in  cities  over  500.- 
000 — Philadeipiiia  and  Pittsburgh— 
St  irtmg  January  19,  1959,  tiie  minimum 
in  citie.-  oi  lU.UuO  to  500  000  was  set  at 
85  cents  at;d  m  cities  undir  10  000  a" 
75  centos. 

Start. nt:  January  15,  1961.  the  muii- 
mum  111  CiLa's  vi  10  ooO  Lo  500  OOU  has 
been  rai.sed  to  $1  and  m  cities  under 
10,000  to  90  Ci'nt.s.  Enipioymeiil  data 
fwi  the  period  after  this  mciea-se  are  nut 
yet  ava.iabie  fr  iin  Gu\e;iiinenL  .suurce.s 

?;.xamiiiation  of  employment  data  fur 
the  entire  Stat<'  and  separately  fur  Phil- 
adelplua  and  Pitusburkh  siiows  that  \d.' 
retail  employment  niuved  more  favurabiv 
after  the  new  nuiiinium  wrtk;r  than  o.d 
otiier  enipiojment,  and  b'  an  in. medi- 
ate duui.turn  iii  t.nipiuym-:.t  ucciiii-d  la 
the  month  fullowint;  the  rai.-.in>.;  of  the 
minimum,  but  this  downturn  ua.^  i,) 
greater  than  has  been  customary  at  th.it 
season,  January  to  February,  in  other 
years      Speciflcially  ■ 

First.  .Annual  retail  < ■mp'.Mvm.-r.t  ;:i 
the  State  as  a  whole  moved  up  in  1959. 
tlie  year  the  minimum  wa.:e  was  raised, 
by  eight-tenths  of  1  percent,  a  bit  mure 
than  the  six -tenths  of  1  percent  in- 
crease in  total  nonfaiin  employment  m 
the  same  year 

The  .same  was  true  in  Philadelph.i.i : 
th.o  $1  minimum  at  the  start  of  1959  wa.s 
followed  by  an  increase  m  employment 
of  2.12  percent  (jvt-r  the  prece<i;n.;  year 
a.s  anairust  a  1  5-percenl  rLse  m  employ. 
merit  in  all  indu.stries. 

In  Pittsbuii^h,  wliere  total  employment 
in    1959   declined    by    2  4   i)ercenl.    retail 


trade  held  up  better,  edging  down  only 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Second  In  the  month  immediately 
after  the  minimum  was  raised,  February, 
retail  employment  declined,  but  no  more 
than  the  sea.onal  decline  typical  at  that 
lime  of  year. 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  January 
to  February  decline  in  1959  when  the 
minimum  was  raised  was  1.3  percent,  a 
diH^lme  smalh  r  than  m  1958.  2  1  percent, 
and  19^0,  15  percent,  years  when  there 
was  no  increase  in  the  minimum  waae. 

In  J'hiladelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
decline  over  the  month  was  also  in  line 
witli  tlie  usual  .seasonal  drop  from  Jan- 
uary to  Febniarv 

0!.e  dollar  minimum  ware  for  retail 
trade  made  eCfective  January  19.  1959, 
m  PiiilaJ'lphia  and  PitUsburvih;  85  cents 
minimum  made  effective  in  cities  <if 
10.000  U)  500.000  and  75  cents  in  cities 
ui.d(  r   10000. 

Ellective  January  15,  1961.  mmimu.m 
111  c.tie-.  of  10.000  t)  500  000  raised  to 
SI  and  m  cities  under  10,000  to  90  cents. 
Pmriloyment  data  for  the  period  follow- 
ing this  increase  are  not  yet  asailable. 
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rh'idc  island 

A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
wa.s  made  t  flective  in  Rhode  Ishuid  on 
October  1.  1957.  The  former  minimum 
was  90  cents. 

Data  on  emplojTnent  for  retail  trade 
alone  are  not  available  for  this  State,  but 
employment  data  are  available  for  total 
trade,  of  which  retailing  accounts  for 
70  to  80  percent  and  wholesaling  for  20 
to  30  p<Tcent 

There  was  a  general  downturn  in  all 
employment  in  the  State  between  1957 
and  1958,  but  trade  employment  held  up 
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better  than  nonfarm  emplojrment  as  a 
whole.    Specifically: 

First.  Prom  1957,  when  the  minimum 
was  increased,  to  1958.  trade  employ- 
ment dropped  by  2.8  percent,  consider- 
ably le.ss  than  the  4.2-percent  drop  in 
nonfarm  emplojmient  generally. 

Second.  On  an  immediate  basis,  trade 
employment  went  up  Just  after  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  raised.  It  increased  by 
1  3  percent  from  September  1957,  the 
month  Just  before  the  minimum  wage 
r  .se.  to  November  1957,  the  month  im- 
mediately following.  This  compares  with 
a  1  8-percent  increase  for  the  same 
months  in  1956.  and  a  2.9-pwrcent  in- 
crease for  the  1958  period. 

One  dollar  minimum  for  retail  trade 
made    efTect,ive   October    9,    1957: 
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tJTAH 

Minimum  wages  of  85  cents  to  $1. 
\  arying  by  zones,  were  made  eCTective  in 
Utah  on  September  I.  1960.  The  former 
range  was  75  to  90  cents. 

Employment  figures  for  1961  are  of 
counse  not  yet  available,  so  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  measure  the  effects  of  the  new 
minimum  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 
Fi-om  1959  to  1960,  including  the  part  of 
1960  in  which  the  new  minimums  were  in 
effect,  retail  employment  expanded  by 
4  5  percent,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
increase  for  all  nonfarm  employment. 

Retail  employment  in  September  and 
October  1960.  the  2  months  following 
the  increase  In  the  minimum  wage,  was 
4  1  percent  higher  than  in  the  same 
months  the  preceding  year. 

Minimum  wage  of  85  cents  to  $1,  vary- 
ing by  zones,  made  effective  S^Hember 
1.  1960; 
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A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
was  made  effective  in  Vermont  in  Octo- 
ber 1959.  The  former  minimum  was  75 
cents. 

Examination  of  employment  data 
shows  that  retail  employment  expanded 
in  Vermont  in  the  year  following  the 
minimum  wage  increase,  even  though 
employment  in  other  industries  dropped 
off. 

Specifically: 

First.  Annual  employment  in  retail- 
ing rose  4.2  percent  from  1959  to  1960. 
while  employment  in  all  nonagricultural 
indiistries  dropped  by  3.7  percent. 

Second.  Retail  employment  in  Octo- 
ber 1959.  when  the  increase  went  into 
effect,  was  1.2  p>ercent  greater  than  in 
October  of  the  previous  year.  The  No- 
vember 1959  retail  employment  level  was 
1.9  percent  higher  than  in  November 
1958. 

Third.  The  immediate  change  in  retail 
employment,  from  the  month  before  the 
minimum  was  raised  to  the  month  after, 
was  no  different  than  the  employment 
change  in  these  months  in  other  years. 
The  seasonal  change  of  3  percent  from 
September  to  November  in  1959,  when 
the  minimum  was  raised,  was  virtually 
the  same  as  in  the  same  period  the  year 
before.  1958.  and  the  year  after,  1960. 

One  dollar  minimum  wage  for  retail 
trade  effective  October  8,  1959: 
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WASHINGTON 

A  $1  minimum  wage  for  retail  trade 
was  made  effective   in  Washington  in 


mid- 1959— June  11,  1959.  The  former 
minimum  was  65  cents. 

Retail  employment  increased  substan- 
tially following  the  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage.    Specifically: 

First.  Annual  employment  in  retailing 
rose  after  the  minimum  was  increased  in 
mid-year,  so  that  total  1959  retail  em- 
ployment was  up  4.5  percent  over  1958, 
and  1960  employment  rose  another  3  per- 
cent, so  that  employment  in  1960  stood 
7.6  percent  above  levels  in  1958,  the  year 
before  the  minimum  wage  was  raised. 

Second.  In  terms  of  specific  montlis, 
retail  employment  in  June  1959,  the 
month  the  minimum  wage  was  raised, 
was  5.5  percent  higher  than  in  June  of 
the  previous  year,  1958.  Similarly,  in 
July  1959,  the  month  following  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  minimum,  retail 
employment  was  6  percent  higher  than 
in  July  of  the  previous  year,  1958. 

Third.  In  terms  of  immediate  employ- 
ment changes,  from  May  of  1959,  the 
month  Just  before  the  minimum  wage 
increase,  to  July  1959.  the  month  imme- 
diately following,  retail  employment  rose 
3  percent,  an  increase  broadly  in  line 
with  the  upturn  customary  at  this  season. 

One  dollar  minimum  wage  for  retail 
trade  effective  June  11,  1959: 
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of  6  [lera'iit  over  same  mouth  in  preceding  year. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CkllerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  direct  a  few  brief  remarks  primarily 
to  some  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  particularly  from  my  own 
State.  I  fear  that  some  of  them  may 
have  regarded  this  minimum  wage  bill 
as  a  partisan  issue. 

This  issue  transcends  narrow  party 
lines.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for  23 
years:  it  is  not  a  measure  tied  to  one 
party  or  the  other.  Both  parties  have  in 
recent  years  publicly  and  repeatedly 
recognized  a  need  for  updating  it.  for 
making  its  standards  modem  standards 
tied  to  the  realities  of  today's  living 
costs  and  today's  industrial  structure 
rather  than  to  the  different  needs  of 
earlier  needs. 

First,  consider  the  increase  in  the 
minimum.    I  personally  prefer  that  the 
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minimum  wage  be  Increased  more  rapid- 
ly than  provided  by  the  committee  bill. 
I  believe  the  mlnimxim  should  immedi- 
ately be  raised  to  $1.25  an  hour.  After 
all.  the  minimum  hiu  not  been  increased 
since  1955.  To  Increase  it  by  25  cents 
now,  6  years  after  the  last  adjustment, 
would  mean  we  are  raising  the  minimum 
at  the  rate  of  only  4  cents  a  year. 

The  committee  bill  approaches  this 
even  more  modestly.  It  seeks  to  ease  any 
potential  adjustment  difficulties  by  de- 
ferring the  full  25-cent  increase  for  still 
another  2  years.  This  would  mean  that 
over  the  8-year  period  since  the  last  in- 
crease, the  minimum  will  have  been 
raised  at  a  rate  of  only  3  cenLs  a  year 

Is  this  too  much?  Can  there  be  gen- 
uine party  difference  on  the  moderate- 
ness of  so  small  a  figure?  Should  we  not 
be  ashamed  that  we  are  advancing  our 
minimum  protection  at  so  slight  a  rate, 
a  rate  so  far  behind  the  rate  of  general 
advance  in  industrial  wage  levels'' 

If  we  permit  this  amount  to  be 
trimmed  further,  or  to  be  put  off  indefl- 
nitely.  we  would  be  guilty  of  a  grievous 
injustice  to  the  many  workers  still  de- 
pendent on  the  statutory  minimum  as 
the  determinant  of  their  wage  level. 

New  York  State  is  a  relatively  hiyh 
wage  area.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the 
fine  wages  enjoyed  by  most  of  our  State  s 
citizens.  Why  should  we  therefore  be 
concerned  with  the  minimum  wage  issue? 
Apart  from  fundamental  humanitarian 
and  moral  considerations,  which  I  can- 
not take  the  time  to  dwell  on  in  detail. 
let  me  remind  you  that  even  in  New 
York  we  are  plagued  still  by  pockets  of 
unjustifiably  low  wages,  by  nagginf; 
echoes  of  sweatshop  days  we  fondly  but 
mistakenly  believe  are  buried  in  the  dis- 
tant past.  Unfortunately,  thousands  of 
our  own  State's  workers  will  not  rise 
above  $1  or  $1.10  unless  and  until  the 
legal  minimum  requirement  is  raised  to 
require  a  more  decent  wage.  It  is  for 
these  working  citizens  of  our  own  State 
and  other  similar  States  that  we  must  be 
concerned. 

Many  of  these  low-watre  workers,  al- 
though employed  full  time,  are  not  paid 
enough  to  sustain  their  families  and 
must  therefore  be  subsidized  by  local 
relief  agencies  or  Federal  assistance  in 
order  to  survive.  Surely  it  is  morally 
wrong  for  employers  to  benefit  from  the 
labor  of  w^orkers  who  are  able  to  exist 
only  because  of  financial  aid  from  relief 
agencies.  Surely  minimum  welfare 
needs  for  employed  workers  should  be 
met  by  adequate  minimum  wage  require- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  another  problem — the  need 
for  protection  of  employers  who  do  pay 
more  reasonable  wages  but  are  undercut 
by  cutthroat  wage  competition.  The  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
will  help  reduce  the  runaway  of  industry 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  lowest 
possible  wages  available  in  other  areas. 
And,  I  should  add,  it  will  curtail  such 
runaway  without  discouraging  sound 
growth  of  industry  in  new  areas  based 
on  factors  other  than  substandard  wages. 
As  to  extension  of  coverage  to  un- 
protected workers.  New  York  State  has 


recognized  the  value  of  minimum  wage 
standards  for  industrie.s  excluded  from 
coverage  of  the  Federal  act.  It  has  es- 
tablished for  retail  industry,  both  large 
and  small,  minimum  wages  as  high  as  the 
Federal  standard — and  the  results  have 
been  beneficial 

But  as  we  look  to  the  record  of  worker 
protection  provided  in  many  other 
States,  we  must  be  shocked  at  the  un- 
believably low  standards  still  counte- 
nanced in  some  jurisdictions  and  the 
total  lack  of  any  protection  whatever  in 
others. 

Can  we  in  good  con.science  stand  by 
and  say  that  fair  labor  standards  m  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  our  con- 
cern? Can  we  stand  by  and  .say  that 
States  which  have  set  no  minimum  wage 
standards  to  govern  large  businesses. 
busines.scs  which  the  Consjre.s.s  has  reg- 
ulated in  other  re.spects.  have  made  a 
judgment  ne  must  accept^ 

Surely  t.'ie  answer  is  clear,  whether 
posed  in  moral,  economic,  or  constitu- 
tional terms  And  surely  it  is  a  funda- 
mental matter  on  which  we  can  unite 
without  regard  to  party  label 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  presc  nt 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting,!  One  hundred 
and  sixteen  Members  are  pre.sent,  a  quo- 
rum 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  i;<.iuleman  Ivom  In- 
diana IMr  BRUct  ,  a  new  membt-r  of 
the  committee 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  tlunk 
I  do  not  n^d  to  express  the  emotions 
that  run  through  the  mind  of  a  fresh- 
man when  he  stai.ds  for  the  first  time 
before  his  colleagues.  There  are  many 
conflicting  thoughts  m  mind.  You  re- 
member men  whose  i:rcatne.ss  you  can 
never  hope  to  equal  who  have  stood  in 
the  same  position.  You  have  sat  here 
just  long  en:iugh  to  reach  out  and  under- 
stand the  eloquence  of  some  of  your  col- 
leaijues  who  have  years  of  experience  in 
this  position.  You  strive  in  conscience 
not  to  be  divisive;  and  I  hope  and  pray 
that  what  I  do  say  is  not  divisive  in 
nature,  but  is  more  important,  a  state- 
ment or  a  restatement  of  certain  basic 
philosophies 

I  do  not  question  the  motive  of  any 
of  the  gent.emen  in  the  Chamber.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  challenge  motive  be- 
cause no  one  except  the  individual  can 
understand  that.  We  have  seen  wide 
disagreements  here  already  We  have 
seen  variance  of  opinion  expn  -sed  in 
fiery  terms.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  have  a  full  and  total  understand- 
ing in  all  0*'  its  ramifications  of  what 
effect  legislation  such  as  we  are  discu.ss- 
ing  here  would  have.  This  is  impos-sible 
because  we  are  dealing  with  a  national 
picture,  with  even  international  over- 
tones by  implication. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  stand  here 
and  try  to  express  the  opinions  of  one 
group  or  another.  I  have  met  with 
representatives,  many  of  them  from 
business   enterprises    large   and   small; 


from  labor  organizations  large  and  small. 
And  all  I  can  tell  the  gentlemen  Is  that 
I  have  tried  to  the  l>est  of  my  ability  not 
to  be  Influenced  by  what  could  be  con- 
sidered their  interest  In  [>ersonal  gain 
or  advantage,  but  rather  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  ability  to  try  and  reach  a 
conclusion  which  I  could  stand  here  and 
defend,  honestly  believing  it  to  be  right. 
I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  that  on  the 
final  vote  on  this  Lssue,  on  this  measure 
and  like  measures  I  shall  vote  "no."  not 
becau.se  I  hate  .somebody,  not  because  I 
do  not  love  the  unemployed,  and  not  be- 
cau.se  I  do  not  love  the  low-income  peo- 
ple and  want  to  help  them;  but  rather 
becau.se  I  think  this  legislation  will  hurt 
them,  will  harm  them  We  are  dealing 
m  an  age  of  upside-down  language.  We 
are  living  in  a  period  where  the  word 
•  liberal"  lias  Ijecome  synonymous  with 
collectivism  and  centralization  of  au- 
thority; where  to  stand  for  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  and  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be 
labeled  as  a  reactionary.  I  repudiate  the 
tt^rms  as  now  used  because  they  are 
meaningless. 

I  shall  vote  in  the  final  analysis  against 
each  and  every  one  of  the.se  bills  becau.sc 
I  believe  we  are  overstepping  the  au- 
tlionty  (jf  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
very  delicate  field  ^  jq  ^q^  believe  it  is 
tK).ssible  for  us  to  look  across  a  nation  as 
vast  as  this,  with  our  varying  economic 
conditions  in  Georgia.  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama. Indianapolis.  New  York  City. 
Boston,  and  California  and  say.  "This  is 
what  you  have  to  do."  and  do  it  with  any 
type  of  justice  whatsoever.  In  the  name 
of  justice  we  wreak  havoc  and  Injustice 
We  violate  the  concept  of  individual  lib- 
erty upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Liberalism,  conservatism — let 
us  furget  the  conflict  of  namc-callint: 
and  reestabli.sh  a  philosophy  that  says 
we  are  individuals,  that  we  are  50  sov- 
ereign States. 

If  they  want  $1  J5  in  New  York  State, 
have  the  New  York  Legislature  pass  the 
$1.25  If  they  want  it  in  Alabama,  are 
there  not  enough  people  in  Alabama  who 
can  and  will  be  heard?  Have  you  for- 
feited the  re.spon.sibility  of  the  State  gov- 
ernmenLs?  Do  we  not  have  legal  chan- 
nels to  be  heard  within  our  States? 
This  is  the  jurisdiction  which  we  must 
reemphasizp  and  reiterate  in  a  day  when 
ideologies  are  in  total  conflict. 

We  do  not  defeat  total  collectivism  In 
the  world  with  a  gradual,  bit-by-bit  col- 
lectivi.sm  here  at  home.  We  say  we  are 
going  to  increase  purchasing  power  by 
setting  off  inflation.  We  say  $1  is  not 
enough  now.  That  may  be.  Why  is  it 
not  enough?  B(M;ause  it  is  inflation  that 
has  destroyed  the  value  of  the  dollar  as 
a  purchasing  entity.  So  we  pu.sh  it  to 
$1  25.  and  then  2  years  from  now  come 
back  and  say.  "It  is  not  enough."  So  we 
make  it  $1 .50  or  $2.  We  go  in  circles  and 
in  contradiction.  In  the  name  of  help- 
ing the  low-income  groups  we  set  off  an 
Inflation  spiral  that  hurts  them  above 
all.  We  further  destroy  the  value  of  the 
dollar  and  make  more  and  more  people 
dependent  on  government  for  subsist- 
ence. 
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We  have  established  a  ."subcommittee 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor to  study  the  effects  of  automation, 
and  then  we  come  in  with  proposals  like 
this  one  which  only  speed  up  automation. 
I  have  talked  with  men  In  my  own  dis- 
trict and  elsewhere.  Based  on  these 
conferences,  I  know  that  if  this  goes 
through  they  will  l)€  forced  to  step  up 
automation  and  increase  the  impact  of 
automation  and  its  temporary  disloca- 
tion of  employmerit.  Again  I  say  we 
are  going  in  circles  and  in  contradiction. 

There  is  a  question  of  constitution- 
ality involved  in  ti^ie  dollar  volume  ap- 
proach advocated  here.  One  gentleman 
says  there  is  and  the  other  says  there 
is  not.  Obviously  there  is  a  question. 
We  substitute  for  the  formula  of  inter- 
state commerce  the  formula  of  dollar 
volume.  This  change  is  made  along 
with  others,  exemptions  for  this  and 
that,  because  one  gi  oup  has  more  pres- 
sure and  better  lobbies;  because  this 
group  or  that  apparently  controls  more 
votes  politically.  Minority  view  though 
it  may  be,  I  still  hold  that  "that  governs 
best  which  governs  least"  on  a  Federal 
level.  I  shall  so  speak,  I  shall  so  vote, 
I  shall  so  dedicate  my  time. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Frkuhghuysbm]. 

Mr.  FRELmOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  all  heard  expressed  here 
very  eloquently  the  very  different  views 
of  Members  on  this  legislation.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  we 
are  f»\ced  with  a  vei-y  controversial 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  perhaps  at 
the  outset  I  should  make  my  own  posi- 
tion clear. 

I  believe  and  have  so  stated  over  the 
past  few  years  that  we  should  have  a 
moderate  increase  in  our  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  and  also  that  there  should 
be  a  suitable  extension  of  coverage.  I 
should  add  also  at  the  outset  that  I 
voted  against  this  bill  as  it  was  reported 
from  the  committee.  Why,  one  may  ask, 
why  did  I  do  so?  Why  am  I  unenthusl- 
astic  about  the  sp>eciflc  provisions  of  this 
bill?  I  should  like  to  mention  first  the 
so-called  escalator  provision.  The  chief 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Roosevelt],  has  de- 
scribed this  as  a  $1.25  minimum  bill.  It 
is.  of  course,  not  quite  accurate  so  to 
describe  It.  They  are  suggesting  an  in- 
crease to  $1  15.  and  then  in  2  years'  time 
an  increase  to  $1.25. 

In  a  sense.  I  suppose,  it  can  be  said 
tiiat  we  are,  if  we  should  enact  this  pro- 
ix)sal,  thereby  discharging  campaign 
promises  made  last  year,  and  platform 
pledges  made  last  year.  Nonetheless  I 
fail  to  see  why  there  is  any  justification 
for  this  Congress  to  attempt  to  legislate 
matters  which  more  appropriately 
should  come  before  us  at  a  later  time. 

During  the  brief  testimony  on  this  bill 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  me  and  the  quo- 
tation is  on  page  55  of  the  hearings. 
specifically  opposed  an  immediate  in- 
crease to  $1.25  for  two  reasons.  He  rec- 
ognized the  adverse  side  effects  which 
might  result,  and  he  referred  to  the  obli- 
gation of  taking  a  balanced  view  with 


respect  to  this  whole  question.  Well,  if 
Mr.  Goldberg  expressed  then  a  reason- 
able point  of  view,  why  would  it  not  be 
reasonable  to  take  a  look  at  a  future 
date  of  what  future  increases  and  future 
extensions  we  should  make  in  this  legis- 
lation? 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
if  we  do  not  do  it  now.  it  may  be  difficult 
for  us  to  do  it  later.  But.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  are  legislating  in  the  dark 
without  any  possibility  of  knowledge  as 
to  what  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  will  be  2  years  from  now,  if  we 
attempt  to  make  mandatory  an  increase 
of  any  amount.  If  this  approach  is  log- 
ical and  wise,  we  might  just  as  well  au- 
thorize still  further  increases  and  still 
further  extensions  5  years  from  now  or. 
perhaps,  10  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
not  the  course  of  wisdom.  The  chair- 
man of  our  full  committee  has  said  we 
have  had  masses  of  testimony,  and  he 
brought  here  to  the  well  the  volumes  of 
the  hearings  which  have  been  held  since 
1949  on  this  general  subject  to  justify 
the  wisdom  of  what  this  committee  is 
now  proposing.  Well,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  out  of  all  these  mountains  of 
hearings,  we  have  precious  little  this 
year.  True,  we  have  a  volume  of  some 
600  pages  incorporating  the  views  of  a 
grand  total  of  11  witnesses  on  this  very 
tremendous  and  very  controversial  sub- 
ject. In  addition,  there  was  bulky  tes- 
timony— printed  statements  by  various 
other  groups.  The  fact  that  we  have 
gone  over  a  lot  of  this  ground  before  and 
have  even  passed  legislation  in  previous 
years  is  no  excuse  for  our  committee 
skimping  on  its  responsibility  to  take  a 
direct  look  at  the  testimony  and  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  both  for  and 
against  this  bill. 

We  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dent]  mention  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  representative 
groups  have  been  In  informal  discussions 
with  us  as  individual  Members. 

He  suggests  that  as  a  result  of  those 
informal  meetings  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  law  which  make  this 
meritorious  legislation.  In  my  opinion 
that  is  a  very  poor  way  to  legislate.  In 
the  first  place,  the  "we"  who  make  the 
decisions  which  result  in  the  changes  in 
the  legislation  are  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt], 
or  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent],  or  perhaps  some  Re- 
publican. However,  the  "we"  is  not  the 
committee,  sitting  as  a  legislative  body 
with  direct  responsibility  for  producing 
sound  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FR.KT .TNGHUYSEN.     Briefly. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  only  want  to  say  that 
there  were  rK>  changes  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  meeting.  If  the  gentleman 
will  remember,  I  asked  a  question  of  the 
six}nsor.  That  brought  out  the  fact  that 
no  change  was  made  in  the  law.  What 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosbvxlt]  wanted  was  a  clarification  of 
the  law  for  the  record.  There  was  no 
change  made  by  anybody  but  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  thinks 
so,  because  I  am  just  about  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  committee  which  was  proposed  to  me 
in  this  infoi-mal  way.  This  amendment 
incidentally  was  accepted  unanimously 
by  the  committee,  although  I  had  no 
clear  view  in  my  own  mind  whether  the 
amendment  I  was  offering  was  meri- 
torious or  not.  For  anyone  to  say  that 
no  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of 
these  informal  pressures  is  simply  not 
to  state  the  truth. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  yield 
in  a  moment. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  language  on 
page  43  of  the  committee  bill  beginning 
on  line  13  and  going  through  line  20.  It 
refers  to  a  limit  of  overtime  exemption 
for  certain  laundries.  I  read  the 
language : 

Provided  further.  That  this  exemption 
shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  ot  any  such 
establishment  which  has  an  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  of  $350,000 
or  more  and  which  is  engaged  in  substantial 
competition  in  the  same  metropolitan  area 
with  an  establishment  leas  than  60  per  cen- 
tum of  wiiose  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of 
such  serTices  Is  made  within  the  State  in 
which  it  is  located; 

I  assiune  that  some  Members  know 
what  the  language  means.  They  may 
also  know  if  it  will  be  satisfactory  to 
the  enterprises  which  would  be  affected 
if  it  is  incorporated  into  law.  All  I  know 
is  that  a  Member  of  Congress  sent  me 
a  letter  saying  that  this  language  should 
be  retained  in  the  legislation.  I  hope 
it  will  be  beneficial. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  provision 
was  in  the  bill  as  originally  introduced 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  F\)r  some  reason  it 
was  taken  out  during,  I  suppose,  the 
deliberations  of  the  subcommittee.  As 
a  result  of  my  inquiry  about  the  wisdom 
of  including  such  language  in  the  bill 
there  was  a  brief  discussion  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
laundries  in  the  District  of  Colimibia 
which  are  presently  handicapped  com- 
petitively by  laundries  which  operate 
either  in  Virginia  or  in  Maryland  and 
which  are  exempt  from  overtime  provi- 
sions under  the  present  law.  This  addi- 
tional protection  was  suggested  as  im- 
portant for  the  laiuidries  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  so  they  would  not  be  at  an 
undue  handicap  if  there  should  be  a 
further  increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
law. 

I  am  certainly  no  exjjert  in  the  field 
of  what  constitutes  reasonable  competi- 
tion for  laundries.  I  cannot  be  certain 
whether  we  should  provide  some  addi- 
tional protection  for  laundries  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  compared  with 
laundries  in  the  nearby  States.  I  sim- 
ply raised  the  question  in  committee  as 
to  why  it  had  been  deleted.  There  was 
relatively  quick  agreement  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  the  language,  so 
it  was  incorporated  in  the  bilL  If  it  was 
a  good  provision  why  had  it  been  de- 
leted?    Has  there   been   any   thorough 
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exploration  of  the  effect  of  the  provi- 
sion? 

This  Is  what  I  call  an  unwise  way  to 
legislate.  Perhaps  It  Is  better  that  some- 
thing was  done  in  committee  than  to 
have  it  done  on  the  floor.  Nonetheless, 
what  we  are  about  to  do  here  on  the 
floor  is  probably  to  abandon,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  the  committee  bill 
and  to  accept  a  major  alternative 
This  is  probably  what  should  be  done. 
If  we  do.  it  will  be  proof  that  we  as 
members  of  the  committee  have  not 
performed  our  own  respon^^ibilities 
adequately. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [  After  counting  1  Seventy-eight 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

(Roll  No.  24  I 

Anderson,  ni.  Burrlaon.  Va  Rabaut 

Auchincloaa  Harrey.  Ind.  Riven.  8  C. 

B*ker  BoUflald  SiaJc 

Barrett.  Pa.  Ikard  Smith.  Mikk. 

Breeding  Kllbum  Spence 

Buckley  Kllfore  Springer 

Caiiill  Undaay  Steed 

Coad  IfeOonoush  Thompson.  La. 

Curtis.  Mass.  MeVey  Vinson 

Daddarlo  Masnuaon  WUaon.  Ind. 

Davis.  Tenn.  »*n.f>«  Wright 

POK&rty  Ifonac^Q  Zelenko 

H»U  O'Konakl 

Harris  Oatners 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Sc>eaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Waltir,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  HR.  3935,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  390  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quonmi.  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Oooiwixl. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  stand  here  as 
a  Member  who  voted  to  report  out  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  I  was  in  favor  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.  I  am  in 
favor  of  it  today.  But  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  some  aspects  of  this  particu- 
lar committee  bill  that  I  think  are  im- 
portant for  us  to  understand  before  we 
act  on  such  legislation. 

When  I  voted  to  report  this  bill  out 
I  voted  to  do  so  with  one  major  reserva- 
tion. I  said  I  could  not  vote  for  it  unless 
certain  defects  were  cured,  particularly 
the  dollar  volume  test  of  Federal  juris- 
diction. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  dubious  pleasure 
for  a  Republican  of  following  Candidate 
Kennedy  around  the  country  on  the 
Nixon  Truth  Sqxiad;  and  as  you  all  know, 
one  of  the  major  Issues  Mr.  Kennedy 
talked  about  was  the  $1.25  minimum 
wage.  I  almost  cmme  home  with  ulcers 
from  listenlnff  to  him  talking  on  this 
Issue  in  one  jriaee  after  another  to  large 


crowds.  He  would  start  out  by  saying: 
"Mr.  Nixon  thinks  $1  25  is  extreme.  h»^ 
thinks  it  is  excessive.  Do  you  think  $1  25 
minimum  wage  is  excessive?"  And  the 
crowd  would  chorus  back.     No!  No!" 

That  happened  time  after  time:  in 
Scranton.  h'a  :  Muncie.  Ind  :  Carbondale, 
111.;  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  out  m  the 
Far  West— $1.25  minimum  wane  now. 

Let  me  ;ive  you  some  direct  quotes 
from  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  last  fall  about  this  $1  25  minimum 
wage.  In  Pocatello.  Idaho,  on  September 
6.  1960.  he  was  talkinn  about  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  at  the  end  he  made 
reference  to  minimum  wage  I  quote 
Candidate  Kennedy : 

Prom  repc  rt-s  I  have  reiK!  they  evidently 
HgreeU  to  h^.ve  the  Him.«e  go  to  conference 
on  mlnlmunr.  wage  unly  becau.se  they  under- 
stood that  t.he  House  conferees  W(tuld  not 
budge  from  :he  House  bu:.  which  wa.s  $1  IS. 
dnd  hopelessly  Inadequate 

In  Charleston.  W.  Va  ,  on  September 
19.  1960.  Candidate  Kennedy  said: 

The  bill  f  >r  91  25  pa.s^ed  the  .Senate  by  .i 
vote  of  2  t<)  1  It  failed  in  the  House  of 
R-spresentat.ves  by  12  votes  We  went  tn 
Conference  m  the  House  and  Senate  and  tried 
to  get  an  adjustment  We  were  infurmed 
In  the  Conference  that  if  we  pa.-.aed  the 
$1  25  an  hour   it   would   be   vetoed 

In  Amsterdam.  NY  .  on  September  29. 
1960,  Candidate  Kennedy  said: 

I  thln)c  'his  atlminlstratlon  should  pa.vi 
a  mlnlmun,  wage  of  $125  an  hour  |Ap- 
plause  I  r.le  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  un  .N4 mday  ninh*  s  television  sh.jw 
suid  that  II  25  an  hour  w.is  extreme.  II  25  an 
h'Ur  belni?  $oO  a  vieek  Yuu  will  get  th.ii 
under  my  ^:l:  which  «.-,ts  con.iidered  extrenx- 
In  1960  What  Is  extreme  ab.  .ut  thaf  I 
want  sometxxly  m  the  Senate  or  the  Hout.e 
to  live  on  M  25  at  a  time  when  the  Bure.iu 
of  Labor  S*atlntlcs  says  a  single  woman  to 
even  survive  in  an  urban  center  of  the  United 
State*.  It  .-oets  her  »o2  a  weefc  Yet  the 
average  wa^e  for  laundry  wumen  i.  five  large 
cities  of  the  United  Suites  is  M  cents  an 
h<3ur.   and    'or   a   48-h  lur   week 

I  believe  in  1125  minimum  wage  and  I 
think    the    next    Congress   sho.ild    pass    it 

Candidate  Kennedy  on  October  9, 
1960: 

I  come  Jom  a  party  which  believes  In  a 
»1  25  nunirnum  wage       iAppluu.se  \ 

On  October  12  Candidate  Kennedy 
said: 

I  don't  W.id  a  [)arty  which  believes  *1  25  an 
hour  18  ex'.reme  Mr  Nixon  said  that  on 
the  debate  a  week  agi i 

On  October  19,  quutiiig  Candidat*' 
Kennedy : 

We  foug.1t  m  the  last  Omgrene  f.)r  a  bill 
to  provide  tl  25  minimum  wage  for  res- 
Uiuranl  employees,  retail  .st<-)res  and  all  the 
rest  Mr.  Slxon  says  it  Is  extreme  I  don  t 
think  •1.2J  an  hour  for  somebody  who  works 
In  a  buslni-ss  which  makes  |1  million  a  year 
Is  an  extreme  wage,  living  In  New  York. 
Whlttler.    Calif  .   or   Boston.    Mass 

On  October  28.  quoting  Candidate 
Kennedy : 

Anyone  who  believes  that  a  minimum  wage 
of  11.25  Is  extreme.  Mr    Nlxun  Is  your  man. 

These  (luotes  are  direct  quotes. 
Mr.  BAILEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man s  vote  to  report  the  bill  out  of  the 
committee,  shall  we  get  the  impression. 
your  colleagues  on  the  committee,  that 
.some  of  this  talk  about  the  now  President 
Kennedy  when  hf  was  a  candidate  might 
have  rubbed  off  on  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  OOODELL  Maybe  that  is  the 
e.xplanation.  I  will  not  comment  on  it.  I 
iiave  been  in  favor  of  a  minimum  wage 
for  a  long  while  before  I  started  foUow- 
inii  Candidal*'  Kennedy. 

Mr  BAILEY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  vote 

Mr.  OOODELL  Now,  we  come  to  tho 
87th  Congre.ss  with  President  Kennedy 
not  Candidate  Kennedy.  President  Ken- 
nedy sends  up  to  the  Congress  not  a 
minimum  wage  law  for  $1.25  an  hour 
but  for  $1  15  an  hour,  exactly  what  Mi 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Ei.senhower  last  year  pro- 
l)osed.  and  Mr.  Kennedy  could  have  had 
It  in  conference  had  he  been  willing  to 
accept  it.  At  that  time  he  said.  "No,  it 
IS  totally  inadequate,  it  is  cruel  and  it 
is  Just  a  miserable  approach  to  the 
minimum  wage  problem  " 

In  the  subcommittee  we  considered  the 
question  as  to  when  the  $1.25  an  hour 
should  become  effective.  When  it  got 
to  the  full  committee  we  proposed  that 
it  go  into  efTect  1  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment,  that  It  start  at  $1  15  and  then 
go  m  1  year  to  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  25 
an  hour 

This  was  uo.ng  to  come  out  of  the  full 
committee.  I  think  I  can  say  advisedly 
with  $1  25  cfTective  1  year  from  now 
when  lo  and  behold  we  received  a  letter 
from  Kennedy  s  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
which  I  quote 

During  the  jiast  several  days  we  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  given  very  care- 
ful conslderatmn  and  further  study  to  all 
of  the  economic  Implications  of  this  accel- 
erated program  for  reaching  the  highest 
minimum  wage  rate  a  year  earlier  than  orig- 
inally proposed  In  view  of  the  many  fact/ir> 
involved  and  after  a  realistic  appraisal  or 
the  entire  situation.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  m.i\ 
find  It  possible  to  reconsider  this  decision 
and  restore  the  original  three  step  approach, 
a.s  outlined  al:>ove.  or.  If  considered  mor«> 
desirable  adopt  a  tw  o  step  approach  that  Is 
a  minimum  wage  of  Si  15  for  2  year«  and  -t 
mon'hs  after  the  date  of  enactment  and  .i 
minimum   wage  of   SI  25  thereafter 

With  this  direct  word  from  President 
Kennedy's  emissary,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  $125  minimum 
wage  for  2'j  years  I  might  say  that 
this  "very  careful  consideration  and 
study  of  the  economic  implications"  of 
$1  25  minimum  wage  came  just  a  little 
bit  late  for  President  Kennedy.  He 
might  of  thought  of  that  during  the 
campaign  when  he  exhorted  for  $1  2,5 
an  hour  immediately. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  It  not 
true  also  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg specifically  recommended  against 
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the  suggestion  by  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Powell!,  that  we  have  an 
immediate  increase  to  $1.25? 

Mr  OOODELL.  Yes.  he  did.  He  also, 
fiom  what  he  sent  up  here,  left  out  the 
restaurant  workers  that  he  mentioned 
ill  one  of  the  quotations  I  gave  you  in 
the  campaign.  But,  it  would  appear 
from  all  of  this  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  being  a  candidate  for 
President  and  being  President.  If  you 
arc  a  candidate.  $1.15  an  hour  minimum 
wage  is  cruel  and  inadequate.  If  you 
are  President.  $1.15  minimum  wage  is 
fine  and  it  will  help  everybody. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L:tntleman  yield? 

Mr  OOODELL.  I  yie.d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 

Mr  BAILEY  Can  >ou  cite  an  in- 
stance in  which  President  Kennedy  has 
changed  his  position  on  minimum  wage? 

Mr.  OOODELL  I  think  everything  I 
have  said  here  indicates  that  he  has 
changed  his  position.  All  last  fall  Can- 
didate Kennedy  was  for  $1.25  now,  im- 
mediately. Two  years  from  now  is  not 
SI  25  now. 

Mr  BAILEY  The  legislation  that  we 
arc  considering  today  will  give  us  $1.25 
minimum  but  not  in  1  year. 

Mr  OOODELL.  Two  and  a  half  years 
from  now. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Please  do  not  leave  the 
impression  that  he  has  deserted  his  po- 
.'^:tlon  on  the  $1.25. 

Mr  OOODELL.  If  I  have  not  left 
that  impression,  then  I  have  failed  com- 
pletely in  what  I  am  talking  about  here. 

Now.  another  point.  We  are  essenti- 
ally today  considering  the  Ayres  sub- 
stitute as  contrasted  with  the  Kennedy 
proposal  that  came  oat  of  committee. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
constitutional  issues  involved.  A  little 
earlier  sometxKly  said  the  five-store  ap- 
proach was  arbitrary.  I  might  say  that 
tlie  five  stores  are  recognized  in  the 
trade,  the  retail  trade,  as  the  point  where 
a  chain  begins.  That  is  where  the  five- 
store  theory  came  fron..  In  other  words. 
five  stores  or  more  is  considered  to  be 
a  chain. 

Now.  one  of  my  colleagues  earlier 
quoted  Secretary  of  Liibor  Mitchell  tes- 
tifying last  year  that  the  five-and-two 
formula  for  interstate  commerce  was 
unworkable.  And,  I  m.ght  point  out  that 
that  testimony  came  before  the  Ayres 
substitute  was  perfectt.>d,  and  that  those 
imperfections  that  were  in  it  have  been 
rorrected.  He  was  worried  about  pos- 
sible wholesale  evasion  under  the  five- 
two  formula.  There  is  no  claim  now 
that  there  will  be  an  evasion  under  the 
present  substitute  to  be  considered. 

But.  what  are  the  implications  of  this 
$1  million  volume  sales  test?  When 
Secretary  Goldberg  ai)t>eared  before  our 
committee  I  asked  him:  "Can  you  think 
of  any  retail  store  that  would  not  come 
under  your  definition  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  act  if  you  eliminate  the  $1  million?" 
And  he  said,  "No,  I  cannot.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  they  are  all  in  interstate 
commerce." 


Now,  the  implications  of  this  are  very 
clear,  that  if  we  once  establish  the  $1 
million  test  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  finished  as  far 
as  local  and  State  jurisdiction  over  any 
of  these  small  enterprises  is  concerned, 
because  all  they  will  have  to  do  from 
that  point  on  is  to  reduce  this  SI  mil- 
lion figure. 

I  have  debated  with  many  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  bill  on  national  networks 
and  in  practically  every  instance  when 
I  brought  this  up  they  admitted  that 
it  is  their  intention  to  start  lowering 
this  $1  million  figure  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  And,  when  Senator  Kennedy  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt  1  originally  introduced  their 
bills,  they  put  the  figure  at  $500,000;  not 
$1  million.  So.  anybody  in  the  retail 
busine.ss  or  service  business  that  thinks 
they  are  protected  by  this  act  and  ex- 
empt because  they  do  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion business  today,  they  better  take 
another  close  look,  because  they  are  left 
out  only  for  the  moment.  And,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr.  Roose- 
VELTl — I  am  sorry  he  is  not  on  the  floor 
and  I  hesitate  to  use  his  name  when  he 
Is  not  here — when  he  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  day  before  yester- 
day he  said  that  next  year  he  felt  we 
ought  to  give  immediate  consideration 
to  bringing  in  the  hotel  worker^;  and  re- 
evaluating this  whole  thing. 

So  it  is  not  going  to  be  very  Jong 
before  we  start  revising  it  all  over  again 
and  probably  lowering  the  million  dollar 
figure. 

There  is  a  technical  aspect  of  this  bill 
to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  It 
may  sound  rather  innocuous  but  I  think 
it  is  very  important.  The  committee  bill 
changes  the  enforcement  provisions  that 
presently  obtain  on  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation. Under  present  circumstances  if 
a  man  is  not  paid  a  minimum  wage  or 
if  he  fails  to  get  his  overtime  pay,  when 
it  is  discovered,  he  has  a  right  to  sue  his 
employer  and  get  double  damages  for 
the  amount  of  back  wages  that  he  was 
not  paid.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  not 
satisfied  with  this.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  when  an  employee  sues  his  em- 
ployer, if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decides 
that  he  also  wants  to  sue  and  steps  into 
the  suit  then  the  employee's  case  is  im- 
mediately terminated  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  sues  the  case  for  him.  Under 
the  present  law  there  is  a  requirement 
that  no  employee  can  be  made  a  plaintiff 
in  a  suit  unless  he  gives  his  consent  to 
whomever  tries  to  sue  for  him.  That  is 
eliminated  under  the  conunittee  bill. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  able  to  go 
in  himself  and  sue  at  any  time,  take  over 
the  lawsuit.  Or  sue  by  himself,  regard- 
less of  the  desires  of  the  employee  he  is 
suing  for. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about 
the  big  department  stores  in  single  cities 
that  would  be  left  out  of  this  bill,  the 
substitute  bill,  because  they  do  not  have 
five  establishments  and  they  do  not  op- 
erate in  two  or  more  States.  This  is  a 
very  false  issue,  in  my  opinion.  I  have 
before  me  a  list  of  the  largest  department 
stores  in  this  country  and  they  always 


use  them  as  the  awful  example.  J.  L. 
Hudson  of  Detroit  pays  a  minimum  wage 
today  of  $1.15  and  they  will  not  be  af- 
fected at  all  by  this  bill. 

Emporium  Capwell  of  San  Francisco 
today  pays  $1.25  minimum  wage. 

Thrifty  Drugs.  Los  Angeles,  pays  a 
minimum  wage  of  $2.20.  None  of  these 
stores  here  pay  less  than  $1.15  minimum 
wage  today. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  gentleman  in  from 
Rochester,  N.Y..  and  asked  him  what  the 
seven  or  eight  large  stores  in  his  area, 
department  stores,  paid  as  a  minimum 
wage.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  paid  less 
than  $1.25  an  hour.  So  this  is  just  a 
false  issue  brought  up  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  going  to  cover  the  small 
people  and  leave  out  the  big  ones,  that 
the  employees  of  those  large  establish- 
ments will  be  unprotected  and  go  on 
getting  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  How  would  this  affect 
laundries — the  administration  bill? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  another  very 
interesting  point.  The  committee  bill 
would  include  laundries  if  they  do  over 
$1  million  business  a  year,  provided  that 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  their  busi- 
ness is  commercial.  The  tricky  thing 
here  is  that  most  of  our  small  laundries 
today,  in  order  to  survive,  have  taken  up 
the  business  of  servicing  restaurants, 
and  hotels.  They  have  done  that  in 
quite  large  proportions  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  they  can  do  to  keep  their  head 
above  water  economically. 

Those  laundries,  regardless  of  volume 
of  sales,  will  be  covered  under  the 
committee  bill  if  more  than  one-fourth 
of  their  volume  is  this  type  of  commercial 
business. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  in  our  State  of  New  Jersey  the 
only  laundries  that  will  be  covered  are 
those  that  are  unionized  at  the  present 
time  and  where  the  employees  are  get- 
ting substantially  above  the  minimiun 
wage  in  this  bill.  The  nonunion  laun- 
dries, that  are  taking  away  business 
from  the  unionized  laundries,  are  not 
covered  and  will  have  a  further  advan- 
tage over  the  union  laundries  to  the  det- 
riment of  the  union  workers  in  the  union 
laundries. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  could  very  well 
be  the  case.  I  do  not  know  the  New 
Jersey  situation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GOODELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  like  to  clarify  this.  They 
are  covered  if  they  do  over  $1  million 
worth  of  business.  Then  the  ones  that 
do  25  percent  in  commercial  business 
that  are  now  under  the  law  continue 
the  coverage.  The  others  that  are 
covered  are  those  that  are  in  substan- 
tial competition  with  those  now  covered 
in  the  same  metropolitan  area  that  do 
more  than  $250,000  worth  of  business. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the 
language  the  gentleman  refers  to.    The 
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fact  is  that  virtually  all  the  small  laun- 
dries will  be  covered  if  they  do  over  25 
percent  commercial  work.  Virtually  all 
of  them  satisfy  the  stipulation  about 
which  the  gentleman  is  speaking,  about 
bems  in  competition  with  such  other 
laundries. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  what  the  situation  regarduv^  laun- 
dries is  under  the  so-called  Kitchin- 
Ayres  substitute. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  Kitchin-Ayres 
substitute  will  leave  them  nnht  where 
they  are,  most  of  them  exempt 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     I  yield 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  was  very- 
much  interested  in  the  gentleman  s 
statement  predicting  that  this  action 
here  is  only  a  forerunner  of  what  ac- 
tion next  year  might  be  as  far  as  cov- 
erage is  concerned.  I  call  altonlion  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor's  prepared  .stale- 
ment  before  the  committee  which  ap- 
pears on  page  25  of  the  hearings,  where 
he  says — 

In  fact,  protection  under  the  present  law 
la  denied  to  some  30  million  men  and  women 
In  private  industry.  But  I  alat^  realize  that 
we  have  to  procr«as  step  by  step,  sometimes 
haitlngly.  to  acbleve  the  acts  original 
purposes. 

I  presume  from  that  statement,  and  I 
might  ask  the  gentleman's  comment  on 
it.  that  the  Secretary  is  making  quite 
clear  that  in  his  opinion,  at  any  rate, 
and  incidentally  contrary  to  the  facts. 
the  original  purposes  of  the  act  were 
complete  coverage,  and  that  is  the  ob- 
jective toward  which  he  intends  to  take 
us  if  he  has  his  way. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  might  state  in  that 
connection  that  I  am  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  coverage  today,  but  I  want 
to  accomplish  the  extension  by  a  way 
which  wUl  guarantee  that  our  purely 
local  enterprises  which  should  come  un- 
der local  and  State  laws  wLU  be  regulated 
by  local  and  State  governments,  not  the 
Federal  Government.  If  we  accept  this 
volume-dollar  sales  test  feature,  they 
are  clearly  going  step  by  step  right  down 
to  the  local  store,  regardless  of  size. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  shall  take 
the  floor  tomorrow,  if  I  am  granted  time, 
and  I  think  I  will  be  yielded  time,  to  ex- 
pound the  economic  theory  of  a  mini- 
mum wage.  It  never  was  intended  to  be. 
in  fact,  it  wiU  badly  damage  it  if  it  is 
made  a  complete  coverage.  That  is  not 
the  theory,  and  tomorrow  I  will  speak 
about  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman 100  percent. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  able  statement.  It  is  very 
obvious  from  his  statement  that  he 
knows  what  this  legislation  Is  about  and 
knows  the  problems  that  are  involved. 


Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: In  spite  of  all  of  the  statements 
that  were  made  in  the  last  campaign, 
certain  efforts  that  were  made  to  enact 
at  that  time  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.23. 
IS  it  the  pentleman's  clear  impressu>n 
now  that  by  reason  of  the  consideration 
of  the  w.Mole  economic  situation,  and  all 
the  other  factors  involved,  the  adminis- 
tration i.ow  thinks  that  a  15-rent  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wa  ;c  at  this  time 
IS  sufficient? 

Mr  G<X)DEIJ,  I  do  not  think  there 
i.*!  any  qu<'stion  about  that  on  the  record 

Mr  II.\LLECK  On.-  further  ques- 
tion Of  course,  the  committee  bill  does 
provide  for  the  mcrea.se  to  $1  25  2  years 
and  4  moiths  aftf:  the  bill  btromos  law 
Does  the  gentleman  think  that  would 
justify  a  contention  at  th*-  momi  nt  that 
this  IS  a  till  for  $1  25  ralhrr  than  $1  IS' 

Mr  GOODEXL  The  best  way  to  an- 
.swer  tiiat  I  think  is  that  I  have  a  vision 
of  Candidate  Kennedy,  stai.dint:  in  front 
of  an  auilience  last  fall,  sayint:  I  am 
not  for  SI  25,  I  am  for  $1  15  and  you  will 
have  to  v.ait  2'j  years  for  >our  $1  25  " 
He  did  noi  do  that  It  was  a  lot  differt-nt 
He  said.  You  shoulc'  have  $1  25  an  hour 
now  ■■  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  $1  25 
minimum  wa.'^e  in  the  view  of  those  peo- 
ple Canddate  Ki-nnedy  promised  $1  25 
la.st  fall, 

Mr  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  further  ob.sorvation  That  as  a 
matter  o!  good  le«i.slative  practice,  we 
all  realize  2'j  years  from  now.  the  Lord 
wilkng.  the  Congre.ss  wil!  again  be  in  .ses- 
sion Wi  1  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me.  we  init^ht  better  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  what  the  minimum  wage 
ought  to  be  at  that  time  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Congre.ss  then  in  being 
at  that  time  and  for  us  to  legLslate  for 
the  pre.sent  as  far  as  the  minimum  wage 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  G*X)DELL  I  am  no^  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  e.scalator  but  I  do  favor 
a  $1.25  minimum  wa^'e.  and  I  think  it 
could  ve!-y  well  be  liandled,  if  we  are 
going  to  postpone  it  for  2'j  years,  in 
another  (Tontrre.ss. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  he 
differed  with  the  coverage  provi.sions  and 
that  he  favored  the  $1  25  minimum 
wage? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  in  favor  of  go- 
ing to  $1  25— yes. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michi^-an.  'When  the 
gentleman  was  a  member  of  this  so- 
called  truth  squad  last  fall,  following 
President  Kennedy  around,  did  he  tell 
the  people  he  thought  President  Ken- 
nedy was  right  on  that  point  and  that 
Mr.  Nixon  was  wrong? 

Mr.  CrOODELL.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  very  Interesting  display  of  this 
$1  25  minimum  wage.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportujilty  to  talk  about  what  I  was 
in  favor  of.  I  was  talking  about  what 
his  record  was  in  the  Congress  and  any 
contradictions  between  his  campaign 
and  his  record.    I  never  assailed  him  on 


this  point  because,  consistently  in  the 
Sep.ate  of  the  United  States,  he  stood  for 
a  $1  25  minimum  wage — but.  It  looks  dif- 
ferent apparently  when  you  get  into  the 
White  House 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  I  wish  the 
t;i:Uleman  had  undertaken  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a  ti'Uer  of  truth  and  had  told 
i'.is  audience  that  he,  him.<^elf,  felt  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  argument  was  correct 
and  that  Mr    Ni.xon's  was   incorrect. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
m  v 

Mr  GOODEIJ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  conclude  on  this  i.'sue  with 
yist  one  "-tatement.  If  we  adopt  the  vol- 
ume ."^ales  te.st  for  extension  of  coverapc 
m  this  min.mum  wage  law.  we  will  be 
( rcating  a  precedent  tliat  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us  not  just  in  minimum  wage 
lei'islaLion,  but  in  many  other  fields  be- 
cause we  will  be  acknowledging  therein 
that  all  any  kind  of  enterprise  has  to 
do  to  come  under  Federal  jurl.sdictlon 
is  to  make  a  million  dollars,  and  very 
SI  ion  after  we  acknowledge  that,  we  will 
carry  it  on  further  and  say — all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  make  $500,000  and  then 
$2jO,000  and  then  $100,000  and  then 
every  single  enterprise  m  the  country  is 
Koing  to  be  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 
As  much  as  I  favor  the  extension  of  the 
minimum  wacie  law.  I  will  not  go  along 
with  any  such  theory  of  the  extension 
of  coverage  under  that  law- 
Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
2)  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois !  Mr   PuriNSKi ' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues.  I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R. 
3935.  It  wa.s  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  which  wrote  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Roose- 
velt!, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  DtKTl,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr  Smith!,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr  AyresI.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr  HiESTANDl,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  for 
their  contributions  and  for  reporting  out 
what  I  think  Is  a  good  bill.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  here  about 
this  bill  being  rushed  through  the  com- 
mittee. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth  This  committee  in  this  ses- 
sion held  hearings  in  which  11  key  wit- 
nesses were  inten.sely  Interrogated.  The 
committee  read  more  than  100  state- 
ments presented  by  interested  parties 
both  for  and  against  the  legislation. 
And  this  same  committee  for  the  most 
part  last  year  in  March.  April,  and  May, 
for  3  long  montlis  held  exhaustive  hear- 
ings; and  I  daresay  they  were  about  as 
exhaustive  as  any  hearings  ever  held 
In  this  Congress.  Last  year  we  heard 
140  witnesses.  The  record  is  replete 
with  testimony  for  and  against  this  leg- 
islation. So  any  suggestion  that  this 
legislation  was  not  thought  out  by  the 
committee  or  had  not  taken  Into  con- 
sideration the  views  of  all  interested 
parties  is  just  torturing  the  truth. 

I  think  this  is  a  fair  blU.  This  bUl 
will  provide  additional  coverage,  addi- 
tional Income  for  some  4  3  million  people, 
Americans  who  are  not  now  covered  by 


fair  labor  standards;  and  it  will  bring 
an  Increase  to  $1.25  to  approximately 
2  million  people  who  now  are  and  have 
been  covered  since  1938. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  from  listening 
to  the  previous  speal;er.  that  the  very 
responsible  position  tt.ken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  suing  American  industry  2  years  to 
iid.iust  Itself  to  the  $1.25  standard,  is  be- 
coming very  irritating  to  our  Republican 
eolleatiues.  I  am  certain  they  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  President  ignore  the 
pi  oblems  of  American  .ndustry  in  adjust- 
iim  to  these  new  standards  by  requesting 
nil  immediate  Increas*'  to  $1.25  an  hour 
so  the  Republican.3  could  make  political 
hay  by  charging  Mr.  Kennedy  with  irre- 
sponsibility if  he  followed  their  prodding. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
C'toodeli  I  has  failed  to  point  out  in  this 
Republican  truth  squfd  which  followed 
Mr  Kennedy  during  the  campaign  that 
the  fundamental  issue  A'as  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy stood  for  $1.25  an  hour,  and  the 
previous  administration  constantly  came 
before  this  Congress  and  held  the  line  at 
only  $1  15.  The  fact  that  President 
Kennedy  has  said  he  is  willing  to  provide 
24  months  to  give  American  industry  an 
opix)itunity  to  adjust  itself  to  the  $1.25 
an  hour  minimum  Is  commendable.  It 
shows  the  kind  of  responsible  govern- 
ment the  President  has  promised  the 
American  people,  and  he  is  making  good 
on  that  pledge. 

You  might  ask.  why  Is  there  a  need 
for  this  legislation  at  this  time?  And  I 
think  it  is  a  perfectly  valid  question. 
This  Is  really  the  fundamental  question 
of  this  entire  controversy.  'When  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  adopted  In 
1938,  56  percent  of  the  American  labor 
force  was  engaged  in  production  and 
only  44  percent  of  the  American  labor 
force  was  engaged  in  services.  So  the 
Congress  in  1938  quite  properly  excluded 
the  .service  industries  from  coverage  and 
concentrated  on  industrial  production 
workers.  In  the  ensuing  22  years,  how- 
ever, America  has  experienced  a  revolu- 
tion and  we  find  thai  in  1960,  just  the 
reverse  is  true:  Only  43  percent  of  our 
labor  force  now  is  employed  in  produc- 
tion and  57  p>ercent  of  the  American 
labor  force  is  now  engaged  in  services 
which  are  not  covered  by  any  fair  labor 
standards, 

'We  have  in  this  country  today  8  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  earning  sub- 
.stantially  less  than  SI  an  hour.  How 
are  you  going  to  pro(;laim  to  the  world 
the  wonders  and  advantages  of  the  capi- 
talistic system  and  the  benefits  of  free 
enterprise,  when  we  have  to  admit  to 
the  world  that  there  are  Americans  in 
this  country  earning  substantially  less 
than  $1  an  hour?  We  should  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  bring  all  these  people 
up  to  at  least  the  $1  an  hour  standard. 
But  this  committee,  after  exhaustive 
hearings,  recognized  that  this  could 
not  be  done  at  this  time  and,  therefore, 
proposes  to  this  Congress  today  a  mod- 
erate bill,  but  a  bill  that  will  move  us 
forward  in  giving  every  American  an  op- 
portunity to  share  In  the  wealth  of  his 
Nation.     I  say  that  this  legislation  is 


very  necessary  at  this  time.  You  have 
constituents  and  I  have  constituents  who 
have  asked:  How  is  it  that  today  when 
we  have  the  largest  number  of  American 
people  employed  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  we  are  experiencing  the  worst 
recession  in  20  years?  This  is  indeed  a 
dilemma  that  many  Americans  rightful- 
ly question;  and  I  say  to  you  that  one 
reason  for  this  is  that  while  v.e  have 
been  increasing  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  labor  force  of  the  Nation. 
these  people  have  not  been  earning 
minimum  standards  with  which  to  in- 
crease their  consumer  power. 

And  even  though  statistically  they  are 
added  to  our  present  record  labor  force 
gainfully  employed,  doUarwise  they  are 
not  adding  enough  to  national  income  to 
stimulate  industry;  they  are  not  able  to 
provide  enough  increase  in  consumer 
purchasing  power  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  industry  rolling.  It  is  only  because 
we  feel  the  time  has  come  when  these 
people  should  be  brought  more  effec- 
tively into  the  consumer  stream  of  com- 
merce that  we  urge  adoption  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

You  cannot  have  economic  growth  in 
America  if  a  substantial  part  of  the  la- 
bor force  is  not  capable  of  participating 
in  the  consumer  needs  of  America.  It 
is  rather  interesting  to  me  that  on  both 
sides  of  this  aisle  we  support  the  con- 
cept that  the  American  farmer  must  be 
helped  and  we  spend  some  $9  billion  a 
year  helping  the  American  farmer  re- 
main in  the  consumer  stream  through 
various  farm  subsidies.  We  can  all  vis- 
ualize this,  yet  we  see  this  violent  debate 
today  because  we  are  trying  to  bring  the 
retail  and  service  employees  up  to  the 
same  standard  without  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

We  have  heard  statements  made  here 
that  because  we  are  in  a  recession  we 
should  not  consider  this  legislation  at 
the  present  time,  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  talk  about  fair  labor  standards 
when  we  have  5  million  Americans  un- 
employed. The  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  that  the  full  impact  of  this 
legislation  will  not  be  felt  until  1964, 
Those  presently  covered  will  reach  the 
$1.25  an  hour  plateau  in  the  summer  or 
fall  of  1963.  Those  who  will  newly  be 
covered  will  reach  their  $1.25  plateau 
by  the  summer  or  fall  of  1964. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  these  fig- 
ures. America  today,  if  the  Congress 
discharges  Its  respjonsibility,  is  on  the 
threshold  of  perhaps  the  greatest  peace- 
time prosperity  our  Nation  has  ever 
experienced. 

The  last  replacement  boom  on  durable 
goods  that  we  had  In  this  country  was 
in  1955.  According  to  reliable  figures, 
by  1962  there  is  going  to  be  a  demand 
for  hard  durable  goods  to  the  tune  of 
$62  billion;  by  1963  this  figure  Is  going 
to  increase  to  perhaps  $64  billion,  by 
1964  to  $67  billion,  and  by  1965,  at  the 
time  that  these  workers  are  all  reaching 
their  plateau  of  $1.25  an  hour,  at  a  time 
when  we  will  have  forged  Into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  coimtry  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  in  wages  for  consumer  goods. 


the  replacement  demand  for  durable 
goods  in  America  will  reach  $75  billion. 
These  figures  will  not  materialize  if  we 
do  not  let  the  American  labor  force  in 
the  retail  and  service  industries  partici- 
pate in  helping  fill  the  needs  of  this  re- 
placement boom. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  we  should 
recall.  Every  single  American  who  will 
benefit  by  this  legislation  is  in  that  eco- 
nomic class  today  where  every  single 
penny  he  gets  in  additional  salary  he  is 
going  to  plow  back  into  the  economy  of 
the  country.  We  are  not  talking  about 
people  who  are  buying  stocks  and  bonds, 
we  are  not  talking  about  people  who  are 
ama.ssing  .savings  in  banks;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  American  who  is  today 
struggling  to  provide  bare  necessities  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  if  we  give 
him  5,  10.  15,  20,  or  25  cents  an  hour 
more,  every  one  of  those  pennies  will 
go  back  into  shoes,  dresses,  washing  ma- 
chines, automobiles  and  the  home  he  Is 
trying  to  get  for  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily immediately.  These  are  the  people 
we  are  trying  to  deal  with  today. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  'Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  statistics  released  by 
the  Labor  Department  there  are  Indi- 
cated 76  major  distressed  areas  In  the 
country  and  that  In  February  they  were 
reporting  101  distressed  areas? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  am,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  reminding  us 
of  this. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  Is  right  In  his  prediction 
that  we  are  going  to  enjoy  a  prosperous 
econom.y  ahead,  and  whether  he  feels 
Congress  In  2  years  might  advocate  a 
substantial  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wage  because  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  country  would  justify  such  an  In- 
creeise  and  would  it  not  be  wise  to  wait 
until  that  time? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Congress  In  Its 
wisdom  may  want  to  do  that,  but  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  and  per- 
haps the  minority  leader  that  when  the 
question  was  raised  here  a  moment  ago 
about  legislating  for  a  future  Congress, 
the  gentleman  will  please  remember  that 
when  the  concept  of  minimum  standards 
was  adopted  in  1938,  Congress  provided 
25  cents  an  hour  Immediately,  30  cents 
an  hour  a  year  later,  and  then  It  pro- 
vided 40  cents  an  hour  to  go  Into  effect 
7  years  later,  or  In  1945.  And  there  was 
no  qualm  about  legislating  by  future 
Congresses  at  that  time.  I  say  that  we 
should  approve  the  committee  formula 
now.  If  some  future  Congress  wants  to 
give  them  more,  It  Is  up  to  that  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  some 
veiT  brief  questions? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  first  finish  my 
statement? 
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Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Just  this 
one  question.  If  the  President  acted 
responsibly  in  Advocating  an  increase  of 
no  more  than  $1.15  this  year,  did  he, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  act  irresponsibly  In  claim- 
ing that  he  waa  going  to  seek  $1.25  if 
he  should  be  elected? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
playing  on  words.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  President,  as  a  Senator 
and  a  candidate  for  ofBce,  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  he  believes  the  American 
workingman  Is  entitled  to  a  minimum  of 
$1  25.  and  he  has  kept  that  pledge 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Well,  the 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  could  certainly  be  playing  with  the 
American  people  if  he  did  not  mean  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  On  the  contrary,  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  the  real  Lssue 
in  that  campaign  was  the  Republican 
administration's  position  that  $1.15  is 
BUfflcient,  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  position 
waa  that  $1.25  was  the  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  And  the  po- 
sition of  the  present  administration  i.s 
that  $1.15  Is  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  this 
time?  

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  At  this  time,  but  you 
will  note  Mr.  Kennedy  has  not  receded 
from  his  plea  for  a  permanent  $1  25  an 
hour  in  24  months. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  What  Is 
wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Nothing  In  my 
opinion,  It  Is  a  responsible  position  by 
the  President.  I  do  not  care  to  yield 
any  further,  but  if  the  gentleman  wants 
to  ask  about  It  later.  I  will  t>e  happy  to 
debate  it  with  him. 

This  legislation  Is  aimed  primarily  at 
retail  establishments.  Our  opponents 
try  to  create  the  Impression  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  centralize  all 
business,  but  they  very  conveniently  fail 
to  tell  independent  businessmen  of 
America  that  they  will  have  a  $1  million 
cutoff  before  they  come  under  the  bill. 

My  times  does  not  permit  me  at  this 
time  to  read  this  statement,  but  here  Is  a 
statement  of  the  kind  of  material  and 
misinformatloa  being  sent  out  by  lobby- 
ists who  oppose  this  legislation.  One 
pamphlet  proclaims  that  merchants  will 
have  to  let  their  iintrained,  unskilled 
help  go  because  they  will  be  priced  out 
of  the  market  and  so  on.  Nothing  Is 
further  from  the  truth.  We  have  in  this 
country  1.8  million  retail  establishments. 
Now,  mind  you,  there  are  18  million  re- 
tail establishments  in  America.  This 
committee  bill  as  presented  to  the  House 
today  would  cover  only  100,000  of  these 
stores  owned  by  15.000  corporations. 
This  100,000  stores  out  of  18  milhon  in 
America  that  would  be  covered  under 
this  act  siphon  off  78  percent  of  all  the 
retail  business  in  America.  Now,  I  defy 
anytKxly  to  stand  here  and  teU  me  that 
he  is  for  the  small  independent  Ameri- 
can businessman  and  still  opposes  this 
concept  when  these  100,000  stores  owned 
by  the  large  chains  are  siphoning  off  78 
percent  of  all  the  retail  business  in  this 
country. 

We  have  In  our  bill,  and  quite  proper- 
ly, presented  a  provision  that  in  the 
small    communities    of     America — and 


these  are  the  communities  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  represent — where 
you  have  a  series  of  businesses  which  are 
excluded  from  this  bill  because  they  do 
below  $1  million  gross  annually,  if  there 
is  a  chalnstore  in  that  community 
which  does  less  than  $250,000  annual 
gross  volume,  even  though  the  rest  of 
his  chain  may  be  covered,  that  individ- 
ual store  would  be  excluded  from  cover- 
age along  with  the  Independent  mer- 
chan'-s.  We  had  te.stimony  before  the 
committee  that  if  a  chainstore  raises 
salary  .«;tandard.s.  all  those  who  may  not 
be  cc  vcred  will  have  to  voluntarily  meet 
thosr  standards  to  remain  competitive 
for  .'killed  help  In  small  communities. 
Our  rommittee  bill  provides  reliof  for  the 
individual  chainstore  if  it  is  a  member 
of  a  chain  consLsting  of  less  than  15 
stores.  There  Is  a  possibility  that  the 
committee  may  offer  a  further  amend- 
ment, to  spread  this  exemption  out  to  all 
chainstore*  in  small  communities  doing 
less  than  one-quarter  million  dollars 
RTom--  annually  regardle.ss  of  how  large 
the  chain  corporation  may  be 

We  have  heard  talk  here  about  vlolat- 
in?  some  fundamental  principles  when 
we  try  to  establish  the  concept  of  cover- 
age on  dollar  volume  Instead  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  t\\p  or  more  establishments  doing 
business  in  two  or  more  States  The  dol- 
lar volume  principle  Is  interwoven 
throughout  our  whole  philasophy  and 
concept  of  Government  There  Is  noth- 
ing new.  nothing  revolutionary,  no 
maeic  in  this  formula 

The  National  Uibor  Relations  B^ard  - 
and  my  colleagues  on  this  side  last  year 
voted  for  the  Landrum-OrlfBn  bill  which 
said,  among  other  things,  that  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  must  take 
jurisdiction  over  any  retail  establishment 
thai  doe.s  in  exce.ss  of  $500,000.  and  that 
the  National  lAbor  Relations  Board  mu.st 
take  Jurisdiction  over  any  industrial  es- 
tablishment that  does  In  excess  of  $50.- 
000  gross  annual  business.  You  were  the 
gentlemen  who  voted  for  tills  bill.  You 
supported  this  dollar-volume  concept  in 
labor-management  relatlorus.  Why, 
then,  is  there  any  dlfTerence  today  when 
we  suggest  that  the  same  formula  be 
applied  to  this  bilP 

The  Small  Business  Administration  — 
and  many  of  you  on  this  side  have  sup- 
ported it — is  set  on  dollar  volume  Many 
of  our  defense  contracts  are  given  pref- 
erential treatment  on  dollar  volume, 
gross  annual  dollar  volume.  And  .so  who 
is  to  .say  tliat  the  concept  of  dollar  vol- 
ume IS  unrelated  to  American  principle 
or  contrary  to  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples? 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  only 
way  you  are  going  t<i  save  the  American 
businessman  is  to  adopt  the  dollar-vol- 
ume principle  Let  us  see  what  has  been 
said  about  the  most  prominent  .substitute 
bill  being  discussed  here,  the  Kltchln- 
Ayres  bill  which  eliminates  the  dollar- 
volume  principle,  by  the  American  Re- 
tail Federation  which  has  among  its 
members  41  State  retail  associations  and 
29  national  retail  associations  These 
are  retailers,  the.se  are  the  people  who 
are  going  to  be  affected,  these  are  the 
people  who  know  retailing  better  than 
anyone  else      What  do  they  say? 


The  Kltchln-Ajrre*  bill,  which  would  cover 
a  r«tall  company  having  five  store*  in  two 
States,  La  baaed  on  a  concept  of  Interstate 
contmerce  which  Is  fallacious  In  Its  fuundu- 
tlon.  That  bill  seeks  to  create  a  new  con- 
cept of  what  Is  Interstate  commerce 

To  understand  this,  simply  look  In  the 
b<x)lt  entitled  •1060  Palrchlld's  Financial 
M.inual  of  Retail  Storea."  which  Is  published 
by  Falrchlld  imbllcatlous.  Inc  ,  in  New  York 
It  contains  financial  data  cm  retail  stores 
and  tells  which  companies  have  stores  In 
more  than  one  Slate.  Leaf  through  this 
ni.itui:tl  and  y<.>u  will  find  at  least  35  stores 
doing  a  total  of  $2  billion  In  annual  sales 
whl'h  would  not  be  covered  under  Kltchln- 
Ayres  In  It  are  at  least  four  companies  do- 
ing over  $1'X)  million  which  would  not  be  cov- 
ered, another  dcizen  doing  l>etween  $50  mil- 
lion and  HOC  million,  and  the  remainder 
between  tlO  million  and  $50  million. 

Contrast  the  above  stores  with  a  company 
vkhirh  would  be  co\treU —namely,  the  W  E 
Walker  Ob  .  of  Columbia,  Mise.  That  com- 
p.'iny  has  20  t*.^  30  stores  in  8  States  and  does 
a  total   volume  of  $2  million  to  $9   million 

Those  of  you  who  want  to  support  tlie 
Kitchin-Ayres  substitute  would  be  wise 
to  iKjnder  these  figures. 

You  are  gomg  to  exempt  under  this 
prmciple  of  five  or  more  stores  In  two  or 
more  States  a  western  corporation  that 
does  $2  billion  of  retail  business.  Yet 
you  are  going  to  put  under  coverage  a 
company,  because  it  crosses  State  lines, 
that  does  $2  or  $3  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness 

I  say  the  only  way  to  bring  justice  to 
the  A-Tiencan  busmessman  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  extend  this  coverage  Is  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  dollar  volume.  Thus, 
Indeed,  will  give  him  the  protection  he 
needs. 

Let  us  examine  the  most  frequently 
mentioned  complaint,  that  foreign  com- 
petition is  creating  such  a  problem  m 
America  that  we  cannot  have  a  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  at  this  time  because 
ttiese  American  businessmen  are  being 
hurt  by  foreign  competition.  I  accept 
that  concern.  I  am  Just  as  deeply  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  supported  the  theory  and 
concept  that  In  this  bill  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  tins  country,  as 
far  as  I  know,  we  have  given  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  right  to  conduct  an 
investigation  whenever  there  Is  a  com- 
plaint made  that  foreign  Imports  are. 
indtM?d.  hurting  American  retailing,  and 
upon  completion  of  this  Investigation 
he  IS  to  make  a  report  both  to  the  F*resi- 
dent  and  to  the  Congress,  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  figures  the  Congress  can  take 
appropriate  action.  I  think  we  have  met 
this  problem  In  our  committee  bill. 

We  talk  about  inflt-tlon.  One  of  the 
previous  speakers  mentioned  that  this 
bill  should  not  be  adopted  because  of  its 
inflationary  impact  on  the  economy  of 
tiic  Nation.  Figures  prepared  for  this 
committee  indicate  that  an  increase  to 
$1.15  for  those  presently  covered  would 
have  a  three-tenths  of  1  percent  Increase 
effect  on  the  total  wage  bill,  and  an  In- 
crease of  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  when 
the  increase  Is  to  $1  25  for  those  not 
covered. 

For  the  newly  covered,  the  4.3  million, 
the  increase  would  be  16  percent  in 
wages  at  $1  per  hour. 
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May  I  point  out  at  this  time  that  any 
\K  ay  you  look  at  this  legislation  the  net 
increase  in  wages  under  this  bill  would 
be  less  than  when  Congress  approved  an 
increase  to  $1  an  hour  in  1955. 

This  committee  has  worked  extremely 
hard.  The  committee  has  worked  very 
hard  to  try  to  bring  you  a  reasonable. 
moderate,  responsible  bill.  I  hope  we 
will  not  make  the  same  mistake  on  this 
leijislation  that  we  made  last  year.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
here  that  if  the  Democrats  had  gone 
along  last  year  we  would  have  had  $1.15 
already,  and  that  we  have  wasted  all 
this  time  But  these  folks  forget  that 
we  could  not  have  gone  to  $1.15  last  year 
on  the  Kitchin-Ayres  substitute  because 
;n  the  rush  of  araendmenLs  on  this  very 
floor  in  this  very  well  we  had  adopted  an 
amendment  that  would  have  excluded 
14  million  workers  who  had  been  covered 
under  this  legislation  .«;ince  1938. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
L-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  prefer  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  know  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  :o  make  a  misstatement. 
Since  the  gentl'fman  was  not  a  member 
of  the  confereni^e  committee,  he  perhaps 
does  not  realize  that  the  flr.st  thing  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference,  did  was  to  remove 
the  Smith  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSEH.  The  Rcntleman  will 
remember  also  that  under  the  parlia- 
mentary rules  cf  this  House  that  amend- 
ment could  not  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  AYRES.  The  amendment  was  re- 
moved In  the  ( onference  on  agreement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man further  identify  that  as  the  Frank 
Smith  amendment? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  wiU  be  very 
happy  to  identify  that  as  the  Frank 
Smith  amendment. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  following  day  when  that  mistake 
was  called  to  Uie  attention  of  the  House, 
th?  sponsor  of  the  amendment  had  made 
it  very  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
offering  such  an  amendment.  We  all 
aKreed  with  him  We  knew  he  did  not. 
All  I  am  pleading  now  is  that  when  we 
get  down  to  studying  this  bill,  let  us 
study  the  committee  bill,  but  let  us  not 
trv  to  write  this  complicated  legislation 
on  the  floor,  because  we,  indeed,  are  go- 
ing to  make  some  other  serious  mistake. 
We  did  last  year.  There  is  going  to  be 
debate  on  this  bill — there  should  be  de- 
bate. There  :s  going  to  be  disagree- 
ment— there  should  be  disagreement 
When  the  time  comes  that  the  Memben 
of  this  Congress  stop  disagreeing,  and 
start  thinking  in  a  single  cadence,  we 
will  have  lost  that  very  precious  com- 
modity which  distinguishes  us  from  all 
other  social  orders  as  free  Americans — 
the  right  to  be  different.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  after  thoughtful  consid- 
eratian  and  study  of  the  committee  bill, 
you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
committee  proposal  is  the  only  way  to 
help  more  Americans  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  their  Nation. 

Mr.  AYKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
statement  he  made  regarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Retail  Federation 
was  read  from  a  laborgram  dated  March 
20,  1961,  signed  by  James  G.  Michaux? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct.  I 
read  from  a  laborgram  dated  March  20, 
1961. 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr.  James  G.  Michaux 
is  the  same  gentleman  who  testified 
along  with  Mr.  Rowland  Jones  against 
the  committee  bill  against  any  extension 
of  the  minimum  wage  regardless  of  the 
name  of  the  bill  or  of  the  coverage.  If 
it  covered  any  retail  operations,  this 
association  is  against  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thought  though 
that  Ml.  Michaux  s  analysis  of  the 
Kitchin-Ayres  bill  was  a  great  deal  more 
devastating  than  anything  in  the  testi- 
mony he  presented  before  the  committee 
regarding  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  AYRES.  If  the  gentleman  would 
read  the  testimony,  found  on  page  250 
cf  the  hearings,  he  will  see  that  the 
American  Retail  Federation  represent- 
atives made  it  quite  clear  that  they 
wanted  no  part  of  extending  the  cover- 
age in  the  retail  field. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  they  made  it 
even  more  clear  in  this  laborgram  that 
they  disapprove  of  the  Kitchin-Ayres 
bill  to  a  substantially  greater  degrree. 

Mr.  AYRES.  And  the  reason  for  that 
was  tliey  realized  that  the  Roasevelt  bill 
was  losing  support  and  the  Kitchin- 
Ayres  bill  was  gainin[:,  and  now  they 
want  to  attack  it  too. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  Rentleman  does 
not  agree  with  the  retail  federation? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  do  not  agree  with  their 
position  that  the  so-called  Kitchin-Ayres 
substitute  would  be  at  all  detrimental  to 
the  retail  industry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  41  State  organiza- 
tions and  21  national  organizations  in  the 
retail  federation,  people  who  know  this 
business  very  well.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  their  analysis  of  the  Kitchin- 
Ayres  bill  which  indicates  the  inequities 
and  unfairness  that  it  presents  to  Ameri- 
can merchants  are  vastly  more  so  than 
any  problem  that  the  committee  bill 
might  pre.sent  to  them. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  At  the  very 
outset  of  his  discussion,  the  t^entleman 
paid  tribute  to  the  fairness  with  which 
our  committee  considered  the  very  many 
complex  questions  involved  in  legislation 
of  this  kind.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not 
there  were  3'^  days  of  direct  testimony 
this  year  in  connection  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct.  In 
my  (HJening  remarks,  I  said  as  far  as  di- 
rect testimony  was  concerned,  we  heard 
11  key  witnesses.  The  gentleman  will 
remember  this,  that  we  had  sent  a  mem- 
orandum or  a  letter  to  all  interested  par- 
ties adrising  them  that  if  they  had  any 
testimony  that  would  be  different  than 
their  testimony  last  year,  the  committee 


would  make  every  effort  to  hear  that 
testimony — so  the  statements  were  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  testimony.  But  the 
gentleman  will  also  recall  that  I  said  we 
heard  140  witnesses  over  a  3-month  pe- 
riod last  summer  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  printed  hearings  where  so  much 
of  the  testimony  was  Incorporated,  or  all 
of  the  testimony  was  Incorporated,  was 
not  through  direct  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  committee,  and  that  this 
testimony  was  not  available  to  the  full 
committ<?e  prior  to  our  reporting  out  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
describing  a  situation  that  I  am  not 
aware  of.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  had  access  to  all  the  testimony, 
both  oral  and  the  statements  presented 
to  the  committee,  and  I  was  guided  by 
that  testimony  in  evaluating  this  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  testi- 
mony was  not  available  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  statements  of 
these  respective  associations  were. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  state- 
ments may  have  been  available  in  the 
material  going  back  to  1949,  but  that  is 
still  not  making  it  available  in  such  a 
form  that  It  might  be  useful  to  us. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  just  what  effect  the  $1  mil- 
lion cutoff  would  have  on  the  retail 
merchants  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  would  like  to  read  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  committee  by  the 
organization  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Pitcinski],  just  referred  to, 
and  I  quote : 

Now  let  us  come  a  little  closer  to  honae. 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.  We  took  this  same  sit- 
uation and  went  on  West  Washington  Street 
In  Hagerstown.  Md.  There  are  26  stoj^es  In 
the  block.  Eighteen  would  be  covered  under 
the  $1  million  enterprise  test;  seven  would 
be  exempt.  The  18  covered  have  a  starting 
minimum  of  93  cents  and  the  7  exempt  have 
a  starting  minimum  of  83  cents. 

You  will  find  that  this  pattern  follows 
throughout  the  United  States.  When 
you  talk  about  trying  to  help  the  low  in- 
come worker  in  the  retail  field  when  you 
use  the  dollar  volume  test  you  will  find 
that  it  is  not  an  equitable  test  in  that 
respect:  but  the  main  thing  I  am  ob- 
jecting to  on  the  dollar-volume  test  is 
that  we  are  giving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  eventually  to 
cover  every  retail  establishment  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Saffridge,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  Retail  Clerks  Union,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee  criticized  the  Roose- 
velt bill.  He  said  that  $1  million  was 
entirely  too  high  as  a  starting  point, 
that  it  should  be  $500,000  as  a  maxi- 
miOTi;  but  he  did  say  that  $1  million  was 
a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  the  time  stands? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  2  hours  and  22  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  fnun 
California  has  2  hours  and  S  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Does  the  gentl«na& 
from  California  care  to  yield? 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  have  yielded 
more  time  than  has  the  gentleman.  I 
tiunk  the  gentleman  should  use  more 
cf  his  time,  for  it  will  be  unfair  to  allow 
time  to  be  accumulated  by  the  other 
side.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
should  yield  unless  he  ha.s  no  further 
speakers 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Battim  1 . 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  the  farmer  discussed  here  and  how 
his  friends  in  the  city  went  alon<  with 
the  feed  grain  bill,  and  how  as  a  result 
of  that,  the  members  from  farming 
areas  should  in  turn  go  along  with  the 
proposed  committee  bill  (^n  minimum 
wage.  But  there  is  one  thin;;  that  lias 
net  been  pointed  out,  those  who  sup- 
ported the  feed  grain  bill  were  people 
who  do  not  grow  feed  grain  crops.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  Members 
who  voted  for  that  bill  grew  either 
tobacco,  cotton,  or  some  crop  other  than 
feed  grains.  Then  we  come  n  another 
situation.  Assuming,  and  it  is  only  an 
assumption,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument 
that  the  feed  grain  bill  is  going  to  bene- 
fit the  farmer  by  increasing  his  income, 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  pass  thi.s  bill 
that  will  increase  the  farmer's  cost  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  evcrythmg  he  con- 
siimes. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  bit  on  the 
ridiculous  side  to  say;  We  want  to  in- 
crease your  income,  Mr.  Farmer,  we 
want  to  give  you  a  little  bit  more  through 
a  feed  grain  bill,  then  come  back  within 
the  same  week  and  say:  Now.  what  we 
want  you  to  do  after  we  have  given  you 
this  help  is  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  increase  inflation  and  bring  about 
higher  costs  to  the  point  where  you  Mr. 
Parmer,  will  be  back  In  exactly  the  same 
position  as  before. 

I  think  the  legislation  should  stand 
on  its  merit,  and  not  on  sympathy  or  at 
least  a  cry  for  sympathy  that  we  went 
along  with  you,  now  you  have  got  to  go 
along  with  us. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  proposal  to  be 
made  as  a  substitute  or  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  passed  out  by  the  com- 
mittee IS  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
beneficial  to  the  farming  conununities 
than  the  one  being  presented  now  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [  After  counting.  I  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  25) 

Atiiley  Bdinondaon  Lanrtrum 

BaJier  Fallon  McDonough 

Barry  Flndtoy  Maclirowlcz 

BoUlng  Fogarty  Madden 

Br««ding  Oannata  Magnuson 

Buckley  OavUi  Mason 

CaMll  Hall  O'KonsIci 

Celier  Harrcy,  Znd.  Passmau 

Coad  Hoffman,  Mich  Price 

Curtis,  Mass.       HoUfldd  Rabaut 

D.ivU,  Tenn.        Horan  Rains 

Dawson  Ke«  Rivera.  8.C. 

Denton  Kllbum  Saund 

Dingell  Kllcor*  SbeUey 


Smith.  M1S.S  Thompaon,  La     WUIU 

amith.  Va.  Whalley  Wright 

Steed  Wharton  Eeienko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havint;  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, havinR  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H  F?  3935  and  fiiiding  Itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  380  M 'mbers  responded  to 
their  names,  a  rjuoium.  and  he  submittfd 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  .spread  upon  the  Journal 

The  Committee  re.'imed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  pentleman 
from  ^!ontan!\  Mr  Battin  I  will  pro- 
ceed 

Mr  HATTIN  Mr  Chairman,  just 
prior  to  the  quorum  call  I  was  di.scu>sin»,j 
the  question  of  rural  versus  city,  as  far  as 
the  pretent  bill  is  cnncorned  We  were 
t  )ld  that  the  city  folks  followed  throuu'h 
on  the  feed  srain  bill  and  supixirtrd  it 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  KEroRC  of 
March  8.  1961.  where  one  of  our  col- 
leagues from  a  city  district  made  this 
comment: 

I  am  agaln&r.  higher  prhe  supports  fnr  two 
basic  refuions  First.  Ihe  idea  that  the  Clr.v- 
ernment  can  cut  pr'>ductlnn  by  ofTrrlnR 
firn-ier"!  a  highfr  and  hlfther  price  M.ccurue 
1^  Ui  me  a  false  oi'e.  and  s^ci-nrt  I  see  tvi 
lo(?lc  at  all  In  bein«  part  of  an  «'(Turt  whlrh 
can  only  have  one  ctlect-  raise  fixKl  prices  to 
C'>n8iuner8 

Yet  we  are  told  they  -Aent  alorr.;.  that 
there  was  no  question,  that  it  was  k'f^od 
for  the  farmer  and  it  was  Kood  for  us 
We  arc  asked  now  to  accept  this  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  and  told  that  with- 
out question  we  .should  follow  alon« 
blindly 

In  hi.5  remarks  opening  debate  on  this 
bill  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
politely  implied  that  if  we  did  not  go 
alontj  we  were  RoiniT  to  have  to  pay 
Ju.st  how  we  were  eoini?  to  pay  wa.s  not 
outlined  by  the  i^entleman  from  New- 
York 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Committee 
it  was  the  Congress  that  put  the  farmer 
in  the  box  and  now  that  he  is  there  may- 
be .some  Memt>ers  think  it  Is  going  to  be 
a  little  bit  easier  to  manipulate  him  I 
am  not  going  to  go  along  with  that  con- 
cept. The  farmer  is  as  much  a  consumer 
as  anybody  in  the  country 

It  was  stated  during  the  feed  grain 
debate,  if  you  recall,  that  he  was  one  of 
the  largest  consumers  in  the  country 
All  I  would  do  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  fact  that  this  farmer 
would  find  any  increase  in  th.e  minimum 
wage  a  rather  diCRcult  economic  pill  to 
take.  He  does  produce  for  us.  he  does 
provide  for  us,  and  I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  remarks  made 
on  the  floor  regardless  of  who  makes 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska 1  Mr.  Martin  1 . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  speak 
to  you  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  shackled  by  the 


constant  extension  of  Government  con- 
trols. This  bill  Is  a  continuation  of  that 
policy;  a  continuation  of  the  socialistic 
trend  which  started  in  these  United 
States  .some  30  years  ago,  and  I  think  it 
IS  time  that  we  beijan  to  think  seriously 
of  this  trend  and  to  put  a  halt  to  it. 

I  speak,  of  course,  m  opposition  to  this 
bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  i  Mr  Roosevelt).  Let  me 
t;ive  you  a  couple  of  examples:  In  the 
tir.st  place,  he  puts  retailers  under  the 
Cvintrol  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  try 
to  establi.^h  the  concept  that  those  en- 
gai;ed  in  a  retail  business  are  doing  In- 
tel slate  busines'^  Members  of  the  com- 
miltee.  this  is  a  false  premise  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  place  the  floor  at  $1 
million  or  whether  yuu  .say  they  are  en- 
;^.i  ed  111  two  or  more  States  and  have 
the  or  more  stores  or  what  particular 
fi)rniula  you  use,  the  results  are  still 
exactly  the  same  You  ftre  extending 
controls  to  the  retailer  who  is  doing  busi- 
nt'vs  only  wiihin  his  own  trade  territory 

Mr  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  in  the 
lumber  business  and  I  own  four  lumber 
>ards  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  My 
hi>me  is  50  miles  from  the  Kansas  line. 
If  I  should  happen  to  buy  one  more  yard 
50  miles  away  from  my  home  over  the 
Kansas  line,  I  would  come  under  the 
concept  of  two  States  and  five  operations, 
and  yet  in  my  business  I  operate  strictly 
at  retail  and  I  am  doing  business  only 
withm  my  own  trade  territory.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imauination  can  you  say 
that  I  am  engat;ed  in  interstate  com- 
merce 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  retail  field  will 
be  Increased  unemployment.  Let  me 
give  you  some  quotes  from  statements  of 
the  EXepartment  of  Labor,  issued  when 
the  minimum  wane  was  increased  to  $1 
in  1956: 

During  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
hikfhor  minimum  there  were  slKnlflcflnt  de- 
clines In  employment  In  must  of  the  low- 
wa^e  Industry  segment*  studied 

Let  me  give  you  a  further  quotation: 

I'he  incrca.&e  In  the  minimum  wage  to  11 
an  huur  tuolt  place  at  a  time  ot  expanding 
ecwnomic  activity  and  this  facilitated  adjust- 
ment to  the  minimum  wage  Increase  Had 
the  minimum  wage  Increase  become  etTectlve 
during  the  period  of  receaalon,  lt«  adverse 
effect*  on  employment  might  have  been  even 
greater. 

That  Is  a  quotation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  We  have  had  many  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  con- 
stantly reiterate  and  pound  Into  our  ears 
for  the  last  12  weeks  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  recession  Now.  that  was  a 
quotation  from  the  Depart  nent  of  Labor 
as  to  what  the  results  of  this  bill  would 
be  under  those  conditions 

The  average  sales  clerk  In  a  retail 
store — and  I  am  speaking  of  small  towns, 
towns  of  25,000  population  or  less — will 
sell  about  as  follows:  If  he  sells  $7  worth 
of  merchandise  per  hour,  he  Is  doing  a 
fairly  good  job  Let  me  tell  you  what 
the  cost  Is,  based  on  $1  an  hour,  selling 
$7  of  merchandise  per  hour  for  each 
employee. 

The  labor  cost  is  14  3  percent.  At  $1.10 
it  is  15  7  percent.    At  $1.25  It  is  17.8  per- 
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cent:  in  other  words,  an  increase  of  2\^ 
percent  in  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
Your  average  department  store  in  the 
United  States  is  making  less  than  1  per- 
cent net  profit  today.  If  you  add  3Vi 
percent  increase  in  labor  expense  you 
can  see  where  you  are  going  to  end  up — 
not  in  the  black,  but  in  the  red.  That 
will  be  the  dii-ect  result  of  this  Wll  if 
It  Ls  applied  to  the  retail  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  give  some  other 
figures  here.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  DtNT)  spoke  briefly  about 
the.se  and  I  think  they  are  accurate  fig- 
ures. This  is  in  connection  with  a  sur- 
vey made  in  Pennsylvania  among  retail- 
ers and  what  happened  when  this  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  became  effective,  on 
January  15,  1961.  In  the  zone  2  stores, 
those  being  stores  in  cities  in  Pennsyl- 
vania between  10.000  and  500,000  popu- 
lation, the  minimum  wage  was  raised 
from  85  cents  to  $1.  In  the  zone  3  stores, 
those  in  cities  of  under  10,000  popula- 
tion, the  minimum  wage  was  raised 
from  75  cents  to  90  cents  an  hour.  This 
increase  became  effective  on  January  15, 
1961,  about  2  months  ago.  Here  are 
some  figures  from  those  stCM'es  that  were 
surveyed.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  surveyed  stores  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1961,  was  15,663.  Remember. 
this  increase  became  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  Two  and  a  half  weeks  later, 
on  February  4.  or  in  that  payroll  week, 
there  were  14,681  employees  in  those 
.same  stores,  a  drop  of  6.3  percent  in 
the  number  of  employees. 

In  regard  to  the  weekly  hours 
worked — I  will  not  give  the  individual 
figures — there  was  a  decrease  of  5  per- 
cent. Here  is  another  tabulation  of  200 
.store  units  which  on  January  14,  1961, 
had  a  total  number  of  employees  of 
8.428.  On  February  4  they  had  8.045,  a 
decrease  of  4.5  percent.  The  decrease 
In  the  number  of  hours  worked  was  5.9 
percent. 

Here  are  some  figures  in  depressed 
counties  where  your  cities  are  from 
10.000  to  500,006.  They  are  in  zone  2. 
In  January  1961  the  total  number  of 
employees  was  3.591.  In  February  of 
1961  the  number  was  3.475,  or  a  decrease 
of  3  2  p)ercent.  These  are  figures  taken 
from  surveys  of  retail  stores  in  the  State 
of  Penn.sylvanla  within  the  last  60  cays. 
It  proves  without  a  doubt  what  has  hap- 
pened with  the  inci-ense  in  the  minimum 
wage  in  that  State 

Let  me  make  another  point,  Mr. 
Chairman.  As  an  employer,  there  are 
only  two  things  you  can  do  when  your 
operating  expenses  increase.  First  of 
all.  you  are  going  to  try  to  decrease 
them.  If  It  is  a  question  of  an  increase 
in  labor  cost,  you  are  going  to  look 
around  to  try  to  cut  down  on  your  labor 
expenses;  in  other  words,  you  are  go- 
ing to  reduce  your  payroll.  And  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the  people  who 
would  be  alTected  by  this  type  of  legis- 
lation are  the  marginal  em^ojrees.  the 
emploj^es  who  are  least  valuable  to 
management  and  who  can  least  aflord 
to  be  without  a  job. 

The  problem  is  that  you  are  going  to 
lose  part-time  employees,  women  who 
come  into  a  retail  store  and  work  a  few 


hours  a  week  to  earn  additional  money. 
Those  are  the  people  who  are  going  to 
suffer.  That  is  one  result  of  this  type 
of  legislation. 

The  second  result  is  to  increase  his  re- 
turns sufficiently  to  break  even,  the  em- 
ployer is  going  to  have  to  raise  the  price 
of  his  merchandise,  and  that  is  going  to 
contribute  to  inflation.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg,  in  debating  with  Sena- 
tor GoLDWATER  on  TV  two  or  three  Sat- 
urdays ago.  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  Senator  in  regard  to  this  specific 
matter,  made  the  statement  that  the 
cost  of  living  would  be  increased  0.8  per- 
cent as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this 
minimum  wage  bill.  This  is  something 
to  consider.  We  have  been  going  down 
this  road  of  inflation  for  many,  many 
years,  and  it  has  to  be  cut  off,  it  has  to 
be  stopped. 

One  other  point :  Think  .seriously  for 
just  a  moment  as  to  where  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  legislation  is  cominy 
from.  I  was  back  in  my  district  In  Ne- 
braska last  week  and  talked  to  quite  a 
number  of  people.  I  did  not  find  a 
single  person  who  was  asking  for  this 
legislation.  I  have  not  had  a  single  let- 
ter, telegram,  or  telephone  call  request- 
ing that  this  legislation  be  passed.  I 
think  if  each  one  of  you  would  be  hone.st 
with  yourself  you  would  find  that  there 
is  very  little  or  no  demand  from  the  con- 
stituents you  represent  here  in  Wash- 
ington for  this  legislation.  Where  is  it 
coming  from?  It  is  coming  from  a  small 
handful  of  greedy  men  who  want  to  ex- 
tend further  Federal  controls  over  the 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  this  country.  I 
am  soiTy  to  say  that  there  are  those 
am(Mig  us  who  would  like  to  take  care  of 
our  citizens  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
To  that  philosphy  I  am  opposed,  and  be- 
cause of  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fi-om  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned figures  with  respect  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  will  note  that  while  I  was 
talking  I  called  attention  to  those  fig- 
ures and  told  the  House  that  I  had  the 
answers  to  every  one  of  them.  I  might 
say  that  the  employment  in  every  re- 
tail store  is  heavier  during  the  Christ- 
mas season  and  immediately  after 
Christmas  because  of  the  cleaning  up  of 
inventories,  and  that  it  would  be  lower 
in  every  retail  establishment  in  this 
country  that  does  a  Christmas  type  of 
business.  The  retail  stores  about  which 
the  gentleman  is  talking  prove  exactly 
what  I  am  saying.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  the  statistics  I  placed  in  the 
Rbcord  during  my  talk,  he  will  find  that 
the  employment  increase  started  in  the 
second  week  in  November  and  kept 
climbing  until  the  peak  right  before  the 
Christmas  rush  and  during  Christmas 
week.  Then  it  started  to  cut  back  in  the 
second  week  in  January.  Certainly 
there  is  a  6-percent  differential  between 
January  14  and  February  15.  It  is  a 
natural  phenomenon  in  all  retail  estab- 
lishments. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  beg  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania.    These  figures  were  taken  on 


January  14.  which  was  3  weeks  after 
Christmas. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  retail  iiKiustry  as  a  whole  through- 
out the  country  employment  is  stable, 
and  that  there  is  a  less  than  1  percent 
fluctuation  in  total  employment  in  the  i-e- 
tail  industry  compared  with  12  percent 
in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
mnn.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  sentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  this  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  In  the  figures 
which  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well  of 
the  House  ha.s  given  us.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  care  to  comment  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  this  bill  as  an 
anti-recessionary  measure.  You  will  re- 
call, he  claimed  there  would  be  a  salutary 
effect  as  a  result  of  such  an  increase  and 
that  the  effect  of  unemployment,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  minimal.  I  wonder 
whether  the  gentleman  agrees  with  this 
contention  and,  if  not,  how  does  he  feel? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  does 
not  jibe  with  the  facts.  According  to 
the  statement  I  read  from  our  Labor 
Department  a  few  minvites  ago,  after 
the  enactment  of  this  increase  in  1956. 
there  was  substantial  unemployment  as 
a  result  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Would  you 
be  in  accord  then,  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man, that  in  a  recessionary  period  it 
would  be  far  more  difiScult  to  adjust  to 
an  increase  in  minimum  wages  than  hi 
a  time  of  rising  prices  such  as  was  the 
case  in  the  last  increase? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
absolutely  correct,  but  I  am  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  Federal  controls,  in  any 
case,  to  the  retail  industry,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  business  going  into  that 
area. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  NetK-aska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
fine  statement  in  bringing  out  these  facts 
and  statistics  in  the  debate,  and  also  to 
back  up  his  statement  that  we  have  had 
over  a  r>eriod  of  years  this  exp>erience  in 
extending  the  minimum  wage  to  other 
areas  and  increasing  the  incidence  of 
unemployment  as  an  immediate  result. 
On  page  183  of  the  hearings,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  a  Labor  Department  re- 
port, and  I  will  read  a  part  of  it: 

During  the  period  of  adjustment  to  the 
liigher  minimum,  there  were  significant  de- 
clines In  employment  In  most  of  the  low-wage 
industry  segments  studied. 

In  a  group  of  12  low-wage  Industry  seg- 
ments, the  Department  reported  a  9-perceiit 
employment  drop.  This  group  included  Mioh 
industries  sls  sawmills,  children's  seamless 
hosiery,  cigars,  workshirts,  and  fertilizer. 

The  point  is,  I  think,  every  economic 
study  reveals  that  the  overall  picture  Is 
as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out.  And 
I  would  like  to  hear  some  statistics  from 
the  other  side  to  refute  these  very  basic 
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facts  in  regard  to  the  economic  impact 
of  minimum  wage  legislation.  I  again 
up>nt  to  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANTANQELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlem&n  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  op- 
posed to  the  intercession  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  area  of  the  retail 
trade. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  And  you  are  in 
favor  of  State  control  of  wages  in  the 
retail  field;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  This  is  a 
matter  for  State  and  local  control,  rather 
than  for  the  Federal  Oovernment.  be- 
cause the  retailer  is  not  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1938  that  interstate  commerce 
consisted  of  the  production  of  goods  and 
the  distribution  of  goods  across  State 
lines. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Can  you  tell  me. 
sir,  whether  your  State  has  any  statu- 
tory minimum  wage  for  these  workers 
and  whether  your  State  has  any  wage 
board  for  the  workers  and  what  protec- 
tion do  the  workers  of  youi-  State  have 
from  an  exploiting  employer?  You  have 
none. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  We  do  not 
have  exploiting  employers  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  sir. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Do  you  have  a 
minimum  wage  law  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  No,  sir; 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Do  you  have  a 
minimum  wage  board  which  has  fixed 
any  wages  for  retail  workers  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  No;  not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Do  you  have  any 
protection  for  workers  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  made  the  observation  that  there 
was  little  or  no  demand  for  this  type 
of  legislation  and  he  asks  whether  we 
had  heard  of  any  such  demand.  I  do 
not  say  that  I  always  believe  completely 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  Gallup  poll,  but 
when  the  Gallup  poll,  as  published  just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  came  out  and  said  that 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  American 
public  were  for  a  minimum  wage  bill.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  that  inaccurate.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  give  some  cre- 
dence to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  in  taking  polls, 
questions  are  often  worded  in  a  manner 
to  slant  the  answers.  The  polls  are  not 
always  indicative  of  the  true  situation. 
I  beheve  that  may  be  the  case  in  this 
Gallup  poll,  although  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  it. 

:«Ir.  ROOSEVELT.  At  least  I  can  say 
that  in  that  respect  the  gentleman  agrees 


with  former  President  Truman — he  does 
not  like  polls  either. 

May  I  also  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
it  is  not  also  true  that  in  the  January 
1961  4-D  report  this  statement  is  made 
on  page  18; 

Information  was  also  obtained  on  liie 
movement,  over  the  period  ot  iidjustment  to 
the  91  rate,  of  wages  In  noncovered  Indus- 
tries In  .six  small  localities  Here  the  outward 
effects  were  quite  limited  For  example.  In 
retail  trade  In  the  six  localltle.i.  a\errti?e  hour- 
ly earnings  In  February  1950  were  iibout  97 
cents  In  Cfntriust.  in  industries  of  those 
localities  whose  emrloyees  were  generally 
subject  to  the  act,  a\er.igp  hourly  earniii,;s 
in  February  19',6  were  »1  :J0  By  June  19.i9 
average  hourly  enrnmtjs  In  retail  trade  had 
incre.xsed  to  »1  10.  ur  by  13  percent,  and  the 
averai^e  for  suhjert  indu.strles  Inrrea.sed  to 
$142,  or  by  18  {>ercenr  (Average  liourly 
earnln.'^s  for  all  retail  trade  for  the  I'nlted 
Slates  increased  during;  the  ."iame  period  by 
1.)   perreiit  ) 

The  six  localities  that  came  under  thi.s 
survey  showing  that  they  were  not  just 
large  industry  areas  are  Meridian,  MLss  ; 
Dothan.  Ala  ;  Dalton.  Ga,.  Sunbury- 
Shamokin,  Pa  .  Athens.  Ga  .  and  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

Certainly  llial  4-D  rep<^}rt  would  clear- 
ly show  that  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  impact  of  minimum  wages 
was  not  anytliing  except  beneficial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebi  a^ika  has  expired. 

Mr  ROOSKVELT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
.vield  10  minutes  to  ilu'  .;enilenian  from 
South  Carolina  iMr   Hemi-hill;, 

-Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
take  this  time,  and  I  v^ani  to  thank  tht- 
committee  for  the  time,  because  1  thuik 
I  recognize  here  the  confusion  which 
exLsts  in  the  attempt  here  in  the  House 
and  in  this  bill  to  legislate  in  two  en- 
tirely separate  areas.  We  are  legislating 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  area  declared 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  area  of  wages,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  also  tiying  to 
legislate  in  the  field  of  the  extension  of 
coverage  Whether  or  not  you  Siiy  tlie 
extension  of  coverage  is  constitutional, 
you  have  the  attempt  both  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  as  I  read  it.  and  in  the  Ayres- 
Kitchin  bill  as  I  read  it  The  extension 
of  coverage  In  either  bill  is  questionable 
from   a   coivstitutional   standpoint. 

In  an  effort  to  give  this  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  a  purely  constitu- 
tional question  I  introduced — and  I  am 
no  expert  on  wage  and  hour  law.  I  had 
had  assistance  in  drawing  the  legisla- 
tion— I  introduced  a  bill  which  bears  the 
number  H.R  5827.  That  particular  leg- 
islation deals  purely  with  those  people 
who,  whether  in  the  retail  trade  or  not, 
are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  as 
previously  defined  by  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court. 

If  we  must  leave  that  particular  area 
it  seem.s  to  me  that  on  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  coverage  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  explore 
the  impact  of  that  extension  of  coverage. 

You  will  find  on  page  A2007  of  yes- 
terday's Record,  and  following  pages,  the 
statistics  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
which  show  the  net  Income  of  the 
various  retail  outlets  and  retail  industries 
in  this  country.    One  of  the  things  that 


concerns  me   is   that   in   the  committee 
bill  we  have  a  dollar  line  demarcation. 

In  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill  we  say  that 
if  a  man  has  6  or  10  stores  in  2  or 
or  more  States  he  is  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce.  Here  Is  an  appliance, 
radio  and  televi.sion  dealer.  His  per- 
centage of  net  operating  profit  is  11 
That  means  if  he  does  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  business  he  makes  a  net  oper- 
ating profit  of  $11,000,  We  say  to  the 
man  who  makes  $11,000  with  hus  invest- 
ment in  the  business  that  we  are  going 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  and  say 
beyond  a  million  dollars,  if  you  make  $1 
over  a  million  dollars  you  have  to  pay 
It.  if  you  make  $999,999  you  do  not  have 
to  pay  the  minimum  wages. 

In  keeping  with  what  I  think  was  thf 
intention  of  this  conmiittee.  and  I 
think  It  IS.  I  also  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks a  thing  called  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas  of  this  country 

Now.  I  know  the  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  small  community  because  as  a 
lawyer  I  have  handled  many  problems 
for  them.  I  know  a  clerk  who  does  not 
'^cll  $5  worth  of  goods  many  hours  of 
t!ie  day  Those  are  the  kind  of  people 
in  the  rural  areas  of  this  country.  Those 
are  the  i>eople  v,e  hear  talking  about 
unemployment  that  I  am  concerned 
about  So  if  I  get  a  chance  in  the  par- 
liamentary scramble  which  is  inevitable 
here  I  shall  offer  an  amendment.  I 
realize  my  amendment  probably  will 
never  be  considered  because  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee.  I  wish  you 
would  consider  it  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  House,  taking  out  of  coverage 
those  rural  areas  where  the  impact  is 
far  more  significant  than  in  the  city 
areas,  by  an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

We  have  here  before  us  the  retail  in- 
dustry of  this  country  and  the  differ- 
ences in  the  variety  of  that  retail  in- 
dustry. Tho.se  are  things  which  have 
not  yet  been  explored  here  either  in  this 
Concrress  or  in  the  last  Congress.  One  of 
our  businesses  has  a  certain  pattern  of 
consumer  buying,  another  business  does 
not,  and  rural  areas  have  these  prob- 
lems because  of  the  fact,  too,  that  their 
trade  us  not  steady.  They  are  not  in  a 
high-cost  living  area,  they  are  not  in  a 
high -income  area;  yet  they  are  compet- 
ing directly  with  people  who  want  to  go 
to  the  city  to  buy  In  the  fine  city  stores 
We  have  that  problem  in  the  rural  area.s 
of   my   part   of   the   country. 

Are  you  considering  those  people  who 
are  just  a.s  good  Americans  as  anybody 
el.se  when  you  say  you  do  not  recognize 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living,  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  overhead,  and  the 
difference  in  average  salary,  yet  make  no 
differentiation  except  by  the  dollar  Une? 

I  have  another  problem  in  my  district 
in  connection  with  this  legislation.  We 
have  some  small  family  owned  chains. 
Not  only  are  they  family  owned  chains, 
but  the  local  man  owns  half  of  the  busi- 
ness in  the  little  town  I  live  in.  Those 
particular  people  under  the  committee 
bin  and  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill  are  com- 
ing under  the  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee has  put  in  here  15  or  more  stores  in 
two  or  more  States,  they  say  even  in  one 
State,  and  they  put  on  It  a  limit  of 
$250,000.    A  filling  station  on  this  side 


of  the  street  has  a  limit  of  a  million 
dollars,  and  the  little  store  on  this  side 
of  the  street,  which  is  part  of  a  chain, 
has  $250,000. 

These  are  the  things  that  concern  me 
about  the  pending  legislation. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  legislate  in 
the  area  of  extension  of  coverage  and 
be  just  unless  we  recognize  that  we 
should  not  pit  one  part  of  the  industry  as 
against  another?  And  that  is  being 
done  here.  Washington,  for  instance,  I 
think,  has  the  highest  cost  of  living  any 
place.  I  would  testify  to  that.  Out  in 
Virginia  some  place  I  assume  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  hke  it  is  in  my  State. 
Now.  is  there  any  differentiation?  Is 
It  worthy  of  consideration  of  this 
Congress? 

The  reason  I  say  this  is  because  if  I 
have  the  opoprtunity  I  intend  to  offer 
.some  amendments  to  accomplish  what 
I  think  the  committee  even  wants  to  ac- 
complish. I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
wants  by  this  legislation  to  put  anybody 
out  of  business  or  to  create  any  unem- 
ployment. I  refuse  to  believe  that.  But, 
I  say  that  in  keeping  with  that  faith  and 
that  philosophy,  then  I  think  we  have  to 
consider  whether  or  not  there  will  be  un- 
employment here  as  compared  with  the 
creation,  possibly,  of  the  consumer  dollar 
or  better  wage  over  there.  It  is  not  fair 
to  consider  one  and  not  consider  the 
other.  It  is  not  fair  not  to  consider  the 
variety  which  exists  in  this  greatly  dif- 
ferentiated retail  industry  area. 

Now,  I  have  studied  the  Vinson 
amendment  as  best  I  could,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Roosevelt  1  a  question  about 
that.  The  Vln.son  amendment  Included 
a  limitation  based  on  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  the  Vinson  amendment  does 
have  in  it.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, however,  it  does  not  have  the 
standard  statistical  test  in  it. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Well,  it  has  the 
same  metropolitan  statistical  area  test 
that  you  have  in  H.R.  3935. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  As  to  radio  sta- 
tions only. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  If  that  limitation  is 
good  enough  for  the  radio  stations  In 
my  particular  community,  why  is  it  not 
good  enough  for  others  who  are  similarly 
aflflicted  with  the  limitation  of  operation 
and  limitation  of  income  and  limitation 
of  area? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Well.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  committee 
in  studying  the  situation  in  radio  and 
television  stations  made  It  applicable 
only  to  three  particular  classes  of  em- 
ployees. They  were  the  announcers,  the 
chief  engineers,  and  the  news  chiefs  or 
the  people  who  headed  up  the  news 
staff.  We  had  no  testimony ;  nobody 
came  before  the  committee  and  sug- 
gested the  standard  statistical  basis  or 
metropolitan  statistical  basis,  and  there- 
fore we  did  not  have  enough  Informa- 
tion to  find  out  whether  we  could  in 
any  way  apply  it  to  the  broader  con- 
cept of  the  employees  In  general  In  the 
area  and  in  the  service  industries.  Ac- 
tually, as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been 
no  legislation  of  any  kind.  However, 
there  is  this  information  as  to  what 
forms  a  metroE>olltan  area,  but  It  has 
never  been  reduced  to  legislation,  and 
therefore  we  had  very  little  to  go  on. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  While  there  has 
been  no  legislation  on  It,  there  has  been 
and  there  Is  available  to  anybody  who 
is  interested  maps  put  out  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  in  which  the  area  definitions  are 
so  plain.  It  is  obvious  what  there  is  in 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  and  what  areas  are  rural  in  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  delineation 
are  so  clear  that  there  can  be  absolutely 
no  mistake  about  it.  If  anybody  wants 
a  copy,  I  have  a  number  of  them  here. 

Would  the  gentleman  consider  an 
amendment  along  this  line  if  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  it? 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  of  course  it  would  be  con- 
sidered very  carefully,  but  I  would  have 
to  say  in  all  honesty,  becau.se  it  did  not 
receive  the  full  consideration  It  would 
need,  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  hope  the  Congress  will  legislate 
here  only  in  a  constructive  manner,  to 
create,  to  encourage  employment.  We 
should  never  legislate  to  create  unem- 
ployment or  threaten  the  businessman 
with  burdensome  overhead  that  his  mar- 
gin of  profit  can  neither  absorb  nor  han- 
dle. 

If  the  committee  has  not  considered 
the  difference  In  operation,  costs,  per- 
sonnel utilization,  and  other  factors  dif- 
ferentiating the  rural  from  the  metro- 
politan areas,  in  the  retail  trade,  it 
should.  Meanwhile,  acceptance  of  my 
amendment  would  protect  any  rural 
stores.    I  ask  that  help. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'HaraJ. 

Mr.  GHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, opponents  of  the  committee  bill 
have  criticized  the  new  coverage  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  being  unfair.  I  be- 
lieve the  coverage  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  are  eminently  fair. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  new 
coverage  provisions  of  the  Ayres-Kltch- 
in  substitute  unfairly  covers  many  small 
chain  establishments  while  not  covering 
their  larger  competitor  who  does  busi- 
ness in  only  one  State. 

There  follows  a  partial  list  of  retail 
enterprises  illustrating  this  point: 


I'll!  I 'Hi  list  of  III  1(1*  liitllm  u)Ih>ih  retdil  t-litri  /<  not  fiiiriiii,' 


(ir  niiii'i'  I  .s 


tiil>li-.liiiirii(.'<  ill  ?  or  uinrc  Stuff  <  itxcnipt  niidir  A  iji is-K itchi ii  xuhfititntr) 


."-P.ir 

City  and  Stale 

\   i.lll'Ul'         1 

) 

$ll.«IO.(«i 

■-'•J.  (««).  I««i 
1H^.  l««l.  (INI 
^►■J.dtKI.  (KKi    ' 
.VJ,  (KM),  (Kill 
HU.IKIII.  OH) 
fj;.l»«l.  IKKI 
l.Ml.lKKI.dllO 
14.IJIKI,INIII 
.'iT.fHIO.dtll)    1 
'>!.  (KlU.  (KXI 
Hi.  (Mill.  (XNI 
1(1,  (KKI,  UOO 
91.  0(Xi,  OOU 
61,000,(100 
47.  000.  000 
ll.(*IO,  (KlU 

iSlorc 

Clly    llll.l    S|;ltl> 

\()liiiiif 

1  .;yiifr.iri>     i 

<M-»lty.  M  liner  A  Co... 

S;in  l-'r;inristo.  C-ilif 

Detroit,  -Mich 

San  Francisco.  Calif ._ 

lloston,  Mas-s. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  Oilcans,  La 

I'itt.sburRh,  Fa 

Uetroll,  Mich 

San  Dlepo,  Calif . 

Hrooklyn,  N.Y 

Fortland,  Ore(t 

Frovldencp,  R.I 

Wl,|.,,|.l      .-IMI,..^        

Wi.t.lr,  City             _ 

/ion  Cociii,  .Vlrr,  Ili-^t.- 

lliir/.lcl.i's       

Kv.itislon.  111.  _    

.St.  rctcr^biire,  Kla.  

Sail  Luke  City.  Clah 

Kaii.^a-^  City,  .\lo . 

( 'li'vclimd.  ()hio 

$67,  (XKI,  (KIO 
2V,  000,  000 
■Jf>  (KKI  (KKI 

•illihrl^t  ("ti        i 

11,  (KKI,  IKK) 

1  hr  Hivf>e«'  t'o 

Ki'icli.T  Co 

tiS  (KKI  (KK) 

H"lni*>  Co        .                   .             

l.vtt"rr<                   

Chi'-ap<i,  111 

Hi  (KKI,  U(N) 

llotllC  ('«l              

\  fill  Kill' M:!''!!!" 

Thriflv  llrii.'  Stores 

11.  C.  "liMhiKk  Cn_      . 

1    .Ml)ti;i  Moti  Ko'xl  ,\l,irkcts 

l>Mll;i<.  'IVx    ...             

41. (KKI. (KKI 

.1    1-   IluOiion  Co              

I,ci>  .\iit'i'li's,  Ciilif. 

Ni  w  y(,rk,  N.Y-. 

1.:i  lliit.ni,  C:ilif 

1  I'lKK'iiix,  .\ri7 

1   K;irniiiiL"l;ilf,  .\.Y 

1,11.-  .\llttles,  (^:illl 

Hiirlineanic,  Calif 

Kl  .Mont...  Ciilif 

KulinioM'l    ...             

ll.'i.lKKI.  (KKI 

\I  ir-loii  Co   ., 

171.  (KKI.  (KK) 

Mi\~.  Iiir          .   . . 

82,000,  (KK) 

Ml  r  iV  Kruiik  .. .  . 

H;iyli'v-  Miirki't'; 

4X,nKI.  OKI 

1  mtii'i  Co         

Hiir,-^  Su|ii'nn:irk('l.'; 

31, (KKI. (KKI 

I'l  lui  Iradit  Co     ... 

Johnstown,  Pa 

.Miiikci  Hikskpi,  luc- 

Fiiritv  Stnrp<        .     .     .. 

9(i,rKKI,(IIIO 

Klch'.s 

.\tlanta,  Ga 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

1(11.  (11(1.  OKI 

Mix.  \\.wr  ii  KuIKt 

■•"rfuistiT 

Shcipiiin^'  H;iL'  Kixid  Stores 

MiH.'i  A  Hoc 

M.OKI.  IIOI 
;<7 OKI,  ("HI 

\\  alktr-.'^i'ott 

San  Diego,  Calif 

The  short  list  of  large  dollar  volume 
enterprises  not  having  five  or  more  es- 
tablishments in  two  or  more  States  rep- 
resents a  partial  enumeration  of  very 
large  businesses  that  would  be  covered 
by  the  committee  bill,  or  by  the  substi- 
tute to  be  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  but  which 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  Ayres- 
Kitchin  substitute. 


The  list  of  chains  is  a  partial  enumer- 
ation of  small  enterprises  that,  in  con- 
trast, would  be  covered  by  the  Ayres- 
Kitchln  substitute. 

However,  under  the  Roosevelt  bill, 
enterprises  having  less  than  15  out- 
lets would  not  be  covered  as  to  those 
outlets  that  did  a  gross  business  of 
less    than    $250,000,    even    though   the 


enterprise  did  a  total  business  of  over 
$1  million. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  substitute 
which,  I  understand,  will  be  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert!,  no  establishment  of  any  of  the 
enterprises  listed  would  be  covered  un- 
less that  outlet,  itself,  did  a  gross  busi- 
ness in  excess  of  $250,000  per  year. 
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ALAH  K.\iA 


Coinp«n7 


Itin'i  r  .-lorrv,  Inc. 


K'r-ir*  III  -iiiops,  Inc. 
M  y  Shop,  Inr 


8niir:  A  Thrifty  Di 
?"ieuiiur  ^hops,  lac. 

O  I'  I)    Clothes   


Inc. 


Consoli  late<l  K«tall  Store*.  Inc 


Iiakprs  Sho*-  Stores. 
Midlanil  Shoe  Co... 


C^t«V''ry 


Clothing  an  i  f urn.rhiiig?. 
....do 


.do. 


.--.do. 
do. 

do. 


Nettk-toii  Shops,  Inc. 

I>«nl»-y  Kumlture  Co 

Nationai  .Manu/actort  A  Storm  Corp 
Ilavfrty  Furniture  Co .. 

Wormser  Hat  Storei,  In* 


Virginia  I  >arf  Stores,  Corp. 


Weiss  Bros   Stores,  Inc 

Wu«j<lrow  Stores,  Inc -   .. 

r  lit- A -Sak  Service,  Inc     

W    K    Whitlorils  5  cent»-$l  Stores 

Ellis  Store,'^,  Inc 

M  ittif*  <  I'lmt  Co. 

Ro«eri  Toy  Shop«,  Inc 


Forsyth  ?'atrics,  Inc -.. 

Miinfonl  Do-It-YourseU  Stores,  Inc. 

I)ar*ln  J 

llfcht'^ 

Nuiui-Buali  Shoe  Co 


....do. 

S!i<»'» 


....do     .. 

Kurnitiirp 


Clothing  aii'l  fiirn..-ihlnits.. 


.do. 


........................ 

K.H)!  -iuiipl:.    


M  1--'  r-,.'uie<jiis. 
'lO 


do 


(  lotiiin;;  in'l  fumlsblnsa. 

do 

Shoes 


F  jf^ir*-  .... 

\  ir,<-i  V     

1       

tk) 

do 

'lo 


Ptcrcl.i  Ilros    Stores,  Inc      

IS    ."J-ciTi'.    li'-crnt  Stores 

RedfoT'l  Stores.  Inc... 

I.a>  ii  C),  Inc - 

W    r     H.Titlj-v's  5  cent*  $1  Stores        

Kuhn   Hros    Co.      

Afiiii-  yurililv  I'aint  Co     i   M  ~t!' vneo'is 

The  Nation  il  Hotel  Co   I'ru.Mtore 

Iiaviil  Ijet'  Stores. '   Vtr.fiy    „ 

Fuller  Sufieriuarketl,  Inc :   1-  <■  I 

Chrl.^to'H,  In>-     ._ \'arn"ty    . 

P    E.  McConnell  Sons  Co ' 'lo 

OUui  .M  iii.s,  luv         ,    M  !"!'■<■:!  mcous 


Ilile  I'm.-  fo       

A;^lrl)^.'lt  <<:  VVuod,  Inc. 
Itnvi^iuin  Shoes,  Inc 

K    ('    Hr<)'*n  Stores 

S;u(in  ■;  ''  m  ly  Kitchen.  Inc 


1  'ni^"^ 

do _.1I1I™™1I! 

Shoes 

C|othiHi{  111  i  f'lriii.Hhinft.. 

!■  ir;  Iv 


K(iy  li   \u'.)  ■^iipi>ly  Co |    \'i'.;  -njiii    v 

K''ii»  in  ShO!"S        -..--. ..'    I'l>''i:ri?    ir,  1    'i-ni^N, 

t^<-trAij|.i.t  (.'luUit'S.. '  '!.. 


Its.. 


Hul.  Sfiiri  <         

Aiito-I>c  -^tori-s,  Inc 

FiDnoiiiy  Aulo  Stores,  Inc. 

Roy  il   \u'')  Supiily  Co 


.io 

Auto  supply. 
do 

-...do 


N  'l;!i:  er 

of  Stores 


CU'  er  St.ite-^   ).'  iferi'.  :on 


■iS 


I    ..r,. 


iijiii.s;,  AiUiU,    South    OaroUiia, 
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I.,  liisi.iiia,    .Mulufan,    MisHviiij)!,    Missurl, 


i-nir^la,     'fi^tr.'ia,     \  r  ■*■     Vn  k 

y  I,  ,-•'■.■     \       \-,rf      I     .(r,       ;.!    ,       -.,1'it         I'.ir.M'.'      1 

41         i.«ir,,;,i.   Miiniv,    Iiih.n    i     l.n.M.iiia,    M  .-  •.^^i;  [M.    \I  .u  > '..kinl,   N>»   Jwiiey.  North 
1        Cafuan.i,    11:10     li-mi-.    i  i.'..rv,       '^it'     <     1:'    ::    i.     I  iT.i.rsM  (  .    Virfiiuri,   aii'I    \N  u- 
.      consln 
33  I    Flori'l:!,    I       :i-iu..i.   S«)(.i!i   (   .ircKin.-j.     i  rt  i*.    if  1    \;riMiiia 
40  I   lieortia.    .S!  .sm   -il'pl,    N'ortti    i    i.'";.i.i.    lirin.-,;,  I\  i.-.,.i,    -^iHit!.    Cuuluui,    Mid    \'l'- 

'       ifliil.i 
:il        kri/.,iii,    '■k....r!M'.     >;"'!i,    'ic-ir*'!!     I  oii.i;  ir.i,    Mar\larl.    M  Lwl^.-lipi,   North 
1    i^'    .:ia,     I'l-iu:-'.    i.iiiii,       ....th    I   i:    ..:..i.      I  i-;..-ie     le,      1  t  va.*,     \Uk-iiiu,     West 
1        \'ir,:iiiu. 
2U  I   .\rkan»a5.  Pl.^trict  of  Colunl^>Ul.  IlUnoiv  In  !  m  i,   K  m-yv-    K'inluckv.   Marxian'!, 

W^.-wj'iri,  Ohio.  < 'k  l;lf'"":l.    1 't-rinsv  1  ■.  .vj ;  ,.i,    l(i,:u'S.*4»     aJiI    1  f  !**>> 
.'.       1-  ..  ;  .  :  I 

V-k  if;^  Lv     Illinois.    In  !    ,'i.i.    I.. 

t  Ik  iahnii.-i.    1  .  V  i.<.    i;i  .   U  . .,  .-i.s,ii 
M  ,>,st  .1    .   .-laU  3 
K.,ir:  Iv 

'.•■•iitr;!.    I  <ii.^.  ..Ml.    \i."i   I  ■  iro;  iia,   Souiii   I   »rii!,:ia.    I  riirirssef.   mul   IVvas. 
\rk  1,1  <.!.■',  h  .or .  :,i.  '  n-.  k  .    i,  I  .  u  ■ ;  .i.a,  *■   'i  ".  '  '  i,"    .:.  i.  -I'Utl.  <  '.uniliia,  Triiiii  .ssf-c, 

\-ki".>L      I   ■     T-il.,    X    ::l.    1  iHkut  1.   '  iror(!l  I,   Inli -n't,    luwa.   Kaiis»s,   Kentucky, 

l^'Ui';  ui  I.    M  kry;ivn'l,    \1  livi.  !,ijs.tls.    .Mi.  l;i|!  iii.    .\l  .iiin-.«.<'la,    .Nthriklka,    (Jhio, 

I'*    i.'r    ii,  1.    !  r:.;irM««      i.'i.!    I'ria." 
y  ^'  !  1    '  "     '■.■■^.  i:    n    1^.  In  luinn,  M».«s!irhn»tt>i.  Miihipun.  MinnesntA.  Mlswxjrl. 

^  I  '  r  ks^  1.    ^  ■  ■*   Jrrv.      ^-  ^r  U.   i  '  iru^.n  i.  i  Miin,  i  ik  .  .;H/i;.a.    ri'tinii)  ,k  ,uii  i,   Hliui«. 

l^i.iii'i,   ^uul'.  I    jj"..i.i.    I  •■nneswN-.  T''iii.«,   Virrln.i.    iii'l   \V  iv-i.inMn 
I  iKir  .•!!»,  Inli.i:    i.  I  :  i:..i,  M  i~-ivli  rl,  <  ik  W'otTi  i,    1  I'tmcvy^,  u:.  i  Teias 

.Knrona,  Kloml.v,  I.uiii.-.  tii.i,  .^.u:tl.  I'-tk.-l.i.  ^  f»  'lu'k 
l.ouisi;kna. 
Kentiiiky 
I-oiiKiana 
California. 
\V,k<hiniftiin,   DC  ,  T.:  :  .-;^»y.   Ot  !<■,   KVirMs.   \t\r\iii',   f^r^Tv  ».   ren(iii\  I\  unlii. 

\  irvnila 
Oeontia,  Illinois,  Io»»,  K.tI  .iliy.  I  <ii, j...in,i.    '.  rniir^-.e 
Flotilla,  I  ie«jr(rm,  .Nortl.  I    i'     .n  i.  •'oi^t?    <    ir'.;    •«,    I  i-:    ,i-v<.f,  \  Irvini.i 
Tcnne<-ce. 

.^'kiiixi.».  California    '      .  ir  i  !-    r,.'i"irr^'  i.    l-''.c<':  1  i    'lr'.'i-ii,   I!'i!i.>(.v    In  !!,ir  i. 

K    ■  ■       k.      K  1-  ^  K-      !    'ii.Miiii.    .M  line,    .Slaj)  ml.     MajuuK  huiirll.i,     MlcJilcaii. 

\I   iiii.'siit  I     M   V-  .v.m;>         M    -■«..■      \  1.1 1. !,.»..  V.  Si'trf^tt.a,  Sew   ^i.rk.  New  Jersr  v, 

'..   .»    Ml-  i.,i.,    '     ii  111  .     iri '.  ,1,  I    '  1',  ..     I  Ik'  I'l.  .:■  1.    H'l.i  !••   Is'.in  !,   S.xith  Cikrnl  1.  I, 

'.  ■      ..     „ .       !     V  .>     '..'-'111.    Wr<t   \    ruiiii  I    .VI  \t   WiM'T'^m 
}■  I'iri  1  I,   I  ir..'i';  I     K.  •  I  ..  k\  ,   N  i.rr,  i   ann.ii  i,  .vj  .11.  t    uv.iui  i,    J  viiUv.saK, 
Ueoriia  and  li     :..--^^. 

I>o 
.North  Caro!in'\,  'icirvii    vii  Tir.'w^Mt- 
Kentucky  anl  Tenii«*s.s<-. 
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15 
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6 
7 
8 

18 

9 

43 

S 

« 

23 


41 
li 
V> 
IS 

II) 

II 

17 

9 

41 


K"''(r,  k^      M--:--;;  ■■:      .      '    T. 
M      •    .■  .■ 

I  '1    ll.Ul  I,     i  ,«'1J,H1  Wl  I.     *•  f  '    ■    u-k   I, 

( ie<irKia  unil    1  t- 1, ; n'v.*  t 
T'T'llvvse.. 

K!  >r  1  !  i    i/i  !  '  r.t.r^'    1 


\  ..  I...-,    ui  1  \'lrclaiili. 


h...fi  ;,,    '..-..r,::,.    K    •  ■ 
neSNee.  '»n'l   V  I'l'        i 

14  I  ArkiUita.^,  <ie<iritiv.  M,- 
20  Kloriila  and  .Mississippi 
lA  lyiulsiana. 

5  Louisiana  an < I  M  -'.  v^ipiil. 

13  I  Oeorirta. 

12  I  Tennr*se«" 

H  In-ortia,  North  Carolin»     v;  '  -',''    i '  .-      ■    i 

'JU  I  Fluriila,  Cicor)(ta,  Luu<Ai<uia.  <ji.:   Mi.>M<.si;M 

15  Oporirlii 

to  Flortila.  I/iiil^)!inr\    Mi».s.<mU''  i     ml    I.iiim^-*^ 

28  F  Ion  I  la.  Im.,  l'i..  \i,  .   .  ii,  ;..»•'■ 

12  Tennes.SK 
I 


\.    M    -■.,•. J. pi.    Sort);   Carulin*,   Soutd   Caroliim,    1  lU 
.(..[iI,  S.jiifi  Ci.j.jliiii.  Mil   retinessee. 


ALASKA 


Kiiic  Hull  Imp  Supply. 


Hard'vrare. 


4     Oregon. 


AKIZO.NA 


Sumner  S'urcs  Corp. 


Town  Sti.rr. 
O  1'  II    t   liii 


T mm     \,'^  l;in,  Inc 


N  itiiiruil  Shoe  Co.,  Ltd. 
Koe  Hro.s    Sriires.  Inc.. . 


CkAtilnc. 
do... 


ClothtiiK  and  furnishing* 

CVXhlnff 

St,...       

'I  K  '»:ire :--.... 


Iiiiiwriai  ilar-lware  CO- I  'I 

Invrrational  Hardware  Co       .;... ' 

N.'ttleton  Sh<)[ie.  Inc ..„...„.„... ...i  Sl.».< 

(.ivr.  Hri.>s  .  Inc. .. _....^ '  l" 

HifkiT  Pros    Corp . ..|  F'lrnlfiire 

\V  (x.  Irow  Stores,  Inc i  Clot  Inn  r  unl  fur  natiing^.. 

M.i«ikwt  Service  Corp I'r\ .  leuiung  


I^iwsiin'^  Jeweler's,  lac .- 

■W'-liiLir,  luc 


Jewelry 
F.iriilti.re 


33 

11 
34 


32  I 
4« 


45 

ao 

20 
15 
10 

20 

8 


Abihamn,    Florida.    Oeor^l.i.    I/iul^Un.i.    MLs.-L.v-;;  ;  I,    South    Carolina,    Ti  i.x«, 

reniiev.)  e.  \  irciniaj  lUi'l  .N.  *   ^   irk 
California  iiinl  .Ni  w   ^  urk 
AlabMina,  California.  Fluri'li    'u-i.rvia    IaiMi.iI;  i.   .M.ifjlin!.  MlvLssIipI.  North 

Carolina,  rciuu>>lvaia.i.  tkxitii  •  orniirta.   1  >  i.i.t  .v-4  <  ,   Iti.v>.  \  uiunla,  aa«l  M  est 

■VlrrlnlM. 
California.  Colorado.  Kentucky,  M(i.'u<fM-lu:5(  mv  M:.) '^-.i'    Nix.iln.  Okl.il.iii.a. 

Oreiron,  Teiiis,  I  lah.  \\  l-I  ;:■,,:.  r,   an!  N.  »   ^    rk 
California,  Nevada,  an-!  Mm"." 
C.iUh.riiiM.  Colorado,  M.J.o,   ".i  »    .N!.r.,i     .N,  vul.*,  drij-iii,  'lfia.«,  W  a.>(hinBton, 

anl  Wyonlng. 
CaliloriUa. 
Teius. 
All  Stales 

New  Mexuo  and  Ti  iiiii 
Callforni  1 

Atahuma,  Florldn.  Ix)i.i  laiui.  Ni.rtl.  iMki.la.  and  New  ^ork. 
Calltirnla.  >lori.U,  lllin.  ln,  I:.  ;i   i.  .,  M  ,k.-,s.iW,ii.s4 'J -,  Mljiinan.  New  Yurk,  Ohio, 

Penrjjylviinia,  Teia.«,  ami  W  iw  (Ki.sln 
CHhfirni.i 
•New    1    ;».  .North  CitroUna,  Okbhoma,  ml  I'uuL->lvaci*. 
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>t^il<  )'y  Stntt  list  of  snihf  teldil  chains  with  6  to  oO  cstdhlish/iK  n(.-s  in  .!  <»'  "ion  Sluli-  icm  n  J  In/  A  y ,  .-l\  /fchin  .^/(//.-7/7';^        ('iini 

AKIZONA-Cinitinucd 


iniii'd 


Conii>any 


Coii.^iuii:'  t-  M.irt  (if  Ainirlra,  Inc 

■|tie  Kr.lMart  Coip 

-K  .i.'f»  I  iruj!  Center,  Inc 

(    '(i.     'K"  Drive-In  l-'ixxl  Stores 

i,.  Ml-  ShiM'  Stores      .    

S\\.  .  til  i.ir  Shi'ik--,  In. 


MarkM'ii  Hm?  ,  Inr 

I  |.,!1M      if    N  IllC,    III' 

I I  ,■  III.  ].!  Stnii  ■;,  Inc 
.M.ilel  inly  Mixli.--    . 


Category 


Discount  store? 

do 

DruRstorc 

Food 

Shoes .       . 

Clothing  aii'l  furiii>hin^'s 


Niiinhei 
of  .stores  , 


do. 


...do 

..do 

...do 


(Hlipi  Si  lie-  I'f  .iiieriitioii 


5      Callforniii  and  Illinois. 
Califiiiiiiii  mid  Trtiii. 
'2^<      Colorad.i.  M  iho,  l.oui- i,;i' i.  ^Iii;:  ,iiii,  .Nevada.  N. -.v  M.  \i,-n.  Okd.ihoiii.i. 
ol        NrW   -\le\K1i  .iiel  Tr.V.l.- 
H   i    I  Ion. la,  Illinois,  Ki  iitiukv,  an. I    i'exa.':. 
4»  I  Color.ido,   Malio,   .M(i!il,.ii,i,   K..:ivi-,   \.  1-r  .-k...   \.  ,     M.\i.-..,   Oklalior 

Dakota,  '\'<-\:i-.  It.i'i,  and  W  y  nniili.'. 
41       Caldnrniii,  Colorado,   IIliiioi-.    k'lii.-.i-,    M.i:i:.',   Ma- i(  Lu.-ctt-.   Ness    "S'l 

tioiiia,  aii'i  Te.va<. 
'M      California,  T.-Mi,.;,  Culur.i.l.i,  M  nii  j.  ii,  I   :  I'.i.  Mi--iiiiri,  <  in  lmii.  an.l  1'.  n 
4.1      Cahf'irni  I,  N.w.l.isi-y,  \r\\    '^..ik.  ii!,..i.n.  \\";.-'  iii.-'l..n.  ,iiid  lla\i.a.. 
I'l       N'e\s    .\le\ui.  all  !   1  I  .\a--. 


IM.I   I    1  ih. 

la,    .'-..Ulll 

rk,    (Ikla- 

i-\ '. \  ,iii;,i 

AP.  K  AN-AS 


N.  u  iH.rt  Mori  "   

Krledni.iir-  ...      

ll.irti.i.''  '■  lo  -■  Ci  lit  -|.in 
.\iiiin  H.i-h  -ix"   ' '" 


harm  f  I  .  ^  >  C,.        ,. 

Siinflou  1  r  ■-t..ri  •^.  It.r. 

Walli.li  -  ''  I'l  Ci  Fit  St'ireS  ..    . 

Kelllll.ilil   lIi'U.v  .faliriis 

Walliin    K    Ji'hn«<in  Supply  Co. 

C.ir|d  I  •   iiv,  Inc 1. 

Ihile  I'riu-  Co      .: J 

(   nillk   1  'ni;:  (  .1  

I  nitid  .-li.K   .-tore-  i"( 

(•ilismn  <   1.  I)  .rt  Sti.u  ■        

AilelllR  All  .»"  1  .'-hul.-.  llic 


Moutaldo's J 

Connoli.l.ili   :  K.  'in  -   •■^•■-.  Im 

Midlai.  I  --li.-    Co    

WeiR.«-  .\.    N.    A  11    ...1:  .-ill.    Cri 

Ilavtily   KurnituK   Co..« 


Variety. . . 

do 

do    ... 

Shocstorp 


Variety 

F'oo<l 

Variety 

Miscellaneous. 

do 

do 

Drugs... 

Dnifsstorc 

Shoes 


Clothing  and  fuini-hinp- 
do.. 


.do 
.-lo 


r.iniiU   .--I.I"'  ^i..ri 
(ii  o.  !•'    K.  ith  (o- 


Nrttleti.!!    >lli.I>v.   Till 

\Sorn.  .ill-  -'.  :.  -.  li,. 


KarN'«.  Inc         

\.  \v  Ian  Jewelry  Cii   . 
I'.  •!  1  A   l.<i»en.-n  in. . 
.■-.  iV  g    Cli.lhlerj       .. 
I'.ilais  K.iN.i!,  IiK 
^ou(lk  111  Mipi'lv .  Itii 


Sll0('5 

do     .. 

Fumllure. 

Shoes 

do     .. 

<lo.... 


Clothing  and  fiiini-liini.'- 


Food  supply 

Jewelry 

do   

Clothing  and  furnisliinp; 
do 

Auto  supply 


5 
'.'3 


n 

11 
It 

G 
14 

•I 
11 

1 
4'' 

11 

29 

38 

50 

2h 

22 
"i 


4.-I 
42 


12 

H 

7 

« 

111 


\  S..  i.j«  Mil  ■  ,11  M  i--i.iiri. 
II.. 
I  li... 

;     .\l--.i    (.|N  tMli    •    11.     .\ial.allui,     I '.i.llol  Iil.l.     (    i.'u.l.i-i.i,     CuI.IHatUIlt,     I'dnll'l.l,     lir.irLlri, 

I       llliii..!-,  I'l  hall, I,   KaiiMis.   Keiilucky,  Loui.>iiinu.  .Maine,  .Maryland,  Mas.saihii- 
I       Mils.    \lirhii;aii,   .M  l.s.siiiiri.   .Minnesota,   Mi.sMS-sippi,   .Montana,   .Nel'raska,   .Niw 
'ii.ik,  \r\v  .IriM  y,  .New  .Memo,  North  Caiohna.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Kliode  I.-laa.l, 
.^(Hitli  l;i!  ,liii;i,   I'ennes.see.  Trxas.  Viru'iiiai,  \\'i -t  \"iri.diiia,  and  \\'!s('oii..iii 
M.Mi  ii|M-iate..  m    i  I'liiu  s.s..(   an.l  .M  i-,-i--i[i|ii. 
.\lvi  oiH'iati'  ■  in  M  is.-is.-ip]i;. 
\Nii  (.ixrale-  111  .Missouri. 

.Mm.  i.i».rati  -  in  Illinois,  In. Inn, i.   l\r:ilii<ky.   M.--iiiiti.  ,in.!  'I  i-imi -si'c. 
\Imi  oiK-rat.  -  in  .Mi.s.sissippi  an.l   1".  niir-Mi  . 
I   .\lsii  iiix-r.iti  -  in  (iki.ihonia. 
.\Im)  oiHTiili  >  in  .Matiaina,  <uor;:i,..   Mi--ix-ii.|.i.   .\iiilii  C.irohiia,  aii'l    I  .  in,.--,  r. 
.\1mi  (ijxrati  -  in  MisMiiiri. 

.\i-ii  oixiati  s  ill    Loiii-iaiia,    <ieoia;i.i.   'I  .  \,i-.    M  i-.-;--i]  .(r,,    <  ik!iili..;iia.    I  niin -m  .  , 
j       an  1  iitliiT-. 

\l-.i  ..[nr.iti  -  ill  I.oiiisiaun. 

.\i-.  1  i.;Nr  ,'i  ^  in  Illinois,   In  ii.iiia.    N.  '.'■    'i"..;  k,   .\.ii  Ih   C.in.liiia,   (il;m,   'I'l  nn.  --. .  , 
I        l'iiiii-vlv.,ina.  \  irt'Jiia,  an.l  .Ni  \..    In  m  ■» . 

,     \1-.)    nlHT.it    -    11!    C.i'.nla.i.i,    .Ml— nun.     \.\\    JiT.-i  \  ,    .Norlll    Calnlltl.i.    Ollio,    (Ikl  l- 
hotna,  iiiei  \  I'uiiii.i. 
.\Ko  o|«-r  it.  s  in   .\li!.,nii,    l),-ti;.'l   of  Cnluniliia.   Illinois,  Indiana,   Kansas,   K.  n- 
tmkv,    .M  .It  \iaii.|,    .\ii--soiiii,    '.iliin.    (Ikialinina,    I'eniisvhaiiia,    Teiine.v-ci.,    af  I 
I       'I  1  \  .' 
,\'-i.  i.|<  I  it,  -  HI  Mil,  iiiia,  Illi'i.ii.-,  I'ldniii.i.  I.iw  a,  I.'.ui<i  ma,  Michlt;an,  M  wsis-ipj.;, 
MiNSouIl,  Okl.diom.i,   'liAaS,  all. I    \\  l-Ciill-ill . 

.\Ko  olM-i.iti  -  in  llliiin:-.  In  iiaii.  ,  In.',  i,  Ka;i-a>,  Micliifiaii,  Mitiiir.-Mii.i,  'I'l-v.i.-,  .in  I 
\\  iscoiisit  . 

I    \lsii   ojierat.  -    in    Fln'i.ia,    (';■.. 'L'ia,    l-<>iii-;  ill  a,    Noiili    C.iiuliiia.    Suutli    Caiuliiii, 
I        'relliusse    ,  Texas,  \  ir^'ilil  i.  ami  .Ma'.ain.i. 
I    .\!m)  ojH-rat   s  iii  Oklalionri  atnl  Ti-x  i-. 

'  .M.-.o  oiMT.it  s  in  California,  Cn!o:  rln,  (ir'upm.  liliiiois,  Iii'lialia,  Iowa,  Ixiiu-.  iii  i, 
I  .Mas-^iciuiSi  lt>,  .MivviuM,  Ni  ■.  ^'..'k.  dhio,  ("Iklahoina,  I'l  iiii->  1\  aiila,  1  riiii, -• 
I        Ml  ,  Ti  \a..,  and  n.iii. 

\!-i)  njH'r.it   s  in  all  Sla'es. 

.\!m)  o|kra!  -s  iti  Alal..i!iij.  Cnli.i  ..'i.i.  1  i;-tiii  t  ..,'  Cu".iiiiil..ii,  (ieorjiia,  In.lmti.i,  luw  ,i. 
Kansas,  Kentucky.  Ix)Ui>ian  i.  .Marylaii.l,  .Mil— icIium  II.-,  Miciugaii,  .Muni, --,11  ., 
M|s;iiuii.  .Nrliraska,  Ohio,  Okl.ilinin  i,  T.  nm  --le,  an. I  Te\a,-. 

.\l-.i  i.|H  i.it   -  in  K.iii'^.is  an.l  MisM.uti. 

.Msooptral   -  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Okl  ihoriia. 

.\lso  oiK'r.it  'S  ill  KriiUK'ky  and  Teiin.'--. .  . 

Al-ii  <ilH  lat!  s  m  Okliiliiiuia  ami  d'exa-s. 

.\1m)  niH-r.it ',-  in  I^.uisiana  .nid  'I'l  \as. 

Alsn  (ijH Tall  s  ill  iiklalmma. 


CAl.ir<»i{\lA 


(ir.iiiiont  Co.,  Inc 

Town  .<tores 

Tlio  Ciistopi  "lifj" 

O  r.O.  Cl.tn.  - 


TaniH'  Aideii  Inc j 


ItriHik,"  Bros   Clofhinp   . 

lllllidei'  Siin.rt  Clolli  s,  IllC. 
( ii  or',re  F    Keiih  Co    ....... 

Ill  iieti.  .<tii  ill.  r  A  T'  ni  r 

N.illolial  >li,..    (  ■..  ,  I  |.|      ... 
H<K-  Hros.  .--ii.ri  -.  Im         

IiiilH'ri.il  II. .1  l«  ii.    (  o 

/iikoi 

MeMal.  ii,  ■  1  i.iniiu  e  Co.. 

HaikiT  Urns    (  orp    

Ui\i.  ra  Si, fa  Hi  .1  Cu      .    ..    . 
•'.  .V  J    Slalir 

Netlli ii.ii  s|i,i|,<,  Inr     , 

Oeo.  F    ki  iih  Co 


Mftgiki-i  >i  I  \  ill-  Ciup 


1  rendi.  .--lit  ini  r  X  Ciiier. 
Nunn-Hn-l'  sin..   Co 


Clothinp  an.l  fiirni-liiiu- 

Clothiii^'.. 

Clothing  and  fiirtn-hini.'- 

do      . 


Clothing . 

Clothing  and  fiirnisluni;- 

do -. 

Shws... 


shoe  stores 

Shws 

do 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  furnishings 

Furniture 

do 

do -- 

Show .- 

do 

do _ 


Dry  cleaning. 


Shoes 

Shoe  store. 


A  i-.. .  ..|«'i  ,1.-111  Iii:n,.i-.  .M.ir>  1  ,n.i.  Mii  InL'.n.  .M  i-snurn  Ni-\e  ,K'im'\-.  Ni  \\  ^'m  k, 
an.l   l'elll:s\  i\  alil  i, 

.\Imi  o;ier..l  ■-  in  .\r  i;on  \  ami  "^.,  w  "i  ui  k. 

.Mm,  oiK'tat.-  in  Di-tiM't  of  Ci.lninln.i,  lllinm-.  .Mat>l.iiid.  .M  i.ini-'an.  .M 'i.ni-..i  i. 
New  ,Ieis,v,  New  York.  Ohio,  ami  I'eiinsylvani.i 

.\1mi  olieiiO'-  in  Vl  ill  una,  .Vrii-,.)!!!,  riorida,  (ieoi'tia,  l.nuisi.ina.  Marylami.  M  issis- 
-i|.pi,  Ni.illi  C  iri.dll  ..  l'i'nii.-\  i\  .III!  1,  Snillli  Caroiilla,  I'clilles.sei  ,  de\:,-,  \a- 
L'lni.i,  all,:    V\'i"-t  Nin'llli.i. 

\is.)ii|K'ian'- in  Ati/.,iia,  C. .i.ic.i  1...  Ken|.iik,\-.  .M.i-s.uliuset ts.  M'thn;.,!!.  \.  ■,  ,.1  ,, 
Okl.lioiiii.  iliei'.iii,  Tev.i.'^,  ri.di,  N.'W  1'. ilk.  and  Waslunjiton. 

AImi  ii|i,r,it  ■-  in  Illi'n.!-.  .M  i—  i.-liMM-tt-,    iii  1  New  York. 

\lso  ii|«i:itr- in  N.  w   York,  I'.iiiisy  Ivaiii.i.  Ctali.  ami  Wasliiiiirinii 

Also  oiM'i.ites  in  .\Tku:.-a-.  Cnli.r.ido.  (leorpia,  Illinois,  In. liana.  lo"a,  I,,.ni,-ian.,. 
.M  1— ,u  hu.Mil-,  .Ml— I. nil,  .\i  x!.  "I'ork,  Ohio,  Okl.ihoina,  I'l  nnsylvain,..  I  iiims'-.'.  , 
lex  IS.  al  ■!  Vlah. 

Al.-o  oivrales  in  .Massaehus*  Its,   MinneMila,   Ni  w    ^  ork,  <  liuo.  ami   I',  iiii-.\  i\ m  ii 

Also  olHTales  in  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Oreiion. 

Al.so  ojX'iaO  111  .Vrizona,  (^ilnr.elo,  PLilio.  .Ni  a  .Mrxicn.  Niviei..,  Oiri;i,ii.  1 1  \.i-, 
\\\isliiiiMlon,  iiM.l  W  yoniiiiL'. 

.M.S0  oiKTuies  111  .\rizona. 

.Mso  OjKTae.- Ill  Oriaroii.  New    ''I'l.'k,  an  i  W'asliin.aton, 

.\lsii  oiK'rale.-  in  Idaho  and  \e\  a'ia 

-Mso  operates  in  .\ri7.ona. 

.\l.-o  oix'raies  in  .Nevada.  , 

.\lso  oik'raies  in  District  of  ColnniMa,  Uiiiini-.  Ne\v  .hrM  \,  aii'i  .\i  "    '  "rk- 

Also  oiK'raU'S  in  all  States.  . 

\lso  optTa-es  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  (ieorpia,  Illinois,  In'liana.  Iowa.  Loiii-iaiia, 
.Mas.sacli  i.sefts,  .Missouri,  .New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  remisylvai.ia.  I  ennessei  , 
Te.xas,  and  I'tah.  ,.-     ,     ,\i 

Arizona,   Honda,  Illinois,  Indiana,   Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New   -i  ork.  Oin.i. 
I       I'ennsyl-.anla,  Texas,  and  W  l.scon.sln.  ,    ^  ,  i  ,,  , 

i:       Mso  operates  in  .Mas.sachusetts,  .Minne.sola.  .New  "i  ork.  Ohio,  lUid  I'eim^ylvania. 
■SA  >    \lso  oiierates  in   Alabama.   Arkati.sas,  <^..lo^ado.    Connecticut,    Hondii.   0(x,rtM!i, 
I   ■    lllinoi-.   Induina.  KaiLsa,s,  Kentucky,   Louisiana,  Miuno,  Maryland.  Mas.siicliu- 
setts,   .Michigan.   Minnesota,   Missi.ssippi.   Mi.ssouri.  Montana.  Nehriiska.  New 
lersev    New   Mexico,   New   "^-ork.    North  Carolina,  Ohm,  Oklahoma    Klimle  Is- 
land   >onth  C:irolitia.  Tennes-ee.  Texas,  \  irpnna.  West  Virginia,  and  W  iscoiisiu. 


y 

1 1 

.'!l 

34 

3»> 

1' 
14 


10 
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Si<;tf  h<j  Stale  liat  of  some  '.'tail  rhnina  u-ilh  '  >■• 


,(  ill!  <  <K'-'i  nli   in   2  '"■    rtiar,'  Slillesi      rnVfei  hy   Ayret-  K  lUhtl   guhitltliif  ( 'iilil  I  lilli  'i 


Company 


>r  ,th..v*v  T'lilnt  Co      

V\  i..l»il»r-i.  Inc ..„„...... 

HfxTifin  <"lav  A  Co     

t'Mtf  (  o  ,  Inc   

I.>)ii  t  HcLily,  Inc.  (muaicul  mcrcliandlMJ. 

fifru.lfr-l.f*  Diiunoivtff 

I  »A  son  s  JrwfU'i's,  Im-     . 

Fmrrrs  /ewi-lry  Co.,  Itw 

I)hk    1 'vrr'll /cwflers.  Inc. 

WcLsfeiMN.  Inc „ 

Fonic'-i  '.  Ont  $1   Stores    .    ... 

W    A  I    Moiine.  Inc   .  . 

T  hi-  K-IM  irl  Corp   .  

CoiisutruTs  Mart  of  Ann-ri'a,  Inc.. . 

Till'  Miilo'k  Storfs 

Nijr'lstf'iiir'i,  Inc 

li'iuhiiii'l    Ir  I'urls,  Itic ... 


B«"tui<  rr>    i>alnL>!) 

I,'>ni;5  Stores. ..... 

The  Owl  I>ruit  Co 

Concoril  I  )ruf  Htore.  lot 

Miltun  K    hlrels  l>rug  Stores 

P«y  I ^S'' Stores 

JijMeph  MaKntn  Co.,  Ine 

M  >Oier\\')'i'\  Maternity  Shoj»s,  Inc. 
M  wHson  Hrfis,  Inc 


I  -U17   if  Caiilomla,  Ine 

Iloiisf  of  Nine,  Inc ... 

Hartfleld  Storea,  tnc 

Morrow '■!  Silt  Mouse  Corp. 
Ttre  Mart  AXotm  Corp 


Mi 


Cliiltiinif   II,  I  f'  i.L-tilnp 
M uteli-uicc-j  stof.-? . .   . . 


.1)0. 
.do. 
.do. 


-In 

y^r-ilt  ;r>- 

Discount  stores. 

do 

Variety       ...... 

Shoe  store....... 

MlMeikiwoui  .. 


....do     .. 
Drwstore 

.do... 


r>rtiira 

Clotfllli? 
do      . 

....do... 


.1  f'ir!i;.s! 


N'anb«r 
of  storw 


.do. 
-do. 


..    .    'lo     . 

C  indy  sto  t^ 

Auto  supply 


II 
» 

H 
It 
Si 
i:i 

n 

I 

i 
s 

IH 

2S 

R 
lA 
31 

H 
S 
18 
I.'. 
21 
41 

It 
it 

iS 

5 
27 


'U'.rr  ^Liten 


>  [  ei  ,1 1  li  in 


lUi.l  '<\',^>iJEi»;! 


"l  .jrk. 


AhoiH"*',  iLw  In    \rtM>na 
Abni  .»!«  r.iir.  ,n   I  Jnt; 
1  1.. 

\.-<  M-t-r  i:i!>  :ii  Mu  l.i«iti.i.  Ohlu.  aii.l   I  i  uli 

A  s.,  ,.,»r  ill's  ill  1  .litkji.s.  lii'lliUiU,  *'tily.  .ui  1 

Alau  o(ier<t«s  In  Sevwla. 

Also  oinT.itt-s  111   \ri7iiii:i. 

AI*o  oiieraltfs  in  Ni-^  »>ia  aiul  Oret:on. 

Al«)  oiK-riiloa  In  \V  >i.sl'lni:tiiti 

Also  oi»r.»t<>»  in  I  l.iJx),  Orivun.  lui  i  \V;i&liln;:lun. 

Also  <ii«T  i!<-s  .:i  1  Liikii  tt\\  \\  itsliiiiv'lu:.. 

Also  o|.<r.ilc5  .-I  (  uiiinvti.  1.1.  l>i»ltul  u(  Culiinilla,  N'li*  1"^'  j,  »»i'l  Nfw  Votk. 

Also  oiienilfs  in  .\rUoiin  mi't   Tcxiwi. 

Also  0|wratn  in  .\rizonA  aiil  IlllnnL^. 

Also  oi-erali-s  In  Color.nlo,  K.^il^  i.^,  an'I  '  >►    i!ii  ni  i 

.\L>m  o|vrutrs  in  Orfgnn  an<l  W  it5liln(rt.>ii 

AL<o  o(»ratM  In   N>w  >'    rV    f'onnortlciit.  W  ,i.-I.I'it!'i>n.  PC      n-rl  !;i,    Vrw  J.  -c  y 

rrriii.<iy|viiiiU.  an<l  C  tt;iM<!a 
.Ms<i  ii[irrBlrs  In  Mah-i  uii  I  '    Uili. 
Als*)  (>i«Tii(es  In  llawrtll. 
Also  o|*mti*»  In  Oreton. 
Also  oiTralP!'  In  Wvaila. 
ALv)  oi*rulr»  In  Ohio 

Also  nuTalfS  in  Malio,  OrrBi'".  ami  Washington. 
AL«)  I'l't-ralcs  In  Nevuila. 
ALso  ui^ritfs  In  Orecon. 
Also  ojieratcs  in  Arliona,  Color  i.!..  Illln  )| 

Vurk,  Oklahnn:.!.  aixl   1  ci.Lt 
.M.SO  o|ier«l«i  Id  \.'^  ikIa 
.\L'«  oiwriles  In   v.-     i.i.   !       l^,  Colorailo.  Ml' huai 

reiirv^yhanla 
Also  oiKTati-s  In  .\riKi-   i,  \r  *   '■    ....  W  a  "i'  .'V  .  i  Vi 
Also  oiK'ritfs  111  Or«Koi  ku  !      •  i: 
Abo  oiwralts  In  N>>»  J.ijkv,  N'  ■*  "I'ork,  Pi-nnaylva;  ,a.  iii.l  lUiiiola. 


K'un.i^i«,    N!il! 


M 


liiisetls,  Viw 


t-ati,  MUauiui.  OrcKun,  an  1 
.  \^w-Mnflon,  ajul  IIa»  iiii 


COLORADO 


Moril<ii'lo'3 

Tanne-  ^rden,  Ine. 
Ow    E    KHth  Co. 


I.    <<i)Minan  Shoe  Co 
Roe  Bnjs.  Storea,  Ine 


RoUnick  .^hoe  Co 

P    .\.  Foster  Lumber  Co. 
Womiser  Hat  Stores,  Ine. 


Nettleton  3hop«,  Ine 
I.    A    Sullivan  Store* 

Nunn  l!ii.s.*i  .Shoe  Co. , 


.Acmo  II  irllng  Cilass,  Inc 

CalilweUi,  Inc 

(ifrti,  I.'ic 

The  M  It  lock  Stores 

6»i»;>:s  I'rui;  Center,  Inc  . 

Browns  .-^hoe  Fit  Co      ... 

SctiatTer's _ 

Sweethnar  Shops,  Inc 


f"'>nri.!'i.  Inc 

Markson  flros..  Inc. 


IIiju.-;*'  '>'.  Nine,  Inc. 
Slu-k!it'\  's  Inc 


Albreohft  I>tall  Btow*.  Inc.. 

P'olly  I'lTn-y  Stores.  Inc. . 

Puritan  Keileral  Clothinf  Stores.  Inc 

Ril'lry  Cldthos    


KoirtT  K'i"nt,  Inc 
Bist  A  1.1)  .  Inc.. 


Clothini!  i»ni  fn'-ilisMriei 

Ck>lhii:K 

ShOM 


.do. 
.do. 


-1"     

Ifiir'lw-in'       

CMhin«;  -iri'l  'iiTir^'inir" 


Shoes... 
Variety. 
Shoes... 


MLsc^llaiwHTij  stores 

.|o 

Discoijiii  stores 

Variety       

Dr  :  'st'irt-  


Shoes 

Clotli^iifc'  anil  (uruiiiiuij;*. 

...    If) 


-do. 


.do. 


.^Uto  ■"i|.i.Iy 


11 
14 


S 


6 
23 


K. 
7 
I 
A 

«ii 

Vi 

II 
41 

34 

10 


nkliOiiin..!, 


.n.l 


.Mso  opi-ralrt  In  Arkans:!.*.  Missouri.  Nt-w  Jit<«  ;.    V   t'I    (^.i.r>i\\:,.\ 
Virginia. 

.Mso 'itn' rates  In  .Vri/oiia.  '"allfiTnl.it.  Ki-nlii'  ky    N!  k^vu  t  usi  ti<.  \1 

Okl.ilionia,  (>r<'ir<n.    li-r.n.  t   l  ifi.  \V  .k-iii:ik't    n     in  1  Ni'a    ■!    irk 
.\ls<)  operalAS  in  ArkAiisaa,  (°.i:il<jriu..i,  (iiorni^  liiinuui.  liiiluiiia.  Iowa.  Louis  I  an  i 

.Ma.viachii.vlts.     Mis.s.ni',     .\.*     "i     rn..    Uhlo,    Uk.a.'.n.i.     1  .  i.!i^>  :\  mi.i,      1  ■  ii 

netaret.    Viuhh.  aiid  I'l-Ui 
Also  ojier  il<->  in  .\i-lr  k^k  i.   m' :    I  •  .i.  ■•  i     ri  !  'A'  \    ■■    i  ,• 
Also  oivrat**!  in  .\r1ioiiji.  (a  il,,rn..i,  I  ^^^,,  .\,  a   .Mi» 

\S  V  hinift..r..    it:  [  W  •,.:..  ;,,; 
\,^i   >[»  r.l.iK  111  1  l.ili.i.  I'tah,  .ui,l  U  \oiiijn^. 
V  isij  .ijifr.kli'.N  111  .'\i-:  r  isk.i  .lii.l   V\  >uii.  .lii^ 


N>v.k1.-i,  (Jrecon.  'Iria'., 


Alsu  mn-riti'.-.    in     ^iit'iii; 
Iowa,     Kitnsiw".     Ki-ntili  »> 
Mwiiii'.sola.    M.v%.Miri,    \i  ; 

,\lsO  {lli^T  ^li'-S     ".   'ill    >li(#»s 

A  Is*)  (iin-r.iKi  >..."■     I  i.^.v  I 

Also    OiXT  lIPS    1.1      \  ,  I       11-     1 

IllliKil.s,   Iniliana.    Kanvts, 

(wHv    M 


A'k  i:i-.i.s.    I  list  rut    of   Colli! 


I  . 


■^likna. 
Ml.,.-, 


MarvlaJi'l.     .M  i-v-.i.  i 

Ik  l.i!..iiiia.    I  i'iiiu'v>e«' 


•Iiorfia.    In'Iuina, 
as.tts,     Muliig.iii, 
ami    reias. 


\  I--   i:.^  L'     '     I.  '    f  ,    I.    1    M'l'  I  I  !  iiMit      Ml ir  1' 1  :i.   '  irnr.  1.1. 

Ki-i.l..c'.>,  1  ■<» I u>. .41  .a,  .Manx-,  .Maryland.  Maasachii 
n.  Minnev.(i  \l  i..i.st».si(ii.i.  .\l.»s.>..ri.  .Mmitaiia.  Nehraaka,  .Sf» 
.Mi-iK-o,    .'".r*    "lork.    Nortfi    I  .vroUna.    iJl.uj.    Oklahoma,    khoilf 


\1 


.t  ii; 


Islan!,    S.jiiti    <LriMin<\.    I  ..•niM'.v 
COIl->.(, 

.\lso  0|>^i,»t>'.s  .,.  lou  a.  Kaiis.t<,  .M  ..sMu.n.  ui.I 
.Also  o;i«'rut<-'  in  K'lisws  .iinl  Nr'  r  im.  i 
Also  o[>eriitrs  in  H  i»  .111,  K  iin  ls    M;s.>iii;r     ^^ 
Also  oi*rat<-s  111  Caliloriii  I,  K  ij.s.ls.   li    1  'W.i! 
Also  oiierati's  In   .Ariion.i,   1  !  k.'.n,    I.o.l^.  i:   i 

Okl.l'  ...::  >    T,-'    I-      111  1    I    •  ih 
.Vlso  o|>erat«>  l  :  l.>i»a,  Kaiitis,  Mivsmir:,  ">.■'  r  lsI  ■»,   ir:  '. 
Alio  o;tra!c.- :n  1^  ■>  i.  \!  ..'i.-ir.si.i  i.  ^.e'rk^ki.  m  I    ^^■^.l.^ 
Also   oiierates    In     \ru.iiia.    Mi!.',,     M  int.ui.i     K.i.mmis, 

Oklaltoma,  Soiitt.  lijkut\.   I  ..li-,  fiali,  'in!  U  ■..uiiiiu- 
Also  Of>erute.<  in  Mihu.  \1  miani.  i  irpi' 
Also  ot>enites  In  ('alilonu  I,  \r...,.i..i   i. 

York,  Oklahoma,  aii'l   liiu* 
Al.sooi>ernte.-i  in  ('alifumia.  \  •  Unn  i,  t  .xii.- ,  r.ilDrk!.     \I , 

rennsylvaiiia. 
Also  operates  In  N'elira-ska  and  Wyoming. 


ci.c.    \  j-tuua.    U  r*t    Vlryinla,   and    W  i.v 


I  r.  :,:  '>h  ii.ia 
Nf.  nil,    \i  «     MeviiO, 

<  i.rth  ll.ikota. 

.e'ri,'k.i,    .New    Miilro, 

'I. lb,  U  i.slilni;lon,  an  !  WAnrniin' 

>,  k.ms.k-,  .M  i.iie  ,  M  k»&actiiis«-ll>,  Nr  > 

n,  '    t.ili  .  I  irrv-iih,  .1,  ! 


CO.VNECTICUT 


Clothing 


Clothln«  and  fumlshlnifs 


ii.  .\i  »  Hampshire,  Ohio,  rpiiri 
.Siw  Jersry,  .New   York,  I'erui 

.Si*  Jvrm'j.   N>w   York.  Ohio, 


Morri.son  Stores  Corp do. 

("osnio  Hixsiery  Shops do. 

MiMlncry  Stores ;  do. 

P  *  O  Shops,  Inc.. -- do. 

Jane  l.ef  Stores,  Inc do. 

I^-wis  .Apparel  StorM,  Ine |  do. 

I'ukntid  Shops,  Inc do. 

DniSR  Stores. 
J  Baker.  Inc 
lyondon  Character  8 


do. 
Shoes.. 
...do. 


Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Ine. do. 


IS  New  Jtrsrv  ailJ  New  York 

J'  IViUl^>  1^  AJiia 

4',  IIUn./Lv,  In.liaJia,  .Maine.  .Ma.vvii  .'.a.^  ILs.  M.iJ.i^j 

ny !■.  iiii  1.    Hid   \  i-rinnnt 

41  I)L.-tri>t   111   t'l.iijinl.ia.    Mass  K:i.ui<tLs,    .Mivioun, 

sylvanla.  and  Ithcxle  Island 

It  \1  a.v\.4.  LiijitLs.  Si'w  York,  an.!  I'liiULsylvaiila. 

1:<  l>i.>lnit  lU   (  i^iui:.l<Lii.    Ma.v>act.aw.'tU.   ^Iu.'l.UMn, 

I'ljiii^yli  ania.  atid  \lri;iiiia 

1.'  I)iU»aJ-t,  UidLuia.  -Mlchlran,  .Sew  York. 

7  New  Unt'y  aJi.l  .Sow    Y'urk. 

27  Outrut  ui  L  .Jiiji.t-ia.  llUiioi.s.  LnJiaiia.  M  tuju'.s.ita.  ULiu.  Teuj»e«see,  and  Texas 

•^  Ma.-i.sjii  h  II V 1 1.-,  Nrw  ll.iii,|.>hiri'.  and  i;(,i«lf  Island. 

,>  Illiniiis    lri.!iir.,i,  K.msiws,  a;i  I  Kentucky 

.V  New  Vurk.  Kansas.  MaMachiMiiiu,  MiUkitian,  NurlL  Caj^ulma,  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma 

In  IJhin  iiid  rfiins>  .\  mi  i 

«  New  Haiiip.slure.  .New  Jersey,  aaU  New  York. 

14  MasMacliiutlLs  aiul  Vermont. 

2b  New  Jersey  and   New    Y  nrk 

li  Delawa^-e,  (ji-..ri-ia,  l.<«iM  ma.  .Mivs.sathu.vlts,  MIcliiKHn,  New  Hampshire,  NeiT 
!  \ork.  North  t'aroUna.  l'eiui.s>|vaiua,  Kho4e  Lslaiid,  dexas,  Vermont,  and  \  ir- 
I       Unia.  ' 
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Slutf  hy  State  list  of  some  retail  chains  unth  5  to  60  establishments  in  2  or  more  States  (covered  by  Ayres-Kitchin  tubstitute) — Continued 
I  I  CONNECTICUT— Continued 


Company 


Category 


1  <  11)  »  .-lioes 

:  ;  .  ;i.i.i.  Inc     -- 

I    .111  Ii  .-111"'  Co. . .  - 

1  n.lwell  Shoe  Cor;) 

I  a,■h^U   llardwarr  Co 

(    'iinlv   lliw dwiire  Corp 

1  'iiiiiiond  National  Corp 

K  ,\  's  N  I  w  I'orl.  Inc 

1  Ml  i'^  llohli-ry  ii  i  rocks.  Inc. 

^     -      riiTirCo    ._     

I  in«l  .Mart.s,  lut 

\.  :::.  lull  Slmi''^,  Inc 

1     I    iki  r.  Ini-       - 

'1  mi  1.  SIhh'  (  'o      

■|  rrdwell  .shoe  Cor,.) 

.1      \     Tr|i!KT  Co    

.M    N    I.anilau  e>luit!a,  Inc 


(  a.-lrii  ("onvertihle  Corp 


M.  II    Tjuiistor.  Inc. 

Sunn  Itn.sti  Sinn-  Co 


Allii  d  Slii»'  Co   

.Morton's  SIkx'  Stof.s,  Inr 


Nambsr 
of  stores 


SboM. 

do 

do.     . 

do. 


llardware 

...do 

....do^ 

Shoes 

Clotbtng  and  (urnishings. 

Food  Supply 

do 

SboM 

do 


do 

do 

Variety 

....do 

Fumltara.. 


Variety. 
Sboes... 


I  KiindiriTiiter  Cnr])    — 

JiihnnvonttK'  Sjiot — 

Koyce  Bupertor  Laundry,  Inc 

Hparkle  Cleanser?.  Inc 

W    A  J    Sloane.  Ino 

Honey   I  >ew  K(Kx1  Stores,  Inc    

roimlftr  Markets,  Inc. 

Market  Ba.«ket  Stores,  Inc 

(irowers  Outlet,  Inr 

Tower  Ntart.«.  Inc.. 

Arlan's  I  )epfirtnien'.  Stores,  Ine 

New  Knglsjul  Stores 

("iunera  Craft,  Inc 

Ivatdian  CarlK-t  Corp 

iiuutittud  <le  I'arl?,  Inc 


Wadsworth,  Holland  and  Co.... 

.Mv  Maternity  Sho),  Inc. 

Outlet  .Millinery  Co,  Inc 

NateUon  Bro<  ,  Inr 

Steven-s  lUtiiU  Stonss,  Inc 

Kenne<ly'«.  Inc. 

!>«•«•  Sho|)S 

rnidenoe  Clotlics,  Inc 

Stork  Time.  Inc 

Beverly's  Inc.,   Shoppers  World. 

Youth  Centre  Stores,  Inc 

Benny '«j  Inc 

Strau.ss  Store.s  Cfirp 


.do 
.do. 


Dry  cleaning 
....do 


do.... 

....do  ... 
Fumltnn. 

Food 

....do... 
do 


..„do -. 

DiMOunt  Stores. 

do 

Variety 

MisoeUaiiooaB... 

do 

....do -. 

do- 


Clothlng  and  furnisliin^s. 
do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


do 

Auto  supply. 
do 


14 

.■) 

fi 

2)i 

12 

5 

26 

21 

11 

{t 

f. 

4.'i 

14 

ti 

2f. 

2ij 

47 

17 
23 


33 

15 


13 

1,". 
l.S 
3,^ 
11 
U 

i:< 

12 
13 

12 
11 

l.'i 
2* 

6 

4.'i 

f) 
14 

16 

h 

h 

I 

5 

9 

21 

42 


Other  States  of  operation 


New  Jersi'y  and  New  Y'ork. 
New  Y'ork,  Rhode  Island,  and  Virginia. 
MassachiLsetts  and  New  York. 
.Massachusetts  and  New  Ilampshlre. 
.Mas.";ach  11  setts. 
New  Y'ork. 

Maine,  Massacliusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 
.Ma.s.s3rhv:Sf  tt?.  New  Y'ork,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Ma.'>sac-lu..vttJ, 
Do 
Do. 
All  ."tales 

.Ma.s.suctiu.s<'tt-s  .ind  \"ermont. 
.N!a.>i.sarhiis<tt.s  and  New  York. 
.Nf.i.'j.sachuwtt.s,  and  .New  Hanififhlre. 
.Ma.s.s.^^husett.s. 
New    ■^ori.   Indiana,   M£i.'!sachus<'tt.s,   .Michigiin,  New  Hampshire,  New  JerMy. 

North  r  arolina,  and  Texas. 
New  Yorlr,  Florida.  .Maryland.  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Penn.sylvanis,  District 

of  Coluiabia,  and  Rhode  Island. 
New  Jersf  y  ami  New  York. 

Alabama,  .^rkansa.s,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Oeorpia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Loui-siana,  .Maine,  -Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mldii^ian, 
Minnesota.  MLssis-sippI,  New  Mexico.  New  '^  ork.  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa. Iihode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Vlntinia, 
and  Wijconsin. 
Ma.ssaihu«tts,   Nfaine,  Maryl&nd.   New  nampshlre.  New  Jersey,  New  Y'ork, 

Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Ma,ssachnsc*,t.s.  D<daware,  Oeorpla,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Ilampehlre,  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 
Massa»husetts,  New  Jersey  and  New  Y'ork. 
New  Yorl; . 
Massachusetts. 

Do. 
Californls.  District  of  Colunibla,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Y'ork. 
New  Y'ori  and  New  Jersey. 
.Ma.ssaihi..setts. 
Do. 
Do. 
WashinEton.  DC,  Afaryland,  Nfassachusetts.  New  Jersey,  and  Permsylvanla. 
Kentuckj.  .Mas.saehusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Massachusetts. 
New  Y'orl:. 

New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
New  Y'orl:,  California,  Washington.  DC,  Florida,  New  Jersey,  Peimsylvanla,  and 

Canada. 
Ma.ssftchu  setts. 

New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  Ontario  and  Queh>ec,  Canada. 
Maine  an  i  Massachusetts. 
New  Jersy  and  New  Y'ork. 

Do 
Maine,  Ma.ssachus<'tts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts. 

.Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Mas.suchusettf  and  Rhode  island. 
^la.s.sachusctls. 

Do. 
.Ma.s,sactiiiseltf,  IUukIc  Island. 
-New  Y'ork. 


DELAWARE 


Frl.«w  ay  Shoe  Corp   .    

Cranes- Mayos  Ck>the«,  Inc. 

Morrison  Stores  Corp  

living  O    Livingston.  Inc. .. 
Morton's  Shoe  tlores.  Inc.. 


Wilt  urRogers,  Inc. 


^\  ilh.inis  Retail  Stores,  Inc 
I'lil, Ill's  ,',f  Jl  00  Stores.  .  . 
M    II    K  till  man  Co.,  Inc 


-Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

Alfnd  H    Coh«'n  A  Son... 

J    H    Van  Sciver  Co 

I  ii  Inian  Furniture  Co  ... 
-Morton's  t-hoe  Stores,  Inc. 


.^dllms  Clollies,  Inc 

RiK'lLower  Bros.,  Inc 

i;  J  Hoy  5<  A  10*  Stores,  Inc. 
N  iiioiiai  ,y  A  Ify  stores,  Inc., 
hull   Ion  W  allpft|)er  Co.,  Inc.. 

M    Huten  A  Sons ., 

S.!(ii  Cut  Price  Stores,  Inc 


Terry  Slio(is 

Pcnn  Jersey  .\uto  Stones, 
Best  .\uto  Supply,  Inc... 


Inc. 


CVII- 


-29fi 


Shoes 

ClotbiDff  and  fumlslilngs. 

....do -. 

....do 

Sboee. - 


Clothing  and  furnishings 


...do.. 
Variety. 
do... 


Bhoei.. 
do. 


Furniture. 

do 

Sboes 


CMUnt  and  famlshings. 
do. 


Vsriety 

do 

MlaoeUaoeous. 

do 

DrocL 


Clothing  and  tumishhiss. 

Aato  supply 

.....do 


New 


37      .Mso  ot^nites  in  District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey. 

t      York   -North  Carohna,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina. 
40  .  Also  o(»erates  in  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York.,  North  Carolina,  Pemisyl- 

I      vania.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

12  Also  operates  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  New  York. 
I'l  '  Also  operates  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

l.'j  '  Also  0|>er«te6  in  Connecticut.  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Massarfjusetts,  Michigan.  New 
I  Hampshire.  New  York,  -North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas. 
I       Vermont,  and  Virginia.  ,        ..,        ,      j     >, 

3S  I  Also  operates  in  District  of  Columbia.  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Maryland,   Mass;i- 
chusetts.  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia. 
7      .Mso  operates  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

13  Mso  oi>erHtes  in  District  of  Columlda.  Florida,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 

47      Also  or>erates  in  Maine,  Mas-sachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  Vermont. 

Virginia.  .New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
4.1      .Mso  operates  in  moot  States. 

6  -Mso  operates  in  .New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

7  Do. 

8  Also  ojierates  in  Pennsylvania. 

15  ^Iso  ofierates  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan    New 

Hampshire,  New  Y'ork,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  lexa.s. 
Vermont,  and  Vlnrtnia. 

16  Also  0})er»te8  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

25      Also  ojierates  in  .New  Jersey.  New  Y'ork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
10  I  Also  ofierates  in  Pennsylvania. 

7      Also  oi)erates  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey. 

7      Also  o|)eratee  in  Pennsylvania. 
19      Also  o?<erate«i  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  ,,        „  ,       ,     ,ri,^„, 

50      Also  oj)ertttes  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 

and  West  Virginia.  ...         j  .r,     ■  •_ 

24     Also  operates  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Virginia. 
27      Also  operates  in  District  of  Columbia,  .New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

6     Also  operates  in  Pennsylvania. 
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March   :.] 


I>I-TBICT  or  COLOMBIA 


CompMij 


C.-m. 


Sambtt 
o(  norv* 


OU>«r  Stal«»  at  op«r»tlon 


Mortoa't . 

B«^  A  Co.,  Isc 


Oothinc  31x1  (umt«tUn(s. 


do 


H.  '-ivi-.T  A:    KJ*TX  .MiUuj*ry  0>r;       ' do 

r...  \;.i,.if.  i  -noir*     ;  Clothinc „ 

K;i.t>  CUrtbrs ' do 


T'-  r  i~t,, 


■.0[r 


M. ...;,. 

■,    -  ■ .  r .  < 

C.r  ;.• 

>;   \. .  ka.  ar.  Iiic 

Cor.-.    . 

'.  .'••!  k.  t^ill  .Stoff*.  Iia 

!  '*'.'•! 

-;. .  :  lily  Shop*.  Inr 

h-  ;-r  - 

',«■  ~t.,r»-<      

:•  -■•'«  <    Tp.    

I  M:i:.r  r  .ion* 

I !.  1  huii!.  r  (■<! 

I'l'  I'U      }l  J  'vk  ,rf  Stor<^ 


\\    :f-<;:   R-.k-.  r-.  Iiu\ 

J   t   1  -III.--  .    

N  it  run  ii  .-■■    .11  Kolna.  Iri<         ... 

K  ."«■  I^i;n.:rv  A  f'ltaniiiii  Co  

H'..it   hJ't'-u  I.iiiiulry 

r'.U:i  ,  '-*^iit   II  <l<jrv*..     

\t  ,rt-'    r-.T-  Co      

i,..,n:.  ^  \S  ir'ho(j!«  .Sup«Trii.»rt,H 

II  .r:.c.  Ifii       iriinLs,  kIhW,  imhJ  tile; 

K.t/  < "  i-'.Ti  ',1  urs      

I:  Ti.r-    i    y  ■-'   iir^,  luc  .. 


Clothinc  snd  fttretfhlRiS. 

do. 

—  .dfc 


....«o .. 

-do ... 

—  do 

liardwwv „ 

do 

Clothinc  Mid  (urni^btnp. 


....do... 


Shoo 

liry  i-lranuic. 
■k> 


.MLs.. 


-I-.'.  I.--,    !.'•■  -tiirfS . 

(   :.  r.'^  ~  ■  I    -'■  ;t  Co  ,  Inc 

W     H    ^^ '.;..-i<.w  f'o.  fpaint* 

Ki'. ':■-.(.  •  v-viit   KM-t-iit  I't'irt-*,  Inc. 
Cii.-T'i  r^^ir.  ■  rtitik' Corp 


H 


t    I      -It.U.   ,    Il.C 

I  .VI  ..-f  M  ki-t-,  [nc 

|).!rn.,  -.,k-  (•  .       

-•    \    M   Hr.  :,  Co  ,  Irif. 

II  -    KiTii;  <■<,  

~t  w.  :  .,'  !   [ir-.^-  '•„    

'  ■I.I'   iij'l    '.•■  r  i;>,  Ino 


'lo. 

.do. 
.do. 

do. 
do. 


...do 

\ariety... 
Furniture. 


Mr-  11'  uio  ~  Iiir  

I',  t..  M.K^rc  A  i.|.li.infe  ("••titi 

M.  t  ■.  I  ir'u'  -lori-<i .  _ . . 

■^  ■•■..•- M.jf  I  >r'i^H,  Inc 

I  >ir<  [>riiii  (  urp 

'.•ll.-rT-.i.  Inr  

Bli-thnioii  <  Kopy  Kat,  Inc. 

Bf,  li  .  

W  .  t  st.r  (  ;</r),.;i,  Inc 


I'  1.-...1;  ('..ni-r,   Illc, 

I'.iiM  '.,-<\   AuUj  .■<lori-«,  loe. 
1  !..■  a;  .  i  ('ori>   


...do.    

l>ixwuQt  storw. 

do 

Virtety 

do 

DrumtoiT 

MiseeUaaeous... 


do 

-  ..*» 

Drujrjitore 

....<Jo 

<U> 

Clothing  and  fumnhincs. 

.....do — 

....^.._ 

do .... . 


do 

.\uto  supply. 
...do 


Market  Tiro,  Inc 


1' 


41 


r- 

» 

u 

37 

14 

4IU 
4^ 


H 
It 
10 

U 

A 
I 

» 
7 

1» 

7 

6 
8 


II 

13 

5 

« 

5 

U 

a» 

13 

10 
10 

10 

13 

6 

5 

S 

1» 

« 

36 


M 


..  New  Jer*ry.  N<»   York.  Ohio,  Petmsyl- 


MitryUnd  aii<l  Vir 
(■•jnnKctui:'.  \li.v 

viuita.  mnd  Vtndnhk. 
Mirybwt.  Ohio.  i>Hin«TlvMiM.  and  Vtrttekft. 

.MnryUn'l.  M  luoarhturtts.  Mirtiimn.  MtoinMota,  Nrw  York.  Hid  ^NUMyfrmla. 
ContHvtKijt.  M.iMurhuartls,  Miawan.  N>w  Jrrsey,  New  York.  I'ennsylranla  mmI 

Rtioil"  Min.l 
Cklif  ■  M.ir>Un>l.  MlHilfan.  Minn^wta,  New  Jorary,  New  York.  f»hio. 

at)      ■  .      . 

•  •■'  -    !"■'■;"  I,  Minn«-«r>t.-«.  Ohio.  TrTin«-«»e*.  and  Te».«. 

i  ■  ...  ■15,  Nrw  Jvr^y.  atvl  Nrw  York 

*     ■         .     \   «  .■     ,  Iti'liann,   Kan*»«,   Kcrturky,   Maryland.   Missouri. 

OJiHj.  t>*i.-»ii<iiiij.  hvii-  TennrMcr.  and  Trsaa. 

New  York.  <»hH<    iii'l  \  .-. 
Maryland  and  \  irri'in. 
iVUwart".  K<-ntri(ky.  NturyLwj-l.  .New  ier»y.  .New  York.  .North  Cartrflna,  Ohio, 

l'eni*«ylv\nii.  mH')  .-(outh  Ctrnhna. 
FTon-li.  Uiin"t«.  .MarylitU'l,  N<-»  irpn  > .  SV»  York.  sn<l  Penntylv*ata. 

MaryUnil  ui'l  Vtrctnia. 

.MiUiUM.  \rk'>n<'k-    ('olor i.t<>.  <><-c>rKia,  Indtann.  Iowa,  Kanaas,  Kt-Mttirky,  LouW- 

ana.  M  V        ..      .  .  tl<.  MirlurHn.  Minnt-«oU,  Misaotui.  Nelirwka.  Ohio 

(*klahr.'  ■■■•%■•    Irxuf*. 

I'-     '•    •  '  •       ^'   •■ ! -nil.  Maa»chu»»-ii«.  Ml«o«iri.  N<»  Jcrwv. 

ln.^vlvTlnlu.  jnil  Virfinia. 
'  .  1  -        .■..'.•..  ■  *  York. 

MarrtaiKi  and  \  uxiiua. 
I>o. 

FlorHla,  IVlnwHfr.  MuryUli'l.  and  rmnnylrani*. 

Maryland  an<l  N'lrginu. 

Vininia. 

\'in[iDla  and  Mao'land. 

MsO'kand.  Pennsylvania.  Mid  NVw  Yi<rk 

TeiiiM-«ee.    Uiiio.    Kk>r1<la,    .\Ltl>uiita.    Mitrylaud. 

VirrmU 
M»r>Uni|  jri'l  XirflnU. 
i>f>. 
I)o 
Virfinia. 
Conr»«tJcut.   Fl.w^l.la.  MuryUtwl,  Mkdiican,  New  Jenev     \ 

v-»n(n.  ruj'l  Kboiir  Island. 
'  '      I   Coiine^-ljiiJt.  New  JiTsey.  aud  New  York, 

It.  Mirybui'l.  M  !<•<»<  liuM  11".  New  Jcnu-y,  aii'l  rinn.<ylxanla. 
'•i  .r  -  .   ,    .•  :  \  inrwiia. 
M*r.    . 

M*/)     r        ._.  .  \'iri;i7ii  i 

Virvmia. 

Califonila,   Co;    ••    .    .t.    Florida,   .New   JerMr,    N'ea    York.    I'masvlvanln,   nnl 

Citn»<la. 
Marvli»n'l,  New  ierney,  Vtrvlnta  .and  -New  Y'ork. 
K   ■  •  :   i, -. ,  Ft*iin«yU  juila,  Tenjie^se*.  iUi>l  Vlrntnia. 
.:i-l  Mar)Un<l. 

.M«ryiitn<i  and  X'krfinia. 

I>o 
Mitrylaiid. 

I>o 
Nf.ir>laj»d.  In  :    '  .    K  titueky,  .New  Jersey ,  North  Carolina,  ohx..  \  iritlnia,  and 
W.st  Virgin   . 

M.kT.VltUl'l 

I)»i.i»ari'.  N<'»  J<Ts<'y.  and  ri-nn«yh  unia. 

I<>»  I.  Iii'llana,  MuryLaui'l,  Muhican.  Ohio.  Pniti<\  li  aiii.i,  Tria?,  kh.I  W  <>«  Vir- 

eintii. 
M>w>lan(I  and  Vlrfhila. 


o««i|ta. 


Ivanla.   and 


'K    renn*vl- 


FLORiD.\ 


Ooo<l-V3l  Stori-::  Corp 

S:,ii'    \    r  i.rif'y  Drt'SM?*,  Irif 
U  1'  U    (  iolii.^       . 


Sutum-r  Stores  Corp 


H..11I11I  sliifi  -'11. pi.  Inr 
Ula<  klon  .'.til  A'. .  nue,  Lt-l. 

HollWit   'I'.'.lrr  

(  ■  ir-iin  il  Ni'.  k  wrir,  Inc 

I  Mili.r  S.,lon.~        

K  ••  \   K.  !!;.  -t;i».  Corp 

II  1^.  I    ->!)!«    -tori'S. . .  - 

II     H    rhiliijvs.  Inc. 

\.  ttli  ton  ShofkS,  Inc 

\\  liHrfiousf  .A-  Hardy 

\\  (,<xIrow   ~fnri-<,  Inc.   

\ir(finia  Pin   siiires,  Corp 


IhinUiy  Kuniituri' Co. . 

\t  irlu  r  KiiK-   .stores 

lli\.rt\   Kiiniilure  Co. 


'  ir  l.iii  Kurniture  Co.  Inc. 
M  itfUist  .-^ervic-e  Corp 


Clothing  and  (urnhliiiif!* 

Clothinfr 

Clot  bin);  and  fnrntiihinf;!! 


Clothing. 


Clothing  aixl  furnishings 

do. 

do.  .  


do 

Shoes 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do        .     .       _ 
Clothint;  an  1  .'  j.'-'ii-Mi.?-) 

du 

....do.. 


1  uriiiturc. 
...-do... 
...-do.... 


h.j     H     One  Hour  CImumts. 
P"  HH-  V  $1  stores 


.         -lo 
l>ry  cleaning' 

..  'lo        ... 
\  arlefy 


33 

34 


33 

34 

10 

8 

in 

14 

3V 

22 

M 

4o 

8 

1.*; 

46 


12 

i't 
■X 

10 

n 


Oenrxla,  Madsaihu^lU,  New   IIitniiiKhiri-,  .New   York,  North  Cari.iiri  1     p.  1  'i-iyl- 

vania,  South  C  irollna,  unil  Viriilniu 
.Mul'uma.  I>oul5liin.>.  .^.kiuth  Caro||n.t.  Trtas.  ami  VirKiiilu 
.Al,il«»nin.  .\ri/ona.  Culifnrnli.  Ototelit.  I.<mHuna,  M.^r^laHll.  Muvviwippl.  North 

Cirollna.  IViin"<yl\anla,  South  Cunjliiia,  Tennessee,  Texa.«,  N'lrttinm.  and  Wc5t 

Virifiuti. 
.Mtl^iama.  .\rliona,  Cvtrirln.  ly^iul^iaii.i.  Mi--^i-^lppl.  .^uth  Caroliiia.  Tc\r»«,  Tin- 

lUss** .  Vlrvinia.  und  .New  Y'-tk. 
Ni.»-  York  and  Puerto  Rico 
New  York 

Illinn!*.  \t  .      ,  •      .  it«.  NVw   York,  riiid  Ohio. 

T>L«tri"t  '  f  '  ,.  Iiiittol'i,  \1.i.<.s.ii  hii«ett«,  Nrw  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

bL'ttricl  of  1  ..,..i;,.-  ,.t,  lllinui.-^,  Maryluixt,  Niw  York,  and  Pcnn-ylvanin. 
Illinois.  Kentucky.  Maryland.  Mi.  hican.  New  .Icr^  y.  New  York.  Ohio,  .md  l'(  .'in 

sylvunij. 
.\lal>aniii 

.North  Carolina  and  .'outh  Carolina. 
.Ml  Stat,  V 

.Mi'hiKaii  ami  .Ni-w  York. 

.\lahanui.  .\ritona.  I.oul.«ii\na.  North  Dakota,  and  .\cw  YorW 
fieorjtia.  lUiiiol-i.  Iii. liana,  M.i.vsachij>4tts,  .Mlchicati.  .Mlnn.-v,.' 

ka.  New  Jersey,  .North  Carolina.  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  I'pna.<\l\ 

.^outh  Carolina,  Tcnne.sjiee,  Te\a».  Virginia,  Wi.scon-sln.  an  1 
.Ma)>ania. 

(JeorRiaand  .''oiith  1"  ,'..;;n  i 
(Jeoreia,    Alal>aiiia.     \rkii,-.v 

Carolina  Tcxa.'s,  aii.l  \  I'kii  1  . 
Oeorgia. 
Arizona,  California.  lUiiioi-.  In  h  ,:   ,,   M  ,-  ..  hi-,  '  •   .   Mi.  Infai:    (ihi.i.  .\i.«   ^'ork. 

Pennsy  1'.  ii.ia,    I  .  \a,,  an  I  ^^  .^^  nn^in 
lUlnoh.  I..U.1    K.iit  1    ky    \ll    ,.:rt,    I  .-i;;!. -- .      .',  1  \  irrliila 
I  i-iH>»  iTf    VI  ir)  'xt,  I.,  I  M-tri.  '     '  I  ..iiiiiil.ia,  ai.  1  Ifiiii-v  i\  aiiia. 


M .  -ouri.  Nchra.*- 
i  ..  Hlio.lc  Island. 
,i».a:iia 


I  •)iil>iana.    North    Carolina.     I  .  iiiu  ^-ve.    South 
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Stat,  hy  Slati  list  uf  some  retail  chains  with  5  to  50  estahlishments  in  2  or  more  Status  {covered  hu  Ayrcs-Kitchm  s!/6.s<i7M/«>)  — Continued 
•  FLORIDA— Contlnucl 


Company 


I>m  mI  Jiwilry  Co 
I,o^■l■r^   Toy  Sho|is,  Inc 


Miiiif..iil  I  iii.Ii-YourM'lf  .'^torcs,  Inc. 
."^Icnhl  Hro-..  .'■tore*.  Inc      

Ji.Jiti  Mulllii^  A  ."-on*.  Inc 

C:t..-Ir.    I  oin  I  rl  il  Ic  Corp 

N'l.'i  1     Ilii.'-li  >\\i*'  Co 


>!:l  lir\  Inc  

\      .   II     Ir-.M  Co 

<    lUiMnV  lie  

1  Mxicliiii'l  .'■tore'.  Inc..   .. 

I  <  »  IS  .-^Ikk'  Slori"...    .    

I  i(.iil.:iii.|  (li    I'iin'-.  Inc    _. 


(  ihiii  Mills,  Inc 


Ai:  rit'l.t  A  Woo.! 
H..iti  r  -lori's.  Inr 


John  Mnl'iwtn.  Inc     .. 

•1  !..     \n-lo\.r  Shops 

M.I  hi  rs  U<.  iiilifiil. 

Ih.lU.iii   Hollar  Co 

■^  ..iHik.'   A  ^111  ri'  ■>  ..... 

K  ..I'. in-  <V   I  lur.l.  Iiii-      . 

1   Till-  1  Shirt   I  )islnl>utors,  Inc. 

I*r  iiiiMUi,  Inc        _. 

S.  :  lAi.i.iit  ClotlH-y   ..     ....... 

Kr.i-....s  


Catflgory 


Jewelry 

MtaoaUaneous. 

do 

Furniture 

do 

do._ 

Shoes   


I>iseount  stores 

Variety 

....do 

....do 

8ho0S 

Miscellaneous. .- 

...-do 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do..._ 

...do 

...do 

...I do 

....I do 

....I do 


Auto  Um   ,--i(>n-s.  Inc Autosupply. 

F.conoinv  \\i\ti  Store*,  Inc..    .' do 


Ntunbv 

of  stores 


Other  States  of  oi^eratlon 


2fi 

IS 

4:t 
44 
1: 
47 


23 


in 

14 


3: 

It  I 
1:5 


fi 
.S 
y 

r. 

10 
."J 

60 

2S 


CiforKia. 

L>i;;tri(.-l  of  Colunit  iu.  Tciii.csH'C,  Ohio,   Alubaina,    Marjland,    Georgia    Pennsvl- 

vania.  and  X'lrL'inia.  ' 

.Mil!  ahia,  (ieorcia,  North  Carulum,  South  Caiolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
.\hibu:?ii».  'icortia.  Kentucky,  North  Caj-ohiLa,  South  Caralina,  and  Teiuiessee. 
Nt'.v  "i'orli.  South  Ciirolina,  aiul  .Mi.s.sis.-ippi. 
Mar.\lani!.  Michitjan.  New  Jer.scy.  .New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island    Con- 

iiictKut,  uii'l  DL-lrict  of  Columi  ia. 
Alii'aiiia.  Arkiuisas.  California,  Connecticut.  Colorailo,  Oeorpia,  Illinois   Indiana, 

Kaiu^xs,   Kentucky,   Ixjui  iana.    Maine,    Maryland,    MassachusetLs,    :iiilichlran,' 

.Minnesota.  Missi.sMpi.j,  New  .Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  okla- 

li(j?nn,  Khotle  island.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virplnia,  (lc<)rgia,  and 

^\  Lsconsin. 
New  Jer.scy,  New  York,  ami  FeiULsvlvania. 
fif.irp::,. 

.Mahav.ii  and  Cieoreia. 
ficortna. 

.^ruonii.  Illinois.  Kentucky,    nd  Teia.s. 
California.  Connecticut,  \S  ashint'txjn,  D.C.,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 

and  Canada. 
.Vliibiinia.    tieorpia,    Kpntutky,    Mississippi,    North    Carolina,    Bouth    Carolina, 

Ti'iine.ssfc.  and  \'irv  nia. 
.Mabaina  and  Mississippi. 
Georgia,  .New  York.  North  Caroliim.  Tennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennesw*, 

.\(w  Jers<y.  and  Alabama, 
."^outh  Curolina. 
Miissif  hiisetts. 
Georpia. 
l>o, 
Maine. 
.Michipsn. 

Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  — 

Illinois. 

Alabama.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi. 
Georpia. 

.Alabama.  I-onisiana.  Mississifiiii.  and  Tennessee. 
.Alabama,  (ieorpia,  and  Tennessc-e. 


GEORGIA 


OcHxl  \'al  Store*  Corp 


KiTiwIii  Shoji^.  Inc I 

M>  ."-l.oii,  Inr 


Surnner  Stores  Corp 

CniMsMuyos  (lotlx*.  Inc. 
or  O    Clotlies      


Fl>.  iiior  Shojis,  Inr 


M    A  \V    Martin  Co  ,  Inc. 

Honiar  shoe  Co 

tie..    K    Ki  ith  Co   

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 
\irpiiiia  Pari'  Ston-s  Corp 


Weiss  UroR    Slori'S.  Inc 

\\  oriiis<  r  Hat  Stores,  Inc.. 


Family  Boolerie      

Matlier  Ltros    Stores 

.National  .Maniihicture  &  StortS  Corp. 
liaverty  Kumiturr  Co 


Clottatnc  and  furnishings.. 


.do. 

-do. 


Clothinc 

Clothinc  and  fumislungs. 
—  ..do 


-do. 


-do- 


Sboaa. 
do. 

....do. 


Clothing  and  .'umifhings. 


—do., 
—do.. 


Shoes 

Furniture, 
do. 


Maiwell  Br«>..  Ine 

Jor.lan  Kiiriiitiin.  Co.,  1 
Buehler  MarkcL".  

Niti  iiton  Shoi:,s,  Inc... 
I>uval  Jewrlry  Co. 

Kol'i  rs   1  (.J  Sh^lIl^,  Iiu 


F..r-y!h  Fabrics,  Inc 

Miinforii  Do-It  ■^oiirseif Stores,  Inc.. 
Sier(hi  Bros    Storen.  Inc. 

Sl..\,drs  .y  KK.j.'r  Stores    . 

Ma.  ks  ,'e-hie-l>.V  mores.  Ine 

-Nunn  Bii.sli  Slio«  Co.   


^forton'^  ,«hoc  Stores,  Inc 


I'nit.  .1  .y-ioe  Stores,  Inc.. 
Wilson's  M  \0t-2M  Stores. 

Ii<  cj  Food  Stores,  Inc 

The  Home  Stores,  Inc 

lay  it  Co.,  Inc 


.do. 
-do. 


Food  supply. - 
Shoes 

Jewehry 

MisceUanrous. 

do 

do 

Fumtture 

Variety 

do 


Shoe*. 


-do. 


Variety. 

do.. 

Food.... 
....do.. 
Variety- 


Economy  5-c»'nt-$l  Stores I do 


26 


20 
41 


33 
40 
34 

40 

K. 

8 

14 

15 

4f. 


Hi 

42 


8 
2i 
40 
28 

34 

t, 
•Ji.< 
45 
2(1 
18 

9 
43 
44 

."i 
31 
23 


1,1 


27 

1.^ 
27 

18 
6 


Florida.  Ma-ssachu-sctts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Y'ork,  North  CaroMna,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

.Alabama,  .North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

.Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Oliio,  rennsylvania.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

.Alabama,  Arirona,  Florida.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Ten- 
nessee. Virginia,  and  .New  York, 

Delaware.  lUinois,  Indiana,  New  Y'ork,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
[      Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  South 
Carohua. 

.Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  rennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virpiiua. 

Iowa,  Kans.as.  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  North  Carolina. 

North  CaroUna  and  Soutli  Carolina. 

Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts.  Missouri, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah, 

Connecticut,  l>elaware,  Ix)uisiana,  .Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  PcniLsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rho<le  Island,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  W'isconsin. 

Alabama,  Indiana,  Loui.'Harm,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Tennessee. 

Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

Alabama.  Louisiana,  .North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Alabama.  Arkansas,  Flonda,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  South  CaroHna,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia. 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Florida, 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Teimessee. 

All  States. 

Florida, 

District  of  Columbia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia, 

Illinois,  lowfl,  Kentucky,  I^uisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 

Alshams,  Florida,  .North  Carolina,  South  CaroMna,  Tennessee,  and  VIrpinhi, 

.Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina. 

Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

.Alnharea,  Arkansas,  California,  Conr>ecticut ,  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minne.«ota,  Mlsiissippi,  New  Mexico,  New  'i  ork.  North  CaroHna,  Ohio.  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin, 

Ma.ssachu.sctts,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ixjuislana,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

Tennessee. 
Do. 

-North  Carolln.T, 

Tennessee. 


Tennessee,  and  Alabama. 


! 
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March   :s 


State  hy  State  list  of  sorne  rt'ldt!  chmni  n-ith  ,7  ^>  ^'z  .  >7'('''/ ->- "• 'l^  <>i  .' ■f  '»■>•■'■  Sfatn  'rnr,  -^  ,1  l>'i    \  ;•  >  ^-K  itr},  in  ^  ih^titutr'"-      ('out  iiiucil 

OK,iiK(rlA       I   out  .11  li^  I 


Company 


(■  ifet'iry 


7fsrr>»r''<  "■-<'ent-lO-oent  Stores. 

(isshIs  Initeil  Stores,  Inc 

K.-.lfor>l  Stores,  Inc 

\    S   '.-(viit  lownt  Stores 

H'lwers  Stores 

I>»viil  I^"»'  Stores 

\'  in  I!    I'n.st  Co 

DixuUik!  stores.  Inc.-  .     

('iiri>tti'<  Inc         

S    K    Vl,('onnell  8ona  Co 

('lau  Mills,  Inc- 


I  lutri  Shoe  Stores  Co 

II  il.'  Dm.;  Co  

Bai'ii  Sti.ris,  Inc 


Variety. 
do-. 


<lo. 

In 

Discount  ^tofW. 

Variety 

do 

do 


Mothers  Hi  ;uitlful 

Bottom  Oollar  Co 

J;iuiily  I)res.s  Shops,  Inc 

Saxon's  Canity  Kitch«n,  Inc. 

Ki'nw  in  Shn[>s. _ .  _ . . 

Schwotiilt  Clotties 

Huh  S  iiire.s _ . . 

Frmuic's        .      

Eiunoiiiy  Auto  StorM,  Inc.. 


do. 

...     flo 

MusiilL-ni  oui 

ShiH-s    . .. . . . 

I)ruijs 

Clorhmr  nnrt  flimbhJnp. 


■1.. 


do 

...do 

Canily  sti>n- 
Clothing  m 
do 


Number 
of  stores 


....do 

Auf'  -iii'i'iv. 


12 
17 
M 
•22 
Vi 
17 
17 
13 
2:. 
4t 
8.^ 

4( 

M 


8 
Vi 
12 

IH 
2V 
IS 

a 

28 


Ottei   -I  lie- 


8otlth  Cnrollna 

.North  Caroliii.t  .iml  .South  Ciirolinn. 

Tennessee  anil  AtikhuDiu. 

I>o 
Kentucky,  North  CnroUnu,  .wiii  Trnn«'Mi(>e 
Alahani»  and  Tennwwte . 
PlorUla. 
I)o 
Klori'Lt  and  .Abkbanm. 
AUth^iiia 
Akkbajiia,  Klond;!.  Kcoturky.  Ml.>4>Lssippi.  N'urtli  Carohi.i    .-'M.i 

m-SM-*-.  mid  Virktiiila 
I.oulsi>tii;i,  Arkaiisius,  Tetns.  Missi-wippi,  Oklnliomii,  Tciuhsm-,  .in 
Aliibiniia.  Ark.iiisa.s,  .Mlsslviipih,  North  Carolini,  and  ■|'i'iines.-<«t' 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  I'liuisylviuiu,  South  C.trohiia.  T.    ii 

»'y,  Alabitiiia.  and  FMoridu 
Klortda. 
i>o. 
New  Jersey  and  IVnnsylvania 
Alftb«nia. 

Alabama,  .North  Cikrollna,  and  .SiMith  Carolina. 
.Alabama,  Klorlila.  t>u<ilslana,  and  Mls>ivsi|i|,i 
.Alabama. 
Florida. 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  Trtuicvst-r. 


I   ..tl.-T- 


IIAWAII 


O,  ni    I:.c      

I..il.>;  Stores 

Hi/i!uiil  Store,s,  Inc. . . 


ni-coiiii!  -tores. 

I)ru>;-r..r.-     

Clothint;   tiid  furnLshiu|ts  . 


1.1 
4/1 


CoUcado,  Kanitu.4,  Mlaaourl,  Minnesota,  itiid  I'rnn.sylvania. 

California. 

.Arizona,  California,  New  Jer*y,  New  York,  OrcKon.  and  Wa.s)iiiiKton. 


IDAHO 


R'w  Br  -    S fores,  Inc , 

Kwlmii-k  Sh(«>  Co , 

Andersi.n  Lnriibcr  Co 

H.jtne  Liitiitier  &  Coal  Co      

M  lilhson  Lumber  4  Mill  Co.. 
.M  Hirudin  .-^tates  Implement  Co 

N.-ttlctori  Shops,  Inc 

M    Alex.indir,  Inc 

Sufinan  Koo<l  Stores.. ., 

[,.)»e  I>rn>;  Co 

Sk.i,fi;s  Urug  Center,  nc  .    , 

Bennett  s  (palriLs) ..,.. 

1' iy  I  .«vs  stores .... 

Swecthriar  ■'hops.  Inc. . 


Shoe. 


....do  ... 
Hardware. 
do  ... 


(  onr.id  s  Inr 

.VlcMihans  Furniture  Co 

\V.-isi'.Mi|  ^  Inc     

\1     H    Kinn  Co.. 

Foil k  -  5-Cent-$l  Stores 


do  

do  

Shoes.      

Clothlni,'  i:id  ftlrnlsblnfs 

FixkI 

Drugs  tore 

4o     

\I  !-;iv:i  in. •■■US  ... 

l>rii.:-  

Ciorhin.;  t.'i't  furnlshlnit.1 

do 

Furniture 

l.'Wi'lry 

\  irietv 


I. 


46 

« 

16 
« 

8 
<i 

4.5 

S 

IS 

,1 

2H 

4X 

11 
37 
32 

21) 
13 


.MeiKK.    .S(  vjd.i.    ("nkriiii. 


Also  operatfls  In   .Vrliona,   California,   Colorado.    \i 

Ti\as,  Wtuthlnctoii.  and  ^^  ymnlnii 
.AUo  i)|i«-ral«-.<  In  Colorado,  t  t.ih,  and  Wyomlli|t. 
AUo  ofK'rates  In  I  Uh. 
.Also  oj>eral«i<  In  Ureifon. 
.Also  o|ierates  In  V\  nshln(toti. 
Also  o|ierati'5  In  Ituh. 
Also  u|le^tt<^s  In  all  Slates'. 
.Vlso  uiwrale.*  ui  Orcfton. 
.Also  operate.s  In  W  a<hln({l<>n  and  Onv" 
ALso  0|>erates  in  I  tah. 
.AIjmj  oiierates  In  .\rlzoiia,  Colorado,  l.,4>ui^lanik,  .Montana,  .Nevada,    N>  m    \letic<>, 

Oklahoma,  Teias,  and  I  tah 
Also  o|ierates  In  California  and  Itali. 
Also  ojierates  in  California.  Orenon,  :iiid  \V:wiliiii»ton. 
.\l.so  o|ierates  In  Arizona.  Colorado,   .Montana.   Kati.sa.s.    N.  t  ■  .  k  1     N.vi    \\^  11.  .  , 

Oklahoma,  South  Dakot.i,  Tix.is.  I'l.ih,  and  Wvoniliu. 
.AUo  <i|»Tiites  111  C.)l'*-ado,  Moiittii:!,  Oregon,  I"  tah,  N\':iililn|tton,  and  Wyoming. 
Also  o|ierafes  In  California  and  Nevada. 
Also  op»>rates  In  California,  OreRun,  and  Wushlnfton. 
Also  o(M'rates  In  .Montana,  Oregon,  and  I' tah. 
AUo  oiHTules  in  \\  ^(..lilnfton  and  <\illforiiia. 


II   I  IN'  'IS 


\  le.inc  .Aiiparel  Shops.  Inc.    . 
I'lii'iin  Ke'ler.il  Clothing  Stores,  Inc. 

I  t;  iniunt  Co  ,  Inc 

Mv   -I;.. p.  Inc.. 


Crano  VI.i.Mis  Clothes,  Inc 

Th«  Ci;-'..ni  Shojw... 

Ellay  .--fores,  Inc 


Miilirury  Stores 

/  ine  l.ft-  Stores,  Inc 

HriKiks  Bro,s    Clothing 

I.,idv  (  Mi.s  Hosiery  Shops . 

C  ,/isolidaied  Retail  Stores,  Inc. 


Irving  ()    I.lvinKSton,  Inc 

(irdinal  .Neckwear,  Inc 

Brooks  Fashion  Stores,  Inc 

Broad  street's.  Ire 

Bonwit  Teller 

Katiiber  Co,  Inc 

/ubilee  Shops,  lie . 


Clothing  aud  (uriii.HhiUics. 
...do 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do- 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Kainbcr  Co  ,  Inc do. 

Crown  S«'lfServlce  Shoe  Stores,  Iiic     Shoes.. 

Fritik's  Shoes,  Inc do. 

(ooree  E.  Keith  Co do. 


Ni   .^     11  .ii.|.-  iiri  ,    lll|;o. 

N.  A    'i    .rk,    HI  I    I'l'iin 

ilj  !.    \.  n    liisi  \ .    N  o'  I  li 
\  1!  ciiii.i,    .in  I    \V  I- 


4U  j  Indiana,  New  ^'ork.  North  Car'-:    '"  '>     I  ••:•-„, 

I       New  Jersey.  an<.l  .\rkan.<iibi. 
46     Connei-tlcut,  Indiana.  Manx-.   >'  ^'        .  , 

rermsylvjwiia,  and  Veriiio.  t 
»     Callfonila,   Mar\laiid,   Muhlrm     M        ',       \     v    I.-., 

sylvaiiia. 
41      .Maliam;»,  Ucorfria.  Indiana,  Ix>ii  I     1..    M  ;i'     Mi:. 

Carolliuk,  Ohio,  I'emtsylvania,  .--uiini  (  .ituon  i.    i  •nn.- 

consln. 
40      Delaware,  f5<v>rgiii,  Indiani,  New   York,    North   Carolin.i.    1  .  iiu-n  .  v  ni  .     -oni'i 

Carolina.  Tennesiee,  Vlruinl.t,  and  \Ve,«t  Vlritinl.1. 
36      Callfornl.t,   DMrlct  of  Coluiuhl.i,  Nfaryland,  Michigan,   Minnesota,    Nr«    In.,  s 

New  York,  flhlo.  and  I'enns>lvania. 
43      Indiana,   North  Carolina,   (Jhlo.   retinsylvania,   Texas,   \\.-i    \  ir^im.i    ml    \.a 

Jersey. 
27      Conne<tUut,  \V,i<hitn:ton,  l>  C  .  Iii.li.iii.i.  Ntiimesota.  Ohio,  TeniM-— . .     n,  1   I'eXiis. 
38      Connecticut.  Inrllana,  Kansits   and  Kenlii'ky. 

7  California,  .Ma.s.sachu.srtts,  and  New  York 

11  KentiKky,  I/ouisiana    New   Yi>rk.    renn«'*«y,  and  Terns. 

.''       C  ihinia,  Arkiutias,  lii-ir,    ;    •!  ( '..lunibia,  Indl  ii   .    k  n.    i~    K>iiliiik\  .  M  irvliUHl, 

\1  Ksoiirl.  Ohio,  Okl.ilion;  1    I  ■  niisylvani:i,  Ti  iin.  ■,< .      ,ii-l    1  t  v.l- 
li.      l).i»»;ire  ,ind  In.limm 

16      Di.sfru  t  of  Cohinihii.  Florld;i,  M  .     II  liUM  tt-.  \.  A   I.  i ..  \ .  and  Ni  w   \.<\*. 
IH      .New  ^  ork,  Ohio,  mid  Wisiim-in 

12  .New  Jers.y,  New   ^     1 1.     I',  n:.   \    i  .n   1.  and  West  \  irglnla. 
h       Florida,   Mass;Khii-..  II-     N.«    'i     r  k      md  Ohio. 

8  Indliina,  \1  cii.     \1.'i;,'iii,    m  :  M     -oil' 

15      New   ■^      k.    K  ..      -.    M  .  ■,    w    '     \    a     i.  r.sey,   Ohio,   I'cnnsylvain,..    I  .  v  .-.     .1.  1 

\'lrEllM  I 
8      Illinois.  M  iirw.  .Mntilk' m     .i   !  Mis.souri. 
3S  I    Indl  uia.  .\liihn;an,  Oti;.      ,1,  :  W  im  ..nstn. 
''       l-'-lldI:;i 

14       \rkaii-iws,  Callfor-iln.  Coli.rrtilo   1,,  ..rijia.  Iiiclian.i    \.,w  ,,  I.i,ui.MaJi*.  MftR,s»<  liii-.ti-, 
.Mi.s-oiiri,   N    A    t.rk.  oho    nkl.i'ioo  c    I'ei:;    \,\aiiia.    lenn««see,  '\*\x-,  and 
I       I  tah. 
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State  hj  State  liet  of  some  retail  chains  unth  S  to  50  establishments  in  2  or  more  Stairs  (corrrrrl  h^  A  yrr.s-Kitchin  substitute)— Continued 


ILLINOIS— Contlnue<l 


Company 


I.  Miller  Salons.. 

Kitty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp 


Lloyd  A  Ilaig  Shoe  Corp 

Mallr     - 


Jlng  Shoes 
Midland  Shoe  Co 


Modern  Retail,  Ine 

WeLs.s  (Si  Neumann  Shoe  Co. 
N'lrpinla  Dare  Stores,  Corp.. 


Oeorge  K    Keith  Co. 


Till   Ktohnnuld  Sliw  Co 

J  A  J  Slater 

Nitlli'toii  Shops,  Inc 

I^'alli  A  Co 

I.    Ush  Furniture  Co 

KnIc*' Sli-op  Sliojis 

Kho.l,'sBiirford.  Inc 

( ■il\   l-'iir  nit  lire  Co 

Bi'-lrrinaii  Furniture. , 

K    r    KiM' StJiii^   

\'.il-r-l)res.s  Sho|if.,  Inr   

(iillniiin  s  Food  Stores,  Inc      . 

JiM'   1  Ittli   A  .~Miiis.  Inc  ...       ... 

(iardcn  City  Foods,  Inc 

lii  lit;,  r    I  la  Co 

Ciplc    l-ixjil  Centeis,  Ini 

Bnihler  Markets 

.Nii-niaiin  Brolhirs  

Tri  I  ity  Oroctry  Co 

dliio  Markets 

I  !..    I'axlon  \\  holisali   (Iroccry  Co. 

V    ti    Shinner  A  Co..  Inc.    

M  ikTikist  Sir\  iiT  Corp 


Category 


Show.. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Clothing  and  furnishing!-. 


Shoes. 


...do..  . 
...do 

...do... 
Furniture. 
....do-._. 


....do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Clotlung  and  luriil>th 

....do 

Foo<l  supplx- 
....do   ....". 

....do 

....do 

do 


illKS 


Number 
of  stores 


Other  Stiite=  of  openition 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Bi^.-  ■  B'  One  Hour  Cli  anrrs 

luidiilph  Brothers.  Inc. 

Muk'e.s  S|K)rtlnif  ( loods  Co        

'1  Ih'  Wurhl'ii  Co    (rtiiisiciil  Ill.strulllellt^^  . 

1-  11  torv  TiU'  Wnn  hoiis»\  Inc 

UcM.il  DriM'  Co 

forsxtli  i  ;lt>rl(■^.  Inc   .  _ 

I..\on  A  llc.iU,  Inc    Miiuncal  merchandise). 

Color -iiiiK   Tile  Co  ,  Iiu 

,M    1.    Iliiiitcr's  "i  (Tnts  10  $1  Stores 

Nil  nil- Bush  Shoe  Co. . .  

I 


11. iiTtu  I  s  .'.-("(  Ill  lo  Jl  Su.rc.-.  Inc 

Spyri.son's  Shi.e.s,  Inc. 

Bow  iniui  Sho<'  Co 

Ko.stol  Shoe  Co .   

Michaels  A  .Manii,  Iik 

Foreman  A  Clark  of  Minnesota,  Inc. 

-A  traluims  Bros      

Tall  (lirl's  Shoi>s 

liotl>  Shops,  Inc     

I-eets,  Inc 

I.lslion  ."■hoiis,  Ine 

Salle  Ann  si  hops    Inc  .     

Mark  son  Bros     Inr 


do. 

....do 

DryclcanlnR. 


do... 

Jewelry 

Mlaoellantous  storx- 

do 

...do 

do .  . 

—  .do 

...do 

do 

Variety 

Slice  store 


Stevens  <  andy  K  ilcliens,  Inc 

Il.ir\e>  Bros,  Inc. 

F'liilfi^ile  Millinery 

TressLir's  .Vlu-Ceiit  Stores 

Index  Notion.-  Co    

tiiant  Stores 

Coiivuniirv  Mait  of  .America,  Inc  .. 

Morn.  I'lilnl  Co      

L<  w  1-.  Slio<' Slori": ._ 

Doiitileday  Book  Shops   "' 

Kcnin:ini  House  i  K.iln  jcs) 

.Mary  l^-stir  of  Southern  \\  Lsconsin. 

S.  MrtMl  Druf  Stori'       

•M  i>  s  I  Inn:  Mons.  Inc 
MitfiK.n   Thiifiv  DniK  Co.    . 

( Jv.i,  Drug  Co.  ' 

o Connor  A  (ioldbcrtt.  inc 

r.'.i  .--(holl  .Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.. 

Brriinson.  Inc. 

Benson  ,^  Kixon  Co 

B'  li"~  I'ollon  >lioi»<,  Inc 

Bccniir's. . 

H    IriiLir  A  Sons.  Inc 

i(oss  Millinery  Co.,  Inc 

I  nc  .Mart  Stores  Corn 

M^ijor  .Auto  Supply,  Inc 

K  iiriiiK  1  Auto  Supply 

\\ .  sii  rn  Tire  .Auto  Stortv,  Inc 

Blue  >t:ir  .Auto  Stored,  Inc 

J  A  I{  .Motor  Supply  Ccvp 


Varietv 

Shoes 

do 

...do 

Clothing  and  fumishincs 

do 

do 

-...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Candy  stores 

Clothing  and  fumishint:s. 
.do. 


Variety 

do 

Discount  stores 

do... 

MlsccUaaeoos 

Shoe  store 

MlsoeDoneotis 

....do 

do... 

Drugstore 

do 

do. 

do. 


Shoes 

do 

Clothing  and  furnLshlngs. 
do. 


do 

-...do 

....do 

...-do 

Auto  supply. 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


41.1 

n. 

Ill 

HI 

1.' 


•II 


111 
14 
32 
14 

an 

IS 
14 

30 

20 

35 

10 

11 

14 

19 

6 

8 

27 

8 

6 

48 

16 

27 


14 
39 


l> 

4i; 


14 


-New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  l\nn.syl- 
.Nc»    Jei-ev.   New   Y'ork.   Ohio,   and 


-MK-liitan,  Missi.-.^ippi,  .Missouri, 


Di.-tiict  of  Coiui!;l,ia,  Florid.i.  Mui\lun.l, 

viiiiia. 
Florida,   Kentucky,   Maryland.   Michiij.iii 

I'ennsjivaniii. 
.\"rw  ^'ork  and  rennsylvonia. 
Indiana,  .Michigan,  Ohio,  and  \\  is(oi..-:n 
.M.iliaina,  .\rk,TiLsiLs,  Indiana.  Iowa,   lx.m--i,iii,i 

Oklalioniii.  Tixai,  and  Wisconsin. 
KaiL--as  and  .Mi.ssotiri. 

Ark;in.'.;LS,  Indi;inri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  .M  ]cl.it:aii,  .Mmnisot;.,  Texas,  and  WiicoiiMii 
.Malania.  Honda,  (ieor>;i:i,  IndiaiKi.  .MiLs.sathui^'tts,  Michigan,  Minnesota    Mi- 

sTiuri    Ncoraskii.  New  Jersey,  Nonh  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  l'enn.syl\ania 

Bhode  Island.  ^ouIll  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Tcxa«,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
.\tk:ins:is.  Californiii,  Colonido,  (Joorcia,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Louisiana   Mass  I'chiiMiis 

Miss'.un.   .New   Yoik,   (»■],,,   Oklahoma.   I'cnnsylvania,   Tcnni.s.Mi,    r,  \  ,-.'    ,,id' 

.\!ii-!iii:.n  ,ir!d  Ohio. 


4,'. 
.'iT 
11 
111 
12 

II 
It 
4  J 


,(1 


.1x 
17 
10 

].■ 
I> 
i:( 


CuluniMa,  Xiw  Tcisrv.  and  .New  'i'ork. 


■ol.i,  ,iiiii  W  isconsiji. 


!• 


d  .MisM^iuri. 
Iowa.  Mas 


achu.vus.  Mis 


s\  l\  ,ini: 


Nchraska,  rennsyhania,  and  Tennessee. 


C.ilifoniia,  District 

.\n  .-t.ite.s. 

Indiana,  lowa,  .Miclii(;an,  .Minnt 

Iridijii.i  ,Ohio,  .iiirl  W  iscollstli. 

\\'isconsin. 

Indiana,  .Miss^iuri,  and  Kenluck>. 

Indiana. 

.Miss'iuri. 

Indiai^a,  InWA.  'MicbiKatl,  Ohio,  an 

Indiana.  Micl.ii: m,  and  Ohio. 

loMl. 

Indiana. 
Do, 

loua  an 

lowa 

(ieoifia 

-Mi.ssocri, 
Do. 
Do. 

Indiana. 

Iowa,  .Michip.in,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  reniisyhaula. 

Arizona,  California,  Florida,  Imliana,  .Massachus<>tls,  Michigan,  New  York   Ohio 
Pcimsylvan^,  Texas,  an(M\  isfwasln.  '  "       ' 

Florida,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  TeniusKc,  and  Mrglnia, 

.Mas-sachusetts,  .New  Jersey,  and  -New  York.  "^ 

Indiana. 

.Mic!ii>;,iii,  Xc«  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  _ 

\V;'-con^:n. 

.Michi>:aii. 

low, I,  Kent'iekv.  T.oiiisian  i,  Tennessee,  .Alabam.T,  and  Georgia, 

C  iliforni  ,.  Indi:iii.i,  Ohio,  and  New  Y'ork. 

Indian, 1 

-Missouri. 

A!  ill. una,  Arkans;r>,  Califoini.i,  Connect ieut,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia.  Jn.iiana 
Kins;is.    Kentucky.   Louisiana,    .Maine,   Maryland     Massachusetts,   Michigan' 
Minncsot.i.  -Missis-sippi.  .New  Mexico,  .New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio    Okla- 
lionia,  Rhoile  Isl.imi,  South  Carolina,  Teiin.-ssee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Vircinia 
aTid  A\  isconsin. 

Indiana,  .Mich'U'an,  and  Oliio. 

\\  isconsin. 

Iowa. 

Indiana. 

Indiana.  Kentucky,  Michi^;an,  and  Ohio, 

Iowa,  Minne.s<itii,  ;uid  Nebraska. 

Indiana,  low  a,  and  Ohio. 

Michit;,'in,  New  Y'ork,  and  Ohio. 

.Mi.s,souri,  Kentucky,  and  Tenne.s.see. 

.Mississippi  and  Missouri. 
Iowa  and  Missouri. 

Mis.souri  ami  Texas. 

California,  .Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New-  Y'ork,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas. 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  '^)hIo,  an^!  Wisconsin, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky. 
Indiana. 

Indiana  and  New  Mexico. 
C  ilifornia  and  Illinois. 
.Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
-Arirona,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Texas. 
-Maryland.  Massacliusetts,  and  New  Y'ork. 
-Arkansas,  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa. 

Do. 
Kentucky. 

Indiana,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  WiscODfib). 
Indiana. 

Florida. 

Indiana  and  Wisconsin. 

Indiana  and  Iowa. 

Indiana,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Mis.souri.  * 

Iowa. 

California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Peimsylvftlilft. 

Missouri. 

Kentucky. 

Indiana,  Michigan,  and 'Wisconsin. 

Indiana. 

Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Misaoori. 


If 


I 


4^8 
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Stale  hlj  State  list  of  sontr  relniJ  chains   •rilh    l  In    '-'i  /  .>iri'/i',,./i 


Conpanj 

(  ■  l!#t..l  V 

1 
o(  stores  1 

Vilrllii*-  Kg>i>;irel  Sbops,  Idc                       

riothlni;   ill  1    iirnishlnp. 

<i« .... 

do 

do. 

« 

4t'. 

-1) 
II  ! 

1 

1 

4<i 
Is 

1 J 
♦a 

■J'  1 
.'J 

Is 

a. 

II 

38 

^\ 

'<n 

11  1 
^.^ 

"; 

11 
^ 

It 

.tx 

( 

»■> 

t, 

0| 

10 

II) 

ti 

H 

i;« 

f, 
211 

j:t 

m 
r 

f , 

r 

v  1 

Ii 
11 

I'i 

" 
•s 

\ 
1 
14 

IJ 

ly 

1 

iiiiil.iii  Ke'kTiU  Clothing  Stores.  Inc      

Ki  !  ii!  Iinny  Shops,  Inc 

Cr  uir~  N(  i;.  OS  Clothes,  Ino     .                

Klnis  ClottilnK  Co.,  Ine 

Nt  im!<on  Stores  Corp 

Kllay  Stores,  Ine                        

d*. ^ 

;'."ido"!'.ii'm"""!*" 

•Millinerv  .■^lorw    .          

do 

J  me  !.«■  Stores,  Ine        

(■oii.s<)h.l,iU-<l  Retail  Ston-^,  Iiu- 

Irvuii  O    Livingston  Inr 

Jmv  stores    Inc                           _   ..   .   . .. 

do. 

d».„ 

I  OI  kett  ShiM' ("o,,  Inc      .-   . 

SbOM 

\iiiiru;ui  shoe  Co.,  Ine 

(rovin  S«-lf-Servlce  Slw*  Stores,  Inp 

t-riDk's  -ihoes,   Inc 

•  ri'.i    K    Ki'itli  Co 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.\l,  liin  1  Shoe  Co 

M  liirii?  ."^hot-.s                  ... .. . 

do 

(to 

W.Ks  ,V  Neiinuuin  Shoe  Co 

'IheTssh  Shoe  Co 

J  I.  It's  -h(»'s.  Inc 

<  ..:UTt  Shoe  Co 

Ki'ki)  --tlof'S.  Iiic 

do 

do 

<lo 

do 

N.ft'eton  Shii[>s,  Inc 

II  ilthouse  Kiiniiture,  Inc .. 

....      lo           

Kuniil'ir..      

H>uuw-WhttehiBCon> 

leahA-Co     .   

I.    Ki.sti  Kunnmre  Oo ........._.... 

City  Furniture  Co 

Khn.les  liurford,  Inc..   

W  .rnvr  11  it  Stores.  Inc       

y    1'    Ki^e  Storei. 

\v  ■  i.s,s  Urns    Ston-.s,  Inc 

W    :biir  Koireni,  Inc 

\  *l  C  l)T«w  Phofw,  Tnr  

\  h-irinlB  U»ire  Storw,  Inc 

Ji..    1  ;i!'i   A  Sorts,  Inc                         

<lo 

do „ 

"■"do""!"""""""; 

PV>tMr'.'  in!  fiiriiisJiln?^ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Food  stiju'ly          .... 

<■  ir  l.ii  (   ity  Kooils,  Int-  .                  . 

srii|i  ,<L  >lioi)  Supwmiu-kri.s,  In.    

lloosli-r  .Vlnrkets,  Inc. .    .                    

'Ihi-  l'H\tot\  Wholcsiile  •  iro<er>   i  O 

M  i-'Uisi  SiTslceCorp     

;::::fc:.::::::::::::;;:;; 

do 

DrTdoMiliv ^.... 

do i.... 

Vwtotr 

do. ....-,.........,.., 

Dr>e|eHn|ti< 

Ji'»i-!ry        . 

V;iriit> 

^  i:n.'  I,  iiiii'lrii-s,  Inc . 

•1  h.-  H  irr  Co     

Hflir  Ston  s          .. 

1  'le  Mo.lei  l.iuin<lry  A  l>ry  Cleiirni-  Co. 

\^  ,1.  ^  lie's  J.welry  Stores                         . 

S'df    ^    Stort-s .....       .. 

Ilvt  .■s'tores,  Inc 

.\!  iji-  -iiHirtiiiK  Oo(mIs  Co 

\^    ;:  -  n-^   Vjiiilitinw  Stores 

M     N     I.in.l  111  Stores,  Inc 

I  \'in  Ai   ll.'i!y.  Inc.  iniii.^irtil  n  m  '  haiMlliW) 

<  ni'T  ini,.     I  ,ir  Co  ,  Ine   , 

N    .■;;     !!p;.|;    -hot'  Co 

IlafTm-r's  "  i  HI  $1  Siori^,  In.                  

..              to                       

.Mill  lU.-U-OUBStOI^B 

do 

Variety 

.M   .■••r-. ••■  ■■.-,.. 

....    .to 

«W» 

V.-.-'v 

Tn-ssl  ir'^  '•<   li)<  Stores  

lielnioiii  V  $1  1  If)  Stores 

.\liCorl  V-$l  IK)  Storv.s    

I  hi  lex  .Nut  Ions  Co 

y>     K     rhoiii.us  Si-JLOHWoTM,  liK> 

.lo          

r  mis  >  tl  iHl  Ston'S,  Inc  

do 

K  imiy  l>i:ry  Stores,  Inr 

Kood 

*i  .lilt  ^fftrt-s        

\I  irnie  .\I  u  ts       ,    . .................. 

l)ii.r,ti;^,t  iUltv* . 

to                . 

1  II.-  \  itioii.il  Hotel  Co 

Kfniri.uit  llixLse  (fabri<-s) 

J<i«.  1)    Krink  Co     . . 

I>•u,'^twr.•« 

M  l«rrllnn<.«OJi 

'io 

'I  h.    M  uir  1  )ru(?  Co   ......_ 

Druftstureii i.. 

lo .].!.!. ""!r!"r 

1   ,;,  ,.ir  1  )riJii  Stores 

<i-.oliriii{Co   

11  irl  .stores.  Inc  

1  'ruK.s.., . .. 

1  (Connor  iV  1  toldberg.  Inc 

Kislcl  >hoe  Co        . 

Stio.s        .    

•lo 

M  ,.  h.iel.s  <t  .Mann,  Inc 

Ili.iiier  U.iydfn'a  Inc 

.\'.rihinis  Pros 

V\  ■'.-.t.iT  Cliifhe.s,  Inc 

rv>th(Tif  ir<l  'iimt^hlnr* 

Jo.  - 

ilo 

do       

or    flijr,    .Si(i^»      tn'-r^eii  h  I    .\  ',r,     -  K  liih,  n    ^ih.^titiUfi        (   <.>lltillll)  li 

Othor  SUitry  of  o|>erution 


.-HMl  ■  -'  I 


Ke  A  Virk.  \  .r'i   r  in  <',',:  I  A,  Dhio.  Tinn««s!«.o,  renrisylv;in;  i,  V;r,;:,ui,  .\i»  Jer»y. 

Arknietitf.  sn«l  Intnot". 
('oh!ii  I  !,(  ir.    I  i.n.MS,    .\1  11    ,•.    M  1- 1.  I>'is»-lls,    Miclil);;in.    Ne\'.     liunii»slui'-,    Uu.n, 

I'.futsvlTHrti.  %n'l  VTTnoM' 

Ohi  ■.   |-.iri.\  ,1  ilu  I.    ,u  1    \S  .-■    \ 

Al 'i.->ftis.  ii>^>rr"T    MInots     l>>tii«i  i"t     M  ,-,->rT«».j.r"     Stiriloi'V   V.»    'e|-srj,  \(»«!i 

t    ir^.ioii.      I  I'Mo       I'rri"".  •  V  I'"  I,      ~,,n''i      t    i"".n,       I '•'inrvso-,     V|r(;tni:i,     itJi  i 

!>>...>,'>       I  ..  ..r.-    1,     l,..'ir.,    .     \     A     V  •  k       \   .>    ■      I  '. troll ll:i.     I'll  o-_,  ,  v« 

»    \r»*rin  1     I  ,*^'f^-s■sts■,  \  -rr  !ir  i     tn'!   \^  >"  r   S  t*^Tn'i. 
M  \rii\g  m.  '  Oil,,     ,t,.(  '1 1'lAs 

(  oim»-rtii-i]r.   Iw-livkii-.   St'.hi-o'     u"!   \r-vr   >  irk 
lIltiMMS.    North   Citruliiiii.    oliio,    reiiiiy>  Iviuiiu,     lex^ts.    West    Virgliilii.     in  I    \.  .« 

Jerrtcy. 
ConfieflKtit.     Wfvshinr'on.     I'lstrict    of    Creuin'"  i      Ilif  ois,     \!i:in.  ^.i  i.     (lhi,_ 

Tiiiiieswe.  .iiiil    I'ex.i.- 
Cri!-nt  rt;.-|'     |ll:n..iv.   K  i;      is,    iii.l   K.  :  ■'.    «  ■. 
.\'  T'  irn'<.    ^r)l•^T>«-ls     I  >i<r  rvi  , .'  (   m  u  o> 'n  i     I""  K  i'      .       K  it  '  i'  k  )  .   \I  u  s  Im  I 

M'-MMin      I  >hio     i>kl.ihonii,    l"iT>riv_v  '  v  ml  >.     I  mum  ••*■<•      md     1  i  \.to. 
1  ■' I'H'is   irvi   i  i**!  \H  ire 
K-ntii.  kv      Siw    )."siv     \orlh    (':irolln.i.    Ohio.    I'ennsj  iTaii.i     \'ifniiok,    U.-i 

\  '".•T'ls.    in  t    ^    -iTii'in 
Oh|.'    in  I   K.'.,'.|.-k  V 

K.'niii   kv    \l  <siii  •      \.ir'>.   [i    k<>t;i,  nn'l  TcnncTspp. 
liiti'i?-.,    Nt:    'i.'in     '■'■in.    in;    VN  l.»mnsin. 
l.iinoK 

,\rk  invi*.    I  '  1     for-'i     r,,'.,ril .reii.    |ll|no|«.    I<.\'  Inli      ..111,    M  .i>v*.  lio-x-l' -. 

M'ssi.iiri      \.'.»     ■!    I'k.    Mil  (.     ii»lihortiii.    I'riiii-^  '  i  iiu  ..    '1  riiiu -,-«,■.     l'n„ui,   »i.  i 

I  •  1" 

Al  i'-  ini  1     ^  'k  I'I  s-is,  low  \.  I  oii     I  in  >.  M  irhii'in,  M  i-  -issj ;,[,:,  .M  .,^<.ui  1,  ( >kl.iliiiiii  ., 

I  '-T  1^    -in't   W  fWTii'sjn 
I  'mois.    Mi'-'iir-in,  'ihui    i"  I    \^'-i'in«1n 

Ark.uiws,   ll!:r:ois.   l.iu.i,    K  .i.-..,    Mlrhifin.    Miniiesiit.i,  Tex  i.v  .in  '.    W  .-ii.n^.ii 
t»hto  i»n«t  .Sew  Yofk. 
Ohh) 

IM 
MtrhirMn.  New  York,  and  ohm 
Ml  -ii  ii.s 
OhH. 

|H> 

Illinois,  lowi,  Michirin,  Minivsoi  i,  ni.l  Wistsiii.sin. 

Illinoh.  Ohio,  nnd  Wisconsin. 

Illlnnt* 

tlltnots.  Kentucky,  •^n'l  >fl*«o'ir< 

\l'il>:iric\.   ^^k•lIls       '■■'..ritf    I'    '■     f    /  Coliirnl.i  I,  C.<.<ir£i  I.  I    «  ..  K 


kri 


fM'-kr.    I.O'ii«ii' 

\->-Tk-\    <<•■•■■ 

I!!"'    •      I'  «  1     >.!■ 

\  !   ih   ,...    ,       1   i.   ,,rni 


I 


1      M  ,-■ 

'•••.•  in     1 1'  J       , 
I  -1       ir  I,    M 


M 


iisctts.    MiihiKiin.    N^ 

m  t  T.-\  I.-: 


il.i,    M. 


I- 


■  '    '  >l '  ,'m  •■    1    T'  111  •■  ,-•■»•    m.l  1  (  i.Ls 

k.      M  j'\.iirl,   M  O.S  M  iiiix-u.s,   .Mi.»-'>ii. 

1.  '  I  ,,,,    r,  a;. . .  ! .  ill,  I,  .iiu]  \  ir|tn„i. 


l»»-l-iwire.   l>t«irvt     '  l'n!'ii'  I     I     K. 

Ni'W  Jervv    N.  A    '\     rk.  '.  .r! ',  ( 
Miehtpr\n,  Ohio.  :m  I  Illinois. 
V    ili.itiin,    K  lorl.|;».  (iiorvlii,   Illinois.   Massiw  liiLvtt.s.   Mlrhican,  Mlnn»r«>tH,   MK- 

soun.  \el.riiskn.   New  iers«'y,   Sorlli  Carolina,  Olim,  Okl:klM»ii:i.   I'eniis>  Iviuii  i. 

ItlHxIr  Ishui'l,  .■^oiilh  (Vtrolinn,  'I  eniu-ssrs',  Tr»;».s,  \  irvinln,  ;«n.l  \\  Ls<-oii.-iu. 
lllhioLs. 
l)o. 
Kmtnekr- 
Ohio 
niinoK 
.\rt»onn,  C  ihf.,mi  i.  KloriM  i,  Illmnls,  M  ii.vi.H'liu.sclts,  Ml.  h'    m.  \'f»   ^\,lV.  fliJ... 

I'rTmsylvunln.  Tr^'ui,  nn>\  WfcKimshi 
Kentncky,  Ohio,  anti  I'cnnsyhunl*. 
Ohio. 
Kmttjrky 

Ohio  !»ni1  Kentucky. 
Kenfiickv 
Ohm  (inl   K."'  :i  ky 

I>o 
Illinoi.^ 
Kentucky 
New  ^'ork.  ronnr<t*nit,  MlWBrttlWt t - ,  MliMimn,  New   It  iuii>sliire,  New  Jei  s-y, 

.North  Cnmlin  1    v  !    I  .  ii 
Cfthfoml-i,  lllmni-    i.'i.y     I     !  \.n    "i    ,rii 
llhn.,,. 

All'^l-l         \-V,'        .  (■   i'    ',,r.:..i       (,,.,.,,..        ...       f  ■    ,   ,„    ..!.i.     K;.i'   „l.l.     '   MS.fl'l.l.     lilllUH-. 

K  m- I        K 1    kj.     I.4juiinMi.     Mi.ni-.     Ma\l.ui.l.     Nt.i-v    i,  hu-.  Us,     M  n.Jii;r-Aii. 

M..,.,r^,r,     M   ,...,  .|,(,i,   N.  ^,    .Mi-\li-o.   New   ^'ork.   North   C  iruluia.   Ohio.   (Jkli%- 

h'"'M    K'vl.-  I ..  1,.  1.  ~o.i;..  I    »roltnn. 't'enness)v, 'I'l'x.is,  S'lrgiuiA,  V\  r.  t  \  jri;iiii;i. 

nn>l  V\  i-<ronslri 
lllinots    Mtchlnn.  nn^l  Ohio. 
I  ''III"'-    ip-l   K  I'nnirky. 
\(  I,  »i  .^.  IP    lr^    ■    'Olio 


M  •■  (iT-in  •\n<\  Ohio. 

Ohm. 
l»o. 

Iltitiols  flH't  N'en    Mr^!  i- 

Mi't.iiriii.   IVntisylv  ini.j.    I"    i  !■    I    ;  .■    1     ,i.  1  \  liglfilu. 

Mihirnn.  loinsi  in.  Ni-t.r.^ki.  --..iii'    '    .i.ln  i.  Te\;t.s.  an'l  \'irKlnla. 

\rk-uri;^s,  Mltnn!'    I,    ".tii    Ii7.   M'.-^iw   .    ,n  I    Tetinesjie*. 

Ohio 

M  1   '•!.  T    '  >fi.    ,   m  !  \\  .xiai-viu. 

:!  ■"■•:-    I    <      ^!     ■     .'.    ^    .iM,  IVikoia.  in.I  W      -.-i-ln 

K'T'tll  -k  ',      [■      '    ■  "     .. 


It  ,1!.  Aii-1  oiiio. 


11,. 

Ill'nni.     K, •.•'!!   k  y.   \\_.  \ 
.MiLi.iii.ui. 
I,.,nii,<.  |.  .m,  anil  Ohio. 
Plstrlrt  of  Coliinil.jii.   ketili    kv     \!it\; 
\  irpinin,   inil  W  est  \  .ririn   «. 
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State  hy  State  list  of  some  retail  chains  with  5  to  50  estahlishmenL^  in  2  or  more  Stales  {covered  by  Ayres-Kitchin  substitute) — Continued 

INDIANA— Continueil 


Company 


8t«vens  Candy  Kitchens,  Inc. 

llBfTey  Bro«.  Inc 

The  Abel  Corp.- 


K()ulUble  Millinery 

Ileiison  A  Rlion  Co 

Hell's  Cotton  8hop«,  Inc. 


Category 


Number 
of  stores 


Other  States  of  oi^eration 


Candy 

Clothinf  and  (umishings 
Auto  supply 


Clothing  and  fuml.shings. 

do 

do 

do 


He<<nar'8 .    ^ 

.Southern  Supply  Co. Auto  supply. 

Hill's  Auto  Stores,  Inc do 

Westexn  Tire  Auto  Store*,  Inc.. do 

Hlue  Star  Auto  Store*,  Inc do 


0 
3C 

2.') 
II 
14 
I'.l 
I, 
14 
4H 


Illinois  iiml  Ohio. 

Illinois,  K[iiis;is,  anil  -Nebraska. 

District  of  C  ilurabia,  Iowa,  Marylanil,  Micliigiin,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  anil 

West  Virginia. 
Illiriciis,  lowi  ,  Kentucky,  Mlchip;in,  Ohio,  nii'i  Wisconsin. 
Illinois  im<l  ^\'lsc■<msin. 
Illinois  iiiid  Inwa. 

lllinoi«,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  ami  Texiis. 
Kentuckv. 

1)0. 

Illinois,  .\iicl  \fi:iu,  aii'l  Wisconsin. 
Illinois. 


IOWA 


I.ln|«rk  CUithlng  Corr 
MA  .M  Martin  Co.,  Im 
K    Keith  Co  .... 


lllSl 


Ilurrle  Hro*    Shm-  Co 

.Miaiuml  Shoe  Co 

Trailehonie  Shoe  Store? .  Inc. 
Weiss  A-  Neiitiiann  Slio.'  Co.. 
(ieo   K    Keith  Co 


Nitiliton  Sliops,  Inc 

I-<  :ith  A  Co     -    

W  orniMT  Mat  Stores,  Inc. 


Inc. 


K    r    KcM'  Stores     

liiifiniin's  KikhI  Stores 

Hum  lUos    Stores 

Hyde  A  \re<leiil)urg,  Inc 

Mriiiier   Tea  Co . 

Sw  .iii.son's  Siipiier  Stor-s. 
y  ii.'i.  Koo'l  Ciiiters.  Inr. 
Hii.  hi.  [  .MarkeUs. 


y    i'i    -liirmer  a  Co  .  lie 

Hit-     11     One  Hour  Cleaners 

Ill  ii!tKrk:'>  DianiouU  Shops,  luc. 

N.'Wton  Jewelry  Co 

C    J    Silver  Ji  VM'lers,  Inc 

N.iMoii.il  y  $1  (HI  Store-; 

Ai  iiiellanling  Ohkss,  Inc 

Kursvth  Kilirics.  Inc     

r    .Nl    I'liuT  Stim-s  Co 

K.iiel  ill  Slores,  Inc    

Suu.shiiie  Kood  .Markci*  .   

(in.it  MniiieaiHilis  Suiplus  Stores... 

Sh.ivir  s  Kood  Ston's 

Iliiik>-l)inky  Stores 

C  il.vndra  Camera  Co  ,  Inc. . 

\r>'iir  ShiM'  Co 

Morns  I'liiiit  Co.. 

K  ilr  1  >rug  Co    ..i. 

.•-1  hligi'l  1  'rug  Ston>s. . , 

M  i\  s  Drug  Stores.  Ii  e     

lis. 11  Dpi;!  Co  .. 

Imu  inim  Slioe  Co 

Hn.M  ij's  ^l,o.■  Kit  Co. 

lii.llr.v   Stori'S,  Inc..    .. 

Korenian  A  Clark  of  Miiini>sota,  Inc. 

Prhii'er's       ...     

Alriihains  Bros         ..    

Heard  A  ( lal  eliiiaii,  1  ic 

li»' on  Shops,  Inc .   .. 

'1  he  Ahel  Corp   


F.'iuitii!  le  Millinery.. 

Hell's  Cotton  Shops,  liii'.    . 

Hreii.ir's  .        .    .    

Hos.v  M  illini  ry  Co  .  luc 

J  .V   H  Motor  Supidy    "orp 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

...do 

Shoes 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do - 

...do 


.do. 


Furniture 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


do. 

Food  supply. 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


do 

....do 

....do 

Drycteaning 

Jewelry - 

do -- 

do 

VarletT 

M  isoeUaoeous — 

do 

Variety -.. — 

Food 

do 

IMscoont -- 

Food - - 

do -- --. 

Miscellaneous. 

Shoe 

Miscellaneous 

^™So:::::;:::::::;;::::: 

do 

do 

Shoes -- 

do -. 

Clolhhig  and  fumlahlngs. 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do --.. 

Auto  supply - -- 

Clothing  and  fumishhigs. 
do. 


do 

do 

Auto  supply 


Jul  ill  1   S!iii|.s,  In('      .       -   

C.  ii.s..li,l.iii'd  Kit.ul  Slores.  Inc. 


J, me  l.ee  Stores,  Ine 

J, II. lid  >lliips,   I  ne       - 

1  •  «  IS  .\  pp. in  I  .-lores   Inc 


^ew  Jersey.  Nuith  Carolina,  Ohio, 


MAW  Martin  Co  ,  Inc    

C  iMwrlls'  (Shoes,  Inc   

M  i.lwcst  I)rlv(>-In  Shoe  Store 

.Modern  Ketail,  Inc 

}<  illnson  ■''hoe  Co 

Sieve's  Shoe*,  InC 

Weiss  A  Neumann  fllioe  Co.. 

J  he  Homes  Lumber  A  Supply  Co. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do - ... 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


....do. 
Shoes.. 
do. 


do 

.do 

do 

....do 

Hardware. 


1-' 

Hi 
14 


•20 
,''■1) 
14 


37 
4'J 


14 


■it) 

47 

l.'i 
8 
<j 

r.' 

HI 

I) 

12 


I) 

I'l 

III 

4'J 

I*- 

11 

3(1 

Ifi. 

40 

Zi 

,'i 

H 

i2 
■M) 
'20 
3fi 


14 
H) 

8 
27 


Mmnisnta.  Nehra'^ka.  New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin, 
Ceorria,  Kainas.  .Minnesota,  Montana,  and  North  Carolina. 

\rkansa';,  California,  Colorado,  Oeorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Ma.s.s.'w'iu- 
setts,  Missfuri.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  I'ennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
and  I'tah. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

.\lahaina,  .\rcansas,  Indiana,  Ivouisiana,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

.Minnesota,  S  luth  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  W'isconsin. 

.\rkan.s;vs,  Cflifornia,  Colondo.  Ciporgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts. Mis.souri,  -New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  I'ennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Tcxa':, 
and  Clah. 

All  States. 

Illinois,  Indii.na,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  W'isconsin. 

.\lahama,  ,\ikansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Oeorgia,  Indiana,  Kan.<i\s, 
Kentucky,  Ixiuisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Nebiaska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  I'ennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

.Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 

.Missouri. 

Illinois  and  >.lissouri. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois. 

Illinois,  Georgia.  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebr;k-ka,  rennsylvania.  and  Tcn- 
ne^s,see . 

Illinois,  Mie  ligan,  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Florida.  lUirois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Mi.ssouri,  Aikan.sas,  and  Oklahoma. 

.Nliunesota  and  Wisconsin. 

.Minnesota  and  South  Dakota. 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ntbr.iska. 

.Mabama,  Oenrria,  Illinois,  Ki  luueky,   Loui.-inna.  and  Tenness^-e. 

Missouri. 

South  Dakota. 
Do. 

Minnesota  and  Noilli  Dakota. 

Nebraska. 
Do. 
Do. 

Minnesolii  Mid  Wi.seonsiii. 

Missouri.  Illinois,  and  Nenraska. 

Kansas.  .Mi.vsouri,  Oklahoma,  and  TennessiM'. 

Illinois. 

J'o.  ,    ,. 

nihiois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  W  Lsconsin. 

Illinois. 

Colorado,  Kansas,  Mi.ssouri,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota. 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  ami  Wisconsin. 

Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska. 

Colorado.  Minnesota.  Nebraska,  and  Texas. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 

Kansas,  Missouri,  .Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  .South  Dakota,  and  J  exas. 

Illinois  and  Missouri.  ^,  .      .„  ,        .      .,- 

District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penns.vh  anm,  Te^as, 
and  West  X'ii-ginia. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  W  LseoTLsni. 

Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Illinois,  Indiima,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Illinois. 

IlUnoLs.  Mil  hipan,  and  Missouri. 


KANSAS 


H'i 

21) 

.18 
19 
35 

If) 
7 
8 
6 
6 
7 

80 
17 


.New   York,  Indiana,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,   Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and 

Alabain'a,'  Arkansas,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
.Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota.  v-     .,    -^      i-         r,^,l^    o„^ 

Connecticut,  .Massachusetts,  .Michigan,  -New  \  ork,  North  Cikrohna,  Ohio,  and 
Oklahoma.  ^.      ^   ^^      ,, 

Georgia,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  .North  (  arollna 

Missouri  and  South  Dakota. 

Missouri. 

Ilhnois  and  Missouri. 

Missouri. 

Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wl^oniln. 
Oklahoma. 


I 
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St/ile  hij  State  Wit  of  nontf  rfluil  rhai'i.t  u-iih  5  to  '>()  r.-ita')!  :-'■"'''  •    "   .' !"■  more  Stales  {covernl  l>>j    l;/-'-   h'lrhn  -uh  lih,ir        ("urit  iriucd 

KAN-^\>     TontiniK-d 


Company 


N.liloton  Shops,  Iqc 

U  ormspr  !  I  tX  SWrw.  Ine 


I'.'ytc>nM:u-puS  Co    

K.u-hv's,  Inr 

hiMxIiuwn  Sui>ennarkru,  Inc 

)Cijssell'-i  ■<  SI  Stores 

llcli^H-rV'*  1  >iamon<i  8hop^,  Iiu 
N  iiiin-Hii-sh  Shoe  Co 


(  .iMwcH'*  liic     

Ariiip-  HirliiiR  ( ilaiui,  Inr 

W.ilfi'  1  ("  line rn  Shops,  Imp      

(iiii.w  ly  S[«>rtlrn  U«o«li  Co 

(ilTIl,    llIC , 

MilfCrmm  KijchI  Storea,  luc 

I  tM  M«tioi-l  Stores 

I  oiiuwiur  Clint  4  Varnish  Works 

ll.ir[»r  KiiK  ("orp 

(Jreat  W«it«m  Taint  Co „ 

Iirli'.  irw  Drugs  of  Kansus  Cily,  Inc. 

K  ilz  I  'nik'  ("(> _ 

(row  II  L)njg  Co 

browns  Shoe  Kit  Co 

JIarrlsou  Shoea,  Inc 

\  (liiiiic  ShiH"  Dt.strtbiitors 

Jlohart  Shi*  Co... 

.- A  ,■.:  hri  ir  .>hi)ps,  Inc     .    .- 


l(i'i\,  1  A  ii4h>elmMl,  luc. 

M  II  k-nii  H'os  ,  Inc   


II  ir\  i\  Uro^  .  Inc 

M  ,.11111  -^^ii'-*  I '(). . ,. 

M:'l«.'-t    V'lfo  Stores,  I.ir 

M  i.--.h  1.;^  Viito  Stores. 


Cat^Kory 


Stores  . 

Cl..th.ii 


'.irriishlncs 


do.    

Fuoii  supply, 
.do. 


Variety.... 

Jewelry 

Shoe. ...... 


.\i   ..  .-r  m.    .        ■..■■. 
.h. 

...    do  

1.)      

UL-cuUn^        .. ...... 

Fo«.l 

Variety 

MisoellaiHtMis  stores. 
.da 


.do. 


'r%: 


do 

SbOM 

....do „ 

.....do. .  .  ................ 

do. 

CUithiiiv  in<l  lumishincs. 


..lo. 
.do. 


Auiu  ■.lii'i'iy. 
do 


.do. 


Numbor 
(»f  stores 


4:1 

4.' 


11 
I.' 

10 


Other  StJ«fe«!  of  <iii*rirtiin 


I ' 


•n.      \l  , 
Ml     I  1   \    ;■ 


)i 

r> 
(, 

i-y 
«; 

41 

40 

10 

8 

U 

4S 

3<i 
41 

r 
11 

\2 

u 


r4-nii~v  l\  tiiio 


Annates. 

\ln*.ufnn.  ArkBns;t«,  r.ii..r 
lucky,   I.OfiMiiiim,   \l  irvl  i"  ;.    M  >-> 
Nrhr^Uttkii,  Oluu.  I  )k  I  kiuMli.i,   i V 

ItMIISlltnn,   oil  I'lnrtl  (.   Mill  Tr  UlS. 

A'kimsivs  iinil  Mi.ssoiin 

Mis!«>uri  iind  Oklahoma. 

M  Ls^ouri 

low  11  uml  M  issoi:ri 

Al:t*>ani:i.  .\rk.irw:is.  Cullfornhi.  1   1     mi    i  .„.m  

lnitiHii»,    Kriitiirky.    I,<*i.'t^i:ui «.    Mi«n>^,    M  if^ihi'I 
M  tnrM*s*tf  :i,   Mississippi.  Sm    Mi^xt****.  \»**    N  "fk     \ 
hoiiij.  Uhuali'  Nl.ui<l.  South  C  troliii  1.  I  riiiu    .<i  ,  1  >  . 

lll'l     U    !■>  OIIMII 

Colorwlu  ^umI  Nfl<ni.\i;i. 

Culoriiilo,  low  11,  MLs-MHiri,  iiii<l  Nrl>rii*ka. 

M  Issonrl. 

Do 
Colomdo,  Iliiwitil.  Mi^^'Hi-"    M.ri'i.   .11     m 
MI.S!<o«irt. 

Callfomls.  Colorsilo.  nni  Okl^itxHiia. 
MlvwMirl.  <  >kliih<iniu,  aiiU  l<'t:M«. 
Mlsswirl. 

l>o 

I)o 
Iowa,  .Mi.ssoiiri,  <  >kl.ilM>iita,  .^nd  TrnnrsaiT. 
Missouri  nn't  okKhoms. 
<'(il(ir»ci<>,  |n»!»,   M  I><:«iiiir1.  \i  t'S  »s    «"1   ' 

C>klahiiii<a 

Oklahoma  and  Ir\aa. 

Oklahoma. 

Aririin!*.  Coloni'lii    M  i!io     M  ■utini    \.-'.- 

l>rikiit:i,    Irtu^,  '    '  \'\   in  ,  W  \<,><,i>,;- 
I0W1,  Mi>«sniirl,  \ri  risks.  <  fk  ..sii.min.  .^M>it>  1 '  11. 
Calirorma,    .\''i/iii.i.    Coloriilo.    Ilmol^.    k'u 

Yiirk,  Okl  ihoiiii.  irvl   IVv  iv 
Illinois,  Infllnnn,  \n<\  \  c'  '  i  ►  . 
Mhswirt  (in'l  Oklahom  i. 
.MLssrwiri. 
I>o. 


•  ■rvin    I  imIisi  H.  In»  a.  Ken 


I  Miriil  1.  'iciirvia,  IIIidoI!!, 
VI  issjxtiuvits.  Miohlriui, 
irlli  Csroliiia.  <ihio.  {yk\%. 

■■.    \     .1  ■:       .,     \\    .     -!     \     ,f..|llH 


I  's-^ta. 


i-k  I    \t>»    Mi-iMsi    OkUlioma.  'lotith 


.1    I  ,xn.' 


KE.NTl  CKY 


Ml.  !i  i.l.s    A  Mana,  Inc. 

IWvcrly  Shojis 

1  i/Liir  Ar  It'll,  Inc 


('i)iiiii-  -^i.>ii>-'.  Inc.. 

Joy  .-I'jfs.  Ino 

C   MKohlit..!  Kotail  Stores,  Inc 

J  itw  I..t'  Stores,  Inc 

Kri.<iicr  Hr'w  .  Inc..         

I  .iil>  Hri.s  I  hisicry  Shops,. 

.\iiifin;in  .--hi»>  Co.,  Inc......... 

>fi.^«  ly  Sli<»-  Corp. 


Kitty  K, 


>hoe  Corp 


dothtnu  Ml  I  fiirnKl..Mp» 


1. 


Clothitir 


Clothing   in  I  ''irtiishtncs 
...      lo 

....do 

do 

do. ..... ....... 

S7IMMS.  .....  ....a.  ........ 

do 


I.«k.-U  S!.m'  Co.,  Inc do 

(    ir..i;n  1  I-urrilier  Co  - ^    Ifir'lw.ir"-   ... 

'I 'if    Vrt   I 'ry  Clemiinf  Co  '   Dryrleanlnd. 

I  111-  Minlil  Liiiinilry  d^  I>ry  Clcuiing  Co. ;  -^.  ilo 

I  tJu  irt  Stio«-s.  Inc ..      --         

N.ttlitiiii  -tii.iis,  Inc  

U   >[':i><r  II  a  Stores,  Inc...... 


\  1.1;.  '   ..  I-f 

\^  i.i.'ur  Kiii|;rrs,  Inc 


l'.,,o,|..,  HiKfi,ril.  Inc   

.-t.  .ihi   lir'>>    Stores,  Inr 

.-.11)11  ^  -.Tiiri"^      ,.    ...        ........ 

1 1  lit  >roris.  Inc 

W  ill  Siiles    \  |i|in.ince  Stores 

II  irniey.r '^  I' unt  A  Wi»ll|«H|)er.. 

Forsyth  K  if.rics,  Inc 

1  >(  s,sl,ir  s  ■-  li)-Cent-SIt>rvs    

1     Tnte-Kni  (irooerv(N)      .   . 
\V     I,    Meiitley's  5-Ccnt  tl  Stops 

Kolm  Hrrm   Co 

It  iflo  <  o  .  Inc      

Arhm"'  r>fpnrtment  Stores,  Inr  . 

Howirs  .-stores.    . 

Lewis  .''hoe  Stores.   ..         

H.Tiin.int  I  I'Hise  (fttbrWr«i 

(M.m   Mills,  inc 


V.  le  Moor*  A ppllane*  Center. 

.\lillir  Hros    U  iilUiaptT  Co 

I  n  lor  I  )ru(i  StoH'S. . . 

M  ittoon   1  tirifty  Drug  Co 

II  irt  Stores.  Inc.. 

Iiotty  Shoiis,  Inc. 

\S  clister  Clothes,  Inc 


I.ef<'s,  Inr 

K-inif.iMe  .Millinery. 

( '!ie<kiT  Stores 

8outtiiTii  Supply  Co. 


Sho«. 

.  .  do    

Cl'^t^itni'  tTi'i  f-ir*'is*  .•ijs 


do 


Furniture 


Variety 

...do    

Mlsrellaneous  stores. 

..    do    .  

Miscellaneous 

Variety 

Food 

Variety 

....   do 

Disciiiiiit  stores 

..     do         

1.         

Shoejitorr 

M  i.scellan.  ous       

.       ilo  


.       do  

Dnnsrtore     .. . . 

..     <lo  

Driiirs 

ClotiunK  aod  fiirnLsiiiors 


Mo 


Auto.suppir 

Clotliiiii;   i.'i'l    iimiHtiincs 

Auto  -tipply 

....do 


in      Illinois,  Indliinii.  Mn!.  i:.i  .   .  >  I  Ohio. 

7       Ohio  and  \Ve>t  \     .  .  .-^ 
S6      Arltona,    Ciiliforiu.i,    Color  .1  lo.    MiisMuhusetts,    Mletiigun,    Nev  il  i.    'ik'itionn, 

Oreipm,  Tcias,  Ctah,  Wikshmitton.  und  New  S'ork. 
"1      Ohio,  I'enitsylv  iiii.i.  Trniii->.«.  <     \v.\  U.  <t  VIri'InIa 

s      IndLiinik,    Nr»    Jer^-y,    .\.>fii;   1    ,        ■   1,    1  >hio,   renn.iylv.iiu  i.   \;i);.ii..i.    West   \\i 

\         RlnlJl,  .Mill   \\  Isioil-.ll 

."»  .\lHlianiik,   ArkiULSiiA,    Dwlct  of  ColiiniMa.   Illinois.   Inl    I'l.s.   K  in<.is.    Mary'...ii.l. 

I        Mls.Mjurl,  Ohio,  Oklihoiiia     ri-nin)  Iv.inlii,  Teiincss**.  ml    I.  ,  ws. 

■  K  I  Connect ieut,  IlllnoLs,  In.:    .    ,      ■    I  K  invis. 

'.li  Murylaml,  MKsouri,    1  •  uiv.~«  .s      i  ;  1  Wc<t  Virilnla, 

11  1  llllnoL-",  I.oijLsl.i;i.i,  >•■    N    \    .(I.      :.niiis-n.    r    !  T.  .  ,- 
-V  '  In.ll.in.i.  .Mis.s4iurl,  .N    rii.  I  '  .-    t  i,  uil  T.  ■       -  .s 
37  IVIiiw.ire,   DLslrW't  ol  <  o.iim'     v.   M  iryliurl.  .N.  v»  J.i^y.  .Ntw    'V.dk,  .V    .tli  C  iro 

lliui,  Ohio,  riiin^y!'.  oil.i.  s        -.ii'li  Carolina. 
39      Florida,  IlUnots,  .Muryi-ui'l.   Mu    i<  m.  New  Jersey.  N'ew  York,  Ohio,  m  !  I'ltiii- 
sylvaiila. 
IndliUia  and  Olik> 
f.  '     >!   .1  ind  West  Virginia. 
In       '  •'  ■,.. 
Ill      1  )>,,.<  iii'l  Indiana. 

10  I   Ohio  ml  Wrst  \  ir^itil*. 
4.'   I   All  SUtes. 

<-'  Alilstina,  .\rk.insas,  Colorwlo.  T>istrlrt  of  CoIumMa.  Oeorjrla,  Ii  V  •■  i.  I.*  i 
Kan.siLs,  Ix>ul..<i:uia,  Miiryliiid.  MjuMtchu.se Its,  .Michigm.  Mini.  ^  '1,  .\lissou;;. 
.Sctini.<k»,  Ohio,  Okl.il...  .   1,    l>iines.>ire.  luid  Tci.is, 

5  Ohio 

3K  Delaware,  Di.strlet  ..f  C...  iinlli.  Indian.i,  M.irylmd,  M  .-s.ic!.ii>»  Its,  Mls.s.j(irl 
.New  Jersey,  .Se*   ■>  ork.  N.irih  Caruliiia,  Ohio,  rcnii.sylvanl  i.   in.l  \:rKiiii.i. 

12  Illinois.  In.ll  ma.    ..    1   M    ,s-,.:r1 

41      Teru»-sj<ee.   M:it.«ii  i    Vk.fii.  '.     ■ .  la,  N'orth  Carolina,  ainl  .-..iiiii  i  i/.lina 
«      Ohio  :i:.  ;  I..  :.  .     , 
X  Do 

'i  j    Indiana. 

11  Ohio 

U  Alahaina.  (!is>rvia.  Illinois,  lown,  T^otiisUna,  and  TtOMtBMw 

).^  Indian.!  m.l  llhnots 

11  Tcntiev.. 

M)  Tenn.s^i     ,:    !    Matianin 

43  .\liitMiiui,    lirii.is..      .     :  Mis!>Lssi|>|ii. 

6  Ohio 

II   '  Conrierticiit,  Ma.s.s.n  lii«-tls.  \ri(  ^lt••l^    N.  ■«   ^'ork,  and  (^hlo. 

12'  ( leoriri'i.  .N  .rl.'i  C  ir    .1  ;  i     ui  I    I  •  iii,.  ■  ..^• 

14  I  .\ruotia.  I- lori'li.  I  ..;i.o«ji.   in  I    I  .  v  i.i 

14  ArkansiLS.  llllnoi.'i.  I'lli.m.i.   M   ,s,.iiri.  an. I  Teniuissce. 

3A  Alah.mi.i,  l-lori.l.i.  '  .••<«^;   i,  \'  v      -.ipi.  North  Carolina,  S'outli  '  aroinia,   1 1  iiiiev 

I       s^-e,  and  \'irgiii!  I 

10  W  a.shinKlon,  I'  I '     !'.  ni  •■,  Ivaiila,  Tennessee,   m.l  \   i^.nli 

6  Ohio 

2.^  Indiana. 

T  Illinob 

s         lli.li.lli.l    Hi   I    '  1'     ■. 

.M.s,s<.ui;,   III, 11. .Is,    i-i  1  T'  l,;i.s.-j-e. 

1*      ln-lrict  ...'  c,,|,,  -.[...i,  jri.!   uis.    Mw>;t.:l.   N .  ■*    .T.-rsey.   North   CaroUn*,  Ohio, 

\  irtii-.-i.  Hi  I  \^  ■"'  Virginia. 
|.«       f)l;lo 

1. 1.1!) 

1  ■■        iihl... 

6  I  Indiana. 


I' 


1.    lo»».    .\I  ll'l.-  III.   II!     .1.   11     I    U  LwlLsin. 
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SUUe  by  Stall'  list  of  some  retail  chains  unth  5  to  50  establishments  in  S  or  more  States  {cornered  by  Ayres-Kitchin  suhstitnte'^  - -Coniinwd 
I  KENTUCKY-Contlnued 


Company 


Category 


Number 

of  stores  ! 


Other  States  of  operation 


11  I  i    Wlioleeaie,  Ii  c     

Mo|i  <V  Shop  Sui>einiarkets,  Inc  .. 

1  anie  Laundries,  I  ic    

lu^;  "»''  One  Hour  Cloaoers 

H    II    llobb*  Co.  &-oent-$l  Stores. 

C tuirlofi  Stores  Co.,  Ino 

W    K    WhiUordi  5  oeat-$l  Stores. 

Il.hr  Stores. 

I'errl  /i  Lowensteln... 

W  111  Sales  Jewelry  Stores 

N  unn-lliish  Shoe  Co 


11:11  s  Auto  Stores.  Inc. 
Klmniel  Auto  8upply  . 


M)   .shop.  Inr 


fuu.iier  Stores  Corp 
O  I'  o  Clothes 


Sniiut  ati.l  Thrifty  I)res.scs,  Inc. 
Lady  Oris  Hosiery  fhops    . 
Gisi.  Y.    Keith  Co.-    


Mldlaji.l  shoe  Co 

Mortoti'5  Shoe  Ptores,  Ine. 


reytonMarcu-^  Co - 

Woodn)W  Ptoree.  Inc 

V^'eLs^  Hros.  Stores,  InC 

PIr  III  Tire  Co  .  Inc 

National  .Manufacture  A  Stores  Corp. 
Wormser  Mat  Store*,  Inc 


llttverty  Furniture  Co. 


Flemenway  Furnltu-e  Co  ,  Inc. 

Aii'tln  8tioe  Htoree     

.Nctllelou  ■•-hops,  Im       

Cffo   K    Keith  Co       .     .. 


Pak  A-^ak  Servlo'.  !nc.  . . 

I'lk  yuick  Food  Stores 

Ilandelman's 

Klli.«  ^t<pres.  Inc  

V    W    \S'esl«  "^tonv       

F.irsyih  Kabrlo,  Ini 

J. 'an  Heart  Shop*.  .    

I'lilai.'  Knyal.  Inc 

W    F.    Walker  Stores.  Inc. 
Morton's  SIuh'  .-lori.s.  Inc 


Nunii  Hush  "-lux'  C 


TU    Nation, il  Hotel  Co   .. 
SkiijiK^  Drug  Center,  Inc.. 

I'r  xik.sture's  P'oo'l  Stores. 

Kulin  I'.iinl  Co 

H;iy  Shoe  Co  .  Inc 

KosiTililum  Sho«'s.  Inc.... 

Ne«sta.!l's  Shoe  Stores 

liiite  I  ShiK'  Slorc.i  ,"o 

H    C    Brow  n  Ston-s  

Olt.vin  ClotWng  St<ire«  . . 

Si  l.wobilt  Clothes.   

.^^lto  I.«T  Stores.  In." 

.' K-k  .Ma«ht>nm.  Im 


runliin  Fcilcral  Clothing  Stores,  Inc. 


Inc. 


Kiii.Ur  Co  ,  Inc. . 

1    II    .Morse  .siuH' S' ores, 

1   Kiinon.l  .National  Corp 

I.    lirossman  Sons,  Inc. 

.Mi.|.lUs«'i  .Supply  i'o. 

S.iiiipson's  SuiM-rnuirkets 

^  Ini  Farm  FtKHl  Company 

Ilruckton  I'ublic  ^tarltets.  Inc. 

Nettleton  Shops,  Inc 

1    11    .Morse  Shoe  Stores,  Inc.. 
Allied  Shoe  Co 


Food  supply. 

....do 

Dryctoanlng . 
do 


Variety. 

do  . 

do.. 


do      . 

Jewelry... 

do       . 

Bhoestore 


Auto  supply. 
do 


23 

21 
22 
l.*. 

32 

(i 

10 


14 

0 


Tenricssee. 

In. liana. 

Indiana,  Ohio,  and  rennsylvajiia. 

F'lorida.  Illinois,  Iowa,  .Missouri,  Tennessee,  and  Virpinia. 

West  Vin.'iiiia. 

.Ne\»   "I'ork,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyh  ania,  Tonnes,seo.  and  \'ir^iiiia. 

.\  lab  a  III  a. 

Indiana. 

.Arkansas  and  Tennessee. 

In.  liana. 

.Mabama.  .Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Florida,  C.e<jr(!ia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  .Maine,  .Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  New  .Mexico,  .New  Yoric,  North  Carolimi,  Ohio.  Okhkhoma, 
Kho. |p  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tpnnrs,see,  TcKas,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  \'ir:inia. 

In. liana. 

lUinoi?. 


LOUISIANA 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Clothing 

Clothtnf  and  furnishing. 


Clothing 

Clethii^  and  fumlshingB.. 
Shoes 


.do. 


.do 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do. 


do .. 

MtMsDaneoas 

Ftiraltnre _ 

Clothing  and  fumishini;*. 


Furniture. 


do. 


Shoes.. 

do. 

do. 


Food  8app*y. 

do 

Varelty 

do 


do. 

Miscellaneous 

dothtng  and  fumisbings. 
do- 


Vwlety. 
Shoes... 


.do. 


Drui 


^5o-. 


Food 

MIsoeUaoeous. 

Shoes 

do. 


do 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do. 


do 

Ante  supply. 
....do 


41 

33 

34 

i 
I 

33  j 

11 

14   I 


3S 


1.^ 


14 

15 
19 

40 


■A 

10 
33 
4.'. 
14 


4^ 

.■i 

14 


» 

9 

10 

31 

23 


14 

■2h 

17 
14 

16 

h 

44 

•■; 

6 

29 

50 

b 


.\labania.  deorgia,  Illinois,  In.iiana,  Mi.'isissiiipi,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  aii.i  Wis- 
consin. 

.M.iliama,  .\rizona,  Florida,  Oeorpia.  Mis.sissippl,  South  Carolina,  Te.xas,  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia,  and  New  York. 

.\labama.  Ariionai,  California,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  acU  \\'est 
Virginia. 

-\l3ba1i1a,  Flori'la,  PoiUh  Carolina,  Texas,  ami  Virginia. 

Illinois,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  Teias. 

.Vrkiansa";,  California.  Colora.io,  (ieorpia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Ma.ss:ichiisotts. 
Missouri.  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania  Tennessee.  Teiaf,  and 
U  Lah .  *  ^ 

.\labani3,  .Arkansas,  Indiana,  lova.  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Oklatioma, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut,  Delaware.  C'corgia,  Ma.s.s.ichus<'tt?,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
-New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Islan'l,  Teias,  Vernio«it,  and 
Virginia. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

.\labama,  .Vrlzona,  Florida,  North  Dakotii,  and  New  York. 

Alabama,  CJeorgla,  Indiana,  Mi.ssisdpi'l,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 

.Mi.s,sissipM. 

-Mabama,  Cleorgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas 

-Alabama,  .Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  CJeorgia,  Indiana,  lo»a, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  .Massacliusclts,  Miclugan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ten'ies,sce,  and  Texa^. 

.Maliama.  .Arkansas,  Florida,  < I cor^ia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  TenrM-s- 
fit;  Texis,  and  Vir?inia. 

Texas. 
Do. 

All  States 

.\rkaiisas,  CaJifornia,  Colorado,  Gportia,  Illinois.   Indiana, 
Mi.ssouri, -New   York,   Ohio,   Ukhdioma,   I'tnus\  Ivaiii.i 
Utah. 

.Mabama. 

Mississippi. 

Do.  -* 

.\rkansas. 

Texas. 

-Mabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Tcuncsscc. 

Texas. 

.\rkansa£  ind  Texas. 

Mississippi. 

.Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Georgia.  Michigan.  New  Hampshire.  New  York. 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Virfania. 

Alabama.  Arkan.sas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Micliijran. 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana  Nebraska,  New  Hampehire,  .New 
Jersey,  .New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklalioma,  Rhode 
Island,  -outh  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, and  Wi.soousin. 

Alabama,  In. liana.  Nebraska.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

.Ariiona.  Colorado,  Idaiw,  .Montana,  Nevada,  New  .Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
CUih. 

Texas. 
Do. 
Do. 

.Mabama 

Texas. 

Arkaiuu.s.  Georgia,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  otlicrs. 

-Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

.Arkansas 

Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia,  and  Missis.sippl. 

Alabama,  .Mississippi.  Florida,  and  Teimtssce. 

.\Iississip;)i. 


Iowa,    Mas.sac.husetts. 

Tenius.sce,    '1  ixas.    ami 


MAINE 


Clothing  and  furnishings.. 
do - 


Shoes 

Uardware. 
do 


do 

Food  supply, 
.do 


do. 

Shoes.. 

do. 

do. 


4C 

8 
S 
"if, 
25 
30 
20 
40 
10 
45 
8 
33 


Connecti-nt,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ma-ssaehusetts,  Michigan,  New  Ilampehlre,  Ohi"), 

Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont. 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 

-Massachusetts  and  .New  Hampshire.  ^,     ,    ■,  ,      ,       j  ,7.^ «» 

Connectitit.  M assachnsctts,  .New  Hampshire,  Rho<le  Lsland,  and  Vermont. 

Massachtisrtts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

.Massarfitisetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

-Massat+Ttisetts. 

.Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts. 

All  States. 

-Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  t«~.^     v«»r 

-Mas.sachus«'tus,    Connecticut,    Maryland,    New   Hampshire,   New   Jersey,    New 

York,  I'ennsylvania,  and  Rhode  Island. 


i 


I 


m 
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,N/ //f  !,'^  Sintc  list  of  xni'if  rt-l'i'    rh.i  >,  ^  ii  ilh  5  to  50  e^tnl'lithitienti  in  3  or  more  Stnti-K  (cort-ri'il  hij  Ai/n-i-Kitchin  oihstitulr)  — Coii(iiiu»'(i 

MAINE— Continued 


Company 

Cutdk    -y 

N'umf>«r 
of  .stiire.- 

Other  Sinteii  of  0|>erHtioii 

'   li  !•  -1  "^tor**^  (<)                                   -       ........... 

Variety 

9 

47 

23 

7 
14 
IS 

t'l 

s 

10 
M 
6 

41 

12 
8 

MiMwrhuvlii. 

M    il    KiMhuidii  Co  ,  Inc 

Niir'    B'l^!'.  "^^fK^  (*o                    .......   ............ 

do 

Sbo«8 

N.  w    York.    l>>l;iwiUT,    Miiss;,.  liiis.|iv     \,  «     llanijishin',    .New    Jt-r*-),    Ohio. 

l'i'nn."<>  lvi«nlii.  Vcraiont,  wrul  \lryltila 
Al.il'utnn,  Arkuii.<a9.  C:<lll«)rnln.  ('oliiru>l<i,  Cuitiin  tivut,  Klori'ln.  ii.'Il'Ii    I    in.M 

i  L.   -  -'.irr^    III-                               

DiscoiiBt 

Iiidliina.    Kiin!<iw«.    Kriitmky,   lA>ui«luim.   Mtiryluiid,   Nbuwaclni-.  1 1 -,    \li   1  n- im 
Minn«-s<>l:i.   .Mls.s|»<lppi.   Ml-wotirl.   Montittiii,  \rl>r»i»kii.   Nt-v»    ll:iiii|.-(iiii      \.  « 
Jfr*-y.    -\rw     Mr\lro.    Ni-w    York.    North    Curohila.    Ohio,    Oklrthiiiii;i.     ICm.i. 
Isl.\p'     ~...ii,    i',r..l,r,,      I  rfill<v«<i',    'l'c\iv«.    \'ir|iilii  1.    West    \'irKllM;i,   ;i;i  ;    U  ,- 

con- 

/i>ii('orp 

\\  i^  W  irm  McK'ciksins   Inc          .  .     . 

do 

Shoes h 

•  MaaBlM'hii-ii-IlM,  I'fiiii.'.ylvutilii.  iiri.l  'rrniH-v«»r. 
MnMUit'husrtts  unil  New  ltani|vthir<- 

\  ouiig  \rrn-rica  A  Junior  C»*nt    

Clothing  ami  furnbhlngs  . 

...  .lo 

Klorldn 

(iiitlit  Vlillintrv  Co  ,  luc                

ContU'itnuf  nnd  .Mit-tsachiLviis 

Ki'iHU'ly  f,  Inc     

I'ruilcni'c  (""lofhcs,  Inc    _ .. . 

I.uMixli'  Corstt  Shops 

M.irksoii  Bros  ,  Iiie 

do...  

do 

•  . QO. ................ 

....  do 

Auto  supply ...... 

(■ ■   'v  III.  Mft.viwhu.tt'tl.x,  New   ll.iin|>>hiri  .  ;iii'l  KImxU-  I»1  iii.l 

<                    .1.  MiLi«u<  htLs«'tl,'i.  iiii<l  Ni'A   lliini|ishirc. 

\"  .            i-.-ltji  .-iikI  New  Hiimpshiriv 

Ciihfcirtilii.  .\riron;».  Colorado.  IlltfMiis,  K:»f»<ia.«.  Mus'<s»chif<t-ll5<.  .S<-»   York,  OLhi- 

Itoinu.  !ind  Tt-iiUi.                                                                                                 .   y 
M:i*';iihiwi-tt«  and  Now  I(:iiii|i«hlrr. 
New  llrxnuwhln- 

M  \  r  ,1  ,    |[u-                                                        

do 

M  VUYLANI) 


(ir  iriuiiu  Co  .  IiU' 

My  Shop.  Inr     - 


I  i'.'.  AniMr-i  .■^hup'; 

II  ]■    II    I   li.ihrs    _  _ 


(     ■!: 


.i..|  l; 


m1  .Stori'^    Iiii 


Kr  1^11.  r  liru-j  ,  I  no   . ._ 

Mi.rton  ^  

Hoist  i.ltcr  6i  MNtI  MilUiu'ry  Cori. 
Int. lilt   .shoi's,  luc  _.,._ 

I  h.i'  Ormiiii'l  Shops.  Inc         . 

h  i"-'\  ;iy  ShiH'  (  (lip      . ... ... 


I    M  1...T  S. lions         .   ... 
ki'is    Ki  ay  Sh.'c  Corp. 


I'l'l.-^^r  .-^Ih"'  Stori's 

I'coplf  -I  1 1  ir'i'.v  irr  Stores 
\\  oismcr  ilat  sloii's,  lut 


\v  ,  riinr-Hoi.'.'^,  Ino      .      ,  _    

1 1;.  .■!i''«  ,r  (  Mii^uniiT  S«'rv;iTJ,  Inc. 
Hlijr  Kihbori  l.auiiilry .  . 

1  hi  'ir  Sho«'  St,,ris,  Iiic- 

(liM  k  I'.ios  ,  In.-        

Mii 111  s  Sh> ■<■('"  .  Inc 

MfhiiT  Kiin'ifM'''  Co  ,  Inc.    .   .. 

Vrtrictun  Shops.  Inc . 

\  irh  in  Si  Sv!v  i  Kohin.  Inc 
Kliic  L.tundrv  \  Clciininn  Co 
a;  >•■!  .-h...'  r,, 


^U[HT    >l  (•<■    .-ti,    r< ., 

^iuin\'  siiijihis-  Ak'cncy 

M  iikn  ■[  .tv  Co 

lli'in..  Ill,      p:iin(s,  Biii.-;.'!.  ind  Hlo). 

Kit/  C  iiiii  I  I  I  ■.  ntrrs    _  

Ho-i  -'    1  •■,   S'  ..i.s,  Inc 

MiMi    irn    1  .r''  -  ores        

(III  .  -  '  I    -iiif  ( 'o  .  Inc 

\S      K     U  iii.MoA   Co.  (puintsi. 

Hill,  h   1  Viiirtii  in  ( 'o. 

\\   i.irr ■ilorf  ^  Mrnifun- Co  ,  Im 

~    A     Mrvir  Co      

I  iv   Kov  C,,  ,  |i„      

I'-l.ir:  ,  ".-C,.iii    »1  Stores 

I    m:i  1,1. i  ell.  Ill,-      

<      .-'rr.  (    .,I!\     I-'  .'i;.'  Coi  p 

XiiiHi-Rush  Shoe  Co 


M      ~      k    II?  Co 

\    •Mill!  •,  X  p'.c,  nt  stores.  Inc 

1 1  ilniii  S  ill  s  (  o 

I  .Ku  I  iM\  s  fiiiin  lljrrison 

I      >•  r  \i  II  Is,     nc 

-     \     \l,  Hrhlc  Co.,  IllC 

Huiitsturrys.  Inc. 

Ciiinr  Fiwitwo.ir.  Ilie 

I'"w(lvl.iy  Book  Shoi>s   

H'.   l:'   illo   s.    Inc 

.Mil"!  I  )i  Hit  Siiiri's 

|)!irt   OrMi;  Corp 

Silci.  (  'it  i'ric-c  Stores,  Inc 

Ji-h.-'T,.  In,    


(\..' !  Ii.if   mil  funilshiiids 

Clothing  

Clothtn<  and  furuUhlngs 
...do 


do 

do. 
-do. 


do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Shoea.. 


.do. 

do. 


.      do 

Hurdware..   

Clothmg  aud  (umishlngs. 


..do 


Foo<l  supply. 
Dry  rieitninff. 

Shoes 

.....do 


do 

Furniture 

Shoes 

Dry  Cleaning. 

...do 

t^hoes 


do 

Mi.soelUineouji  stores 

...  do 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do. 


Furniture 

...  do  

Jfwelry 

do. 


Variety 

ClothitiR  and  furni- 
Fiirniturr.. . 

Shoes 


hiiipx 


Variety 

Di.st'ount  stores... 

do 

do . .. 

Variety 

S!io«'  store 

..    ..lo 

.Mxvlliiii  oil- 

lo  

1)1  ii,;store   

.....lo        ........ 

Drugs 

Cl.'thlnE  '111  '.  '  ..'■ii-'ilii|{i 


41 


3rt 
34 

29 

I 
1.5 
34 

37 

11 

J» 

13 

lt> 
42 

3» 

10 
2H 
24 
12 
24 
7 
4A 
14 
10 
33 

14 
14 

H 

10 

7 


f, 
N 
II) 
I.' 

l.^ 

13 

S 
47 

33 


7 

.1 

17 

1.' 

tl 

II 
I'.' 

i;i 

10 

n 


California.  Illitioi.s.  Michigan.  Missouri.  New  Jcr^iy,  Nr  A  \      K    c    I  Iiiiniiyh  iinla. 
.\liihiinu,  Ueurgla.  lillitols.  Indiana.  Iiouislana,  New  Jci  s<  >  .  .Nuitli  (  aruluiu,  Ohio, 

Fennsylviinla.  .Soutli  Carolina.  Tennessw.  Virginia,  and  \^  iscon.sin. 
Dutrict  of  Colunitilu.    .Ma.s.'>achii:«o(t><.    .Michigiui,    .Mimi«i4r)la,    New    York,    and 

rpnnsylvanla. 
California.  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,  Michigiui,  MlnneMla,  Ne«   '     -s  \    \    a 

York.  Ohio,  unil  rennsylviinla. 
.M  ttnkma.    .Vrliona.   Calldirnia.    Florida.   OeorKla,   T»uisiana,   Mississippi.   North 

Carolina.  I'enn'>h  iiila.  South  Carolm  i.  Tenne"*'-'-    Ti\tis,  \'iri;inia,  and  West 

V|r|{tnl«. 

.\lul<uiiiii.  .\rk.insis    District  of  Coliuiitii  i.   lUni..       !■    :   .ii  i,  Kan.s.is.  Kentucky, 
MLvsourl.  Ohio,  Okialioiiia,  reniis>l\unla,  Teliiies.'Hf,  and  Tciun. 

Kentucky.  Missouri.   reniHvi.x.«-.  and  West  VirKlnia. 

District  o(  Coliinilila  iiid  \lrifliila 

District  of  ('oluiiihla.  Ohio,  ri'iinsvlvaiiia,  and  Virginia. 

New  York.  Indiana.  Kari.s«H.  .New  .fers*-)-.  Ohio.  IVnnsylvaiiia,  Texas,  ami  \'irglniu. 

New  Jers«'y.  reiinsi,  U  inia.  and  West  \  irifinla 

IVluware.  District  o(  Coluiniiia.  Kentiuky.  New  Jer.*y,  N«>w  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio.  I'enrisyhniim.  and  .South  CaroUiw. 

District  of  ColuiiiUa,  Florhla,  Illinois.  New  Jersey.  New  Y'oi  k     .i.  1  1  iiuisyUunia 

Florida.  Illinois,  Kentucky.  Nllchlgiili.  New  Jerxy.  New  York,  Otiio.  and  IVmi 
sylvanla. 

District  of  Colunihia  and  Virginia 
Do 

.MiihuniM.  .\rkan.sas,  Coloriwlo,  Dislnel  o(  Culiinihia.  in  .i,:!i  1;.!  ...i.  I  .»  i. 
Kali.sti.s.  Kentucky.  lAJUI.siana,  .Maasuchasetls.MichiKaii.  .\!  ;i,:ii  ^  :  i,  M;ssi,ii:; 
Nehraska,  Ohio.  *Jklailo^ll^  Tc  ni»>s.s«',  and  Te\a.s 

Driaware,  I>lstrlet  of  Cohinihia,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Mass;tcliu.>el(.s,  .Mis.kouu. 
New  Jers«-y.  New  York.  N'ortli  Carolina.  Ohio.  I'enii-'vlvanl  i.  and  \  iriftnla 

\  irgmla 

District  oi  Coluiiihia  .md  \  irgiiii  t. 

New  Y'ork  an<l  I'eiuisylvania. 

I'ouasyUania. 
Do 

Nirginia  and  West  N'lrgintm. 

.\ll  States 

Dt.><trict  of  Columhia  and  Vlrgini.i. 
Do. 

.Mivs.<aehus«'ils.  Conneeiicut.  Miiine, 
l'i-nn.>ylvanla.  and  RhrMie  Isliind. 

renn.sylvania  and  W  e^t  VirKinla. 

Pennsylvania. 

District  of  Columhia  and  Virginia. 
Do 

District  of  Columhia,  Tennsylvanla,  and  New  York 

DLstrlct  of  Columhia,  Tcnneseiee.  Ohio,  FU>ri<la.  .Malntnia,  Ocorsla.  I'ennsj  Ivaiila, 
and  VIrrinui. 

District  of  Coltimhi  t  .iiid  \'irt(liila. 
Do. 
I>t> 

\^  .  Muhivan.  Ohio,  and  I'ciiiisy  l\  ania. 

I  .'lUI. 

r  :.;.  ..  ...iiila,  New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  ind  We-t  Vlrylnla. 

I'eniisylvaiila  .md  W  est  Virginia. 

DeLiware.  District  of  Columhia,  Floriila,  and  PennsylvanLi. 

I'ennsylvaiiiii. 

Coiineetictit,  Florid.i.  Michigan,  New  Jerst'y.  N.  \>  ^  .  rk 
Colutnliia,  and  Kliode  Ishind. 

.Maliama,  .\rk.iiisas,  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut.   I  i..ri 
Indiaii.i,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  l/oul.siana.  M  iloe,  M  i"  ,,  'usciis,  \1  i,  hik' in.   \1m 
iiesofii.  Mississippi.  .Missouri.  .Mont  ina,  Nel  i  i-k  i,  \.  v\  II  iriipsi  ;ri     \i  n   I,  rs,  j 
New  Mexico.  New  York,  .North  Carolinn,  <  n  i..,  i  u.  I'.irn  i,  l<  hoiie  l-i  ii    I.  -...ii  h 
Carolina,  TeiirK'!<,s«'0,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Viiginin,  and  WirHonsiii. 

Virginia  and  District  of  Coliiinhia. 

IVlaware  and  .New  Jersey. 

M  :i.shiiigtoii  and  \irgiiiia. 

New  h-'^«\\  \i'w  York,  and  rennsvlvanla. 

Conni    •      .'     \\  ishington,  D.C..  .Nlussachu.sjtis,  New  Jersey,  :»nd  l'ennsyl\aiiia. 

Wnsliii  .-1.  !i,  1 1  (". 

\  Iruinia  and  rennsylranla. 

\  iritinia. 

Illinois,  M  iss;ichiis«-lts,  aii.l  \.  .i   N  ork 

WikshlnK'i'n.  DC,  .New  I.i-i\     \  iririnia.  and  New    ■>   .rk 

Virgiiiirt  and,  Di^trirf  ..f  ('■.luiiili  i. 

District  of  Coliunhli.   m.l  \iii;hiii 

Delaware,  New  lers.\v.  \ortti  Cur. ilini,  1-ennsvlvaiiM,  \  liglnl  i,  ci  I  \\  c~l  \  i;;.iii  i. 

District  of  Columhia,  and  N  iii^nm. 


N«  w    ilaiii|>sliire.   New  Jers«'y.   \i  «    'i  i.rk. 


r.  iinsylvaniu.  District  of 

.'  i.ri!.  ..  Illinois. 
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Stdtr  by  State  list  of  some  retail  chains  unth  5  to  50  establishments  in  2  or  more  S!!t^<  irm(r(  lly  Ayrc^-KUchm  i^ubstitute) — Continued 
I  MARYLAND— Continueil 


Company 


Hiichinau's  Kopy  Kat,  Inc. 

Hi\'la's        

J  u  k  Stevens  Clolhe.s... 

^  1  Nf  Sho|>s,  Inc 

I  crry  Shops      

^^  il.-ter  Clothes,  Inc 


(  asual  Comer,  Inc - 

IloUaiiiler's  Iloiue  X  Aut«  Supplies,  Inc. 

Miller's  Auto,  isupplies,  Inc 

JiK',   Ihe  .Moti>rL«U'  Frland,  Inc 

The  A  Is  1  Corp 


M:i;  kit  I  ire.  Inc  . 
Ion's  Auto  Stores. 
'I  .iiihinan's.  Inc  . . 


Category 


.Number 
of  stores 


Other  Statas  of  oiieration 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


....do. 
....do. 

do. 

...do. 


do 

Auto  Supply. 

do 

do 

do 


-do. 
.do. 


.do.. 


24 

I'.l 


13 


Washington,  D.C. 

Do. 
MiissachiiM  tts,  Mic'iitan,  MiiiTU-oia,    iii.!  Ohio. 
Ni'*'  Jor  cy.  a;i  1  I'ennsylvania. 
.New  .Irrsi  ,■,  Detaw^ire.  New  York,  and  Vtrplria. 
District    ol   Col^l^l^l.^.    Indian.!.    Kriilucky,    New   Jerr<'y.    North   Carolina,    Ohio, 

\'ireiiil.T,  ari'l  \\'est  \'irgiriiii. 
Wa.sliinpton.  DC. 
I'eiinsyl  vania. 

I'enns;  Iviinin  ani  ■\'.'cst  Vupiiiia. 
rcniis\  Ivania.  Xirpuiiii,  and  West  \'iri;:nii. 
District  o(  Cohinit  la,   Iowa,  Indiana,   .Mici  ipim,    Ohio,  I'clin.sylvaiilii,   Tcia.s,  ai.d 

West  N'l-pinia. 
District  of  Cohiiii!  in  aii'l  \ir..'i-ii:i. 
W  est  \'lrr!'ii;i. 
\  irpitiia. 


MASSACUUSKTTS 


ruritttii  Ki<iiral  Clothing  Stores.  Inc. 
(liH-!  \al  Stores  Corp 


I,:. Ik  ,  ^■olll^l  Centers. 
■]  uiiiie  .\r.len.  Inc  ... 


I!  .\ppari  1  8hop*. 


Hofir  Kent,  liir     

ivipliy   Clothes — 

lioaiiian's  Women's  Fa«liions  Shops,  Inc. 

Ixirrain*  Smart  Shoiis.  Inc 

l.<-»Ls  Aiiparel  Stores,  Inc 

Cardinal  fseckwear.  Inc 

Muss  New  York  Kro<'ks.  Inc 

r  A  g  Shops,  Inc. - 

HriMik.v  Brothers  Clothing   

Bonwit    I'eller 

Best  &  Co.,  Inc - 

Fririih,  Shriner  A  Crner 

(ill.    K     Keith  Co 


I    II    Morse  Shoe  St<)rr«,  Inc - 

J    B.ikiT,  Inr       

Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp 

.M'Ttoii's  SliiK'  stores.  Inc  ... 


Taiien  Shoe  Co      

T  red  well  Shoe  Corp 

C:if lisle  Hardware  Co 

Diamond  National  Oorp 

I,    ( i  ro*ssnian  fions.  Inc 

\t|.Mles<'\  Supply  Co 

\\  lltiiu-Hot-'ers,  Inc _. 

\  Iri-lnla  Dare  Stores,  Corp.... 


T'nfer's  Ho-iery  *  Frocks,  Inc 

W  oriiiS<r  ll.it  Store-s.  Inc 


1  hi!  Kami  Koo<l  Co 

loiv.l   Marts,  Inc.... 

UrcK-kton  I'lit.lic  .Markets  Inc. 

^    '^    I'ierce  Co 

Samiison's  Supermarket* 

Bnehlrr  Markets... 

J    Biker,  Inc  . 

Kay  s  Nc»|K>rt,  Inc --. 

■^ivcMorr  Kiirniture  Stores.  Inc 

.N.-ttli'ton  ~^hops,  Inc 

Btish  A  Co  ,  Inc _ 

Hoyc^.  Superior  Laundry,  Inc 

I.  Ill  IP  !•  router.  Cor  (1 

.N  iiional  Cleanmp  Enterprises,  Inc 

'rr..l«rH  SlUM'  Corp , 

spvrkli'  Cleaners,  Inc 

(o.i    K    Ki  ith  Co.    


I    II    Morse  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 

T  irii  II  Sh(».  Co      ....    

M>4-.kis|  .s^  rvKt..  Corp. 

Alh.i.l  Sh<s'  Co     

I-  'I  M  h.  Sliriner  A  Crner 

M..-S1    Shoe  Store  Corii. 
•Mo.'toii's  .s^hoe  Stores,  Inc 


rmon-Kern,  Inc 

■M    N    I-andHU  8to«»«.  Inc. 

Smtt  Jewelry  Co 

Kudolph  Bros.,  Inc 

Cnited  St<ire«  Co.  -    

•  lo.lin  Stores 

Mai  iMchter,  Inc 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
....do 


...do.... 
Clothii«. 

do.... 


-do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Glothlnc  and  fumlsblngi. 
do 

-do 

do 


....do 

do 

do 

do 

Show 

...do 


.do. 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


Hardware. 

do 

do 

do. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
....do....^ 


...do. 
...do. 


Food  supply. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 
Shoes.. 
do. 


Furniture 

Bhoes 

Dryeieaning . 
do 


do 

do 

Shoes 

Dryeleaning . 
Shoes 

do   _ 

do 

Dryeleaning. 


Shoee. 


....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


4fi 
2t) 
4(1 


13 
41 

6 
Ifi 
35 
K, 

^^  I 

19   I 
17   I 

14  ; 


14 
3X 

15 


f. 
2<. 
12 
36 
2!i 
3(1 
3X 

4fi  I 


II 

i2 


Ix>uiEiana, 
Texas,  and 


New   Hi 

,      TCMIS, 


nijisliire, 

\'erriioiit 


New 

iiiid 


N'pw 


FwmltnTe. 
Variety... 


Jewelry. 

do.. 

Variety. 

do.. 

do.. 


4<) 

I. 

Ill 

211 
2() 
H 
21 
fi 
4,". 
22 
1." 
13 

3;i 

»i 

3' 
14 

8 

10 

33 

IT 
3^ 
I,- 


12 

21) 

11 
4^ 

H 
12 


ConnecliCiit.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Vermont. 

Kloridn.  (ieorgia,  .New  Hami>sliire,  New  Y'ort,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

New  Jersey.  .New  York,  and  I'ena^ylvania. 

Arltona.  Cithfornia.  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Michigan,  Nevaila,  Oregon, 
Texas.  Ctah,  Washington,  and  New  York. 

District  of  Colunihia.  .Maryland,  Michigan,  .Minnesota,  New  Y'ork,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Connecticut.  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut.  Dustnct  of  (Columbia,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  Y'ork,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

New  Y'ork. 

New  Y'ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut,  Kmisas,  .Michigan,  New  York,  North  Carolina.  Ohio,  and  Oklahoma. 

District  of  Columhia.  Florida.  Illinois.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

.New  York  and  Vermont. 

Cinneclicut,  .New  Hamiishire.  and  Rhode  Lsland. 

California,  Illinois,  and  .New  York. 

Florida,  Illnuiif,  .New  York,  and  Ohio. 

Connecticut,  District  of  Columt  ia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  JtTsey,  New  Y'ork,  Penn- 
sylvaiiia.  and  N'ircinia. 

Caiifornia,  .Minnesota,  .New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  (ieor};ia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa 
.Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklalioma,  I'ennsvlva;iia,  Tenn<«s<-e, 
Ctah. 

-Maine,  and  New  nara[«hire. 

Connecticut  and  Vermont. 

.New  Hampshire  and  .New  York. 

Connecticut.  Delaware,  (ieorfia.  I-ouisiunn,  Michiean. 
York,  .North  Carolina,  Peiinsx  Ivania,  Rhode  Islaii' 
\'ir?inia. 

Connecticut  and  New  Y'ork. 

Connecticnt  and  .New  Hamiishire, 

Connecticut. 

Cormecticut,  Maine.  New  Hampsliire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont. 

-Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

MiUne  and  New  Hamjishlre. 

Delaware,  District  of  C-oluniMa,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  .Maryland,  Missouri 
Jersey,  .New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  PeunsyU-anla. 

Al.ihania,  Floriiia,  (leonria,  Illinois.  Indiana.  .Michican.  .Minne-sota,  MLs.sourl, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North  CaroUna,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  Teiino,ssi.e,  Texas,  Virjiinia,  and  Wisconsin, 

New  S'ork  and  Connecticut. 

.\lahama,  .\rkan5as,  Colorado,  District  of  Cohimhia,  deorpia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
.sas.  Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Maryland.  MlchipHn.  Minn<~K)ta.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Ohio,  Oklalioma,  Tennessee,  and   Texas. 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Connecticut, 

Maine. 

Illinois.  Gcorpia,  Iowa.  Missouri.  Nebntska,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee. 

Connecticnt  and  Vermont. 

Connecticut,  .New  York,  and  Rhode  Island, 

New  Hamjishire, 

All  Slates. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  .and  .New  York. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut  and  .New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut. 

.\rkansas.  California.  Colorado.  Georgia.  Illinois.  In<liana.  Iowa,  IxMiisiana,  Mis- 
souri, .New  Y'ork.  Ohio,  (Jklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

Maine  and  .New  Hampshire. 

Connecticut  and  .New  Y'ork. 

Arirona.  California.  Florida,  Illinois,  Iikdiana,  Michigan,  New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut.  Maine.  Maryland.  .New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
svlvaniH.  and  Rhotie  Island. 

Caiifornia.  Minnesota.  New  Y'ork,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

New  Hamfishire  and  .New  Y'ork, 

Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New 
'iork.  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  and 
X'irginia. 

New  York  and  Vermont.  .. 

.New  York,  (\innecticut,  Indiiina,  Michigan,  .New  llamjishire.  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  ami  'I'exas. 

.New  llami>8liire. 

Illinois.  -New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

.Maine. 

.New   Hamiishire, 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
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Stntf'  hi/  Slate  list  of  SO""  '■■til  chain,'*  with  5  to  60  exkihltshmenls  m  dor  oiorr  Slalcn  ycuteml  hy  .\ijrr\- K  l.-hm  »\ihstit  <!•         (  ■  .m  n,!;,  ,| 

MAS.HACe('SEITt<    ConttniM>d 


Comjianj 

Cateeory 

N'llm^^«r 

of  UOTM 

OUmt  Sliitfi-           ;  mil  ton 

'       \       IcpptT  Co      -. 

\I    II    Kishman  Co.,  Inc 

V:  n;  ii's,  IrH'          .^^^       ...... 

Variety 
do 

Food 

do      

do..... 

(to : 

Clothinif  arv!  ftirnMurc .  . 

h 

V 

21 
JU 

17 
• 

('onnwticut 

Ni'w  York.  IVIhwiut,  Maltx',  New  ll.^mpnliirr,  Now  Jersey.  Ohio,  PcniuiylvanL 

\'ornioitt,  afiil  X'lrKinln. 
Kh<Mli'  l~l.kiii| 

<  ■  ufr.vl  Markt-ts,  Inc .^. 

1  .n  Ml  .■'cott  Kood  MarkeUi,  Inc 

("iinitvrliind  Karins 

(■|>.rr\   A  Webb  Co 

Nrw  ^'ork 
Kho.|<-  Miind 
I)o 

(.1%  ■•  Stores,  Inc 

M  i.x  DkhttT,  Inc 

/ayri-  Corp _ 

Arian's  IV par tment  Store*.  Inc. 

Tdwit  .\Iirts,  Inc 

I'opiil.ir  \f  irkpt.i,  Inc 

lir'jwiTS  Outlet,  Inc ........ 

.•>!  ir  .\tiirkft  ("o 

M  irk.r  H.vskit  Stores,  Ilk.- 

.\rv»  Kmrlind  Stores 

.VI  lis  I'uiit  A  Supply  Co 

Krvrr*  ('i«rir  Co  .    

[>i>uM.diiy  B<i«k  Shops 

U  i.l.s»r)rth.  1  lowland  A  Co .. 

\(  I.  k  l)ru({Co      

W  it'  ^^  jrm  .Moccasins,  Inc 

Kl.iius  \I,iai«iinent  Corp ... 

Tht'  .\n>lii\ir  Shops 

I  lullit  Miiiiiury  Co.,  Inc    ....... 

1 1<  k  Stfvcn.s  Clothes ... .. 

kiiuic'l)  >,  Ilir 

!>■»'  *^hoi»'  .... 

CrU'li-iiiv  ClotlH-s,  Inc 

Stork  Time.  Inc 

l(«-rk.-l«-v  Stores,  Inc 

KeMii>  ^,  Inc  ,  shoppers  World. 

l.,l\l.Kle  C(,|-set  Shops 

The  I'niiirosf  Shops 

Will'.  Il.xiery  Stores,  Inc 

.\I  irk-.iiii  Kri*  ,  Inc 


llelll!  s  ■'.  Inc  

Ihoi  IK'  .\utoiiiotiTe  Co   

Kaulinai)  <&  Chemlck,  Inc.. 

K  t^fern  .Kuto  I'arts  Co 

.Muri  ly  Kaufman  Co..  Inc.. 


Diaoouiil  »lorr!i 

*>.., .... 

do 

-...do 


...do. 
Food... 
...-do- 


do. 

-do 

Variety. 


Mlsi  1  ll,itli-<>US....... 


...     io        

do 

Drugstore 

8hoe'< 

Clothwu'  tii't  lumUhlncR. 
.    do 

do 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Aiito  -^uiiC' 

...io 

-.-do. 

—.do 


a 
u 
II 

13 

13 
13 
l» 
13 

7 
27 

U 
31' 

U 
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1.^ 
12 

« 

5 

7 
lA 

8 

a 
7 
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S 
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Vl.ihainn.  Arkitiuutx. 
Illliioiri.    Iri'l;  !■    I 
M|iiri<"><.iLii     M    v':> 
New    N'ork.    N..r!i 


M 

il' 

11 

p  lit.  h 

J.rs.  , 
..1..1.  S 

oil. 

iiri, 

.N. 

..Il!l 

,1 
\l 
■A 
1      ( 

P    1 

M, 

it' 

null 

•VI    .1 

'■ 

.\ 

Im 

,. , 

n- 

tn 

\fontaim.  Cili(">riibi  <'"lori  in   < 

K  in^.i^,    K.  Mt  II'  k  >      I  .*  Hii~i  I'l  I 
>H'l'l.   Nct'i  u>^  i     N I  .*    M  imi-Nt'tr 
I    .krollii.i.    I  'I.Ik.    I  lk,.tl,o!l    ,      l<  -I 

Teiwies«f,  TrSBil,  Virginia,  West  \  irRinla,  him   u  ,- 
Maim- 
New  lenw-y.  New  York,  Ohio.  »n<l  N'erniont 
VliiiiU',  I'eiinsvlvaiiiii,  and   lcimevip<- 

Conneetlnit,  Kentucky.  Mirhiuaii,  .Sew  ^'ork,  and  Ohio 
Dtntrirt  of  Coluliibi.4.  MaJ >  l.wid     \r»  Jer"i»  )  .  .Hid  I'eUIi^y  h  ;iUla. 
CotUleiiii  ul 

KlRide  I>Ulid 

Counsel  ii'iii 

New  llaiii|»>liire. 

Rhode  I.ilun<t. 

New  ^'ork.  Illiiini.'c,  and  .MarsUnd. 

Connecticut 

New  JerMN  ami  .New  York. 

.Mnin4'  aiiil  New  Mam|Mhlre 

.Minne.Niil.i.  New  Jeritey.  NeM   York,  reiuuylvaiiiu,  Rliotle  Isluiltl,  ai 

Florida 

Coniu'cticut  and  Maine. 

.\tar>land.  Mlcburan.  Mlnne.Mit.i,  and  t)l.io 

Connecticut,  Maine.  New   ll.iiiipF<hire,  and  Khole  I>Iand. 

Conne<-ticut 

1 1  .■ii|i-liire. 


I  .  »;i.V 


I   N,' 
1-.., 


Connect tt-ut.  M.m..      u 

Conms-licut  and  K..    .. 

New  ll.tmiwhire. 

<  'oiineclicut 

M.tliie  and  .New  HainpHbire. 

Khcxle  I.sland 

ohlOaiid  IVluttylvailia. 

California,  Artzoua,  Cotorodo,  Illinol> 

Texas 
ConrwHiicut  and  Uho<le  l!>laiul 
Kho<le  I.slalid. 

Do 
New  lldni|»hiri 
.Maine  olid  .N'uw  llauipbhire. 


K.ul.^a■<.  Maine,  Ni  ..  "i   iik    i  ikUhnnia,  and 


MICHIOAN 


(''iir  xiiK-s,  [ill- 

The  KrohntroM  Slioe  Co. . .. .. 

M  ijk'.st  .-'crvuv  Corp ...... 

Tin    U   irlitzj-r  Co 

\S  ixmI  1  )ri%e  Co 

.MoHon  s  Shoe  Stores,  Inc 

M     \     r.mdaii  Stores 

C  ;-t!.i  CiuMTtible  Corp 

r  ijr  Co  .  Inc 

lllo<h  I  ).iiiein  Ul  Co 

V\     H    Thomas  .V-II.OO  Stores,  In 
Melmoni  y  $1  l«)  Stores.-  ,    . 
M  ifTner  «  y  $1  IKI  Stores,  Inc 
.N  liiiii  llu'-h  Shoe  Co 


Shoes. 

io 


Nt  i^<i' 11  iiie*  *' ;  ^  >l<>res 


TIk   (oHxl  Housekeeping  SiwiiiH.  .. 

M  ithi.s«'ii  Tire  Co     ..  

Arl  in  s  1  >«'paftiiient  Ston-",  Inc 

\Iir  eh'   M.irt."       '..'.'.. 

Acme  l^ualit)   I'aint  Co .. 

I'lck  I  >ni){s  Stores,  Inc.   .. 

rtx-  .Mtnr  Drug  Co 

I  u'»  .-St.  •.ill>  CI<)th«'S 

KilKore  A  llurd.  Inc 

1  ill  (.iris  SlM.iw 

iiiited  Shirt  1  )i>tributors,  Inc 

\\  iiikeliiMn  Bros.,  Inc      

I  he   Kintex  Corp     ... 

Ilousj'  of  Nine,  Inc 

II  \  W    \iito  .Accessories  Co 

I  j>.     \UlCorp      .    .    


\   inei  \    . 

Kurnit'ire 

I   !othiii«;  -UiJ  .'uriiisliUigs. 

b' limit 'ire ............ 

\   irietv. 

do 
Shoestore        H 


M  l-i-ell  iileous. 


In 


I  ' 


I')  .it  I'.ie  Millinery     ,  -   . 

*^    -lern  1  ire  .Auto  Stores,  Inc. 

I  ,V   K   Motor  Supply  Corp 

^   IB  ■  i.i  I  )are  Stores,  Corp 


^'ll  I     Ores."!  Shops,  Inc 
\\  'ifehou.se  A  Mardy     .. 
WoMiiser  H.jf  Stores,  Inc 


I. 


'i:  '  -'"-eo 


M  -I''  11  iiiitjiiS... ......... 

1  ':  'i,;>fore 

1.1      

Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do.    

do 

da 

""do" ;:::::::::::::::: 

A'ifii  <uiii'l V 


'In 


(    lothiin;    lii.  1  I'if  nis:!jn.;s 
.\.uto  supply       


Clotlmii;  iii'l  furnishings.. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 
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20 
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15 
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0 

lU 
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6 
40 
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11 
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36 

48 
27 
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42 

H 
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Ohio 

Illinois  ,md  OliMi 

.Ariiona,  California.  Florida,  Illinois,  Indian. i,   M  i-- 1<  I.  w  ii.«, 

Pennsylvania,  Texiis.  and  Wijkttn-sin 
ll!iiu>ts.  New  York.  Ohio,  and  I'ennsylvania. 
Illinois. 
.MassachU'W-tts.   Connectioit,    lieoritia,   I-oiiisiiin  i,   N.    v 

North  Carolina.  I'ennsylvania.  Itlhide  Isl.ind.  Tex  i-    S 
New  York.  Connecticut.  Indian.!.   \!  i-.-- i,  liiM  !i  -    \.  ■* 

North  Carolina,  and  Texad 
Connecticut.  Florl'l  .    Mar\liiid,  N,w    Jersey.  N.   >    ^   ,•  k     p,  ni 

of  Coliinihia.  anl  K   ■    le  l-Lmd 
California.  Ohio,  aii  !    1,  v  i- 

W  Usconsin.  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  fentisy Ivani.i. 
Indiana  and  Ohio. 

■  Do 
Indiana.  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 
.Alahuniu.  .Arkikn.<uis.  ('■■ilil«)rnia,  Cnlni  ,  i 

Kansas.    Kentucky.  Ix>ui!>laiia.    M  ni'. 

-MLssi.ssippi.  MLvtouri,  .Montiina.  Nel'i 

Mexico,   New    York.    North   C  irolin  »     i  i',    .     iik. 


Vnrk,    (lliio. 


,.,. 

\ 
1   \ 

\'.' 

■  'It. 

>n 

lit  , 

1-1, 

..■'■. 

\, 

vv 

.T^ 

,  1     I  >i-lr  iCI 


r,)llll,.c  |„i|t      VIori'll,    'i.-orKll.    Phl.n;. 

\lir\l.ini,    .\|,».ss.Mhu.s«-Us.    .\1  inm-soi  i, 
^k  1.  Npi*    1 1  ii;i|.-li;ri-,   \iw   .Jerv'\.   \i  w 


Il    I.    Ah 


1  \S  i.->ixjii.-iu 


.--■  I ij r ' 


Curolin  1.  Teiiiiesse*-,  Tev  is.  \  irirmi  i,  \\  u^t  \  i 
C.ui:ula 

Minnesota,  North  Dako;  i     ,i.  !   \\  i.'ioonsin. 

Coiinecficiil,  Kentucky,  M.i.s.sachu.ietls,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Indiiuia,  I'eiinsylv.ini.i.  Khode  Isj.uid,  ,uid  S'lryinia. 
.Alahain.i. 
Ohio 

Indiana,  Ohio,  iuid  U  Lsconsiii 
Maryland,  MivsiuhusetlS,  .MiriiM-soln,  and  Ohio. 
Floriila 

Illinois,  New  York.  ;uid  Ohio. 
Florida,  New   York,  and  OhK>, 

OIlK). 

I'l'nnsylvanla. 

California.  .Arliona.  Te^as,  Cti|«r;ido.  ITali.  Mivmuii.  Oregon,  and  rciiiiv\: 

Ohio. 

District  of  Columhia.  Iowa,  Indiunii.  .Marylaml,  Ohio,  Pena«ylvunia   Te\  i 

West  Vircinia.  ' 

Illinois,  lixliuna.  Iowa.  Kentucky.  Ohio,  and  Wisitxisin 
IlIlnoLs,  Indiana,  and  Wiscoasin 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri 
.Matniina.  Flondii,  i  i.-oritla.  Illinois,  liidi.m.i,  .M  iss.ic!ium  m- 

.Nebraska,   New  Jers.-y.  .North  Carolina,  »)hio,  oklalmma 

IslaiKl,  ."^outh  Cari>hiia.  Tennevn-e,  Tcva.s,  \lrgiiiiii,   in.l  U  uscoiisiu 
lUinnis,  Indiana,  and  Ohio. 
Florida  uid  New  York. 
Al.ih«nia.    ArkaiiiSjis,    Colorado.    District   of   r,,l,,in1.i  i.    Heoriria,    Indian  i,    lowi 

Kaii.«i.s,  Kentucky.  I»uiaiana,  \l:irvli»nd,  M  u— n  f  ii- tl-    Minnesota    \Ii~N,,uri 

Nebraska.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,   I'enncviee,  an  1   lex.s 


\l  iiiii.  -il  I,  M  1  .--..11!: 
I'eiiii^yh  ml, I,    UIuhU" 


Stdtf  by  Staff  list  of  some  retail  chaint  tpith  S  to  60  establishments  in  2  or  more  St<iU.<  (connd  by  Aiir(x-K itchin  substitute) — Continued 

MICHIGAN-  Continued 


Company 


F   (i    Stilnner*  Co.,  Ine 

1  I  kn  Shoes,  Inc   

Nelllelon  Hhops,  Inc 

luu  keve  Shoe  Co. . 

.Ml.  h:M  li*  A  .Mann,  Inc.. 

ll.inn  I  llaydcn'.",  Inc 

J.  nnlds 

(iiiiiiniit  Co.,  Inc 

lirii.iii  Kedernl  Clothing  Stores,  Inc. 

I'ht  Cu.otom  Sboptfi 


Kinj:  Clolhlnjr  Co  ,  Inc. 
i  ,ill  Apparel  Shops 


Ti.nne  -Arden,  Inc 


Morruion  Stores  Corp 

N  itioiml  Bellas  Hess  Stores,  Inc. 

(ir\  I  I li>slery 

I>«-»is  .Apparel  Stores,  Inc 


liest  A  Co  ,  Inc- 


K.iinticr  Co,  Inc 

Crown  .s«lf-S<'rvlc<>  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 
Kilty  Kelly  Shoe  Corp . 


M  liiiii-  Slioes      

-M  I'h.iii  I  .-hoc  Co 

Mmtons  ,-hoe  Si,,r<.s,  Ine 


\\  1  IV,  A  Ni  uiii.»nn  Shoe  Co 

1^  .nil  A  Co 

( 'tumeil  Hr<w    . 
y    V.  KiH'  Stores. 


Catopory 


.Vnmbor 
of  store.s  I 


Other  States  of  oi.erntion 


Food  lapply. 

Shoes 

do 


-do. 


Clotbinc  and  furnishinfis. 
.do 


.do. 
-do- 
-do. 

.do. 


do 

Clothing 

do 


Clothing  and  furnishings 

do 

do 


-do. 


.do- 


do. 

Shoes.. 
do. 


.do. 
-do. 

-do. 


.do. 


Furniture 

do 

Clothing  and  furni.shiniis 
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i; 
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14 

111 

\* 
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IS 
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is 
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!  Illinois.  Iowa,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  iind  !'eini'-\  h  utiiii. 
!  Indian;!,  New  York,  and  Oliio. 
I   All  States. 
j  Ohio. 

Illinois,  liKJi.iiui,  Ki  111  ucky .  i.ni  i  ilno, 
j    ludiii^;,] 

'   Olii(/;iiiil  Wisconsin, 
j   CalifuilUii,  Illiiicis.  Mill  \bnd.  Mis.souri,  Ni  w  .Ii  i,m  y.  .N<  w  "i'oik.aiul  TeuasylviUiia. 

Coiinritii  ul ,   Illinoi.s,   Indiiir.ii,   -Maine,   MiissiK  Imselts,   .New  llunijishlrc,  Ohio, 
'       i'eiitL'-ylv.mi;!,  mill  Veriiioiit , 

I   Ciiliforniii,    District    of  Columbiii,   Illinois.    M;ir\  l-.uid,   Mlnncsfitn,   Nexx-   Jersey, 
j       .N(  \v  York,  Ohio,  iiiul  l'cniisylv;iniii. 
j   IndiiUiii.  (d.io.  and  Texas. 

'   l)i•^trut    of   Cojunihiii,    MarxliUid.    M;i,ss,n  Iiu.m  its,    Minnesota,    .New    York,   iiri'l 
I       I'lnnsyhanla. 

;   -Arizona,    California,    Colorado,    Kentucky,    Ma,s,s;i(liuseits,    Nevada,    OklabnTiii. 
j       Orej,'0ii,  Texa,'-,  Ctiili,  Wa.shiiif;ton,  .md  .New  York. 

Connecticut.  PeUiWiire,  Lndiiiiia,  and  Nexv  York. 
I  .Minnesota,  Ml.ssouri.  North  Carolin;^.  .South  Carolina,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
I  Ohio. 

I  Connecticut.    Kans:is,    Massiicliusctt  ,    New   'i'ort.    North   Carolina,    Ohio,    .oid 
I       Oklahoma. 

'  Conniclicut,  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio.  Mas.iachusclts,  New  Jerse> ,  New  "^  Hik, 
I       PenrLsylvania,  iuid  Virginia. 

Illinoi.s,  Indiana,  Maine,  and  Mls.souri. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Wiscon.sin. 

Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  .lers^y.  New  York,  Ohio,  iind  I'enn-\l 
N-ania. 

lUinoi.s,  Indiiina,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

.Alabama.  .Arkaiisjis,  Indiana.  Iowa  L<iuisi,ina.  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Okhitionia, 
Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

Connecticut.  Iielaware.  Cicorpla,  Ixjuisiaiia,  MiLssaohusetts,  New  IIami)shiro. 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Khodc  Island,  Texas,  \ermont,  and 
Virpinia, 

-Arkan,sa.s.  Illinois,  Indi;uja,  Iowa,  Kan.sas,  Minnesota,  Texas  and  Wisconsin. 

Illinois,  Indianii,  Iowa,  Minncsotii,  iiiid  Wisconsin, 

Ohio,  and  Ontjirio   CaniMla. 

Illinois,   Indiiina,   lowii,   Ohio,   and   reniisyiV,iniii. 


MINNESOTA 


T  ,dl  .Appalel  Shoi>S 
The  Cikstonif  Sho|>». 


TiiilMik  Clothing  Cori' 

N  iliomd  Helliis  Hess  Ston'S,  Inc 

,M  A   W   M.irlln  Co  .  Inc   -- 

.Millinery  Stores  


Kietich.  Shriller  A  Cnier  .. 
Hurrle  Hios  SIkk'  Co  .  .. 
T  radehoinc  ;ibo«'  Stores.  Inc. 
^^  elss  A  Neuin.inn  Shoe  Co 

T    (J    Allin  Co -... 

l.inroln  Stores,  Ine     

.S(  lnyls  llardw  are  

l>eath  A  Co   . .         

1)  ivldson-Houlell  Co  .  . 
\  irwii.l.i  D,.ii   St. lies,  Corp 


^\  oriiisi'r  11. il  .•-loll.?,  Inc 


Sw.in.s<in's  Su|xr  Stores 

\i\\  in  llios    Slole.s 

Ni  llletnii  ShoiDi,  Im    . 
.N  iiM'i  Hush  .'~biK'  Co 


\,.ii(.'i,  1  ,V   s|   ^i.iri's       

C    I    >il'..  I  Ji  \>,  lers,  Inc 

1  I'  'Ini.i  ^  .V   $1  Sl.iies 

liC-lv   \\u.l\   Northland  Co 

I  leMriiiiiMs.  Inc     

<  ill  .it   M  inn<-.i[K.!i5  Surjilus  Stores 

<  !•  in.  Inc  . 

Malhiscn    1  iri'  Co 

SiiIKi  \  .ilii  Stores,  Inc 

.Ann?  .-hoe  Co _ 

.A,s.-ix  lilted  DruKS.  Inc 

Osi  o  Drill.'  Co 

r.iiUri>  Stores,  Inc    .    _    , 

^n••,■^  an  A  Clark  of  .Minnesota,  Inc- 

.>-■  Il  ilTir's      

A. lams  .Maniinrrnent  Corp 

J  11  k  .-levins  Clothes 


Clothlnc- 


Clothlng  and  fumlsliinfr!: 

do. 

.....do- 
do- 


.do. 


Shoes.. 
....do. 


do 

do 

Hardware 

do 


....do 

Fumitore . 

..-.do 

Clothing  and  furnidliinps 


-do- 


Food  supply. 

do --. 

Shoe* 

do 


Variety - 

Jewelry 

Variety 

Food 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Dlsoount  stores 

do- 


MisoeUaneous 

Food 

Shoe  store 

Drugstore 

Ciotblng  and  furnishings. 
do 


— -do- 
---do- 
-— do.- 
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42 
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District   of   Coluinlia.    Maryland.    Mas.saclias<tls,    Michlpan,    New    York,   and 

Pennsylvania. 
California,  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,  Maryl;»nd,  Michigan,  New  Jcrst-y,  New 

York,  Ohio,  and  I'ennsylvania. 
Iowa,  .Nehnkska,  .New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
.Micliig.m.  .\lis,souri,  .North  Carolina,  .South  Carolina,  and  Puerto  liico, 
Oe<irpiu,  low  a,  Kiinsas,  Mont^uia,  and  Nortli  Carolina. 
Connecticut,  Wiishlngton,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  reniie^v.e, 

and  Texas. 
Califoniia,  Massachu.setts,  New  York,  01. io.  and  I'onnsylvaiiia. 
I  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Wi.scfmsin. 

.Arkan.^s.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michipan,  Texas,  ;ui.i  Wi.-«insin. 
I   Wisconsin. 
I  Do. 

!  North  D.ikot.t  and  Montana 
I  Indiiina,  lowii,  .Michigan,  and  Wiscviisin. 

.Missouri  and  .Nebraska. 
I   .Alabama,  Florida,  (ieorgla,  Illinois,  Indiana,  M;issacl'.usctt»s,  Michipan,  Missouri, 

Nebraska,  .New  Jersey,  .North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  llliode 

Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  \Trpinia,  and  Wisconsin. 
-Alabama,   Arkansas,   Colorado,    District   of  Columbia,   (Jeoipla,   Indiana,   Iowa, 

Kansas,  Kentucky,  Ix)uislana,  Maryland,  .M,i,ssach'isetls,  .Mi8.souri,  Nebr.iska, 

Ohio,  Oklahornii,  Tennessi-e,  and  Texius. 
Iowa. 

Iowa,  and  .South  Dakota. 
-All  States, 
.Alabama,  .Arkansas,  California.  Coloriido,  C(jnneclicut,  Florida,  Oisirpiii,  Illinois, 

Indiiina,    Kan-sas,    Kentucky,    Ixiuisiana,    .Midne,    Maryland,    .Massachusell*, 

Michlpiin,  Mississijipi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  ITiiniiishire,  New 

Jersey,  New  .Mexico,  .New  York.  North  Ciirolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Khode  Islniil. 

South  Ciirolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  X'jrpiiiia,  West  \irpiiiia,  and  Wisconsin, 
lowa  and  South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin  and  Iox»a. 
.North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 

.'^outli  Dakota  and  South  Carolina. 
Iowa  and  North  Dakota. 

Colorado,  Hawaii,  Kansas,  Missouri,  iind  i'ennsylvania. 
Michipan,  Nonh  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota. 

lUinoLs,  Indiana.  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
!  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 
Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. 
Colorado,  low-a,  Nebraska,  and  Texas. 

-Massachusett^s,  New  Jersey.  -New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Kiihn  Hros    Co...._ , 

Hip  1(1  Tire  Co.,  Inc 

Sunflower  Stores,  Inc 

W  illae<'  K   Johnson  Supply  Oo. 
Ol.iii  .Mllli<,  Inc 


43 

,1 
8 

35 


Also  ofierates  in  Kentucky,  Teiuiessee,  and  Alabama. 
Also  op<'rHtes  in  Louisiana. 
Also  operates  in  Arkansas. 

.Also  oixrates  in  Arkansas  and  Tenne.sse*'.  ,       »-    ..    ^      u        a     .•. 

Also  operates  in  Alabama,   Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Teiines.<!ee,  and  Virginia. 
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Marcli  23 


:■(.• .;  rln  ■  11^    IClth  ■')  to    'itl  fst'llr     •''• 

MI' 


Company 


II  iW  I)ruic  f'l) 

\  i'.r  L'lit  Ai  WcxkI,  Inc 

I   ',.<,-■{  -hiK-  -^ton-s  Co. 


II    ( '    r.rnwn  Stores. .. 

^■••i-i,  Inc  

SiliwuhiU  CIoUm'S 

Aiito-I>«c  StOTTis,  Inc. - 
Tick  Vl<v^hNum,  Inc. . . 
M>   ■itioji,  li\r     _ 


Cttttfory 


-IS~I  'Tl 


o( store* 


I 


./  '.  ,     \   ,    ■  .    K   Irh 


ih-llt  'ill  (  'i  .11  t  I  !MIC(1 


Uth«r  f^t.ite*  uf  u|i«r!aiflO 


(1    I'    II    CU.tlKis, .    .. 
SmmuT  St.irtv-i  Corp- 


KliMniir  Sf«>p«,  Inc. 
Mi.ll:kriil  Sliot-  Co.. 


Wri.Hs  lire*  Stores,  Inc 
nit  Quick  Kfvxl  Storw 
Npttlcion  Sti((i>8,  Inc.. 
.V'lnri  T!M<ti  Shoe  Co 


W     K    \V  I'k.T  Stores.  Ir>c 

I  liihiciuiaii  i 

T!  irnftt-L.-V(«y  Co 

JmIiu  Miilllns  A  Sons,  Ino 


tirur" 

CtolhJne  :inil  riirtiisliinr« 

'lo 

.     ..lo 

Auto  .'tiipi'ly. . 

fio 
Clothln,-  irxl  'nriiNhin? 


Clotliinp 

Clothing  umI  (ttriii)tMnr< 
Show  

CIolM   -•   ■     I  rurntthincx 
Foe..!  -ii!'I''v    .         , 
^tiots 

.  ...do     . 


Variety... 
....do.... 
....do..-. 
Fumltnra. 


II  I    \!!in  ofirrTUrs  tn   \hh»Tnn     ^rlc-mxar    (lrom:i.  Nnr!)!  finili:..i     i.il  'IVnnpsFce 

'Jl   I     M«>  iifi-nttc-  111    \  ,  >!'  .  I'  I    <'"!    h  M>r   .1  I 

44  I    AlSKi  <«(•  r 'ic- 111   U".i>iir<i     S    k.n-i^    i.i.iit,.     i  .  v  i^,   iiki.Jiomi,    I  rniic**-"'.  nmj 

r*  I  AhviiM^'^  tti'<  "  ^   i'i.ih:  i  t)-'  I -.  Lii.. 

S        AUx>  i>t»T.lU-^  111    \li    ^.ll'       .n.l    1        iM.i- 

'.'!)  '    AL-Ki  i>|*-r)tU">  III    v.  >!'  .in  I     t-     >'    ,  I    .  •ittrtitiA,  MtA  \iiK!a.'v4|>|ti. 

't>        \lx>  ••(••i,tt<'»  III    S..N.»itr<     I...I.II.    I..Mii-i.4ii  I.    i:ii|    lr:i:ii-v-«T 
5  '     VIxt  <>)*'''•>•'«  III  I.-'..  ~.>ii< 
41    '     Vl.itialii  1.    I  ii-orvi  1.    i       '...:.    Ii    !.'    ..     I  •■.;■■    .      M  .i  ■.  1  r  ■!      V  I,  .  .,  \  ,    \,,,ili 

I       CiirnlliiN,   iMlko,    rninsylvaiiiii,   S<mUIi  <    w  ..iu.k      l.iiiu>«i.    \  ir    I'll.i.    iii<|    W  |s. 
ron-iii 
IM       All»I»»iiM     \.,.....,    1     ■.ifo.i...    V».i..|i    .....iji.i    U.m^...u.i.  M  u  \  1.11x1,  Noflti  ('. IPO 

I        llliH.  ^11: 1  .     <    I.I      I  I'Mii   >-•  I       I  .   ..i~     \  li  k  i.ii.i.  all'!    U  t  kI  \  IrirliiU 

lij   i     Vlfitiiiini.    Vn/..M.,   r  I.I' :ii-i,  «  .  t-.r.  M.  i,(iii)^r»ji.i.  .-*'ii  ill  I    itoitii.t.    lc\i^,    t  .  !  ■i.-v,  ,■ 

\  in;liit«,  «ihI  N,-»   ^  ork 
4*1       Al:it»tllM.  I  M-«it  v't  I     \  .It  !  h  ( "  iriiti'i.i     ! 'rn  ■  i»  \  I  \  »:ii.»    <<mi  I  !i  t '  inilill  i.    iful   \  l- ;  i   .t  . 
W      .\k»hHHiu.    V-Wi'.i       I'l.liiT.i     i,..>  I      U..,i-i..ii.     Ml.  :.u>.i,    M.>-.<>iiri,    i  ikl.ilu.m  i. 
TrM**.  iiivl   V^  ......     .. 

!•>       VbtkfWnn,  <  Ji-ofii  i.  I ..  i    u.  i    I  ■■..     ■  ...  .    '  'k .  .  i....  -  -  .     4i.  .    ,'  ,  \:i> 

A    I     lylMllllalUI. 

iS  I    Ml  siaU-s 

'13      Vbihomii.  \rkftivms,  CaMloriiki,  < "oliir i»<lo.  Coiiiwiiirul.  KUui<Ih,  (.i.<iri.|i    II  i,,<»\. 

Imll  tn.'l.      k  'ii'  .•       kcn'ii.l.  >        I  ..iin^i  .1)  I       Mum        \tii\!iri.|        Mi-..i.||,     •, 

I        Mn-tiitnn.    M  :•  'i.^.  .t  i      M  ;  .-jhi-.      M i      \  ,  I..  i-k  i.    \  .  *    lliir.iwhirr.  \i-w 

il-r-fV,    \r^     M..     1..I.     Ni-\«    >..rk      \.»fi     1     triiLl'i     III. I..     I  Ik  I' l.oi"  I.    Ktxwl,    |<|.ini|. 

South  Cuf^'llns,    lcmK-<«.,-     1 .  \  »..  \  irtinin,  Uc«l   \  ii    iiiti,    i'    I   \V  ;-i-..ii-.  i 
:tt       I»iilst:>na. 
I«  I>o. 

It      .\rkiiiwas  •ui'l   IV»)t»rs.«<^ 
17      Klortila.  StNith  ('jfoliiu.  itiul  .Nvw  Vtxk. 


MIS:i«>l  Kl 


I    r  i;i  ■'■•'  <  'n  ,  Iiir 


K 


Mint  il.lo'.! 

V  ii  (m:  il  II.  '1  i..~  Ilpss  S'toro^.  Inc 

(•■>•  .«.!'■!  ,l...l  KctiillStrirr'.  Inc 


Clothlni;  and  furnirthinci 

Clothin- 

Clothins  :i:i!l  .'urnrshtnps 

flO         

...   do  


Kr  .^'1.  r  Hra«  .  Iiic   

K.ainl.(  r  Co..  Inc 

Mi.!\M-st  DriM'-lil  Shoe  Shop 

.\lixli  rn  Kft  111,  Irif 

Ko>'ni>i.ii  ShiH-  Co 

Sir  .  1  '■'  -^'iin-s,  Inc 

.Vniifican  Shix-  Co.,  luc . 

CiiUltt  cits'  ShiH..-*.  Irvc 

(ieo.  I     K.itiiCo- ... 


.M;.i;  Tl.l   -! 


Co 


Ithinli  --liiirford  Inc.  . 
r.U'lcrni.in  Kurnlture  Co. 

I  )  \ii.Uin-ll<)iit<-ll  Co 

NV  !lhur-Ki>e»"r!,  Inc 


VlrKiiiiii  1>  I 


Wi.rniM-i    II 


-lores,  r.irii 


Stores,  Inc 


KirU.'.Inc  ..... 

II). I.    .V    \    .    I.iitiiiri!,  Inc  ....... 

I-.)<xlt..\>  (1  .-iiiK-rtiuirkct,-.  Inc... . 

r.cniicr    !'■  I  Co  ....... ........ 

.\n-niinn  Mto  .... ...... 

1  r.  ri!s   liriMTrvCo 

I'.iic'ilir  .\I  irkit.-i 

(.',..,  M  ,rkclJ   ._ 

N."ti..ii)n  Sho|is.  Inc 

(....    y.     K.  iMi  Co 


1^:/  I'.  I  Inc  ll.)iir  Cleiim-rs 

N.'A;.nrt  Slorcs. 

M     I.    Hunter  s  5c- $1  Slort'g.. 

!■    M    IV.ice  Stores  Co 

h  ricilinim's      

llorioii  s  .VW>-2.'>-4«at  BtarM. 

Acnic-lliu-.JinK  Olass,  Inc 

Wolfe  's  Caniera  Sbops,  Inc.. 
.Nlinii  Uiisti  rihoe  Co 


....  lo 

do 

Shoes.. 

do. 

do 

do 

-...do. 
....do 
-..do. 


do. 


tumlfiir''       .... . 

..  dn. 
..do 
CU'thiiii;  in-l  f'i'iu~ri;njs. 


do 


do 


Fo<«l  -iuii'i\ 
..       lo 
du 

do....... 

—  ..do-.-...' 

...do 

do 

..do    ... 

»bOM 

....do 


Pry  clrtiiin.! 

V!»n«ty 

do 

—  ..do 

do 

...do  

Mi.-uvll.incou.-  <iori" 

..      lo 

Shoes    . . 


t»      .^bo  oiwr  itr.«  In  Culiforiili.  DIliMtts,  Mi»r)latid,  MIclilciin,  NVi»  Jersey.  Nc*  \  .ri, 
I       »n»i  IVnnsTlvntim. 

II       AU"    .;-riTiNiii   |)Lttriet  of  ColiimMn.  Cnnnr< '  -••     M-      ■„•  htrs.  ••  •    V.-.v    !i'v\ 

\     >     I     ■«     l'cnns>  h  iml  1,  .kint  Ul'(xlc  Nl  iii'l 
II        \  •■<. .  .|«T  >lc»  in  .\rksnsas,  ('©♦oTH'l"   Sr»  *er>»->     S.nuii    ir.>i.ii.<    i  m.io   i  >■.  I  tlioiim, 

•4  1  :  \  :rvmla. 
4'i       \  Is.)  ..i.TJlrs  (n  .Mlrhfffin.  Mlnr« -I.'  1    \  .r'  i  i     in.i    .i    -  km  i.  C  irolon   -^iiil  I'lierto 

Kitu. 
."'       \  h<o  oriemtcs  In  ^Infmma.  \  ' «  lo- 1^    1 1  v.  rn  ■  m  i  ..  .in  i.  i    i  iiix..*   In.l)  im,  K  >n 

<l    •       K  .      •  .  *.'.'.;,'       .  .■      ..     '.»,.■.  .K    .,      I       .   ,-  .  n  .111..1.      I  1  ■;  M  -V  .        I'll 

I  ...   I. 

\   -..  ..l.T  il.-s  !.■!  Krnli:' k  \     N'ti\l!Ii<l.    I  rnMi--M  •■.  tIpI  V*  est  Vlrriltt;!. 

I  |.,.   .-irrif*  in  lllinoK    I  i  i .  n   i.  Maiiie.  ^ml  Mw-hwiin. 
>        \  Lso  ..(••r  ite«  in  k  :ni»  »" 
Il      \b»>  .i|K'r  lies  III  lllinoi.H  aii.l  KuMsiM 
t)  '    V  Iwi  otwr^te*  in  k^n.'ut.s.  i 

7  I'M 

21)        V   «  '    .;«  r~«le«  in  ln.|!:in  V.   K.  ''.,:•»'  I'lkoli,    iii.l    IVniv-si'*" 

7        V  b...    -.*•.-» I f*<  in  K  iiM  v^  rtf.'l  ^.H  1 1 11   1  I  ,»  ...  . 

H  >    l^o    ..!••-   Tf.-«    .'1      ^  '*  AtlHa.",     I   '    lliNf  III   1       I     .il-H^    ,.  I r         ,       I I  n    !      II      1       In    ■    », 

1  .iT^    1"  \     M  1^^  u-hii^-ti-..    N  .  «     ■>  ..'k      111....     I  >►  1  ii I     I'l  :i'i»\  |i  .no  I,     I  in 

I        111-  -•<■<■     I  I-     i-.     \'<-\   I    t;i(! 
38  I    .VL«'     "I  .•  ."  I'***     o     ^  t  ih'.rn  I.     \    k  in-.*^     1  o-l .  oi  »     l..\*  .     I  ...i  i  .    .o  ..    M  ..  i.-  lo.    Ms- 

Hlv-iJ.J.l.    I  Ik,   i!m    III  ».      I>\    IS.    111. I     U   I.-...I.-IO 
r.'  \  Uo   0[»T  ilci      "1     llll'lDH,     lo.l'    .11   >.      lO'l     K'    n'  ..'.    k  \ 

11  \N..  ..;.  ;  ,'.  >     ;;    I    ,   ' 

M         VI  .       ;-■.'.■,    M    ••1.     1,1  .    .oil     ■.     '.II    k  I 
38        \  ls<i  ii;w'  ilr*   "i    1  1,-t  iw  ir*-     I  n -I  r  11-1    o(    t   oiuiii  i.i  t.    I  ii.  o  .  o*     k  .  'iTock  N      M  ir\  hiod, 
I        M  t.N^.irliu'"'!  '•     N.<     )■  I  ■»•%      \.*     "i.'k        ,.iiMil     11...  1.1.    II:,,.     riii:i.\l\.ii.ii, 
I        srcl   \  irm:!.  . 
I*'        \l^i    oT»  ril.  s      '1     \    t'    ^/n  \.     I-  ..i:.!i      i,.  ..'■_.    i      1   ...,,,.-      In.lriTM.     M  iss  u'IitI'*'!  fs, 
.Mlit'ri'in,    M    ■..!.-. .'1     Nile  I. k  I     N..«    U'^\      s.k.Iii     iniiiiri.  i  ihio,  i  >k  l^ilioiiia, 
I'lo'iKr !  V  ini.i.    liiuxli-    l-!iri!       .iii.:i   (    »:i,iii.i,    1  iim.  s,-«-«'.  Te  x.k'-,    \  r-i;ini  i    !inil 
\S  ■,ii.-i-io 
4J       Mo    .|.  ■  1'.  >  in    Aliil'inii,     Vi»    :     kk.   CoIoi'.mIo.    Plst/ict   of  Coliin  I  .  \.    (n  m    i. 
I       In.li.tii.i.  lowi.  K  ins.is.  Ki  iitiicky,  I^iii\si!»n:i,  M  ir>  lutnl    M  .  -  nl  u^.  1 1  -    Mo  'u- 
I       Ran.    \liniii-s<.t  I.    X.-hrn^kii.   Ohio.  Okl:ihoni:i.    Ti  rim-- j  .      .o  1    I  .  \  .- 

12  \l-.l  ..(.   '  ill    -      O     \  ■  k    ll.>  W-     Up!    K    III-  I- 

;i>t  \  Isn  .ijic'    re-    ■•   |'>.\  1 

2^  \  !<ri  "t*"  itr-  1  c   k  VTI-.  I*    in  i  '  Ik  i  il'iiTin. 

Xi  \  !-ii    .;••■  lO  -  m  l"w  »  iind  111,  om- 

t.  \;  o    .i»"  It.  -  in  Illinois 
21   I  I  '.. 

Jl)  I  W-ri    .;^'i' I'l  ■!••    ,  I  ieorj!i:i,  low .t,  .M  jAsurhavlis.  \el>rusli,-»,  Pcnimylv  vnl.\, 

f»n  1    I  '■•'n.  ■•i->- 

6  Msn  'i^ier  ilc-    ri  I"""v< 
4'.  Msn  ii[ierifcs  o-   -I'l   -if  ifrv 

:(        \  ,«n  n|«-' I'l-v     n    \rk-in-.v«,   (    ciLifii     (   ..(..' \. I. .     ii...'.-    i     I.     "o-,   Ii.lii'ii,   lo«.^, 
l.nii<'iT.  I      M  i--' ir>'Msrt'        N  .■  \»     Vck.    i '(.o.     i  u    I'lonii,     I 'iiins  j  1  viiil.i,     T'-n- 
I        n<-ss.t>,    I  i  \\%     lo  I   I    !  ill 
LSI    Alsn  iii«T  I',--  ;•!    H  Mn!  1.  |o  ■  .,        l-n  1     K.  1  'II,  k  V        |.i ■,.  .■     .1 .  ■ .  \  irginJ*. 

7  Mso  oi«r  ii,  s  "1    ^'(^^^'-t« 

t'l  V  IsCi    0[  «■.-  I'r.v    ;r.     I  I  O  -.iiis 

rj  Vls.1    s;wr.iTr"    ...    |ri.l    1 

5  .\l.«i  ..;«■•  I'.-    o    S'«in-i" 
i  I'u 

Iti       Also  iiifr.tles  in  Color^kilo,  I»i«:k,  K,ilis;i,s.  uii'l  \clirj.ski. 

6  Also    o;><Tiifs     In     Kiinsiis 

Zi      .\I.sij  o[«  r.itcs  .11    \.il..iniii,    \.  k  iii,-..kH.  I    iliforiii.i.  Color  ilo.   (  oooi  i '  nut,   I'.iiti'l.i 
'  o-oi^.".  I.     I  '   ■.     Ii.  I.io  I.     K  II;  ■  I  .     k.ir  .|.  k  \  .     I  111]  iM  111. I,     .M  line,     .\l  .ir  v  I  .n  I, 

M.k-<s.ii  ,'ui..,.i  I.,.  Miclilrmi.  Moijics.)!..!.  .M  i^vmsmihij.  MuiitiUia,  .Nclirn«k»,  .New 
Vi>rk.  Si  .»  J.r-»-v  New  \lc\inj.  NijrUi  (  .irniiiui.  Ulilo.  Okl^huiuA.  Khode  Island, 
SouiJi  I  .iru.iu*.    1 .  luieaK-e.   ii  ...ks,  \.i:i:iii.  \Sisl  \iii;liil»,  and  V\  IsoiKwln. 


J' 
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,s7«j/(  by  State  liel  of  tome  retail  chains  with  5  to  50  establishmenls  in  2  or  more  Slale^i  {colored  by  Ayres-Kitchin  substitute) — Continued 
I  MISeOURI-Continiied 


Company 


iir  ;/!  I '.: 's  Uiiunotid  Shops,  Inc 

•  I  n  Ion  Jew  dry  Co 

I      -s,  lis  .".-Cent  $1  Stores 

.    i'i«.i\  SiKjrtlnp  (loodj  Co... 

I ..  ni.   Inc 

I  I.  I  \V  olfcriiiftiin,  Inc     

Mil.iiiiii  Kood  Stores,  liif 

\\  .illiin's  S  Hi-Cent  Storas 

Mori  Is  I'iiliit  Co 

I  iiiuwciir  Taint  A  ViimLsh  Wor 

ll,i(I.cr  Hun  Corp 

1   n  111  U  cslcrn  Taint  Co 

liiimi.mt  Iloiis*.  (fabrics) 

Cr.iiik  I  >riiK  Co         

r.irk\ic»   I  >riik.'s  of  Kansas  City 

k  ilr  l)r\n;  Co       

Ciown  l>iug  C<i        

Hriiwns  Sti<»'  Kit  Co 

Hnirl  iV  (Irtlielniiui,  Inc.   

Hi.iiik<-tiiiirs. . .  - , 

I  lolly  Stio|is,  Inc     

I/<.ets.  Inc -- 

I.i.sUin  SlioiKi,  Inc  

Siille  Ann  Sliol>s.  Inr _. 

llouM  III  .Nine.  Inc 


kg 


Inc. 


Miiiiiii  S.ii.-s  Co  

H    linNr  A  Son.s,  Inc 

Midwest  Auto  Stores.  Inc.. 
Major  AiiU)  Supply.  Inc.. 

.Miirsballf  Auto  Stores 

J  A  K  .Motor  Supiily  Co... 


Category 


Ntimber 

of  stores 


Other  States  of  operation 


Jewelry 

do 

Variety 

MlaceUaneoiis 

Discount  stores 

Food 

do 

Variety 

MisceUaiveotis 

do _.. 

do - 

do 

do 

Dmcxtorc 

do  

do 

do 

Shoes - 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Auto  supply 

Oottaing  and  furnishings. 

Autosapidy 

do 

do 

do 


3.1 

H 

111 


<,l 

2(1 

n 

111 

(i 
(■) 

14 
9 
29 
42 
44 
4t) 

*; 

6 

211 
lU 
34 

11 
5 

12 
H 

13 

27 


.M.so  oiH-ratcs 
.M.so  oi>eratos 
.\lso  oiK>rates 

Do. 
.Mso  or>eratos 
.\l.so  0|>er.itcs 
.\lso  oiK'ratcs 

Also  OIXTBti'S 

.M.so  of>orates 
.\lso  o[)frates 
,\l.so  operat OS 

Do 
.Mso  oi>orales 
Also  oiK'ralcs 
,\l.so  operates 
.M.so  njH'rates 
Also  oiK'rntcs 
.\lso  ovierale* 
.Mso  or>erat«'S 
Also  oiierates 
Also  oiwratc  i 
.Mso  oiJcratcs 
.\lso  operates 
.\lso  oiierates 
-Mso  ojierates 
and  Tennsy 
Also  oijcrates 
-Mso  operate* 
Also  operates 
Also  operates 
-Mso  oi>erates 
Also  ot>crates 


in  Iowa  and  Kansa.s. 

in  .\rkansas,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma. 

in  Karusas. 

in  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Kansa.=,  Minnesota,  an<l  Pennsylvania. 

in  Oklahoma. 

in  Kansa,<!. 

in  -Arkansas. 

in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  .Nebraska. 

in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

in  Kansas. 

in  .Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
in  .\rkansas. 
in  Kansas. 

In  Iowa,  Kans.is,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee, 
in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

in  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Xebraska,  and  North  Dakota, 
in  Iowa,  Kan.sas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas, 
in  Oklahoma. 

ill  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
in  Illinois  and  .Mississii>pi. 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
in  Illinois  and  Texas. 

in  California,  .\ri7.ona,  Tc\a.';,  Colorado,  Michigaji,  Utah,  Oregon, 
Ivanift. 

in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
in  Illinois, 
in  Kansas, 
in  Illinois, 
in  Kansas, 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Michigan. 


MONTANA 


M  A  W  Martin  Co  ,  Inc. 

Sclieels  Hardware        

Ni  lllilon  Slioi>s,  Inr 

Niinn  Hush  Shoo  Co 


M    II.  Kinp  Co        

K     T    Keynolds  Co 

Sawyer  Stores.  Inc   

Ski^rgs  Drug  Center,  Inc 


Swe<'tbrlar  Shops.  Inc 
Conrad's,  Ino   .    


Clothinit  and  furnishings. 

Hardware 

Shoes 

Shoestore 


Variety... 

Food 

do 

Dnisstore. 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 


ifi 

4.S 
23 


20 

h 

13 

28 

48 


A1.S0  oj/erates  in  OeorRia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  North  Carolina. 

.Mso  operates  in  .North  Dakota  and  Minne.'^ta. 

.\  Iso  ojierates  in  all  States. 

Al.so  operates  in  .\labama.  Arkamsas,  California,  Colorado,  Cormecticut,  Florida, 
Oeorpia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan.sas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,"  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolma,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virpinia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

,\lso  operates  In  Idaho.  Orecon,  and  Utah. 

.Mso  operates  in  North  Dakota. 

Also  operates  in  Wyoming. 

Also  operates  in  Arirona.  Colorado,  Idaho.  LouLsiana.  Nevada,  New  Mf\;co, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Utah. 

.\iso  operates  in  Arirona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas.  Nebraska,  New  Mexic«, 
Oklahoma,   South   Dakota,  Texas,   Utah,  and   Wyoming. 

Also  operates   in   Colorado,   Idaho,   Oregon,   Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming 


NEBRASKA 


1.    A    Sullivan  Stores  ..   

A  cm.  -Harding  Ul.kss.  Inc. 

C  il.lwell's.  Inc 

1,    H    Murphy  Co. 

Anderson  s.  Ine    

KiKi.l  Cciiters,  Inc  

.--h  i\cr's  TimkI  Stores 

H inky  Dinky  Stores. 

I  he  .National  Hotel  Co    

Calandra  Camera  Co.,  Inc 

.Morn.s  Taint  Co. 

Hrowii  s  Slux'  Kit  Co 

Kori';n:ui  A  Clark  of  Minn.,  Inc.. 

Schiller's  _ 

Swi'cr  briiir  Sho[is,  Inc 


l.mpark  Clothing  Corp 

Jarol'l  Shops,  Inc      

I.   I  ioMinan  Shoe  Co 

S    .\    Kosier  l.uniber  Co 

D;i\  I'lsoiiHoutell  Co 

\  iryinia  Dare  Stores,  Corp 


Wor-iiucr  Hat  .'^tores.  Inc. 


liiiililcr  M.irkets 

Nciilcloii  Shops,  Ine 

N  uiin-Hush  Slio<'  St 


ho<'  Store 


He.ird  A  Oabelman,  Inc. 

HiiTvey  Hros.,  Inc 

Ptickney's  Inc 


Variet; 
Miami 

do 


Variety. 
Food.... 

do.. 

do... 


do 

Drtig 

MtsoeUaneous. 
do 


Shoes. -. 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

do 

do 


do 

Shoes 

Hardware 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


.do. 


Food  supply. 

Shoes 

do 


Glothinc  snd  furnishings. 

do 

Anto  npply 


6 
16 


14 

9 

10 

40 

8 

48 

12 
1« 

.■) 

9 

9 

40 


42 


20 
45 
23 


36 

6 

10 


Colorado. 

Colorado,  Iowa.  Kans,is,  and  Missouri. 

Kansas  and  Colorado. 

Wyoming. 

South  Dakota. 

Wyomine. 

Iowa. 
Do. 

-Mabaina,  Imliana,  Ix)uisiana,  South  C.irolina.  Tixa-s,  and  \  irginia. 

Iowa. 

Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Colorado.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

Colorado,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Texas. 

-Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Kansivs,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Iowa,  .Minnesota,  New  York,  South  Dakota,  and  Wi.soonsin. 

Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota. 

Colorado,  South  Dakota,  an<i  Wyoming. 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Minnesota  and  Nlissouri. 

Alabama,  Flori<ia,  (ieorgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

Illinois,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Pcimsylvania,  and  Tennessee. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida.  Georgia,  niinois, 
Indiana,    Kan.sas,    Kentucky,    Louisiana,    Maine,    Marj-Iand,   Mas^chusetts, 


consm.  ,  ^ 

Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kansas. 
Colorado  and  W  yoming. 
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March    ?.? 


Sfnlr  h'j  St.iU  lixl  of  some  retail  rhr,>'><  v^th  '  /..  "')  r.h,)>l,shrn>">.-    ■    -  -.-•  '^ore  Stnlen  {rnvered  by  Ayrr^  K  !r^   ^   ■•■>>-ht:lr^      (  o„t,    .;. 

N  K  '.    \  I  >  \ 


('i)inpany 


\r  lc:i,  Inc 


l;.p«-  Hrus.  ^t^J^e4,  Inc 


M.\(ihan'5  Furniture  Co. 

KivnTi  -^of-i  Bfil  Co 

NitilttDn  Shops,  Ino 

UoKcrs  Ji'wt'lry  Co..  Inc 

i  liiisl.T  \A-i-  Diitmonil^.   ... 
--k  ii.'i!i  l>rui{  (filter,  Inc.. 

Vllrii  -i  (    uti  :^tor><^        

'oiiidr'l  I>niK  .-itorf.  Inc.. 

Iiisf()h  M.miri  (  1)  ,  Inc    

I,.iii*  of  ( '  liiforTii.i,  liic 


Clotblnf. 

j<hoM.... 
do.— 


Furniture 

do 

Shoes 

Jewelry 

...  do 

UruKStore 


F(  H  H ! 
Druir^tiiri 


I  fiirnlshlnja.. 


N'iimt>«r 
of  stores 


<  >th«r  SUtW  of  «p«rathNi 


M  ivMiirhii^  Ms, 
\  1 1>    "I  Df  k . 


Ml 


37 

5 

*  I 
■M 

8  ' 

8 
15 
11 


Alio  oprr.ites  In  .\rlM>na.  ralllomla.  Colorado.  K.   .' 

inn.  Okl;ih<iinn,  <)n>Kon,  '!>!:»•<.  rtuh.  \V;nhlnittoii. 
M«i  ot»>nif<"<  in  Vrizuiut.  C.ili(<irnl  i.  iii'l  on-non 
V   ~       .  r  ,t<-slti  .Vrtioria,  C;ilif<«rnl  I,  Cnlf.f  I'lo.  Mitio    N.^   Mr  \  .  n,  c  )ri-;;i>ii,  Ti  ws, 

A  iKton.  ;wi<l  \V  yoniinc 

^    .. .      .  -   •      in  C;iltf<»rnm  :ni'l  M.tlio. 
\   -.        1     .         n  C>lit«)rMla 
ii   ,      ,,  -    '.     m  ;ill  .><luU-!«. 
.XL'm  ot»r.it4'!i  in  Culiforntii  and  On-iron. 
Also  oinraU"'  in  C  illfornla 
.Mjo  oiirrntP*  In    .\rlft>n.i.   CoUirido.    Id.iho,    I  •■■ 

(JkLimimn.  Ti-vu*.  and  Itah. 
\  l«o  o()rrifr«  In  rti»h. 
V!i«i  i>|«r:ifr«  in  Ciliriir'il«. 
I  to. 
l>o. 


M. 


Ni\»    .\Jrilcrt, 


NEW  UA.Mr^tlllRC 


I'lir  I  in   I- .    [•■:  i    <     "'  :.iii[;  .~^t()ri>s. 
(mkh!   \' i:  -'•..[•■s  Cir;i  ...... 


Inc 


!■    \   i;  -i:.-"!"^.  Inc 

I  )i wi-<  "•■iiri  ^ 

Miiriiiii  s  <'.\i»-  >fr,r"';,  Ine... .... 

rr.'.|<\'    ,   -r:...'  (  ',ir;i  .... 

I     II     M  .1  ^-  -iN»-  -iipri-s,  Inc    .. 

M.ji-*'  .■^^ilH'  .-Uire  Corp      .        . 

'I    iiiiLii'l  Nit,iini;<'iir|i.... 

I.    iiriwiii.iii  -^iiri-i.  I;ic   .    ,. 

Mi.l.ll.x-x  .-iii.iil>   Co  

-  ivf-Mir  KMminin"  Stores,  Inc 

H:hii   K  ir:n   l-mxlCu 

Ni'ltlciun  Shojis,  Inc . 

>i(>lt    li'vM'lrs   (  n  ... 

Mllcl  .-.h.if  Co 


\iinn  Hii.>h  -liix'  Cu ... 

NT     \     I..,:i  :..:i  -^top-s.  Inc. 
\I     11     KuM.Mi.in  C.I  .  Inc   ., 


Clothins  and  rurnwhiocs 

do  

«lo 

....do 

9hon... 


.-.-do.... 

do 

do.-.. 

Hardware. 
.  ...do-... 


I  iotiin  Stores  .  . . . . . 

M:n  I>(.  h!.T.  In.-    .  

.MltkH  I'iuut  \  Supply  Co 

.\ilani.H  DruiT  <  "o  .  inc         

Wiff  VV^trin  NtiM-c»t.<in.s,  Inc... 
ICcnncil> '.-i,  Inr 

I'rii'liTiiv  Clothes.  Inc 

Mcrkcl(>  Store,'*.  In.-    

I,  iNffxlp  Corset  Sliojrt    

l-'.i.-~tcrn    Vilto  r  irt.>  ( 'o     

-M  iirr  ly  K  iiifni  in  <  •>  .  Inc..  . 
Mjr.ii  -1.  I:i.- 


t- -I'-ii'iirp.    .. 
i  j\'-i  >upply. 

."^hoes .- 

Jewelry...... 

Shoe* 

shoestore 


Variety . 
...do.. 


..     do  

lo 

M  U-M  rii.nu'<i'iS...... ... 

I'^'J-'^      ....... 

^jMieN    .. . ... 

«.  lotliini;  ;tnJ  furuisMncs. 

do. 


U 

(> 

l.'i 


Nt! 


i>!no 


I'.-IM- 


I'.-ntuyl 
I.  -•■>M'h 


\  ir-.: 


>  ork, 
r.w 


:«) 

R 
441 
V> 
II 
» 

33 


3U 


12 

27 
30 
lA 
1«> 
» 
H 
(I 
10 
13 
8 


(■(>iin«'ctliiil.   IlilnoH,  ludt.ina,   M.iine.   Miis-ou-hiEtrtt 

vimiit  .md  Vemi'int. 
Klortda,  (ieorrln.  Milssaclmirtt.*,  New  >  ork.  North  C:irol! 

Curulinii.  mi' I  \  irKinut. 
CiHinectU-ui,  M.u<'<iii-hu«iftl.s  and  l{!in<!f  NIan<l. 
CimnJ-i-ticiit.  Nr«  Ji-ru-y.  ixnd  New  >'tick. 
t'onnoctlciit.  l)el,i«:»re.  ileorei*.  I .niibilrina.  Mas54trhlt«rt!  .  V     ! 

North  ('urolln;!.  l'enn.H>lv;iii»:i.  Khoitr  l!«l!ini|,  Trnw,  Xernioni 
Connectlnit  ;ind  M-i.'W.«hii.vtt« 
'-'  ine   ml  M.t^>  u  husrttH. 

\\   i-MM  ItllM'lU  .tlxl    \e1k    ^(irk. 

I  'Wine.  II.  111.  .M  iine.  M.ui.smlin.M-iM.  UImmIt  IvlAlid.  !ind  Vermont. 
Muine.  .MivH-ui(hii'"-llt.  :in>l  Uticxie  lilitnd. 

M  .  •       .•■  '  \'  .      ..  ha-»-U.H. 

Ml       .'-;.•• 

'.'  I     1.    1.  .        .  ■  I  .M.uiie. 

Ail  Sl.it4-«. 

\\axmrhtv<rXl». 

Miktsixrhil'wit.'".  ('nnrH-cllcul.  Muliie,  Rhmie  tilnnd,   \t  iryliM'!,   .Sru    ler-<y.  New 

York,  and  I'enn-iylviuila. 
Al.ili.ioia.   Arkan-"!!."".  C.ilifornhi.  C(>lor-i'|o    <•■<■•;■■ 

lii<lutiiti,     K.in-^vi,     Knilucky.     lA<iii>i.iri  i.     M  .. 

MuhiKiin.  .Minix-aota.   Mi>.<i.'»ipt»t.   Mk-mjh'      M 

New    MetU-o.    New    S'<»rk.    North    Carohni,    '' 

.**outh  CaroluiH,  Teiinejuiiis  Texjit,  Virxlnl:i,  W 
New  York.  Connecticut,  Indi  tna.   Nta><.«achiw"  . 

Carolln.i.  and  Ti't;i.< 
New    York.     IVIaWure.     Mkiite.     New     )er«<'y 

Virginia,  an'l  Nf.i-sarhusrlt«. 
M  i^^u'liuaelt.'t. 
N'  1      .   ' usj'tts   iiid  N'crnionl 

•:■  '.  ;.    C   •'  •    '.     '  ^     -   ^■    -W. 

..|^    II-      ll.-l      M     ."M 

•  .  m,  M  luii .  M  .- 

■  'lilt,   Ntaine.  .ir    .    N' 

']^.f  f  < 
'    :  '  "-   wi'l  Maine. 


M   ,'  .  - 

It. 

i.,  i 

•• ...1^        ||lo,,,„ 

M  ^v^i.  ..'ix  It-s 

'P' 

1  Ik     i 

'  T  I 

-k  1,    N'  n     1.  r-^  V, 

K!i'..|.-     M  'n-l. 

t  k'inui. 
.  1.'  ■in. 

.411' 

N. 

I     \V  In.  OIlMTl 

w  Ji  r^  > .    No;  * h 

M 


\' 


(  i|. 


ind  I'.lifnle  NIand 

IS. 


r,  ri 


Miim-  .iii'l  M  i -ia» 'iiLs»-tt4. 
.Maine 


-NEW  JKUSEY 


Kilty  Kdly  .Shoe  Corp 


V  Her  --on-   -!  oe  Cor[i 
I  oinfo.  f.  I   oil  l.nint»-r  Co.. 
\  ir-j  ;ni  I  1  >nr>-  -tor.-*.  (  'oi  p. 


\\  lit'iir  Hoti-r<.  Inc 


u  i:; :, !  <.  I'l.-  .... 

Wetn'rA   llci(>r()ner    

Slficd  II.  Coiipn  A;  Son... 

J    n    ^^^n  Sclver  Co 

}■  oaiii  Kiihher  Center 


Shoes. 


.do. 


Hardwan-         

ClolMn.-   .Ill  ruruishlnc^. 


d.< 


....do 

do  ... 

Kurnlture. 
lo 


.N  alional  CVjiiiliiK  Kuterprtsca,  Inc j  Iiryilcniiiim   

I.  imidercrnter  Corp    .    do    .  .... 

I  .>rs»'tonuni.  Inc (.".utliin^  aii'I  furuUlinn^s 

K  liiihow  SIiops.  Inc         - lo 

Mae  .Vloon  .A.-aociates do . „.. 

N.itel'K.in  Mro8..  Im    - do . 

S,i-I>>e  Shops,  Inc  ...- do 

■^icven.s  Retail  Stores,  Inc do — . 

I  lunfy  DreHs  .Stu>t».  Inc ...  .....da 

/"'■rrv  --tiops  - do — .. 

VV  rf'-r.-r  r  .-th.'-i,   lie dO 


If  irttu-;  i  -l"ri"<.  Ini-    

^'ii'llendt-r  t'l  r  ■'<.  Inc 

k4iMt*  Aut4>  .■M>|>|>4y  Co 

I'lnn  Iers«  V   \iitn  -ifores.  Inc. 
lire  .Mart  .-'.ores  (  'irp 


do 

I    in  ly  itori'< 

..... •   .Aiil« 'mi><>*T. 

I do 

I do 


3» 
24 


13 

13 

6 

7 
10 
Xi 

;  I 
1 1 

JL' 

3U 
A 

1  I 
IJ 
-•4 
14 

4."' 
14 
17 


Also  operate*  In   Fktrlda.  UIInoH,   Kentucky,   Maryland,  Michigan.  N    >    V  .i  k, 

Ohio,  and  I*enn«ylvHnla. 
Ahn  n|ierntes  In  New  York. 
I)o. 

\ls<>  n|\erale*  In  \lal"im.i.  Vlxriila,  Cn-orsla.  Illinois.  T-  1,  ii..k,  \1  i-  uliii-«;t.H, 
Michigan.  Mlnnc«)ta,  Mls.*<Mirl,  Net>rii.'<ka,  North  Carollin.  iiMo.  Oklilioni.!, 
I'enasylvanla.  KlKxIe  Island,  ."^Otith  Carotln.i,  T  enne--*.-.-,  T.  \  i^.  \lri:iu.  ind 
W  Lscoiisln 

M-w)  o|>erHt«'?<  in  IVl  i»  ifc  TV  t'Ict  of  Cohinil-' i  Inllmi,  K'-'wcVv.  Mar\l.vnl, 
.Mii'vsiu'liii.sj'lt.'',  -Mi.'<^"'ij ;.  ^' '  «  York,  North  ''  .".li.ii.  i  Om.  rcnasy  Iv.«iiiji,  »nd 
Virginia. 

.\Lio  operate*  In  N'  *   ^■l!k 
Do. 

.\l90  operates  in  P' 


-.»  1 1  '•  . 

■A     ^     >T  k 

I  :- 


fcnnjiylranin. 

!  r.-nritylvaiiia 
111  1  KIhmIc  I'l.inil 

•I  1  \.-«    >  ork 


l>u. 

.Vlso  0{n>rate- 
renn.'tylTani  i    M  ls^ 

(■'inn.-cfi.  >:•    \!  ,  -  ., 
\i-\>    >      k 

Vj. 

IH) 
Connecticut  111  I  N    *   >   "k 
M  irv  i-\ii'!    in  :   I  '-nn-)  '.\  in;  i 
I   "iin'     r     'ii    m  I   \'  V*   ^  ork 
'  o  (Tx.  1   umI   reiinty  I  vuu  i 

1  ie|  i«  ire     M  uylaiel.   Ne*    \    •■  k     rnl  \,-.-.ni-i 
I  ||<- r.i  I  i.»  I   .^liinLij.  Laili.4Ji».   Kri.M    k>      MirC.o.l.   N  of  cli  Carullti  i.    Olilo,    V  |^ 

irini  1,    m  I  ^'i  '-^t   \''rk'iui.i 
I     Llirorni.    ^firuii*,  .\i-»    Vi/rk,  'li.i;'.n,   U  mlun^-Ion,  ■\w\  Il.iwall. 
r'-nn-<v' V  ui,  1. 

I 'vltiw  If     I  ii-lrli-t  "f  CiiliiTiilxa,  ail  I  P.  nn<ylT»ni  i 
I    i.'fi'f't    I     V ''w  \'ork,   i>ij.'i-v:\  in.  t     ko-i  lliieil^. 
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Sldtr  hy  Stale  li.ft  of  nvwr  retail  chains  teith  5  to  50  etftahlinhmenis  in  2  or  wore  Siatey  (cnrrrrH  In/  A  yrex-Kit^-hin  nuhstitutf)  — CoiitintMMi 

NEW  JBRSEY-  Continued 


Company 


.•Jamuel  ^ch'iltr  Co        

Klnnaren  A  Haley    Inc   

\f  A  II  S|»irtlti|!  ((o(»d»  Co. 

\  :i..|  lIotiMcs - 

VniU'r    rile  Dlsctiunt  Hoii><« 

M     Miilcn  A  .Sori.^ 

(     llii-I  S  I'lllut  SlDfe-i 

< w-On  I>nir»  Inc 

Mm  k  DniE  Co       .    .  

-ili'o  Cut  I'rice  Stores.  Inc 

\i!i  inal  .y  A  IK  Sloicj,  Inc.. 

I     --inion  ( 'o  ,  Inr -. 

h  i\l'  r  Stoie.«,  Iiii- 


S  1  mix  Manai-einent  Corp. 

I  »M  iriiys  I  roll!  ll.irri-oii 

Martin*.  Inc  

lower  MarLs,  Inc.. - 

M  irLMin  City,  C  S   K 

Mil  II  C-iri"!  SlHij«i,  Inr 

K.ipli.ui  CariK't  C  urp.. 

I   Miri  l.ill  Cii'-toin  lli-Knlelily.  Ltd. 

Uayco  Manutactiirlnir  Co 

\  !  I  inlu    Appli.iiui'  Co  .  Inc 

I  ;  eler  Horn  Appllaiic<   Store." 

I    I'  -.  Inc  ...    .  - 

K  iiitnmn  Ci4ri>et  Co  ,  In< 

I  lonliaud  de  rari.1,  Inc 

1  >aver-i  Pton><  Corp 

!("  ntuiio'%   Inc 

I  .  i-  I   Mne  .  Inc.  _  . .    . . 

\  I.  line  Apparel  .-I lOp^,  Inc 


Category 


Miseellanemis ..     . 

do 

do 

do.. - 

do 

*».-   

do 

l>rair«t«»re 

.  ...do.    

Drugs 

Variety . 

.-^ho&s ... 

Clotlilnp  and  fiiriilshliiirs 


N'limber  I 
of  .store"  ' 


Other  Strite>  of  ipenition 


Alhredil  .-  Ki  tm!  Store 
'  'riirnonl  (  o  ,  liu     .    . . 


Inc 


I     ,'  .  1   >,iii'K  Centers    -. 
\1  \   .-!jop.  Inc 


( 


■.toni  Shoii< 


knl<  kerlKK-ker  Hal*rdaa)ier.  Inc- 
Kii  l-ro,  k".  Inc    

i,-i  :.  \  cioiiK*  . 


.-.e!  Tle<;,  1  t'1.  . 
Sniliinii  Mores,  Inr 
Hr-I  A  Co  .  Ini     . 


-     I      llr-i  h  -Ion 

M.ml  il'l"'- 


niay  St  or  I 


Inc. 


Uwr.tins  Siii:ut  Sliopji,  IiiC 

!.'\   Stoii  s,  Inc.  

r,,-nio  TTn<lerv  SIioik 

IU'i,i.|-lre<'Cs.  Inc      

I    iil\    K'.x'  Slorev.  Inc . 

.'lil'ilet  ."-liopN,  liif -.- 


\l  il:ii;ir  Shops.  Ini      

Hro»  nine  Fifth  A%cmie 
I    ii'lm.ii  .Nci  k»i  ar,  Ini 


.     do-      

DlMxmnt  rton-s- 

...do 

-..-do 

...do 

.Miscellaneous,-. 

—.do 

.---do 

do 

-..do 

-..do 

..-do-_ 

do 

...do 


.-.do 

..-.do - 

.-.-do - 

Clothiiie  and  fiiriiLsliluFs. 


-do   ... 

.do 


.do 

.do 

-do 


do 

Ck>tkki«  -. 
do 


do  

do. - 

Clothing  and  furIli^llinp■■ 

do... - 

do 


.do. 


-..-do 

...do 

....do 

..-.do 

....do-.-. 

....do 


M  iti  ni.i'.ly  ^■o^lr«,   Inc     

Ml'ilown  .Mllluiery  Sho|K>,  Inc 

I  ii  iiv<  Stores.       . 

1  lie  Orinond  Sliu^is,  luc 

I, on. loll  Cbarailer  ."^lio*'? 

I'lrs'.'-Sluie'; 

1  ,  ',-u  ii\  Sho*'  Corp    .  .      .      . 

I     Miller  S.ilo!i.<=  


Nrlllrton  Sho(i«.  Inc     

I'l    lifoi  ine  Stux    Co  ,  ln(  . . . 

I  A  .1  Sillier.   ..  

Mnart   Hrixikis.  Ini         .      . . 

\\  is<'  .-lio«-  Store*,  lut 

.Mile.]  Slioe  Co     _ 


.do- 

-do 

-do. 


do.-.- 

do  ... 

do 

...-do.-.. 

Bhoes 

do.--. 

do...- 

do... 


..  ..do 

—..do- 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Nune  T'ii-1i  S)ii«    Co. 


M     N    T.iiii'l  111  Sillies,  Inc.i., 


...do 


Variety 


S    y    NUImJsCo... — do— - 

^!    II    l.aiiLsfon.  Inc     . -' do 

I  1  ,-1,1  r  sie.  p  rriHliici.-. Kumllure 


.\  In  Isoll's  luc. 

I  ittiTian's  JeweliTS  fton*» 

Kay'.s  Jewelry  Stores 

Kiiilolph  nrr>s.,  Inc -- 

I  epiiln's  Inc. -. 

.M    II    Ki.shinan  Co  ,  Inc 


Jewelry-. 

do 

do 

.--.do 

...-do 

Variety 


>"i  »ifr  Brer  Co  . do - 

l>    K    I'mltt  Stores do 

lenn  Iteef  Co I  Food 

Ml  'It  Kariiis,  Ini- do... 


CVII- 


-29« 


7  1  I'eiinsN '\ miis. 
II  l^o. 

7  !>.. 

hi  i  >". 

r>  I  !><. 

I'l         renr»S>  U  .»•<!   I     lO'i    1  >el.i-i\  me. 

I  I        I  'ennsv.  I  iailla. 
7       New  lorW. 

J.'i      New  1'ork  iind  MiSMiehusi  np 

H)      Delawan-.  .\!ar>lainl.  .N'ortli  C,ir..lin;i.  r.nns>  U  .mi  i,  \  irt'liiia.  an.l  West  \  lrt;1nla. 

7      I  )el:i»  are  arxl  .Maryland. 
27      New  \ i>rV  ami  remiss  Ivania. 
■_',■;      AliihaiiiH,    Klorliia.   (Jefirjiia.    New    ^ork.    Nwlti   Carolina,   ronnsylvftnln.   .Sniilh 

j       Caroliiin,  and  'I  eiiiM'S8ec. 
V.'      \1iis-«aftnisetis.  Minnesota,  New  ^■(»rk,  I'eiinsyK  aids,  Kh<><]r  Island,  and  Texas. 

17  {    Maryland,  New   '^'ork,  anil  Pennsylvania. 
10      Kloriila,  New  York,  and  renitsylvunia. 

VI  I   Contiiclicut,  Di.stnct  of  Coliinilii.i.  Miiiylin.l,  Mussiicliii.setts,  nn'l  IN  ■n;e-\  Iv.inin. 

in  '•    reiiiis\  Iviiiiiii  ami  N'irpinia. 

II  I  New  York. 

l.'i  I   New  ^■ork  ami  Coiinei  lieiil 

7  '   New  'i  (ilk. 
'M\ 

VI      reTnis\hiin!  I. 

8  I   .New   Voik. 

8  J)o. 

n  !       Do. 

L'S   I  Californiii.  ('•mni  ct  iiiit,  1  >is; :  let  of  Coin  ml.  in.  1-  Im  .'In,  \r«    ^  oik,   I'l  nns\  !v  iiila, 

Canaila. 

IN  I  New  "^'ork. 

i:<  i  District  of  Coluiriliia,  N'irKinia,  M.irvhiii  !.  an-i  Ni-w  "i  ork. 

10  I  .New  York. 

4'.<  .M.SO  oiK'ralcs  in  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  New    "iork,   NoriU  (  aroliiia,   Ohio. 

I       Tcunes.sce,  I  ennsylvanla,  and  \  irf;inia. 

Is  '  \lso  oiioratcs  in  New  Vorlt  and  Connei-liciit. 

1'  '  Also  oix-rati^  in  California,  Illinois,  .Maryl.iml,  Mield^'aii,  Mis-souri,  New  York, 

I       ami  I'eujisylvaiila. 

40  '  Mso  oi>eralcs  iu  Mnasaciiuselts.  New  York,  ami  rennsyU  ania. 

41  i  \l«io  oiicrates  in  .Alaharaa,  <  u-ortia,  Illmoi.s.  Imliana,  Ixailslatia,  Nortii  Carolina, 
'       Ohio    rennsvlvanla.  South  Carolina,  Tciinessef,  \'lii;inia,  ami  Wiscoiisln. 

I'll  '  Also  oiWalcs  m  California,  Distnd  of  Coliiinl  la,  Illlnoi.s,  Maryland,  Michigan, 

I  Minnesota,  New  York.  Oliio,  ami  I'cnuiiyh  aiiia. 

7  I  Also  oi>erates  in  .New  York. 

10  '  \l<y)  oi>erates  in  Now  York  .and  T'emisy  U  aiiia 

41  Also  oiM'ratcslii  Connecticut.  Dislrici  of  Colnin!  in,  .Mu>siii-liusorts,  Missouri,  New 

j  S'ork,  ronns>l\  aula,  ami  ll'iieU- Ishml. 

9  .Mso  ni>cratcs  v'\  New  York. 
Pi  I  Do, 

pi  I  \lso  oi«-riites    n   Connect  icu' .    In-liie!    of   (  ..'iiini!  i.i.    Miis-.e!iuse|  |s_   Mu-higaii, 

I  New  York,  Ohio,  renn';ylviiuiii,  ami  \  iri;inia. 

'.i>  Mso  oiHTalc,s  ill  .New  York. 

11  \  Also  o|«-ri.tes  in  Arkansafs,  Coloiiel'i,  Missoiiii,  Niii!b  C.iroliiia,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 

'       anil  Mrcinia. 
ll!       \lsoo;«'riites  in  Illinois.  Iniliiinn,  Noil'i  Ciir.iiii.-i.  Ohio,  Fenni^h  iinia,  Ti'Xas,  and 

I  W  c.st  \'irciiii  1. 

ir.  i  M.so  niH-rates  in  Massachus<-tts,  New  Voik.  ami  Ti  nnsylvanla, 

is  '  .\lso(i|K'riitcsii:  Iiiiliiii.a,  Kciitiick\,  North  Caioliiia,  Ohio,  rcnii-jylvniiiii,  \'iv;.inia, 

^\'cst  \ireini  1.  ami  W  Isconsin. 

T  ^Iso  oi>cratcs  in  Connecticut  ami  New  YieV. 

PJ  \lsoo|H^rate?  ii   Illinois,  Xew  Jers<  ,\ ,  Ni  -.s  Yoik,  Tinns\l\riniii,  and  AVest  Virginia. 

I,'  \l.so  diMTates  in  New  Y'ork. 

I,'  Also  ()i«cratcs    n   New-  Y'ork,   Imliiin-^,    Ki.iis'is.   Mnr.xlaml,   Ohio,   rcnnsylvania, 

I  Teiiis,  ami  Nirclnia. 

12  '  Also  ofM-rato.''  i'l  New  York. 

pi  ■   Also  orHTiiles  i  I  District  of  Col.iii.Mii.  VI't;'!  v.  Illinois  MassniliuK'tts,  and  New 

I       York . 
Ill  ;  Also  oiHTales  in  New  York. 

i'l  '   Also  oiKTateP  in  Cnnneeticut,  New  TT.in.psliirc.  nn.1  New  VorV. 
34  I   Also  oin-rates  in  Maryland,  I'enn.sylvanla,  ami  West  Virginia. 
2".'  ■   .\lso  ni>orates  In  Connecticut  and  Now  York. 

;i7       \lsoo|Hrates  in  Delaware,  District  of  ColuniM  i.  Ki  iitm  Vy.  Mar;,  laml,  \.  u  York, 

North  Carolina,  Ohio,  reiinsvlviinln,  ami  Piuilh  Carolinn. 
14      .\lso  oix-rates  in  tlv  District  of  Coliiml. ill.  Vlori'la,  Iliiiinis,  .Maryl.iml,  Xc«    York, 

anil  Pennsvl  laiiia 
4.'i  :   AU  States. 

7  I   New  '^'ork 

8  I  Calirornia.  District  of  Cohiinliia.  lUinois,  ami  New  ^  ork. 
11  \  New  York. 

■Si      Mikssachusetls.    Corinecllciit,    Maine,    Marylaml.    New   Ilanipsliirc,    .New   York, 

rciinsylvaiiii.  ami  Ui>o<le  Islaml,  .„,_,,      ^  ,,,■      . 

"3  \laliania.  Arkiiii.sas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georjiia,  Illinois, 
1  Iniliaiia  Kansrt-s,  Kentucky,  Ixiuisiatia,  Maine,  Maryland,  Ma.ssachusi-tU, 
i  Mi(hi"a'n  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  llamiv 
!  shin-  New  Meiico.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
I  South  Carol  na,  Teiinosseo,  Texas.  Viri;Inia.  ^Vosf  Vircinia,  ami  Wisconsin. 
20  .New  York,  Connect  lent,  Imliana,  .Massm  Imsitl.s,  Michigan,  .New  Hanipshiro, 
Nortli  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

10  New  York. 

17  Connecticut  aid  New  Yyik. 

30  Now  York. 
14  Do. 

y  ;  Tennsvlvania. 

h  \  Do. 

4S  j  Illinois,  Ma-ssfichusetts,  and  New  '^  ork. 

]M  I  .New  York  and  Tennsyivania.  ,  _ , ,      t,^„_._, 

47  1  New  York,  Delaware,  Mmtoe.  Massachusi  its,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Tennsyl. 
i      vanla,  Vemiont.  and  ^^rglula, 

10  New  York. 

5  I  I'ennsylvania. 

11  I  Do. 

35  i  New  '^'ork. 
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Stiile  hij  SOitf  list  of  tome  rtlad  rhnin,  uit'i   ^  to   ,U  ti>Uih< ,  ^h'n,  ;(.,  ,n  J  ,>r  m„r>  SUUeg  {,€<•'•"  ^  'j    \  j"  ^- h,  dihin  .y,ihUitutt        C'oiit  luu.'tl 

Nl".  \S     JMk^t'l       >'oilUDU<«l 


Company 


K ."  K    ■M-r  Hrn,s  .  Inc 

h  i;:!"in  \I  n  I  ->h<){>s   ..    .. 

Ii;ii.  I  ~  Vlillin.Ty  A  Sportsw««r. 
W  ir  1  <i  W  ir.l.  Inc      

liiiii-    K.ii7ln    \j.>|iarel 

A  hiiii^  I    Uithi'S,  Inc 

(m.Mi'ii  li-iwii  I  losK-ry  8h«»|i«i.  Inr 
('  L-itrii  ( 'on  vrrUhlc  Corp- 


Sriuldw    Iliicllr  Corp 

M  lU.u-v  ,  liK-  , 

Sachs  i^w  iluv  MDrcs,  Inc      ., 

W    til  I    .■•k)Hn<>.  Iiic_. 

Hoficy  !)»•*  hi»»l  Htori'S,  Inc 

rhiiiipst'iirg  UnxTry  ("o  

Kiiiirf  Sii|»"rtii  irkcts,  Inc  .  .. 

M,t4    I  l|.  hUT,    llh'  -  --. 


r  ,i,.w.  ■  v 


<   l.iitaiik'  .ill  1  I'^riii^MiiifS.. 
»io.. — 

....do 

do 

....do 

<lo.. . ......... .... 

.    _<lo .... .. 

furniture 


....do. 

...do 

do ............ 

. . .  .do. — ................ 

Food. 

.     .do 


1  iiM.i'Unl  -t4jrc9. .  . 


of  -'    re- 


S6 
M 
IS 
17 
7 

l« 
10 
47 

• 

K 

10 

U 

9 

• 

13 

6 


Othrr  "Jfntft"  "f  ^i-^r^tton 


Dalawu*,  N«w  York.  i'eiiiiH>.^  i:.,  >.  m  .  '.  .rk'u.la. 
I>nn.<ylv»iilm. 

Do 
Nt<w  York  •u<l  renii-y'varil  I 
Pi-nnsylvwil*. 

IVlswttre  an<l  Penn^'t ! .  miin 
(Vnn^ylTauia. 
ConntH'ttcut.  KlorM.i    M  u>.>iii<l,  MMMfM,  Nch  Voik.  I:.: 

Columhi.i,  .uitl  Klioile  l.^i.ui'l 
Now  York 

l>o 

Do 
Caltfurntai,  ("oniici  ti.  ut,  I>i-<(r  at  of  t'olumhu,   ail  Ni\»  Vurk. 
CoBDnticiit  lUi'l  N'  ■>.    V  Tk 
PMUl.^ylvalilii 

N>w  ^  ork  anil  rinn--)  Iv.unn 
Nf*   York.  M*.-~vv  li',i.i«!tt.<,  i>!.i.v    .!.  !  \.,:;.,.r.t 


>  IVjUla,    D;..trnt  u.' 


NEW  MKXICO 


R.K'  Pri 


>r>-s,  Inc. 


(iivt>n  Kros  .  Inc  . . . . 
.Nfttl.-f(.ri  Shojis.  Inc_ 
Nunn-Hiisli  Sh<i»'  ("d. 


Hrtith  Furniturt'  Co  . .  - 

C.  (f    MorrLs<m  4  Co.,  6  Cent-tl  Btoren 

E    H    Mott  Co 

(llant  Stores 

C«hway  Supermarkets 

Shop  Kite  Koo'l!*.  Inc 

B    A  J    DruR  Co  

8ka«gs  Drug  Center,  Inc - 


BiMMI. 


do 

do 

.^h.  «■  >t.irp... 


KurTil'  iiri- 

V^irlfty      .. 

■  lo  

DUviount  Htori* 

Kixxl   

.    .    ilo.     

Druwiore 


Clrclp   'K     Drlve-In  Food  Storm. 

Evana  Koo<lway  .Stored 

8we«'tt)riar  Shope,  Inc 


Maternity  Mfxleo. 


Koo.1    .    ... 

.     ...lo 

Ciolhlnif  an<l  furnnhindS. 

■  1.1 


\.  \  , 


.  troti,     i'.'iii,',    WastiinRliin.    m 


4fl  \    .\riKiii.».   Citll/oriiU.   <  '■>\<T  .  :    ,    Ml 
WyoiiiiiiK 

30      AritiiiiH  lUi'l   I  cias 

45      ALV)  iitwTiilrti  in  all  ■••  il'f 

23  .\'.i!  iii.i.  .* '■k  iii.^.i.<  I  i.i!  It'll,  C.l.irail'i.  runnei  t«  \il.  Kloii'Li.  <li><>rt,M.».  Illinnt-'. 
I:..,.'..i.  K  iii.-.L«  Krn;  1.  ky,  1  <hiv-lii).i,  M.iiuc,  M-uyiiml.  MivVi*ctiii.s«'l  i^ 
.\l  1  I.  »•  III,  M  :i.;  •  >.  I  I.  \l  iv-i-o-  !'(  1,  MirM.ii'':.  Munt.ini.  \i-l'ri.«ki,  .SCw  H-iin;i 
<hli.'.  S'  *  J.  t^.  ■.  Ni-w  \  I  k  N.J-I  li  (  '.i/"ll;i  I.  '  I !.-■'.  "k\  il'oirui,  Ulwxlc  Whiii'l 
St.iiilt'«  ■  u-  .1:1.1     1  •i.Uf.v.'^-.    Ii-^i.^.  \  ir^'inu,  \Vc>l  \  ii  anui,  .in.l  \S  ^"Oon.tiii 

10       .\l*o  ulHTaliK  In    l.»,i.« 

IR  I  Dn 

VJ   ■  I'.. 

V  i.«. .     [.T  it.  >  :,,   I.  .:.    :-    11.  1   lluJlnua. 
'■        \1mi    ii«t  ill  f  ;:i    !  .  i.w 

f>  I'.' 

\  ..-Ml  ')i»T  l!■•^  ;:;    i  •  I  u>    m  ;  I 'kl.ih'i:..! 

J>       \.<.i      ;«iil.~   .1.    ,V.i/..iui.   (i.irtalii.    1  laho,    l.oUL-l.in.i.    M'>nl.iii«.    N'Vi'l«,    I'klii- 
li    :n  I     i  '  <  t.»     iU'l  '   tth 

:U       Kl^<l    .i«-rili-^  .n    \M7.rii«,in!    !"■  ia.< 

111         \  i<i.     n«-r  r.-.   .11     1  i-\  I.H 

in  [   Ariniii-i.  (  .mif  I'll,  1  l.ihii,  M  iiil  in  1,  k  u^-.j.-..  NcLra-vka,  '.ikl-ihonm.  s.iuth  DHkul.i, 
Iriit^.  '    [  ih,   in  '  ^^  yiirnli\» 
9  I    .^  i.«ii  ui»T,it<-!i  in  .\f  II. ma  an' I    liv.!.!* 


N  K  W    ">  I  I  H  k 


Albert's  Hosiery  Shop* 

Albrechtu  Retail  .stores,  Inc. 
AUeline  .\pparel  Shops,  Inc.. 

Arlene  Shops,  Inc 

Baiter  Stores,  Inc 


Atlams  .VIaii«4(ernent  Corp 

The  I'rintt  Co..  Inc 

Stollman  Shops 

Cors«"torium,  Inc 

My  .Maternity  Shop,  Inc    

Shapiro  A  Mersch.   

Kainliow  Shop«,  Inc    

Mjc  .Mixm  .\.<soclates _ 

Tall  CHrls  Shops 

Cnitc.l  Shirt  DLstrlbutors,  Inc 

Niit'-Lsoii  Hras  .  Inc 

Steven.s  Ket.ill  Stores,  Inc 

Terry  Shofw .- 

Marksoii  Bros  .  Inc 

Hartflelil  Stores.  Inc 

Tire  Mart  -^torrs  Corp 

Stniu.'»."<  ■■  tores  Corp. .._ 

Retill  Jenny  ~hn[>s,  Inc 

I'liritan  Ke'ler  li  Clothing  Store.s,  Inc 


Clothinu  aii'l  furtilstiiiiK^.. 

.10 

do . ......... 

do 

do 

...  do 


Polly  IVrrey  -tores,  Inc. 

OUvlys  Shops,  Inc 

Oliimor  Shotks,  Inc 

Oramont  Co  ,  Inc 


ChhxJ-V'jI  Stores  Corp. 


Kenwin  Shop?,  Inc 

Label  Yoiirth  Centers 
My  Shop,  Inc      

OP  C)     Clothes 


Knickerbocker  Ifubenlasher,  Inc 
'I'hi'  Cu.stom  Shops 

Cranes- .Mjyos  Clothes,  Inc 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

do 

do 

do 

.\uto  supply  .  . ........ 

lo -.. 

ClothiiiK  and  furn'.shlni??". 
...   ilo  . 

do.  


-do. 

.do. 

do. 


do. 


.do        

Clothln?  .... 

Clothmij  ;inil  rurnlsh;r\e!i. 


.do 


do 

do 

do 


.do 


King  ClolhuiR  Co.,  lac 

Rio  Fro<'ks,  Inc --   1  Clothing. 

Ripley  Clothes 1 do      . 


Roanian's  Women's  FaaUona  8bop«,  Inc    i do 


10 

It 

4'' 


12 
8 
7 

14 
4A 
17 
90 
dO 
« 
M 
« 
14 
24 
41 

4.S 
27 
42 
20 
4« 

30 
9 

50 
» 

26 

21) 

V. 


34 


7 
36 

V) 

IH 

lu 
41 


Tennevx-*',  I'rnn 


KhiKlr  1-,  ,.■  .; 

CiinMei  1 11  lit    111!   N.  *   Jrp.fl, 

.\.'k.iiL-..v..   l..,:.i.i.«,   lii.liaJi.t.   .Ni'*    I'-r-.  >  .    N.f'!;   I'lpii;'    i,   nli 

<\  iv  iM.i.  .i;ii!  \'irKinia 
iihio.   I'l'i.:..^)  n  .inla.  ill  1   SSr?i|   \  iriJiiila 
.North  ('.irulirm.  I'enrvtylvai.i.*.  .-oulli  (    .U'iiln..i.    IVtiiM-wiee,  New  Jersey,  .Mabarnj 

KlorM*.   Ill  1  I  ieorit'.  1 
.\!  A.N-,1.  (.iL^'ii"     \!.niii->.iti     N.  «    )•  r^.  y     1 'i  nn- >  '  \  .iii.,i     Hlnole   I.sliii;i|,  and    I  .  v.w 
( ih.iii  lUi't   PeiiR'N  :\  •iUIIX. 
\  ••ririont 
.New  Jer^j  y 

Conrift't  Kill .  ii|:!ii    r'ii:L«y!\  111    1     \^  •■-<»   \  "vitfi    'Lit  irm   iiiit  ifnr)i<-    Canad:! 
reiinsylv  ii.i.i 

.\i'W    Ji-P*e\ 

I     'M 

i;iiniii«.   Mil  hik'  ir     .1!.  I  1  >lilo. 
Klon.l.i.  M  11  :  ..'  n;    '  'l..ij, 
Ciiiiiu-<-tli  uT    Ni'\»  JiTs.'y. 

Ill, 
New  J.  rsey     |).;i«  iri'    M.irv'.iii  !     itil  \    rvtnl.i 
(    ilidiriil.i.    V'lrnna.  I     jior  1.I11.  I,  liiii;-.   K.in^.i.-     M  un.-     \l,i.s.<achll»'tt.«.  Oklahnlin. 

lll'l     li   tlL- 

C  I'.ifiiriu.i     V'U.ir'.i.  Ni-.v  ler^.  \     'iri'iion,  Wiwliii.ktlun,  ami  Hawaii. 
Cahfiii  in.i.  Niw    leiM\     I'enii^y  Iv.mla,  ami  llllnoK. 

<  'onnect  Hilt 

I'l.ll.in  1.  Ohio.  I'enn.--'.   v.inia.  anl  \\'e<l  \  iriMnln 

( ■.iiiiuM  tti-nt.  lUliii'i-.  I -1  ill. 111. I.  M  line.  M  i.--,.<  hu.-.  11-.  M  li  !,.k.iii.  .Ni  «  H  uup-^liire. 
I  I'll"    riiiii-\  ■\  Hill,  ml  \  ■rn.iiiit 

<  'onili  rtli  M'      mil    T'  I;I1~\  '.villi  1 
Ml.lwevt 

^oiit  he>L-Trrfi  -t.ili-- 

Ciliform.i.    I.iiiiiii-,    Inllani,    Mim    inl      M.iliieui      .M  l.v»oiirl.    N'l  w    Jtr^^y       ml 

l'et!i]-.ylv  ini.i 
K'lir'.'la,  I  1.  Ill  r' 1,1.  .\  I  1.-0  wl  111  set  I-    Si«   11  imii-liiri'.  .Nm  Iti  C.iroUiia,  I'l  iiiis>  1\  iiuj, 

.■"iiuih  Caro una,  mill  \  iri'lnii 
A  hit  Mil  1. 1,  I  0'iiri;i.i,  N  itlli  C  iriii;:i.i.    ind  -<iiiili  C  irnhn.i. 
M  l^Sllcl'll^■' '.-.  Ni  w    lersey.    in'l  I'l  iin-.>  1\  iiil.i 
^,.ihii;:i,    t  i.i.riilii.    UUiiiil-.    Inill.it   I.    liiw.i,    ,M  ls.«Ls.sl[.|.l,    Miirjl.iinl,    \\w    JeiMy, 

\  >r!'i  I    11    iiiui,  I  ihio,   l'eun.'->  U  aiii.i,  -oiitli  C.ifi .| iti.i,    I'enne.ssee,  \  irKi'na,  .inil 

U   XI  ill.slli. 

.M.iN  1:1,  1.    V' :,">!ia,  Callfiir  11,1.  F'lm  .  I  i,  <  iei  r^.    ,    I  niiiM.iri.i,  \1  iryland,  M  I.s.s|vM|.|ii. 

\   11  ";  I  '  ir  iiiti.i.  l'eiin>\  ivaii'  I.   -niit  h  C  irnliii  1.    1  enncs.s«'«>,  Te\;i.s,  \'lrKlnui,  anil 

H  est   \  ir'k'iiu.i- 
^. .  w   JiTsi'y 
Califnriiia,    In.^tr'rt  ul  C.'liinihi.i.    ll'iiH.i'.    \lir\lunil,    Michigan,   .M  inne.sola,   N"i  « 

Jers«-y.  <ihio.  aie!  rennsyivania. 
l)i'lawue,  iieiiii:i.i,  lllinms,  Imli.ma,   Nnrth  Car"lina.  I'enn.'ylvanla.  South  C.itu 

llnii,    Teiiness.-..,  \  irfflnia.  and  U  est  NIrKinia. 
Indl.in.i.   Mliha'an,  iihl'i,  aii'l    lexa,-^, 
.New  Jers»'y  anil  I'enn.sylvanla. 
Cnnnii<-(iriir,   lM.-!rirt  nf  Cnlinntila,   Ma.s,snrhi;s<i|ts,   Missouri,  New  Jersey,   .'-c* 

■^'ork.  I"ent>\  !v  mil,  and  Kluxle  I.«liind. 
-MassjkChusett.s. 
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-V'l/'  '"/  Stult  lixt  nf  nnttif  retail  chains  with  5  to  50  rflahlishmentK  in  ?  or  vimi  Sl<ii> 

NEW  YORK— Contlnne<l 


■nil  },))  .\  i/n  y-Kilrhin  fitih^tibitf — Continued 


Company 


l,.,iei  Kent.  Inc 

■-n.i    1  »es.  Ltd    

.-nilaii  I  -line-.  I  ne 
Tall  All. ill  1  -tmrv. 

■|  mi  n  St(»rrti  

'1  ..:.ni    Aril  n,  Ini      . . 

Surnni  r  Stun,'^  Corp 

Morrl-"'ti  Sli.re.s  Curp 
KU';iniir  ^ll.l|••-.  Im 


Mont  ,:  i.  - 
Fllny  Store*.  Inc. 


M    ,(.    U    M  iitin  Cn 

!,■    -Ill'    Hn.-  .   Iiii-      

!    1  l.N    I  It  1-  lli«-ler\   .--lioiii 

1  i.n  liii-  Sinarl  siiol*-  Ilic 

I   i.-in.    llii-ier\   Slml*!   . 

1  iiijiirk  Cli'thlnK  Corp        

!■  •,  11. t  '  I    1  l\  itii.-l.'n.  Ill       

Ill  iiili.   Stiiilfi.  Inc    .        .    --     -. 

N.itK  ual  lleltat  llesj  Hliires.  Inc     ... 
'     ,    -;..i.s.  Im 

liro»il><tre«t'»,  luc. 

M<«toi,ii    . - — 

I  flilT  R«tr  Store*.  Inr 

Il.i(vt»i1ter  A  Albert  Mi.linery  Corp. 

.-    I,    Ilinirh  Stnreii,  Inc 

H  it, wit  Teller  

Hi  ■;  A  (  ,,  ,  liu 


Hliii  kton  .^th  Arenue.  Ltd. 

Ill  nil,.  -Iiiit  .-111. pi.  Inc 

1  .  '^11  ,_%   .-liii<'  (   III  p.  .  . .    

Ni.r-tan    V  piKirel  Stmp.  Inc. 

hil.ilei    >hii|is,  Inc 

K  iii.U'r  Co  ,  Inc 

I  .tir  I,<1'  Sl..n.«,  Inc       

I   ardiinl  Nci  kwe«r.  Inc 
I  I  A  .-    \  i'|i.irrl  -tun  «.  Inc 


Category 


-Numl)e- 
ol  stores 


dthe'  -t  i!e> 


.eration 


CloUilns. 

d»...- 

do.. 

do 


....do 

....do 


...-do 

Ctottatex  and  furntohincs. 
do -  - 


.do. 
.do. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do..- 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do.-. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

..-.do 


....do 

....do. 

Shoes 

Clottaiac  and  fumlshlnfs. 
....do 

do 

do.- 

...do 


H'.ivi  ii'iii;  Kiftli  Avenue 
li'i«ik-  K.i-tiion  Siiires.  Inr  . 
\I  >.s  \.w   ^  otk  y  riM  k«.  Inc 
.M  illoiTTy  8lor».» 


I' ,tkn.  M  Sliops.  Inr 

r;> iiiniit h  siio|i».  Inc 

r  A   g  -h'lps  Inc     

I  •!  I  I  Hosiery 

liri«iks  Mri«i   Clothini;      

M  ,lin  If  Shii|>i«,  Inc 

Ii   ill  Krixks,  Inc. 

I  iroM  Shii|i«.  Inc _ 

M  iliTii.illy  ■\oiirs.  Inc. 

M    l;n«n  .Millinery  .-heiks,  Inc 

I  111    I  irnmnd  Shops,  liu 

1  iiiiiili  i.  Siii.irt  Clot  hi  s,  Inc 

I  'r;i-s  -Ions        

I  I  I',  1  1  -  -!»■(  1  ill\  .-hops,  Inc- 

1    .1.1  n  StiiN'  Co    ■     .    . 

.MortiMTii  Shoe  8tor»^.  Inc 


I'l  II  \  '      -^li.«  s  .  . 

Shell'. rii.  Inc       

I     Mlilrl  S.ijoii-    

I,   \\\    Kell)  Shoe  Corp 


I  liiy.l  A  Hau'  Sliix- Corp 
I  iiiiliin  I  li.ir. icier  Shoi'S. 
M  iiis<  Stun.  Stole  Corp 
I  H  111  li.  Shriner  A  I'riier 
,\iller  -nil-.  Sho*.  Corp  .. 
(ii'O.  K     kelthCo..    


Conifiel  Ciiall.iinit^r  Co 

Coiliil  \    lliidware  Coi  p 

I-  .'iiii  I  11  III  I. cr  Co    

\\  t  ipple  Hios.,  Inc.... 

/ilk. 11'- 

\'i  .Iilal  Sillies    

Woodrov  Storm,  lae 

Mutual  Clothliift  Co.,  Inc 

I  iit'ei'-^  lliisiery  A  FrcKks,  Inc. 
\  ir^lina  I'aie  Stores  Corp 


\  li  r  Ine.ss  Shops.  Inc.... 
\\  iii'i.-^T  Hat  Store.s,  Inc.. 


\\  lUiains  Retail  .'^tore^.  Inc. 
\\  liiiehou.se  A  Hardy .... 


do. 
do. 
.do. 


....do 

do 

...do 

do 

....do 

...do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 


....do 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.d«_. 

.do... 
.do... 


Hwdi 

do 

do 

do 

Clottalng  and  furnishinc*. 
do 


..do 


.do. 
.do. 


P> 


.Mas,s;M  hiLsetUs,  iin.l  I'l  !ili.->i\  aiiia. 


Ma'\l,iiil.    M.L-t-.iiliii.H 'I-.    .Miciiiyan.    Minnesols.    .iml 


C'liiiiecljciit 
.\ew'  .ItTM'y . 
Dti. 
7  '    I  >i.sLiJtl    0/    C  iluihl  ;,i, 

1        renii.-.>  Ivaiil  1. 
II       .\ri7-0na  liiiil  Ciliforiiia. 

if.      .\ri7,oiia,    Calijiirnia.    Colorailo,    Kentucky,    Ma.^^ll(■llU>etts■,    Michipan,    .Xivaili, 
I       Oklahoiim,  UrcKon,  'lex«8,  Ctah,  ami  W  u.^liiu>.'ton. 
Aliilmina,    Ariioiiii.    Florida,    Ceorgla,    1  oULsiana,    MlssisslpiH,    South    Carolin.i, 

Te\as,  Ti'iin -.'^sre,  and  Vir>;inia. 
Connecliciit.  Delauare,  Indiaua,  iinil   Mkliipan. 
.Mbhania.  M  L'--Lssu)|u,  .North  Carolina,   I'mn-^ylvanii,  South  Caroiina,  Virt;Uiia, 

aihl  (icorcia, 
\rkansas,   Coiiir.Mlo,   Mis»oiiri,   Neu    .Tci>cy,    North   Carolkui,   Ohio,   Oklalioma, 

and  \  irninii  . 
Iniliana.  .Nort  1  Caroaiia,  Ohio,  I'iiui.-\  iv.iiiia,  'I'exas,  West  Virginia,  Ncv,  Jcn>ey, 

■ind   Illiiiiiis. 
Coropia,  loua,  KiiL-as.  M  iiinesota.  Montana,  and  North  Carolina. 
Kentucky.  .N'lrjlanil,  ML-souri,  Tennev-ee,  and  W  e,-t  \  irpuiia. 
Illinois.  Kcnii.cky.  Louisiana,  TeIlIlc.^seo.  and  Tcxa'-. 
Ma.ssacluisetl\  .New  Jersey,  and  ]'enn>ylvanl:i. 
Connecticut  aii.l   .New  Jersey. 

Iowa,  .Miiinesi  ta.  .Nebraska,  SouCi  Dakota,  and  ^\■is(.on.MIl. 
Delaware,  Illii  01s.  ami  Indiana. 

North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  um!  South  Carolina. 

.Michigan,  Mil  ncsota,  Missouri.  .North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Pnerto  Rico 
Indiaii.a.  Kent  icky.   New  Jersey,   North  Carolina,  Ohio,  I'liin^^j '.\  aiiia,  \'irpiiiia, 

West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin, 
Illinois.  .New  JiTSJ-y.  I'ennsylvBiiia,  ami  We-;!  \'irpinia. 
District  of  Col  iinlaa,  M»rylan<l,  and  Virginia. 
.New  Jersey. 

District  ol  Col  niil.ia,  Marjlaml,  Ohio.  I'enn^j  i\  ai.ia,  and  \iipinia. 
.New  Jers«y. 

Florida.  Illinois,  Mas,sachn.si  tt*,  and  Ohio. 
Coimt'clicut,  District  of  Columbia,  .Ma.->saclui.s<'lts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 

Peim.sylvanii,  and  Virginia. 
Florida. 

Florida  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Delaware,  Dis'.rict  of  Cohiinbln,  Kriiliuky,  Marylanl,  New  Jersey,  North  Cftr»- 
I      Una,  Ohio,  F oniuiyl vania,  and  South  CaruUna. 
Ohio  and  I'ciiiiSylvanhi. 

Indiana,  Kaiis.is,  Maryland,  New  Jers<  y,  Ohio,  Fcnnsj! 
IlUnoi.s,  Indiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  .Missouri. 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky. 
DiMrlct  of  Columbia,  Flortda,  Illinois,  Ma.ss:ulius<'Its,  and  New  Jersey. 
Connocticut,    Kiinsiv.s,    Ma.ssachusetts,    Miihipaii,    North    Carolina,    Ohio,    ainl 


S.i 

Vl 
40 

U 

4.3 

ir. 
■.'ti 
11 
16 

12 
Ui 

•1\ 

4.'. 
]f« 

\1 

r 

i.s 

7 

2() 

I'J 

in 

.'4 

37 

10 

1.'. 

H 

p; 
f, 


10 

IK 
I 

12 

;i9 
iw 
10 
i-'i 

a4 

I.'-. 

tl 

IS 

11 

1.3 


11 

14 


US 
17 

L'4 
14 


aiiia,  Texa.%  and  Virginia 


Iiiiliaiia,  Minnesota,  01ik»,  TwiiKs..sf^, 


and  Rhode  Island. 


West  \':rpinia. 


MitssachusetlR,    Mitliiiian,    New 

Kliode   Island,   Te\as,   \eriiiont. 


7 
1« 

1.5 

5 

11 

4<-i 


42 
42 


Oklahoma. 
New  Jersey. 

Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
.Massachust'lts  and  Vermont. 
Connecticut,  Dbtrict  o(  ColuinViia,  Illino 

and  Textis 
Connocticut,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
.New  York. 

Connecticut,  Mxssadiusetts,  New  Ilanip' 
.Michigan  and  Ohio 

California,  ULnois,  and  Massachuselus. 
New  Jers<  y. 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Nebra-ska,  Ka  i.sas,  Oklahoma,  :ind  .Soutli  Dakota. 
New  Jersey. 

Do. 
.Maryland,  Ntw  Jcrst-y,  Pennsylvania,  an 
California.  Pcmaylvania,  Texas,  Itah,  and  NV'ashington 
Coimeclitut,  -New  Hampshire,  ami  .New  Jersey 
District  of  Columbia.  Onio,  and  \irgiiiia. 
Coiuiccticut  a;ul  Massachusetts. 
Coimecticut.    Delaware,    Ocorpia,    Louisiann, 

llanipshire.   North   Carolina,   I'tiinsyh  aiua, 

and  \irgiuia. 
Cormtclicul  xid  New  Jersey. 
Comiecticut,  Rhtnlt  Island,  anil 
Dtstricl  of  Coliuibia,  Ftorida,  I 
Ftorida,    Illinois,    KetJtueky 

I'ciuisylvania. 
Illinois  and  I'musyh  ania. 
Coimecticut  a:id  New  Jerst  y. 
.Massachusett.'  and  New  Hanip.shirf. 

California,  MiwS.sachusetUs,  .Minnesota,  (.»hio,  ami  rennsylvaaia, 
New  Jersey. 
.Arkansas,    dlifornia,    ColorMlo,    Ccorjia, 

Massachus^'ts,  Missouri,  Ohio,  I'eiinsyl 
.New  Jersey. 
Comiecticut. 
Tex:ks. 

I'eniisylvania. 
California,  Ongon,  -.md  Washinglon. 

Alabama,  Arijona,  Florida,  Loui.^iana,  ami  N..MI1  I>iik(.la. 

Ohio. 

Connocticut  and  Massachu.-etts.  ,,.,.  ,, 

Mabama  Flo-ida,  OeorRia,  Illinois,  Imliana,  Ma.-sachusclls,  Micliican,  Aliaiie- 
Eota.  .MLs.souri,  Nebraska,  New  Jers».y,  North  Carolina^  Ohio  OkJtehonia,  renn- 
sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  (South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Mrjuiia,  and  Wis- 
cxinsin. 

Illinois  ludiiuia,  Micliican,  and  Ohio.  ,       .    ,.         t  t'  t-    , 

Alabama  Arkan.sas,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tnrlcT,  l.onl5lsm,  Mnrylsnrt,  M«B<»chtr<ettr<,  MK^»f«n,  Minmwta,  .Mf«wir<, 
Nebra.-^ka,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Tcnnes,see,  Texas,  and  Cieorgia. 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Florida   .Michigan,  aiid  .Nc«  York. 


Viivinia, 

llinois,  ,Miir\land,  New 
.M,ir\  laud,     .N'.  icliipall. 


Jer,--ey,  and  Pennsylvania 
New    Jersey,    Oliio,    and 


Illinois,    Iiidiaua,    Iowa.    LouisiaJia, 
ania,  i  ennessee,  ievas,  and  I  liJi. 
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Stale  by  State  list  of  some  ri'tdtl  rh<i  I  "<  ■ntli  .7  /,)  ',ii  ,  ,t,iK',  Ji  '■imi-.  in  j  or  moit  Statt-i  (cnu  r,,i  i, ,    l  /; 

SKW    YdKK      f'nnninii'.l 


March  \^S 


■Kilrhin    \-il/'<litutf''        ( '<int  iliili'ii 


Oompcny 


W  ,1^'iir  Koger-J,  Inf , 


W  ill.whs,  Inc 

Wi'Ur  A  HelNroiier 

U  iLsji  Bros.  Storuji,  Inc. 


Kpko  Shoes,  Inc 

Brown's  Boot  Shops,  Inc. 

Thrift  Shoe  Stores,  Inc 

KiiyWi'wport,  Inc , 

Fo-.im  Ktibber  Tenter 

Npttleton  Shops,  Inc 

Launileroenter  Torp 

Johnny-on-the  Si)ot 

Ueo    K.  Keith  To 


TaJien  ?!irx'  To 

I'lvliforrnc  Sho«'  Co. 
I  Simon  Co  ,  Inc  . 
The  Tash  Shoe  Co.. 


Inc. 


Htiiart  Brooks    Inc. 

Wise  Shoe  Stores,  Inc 

Magikist  Service  Corp 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 

NunnFush  Sh<X'  Co 


Morse  Shoe  Store  Corp... 
Kri-nch.  Shnner  4  Urner. 
AUleil  Shoe  Co 


C  ifd^or  y 


Clothlnc  in  1  furnishings.. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


-hoes 
.    .<lo. 


....do 

....do 

Knrnltnre 

Slioes.  .  . 

I  )ryrlfaiiiuj{. 

•  to 

Sho«ii    


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

....do      

....do 
I>rycleanlnK 

Shoes   


J*.  E.  Nichols  Co 

Lyon  it  Healy,  Inc.  (miiaic*!  mercbaniHse). 

The  \Viirllt7er  Co.  (musical  Inst.) 

Rltz  Caineni  Centers 

rnJon-Kcrn,  Inc 

I-erner  Sleep  Products 

M    .V    Landau  StorfS,  Inc 

.\beLs<)n's  Ini"      

S    A  Meyer  Co     .   

Rudolph  Br'Mt.  Ino 

Tapping  Inc-     . 

M.  fl    Fishinan  Co.  Inc 


Inc. 


Charles  Stores  Co 

FIslwr-Beer  Cc 

M    H    Lamsfon,  Inc 

J    ('    Kelso  Store,-;  

Central  MarkeU.s,  Inc 

The  Mohican  Stores 

The  (iiant  .Markets 

K    C.  Thomas.  Inc 

National  .Market  Co 

Quality  .Markets.  Inc 

.Merit  Farms,  Inc 

K'vkower  Brothers,  Inc... 

Ward  A  Ward,  Inc 

John  .Mulllns  A  Sons,  Inc. 

Weimar,  Inc 

Castro  Convertible  Corp.. 


Srnilow  Thielle  Corp 

Mallary.  In<'.    ..      - 

Sachs  (jiiallty  Stores,  Inc 

W    AJ    Sloane.  Inc 

Two  (Juys  From  Ilarrtson 

.Vla.'ters,  Inc 

.Xrlan's  department  Stores,  Inc..   .. 

M,\\  Duhter,  Inc 

Honey  I>ew  Fcvxl  Stores,  Inc 

Kings  .Siiix'rrn.irkets,  Inc 

Camera  t  raft,  Inc 

Brentano'.^  Inc.  Hiooks^ 

.\ lien  Carpet  Shops,  Inc 

Kaphan  (  arjx't  f  orp 

Churchill  Custom  lll-FIdeUty.  Ltd. 

Trtwler  Horn  .\pplianc«  Stores  

Kaufman  C ariwt  Company,  Inc 

National  .\rin>  Stores  Corp 

Tires  Ini- 

C,oul'aud  de  I'aris,  Inc 


shoi>  -I 


riboes. . 
....do. 
....do. 


Variety 

.Miscellaneous  stores 
ML<i'eUanefiii.s       .    . 

do     

Furniture 

do    

Varletv 


Jewelrv. 

-  do 
-.do 

.  do 
Variety. 

do.. 


.do. 
.do. 

-do 


Food 

...do 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 


ClothtnK  and  furnublncB. 

...do 

Furniture 

do  

...do 

..-do. 


.d»._ 

.do ..... 

do       

Piscotmt 

....do 

....do 

do 

FlKKl        

do       

M  l-s<vllaiieous. 
...do    

.do 
.do 


N  u  ni  ber 
u(  iiU>reb 


Olher  -^t.ite<  ^f  ■i|.«ir,i|  ;.,n 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do 

.do 


Doulleday  Hook  Shops do   ... 

I)eveea  Stores  Corp <lo  — 

Peper  Bros,  Inc  do  — 

Adams  Dniif  Co  ,  Ino '  Drufcs 

Sav. On  DruKii,  Inc DnoKStoro. 

.Mark  Dnig  Co ' ck) 


38 


13 
12 
19 

2rt 
24 
'i4 
\il 
10 
45 
13 
US 
14 


6 

7 

27 

ts 

H 
11 

1" 
li> 

\i 


3n 

i: 

10 

u 

6 

7 
IJ 
M 
JO 

14 
15 

48 
18 
47 

32 

10 

17 

5 

ao 

14 
II 
33 

20 
42 

35 
25 
17 
17 
5 
47 

5 

5 

10 

II 

17 

10 

11 

5 

» 

12 

n 
n 

15 
7 
8 

11 

1« 
8 

2S 

■I-.' 
111 


nelrtwore,  UlMtrict    if  ('olunit  i.i.  In  li.iii.i,  Kiiifiukv,   M  iryland,   Mass»ctuis<  Its, 
MUiSourl,   \    .»    .'■  r-ey.    .Nrw    '^uik,    .Noilu   Ca/ohii.!,    i.M.lo,    reuii-sylvaiila,  and 

ViivTil;..! 
\    .»    h  ■  .  : 

M  iN  in.  r      If... I... I.    Iiidi.iii.i,     I..  ij.-,.ii..L      Mississippi,    '  ikl.ii.'iii..,,     I  .  lUle^■<l  .'.     ill'i 

r.'x.i... 
lii.li.ii:  1,   \!  .(  t.,,.-  .;       .;i  1  Ohio. 
I'i-iiiL<>  i  V  ml. I 

M  irvl m  1   iiid  I'l  i!n.>>  1 V  una. 
M  L^-aclius»-n.>    Ci.iiiicctlcut.  lUid  Kho«li  KsUnd. 
.\.'\4  J,tn<.',    i!,  1  1.  nii.-.\  Iv.inui 
\'\  .-t.it.' 

Cnnm(  t  h  lit.   M  ,kv-a'_  I .  u.se  I '  < .    .n.i  Si  .^    )■:-.> 
I  'oriii-'ct  I.  u' 
\i  k  Hi-  t-.   I    ilifomla,  Coll 'I  1.  !i'.  I  1. 1.1 1:,.  I,   ni.ni.i>,  ln.ii,ii,.i.   I.^v  i.   I,i.iii-i.in  i     M  k- 

■>.l.i  II  ^  '  '  -      M  K..MMU  1      (  l|   II'      I  Ik  !  1      .11;  I       1'.  lill-\  l\  .llll.l,      I  .  nil.  -  I  .        1  .   V  ,.       ilnl 

'    Llli 
I '.iiiMfi  1 1.  u'  .iipl   M  Lv-.ichii-«  1 1- 
\  .  ■  ^    J  ■  r  ^  ■. 

N  ..^   J.  .  s<  \   ,,i,  :   i".  ni,>) !  V  lOi  1 
111  Ii.iii  I   kiid  Ohio. 
I '  ililiii  M.i.  L^iilrict  of  ColumHu,  lUiniiis,  and  N'»  »   I:-,  i 

S,   A    I,  .-..y. 

1  «.) 
\'U.iii.i,    C  ill  form  I.    l-liin!i,    Ilhiioi.<.    !:i!'.ini.    M  l->,i<  liii~«  il.-.    .\lii  liii;.»n,    (iin... 

l'iiiii.-\  .V  ,11.1.1.    li'i.w-,  ail  ;  ^V  iM\iii.-.ii 
.M,i.v<.u  lui.!.  ■ ;-.     (  iinin'cllrut.     lull.     I ..  .ii..>i.ir  .,     N.  w     1 1  .im|>.«hlrr,     Mli-hli;  ii-. 

.\orlh  I    II. ill;.. I.   !'i.niis>  i  Villi  I.   Klio.li    I-;.iii.|.    ^l■^.l.^,  W-rnionl.  and  Vlrrinia. 
.Mahama.    -^rk.^ll.^.l..>.   ( 'aliloi  lU.i.   (  ol.iri.ln.   (  iiiim'i  I  icut,    KUillil.i.  (.ii-orKla,   lllinoi.-. 

In  li.ui.i.     K  kiL^.L-.     Keniiiiky.     I.<iui^i,iii.i,     .M  iiiie,     .M,ir>laiid.     .Mti.ssacliU.si  1 1.-. 

.Mil  hiK  ii.,   Miuiii -xi'a,  MiviivMipi.   Misviiin,   Montana,  .Nehraska,  .New  Haiiip 

<!iir.-,  .S. -A  Jers«'> ,  NfW  Mrxim.  .Sirlti  I '  irn'.iii.i.  <  ihin.  i  ikialwima,  KUxle  Nl.m  I 

xiu;li  I  ■  iiiiiin.i,    r.niM-»i<..    1.  1. 1.-..  \  11111111  I,  Wi-l  \  itiilhia,  an  1  Wi.scon,«in. 
M   Ls.s.u-i.u.-«  ;i-    il.  1    NrW   II  ill:|>s!,irr 

M  .t-vsa*!,!!.*  ' '  '.  I  '  111  fill  11 1,1.   M  mil.  s<,i  I.  i  i|,i..    .m  I   1'.  !iii->  !  viiila 
\I  .i.-v-,K  hii.«-ti--.  Ciii.ii.i  iii-ui.   \I  iiiii      \l .»!  ,  ..li.  1.    .^.  I  .1    ll.inii>shiie.    ]'.  i,ii«\  ;\  .i,, 

.N..*    Il  rx  \.    Ill  1  Kl.i>-lr  Iv.iii  1. 
.Ne;*    J.l.,*\ 

Can  Till  II.  i,  1  iiiiijS.  II.  I,. ma.    m.l  •  'Inn 
Illiiiiil.-.  Mlrlil^aii.  I  ililii.  itin!  I  I  i.ij-  .  ,t  iIiIj 
I  >lMri.  1  ..f  I  iili.ii.li  1,  Mar  >;  m.i.  in  1  relin.s>l\ania. 
\I  k>.-v.i.  i.u.M  1  L>.  ,11;  .  \  I  rnu.iil . 

N.-\v     Jl  TM    s 

Colli..  .  1 1,  ill .    l:,l...:.i     M,iN.s.icliii,x  II-     M;    ■    i:  ii.     ^ 

N'l'i '  t.  ( *  11  .ilii».i .   11.  1    Fe  \ii- 
.\e»  h  I -<  \ 

I'cuiL«.\  U  111.  i    I  'i  1.  .  \lar\  ;  .1.  I     .1.1  \V  I  -1   \  ii  I  una. 
1  111  111  11-    \I  .  V-  1   !.i.-i  1 '  -.  III.  !  Ni  «    ,'i  r  J  \ 

\i-  .4      II    1     .     .         Ill    !     I'l-IULSN  IV    llll.l 

l>fli»i(..    M.iiiii.  .M  1.-CUK  LilmI  I -.    .\.  «    i  I  iiiii».l.ii. 

V  iiii  I.  \  .  I  Mii.n! .  1'.  !  \  iri'iiiUi 

Kentuikv,   .North  i    .mltiii.    I'l  lin->  Ivalila,   Tenr  i - 
New    JiTV  \ 

(  Diuieii  II  11'     md  Ni'W  Jerwy. 

r.'iiii.-> ii.  nil  1 

,\1  wv-ii.hu.'Wtl.s. 
renii..>\  U  jiiia. 

u6. 

Do. 

I>" 

I". 

.\  .  V*    J.  r  ^  \ 

I'.lr.iiM      '..  w  Jersey.  Pennsylv, III    1     ii.  1  \  i'^;!iiia 

N.vi   I.'x  >    Hid  IVnnsylvanla. 

Klnriil.i.  \i  ..^.-i.-vMpi.i,  -tnd  South  Carolina 

.\ri7iiiia.  N  .iith  C  iii.,iim,  ( Ikl.Ui.'iiia.  and  I'.  iiii<>  !v  iiiia 

Conn. Ti;,  11'.   I-I.tuLi     Mar\!,ilii|     N| ;   lii'.ii,    Ni»    Jii'..'y     I'l'nii-ylvanu.    Pl-liirt 

'f  f  '....iini  :,.     it!    i'l'.-l.    I-    11'  I 
.N.  «  J.  ts-.y. 

L>o. 

l>o 
Cnhfornui,  Connecticut.  r>i«ln.  t  nf  ("oliinihia    jnd  N't-w  Jervy. 
Maryl.ind.  .New  Jfr-n-y.  and  l'eun.-<yl vaiila. 
1-:    rn!  I    N.'«    J.'fvey     md  renniylvaxila 

I     .1111.'.  1 .1  lit    Ki;jitiirky,  M a-s.sa('(iu«"lf '.  M  lehUan,  and  Ohio. 
M  1V-.1.  hii^'ri-i    New   liTWy.  i  iliin,  and  N  eruii.>Ilt. 
N  ."*  Jiix'>    iiiil  ('.iiiiiecllcut 
Ni'*  Ii'i>.'\  .»ii  1  ri'iii.,syl'.  aiii  I. 

I  ■..KI.i'i  til  :;! 

I  il^trii  t  '.f  I  I)  111  111'  !  I    Mar>  I  in  I,  '■  ■  .*   J.  tm  \  .  ai.'l  \lrulli!*. 

N  .  '.1    I .  I  -  . 

(  ..iin.'i  ti.  Ill    m  1  N  >■«   Jers.-v. 

.Ni'Vk  J<r.>«  . 

Do 

I>o 
\  rrmoiit 
N.'*  Jer.-.<  \ 
California.'  CuiUiOcttuit,  \^  .kshhiKton,  1'  C  ,  Horlda,  N>w  Jersey,  FlDJUylvMlte 

and  (  aiKula 
lillnol.s.  M  ir>!aii'!,  and  Mxssa.  1  iU.se t Is. 
.New  iriM-\  . 

I'll 
N.'w  ll.iiiipshlre  and  Rho.le  I.slanl. 
.New   I.-rvey. 
.New  Jirses  and  .Massacbusctta. 


u    H..ii-|.«liJM'     \.  w    J.-r-sey. 


N.  \i    I. 'J  -«■>  .  f(hli..  I'.  nii-.\ ! 
II.    it,  !    Vlri;iiila. 
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Stnlf  hy  Stdti  list  of  some  retail  chains  ipith  5  to  50  establishments  in  ?  or  rmirr  Sidli .-  (con  r,il  Inj  A  i/re.'^-K itcln'n  .■^iihsd'tiitc'  -  Continued 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Company 


\  li  hni  Apparel  Sbope,  Inc. 
( ......1  Val  Stores  Corp 


1m  iiw  in  Shops,  Inc. 
M  ;.  Shop,  Inc 


r.  O.  Ckitlies. 


(i.iiu-  Mayo.s  Clothes,  Inc. 


li  ;-way  Shoe  Corp. 

Kleanor  8ho|i«,  Inc., 
Lllay  Stores,  Inc.     . 

Montaldo's    

Jiij  Stores,  Inc 


Joanly  Shops,  Inc 

National  Bellas  Hess  Stores,  Inc. 

MAW  Martin  Co  ,  Inc 

T/e»  Is  Apparel  Stores,  Inc 

Bomar  Stioe  Co 

Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  inc 


I 


Sullivan  Hardware  Co.. 

Maxwell  Bros.,  Inc  

ILivcrty  Furniture  Co.. 


C,  II.  Lark  ins  Clothln,;  Stores,  Inc 

C.ito  Store*.  Inc 

National  ManufacturliiK  A  Stores  Corp 
\  Hi:iiiia  Dare  Stores  Corp 


W  iil'iir  Ho^■ers,  Inc 
II    B    riiiilips,  Inc 


II    B    rtiiiUns,  . 

B  irr  Bros  .  liii' 

W      .\1     Wall  Jew,  l.rs. 

N   .:i'i  Ilii-li  Sh<»   Co.. 


,\I     N     I, 111. 1,111   .-f.  1.  -,  Inc.. 


Catagory 


Numl>er 
of  stores 


Othci  .-^t.ile>  of  operation 


Clothing  and  furnishings 
...do... 


.do. 
-do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Shoes. 


Clothing  and  furni.shings. 

....do.. 

do 

...do..     


do 

....do.... 

....do 

do 

Shoes 

do 


Hardware.. 
Furniture. . 
do 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 
do 

Furniture 

Clothing  and  fumishlnps. 


.do. 


I    II  -I  Stiire<  Co  

r.VN  ,'i*|ii<  Stores.  Inc   

I  ,!;•    -  .Ml  us  Shop-.  Itic    - 

V%  I  !ii.,ir    Inc 

\\ r-.  '<  lof  Stun  -.  liic 

M  1.  W-  V  lOf  Slur."-.  Inc. 

.-'...  .11  -  '.*  lur  Sliiri-;  

,--|i  M'ln  Bros    Slons.  lie      

KinilTi'ir-..  Inc        

Mui.fnril  Po-It  '\iiurs.  If  Stores,  Inc 
I    I   .rles  Sti.res  Co  ,  Inc 

I'li'i'lv  Wikiirlv  Wh<il..?jile.  Inc 

I    .\   A  Cii  .  Inc        

\\     \     Hiiin.siv  Co 

I  h.    K    I    Lewis  Co.  .    

I    !->.  1-  riiii..il  sinre-,  Inc      .   

11.1111-  Sli.r.'-  - 

I'liLrson  Drug  Co        

I !.. 111.' liner's,  Inc 

iiliii  MilN,  Inc 


||  ,1.    Diiif  C.I      

I  .1  \    1  >!  ue  t  "o     

^il. ..  I   lit  I'liit.  Still.'-..  Inc- 

II  ,.  I,  r  M.ir.'-,  Inc 


\\  .  l-ti  T  Cliitlii'-.  Inc 1. 


.V'lvaiii .'  --^Iiiri  s  Co 

Tne  -^  I  1  111   'I  iri'  Stnir-;.  Inc 

Kc'.u  111  ^hi.p- 


Shoes... 
Jewelry. 
do.. 

Shoes... 


Variety. 


do 

do 

CkJthlng  and  furnishings. 

Furniture 

Variety 

do.. 


do. 

Furniture 

...  do. 

Miscellaneous  .. 

Variety 

Food 

Variety 

do.. 

do 

do... 

I)l800unt  stores. 

Drugstore 

Shoes 

Miscellaneous  .. 


Drugs 

do  

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings 


do 

Auto  supply 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 


4'.i 
20 

■2(\ 
41 

ai 

40 

37 

40 
43 

11 
1- 

L'l 
4.'. 
1'. 
.'<■■' 


1. 
lit 

',> 


40 
41  > 


31 

i: 


\-i 


s 
111 

HI 

44 

2!^ 
43 
32 
4S 

IH 


17 

12 
11 
211 
3.' 

14 


19 

4r, 
11 

18 


Ni'w  'S'.i'-k,  Ohio,  TeniH'.-^sce,  rriiu>y!\  iini.  \  ir.,:inia.  New  Jersey,  .\,rliansa5,  lUi- 

lim-.  iiiu!  IiiiUan.i. 
I'lorida,    (ieo^L'M,    .M'lss.icl.ii,-.  tl,-,   N.  w    ^■||;k,    Ni  w    lIaiup>hiro,    rennsylvaiiiii. 

South  CiiniUna,  and  \irpiniii. 
.Miih.ini  i,  tieornia.  and  South  Cirnlin.i, 
Al.ih.iin  1.  (ieiri'ii.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Loiii-imi.  N\  \v  Jitscv,  Ohio,  I'enn.^ylvnnia, 

S'liilh  C  iri'linn,  Tenne,s.sce,  \irtini;i.  iuhI  Wiscon-in 
.\l.itiiina.    .\ii7onii,   (^alifornn,    Flori'l  i.    ('.cin;!;!,    Louisiana.    Marvland,   Mis.-^is- 

sippi.    I'l'imsylvania,   South   C.iiulina,   Teiuiessee,   Texas,    Virginia,   and    West 

\'iri'ini,i, 
D.'l.iware.  (i'lTL'ia,  lUinoi-,  Iniiiann,  X.'w  Ymk.  reiinsylvania.  South  Carolina, 

Tenui'-si  e.  \  iiu'iiiiu,  and  We-t  \  irtinia, 
Di'liiware.   District  of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  .Marylind,  New-  Jers<^y,  New  York. 

Ohio.  I'eii:  s\  h  unia,  and  Smith  Ci.i'oiina. 
.M.ibaina,  (ieorni'i,  .\lL-v--issipiii,  PeiinsyH  aniii.  South  Carolina,  and  N'irpinia. 
Illinois,  Indiin.i,  Ohio,  PeiinsvU  aiii.i,  Te\as,  West  Virpinia,  and  New  Jersey. 
.\rkansiis.  Cnlorado,  Miss'iuii,  Ni  w  Jrv-i'V,  Ohio.  Oklalionia.  and  VirRinia. 
Indian.i.    K.'itM('k\.   New  J.'r.-.';. .   Oliin,   I'ennsyh  ania,   N'trpinia,   West   N'irgiiiia, 

and  \N  isi'iiisin. 
New  York.  I'cims.v  Ivania.  and  South  C  irolina. 
.Michiiian,  .Minnesota,  .Missouri,  South  Carolinr..  nnd  Puerto  Riw. 
(ioorfiia,  Iowa.  Kansas,  .Minne-.ot.i,  aid  .Moiilaim, 

Connecticut,  Kansas,  Ma.s,-;acliu,-etts.  Muhman,  .New  York,  Ohio,  and  Oklahonia. 
(■eorpia  and  South  Carolina. 
Connecticut,     Delaware,    (ieorcia.    Louisiana,    Ma,ssachiis«'tts,    Michigan,    New" 

Haiiipstiirc,   New    York,    I'eiiiis.v  Ivaiiia,    Hliodi'   Island,    Texas,    \'ermonl,   and 

Virginia, 
South  Carol  na, 

•  ieorpia  and  South  Carolina. 

.Matiama,  Arkaii'sa,;,  Klomlii,  (.eoitria,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Ti.ias  and  N'lrpuua, 

South  Carol  na. 

South  Carol  na  and  Virpinia, 

,\lahama,  (i.-orpia.  South  Cimilina,  Loui-iana,  Teniies.see,  and  Texas, 

.Matiiuna,  Florida,  Cn-orpia.  Illinois,  In.liaiM.  .Massachu.setts,  Michipan,  Minne- 
sota, Mi.ssiuri.  Nebraska,  .N'..w  Jersey,  Ohio.  (Jklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Islmd.  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virsiinia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mass,achusetts, 
Miss<iun,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohiu.  Pennsylvania,  and  Virpinia. 

Florida  iind  South  Carolina. 

\'iri.'ini.i, 
Du. 

.Mibania,  Arkans'vs,  Californii,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Oeorpia,  Illinois, 
IndMii  1,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
-Michipan,  Minne.sot),  M  i-^issiplii.  .\I  i,--.souri.  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hainp- 
sliire.  ,NeM'  Jersi^y,  New  Mexi«i,  New  York.  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Caiolina,  Tennes.s4'e,  Texas,  Virpiiua,  West  Virpinia,  and  Wisoonsin, 

.N..W  York.  Connecticut,  Indian;!.  .M  issik  hus.  1 1-.  Michipan,  New  llanipshire, 
Texas    an  1  New  Jersey, 

North  Caro  iiii.  South  Carolina,  ,'ind  \"irL'iiiia, 

\'irpiTii:i, 
1).., 

.\ri7ona,  Ni  w  Yoik.  Piunsi.  li  .iiiii.  und  Tiki  ilimna. 

.South  (^  irfilina. 

'ieorpia.  South  Carolina,  and  \irpinia. 

Cteorpia. 

Tenni.ss<M\  .Vlahania,  Florida,  Cieorpia,  Ktiduckx',  and  South  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

.\labania.  Florida,  Oeorpia,  South  Carf.linn.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia, 

New  York.  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Teniiess<.<..  and  \'irpinia. 

South  Carolina. 

Oeorpia  aici  .Mabaiiia. 

South  Carolina,  \'irpinia,  and  Tennessee, 

South  Carolina. 

Oefirpia  uid  South  Carolina. 

•  k'orpia.  Kentucky,  and  Tenn<'S.see. 
Virpinia. 

Do. 
.Mabaiiia.    Ilorida,   Oeorpia,   Kentucky.   M  issi.--iiilii,   South   C  arolin.i.    1  i'iuiOS-<!ee, 

lUiii  \iipiniii. 
Alabama,  .'\rkansas,  Oeorpia,  MissLssipjii,  and  Tennes,see. 
Tenne,s,s<^e, 

Delaware,  Maryland,  .New  Jers(.y,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  \"irpiiiia. 
Peiinsyhan.a,  .South  Carolina,  Tennes.seo,  New  Jersey,  .\labama,  Florida.  Oeorpia, 

and  New  York, 
District  of  Columbia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Ter-.<  y,  Ohio.  Mi'L'I'iii, 

and  We-t  Virpinia, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  \'irplnla, 
Tennesse«.. 
.\labania,  Oeorpia,  and  South  Carolina. 


NORTH   DAKOTA 


N 
1  ii 


W  I 
\- 

I  H. 

Hii 
Bii 

,\ii 


111  Sinrcs.  Inc 

nlitnn  Shiips.  Inc.. 

i.llllil  .-  ,V-il  Stores 

:pl\  W  ipcly  Northland  Oo 

i!  Iiix'u   Tire  Co  

I  it  MiiiiieaiKilis  Surplus  Stores.. 

I  H.  ynolds  Co 

Ill'  Dnig  Co 

-iiciated  Drugs,  luc 

I'll  Drug  Co 

lAin  ■-  Shoe  Fit  Co 

itrey  Stort-s,  Inc 

II  man  Shoes  Co.,  Inc 

I  .Is  Hardware „ 


Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Shoes 

Variety 

Food 

MlsoeUaneous 

Disooimt  stores 

Food _ 

Drugstore. 


Shoes 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

Shoes 

Hardware 


15 
4,") 
1.^ 

K 

fl 

h 
11 

8 
30 
40 
23 
26 

8 


Alaliama,  .\rizona,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  New  York. 

All  States, 

South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

Minnesota, 

Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 

Iowa  and  Minnesota, 

Montana, 

South  Dakota. 

Minnesota. 

Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 

Minnesota  and  Montana. 


% 
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Stj'*r  hy  Slid.    Ust  of  'oy 


^O^T,RF'^SI()NAI.   KICORD-    HOl'SC 


^'tnil  rhnins  frith  5  to  50  r.':tnhtixhm^tl»  in  f  .-^r  ■nnrr  StaU^  (cotrrfil  h*/  Atfrrx-Kilchfit  su'>  t-l  ,^ 

OTIIO 


Mdrrh    2,1 

(  '(iTlt  i  Mil   l\ 


Conii>iiny 


A  lili-r   \:.ra'"'-l  .'f'o;is,  Inp 


run'  ir;   Kfirrii  ('liithing  Storc?i.  Iiic 

Pi-t:i!l    Ii'i-nv    -hnp«,  Inc     ... 

My  Ml'  I'.  l;io      — 


Tr.t-  CustoTi 


'!np<i 


C.ittrory 


Kl";  riothin^  f"n  ,  Inc      .    , 
best  i  to.,  I:ic    

PtniTly  ^hoirs     _. -. 

MonUlilo's  

Ell.iy  Stores,  I:  C-. -. 

Nrvpit  in    \;  ;.  iri-1  Shop,  Inc 
J<iy  .-t<ir>-i,  I-:!.- 


CiiUirs  .-l.Tf-,  It  r    

Ti.ns.  \:  '.  u.-!  Rpf  ill  Stores.  Irir 


IIuNu  'ipr  *  Al'ert  MUltn*ry  Corp. 

I'.oriu  1?  Tt'lVr         - 

Ju!  lile  ^^.'-;s  I--'' 


Fflj'.i  i>  M.'-e  rur',>-    

Miniiu'ry  ~t.  r.-<      

I  o-A  ;<   K\\  irol  ^  lures.  Inc. 


r.rix>t;s  F  ishli.n  ^lores,  Inc 

V  irkfpl  !  -^hofs.  Inc. 

ijrv  I  U  isiery      

Jp  in  F"icks,  Inr 

iMvi  ;'<  -^jfuriity  Shops,  Inc. 
kill  V  KoKy  ~ti'e  Corp. 


I.CK-kctt  Sh'V  C'^  ,  Inc - 

M,;lUi>;  .■^h'»'s   -   

Crown  <i-lf  S.rvicf  Shoe  StorM,  Inc 

Ffiich.  ~hrln."  t  Urner _ 

O.-o    E    Ki'ith  Co 


C  ir'  ;!:i,i  r.ii::;N-'r  Co 

Si-i.C  I.ii::.r"T  i    o ... 

'Ih.'  -:t.inih.iii.'h    I'homi'Son  Co. 
Iloithoiio'  ^  iinmiire  Co..  In'-... 

r'.inn'T-Whitrh;::  Corp 

I.    K~h  Ktirniturf  Co... 

(i'liiiicli  Hroth.T--    

Kik'Tl  ■.   M  liiiinTV - 

K     !'     Kr)*-  SUirc-i      

N  vIIit'';.  Inr     

Miiru.il  Clofhin?  Co.,  Inc    

\  iri:i:ii.i  1 '  irt-  .-t.ires,  Corp 


Worni.--.r  li  it  Stores,  Inc 


Val-r  -  Press  Slio[s,  Inc       

M  :! bur  linger!.  Inc      

H(X)<i.;r  \I  vrke'--.  Trie      

K.  (t.  Shmr.er  A  Co  ,  Inc      - 

N'ettlt'ton  Shoi -i.  Inc    

Buckeye  Siiu«»  Co        - —  .-. 

The  Art  Pry  Cle.inlngCo 

The  \!. )■!.•!  I.iinlry  &  I">ry  Cleaning  Co. 

(hliiert  -^.'lor  ("o 

Cort  St;o«-s.  I-',c —    ... 

I<U'a'-i  Shoe.-:,   !;i'-      .. 

The  KrohnroM  -hiOe  Co. 

The    !'-,ksh  Shiw  Co    

Kpko  Shws.  hv 

Tn^yart  <h<x>s.  Inc _ .. 

.\f  ijiKi.st  .-t-r     •  >■  Corp      .    -    .    - 


Clothint  anil  furT»islitr)H 

...-«0 

, ...  .4o  ............. -..••'.- 

...  <w» 

...  do 

...   «o 

:".*»:.!.■"!"■...*   . 

...do 


NinnNr 
of 


Otiier  Pt!it*sof oi«iMtlo« 


do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do 


...do 

.— .<te 

Oo 

Shots 

Clothing  and  rumtahUiKS. 
....do 


do 

.....do — . ...... 

do 

do 

do 

ShoM 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Hardware 

.....do.... ... 

do 

Fumlturo 

do 

do 

do 

Clothing  and  lurnUhinsa. 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 


.do 


do 

■In 


Fame  I.<mii'lne)i,  Inc 

r,»e  Co      In,- 

,N,  (,['.  t  -r.,r'-^ 

II  irt  -for.'«,  \-\.      

.Sichoi.s  vCent   i\  Stores,  Inc 
Nuiin-I'ijsh  Sh(.r  Co 


'    K'ol  ■'ii;  ;  Iv 

I  ...Ao 

Show       

'     I  TV  rlnili!':^ 

...Jo 

Show 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do-. 

Dryclcanlng.. 

.do. 


ClothtnK  and  furnishing.. 
\  arWtv   


do 

8bomtor«. 


Kr'i.i  h..  ~hri;.er  \  I'mer .- .  

I  \  .ri  \   lliiiiy.  Inc.  (rnuslcaj  merchsn.ll.'W) 

;'  ■  W  urhlzi  r  (  o.  fmusical  Inrtrunients) 

H  irr    es'Ts  1' ilnt  At  Wallp«[>rr 

IC"irei?    1' 


■ho|'"*,  Inc... 


Ml.s(i'llaiie<>u.-<  slord 
....    do  .       .. 

do  

M  Istr'Ukiieous 


LfAii  Funiilure  Co - ,   Kir-ouire. 

Hl'H-h  I  );iiieriinn  Co — . '"     --. 

S     \     Meyer  Co '.■•■*<h:    .. 


H 
«*, 

10 
41 


I 


A I  w  oprmtrt  In  Vew  York,  Ohio,  Ti'tincsscc  Peuns)! .  mi  i.  \'lrrini».  \eu  Jerw 
Arkiuisui,  Illinois,  Indtiuii,  :»nd  Sorlli  C  imlini. 
»      Al*j  04  «rat«s  In  Ne*  Vork.  r<nn5>  Ivdiiia,  and  West  \u-ta;ij*. 

AK>  oi>eral«'S  in  Connecliciit,  lUrioii,  Iiidliiia.  \e*   ll:»ni|  shir.  .   M  ii:  •     \I  ,     . 

rtiUiM'lls,  Michiriui,  renn.s>  lvMiii.i.  aiii  Vuruiout. 
Al«o  oi^^nttcs  In  Iii'liiuui.  l'eni;5\  U  jjiuv,  and  West  VUginU. 
.\1«  Ofor  itis  in  MifKi'na,  tiisir?u.  lllinol.>,  Indi.in  i,  l>oUi*!    "  i   ^■'  •'  T.tmv   North 

C:»roU'u.  I'enn*ylv.uila,  SoutU  CiTulino,   r«itiui»ss««.  Vir.       i.   .ml  '>''  i-oim-in. 
Ciilfornii.   l)t«trU't  of  Coin  nt'l-i.  Illl"oi<,  .Muryliiid.  Mn  '      '!        .      'i    \cw 

J^•r^«■y.  \e*  York,  .»nd  i'pniivylvtuila. 
IS      Indlitn.'t.  Micliirin,  -ind  Trvwv 

19      Connedrut.   I'  fColiimMi,  M  MS;Mhusetts,  MicldRin,  .\"cu  J»T>»y.  Nc* 

York,  l't>nn-        .     .    »nd  VIrrUiW. 
XctitiKky    iPd  "<v  .'^i   ^  ircini  I 
II      Arkiinjnvs,    Cotorwlo.    Miamurl.    .%»•»•   Jeisvy,    Nurtli   Coioluiu.    1  iki  liio  1^:1,    ;im '. 

\  lrKini<i. 
43      llliiioi«,  Indiarwi,  North  C*roliiia.  reiuisylvania,  Tiu:ts.  West  Virguu*.  an. I  Nr.« 

Jerwv 
10      Tof 
)t|      Indi  .    .       .   .lUikv.  .S>w  Jenry,  Nortli  CiiruL.....   1  .  .;...;    .   11.   \  irrinl...   W  ,-t 

\  .  .       .    ,     :  "  Mn. 

"H      Kei.t  .      .    I.  .    i.i,  1  cni.e.v«c  an.l  W  eal  \  ir^tnla. 

2fi      .\la!  a;.....    A;.  .    .'Ktiiil  ol  loliiuil  U,  lUuiuU,  Ilidliti.  i,    K  ir  mi«,    K.-i  liu»y, 

MaryUnd    Missouri.  Oklahoma,  l'can>ylvaiiia.  1'ei.r  e-vtf ,  .uid  Teita. 
I>UUkct  of  Cutaiul  la,  Maryl.ui>l,  rennsylvaiila,  au'i  \  irglnla. 
S      Klfirl.ln.  Illinois.  M:v.«vichn  etts.  «nd  .\e*  York. 
IS      .\*-.v  York.  Inli.ini.  Kans:is,  M  iryliin.l.  Ne*  Jer>*y.  Tenn^ylvanlji,  Ttw!;  anl 

\  Irctida. 
37      Delaw.ue,  UUlrUt  of  ColumhU,  Kentucky,  Marylan.l,  N.-.v   Jei  ey.  .\e\»   V..rti. 

North  Carolina,  reunty'vanU.  rnd  South  Carolina. 
27      Connecticut,   l>lstrlct  of  Columl'l.i,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mituirsi.l  1.  T.  iniev^'    m  I 

TritM. 
3i      Coiwiet  licul.   KiUi^.      M  .      .^    i^ett-S  Michlcan,  New  York.  N    'th  Ciirolln  1.   ii.l 

Ukliilionia. 
18      IlllnoLs.  New  York,  ui.l  VS  l*...i.mii. 
lU      Coiinet.tlc(it  ;in  1  I'enn.^y Ivaiu  ». 
»      Mlchliriin. 
30     I'annsylvanla. 

l.'i      Dlstrli  t  of  Columhla,  New  York,  on-l  Vlrrlnln. 

30      Flurwla,  IlUiuils,  keiiiucky,  Maryland,  MKhlian,  New  Jersey.   ^.e.»    V..rk,    ml 
reuruylvaulu. 
Irxliana  ami  Kentucky. 
Indi;uu,  UllnoLs.  .Michl»an,  and  Wisconsin. 

I  'o, 
California,  Ma.ssa<hu3etts,  Minnesota.  New  York,  and  Tennsylvinln 
.\rkiuisas.    Ciillfurnla,    Colorado,    (leorgr.i,    Illinois,    Induuiii,    Iowa,    I.oul..<lHna, 
Ma.-isachii.'otLs.    .Musourl,    .New    York,    Oklahom.j,    I'ennay Ivaiilu,    Tenm-s-Mf, 
Texas,  and  I'tah. 
Kentucky  and  Wi?t  VIrtlnla. 
West  \  IrKtiiL-i. 
rennsylvaiua. 
Indiana. 
Do. 
Indiana.  UlinoU.  and  Wlaron«ln. 
Mu.liiK-.in  anil  Onlario.  Canada. 
Wi-st  \  ireUila. 

Illinois.  Indiana,  I.i'.t  1    M.  higan.  and  rcmisylvanla. 
KMitucky. 
New  York. 

.M-4hanui,  Kkirida,  1  •.<irf.  I  l..i;;oi.<.  Indiana,  Massadiu.sctl*.  M.ci  u.n.  M.oo.-.fi 
.Missouri.  .Nebr....  k  I  N.  *  Jerst-y.  .North  Ciirohna,  1  uLii,..";!  I  eii'i«  w\  .011.1. 
Khod*.  l.siaiid.  ■•vjl.l.'i  (  in.liiia.  Tennej.at*.  Tcx.is.  \  ir,..:  .1.  nrl  V\  i.v,iiosji 
AUlxun.1,  Aikio>..  (oi..tk.lo.  I'l'lrut  of  Coluint  1  i,  i...'i.'i:».  Iti.iiinii  I  .vn. 
Kansas.  Kei.:.ii  k  .  Uiui-^Jana.  .\hir\  l.ui.l.  .\l;i.ssacl.ii^  ".\  M  leJiiirnn.  .\1  ini'.-oit.i. 
.Mkisouri.  .\i:i^ki,  I  ikI.ii;o'.  1,  I  eiii.e-..-«'«\  .lii'l  ;  .  i:v.s. 
Illinois,  Indi. >n  1    hi    t   Mii-tM?i:' 

lielaaiu-e.    In.^:!..:     ifCohi::';.     I  .1  .i:m.    I- .'i,  I  u.  k  )  .    Mi.-\lti;'l.    M.t.^.siicl  U'-.n.^ 
MkiSouri,  .Se*  J,;  a  ,     \.'»    1      L     ". orth  CaroUua,  i'euii4>lv.i:u.i,    ui.l  \  iriin.  l 
Indiaji.i. 

Illinoi.'i,  Iowa,  .Mi(!  i^iii.  svutxii.sn.  and  rennsylvani:i. 
All  SUt*".*. 
.MlciiiKan. 
Kentucky 

Kentucky  an.l  iniin.a. 
In.ll;vn:i 
MicliiKan. 
In'llnna 

.MIcbiiian  and  IPinots 
Indiana  IT'.'!  \i-a   \ork. 
In.tiarin.  Mi.  hi   .in.  and  .New  York. 
Ketit  1'  »      I     !  \\    -I  \  iririiila. 
.\rl'ona. 'California,    Florhla,   nilnols,  Tn'tlrtns,   Maasnchtisett'     Mi  hicv     \>v 

York.  I'mns>lvanla,  Texas,  and  W  i.si  onsin. 
Indiana.  Kriitiick>  .  and  renns>  I.  aiiia. 
Califon  i  I.  Mh  hi'-an,  and  Texas. 
Indiana  anil  Kmlinky 

I>o 
reTins\  1 .  1:  .  1 

.\lal  aina,  .\r.  .  .,  '  il.i'..n  1  Clorado,  Conr..'  t'.ciif.  F'nrida.  Ceorvla.  Illhiol", 
Indiana,  K.ln..^».^,  kenl-iik  ■•  ,  ;  ..  :Lsiai\«.  Mahir.  M  i.';.  !  i::  1.  Ma.«ju  hU-VtU,  .Mu  li. 
iKan,  .Nliniuaoln,  \1  u*Ui.si|  ;ii  NT,«-^,:ri,  \f.int-ana.  Nrhraska,  .New  llaiTijishlre. 
.Ncw'jersey,  "  ■  *  \'..\Uit.  "..  *  >  .r.  ,  '^.'.  rth  C  ir.i'i-  i.  nk'.  iliouia,  Uliode  Islali't, 
''.  .t'.  Cart.iina  !  eunejiwe,  1  •  1  i.-  \  '.'.-;•;  i.  W.-.;!  \'!ri.i!;',.i,  an.l  WlscoitfUi. 
M  ^      .   '.'iSt'tts,  C.l^     nil  1,   '■■  1:  !  .  ^.  '  >,    c    !  I ■.:,:. ^:.'.    a;  1  a. 

1  '^.a.  llllnob,  l:.auii..i,  .ii.  '.  N.  •*    V  .rk 

lllin.iK,  Nllclilgan.  .New  York,  and  I'cnnsjl'.  ii.la 
Kentucky. 


31 
38 
1: 
14 


0 

0 

12 

W 

7 

II 

?J 

5 

14 

5 

f, 

40 


42 


43 

38 

10 
47 
45 

A 
10 
IK 

8 
32 
II 
20 

« 
20 
10 
10 

22 

0 

6 

8 

10 

23 


17 
11 

e 

11 
18 


Ulstrltt  of  Colutn'     ..    I,;in,  -       ,    nr.Ii,    Mi' 
sylvanla,  aiul  Virjcuiia. 

w.-  \  •<:■.:■    . 

^  ^^rrm^r^    V  ^^.^  t^m/i    v^  (r^t^^n    arvd  I'ennitTlTnfibi. 

i  ...;..,,....;.., I,  .\,  A   "i.^rk.  .\!ar>  I.ui.!,  ;u.  1  \s'i.-.>t  \  TRinla. 


,   Marsland,  OeiKgla,  reiin- 


1961 


■  1 
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St'ilt  }iy  Stall  list  of  sofur  retttil  chains  with  5  to  50  estohlislinK  fits  in  2  or  inm  i  Stut'  s  [i-ou  ml  liy  .1  ;irrf-KHrhin  suhstitntr)      CoiitiiUKHl 

OHIO -Continue'! 


Company 


I  hi    Hiirr  Co 

M    II.  Fi.shiuau  Co,  Inc 

h,  ,ni.inl  .'*  $1  Slore,^ 

H  ilTnri  ■.-  .'.<-$l  Store:*,  Inc        .    . 
w     K     I  hoiiiiu'  5<  $1  Stores,  Inc 

M, Cord  .'><-$l  Stores    ..  ... 

I'liil^  .'.*  $1  Stores,  Inc        

ItiK  Hear  Stores  Co  — 

K.inity  Dairy  Stores,  Inc 

i;\an    (iriKvry  Co   

\li  Alil-iiler  Dairy  FarTn.s,  Inr  .  . 

(  eiiniry  Food  Market?  Co 

Hart  Stores.  Inc 

I'l  nn.shire  (  lothei,  Inc 

Fa.-hlon  Hosiery  Store',  Inc 

Mu  Duhter,  Inc 

Hi.rlo  Co.,  Inc - 

Arians  IK  partnicnt  Stores,  Inc 

ll..>re  Da\  IS  Drug  Co   

Millir  Mro?    Wallpai^r  Co 

Majestic  Taint  Centers,  Inc 

I.K-  O    Frank  Co 

Teik  Drug  Stores,  Inc 

I  he  .\luir  Drut;  Co        .      .- 

Millon  F.  Krels  DriiK'  Stores 

Mlrhaels  A  .Mann.  Inc 

J.iri.l.rs  

\|it  ih.iiiis  Mros         ^ 

I  :..    I'miti  Co  ,  Inr i 

M  \   \l  iirrnity  Shop.  Inc   


Catepory 


Variety   . 

...do 

...do..    .- 

...do 

.   ..do - 

...do 

....do .       

Food 

I do 

I do 

I do   

! do 

Drugs 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

....do 

Discount  stores 

....do.. 


Numl>«r  I 
of  stores  i 


Other  States  ...'operation 


N.  w    Hanipsliire,    New   Jersey, 


do 

Drugstores... 
Miscellaneous 
do 


do. 

Drucstores 

I''ldo!Ii;""'"""]"!!! 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do... 

....do 

do 

do  .      ..  - . 


I  ,.  k  -^li  \.  n^  Clotln~     

I  111  I  iirl's  Shops  ....-- 
I  I. ill'. I  Shirt  Dl'-lrihiitor^,  Ilir 
\^  iiikilnian  llros  ,  Inc  .. .. 
\\  .  h-ter  <'loth(.s  Ini         


\    ill"  Hosiery  StoM-.  Ini       ..  ... 

~i.  \.  ns  Candy  Kit.  Ill  lis,  Ini       .    ... 

K  iriiis  Hake  Shops.  Inr        

-I  iii'lar.!  Auto  A  H.i.lio  Supply  Co 

11     ,<.   W    Auto  AixesM.rie.>  ( 'o 

I  l.-iiinonk:  A  Flower  

■  .    Ahel  Cori. 


I.e..- Inr  . j... 

F.iuitaMe  MiUinerv     1 

Checker  Store..-  J.    . 


do  .     ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Candy  stores. 

Hakery  stores 

Auto  supply 
do 

...do 

do 


...do 

Clothing  and  furnishings 
.\uto  supply 


4)1 


i:; 
:<o 
in 
h 
IH 
32 

r 

C, 

II 

t\ 

i; 

Hi 
If) 
IH 

28 
."i 
10 
10 
12 


h 
3'.( 
42 
19 

2:j 

12 

i:-; 
11 


is 
■In 


I    In.li;il   .1 

i    \.A     ^'.)lk.     Drlaw.iir,     Malli.'.     Ma-^sachiM  11- 
i'.  ioi-\  l\  .iiua.  V'lTiiionl.  an'l  \'ii^iiiia. 

M  i.'lii'-'.in  an.l  In.haiia. 

Iii'iii.'ia.  lliinoi-.  ami  .Michigan. 
I   1  'I'hana   iii.i  .M  uliifari. 
I    lii.tiaii,. 
I>  . 

\\  I'-r  XirL'inia. 

In.lian.i. 

Wi'st  Xirt'inia. 

I'ennsx  Ivaiiiu, 
I )."., 
;   Kentucky  ami  In. liana. 

rennsylvania. 
I   I'emisylvaiiia  and  West  Virginia. 
I   .Ma.ssachusetts.  .New  Jersey,  -Neu  Vork.  and  N'erniont, 
I   Kentucky. 

Connecticut,  Kenliicky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  New  York, 

^\'|■st  Virginia. 

Kentucky. 

\\  est  \'irpinia. 

Indiana. 

.Michigan. 

.Michigan,  \\isioiisiii,  iin.i  Iji.Jiana.  i 

California. 

Illinois,  In.ihina,  Kentucky,  ami  Mirhipan. 

.Michigan  and  Wiscon.sin. 

Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 

.New  'i'ork  and  I'ennsylvania. 

Connecticut,  New  York,  rcnnsylvania,  ^\'l'^t  Virpinla,  find  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
Cana.ia. 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Minnesota, 

Illinois,  -Michigan,  and  New  Yoik. 

Flori.ta,  Michigan,  and  New  York. 

Michigan. 

District  of  Coluinhin,  Indiana,  KentU'ky.  Maiyrind.  New  .Tersey,  North  Caro- 
lina. Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

.\las.sachuselts  and  rennsylvaiija. 

Illinoi.s  and  Indiana. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

.Michigan. 

West  Virginia. 

District  of  Coluinhia.  Iowa,  lM.li:.n;i.  M:ir\hiii.l.  Micliigaii.  Teiins>!\  tinia.  Texas, 
and  West  \'lrgiiiia. 

Kentui  ky. 

Illinois,  I II. liana.  Iowa,  Kenliickv ,  Michigan,  and  \\isconsin. 

Kentucky. 


OKLAHOMA 


I   ,.iiie  Ar.len,  Ini .-    :   Clothing 


M..oTal.|o>  

(     n-oli.lated  Keiail  Stores,  Inc 


i  ....I'l  Slioj.s.  Ini       - 

1  i\vi-   \  pixirel  Siiire>.  Inc... 


M.  11. 111. I  f-hoe  Co 
( .e.      K    Keith  Co 


U  111    Cameron  <V  Co 

I    .re>    I.iimher  Co . 

;  e  1 1. .me-  I.iiinher  .<  Su|iply  Cu. 
^    ig'riia  D.ire  .'~tore-.  Cor|i 


...J 


Weis.s  Hio-    Stores,  Inc 

I'l  \  ton-.M  arcus  Co. .  _.    

I  .hhIIowii  SuiK'niiarki'ts,  Inc 

\iltlclon  Shops,  Inc 

I   iiiiily  Shoe  Stores .., 

\^  ilmar,  Inc   .    .4 

-  A   y  Clothiers... .; 

It.  Ill  ley's.  Inc  - , 

.\ii!i?i  Hush  Shoe  Co 1 


\.  «  Ion  T<  well  y  Co 

I  iirki  It  s  Footl  Stoics 

I  >iike  A  ,\yres.  Inc 

M     K    Mow.s  Co  ,  Inc 

I    i-ilaiiil  .VCent  $1  Stores . 

1  11  <l  U  olfemuuin,  Inc 

H    A   I    Drug  Co.   

rill    .M.itlock  Stores 

skaggs  Diug  Center,  Inc 

1   .ikir's  Food  Stores,  Inc 

M  .iritt  (Irocery  Co..   

I  .iigwcar  I'aint  A  \  arnlsh  Works 

'    11  IK  t  City,  Inc 

K  .1/  Drug  Co 

'  ■    ^wi  Drug  Co 


Clotlilug  and  funiLshings. 
do 


.   .do. 
...do. 

shoos.. 

...do. 


Hardware 

....do 

do... 

Clothing  and  furuLshings 


do.. 

...do 

Food  supply..   

Shoes 

do 

F  umi  lure 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

do 

Shoe  store. 


Jewelry.. - 

Food 

Variety 

do 

do 

Food 

Drugstore. 
Variety. . . 
Drugstore. 


Food 

do.. 

Misoellaneoas. 
do. 


11 

■ju 

1!' 

.'vS 
II 


19 
14 

2.1 

4.") 

22 

8 

9 

6 

23 


8 
11 

48 
32 
9 
9 
.■■) 
6 
28 

14 

9 

7 

6 

42 

44 


.Arizona,  California,  Coloraiio,  Kentucky,  Massaehusett,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Te.xas, 
«  rtah,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Michigan. 

Arkansas,  Colorado,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,   North  Carolina,   Ohio,  and  Virginia, 
.fiahania,  Arkansas,  District  of  C^iluinhia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 

Maryland,  Missouri,  Ohio,  I'ennsylvani.a,  Tennessee,  and  Texas, 
Nebraska,  Kan.sas,  South  Dakota. 
Connecticut,  Kansas.  Massachuselis,  Michigan 

Ohio. 
\labania,  .\rkansas.  Indiana,  Iowa,  l.-.ui-iana. 
Mississippi. 

'  "      '•  Illinois. 

.    I'enii 


.  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and 
Mulligan,  Mis.souri,  'I'exas,  Wis- 


consin, an 
.\rkansas.  California.  Color; 

chusetl-,    Mis-..uri,    New 

I  iHh. 
Texas. 

Do. 
Kan.sas. 
.\labani.i.  Florida,   (ieorgia 


fiei 

..rk, 


.rgia. 

<>!l!, 


In.iiaim,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Massa- 
>l\,ini:i.    Tennessee.   Texas.    an<l 


lllin. 


in 


iaiia,  Mru-sachusetis.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, .Mi.--souri,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsj  Ivaiiia, 
Hliode  Island,  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas,  N'lrginia,  and  Wisconsin 

.\labaiua,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Louisiana,   Mi--!ssiii|ii,   Tennessee,  and  Tixa-. 

Kans.as,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Kansas  and  Missouri. 

All  States. 

Arkan.sas  and  Texas. 

.Arizona,  New  York,  .North  Caiolina,  an.i  l'inn-.\  Iv.iiiia. 

Arkansas  and  Texas. 

Texivs. 

.Mahaina,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Indiana,    Kansa,s,    Kentucky,    Louisiana,    Maine,    Marylanc 


(icorgia,  Illinois, 
.Ma.ssacliusetts, 


Montana,  Nebraska,  Xew  Hami>- 
R  ^ 

Wisconsin. 


Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mi.s.souii,  Mo 

shire,  Xew  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  RluKie  Island 
South  Carolins,'Tennessee,  Tex.as,  \'irginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Missouri,  .\rkansas.  and  Io\va. 
Texas. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Missouri. 

Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
California,      Colorado,     and     Kansas. 
\ri7.ona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Louisiana.  Montana.  Nevada.  New  >rexlco,  Texas,  aod 

n^ih. 

Texas. 

Do. 
Missouri  and  Texas. 
Arkansas. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  TennessM. 
Kansas  and  Missouri. 
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StuU  '"J  Stilt'-  list  of  some  retail  chuirn  u  .f':   '  !o  ""  .--rr''';  s'l"  '-nN  I'l  ?  "•  •■    ■■■   S'ltfs  {eovrr.d  ',  v    1  v''''-   ^''''"'i'"  ^u'lititutf        ('out  iiiiicii 

OKr.AHiiNlV    Continual 


Conip«ny 


* 


Category 


11  irri.-s<m  .Sho*"*.   Inc Shors 

V  .iii::.e  .>ti(»'  I)i.stnt>utors do. 

11"^  irt  -^hoe  <  "o      ._ 

(   :: :!<•■'.  Sh'H'  Stun*^  Co 

.-u  •••!' r'.. if  Shops,  IiK'     .    - 


H.vir'l  A  I  ri>r.-;!i.,in,  Inc 

Kor!«lii;.i  -i 

M  irkson  Uros.  liu-   __ 

H.it.  (M'k  Mriis  .  \uto  Supply  Co 

\1  i.iiii:  --  lif-i  (  (1  _ 

B'Tnur  ■; 

SdiiUktii  ^iii'iily.  Iiic_ 

\V  cjr:i:sir  II  it  srorct,  Inc 


do 

do 

Clothing  111''  f'ln  isM!u-- 

....do 

do 

.....lo 


of  Stores 


'i!.m  .-^lIe^    '  '!■«  itiiia 


Auto  supply. 

.to 

Clothiiur  ill'! 

\>jt.>  <ii:  [.ly  

<  "Int  '  iv;    \:  i\  fu:  Tllstllnft.. 


■ir'KS'll!!^' 


1 1 


41 

IT 
II 
1» 

ft 

4'J 


K  V  -  w    inil  Texas 

K  lii.sjus. 

>    iioiu*.    Colorii'l'i.    1  l.i; 

1  ittki'l.i.    IVx;k».  I   tafi    »i 


P.-,li 


W   \ 


ii)*<».  Missouri.  K  i-«  . 
Missuun. 
CiUlforma,  Arlioi'  i.  ' 

Mi<i  'Icxus. 
Trxua 

Kansus  and  Misnutiri 
Illinois,  InUluim,  lo*n. 
Ark  ins.15 
Al.i'   .      ,      \    »  .    -  ,-     ' 

K.i:.--i_i.      K    lilUiK>, 

Dfsul.i.  Missouri,  Ni 


N, 


Km. 


•  lift  . 

1  /<  M  U  -  . 


.r>  .1 


\| 


f   Ciiluii.t 


M,u«:u;UujielU,  New  York, 


>ryl,i.     Iiiiluiiiik,    Ii>vsa. 

'.  ;^,    Mi.liisari,    J^lui- 


T'-inrit-    K.-'iiTi,  Inr 


OREGON' 


N  ifiTuii  Sh.H-  ''"  .  I. til. 
K  <•  Br'W    >l':f  ^.  Inc.    . 


t  Coal  Co 


Clotblnit. 


Shoea. 


11  .r-i.-  l.ur. 

Zukur  *  -    -- 

II  Tin  in'-i  M'TiH  Stcircs 
\\  II  K.:.i;  C.i  .  .... 
S-TU-toii  S>  ()[«,  Inc..  - 

W  lll[)lH»T-<,    I  III' 

SluTrii.in  Clay    A  Co -  !o 

RoKcr-^  J'>».-lry  Co  ,  Inc .-    '   Jewflry 


1  (.ir-lwnro 

ciothliiK  AH'!  fiirTil«*iinir< 

I  ...ito 

1 do _ 

V^rlptr        

'    S'-in-s  

'    \f  l^r^ltnni'flaS . .. 


W.Msf.'l.l^,  [lie    . 

l^'.tl     I"  .stnr-s 

dn-Kcin  ['iKifly  Wigifly  Co 

.^iit'r;  in   !•'  h»1  -^torrs     

I'  ly   \    -'.i .  ■•  1  iniL'-.  Inc    -.. 

/..H'l'-i  I  T'l^  -;'.iri'>      _ 

N'i)r'Lslr'»ri:'-c,  Inc  

P-fsTrvnttvp  I'-ilTit  Co 

The  11a:  1  ir'n;  ("n      .    

C.'nr-W  1^'  I  irui;  stores 

r»y  I.<'<s  ~t()f>'s 

C'>rirnr<.  Inc 

Mcji.Vrho<Kl  M^u^rully  Shopfi,  Inc. 

UnK,'  ,,f  \;p.c,  [:ic     

H  irtflvi'l  ~r  If  ~,  Inc 

Murru*s.\ut  fluuse  Corp 

M     \ifx;iiiil<-r,  Inc        


'!o 
Kno-1        

Dra|ptor« 

Shoe  «tor« 

Mlscell  inpous 

Orn^-t  .r.>     

lu  

OrMS 

Clotnln(  and  (umiahlnfB. 

...do 

Caody  stares... 


4« 

9 

1« 

6 

U 

30 

«.^ 

s 

23 
K 

12 

ai 

32 
IS 

r.' 

0 

w 

8 
31 

S 
IH 
II 
21 
34 
4i 

J 

K 


Artinm,    CiiliffvrTt'^     Colorn'l-     Kintiirkv      N(a<wart;iiji>tt.«.    Xtlrhlran.    Nfvada, 
Arl/'>r>H.   (    n^i-r  n    i      iU  \   V  .  v  r*  !  i 


a;i-!   k^  ^  ■.Hi.'«; 
I<lalH> 

New  Y'w .    '    . 
Wa>i   i.i"  •' 


.■r*l-     1 


m  !   'A 


\1. 


'!  I.    li'iaii.   W.gililnrUin. 


Ma 

V  ; 
A  1 


^I'-oi -iii.i,  a;;  1  '   tall. 

if<  '[I  rtnil  i'lililurnla. 


*     Wi 


CaJi'T' 

<■■  il     '      .    :    .        ,    .  vv  ^  ■  '-  .-'on. 

A  «.-•■    ovn.n 

1-'.. 
Wa-^htnetoo  an-l  Idaho. 
W'axhti  Aun. 

IM 
Call(>>r!>lH  AM-l  \V   ^        .'in 
\VaKli>n)i(<Mi. 
Calitornii 
WaKiiinrtod 

CaJlfcTnln.  M«h<\    i.    1  w  i,t,iniftun. 

ral<irail'>.  Maljo,  Mxa.ini    Cikh,  WadrtogUB,  >u>J  ^V  >uuilii(. 
Caltfornui. 

r;vllfc>rnl«,  .\rliona,  Tvxas.  Colorado,  MIrhtcan,  I'tah,  Missouri,  and  rrnnsylviiiila. 
Callfbrnlit,  Ariirma.  New  J>tn«->.  Ni-»   York.  Waslilngtoii,  and  liawiih. 
Calllornla  and  llah. 
Idaho. 


PEN.VSVI.VAVIA 


Ar'.cnc  .^'.oj..-;,  Ir.c_ 

.Adeline  \pi'-in«l  shops.  Inc. 


Onrriont  Co  ,  Tnr 

Kc:  i.l  l.'iin^  .^'  iii>s,  Inc 

Puritan  Ke-ler^l  Ciothlnn  Stores,  Inc. 


Polly  Perrey  Ptorp<,  Inc. 


I,  it. el  V  .nth,  '"eiil^rs 

My  Shop.  Itic         .- -. 

Cr  in«i -M  lyos  Clothes,  Inc 

Th.-  Cisf  ,r:;  -.h-i  s   


(I  [•  '1    (■'..,:':■■» 

T-i.;  A;.[..ir''.  'hri^y . 

Rceer  fC'ti',  Inc 
Hcst  dt  ( "o  ,  Inc 

Kllay  Stores.  Inr   . . . 
KNtinor  Shops,  Inc 
I<  io  Frocks,  Irv. 


Ki; 


■y 


't.'i. 


I.iT' mi.-;  -^n);irt  -hop,?,  Inc , 

r  irk ''i-lil  Shop<    Inc.    

Jr  ,,-   ^••.,ck~.  Inc 

(  ciriso,;..  It. '!  1{.  f  III  .'^tores.  Inc 

C'li'.  ■,.-,  ~tori-^.  Itit    .. 

Joy  Stores,  Inr  

Joanly  'ho;iS,  I.nc  

N.rM  i.n  .\iipar.  ;  Shop,  Inc 

I.r.  l,.~t,'cct '^    Inr  

lliNt  1  !t.T  .<L  A,'.«Tt  Ml]lin*ry  Corp. 

Julillo'  ,-hop-J,  Inc    ._    

h.'l.swiy  Sr.i*.  Cnrp 

'I  In-  I  •'•T,.(n.|  Sh.i[is,  Inc. 

Ii'in.;!-.'  ,-:i,,irt  L  i.jthcs.  Inc 


Clothm.'  md  fllrTlL.^h)n^^ 
....do 


.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do. 


Clotlitec. 


do 

OotbtnET  lin'l  fniTT^^htof 

do 

do 

CloChinf 

do 

Clothing  and  fumi-h  I nfs    ' 

do 

do 


do 

do 

-...do 

do 

do 

do. 

...do 

Shoes 


8 
49 

9 

20 
4<. 

20 

ae 

40 
41 

40 

20 

34 


13 
19 

43 

40 
10 
41 

16 

10 


Cloililni;  an.!  furnLshlnRS 
(io - 


.'<t 


N'ew  York.  Ohio,  and  Wwt  Vtrvint*. 

N'ew  York.  Ohio,  \  ,i.  uil.i,  \'.-.«  :,^!-^■,     KiV^^^k-^.  i:'..iiulj,  Indiana,  North  C.iroMna. 

an.l   l>iini-ss«>«" 
'I'l'iiriiut,  IllUH'i.-.,  .\!»iyljii.  1,  Mm     ,.  .n     M  ..-wm.,,.!  ,    \.i  Ji'.-.n*;,  iinl  Ne«r  York 
.1,1  >hio,  and  W  i-sl  \  irvui    i 

.rui.>.(ic<it.  IttllMiL*.  I  ndttUM,  Np.«    M.i.np.^.  .if,  Ma.nr,  .Ma.v.u  hnv«-tt.s.  MkLiitiii), 

aii.i  Vermont. 
Connwtlciit 
F!ofi-i-«    i.r^.n'i.i     \I  i«s:ii 'mi-.  It  V   *-'••*    Ii..ii.|.,sJ,lic.  N'fw    ■^■ork,   North  CiroUna. 

.S#>.  ( I  ; ,   I     kf . ..  H  I  I      ». '  .    '^  1'  h  if  1 1  1 

Alahamn.  CKonrIa,  llllii<'i«    In  tiiti^,  lA>iiiM,tiiii,  Ne*  jfr-^-v    '-orth  ('.in.liiia,  Oluo, 

South  Cuolinii.    let  ■..     ..     \  itiwiLi.  un.|  W  ix-on-.n 
Delaware.  Ci,M)ri.m,  li;-  :    l.mu.  New  York.  .North  CiUuUna,  .South  Ciuolina, 

Tennenaee,  V'inrUita.  an     '■^  i--.t  \  ireinia. 
Callfomtft.  Id>lrt<t  o(  (  olurnl.iii.  UltnoUi.  .Maryhmd    Mi.  l.itiii,  \Ilnnc5<.lji.  N.  \« 

Jecwy.  .New  York,  and  Ohio, 
AlaJwtnirt,  Ariiro«iM    i'.»l:foml.n    l-lort.!!    'iorvu    Ioi;.>i..i,i    .\I^r\i«nd    M  lsj.is.vipi.i. 

North  Ci»roJlim     -.j.:hi     l,     .Uii     i.m.---..       i  .  \  i.-    \,tkii...t    luul   \Vest\irrinl« 
Dfcstrirt    of    Ci.lnin!..!       M.r\lin.|       ,M  i^-.e  n.j -.  i  : -,     .\1  i.  n  »■.,,.,     .M  inni -j'tH,     ;in<l 

N-w   V.rlc 

C.jiir..  •  • ..  m    \:  1-- 1.  I.  (^•••U'i.  arxl  Nev*   >   .ri. 

Comh-clinjt,   iMstri't  o(  ColuDihta,   .\1  i-.i. '.)•-;:  ■     .\I  ..  n.^-.m.   New   Jers«"     New 

York,  Ohio,  and  \  iririnia. 
Illinois,  Indiana.  .North  Carolina.  Olii...    !  ■  v.i~,  W  . -(  V  .r^a.;  ..  ^n.!  \.w   J.  r-.  \ 
.Alabam.-).  (leorgui.  Missbwippi,  .Noith  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  m!  \  ir^u  1 1 
New  Jersey,  and  Nc«   \'.>rk. 
Conne<-ti(iit,    l)i-t-     I    n'   Colimd-ia,    N ,  %»    "i    tk     \I  i-s- .    I  n-j'tt":     M  isjumrl     N.w 

J^si-v,  an'l  hh.-(.    i   .  in  I 
\Ifw*<M'-n'i-»t '  -     '.'A    ^■^^•  \      m  )  \.-v*    "iiiik 
COF».»«*''*  !.  '1'    in  !   '  »   1  ■•■ 
t-h." 
K  u'.i"'S      Arkiri-T-      I'l^ir-t    i.'   1   ..iiini'.H     I. ■■     li..ii.<n«,    j^Hivne.    KcniTicky, 

.M 'tr  V .  .TT'i      Vl.**«'.ir?     iifn.i,   '  »k  .-inon.  n.     i  *-.i  im-^^h-,  ttntl    I  r  ^Mi 
;.,  .»».» .!■  h  \      iii.f.t      I.n     .••v-c*v    i,nn    V^  .-.f    \if».'int.t 
:  niMunn     c^iii.i.k.      N..»    J.I   .\     N.<ii.   I   ..r...ii..i     (Him.    VirnlnU,   Wefrt   X'irt'iiiia. 

a         '^  .,Muii.-;i. 
■', .'»    ■)  ork,  .Nort  h  1    ifn'"!    'in.|  ~.miI  n  I   moi .nn 
'  .  h  >o 

.ifKM-     N»-w    i.-r^ev    N.-w  ^'..lit    HM'l   'kV^-.i   \  iririnla. 
^V  iir*foi»f  loi.     i»t         Mir>ii'i.l     1  Mtio.  ai..l   V  .rtfwioi 

\pw    'lord.    liHiiniii     KHI1S.1S     .VI  .ir  v  tiii.l ,    ,Ne*   Jer>ey.   Ohio.   T«-»a«,  and  Virginia. 
i  I'-iawitre.    l>i.»irK(   m   r<,liiini.iii.    K.^iilii<ky,    Mu-yituxl,   Nt*v»   Jersey.  New   York. 

-North  Carolina,  Ohio,  a;.;   ^••'i!'    i    iriil.n.i 
M  iryliind.  New  Jersey,  an.!   U    -t  \  irint;  i 
I  liiiiornia.  .New  ^'ork,   I'.  >  w-,  i  '  i.'.,  <in  I  U  i  !iint;t.in. 


1 


mm 
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^tdtr  hy  Stnie  hitt  of  some  rfiaH  ekainti  wUh  S  io  SO  estfAUihrnenLs  in  '^  or  more  Stntrx  (rorrrrt)  !>>/  Ai/rrs-Kitrhin  .'^>//<.v^'^^^)      Conthiufd 

PKNN6YLVAM.V     C(Kitinued 


Company 


Category 


I   .si  A  IUIk  Sho«>  Corp 
.Morion'-  Shot-  ,siorc"<,  Im 


If.    I.  h,  Shrlnrr  A  Vrner 
<'..  ..    1      Killh  Co 


Shoee.. 
do 


<lo 

do 


Numlier 

of  stores 


i: 
II 


Other  St  ite^  i.'ni.e.r:\tioil 


I     \: ;,'..  r  S. linns 

K. : '  >    K(  My  Shot'  Corp 


.lo 
do 


I  lie  Stamhiuifh-Thomjieon  Co 

W  !nppl.'  Hi..-  ,  Inc  

\  Hum;  I  1 1,111'  Slor>-^  ( '..rp 


Hardware 

do       

Clolhin;  an.l  furnishitufs 


>\lil.ur  K. 


-V,  In. 


.<lo 


\\  illl-ini.<  K.  t,,il  ,-loi.  .;,  Inc 

F     I'    Kr»'  Slons 

Ilni  hlcr  M  irli  I"  .  ..   

y    <i    Sliiniiir  .V    Co  ,  Inc ._. 

'I  hrift  siKie  Stores,  Ir>o _ 

1  I    OM-    ^hl«'    (  'o    ,    Illl- 

V.fn    I  II    CiN-n  A  Son. 

I  .  Ihk  Ilros  ,  Inc   ._ .. 

H'MWii'i  HiKit  Sli(.i>s.  Inc 

I     -nno'i  I'n  ,  Inc  ...    .    

N  iii.inil  ('lc:ininp  F.ntcri.rivs.  Inc 

N.trlrfon  '•"hops.  Inr  ..    .._... 

1    .mi   l.nt.Ur  Center 

I     H     \    Hi  ~.  iver  Co 

.M.i^:!ki-l  service  Corp 

F;iine  I.  .nn-li ;.  ■;.  Ini'       . 

I  iltni:in  '   I.  .» I  1.  I- .-lor.-   

'r  .ppiti  -,  In.  

Jii\    lti.\   ('..  ,  Inc 1. 

S.\     Ni.  .\.  I  Co       L 

H;i\   s  le»(  '.rr  .st.irir< X-..- . 

Ti..     W  :,;.:/.  I   Cn  

-nnn\   Siirpifis  .\prii.  y       . 

I.onirs  'loy  ^tK)l««,  In.    ..  

Hitr  Crimern  ( '.  rilers 

W  .  ,n,  ,•     In.  

(    i-iro  (  fin \rrti hie  Corp 

I.iid.niiin   Fiirnitnre  Co  .  In.' 

Ni.  h..i-  :.  I',  nt  tl  Slon  -,  Illl    ...... 

I  •,  ..  h  I  1  in.  tn.m  Co 

\\   liii  r-.li.rll' urinliiri'  Co.,  Inc      

-n|.<'r   - h. N    "-lort"*   .....    .. 

.\ilirl  .-.Ik*'  lo 


' <l0... ---- 

I do 

I  Koo<l  snpiJy.-- 

' do 

I  Siioes 

I do 

I do - 

....do 

...do -..  

....do 

Drycleftninp 

Shoes,. 

Furniture 

do 

Drycleaninp 

...do  .    .     .. 

Jewelry. 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

Miscellaneous  St o^('^  iniii- 
Kioki  instrunx  nts). 

MiseoUiuieoas  .store;*. 

MiscrUaneou.s 

do.. 

FuTKiture .  . 

do .  

do 

VurMy 

Furniture 

do 

Shoes 

do.   


(   ii.irle-  .siiMc-*  (  i>  .  Inc 
ToliiiiN  .VOul  $1   SUwes. 
\l     II    h  i.shin:in  Co..  Inc. 


1'     K     I'ruiU  St.wes .. 

J    <■     Ki'lvi  Sloies     .. 

N  .|ioii:d   .M  ,ti  kel  I  <» 

I    .  nlii'\    1.  i«o.|    \1  Ilk.  1.-  Co 

I      1        I  h..n,  1-.  Inc 

I  n.    \|..tn.':in  Slfirc-      

1^1.  i.ilv   .Mijrkcts,  liie 

I',  nil  It..  '  ('..  

I  ii-ioui  I    I  1  Cll\  .    

\I.'  \  Pt-l.  r  l>  iiry  I-  .iiiiis.  Inc    .  . 

•|  h.'  1  .i.,[it  .M.iiki'ls 

Mori  I-    \li..n  ,^   Co  

f.  n-li|..    CloPies,  In. .         

\\  ir.l  <V  \S  ;ir.l,  Ine  .. 

I    111  I  l.oln  II,  Inc 

l;  .,  kow  •r    Hros  ,  In.' 

l,M.r>  .Milluu'ry  <\  .-|K.i  is»e;ir 

I    1-1, n. II  llo-lcry  Slorc>,  Inc. 

\  1  iTii-  Clolhi-i,  Inc         , 

I  1  iin.  i  Ki' 117 III  Ap[.ari  1 .  - 

I    i,'iii.ii-  M  ii  I  slmiis       .    

•  lol.lcn  I  >Tii»  n  HfWery  .-hol>s 

I'l  iilip-lnri.'  iir.>.'cr\  ('.. 

K  nil.-  -ii|H'i  ni  irk.'l-,  Inc  

H    J    II. .>  :.\  111  Cent  Sior.-,  Inc 

, '..>  r.    (  ',.|  p  .  

liein,  Inc 

\lir:if'l.'  \1  III- 

1  wo  ((ins  From  ll:iriis<)n 

\l  i,-tci,-.  In.  

|.i\i.r\liil.s,lnc 

ll.irtriiin  City.  C  S   \  

\t! miii    \ppli;inct'  Co..  Ine 

lliiiii,'<l><Tr>s.  Inr  

I  I. 'III. in. 1  'Ic  l',iMs,  Itic       


Variety. 

do. 

do 


I'l  te  M(H)re  .^pi>li(';itK«  Certi-r 

I'  iiiniren  A  liaiey.  Inc.   

\l  A  II  SjKirtliiu  (J<K).l8  Co 

-  iiniii'l  Sell  11  It 7.  A  Co 

Allied  Ho(it>iee 

Vnilsr   Tile  Discount  Houses 
H.ii  Ton  W;ill[*per  Co.,  lac... 

M    Hntcn  A  Sons 

Cniii  r's  I';iliit  Stores 

.-lie.  Cm  I'rice  Stores.  Inc 


....do 

...do .- 

Food 

....do 

...do   

....do. 

....do     

....do 

...do 

...do 

.   .  do ._ 

Clothing  and  ftiinishiujis 

do 

..do. 

-do 

..do 

...do 

-do 

..do 

I do. 

I   ...  do 

•     ...rio.. 

!   Food..      

I       ..do. 

\':iriety ..     

I)is(S)unt  

do 

do. 

do.    

...do.    

do 

..do. 

Misewllaneous 

Slioe 

-Vliseelliuieous 

do 

do... - 

do- 

do.. 

do 

do... -- 

do... 

do..- 

do 

Drugs 


I  I 
,!'■ 


4,". 

111 


y 

is 
'l.'l 

l.T 

!t 
6 

1  1 
is 


in 
111 
IJ 
1( 

:;j 
.■|.' 
i: 


4(1 

:<:( 
1 1  : 
(.' 
Ji 

So 

II  ' 

is 
IN    j 

IT  I 

S    I 

,»-   ! 
1,'.  ! 
:ij 
11. 

■J  4 

III  ' 
\i 

1.'   1 

111 

II    ' 

~    I 
7   I 

17  i 
10  I 
]-• 

i:i  ' 


111 

1! 


19 
11 
'.0 


llliiioi-  iiii.l  N"i"A'  '^'ort. 

Coniii '  llrut,     l)clii«  iirc.     i".'.>r.'    ,     l..ini-i,in  i,     M  ,  'a.  lin-;(  :  t,-,     M  i.  lii;':.|i.     N.'.v 

lhim|ishire.   New   York,   .North  C.uoljiiii,   Ulio<le   Island,  Te'iti.s.  Vernioii',  !iii>l 

\  iivinia. 
( 'alifoniia,  \1a.--.s;n'liiiNctts.  Minn,  sol  i,  N.-a   'S'oik,an<l  Ohio. 
\ikaii,-as,  C.illforiiia.  Colorn.lo.  I  icor;;!,..  liliimi.-,  lii.lv..iui,,  lii'Jia,  lx)ni-i,in,i,  \Ia--a- 

1  iui.si'll,-,  \li.s,s<.mi,  ,N"ew  "I'ork,  OIimi,  OkUihoiiiii,  'I  <  niU'.s,s*  e.  Tex^is.  ami  Itali 
I  >i.-tMi  t  ol  Cohiiiihia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Marxian. I,  New  Jersey,  an.l  Ne«  'I'ork  . 
lioii.la,    lilino,-,    K.ntiick  V,    M..r\l,in.l,    .M  i.  ln;;;.ii,    N.  •*•  JiT'VV,    New    'S'ork      iM.l 

Ol.l... 
OliKi. 
\i'n    N'orV, 
Al.it.aiiui,    l- iori.li,   (Ic'.i'Lna.    l,niu.i-,    In.liaii,i.    M  .i.-.^i.  l.u.scl  Is,    Michiu-nii,    Mii.nr- 

sola,  Mis-ouri.  Ncliraska,  Ni"^  J.i-cn,  .Norlh  C:u-olina.  Ohio.  Oklaliom.'\,  Khofic 

Isl.iii.l,  South  Caiolina.   TeniM  -s.-,-,  Texas.  \  iri.'tni.i.  and  WiscoiLsin. 
1  >i'la\i.ire.   Dislriit  of  Colunit.ja.  Indiana.   Kinliuky.   MarylarKi,  Mivosrwlntsi-tf,'-, 

Missouri,  .New  Jersey.  .New  ^■^uk.  North  Carolina,  (>hio,  rin.l  NirLdnin. 
I)«'kui,ire,  .New  Ji  rsey.   iii.l  New  ^'orW, 
llliiiuis.  Indiana,  Iowa.  .Michip.iii.  aji.l  (.ihio. 

Illinoi-,  lieor^ia,  loua,  Mas- ..nu-^ll-,  -\Ii— <.;.;.,  \i '.f.iik.i,    in. I  'renne-see. 
I  llliiois.  Iowa.  Mu'luitari,  ()h;.i,    m.l  \\  .-,  •iii-.n. 
Maryland  an.l  .New  York. 
Marylall.l, 

New  Jersi'V  iviel  l>«l,i»are. 
M  jr,\  lali.l. 
Nr«    \'ork 

New  J.'rsiy.iti'l  N.'m    ^'(l^k. 

New  Jersey,  .M:i-s:,|,hii-elt-,  ;in  I  IM-o.ic  I:  1  nnl. 
.Mso  oprntes  in  nil  States. 
New  York  an.l  .New  Jer.sey. 
I>e!'.,w,ire  an.l  New  Jersey 
.\rironn,    t^aliforrnn.    Klori'ti.    I!!nvii-'.    Imiiiirn    M  .-- 1.  In -J'tt',    Michipan.    New 

York.  Uliiu.  Tyia-s,  and  W  l.■-^ul.^ln. 
In.liiiir.i.  Kiiil  inky,  an,!  '  lino. 
New  Ji  i-i  \ 

Ni'W  Jersey  '.iinl  .Nt"    ^'olk 
Miryl  .ml  ;in.i  W". -t  \'iii.':tn    . 
.New  York.  Ohio,  Miiry  land.  ;  n n  W L  i  Virtdni;!. 
New  .li  .  -.  \ 
Illinoi.-,  .Mil  l.it.n.  N.  «    Vn'  k ,  ,in.i  ( ilno 


l!.^!i.!i.    .Vl.il'ati.a,   Mai  j '.an.l,   (l.-oiftia, 


'1  '.  V.  .1   Il.iini'-lii'c,  New  Yoik,  Neiv 


M  n\],in.l 

Dl  Iiiri   or  Colnn:!.!  ',    T.  ni.i  .--c.  ,    (l!n. 

ami  \'iis.nn  i. 
Di-lrict  of  Colnnil.ui,  Nrw   ^'oik,    .in:  M,n\l:in.I. 
\ri7,fHi:i.  Ni  w    "^'ork,  N()rl)i  Ciif.nina,   Mi.j  '  iki;i!  .nTi 
( 'onneiliciil,  Flori.la.  Marylaml,  M  i.  Iiiunn,  N.  \.,    '.  i  -.  .\ ,  Ni  v\  ^  .n  k  .  T.  nu.-.\  i\  aiiri 

|)i-tri.'l  of  (".ii'iint  i.l,    nnl  Uho'U   I-Ian.i, 
IVl.war. 
Ol  io 

Wisconsin.  Maivlaiel.  .\lichi^an     in  1  oiiio. 
Marylall.l. 

Marylarnl  an.l  West  Virginia 
.\Iass;y'liusetts.  Connecticut.  M.i  n.',  M  ,-.\ 

Jersey,  ami  Hhode  Islfiml. 
New  ^"ork.  Kentucky,  North  Catolina.  '1.  nnc— e.',  ami  Virjjnia. 
Ih'laware,  1  )is|ru't  of  Columhni,  Flori.la,  an.l  .M.iiylan'!, 
.New  Yorlc.  Delaware.  Nfain.',  N'.-m    I  l;itn|i-hn.',   M  i-- icliiis.  ;  I-,  N.-w  J.'rs  y,  Tihio, 

N'evniont,  ami  X'trrini-.i. 
New  Jersi  y. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Ohm. 

.New   York. 

Do. 

1  )o. 

New  J.I  -e\ 

\  ir.;ini:i. 

Ohio. 

New  York . 

We-t  \'iri-'inia. 

Ohio. 

Ni-w  Jers«'V  and  Ne*   "iOrk, 

Marylall.l.' 

IV'Uiware,  New  Jersey,  Xe'.\   ^ '.;'.^,  mi  \  n.inia. 

New  Jersiy. 

West  \'ir'jiiiia  und  Ohio. 

Delaware  ami  New  Jersey. 

New  Jer-.'V, 

Do. 

I><>. 

D... 
New  J.'i-.'.\   .m'i  N.'.s    ^'..rk. 
Di'l.is^  ,iri'. 

M  line,  Massacliii.sctts,  reniL-yKania.  .iiel  Tennessee. 
Colojado,  Hawaii,  KanSJiS,  Missouri,  and  .Minnesola. 
Inili.ma,  .Michiiian,  Khode  Islaml.  and  X'ir^inia. 
.M.irxlaiid.  .New  Jers<'y,  and  .New  York. 
Florida.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

Conneclicut,  District  ol  Coliunhia.  .Mai>land,  M,..-sai'hi;.sctls,  an.i  New  JciM-y. 
New  Jersey  and  N'irginia. 
New  Jer.sey. 

\iri;inia  and  .Maryland.  »-        ■.-     i, 

California.  Connecticut.  Dislriil  of  CoIuiiiM.i.  Horida,  .New  Jei.sey,   .New    5  orr, 

and  Canaila. 
Ihslrict  of  Coliitiil  in,  Kcntm.k.x,  TennesS''c,  an.l  \'Ir.i:Iida, 
.New  Jerses . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
I>eluware. 
l>e!awareami  .New  Jersey, 

beh'wan'.'.Miu-yland,  New  Jcr-.-.x .  Xorth  Caro'iitia,  \  irttliila,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Slutt'  ti'j  St'itf  UkI  of  somf  retail  rhutit^  udh   '.lo  ',if  ■<'■:>■',  -li  •nrut-<  in  2  nr  more  Slates  (eovrre-i  by  Ayren-  h  ilr'u  n  .^nh^lituli,       ( 'out  iiiiii  li 

I  l^  \  N  -V!.\   \'.  1  V     ('ontlnu#<l 


Company 


H  I  v'.  I  -^toivs.  Inr. 


A. I  .;!!>  M  iii..j.-tn.'iit  Corp..-   _ 

'I  !i.    V^]'A[r.  Co  ,  Inr    _._    , 

M  .    \l  1 1. Til'.'  y  -tiDi).  Inc 

Sli.il.ii'V  H.rscli      . 

S;i- 1,<  I"  "-hoiis.  Iiii" _ 

J  iiinlv  l>rfs>  ■'tioiis.  Inc 

\  in^  Kasirry  Storos,  Inc 

'I'l.i'  Kinti'x  Corp      _ 

Hous.    r^r  S  irn',  Inc 

^-liclU'ti' i.  riTfi  ■■:.  Inc      ..- 

K. trues  HhIcc  Shojis.  Inc 

II<)ll;ini!«T's  Hont' A  Auto  .-^uppllfs,  Inc    ... i     Vutn-iii 

Stiinlnrl  Autd  c\;  Kiidio  Supply  Co lo 


Catefory 


ClothlDK  an<l  furniiihiufs.. 


do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.'1" 

(';inily  ■dons............ 

Il.tktrv  -ton*   ... . 


Kixt*-  Auto  Supply  Co_ 

Pinn   liTst-y  Au'o  Storw,  Ino- . 

Best  Auto  Supply,  Inc.- 

Miller's    \uP' -^upplie."!,  Inc..., 
Jor.    The  \lot.)rist.s    Friend,  Inc. 

<),illlriK  s  Auto  .-i.irw 

Tlic  A  .<•:  Cvrp         -    .    


\l  ir-  -I  ■" 


orp 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 

.do.. 


\unih«r 
of  storw 


3S 


Other  J'tate"  of  ni>«»r-if  fon 


12 

fl 
4.'S 
17 

12 
23 
20 
34 
10 
1-i 

9 
13 
17 
27 

6 
15 
28 

7 
36 

37 


\    il   !•:    I     K',i.t\ilu,   (icorKla.  .Sew   'ii.ik. 
\.  ',*    -i  ..rk     Ulio.l,-  Mrtn.l,  !Wi'l   rcii..s 


^'oath  CaroUnft,  T.  :      -s.,     \    >    i 

an«l  North  Carolina. 
M:issHohu<ii'tt».  Minn«>soi  1    \.  •.*  I 
New  ^'ork  ami  Ohio 
('oiini'<-ticut,  New  York,  Ohio.  West  VlrKlnla,  Ontario    hi  i;ui  |..-<..  ('.m.i.l,, 
New  York. 

New  Jer>ey  an<l  M;irylan<l. 
New  Jers«>y  mul  tlcorela. 
Miuwiirhiisetl.H  anil  Ohio. 

MlclliK  .11. 

('allf(M'iii:i,  Arlion;!,  TexiiK,  Color  i.lo.  MU-lilK.tn,  '  I  ili.  Mis-^.m't,  an  1  lircgon 

New  JrrM-y. 

Ohio. 

MaryUni). 

Ohloan<l  Wmt  Virginia. 

New  Jersey. 

IVlaware.  I )lAtrlc(  of  Columbia,  aii'l  \i-\»  Jersey. 

I>.li-.vir.- 

\'  1-       ,      :    .:        U       ■    \  .rKlni.i. 

M  II  >    1',  ;.  \  .'.aii.i.    111  1  W.^st  VlrKlnla. 

W«it  VtrKltiia. 

Ottru-t  of  Culuinl>lA.  Io»  i.  l:i  !.  n.  i,  M  ir  > ;  ui'l,  t>liio,  M  .  Iii^  iii,   1 .  i.,.-,  uol  \S .  ~i 

Vlrxtnla. 
CttlUomlH,  .New  Jersey,  .S'  .>  ^   'rk.   in.l  Illinois 


PUERTO  RICO 


H.'ulii!  Slurt  Sbiiiis,  Ino 

.\:iI;oiij1  Hoila.s  H'S.s  .Stores,  Inc 


Clolhuik'   it.'l  'u';n.shlni;s,.| 


4.J       M  Ichiti-iu,  M  luiii->._'!.i,  Nlvsjuu':.  N.jf!!.  I '^ir-  iiU-i.  .iii'l  S'lUtt.  I'drollna. 


KM'  iIiK    HI    W  l> 


AU»Tt<  llo.S!iT\   Shops   ,    . 
Kiplcy  Cluttes      

V  A-  Q  Shop,«,  Iiic      .    

.Morton  s  Slux'  S'orcs,  Inc 


Shelfiro,  Inc 

Dwiinoii.!  N  irioii.ii  Corporation. 

I.    I  irosiun  >ri  .Son.s.  Inc 

Virgin!;!  l';\rc  Sfona,  Corp  . 


Kii>  s  Nc«  l-Tt.  Inc       .. 

N.itioniii  Cle.iinnK  Knterprlae*,  Ir 

Hu.sh  iit  Co  ,  Iru-    .  .    .    -    . 

Neffleton  Shojis    Inc  _ 

All'.-.l  Sho.'  Co         


Clothing  and  ft 
Clothlnc 


ClothlnK  and  fnmbhlnp 
Shoes 

[, 
!  I  ir  I  A  ire   

I'O 

ClOthi'iLi   in.l  ''ir'"-Mii,tn 


.S  hoes 

I  'rv'  li'.mlnc 
lo 


Nunn   M'i,-h 


M'C  .u'sSboe  Sc.r-'s,  Inc 

'  'joi  N'l  ianl  K  ^nu^      _    .  _ 

Ci-i'it  -^ort  1-'o<k!  M.irkets,  Inc 

Vol.  I,    V  I-ic 

I  ■  L-tro  (   onN^itiM.-  I  'orp-. 


Cl.cr'\    t   W  •  M    Co    

V'ric'c  \1  ir'-  ... ... 

.SI  ir  M  irkct  I  o        _ 

1-  -v  r  -  '  '  '.-ir  (   o        

.\  l.mis  l>r'n;  C  .  Inc . . 

\l  ir'--  M  II.  .k'."i!.  ru  Corp 

Kciini'lv  s.  III.'    . 

.•SI. Ilk    I'mc.  Il;c       

'1  he  I'riinr'..-'''  -tiops-    

Hcnny'-    1,'ir  ..... ... 

'I'liori"'    Kul'.ni'  III  c  Co ...... . ... 

K  iufiii  I'l  .C  C'.rncli,  Inc.  ....................... 


lo 

do 


..  do 


i  urnil'ire 


Clothine  and  (uniishinits 

1  >:si'<nint  st.irca      .. 

i-.-M  

.M     <!■•    iilll,  OliS         . .. 

Il'MklJ  

Clotl.iiikr  iinl  furnishings., 
do 

..."do.-'i-'.i.'".";]!.' 

do 

Auto8i]pply 


.do. 


New  York. 

Connecticut.  Di-itrivt  of  Colunil'l  ■  M  i~- f  liuaetbi,  \1i-<"iri  S.  »  I.rs.y  N- ■.« 
York,  and  Pennsylvania 

Conrnctlcut.  \fiv"iichu'=cf'i'     in. I  Si  ■*    llnnpshlrr 

Coniio  tlcut.  I  H'luw  irv  i  i.  .u  ,i:i  l.<<ui.s|iin:i.  SI  l-s.i.  tin-..  '  i  -  Mi  hu-  I'l  N|.\»  11  .i.,[. 
shire.  New  ^ Ork.  North  C  ir..iiii,i,  r.-niiss  I  \  nn  i,   I .  \  l-    \  .  r  noni ,  .ju  1  \  ircuiia. 

Conne<tlcut.  New  "|..rk,  inl  Vir^Miui 

Conne<'tlrut,  Maine,   M -vxtik.  hiis.lls     S,.»    Ili'ip-hlr.      \.r:!u,tit 

.Maine,  .NJ  asjiac  h  u.h.  ' '  -    mi. I   \.  *    I!  iiii|.-'ii'. 

.\Ial>aiiia.  Klori'l.i,  I  M  .  ri?:  ■  l.:ri.  i.-  I  n  !  i.in  i,  M  i-^.i.  h'l^ ''s  Mi.hi.'ii  \l;nii.s,,r, 
MUsoiirl.  NcNr-Lsk  I.  N.  «.  J,  '>,  ,  N  ir'  C,r'. hni.  iilu..  i  ik  ,,i!i..;i..i  r.ii'isjj- 
v.iniH.  South  (' inilina,    l.iiiiis^.-     1  .  \  tn    V  ;r  k-iiila,  and  \S  i<ctin»iii. 

M  Lvsa<  hiiiett.s     \.  *    York      ,;    '.  i     .irinii.  ut 

1'enii.sylvmiirt    ~  •  .«    '■  '■<•'.      i:    I   M  i-v-.i.  hiLiftl.*. 

M*.*«;irhi|«'li- 

All 

\l  ^~s.„  •,,!.«  f-  I  ,1,  I..,  t,,  I.'  M  ,.ii..  W  ,1  \  ,i..|  \...»  il  .ni|,r.liir.  N.»  ^'..rk 
\.-A    1-:  ^-  .      L'     !    1.  :   :   -  ■.     .  .:i.  . 

.\  I  iNntii  I,  \  -K  111  ~.,-  c  ,1/  ,  •  ,  I  , .,, ,  ,.1,1  1  .ii.M..,  '  ,.  lit ,  Klori.l.i,  (  i.firi;:  i  l'lino|v 
lii'li.inii.  K  iiis.1.',  K>'i.'iin\  I  ..iii-i  lo.i.  Mine,  M  iryl.iicl,  M  ii.v«»chu»i'lts, 
.Miohigmi.  \linii.s.ii  M  --  ,;,i,  M,-v,.i;,.:  \|  ,,i,i.,iiii,  N.l.r'Liki,  Ni«  lliiup 
"ihirp.  New  Jersi-s,  \.*  \|.>,ni  Sc*  "i  .rk  N.irth  Ciiniiiii,  (liiin,  iikli'oi!,., 
—  •ot      CHr"lin.i.    Ii'.ini'j"--*-,      |.'\i.-i,  \  irw.nui,  Uivst  \'ir?iniii,  miil  W  Lvsinsin 

\l  ;-^  I.  "ii.m'tM.  (  'on  licet  11  1.1  I  I.I  I  *  in  i  im.rKm,  I  .,11;  si  iii,.i,  \|  ichi^  »n  ,  \c\»  II  r;ip 
^Oin-.  \..*    >"  ■•  k     \  ill  ti  I    ,1'.  i  'I  1    I'l'iii'sv  1\  ,11  i  I     r..\  n,  \  •Tin  out .  ml  \  irto'  1  i 

Ma.'WJM-h'i^,  ' 

I>o 
Conne<^t>riit,  Kloridx.  Maryland,  M  I.  hiv  . II    ^"i*   l-i^\    \.  a   ''ii.rk,  1'.  lo.^x  U  iiiia. 
ii    I  I  Msirict  of  Columhla. 

\|     IS.S  U'    'I'^'tt.t. 

I-    !    I'M    MicliiLiii    1*1  iiiiivlvaniii,  and  \irifinia 

\|    1.-^.1.    '    11-.   •l^ 
I    <■■ 

\.  \»    \      rk  Hid   New    H  l»IIlf>^hlre 

M  v-^.i.     iis4'tt.'«,  Mlime;«)ta,  New  Jersey,  New   'i    .  «    renn.<(ylvanlH,  ami  Texai*. 

('iiiiiieclicut,  .Miiliie.  MavuM-hiLirttx,  and  .New   Uainiwhlre. 

('<iniM><-lU'Ut  and  KlnMle  Islitiid. 

.M  liSs  t.  '  ■;.«■■•- 

Mi>-i       . -.    •     ill'!  I 'oiinectlrut. 

.Ma." 


l>o. 


HOITH  CAROLINA 


r  .\'i  T  .^ii.n  -.   Inc 

( .  «>•!  V  1,  -^loM'^  c,,r|i 

K.  iiw  In   Shops,  Inc   .    

.M>    S|:,,i  .   111.  

(  1  11'.'^   \!  lyo.,  I   Uiihi'"',  Inc- 

O.l'.O.  Chii.'.cs  

K'-Isw  'ly  -i,oe  Corp       


.^1-:    ir  ,V    Ihrifiv  1 '  resap.s,  Inc  -    .. 
-^UMii.i.r  -f.)r>-s  'orp 

KU   iM.i'  -I  ,,(,..  Inc.. 

j..,in   \    ^!;ii;is,   Inc 

.Nj!  1011,1;  He, ..IS  lles.s  Stores,  Inc 


Clothir.'    .11'!  ''1!  !!i-h.ii?<!_ 
do 

;ii"doi"i"r"i;"i""i" 
....do 

do 

^hoos       . 


C'iothmg 

....do 

Clotliinu  .ind  fiirnishln?*., 

..do       

....do        


3S 

as 
20 

41 
40 
34 

37 

33 
33 


Teiineswee.  Now  Jersey.  Alabanin,  Florida,  (ieorftla,  N- u    "1    r  k    \,.:i'    c  uriim  1. 

and  Pennsylvania 
Klorlda,  (ieorKin,    .Massaehuwtts,   New    I  f  iinp^h.' ,      \.'a    "i.-k     VoiCi   (iniiii. 

Penn^iylvania,  and  Vlrmnla. 
.Mahaniii,  <it><irKJa,  iiiol  .North  Ciril'.iii 
.Mabaiiiii.    'ieorcm.    Illinois.    1;    iioii      I  .mi-.  .1   ,      Niu     hrx\,    Noitl,    Cn'-olin  1, 

Ohio,  Penn-sylviinia.   Irnne^sd  ,  Siri'inii     mi   U;sl|lIl^,^ 
Delawiire,  Oeorvri'.   Illinois.    In  1 1  01  1,    \.  a    "ink     Nor  M;   I    ii'iiifl  1.    Tcnii'-.N  i\  iiiit, 

Tenneswv.  Virifinia.  aii'l  \\  •  si   \   ii'im  i 
.Mabam.i,  .\riionu,  C.iUforiu.i,  h  loi    '  1.  1,  I  ciu.-i  iii    ,  \I  iryl  iii'!.  M  i.s.siv.-ippi, 

.North  Carolinil.  Pennsylvania,    i  .nn.  ^.■<,■.    I  ,  \  ,-.  \:ti.ini:i,  iiinl   W  e<t   Vnirmii 
Dehiw  ire,    Oistrt     .f  Ccliin,*  1  1.    K.i.iiiik'.      \lii\,iii..    \e»    Jors<'y.   .Nr»    '^tiik, 

.Niirth  ( 'aroiiii  1    I'li",  'H,,   r.'iin<\,\  iini 
.\Uhiiiiiii.  Klori'l.i,  I  .  iiisi  III  1     I  ,  Jl.-     iici  \  irKiiii,! 
\'.  ^>  in   I.    .\rizona     h,'in..i     i..iii.'ii,    Ih.uisi.iii.i,    \I  i-NiN.v,|.pi,    rexa.s,   Teiiness)-?, 

^  irKin,  1.  und  .Neu    "i    .ik 
M.ii'Hii   ,    'o.<.r,ii.    Missis.-,  ppi     \i.ii;.  ('.irolin.i.   I  .  nn-y  Iv  mi-i.  iin'l  S'livrinlii. 
Ne»    ■!     ik     \,''l    (     ,r    !•■,.,     ,n.l   I'r  iiii,\  U  miiIh 
M  11  '  'I'll       M    ■  :  .    .  '  I     \I    ,-,  ,111 '     \  ..il  li  (  .ii.,liii:i.  .iicl  I'lierlo  I{lc>. 
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Caiitiniiod 


Company 

Catepory 

Niimher 
<jf  stiires 

ll.io.-ir   ^li(N    ( "o 

Shoe     

s 

Hitrdwwe 

1 

\  ii|;liii     I'll'    '-P'li-Corp     

Clolhlnp  iiiid  riiinishii 

P« 

■10 

\  .1  : ;  ^  I  iniif.ii  ;uie  iV   ■'ti'ie^  Coip. .  . . 

I    ,ilr.   --liKcs-.   Inc        .    . 

H.imfU    K  UMiiluie  Co 


\I  1  vv«(  P  Mro^  ,  Inr        

II     H     i-!'il!  I-,  lie         .      . 

\,   '  li.   I.,li    --h'.ps,    IlK  ..__._ 

(       M     I    c  kiii^  (    iiM  iiif  ^tme^,  Inc 

,\I  .•'  .  I    I  tins    -;..M  ^  .    ..    

StiiehlBros    S|ore«.  lT>e 

Nnii.   Itii-h  -u..,    C.I  


Furniture..   .   . 
Clothinir  an^l  fiiriu.shintii 
Furniture... 


In 


In 


(   i.-M  .-I.,!,-  I  o 

W  ood  s  '<  .^  lor  ^:  '' 

.Miu'k's  V   \it  .','<  .-!< 

K.iiihn.P'  Ini.    ...    . 

I  o\  irin.,11  ^.  liii     .. 

lohii  Miilliii-  \   Siiri~,  Inc 

M'liitni  1  I  h.  It   'I'oiir-cU  Stores,  Inc 
I   nit'il.v   luf  Stores,  Inr    

I  l»    y     I     I.,  ul-  Co 

II  .r|,>  I    .     --In  C,  lit    ~l,,|,,s      .  .  .     .. 

I       --.;-!     ,;lli  .|  -I.e.  s,  I  lie.        

'i\      \      l;  ,n,-.  \   C,  .    

U  l,.,i.  -  .1.    Ml  •!  !i  in.liv  Co         

riitfly  U  i    -Is    U  l"'i.  s.le.  In.  .... 

■|  he  N.ilio'i  il  Hot.  I  Co        

Olau  .Mills,  Inc a. 

John  Baldwin.  Irv       i... 

AdMiiK.    ~i C       

Kriiw  111  .-ln>i* 


do 

Hhoes .   

do 

Clothinp  anil  fiunishinps 

Furniture 

...do.      

Shoe  .store 


VurWy 

....do - 

.-..do.-    - 

Furniture  

Clothing  and  furuLshinps 

FiimlUiMi 

Misoellaneimis  storer.     -. 

VarWy 

....do..  

...do 

.  ..do       

...do 

...do 

Food 

Orufistore 

.M  i<icollaDeous 


I  llhC'    -I   lie- 


Ckktbinf!  and  furnishlnrs    I 

AntoHpfiiy I 

Clutblne  and  fiimlshinrs  .1 


4(1 
28 

rti 

L'e 
1.' 

17 


liiiiiinn.    \I:)s-:,ehi>»;»-t(s,   Michigan,   Minno 
.■>.  .NiHili  Ciinrtiim,  Ohio,  Okkihoina,  Penii- 

-.  \  iii-Miiin.  Wisconsin. 

[I'M,  'I  fiiirt-^sf'^'    and  IVxn,*:, 

"11,-  ,i:!;i,     N'.rlh    Ciioliiiu,    T.  'I'l.s^,,,. 


Klori.lii,  (  o  or'jii! 
Color 


iliicky,  lunl  North  Carolinn. 

CohiXKlicut,  Klondii.  CietMt'U,  lIlinoLs, 

lyouisiiinii,    Miiine.    Mftrylfuid,    Massuchus-tls, 

.  .\li.ssis.sip|c..  Mniiiiin;!,  Nehriskrt,  New  Hmnp- 

New    ^i.rk,  NOitli  CurolJna,  Ohio,  Okl;  " 


\irHini,i.  \\  ist  \ircinln,  and  Wi.vxin?1ii. 


<l;ihom:i 


1.1 
I'.i 
;il 

1| 
17  I 

4:i 


.HI 
4^ 
14 
35 

5 

4« 
!« 


I  1.  i>i  t'lii  :ii!'t  N.  1  th  Vm  ohnii. 

Nofi !.  ( 'ifolini. 

.Muliiiiioi.    i-|ori-':i.    (ieoreiri,    iihtioi^, 

sold.   .Missour'.   Nelirask.'t.  New   Iit' 

sylvuiiHi,  Uli'i-U'  Island,  Tenix's-js-.  'I  .-x,- 
.Miihaiiiii,  Ce.iii-'iii,  .Ninth  Ciiioliiia.   I...iui^i: 
N..I  lip  C;,r. iliiiii  ill!'!  \  •■•Loiiiii, 
.\li.h,i;n  1,    Aikiiisa-.    n.iri'li.    c,,i|._.,    l, 

'I'lMi^.  aii'l   \irL'iiM.i. 
<leoii'!.i  .ili.l  Noilli  Curolillil. 
Klori'I'i  ;.i"i  -N.ii  •'.  C;iroIiii;i. 
All  -I..I.S. 
North  Ciirohnii. 
'  ieortiii  iiH'!  Kt.rf  ula. 
reiines.see.  AUihitina 
.MaliBins,  .^rkuiisa,^.  Californi 

licliiiiia,    KunsHS,    Kentiukx, 

.Micl.H.',.n.  .^I  .iiiic^ot'i.  .Mis.soiir 

sliire.  .NeA  .Jer<vy,  .N'ew    McMni 

HIumU'  Islaiiil,  '1  eniies-s<.<>,    Texa 
North  CiiriiUiia  mul  N'irEJnia. 
North  Carolina. 

Oeork'lii,  North  Curoliiia,  i«ii.l  \  iiiiiiiia. 
Norlli  Caiohiia. 
.Muiiieisita  and  South  J)akota 
-New  Yoik,  Klorlda.  and  .M  kssi^^ippl. 

-XkUjuum,  Floriila.  lieorgia.  Noith  Cam. in.,,  ■rcn:,i--.e.  .  .uni  \'irtrinia. 
I  leortia. 
North  Carulliui. 
I  ieori^ia. 

I  leork;ia  and  Nortli  Cwoliiia. 
North  Caroluia,  \"u",;inia,  and   I  i  niu.we. 
TeniU'.vse*'. 
North  CaroUiiA. 

-Vlahama,  ln.h;iiLa   I»iii.siiiiia,  Nel>r.i.siv.i.   I  i  \,ks,  uiul  N'lrkiinia. 
.VUiliaiua.   Klondu,  i.leorjia,   Keulucivy.   .M  i.^,si.-v...,upi,  -Nuivh  Citrolina,  Tennessee 

aiul  \'in:iiiia. 
KlorUlik 

N'orlli  Caroluu\,  1  eunes-^ef.  and  \'inihiiiV. 
.\laliani*,  lieoixia,  aiwi  .North  Caruluia. 


SOUTH   DAKOTA 


I.inpaik  (    lotliinc  (  '..rp    .  .  . 

J.irolii  .-li..[is.   Inc    .  . 

Hht'iI.  iiiiii  <V   -on    

I     .IIm,  lis    .-h.K.s,  In.' -- 

I      •  i.,1  !ni  111  Shoe  Co 

I  I  1  I.  home  r-liiK'  .--lores,  I  ui- 

Kn  111  llrus.  .-slores .- 

N  ,11.. Hal  V   $1  .--lon'S 

1 1.  \c  tin, in  s.  In.'  

I  J.111I1U1I  Ik  ^  11  Slureit 

Mail. I, .1:  -loies.  In.     

W  Int.'  I  itii?  Co 
Neltleton  Shoi».  Irw 

-iinshmi'  Koo»i  Murketv 

111!'  Ill  \    -t..ii  s.  In.' 

-  ,.  .  .  '  !■!  ill    -h.'ps.    lue 

I*e«r.|  .\   I  1  .'«  Ini.'in,  I  nc 


Clothing  and  fumishinfts. 

do 

.Auto  supply - 

Shoes 

do - 

do 

Food  supply 

Variety. 

Clothing  ami  furnislunp?- 

Variety 

Food 

Drugstarc - - 

8boes 

rood 

Clothing  and  furnishlnK.. 

do 

do 


IJ 
I'.i 

s 

■.II 


ij 
11 
11 

n 

4n 


Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nehraskn,  New  York,  'in'l  W  is.onsln. 

-Nebrayka.  Kansas,  and  OktalHima. 

VS'ynminjj. 

Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Colorado,  .Nebraska,  nnd  Wyomini». 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  snd  \H  tscon.sin 

Iowa  and  Miniie,s(ila 

Miiiiio.s<ita  an'l  Iowa. 

.Minnesota  and  South  Carolina. 

.North  Dak.ota  aiui  Miimi-iolx 

Iowa. 

.North  Dakota. 

K\l  StoU'S. 

lOWll. 

Iowa,  .Minnesota,  .N'oil'i  D.ikoti.  aii'l  W  iscon-;ti. 

.^rliona.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Monl^ina,  Kaiiii;iS,  .Nibraska,  Now  Mexico,  fikUihonia, 

1  eras;.  Utah,  and  \\  yomlne. 
Iowa,  .MisMiiirl,  Kansas,  .Ncbr.iska,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas, 


TKN.NKSSKE 


Adclini    \ppirel  Shops,  Inc.. 

li.iNler  .-1  -v-.  Inc 

Mx    -111.;  .  In.        

o  r  M    c;,,;hj.o ___ 


Cranes  M  .>o'  Cletl'e-:,  Tnc. 
Sumner  St.'ics  ( 'or]''     


(  I.;  .1,.   -lilies.  Inc  .  

CiiiivCilite'l  HelTl!  Stores,  Inc. 


K  '  i^or*    1  '-r*^*  .  Tnr 

!    .'  i>   I  111-  I  losicrj   .-hop: 

\1  lil:liel  \    spires    

\  'iiei  11   ;ii  .-tii.t  C.I.,  Iiic- 
<;,-n    K    Keith  Co . 

H  ivt-rfv  Fumlfiirr  Co.. 


M  "-is^  BroK   Ptoren,  Ine 

w  itfTTifT  list  Stores,  Ine 


^  iiioiial  Miiiiufacture  A  Stores  Corp.. 

\  irgJnm  r^rr  Stores  Corp 


Clothing  and  fumishinps. 

...do 

do 

-...do 


...do.... 
Clotfaiac- 


Clothint  and  ftimlshings. 
do 


»»o 

do 

do 

Shoes 

do 


Furaltnre. 


OoChtDK  and  fuml:>hings. 
do 


CMhlDg  aad  fnrnlsbings. 


41 

at 

40 

33 

24 

29 

11 

07 

2y 

14 

28 

19 

42 


40 

46 


-New  Y'nrk,  Ohio,  Pennsylvnnia,  \  inriiiia.  New  .Icr^y,  .\rkaiisn«.  Illlnoi":,  Indian"*, 

ami  North  C.irohna. 
New  Jersey,   .Mabamn,  Klori'ln,  Oporcia.  New  Y'nrk,  North  Carolin.i,  Pennsyl- 

ranin,  and  Smtth  Carnlina, 
.\lal.aina.  'iporcia.  Ilhiiuis,  Iii.Uana,  T.ouisjan.i,  New  Jersey,  NoitU  Carolina,  Ohkw, 

I'ennsylranin,  Virpinin,  and  W  isronsin. 
.Mabama,  .^rirnnn,  Cahfornin,  Hori'ln.  Oeorria,  Txirrisiann,  Mnrytand,  Missis-sippi, 

.North  C.irohna,  I'eniisylv.mia,  South  Carolina,  Tovas,  \  irpinia,  ami  W Csi  \  ir- 

pinia. 
Cieirrria.  Delaware.  Illinoi'^,  indianti.  New  York,  Nnrfh  Carolinn.  Pennsylvanii, 

South  Carolina,  \'irL'iiiia.  ami  \S Csi  \  iirinia. 
.\labaina,    Arizona,    Florida,    (ie^irpia,    Lnnisi;ir>'i,    Mississippi,    South    Caroliin, 

Tc\as,  \'irL'inia,  an'i  New  York. 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  aid  W  C-l  Niri-inia. 
.M.'^hama,  .^rkaitsas,  Distrirt  of  Cohimbin.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kansas.   Keotiickr, 

.Marylali.l,  .Mi.ssouri.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  I'ennsy  Ivania,  ami  I'cmis. 
Kentucky,  .Marrhsnd,  .Mtssutiri,  riiKl  Wr«;t  N  irririiii 
llliirors,  Kentucky,  I/oiiisiana,  New  York,  srxl  Tc\:i« 

CoimectifiJt,  l>h<trict  of  Cohimbta,  Illinois,  lrt<ltana,  .Mninevotn,  Ohio,  rimi  Teas. 
ItKliana,  Kentucky,  .V!is.souri,  and  Si^ih  Dnkoin. 
Arkansas,  CaHfomm,  Colorado,  Oi>t>rsi-.i,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  T/>uisiana,  Mass-!(- 

rhusetls,  Mi.ssouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  okliihoina,  I'lnn-i.  Ivaiii.i,  Te\a.s,  ami  I  tali. 
.\labama.  Arkansas,  Florida,  Gcorpia,  T.oiiis;anii,  .Nortn  Curoliii.i,  South  Caioliua, 

Texas,  and  Virpfnia. 
.Vlabama,  Oeorpia,  Indiana,  lyouisiana,  M ississii>(>i,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 
\labama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Histrict  of  Colunibia,  Ocorpia.  Iieiiuiia,  Imva,  Kan- 

.sas.    Kentucky.    Louisiana,    .Marylaml,    Mass.ichu.setls,    .Michigan,    .\I  innc.sol;*, 

Nel>rask»,  Missouri,  Ohk>,  Oklalioma,  and  Texas. 
Alabama,  (ieonsia,  .North  Carolina.  Loui.swns,  .soiiih  Carolina,  J'^^^J""^  ... 
Alabama,  Florida,  Oeonria,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Massnehusetts.  Mirhipn.  Minne- 
sota  Missouri,  Nebraska.  -New  Jersey,  -North  Ciirollna,  Ohio.  (Oklahoma,  1  cuu- 

STlr'ania,  Hliode  Island,  South  Carolina,  i>ta.s,  Virgmis,  and  W  rseonsln. 
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th  ; 


■-'"'  ■  nin  ill  J  or  inurt  Slalf-^  (cuiired  by  Ayres-K  'trh  n   -■,h-'i;t'tt'        ('mumiiii. 
1  K  S  N  ESSE E-  Contlna«><l 


Company 


P    <i    Vi'h'i\ft;i\r,  lur 

Hiifhhr  M  uki't- 

NiUiit.iii  Sh()[is,  Iiir 

y  I'l  ;>  HiMit>Tif  

Hf     H     oiu>  Hour  Cleaners. 

I'rr"!    i.    r.owi'iLstrin 

.\  I  nil    ['■U^h  <\\io'  I'd 


'I   Iw    \,-ltl.-    I..'.'    -I.  .[W... 

Sleri  111   llr"."    Store;,  Ine. 
lliTh|\  ...    , 

HoeiTS   r-iv  "^hi'iK,  liu-  . 


(      if^-ory 


Korsyth  Kihn<«,  Iiic 

Miinfoi'l  Do-It   Viiirsi  If  Stor«i,  Inc 
("h:irlf^  Stor'  s  Co     Inc.. 

I  I'oic-  Km  itroicryCo 

I<<"l   K(M)il  <fori''<,  I'u-    ._    

Vhr  Horn.'  ~tori-s.   Inc 

KiDiioiny  '■-Ci'iit  $1   Stores 

H-lfor'!  -torr^,  I;. 

rs    V- 10*  stores      

I.uy  !<•  Co  .  Inc  . 

\V  hoicsiiif  M' f  h  1  iili-4' Co 

Kuliii  Hro>    (  o  ... 

\V    \     K.iiii^.y  (  ■> 

H.iriiel'I^n  cy  (  II 

\V    I,    B.-iuiey  <  V  $1  Stores     

H<i\»iT>  ~ton'S 

/i\ri'   Corp  . 

I I  iviil  I,«>f  *'ori-^        .    , 

Kii'ilcr  ~ii[x'r  ju^irtr'-i.  Inc 

I'ctc  Moorc  A[i(jiijnce  Center 

KciTin.irit  IIoii.M-    fihrics).    , 

VV  illiice  K.    John^'ii  Supply  Co      ... 
(il;in  MHl-.  Inc  


Ihile  Dru^  Co     

Cit  \   1  )ru(i  <  'o  . . 

K>ili  I )rn'.:  ( 'o 

Cnifwl  Sho«'  Stot'"'  Co 

Dotty  Stiotw,  Inc     

A. I V nice  -i tores  Co 

y  ri-e  S«>r\  iiv  lire  --tores,  Inc. 

K<iv;il  Auto  Sui'|'l\   Co 

\uto-T  cc  Slort'S.  Pi- 

Ki-ouoiny  Auto  -<fri'S,  Irie  .. 


Food  supply 
-lo..    . 

Show 

do 

l>ryrleanln|[. 
Jewelry. ..... 

SlH)»'>t<>re 


('loth)tiK  Olid  ruruishiiigs. 


.do. 


Kuniituri'.. 

<  "lothiiii;    III' !  (uTii-liirits. 

.Mistx'll.un.'uu.'i. .    

do 

.'lo       

'^  u-:e(y      

Ik,.!  


Nun.^er 
i/f  <lore> 


f>t!  ei   ~l  lie- 


23 

20 

v> 

8 
IS 

7 
23 


\  in«t\      ...... . .... 

lo 

.    do.    . 

do I"."!I1"I"II! 

do — , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I>:s<i)unt   

..    .   ill) I. 

^  u-i.-ly 

K ->.l 

Mi.MA'ii.iueou8 

do 

do 

do '."..'.'.'. 

r>nie<        

li.       

1" 
Shi»'s 
CiottiiiiK  anii  [urulaiiUiKB.. 

.\uto  suiiply 

.1.        

do 

do 

...do       .  


44 

f> 
I» 

9 
43 

■U 
11 
\S 

« 

23 

IH 

,11 
41 

14 
10 
13 
14 
17 

9 
10 
14 

7 
3A 

14 
i 

4-' 
41 

4«i 
II 
12 
SO 


Kentucky. 

IIUnuLs,  Cfvorgiu,  loi  i    M-i- icliu.<et(s,  Missouri.  %■  'i  ■  k,.     i:i  1  I'l  nn- ,  Iv  .mn 

.\ll  States. 

Oeorjtia 

Klorltla,  Illinois,  lowi.  Kentucky,  MlsMouri,  ini  \  j^rinia 

.\rkaii.t>i.<  1'.  I  R.  iisiii  Ky 

.Mabtuua.  \  i  k  i.'i>.i-.  i  ii.forin  »,  Colorndo,  Ciiin  .  t  n  nl  )' .  i  !  i.  i  n  .rvi.i,  ii.uiols, 
Iniliftii.i,  Kii.-ii*.  Kciitu.  k  I,  .  I. .111-.  Ill  1  M  i:!i.  M  n  \  i  ml,  .\|.;.-^.icIium-ii-' 
Michigan,  .Minic  ^!i,  \!,--.  i  |  ..  \I.-~.  .j.,  \l,ii'',ni,  .\.-tTi<ki.  Ni\i 
n  i"';.-hire,  .New  Jtr.sr>,  .\..*  .\l.vi,i..  .\rn  \i.ik  Nmili  l  .roiiiui]  din,, 
^  1-  .Ilia,  Kliode  I.slitnd,  South  Cnrolinu,  Texas,  \  r.  ■  ,  \v  -t  \  rfiiiii  u  ' 
A,-...,Mn. 

Al'«I>aiiiii. 

Vjrelnii 

v:  i!  i:    I.  Klori'lrf,  Oi-orgla,  Kentucky,  North  ran>lin  i    iii  !  -Mniih  (     m.Iui  i 

\    .'  ,11   1 

\V   .-'    '.!on,  r>i.><trk-t  of  Colunif'i  1,  '>l:!i,    Klori'!  :     \ii!   i:i.  ,.   Mii.luii,    iiiori:ii, 
[  ■  :.■  -.'.viiiiia,  .mil  N'lritlnm. 

\,it  ,i:   I   'ieoreia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kiiiiii.Kj.   ml  I/._>ui>l.ui  i 

.Al.itiiiii  1.  K!..ri.|.i,  <  i.-orula.  N'ortli  Ciirollna,  .South  CaroliiiH.  .in  1   \  ,  .    ,    , 

.New    \    Ik     K.  mucky.  North  Ciirullna,  I'lnn.'^ylvaiiia,  iml  \uk'iiiii 

Kentucky 

<leorgi.4. 
Do. 
Do. 

'I<.«>rKl  I  in  1  A;.il..uni>. 

I  in   'kT     1    kli'l     \  ,,lt.,lllia, 

Nr"    I     ir  .,,:i  1,  I  i.orgia,  an.|  A!  ih«nMI 

Xill'  ',    I      I'l.;:!!.!. 

\  .,i!   i:;,  1    Kfiiliii  k  \      111  '.   M   ~-  ,^-,jii, 

N  .'•  •    I    ir'.lm.i.  ■- ,  c  ir      -i  i     ui  !  \  irf InU. 

M  -^iv  ii|      111,!   \  I  It  111.^.1.1 

Kciitii,  k  \    in.)   \  .;if.(i:ii,i 

I  iii.rv    I.   Krii'   1    k  \      ii.  1  ,\  ,r' '    I     !■       ;,  1 

M  iHii-    M  t^-.i.  iii^-iK.  Ainl  I'liiii-v  .\  iii.,1 

.\  ..'ih,i::i  t     III  !  '.».«, I ',;  1  i. 

Aiat.Hiii  1 

W  i.^liiii»"i.ii,  Ii.-,(     t    ,;  Colii'iif  u    K.  titn,  kv    I'.nr.-vlv  m:  i    ui  1    \';i;;lnU 

-V'kii.-i-     1     .:     1-     I,'i,l,.in.i.   K.,  •,■  ..  k;.      ,:il\l. i.-i.' 

,\ 'k.iii-..i.^  .iii'l  M  .>-  v>  I'l 

.Alal'ii!!:  I,    Kd'i.li.   ii.i,i»:    i     K.-n'  i,k\      M:--,  -['i,'     V.,rf)i   C,-,,;  ■    ,     ~,,oi!i   C  iro- 

llii'i    in  1  \  irwiiii  1 
A!il   i,iM     Vrkin-i-       ,-^,'-    i.    M       ,-    ,  ||.l,  auil  North  CorolilML 
N,  ,r' ,'.  I     U',,!'.  1 

[      .^    1 .    k    1  ■ ;  ^  Ls  ,    M  ,  -  -  ,  i  ■  !  ,     1  ■ ,  !    I  I  k  '  V '  ,    ■  M  I 

I  onivi  ,.  I    V  k  c„ ><    ii...,i.ii.   1,1,-    MlJisiisippl.  oki.ihonin,  nnd  oth.  «. 

M  !<.•>., 'in.  l..:-!i,|.-.,  a:.  1  Kcaatk;. 

N   I  'h  I    11     ill.  South  Carolina,  and  Vlrjlnla. 

N,,r'l:  (■  ,1    :i  ... 

\    iIm:;.  . 

A:  i'  ii!i  ,    I-     I  Ma,  I,<jiilaiann,  and  .MKsKolppl. 

.\i.il.iini  1.  tiori'U,  and  OporKla. 


1^  .\  \; 


K  1102  C!.,t '  in,;  C,.     [no 
I  I,   )•    '  .    (    liitdf- 


Siuart  I    i  iinfty  ('reuses,  Inc 

^uniiicr  ■-!  .ri".;  '  "rii  .... 


Clothinu  '\ni\  ;uriiishUn». 
do 


Iiit'ilee  ■■:;■. i<,  Inc  ...   

I   iiiiie-.Vrileii.  Inc 

KIIu   -tore-,  li;c         

Coii.Nollilale'l  KeMil  Store.'*,  luc 


I.a<ly  ')rli  Hosiery  siioiw. 
Millinery  Store* 


niindce  SiTiirt  Cloflns,  Inc.. 
(teo,  K.  Kciih  Co 


Midland  Siio"' Co.    

.MortoiiN  S]ii.K-  .--'or.'S,  Inc. 

Ro«  Mrir',  stores,  Inc  


WcKs  *  .Neumann  Shoe  Co  .. 

H  til.  Cameron  ami  Co 

Cirey  Lumber  Co 

K' -inp  I.uriilxT  Co   . .   

\  irglnia  Dare  Stores  Corp 


I  'iothiiiif 
...tlo 


Cli  tt'.liiij  in.!  furn.-l..iig.<. . 

<  l.'tt.in^  

Cli.|l.;iii:  ,111.1  .'i.n.  ^1  ,iij.- 

...   ill.  


..       .lo 
....ilo 

■  lo 

.SluX'S- 


do. 
.do. 


dc 


N  .tioiial  \[.inufncfure  4  Stores  Corp 

\^orni3er  Hat  Stores,  Inc 


Hanlwarc 

ilo 

...   -lo        .     .... 

C;  >tli;n^'  aii'l  furni-Mtiu.^ 


Furniture.  . 

Clothinj:  .uul  Iiirnu-iuiigh 


■W.  i.vi  riros   .-stores,  luo lo 

reyton-.Marciis  Co !    do.. 

lliverty  Furniture  Co........ I   Furniturf 

]r.  nienway  Furniture  Co.,  Ine do..    . 


18      Indian.!.  Michigan,  and  Ohio 

34      .M  I'  11!   I    \rliona,  <    il.i.ir n   i.  i-  :   r,  I  i    \.-r  t!i  CiU-oliii.i.  '  lordi.i.  I-<mii-   ni.i,  M,,r\ 
lull    M  i.vUsslppi,  1  emu .  I  .  ini.i    -..rlM  ,iio|ina. 'leniie-.-ee,  \  irmnii.   in  1  \S  e  • 

\  ,rK!n,,i 
Xi        Ml'    i::.  1     I-  ,'  r    !  i.   !  .    .,1;  i:,  1,  -^..i.!!,  '    ir.iiii  1.    in  .  'k  :r»:!n,1, 
33      ,\li,'  in   I.     \'.'    1.1.    hi.r.lt.    i.erii.i.     l,.,.-   1:.,,    \I  ..v^.jalppl.   South    Carolina, 

1  I'l.i.e-.  ee    \    r.:,'.,  1,    ii,  .   ^.  e  1    "l    .rk 
1,^      N  >■  .1    >    Ik     I':!   i!   1,    K  11,    I.    Mil    'ml     ~  e-v     ei  ,.\.  (iliio.  Penn'vUnnia,  and 

\  iri{liii.i 
36      .\ri7iinB.     C.iliforiiiu.     Col..ri,l    ,     K.-:,i.,k',       Mi-s.,,:.!^"        Mi,|iii;,.i      \e,i.|>i. 

<  iki,itioiim.  I  iregoii.  I   tati.  \N  ,l-^lllll^^ton.    n.  !   N  .■  «    ^ Tk 
43      Illiiioi.s.   Iinli.iin,   \,.rtti  Cir'iliiii,  <  ihl"    renn-^l-.  ,n.i     We-'    \!r^',ii   1     c    1   '  .  i 

Jersey 
Iflt      .\liit'auia.   ,Vrkaiivi.'*.    I 'i.strict  of  roluiiil'U.   lllin.i-.    In  I  m  1,    Kiii-.i-     l.eiitiK-k\. 

M.ir>  liiihl.  M  KHoiir:.  I  )fi.,i.  "kl  itioni.i.  IViui«\  I.  I','  1.   ml    I  eni:«>-.iee 
11        Illinois,   Kllll<.i>.    I,<.|llsUn,l     ^e%    ^      rk      ml     I  e'lne^.ee 

27      Connecticut,    \^  ,i.-!.,n,il,,n,    I'C,    Illm,  's.    h;!.,,,,,,,    M  ,:..,,'-■  c    '  >■  ncl   'I'eii- 

nesse* 

13  C  ilif'.riii.i,  \.  11  ^'..rk    I',  !  :t  > I vanis,  I'tah,  and  W.i«hinKf, 'ii 

14  .\rkaiivi«.  (    i.f'.rni  I.  Cul.i  ,  1  1   1 ;.  i.riri »    Illinois,  Indiana,  li>«  1.  l..>ii..  ...:,.,,  .\!.i  vsa 
rhiix'i-.  \l  .-lourl.  New  "i   .r  k    <  >'        ' '<   ihom.i,  Pennsylvania. 'remiessi'c   .md 

rt.ih 

38      .Al'ituiiiia,  ,\rk  irisa^.   hull  mi.  luw.i,  Louuuna,  Michigan,  MLvsLsaippI,  .Mk^souii. 

Oklahoma,  and  Wivthisih 
1.1      Conn.'i  t:,-.,t,     I).:,nifi-,     ii..ir»'!i      I  ..iiUi.iii  i      M  A,ssa<-hiiselUi,     M,',  .'.n,     \,m 

I        11  m, ;->.•■       \,  A     ^'.rk,    \,i"i    Co   ,1,1      l'-  '.nsy  I  vania,    Uli"  ;,      I      ,:,  I      \     ' 

1        in, ml,   linl  \  .1111,    I 
♦''      \r  /   n,i,  I    ii:,', -ni  1    I    'i  or  I  '  ,    I!   1       \    •»   Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Wasihingtcin, 

11:.  1   \V  >  .>in:in- 
50  I   ,\rk  I'L-i.-,  Illiiiuis,  Imluii  I    I  ,»  1    '-,      ,  ,._  Mirhicun,  .MInnesotil,  and  VV  |s(i.ii'<in 
35      r)ki.ili,,nia. 
I.'  '  1  .  , 

7       N,  *    M    51.  o 
«'        VMi  i;,'i  1,    K!  ,r,,l  1    '.■,ri.-'i     HI";  'I-,   I-v!:  ii' v   M  i  -  n  !i  1-. 'i-.   .M  ii  ii.t  m     M.nJic- 

-.  •  1     M  1.SS.IUI  .     \  ,  »,,'  lA.i     New   ;.i  -.  \  .  \.,i  111   (     i;,,i.iia,    01  ill  I,   Dki.lliolli.i,   1 'ell  11 

-\ivur.a.  Uli.-li  Kiau'l,  Soiitl.  1  .ir,.iiu.i.  I  eiines.'.es'.  \  irgliiLa,  aiul  V\L,<..ou.slu. 
4'  V  .1*  i;:,i,  'ieori?..i.  \ortli  C  iniliii.i.  I.0UI.M1111.1,  Soutli  Cirolina,  ami  Tennes.s<s' 
'-'       Vii',i;:,i.    .Vrkiiuaiis.    Coiori.1'),    1 'i-lrict   of   Coliiint'ia,    'ieorgia,    Indiana,    lowa, 

k  m- ,,.*    keiitncky,  I ajiiisi  iii.i.  M.irylaii.l.  .MiiAsac  husetta,  -Michigan,  .\Unn«*i>tn, 

M,.v«i,r:,  Nef>rii,.ik  i,  Ohm,  Ok  lulu, inn,  ami  Teniie-s.se*, 
' '      V  l.i.'.  I,':.  1.  I  i.'orifi  1.  In  li.^jia,  Ixiiii.sl.in.i,  .MU'-L-.aipi.i,  Ukluhonia,  and  TeuiiMae«. 
14       K,iii-i-.  I.c.iu.sl.iii.i.  .ui-l  OkUtioini. 
J8      \liil...i...i,    .\rk  iii.«  k",    Klorldii.    1  i., ,1 ,.;  1,    "['■•uner'^if.    Ixiulsl.'^nn,   North   Cdn,>lin'», 

South  I  '  If,    ;!,  I     ii.  1  'klrgini.i. 

10         I,0ill-S1.4!.,l. 
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Slatf  by  State  list  of  some  retail  chains  with  5  to  50  establishments  in  2  or  more  States  {ancrcl  Inj  Ayn^-Kitchin  .■•iih.'^titiile)    -  CoiHiniicd 
I  TEXAS- Com  inue.l 


Oompaej 


I..,     K    Keith  Co 


\.  itli  Inn  Slwp*,  Inc... 

I   iiiuiy  Slopes 

1  ii\eii  Bros  ,  Inc 

A'l.-ii'i  Shoe  Stores 

.^Illlnkl.■it  Service  Corp. 


r  u'e  Co  .  Inc 

Hi  III  e  >  «.  Inc 

N  iii.n  Hu.vli  Shoe  Co 


.Million  ^  .-lnH'  .--loM*,  Inc 


S    X   g  Clothier' 

111  itli  Kurnitun'  Co 

M    .\    I-iimlau  stores.  Inc. 


'1  ill  llcurt  Stio|is 

r  il  li.^  Hoyil.  Inc  

\  iioiison  Hn>«   Stoics  Coip  

HiiK.k'tiiri  '-  Food  ..~loriT>     

(iicle  "K"  Drne-In  KihhI  Stonri 

h  I  ii,-  1-  iKiilw.iv  ."^lon  s     . .      

H  iMi  M  I  irinTry  Co  .    . 

I  iiniwe.ir  I'lilnt  \  V.iriush  VV  irf-ks 

I  1  11  .-  --lioc  .--lori-s 

kiii,n  r..;!it  Cii        I 

V  iiiunn-  Shis'  I  )i--triliutnp! 

II  .\   Sill-   Co  .  Inc  .    

\i  '.i-t.i.:t  -  .--liiK,  .•-l,,ri~ 

I    mill  -I, IK    ,-'.,i.^  Co L 

.-I  I.  .IT.  '  -  ....I 

Ad.m.-   M  ii.ii-i 


Category 


-Numlier 
of  stores 


Other  States  of  operation 


Shoes. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Dry  cleaning. 


Clothing  and  furnushinps. 

do.. .. 

Shocstore 


Shoce. 


swit  11.1 , 


III  (  orp 
.-Imps.    Ilu 


Clothing  and  funiisliincs  . 

Furniture 

Variety 

Clothing  and  furnishinizs. 

...do 

.do 

Koo<l 

I do .. 

\  ...do - 

..do 

M  Iscellaneous . 
Slioestore 
Miscellaneous 
Shoes 
do. 
! do -   .   . 

I-      -d" 

.<  Clolliiiie  anil  furni'-liini-''^ 
!        .<lo-. 

'     .     do  


1! 


Jil 
111 

<i 

1, 


icliusctt.-,   Mic'iin 


\|  w 


\  iron-jiii  Hiii^    SioiiN  Coip 

1       W      W  r-t   -  .-lolii        

r   1    kill-    1-iKi.l    .--lore-    

I    .   I  :  111  I    V   51  '«!  Sloics. . 

M     I      M,,-<-  Co  .  Ini    

I      II     Molt  Co  ...    

I  '.k.    ,\   A  ■  re-.  In,  

C    (1     Moin^iTiA   Co    V  JI   Sion-t, 

'111.    I  1.1   M  irl  Ci.ii.  

('■1-1  .1  i>   ,^ii|»rniiikil- 

-i.i.p  K  Ic  F  iioii--    hii       

II  ,\.   J     I  iriii:  <  o        

1  '  I    \  ii  i.n  il  Hull  i  Co 

-  k  1,'fc'-   I  Milk'  <'i  nil  r.  Inc., 


.  do 

\ariety       

FcKxl  

Va.lely.      .   . 

do 

...  do  ...     

.  .  do    

do 

I)iseount  ston-s 

Koo<l 

.  .  do 

Dnigstore 

.do    

...do 


riitt  ci-  1- I  --I  .f  -    In, 

m'aril  A  I'll "  111.  jii        

Salli    Vm    --I  "]'-.  Inc 

.Mm  K  ,  I,  lUi-  .  Inc 


lloii«e  o    N  III     Inc. 


Foo<l     .. 

Clothinp  and  furiiisliinf;s  1 

do - I 

...do... ! 


.do 


MiiliiiiU   M  H.i-  1 .<lo     . 

ItiilKixk   I  '11^     Vnii.  ^upply  Co ]   -\uto  supply , 

■|  he  Als-i  (  i.rp      '    I   do .' . 

Il4.<'nar's .   .   .i  Clotliinp  and  (urnLsliiiii;s 


In 
17 

111 


11 

1 1 


4t 
!J 
4- 


1- 


4'i 
U 


14 
■■lo 

41 

:<4 


ifi, 
111 


.\rk,ins;is.  Ciiliforiiiii,  Colorailo,  (i,  oi-i  1.  Illinois.  Iii,ir;nii.  Io«a,  Louisiana,  Miussa- 

cliii-,i'tts.  -MiSNouii,  .\i  u   York.  li!,i,i,  1  ik '  ilio;.i,i.  I'l  uns\  |.,  :,iii;i,  Tcijn(-..c.,    mid 

Clili. 
All  Slates. 

.\ikansMS  lunl  Oklahoma 
.\ri7.1  na  ainl  New  .M.'.vico. 
Loni-i.in  1 
.\n7on:i.   California.    Klori'la,    Iliiii  ,.-.    Iiili  iiri,    .M 

■^'ork.  Olii'  ,  i'emisyh  aiii  1,  ami  VV  isciiii.;in. 
Ciliforma.  Mlchiean,  and  Oliio. 
M^ri  ( iklalioina. 
.Vlat'iTTia.  .Vrk;in-as,  Cahforiii.i.  Coloralo,  Conni  cticiit,  Florida,  Oeorpia,  lliinois. 

Indian. I.     Kati'ias.     Keniuik\.     Ixuii-iana.     .Maine.     .Maryland,     MassacliUM  Us. 

MicliiLMii.   .Minnesota.   Mis-isMpjii,   .Missouri,  .Montana.  .Neliraska,  .New  llaiiip- 

shire.    New   lersi  y,   New    Me\iin.  New  York.  Nortli  Carolina,  Olilo,  Oklalioiiia, 

Ulio'lc   Islaml.  South   C.uoIiiki.    'rcniicssi'i  .    Viri'ima.  West   \"irpinia.   and   VVis- 

consiii 
-Mas.-sii  hu.sitts.     Comuclicul.     I  hi., v\  arc.     Ocortjia.     Louisiana,     Micliipan.     Ni  w 

llanip^liirc,  New   ^"ork.  No;  1 1,  ( '  o.  ilini,  I'c  nn^\  h  iiua,  Kliode  I^liiei.  Vci  n.ont, 

and  Virginia 
\;  kans,u.;  and  Oklilioina. 
New    Me\!io 

.\ew    "i'ork.    Coriiii  itii'iit,    Iniliiiii.    .\la.-.^.i!  hu.^' 11-.    .MicliL'an,    Ni  u    1 1,11,  j.-linc, 

New  .lersey.  aiel  Norlli  C.iioliiia. 
Louisiana. 

.Vrkali^a.-  alil  I. mil-;  ili.i 
Texas, 
1  (lUlMina 

-Vrizoiii  and  Nni    .Me\ic<i. 
\i'W    Ml  vi(.o, 
Dklahonia, 

Missouri.  Kaii-as,  and  (iklidioma 
.\ri?on:i.  l'ioii'1,1,  Uliiioi-,  an.l  kiniiuk.i.. 
I.olli-l.ill  1. 

<  Ikl.lllollM     ill'l    K    iM-.lS. 

1  olll-l  111,1, 

Do 
1  oiii-Miii,    .\rkiiisas,    (reorL'i:;.    .M  iv-is-ippi,    ( ik'.,il..iiii,.,    'i'ennosii  .    aic'i    i.tli.'-'. 
Colo!  i.lo.  I.m.i.  Mmnoota.  aie!  Ne'.ra-k  1. 
M  assacl.usel  I-.    .Minnesota,    -\i  w    .li-rsi  v.    .\i  u    "link,    I'cnnsvivaliia,   an'l    Klireie 

Maud. 
Arizona,  Coloiado,   Idaho,  Monl.ii.i,   l\,in-,i-,    N'el.|"i-ka.  New    MiAieo    Okl.i'ioma, 

S.iull.   Daki.I,!,    1   l.ili,  aii'i   W  ,\,.::.iii- 

L.iUl-lalri, 

<  iki,itloIl..i. 

Ho 

Do. 

New    Ml  \  li-O. 

I  ikl.ilioina. 
.New    .McMco 

,Vii7,on:i  an.i  C.odornia. 
-New  .Mc.vico. 

Do 
New   MexHo  aiei  Oklatioma. 
.Viahania.  Indian. 1,  l/ouisjaiia.  Nii.ii-!.:. 
.Vri7oii  1.  Colora'lo.  Idal.o.  l.oiii-i.ina,  .M 

and  I   1  ill 
(ikiihori  a 

low.i.  .Miv.-oiiii.  kaii<a.-.  Nriir,i-k,i.  ( ik;,i!ioni,i.  aiei  Soiilli  Di.kota. 
M  liMiuri  all  i  llliiKii,-, 
( 'aiidirm.i,     .\ri7oiia.    Colorado,     liiino.-,     l\an-a-,     Ma:iie,    Miissai  liii  1  II- 

>'oi  k,  ,ind  ( Iklalion.a. 
Caiilorm.i.    .\ri7ona.    Coloncin.    M ..  luL'aii.    Tl.di.    Mi--oiiri.    Orciion,    aiei    1'.  ■  :i- 

^yi\  .una. 
New    .Mexico  aii'l  .-Vii/ona 
I  Iklalioina, 
District   of  Coiuiidii...   Io\v.i,   Iii  tian  ,.    M  ;;r,\  laii.l.   Mictiiiiaii.  Tciin-ylvaTiia.  Ohio, 

and  West  X'irtima. 
Illinois,  Indiai.a.  Iowa,  and  C>k!alioiiui. 


,-oii:ii  ( 'ai  'liin  1.  ali'l  Virt'inia 
ilaii.i.  Ni  \,ida,  .New    .Mc  \;,i..  1 


a, 


Ni   W' 


C  lAH 


Tunne-Ai  li  n.  In.    J 

Dun  1' 1   Ml. .Ill  Cii'i  111 -,  Inc 

(ill..  1.    Kiitl.  Co 

1 

Hollniek  .-Imh  C..          .   . 

.Sill  lei  Mill   liiinlKrCo  .    .    . .   

.Moiintiiiii  --;  ill-  Inipleiiieni  Co 

(ieo   K    Ki.ihCn          .   .   . 

Nctllctoli  .--l.ol.-,  lie           .    . 

Clothinp...   

-do 

SlllK'S 

.  ...do 

Hardware 

do 

Shoes 

do 

He 

1,' 
14 

1,1 

Pi 
11 

4 

4.". 

All/on, 1.    Cilifoiiui.    Color,,, do,    lMi;inik>.    .M  a-- :,  Iuim-ii-,    M|.|>it':i,,    .N,,  .li, 

(  Iklaliolli.i.  Dleuon.  '1  exas.  VV  a^!  .lli'Jl  on ,  alu  1  .Ni  u    \  ol  k  , 
California,  .New    "i'oik,  rellllsx  Ivalii.i,    Ti  \a-.  and  V\a,siiiliptoI: 
A I  kaiisa-.  Call  for  iiii,  Colorado,  (ieori-'ia.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Io\ia.  I,oiii-i  an  i.  M  issa- 

(l.ii-ilt-    Mi--d;iii    .N'exv'i'oik    ( ilijo.  ( iki  diona.  I'liiii-x  Iv.iiiia,  '1' 11111--1  i  ,    .ml 

'llXiS. 

Colorado.  Milio.  and  VYxoiomi; , 
Id.ilio. 
Do 
.\ikan.-as.  California.  Coloi  .do.  1  u  01  ^'i.i,  lllinoi-.  li.,li,iria,  low  a,  Ixiiii-):,tia,  M,i--a- 

cliusill-,  .Mi.v.-oii!l.  New    'i'oik,  i.diio,  Ciklaiioina,  I'eiin-y  Iv  inia,   i  i  liia -set  ,  and 

Texa,-;. 
OiK-rali  s  in  all  Si  ales. 

M      II      Kilo'  Co 

V'ariet  y 

Ill  i    Idaho.  .Montana,  and  Oicfion 

1    iMi    IniifCo     

,- k  a.-  I'ruk'  Center,  Inc 

V  ;ii  n  -  Cash  Stores. .  .   . 

Drugstore 

do 

Food 

,■•,   i    Idaho. 
I'S  ;   Arizona.  Coloi.ulo,  Idalio.  Lom-i.itia.  M0I1I..11...  Ni  \.,da.  New  M.  \ivo.  Okl.dioni.a, 
i       and  Texas. 
8   :    Nevada. 

Hi  unci  Is  1 1  minis     .     _ 

1   nioii  Distrihutinp  Co . 

^M  1  1  thricr  Shops,  Inc 

Miscellaneous 

do 

Clothing  and  furnishings.. 

do 

do - 

Oandy  stores 

8 

4h 

11 
34 

6 

Califortiia  and  Iiialio. 

W'voininp,                                                                                                                   ,  ,  , 

Arizonti,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Kan- .<•,  Ni  l,ri-ka.  New  Mexno.  Okl  dionia, 

C.  nrad's,  Inc 

1  louse  of  .Nine,  Inc ... 

M  irrow'f  Nut  Ilou-se  Corp 

S<iulli  Dakota,  Texas,  and  VVyominp. 

Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Orepon,  VVusliiiipton,  and  AV  yoniinp. 

Cuhfornia,  Arizona,  Texas,  Colorado.   .Mictiipan,   .Missouri,  Onpon,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

California  and  Oregon. 
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March 


Stiitr  ''y  St'i('  list  of  sor^e  rrtc  '  chninx  with  5  to  oO  establishments  in  S  or  more  States  {coprred  ^y  Atjrea-Kitchin  sii^>stHute)      f"  ,:,t  -  i| 

V  i:\rOXT 


Company 


Category 


ruri'-in  Feaerai  Clothing  Stores,  Inc. 


M,^-  \c.v  ^■  ,rtc  Kr'it-k?,  Inc. 

J     ..  i,vr'     II!.-  _.    

Mort(;ii'-^  ■'.'I."'  S'.)ri-^,  Inc 


Diiiino!'.  !  Vi'idT::!!  Corp 

Nfttielun  ^..'ii"<,  I:ic 

rnion-F.-.'n,    Ii;r     

Mia  Uii  'lUT,  III.'   ...   

M    U    Kis.'-..':i.in  Ck,,  Inc 

M.u  Dh-Ut,  Inc      ...    . 

N»ti"nal  Army  Stores  Corp. 
Ptrol.rii  IP.  -^h.>i»i 


Clothing  and  rumi!>hlii(s. . 
do 


Shoes.. 
do. 


II:tf'lware 

Shoes 

Funiiture 

V'dwty 

do 

Discount  Stores 

M  iscpllai'.poii.t 

CIothtnK  anil  furnishings. 


Niimb«r 
o(itor« 


S 

14 
15 


an 

13 
5 

47 

S 
19 

7 


Oth«r  StalM  ol  0|>«ratlon 


Connrrticut,  Illtnnls,  Indliink,  Vfw  Ilnmpshtr*.  Maine,  Masssr)   ;n.  !t«    M  .t 


lUI'l   <' 
M« 

C<jnr»eclicnt. 
llanir«hlr», 

an  1  '. 
Con- 


!viini:i 
m.l  N'ow  York. 

M'l  Maa5achu.sptts. 

Dplawar*-,    ()<»oryla,    I>OTits1finn.    M^wru+tTj^rrft 
Ni'w   York,   North  Can>Una,  I'ennsj-lvahla    Hhi 

M  ksaaohturtts,  N>w  Hampshire,  an'1  K' 


ITI        \>» 
1  1,      It  \iit 


'  ^n<\  New  York. 

^  uj'l  New  IlruniwMre 

New    WiTk,    IV'liiware,    Mvine     M uswhuartts.    New    Hampfti 

Ohio,  \'irKinuan<l  Penn.sylviifu.i. 
Mftssivliiiscttji.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
Now  York, 
Do. 


re.    NVw    Jersey, 


VIROINI.V 


AilfliiH"  .Vpparel  .-^hops,  Inc. 

Gooi!  \'.ii  SS.rr.^  ('.rp    

My<\:"V.hu  

Crin.'s-\I  i\os  (";    'hfs.  Inc. 
0    r    '>    C;cif^:f<!         


?--.\r'  {.  T'rlf"    I>r..<i.<^-s,  Inc. 

Kir-Kl.T   S''..!   ~      !■;   ■        

S!ir::r.rr  .~'./r"^  <  '.Tii 


JuMlc*'  Shops,  [nc 
Bfst  i  Co  ,  In,-    .. 


Hofst  iil'.r  A  .\u»Tt  Millinery  Corp. 

Mor-  .ri  - 

Jov  -i.T.*.  Inc ..- 


M  .lit  li  !n^! 

I>ivi  !  -  S;<'<lHlty  SlKips,  Inc. 

Fcl.'^'r  Sho«"  Sfor"<     ....    

Mortons  She*  Stores,  Inc 


8h.  i^•ro,  Inc 

IVoipI.-;'  M.trUwure  Stons. 
\N  i!>"ir  Kou'crs,  Inc 


\.r^;iui  ;   ire  Stores,  Corp. 


Cato  Stores.  Inc 

ll:j\erty  Furniture  Co  .. 


Cre»"i    cit  Con.siii!:iT  Services.  Inc 

N.'"..  '.,■:  -!  .,;  ^     ;•,  

M.'/;!i:-  I' iiTTiiture  Co  ,  Inc 

F'l'     !   i  in<lry  A-  CI' .riiiii?  Co 

N  ii;i  III  .1  Ss  1\  j.i  Ho   ill,  Inc     

I'i:;  ■•  h '•  One  Hour  Clo.iiiers 

liltie  UiMion  Laundry 

The  .Nettle  i  ee  Shorw 

Nuuu-Duah  Shoe  Co 


Morton's  Shoe  Stores,  Inc. 


Wilv)rr>>    loe    J.'i*  Stores.    ..    ..    

KolHT'-i.t;   -  V    loe   -tores,  Inc  

Mmifor!   I  i.>-It-'tiur-<'lf  Stores,  hic 

(■,.■, )ri.'i    ,  \\    irehoiise  SiiiKTnuirts.  .  , ... 

H   IT  •■    I- .■     founts,  el  iss,  and  til*') 

Ko'.;ers    1,  y  .~!io|i<.  Inc. 


8tplh  in;  T.'v  <'.t-<        .      

Cli  ■'  .  ■  '  '    -'..'■  I  ■  r  .  Inc 

W     k    \S  .:i-i.  w   I  ■  '      (Kiints) 

M  I'k    .  ■<    1    f    .'<  -'..re-i.  Inc.  -  . .. 

I'  A  .\   'it  IX  >t  re^.  Inc. 

Crrsr  -'.  re^  <".  

Ki;  ,■  .  \'.  r,      ~    .  ;  .,  Iiic      

l;  irr  \-T'  <      \:w  

u    \r    vs  1.:  j,-A.  .•r^      

.\!.   li     i-isl.iiiaii  (  o  ,  Inc. 


Clot;i;!i„'  .i:i  1  furnishings.. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 

do 


Clothln?  

Clothing  and  (unuahlnci 
Clothing 


Clottiir..:  m.i  fiirrr.-h'nes 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

Shoes.. 
do. 


do 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  fumtohings. 

do 


do  ... 

Furniture. 


F. 


I  ply 


KiuTiitnre 

I>ry  Cleaning ... 

....do 

do 

...do  

Clothing  and  fumiihlnM. 
Sl>o«      


.do. 


Variety 

do. 

do. 

M 

do.. 

—  ..do., 
.-..do.. 


(   ',.ir     -  -'(  r.'s  I'o  ,  liic 

'A     V     lwi;iis«'y  l"o. 

I  Ms(.<ii:ii*   K'Mi'l  Cit\         

!:   .  ^   u.r  l;r  ~  ,  I  .'c.     ... 

'!  lie   N  ll;  i|.;i;   I  lotei  Co 

II  -S    Kint(C<i 

'I  :i/ewell  Supply  Co.,  Inc.- 
Duiitio  sales  Co 


—-do 

do 

V'ariety 

do 

...do 

Clothing  and  furnishings. 

JeweU-y 

do 

Variety 

do 


Food 

(■"Ii.tt.itiij  .in.l  furr.I.'^htngs-. 
I  ipjii-ti  re 

\  ^n*-!*-  

\  --A 

I'i3<-<uitit  sU'res. - 


ao 

41 
40 
M 

33 
40 
33 

IS 

19 

7 

S 

18 

11 
19 
13 
IS 


S 
19 
38 

4« 


80 
28 

10 

42 

10 
14 
15 
28 
7 
23 


lA 


• 

7 

S 

43 

10 
18 

7 

e 

8 
31 

S 
13 

7 
17 

h 
47 

32 
6 

S 

r 

II 

6 


N'«w  York,  Ohio,  New  Jtney,  Arkanaas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Non.'i  (   ir  lina,  Teo- 

D<'^  ■        .     '  Pennsylvania. 
Flori  '^  la,  .VtaMM'huaetts.  New  IIani[>3hirp.  New  York,  Nor:!,  i    ir  uoa, 

Vk\.      ■    . ..    .jl  an'l  South  C.inilina 
.Mahama.  '  icrsla    lllliiob,  Irili;iiia,  Ixiin.si.ina.  Ne»  J.  r-.       \,r'i    (    ir    ::ia,OMo, 

Pennsylvania,  Tonne^sw?,  aiui  W  IwnnMn 
IVlaware,  CuorKla,  Illinois.  In<tl:ina,   New   York,  Nor'.',  i   a-    oni.   I'l'nruylvani.x 

South  Canilina,  Tenn«is«-e,  an^l  West  Virginia. 
Alahaii.a.  Arizona,  Culitornm,  FlorMa,  Ororcla.  Ixiul'-i  iti.i,  M    r;  Itn.t    M  i-~i~^iiip|. 

North  Ciiroliiuk,  r«nns>lvanla,  Swuth  Carolina,  'IVnmsM-e,    lcii>.   .•  .  i    Ui.tt 

Vlrclnla 
.^ial'ania,  Florida,  Ix>ulaiana.  South  Carolina,  and  Texas 

.Mahaiiia,  <  iror^ia,  .M  is.<>issippl.  North  Caniiina.  i'enru>vl\ania,  and  South  Carolina 
Alabama.    Ariionn.    Florida,    (ieorvla,    Louisiana,    .\J Ls.'^L'-MppI,   South    Carolina. 

Tetas.  Tennr<M-c,  and  New  York. 
.New   York,  Indiana,   Kansas,  Maryland,  New  Jepsey,  Ohio,  re(m.»\I\ar  i;i    nr  I 

Texas 
Conneitieut,  Pistrtrt  of  Culuin)>ia,  Miaswhusttts,  Mivl.lgnn,  .N«  .i   J.p*),  ;  .* 

York,  Ohio,  and  I'ennsyUania. 
Washington,  I)  C..  .M  iryl  md,  I'eiiiLsylviinia.and  Ohio. 
DUtrict  of  Colunitiln  :indNt  <ryliind 
Indiana,    Kmioiky,    .Nr»    Jersey,    North    Carolina,    Ohio,    rrmiHylmiiia,    West 


Virglnl 
Arkans.'k'' 
r>i.«trlct  u 


Nf  iryUnd.  Mamikchasirtts, 
111.,  iiid  I'eiiasy  Iv mill 
x-iis,  Mlitiifrin,  MintM'sotn, 


oiirl.New  Jrrscy,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Oklabona 

.;:...  .\.  w  York,  and  Ohio. 
OiMrii  t  of  Colninl  la,  an<J  M;iryl.ind 
Connecticut,    iHliw.ire,    (ieori'ii,    I/ouUltina,    Ma-ssjuhujefls,    Michirxn.    \    v> 

ll:»mtishlre.  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Pi-nnsylviuila,  Rhode  Islan'l.    l.v  .« 

and  \errront, 
''   ■  ■  ■         lit.  New  York,  and  Rho<le  Island. 

f  CuluniM.tund  Maryland. 
1     ........  |)L«trKi  '^  '    'i  ■'    ''       IiKli.in.'*,  K \' 

Missouri,  .New  Jl  •  ■     '  .>,  North  t 

Alaliunia,  Floridii,  I  "      ..  .  Indiana.  N!  . 

Missouri,  Nehn>^kl^,  .\«:w  Jrr-^-y.  North  Carnliiia,  Ohio,  Okliihoma,  I'ennsyl 

T-.iniu,  Kliode  Istiiid,  South  Ciirolinu,  Tenrussn-.  Teias.  and  Wl-coil  In. 
North  Carolina  on  I  South  Carolina. 
.\la><auia,  .\rkansas,  Florida,  <>ror;t:i,  I.O  lUlana,  North  Ca-'ollna,  South  Carolimi, 

Tenness«e,  and  Tex:i«. 
Maryland. 
All  States 

Mary!  Ill  I  and  West  \  irrtnls 
Wa.shiiii:lon,  I>.C.,  and  Maryland. 

I>o. 
Florida,  Illinois.  Iowa,  Kenficky,  Missouri,  Tenncaace,  ai;d  \  IrKinia. 
.Maryland  and  U  laliin^ton,  D.C. 
T  ennes-see. 
.Matama.  Arkansas,  CalUomia,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  FTorMa,  C,..'     i    lnn.ois, 

Indiana,    Kans^is.    Kent'icky,    I  owislana.    .Maine,    Mary  Ian!      M  -  -  >.  lii-'M-tls, 

M|chl'»i\n.     Mtnne<«ota,     Mlsstssli>pl,     .Mls»o':rl,     .Montana,     Si  '  -  w-    a,     .New 

III'  New    Jeniey.    .Now    Mexico,    New    York,    .North    (    iro!li.a.    Ohio, 

<)  .    i.lio'fc  bland.  South  Carolina,  1  ennes.v>e,  Texas.  West  \  Indnia.  and 

Wl^ . 

.Ma.t!i:H;liii.'«-tU,    Conn««ctlcut,     I»elnware,     Ocorg'a,     I.otil<il;uii.     Michigioi,     New 

llamfKhlre.   New   York,    North  Carolina,   t'rnnsylvania,    Mhodc  I.slaiid,  leias, 

and  Vermont. 
West  \lnfinia. 

';■  •  .• 

I  '  Columbia. 

.\. ..'         .,  Florida,  Oeorgi.i,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Te:uuN.-<f. 

\S  ajtlimitton,  I)  C. 

Washlnzton,  DC.  and  Maryland. 

Wa.shington,  l>  C,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Florida,  .Mabain  i    >!ir\l.ii!,  (i.   .rjrii,    iiid 

Pennsylvania. 
Wanhington,  1)  C  ,   o-.  !  \'  .'\land. 

I>o 

Do 
Georgia.  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 
.North  Carnllna. 

North  Carolina  and  Soatb  Carolina. 
.North  Cardlna. 

Do. 

I>o 
.New  York.  Iielaw;u-e.  .\Iame.  M.i 

Pennsylvania,  and  Ncnnont. 
.New  York.  Kentucky,  North  Car 
South  Cofotina,  .North  Caroliii  i.  i 
Pennsylvania. 

Del  iw  ire,  \i  w  Jers«'y.  New  Y   rk.  ii.  !  IiTr'«y!variIa. 
\i.i' .inn.  Indi'uin.  I-oiilsl.ina,  .Ne(,n«k:i.  S^mth  Cur.i'.lna,  luid  Teiai. 
.\!ar>  laoil  itnd  1  iiAtrh  t  "f  (  <>iiinil>bi. 
V\  e.st   \  irvJllil.i 
Washington.  1'  (        iiol  M.iryliuid. 


s;i,  hi.^ett'    New  I ! an;[  sldre.  Ncw  JeTSty,  Ohio, 


1,  I'l  nr:,s> '.v'li.L'i,  and  Toiin' 
T>r.  ne,s.soe. 


lOGl 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Sinii  }iy  Slot)  lixl  of  ion)  e  retail  chainx  uith  o  to  30  efitahli.shnitril.'<  in  ^ 

VIK(}INIA    C 


)ijt  inue<l 
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(Oiit  iiiiK-d 


Company 


Category 


Nnmber 

of  stores 


Ml!  i(  le  Martj". 

|i  iip;iin  City  Uls.A... 

~'  ,n  lard  Drug  Co 

I    iilerson  Drug  Co 

H  iiiilslierryg.  inc 

I   1  .tier  Footwear,  Inc. 

Mi.dit  inier'.s,  Inc 

I  .•eiil;iiio>  Inc 

I  I.  Ill  .Mills,  Inc     


I'l  le  .M(Kire  .^ppUiince  Center. 

.Metro  Drug  Stores 

^  ivi-Mor  Drugs,  Inc 

I  1  irt  I  irug  Corp      

Mlco  Cut  Price  y tores,  Inc 


Discount  stores. 

do  _ 

Drugstore 

Shoestorc     

do 

do 

M  i.scellaneous .  _ . 
do 

do    

Drugblore 

!";<lo     '....... 

Drugs 


Jl  lleffv.  Inc Clothing  and  fumisliincs 

I'lrry  Shoiis I do. 

\V  ehsier  C  lot  he*,  luc -.. 


do. 


Adv.mc-e  Stores  Co Auto  Supply. 

till'.  The  MotorLsts'  Friend,  Inc I do 

M  >iket   I  irr,  Inc ' do 

r.iiihnian's,  Inc J do.    


i:i 
i;i 
11 

14 

■jii 

;(' 

1(1 
III 
111 
i:i 

.'lO 


I'.l 


H 


Other  State;  of  oiieration 


Iiidiiiiii.  \Iiclu»?iin,  Pennsylvani.i,  and  liholi   Islnii.!. 

.New  .leisey,  iind  I'ennsylvanin. 

1  iistrict  of  Coluniliia. 

.North  Carolina. 

Maivl.iini  and  reiiii^\lvania, 

M.uyl  iiid 

\ort  ll  Caroliiia 

\\   ir-luiiL'toii,  |).C  ,  Maryl.iii'l.  Nru    Lr-i  \ ,    u,-!  \i  w  Yoik. 

Mili.ini.i.   Florida,  drornia.   Kentucky,   NJi^-issippi.   .\orth  Carolina,  Suutti  Caro- 
lina, and  Teuiiesst'f'. 

U  asliiiiL'ton,  D.C  ,  Kentucky,  riTin'^ylv,.n,  i,  and  'I'l  nnessee. 

-\|  ai  yl.ind  .iiid  1  Msti  u  t  ol  CoUiinliia. 

I  )l.-'rul  of  Coluinlii.i. 

i  n^iiicl  of  Coluinliia  and  NUirxlaiid. 

Di'l.iware,    .New    Jeryy,    .Murylalid,     I'mn-.x 'i\  jiii...    Xuitli    CiTolin.i,    an'.    West 
Virginia. 

!>i^lrict  of  Coluinlijii  ;ind  Maryiaml, 

.New  .lers«'y,  Delaware,  .New  York,  and  Virginia. 

I  'istriet  of  Cohnnl'ia,  Indiana,  KeiiiiKk.\  .  M,ir,\  l.md.  Ni  w  Jet 
Ohio,  \'irvinia,  and  \\'est  \"iiTinia 

North  Caiolma,  .South  Carolina,  and  'reiinevs<x-. 

-Maryland,  I'eiin.sylvania,  iind  West  \'iiL'inia. 

District  of  Coluniliia  an<l  Maryl.mil. 

.Maryland. 


I  y,  North  C.,!,,iin,i, 


WASIIIN(rid.N 


Clothing 

Clothing  and  furnishings., 
fcihoc 

Hardware 

Clothing  and  furai.shings.. 

do 

.do 

3>', 

l.'i 

4I-. 

(i 

y 

11. 

4" 

-':< 
i:i 

11 

^ 

1." 

ij 

11 

l^ 

S 

IH 
11 
4.T 

Arizona,    California,    Colorado,    Kentuckv,    Ma,ssfiehusett«,    Micliipan,    Nevada, 

Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Teias,  Ctah,  and  New  York, 
California.  New  York,  reiinsvlvania,  Texas,  and  Ctah. 

!;<•<    Mr<»>    .'^lon->,  Iiir _.. 

M  1  i'^on  LuiriN  r  A  N!i11  Co     

.\ri7,ona,  Cahlornia,  Colorado,  Idaho.  New   .Mixieo.  Nevada,  Oiegon.  Tex-v.  and 

W\oniin};. 
Idaho. 

1  it.jiuliii*'  Mi«i(if   - 

Ill  in. .til  !»  Men'''  ^<t(>r^'.s 

Orecon, 
Do. 
New  "i'ork,  California,  and  Oregon. 

\  1  1 1 1(  T till  ShoIl^    Inc 

Shoes 

All  States. 

M  Iscellaneous 

Oregon  aiiii  Ciilifornia. 

do - 

Cahioriiia,  Oregon,  and  \\";i.-hiiiL'to:i. 

1    iiik  V  .y  ti  Storif                                         

Variety 

Idaho  and  California. 

\\ ,  i-f(  1,1  V  Ine 

Jewelry 

California.  Idatio,  and  Ontjon, 

1  ll.  k    1  \  mil  Jeu(  Icrs,  Inc 

Ii:-- •■(■'■  Store*        ..- 

1  In  k'l.n  I'lciily  \K  iKgly  Co. - 

.■~l:.'n.  in   hoixl  Stores     ,.    .    

Pay    \   >.i\e  Dnigs.  liu 

/app"  Drug  Store.' 

\  .ir  Islroin's.  Inc     ,    

t  '  r^  r\  at  1  \  »*  I'liiiif  Co 

do 

Food 

do 

do - 

Drugstore .- 

California. 
Oregon. 
Do 
Idalio  and  On  gon. 
Orecoii. 

Dnigstores 

Shoe  store 

Mlsoellaneous.-- 

Do. 
California  and  <  >recon. 
Oregon. 

1   lilt  \\  is»    Dnig  .-tores  

Drugs - 

Do 

..do 

California.  Orefoii,  and  Idaho 

1  d'i:i,ii!-.  Inc 

Ilartr.i  |.l  Mores.  Ine 

Clothing  and  fumi.shlngs.. 
do 

Colorado.  Idatio,  .Montana,  Oregon,  1   i.di,  and  Wyoming, 
Califoniia,  .\ri7ona,  .New  Jers<'y,  .New  >drk,  (Jrepon,  and  Hawaii. 

\rl<  lie  Shop,s,  Iiii-.      

Hetall  Jinny  ."^hops,  Ine 
Criiie*-Ma>os  (  lothi  -,  Inc 


(1  T  f<    I    :..ilu- 


lle\i  ;i\    >»i..p' 

Hlo  i.i^tri-i  I's,  Inc.. 

FIl.iN   Men  s.  Ini-   

Ji.\  .-I.  M  ~    Ini  . 

K  '  .-IK  r  \Uif  .  Inc 

I   I  llins  Stores,  Ine 
The  ( irinond  Shops,  Inc 
Caiohiia  I.iiinlur  Co     .    . 
Scott  l.iindH  r  Co. 
.s;icl'  ll  r   I  iirnitiiie  Co  .  Ine 

i:<kerly  .Millin.  ry  

Tai'u'.Li  1   '-l.'K'S.  Ine  

.Nittlitoti  Shops,  Int 

J!l\     H.    \     Co    ,    IlK     ,) 

S.  A     \ii  s,  r  Co        

I^«  1.-  1  111  ii.Iiiii'  Co 

Sllpel  Slii'i    "-lores 

N  iinii  111!-!,  .-ll".   Co 


I<    II     lii.M..-C..    ■<  $1  Slorw 

n.  II   ,~ioi.  -,  Ine  

Hit'  I*'   '1  SloiisCo 

K\  II.-  iiiLcerv  Co . 

Minis   \  lion  A  Co     

Fesiiioii  lloM.-ry  Sloie.s,  Inc..    .    

T.i.'i  w  I  M  Supply  Co  ,  Inc .. 

Iloge  Da\  IS  Drug  (^o 

\l  ijestK  I'aint  Centers   Inc 

-    Ill  Cut  I'ruT  Stores,  Iiic-. 

\l\   M  iti  rnily  Shop,  Inc 

S\  1  hsttr  CJotiies,  Inc 


WFST  \  IKOINIA 


Clothing  and  fumlshingp 
do... 

do. -- 

do 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 


do 

Hard  ware - 
...do 


Furniture 

Clothing  and  furnlshlng.«! 

Shoes - — 

do 

Jewelry . 

do._ -. 


Furniture. 

Shoes 

..do 


Variety. 
do.. 


Food - -  - 

do -.- - 

Ck)thlng  and  furnishings. 
do 


Food 

Drugstore 

Miscellaneous 

Drugs 

Clotnlng  and  furnishings. 
do 


H 
41) 


4,X 
IS 

2'i 
•J4 
M 

I. 


10 


14 

23 


I'l 

;ti 

i:i 

IS 
32 
,'i 
(i 
Ui 
,'■.0 
4.'. 
1<* 


.North  (\irolina,  reiinsyl\uliiii, 

Louisiana.   Maryland,   Missis- 
:iro!ina,   Tennessee,   'I'e.vas.  nn.l 


New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyh  auia. 

Indiana,  Otiio,  and  Pennsyl\  aiiia, 

Delaware,  (ieorgia,  Illinoi.s,  Indiana.  Ni  w  ^'oik. 
South  Carolina,  Tenno.s,sce,  and  \  ntuii.i, 

.Mahama,  .\ri7.oiia,  California,  Florida,  (ieorpia 
sippi.  North  Carolina,  renn-yh  .iiiia.  South  ( 
N'lrginia, 

Kentucky  and  O'lio, 

Illinois,  .New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  reimsj  Iv.iuia 

Illinois,  Indiana.  North  Carolina.  Oiiio,  Pennsylvania.  Ti  \a',  and  New  .hrsev 

Indiana,  Keiitueky,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  \  iri.'im,i, 
and  WiMoiisin 

Kentuiky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee, 

Kentucky,  Ohio.  Pennsylv.mia.  and  Tennessee. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pi  iin-\iva!iia, 

Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

(diio 

M.Hvl.inii  .ill  1  \  irginia. 

Ohio'. 

Kentuckv  and  Olijo. 

All  St. lies. 

.MarvLind  ainl  Pennsylvania. 

Peniisyhania,  New  York,  Ohio.  ..n.j  M  ,i\:i]i.i 

Ohio 

.M, 11  \  land  and  Pennsylv.iliia. 

.M.dia'na,  .\rkaiis;ks,  California,  Coloi.uio,  Coniii  1 1  nul ,  lloii'i.i,  Oeor.LM.,  Illinois, 
liidiaiui,  Kansas,  Kentuckv,  Louisiana,  .Maine,  .Maryland,  .Massaclui.sell.-, 
Micliigan,  .Minne.sota,  .Mlsris.'-ippi.  .Missouri,  .Montana,  Nebra.ska,  New  llainp- 
shire.  New  Jersey,  New  .Mcvicfi,  NeH  'i'ork.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklalioin  i, 
Hhode  Island,  South  Carolini,  Tenness^.,  .  'Pin.-.  \  irL-inia.  and  "A  i-con-in 

Kentucky. 

\'irgini  1 

Ohio. 
Do. 

Pciinsyhania, 

Pclins".  1\  ania  and  Oilio. 

\'irginia. 

Oliio, 

Maryland,  N.  w  I.rsev,  Penn-ylvaiiia    Diiaw.in,  Noilh  Carolina,  and  \iremia. 
Cotmpcticiit,  Ne*-  YoVk,  Otiio,  Pennsylvania,  Ontario,  and  yuelK-c,  (  anada,  ^ 
District  of  Columbia.  Indiana,  Kentucky,  .Maryland,  New  Jersey.  Norlli  (  aro.ioa, 
Ohio,  and  \'irpinia. 
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Statf  l>y  State  list  of  tome  retail  chains  with  5  to  50  Pitiihli.thmrnts  tn  2  or  rnnre  Slatfi  iroirr,>{  '.^    1  '/"■iKitrhirx  ^uf>ftiluli-      (^llltir^ln•(l 

WEST  VIROIVIA     rontlnu«^ 


Company 

C«teitorT 

N  amber 
o(Ror« 

Other  State!  <<(  opervttoa 

Ft4i"<f'ir<l   \iito  .<u  Hadio  SuppJy  Co 

Auto  supply 

U 

15 
2S 

7 

S 

» 

Ohio  and  I'i-nn'vlv>uiK 

Maryland  aii'l  C'tuvylv  irna 

MiryUnfl.  IVtin^vl  v  inli,  m  !  \  'rr'Mln 

I't-nnn-lvaxii  I 

Ohio 

|)l«trlrt  of  foliimhln,   lowi    In<lMr\<     v  .if  \  l-iii.l     MkIiivh'i 

Maryland 

Oliiii,  IVniL'jIvan 

MlMrr'-*  \ul"  Mi'>itln*s,  Inc     .     -       --     .-,, 

...  do          

Joe   Til.    Mur'.r'sis'  Friend,  Inr 

do 

do..., 

Klfiiimuii?  'C   I"  liiwrr                                          .       —.,.«. 

Thi    \>.|i'..r|.                           

do 

n, 

do 

WISCONSIN 


JefTolil's 

Hiifr-y  Stores.  Inc. 


Llnpark  (lofhirig  Corp 

Br<><ik<  Fi.-.liinn  .-turcs.  Inc 

Tniili'h>'nie  .-hof  stfircs.  Inc „ 

Weiss  .V  Nfuiimiin  ^\me  Co 

C'riwM  <iif  S.Tvuo  Stoc  Stor»«,  Inc 

Hiirrlf  Hns.  <]»>,•  ("o 

NT  I  a  n  ^  .-!  h<  It's 

Mi.llan.!  S!if..>  ro._ 


T.  n    AMin  <'ci     

7.in><iln  -^tiiri-s.  Inc   .       

VirKlriia  I  >■«■»•  ;<torfw,  Corp.. 


Cinthiug  ani]  fumlshinga.. 


.do. 


do. 
Sboes.. 
—  -do. 
— .«to. 
...-do. 

do. 

....do. 


Inc. 


E.  *).  Shrtnrifr  &   Co., 

Ksff*"  >lo«>p  <hops  

Nft'U'ton  Shops,  Iiic 

lypufh  it  '"o 

I,    Ki-h  Kurnlture  Co 

M  igUist  .<ervU-«'  ("orp 


H  irlwire.     

ClothlrvK  .Hid  'iirnj«hlrn»- 


Fotxl  supply. 

Furniture 

Shoes 

Fumiture 


„    l>rycleiinlng. 


Fu'fory  TUo  W.tr^house,  Inc Mi'scf'lineou*  stores. 

BliM-h  i)nriiin>4n  f'o ...i    Kumlture,. _..„.... 

Nunn-llu.<li  Shoe  Co i  Shoes   


C    J    •^iiwr  I'-Ae'.T<.  Inc 

Sii|«T  \ilu  St..ri-.<.  Inc.    

AreH7.  Slvio  Co 

M  iniiwn  '!'iri>  fn       ., 

M  irv  I  .■.•»l.r  of  S..uthem  Wisconsin. 

Th.>'Muir  I>rn^  Co... 

Oso<">  Dnu  Co  — 

S|ivn.';<)tr<  -^h'X'x.  Inc     

Wesfprn   lire  ^uto  StOTM,  Inc.. 


Jewelry 

Food 

Shoe* 

MiscfiUoeoua. 

....     .lo  

I>ru<tstore.^ 

do „. 

Shoea 

.Viit.)  supply. 


F  |i:;iaMt'  Millin.Tv ('h't':.m  iii'l  rumishinjts 


■pprivin  *  RjTon  Co 

Jov  -^'ore-i.  In, 


...do. 
do 


10 
31 

41 

12 
18 
70 
60 
S8 
7 
31 
38 


iri'l  \lri:inla 
New   Y<Tk,  und  Soiitli  PiVoU*. 


N.,rth    C,J^^;l;la, 


.MMliiliMi.   Mt«Miii4|>i>i.  Sklmauu/l, 


4« 


«7 
10 
48 

37 

11 
10 

15 
10 
23 


9 

II 
6 

7 

» 
28 
JO 
8 
48 
26 
11 
18 


tlv  M  -  !  ic  in.  \llnrii  s..t'\, 
•  Dmii.   iiktnhomn.    I'mnoyl- 
■  i.i,%.  ,11.  1  \  u>:ii.i.i 


Mlchlnn  and  Ohio 

I'wn,  MiiinrwUi.  .Ni  rth  r>iikoU».  and  South  l">ak"ta 

Alnliiiiua,    Ufxinrla,    lllinoi.t.    Inditim,    l/xilslana, 

<.)liii>    I'riinsj  ivaiu.i.    lejim-v^-f 
Ii'Wii,  >llnne'«'l.i.  Nil'ri.tk,i 
Illinois,  \Vw  York,  hip!  (>hi. 
Inwa,  Minnrw'Li.  and  >.ulti  l>nkoia 

.\rk:iri-ai.'<.  Illiiioi*.  In'li:tna.  lown.  Ki\iisii.<.  Mlrhlpan,  Mluneanta,  and  Texai. 
Illinois.  Indijjiii,  Mlrtuitan,  :in.|  Oliio. 
Iowa  and  Mini)i-si>t.i 
l!liiioi>,  Indi-iin.  MicliiKiin.  iiiwl  Otik, 
.Matmrna.   .^rkanrrv^.   Indtann,  Iowa,   l.<>iiiM»iirt 

Oklahoma,  and  Teias. 
Minnr!«ita. 

l>o 
.\l»V'HniB,  Floridu,  •'.corKla.  Illinois,  Indiana,  M,l^<!l^^ll 

.Ml^sonn,    Srt'rH-tka,   New  Jer^ry.   North  Cnrnlifm. 

Tinia,  KIkhIc  Islmil.  .SotiUi  C  irolin  i     1  i  nt,.'^Hf< 
Illinois,  Iow\,  Mlrhlfnn,  Ohio,  and  Priin«T!»niii» 
Illinois 
All  ~fal^s 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mirhlcnn.  ami  \Ilnn^«ita 
Illinois.  IndliT^.i.  and  f>hlo 
.Arirona.    Cah'omla.    KlorMn.    llliTin»«.    Indiana.    .MmwH  luisrtis,    Mhhig-.in,    New 

York,  Ohio,  IVnnsylvani  i,  and   I  rxiis 
IlllnoM. 

.Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  l>r!n»T'TiT>ln 
Alafiama,  Arkin«i»,  Callfornrv.  CoIcttvIo    <  Ontvrrtinii     f  hirvK    <i<><>nti:i,  Illinois, 

lOilla  la.     K  AnviLS.     Kentmliy      I>iiii«l»nn,     Miine,     M»ryland.    M  awric  hi  i  sells, 

Mlchlenn,   M '.nri«-«'l  \.  .M  .s-sii^i;  pi,   MnntrM>-\,   Mi«o(iri,   VclTH.»ka,  Sew  Maiiip- 

shtrp.  New  Jcr-vy,   Sew   Mrii'""    Nrw   >  nrk     S>pflli  ('■Anilina,  '"''      '■•»-•-> 

Rhnd<"  I'tand,  •'cuith  Carolina.  'I>nnr<^>,    I  rt-i'.   \  !'|[inn, 
Minnesota  vid  Iowa 
Minnesfita 

Iowa  and  Mtnn<"sr>t.a. 

Minni-sntrv.  MuhipHn,  and  North  I>ak'><a 
Illinois 

Indiina,  Mirhirm.  and  Ohio 
Illinnn,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Minrns<iM    in  1  Vor'i' 
lllinoia 

Illinois,  Indian:i.  an'l  Mlrhiran 
Illinois    Indiana.  lo*a.  Kentucky 
Illliuiia  Mid  liidi,iuu 
Inliini.    Kc':t'i(-kv,    N.-*   Ji-ro'V. 

aod  VVebl  V..''Kliii<i 


Ohio.  Oklalioniii. 
nnd   West  \"ir>:iiila 


I 


oM 


M  irlniran.  An.l  i  duo 
\orth  C.iroUna.  Ohio,  I'l  ii'isylvmna,  Virvliii.i, 


WVOMI.NO 


L.  Gold  mail  .-ho«-  '"o 
Ko<'  Bros   Stores,  Inc 


Rolln;.  k  -t»>.'  I'o    

S  A  KoiiiT  I,iiiiil»T  Co. 
NfttWton  Sho[>s,  Inc  ... 
L    B    Murphy  Co  .   

FiKid  r,n'iT>.  Inr       

S.iv*  yir  Storex.  Ir;n 
rnum  I  ii.ftnlxit.iu'  Co... 
S^i-cCiri.-ir  --hojis,  Inr  ... 


Shoe.-. 
...do. 


ConriiCs,  Iiir 
Burn^viiMi  .ti  .Son 
^iKkiu'j  '*,  Inc 


.  do     

ilarlware 

.Shoe 

Variety 

Foo-I       


MhrpIUmxTHis  

CVothing  ;uiU  fumtshtngt 


do 

Auto  supply. 
do 


S 
4« 

9 

» 
45 

8 
8 

S 

m 
11 

8 

10 


Nebraaka,  Colorwlo,  and  s,,u!!i  Mikota 

Ariaona    Culiloniui,  Coloritdo.  l.Uiio,  .\i  *   .\Iiiii-o,  Nival. i,  firefon.  Teiaf,  and 

\\  .wxtiini-Pin 
f"olor4.|.>    Idaho,  »nd  t'lah 
<  olorwln  and  .Sehnuika. 
Ml  stau-s 
.Nehraok.k 

Ix. 
.Monlauji 

llah  ^,   , 

.KriMina.  (  ..l.ir*lii.  1  l^ho,  MunUiiid.  kaJLvi.s.  .Ntd'ru.->k  i,  Nc«   .Mr\iit>,  (.ikiulioiiia, 

^Mnltll  l><4k«t.k.   lrt.^<,  aiid  I  t.Ui. 
''oUirailo.  Id.klKJ,  .Mixilaiia.  Oregon,  Clah,  aoU  Washington, 
South  l>.<ki>(..i 
Colorit>k>  and     <e^raska. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  :Mr.  King  J. 

Mr.  KING  Of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  committee  bill.  We 
have  heard  some  questions  raised  about 
whether  the  committee  bill  introduces 
a  new  concept  of  interstate  commerce, 
and  about  whether  it  goes  too  far  when 
It  covers  retailers  and  service  enterprises. 

Let  me  attempt  to  throw  light  on  these 
two  questions. 

First,  the  issue  is  not  whether  retailers 
are  or  are  not  in  interstate  commerce. 
One  glance  at  the  products  on  the 
siitlves  of  the  typical  store  should  make 


everyone  thoroughly  aware  thai  retailers 
distribute  products  comiiiK  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  are  there- 
fore clearly  in  the  stream  of  interstate 
commerce. 

It  does  not  make  an.v  difTerenre 
v.hether  the  retail  company  runs  3  stores 
or  10  stores,  or  whether  it  runs  tliem  all 
in  one  State,  or  has  them  spread  over 
several  States.  If  it  sells  interstate 
products,  it  is  a  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce regardless  of  the  location  oi  num- 
ber of  its  stores 

The  issue,  I  repeat,  is  not  \nhether 
these   businesses  are   in  commerce,  but 


simply  whether  we  choo.se  to  exerci-sc  our 
authority  to  covt-r  them 

Let  us  note  further,  that  we  have  al- 
reariy  considered  the.se  types  of  business 
to  be  withm  our  rerulatory  authority. 
In  other  le';isiation.  indeed  in  le^Tlslatlon 
m  the  labor  field,  we  have  already  cov- 
ered such  businLS.>s.  Tlie  Taft-Hartley 
Act  covers  retailing.  The  Landrum- 
Orimn  Act  regulates  every  labor  union 
in  every  industry  •afTectinR  interstate 
commerce,"  so  that  a  union  in  a  retail 
store  is  already  under  the  Congress 
regulatory  authority 

Thus  the  issue  Ls  not  whether  we 
thould  stretch  our  constitutional  author- 
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ity.  but  ratlier  whether  we  should  now 
use  authority  we  have  repeatedly  exer- 
cised in  other  legislative  areas.  The  Is- 
sue is  whether  certain  Industries,  which 
are  already  regulated  and  indeed  pro- 
tected by  Federal  legislation,  should  be 
now  required  to  meet  fair  minimum  la- 
bcr  standards.  This  is  essentially  an  is- 
sue of  public  policy,  not  of  constitutional 
authority. 

Finally,  my  own  position  is  that  these 
businesses  surely  should  meet  the  same 
mm i mum  fair  standards  as  other  Amer- 
ican industries,  but  that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  for  the  smallest  of  such 
businesses.  I  believe  that  even  the  cor- 
ner grocer  is  technically  in  interstate 
commerce,  but  I  draw  the  line  at  ex- 
tending our  authority  to  such  locally- 
oriented  merchants.  I  would  favor  con- 
tinued exemption  for  them.  Since  some 
explicit  dividing  line  is  necessary  be- 
tween the  truly  small  merchant  and  the 
sizable  retailer,  use  of  a  business  volume 
test,  along  the  lines  already  used  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Is 
sound.  Although  that  Board  uses  $500,- 
000  annual  business  as  the  test  of  wheth- 
er it  takes  coverage,  I  think  $1  million 
is  a  sounder  dividing  line  between  the 
substantial  and  the  genuinely  small  busi- 
ness, as  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

I.  therefore,  support  that  $1  million 
test,  which  is  the  basis  used  by  the  com- 
mittee bill,  as  the  cutoff  point  for  deter- 
mining how  far  to  exercise  congressional 
authority  in  requiring  business  adher- 
ence to  fair  minimum  labor  standards. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  dlstine:uished 
majority  whip,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albkrt],  for  a  very  im- 
portant statement. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
Just  introduced  a  bill  which  contains 
substantial  amendments  to  the  biU  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  the  committee. 
This  bill  has  been  drawn  after  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  Etemocratie 
leadership,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
representatives  of  the  administration. 
This  bill  undertakes  to  work  out  some  of 
those  provisions  which  have  troubled 
many  Members  of  Congress  and  which 
have  been  objected  to  by  many  tjrpes  of 
establishments. 

Copies  of  this  measure  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  Members  on  Friday,  that  is, 
tomorrow.  I  shall  imdertake  by  unani- 
moiis-consent  request  when  we  go  back 
into  the  House  to  have  a  copy  of  this  bill 
inserted  in  the  Concrkssioxal  Rscoro, 
as  well  as  having  had  the  bill  introduced, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  printed  copies  will 
be  available  to  the  Members  tomorrow. 

It  is  our  belief  that  this  substitute  will 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  realistic  action 
by  the  House  as  a  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate accommodation  to  the  wide  range 
of  views  expressed  on  this  measure  dur- 
ing this  debate.  Salient  features  of  the 
new  proposal  are:  No  overtime  require- 
ments for  all  newly  covered  employees. 
and  a  new  and  solid  basis  for  exerting:  In- 
ti^rstate  commerce  only  over  very  large 
retail  service,  and  other  covered  estab- 


lishments, only  where  25  percent  of  the 
annual  volume  of  these  firms  depends 
on  interstate  commerce. 

The  fact  that  they  would  be  provided  a 
flat  $1  minimum  wage  for  all  newly  cov- 
ered workers  will,  in  my  opinion,  do  much 
to  overcome  the  objections  of  many 
Members  of  the  House  and  of  retail  and 
service  Industries. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  moderate  yet 
effective  approach  to  legislation  of  this 
kind  at  this  time.  The  effect  of  this  bill 
wljl  be  with  respect  to  presently  covered 
employees  and  as  to  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  first  2  years.  $1.15  an  hour,  and 
after  2  years  $1.25  an  hour;  newly  cov- 
ered employees  $1  an  hour  now  and  later 
on;  maximum  hours,  presently  covered 
employees,  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time after  40  hours;  newly  covered  em- 
ployees, no  overtime  provisions.  Only 
retail  and  service  establishments,  laun- 
dries, transit  systems,  and  other  estab- 
lishments doing  more  than  $250,000  an- 
nual volume  of  business,  and  only  if  they 
are  in  a  common  business  enterprise,  25 
percent  of  whose  dollar  volume  ol  busi- 
ness dep>ends  upon  interstate  commerce, 
and  again,  only  where  the  enterprise 
does  a  $l-million  volume  of  business  per 
year. 

These  annual  dollar  volume  standards 
are  $350,000  in  the  case  of  construction 
enterprises.  All  family -rim  stores  are 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage.  All 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  hospitals, 
nonprofit  organizations,  schools  for 
handicapped  or  exceptional  children, 
and  those  engaged  in  processing  are  ex- 
empt. Telephone  companies  having  750 
stations  or  less  will  be  exempt.  F'amily 
laundries  engaged  mostly  in  purely  intra- 
state commerce  are  also  exempt.  Small 
Interstate  retail  manufacturing  and  sales 
firms  are  also  exempt  if  they  do  85  per- 
cent of  their  sellinig  within  the  State. 
Motion  picture  theaters  would  be  ex- 
empt, as  well  as  food  handlers,  catering 
houses,  and  seasonal  amusement  and 
recreation  businesses. 

Special  provisions  for  retail  and  serv- 
ice establishments  are  as  follows : 

First.  Lower  minimum  wages  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  school  hours  and  jobs  not 
held  by  full-time  workers. 

Second.  Bona  fide  sales  executives  and 
administrators  are  exempt  even  if  they 
do  less  than  40  percent  nonexecutive  or 
administrative  work. 

With  respect  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  special  provisions  for 
lower  than  minimum  wages  and  for 
lower  wages  set  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

HJl.  5900 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  cov- 
erage   for   employees    of    large   enterprises 
engaged  in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to 
Increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Act 
to  f  1.36  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jtepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled.   That   this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of   1961". 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  as  amended,"  the  following; 
"the  processing  of  shade-grown  tobacco  for 
use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  by  agricultural 
employees  employed  in  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  such  tobacco,  which  processing 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 
drying,  curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  rebulk- 
Ing.  sorting,  grading,  aging,  and  baling,  prior 
to  the  stemming  process,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act,  defining  the  term  "wage",  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Prortded, 
That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or  other 
facilities  shall  not  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to  the  extent 
It  Is  excluded  the^fefrom  under  the  terms 
of  a  bona  fide  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment applicable  to  the  particular  employee; 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  determine  the  fair  value  of  such 
board,  lodging,  or  other  facilities  for  defined 
classes  of  employees  and  in  defined  areas, 
based  on  average  cost  to  the  employer  or  to 
groups  of  employers  similarly  situated,  or 
average  value  to  groupw  of  employees,  or 
other  appropriate  measure*  of  fair  value. 
Such  evaluations,  where  applicable  and  per- 
tinent, sliall  be  used  in  lieu  of  actual  m.easure 
of  cost  In  determining  the  wage  paid  to  any 
employee". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  'American  vessel'  includes  any  vessel 
which  Is  documented  or  numbered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(q)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(r)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related  activi- 
ties performed  ( either  through  unified  opera- 
tion or  common  control)  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  a  common  business  purpose,  and 
includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  for  such  enterprise  by  an 
Independent  contractor:  ProiHded,  That, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  a 
local  retail  or  service  establishment  which  is 
under  Independent  ownership  and  control 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  other  than  a 
separate  and  distinct  enterprise  by  reason  of 
any  arrangement,  which  includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  an  agreement  <1)  that  It  will  sell, 
or  sell  CHiIy,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  distributor,  or  ad- 
vertiser, or  (2)  that  it  will  Join  with  other 
such  local  establishments  in  the  same  in- 
dustry for  the  purpose  of  collective  purchas- 
ing, or  (3)  that  It  wUl  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  sell  the  goods  or  use  tlie  brand 
name  of  a  manufacturer,  dlstrlbut<jr,  or  ad- 
vertiser within  a  s{>eclfied  area,  or  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  occupies  premises  leased 
to  it  by  a  person  who  also  leases  premises  to 
other    retail    or    service    establishments. 

"(s)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  any  of  the  following  in  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged,  including 
employees  handllne,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  in 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person,  if 
not  less  than  23  per  centum  of  the  annual 
gross  dollar  volume  of  business  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated )  of  such  enterprise  is  made 
from  sales  or  services  which  require,  or  de- 
pend on,  shipments  of  goods  in  commerce  or 
engagement  by  employees  in  conunerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce: 
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••»  n  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
rr.ore  retail  or  service  e«t»bll«hment3  If  the 
annual  ifroas  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise IS  not  less  than  91.000.000.  exclusive  of 
excise  tHxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated; 

•(2t  any  such  enterprise  which  has  ore 
•r  more  establishments  engaged  in  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  rub- 
rics If  the  annual  gross  Tolume  of  sales  of 
such  enterprise  Is  not  leas  than  $1.0(X)000 
exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which    are   separately   stated: 

•■(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  operating  a  street  subur- 
ban or  mterurban  electric  railway,  or  local 
trolley  or  mutorbus  carrier  If  the  annual 
ifCross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enterprise  is 
not  less  than  $1,000,000.  exclusive  of  excise 
raxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated, 

••(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  enter- 
prise, except  establishments  and  enterprises 
referred  to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section, which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  less  than 
$1,000,000; 

"(5)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both,  if  the  annual  gross  vol- 
ume from  the  business  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $350,000; 

"(S)  any  gasoline  service  establishment  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
establUhment  Is  not  less  than  $250,000. 
exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated: 
Pruvtded.  That  an  establishment  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged  In 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  or  a  part  of  an  enterprise  engaged 
in  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  and  the  sales  of  such  estab- 
lishment shall  not  be  Included  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  annual  gross  volume 
of  sales  of  any  enterjxlse  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  If  the  only  employees  of 
such  establishment  are  the  owner  thereof 
or  persons  standing  In  the  relationship  of 
parent,   spouse,   or  child  of  such   owner  ' 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  ErFBCTS  ON  EMPLOYMENT   Ol 

roaxiON  coMJPaimoN 

Sec  3  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"lel  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  In  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  In 
United  States  markets  or  In  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted,  or  Is  likely  to  result. 
In  Increased  unemplosrment  in  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  Investigation 
to  gain  full  Information  with  respect  to  the 
matter  If  he  determines  such  increased 
unemployment  has  In  fact  resulted,  or  is  m 
fact  likely  to  result,  from  such  competi- 
tion, he  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port of  his  findings  and  determinations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress 

SPECIAL       INDUSTRY       COMMITTXES       fCR       Pit  Rio 
RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Sec.  4  Subsection  (a)  of  8ectu>n  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  following:  or  employed 
i:i  any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in    the   production   of   goods  for  commerce   . 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sec  5  lajil)  Section  0(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word  who  ' 
in  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
ill     the  words     In  any  workweek" 

(2)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  6ia)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

(  1 )  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the 
nr.st  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair   Labor  Standards  Amendments  of    1961. 


and  not  less  than  $1  25  an  hour  thereafter, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion ■■ 

I  ;j  I  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  i  ;l »  of 
section  6ia)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

■'(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  in 
American  Samoa,  in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
rbi.  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Lfibor  in  accord- 
ance with  recf)mmendatloiis  of  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  in  the  same  maniier  atul  pur- 
suant Vj  the  same  pr 'Visions  .is  are  appli- 
cable to  the  si>eclal  Industry  committees  pro- 
vided for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time  ' 
(b)  Subsection  'bi  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ibi  Every  employer  shall  (my  to  each 
•  f  his  employees  who  in  any  \*>rkweek  ilt 
IS  employed  in  an  enterprise  pnKaKe<l  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  gixxis  for 
commerce,  as  defined  in  sectini  3isi  (1). 
l2i.  I  3  1  .  or  I  5 )  or  by  an  establishment  de- 
scribed in  8ectl<3n  3(s»  (4)  or  i6i  and  who. 
except  for  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Lab«)r 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.  would  not 
be  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  or  liii 
IS  brought  within  the  purview  of  this  section 
by  the  amendments  made  to  section  IJiai 
of  this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961.  wages  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  $1  an  hour 

■  (2)  11  such  employee  ;s  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel  wages  at  imt 
less  than  the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the 
employee,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage 
payment,  wages  equal  to  c(jmpensutlon  at 
the  hourly  rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  i  1  i 
of  this  subsection  for  all  hours  during  sucU 
perifxl  when  he  was  actually  on  duty  (in- 
cluding peritids  aboard  ship  when  the  em- 
ployee was  on  watch  or  was.  at  the  direction 
of  a  superior  officer,  performing  work  (-r 
standing  by.  but  not  including  off-duty  pe- 
riods which  are  provided  pursuant  to  the 
employment   agreement  i 

(C)  Subsection  ici  of  section  6  of  such 
Act   Is  amended   to   read   as   follows 

"ici  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (ai  and  ibi  of  this  section  shall  be 
superseded  In  the  case  of  an>  employee  In 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  fivr 
so  long  as  and  insofar  as  sucii  eniployee  is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after Issued  by  the  Secrettiry  pursuant  to  tin' 
recommendations  of  a  special  industry  com- 
mittee apf>olnted  pursuant  to  section  5 
Provided  That  (  1  i  the  folhjwlng  rates  shall 
apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom  the 
rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  subsecMon  lai 
would   otherwise   apply 

lA)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  luuler 
the  most  recent  wage  order  isaued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendment.s  of  1961 
increased  by  15  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  m  a  wage  order  issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursuaiit  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  review  comnuttee  appointed  under 
p.iragraph  iCi  .Such  rate  or  rates  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  .sumdards 
Amendments  of  1961  or  on*'  year  from  the 
effective  date  <if  the  niost  recent  w.ige  order 
applicable  to  such  employee  theretofore  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  pursuaut  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  special  Industry  commit- 
tee app<-)inted  under  section  5  whichever 
is  later 

•  iB)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  lAi 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prestribeti 
by  paragraph  (Ai.  Increii-sed  by  an  amount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective 
date    of    the    Fair    Labor    Standards    Amend- 


n^ents  of  1961  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are 
superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  In 
a  wage  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  the  recommendations  of  a  review 
committee    appointed    under   paragraph    iCi. 

•iCi  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employers, 
employing  a  majority  of  the  emphjyees  In  an 
Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands, 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  for  the 
appointment  of  ..  review  committee  to  recom- 
nipiul  the  minimum  rate  or  rates  to  be  paid 
such  employees  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  par<igraph  (A(  or  iBi  Any 
such  application  with  respect  to  any  rate  or 
r.ites  pr'nlded  for  under  paragraph  (Ai  sh;ill 
be  tiled  within  sixty  days  foUi-wmg  the  en- 
;iitmenl  of  the  Fair  I-abor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961  and  any  such  application  with 
re:i])ect  to  any  rate  <  r  rates  provided  for  under 
paragraph  iBi  shal'  be  filed  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and  not  less 
than  sixty  davs  pri-ir  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  applicable  rate  or  rates  under  [>«ragraph 
iBi  Ihe  Sei  rpl,iry  jhall  promptly  consider 
such  application  and  may  Hp(H>int  a  review 
committee  if  he  ha.s  reasonable  cau«e  to  be- 
lieve, on  the  basis  of  hnancial  and  other  iii- 
f'lrmatlon  contained  In  the  application,  that 
Compliance  with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (Ai  or  iBi  will  sub- 
.■^tantialiv  curtail  employment  in  such  in- 
dustry The  Secretary's  decision  uix>n  any 
such  application  shall  be  final  Any  wage 
order  l.st.ued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  re\lew  committee  appointed  under 
this  p.iragraph  shall  take  effect  on  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  provided  In  paragraph 
( A )   or  I  B) 

'  (Dl  In  the  event  a  wage  urder  has  not 
been  l.ss\ied  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  review  committee  prior  to  the  applicable 
effective  date  under  paragraph  lA)  or  (Bi 
the  applii^able  percentage  Increase  provided 
by  any  such  paragraph  shall  lake  effect  on 
the  effective  date  prescribed  therein,  except 
with  respect  U)  the  employees  of  an  employer 
who  tiled  an  application  under  paragraph  iCi 
and  who  files  with  the  Secretary  an  under- 
t^iking  with  a  surety  or  sureties  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretrtry  for  payment  to  his  employees 
of  an  amount  sufficient  to  compensate  such 
employees  for  the  difference  between  the 
wiiges  they  actually  receive  and  the  wages  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  tills  subsec- 
tion The  Secretary  shall  be  empoviered  to 
enforce  such  undertaking  and  any  svims  re- 
covered by  him  shall  be  held  in  a  sjjeclal 
deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order 
f)f  the  SecrcUiry,  directly  to  the  employee  or 
employees  affected  Any  such  sum  not  paid 
U)  an  employee  because  of  Inability  to  do  so 
withm  a  i>eriiKl  >f  three  years  shall  be 
covere<l  into  tlie  Treasury  of  tlie  United 
.States  as  miscellaneous  receipts 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  ibi  would  otherwise  ap- 
ply the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special 
industry  committee  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  To  rec<.mmend  the  highest  minimum 
Wage  rate  or  r.ites.  in  accoidance  with  the 
standards  prestrlbe<l  by  section  8  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  applicable  rate  provided  by  sub- 
section lb)  to  be  applicable  to  such  em- 
plovee  m  luu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  (bi  The  rate  o:  rates  rec- 
ommended by  the  special  industry  comnut- 
tee shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  such 
employee  upon  the  effective  date  of  the  watje 
order  issued  pursu.mt  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  sixty  days  sfter  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of    1961 

I  :i  I  The  provisions  i>f  -.ection  5  and  sec- 
tion 8,  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  commit- 
tees appointed  under  this  subsection  Tlie 
appointment  of  a  review  committee  shall  be 
III  addltloi\  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any  special 
incUistry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
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pursviant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  8,  except  that  no  special  Industry 
committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  within  one 
year  after  a  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  for 
tuch  Industry  shall  have  been  recommended 
to  the  Secretary  by  a  review  committee  to  be 
p.iid  In  Ueu  of  the  rate  or  rates  provided  for 
uiidrr  paragraph  (A)  or  (B).  The  minimum 
V,  \ge  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  this  subsec- 
t.on  shall  be  in  effect  only  for  so  long  as  and 
insofar  as  such  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
hrive  not  been  superseded  by  a  wage  order 
li.xm.*;  a  higher  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates 
I  but  not  In  excess  of  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
Fcribed  In  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b) ) 
hereafter  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  special  industry 
committee." 

MAZIMtJM    HOtTKS 

Fec  6  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  designating  such 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)  (1) ,  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "who"  the  words  "In  any 
workweek". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  nt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  (a)  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establishment 
for  a  workweek  In  excess  of  the  applicable 
workweek  specified  therein,  If  (1)  the  regular 
rate  of  pay  of  such  employee  Is  In  excess  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  hourly 
rate  applicable  to  him  under  section  6,  and 
(2)  more  than  half  his  compensation  for  a 
representative  period  (not  leas  than  one 
month)  represents  commissions  on  goods  or 
services." 

WAGE  ORDrRS  IN  PtTZRTO  RICO  AND  THE 
VTRGLK  ISLANDS 

Sec  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"industries  '  where  It  appears  In  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "or  enterprise";  and  by 
Inserting  after  the  words  "production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  where  they  appear  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "or  In  any 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
prcxluctlon  of  goods  for  commerce". 

LIMITATIONS  ON  REPORTS  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  8  Section  11(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  an  employer  has 
filed  with  the  Secretary  a  written  asstirance 
(In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) that  he  Is  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not  re- 
quire such  employer  to  make  any  other 
written  report  to  him  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section unless  he  has  reason  to  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  complaints  made  to  him  or  on 
the  basis  of  other  information  he  considers 
reliable,  that  such  employer  has  violated  or 
Is  violating  this  Act." 

CHILX)  LABOR  PROVISIONS 

Sec  9  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
tlie  end  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  in  any  enterprise  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce." 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  in  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  in  a  bona 
fide  executive.  admlnlsUatlve,  or  profes- 
sional capacity,  or  in  the  capacity  of  outside 
s.t'.esjnnn  (as  such  terms  are  defined  and  de- 
limited from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  prorlslons  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  exoept 
that  an  employee  of  a  retail  or  serrloe  estab- 
lishment shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  employee  employed  in  a  bona 


fide  executive  or  administrative  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  hours  In  his  wc«-k- 
weck  which  he  devotes  to  activities  not  di- 
rectly or  closely  related  to  the  performance 
of  exccritlve  or  administrative  activities,  If 
less  than  40  per  centum  of  his  hours  worked 
in  the  workweek  are  devoted  to  such  activ- 
ities); or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  establlrhmpnt,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  v.-hlch  establishment's  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services  Is 
made  within  the  State  in  v^hich  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located,  if  such  establishment — 

"(1)  Is  not  in  an  enterprise  described  In 
section  3(6)  ( 1 ) .  or 

"(li)  is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  is  a 
hotel,  mott'l,  restaurant,  hosiiltal,  or  ecV.ooI 
for  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  or 
gifted,  children,  or 

"(ill)  has  an  annual  dollar  volum"  of  .'jrlf, 
(exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  Irvcl 
which  are  separately  stated)  which  Is  less 
than  $250,000. 

A  'retail  or  service  establishment"  phnii  mean 
an  establishment  75  per  centum  of  wiiOEe 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or 
services  (or  of  both)  is  not  for  re.'-.ale  and  Is 
recognized  as  retail  sales  or  services  In  the 
particular  industry;    or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  by  any  estab- 
lishment (except  an  establishment  In  an 
enterprise  described  in  section  3(s)(2))  en- 
gaged In  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  which  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  the  establish- 
ment is  located:  Provided.  That  75  per 
centum  of  such  establishment's  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  is  made  to 
ciistomers  who  are  not  engaged  In  a  mining. 
manufacturing,  transportation,  commercial, 
or  communications  business:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  neither  the  exemption  In  this 
paragraph  nor  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  apply 
to  any  employee  of  a  hotel,  motel,  or 
restaurant  who  Is  engaged  in  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics 
where  such  services  are  not  performed  ex- 
clusively for  .':uch  hotel,  motel,  or  restau- 
rant: Provided  further.  That  this  exemp- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  employee  of  any 
such  establishment  which  has  an  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services  of 
$250,000  or  more  and  which  is  engaged  in 
substantial  competition  in  the  same  metro- 
politan area  with  an  establishment  less  than 
50  per  centum  of  whose  annual  dollar  volume 
of  sales  of  such  services  is  made  within  the 
State  in  which  it  is  located:  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
lishment which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  re- 
tall  establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  Is  recognized  as  a  retail  es- 
tablishment in  the  particular  Industry  not- 
withstanding that  such  establishment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  It  sells:  Provided,  That  more  than 
85  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  Is  made  within  the  State  In 
which  the  establishment  is  located:  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  In  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  propagating,  harvesting,  culti- 
vating, or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shell- 
fish, Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
or  in  the  first  processing,  canning  or  packing 
such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an  Incident 
to,  or  in  conjunction  with,  such  fishing  op- 
erations. Including  the  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  work  and  loading  and  unloading 
when  i>erformed  by  any  such  employee;  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs,  or 
waterways,  not  owned  or  operated  for  profit 
or  operated  on  a  share -crop  basis,  and  which 
are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and  storing 
of   water   for    agricultural    purposes;    or 


"(7)  any  employee  t^  the  c.'ttent  that 
such  employee  Is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  issued  under  section 
14:  or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  any  weekly, 
semlweekly.  or  dally  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  less  thr.n  four  thoti.«and  the  ma- 
jor part  of  which  circulation  Is  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or 
counties   contiguous   thereto;    or 

"(9)  any  employee  employed  by  a  motion 
picture   theater;   or 

"(10)  any  individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary), erpagcd  in  hr.nciilng,  packing,  storing, 
g'nnirg.  compres rmg,  pasteurizing,  drvlng. 
preparing  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  or 
c-nning  of  agricul'.ural  or  horticultural  com- 
n-.ociitic  f  r  market,  or  In  making  cheese  or 
b'ltter  rr  other  dairy  products;    or 

"(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  Ftations;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxicabs; 
or 

"(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  a  re- 
tall  or  service  establishment  which  quali- 
fies as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  en- 
gaged in  handling  telegraphic  messages  for 
the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract  ar- 
rnngement  with  a  telegraph  company  where 
the  telegraph  message  revenue  of  such 
agency  does  not  exceed  $500  a  month;  or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American 
vessel:   or 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  or  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  trans- 
portation terminal,  if  the  number  of  em- 
ployees employed  by  his  employer  in  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  not 
exceed  twelve;  or 

"(16)  any  emplo3'ee  of  an  establishment 
primarily  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  of- 
fering of  food  for  human  consumption  who 
Is  employed  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion or  offering  of  food  or  beverages  for 
human  constimption  by  such  services  as 
catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of 
clubs;   or 

"(17)  any  employee  employed  in  an 
amusement  or  recreational  establishment 
that  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis;  or 

"(18)  any  employee  employed  by  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  is  primarily 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  automo- 
biles, trucks,  or  farm  implements. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"  ( 1 )  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  in  the  can- 
ning, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  curing, 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  distribut- 
ing of  any  kind  of  fish,  sheUflsh,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  life, 
or  any  byproduct  thereof;  or 

"(5)  any  individual  employed  bm  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk, 
in  their  raw  or  natural  state;  or 
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"i6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man, or 

-yl)  any  employee  of  »  street,  suburban 
or  interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  mo  tor  bus  carrier,  not  Included  In  other 
exemptions  contained  in  this  section;   or 

1 8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station,  or 

i9i  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  Is  located  in  a  city  or  town  of  fifty 
thousand  population  or  less,  according  to  the 
latest  available  decennial  census  figures  as 
complied  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town  Is 
part  of  a  stajidard  metropolitan  area  as 
defined  and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  which  has  a  total  population  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  thousand:  or 

■■(10»  any  employee  of  an  lnde[>enclently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprise  (in- 
cluding an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  establishment)  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  If  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  more  than 
$1.000  000  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  and  Bi 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  enterprise  s 
annual  doUeir  volume  of  sales  Is  made  wuhln 
the  State  In  which  such  enterprise  is  Ux-ated. 
and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  tif  such 
enterprise  Is  to  customers  who  are  engaged 
In  the  bulk  distribution  of  such  products  fir 
resale:  or 

■  (111  any  employee  whose  miiumum  rate 
of  wages  IS  governed  by  section  6<bi  of  this 
Acr  " 

EMPLOTMKNT    Or   STUDrNTS 

Sec  11.  Clause  (1)  of  section  H  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  and  '  after 
"apprentices."  and  by  Inserting  after  mes- 
sages." the  following:  "and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  school  hours  In  any 
retail  or  service  establlshmeiU  Proixded 
That  such  employment  Is  not  )f  the  type 
ordinarily   given    to   a   full-time    employee  " 

PENALntS   AND   INJUNCTION    PR(X  CKDINGS 

Sec-  12  (ui  Section  16(bi  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  right  provided  by 
this  subsection  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the  right  of 
any  employee  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  to 
any  such  action,  shall  terminate  upon  the 
filing  of  .1  ctimplalnt  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  an  action  under  section  17  m  which 
restraint  Is  sought  of  any  further  delay  In 
the  payment  of  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or 
the  amount  of  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  owing  to  such  em- 
ployee under  section  •  or  section  7  of  this 
Act  by  an  employer  liable  therefor  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection." 

(b»  Section  17  of  such  Act  Is  .imended  to 
read  as  follows 

"INJUNCTION    mOCEEDlNGS 

"Stc.  17  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Di.s- 
trlct  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  section  15. 
including  in  the  case  of  violations  o-f  sectuni 
16(a)(2)  the  restraint  of  any  withholding 
of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or  overtime 
compensation  found  by  the  court  to  be  due 
to  employees  under  this  Act  ( except  sums 
which  employees  are  barred  from  recovering, 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action  to  restrain  the  violations,  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Portal- 
to-Portal  Act  of  1947).'" 

STtTDT    or    AORICULTTjaAL    HANDLING     AND 
PHOCES8IN0  KXXMPTIONS 

Sec  13  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available    for    the    handling    and    processing 


of  agricultural  products  under  such  Act  and 
particularly  sections  7ic».  13ia)(10)  and 
7(  b  I  (3 ) .  and  shall  submit  to  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Elghtv-seventh  Congress  at  the 
time  of  his  report  under  section  4i  d  i  of  such 
Act  a  8f>eclal  report  containing  the  results 
of  such  study  and  information,  data  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  de- 
signed to  simplify  and  remove  the  iiiefiuitles 
in  the  application  of  such  exemptions 

EfTXCTIVE    DATE 

Sec  14.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  rhe  date 
of  Its  enactment  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided and  except  that  tlie  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate neco.ssiiry  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders with  regard  to  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  under  the  Fair  Labor  Stand. irds  .Art 
Lif  1^38  and  amendments  thereto,  in  ludlng 
amendments  made  by  this  Art  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  on  and  ;\frer  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr       ROOSEVELT      Mr       Chairman 
under    the   aKieement    I    move   that    the 
Committee  do  now  rise 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chauman  will  the 
Lientleman  yield' 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  a  few  mm- 
ute.s  to  a.sk  a  few  que.stions  on  thi.s  very 
important  matter 

Mr  ROOSEVEIT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
do  not  yield  for  that  purpose 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  for 
2  mmuces 

The  CHAIRMAN  lX)es  the  ^;entle- 
man  from  Cahf^rnia  yield  to  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Ohio'' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  I  yu  Id  for  a  state- 
ment, if  the  uentleman  from  Ohio  cares 
to  make  a  statement  at  this  time 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  k:entU-man  from  Indiana 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chauman  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  v;entleman 
f'om  Ohio  yields  himself  .t  minutes 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  yentlt'man  from  Inchai^a 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  statemeiu  'Ahich  ha.s  boeii 
made  by  my  very  t^ood  fmiid  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  on  the  Democratie 
side.  I  am  wondering  since,  as  he  says, 
this  new  substitute  represents  a  very 
markfd  departure  from  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  mmmitteo  if  ht>  does  not 
th.mk  that  under  the  circumstances  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new 
substitute,  and  that  yesterday  we  had 
another  one,  and.  further,  that  we  havt- 
a  committee  bill  and  we  have  a  substitute 
that  has  been  offered  for  which  there  is  a 
lot  of  support.  It  would  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  commit- 
tee in  order  that  the  committee  could 
work  over  all  these  various  propo.sed 
substitutes  and  come  out  here  with 
something  that  would  be  understand- 
able' 

Mr.  ALBERT  Ls  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  addressing  his  question  to  me 
or  to  the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  addressing  the 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Chairman.  eveiT 
single  issue  in  this  modified  bill  has  been 


argued  durinpr  the  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  this  body  since  the  debate  on  the 
measure  commenced.  There  is  not,  in 
my  judgment,  an  important  single  de- 
parture from  recommendations  which 
have  been  considered  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  or  to  objections  which  have 
kx'en  raised  by  Members  of  the  House. 
This  IS  an  effort — a  i^ood  faith  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  leadership  and  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  move  forward  with  this 
measure  in  a  manner  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  concerned 

Mr  HAU.ECK  Will  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  yield  to  me  to  make  one  fur- 
ther observation'' 

Mr  AYRES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana, 

Mr  HALLP:CK  Certainly.  I  do  not 
question  the  mKid  faith  of  the  gentleman 
from  ()klahoma  He  has  always  acted 
in  i-'.(V)d  faith  and  he  is  acting  in  good 
f.uth  m  this  matter.  But  I  do  not  think 
11  i>  a  matter  of  good  faith  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  orderly  procedure  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  started  with  a  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  There  was  be- 
fore us  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
what  is  known  a.  the  Kitchm-Ayres  sub- 
stitute 

A  similar  substitute,  practically  iden- 
tical to  wh.at  has  been  introduced,  lias 
been  before  the  House  for  some  time  in 
the  form  of  bills  that  have  been  printed, 
and  the  bill  is  printed  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAt  RrcoRD  I  must  say  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  uentleman's  brief  explana- 
tion of  ihe  bill  he  has  just  introduced,  it 
does  vary  quite  substantially  from  any- 
thm':  that  we  have  heretofore  had  be- 
f.ue  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  Tliat 
is  the  rea.son  for  my  suggestion — given. 
I  mav  say.  in  good  faith — that  possibly  it 
might  be  well  to  .send  the  bill  back  to  the 
committee  for  further  committee  con- 
si'iei  a!  '.on 

Mr  ALHF:RT  I  would  never  question 
my  liood  friend  s  good  faith  We  have 
been  di.scu.ssing  two  bills  here  today  as 
well  as  other  proposals  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  so-called  Ayres-Kitchin  sub- 
stitute and  the  committee  bill  This  is 
a  j)roposal  in  which  we  undertake  to 
el'.minate  objections  which  have  been 
iai.M'd  b«»th  to  the  Roo.sevell  and  to  the 
Av!  es-Kitchm  bill 

Mi  .■\VRES  I  take  sufficient  time  to 
a.^k  the  ueiitleman  from  Oklahoma  if  it 
woulci  be  po.ssible  io  get  just  one  little 
copv  of  this  bill  111  order  that  Wf  can  take 
a  l(K)k  at  If 

Mr  ALBERT  I  hope  it  will  be  possi- 
ble It  will  be  m  the  Record  tomorrow 
morniiik' 

Mr  AYRB:s  We  would  like  very  much 
to  have  a  copy  of  it  becau.se  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  .some  things  here.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
that  the  committee  never  gave  any  con- 
sideration to, 

Mr  F^REIJNGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  u'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES      I  yield. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  It  seems  to 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  that  we  are  making  a 
mockery  of  legislative  processes  if  we 
are  to  be  presented  with  a  proposal 
which  incorporates  what  the  gentleman 
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from  Oklahoma  describes  himself  as 
substantial  amendments  and  not  be 
L'iven  an  opporttuilty  even  to  see  the 
legislation  and  then  be  asked  to  act 
favorably  or  unfavorably  on  it. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  have  introduced  the 
bill  It  win  be  available  tomorrow 
iiiorning. 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  woiUd  like  to  say 
that  one  of  the  matters  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  was 
never  discussed  in  any  form  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee. 
and  that  is  the  25  percent  volimie  of  the 
business  being  interstate  in  character. 
That  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem. We  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  explore  exactly  what  this  means  and 
what  its  implications  are.  Otherwise 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  disorderly 
procedure. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  first  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
if  he  will  look  at  the  committee  bill  he 
will  find  the  reference  to  percent 
crossing  State  lines  in  many  parts  of  the 
bill.  I  would  say,  therefore,  that  it  has 
been  considered  and  this  is  not  a  prece- 
dent. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  nmy  desire  to 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  McCorxack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  course  nobody  questions  the  good  faith 
of  my  friend  from  Indiana,  but  to  ques- 
tion the  tactical  faith  is  a  different  pnq}- 
osition.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this;  it  has  happened  consistently  in 
many  bills  coming  before  the  House.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ayres-Kitchin  sub- 
stitute was  introduced  after  the  com- 
mittee reported  out  the  bill.  Another 
illustration  is  the  Oriffin-Landrum  sub- 
stitute to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
when  that  bill  was  under  consideration. 
In  this  Instance  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  advises  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  the  introduction  of  his  bill  and 
what  it  constitutes,  in  order  that  the 
Members  may  be  alerted. 

When  the  bill  is  read  under  the  S- 
minute  rule,  It  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  him  or  anyone  else  who  is  recognized 
to  offer  such  a  bill  as  a  substitute.  In- 
stead of  doing  that  the  gentleman  has 
told  us  what  he  proposed  to  do  in  order 
that  the  House  might  be  advised  of  the 
content  of  the  bill  he  has  introduced 
and  of  the  changes  in  the  bill  as  com- 
pared with  the  bill  reported  out  of  the 
committee.  The  reason  for  that  Is  be- 
cause undoubtedly  the  fight  t(Hnorrow 
will  be  between  this  substitute  and  the 
Ayres-Kitchin  bill.  I  think  this  mani- 
festation of  surprise  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  from  Indiana  and  the  other  Re- 
publican Members  has,  to  say  the  least, 
no  countenance  at  all. 

The  whole  purpose  is  to  advise  the 
membership  of  the  House  so  that  thej 
will  know  what  substitute  will  be  of- 
fered on  tomorrow.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  too  smart  a  technician  not 


to  realize  that  we  Democrats  take  the 
House  into  our  confidence  and  when 
they  are  in  control  they  operate  in 
secrecy. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3935.  Anything  less 
than  the  minimums  prop>osed  in  this  bill 
and  Its  extension  of  coverage  would  be 
unfortunate.  It  is  a  reasonable  bill  and 
although  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  extended  coverage  made 
broader  as  in  the  legislation  which  I 
offered,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  some  4.300,000  wage 
earners  who  are  not  now  covered  by 
minimum  wage  legislation,  to  3  million 
others  who  are  covered  but  will  receive 
increases  under  this  proposal. 

The  American  working  man  has  a 
right  to  expect  a  decent  and  adequate 
wage  standard.  It  is  time  for  decisive 
action.  Even  though  the  average  hourly 
rate  of  earnings  in  American  industry 
in  1959  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20, 
considerably  above  the  minimum  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  3935,  there  are  still  how- 
ever, some  20  million  American  workers 
not  protected  by  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards. 

Many  of  these  millions  are  working 
people  whose  hourly  earnings  are  far 
below  even  the  minimum  pror>06ed  and 
whose  standards  of  living  are  neces- 
sarily depreciated  as  a  consequence.  It 
is  a  good  portion  of  these  millions,  pres- 
ently beyond  the  protection  of  Federal 
standards,  who  would  be  directly  bene- 
fited by  this  reasonable  legislation. 

The  step-up  wage  increase  formula  is 
another  moderate  feature  of  the  bill 
which  deserves  commendation.  Such 
provisions  are  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  problems  confronted  by  small  busi- 
nessmen with  the  public  policy  of  pro- 
viding decent  wage  standards  for  the 
American  wbrkingman. 

Beyond  the  Justification  of  the  im- 
mediate personal  gain,  would  also  be  the 
benefit  accruing  to  our  national  economy 
throtigh  the  creation  of  an  expanded 
consumers  market. 

Those  whose  hourly  wage  rates  would 
be  affected  are  among  the  lower  income 
groups  in  the  country.  An  increase  in 
their  take-home  pay,  even  if  not  great, 
will  yet  create  a  market  of  considerably 
expanded  proportions  because  of  the 
sheer  numbers  involved. 

An  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
goods  in  the  national  interest  is  inti- 
mately related  to  increasing  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  lowest  income  groups  in 
our  society.  If  absorption  of  the  output 
of  our  production  capacities  has  become 
a  national  necessity,  then  possession  of 
the  means  for  consuming  is  just  as  im- 
portant. Here  is  a  basic  significance  of 
the  minimum  wage  bill  and  a  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  to  back  it. 

Another  beneficial  consequence  of  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  is  its  re- 
lationship to  the  development  of  na- 
tional standards.  Competition  among 
areas  of  the  Nation  on  the  basis  of  wage 
differentials  is  ofttimes  exceedingly  dis- 
tressing in  terms  of  human  considera- 
tions. Where  human  degradation  is 
involved  there  is  hardly  cause  for  rejoic- 
ing.   With  the  elimination  of  the  basing- 


point  system,  the  remaining  method  of 
attainment  of  competitive  advantage 
through  sweatshop  methods  would  be 
substantially  reduced  by  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  National  standards  play 
a  significant  role  in  restricting  this  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  on  be- 
half of  minimum  wage  legislation  have 
been  advanced  time  and  again.  They 
concern  national  economic  growth,  na- 
tional economic  necessity  and  self-in- 
terest, basic  humanitarian  considera- 
tions, and  national  advancement  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  American  ideal. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Walter,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
biU  (H.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE     ON     MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
March  25  our  stanch  and  loyal  ally 
Greece  and  Greco-Americans  commemo- 
rate the  140th  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence day.  In  1821  the  courageous  people 
of  Greece  after  an  arduous  struggle 
achieved  their  independence  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  In  that  famous  war, 
the  great  British  poet  Lord  Byron  gave 
his  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
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Without  a  doubt,  Oreece  can  be  called 
the  wellspring  of  Wtttem  ctvlllzatlon. 
The  debt  owed  by  all  men  to  the  titans 
of  thought  spawned  by  this  little  nation. 
IS  incalculable.  Our  concept  of  democ- 
racy, indeed  the  word  Itself.  Is  of  Oreek 
origrin  To  every  fleW  of  Intellectual  en- 
deavor the  Greeks  haTC  left  an  indelible 
mark.  Such  giants  of  the  Intellect  as 
Aristotle,  Plato.  Eratosthenes.  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Pythagoras,  Enripides.  Hip- 
pocrates, E>emocrltiis,  and  so  many  more. 
Indeed,  our  Western  World,  Its  concepts, 
ideals,  culture,  and  bodies  of  knowledge 
have  had  their  origin  In  ancient  Greece. 

It  is  right,  therefore,  that  we  who  are 
heirs  to  the  fundamentals  and  essentials 
of  a  civilization  given  us  by  the  Greeks, 
should  Join  with  them  In  this  celebration. 

In  our  time  we  have  seen  the  same 
spirit  and  courage  which  the  Greeks  dis- 
played at  Thermopylae  manifested  once 
again  as  they  resisted  the  hordes  of  an 
invader  In  1941. 

A  nobility  of  spirit  and  Ideals,  a  flrrce 
love  of  independence,  and  a  dedication 
to  industriousness  have  characterized  the 
people  of  Greece  and  their  descendants 
in  America.  Today,  they  stand  with  us 
in  the  identical  beliefs  in  the  dignity  of 
man,  his  freedom,  and  the  rights  of  self- 
determination.  They  are  an  Integral  and 
vital  part  of  NATO.  However,  they  are 
not  only  phjrsical  allies  of  the  United 
States  but  spiritual  as  well.  For  we  two 
nations  are  baaed  on  the  same  basic 
foundations  given  to  us  by  their  ancient 
progenitors. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasmre  to  know  that  we 
can  celebrate  this  occasion  witii  a  feeling 
of  Joy.  That  we  can  Join  our  sentiments 
to  those  of  the  GreA  nation,  the  Greco- 
Amertcans.  to  commemorate  Independ- 
ence day  in  a  spirit  of  freedom,  mutual 
resp>ect.  and  with  a  firm  confidence  in  a 
future  of  growth  and  progress. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  DIRECTS  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT  TO  IN- 
CREASE SMALL  BUSINESS'  SHARE 
OF  ETEFENSE  COIfTRACTTS 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&k  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  happy  In  that  our  Nation. 
under  the  leadership  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  has  an  administration  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  what  is 
good  for  small  business  is  good  for 
America. 

At  the  President's  latest  press  con- 
ference, on  March  15.  19*1.  the  very  first 
thing  he  said  was  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departomits  have  been  in- 
structed to  take  atcTM  to  provide  a 
greater  percentage  of  defense  contracts 
for  small  business.  This  Presidential 
directive  is  now  being  Implemented 
through  afBrmative  aetk>n. 

The  President  then  pointed  out  that 
contracts  for  small  business  awarded 
by  the  Defense  Department  in  fiscal  year 
I960  amounted  to  $3,440  million,  or  only 


18  percent.  In  the  Presidents  words, 
"we  are  going  to  try  to  increase  that  by 
at  least  10  percent."  According  to  the 
most  recent  figures  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  I>efense.  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  business  firms  in  De- 
cember i960,  dropped  to  an  alarming 
low  of  only  14  percent  of  the  total  This 
pathetic  percentage  of  awards  to  small 
business  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  available  statistics  from  fiscal  year 
1954  reflect  a  decline  from  a  hieh  of 
25.3  percent  in  1954  to  thi.s  cianpcrou.sly 
low  level. 

I  have  had  the  privileee  and  honor  of 
serving  as  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  during  the  past  session  of 
Congress,  the  subcommittee  has  studied 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  As  Is 
well  known,  that  agency  was  established 
by  the  Congress,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
ix>se  of  rendering  financial  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  small  business  concerns,  but 
also  to  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  area 
of  Government  procurement  matters. 
Thus,  joint  determinations  are  made  by 
the  SBA  and  other  Go\ernmcnt  agencies 
to  set  aside  propo.sed  procurements  by 
the  Government,  in  whole  or  In  part. 
e:tclusively  for  small  business  concerns. 
Of  course,  other  forms  and  types  of  as- 
sistance are  supposed  to  be  rendered  to 
anall  business,  by  not  only  the  SBA, 
but  also  by  the  .small  bti.-uness  divisions 
of  each  branch  of  the  military  .services, 

I  feel  that  in  the  light  of  investiga- 
tions and  public  hearings  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  facts  have 
been  uncovered  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  best  interests  of  small  business, 
and.  I  might  add.  of  our  country,  were 
not  being  promoted  by  the  pnor  admin- 
istrations  predilection  and  favoritism 
for  big  business  and  vested  Interests. 

Small  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  Na- 
tion witnesses  a  sagging  economy.  The 
figures,  according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet. 
show  an  alarmins  inrreas<>  of  bankruptcy 
and  business  failures.  Stati.stics  do  not 
He  I  submit  that  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son for  this  '^'reat  mortality  amonu'  small 
businesses. 

The  October  I960  tot;il  of  .small  firms' 
adversities  projected  on  an  annual  ba.si.s. 
reached  a  postwar  record  of  65  per  10,- 
000  of  listed  bu.siness  population  — tln^ 
highest  failure  rate  since  1939. 

I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  this  nloomv 
picture,  but  it  gives  me  plea.surc  to  have 
seen  reports  from  leading  economists 
that  this  business  recession  has  now 
reached  twttom.  and  that  the  future 
looks  bright  Indeed  for  Americas  econ- 
omy. There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
brighter  days  lie  ahead  bocau.se  a  new 
Democratic  administration  is  now  in 
Washington  to  guide  the  destinies  of  our 
great  Nation  to  new  frontiers  of  achieve- 
ment. 

The  final  report  of  the  Hou.se  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  86th  Congress 
reported  that  one  of  its  studies  revealed 
that  the  percentage  of  prune  contracts 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
small  business  declined,  and  no  si-mifi- 
cant  effort  was  made  to  stop  that  decline. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the 
President's  cognizance  of  the  importance 


of  research  and  development  to  our  de- 
fen.se  po.sture,  and  in  this  vital  area  he 
also  statt^d  that  provision  will  be  made 
for  mcrea-sing  small  business  participa- 
tion All  will  welcome  President  Ken- 
nedy's words  in  this  area. 

Small  business  today,  as  well  as  in  the 
past,  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  main- 
tenance of  active  competition,  ucwn 
winch  our  economy  is  based.  The  small 
firms  perform  great  services  in  the  area 
of  innovation  and  stimulation  of  the 
economy  by  the  development  of  new 
ideas,  new  products,  and  new  processes. 

It  IS  the  declared  ix)licy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Government  should  aid 
and  protect,  insofar  as  possible,  the  in- 
terests of  small  bu.siness.  in  order  to 
preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
to  in.sure  that  a  fair  propwrtlon  of  con- 
tracts for  property  and  services  for  the 
Ctovemment  be  placed  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  new  Adminis- 
trator of  tlie  SBA.  Mr.  John  E.  Home, 
will  provide  the  long  needed  leadership 
to  make  that  agency  an  effective  instru- 
ment on  benalf  of  the  small  bu.siness 
.sei;ment  of  the  American  ecorwmy. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  reiterate  what 
has  been  .stated  many  times.  We  are 
not  against  big  bu-slness.  but  we  are  in 
favor  of  permitting  small  business  to 
.survive,  and  to  give  it  an  opportunity  to 
comp<*te  on  e<Tual  terms  with  others. 
America  grew  great  on  private  enter- 
pn.se  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  count- 
less millions  of  small  bu.sinessmen.  It 
IS  important  that  we  foster  policies  to 
protect  small  bu.siness  because  if  and 
when  <unall  business  dLsappears.  then  our 
free  enterprise  system  will  collap.se. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  di- 
nx-tion  in  thus  field  to  promote  private 
enterprise  and  small  business  economy. 
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HKAI.TH  SERVICE  PROGR.AMS 

Mr  RHODES  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
iiddress  the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

T»>e  SPEIAKEJI.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania^ 

Tiu-re  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate rfference,  a  bill  to  assist  volun- 
tary nuuprolit  a.s&ociations  offering  pre- 
paid liealth  service  programs  to  .secure 
iiecetfcsary  faciUUes  and  equipment 
throujiih  lon^^-lerm,  interest -bearing 
loans 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  have 
lonK  been  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  how  the  best  of  modern  American 
medicine  can  be  made  available  to  all 
Am(Ticans.  I  am  persuaded  that  one  of 
the  most  promising  develoijments  toward 
this  end  lies  in  the  vast  expansion  of 
medical  uroup  practice,  particularly 
when  group  practice  is  associated  with 
compifherusivf  piepajment  plans. 

Progress  in  medical  science  has  made 
medical  practice  much  more  compli- 
cated. Fifty  years  ago  It  was  pos.slble 
for  one  doctor  to  encompass  all  the 
knowledge  that  was  then  available. 
Alone,  he  could  provide  the  best  known 


treatment  for  all  kinds  of  diseases  and 
conditions.  This  is  no  longer  true.  And 
that  is  why  so  many  doctors  have  become 
specialists. 

The  development  of  group  practice  has 
imt  these  new  necessities  of  modem 
ni'^dical  care. 

In  a  medical  group,  family  doctors  and 
all  the  major  si)ecialists  work  together 
as  a  team.  The  patient  benefits  by  be- 
inc  able  to  go  to  one  place  where  his 
health  is  comprnhensively  managed  in- 
stead of  his  having  to  go  all  over  town 
fiom  family  physician  to  specialist  to 
X-ray  man.  and  so  forth. 

In  group  practice  each  doctor  does 
what  he  is  trained  to  do  best.  "Physi- 
cians working  together  In  a  group,"  ac- 
cording to  the  President's  Commission 
on  the  Health  of  the  Nation,  "continue 
the  best  features  of  their  training  period 
throughout  their  professional  lives — the 
stimulation  to  keep  up  with  medical 
progress  through  constant  appraisal  by 
informed  colleagues  and  ready  access  to 
consultations  and  technical  assistance." 

President  Tnmian's  CommJMton,  re- 
porting in  1952,  went  on  to  say: 

The  further  development  of  group  practice 
would  carry  forward  several  principles  to 
which  we  subscribe— the  principle  that  the 
physician  should  have  access  to  all  the  re- 
sources necessary  Vjt  the  care  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  principle  of  comprehensive  health 
services,  and  the  principle  that  the  same  high 
quality  of  care  should  be  available  to  all 
people. 

There  is  the  most  striking  agreement 
among  authorities  In  the  health  field  on 
the  promise  that  group  practice  holds 
for  better  health  care.  Most  recently.  Dr. 
Gunner  Ounderson,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  1958-59, 
said  that  "there  Is  no  question  that  group 
practice  can  provide  better  medicine." 

The  developments  in  medical  science 
of  which  I  have  spoken  have  made  medi- 
cal practice  more  complex  and  have  also 
tended  to  make  it  vastly  more  expensive. 
The  old  ways  of  pasdng  for  care  at  the 
\.wci^.  of  service,  ususiuy  when  the  patient 
was  ill,  have  become  outmoded.  Through 
experience,  manj'  groups  have  dis- 
covered that  comprehensive  prepaymoit 
combined  with  the  group  practice  of 
medicine  provide  the  ideal  setting  for 
high-quality  care  to  be  rendered  at 
premiums  that  working  people  can  af- 
ford to  pay  and  can  budget  for. 

Plans  that  are  organized  on  this 
basis — and  these  include  plans  with  more 
than  half  a  million  members  like  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan  on  the 
west  coast  and  the  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  York,  as  well  as 
smaller  plans  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  country — are  bringing  the  best  of 
modern  medical  care  to  their  subscribers. 
Economic  barriers  to  needed  care  are  re- 
moved through  the  provision  of  compre- 
hensive payments.  All  important  health 
services  are  made  available  including 
care  in  the  doctor's  office,  the  medical 
center,  and  the  home.  A  complete  change 
of  focus  is  accomplished  when  the  em- 
phasis on  In-hospital  benefits,  so  prev- 
alent in  most  other  kinds  of  plans,  is  re- 
moved through  the  provision  of  cmnpre- 
hensive  payments.  Care  is  directed  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  early  detection 
of  illness.     It  has  been  found  that  the 


amount  of  hospitalization  is  radically  re- 
duced for  members  of  most  comprehen- 
sive plans  because  they  need  not  go  to  the 
hospital  to  collect  benefits,  and  because 
there  is  more  preventive  care  to  catch 
and  control  disease  before  it  becomes  se- 
rious enough  to  result  in  a  hospitalized 
illness. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  if  we  are  to 
make  the  best  use  of  our  health  resources 
and  facilities,  and  thus  improve  the 
health  of  the  Nation's  citizens,  we  must 
look  to  the  expansion  of  comprehensive 
prepayment  plans  allied  with  the  group 
practice  of  medicine. 

One  of  the  major  factors  that  has  im- 
peded such  expansion  is  the  difficulty 
that  these  plans  face  in  obtaining  fi- 
nancing for  needed  physical  facilities. 
I  am,  therefore,  proposing  a  program  of 
Federal  loans  to  comprehensive  group 
practice  health  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  needed  to  provide  both 
ambulatory  and  bed  patients  with  com- 
prehensive medical  care.  It  authorizes 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  of  $10 
•million  for  each  of  the  first  2  years  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  next  3  years.  I  look  forward  to 
vast  savings  both  in  dollars  and  in  health 
to  result  from  such  a  program. 

This  legislation  would  take  its  place 
alongside  other  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  States,  local  com- 
munities, and  voluntary  associations  to 
Improve  the  health  services  available  to 
the  American  public.  With  the  legisla- 
tion that  has  been  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  to  aid  medical  education  and 
to  provide  grants  for  community  facili- 
ties and  services  as  proposed  in  H.R. 
4998  and  H.R.  4999.  this  legislation  will 
be  another  in  the  series  of  steps  in  the 
tradition  of  the  highly  successful  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  and  Medical  Facilities 
Act,  whereby  the  Federal  Government 
can  meet  its  responsibility  to  help  in 
making  modern  medical  care  more  read- 
ily available  to  all  Americans. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  health  message  to  the  Congress 
stated  that  "The  dramatic  results  of  new 
medicines  and  new  methods — opening 
the  way  to  a  fuller  and  more  useful  life — 
are  too  often  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
who  need  them  most."  He  spoke  of  the 
"major  deficiencies  in  the  quality  and 
distribution"  of  health  services.  The 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today  will 
go  far  to  remedy  this  situation. 


"THIS  AWFUL  SOCIALISM"— AN  AN- 
SWER TO  A  CONSTITUENT'S 
LETTER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  wrote  me  a  letter  re- 
cently which  illustrated  the  concern 
many  of  our  people  feel  toward  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
areas 'traditionally  served  by  local  gov- 
ernments.     These    developments    were 


characterized  as  "this  awful  socialism." 
But  to  simply  label  this  whole  compli- 
cated process  as  socialism  is  to  replace 
reason  and  understanding  with  slogans 
and  scare  words.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  objections  to  Federal  action  rest 
on  the  faulty  premise  that  local  com- 
munities actually  have  the  resources  to 
do  these  jobs.  ^ 

In  an  attempt  to  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  my  views  on  this  problem, 
I  gave  the  following  answer  to  this  con- 
stituent's letter: 

Your  letter  of  January  28  concerning  what 
you  call  this  awful  socialism  Is  most  dis- 
turbing:. 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  Fed«-al  Governnent 
to  become  more  and  more  Involved  In  the 
affairs  of  the  local  communities  Is,  I  know, 
on  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people.  In- 
creased Federal  flnanclng  of  such  things  as 
care  for  the  older  people,  aid  to  the  unem- 
ployed, slum  clearance  and  housing,  aid  to 
education,  and  so  on,  has  posed  some  serious 
questions  for  me,  for  a  long  time. 

However,  about  the  best  I  have  been  able 
to  do,  to  clarify  my  own  thinking.  Is  to  look 
behind  some  of  the  propaganda  terms  and, 
I  think.  Identify  some  of  the  real  causes  for 
the  trend  which  disturbs  you.  But  finding 
causes  only  raises  more  questions  which.  In 
the  end,  must  be  answered  by  the  public 
whose  opinions  shape  owx  public  policies. 

Let  me  outline  the  problem,  and  then  pose 
the  real,  hard  questions  which  have  got  to 
be  answered. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  though,  let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  question 
whether  we  should  have  more  or  less  social- 
ism Is  a  practical  question  at  all.  Socialism 
Is  a  scare  word  being  used  by  some  Influ- 
ential groups  who  are  In  a  power  struggle 
with  government  at  all  levels — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  Further.  I  do  not  think 
all  expansions  of  the  Federal  Government 
Into  new  fltlds  are  bad.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  that  everything  the  Federal 
Government  does  should  be  done,  or  that 
everything  the  Federal  Government  attempts 
could  not  be  better  left  to  the  local  commu- 
nities. Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
things  that  are  now  being  proposed  should  be 
done  at  all,  without  respect  to  how  they 
should  be  done. 

First,  care  of  the  older  people?  Is  It  pos- 
sible that  our  society  will  much  longer  con- 
sign millions  of  older  people  to  mean  shel- 
ter, desolate  surroundings,  and  Inadequate 
food  and  medical  care?  Considering  that  our 
economic  system  Is  burdened  with  surpluses 
of  all  kinds  and  that  a  chronic  defect  of 
the  system  seems  to  be  that  It  cannot  dis- 
tribute all  the  wealth  It  can  produce;  will 
anyone  even  argue  that  the  older  people 
should  share  so  poorly  In  the  worldly  goods? 

The  unemployed?  Does  free  enterprise 
mean  that  we  are  not  our  brother's  keeper? 
Has  this  country  wrought  an  economic  sys- 
tem so  perfect  that  there  Is  really  no  place 
for  5  to  6  million  families  whose  breadwin- 
ners are  out  of  work  and  cannot  find  work? 
Shall  we  have  these  families  starve  or  send 
their  children  to  beg  In  the  streets? 

Education?  We  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  at  least  2  million  schoolchildren  go  to 
schools  which  have  no  proper  room  for  them, 
that  90,000  teachers  are  not  properly  quali- 
fied to  teach,  and  that  one-third  of  the  most 
promising  high-school  graduates  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  continue  their  training.  We 
know,  also  that  the  advances  In  science  and 
technology  which  are  now  taking  place  are 
rapidly  eliminating  Job  opportunities  for  the 
untrained.  The  young  people  today.  If  prop- 
erly trained,  will  tomorrow  advance  the  fron- 
tiers of  science  and  technology,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all.  Shall  we.  then,  allow  our  chil- 
dren to  be  prepared  only  for  unemployment 
tomorrow,  only  to  save  a  few  dollars  today? 
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Housing  flhoulrt  w.  BMMLy  dopiore  tixe 
increaainc  laToaite  ddttaqanwy  and  buUd 
p«rha|»  more  prlMua?    Or  Bust  w*  do  aomc- 

tniag  about  tbe  crlxnc<bce«Ung  and  dUeajse- 
breedinK  alunu  whlcti  bllgbt  our  towns  and 
cities "» 

DppiTBsed  areaa?  The  a«Btet»nr«  we  gr^vf 
Western  Europe  to  help  rebuild  Us  industries 
after  World  War  II  made  good  senar.  The 
whole  Western  World  la  better,  richer,  and 
baa  stronger  defenses  as  a  result.  Why  nor. 
then,  help  our  own  dlatressed  areas  rebuild 
their  economies?  Why  Is  It  soriali.stic  to 
help  advance  and  strengthen  free  en'erprtsf  ^ 

The  answer  to  our  first  question--' should 
theae  things  be  done"? — ia.  I  a.tstimc.  "yes  ' 
I  aasuixM  alao  that  they  will  not  be  done  by 
private  business,  because  they  are  not  the 
kinds  of  things  on  wtilch  private  firms  rat 
make  proAts.  Even  so.  they  coukl  -..e'l  be 
profttable  for  the  Nation  aa  a  whole  The 
postal  system,  for  example,  does  not  m  ike 
a  profit,  yet  It  undoubtedly  adds  Immensely 
to  the  profitability  of  all  kinds  of  private 
activity. 

Theee    things    which    seem    certain    to    be 
done   obvloualy   must   be  done,    if    they    are 
done  at  sU.  at  some  level  of  go\ernment 
Federal,  State,  or  local. 

Sodaliatic?  During  my  years  In  Congress 
I  have  beard  rneh  measures  as  social  security. 
unemployment  Insuranee.  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits.  PHA  Inauranec  of  home  mortgai^es. 
and  so  on,  all  opposed  for  the  reason,  u  was 
said,  that  the  Government's  venture  into 
these  fields  would  Inerltably  weaken  private 
enterprise  and  lead  to  tbc  Oovernment's  tak- 
ing over  places  which  should  be  reserved  for 
private  bxialness.  But  In  ths  years  that  have 
passed.  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
dwindling  of  private  bualnese.  On  the  con- 
trary, private  biasineas  has  grown  vastly,  be- 
come more  profitable,  more  Influential  in  the 
aitalrs  of  the  Nation,  more  secure  from  large- 
scale  bankruptcy  and  disorder,  and.  I  suspect. 
nK>re  securely  fixed  as  a  continuing  Institu- 
tion In  the  Nation. 

Further,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
cries  a<  socialism  are  now  coming  fronr  the 
big  business  community,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  If  the  recession  sbotild  seriously  worsen 
and  the  big  corpiorations  became  threatened 
with  bankruptcy,  there  would  be  demands 
for  much  larger  scale  governmental  help  and 
little  opposition  to  the  demands  After  the 
experience  of  the  1930's,  moreover.  I  believe 
we  have  all  learned  enough  to  know  that  the 
time  to  act  against  economic  disease  Is  when 
the  fever  first  strikes,  not  after  a  crippling 
disease  has  run  its  course  and  paralysis  has 
set  In. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how  the 
things  now  being  proposed — Increased  care 
for  the  older  people,  extended  e^impensatlon 
for  the  unemployed,  aid  to  depressed  areas. 
and  more  money  for  education  and  housing 
can  and  should  be  done.  Personally.  I  n'ould 
much  prefer  that  all  of  these  things  be  d<>ne 
by  the  local  communities — If  that  could  be 
mnde  possible  Purthermore,  we  know  that 
In  times  gone  by  theee  things  were  dune.  and. 
for  the  most  part,  were  done  satisfactorily  by 
the  local  communities. 

Furthermore,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
Income-producing  wealth  of  the  Nation  was 
largely  locally  owned  and  the  Incomes  went 
largely  to  local  people.  Only  a  few  short 
decades  ago  the  large  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional Income  was  from  farming — Uxrally 
owned  farms — and  the  milts,  and  the  busi- 
ness firms  along  Main  Street  were  locally 
owned.  When  this  was  true,  the  local  com- 
munities could  take  care  of  their  unem- 
ployed. If  they  had  any,  their  older  people, 
the  children's  schooling,  and  so  on  But  the 
distribution  of  ownerahlp  of  Income- produc- 
ing wealth  has  drasttcmlly  changed,  and  Is 
still  changing. 

First,  while  our  national  Income  has  gone 
up.  a  much  aimaller  percentage  is  produced 
on   farms   which   are   largely   locally    owned 


bualncssea.  Tu  illustrate.  Ui  1900.  BO  percent 
of  the  popuiatiou  lived  on  (arms;  by  19S0.  it 
was  44  percent.  ikOtX  as  <>X  now.  only  about 
10  percent  ul  the  population  U\es  <>a  faruis. 

Furthermore,  the  nature  I'f  t  irmlr.g  h.is 
changed  It  used  to  be  th.«t  .ilm ost  iiU  farms 
were  family  fsrrr.s  nf  a  self -^'itTlr lent  type 
When  peopi*  became  ui.»"m',>l<>ye<l  in  the 
towns  iir  c:i\t^<.,  'ht-v  '*/.•-■  w  t'k  tvI  ,i  llvmn 
lur  miibl  of  them  tiatk.  on  the  farm  of  Ir.ends 
or  relative;;.  Tixiay.  even  Ukc  relaiively  lew 
rcm'liilnK  f.i.'-nii  are  opi^r-'uiR  on  a  c^ii- 
poratc-type,    mechanical    schedule 

What  has  hap!>ened  to  the  I  cally  oAurd 
businesses  n.ong  Main  Street"*  Toti  ly  they 
.Tre  mostly  only  Incal  units  nf  •amie  nbsentef- 
owned,  nationwide  chain  I  was  grtativ 
shocked  by  a  piece  published  by  Mlsii  Sylvi.t 
Porter  a  fe*  years  ago  sh<>^^l:;^;  ihui  after 
making  a  suivey  of  l-oui.- villo  K>  .  .she  found 
that  86  perctnt  of  ail  of  the  >)bi.  in  Uie  local 
s'.ures  were  J  'bs  m  abscntoe-Kwncd  buslne5^ci 
controlled  fr  )m  .'uch  dls'.int  oeiifers  i«  Nox 
York  and  Cllcago 

When  business  wa.s  loo. illy  ■  wn.Ml  there 
was  no  unemployment  of  older  [>e<iple  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  work  Today,  un 
individual  over  40  or  4.^  usually  cannot  pel  a 
Job  with  one  of   the  big  curpuratKjn.s 

Du  people  m  the  l<>cal  communities  biiii 
own  a  share  Ui  the  local  business,  by  virtue 
of  the  tact.  .IS  it  is  .'ximeume;;  kaid.  tli.it  they 
own  stock  In  the  grcit  corp<5ratir'ns''  As  you 
may  know,  the  New  York  St'X-k  Exchange 
now  boiusts  that  the  stork.s  of  the  American 
corporations  are  held  by  as  many  as  13-  ■  r 
14-mllllon  people  Here  is  the  way  to  Inter- 
pret that  claim  The  U  S  savings  bonds  are 
much  more  widely  owned  tiian  torj)«>rat« 
stocks  or  any  other  kind  'jJ  security.  Tlie 
Tre.isiiry  rei'orls  that  43  millUir;  people  ovi  n 
these.  But  a  survey  made  for  the  F*e<leral 
Reserve  Bfia.'rl  recently  shows  'hat  on  :i  fam- 
ily basis.  73  percent  of  the  Amerlr.in  families 
own  rwit  so  much  as  one  of  these  t35  tatlngs 
bonds  On  the  other  hand.  5  percent  of  the 
families  owned  87  percent  ol  all  of  these 
bonds. 

No.  It  IS  obvious  that  oAiier-'hip  oX  the  big 
corporatJoiiR  is  not  very  e.enly  distributed 
among  the  people  or  among  the  local  com- 
niiinltles 

Where,  then,  Is  the  power  to  tax?  It  lies 
with  the  Fetleral  CrOTernmen'  it  does  not  lie 
with  the  local  communities  i>r  even  in  most 
cases.  With  the  States 

In  truth,  the  local  communities  raise  m. ost 
of  the  funds  .hey  do  raise  by  Uixmg  the 
assessed  value  of  the  homes  and  fiirms  in 
the  community  Thu  nteana  that  the  local 
citizens  are  paying  taxes  not  only  on  v^hat 
they  own.  but  on  what  they  owe  as  well 
Most  of  the  homes  and  farms  are  mnrtgnged 
and  often  as  not  some  absentee  mort^ane 
holder  owns  more  of  the  property  than  does 
the  local  resident. 

I  hate  to  say  It,  but  I  see  only  tlils  alterna- 
tive Either  the  Federal  Government  mu.-t 
provide  the  funds  for  more  and  more  of  the 
local  community  needs — and  raise  the  taxc.9 
to  obtain  the  funds  or  the  businesses  and 
other  means  of  accum.ul.itlng  wealth  must  be 
returned  to  the  local  communities 

This,  then.  Is  the  question  on  which  I 
would  like  the  benefit  of  your  views  and 
Ideas:  Should  we  try  to  find  s<>me  way  to 
break  up  the  giant  corporations  and  turn 
back  the  business  of  Main  Street  to  owners 
In  the  local  communities'' 

Should  we  design  and  try  to  pass  some 
powerful  new  antitrust  laws  which  will  force 
the  giant  corporations  to  sell  off  the  Indi- 
vidual business  units  which  have  t>een 
amassed  together  under  these  corporate  gov- 
ernments? 

ijhould  we  set  up  a  large  baiiK,  sometiiUig 
on  the  order  of  the  RFC,  to  lend  money  to 
local  cltlaens  to  buy  out  the  local  businesses 
from  which  the  corpomtlons  will  be  divesting 
themselves' 


I  do  not  want  to  give  the  Imprwsston  that 
I  think  these  questKMia  give  tike  ri^t  an- 
swers    I  ask  them  only  to  stlmulale  thinking 

HH  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  might  be  done 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  what  is  called 
siiri.ilism  One  thing  Is  certain — either  we 
mu?t  take  s»ime  strong.  r'fTlrmntlve  8te[>s  to 
break  up  the  private  economic  g'>vernment8 
.ind  return  the  inconie-pnxiuclng  wealth  to 
file  local  lummvinlf lies,  or  we  must  accept 
the  c<>n..e<)uenccs  i>l  more  and  more  I-ederal 
eiicr' i«ciiineni  ai.d  iii«re  ui.U  more  Federal 
miervi  niiuii  into  U:e  .tllairs  of  tlie  States  and 
!(  .  .i!  go; iri"ti<  I  ts 


I  A.K     rFNEFITS    FOR    C'OLI  EOE 
TUITION  COST 

Ml  l,A  IT.-X  Ml-  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
ur.ou.s  cuii;,f!il  that  Uie  Kentloman  from 
Maryland  Mr  Matiiias  1  may  extend  his 
ri'inark.s  at  tlii.s  \x)iiil  in  the  Record. 

Till-  SPEAKER  Ls  Uiere  objection 
to  Liie  I'-quiit  of  the  gentleman  fiuiu 
Ot.in'^ 

There  \va.s  no  objixLioii. 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  c  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
tcrtial  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
individual  an  itemized  deduction  for  the 
amount  of  tuition  paid  to  a  college,  uni- 
ver.Mty.  or  other  uiotitution  of  higher 
learmnii 

In  a  peiiod  when  intellectual  disci- 
pline and  academic  achievement  are 
reco  rnized  as  vital  to  our  national  exist- 
cnre.  it  become.<;  essential  to  insure  that 
.«;rhohist:c  opportunity  be  a.s  universal 
as  individual  talents  will  iJennit.  Oiie 
means  of  increasing  educational  oppor- 
tui\ity  i.s  through  ta.x  relief.  The  eco- 
nomic burden  of  tlicse  currently  paying 
the  ii.siuK  cost  of  higher  education  will 
be  leduced  by  this  legislation 

In  drafting  the  bill  I  have  taken  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  average  cost 
for  tuition  and  re<»ulred  fees  is  cuiTently 
S225  in  a  State-owned  college  or  univer- 
sity and  $363  in  a  privately  owned  insti- 
tution The  Internal  Revenue  Code  now 
allows  deductions  to  persons  making 
charitable  contributions  to  scholastic 
institutif'iis  but  does  not  allow  deduc- 
tion.s  for  tuition  payments  My  bill 
woiiid  amend  the  code  to  allow  a  mAxi- 
mum  deduction  of  $500  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  educational  assistance  paid 
by  Uie  Federal  Government.  I  l>elieve 
that  It  IS  proper  and  necessary  to  ex- 
tend deductions  to  those  individuals 
paying  tuition  to  Ln.stitutions  as  well  as 
to  allow  present  deductions  for  contri- 
butions to  the  same  academic  insti- 
tutions 

Accordiiiu'  to  available  .statistics,  the 
approximate  io.ss  to  the  Government  in 
tlie  way  of  tax  revenue  as  a  result  of 
enactment  of  this  bill  would  be  $300 
million  |)e.  year.  The  loss  of  Federal 
revenue  is  justified  since  deductions  re- 
.sultmg  from  my  bill  would  be  a  business 
investment  with  the  prospect  of  both 
{personal  and  monetary  returns  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  Nation. 


WEiJT  VIRGINIA  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

Mrs  HANSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  StaggersI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  r>oint  In  the 
Record. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing the  decennial  census  year,  my 
State  of  West  Virginia,  in  common  with 
a  number  of  other  States  of  this  Union, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  consequently  of 
changing  the  b>3undaries  of  some  or  all 
of  the  districts.  West  Virginia  loses  one 
Representative,  and  our  current  State 
legislature  had  the  painful  duty  of  per- 
forming the  necessary  operations.  We 
feel  that  the  lerislature  has  accepted  Its 
resjxinslbillty  in  a  statesman-like  man- 
ner and  redrawn  district  lines  in  Just  and 
equitable  fashion. 

In  the  new  distribution,  Greenbrier 
County  has  been  removed  from  the  Fifth 
District,  so  ably  represented  by  Con- 
gresswoman  Ki;e.  and  Upshur  Coimty 
has  been  taken  from  the  Third  District, 
represented  by  my  distinguished  and 
well -loved  colleague.  Congressman 
Bau^ey.  and  these  two  counties  hare  been 
placed  in  the  Second  District,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  fine  peo- 
ple of  these  tw(3  counties  will  miss  the 
cordial  relations  which  they  have  en- 
joyed with  the  other  parts  of  their  re- 
spective former  districts,  and  especially 
that  they  will  regret  the  loss  of  the  serv- 
ices of  their  most  capable  Representa- 
tives. My  purpose  here  is  to  welcome 
them  into  the  Second  District,  and  to 
assure  them  that  every  consideration  of 
their  interests  and  needs  will  be  given 
them  in  their  new  cormection.  They  will 
find,  I  believe,  many  things  in  common 
with  the  older  counties  of  the  district. 
their  occupations,  their  ways  of  life,  their 
traditions,  their  aspirations.  And  I  hope 
that  they  will  speedily  feel  at  home  in 
working  with  their  new  comrades.  I 
should  also  ask  of  them  the  privilege  of 
extending  my  pi-ompt  and  serious  atten- 
tion in  any  matter  in  which  I  can  be  of 
service.  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  one 
of  the  industrious  and  conscientious  cit- 
izens of  these  two  counties,  i^gardless 
of  political  coruiections,  will  hesitate  to 
call  on  me,  whenever  I  can  promote  his 
interests. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
OP  THE  SMAIi,  BUSINESS  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uimn- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  structure  established 
by  Congress  for  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness is  the  financial  assistance  program 
as  set  up  by  the  Small  Business  Act. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, some  findings  of  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


relative  to  recent  developments  of  this 
program : 

Financial   Assistance  Program    of  SBA 
This   program   Is    divided    into   two    main 
categories : 

1.  Section  7(a)  of  the  act  empowers  the 
SBA  to  make  business  loans  to  concerns  for 
plant  construction,  conversion,  or  expansion, 
including  the  acquisition  of  lard  or  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  equipment,  facili- 
ties, machines,  supplies,  or  materials  for  war. 
defense,  or  civilian  production,  cr  r.";  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  a  well-balnnced  national 
economy. 

2.  Section  7(b)  of  the  act  empowers  the 
Administration  to  make  disaster  loans  to 
both  business  concerns  and  homeowners,  re- 
gardless of  size,  who  suffer  disasters  because 
of  flcx)d,  hiUTlcane.  tornado,  excei.slve  rain- 
fall, or  other  sudden  catastrophes. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  In  cstatlishlng  a 
disaster  loan  program  and  Its  efficacy  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  amount  of  loans 
approved  in  emergency  situations  and  areas. 
As  of  September  30,  1960,  9,513  disaster  loans, 
amounting  to  $104.9  million  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  SBA  since  the  Inception  of  the 
program.  During  September  alone,  269  ap- 
plications for  $2.8  million  were  received,  due 
mainly  to  Hurricane  Donna.  The  records 
indicate  that  the  SBA  has  approved  80  per- 
cent of  the  loan  applications  received  for 
disaster  loans  since  the  program  began.  The 
Small  Business  Act  established  the  Interest 
rate  on  these  disaster  loans  at  3  percent. 

The  conunlttee  has  no  criticism  to  ad- 
vance regarding  the  operation  .if  the  disaster 
loan  program  by  SBA. 

It  is  wished  that  this  were  also  true  con- 
cerning the  regular  small  business  loan  pro- 
gram established  In  section  7(a)  of  the  act. 
Much  criticism  has  been  received  concern- 
ing the  loan  policies  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  pertaining  to  the  regular 
■mall  business  loan  program,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  Of  course,  mjiny  loans 
have  been  made  under  this  program;  and  the 
record  reflects  that  from  the  start  of  Its 
lending  operations  in  September  1953 
through  June  30.  1960.  the  agency  has  ap- 
proved 20.362  business  loans  for  $955,191,000. 
Of  this  amount,  the  SBA  has  disbursed 
$S42.7  million  on  16,471  loans.  TWs  might 
appear  to  be  a  good  record;  but  when  It  is 
noted  that  there  are  4.690,000  business  firms 
In  operation  (98  percent  of  them  are  small 
businesses  by  SBA  standards) ,  then  It  is  real- 
ized that  the  surface  has  Just  been  scratched. 
Less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness firms  in  the  Nation  have  received  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  SBA.  At  the  end  of  the 
1960  fiscal  year,  the  SBA  had  loans  outstand- 
ing. Including  participation  commitments,  of 
$381.8  million.  The  gross  debt  of  all  the 
corporations  In  the  country  amoiuited  to 
nearly  $350  billion.  Simple  arithmetic  in- 
dicates that  SBA's  portion  of  the  overall  por- 
tion of  credit  was  not  much  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  corporate  debt. 

The  SBA  has  approved  only  47.3  percent  of 
applications  on  which  It  took  action  since  the 
start  of  the  agency's  lending  program 
through  fiscal  year  1960.  Following  Is  a  table 
■hewing  the  applications  received,  approved, 
and  the  amotint  approved  for  each  f.scal  year 
since  the  inception  of  the  program: 


Fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30— 

Applica- 
tions re- 
ceived 

Applica- 
tions ap- 
proved 

A  mount  ap- 
proved 

IttM 

Z28fi 
3.  31h 

4.081 
«,8M 
7.898 
10.  213 
8,331 

473 

1,172 

i.yi"^. 

3.  .-iS*- 
4.014 
5,582 
3.  C-O 

$27  730  CKK) 

IBM 

5,5,  if75,  OtXI 
SI  977  000 

1956 

1987 

l.Sd'  0;W  (MX) 

1068 

194  997  (KKI 

Ift59 

267  042  UXI 

1960 

ITvS  3'lfi  OOO 

Totol 

42,994 

».362 

855,191.000 

The  percentage  of  approvals  would  espe- 
cially warrant  apprehension  when  It  Is  real- 
ized that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  small 
businessmen  who  approach  the  SBA  actually 
file  formal  applications. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  San 
Francisco  regional  office  Indicates  that  dur- 
ing the  18-month  period  from  July  1958, 
tiirough  December  1959.  there  were  approx- 
imately 5.750  regular  financial  assistance 
Inquiries  which  did  not  result  in  loan  appli- 
cations. During  this  same  period,  only  343 
r.pplicr.tiops  were  accepted  by  the  regional 
office  for  processing.  Thus,  out  of  a  total  of 
6,093  inquiries,  only  343  resulted  In  the  sub- 
mission of  form.il  applications.  In  other 
wortls,  formal  loan  .nppllcailons  were  accepted 
from  less  than  6  percent  ol  the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  inquired  at  that  regional  office 
concerning  financial  assistance.  If  the  record 
of  that  regional  office  is  a  true  test  of  the 
general  situation,  then  only  about  3  percent 
of  the  small  businessmen  who  approach  8BA 
requesting  financial  assistance  finally  receive 
such  assistance.  Also  when  It  is  considered 
that  a  good  many  of  th"  loans  approved  are 
not  actually  disbursed,  the  percentage  be- 
comes even  less  than  3  percent. 

Subcommittee  No.  1,  of  the  House  Small 
Buslncfs  Committee,  in  Its  report  of  Febru- 
ary 8,    1960.  stated; 

"It  Is  felt  that  there  are  many  areas  In 
which  the  SBA  has  adopted  loan  policies 
which  are  too  stringent  and  which  have  not 
utilized  fully  the  potentialities  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

The  subcommittee  also  recommended: 
"The  SBA  should  constantly  review  Its  pro- 
cedures In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
loans  in  order  to  reduce  the  timelag  and  red- 
tape  Involved." 

There  Is  nothing  that  can  discourage  a 
program  more  than  to  have  it  swallowed  In 
redtape.  This  is  tied  In  closely  with  the 
strict  credit  requirements  of  SBA  and  the 
conditions  pressed  upon  the  applicant  after 
his  loan  Is  approved.  It  Is  felt  by  many  that 
in  the  past  SBA,  even  after  approving  an 
application.  Imposed  such  strict  conditions 
prior  to  disbursement,  that  the  loan  be- 
came impractical. 

The  volume  of  loans  approved  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  very  disappoint- 
ing, the  lowest  since  1957.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  drastic  decline  of 
last  fiscal  year  has  been  reversed. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  SBA  approved  loans 
totaling  $127,513,000.  Projected  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  this  amounts  to  about 
$191  million. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  SBA 
is  acting  more  aggressively  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  SBA  Act. 


NOTK. — Feroentsge  of  applications  approvLHi,  47.3. 


SMALL   BUSINESS   INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleajrues 
of  the  House,  the  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  currently  operating  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  As  you 
know,  these  companies  have  been  li- 
censed by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  a  source  of  equity 
capital  and  long-term  credit  for  small 
business  concerns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.   There  now  are  200  small  business 
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investment   companies   licensed   by    the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  list  of  such  companies 
licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration as  of  March  10,  1981: 

SMALL  Business  Invcstmbnt  Companies 
BT  Regions 

REGION    I 

Boston  Capital  Corp.,  31  Milk  Street 
Boston.  Mass.;  AO,'  Massachusetts.  Cali- 
fornia; branch.  Beverly  BUlls.  Calif 

Business  Assistance  Corp..  11  Pemberton 
Square,  Boston.  Mass.;  AO.'  Ma8sachiisett.s 

First  Small  Business  Investment  Corp    of 
New  England.  1  Federal  Street,  Boston   Mass 
AO.'  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Connecticut 
Rhode  Island,  and  Massachxuietts 

Industrial  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp  .  33  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass  .  AO  ■ 
Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts  Small  Business  Investment 
Co  ,  Inc  .  45  Milk  Street.  Boston.  Mass  ;   AO. 
Massachusetts 

Narragansett  Capital  Corp.,  10  Dorrance 
Street,  Providence.  R.I.;  AO.'  Rhode  Island 

Prudential  Small  Business  Investment  Co 
Inc  ,    10    State    Street,    Boston,    M.iss  :     AO. 
Massachusetts,    Vermont.    Connecticut     New 
York,  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  Second  Small  Business  Investment  Co 
■  r    Rh>xle    Island.    428   Smith    Street     Provi- 
dence, R  I  ;   AO.'  Rhode  Island. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Corp  uf 
Western  Massachusetts.  29  Pe;ir:  Street. 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Weston  Electronics  Investment  Corp  428 
Boston  Post  Road.  Weston.  Mass  .  .^O  Mas- 
sachusetts 

REGION    U 

.Mar  Small  Business  Investment  Curp  150 
Broadway.   New   York,  N.Y  ;    AO.'    New  York. 

Basic  Capital  Corp.,  460  Park  Avenue. 
South.  New  York.  N.Y.;  AO,'  New  York 

Battery  Small  Business  Investment  Corp  . 
26  Broadway.  New  York.  NY.;  AO.'  New  York 

Broadway  Capital  Corp..  80  Pine  Street. 
New  York.  NY  .  AO,'  New  York. 

Broadway  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp  .  1  West  Broadway.  Paterson.  N  J  ;  AO. 
New  Jersey 

Business  Equity  Corp.,  515  Madison  .Ave- 
nue. New  York,  NY.;  AO.'  New  York 

Chevron  Capital  Corp..  244  Madison  .Ave- 
nue.  New   York    NY.;    AO.'  New  York 

The  Connecticut  Business  Investment  Co 
Colonial  Green.  256  Bast  State  Street    West- 
port    Conn      AO     Connecticut. 

Connecticut  Capital  Corp.,  354  Whalley 
.Avenue.  New  Haven.  Conn  ;  AO.'  Connecticut 

Economy  Growth  Corp  of  New  York.  5  Old 
Middletown  Road,  Nanuet.  N  Y  .  AO.  New 
York 

Empire  Sm.ill  Business  Investment  Co  . 
Inc  .  20  Broad  Street.  New  York  N  Y  AO. 
.New  York 

Equitable  Small  Business  Inve'4tni<^nt 
COrp  350  Fifth  Avenue.  Suite  5820  New- 
York   N  Y  :  AO     New  York 

Federated  CapiUil  Corp  .  717  Fifth  .Avenu»> 
New  York   N  Y  .  AO.'  New  York. 

The  First  Coniiectlcut  Small  Busine.s.s  In- 
vestment Co  .  Suite  303.  955  Main  Stree' 
Bridgeport     Conn  :    AO.'   Connecticut 

First  Realty  Capital  Funds  Corp  care  of 
E\ick  &  Strumpf  Esqs.,  595  Madl.son  .Avenue 
New   York     NY;    AO,'  New   York 

First  Small  Business  Investment  Corp  of 
New  Jersey  810  Broad  3Ue«t,  Newark.  NJ: 
.AO     New  Jersey 

Fortuna  Capital  Corp..  341  Madl-sim  Ave- 
:  ',;e    New   York.  NY.;    AO.'  New  York 

The  Franklin  Corp..  3  West  57th  Street 
New  York.  NY  ;  AO,'  New  York;  branch,  37 
branches  on  Long  Island. 


Gent-ral  Small  Bu.sik.-s-,  I:.-,  cs- nient  Co  of 
Connecticut.  Inc  348  Or.unj-  Street  New 
Haven.  Conn      AO     Comietti.  u' 

Growth  Ventures.  Inc  .  127  Witsiuugton 
Street.    Newark     NJ.    AO      Ne^A    Jersey 

Hope  Capital  Corp  care  <if  Oe  Tue  I'erlow 
51  Chambers  Street.  New  York  .N  Y  AO 
.New  York 

U)Uislana  E<iUity  Corp  .  7^*  Pine  Street. 
New  York   N  Y     .AO,    New  York 

Manufacturers  Small  Bu.siness  Investment 
Co  of  Connecticut.  Inc  1488  Chapel  Street 
Ne\*  Haven.  Conn     AO    Connerticu' 

Midland  Cip'.t.il  C<irp  241  Main  Street 
Buffalo.    NY       AO      New    York 

Mlton  Equity  Corp..  50O  Se^T.th  Avenue 
New    York.    NY.    AO.     New    York     Nevada 

.Nirth  .American  Smtill  BusUu•^KS  Invest- 
ment Corp  .  280  Madlsoti  Avenue  Ne-*  York 
N  Y  .    AO.     New    York 

Royal  Small  Bu.siness  FT.in(l«  Inc  .  Cielty 
Buikiing  660  .MatlLs^m  .A^eiiue  New  York 
N  Y  ;    AO.     New    York 

Small  Bu.-ilneRa  Capital  Corp  RO  Ea.sf  42(1 
Street    New   York.  NY.    AO      New   York 

Small  Bu.sines.s  Electronics  Investment 
Corp  149  West  36th  Street.  New  York  N  Y  . 
AO      New   York 

The  Small  Bu.sines.s  Investment  Cm  of 
Connecticu:,  Inc  1188  Main  Street.  Bridge- 
port. Conn  ;   AO.    Connecticut 

Small  Busine.ss  Investment  Co  of  New 
York.   Inc     40  Beaver  Street    Albany    N  Y 

Talro  Capital  C.>rp  350  5th  Avenue.  New 
York.    NY.    AO      New    York 

Tr.\n.scapital  Corp  80  Broad  Street  (r.x'ni 
9041     New  Y.rk.  NY.    AO     New  York 

Transcontinental  .Small  Bu.ilness  Invest- 
ment Corp  375  Park  A\eiiue  New  York 
N  Y  ;    AO      New    York 

Union  Small  Busines.<;  Investment  Co  400 
;l8th  Street.  Union  City  NJ.  AO  New  Jer- 
sey 

Upstate  Small  Bu.slness  Investment  Co 
Inc  .  202  East  State  Street  (  ro<-im  512  (  Ithaca 
New    York     AO      New    York 

Venture  Capital  Corp  <■'.  .America  26 
Broadway    New  Y.rk.  NY 

REGION    HI 

.ABI  Investment  Corp  12  South  12  th 
street    Philadelphia.  Pa  .    .AO     Pennsylvani.-i 

BiLsines.s    Investment   Capital    Funds.    Inc  . 
Penn   Square    Buildlni?    Juni[>er   and    Pilt^ert 
Streets.  Philadelphia    P.i  ;   AO     Pennsylvani.i 
New  Jersev 

Consolidated  .Small  Bus;nes.s  Investment 
Corp  2233  North  Broad  Stree'  Phil.ideiphla. 
Pa      AO     Pem-sylv.mla 

Delaware  Valley  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co  Wolf  Bulklint?  Market  Square 
Chester.  Pa     AO  '  Pennsylvania 

Frankford  Grocery  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co  .  Inc  G  Street  and  Erie  Avenue. 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  AO  '  Pennsylvania;  coun- 
ties of  Bucks  Chester  Delaware.  Montgom- 
ery, and  Philadelphia 

Greater  Philadeli)hla  Sm.i.!  Business  In- 
vestment Co  care  of  the  Phil.iclelphla  Na- 
tional Bank.  Broad  and  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia.  Pa  .  AO  Third  Federal  Re- 
serve   District    In    Pennsylvania 

Keystone  Small  Business  Investment  Co  . 
4U0  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Building. 
Scrantoii.  Pa  :  AO  '  Pennsylv.mia;  counties 
of  Lackawanna,  Lii/.erne  M<inroe  Pike  .Sus- 
quehann.i.  Wayne    and  Wyoming 

New  Jersey  Busine.ss  Investment  Corp  162 
West  State  Street.  Trenton  NJ  AO  '  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvani.i.  counties  of  Bucks. 
Berks  Philadelphia  Delaware  Monroe.  Mont- 
^omerv  Northanipto-i  F'lke.  Wayne,  and  Le- 
high. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Co  of 
Pennsylvania  42  South  15th  Street.  Philii- 
delphia.  Pa  ;   AO.'   Pennsylvania 

Universal  Investment  Co  12th  floor  Pack- 
ard   Building.    Philadelphia     Pa       hr.tni  h     12 


H  Kid  111    -Avenue     Camden     NJ.    AO.'    Penn- 
svlvHtilH    New  Jersey 

Watkms  Investnient  Co  1830  Rittenhouse 
Squ.ire.  I'hUadeiphl.i.  I'a  .   AO.-  Pennsylvania 

REGION    IV 

Allied  .Small  Business  Investment  Corp, 
7720  Wis<-onKln  Avenue  Bethesda  Md  : 
branch.  1722  L  street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC,    AO.     District    of    Columbia,    Maryland 

Aviation  Growth  Investments,  Inc  8645 
ColesvUle  Road  Silver  Spring  Md  AO, 
Mary  laiul 

Avlonii  :,   Invist'.nk;   Corp      7o:(   .Solar   Build- 
ing   lOOO   leih  Street  NW     W.ishniKtoi;    D  C" 
AO  '  Dl-strict  of  Columbia    n.irlda    Maryland 
M  i.s.sai  h\iett  s     New    York      California 

Baltimore  Bu.sliiess  Investment  Co  1104 
Mrrc-.infile  Iru.st  Building  Baltimore.  Md  . 
branches  78oi  WiHidmnut  .Avenue  Bethesda 
.MU  .  l.=)2u  K  Street  NW  Waslilngton  DC. 
.AO  Marvland  Dl.strut  (.1  Columbia  Dela- 
vv.iic    ;iiicl  Penn.sylvanl.i 

Charles   .Small    Bu.slnes-s    Investment    Corp 
101    North    Charles    Street     hulte    204.    Balti- 
more. Md      AO  '  M.iryland 

Clti/eii.s  Small  Business  Invehtment  Ctjrp 
3005  C.eorgi.i  Avenue  NW  Wa.shingt(jn  DC 
AO  '  District  of  Columbia 

Confe<lerate  Caplt.il  Corp  124  St.iuth  Mam 
S-ree'     (ireenvllle    SC  ;   AO  '  ,S<juth  C.irollna 

Empire  Capital  Corp  .  605  Grler  Building 
Main  Street  Post  Office  Box  143  Greenwood 
SC.    AO      .South   Carolina 

General  Business  Investment  Corp  821 
15lh  Street  .NW  Wiushington  DC  .  AO  Dis- 
trict of  Colunihl.i     M.iryl.md 

Greater      Wa.shlngton      Industrial      Invest - 
rr.ents    Ini       1725  K  Street   NW     W;u*hlngton 
DC       .AO      District    of    C'llumbla.    Maryland. 
Virginia 

Hanover  .Small  Business  Investment  Co. 
411  .South  College  Street  Post  Office  Box  747, 
Charlotte  N  C  ,  AO  North  Carolina  Vir- 
ginia    South   Carolina 

Interstate  Business  Investment  Co,  233 
Equitable  Building  Calvert  and  Fayette 
Streets.  Baltimore    Md  .    AO     M. -'■viand 

I,owcountry  Investment  Corp  .  care  of  Pig- 
gly  Wiggly  Wholesale.  Inc  .  4444  Bennett 
Street.  Post  Office  Box  4957.  Seven  Mile 
North  Ch.irleston    .S  C  .   AO     South  Carolina 

Merchants  Investment  Corp  .  4531  Bennett 
Street  Post  Office  Box  4934.  Charleston 
Heitfht.s    SC      AO/  South  Carolina 

-Mid  Atlantli  Small  Business  Investment 
Co  Maryland  Trust  Building  Baltimore 
Md  AO  Delaware  .New  Jersey  Pennsyl- 
-.  ,i:iia     Maryland 

Pinnacle  Investment  Corp  room  712 
Johnson  Builtlmg  t'h.irlotte  NC  AO 
N(;)rth    C.irollna 

Potomac  .sm.ili  Businevs  Funds  Iih  7-'51 
Maple  .Street.  Annandale,  Va  .  AO.  Virginia 
Maryl.iiid    District   of   Columbia 

Soo'hern  Growth  Industries  Inc  124 
.Sou'h  M.iin  Street  Greenville  S  C  .  AO 
.So.ith  Carolina.  North  Caroiiu.i  Florid, i 
CreorKiii  VlrKlnla  Tennessee  Mls.slsslppi 
l.ouisian.i  Alabam.i  Commonweal'h  ol 
Puerto  Hico 

Virginia  C.ipital  Corp  \H)H  State  Planters 
B.mk  Hiiilding  Hlchniond  Va  AO  Vlr- 
glni  1 

West  \irgini,i  First  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Corp  Post  Office  Box  967  1218  Fifth 
Avenue  Huntington.  W  Va  ;  AO.  West  \lr- 
giida 

REGION     V 

Capital  Re.sources  Corp  suite  200.  600 
Brickell    Avenue     Miami.    Fla       AO.     Florida 

Central    Small    Business    Investment    Co 
niO     NW      -Ifith     Street       Miami.     Fla        AO,' 
Florida 

The  Citi/eiis  and  Southern  Capital  Corp., 
.Marietta  and  Broad  StreeU,  Post  Office  Box 
4Hyy     .Atl.mtK     C>,\       .AO      Georgia. 
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First  American  Investment  Ckirp.,  624  Pul- 
ton National  Bank  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
.AO.   Georgia. 

First  Atlantic  Investment  Fund,  Inc.,  601 
North  Grandvlew  Avenue,  Daytona  Beach, 
Kl.i  ;  AO.'  Florida. 

First  Atlanta  Investment  Corp.,  2637 
Teach  tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  AO,' 
ei  orKiii, 

First  Financial  Corp  ,  716  North  Federal 
Highway,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  AO.'  Florida. 

First  Miami  Small  Business  Investment 
Co  .  420  Lincoln  Road,  room  235,  Miami 
B'ach,   Fla  ;    AO,'   Florida, 

First  Small  Business  Investment  Co.  of 
Tanitju.  Inc  ,  608  Tampa  Street,  Tampa,  Fla.; 
AO.   Florida. 

First  Southern  Investment  Co.,  Inc..  16101 
West  Dixie  Highway,  Peoples  National  Bank 
Building.  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  AO.' 
Florida 

Horiria  C.iplt.il  Corp.,  396  Royal  Palm  Way, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla,,  branch.  1610  Congress 
Building,  Miami.  Fla.;  AO,'  Florida. 

Cieor^'ia  Southern  Business  Equities,  Inc., 
120  Marietta  Street  NW.,  Post  Office  Box  1962, 
Atl.uiUi.  Ga.;  AO.'  Geo:gla. 

Independent  Retailers  Investment  Co.,  107 
North  Madifeon  Street,  Qulncy,  Fla.;  AO,' 
Florida. 

Lincoln  Small  Business  Investment  Co., 
Inc,  337  Lincoln  Road  ^room  214),  Miami 
Be  ich   Fla  ;  AO,'  Florida. 

Morhand  Small  Business  Investment  Co., 
27  South  20th  Street.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  AO,' 
Alabama. 

Small  Business  Investment  Corp.  of 
Georgia.  22  Marietta  Street  KW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
AO.'  Georgia. 

Standard  Small  Business  Investment  Co., 
Inc  .  2919  Molensvllle  Road,  Nashville,  Term.; 
AO,  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  Investors.  Inc..  Life  and  Casu- 
alty Tower,  Church  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue,  Nashville,  Tenn.;   AO,'  Tennessee. 

The  Third's  Small  Business  Investment  Co., 
Third  National  Bank  Building,  Arcade  Sta- 
tion, Post  OfUce  Box  2523,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
AO,'  Tennessee. 

Vlcksburg  Small  Business  Investment  Co., 
204  205  First  National  Bank  Building.  Vlcks- 
burg, Miss  ;  AO,'  Mississippi. 

REGION    VI 

Capital  Funds  Corp.,  127  Public  Square, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  AO,'  Ohio. 

Cleveland  .Small  Business  Investment  Co., 
633  Union  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  AO.'  Ohio. 

Corporate  Rerources.  Inc.,  National  City 
Bank  Building,  room  1007.  623  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  AO,'  Ohio. 

Cosmopjlltan  Small  Business  Investment 
Co  ,  Inc  ,  340  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  AO,'  Ohio, 

Growth  Capital,  Inc,  Bulkley  Building, 
1501  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  AO,' 
Ohio, 

Karr  Investment  Corp.,  923  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio;  AO,'  Ohio. 

Ohio  Security  &  Small  Bxisinesa  Invest- 
ment Co  .  Inc.  6218  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  AO."  Ohio. 

Ohio  Valley  Capital  Corp.,  1616  Union  Cen- 
tral   Building.   Cincinnati,  Ohio;    AO,'   Ohio. 

Techno-Fund,  Inc.,  50  West  Gay  Street, 
Columbus.  Ohio;  AO.'  Ohio. 

REGION    Vn 

Bad.^er  Small  Business  Investment  Corp.. 
623  Nortli  Second  Street,  room  620,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  AO,'  Wisconsin. 

Bloom ington  Small  Business  Investment 
Cn  ,  410  West  Washington  Street,  Blooming- 
ton,  111  ;  AO.'  nUnols. 

Business  Capital  Corp.,  728  West  Roose- 
velt Road.  Chicago.  111.:  AO,'  Illinois. 

Businessmen's  Small  Business  Investment 
Co..  188  West  Randolph  (room  1615),  Chi- 
cago, 111  ;  AO.'  Illinois  (Cook  County). 


Capital  Investments,  Inc.,  74  3  North 
Fourth  St!-ect,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  .AO,'  Wis- 
consin. 

Evansville  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp.,  416  Main  Street,  Evansville,  Ind.;  AO,' 
Indiana,  Illinois.   Kentucky. 

First  Chicago  Small  Business  Investment 
Corp.,  64  Old  Orchard  Street,  suite  707,  Sko- 
kie.  111.;  AO,'  Illinois. 

First  Wisconsin  Investment  Corp.,  735 
North  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  AO,' 
Wisconsin,  I';wa,  MmneEota,  Mch  gan,  Illi- 
nois. 

General  Equity  Investment  Co!-p  ,  927 
South  Harrison  Street,  Furt  Wayne,  Ind  ; 
AO,'  Indiana. 

Great  Lakes  Sm.r.l  Baslr.ess  Invcstmei.t 
Corp.,  Citizens  Natioiial  Bank  Building,  room 
1,  Tipton,  Ind.:   AO,'  Indiana. 

Industrial  Growth  Capital  Corp..  US. 
Route  212  nt  Freyer  Road,  Michigan  Citv, 
Ind.;  AO,'  Indiana. 

Marine  Business  Investment  Corp.,  633 
North  Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  AO,' 
Wisconsin. 

Mid-America  Capital  Corp  ,  100  North  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  AO,'  Illinois. 

Mid-North  Capital  Corp,  111  North  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  111  ;   AO,'  Illinois. 

Morris  Plan  Business  Investment  Co  .  128 
First  Avenue,  NE  ,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  AO," 
Iowa. 

Small  Business  Management  Investors, 
Inc.,  33  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.; 
AO.'  nilncls. 

Thorp  Small  Business  Investment  Corp  , 
TTiorp  Office  Building,  Thorp,  Wis  ;  AO,'  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota. 

Wisconsin  Capital  Corp  ,  759  North  Mil- 
waukee Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  AO,'  Wis- 
consin. 

REGION    VIII 

Community  Investment  Enterpriser,  Inc  , 
126  South  Main  Street,  Le  Sueur.  Minn.; 
AO,'  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota. 

Fidelity  Small  Business  Tnvstmrnt  Co., 
2338  Central  Avenue  NE  ,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  AO,'  Minnesota. 

Firsit  Bancstock  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co..  First  National  Soo-Llne  Buildlnp, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.;  AO,'  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,   South    Dakota,   and    Wisconsin. 

First  Heartland  Investment  Co.,  209  Third 
Avenue,  NW.,  Austin,  Minn  ;  AO,'  Minnc- 
Bota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri,   Nebraska,    Arkansas,    and    Louisiana. 

First  Midwest  Small  Business  Investment 
Co.,  512  Nicollet  Bulding,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  AO,'  Minnesota,  South  Dakota.  North 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Montana,  and  Nebraska. 

Marquette  Capital  Co.,  91  South  Seventh 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;    AO.'  Minnesota. 

Northwest  Equity  Corp.,  1215  Northwest- 
ern Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  AO.' 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,   and  Wisconsin. 

REGION    IX 

ComTrustCo  Investment  Co.,  318  Com- 
merce Trust  Building,  922  Walnut  Street, 
Elansas   City,  Mo.;    AO,'  Kansas,   Missouri. 

Hogan  Investment  Co.,  318  Joplln  Street, 
Poet  Office  Box  1192,  Joplln,  Mo.;  AO,' 
Missouri. 

The  Kansas  Investment  Corp.,  Inc.,  309 
East  Third  Street,  Wichita,  Kans.;  AO,' 
Kansas. 

£Cd-States  Business  Capital  Corp..  411 
North  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  AO,' 
Missouri,  Illinois. 

St.  Louis  Capital,  Inc.,  1506  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  611  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  AO,'  Missouri. 

REGION    X 

Alliance  Business  Investment  Co.,  5\^ 
East  Third  Street,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  AO.' 
Oklahoma. 


Bankers  Small  Business  Investment  Corp  . 
1100  Republic  National  Bank  Building, 
Dallas,  Tex  ;  AO,'  Texas. 

Business  Growth  Investments  Corp.,  525 
South  Troost  Street,  Post  Office  Box  1087, 
Tulsa,  Okla.:  AO,'  Oklahoma. 

Business  Loan  Association,  Inc..  1428  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 
Orleans.  La.;  AO,"  Louisiana. 

Clif-Tex  Small  Business  Investment  Co  , 
Inc.,  1514  Commerce  Street,  D-allas,  Tex  ; 
AO,-  Tcxr;.-^ 

Corpus  Small  BulnesG  Investment  Co.,  242 
Melrose    Drive,    Corpus    Christl,    Tex;     AO, 
Texas. 

Dallas  Small  B-jslncsc  Investment  Co..  Inc  . 
1323  Davis  Building.  13C0  Main  Street,  Dal. -as. 
Tex.;  AG,'  'rex.;s, 

Electro-Science  Investors,  Inc..  727  S'jUt'a 
Centr,.!  Exprcssw  ly,  RicharC.'^on,  Tex.;  AO.' 
Te:;ar, 

FlTLt  Business  Investment  Corp.,  1017 
South  Ak.,rd  Street,  Dallas,  Tex  ;  AO,'  Texas 

Fii'it  C.ipital  Corp.,  2205  Austin  Avenue, 
W."'o,  Tex  ;  AO.'  Tex  is. 

First  Commercial  Investment  Corp.,  520 
Ri- crside.  Po3t  O.Tice  Box  123G,  Monroe.  La.: 
AO.    loois!  ■Jl.,. 

The  Firtt  Small  Business  Investment  Co. 
oi  Louisiana,  Inc.,  637  Common  Street,  New 
OT'ie,.ns.  Lr..;  AO.'  Louisiana. 

F.rst  Sm.-.l!  Busine.ss  Investment  Co.  of 
New  Orleans.  Inc.,  1568  Pleasure  Street.  New 
Onr:.:-?,  L:i  ;  AO,   Loi.isir.na. 

First  Texas  Investment  Co..  120  Jefferson 
Street.    Sulphur    Springs,    Tex:    AO.'    Tixas. 

First  United  Capital  Corp.,  1235  Shadow- 
d:'c.  Houston.  Tex  ;  A.O.'  Tex-.\s. 

Fori  Worth  Capital  Corp.,  Fort  Worth  Title 
Building,  1200  West  Freeway,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.:  AO,'  Tcx.-xs. 

Grocers  Investment  Corp.,  5800  Armour 
Drive,  Houston,  Tex.;  AO,   Texas. 

Louisiana  Capital  Investment  Co.,  Inc  . 
Henry  C.  Beck  Building,  Shreveport,  La.. 
AO,-  Louisiana. 

N'jrthw?Etern  Investment  Co.,  3302  Avenue 
A.  Post  O-f^-ce  Box  1464,  Lubbock,  Tex  ;  AO.' 
Tex  :S. 

03J  Capital  Corp.,  1430  Summertime  Lane, 
Dall   s.  Tex  ;  AO.'  Texas. 

Shreveport  Business  Investment  Co.,  Inc., 
3503  Madison  Park  Boulevard,  Shreveport. 
Lp.  :  AO,'-  Louisiana. 

Smnll  Business  Capita!  Corp.  of  Loulslrina, 
120J  Pelro'eum  Tower,  Shreveport,  La.;  AO,' 
Louislaiin.. 

The  .Small  Business  Investment  Co.  of 
Houston,  3400  Montrose  Boulevard,  Houston, 
Tex  ;  AO,'  Texas, 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Co.  of 
the  Southwest,  608  Kirby  Building,  Dallas, 
T.X.-   AO,'  Texas. 

So-Tex  Investment  Corp.,  103  North 
Arkan£..s  Street,  Bax  771,  Alice,  Tex  ;  AO,' 
Texas. 

Southern  Small  Buiiness  Investment  Co., 
Inc..  8137  Oleander  Street,  New  Orleans.  La.; 
AO,'  Louisiana. 

Texas  Capital  Corp.,  801  Main  Street,  Post 
Office  Box  78,  Georgetown,  Tex.;   AO,"  Texas. 

Texas  Continental  Investment  Co.,  Inc., 
1416  Commerce  Street  (eighth  floor),  Dallas, 
Tex  ;   AO,'  Texas. 

Texas  Small  Business  Investment  Corp  , 
3131  East  Holcombe  Boulevard.  Houston, 
Tex.;  AO,'  Texas. 

REGION    XI 

Central  Investment  Corp.  of  Denver,  15th 
and  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver.  Colo.;  AO,' 
Colorado. 

First  Western  Small  Business  Investment 
Co..  10  West  Second  Street  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  AO.'  Utah. 

REGION    xn 

Agrl-Supplv  Finance  Co.,  Howland  Road, 
Post    Office    Box    198,    Lathrop,    Calif.;    AO," 

California. 


'  Area  of  op>erationfi. 


'  Area  of  operations. 


'  Area  of  operations. 
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Alexander  Hamilton  Equities,  Inc.  211 
Sutt«r    Street.    San    FranclBoo.    Calif  ;    AO,' 

California. 

ANA  Small  Business  Investments.  Inc  . 
2122  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif  ; 
AO     California 

Central  California  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co  .  925  12th  Street,  Box  452,  Modesto. 
CiUf  .  AO.    Stanislaus  County.  Calif 

Cumstock  Small  Business  Investment  Co  . 
Ill  butter  Street,  suite  1338.  San  FYancisoo. 
Calif  .  AO.   California. 

Cfjntlnental  Capital  Corp  .  Equitable 
Building.  22d  Floor,  120  Montgomery  Street, 
b.'.:i   Frunclsco,  Calif.;   AO.'  California 

Equity  Capital  Corp..  486  Ramona  Siree' 
Post  Office  Box  209,  Palo  Alto,  Calif  ,  AO 
California 

Gibraltar  Capital  Corp  .  suite  5  533.  Mid- 
dlefleld  Road,  Palo  Alto.  Calif  :  AO,  Call- 
form  a 

Hawatitin  Business  Investmentd,  Inc  ,  Km^ 
and  Bishop  Streets.  Post  Office  Box  2900 
Honolulu.  Hawaii:    AO.'  Hawaii 

New  Capital  For  Small  Businesses.  Inc  . 
961  Mills  Building.  220  Montgomery  Street, 
San   Francisco.  Calif.;   AO.'  California 

Northern  California  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Co  ,  345  California  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 
Calif  .  AO.-  California  counties  north  of  San 
Bernardino,  Kern,  and  San  Luis  Obispo 

Sierra  Capital  Co.  (room  350).  Rus8  Build- 
ing. 235  Montgomery  Street  San  Francisco. 
Calif  ,    AO,'  California. 

Small  Business  Enterprises,  300  Montgom- 
ery Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif  :  AO,  Cali- 
fornia 

West  Coast  Capital  Co  .  870  Lincoln  W.»v 
Auburn,   Calif  :    AO.'   California 

Western    Small    Business    Investment    Co 
1005    A  Street.    San  Rafael.  Calif  .    branches. 
157    Sutter    Street,    San    Prancl.sco     Calit 
1721  Sepulveda  Boulevard.  Manhattan  Beach 
Calif  :   AO.-  California. 

Western  Urban  Redevelopment  Investment 
Corp  .  433  California  Street.  San  PYancisco 
Calif  ;   AO.'  California. 

REGION    XIII 

Columbia  Small  Business  Investment  Co 
Sylvan   BuUdlng.   2035   Southwest    58th   Ave- 
nue.   Portland,    Oreg.:     AO.'    Oregon.    Wash- 
ington 

Pacific  Small  Business  Investment  Ca 
1600  Norton  Building.  801  Second  Avenue 
Seattle     Wash  :    AO  ',    Washington 

Small  Business  Improvement  Co  .  7  North 
,13d  Street,  Post  Office  Box  2142.  Billing.^ 
Mont  ,   AO,    Montana. 

REGION    XIV 

American  Business  Capital  Corp  .  727 
West  Seventh  Street.  Los  Angeles  Calif  : 
AO    California. 

Capital  For  Small  Business.  Inc.  1314 
Westwo<xl  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  : 
AO.   California 

Electronics  Capital  Corp;  1400  Fifth  \\f- 
nue.  San  Diego  Calif.:  branches  suite  105 
251  South  Robertson  Boulevard.  Beverly 
Hills.  Calif  .  10  Post  Office  Square.  B<>st<5n 
Mass  ,  44  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N  Y  .  AO, 
California,  New  York,  Massachusetts 

First  Small  Business  Investment  Co  of 
California,  215  West  Sixth  Street  Los  An- 
geles. Calif  ,   AO     California 

Ooixlwin  Small  Business  Investment  Co  , 
First  National  Building,  San  Diego.  Calif  : 
AO.  California:  counties  of  San  Diego 
Imperial,  Riverside,  and  Orange 

Sou'h  East  Small  Business  Investment 
Co  ,  3333  Tweedy  Boulevard,  South  Gate, 
Calif  ;    AO,    California, 

REGION    XV 

Michigan  Equity  Corp  .  609  South  Burduk 
Street,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.;   AO,'  Michigan 

Regional  Building  Investment  Corp  .  16100 
Kentucky  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich  ;  AO,- 
Michigan 


Area  of  operation*. 


DECENNIAL  CENSUS  CONDUCTED 
IN   1960 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  i  Mr  Dadd.ario!  may 
extend  his  remark.s  at  thi.s  point  m  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Constitution  requires  that  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  of  this  country 
be  taken  every  10  years  to  furnish  accu- 
rate statistics  for  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
As  we  all  know,  the  decennial  census 
was  conducted  in  1960 

Recently  Members  of  this  body  were 
furnished  with  copies  of  a  breakdown 
purjxirtinK  to  be  the  census  results  on 
their  States.  I  am  surprised  to  find  that 
the  detail  on  my  home  Stale  of  Connecti- 
cut contained  in  one  table  at  least  of 
this  publication  is  erroneou.^  and  yives  a 
totilly  misleading  impression 

This  came  to  my  attention  through 
tiie  alertnes  i  of  Mr  Herman  Wolf, 
chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Travel 
Commission,  one  of  the  many  ai^encies 
that  relies  upon  such  statistics  in  devel- 
oping: a  program  to  stre.ss  Connecticut's 
beauty  and  natural  attractions  and  to 
encourage  others  to  .shart-  our  i.;rfat 
natural  advantages 

Mr.  Wolf,  trying  to  make  ,seti.->e  of  table 
8  in  this  pam[)hlet.  had  to  t;;ve  up  It 
just  does  not  make  sen.se  I  agree  and 
am  asking  the  Census  Bureau  today  to 
withdraw  this  table  from  circulation  I 
would  recommend  earnestly  to  other 
Members  that  they,  to<^  check  \.h\>  pub- 
lication a:;ain.-;t  their  own  knowlrdKe  of 
their  States  and  dLstnct.s 

It  does  no  Kood  to  conduct  a  c^nsu-s 
if  the  figures  are  compiled  m  Washing- 
ton and  completely  divorced  from  real- 
ity It  may  be  that  some  machine. 
which  has  no  knowledge  of  Connecticut's 
fine  communities,  merelv  rapped  out  a 
table  for  the  document  It  may  be  that 
some  earnest  .statistician  tcjtaled  the 
fl'j;ures— but  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
table  would  be  compiled  to  omit  some 
outstanding  towns  and  to  include  others 
which  may  not  be  found  m  the  Connect- 
icut Stale  directory. 

for  instance,  at  least  12  of  the  29 
towns  in  my  district  are  listed  in  table 
8  with  populations  far  too  small  and 
bcanim  no  relation  U)  th>'  count  as  I 
know  it  South  Wind.sor  Windsor, 
Windsor  Locks.  Avon.  Berlin  Bloomfleld, 
Canton,  East  Wind.sor.  Farming  ton, 
Gla.stonbury,  NewiiiKton,  F'iain\illf  and 
Rocky  Hill  are  not  listed  at  all  I  would 
hope  that  the  omission  ul  Avon  is  not 
a  reprisal  against  that  distingui.shed 
descendant  of  Avon,  Mr  Joseph  ALsop 
Simsbury  is  listed,  with  a  population  in 
1960  of  2,745  But  Simsbury,  m  table  7, 
IS  shown  at  its  real  i^^jpulation  of  10.138, 
although  the  same,  unrealistic,  unincor- 
porated figure  Ls  contained  a  line  below 

I  think  table  8  is  unneces.sary  and 
misleading  I  am  the  more  distressed 
because,  as  Mr  Wolf  notes— his  son 
learned  these  erroneous  figures  from  an 
encyclopedia  which  had  no  rea.son  to 
doubt  the  CensiLs  Bureau.     Now  it  dues. 


I  have  Written  the  Census  Bureau  asking 
them  t^  withdraw  this  table  and  these 
figures  from  the  public  record  as  mis- 
leadint; 


APR II.  i;{    1961,  DESIGNATED  AS  PAN 
AMERICAN  DAY 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  re.Mjlution. 

Tile  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H    Res    230 

/?'-xo.'i  (■</  Th.it  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  designates  Thursday,  April  13, 
1961,  for  the  celebration  of  Pan  American 
Day.  on  which  d.iy  after  the  reading  (if  the 
Journal.  renuiTlcs  iipjiroprlate  to  such  oc- 
casion may  occur 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama ' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Tiif  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  tomorrow  at   11  o  clock. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
tht'  requfst  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusftts'' 

Mr  HOFF-MAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Speaker  I  object  This  IS  a  health 
measure  We  are  told  that  some  of  us 
r  iimot  stand  these  long  hours 

Mr  M(  CORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  foing  to  make  the  request  to  meet 
at  10,  but  I  compromised  I  renew  my 
request 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachu.setts ' 

Thfre  was  no  objection 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr  Buckley  lat 
the  reque-t  of  Mr  Hf.aley  > ,  for  an  in- 
definite ix'riod  on  account  of  illness. 


EXTKN.SION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  peimission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concressionai. 
Record  or  to  levise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  L' ranted   to 

Mr  I'ATMAN  m  the  bfxly  of  the  Record 
follow  in;.:  the  lek'i.slative  program  today 
and   to   mrhide  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Mason  on  the  .subject  of  "Tax 
Loophole  Closures  " 

Mr  O'Hara  of  Mlchik'an,  the  lemarks 
he  made  m  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Santangelo  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter 

Mr  Albert  to  include  as  a  part  of  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
H  R    5900 

Mr  James  C  Davis. 
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I  The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Latta)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota. 
The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Hanszn)   and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Dent  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  Committee  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  tables,  and  charts. 

Mr.  Pogarty  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Evins  and  to  include  tables. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule, 
referred  as  follows: 

S  Con  Res.  17.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Our  Capitol"  aa  a  Senate  document 
and  providing  for  additional  ooplM;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Ck>mmittee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  Dr.  Jerome  C.  Hun- 
saker  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR.  4806.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  temporary  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  Increase  In  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax,  and  tot 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Friday,  March 
24. 1961,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

707.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  for  the  flseal 
year  1962  involving  an  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  t72 1,700  for  the  legislative  branch 
(H.  Doc.  No.  118);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  one  copy  each 
of  certain  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 


the  Virgin  Islands  In  Its  1960  regular  and 
special  sessions,  pursuant  to  section  9(g)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands of  the  United  States;  to  the  CJommlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  certified  copy 
of  amendments  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  numbering  of  undocumented 
vessels,  statistics  on  numbering  and  boating 
accident  reports  and  accident  statistics, 
which  will  become  effective  on  June  30,  1961, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Boating  Act  oif  1958 
(46  U.S.C.  527d);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution 
73.  Joint  resolution  providing  for  a  study  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  into  the  prob- 
Inns  of  veterans  who  are  elderly,  chronically 
111,  or  otherwise  handicapped;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  187).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoiase  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  evaluation  of 
methods  used  In  obtaining  broadcast 
ratings  (Rept.  No.  193).  Referred  to  the 
Ck}nunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  5723.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  veterans'  guaranteed  and  direct  home 
loan  program  and  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  veterans'  direct  loan  program; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  194).  Referred 
to  the  Commltete  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  5742.  A  bill  to  further 
amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  re- 
organization plans  Uansmltted  to  the  Con- 
grees  at  any  time  before  June  1,  1963;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  195) .  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJi.  4728.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  196).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  1447.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wlady- 
slaw  Plgura;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
188) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Hit.  1461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Pedro  Blgornla  Bandayrel;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  189) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  M(X>RK:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  1467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Modesta 
Pltarch-Martln  Dauphinals;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  190) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1621.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Krls- 
tlna  VoydanofT;  without  amendment  (Rept. 


No.  191).    Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1622.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
Berberlan;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  192). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  A.SHMORE : 

H.R.  5867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  provided  for  therein  to  $1.15  an 
hour;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HR.5869.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  manu- 
frcturers  excise  tax  on  self-contained  air- 
fondltioning  units;  to  the  Committee  on 
WnvK  end  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HR.5870.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  to  remove  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  State  person- 
nel; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

H.R.  6872  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  spe- 
cial Instruction  materials  for  the  blind,  and 
to  increase  the  appropriations  authorized 
for  this  purpxose,  and  to  otherwise  improve 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  a  1- 
year  period  during  which  certain  veterans 
may  be  granted  national  service  life  Insur- 
ance; to  the  Conrunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  LAIRD: 

H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  consolidate 
the  reporting  of  wages  by  employers  for 
income  tax  withholding  and  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.R.  5875.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5876.  A  bill  outlawing  the  poll  tax 
as  a  condition  for  voting  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  national  oflScers;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R,  5877.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of 
such  persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5878.  A  bill  to  amend  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

H.R.  5879.  A  bill  vesting  In  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  original  Iwo  Jima  Me- 
morial on  Mount  Surabachl,  Iwo  Jlma  vol- 
canic islands.  Pacific  Ocean  area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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H  R  5880.  A  bin  to  amend  the  IiUernal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Indivldua! 
a  deduction  from  groaa  Income  for  tuition 
paid  by  him  for  hl«  own  education  or  for 
the  education  of  otlier  individuals  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    RHODES  of  Arizona 

HR  5881.  A  bill  rtiailnf  to  the  IntereRt 
r.ites  on  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Klectrifl- 
cHtion  Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture 

H  R.  58d2  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  prDgnm 
of  weather  modification  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, to  Increase  sutMtantlally  the  annual 
average  of  usable  supply  of  water  available 
in  the  Colorado  River  drainage  basin,  und 
for  other  purpoaes  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AiTair*. 

H.R.  5883.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  sea  and  brackish 
water  conversion  plants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H  R.  5884.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  compact  twtween  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  the  State  of  Nevada  establishing 
a  boundary  between  those  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5886.  A  bill  to  provide  fur  the  reloca- 
tion and  reestabllshment  of  the  members  of 
the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  vil- 
lage of  SU  Murk,  which  adjoins  the  Olla 
Bend  Indian  Reservation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5886.  A   bill    to   provide    a   niliilmum 
initial  program  of  tax  relief  for  small  busi- 
ness and  for  persons  engaged  in  small  busi- 
ness; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s 
By  Mr.  RHODKS  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  5887.  A  bUl  to  assist  voluntary  non- 
profit associations  offering  prepaid  health 
service  programs  to  secure  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment  through  long-term,  in- 
terest-bearing locms:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  ROBISON: 

H  R  5888  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  provide 
coverage  for  employees  of  Interstate  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade,  to  increase 
the  minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1  15  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   ROGERS  of  Florida  : 

HR.  5889.  A  bill  relating  to  documenta- 
tion and  Inspection  of  veasels  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merch.-\nt  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  RYAN: 

HR  5890.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  Income  tax  purpoaes.  In  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  certain  additional 
expenses  of  transportation  to  and  from  wr^rk. 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr   DINGELL: 

H  R  5881  A  bill  to  Increase.  In  the  case 
of  children  who  are  attending  school,  from 
18  to  21  years  the  age  until  which  child  s 
Insurance  benefits  may  be  received  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

HR  5682.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  at  May  29.  1930,  as 
.imended,  to  provide  that  accumulated  sick 
leave  be  credited  to  retirement  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  5893.  A  bill  to  prerent  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  In 
the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfHce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  OOODIilK O : 

H  R  5894  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service* 


f>r  facilities;    tn  the  C  >mm!ttee  ri:    Wi>-.-<    ukI 
Mc.ms 

By  M.'    HALPCRN 
H  R   5885     A  bill  to  in'^rea.se  rnfes  i<t  death 
compensation    payable    under    la-AS    adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  AdmtnLstratlon    tn  the 
Committee  on   Veterans'  Aff:ilrs 

H  R   589fl    A   bill   to   liu-reu.se   rates  iif   w;»r- 
V.me    c<'mpen.sat;<)n     payab'e    for    disability 
statutory  awards  by  amending  section  314  (k) 
through    (SI    of  title    iH.  Unitt-d  .States  Code 
t)   the  Committee   i.'ii   Vetcran.s    .Affairs 

H  H  5897  .A  bill  to  in~rraso  .'.itrs  of  war- 
time disability  compensation  by  ametidliig 
.secti.oii  :{I4  lai  through  iji  of  title  38,  United 
States  Cixle  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
.Affairs 

H  R   5808    .A    bill    to    provide    for    loans    U> 
veterans    when    hou.sing    credit    Is   otherwise 
riof    gener-illy    available     and    for    other   pur- 
p-xses.  to  the  Committee  on  V'eter:u;»'  Affal'^ 
H  R   5899    A  bill  to  amend  ti'.e  38.  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   It   the   payment   of 
I>ensions  to  \(>fer:nis  of  W.Tid   W  i.''  I.    U.)  the 
Committee  or    V'etfr.ins'  Affnlrs. 
By  Mr    ALBERT 
HR   5300    A  bin   to  .imetid   the  Pilr  Labor 
Standards   Art  of   i<>38    .is  am<T!ded,   to   pro- 
vide coverage    tor   employees   '  f    lars;e   enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  •  t  service  and 
■  ^  other  emplf'^yers  ensf  igrd   ir.  commerce  or 
If.   the  production  of  goods  .'jr  commerce,  to 
tncrea.se   the   minimum   wage   under   the   act 
to  91  25  an   hjur,  .tnd  for  othf-r  purjxTnes.    to 
the  Comrrrltt'^e  on  Education  ar.d  I^bor 
By   Mr     HOLIFIELD 
HR  5901     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation   by   the   United    States   to    the   people 
of    Mexico    f>i    .•»    m'lnument    commemorating 
the    150th    rti.niversary   of   the   Independeni^e 
of   Mexico    and    for   other    purposes,    to    the 
Committee   on   Foreign    Affalr« 

HR  5902    A  bill   to  amend    title   II   ..f    the 
Sx-lal    Security    Art    to    pern^lt    public    em- 
ployees (other  than  policemen  and  firemen) 
to  elect  coverage  as  self-employed  individuals 
In   rases    wh»"  e    they   do    not    have    coverage 
under    t.he    applicable    State    agreement,     to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Menns 
By  Mr  KINO  of  Californl  i 
H  R  5t»0,3    A    bin    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  camper 
coaches,    slkle-ln    cabins,    and    other    articles 
slmll.xr   or    related    In    use    to    liou.se    trailers 
shall    not    be   stibject    to    the    manufacturers 
excl.se   tax   on   motor   vehicle-     to    the    Com- 
nilt'ee  '>n  W.iys  and  Me.ms 
By  Mr    MOM  AG  AN 
HR   5904    A    bill    to   make    the    Coimnl'tee 
on  Education,  established  by  the  art  of  July 
26,   1954,  advisory  to  the  President  and  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  rnnsulfatton  on  means 
of  improvinp  the  quality  of  education;  tf)  the 
Coninr.ttee  >  n  Education  .md  Lat^ir 
By  Mr    OSTERTAO 
H  R.  5905.   A  bin  to  provide  f.  .r  the  Issuance 
of   highway  revenue   bonds  to  provide  funds 
for   the   highway   trust    fund    to  provide    for 
the  retirement  of  such   bonds   from   the   t.ix 
receipts  of  such  fund,  and  for  o'her  purposes 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  .md  Means 
By  Mr   PETERSON 
H  R   5906.    A    bill    to    authorize    appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration   for  special  research  and  de- 
velopment; to  the  Committee  on  .Science  and 
.Astronautics 

By  Mr  BROYHILL 
HR  5907  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvi!  Serv- 
ice Retirement  .Act  to  Increase  from  2  percent 
to  2'j  percent  the  retirement  multiplication 
factor  used  in  computing  annuities  of  cer- 
tain employees  engaged  In  hazardous  duties 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  DONOHUE 
H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  >n  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Hy  Mr  CROSS 
H  J  Rev  3H«  Joint  resolution  propo.slng  an 
.inieiidineiit  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  ^states  relative  to  equiil  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  tlie  Committee  nii  the 
Judiciary 

Bv   Mrs     HANSEN 
H  J     Kes     ;137    J  ilnt    resolution    to  develop 
X  plan  f  >r  a  system  of  highways  to  t>e  known 
.IS    the    Lewis    and    Clark    National     rourway 
•A:.lch  shall  extend  from  t-'    I^)Uls,  Mu  .  along 
thi-  Kener*l  rouie  of  the  I^nms  and  Clark  Ex- 
p.-ihtloii,   lo  the  Comin.i'ce  uu  I'ubliC  W  irk-s 
Hy  Mr   KEITH 
HJ   Ites  :t3H    J  Mi.t    re-,  kit  Ion    t-o    author- 
ize .md  request  the  President  U)  proilaim  the 
third  week   in   May  of  eai.'h  year  as   National 
Art    Week     to    the   C'lmniittee   on    the   Judl- 
ci.irv 

By  .Mr    M.  DONOUCiH 
H  J    lle«   :},lSi    Joint     res.jlulloii     reijuestlng 
thr    President    to    proclaim    June    4.    1961.   as 
National   Teachers  Day.   to  the  Committee  on 
the   ,Iii(ll(  l:iiv 

By  Mr   MONTOYA 
H  J    Kes  340    Joint    resolution    designating 
the  third  week   In  June  of  each   year  us  Na- 
tional Amateur  Radio  Week,  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  the  Judlclarv 
By  .Mr    KEIl  M 
H   Con    Ufs   JO.S     Coiu  urrc:.t    re^o;utlon    to 
recognize   Samuel    Wilson,   of    Troy.   NY.   as 
the  pri'^eiii'  >r  if   America's   national   symtxil 
"Ulu'le  Sam    .    to   the   Comnil'tce   on    Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs 

By  Mr  SCHWXIKIR 
H  Con  Res  200.  Concurrent   resolution    to 
esUtblLsh    a   date    for   adjournment    uf    Cou- 
gres.v.    to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   STEED 
H   Coil    Re.s   207    Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  Congress  on   the  use  of 
a  Great  White  Fleet  In  support  of  American 
foreign    policy;    to   the  Committee  on   Armed 
.Services 

By  Mr   JONAS: 
H   Res  U31     Resolution    creating    a    select 
con'.inlttee  to  conduct   a  study  of   the  fi.scal 
orgaiil/ailon  and  procedures  of  the  Cotigre.Ks, 
to  the  Ci.immittee  on  Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 


I'lidtT  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
I  .als  were  presented  and  referred  a.s 
follows: 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Memorial  of 
the  i&th  Legislature  of  tl^  State  of  Arizona. 
memorlallsElng  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.S'ates  accept  the  nomination  of  Father  Eu- 
sebio  F'rancl.scv)  Kino,  S  J  ,  for  Ariz<.)nas  sec- 
ond statue  111  the  Hall  of  Statuary  to  the 
Committee    on    House    Administration 

By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Delaware,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  states  relative  to  the  ratification  of 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  granting 
of  representation  In  tlie  electoral  college  to 
the  Dl.strU  t  of  Columbia,  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary 

Al.fo  memorial  of  the  Let; l-ilature  of  the 
.state  uf  lUiiMjls,  memonali/ing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  C«>n)<resa  of  the  United  Stati"; 
relatr.e  to  the  ratification  of  a  proposed 
amendment  t^)  the  Constitution  tif  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  granting  of 
repreaentiition  in  the  electoral  college  to  the 
Dl.strlct  of  C'llunibKi.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congreps  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  ratification  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  granting  of 
representation  In  the  electoral  college  to  the 
District  of  Oolumbla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BRADEMAS: 
H  R  5908    A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Mr.  and 
Mr:     Roth  Cllne;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Juliciary 

By  Mr  OUBSKR: 
H  R  5U09.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hoh  Chen 
.Shut  Yin,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 
H  R  5910    A   bill    for   the  relief  of   Ligaya 
P   Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  MaiX3REOOR: 
HR  5911    A  bill  to  authorize  the  dUposal 
of  surplus  equipment,  materials,  books,  and 
supplies  under  section  203(J|   of  the  Federal 


Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  the  Bar-None  Ranch.  Anoka,  Minn.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Bdr.  PIKE: 
HJl.5912.  A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Teresa 
Colucclo   leracl;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PO AGE: 
HJl.  5913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Geronimo 
R.  Reyes;  to  the  Commltte  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HH.  5914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o;f  Thomas 
B.    Appleton;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  5915.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mo- 
hammed All  Hussaln;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  5916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulss 
Susanna  Moecato  (Rev.  Mother  Charltas); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

103.  Mr.  8HRIVER  presented  a  resolution 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Abilene,  Kans.,  opposing  the 
Douglas  area  redevelopment  bill  (S.  1)  In 
the  belief  that  Industrial  development  should 
be  accomplished  by  local  people  with  local 
funds,  and  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
not  be  a  competitor;  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  help  some  com- 
munities attract  Industries  and  Jobs  at  the 
expense  of  others,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  a  Public  Health  Worker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  fcaoDK  lauLm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23, 1961 

Mr  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  long  and  distinguished  career  In 
public  health  work  recorded  by  Miss 
Mary  S.  Gardner  of  Providence,  who 
died  February  20, 1961. 

Miss  Gardner  herself  was  Invalided 
in  her  twenties,  but  after  she  had  recov- 
ered her  strength  to  continue  her  edu- 
cation, she  enttred  the  Newport  Hos- 
pital Training  School  for  Nurses  and 
was  graduated  cum  laude  In  1905.  She 
organized  and  became  the  first  director 
of  the  Providence  District  Nursing  As- 
sociation, a  post  she  held  until  1930. 

While  director  of  the  association,  Miss 
Gardner  served  as  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing  from  1913  through  1915.  In 
1916.  her  book  "Public  Health  Nursing." 
was  published  as  a  standard  textbook, 
and  was  subse<iuently  translated  Into 
French.  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  Korean. 

During  World  War  I.  Miss  Gardner 
took  leave  of  absence  from  her  post  to 
become  chief  of  the  nursing  section  of 
the  American  lied  Cross  Tuberculosis 
Commission  in  I^aly.  Later,  In  1921,  she 
became  adviser  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  on  public  health  nursing  In  Europe, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  public  health  nursing  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses  from 
1925  to  1933. 

Miss  Gardner  wrote  many  educational 
pamphlets  as  well  as  several  novels  In 
which  public  health  furnished  the  back- 
ground. 

In  1933  Miss  Gardner  won  the  Saun- 
ders Gold  Medal  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  nursing."  Some  of  the  modem 
practices  that  evolved  In  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Miss  Gaidner. 

Miss  Gardner's  devotion  to  service  for 
the  benefit  of  others  is  not  without  badc- 
ground.    She  was  bom  In  Newton, 


February  5,  1871,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Justice  William  Sewell  Gardner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  and  Mary 
Parker — Thornton — Gardner,  a  direct 
descendant  of  Matthew  Thornton,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
New  Hampshire.  Her  interest  in  nursing 
stemmed  from  an  association  with  the 
late  Miss  Eleanor  B,  Green,  a  sister  of 
former  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green. 
Rhode  Island  primarily  and  the  United 
States  generally  can  indeed  be  proud  of 
the  outstanding  contributions  to  health 
and  well-being  that  have  been  made  by 
Miss  Mary  S.  Gardner.  Her  fine  record 
of  service  should  also  serve  to  inspire 
all  of  us  to  help  in  the  battle  against 
disease,  disability,  and  premature  death. 


I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  in  this  time  of 
bereavement. 


The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958 


The  Late  Honorable  B.  Carroll  Reece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS 

or   OEOBGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23, 1961 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  at  home  in  Georgia  last  weekend 
when  Congressman  Carroll  Reece,  of 
Tennessee,  passed  away  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital,  and  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  memorial 
service  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Monday. 

I  learned  with  great  sadness  of  his 
death.  During  my  service  in  Congress, 
I  t>ecame  well  acquainted  with  Congress- 
man Reece.  I  admired  him  for  his  in- 
tegrity, his  courage,  his  understanding 
of  our  problems,  both  domestic  and  In- 
ternational, and  for  his  unceasing  effort 
to  provide  satisfactory  solutions  for 
those  problems. 

I  treasured  the  friendship  which 
existed  between  us.  He  was  a  person  of 
whom  It  can  truly  be  said  that  he  was  a 
great  American.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  His  district,  his  State,  and  the 
country  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his 
passing. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TUTNISSB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23, 1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  recent  prog- 
ress of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  place  in  the 
Record  the  following  statement  summa- 
rizing the  objectives  of  this  act  and  the 
recent  accomplishments  in  carrying  out 
these  objectives.  These  comments  are 
based  on  the  investigations  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  on  Organization  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Small  Business  Invxstmewt  Act  of  1958 

After  much  study  by  the  House  Small 
Bxislness  Committee  and  the  Banking  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-699)  was  passed  and  approved  on 
August  21  of  that  year.  This  act  provided 
for  the  licensing  by  the  SBA  of  small-busi- 
ness Investment  companies  which  were  to 
be  a  source  of  equity  capital  and  long-term 
credit  for  small  business  concerns  through- 
out the  Nation. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960  fiscal  year  (June 
30,  1960),  100  licenses  for  small  business 
Investment  companies  had  been  granted  by 
the  SBA.  Requests  for  licenses  or  proposals 
had  been  submitted  by  217  companies.  An 
updating  of  this  information  Indicates  that 
on  Meu-ch  14,  1961,  200  companies  had  been 
licensed  and  431  proposals  received. 

Section  302(a)  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  advance 
funds  to  the  Investment  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  obtain  the  mini- 
mum capital  requirements.  The  maximum 
amount  that  SBA  may  make  available  to  a 
single  company  Is  $150,000.  These  funds  are 
to  be  advanced  to  small  business  Investment 
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companies  tbroncli  tlM  purchase  of  subor- 
dinated debeatui—  by  tiM  Small  Bualnms 
AdmlnistrattoB.  A*  «f  Jvne  80.  1040,  the 
Small  BuslxMia  AdBaABlatraUon  had  com- 
mltted  111.100.000  to  Km  supplied  In  this 
manner  to  the  InTcatment  companies  li- 
censed as  of  tbat  data.    Anotlier  t50J02.3tj4 


from  private  aotircee  brlnt^i  the  ttital  cap- 
ital aTftllable  to  the  100  cnmnnnlm  H.-^nnrU 
iw  of  June  1000  to  »70  400.000  See  the  ful- 
lowlnK  table  for  a  breakdown  which  khown 
the  number  of  pr(ip<iRn!s  received,  niiriiber  i>f 
llcensca  icranted.  and  the  r.ipitall/^iituin  "f 
these  companies  ihrouiih  r.scal  yejir  ItfOO. 
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Under  section  3031  b)  of  the  art  the  Sma:: 
Bu.slneas  Administration  Is  authurlzed  t  > 
lend  funds  to  Investment  cimpiinles  up  to 
(jne-half  of  their  capital  and  surplu.s  The 
act  provides  that  SBA  shall  .set  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  thaae  losna.  The  rate  has  been 
set  M  5  percent.  As  of  June  30,  1<)80  bsised 
upon  the  %10  million  eapltallzatum  <>f  the  108 
companies  then  llc«oa«d  (1  nf  rhe  l!i9  'om- 
panles  surrendered  Its  license  on  March  18 
1960i,  these  companies  were  eligible  to  bor- 
row $35  million  from  SBA  under  section 
303ib)  of  the  act.  But  only  U  licensees  hi^d 
made  applications  for  loan.s  t<  jfalliis^  $2.3iin  - 
828  under  this  section  of  the  ac  and  uily 
taoO.OOO  of  this  amount  has  been  disbursed 
by    SBA   as   of    June   30.    1960 

The  act  authorizes  small  busn.cs.s  in\pst.- 
ment  companies  to  finance  small  businesses 
by  (  1 )  furnishing  equity  capital  under  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  act.  and  (2)  tnro'.igh  lung- 
term  loans  under  section  305  oT  the  act 

An  analysis  of  tb«  total  immediate  ai;d 
piotential  capital  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies,  and  the  loan  pfitenttal  for 
small  businesses  as  of  June  30.  1900  ii  clud- 
Init  96  proposed  compsntes  which  had  not  yet 
been  licensed  (13  proposals  had  been  with- 
drawn or  rejected).  Indicates  a  gr^wis  poten- 
tial total  of  financing  arallable  f  ir  use  under 
this  pro-am  erf  only  •334.765.000  This  In- 
cludes not  only  the  prsssnt  capitalization  (<.' 
the  108  companies  licensed,  but  also  includes 
public  offerings  not  yet  subscribed  to  by  the 
108  companies  and  ttut  potential  capital  uf  96 
proposed  companies  not  yet  licensed  hT^Iud- 
ing    the    full    amount    of    loans    .luthorizcd 


under     seen  in     303 1  b  i       See     the     fotlowlni; 
table 
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An  an  ilyMH  cf  the  xf^^T'  .-f  fhe  .sm.«ll 
bu.slness  ln>e«iment  coir.p.iriies  submitted  '.-i 
.SBA  'n  Ma-ch  31.  19«<5.  indicates  Miat  114  7 
mllllnn  in  iqury  r.ipit.il  and  l.inn  commit- 
ments had  been  made  l*>  250  ellKihle  smiill 
buslne«ses  The  detaD-idf  the  small  hu.si;ie«.s 
flnancng  .'>■.•  the  In.estment  r  .n:pi'  es  as  f 
March  31     1  »6i),  Ij.  as  [.>k\o*.h 
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Thus  we  find  that  as  of  June  30.  1960. 
after  almost  2  years  of  operation  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Iii8 
companies  were  in  operation  with  a  tot.il 
capitalisation  of  $70,400,000.  with  only  •!,!  6 
million  of  that  being  financed  by  the  SBA. 
We  also  see  that  the  total  potential  capital 
of  all  the  companies  which  were  licensed 
on  Juixe  30,  1900.  plus  tluiee  with  proposaLi 
pending,  including  maximum  po«.slble  loans 
from  SBA  under  308(b)  of  the  act.  la  only 
•234765.000      This   Is   much   less    than   one- 


tenth  of   I    percent  of   the  gross  debt  of  aM 
corp<.>ratli)i  s    m    the   country    at    the   end    of 

low 

Tliese  f.icUs  indicate  that,  v^hilc  pic^;- 
res.s  ha.s  buen  made,  much  more  reinair..s 
to  be  donf  before  smaU  bu.sineji.s  i.s  to  re- 
ceive the  full  fruits  of  the  Small  Buii- 
ne.ss  Investment  Act  of  1958  TTie  re- 
cent acceleration  in  licen.sing  of  .small 
business  :n  vest  merit  companirs  is  very 
encourugins 


On  March   16  the  SBA  announced  It 

had  licensed  the  200th  SBIC,  and  fore- 
ca.st  a  shai-p  increase  In  SBIC  activities 
1!'.  rho  montlis  ahead.  The  200th  SBIC 
brum.s  to  $188,636,677  the  present  capi- 
tal of  o|>eiatin(;  licensees  for  financing 
small  bu.^uiess.  Only  $21.6  million  of 
llii.>icamo  fiorn  the  SBA 

It  look.s  as  if  this  program  is  really 
k;i'ttiiiK  off  the  uroiind.  and  we  are  look- 
ma.  forward  anxiously  to  the  stimulat- 
II..;  role  rhis  program  will  play  in  aidiiv: 
th^  mall  b'.iMM'^sr,  sr.-tnr  of  the  Amci:- 
can  rcon  ^mv 


Tax   Loophole  Closers 

i:XTKNSION   OF   REM.XRKS 
I '» 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   iLi.iMi'ia 
IN    IME  nOU.-E  OF  1U':PRE.-ENTATIVES 

Thursdtiv.  March  23.  1961 

Mr  M.ASON  Mr  Speaker  I  have 
just  inirfxluced  two  bills  which  I  desig- 
nate a.s  tax  loophole  closers  "  Their 
adoption  would  provide  a  .sub.stantial 
amount  of  the  now  money  that  will  be 
rt^iuiied  to  finance  the  administration'.-, 
vai  U)U.s  pio;;rains,  and  would  do  so  with- 
o'.it  u-quinnK  any  present  taxpayer  Ij 
diK  dcf'prr  into  hi.s  pocket. 

Oi.e  of  these  bills,  which  may  be  cited 
officially  as  the  Credit  Union  Tax  Equal- 
ization Act  of  1961."  would  tap  a  finan- 
cial source  that  has  never  paid  a  penny 
of  Federal  income  tax,  a  competitive 
lending  business  whose  net  income  be- 
fore taxes  has  increased  2.400  percent  m 
the  pa.st  1.5  years;  a  parasitical,  pseudo- 
baiikiiiK  institution  that  is  growins  like 
the  wind  and  is  very  well  able  to  pay  ii.s 
sliare  of  the  cost  of  government. 

'Hie  other  bill,  which  Is  cited  as  the 
S^Tond  Tax  Equalization  Act  of  1961  ' 
would  produce  no  such  magnificent  sum 
of  tax  revenue  for  the  Treasury,  but  it 
uould  clear  up  a  competitive  situation 
between  mutual  and  stock  fire  and 
casualty  in.surance  companies  that  the 
tax  experts  of  Congress  have  fretted 
and  worried  about  for  nearly  20  years, 
without  ever  quite  coming  to  grips  with 
the  facLs  of  the  matter — the  facts  bein>i 
that  the  tax  discrimination  in  favor  of 
ih.e  mutuals  is  without  Justification  and 
al\^ays  has  been 

Mr  Speaker,  this  year's  demands  for 
extraordinary  expenditures  at  home  and 
abiuad  leavv^-  the  Congre.ss  no  option  but 
to  close  every  generous  Uxjphole  in  the 
tax  code  Let  it  not  be  .said  that  the 
87th  Con^'rr.ss  is  as  weak  kneed  and  soft- 
headed as  some  of  iLs  predecessors,  which 
accepted  the  specious  argument  and 
pleas  of  smart  promoters  that  competi- 
tive busine.s.ses  which  were  organized 
under  such  names  as  mutuals  and  co- 
operatives and  credit  unions  would  some- 
how always  be  without  profit  and  there- 
fore without  taxes 

Cre<lit  unions.  like  their  blood 
brothers,  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, the  mutual  .savings  banks,  and  the 
cooperatives,  were  f^rst  granted  tax 
favoritism  on  the  basis  of  their  claim 
that    they   were   organized   for   the  sole 
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benefit  of  the  underprivileged  little  fel- 
low. They  may  liave  started  small,  but 
they  have  long  since  outgrown  their  little 
biitches.  Let  me  quote,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  American  Banker: 

Credit  unions  are  fast  becoming  big  busi- 
ness Some  are  subsidlaed  by  big  business 
it.sclf.  which  plves  them  rent-free  office  space, 
as  well  as  clerical  help  to  run  the  credit 
union  nt  the  expense  of  the  business. 
.Notable  in  their  promotion  is  the  Credit 
Union  N.tlonal  Afsoclation,  organized  to 
carry  out  their  national  public  relations. 
advtrtUing.  and  pro"  Ide  certain  management 
and  insurance  aids.  They  are  supported  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  small  business,  college 
profci.sors.  teachers,  farmers,  firemen  and 
piilicemcn.  industrial  employees,  labor 
unlcms.  Credit  utiiins  are  found  In  city 
halls.  Slate  capltols,  public  schools,  flre 
stations,  police  departments.  Taxpayers,  of 
course,  are  unwiltligly  supporting  credit 
unions,  which  pay  nj  Federal  Income  taxes, 
whether  chartered  by  State  or  Federal 
Government. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  credit 
unions  had  total  a-ssets  in  1958  of  $4,347 
million  and  net  income  of  $178  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  net  income  should 
pay  income  tax.  It  is  earned  like  the 
net  income  of  banks  and  small-loan 
companies.  It  should  be  taxed  like  the 
Income  of  banks  and  small-loan  com- 
panies. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  Uie  President 
asked  the  Congress  for  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  added  appropriations  for  this 
and  that.  He  did  not  specify — or  even 
.suggest — where  or  how  the  money  should 
be  raised,  but  we  all  know  that  it  will  not 
come  out  of  the  clear  air.  Someone  will 
have  to  be  taxed  tc  pay  the  bills. 

Well,  Mr.  Speakei-.  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
panded school-luncli  program  which  the 
President  suggested,  plus  the  cost  of  new 
schools  for  Indian  and  Eskimo  children, 
plus  the  cost  of  an  expanded  National 
Park  Service,  plus  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
plus  the  cost  of  expanded  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  programs  in  Africa  and 
South  America  would  all  be  met  by  the 
imposition  of  the  income  tax  on  credit 
unions  and  there  would  probably  be 
enough  money  left  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
posed new  African  programs  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  money  we  must  raise  more  money 
by  taxation.  The  best  place  to  get  more 
money  by  taxation  is  from  sources  that 
are  now  not  paying  the  tax.  As  a  loop- 
hole that  may  be  profitably  closed,  I 
recommend  the  credit  imions. 


ByelomatiaB  UdepeBdeiicc  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

aw  Mxw  jnuET 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRKSENTATIVaB 

Thursday,  March  23. 1961 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  weloome 

this  occasion  to  greet  you  on  the  4Sd  aa- 
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niversary  of  Byelorussian  Independence 
Day,  that  memorable  and  glorious  day 
in  Byelorussia's  modem  history.  After 
enduring  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Russia's 
czarist  regime,  the  Byelorussian  people 
earned  their  long-cherished  and  well- 
merlted  freedom,  culminating  in  their 
national  political  independence  in  1918. 

During  the  czarist  autocracy,  the  Rus- 
sians did  their  worst  to  eradicate  and 
eliminate  all  Byleorussian  traditional 
and  national  traits,  including  their  fer- 
vent desire  for  freedom.  Fortunately, 
the  Russians  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
ruthless  attempts.  The  more  they  op- 
pressed the  Byelorussians,  the  moro 
tenaciously  these  people  clung  to  their 
ethnic  and  national  ideals,  and  longed 
for  the  day  of  their  independence.  The 
overthrow  of  the  czarist  regime  in  Rus- 
sia in  1917  ushered  in  a  new  era  for  them.. 
Early  in  1918  they  asserted  their  free- 
dom and  on  that  historic  March  25  they 
proclaimed  their  independence  by  estab- 
lishing the  Byelorussian  National  Repub- 
lic. But  the  independence  thus  regained 
and  proclaimed  did  not  last  long.  Early 
in  1921  the  Byelorussian  National  Re- 
public was  treacherously  attacked  and 
overrun  by  the  Red  army.  Thus  came 
to  an  end  the  Byelorussian  Flepublic,  but 
the  idea  of  freedom  and  independence 
has  not  deserted  the  Byelorussian 
people. 

I  am  glad  to  affirm  once  more  that 
they  still  cling  to  their  firm  belief  in 
freedom,  in  their  eventual  independence. 
In  greeting  you  on  this  historic  anniver- 
sary, I  wl.sh  freedom  to  the  Byelorussians. 


A  Statement  on  Farm  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23. 1961 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  statement  on  the  general  subject  of 
farm  pwlicy  made  by  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Phil  Weaver,  before  a  founders  day 
luncheon  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  on  Monday. 
March  20. 

I  have  known  Phil  Weaver  since  he 
came  to  the  Congress  and  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  know  of  his  deep  concern 
over  the  years  at  the  situation  in  which 
our  farmers  have  foimd  themselves — 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  this  speech  Phil  Weaver  points  up 
the  need  for  a  sound  and  workable  pol- 
icy for  the  Nation's  farmers.  He  also 
points  up  the  need  for  cooperation  of 
sdl  involved  in  order  to  work  out  such  a 
program  that  might  have  some  chance 
of  success. 

I  commend  these  remarks  to  all. 

Following  is  the  text  of  our  colleairue's 
speech: 

We  In  Nebraska  who  would  hold  fast  to 
tiie  Republican  cause  can  be  Justly  proud, 
at  I  am,  of  the  vote  of  oonfldence  we  rolled 
tip  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  last  fall.    We  gave 


him   the  largest  percentage  margin  of  any 
of  the  60  States. 

During  the  fall  campaign  our  standard 
bearer,  Dick  Nixon,  made  a  statement  which 
I'd  like  to  i-ecall  for  you  now.  It  was  a 
statement  that  made  a  tremendous  Impres- 
sion upon  the  Middle  West.  His  resoimd- 
ing  vote  here  in  Nebraska  can  attest  to  that. 
Dick  Nixon  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  Govern- 
ment got  the  farmers  into  this  mess,  and  It 
is  up  to  the  Government  to  get  them  out 
of  it." 

Why  did  Dick  Nixon  and  our  Republican 
Party  blame  the  Government? 

Well,  during  World  War  II  the  Govern- 
mf>nt  asked  the  farmer  of  our  country  to 
produce  as  he  never  had  before.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  responded.  He  not  only  pro- 
duced enough  to  keep  oiu-  pjmies  on  the 
march,  he  supplied  our  allies  with  vast 
quantities  of  food  and  fiber  and  the  essen- 
tials for  making  war.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
miracle  of  production. 

A  farmer  today  In  the  broad  expanse  of 
America  Is  capable  of  producing  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  for  24  other 
people.  This  fact  alone  frees  better  than 
90  percent  of  our  working  population  to 
pursue  other  goals,  to  undertake  other  en- 
deavors. This,  and  this  alone,  has  permit- 
ted us  to  expand  our  industrial  capacity 
and  to  raise  our  standard  of  living  to  the 
point  where  we  are  the  envy  of  all  the 
world. 

We  are  able  to  buy  and  drive  more  and 
better  automobiles,  live  in  better  homes, 
wear  better  clothes,  go  to  better  schools, 
read  more  books,  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth  only  because  the  American  farmer, 
through  his  efforts  and  efficiency,  has  made 
this  possible. 

It  takes  one-half  of  the  total  work  force 
in  Russia  to  supply  food  for  the  other  half. 
And,  at  that,  they  are  poorly  fed.  In  Amer- 
ica one-tenth  of  the  population  Is  able  to 
do  a  more  thorough  Job. 

And  what  has  the  American  farmer  gained 
from  all  this? 

Today  we  find  our  farmers  on  the  short 
end  of  the  economic  stick. 

The  American  farm  operator  has  the  low- 
est per  capita  Income  In  our  economy  today. 
His  average  hourly  wage — and  this  Is  a  point 
I  would  like  our  friends  who  support  an  In- 
creased minimum  wage  to  note — his  average 
hourly  wage  Is  less  than  half  of  what  the 
average  factory  worker  earns — or  81  cents 
an  hour  for  the  farm  operator  as  compared 
to  $2.29  for  the  factory  hand. 

The  buying  power  of  our  farm  citizens  has 
gone  down  and  down — and  with  It  the  buy- 
ing power  of  our  Nebraska  communities  and 
cities. 

Last  fall  Dick  Nixon  promised  that  the 
Republicans  would  do  something  about  it. 
Well,  I'd  like  to  say  this — Republicans  who 
were  elected  and  who  want  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  who  expressed  this  solid 
support  must  keep  that  promise. 

We  can  either  approach  the  problem  as 
Republicans  who  want  to  conserve  our  way 
of  life,  or  we  can  turn  our  backs  on  the  farm- 
ers and  let  every  radical  Idea  that  comes  Into 
the  minds  of  the  Kennedy  planners  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  choice  is  ours. 
Dick  Nixon  and  the  Republican  platform 
pointed  the  way. 

As  Republicans,  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  America.  More  than  that, 
we  are  dedicated  to  the  development  of  a 
strong,  free,  and  vigorous  America.  To 
achieve  that  kind  of  America  and  to  pass 
that  kind  of  life  on  to  future  generations, 
we  must  help  maintain  a  vigorous,  strong 
and  healthy  agriculture. 

This  is  the  key  to  American  survival. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  our  top  military  leaders 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  our  strength  and  otir  position 
of  leadership  In  the  free  world  are  fully 
aware  of  this  need.     I  participate  In  hearings 
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ot  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  and  I 
have  heard  wltneasee  dlacuas  the  danger  of 
growing  Soviet  mlgbt  and  power  It  Is  not 
alone  of  missiles  and  submarines  they  speak 
They  are  concerned  with  the  potential  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
slave  satellites  as  well. 

Khrushchev  knows  this  too  And  he 
knows  that  only  by  building  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  farm  economy  can  he  free 
enough  of  his  slave  labor  to  Industry  to  be- 
gin to  compare  or  compete  with  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing — whether  In  the 
making  of  the  Instruments  of  war  or  in  the 
comp>etltlon  for  world  trade  and  world  eco- 
nomic leadership. 

Within  the  past  month  Khrushchev  h.id 
to  Are  a  half  dozen  of  his  top  Communist 
planners  and  administrators  because  they 
have  failed  In  the  one  area  where  the  United 
States  has  been  so  dramatically  successful — 
m  developing  a  powerful  and  vigorous  farm 
economy. 

The  Soviets  know — and  we  must  under- 
stand completely — that  It  Isn't  the  missiles 
or  ships  that  win  wars,  whether  they  be 
shooting  wars  or  the  silent,  deadly  cold  war 
of  economic  survival.  It  Is  the  farmer  who 
can  produce  enough  for  himself  and  his 
cwantry  who  can  tip  the  balance  of  power  In 
favor  of  one  way  of  life  or  the  other — toward 
freedom  or  communism. 

As  Republicans  we  can — whenever  and 
wherever  the  opportunity  develops — work 
toward  the  goal  of  a  strong,  well-rounded 
and  healthy  nation  based  upon  productive, 
economically  sound  agriculture  This  l.s  the 
very  essence  of  conservatism — the  very  es- 
sence of  the  platform  which  the  Republican 
Party  adopted  In  Chicago  last  summer — and 
this  Is  the  very  essence  of  victory  here  in 
Nebraska  and  elsewhere  in  the  Midwest  and 
Plains  States  In  1963  and  1964. 

The  alternatives  to  this  actively  conserv- 
ative approach  to  the  farm  situation  are 
twofold.  Either  we  can  sit  Idly  by  and  watch 
our  agriculture  destroyed — and  with  It  the 
chances  of  survival  in  a  tense  and  dangerous 
world,  or  we  can  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  our 
49-percent  administration  turn  out  a  100- 
percent  radical  program  to  regiment  our 
farmers  completely  and  give  another  great 
segnvent  of  our  country  a  Harvard  accent. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me  We  can- 
not keep  the  present  administration  from 
moving  toward  the  left  and  ultimate  regi- 
mentation simply  by  noisy  opposition.  The 
noise  may  deafen  our  own  ears  but  will  not 
silence  the  economic  planners  and  left- 
wingers 

We  can  and  we  must  stand  for  realistic 
action  to  solve  the  farm  problem  and  thus 
conserve  and  preserve  our  American  system 
against  all  challengers — whether  they  be  the 
radical  economists  in  Washington  or  the 
Communist  empire. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  the  votes  In  either  the  House  or 
Senate  to  do  that  now.  We  didn't  have  them 
even  when  Dwlght  Eisenhower  was  President 
The  American  farmer  cannot  wait  until  we 
regain  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  White 
House.    His  problem  Is  urgent — Immediate. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  work  with  the  pres- 
ent administration  to  solve  tbe.<;e  problems 
to  bring  about  econconlc  order  for  our  f^rm 
citizens.  It  Is  not  my  Job  as  a  mklwestern 
Congressman  to  oppose  legislation  which  the 
farmers  themselves  have  proposed — simply 
for  the  sake  of  opposing. 

The  recent  feed  grata  blli  Is  an  example  It 
was  proposed  by  farm  groups  themselves.  As 
It  passed  the  House,  there  la  no  doubt  the 
bin  was  lacking  in  soms  ways.  In  fact.  I 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill  and  delete  the 
controversial  section  3.  But.  let  me  point  out 
we  had  no  Republican  bill  to  work  with  and 
our  Job  was  to  find  and  support  a  workable 
measure  that  dldnt  create  more  problems 
than  it  solved. 


LASt  fulls  v(jte  here  In  Nebraska  demon- 
strates iliat  the  farmers  and  ranchers  had 
faith  in  the  Republican  Party  We  must  not 
let  the  farmer  down  We  must  keep  that 
faith 

We  must  reassess  progrions  and  pKjsltlons 
of  the  pa-st  to  make  stronger  our  poeltlun  isi 
the  fut\ire  And  the  future,  my  friends,  is 
when  we  shoot  for  the  top  Job  again  In  1964 

The  R«publlcan  platform  of  1960  Uxiked 
to  the  future  as  we  must  Tliat  platft>rm 
said  in  parr  "To  utilize  Immediately  sur- 
pluses in  an  orderly  manner  Miitli  a  mini- 
mum inip.iit;  an  domestic  and  foreii^u  mar- 
kets, we  pledge  •  •  •  p«yment-in-klnd  out 
of  existln«  surplUiies  ,u>  p.irt  of  our  larul  re- 
tirement program   ' 

The  retent  feed-gr.iiu  bill  .ittenipts  t  >  do 
just  that  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  support 
the  Republican  platf  «rm  and  pledge  myself 
to  Its  continued  supp<Tt 


Th«   Minimum    Wage  Law — A   Necessity 
for  the  Dcvelopmeat  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGELO 

or    NIW     Y'JBK 

IN  the:  HouyE  of  repre.^entauvks 
Thursday.  March  23.  1961 

Mr   S.ANTANGELO      Mr   Speaker,  on 
January  14.  1961.  the  Federation  of  the 
Italian-American  Demotratir  Organiza- 
tions of    the   State   of   New    York.   Inc  . 
held    a    symposium    at    the    Hotel    New- 
Yorker  in  connection  with  the  minimum 
wage  laws.     On  thi.s  occa.sion.  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  N.  Glmmo.  from  the  State 
of     Connecticut,     and     the     Honorable 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Danieis.  from  the  State  of 
New     Jersey,     participated      About     15 
representatives    --^f    various    labor    and 
busines.s  organization.s  interested  in  this 
subject  participated      Afti-r  the  speeches 
there   was  a  stimulating   question    and 
answer    period    in    which    the    various 
phases  of  the  minimum  waye  law  were 
discussed,  and  the   impact  of  the  pro- 
posed  increase   in  minimum   wage  and 
the  extension  of  coverage  were  explored 
At   this   time,   2  4    months   after   the 
symposium,  many  of  the  statements  by 
Congressman  Giaimo  have  gained  great- 
er meaning.     It  is  timely  that  the  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut  be  inserted  in  the 
Cf)NCRESsio,vfL  Record,  especially  in  view 
of  the  heated  controversy  regarding  the 
minimum    wage    law,    its    proposed    in- 
creases,   extended    coverage,    and    last 
minute     substitution.s.     I     believe     that 
Congre.ssman    Glmmo's    discussion    will 
prove   informative   and   enlightening   to 
those  interested   in   the  welfare  of   the 
worker    and    the    efTect    of    increase    in 
minimum  wage  and  extended  coverage 
this  legislation  would  have  upon  indus- 
try.    His   talk   follows: 
Speech  or  the  Honorable  Robekt  N   Oiaimo, 
Membek  or  Congress.  Democrat,  or  Con- 
NEcl^cirr,  BEFtjRr  the  Peder.ation  or  Ital- 
ian-American    Democrat     Organizations, 
New  York  City.  January  14.  1961 
There    Is   no    doubt    that    the    Fair    Labi)r 
Standards    Act,    enacted    22    years    ago.    will 
again  be  the  subject  of  heated  discussion  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress.     It   is  altogether  fit- 
ting,   therefore,    that    this    assemblage    in- 


terested in  the  great  Issues  facing  our 
Nation,  take  note  of  the  coming  debate 
and^aa  informed  citizens — individually  de- 
termine a  position  that  will  strengthen  the 
economic  fabric  of  our  society  during  this 
crucial  period  of  our  country's  life.  I  would 
like  'o  outline  for  you  some  of  the  arguments 
whirli  I  believe  will  be  voiced  on  the  floor  of 
tiie  Hcjuse  of  Representatives  within  the 
coming  months 

The  f>i)jectlve  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  to  achieve  in  tJie  United  States  :i.s 
rapidly  aa  practicable  minimum  wage  levels 
neres.sary  fir  tl^e  maintenance  of  health. 
efTlclotiry.  and  the  general  well-being  of 
workers  Thi.s  Is  to  be  materialized  without 
sub'.tantlally  curtailn;g  employment  nnd 
earning  pcvor  To  achic  e  these  dual,  b'.t 
rrequen'ly  conflicting  objectives,  the  Cnn- 
gresr.  has  acted  cautlou.-iiy  in  applying  the 
law  It  has  established  over  the  years 
minimum  wages  wlUch  affect  directly  only  a 
limited  number  of  employees  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  laddrr  The  Congress  has 
al.-w)  limited  the  application  of  the  act  to 
part  of  tlie  lalx>r  force 

I'  is  estimated  that  the  Fair  Labor 
ytand.4rds  Act  applies  to  about  one  out  of  two 
employees  engaged  in  nongovernmental  Jobs 
Tlie  employees  currently  excluded  from  :he 
provisions  of  the  Fair  I.alJor  Standards  Act 
fall  into  two  categories 

1  Coverage  under  the  act  Is  limited  to 
employees  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  the 
production  of  gixxls  for  Interstate  commerce 
or  In  occupations  directly  essential  to  the 
production  of  these  goods.  This  ezcludeii 
froni  coverage  under  the  act  about  one  out 
of  every  three  wage  and  salary  earners  In 
private  industry.  Including  the  bulk  of  em- 
ployees in  local  retail  and  services,  and  alx)ut 
half  of  the  employees  in  construction  Some 
14. T  million  wage  and  salary  workers  In  pri- 
vate Industry  are  not  covered  by  the  Fair 
LalKir   .Standards   Act. 

2  The  act  specifically  exempts  from  cover- 
age of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  several 
groups  of  employees  who  are  engaged  In  com- 
merce (jr  in  the  production  of  goods  for  Inter- 
state commerce  This  category  Includen 
about  6  million  employees  or  one  out  of  every 
eight  wage  and  salary  earners  in  private  In- 
dustry The  largest  groups  in  this  category 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  outside  sales- 
men, and  in  managerial  and  professional  oc- 
cupatiiins  In  addition,  the  act  permits 
special  treatment  of  handicapped  persons 
and  learners  Also,  some  other  groups  are 
exempt  from  Its  overtime  provisions  Most 
of  retail  and  service  employees  are  speclfl- 
cally  excluded  from  coverage  by  sF>eclfic  ex- 
emptions in  addition  to  the  limitation  under 
tlie  definition  of  commerce. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated 
tiiat  23  1  million  employees  were  covered  In 
19.59  by  the  Fair  Ijibor  SUndards  Act  Six 
out  nf  every  ten  of  these  were  employed  in 
manufacturing  Other  large  groujis  were  en- 
gaged In  transportation,  wholesale  trade,  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  e.state. 

The  bills  as  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
.Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare last  year  constituted  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  initially  proposed  Kennedy-Roose- 
velt bill  and  the  Elsenhower  administration 
propo.sals  The  major  proposed  change  In 
both  bills  was  the  extenslcjn  of  coverage  to 
retail  and  service  enterprises  with  annual 
sales  in  excess  of  $1  million,  exclusive  of 
excise  taxes. 

In  the  limited  time  available  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  this  legislation  as  It 
affects  the  retail  trade.  A  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  showed  that  in 
October  1956.  about  one  out  of  every  four  em- 
ployees in  all  retail  trade  was  earning  less 
than  a  dollar  an  hour.  The  percent  earning 
leas  than  %\  and  the  Impact  of  raising  the 
wages  would  vary  widely  from  region  to 
region. 
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Of  course,  retail  wages  have  increased  ap- 
preciably since  October  19M,  as  they  did  In 
the  rest  of  Amurlcan  industry.  Average 
hourly  rates  In  retail  trade  between  October 
1958  and  March  1960  rose  IS  percent.  The 
ratio  of  empioyeiis  that  would  tie  affected 
by  a  $l-an-hour  minimum  today  would, 
therefore,  be  considerably  lower  than  4 
years  ago  Moreover,  the  data  I  cite  include 
employees  in  all  retail  eetablishinents,  re- 
gardless of  size;  generally  hourly  rates  of 
employees  engaged  in  retail  trade  tend  to 
increase  with  the  size  of  the  establishment. 
However,  it  Is  clear  that  a  uniform  hourly 
minimum  wage  v/ould  have  an  appreciably 
different  Impact  from  region  to  region. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  in- 
creases In  retail  wages  have  been  relatively 
greater  In  the  South,  the  region  with  the 
lowest  wages,  than  In  the  West  where  retail 
wages  are  highest 

There  alFo  exists  a  wide  variation  In  earn- 
In  .;8  of  employee*  in  various  types  of  retail 
establishments.  Again,  the  latest  national 
study  on  wage  distribution  in  retailing  by 
type  of  establishment  is  available  for  Octo- 
ber 1056  At  that  time,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  all  retail  employees  earned  less  than  $1  an 
hour,  but  in  variety  stores  3  out  of  every  4 
of  the  quarter  million  employees  earned  less 
than  $1  an  hour,  while  In  furniture  and  ap- 
pliance stores  the  comparable  ratio  was  1 
to  8. 

Another  problem  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ItijA  to  retail  trade  is  pre- 
sented by  the  civertlme  provisions.  Four 
years  ago.  45  percent  of  tlie  employees  In  re- 
tail trade  worked  41  or  more  hours  a  week, 
and  26  percent  worked  48  iiours  or  more. 
The  variations  in  hours  of  work  differed  less 
tliiin  wage  rates  on  a  regional  basis  ox  by 
tjpe  of  retail  establishment. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  the  elimination  of  sub- 
standard wages.  Not  only  are  earnings  in 
retailing  lnsufflcl<mt  to  provide  the  needs  of 
a  family,  but  they  are  also  inadequate  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  a  single  woman  with- 
out dependents.  Recent  studies  in  11  dif- 
ferent States  Indicated  that  a  single  woman 
required  a  medh  n  annual  Income  of  about 
t2.500  for  a  minimum  adequate  budget. 
This  annual  figure  is  equivalent  to  an  hourly 
rate  of  91.25  based  on  1,800  hours  per  year. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
more  than  4  out  of  every  10  employee*  In 
retail  stores  earned  in  1959  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour  and  1  out  of  every  6  earned  less  than 
$1  an  hour. 

In  some  cases  employees  In  retail  estab- 
lishments earn  less  than  State  welfare  agen- 
cies provide  for  the  Indigent  and  their  In- 
come is  occasionally  supplemented  by  wel- 
fare funds.  In  such  cases  general  tax  funds 
subsldlEe   the   lew-wage  employer. 

Elimination  of  substandard  wages  la  al- 
ready a  function  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
nu-nt  Reliance  upon  the  States  in  this  area 
to  pass  the  necessary  protective  legislation 
is  futile.  Tlie  States  are  hampered  from  tak- 
ing effective  action  because  by  raising  mini- 
mum wages,  one  State  would  give  neigh- 
boring States  competitive  advantages,  since 
the  .States  which  do  not  require  payment  of 
minimum  decent  wages  would  enjoy  lower 
labor  costs.  A  fair  minimum  wage  standard 
must  be  applied,  therefore,  concurrently  for 
the  whole  Nation. 

Tlie  underlying  rationale  for  excluding  re- 
tall  Uade  from  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  rests  on  tJie  myth  that  retail  busi- 
ness Is  local  In  nature.  This  belief  is  con- 
trary to  the  structure  of  present-day  retail 
trade  In  the  United  States  and  is  based  on 
a  nostalgia  for  the  simple  agrarian  economy 
of  our  early  days  as  a  nation,  when  the  gen- 
eral store  was  a  social  center  as  well  as  a 
place  to  make  purchases.  Retailing  is  domi- 
nated by  big  business  with  some  giant 
chains  doing  annually  a   billion  dollar  and 


more  business  with  thousands  of  outlets 
spread  throughout  the  50  States.  In  food 
retailing,  the  small  neighborhood  store  is 
fast  disappearing.  When  the  Fair  Ijalior 
Standards  Act  was  passed,  supermarkets  ac- 
counted for  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total 
food  retail  sales;  at  present,  more  than  half 
of  the  dollar  volume  of  food  Is  sold  by  super- 
markets. 

Furthermore,  the  recent  trends  of  growing 
concentration  in  retailing  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Business  Week  commented  on  the 
activities  of  the  20  top  retailers  in  1959.  whose 
sales  ranged  between  9451  million  to  over 
$5  billion:  "It  was  generally  a  year  In  which 
the  big  got  bigger  and  the  rich  got  richer." 

netalling  can  be  considered  as  local  In 
charncter  only  if  It  l.s  viewed  from  a  narrow 
technical  approach  limited  to  the  fact  that 
sales  of  an  individual  store  are  restricted  to 
a  given  locality.  But  a  realistic  approach 
mu.'^t  also  con.slder  the  origin  of  the  goods 
and  the  structure  of  retailing  used  to  sell 
the  goods.  There  Is  nothing  local  about 
grocery  chains  which  control  and  own  inte- 
grated food  processing  factories.  One  of  the 
clulnstores  is  the  world's  largest  j>tirchaser 
of  coffee,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetabl(^s. 

The  management  of  the  large  retfdl  chains 
is  centralized.  This  results  In  uniform  na- 
tional pricing  regardless  of  local  conditions. 
Mail  order  stores  use  the  same  catalogs 
all  over  the  Nation,  and  even  local  advertis- 
ing by  national  chains  is  frequently  directed 
by  a  central  authority.  Some  glunt  retail 
chains  advert Ue  on  national  hookups  and  in 
magazines  that  circulate  nationally. 

The  Increased  concentration  In  retail  trade 
and  the  accompanying  economies  of  large- 
scale  selling  and  efficiencies  of  operations 
make  it  Imperative  that  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  I.abor  Standards  Act  be  extended  to  the 
industry.  Many  firms  now  paying  r.ites  below 
the  minimum  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  could  no  doubt  affcrd  to  pay 
the  statutory  minimum  from  current  high 
margins  of  profits.  But  extension  of  coverage 
is  not  intended  to  reduce  profits,  which  is 
the  iifeblood  of  industry  and  an  esi;entlal  re- 
ward for  Investment  and  efficient  manage- 
ment. It  Is  expected  that  the  elimination 
of  substandard  wages  would  exert  a  salutary 
effect  upon  the  productivity  of  management 
and  lat>or  in  the  industry.  The  (experience 
of  American  Industry  has  Indicated  that  with 
Increases  in  real  wages  and  Bt^ndard  of 
living,  management  in  retailing  will  be 
spurred  to  foster  economies  of  operation 
which  may  more  than  compensate  for  the 
Increased  lat>or  costs. 

It  must  be  recognized  not  only  that  the 
existence  of  substandard  wages  in  retailing 
la  a  problem  of  the  employees  who  are  de- 
nied the  means  to  achieve  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  but  that  low  wages  in  one  industry 
tend  to  depress  the  economic  conditions  in 
other  areas  of  economic  activity.  And  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  the  total  cnmmttnlty 
which  must  pay  the  s<^>clal  cost  of  .<;ui>ttand- 
ard  wages. 


The  Fogarty  Bill  To  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAIIKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  23.  1961 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  bUnd 
children  require  for  their  education  spe- 
cial equipment  in  the  form  of  books  in 
raised  print,  tangible  apparatus  and  de- 
vices of  various  kinds.     It  was  recog- 


nized early  that  the  supply  of  such  equip- 
ment would  never  be  adequate  if  each 
State  were  left  to  its  own  resources.  The 
first  legislation  providing  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government  was  approved  on 
March  3,  1879,  under  the  title  "An  act 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind," 
chapter  186.  45th  Congress.  According 
to  this  law,  a  perpetual  trust  fund  of 
$250,000  was  set  up  to  be  invested  in 
U.S.  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  income 
from  which,  at  4  percent  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000  per  year,  would  go  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  law  also  provided 
that  the  superintendents  of  the  various 
tax -supported  schools  for  the  blind  of 
the  country  become  ex  officio  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Printing; 
House,  and  that  books  and  tangible  ap- 
paratus equivalent  in  value  to  the  gov- 
ernmental grant  be  distributed  among 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  proportion 
to  their  pupil  enrollment. 

In  1906,  the  original  law  of  1879  was 
changed  to  provide  a  direct  $10,000  ap- 
propriation to  the  Printing  House  to  be 
made  annually  in  perpetuity — Public 
Law  59-288.  In  1919,  the  first  appro- 
priation in  addition  to  the  original  $10,- 
000  was  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
$40,000 — Public  Law  66-24.  Later 
amendments  further  increased  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  to  $65,000  in 
1927— Public  Law  69-584— and  to  $115.- 
000  in  1937— Public  Law  75-339— these 
sums  aJways  to  be  added  to  the  $10,000 
permanent  annual  appropriation.  Then 
in  1952,  Congress  increased  the  author- 
ized annual  appropriation  to  $250,000 — 
Public  Law  82-354 — thus  making  the 
possible  total  annual  grant  $260,000.  An 
important  change  was  made  in  1956 — 
Public  Law  84-922 — when  the  law  was 
amended  so  as  to  authorize  wider  dis- 
tribution of  books  and  other  special  in- 
structional material  for  the  blind,  thus 
regularly  authorizing  the  Printing  House 
to  make  available  educational  materials 
on  a  i>er  capita  basis  to  all  blind  chil- 
dren, either  in  special  schools  for  the 
blind  or  regular  public  schools.  Before 
this,  regular  public  schools  had  received 
such  materials  as  a  result  of  an  opinion 
handed  down  on  January  30,  1912,  stat- 
ing that  these  schools  were  entitled  to 
share  in  the  free  distribution  of  mate- 
rials under  this  act.  At  present,  more 
blind  children  are  being  educated  in  reg- 
ular public  school  systems  than  in  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  blind.  Furthermore, 
the  law  of  1956  increased  the  authorized 
appropriation  to  $400,000  per  year, 
which,  with  the  permanent  annual  ap- 
propriation, could  make  a  total  of  $410,- 
000. 

The  act  of  1879  vested  the  control  of 
the  appropriation  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  The  administration  of 
the  appropriation  to  the  Printing  House 
was  transferred  by  joint  resolution  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

In  the  present  interpretation,  the 
term  "books  and  tangible  apparatus." 
includes  books  in  raised  print  as  well  as 
talking  books,  talking  book  reproducers, 
and  books  in  laige  type,  in  addition  to 
special  apparatus  and  devices.  The 
present  law  is  also  interpreted  to  require 
that  all  books  and  apparatus  furnished 
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under  its  provUlona  must  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

Over  the  yean  since  1879.  when  the 
original  law  was  enacted,  there  have 
been  very  few  substantive  changes  ex- 
cept for  the  periodic  increase  in  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  oc- 
casioned by  the  growing  population  of 
blmd  school-age  children.  Despite  the 
strong  trend  toward  educating  blind 
children  in  regtilar  public  schools  with 
sighted  children  instead  of  m  special 
schools  for  the  blind,  the  law.  which  be- 
latedly authorized  the  distribution  of 
books  and  materials  to  them,  provides 
only  for  a  per  capita  quota  system  of 
allocating  these  material.s.  Thus,  the 
practical  effect  virtually  negates  the  ad- 
vantages which  should  result  from  this 
entitlement.  The  per  capita  basis  for  al- 
locating books  and  materials  similarly 
discriminates  against  the  smaller  special 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  separate 
Negro  departments  in  special  schools 
where  there  is  racial  segregation,  since 
a  substantial  portion  of  tiie  monetary 
equivalent  to  which  these  schools  are  en- 
titled is  used  up  In  purchasing  expensive 
instructional  materials,  such  as  braille 
globes  and  maps,  braille  dictionaries, 
braille  writers,  and  the  like.  If  the  allo- 
cation is  taken  In  textbooks,  then  not 
enough  money  Is  le/t  for  these  equally 
important  but  expoislve  items. 

The  restriction  to  Items  manufactured 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  also  archaic.  Three  dimension- 
al models  of  plants,  animals,  the  solar 
system,  and  so  forth  are  In  regular  use  in 
most  public  school  systems  for  sighted 
children  and  are  readily  available  from 
established  scientific  supply  houses. 
These  would  be  invaluable  educational 
aids  for  the  tactual  instruction  of  blind 
children.  In  order  to  supply  them  un- 
der the  act,  the  Printing  House  would 
have  to  tool  up  and  manufacture  them 
for  a  small  consumer  market,  a  costly 
process  resulting  In  a  high  unit  cost 
compared  to  purchasing  commercially 
available  items  manufactured  for  a  mass 
market.  Similarly,  the  Printing  House 
Is  prevented  from  purchasing  for  dis- 
tribution under  the  act  special  aids  and 
devices  made  by  other  agencies  for  the 
blind  or  adapted  by  commercial  manu- 
facturers for  the  use  of  blind  persons. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe 
that  a  substantial  overhaul  of  the  act  of 
1879  is  highly  desirable  in  order  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  bhnd  children 
In  1961  and  future  years  in  a  realistic 
and  efficient  fashion  consistent  with  cur- 
rent practices  in  Federal  grant  programs. 
The  proposed  bill  is  offered  a.s  a  mcan.s 
of   achieving   this  objective 

ANALYSIS  or  PBOrOSCD  BILL 
1     ACTTHOBIZATION  OT  A»P«OPmATIO.VS 

Section  1  of  the  pn^wsed  bill  would  in- 
crease the  authorlatlon  of  appropria- 
tions by  removing  the  present  ceiling 
of  $400,000  annually  and  leaving  the  an- 
nual appropriation  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Congress.  The  sharp  growth  In 
number  of  blind  children  of  school  age 
due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  prema- 
ture babies  and  regular  population 
growth  plus  increased  production  costs 


make  the  present  appropriation  of  $400.- 
000  woefully  inadequate. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  program 
has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  80 
years  and  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  had  to  approve  an  an- 
nual appropriation  for  more  than  40 
years,  it  would  .'■com  tiiat  a  specific  ceil- 
ing oi\  appropriations  is  no  loni;er  neces- 
sary. Elimination  of  the  ceiling  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Congress  to 
take  action  periodically  to  increase  the 
authorization  in  .surh  a  Ion- -established 
and  vital  program  and  would  h.ave  pr"^- 
vented  the  currenl  situation  for  fisc.\\ 
1961.  when  it  wa.s  obvious  that  the  S400.- 
000  annual  ajipropriation  would  be  in- 
adequate, but  that  nothini;  could  bo 
done  until  the  enablln:;  Irt'islnf ion  nas 
amended 

2      RUt  ES      \."J0     P.EG''LATION3 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  als<3  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  soverning  tlie  administra- 
tion of  the  act.  There  are  presently  no 
such  regulations  and.  therefore,  no  clear 
guide  on  questions  involving  administra- 
tive procedures  in  carrying  out  tiie  in- 
tent of  the  Congress.  Such  regulations 
would  be  extremely  helpful  to  everyone 
interested  In  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  would  be  consistent  with  proce- 
dures in  other  Federal  grant  programs 

3      AUTlIORI/ATIoN  TO  PURCHASE  MATXRIM.-S 

The  phrase  "manufacturing  and  fur- 
nishing;" and  similar  phrases  have  been 
changed  to  manufacturing  or  furnish- 
infi"  in  order  to  authorize  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  to  purcha.se 
items  of  equipment  specially  adapted  or 
useful  in  the  education  of  blind  children 
from  commercial  supply  houses  and 
other  agencies  for  the  blind  The  pres- 
ent law  is  interpreted  to  restrict  every- 
thing furnished  under  the  act  to  books 
and  devices  manufactured  by  the  Print- 
ing House  itself.  As  a  result,  blind  chil- 
dren cannot  be  provided  under  the  act 
with  valuable,  tangible  educational  aids 
readily  available  elsewhere  If  the 
Printing  House  cho.se  to  provide  these 
Items,  it  would  be  required  by  the  law 
to  tool  up  and  manufacture  them.  The 
purchasing  authority  provided  under  the 
proposed  bill  would  be  a  much  more 
economical  way  of  furnishing  .such  items, 
like  three-dimensional  tactual  models 
for  science  Instruction  mentioned  above. 

4      ANNUAL    AFPmOPRIATIflN 

Section  2  of  the  proiK).s<'d  bill  merely 
corrects  an  oversight  when  the  law  was 
amended  m  1919  to  provide  for  an 
annual  appropriation  in  addition  to  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation  of 
$10,000  The  first  sentence  of  section 
102  of  the  act  seems  to  limit  the  distri- 
bution of  the  books  and  materials  to  the 
value  of  the  $10,000  permanent  annual 
appropriation,  whereas  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  to  distribute  the  total  annual 
appropriation. 

3      P«R    CAPITA    QUOTA 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  author- 
izes  the  distribution  of  large  expensive 
items  of  equipment,  such  a  braillewrlters. 
braille  dictionaries,  braille  encylopedlas! 
and  the  like  on  a  school,  classroom,  or 


other  practicable  basis.  This  would 
make  it  pos&ible  for  blind  children  in 
smaller  .special  schools  for  the  blind  or 
in  regular  public  schools  to  have  the 
advantat^e  of  these  essential  educational 
aids  without  having  their  quota  for  text- 
books and  smaller  aids  used  up.  An 
Advi.sory  Council  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blmd  would  determine  what  equip- 
nvnt  would  be  provided  in  this  man- 
ner, n  extbooks  and  .smaller  educational 
aids  would  still  be  provided  on  a  per 
capita  quota  basis  determined  by  the 
ratio  between  the  number  of  blind  chil- 
dren enrolled  m  public  institutions  at 
the  elementary  or  .secondary  school  level 
in  each  State  and  the  total  similarly  In 
elementary  or  .secondary  schools  for  the 
entne  coimtiv  Jn  addition,  the  pro- 
po.sed  bill  would  authorize  each  State 
to  receive  up  to  10  percent  of  its  per 
capita  quota  in  actual  cash  to  purchase 
specific  items  locally  or  where  available 
For  example.  Hawaii  or  even  Oregon  or 
California  could  purchase  record  players 
for  talking  Ixxtk  records  much  more 
economically  in  their  local  areas  In- 
stead of  having  such  bulky  items  shipped 
from  the  Printing  Hou.se  In  Louisville 
under  the  quota,  with  expensive  ship- 
ping charges  adding  to  the  cost  and  de- 
crea.sing  the  amount  these  Slates  could 
have  for  actual  items  of  equipment. 
The  Advlsoi-y  Council  would  develop  a 
list  of  approved  items  of  equipment 
which  could  be  purchased  directly  by 
the  States. 

The  present  law  provides  for  a  per 
capita  quota  i,ystem  based  on  the  ratio 
Ix-lwitn  the  number  of  blind  children 
enrolled  m  .schools  below  the  college  level 
m  all  of  the  States  and  possessions  and 
the  number  of  blind  children  enrolled  in 
.special  .schools  for  the  blind  In  each 
State,  as  well  as  a  separate  quota  deter- 
mined by  the  ratio  of  children  enrolled 
in  all  .special  schools  and  regular  public 
schixjls  and  blind  children  enrolled  in 
regular  .school  systems  in  each  State 
This  cumber.some  dual  quota  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  proposed  bill  in  favor 
of  a  sin.^le  quota  system  for  each  State 

The  term  at  the  "elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  levels"  in  the  proposed  bill 
substitutes  for  "below  college  grade"  in 
the  present  law  to  plug  a  loophole  by 
which  State-operated  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters for  blind  persons  are  obtaining  books 
and  equipment  under  the  act,  which  was 
clearly  intended  by  Congress  for  blind 
schoolchildren  in  elementary  and  .sec- 
ondary schools  Federal  regulations 
would  undoubtedly  have  prevented  this 
abus<'.  FiKleral  funds  for  rehabilitation 
facilities  are  available  under  other  laws 

e      STATE    OWNER.SHIP 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  not  only 
eliminates  the  dual  quota  system  for  each 
State,  but  also  gives  title  to  books  and 
equipment  to  the  State  receiving  them 
The  Stat^  is  authorized  to  assign  title, 
thus  providing  for  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  books  and  equipment  where  needed, 
whetlier  It  be  in  the  States  special  scliool 
for  the  blind  or  In  regular  public  schools 
In  the  State.  Under  the  present  law. 
equipment  and  books  presumably  remain 
the  property  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  frequently  pile  up  when  use  for  them 
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IS  past  instead  of  being  reassigned  to  an- 
other school  within  or  without  the  State. 

7.    STATE    AGENCY 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  provides 
(or  a  State  agency  or  agencies  designated 
by  the  State  to  receive  and  distribute 
books  and  materials  furnished  through 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
i^lmd  under  the  act  and  otherwise  to 
administer  the  program  at  State  level. 
If  the  State  designates  more  than  one 
agency  then  the  State  department  of 
education  must  attest  to  procedures  for 
obtaining  and  distributing  books  and 
other  materials  within  the  State,  In 
Older  to  provide  for  coordinated  utiliza- 
tion of  books  and  materials  by  overseeing 
their  transfer  to  other  schools  In  the 
State  when  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
for  them  in  a  given  school. 

A  State  agency  administering  the  pro- 
gram under  the  act  could  be  the  State 
department  of  education,  the  special 
school  for  the  blind,  or  any  logical 
agency  involved  In  educational  programs 
for  blind  children  which  the  State  might 
designate. 

8.    ADVISOEY    COUNriL 

The  Advisory  Council  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  mentioned  in  sections 
3.  4.  and  7  of  the  bill  would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  select  publi- 
cations, to  develop  lists  of  approved  tan- 
gible apparatus  and  other  educational 
materials  provided  under  the  act,  and 
otherwise  to  advise  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
m  administering  the  act. 

The  Advisory  Council  would  consist  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  serving  as 
chairman,  and  12  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  4  of  whom  shall  be  teachers 
of  blind  pupils  in  special  schools  for  the 
blind  or  regular  public  schools;  4  of 
whom  shall  be  administrators  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  blind  children,  such 
as  superintendents  of  special  schools  for 
the  blind  or  the  heads  of  State  depart- 
ments of  education;  and  4  of  whom 
shall  be  individuals  particularly  expert 
m  the  development  of  educational  aids 
and  teaching  methods  for  blind  children. 
Thus,  the  Advisory  Council  would  bring 
to  this  program  a  representative  group 
especially  knowledgeable  about  the  prob- 


lems involved  in  both  types  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  blind  children — the 
special  residential  schools  and  the  reg- 
ular public  schools.  The  Council  would 
provide  a  mechanism  which  has  proved 
to  be  effective  and  efficient  in  many  other 
Federal  grant  programs. 

The  Advisoi-y  Council  would  supplant 
the  ex  officio  trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  consisting 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  special 
residential  schools  for  the  blind,  who, 
under  the  present  law.  are  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  act.  This 
body  of  ex  officio  trustees  may  have 
been  a  logical  mechanism  for  supervising 
the  administration  of  the  act  in  1879, 
when  there  were  only  38  States  and  when 
blind  children  who  were  educated  at  all 
were  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
Now  there  are  50  States  plus  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  program. 
Now  more  than  half  of  all  blind  children 
are  being  educated  in  regular  public 
school  systems  rather  than  in  special 
residential  schools.  Also,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
rather  than  the  Treasury  Department  is 
the  Federal  agency  to  which  the  Printing 
House  is  directly  responsible.  For  these 
reasons,  the  representative  Advisory 
Council  and  the  regular  .seven -member 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Printing  House 
will  provide  an  effective  and  efficient 
mechanism  for  administering  the  pro- 
gram as  Congress  intends  in  order  to 
serve  the  blind  children  of  the  Nation 
more  adequately. 

F^irthermore,  the  existing  ex  officio 
trustees  mechanism  does  not  provide  for 
representation  of  educators  involved  in 
educational  programs  for  blind  children 
in  the  regular  public  school  .systems, 
where  the  problems  are  completely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  special  schools. 
There  have  been  proposals  to  add  the 
54  heads  of  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion— Including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Ouam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands— to  the  ex  officio  tnjstees  of  the 
Printing  House;  but  this  would  create 
an  unwieldy  group  of  more  than  100 
members.  The  Advisory  Council,  con- 
sisting of  actual  practitioners  in  teach- 
ing blind  children  as  well  as  administra- 
tors, Is  a  much  more  practical  solution. 

The  12  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  are  to  serve  for 
4 -year  terms,  except  for  the  first  group. 

9.    BUILDINGS,    AND    SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES 

Section  4  of  the  bill  broadens  para- 
graph 2  of  section  102  of  the  act,  which 
forbids  the  use  of  funds  for  the  erection 
of  buildings,  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  experts  and  other  staff  to  assist  the 
Advisory  Council  and  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Advisory  Council  and  special  com- 
mittees which  may  be  appointed.  Under 
the  present  law,  the  Printing  House  has 
had  to  use  private  funds  to  puy  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  staff  people  involved 
in  cari-ying  out  the  program. 

10.    SALE    AT    COST 

Section  5  of  the  bill  merely  broadens 
the  wording  of  the  act  which  requires 
the  Printing  House  to  charge  only  the 
cost  of  materials  it  manufactures  and 
furnishes  under  the  program  to  conform 
with  the  broader  authority  granted  in 
the  bill  to  permit  the  Printing  House 
to  purchase  useful  educational  aids  al- 
ready available  from  commercial  and 
other  sources.  Thus,  although  com- 
mercial sources  of  finished  products 
would  be  able  to  charge  a  profit  on  items 
purchased  for  distribution  by  the  Print- 
ing House  in  the  same  manner  as  sup- 
pliers of  raw  materials  to  the  Printing 
House  do  under  the  present  law,  the  net 
result  would  still  be  more  economical 
than  if  the  Printing  House  were  re- 
quired to  tool  up  and  manufacture  items 
already  available,  as  the  present  law 
requires. 

1  1 .    WITHHOLDING  OF  FUNDS 

Section  6  of  the  bill  simply  repeals 
the  existing  obsolete  provision  of  para- 
graph 4  of  section  102  of  the  act,  call- 
ing for  funds  to  be  withheld  from  the 
Printing  House  if  they  are  misused. 
Other  Federal  laws  make  this  specific 
punitive  provision  in  the  act  superfluous. 

12.    CONFORMING    AMENDMENT 

Section  8  of  the  bill  merely  corrects  an 
oversight  in  section  104  of  the  act  which 
was  not  corrected  by  the  1956  amend- 
ments and  still  refers  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  instead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

13.    EFFTXrnVE    DATE 

Section  9  of  the  bill  makes  its  amend- 
ments effective  for  fiscal  years  following 
enactment  of  the  bill. 


SENATI 

Fhidav,  Mah(  II  21,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

Rev.  George  J.  Bacopulos.  director  of 
interchurch  relations,  Greek  Orthodox 
Archdiocese.  New  York  City,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  £ind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 

Almighty  God  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  hast  created  all  in  wisdom, 
as  this  august  body  convenes,  o\ir 
thoughts  first  turn  to  Thee. 


We  thank  Thee  for  the  great  natural 
wealth,  for  the  rich  cultural  and  reli- 
gious heritage,  and  for  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  which  Thou  hast  entrusted  in 
the  citizens  of  our  great  land.  We  thank 
Thee,  at  this  140th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  our  sister  republic, 
Greece,  for  Thine  example  of  brother- 
hood and  for  Thy  inspiration  to  all  peo- 
ples to  labor  diligently  and  faithfully 
for  these  inborn  rights,  granted  to  them 
at  their  creation.  Keep  us  O  Lord, 
vigilantly  and  ever  aware  of  the  eager 
sacrifice  of  all  those  who  have  labored 
for  the  cause  of  true  freedom.  Illumine 
the  minds  of  all  who  richly  benefit  by 
their  sacrifice,  that  we  may  truly  per- 
ceive the  value  of  this  priceless  gift  and 


heritage,  and  willingly  give  our  lives  for 
its  protection  and  continuation,  as  our 
forefathers  gave  their  lives  for  its  estab- 
lishment. 

Heavenly  Father,  give  us  faith  and 
courage  as  a  nation  to  venture  ever  for- 
ward in  brotherhood.  We  believe  Thou 
hast  a  plan  for  a  righteous  community, 
for  a  righteous  nation.  Make  feai'less 
pioneers  of  men  of  our  generation,  that 
we  may  identify  and  take  the  untried 
step  to  its  fulfillment. 

Bless  and  guide  Thy  servants  in  the 
Senate,  that  they  may  never  lose  sight 
of  the  awesome  mission  which  has  been 
entrusted,  by  Thee,  to  their  hands.  In- 
spire them  to  labor  with  patience,  wis- 
dom, and  courage  in  the  great  task  for 
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which  they  are  called:  encompass  them 
about  by  Thy  holy  angels,  so  that  guided 
and  guarded  by  them,  they  may  lead  and 
govern  us  according  to  Thy  command- 
ments and  along  the  pathway  of  Thy 
righteousness. 

Orant  to  them  and  to  all  peoples  pro- 
found Insight,  that  we  may  reverently 
acknowledge  that  our  help  comes  not 
simply  from  our  intellectual  might,  nor 
from  our  material  abundance,  but  from 
Thee,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory,  forever      Amen 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED    DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  22,  IMl.  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, on  March  23.  1961.  signed  the 
enrolled  bill  {H.R.  4806)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation, to  proTlde  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  PWeral  un- 
employment tax.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAMsnxLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, March  22,  1961.  waa  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  22.  1961,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  act  'S 
1173)  to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  it.s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H  R.  5000 »  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afiSxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  176) 
to  provide  for  the  reappointment  of 
Dr.  Jerome  C.  Hunaaker  as  Citizen 
Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Vice  Presklent. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  6000)  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 


twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LAOTIAN  CRISIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
his  press  conference  last  mght.  the 
President  made  it  clear  tliat  this  Na- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed,  the 
entire  world,  stand  on  the  verge  of  ver>' 
grave  decisions.  The  necessity  for 
these  decisions  arises  from  tlie  situa- 
tion in  distant  Laos.  This  most  re- 
mote and  unwarlike  of  nations  has 
become  the  critical  lunge  oi\  which  the 
door  to  world  peace  will  open  or  close. 

At  this  moment  there  is  in  Laos  a 
minor  military  confrontation  of  oppos- 
ing local  forces.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
minor  does  not  mean  it  is  insignificant. 
This  confrontation  has  opened  a  fissure 
in  the  membrane  of  international  sta- 
bility; and  behmd  each  side  in  the 
local  confrontation  powerful  interna- 
tional forces  have  begun  to  accumu- 
late. 

If  the  process  that  has  now  com- 
menced in  Laos  is  not  checked,  it  will 
widen  the  fissure  until  it  spreads  from 
what  is  remote  and  obscure  to  what  is 
immediate  and  clear.  It  will  spread 
from  Vientiane  to  Moscow.  Delhi.  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Wa.shington.  That  is 
the  prospect  of  the  crisis  in  Laos.  It 
is  still  a  small  fire,  but  it  is  a  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  dr>'  brushwood  of  a  hi^'hly 
unstable  world.  For  that  reason,  it  can- 
not be  played  with  w.th  impunity  by 
any  nation. 

Those  wiio  mean  to  have  ptace  will 
act  now  to  close  the  Laotian  fissure,  to 
put  out  the  Laotian  fire.  While  there 
may  be  differences  as  to  how  this  should 
be  done,  there  can  be  no  difference  on 
the  need  to  do  it  at  once.  There  can 
be  no  difference  on  the  need  for  an 
immediate  supervised  cfa-se-flre  in  Laos 
and  the  eonvenins  of  the  nations  most 
directly   concerned   with   this   situation 

A  time  of  accounting  is  at  hand.  Pow- 
erful nations  may  properly  be  judged  by 
the  less  powerful  on  their  reactions  to 
this  situation.  This  is  a  moment  for 
the  world  to  ask  bluntly.  Who  works 
for  peace;  and  who  talk.s  peace,  but 
does  not  do  its  work? 

There  can  be  no  evasion  In  Laos. 
What  is  done  there  will  ring  the  bell 
for  what  Ls  done  elsewhere  If  tlie  great 
nations  cannot  resolve  in  peace  this  dis- 
tant problem,  where  their  particular  na- 
tional interests  are  remote,  how,  then. 
are  they  to  resolve  problems  where  their 
interests  are  direct  and  intimate?  A 
failure  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement 
in  Lao«  will  cast  the  shadow  of  impend- 
ing failure  over  disarmament  negotia- 
tions, over  peaceful  evolution  in  Africa. 


over  .seltlemont  in  Europe,  over  the  en- 
tire world's  hope  for  peace  and  prog- 
re  s.s 

It  IS  clear  to  us.  and  I  am  confident 
that  It  will  become  equally  clear  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  prepared  and  de- 
termined to  use  every  instrument  of 
peace  to  deal  with  the  situa'ion  in  Laos. 
He  will  do  so  because  he  is  aware  that 
thost^  instruments,  and  tliaso  alone,  can 
really  serve  Uie  interests  of  the  Laotian 
people  and  the  higher  interests  of  all 
Iieoples.  He  is  doing  so  in  tlie  expecta- 
tion that  others  will  al.so  act  with  the 
same  sense  of  reahiy  and  responsibihty. 

In  the  course  which  the  President  is 
pursuing,  I  am  confident  that  he  has  the 
full  support  of  the  American  people  I 
wi.sh  to  interject  at  tiiis  pomt  a  tribute 
to  the  distuiguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illmois  (Mr.  DirksknI, 
who  yesterday  made  it  clear  that  ori 
vital  questions  this  Nation  must,  and  will, 
stand  united  behind  the  President,  i 
know  that  the  people  appreciate  this  at- 
titude of  the  minority  leader  I  know 
that  the  President  appreciates  the 
minority  leaders  hi^h  sen.se  of  national 
reapon."«iibility,  for  on  the  President  has 
fallen.  2  months  after  assuming  offlce. 
the  burden  of  grave  decisions  in  this  long 
festering  difficulty. 

With  the  President's  wise  leadership, 
with  united  support  at  home  which  Is 
typified  by  the  expressions  of  the  dis-, 
tinguished  minority  leader,  with  the  co- 
operation of  closely  allied  nations,  and 
with  what  I  am  confident  will  be  the 
growing  support  of  the  world's  peoples, 
we  may  anticipate  that  all  that  can  be 
done  for  the  peace  of  the  Laotian  people 
and  for  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be 
done 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANStTELD  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinuuL-^hed  acting  minority  leader. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
just  said,  he  speaks  for  all  Senators  and 
for  all  Americans.  We  deal  here  not 
simply  with  the  potential  rape  and  de- 
struction of  a  neutral  and  independent 
nation;  we  deal  here  with  the  potential 
de.«;tructlon  of  freedom  In  Indochina; 
and.  beyond  that,  we  deal  here  with  a 
growing  and  darkening  haaard  to  the 
cau.se  of  free  peoples  and  free  nations  all 
over  tlie  giolie. 

The  President,  .speaking  for  all  Ameri- 
cans laid  on  the  record  last  night  Amer- 
ica s  desire  to  seek  an  honorable  fJeace, 
and  not  war  The  President  referred  to 
the  honorable  commitments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tlie  Umted  States,  many  of 
which  were  entered  into  by  his  illus- 
trlou.s  predecer^or,  Dwight  Elsenhower, 
who  likewi.se  spoke  in  this  field  for  all 
the  people  of  our  comitry  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere. 

The  obligations  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  taken  in  the  cau.se  of  peace  will 
be  scrupulously  discharged. 

It  was  with  great  distress,  I  will  say 
to  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  we  heard  last  night  from 
the  lips  of  tlie  President  that  a  thousand 
sorties  of  Soviet  aircraft  had  taken  place 
from    the    outside    Into    Laos,    bringing 
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there,  presumably,  instruments  of  war 
and  technicians  to  teach  suiy  who  de- 
.sired  to  use  them  to  create  strife  and  to 
destroy  that  nation. 

It  still  remains  a  firm  and  basic  meas- 
ure of  our  country's  dealings  with  for- 
eiun  nations  that  we  look  for  deeds,  and 
not  words.  We  reject  duplicity  and  de- 
ceit by  any  nation.  We  stand  for  hon- 
orable peace.  And  in  what  the  Chief 
Fxecutive  of  this  country  said  last  night, 
iind  in  what  the  able  spokesman  for  the 
maiority  party  has  said  here  today, 
there  is  no  line  in  this  Chamber.  Our 
fireat  Senate  Republican  Leader  Dirksen 
Iterated  this  yesterday.  Nor  is  there 
any  cleavage  in  America  for  the  goal 
that  was  well  and  eloquently  stated 
hist  night  by  the  President  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  and  I  appreciate 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Of  course.  I  do  not 
speak  as  an  official  of  the  Republican 
Party,  but  I  say  for  myself  that  I  am 
confident  that  our  party,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  support 
tully  the  statement  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  yesterday  re- 
garding Laos.  It  follows  the  proposal 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  proposal  which  asked  that  the 
.Soviet  Union  use  its  influence  to  bring 
alx)ut  a  ceasefire  in  Laos.  Of  course, 
the  Soviet  Union  can  do  this  if  it  desires 
l)eace.  Second,  the  British  proposal 
seeks  a  reconstltution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  which  was  established 
in  1954.  made  up  of  India.  Canada,  and 
Poland;  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
Commission  would  be  to  verify  a  cease- 
fire. If  these  recommendations  are  ac- 
cepted the  Conference,  established  in 
1954.  would  be  convened.  It  brought 
about  the  partial  settlement,  at  least  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  which  threatened 
a  world  conflagration  in  1954. 

The  President's  proposal  tests  Russia. 
lx>cau.se  Russia  has  been  saying,  since 
the  new  administration  came  into  power, 
!t  wanted  to  establish  better  relations 
with  the  United  States,  and  seeks  peace- 
ful solutions.  Now  Russia's  willingness 
to  negotiate  fruitfully,  and  with  good 
faith,  on  such  questions  as  the  majority 
leader  has  stated,  as  disarmament,  nu- 
clear tests.  Berlin,  and  other  world 
issues  will  be  laid  bare  by  its  action  re- 
garding Laos. 

We  suppoit  the  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  trou- 
bles in  Laos,  which  is  an  effort  to  achieve 
peace  for  the  people  of  Laos  and  self- 
determination  and  to  prevent  a  larger 
war  which  would  threaten  southeast  Asia 
and  the  world.  I  note  Britain  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Nehru,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  India,  be  consulted,  and 
asked  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  a 
peaceful  settlement.  I  believe  he  can 
have  the  greatest  influence  at  this  time. 
I  know  his  concern,  for  I  talked  to  him 
in  December  1960.  I  hope  very  much, 
and  I  am  confldent,  that  his  Influence 
and  his  efforts  will  be  sought  by  the 


United  States.  But  I  say  today  if  all 
efforts  fail,  and  the  U.S.8.R.  refuses  to 
cooperate  in  a  cease-fire,  then  grave  de- 
cisions must  be  made.  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  course  of  action  the  President 
may  then  take  he  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  Congress,  of  both  parties, 
and  of  our  r>eople. 

The  situation  is  very  much  like  that 
which  existed  in  1954,  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  at  that  time 
played  an  outstanding  part  in  the  de- 
bates regarding  Indochina  in  1954.  It 
appeared  then,  that  a  greater  war  was 
in  the  making.  But  the  Geneva  con- 
ference settled  it.  at  least  temporarily. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  support  the 
President,  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana in  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  Laos, 
and  prevent  war.  But  we  will  stand 
solidly  behind  the  President  in  .^terner 
measures  if  his  peaceful  propo.sals  are 
refused  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  leaves  this  sub- 
ject, for  a  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes,  if  I  may, 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
conerratulate  the  majority  leader  on  the 
whole  statement  he  has  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Lao  situation,  and  par- 
ticularly to  commend  him  for  his  gen- 
erous remarks  concerninu  our  minority 
leader. 

I  heard  the  President  on  television 
last  night  in  his  dramatic  appearance. 
and  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  statement,  with  the 
strength  of  it.  and  with  the  courage 
which  he  is  showing  in  the.'*  vei^y  criti- 
cal moments. 

He  made  it  unmistakably  clear  to  us 
and  the  whole  world  that  the  United 
States  seeks  nothing  in  Laos  and  south- 
east Asia  except  p>eace  and  the  freedom 
of  the  E>eople  in  those  areas,  because  we 
believe  that  only  in  freedom  can  men 
realize  their  full  destiny  in  life.  I 
thought  his  presentation  of  that  im- 
portant phase  of  the  problem  was  ab- 
solutely superb. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.    I  concur  in   what  he   has  said. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  the  excel- 
lent statement  he  made  this  morning 
on  the  situation  in  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  Laos  is  a  small  coun- 
try and  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Yet,  as  President  Kennedy  has 
pointed  out,  the  secmity  of  all  south- 
east Asia  will  be  endangered  if  Laos 
loses  its  neutral  independence.  Even 
further,  if  the  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  SEATO  does  not  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  nation  which  has  been  guaranteed 
the  protection  of  SEATO.  then  every 
one  of  our  allies,  and  all  free  nations 
the  world  over,  will  feel  themselves  in 
doubt  and  jeopardy. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  President  has 
made  it  so  clear  that  the  Communists 
must  stop  their  military  operations  in 
Laos  and  permit  that  country  to  return 
to  a  free  and  neutral  status.  All  Amer- 
icans will  stand  behind  that  policy  of 
firmness. 


In  the  past  I  have  suggested  that  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  Laos 
would  be  through  a  permanent  United 
Nations  force.  I  still  feel  that  over  the 
long  run  the  only  way  to  prevent  Com- 
munist inroads  is  by  a  United  Nations 
force.  But  it  is  clear  now  that  time  is 
runmng  out.  There  is  no  force  ready 
and  there  is  no  time  to  wait  for  one  to 
be  set  up — especially  in  view  of  the  de- 
laying tactics  which  we  could  expect  the 
Russians  to  carry  on  in  the  U.N.  The 
best  vehicle  for  action  in  L4.0S  today  is 
unquestionably  the  SSATO  alliance, 
which  is  united  and  prepared  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to 
block  the  continued  path  of  Communist 
aggrandizement. 

But  over  the  long  run.  this  crisis  re- 
veals plainly  that  a  long-term  solution 
is  necessary.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
until  the  Communists  have  already 
nibbled  away  at  half  of  a  country  be- 
fore the  free  nations  are  ready  and  able 
to  take  action. 

What  we  need  is  a  United  Nations 
force,  always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
appeals  of  a  nation  being  attacked  and 
infiltrated  from  without,  and  always 
ready  to  protect  the  smaller  nations  of 
the  world  from  Communist  tactics  of 
divide  and  conquer.  Such  a  force  can 
be  set  up  now,  so  that  after  SEATO  has 
accomplished  its  mission  in  Laos — if 
that  becomes  necessary — a  United  Na- 
tions force  can  take  over  the  patrol  and 
protection  of  neutral  Laos. 

There  is  another  possibility  which  we 
must  also  consider.  Suppose  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  decide  to  take  advantage 
of  SEATO  preoccupation  with  Laos  in 
order  to  move  forward  in  a  different 
area,  like  Korea  or  the  offshore  islands? 
Such  a  move  would  be  typical  of  Com- 
munist tactics.  I  hope  that  U.S.  forces 
and  others  in  SEATO  would  be  prepared 
for  such  an  eventuality  if  it  arose.  But. 
for  the  long  term,  a  United  Nations  force 
would  be  the  best  way  to  meet  these 
crises  while  they  are  still  brewing  and 
thereby  perhaps  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming major  cold  war  struggles  in 
which  the  lives,  security,  and  welfare  of 
innocent  people  are  endangered.  This 
is  or  should  be  a  basic  long-term  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  Nations.  Provi- 
sions should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible for  meeting  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  Laos 
is  a  small  country  and  it  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  but  a  Communist 
threat  there  is  a  Communist  threat  to 
the  whole  free  world.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  reminded  of  the  immortal 
words  of  John  Donne : 

No  man  Is  an  island,  entire  of  itself; 
every  man  is  a  piece  of  tlie  continent,  a 
part  of  the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away 
by  the  sea.  Europe  is  the  less,  as  well  as  If 
a  promontory  were  as  well  as  if  a  manor  of 
thy  friend's  or  of  thine  own  were;  any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind;  and  therefore,  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  Jjell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment which  the  able  majority  leader 
made  to  the  Senate  as  we  commenced 
our  deliberations  today,  with  resp>ect  to 
the  President's  excellent  comments  last 
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night.  I  have  read  a  news  dispatch 
coming  over  the  wires  from  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  in  which  Is  recited  the 
fact  that  former  Pr«Bldent  Elsenhower 
has  given  his  peraonal  endorsement  to 
the  firm  stand  which  hte  siiccessor,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  has  taken  with  respect  to 
the  Lao  crisis.  Mr.  Elsenhower  said  he 
believed  his  successor.  President  Ken- 
nedy, had  made  clettr  that  this  Nation 
is  not  going  to  be  pushed  around  ' 

I  as»c  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  wire  story  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  RmcotD  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  comment*  I  made  this  morning 
with  respect  to  the  majority  leader's 
statement. 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoRD,  as  follows: 

"Pklu  Spsinos,  Cauf.— Former  President 
Elaenhower  today  gmve  his  personal  endorse- 
m«it  to  Preeldent  Kennedys  ttrm  stand  on 
th«  L«o  crtoU  and  mJA  tM  believed  bis  suc- 
cessor had  made  clear  this  Nation  "U  not 
going  to  be  puabed  anMnd." 

In  A  press  conXerenc*  on  the  putting  green 
of  Tamarisk  Country  Club,  the  former  Chief 
Executive  said  he  had  talked  with  Kennedy 
by  telephone  this  morning. 

Elsenhower  said  his  understanding  >f  Ken- 
nedy's stateotant  on  Lskm  at  yesterday's  press 
conference  was  tn  keefplng  with  that  of  bis 
own  administration  on  the  Unpo  -tance  of 
Uvln^   up   to  thla  Nation's   ccmmltments. 

It  was  Elsenhower's  first  statement  on 
foreign  policy  since  he  left  office. 

Elsenhower  stresMd  his  belief  that  the 
full  measure  of  r«Bpon»lblllty  for  such  major 
policy  decision*  raats  with  the  President  and 
that  It  would  b«  Improper  to  suggest  any 
eour**  without  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

But,  Elsenhower  aald,  he  believed  Ken- 
nedy's stand  followed  that  of  the  United 
State*  since  World  War  II.  He  said  the 
Nation  sincerely  dealred  peace  and  Its  Gov- 
emment  took  an  approach  that  was  'conclH- 
atory  but  firm." 

Elsenhower  said  that  the  Lao  crisis  had 
been  so  much  In  hie  mind  and  that  of  the 
current  President  that  "we  discussed  it  In 
the  car  on  the  way  to  the  InauguraUon." 

"There  has  been  no  change  In  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy,"  he  said.  He  added  he  be- 
lieved Kennedy's  administration  was  ready 
to  live  up  to  Its  collective  agreements  and 
treaty  obllgatlona  to  nialntaln  the  free 
world. 

Although  a  spokeanuui  Indicated  earlier 
Elsenhower  probably  would  talk  about  Laos 
this  morning,  the  former  President  said  he 
had  no  set  statement  ready  to  release.  But 
be  said  Kennedy  had  telephoned  him  this 
morning  after  reading  reports  that  Elsen- 
hower was  planning  to  say  something  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  It  would  relate  to 
the  Lao  crisis. 

Asked  about  his  administration  s  attitude 
on  neutrality  for  iMom.  he  said  he  did  not 
object  If  that  nation  was  "truly  neutral  - 
not  neutral  under  a  false  name  " 

Elsenhower  said  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  comparison  at  this  stage  between  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Lao  crisis.  He  pointed 
out  that  after  World  War  II,  the  Nations 
were  not  In  a  comparable  position  because  of 
disarmament  and  eastialtles. 


DEATH   OP   FORMER   SENATOR 
JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
yesterday  afternoon  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  James  E.  Murray,  long 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
and  to  me  still  a  Senator  from  the  State 


of  Montana,  passed  away  o"'r  a  linger- 
ing Illness. 

It  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to  serve 
8  years  in  the  Senate  with  Senator 
Murray.  It  was  my  honor  and  privilege 
to  work  with  him  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress,  while  he  was  a  Senator  and 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  10  years. 

Montana  has  never  had  a  better  nor 
a  more  faithful  servant.  The  Nation 
has  never  had  a  better  legislator  on  the 
national  scene.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
humanity,  a  man  of  tendeme.ss,  a  man 
of  sincerity,  a  man  who  had  feelings  for 
his  fellow  man. 

We  shall  miss  him,  and  mi.s.s  him 
greatly,  because  he  made  so  many  con- 
tributions, and  because  he  was  loved 
by  so  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.    We  will  miss  him. 

To  his  family  I  wish  to  extend,  on 
behalf  of  Mrs  Mansfield,  my  daughter 
Anne,  and  myself,  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  condolences  in  this  hour  of 
distress. 

Mr.  METCALJ".  Mr.  President,  it  via.s 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  learned  la.si 
night  of  the  death  of  my  predecessor, 
Senator  James  E.  Murray. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Senator 
Murray  was  Montana  s  first  ciuzen.  He 
served  longer  In  this  body  than  any 
other  Montanan,  iiavm,::  hvvn  eltcled  Ave 
times 

He  was  an  inspiration,  a  leader,  a 
counselor  and  friend,  not  only  to  me 
personally  but  also  to  nenerations  in 
Montana  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

He  was  proud  to  be  kno»Ti  as  the  dean 
of  the  liberals,  the  dean  of  the  New 
Dealers. 

His  imprint  is  deep  or.  the  laws  of  thus 
Nation.  The  Murray-Wagner-Dingell 
health  bill  did  not  become  law,  but  most 
of  Its  provisions  were  subsequently 
adopted,  and  arc  now  prai.sed  by  many 
who  opjKJsid  Senator  Murray's  original 
proposal. 

He  led  the  fight  for  a  Missouri  River 
Authority,  fur  full  development  of  our 
Nation's  resources.  It  was  my  honor  to 
cosponiior  education  le>?islation  with 
him  last  year,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  in- 
troduced mistakenly,  .several  times,  a-s 
Mr.  Murray  Metcalf. 

The  breadth  of  Senator  Murray's  im- 
pact on  this  country  is  indicated  by  the 
cliaiimanships  he  held  la  the  Senate 
He  organized  and  was  first  chairman  of 
tile  Select  Committee  nn  Small  Biismes-; 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

He  was  a  true  friend  of  the  Indians, 
the  farmers,  and  the  laborers  He  led 
the  fight  to  save  the  niuiing  uidustry  of 
the  West.  Withal,  Senator  Murray  was 
gentle  and  unassuming  He  would  not 
carry  a  grudge.  He  helfx'd  men  who  at- 
tacked and  reviled  him.  One  of  the 
greatest  laws  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress was  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 
although  few  outside  this  body  recognize 
that  it  was  Jim  Murray's  vi.sion  and 
work  which  created  this  law  and  its 
benefits. 

Senator  Murray  had  tiie  courage  to 
vote  his  con.science.  and  his  Nation's 
welfare,   despite   the  effect   back   home. 


He  voted  for  the  loan  to  Britain,  early 
in  World  War  n,  despite  opposition  and 
criticism  back  home  As  a  result,  he  lost 
his  home  county  of  Silver  Bow  in  the 
1942  election,  but  time  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decision. 

Today  one  can  travel  the  length  of 
Montana  and  see  livmg  memorials  to 
the  miui,  the  public  buildings  construct- 
ed under  his  leadership  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate — Buffalo  Rapids  project. 
Fort  Peck  Dam.  and  Hungry  Horse  Dam. 
But  most  of  all.  Senator  Murray  will  live 
on  in  our  hearts  as  a  great  humamtar- 
lan.     He  was  a  friend  of  man. 

Mrs.  Metcalf  and  I  and  our  son  extend 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  HILL..  Mr  President,  it  was  with 
deep  regret  and  a  sad  heart  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  my  dear,  devoted 
friend,  our  late  colleague  Senator  James 
E.  Murray,  in  Montana  on  yesterday. 

There  was  no  more  loyal,  generous 
friend;  there  was  no  braver,  manlier  man 
than  Jim  Murray  He  was  indeed  a  mag- 
niflcent  man  and  a  magnificent  Ameri- 
can 

On  the  occasion  of  the  announcement 
of  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  last 
April.  I  sp«jke  of  Jim.  of  my  warm  ailec- 
tion  for  him,  and  of  his  many  outstand- 
ing; services  to  his  State  and  to  our  coun- 
try. I  a.<>k  unanimous  coiuient  that  a 
copy  of  these  remarks  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Rxcoro, 
as  follows. 

Senator  Hn  l  ;>  8TATrME!>rT  om  Rktiskmei«t  or 
Hknaior  J\mb9  E    MLSJiAr,  Apbil  2S.  1061 

There  cume  times  In  life  when  the  mouth 
canaut  speok  that  which  the  heart  would 
utter  buch  a  time  comes  to  me  as  I  con- 
template the  declslor.  uf  my  dear  friend  and 
great  colleague.  Bcnalor  James  E.  Murray,  of 
Minitan.i,  that  he  shall  retire  from  the  Sen- 
ate    The  decision  siiddens  my  heart 

I  hAve  served  In  the  Senate  with  Jim  Mur- 
ray for  more  than  two  decades  I'Tirough  the 
years  he  ha.s  been  not  oi.ly  my  colle  igue.  a 
8U>adlast  riK-k  uf  devotion  to  public  service 
and  a  constant  source  uf  wisdom  and  en- 
ci'uriigement.  but  he  has  been  more  than 
thiit,  he  hns  been  my  good  fiiend.  a  tried  and 
true  comrade 

In  conimltteo  and  on  Uie  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  has  fought  the  battles  to  conserve  the 
Nation's  natural  resources  of  w.iter  and  soli 
and  mineral,  to  develop  these  resources  fur 
Uie  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  to  see  that 
control  of  them  Is  rcuUned  m  the  hands  of 
the  peopV  He  h.is  been  In  i.'ie  forffror.t  of 
the  cause 

A.s  a  member  and  as  former  chairman  of 
the  Ci>mmltt<>e  on  Ijibor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, he  has  worked  tirelessly  to  Improve  our 
schools,  to  help  o\ir  terirhers,  to  help  the 
aged,  to  lncre:ise  safety  conditions  for  our 
workers,  to  aid  our  veter.ins,  to  Improve  con- 
ditions for  our  h.andlcapped.  to  help  the  mi- 
gratory worker  and  the  unemployed,  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer,  to  advance  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  to  Improve  and  protect  the 
health  of  our  .xople. 

Jim  Murray  came  to  Montana  when  the 
West  Wits  still  raw  pioneer  country.  In  this 
ploiicr  setting  there  grew  In  him  the  con- 
viction, the  loyalty,  the  dedication  to  human 
needs  and  human  concerns  that  he  has 
carried  with  him  throtjgh  his  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  his  State  and  of  the 
Nation 

As  his  distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana  |Mr.  MANsraxDJ  has 
told  us.  Jim  Murray  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1934.  to  fill  the  the  vacancy  created  by 
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the  death  of  Tliomas  J.  Wal.sh,  one  of  the 
grout  liberals  of  the  West.  In  the  ensuing 
decades  he  hne  nobly  maintained  Montana's 
heritage  of  liberalism  The  people  of  Mon- 
T.ina  have  expressed  their  appreciation  and 
tlieir  warm  affection  by  returning  him  four 
t.iues  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  spok.Mi  of  the  magnificent  public 
re.crd  which  James  Murray,  of  Montana. 
ha.s  built  dTirlrg  his  long  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate But  It  Is  of  Jim  Murray,  the  man,  that 
I  wish  U)  speuK — of  his  Integrity,  his  moral 
courage,  his  hU;h  honor,  his  devotion  to  pub- 
lic duty,  his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  human 
v^.irnuh  and  love  of  hl«  fellow  man- In  a 
Word.  hU  character 

Let  me  say  to  you.  Jim,  that  you  will  never 
really  le;ive  us  As  so  often  over  the  past 
ve,ir».  so  in  th<  years  to  come  we  will  turn 
to  you  for  the  g  ildance.  the  wise  counsel,  the 
esicouragement  and  support  with  which  you 
h,i\e  always  be. mi  ;,o  generous  In  the  many 
great  battles  and  the  grave  crises  through 
which  we  havo  gone  together.  You  will 
never  ;e:.ve  us.  \(\.\  will  nlways  live  In  our 
hear'^      Ciod  bli»s«  ynii 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  say.  Mr.  President. 
iliat  while  Jim  Murray  has  left  this 
eartli,  the  example  and  inspiration  of 
his  life,  his  W3iks  and  his  services  will 

live  on. 

He  will  oe  furcvrr  an  Influence. 

A  memory,  a  goul,  a  high  example. 

A  Uiought  of  honuf  in  some  noble  heart. 

Tart  of  his  country's  treasure  and  renown. 

Oft  glv;i^.g  courage  unto  souls  that  strive. 

Jim  Murray  s  acts  are  graven  on  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  and  time  has  no 
power  to  obliterate  the  characters. 
Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers  In 
the  city  of  God.  James  E.  Murray  was 
one  of  these  men. 

Know  ye  not  that  there  Is  a  prince  and  a 
great  m.m  fallen  this  day  In  Israel? 

Mr  BARTLirrr.  Mr.  President,  this 
i5  a  day  for  prif  vinfr  We  grieve  because, 
for  Jim  Murray,  the  mortal  curtain  of 
time  has  desctnded.  But  this  is  like- 
wise. In  a  sen.se,  a  day  for  Jubilation, 
because  we  can  all  be  happy  that  Jim 
Murray  came  to  this  world  and  lived  84 
constructive  years,  years  during  which 
he  accompli.shed  much  not  only  for  the 
West — he  was  a  true  son  of  the  West — 
but  al.so  for  the  entire  Nation.  His 
name  will  endure  in  our  Nation's  annals, 
I  am  .sure.  His  achievements  for  all  of 
the  people  in  the  field  of  social  legisla- 
tion affected  every  human  being  in  the 
United  States  and  will  affect  every  hu- 
man being  for  generations  to  come. 

I  first  knew  Jim  Murray  in  1933,  and 
I  came  to  know  him  much  better  from 
1945,  when  I  became  a  Delegate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  then 
Territory  of  Alaska.  Jim  Murray  was 
not  only  friendly  and  courteous  but  also 
he  was  always  most  helpful.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  cause 
of  Alaska  statehood  and  fought  for  that 
cause  until  it  prevailed.  I  regarded  him 
not  only  as  one  of  the  Nation's  great 
legislators  but  also  as  a  true  friend. 

Mrs.  Bartlett  and  I  wish  to  express  our 
.sympathy  and  our  condolences  to  those 
he  left  behind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  this  morning  by  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  with  respect  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  gentleman  with  whom  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  hi  the  Sen- 
ate. 


When  I  first  came  to  Washinston, 
D.C.,  many  years  ago  to  serve  in  the 
executive  branch.  Senator  Murray  was 
very  kind  to  me.  When  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  he  was  equally 
kind,  gracious,  understanding,  and  help- 
ful to  me,  a  freshman  Senator. 

We  shall  always  remember  him  be- 
cause he  wa.s  a  great  statesman,  but  even 
more  we  shall  remember  him  becau.se  he 
was  such  a  true  friend. 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  expressions  of 
deep  sympnthy  to  the  mcmb(?rs  of  his 
family  who  will  miss  him  as  do  we. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  the  other  Sen- 
ators in  honoring  our  late  and  rao.st 
respected  colleague.  Senator  James 
Murray. 

Senator  Muiray  vvu.s  a  very  clo.se  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  most 
appreciated  I  had.  and  one  of  the  most 
helpful.  Senator  Murray  was  a  person 
to  whom  one  always  could  go  for  help. 
This,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  became  so  well  liked  not  only 
in  this  body  but  in  the  State  of  Montana 
and  in  all  arca,s  where  people  came  to 
know  him. 

He  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
liberal  leadei-s  of  this  Nation,  as  one 
who  always  stuck  to  his  principles  and 
the  things  in  which  he  believed,  regard- 
less of  how  rough  the  going  was. 

The  Senate  will  miss  Senator  MuiTay 
for  years  and  years  to  come.  May  I 
express  sympathy  and  condolence  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Senator  Murray  at 
the  passing  of  this  great  American, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senator  Murray  announced  last  year 
that  he  would  not  seek  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate,  his  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, who  is  now  the  majority  leader, 
said  of  him: 

In  my  mind,  he  will  always  l>e  a  real 
partner,  a  true  colleague,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

This  tribute  from  Senator  Mansfield 
is  fully  shared  by  all  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  and  to  work  with 
Jim  Murray,  He  left  a  towering  monu- 
ment in  the  legislation  which  bears  the 
mark  of  his  vision,  his  dedication,  and 
his  humanity:  he  left  another  monu- 
ment, unseen  but  real,  in  our  memories. 

I  have  especially  poignant  memories 
of  Senator  Murray's  kindness  to  me  and 
to  my  staff  in  the  first  weeks  after  we 
came  here,  a  little  more  than  4  years 
ago.  He  invited  us  into  his  office,  ex- 
tending to  us  the  full  use  of  his  facili- 
ties, until  our  own  space  t>ecame  avail- 
able. Prom  him.  we  had  our  first 
introduction  to  the  unwritten  rules  of 
courtesy  and  of  helpfulness  which  char- 
acterize the  Senate,  and  which  he  him- 
self epitomized. 

For  such  consolation  as  it  may  be  to 
his  bereaved  family.  Jim  Murray  was 
loved  by  the  multitude  of  p»K)ple  he 
served  so  well  in  life:  in  death  his  good 
name  and  good  works  will  be  honored 
so  long  as  memory  lasts. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  former  Senator  James  E. 
Murray.  The  history  of  our  times  will 
record  his  forward-looking  attitude  to- 
ward the  development  of  the  West  with 


public  works,  irrigation,  and  water- 
power  programs,  which  always  found 
Senator  Jim  Murray  in  the  forefront. 

In  connection  with  many  of  the  out- 
standing social  gains  which  were  made 
during  the  Franklin  Roosevelt  adminis- 
trations, the  name  of  Senator  Murray 
would  be  found  as  the  author  of  the 
bills.  He  was  a  kindly  man;  a  man  who 
understood  and  loved  his  people;  a  man 
who  was  dedicated  to  his  service  to  the 
United  States. 

America  has  lost  a  great  patriot  and 
a  great  leader  in  the  death  of  this  out- 
standing statesman  from  the  Far  West. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
this  morning  not  for  myself  alone,  but 
for  all  the  people  of  my  State  and  our 
region  when  we  together  express  our 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  Jim  Murray.  I 
was  not  privileged  to  know  him  as  long 
as  did  some  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
body.  Yet  I  knew  Jim  Murray  in  quite 
another  way,  for  in  the  many  years  that 
I  spent  in  the  classroom,  chapters  of  oui' 
history  were  written  by  the  courageous 
efforts  of  Jim  Murray,  and  they  spoke 
of  a  man  whom  one  admired  even  from 
afar. 

With  that  introduction  and  admira- 
tion for  the  man,  I  came  to  know  Sen- 
ator Murray  even  better  and  more  per- 
sonally. I  determined  then,  as  one  of 
the  newer  Members  of  the  Senate,  to 
carry  on  whenever  possible  in  the  tra- 
ditions that  Senator  Murray  had  set 
down,  and  to  adhere  to  the  guidelines 
that  he  had  erected.  Those  of  us  who 
carry  on  from  here  will  have  a  sense  of 
direction,  a  vision  of  goals,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  courage  to  keep  us  on  the 
right  track  for  the  right  principles. 

His  statesmanship  emerged  in  many 
areas — public  power,  public  health,  ed- 
ucation, and  conservation — but  in  no 
area  did  he  carve  out  such  clear-cut 
mileposts  as  in  the  realm  of  resource 
conservation  and  development  in  the 
West.  He  proposed  a  mobilization  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resource  potential. 

He  made  this  proposal  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  it  is  still  a  sort  of 
Magna  Carta  for  those  who  believe  in 
the  full  and  equitable  use  of  our  God- 
given  wealth  in  this  land.  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill,  S.  1415,  which 
is  aimed  at  achieving  the  same  goals. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Engle,  has  also 
introduced  such  a  bill. 

Thus,  those  of  us  who  remain  here 
pledge  to  carry  on  along  the  lines  that 
Jim  Murray  laid  out  for  us.  I  submit  to 
the  Senate  today  that  though  Senator 
Murray  has  now  passed  on,  his  spirit,  his 
magnificent  personality,  and  his  wisdom 
in  statecraft  will  become  the  real  marks 
of  the  1970's  and  the  1980's  and  the  ex- 
citing century  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

In  addition,  I  express  my  personal 
sorrow  at  his  passing,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  fuller  text  of  my 
thoughts  on  this  sad  day  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
FtECCMiD,  as  follows : 

Statfmknt  or  Sei«ato«  Gale  W.  McGeb  on 
THE  Death  of   Senator   Jaites  E.  MtmasT 
or  Montana 
I  was  shocked,  as  all  his  colleagues  must 

have  been,  to  hear  of  the  untimely  death  of 
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Jlrn  Murray  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in 
January  of  1959,  It  contained  In  ita  meniber- 
r'^ip  naany  men  for  whom  I  had  already  de- 
veloped a  deep  respect  and  affection  This 
leapeci  was  t>ased  at  tliat  time  not  so  much 
upon  the  Intimate  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acters which  I  have  since  gained,  but  rather 
up'ju  their  works.  In  tbe  estimation  ot  my 
colleagues  which  I  waa  able  to  make  at  that 
time  none  had  a  more  consistent  record  of 
constructive  works  tlian  Jim  Murray  I 
have  taught  In  American  schools  since  the 
middle  thirties  and  In  my  study  and  teach- 
ing I  have  very  often  marked  the  accom- 
plishments (^f  this  great  Senator  Hl.s  work 
In  the  fields  of  social  security,  public  hous- 
ing, public  power,  fair  employment  stand- 
ards, health  Insurance  and  Federal  aid  to 
schools  w<i5  known  to  all.  and  his  record 
constituted  in  example  which  many  young 
Americans  in  my  generation  have  sought  to 
emulate  During  the  86th  Congress  I  had 
the  happy  opportunity  to  get  to  know  Jim 
Murray  and  I  feel  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  Include  him  In  my  circle  of  friends 
Jim  Murray  was,  as  I  came  to  understand,  a 
consistent  and  fearleaa  humanitarian  His 
attitude  was  one  of  genuine  dedication  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  Montana  and  the 
Nation  His  spirit  waa  gentle  and  his  im- 
ptilses  were  always  kindly.  But  let  no  one 
suppose  that  this  gentleneas  caused  him  to 
swerve  or  deviate  one  Inch  from  the  great 
public  causes  which  he  so  successfully 
espoused. 

The  Nation  faces  many  complex  and  har- 
rowing problems  during  the  coming  decade 
But  due  to  Jim  Murray's  efforts  the  Nation 
is  and  will  become  a  better  place  to  live  in 
than  It  might  have  been  had  he  not  poured 
out  his  talents  so  generoiuly  in  the  public 
interest.  During  the  8«th  Congress  itself. 
we  saw  many  examples  of  his  work  He  was 
the  author  of  S.  2649,  a  bill  which  if  it  had 
been  enacted  would  have  provided  much 
needed  coordination  and  Impetus  to  the 
drive  to  develop,  to  conserve,  and  to  use 
wisely,  our  natural  resources  It  was  a  bill 
which  recalled  and  resembled  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  for  which  .Senator 
Mtirray  and  Wyoming's  own  Joe  ©"Mahoney 
provided  much  of  the  leadership  His  death 
does  not  leave  this  project  undone  however, 
because  Senator  Englx  and  I  have  recently 
Introduced  bills  modeled  on  the  lines  of  S 
2549  which  will  carry  forward  this  great 
work  My  bill  Is  S.  1415.  and  Senator 
Engles  is  S  239.  That  we  have  done  so  is 
due  to  our  service  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
This  committee  waa  set  up  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  48.  a  resolution  which  was 
prepared  and  introduced  by  Senator  Murray 
and  his  Montana  colleague.  Majority  Leader 
M.\Nsrixi.D.  I  think  the  most  significant  re- 
sult of  the  committee  study — a  study  par- 
ticipated in  not  only  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee but  by  thousands  of  citizens  in  every 
State  of  the  Union — la  that  now  the  Amer- 
ican people  appreciate  more  fully  than  ever 
before  the  relationship  between  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  resources  and  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Another  of  Jim  Murray's 
works  during  the  8«th  Congress  was  spon- 
sorahlp  of  8.  2,  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill 
which  was  sponsored  In  the  House  by  the 
man  who  has  so  ably  taken  Jims  place  in 
our  ranks.  Lex  MrrcAir.  The  bill  marked 
out  the  way  for  the  provision  of  adequate 
funds  to  provide  asaistance  In  the  education 
of  the  Nations  youth.  The  alms  of  this  bill 
will  be  accomplished  and  the  day  will  come 
when  the  children  of  every  State  will  have 
equal  educational  opportunities.  The  last 
of  the  great  areas  of  Jim's  accomplishment 
during  the  8flth  Congrws.  which  I  wish  to 
point  out.  Is  hla  leadanhip  In  the  fight  to 
p'ovide  adequate  funds  fo»  the  conservation 
of  our  national  forest  resources.  I  was 
privileged  to  follow  txla  leadership  as  chair- 
man of   the   Senate  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  Affairs  anci  that  of  my  chair- 
man. Senator  H.^YDK.M  In  the  -Senate  Apprn- 
prlatlons  Committee  as  we  attempted  to 
provide  these  funds  over  the  objections  of 
the  Elsenhower  aUmmistratlun  which  had 
Itself  recognized  the  need  for  the  money  by 
promu;g;itiiig  the  program  f^r  the  national 
forests  This  Is  certainly  nut  a  complete 
catalog  of  Jim  Murray's  achievemenU 
even  m  the  86th  Congress  but  In  each  of 
the  cases  I  have  meniioneU  I  Wivs  privileged 
to  play  a  nunor  role  and  it  is  through  our 
i*ork  t. 'ge'lier  that  I  came  to  know  the 
measure  i^f  the  man  When  Jim  Murr  ly 
.snnounced  his  re'irement  I  pledged  to  hini 
th.it  these  fight*  would  go  on  and  I  renew 
th.'.t  pledge  now  Jim  Murray's  work  is  not 
done  Hl.s  career  aiui  his  record  Are  nut 
tt'jl.shed  It  is  -in  extraortlin.irv  tribute  to 
any  man  to  be  able  to  say  not  Ju.st  th.it  his 
memory  lives  after  he  i.s  g'  '>*'  hut  to  sjvv 
further  that  his  Ciir^er  his  plan.s  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  futurt-  arcompUshment.s 
he  dreamed  of  and  worked  for  also  lives  ,ind 
goes  on  America  will  meet  the  challenge 
not  only  of  the  sixties,  but  also  of  the  seven- 
ties and  the  eighties  and  the  other  decadea 
that  follow  It  Will  mc'et  tins  ch.iUenge  suc- 
.-•js-sfully  In  large  part  be«  au.^e  J'ni  Murray 
h.-vs  shown  'lie  way  iiid  ha.s  set  bt-fore  Us 
preat  p'.ans.  great  dreams  and  great  goals, 
which   dr.iw   the   N  itlon  onward 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  Pre.sidt'nt,  I 
deeply  regretted  to  learn  of  the  dt-aih 
of  former  US.  Senator  Jim  Murray  He 
was  my  friend.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  in  the  US.  Senate  with  him  for 
a  number  of  year.s.  He  was  a  great  man, 
an  able  Senator,  a  true  patriot,  and  a 
loyal  American. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
five  stalwart  sons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
was  grieved  to  learn  this  murning  of 
the  death  of  our  beloved  friend  and  late 
colleague,  the  dl.'^tinguished  statesman 
and  longtime  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Montana,  Senator  James  Murray 

Senator  Murray  was  one  of  my  inti- 
mate personal  friends.  'When  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  extended  to  me  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  friend.ship  He  was  always 
kind,  always  considerate,  and  always 
helpful.  Senator  Murray's  heart  be- 
longed to  the  American  people  and  to 
people  all  over  the  world  who  were  in 
need  of  someone  with  a  .^ense  of  com- 
passion and  social  justice. 

He  was  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word.  He  was  always  progressive 
in  his  thinking  He  was  always  willing 
to  hear  both  sides  of  an  argument  and 
then  would  make  a  decision  based  upon 
what  he  believed  were  the  conn^lUnK 
facts. 

Senator  Murray,  like  many  persons 
who  take  stands  on  controversial  issues, 
was  frequently  the  subject  of  unfounded, 
unbridled,  and.  at  times,  vitriolic  at- 
tack. But  he  weathered  every  one  of 
those  storms  and  came  out  each  time 
stronger  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  con- 
stituents, and.  indeed,  in  the  respect  of 
the  Nation.  We  have  lost  a  wonderful 
man. 

But  the  work  of  Senator  Murray  is 
here:  It  is  here  in  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  It  is  here  in  the  great  areas 
of  labor  and  public  welfare  legislation. 
It  is  here  in  the  housing  for  persons  who 
needed  a  home  and  needed  a  shelter. 
The  work  of  Senator  Murray  Is  here  in 
a    better    international    understanding 


and  in  the  strength  of  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  It  must  be  satisfying  to 
know  that  one  has  lived  fourscore  years 
and  moie.  and  that  he  has  contributed 
so  much  to  his  country. 

I  might  simply  add  this  lighter  note: 
Senator  Murray  was  always  very  proud 
of  his  Irish  ancestry  I  used  to  joke  with 
him  a  bit  in  the  Senate  about  the  days 
when  he  would  go  up  to  New  York  and 
join  in  the  parades  for  Irish  freedom. 
Hf  had  the  spirit  of  the  Irish — tlie  happy 
countenance,  the  pleasant  personality, 
the  sharp  mind,  and,  at  times.  I  may  say. 
tile  sharp  tongue  which  was  ncces-sarv 
to  make  an  argument  effective 

I  extend  to  ins  family,  on  behalf  of 
Mis  Humphiey  and  myself,  our  sincere 
condolences  and  sympathy  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  we  have  lost  a  friend 

Mr  HKAI.L.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
juin  my  colleagues  in  expressing  deep 
reurel.s  on  tiic  passiny  of  James  E.  Mur- 
ray. 

Marylandeis  will  always  keep  a  place 
close  to  their  hearUs  for  Senator  Murray 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he  was 
.1  leader  m  the  field  of  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  open  spaces  In  this 
fl'ld.  he  leaves  perhaps  his  greatest  leg- 
acy P'uture  generations  will  have  much 
to  b<'  thankful  for  as  they  enjoy  the  use 
(jf  our  parks  and  recreational  areas.  No 
man  could  ask  for  a  more  fitting  memo- 
rial and  few  men  deserve  it  more  than 
James  Muriay 

On  his  passing',  the  State  of  Montana 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  great  states- 
man. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the  en- 
tire Nation — but  most  particularly  the 
Western  States  of  our  Union — mourns 
the  passing  of  a  distinguished  American. 
the  late  able,  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. James  Murray. 

I  liad  the  pleasure  of  calling  the  il- 
lustriuus  predecessor  of  tlie  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  I  Mr.  Metcalf]  my  friend 
When  I  first  came  here,  more  than  8 
years  ago,  I  was  assigned  to  a  seat  on 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs.  which  I  have  been  proud 
to  continue.  During  most  of  those  days, 
the  committee  was  headed  by  the  late 
Senator  Murray. 

I  was  interested  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  reclamation,  a  sub- 
ject which  IS  of  particular  interest  to 
the  people  of  California.  No  partisan- 
.'hip  interfered  with  Senator  Murray's 
sympathetic  consideration  of  proposed 
legislation  which  I  had  introduced,  and 
which  came  before  the  committee. 

With  his  constant  help,  problems  of  the 
most  urgent  concern  to  the  State  from 
which  I  come  were  favorably  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs.  and  then  by  the  Senate  it- 
self.    They  are  now  the  law. 

Perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  milestones 
in  the  full  life  of  our  late  departed  col- 
league was  the  leading  role  he  played  in 
fashioning  legislation  to  provide  for  two 
additional  stars  in  the  flag  of  our  coun- 
try. The  people  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
owe  gratitude  for  their  full  participation 
in  our  Union  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 
But  in  a  real  sense,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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Affairs  the  greatest  vote  of  thanks  is 
forthcoming  for  his  efTorts  during  the 
years  that  the  Democrat  Party  was  in 
control  of  the  Senate. 

With  my  family  and  my  colleagues  I 
.■-end  to  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Jim  Murray  our  most  profound  sym- 
pai:.!(s  and  condolences  on  the  great 
lo.ss  whicii  they  have  sustained. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  iUus- 
Li  lous  career  of  one  of  America's  great 
c;ti/i>ns  drew  to  a  close  yesterday  when 
death  came  to  Senator  James  E.  Murray 
at  the  age  of  84. 

The  26  yeais  he  served  in  this  body, 
\l.  President,  were  indeed  momentous 
ones  in  our  Nation's  history.  The  stag- 
iU'iint,'  social  problems  of  the  thirties 
called  for  drastic  action,  and  James  Mur- 
ray early  recognized  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion that  would  better  the  lot  of  all 
Americans. 

He  actively  as.sociated  himself  with  the 
aims  of  President  Pianklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  was  instrumental  in  lending  his 
\iews  and  his  vigor  to  the  enactment  of 
social  security  and  other  legislation  in 
the  fields  of  general  welfare. 

Upon  entering  the  Senate  I  was 
privileged  to  be  appointed  to  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  Murray  was  the  able  chairman. 
During  the  yeais  his  warm  understand- 
in;^.  helpful  guidance,  and  unfailing 
courtesy  were  always  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  encouragement  to  me  and 
my  other  coUeatrues  on  the  committee. 

Jim  Murray  has  gone  but  he  has  left 
an  imperLshable  legacy  as  an  unrelent- 
ing champion  of  those  who  foster  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  our  vast 
natural  re,sources — and  as  a  dedicated 
and  articulate  spokesman  for  the  rank 
and  file  citizens  of  America. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  warm 
and  heartfelt  tribute  to  Jim  Murray. 
He  was  a  kindly  and  generous  man.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  know  him  from 
his  earhest  days  in  the  Senate,  and  to 
follow  his  preat  career  as  an  exponent 
of  icsouice  development,  as  a  friend  of 
the  worker,  as  a  great  conservationist, 
as  a  supjKjrter  of  civil  liberties,  and  as  a 
true  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

Ala.'^kans  will  always  be  grateful  to 
.Tim  Murray  for  his  vigorous  espousal 
of  statehood  for  the  49th  State,  begin- 
ning in  the  early  days,  when  the  cause 
was  weak  and  ."Struggling  and  had  rela- 
tively few  friends.  Prom  the  earliest 
days  of  those  efforts  to  achieve  for 
Alaska  the  basic  American  principle  of 
i;ovprnment  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned we  could  count  on  the  support  of 
Jim  Murray. 

A  few  months  a^o.  when  news  of  his 
leluemrnt  reached  the  Senate  and  trib- 
utes were  made.  I  spoke  at  somewhat 
create!-  length  than  I  am  doing  now. 
I  .sought  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  splendid  work  that  Jim  Murray  had 
can  ied  on  as  chairman  of  the  important 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. To  those  who  live  in  the  West 
that  committee  Is  the  most  important 
of  all  Senate  conmiittees.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  ot  my  trib- 
ute delivered  a  few  months  ago  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Sen.\tor  GauENiNC 

Mr  Grueninc.  Mr  President.  I  deem  it 
a  great  privilege  to  associate  myself  with 
the  many  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  deserved 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  this  after- 
noon   to    our    great    ci;llengue,    Jini    Murray. 

I  doubt  wliether  there  couid  be  any 
grcnter  or  more  heartfelt  expression  of  re- 
gret that  he  has  found  it  necesijsary  to  an- 
nounce that  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 
he  is  le.ivlng  ilie  benate.  wliere  he  hi's 
served  with  such  great  distinction,  such 
great  public  spirit,  sucli  great  devotion, 
such  great  pertinacity,  not  merely  for  the 
things  that  he  belic\ed  in  but  for  the  things 
that  were  gtxxl  for  our  N.ition  t.s  a  wJiole. 
for  the  conservation  of  its  ba;.ic  rcsource.s. 
for  their  maximum  development,  and  all 
through  fiir  the  preservation  and  enfinnce- 
ment  of  tliat  even  greater  resource,  the 
human  resource. 

When  tiie  iiislory  uf  the  Senate  is  writ- 
ten, the  record  of  Jim  Murray  wjU  stand  out 
as  one  who  steadily  and  incessantly  has 
fought  the  good  figlit  for  all  the  eternal 
values  that  we  Americans  clicrish. 

He  has  not  been  just  a  Sen.ntor  from 
Montana:  he  has  nut  been  ju.-it  a  great 
western  Senator,  although  he  has  been  that. 
he  has  been  a  national  figure.  Although 
he  comes  from  the  Mountain  Stales,  his  in- 
terest and  the  beneficence  of  his  work  and 
the  things  tliat  he  has  done  and  the  things 
that  he  lias  brought  tbout  throujrh  tlie 
causes  he  has  espoused  have  redounded  to 
the   benefit   of   the  entire   Americm    people 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  under 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTairs  for  the  short  lime 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  But 
for  many  yeurs  before  that  time  I  h,e 
known  nnd  admired  Jim  Murray.  I  have 
known  him  to  be  one  of  the  men  one  can 
count  on  to  preserve  everv  thing  that  is  l>tst 
in  the  American  tradition,  and  to  work  ior 
It  quietly,  modestly,  without  fanfMC,  but 
with  a  devotion  which  no  one  could  ever 
challenge, 

■We  shall  muss  Jim  Murray  very  much 
1  myself  greatly  regret  his  decision  to  leave 
the  Senate.  He  has  done  so  much  for  the 
West  and  so  much  for  the  conservation  (jf 
the  resources  of  the  country  that  his  lead- 
ership will  be  greatly  inissed.  He  lia.s  done 
much  for  Alaska.  He  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  ablest  protagonists  of  statehood 
for  Alaska  —as  he  was  also  for  Hawaii.  Never 
did  Alaska  ask  for  anything  which  it  de- 
ser^-ed  to  have  that  Jim  Murr.iy  could  not 
be  counted  upon  to  siipport. 

I  hope  his  leaving  will,  as  my  good  friend 
Waarein  Magnuson  has  said,  prolong  his 
years  and  let  him  see  that  the  fruits  for 
which  he  worked  so  many  ye.'irr=.  will  come 
to  full  ripening. 

We  shall  miss  you.  Jim.  We  are  grateful 
to  you  for  all  the  many  kindnesses  you 
have  done  for  us  as  Individuals  and  for 
your  great  and  enduring  .service  to  our  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  other  Senators  who  have 
expressed  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  pass- 
ing of  our  distinguished  former  senior 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray.  I 
seized  in  the  Senate  with  him  for  12 
years.  He  was  a  man  who  served  his 
Nation  and  State  and  area  with  courage. 
great  distinction  and  ability.  The  work 
he  did  here  in  behalf  of  his  section  of 
the  country  and  our  Nation  will  stand 
as  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  him  that 
any  man  can  expect  to  have. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 


the  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray, 
Coming  from  an  adjoining  State.  I  have 
been  aware  of  his  distinguished  services 
in  the  Senate  and  the  esteem  with  which 
he  has  been  held  by  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Having  ;,erved  for  many  years  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  v.ith  Senator  Murray,  I 
had  ot)seived  that,  while  he  was  an  ai- 
dent  partisan,  he  also  was  a  gentleman 
and  a  loyal  friend  of  those  with  whom 
he  worked  on  this  committee.  Although 
one  mii^ht  disaiiee  occasionally  with  his 
political  vie'^vs,  he  was  charitable  and 
tolerant  of  others,  and  he  never  took 
advantage  of  an  opponent. 

Mr.  Piesidenl,  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress. I  sei"ved  as  ranking  Republican 
on  this  committee,  and  I  am  extremely 
f;raleful  for  the  most  harmonious  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  Senator 
Murray,  as  chairman,  and  myself.  He 
was  dedicated  to  the  full  utilization  of 
our  natural  resources  in  the  Northwest 
and  was  willing  to  cooperate  in  every 
way   in  promoting   this  development. 

Montana  was  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing such  a  devoted  Senator,  and  I  join  its 
iKople  in  expressing  heartfelt  sorrow 
over  the  passing  of  this  stanch  Amer- 
ican. 

He  seived  faithfully  his  country  and 
fellow  men,  and  I  join  in  extending  con- 
dolences to  his  family.  His  mem- 
ory will  long  endure  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
and  to  serve  with  him  in  this  body. 

Ml  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
nai  let  this  day  pass  without  joining 
v.ith  the  many  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
foimer  Senator  James  Murray.  It  was 
my  great  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  Seiiate  for  6  years  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insulai- 
Affairs  for  4  years. 

Certainly  in  his  great  career  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Murray  espoused  all  of 
those  causes  which  made  and  promoted 
the  West,  particularly  those  relating  to 
the  development  of  natural  resources, 
reclamation,  and  mines  and  mining. 

As  a  younger  Senator  who  joined  his 
committee.  I  personally  shall  always  i-e- 
member  one  thing  about  Jim  Murray: 
That  is.  his  unfailing  goodness  in  being 
kind  and  helpful  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  joined  with 
him  in  the  sponsorship  of  many  pieces 
of  legislation;  but  I  shall  always  le- 
mcmbcr.  above  all.  the  kindness  and 
goodness  with  which  iie  treated  the 
younger  members  of  the  committee,  par- 
ticularly myself. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  very  deep 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
when  James  E.  Murray  passed  on  to  his 
reward — the  men  and  women  who  do 
our  country's  work  lost  a  powerful  and 
most  consistent  champion.  All  our  peo- 
ple lost  a  wise  and  gentle  and  under- 
standing statesman.  Tlie  Nation  lost  a 
patriot  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  its 
resources  and  the  development  of  its 
great  potentials. 

I  shall  not.  at  this  time,  attempt  to 
recomit  the  many,  many  services  he 
rendered  or  the  great  causes  for  which 
he  strove.     They  are  well  remembered 
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and  loom  large  in  our  minds.  I  would 
like  only  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  hla  career  Jim  Murray 
has  been  one  of  thooe  courageous  men 
who  takes  the  lead  In  fighting  for  good 
causes  long  before  they  become  popular 
causes.  Time  after  time  we  have  seen 
him  alone  or  with  a  very  few  colleagues 
take  on  apparently  hopeless  tasks 
against  formidable  opposition,  gradual- 
ly win  converts  through  his  persistence 
and  gentle  persuasion  and  finally  win 
through  to  victory  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  those  who  found  courage  only  when 
the  victory  was  in  sight.  Jim  Murray 
was  a  man  of  courage.  And  because  the 
goals  for  which  he  strove  were  proper 
ones  and  fine,  those  for  which  he  was 
still  striviiig  when  death  laid  him  low 
will  also  be  attained. 

We  who  knew  and  loved  hini  will  cany 
on  the  fight.     This  I  can  pronu.se  you 

To  his  children  and  grandchildren  I 
can  only  say  that  we  share  your  kjrief 
in  his  paiisin,?.  For  we,  too.  knew  and 
loved  him  well.  We.  too.  shall  cherish 
his  memory  And  »e  pray  that  the  sor- 
row which  now  aiBicts  you  will  soon 
change  to  pride  in  the  great  and  noble 
heritage  he  has  bequeathed  you 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  in  ttie 
Senate  with  Senator  James  K.  Murray. 
whose  death  yesterday  has  .saddened  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation,  but  I  have,  of 
course,  known  of  him  for  many  years, 
and  I  was  honored  to  meet  him  upon 
several  occasions  when,  as  an  attorney, 
I  came  to  Washington,  D.C  ,  from  Wyo- 
ming to  testify  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

One  of  the  great  liberals  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  Murray  leaves  a  distinguished 
record  of  achievement  which  wOl  be  an 
Inspiration  to  tli06e  of  us  who  follow 
him  in  this  great  legislative  body  His 
accomplishments  in  the  causes  of  conser- 
vation and  reclamation  and  the  overall 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  West  will  bear  fruit  for  many  years 
to  come,  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

A  wealthy  man  himself,  the  venerable 
Senator  from  Montana  was  known  as  a 
battler  for  that  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation which  has  little  of  the  material 
goods  of  this  world;  he  was  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  fight  for  social  security. 
public  housing,  public  power,  fair  em- 
ployment practices,  health  insurance. 
and  adequate  education  for  all. 

Senator  Murray  will  be  misvsed  by  those 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  benefited 
from  his  work  in  the  Senate,  by  his 
State  of  Montana,  and  by  the  Nation. 

I  join  the  other  Members  of  this  body 
In  expressing  my  sorrow  at  his  death  and 
in  extending  my  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  rugged 
oak  of  American  statesmanship  has  been 
struck  by  Ood's  lightning.  James  Mur- 
ray has  gone  to  his  heavenly  reward. 

I  think  the  most  eloquent  and  fitting 
eulogy  I  could  pay  him  would  be  to  use 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  in  chapter 
VII.  verses  16  to  21: 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  ih«ir  frulta.  Do 
men    gather    grapM   of   thonu,    or    figs    of 

thiatlea? 


Even  so  every  good  tree  brint?f*h  forth 
good  fruit;  but  a  corrupt  tree  brinm-ih  firth 
evil  fru;T 

A  Rood  tree  Ciinuot  bring  forth  evil   fiu.t 
neither  cnn  a  corrupt  tree  bring  Torth  g  -kJ 
fruit. 

Every  tree  that  brlngeth  not  forth  g»>d 
fruit  Is  hewn  down    and  ca.«it   into   the   rirr 

Wh'ref  Tf  by  their  fruits  ye  shuU  kt;  .-.v 
them 

Not   every  one   that  saith   unto  me    l..)ril 
Ltrd,     shuU     enter     Into     th^     Klni?dom     of 
heaveti,  he  that  doe'h  'he  wMl  ■ 'f  my  Father 
which    Is    In    hPrtven 

Mr    President,  as  we  mouin  tiie  pa&s- 

int<  of  thiS  Mreat  statesman    I  would  say 

to    mv    coHea'iies    in    the    Senate,    that 

never  could  it  be  .'^aid  with  preater  tr'ith 

By  their  Irult.s  ye  shall  know  them' 

I  shall  Cite  only  a  few  of  the  many 
yrea*  ait.s  of  .statesmHn>hip  m  connec- 
tion with  le'-iislation  tnat  Senat  a  James 
Murray  contributed  to  the  life  of  our 
coun'iy  during  his  26  \eHrs  of  nohl" 
.service  in  '.he  Senate 

Those  oi  us  who  have  been  so  greatly 
concerned  over  the  years  in  renard  to 
the  need  to  con.'^er'.  e,  foi  the  benefit  m. 
futu'e  teneratious  a  rich  heritage  of 
,ivir  natural  resource.',,  recottiuze  that  for 
26  >ears  Senator  Murray  w  as  a  tOAer  of 
strength  in  the  Senate  He  was  always 
on  the  side  of  tho.se  who  sought  to  con- 
serve and  protect  the  God-civen  herit- 
a.,e  of  the  American  people  m  'lur  nat- 
ural lesources. 

I  believe  it  paiticulaily  fittint^  that  on 
this  occa.sion  I  mentif  n  Senator  Mur- 
ray's iircat  work  in  the  field  of  lemslatiun 
dealing  with  education  He  was  a  co- 
author of  the  Metcalf-Murray  bill.  We 
remember  that  it  was  only  a  year  aso 
that  the  t;reat  Senator  Murray,  of  Mon- 
tana, stood  on  this  ttoor  and  did  mos* 
effective  work  in  seeking  to  have  written 
into  the  statutes  of  our  land  the  prin- 
ciple of  Federal  aid  to  education  I  be- 
lieve it  quite  appropriate  for  me  to  state 
that  m  a  few  weeks,  when  we  enter  upon 
a  renewal  of  that  debate,  here  in  the 
Senate,  many  of  us  can  reflect  with  profit 
on  the  teachings  of  Senator  Murray  on 
the  same  subject  matter  as  recently  as 
last  year,  and  I  believe  we  should  com- 
plete the  monument  which  he  be«an 
to  build  by  means  of  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill.  In  fact.  I  should  like  to  say,  mo«t 
respectfully,  that  probably  the  most 
fitting  monument  we  could  build  to  Sen- 
ator Murray  would  be  the  enactment, 
this  year,  of  the  education  bill  advo- 
cated by  the  Kennedy  administration 
That  bill  carries  out  the  identical  prin- 
ciples in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation for  which  Senator  Murray  battled 
long,  faithfully,  and  effectively,  here  ;n 
the  Senate 

Senator  Murray  was  a  great  liberal. 
He  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  to  seek  to  translate  into  legisla- 
tion the  services  so  greatly  needed  in 
order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
during  the  past  decade  or  more  he  made 
great  contributions  by  his  fights  for  the 
enactment  of  adequate  legislation  in  the 


field  of  medical  care,  and  also  legisla- 
tion to  come  to  the  as.sistance.  In  their 
cUl  aue.  of  the  a^ed  of  our  country,  by 
i'.>>v  uiuu,'  liiem  with  a  fair  and  equita- 
•jlt'  1  lu'  to  provide  medical  aid  to  the 
a'ed  That  is  but  another  of  the  k'reai 
haUniaiks  of  Senator  Murray's  states- 
ir.rti'.>t'.ip. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  we  became 
eniiai.;ed  in  an  effoit  to  enact  le.ii.slation 
to  Hr-i-ament  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  ftiit-class  citizenship  in  our 
Nation,  in  any  form  of  civil  riuht-s  lems- 
lalion,  v,e  always  knew  that  Senator 
Murrav  would  stand  with  us  shoulder  to 
.shoulder  as  we  sought  to  brpv  cori->ti- 
tutional  i-ikhts  to  so  many  niilllon.s  ip. 
our  country  who  at  the  present  time  jui- 
beiny  denied  the  full  enjoyment  of  then 
constitutional  guarantees.  So  it  was 
tJ  at  :n  the  field  of  civil  ri«!Us  lei^isla- 
tion.  this  i^reat  libeiul  made  a  magnifi- 
cent record 

Of  the  many  other  things  I  couid 
mention  m  pa>in«  tribute  to  Senator 
Mil  I  ay.  I  shall  mention  only  one  more 
at  this  time— namely,  the  outstanding 
contributions  he  made  again  and  again, 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate,  during; 
the  period  when,  for  a  time,  he  served 
as  a  lieutenant,  may  I  say,  of  the  great 
Senator  Warner,  of  New  York.  Actually, 
m  mv  Judgment.  Senator  Murray  did  in 
a  very  real  sen.se  take  on  the  mantle  of 
Senator  Wagner,  after  Senator  Wagner 
passed  on;  and  Senator  Murray  became 
one  of  the  great  exponents  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  fair  deal  for  both  labor  and 
manauement.  He  reco-^nized  that  leg- 
islation in  that  field  must  protect  the 
ICKitimate  rights  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement ar  1  his  record  bespeaks 
statesmanship  of  that  kind. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  not 
speak  longer,  because  all  we  need  to  do. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  rep>eat  the  eloquent 
words  of  St.  Matthew,  as  recorded  in 
Holy  Scripture:  "By  their  fnjits  ye  shall 
know  them   ' 

Mr.  President,  we  really  do  not  need 
to  build  a  monument  to  Senator  Murray, 
because  he  has  left  his  own  monument. 
It  is  the  glorious  record  of  public  service 
dedicated  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
American  people  that  he  made  here  in 
the  Senate  during  his  26  years  of  great 
service  not  only  to  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, but  al.so  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation 

Mr  MANSFIKLD  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr  Mkt- 
( Ai.r  1 .  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  read 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  114>  was  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Re<tolved.  That  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
prof>iund  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable 
James  E  Murray,  formerly  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana. 
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Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
leiised. 

Resolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
,spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate,  at  the  conclusion  of  Its  business  to- 
day, adjourn  until  Monday  next. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

rrof'ostd  .svpplf  mental  appropriation,  to 
Pay  Certain  Claims  and  Judguents 
HINDERED  Against  ihf  Untted  States  (S. 
DiH-    No    25) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales.  truiLsmlttlng  a  proposed 
supplrmeutal  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States.  In  the  amount  of  $3,248,533  (with 
acciimpanylng  papers)  ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Approprhitions  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

KrltlRT     on     DEPARTMrNT     OF    THE    ARMT     COW- 

tratts        for        militarv        construction 
Awarded  Without  Formal  Advertisement 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Department  on  contracts  for  military 
construction  awarded  without  formal  ad- 
vert l.senient,  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31.  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report:;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

ll'CS 

Report  on  Borrowing  AirrHOmrrT 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Civil 
and  E>efense  Mobilization.  Executive  Office 
of  the  Pre«ldent,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.iw.  a  report  on  t>orrowlng  authority,  dated 
December  31,  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Amendment  of  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Act.    1926.   To   Authorize    Additional   Ap- 

PROPRLATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
.inienU  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act, 
1W26.  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
.md  for  other  purposes  (with  accompany- 
ing papers  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Law.s  Enacted  by  Legisl.\tvre  or  THE  ViBGiN 
Islands 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
(iiples  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  iU  1960  regular  and 
sf>eclAl  sessions  ( with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.'^ular  Affairs. 

.AroiT  Report  of  Foundation  or  the 
Federal  Bar  Association 
A  letter  from  the  President,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Waah- 
luRton,  DC  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  audit  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  that  association,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30.  1980  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Judiciary. 

Hfiort  or  National  Council.  Bot  Scoutb 
ov  America 
A  letter  from  the  chief  Scout  executive. 
National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  organization, 
for  the  year  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS    AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  i;)resented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By   the   VICE   PRESIDENT: 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Let^i-slnlure    of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico:   to  the  Commit it-e 
on  Int trior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorim.  21 

'Joint  memorial  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  begin  immediate 
construction  of  Lfjs  Esteros  Dam  and 
Brantley  Dam 

"Where.is  Los  EDtero.s  Dam  to  le  con- 
structed in  Guadalupe  County.  N.  Mex  . 
is  needed  for  flo'>d  protection  and  for  irri- 
g.vtlon  storngc  fnr  tho  Carlsbrid  Irrigation 
District:  and 

'  Wherca.s  Lo.s  E'ittro.';  Dam  is  located  In 
a  depressed  area  of  Nt-w  Mexico  arid  its  coi;- 
struction  would  be  of  great  benefit  and  aid 
to  the  economic  conditio!:.'?  of  tlils  area;  and 
'Whereiip  Bran* ley  Dam  to  be  constructed 
In  Eddy  County.  N.  Mr x  .  is  needed  for 
adequate  .storage  facilities  l^r  the  Carlsbad 
Irrigation  District  and  for  P.ood  protection 
for  the  city  of  Carlsbad  and  the  lower  Pecos 
Valley  In  New  Mexico,  and  because  the  pres- 
ent terminal  storage  dam  of  McMillan  Res- 
ervoir Is  fast  losing  its  efTiciency  a.s  a  terminal 
storage  facility  for  the  Carlsbad  Irrigation 
District  due  to  silting;  and 

"Whereas  construction  of  Lo.s  Esteros  and 
Brantley  Dams  would  result  in  a  saving  of 
irrigation  water  for  the  Carlsbad  Irrigation 
District  and  increase  the  water  available  in 
the  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexici;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

'  ResoJied  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  Los  Esteros  Dam  and  Brantley 
Dam  are  necessary  for  flood  control,  water 
conservation  and  for  relieving  the  problem 
of  n  distressed  area  in  Guadalupe  County. 
N.  Mex.;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved ,  That   a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be    sent    to    the    President    of    the    United 
States,    the    President    of    the    Senate    and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Bu- 
reau  of   Reclamation  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,   and   the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
"Tom  Bolack. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"M.  E.  Morgan, 
•Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"Jack   M,    Campbell, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
tiven. 

"Albert  Romero, 
"Chief  Clerk  of   the   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions    Memorializing    Congress    To 

Repeal  the    10-Percent  Excise    (Luxltrt) 

Tax  on  Telephone  Service 

"Whereas  as  an  emergency  measure  during 
time  of  war  the  United  States  levied  a  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  telephone  service  In 
the  nature  of  a  luxury  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  state  of  emergency  which 
gave  rise  to  this  tax  has  long  since  passed; 
and 

"Whereas  the  telephone  cannot  even  re- 
motely be  considered  a  luxury,  but  is  Instead 
a  vital  necessity  In  the  home,  office,  factory. 
or  public  Institution;   and 

"Whereas  It  Is  grossly  unfair  and  Inequi- 
table   to    continue    to    extract    such    a    tax 


from  the  citizens  of  this  countrv:   Therefore 
be    It 

■■Rrsnlred  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  be  urged  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  telephone  serv;ce  forthwith:  and  be 
it    further 

"Re'inlved.  Th.at  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress,  and  to  each  Member  thereof 
from    this   Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
M.irch    10,    inei. 

"Lawpfnce  R    Grove 

■■Ch-rk 
"Adopted    m    concurrence    bv    the    Seuato 
M:.rch     14.     1961 

"Irving  N    Hayde.n. 

"Clerk. 
•  .Attest : 

Kevin  H.  White 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  " 

.\  concurrent  resoltition  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
or.  .\grici''ture  and  Forestry: 

"SlNATE    CONCfRRENT    RESOLUTION     28 

'  Whereas  the  welfare,  not  only  of  Texjs 
but  of  the  United  States,  requires  that  pio- 
duction  of  both  cane  and  beets  for  refining 
inio  sugar  cf/n.-^umed  in  the  United  States 
be  enlarged  to  the  extent  that  the  sugar 
industry  will  be  enabled  to  increase  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  be  permitted  to 
grow  additional  sugar  beet  and  cane  crjps 
for   the  refinement   of  sugar;    and 

"Whereas  such  policy  would  strengthen 
tlie  farm  economy  and  consequently  the  na- 
tional economy  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  change  in  our  Federal 
sugar  policy  would  help  mitigate  the  per- 
sisting shrinkage  in  our  gold  reserve;   and 

"WliereViS  such  policy  would  benefit  labor 
throughout  the  areas  of  production  and  re- 
lining,  as  well  as  in  the  areas  manufacturing 
and  supplying  refineries;  and 

"Whereas  this  policy  would  make  America 
independent  for  a  sugar  supply  as  a  strategic 
item  in  c.ise  of  international  conflict  or  war; 
and 

"Whereas  thi.^  policy  would  properly  place 
an  agricultural  crop  in  its  rightful  position 
in  agriculture;  and 

"Whereas  this  policy  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ever  existing  reaton  for 
America  being  Independent  in  its  natural 
resources  and  other  commodities  consumed 
in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  with  equal 
force  applicable  to  sugar  the  same  as  cotton, 
wool,  wheat,  meat  or  any  other  product;  and 

"Whereas  this  policy  would  allow  for 
greater  crop  rotation  and  alleviate  to  some 
extent  the  overproduction  In  cotton,  wheat, 
and  corn;  and 

"Whereas  this  policy  would  avoid  interna- 
tional entanglements  to  the  extent  that  for- 
eign countries  otherwise  will  insist  upon 
sugar  quotas  in  the  hands  of  otir  Federal 
Government,  and  they  cannot  understand 
favoritism  of  one  over  the  other,  while  they 
can  understand  the  American  farmer  and 
producer  being  permitted  to  prodtice  the 
sugar  consumed  in  this  country;   and 

"Whereas  the  $507  million  spent  for  im- 
ported sugar  Is  far  out  of  line  with  all  other 
imports  of  other  products  of  a  competitive 
nature;  and 

"Whereas  this  policy  would  keep  American 
produced  sugar  out  of  the  category  of  sub- 
sidized crops  so  long  as  the  production  was 
held  under  consumption  and  administered 
in  the  same  way  as  It  has  been  In  the  past 
with  the  quotas  actually  given  to  foreign 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Texas  ( the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  U^.  OoDgress  be  urged 
to  Immediately  enact  such  leglalaUon 
enabling  tlie  sugar  ln<tUBtry  to  Increase 
production  In  the  United  State*,  allowing 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  grow 
additional  sugar  beet  and  cane  crops  for  the 
refinement  of  sugar;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  eofrtea  of  thla  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  Senate:  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Hoaae  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Satee:  and  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  C  m- 
grese. 

"Bkn    Ramsey. 
"President  of  the  Senatf 
"James   A.   Turman. 
"Speaker  of  the  Hou^e 

"CHAaLKS      SCHNABEL. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
"DoaOTHT    Hallman. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou.te  ' 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Btate  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  BaaOLtrrioN  9 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of 
the  Snettlsham  hydroelectric  power  project 

"Whereas  the  economy  of  southeastern 
Alaska  la  In  great  need  of  new  industry 
which  would  provide  stable,  nonfeasonftl  em- 
ployment and  utilise  the  vast  natural  re- 
sources of  this  area:  and 

"Whereas  present  and  potential  develop- 
ments In  the  mining  and  timber  indus- 
tries in  southeastern  Alaska  Indicate  the 
need  for  the  prompt  construction  of  addi- 
tional sources  of  electrical  energy  to  main- 
tain and  encourage  the  establishment  of 
Industry;    and 

"Whereas  the  increase  In  the  number  of 
residents  In  southeastern  Alaska  resulting 
from  the  natural  growth  and  the  industrial 
development  of  this  area  will  also  result  In 
the  need  for  additional  sources  of  electrical 
energy  to  guarantee  their  comfort  and  well- 
being;    and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
has  estimated  that  Juueau  Itself  will  need 
more  than  30  million  kilowatts  of  additional 
power  by  1970  and  more  than  80  million  kilo- 
watts bv  1980  to  supplement  the  30  million 
kilowatts  of  power  now  being  used  by 
Juneau,    and 

"Whereas  the  present  cost  of  power  is 
much  higher  in  southeastern  Ahi&ka  than  in 
most  areas   in   the  United  States,    and 

"Whereaa  preliminary  studies  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  indicate  that  Crater  and 
Long  Lakes  In  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  could 
bo  economically  developed  by  the  United 
States  to  provide  low-cost  p)ower.  and  that 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating}  puwer 
projects  could  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  within  50  years  by  the  sale  of  p<jwer 
to  irdustrlal  and  domestic  users     Be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  in  second  legislature,  firit  srsswn 
as.tembled.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  respectfully  urged  to  pass  S  5j4. 
■which  would  authorise  the  constructicn  of 
the  CYater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the  Snettl- 
shfim  hydroelectric  power  project;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  thla  res<5lutlon 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  U  S  Senate; 
the  Speaker  of  the  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  the  chair- 
man   of    the   Hotise   Oommlttee   on    Interior 


and    Insiilar   Affairs,    and    the    Alaska    dele- 
gation in   Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  house  February  18  1981 
'WAsaBM   A    Tati-or. 
Speaktr   of   the   House 

"Attest 

"Esther  Reed. 
•Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e 
•Passed    by    the   senate  February  28.    1961 


"Pre-^xdent   of  the   Senate 

"Attest: 

"EvrLYNK   SrrvKNSoN. 
"Secretary   of    the   Senate 
"Approved  by  the  Governor  March  9,  1961 
"William  A    Egan. 
'■Governor  of  Alaska   ' 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  I.pgl.slatiire 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  tlie  C  .niu-il'teo 
on  the  Judiciary. 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7 

"Concurrent   restjlu'lon   relative  to   the  pro- 
p(»ed   amendment    to   the    Con.stltutlon    of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  granting 
of    representiinon    In   the    e'.ecti.Tal    rollcge 
to  the  District  of  Columbia 
"Whereas    at    the    2d    sessl.n    of    the    Stith 
Congress    of    the    United    St.ites.    begun    and 
held  at  the  city  of   W.i-hinKion   on   Wednes- 
day,   the    6th    day    of    Januiry.    li>60.    It    *ii8 
resolved  by  the  Senate  and  H^  ute  of   Repre- 
sentatives of   the   United   SUites   in   Congress 
assembled    (two-thirds    of    each    Ho'.iae    con- 
curring   therein  I .    that    the    following   article 
be  proposed  as  an   amendment  to  ilie  Cun- 
stliution  of   the  United  States,   which,  when 
ratiried   by  the  legislatures  of   ihrce-fourths 
of  the  sever.il  States,  shall  bt-  vaild  to  all  in- 
tents and  purp<,>ses  as  part  of   the  said  C  ai- 
stitu",i(.>n.  vi/ 

•■   'ARTICLE   — 

"'Section  1  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  State* 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct 

"  'A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  nnmber 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congres-s 
to  which  the  Di.strlct  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  .State,  but  in  no  e-.ei^t  more  than 
the  least  populous  State,  they  shall  be  in 
addition  to  th'>se  appointed  by  the  St.-xtes. 
but  they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  app-  mred  by  a 
State,  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District 
and  perform  such  duties  i.'.  pr'^vUlfd  by  the 
12th  article  of  amendment 

"Sec.  2  The  Congre.ss  "^hall  ti:i\e  p'<wer 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation .    Therefore  be   it 

" Reiolved  by  the  House  of  Representattt  es 
a'  the  I21st  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  De'.airare  i  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in \ 

'Section  1  Tlial  the  said  proposed 
am''nJ.'nent  to  the  Couatitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  tlie  same 
is  hereby  ratified  by  the  CJeneral  .Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Delaw.ire  and  sha.l  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States 

"Set  2  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
amble and  conctirrent  resfjlutlon  shall  be 
forv. .irded  by  the  G  ivernor  nf  this  Sta'e 
to  tlie  Secretary  of  Sta»e  nf  the  United 
Spates,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  t"j  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  DC 

"SEf  3  That  the  secretary  nf  the  senate 
and  the  clerk  nf  tlie  hnu.He  of  repr<«ien'.a- 
tlves    be.    and    they    are    hereby   directed,    to 


deliver  to  the  said   Governor  certified  copies 
(if    this   resolution    at   their  earliest  oonven- 

leii.e 

Api)ro\ed  March  21,   1961." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of   Illinois,    to   the   Committee  on   the 

Juilii-lary 

"Sknate  Joint  Resolution    12 

Whereas  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
Si.ites  of  America,  at  its  2d  session.  In  both 
Houses,  by  a  couslltulional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof  adopted  the  following  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  following 
w,^  'rds.  to  wit 

Risvhed  by  the  Senate  and  Ilou.ie  of 
Rt'presentatii  rs  of  the  United  States  of 
Afnerira  in  Congress  a.siernbled  i  two-thirds 
of  rath  Hnii^e  concur'-iriy  tfierein  }  ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constlt\ition  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purpo-ses  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution only  If  nitlfted  by  the  legi.slstures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  Statea  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress 

ARTICLE     - 

SEi^rioN  1  The  District  curustitutli.g  the 
seat  of  Cjovernment  of  the  United  States 
shall  ajip<jlnt  In  su^-h  m. inner  as  the  Con- 
gre.ss  may  direct 

A  number  of  electors  of  Prebident  and 
VUe  President  ccjual  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  ,ind  HcprcicnlatUes  in  Congress 
to  whl<-h  t!-.c  District  would  be  entitled  if 
i*  were  a  .State,  but  In  no  e\ent  more  than 
thf"  leiat  jv)pulous  State;  they  shall  be  In 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  State-, 
but  they  shall  be  considered,  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  appointed  by  n 
State,  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District 
and  perform  such  duties  as  provided  by  the 
12th  article  of  amendment 

Stc    2    The  Congress   shall   have   pi.wer 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg'.sla- 
t.on    ",   therefore  be  it 

■R-iolvcd  by  the  Senate  of  t>L-'  72d  Gen- 
eral A'<semb!y  of  the  Statr  of  Illinois  {the 
Ilnitte  of  Rpprr^entatu  rs  mncurring  there- 
in^. That  the  said  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratlflrd. 
and  he  it  further 

"Rr^olrrd  TiMxt  certified  Copies  of  thl.s  re-;- 
olutlon  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor 
of  IlUtioLs  Vi  the  Administrator  of  Gener.i; 
Services.  Wushuigton.  DC  .  to  ths  President 
of  tlie  Senate,  and  to  tlie  S[>eaker  of  the 
House  of  lu-presentrt'ives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  State* 

Adopted   by    the   sen  ite,   March   fl     1961 
"SAMinL  H    SHArixo, 
"Presiderit  of  the  Senate 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate 
■  r  ^ruurrfd  In  by  the  hou.<!e  of  representa- 
tives. March   14    1981 

Speaker  nf  House  of  Representatives. 

"Chas    P    Khvin. 
"Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judlci.iry 

'  £nrolxxd   Sknatb   Joint   Risolution   C 

■■Jv>:nl  res<ilutlon  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendn^ent  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  U)  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Th.it  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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o!  .^merica.  at  its  2d  session,  in  both  Houses, 
by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds 
thereof,  has  made  the  following  proposition 
to  II mend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stilt  es 

Rc-olied  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
nrprrserUatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  rcfli  Hi'if-e  concurring  therein),  That  the 
fojj  iwlng  article  Is  hereby  propoeed  as  an 
^imendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
I  nred  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
leni.s  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-f<  urths  of  the  several  States  within  7 
vears  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congrci*; 

article  — 

"  ■  Six-iiON  1.  The  District  constituting 
the  .seiit  ul  Go\ernment  of  the  United  States 
Khali  app>oint  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
ure-sb  may  direct: 

A  number  (jf  electors  oX  President  and 

Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senatr)r8  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
wh.ch  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  it 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  pv)pulous  State:  they  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  tiiose  appointed  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  lor  the  purposes  of 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State; 
and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  provided  by  the  12th 
article  of    amendment. 

■  ■  'SEt-  2  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation '  '  Therefore,  in  the  name  of,  and 
on  behalf  of.  the  jieople  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, we  do  hereby  ratify.  aj)prove,  and  as- 
sent to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

■  Fred  I.  Chase. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Norman    E     Phu^leo. 

■  (  li-rk  oj  the  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Georgia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

•  Senate  Resolution  39 
Rtsolutlon   requesting  Congress  to  propose 

an  iunendment   to   the  U.S.  Constitution; 

and  for  other  purposes 

'  Reaolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Georgia.  That  the  members  of  the  General 
.Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  respect- 
fully request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
State."!  to  propti.se  to  the  people  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  or  to  call  a  convention  for  such  pur- 
pose, as  provided  by  law.  to  add  to  said  Con- 
stitution an  article  providing  that: 

■  'article  — 
" 'SkCTioN  1.  Where  the  legislatures  of 
over  one-fourth  of  the  several  States  con- 
clude that  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  transferred  powers  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  and  where 
.■said  decision  transfers  powers  from  the  sev- 
eral States  to  the  Federal  Government,  said 
decision  shall,  upon  the  application  and  re- 
quest of  the  legislatures  of  over  one-fourth 
of  the  several  States,  be  Invalid  until  sub- 
secjuently  approved  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  said  application  and  request 


shall  be  made  within  3  year.s  after  the  day 
of  said  decision. 

"  'Sec.  2.  All  provisions  of  Article  3  of  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  con- 
flict with  this  amendment  are  hereby  re- 
pealed": and  be  it  further 

"Resolved  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  sent  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Governors  and  member.-,  ui  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  US.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber  of   the   US    Congre-s  ■• 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  on  March  9.  1961. 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

■'  "Whereas  the  Civil  War.  the  greatest  in- 
ternal crisis  through  which  this  Nation  has 
passed,  was  fought  at  tremendous  sacrifice 
to  preserve  and  to  amplify  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land,  a.s  set  forth  originally  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  perpetuation  of  tliis  Uiiion 
was  guaranteed  therewith  forever,  and 

"  'Whereas  the  sons  of  both  North  and 
South  have  subsequently  fought  side  by  side 
for  human  freedom.  Justice,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  among  people  everywhere: 
and 

"  "Whereas  the  Civil  War  Centennial  period 
has  been  conceived  as  a  period  for  com- 
memorating these  basic  American  ideas  abo\  e 
all;  and 

"  'Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  has  scheduled  its  Fourth 
National  Assembly  on  the  dates  of  April  li 
and  12,  1961.  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  S.C  ; 
and 

"  'Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  is  a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

"  'Whereas  custom  and  or  law  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  forbids  equal  hosjiitality  to 
members  of  the  Negro  race;  and 

■"  'Whereas  a  national  assembly  under  these 
conditions  would  abrogate  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land  and  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  human  decency  and  the  funda- 
mental guarantees  of  cull  liberties  under 
the  New  Jersey  Constitution;  and 

"  'Whereas  Mrs.  Madaline  A.  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  Negro  race,  is  a  duly  ap- 
j>olnted  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission;  and 

"  'Whereas  Mrs.  Williams  has  served  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  Essex  County  delega- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  General  Assembly, 
and  is  currently  serving  in  the  elective  post 
of  Essex  County  Register:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

"  'Re.folved.  That  this  commission  cannot 
In  good  conscience,  under  its  sworn  obliga- 
tions, participate  in  the  Fourth  National  As- 
sembly; and  be  it  further 

"  'Re.folved.  That  members  of  all  other 
State  Civil  War  Centennial  commissions  be 
urged  to  call  upon  their  respective  congres- 
sional delegations  to  demand  that  the  Fourth 
National  Assembly,  as  presently  conceived. 
be  canceled  forthwith  as  an  act  of  responsi- 
ble national  statesmanship  and  scheduled 
for  a  later  date  in  a  location  which  will  re- 
spect the  fundamental  constitutional  rights 
of  persons  of  all  races  and  creeds':  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  That  the  foregoing  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  Is  approved;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  general 
assembly  provide  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  with  a  copy  of  this 


resolution  and  signed  by  the  speaker  of  the 
general  assembly  attested  by  him  in  order 
that  the  said  centennial  commission  may 
forward  copies  hereof  to  the  other  State 
Civil  War  centennial  commissions:  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  general 
assembly  forward  copies  of  this  resolution 
attested  by  him  to  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  several  congres- 
sional districts  of  New  Jersey. 

'LeRoy  J   D  Ai.oiA. 
"Speaker  of  the  General  As.'tevibly. 
"Attest: 

"Ernest  T  Scheidemann  . 
"Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  " 

A  re.?oIut.on  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  ti.e 
Jiuijciary  ; 

■  Whereas  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  on  March  9,  1961, 
a.dopted  the  following  resolution: 

■  VN'hcreas  the  Civil  War,  the  greatest  in- 
ternal crisis  through  which  this  Nation  i^.as 
passed,  was,  fought  at  tremendous  sacrifice 
to  preserve  and  to  amplify  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land,  as  set  forth  originally  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

■  Whereas  the  perpetuation  of  this  Union 
was  guaranteed  therewith  forever:  and 

■  Whereas  the  sons  of  both  North  and 
Soutli  have  subsequently  fought  side  by 
side  ioT  human  freedom,  justice,  and  the 
digiuty  of  the  individual  among  people 
e'.  erywhrre:   and 

'  Whereas  the  Civil  War  centennial  period 
lias  beer;  conceived  as  a  period  for  com- 
memorating these  basic  American  ideas 
a'oove  all:  snd 

"  'Whereas  the  National  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  has  scheduled  its  fourth 
national  assembly  on  the  dates  of  April  11 
and  12.  1961.  in  the  city  ol  Charleston.  S.C  ; 
iip.d 

•  Wliereas  the  National  Civil  War  Ceiiten- 
nia!  Commission  is  a  creature  of  the  Coii- 
gre,5s  of  the  United  States:   and 

"  'Whereas  custom  and  or  law  in  the  city 
of  Charleston  forbids  equal  hospitality  to 
members  of  the  Negro  race;  and 

"  Whereas  a  national  assembly  under 
these  conditions  would  abrogate  the  funda- 
mental law  of  our  land  and  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  human  decency  and  the  funda- 
mental guarantees  of  civil  liberties  under 
the  New  Jersey  constitution;  and 

"  'Whereas  Mrs.  Madaline  A.  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  Negro  race,  is  a  duly  ap- 
pointed member  of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission;  and 

"  Whereas  Mrs.  Williams  has  served  as  an 
elected  member  of  the  Essex  County  delega- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  General  Assembly, 
and  is  currently  serving  in  the  elective  post 
of  Essex  County  register:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"  Resolved.  That  this  commission  cannot 
in  good  conscience,  under  its  sworn  obliga- 
tions, participate  in  the  fourth  national  as- 
sembly; and  be  it  further 

"  ■Resolved.  Tliat  members  of  all  other 
State  Civil  War  centennial  commissions  be 
urged  to  call  upon  their  respective  congres- 
sional delegations  to  demand  that  the  fourth 
national  assembly,  as  presently  conceived,  be 
canceled  forthwith  as  an  act  of  responsible 
national  statesmanship  and  scheduled  for  a 
later  date  in  a  location  which  will  respect 
the  fundamental  constitutional  rights  of 
persons  of  all  races  and  creeds':  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

'Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  That  the  foregoing  resolution 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  Is  approved:  and  be  It 
further 
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"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate p-ivlde  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  with  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution attested  by  him  In  order  that  the  said 
centennial  commission  may  forward  copies 
herwjf  to  th-  other  State  ClvU  War  centen- 
tennlal  commissions;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  sscretary  of  the  sen- 
ate fi>rward  copies  of  this  resolution  attested 
bv  htm  to  '  he  U.S.  Senators  from  New  Jer- 
sey an-1  ihe  Members  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent "tves  from  the  several  congreselonal  dls- 
trlcif  of  New  J  Tsey." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Conference  at  SUte  Highway  De- 
partments, at  Chicago.  HI.,  relaung  to  the 
ability  of  State  Highway  Departments  to 
construct  the  Interstate  system  of  highways, 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Texas  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Engineers,  favoring  the 
continuation  of  a  study  of  land  and  water 
resources  of  eight  Intrastate  river  basins 
of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AJdalrs. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Mississippi 
Vdlley  Conference  of  State  Highway  De- 
partments, at  Chicago.  111.,  relating  to  the 
use  of  and  to  Improre  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  system  of  highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


JOINT    RESOLUTIONS    OP    NEW 
MEXICO   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoud  the  following  Joint  memori- 
als of  the  New  Mexico  State  Legislature: 

Senate  Memorial  2.  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
educational  benefits  to  veterans  who 
entered  or  who  enter  military  service 
after  February  1.  1955,  and  to  e.xtend 
eduiiational  benefits  to  all  who  enter  so 
long  as  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law- 
exist. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  13.  asking 
close  examination  of  the  situation  cre- 
ated In  Gallup,  N.  Mex..  by  the  absence 
of  overpasses  to  more  pedestrian  and  ve- 
hicular traffic  safely  across  the  main 
lines  of  the  transcontinental  railroad 
bisecting  the  city;  and  designing  and 
building  of  structures  which  will  relieve 
traffic  congestion  and  permit  the  city  to 
create  a  useful  plan  for  its  development 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  14,  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  State.s 
to  amend  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
income  from  the  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  for  oil,  gas.  and  other  minerals  to 
all  States  wherein  lands  are  leased 
thereunder  on  an  equal  basis. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  16.  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  legislative  action  to  correct  certain 
inequities  existing  in  the  distribution  of 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
and  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
sale,  leasing,  and  use  of  proceeds  from 
State  lands. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  25.  memorializ- 
ing- the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  action  to  establish  youth  camps 
within  national  forest  areas. 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  28.  requesting 
the   public   roadbullding   authorities   to 


con.'-ider  the  economir  consequences  to 
smaller  communities  affected  by  reloca- 
tions of  public  roads. 

There  beui^'  no  objection,  the  joint 
re.soluf.on.s  were  received,  appropriately 
referred,  £uid,  under  the  rule,  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

To  the  Comnilttce  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

"Senate  Memorlm.  2 

"A  memorial  memorUiUzing  the  Cwnjfresa 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  educiillonal 
beneflt-s  to  veter.vn.s  wh')  pnt-red  or  who 
enter  military  service  after  February  1, 
1955,  and  to  extend  e<lucatMn;il  benefits 
to  all  who  enter  so  long  as  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  law  exi.st 

"Where.vs  millions  of  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  have  been 
educated  under  the  provisions  of  the  vet- 
erans" education  program  established  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and 

"Whereas  many  veterans  were  able  to  ob- 
tain further  education  through  the  benefits 
of  the  veterans'  education  program  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  possible,  and 
"Whereas  the  education  of  millions  of 
veterans  has  contributed  to  an  increase  la 
the  educational  level  of  this  country  and  has 
produced  a  major  national  asset  which  has 
contributed  much  to  the  economy  of  thl-s 
country,   and 

"Whereas  reliable  statl.stlcs  have  proved 
that  increased  Income  to  veterans  arising 
out  of  their  higher  education  level  will  more 
than  reimburse  the  Treasury  •it  the  entire 
cost  of  the  training  program  by  1970  and 
"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  Executive  order  on  January  31. 
1955,  stopped  the  educational  benefits  for 
persons  serving  In  the  .\rTne<l  K-ir-es  iif  the 
United  Stat/^  after   Pebru;try    1,    1955     arid 

"Whereas  su-'h  Exe<^vit:v»»  order  ha.^  de- 
prived millions  of  AmTicnns  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  thp  educational  beneflt.s 
previously  extended  to  veterins     and 

"Whf>rets  It  N  believed  that  iis  long  as  the 
dr&ft  Is  continued  that  all  persons  servin,? 
In  the  Armed  Forces  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjtved  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1  1955,  an<l 
"Whereas  It  has  been  demonstr^ited  that 
the  investment  In  the  edicatlon  of  such 
veterans  will  be  more  than  repaid  to  the 
Public  Trea.-.iiry  through  lucre, i.sed  taxes  re- 
sulting from  higher  Incomes  of  such  vet- 
erans   N'lw.  theref'»re,  be  it 

ReaoUed  by  the  $enate  of  the  25th  l>-g- 
i.tlatite  sessxon  of  the  Stati'  of  New  .Vejicf 
That  the  Senate  of  the  Stale  f  New  Mexlc> 
does  hereby  memorialize  t.'ie  Congress  of  the 
United  SUates  to  extend  veteran  tMucatlon.!! 
hr:;eft*..s  to  all  vt»'r.in.s  "*  h  >  f".:'rTf<\  or  wli  < 
enter,  military  services  from  and  after  Peb- 
rxiary  I,  1955,  and  that  sui  h  etlucatloiial 
benefits  be  extended  so  lur.g  as  lhi>  pro\l- 
8lon.s  >f  thf  flr.ift  law  ex;st  and  be  U  further 
"Retailed,  That  upon  acl.jp'lon  of  this  res- 
olution that  a  copy  thereof  be  mailed  by  the 
chief  cleric  of  the  senate,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  of  the  Cotigre^s  of  the 
United  Stites,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico  " 

Mr  CHAVEZ  presented  a  Joint  re.solu- 
tion  of  the  Leplslature  of  the  State  nf 
New  Mexico.  Identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"Senate  Joint  MrMosiAi    11 

"A  Joint  memorial  asking  clu.se  exaiiilnat.on 
of  the  sltu.itlon  created  In  Gallup. 
N.  Mex  ,  by  the  absence  of  overpa-sses  to 
move  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traflic 
Siifely  acr  mn  the  main  lUies  of  the  trans- 
continental railroad  bisecting  Uie  clt>, 
and  designing  and  building  of  structures 
wlilch  will  rtllcve  traffic  congestion  and 
permit  the  city  to  cn^ate  a  useful  plan  for 
its  development 

"Whereas  UalUip  N  Mex  ,  Is  literally  a  city 
divided  Into  two  geographic  halves  by  the 
traniicontlnentai  railroad  line  biacctlng  it. 
atul 

'  Whcrea.s  thl.s  cjndltlon  Is  detrimental  to 
life  and  prop«ry  by  causlnfj  fre(|uent  inter- 
ruptions of  essential  trsfllc  across  the  city 
and  thereby  rendering  It  lmpi")Shlble  for 
school  buses  and  children,  ambulances, 
polK-e,  and  flreflgh'lng  vehicles  to  get 
promptly  from  homes  and  main  stations  to 
other  areas  of  the  town    and 

"Whereas  this  sltuatj^n  has  for  years 
created  a  condition  In  which  numerous  in- 
dividuals have  been  maimed  or  killed  at 
unsafe  railroad  croaslugs;   and 

"Whereas  lack  of  adequate  overpasses  will 
create  a  situation  m  which  the  traiBc  on  the 
main  arterial  hiphvava  to  the  east  and  west 
will  find  It  Impossible  to  Interchange  with 
the  tra/Bc  flow  north  to  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing cuminunltiea  of  t!ie  .Sun  Juan  Basin,  or 
wrh  the  traffic  southward  lnu>  the  area 
served  by  .State  Koad  iJ  and  VB  066:  and 
"Whereas  the  ofnclals  and  citizens  of 
Ciallup  havo  begun  »ork  un  a  comprehensive 
plan  fur  the  zoning  and  development  of  the 
cltv.   and 

"Whereas  any  cu<'li  attempts  at  planning 
for  integrated  and  useful  community  de- 
velipmeiit  will  be  d-'hiyed  or  nullified  by 
failure  to  solve  the  fundamental  truffli- 
problems     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"/C'MOi'ird  b>  the  Lrgi-t'.ature  o/  the  State 
of  Seu-  Mertro.  Tliiit  the  New  Mexico  con- 
gre.s.slonal  deleg.itlon.  the  bureau  of  public 
roi'.ds,  the  Governor  and  the  State  highway 
con'.mi.silon  and  Its  chief  hlghw\y  engineer 
hf  urRfd  to  begin  the  building  of  such  over- 
p.i.s.s*>s  .IS  w',11  secure  the  Integrity  of  the  city's 
developnient,  the  safety  of  Its  cUi/ens  and 
the  convenience  of  the  traveling  public,  .nni 
t>e  It  further 

"Retolred.  That  Copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  lorthwith  U)  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez.  Senal<ir  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
licpre.-<entati\  e  Joseph  M  Montoya.  Repre- 
.sfiitatue  Thomas  Cf  Morris,  tlie  bureau  of 
public  roads.  Gov  Edwin  L  Mechem.  the 
State  highway  commission  and  the  chief 
highway  engineer  " 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  presented  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  identical  with  the  forc- 
Koinr,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Public  Works 

T'i  »Me  Conunlttee  nu  Interior  and  Insu!;ir 
AfT.ilrs 

'bkNMS  Joint  Mkmoriai.  14 
"A  Joint  memfirl.il  memorializing  the  C on- 
gres.s  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Feder:il  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  Income  from  the  leasing 
of  Federal  lands  for  oil.  gns  and  other  min- 
erals to  all  States  wherein  lands  are  lease<l 
thereunder  on  an  equal  basis 

Whereas  the  Federal  Mineral  lieaslng  Act. 
as  originally  approved  February  25,  1920, 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  mining  of 
coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas  and  sodi- 
um on  the  public  domain"  (c  88,  par  35, 
41  Stat  450).  provided  that  37»4  percent 
of  all  money  received  from  sale*,  bonuses, 
royalties   and   rentals    under   the   provisions 
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thereof  should  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  after  the  expiration  of  Mch 
hscal  year  to  the  State  within  th«  boundmrles 
of  which  the  leased  lands  or  depoalts  were 
located,  such  money  to  be  tUMl  by  th*  r*- 
rpectlve  States  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  roads  or  tor  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  or  other  public  sdu- 
c;tionai  Institutions,  as  the  laglalaturM  of 
the  respective  States  might  direct;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
w  s  amended  by  tJ»e  Coiagress  (effective  ujmd 
admlhslon  of  Alaska  Into  the  Union,  Public 
Law  85-508)  to  provide  that  the  State  of 
Alaska  shcnild  receive  BO  percent  of  all 
nio.iey  derived  from  the  leasing  of  lands 
within  the  State  of  Alaska  for  oil.  gu  and 
other  minerals  under  the  terms  of  said  act; 
and 

"Whereas  over  50  percent  of  the  entire 
land  area  of  the  11  western  public  land 
States  Is  public  domain  subject  to  leasing 
f  jr  oil,  gas  and  other  minerals  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasing 
Act;  and 

"Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  to  the  several  States  and 
the  citizens  thereof  equal  rights  wtth  re- 
spect to  repi  eoentatlon  and  taaoctlon  and 
contemplates  that  aU  States  should  be 
treated  equal  and  accorded  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  with  respect  to  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  within  their  respectlre 
boundiu-les;  and 

"Whereas  New  Mexico  and  the  other 
western  puUlc  land  States  are  faced  with 
serious  financial  problems  wtth  leepect  to 
financing  their  pubUc  schools  and  State  edu- 
cational Institutions,  which  are  becoming  In- 
cresalncly  critical  due  to  the  great  Increase 
In  population,  and  amending  the  Federal 
Mineral  Leaalng  Act  to  change  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  act 
by  the  respective  states  from  37'^  to  90 
percent  would  materially  assist  New  Mexico 
and  the  other  western  public  lend  States  in 
their  struggle  to  ftnanoe  their  public  schools 
and  State  educational  Instltutioiis:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Jtetolved,  That  the  26th  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  does  hereby  xnemo- 
rlalUe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  ajjproprliite  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  prorlde  for 
the  distribution  to  each  of  the  States  of  00 
percent  of  all  proceeds  derived  frooi  the 
leasing  of  land.)  for  oil,  gas  and  other  min- 
erals within  the  boundaries  of  the  respec- 
tive States  under  said  act,  such  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
or  other  State  educational  institutions,  as 
the  legislatures  of  the  reepectlTe  States  may 
direct,  so  that  all  of  such  States  will  be 
placed  on  an  equal  bcisls;  be  It  further 

•Resoived,  That  copies  of  this  Joint  memo- 
rial be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  ttw 
US  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  eongrsa- 
slonal  delegations  of  the  State  of  New  Uwl- 
co  and  the  (iovernors  and  congressional 
delegations  of  the  States  of  Arizona.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana.  Nevada, 
Oregon.  Utah.  Washington.  Wyoming.  Alas- 
ka, and  Hawaii.  ' 


"Senati    Joint    Msuokial   16 
"A  Joint  memorial  memorlallalng  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  legls- 
latlve  action  to  correct  certain  tnequities 
existing  In  the  distribution  of  public  roads 
In   the   State  of  New   Mexico  and  in  the 
restrictions  placed  on  the  sale,  leasing  and 
use  of  proceeds  from  State  ixnds 
"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  tjellere  'Jm.t  their  State  is  entitled  to 
fair  and  eqtial  tseatment  in  the  manner  of 
distribution  of  public  lands  and  restrtettoaa 
placed    upon    public   lands   granted  to   the 


State  at  the  time  of  admission  of  New  Mex- 
ico to  the  Union;  and 

"Whereas  with  the  advent  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Stete  of  Alaska  into  the  Union 
certain  inequities  were  created  in  matters 
relating  to  pubUc  lands;  and 

"Whereas  the  following  Inequities  do  now 
exist: 

"A.  Upon  admission  into  the  Union  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  was  granted  approxi- 
mately 16.6  percent  of  Its  total  land  area 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  was  granted  30  per- 
cent of  its  total  area  In  addition  to  certain 
tidelands  rights; 

"B.  State  lands  in  New  Mexico  can  only 
be  sold  or  leased  at  public  auction  for  not 
less  than  the  appraised  value  after  adver- 
tisement for  10  successive  weeks  except  for 
^urface  leases  for  terms  of  less  than  5  years, 
While  no  similar  restrictions  exist  on  the 
State  of  Alaska's  lands; 

"C.  Proceeds  from  public  lands  granted  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  can  only  be  used 
for  certain  named  beneficiaries,  speclficnlly 
the  public  schools  and  certain  5tate  Insti- 
tutions. Proceeds  from  public  lands  granted 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  may  be  used  as  the 
Alaska  Legislature  directs; 

"D.  New  Mexico  participates  in  proceeds 
from  Federal  mineral  leasing  to  the  extent 
of  37Vi  percent  of  the  proceeds.  Alaska  par- 
ticipates to  the  extent  of  90  percent  of  the 
proceeds:  and 

"Whereas  the  continuing  existence  of  these 
inequities  greatly  hampers  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State  and  has  produced  an 
economic  crisis  in  the  State's  ftscal  prob- 
lems: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  L^gislaiurc  o,'  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  memorialized  t/s  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  by  legislation  the 
aforesaid  Inequities;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Ltn- 
DON  B,  Johnson,  President  of  the  Senate  of 
the  U.S.  Congress;  and  the  Honorable  Sam 
Ratbusn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  U.S.  Congress;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  me- 
morial be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Dten- 
wa  Chatee  and  the  Honorable  Clinton  P. 
ANDzaaoK.  \J£.  Senators  from  New  Mexico; 
and  the  Honorable  Joseph  M.  Mowtota  and 
the  Honorable  Thomas  O.  Moeris,  Repre- 
sentatives at  Large  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico." 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  presented  two  joint  reso- 
lutions of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  two  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare : 

"Semate  Joint  Mfmobiai.  25 
"A  Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  action 
to  establish  youth  camps  within  national 
forest  areas 

"Whereas  in  several  areas  In  tine  State  of 
New  Mexico  young  men  are  without  em- 
ployment and  have  no  useriil  purposes  with 
which  to  occupy  their  time  and  talents;  and 
"Whereas  this  situation  is  deplorable,  but 
due  to  the  economic  depression  in  these 
areas  no  employment  opportunities  arc  pres- 
ent and  no  solution  to  these  problems  ap- 
pears m  tiw  immediately  foreseeable  future 
on  a  State  level;  and 


"Whereas  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  petty  crimes  In 
these  areas  can  be  directly  traced  to  the 
existence  of  the  aforementioned  environ- 
mental and  economic  conditions;  and 

"Whereas  the  male  youth  of  this  State 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  become  use- 
ful citizens  of  the  State  and  productive 
members  of  society,  but  are  deprived  of  their 
birthright  due  to  existing  conditions,  not 
of  their  own  choice;  and 

"Whereas  the  establishment  of  Federal 
youth  work  camps  in  the  national  forest 
areas  of  the  State  would  greatly  benefit 
these  young  men  and  would  present  to  them 
an  opportunity  for  useful  employment,  ex- 
ercise rf  initiative  and  development  of  their 
DDtr>niial  skills  and  talents:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Rrrolred  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  President  of  the 
Ui-.itcd  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  arc  memorialized  to  take  ef- 
fective and  Immediate  remedial  steps  to 
c.'>rrect  the  aforementioned  condltlrms  exlbt- 
Ing  in  this  State  by  establishing  Federal 
yDuth  work-camp  programs  in  the  national 
forest  areas  of  the  State  and  employing 
available  young  men  of  these  areas  in  pro- 
grams to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  a  minimal  standard  of  living  and 
to  develop  Into  useful  cltlaens;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  CongresE; 
and  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybu-n,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatlvev;  and  i>e  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  oertified  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Dennis  Chavkz  and  the  Honorable  Cunton 
P.  Anderson,  U.S.  Senators  from  New  Mex- 
ico; and  the  Honorable  Jobxph  M.  Montoya 
and  the  Honorable  Tsomab  G.  Moskis.  Rep- 
resentatives at  Large  from  the  State  of  New 
Mexico." 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  presented  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, which  was  referred  to  the  C<Mn- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  "Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works: 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  28 
"A  Joint  memorial  requesting  the  public 
roadbullding  authorities  to  consider  the 
economic  consequences  to  smaller  com- 
munities affected  by  relocatlcms  of  pub- 
lic roads 

••Whereas  there  are  small  com.m\inltles  of 
less  than  10,000  Inhabitants  in  the  State 
which  have  suffered  grave  economic  conse- 
quences through  the  relocation  of  public 
roads  which  served  these  communities;  and 
"Whereas  It  is  the  belief  of  the  legislature 
that  the  future  economic  growth,  livelihood, 
development,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  smaller  communities  should  be  consid- 
ered in  the  planning  of  pubUc  roads  In  the 
State:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  State  highway  de- 
partment and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  be 
requested  to  give  serious  cMislderatlon  to 
the  possible  economic  oonsequences  and  the 
effect  on  the  future  grovrth,  livelihood,  de- 
velopment, safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
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smaller  communities  In  the  State  and  cmi- 
suU  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  com- 
munities when  expending  public  funds  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  bypasses  or 
rekKatlon  projects  diverting  traffic  and  com- 
merce from  existing  State  highway  routes 
through  the  smaller  communities,  and  be 
r,  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
,se;.t  to  the  State  highway  department,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  the  New  Mex- 
u-o  congressional  delegation  " 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  presented  a  joint  :  psolu- 
tion  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  identical  with  the  forego- 
ing, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr   CHAVEZ 

.^  resolution  of  the  Senate    >(   'he  .^r  i-e 
New   Mexico;   ordered  to  lie  on    the    tabl-' 

"SeNATX  IfEMORIM     7 

■  .\  memorial  memorializing  the  Cing^re.s.-^  ■: 
the  United  States  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration relative  to  the  employment  of 
John  A.  Martinez  as  a  page  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Seiia'e  o:  the 
United  States 

"Whereas  John  A.  Martinez  of  Santa  Fe 
N  Mex.,  has  rendered  outstandini<  service  a.s 
a  page  in  the  New  Mexico  Sta'e  Senate  dur- 
ing the  regular  sessions  of  tlie  JAth  and  25th 
legislatures,  and  in  the  hovise  of  represen'- 
atlves  in  the  23d  session  of  the  lek^uslaiure, 
and 

"Whereas  the  cheerful,  etficieut  ser\ue.  a.; 
well  as  the  ambition  and  loyalty  of  John  A 
Martinez  aa  a  page  in  the  New  Me.xico  ata'.f 
Senate  have  endeared  him  t  >  the  entire 
membership  of  the  senate:  and 

"Whereas  John  A.  Martinez  is  a  boy  of  th" 
highest  character,  and  Is  out-s-andiiig  m  hi- 
academic  studies  in  the  Sant.i  Fe  rnoiu'  ipal 
schools;  and 

"Whereas  John  A.  Martinez  ha.s  shown  all 
the  normal  tendencies  of  a  teenaue  boy  in 
his  love  of  sports,  animals,  and  outdoor  liie 
but  also  a  highly  developed  sense  of  rc- 
sponslblilty  in  saving  his  money  tow  i.-d  a 
college    education:    Now.    therefore     be    i: 

"Re.'iolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Sew  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  memorialized  to  give  favorable 
consideration  relative  to  the  enipl.)vment  of 
John    A.   Martinez   aa   a  page    m    eitiier    the 


Hi)li.->e    i>f    Rppri'^eii t.it  n  es       r    t.'.r    j-^ena't-    •  '. 
the  Unite<l  States     and  be  it   further 

Rr\<iii  ,-(l ,  That  -i  '''Py  "'f  this  mem  in.i;  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  I'  "^ 
Senate,  the  Speaker  'f  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  each  .Sei;at.'r  and  Hcjjreseiit.i - 
tlve  in  Congress  fr  n:  New  M-'xk  o  ,i;.il  t 
Jihn  .\    Martinez    ' 

Th."  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bt'foit-  tlif 
Sen.ite  a  re.solutKjn  of  the  S  ■iiatc  of  the 
StHtf  of  Nf'.v  Mexico  idciit  ;i\il  with  th^' 
fore:^oin.  ,  ulufii  \\,is  oidfiiil  to  liv  oii 
ill.    tab!-' 

Bv    .Mr     SMI'H       :    M  ■     ,  icbliaetUs 

.\  res<j:ut:  I'.  ■:  • , .  •  (. flier. !l  Court  of  the 
C  inimonwealth     ..;     \!  i.    .\chusetts:     to    the 

f''>mm:"'ee  on  Fin  iive 

RfSOI'-TIoNS     Mk.Mi  >RI  M  r/.iNi.      IHf      (' ...Si.RfsS 

Of    thf:     I'NtTrD    .'^r\TEs     To     HFinf  e    thk 

Kiir.iHiitr^     A  .y    '>y    OfRsc-.s    l-;-,:ii:  ni     '.'■ 

Co    A(.y    HtNKfiis    t  ■,■    fR    :!(••     .^.  .<  i\:     ~-y - 

r  ■■Hir  Y  .-\    :   r<  ■  fiJ  \  f  .\n-. 

R>'<nli  ••ii      Th.it     thf     (itoeral    Court     of 

M  is-sachuset ts   here!)V   rr.-pf .  '  Itilly  urge-,    the 

C  in^T-'-s  mI   the  Uni'ed  ."^'a-fs  •<)  en.ict  lixi-.- 

l,'':   ■!.   -a!  sTc'i  ,    •:    ■    ,.^,-  .,•    'Ahi.-h   pcrs.iiis   tie - 

come  en' 1' :«(  t..  rff;'.  >■    ''.d  a^'e    .r  retireir.fi.t 

bpr<pri'..s    under   ttio    >  ><    .r,    .■-;>•■    ::•.'••    Ac    sh.il. 

be    ri'ducfd    fr  jHi    »>  i    .  •  ■  r  ,    ■   -   hj    ji-vr^.    .mo 

t^e  1'   :'\'r*  her 

.','  ■'.'■■<;  That  C'pies  ^if  the'^e  re<!M!  Mt  l- "H"^ 
be  tran-m'.t'ed  forthwith  bv  the  seen  •  .ir ■, 
(  :'  "lie  C  mini  iiiwealth  to  the  I'.'-f-.dfnt  ,.: 
the  f'v.Td  States,  to  the  prf^uKiik;  'fflcer  ot 
e;'.  h  Vj.'-.ii^-h  -f  f!;'"  f"' 'iinre'.-'-  .u.d  t.  eaci. 
Member    th-Tf  :    t;    m    this   (■■mm  ■i.'Ac.il'h 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  U-for»' 
the  Senate  a  re.solution  of  the  Oeneral 
Court  of  the  Coinmoriwealth  of  Ma.s.sa- 
thu.setUs.  identical  wilh  the  foienowii; 
v^hich  \»,<i.s  lefeired  to  the  Coiiiinittee  u:. 
Finance 


ii\ 


.\I;-  liil.I,,  tii<n\  thf  Ci  pinmit  1 1  •■  .,;; 
I.il-r  .ii;d  I'':r).:c  Welfare  withwut  amenu- 
mc  1. ' 

H  H  t'jHo  .Aiii  ,ut  t.)  amend  the  tran.M 
tioL.il  provi.sioiis  (if  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tet;it).'r  f>  195H  entitled  "An  act  to  prote;  • 
the  pMtilii-  lif.ilth  by  .iineiidniK  the  Feder,,! 
F'.iil  iJrukr  and  Cosmetic  Art  to  prolnbi' 
'iif  ii-e  m  tixKl  ..;  .idditucs  which  tia\p  not 
been  adfjuitt-lv  tp.s'cd  to  esl.ihlish  tlici: 
R-Afety        ,01(1    1    r    o'her    purjio.ses      (Kept     No 


SUI'I'LE.MENT.AI.  APPROPRIAIION 

UII.L      REPOFi  r  OK  A  COMMITTl-iE 

Mr  HAYDEN  Mr  Pre.sident,  by  di- 
reciion  of  the  Committee  on  Appiopii- 
ations  I  report  to  the  Senate,  with 
amendment's,  the  bill  'HR  5188'  mak- 
ii;k'  supplemental  appropriation.s  for  the 
fbscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and 
I  submit  a  ieport--No.  85  -therecjii 
There  are  a  number  o{  emergency  .sitii- 
ation.s  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
I  hoiM'  that  the  bill  may  be  taken  uji 
p:  omut  Iv 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Met- 
(AiF  m  tlie  chan  ■  The  report  will  be 
iecei\ed  and  printed,  and  the  bill  uill 
be  .ilaced  on  the  call  ndar. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMIITEES 

The  following  repo:  t.s  of  comrr.itte'',-- 
ueie  submitted  : 

Bv  Mr  BYRD  .f  V.rkcm.a  I:  .m  the  (om.- 
rni'tee  on   Finance,    withou'    anifiiument 

HR  436:?  An  act  to  amend  Fobllc  la* 
Sfi  272  relatins;  to  .Sta'e  •ii(,i'iou  of  mt^r- 
.state  Commerce,   ■  Rep^    N- >    H7 


Fr- PORTS  CONCERNING  UTILIZA- 
TION OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 
AND  US    DOLLARS 

Mr  HAYDEIN  Mr  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
ui  19r)4.  as  amended.  I  submit  for  prlnt- 
111^;  m  the  Record  the  reports  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  sixth  NATO 
Pat  liamentarians'  Conference  in  Paris, 
and  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Meet- 
iiu's  in  Athens  and  Geneva  concerning 
the  fo:ei:;n  currencies  and  U  S.  dollars 
utilized  in  1960  in  connection  with  for- 
(:.:n  travel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objtx-tion,  the  reports  will  be  printed  m 
the  Record 

The   reports  are  as  follows: 


U'fi'Hl  ■>{  ■  J  pi  niiitiiie  III'  /itrtiijn  cm  rencitx  and  'ippropnnltil  fund*  hy  Srimlr  tlth  ijillion  In  the  Hlh    \    I   />/    / ''ir/ini'irnt,i>  nin.s'    (  'inifnrtirr 

Paris,  France 

(Kiprnilol  l^'twt>«>n  JjLTi   1  and  Deo.  31,  IMO| 


Namr  of 
cum  nry 

I-o.l(riiie 

.Meals 

Truuportuilon 

Misoellaneou? 

Toisl 

Nnn>-  iii'l  itnin'ry 

Forelitn 
curreucy 

U  fl.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

327.83 

For»-iitn 
currency 

V  9.  dollar 
crjulvak-nt 

or  U.S. 

curn-ncy 

60.73 

Fore  lien 
curri-ucy 

U.S   dollar 

pqulviilfiit 

or  i:  .•<. 

currency 

Foreign 
eum-iiry 

U..'!    .loUnr 

p'lulvalcnt 

or  US. 

currency 

K..r.  l-jii 
1  lirii  III  \ 

1'  -^    <l«ll:ir 
r'jiii  viilriit 

i.r  r  >< 

■  I.II.  lirv 

S':i  iti,r  I.'.n'ii  11  Jiilm.^oir 
Ir.irK-*'      _.. 

U.S.  ilollar 

170  00 
1 22  94 

.187  M 
123.  3t 

1  >fi4>jfatl<iii     exiH-ifc      (iiIVk    il 

do 

fCfptlOlO. 

lol.il  

327.83 

60.73 

290.34 

obaao 

S.  n  .t  >i  J    W.  Kulbrlght: 

1  •■  U1C»' 

U.8..1olliir 

Uo 

330.36 

3197 

340  m 
7  42 

__ 



I)«' legal  ion  t'.\f)cn8«  ((--'ble) 

:  1. 

Tot  il    

330  26 

34.97 

247.43 

eixAS 

{Sfoa'^r  K.<t(*  Ki'fiuiver:  Franw 

U.S.  dollar 

331.  N 

isi.aa 

300.00 

79&  SS 

Sin.inir  .\faiiriiie  .Vouberger: 

1-!.IU«' - 

do 

134.03 

2.83 

240.00 

'  Tilted  .'"'  ites    

378.  88 

:ri.  -, 

luMl 

134.02 

2,83 

37&88 

■-'40  (10 

::^i  -| 

S«-n.i'  r  J   Allen  K rear,  Jr.-  France    .. 

U.S.   lollar 

101.63 

•.96 

IV)  no  i 



'  -iSH  .'.>> 

'  Kniir.-  tmount  relmbuned  to  the  ' 

■^,   T/'.v-'ify      }    - 

•■n  .^.,.r  F:e 

ST. 

• 

' 

— 1 

.     ,.      .. 

' 
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Uiport  iij  iipcndiiurt  oj  fmeiffn  curreneut  and  ai>froprutl«d  fumdK  by  Senale  dcleaition  to  the  f;th  .V.l  TO  Parliamentarians'  Conference, 

Paris,  France — Continued 


1 

[Kspeaded  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

196(1] 

Namaof 
aumney 

Lodging                            Me&U 

TTaQ8ix>rtaUon 

MIsoellaaeous 

Total 

Name  and  aiontry 

U.S.  dollar  ' 
equivalmt     Forelpn 

or  U.8.       currency 

currency 

U.?.  dollar 

equivalpnt 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreipa 
currenc> 

U.e.  dollar 

e^iuivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 

curreucy 

U.S.  doUar 
eqnivaleDt 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U^doUar 
•g  Bivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

1- run  OP      .   .   

do ^ 

do 

131.  S2 

16.26 

240  00 

388  08 

I  iilled  Slates            

j 

UW.  7ti 

- 

166  76 

t 

j 

Total                        -                      .   . 

131  82 

16  26 

fr4.  74 
r.  51 

166.76 

1 

240  00 

.^U    iU 

U.S.  dollar J 

Benntor  Thomkx  H    Kurhel'  Franc*  . 

190.  R2 
158.  72 

240  00 
210,00 

4<J5  3«'i 

K'luitor  John  SU'rniar  Cooper:  Frame 

do 

do     

407,00 

801   23 

1    

Fi  nHlnr  Jafoli  K    .lavl.'i:  • 
I  niti'd  Stati'S.Fraiiop 

632.00 

953.  48 

532.  m 

953  4M 

Do 

...do.- , 

i 





1 

New  francs 

U  8  dollar 

1.818.40 

371.  ii 

210  00 

581   11 

DcW-FKiion     e  .prnsc     (ofTlrlal 
lunrlHion). 

, 

186.43 

Wj  i'.i 

1               ! 

Total 

371   11 

1,4N5.  48 



396.43 

i;253  (12 

U  8  dollar  . 

-Mary  MiirKiint  T^ilcy:  France 

K  Illy  Joliu.'Kjii     Knuic' - 

Sfl.  If. 
I.V.I.  2.") 
l.W  44 

1  19 

1 

170.00 
240.00 
240.00 
240.00 

260  35 

do 

do 

..    do       





2f..  73 
2:i.  19 

7  S.-; 

25.08 



1 
" 1 

425.98 
4!fi  ra 

338  43 

do 

ilo 





. 

M  11".  1  .TiTikilit 

1  r    !  o 

122  « 

180  «i 

327  89 

1  'fl.  (.MI  K.ll   IliX  ll.M     licit  jlllOni 
(  .11. 

::         :::  : 

1 

206  06 

206  IXi 

122  Rl 

25  0*« 

3H6  06 

6.U.  "5 

U  S  dollar 

?i  r  li  ir  1    I    W  lil'if*    J'-     Kraryop 

1(11)  44   I    

7r,m   

6.64 

6.00 
22.21 

57.73 
116  32 
140.00 

lf.3  00 

204  1  4 

flO 

180.00 
180.00 
170.00 

262.  73 

do    .     .. 

IM.  27 
6«  58 



370.  27 

.  do 

261.79 

do 

88.95 


240.00 
30.62 
40.00 

386  68 

I  1  lri*ut:"ri  (  \ixn*^5  .     .    . 

l.\*w  fraac 

1 U  is   d<iUar  _ 

670.00 

20  00 

4,08 

L50.00 

740.00 

151.02 
180  00 

1 

r  p.  dollar  . 

1                      ( 

f 

•I'"!  i!          4- 

'....I            8R.95 

314  05 

4  08 

810.62 

717.  70 

D.tin  !1  .S|    C  Liui- 

77.19 - 

1 
" 'l 

47.35 

4,' 478.' 77" 

'"'  913,77 

4,'26i.'70" 

240.00 
855  44 
116  65 

364.54 

Di'lrtrnftoii  niionw' 

/New  franc 

lU  S  dollar 

8,680.«7 

1.760.21 
116  05 

Total 

77.19 

47.35 



913.77 

1,  212,  09 

1250.40 

3,298.46 

863  74 

3,  353.  95 



6,837.96 

13,345  11 

>  Sin»tor  Ja>  iU  attended  NATO  oommlttee  ineetingsJii  Paris  in  September  1960. 

RECAPITULATION  AmoutU 

Forcini  nirn  ncy  <r.H   dollur  equivalant) $2,  291.  34 

An>rwpri»tC'l  funde:  '.»lber - - - - -- 11,053.  77 

TotM     -- - 13.345  11 

(Signed)     J.   W.    PtrutHieRT, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
(For  NATO  Parliamentarians,  U.S.  Senate  Delegation). 
Mw.  15,1961. 


Jieport  of  expenditure  of  foreign  currenciet  and  arfrpropriatcd  funds  ^J/  the  Committee  nn  Foreign  Relations  for  IrUerparlianicntary  X'idon 

meetings,  Athens,  Greece,  and  Geneva,  Switzerland 


(Xipended  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 

1960] 

1 

Name  Of 
currency 

Lodging 

Meals 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous                       Total 

Niiinc  and  country 
1 

Foreiiui 
eumacf 

U.S.  doUar 

eqntTHlent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Forpign 
currency 

U.S.  doUar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

(jurrency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalnt 

or  \J£. 

currency 

ForeJiTB 
omwncy 

U.S.  dollar 

equtralent 

or  U.S. 

currency 

f!ir:itnr  A    P    .Mike  Monroncy: 

262.50 
22.' 66' 

75.0(1 
25'6(r 

512.10 

K.OO 

879.  GO 

(ire»'(»__ 

IDraebma 

U.8.  doUar 

14,  085 

14,096 

S»itJ»rliuni 

60.90 

6a  00 

1  167.  <l6 

Total 

284  50 

100.01) 

673.00 

90.00 

1,047.50 

■  Hein'bi'rscmeni  received  In  Marcb  1961. 


RECAPITULATION 


Tot;il 


Amount 


T'r.  ini  currency  (T.S.  dollar  e<iulvalent) *l?2m 

A|.|.ropri»t«<lfund8:  PubUc  Law  W-eSS - - '^'^^" 


1,047.50 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  fuit 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ERVTN : 

S  1416  A  bin  relating  to  the  elections  un- 
der section  333  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  the  shareholders  of  the  G  L 
Bernhardt  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Lenoir.  N  C  .  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S  1417.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  San  K.-ng 
Chen,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.iry 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  Mr  Scott  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 
S  1418  A  bill  to  provide  additional  lands 
at.  and  change  the  name  of,  the  Fort  Neces- 
sity National  Battlefield  Sue  Penn.sylvania. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kiihei  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  whuh  .ippeir  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  him.self  and  Mr. 
Carroll) : 
S  1419.  A  bin  to  extend  the  piircha.se  pro- 
gram for  beryl  ore  under  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  Include  other  f.irms 
of  beryllium  ore;  to  the  Committee  0:1  B.mic- 
ing  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota: 
S.    1420    A   bin    for    the    relief    of    Mr     aiul 
Mrs    Henry   Ruff;    to  the  Commitree  un   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   WILLIAMS  of  N^w  Jersey 
S   1421    A    bni    for    the    relief    of    Romano 
Lakovic;  .-ind 

S  1422  A  bin  for  the  reiief  of  Ante 
Svoniac:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
S  1423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  raise  the  amount  of 
outside  income  recipients  of  insurance  bene- 
fits thereunder  are  permitted  to  earn,  and 
to  lower  the  age  after  which  ouislde  earn- 
ings are  no  longer  considered  for  purposes  of 
deductions  from  benefits:  t  >  the  Conunr.tee 
on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mindt  *hen  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   BIBLX    (by    request. 
S   1424.  A    bin    to   amend    the    District    of 
Columbia   Business   Corporation    Act: 

3  1425.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tux  Act 
of  1947.  as  amended,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  certain  i orelgn 
corporations:  and 

S  1426  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  rela'ink; 
to  Indecent  publications  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By    Mr.    BIBLE    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
Beall)    (by  request  I 
S  1427    A    bin    to   amend    the    District    of 
Columbia    Alcoholic    Bevera(?e    Coutr  il    Act: 
to    the    Committee    on    the    District    of    Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  1  f  >r  him.self  and 
Mr  Btrd  of  West  Virginia  1  ; 
S  1428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  an^ended.  so  a.s  to 
require  that  all  of  the  coal  purchased  for 
delivery  to  Korea  under  such  act  be  pur- 
chat<e<l  from  independent  coal  producers  m 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  KKPAUVER 
S.  1429.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr  L..)urdes 
Casas  Ocampo,  Cely  CarrUlo  Onrubia 
(  Maria  Cella  O.  CarrUlo  Onrubia  1 ,  Mrs  Car- 
men Ocampo  CarrUlo  and  her  three  minor 
children.  Tomas  Antonio  Jesus  CarrUlo. 
Maria  Corlnta  Asuncion  CarrUlo.  and  Mane 
Cecile  CarrUlo; 

S  1430.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tere/  K.is- 
ZHp.  and 


S  14.31  A  bill  fo!-  the  relief  of  Clara  Ne- 
grea,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  CiRL'ENING  1  bv  request! 
S  1432  A  bii:  for  the  reiief  of  Shau  Ylng 
Lin  and  her  children.  Gee  Chek  Lin  Gee 
Ming  Mn,  and  Chi  Pong  I'n.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    McCARTHY 
S    14.33    A    bill    to    provide    thul    in    deter- 
mining   the   amount    of    retired    pay,   retire- 
ment   pay,    or    retainer    pay    payable    to    any 
enh.--'od    man.    all    service    shall    be    counted 
which    Would     have    been    countod     for    the 
same   purposes    if    tie    were    .1    commissioned 
offi'^er     to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv    Mr     DOUGLAS    I  for    himself     Mr 
Hr.MHHRhY     Mr    Javits,    Mr    Casf   of 
New  Jersey    Mr    MoRst     Mr    Ki:i  nci 
Mr      C\RR">i.i.,     Mr      Hart      Mr      Mi  - 
Carthy    Mr    Ailott.  Mr    Griininc. 
Mr     Mos.s     Mr     Yoi  ni.    of   Ohio,    Mr 
K.V(,iE    Mr    \Vii.LiAM.s  of   New  Jersev 
Mrs     Nevberorr,    Mr     love;    of    Mis- 
souri   and   Mr    Pei  i  . 
S   1434    A    bill    to    effectuate    and    enforce 
the   constitutlon.'i!    right    to   the   equal    pro- 
tection of  the  lawc;,  and  for  other  purposes. 
to  the  C^>mmlttee  on   the  Judiciary 

(See  the  rem.\rks  of  Mr  IXivatjis  wiien  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  app»-.,r 
under  a  scp.iralc  heading  1 


RESOLUTIONS 

DEATH  OF  FORMER  SE.N.\TOR 

MURRAY   OF  MONTANA 

Mr  MANSFIELD  'for  hiin.sell  and 
Mr  Metcalf'  submitted  a  resolution  'S 
Res.  114'  relative  to  the  death  of  former 
Senator  James  E  Murray,  ot  Muntuna. 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to 

'S't?  the  above  resolution  printed  m 
full  when  submitted  b.v  Mr.  Mans- 
FiFLD,  which  appears  undfr  a  separate 
he.idmji  ■ 


SELECT  UOMMHTKK  ON 
CONSUMER   INTERESTS 

Mrs.  NEUHERGER  submitted  a  ir.s- 
olution  iS.  Res.  115'  to  create  the 
Select  Committee  on  Consumers  Inter- 
ests, which  was  referied  to  the  Cuin- 
mirtee    on    Govt*rnrnent    Operations 

'See  the  above  resolution  printtxl  m 
full  when  submitted  by  Mrs  Nei-bercer, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing ' 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON   FEDERAL  SUBSIDIES 

Mr  LAUSCHE  submitted  a  resolution 
'S  Res.  116'  to  establish  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Subsidies,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Laisi  he, 
which  appears  under  a  .s^^parate  head- 
ing ' 


ADDITIONAL  LANDS  FOR  AND 
CHANGE  OF  NAME  OF  THE  FORT 
NECESSITY  NATIONAL  BAT!  LE- 
FIEI.D  SITE,  FA. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Scott  1.  and  his  colieawue. 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr  Clark!  are  both  nec- 
essarily ab.sent  from  the  Senate  tcxlay. 
I  have  been  asked  by  them  to  introduce 


:n  their  behalf  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  1418'  to  provide  addi- 
tional lands  at,  and  chanwe  the  name  of. 
the  Fort  Nece.s.-ity  National  Battlefield 
Site.  Pn  .  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Kuchel  I  for  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr  Cl\rk  i.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


OUTSIDE  EARNING  LIMITATION 
APPLICABLE  TO  BENEFICIARIES 
UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Ml-  MUNDT  Ml  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  refcrt-nce  to  the  appropriate 
committee  a  bill  incieasing  the  outside 
earning  limitation  aiJplicable  to  bene- 
hciatie.s  umlcr  the  social  security  pro- 
gram This  bill  would  increa.se  that 
limitation  .so  as  to  allow  beneficiaries  to 
eaiii  $2,400  iXM  annum  without  sufTering 
ativ  coiresiH)ndin:4  reduction  in  their 
monthly  benefit  checks 

For  many  years  this  reduction  on  out- 
ride earnings  has  been  set  at  a  figure 
of  Sl.JOO  per  aiiiium  Last  year  the 
Congress  adopted  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  whicli 
were  approved  as  Public  Law  86-778. 
and  included  m  these  amendments  was 
a  mixle.st  change  in  the  outside  earning 
limitation  which  had  the  practical  effect 
of  allow  inK  social  .security  beneficarus 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  72  to  earn 
$1  :),50  \H'v  annum. 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  that  this  very 
modest  increa.>-e  in  the  outside  carnin'-; 
limitation  is  entirely  inadequate  to  com- 
pensate for  the  reduced  purchasiiikr 
pov^er  suffered  by  our  elder  citizens 
throuijh  the  devaluation  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  which  has  occurred  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Social  Secunty  Act  m 
\ii\iri  Many  of  our  elder  citizens  now 
receiving  benefits  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity program  tjegan  contributing  to 
tt;e  pidgram  when  the  American  dollar 
had  a  valuation  of  100  cents  That  val- 
uation has  now  diminished  to  approxi- 
mately 47  cents,  and  it  .seems  to  me  that 
i;ood  fai'h  obliges  Congress  to  increase 
the  outside  earning  limitation  to  a 
level  which  will  realistically  compensate 
our  elder  citizens  for  the  reduced  valua- 
tion of  the  American  dollar 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Hou.se  Ways 
and  Mean.s  Committee  will  give  this 
matter  their  .serious  attention  m  consld- 
eiin^:  further  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  ai)propriatcly 
referred 

The  bill  S  1423'  tx)  amend  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  rai.se  the 
amount  of  outside  income  recipients  of 
insurance  benefits  thereunder  are  per- 
mitted to  earn,  and  to  lower  the  age 
after  which  outside  earnings  are  no 
longer  considered  for  purposes  of  deduc- 
tions from  benefits,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MiNDT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 
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AMERICAN  MINES  SHOULD  PROVIDE 
DEFENSE  SUPPORT  COAL 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  ,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
1  equirc  that  all  defense  support  coal  pur- 
cha.sed  for  Korea  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  shall  be  obtained  from 
coal  mines  located  within  the  United 
States  The  bill  is  virtually  identical 
(o  S  3014  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  except  that  instead  of  requir- 
ing that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  coal 
bo  puichased  from  domestic  mines,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  requires  that  all 
such  coal  be  so  piuxhased. 

I  feel  that  this  change  is  more  than 
justified,  both  because  of  the  favorable 
impact  which  it  would  have  on  our  west- 
ern coal  mining  industry  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  present  deficit  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  other  countries. 
A  good  portion  of  the  Korean  coal  pur- 
chased by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  has  come  from 
Australia. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  de- 
fense support  coal  purchased  by  ICA  is 
given  to  Korea  and  is  not  a  loan  pro- 
gram. Since  the  coal  is  purchased  with 
money  made  available  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  including  American  coal  miners 
and  producers,  it  seems  only  fair  that 
it  should  come  from  our  American 
mines.  This  is  particularly  true  in  light 
of  the  serious  economic  problem  cur- 
rently confronting  our  coal  industry.  In 
the  important  coal  mining  area  of  Car- 
bon and  Elmery  Counties  in  Utah,  for  ex- 
ample, current  imemployment  nins  at 
10  8  percent  of  the  work  force.  This 
labor  surplus  is  attributed  almost  solely 
to  loss  of  coal  markets  since  1950.  In 
the  last  decade.  1200  jobs  have  been  lost 
in  the  Carbon-Emery  area,  and  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  unem- 
ployment flgm-es  which  I  have  lised  do 
not  include  380  to  400  displaced  workers 
engaged  in  subsistence  farming. 

During  calendar  year  1960,  ICA  pur- 
chased 166,818  tons  of  coal  for  delivery 
to  Korea.  Of  this,  only  10,264  tons  were 
purchased  from  American  mines.  Be- 
cause this  coal  was  purchased  from 
other  cotmtries,  our  coal  miners  lost 
12.734  man  shifts  of  work  opportunity 
and  were  denied  an  additional  payroll  of 
$308,800. 

In  calendar  year  1959,  190.000  tons  of 
coal  went  to  Korea  under  the  defense 
support  program,  but  not  even  1  pound 
came  from  the  United  States.  All  of  it 
came  from  Australia  and  Formosa.  This 
meant  a  loss  to  our  American  coal 
miners  of  14,504  man  shifts  of  labor  and 
a  payroll  of  $351,722.  In  1958,  138,000 
tons  were  purchased  for  Korea,  but  only 
5.000  tons  came  from  the  United  States, 
with  yet  another  major  loss  to  our  do- 
mestic coal  operators  and  miners. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Korea  is 
the  only  coimti-y  for  which  defense  sup- 
port coal  is  being  purchased.  However, 
if  this  purchase  program  is  broadened 
to  include  other  countries,  then  I  shall 
amend  my  bill  to  cover  all  such  purchase 


programs  to  require  that  all  of  the  coal 
thus  purchased  come  from  the  United 
States. 

I  am  siu-e  that  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand the  often  bitter  feeling  of  our 
Utah  coal  miners  and  producers  caused 
by  seeing  their  tax  money  being  used  to 
aid  other  countries  when  they  are  not 
permitted  to  furnish  the  commodity  pur- 
chased with  that  money.  I  therefore 
sincerely  hope  Uiat  the  Senate  will  take 
early  favorable  action  on  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  I S.  H28 1  f  o  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  require  that  all  of  the  coal  purchased 
for  delivei-y  to  Korea  under  such  act 
be  purcha.sed  from  independent  coal  pro- 
ducers in  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Bennett  ifor  hiin-oelf  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia^,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON   CONSUM- 
ERS INTERESTS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  resolution  for  the  creation  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  on 
consumer  interests. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  some  $328  billion. 
This  figure  represents  very  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Economists  have  estimated  that  for  1961, 
personal  consumption  expenditures  will 
rise  another  $10  or  $11  billion,  to  about 
$338  or  $339  billion. 

Often  the  complaint  has  been  made 
that  the  consumer  is  uru-epresented  in 
CStovernment  at  the  Federal  level.  It  has 
been  argued  that  there  is  a  representa- 
tive for  the  productive  segments  of  the 
economy,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
labor.  Nobody,  however,  stands  up  for 
the  consumer. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so 
pleased  by  the  story  on  the  first  page  of 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  by 
Julius  Duscha.  In  this  story,  Mr. 
Duscha  indicates  that  President  Kennedy 
will  establish  an  OflBce  of  the  Consumer 
Counsel.  I  am  particularly  delighted  to 
see  that  Dr.  Persia  Campbell,  a  distin- 
guished economist  with  a  background 
in  public  service  as  a  member  of  the 
former  Gov.  Averell  Harriman's  cabinet, 
is  being  considered  for  the  post. 

Consumer  interests  are  represented  in 
government,  Mr.  President.  But,  their 
efforts  are  so  scattered,  their  operations 
so  varied  and  diffuse,  that  we  are  truly 
in  a  situation  where  the  right  hand  may 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  the  expenditure  of 
s(»ne  $328  billion  is  a  significant  an- 
nual event.  And  because  of  this  signifi- 
cance, there  is  justification  for  the 
Senate  to  look  into  this  matter  to  de- 
termine that  this  money  has  been  spent 
effectively.  It  is  the  proliferation  of 
problems  such  as  deceptive  advertising, 
phony  pricing,  deceptive  packaging,  im- 
proper labeling,  and  unobserved  stand- 
ards of  purity  and  wholesomeness  that 
requires   the   continuing   careful   over- 


sight by  the  Senate  operating  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  consiuner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of*  the  proposed 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  together  with 
the  excerpt  of  the  article  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  ask  further  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  that  my  resolution 
lie  on  the  table  until  March  31.  so  that 
other  Senators  desirous  of  joining  as 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
iTsolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  and  excerpt  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  i-esolu- 
tion  will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Consumers  Interests  and  to  consist 
of  fftfen  Senators  to  be  appointed  In  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress,  except  that  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee  for  the  87th  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  conduct  a  continuing,  comprehensive 
study,  by  means  of  research  and  investiga- 
tion, with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  extent  of  overall  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  consumer  as  the  ulti- 
mate spender  of  personal  Income; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  prices,  quality, 
packaging,  labeling,  standardized  units  of 
measure  and  Identity,  laws  relating  to  credit, 
usury  and  bankruptcy,  advertising,  and 
methods  and  costs  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  effective  expenditure  of 
personal  income: 

(3)  the  specific  problem  of  most  direct 
and  Immediate  concern  to  the  consumer 
throughout  the  United  States; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  authority  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  executive,  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
United  States  provides  currently  effective 
means  for  the  solution  of  consumer  prob- 
lems; 

(5)  the  development  of  any  new  or  addi- 
tional legislative  or  other  measures  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  solution  of  such 
problems,  except  that  no  proposed  legisla- 
tion shall  be  referred  to  such  committee  and 
such  committee  shall  have  neither  the  power 
to  report  by  bill  nor  any  other  legislative 
jurisdiction;  and 

(6)  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing within  the  executive  brancli  of 
Government  an  agency  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

(c)  The  committee  shall  publish  for  both 
the  use  of  the  Senate  and  the  public  its 
hearings  and  any  studies  conducted  by  it. 
The  committee  shall  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Senate  the  results  of  its  studies 
and  Investigations,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  any  new  or  additional  legis- 
lative or  other  measures  which  It  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
solution  of  consumer  problems. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedtire  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  and  from  time  to  time 
may  establish  such  subcommittees  thereof 
as  It  may  determine  to  be  required  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties.    A  majority  of  the 
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members  of  the  comnilttce.  or  of  ,u»y  suh- 
cdiiuiiittee  thereof,  sliall  constitute  a  qu.)r»im 
thereof  for  the  tranMkctlon  of  any  business 
except  that  such  committee  or  subcomn.ittf'e 
may  tXx  a  lesser  number  thereof  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony 
r-l.itive  to  the  subjects  eniime;  ntecl  m  sec- 
tion 2. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  committee,  or  ..r.y  dulv 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  la  liuthor- 
ized  to  (  1 )  hold  such  hearln(?s.  i2i  sit  a-id 
act  at  such  times  and  places  durU.i;  tlie 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjoumn^ent  pirKKl-s 
of  the  Senate;  (3)  require,  by  siibpcna  or 
otherAlse.  the  attendance  of  such  w.tnes.s  s 
and  the  prcxluctlon  of  such  corre^^pondence. 
bixilcs  papers,  and  document.^;  i4i  adminis- 
ter such  oaths:  (5)  take  such  testimony 
either  orally  or  by  deposition:  and  (6i  em- 
ploy and  fl.x  the  compensation  of  each  tech- 
nical, clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants as  It  deems  advisable,  except  that 
the  compensation  so  flxed  shall  tiot  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  <us  amenUed  for 
Comparable  duties. 

(b)  With  the  prior  consent  oi  the  executl-.  e 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Adnilnlstrutlon,  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
commlttee  thereof,  may  utilize  the  serMces. 
tnforiiiaUon,  and  facilities  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  may  entploy  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  ur  agency,  as 
It  deenis  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  aL-tion  Is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate. 

Sec.  3.  Until  an  appropriation  Is  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  conunlt- 
tee.  such  expenses.  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed I .  may  be  paid  from  the  contlnRent 

fund  of  the  Senate  ujjon  vouchers  appr  ned 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

The  excerpt  presented  by  Mrs  Neu- 
BERGER  is  as  f oUows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  M.ir    24,   1961] 
Consumers'     Axd     Plamnbo     bt     Kenntot 
White    House    Uwrr    TO    Aid    in    Poi  ict. 

ACCNCT    I>XCISIOMa 

(By  Julius  Duscha* 

President  Kennedy  Is  to  set  up  a  White 
House  OfBce  shortly  to  represent  consumers' 
interests. 

The  Office  will  probably  be  headed  by  a 
woman.  The  leading  candidate  for  the  Job 
Is  Persia  Campbell,  an  economl.st  who  was 
consumer  adviser  to  Averell  Harrlman  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  York 

Mrs  Campbell  Is  preparing  a  report  for  the 
President  outlining  the  functions  of  a  Presi- 
dential Office  of  Constimer  Counsel  She  Is 
now  professor  of  economics  at  Queeiisboro 
Community    College    in    New    York 

The  Counsel  backed  by  a  stafT  of  lawyers 
and  economists,  will  represent  consumers' 
Interests  in  proceedings  before  regulatory 
agencies  as  well  as  In  the  formulation  of 
broad  economic  policies. 

Consumer  advisory  committees  will  be 
established  in  such  Departments  as  Agri- 
culture, Labor,  Commerce.  Health,  Educ.i- 
tlon.  and  Welfare. 

These  conunittees  will  work  with  the  White 
House  office  to  make  sure  that  the  consumer 
point  of  view  is  reflected  in  the  considera- 
tion of  Government  policies. 

It  Is  expected,  however,  that  the  consumer 
counsel  will  be  moat  effective  as  a  people's 
counsel  in  proceedings  before  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  Democratic  platform  supported  a 
"consumer  counsel,  backed  by  a  suitable 
staff,  to  speak  for  consumers  in  the  formula- 


tion   of    Ciiivernment    ;>oiicies    and    represent 
cousumcis  in  advisory  prtx'oedlngs." 

PROMI.SED    IN    SPEBTII 

In  a  -ampai^n  .speech  in  the  Bronx  on 
November  5  Mr  Kennedy  pmmi.'^ed  to  ap- 
point a  consumer  Cf>unsel  In  the  White 
House  to  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers 
In  the  admin  istratue  procedures  of  the 
Ciovernment. 

One  of  the  flrst  tasks  of  Lhe  consumer 
coun.sel.  ■  Mr  Kenncily  toid  an  uuillcnce 
rn.ide  up  l.irgeiy  of  Bronx  liousewr.  es.  will 
be  to  iielp  forinul.iic  economic  policies  which 
will  keep  a  general  rise  In  the  price  level  from 
having  a  rtl.scrlm!na:nry  effect  upon  the  wage 
t'lrriprs  of  the  United  Slutei;  and  their 
fimilies  ■■ 

Other  functions  of  the  constim'^r  counsel 
that  were  listed  by  Kennedy  included  scru- 
tlni.'inif  the  activities  of  dll  govrrnmenial 
at?cni-ie»  which  ha'.e  a  responsibility  of  re^u- 
latin<<  business  activities  in  rhe  public  in- 
terest, representing  consumer  interests  tje- 
fore  ciingressio-.il  i  )mniittees.  and  keeping 
the  President  informetl  about  any  defi- 
ciencies In  administration  harmful  to  the 
Consumer 

I  t>elle\e.  Mr  Kennedy  concluded,  "that 
such  a  cuiisunier  Kener  il  perhaps  a  wom.in 
familiar  with  consumer  problems,  will  be  the 
.''urest  safe;.'U.'vrd  of  the  public  Interes'  i:;  a 
tii)Veru:nent  wiiere  pr.\.i'.e  interr.';*-  .i.c  ■*(•;. 
rfpresented  " 

OirlCE    EXISTED    IN    FOIlTlrS 

In  the  e.iriy  19403  svich  an  ofHce  existed 
bricfl)  in  tlie  .^gricuiture  Dep.irtment  The 
w.irtime  OfTlce  of  Price  Administration  also 
had  a  section  representing  consvnners  There 
h;M  ne-. er  been  a  consumers'  ofTlce  on  the 
scale  planned  by  the  Preslden*.  howe\er 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  the  new  thalrman  of 
the  PTC  Is  partiruUriy  concerned  over  cun- 
sunier  problems  .S*j  are  Secretary  of  A.;rl- 
culture  Orville  I,  Freem.m  and  HEW  Secre- 
tary .Abraham  H  RlblC'tT  Freeman  had  a 
consumer  couii-ic;  when  h»  w  is  O'lveriior  of 
Minne.sot.n  ,i.^  did  Ritairi.ff  when  he  was  Oo'. - 
ernor  of  Connecticut 


SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    FEDERAL 
SUBSIDIES 

Mr  Ij\USCHE.  Mr  President.  I  .sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  refeience,  a  resolu- 
tion to  establi.sh  a  Senate  .select  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Select 
Committee  on  Federal  Subsidies 

I  introduced  a  similar  resolution  a 
year  ago,  but  due  to  the  lateness  of  thv 
session  and  urgency  for  an  early  ad- 
journment, the  resolution  wa.s  not  acted 
upon. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  did  make  a 
vf  ry,  very  brief  study  of  this  subject,  and 
as  a  re.sult  made  a  report  which,  while 
barely  scratchinrj:  the  surface  of  this 
va.st  and  deeply  entrenched  practice,  did 
Rive  a  picture  of  its  maj^nitude  and  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  critical 
of  the  efforts  or  of  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  To  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  they  did  ar  excellent 
piece  of  work  as  far  as  tliey  went.  It 
is  sisniflcant  that  the  report  clearly 
points  to  the  need  of  a  comprehensive 
and  exhaustive  study  and  analysis  of 
subsidy  and  subsidylike  programs  of  the 
US.  Government. 

The  introductoiT  paratjraph  on  pase  1 
of  the  committee  report,  which  I  shall 
read,  clearly  and  emphatically  points  to 
the  need  for  a  more  complete  study. 


Fe<ieral  programs  aimed  at  supporting  or 
iinproMng  the  economic  pt>8Uion  of  particii- 
l(ir  groups  or  industries  sliould  be  const. mtly 
ree\aluated  in  the  Uj^ht  of  changing  cir- 
cumstances \Shate'. er  tlielr  liuiial  Justlfl- 
catli.)n.  subsidy  programs  should  be  .so  cun- 
liiwd  .13  Id  eilinlnatc  the  i.et-esslty  for 
their  coatlnuation  The  br".ui  chimges 
whirl!  must  be  cxpei~te<l  m  our  economy 
ffjuire  fref;u»»ni  reMsinn  in  the  s<-of)e  and 
chai- 14  ler  of  t'ae.se  pro>?rams  if  they  ire  it 
ni  hleve  'heir  purposes  Failure  to  adnpi  the 
s.ibs'.an''e  of  siibsidlcs  t'^  chi.nging  dein  indn 
aid  iipportinii  les  m.iy  b"  expected  to  pre- 
\ii.L  iiu>«t  efficient  u.se  of  res(jurces  m  tlie 
Mtbs.ldlzed  activities  as  well  as  in  other  tyjHs 
of  Cv-onoirlc  e;ul>^a\or  V/here  this  Is  the 
CMC  t'ue  subsidy  not  only  fHils  of  Its  Imme- 
d.ale  objective  but  also  intposes  real  cmvs  on 
tl.c  entire  economy  over  the  long  run 

There  is  not  available  anywlvi.^  a 
r  unpilation  of  pi-neral  and  analytic  in- 
fo: mation  o:i  the  .'iiibject  of  subsidies 
aiid  .'•ub-.  dylike  programs  and  special 
co:,ji'.';.s:(nis  m  v. hich  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  entrenched,  and  which  in 
only  the  past  several  decades  liavf^  in- 
volvi'd  the  expenditure,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. )f  more  than  $100  billion,  and 
iioA,  lelativfly  speaking,  annually  total 
m;iiiy  more  known  or  unrevealed  biHions 
ol  doll. lis 

From  the  v(  i;,  limited  material  .>vail- 
able  on  this  geneial  subject,  it  is  impos- 
sible fairly  and  prudently  to  evaluate  the 
eJfectivene.s;;  of  the  many  subsidy  and 
.sub.sidylike  procriams.  either  as  to  their 
pos.sible  curtailment  or  their  expansion. 

It  appears  that  both  subsidies  and  sub- 
sidylike iiroKrams  were  born  of  emer- 
gencies, and  prudently  would  have 
expired  at  the  expiration  of  the  cmcr- 
Liencies  Few  have  ceased  to  exist,  how- 
ever. Most  of  them  are  continuing, 
some  fur  beyond  the  period  of  necessity. 

Federal  .'subsidies  throuKhout  the 
>ears  have  b*M'U  expanded  and  broad- 
ened by  the  Congress  without  the  ben- 
efit of  a  definite  policy  or  formula,  or 
without  the  benefit  of  data  or  other  ma- 
terial on  the  history  and  analysis  of  the 
ultimate  effect  on  the  recipient,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  our  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal  subsidies,  in  which  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  annually  involved. 
eiLtier  througli  moneys  given  away  di- 
rectly or  tlirough  moneys  lost  indirectly 
through  tax  dispensatiotxs.  ought  to  be 
dirt  cted  primarily  toward  an  accumula- 
tion and  documentation  of  the  history 
of  and  the  experience  with  all  programs 
uhich  fall  into  this  category 

If  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  had  available  to  them  docu- 
mented reiKjrts  on  the  history  of  the 
many  programs  of  this  tyi>e  and  anal- 
y.ses  of  their  effects,  they  could  more 
prudently  and  effectively  determine 
their  future  courses  of  action,  not  only 
relative  to  existing  sub.sidies.  but  also  in 
evaluating  the  need  for  their  continua- 
tion, and  for  future  programs. 

Mr.  President,  with  world  trade 
g lowing  more  competitive,  our  balance 
of  payments  fluctuating  from  plus  to 
minus,  our  Federal  expenditures  reach- 
ing new  peacetime  peaks,  and  with  the 
Federal  Government  entering  into  new 
services  and  programs,  It  now  becomes 
imi^erative  that  we  Immediately  review 
the  past,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
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facilities  and  the  recorded  experience 
to  enable  us  properly  and  prudently  to 
guide  our  future  course. 

Mr  President,  briefly,  the  composlticm 
of  this  select  committee  would  be  as 
follows: 

It  will  be  a  12-man  committee,  to  be 
c)m posed  of  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mit lee  on  Finance,  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and, 
fiiially.  three  members  to  be  chosen  at 
lar^ie  from  the  Senate  body,  and  who 
would  not  be  members  of  any  of  the 
three  aforementioned  committees.  The 
members  who  would  represent  the  three 
committees  would  be  chosen  by  the 
chainnen  of  those  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  116)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Subsidies  (referred  to  hereinafter  aa  the 
■  committee  "  I . 

(b)  Tlie  committee  shall  be  compoeed  of 
three  members  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  three  shall  be  membera 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  three  ehall  be 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  all  such  members  to 
be  designated  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respec- 
tive committees,  and  three  members  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  not 
members  of  any  such  standing  committees, 
and  at  least  one  member  from  each  of  the 
above  committees  and  those  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  selected 
from  the  minority  membership  thereof.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  members  thereof. 

(c)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the 
Conmilttee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  original  appoint- 
ments thereto  are  made. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  adopt  niles  of 
procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
theretjf  for  the  transaction  of  business,  ex- 
cept that  the  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  sworn  testimony. 

(e)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee,  and  it  shall  have 
no  authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate. 

( f )  The  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
January  30.  1963. 

Sfc  2  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  comprehensive  study  and 
Investigation  with  respect  to— 

( I )  the  identity,  nature,  and  effects  of 
existing  laws  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  which  subsidies  (includ- 
ing grants,  payments,  benefits,  allowances, 
concessions,  and  relief  in  the  nature  of  or 
having  the  effect  of  subsidies)  are  accorded 
to  firms,  enterprises,  or  organiBations,  or  to 
classes  of  firms,  enterprises,  or  organlzatloiis, 
engaged  In  or  affecting  the  domestic  or  for- 
eign trade  or  conmierce  of  the  United  States; 


(2)  the  extent  to  which  each  such  sub- 
sidy is  productive  of  public  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  burden  thereof; 
and 

(3)  legislative  and  other  means  whereby 
the  cost  or  burden  of  such  subsidies  may 
be  reduced  or  may  be  employed  to  greater 
public  benefit. 

(b)  On  or  before  January  30.  1962,  the 
committee  shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  a 
preliminary  report  concerning  it.s  activities 
and  Its  findings  and  conclusions  upon  the 
subjects  described  In  subsection  (a).  In 
January  1963  the  committee  shall  transmit 
to  the  Senate  a  final  report  of  its  findings 
and  conclusions  upon  those  subjects. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  is  authorized  to  (li 
make  such  expenditures:  (2)  hold  such 
hearings;  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessloiis,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  i4)  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  bo^jks,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5i  administer  such  oaths:  (6i 
take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition: 
ond  (7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ants and  consultants  as  it  deems  advisable, 
except  that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed 
under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  selected  from  the  minor- 
ity party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one 
assistant  or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  $1,200  the  annual 
gross  rate  of  compensation  of  any  individ- 
ual so  designated  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee. 

(c)  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  any 
such  department  or  agency,  and  (2)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  It  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utUlae  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $125,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  establishment  of  this  select 
committee  to  study  the  subject  of  sub- 
sidies primarily  because  in  the  commit- 
tees of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
especially  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  practically  at 
every  meeting  some  new  proposed  sub- 
sidy is  mentioned,  or  some  old  Federal 
subsidy  Is  mentioned  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  subsidy  be  increased. 

I  have  especially  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  which 
for  years  have  been  without  subsidies, 


have  now  come  before  the  committee  and 
are  suggesting  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  must  contribute  to  the 
railroads'  funds,  if  those  railroads  are 
to  continue  to  exist. 

I  think  it  Ls  a  grave  problem.  I  think 
it  has  reached  the  stage  where  too  many 
segments  of  our  economy  are  saying  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
"Unless  you  give,  out  of  your  pocket, 
as  a  donation  to  our  industry,  we  cannot 
continue  in  existence." 

I  believe  a  study  ought  to  be  made  so 
we  .shall  know  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  what  wc  are  heading  into  in 
tlie  future. 

Now,  Ml'.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  so  clearly  is  in  evidence  a 
great  need  for  the  study  proposed  in  my 
resolution,  and  in  view  of  a  report  that 
due  to  the  already  exceedingly  heavy 
schedule  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee no  further  study  is  to  be  made.  I 
urge  early  consideration  and  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 


MASS   TRANSPORTATION  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi-. 
President,  in  my  statement  at  the  time 
of  introduction  of  S.  345,  a  bill  to  im- 
prove mass  transportation  service  in  ur- 
ban areas,  the  distingvished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  was 
listed  as  a  cosponsor.  Through  an  inad- 
vertence, however,  his  name  was  omitted 
from  the  bill  as  printed.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Senator's  name  be  added 
at  the  time  the  bill  is  next  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  RELATING 
TO  MIGRATORY  LABOR— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  bills 
S.  1122,  minimum  wage  for  agricultural 
workers,  and  S.  1129,  stabilization  of  the 
farm  work  force;  and  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  bills  S.  1123, 
child  labor  provisions;  S.  1124,  education 
of  migrant  children;  S.  1125,  education 
of  migrant  adults:  S.  1129,  stabilization 
of  the  farm  work  force;  and  S.  1131. 
grants  for  migrant  children  day  care 
facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLA- 
TION—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams!,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to 
the  civil  rights  bills  which  I  introduced 
on  March  8,  S.  1253  through  S.  1259. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COORDINATION  OP  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  mHERTTANCE.  ESTATE. 
AND  GIFT  TAXES — ADDITIONAL 
C08P0NS0RS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  14.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  MrrcALr.  Macnuson,  Cooper. 
Moss,  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Holland. 
Jackson.  Bartlitt.  Bush.  Grceninc. 
Keatin'c,  and  Javtts  were  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  of  the  bill  iS.  1344  > 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  increase  m  the 
amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be  al- 
lowed agamst  the  Federal  estate  tax  for 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States,  mtroduced 
by  Mr    Muskie  on  March  14.  1961 


NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSFKND 
THE  RULES— AMENDMENTS  TO 
THIRD  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  followin.i; 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  ruJe  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  herehy  give  mnice 
111  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  '  mo;e 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  ^or  thp 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  ■  H  K  5188i 
mailing  supplemental  approprlHtiorus  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  l^6\.  uu<i  fur 
other  purposes,  the  followii.g  ain-'K  hnent, 
namely 

On  page  23  after  line  18  insert 

'  AOMINISTBATIVE    PROVISION 

"The  nine  paragraph  under  the  h^^udaig 
'Administrative  Frovisiona'  in  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1957  (2  V  :i  C 
127).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'  The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  is 
hereafter  m:»de  available  for  the  payment  f 
mlle.^ge,  to  be  computed  at  10  renr.s  per  m!'.e 
by  the  nearest  usual  route,  between  VV,tsh- 
Ington.  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  resi- 
dence city  of  the  Senator  Involved,  for  n -f 
to  exceed  four  round  trips  originating  and 
terminating  in  Washington.  District  nf  Co- 
lumbia, made  by  employees  to  earh  -Sen  i- 
tor's  office  in  any  fiscal  year,  such  payment 
to  be  made  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Senator  containing  a  certification,  by 
such  Senator,  that  such  travel  was  per- 
formed In  line  of  official  duty     ■ 

Mr  HAYDEN  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5188)  makins  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

•For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  > 

Mr.  HAYDEN  also  submitted  the  fol- 
lowinn'  notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
li-.g  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
f  ir  the  purp'jse  of  proposing  to  the  bill  i  H  R 
.t!88i  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  l^dl,  and 
for  other  purposes,  the  following  amend - 
ment.    namely: 

On  page  25  after  line  13  Insert: 

"QXNBUI.     FBO  VISION 

'Effective  as  of  July  12.  I960,  the  p<»ra- 
graph  Immediately  praewllng  the  short  title 
In  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1961.  which  related  to  expenses  of  travel  by 
Senators    and    Representatives   between    the 


District  of  C'i>lumbia  and   their   home  btatea 
or  dlstriris    i2   U  S  C    43c  i  .    is  repealed" 

Mr  HAYDEN  also  .submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  'H.R  5188'  makin-  sup- 
plemental appiopiiations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  wa^:  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  prinle'l. 

•  For  text  of  amendmt  nt  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoinR  notice  • 


NOTICF  OF  HP^ARINC;  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  P  DANIEL  TO 
BE  GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  on  next 
Wednesday.  March  29,  at  10  a  m  in  the 
Interior  Committee  rocun  3110.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  BuiIdinK.  tlie  Committt^e  on  In- 
terior and  In.sular  AtTairs  .vill  hold  public 
hearinijs  on  the  nomination  uf  William 
P  Daniel  to  be  Governor  of  (Juam.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  biotjraphl- 
cal  sketch  of  Governnr-desiijnate  Daniel 
be  printed  in  the  Rrcoro 

There  beiiv^  no  objertion,  the  b.o- 
fiaphical  skr'tch  waa  uiciored  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

Bro<;R\riitcAL   .SKrmc   or   Bul   Daniel 

Place  of  Birth     Day'on    Tet 

Date  uf  Birth     N  .vember  20    loii 

Education  Puhhc  schcMvis  of  Mherty  and 
Fort  Worth,  Tfx  :  romplet*^  under|.trridii.ite 
atid  law  studies  at  Baylor  I'nlversirv 

Marital  status     Married.   4  children 

I>egal  residence     Texas 

Present   addre«;.<^      Libert v    Tex 

L.xiXTieiice  Pru,i'e  l.i*-  practice  for  2:? 
year-i;  until  n47  avvK-iated  In  fUni  wi'ii 
Ctov  Price  Daniel  served  as  clfv  attorney  for 
Liberty  County.  Tex  al.'^o  H«rved  three  terms 
as  member  of  the  T--xis  Ilouie  of  HeiTe- 
sentatives 


THE  BUDGET-MESSAGE  FROM  IHK 
PRE.'=^IDENT     H     DOC    NO    120> 

Mr,  HL'MPHRKY  Mr  Pres.deut,  I 
ask  unanimous  coiLsent  tJiat  tlie  mesiia;'e 
received  from  the  Pn^Mctent.  today,  hav- 
ing been  read  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, be  appropriately  r -ferred 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  llv^  Record 
without  bc-in>;  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  heais 
none,  and  It  is  so  ord-red 

The  message  from  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appru- 
priations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 

X      B^SIC   Ft  V\!     PoMi   IFS 

This  administration  intends  to  adheie 
during  the  course  of  its  term  of  office 
to  the  followintr  basic  principles 

1  Federal  revenue  and  expenditures 
levels  must  be  adequate  to  meet  effec- 
tively and  eflftciently  those  essential  needs 
of  the  Nation  which  require  public  sup- 
port as  well  as.  or  in  place  of  private 
effort.  We  can  afYord  to  do  what  must 
be  done,  publicly  and  privately,  up  to  the 
limit  of  our  economic  capacitv— a  lim:t 
we  have  not  even  approached  for  .several 
years 

2  Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures—the  Federal  budiiet — should,  apart 


from  any  threat  to  national  security,  be 
in  balance  over  the  years  of  tlie  business 
cycle -running;  a  deficit  in  years  of 
recession  when  revenues  decline  and  the 
economy  needs  the  stimulus  of  additional 
expenditures-  and  running  a  surplus  in 
years  of  pro.sperity.  thus  curbing  infla- 
tion, reducing  the  public  debt,  and  free- 
iuR  funds  for  private  Investment. 

3  Federal  expenditure  and  revenue 
programs  should  contribute  to  economic 
growth  and  maximum  employment 
w  ithin  a  setting  of  reasonable  puce  sta- 
bility. Because  of  the  limits  which  our 
balance  of  payments  deficit  cuirently 
places  upon  the  u.se  of  monetary  policy, 
especially  the  lowering  of  short-term  in- 
ten\st  rates,  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
economic  growth  and  employment,  fiscal 
policy — our  bud^iet  and  tax  policies- 
must  assume  a  heavier  share  of  the 
resiKinsibility 

4  Each  expenditure  inoposed  will  be 
eval'iated  in  terms  of  our  national  needs 
and  priorities,  consistent  with  the  limi- 
tations and  ob.'ectives  described  above 
and  compared  with  the  urgency  of  other 
budgetary  requirements.  We  will  not 
uaste  our  resoui  res  (>n  inefficient  or  un- 
di'sinible  expendiiuie  sunply  because  the 
economy  is  slack— nor.  in  order  to  run 
a  surplus,  will  we  deny  our  people  essen- 
tial .service's  or  .security  simply  becau.se 
the  economy  i^,  prosperous 

5  As  the  Nation,  it.s  needs  and  their 
Complexity  continue  to  grow.  Federal 
iiondefenM-  e.xjjenditures  may  al.so  be  ex- 
I>««cted    to    increase,    us    predicted    by    a 

1960  Bureau  of  the  Budget  study,  and 
as  :nflic,ttf>d  by  the  nearly  45  percent 
mcroa.se     from     fiscal     1953     to     fiscal 

1961  In  expenditures  oth.er  than  national 
security  But  we  must  not  allow  expend- 
itures to  ii.se  of  their  own  momentum, 
uithout  regard  to  \alue  received,  pro- 
spective revenues,  economic  conditions, 
the  pas.sibllities  of  clasing  out  old  activi- 
ties when  initiating  new  ones  and  the 
weight  of  cui  rent  taxes  on  the  individual 
citizen  and  the  economy  It  is  my  deter- 
mined puriKj.se  to  be  a  prudent  steward 
of  the  public  funcLs — to  obtain  a  dollar's 
worth  (if  results  for  every  dollar  we 
spend 

11    Tiir  nv  .M    19A1  BotM.rr  inkciiiteo  uy  this 

ADMINITraATION 

Willie  this  message  is  concerned  pri- 
marily with  llie  budget  for  fiscal  1962 
now  b«'foie  the  Congress,  necessary  per- 
spective and  background  are  supplied  by 
a  reexamination  of  the  fiscal  1961  budg- 
et, adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
r'^viewed  in  my  predecessor  >  January 
bud.,'et  message  and  inherited  in  us  final 
stage  by  this  administration 

When  originally  submitted  in  January 
of  1960,  the  fi.sca!  1961  budget  .Jiowed  a 
surp'u.s  of  $4  2  billion  By  the  tmie  of 
the  midyear  budget  review,  the  esti- 
mated surplus  had  shrunk  to  $1.1  bil- 
lion. In  the  final  budget  message  in 
January  it  was  estimated  to  be  less 
than  $80  million.  Without  any  change 
in  substantive  content  or  policy,  that 
bud;4et  upon  later  examination  proved 
to  be  substantially  out  of  balance 
These  changes  reflect  the  recession- 
induced  dechne  in  revenues  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  always  present  in  making 
budget    and    economic    forecasts.      The 


January  restatement  of  the  1961  budget. 
simply  in  terms  of  its  own  programs  and 
estimates  and  without  regard  to  any 
new  decisions  or  policies  by  this  admin- 
istration— 

Optimistically  estimated  fiscal  1961 
tax  revenues  by  assuming  a  much  rosier 
economy ; 

Unrealistically  assumed  that  the  Con- 
gress would  enact  a  record  (though 
necessary)  postal  rate  increase  totalling 
some  $843  million  a  year  in  time  to  take 
efTect  April  first  and  provide  $160  mil- 
Uon  additional  in  the  current  fiscal  year; 

Substantially  underestimated  the  nor- 
mal flow  of  defense  expenditures  under 
the  then-existing  policies  and  commit- 
ments by  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars; 
and 

Similarly  underestimated  the  amount 
of  funds  which  would  be  required  to 
pay  unemployment  benefits  to  ex- 
servicemen  and  Federal  employees,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  authorized  vet- 
erans' housing  loans,  and  to  fulfill  the 
existing  commitments  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

The  deficit  thus  inlierited  by  this  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  1961,  augmented 
by  the  essential  antirecession  and  na- 
tional security  steps  already  taken  or 
recommended  to  the  Congress,  is  now 
estimated  to  total  over  $2  billion  (in 
contrast  with  the  $4.2  billion  surplus 
originally  predicted).  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  fiscal  1961  is  dearly  a 
recession  year,  with  all  of  the  conse- 
quent effects  upon  both  revenues  and 
expenditures.  The  deficit  of  nearly 
$12  5  billion  in  fiscal  1959  serves  as  a 
recent  reminder  of  the  difficulties  of 
balancing  the  budget  in  a  recession  year. 

in      BALAMCIMO    THK     BUDOKT    FOB     ITSCAL     l—i 

On  January  30  I  made  the  following 
pledge  to  the  ConRress: 

'A  new  administration  must  of  neces- 
sity build  on  the  spending  and  revenue 
estimates  already  submitted.  Within 
that  framework,  barring  the  develop- 
ment of  urgent  national  defense  needs 
or  a  worsening  economy,  it  is  my  cur- 
rent Intention  to  advocate  a  program  of 
expenditures  which,  including  revenue 
from  a  stimulation  of  the  economy,  will 
not  of  and  by  themselves  unbalance  the 
earlier  budget." 

This  message  Is  designed  to  review  my 
recommended  budgetary  revisions  within 
the  framework  of  that  pledge.  Omitting 
any  increase  In  the  defense  budget  too 
urgent  to  be  denied  by  budgetary  restric- 
tions, and  assuming  that  our  review  of 
the  economy  late  in  April  does  not  re- 
quire either  a  reduction  in  taxes  or  addi- 
tional increases  in  expenditures,  enact- 
ment of  the  new  nondefense  programs 
and  appropriations  I  have  transmitted 
will  not  unbalance  the  budget  previously 
submitted  by  my  predecessor — 

If  the  Congress  enacts  or  continues  In 
effect  all  the  revenue  measures  requested 
in  that  earlier  budget,  or  preferably  the 
alternative  measures  that  I  am  request- 
ing to  acliieve  the  same  amoimt  of  rev- 
enue; 

If  that  earlier  budget  contained  accu- 
rate estimates  of  the  revenue  to  be 
produced  by  those  measures,  based  on 
accurate  sissumptions  about  prospective 
economic  conditions; 


If  the  Congress  enacts  no  spending 
measures  committing  the  executive 
branch  to  outlays  in  excess  of  those  re- 
quested; and 

If  the  earlier  budget  contained  accu- 
rate estimates  of  those  expenditures 
which  must  necessarily  be  incurred  in 
fiscal  1962  under  existing  commitments 
covered  by  that  budget,  regardless  of 
congressional  or  Executive  decisions — for 
example,  entirely  apart  from  any  policy 
changes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  budget  depends 
upon  the  effects  of  economic,  crop  and 
weather  conditions  which  must  be  pre- 
dicted in  advance. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  my  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  that  my  pred- 
ecessor's budget  for  fiscal  1962  •will  re- 
main in  balance  only  if  an  earlier  and 
sharper  upturn  in  the  economy  than  my 
economic  advisers  now  think  likely  pro- 
duces the  tax  revenues  estimated." 
Nevertheless  the  present  message,  and 
the  fiscal  1962  budget  revisions  it  sum- 
marizes, are  based  upon  a  commitment 
of  balancing  revenue  and  expenditures 
under  an  assumption  that  the  January 
predictions  with  respect  to  these  four 
conditions  are  a  valid  starting  basis  for  a 
new  administration. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  in  this  mes- 
sage is  that  any  budgetary  unbalance  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  1962  will  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  any  nondefense  programs  I  have 
submitted,  for  they  have  been  carefully 
limited  to  a  pattern  of  expenditures  no 
greater  than  the  revenues  estimated  by 
the  earlier  budget,  as  supplemented  by 
those  additional  revenues  which  enact- 
ment of  this  program  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  stimulate,  according  to 
Treasury  estimates,  in  fiscal  1962.  Other 
measures  I  have  requested — such  as  im- 
provements in  unemployment  compen- 
sation, highway  construction,  social  se- 
curity, and  health  insurance  for  the 
aged — are  all  accompanied  by  their  own 
self -financing  provisions.  In  short,  new 
defense  recommendations  asid(^  should 
there  be  a  deficit  in  1962,  it  will  be  the 
consequence  of  the  overestimation  of 
revenues  and  underestimation  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  January  budget,  and 
not  the  result  of  new  policies  or  programs 
proposed  by  this  administration. 

In  summary,  the  total  expenditures  es- 
timated in  the  January  budget  w  ere  $80.9 
billion.  My  proposals,  apart  from  de- 
fense, will  add  about  $2.3  billion  for  a 
total  of  $83.2  billion.  The  effects  of  my 
economic  program  on  the  economy  would 
be  reflected  in  additional  revenues  of 
about  $900  million  which,  added  to  the 
January  budget  figures,  would  make  a 
total  of  $83.2  bilUon  of  receipts,  and  leave 
the  budget  in  balance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  um-eal- 
istic  to  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Janu- 
ary budget  estimate  of  receipts  vas  over- 
optimistic.  Based  on  a  more  realistic 
economic  outlook  and  including  the  ef- 
fect of  my  economic  proposals,  it  appears 
more  likely  that  the  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1962  will  be  about  $81.4  billion. 
However,  as  the  economy  returns  to  sat- 
isfactory high  levels  of  economic  activity, 
the  position  of  budget  balance  will  be  re- 
stored. Indeed,  given  full  reco\ery,  the 
present  tax  system  would  generate  reve- 


nues substantially  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
posed levels  of  budget  expenditure. 
This,  then,  is  the  revised  budget — apart 
from  defense  additions — that  I  now  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress: 

A  budget  that  is  in  balance  in  terms  of 
my  pledge  of  January  30 ; 

A  budget  that  is  likely  to  be  in  deficit 
unless  economic  conditions  rapidly  im- 
prove to  meet  the  levels  predicted  in  the 
January  16  budget; 

A  budget  that  would  be  in  surplus  if 
the  economy  were  operating  at  or  near 
its  full  potential. 

IV.     OMISSIONS     AND    ASSUMPTIONB     IN    THE 
PREVIOUS    BUDGET    FOR    FISCAL     1962 

For  fiscal  1962,  however,  the  January 
budget  submitted  by  my  predecessor  as- 
sumed a  higher  rate  of  economic  activity 
during  this  calendar  year  than  is  pres- 
ently in  sight,  and  thus  a  balanced  budg- 
et. As  already  stated,  that  earlier  budg- 
et and  its  assumptions  are  necessarily 
the  starting  point  for  a  new  administra- 
tion. It  was  on  this  basis  that  I  made  to 
the  Congress  on  January  30  the  com- 
mitment quoted  earlier  in  this  message. 

But  before  any  new  programs  or  budg- 
et increases  could  even  be  considered 
by  this  administration — and  wholly 
apart  from  the  overly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  January  budg- 
et— we  found  upon  a  closer  scrutiny  of 
that  budget  that  it  omitted  provision  for 
substantial  expenditures  for  which  that 
administration  was  committed,  and  was 
based  upon  fundamental  policy  and  pro- 
gram assumptions  which  neither  this  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Congress  could 
possibly  accept,  and  which  had  to  be 
altered  at  considerable  cost  to  what  little 
budgetary  leeway  remained. 

For  example  : 

1.  The  previous  administration  com- 
mitted itself,  as  we  have  also,  to  ex- 
tend $100  million  in  assistance  to  CThile 
for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  wake  of  a  devastating  earthquake. 
But  no  estimate  of  expenditures  to  meet 
this  commitment  was  included  in  the 
budget. 

2.  The  earlier  budget  recommended, 
as  I  do  also,  the  construction  of  a  new 
$114  million  linear  electron  accelerator 
for  high  energy  physics  research.  But 
appropriations  to  initiate  this  project 
were  not  specifically  recommended  in  the 
budget. 

3.  The  earlier  budget  based  its  esti- 
mate of  expenditures  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  the  assumption  that 
price  supports  on  every  major  commod- 
ity would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  level 
permitted  by  law — reductions  which 
were  never  formally  recommended  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
would  never  be  permitted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  which  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely ruinous  to  our  farm  economy. 
Without  having  to  actually  take  such 
a  move,  the  earlier  budget  assvimed  a 
reduction  of  cotton  price  supports  from 
75  percent  to  70  percent  of  parity,  a 
reduction  of  milk  from  80  percent  to  76 
percent,  rice  from  75  percent  to  70  per- 
cent and  peanuts  from  78.6  percent  to 
75  percent.  Compared  to  the  average 
levels  of  the  last  5  years,  which  indi- 
cate how  far  the  former  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  was  actually  able  and  will- 
ing to  push  supports  down  when  in  of- 
fice, these  recommendations  are  down 
some  9.3  parity  points  for  cotton.  5  5  for 
peanuts,  2.4  for  mlUc  and  7.9  for  nee 

4.  The  earlier  budget  recommended  a 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  public  .schools . 
limited  to  aid  for  construction  But. 
tinder  a  highly  unusual  fiscal  proposal, 
the  budget  itself  included  practically  no 
expenditures  for  this  activity  Insroad 
It  proposed  that  States  and  locahiirs 
float  loans  which  Federal  taxpayers 
would  help  pay  off  through  installment 
payments  of  school  bond  interest  as 
well  as  principal  over  the  nexr  30 
years 

5.  Similarly,  aid  to  higher  education 
was  contained  in  the  earlier  program. 
as  in  mine.  But  again  the  effect  on  that 
budget  was  defen-ed  by  the  device  of 
a  20-  to  35-year  period  of  installment 
payments. 

6.  The  earlier  budget  assumed,  com- 
pletely contrary  to  our  urban  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  congressional  termination 
of  the  Federal  farm  housing  loan  pro- 
grams; no  new  authority  for  low-income 
housing;  a  cutback  in  veterans'  and  col- 
lege housing  loans;  and  no  expansion  in 
urban  renewal.  In  short,  before  funds 
could  be  found  to  finance  new  and  ur- 
gently needed  housing  programs,  merely 
meeting  the  needs  of  existing  pros  rams 
required  further  additions  to  the  budsjet 

7.  The  Federal  Government,  under 
the  previous  administration  as  well  as 
this,  has  an  obligation  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  children  on 
reservations.  The  fact  is  that  .several 
thousand  such  children  in  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  Alaska  have  been  without 
any  schools  at  all — but  wholly  inade- 
quate funds  to  meet  this  obligation  woie 
included  in  the  earlier  budget. 

8.  The  earlier  budget  proposed  that 
the  Congress  would  cut  back  sharply  on 
its  program  for  constructing  airports,  on 
the  electric  and  telephone  loan  programs 
of  the  REA  and  on  the  loan  programs 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  would  ha\e 
or  should  now  cut  back  these  essential 
programs,  and  I  have  recommended  their 
expansion. 

\      CHANGES     IN     THE     rlS<\L      labJ      HI   DCET 

This  message  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
sent a  wholly  new  budget.  For  reasons 
already  stated  that  is  not  pos-^ible  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Nor  is  it  intended  to 
propose  any  new  programs  or  expendi- 
tures in  the  nondefense  area.  With  but 
a  few  exceptions,  the  items  covered  bv 
this  message  and  the  attached  table 
have  been  previously  communicated. 
with  full  explanation,  to  the  Congress 
This  message  is  primarily  intended  to 
share  with  the  Congress  my  review  of 
the  nondefense  changes  in  Federal  ac- 
tivities and  expenditures  already  recom- 
mended to  meet  our  Nation's  needs 

The  fimds  previously  recommended 
f(jr  each  department  and  agency  have 
been  scrutinized  as  carefully  as  time 
would  permit,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  with  which  these 
needs  are  being  met.  With  the  exception 
of  the  national  defense  program,  that  re- 
view  IS  now   largely  complete,  and  the 


new  programs  and  aiiu-iulinfnt.^  result- 
ing therefrom  have  been  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  or  will  be  shortly 

As  alreaiiy  emphasized,  the.se  changes 
of  them.se. ves  will  nut  unbalance  the 
earlier  bud;.:et— that  is,  their  cost  in  fis- 
cal 1962.  a.ssuminL;  the  accuracy  of  the 
previous  expenditure  estimates,  will  be 
covered  by  the  revenue  previously  esti- 
mated and  th'-  new  revenii.'s  t^mrrat'cl 
by  the  program  But  de.spitc  tins  re- 
straint and  the  further  hm;»:iiiMns  mi- 
posed  by  the  assumptions  or  onussions 
al!<~ady  mentioned,  these  changes  never- 
theless represent  what  we  regard  to  be 
advances  m  areas  of  hit:h  priority.  While 
tiie  entire  li.-^t  i.--  sun.maii/i-d  on  tlu-  at- 
tached tab'f.  anion.;  tin  mo.-r  siLrinflcani 
aie  the  follosvint; 

Aid  to  education  The  lars'est  single 
increase  is  in  the  field  of  education  Our 
e<iucafional  need.^  havi'  become  too  ur- 
i.;ent  to  overlook  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment n  ust  do  more  to  help  finance 
improvements  In  this  field  both  for  ele- 
mentary a  id  .stH-ondary  education  and 
for  hii^her  education 

P\inds  for  scientific  research  Mv  ler- 
ommendat.ons.  largely  in  the  form  of 
amenc.menfs  to  th»^  1962  bud:;et.  pro- 
vide a  series  of  increases  for  scientific 
research — lor  oceanoKraphy.  for  hiyh 
eneruy  physics,  for  saline  water  conver- 
sion, for  medical  research,  for  National 
Science  Fo  mdation  urant.s  (ny  basic  re- 
search and  .science  education,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  These  increases 
reflect  my  strom;  belief  that  advances  in 
scientific  research  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  arowth  of  our  economy, 
to  the  welf.ire  of  our  people,  and  to  the 
preeminence  of  our  scientific  achieve- 
ments, and  my  conviction  thi'.t  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  of  necessity  play 
a  sizable  lole  in  supporting  such  re- 
search 

Health:  I  liave  proposed  slyniflcant 
measures  to  strcni^then,  improve  and 
lower  the  cost  of  health  care — with  self- 
financed  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  at  a  net  savint;s  to 
the  budget,  a.ssistance  to  medical 
.schools  and  students,  and  ijrants  to  the 
States  for  I'xpanded  community  health 
.sfivices  ami  facilities. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
I  have  recommended  enactment  of  a 
program  designed  to  greatly  streuKthen 
urban  renewal  and  other  existing  pro- 
uiains.  and  add  needed  new  authority 
m  such  important  areas  as  moderate- 
income  hou.Mny.  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provement of  existing  housiiu,  and  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces.  We  are 
also  obliged  to  increase  Federal  as,sist- 
ance  for  local  airport  construction.  The 
additional  expenditures  thus  entailed,  in 
my  judgmer.t  are  nece.ssary  in  our  Na- 
tions future 

Area  redevelopment:  The  tragedy  of 
our  chronically  depressed  areas,  and  the 
enormity  of  their  challenge  to  our  econ- 
omy, require  no  le.s-s  than  the  very  reason- 
able program  for  aid  to  depre.ssed  areas 
which  I  have  recormnended  and  which  I 
am  conflden-  that  the  Congress  will  .soon 
enact. 

Natural  resource  development:  It  is 
not  economical  to  be  foolishly  wasteful 
rather    than    prudently    coaservationlst 


toward  the  country  s  luilurul  resouices. 
I  ha\e  propo.sed  modest  but  symbolic  In- 
creases in  funds  for  conservation  and 
de\el(>pmtnt  of  forests  and  public  do- 
main lands,  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem and  seashore  recreational  areas  and 
for  navigation  and  flood  control  actu- 
itie, ,  and  reproframin^-  fif  other  lunds 
uiU  peiinil  additional  leclanuition  ac- 
ti\  ities. 

Agriculture:  In  the  fii  Id  of  at':  i.'ultuir 
v.e  i)ropo.se  to  move  \i:  orously  m  a  wholly 
new  direction,  to  alter  fundamentally 
the  pattt'in  ot  the  Nation's  agncultuial 
economy  with  an  eventual  reduction  r.f 
governmental  outlays  Meanwhile  in 
the  sho!  t  run,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  take 
vaiious  actions  which  will  mcrea.se  the 
lOfi'J  expenditures  over  tho.se  seriously 
understated  in  the  January  bud>.'et.  as 
all  end  v  di.scussed  The  increa.ses  are  fo: 
pi.ce  supports.  Rmal  F.lectrification  Ad- 
miinstration  and  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration loans,  the  school  lunch  pro-^iam 
and  special  milk  p''oi;!-am.  and  surplus 
food  di^Jtribution  a'  home  and  abioad 
These  »'\p<'ndilures  will  rai.se  farm  in- 
come and  incM-a.se  the  use  of  oui  surplus 
au"  leuU Ml  al  commixlities 

Veterans  I  am  recommendr.m  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  .selective  increase 
in  comi)ensation  rates  for  veterans  with 
th(>  more  severe  .service-connected  dis- 
abilities, to  ofT.set  the  rises  m  the  cost  of 
liviP'^'  .since  the  last  increase  in  1957 
and  to  adjust  rates  in  some  categories 
which  are  out  of  line  My  budget  esti- 
mate.s  mrlufle  provision  for  this  purpose 

riudtjetaiy  transfer  authority:  To 
arhie\('  gr'niter  effectiveness  and  savings 
111  the  wo  of  the  taxpayers'  funds,  the 
heads  of  the  several  Government  depart - 
nu-nts  and  agencies  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  exeicise  some  flexibility  in  the 
course  of  a  fiscal  year  to  meet  new  situ- 
ations oi-  changing  circumstances 
Therefoi".  I  am  a.sking  the  Congress,  in 
enacting  api)ropiiations  for  each  depart- 
ment and  agency,  to  provide  the  neces- 
saiy  authority  for  the  transfer  of  a  mod- 
est amount  or  percentage  of  the  funds 
and  iHMsonnel  available  to  an  agency 
head  for  operating  expenses,  to  be  used 
only  as  needed  to  meet  unforeseen  high 
prioritv  requirenienUs.  and  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
through  the  regular  budgetary  appor- 
tionment proce.ss.  In  this  way.  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  can  be  uti- 
li/f-d  Aith  tlie  utmost  efficiency 

VI       FEDERAL      HEVENIES 

M'-ntion  has  already  been  made  of 
the  revenue  estimates  for  fiscal  1962 
and  the  nece.ssity  for  congie.ssional  en- 
actment of  all  measures  nece.ssary  to 
produce  those  revenues  My  earlier 
message  on  highways  contained  recom- 
mendations for  the  user  taxes  needed  to 
a.ssure  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progre.ss 
on  hitihway  construction  at  levels  pre- 
viously recommended  by  my  predecessor 
This  administration  will  not  permit 
funds  for  this  program  to  be  diverted 
from  general  revenues.  Other  tax  rec- 
ommendations, designed  to  stimulate 
moderni/ation  of  plant  and  equipment, 
and  to  achieve  greater  tax  equity  with- 
out any  material  change  in  overall  reve- 
nues, will  be  contained  in  a  subsequent 
message. 
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Three  additional  points  are  more  ap- 
i)ropriately  contained  In  this  message: 

1.  Postal  rates:  The  January  budget 
submitted  by  my  predecessor  called  for 
an  additional  $843  million  in  postal 
revenues  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  that 
l^epailment's  operations.  Such  an  in- 
c lease  must  be  effective  July  1  to  close 
the  gap  between  postal  expenditures  and 
postal  revenues;  and,  building  on  the 
previous  budget,  this  administration's 
budget  requires  an  equal  amount.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  close  this  gap;  and 
I  have  directed  the  Postmaster  General 
to  review  carefully  and  intensively  all 
services  and  activities  of  the  Post  Offlee 
with  a  view  toward  improving  efficiency 
and  reducing  costs. 

.  2.  Tax  enforc<;ment:  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  my  earUer  request  to  the 
Congress  for  additional  funds  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  More  and 
k>etter  qualified  agents  can  both  increase 
the  collection  of  Federal  revenues  and 
help  curb  corruption  in  and  out  of  Oor- 
emment,  racketeering  and  organised 
crime. 

3.  The  debt  limit:  Idy  predecessor's 
message  in  January,  even  in  assuming 
balaiK:ed  budgets  In  both  fiscal  IMl  and 
1962.  pointed  to  the  seasonal  pattern  of 
tax  collections  as  necessitating  anotho* 
increase  in  the  debt  limit.  The  perma- 
nent debt  limit  of  $285  billion,  presently 
exceeded,  has  be<  n  superseded  by  a  tem- 
porary limit  of  $293  billion  which  expires 
next  June  30. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  debt  will  ex- 
ceed $28S  billion  on  June  30,  a  new 
Increase  in  the  ceiling  will  be  required 
before  that  date. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  an  in- 
crease that  will  provide  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  sound  management  of 
the  debt  and  of  our  budget  expenditures. 
I  am  delaying  the  specific  recommenda- 
tion until  early  May  so  that  we  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  very  latest 
estimates  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 

CXIMCLTTSIOIf 

This  message  reviews  the  current 
budget  outlook  and  describes  my  phlloe- 
ophy  concerning  budget  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. We  seek  to  achieve  the  vigorous  and 
sustained  growth  of  the  economy  that 
will  make  possible  a  balance  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  If  we  use  our  fiscal  re- 
sources wisely,  T/e  can  make  tangible 
progre.ss  toward  the  achievement  of  our 
national  and  international  objecttres. 
Toward  this  end,  I  ask  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  arid  the  American  people. 
John  F.  Kmmkwdy. 

The  White  House,  Aforch  24, 1961. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
REX^ORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  mJMPHREY: 
St    Patrick's  Dny  address  by  Senator  Ptll 
delivered  before  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
By  Mr.  BEALX,: 
Address  entitled  "The  United  Nations  in 
a  Time  of  Transition."  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable   Douglas    Dillon.     Secretary    of    the 


TrMtfury,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  Miiryland. 
Hotel  Smerson.  Baltimore,  Md..  Wednesday, 
March  32.  1901. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
regard  to  the  report  made  today  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  leadership, 
and  it  is  our  intention  lo  bring  up  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  on  Mon- 
day next. 

On  the  same  day  we  intend  to  bring 
up  Calendar  No.  72,  S.  107,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Nav- 
ajo Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project,  as  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


RESTORATION    OF    FORMER    ARMY 
RANK  TO  DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President  has  received  and  trans- 
mitted to  me  a  message  from  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly. General  Eisenhower.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage addressed  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  mo6t  grateful  to  yo\i  for  your  Im- 
portant part  In  securing  a  practically  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  bill  to  restore  my 
former  Army  rank.  As  soon  as  I  return  to 
the  United  States  and  to  better  communi- 
cations, I  shall  send  you  a  personal  ex- 
pression of  my  thanks.  In  the  meantime. 
I  hope  the  Speaker  and  Vice  President  will 
convey  my  gratitude  to  all  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  who  by  their  votes  paid  me 
this  compliment. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  ARTHUR  F. 
LAMEY.  ALTERNATE  DELEGATE 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  15TH 
SESSION  OP  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  one  of  the  alter- 
nate delegates  of  the  United  States  was 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Lamey,  a  distinguished 
resident  and  lawyer  of  Billings,  Mont. 
Mr.  Lamey  is  a  very  thoughtful  and 
perceptive  man.  As  a  result  of  his  ex- 
periences at  the  U.N..  he  has  communi- 
cated to  me  certain  observations  which 
should  be  of  considerable  value  in  the 
operation  of  future  delegations.  I  have 
transmitted  a  copy  of  these  observations 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

Some  Observations  op  Asthxtb  F.  Lamxt. 
AN  Alternate  Delecatx  roa  thx  Untto 
States  to  the  15th  Session  of  thi  Gen- 
ix-^L  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

Since  my  return  from  serving  as  an  alter- 
nate delegate  for  the  United  States  at  the 
15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  have  spoken  frequently 
to  groups  In  Montana.  The  great  Interest 
manifested  and  the  many  Intelligent  ques- 
tions asked  by  those  attending  meetings,  In- 
dicated a  keen  Interest  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  wide  publicity  given  the  visits 
of  heads  of  states  and  the  threats  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  others  to  rule  or  ruin  the 
UN.,  have  caused  many  to  seek  more  knowl- 
edge about  the  objects,  purposes  and  po- 
tentials of  the  U.N.  There  Is  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  realization  that  there  must  be 
value  In  an  Institution  which  Communist 
nations  would  hamstring,  if  not  destroy. 

Because  we  have  a  vital  stake  In  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  Nations,  I  have  tried  to 
reflect  on  our  mistakes  and  accomplish- 
ments In  the  recent  session  and  advance 
some  suggestions  for  Improvement.  What 
I  have  to  say  Is  offered  with  no  thought  of 
criticizing  any  official  or  individual.  All 
with  whom  I  associated  were  loyal,  intelli- 
gent, dedicated  and  hardworking.  Too,  I 
realize  full  well  my  limited  experience,  hav- 
ing served  for  only  3  months  at  the  recent 
session.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  is  bound 
to  have  views  on  how  we  m.ight  make  our 
efforts  more  effective  In  the  U.N. 

DELEGATES    BRIEnNC 

It  was  generally  said  that  our  delegation 
worked  together  exceptionally  well.  There 
was  a  unity  of  effort,  each  accepting  the 
task  assigned  without  hesitation  or  ques- 
tion, and  doing  his  best  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  By  the  same  token.  I  am 
sure,  eich  delegate  felt  he  might  have  done 
better. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  if  the  delegation 
should  be  made  up  solely  of  trained  diplo- 
mats or  include  some  Inexperienced  mem- 
bers of  average  citizen  level.  In  either 
event,  a  longer  period  for  briefing  the  dele- 
gates should  precede  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Briefing  for  2  or  3  days 
is  not  adequate. 

The  first  briefing  could  be  in  Washington, 
followed  by  meetings  at  the  mission  In  New 
York.  At  these  meetings,  there  should  be 
outlined  the  general  problems  which  may 
arise,  our  position,  plans  and  strategy. 
This  would  allow  delegates  and  staff  to  be- 
come acquainted  and  get  off  to  a  good  start 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly session. 

if  It  is  felt  that  the  expense  for  ass?m- 
bllng  the  delegates  earlier  is  not  Justified, 
surely  appointed  delegates  and  alternetes 
would  gladly  pay  their  expenses  in  order  to 
be    better   prepared   to  do   a   creditable    Job 

COMMITTEE    ASSIGNMENTS 

Committee  assignments  were  made  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  opening  of  the  recent 
session.  They  should  be  made  much  earlier. 
This  would  enable  the  delegate  to  study  and 
obtain  specific  briefing  on  the  committee 
agenda  items.  Here  again,  while  discussing 
the  agenda  items,  strategy,  and  the  problems 
expected  to  arise,  the  delegate  and  advisers 
would  become  better  acquainted  and  learn 
to  work  together  effectively. 

In  the  work  of  committees  some  reason- 
able latitude  should  be  allowed  the  delegate 
and  his  advisers,  especially  on  procedural 
questions  I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  told  the  Senate 
committee  and  others  that  he  did  not  pro- 
pose getting  into  a  rigid  position  on  every 
question.  If  this  spirit  Is  carried  down  to 
the  delegates  and  advisers  in  the  committees 
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of    t;;e   UN      I  am   sure   our   prestigt-   will   b».' 
enhanced   and    our    influence    increased 

Members  of  other  delegations  have  nien- 
lioiied  the  inflexibility  of  our  position  on 
questions  arising  In  the  UN  They  appar- 
enrly  have  the  feeling  that  we  cannot  move 
without  prior  consultation  with  Washing- 
ton In  fact,  I  heard  a  foreign  delei^ate  say 
lie  thoutch:  we  would  be  betcer  off  if  the 
U  N  were  in  some  dlsr«nt  land  where  tele- 
phoning would  be  more  ditflcult  E.eryone 
will  i.-n'ede  that  major  decislmis  must  be 
ccorri.iiated  between  the  mi>sii-ri  and  the 
State  tJepar-ment;  howe\cr.  there  are  minor 
areas  where  prompt  action  can  win  or  lose 
mends  and  prestige.  It  Is  here  that  dfle- 
nates  and  tVieir  advisers  shoiiUl  be  more  I  ree 
t  )  act.  Although  difflcult  to  pinpoint  the 
basic  causes  I  must  confers  that  within  our 
deU-Kation  there  was  a  con.scious  feeling  of 
mtlexlbiUty  in  many  of  our  approaches  to 
problems  in  the  15th  session  It  !s  inter- 
esting to  note  that  delegates  of  lorne  cv.m- 
muiiMt  countries  will,  during  debate  ak;ree 
on  amendments  or  changes  without  the  con- 
sultation iuid  delay  which  frequently  en.sues 
when  we  are  faced  with  similar  decisions 

With  better  preparation  many  statenient.s 
of  our  delegates  In  committees  would  be 
unproved  Too  often  a  speech  Is  tinally 
prepared  only  minutes  before  delivery 
Again  I  note  with  approval  'he  Secretary 
of  States  remark  that  something  more  is 
needed  than  -iblUty  to  read  a  speech  thrust 
Into  vour  hand.  Needless  to  sa\,  our 
statements  should  always  be  \*e'l  con-Klored 
ai.d   of    hi^h   quality. 

"NEtrrKAL"     DKI.CG.ATE:^ 

For  want  of  a  better  deslgiK^lion  we  may 
refer  u>  the  delegations  of  the  many  small 
nations  and  particularly  the  Afro-Asi m.s  as 
"neutrals  ■  At  any  rate  the  many  dele^j- 
tlons.  who  refuse  to  be  alined  with  B:<us- 
or  West,  can  greatly  Influence  the  ba:a.Mce 
of  power  In  the  U.N  In  committees  we  are 
brought  in  clo«e  contact  with  many  of  them 
There  was  evidence  In  Committee  Tliree 
that  many  wanted  to  cooperate  more  closelv 
with  us.  but  could  only  do  so  when  we  had 
our  course  well  charted,  which  wis  n  • 
always  the  case.  It  Is  Important  that  we 
do  all  within  our  power  on  every  level  to 
malte  It  convenient  for  these  delegates  to 
work  with  us  thereby  establishing  the  h  ibi» 
of  .issociation  In  this  area  pnx-edural  mat- 
ters are  often  as  Important  as  substantive 
i>nes;  and  here  again  flexibility  and  tiniintt 
become    vital 

I»<TrHTAINMENT    OF    OTHER    DtLEGATIONS 

The  United  Nations  Headquarters  being 
in  New  York  places  the  United  st.ite.s  in  thp 
p<jsition  of  host  Government  Admittedly 
the  great  influx  of  delegates  from  new  Afri- 
can States  posed  an  unusual  resp<.nsibi:ity. 
which  required  much  time  and  attention 
from  members  of  our  delegation  and  mission 
at  the  last  session:  perhaps  to  the  neglect 
of  friendly  delegations  of  long  standing  At 
top  echekin  there  may  have  been  social  con- 
tacts of  which  I  was  not  aware  However 
on  Committee  level,  I  am  sure,  we  were  not 
organiaed  to  make  certain  that  at  least  one 
luncheon  was  had  for  each  frlendlv  delega- 
tion Unless  our  total  effort  is  coordiiiiited 
some  delegations  may  be  entirely  nekcleced 
Delegates  being  human  have  normal  sensi- 
bilities which   we  as  hosts  must    respect 

It  was  with  some  surprise  as  a  delegate, 
that  I  heard  repeated  warnings  of  a  budget 
so  limited  that  entertainment  shouiri  be 
kept  at  a  minimum.  In  fact,  in  some  in- 
stances it  was  discontinued.  Surely  no  one 
would  advocate  lavish  entertainments  as  a 
desirable  or  necessary  budget  item  Rather 
I  liave  in  mind  a  modest  luncheon  or  diiwier 
which  an  average  American  host  would  be 
pleased  to  serve  his  guest. 

In  visiting  with  delegates  I  found  m.my 
who    had    not   gone    beyond    New    York    and 


Wa.shlngto!:  What  a  pity  ".i  have  Mu-m  re- 
turn home  without  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the 
greatness  i  l  our  country,  sensing  the  seren- 
ity of  a  W'XHled  valley  or  the  immensity  of 
a  rolliriii;  nl.iln  seeing  the  majesty  of  a 
snow-cap(xd  mountain  and  aho\e  all  feel- 
ing the  wa.mth  of  the  kindly,  generous,  and 
I'llerant  American  hei«rt  typified  by  our  citi- 
zens on  thf  farm.  In  the  facf.iv  :ind  on  the 
main  stree-  of  our  smaller  t.  wim  liiu)  cltie^s 
African  de.egates  who  accepted  our  invita- 
tion to  tra  el  m  the  United  St^lte^.  returned 
grateful  and  enli'.-h' ened 

An  Inveftment  In  cordiality,  niodeni  en- 
tertainment and  a  '.lev  (jf  our  country  In 
Its  true  lifht  could  pay  dividends  in  good 
will  and  understanding 

roNCLusioM 
Heilizmg  full  well  my  limited  experience 
in  dip'omarv  \nfl  International  orgnnlrjitlonft 
and  pr'  biihle  lack  of  originality.  I  have  re- 
luctantly sm  forth  these  ohservatlons  How- 
ever. I  have  been  [)ersiiaded  hv  the  hope  that 
each  succeeding  d»-legBtlon.  benefiting  from 
the  exi>erie  ue  of  :u  predecessor,  m.iy  im- 
prove, in  more  clfectiveiy  representing  our 
country  in  the  councils  of  the  United  Na- 
tion*, where  only  our  beat  eflTorts  will 
Bunire 


ch:kek  indepkndf.ncf  d.w 

Mr.    SCHOB:rPLX      M:      Pre.sident.    I 

ask  i.inanimuus  con.sfnt  tluit  a  .statt- 
ment  rctarflinis'  Ctreek  Ind»-p«'ndenct' 
D;iy.  prepared  by  thr  d;  -t.tutui.shrd  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  '  Mr  Dirxsen  be  in- 
cluded m  the  body  ol  t*ie  Rrr<.RD  id  this 
point  He  has  be.n  nere.s.sar;ly  d<»tainrd 
from  attf'nthrn'  the  .ses.sioii  today 

There  bein>>  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ■.v.T.s  ordered  to  b"  punted  in  the 
RrroRD.  as  follows 

On  March  2.i.  1621,  the  Greek  |>ciple  de- 
clared their  lnde{.endence  from  the  Otto- 
niaa  Empire  th:it  c«)ntr oiled  southeastern 
Eur(<pe  sine-  U.ij  TTie  strugifle  for  freedom 
was  fought  )n  for  a  number  of  yetirs  just  fk-* 
the  colonists  on  July  4.  1776.  declared  their 
indppendence  but  fought  on  until  the  Brit- 
ish surrendf-red  0!i  October  19  1781  ,it  Y  Tk- 
town. 

Just  as  there  w,i<:  a  gre  it  slmil.irlry  in  the 
•ruggle  for  independence  there  are  similari- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Oree<e 
Bo'h  nations  h.o.e  fought  side  by  side  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  conflict 
B  )th  n.itlors  believe  in  government  of  the 
f>eopie-  a  repul>llc;\n  form  of  gtivernment 
b.^<,"d  on  the  principles  of  dem^x-racy  as 
enunciated  in  the  goidm  Hges  of  ancient 
Greece  and  handed  down  to  peoples  and  gov- 
ernment* through  the  ag^^s 

Since  Greek  Is  a  ixislc  Imgruage.  Greek  Is 
taui<ht  at  colleges  and  other  8Cho^>ls 
throughout  America  and  the  trend  U  for 
gre. iter  expansion  In  the  teaching  of  Greek 
In  th"  public  schools  of  America  In  this  er.i 
of  ml.»silea   atomic  energv   and  outer  space 

Time  does  not  permit  the  enumeritlon  of 
the  many  well  kii'wn  and  great  contribu- 
tions of  Greece  t<i  the  world  and  to  America 
nor  the  muny  tine  contributions  of  Americans 
of  Hellenic  descent  to  this  co-intry  of  ours 
In  times  of  war.  peace,  and  progress  Many 
of  my  coi;«>ii<5ue8  In  Congress  will  raise  their 
voices  In  priise.f  the  Grp^k  |>f->ple  and  their 
descendants  throughout  the  world  on  their 
Independeni.'e   day 

Before  cl osinif  I  would  like  to  mentliJii 
one  present  and  future  contribution  to 
Aineri(  a  by  Greek-Americans  in  the  form  of 
the  H>-i:^-nu  University  uf  .America  isow  being 
develope<l  i:i  Br-.kllne  M;uss  ,  for  the  edu- 
cational   needs    of    Americ.ins    of    all    faiths. 


cri'ttl  r.u  I  •-  .i:.,i  n  itionalltles,  as  well  as 
foreign  siuileniJi  vMio  may  attend 

As  the  leaders  of  the  Hellenic  UnlverijUy 
drive  .Archbishop  lakovos.  Spyros  Skouras, 
and  Jud^e  J.ihn  C  P.ippas  have  stated  re- 
peate<lly.  the  .Amerlc.in  He!i-n<~s  desire  t  > 
build  a  lUIng  monument  o(  higher  le.irning 
to  produce  great  Americans  ti.r  the  luture. 
to  the  glory  of  Greece  and  America  which 
dwells    in    the   hearts  of    these   fine   jK-ople 

When  statistics  .'how  that  our  colU-js-i--,  ,ii 
the  future  will  be  overcrowded,  the  Hellenic 
University  of  America  Is  being  Initiated  at 
an  appropri.ite  time  to  meet  this  great  de- 
mand for  higher  le.irning  I  wl  .h  them  well 
In  their  noble  objective 

In  conclusion  I  say  all  honor  t<i  (it»-e.  <•  u  d 
her  people  who.  from  tunc  linnK-morLi;  h.nc 
been  one  of  the  ^'reat  Innovators  of  ih»- 
miuiy   faiets  of   our   civlluaiion   ,,f   fKJ.iv 

Mr  SMITH  of  Ma.s.sachuM-tt.s  Mr 
President  next  S.iturday.  all  Anieiican.s 
observe  the  UOlii  anniv.T.sary  of  Greek 
ind.':)endence  Throughout  the  cen- 
turies, the  name  of  CJreece  ha.s  b<'en 
synonymoii.s  uith  the  fine.st  tradition  of 
democrarv  rh>'  woid  itself  had  it.s 
origin  111  the  Cireek  language  and  our 
own  democratic  heritage  was  founded  m 
lai«e  pait  on  concept.s  of  fr.-edoin  which 
originated   in  CJieece  centurie.s  ai;o 

Ih*'  I-ouiiding  lathers  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  these  concepts  when  they 
wrote  them  into  the  ba.sic  documents  of 
our  Nation  In  recent  centuries  many 
C'ireeks  have  al.so  left  their  home  shores 
to  come  here  and  play  a  viUl  role  in  tfie 
building  of  ihis  Nation 

After  the  S«'cond  World  War  thi.s 
country  w  a.s  abl--  to  repay  tl.is  debt  in 
part  bv  helpuik;  Greece  through  the 
Marshall  plan  Ore<«ce  and  the  United 
Slates  aie  now  joined  in  NATO  in  the 
common  cau.se  of  iirotecting  Euroiie  from 
the  forces  of  commiuiism  that  would 
WUH"  out  dem(x-racy  throughout  the 
world 

Thus  the  [)e(iple  of  this  country  have 
'oined  the  Greeks  in  defending  the  tradi- 
tion wh.ich  thev  once  created  These 
tniditions  of  freedom  and  democratic 
government  are  the  mainstays  of  botti 
the  Cfieek  and  American  ways  of  life 
and  create  an  irnperi.shable  bond  Ix  Iween 
our  countries  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  pa\iim  tribute  to  this  ally  of 
ours  to  whom  we  owe  .so  much 


THK    MKNACE  OF  COMMUNISM 

Mr  SCHOEI'HEL  Mi  Pre.sident,  in 
these  (lavs  of  uncerlaiiily  and  tension 
many  of  our  fellow  countrymen  have 
rea.s<)n  Un  alarm  when  they  obseiv*'  the 
latest  move  of  Communist  forces 
Ihiour.hout   tl>'   world 

Only  yesteiday  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out  boldly  and  honeM:.-.  to  the 
American  people  the  ciisis  whuh  exists 
m  another  section  of  the  world 

Fiecentiy  there  appeared  on  the  Mar.ion 
Forum  a  distini'uished  businessman  from 
my  section  of  Kansas.  Mr  Fred  C  Koch, 
wlio  IS  one  of  the  greatest  Kansas  indus- 
trialists On  that  occasion  he  described 
how   the  Reds  plan  to  take  us  over. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  broadcast  of  Sunday.  March  5. 
1961.  on  the  Manion  Forum  network  be 
printtxl  m  the  bodv  of  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordereti  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follo\vs: 

American  Businessman  Dxscubcb  How 
Reds  Plan  To  Takx  Us  Om 

Dean  Manion.  H«cently,  I  received  an 
Illustrated.  40-pag(  booklet  that  U  as  fright- 
en mg  as  It  Is  Informative.  It  la  entitled  "A 
bu.sines&man  Looks  at  Communism"  and  it 
I  <  my  sincere  hope  that  all  businessmen  will 
look   at    this  pamphlet. 

Our  apparent  hi>lplessnes8  in  the  meshes 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  is  a  bad  mix- 
ture of  Ignorance  and  wishful  thinking.  We 
so  ardently  hope  that  this  Red  menace  will 
melt  away  that  m.iny  are  pathetically  eager 
To  fall  Into  every  trap  of  appeasement  that 
the  Kremlin  sets  for  us. 

Although  we  are  surrounded  with  obvious 
evidence  that  this  diabolical  enemy  has  sen- 
tenced all  of  us  to  death,  we  go  right  on 
telling  ourselves  i  hundred  times  a  day 
there  Is  nothing  about  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism that  cannot  be  cured  by  worldwide 
disarmament  and  a  more  just  distribution 
of  this  world's  goocls. 

Ever  so  many  American  businessmen  will 
tell  you— OS  they  tell  me — tliat  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  workable  peace  with  this 
thing  called  communism  is  merely  a  matter 
of  businesslike  production,  wider  distribu- 
tion and  more  intelligent  public  relations, 
here   and  all   over   the  world. 

These  men  will  liave  contempt  for  you  If 
you  tell  them  that  they  are  believing  what 
the  Communlsu  want  them  to  believe. 
Those  who  blind  tliemselves  to  the  horrible 
facts  about  commonlsm  with  such  handy 
rationalizations  do  so  because  Of  their  sub- 
conscious terror  of  the  truth.  They  forget 
what  Christ  said,  namely,  that  only  the 
truth  will  make  us  free  and  that  this  kind 
of  slick  self-deception  merely  conditions  us 
fur   sla\ery 

With  me  at  this  microphone  now  U  the 
experienced  and  successful  American  busi- 
nessman who  has  (Inred  to  look  at  commu- 
nism In  this  40-page  booklet.  He  is  Fred  C. 
Koch,  of  Wlchiu.  Kans  .  president  of  the 
Rvk  Island  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Inc.  This 
author  has  fought  for  American  freedom 
ardently,  contlnuo'jsly.  and  effectively  for 
years  And  all  the  v;hlle,  he  has  admlnistarsd 
and  directed  a  half-dozen  American  business 
entc: prises  that  reach  all  over  the  world. 
Mr  Koch,  how  anc  where  did  you  find  the 
time  to  learn  so  much  about  communism? 

Mr  Koch  Thank  you,  Dean  Iilanion.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  much  about  commu- 
nism as  It  is  such  a  vast  subject.  For  years 
I  w.is  a  member  of  a  consulting  engineer- 
ing firm  which  built  oil  refining  equipment 
c>ver  much  of  the  v.'Orld. 

During  1929.  1930.  and  1031,  we  erected  15 
oil-crack. ng  stills  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Grozny  Tunjise,  Bitoum.  Baku,  and  Tsro- 
.<ilHvl  I  spent  several  months  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  19.10  Inspecting  our  several  Installations, 
and  found  It  a  land  of  hunger,  misery,  and 
terror  One  of  the  old  Bolsheviks,  a  man 
nan  »^1  .If-rome  Llvfhltz.  was  detailed  by  the 
Sovi*"!  Government  to  (70  around  with  me. 

tVan  Manion  How  did  you  learn  about 
communism? 

Mr  Koch  Llvshltt  taught  me  much  about 
communism.  He  had  token  part  In  the 
revolution  of  1005.  and  had  then  escc^ied  to 
the  United  States.  '*here  he  spent  12  years  as 
a  revolutionary,  moet  of  the  time  In  Jails. 
Wherever  there  were  labor  troubles,  LivsbitB 
would  go.  Inciting  hatred,  trying  to  get  fights 
.started,  or  preferably  someone  killed. 

He  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  sedition  In 
World  War  I.  but  jumped  his  ball  and  went 
to  Vladivostok  where  he  took  part  In  the 
revolution  of  1017.  He  outlined  to  me  In 
great  detail  how  the  Communists  intended 
to  subvert  the  United  States  of  America  by 


Infiltrating  the  schools  and  universities,  the 
churches,  the  labor  unions,  Armed  Forces. 
and  U.S.  Qovemment.  He  said:  "We  will 
make  you  rotten  to  the  core." 

I  believe  that  due  to  his  American  expe- 
rience he  was  one  of  the  original  architects 
of  the  Communist  plan  of  subversion  of  our 
country  which  has  succeeded  far  better  than 
most  people  have  any  idea  of. 

We  pulled  him  from  an  overturned  auto- 
mobile in  Tiflls  and  he  was  amazed.  "Why 
did  you  save  my  life?"  he  said.  "We  are  ene- 
mies. I  would  not  have  saved  yours."  He 
thought  awhile  and  said:  "Perhaps  when 
the  revolution  comes  to  your  country,  and 
I  go  back  there,  I  may  spare  your  lives." 

He  told  me  that  if  his  own  mother  stood 
In  the  way  of  the  revolution  he  would 
strangle  her  with  his  bare  hands.  This  is 
the  mark  of  a  hardcore  Communist.  They 
win  do  anything — anything.  Llvshltz  will 
never  see  communism  take  over  ovir  coun- 
try as  Stalin  had  him  shot  along  with  Zino- 
vler.  Kamenev,  and  Piatokov  about  1936. 

Dean  Manion.  Do  you  think  the  average 
American  really  understands  the  menace  of 
communism  to  our  country? 

Mr.  Koch.  The  average  American  knows 
very  little  about  communism.  The  three 
important  branches  of  Communist  philos- 
ophy are:  (1)  Historical  materlallEm,  (2) 
dialectical  materlall.'sm,  and  (3)  economic 
determinism.  You  will  never  understand 
communism   until   you   understand   these. 

In  economic  determinism  the  Communist 
believes  that  the  entire  personality  of  an 
Individual  is  determined  by  the  economic 
system  under  which  he  grew. 

If  the  Communists  take  the  United  States, 
by  subversion  or  war,  what  are  they  going  to 
do  with  the  people  who  are  contaminated 
by  caplrnllsm.  who  arc  hopeless  from  a  Com- 
munist point  of  view?  They  will  murder 
everyone  contaminated  by  capitalism  whom 
it. if  regard  as  Incurably  diseased.  They  es- 
timate this  will  be  one-third  of  the  people— 
the  greatest  blood  bath  In  history. 

COMMUNISTS    USE    SET    PATTEEN 

Dean  Manion  Have  the  Communists  ad- 
hered to  one  pattern  of  conquest  In  China 
and  Cuba? 

Mr.  Koch.  Yes,  the  steps  are  the  same 
and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  conquest  of  the  student  mind. 

2.  The  organization  of  students  into  the 
Intelligentsia  of  the  Communist  Party. 

3.  A  scientific  survey  of  what  the  common 
people  want  and  need  most,  and  then  prom- 
ise  those   things   to   them. 

4.  Revolution,  war,  and  conquest 

5.  Minority  dictatorship  and  universal 
slavery. 

In  China,  after  the  conquest  of  the  stu- 
dent mind,  the  Communists  knew  the 
peasants  wanted  most,  land  and  to  be  free 
from  debt.  After  the  revolution  succeeded. 
the  Communists  kept  their  promises  for  a 
while,  as  they  always  do,  and  divided  the 
land  among  the  peasants.  After  all  opposi- 
tion, real  and  potential,  was  eliminated  by 
murder  the  land  was  taken  away  6.nd  the 
peasants  put  in  the  horrible  communes. 
China  was  conquered  with  the  ln^aluable 
help  of  treasonous  Americans  In  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  and  State  Department. 

The  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba  closely 
paralleled  that  of  China.  Castro  was  tjT>ed 
as  a  Robin  Hood  as  Mao  Tse-tung  wfis  as  an 
agrarian  reformer.  A  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  told  me  that  Individuals  In 
the  U.S.  State  Department  helped  pu;  Castro 
in  power  and  guide  his  every  move.  A  Com- 
munist Cuba  poses  the  most  dangerous 
threat  to  our  country  that  has  ever  cccurred 
In  oiu*  national  existence. 

Dean  Manion.  What  was  the  situation  in 
Iraq? 

Mr.  KocK.  I  was  in  Iraq  in  1958.  During 
an    hour's    conference     with     the     Foreign 


Minister,  Dr.  Mohammed  Fadhll  al  Jamall, 
he  told  me  there  are  many  people  In  the 
United  States  prostituting  the  Bill  of  Rights 
in  order  to  destroy  It. 

Some  months  after  I  left  Baghdad,  the 
Commxinlst  revolt  and  takeover  l>egan.  They 
first  murdered  the  royal  family.  Including 
the  women  and  children,  and  all  political 
figures  who  could  form  a  government.  They 
sentenced  Dr.  JamaM  to  death  but  I  learned 
recently  his  sentence  had  been  commuted  to 
10  years'  Imprisonment. 

An  American  friend  of  mine  who  was  man- 
ager of  the  Daura  oil  refinery  went  through 
it  all.  The  most  unbelievable  thing  about 
the  takeover  In  Iraq  was  the  fact  that  the 
people  who  one  least  suspected  of  being 
Communists  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest 
ones.  This  was  also  the  case  in  China  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  will  be  the  case  if  the 
Communists  ever  take  over  onr  country. 

The  biggest  Communists  In  the  refinery 
turned  out  to  be  Iraqi  engineers  educated  in 
English  and  American  universities.  A  girl 
working  in  the  laboratory  was  the  chief 
denouncer   for  the   secret   police. 

Dean  Manion.  Do  you  think  the  Com- 
munists are  disposed  to  rest  on  their  laurels 
in  peaceful  coexistence  or  are  they  deter- 
mined to  conquer  the  world? 

Mr.  Koch.  They  are  fanatically  determined 
to  conquer  the  world.  Lenin  said:  "We  will 
first  take  Eastern  Europe,  then  the  masses  of 
Asia.  We  will  surround  the  United  States 
which  will  be  the  last  bastion  of  capitalism. 
We  win  not  have  to  attack.  It  will  fall  like 
overripe  fruit  into  otir  hands." 

You  only  have  to  look  at  the  map  to  see 
how  far  along  the  Communists  are  on  their 
world  program. 

Dean  Manion.  What  methods  do  you 
think  will  be  effective  in  taking  over  the 
United  States  of  America? 

Mr.  Koch.  I  have  outlined  some  potential 
methods  of  Communist  takeover  in  the 
United  States  by  internal  subversion.  Tliis 
list  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete  by  any 
means. 

1.  Infiltration  of  high  offices  of  govern- 
ment and  political  parties  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  a  Communist, 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  us,  of  course,  when 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  he  could  control  us.  Even  the  Vice 
Presidency  would  do,  as  It  could  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  President  to  commit  suicide 

2.  General  strike  as  combination  of  the 
Teamsters,  Bridges'  Longshoremen.  Steel- 
workers,  United  Auto  Workers,  United  Elec- 
trical Workers,  etc..  could  bring  our  country 
to  it-  knees.  Think  what  would  happen  to 
your  city  if  the  electrical  power  were  cut  off 

3.  Infiltration  of  Armed  Forces  unt.l  civil 
war  is  brought  about,  witli  seizure  of  the 
large  cities,  such  as  Washington,  New  York. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  by  means  of  student  und 
race  riots. 

4.  World  Government,  World  duit. 
United  Nations  pitch.  This  I  consider  the 
most  likely  at  this  time  as  it  is  the  indirect 
approach  and  has  such  an  idealistic  appeal. 
Notice  the  present  concentrated  effort  to  ef- 
fect the  repeal  of  the  Connally  amendment 
to  the  World  Court  Act.  To  relinquish  our 
national  sovereignty  by  degrees  until  we 
back  into  world  communism.  UNESCO  and 
foreign   aid  are  part  of  this   plan. 

5.  Inflation,  depression,  chaos,   etc. 

6.  Build  up  fear  of  nuclear  war  by  propa- 
ganda. Fear  of  the  p>ower  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  induce  surrender  by  nuclear 
blackmail. 

7.  Collapse  of  the  Government  due  to 
Communist  infiltration  in  all  branches.  The 
decay  of  moral  values,  determination,  and 
will  to  resist.  This  Is  what  LlvshJtz  meant 
when  he  said:  "We  will  make  you  rotten  to 
the  core." 
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rOKEICIf    AID    HELPS    CUM\U'NI.SM 

Dwin  Manion.  Do  you  think  our  forc.'ii. 
aid  has  been  effective  In  che<  klnij  Comnui- 
n  ism ' 

Mr  Koch  When  foreign  nld  was  orl(?iiui;- 
Iv  (xmcelyed  to  pull  friendly  nations  out  from 
the  depth  of  the  destruction  of  war  !►  servwl 
a  useful  purpose  mmI  parts  of  it  are  still  use- 
ful, such  u  the  point  4  prop-urns  to  show 
people  how  to  help  themselven  but  if  h!»s 
smre  been  prostituted  by  S<x-i'»lis's  I  itrr- 
n.i'iunahsts,  and  CoaununlKt.<%  and  is  ,i  d*- 
vice  to  spend  ua  Into  bankruptcy 

Dean  Maniom.  What  are  some  <>f  the  sof 
spots  In  our  American  Instltu'i  ns  *',.  li  '\.> 
Communists  are  using  to  destr  iv  us'' 

Mr  Koch  1.  Labor  unions  li.iie  \<  wt,  Ijceii 
a  Communist  goal. 

2  Many  of  the  large  tax-frer  fom,  Utinn- 
are  managed  by  socialistic  intell^tu  ila  a:.<l 
soriaiism  Is  communism's  little  brother 

3  The  U!ibellevable  pro-C  »mmunist  de 
slons     of     the     VS.     Supreme     Court     hav 
wrecked   the  Internal  security  i>{  oir  couii- 
trr 

4  The  atmosphere  In  most  .>f  the  LarRe 
uniTcrsltles  Is  definitely  s<^claUst  if  not  pr  - 
Communist  The  universities  have  been  one 
of  the  breeding  grounds  of  recruits  for  th  ■ 
Communist  Party. 

5  The  United  Nations  has  been  a  t<x>i  <  : 
the  Communists  and  will  brmg  us  into  com- 
munism by  the  world  gorernment  route  i: 
we  continue  In  our  membership  HinRu- 
IS  the  exact  measure  ot  V  N  imp. )ieno< 
enemy  InfUiratlon  and  Conimuu.st  control 
oi  'he  UN    Secretariat 

rt  Some  national  cluirth  ')ri?a[uz<iti<'r.'i 
have  been  infiltrated  by  C<tiiin'u.isti  vmh 
deviuu.itmg  effect. 

7  The  sujge.  screen,  radio,  and  lelevlsiuii 
have   had   Communist  Inflltr.ition    for  years. 

8  The  Communists  have  been  In  the  heart 
of  politics  in  both  the  DeuKxratlc  and  Rp- 
pubUcan  Parties. 

S*  Newspapers  and  magiLZlne  h.i'.  e  h--'c-.\ 
highly  Inflltrated.  Ex-Conmtiinists  say  there 
is  probably  !;o  Important  magazine  or  iiews- 
p.iper  without  some  degree  of  CimmunlF'. 
penetration 

10  Many  branches  of  the  U  5>   Croverr.mer. ' 
have  been  a  Communlit  goa!     the  Sure  De- 
partment, the  armed  services,  tiir  AgrimUurp 
Department,  the  Atomic  Energv  Department 
etc. 

11  The  Communists  are  f^shir.g  fi:rloiis!v 
!n  the  troubled  waters  of  integraMon — nw 
both  sides  The  Communists  nr<«  not  n  . 
teresred  in  the  asplnitlons  of  the  Netrm  ex- 
cept as  a  means  to  stir  up  racial  hatred  In 
order  to  enslave  both  the  black  nnd  the 
V.  hi'e  man 

Dean  M>.niov.  In  your  juclsfrnent  viuat  ;,-. 
the  most  constructive  thing  one  ran  do  to 
prevent  the  Communist  conquest  of  o«t 
co'in'ry'' 

Mr  Koch  The  flrst  thing  for  any  Amerl 
can  to  do  IS  to  get  Informed  .s.i  he  knoas 
what  commumsm  Is.  what  its  programs  .ire 
and  what  It  Is  doing.  So  often  we  are  de- 
ceived by  propaganda  as  we  were  about  Ma  . 
Tse-tung  and  Castro.  For  Instance,  tne  Com- 
munists are  now  making  a  determined  effort 
at  this  time  to  destroy  the  House  Un-Amcn- 
cfin  Activities  Committee. 

The  most  effectlTS  antl-Communist  society 
r  know  of  Is  the  John  Birch  S4xietv  if  Bel- 
mont. Mass 

Many  Americans  who  are  expert  in  the^e 
matters  bellere  the  CommuiusLs  pUn  to  Ket 
control  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  few 
years  all  in  the  name  of  ar.ticommurusm 
Mv  friends,  if  we  through  our  apathy,  .seliish- 
iiess  and  Ignorance  let  this  wonderful,  wnn- 
derful  country  of  ours,  which  has  given 
us  so  much  freedom  and  material  blessings 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
go  down  the  Cominunist  drain,  we  will  shed 
the  bitterest  tears  we  have  ever  shed  m  our 
lives. 
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BANK   MEHGKiiJS 

Ml-  ROBERTSON  Mr  PiCMdciit.  a.s 
the  patroti  of  tiie  b:ll  that  .souxht  to 
put  additiuruil  r^'.sti  ict.ioti:>  upon  bank 
mergers.  I  have  been  ii  bit  disturb«*d  by 
the  recent  increa.se  in  the  number  of 
bank  meigers  nnd  what  would  ap(>eai 
in  .some  in.stance.s  to  bf'  a  ba.si.s  of  mei- 
grr  that.  in,stt^;id  of  prom()t;ng  econoin.v 
and  t-rRciency  in  oidtr  that  the  bank.s 
mav  KiaduaJly  icducf  chaii;es  made  to 
borrowers,  thty  ap;x.-ar  to  br  actwaUy 
moving  ill  the  iH'PO.site  d.i>ciion 

I  have  in  mind  paiticuiaily  the  pend- 
ing merger  (jetvAcen  the  Hunovcr  of  Nr  \, 
York  and  the  Manufactirers  T;  u.st 
Co.  Both  of  thr.se  bank.s  a:e  l;\r-:f 
banks  and  their  operations  would  more 
oi  k-Si  C'!ijip]rtn»  i.t  each  uthf;  ius  Hai;- 
over  d*al.>  piimaiily  wUn  Uitje  co!p«Jia- 
tions  and  tne  Manulactuiers  Trust  wiUi 
smalU  1  individual  loans  But  I  unde; - 
.stand  that  one  of  thf  ti-rm.s  of  Llie  merg- 
er i.s  to  cive  to  the  ch'.irman  of  the 
board  of  the  Matvifacturtrs  Tnist  Co 
\\hat  uould  appear  to  be  about  a  mil- 
hon-dollar  bonu-s.  I  undei>-tand  tJiat 
with  pr.u-iically  no  duli<-.s  to  peiform 
he  will  th.si  b*>  rained  on  the  payroll 
of  the  merged  luslitution  at  a  salary 
of  $125,000  per  year.  T>-ien  he  i.s  to  b*- 
retirt'd  to  what  is  railed  :\  i>o.ition  of 
con?^'i!titnV  it  a  salary  of  $  so  onn  a  year 
At  the  end  of  that  10-year  period  he  is 
to  receive  a  bonu.s  for  each  of  the  10 
years  at  a  :at«-  of  $2.T.oriO  (xm  year  or 
a  total  of  S250.000  But  thro,u;hout  thf 
entire  peni>d  he  is  to  h  ive  at  the  bank  s 
exix-nse  a  private  airplan*-  a  private 
limousine  with  liveried  rhaufTiiir  and 
a  de  luxe  suite  h*  the  Waldorf -.X^'omh 
.lot  only  for  hitiiself  hu^  for  all  mem- 
b*'is  of  hi.s  immediate-  familv  And  over 
and  above  all  rl.s<>  the  bank  will  carry 
on  his  life  a  lai/e  insuranr*>  !>olirv  for 
the  benefit  ot  h.-.  e.sta'e 

Mr  HUMPHRFY  M:  Pre- irlmt  w  il! 
the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  ROBEfiTFJON      I  >  leld. 
Mr    HUMPf{REY      I.s  that  job  open"^ 
I  Laughter  I 

Mr  R<:jBERTSON  If  the  S«-nato; 
can  throw  m  some  stock  m  behalf  of  thi- 
merger,   he   mipht   be   considered 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  rcrta.nly  uai:' 
Uj  be  con.sidered 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Tiu>  .-enatoi  from 
Virginia  merely  wished  l^i  men' ion  wha' 
.some  of  our  big  moneyrhanKt-rs  are  do- 
in^  in  this  field  What  Is  hapepnin^'  in- 
dicates that  the  Federal  a'Jthoritit'- 
would  be  well  advised  to  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  wliat  is  going  on.  if  we 
are  to  carry  out  th«'  pui;>ose  of  any 
merger  bill,  which,  was  to  permit  bank.^ 
to  merge  when^'ver  they  could  kwc  more 
efficient  service,  or  be  n^oie  efTRcient  in 
taking  care  nf  their  responsibilities 
which  have  mci eased  with  the  deijre- 
cieted  value  of  the  dollar,  effect  econ- 
omies, and  give  Uie  con^^umer  a  lower 
rate  of  int^erest 
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DO  EVEN  THE  PENCiUINS  NEED   U.s 

Mr  PROX.MIRE  Mr  Prerident  I 
just  received  from  a  con.<lUiient  a  lettet 
which  I  regard  a.,  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing and  effective  satires  on  Government 
spending  that  I  have  read  in  a  lonj^  lime 


Because  it  is  so  renuiikabie.  I  take  the 
unu.suHl  course  of  reading  it  in  full  on 
the  flo<u  of  the  Striate: 

M4K<  H     JO.     11/61 

Dt^a  t>*.N^r^lT^  rRonMisi'  Word  llaslied  to 
Milwaukee  t.xl.-y  by  r.idio  indicates  rii.ilc 
[M-n^uliis  In  the  Antarctic  arc  In  seruus 
ir.iuhle  Eich  year  the-e  ma^'iificen?  hirtls 
t-«lte  en  the  task  of  Incubating  the  riiikIp 
egg  laid  by  each  of  the  fem.ile  birds  i) 
I'-r:  rm  Mils  fe^t.  f.ither  penguin  hoUlK  the 
•Kg  (gMinst  his  body  with  one  friot  t.i  kerp 
It  warm  He  ;.t.inds  on  the  other  fo,L 
K.i'her  penguin  cfi^s  without  foixl  r.r  wiifrr 
il  ir.ng  the  entire  PO-day  inrubaflon  period 
T■hi^  Is  ber.iu-.e  m^thf-r  ptriifuo  leaves  lorn 
and  he  r.mnot  go  swinming  and  keep  the 
'■^^  v.,irni  nt  the  same  tune  NaMiially  nt 
the  end  ..f  tJO  day?,  he  s  pretty  wenk  ir^m 
hunger. 

How  can  we  living  in  considerable  luxury. 
IgiKire  the  plight  of  ihli  m.ijestic  being'' 
Cm  t  we  <itart  a  modest  program  t.j  relieve 
the  iUl'ertng  nnd  hungir  of  these  poor 
dwellers  of  the  'outh  '  I  projxwe  we  start 
slowly  and  merely  put  grain  feeders  close 
to  the  nesting  b.rd:  Ihls  will  get  tlu-rn 
accustomed  to  a  perpetual  iiandoi.t  fiotn  the 
cltl7-t..H  of   ihls  ^rent   land 

later  .IS  oncilt'.'ns  permit  we  ran  in- 
stall heated  ^hel'ers  f.'r  the  btrd^<  to  includ" 
Comfort. ibie  padded  nests  so  they  won  t  i;»*ed 
''<  h.>ld  the  eFg  f  «r  6<)  day*  Nnturidlv  the 
birds  miy  protest  some,  but  then  we  r\\,\\\ 
have  to  insist  on  cert,-»ln  reforms  in  return 
fv  all  this  aid  After  all  we  New  Pr.intiei 
thinkers  kn  iw  how  to  ru.i  their  afTt'rs  bet 
ter  than   they  do 

When  the  birds  finally  become  acrustome<l 
to  thc'r  i.rw,  !!fe  they  m;<y  not  be  up  t^i 
the  South  Pole  we.ither  and  they  nuiy  '»«• 
reliic'ant  to  le.Tve  the  hentetl  shelters  N  i 
n\alter.  we  h.ive  1  >t«  of  (jraln  and  we  cnw 
btuld   m  >re  •  hel'ers   to   h  >ucp  the  Increasing 

i>     JIUl  llli'll 

I  urge  serious  cnsUlerHtlon  of  this  p:  i 
f    r     the    following    reas<ini; 

I     Ifs   bold 

"2    Our  grain  surplus  will  be  le.ju'  ed 

:i  We  will  enj'-rre  as  .reit  hutnanilxrlMiv* 
'n  ttie  eves  i.f  dnwrtri>d<!eu  ()irds  /.f  the 
w  irld 

4  It  »i!l  pr.ivUle  d'tniestic  eii.pl.  .Mn<  n  t 
pr'KlU'-ing  -^heUers  i.nd  transp.  .r' iiu;  thrni 
tn   the   S«>u'h   PmIi- 

5  It  wi:;  g!ve  us  the  i>erfect  opportunity 
to  in«Mtu»e  ;>eni,Miin  birth  cojitnl  progiHmn 

6  The  Russians  haven't  thought  of  It 
vef   tMi<\  we  r  >n   be   flrst   In   thl.s   vital   area 

7  It  will  (fl'.e  us  the  op[>ortunttv  Ui  iin - 
;>>«-e  deti.  «-rarv  In  the  land  of  Ice  nnd  «no« 
VSe  niav  e- en  be  able  t- ■  persuade  mothe; 
P'-iu'Uln  I.elp  Imtth  the  evi;  and  thu«  per- 
il.;- srtuduled  reduction  hi  aid  Then 
a^riue    she  m.4V  tell  us  to  mind  ovir  own  busi- 

I.  ■■•*        Wlieti    yo'.    thli.k    .ibuUt    It.    that's    UOl 
.»  liad  id"ii 

Very   truly    VnUri 

Ci  irroRD  K  .'Sua w 
Mi.  w  \iK>  r   Wis 

Mrs  NEUBERf.KR  Mr  Pusideiit.  I 
siiould  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
letter  tlie  .S«'nator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr 
PcoxMiHt  I -ad  It  .'■ets  forth  a  very 
interesting  alh^ory.  and  I  am  sii  it- 
Members  of  the  Senate  did  not  fail  to 
Viet   the   point 

Put.  Mr  President,  in  all  seriousness 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tell  his  constituent  of  an  inci- 
dent wherein  our  Government  did  come 
to  the  le.scue  and  aid  of  penguiiui 

.^^  ex[)edition  was  sent  from  my  State. 
at  some  exr>ense.  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  to  the  Antarctic,  to  bring 
back  some  penguins  for  the  Portland, 
Ol  eg  .  /,oo. 


There  was  great  interest  in  the  arrival 
of  the  penguins  and  zoo  experts  from  all 
over  the  countr.v  came  to  see  the  arrival, 
and  pven  to  purchase  some  of  the  pen- 
ruins. 

Very  shortly  after  they  arrived,  a 
mysterious  dise.ise  began  to  affect  them. 
My  husband  called  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  in  Washington,  and  asked 
tlum  whether  they  could  send  someone 
to  look  after  the  penguins,  which  seemed 
to  have  a  sort  of  asthmatic  condition. 

I  am  happy  lo  report  that  they  were 
able  to  control  the  disease,  or  infection. 

I  still  hear  from  the  eminent  biologist 
w  ho  then  went  to  Portland.  He  is  now  in 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  looking  after  the 
.seals  there,  which  have  a  mysterious  ail- 
ment 

But  these  penguins  in  the  Portland 
Zoo  have  been  a  delight,  and  have  given 
a  k'reat  deal  of  pleasure  to  a  great  many 
visitors  to  the  Portland  Zoo;  and  I  am 
happy  to  report  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  penguin  story. 


PERMANENT  POLICY  AGAINST 
FIRST  USE  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS—RESOLUTION BY  FEDERA- 
TION  OF  AMERICAN   SCIENTISTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  w  eeks  ago.  the  Council  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  urging  that 
our  Government  adopt  a  permanent 
policy  against  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Their  resolution  was  accom- 
panied by  a  detailed  explanatory  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  reasons  and  the 
alternatives. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the  reso- 
lution and  statement.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Pkdexation  or  AmaiCAN 
Scn:>rnsTS 

The  Council  of  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists  (FAS)  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

BE90LUTI0N 

"We  urge  the  Government  to  decide  and 
publicly  declare  as  Its  permanent  policy  that 
the  United  States  shall  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  of  any  kind  under  any  clrcumatan- 
ces  except  In  response  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  others.  We  urge  that  the 
strategic  plans  and  the  military  deployments 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  be 
brought  as  rapidly  as  possible  Into  a  condi- 
tion consistent  with  the  overall  policy  of  not 
using  nuclear  weapons  flrst." 

KXPLANATORT    STATKHENT 

In  adopting  this  resolution,  ws  are  not 
under  the  Illusion  that  we  are  expressing  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  scientists.  Still  less 
do  we  Imagine  that  our  Government  could 
Implement  the  resolution  without  prolonged 
private  study  and  Intense  public  debate.  We 
present  the  resolution  now  as  the  oonslderad 
view  of  a  group  of  people  who  have  examined 
the  problems  of  defense  and  disarmament 
and  have  come  gradually  to  certain  basic 
points  of  agreement.  We  differ  sharply 
among  ourselves  concerning  many  questions. 
Some  of  us  place  primary  emphasis  on  im- 
mediate steps  toward  disarmament,  while 
others  believe  our  best  hope  of  peace  lies  in 
negotiating  from  positions  of  strengtb.    But 


we  have  all,  from  our  several  points  of  view. 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  continued  re- 
liance on  nuclear  weapons  for  defense 
against  nonnuclear  attack  is  unwise  and 
dangerous. 

We  are  aware  that  weighty  arguments  can 
and  will  be  brought  against  our  position. 
Present  U.S.  policy  is  to  deploy  troops  and 
ships  armed  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
without  any  publicly  announced  doctrine  to 
govern  the  use  of  these  weapons.  The  In- 
tent has  been  to  deter  military  aggression. 
even  of  a  nonnuclear  type,  by  the  Implied 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation.  Some  will 
Justify  this  policy  by  claiming  that  It  has 
preserved  the  peace,  and  that  FAS  Is  ad- 
vocating moving  from  a  situation  of  proved 
short-term  stability  into  a  new  region  of 
precarious  equilibrium  and  unknown  risk. 
It  may  be  that  our  present  policy  has  been 
an  Important  factor  In  maintaining  a  pre- 
carious status  quo.  However,  we  believe  that 
our  principal  deterrent  ( in  Europe  and  else- 
where) has  been  our  willingness  to  Inter- 
vene and  take  whatever  action  might  be  nec- 
essary. The  United  States  surely  has  the 
basic  capability  to  do  so  without  resort  to 
nuclear   weapons. 

Our  arguments  against  the  present  policy 
cannot  be  brief  or  simple.  Basically,  we 
believe  that  our  nuclear  shield.  In  Europe. 
Pormoaa,  and  elsewhere.  Is  or  will  shortly 
become  Ineffective,  and  that  our  nuclear 
deterrence  of  nonnuclear  war  will  become 
Illusory.  The  threats  most  likely  to  occur 
In  the  years  ahead  are  the  kind  for  which 
nuclear  countermeasures  would  be  dis- 
astrously Inappropriate  and  could  not  be 
used  without  serious  risk  of  Involvement  In 
nuclear  war;  few  military  planners  still  be- 
lieve It  possible  to  keep  a  limited  nuclear 
war  from  escalating  Into  a  genera  conflict. 
This  realization,  coupled  with  serious  doubts 
of  the  military  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  attempting  to  conduct  such  a  war, 
has  led  to  a  growing  belief  that  the  United 
States  would  not.  In  fact,  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  defend  Eiu'ope  against  a  nonnuclear 
attack,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
discotirage  Its  allies  from  using  such 
weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  strongly  stated  pol- 
icy of  determination  to  resl.«;t  small-scale 
aggression  against  neutral  and  allied  coun- 
tries by  appropriate  nonnuclear  forces 
would  be  a  far  stronger  shield.  We  shall  be 
better  off,  purely  from  a  military  point  of 
view.  If  we  oflBclally  abandon  the  crumbling 
shield  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  reestablish 
cur  nonnuclear  forces  as  our  flrst  line  of 
defense.  To  continue  to  behave  as  If  a  nu- 
clear shield  and  deterrent  were  adequate  Is 
dangerous.  Only  If  we  have  the  courage  to 
abandon  such  a  policy  are  we  likely  to  have 
the  will  to  substitute  an  effective  nonnuclear 
shield  In  Its  place.  This  Is  the  meaning  of 
the  second  sentence  In  the  FAS  resolution. 

In  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  the  military 
argimaents  In  favor  of  our  resolution  are  al- 
ready strong.  But  the  political  arguments 
are  equally  compelling.  There  are  three 
quite  distinct,  but  mutually  reinforcing,  po- 
litical arguments. 

First,  a  declared  "no  flrst  use"  policy  by 
the  United  States  would  ease  considerably 
the  pressures  within  nonnuclear  nations  to 
attain  an  Independent  nuclear  capacity.  At 
the  same  time,  the  present  nuclear  powers 
would  feel  less  need  to  equip  their  allies 
either  with  nuclear  weapons  or  with  the 
know-how  and  materiel  to  produce  them. 
We  recognize  that  such  a  declaration  would 
not  have  equal  Impact  on  all  nonnuclear 
countries  and.  In  particular,  that  such  a  dec- 
laration would  not  be  expected  to  prevent 
China's  emergence  as  a  nuclear  nation. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  extent  that  the  disper- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  Is  retarded,  so  too 
are  the  dangers  of  accidental  and  catalytic 
nuclear  wars  reduced. 


Second,  a  declared  "no  flrst  ute"  policy  by 
the  United  States,  coupled  with  unequivo- 
cal evidence  of  U.S.  determination  to 
formulate  realistic  disarmament  propos- 
als, will  enhance  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing agreements  on  disarmament.  The  reori- 
entation of  our  forces  and  the  deemphasis 
of  nuclear  weapons  envisioned  by  this  state- 
ment will  eaf;e  the  tensions  which  surroond 
the  world's  trouble  spots.  In  such  an  Im- 
proved international  atmosphere  It  should  be 
possible  to  negotiate  the  disarmament  aeree- 
ments  which  alone  are  capable  of  providing 
long-term  security. 

Lastly,  although  most  people  feel  some 
russurance  that  the  United  States  would  not 
initiate  an  all-out  nuclear  war,  there  is  no 
similar  assurance  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
use  of  small  nuclear  weapons  In  response 
to  aggressions  which  may  occur  In,  e.g. 
Berlin.  Laos,  or  Formosa.  The  acknowl- 
edged willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
initiate  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  cer- 
tain circumstances  creates  much  of  the  dis- 
trust and  resentment  felt  by  others  toward 
us.  Rejection  by  the  United  States  of  any 
first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  Increase 
the  respect,  and  decrease  the  suspicion, 
which  a  large  part  of  the  world,  including 
many  of  our  allies,  feel  toward  us. 

FAS  believes  that  renunciation  of  flrst 
tise  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  West,  coupled 
with  appropriate  adjustments  In  mlllUry 
policy  and  seriously  conceived  disarmament 
proposals,  wculd  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  our  deterrent  and  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  some  major  disarmament.  At  least,  this 
is  an  urgent  and  unequivocal  first  step 
along  the  road  to  general,  complete,  and 
controlled  disarmament.  Pending  an  inter- 
national convention  providing  for  the  con- 
trolled reduction  of  nuclear  arms,  unilateral 
declarations  by  the  major  nuclear  powers 
will  be  a  useful  stopgap.  We  emphasize 
that  the  unprecedented  situation  of  an  ex- 
panding nuclear  arms  race  calls  for  new 
thinking  and  careful  consideration  of  un- 
precedented policy  decisions. 

The  council  of  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  adopted  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion at  Its  annual  New  York  meeting  earlier 
in  February.  The  resolution  had  been  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Freeman  J.  Dyson,  a  member 
of  the  council  and  a  mathematician  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton, 
N.J.  After  lengthy  discussion,  the  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously. 

The  FAS  Is  a  nationwide  organization  of 
more  than  2,000  scientists  and  engineers  of 
all  fields  concerned  with  the  Impact  of  sci- 
ence on  world  affairs.  Officers  of  the  fed- 
eration are:  chairman,  M.  Stanley  Living- 
ston, M.I.T.;  vice  chairman,  William  C. 
Davidson,  Argonne  National  Laboratory; 
treasurer,  Edward  D.  Korn,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health;  secretary,  Leonard  S.  Rod- 
berg,   University  of  Maryland. 


THREE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY- 
SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FOUNDING  OF  STATE  OF  MARY- 
LAND 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  March  25 
is  the  birthday  of  the  great  State  of 
Maryland.  It  was  327  years  ago  that  our 
State  had  its  beginning,  for  it  was  on 
March  25,  1634,  that  colonists  first  landed 
on  an  island  just  off  where  St.  Mary's 
City  now  stands.  Here  they  founded 
what  subsequently  became  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Our  State  became  known  as  the  Free 
State  because  Lord  Calvert's  first  im- 
portant edict  was  that  every  person  had 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  F^irther- 
more,  the  Maryland  Act  of  Toleration  of 
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1649  was  the  first  such  public  document 
U)  espouse  the  idea  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. This  became  a  basic  principle 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  theme  of 
freedom  in  the  American  Constitution 

There  are  many  outstanding^  land- 
marks in  Maryland's  history.  In  1783 
Annapohs  became  the  temporary  Na- 
tional Capital.  A  month  later,  in  An- 
napolis, George  Washington  res:  rned  hi.s 
commission.  In  1791,  Maryland  ceded 
to  the  United  States  the  land  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  national  an- 
them wa.s  written  at  Port  McHenry  on 
September  12,  1814.  The  f1r<;t  railroad 
in  America  and  the  flr.st  telt'i.;iaph  lint- 
in  America  were  established  in  Mary- 
land. 

Maryland,  perhaps  mon  than  any 
other  State,  has  represented  down 
through  our  Nation's  history  the  i-leal.s. 
principles,  dreams,  accomplislimcnt-s,  and 
thf  heart  and  soul  of  America 


OWNERSHIP  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 
ELECTRIC  ENtlRGV 
Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presid»'nt  there- 
cent  elections  exploded  the  myth  that 
public  ownership  of  the  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selhn;;  electric 
energy  is  a  politically  appealiaK  li-sue 
In  the  17  Western  State.s  where  the 
Democratic  hopes  for  victoi  y  were  keyed 
to  this  program,  only  three  Nt  vada  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket — for  reasons  far  removed 
from  public  power. 

In  fact  the  theory  and  practice  of 
State  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, keystone  of  the  doctrine  of  .so- 
cialiiim.  IS  in  full  retreat  throu';hout  the 
free  world — in  Great  Britain.  New  Zea- 
land, and  even  in  its  early  homeland, 
Germany. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  federated 
republic  of  West  Germany  has  inuiate<l 
a  program  of  "privatizaiion"  of  the  hut^e 
federally  owned  industrial  empire  in- 
herited from  its  predecessors  This  is 
being  done  by  offering  for  public  sale 
to  lower  income  citizens  the  shares  of 
the.se  great  corporations  The  succes.^ 
of  the  first  experiment  in  Preu.ssig.  a 
mining  and  smelting  company.  2  years 
ago  accelerated  the  program  m)  that  to- 
day the  "privatization  of  Volkswagen.  " 
the  leading  automobile  manufacturer  in 
Germany,  is  almost  completed,  com- 
pleted with  more  than  two  million  new 
shaieholders,  few  of  whom  had  held  a 
previous  similar  stake  in  the  national 
economy.  Priissian  Electric  Co.  a 
federal  power  corporation  often  called 
the  German  TVA,  with  13  hydro  plants 
well  supported  by  steam,  is  also  on  the 
list  for  early  denationalization. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  in  an  editorial 
in  this  week's  issue  entitled  Socialism 
Would  Be  a  Strange  Export  for  the 
U.S.A.."  for  bringing  into  sharp  and 
dramatic  focus  the  strange  paradox  of 
the  administration's  recent  suggestion 
that  the  TVA  idea  should  t>e  an  item  of 
foreign  aid  export  from  America,  the 
world  symbol  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  its  rich  reifrards. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
cor^ent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 


There  beint;  no  objection,  th.e  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  ;n  the  Recurd. 
as  follows. 

IFr.'m   the  S.iturcliiy  Evening  Poat    M.ir    25 
1961) 

Si  .«.  1  M.  [S.\l    Woi  LO    Be    A   Str*nck    Export    roR 

Tilt     UNITtD    ST.\rES    0»      .\ViLRI(  A 

l!i  itin-Tur.cliK?  tlie  iipjxilntmeiit  of  ;i  new 
iiicnitxT  tj  Ihe  iioiird  ut  I  !if  Tiriiicsaee  Valley 
Au'.lu>rUy,  President  Kennedy  urged  tiiat 
(>r<ftnl7:iti(>a  to  st'Kly  w.ivs  la  which  the 
less. ins  It  hits  Ir.irned  in  the  l'onnPv»t'e  Vullry 
may  he  exported  «bri>,id  While  few  dispute 
the  ari-onip!lshnionts  of  TVS  ivs  .in  cm'.lneer- 
in^  rtchie'.f meni.  it  would  l>e  Ics*  than  uctu- 
r.i'e  lo  send  .ihro.id  the  linprcjtHlon  that  only 
by  r.i.x-<  iinsuniniK.  M'lnisoclallxi  u-  projcc.s 
ha\r  we  iMken  loinj  le.ips   forw.ir«l 

ActUrtliy  the  in'jst  striking  jiro.'revi  m  tJil* 
industry.  «s  in  mopt  other.'",  hjir.  ix-cn  made 
by      pruate-mvestor      comp;*nle»  Despite 

taxes  and  interest  m  tea  wfilrh  (um  r  public 
power  with  more  to  oonie  In  tlie  new  Hdntlii- 
istrati on  at  le.isi  80  pen-ent  (  onr  electrii 
power  is  produced  by  pri%  :<le-enterprlse  fom 
I i.inie=  "he  Ithiho  IV  wtr  Co  s  Uen-:  Cu-iyon 
dims  .idd  enonnouiiy  to  the  p«>wer  re--)urces 
ut  the  area  imrt.  mcidentaily  pay  *li)  nuUioii 
in  l-'ederal.  Sl«ie.  and  loc.»l  t.ixf>  fcxpen- 
ni''Mta;ii)n  n  tiie  ijse  of  nucle;ir  fue'.  for  ele<-- 
tric-fk.wer  pr<Kluttion  1'!  l>euiK  tHrried  on 
witn  t!.e  money  of  AniencHu  siiM.r»  and  in- 
vchUirs  by  a  number  of  power  compunies 
Seventeen  nu'-lear  piants  are  In  coiietriirt loti 
at  ii  cost  nf  about  $700  million 

Obviously  a  vast  publicly  hnrtur-d  and  \ir- 
tually  tax-exempt  enrerpil.<v  lUc  I  V  .A  cm: 
pr->duce  electru-i'y.  hut  the  t.,.-srt.'r  wnii-h 
one  mikiht  expx-'i  an  American  tuuernmcnt 
to  sentl  .it?r oiid  is  the-  f:ict  that  the  moat 
significimt  .Aiiu-riciin  econ<.:nic  proffres."?.  In- 
cluUini;  th.it  iti  the  electr:- -power  induiiry 
hAa  bren  made  by  prr.-ate  cari^orulions  luid 
indlvuluals  Sj^metimos  one  Is  tempterl  to 
belle. e  that  many  Axn«  ricrm  p-ililiciatis  have 
f'Ttrotten  this  fact.  On  Uie  other  hand.  It 
ts  dincult  to  nnd  nmrh  public  5Up!><jrt  f.>r 
soclilized  iMdu.stry  Lust  November  in  the 
?o-r  uu-d  piiblf -[.owt-r  St.'''s  ::i  'j.e  west<"rii 
par:  of  the  country  <lespit«  iiw  ef!  jrt  of 
D-'ni.XTali  candidates  to  m.iite  pvibli"  power 
an  uii^xTtant  rampaiiijn  l.s-sue  liepuolUans 
won  in  m<ist  of  tliese  ^'..ates  It  U  not  In- 
sisted that  elorta  to  plin;  pul'lic  power  Ac- 
count fr,r  the  defeat  of  Dem.xruUc  caidid.il^s 
In  these  .states-^jiUy  that  the  lUletfetl  i.s.su<- 
did  not  «enera'e  enou(;h  s'eam  to  cle.  '  ll'.oin 
U  Is  curl.  U3  that  poiitlciun.s  should  piacf 
so  in  ich  empin.s:-,  (,n  public  power  .md  pub- 
liL-  projects  ^ent-raily  when  m  other  coun- 
tries the  p.us.iion  for  s<K^lnU.Ht  adveniure.s 
Is  fadini?  (rrent  Brit.iln  .s  txerri.se  tn  de- 
natloniUizuK?  Us  f  innerly  natu  nallzed  in- 
dijsuies  h.is  k:iven  that  country  a  new  birth 
of  econ<jrnlc  f  rec<l  jm  which  ha-i  left  the 
l,abt>r  I'arty  wttli  in,  issue  wortli  n^htin^; 
for  except  getiinij  the  Amerli  ans  and  their 
Polans  missiie  off  the  l.slancl  New  ?U.-a;aiMl 
has  retired  us  .S.«i:Ui.'.t  rfg.tne  of  many 
years  standing,  and  West  Clermany.  whose 
pro.speri'v  is  drr.  ii;/  the  Communihts  crnxy 
Is  well  launched  <'U  a  series  of  pri.ati/a- 
tioiLS  of  it.s  Ou'.ernment-ow  ncd  Uiduitxlet.. 
including  VolteiWugen 

What  the  West  Cierm.ins  have  been  doing 
ought   to   be   of   great   imprest    to   AiniTlcaiift. 
beta  ise   it   sugge.su    a   page   out   of   our  own 
■people  .s   c.ipuall.sm  In    the    recent    dena- 

tlonrtluaition  -f  \' >iitswagen.  iLncfctors  were 
limited  to  th.jse  with  incomes  of  no  more 
than  $a.20<J  a  year.  They  were  ei.Loura^ed 
to  hang  otito  their  stock  by  pnunl.se  of  a  big 
dlMdend  after  2  years  The  program. 
worked  f.ut  by  Economic  Minister  I.udwlg 
Erhwd  l.«i  called  elgentum  ftlr  Jedermann 
(property  for  everybody!  and  up  to  now  hs.s 
been  an  enormous  9Ucces.s  Atrendy  some 
316,000  Oermana  own  pieces  of  Preu«.str  a 
mming-and-smel'.ing  firm  loni;  owned  by 
the   Government      1  hey    bought    the   shares 


for  »34  v.ti  h  and  accord. ng  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  the  recent  price  Is  nbotii 
$•.1  The  \' olksAagen  de.il  went  through  m 
January  -ind  result»"U  in  llie  tliatrihutiiin  oi 
ownership  of  Hitlers  prtKo  .'tate  corporation 
uinong  probably  .Stxi.lXK)  people  This,  o! 
course.  Isni  ever.\t><ly,  '.nil  after  all.  Invest- 
ing Isn't  con^puLsiiry 

C'<iming  soon  will  he  a  public  ofTerlng  rif 
stock  In  Prussian  Ele«-tric  the  nearest  thlrii- 
tn  Oermanv  to  our  TV  .A  A  few  years  b.i(  k 
former  .Sfn.itoT  KUward  M.irtin  of  Penn.syl- 
v.mia.  pioposecl  a  simil.ir  ihs(><>sal  of  IV.A 
arguing  among  other  tlilng.s  that  thl-s  Wduld 
gl\e  the  Go\erninen:  and  local  authorities  ,i 
ch:vnce  to  t.tx  TVA  re\enues  and  properties 
The  Oerm«n  Government  np[>enrs  to  \uck 
tint  rea.son  for  den.itl')n:ili/lng  Prussian 
Ele<  trie,  for  that  pi.wer  complex  In  19.S8  pmil 
37  percent  of  its  gru(%s  revenues  ii;  t.ixes 
This  compares  with  nn  tiverage  of  23  [verceni 
paid  by  American  UuesUT  power  compHiues 
aiul    of  course,  dlst.tnces  T\'A  completely 

I:  the  N''v(-  Pr(jntU'r  wants  to  do  soniethln;- 
handsome  for  other  countries,  ^hv  not  let 
them  Iti  o;.  s<ime  of  the  thing-  our  peopU- 
have  l>een  doing  for  themselves  without 
bure.«ucr.4tic  Interference?  Actually  dele- 
gations front  all  o-.cr  the  world  visit  (uir 
private  powerphmts  us  well  !V.s  T\'A  to  get 
Ideas  on  engineering,  nunigement,  and  fi- 
nance It  liKiKs  as  if  Some  other  countries 
hue  d>jne  tiieir  homework  on  this  subjec' 
and  mny  wonder  why  tlie  capitalistic  United 
States  should    attenipt    t.>  educate    them   on 

the    VlrtUCo    i»l    si<-ln;  l.-iii 


FOinY  THIRD  ANNIVERS.ARY  OF 
lUK  INDEPENDENCE  OF  BYEI  0- 
Rl;SSIA 

Mr  IJMISCHE  M;  Presid.  ut,  March 
2-1  will  be  cek'brat«<l  by  Byt-ioru-ssions  a.s 
the  43d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  mdeptiidence  of  the  Byelo- 
ru.s-sian  Democratic  Republic  It  was  at 
Min.sk  III  1917  that  these  proud  freedom- 
loviiiK  people  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pcndtiir'-  Tht-y  entoyed  their  freedom 
but  for  a  l:ille  while  as  Uie  Communi.st 
aimu-s  occupied  tiie  land  and  drove  the 
(government  into  exile. 

An  al)ortive  attempt  to  reg.un  their  In- 
dt'pen  len'  e  duririg  World  War  II  was 
((Uickly  C!  u.shfd   by  the  Soviet. 

Today,  a.s  the  Soviet  Government 
btoadra  :.>  attack.s  on  the  United  Stales 
acfu.sinR  our  Nation  of  '  imperialism" 
and  co'.oniali.sm,"  it  l.s  m.structive  to 
examine  the  Soviet'.s  own  aRgressive 
coUtniah.sm 

In  Bye!(>;u.s.s:a,  the  Soviet  has  estab- 
lished a  fictitious  Byelorussian  Soviet 
H«  public  Let  u.s  examine  the  record 
of  the  Soviet's  43  years  of  domination 
ovt^r  this  little  nation 

In  sovernmental  affair*;,  the  Byelorus- 
-Man  pooplf  arc  deprived  of  their  national 
ri«ht.s.  Their  con.stitution  a.s  well  a.s  all 
Kovirnmental  organs  of  the  Byeloru.s- 
sian  SSR  exi.st  only  on  paper  All  im- 
I>ortant  branches  nf  life  in  Byel()ru.s,sia 
are  directly  .subordinated  to  Mo.scow.  At 
the  present  time,  the  liquidation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  of  the  B.S.S.R.  by  an 
enactmefit  of  February  21.  1960,  proves 
thi.s  m  the  be.st  way  In  the  B.S.S  R  . 
all  branche.s  of  government  are  occupied 
by  Russians  and  other  non-Byelorus- 
siaivs.  The  representative  of  the  B  S  S  R. 
at  the  United  Nations  i.s  a  Russian  by  the 
name  of  F.  Griaznoff. 

The  etlmoKraphical  territory  of 
Byelorussia  has  been  divided  by  Mos- 
cow amonf,'  neit^hboring  nations.    About 
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r.iu-half  of  Byelorussian  land  has  been 
annexed  by  the  Russian  S.P.S.R.;  and 
thr  western  part  Byelorussia  has  been 
annexed  by  Poland.  Lithuania,  and 
Lai  via.  The  rest  of  the  Byeloixissian 
Lcriitoiy  is  tiie  present  Byelorussian 
S  s  K.  The  existing  partition  Byelo- 
lu.ssiH.  as  well  as  previous  partitions 
iiavi'  been  carried  out  by  the  Moscow 
Lovt  rnment  without  participation  of 
Byelorussian  representatives. 

Soviet  Russia  imperiously  carries  out 
the  Russilication  of  Byelorussian  people. 
H.i.sMan  lanpuaf^e  is  bring  used  in  all 
administration;  in  schools  of  all 
trades  only  some  of  tlic  elementary 
.schools  are  using  their  native  Byelo- 
ni.s.sian  lanKuage — theaters,  movies,  and 
in  the  press  and  publications.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  printed  matter  and 
a  U  V,  movie  productions  are  in  Byelorus- 
.sian.  The  rich  Byeloru.ssian  song  folk- 
loirs  are  being  set  aside  and,  instead, 
songs  are  composed  and  printed  with 
Russian  swings  and  interpretations  as 
if  they  were  Byelorussian. 

In  Byelorussia,  religious  activities  of 
all  denominations  are  suppressed,  and 
are  eonstantly  persecuted  by  authorities 
and  baited  by  press  and  communistic 
organizations  To  deceive  the  free 
world,  a  small  part  of  religious  life  Is 
being  tolerated  in  oidt  r  to  increase  the 
Ru.ssification. 

In  economic  developments.  Byelorus- 
.--la  stands  on  cloudy  end.  Predominantly 
military  installations  are  being  built 
there,  to  be  u.sed  for  aggressive  purposes 
auainst  Western  Europe.  In  1960,  the 
standard  of  living  per  capita  in  the 
BSSR.  was  35  percent  lower  than  it 
was  in  the  R.S.F.S.R. — according  to  the 
official  budget  of  the  U.S.S.R.  This  gave 
to  the  RSFSR.  6.6  additional  billion 
of  rubles — in  new  currency — or  over  one- 
fourth  of  her  annual  budget  for  1960. 
The  Byeloru.sslan  natural  resources  are 
extremely  exploited  since  they  are  at 
the  disposal  of  Moscow  and  are  not  con- 
trolled by  Byelorussians.  Economic  cal- 
culation, monetary  transactions,  and 
trade  between  the  B.S.S.R.  and  the 
R  S  F  S  R.  are  secrets:  if  they  were  not, 
they  would  openly  show  the  colonial  ex- 
ploitation of  Byelorussia  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia The  Moscow  Government  does  not 
care  about  the  economic  developments  of 
Byelorassia  and.  therefore,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  standard  of  living  there  Is 
so  low. 

In  reeard  to  population  of  B.S.SH. 
Soviet  Russia  has  exterminated  a  great 
number  of  the  intelligentsia  and  peas- 
ants who  were  the  basic  national  com- 
ponents of  the  Byelorussian  people.  The 
new  dominating  class  in  Byelorussia — 
the  Communi.'^t  oligarchy,  the  high  bu- 
reaucracy, and  technical  and  military 
pt  rsonnel,  consists  of  Russians,  or  was 
drawn  up  from  other  nations  who  are 
completely  Russified,  and  loyal  to  Soviet 
Rii.ssia.  Byelorussian  collective  farm- 
workers, industrial  laborers,  and  low- 
laiikinjT  intelligentsia  compose  a  mass 
having  no  Influence  on  the  social,  twlit- 
ical.  or  economic  life  of  their  country. 

In  Byelorussia,  the  occupational  pol- 
icy of  Soviet  Russia  Is  being  carried 
out  by  means  of  an  all-embracing  po- 
lice terror.     The  police  apparatus  and 
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the  adherent  forces  consist  of  non- 
Byelorussians.  During  the  time  of  the 
Communist  rule,  Soviet  Russia  has  ex- 
terminated over  six  millions  of  Byelorus- 
sian populations:  by  shooting,  jailing,  in 
concentration  camps,  and  deportations. 

The  Byeloiojssian  people  have  always 
been  against  the  Soviet  Rus.sian  occupa- 
tion and  have  constantly  struggled  for 
their  national  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. The  re;  uUs  of  this  struggle  have 
been  evident  m  the  hi.4ory  of  Byelorus- 
sia. In  1917.  in  Minsk,  the  capital  of 
Byelorussia,  the  fi'st  all-Byelorussian 
congress  convened.  On  March  25.  1918, 
in  Minsk,  the  independence  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed. The  Byelorussian  armed  forces 
fought  the  Soviet  armies  in  Sluzk  Prov- 
ince in  1920.  In  1944,  in  Minsk,  the  sec- 
ond all-Byelorussian  congress  convened. 
The  organized  Byelorussian  national 
guards  fought  against  Soviet  Russia. 

Although  Soviet  Russia  occupies 
Byelorussia  and  carries  out  her  hostile 
r>olicy  against  the  Byelorussian  people, 
nevertheless,  she  has  not  exterminated 
all  national  forces  in  Byelorussia; 
neither  has  she  changed  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  to  one  Soviet  Russian  people, 
nor  has  she  annihilated  completely  the 
national  spirit  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 

We  believe  that  at  the  convenient  time, 
the  Byelorussians  will  again  open  the 
fight  against  Soviet  Russia  for  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  day  of  March  25  is  being  cele- 
brated by  the  Byelorussians  in  the  whole 
free  world  as  a  symbol  of  liberation,  be- 
cause on  that  day  43  years  ago,  there  was 
proclaimed  the  independent  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  assure  the  Byelo- 
russian peoples  of  our  friendship  and 
concern.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  the  di- 
vine design  the  Byelorussian  Republic 
will  again  achieve  its  sovereignty  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  by  the 
Byelorussian  National  Republic.  Their 
political  independence  was  short  lived. 
but  the  love  of  freedom  and  aspirations 
for  independence  still  live  in  the  hearts 
of  these  brave  people.  Today  they  are 
enslaved  by  Communist  dictators,  but 
someday,  we  hope  and  trust,  the  freedom 
which  they  so  eminently  deserve  will  be 
theirs  once  more. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
a  commemorative  statement  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Byelorussian  people  have  been  living 
under  Russian  regimes  for  more  than  400 
years.  During  all  that  time,  except  for  a 
brief  period  of  about  3  years,  they  suffered 
under  the  worst  excesses  of  autocratic  czarist 
regime  and  also  under  that  of  tyrannical 
Communist  totalitarianism  of  the  Kremlin. 
Theirs  has  been  an  unenviable  lot,  for  under 
Russians  they  have  suffered  more  than  al- 
moEt  any  other  national  minority  group.  In 
aU  this  misery  and  misfortune  they  have 
maintained  their  national  identity,  and  their 
love  of  freedom.  They  suffered  hardshlpe. 
privation,  exile,  and  death,  but  they  clung 
to    this    noblest   of  human    ideals,    freedom, 


and  independence.  For  centuries  they 
worlved  and  struggled  for  the  attainment  of 
their  freedom,  and  the  First  World  War  gave 
them  the  chance,  the  opportunity  which 
they  had  been  seeking  for  a  long  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  war  and  as  the 
result  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917  the 
decrepit  czarist  regime  In  Russia  was  over- 
thrown. Then  all  non-RuBsian  subject  peo- 
ples of  Ru.^sla  were  freed.  One  by  one  they 
all  declared  their  independence.  The  Byelo- 
russians were  one  of  the  first  to  do  this; 
they  proclaimed  their  Independence  on 
March  25,  1918,  and  set  up  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic.  That  was  a  historic 
event,  a  real  turning  point  In  Byelorussian 
history,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
ushered  in  a  new  era  for  them. 

During  the  next  3  years,  hard  as  they  were 
working  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  new  state 
and  harrassed  as  they  were  under  the  threats 
of  their  foes,  they  were  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  freedom.  Then  early  in  1921 
the  country  was  attacked  by  the  Red  Army, 
quickly  overrun  and  made  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus  ended  the  free  and  Independ- 
ent Byelorus.slan  National  Republic  and  thus 
began  the  enslavement  of  the  Byelorussians 
under  £>oviet  tyranny. 

Today  these  stouthearted  and  liberty-lov- 
ing Byelorussrians  are  held  down  in  their  his- 
toric homeland  by  Communist  totalltarlan- 
Lsm.  They  do  not  even  have  the  freedom  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence Day.  We  in  the  free  world  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  that  historic  event  and 
thus  echo  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Byelorussia. 


CUBAN  REVOLUTIONARY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  heartened  in  recent  days  to  read  of 
steps  taken  by  free  Cuban  exiles  toward 
a  unification  of  the  principal  elements  of 
anti-Castro  exiles  in  the  United  States. 
Today  it  is  recognized  by  most  diplomatic 
observers  that  Castro's  popularity  with 
the  Cuban  people  has  waned  consider- 
ably. It  is  highly  questionable  whether 
he  has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  his 
people.  Effective  control  in  Cuba  is 
maintained  only  through  the  use  of  tac- 
tics much  worse  than  ever  envisioned  un- 
der the  harsh  Batista  regime. 

The  formation  of  a  Cuban  Revolu- 
tionary Council  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Miro  Cardona  appears  to  have  given 
impetus  to  a  solidification  of  the  anti- 
Castro  forces  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Editorial  comment  on  this 
group  is  made  today  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  overthrow  of  Cas- 
tro cannot  and  should  not  be  accom- 
plished by  intervention  of  the  United 
States:  however.  I  am  sure  that  the  ef- 
forts of  this  group  will  have  the  support 
of  the  American  public. 

In  a  recent  Senate  speech.  I  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  Cuban  forum  by  anti- 
Castro  forces,  out  of  which  it  was  hoped 
that  a  Cuban  Government  in  exile  would 
grow.  These  steps  have  been  taken  and 
now  it  is  the  time  for  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  again  express  its 
distaste  for  dictatorship  in  the  Carib- 
bean through  the  use  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. An  economic  embargo  against 
Cuba  by  the  Organization  of  American 
States  would  lend  significant  moral  sup- 
port to  the  oppressed  people  of  Cuba. 
At  the  same  time,  It  would  place  the  OAS 
on  record  against  dictatorship  of  any 
form  in  Latin  America. 
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Mr.  President.  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial,  entitled.  "A  Rally- 
ing Point  for  Cuban  Exiles."  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  24, 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    RAIXTIMa    POXMT    FOK    CUBAN    ExiLES 

The  formatlOD  of  a  Cuban  revolutionary 
council  uniting  the  principal  elements 
among  antl-Caatro  ezlles  In  this  country  pro- 
vides a  definite  rallying  point  for  the  diver- 
sity of  Cubans  who  have  found  the  increas- 
ingly CommunUt  orlenution  and  style  of 
the  present  Qovemment  In  Havana  Intoler- 
able. 

It  was  obviously  not  enough  for  these 
exiles  to  be  against  Castro.  They  had  to 
have  something  to  substitute  for  him.  some- 
thing that  would  be  as  untainted  by  the  old 
dictatorship  of  Batista  as  by  Castro's  own 
extremism.  To  that  end  they  have  assem- 
bled under  the  leadership  of  Dr  Miro 
Cardona,  once  a  supporter  of  the  Castro 
revolution,  and  published  a  program  which 
promises  social  Jvistlce,  which  was  Ca.stro's 
original  avowed  aim.  with  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

The  first  goal  of  the  revolutionary  coun- 
cil Is  naturally  to  overthrow  Castro  and  gain 
control  of  Cuba,  presumably  by  armed  In- 
vasion This  la  a  tall  order  lalthoukth  there 
Lb  Castro's  own  example  to  prove  it  can  be 
done).  But  the  exiles  would  need  wide- 
spread support  among  the  Cuban  popul.i- 
tlon.  It  Is  not  something  which  lit  thin 
stage    they    can    take   for    granted 

To  this  uncertainty  must  be  added  the 
classic  dangers  which  attend  all  organiza- 
tions of  political  exiles — disunity  and  fac- 
tional quarrels.  Unity  among  Cuban  exiles 
from  earlier  regimes  has  not  been  notable, 
and  the  council  miut  exercise  a  vli?i;ant  self- 
dlsclpllne  if  It  is  to  offer  an  effective  alterna- 
tive to  Castro. 

As  for  the  United  States  there  U  a  legal 
prohibition  against  our  recognizing  such  a 
group  as  a  genuine  government  This  is 
Just  as  well.  Although  we  may  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  council's  asplraMon  and  al- 
though we  are  certainly  out  of  sympathy 
with  Castro,  we  do  not  want  to  accept  a 
blanket  reeponslblllty  for  expeditions  bent 
on  overthrowing  him  and.  more  important, 
to  be  In  the  position  of  Imposing  his  succes- 
sors. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  new  revolution  in  Cuba. 
It  win  have  to  be  a  genuinely  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. 


THE  23D  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's New  York  Times  contam.s  a  very 
informative  editorial  on  tiie  proposed 
23d  amendment.  The  editorial  reflects 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  us  who  felt 
that  the  other  body  made  unde.sirable 
changes  in  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  vote 
resolution.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
Sen  ate- approved  amendment,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  sponsor  in  e:  with 
Senator  Bkall  and  Senator  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  would  have  given  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  same  representa- 
tion in  the  electoral  college  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  It  would 
have  if  the  District  were  a  State 

Under  the  form  of  the  amendment 
approved  in  the  House,  subsequently  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  and  now  pending 
ratification,  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  completely  elimi- 


nated and  representation  In  the  elec- 
toral college  was  limited  to  a  maximum 
of  three  electors.  As  tiie  New  York 
Times  editorial  poinLs  out,  this  is  a  dis- 
crimination, since  there  are  a  dozen  or 
so  States  which  have  a  smaller  popula- 
tion than  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  same  editorial  also  criticizes  the 
lack  of  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Co- 
limbia.  It  emphasizes  that  the  right  to 
vote  amendment,  which  is  on  the  eve 
of  final  ratification,  is  not  a  .substitute 
for  home  rule  which  I  have  always 
favored. 

The  District  of  Columbia  vote  amend- 
ment will  be  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  present  situation  and  its  rati- 
fication will  be  enthusiastically  welcomed 
by  all  Americans  interest^^d  in  the  for- 
ward progress  of  democracy  But  It  is 
important  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  does 
not  remove  all  the  problems  in  democ-- 
rary  in  our  Nations  Capital 

Mr  President,  I  know  this  ediUjrial 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  Senators 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
it  be  printed  at  tins  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ao  follows: 

The  23d  Amenomfnt 
Within  a  week  or  sn  rosidentii  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  arqulre  a  rl(?ht 
which  they  have  never  had  except  as  they 
kept  voting  residence  out^side  the  District 
Thlrty-slx  States  have  ratified  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Con/stitutlon  and 
two  more  are  expected  to  cnme  along  Under 
this  amendment  citizens  who«e  occupations 
made  It  convenient  for  them  to  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  PoU)mac.  or  Anacostla  Creek 
or  thereabouts,  will  no  longer  be  treated 
like  ex-ron\  irrs,  Indians  on  reservatlins  or 
unnaturalized  foreigners  They  will  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  candidates  for  the  elec- 
toral coIlcRe  This  prlMlp^e  Is  hedured  some- 
what by  the  requirement  that  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  more  electors  than  are 
allowed  the  least  populous  State  This  Is 
a  discrlnun.iiion  since  there  are  a  dozen  or  so 
Sutes  which  have  a  .smaller  population  than 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Another  discrimination  remains      The  23d 
amendment    does    not    give    the    DLstrlct    of 
Columbia   home   rule   or   a   voting    represen- 
t.-\tlon     In     Congress        In    this    respect     the 
people    r.f    the    District    will    not    be    as    well 
off  as  those  of  Vermont,   Alaska,  or  Nevada, 
each   of    which    has   about    one-third    of    the 
District's  population       The   District   will    not 
be  as  self-governing  as   it  was   between   1871 
and    1874.    when    it    was    administered    more 
or    Ip.ss    like    a    territory       In    those    days    It 
had    a    territorial    assembly    of    which    one 
chamber     was    elected    and     the    other    ap- 
P'jlnted    oy    the    President       It    also    had    an 
elected    though    ntmvotlng    delegate    to    the 
House   of   Representatives       The   plan   dldnt 
work,  according  to  the  standards  of  the  time 
and  .since    1874  people  who  admit  that   they 
live   In    the   Dustrlct    have   less   to   say   about 
their  own  affairs  than  they  had  87  years  aco 
One   lm[>edlment    to   full-scale   citizenship 
In   the  DUtrlct   Is   tha'   it   hajs  a  majority  of 
Negro    citizens       Some    southern    legislators 
who    have    their    own    pecviUar    views    about 
human  r^hts  would  rather  not  see  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia   governed    by    a    majorltv 
In  the  light  of  what   I.k  already  In   the  Con- 
stitution   and    In    view   of    t(K:lay8   situation. 
this  poelton   Is  dangerous   nonsense      When 
the   23d    amendment    has    been    duly    Incor- 
porated m  the  Constitution  It  might  be  well 
to  see  If  a  little  additional  democracy  might 
not  be  Introduced  Into  the  Federal  City 


ALASKA   POWER    PROJECTS 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  has  made  unmistakably  clear 
that  it  stands  for  resource  development, 
that  it  favors  the  development  of  our 
water  resources,  and  that  it  favors  the 
development  of  our  hydroelectric  poten- 
tials. It  rejects  the  policy  of  "no  new 
starts  "  These  views  have  been  made 
clear  by  the  President,  both  before  and 
after  his  election,  and  by  his  able  and 
dedicated  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall. 

In  a  recent  statement.  Secretary  Udall 
pointed  to  one  difference  between  this 
adnuni-tration  and  the  preceding  one 
He  .said  that  his  predecessor  regarded 
public  power  as  a  necessary  evil,  where- 
as the  present  administration  considers 
It  to  be  a  necessary  good. 

An    important    hydroelectric    project 
which   has   been   thoroughly  studied   by 
thj  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  now  is 
ready,  from  an  engineering  standpomt 
t<j  go,  lies  in  .southeastern  Alaska,  in  the 
heart   of   the   Tongass  National  Forest 
It  i.s  proposed  to  harness  the  waters  from 
two  lakes  high  in  the  Coastal  Range- 
Long    Lake    and    Crater    Lake — and    to 
carry   their   falling   water   to  tidewater 
The  project  lies  some  20  miles  south  of 
Jur.eau.  the  capital  of  Alaska. 

The  Gastineau  Channel  area — which 
iiuludes  the  capital  city  of  Juneau,  the 
adjacent  city  of  Douglas,  and  the  devel- 
opments along  the  Glacier  Highway. 
e,\ tending  .some  30  miles  to  the  north 
and  some  8  miles  to  the  south,  and  on 
Douglas  Island  from  Treadwell  to  Pish 
Creek-  is  running  short  of  power.  Un- 
less It  IS  supplied,  these  communities 
cannot  meet  their  expanding  needs — not 
merely  their  domestic  requirements,  but 
also  the  requirements  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  tlie  State  govermnent  and  thost> 
of  the  Federal  Government  agencies  in 
the  State  capital.  Not  only  do  they 
need  the  additional  power  which  this 
project  will  supply,  m  addition,  adjacent 
numng  and  timber  developments  will 
require  this  electric  power. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  public 
power  project  in  Alaska.  It  is  the  Lake 
Kklutna  project,  some  40  miles  north  of 
Anchorage.  It  was  initiated  under  the 
Truman  administration.  This  project 
supplies  power  to  Anchorage.  Alaska's 
rapidly  growing  metropolis,  and  to  the 
adjacent  REA  cooperatives,  the  Chugach 
and  the  Natanuska.  All  of  them,  too, 
are  running  short  of  power.  Various 
projects  are  under  study,  hydro  and 
thermal— the  latter  variously  from  coal. 
oil,  or  natural  gas— so  that  at  the  proper 
time  we  may  take  the  necessary  step.-. 
legislatively  and  otherwise,  to  supply  this 
need 

These  areas  are  not  the  only  ones  in 
Alaska  that  are  short  of  power;  Fair- 
banks. Cordova,  Ketchikan  are  only  a 
few  of  them,  and  present  power  costs  arc 
too  high.  And  the  needs  of  all  of  these 
areas  require  study  and  early  attention 
to  bridge  the  interval  until  the  greac 
dam  at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon  comes 
into  being 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill,  cosponsored  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Bartlett.  to  authorize  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
the  so-called  Long  Lake-Crater  Lake- 
Snettisham  project. 

A  House  Joint  resolution  favoring  this 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Alaska 
Legislature.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  new  resolution  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:, 

House  Joint  Resolution  9 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  construction 
of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the 
Sncttlsham   hydroelectric  power  project 

■Whereas  the  economy  of  southeastern 
Alaska  is  In  great  need  of  new  industry 
which  would  provide  stable,  nonseasonal 
employment  and  utilize  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  this  area;  and 

Whereas  present  and  potential  develop- 
ments In  the  mining  and  timber  Industries 
lu  southeiistern  Alaska  indicate  the  need  for 
the  prompt  construction  of  additional 
&ourcfs  of  electrical  energy  to  maintain  and 
e!ir  lur.ige  the  establishment  of  industry; 
.-^nd 

Wherea.s  the  increisc  In  the  number  of 
residents  In  southeastern  Alaska  resulting 
from  the  natural  growth  and  the  indiutrial 
development  of  this  area  will  also  result  in 
tlio  need  for  additional  sources  of  electrical 
energy  to  guarantee  their  comfort  and  well- 
being:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
h.ts  estimated  that  Juneau  Itself  will  need 
n-.ore  than  30  million  kilowatts  of  additional 
p<jwer  by  1970  and  more  than  80  million 
kilowatts  by  1980  to  supplement  the  30 
million  kllowatLs  of  power  now  being  used 
by  Juneau:  and 

Whereas  the  pretent  cost  of  power  Is 
much  lilgher  In  southeastern  Alaska  than 
In  most  areas  In  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  preliminary  studies  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  indicate  that  Crater 
and  Long  Lakes  in  the  vlcliUty  of  Juneau 
cuuld  be  economically  developed  by  the 
United  States  to  prov.idc  low-cost  power,  and 
lliat  the  cost  of  constructing  and  operating 
power  projects  could  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  within  50  years  by  the  sale 
of  power  to  industrial  and  domestic  users: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  LrgLilature  of  the  State 
of  Aliii^kii  III  second  legislature,  first  aesaion 
o«srmb/<rf,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Si.ites  Is  respectfully  urged  to  pass  8.  594, 
which  would  authorise  the  construction  of 
the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the  Snet- 
iishain  hydroelectric  power  project:  and  be 
it  further 

Kesolvrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  UJ3.  Senate: 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives; the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs;  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  A.tairs;  and  the  Alaska 
delegation  In  Congres^. 

r.i.ssed  by  the  house  February  16,  1961. 
Waskin  a.  Tatlos, 

ipeakcr  of  the  House. 

Attest: 

EsTHKH  Rrro, 
Chie/  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Pa,ssed  by  the  Senate  February  28,  1961. 


Prefident  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

EVELTN    K.    Btknican, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  by  the  Oovernor  March  9,  1961. 
William  A.  Egan, 

Governor  of  Alaska. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVES  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  and  withdrawing  the  nom- 
inations of  Tom  Killefer,  of  California. 
to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and  James 
Smith  Bush,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

<Por  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

BolsfeuiUet  Jones,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  on  Health  and  Medical  Affairs 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare; 

John  M,  Leddy.  of  Virginia,  tc  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

Robert  Huntington  Knight,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury; 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare;  and 

Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Prank  P.  Briggs,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life, Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  31,  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  H.  Tucker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  31,  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATION  PASSED  OVER 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ralphacl  M.  Paiewonsky,  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  this  nomination  go  over  until 
Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  go  over, 
as  requested. 


THE  COAST  GUARD    ' 

Ti^c  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Coast  Guard  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  these  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the.  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business.  S- 

The  motion  ■was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


INTER-AMERICAN  CHILDREN'S 
INSTITUTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  Calendar  No.  73. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read  by  title,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution <S.J.  Res.  66)  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  tlie  Inter-American  Children's 
Institute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  66)  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution    providing    for    membership 
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and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Inter-American  Children's  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  paswKl  an  identical  measure  in 
1959. 

The  pending  Joint  resolution  was  re- 
ported with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
has  the  full  support  of  the  minnntv 
leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  ihe  Record  an 
excerpt  from  a  memorandum  on  thi.s 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  memorandum  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  1959  the  Department  of  State  requested 
leglalatlpn  to  remove  the  celling  of  t25.0OO 
per  annum  on  X3S.  contribution*  to  the 
Inter-American  Children's  Institute  The 
Senate  agreed  to  action  by  the  House  which 
ralaed  the  celling  to  tSOOOO  for  the  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1903.  but  which  made  no 
provision  for  any  >ubeequent  contributions 

PURPOSE  or  SKMATZ  JOINT  RES<5H'TION   66 

The  purpoee  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66 
Is  to  continue  authority  for  contributions  at 
the  present  ceiling  of  SSO.OOO  per  annum. 
Failure  to  enact  acme  legislation  would,  in 
effect,  end  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
American  Children's  Institute  to  which  the 
United  States  has  belonged  since  19:28  The 
percentage  of  the  U.S.  contribution  la  40  per- 
cent of  total  asaeaoments  The  Department 
of  State,  In  a  letter  dated  March  9  19*51. 
expressed  Ita  continued  support  for  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

WOKX   or  THE   INSrm'TT 

The  Department's  letter  of  January  18  de- 
scribes the  Inatltute  as  follows - 

"The  Inter-American  Children  s  Institute 
Is  an  entity  whose  proven  technical  abilities 
and  whose  contributions  to  the  well-being 
of  the  children  of  the  pttrtlclpaung  Ameri- 
can states  have  been  recognized  through- 
out the  Americas.  •  •  •  within  the  frame- 
work of  its  primary  purpose  as  a  center  for 
technical  consultation,  advisory  services,  to 
foster  a  helpful  publications  program  and 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  all 
matters  pertinent  to  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Americas,  the  Inter-American 
Children's  Institute  has  recently  staged  suc- 
cessful seminars  on  child  nutrition  which  In 
turn  have  stimulated  several  Latin  American 
countries  to  sponsor  national  .'5«>mtnars  on 
the  subject.  •  •  •  It  Is  giving  active  support 
to  reconstruction  efforts  in  Chile  by  helping 
to  plan  and  staff  centers  for  child  care  train- 
ing In  Chilean  disaster  areas  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Piesident.  I 
ask  for  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Joint  resolution  Is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  iS  J  Res  66  i  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rexentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asaembled.  That  the  Act  of 
February  ifl,  IMO  (74  Stat.  3),  which 
amended  the  Act  of  May  3.  1938.  as  amended 
(22  use.  269b).  Is  hereby  amended  by  de- 
leting the  phrase  "for  the  fiscal  years  1961 
and  1962 '. 


NIKE-ZEUS  PROGRESS 
REASSURING 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
event  my  colleagues  may  have  missed 
it,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  a  March  15  story  by  UPI 
Correspondent  Darrell  Garwood  con- 
cerning the  anti-.sateUUe  capabilities  of 
the  Nik^-Zeus 

Mr  Garwood  .s  story  it'poit.s  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bn>{  Gen  David  C  Lewis. 
Director  of  Special  VVeapon.s  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Army  s  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development,  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  National  Rocket  Club  In  re- 
sponse ro  a  question.  General  Lewis  ad- 
vised that  with  minor  mcxlittcation  the 
Nike-Zeu.s  would  have  an  aritisatellue 
capabil.ty  at  a  range  of  1200  miles,  and 
that  wi'h  major  modification  this  range 
could  bf  extended  to  1.200  miles 

Mr  President,  this  report,  indicating 
great  pi  ogress  under  the  Nike-Zeus  pro- 
gram b .  indeed,  reassuring  to  me  I 
know  tl  at  all  of  my  colleagues  must  be 
gratifle<l  by  this  report  It  is  additional 
evidenci'  to  support  the  fact  that  we  are 
making  remarkable  advancement  in  the 
state  of  the  art  in  aiiti-missUe-missile 
systems  under  the  Nike-Zeus  program. 
When  one  considers  that  the  actual  de- 
sign of  thr  Nike-Zeu.s  .sy.su-m  was  boKun 
only  4  years  ago,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
amaziiK'  that  this  system  is  now  on  the 
threshold  of  an  anti-satellite  capability 
at  the.^e  remarkable  vrrlical  ranges 
Thf^  thanks  of  all  Amencan.s  should  go 
out  to  Gen  Arthur  Trudeau.  his  staff, 
and  thf  fine  industiy  team.  who.  in  de- 
velopm;  the  Nike-Zeus.  hav:'  contributed 
immea-<^urably  to  the  slieuKth  of  our 
overall  deffiLse  posture 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  be 
more  filly  informed  on  the  Nike-Zeus. 
I  am  today  sending  to  each  Member  of 
the  Se:iate  an  excellent  question-and- 
answer  interview  with  General  Trudeau. 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Sperryscope,  an  informative  periodical 
published  by  the  Sperry  Rand  Corp  .  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Army  in- 
dustry team 

At  my  request,  Sperry  Rand  very  gen- 
erously provided  reprints  of  this  inform- 
ative interview  so  that  I  might  make 
them  available  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you 
will  find  this  to  be  a  valuable  document. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Darrell  Garwood's  news 
account  of  the  Nike-Zeus  antisatelhte 
capabilr.y  be  printed  In  the  RrroFD  im- 
mediately after  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washiuctmn  March  15  A  top  Army  le- 
se;irch  olTlcer  .said  t<xlay  the  Army's  Nike- 
Zeus  anilml5sile  can  be  modified  to  shoot 
down  earth  satellites  .it  altitudes  as  great  as 
1.200  mll<s 

Brig  C-en  David  C  I^wls  Director  of  the 
Army's  Office  of  Special  Wea[X)ns,  said  a 
minor  change  wnild  gl. e  the  Zpu.s  an  anti- 
satellite  range  of  200  miles  and  that  a  major 
modlftca'lon  would  produce  the  1  2<X)-milP 
range  He  estimated  that  the  major  changes 
could  be  completed  by  1967 

Lewis  ippeared  on  a  panel  dlscussum  with 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  jther  armed  services  befc>re  the  Na- 
tional Riicket  Club, 


Aiiked  to  describe  the  Zeu£'  antl-satelliie 
possibilities  Lewis  described  the  subject  as 
embarrassing  "  because  of  the  controversy 
i>ver  whether  the  Zeus  should  be  put  Into 
prt)ductlon  before  full-scale  tesu  are  com- 
pleted in  1962 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  EN- 
DORSE COLD  WAR  GI  BILL;  CON- 

NELL      AND      McKELVIE      STATE- 
MENTS 

Mr    VARBUROUGH      Mr    President 
opi)onenus  of  the  cold  war  OI  bill  have 
claimed  that  the  large  veterans"  organi- 
zations   are    opposed    to    the    cold    war 
GI    education    and    readjustment    bill 
The.se  claim.-,  aie  vmthout  proper  basis 
No  lurne  veterans  organization  opposes 
the    plan      On    the   contrary,    the    Vet- 
erans of  ForeiKii  Wars  has  endorsed  this 
principle     through     its     national    com- 
mander. Ted  c  Connell.  and  its  national 
legislative    committee,    headed    by    the 
Honorable   John   McKelvey. 

National  Commander  Ted  Connell  a 
successful  businessman  with  a  distm- 
guishfd  war  record,  issued  a  statement 
endorsing  educational  and  readjustment 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  cold  war  ui 
a  radio  interview  in  the  following  lan- 
k(uage: 

Senator  the  pi*ltion  of  the  Veterans  ul 
Foreign  Wars  1.300.000  strong  ts  of  course 
in  sympathy  with  this  We  shall  support 
this  particular  ty|)e  of  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  legislation  will  be  a  tremeii- 
dou.i  a.sset  to  the  people  who  have  their  life 
Interrupted  by  being  drafted  or  entering  the 
service  this  m<xlern  day.  We  will  certainly 
be  behind   this  bill 

My  opinion  is  very  positive  after  about  3 
hour.s  with  the  Admiral  (Rickover).  At  no 
lime  In  history  has  the  V  F  W  ever  opposed 
this  type  of  legislation  and  further,  we  be- 
lieve that  when  we  came  back  from  the  war 
we  had  a  readymade  OI  bill  of  rights  We 
woMid  like  to  pass  this  great  Inheritance  to 
the  pe-.ple  who  are  serving  m  o\ir  servlce.s 
tixl.Hy. 

Hon  John  E  McKelvey,  a  Texas  at- 
torney, who  is  well  known  statewide  for 
his  long  study  of  veterans'  problems,  now 
chairman  of  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  has  written  the  endorsement  of 
his  committee  on  March  17,  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•See  exhibit  1  > 

Mr    YARBOROUGH.     Mr    Piesident 
I  ask  that  my  remarks  and  the  letter  b*- 
printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record 
rather  than  in  the  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  able  majority 
whip  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
Humphrey],  I  ask  that  the  material  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  rather 
than  the  Appendix. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    YARBOROUGH      I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  why  I 
made  the  suggestion  is  that  the  legisla- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  has  referred 
is  pending,  and  such  testimony  in  the 
Record  is  very  important.    I  am  delight- 


ed  the  Senator  has  seen  fit  to  put  the 
\arious  statements  in  the  Record. 

Mr  YARBOROUCiH.  There  has  been 
a  (jreat  deal  of  debate  over  the  country 
on  this  question,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  the  veterans'  organizations  are  op- 
iiosed  to  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
uon  The  chairman  of  the  national  leg- 
islative committee  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  stated  in  the  letter 
•A Inch  I  have  had  placed  in  the  Record; 

After  extensive  study  of  the  cold  war  OI 

bi;i  which  you  have  Introduced  Into  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
I'niied  States  by  Its  ni-tlonal  legislative  com- 
mittee has  endorsed  the  general  principle  of 
This  legislation  and  urges  lis  passage  and 
adoption.  Commander  in  Chief  Ted  C.  Con- 
nell has  added  his  personal  endorsement  to 
this  legislation,  as  do  I  as  chairman  of  the 
national  legislative  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
\  ime  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  With- 
out objection,  the  material  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  will  be  printed  in  the 
bodv  of  the  Record. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
extended  an  additional  I'-j  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  read  from  Mr. 
John  E.  McKelvey's  letter  to  me  of 
March  17,  1961,  in  respect  to  the  alle- 
gation of  the  opposition  of  the  veterans' 
organizations  to  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion: 

May  I  commend  you,  the  members  of  your 
subcommittee,  and  those  Senators  who  have 
Joined  you  as  cosf>on«'rs  of  this  legislation — 

Thirty -seven  Members  of  this  body 
have  cosponsored  the  measure,  including 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkt- 
cm.f1,  and  the  distinguished  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  — 

who  by  their  actions  n  approving  and  Join- 
ing with  you  In  the  Introduction  of  this 
legislation  have  demonstrated  their  com- 
passion and  understanding  of  the  problems 
'}t  those  servicemen  vho  will  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  your  bill  and  the  gain  that 
this  country  as  a  w.iole  will  realize  from 
their  scholastic   attainment. 

May  I  offer  my  services  to  you  and  to  your 
committee  In  any  manner  in  which  you 
might  see  fit  to  utilize  me  toward  the  passage 
of  this  neede^  and  nrcessary  legislation. 

Mr  Pre«idt.nt,  I  commend  Commander 
Connell  and  Chairman  McKelvey  and 
their  committees  and  entire  organization 
for  their  good  judnnent.  fairness,  and 
patriotism  in  aiding  in  this  veterans' 
readjustment  program,  so  badly  needed 
in  this  period  of  unemployment,  when 
one -third  of  all  the  unemployed  are  un- 
der 25  years  of  age,  with  veterans  form- 
ing an  inordinately  high  percentage  of 

tlie.se. 

(ExHiarr  1) 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
National  Legislative  CoMMrrrKE, 

Electro.  Tex..  March  17,  1961. 
Toe  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough, 
Srnate  Ofjice  Buildimi, 
Wdshington,  D.C. 

DF.AR  Senator  Yarforough:  After  exten- 
sive study  of  the  cold  war  OI  bill  whicli 
yi^u      have      introduced      Into      the      VB, 


Senate,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  by  its  national  legislative  com- 
mittee has  endorsed  the  general  principle  of 
this  legislation  and  urges  Its  passage  and 
adoption.  Commander  In  Chief  Ted  C. 
Connell  has  added  his  personal  endorsement 
to  this  legislation,  as  do  I  as  chairman  of 
the  national  legislative  committee. 

May  I  commend  you,  the  members  of  your 
subcommittee,  and  those  Senators  who  have 
Joined  you  as  cosponsors  of  this  legislation, 
who  by  their  actions  In  approving  and  join- 
ing with  you  In  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation  have  demonstrated  their  com- 
passion and  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  those  servicemen  who  will  be  eligible  for 
benefits  under  your  bill  and  the  gain  that 
this  country  as  a  whole  will  realize  from 
their  scholastic  attainment. 

May  I  oflTer  my  services  to  you  and  to  your 
committee  In  any  manner  in  which  you 
might  see  fit  to  utilize  me  toward  the  pas- 
sage of  this  needed  and  necessary  legislation. 

Again,  I  warmly  congratulate  you  for  the 
continued  interest  in  veterans  and  service- 
men which  you  have  shown  throughout  your 
public  life. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  E.  McKelvey. 


MENOMINEE  TERMINATION 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  March  22,  I  referred  to  the 
recently  published  report  by  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Rights,  Liberties,  and  Re- 
siK) risibilities  of  the  American  Indian, 
entitled  "A  Program  for  Indian  Citizens." 
The  commission  was  established  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  and  spent  the 
past  4  years  studying  American  Indian 
affairs,  in  an  effort  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Indian  people  and 
their  problems.  Their  recommendations 
have  a  special  significance,  because  one 
member  of  the  distinguished  five-man 
commission  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Keeler,  who 
is  now  heading  President  Kennedy's  Task 
Force  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  were  Prof.  Karl 
N.  Llewellyn,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Prof.  Emeritus  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger,  Sr..  of  Harvard.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  and  the  chairman, 
O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

I  observed  on  Wednesday  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  commission's  report  dealing 
with  termination  policies  has  a  very  im- 
mediate relevance  to  the  situation  facing 
the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Wisconsin,  who 
are  scheduled  to  be  terminated  on 
April  30,  just  5  weeks  from  now.  At  the 
tribe's  request.  I  have  introduced  two 
bills  to  amend  their  Termination  Act, 
S.  869  and  S.  870.  I  was  joined  in  spon- 
sorship of  these  bills  by  my  senior  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [  Mr. 
Wiley]. 

The  report  criticized  the  termination 
policy  as  not  always  being  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indians.  I  asked  that 
the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
termination  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  Unfortunately, 
the  printer  failed  to  include  the  most  im- 
portant section,  which  spelled  out 
the  commission's  recommendations.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  "Recommendations  on  Termination" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Program    for    Indian    Citizens 
(Summary    report    by    the    Commission    on 
Rights,   Liberties,   and   Responsibilities    of 
the  American  Indian,  established   by   the 
Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.) 

termination RECOMMENDATIONS 

Avoidance  of  undue  haste 

Termination  of  the  long-established  rela- 
tions between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Indians  should  occur  only  after  there  is 
adequate  information  before  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Indians,  the  local  people 
and  their  governments  as  to  what  will  hap- 
pen to  all  four  parties  at  Interest  if  the  trlt>e 
is  terminated.  This  requires  the  solution  of 
legal,  governmental,  financial,  and  human 
problems.  Adequate  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  Indians,  their  neighbors.  State  and 
local  units,  and  all  others  who  might  be 
affectx!d  by  the  change  to  work  out  the  nec- 
e.ssary  adjustments, 

Indians  should  t>e  allowed  full  hearings  be- 
fore the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees. 

The  Government's  responsibility  should  be 
relinquished  only  when  the  Indians  are  no 
longer  In  the  lower  segment  of  our  culture 
in  education,  health,  and  economic  status. 
The  tribesmen  must  also  be  qualified  and 
willing  to  take  on  the  additional  resjxinsi- 
bilities  and  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
wider  social,  economic,  and  political  benefits 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  their  neighbors 
and  without  discrimination. 

Collaboration  of  Indians 

In  order  that  Indians  may  be  able  to  make 
their  own  decisions,  cooperate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  plan,  and  take  responsibility  for  the 
results,  they  should  participate  fully  at  ev^ry 
turn.  The  participation  should  consist  in 
working  out  the  procedure  from  its  earliest 
stages  and  continuing  with  the  discussions 
during  the  maturing  of  the  program,  as  well 
as  in  voting  for  or  against  the  final  forn.u- 
lation.  Effective  Indian  collaboration  in  the 
development  of  a  plan  of  termination  should 
be  a  prerequisite  to  acceptance  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  process  should  Involve  not  only 
leaders  but  the  tribesmen  as  well.  Testing 
should  determine  to  what  extent  the  people 
affected  actually  know  what  is  being  planned 
or  presented.  The  freedom  of  Indians  to 
accept  or  reject  a  program  should  not  be 
tied  to  offers  of  payment  from  federally  held 
tribal  funds,  or,  in  the  case  of  favorable  ac- 
tion, to  offers  of  later  payment.  A  tribe 
should  not  be  terminated  without  its  con- 
sent. 

Ordinarily,  any  per  capita  or  other  pay- 
ments should  be  distributed  In  small  sums 
over  a  period  of  time  so  that  there  Is  an 
opportunity  for  the  recipients  to  learn  how 
to  handle  cash  before  all  assets  are  dissi- 
pated. 

A  termination  plan  should  safeguard  the 
interests  of  Individual  members  whether  they 
wish  to  remain  as  a  tribal  core  or  to  with- 
draw when  the  majority  rejects  termination. 

£coT3  0r7iics — Resources 
Final  decisions  affecting  termination 
should  be  preceded  by  plans  acceptable  to 
the  tribe  for  managing,  utilizing  or  dividing 
tribal  properties.  To  this  end.  Indians 
should  have  competent  and  skilled  assist- 
ance, paid  for  when  necessary  by  the  United 
States.  The  desirability  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  each  plan  should  be  discussed 
In  advance  and  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  Indians,  the  other  people  of  the  area, 
and  the  State  and  local  ofBclals. 

Firm  assurances  that  the  plans  can  be 
carried  out  under  State  law  should  be  ob- 
tained. If  State  law  must  be  amended  to 
permit  the  execution  of  an  economic  plan, 
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the  amendmcnta  ibould  be  ser-ureil  before 
termination 

The  termination  mcarare  should  authorize 

t^e  Indian*  to  form  a  bueiness  curp^r.i'U  a 
under  a  general  Federal  law.  fo  a.s  to  pro- 
vide a  model  for  all  tribes  Instead  of  a  par- 
ticular modol  In  the  cnse  of  e-i'^h  St.ite:  and 
It  should  further  give  express  jurlsdi'tlnn 
to  the  Federal  courts  In  lawsui's  broxigh*  by 
or   aijalxist    the   corporaticn. 

Wh»  re  termination  Involves  the  dlsposl- 
tl'in  of  natiirfil  resources  ai;U  their  subse- 
quent use.  Congress  should  give  con-^ldera- 
tion  to  all  its  consequences  juch  as  the 
conservation  of  land  and  wlIdliTe,  w.itir^hed 
protection,  the  economy  of  Indlnn  and  sur- 
rounding communities,  and  all  other  matters 
relevant  to  the  natlcnnl  Interest. 

Water  rights 

There  should  be  no  termination  of  Fetlcrul 
respon  IblUty  for  Indian  water  rii^hts  i:.itil 
tribal  I'lsfhts  and  those  for  allotted  lands  are 
either  adjudicated  or  agroed  up.  n  a.s  u-> 
quantity  and  priority  among  the  I.^diiins. 
the  United  States,  the  State  and  other  users 
This  should  apply  to  water  already  bein>; 
put  to  beneficial  use  as  well  a.4  to  rights  for 
future  devel'ipinent. 

The  legislation  slioukl  expressly  recognize 
that  the  Indian  rights  do  not  deri.e  iruni 
the  State  but  exist  Independcutiy  ui  Suite 
la*  Legislation  should  Insure  the  Fede-al 
courts  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  any  Liw- 
sult  arising,  as  long  as  the  land  rem  iins  lu 
Indian  ownership. 

Taxes 

Tf  extinguishment  of  the  trust  shou'd 
subject  the  Ipnd  to  local  tf(x\t!r.n  then 
before  termination,  it  should  be  a.-ftrtamfd 
whether  It  Is  economically  feabib.e  f  r  the 
Indians  to  p.iy  the  taxes  recjuired  by  loc.il 
laws.  If  there  Is  doubt  about  this,  the 
land  should  continue  to  be  tax-exempt  until 
Congress  provides  otherwise  Equf.ible  ar- 
rangemenUs  should  be  made  fur  payments 
by  the  United  States  and  by  th^  Indtatr  t^ 
the  extent  of  their  capacity,  until  it  l.>^  deter- 
mined that  the  land,  properly  used,  c.n  st?p- 
port    taxation. 

Treaties 

Termination  legislation  should  in  no  c.u;e 
conflict  with  any  existing  treaty  or  ngroc- 
ment  with  a  tribe,  unless  it  expressly  walveo, 
In  writing,  the  matters  In  dispute. 

Sere  ices  after  terminatiun 

Before  the  United  States  surrenders  Us 
responsibilities,  studies  should  ascertain  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  Sta'e  and  local 
governments  to  furnish  services  to  Indians 
equal  to  those  hitherto  given  from  Wa.'hlng- 
ton.  The  relationships  between  the  State 
and  local  governments,  on  the  i.nf>  hand, 
and  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  in 
the  other  ."should  be  set  out  clearly  The 
St.ite  and  local  gOTemments  shou.d  as  a 
minimum  provide  for  the  financing  of  those 
commitments  to  Indians  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  theretofore  met  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  Federal  Government 
should  continue  such  flnancing  or  call  off 
the   tem^lnatlon. 

Any  termination  act  should  provide  en- 
forceable standards  for  the  qu.uitity  and 
quality  of  education,  health,  arid  cither  pub- 
lic services  to  be  furnlehed  oy  the  Sta'e 
and  local  governments.  Th*'  s*  mdard^s 
should  bar  any  discrimination  la  rendering 
services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  SPENCER  M 
SMITH.  JR. 

Mr  HUMPRHEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tue.sday.  March  21.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxbiire  1  invited 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr..  and 
Michael  Boake  Carter,  before  the  Small 


J'xsiue.ss  Subcomnuttre  of  th.i-  E-i.nk:ns 
and  Cuito!  cv  Committee  m  suppdt  of 
S.  gjo.  Thr  bill  L&  dii  (.flurt  to  accelerate 
the  partciiiation  of  small  businesses  in 
defense  cortraf^t  a'vurd.s.  and  the  argu- 
meiito  of  Dr.  S.T.itii  were  sulfinently 
c».m»jcll.nj  to  the  junicr  Se.iator  from 
Wisconsin  th.at  he  had  his  te.'^timony 
la.ated    in    the    Co>!r.REssiONA:.    RrconD. 

I  have  read  tiiat  testimony.  In  my 
mmd.  it  was  a  verv  ifToctive  pi"s  -ntalion 
in  behalf  of  the  bill  introduct  d  by  the 
Senn^or  fiTn  W:."^' in.«in  I  Mr  I'roxMiREl. 
I  am  pleas'  d  that  such  was  the  ca.se.  for 
I  fii^d  Di .  Smitii's  arpiunent-';  to  be 
e^r'i''^'  V  cii.ipellim;  to  me  as  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  V^'isconsin. 

It  has  b  on  my  plea-ure  to  know  Dr. 
Smith  fr^r  a  number  of  years.  Prior  to 
his  comint  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, he  V.US  a  n'.ember  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ei-onom:cs  of  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Minnesota  He  has  been  a  long-time 
student  of  he  problems  of  small  business 
and  tiie  piotectinn  of  natural  resources. 
I  know  Dr.  Smith  to  be  honest  and  able. 
He  is  aL'o  known  for  Ir.s  caie  in  areu- 
iny  a  case  and  the  courage  to  state  the 
rtsuks,  i:r  spective  of  whcLlit  r  they  fmd 
favor  with  one  vi<^  up  or  another.  I  am 
plea.>ed  that  a  person  of  Dr.  Smith's 
abilities  IS  concerned  about  the  probkms 
confrontin<  small  bu.siness.  I  express 
my  thaiik.v  fur  h..^  c<jurai.'.eo'as  testimony. 
I  am  e<;iualiy  plLM.->ed  that  ho  is  Uiterestod 
in  doing  s  jmetiiin*,'  about  the  problems. 


NATION .\L  INSTITUTE  OF  r'TlILD 
IiE.-\LTH 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  in 
Jan'jary  the  Pres:denl>  Task  Force  on 
Health  and  Soci:il  Security  mad.  a  num- 
ber of  important  reeomm  ndations, 
amont;  th'  m  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Ins'it'.ite  of  Child  Health 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Health  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  trivirsr  carffnl  attention  to  this 
ex-ellent  recommf-ndatMn  and  prdimi- 
nary  action  is  already  unrirrwuy  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Chi.d  Healih  Center 
within  the  Ct'-neral  Medical  Sciences 
Division  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
He.i!-h. 

Receiulv  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr 
John  A  Andevs<^)n.  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Pediatries  at  the  University 
of  Minne.'-ota  Medical  School,  m  support 
of  the  ornposed  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recomm-ndation  of  th'^ 
task  force  and  the  fine  letter  from  Dr 
Anderson  be  printed  at  this  jxiint  in  the 

C0NCRFS.SIOVAI.    Recorp 

Thr-re  bein?  no  objection,  the  recom- 
meruiation  and  letter  were  orderfd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord.  as  follow.s: 

REroM.ME.N-i.\Tio?J    N  1     6    or   T\flK    F">rK   on 
He.\lth   ano  .So(T\r.  .Sri-TRrrr 

CREATION  or  A  riATtoNAL  iNsmfTx  or  CJin-D 

HEALTH 

.\s  an  Imp'^Ttrint  new  s'ep  In  a  broader 
prn^'am  ff^r  the  !mpr'>vempnt  In  family  and 
child  he<»l»h  tnd  welfire  servlcr.s  the  Sur- 
i?'>on  General,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secrctarr.  should,  by  admlnlstr  vuve  action, 
estaoftah  a  National  Ii^tituie  of  Child 
Health  within  the  NaUon.U  Lnslltutes  of 
He.tlth       Surli    action    wuuid    recognize    the 


udmliii8tr:itlf  :i's  concern  net  only  with  the 
welfare  of  the  .^ged.  b\it  with  lis  children 
and  youth 

The  ebliiblisluiieiit  of  the  N.itioual  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  wviii'd  not  rcjulre  .id- 
dltlonal  federal  expenditures  for  rese.irch  for 
the  i.sc.il  year  19o2.  An  .Tllo<"ati.>ri  tt'^m 
existing  funds  shi  uld  bo  mad?  for  an  Initial 
administrative  orw  ii..i:»tl.)n  iriubsecjuent 
allocations  of  funds  wo\jld  be  included  with- 
in the  budgit  of  the  Nation  .1  iiistitutts  of 
lic.vlrli. 

The  h'gh  In.  li^nco  of  mcnUil  dl.<iea.:e  the 
terrifying  problems  of  jtivrnlle  delinquency, 
the  burden  on  f,<\mlly  ar.d  community  re- 
sources for  the  care  of  the  m>n  tally 
retnrdrd.  nil  attett  to  the  need  for  a  corren- 
tr.itM  Qtt.Tclc  on  problems  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  Research  into  the  nliysl- 
cal,  liitellectu.Tl  and  emotional  irio-th  of 
th?  child  Is  at  present  -severely  hanUIcanpcd 
by  the  ab^etire  of  a  central  f —us  for  re- 
t.",  irch  that  exists  In  oth-'r  fields  such  pa 
heart  ilUe:u>e  aiid  c  u;.;er.  WiUiin  tJi:.s  I:i&il- 
tute  will  be  concentrated  research  w-irkers 
m  the  Ii'lds  of  gcnc'l'-?  obrtetr;'-_<!  |-,?ychi"il- 
ogy  and  pedl  .tries  as  well  as  basic  scientists 
who  will  channel  their  efforts  Into  tl>e  st\idy 
'  .'  thi'  norm.vl  pr;>ce8si.s  of  human  matura- 
t.on  from  Conception  thrcuKh  adolcsc-Mue 

bucii  a  re&c.u-ih  pioj^r.i.u  wi.i  li,ive  •'■  pro- 
foun.i  impact  on  Uie  mtdimi  c.we  aJid  prac- 
tice in  this  Nat!  in  bj  e;uphus;z:ng  th>'  care 
of  th-  whole  Individual  rather  than  the  frrg- 
m«*nt,it:on  of  the  n.itlent  \:\in  p.trtlcu^.ir  dls- 
ens'v<i  The  nse.irrh  gr.int.s  from  this  la.sil- 
fute  win  stiniuh'.ie  projrr.ims  r.ecer,e;iry  to 
rvic  rl.ii;!  ti  *ie  gcncilc  and  e..v..  miniutai 
f.kCtors  Ui.t  Irod  to  the  development  of  a 
physlcilly  .md  mentally  he.ilthy  iidu.t  J-"ucli 
an  Institute  should  help  bring  to  c.t  h  cl-.Ud 
of  this  Nation — normal,  gifted,  or  retarded  - 
c  .mplLie   fuinument   of    his    true    potential 

LKTn.t    IN    .Suppon    u»    Institute   or   Ciiiijj 
lii-vLrti 

Mari  11     \C.    19C1. 

Dr\n  SF\tT»  R  I!'->frMRKT  Th  >5»e  of  i:.s 
C'^ni-rrried  with  medical  research  and  medi- 
C.1I  c<lucatMn  of  Importance  to  the  we.f.".re 
«»f  inf  ints  and  children,  were  delightel  to 
learn  of  President  Kennedys  authorization 
t^i  ej',»uU*h  an  Io:>Ul.ute  of  Child  He.ilLh  lu 
the  Nat.  -nal  lp..s«  r  utes  of  He.illh.  Tills  U  a 
'.■'.'■y  l:i:p  iti:it  niov  and  will  .'^'renp'hrn 
Immc^flur-ibly  our  efforts  to  obtain  knowl- 
edct"  c  neerninif  problems  of  health  and 
d'^ea.se  In  mfan's  and  children  Emphasl* 
In  th's  area  ,it  a  national  level  will  lead  to 
ne-.tf  knowledge  which  can  be  applied  dur.ng 
the  early  deviIopment.il  years  of  life  with 
the  h  'pe  of  prevenMnj?  m  the  future  many 
of  the  health  problem.'!  whKh  are  now  pres- 
ent In  our  child  and  adult  population 

C  )nrr'>n'id  with  the  antlc:pa'ed  Increase 
In  popilation.  a  stistalned  b'rth  rate,  and 
.1  relatively  Increased  percent  of  school  .'iRe 
1  hildren.  a  re.ii  need  tj  '.  ig-irovisiy  attack 
problems  rel.ited  to  j^o'»»h  and  development 
exis'.s  A.^  ywi  know  one  of  the  '.arpe  and 
a.s  yet  unp.^netrated  area.s  In  medicine  con- 
sists of  the  problems  of  r  jn^ental  defects 
txTth  hereditary  and  acquired;  th"  pr  jbU-ui.'! 
of  mental  dehtlency.  convulsive  disorders, 
inong  ilisin.  the  problem  uf  prcmatir.iy  with 
the  high  Incldeiu-e  of  deveiopmc-'ital  Ilmita- 
tlo:;.  and  many  others 

al'i'RUi'EIATIO.N       LEOLO 

fiir^e  ju  GeneriU  Terry,  on  authority  of 
the  Pr-^!dent.  I  undexiitAnd.  has  Ju.st  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  a  Child  Health 
Center  In  the  Oener-il  .'>.'lences  Divi.'ion  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  This  is 
rtu  excellent  step  and.  ni  d^tib'.  must  be 
followed  by  an  apprf^prlatlon  for  intramural 
programs  f  ir  the  propijsed  Child  Health 
Ccn'er  and  also  an  appropriation  for  the 
Child  He.ilth  Institute  recommended  by 
President  Kennedy 

The  establishment  of  this  Institute  to  pro- 
mole     and     support     research     and     special 
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ir..iiung  In  the  area  of  human  developmental 
ijiology  has  long  been  neceesary.  Your  sup- 
jiort  of  an  appropriation  for  such  an  Insti- 
tute ;-nd  support  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  to  establ  sh  the  Child  Health 
Institute  In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
i.s  earnestly  solicited 

rXTENSION      or      KNOWLEDGE 

I  tie  application  o"  effective  medical 
I;..  iwUdgc  of  Importarce  to  the  welfare  of 
iiiitnts  atid  children  is  predominantly  In 
the  hands  of  the  general  practitioner  of 
ni.-dicine  and  the  qualified  specialist  In  pe- 
cu.i'rics  The  standard  of  medical  care  for 
niliiiils  and  children  is  determined  by  the 
l.\el  ol  knowledge,  picsent  in  these  prac- 
I  It  loners,  concerning  developmental  proc- 
p>se->  m  Uie  growing  infant  and  child.  The 
.sappieiislon  of  dlsca.se,  the  specific  aspects 
of  the  prevention  and  the  management  of 
(lisea.se  vary  relative  to  the  level  of  develop- 
ment and  function  of  the  respective  proc- 
esses of  growth  and  difTerentlatlon  as  they 
pioceed  from  Infancy  to  maturity. 

The  ultimate  objectives  of  medical  science 
.ire  prevention  of  disease,  early  recognition 
of  disease,  and  the  management  of  disease 
m  Its  inclplency.  These  can  best  be 
achieved  on  a  background  of  knowledge 
which  provides  the  fullest  understanding  of 
human  biology  from  a  growth  and  develop- 
mental standpoint.  During  the  past  30  years 
we  have  Just  begun  to  learn  that  knowl- 
ecige  concerning  man  and  his  health  welfare 
must  be  obtained  in  a  prospective  manner 
by  following  the  seqtience  of  evenU  for  all 
of  his  functioning  capacities  from  birth  to 
maturity.  We  have  more  recently  become 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  even  looking 
intensely  Into  the  processes  of  growth  and 
deselopment  from  conception  up  to  birth  If 
we  are  to  reduce  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
number  of  developmental  conditions,  which, 
heretofore,  have  not  as  yet  been  effectively 
ni')difled. 

PrDIATRICb   RESEARCH    NEEDIilD 

As  an  educator  i  iid  researcher  In  the 
field  of  pediatrics,  C  would  of  course  be 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  an  approach  which 
prevents  disease,  anticipates  the  occurrence 
of  disease,  and  permits  the  earliest  manage- 
ment of  disease.  T.ils  Is  not  to  discredit 
the  tremendously  effective  approachee  In 
the  field  erf  heart,  cancer,  diabetes,  mental 
disease  and  so  on,  now  being  supported  by 
PederiU  and  public  organizations.  I  am 
confident  that  all  j>edlatric  educators  and 
researchers  in  medical  schools  and  In  other 
uisiitutlons  in  the  'Jnlted  States  will  sup- 
lK>rt  my  enthusiasm  This  group  of  Indlvld- 
u.ils  now  have  the  resiwnslblllty  fco'  pro- 
ducing the  future  e<lucators  and  researchers 
in  the  field  of  pediatrics  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  fill  the  muny  new  medical  schools 
whKh  must  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  In  tie  future.  This  group 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  training  the 
k;eneral  practitioners  and  the  specl^Jlsts  In 
the  field  of  pedlatr.cs  who  are  required  to 
vo  out  and  offer  the  public  the  highest  level 
of  medical  services  possible. 

As  resecirch  and  education  must  always 
wio  hand  in  hand  In  medicine,  this  group  Is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  reseiuch  activity  In  the  field  of  human 
growth  and  development  In  Its  broadeet 
sen.-^e  esUibllshes  the  sUndard  of  education 
that  will  be  given  the  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine in  the  future.  This  group  Is  also  well 
nware  of  the  need  fjr  training  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  )>edlatrlcs  and  in  pediatric 
re^e.irch  and  the  limitations  provided  by  the 
existing  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
such  opiKjrtunitlcs. 

As  you  know,  a  young  medical  student 
who  hits  completed  an  Internship  and  is 
interested  In  an  advanced  clinical  training 
protjram  in  psychiatry  or  In  neurology  or  In 
certain  aspects  of  surgery,  can  obtain  fel- 
lowship  support    from   the   respective   cate- 


gorical Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  His  classmate,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  have  an  Interest  In  the  field 
of  pediatrics.  He  Is  unable  to  obtain  such 
an  opportunity  through  the  existing  Insti- 
tutes at  present.  This  omisslve  discrimina- 
tion creates  many  problems  in  the  advanced 
specialty  training  programs  in  medical 
schools. 

VNEQUAl,    STIPENDS 

There  is  not  only  the  economic  but  also 
the  morale  factor  within  the  Institutions. 
For  instance,  the  stipends  paid  for  National 
Institutes  of  Health  traince.s  in  the  field 
of  neurology  and  psychiatry  .-re  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  stipends  jiald  to  the  .<^ame  level 
trainee  in  the  field  of  pc-<liatrlcs.  Funds 
for  pediatric  trainees  are  obtained  from 
hospital  funds  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  service  obligations  to  patients.  In 
addition,  the  number  of  opportunities  that 
are  available  to  those  interested  In  pursuing 
the  discipline  of  pediatrics  are  less  than 
the  number  of  opportunities  available  In 
these  other  disciplines. 

An  Institute  for  Child  Health  providing 
support  for  the  establishment  and  the  Im- 
provement of  training  programs  in  pedia- 
Ulcs.  for  advanced  scientific  research  train- 
ing and  for  research,  would  be  a  most 
advanUgeous  addition  to  the  existing  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Equal  oppor- 
tunities In  these  areas  could  then  be  pro- 
vided to  those  in  obstetrics  interested  in 
human  developmental  embryology  and  gen- 
etics, to  those  in  pediatrics  interested  in 
human  growth  and  development,  and  t-o 
those  in  internal  medicine  interested  in 
human  biology  on  the  same  basis  ns  the 
opportunity  now  available  to  those  Inter- 
ested In  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  psychotic 
or  neurologic  disorders. 

Your    support    and    aggressive    intere.st    in 
the  establishment  of  an  Institute  for  Child 
Health    and    an    effective    appropriation    for 
Its  functioning  Ls  most  earnestly  solicited. 
Most   respectfully   yours, 

John  A.  Anderson,  M.D.. 
Department   of   Pediatrics.    Uvirer.-^ity 
of  Minnesota  Medical  School. 


WE   MUST   LIVE   UP   TO    GO.'^LS    OF 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1949 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  farsighted  legislative 
acts  of  the  postwar  era  was  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  It  established  as  a  goal  for 
our  Nation  "a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment and  a  decent  home  for  every  Amer- 
ican family." 

We  have  fallen  far  short  of  this  goal 
in  the  decade  since  the  passage  of  this 
act.  Too  little  has  been  done,  and  there 
has  been  a  great  unwillingness  to  imple- 
ment it. 

I  express  the  hope  that  we,  as  Sena- 
tors, responsible  to  the  American  people, 
shall  move  quickly  and  effectively  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  past  in  order  to 
assure  a  better  future  for  Americans. 

A  hard  look  at  the  facts  gives  con- 
vincing evidence  that  housing  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  national  calamity. 

Today,  nearly  22  million  of  our  citi- 
zens live  in  urban  slums  or  near  slums- 
gray,  dismal  cores  of  ugliness  in  the 
hearts  of  our  great  cities.  Only  through 
direct  massive  public  housing  assistance 
by  the  Federal  Government  can  these 
people  hope  to  climb  out  of  the  squalor  of 
Blum  hving.  No  other  approach  has 
solved  the  problem.  No  other  approach 
can  solve  it. 


Action  is  needed  immediately  not  only 
to  improve  present  conditions  but  also 
to  prevent  their  spread,  should  we  fail 
to  take  action  soon.  It  might  well  be 
too  late  to  cope  with  the  mounting  hous- 
ing problems  which  are  choking  our 
cities  and  already  creepiiig  into  our 
suburbs. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  prosper- 
ous nation  in  the  world,  and  has  come 
far  along  the  road  to  industrial  prosper- 
ity. Still  there  are  many  families  who 
have  not  been  able  to  share  in  this  high 
standard  of  living  and  who  cannot  meet 
one  of  man's  most  basic  needs,  adequate 
housing. 

A  glance  at  the  tragic  slum  conditions 
in  any  of  our  cities  or  a  drive  through 
any  of  the  thousands  of  blighted  rural 
areas,  would  easily  convince  us  this  is  a 
problem  for  all  Americans  and  as  such 
demands  Federal  assistance. 

A  nation  with  millions  of  its  citizens 
ill  housed  cannot  long  remain  strong. 
We  must  rise  to  meet  this  challenge  with 
all  the  resources  at  our  command. 

We  must  reverse  the  tight-money, 
high-interest-rate  policies  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  to  encourage  in- 
creased homebuilding  and  to  make  it 
easier  for  Americans  to  purchase  homes. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  embark  upon  an  extensive,  well- 
planned,  urban-renewal  program  to 
sweep  from  our  cities  the  ugliness  and 
degradation  of  blight. 

Presently,  3  of  every  4  Americans — 135 
million  of  us — now  live  in  cities  or  sub- 
urbs. In  15  years,  experts  predict,  more 
than  190  million  will  hve  in  and  around 
our  cities.  Not  one  major  city  in  this 
Nation  is  prepared  to,  or  can  afford  to, 
meet  the  towering  problems  which  ac- 
company rapid  population  increases  and 
dramatic  population  shifts. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  sep- 
arate States  cannot  command  resources 
necessary  to  do  the  job  which  must  be 
done. 

President  Kennedy  has  assured  the 
American  people  that  he  supports  a  for- 
ward-looking, progressive  housing  pro- 
gram, one  which  will  begin  to  meet  our 
needs  and  reverse  the  neglect  of  the  past 
8  years. 

There  is  no  overnight  solution  for  so 
massive  a  problem.  But  we  must  begin 
now  to  live  up  to  the  goals  established 
11  years  ago  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 


THE 


FEDERAL     JUDGESHIPS     FOR 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  Senate  approved  four  addi- 
tional Federal  district  court  judgeships 
for  the  State  of  California.  The  Senate 
approved  the  action  of  its  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  is  with  very  real  regret  and  consid- 
erable apprehension  that  the  State  bar 
of  California  has  learned  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  other  body  has 
chopped  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  half  and  has  reported  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  that  the  State  of  Cah- 
fomia  receive  only  two  additional  judges. 
I  share  the  regret  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  California  bar. 
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The  State  bar  of  California  has 
earnestly  recommended  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  for  four  ad- 
ditional judges  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Judicial  Conference  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  has  made  that  in  the  form 
of  a  recommendation.  The  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  Uriited  States,  meet- 
ing only  a  few  days  ago,  reiterated  pre- 
cisely the  same  recommendation  to  the 
Congress. 

I  very  much  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  Congress  finally  shall  have  dis- 
posed of  the  proposed  lewislauon  to 
create  new  judgeships  in  thi.-.  ccnmtrv  it 
shall  have  seen  fit  to  give  to  the  courts 
which  have  tremendously  overcrowded 
calendars  m  both  northern  and  .south- 
ern California  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
pense justice  in  a  timely  fa.sh;on  by  do- 
ing what  the  Senate  has  done  and  what. 
as  I  say.  both  the  judicial  conference 
in  my  section  of  the  country  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  oX  the  Umtod  SUtcs 
have  recommended. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
State  bar  of  California  setting  forth  a 
resolution  along  the  lines  I  have  been 
dlscuasin?.  I  ask  unaninr«ous  consent 
that  the  text  of  that  letter  addressed  to 
me  under  date  of  March  21  be  prnitcd 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marlLS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

The  9tat«  Ba«  or  Californi.* 
Lnm  Angeles,  CmHf..  March  :i.   IjSI 
Hon.   THOMAS  H.  Kjjcxb., 
Senate  Office  Buibhng, 
WasKtngton.   DC. 

Deab  Suxatob  Kuchel:  Tcu  have  prevl- 
ouftiy  b««n  Lniormad  of  the  resulutlcu  of  Uie 
board  of  goveraora  of  the  Stat#  Bar  of  Ca!l- 
fornla.  adopted  at  its  November  meetlrijr. 
reading  as  follows: 

"Re^oh-rd,  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  State  Bar  of  CallfonUa  earnestly  recom- 
mends for  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congren  of  th*  United  States  the  proposal 
to  add  two  addltloaal  jodgea  u>  the  District 
Court  of  the  UiUtad  States  for  tlie  Northern 
DUtrlct  of  California  and  to  add  two  atidl- 
tlonal  Judges  to  the  District  Court  r^t  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California  " 

We  are  now  advised  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference adopted  such  a  recommendation  tn 
Its  entirety,  but  that,  according  to  the  news- 
paper accounts,  the  House  Judiciary  C<im- 
mlttee  has  reduced  the  recommended  num- 
ber from  four  to  two  additional  Judges  f.r 
California. 

The  State  Bar  of  California  believes  that 
California  needs  four  additional  judges,  and 
hopes  that  you  wlU  peraerere  tn  your  at- 
tennpts  to  see  that  California  receives  fuur 
ratiicr  than  two  additional  Judges. 
Yours  respectfully. 

Jamzs  C    Shepparb 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BICYCLE 
PATH.S  BY  STATES  AND  CITIES 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sldcnt,  ad- 
vanced ttchnology  in  industry  has  pro- 
duced a  myriad  of  ingenious  devices,  all 
ciesiprned  to  reduce,  if  not  con\pletely 
ehnunate  physical  exertion  m  the  per- 
formance of  everyday  ta.sk.s  of  lite  We 
are  nil  avvar»^  nf  the  muny  varied  ta.sk.s 
V.  hich.  '.' hen  v/e  were  childr-m,  required 
inuch  time  and  efiort  on  our  part  tn  per- 
forin. Ho'.vever,  in  thrs  n'.oclern  ace 
these  same  ta.sks  can  be  perfonr.ed  liv 
our  chililien  with  a  rnimr.iuin  of  cllori 
and  in  a  much  shortv^r  time.  Tins 
n^^ces-sanly  ha.s  resulted  :n  an  increase 
in  the  lei.'-nre  tinie  which  tfie  y  )un  T'P 
f.,'?n?;ation  rnioys 

rrevcr  lot  it  be  said  th.it  An:?ricnn  in- 
du.stiy  is  not  to  be  cor^KratuLited  f>  r 
thc.'^e  labor-  and  time-saviiig  devices 
which  prt.vide  for  us  the  e.i-sy  life  But. 
Mr.  Pre.sident,  all  that  e litters  is  not 
gold,  and  I  fear  that  as  a  le.sult  of  this 
ea.'^r  l:fc  t.he  United  States  is  becoming  a 
nation  of  "softies  '  In  a  larre  .''Pgmi  nt 
of  our  population,  lir.f'  exercise  of  t;o<;d 
hone.st  work  haii  been  eluiunaled.  and 
so  far  nothing  ha.s  arisen  U'  take  .Ls  place 

Recent  tests  cond  icted  by  the  Anieri- 
rnn  A."wociation  for  He,  1th.  Physical 
Education,  and  RecrrMtion  indicate  that 
.Xmrrican  rhi'irrn  in  th"  10  17  vo-r  acf 
bracket  di-splaycd  considerably  Irs.s 
physical  prowess  than  U^.eir  European 
I'.nd  Tap.\nere  cotinteipurLs.  Tht>s  •  area.s 
tested  included  leg  and  arm  strenKth, 
speed  and  agility,  and  endurance  for 
su.stained  activitv  For  all  tests  and  at 
a!l  asT^s  th<"  British  bovs  finished  14  per- 
c  nt  t.i,;her  than  the  Americi;n  avt-ra.e 
British  glrLs  on  the  average,  :in;sh.ed  23 
percent  ahead  of  the  American  plrls  It 
i.s  also  .sv.;nil:cant  to  note  that  in  the  en- 
durance for  sustained  activitv  c.ite-'orv 
the  Bri'.ish  trirls  outscuied  the  American 
boys 

In  .Ls  rey^nrt  on  these  tests  the  a.s.-.o- 
ciation  noted: 

The  physical  fitness  'f  a  nation  doftMtely 
la  not  displayed  in  the  showing  of  lt.i  Olym- 
pic   team,    nor    by    Its    economic    or    Ut«-rat<^ 

stature,  but  by  what  Its  l.'.divldu.ils  can  do 
VS.  y>uth  certainly  d>ies  n.  .t  dlspl.iy  g^-od 
physical     fitness    when     looked    at     by    this 

ori'f'rr  >n 

TliChC  tests  show  that  there  Ls  a  des- 
perate net'd  for  a  well-roundrd  pro'.'ram 
of  physical  education  m  this  coiuitry 
Even  though  th'^.se  tc.st.s  dealt  only  with 
the  youth  of  the  Nation,  this  sad  state 
of  affairs  is  by  no  niean.s  limited  to  them 
It  is  the  adult  population  which  derives 
the  most  bt^neflLs  fmm  th'^*  modern 
laborsavlng  devices,  therefore  they 
suffer  the  most  from  lack  of  exercLse 
We  must  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  in  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  .solution  to  the 
problem,  and  encourage  sport."?  which 
can  be  eni^'a^fd  in  by  old  and  young 
alik<^. 

President  Kennedy  hai^  .shown  tliat  he 
Is  coflrnixant  of  the  fact  that  a  serious 
health  problem  exists  tn  tiie  United 
States  today.  In  an  article  in  the  De- 
cember 26.  1960,  Issue  of  Sports  Illus- 
trated he  says : 

The  harah  fact  o<  the  matter  l.^  tha' 
there  la  also  an  Increasingly  large  number  of 


yiuing  Americans  who  are  neglec'lng  their 
Nidles  whose  physlral  fltneaa  Is  not  what 
It  should  bo  who  are  getting  soft.  And 
sucii  softness  on  the  p.ort  of  Individual  citi- 
zens can  help  to  strip  and  destr-y  the  vital- 
ity of  a  nation 

President  Kennedy  lauds  Geiu  r.il 
Ei-senhowrr's  effort.s  to  c.jrreel  the  mIu- 
ation  while  he  waa  in  office,  but  Presi- 
dent Keiiiii  dy  KOI  o  further  m  outlinuiK 
liLs  own  four-iMint  program.  Included 
I'l  this  procram  he  propo.sos  a  Whiti' 
IIous*'  r.yinnutUe  on  Health  and  F'itne.s.s 
to  f(«r!r.u!at'>  and  carry  out  a  procram 
t  >  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
cjuntiy.  I  would  \v>  ieor^u"  any  re.seareh 
and  ad.ico  uhich  muiht  be  forUiconimg 
fi.ru  .such  a  co;nm;ti  ".  however.  I  feel 
•Jiat  It  I.-,  enlirt-'v  wiUnn  the  realm  of  Uie 
indiv.'iual  Stat<  s  to  im;)lement  any  plan 
whioli  niiclit  be  propo.sed 

Th(>re  i.s  much  to  be  said  for  physical 
ex'*rci  ;e.  for  not  only  is  it  one  of  the  ba.«;ic 
steps  toward  a  healthy  bodv,  but  it 
facilitates  dyn:;mic  anl  creative  intel- 
lectual activitv.  Althoueh  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  learned  on  Uie  subject,  even 
tiie  anc;ont  Greeks  re-coi^nized  the  fact 
that  intelligence  and  skill  can  function 
at  peak  ef!^f  ienry  only  when  the  body  Is 
healthy  and  strcnpr 

We  11  knu.v  that  diseases  of  tlie  heart 
dUid  blood  vroibt.'Ls  continue  to  take  a 
greater  toll  of  hves  in  this  country  than 
any  otlier  ailment.  We  tend,  however, 
to  for»?et  that  exerci.se  ls  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  arterinsclero.sis,  or  hardening  of  the 
arterii s  Dr  A  L  Chapman,  of  the  US. 
IMhlle  Health  Service,  has  civen  a  very 
cle.ir  and  intereslin«  d''.scri;)l;on  of  the 
v.ilue  of  exercise      He  states 

The  bICKxl  vessels  are  lined  with  smooth 
m:.  i>  flbori  and  If  these  smooth  muscles 
don't  g'^-t  exen'Lse  they  atrophy  ju-st  llXe 
any  n*. her  part  of  the  body  Now  the  only 
way  you  can  exf-rolse  a  blcnxl  vessel  is  to  put 
a  demand  on  the  blood  stream  for  oxygen. 
Your  heart  has  to  beat  fa.ster  to  p\jmp  along 
a  n^w  supply  of  oxygen -carrying  blood  to 
me^'t   the  demand 

As  yiur  heart  Increa-ses  It-i  pumping  action 
It  pushes  more  blood  through  the  srstem 
The  blood  vessels  expand  to  allow  this  more 
profii.'e  circulation  I^ter  they  contract. 
And  this  expansion  and  contraction  is  after 
all.  exercise 

One  of  the  major  coacenis  at  this 
Juncture  is  in  considering  and  evalu- 
RtinK  the  many  po.sslble  solutions  to  the 
probli'm  It  i.s  true  that  there  i.s  no  one 
panacea  which  can  accomplish  an  ovcr- 
iu';ht  cure  for  the  ills  of  the  country. 
We  must,  however,  seek  a  sensible  and 
practicable  beginning.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  riding  bicycles  as  boys.  For 
many  this  was  a  primary  mode  of  trans- 
portation But  children  of  today,  es- 
pecially those  who  live  in  the  city.  If 
they  own  and  ride  bicycles  at  all.  must 
do  s<j  eitlicr  in  limited  areas  or  at  the 
peril  of  Uieir  lives.  The  number  of  cars 
lillmg  our  roads,  and  tlie  speed  at  which 
these  v(  hu  les  travel,  make  tliem  dan- 
gerous companions  to  bicycles. 

Surely  no  one  will  artfue  that  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  bicycle  i.s  a  desirable  out- 
come of  Breatly  increased  car  travel. 
Luckily,  these  two  modes  of  transporta- 
tion are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  do 
not  have  to  give  up  the  bicycle  as  a  relic. 
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outmoded  and  forgotten.  Indeed  there 
IS  i;ood  indication  that  in  limited  areas 
birycle  riding  still  holds  its  own  as  one 
of  the  more  pleasurable  spwrts.  Accord- 
.:ir;  to  the  Blcycl-;  Institute  of  America, 
L'j  million  bicycles  arc  in  use  today.  Ap- 
p:  oximately  90  ptrccnt  of  these  are  used 
bv  young  people,  and  the  rest  by  adults. 
Probably  the  saf'^st  and  most  enjoyable 
ridiiu;  is  done  n  those  parts  of  the 
country  "where  ihc  bicycle  is  king" — or 
ulierc  there  are  bicycle  paths.  I  was 
interested  to  lea:Ti  that  there  are  some 
2r>  miles  of  bicycle  paths  in  and  around 
Nt  w  York  City. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  true 
thrnuKhout  the  country.  Most  of  our 
lu^ihway  systems  make  no  provision  for 
cyclists,  and  the  volume  of  traffic  makes 
bicycle  u.sc  of  the  highways  highly  dan- 
perous.  Last  year.  I  indicated  that  I 
cimsidered  the  establishment  of  bicycle 
paths  along  these  highway  systems  a 
necessary  development. 

It  was  my  hope  that  the  individual 
cities  and  States  would  take  the  initiative 
ill  providing  these  patlis,  especially  along 
their  major  streets  and  highways,  and 
alon'^  areas  of  greatest  beauty  and  in- 
terest I  want  to  repeat  that  plea  at 
li.e  present  time,  and  further  adjure  the 
ii.dividual  cities  and  States  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  New  York  and  many 
Kuropeun  cities  and  countries. 

We  hear  much  talk  of  the  pressures 
of  our  modern  society.  Our  age  is  one 
clouded  by  the  threat  of  imponderable 
nuclear  force.  The  incredible  advances 
111  communications  have  shrunk  the 
uurld,  and  have  accelerated  the  pace  of 
our  lives.  But  at  the  same  time  we  enjoy 
;k  shorter  working  day.  We  have  more 
l-.ours  of  leisure  at  oui-  disposal.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  look 
for  ways  to  mitifiate  the  pressures  of 
our  lives,  and  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  our  time  for  relaxation.  This  is  true 
for  young  and  old  alike. 

What  could  be  more  in  keeping  with 
our  need  for  enjoyable  recreation  than 
the  availability  of  pleasant  areas  in 
which  to  nde  bicycles.  While  keeping  in 
mind  the  enjoyable  aspects  of  this 
-port,  ve  must  not  overlook  the  thera- 
[leutic  benefits  derived  therefrom.  A 
manual  for  bicycle  riders  in  1892  quoted 
the  following  remarks  of  a  physician 
on  the  helpful  aspects  of  the  sport: 

Any  exercise  that  brliigs  In  play  the  great- 
est number  of  muscles  and  exercises  them 
evenly  Is  the  best  to  take.  This  Is  found 
in  cyclmg:  no  one  muscle  or  set  of  mtiscles 
18  overtaxed  in  riding  Also  It  takes  the 
cycler  out  of  doi>rs,  wliere  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  it  can  be  breathed:  it  gives  him 
or  her  a  change  of  scene;  the  change  of 
...nu.Kcape  adds  ple;isure  to  a  ride,  and  before 
tlif  rider  knows  it  he  is  wlieellng  along  en- 
jujiiig  the  country  while  his  muscles  are 
getting    the    benefits    of    n   ride. 

Dr  Paul  Dudley  White,  the  noted 
cardiac  specialist,  has  indicated  that 
more  than  a  half  century  has  not 
changed  medical  opinion  on  the  benefi- 
cial value  of  this  sport.  Dr.  White  has 
.  aid : 

I  would  like  to  put  everybody  on  bikes  not 
once  in  a  while,  but  regularly,  as  a  routine. 


During  his  term  of  office.  General  Ei- 
senhower  advocated    the   bicycle    as    a 
means  of  raising  the  Nation's  physical 
standards.    Shane  McCarthy.  Executive 
Director  of  General  Eisenhower's  Council 
on  Youth  Fitness,   made  the   comment 
that  "no  sport  is  more  appropriate  than 
cycling  to  unite  the  cfTorts  of  children 
and  parents  for  health  and  liappiness." 
Taking  all  these  factors  into  considera- 
tion, cyclinfT  emerges  as  one  of  the  better 
forms  of  exerci.  e.  if  not  the  best.     Re- 
cently Dr.  W.  W.  Bauer,  director  of  the 
department  of  health  education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  discussed 
the  advantaRCS  of  this  form  of  activity 
for  fitness.    He  reported  to  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  meeting  that 
cycling  was  far  more  popular  in  Europe 
than  in  America.    He  stated  that  bicy- 
cling would  be  a  more  popular  form  of 
exercise  in  this  country  if  parallel  paths 
were  provided  on  highways  for  cyclists' 
use.    Dr.  Bauer  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  development  of  a  per.sonal  sport  or 
activity   during   youth,   which   could   be 
carried  on  into  adult  life  when  participa- 
tion in  team  sports  becomes  difficult  or 
impractical.    He  mentioned  cycling  as  an 
adult  activity  which  does  not  demand  too 
much  time,  .space,  or  equipment — and  to 
that  list  we  might  add  money.     In  fact, 
cycling   is   a   good    recreational    activity 
which  can  be  encased  in  by  anyone  v.ilh- 
out  havinu  to  purchase  mcm'ncr.  hip  in 
an  expensive  country  club. 

Bicycles  have  become  the  mofjt  nu- 
merous class  of  vehicles  on  the  roads 
of  England.  France,  Germany,  Holland. 
Italy.  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the.se  countries 
are  all  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
with  the  greatest  life  expectancy.  Per- 
sons living  in  any  one  of  these  nations 
can  extx^ct  to  live  for  65  years  or  more 
from  birth. 

Anyone  who  has  ridden  a  bicycle  in 
certain  of  these  Western  Eurojiean  coun- 
tries must  ha\e  been  impressed  with  the 
number  of  facilities  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  the  bicycle  rider.  In 
most  cases,  the  pressure  of  traffic  is  not 
nearly  what  it  is  on  the  roads  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
anything  inherently  European  about  bi- 
cycling. I  am  convinced  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  this  covmtry 
would  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  this  sport  if  the  threat  of 
danger  from  the  heavy  automobile  traf- 
fic is  eliminated.  We  can  accomplish 
this  end  at  a  relatively  small  cost  merely 
by  providing  a  safe  place  for  bicycling 
along  our  streets  and  highways. 

We  must  be  grateful  also  for  the  qual- 
ity of  our  modern  bicycles.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  contraption  that  the  Scots- 
man. Kirkpatrick  MacMillan,  introduced 
in  the  1840's.  Several  decades  of  re- 
search and  development  have  resulted 
in  a  safe,  practical,  and  agreeable  mode 
of  transportation. 

The  fact  that  both  President  Kennedy 
and  former  President  Eisenhower  have 
expressed  their  awareness  of  the  situa- 
tion serves  to  point  to  the  urgent  need 
Iot  the  kind  of  program  which  I  have 
been,  and  still  am,  advocating.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  arouse  the  interest 


of  the  public  to  this  need.  Shane  Mc- 
Carthy made  the  following  comments  on 
the  hazards  of  oui  modern  society  to  the 
goal  of  youth  fitness: 

Buttons  and  dials  are  Just  a  tiny  evidence 
of  this  age  of  automation.  The  crowded 
conditions  in  which  people  live  complicate 
further  the  lUness  problems.  This  should 
not  b"?  ir.terprcted  to  mean  that  youth  fit- 
nrsE  prcblcms  pertain  only  in  the  city.  Mech- 
anised apricultiiral  methods  and  school 
buses  combine  to  m.-xke  life  on  the  farm 
murh  less  demanding.  .Ml  modem  means 
of  cnmmunicntion  and  transportation  lend 
to  give  an  a.spect  of  urbauizatiou  to  rural 
!i\ing.  Tnu.s.  if  the  present  pattern  con- 
tinue.s  into  the  future,  if  the  trend  of  auto- 
mr.tlon  reduces  further  the  need  for  liuman 
health,  exertion  of  mind  and  body,  if  the 
stress  is  to  continue  on  the  means  of  living 
over  the  ends  of  living,  human  soilness  will 
accelerate  to  our  own  loss  as  man  becomes 
ino;e  and  nii  re  an  automation  of  his  nwn 
making. 

I  do  not  ask  that  our  cities  and  States 
ignore  their  highway  development  pro- 
gram. I  only  ask  that  we  do  not  ignore 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  even  possible  to  combine  speedways 
with  bicycle  paths.  One  adds  to  and 
complements  the  other.  And  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  many  who  would  sigh 
with  relief  to  view  an  occasional  cyclist 
on  his  hurried  trip  along  a  turnpike. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Dr.  Paul 
Di;d]'-y  White's  concern  with  the  prob- 
lem of  exercise  as  a  preventive  measure 
a^'ainst  heart  disease,  and  his  desire  to 
.^,  e  people  of  all  age  groups  riding  bi- 
cycles. He  believes  that  a  bicycle  is  a 
pleasant  answer  to  the  problem  adults 
have  in  finding  suitable  exercise.  He 
has  recognized,  too,  the  danger  involved 
in  riding  on  our  streets  and  highways  as 
they  are  now.  Dr.  White  has  appealed 
to  the  mayors  of  Chicago,  Baltimore. 
San  Francisco.  Richmond,  and  New- 
York  to  construct  the  same  kind  of  bi- 
cycle paths  which  are  provided  in  Lon- 
don and  other  European  cities. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  Dr.  White  and 
join  him  in  this  plea.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  type  plan  which  lends  itself  to 
successful  implementation  on  the  city 
and  State  levels.  Well-plarmed  net- 
works of  bicycle  paths  throughout  the 
cities  and  States  would  add  immeasur- 
ably to  the  joy  of  the  sport,  and  the 
rewards  would  far  outweigh  the  costs  of 
manpower  and  material  necessary  to 
construct  and  maintain  these  simple 
paths.  I  t'nink  we  would  gladly  transfer 
an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  costs  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  heart  disease 
programs  to  build  these  bicycle  paths. 
It  is  my  hope  that  others  will  join  with 
me  in  this  fight  to  raise  the  physical  and 
health  standards  of  our  Nation. 


THE    PRESIDENCY'S    BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  message  of  the  President  which  has 
just  been  sent  down.  First.  I  quote  from 
the  message: 

This  message  U  designed  to  review  my  rec- 
ommended budgetary  revisions  within  the 
framework  of  that  pledge.  Omitting  any 
Incrense  in  the  defense  budget  too  urgent  to 
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b«  denied  by  budgetary  restr.ctlons.  and 
assuming  that  our  review  of  the  economy 
late  In  April  does  not  require  either  a  re- 
duction In  taxes  or  kddltlonal  Increases  in 
expenditure,  enactment  of  the  new  nonde- 
lense  programs  and  appropriations  I  have 
transmitted  will  not  unbalance  the  budget 
previously  submitted  by  my  predecess<5r 

First  he  says  omit  taking  into  account 
any  increase  in  the  defense  budget.  That 
item  alone  is  $1  billion  in  extra  money 
that  he  has  asked  for,  and  certainly  such 
an  Item  in  any  calculations  cannot  be 
omitted. 

Continuirig.  he  said  that  he  i.s  now- 
submitting  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
that  is  in  balance  in  terms  of  my  pledge 
of  January  30." 

Then  he  explains  that  a  balanced 
budget  would  be  accomplished  •"if" — 
and  he  gives  four  "Ifs,"  one  of  which 
is — 

If  the  Congress  enacts  no  spenditii?  me.isures 
committlnc  the  executive  branch  to  out- 
lays  In  excess  of  those  requested 

Apparently  the  President  refers  to  the 
amounts  requested  in  the  Eisenhower 
budget. 

I  do  not  know  how  President  Kennedy 
Intends  to  reconcile  that  statement  with 
the  fact  that  he  himself  has  a.sked  Con- 
gress to  enact  many  new  spending 
measures  which,  if  we  follow  his  recom- 
mendations, will  cost  the  counti-y  $8 
billion  over  and  above  the  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  previous  administra- 
tion. 

Is  the  President  now  asking  Congress 
to  defeat  his  recently  proposed  measures, 
or  is  he  merely  trying  to  forget  them  in 
the  computation  of  budgetary  costs? 

For  example,  in  the  appropriation  bill 
which  will  be  before  us  on  Monday  there 
is  a  request  for  an  extra  $1 '  j  billion,  all 
of  which  is  to  pay  for  new  expenditures 
which  have  been  authorized  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  new  President.  These  are 
for  expenditures  over  and  above  those 
contained  in  the  Elsenhower  budget. 

One  billion  dollars  of  that  amount  is 
requested  for  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  President  had  re- 
jected the  proposal  of  a  tax  formula 
which  would  have  made  the  program 
self -financing.  Approximately  $1  bil- 
lion will  be  necessary  to  implement  that 
measure. 

Congress  upon  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  enacted  a  feed  grains  bill 
The  following  day  we  received  a  request 
for  $442  million  In  additional  funds  to 
finance  that  legislation. 

The  President  has  requested  $14  bil- 
lion for  Federal  aid  to  education  to  be 
paid  out  in  1961  and  1962.  If  he  is  sin- 
cere in  asking  for  those  measures,  cer- 
tainly he  must  know  that  their  imple- 
mentation will  cost  something.  Yet  he 
keeps  boasting  of  the  balanced  budget  he 
will  have  "if"  Congress  does  not  enact 
them. 

The  depressed  areas  measure  which 
the  President  has  requested  would  cost 
$394  million.  The  aid-to-dependent- 
ciuldren  program  would  cost  $305  mil- 
lion. One  could  keep  going  down  the 
line  through  the  many  spending  pro- 
posals which  have  been  requested  since 
we  crossed  the  new  frontier.  The  Pres- 
ident IS  seeking  an  increase  in  social  se- 


curity benefits  which,  if  enacted  as  re- 
qusted,  would  cu.sl  $1*4  billion  in  tiie 
next  2  years  over  and  above  the  previous 
estimated  budget.  He  has  suggested  no 
provisions  to  pay  for  these  benefits 

The  President  is  also  asking  for  the 
enactment  of  a  medical  care  b;ll  which 
would  cost  another  SI  billion  over  and 
above  the  previous  request  Again  bil- 
lion dollar  pronu.ses  which  he  says  will 
not  cost  anything  '  if"  Congress  will 
ju.st  not  enact  them 

If  there  i.s  any  sincerit..-  on  the  part 
of  the  man  in  the  White  House  in  ask- 
ing Conurf.ss  to  enact  Iho.se  measures, 
let  him  a.ssume  the  responsibility  for  the 
cost.  It  is  greatly  misleadini;  to  the 
American  people  to  .^end  a  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  and  the  public  .stating 
that  the  budg»-t  will  be  in  balance  when 
he  knows  that  if  the  Conuro-ss  approves 
all  his  requests  there  will  be  at  least  a 
10  billion  dollar  deficit  during  the  next 
2  years. 

The  President  concludos  by  saying 
"if"  Cnngre.ss  will  rf j"^ct  all  of  those  re- 
quests for  additional  expenditures  which 
he  is  asking  for  the  budget  would  be  in 
balance.  I  believe  the  President  ought 
to  make  up  his  mind  whetlier  he  Is  sin- 
cere in  asking  for  these  propo.sals  and 
if  he  is.  to  put  the  price  tag  on  them  and 
stop  trying  to  kid  the  American  people 
as  he  leads  them  In  the  untrod  paths 
of  the  New  Frontier 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
move  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business 

The  motion  was  a 'reed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  busine.ss 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF    COMMIT- 
'     TEE      ON       AERONAUTICAL      AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  Pre.sident. 
from  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences.  I  submit  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr  Edward  C  Welsh  to  be 
Executive  Secretary  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  ami  ask  for 
ii.i  immediatr  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER  Tlu- 
nomination  will  be  stated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr  Edward  C  Welsh  to  be 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  urge  Senate  approval  of 
the  nomination  of  Dr  Edward  C  Welsh, 
as  Executive  Secretary  nf  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

With  the  nomination  of  Dr  Welsh,  the 
President  has  continued  the  practice  of 
choosing  men  of  the  highest  qualiflca. 
tions  and  ability  to  serve  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration 

Dr.  Welsh  has  served  as  my  legislative 
assistant  since  1953,  and  his  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  space  and  defense 
are  well  knowTi  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 


He  a.ssislcd  in  drafting  the  Space  Act 
in  1958  He  i:^  one  of  the  experts  in  the 
held  of  space  organization  and  coordi- 
nation. 

Dr  Welsh  was  staff  director  of  the 
Airpower  Subcommitt^^e  of  the  Senate 
in  1956,  and  was  al.so  staff  director  of 
the  Cominitlie  for  Defense  Reorganiza- 
tion appointed  by  President  Kennedv 
last  fall 

In  1950-52  Dr  Welsh  served  as  my 
executive  a.s.sistant  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Resources  Board  and  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

He  began  his  career  in  the  field  of 
economics,  ti-aching  that  subject  for  12 
years  at  Tufts  College,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,   and  Ohio  State   University. 

He  .served  as  an  economist  for  the  Na- 
tiimal  Res.'Hirces  Committee  in  1937  and 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  1940 

Dr  Welsh's  distinguished  career  in 
public  service  began  In  1942.  when  he 
btx;ame  regional  price  executive  for  the 
OPA  He  then  became  Director  for 
Price  Operations  for  the  United  States 
and  finally  Deputy  Administrator  for  the 
OPA  and  .Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Office  of  Temporary  Controls 

In  1947.  he  went  to  Japan,  where  he 
served  as  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  and 
Cartels  Division  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Douelas  Mac.Arthur  For  this  work.  Dr 
Wel.sh  received  a  special  citation  from 
General  MacArthur  for  "major  contri- 
butions to  development  of  private  enter- 
prise in  Japan   ' 

Throui'hout  his  career  in  private  and 
public  life.  Dr.  Welsh  has  displayed  out- 
standing ability  and  high  character.  He 
has  brought  to  bear  on  a  variety  of  tasks 
an  objective  and  analytical  mind,  and 
the  uncompromising  integrity  so  es- 
sential for  those  in  responsible  positions 
in  our  Government. 

We  will  miss  Ed  Welsh  both  in  my 
office  and  in  the  Senate,  but  are  for- 
tunate to  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
.service  and  dedication 

I   congratulate  Vice  President  John. 
•sn.N  and  this  administration  for  their  wis- 
dom in  choosing  for  this  critically  im- 
portant job  an  able  public  servant — Dr 
Edward  C    Welsh 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  all  of  us  most 
heartily  endorse  the  words  of  the  distin- 
L:uished  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  about 
Edward  Wel.sh  All  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  known  him  as  a  man  who  has  a 
very  accurate  and  penetrating  mind  and 
as  a  man  of  unfailing  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy in  his  entire  conduct  It  ha.s  been 
a  real  privilege  for  all  of  us  to  have  had 
the  benefit  of  his  service  on  the  Hill. 

I  feel  certain  Dr.  Welsh  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  he  has  learned  much 
from  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri  during 
his  long  years  of  a.ssociatlon  with  him. 
Together  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, I  think  the  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
WeLsh 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  learned  more  from  Dr 
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Wel^h  than  he  has  learned  from  me. 
How  ever,  inasmuch  as  the  great  Senatw 
from  Illinois  is.  like  this  nominee,  also 
an  economist  of  the  first  rank  I  know 
Dr  Welsh  will  deeply  appreciate  his 
comments. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Tenne.s.scc. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  lUinois 
-a  then  commendation  of  Dr.  Edward 
Welsh.  I  have  been  associated  with  him 
per-sonally  and  know  of  his  work  on 
committees  and  commissions  in  the  leg- 
islative as  well  a.s  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  him  about  many  problems  of 
government.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling 
character  and  great  abiUty.  a  man  who 
has  a  fine  concept  of  public  service. 

1  loo,  congratulate  the  administration 
upon  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  fine, 
ouUsunding  appointment. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  also  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  am  certain  that  Dr.  Welsh 
al.so  will  be  grateful  when  he  reads  this 
Record. 

At  this  time.  I  pay  Uibute  to  Mrs_ 
Welsh.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of 
us,  much  of  our  possible  success  results 
from  good  fortune  in  marriage.  Much 
of  why  Dr.  Welsh  has  had  such  an  out- 
standing career  is  due  to  the  lady  whom 
he  was  fortunate  to  marry,  and  whom  so 
many  of  us  know  and  admire.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  remarks. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I,  too.  hold 
Dr.  Welsh  in  the  highest  esteem.  I  be- 
lieve the  Nation  is  fortunate  that  the 
President,  in  his  wisdom,  submitted  this 
nomination.  I  can  speak  only  in  praise 
of  Dr.  Welsh.  He  has  been  dedicated  in 
the  .service  of  hi.s  country.  I  know  that 
m  his  new  appointment  he  will  make  an 
outstanding  record. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  all  know  of 
the  gracious  courtesy  and  intelligence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  CWiio. 
I  know  Dr.  Welsh  will  appreciate  the 
kind  remarks  the  Senator  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  wUl  be  Im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President.  I  more 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
k'gi-slative  business. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1961 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  In- 


troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  give  effect  to  the  constltuticmal 
right  of  American  children  to  equal  op- 
portunity in  desegregated  public  school- 


ing and  to  assure  the  equal  protection 
to  the  laws  in  other  respects  under  the 
14th  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for  a 
week,  for  additional  cosponsors. 

I  introduce  this  measure,  entitled  the 
"Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961,"  in  behalf  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
HuMPHRBY  1 .  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I.  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jer.-^ey  [  Mr.  Casf  1 .  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1, 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl.  tlie  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  C'.RROLL^  the  .iunior  Senator 
from  Michiaan  I  Mr.  HartI.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy i,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  ALLOTTi,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gruening  I .  the  .junior  Senator  from 
Utah  IMr.  Mossi,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young  l .  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Cabfornia  IMr.  EngleI,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Williams],  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mrs.  NeubercerI,  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.ssouri  1  Mr.  Long  I ,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI, 
and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  1434)  to  effectuate  and 
enforce  the  constitutional  right  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las (for  himself  and  other  Senators^, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
substance  and  form  of  this  bill  are  the 
same  as  S.  810  of  the  86th  Congress, 
which  I  introduced  witli  16  other  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors  in  1959,  and  which 
I  have  outlined  twice  before  in  the 
Senate. 

This  measure  Is  devised  to  give  effect 
to  some  of  the  basic  protections  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
That  amendment  provides  not  only  that 
those  born  or  naturalized  in  our  coun- 
try are  full-fieged  citizens  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  SUte  in  which 
they  live,  it  also  explicitly  forbids  any 
State  to  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  and  provides  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

As  all  of  us  know,  the  Supreme  Couit 
and  lower  Federal  courts  have  acted  to 
give  effect  to  these  rights  in  a  whole 
sM'ies  of  cases  beginning  most  impor- 
tantly with  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Brown  case  In  1954.  But  the 
courts  should  have  the  support  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  implementing  the  14th 
amendment,  and  the  measure  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  would  furnish  such  support. 
This  measure  provides  for  technical, 
financial,  and  administrative  assistance 
through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  school  de- 
segregation cases.  It  also  authorizes 
injunctive  relief  in  suits  brought  by  the 


Attorney  General — the  so-called  part  III 
proposals  from  prior  measures  In  Con- 
gres.'-— against  denials  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  In  school  and  other 
situations.  It  thus  aims  to  mobilize  our 
resources  of  technical  knowledge,  finan- 
cial assistance,  legal  representation,  and 
basic  good  will  to  meet  the  complex 
problems  of  desegregation.  It  does  this 
in  a  positive  rather  than  punitive 
manner. 

It  would  thus  ranee  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
alongside  the  Supreme  Court  in  making 
good  the  promises  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

It  would  not  leave  the  initiative  for 
the  protection  of  human  rights  solely 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  are  all 
too  often  confronted  with  enormous 
social  and  economic  pressures  to  block 
their  action. 

It  would,  in  brief,  help  to  put  our 
moral  house  In  order  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  greatly  strengthen  our 
country's  leadership  In  the  struggle  for 
freedom  In  the  world  against  Commu- 
nist  tyranny. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION    IS    URGENT 

Congress  has  not  enacted  the  prior 
proposals  for  such  assistance  with  de- 
segregation into  law,  but  has  instead 
concentrated  its  attention  both  in  1957 
and  in  1960  on  measures  relating  to  vot- 
ing rights.  The  events  of  the  last  2 
years,  however,  have  served  to  demon- 
strate the  Increasing  Importance  of  this 
legislative  action  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment for  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
in  regard  to  education  and  other  public 
services  and  facilities. 

The  most  recent  summary  made  by 
the  Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  reported 
In  the  Southern  School  News  for  Decem- 
ber 1960,  reveals  that  the  progress  of 
desegregation  has  slowed  almost  to  a 
walk.  Negro  students  numbering  195,625 
are  now  estimated  to  be  In  public  school 
classes  with  white  students  in  States 
where  segregation  used  to  be  the  rule. 
This  Is  only  6.3  percent  of  the  total  Negro 
enrollment  In  those  schools,  and  over  95 
percent  of  this  number  is  to  be  found 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
border  States  of  Missouri,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma, 
and  Delaware. 

While  the  number  represents  an  in- 
crease of  14,605  over  last  year,  the  report 
indicates  that  in  view  of  the  increase  in 
school  enrollments,  it  is  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  as  last  year.  In 
order  that  the  full  summary  may  be 
available  to  those  who  read  the  Record, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record  as  an  appendix  to 
my  statement. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
issued  In  January  of  this  year,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  progress  of  desegregation 
in  the  public  colleges  reveals  a  growing 
degree  of  progress  but  determined  re- 
sistance to  the  application  of  the  con- 
stitutional principles  in  substantial  areas 
and  only  token  compliance  In  others,    I 
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ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Commission's  report,  as 
carried  in  the  New  York  Times  for  Jan- 
uary 16,  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  a 
second  appendix  to  these  remarks 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  EHDUGLAS.  Mr.  President  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Southern  School  News 
that  over  300  new  laws  and  ro.solution.s 
havf>  been  adopted  by  the  loei.^latuies  of 
15  States  in  an  effort  to  prevent,  restrict. 
or  control  school  desegregation  A  sum- 
mary of  thes->  measures  as  carr;rd  by  thi 
Januai-y  1961  issue  of  th>-  Southern 
School  News  indicates  the  wide  variety 
and  scope  of  these  official  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  by  som.-  of  our  citizens  I  a.sk  that 
this  summary  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  appendix  3  to  my  remarks.  It  is  m 
the  face  of  this  slowdown  in  the  proyres.s 
of  compliance  and  this  continuation  of 
the  official  resistance  in  many  States 
that  the  need  for  congressional  and  ex- 
ecutive action  to  back  up  the  courts  be- 
comes so  obvious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presiient.  as  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  one  which  exists  in  one  area 
of  the  country  alone.  Difflculties  are 
encountered  not  only  in  the  hinihly  pub- 
licized incidents  in  New  Orleans  and  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  but  also  in  New  Rochelle, 
N.Y  ,  suid  other  parts  of  Northern  States 
where  citizens  and  public  officials  some- 
times seek  to  circumvent  thn  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution.  In  this 
connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  as  a  fourth  appendix  to 
these  remarks  the  excerpts  from  the  rul- 
ing by  Federal  Judge  Irvins  R  Kauf- 
man, of  New  York.  In  the  recent  New  Ro- 
chelle School  case,  as  printed  in  the  New- 
York  Times  for  January  25. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  hardly  need  point 
out  again  the  importance  of  our  mak- 
ing progres.s  in  this  area  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  After  one  of  the 
recently  headlined  incidents  of  mob  re- 
sistance to  desegregation  in  one  of  our 
American  cities,  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cial who  had  just  served  in  one  of  the 
countries  in  southeast  Asia  remarked  to 
a  friend.  There  goes  all  my  work  of  the 
last  3  years." 

Surely.  Congress  should  not  ignore  the 
impel  ative  needs  of  the  free  world  to 
counteract  the  Communist  propaganda 
which  claim^i  that  the  hicrh  principles  of 
fjeedom  outlined  in  our  Constitution  are 
betrayed  by  our  actions.  I  ask  that  a 
moving  speech  by  the  distinguished  at- 
torney from  the  Carolinas,  Marion  A 
Wright,  on  the  Importance  of  the  image 
of  the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad 
to  our  own  domestic  moral  strength,  and 
to  our  internatlcmal  leadership,  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'  See  exhibit  5.) 


BILL     PKF.StNTS     Ci  i.NSTRUI  Tl  Vt     ^P^•R<JACH     In 
DiSEGREOATUiN     PROBLEMS 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  think  it  important 
to  fxjint  out  that  in  it.s  proposals  for 
technical  and  flnanc-ial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal .school  authorities  in  developing  and 
applying  their  plans  for  desegregation, 
this  measure  goes  less  far  than  some  of 
the  proixjsals  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, which  were  concurred  m  by  sev- 
eral of  Us  southern  as  well  as  its  north- 
ern members  Thu-  the  Civil  Right.s 
C'ommi.ssion  recommended  that  funds 
under  various  programs  of  P'ederal  as- 
sistance In  higher  educatidii  bt'  dis- 
bursed only  to  .such  instit'itions  a-,  do 
not  di criminate  on  (jiounds  of  race 
color,  rchgion,  or  national  oiimn 

Instead  of  cutting  ofT  any  such  as- 
^^istance — which  may  well  be  luslifled — 
as  piopo&ec:  by  the  Commi.ssiuii.  the 
mea.sure  wl;ich  we  have  today  intro- 
diired  offers  instead  only  inducements 
and  aids  to  the  local  .school  districts  to 
help  them  come  in  line  with  the  Consti- 
tution, not  penalties  for  then  failure  to 
do  .so 

The  nece.s.'-ity  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
n-y  General  to  in.stituLe  injunction  suit.s 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  be- 
half of  individuals  who  ate  denied  their 
equal  educational  riuhts  is  also  made 
clear  in  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.s.sion's 
report    when   it   declares 

In  other  States,  however  t!if»re  h.w  been 
no  desegregttion  e.xcept  as  a  result  of  liti- 
gation, and  In  stUl  nthers  none  can  be  fore- 
seen before  »«  me  hardy  and  tenacious  Ne- 
gro has  obtained  from  the  four's  a  decU- 
rarlon   of   his   .-ights 

LONG    AND    BURDE.NSOME 

Exmilnatlon  of  the  individual  law&ulto 
up<in  which  progress  in  defiegregation  h.vs 
so  largely  depended  and  will  continue  to 
depend  shows  that  they  are  often  l'>ng  and 
burdensome  affalr.s  The  time  that  hits 
elapsed  in  such  cases  between  the  date  when 
the  .Ne«?To  plalntlfT  first  sought  admi.s.sion  to 
a  white  institution  and  the  dat^  when  he 
obtained  a  court  order  finaMy  upli  ilduiK  or 
denying  his  right  to  be  admitted  ha-s  bceii 
as  long  as  9  years 

And  three  of  the  ->;x  Curmni.s.-,ioners — 
Chairman  Hannah  and  Commi.ssioners 
Hesburgh  anl  Johnson— have  explicitly 
proposed : 

That  the  C  >.igre.ss  conaidor  the  advis.ibll- 
Ity  of  granting;  the  AtU)rney  Oeneral  »r.atu- 
tory  authority  to  Institute  or  Intervene  in 
civil  actions  to  enforce  the  constitutional 
rights  of  indlv.dual  persons  not  t^i  t)e  denied 
equal  prot<^tii  n  i>t  the  laws  with  respect  to 
public  higher  t-duoati.in 

Thi.s.  of  cour.so.  is  the  principle  upon 
which  the  part  III  provisions  in  titles  5 
and  6  of  the  f'urrent  measure  are  ba.sed 
It  is  interesting  to  me  also  to  note  that, 
although  the  previous  administration 
virtually  withdrew  it.s  .support  for  this 
proposal  at  the  end  of  the  19.t7  Senate 
debate  on  the  civil  ruthts  bill  and 
throughout  tl  e  entiie  1959  60  d(>bate  on 
civil  right.s  moasures.  neverth-'I''s.s,  in  hi.s 
final  press  conference,  former  Attorney 
General  Willi  im  P  Rowers  t-tidorsed  this 
proposal  on  January  IG  in  a  kind  of 
deathbed  repentance.    He  stated: 

If  the  pi'wer  of  the  State  i.s  'o  be  tjuown 
Into  the  scale«  | '-o  obstruct  r  .mpli.mce  with 
the  Supreme  Curt  decision  |.  it  is  unfair  to 
put  the  whole  burden  on  the  mdivklual. 


I  hope  at  lonn  last  that  we  can  develop 
widespread  bipartisan  support  for  this 
part  III  principle  It  is  not  a  force  bill, 
as  will  be  as.serted  by  its  opponents. 
Such  injunction  provisions,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  to  be  found  m  over  50  other 
Federal  enactments  and  are  a  very  com- 
monplace procedure  for  the  protection 
of  rights  deemed  to  be  important  by  the 
Congress 

Mr  President.  I  request  that  a  fuller 
summary  of  the  bill's  constructive  pro- 
vi.'^ion.s  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record 

Tiiere  bnnt:  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtroRD.  as  follows 

St-MMARY      or      THE      BILLS      PROVISIONS — TllE 

PoHiTUE  Aids  WiiifH  It  Wol'ld  Oftcr  r«>R 

Sm  t   RING        (oMPMANf-f.       WfTH        TH£        14TH 
.A.ME.ND.MKNT     TO     THE     CONSTlTLTION 
A       rrDlR«L    1  ECAL    AND    MORAL   RESPONSIBILITY 

Title  I 

In  title  I  th've  are  specific  finds  to  the 
effect  that  the  Supreme  C<jurt  decisions  on 
ricial  segregation  in  public  education  "ex- 
press the  moral  Ideals  of  the  Nation  and  the 
\*orld  and  p<iint  the  way  to  a  Nation  en- 
hanced in  strength  and  dignity  at  home  and 
enl»nnied  m  honor  and  prestige  tliroughout 
the  world  .  that  the  decisions  are  being  re- 
,sl.sted  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation  where 
tliere  h.Ls  been  a  failure  to  make  a  prompt 
and  reasonable  start  toward  compliance 
and  that  legislative  and  executive  action  Is 
necessary   to   vifeguard    the   rights    Involved 

It  Is  further  specifically  found  that  these 
rights  will  be  more  widely  accepted  and 
more  fully  enJoye<J  when  it  Is  generally  rec- 
ognized tiiat  the  Constitution  as  lnKrprete<l 
by  the  Court  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  that  all 
officials  are  bound  by  their  oaths  to  support 
it.  and  that  the  PVderal  legislative  and 
executive  branches  will  act  to  protect  those 
rights 

And  finally  after  the  other  basic  findings 
concerning  the  Federal  responsibility,  the 
Congress  declares  its  intention  that  the 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
gufu-anieed  by  the  Coiistltutlon  against 
depriv.ition  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion 
or  national  orlgni  and  affirmed  by  the  anti- 
segregntion  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  protected  by  all  due  and  reasonable 
means  " 

B      rONSTRl'CTIVE    STEPS    EOR    BQUAL    TREATMENT 
I.N    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Throut^h  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  bill  win  furnish  to  the  oflSclala  and  pri- 
vate citizens  of  gocxl  will  in  all  oarU  of  the 
country  the  tixjls  with  which  to  accelerate 
In  our  public  8<-ho<>ls  the  growth  of  equal 
treiiUnent  for  all  of  our  cltlBens.  without 
regard  to  race 

Title  II 

nils  title  .Tuthonzes  the  Secretary  to 
•issist,  thro\igh  the  compilation  and  dis- 
tribution of  data  the  making  of  surveys 
the  .irrangement  of  conferences,  the  ap(x)int- 
men'  of  advi.sory  councils,  the  provision  of 
specialij.t*  services,  and  the  development  of 
commuiuty  understanding  for  desegregation 
programs  that  are  m  harmony  with  the 
Constitution 

Appropriations  up  t<>  |2  5  million  a  year 
f  >r  '■>  \r.irs  are  .luthori/ed  for  these  purposes 

TMlr  in 
This  title  autlmrii^es  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  schfx:)!  facilities  In  areas  where 
the  chief  problem  preventing  or  hindering 
effective  compliance  Is  the  lack  of  adequate 
buildings  or  other  physical  equipment- 
It  also  authorizes  grants  for  employing  ad- 
ditional teachers  ir.servlce  teacher  training 
employment  of  specialists,  short-term  iralu- 
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i:ig  courses  and  other  additional  educational 
measures  undertaken,  to  eliminate  segrega- 
t,(.n,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that 
existing  educational  standards  will  not  be 
]M\verpd. 

Funds  would  also  be  available  to  local 
,  inn.unitles  that  wish  to  comply  with  the 
(  ,i\irt  s  decisions,  but  where,  as  In  Georgia 
..:h1  Virginia,  the  State  threatens  to  cut  off 
Junds  or  close  the  schools. 

Appropriations  of  not  more  than  $40  mil- 
lion It  year  for  5  years  are  authorized  to  cover 
the  costs  of  the  grant  programs. 
Txt!e   IV 

The  bill  further  provides  In  title  IV  that 
•.vhcn  other  methods  fall,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  acting  through 
the  Secret. iry  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  assume  responsibility  for  Initiat- 
ing the  development  of  desegregation  plans 
to  ncrompllsh  the  objectives  of  the  Court's 
decisions  In  the  development  of  both  the 
tentative  and  approved  plans,  however,  there 
lire  express  provisions  for  the  fullest  possible 
local  consultation  and  participation. 

The  responsibility  t)  go  forward  In  a  sltua- 
M'.n  m  which  offlclsls  are  hostile  Is  now 
.Iniost  entirclv  In  "he  hands  of  private 
iiidniduals  and  organisations.  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  pioblem  will  not  become 
ativ  less  troublesome  f  we  countenance  the 
reRu!iinf»  delay 

(       KtDERAL    ASSISTANCE    IN    LEGAL    REMEDIES 

The  bin  also  provlces  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  legal  remedies  under  titles  V  and 
\  I 

In  th>-  hl'-tory  of  Am 'ricas  advance  toward 
eqm.l  justice,  covirt  proceedings  have  been 
the  iiicius  ol  making  many  of  our  greatest 
forward  steps  They  are  still  an  Indispen- 
sable i).irt  of  our  protections  against  racial 
(li--(-riininations 

\  growing  gri)up  of  Statc^.  however,  have 
p.i.-^^ed  so-called  anil  larratry  laws  which 
nitike  It  much  more  difficult  for  civil  rights 
groups  or  others  U)  a-silst  persons  In  bring- 
ing or  maintjunlng  Jav.suits  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  civil  rig  Us.  Other  forms  of 
pressure  — such  its  orgar  Ized  boycotts,  threats. 
,ind  intimidation — ha\e  also  been  used  to 
(iftor  such  legal  actions 

.Sin'^e  the  persons  who  are  denied  their 
rights  to  equal  prote(  tlon  are  more  often 
than  not  poor  persons,  unable  alone  to  sus- 
tain the  heavy  costs  o  litigation,  and  more 
sub'ect  than  otherr?  to  hostile  pressures, 
these  laws  and  prei^sines  will  increasingly 
padlock  out  of  court  the  Negroes  and  also 
the  Spani»h-si>eaking  Americans  of  the 
.Southwest  in  their  efTr)rts  to  maintain  suits 
to  carry  out  the  law  of  ■  he  land. 

To  meet  this  situntion,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Stat/".s  to  start  civil  actions 
for  preventive  relief  pgalnst  those  who  de- 
prive persons  of  their  rights  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  n.iiional  origin. 

This  authority  is  much  like  that  provided 
In  part  III  of  the  19f7  bill.  H.R.  6127,  and 
in  the  1956  measure.  HR  627.  As  I  have 
s.iid.  on  two  cKCiu-lons  it  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  House  The  authority  Is 
more  txplicitly  and  c'.early  set  forth  here, 
liowevor  in  titles  V  and  VI. 
Tit  e  V 
Title  V  confers  the  power  to  file  compU- 
jince  actions  In  schoc  1  cases  In  connection 
With  approved  desegregation  plans  when  the 
Secretary  certifies  that  all  efforts  to  secure 
compliance  by  conciliation,  assistance,  and 
otherwise  have  failed. 

Title  VI 
Title  VI  first  authorizes  preventive  action 
:i>;ainst  those  State  imd  local  officials  and 
others  acting  under  color  of  State  law  In 
cases  Involving  denlfl  of  equal  protection 
generally.  Including  school  casee,  by  reason 
ot   race,   color,   religion,   or   national  origin; 


but  It  provides  that  the  Attorney  General 
may  sue  only  upon  a  signed  complaint  and 
when.  In  his  Judgment,  the  person  aggrieved 
Is  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  protection 
for  himself — section  601. 

Suits  are  also  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General  against  those  who  attempt  to  pre- 
vent local  officials  from  according  persons 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  who  act  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  court  orders  for  equal 
protection — section  602.  Action  to  deprive 
persons  of  their  rights  under  -ttie  14th 
amendment  because  such  persons  are  op- 
posing denial  of  the  rights  of  others.  Is  also 
made  a  basis  for  lep;al  action  by  the  Attorney 
General— section  603.  In  addition,  the  At- 
torney General  is  explicitly  authorized  to 
Intervene  In  cases  brought  by  others  for  relief 
against  the  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin — section  C04 

Thus,  In  the  field  of  lepal  remedies  also. 
this  measure  would  extend  a  significant 
helping  hand  of  the  national  Government  to 
the  safeguarding  of  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  remind  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  prin- 
ciples, objectives,  and  methods  of  this 
proposal  were  endorsed  and  explicitly 
stated  in  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties  as  adopted  in  their  national  con- 
ventions in  July  1960.  To  quote  from 
the  Democratic  Paity  platform,  'The 
Rights  of  Man": 

The  C'^n^titution  of  the  Tniied  '^^ta"^.s  re- 
jects the  mtion  that  the  right.s  of  m^<n 
me.ins  the  rights  of  som'-  mon  only  We 
reject  it.  too. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  first  principle 
of  self-government.  Tlip  Constitution  also 
Ruarnntces  to  nil  Ainf-rii-.  tis  the  pqu,"i'.  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  C^"igress  to  enact 
the  laws  nf.-es.s.iry  and  proper  to  protect 
and  promo'-C  these  cons'  ttitioi-.:-,!   rights. 

We  believe  that  every  .school  district  af- 
fected by  the  Supreme  Court's  school  deseg- 
regation decision  should  submit  a  plan  pro- 
viding for  at  least  lirst-step  compliance  by 
1963.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

To  facllltn.te  compliance,  tcc'riniral  and 
flnancl.ll  assistance  should  be  given  to  school 
districts  facing  special  problems  of  transi- 
tion. 

For  this  and  for  ihe  protection  of  all  otlier 
constitutional  right.s  of  .'.mcricans.  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  empowered  nnd 
directed  to  file  civil  Injunction  suits  In 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  anv 
civil  right  on  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Or  again,  if  my  Republican  colleagues 
will  permit,  may  I  quote  from  the  civil 
rights  section  of  their  party's  declara- 
tion : 

Equality  under  law  promises  more  than 
the  equal  right  to  vote  and  transcends  mere 
relief  from  discrimination  by  government. 
It  becomes  a  reality  only  when  all  persons 
have  equal  opportunity  without  distinction 
of  race,  religion,  color  or  national  origin. 
to  acquire  the  es.'^entials  of  life— housing. 
education  and  employment.  The  Republi- 
can Party— the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln— 
from  Its  very  beginning  has  striven  to  make 
this  promise  a  reality.  It  Is  today,  as  It  was 
then,  unequivocally  dedicated  to  making  the 
greatest  amount  of  progress  toward  that 
objective. 

We  pledge: 

We  will  propose  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  actions  for 
school  desegregation  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  In  appropriate  cases,  as  when 
economic    coercion    or    threat    of    physical 


harm   is  used   to   deter   persons  from   going 
to  court  to  establish  their  rights. 

Our  continuing  support  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  extend  Federal  aid  and  technical 
assistance  to  schools  which  in  good  faith 
attempt  to  desegregate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  civil 
rights  sections  of  the  two  national  party 
platforms  of  1960  be  printed  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  6.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  country  must  in  good  con- 
science move  on  to  the  point  where  all 
its  citizens,  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
or  color,  will  enjoy  the  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  which  the  Con- 
stitution    guarantees    them     and     the 
equality  of  opportunity  prescribed  by  the 
Declaration   of   Independence.     Despite 
their    complexities,    we    hope    that    the 
voting  rights  measures  passed  in    1957 
and  in  1960  will  assist  in  this  develop- 
ment.    But  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
move  ahead  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
other  public  services.     If  Congress  does 
not  act,  we  leave  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  for  equality  of  opportunity  to 
those  forces  which  themselves  will  take 
the  initiative.     Courageous  as  they  may 
be,  this  is  not  enough.    The  sponsors  of 
this  bill,  therefore,  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  is  referred  and  the 
Senate,  when  it  again  considers  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  rights,  will  act  affirmatively 
on  these  constructive  proposals.     I  be- 
lieve the  representatives  of  all  .sectioiis 
of    our    country    must    turn    their   best 
thought   to   discover  solutions   to   these 
demanding  problems  so  that  all  of  our 
people  may  enjoy  first-class  citizenship 
and  the  United  States  may  stand  before 
the  world  as  the  true  symbol  of  freedom. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    bill    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repref:entatii-es  of  the  United  Staiei  of 
America    in    Congrcsa   assembled, 

Title  I 

SHORT  TITLE  AND  FINDINGS 

Sec  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Civil  Rights  Act  of  1961." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

( 1 1  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  holding  racial  segrega- 
tion unlawful  in  public  education,  public 
transportation,  and  public  recreational  facil- 
ities (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  anti- 
segregation  decisions)  as  a  denial  of  the 
constitution:'!  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  express  the  moral  ideals  Oi  the 
Nation  and  the  world  and  point  the  way  to 
a  nation  enhanced  in  strength  and  dignity 
at  home  and  enhanced  in  honor  and  prestige 
throughout  the  world, 

(2)  these  antisegregation  decisions  are 
being  resisted  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation 
most  directly  affected  by  them  and  indi- 
rectly evaded  in  other  areas,  thereby  deny- 
ing to  millions  of  Americans  within  our 
borders  the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws, 

(3)  manv  States,  municipalities,  school 
districts,  and  other  local  governmental  units 
have  failed  to  make  a  prompt  and  re.\son- 
able  start   toward  full  compliance  with   the 
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Supreme  Court's  decisions  In  thp  field  >f  p'lb- 
11c  etlucation  despite  the  Bubstivntlal  time 
whl'h  has  alrrady  elapsed  Blnce  the  promvil- 
gitioii  of  thosf  decisions  In  19S4  m  d   l'»55. 

(4)  the  constitutional  right  to  the  equ.il 
proiecttjn  of  the  inws  Is  being  dented  to 
many  persons  because  of  race,  co'.or.  reli- 
gion, or  natlon:iI  origin  In  fields  other  than 
education    trT;-.rportation,  and  re-r^i'l'n, 

(6 1  the^e  denials  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  prctectloii  of  the  laws 
restrict  mlUlons  of  Americans  to  second- 
class  cltizensh;!)  nnci  deprive  llu  Nation  of 
the  maximum  development  and  m:i.:lmuni 
ber.ep.ts  that  can  be  contributed  by  such 
prrronr.   ant' 

(6>  legislative  and  executive  action  (A) 
Is  neceifi.iry  to  safeguard  and  g-.i.irar.tee  to 
all  Americana  the  constltutiun.ii  right  to 
eqaaJ  [.rotenion  of  tiie  laws  and  iB)  will 
aid  in  expediting  universal  ci.  ni;...ance  with 
the  autisegregatlon  decisions  i  r  the  Supreme 
Court 

(bi  The  Congress  fiirther  flnd«  that  the 
rlghus  pr  >-:«cted  by  the  Constitution,  as 
declared  by  the  antlsegregatlon  decisions, 
will  be  more  widely  accepted  and  more  luUy 
enjoyed  In  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  par- 
ticularly In  those  areas  of  the  Nation  most 
direct. y  affected  by  the  decisiorj?,  v.  hen  It 
Is  generally  recognized  and  ut-.drr^tood 
that — 

I  1  I  the  Constitution,  as  declared  by  the 
antlsegregatlon  declelons.  Is  the  tut  reme  law 
of  the  land. 

(2 1  all  Federal  and  Sta'e  officials  are 
bound  by  their  oaths  or  afllruiat:o'i3  Lo  tup- 
port   "uhe  Constitution,  and 

(3  I  the  legislative  and  exe<?utlve  hrar.ches 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  acting  ar.d 
will  continue  to  act.  with  suth  Fed-ral  au- 
thority as  is  found  necessary,  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  upheld  by  those  deci- 
sions of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovern- 
ment 

{o   The  Congress  further  flncLs  that— 

( 1  I  the  present  system  whereby  Individual 
pla.n'LTs  In  the  FMeral  courts  bear  the  bur- 
den of  protecting  constltutloii.il  rights,  as 
declired  by  the  antlsegregatlon  decisl  ma. 
Is  neither  the  exclusive  nor  the  most  ertec- 
tlve  means  of  protecting  those  constitutional 
rlgh's  and  tne  public  Interest  in  safeiju  ird- 
Ing  thoee  constitutional  rights,  and  has 
resulted  in  I  >cal  restrictive  and  ptinitive 
measures  against  the  Individuals  and  orsrani- 
zatlins  engaulns;  In.  and  sut  porting,  efforts 
in  the  courts  to  a-sert  those  constitutional 
nglits.  and 

(2i  specii'^c  authorization  -.o  tl.e  executive 
bran  h  ,f  t:ie  Federal  Government  to  ut  In 
supp<Tt  of  the  constitutional  rights  upheld 
by  ihe  anti.egregation  decisions  (A)  will 
provide  a  more  rational,  uniform,  Just,  and 
effective  system  of  protecting  constitutiona; 
rigii'.^  than  the  present  procedure  under 
which  the  safeguartllng  of  constitutional 
righ'-i  13  determined  by  the  vary'.i.g  re  ourtes 
and  courage  of  individuals  and  crganizations 
and  by  the  varying  State  statutory  rcitric- 
tlonj  placed  upon  them,  and  iBi  will  render 
less  elective,  and  hence  tend  to  reduce,  .hos- 
tile Community  prossurea  upon  indi-.  iduuls 
and  organizations  seeking  to  safeguard  con- 
stitutional rights. 

(d)  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes  It  to 
be  the  initial  responslbllltv  of  all  .States, 
municipalltips.  school  districts,  and  other  lo- 
cal governmental  units  to  safeguard  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  as  declared  by  the  antisegre^jatin 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  ad- 
minister their  systems  of  public  education, 
puoilc  transportation,  and  public  recrea- 
Uonal  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  C on- 
sti.ution  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Fed- 
cr.  :  Cio'  ernment,  to  maintain  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  extend  justice,  to  promote  the 
common  defense,  and  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  libcr'y  to  all  persons,  bas  a  coordinate 
responsibility  to  guarantee  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws   to 


p'event  denials  of  the  right  when  St.ite  or 
!'>cal  auihorltle;  cannor  ir  will  not  do  »o, 
.I'-d  thus  to  enhance  the  Nation's  IntiTiuii 
an-eni?th  and  Is  pf)8ltion  throughout  the 
v.  'rid 

I  "I  Recognizing  I's  authority  and  ros{X)n- 
riblUtv  und.^r  the  fifth  section  of  the  four- 
t^'enth  amendment  to  th^-  Constitution  of 
t  "<e  Unlf  ed  Statt  s  and  its  o'4lc.".lion  to  viphoM 
'he  coordinate  authority  and  responsibility 
•.f  ths  Judicial  braiuh  of  tlie  Ciovcrnment. 
tiie  Congrc-^s  hereby  declares  Its  In'fntion 
that  the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
l.iws  gu  ir.uitee<i  by  the  Constitution  utrnlnst 
deprivation  bv  :-e"ison  of  race,  color,  religion. 
or  national  origin  and  afflrnied  by  the  anti- 
.regr^gatlon  dec  if  ions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
shall  be  prorec'ed  by  all  due  and  reasonable 
means,  and  to  hat  end  enacts  Hie  for,' wing 
pro-. .oions  of  ti.ls  Ac:. 


Trrt-E   II 
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Ti.<IINICVL         ASISrANCE         BY         SECRKTARY 
Ht^LTll.    lO'..t\rlON.     A.NO    WKU-.\BE 

;  F.c  201  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welf  ire  i  hereafter  in  this  .\ct  re- 
ferred t-i  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  render  technical  assistance  to 
States,  mun.clpal.ties.  schtvjl  districts,  and 
other  li3c,il  go\ernmental  units  to  elunlnate 
denials  of  cvinsvitutional  rights  In  the  Held  of 
public  educati  >n  by  reason  cf  race,  color, 
religion,  or  natiuial  origin  and  to  come  into 
c  ■mpUnnce  with  the  dec'slons  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  li.  the  field  of  public  education 
by— 

I  a)  ftssombiiig.  publlshl:ig.  and  distrib- 
uting informa- Ion  which,  in  his  Judgment. 
will  prove  holp.'ul  in  obt^ilnlng  public  under- 
standing o;,  and  compliance  with,  the  Con- 
stltutl'in  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court   in  the  Held  of  public  education; 

ibi  surveying  the  progress  made  in  ellml- 
nalinc:  segregation  In  public  education  in 
van  "IS  p  irts  jf  tie  country  and  making 
available  to  public  figcncles,  private  orgini- 
2iatiou3.  prr. au-  individuals,  and  the  general 
public  Uio  res  ills  of  such  surveys.  Includ- 
ing w.icrcver  possible  successful  case  hls- 
tijries  of  dcsC(;regatio:i  and  the  ways  and 
meau-^  uUlizeci  to  brl::g  about  desegrcg.i- 
tlon  In  such  Instances. 

(c)  planning.  calUi.g.  and  holding  loc.d. 
State,  regional,  and  national  conferences 
aitciided  by  State  and  local  ofTlclal?.  repre- 
sentatives of  private  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  lo  discuss  w.iys  and  means  of 
elimlniti.ig  se..;regatlon  In  public  education 
gcner.iliy  or  In  any  particular  St.ite.  munic- 
ipality, school  district,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental unit; 

(d)  appointing  local.  State,  rejjloaal,  and 
national  advisory  councils  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retnry  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act  and  to  offer  thr-ir  asslst.inr-e  to  any  State. 
mnninpiUrv  school  district,  or  other  Knal 
governm»'ntal  unit  to  come  into  compliance 
with  the  C'lnftltutton  atid  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  held  of  public 
eduraf  ion; 

le)  reporting  to  the  Ct-ngr'^-'s  at  le.ist 
semiannually,  cnr.cernlng  the  progress  being 
made  In  eliminating  segregation  In  public 
education  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
and 

if)  assisting,  by  such  other  related  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate.  States,  mtinlctpali- 
ties.  schi"il  districts,  and  other  local  P'lv- 
ernment.d  unius  to  eliminate  segregation  l.n 
public  education 

Sec  202  The  SecreVu-y  shall  recruit,  em- 
ploy, and  train  specialists  in  preparing, 
putting  into  effect,  and  carrying  ovit  plans 
for  ellmlnatli  g  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion and  shal  ofTer  t.he  services  of  the  spe- 
cialists to  States,  municipalities,  sch"f>l  dis- 
tricts, and  ot.her  local  governmental  unlt^. 
Upon  request  of  any  State,  municipality. 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit,  the  Sec-etary  shall  make  available  to 
the  requesting  governmental  unit  the  eerv- 


1  e»  of  one  or  more  special!!. ta  (or  f u  h 
periods  of  time  and  In  such  numtH-is  as  tin- 
•Secretary  deems  nen-sisary  ai.<l  appropn  iic 
in  the  light  of  the  p.irncular  ncida  of  th.' 
reo'.ieotirig   j.^  "•♦^^r-  tu:  n  '  .il    uiiit 

HKC  203  (a)  The  Secretiirv  la  au»horlz^<l 
'o  reimbur.se  any  ."^-taie  or  local  oSl^ial.  rep- 
r'.scntatlvp  of  a  pr;vat<'  org  ni/.atlon  f>r  pri- 
vate clti/en  who  la  Ur  l»ed  hv  hiui  to  attend 
any  local,  ytato.  regional,  or  n.itio.n.il  con- 
ference held  iir  dr>r  the  Kuthorl'v  of  ecllon 
JOl'c),  !'.nd  any  meniber  Oi'  .in  advisor* 
1  oi!ii-.i  .,ppolnted  under  the  ntitliorlty  of 
£<■  turn  201(d)  who  U  carrying  out  au'.hor- 
izcd  functions,  for  travel  expei.s'i  inci.rrcd 
and  to  pay  t^  any  such  person  p.r  dlcm  l.i 
Uiia  of  uubslstence.  In  tiie  s.ane  auiounu>  u& 
..uthorUcd  by  law  (5  USC  73b  2.  for  pir- 
J0.14  In  the  Gu.crnnie.it  strvice  seruiit  wi'h- 
uut  compensation. 

(bi  Tlie  lecictary  is  authorized  to  rclm- 
bursr  any  State  or  IooaI  ortl  lal  who  with  tha 
.ipprov.il  of  tiio  Secret. ir> .  is  Invited  lo  confer 
wit.T  one  or  more  iipeclalists  cmploy<>d  by  the 
:-.c-rf;  iry  under  section  2U'.2  for  travel  ex- 
j>en6C8  Incurred  in  attending  sulu  confer- 
ence, and  to  pay  to  any  such  oificlal  per  die-n 
In  lieu  of  suiMlstetue.  In  thf  siune  lucouuts 
.LS  authorized  by  law  (3  USC  73b  2 )  lor 
persons  In  the  Government  service  without 
comper.aaiion. 

SEC.  204  There  are  here'  y  au  hi  ri/ed  lo 
be  appropr.  ifed  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  bcginnuip 
July  1,  1961.  ;rid  for  each  of  the  four  suf - 
ceeding  i^scal  years,  such  pmounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed tli  50O  OOO  in  any  fi-'ca!  ve  ir  as  m,"'y  be 
t;e,r"  iry  for  carrying  out  'he  iiir]>.>';i  ■  of 
this  title 

tttle  in 

rR.\sT:i  TO  Aiir.vs  WHrrt  Dtsrc*::  c.^TicN  n 
rtTBLic  rjrc.*TioN  i.-.  bfinc  carrhd  cit 
Sec  301  (a)  The  .Secret, .ry  Is  auth.,rizcd  to 
in.tke  grants  to  States,  municipalities.  s<.L<».'l 
di&trtcts,  tuid  other  local  governmental  umis 
which  maintained  racial  segregation  :n  their 
public  schools  on  May  17,  11^&4,  and  whion 
make  application  lor  such  gr.tiit^.  to  tts^i^i 
in  nieet.nv  the  c^ts  of  additional  edwc.i- 
tlonal  mea,aures  undertaken  or  to  be  under- 
taken to  further  the  profits  of  eliniin..' lug 
segregation  in  the  i'.bhc  scIumjIs  (if  the  ap- 
plicant Stale,  niuii.cip.ihiy.  schixjl  di.Gtrlct, 
or  local  governnieutai  unit,  while  at  t.he  ^anie 
tliiio  assuring  Uiat  existing  cducutloual 
stand. irds   will   not   be    l<j*crfd. 

(b)  Grants  may  be  m.ide  ui.der  this  sec- 
tion for — 

(1)  the  cost  of  employing  additional 
schoolteachers. 

(2)  the  Cost  of  giving  lo  teachers  and 
other  school  pers«jnnel  In-servlce  training  lu 
de.di.ig  with  problenis  incident  to  dcse^re- 
g.ition 

(3)  the  cost  of  employing  speci  ilisls  In 
prol'.cms  Incident  to  de.»«'i.;reKation  and  oi 
providln^;  other  assisl.ance  to  develop  under- 
.sijkndmg  by  p.irents.  s<  hoolchlldren  and  the 
general  jiublir  if  plans  and  elTorts  for  elimi- 
nating segregtit.on  in  ti..c  sxhuuiii  in  urder 
to  reuu-'C  the  pissiblllly  of  community  hos- 
tility or  unlawful  reti.-^tauce  to  such  plans 
and  efforts,  and 

(4)  uthtr  c>.stfi  diroi  tly  related  to  the  proc- 
ess of  eliminating  .segregation  in  public 
schools  Including  the  replacement  of  State 
payment.3  to  a  sclKxil  district  or  other  po- 
litical subdivi.sion  wtthdr.r*!!  becau.se  the 
appMcant  district  or  subdi\  iHlrn  Is  eliminat- 
ing. i>r  is  starting  U)  eliminate  segreguthjn 

(ci  Grants  may  also  t>e  made  under  this 
section  for  the  construction,  enlargement,  or 
alteration  of  school  facilities  when  the  Sec- 
retary f.nds  th.it  lack  or  Inadfjquacy  of  ex- 
isting fivclllties  makps  the  carrying  out  of 
any  reasonable  plan  for  desegregation  with- 
out lowering  existing  educational  standards 
Impracticable  or  materially  more  dlfflcult 

(di  Each  application  made  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  shall  provide  such  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  the  additional  educa- 
tional measures  for  which   financial  assist- 
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.mte  18  sought  as  the  Secretary  may  by  reg« 
uhitions  prescrllae. 

,p>  Each  grant  under  this  section  shall 
'  I  made  In  such  amounts  and  on  such 
itrms  and  conditions  ps  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  which  may  Include  a  condition 
thut  the  applicant  expend  funds  in  specified 
.mount.s  for  the  purpcjee  for  which  the  grant 
IS  made  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant,  and  In  fixing  the  amount  thereof 
i.nd  the  teims  and  co  idltlons  on  which  It 
Will  be  made,  the  Secieti.ry  shall  take  into 
cDlislderatlon    - 

il)  the  amount  available  for  grants  un- 
der this  section  and  the  other  applications 
which  are   pending  be:  ore   lilm. 

i2i    the   financial  condition  of   the   appU- 
v.o.t   and  the  other  resourcea  available  to  it, 
,3)    the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  Its 
problems  incident  to  desegregation, 

i4i  whether  the  aidltlonal  educational 
measures  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken 
,.re  reasonably  and  eflectlvely  designed  to 
;urther  the  process  of  eliminating  racial 
-egregatlon.  while  at  the  same  time  assuring 
■hat  existing  educatlo  lal  standards  will  not 
he  lowered,  and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  he  finds  relevant. 
Srr  302  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  make  grants  1 3  public  or  other  non- 
profit educational  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  meet  or  assist  in  meeting  the 
co.«t  of  short-term  tialnlng  courses  or  in- 
stitutes, not  to  exceed  four  weeks  in  duration, 
for  i)ersonnel  of  publ;c  schools  or  of  educa- 
tional agencies  engaged  In  or  about  to  under- 
age desegregation,  designed  to  enable  such 
personnel  to  deal  mop;  effectively  with  prob- 
Ipms  incident  to  desegregation.  Such  grants 
may  also  be  used  by  such  institutions  to 
establish  and  maintain  fellowships  for  such 
training  courses  or  liistltutes.  covering  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  such  stipends  and  allowances 
I  including  travel  and  subsistence  expenses) 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sfc  303.  Payments  of  grants  under  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  may  be  made  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  at  such  in- 
tervals and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
larv  may  determine. 

Sec  304.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  fo-  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1961,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  yeais,  such  sums,  not  ex- 
ceeding $40,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
ol    this   title. 

I  b )  In  making  grants  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  piirpoees 
specihed  in  section  JOl  (b).  the  Secretary 
may  disregard  applications  received  after 
.Migust  31  in  that  fiscal  year,  or  may  sub- 
ordinate such  appheations  to  applications 
received  before  that  date.  In  the  event  that 
lie  receives,  either  before  or  after  that  date, 
.iPlllicaiions  which  he  considers  would 
m.iierially  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
puri>o!>e8  of  this  title,  but  which  he  cannot 
.:rant  because  of  lack  or  Inadequacy  of  avail- 
ible  funds,  he  shai:  forthwith  report  thU 
:act  to  the  Congrest  and  to  the  President, 
together  with  his  recommendation  with 
respect  lo  the  appropriation  of  additional 
lunds 

(CI  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives applications  for  grants  for  the  purpose 
specihed  m  section  301(c)  which  he  con- 
siders would  materlidly  contribute  to  carry- 
ing out  the  purpoEC!  of  this  title,  but  which 
he  cannot  grant  because  of  lack  or  Inade- 
([uacy  of  available  funds,  he, shall  forthwith 
report  this  fact  to  'he  Congress  and  to  the 
Ptesident.  together  ^vUh  his  recommendation 
with  respect  to  th«  appropriation  of  addi- 
ti   n.il    funds. 

Title  rV 

M-MlNtSTRATlVE         ACHON        DIRECTED        TOWARD 
ELIMINATING  SEGREGATION  IN  PTJBLIC 

IDUCATION 

Sec.  401  Tlie  Secretary  shall  make  every 
effort    to    persuade    States,    municipalities, 


school  districts,  and  other  IcKal  govern- 
mental units  to  make  a  start  toward 
eliminating  segregation  In  public  education 
and  to  carry  out  in  full  such  programs  as 
they  may  start,  and  to  this  end  he  shall 
utilize  the  authority  provided  in  titles  II 
and  III. 

Sec.  402.  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
find  that  all  efforts  under  titles  II  and  III 
and  under  section  401  of  this  title  have 
failed,  and  continue  to  fail,  in  bringing 
about  a  sUart  toward  the  elimination  of 
segregation  in  public  education  in  any 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
local  governmental  unit,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  for 
the  elimination  of  segregation  in  public 
education  in  such  State,  municipality, 
sch(X)l  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit.  In  preparing  such  a  tentative  plan, 
the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  public  officials,  private  organi- 
zations, and  private  citizens  in  the  area  and 
of  any  local,  State,  regional,  or  national  ad- 
visory council  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 201(d);  and  he  shall  carefully  consider 
such  advice  and  assistance  wherever  avail- 
able. Tentative  plans  prepared  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  take  into  account  the  need  of  the 
pso-ticular  area  for  time  to  make  an  orderly 
adjustment  and  transition  from  segregated 
to  desegregated  schools. 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
prepared  a  tentative  plan  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  segregation  In  public  education  in 
any  Sflkte,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit,  he  shall  for- 
ward the  plan  to  the  Governor,  mayor,  or 
other  appropriate  official,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  the  SUate,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit 
agrees  to  put  Into  effect  the  tentative  plan 
as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  or  as  modi- 
fled  by  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  the  authority  granted  in  titles 
II  and  III  assist  the  State,  municipality. 
school  district,  or  other  local  governmental 
unit  In  putting  into  effect  the  tentative 
plan. 

(b)  If  the  State,  municipality,  sch(X)l  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit  ( 1 ) 
does  not  agree  to  put  into  effect  the  tenta- 
tive plan  as  proposed  by  the  Secretary  or 
as  modified  with  his  consent,  or  (2)  alter 
agreeing  to  the  tentative  plan  as  so  pro- 
poaed  or  modified,  does  not.  In  tlie  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  carry  out  such  tenta- 
tive plan,  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  upon  the  tentative  plan. 
Notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the 
local  authorities  concerned  by  registered 
mall  and  notice  shall  be  given  to  private 
organizations  and  private  citizens  within 
the  area  by  publication  In  one  or  more 
newspapers.  Local  authorities,  private  or- 
ganizations, and  private  citizens  shall  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  hearing  and 
present  evidence  and  argument  in  favor  of 
the  tentative  plan,  in  favor  of  amendments 
to  the  tentative  plan,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  or  to  any  plan,  taut  cumulative 
evidence  may  be  excluded  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary.  Anyone  shall  be  permitted 
to  file  a  written  statement  with  the  Secre- 
tary In  addition  to,  or  in  lieu  of,  personal 
appearance   at   the  public   hearing. 

(c)  After  the  hearing  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  has  been  concluded,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  Issue  an  approved  plan 
for  eliminating  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion In  the  State,  municipality,  school  dis- 
trict, or  other  local  governmental  unit.  He 
shall  publish  the  approved  plan  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  In  one  or  more  news- 
papers in  the  area  affected  thereby  and 
shall    transmit   a  certified   copy   thereof   to 


the  appropriate  official  of  the  State,  munici- 
pality, school  district,  or  other  local  govern- 
mental unit  Involved. 

(d  I  In  order  that  the  proceedings  under 
this  title  shall  expedite  the  elimination  of 
segregation  in  any  State,  municipality, 
school  district,  oi  other  local  governmental 
unit,  the  Secretary  shall  handle  all  proceed- 
ings unde'  this  title  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  any 
proceedings  hereunder  within  one  year  from 
the  ti-ne  that  a  tentative  plan  is  forwarded 
to  the  governor,  mayor,  or  other  appropriate 
official  under  section  403ia),  or,  in  case  a 
State,  municipality,  school  district,  or  other 
local  governmental  unit  agrees  to  a  tenta- 
tive plan  but  does  not  carry  it  out,  within 
six  months  from  the  time  that  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  State,  munici- 
pality, school  district,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernm"ental  unit  is  not  carrying  out  such 
tentative  plan. 

Sfc  404  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1961.  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this   title. 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  and  exercise  his 
authority  under  this  title  and  under  titles 
II  and  III  through  designated  personnel  in 
his  own  office  or  through  any  existing  bu- 
reau, division,  or  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  through 
a  new  office  created  by  him  for  the  special 
purpose  of  exercising  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibilities hereunder,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  personally  review  and  sign  any 
approved  pl.'.n  issued  under  section  403(c). 

Title  V 

AITHORI<:ATION-     to    the    attorney    GENERAL    IN 
THE     FIELD    OF    PTJBLIC    EDUCATION 

SEC.  501.  (a)  Whenever  (1)  the  Secretary 
has  published  in  the  Federal  Register  an 
approved  plan  for  the  elimination  of  segre- 
gation in  public  education  in  any  State,  mu- 
nicipality, school  district,  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental unit  pursuant  to  section  403(c). 
(2  I  the  State,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  local  governmental  unit  has  rejected 
the  plan  or  has  refused  or  failed  to  act  in 
accordance  therewith,  and  (3)  the  Secretary 
has  certified  to  the  Attorney  General  that  all 
efforts  to  secure  compliance  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
by  conciliation,  persuasion,  education,  and 
assistance  under  titles  II,  III.  and  IV  have 
failed,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized"  to  institute  for  or  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States  a  civil  action  or 
other  proceeding  for  preventive  relief,  in- 
cluding an  application  for  an  injunction  or 
other  order,  against  the  appropriate  official^ 
of  the  State,  municipality,  school  district,  or 
other  local  governmental  unit,  and  any  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  acting  In  concert  with 
,<:uch  officials  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
approved  plan. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
move  to  dismiss  or  discontinue  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  or  to  propose 
or  to  agree  to  a  decree  adopting  a  plan  for 
elimination  of  segregation  in  public  educa- 
tion which  is  different  from  the  approved 
plan,  whenever  he  determines  that  the  State. 
municipality,  school  district,  or  other  local 
governmental  unit  is  making,  or  is  prepared 
to  make,  a  prompt  and  reasonable  start  to- 
ward full  compliance  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Courts  decisions  in  the 
field  of  education  and  to  work  toward  full 
compliance  with  all  deliberate  speed. 

(c)  Any  Interested  party  may.  with  the 
leave  of  the  court,  intervene  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a),  and  the  court 
shall  consider  any  proposals  by  the  inter- 
venors,  as  well  as  by  the  defendanl  or  de- 
fendants, in  determining  its  final  decree. 
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Tm^  VI 

OTHER     AlTHOREEATlOItB    TO    THE    ATTORNET 
CSMXaAL 

Sec  601  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Oen- 
er.il  receives  a  signed  oompUlnt  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  la  being  deprived 
of.  or  Is  being  threatened  with  the  li>s8  of. 
th"?  right  lo  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
or.^.n  and  whenever  the  Attorney  Oenerrtl 
certifies  that.  In  his  Judgment,  su.h  f)erson 
or  i?roup  of  persons  Ls  unable  for  any  re.i  en 
to  seclc  cfTective  legal  protection  for  the 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  Uiws.  the 
At>,ofr.ey  C -^ncral  Is  au'horized  l.j  ln.-.-,uufe 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  Un;tc  1  cjca'-cs  h 
clvU  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre.en- 
tlve  relief.  Including  an  application  f  >r  an 
Injunction  or  other  order,  against  any  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  who,  undt-r  cuior  of 
any  statute,  ordinance.  regviUtioi;.  custom. 
or  Uiage.  of  any  State  or  Terrlt  ry  or  sub- 
division or  instrumentality  there^jf.  deprives 
or  threatens  to  deprive  such  pers.ju  or  group 
of  persons  of  the  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  colnr.  religion. 
or  nation. il  origin  and  against  ai.y  individ- 
ual or  Individuals  acting  in  cjuccrt  with 
them. 

( b  /  A  person  or  group  of  persons  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  right  to  the  equal  pr  jteo'l.)n 
of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  subsrc'.lon 
(ai  not  only  when  such  person  or  griip  J 
persons  Is  &nanclally  unable  to  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  the  litigation,  but  also  when  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  Uiat  the  Institution  of 
such  litigation  would  jeopardize  the  em- 
ployment or  other  economic  activity  cf.  or 
might  result  in  physical  harm  or  economic 
damage  to.  such  person  or  group  of  persons 
or  their  famlUee. 

(c.  Nothing  contained  in  titles  IV  and  V 
■hall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  Institute  and  maintain  oji  actljn 
under  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  602.  The  Attorney  General  Ls  author- 
Iced  to  Institute  for  or  In  the  n.une  of  the 
United  States  a  ctvU  action  or  oti^ier  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief,  iucludlng  an 
application  for  Injtmctlon  or  other  order.  1 1 1 
against  any  person  or  persons  preventing  or 
hindering,  or  threatening  to  prevent  or 
hinder,  or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hinder. 
any  Federal,  State,  or  Utc&X  oflScial  from  ac- 
cording any  person  or  group  of  pcrsoiu  the 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
without  regard  to  race,  oolor.  rellgljn.  or 
national  origin,  or  (3)  against  any  person 
or  persons  preventing  or  hindering,  or 
threatening  to  prevent  or  hinder,  or  con- 
spiring to  prevent  or  hinder  the  execution 
of  any  court  order  protecting  the  right  to  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Sec  803.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized, upon  receipt  of  a  signed  complaint.  t<:) 
Institute  for  or  In  the  name  of  the  United 
Statefi.  a  civU  action  or  other  proceeding; 
for  preventive  relief.  Including  an  appUcatl  >n 
for  injunction  or  other  cvder.  against  any  in- 
dividual or  individuals  who.  under  coUjt  of 
any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  rust  >m. 
or  us.vge,  of  any  State  or  territory  or  sub- 
division or  instrumentality  thereof,  deprives 
or  threatens  to  deprive  any  person  or  group 
of  persona  or  association  of  persons  of  any 
right  guaranteed  by  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constltxrtlon  because  such  per- 
sons or  group  of  persons  or  association  of 
persons  has  opposed  or  opposes  the  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  others 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin 

Sec.  604.  Whenever  a  stilt  Is  brought  In 
any  district  court  of  ttie  United  States  seeic- 
Ing  relief  from  the  deprivation  of  the  right  of 
equal  protection  of  Um  laws  because  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin,  the  At- 
torney   General    Is    authorized    to    Intervene 


in  such  actijn  with  all  the  rl,;htfl  ^<t  a  party 
thereto  and  t.)  seek  cunipU.inoe  with  any 
lawful  ordei   issued  by  such  district  court 

Title.    VII 

MlsCELLANEOfS    PROVTSIONS 

Sec  701  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
Instituted  under  sections  501,  801.  802  and 
603  of  this  .Act  and  shiM  eTerri.se  the  same 
without  rcf  ird  to  whothrr  any  administra- 
tive or  other  remedies  that  tmv  be  provided 
by  l.iw  shal-  have  beon  exhuu.'-.ted  and  In  the 
CI.";?  f)f  pro<eedlngs  tn!:tituted  under  sections 
6(;1  and  ^OV.  wlth'-'U^  roc;Trd  ^n  whether  any 
admlnlstra' l\e  proceedint:  Is  pending  or  con- 
templated indT  title  IV  If  being  the  pur- 
pose of  tlt'e  IV  to  expedite,  nrt  de'.ny,  the 
elimination  of  se<jrcgiMon  In  public  edu- 
citlon  thrrughn'.it  the  Nation  In  a';y  pro- 
cc«>ding  hereund'^r.  thf  I'nltcd  .States  shall 
be  liable  for  cci.«ts  the  s-»me  rm  a  privT'*  per- 
son 

Sec  70?  V'i»'ilng  In  this  .Act  nr  l!i  any 
admlils'ra'lve  pri>-eed!nR  hfrrunder  shiU 
be  cons'rui'd  to  in'pi.lr  any  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  C"  institution  or  I  iws  of  the 
United  Sta'es  or  ft:;v  remedip.s  already  exist- 
ing for  their  protection  or  enforcement,  nor 
to  pre-.ent  any  private  Individual  or  or- 
ganl.'a'lon  fmm  acting  to  enforce  or  safe- 
n.iard  any  constltutlontil  right  In  any  man- 
ner now  TuTml'ted  by  law 

Set  703  If  any  p'-ovlslon  of  this  Act  or 
the  appMcn'ion  of  such  provli'lon  t,.  any  per- 
son or  clrcuinst.-»nce  Is  he'd  Inva'lrt.  the  re- 
mainder o!  this  .\ct  or  the  application  of 
such  p^ovl^lon  to  persons  or  circumstance* 
other  than  th'x-e  to  v7h!<  !i  It  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  bi'  alTerted  thert-hv 


BxHTBrr  1 

[Prom  the  Southern  Schix)l  News.  December 
19601 

New    Summary    Noti.s    C'han(.ks    i.n    fc.-. «i>La.- 

MKNT 

Public  s<-hool8  In  the  S.  uth  now  provide 
classes  wlt.T  wh.tes  for  195.625  Negroes  an 
Increase  of  14.805  over  last  year 

The  increa-sfl  was  one  .f  several  reported 
In  the  latest  e<l.'i  i;  f  .-^  >ut:ipr:i  Education 
Reporting  .Service's  semi.innual  summary  of 
statistics  r'?latlng  to  developments  :n  educa- 
tion arising  from  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  public  school  segreg.itum  cases 
£>ata  Is  given  on  enr  >iiments.  teachers,  col- 
leges, litigation,  and  legislation 

The  Negroes  attending  do  egregated 
schools  mslte  up  6  3  percent  of  the  3.l)»7.5»4 
Neijroes  enrolled  in  the  17  S*)uthern  and 
border  6tate*.  plus  the  Dist.-ict  of  Colum- 
bia—  the  areii  mainL.i.uin,<  sctiool  .segregation 
by  law  at  the  t;me  of  tiie  U  S.  buprcme 
Court's  rul.ng  In  IJjl. 

About  t!ie  sanie  pn  portion  of  Negro  stu- 
dents attended  bir.iclal  cl,a.s.ses  l.tst  school 
year  when  t.he  region's  Negro  enrollment 
was  3.020.727  Vegroes  continue  to  make  up 
23   percent   of  the   total   enr<i!hn''nt. 

TSN    MILITOS    MAitK 

V.'hlte  enrollment  cleared  the  10  million 
m.irk,  reaching  10.165.246  Tlie  i.ist  school 
year  ended  with  9.984  192  whites  In  attend- 
ance. These  Incre.Lses  In  white  and  Negro 
Students  rilsed  the  area's  combined  enroll- 
ment to  13.282  7TO  as  compired  to  12  914  919 
In  1959  80 

Seven  border  3'i*es  an!  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  flr-.t  deserre^itlon  oc- 
curred continue  as  the  prlndp.-t:  areas  of  b!- 
raclal  claasrfxjms  Delaware,  the  District. 
ECentucky.  Maryland.  Missouri.  Oklahoma. 
Texas,  and  West  Virginia  conduct  racially 
mixed  clas.ses  for  a  total   of   194.849  Negroes 

The  remainder  of  the  desegregated  Negro 
students — 776— reside  In  Arkansas.  Florida. 
Louisiana,  North  CaroUna,  Tennessee  and 
VlrgLoia.  In  each  case,  the  Negr  >es  involved 
are  1  percent  or  less  of  the  Negro  enrollment. 


Louisiana's  Initial  lesegregatlun  in  New 
Orleans  in  November  marked  the  first  in 
the  State  and  in  the  Deep  South,  although 
Uic  .State  had  S'>me  previous  desegregation 
at  the  crllege  level.  Alabama.  Georgia. 
Mlssl.'-slppi.  and  South  Carolina  remain  as 
the  only  States  with  complete  segregation. 
which  extends  from  elementary  grades 
throu;?h  college  Thlrty-slx  pcrcfi.t  of  tlif 
Souths  N-grn  pupils  live  In  these  four  Stales 

DCSrlTE    DECTtE-VSK 

Di  Spite  a  decri-iKso  in  tlie  overall  number  of 
districts.  th»  number  desegregated  Increa.'.d 
from  the  IQ'SS  60  n-rure  of  749  to  777  In  the 
current  term  This  Is  one-fctirth  of  the  bl- 
raclal  districts — those  hnving  members  of 
b<ith  races 

Coiis<illdillons  rut  the  number  if  di.vtrtrts 
fr  r.\  the  7  018  noted  In  List  May's  fumniary 
to  8  864  this  year  At  the  same  time  hi- 
n-'tnl   districts   dr^  ;iped   from  2.850   to   2  839 

!'!s"-ut.s  d"rogregu*ed  In  practice  or  prin- 
ciple h?.vp  681,783  Negr-)es  and  3.013.019 
whites  enr'^lled  L,irt  year,  the  dl-'trlcts  In 
this  citegnry  h?.d  about  2'i  million  white 
^tudc•!lts  and  Just  over  one  half  million 
Nej^roes 

The  nun.ber  of  ??egr,)es  in  cl.i.s.vrs  with 
whites  In^-reaied  In  nine  States,  d  ubliag 
£lnce  la-'t  year  in  three  instances  North 
Carolina,  which  had  31  Negroes  in  tills  classi- 
fication \:\r'.  y?KT.  reported  82  this  year 
Tenne=«ee'i  increased  from  169  to  342.  and 
In  Vlrfini.i   the   ,1gure  rose  frum   103   to  208 

ONLT      DISTRICT 

P'l  .-Idi  experienced  a  de^-rense  In  the  num- 
b4-r  cf  Negroes  in  blraclal  schools  The 
State's  only  desegregated  district.  Dade 
Countv  had  512  Negroes  in  two  schools 
with  whites  last  year,  but  one  school.  Or- 
chard Vill.i  became  all  Negro  this  term  when 
the  lf>ne  white  child  withdrew  That  left 
Fl  rida  with  27  Negroes  attending  classee 
with  whites. 

Publl-  Sihool  faculties  remain  segregated 
In  nine  St.ites  Including  five  that  have  de- 
seprep  ited  rhuwe.s.  the  statistical  sum- 
mary rep  ,rt.s  F.ight  other  State*  and  the 
Distri.-t  of  Columbia  reported  some  degree 
of  de:  igregatlon  among  faculties,  although 
In  live  of  these  States  se\-eral  teachers  loet 
their  Jobs  In  the  change  to  btraclal  schools 

Tlie  public  school  s>stem8  In  tlie  region 
employ  494.054  te.achers.  about  20  percent  of 
i:..'in  Nf^'r'  >'  s 

Of  the  228  predominantly  white  tax-sup- 
ported colleges  and  ui.lversltlee  In  the  region. 
138  In  13  States  are  desegregated  In  practice 
or  principle.  Fifteen  of  the  49  predoml- 
nan'ly  Nrgrti  schools  are  desegregated.  This 
makes  153  of  277  Institutions  of  higher 
leiu-niiHt  that  will  accept  students  of  another 
race 

NUMPia     L'MKNOWN 

The  tiumber  of  white  and  Negro  students 
Involved  in  the  desegregation  at  this  level  Is 
unknown  since  most  of  the  border  States 
no  longer  report  enrollment  by  race  How- 
ever, th^  .South's  public  colleg' 8  hive  628- 
608  whites  and  57  886  Negroes  enrolled  com- 
pared with  523  988  and  50.717,  respectively. 
l.'.s*    \iMr 

The  new  SERS  summary  Ihts  the  titles  cf 
174  ca-ses  filed  In  Federal  and  State  courts  on 
segregntion.  desegregntlon  and  related  l.'sues 

TTie  legl.slatures  of  15  States  have  adopted 
almost  300  new  law.s  and  resolutlon.s  to  pre- 
vent, restrict  or  control  school  desegreg^'t'on 
Most  of  the  legislation  has  been  pasred  since 
1954,  although  n  fe-.v  laws  were  enacted  In 
anticipation  of  the  U  .S  S'Upreme  Court's 
19.'i4  de.Mslon 

C>nly  C)klJihoma  has  Uiken  legl.'^latlve  action 
to  fti'--  iirage  desegregation.  The  Missouri 
and  West  Virginia  legislatures  removed  racial 
d^slgnaT  Ions  from  th»1r  school  laws,  recogniz- 
ing de.^egregatlon  a.s  nn  accompll.^hed  fart 
In   1959.  Maryland  ratified   the  14th  amend--. 
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tnent  to  the  UJS.  Constitution,  giving  ap- 
proval to  the  amendment  on  which  the  de- 
fegregatlon  decisions  were  based. 

Alabama,  Georgia.  Louisiana,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  have  adopted  tuition  grant 
laws      Legislatures   in  nine   States  have  set 


up  pupil  placement  laws.  Legislators  in  eight 
States  have  approved  Interposition  resolu- 
tions. 

SERS  publishes  the  "Statistical  Summary" 
twice  a  year.  The  30-page  booklet  Is  availa- 
ble on  a  subscription  basis  at  $1  a  year. 
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Exhibit  3 

(From  the  New  ^'ork  Times,  Jan.  16.  1M1| 

Excfwrs  FaoM  Civn.  Rights  IUepokt  oh  UjO. 

HlCHBI  EDccanoM 

Discrimination  In  higher  education,  as  at 
the  public  school  level,  centers  today  on  the 
American  Negro,  who  represents  more  than 
a  tenth  of  the  total  population.  The  rela- 
tively few  members  of  other  non-Caxica«lan 
races  In  the  population  seeking  public  higher 
education  do  not  appear  to  be  the  object  of 
di.scrlmlnatary  adnlaslon  practices  at  this 
tune. 

The  public  colleges  of  the  NorUMrn  and 
Western  States  axs  not  free  of  suspicion  ot 
discrimination  against  Negroes.  Soma  30 
percent  of  the  public  Institutions  in  Uiose 
States  Inquire  as  to  the  race  of  an  applicant 
or  ask  fur  a  photograpii,  or  both.  and.  it 
the  requirement  of  a  psrsonal  intarvlsw  Is 
oouuted  as  another  possil»le  method  of  de- 
termining tiie  nice  of  an  applicant,  the 
proportion  providing  themselves  with  this 
Information  Increues  to  33.2  percent.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  at  least  some  of  these 
lustitutlons,  In  lact,  use  this  Information 
for  discriminatory  pnrposes. 

Still,  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  dlsdiml- 
natlon  against  tlie  Negro  today  lies  In  the 
Southern  States.  Here,  a  pattern  of  raclaUy 
segregated  colleges  developed  In  the  last 
qtiarter  of  the  19th  century,  and  complete 
separation — although  not  equality — of  the 
races  In  public  etlucatlon  was  the  rule  until 
1936.  when  Donald  Murray  was  admitted  to 
the  UnUcrsity  of  Maryland  Law  School  upon 
an  order  of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals. 
In  the  years  since  then,  the  walls  of  segrega- 
tion have  been  breached  repeatedly,  first  by 
lawsuit  and  then  In  some  cases  by  voluntary 
action,  tmtll.  In  the  academic  year  19WMJ0, 
118  of  the  162  yiubllc  Institutions  formerly 
for  white  students  only  In  13  of  the  17  South- 
ern States  had  ridmltted  Negro  students  at 
the  graduate  cr  undergraduate  level  or 
claimed  to  have  atlopted  a  nondlscrtmlna- 
tnry  ftdml.«tslon  jKillcy.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia merged  its  white  and  Negro  puWtc 
teachers  colleges  In  19S4  and  1966,  tSiUS 
eliminating  segregation  In  public  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  Dlftrlct  of  Columbia.  The  118 
desegregated  Institutions  In  13  States  Include 
all  of  the  public  colleges  and  universities  In 
Delaware,  Kent  jcky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma  and  West  Virginia;  47  of  the  76  In 
the  States  of  Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 


nescee.  Texas  and  Virginia;  and  5  of  the  20  In 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  All  49  of  the  public 
higher  educational  Institutions  for  white  stu- 
dents In  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina,  however,  maintain  strict  ex- 
clusion policies,  as  do  37  institutions  In 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina, 
Texas  and  Virginia.  The  status  of  segrega- 
tion or  desegregation  In  only  7  of  the 
211  formerly  white  public  Institutions  In  the 
17  Southern  States  Is  unknown  to  the 
Commission. 

SOME    PBOCRESS    NOTi:D 

Compliance  In  some  degree  with  the  re- 
tjulrements  of  the  equal-protection  clause 
In  65.9  percent  of  the  formerly  segregated 
public  white  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
South  Is  progress  Indeed,  but,  unfortunately, 
in  many  of  these  Institutions  compliance  Is 
not  complete.  In  some,  Negroes  are  admitted 
only  to  the  graduate  division;  In  others,  they 
are  admitted  to  the  undergraduate  division, 
but  only  If  they  wish  to  eiu-oll  In  a  course 
of  study  not  offered  In  the  college  for  Ne- 
groas  maintained  by  the  State.  Such  limita- 
tions are   clearly    In   violation   of    the    14th 

The  extent  to  which  discrimination  may 
continue,  even  when  compulsory  segregation 
lias  been  officially  disavowed,  is  indicated  by 
the  number  of  public  institutions  in  the 
Southern  States  that  supply  themselves  with 
information  regarding  the  race  of  those  who 
apply  for  admission.  Sixty-nine  percent  of 
southern  public  Institutions  ask  the  race  of 
applicants  or  require  photograph,  or  both, 
as  compared  with  20  percent  of  those  In  the 
Northern  and  'Western  States.  If  the  re- 
quirement of  a  personal  Interview  Is  Included 
«s  a  means  of  learning  the  race  of  an  ap- 
plicant, the  percentage  In  the  South  supply- 
ing themselves  with  Information  as  to  the 
race  of  applicants  increases  to  77  percent  as 
oompared  with  63  percent  In  the  North  and 
■West. 

The  most  serious  equal-protection  prob- 
lem In  public  higher  education,  however, 
does  not  arise  from  the  occasional  Instances 
of  discrimination  that  occur,  but  from  overt 
ofBdal  resistance  to  any  desegregation  at  all. 
In  almost  all  the  Southern  States,  such  re- 
sistance had  initially  to  be  overcome  by 
means  of  lawsuits  brought  by  Individual 
Negroes  seeking  admission  to  particular  In- 
stitutions, but,  once  a  start  was  so  com- 
pelled, some  of  the  States  proceeded  volun- 


tarily to  open  other  formerly  white  public 
colleges  to  Negroes.  In  other  States,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  desegregation  except 
as  a  result  of  litigation,  and  In  still  others 
none  can  be  foreseen  before  some  hardy  and 
tenacious  Negro  has  obtained  from  the 
courts  a  declaration  of  his  rights. 

LONG     AMD     BUKDENSOKX 

Examination  of  the  Individual  lawsuits 
upon  which  progress  in  desegregation  has  so 
largely  depended  cud  will  continue  to  de- 
pend shows  that  they  are  often  long  and 
burdensome  affairs.  The  time  that  has 
elapsed  in  Euch  cases  between  the  date  when 
the  Negro  plaintiff  first  sought  admission  to 
a  white  Institution  and  the  date  when  he 
obtdinod  a  court  order  iinally  upholding  or 
denying  his  right  to  be  admitted  has  been 
as  long  as  9  yecrs. 

Although  there  Is  substantial  discrimina- 
tion in  Eome  publ.c  institutions  of  Arkan- 
s.'is,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Vlrfjinia,  the  hardcore  States  are  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  It 
is  also  true  that,  as  of  the  college  year  1959- 
60,  Negro  residents  had  been  able  to  secure 
eutrance  to  public  colleges  In  norlda  and 
Louisiana  only  by  court  order,  to  one  and 
four,  institutions  respectively.  The  Com- 
mission has  called  these  six  States  collec- 
tively the  resistant  States. 

Examining  the  means  used  by  these  States 
In  their  official  resistance  to  desegregation, 
the  Commission  has  found  not  only  exhaus- 
tive litigation  in  the  courts,  but  also  a  va- 
riety of  legislative  and  administrative  meas- 
ures designed  to  impede  or  prevent  any 
Negro  from  entering  a  public  institution 
maintained  for  white  students.  These 
measures  range  from  laws  providing  for  the 
closing  of  desegregated  colleges  or  cutting  off 
their  financial  support,  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  admission  requirements 
designed  to  exclude  Negroes,  to  intimidation 
of  teachers  and  students. 

The  Commission  also  examined  the  sep- 
arate colleges  maintained  in  the  resistant 
States  to  compare  the  qtiallty  of  the  public 
higher  education  offered  to  the  two  races. 
Tills  examination  shows  that  educational 
opportunity  for  Negroes  Is  not  eqxial  to  that 
provided  white  residents,  when  measured  by 
such  tangible  criteria  as  number  and  loca- 
tion of  colleges,  financial  support,  type  of 
program  offered,  degrees  grantad,  or  accred- 
itation status  of  the  public  colleges  for  the 
two  races.  In  some  States  the  deprivation 
to  the  Negro  students  Is  much  greater  than 
in  other  States,  but  in  all  of  the  resistant 
States,  as  a  result  of  compulsory  segrega- 
tion, education  for  Negroes  is  Inferior  to  that 
provided  by  the  State  for  white  students. 

SCHOOLS   POUND   UNEQUAL 

The  Commission  has  fotind  that  in  the  six 
resistant  States  education  for  the  Negro  Is 
Indeed  separate  and  unequal,  not  only  at  the 
college  level  but  In  preparation  for  college. 
The  public  high  schools  of  the  States,  which 
are  still  entirely  segregated  by  race,  present 
a  picture  of  deprivation  carrying  in  degree 
from  a  low  of  2.6  percent  Negro  high  schools 
approved  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools,  as  compared 
with  52.4  percent  white  In  Mississippi,  to  a 
high  of  53.9  percent  Negro  and  84.1  percent 
white   high  schools  so  approved   In   Florida. 

This  inferior  preparation  of  the  Negro 
high  school  student  in  the  segregated  high 
school  of  the  South  helps  perpetuate  the 
problem  of  segregation  and  discrimination 
at  the  college  le-vel.  Proportionately  fewer 
academically  talented  Negroes  have  the  edu- 
cational foundation  required  for  success  In 
a  first-rate  college.  The  graduates  of  seg- 
regated and  Inferior  high  schools  tend, 
therefore.  In  overwhelming  numbers  to  at- 
tend segregated  and  generally  Inferior  col- 
leges. So  deprivation  at  one  level  leads  to 
deprivation  at  another,  and  since  the  teach- 
ers of  segregated  Negro  schools  are,  for  the 
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most  part,  trained  In  segregated  colleges, 
these  deprivations  are  »elf-perpetuatlng  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  Commission  has  received  evidence  that 
educational  deprivation  of  Negroes  Is  slm- 
iKiiiy  transmitted  from  the  educationally, 
econnmlcally,  and  cult»ir*lly  deprived  parent 
to  the  child  The  Commlaslon  board  at  Its 
Second  Annual  Conference  on  Problems  of 
Schools  In  Transition  from  the  Educators 
Viewpoint  of  the  educational  handicap  of 
the  child  whose  parenU  lacked  educational 
opportunity:  the  lower  goals  and  aspirations 
transmitted  from  one  deprived  generation  to 
the  next 

rxDEXAL  ROLK  c«mrizED 

The  Commission  haa  examined  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  this  picture  of 
continued  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  m  public  higher  education  It  has 
found  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
a  silent  partner  in  the  creation  and  per- 
petuation of  separate  colleges  for  Negroes 
As  to  land  grant  collefM  particularly,  the 
Federal  Government  hae  been  heavily  in- 
volved, not  only  because  of  Ite  sponsorship 
of  separate  colleges  In  the  second  Morrill 
Act  of  1890  and  Its  financial  svipport  to  such 
colleges  ever  since  the  first  MorrlU  Act  of 
1862.  but  because  It  has  allowed  southern 
legislatures  to  channel  almost  all  Federal 
tunds  for  specific  programs  In  such  institu- 
tions to  the  separate  white  coKeges  The 
Federal  Government  bears  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  the  resulting  discrimination 
against  past  and  present  generations  of 
Negroes. 

Other  current  programs  of  Feder  \l  aid  to 
higher  education  have  bad  a  similar  tend- 
ency to  support  discrimination  and  to 
maintain  the  disparity  In  educational  op- 
portunities offered  by  some  States  to  their 
citizens.  Five  types  of  Federal  pro«fram8 
were  analyzed  by  the  Commission  as  to  their 
civil  rights  Impact.  In  none  of  these  pro- 
grams la  any  consideration  given  by  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  discrimination  by  the  recipient  In- 
stitution. (1)  The  college  housing  program 
was  examined  as  an  example  of  general  sup- 
port to  higher  education,  and  found  to 
underwrite  segregation.  (2)  The  programs 
of  institutes  to  Improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation at  the  secondary  and  college  level. 
both  those  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  National  Defense  Bducation  Act  and 
those  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
were  found  to  have  the  effect  of  improving 
education  for  the  white  student  while  doing 
comparatively  little  for  the  segregated  Negro 
In  the  resistant  States.  (3)  Similarly.  It 
appears  that  In  the  bttflc  research  programs 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  col- 
leges and  universities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Negro  students  in  the  resistant  States  have 
no  opportunity  to  participate  except  In  two 
States  where  there  have  been  limited  break- 
throughs of  desegregation.  (4i  On  the  other 
hand,  fellowships  for  advanced  study  under 
Federal  sponsorship  granted  on  individual 
merit,  and  (5)  Individual  aid  ba.sed  on  need 
(Student  loans)  and  Federal  obligations 
( VA  and  war  orphans'  assistance  i .  have  all 
been  found  to  be  nondiscriminatory  at  the 
Federal  level 

DISCKXPANCT     INCaEASED 

The  total  impact  of  Federal  aid  to  [)ublic 
higher  education  in  these  States  his  been 
to  increase  the  discrepancy  betwet-n  the 
amounts  spent  by  the  States  themselves  for 
white  Institutions  as  compared  with  Negro 
institutions. 

It  Is  apparent  that  Federal  funds  allocated 
granted,    or     disbursed     under    contract    to 
higher  educational  Institutions   without   re- 
gard   to    the    discriminatory    policy    of    the 
rt-ciplent  Institution  accentuate  the  disparity 


of  educational  opportunity  for  the  American 
Negro  m  the  six  States  studied  whether  such 
funds  arc  mesisured  as  support  per  student 
or  by  resident  of  the  State 

FEDta.At,     rl'NDS     IN     Sl'PPORT     "F     HIGHKR 
EDUCATION 

Fmd'ng- 

1 

The  Feder.il  Government  l.s  deeply  in- 
volved financially  In  the  higher  education  of 
Its  citizens  It«  expenditure  fi'r  general  sup- 
port of  colleges  and  universities:  for  aid  to 
students,  teachers  and  Institutions  for  spe- 
cific ediicational  programs,  and  for  research 
In  or  by  colleges  and  universities  i.s  es'lniated 
to  be  III  5  to  $2  bill:on  n  veur 

2 

Instifar  as  .ippllcaiits  to  publicly  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  are  denied  admis- 
sion on  svich  arbitrary  grounds  as  their  race 
religion,  or  national  origin,  they  n^t  unl\  <ire 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution,  but  also  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  directly  rir  indi- 
rectly. In  the  beneflu  resulting  Irom  the  use 
by  such  institutions  of  Fetleral   funds 

Insof.-tr  as  the  Federnl  (;■  iverninent 
whether  by  allotment  grant  ur  c.mtract  dis- 
burses funds  to  publ'.cly  controlled  colleges 
and  universities  practicing  racial  exclusion. 
whether  of  Negro  students  or  white.  It  Is  sup- 
porting oper.itlons  in  violaUon  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

4 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  th.il  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Government  Is  prohibited  by  tlie  Con- 
stitution from  niainuilning  racially  segre- 
gated educational  institutions  It  is  not 
sound  policy  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
subsidi/e  the  unronstuutional  operations  of 
others.  Uj  do  indirectly  what  it  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  directly 

5 

It  IS  not  a  sound  pjollcy  lor  the  Keilcral 
Government  to  disburse  public  fundi  m  such 
a  manner  that  It  Increases  the  adverse  effects 
on  some  citizens  of  denials  ot  ecjual  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  by  States  and  political  bub- 
divisions    thereof. 


In  Its  study  "f  Federal  progrfims  of  aid  to 
higher  education,  the  Commission  has  found 
that  protjrams  of  direct  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual students  on  the  basis  of  merit  i  NSF 
fellowshlpsi  .  need  (National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  students  loans  >  .  and  Federal  obliga- 
tion I  VA  and  war  orphans"  as-sistancei  are 
not  administered  so  as  to  be  discriminatory 
on  grounds  of  race,  religlcin,  or  national 
origin 

7 

Other  Federal  prograni.s  In  support  i  i  high- 
er e<lucation.  however,  by  reason  i>f  the  luil- 
ure  of  the  F'ederal  Governmetit  tc)  give  any 
consideration  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
dtscrinunat»jry  practices  by  the  rf^iplent  in- 
stitution have  the  effect  of  supporting  r..cial 
segregation  and  continue  the  ettucatlonal 
deprivation  of  those  excluded  fmni  such  m- 
stitutiDHS  In  five  of  the  programs  studied 
by  the  Commission,  coUeKe  housing  national 
defense  fellowshlf>s,  Natlon.d  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  educational  media,  NsP  m.sti- 
tutes,  and  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension 62  percent  or  more  of  the  funds 
expended  in  seven  selected  Southern  States 
went  to  Institutions  which  exclude  appli- 
cants solely  on  the  b^isls  of  race  In  five 
other  such  programs  Natlunal  Deten.se  Edu- 
cation Act  counseUiiii;  and  guidance  insti- 
tutes. National  Defense  Act  language  Insti- 
tutes. NIH  grants  under  cutract.  NSF 
grants  In  suup<jrt  of  basic  research,  AEC 
grants    for    research    fellowships    and    other 


training.   M)   to  50   percent   of   the   funds  ex- 
pended In  the  seven  States  were  recened  by 

such  institutions 

8 

Tlie  dlsbursen^ent  of  Federal  funds  under 
those  and  other  programs  to  segregated  white 
Institutions  In  the  four  States  maintaining 
(•■•inplete  segregation  at  the  higher  educa- 
tion level  Increases  the  disparity  between 
the  public  financial  .'^uplX)rt  of  colleges  lor 
white  stutlent*  and  colleges  for  Negroes  In 
fiscal  year  1958  for  instance,  the  amount  ol 
Federal  funds  expended  In  support  of  pui  - 
lie  white  institutions,  per  student  enrolled 
exceeded  the  amount  expended  for  pviblic 
Negro  institutions  by  4130  99  in  Alabama, 
J171  33  in  Georu'-.i.  $179  50  in  Ml.sslssipol. 
and  »141  80  In  S.  uith  Carolina  The  effect 
of  this  discrepancy  la  to  contribute  to  xhe 
continuation  ol  inferior  segregated  Institu- 
tions and  to  magnify  the  dlspiirlt)  beiwe»-n 
the  qu.illtv  ot  the  pviblic  higher  education 
offered  to  white  students  and  ih.T  offered 
to  Negio  stud--nt-s  in  such  States  1  he  same 
situation  exists  in  other  States,  but,  owuig 
to  desegregation  i:i  some  degree  of  oiip  or 
more  public  colleges  or  universities  he  effect 
on  a  statewide   basis  is   not   .so  great. 

Reromry]rndatiun  So    1 

Therefore  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government,  either  by  Ex- 
ecutive or.  If  necessary  by  congressional  ac- 
tion, take  sucJi  measures  ,is  may  be  required 
to  assure  th.it  funds  under  the  \arlou8  pro- 
grams of  Federal  a.«^slstance  to  higher  educa- 
tion are  disbursed  only  to  such  publicly 
CfintroUed  institutions  of  higher  educ.itlon  as 
do  not  discrinUnate  on  grounds  of  race,  color 
religion    or  national  origin 

The  Coniinissloii  agrees  that  In  any  such 
Federal  action  taken  It  should  be  stipulated 
that  no  Federal  agency  or  offlclal  shall  be 
given  p<^)wer  to  direct,  supervise,  or  control 
the  administration,  curricula  or  personnel  of 
an  Institution  oi)erated  and  maintained  by  a 
State  or  a  |)olltical  subdivision  ihereol 
Concurrences  noted 

I  .At  this  |)Olnt  the  report  Included  concur- 
ring statements  by  the  Commission's  Vice 
Chairman  Robert  G  Storey  and  by  Commis- 
sioner Rankin 

(  Among  other  thinc"  Mr  Storey  contended 
that  It  had  nm  been  Congress'  intent  up  to 
t!ie  present  to  approve  the  withholding  oi 
funds  to  Institutions  that  discriminated 
Mr  R mkln  noted  that  his  concurrence  whj- 
one  of  principle  but  that  he  did  not  supjxirt 
certain  procedures  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission I 

Dissenting  statement 

Conunissloner  Doyle  E  Carlton  I  Joh->_ihe 
Cominis.sioii  in  commending  the  staff  on  the 
detailed  and  well -documented  study  of  the 
legal  cle\  elopinents  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  denl.il  of  rights  In  public  higher 
education  Tlie  report  reflects  great  progress 
made  In  this  area  over  the  last  20  years 
However,  much  remains  to  be  done  Our 
real  question  is  how  best  to  obtain  our  ob- 
jective 

As  to  recommendation  1.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  objective  will  m>t  be  attained  b\ 
any  action  which  has  the  effect  of  with- 
h.jldlng  public  funds  fr  itn  Institutions  that 
do  not  conform  to  a  Federal  pattern.  The 
withholding  of  such  funds  Is  to  me  unsound 
from  a  political,  gtivernment-a!  and  moral 
standpoint  I  cannot  apprt)ve  the  with- 
holding of  money,  coming  a.s  it  d'^es  to  the 
Federal  G<A'eriiment  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  several  States,  as  a  club  to  force  ar.y 
fixed  pattern  set  forth  by  a  Federal  agency 
Such  action  would  Impede  rather  than  ad- 
vance public  higher  education  It  would 
also  ere. I**  resentment,  and  HI  will  to  the 
Injury  t)f  both  races  Progress  can  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  goodwill  without  such  arbi- 
trary action. 
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ENTORCEMENT    OF   CONSTrTOTION AL    Kl^HTS 

Findings 
1 
Tlie  long  process  of  eliminating  segrega- 
tion In  the  public  colleges  and  unlverEltles 
(f  the  seventeen  southern  Slates  began  at 
the  graduate  and  profcf^lonal  school  level 
In  1936  In  the  following  18  years  the  State 
unlvcrRlties  In  three  States  opened  their 
gr.iduate  divisions  voluntarily  to  all  quali- 
fied students  without  regard  to  rcce.  The 
gr..du:itc  divisions,  or  specific  b.hools  herein, 
wtrc  similarly  opriied  in  certain  public  in- 
stitutions in  eight  addlticnal  States  by  court 
action  L'kcwlie.  the  undergraduate  dSvl- 
Lon  or  i  >:nc  4-ycar  c.-.Ue^JS  and  Junl:)r  col- 
leges, formerly  for  white  students  only.  In 
four  States  were  voluntj-lly  opened  on  a 
n  udlscrimlnat  jry  b;i.'ls  before  the  Supreme 
C  uri's  decUion  in  the  school  segregation 
cases  In  19:4  Undt ri;radu;itc  students  were 
also  ndmitU-'d  by  Federal  court  order  to 
certain  public  collcscs  In  four  States  prior 
to   1354. 

2 

In  1954  and  1955.  following  the  Supreme 
C<.Mrt's  decision  In  the  school  segregation^ 
cuses,  8.x  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
otlicially  ah  voluntarily  abolished  all  racial 
designations  for  their  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  declared  them  open  to  all 
qual.fled  students.  Voluntary  desegregation 
.since  1'j55  h..s  been  limited  to  such  action 
by  IndMdual  colleges  and  universities  after 
a  Court  order  hid  required  desegregation  of 
another  public  Institution  In  the  same 
State.  However.  In  the  academic  year 
1959  1960  racial  sepregntlon  was  still  main- 
tained In  at  least  86  public  colleges  and 
universities  In  Southern  States.  Further 
extension  of  voluntary  compliance  with  con- 
Biltutlonal  requirements  does  not  now  seem 
probable,  future  gnlns  will  depend  Increas- 
ingly upon  Individual  court  suits  to  compel 
the  dro;5p;ng  of  racial  barriers. 

3 

At  present,  action  to  secure  admission  to 
a  public  college  or  university  by  Court  action 
Is  a  long,  arduous,  and  costly  affair.  The 
aver.ige  length  of  such  suits  In  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  (excluding  the  few  cases  In 
which  the  defendant  did  not  file  an  i4>peal 
from  an  order  admitting  the  plaintiffs  to 
rU  cases  finally  determined  since  llay  1964) 
Is  sllghUy  more  than  2 '4  years. 

4 

An  Individual  should  not  be  subjected  to 
such  delay  in  securing  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion of  his  constitutional  rights.  In  the  case 
of  a  college  applicant,  the  delay  causes  Ir- 
reparable harm  to  the  Individual  and  also 
to  the  Nation  that  needs  to  realize  the  high- 
est potential  of  Its  manpower. 

9 

The  application  of  a  State  law,  ciutom.  or 
pr.actlce  In  such  a  way  as  to  deny  constitu- 
tional rights  Involves  a  question  of  State- 
Federal  relationship  of  delicacy  and  Impor- 
tance comparable  to  that  involved  In  a 
challenge  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  State 
statute  In  the  latter  case  the  Congrefls,  In 
order  to  as.sure  an  adequate  ttearlng  and 
full  deliberation  of  the  Issue,  has  provided 
for  an  expeditious  hearings  by  a  court  com- 
posed of  three  Judges,  and  a  direct  i«>p«al 
to  the  US  Supreme  Ciourt.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure, long  established  and  famlUar  to 
J\uip»»s  and  lawyers  alike,  oould  be  extended 
to  include  cases  presenting  a  factual  Issue 
().'  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
would  promote  the  speedy  and  correct  deter- 
mination of  such  cases. 

Recommendation  So.  2 

Therefore,  the  commission  reoommends 
that  Ctjngress  consider  the  advtaaWllty  of 
ri'.thorl/lng   the   use  of  three-Judge  courts 


under  recti  .n  22C4  of  the  United  States 
Judicial  Cede  (USC,  title  28)  to  cases  pre- 
senting a  subttantlal  factual  issue  as  to 
whether  persons  are  being  denied  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  with  respect  to  public 
education. 

di:si;::ti:,'c  et.'.tements 

Vice  Ch.'irm-m  Stor'-y:  This  recommenda- 
tlqn  nlTects  Itirisdictlon  of  the  Federal  courts 
which  Ehoui'i  not  be  dLsturbcd.  Delays  in 
Utlgt^tlon  rrc  cften  due  to  citises  o'-her  than 
jurisdlc'ion.  In  v.--- t^ng  a  f.:ct-flndlng  func- 
tion in  t'-ic  three-Juclge  Federal  court  for 
all  public  education  ca.-rs  it  Is,  In  effect, 
rrcomtn^ndltig  the  tr.nofciTal  of  the  duties 
of  iJ-ic  United  States  District  Cotirts  .lo  other 
Federal  cotiits. 

Commissioner  Cnrli on:  I  sec  no  reason  for 
thla  recommendation.  Our  courts  are  ample 
and  are  proving  rcpcTtedly  thnt  the  prob- 
lem is  being  h  iiid'.ed  efTidently. 

ATTIKMATIVE      FEDERAL      ACTIO.V      TO      ALLEVIATE 
AC.'.rEMIC    HANDICAPS 

Findings 
1 

The  ovcr:,ll  effect  of  r.cgrcgr.tion  in  pablic 
education,  at  both  the  college  and  the 
public  school  levels,  has  been  to  give  a 
substantial  port;on  of  the  population  the  op- 
portunity lo  obtain  only  an  itifcrior  educa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  effects  of  such  depriva- 
tions are  self-perpcluatlng;  that  is.  studem.=-. 
from  inferior  schooLs  can  attend  only  in- 
ferior colleges,  where  they  are  often  trained 
as  Inferior  teachers,  and  from  which  they  re- 
turn to  teach  in  tlic  &ame  inferior  schools. 
» 

It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  In  this  time  of 
world  crisis  to  educ-ite  and  train  all  citizens 
to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities  and  talents. 

3 

The  Federal  Government  sponsors  various 
programs  having  rs  their  general  objective 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  education 
and  other  programs  which  are  designed  to 
Identify  and  assist  talented  students. 
These  have  been  of  little  value  to  Negroes 
In  some  Southern  States  because  of  the 
discriminatory  admission  policies  of  the  in- 
stitutions In  which  they  were  sponsored. 
Recommendation  1  above.  If  implemented 
effectively,  should  eliminate  discrimination 
In  such  programs  in  the  future,  but  it  would 
not  wipe  out  the  cumulative  effects  of  years 
of  educational  deprivation.  Affirmative  at- 
tack against  inferior  educational  opportuni- 
ties Is  needed  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of 
■elf-perpetuating  inferiority. 

4 

Programs  could  be  designed  that  aim  at 
raising  the  quality  of  education  through- 
out the  Nation  by  giving  assistance  to  per- 
sons, both  teachers  and  students,  who  have 
potential  talent  but  are  academically  handi- 
capped as  a  result  of  the  inferior  educational 
opportunities  that  have  been  available  to 
them.  Such  programs  might  Include,  among 
others:  (1)  Institutes  to  Improve  the  com- 
petence of  public  school  teachers  in  English, 
history,  and  social  sciences,  similar  to  those 
now  sponsored  In  science,  mathematics,  and 
foreign  languages;  (2)  summer  Institutes 
conducted  by  public  colleges  for  Incoming 
students  of  potential  ability  whose  academic 
preparation  Is  inadequate  for  college-level 
work;  (3)  special  academic -year  Institutes 
conducted  by  colleges  and  universities  or 
by  outstanding  secondary  schools  for  tal- 
ented but  academically  deficient  high  school 
graduates  to  prepare  them  for  college. 
RecoTnmejidation  3 
Therefore,  the  ccMnmisslon  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government  sponsor  in  the 
several  States,  upon  request  from  the  sev- 
eral States,  educational  programs  designed 
to  assist  public  school  teachers  and  students 


of  native  talent  and  ability  who  are  handi- 
capped professionally  or  scholastlcally  as  a 
result  of  Inferior  educational  opportunity 
and  training. 


ExiiEarr  3 

[From  the  Southern  School  News,  January 

19C1] 
Few  Nev\'  School  Laws  Exfectted  as  14  State 

LEa:.5L.ATtRE3    COXVENE 

(By  Tom  Flake) 
y^vsHviLLE,  Te:,-n. — rew  i:ew  laws  conctrn- 
liig  school  segregation  and  desegregation  were 
in  prospect  as  legislatures  of  14  Southern  and 
border  States  prcprrcJ  to  convene  during 
1901. 

Tl\e  probability  of  a  legislative  letup  CLime 
r.itcr  almost  7  }e;.rs  during  which  nearly  300 
liiws,  resoIutiOi-s.  and  State  constitutional 
amendments  lia\e  emerged  in  Southern 
St..tc3  in  efTorlG  to  prevent,  restrict,  or  con- 
t.  ol  school  desegregation.  A  few  such  meas- 
ures were  p.i^sed  in  anticipation  of  the  Su- 
pro'ae  Court's  1354  desegregation  decision. 
Tl.cse  actions  have  included  pupil  place- 
nicut  (asaigiimeiit )  laws,  provisioiiS  for  pri- 
vate sclioolr.  and  for  tuition  grants,  author- 
ity to  clo^e  schools,  repeal  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  and  penalties  against  or- 
g~.:.izatioiis  and  individuals  who  advocate 
desegregation.  Protests  against  the  Court 
decision  have  ranged  from  resolutions  of  in- 
terp~.?ition  to  statements  deploring  judicial 
trends. 

Only  in  Louisiana,  where  legislators  were 
to  continue  in  their  third  consecutive  ex- 
traordinary session,  and  In  Georgia  were 
there  early  indications  of  majar  actions  on 
the  subject  this  year.  Their  courses  are  re- 
lated closely  to  developments  In  New  Orleans 
and  Atlanta,  where  Federal  courts  have  or- 
dered desegregation. 

State  legislative  sesEions  were  scheduled 
for  1961 — most  of  them  to  begin  this 
month — in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  and  West  'Virginia,  and  border 
States;  in  the  middle  States  of  Arkansas. 
North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Texas;  and 
in  five  Deep  South  States — Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina. 

All  the  border  and  middle  States  have  de- 
segregated public  schools,  although  In 
widely  varying  degrees.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  South,  Florida  and  Louisiana  each 
have  biracial  schools  in  one  district  by  court 
order;  Alabama,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  retain  completely  segregated 
schools. 

SEASONS    DIFFKB 

Reasons  given  for  the  expected  lack  of  leg- 
islation on  the  subject  differ  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  geography. 

The  border  States,  now  proceeding  in  the 
main  toward  nonraclal  school  policies,  have 
made  few  legislative  moves  in  the  wake  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  deci- 
sions. Exceptions  have  been  several  in- 
stances of  repealing  or  modifying  laws  con- 
taining requirements  for  segregated  schools. 

Lawmakers  In  those  States  show  little  in- 
clination now  to  touch  on  the  subject.  This 
is  true  in  Oklahoma,  for  instance,  despite 
the  fact  that  statutes  specifying  separate 
schools  for  whites  axid  Negroes  remain  unre- 
(>ealed  whUe  the  State  pursues  a  definite 
policy  of  compliance  with  the  desegregaUon 
decree.  The  reason:  officials  consider  segre- 
gation measures  void  in  any  event  and  pre- 
fer not  to  open  the  school  code  to  amend- 
ments which  might  invite  dissension  about 
other  school  issues. 

Farther  south,  the  paucity  of  legislative 
proposals  In  most  Stotes  is  not  attributed 
necessarUy  to  any  lessening  of  official  re- 
luctance to  desegregate— nor  to  any  appre- 
ciable letup  in  several  States'  atUtude  of  all- 
out  resistance. 
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Rather.  It  appears  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
(1)  reliance  on  existing  statutes,  at  least 
for  the  time  being  or  (3)  watchful  waiting 
to  see  what  happens  before  making  further 
major  moves  Some  lawmakers  believe  they 
have  legislated  virtually  to  the  limit  of  feasi- 
bility and  Indicate  they  find  It  difficult  to 
prtxluce  new  Ideas;  others  make  It  clear  thdt 
they  will  recognize  no  limit  and  wlU  ccjii- 
tlnue  to  be  quite  prolific. 

NINE  SOUTHERN   STATES  USX   PUPri.    ^SSIl.NME^IT 

A  prime  factor  In  the  prospect  for  legis- 
lative lulls  in  a  number  of  Instances  Is  the 
pupil  placement  (assignment)  plin  N'lne 
States  in  the  area  have  such  laws,  all  simi- 
lar, which  list  various  factors  ether  than 
race  for  guided  administrative  decniins  on 
which  school  a  child  shall  attend 

Three  of  these  laws  have  withstix)d  some- 
what limited  Federal  court  tests  and  their 
legal  future  is  believed  probably  t.i  he  con- 
tingent upon  the  role  that  race  pl.^vs  when 
the  factors  are  applied  (Exitjene  Wyatt  s 
article.  Southern  School  News.  December  i 

Such  laws  are  on  the  statute  books  of 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina  iboth  held 
"not  unconstitutional"  on  their  f  up  i  Ar- 
kansas (held  constitutional  on  it.s  facet. 
Florida.  Louisiana.  Tennessee.  Texas  and 
Virginia.  (In  Tennessee,  a  court  imted  in 
1958  without  ptwslng  on  constitutton.illiy 
that  the  law  does  not  preclude  racial  distinc- 
tion from  being  taken  into  account  and 
that  nothing  m  the  act  Is  •Incon.sistent  with 
a  continued  policy  of  racial  segregation  ") 

StrKVIVXD    LmCATION 

Having  survived  litigation  at  Um..'.  ip  to 
a  point,  placement  thus  Is  O-'iisldered  by 
some  officials,  legislators  and  schinil  adminis- 
trators to  be  a  means  of  mininiUuij?  bi-r.i- 
cial  school  attendance  within  -..»ncc:on  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

In  the  middle  Southern  Stat--'.H  placement 
laws  are  being  applied  Increa.-.lngly  by  local 
school  boards,  with  approbatl(.>n  or  at  I'-ast 
acquiescence  of  State  governments  F'>r 
some  of  them,  pupil  placement  evidently  *.uj 
■the  end  of  the  row." 

In  the  Deep  South,  however  exc-pt  pos- 
sibly m  Florida,  there  were  clear  indications 
that  lawmakers  were  unwilling  to  stand  only 
on   pupil   placement  provisions 

With  token  desegregation  under  Florida's 
pupil  placement  law  limited  to  a  .single 
county,  leg!«-lator8  looked  toward  their  April 
session  with  a  tentative  dont-ro<-k-'he- 
boat  attitude  However,  some — particular- 
ly thfjse  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State— appeared  to  be  less  wlllink;  to  stand 
pat  with  placement  as  they  reacted  to  con- 
tinued sit-in  demonstrations  by  Negroes  in 
the   cities 

DtrFERENT    COURSE 

The  Louisiana  Legislature,  which  reen- 
acted  Its  2-year-old  placement  l.iw  m  19G0 
with  modifications,  hivs  pursued  a  dirTerent 
course  as  placement  provisions  were  foll'iwed 
m  New  Orleans  schools.  The  majority  of 
the  assembly  continues  Its  pitched  battle 
against  the  court-ordered  grade-a-year  plm 
for  New  Orleans  embracing  the  placement 
statute 

After  producing  a  hoet  of  me.usvires  m  ,id- 
dition  to  pupil  placement,  seeking  to  mun- 
taln  completely  segregated  school  .systems. 
only  to  have  most  of  them  enjoined  and 
then  declared  unconstitutional  in  Federal 
district  court.  Louisiana's  assembly  began 
1961  in  the  midst  of  the  third  consecutive 
extraordinary  session  called  by  Gov  Jimmie 
H    Davis. 

The   administration    held   to    its   purpo.se 
to     block     desegregation.     More     and     more 
measures    were    enacted    during    December. 
( bee  Louisiana.) 

In  Georgia,  where  the  Atlanta  school  sys- 
tem faces  a  court  order  to  begin  desegrega- 
tion next  fall  In  grades  11  and  12  some 
officials   and    key   legislators   indicated   pref- 


erence for  11  wait-and-see  polic  y  tluring  the 
regular  se.ssion,  which  starts  this  month 
They  spoke  of  reconvening  later  in  the 
year  to  take  up  school  desegregation  issues 
after  a  court  decree  is  h.inded  down  in  tlie 
Atlanta  Ciise  In  micl-Uecember.  however 
there  were  cmitrary  indications  Senllim-nt 
w.is  Miicd  for  leglsliitive  action  ahead  of 
the  court  decree 

A    SECOND    LOOK 

The  court  has  deferred  its  decree  to  give 
the  legislators  a  chance  for  a  second  look 
at  it.s  stand  on  school  closing  m  the  event 
of  desegregation,  along  with  possible  recon- 
sideration of  Its  previous  enactments  on 
other    related    Issues       i  See    Georgia  > 

In  Alabama,  where  Gov  J.,hn  Patterson 
Kist  month  promised  .m  all-'Hit  battle  to 
prevent  any  school  deso>;regatU)n.  there 
i.t^verthplesa  w.is  little  discussion  if  new 
legislation  However.  Governor  Patterson 
w  iS  expected  to  renew  his  refjucst  for  au- 
thority to  close  schotils  on   his  own  motion 

Loc  il  bo.irds  In  Alabama  have  school- 
closing  iiuth'irity.  and  opponents  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  the  Governor  contend  that 
sucli  ill!  action  might  render  the  placement 
law  and  other  school  segregation  m<*a.'iurt''. 
inoperative  and  becloud  their  constitution- 
ality Governor  Patterson  Bought  the  au- 
thority m  l'JC>9  but  a  nu-a.siire  to  provide  it 
died  in  a  senate  committee  alter  passing 
In   the   ho'.ise   of   representatives 

In  Tennes-see  one  measure  had  been  sug- 
gested by  an  east  State  senator  in  late  De- 
cember for  the  general  assembly's  biennial 
session  opening  this  month  It  Is  n  pro- 
posal for  a  Suites  rights  commission  similar 
t)  ll-.e  sovereignty  commissions  established 
In  five  other  States  .Such  a  measure  failed 
in   the   1950  legislature 

CaOL'PC  OF  STAICS  APPF'  )VE  SIMll  \R   I  E'-.ISIM  [.  iN 

i»oi-ic:es 

Many  of   the   legislative   actions   of    195+ 

.50  are  identlcnl  or  «imiltr  in  grfiups  of  States 
having  moved  across  State  line*  in  a  sort  of 
chain  re.iction  Others  have  come  about  only 
in  individual  instances  to  fit  one-State  put- 
terns  or  limited  policies 

Pupil  assignment  laws  are  an  example  of 
pit  tern  legislation  Several  other  types  of 
me  isures  exist  In  clusters  of  Stat<:s 

At  least  a  half-dozen  State  legislatures 
111',  e  aet-^d  at  v.irlous  times  t.i  prote-at  official- 
ly the  Supreme  Court  decision  mtwt  of  them 
during  tlie  3  years  after  It  was  handed  d -wn 
md  1  mie  have  called  for  major  change-,  m 
court   Jurisdiction   and   power 

Geirgia  legislators  In  1955  l)egan  to  advo- 
cate an  amendment  to  the  U  .S  Constitution 
which  Would  eUe  individual  St^ites  sole  con- 
trol o'. er  public  scho<jls.  and  such  an  action 
still  IS  proposed  In  Washington  by  Senator 
HtRMVN  Ialmaroe.  Dcmiicrat  of  Georgia 
Another  suggestion:  to  deny  the  Federal 
Government    power    over   sch'jol    operations. 

ASK    IMPEVCHMENT 

Thrit  same  year.  Mi.ssissippl  l,iwninker>. 
asked  Congress  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  In  1956.  Georgia  called  for  Im- 
pe.ichment  of  six  US  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices and  Florida  solons  condemned  that 
tribunal's  u^ulrpatlon  of  powers 

III  r.J57.  Al.ibama  legislators  adopted  reso- 
lutions asking  the  Supreme  Court  to  modify 
its  schiHjl  desegregation  de'ree,  ur^fd  the 
Court  to  reverse  its  tendencies  and  restore 
the  rule  of  law,  proposed  limited  terms  for 
U  S  judges  and  urged  the  President  lo  re- 
spect States  rights 

.\lso  III  1957  came  the  Tennessee  manl- 
fest(>  a  legislative  dixniment  protesting  whtit 
the  gener.il  a.ssemblv  called  eiicr  lachments 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  Texas  legislators 
urged  that  l.iw  and  order  ius  well  as  school 
operations  be  left  exclusively  to  the  States, 
and  that  a  set  of  qualifications  be  estab- 
lished for  the  Federal  Judiciary  The  Tex  is 
Senate  commended  the  American  Bar  Asso- 


ciations criticism  o{  the  Supreme  Court's 
■illegetl  tendencies  toward  federalism  at  the 
expense  of  the  States  and  toward  going 
beyond  btrlclly  legal  in'erpretatlons  of  laws 
iind  the  Constitution 

RATirY    AMENDMENT 

On  the  heels  of  the  South's  barrage  of 
criticism.  Maryland  legislators  in  1959  voted 
to  ratify  the  14lh  amendment  lo  the  Con- 
stitution the  l):isis  for  the  desegregation 
decisions,  which  some  Southern  legalists 
have  contended  never  Wiis  constitutionally 
put  into  effect  bec.iu.se  of  Its  Fleconstructlon 
a.spects  after  the  Civil  War 

Eig.ht  States,  li. eluding  the  half-do/en 
comprising  the  Deep  .'^iiuth  have  moved 
toward  iippliration  of  the  doctrine  nf  mter- 
pisition  a  histoii,'  concept  of  interposing 
State  avith(jrity  between  the  people  and  the 
National  Government  An  effort  by  the 
Louisiana  Legislature  to  apply  Interposition 
w.i:.  voided  by  a  Federal  court  in  the  New 
Orlean.i  st:ho<jl  litigation  in  November 

In  addition  to  Louisiana.  States  with  Inter- 
po.^ltlon  rfsoUitlotis  on  their  legislative  Jour- 
nals liulude  Alabama.  Arkansa.'^  Florida, 
tieorgla.  Mls^l.s*lppl  .'^outh  Carolina  and 
V'lrgliilii 

AIk<ln^as  voters  not  only  amended  their 
constitution  In  195(J  to  recjulre  the  lek;lslature 
to  adopt  a  resolution  of  interposition  they 
also  spelled  out  a  declaration  that  the  .Su- 
prefiir  Court  do.seg'-egatlon   ruling   w  is   voui 

ST^rr     TftTloN     CSANTS    CAIN     OVER     TRIV  \TE 
Si    Hi  »  iL     PI. A. MS 

Doyens  of  legislative  actions  have  de.ilt 
with  prop<_>sed  al'eriia'ives  lo  blraclal  schoils 
I  r  with  actions  designed  to  pave  the  way 
toward  thoee  «llernatives  Most  of  iheni 
cither  have  specified  private  schools  in  lieu 
1  f  di  segregated  public  sthixjls,  to  be  subsi- 
dized wUh  Slate  fund.s.  or  have  provided  for 
liUlion  grants  from  the  Slate  for  pupils  indi- 
vidually to  pa>  for  their  own  educations  A 
trend  has  been  toward  tuitMii  grant.-  because 
of  ci>ur:  decl«|cn-4  against  publlc-Mihsidi.'ed 
private  cchixils  Varioi;s  legal  questions  as 
to  tuition  grants  remain  to  be  litigated  lu;iy 
iGene  Wv.tft  s  article  iiouthern  School 
News    December  i 

Ten  Southern  States  have  enacted  laws 
dealimr  v.^rlously  with  the  luht  to  close 
public  schools  m  the  face  of  court  orders  to 
des<-greffttte,  ft',e  have  provided  specifically 
f  ir  rcmov.il  of  CiUnpulsory  attendance  laws 
and  SIX  others  either  have  nvKlified  atteid- 
i'.i.ce  l.iws  or  enacted  other  l.iws  .ifTecimt: 
attend.ii.ee  requirements  Six  .states  have 
enacted  tui'ion  gr mt  provisions  although 
such  a  measure  in  .Arkansas  w.is  declared 
uiK'onatiiutlonal  after  having  been  tied  Into 
a  srluxjl-closing  law 

Al.ibama  has  removed  from  Its  constitu- 
tion all  requirements  of  schixil  segregation 
but  has  enacted  measures  permitting  (li 
local  schiMiI  boards  to  close  scho.  .is  and  the 
afl'ected  children  to  apply  for  tuition  grants, 
i2i  aliiK- ition  of  educational  lunds  to  .ire. is 
where  public  school  funds  are  not  av.illaijle 
b«ciii?ie  of  desegregation,  (3i  individual 
sch'Mjls  lo  secetle  irom  li>c.il  and  State  sys- 
tems and  organize  their  own  inde[}endent . 
autonomous  districts  Another  Alabama 
statute,  authorizing  sep. irate  sclirK)ls  for 
white  or  Negro  children  wliose  parents  "vol- 
untarily elect  "  them,  remains  untested  al- 
thoU'-'ii  a  similar  '  p.uents  prefereu  e  law 
in  Tennessee  w  i*  decl.ired  unconstituti  'iial 
on  Its  face 

PERMIT    SCHOOL    CLOSINGS 

Atk.insas  enacted  laws  In  1958  not  only 
to  permit  school  closing  but  to  require  it 
m  cases  of  order.s  tii  dese^^re^ate.  with  tuition 
grants  for  affected  j)uplls  Both  l.iws  were 
used  by  Gov  Orval  Faubus  in  the  clos- 
ing of  Central  High  Schoil  at  Little  Rock  but 
both  were  voided  in  tlie  courts  However 
another  law  to  authorize  tuition  grants  was 
enacted  In  1958,  not  tied  in  with  schi>ol- 
closlng    features.      Arkansas    voters    recently 
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turned  down  a  proposed  constitutional 
.imendment  that  would  have  allowed  a  dis- 
trict Ui  close  all  Its  schools  to  avoid  a  court 
older  for  desegregation. 

A  Florida  statute  enacted  4  years  ago  gives 
•  he  Governor  authority  to  close  any  school 
wtiere  violence  is  threatened  because  of 
(ourt -ordered  desegregation.  The  State  also 
has  a  private  school  corporation  law.  Gov. 
i.eKoy  Collins  vetoed  a  measure  tbat  would 
have  permitted  parents  to  close  any  court- 
deset;regated  school  by  means  of  an  Initiated 
referendum 

Georgia  has  supplemented  Its  constitu- 
tional prohibition  of  racially  mixed  schools 
with  statutes  to  (1)  forbid  State  or  local 
funds  for  schools  expected  to  desegregate; 
\2)  authorize  the  Governor  to  suspend  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  and  to  use  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  suppress  violence;  and  (3) 
close  a  single  school  if  it  is  desegregated.  A 
majority  of  Georgians  voted  in  1964  to  permit 
the  St^ite  to  make  Individual  grants  for  edu- 
cation in  order  to  establish  private  schools 
m  the  event  of  court-ordered  desegregation. 
Since  then  have  come  measures  to  (1)  ex- 
tend teacher  retirement  benefits  If  they  are 
m  nonpublic  school  status,  and  (2)  allow 
leasing  of  public  school  property  for  private 
schools  Later  measures  would  allow  Income 
ux  credits  for  private  schools  and  would 
a.s6ure  teachers  of  their  pay  If  public  schools 
are  closed. 

IN    CONSTANT  SESSION 

Louisiana  legislators,  in  almost  constant 
session  during  recent  weeks  as  desegrega- 
tion proceeded  in  New  Orleans,  enacted  a 
law  in  1958  to  authorize  closing  of  desegre- 
gated schools  and  to  establish  a  program 
for  financing  private  schools,  with  Btate 
grants.  Another  act  provided  for  paying 
teachers  of  closed  schools.  The  school-clos- 
ing law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  a 
Federal  court  last  August.  Among  others 
thrown  out  were  measures  to  specify  segre- 
gated schools  under  the  State's  police  pow- 
ers: to  prohibit  State  grants  to  desegregated 
schools;  to  authorize  school  closing  by  the 
Governor  and  their  sale  to  private  Interests. 
Not  yet  used  Is  a  measure  which  would  pro- 
vide grants-in-aid  to  nonsectarlan  private 
schools.  U.S.  district  court  of  New  Orleans 
has  enjoined  and  then  Invalidated  a  series 
of  recent  measures  proposing  a  number  of 
closing  plans  and  setups  for  "private"  edu- 
cation. 

Mississippi,  where  efforts  toward  desegre- 
gation have  been  fewer  than  In  any  other 
State,  recently  ratified  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  remove  a  requirement  that 
the  legislature  provide  public  schools.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  has  been  off  the 
statute  books  since  1956.  Local  school  trus- 
tees are  authorized  to  close  public  schools, 
and  the  Governor  also  has  authority  to  close 
public  schools  and  colleges. 

North  Carolina  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  by  Implementing  laws  (1)  per- 
mits voters  of  a  local  school  district  to  decide 
whether  they  prefer  school  closings  or  de- 
segregation; (2)  makes  possible  State  tui- 
tion grants  for  nonsectarlan  private  school 
education  of  children  whose  parents  object 
to  their  attending  blracial  schools.  Neither 
measure  prohibits  school  desegregation;  they 
afford  a  choice  for  each  locality  In  the  State. 

DELETES     REQUIXEMKNT 

Souh  Carolina's  Legislature  In  1964  rati- 
fied a  constitutional  amendment,  approved 
by  voters  a  year  and  a  half  before,  deleting 
a  requirement  that  the  State  provide  "a 
liberal  system  of  free  public  schools."  Com- 
pulsory attendance  Laws  were  repealed  In 
1955.  although  "visiting"  teachers  were  desig- 
nated to  tise  persuasion  In  advocating  school 
attendance.  Sale  or  lease  of  public  school 
property  Is  authorized.  Another  1956  meas- 
ure would  deny  public  funds  to  any  school 
involved  In  a  child's  transfer  by  court  or- 
der, and  from  1956  to  1960  State  appropria- 


tions carried  a  specification  that  funds 
should  be  "for  racially  segregated  schools 
only."  Legislators  agreed  to  remove  the 
specification  In  an  effort  to  prevent  desegre- 
tlon  advocates  from  charging  that  it  would 
be  futile  to  seek  administrative  reassign- 
ment of  pupils 

Texas  enacted  a  law  in  1957  to  authorize 
closing  of  schools  when  troops  arc  sent  there 
or  violence  Is  threatened. 

Virginia's  "massive  resistance"  plan,  based 
on  a  "package"  of  laws  declared  unconsti- 
tutional a  year  ago,  Included  automatic 
closing  of  desegregated  schools  and  provision 
of  tuition  grants  for  children  affected  by 
such  closings,  along  with  removal  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  The  State's  present 
"freedom  of  choice"  plan  allows  local  school 
systems  the  option  of  abandoning  public 
schools,  and  localities  may  provide  direct 
aid  to  private  schools.  Any  child  not  want- 
ing to  attend  the  public  school  where  he  or 
she  is  assigned  may  get  a  local-State  tui- 
tion grant  to  attend  either  a  private  non- 
sectarian  school  or  a  public  school  in  an- 
other community. 

STRESS   LOCAL   CONTROL 

Tennessee,  which  has  enacted  relatively 
little  legislation  dealing  with  segregation - 
desegregation  and  which  stresses  local  con- 
trol of  schools,  passed  a  single  law  on  that 
subject  In  1959,  making  local  school  boards 
responsible  for  enforcement  of  compulsory 
attendance.  That  law  permits  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  a  school,  with 
the  school  board's  consent,  "for  any  good 
and  substantial  reason, "  provided  the  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  elsewhere  within  30  days. 

Five  States  have  established  sovereignty 
commissions — groupts  whose  purpose  is  to 
seek  a  reduction  of  Federal  participation  in 
State  and  local  affairs.  They  are  called 
specifically  sovertgnty  commissions  In 
Arkansas,  where  the  body  had  not  func- 
tioned and  was  crippled  by  a  State  court 
decision,  and  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
Georgia  and  Virginia  have  commissions  on 
constitutional  government.  A  similar  group 
proposed  for  Tennessee  would  be  called  a 
States  rights  commission. 

While  sovereignty  commissions  are  set  up 
to  deal  with  various  sorts  of  Federal-State 
issues,  their  creation  has  come  In  the  wake 
of  the  disputes  over  Federal  Judicial  action 
on  school  policies. 

SEVEN        STATES         MOVE        AGAINST        BARRATRY, 
RACIAL   LOBBYING 

At  least  seven  Southern  States  have  moved 
In  recent  years  against  "barratry"  (solicita- 
tion of  lawsuits),  lobbying  on  racial  Issues 
and  activities  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  or 
groups  advocating  desegregation. 

Arkansas  legislators  have  produced  a  num- 
ber of  measures  along  these  lines.  A  law 
that  would  have  required  teachers  to  list 
organizations  to  which  they  belong  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  last  month.  One 
1959  statute  made  it  unlawful  for  NAACP 
members  to  be  employed  by  State  or  local 
governments  or  school  districts.  A  series 
of  laws,  drawn  by  State  Attorney  General 
Bruce  Bennett,  dealt  with  such  things  as 
membership  lists  of  organizations  and  activi- 
ties of  non-Arkansas  corporations,  Including 
their  tax  payments  and  so-called  "practice 
of  law."  An  ordinance  reportedly  enacted 
by  39  Arkansas  cities,  requiring  names  and 
addresses  of  all  members  and  contributors 
to  an  organization,  has  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Bennett  stated  that  this  and 
similar  measures  were  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  NAACP  busy  defending  itself. 

Georgia  recently  stiffened  Its  penalty  for 
barratry,  and  it  is  prohibited  under  laws 
enacted  during  the  past  5  years  In  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Tennes- 
see law  calls  for  information  to  be  filed  on 
those  "soliciting  for  litigation,"  and  regis- 
tration Is  specified  for  "racial"  organizations, 


although  neither  these  nor  several  other  pro- 
segregation  measures  In  that  State  have 
been  invoked.  Mississippi  has  a  law  requir- 
ing school  personnel  to  list  memberships. 

INVESTIGATE    CORPORATIONS 

South  Carolina  in  1958  authorized  its  at- 
torney general  to  Investigate  records  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  nonprofit  corporations,  in 
a  move  directed  largely  at  the  NAACP. 
Elarlier,  the  legislature  enacted  a  law  re- 
quiring that  applicants  for  public  Jobs  list 
their  membership  in  various  organizations. 
This  substituted  for  a  court-challenged  law 
forbidding  public  employment  of  NAACP 
members.  Several  counties  have  special  laws 
which,  if  strictly  enforced,  would  require 
organizers  to  obtain  local  permits  before  so- 
liciting funds  or  members. 

Texas  in  1957  got  a  law  allowing  county 
judges  to  obtain  membership  lists  from  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  influence  school  opera- 
tions. Virginia's  1956  enactments  Included 
a  requirement  for  registration  of  advocates 
of  either  segregation  or  desegregation,  and 
that  States  anti-barratry  measures  are  ex- 
tended to  direct  the  State  bar  to  punish 
persons  found  guilty  of  unethical  or  un- 
authorized law  practice. 

VARIETY    or    LAWS    PASSED    IN    PAST    HALF-DOZEN 
YEARS 

Dozens  of  other  laws  passed  In  most  of  the 
Southern  and  border  States  during  the  past 
half-dozen  years  can  scarcely  be  categorized. 
Here  is  a  partial  summary  of  these  miscel- 
laneous measures.  State  by  State: 

Arkan£as:  Provision  has  been  made  for 
easier  recall  of  school  board  members  on  pe- 
tition of  25  percent  of  the  voters.  School 
attendance  figures  for  previous  years  may  be 
used  in  calculating  State  aid  for  schools 
closed  because  of  desegregation  problems. 
Blood  for  transfusions  Is  to  be  labeled  by 
race.  Protection  of  retirement  benefits  is 
provided  for  public  school  teachers  moved 
into  private  schools. 

Florida:  County  school  boards  have  been 
given  authority  to  cancel  tenures  of  teachers 
on  educational,  sociological,  psychological  or 
other  ground.  Stiff  penalties  are  prescribed 
for  conviction  of  maliciously  Injvirlng  build- 
ings or  structures  with  gunpowder.  Wear- 
ing of  hoods  or  masks  In  public  is  pro- 
hibited. 

SET   AGE   LIMFT 

Georgia:  College  undergraduates  over  the 
age  of  21  and  graduates  over  25  are  Ineligible 
to  enroll  except  In  special  cases.  Retirement 
benefits  have  been  extended  to  teachers 
transferring  to  nonpublic  schools.  Ad 
valorem  taxes  for  mixed  schools  are  banned. 
Trespassing  on  property  of  closed  public 
schools  Is  forbidden. 

Mississippi:  Speeches  by  advocates  of 
antistate  action  are  banned  at  State  insti- 
tutions. Interracial  marriages  are  voided. 
Public  disturbances  and  telephone  threats 
are  banned. 

Missouri:  Pre-1954  segregation  laws  were 
repealed  after  being  declared  unenforceable 
by  the  State  attorney  general. 

North  Carolina:  Teachers'  continuing  con- 
tract law  was  repealed,  making  teachers'  con- 
tracts subject  to  annual  renewal.  All  ref- 
erences to  race  were  eliminated  from  the 
general  education  law,  and  titles  to  school 
buses  were  transferred  from  the  State  to  the 
counties. 

END   SEPARATE    SYSTEMS 

Oklahoma:  A  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  in  1955  eliminated  separate  school 
systems  in  effect  by  removing  dual  taxing 
and  budget  provisions  and  substituting  a 
countrywide  tax  levy  for  all  schools.  Legis- 
lation enacted  that  same  year  authorized 
schools  on  military  reservations  to  conform 
with  Federal  requirements. 

South  Carolina:  A  1957  law  vested  the 
Governor  with  enlarged  authority  In  main- 
taining the  public  peace.    Legislation  in  1959 
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made  it  a  felony  to  bomb  any  dUurch.  school, 
private  resideoce  or  ottMr  structure  or  to 
malu  tlireats  or  give  fala*  information  abuut 
such  bombings 

Tennessee:  A  leglstattre  paekaRe  of  1957 
tncluded  pernitsslon  for  aegregatlon  of  the 
sexes  In  high  achooU. 

Texan  A  1957  rtatot*  proyldes  for  local 
option  elections  on  whether  to  desegregate 
schools  fFlve  Khool  (Metiicts  have  deaegre- 
gated  by  election  and  eereral  others.  Includ- 
ing Dailaa.  has  voted  a^alnat  It  The  State 
attorney  general  held  that  dtetrtcts  which 
desegregate  under  eoart  orders  despite  ref- 
erendtim  dlsapproral  may  retain  rhelr  State 
school  aid  t 

West  Virginia:  References  to  West  Vir- 
ginia College  as  a  Negro  Institu'icn  were 
eliminated,  along  with  racial  restncmns  f(>r 
admission  to  the  school  for  the  deiif  and 
blind  and  all  other  refereneee  In  law  ?o  seg- 
regated education.  The  former  Negro 
bureau  of  welfare  and  statistics  was  abol- 
ished in  1958.  leaving  no  special  Rroiip  to 
represer.t   Ne^oes  In   the  State   government 


ExTTiBrr  4 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  J.in    23.  19*51  I 

EXriTRPTs  Prom  tkx  Rtilinc  ns  New 

RocHELL*  School 

(By  Federal  Judge  Irvtng  R    Kaufman) 

AX  Mr  hearing  and  observing  the  witnesses, 
aud  cajrelully  «>■«'» nntning  the  Urge  umoui^t  of 
documentary  evklence  aubnaitted.  I  conclude 
',hat  the  deieikdant's  conduct  has  violuU-d 
the  Coastitution,  denying  the  plainiitTs  the 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  tl^e  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14tb  amendmeut. 

I  &ud  tlMtt  lixe  board  of  educLitiun  ut  Ne\jk 
BocheUe,  prior  to  1948.  Intentionally  created 
Lincoln  School  aa  a  racially  se^regi^ied 
Bchuol.  AAd  has  not.  since  Uii:n.  acted  iu 
good  faith  to  Implement  desegregaUun  as 
required  by  the  14th  amendment;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  board  of  education  even 
since  194A  haa  been  motivated  by  the  pur- 
poseful deaixe  of  maintaining  tiie  Llccnln 
School  a&  a  racially  eesregated  school. 

The  years  between  1940  and  1960  have 
been  II  years  of  a^tation  for  New  Rochelle. 
For  1 1  years,  respocialble  civlc-rumded  ori^an- 
lzatl(.)ns  and  groups  have  urged  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  correct  the  Lincoln 
situation;  for  11  years  the  board  has  di.s- 
cussed  the  problems,  hired  experts,  made 
surveys,  and  canstanei7  retterated  its  belief 
In  radaJ  equality  and  the  necessity  for  equal 
opportunlttes. 

But.  in  these  11  years.  H  tuts  taken  no 
acUon  whatsoever  to  alter  the  racial  un- 
balance In  the  LlneolB  School.  It  has  met 
the  pr')blem  with  mere  srords.  barren  of 
meaning,  for  tbey  were  never  followed  bv 
deeds 

A     NEW      EPOCH 

In  1954,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  Us 
opinion  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  E  ducat  •.on. 
supra.  This  decision  hfsralded  a  new  epoch 
In  the  quest  for  equaillty  of  the  individual. 
It  called  f  >r  responalbte  public  officials 
throughout  the  country  to  reappraise  their 
thlnlcing  and  poUctes.  and  to  make  every 
effort  U>  afford  Negroes  tbe  more  meaningful 
equality  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  CoiMii- 

tUtlCMQ 

The  Brown  decision,  in  short,  was  a  leaaoc 

In  democracy,  directed  to  the  public  at  large 
and  more  partlcnlarty  to  those  resp  >n.sib:e 
for  the  operation  of  tha  schools.  It  im- 
posed a  legal  and  oaoral  obligation  u^  '^n 
officials  who  had  created  or  maintained 
segregated  ach,ooU  to  undo  the  damage  which 
they  had  fostered. 

And.  compliance  with  thiS  Supreme  Court's 
edict  was  not  to  b«  lass  forthright  la  the 
North  than  In  the  South;  no  double  standard 
was  to  be  tolerated. 

The  Brown  decision  also  increased  the 
public  agitation  for  change  in  New  Rochelle. 


But  the  board  paid  lutle  heed  to  the  IJrowu 
doctrUie 

This,  then,  complete  the  piutu.'-e  i>r  board 
Intransigence  and  refusal  to  act  through  the 
years.  The  freeze"  placed  by  ihp  bo.ird  m 
1949  on  the  already  gerrymandered  bound- 
aries ^ii  the  Lmc<jln  Ulitrici,  remained  un- 
changed, dtspite  11  years  of  public  agi'.i- 
tl  .n.  plea.s  and  advice  fr>.m  distinguished 
eUucarors  and  sociologists  .^:K^.  wh.it  l.s 
more,  the  board  has  not  evidenced  any  In- 
tention to  change  its  policies  m  ihc  iuture 

DISCUSSrS      T'.IC      I  AW 

Any  d;-c'i  .slon  of  the  applicable  law  mvst 
begin  With  the  Ci.se  or  B^oun  v  Bna^d  of 
Education,  .lupra  Principles  long  accepted 
by  psy.-.^ol.  .i.'l.%'s  ai.d  S'xi  'li'gwts  were  t?!'.-';-. 
the   stxiture    of    the    law    of    i.'ie    land 

The  Supreme  Court  made  It  clear  that  In 
the  held  of  public  education  sepirute  but 
equal  wa.s  inherently  uncqur.;.  and  hence 
violative  of  the  C't^is'ltuli  ^n  Thi:.?.  the 
"iperati'in  rit  .sej'.irate  s<-ho<!ls  f  t  whites  and 
Ifegroes    wa.s    proscrlbt><l 

Thi>6e  school  author!'. ii'>.  throughout,  tlie 
country  which  had  operated  such  sej>. irate 
sch'Xils  were  instructed  to  .mplement  de- 
segreg.-ition.  m  gord  faith,  "with  all  deliber- 
ate .speed  ■■ 

I  hold  th..t  tiie  B  lard  of  Educ.Ttlon  of  New 
Rochelle.  by  Its  conduct  In  the  years  prior 
to  1349.  ere  led  and  established  the  Ltnroln 
SchO'l  as  a  S"greg  ited.  Negro  school  TTius 
formulated,  the  present  ca£e  falls  squ.irely 
within  the  plain  mcan'.ng  of  the  Br  wn 
decls!<jn 

The  boiird  contends  that  since  Llnc<iln 
Sol'.o<.il  Is  no-.  In  form  a  component  of  a  dual 
.system  ?f  e<lucatlon  for  whites  and  Negroe.i 
su'  h  as  wis  invalidated  by  Brown  and  since 
the  school  contains  9t  percent  Negroes 
rathor  than  100  percent  N'-groes.  there  can 
bo  no  vlolat.on  of  the  14th  amendmci-'.t  or 
of  the  Browr;  principles 

But  this  c  intention  misconstrues  the  tin- 
derlylt.g  premise  of  the  Brown  rationale 
That  'pinl  in  while  dealing  wl'h  a  State- 
m;Unt»il:'.ed  dual  system  f  education  wa.s 
premised  on  the  factual  conc.usicjn  that  » 
segr>-i;ated  education  rre.nted  and  maintained 
by  official  act.^  had  a  detr;ment.al  and  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  education.il  and  mental 
dPTcl   pment  of  the  minority  group  children 

CHILD  s  FFFii»u;s  crrzB 

The  unan.mous  court,  speaking  tiu^ugh 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  declared  that  segre- 
gation rf  Ncjro  children  especially  in  their 
formative  years  "grnemtes  a  feeling  of  Jn- 
fertorlty  as  n  their  '^'■atus  In  the  community 
that  may  .effect  t.helr  hearts  and  minds  In 
a   wiy  u.n!!k'-ly  ever   to  be   ur-.ilone  "• 

The  Court  further  cm.pha.siired  the  neces- 
.slty  Mf  giving;  these  minority-group  children 
the  opportunity  fT  extensive  contact  wrli 
other  children  at  an  early  stspe  in  their  e<lu- 
catl'nal  experience,  binding  such  contact  to 
be  Indispensable  !f  children  r.f  fill  races  and 
creeds  were  to  became  inculcufd  wi»h  a 
meaningful  understanding  of  -he  essentials 
of  our  demoTatlc  way  o!  life 

That  the  benefits  inherent  In  an  Inte- 
grated ediicaflon  are  e.ssential  to  the  proper 
development  of  all  children  has  been  retter- 
ated time  and  again  by  the  many  witnesses 
in  the  presi-nt  case,  Incindli.g  those  c.illed 
by   the  defendant 

With  these  principles  clear  In  mind,  I  .see 
no  basis  to  draw  a  distinction,  legal  or  moral, 
between  segregation  established  by  the  for- 
mality of  a  dual  system  of  education,  its  In 
Brown,  and  that  created  by  gerrymandering 
of  school  d. strict  lines  and  Iran-sf erring  of 
white  chlldien  as  In  the  Instant  ciuse  Cf 
Comillion  v   Lightfoot,  <upra. 

The  result  la  the  s^une  m  each  ci^c  the 
conduct  of  responsible  schcK^l  oaiclals  has 
operated  to  deny  to  Negro  children  the  op- 
portunities lor  a  full  and  n\eanlngful  educa- 
tional experience  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 


14th  amendment  Further,  the  fact  that  the 
Lincoln  SchcK)l  contains  approilmately  6 
percent  whites  surely  cannot  divert  Lincoln 
uf  lis  segregated  character. 

orrosTUNmr    lacking 

In  a  community  such  as  New  Rochelle,  the 
prestMire  of  some  29  white  children  certainly 
does  not  afford  the  454  Negro  children  In  the 
.school  the  educational  and  8ix"lal  cont.acts 
and  Interaction  envisioned  by  Brown 

The  Constitution  Imposed  upon  the  board 
tl.f  duty  to  end  segregation.  In  good  faith. 
and  with  all  deliberate  speed  It  is  patently 
clear  that  this  obligation  has  not  been  ful- 
niled 

The  b<^»ard  argxies  that  the  stuly  which 
ir  ha.s  given  to  the  problem  and  the  sur- 
veys which  It  has  requested,  conclusively 
Ind  i-ate  Its  k>vx1  faith,  Birt,  hl.story  l» 
made  and  constitutional  rights  vindicated, 
by  deeds,  not  by  talk  resolutions  and  fine 
phra,.e«  A.s  already  Indicated,  the  l>"«^rd 
h.is  dl.scttssed  the  problem  hlre<l  exfierts. 
m.-itle  surveys  and  constantly  reiterated 
verli.illy  Its  belief  In  racial  equality  and  tbe 
necessity  for  e<iual  opportunities. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  In  1 1  years. 
nf>t  one  .single  act  was  taken  to  implement 
these  expressed  principles  And,  the  board's 
atlitude,  .is  Indicated  by  Its  overt  conduct. 
h,vs  been  one  of  negation;  it  has  publicly 
d;Ar;.iitiic:l  ill  responsibility  for  ihe  Lincoln 
pr  i'jo-i!. 

KElU-tl  Dl.NG     DIS<_VS.SfD 

I  lie  Uuird  urges,  hi>wever,  C(jnipli.uice  *iUi 
a^i  obkigai.  >n  to  de.s«grev;ate  In  fa«:t,  tiiis 
k«enis  the  one  sure  way  to  render  certain 
coiti.ii;ue<l  segregation  at  Lincoln, 

I'he  board  attempts  to  excu.se  Its  inaction 
on  lite  ground  that  admittedly  there  Ik  no 
ideal"  solution  to  the  Lincoln  prublcni. 
But.  inability  to  tliid  a  perfect  answer  la 
hardly  jusliUcatlon  for  rcfusiU  to  do  any- 
thing 

It.-i  Ueci.-<ion  to  rebuild  the  Lincoln  School 
on  the  kaiue  site  constitutes  a  start  in  the 
rlgtil  direction. 

It  Is  most  diXBcuit  to  conceive  of  the  re- 
huiUUng  of  the  LlI^colu  bchool  as  good  faith. 

I  caiiiiot  accept  Llie  proposition  tlLtt  in 
tliLS  relatively  snaall  comiauulty  Ui  the 
North  men  of  good  will,  wlkdom.  and  In- 
genuity could  not  have  devised  a  plan  for 
Uie  orderly  de«egregalion  of  tlie  Liucolu 
SthiKil 

If  school  boitrds  could  satisfy  tlieir  obli- 
gations under  the  14th  ameudinent.  merely 
by  aaitlng  c<:>mplacentiy  uutil  an  "Ideal" 
Solution  preseuted  Itself,  the  Bruwu  decl- 
siv>n.  and  the  advances  iu  tlie  area  of  In- 
divulu.ll  equality  which  it  rcpreseul.s,  would 
be  a  vuiual  nullity 

Brown,  If  11  meant  anything,  meant  much 
more  than  this,  Necessiiriiy  implied  in  its 
proscription  of  segregation  w.is  ttie  positive 
(..ijiigaLion  of  eiiniinatmg  it.  This  ubliga- 
Uion  requires  b<ith  good  faith  and  action 
with  dis|>utch.  and  I  am  c. impelled  to  Uie 
ccHiclu  Ion  that  the  B>;u-d  uf  EdU''at:on  of 
New  Ii.jchclle  has  complied  with  r.elther  of 
these  requirements  lu  Uie  present  c;ise, 

I  aLso  conclude  that  if  a  b-j.ird  of  educa- 
tion enters  Into  a  ciiurse  of  conduct  moti- 
vated by  a  purposeful  desire  to  perpetuate 
and  m,.ilntain  a  segregated  school,  the  con- 
8titutlon:il  rights  of  tho.se  c<jnfir.i(l  within 
this  segregated  ef^tabllshment  ha\e  been 
violated. 

This  principle  has  already  been  recgj^i/sed 
by  the  c  urts. 

MOTIVATION    C\Ll.rD    VTT  M. 

If  such  motivation  is  present.  It  makes  no 
meaningful  difference  whether  the  segrega- 
tion involved  is  maintained  directly  through 
formal  separation,  or  Indirectly,  through 
over-rigid  adherence  to  artificially  created 
bovmdary  lines,  as  In  the  present  case. 

Similarly.  It  Is  of  no  moment  whether  the 
segregation    Is    labeled    by   the   defend.mt   as 
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•  de  Jure"  or  "de  facto,"  as  long  as  the  board, 
by  lU  conduct.  Is  responsible  for  its  mainte- 
n.iiice. 

Constitutional  rights  are  determined  by 
re.ilities.  not  by  labels  or  semantics.  The 
Supreme  Court  haf  affirmed  that  courts  must 
l(X)k  through  the  tfUlse  In  which  school  offi- 
cials .seek  U)  clothe  their  unconstitutional 
Conduct 

Turning  to  the  realities  of  the  Instant 
case,  the  Inference  Is  inescapable  that  the 
board  s  deliberate  Intransigence  and  inflex- 
ibility for  the  last  eleven  years  In  the  face 
of  public  pressures  and  expert  advice  were 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  continue  Lincoln 
.School  as  a  niclally  segregated  school,  and 
thus  not  to  alter  the  racial  balance  In  the 
citv  s  other  elementary  schools. 

Ihls  becomes  especially  clear  when  the 
tv.,irds  conduct  subsequent  to  1949  is  ex- 
.innned  against  the  background  of  the  pre- 
1949  gerrymandering  and  transfer  of  white 
children  No  other  rational  purpose  can  be 
attributed  to  the  board's  almost  fanatically 
rigid  adherence  tc  district  lines  which  were 
established  In  the  first  Instance  out  of  de- 
sire to  separate  whites  and  Negroes. 

This  does  not  nfcessarlly  mean  that  indi- 
vidual members  cf  the  board  are  segrega- 
tionists or  racists  But  It  is  apparent  that 
they  have  failed  to  accept  or  recognize  their 
moral  and  legal  responsibilities  and  have 
ch(jsen  Instead  to  yield  to  pressures  of  cer- 
tain groups  who  wish  to  avoid  an  influx  of 
Negro  children  Into  the  schools  In  their  dis- 
tricts. 

The  defendant  argues,  however,  that  the 
neighborhood  school  policy  Is  a  reasonable 
and  educationally  sound  one  and  thus  that 
It  la  not  violating  the  Constitution  In  ad- 
hering to  It, 

But  this  argument  Ignores  the  essential 
natvire  of  the  plaintiffs'  position.  They  are 
not  attacking  the  concept  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  as  iin  abstract  proposition. 
They  are,  rather,  attacking  its  application 
so  as  to  deny  opportunities  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  legal  tru- 
ism that  "acts  generally  lawful  may  become 
unlawful  when  done  to  accomplish  an  un- 
lawful end," 

The  neighborhood  school  policy  certainly 
Is  not  sacrosanct.  It  is  valid  only  Insofar  as 
it  Is  operated  within  the  confines  established 
by  the  Constitution.  It  cannot  be  used  as 
an  Instrument  to  C7nflne  Negroes  within  an 
nrea  artificially  delineated  In  the  first  In- 
stance by  official  acts.  If  It  is  so  used,  tbe 
Constitution  has  been  violated  and  tbe 
courts   must   intervene. 

The  board  raiscM  several  other  conten- 
tions In  an  attempt  to  Justify  Its  conduct. 
With  respect  to  Its  refusal  to  institute  per- 
missive ssonlng,  or  to  allow  the  Negro  chil- 
dren to  register  8t  other  schools  at  the 
start  of  tbe  1960  school  year,  the  board 
argues  that  It  would  be  violative  of  the 
law  to  accord  Negroes  special  privileges  not 
allowed  to  other  minority  groups. 

OTHER  f<;HOOL8  ClTKU 

It  points  to  the  fact  that  several  other 
elementary  schooU;  In  New  Rochelle  have 
student  compositions  which  are  primarily  of 
one  religious  or  national-origin  group,  and 
argues  that  if  permissive  zoning  prlvllegea 
were  afforded  to  tho  Lincoln  pupils,  the  same 
privileges  would  have  to  be  given  to  these 
other  minorities.  ThU,  It  says,  wotild  pro- 
duce chaos  throug:hout  the  school  system. 

But  the  Constitution  is  not  this  color- 
blind. The  Brown  decision  dealt  only  with 
Negroes;  It  was  bjued  on  factual  findings 
which  may  not  be  applicable  to  other  mi- 
nority groups.  Furthermore,  the  chaos  en- 
visioned by  the  board  seems  more  fanciful 
than  real,  since  no  other  groups  or  persons 
.n  New  Rochelle  have  requested  permission 
to  attend  schools  outside  the  district  in 
which  they  reside. 


Nor  Is  there  evidence  that  any  other  school 
district  was  gerrjrmandered  or  deliberately 
set  up  to  embrace  an  ethnic  group.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  Instances  where  It  Is  not 
only  justified,  but  necessary  to  provide  for 
such  allegedly  "unequal  treatment"  in  order 
to  achieve  the  equality  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

REFERENDUM    DISCUSSED 

The  board  also  contends,  with  respect  to 
Its  decision  to  rebuild  Lincoln  School  on  its 
present  site,  that  It  Is  empowered  by  State 
law  with  the  authority  and  duty  to  select 
locations  for  schools.  The  existence  of  this 
authority,  however,  Is  not  questioned  by  the 
plaintiffs.  But  this  power,  like  any  other, 
must  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Constitution. 

Similarly,  the  fact  that  the  people  of  New 
Rochelle  overwhelmingly  approved  this  pro- 
p>osal  by  referendum  Is  of  no  legal  signifi- 
cance. Constitutional  rights  can  certainly 
never  be  made  dependent  upon  public 
choice:  the  consequences,  If  they  were,  need 
hardly  be  labored. 

Finally,  the  board's  principal  contention, 
which  It  has  asserted  throughout  these  pro- 
ceedings, is  that  the  existence  of  an  all- 
Negro  or  a  predominantly-Negro  school  Is 
not,  in  and  of  Itself,  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  constant  reiteration  of 
this  argument  Indicates  the  board's  preoc- 
cupation with  semantics  at  the  expense  of 
realities.  This  Is  not  a  case  where  tbe 
existence  of  an  all-Negro  school  is  an  un- 
fortunate fortuity. 

The  Lincoln  School  was  established  as  an 
all-Negro  school  by  the  gerrymandering  of 
district  lines,  and  by  the  transfer  of  white 
children  residing  In  the  district  to  .schools 
outside  the  district. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
Rochelle  was  responsible  for  both  of  these 
policies.  Subsequent  to  1949,  the  board,  by 
Its  arbitrary  rejection  of  all  proposals  for 
change,  has  purposefully  maintained  Lin- 
coln as  a  segregated  school.  This  decision 
Is  rendered  on  the  facts  in  this  case  and 
holds  that.  In  the  instant  situation,  consti- 
tutional rights  have  been  violated. 

Litigation  Is  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  re- 
solve issues  such  as  have  been  presented 
here.  It  is  costly,  time  consuming — causing 
further  delays  In  the  implementation  of  con- 
stitutional rights — and  further  Inflames  the 
emotions  of  the  partisans. 

Men  of  good  will,  such  as  the  Individual 
members  of  the  board  submit  they  are,  could 
have  solved  and  still  can  solve  the  problem 
by  exercising  the  judgment  and  understand- 
ing for  which  tbey  presumably  were  chosen. 
The  school  board  is  a  public  body  charged 
with  a  public  responsibility. 

This  responsibility  must  be  exercised  solely 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  schools.  The  board  cannot  relieve 
Itself  of  this  responsibility  by  giving  the 
community  whatever  result  might  gratify  the 
Impulse  of  the  moment.  Nothing  can  be 
permitted  to  conflict  with  the  board's  moral 
and  legal  obligation. 

DIRECTS    COMPLIANCE 

In  determining  the  manner  in  which  the 
Negro  children  residing  within  the  Lincoln 
district  are  to  be  afforded  the  opportunities 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  I  will  follow 
the  procedure  authorized  by  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  and 
utilized  by  many  district  courts  In  imple- 
menting the  Brown  principles. 

Thus,  I  deem  It  unnecessary  at  this  time 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the 
Items  of  relief  requested  by  plaintiffs  will  be 
afforded.  Instead,  the  board  is  hereby 
ordered  to  present  to  this  court,  on  or  before 
April  14, 1961,  a  plan  for  desegregation  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  opinion. 
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The  Image  of  th^  United  States  at  Home 

AND  Abroad 
(Address  by  Mr.  Marion  A,  Wright,  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  and 
member    of   the   North    Carolina   Advisory 
Committee  to  the  US,  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,     before     the     1960-61     Leadership 
Clinic.  November  17,  I960,  Detroit,  Mich.) 
In  a  Scottish  village  some  time  ago  a  16- 
ycar-old   boy    v.-as   roughly    handled    by    two 
policemen.      His    injuries    were    minor    and 
superficial.      From    the    viewpoints   of    force 
employed  and  damage  inflicted,  the  Incident 
was  not  one  of  gravity. 

But,  in  the  British  view,  the  facts  that  any 
unneces-sary  force  was  employed  and  any 
damage  was  inflicted  in  themselves  made  the 
Incident  one  of  extreme  public  concern.  The 
local  Scottish  authorities  seemed  to  move 
slowly  in  Imposing  discipline  upon  the 
officers.  Throughout  the  British  Isles  there 
developed  a  tide  of  public  sentiment  demand- 
ing that  action  be  taken.  Summit  confer- 
ences, the  cold  war,  the  conquest  of  space, 
of  course  received  a  share  of  British  atten- 
tion. But  they  were  secondary  to  one  case 
of  ofiicial  mistreatment  of  a  lone  youth. 

Debate  erupted  In  the  House  of  Commons. 
Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  ttirned  his  atten- 
tion from  cosmic  matters  long  enough  to 
make  a  statement  on  the  floor.  Government 
created  a  board  of  Inquiry  to  learn  the  facts 
and  recommend  appropriate  action.  Tradi- 
tional British  Justice  found  full  expression. 
Mr.  Churchill  upon  another  occasion,  when 
the  Empire  stood  In  mortal  peril  from  sear- 
ing and  scalding  bombs,  referred  to  that  as 
being  Britain's  finest  hour.  Time  will  tell. 
But  surely  a  profound  national  concern  with 
the  Invasion  of  rights  of  a  single  Scottish 
boy  reflects  a  quality  in  Englishmen  no  less 
praiseworthy  than  the  physical  courage  with 
which  they  bore  the  ordeal  from  the  skies. 

What  American  did  not  receive  a  momen- 
tary lift  of  spirit  from  the  incident?  Who 
among  us  was  not  proud  to  have  a  relation- 
ship by  blood,  by  tradition,  or  by  nurture 
upon  the  same  common  law,  with  the  people 
who  employed  the  full  resoiu-ces  of  govern- 
ment to  redress  a  trivial  wrong? 

I  refer  to  this  incident  because  we  are  con- 
cerned here  tonight  with  national  Images. 
What  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
boy  served  to  help  create  in  our  minds  an 
image  of  Great  Britain,  more  particularly,  of 
British  Justice.  One  swallow  doesn't  make 
a  summer  and  one  incident  doesn't  make  an 
image.  But  we  can  dredge  up  from  depths  of 
memory  other  incidents  illustrating  British 
concern  with  the  civil  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

From  a  synthesis  of  these  there  emerges  a 
conception  of  a  nation  resolute  always  that 
the  full  power  of  government  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  hum- 
blest citizen. 

National  images  arise,  then,  from  acts  of 
government.  We  have  been  through  some 
weeks  of  debates  of  the  national  prestige.  Is 
It  an  alltime  high,  an  alltlme  low,  or  Just 
mlddlln',  as  we  say  down  my  way?  I  lis- 
tened to  all  of  the  debate,  as  I  am  sure  you 
did.  We  heard  much  of  missiles,  of  satel- 
lites, of  nuclear -powered  submarines,  of  the 
national  economy.  The  assumption  seemed 
to  be  that  prestige  could  be  statistically  com- 
puted; it  was  largely  a  matter  of  warheads 
and  stockpiles. 

I  don't  want  to  resurrect  that  debate.  Cer- 
tainly, I  don't  want  to  get  Into  a  semantic 
question  Involving  prestige  and  Image.  But, 
diffidently,  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Kennedy  that,  above  all  other,  the  image 
which  we  should  strive  to  create  abroad  Is 
of  a  nation  deeply  concerned  with  strict 
and  literal  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  every 
citizen  of  this  Republic. 
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Of  course.  I  do  not  limit  that  cfmcern  to 
the  Fe<l«rai  OoTernment.  Any  "wngle  Amer- 
ican State  can  creaW  »  national  image  Vir- 
giniA.  with  Its  maaslve  reslBtauce.  Arkansas, 
with  tta  use  of  the  National  Guard  to  Iceep 
:i  few  Negro  pupils  out  of  public  schixjla 
Louisiana,  with  Its  special  let^l.slative  ses- 
sion; North  Carolina,  with  iLs  t.iken  Inte- 
gration. Mississippi,  with  Its  Emmet  Till 
cas«,  Ceori^a  and  Alabama,  with  iheir  cal- 
lous mistreatment  of  Dr  Mir'?-!  Luther 
King:  South  Carolina,  with  it.-i  p;itrolmeri 
turning  firehoses  on  peaceful  clen.on.'itra- 
tors  all  of  these  and  more  b  ".nurrh  *hf 
national  image. 

Foreign  nationals  do  not  tb::.!c  >;  :nclivicl- 
v.al  St.ites  a  perpetrators  of  these  inf.imles 
In  view  of  the  dual  nature  "f  our  rinzen- 
ship,  they  are  merely  practical  when  they  at- 
tribute to  the  Nation,  as  a  wh'I'V  responsi- 
bility for  such  outrages 

A  favorite  phrasse  of  southern  p<illtl'  lan^ 
is  "'narthern  meddling  In  our  aff  urs  The 
idea  .teems  to  be  that  Yankees  5h(.i:;d  keep 
their  cotton plcltlng  hands  ofT  siTairs  that 
are  none  of  their  business  But  of  course, 
thev  .^re  y^ur  business  TTie  [ler^ons  ^kjalnst 
whom  official  perseciitlon  is  directed  .!*e.  of 
course  cirizens  of  particular  Stages  They 
are  no  less  citlaens  of  Amerlc  Infixed  'her 
a-e.  m  t\  broader  sense,  citi/en^  ff  the 
wcj*'ld  There  will  conne  a  tin^  when  world 
government  will  concern  Itselr'  w:rh  in  ".-tice 
di-ne  tt)  any  citizen  of  this  g:<  be 

Of  course,  one  of  the  great  diiTere-ices  Hp- 
tween  N.  >rth  and^^OUtb  Is  th.if  in  the  South 
there  remains  In  ^nstitation.s  and  ."tatute 
bo.jks  a  f<3rmidable  array  of  Itw>!  deislgned 
to  preserve  segregation.  I  thinli  it  does  not 
t*ke  an  ex;>ert  In  constitutional  law  to  de- 
clare that  these  laws  will  ultimately  be 
struck  down.  But  mu«>h  time  will  be  re- 
quired; meanwhile  one  rlolates  them  ;it  his 
peril  Out«uie  of  th«  South,  if  I  mr>v  risk 
the  generalization,  no  such  1  iws  obtain 
He  lice.  I  will  assume  that  there  i.s  nrt  t/.i  be 
found  here  an  actual  exertion  of  .State  power 
to  oper;it«  detrtanmtaily  agaii'st  ,»Tiy  mem- 
ber of  a  min  irlty  group. 

I  am  not  so  sure  about  your  cities,  because 
I  do  not  know  whert  the  line  is  drawn  be- 
tween o.'^ial  municipal  action  and  mere 
mass  public  pressure.  But.  I  mii.<t  siy  that 
we  in  the  South  occasionally  rend  '^f  .serlr)u.s 
resistance  In  New  York.  Detroit  itn<l  else- 
whsre  to  integration  of  public  scho^jls  v.d  In 
liouslng  We  read  of  exclusion  fr  >m  h'>tels 
and  other  forms  of  racial  di.'^crlmlnation  Let 
me  say  to  you  quite  frankly  thjt  such  even's 
are  )oyfuny  hailed  by  the  southern  segrega- 
tionist. They  bring  him  aid  and  c<imfort 
They  strengthen  hU  band. 

But  we  are  here  concerned  with  national 
Images  Such  may  be  created  by  :Uy  action 
I  mention  the  names  of  certain  cities- -Little 
Rock.  Ark  ;  Clinton.  Tann  ;  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Poplarvllle.  Mlas.;  Tuscaloosa.  Ala 
Those  may  beHovely  and  charming  cities,  but 
their  names  evoke  sordid  memories  In 
all  countries  the  names  are  familiar  They 
and  the  train  of  ideas  of  which  they  are  the 
core  contribute  to  tbe  picture  we  present 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  help  to  create 
the  national  image. 

Let  no  city,  then,  indulge  the  fiction  that 
what  It  does — distinctions  which  it  m.tkes 
in  the  treatment  of  Its  citizens-  have  no  ex- 
tramural effect.  Consequences  of  municipal 
action  may  develop  In  the  worlds  remote 
corners.  They  belp  to  create  abroad,  not 
merely  an  image  of  a  city.  but.  an  image  of 
this  Nation  aa  well. 

Activities  of  the  Nation,  the  State,  ru.d  the 
city  by  no  means  comptete  the  picture,  tell 
the  whole  story.  There  remains  the  role 
of  th*  private  elttaen,  tlM  largest  rcle  of  all 
In  more  than  a  fl^riratlTe  sense,  each  one 
of  us  Is  an  ambaaandor  of  bis  conntry  We 
represent,  speak  for  U.  TtM  American  abroad 
viewed  by  other  natlonala,  carries  with  him 
a  fraction  of  his  country's  essence  And,  at 
home,  seen  in  his  native  habi'at   bv   a   f  ir- 


etgner    he  i.s  part  uf  .t  (-omponite  enib<>dlmei.' 
of  national  aim  and  pur^><JM" 

All  of  us,  of  course  are  not  uglv  .\merl- 
cans  Bi  t  the  species  exi.sts  in  sutBcient 
number  to  ha',  e  impact  on  world  opUilou 
There  ;s  'or  example  the  hotel  clerk  deter- 
mining wriat  guf^ts  he  will  v-cep'.  the  real 
estate  br  ker  de.uli'ig  wU.it  people  shall  live 
in  ccrt.iin  sections  of  a  city  the  lunch  ci'Un- 
ter  of>era'.or  clio<;>«ing  the  color  of  his  cus- 
tomers, the  ticket  seller  passing  judgnient 
i>n  who  ihfill  see  what  shows  and  where  he 
will  sit.  the  t'>xl  drUer  selectiiig  his  fares, 
and  so  on  — in  the  keeping  of  these  in  the 
dec'siors  made  by  little  men  and  women 
rest  the  N.aion's  nime  and  fame 

Our  Supreme  Court  of  course  announces 
vastly  Import.int  de«'isions  alTeotnig  rr.en  s 
rehi'.'o.ls  *ith  ea<  h  other  No  .  .ne  •Aould  de- 
'rict  for  ."ne  moment  from  "he  .slgnitlc.ince 
of  su?h  iroi'.ounc.  ernents  But  they  ci.inic 
from  mei:  who  nre  no  cross  section  of  the 
Country's  thinking,  who  are  akjof  and 
scholar!;  who  write  from  'hill  and  di.stant 
height^-.  We  will  not  be  wholly  Judged 
a*'>rfiid  by  the  deoi^lons  of  .such  men 

But  the  American  genius,  the  spirit  and 
character  of  cnir  p)eople.  is  revealed  In  the 
cl«v-to-dnv  decisions  ')f  average  luen  and 
women,  li'eir  opinions,  expresisioi.s.  gehVures, 
laugls  .I'id  fro'.»ns — w.hatever  discloee! .  con- 
rcious'.y  or  suhconaciou.sly  their  predelec- 
tkops.  biases  prejudices,  likes  and  di&Iikes. 
their   atir.iides   tow.ird   their   fellows 

Bii'  It  IS  more  t^uiu  de'  isl  'ns  theiuselve*. , 
It  is  m  p^  I  ilie  manner  i:i  whii-h  Uiey  are 
inr'd'"  vr.ci  .uinouiK-ed 

Recently  I  rode  through  North  Carolina 
with  .k  Negro  friend  whose  son  wsis  one  of  a 
few  nonw:utes  atteudir.g  a  Stu'e  university. 
My  friend  ..sked  hu  son.  '  Wliy  do  yovi  come 
home  eveiv  weekend-  Tlie  repl>  w.is.  To 
get  out  of  ih.it  Icebox  '• 

It  seem;  that  the  b<jy  s  felljw  studeiit-s 
wore  puufii.oMs  in  tUeir  relatluiia  and  alH- 
tudt'b.  But  Ih'-y  Withhold  the  warmth  und 
informality  of  fu!l  frlc^.d.^l.ip  aiul  accept- 
ance. 

The  icilv  correct  may  wound  as  deeply  u^ 
the  vulgar')   brutal 

.So.  thct^.  the  Itn.igc  of  a  n.iuon  is  found 
m  the  conduct  of  its  go\crnment — at  all 
levol'  inti  the  manners  of  Its  citizens.  Per- 
haps more  in  the  manners  Fur.  as  Emer- 
son observed.  "Your  manners  are  alwa>b  un- 
der e<amlaa'..on  and  by  committees  little 
snspi?cted  •  •  •  but  are  awarding  or  deny- 
ir.g  you  A  cry  lilgh  prices  when  you  least 
think  of  it  " 

A  welter  of  n.-lvate  act!>,  fully  as  ?lgnlf^- 
cnntly  as  offKial  edic's  defermin<^  our  Na- 
tron's pHre  snd  act-eptanep  m  the  forum  •  >i 
'■vr.rld  option 

For  example,  no  official  act  of  President 
The  dore  I'.oose.elt  advnnr»>d  the  cause  of 
civil  rlght."^-  half  so  effectively  ns  his  enter- 
tainment of  Booker  T  Wrvshington  at  the 
White  House  a  purely  prlate  BCtl\ity  I 
have  In  recent  years,  when  .v^me  cities  are 
.■;elllng  their  golf  cours*-<  rather  than  permit 
Negroes  to  pi.  y.  snd  other  rfles  are  thr'  w- 
Ing  Negro  players  Into  jail  I  have  thought 
how  electric  w  -viid  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  President's  example  II  a  Negro  friend 
hud  been  .i  member  1  his  f  'urst.me  ovit  at 
Burning  T-ee 

The  ex.imple  of  the  prl.  ate  ritlzfn,  rf 
course,  carries  no  such  weight  But  he  Is 
not  thereby  relieved  of  responsibility  to  .set 
the  example  Examples  are  the  stuff  of  which 
public  p<illcv  Is  fashioned  And  the  sum  total 
of  the  exunples  cre.ites  tlic  Image  of  the 
Nation 

There  1^  a  further  feature  about  ex.uiipie 
The  effect  Is  not  limited  to  the  area  i:f  action 
in  which  It  nrtmrred     It  Invades  other  areas 

T?i»  Whrte  Cntrens  Ounrtls  of  the  South 
were  formed  for  the  sole  ptirpose  of  "keeping 
the  Negro  In  his  place"  of  preserving  rurial 
segregation  1hey  were  not  effecti-.ely  re- 
buked Many  s<iuthern  politicians  nestled 
ck)se  to   them      They  achieved  a  ct-rt.iln  re- 


.sfiectability  Bti»  not  t<v>  Umg  a  time  elapsed 
until  synagogues  were  bombed,  and.  in  all  of 
tlie  iireu  which  they  Infest,  in  the  recent 
political  campaign  rellgloiis  bigotry  was  mo;,t 
ititeiise  and  virulent  Examples  of  r.iclal  in- 
tolerance move  the  suggestible  to  demon- 
strate intoiersnce  In  religion,  and.  Indeetl 
in  the  whole  realm  of  thought  and  convic- 
ti  'II 

It  wni  .ilnuist  200  years  ago  that  TThomas 
Jefftrsnn  wrote  that  we  must  have  a  decent 
rc^nrd  to  tlie  iipinlon  of  niai.kiiid  "  Tlie 
phr:-!fc  has  l.iln  Somewhat  dormant  In  con- 
-if  lousness  Why  have  we  so  suddenly  bcgtm 
to  .ippret  l.ite   its   wisdom'' 

!:->  It  not  becatise  of  the  present  balance  of 
p'lWiT  111  the  world  and  the  coniivet lllon  be- 
tween systems'' 

On  u  day  in  Scptombrr  13  new  .African 
nations  became  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions The  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  now 
constitute  almost  50  }.>erceut  of  the  member- 
shl[i  They  are  n  nwhite  nieml)ers  Their 
de.stii.ics  have  here ttif  ire  been  very  largely  In 
white  hands  The  ci-nverse  could  become 
true  I  liope  it  will  be  more  coiLaisiei;l  with 
trulli  to  say  that  the  color  of  hands  will  not 
enter  into  the  destiny  of  any  naUon.  or  any 
Individual,  fur  Uiat  matter,  but  that  U^e 
combined  wisdom  of  all  men  dlelllled  at  the 
United  N.itljns.  will  shape  the  de>>tuues  ol 
us  all. 

But  certainly  the  emergence  of  nonwhlte 
P't.ples  tliroughuut  the  world,  their  new 
I'  '-.itl  >n  of  international  authority,  has  a 
le.sson  for  a;i  of  us.  We  i>eed  de*pcrately 
to  get  along  w.th  tlie.se  new  fellow  members 
m  the  fdjni:y  of  nations  We  need  iheir 
sympathy  luid  support,  as.  indeed,  they  need 
ours  Our  attitude  can  be  crucl.d  In  se- 
curing  and    holding   sympathy    and   »uppt>rt 

Now.  the  civil  rights  movement  In  this 
r  luntrv  is  designed  to  gu.irautee  Uie  c»jn:.il- 
tiitluaal  rights  of  a:i  people-  Including 
colored  people.  You  may  lie  sure  that  the 
peoples  of  .AsLi  and  Africa  kuu*  wh.tt  Ls 
happening  to  t.helr  brethren  lu  this  country 
llie  Kusii.iii  prop.igandu  machine  sees  to 
that  .So  they  are  aware  of  the  resistance 
movement  In  the  South,  aware  of  speeches 
made  in  Washington  and  in  the  State  capi- 
tols,  aware  of  the  shabby  and  fraudulent 
tricks  used  to  deny  rights  to  people  of  color 
In  f.he  .South,  aware  of  burui:ig,s.  b>  ycoit.s 
and  bombings,  aware  of  resist.mce  to  school 
inte>?yatlon  in  Detroit 

Let  iLs  suppose  that  the  coiored  cu»yens 
of  Cili.ma  were  8inui;Lj.ne"Uj»;y  inii>ruie<i  ot 
certain  facts  Thev  were  told  th.al  tiie  US 
Go\ern.-nent  had  made  a  grant  to  Ghana  for 
the  pur;x  .se  f>f  building  a  dain.  They  were 
also  told  Ih.ii  a  State  liad  unnouuced  no 
Negro  should  attend  Its  law  schut)!.  or  that 
Ni'gioes  must  ride  in  the  back  end  o;  buics 
:n  ,1  cert  iln  city,  or  that  another  i.iv  sold 
Its  golf  Course  rather  than  permit  Ne^jroe* 
to  p'.iiy  on  It.  or  that  a  United  States  bcna- 
tor  g.ive  actl\e  supp<irt  to  an  orf;aiiuation 
set  lip  to  keep  Negr'ies  l:i  Mirir  place  .And 
so  on  mdeflnltelv  Which  kind  of  f.icts. 
do  you  supp<i*e.  would  have  the  larger  im- 
j>-«ct,  upon  the  minds  of  Cihan.i  citizens'' 
You  and  I  know  that  the  perstmal  Insult  Ui 
men  of  ctilor  would  f.ir  outweigh  tlie  na- 
tional gesture 

So  the  ixild  and  stirring  program  of  aid 
to  the  new  .African  nations  which  f're.^ident 
Fisenhower  presenied  to  ihc  United  Nations 
tnaT  t>e  lompletelv  nullified  by  the  off.cial 
policy  <'f  a  lone  St.(te  The  wf.rM  m.iv  be 
l>lung»-d  into  ch.tus  or  holocauit.  n.f-n  by 
nuUions  ni.ty  be  soared  and  pulveri7ed  be- 
1  «use  Negrr>«"s  .,re  kept  out  of  schiK.il8 

The  choice  mar  not  be  between  In'egr.i- 
tion  and  s«TTegstk»n  It  m.ty  be  between 
iiitegrafiti-i  and  disintegration 

There  is  apprertatton  of  fhl.«  scilemn  and 
erident  tru'h  Both  pollf!~nl  parties  In  their 
pl.itforms  went  far  beyond  prior  commit- 
ments .Such  southern  Dem'>cr.it;c  politi- 
cal st.ilwarts  as  Byrnes    Byid    T.ilni  idtte.  and 
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Eastland  were  overwhelmed.  The  courts, 
too.  give  evidence  that  their  patience  with 
snithern  delaying  tactics  la  wearing  thin. 
Ti.»se  have  be<n  developments  of  the  year 
1J(30  But  the»e  events  are  dwarfed  by  a 
movement  having  no  political.  Judicial  or 
leR.U  origin. 

Perhaps  the  (reatest  compliment  erer  paid 
one  man  hv  another  was  that  paid  Benjamin 
Franklin  by  Tom  Paine.  When  asked  where 
he  was  t-orn.  PilBe  replied.  "I  was  born  in  a 
cife  In  Parts  the  night  I  met  Ben  Franklin." 

In  a  real  fcn»e  the  culminating  drive 
aga.nst  segregation  had  Its  birth  at  a  lunch 
counter  In  Greensboro.  NC.  on  February  1, 
I'.ffiii.  when  sone  Negro  college  students  or- 
dered a  cup  of  -offee 

The  yee.r  1P30  may  have  interest  to  the 
historian  for  many  reasons.  Not  the  least 
of  these  will  be  because  an  idea  emerged  in 
the  South— an  Idea  which  had  application 
to  the  entire  rrglon. 

You  will  no;e  that  I  do  not  say  the  idea 
was  then  and  there  conceived.  I  say  It 
emerged  and  It  had  application.  For  the 
Idci  Itself — nonviolent  resistance  to  tyr- 
aiD.y  was  o'.d  when  the  pyramids  were 
raised.  Nebiichadnezz.'u'  nuide  bis  great 
Image  of  gold  and  set  it  up  on  the  plains  of 
Babylon  He  Issued  his  decree,  directing 
that  "St  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the 
c  met,  flute,  1  nrjx  sackbut.  psaltery,  dulci- 
mer, and  all  hinds  of  music,  ye  fail  down 
and  worship  the  golden  Image  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  hath  set  up." 

But  Shadraca.  Meschach,  and  Abednego  to 
bis  face  told  Kebuchadneszar  "Be  it  known 
unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  Imace 
thou  hast  set  up." 

And  so  they  walXed  unscathed  through  the 
fiery  furnace. 

So  on  the  pltlna  of  Babylon  there  was  born 
an  Idea.  Some  centuries  later,  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  expreeaed:  "Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  Ood's."  And  so,  by 
way  of  Wuklen  Pond  In  the  words  of  Thoraau, 
by  way  of  In  11a  in  the  salt  marches  of 
Gandhi,  by  wa;  Of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  the 
person  and  example  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
the  Idea  on  February  1,  1960,  entered  a  lunch 
counter  In  Greensboro,  N.C. 

Tliere  Is  epic  drama  In  the  emergence  of 
Euch  an  Idea  at  such  a  time  and  place.  It 
emerged  In  the  South  In  the  year  1860. 
There  is  a  Jarring  contrast  between  the 
gentle  and  humane  philosophy  of  non- 
violence and  the  prevailing  spirit  and  mood. 
A  St)phocle8  or  a  Shakespeare  would  have 
arranged  It  thuf.. 

Traditionally,  the  South  Is  wedded  to  vio- 
lence. It  would  be  an  exercise  in  morbidity 
to  lead  you  Uirough  the  maze  of  figures 
which  Indicate  the  southern  tendency  to 
rely  upon  guns  and  clubs  and  dynamite  as 
substitutes  for  due  process  of  law.  It  may 
be  Eufflclent  for  our  purposes  to  point  out 
that,  in  the  So'jthern  States,  the  per  capita 
rate  for  crimes  of  violence  varies  from  one 
and  a  half  to  one  and  three -fo\irth  times 
the  national  iiverage.  It  Is  substantially 
higher  than  the  rate  of  such  uncivilized  and 
benighted  communities  as  Chicago  and  New 
York.  More  than  IncldenUlly,  violence  haa 
often  been  the  ready  tool  of  some  segrega- 
tionists. 

We  hear  much  of  our  way  of  life.  I  un 
never  sure  wh.it  our  friends  mean,  but  it 
Is  the  way  of  violence. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  of  raw,  red 
violence.  Into  this  world  of  bared  fangs  and 
claws,  that  the  Idea  of  nonviolence  entered 
a  Greensboro  lunchroom  on  February  1. 

Here,  then,  for  the  resisUnt  South,  la  a 
completely  ne'»  concept,  certainly  a  com- 
plriely  new  tactic  in  securing  social  Change. 

It  Is  an  exclusively  Negro  conception.  The 
movement  that  rocked  the  South  was  ttu 
prcxiuct  of  bra.ns  of  Negro  boys  in  a  college 
dormitory  at  Greensboro.    Inevitably  the  in- 


sistent question  will  be  asked  throughout 
the  South;  If  Negro  brains  can  conceive  and 
execute  so  unorthodox  and  masterly  a  cam- 
paign, could  not  such  brains  be  profitably 
utilized  In  all  other  phases  of  southern  life? 

We  are  concerned  with  the  national 
Image.  That  Image  acquired  new  luster 
from  the  conduct  of  college  boys  and  girls, 
calm,  poised  and  resolute,  who  demonstrated 
that  moral  power  alone,  schooled,  chan- 
neled and  disciplined.  Is  the  Inevitable 
and  ultimate  victor  over  oppression. 

The  initial  reaction  to  demand  for  lunch- 
counter  service  was  to  close  the  counters. 
Mark  the  same  reaction  In  other  fields. 
Close  the  golf  courses.  Close  the  swimming 
pools.  Close  the  parks.  Close  the  libraries. 
Close  the  schools. 

Now,  If  civilization  does  not  Inhere  In 
such  public  Instrumentalities,  they  ase  at 
least  Its  expressions.  Snip  them  off  one 
by  one,  and.  one  step  at  a  time,  you  with- 
draw from  civilization.  Finally,  at  the  ena 
of  this  somber  process,  you  have  attalncrl 
complete  savagery.  Never  before  in  human 
history  have  men  openly  advocated  an  in- 
version of  the  evolutionary  process. 

That  Is.  rot  for  human  being?.  I  urid-r- 
stand  that  a  few  scientists  are  cro'Shreed- 
Ing  horses  In  an  effort  to  reproduce  the 
dwarfed  and  stunted  Eophippus,  primal  an- 
cestor of  the  breed  of  present-day  horses. 
The  bunglers  who  propose  to  close  schools 
and  Ubrarie-  would  make  cavemen  of  us 
all. 

Few  among  us  go  that  far.  But  those  who 
seek  to  preserve  segregation,  in  the  South 
or  In  Detroit,  retard,  if  they  do  not  reverse, 
the  normal  evolution  of  society  Into  finer 
forms. 

Men  grow  by  experience,  by  contact,  by 
absorption.  Segregation  limits  the  area  of 
contcct.  tlie  range  of  experience.  Shut  out 
from  the  lives  of  white  and  Negro  alike  hiis 
been  the  rich  and  rewarding  experience  of 
acquaintance  with  those  who  would  bring 
to  association  and  friendship  a  wealth  of 
new  background  and  social  potential.  Whites 
should  realize  that  they,  too,  are  victims  of 
the  order  they  have  created. 

Occasionally  one  reads  of  a  demented  par- 
ent who  has  for  years  kept  his  child  se- 
cluded In  some  attic  or  basement,  shut  off 
from  contact  or  association  with  other  hu- 
mans. The  police  find  the  child,  under- 
nourished, stunted,  filled  with  fantasies  and 
delusions,  ridden  with  misconceptions  and 
fears.  Such  life  becomes  when  the  world 
is  shut  out. 

Members  of  both  races,  without  aware- 
ness of  it,  have  undergone  an  isolation  dif- 
fering only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate child.  We.  too.  have  lived  without 
the  mainstream  of  life.  The  circle  of  those 
whom  we  might  have  known,  who  might 
have  enlarged  the  range  of  our  sympathies 
and  understanding,  who  might  have  en- 
riched our  lives  by  imparting  Into  them  a 
new  breadth  and  depth — that  circle  has  been 
racially  constricted.  We,  too,  have  lived  In 
a  world  of  myth  and  fantasy  and  fear.  We 
devise  our  own  delusions  of  grandeur  and  of 
inferiority. 

We  begin  now  to  tug  at  the  Ixmds.  We 
seek  escape  and  exit  Into  a  brighter  and 
better  world.  When,  happily,  full  release 
has  been  achieved,  we  will  laugh  at  the  fears 
which  so  long  possessed  us  and  begin,  at 
last,  to  devote  our  lives  to  noble  purposes 
and  happy  ends. 

ExHisrr  6 

(From    the    Democratic    platform    adopted 

July  12,  1960] 

The  Rights  c  ?  Man 

IV 

On  its  values  and  goals  the  quality  of 
American  life  depends.  Here  above  all  our 
national  Interest  and  our  devotion  to  the 
rights  of  man  coincide. 


Democratic  administrations  under  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  and  Truman  led  the  way  In  press- 
ing for  economic  justice  for  all  Americans. 

But  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
A  new  Democratic  administration,  like  its 
predecessors,  will  once  again  look  beyond 
material  goals  In  the  spiritual  meaning  cf 
American  society. 

We  have  drifted  Into  a  national  mood 
thit  accepts  payola  ar.d  quiz  scandals,  tax 
evasion  and  false  expense  accounts,  soaring 
crime  rates,  influence  peddling  in  high  Gov- 
ernment c-rcles,  and  the  exploitation  of 
sadistic   violence  as   popular  entertainment 

For  8  long  crlti^-^l  yc-.rs  our  prcsen' 
n?.tion?.l  leadership  has  mtide  no  effective 
effort  to  reverse  this  mood. 

The  new  Democr.Ttic  administration  ■nil! 
h"'p  crcnte  a  sense  of  ne.tlonal  purpose  nr.d 
ii  j.icr  s*."'.i.d;-'rds  of  public  behavior. 

Ct.l  rights 

V.'j  sli  .11  also  seek  to  create  an  affirmative 
n-v  i.tmospherc  in  which  to  deal  with  racl.il 
d..isio'".s  and  Inequalities  which  threaten 
both  the  Integrity  of  our  democratic  faith 
and  the  proposition  on  which  our  Nation 
was  founded^that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  It  Is  our  faith  in  human  dignity 
that  distinguishes  our  open  free  Bc<;iety  ^ 
from  the  closed  totalitarian  society  of  the 
Communists. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
rejects  the  notion  that  the  rights  of  man 
means  the  rights  of  some  men  only.  We 
reject  It  too. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  first  principle  of 
self-government.  The  Constitution  also 
guarantees  to  all  Americans  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  laws  necessary  and  proper  to  protect 
and  promote  these  constitutional  rights. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  in- 
terpret these  rights  and  the  laws  thus  en- 
acted. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  see  that 
these  rights  are  respected  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  are  faithfully  executed. 

What  is  now  required  Is  effective  moral 
and  political  leadership  by  the  whole  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  to  make 
equal  opportunity  a  living  reality  for  all 
Americans. 

As  the  parly  of  Jefferson,  we  shall  provide 
that  leadership. 

In  every  city  and  State  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree  there  is  discrimination  based  on 
color,  race,   religion,  or   national   origin. 

If  discrimination  in  voting,  education,  the 
administration  of  Justice,  or  segregated  lunch 
counters  are  the  issues  in  one  area,  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  and  employment  may  be 
pressing  questions  elsewhere. 

The  peaceful  demonstrations  for  first-class 
citizenship  which  have  recently  taken  place 
in  many  parts  of  this  country  are  a  signal 
to  all  of  us  to  make  good  at  long  last  the 
guarantees  of  our  Constitution. 

The  time  has  come  to  assure  equal  access 
for  all  Americans  to  all  areas  of  community 
life.  Including  voting  booths,  rchoolrooms. 
jobs,  housing,  and  public  facilities. 

The  Democratic  administration  which 
takes  office  next  January  will  therefore  use 
the  full  powers  provided  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  of  1957  and  1960  to  secure  for  all 
Americans  the  right  to  vote. 

If  these  powers,  vigorously  Invoked  ty  a 
new  Attorney  General  and  backed  by  a 
strong  and  Imaginative  Democr.itic  President, 
prove  Inadequate,  further  powers  will  be 
sought. 

We  will  support  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  ellmlrate  literacy  tests  and  the  pay- 
ment of  poll  taxes  as  requirements  for  voting 

A  new  Democratic  administration  will  alfo 
use  its  full  powers — legal  and  moral— to  in- 
sure the  beginning  of  good-faith  compliance 
with    the    constitutional    requirement    t:.at 
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racial  discrimination  be  ended  in  public 
tfiucauon 

Wp  believe  that  every  •chool  district  af- 
:•<  ltd  by  the  Supreme  Court's  school  desegre- 
gHtion  decision  should  submit  a  plan  pruvid- 
uik?  fur  .it  least  first-step  compliance  by  1963. 
tlie  100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation 
Prochimation 

To  facilitate  compliance,  technical  and 
financial  assistance  sbould  be  given  tu  school 
d:str.cLB  facing  special  problems  of  transi- 
tion 

Pr<r  this  .Liid  for  the  protection  of  all  other 
cons' itutKjnal  rights  of  Americans,  tlie  Att.r- 
ney  Oeneral  should  be  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  file  civil  Injunction  suits  m  Federal 
courts  to  prevent  the  denial  ot  any  civil 
Dght  on  vcrounds  of  race,  creed,  or  lolor 

The  new  Democratic  administration  wiU 
.support  Federal  legislation  establishing  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  to 
secure  efTectively  for  everyone  the  right  to 
efpial  opportunity  for  employment 

In  1949  the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  recommended  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  RlghtB.  The  new  Democratic 
administration  will  broaden  the  scot^e  and 
stren^fthen  the  powers  of  the  present  Com- 
mission and  make  It  permanent 

Its  functions  will  be  to  provide  assi.stance 
to  communities.  Industries,  or  individuals  in 
the  implementation  of  constitutional  right« 
in  education,  housing,  employment  trans- 
jxirtation.  and  the  administration  of  jiistice 

In  addition  the  Democratic  adnunl^tni- 
•lon  will  use  its  full  executive  powers  U>  a.s- 
.^ure  equal  employment  opportunities  and 
tt)  terminate  racial  se^egatlon  throughout 
Federal  services  and  Institutions,  and  on  all 
Crovernment  contracts.  The  successful  de- 
segregation of  the  armed  services  took  place 
through  sucJi  decisive  executive  action  un- 
der President  Truman. 

Similarly,  the  new  Etemocratic  adminis- 
tration will  take  action  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  housing  programs  includ.ng 
federally    assisted   housing. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  will  require  Ex- 
ecutive orders,  legal  actions  broui;ht  bv  the 
Attorney  General,  legislation,  and  improved 
congressional  procedures  to  ".^feguard  ma- 
jority  rule 

Above  all.  it  will  require  the  str  >ng.  ac- 
tive persuasive,  and  Inventive  leadership  of 
•he  President  of  the  United  State<( 


I  From  the  Republican  platform  adopted 

July  27.  10601 

BinLDING    A   Bettek   Ameru  \ 

CIVIL    KIGHTS 

This  Nation  was  created  to  give  expres- 
sion, validity,  and  purpose  to  our  spiritual 
heritage — the  supreme  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  .su.-h  a  Nation — a  Nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal — racial  discrimination  ha*  no 
place.  It  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  a 
Constitution  that  guarantees  equal  protec- 
tion under  law  to  all  persons  In  a  deeper 
sense,  too.  it  is  Immortal  and  unjust  As 
to  those  matters  within  reach  of  political 
.iction  and  leadership,  we  pledi<e  ourse!'. es 
unreservedly  to  its  eradication 

Equality  under  law  promises  more  than 
the  equal  r'ght  to  vote  and  transcends  mere 
relief  from  discrimination  by  government 
It  bec(jines  a  reality  only  when  all  persona 
have  equal  opportunity  without  distinction 
of  r<u;e.  religion,  color  or  national  origin 
to  acquire  the  essentials  of  life  housing, 
education,  and  employment.  The  Republi- 
can Party  —  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
from  it«  very  beginning  has  striven  to  malce 
'Ins  promise  a  reality.  It  Is  today,  as  it  was 
'hen  uneqxiivocally  dedicated  to  making  the 
greatest  amount  of  progress  toward  that 
'  >tijert  ive 

We  recognize  that  discrimination  is  not 
I  problem  loo^iized  In  one  area  of  the  coun- 
ry    but  raher  a  problem  that  must  l)e  fiU-ed 


by  North  and  -South  alike  N.ir  is  discrimi- 
nation conrined  to  the  dis<riminat:on  against 
Negroes  DUcrlmmatlun  in  many  i!  not  all. 
areas  of  the  country  on  the  ba^is  of  creed 
or  national  origin  is  equally  inaidlous  Fur- 
ther we  recognize  tiiai  in  many  communities 
111  which  a  centurj  of  custom  and  tradition 
must  be  overcome  heartening  and  cotnniend- 
able  prijgress  has  been  made 

The  Republican  Party  is  proud  of  the  civil 
rights  record  of  tlie  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion More  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  pa.-t  8  years  than  in  the  preceding  Bo 
years  We  acted  promptly  to  end  discrimi- 
nation In  our  N. It  Ions  C.ipit.il  Vigorous 
Exetutive  actli  n  w.is  taken  to  complete 
s'.viftly  the  desegregation  of  the  .\rnied 
Forces  \e'er.ins'  h>\>spltals.  Navy  yards,  and 
'  llier  Federal  establishments. 

We    supported    the    position    of    the   Negro 
schoolchildren    before     the    Supreme    Court 
We   believe  the   .Supreme  Court   school   deci- 
sion   was    right    and    should    be   crried    out 
m  accordance  with  the  mandate  (jf  the  Court 

Although  the  Demtx;ratic-controlled  Con- 
gress watered  them  down,  the  administra- 
tions recommendatiotis  resulted  l.i  sl^nlM- 
cant  and  effective  clul  rights  legislation  in 
both  1957  and  1964>  the  first  civil  rights 
statuses  to  be  passed   m   more  Th.in  80  years 

Hundreds  of  ."Jegr  >«.'s  tiave  already  been 
registered  to  vote  as  a  result  .f  Dep.irtiuen' 
of  Justice  action  some  in  counties  wiiere 
Negroes  did  not  vote  t>efore  The  new  la* 
w.il  soon  make  i;  possible  for  thousands 
and  thousands  of  Negroes  previously  dlsen- 
l ranch ised   U3  vote 

By  Executive  order  a  Committee  for  the 
E,iminatli.)n  of  Discrimination  In  Qovern- 
mont  Employment  has  been  reestablished 
with  broadened  authority  Today,  nearlv 
one-fourth  of  all  Federal  employees  are 
Negrci 

The  President  s  C'  inmi'tre  .n  (iovern- 
mer\t  Contracts  under  the  cti.iirmaiiship  "f 
Vice  President  Nixon,  h.is  l>ecome  an  ini- 
pretvsive  force  f  >r  the  elimination  of  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  of  private 
companies  th.it  do  b  i.smess  with  the  Oovcrii- 
men' 

Other  import. Hi*  .i<h:evemei,ts  Include 
Initial  steps  toward  '.he  eliininallon  of  seg- 
regation in  feder.illy  .ilded  housing,  the 
establishment  of  the  Cr.  U  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  enforces 
Federal  cull  rights  laws  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  bipartisan  Civil  Right*  C  immls- 
slon,  which  has  prepared  a  significant  report 
that  lays  the  groundwork  for  further  legis- 
lative actl'i'.i  and  pi(.>gress 

The  Republican  record  Is  a  record  of 
progress  n.)t  merely  promises  Neverthe- 
less we  recognise  that  rnuth  remains  to  be 
di  ne 

Each  of  the  following  pledges  is  practical 
.md    withir.    reallsMc    reach    of    acci.»mpllsh- 
rneiit         T^iey     are     serious — not     cynical- 
pledges   m.ide   to  result   in   maximum   prug- 
:  C5S 

1  V(jting    We  pledge - 

Continued  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
cull  right-s  laws  to  gu.irantee  the  right  to 
vote  t-o  all  citizens  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try 

Legi.slati')!!  to  provide  that  the  completion 
■  f  .SIX  primary  grades  In  a  State  accredited 
school  li  conclusive  evidence  of  literacy  for 
voting  purposes 

2  Public  .schools    W'c  pledge — 

The  Department  of  Justice  will  ontmue 
I's  Vigorous  support  of  court  orders  for 
school  desegregation  Desegregation  suits 
now  pending  involve  at  least  39  sch<x)l  dis- 
tricts Thi>.se  suits  and  others  already  con- 
cluded will  affect  most  niajor  cities  in  which 
sch^Kil  segregation  is  being  practiced 

It  will  use  the  new  authoritv  provided  bv 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  i960  to  pre-.ent  ob- 
struction of  court  •>rders 

We  will  propose  legl.slation  to  authorize 
the   Attorney   General    to    bring   actions    for 


scn<H)l  desegfvntlon  in  the  name  of  the 
United  St.ite*  IB  appropriate  cases,  as  when 
economic  coercion  or  threat  of  physic. il 
harm  Is  used  to  deter  persons  from  golni< 
to    Court    to    establish    tlieir    rights 

Our  Continuing  supp^irt  of  the  President's 
propoksal  to  extend  Federal  aid  and  tech- 
nlc  il  assistance  to  schixils  winch  in  good 
f.iith  attempt  to  desegregate 

We  oppose  the  pretense  of  fixing  a  target 
date  3  years  from  now  for  the  mere  .submis- 
sion of  plans  for  school  desei'regatlon  Slow- 
inovlng  sc!i.K)l  districts  would  coi.strue  it  is 
a  3-yeur  moratorium  during  which  prog- 
ress would  cease,  postponing  until  U<6:i 
the  legal  prix-ess  to  mforce  compliance  We 
believe  th.it  each  ol  the  pending  court  ac- 
ti'iis  .should  proceed  as  the  .supreme  Court 
has  directed  and  that  in  no  dl.strict  should 
there  be  any  such  delay 

3  Employment      We    pledge 
Continued  support  for  legislation  t>.  e.-uab- 

lish  a  Comrnisflion  oi:  Equal  Job  Op|xirtunr> 
to  make  permanent  and  to  expand  with 
hvi.slatlve  backing  the  excellent  work  being 
performed  by  the  President  s  Committee  on 
Ciovernment   Coiitraf  ts. 

Approprl.ite  legislation  to  end  the  dls- 
rrlniinat(>rv  mcmbcrhlp  practices  of  some 
labor  union  locals,  unless  such  practices  are 
eradii-.(ted  promi>tly  by  the  l,ib<ir  unions 
t.Memselv  es 

Use  of  the  full-scale  review  of  existing 
.State  laws  and  of  prior  proposals  for  Petleral 
lev'l-l.itloi! .  to  eliminate  discrimination  m 
employment  now  tjelnvr  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  C>.mmissi..n  for  k'uidance  In 
our  objerfive  of  develoomij  a  Federal -.State 
proRram    in    th'*    employment    area 

.Spe<  lal  Consideration  of  training  programs 
.Timed  at  developing  the  skills  of  those  now 
wi.rklm;  in  marKinal  agricultural  employ- 
ment so  that  they  can  (jbt.iln  employment 
m  industry,  notably  In  the  new  industries 
moving  ItUo  the  .South 

4  Housing  We  pledge  a<Mon  to  pro- 
hibit discrlmm.it  ;on  In  housing  constructed 
with   the   aid   of   Federal   subsidies 

T)  Public  faciliMes  and  services'  We 
I>ledge   - 

Remov.il  of  any  vestige  of  discrimination 
In  the  oper.it ion.  of  Federal  facilities  or  pro- 
cfKlures  winch  mav  at     ny  time  be  found 

C>ppof>lT|on  to  the  use  of  Federal  funds  f'lr 
the  construction  of  segreg.ited  comnninlty 
facilities 

Action  to  In^iire  th.it  public  transporta- 
tion and  other  g.jvernment  authori/.ed  serv- 
ices shall    be   free   from   segregation 

fi  Legislative  procedure  We  pledge  mir 
best  efTorts  to  change  present  rule  22  of  the 
.Senate  and  other  .ipproprlate  Congressional 
procedures  that  often  make  unattalinble 
proper  legislative  implement. itl-n  of  ronstl- 
tutloiial  guarantee? 

We  reafllrm  the  coiistitu' loiml  right  to 
peaceable  .issembly  to  pr<itest  dl.s«rlnilnatlon 
In  priv.ite  busine"js  es'.ibllshments  We 
applaud  the  action  of  the  businessmen  who 
have  abandoned  discriminatory  pr.uticcs  ;n 
retail  establishments  and  we  urge  others  to 
follow    their  example 

Finally  we  recogni/e  that  civil  rights  is  a 
responsibility  not  only  of  Stales  and  locali- 
ties, it  Is  H  national  problem  and  a  national 
rest>'nsib!!it  y  The  Fetleral  ti<iveriiment 
should  take  the  inlli.itive  in  promoting 
intergriiup  conferences  among  those  who, 
in  their  communities  are  earnestly  seeking 
solutions  of  the  complex  problems  of  de- 
segrega'loii  to  the  end  th.tt  closed  channels 
of  communication  may  be  opened  tensions 
eased,  and  a  cf>operatue  siilution  ol  local 
problems  may  be  sought 

In  sununary  we  pledge  the  full  use  of  tlie 
power  resources  mid  leadership  of  the  Fed- 
eral (iovernment  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion ija.sed  on  ra'^e  color  religion  or  national 
origin  and  to  encourage  understanding  and 
g<K.id   will   .tniong   all    races   and   creeds 
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IHE    UPPEll    COLORADO    Rr.FR 
STOIiAGE    PROJECT 

M^  M<  GEE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  key  points  in  the  platform  of  Presi- 
uent  Kennedy  and  his  administration 
was  llie  development  of  western  re- 
8')urc» ••-.  lliere  is  a  need  for  expanded 
economic  prowth.  rising  to  the  level 
v.liich  our  own  expectations  and  interna- 
l.inul  fiontitTs  now  require,  which  has 
tonnnandcd  from  us  a  searching  inquiry 
into  a  new  ccoiiomic  ba^c  to  sustain  such 
a  re-spon.siinliL.v. 

We  bolieve  that  a  portion  of  this  new 
t-' on^mic  ba-^p  can  be  found  in  a  fuller 
r*.i!i.^:i'ion  of  the  resources  of  the  West. 
Fnr^iciilarly  In  some  of  the  Western 
Ftatcs.  our  concern  centers  on  the  upper 
Colorado  Rivtr  storage  project.  In  re- 
;^I)t■cl  lo  ihis  project,  v.c  have  felt  that 
up  to  now.  there  has  been  reluctance  to 
txamin'-  the  power  revenue  potential  of 
tl.e  pro.iert  reaU.-itically  in  lit'ht  of  these 
r.(>eds.  Without  such  an  examination, 
wc  cannot  move  ahead  fast  enough  to 
k  t^p  pare  \i  ith  these  mounting  needs. 
Ill  U.i.^  regard,  recently  I  have  encaged 
111  i-orie.spondence  with  the  Department 
cf  the  Iiilcnor. 

I  !>m  deli"ht^  to  report  that  as  a  re- 
.<;tilt  of  an  oxchani^c  v.'ith  the  Department 
of  the  Inlcrior  we  have  received  assur- 
ance.s  from  the  Department,  that  such  a 
rofxainmation,  in  the  form  of  a  new 
economic  analysis  of  the  future  power 
rp"enues  of  the  project,  will  be  under- 
taken forthwith. 

I  extend  my  praise  and  my  warm 
words  of  congratulation  to  the  new  ad- 
mimstration  for  bringing  this  breath  of 
fre.sli  air  directly  from  the  New  Pnsntler 
to  the  potential  of  a  new  West.  I  should 
like  also  to  thank  Secretary  Udall  and 
Under  Secretary  Carr  personally  for  the 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
upper  basiii  which  they  have  demon- 
strated. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  requesting  this  study 
and  Mr.  Carr's  reply  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

JAMUABT  24.  1061. 

11^  e  Honorable  Stew  act  Ll  tJoAU., 
Secretary  of  the  IrUcrior, 
Wastunglon,  D.C. 

Dkaji  Mr.  SEcmxTABTi  The  States  oX  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Baain  have  a  very 
rtr  II  g  Interest  In  the  rapid  develc^xnent  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  project.  If 
the  e  Slates  are  to  provide  the  livelihood  for 
a  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  tax  baac 
for  vital  public  programa  on  the  local  State 
and  Federal  level  and  the  Increase  In  pro- 
ductive capacity,  which  Is  necessary  to  the 
sound  growth  of  the  American  economy.  It 
ii>  necessiiry  that  this  project  proceed  as 
r.ipidly   as   possible. 

Many  of  ua  who  represent  these  States  In 
the  Congress  have  become  gravely  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  project  because  of  our 
iiK.ireness  that  progress  relies  upon  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  estimates  of  the  future 
.".vailabllity   of   the   project's   power  revenue. 

The  financing  of  repayment  contracts  for 
I>n  ject  participating  unite  can  only  proceed 
as  fii_t  ai  the  Department's  economic  judg- 
ment of  these  future  reytnues  will  allow. 
The  Judgment  which  is  now  used  Is  con- 
tained in  an  economic  analysis  undertaken 


m  M'Sn.  It  i!  my  opinion  that  :hls  Judg- 
m'-nt  V.;;'-  cnr.dlilincd  tj  an  o-.-erly  ccn- 
pcrv.'.tive  n:!rr.'.:i:5tr.".tion  view  of  the  rat^  at 
which  v.  estcrn  and  U.S.  ec-^nomi:  develop- 
n.cnt   was  likely  to   proci?cd. 

It  .seems  pr<'".able  th.fit  the  poll -ics  of  the 
new  Kcnncay  r.dmlnistrat.on  will  provide  a 
6*lrriiilTjS  tj  economic  growth  whi-'h  will  In- 
crc.'.^.e  this  rate  ar.d  which  will  mcike  the 
1^38  a:T.il:Lls   ccn   nv:re   inncturjie. 

In  a(.[d:'-i>;.>n,  tl.c  former  Secret;;ry  of  In- 
terior h;.b  ap;>roved  rccentl:".  a  rc])ort  which 
r^c.'':nn":ci»^,'j  the-  couEtructicn  cl  a  rfdc-r.-il 
t:.in  mL.Son  ry.jtcai  for  the  pro. ect  v.-hich 
should  be  the  mcDri"  fcr  rf.ci.gthtnlr.g  mar- 
ketln.'j  of  picjcct  iKiWcr;  it  should,  fcr  cx- 
r:in;i'.e,  mnk?  po^'-siblc  more  nd"ant.ige3\is 
finning  fvrr.»:i;,cment.':.  By  there  and  other 
mean.'",  the  btr/. cs  of  t!ic  upper  ba'in  should 
Eecurc,  not  on.y  better  .'crvice  to  power 
Uocr?,  hut  c'.  J  iTi'itcrlally  cnhancd  revenues 
availab'."  tn  aid  rccUm--  tion  deve!'--pment. 
The  Nuvcr^ibcr  \b.  1960,  report  of  the  eni,'!- 
ceerli  g  corr.niit;eo  of  the  Colorado  J^lvcr 
Ba^ln  Con.-umcr'c  Po-.vcr,  Inc  ,  Indicates  that 
an  all-Fed  ;ral  tranrinL-ci.in  system  like  the 
one  i-ppr^i-rd  by  t^ic  Pr^rctary  cf  the  Inte- 
rior on  Jan-jn-y  1',  1951,  nii^ht  ylc!d  as 
much  as  $650  million  mere  than  would  a 
non-Fcdc-ral   system  in  revenues. 

Reexamination  of  the  future  power  reve- 
nue potential  of  the  project  which  almost 
certainly  di.-clo.,cs  other  factors  which,  taken 
together  with  th'  .se  which  I  have  mentioned, 
rriake  the  19C8  analysis  a  jioor  basis  indeed 
upon  which  to  plan  the  rate  of  constructlf^n 
of   these    participating    ur.its. 

As  It  now  stands,  the  1358  analysis  consti- 
tutes an  unjust  obstacle  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment not  only  of  my  cwn  State,  but  of 
the  whole  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin.  I 
therefore  urge  nrongly  that  the  Depart- 
ment, under  your  leaderbhip,  undertake  a 
new  economic  analysts  of  the  future  power 
revenues  of  the  upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  Only,  it  seems  to  me.  If  we  ob- 
tain a  new  judgment  which  Is  more  consist- 
ent with  the  economic  potential  of  our  area. 
win  we  be  able  fully  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  reaching  that  potential. 
Sincerely, 

Gale  W.  McGee. 


analysis  outlined  In  our  discusrlons  will  re- 
quire several  monthE.     However,  we  will  be 
reporting  Vo  you   as  soon   as   practicable. 
Smccroly  yours, 

James  K.  C.\rr, 
Under  Secretury. 


VS.  Department  of  the  Intekior. 

OrFICE    OF   THE    SECRETARY, 

Wa.-;!!nsrfo7i.  DC.  March  17,  19C1. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  McGek:  Mr.  Charles  Whlt- 
temore,  of  your  ofBce,  called  on  March  14 
and  we  discussed  In  more  detail  your  request 
that  the  Department  restudy  the  1958  eco- 
nomic analysis  regarding  the  Colorado  River 
■torage  project. 

In  view  of  our  discussions,  I  want  to  In- 
form you  that  we  will  make  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  the  future  power  revenue 
potential  of  the  project  and  in  so  dolr»g  we 
will  keep  in  mind  that  one  of  the  aaeump- 
tlons  will  be  the  type  of  dynamic  power 
marketing  programs  advocated  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  Udall.  There  Is  evidence 
that  the  overall  growth  rate  of  the  area  and 
the  country  will  rise  rapidly  in  the  next  few 
jtan.  Public  and  private  power  suppliers 
In  meeting  this  sustained  expansion  may  be 
called  upon  to  supply  nearly  three  times  as 
much  power  as  early  as  1980. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  and  the  Items 
pointed  out  In  the  President's  message  on 
natural  resources,  we  believe  that  a  new  look 
Is  entirely  Justified,  In  making  this  re- 
analysis,  we  will  certainly  approach  It  from 
the  broadest  possible  view.  This  Department 
ts.  of  course,  very  much  aware  of  the  part 
that  the  State  of  Wyoming  has  played  In 
reclamation  development  and  we  welctnne 
your  deep  Interest  In  the  subject.  Yam 
realize.  I  am  sure,  that  to  make  the  type  ct 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  IvlcGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanln:ou5  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo  ,  P!es.s  of  March  20,  1961.  in 
re^'pec-t  to  the  President's  Peace  Corps. 

Tlierc  bcin-i  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ihe  Record. 
a ,  follows: 

The   Same    Ends   in   the   Same  Spirit 

The  K'.nncay  Peace  Corps,  a  pool  of  trained 
ir.^-".  and  women  sent  overseas  to  help  f'  r- 
f'gn  iiations  meet  urgent  needs  lor  skilled 
m:inpowLr,  has  lit  the  imagin.»tion  of  the 
pubic,    particularly   its   y'  uii.;tr   segment. 

President  Kennedy  first  struck  the  spark  in 
a  mes^.ape  to  Congress  March  1.  in  which  he 
recommended  establishment  of  a  permp,nei:* 
Peace  Corps,  and  announced  a  pilot  program. 
He  said : 

"Tlvronghout  the  world  the  people  of  the 
n:\viy  develojiir.g  nations  are  struggling  for 
e:onom.c  and  social  progress,  which  reflects 
th'ir  d.epest  desires.  Our  own  'reedom,  and 
the  future  of  freedom  around  the  world,  de- 
]  e..d<d.  ill  a  veiy  real  sense,  on  their  ability 
to  bui:d  grov.  ing  and  independent  nations 
whore  iTi-^n  en  live  in  dignity,  liberated  from 
tliO  holds  cf  h.tinger,  irnorance.  and  poverty, 

■  0:"e  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
n-hip'-emcnt  of  this  goal  is  the  lack  of 
traiticd  men  a  ;d  women  with  the  skill  to 
ter."h  tie  y^ung  and  assist  in  the  opera- 
tion cf  development  projects — men  and 
women  with  tlic  capacity  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  swiftly  evolving  economies,  and 
witli  the  dedication  to  put  that  capacity 
lo  work  in  ihe  villages,  the  mountains,  the 
towns,  and  the  factories  of  struggling  na- 
tions." 

Kennedy  visualizes  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
group  that  will  supplement  technical  ad- 
visers by  cfferiiig  technical  Bkills  needed  by 
developing  nations. 

They  would  teach  In  primai^y  and  second- 
ary schools,  especially  as  part  of  national 
English  language  teaching  profrrams.  They 
would  participate  In  the  worldwide  program 
of  malaria  eradication.  They  would  provide 
Instruction  and  operation  of  public  health 
and  sanitation  projects,  and  would  aid  In 
village  development  throvigh  school  con- 
struction and  other  programs.  They  would 
help  fanners  to  use  modern  Implements  and 
techniques  in  agriculture. 

The  corps  would  not  be  limited  to  the 
young,  or  to  college  graduates.  All  Amer- 
icans, who  qualify,  would  be  eligible.  Peace 
Corps  personnel  would  be  made  available 
through  private  voluntary  agencies,  through 
oversea  programs  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, through  assistance  programs  of  inter- 
national agencies,  through  programs  of  the 
U.3.  Government,  through  programs  of  the 
corps  Itself. 

Applicants  would  be  thoroughly  screened, 
and  each  recruit  would  receive  training  vary- 
ing from  fl  weeks  to  fl  months.  Corps  mem- 
bers would  receive  no  salary,  but  would  re- 
ceive an  allowance  suflQclent  to  meet  basic 
needs.  Basic  to  the  program,  as  the  Presi- 
dent outlined  It.  Is  that  corps  members  live 
simply  and  unostentatloiisly  among  the  peo- 
ple they  help. 

The  Peace  Corps  Idea,  because  It  offers 
service  for  service  sake,  because  It  tape  a 
deep  reservoir  of  heart,  because  It  offers 
experience  people  often  dream  abort,  and 
because  tt  represents  a  real  opportunity  to 
build,  democracy,  while  buUdlng  nations,  has 
reaped  a  heavy  and  favorable  response. 
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And  »t  merits  this  response  Most  Amer- 
ican aid  Is  based  on  money,  rather  than 
people  It  has  been  viewed  as  a  buy-off. 
and  the  nations  receiving  It  have  known 
and   many   have  resented   this   approach 

The  Peace  Corps  program  offers  a  chance 
for  people  to  help  people  on  a  shoulUer-to- 
shoulder  level  It  Is  the  best  and  the  most 
practical  method  ot  acquainting  the  people 
of  foreign  lands  with  the  real  purposes  and 
the  real  sincerity  of  the  American  jjeople  and 
the  democratic  process 

Its  potential  Is  great.  It  sh.mld  be  en- 
dorsed by  all  those  who  have  e-.er  talceu  a 
basket  of  flowers  to  a  sick  friend,  who  have 
ever  taken  a  sack  of  groceries  to  an  unem- 
ployed family,  and  who  have  ever  offered 
help  to  a  dejected  and  lonely  stranger  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  Intended  to  mee'  these  same 
ends  in  the  same  spirit. 


PAKE  MAIL  BY  ORGANIZED  INTER- 
EST GROUPS 

Ml.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Ralph  McGill  and  pubUshed  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  23. 
1961.  describing  how  organized  groups 
can  concentrate  fake  mail  petitions  to 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  an  at- 
tempt to  influence  their  positions  on 
pubUc  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtroRD. 
as  follows: 

Fakc  K4ail  Floods  CArrrOL  Hii.i.     Ohi-anized 

Inteeest    Groups    Blajceo    ron    Contrived 

LETTEas  TO  Congress 

(By  Ralph  McOlin 

President  Kennedy  was  qul'e  accurate  In 
speaking  sharply  about  the  "well-organized 
Interest  groups"  which  are  promoting  mall 
campaigns  to  the  Congress  seeking  to  give  an 
Impression  his  program  lacks  public  support 

Such  campaigns  are  familiar  HuppUy 
they  almost  always  end  up  by  overreaching 
them.^elvea  A  few  years  ago  an  investiga- 
tion Into  a  floiid  of  mall  led  to  revelations  of 
hundreds  of  fake  signatures  to  letters  and 
telegrams 

Ttxl;iy  there  are  a  few  new  techniques 
There  aie  for  example,  organlyatlons  which 
for  A  fee.  will  add  any  person's  n;vme  to  form 
letters.  They  even  advertise  in  magazines 
and  publications  representing  the  extreme 
rlghtwing  of  American  conservatl.^m  A 
couple  of  samples  will  illustrate 

■Conserviviives:  Help  block  leftis'  mens- 
ures  and  support  sound  ones  by  sending 
skillfully  prepared  and  carefully  written  let- 
ters   to    key    Congressmen    and    newspapers 

etc    •    •    •  Join     .  the  legislative  service 

that    ieeps   an   eye  on    legislation   and    alerts 
conservatives  " 

Another  Is  more  subtle: 
Why  do  we  fall?     Perhaps  we  fail  to  sell 
conservative    Ideas    •     •     •    consult    a    com- 
munications specialist   " 

In  other  words,  under  this  for-a-fee  uk-.i 
these  letters  Ui  Congress  agencies  will  ilecide 
which  bills  they  consider  leftist,  and  which 
sound  The  voter  will  not  have  to  write 
the  letters.  They  will  be  written  for  him 
Note  the  promise.  The  contents  will  be 
skillfully  prepared.  The  person  who  pays 
the  fee  to  have  his  name  used  In  fl<xxls 
of  letters  presumably  will  ha\e  his  vanity 
soothed  by  the  vicarious  pleasure  of  re- 
cet.lng  the  routine  answers  which  harra.s.sed 
congressional  secretaries  send  out 

There  are  a  number  of  these  press -the - 
bu'tor -for-letters-to-Congress  agencies  In 
he  long  run.  this  will  be  benetlclal  The 
Ml  -St  obtuse  Congressmen  cannot  forever  fall 
to  "see  that  these  so-called  conservative  or- 
ganizutions  take  him  for  a  fool  who  will  be 


Influenced  by  such  mass-produced  mall  cam- 
paigns And  certainly,  the  cltl/en  who  hires 
some  faceless  persoi;s  to  write  his  letters 
and  make  decisions  for  hlni  atxnit  leftl.sts 
and  s<jundness  can  t  really  be  considered  as 
being  very  influential  What  he  has  done  l.s 
put  some  smart  b<»>3  In  the  buslnes*  of 
making  an  eitsy  living  out  of  turning  out 
offset  printed  letters  which  l.jok  like  the 
real   thing 

There  are.  of  course  the  large  .special  in- 
terest li)bb:e8  which  do  the  same  thing  Be- 
tween them,  they  can  put  stacks  of  inall 
on  congressional  desks 

But  the  wl^e  Congressman  will  h.irdly  fail 
to  see  that  the  polls  show  a  very  substantial 
percentage  of  the  American  people  like  what 
President  Kennedy  is  doing 

The  Congre.ssnien  will  realize  also  that  it 
w;»s  the  same  sources  now  protlucmg  mall 
campaUns  agaln.'t  the  Kenn^'tlv  program 
which  contributed  to  the  si.ign.ition  of  the 
ElKenh<iwer  admliils*  ration  protfram  They 
were  responsible  :"or  eliminating  the  word 
modern"  from  .i&siKiatlon  with  the  word 
"Republicanism"  within  week.s  .i.'ter  that  dy- 
namic phrase  was  launched  at  the  1956  con- 
vention in  San  Krancl.sco  They  were,  in  a 
very  real  sen.se  in  part  responsible  fir  the 
failvire  of  our  foreign  policy  to  produce  ideius 
and  contribut«'d  to^i  to  the  economic  de- 
cline which  began  in  1958  Not  being  will- 
ing now  to  make  an  open  direct  attack  on 
th«  Kennedy  administration  they  try  to 
come  In  from  the  fl.vnk.s 

The  voters,  meanwhile,  are  beginning  to 
see  he  is  committed  to  no  party  dogma 
He  has  a  program  which  has  nt  leitst  a 
chance  of  working  out  for  the  national 
g(X)d  It  will  be  a  grave  error  If  the  sF>eclal 
interest  mall  campaigns  are  permitted  to 
deprive  the  countrv  of  [f 


THE  CONGO  AND  LAO-S 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  Frp.sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  a  column  wuttt-n  by  Walter 
I.ippmaiin.  entitled  '  The  Congo  and 
Laos.  "  publi.sheti  m  yesterday  m(irtungs 
Washington   Po.st   and   Times   Herald 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  <ird. 
as  fuUov^s 

The   Co.ngo   .^.^•D   Laos 
I  By  Walter  Llppmann  i 

Sumnung  up  the  ixTsitioii  of  the  So\  let 
Union  Mr  OromyKo  told  the  General  As- 
sembly on  Tuesday  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
U  N  sh')uld  withdraw  Its  tr<H)p6  fr;»m  the 
Coiuo  w:thin  a  month,  on  the  other  hand 
that  It  should  remove  'all  Belgian  tro«ips  and 
B-»lg!an  f>ers<^)niiel  now  In  that  country  "  It 
sh'  uld  arrest  Tshombe  In  EUzabethvlUe  and 
Mobutu  III  I.eippoidvUle,  and  It  should  give 
the  necessary  assl^tance  and  supjnirt  to 
Cti/enga  in  StanlevviKe  A  rather  busy 
month   for  a  withdrawing  army 

Dijes  this  make  any  seu.^e  to  expect  the 
UN  forces  which  would  be  in  the  process 
of  packing  their  btigs  and  moving  to  the 
ports  to  exercise  the  authority  of  overwhelm- 
ing power  m  ail  the  centers  of  the  v.ist  terri- 
tory of  the  Com^o'  How  could  a  departing 
force  move  Into  K.i'.inga  and  arrest  Tshombe 
and  expel  all  the  Belgians? 

Mr  Cir  >m\ko's  sunim.iry  of  the  poslllcm  Is 
su'-h  an  Irrational  and  contradictory  one  as 
to  leave  the  (observer  asking  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  has  any  policy  In  the  Coiik;o 
except  Ui  demolish  the  United  Nations  .^  an 
influence  In  world  affairs. 

The  US  posit l>n  on  the  Congo  rest-s  on 
a  decision  which  was  ttrst  lakcti  by  President 
Ei.senhower.  and  which  ■*  as  recently  re- 
affirmed by  Mr  Hf-nry  Cab*!'  LitKine  The  de- 
cision was  to  act  with  and  tiirough  the 
United     Nations     in    African     affairs        This 


policy  is  al.s>i  that  of  the  Keiiiutl>  .idmuiis- 
tr.'iflon  and  It  Is  being  carried  out  with  ex- 
traordin.iry  diplomatic  skill  by  Governor 
Stevenson  What  Is  now  at  stake  is  more 
than  the  pa>.  lllcatlon  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Congo  It  Is  the  preservation  oj  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  peace  during  the  liquidation  of  the 
colonial  empires  llie  liberated  lountries 
*ou!d  become  the  victims  of  a  new  im})erlal- 
ist  lonhlct  ir  the  United  Nations  were  to 
dlsai>pear 

V,i-  can  have  .\  rcaoon.iblo  ci;n!UleiKe  that 
on  this  l.s.sue.  we  shall  find  ourselves  alined 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  uncommitted 
nntious  of  the  world,  including  the  largest 
of  them  India  The  uncommitted  n.ttious 
cannot  ass'iit  to  Mr  Groinyko  s  demand 
that  the  U  N  withdraw  from  the  Congo  m 
30-day3  unless  they  are  willing  to  aban- 
t.1  ni  the  only  Institution  on  earth  in  whirl) 
the  sm;i!!  and  the  weak  can  st.md  up  to  the 
great  and  powerful  Were  the  United  Na- 
tlon.s  fn  d'sappe.ir  or  were  It  to  be  humili- 
ated and  reduced  to  an  object  of  derision. 
all  International  relations  would  become 
sheer  power  politics  The  Importance  ut  a 
iiaiio!)  Wiiuld  be  measure<l  solely  by  It.'  mlll- 
t  irv  power  and  Its  strategic  geograpliy.  and 
the  Importance  of  the  weak  would  be  how 
mu'-h  trouble  they  could  kick  up 

We  have  very  good  reason  to  believe  thn* 
on  this  crucial  issue  the  survival  of  the 
United  Nations  we  are  not  only  on  the  right 
side  we  are  on  the  winning  side  Let  the 
rnntter  be  tested  In  this  Cieneral  Assembly 
shall  the  UN  withdraw  from  the  Congo  or 
shall  It  remain  until  the  ohjectlves  laid  dov»n 
bv  the  Conciliation  Commission  iiave  been 
achieved' 

H'jwever  It  must  be  said  that  If  the  Unltetl 
States  policy  Is  to  siKceed  It  mu.st  have 
the  support  and  the  cix  iperatlon  of  our  al- 
lies particularly  of  Belgium  and  France 
As  things  stand  today,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  nations  have  sanctioned  the 
continuing  presetice  of  the  UN  In  the  Congo 
But  i.hls  sanction  was  voted  with  the  un- 
der>tanillng  that  the  Belgians  would  with- 
draw thfir  paramilitary  forces  and  their 
poiitic.il  agent.s  If  that  were  refused,  the 
U  N  operation  might  well  fall,  with  all  the 
contending  factions  siding  with  Mr  Gro- 
mvko  and  demaiifling  that  the  UN  with- 
draw Aft«-r  th.it  the  African  futvire  nught 
well  be  quite  out  of  any  Influence  that  the 
United   States  could   exert 

As  compiire<l  with  the  Congo,  wiiere  liie 
I'nlted  States  has  a  clear  pc)8ltlon  and  an 
Intelligible  stral»'glc  policy,  the  sltuatltm  In 
Ij^os  Is  coiifiised  and  dangerous  Our  com- 
mitment In  the  Congo  which  was  taken  only 
l.i.st  year.  Ues  within  the  reach  (jf  our  stra- 
tegic and  political  p<.pwer  Laos  does  not 
l.-ios  Is  a  classic  example  of  a  great  power 
being  overextended  The  commitment  In 
I  aos  goes  back  to  the  days  when  we  were 
strong  enough,  or  thought  we  were  stronc 
enough,  to  bring  that  remote  and  landlocked 
countrv  within  the  American  sphere  t  f  mili- 
tary Influence 

.^s  Laos  borders  on  the  Commtmlst  world 
btit  Is  far  out  of  our  effective  reach  our 
faUe  and  imprudent  con^.mltment  was  b<-)und 
to  boomerang  as  the  balance  of  power  be- 
came more  favorable  to  the  Communist  na- 
tions 

It  has  now  boomeraiiged  and  President 
Kennedy  has  to  find  a  way  between  a  diplo- 
matlc  defeat  and  a  meanlngle.ss  war  That 
may  not  be  Impossible  to  do  But  it  is  a  dirii- 
cult  thing  to  do  And  he  Is  entitled  to  try 
without  too  much  advice  from  th'"  back.seat 
drivers 


INrERP:STS   OK   THE   AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  proinise.s  to  be  a  decisive  year  for 
the  con.suiuers.     Congressional  hearings 
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last  year  have  clearly  revealed  that  lead- 
ing networks,  leading  advertising  agen- 
cies, and  leading  advertisers  have  been 
joint  partners  in  television  fraud. 

Our  colleague  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee iMr.  Kefauver)  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  hearings  he  held,  which 
luive  awakened  American  consimiers  of 
all  ages. 

Bills  to  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
ha\o  begun  to  receive  genuine  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  from  the  public  at  large. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  con- 
sumers are  becoming  better  educated 
and  are  not  quite  such  easy  victims  of 
the  planned  obsolescence  championed 
by  grinning  television  artists. 

Consumers  cannot  be  content  with 
such  minor  goals  as  having  an  occa- 
sional advisory  committee  appointed  and 
writing  letters  protesting  some  of  the 
more  obvious  frauds. 

Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne.  president  of 
Consumers  Union,  has  said: 

The  primary  goal  In  a  consumer  platform 
is  to  have  a  Department  of  tlie  Consumers, 
an  agency  which  should  In  Its  scope  be  as 
Important  to  the  Nation  as  the  Department 
of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

A  second  consumer  goal  Is  that  of  protect- 
ing and  of  expanding  the  existing  consumer 
outposts  In  Washington,  -D-C..;  specifically. 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
Legislatuie,  I  fought  to  get  a  meat-grad- 
ing and  a  meat-inspection  law  passed  in 
my  State.  The  difficulties  we  encoun- 
tered were  astonishing.  Since  that  time 
I  think  the  consumers  have  rallied  to 
support  proposed  legislation  important 
to  their  own  protection. 

Professor  Warne  has  also  stated 
that— 

Consumer  programs,  at  the  State  as  well 
as  at  the  Federal  level,  need  to  be  developed 
In  a  dozen  flelds;  such  as  eliminating  un- 
sightly billboards,  preventing  bait  advertis- 
ing, eradicating  the  racket  of  fictitious  pric- 
ing, tightening  the  laws  affecting  consumer 
credit,  coordinating  the  laws  with  respect  to 
usury  so  that  outrageous  rates  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  developing  a  clear  and  explicit 
deflnltlon  of  the  cost  of  doing  buslnaw. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  time  in  which 
the  consumer  movement  has  been  more 
vigorous.  National  organizations,  rang- 
ing from  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  to  the  APL-CIO,  have 
placed  consumer  programs  on  their 
apiendas.  Schools  and  colleges  are  in- 
creasingly using  consumer  materials  in 
cla-sses. 

While  our  expectations  .'till  outrun  our 
results,  we  do  have  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  new  consumer  credit  protection 
measures. 

I  recommend  about  five  ways  in  which 
we  should  consider  consumers  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  deceptive  merchan- 
dising practices. 

First.  Fictitious  pricing,  when  large 
price  reductions  are  made  from  unrealis- 
tically  high  list  prices. 

Second.  "Bait"  advertisements,  which 
offer  a  well-known  product  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price  without  any  intention 
of  selling  it,  as  a  lure  to  get  customers 
into  a  store. 


Third.  Mislabeled  or  undisclosed  con- 
tents of  so-called  miracle  products, 
including  patent  medicines,  cosmetics, 
nutritional  supplements,  and  weight- 
reducing  remedies. 

Fourth.  Deceptive  interest  rates  and 
undisclosed  finance  charges  in  consumer 
credit. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  grade  labeling  on  many 
products  which  makes  price  competition 
meaningless  and  places  undue  stress  on 
particular  product  brands  through  heavy 
promotional  and  advertising  expendi- 
tures. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  carried  a  po.iular  feature 
column  called  "The  District  Line,"  wTit- 
ten  by  Bill  Gold.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  this  column.  It  includes  a  letter 
from  a  reader  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  to  Mr.  Gold,  in  which 
it  is  said ; 

"It  was  with  much  amusement  and  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  Identification  that  I  read  of 
your  experiences  In  trying  to  figure  out 
whether  the  large  'economy'  package  was 
really  a  bargain,"  writes  Mrs.  William  O. 
Brlmljoln  of  La  Plata,  Md.  "I  discovered 
eeveral  years  ago  that  the  second  word  In 
the  designation  'giant  economy  size'  Is  often 
as  exaggerated  as  the  first.  Now  I  don't  buy 
such  Items  unless  I'm  accompanied  by  my 
engineer  husband  and  his  slide  rule. 

"The  first  time  my  husband  ran  through 
these  pennlee-per-ounce  problems  for  me  we 
discovered  the  absurd  fact  that  In  one  par- 
ticular Item — dog  food — It  was  cheaper  to 
buy  the  smaller,  easler-to-handle-and -store 
size." 

Yes,  many  District  Liners  have  written  in 
the  same  vein  recently.  Pounds  and  ounces 
and  fractions  of  ounces  have  to  be  searched 
out  in  a  hunt  through  tiny  type,  and  then 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  packages  In- 
volved, because  these  days  so  many  Items  are 
sold  two-for  or  three-for  or  four-for  some- 
thing or  other. 

The  average  person  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  patience  to  struggle  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  sometimes  also  lacks  an  aptitude 
for  slide  rule  research.  I  am  reasonably  at 
ease  with  simple  arithmetic  problems,  but  I, 
too,  hesitate  when  I  get  one  set  of  answers 
and  a  resolute  clerk  gets  another. 

This  week,  for  example,  I  responded  to 
advertisements  that  Invited  me  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  buying  the  big  "economy" 
slses.  One  offering  was  on  behalf  of  a  well- 
known  potion  priced  at  $2.62  a  pint,  >4.43 
a  fifth  and  eiUS  a  half  gallon. 

I  Interpolate  in  Mr.  Gold's  column  at 
this  point  to  say  I  am  still  quoting,  be- 
cause I  myself  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  this  particular  purchase.  I  con- 
tinue reading  Mr.  Gold's  column: 

I  phoned  the  store.  "Why  does  this  stuff 
cost  more  In  larger  quantities  than  It  does 
In  smaller  quantities?"     I  asked. 

"My  dear  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "This  Is 
not  so." 

"Maybe  I  made  a  mistake  In  my  figures," 
I  hedged,  as  I  checked  them.  "There  are 
two  pints  to  a  quart,  and  two  quarts  to  a 
half-gallon.  Right?  So  that's  four  pints  In 
a  half -gallon." 

"Now  you're  on  the  right  track,"  the  clerk 
said.     "So  multiply  four  times  $2.62." 

I  followed  his  suggestion.  Then,  imitat- 
ing his  tone,  I  said:  "My  dear  sir,  I  have 
again  multiplied  four  times  $2.62  and  I  have 
again  reached  an  answer  of  $10.48 — not 
$11.38.  So  again  I  ask:  Why  do  you  charge 
00  cents  more  for  the  same  amount  of  this 
■tuff  In  one  bottle  as  you  charge  for  It  in 
four  separate  bottles?" 


First  he  tried  to  tell  me  my  multiplication 
Was  wrong. 

Then  he  switched  his  defense.  "You've  got 
to  remember,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "that 
the  half-gallons  are  a  hand  operation,  and 
this  costs  a  few  p>ennies  more.  You  see. 
the  pints  and  fifths  are  filled  by  machine." 

"If  the  plntfc  and  fifths  are  both  filled  by 
machine,  '  I  asked,  "why  does  it  cost  more 
per  ounce  In  the  larger  fifths  than  in  the 
smaller  pints?  The  pint  rate  is  $20.96  a 
gallon,  the  fifth  rate  Is  $22.15  a  gallon,  and 
the  half-gallon  rate  is  $22.76  a  gallon.  The 
bigger  the  bottle,  the  higher  the  rate  per 
ounce." 

"That's  the  way  the  prices  are  set  up,  ' 
he  muttered  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them." 

"If  that's  the  way  they're  set  up.  maybe 
they're   set   up   wrong,"    I   suggested. 

"No,"  he  said  flatly.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  them.  We  sell  them  every  day 
at  those  prices.  You're  the  only  one  who 
has  complained." 

I  must  be  some  kind  of  nut  or  something 
I  not  only  like  to  know  what  I'm  buying 
and  how  much  It  costs,  but  I  even  count 
my  change  before  I  leave  the  box  office  win- 
dow. Clerks  must  find  It  terribly  annoying 
to  have  to  wait  on  ctostomers  like  me. 

President  Kennedy  has  expressed  his 
concern  for  and  interest  in  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.    He  said: 

The  housewives  who  shop  for  their  fam- 
ilies— the  wage  earners  who  pay  the  rent 
and  meet  the  bills — all  have  a  vital  interest 
In  the  activities  of  government  which  affect 
the  value,  the  quality  and  accessibility  of 
the  goods  which  they  buy.  And  yet  those 
interests  have  been  virtually  unrepresented 
before  the  Eigencles,  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  the  executive  departments  whose 
work  has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  daily  life 
and  long-term  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  consumer. 

Consumers  have  been  the  "ignored 
Americans."  They  lack  a  lobby.  They 
have  been  more  or  less  voiceless  at  the 
Federal  level 

Up  untU  the  First  World  War,  the 
processes  of  production  were  neither  so 
complex  nor  so  remote  that  they  were 
not  understood  by  the  society  at  large. 
A  great  proportion  of  our  people  still 
lived  on  farms  or  in  a  rural  environment. 
The  production-consumption  unit  was 
a  single-phase  operation,  with  food  and 
fiber  being  produced  and  consumed 
within  a  fairly  small  community  unit. 
The  degrees  of  specialization  was  low 
and  a  consumer  was  able  to  make  an  in- 
formed appraisal  of  his  purchases. 

There  has  been  a  change.  Today  we 
are  operating  under  new  conditions, 
primary  among  which  is  the  concept  of 
the  second  exchange. 

The  basic  consuming  unit  is  still  the 
family,  but  few  families  produce  what 
they  consume.  We  earn  wages  by  per- 
forming a  relatively  specialized  service 
in  a  highly  technical  economy.  We 
trade  labor  and  skill  for  money.  This  is 
the  first  exchange. 

But  we  do  not  eat  money.  We  must 
take  the  money  we  have  received  for  our 
skill  and  labor  and  make  a  second  ex- 
change. We  buy  the  goods  and  services 
that  are  provided  for  us  by  the  labor  and 
skill  of  others. 

Transforming  money  into  goods  and 
services  is  the  act  of  consuming.  This  is 
the  second  exchange. 

It  is  to  protect  oiu-  hours  of  labor  and 
the  real  value  of  the  money  we  receive 
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for  that  labor  that  the  Interests  of  the 
corLsumer  must  be  protected  in  the  sec- 
ond exchange. 

The  President  has  announced  his  in- 
tention "to  appoint  a  consumer  counsel 
in  the  Office  of  the  President  "  He  said 
that  it  would  be  "the  function  of  this 
counsel  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
American  consumer  in  all  the  activities 
of  government." 

I  have  introduced  a  resolution  callinp 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  the  Consumer  Interest. 
Such  a  committee  would  conduct  a 
study  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  economic  problems  of  consum- 
ers within  the  United  States. 

I  urge  consideration  of  thi.s  part  of  the 
President  s  program. 

Along  the  same  line  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  bill  termed  the  "truth  in 
lending  bill."  which  I  hope  will  be  rein- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  DocGL.ts],  dealing  with  one  facet  of 
this  important  subject.  I  enjoyed  read- 
ing the  transcript  of  the  committee 
hearings  and  reports  on  the  bill  last 
year.  In  fact,  during  my  campaign  I 
found  that  the  bill  was  a  very  popular 
proposal,  and  wherever  I  spoke  about  it. 
the  greatest  interest  was  manifested  and 
many  questions  were  asked  about  it. 

The  American  consumer  i."?  becoming 
increasingly  concerned.  We.  as  his  rep- 
resentatives, should  show  this  fcelmg. 


BRITISH  BROADCASTING  CORP 
REBROADCAST  OP  FILM  HAR- 
VEST OP  SHAME" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  March  22,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  on  the  presentation  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  of  the  film  "Harvest 
of  Shame  '  on  the  preceding  night  un- 
der an  arrangement  with  the  American 
owner,  Columbia  Broadcasting;  System 
I  deplored  the  sale  by  CBS  of  the  right 
to  present  this  film  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  predicted  what  I  felt  must 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  presentlnir 
that  extremely  untrue  and  unfavorable 
picture  of  America  and  American  life  to 
our  stanch  friends,  kinsmen,  and  allies, 
the  British.  Mr.  President,  I  have  now 
r-celved  clippings  from  the  British  press 
\vhlch  abundantly  support  my  prediction 
that  the  effect  of  the  presentation  of  thi.s 
so-called  documentary  was  a.s  I  said  it 
would  be.  and  that  such  pre.sentation 
would  be  a  great  disservice  to  our  coun- 
try. 

I  shall  read  Into  the  Recoro  quotations 
from  some  of  the  British  press  clippings, 
which  abundantly  show  the  extent  to 
which  our  British  friends  had  already 
been  misled  by  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  British  papers  on  the  next 
day,  following  the  night  of  the  telecast 
The  first  reaction  which  I  shall  note  is  a 
program  announcement  in  the  Radio 
Times,  an  ofBcial  BBC  publication, 
covering  the  period  from  March  18  to 
March  24  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  announcement  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
tht  Record. 


Tliere  beiniT  iv  obection.  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record    a.s  follow.s 

IFr.im  R:idl.->  Times   M,ir    18   24    1961] 
The      Hkrvcst      r    .SH»Mt        Tnr    Pi  ioht    "r 

I  By  Kenneth  Lamb) 

Every  year  .'it  ahuut  this  time  jt  h.)rdc  of 
some  3  m!;!l  ui  .Americans  taKe  to  tlie 
road  Their  exi>du.^  h.'i.s  it.s  heginning  In 
Plorldi.  f>r  on  Uie  Mexican  b.irder  In  Cali- 
fornia In  the  next  "J  miinih.s  t!u-y  wU', 
travel  ihnusands  nf  nii;f>  I'hry  »Ui  luuow 
the   f\ni   itiid   tiring   in    the   .^arwst 

Tonight  s  prijgr<tni  Is  about  these  men 
w  imeri  and  rhlMr':*n,  and  the  w.iy  they  Mm- 
and  mfive  around  in  search  of  work  Mr 
Jame.s  P  Mitchell  » ho  wis  President  El- 
senhower's Secretary  if  I..ibor.  calls  theni 
the  excluded  Arneruans  Oi.e  of  them 
a  29-ycaj-uid  Negress,  a  mi^jrant  worker 
since  she  wa.a  8.  i.ow  the  moflier  of 
14  children,  describes  hnw  she  earns  *1  per 
10-hour  day  of  picking  beans 

There  are  scene*  in  this  \\'.n\  r'-iulnisceiit 
of  "Tlie  Gra;)ea  of  Wratt-.  It  pulls  no 
punches       One    farnjer    is   quutfd   as   Bayinij 

We  used  to  own  our  .slaves  now  we  Juat 
rent  them  '  In  me  place  m  f'lorul.i  when 
the  producer  unlo.idetl  his  omera  outside 
a  wufker's  shack,  a  fath-  r  of  four  chlldrtn 
drove  him  off  with  a  hammer,  fct.outini; 
'  Nolxxly  s  ifoing  to  phoio^^raph  my  klUa  Uv- 
ing  like  this  '  But  the  concent  i^if  many 
farmf-rs  about  the  workers  Uving  cuudlllunji 
is  uUo  made  clear. 

This  Is  one  of  the  la^t  teleM&lun  pro|(ra:ii.s 
m  which  Ed  Murnjw  appeared  t>efi)re 
Preslderit  Kejinedy  apfx  mtetl  him  DlrecUtr 
of    the    U  ri     Information    A^jency 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sidt-nt .  to 
illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the  impact 
of  the  showLnii  of  the  film  upon  the 
British  people.  I  .shall  read  some  cxcerpLs 
from  the  official  announcement  of  the 
British  Broadcastint;  Corp  of  the  ap- 
proachins  •^howinc:  of  thf  film: 

Toiughli  pro-am  Is  about  these  nic;i 
women  and  children    - 

Previously  it  had  menfionrd  the  "?> 
million"  Americans  who  are  '  mi;;;a- 
tory  farmworkers.  ' 

Toiii(7ht  s  projfram  Is  ab<^iut  the'w  men 
Women  and  children:  and  the  wav  they  ;:•,  )■ 
and  more  around  In  .learch  of  work  Mr 
James  P  Mitchell  who  wiis  President  Eisen- 
hower's Secretary  of  Labor  calls  them  'the 
exrl'ided  .\merlca!i«  "  One  of  them,  a  29- 
vear-old  Neirress.  a  migrant  worker  since 
she  w.is  8  uow  tf.e  mother  of  14  chiMren 
describes  )iow  she  eirns  tl  per  10-hour  d.iy 
of  picking  beans 

There   are   scer.e"!   In    this   film   reminiscent 
of    'The    Orapea     .f    Wr«th  "      It    pulls    no 
punches.     One  farmer   Is  quoted   as  saying 
■  We    used    to   own    our   slave.s.    n<jw    we    Juit 
rent  them  " 

Mr.  Pre<!ident.  the  Record  will  show 
abundantly  that  the  Senator  from 
Flonda  had  protested  vi^orou.sly  to  two 
of  the  item.s — the  false  and  troubk-mak- 
ing  itfULs  which  are  mentioned  In  that 
brief  part  of  the  announct  ment.  One 
of  them  is  the  .statement  that  a  dollar 
for  a  10 -hour  day  is  a  waije  The  Sen- 
ate will  note  from  later  clippings  that 
that  idea  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  member.^  of  the 
British  press  who  reported  on  the  actual 
showing  of  the  film.  I  fully  di.scussod 
the  falsity  of  that  statement  on  the  floor 


of  the  Senate  on  February  6  The  sec- 
ond one  wa.s  covi  red  by  my  very  strons 
obirction  voiced  last  Wednesday,  to  the 
show  me  of  this  film  on  the  ground  that 
the  word  '  .slaves"  and  Mmilar  words  hal 
been  used  in  thi.s  film  in  conjunction 
with  the  showing  of  members  of  the 
Ncvro  race  who  were  amonc  the^-e  mi- 
Ki'iitory  \\i)ik(  !s.  and  tlial  I  wa.s  .sure  that 
that  factor  would  be  amont;  the  troublts 
and  rinsunderstandini's  which  this  film 
would  create 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  actual  an- 
nduiAcement.  an  official  publication  of 
the  liritish  Broadca.stlp.sj  Corp  ,  that  both 
of  these  items  becanie  sen.sational  itcn^.s 
which  the  writer  of  this  publicity  item 
felt  should  be  "Stated  to  attract  peoi)!e 
to  lodk  at  the  film,  so  that  they  wo'ald 
set^  how  horrible  we  Americans  have  be- 
come paying  a  dollar  a  day  for  a  10 
hour  day  s  work  and  '  rentins;  our  slaves 
now,"  rather  than  owru:ig  them 

I  \M.sh  to  pa.ss  now  to  the  reviews  and 
news  articW's  m  the  British  pre.s.s  for 
Wednesday  last  with  reference  to  the 
program  after  it  had  txen  presenttd. 
which  I  now  offer  for  the  RrroRn.  to 
show  the  damatre  which  already  had 
been  done  to  our  Nation's  image  abioiid 
by  this  untrue  film  presentation. 

I  ask  unanlmou.s  coivsent  that  an 
excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  Daily 
Herald  of  March  22  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricona. 
as  follows: 

M»T»«ow  Tri  I  .s  <ir  .^M^^Ic^■s  SM\Mt 
(By  Phi!  Diack) 

r.irt  of  tSie  underbelly  of  the  .American 
economy  was  shockingly  exposed  in  the 
CBS-Ed  Murrow  dix-mnentary  "Harvest  of 
shiime   '  shown  on  BBC  last  night 

This  deliberately  disturbing  report  (>i\  the 
ii^o<lern  .slaves  of  rural  USA  the  ntigrant 
agrlctilturai  workers  was  one  of  the  last  TV 
programs  on  which  Murrow  worked  before 
President  KenniHiy  ap[>>liiled  him  Diret  tijr 
of  the  US    Inf ormatijii  Agency. 

WBETCMKD 

I  am  sure  that  the  appfilntment  means  a 
r'.ear  and  decent  offlcl.il  expreaalon  of  the 
AmerlcRn  conwlence.  but  I  car-.not  help 
fearlTii;  that  our  TV  as  well  as  tfieirs  is  bound 
•>  •  be  the  pfxirer 

Murrow  »  documentary  blazed  fiercely  »lth 
his  Incump.irable  and  Indl.spenslble  In- 
d>>'natlr)n  •  •  •  fury  backed  by  hr\rd  facts 
harshly  framed  on  IMm 

His  Rll-American  s'yle  as  a  commentator 
ha»  sometimes  ofTended  rue  That  doe*  not 
really  ma'ier  He  h.is  had  a  m.i.sslve  In- 
ttuence  on  I'V  not  s<j  much  as  a  technician, 
but  as  the  ({uestioning  voice  of  American 
liberal  con.science 

Apart  from  the  Murrow  nvaiitrplece.  the 
nlgiit's  slewing  was  f,imlll;ir  r.ilher  than 
ausf)lcl  lus 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mi  President,  I  shall 
read  a  few  excerpt*  from  this  article, 
printed  in  one  of  Britain  s  great  news- 
papers on  the  morning  after  the  .sliow- 
mg.  to  give  to  the  .American  people  an 
Idea  of  the  immense  harm  done  to  our 
Nation  by  the  unprincipled  act  oi  CBS 
III  the  selling  of  the  film  for  presenta- 
tion overseas  after  Uiey  knew  full  well 
its  controversial  nature  and  also  of  the 
charges   of   complete   falsity   of   several 
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of  the  items  in  the  film,  which  charges 
have  not  been  answered  or  disproved. 
I  read  this  excerpt : 

This  deliberately  disturbing  report  on  tba 
modern  slaves  of  rural  United  States — the 
migrant  agrlculttiral  worker* — was  one  of 
the  latest  TV  programs  on  which  Murrow 
worked  before  President  Kennedy  appointed 
him  Director  of  the  UB.  Information 
Agency. 

Mr  President,  I  not  only  call  atten- 
tion to  what  I  thought  was  certain  to 
liappen.  that  this  use  of  the  word 
.slaves'  would  bring  about  improper 
lonnotations  and  improper  interpreta- 
tions and  charges,  but  also  that  there 
would  be  no  way  of  divorcing  from  the 
showing  of  this  film  the  gentleman  who 
narrated  it.  Mr.  Murrow,  now  head  of 
USIA.  who,  I  must  say,  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  actual  production  of  the  film, 
because  everything  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  is  to  the  effect  that  a  field  worker 
named  David  Lowe  took  the  pictures  and 
then  culled  what  he  wanted  out  of  the 
tremendous  number  of  pictures  he  had 
taken,  which  would  have  been  more 
representative  of  the  situation,  and  pre- 
pared a  film  which  was  highly  discrimi- 
natory against  American  rural  life  and 
against  American  migratory  rural  work- 
ers, and  then  CBS  presented  that  film 
for  narration  by  Mr.  Murrow.  Mr.  Mor- 
row's connection  with  the  matter  was 
much  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Lowe. 

There  are  other  items  in  the  article. 
I  shall  not  refer  to  them  at  this  time. 

The  third  Item  which  I  offer,  is  one 
of  the  same  date,  March  22,  from  the 
Daily  Sketch  of  London.  It  is  entitled, 
"How  I  see  It. "  written  by  Neville  Ran- 
dall. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  Inserted  in  the  Ricoro 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How  I  Saw  It 
(By  NevUle  Randall) 

I  have  seen  five  TV  fllma  on  the  American 
way  of  Ufe  thin  year.  All  were  critical.  But 
none  matched  the  devastating  condemna- 
tion of  Ed  Murrow'8  "Harvest  of  Shame," 
screened — under  protest  from  America — by 
the  BBC  last  night. 

The  picture  be  presented  of  2  million  to  3 
million  migrant  farm  laborers  made  the 
slums  of  Chicago  seem  like  a  paradise. 

CLIMAX 

This  climax  to  an  orgy  of  self-criticism 
nearly  lost  Murrow  his  appointment  as  the 
new  head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

I  can  only  say  that  If  Murrow  builds  up 
America  as  skillfully  as  he  tore  it  to  pieces 
liist  night,  the  propaganda  war  Is  as  good 
as  won. 

Ml  HOLLAND.  I  quote  two  very 
brief  sentences  from  the  report  on  the 
film  showing  by  Mr.  Randall: 

riie  picture  he  presented  of  two  to  three 
million  migrant  farm  laborers  made  the 
slums  of  Chlc:igo  seem  like  a  paradise. 

I  quote  further: 

I  can  only  .jay  that  If  Murrow  builds  up 
America  as  skillfully  as  he  tore  It  to  pieces 
last  night,  the  propaganda  war  is  as  good 

as  won. 

Was  there  any  chance  for  British 
critics  or  newspaper  commentators  to 


fail  to  attempt  to  fix  the  responsibility 
upon  the  head  of  our  U.S.  Information 
Agency  for  the  promulgation  and  pub- 
lications of  this  film,  which  in  so  many 
particulars  Is  false  and  malicious  and 
slanderous  to  good  people  in  this  coun- 
try, both  employers  and  workers? 

'We  have  noted  already  that  there 
have  been  two  references  to  the  "3  mil- 
lion" figure  with  reference  to  migrant 
workers.  The  fact  is  that  the  number 
of  domestic  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  is  only  about  400,000.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on 
the  subject,  furnished  as  an  official  pub- 
lication of  our  Government  to  cover  this 
field,  which  is  already  Included  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  February  16, 
1961,  where  it  had  been  placed  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams],  be 
printed  again  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Employment  of  seasonal  farmwOTkers 
|hi  tliousuidsl 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  will  be  noted,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  highest  number  of 
seasonal  farmworkers  of  all  types  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  from  the  pe- 
riod November  1959  through  October 
1960  was  1,316,000,  the  figure  for  Octo- 
ber 1960.  This  total  included  823,000  do- 
mestic workers  who  were  not  migrants 
and  236,000  foreign  seasonal  farm- 
workers, leaving  a  total  of  256,000  do- 
mestic migrant  workers  during  that 
month.  The  highest  number  of  domes- 
tic migrants  during  the  period  covered 
was  293.000  In  July  1960. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  Is  that  the 
total  number  of  migrant  workers  Is  so 
much  under  the  figure  of  3  million  that 
someone  must  have  taken  the  figure  out 
of  thin  air  and  tried  to  state  the  num- 
ber of  workers,  seasonal  fanii workers  of 
all  tjrpes,  plus  their  families,  or  to  give 
some  other  approximation  of  a  much 
larger  figure  than  the  number  of  migrant 
workers,  that  I  am  unable  to  understand 
where  the  figtire  could  have  come  from. 
However,  it  appears  several  times  in  this 
deplorable  film;  and  has  been  seized 
upon  several  times  by  the  reporters  in 
Great  Britain.    It  is  a  compl<;te  misrep- 


resentation of  the  number  and  of  the 
size  of  this  problem  in  our  Nation's  life. 
Mr.  President,  the  next  article  was 
published  In  the  London  Dally  Mirror  of 
March  22,  1961,  and  is  headed  "Bril- 
liant."   It  reads: 

"Harvest  of  Shame"  on  the  BBC  last  night 
was  a  brilliant  exposure  of  an  American 
problem. 

This  Ed  Murrow  report  showed  the  hope- 
less lives  of  3  million  farmworkers  and  their 
families  in  the  United  States  with  appalling 
sincerity. 

Can  anyone  find  a  reasonable  answer 
as  to  why  Americans,  understanding  this 
problem  and  understanding  the  serious 
falsifications  which  are  in  the  film,  could 
ever  have  given  their  consent  to  sell  the 
film  for  presentation  to  the  some  50 
million  people,  or  perhaps  60  million 
people,  who  would  have  had  the  chance 
to  see  it  when  it  was  shown  on  the  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Network? 

Mr.  President,  the  next  of  the  clip- 
pings from  the  British  press  is  entitled 
"Sordid  Living — U.S.  Harvest  Migrants,  ' 
and  was  published  In  the  London  Dally 
Telegraph  of  March  22,  1961.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sordid  Living — U.S.  Harvest  Migrants 

A  raw,  harsh  picture  of  the  poverty  in 
which  some  3  mUlion  American  farmworkers 
live  was  presented  In  the  documentary  "The 
Harvest  of  Shame"  on  BBC  television  last 
night.  With  brutal  reality  It  depicted  the 
lives  of  the  migrant  farmworkers  who  travel 
the  country  to  bring  In  the  harvest. 

Ed  Murrow,  the  commentator,  drew  bitter 
comparisons  between  the  treatment  of  these 
workers  and  cattle,  pointing  out  that  cattle 
traveled  In  better  conditions  than  the  mi- 
grants. Even  horses  had  more  capacious 
quarters. 

Wi-ges  are  pathetically  low.  One  Negress 
descrll>ed  how  she  spent  almost  9  hours  in 
the  sun  picking  beans  for  a  mere  dollar  while 
fo'ir  children  waited  at  home  to  be  fed. 
But  despite  the  sordid  conditions  there 
seemed  little  despair  among  the  workers. 

One  farmer  described  them  as  "the  hap- 
piest people  on  earth"  with  no  worries  and 
thoroughly  enjoying  their  lives  of  freedom. 
While  the  film  tended  to  emphasize  the 
sordid  side  of  their  lives  the  workers  them- 
selves brought  a  balance  to  the  production 
with  their  resignation  and  contentedness. — 
P.J.K. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
read  this  one  sentence  from  the  article, 
which  is  so  completely  out  of  line  with 
the  facts,  but  which  has  Its  Inception 
obviously  in  portions  of  the  film  of 
which  I  have  complained  twice  before 
on  the  floor,  and  which  I  have  branded 
as  false: 

Wages  are  pathetically  low.  One  Negress 
described  how  she  spent  almost  9  hours  in 
the  sun  picking  beans  for  a  mere  dollar 
while  four  children  waited  at  home  to  be 
fed. 

This  refers  to  Mrs.  Alean  King.  Con- 
trary to  the  statement  in  the  film  that 
she  has  14  children,  she  has  7  children 
living  and  7  who  are  dead,  two  having 
been  stillborn.  Her  husband  has  been  a 
permanent  seasonal  employee  at  a  sugar 
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mill  where  he  now  receives  a  salary  of 
$83  50  per  week  during:  the  season.  The 
prevailing  base  minimum  rate  for  pick- 
ing beans  in  the  area  is  80  cents  a 
hamper.  Most  workers  have  little  diffl- 
lully  picking  two  hampers  or  more  an 
hour  If  Mrs.  King  earned  only  a  dollar 
for  a  day's  work,  she  either  was  not 
working  very  hard  or  che  wa.s  in  a  very 
unubual  situation. 

AKaiii.  it  seems  incompichen.siblf  to 
me  ihat  anyone  claimini;  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican could  have  been  a  party  to  this 
monstrous  outrage 

The  next  article  was  taken  frcm  the 
London  Daily  Mail  of  Match  22  1961 
It  is  headed  "Peter  Black '.s  Teleview  "  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  at  tliis  poir.t  iti  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^  Rzr- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

KxHurr  G 
Peteb  Black's  Tritrvirw 

Although  the  Americans  a.s  a  wlinie  are 
no  better  at  self-criticism  th.m  a'lytKxly 
else,  they  are  extraordinarily  re^dy  to  hear 
people  tell   them  about  their   f.iu:*;. 

Eel  Murrow  startled  and  shocked  .^merlca 
last  year  with  his  exposure  in  TV  if  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  3'j  million  mlKTant 
workers  of  America  live.  Indeed,  a.-;  BBC 
viewers  ^iw  in  "Harvest  of  sh  une  '  1  ust  night. 
It   u  a  startling  and  shoclcii.g  .«it.ry 

For  these  dollar-a-dny  w  Tkfrs  are  tech- 
nically as  ?ood  Amerlcr-.n-  as  any  othe. 
Thev  are  not  like  the  Sicilians  or  the  Irish 
helpless  victims  of  an  ecnnonuciliv  disli-.tp- 
Bfrated  Europe.  They  are  citizens  of  ,-»  hugr 
rich,   and  unifled  country 

Accordini;  to  Murrow.  th-^  FU<-nhower  re- 
Siine  allotted  •6.500.000  to  pre.s*  rve  mi<rant 
bird  life,  but  failed  to  Implcmern  tht-  (3  - 
500.000  budget  for  the  educinon  cf  the 
children   of  these  workcr:> 

Its  al!  very  curious  After  II  .America 
was  built  on  the  Idea  of  equ.'liiy  of  >pp.ir- 
tim.ty  How  can  it  tolerate  tJiH  pitiful 
anomaly^ 

The  explanation  that  makes  most  sen.se 
Is  that  the  Americans  cannot  i<ike  i.he  first 
step  of  acknowledging  that  this  equality  of 
uppcrtunity  Is  a  myth. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PreMder.t.  there 
are  three  items  I  should  like  to  read  from 
that  aiticle.  Readers  of  the  Record  can 
.see  the  whole  article  for  them.selves  but 
I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  read  it  I  have  Just  placed  it  in  the 
Record     The  first  item  reads: 

Ed  Murrow  startled  and  sho.ketl  .Anierlc.i 
last  year  with  hla  exposure  on  TV  of  the 
conditions  in  which  the  SS  million  migrant 
workers  of  America  live.  Indeed  ;i.s  BBC 
viewers  saw  in  "Harvest  of  Sh.ime"  l.i.st  ruijht. 
It  Is  .-I  st.irtllng  and  shocking  storv 

Mr  President,  it  is  a  starthn.;  and 
shocking  story.  The  trouble  is  it  simply 
does  not  happen  to  be  true  It  is  in 
that  regard  that  a  lasting  di.sservice  wa.s 
done  to  our  country,  and  a  false  picture 
given  to  the  good  people  of  Great  Britain, 
our  greatest  ally. 

The  next  item  reads: 

For    these  dollar-a-day  workers    are   tech- 
nically as  good  Americana  as  any  other 

The  phrase  I  resent  there  i-s  "dollar- 
a-day  workers."  There  still  is  not  any 
such  group  among  migrant  workers 
They  are  not  only  well  employed,  but 
they  have  to  be  employed,  in  mv  State. 
m  competition  with  tho.se  who   in  to  the 


touri.st  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
operations,  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
catering  to  the  some  11  million  people 
who  visit  our  State  at  the  preci.se  time 
of  the  year  when  the  mu'rant  workers 
are  workm;?  m  F'lorida 

The  conclusion  that  these  aie  dollar- 
a-day  workers  ari.ses  from  one  of  the 
falr^ities  v.hicl;  is  inrni  porated  in  the 
film,  and  to  whuh  I  have  called  at'eii- 
tion  in  an  earlier  discussion  both  by  read- 
mit the  words  of  the  teleca.n  and  bv 
polritin  ;  out  how  no  person  who  viewed 
the  film  lo'.iici  have  •.•aiiird  any  othe: 
rea.sonable  conclusion  than  that  which 
was  gained  by  the  commentator,  Peter 
Black,  who.  I  am  crrtain  wa.s  t:yiiy„'to 
correctly  advi.se  the  readers  of  hi.s  itrcat 
newspaper  the  Daily  Mail,  of  the  facts 
a.s  he  <aw  them  r  ortrayed  in  that  film 

The  thud  of  his  conclusions  which  I 
believe  i.s  particularly  uuly  is  this; 

.A>  >•■  irding  to  .Murrow  the  El.sentiower  re- 
gime allotted  $6,000  IX)0  to  preserve  n:lgr.iiit 
bird  life,  hut  'ailed  to  Implenu-iit  tiw> 
•.•H  .StK)  0<>)  budget  for  the  eduintl.  .ii  of  the 
chilUreu  of   these   wurkcr^ 

It.s  all  wry  curioUb.  AJ-er  .li;.  Anieric  i 
W!i3  huilt  r)n  the  idej  of  efjuiillty  of  «ipp<ir- 
tunity  Huw  can  it  tolerate  this  pitiful 
anomaly?  • 

Mr  President,  there  are  other  artith  s 
which  I  feel  certain  will  bo  received  fiom 
time  t<)  time  The.se  five  or  mx  are  the 
or.rs  which  reached  me  this  niorniiit' 
They  were  takfn  from  the  daily  press  m 
Ixindoti  on  the  morning  after  the  show- 
ing of  the  film,  except  as  to  the  first, 
which  Wiis  taken  from  the  .schedule  of 
BBC  o:fering.s  for  that  peruxl.  .showing- 
the  olTi  im^  for  tha'  particula;  day 

Many  siatenients  have  already  been 
made  m  the  pres.s  at  home  about  this 
matter.  iH.d  there  will  be  ample  time  lo 
comment  on  the;n  later  Fklitormls  have 
been  wiitten  by  very  competent,  veiy 
dedicated  editorialists,  who  undoubtedly 
have  been  misled  into  thinking  that  this 
film  IS  'nie 

I  noticed  .several  ediUirials  aiul  col- 
umns t'Xlay.  to  which  I  .shall  refer  op 
another  occasion  For  an  editonali.st 
Sitting  :n  an  ivory  tower  m  a  great  city 
like  New  York  or  Washington  to  a.vsume 
that  a  film  of  this  kind  i.s  true,  when  it 
is  not  true,  for  him  t-o  write  editorials 
expre.s.sinL,'  th-j  consideird  opinions  of 
great  lu-wspap'-rs.  of  great  informers  of 
the  public  as  to  what  is  taking  place:  and 
to  produce  editorials  which  arc  pred- 
icated upon  a  fal.s»>  prt-mi.se.  and  which 
therefore  must  state  a  fal.se  conclu.sion. 
IS.  I  think,  a  most  unfortunate  occur- 
rence I  shall  d-.\ell  on  these  inatter.s 
later 

The  f>oint  now  icniaiis  th.at  an  .Amej-- 
ican  in.stiuition.  ihr  Columbia  Broad- 
casting' System,  wiiolly  dependent  upon 
the  geneiosity  and  the  giace  of  our 
country  m  granting  leievi.-,n.)n  and  radio 
privileges  Jias  done  a  I  lung  of  this  kind, 
knowing,  or  tiawng  every  right  to  know, 
and  having  had  every  chance  Ui  be  ad- 
vis<'d  of.  the  fal.sjty  of  vaiuous  thinxs 
which  were  included  m  the  film. 

It  is  very  ea.sy  to  say.  Let  the  sm  be 
on  their  head  "  i  am  not  thinking  of 
that  They  are  responsible,  and  will 
have  to  be  respon-ible,  not  only  to  their 
0  A  n  cun.sciences.  but  to  the  consciences 
of   t.he   American   people       What    I    am 


deeply  i  oncerned  about  is  that  a  great 
people  who  arc  our  kinsmen  and  our 
fi.eiujs  and  closest  allies  should  ha-.e 
b<'en  .  ub;eet<-d  to  that  kind  of  misle.ul- 
mg  showin-,  narrated  by  the  very  man 
who  was  that  very  day  sworn  in  as 
heiid  of  thi'  US.  Information  Agency, 
and  ihown  ovi  i  hu  piote.st  and  strenu- 
ous (>PIxisition.  whin  eveiyone  who  was 
fainilui!  with  the  content.s  of  the  film 
.should  h.ave  known  that  the  results 
would  be  disa.strous  to  u;  and  our 
roiuUry,  and  that  our  cousins  in  Britain 
Aould  eel  a  fal.'^e  and  an  even  worse 
opinion  of  U3  than  they  have  ever 
had  m  tl.'-  pa-^t  and  .srimetimes  I  think 
the>  have  not  nideed.  had  too  fa\orable 
an  opmicn  of  u    even  in  the  pmi. 

Mr  Previdmt.  it  is  trnric  when  the 
love  of  mt)ney  oi  the  love  of  notoriety 
or  tl;e  love  of  power— I  do  not  know  what 
It  i.r  that  has  cau.sed  the  action  -  makes 
It  ijossibif  for  the  head.s.  the  managers. 
at:d  the  directors  of  .so  great  an  institu- 
tion of  information,  the  Columbia 
fU-oadcasling  Sy.^tem,  to  sell  this  film  f(.)i 
I'roduction  in  the  United  Kmitdom 

Mr  President,  later  we  shall  have 
more  to  .say  about  this  matter  Today. 
I  wish  to  put  this  much  into  the  HrroRD 

T'Klay  IS  Friday  The  film  was  .shov,  n 
m  Biitain  on  Tuesday  nn-lit  The  news- 
paper clippings  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  are  from  newspapers  which  were 
putli-hed  on  Wednesday  morning;  and 
the  rlippmis  arrived  here  just  as  fa^t  as 
airmail  could  bung  them. 

Mr  Fresidmt  I  think  there  is  ample 
in  this  sliowini;  alone  to  make  every 
.sen:itor  wonder  what  we  liave  come  to. 
when  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  existenct- 
of  exacting  resixinsibility  on  the  part  of 
Americans  who  head  L'reat  and  sup- 
po-.edlv  lespon.s.ble  ori-'anization.s  such 
H^  'I  '^  Columbia  Broadca.stin;^  System 


lfgi.slahvf  ph(;gf.am 

Mv  KUCHEL  Mr  Pif-idirit  I 
should  liKe  to  inquire  of  the  distiii- 
guushed  majority  leader  about  the  biLsi- 
r-iess  of   the  Senate  n(  xt  week 

Mr  MANSPTPTJ)  Mr  Piesident,  in 
respon.se  to  the  question  a.sked  by  the 
d:.stingL:.shed  acting;  nunoiity  leader,  I 
wish  lo  stale  that  il  is  the  intt-ntion  to 
briiig  up.  on  .Monday,  certain  nomina- 
tions; al.^o  .Senate  bill  107  the  .so-calle'l 
San  Juan-Cliaina  project  bill,  which 
pas.sfd  the  Senate  — unanimously.  I  be- 
lieve -last  year;  and  tlie  supplemerilal 
approptiution  bill,  which  todav  was  re- 
ported lo  the  .S.nate  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriarioris  Committrv  the  .^en- 
loi  .Senator  f:i  m  Ai./ona     Mr    Hwdftni 

Mr  KUCHKL  Both  of  them  w:ll  b>- 
taken  up  on  Monday,  will  thev? 

M:  MANSFIKUD  I  hat  is  the  inten- 
tion 

It  IS  fuither  my  luulersiandm.,'  that 
tlie  Finance  Committee  will,  on  Monday, 
coriMder  the  extension  of  the  Sigar  Act 
and  will  ve:y  likely  repoit  it  on  Tuesday. 
It  Is  our  hope  to  bring  it  up  Wtlnesday 
and  complete  action  on  it.  thi  ough  con- 
ference, on  Th.uisday 

It  IS  the  inteutiun.  if  we  pa.ss  the  pro- 
posed legislation  announced  for  Monday, 
to  go  over  from  Monday  to  WtKlne.sday 
If  the  piojio.ved  leLi.sIat ion  is  r.ot  pas-ed. 
we  will  meet  Tucsdav 
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There  will  not  be  any  token  aescions 
next  week,  so  I  think  the  Senate  ought 
to  be  on  notice  that  we  will  be  doing 
business  until  the  afternoon  or  erenlng 
of  Thursday  next,  and  the  Senate  can 
anticipate  returning  to  do  business  by 
the  following  Monday. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
fiiilher  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
there  is  on  the  calendar  just  one  bill, 
S  107.  the  so-called  San  Juan-Chama 
project  bill.  Tliere  Is  before  us  on  the 
Kxecutive  Calendar  just  one  nomination. 
So  I  would  exiiress  the  hope  that  the 
appropriate  committees  would  see  to  it 
that  all  the  legislation  that  Is  before 
them  for  consideration  will  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  il  that  is  the  desire  of  the 
committees  concerned,  so  the  Senate  can 
act  on  all  important  measures. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  there  are 
difficulties  attached  to  some  of  the  bills. 
Further  hearings  are  needed.  It  is  my 
undei-standing  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  is  waiting  for 
the  House  to  complete  action  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill.  I  would  hope  that 
soon  thereafter  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate  will 
lake  up  for  considerati(^  the  bill  re- 
ix)rted  to  it  by  tlie  subcommittee,  so  we 
can  bring  it  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

I  would  hope  also,  after  the  rece«, 
we  could  get  to  -.he  aid  to  education  bill, 
which  I  understand  has  been  completed 
so  far  as  hearings  are  concerned,  in  the 
subcommittee,  ind  should  follow  the 
minimum  wage  bill  for  consideration.  In 
that  order. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  connection  with  the  Item  remain- 
ing on  the  Executive  Calendar,  namely. 
the  nomination  of  Raphael  M.  Palcwon- 
.sky  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
could  the  Senator  Indicate  on  what  day 
next  week  that  nomination  might  be 
before  the  Senate  for  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFHliD.     Monday. 

Mr,  KUCHEL     I  thank  the  Senator. 


OrPERING  OP  PRAYER  BY  REV. 
GEORGE  J.BACOPULOS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  distinctly  honored  to- 
day with  the  presence  of  Rev.  George  J. 
Bacopulos.  dire<:tor  of  interchurch  re- 
lations. Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese,  of 
New  York  City. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  Fa- 
ther Bacopulos  appeared  here  today 
when  we  realizi;  that  March  25,  1961, 
marks  the  140tli  anniversary  of  Greek 
iiulepcndence. 

Tlie  impact  of  Greek  philosophy,  liter- 
ature, art,  and  politics  has  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  American  way  of 
life  and  to  our  patterns  of  government. 

The  contributions  of  modem-day 
C.reece  to  the  world  community  is  sub- 
stantial and  widespread.  Our  two  na- 
tions stand  against  the  tyranny  of  com- 
mtmism. 

Greece's  efforts  in  working  toward  the 
L'oals  of  NATO  and  her  stand  against 
Communist  aggression  are  known  by  alL 

Millions  of  Americans  have  come  to 
this  Nation  from  Greece,     They  have 
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made  good  Americans.  The  ties  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  between  our 
two  nations  are  greatly  strengthened  and 
enhanced  by  these  ancestral  bonds.  The 
future  of  American  relations  with  Greece 
is  bright  indeed. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  anniversary  in  connection 
with  the  inspirational  prayer  which 
Father  Bacopulos  gave  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  sentiments  and  the  feelings  which 
were  so  well  expressed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  with  re- 
spect to  our  visitor  this  morning,  the 
representative  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  in  the  expressions  which  he  used 
In  the  prayer  openins  today's  session  of 
the  Senate. 


AWARD  OF  YOUNG  AMERICAN 
MEDALS  FOR  BRAVERY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senators  from  California  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Georgia  and  California 
delegations  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  invited  to  a  unique  and  mov- 
ing ceremony  at  the  White  House. 
There  the  President  presented  to  a  young 
lady  from  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  to 
a  young  man  from  Brunswick,  Ga., 
Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery. 

Under  a  law  which  the  Congress 
adopted  several  years  ago,  a  panel, 
headed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  makes  recommendations 
for  the  award  to  young  Americans  for 
bravery. 

Senators  perhaps  will  remember  the 
story  of  almost  unbelievable  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  which  was  reported  in 
the  press  in  the  spring  of  1959,  when  a 
young  school  girl  in  my  State,  swimming 
with  young  friends  in  the  bay  off  San 
Francisco,  saw  there  were  shark;?  in  the 
area.  Her  young  friend  told  her  to 
swim  back  to  shore.  She  started  to  do 
so,  but  looked  around  and  saw  him  being 
attacked  by  a  shark.  With  utter  and 
complete  disregard  for  her  own  safety 
she  turned  and  swam  back  to  her  friend. 
One  of  his  arms  had  been  nearly  ripped 
off  at  the  shoulder  by  a  shark.  She 
nevertheless  was  able,  ■pith  great  effort, 
to  bring  him  in  to  the  shore,  where,  re- 
grettably, he  passed  away  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  President  awarded  Miss  Shirley 
Frances  O'Neill  of  San  Francisco  one  of 
the  two  Young  American  Medals  for 
Bravery. 

It  was  rather  thrilling  and  moving, 
Mr.  President,  for  us  to  listen  also  to  the 
comments  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
recommendation  for  a  similar  award  to 
Mr.  Donald  Eugene  McGregor  of  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.  This  young  man  was  work- 
ing as  the  first  mate  on  a  charter  fish- 
ing vessel  which  came  £u:ross  another 
craft  in  distress,  having  run  aground. 
With  no  thought  of  his  own  piersonal 
safety  he  left  the  vessel  to  which  he  was 
attached  and  went  to  ttie  craft  which 
was  In  distress.  Subsequently,  in  a  sud- 
den squall,  that  craft  turned  on  its  side 
and  began  breaking  up.  The  people  on 
the  vessel,  including  two  young  children, 
were  placed  in  life  jackets,  except  the 


father,  who  had  a  small  cushion  seat 
preserver.  Mr.  McGregor  assisted  the 
members  of  the  family  in  their  endeavor 
to  reach  an  island  some  3  miles  away, 
and  when  the  group  was  halted  by  the 
current  he  was  able  to  swim  to  the  sliore, 
and  by  running  and  swimming  along  the 
shore  he  reached  a  shrimp  boat,  which 
radioed  for  help.  He  then  returned  to 
aid  the  family,  which  had  reached  the 
island  when  the  tide  had  changed.  By 
virtue  of  his  splendid  efforts,  a  rescue 
was  completed  approximately  12  hours 
after  the  vessel  had  run  agroimd. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  awarding  the  medals,  indicated  the 
pride  of  the  Nation  with  resi)ect  to  the 
attributes  of  courage  and  of  selflessness. 
He  spoke  eloquently,  I  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  mark  to  which  all  of  us 
pray  we  collectively  and  individually 
may  aspire.  Surely  it  was  a  unique  oc- 
casion to  see  the  families  of  these  two 
gallant  young  Americans,  Including  the 
two  young  children  who  were  rescued  by 
the  young  man  from  Georgia,  given 
recognition  by  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  land  for  episodes  of  gallantry  which 
will  live  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 


ADJOLTRNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray, 
I  move,  pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  lat  3  o'clock  and  22  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  pre- 
vious order,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, March  27,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  24, 1961 : 

National  Labor  Rn,ATioif s  Boa>d 

Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Natlonai  Labor  Relations 
Board  tor  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring August  27,  1961. 

Gerald  A.  Brown,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  August 
27,  1966. 

U.S.  District  Jtti>gk 

Rejrnaldo  G.  Garza,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas,  vice  James  V.  Allred.  deceased. 

U.S.  Attorneys 
W.  Arthur  Garrlty,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Elliot 
L.  Richardson. 

Depaetment  or  the  Air  Force 
Joseph  Scott  Imlrle.  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

In  thz  Auct 

The  following -named  offlcerB  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grades  Indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  Carter  Bowie  Magruder,  015166,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 
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To  be  lieutenant  gcnr-al-. 
Lt       Gen.      Emerson      Charles      I'schner. 
015516.   Army   of   the   United   States    (major 
general.  US.  Army). 

I.t  Gen  Robert  Mllchrl.st  Cannuii  016163. 
Army  uf  the  United  States  i  rnajur  general. 
US     Army). 

Lt.  Gen  Thomas  Leonard  H.irruld  0 1605 1. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  general. 
U  S    Army  I . 

Lt  Gen  Gordon  Byrom  Rogers.  Ol.^»"20. 
Army  of  the  United  States  .major  gt-ncral. 
US     Army  I. 

Lt  Gen  John  Albert  Dabuey  O16602. 
Army  of  the  United  States  im.ij.r  general. 
US     Army). 

The  following-named  ofBrers  uucUt  the 
provislon.s  of  title  10.  Uiiltetl  States  CiKle, 
■>ection  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  n  position 
of  importance  and  responsibili'y  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  im  of 
section   3066,   In   rank  as   follows 

Lt  Gen  Guy  Stanley  Meloy  Jr  016892. 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  ma>ir  general, 
US    Army),   In   the   rank  of   gener.il 

MaJ      Gen.     Andrew    TTiomas     McN.imarn 
017324.  US   Army.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
kceneril 

Maj  Gen  John  Knight  Wa'ers.  018481. 
US  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  gen- 
er.il 

MaJ  Gen  Hugh  Pate  Harri.'s,  0 185 18  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gei;eral. 
US  Army),  In  the  rank  of  lleuron<ii:t  gen- 
eral 

U.S    Attorneys 
Raymond   J.   Pettlne.  of   RhcKle   Isl.uid.   to 
be    U  S    attorney    for  the   district  of   Rhode 
Island    for    a    term   of   4    years,    vice    Joseph 
Malnelli, 

US    Marsh.m. 

OUn  N  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U  3  mar- 
shal fur  the  eastern  district  of  Mid«ourl  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Omar  L  Schnatmeler 

U.S.  ATTORNrv 

John  F.  Quinn,  Jr..  of  New  Mexico  U)  be 
US  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Jame->  A    Borl.md. 

US.   Marshal 
Anson    J     Anderson,    of    North    Daknta     t-o 
be  U  S    marshal  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota   for    a   term   of   4   years,   vice    Harry   R 
Tenborg 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominatiorLs  confn  ine(d  bv 
tJie  Senate  March  24.  1961: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

Prank  P.  Brlggs,  of  Mlssovin,  t<i  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Pish  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Intdistate    CoMMKRce    Commission 
John  W   Bush,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  for   the  rem,iinder 
of  the  term  expiring  December  31,   1964 

William  H.  Tucker,  of  Mtissachusetta,  t<j  be 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 31     1^67 

US    Coast  Giard 
The  following  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officers  for 
promotion  to  the  permanent  rank  Ind.ca'ed 
m  "he  L' y   Coast  Guard: 

To  be  rear  admirals 

Capt    EVjiiald  M.  Morrison 
Capt   Ned  W.  Sprow 
C.ipt    Irvln  J.  Stephens 
C'lpt   James  A.  AJger,  Jr 

Coast  and  OEOomc  Sirvey 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
Mie   following  for  permanent  appointments, 
to    the    grades   indicated,    In    the   Co.ust   and 
Geodetic  Survey: 


Ti>    br    l-'u!fnant   commandrrs 
Edwin  K    McCaffrey 
Rich.trd  H    Moulder 

Ti)  bf  lieutenants 

Robert  W    Franklin 

.Sidney  C    Miller 

Ron.ild  M   BufTlntcton 

Tn  he  tieutt-nantf  {  junior  ijradr  \ 
Clifford  W   Randall         Arthur  H  Goldberg 
David  F   S  Galluw;.y      Paul  D   Montjoy    Jr 

ni  Ch.irles  H    Nixon 

RenworMi  R    FI  .yd  MeUiiiE  Jones 

Richard  I   Greene  .Ii>hn  T   .M.ild.tri 

Rich.ird  F  Dudley  Melvin  J    Uintiach 

J  .e  P  Pennm^fon  Ernest  E   Brown 

R  iberr  I.  S,indquist  Meinrade  H  SchlUy 
Jerome  M  Sl.ickm.o:  An'honyJ  DeHuio 
Jame.s  .S   MlcU'ipy  ,Jipi  L   Piter 

Claude  B   Carter   Jr        J    Austin  Ye.iger 
J.imest;    UiBastle  W    Paul  Yeaijer 

John  M   Doherty  John  D   Bossier 

L.'irry  L   WUiterson  James  H   Blumer 

Billy  M   Keltner  Charles  W    MathiN.-..i, 

To  bf  cnsign.t 

Ri.  hiuU  r    Uertix-chl  William  C   Pa^e 

P.iul  A   Chernitf  Palmer  W    Randall 

Jimmy  D   Clark  Richard  I.   Sampson 

Albert  T   Fulco  Dewaine  Seers 

Frederick  P  K.ipinos  Hor-.M.^  A  lVnur\  is 
( Jeor^'p  M.f.ridis 

National  Aeronaitks  and  Space  Coi'Ncil 
Edward  C   Welsh,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Execu- 

tl\e    Secretary    of    the    National    AeronaUlice 

and   Space   Council 


WITHDHAW.M^; 

K.\t.cut:vc  nominations  withdiawn 
from  the  Senate  March  24.  lydi 

Export-Import  Bank  of  WAsniM,rov 

T'.m  KUlefer.  of  CalifornU  to  be  First, 
Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  March  13    ls>61 

James  Smith  Bu.sh  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export -Import  Bank  of  Washint;ton.  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  M.irch  13,  1961 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I'lUI.\N.   M  \M(   II    '1\,    llWil 

The  House  met  at  11  o  cl<.x-k  a  m 
The  Chapliun,  Rev  Bernard  Bra.sk.amp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  32  17:  The  iiork  of  nahteous- 
nesi  shall  be  peace,  and  the  etfect  of 
righteousne^is.  Quietness  avd  assurance 
forever 

Eternal  God  on;  Father,  whose  pres- 
ence follow.s  all  our  day.s.  in.spire  us  to 
carr>'  on  faithfully  und  without  fear 
when  our  lives  are  filled  with  strain  and 
stress. 

May  our  m;nd.s  aiui  h-'a:  t,s  be  touclu-d 
and  transfigured,  quickened  and  purified 
by  Thy  divine  .spirit  that  we  may  be  more 
courapeou.s  in  the  trreat  adventures  of 
faith  and  more  dilment  m  di.-chari-iu-m 
the  duties  of  our  hi.:h  callinK' 

Grant  that  we  may  .seek  to  cult i\ ate 
a  healing  sympathy  for  all  who  are  dis- 
turbed and  dismayed  by  the  v:ci.ssitudes 
of  life  and  enable  them  to  experience 
the  wonder  of  Thy  urace  which  never 
forgets  or  fails  and  never  for.sakes 

Draw  us  nearer  to  Thyself  m  love  and 
loyalty  for  then  .^hall  we   be   nearer   to 


one  another  in  the  unity  of  sphit.  the 
joy  of  insiKht  and  the  sacrament  of 
.service. 

In  Christ  s  name  we  pray.     Amen 


thp:  journal 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  ye.s- 
teiday  was  read  and  approved. 


MKSSAGK   FROM  THE  PRESIDEN  I 

A  messatfe  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniitd  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Hou.se  by  Mr  Ratchfoid, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  HoiLs*^  that  on  the  following  date^ 
the  President  approved  and  sifined  bills 
and  a  joint  re.solutiuii  of  the  House  uf 
the  fcllowint;  titles: 

On  March  22.  1(*61 

HR  4510  An  act  to  provide  a  speci.il  pro- 
^Iiun  lor  ree<l  grains  for  1901.  and 

HJ  Res  289  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  time  lor  lilini;  ,i  report  on  renegotiation 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
r,kX:»tl.in 

On  March  24    IBtil 

H  H  4«o6  An  act  to  proMiU-  jor  the  est.ib- 
lialiment  of  a.  temporary  pri>»{ram  uf  eitend- 
ed  unemployment  com()ensatu)n  to  provide 
lor  a  U-niporary  increai-e  In  the  rat*  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax.  and  for  other 
P'iri>  'se* 


SUBCOM.MII  IKK  ON  NATIONAL 
PAFiKS 

M:  HUI  HKItFOIiD  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiLsent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  dunnf  L:eneial  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 


THK   LA  IK  HONORABLE  JAMES   E. 
MURRAY 

I  he  SPEAKER  The  Chair  recoKiu/es 
the  jientleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Olsen  1 

Mr  OUSEN  Ml  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiLsent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana'' 

There  was  nu  objection 

Mr  OIJSEN  Mr  Speaker.  Montana 
has  sent  stJine  Kreat  men  to  WashinKtoii 
D  C  .  wlio  have  contributed  greatly  to  thi 
general  welfare  and  the  progress  of  the 
Nation  One  of  the  greatest  of  the.se  men 
was  James  E  Murray,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  U  S  Senator  from  Montana.  He 
died  yest<?rday  at  his  home  In  Butte. 
Mont  All  of  us  A  ho  kiuw  him  mourn 
his  pa.ssing 

However,  ut  rejoice  m  the  many  living 
monuments  to  his  memory.  Living  in 
the  law  of  the.se  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica are  many  monuments  to  Uie  memoiy 
of  former  Senator  Murray.  He  wais  a 
iicat  apostle  of  the  New  Deal.  He  pio- 
neered the  old  frontier  of  .social  security, 
public  housing,  public  power,  and  fair 
employment  standards. 
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I  think  it  is  a  ifreat  tribute  to  hia  work 
111  the  Congress  and  to  hia  colleagues  that 
I  hey  erected  so  well  that  upon  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  them  in  the  social  and 
economic  field,  we  are  today  building  and 
ixtending. 

I  think  it  is  siffnlflcant  that  In  the  last 
wei  ks  and  days  we  have  been  talking  of 
:i  :\yoT  under  the  price  of  the  farmer's 
pri  ducts  and  a  floor  under  the  wages  of 
the  wane  earner,  and  that  In  no  Instance 
has  there  been  any  contention  to  destroy 
thr*  progress  of  the  past;  but  that  In 
( v:-ry  in-stancc  there  were  offered  piro- 
p  sals  to  extend  and  Improve  upon  the 
P.on.-'erinp  work  of  such  men  as  Senator 
.Murray.  He  championed  always  the 
cau.se  of  the  underdog. 

I  know,  too,  that  there  are  proposals 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, proposals  on  both  sides  of 
the  US.  Senate,  new  proposals  for 
health  insurance,  new  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  schools.  In  both  of  these 
hi  Ids  James  E.  Murray  was  a  pioneer. 

There  is  a  great  lesson  in  his  life  for 
me  and  I  think  for  all  of  you.  my  col- 
leagues. His  program  of  good  deeds  for 
his  fellow  man  lives  on  to  perpetuate 
fond  memories  of  him  and  his  good  life. 
Those  who  opposed  his  programs,  those 
who  opposed  progress,  leave  no  living 
nionumenUs,  and  they  are  forgotten. 

I  recollect  out  of  the  Good  Book  the 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  In  the 
discourse  to  his  Disciples,  that  when  He 
was  hungry  He  was  fed.  thirsty,  He  was 
i^lven  drink,  naked.  He  was  clothed,  a 
stranger.  He  was  taken  in.  in  prison  He 
was  visited,  sick,  and  He  was  minis- 
tered to.  James  E.  Murray  was  one  who 
did  administer  unto  the  Lord.  I  am  sure 
he  was  one  of  whom  the  Lord  qx>ke 
when  He  said  that  on  Judgment  day 
there  would  be  divided  the  sheep  on  the 
right  and  the  goats  on  the  left.  "Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."  Such  a  one  was  James 
E  Murray. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man for  his  eloquent  tribute  to  a  great 
American.  I  think  Senator  Murray  was 
one  of  the  finest  friends  the  American 
workingman,  particularly  the  miner  of 
America,  has  ever  had  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  giant 
among  statesmen  who  labor  here  in 
Washington.  I  know  that  his  many 
friends  join  in  expressing  their  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr   OLSEN.    1  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  following  article  con- 
rernins?  James  E.  Murray  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  Fri- 
day, March  24,  1961: 

EX-SCNATOK  MCKRAT,  NlTW  t>«AL  APOBTLK.  DEBB 

IN  Montana 
(By  Rasa  Oustaltte) 
James  E.  Murray  of  Montana,  one  of  the 
jMoneers  of  the  New  Deal  and  a  atanch 
flffhter  for  the  underdog  during  a  powerful 
26 -year  career  In  the  Senate,  died  yeatflftlay 
in  the  mining  city  of  Butte,  where  his  po- 
litical lifework  began.    He  waa  84. 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Senator  Mur- 
ray worked  for  social  security,  public  hous- 
ing, public  power,  fair  employmen:  stand- 
ards, health  Insurance,  and  Federal  aid  to 
schools. 

He  retired  last  spring  after  first  liling  for 
nomination  to  a  fifth  6-year  term  und  then 
withdrawing,  to  be  replaced  by  Democrat 
Lib  MrrcALT  of  Helena. 

At  least  two  of  Senator  Murray's  major 
projects— a  bill  for  the  Independent  develop- 
ment of  the  MlEsourt  Valley  Authcrlty  and 
the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946.  have  been 
called  the  foundation  stones  In  the  postwar 
plans  of  liberal  Democrats. 

He  was  the  sponsor  of  bills  for  Eoclal  se- 
curity-financed hcRllh  Insurance,  battling 
fiercely  with  the  Axnerican  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. He  championed  llic  statehood  bills 
for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

During  his  last  session  In  the  Senate,  the 
controversial  Murray-Metcalf  bill  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  which  was  close  to 
that  of  the  present  administration,  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  and  failed. 

Senator  Murray  was  considered  by  labor  to 
hold  a  near-perfect  voting  record.  In  1951 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  pre- 
sented to  him  the  Philip  Murray  Award  as 
"one  of  the  country's  outstanding  liberals." 

Conservation  was  an  area  he  was  con- 
cerned with  throughout  his  career.  In  1968 
he  wrote  a  Christmas  Eve  letter  to  President 
Elaenhower,  warning  that  the  United  States 
was  "rapidly  losing  out  to  the  Communist 
leaders  in  the  vital  area  of  river  develop- 
ment which  Is  prerequisite  to  economic.  In- 
dustrial, milltp.ry,  and  nr.tional  stren-th  " 
This  same  intorts:  r;!..o  made  hvm  a  long- 
time defender  of  Washington's  parks,  espe- 
cially Rock  Creek  Park,  against  superhigh- 
ways. He  also  Intrcxluced  a  bill  to  preserve 
Lafayette  Square  as  a  national  historic  site. 
Senator  Murray  has  been  described  as  a 
"soft-spoken,  gentle,  and  modest  soul  utterly 
devoid  of  the  bluster  and  brass  one  finds  on 
Capitol  HUl."  Yet  his  eyes,  set  under  a 
broad  brow  In  his  sensitive  face,  were  known 
to  gtmt  with  anger  as  he  fought  for  his 
■octal  measures. 

When  he  retired,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  high-ranking 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  policy  conimlttee.  His  tenure 
was  exceeded  by  only  tJiree  persons,  and  In 
age  only  Senator  Theodore  Green,  Democrat 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  92,  surpassed  him. 
He  was  born  In  Canada  and  gradtiated  from 
the  New  York  University  Law  School,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Montana  bar  in  1901  and  since 
then  had  maintained  a  law  practice  In 
Butte. 

The  Senator  Is  survived  by  five  sons,  Fed- 
eral Judge  William  D..  Butte;  Charles  A 
Murray,  who  served  as  his  admlnUtratlve 
asBlstant:  Jamea  A.  Edward  E.,  and  How- 
ard A.  Murray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  may  desire  to  do 
so  may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  regarding  the  late  James 
E.  Murray. 

The  SPKAKEF.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  late  James  E.  Murray, 
the  former  Senator  from  Montana, 
whose  lifework  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  added  a  distinguished  chap- 
ter to  the  saga  of  American  politics. 

The  late  Senator  Murray,  whom  I 
knew  and  respected  as  a  personal  friend, 
passed  away  yesterday  in  the  mining  city 
of  Butte.  Mont.,  at  the  age  of  84,  where 


his  brilliant  career  in  politics  began  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial legislation.  He  worked  diligently  for 
many  years  on  behalf  of  social  security, 
public  power,  fair  employment  stand- 
ards, health  insurance,  education,  and 
housing.  It  was  through  his  efforts  on 
the  Senate  side  that  statehood  bills  for 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  were  finally  approved 
by  that  body. 

But  most  of  all,  and  particularly  for 
us  of  the  Northwest,  he  stood  as  a  long- 
time fighter  in  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion. On  a  number  of  occasions.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  in 
this  field  and  I  know  how  deeply  he  felt 
about  conservation  in  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  for  America.  He 
cliampioned  such  causes  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  he  was  long 
an  ardent  spokesman  for  proper  river 
development.  In  fact,  his  farsighted  bill 
for  the  independent  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  under  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  foun- 
dation stones  in  the  long-range  program 
of  liberal  Democrats. 

Senator  Murray  was  a  friend  of  the 
people.  His  efforts  in  social  legislation 
have  benefited  millions  of  Americans, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  a  living 
monument  to  his  greatness  and  his- 
toric stature.  He  walked  this  earth  with 
quiet  dignity  and  it  is  a  better  place  for 
his  having  been  here. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
truly  great  men  of  this  era — a  man  dedi- 
cated to  public  service  in  the  finest  tra- 
dition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  great 
men — former  Senator  James  E.  Murray 
of  Montana — whose  life  was  filled  with 
achievements  in  public  service.  It  was 
with  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  p>er- 
sonal  loss  that  I  heard  of  his  passing. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely  with 
him  on  problems  and  legislation  involv- 
ing our  Western  States.  There  was  a 
fine  working  relationship  between  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  which  he  was  chairman 
from  January,  1955.  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  last  January,  and  the  House 
counterpart  committee  which  I  am 
privileged  to  chairman. 

Jim  Murray's  achievements  lie  in 
many  fields.  I  am  most  familiar  with 
his  achievements  in  those  fields  in  which 
our  two  committees  have  jurisdiction 
and  responsibilities. 

Jim  Murray's  name  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  West.  He  recognized 
the  importance  of  our  natural  resources 
and  fought  for  their  conservation.  Ey 
his  influence  in  the  Congress,  he  trans- 
lated his  concern  for  our  resoiu-ces  into 
national  policies. 

He  devoted  hard  work  and  constant 
effort  in  seeking  to  promote  the  wise  use 
of  our  forest  and  range  resources.  He 
insisted  on  the  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress of  long-range  programs.  He 
showed  a  constant  interest  in  resource 
management  and  sponsored  legislation 
to  accelerate  reforestation  programs. 
He  fought  for  adequate  appropriations 
for  development  of  our  national  forests. 
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There  was  no  greater  friend  or  sup- 
porter of  our  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram than  Jim  Murray.  He  constantly 
and  continually  fostered  legislation  hav- 
ing as  its  purpose  the  expansion  of  this 
program  and  the  establishment  of  sound 
policies.  He  recognized  the  great  con- 
tribution of  these  developments  to  a 
strong  national  economy.  He  sup- 
ported flood  control  programs  and  full 
development  of  our  water  resources  for 
all  purposes  including  electric  power. 
He  authored  the  legislation  which  set  in 
motion  an  extensive  national  study  of 
our  water  resources  and  their  relation- 
ship to  our  national  needs. 

During  the  last  several  years  that  the 
domestic  mining  Industry  has  been  in 
dire  circumstances.  Senator  Muiray  rec- 
ognized that  something  should  be  done 
to  stabilize  the  industry  and  he  fought 
vigorously  to  promote  the  mdustry's 
interests. 

The  residents  of  our  49th  and  50th 
States  owe  Jim  Murray  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  great  elTorts  in  their  behalf. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  .statehood 
and  It  was  due  in  large  mea.sure  to  his 
influential  leadership  that  Alaska  a  id 
Hawaii  were  admitted  to  the  Union 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  our  Indian 
citizens  and  he  labored  tirelessly  in  their 
behalf. 

He  recognized  the  needs  of  oui  future 
generations  for  recreational  areas  and 
sponsored  legislation  which  established 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  to  study  this  problem. 

Jim  Murray's  many  and  Kieat  con- 
tributions to  this  Nation  will  Ions?  be 
remembered  and  will  serve  as  inspira- 
tion for  future  generations 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  tny  friend 
Mr.  Olsen,  of  Montana,  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Senator  James  E  Murray,  of 
Montana.  The  Senator  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  tenure  of  office  and  worked 
hard  for  the  people  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation.  For  some  25-odd  years  the 
people  of  our  great  State  elected  him  to 
represent  their  interests.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  ways  and  was 
well  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  I 
was  not  always  in  accord  with  his  views 
but  never  have  I  questioned  his  inten- 
tions. After  a  long  and  full  life  he  has 
been  called  to  a  new  life  With  the 
knowledge  of  a  full  and  useful  life  we 
bid  him  goodby  and  to  his  remaining 
family  I  extend  my  personal  sympathy. 

Mrs  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Washington, 
one  of  Montana's  western  neighbors.  I 
.should  like  to  Join  the  Honorable 
Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana,  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Honorable  James  E. 
Murray. 

He  was  one  of  the  Wests  and  this 
Nation's  greatest  statesmen  who  not  only 
served  the  i>eople  of  his  own  State  but 
of  all  States  with  great  courage 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  Mr 
Speaker,  former  Senator  James  Mur- 
ray was  as  rugged  as  the  mountains  of 
his  beloved  Montana  and  as  sturdy  and 
constant  as  those  mountains  In  the  in- 
terests of  those  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. 


Jim  Murray  fulfilled  Kiplinn  s  defini- 
tion of  "A  Man.  "  "He  could  walk  with 
kings,  yet  not  lose  the  common  touch  ' 

Jim  Murray  was  unselfish  and  ded- 
icated. From  the  heights  of  great 
wealth  he  charged  into  the  battle  on 
the  side  of  the  'little  people  He  was 
on  the  side  of  the  ayed,  the  sick,  and  the 
poor. 

Senator  Murray  s  long  and  continu- 
ing fight  to  improve  education  is  now 
about  to  meet  with  success  He  pio- 
neered in  this  field  and  the  America  of 
the  future  will  be  the  beneficiary  of  his 
dogged  determination  to  bring  a  hik'h 
level  of  education  to  all  of  our  iK*ople 
In  this  he  followed  in  the  footsttps  of 
the  great  Jefferson. 

We  all  remember  the  vigorous  and 
intelligent  fiKht  he  made  to  brinj;  medi- 
cal services  to  all  the  people  at  a  price 
within  their  reach. 

Senator  Jim  has  passed  on  but  he  has 
l^ft  to  his  beloved  .^nif^iica  a  rich  and 
\aluable  heritage 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speak. t.  I  am 
uiieved  m  the  pa^sin^  of  my  b«-!uved 
friend  and  coworker.  Senator  James 
E.  Murray.  He  wa.*-  a  statesman  of  this 
veneration  who  ha,s  left  a  lastinu  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  his  country  uixin  the 
work  of  Che  Con.kjress.  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment His  championship  of  great 
causes  has  lifted  us  toward  pos.<:ble 
democratic  achievement  which  can  as- 
sure a  continuing  hu:h  level  of  ac- 
complishment in  b»-half  of  mankind 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  b«"come  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Senator  Mur- 
lay  when  we  shared  spoiisor.ship  for  the 
■^tablishment  of  the  Small  Busines.s 
Committees  who.se  record  has  been  so 
out^standinu  over  the  years  smn-  1940 

Both  of  u.s  had  been  <ttuck  wit!i  the 
tremendous  and  rapid  t^iowth  of  corpo- 
rations to  a  point  where  their  power  was 
crushin'-;  the  very  life  out  of  the  Nation's 
mam  street  busine.s,ses  and  independent 
factories  which  had  been  the  .seedbed 
of  individua'  competitive  entei-pnse. 
The  work  of  our  predece.s.sor.  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  in  this  Hou.se  of  our 
revered  fellow  Texan,  Hattx^n  Summers, 
had  shown  us  the  dariiuerous  extent  of 
tiie  concentration  of  economic  power 
which  was  no  minor  cau.se  of  the  ureal 
depre-vsion.  In  that  depres-^ion  business 
failures  were  mounting'  by  the  hour  as 
one  firm  after  another  lost  lUs  lifetime 
savings  and  shut  it.s  doois 

It  was  then  lluit  F'ranklm  D  H<x>sr- 
velt  looked  witli  such  favor  on  the  efforts 
of  Senator  James  E  Murray  and  myself 
when  we  launched  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lisli  a  select  committee  m  each  House  of 
Concre.ss  which  would  champion  the 
riuhts  of  .small  bu.-.iness  in  those  chaotic 
days. 

Tlie  Corikiiess  cho.se  to  place  con- 
fidence in  our  proposals  and  we  be^an 
our  work  Then  came  the  war.  and  with 
it  the  efforts  of  the  giant  corporations 
to  .set  up  their  own  way  of  handling  war 
contracts  and  war  goods,  and  of  deter- 
mining the  ways  in  which  civilian  enter- 
prise and  needs  would  be  met 

Again,  Senator  Murray  and  I  joined 
forces,    and    the    Smaller    War    Plants 


Coi  p  ram»-  into  beuiK  after  our  Small 
IJusme.ss  Committee  hearings  had 
proven  the  need  for  special  considera- 
tion The  splendid  record  of  many 
thousands  of  .small  and  independent 
busine.s.ses  during  the  war  is  lasting 
testimonial  to  the  foresight  of  the  Con- 
gre.ss  in  acting  upon  our  proposal. 

There  followed  the  establishment  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  a 
conlinuinu  siiAiee  agency  for  small  and 
iiidt'iHudcnt  busine.'-.ses  We  are  only 
now  btx'omiiiLr  a  ware  of  its  importance 
as  It  Is  infused  with  new  and  vigorous 
Iradership.  For  this  agency  is  an  es- 
snitial  aid  to  .small  business  in  its  strug- 
gle to  suivr.t  and  grow  in  a  world  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  corporate  bodies 
:tnd  m  a  market  characteiued  by  man- 
akied  prfces  and   monoi)oly   practices 

So  much  for  the  leadership  of  our  good 
f !  lend  Senator  James  E  Muriay  in  be- 
half of  small  and  independent  busi- 
ncss^llie  historic  .source  of  our  eco- 
nomic siren.;!!!  and  power  today  For. 
as  he  .so  well  said  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, if  we  ever  allow  independent  busi- 
ness to  disappear,  we  will  lo.se  the  force 
of  new  enterprise,  new  ideas,  new  in- 
\estment  and  new  leadership  so  neces- 
.saiy  to  pre.seive  and  slrength.en  competi- 
tion in  our  economy. 

But  Senator  James  E  Murray's  m- 
l»Te.sts  art'  catliolic  He  was  a  great 
and  dedicated  humanitarian  He  came 
into  the  US  Senate  during  the  de- 
pre.s.sion  and  h.td  been  Montana  s  di- 
rector of  public  works  before  that.  He 
was  intimately  aware  of  the  plight  of 
joble-ss  pt-oji'e  during  this  time  He 
early  teamed  with  others  of  us  in  the 
antidiprc.s.sion  piogram  of  our  great 
Presidin.  Fianklm  U  RiKJ.sevelt  to  meet 
thf  needs  of  these  people  He  was  one 
with  us  in  developing  the  public  works 
(uogiam  which  gave  lhe.se  people  jobs 
and  the  earnings  from  endeavors  which 
have  ever  since  proved  u.seful,  building 
.scluK^lhou.ses  roads,  .st^wers.  water  sys- 
tems, forest  and  other  conservation 
practices. 

The  Senator  knew  whereof  he  spoke 
when  he  pleaded  for  a  continuing  pub- 
lic works  effort  to  develop  and  conserve 
our  dwindling  national  re.sources.  For 
he  came  from  the  great  West,  from 
Montana  where  the  Big  Muddy  had  been 
draining  the  rich  topsoil  from  the  land 
and  carrvmg  it  southward  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  generations  It  was  natural 
that  Senator  Murray  should  study  our 
successful  experience  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  projxjse  his  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  as  a  result  I  was  among 
tho.se  who  shared  his  enthusiasm  for 
river  basinwide  development  programs, 
and  while  he  did  not  accomplish  all  he 
started  out  to  do,  he  quickened  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  this  approach 
which  will  never  end  until  the  resources 
of  our  river  valleys  are  treated  as  a 
unity  just  as  nature  itself  intended  they 
should  be 

Senator  James  Mui  ray  and  I  discussed 
many  a  time  the  inadequacies  of  our 
monetary  policies  and  banking  practices, 
the  exce.ssive  high  interest  rate  which 
Wius  slowing  down  investment  and  home 
building,  and  making  impossible  the  con- 
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servatlon  practices  that  alone  will  pre- 
vent us  from  being  a  have-not  nation. 
He  and  I  shared  the  same  views  concem- 
inu  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional economic  budget  and  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  came  out  of  the 
deliberations  of  our  committees  probably 
more  than  from  any  other  source.  I 
n-  ed  not  tell  this  Congress  what  the  en- 
actment of  that  law  has  meant  and  will 
mean  in  the  future  for  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation  and  its  people.  As  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  am 
reminded  over  and  over  again  of  the 
statesmanship  Senator  Murray  displayed 
in  first  advocating  passage  of  the  law 
underlying  this  entire  sphere  of  govern- 
ment. 

So  much  for  the  Senator's  public 
achievements.  There  were  many  more. 
But  the  recital  all  comes  to  the  same 
l)oint,  the  lifetime  service  of  a  far- 
sighted  man  dedicated  to  the  public  serv- 
ice, working  constantly  in  behalf  of  his 
Nation  and  tiis  people.  We  will  long 
remember  him  as  a  man,  as  a  kindly  and 
unassuming  friend,  as  a  leader  of  fear- 
less courage  and  practical  liberalism. 
He  is  in  the  great  tradition  of  great 
Americans. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  who 
knew  him  and  millions  who  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  late  Honorable  James 
Murray  moum  his  passing. 

As  the  son  of  one  who  cosponsored 
with  Jim  MuiTay  and  pioneered  much 
legislation  to  benefit  and  improve  the 
lives  of  our  sick,  aged,  infirm,  and  as 
one  who  admired,  revered,  and  respected 
a  great  leader  in  liberal  causes  from  my 
young  boyhood.  I  feel  his  death  with 
particular  keenness. 

The  monument  which  Senator  Mur- 
ray built  in  his  long  life  will  endure 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  in  the  great 
legislation  he  sponsored,  and  in  the  good 
he  did  for  millions.  Medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, social  security,  conservation 
of  wildlife,  woods,  waters,  the  public 
lands,  and  our  other  priceless  resources 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  great  character, 
of  his  devotion  to  the  public  wealth,  and 
of  his  hard  work  for  these  and  other 
great  causes. 

I  pray  that  this  great  champion  of 
liberal  causes  will  find  the  pesu;e  and 
rest  in  the  arms  of  his  Creator  which 
,1  great  endeavors  have  so  richly  merited. 
'^  May  he  rest  in  peace  and  may  his  mem- 
ory shine  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  of  America  who  he  served 
.so  long  and  well. 

Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that  I  add 
my  tribute  to  the  late  James  E.  Murray 
of  Montana,  a  splendid  public  servant 
and  a  revered  former  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  have  always  sincerely  admired  his 
magnificent  courage,  his  abiding  Interest 
m  the  less  fortunate  of  our  land,  and  his 
warm  pleasant  manner.  He  was  truly 
a  gentleman  and  yet  a  tremendous  fight- 
er for  those  things  he  believed  to  be 
rmht  As  a  Democrat  I  am  more  than 
proud  of  the  wonderful  record  of  ac- 
complishment which  he  leaves  behind 
him.  Our  country  was  fortunate  to  have 
a  man  of  his  ability  and  charm  to  grace 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
it  is  a  better  place  for  his  having  shared 
himself  with  us.  To  his  sons,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  his  many,  many  friends  I  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
House  today  in  expressing  my  regret  at 
the  passing  of  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee.  Senator 
Murray,  of  Montana. 

The  fact  that  our  neighboring  State 
of  Montana  sent  him  to  the  Senate  for 
five  consecutive  terms  indicates  their 
high  regard  and  affection  for  Senator 
Murray. 

The  Senator  was  known  particularly 
for  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946  and 
his  bin  for  the  Independent  development 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

And  in  the  West  we  revered  him  as  a 
strong  exponent  of  timber,  reclamation, 
and  mining  development. 

To  Senator  Murray  also  goes  the 
credit  for  proposing  a  Senate  committee 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  problems  of 
small  business  which  was  later  dupli- 
cated In  the  House.  These  committees 
were  vital  In  saving  many  small  busi- 
nesses from  bankruptcy  during  the 
1940's. 

Few  leave  behind  them  such  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service.  We 
will  miss  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Dewey  Anderson  concerning  the  passing 
of  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of  Mon- 
tana.   It  Is  as  follows : 

Senator  James  E.  Murray's  death  ended 
a  career  of  singular  effectiveness.  He  had 
the  rare  ability  of  being  able  to  entertain 
new  ideas,  and  associating  with  people  who 
generated  them. 

In  a  day  when  all  too  few  Senators  had 
staffs  and  let  them  have  their  heads,  Jim 
Murray  welcomed  outside  help  and  knew 
how  to  use  it.  Tlie  result  was  a  record 
which  put  him  up  alongside  sucli  great  and 
long  remembered  Senators  as  George  Norris, 
Robert  Wagner,  and  the  senior  Bob  La  Pol- 
lette.  He  is  among  these  men  for  another 
Important  reason.  He  put  his  good  mind 
and  tenacity  of  will  to  work  on  major  issues 
of  public  concern  and  sought  no  early  or 
easy  victory. 

Look  at  the  record — he  and  his  associates 
developed  the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1946 
all  tlie  way  from  a  nebulous  idea  to  its 
enactment  into  law.  Walter  Lippmann  gave 
It  high  place  as  probably  the  most  significant 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  in  this  gen- 
eration. Because  of  the  prominence  given 
the  pronouncements  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  established  under 
this  law.  we  now  see  an  administration 
translating  into  public  policy  sound  eco- 
nomic principles  concerning  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary practices  than  can  lead  to  recovery  and 
growth  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  Senator  Murray  who  called  in  Mor- 
ris L.  Cooke  and  a  number  of  us  to  shape 
up  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  proposal, 
modeled  after  the  TVA.  While  it  ultimately 
failed  of  fwissage,  the  hearings,  writings,  and 
speeches  it  produced  Implanted  the  conserva- 
tionists' idea  of  the  unity  of  a  river  valley 
so  that  no  agency  of  Government  can  any 
longer  Ignore  all  its  potentialities.  Such  was 
the  soundness  of  his  approach  that  the  pro- 
posal for  confiprehenslve  river  valley  develop- 
ment does  not  die  despite  the  interstate 
compacts  and  efforts  of  rival  development 
agencies  to  keep  their  domains  separate. 
His  espousal  of  the  MVA  resulted  in  a  quick- 


ening of  the  efforts  of  the  Army  Engineers 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  develop  the 
great  dams  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Senator  Murray's  first  venture  in  a  broad 
field  of  interest  which  he  maintained  to 
the  end  of  his  life  was  as  founding  father 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  As  a 
wealthy  capitalist,  he  had  been  hurt  by  the 
ruthiessness  of  corporate  big  business  and 
banlcs  during  the  depression.  So,  on  coming 
to  the  Senate,  he  took  a  great  interest  in 
our  work  in  the  TNEC.  His  conversations 
with  me  turned  on  the  need  for  special  con- 
sideration of  independent  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  resolutions  to  e.stablish  the  select 
committee  followed,  and  at  one  stage  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  work  directly  with  him 
as  his  committee  secretary.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  small  business  made  such  a  singular 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration In  which  Senator  Murray  was 
joined  by  others,  the  way  was  found  for 
saving  literally  thousands  of  Independent 
businesses  from  failure. 

The  list  of  "firsts"  for  Senator  Murray  was 
long.  Not  only  in  laws  enacted,  but  also  in 
pointing  the  way  to  the  future.  When  the 
first  po.etwar  recession  hit  and  youth  suffered 
much  unemployment,  he  got  agreement 
from  the  Government  £igencies  and  the 
President  to  seek  reestablishment  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  on  a  permanent 
ba-sis.  something  which  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  is  likely  soon  to  see  accomplished. 

He  teamed  with  Senator  Robert  Wagner 
aiid  Congressman  John  Dlngell  in  their  pio- 
neering effort  to  provide  health  and  hospital 
insurance. 

As  chairman  of  the  powerful  Labor  and 
Education  Committee,  he  steered  a  states- 
m'»n'.s  course  between  conflicting  interests, 
and  prevented  passage  of  the  vicious  Hart- 
ley predecessor  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
When  that  measure  appeared  Inevitable,  it 
was  James  Murray  and  Senator  Claude  Pep- 
per who  cut  It  back  in  the  committee  and 
on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate,  then  established 
a  watchdog  committee  to  observe  its  opera- 
tions and  lead  to  its  amendment.  Senator 
Murray  never  became  reconciled  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  amendment  of  the  Wagner  Act  which 
he  regarded  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  labor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  Senator  Murray  main- 
tained his  lifelong  concern  about  natural  re- 
sources. His  sponsorship  of  the  wilderness 
bill  has  placed  him  in  the  highest  ranks 
of  conservationists. 

Right  up  to  the  very  end  of  his  public 
career.  Senator  Murray  was  receptive  to  new 
ideas  and  the  champion  of  new  causes.  He 
saw  the  need  of  preventing  recessions,  and 
urged  the  strengthening  of  the  role  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  this  direc- 
tion, something  already  underway  in  the 
new  administration. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life.  Senator  Mur- 
ray offered  a  bill  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Resource  and  Conservation  Advisers  to  plan 
for  the  wise  development,  use  and  conserva- 
tion for  future  generations  of  our  dwindling 
natural  resources.  It  was  endorsed  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  ac- 
cepted by  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
candidates  and  is  now  before  the  Congress 
for  action. 

No  circus  showman.  Senator  Murray  per- 
formed his  great  feats  of  leadership  through 
day-by-day  application  to  his  tasks,  and 
through  the  chairmanship  of  a  thinking 
group  of  peopli^,  ?fho  clustered  around  him 
well  knowing  that  what  they  had  of  merit 
to  offer  this  unassuming  man  would  receive 
his  attention  and  stand  a  better  than  fair 
chnnce   of   becoming   law.     As   one   of   that 
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group.  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  this  elective 
public  aervant. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  a  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years  died  In  Butte,  Mont.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  liberal  Members 
the  UJ3.  Senate  has  ever  had.  and  his 
name  was  James  E.  Murray.  He  repre- 
sented his  State  in  the  Senate  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Though  the  Senator  spent  most  of  his 
life  serving  Montana  and  the  United 
States,  he  was  bom  May  3.  1876.  in  Can- 
ada on  a  farm  near  St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 
His  parents,  who  were  Irish  immigrants. 
were  Andrew  James  Murray  and  Anna 
Mary  (Cooley)  Murray.  In  1897,  when 
the  Murrays  moved  to  Butte,  the  Sen- 
ators  imcle.  whom  the  Senator  was 
named  after,  sent  "Young  Jim"  to  New 
York  to  study  law.  The  young  Canadian 
became  an  American  citizen,  took  his 
LL.B.  at  New  York  University  Law  School 
in  1900,  and  an  LLJkd.  In  1901.  After 
graduation,  the  Senator  returned  to 
Butte,  which  in  those  days  was  one  of 
the  roughest  towns  of  the  West,  and 
started  to  practice  law.  A  couple  years 
later,  in  1905,  he  married  the  former 
Viola  E.  Hogan.  who  is  now  deceased, 
and  raised  a  large  family. 

The  Senator's  first  elective  oflnce  was 
county  attorney  of  Silver  Bow  County; 
he  was  elected  when  30  years  old,  and 
served  from  1906  to  1908.  P'or  the  nerct 
two  decades,  the  Senator,  always  a  re- 
tiring man.  led  that  sort  of  life  As  his 
uncle  grew  older,  the  Senator  handled 
more  and  more  of  his  affairs,  and  even- 
tually inherited  his  uncle's  wealth,  which 
was  largely  in  mining  investments. 

Though  a  man  of  means.  Senator 
Murray  was  a  liberal  who  strongly  sup- 
ported New  Deal  legislation.  His  first 
formal  political  Job  was  chairman  of 
the  Montana  advisory  board  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  in  1933.  He 
was  first  elected  to  the  US.  Senate  in 
1934  to  fill  the  imexpired  term  of  the 
late  Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  and  soon 
achieved  fame  as  the  author  and  cham- 
pion of  social  welfare  legislation  that 
aided  factory  workers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen alike. 

In  1938,  he  led  a  vigorous  fight  for 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  and  in 
1946,  he  sponsored  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  which  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  called  "one  of  the  most  significant 
enacted  by  Congress  in  this  century." 
He  worked  for  a  higher  minimum  wage, 
aid  to  farmers,  and  Federal  assistance 
in  public  health.  He  sponsored  the  In- 
dian Sanitation  Act  of  1959.  was  a 
strong  backer  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  was  coauthor  of  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill,  during  the  86th  Congress. 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  He  was 
also  stanchly  for  public  power  letrisla- 
tlon  and  conservation  and  was  publicly 
critical  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion's reclamation  programs. 

Murray  was  a  close  friend  of  organized 
labor  while  In  the  Senate.  In  1947  he 
voted  against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and 
in  1959  voted  against  the  McClellan 
"bill  of  rights"  to  the  labor  reform  bill. 
In  1951,  the  Concress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations presented  to  him  the  Philip 


Murray  Award  as  "one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  liberals." 

When  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in 
January,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee,  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Democratic  Policy  Conmilttee. 

Montana,  the  land  where  the  Great 
Northern  Plains  and  mountains  meet, 
will  lonp  rrmembcr  this  quiet,  purpose- 
ful man. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  VAN  PELT  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEL\KER.  Evidt^Uly  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  aiiawei  to  their 
names; 

(Roll  .No   J'Jl 

Ashley  nndley  Miller.  N  T 

Bow  Oray  Rabaut 

Buckley  Harvey,  Ind  Thomp«un.  La 

CahUl  Kllgore  Wattn 

Celler  Lfttidrum  Wright 

Goad  Mc£X>nough  Zeleuko 

The  SPE.A.KER.  On  this  rollcall  413 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  c.ill  wero  di.spev.scd 
with. 


BUDGET      AND      FISCAL      POUCY— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES     H    DOC 
NO    120  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  me&sage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I      BASIC    FISCAL     POLICnCS 

This  administration  intends  to  ad- 
here during  the  course  of  its  term  of 
office  to  the  following  basic  principles; 

<  1  >  Federal  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures levels  mu.'^t  be  adequxite  to  meet 
effectively  and  efficiently  those  e.ssential 
needs  of  the  Nation  which  require  pub- 
lic support  as  well  as.  or  in  place  of, 
private  effort  We  can  afford  to  do  what 
must  be  done,  publicly  and  privately,  up 
to  the  limit  of  our  economic  caf>aclty — 
a  limit  we  have  not  even  approached 
for  several  years. 

(2>  Federal  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures— the  Federal  budget — should, 
apart  from  any  threat  to  national  .se- 
curity, be  in  balance  over  the  years  of 
the  business  cycle— running  a  deficit  in 
years  of  recession  when  revenues  decline 
and  the  economy  needs  the  stimulus  of 
additional  expenditures — and  running  a 
surplus  in  years  of  pro.sperity.  thus  curb- 
ing mflation,  reducing  the  public  debt, 
and  freeint,'  funds  for  private  Invest- 
ment. 


(3)  Federal  expenditure  and  revenue 
programs  should  contribute  to  economic 
growth  and  maximum  employment 
within  a  setting  of  reasonable  price 
stability.  Because  of  the  limits  which 
our  Ixalance  of  payments  deficit  cur- 
rently places  upon  the  use  of  monetai-j- 
policy,  especially  the  lowering  of  short- 
tenn  interest  rates,  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment, fiscal  policy — our  budget  and  tax 
policle-s — must  assume  a  heavier  share 
of  the  re.sponsiblllty. 

'4  I  Each  expenditure  profxjsed  will  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  our  national  needs 
and  priorities,  consistent  with  the  lim- 
itations and  objectives  described  above 
and  compared  with  the  urgency  of  other 
budnetary  requirements  We  will  not 
waste  our  resources  on  Inefflclent  or  un- 
desirable expenditure  simply  because  the 
economy  Is  slack — nor.  in  order  to  run 
a  surplus,  will  we  deny  our  people  es- 
sential services  or  .security  simply  be- 
cau.se  the  economy  is  prosperous 

'5»  As  the  Nation.  Its  needs  and  their 
complexity  continue  to  grow.  Federal 
nondefense  expenditures  may  also  be  ex- 
pected to  increa-^c.  as  predicted  by  a  1960 
Bureau  of  the  Budset  .study,  and  as  indi- 
cated by  the  nearly  45  percent  Increase 
from  fl.sral  1953  to  fiscal  1961  In  expendi- 
tures other  than  national  security.  But 
we  must  not  allow  expenditures  to  rise  of 
their  own  momentum,  without  regard  to 
value  received.  prosi>ectlve  revenues,  eco- 
nomic conditions,  the  possibilities  of  clos- 
ing out  old  activities  when  initiating  new 
ones,  and  the  weleht  of  current  taxes  on 
the  Individual  citizen  and  tlie  economy. 
It  is  my  determined  purpose  to  be  a 
prudent  st<'ward  of  the  public  fund.s— to 
obtain  a  dollar's  worth  of  results  for 
every  dollar  we  spend. 

IT     THE    nscAL    196  1    BT-DCrr    INHraiTTD   BT   THIS 
VDMINLSTH  4TION 

While  this  mes.sage  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  budget  for  fiscal  1962 
now  before  the  Congress,  necessary  per- 
spective and  background  are  supplied  by 
a  reexamination  of  the  fiscal  1961  budg- 
et, adopted  by  the  Congress  last  year, 
reviewed  in  my  predecessor's  January 
budget  messafje  and  inherited  In  its  final 
sta^e  by  this  administration. 

When  originally  submitted  in  Janu- 
ary of  1960,  the  fiscal  1961  budget 
showed  a  surplus  of  $4  2  billion.  By  the 
time  of  the  midyear  budget  review,  the 
estimated  surplus  had  shrunk  to  $1  1 
billion  In  the  final  budget  mes-sagc  in 
January,  it  was  estimated  to  be  less  than 
$80  million.  Without  any  cliange  in  sub- 
stantive content  or  policy,  that  budget 
upon  later  examination  proved  to  be  sub- 
stantially out  of  balance  These  chanKcs 
reflect  the  recession — induced  decline  in 
revenues  as  well  as  the  difficulty  always 
present  in  making  budget  and  economic 
forecasts  The  January  restatement  of 
the  1961  budget,  simply  in  terms  of  its 
own  programs  and  estimates  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  new  decisions  or  poli- 
cies by  this  administration; 

Optimistically  estimated  fiscal  1961 
tax  revenues  by  assuming  a  much  rosier 
economy; 

Unrealistically  assumed  that  the  Con- 
gress would  enact  a  record,  though  nee- 
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e.ssary,  postal  rate  increase  totaling 
some  $843  million  a  year  In  time  to  take 
effect  April  1  and  provide  $180  mil- 
lion additional  in  the  current  fiscal  year; 

Substantially  xmderestlmated  the  nor- 
mal fiow  of  defense  expenditures  imder 
the  then  existing  policies  and  commit- 
ments by  at  least  half  a  billion  dollars; 
and 

Similarly  underestimated  the  amount 
of  funds  which  would  be  required  to  pay 
unemployment  benefits  to  ex-servicemen 
and  Federal  employees,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  authorized  veterans'  housing 
loans,  and  to  fulfill  the  existing  commit- 
ments of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  deficit  thus  inherited  by  this  ad- 
ininLstration  for  fiscal  1961,  augmented 
by  the  f^ssential  antirecession  and  na- 
tional security  steps  already  taken  or 
recommended  to  the  Congress.  Is  now 
estimated  to  total  over  $2  billion  (in  con- 
trast with  the  $4.2  billion  surplus  origi- 
nally predicted).  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  fiscal  1961  is  clearly  a 
recession  year,  with  all  of  the  consequent 
effects  upon  both  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. The  deficit  of  nearly  $12.5  bil- 
lion in  fi.scal  1959  serves  as  a  recent  re- 
in aider  of  the  difficulties  of  balancing 
the  budget  in  a  recession  year. 

Ill      BALANCING     THE     BUIXiCT     FOB     FISCAL     1962 

On  January  30  I  made  the  following 
pledge  to  the  Congress; 

"A  new  administration  must  of  neces- 
s*ty  build  on  the  spending  and  revenue 
estimates  already  submitted.  Within 
that  framework,  barring  the  develop- 
ment of  urgent  national  defense  needs 
or  a  worsening  economy,  it  is  my  cur- 
rent intention  to  advocate  a  program  of 
expenditures  which,  including  revenue 
from  a  stimulation  of  the  economy,  will 
not  of  and  by  themselves  unbalance  the 
earlier  budget." 

This  message  is  designed  to  review  my 
recommended  budgetary  revisions  with- 
in the  framework  of  that  pledge.  Omit- 
ting any  Increase  in  the  defense  budget 
too  urgent  to  be  denied  by  budgetary 
restrictions,  and  assuming  that  our  re- 
view of  the  economy  late  in  April  does 
not  require  either  a  reduction  in  taxes 
or  additional  increases  in  expenditures, 
enactment  of  the  new  nondefense  pro- 
grams and  appropriations  I  have  trans- 
mitted will  not  unbalance  the  budget 
previously  submitted  by  my  predecessor: 

If  the  Congress  enacts  or  continues  in 
effect  all  the  revenue  measures  request- 
ed in  that  earlier  budget,  or  preferably 
the  alternative  measures  that  I  am  re- 
questing to  achieve  the  same  amount  of 
revenue; 

If  that  earlier  budget  contained  accu- 
rate estimates  of  the  revenue  to  be  pro- 
duced by  those  measures,  based  on  ac- 
curate assumptions  about  prospective 
economic  conditions; 

If  the  Congress  enacts  no  spending 
measures  committing  the  executive 
branch  to  outlays  in  excess  of  those  re- 
que.sted;  and 

If  the  earlier  budget  contained  accu- 
rate estimates  of  those  expenditures 
which  must  necessarily  be  Incurred  In 
fiscal  1962  under  existing  commitments 
covered  by  that  budget,  regardless  of 
congressional  or  Executive  decisions — for 


example,  entirely  apart  from  any  policy 
changes,  a  large  proportion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  budget  depends 
upon  the  effects  of  economic,  crop  and 
weather  conditions  which  must  be  pre- 
dicted in  advance. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  my  mes- 
sage on  the  state  of  the  Union  that  my 
predeces.sor's  budget  for  fiscal  1962  "will 
remain  in  balance  only  if  *  *  •  an  ear- 
lier and  sharper  upturn  in  the  economy 
than  my  economic  advisers  now  think 
likely  produces  the  tax  revenues  esti- 
mated." Nevertheless  the  present  mes- 
sage, and  the  fiscal  1962  budget  revisions 
It  summarizes,  are  based  upon  a  commit- 
ment of  balancing  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures under  an  assumption  that  the 
January  predictions  with  respect  to  these 
four  conditions  are  a  valid  starting  basis 
for  a  new  administration. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  in  this  mes- 
sage is  that  any  budgetary  imbalance  at 
the  close  of  fiscal  1962  will  not  be  the 
result  of  any  nondefense  programs  I 
have  submitted,  for  they  have  been  care- 
fully limited  to  a  pattern  of  expendi- 
tures no  greater  than  the  revenues 
estimated  by  the  earlier  budget,  as  sup- 
plemented by  those  additional  revenues 
which  enactment  of  this  program  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  stimulate,  ac- 
cording to  Treasury  estimates,  in  fiscal 
1962.  Other  measures  I  have  re- 
quested— such  as  improvements  in  un- 
employment compensation,  highway 
construction,  social  security,  and  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged — are  all  accom- 
panied by  their  own  self-financing  pro- 
visions. In  short,  new  defense  recom- 
mendations aside,  should  there  be  a 
deficit  In  1962,  it  will  be  the  consequence 
of  the  overestimation  of  revenues  and 
underestimation  of  expenditures  in  the 
January  budget,  and  not  the  result  of 
new  policies  or  programs  proposed  by 
this  administration. 

In  summary,  the  total  expenditures 
estimated  in  the  January  budget  were 
$80.9  billion.  My  proposals,  apart  from 
defense,  will  add  about  $2.3  billion  for  a 
total  of  $83.2  billion.  The  effects  of  my 
economic  program  on  the  economy  would 
be  reflected  in  additional  revenues  of 
about  $900  million  which,  added  to  the 
January  budget  figures,  would  make  a 
total  of  $83.2  billion  of  receipts,  and 
leave  the  budget  in  balance. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unreal- 
istic to  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimate  of  receipts  was 
overoptimistic.  Based  on  a  more  real- 
istic economic  outlook  and  including  the 
effect  of  my  economic  proposals,  it  ap- 
pears more  likely  that  the  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1962  will  be  about  $81.4  bil- 
lion. However,  as  the  economy  returns 
to  satisfactory  high  levels  of  economic 
activity,  the  position  of  budget  balance 
will  be  restored.  Indeed,  given  full  re- 
covery, the  present  tax  system  would 
generate  revenues  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  the  proposed  levels  of  budget  ex- 
penditure. This,  then,  is  the  revised 
budget — apart  from  defense  additions — 
that  I  now  present  to  the  Congress : 

A  budget  that  is  in  balance  in  termis 
of  my  pledge  of  January  30; 

A  budget  that  is  likely  to  be  in  deficit 
unless  economic  conditions  rapidly  im- 


prove to  meet  the  levels  predicted  in  the 
January  16  budget; 

A  budget  that  would  be  in  surplus  if 
the  economy  were  operating  at  or  near 
full  potential. 

IV.    OMISSIONS    AND    ASSUMPTIONS   IN    THE   PRK- 
VIOUS   BUDGETS   FOE  FISCAL    1962 

For  fiscal  1962.  however,  the  January 
budget  submitted  by  my  predecessor  as- 
sumed a  higher  rate  of  economic  activ- 
ity during  this  calendar  year  than  is 
presently  in  sight,  and  thus  a  balanced 
budget.  As  already  stated,  that  earlier 
budget  and  its  assumptions  are  neces- 
sarily the  starting  point  for  a  new  ad- 
ministration. It  was  on  this  basis  that 
I  made  to  the  Congress  on  January  30 
the  commitment  quoted  earlier  in  this 
message. 

But  before  any  new  programs  or 
budget  increases  could  even  be  consid- 
ered by  this  administration — and  wholly 
apart  from  the  overly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  of  the  January 
budget — we  found  upon  a  closer  scru- 
tiny of  that  budget  that  it  omitted  pro- 
vision for  substantial  expenditures  for 
which  that  administration  was  com- 
mitted, and  was  based  upon  fimdamen- 
tal  policy  and  program  assumptions 
which  neither  this  administration  nor 
the  Congress  could  p>ossibly  accept,  and 
which  had  to  be  altered  at  considerable 
cost  to  what  little  budgetary  leeway 
remained. 

For  example: 

( 1 )  The  previous  administration  com- 
mitted itself,  as  we  have  also,  to  extend 
SI 00  million  in  assistance  to  Chile  for 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  in  the 
wake  of  a  devastating  earthquake.  But 
no  estimate  of  expenditures  to  meet  this 
commitment  was  included  in  the  budget. 

(2)  The  earlier  budget  recommended, 
as  I  do  also,  the  construction  of  a  new 
$114  million  linear  electron  accelerator 
for  high  energy  physics  research.  But 
appropriations  to  initiate  this  project 
were  not  specifically  recommended  in 
the  budget. 

(3)  The  earlier  budget  based  its  esti- 
mate of  expenditures  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  the  assumption  that 
price  supports  on  every  major  commod- 
ity would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  level 
permitted  by  law — reductions  which 
were  never  formally  recommended  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
would  never  be  permitted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  which  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely ruinous  to  our  farm  economy. 
Without  having  to  actually  take  such  a 
move,  the  earlier  budget  assumed  a  re- 
duction of  cotton  price  supports  from 
75  percent  to  70  percent  of  parity,  a  re- 
duction of  milk  from  80  percent  to  76 
percent,  rice  from  75  percent  to  70  per- 
cent and  peanuts  from  78.6  percent  to 
75  percent.  Compared  to  the  average 
levels  of  the  last  5  years,  which  mdicate 
how  far  the  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  actually  able  and  willing  to 
push  supports  down  when  in  ofiBce,  these 
recommendations  are  down  some  9.3 
parity  points  for  cotton,  5.5  for  peanuts, 
2.4  for  milk  and  7.9  for  rice. 

(4)  The  earlier  budget  recommended 
a    program    of    Federal    aid    to   public 
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schools,  limited  to  aid  for  construction. 
But.  under  a  highly  unusual  fiscal  pro- 
posal, the  budget  itself  included  prac- 
tically no  ezpmdltures  for  this  activity. 
Instead  it  proposed  that  States  and 
localities  float  loans  which  Federal  tax- 
payers would  help  pay  off  through  In- 
stallment payments  of  school  bond  in- 
terest as  well  as  principal  over  the  next 
30  years. 

(5>  Similarly,  aid  to  higher  education 
was  contained  in  the  earlier  program, 
as  In  mine.  But  again  the  effect  on 
that  budget  was  deferred  by  the  device 
of  a  20-  to  35-year  period  of  Installment 
payments. 

(6>  The  earlier  budget  assumed,  com- 
pletely contrary  to  our  urban  and  eco- 
nomic needs,  congressional  termination 
of  the  Federal  farm  housing  loan  pro- 
grams: no  new  authority  for  low -income 
housing;  a  cutback  In  veterans"  and  col- 
lege housing  loans;  and  no  expansion 
in  urban  renewal.  In  short,  before 
funds  could  be  found  to  finance  new  and 
urgently  needed  housing  programs, 
merely  meeting  the  needs  of  existing 
programs  required  further  additions  to 
the  budget. 

'7)  The  Federal  Government,  under 
the  previous  administration  as  well  as 
this,  has  an  obligation  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  children  on  res- 
ervations. The  fact  Is  that  several 
thousand  such  children  in  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  and  Alaska  have  been  without 
any  schools  at  all — but  wholly  Inade- 
quate funds  to  meet  this  obligation  were 
Included  in  the  earlier  budget. 

(8)  The  earlier  budget  proposed  that 
the  Congress  woiild  cut  back  ."sharply  on 
its  program  for  constructing  airport.';, 
on  the  electric  and  telephone  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  REA  and  on  the  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
would  have  or  should  now  cut  back 
these  essential  programs,  and  I  have 
recommended  their  expansion. 

V.    Cn.\!TGXS  IW  Tint  nSCAL   186  2  BTTTXSET 

This  message  Is  not  intended  to  pre- 
sent a  wholly  new  budget.  For  reasons 
already  stated  that  Is  not  possible  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Nor  is  It  Intended  to 
propose  any  new  programs  or  expendi- 
tures in  the  nondefense  area.  With  but 
a  few  exceptions,  the  Items  covered  by 
this  message  and  the  attached  table  have 
been  previously  communicated,  with  full 
explanation,  to  the  Congre.s.s  This  mes- 
sage is  primarily  Intended  to  share  with 
the  Congress  my  review  of  the  non- 
defense  changes  in  Federal  activities  and 
expenditures  already  recommended  to 
meet  our  Nation's  needs. 

The  funds  previously  recommended 
for  each  department  and  apency  have 
been  scrutiiiized  as  carefully  as  time 
would  permit,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
adequacy  and  efBclency  with  which  these 
needs  are  being  met.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  national  defense  program. 
that  review  is  now  largely  complete,  and 
the  new  programs  and  amendments  re- 
sulting therefrom  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  or  will  be  shortly. 

As  already  emphasized,  these  changes 
of  themselves  wQl  not   unbalance   the 


earlier  budget;  i.e..  their  cost  in  fiscal 
1962.  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  pre- 
vious expenditure  estimates,  will  be 
covered  by  the  revenue  previously  esti- 
mated and  the  new  revenues  generated 
by  the  program.  But  despite  this  re- 
straint and  the  further  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  assumptions  or  omissions 
already  mentioned,  these  changes  never- 
theless represent  what  we  regard  to  be 
advances  in  areas  of  hinh  priority. 
While  the  entire  list  is  summarized  on 
the  attached  table,  among  the  mo.st  sig- 
nificant are  the  followinK : 

Aid  to  education:  The  largest  single 
increase  is  in  the  field  of  education. 
Our  educational  needs  have  become  too 
urgent  to  overlook.  1  he  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mu.st  do  more  to  help  finance 
Improvements  in  this  field — both  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education,  and 
for  higher  education. 

Funds  for  .scientific  research:  My  rec- 
ommendations, largely  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  1962  budget,  provide 
a  series  of  increases  for  scientific  re- 
search— for  oceanography,  for  hiKh  en- 
ergy physics,  for  saline  water  conver- 
sion, for  medical  research,  for  Natiorial 
Science  Foundation  grants  for  basic  re- 
search and  science  education,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  These  increases 
reflect  my  strong  belief  that  advances  in 
scientific  research  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  growth  of  our  economy, 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and  to  the 
preeminence  of  our  scientific  achieve- 
ments, and  my  conviction  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  of  necessity  play 
a  sizable  role  in  supporting  such  re- 
search. 

Health:  I  have  proposed  significant 
measures  to  strengthen,  improve  and 
lower  the  cost  of  health  care — with  self- 
financed  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security  at  a  net  savings  to 
the  budget,  assistance  to  medical  schools 
and  students,  and  grants  to  the  States 
for  expanded  community  health  services 
and  facilities. 

Housing  and  community  development: 
I  have  recommended  enactment  of  a 
program  designed  to  greatly  strengthen 
urban  renewal  and  other  existing  pro- 
grams, and  add  needed  new  authority 
in  such  Important  areas  as  moderate- 
Income  housing,  rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement of  existing  housing,  and  tiie 
preservation  of  open  spaces.  We  are 
also  obliged  to  Increase  Federal  assist- 
ance for  local  airport  con.struction.  The 
additional  expenditures  thus  entailed,  in 
my  Judgment,  are  necessary  In  our  Na- 
tion's future. 

Area  redevelopment:  The  tragedy  of 
our  chronically  depre.ssed  areas,  and  the 
enormity  of  their  challenge  to  our  econ- 
omy, require  no  less  than  the  very 
reasonable  program  for  aid  to  depressed 
areas  which  I  have  recommended  and 
which  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
will  soon  enact. 

Natural  resource  development:  It  Is 
not  economical  to  be  foolishly  wasteful 
rather  than  prudently  conservationist 
toward  the  country's  natural  re.sources. 
I  have  proposed  modest  but  symbolic  in- 
creases in  funds  for  conservation  and 
development  of  forests  and  public  do- 


main lands,  for  the  national  park  system 
and  seashore  recreatioruil  areas,  and  for 
navigation  and  flood  control  activities; 
and  reprograming  of  other  funds  wili 
permit  additional  reclamation  activities. 

Agriculture:  In  the  field  of  agriculture 
we  propose  to  move  vigorously  in  a 
wholly  new  direction,  to  alter  funda- 
mentally the  pattern  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  economy  with  an  eventual 
reduction  of  governmental  outlays. 
Meanwhile,  In  the  short  run.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  various  actions  which  will 
increase  tiie  1982  expenditures  over  those 
seriously  understated  In  the  January 
budget,  as  already  discussed.  The  In- 
creases are  for  price  supports,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  loans, 
the  school  lunch  program  and  special 
milk  program,  and  surplus  food  distribu- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  These  ex- 
ix'nditures  will  raise  farm  Income  and 
increa.se  the  use  of  our  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Veterans:  I  am  recommending  that 
the  Congress  enact  a  selective  increase 
m  compensation  rates  for  veterans  with 
the  more  severe  service-connected  dis- 
abilities, to  offset  rises  In  the  cost  of 
livini:  since  the  last  Increase  In  1957 
and  to  adjust  rates  In  some  categories 
which  arc  out  of  line.  My  budget  esti- 
mates Include  provisions  for  this  pur- 
pose 

Budgetary  transfer  authority:  To 
achieve  greater  effectiveness  and  savings 
In  the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  funds,  the 
heads  of  the  several  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  should  have  the 
authority  to  exercise  some  flexibility  in 
the  course  of  a  fiscal  year  to  meet  new 
situations  or  changing  circumstances. 
Therefore,  I  am  asking  the  Congress. 
In  enacting  appropriations  for  each  de- 
partment and  agency,  to  provide  the 
necessary  authority  for  the  transfer  of 
a  modest  amount  or  percentage  of  the 
funds  and  personnel  available  to  an 
agency  head  for  operating  expenses,  to 
be  used  only  as  needed  to  meet  unfore- 
seen high-priority  requirements,  and  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  through  the  regular  budgetary 
apportionment  process.  In  this  way, 
the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
can  be  utilized  with  the  utmost  ef- 
ficiency. 

VI.    rZDKRAL    RKVXirUXS 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  revenue  estimates  for  fiscal  1962 
and  the  necessity  for  congressional  en- 
actment of  all  measures  necessary  to 
pi-oduce  those  revenues.  My  earlier 
m(\s.sage  on  highways  contained  recom- 
mendations for  the  user  taxes  needed 
to  £issure  a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress 
on  highway  construction  at  levels  pre- 
viously recommended  by  my  prede- 
cessor. This  administration  will  not 
permit  funds  for  this  program  to  be 
diverted  from  general  revenues.  Other 
tax  recommendations,  designed  to  stim- 
ulate modernization  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  achieve  greater  tax  equity 
without  any  material  change  In  overall 
revenues,  will  be  contained  In  a  sub- 
sequent message. 


Three  additional  points  are  more  ap- 
iuoprlately  contained  In  this  message: 

( 1 1  Postal  rates:  The  Janviaiy  budget 
sMbmltted  by  my  predeceasor  called  for 
an  additional  $843  million  In  postal  rer- 
<  nucs  to  eliminate  the  deficit  In  that 
I>'  partment's  operations.  Such  an  In- 
crease must  be  effective  July  1  to  close 
the  pap  between  postal  expenditures  and 
postal  revenues;  and,  building  on  the 
previous  budget,  this  administration's 
budget  requires  an  equal  amount.  I 
urpe  the  Congress  to  close  this  gap;  and 
I  have  directed  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
i  ::il  to  review  carefully  and  intensively 
all  ser\lces  and  activities  of  the  Post 
Office  with  a  view  toward  improving  ef- 
ficiency and  reducing  costs. 

'  2  •  Tax  enforcement :  I  want  to  re- 
cmphaslze  my  earlier  request  to  the 
Conpress  for  additional  funds  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  More  and  bet- 
ter qualified  agents  can  both  increase  the 
collection  of  Federal  revenues  and  help 
curb  corruption  in  and  out  of  Gkjvem- 
ment,  racketeering  and  organized  crime. 

<3>  The  debt  limit:  My  predecessor's 
message  in  January,  even  In  assuming 
balanced  budgets  In  both  fiscal  1961  and 
1962.  pointed  to  the  seasonal  pattern  of 
tax  collections  as  necessitating  another 
Increase  In  the  debt  limit.  The  penna- 
nent  debt  limit  of  $285  billion,  presently 
exceeded,  has  been  superseded  by  a 
temporary  limit  of  $293  billion  which  ex- 
pires next  June  30. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  debt  will  ex- 
ceed $285  billion  on  June  30.  a  new  In- 
crease in  the  ceiling  will  be  required 
before  tliat  date. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  an  In- 
crease that  will  provide  sxifUclent  flexi- 
bility to  permit  sound  management  of 
th  •"  debt  and  of  our  budget  expendltiu-es. 
I  am  delaying  the  si)ecific  recommenda- 
tion until  early  May  so  that  we  may 
have  the  advantage  of  the  very  latest 
estimates  of  revenues  and  expenditures. 

COMCl-USION 

This  message  reviews  the  current 
budget  outlook  and  describes  my  philos- 
ophy concerning  budget  and  fiscal 
policy.  We  seek  to  achieve  the  vigorous 
and  sustained  growth  of  the  economy 
that  will  make  possible  a  balance  in  the 
Federal  budget.  If  we  use  oiu:  fiscal  re- 
sources wisely,  we  can  make  tangible 
progress  toward  the  achievement  of  our 
national  and  International  objectives. 
Toward  this  end,  I  ask  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

John  F.  Kxmkxdt, 

The  White  House.  March  Zi.  1961. 


to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 


FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1981 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  3935)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provide  coverage 
for  employees  of  large  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  service  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  In  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  coauneroe. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3935, 
with  Mr.  Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [  Mr.  GRirriw  1 . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  has  been  very  short  since  we  were 
notified  late  yesterday  of  the  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  Albert]  to  offer  a  new  sub- 
stitute. 

In  that  brief  time.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  so-called  Albert  sub- 
stitute as  it  appeared  in  the  Record  this 
morning.  It  is  clear  that  some  details 
have  been  removed  from  controversy. 
But.  the  difference  in  basic  philosophy 
between  the  committee  and  the  Ayres 
bill  is  still  with  us. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Albert 
amendment  removes  an  exemption  from 
the  committee  bill,  which  would  have 
provided,  in  effect,  that  local  truck - 
drivers  who  are  members  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  would  be  exempt  from 
overtime  coverage,  but  the  local  truck- 
drivers  who  choose  not  to  belong  to  the 
Teamsters  Union  would  be  covered  by 
the  law.  This  was  a  particularly  bad 
feature  of  the  committee  bill,  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee.  It  would 
have  put  coverage  or  exemption  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  basis  of  whether  employ- 
ees choose  to  belong  to  a  union  or  not  to 
belong  to  a  union. 

Two  principal  and  major  issues  still 
remain  to  be  resolved,  Mr.  Chairman. 
First  of  all,  should  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  extended 
Into  the  retail  and  service  fields  and.  if 
so,  should  It  be  extended  on  a  dollar 
volume  basis;  and,  secondly,  granting 
that  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
to  $1.15  can  be  Justified  at  this  time. 
does  it  make  sense  and  Is  it  sound  public 
policy  to  write  into  the  law  an  escalator 
clause  which  will  automatically  hike  the 
mlnlmmn  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour  2V2 
years  from  now.  In  considering  these 
two  basic  questions.  I  believe  we  should 
look  back,  for  a  moment,  and  recall  the 
basic  philosophy  that  underlies  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

One  of  the  leading  proponents  of  the 
original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
the  then  Senator  Black,  later  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  of  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

In  1937.  on  the  floor  of  the  other  body. 
be  said: 

I  believe  It  was  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  committee,  if  not  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  the  committee  that  businesses  of  a 
piirely  local  type  which  serve  a  particular 
local  community,  and  which  do  not  send 
thffir  products  Into  the  stream  of  Interstate 
commerce,  can  better  be  regulate<l  by  the 
lAwa  of  the  communities  and  of  the  States  in 
which  the  business  units  operate. 

Those  of  us  in  Michigan,  where  manu- 
facturing is  a  major  part  of  the  economy, 
are  concerned  about  the  wage  level  and 


working  conditions  of  manufacturing  en- 
terprises in  other  States  because  the 
goods  we  produce  compete  with  goods 
manufactured  in  other  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  local  drugstore  Ls  com- 
peting with  the  drugstore  down  the  block 
on  Main  Street  or  across  the  street,  it  is 
not  competing  with  drugstores  in  Ar- 
kansas, California,  or  New  York.  This 
basic  line  of  distinction  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.    SANTANGELO.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Not  now,  but  later  if  I 
have  time. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  with- 
out extending  regulation  into  ail  sectors 
of  the  economy,  exempted  segments  such 
as  retailing  and  service  are,  neverthe- 
less, indirectly  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  law  does  apply  to  manufac- 
turing. 

If  the  committee  bill  or  the  Albert 
substitute  becomes  law.  Congress  will  be 
laying  the  foundation  for  extending  Fed- 
eral wage-hour  controls  to  every  seg- 
ment of  the  economy,  large  and  small. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges  appeared  before  a  House  sub- 
committee and  testified,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

I  am  for  the  dollar  volume  the  way  it 
Is  put  because  I  think  that  you  can  get  a 
bill  that  way  and  I  think  it  will  cover  that 
many  people.  I  think  If  you  put  It  down 
at  a  very  lower  figure,  you  will  get  that 
many  more  people  against  It  and  they  will 
be  fighting  it. 

Mr.  Atees.  Aren't  those  people  who  will  be 
fighting  it  fighting  it  on  the  basis  that  they 
would  be  affected  and,  Just  like  everything 
else,  if  it  doesn't  affect  you.  you  are  for  It, 
but  what  concerns  many  of  us  very  deeply 
is,  as  Mr.  Suffrldge  said,  according  to  his 
point  of  view,  this  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  You  have  a  million  dollars  this 
year,  $500,000  the  next  year.  »250,000  the 
next  year,  and  then  eventuaUy  you  are  cover- 
ing every  little  comer  grocery  in  all  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Secretary  Hodges.  Mr.  Atres,  I  will  accept 
your  position  on  it. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Ayres  bill 
is  different.  The  Ayres  bill  proceeds  on 
the  theory  that  Senator  Black  was  cor- 
rect when  he  said  that  retail  and  serv- 
ice businesses  of  a  purely  local  type 
which  serve  a  particular  local  commu- 
nity should  not  be  controlled  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

But  whether  a  retail  business  is  purely 
local  and  serves  a  local  community  can 
not  be  determined  simply  on  a  dollar 
volume  basis.  The  theory  of  the  Ayres 
bill  is  that  if  there  are  businesses  in  the 
retail  field  which  are  not  purely  local 
in  character,  and  which  perhaps  should 
be  subject  to  Federal  control,  they  are 
the  chain-type  retail  stores  operating 
across  State  lines. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Not  at  this  time,  but 
later. 

Purely  local  businesses  which  are 
managed  and  controlled  locally  are  sub- 
ject to  local  influences  and  local  policies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multistate  chain 
retail  operations  are  controlled  by  ab- 
sentee management.    Dollar  volume  is 
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not  a  meaningful  standard  It  is  an 
arbitrary,  unfair,  and  discriminatory 
standard.  Applying  such  a  standard 
rould  mean  that  a  retail  establishment 
locally  controlled  and  locally  managed 
on  one  side  of  the  street  doing  a  given 
volume  of  business  will  be  covered,  while 
his  competitor  across  the  street,  locally 
controlled  and  locally  operated,  will  not 
be  covered. 

In  the  Record  this  morning;  there  ap- 
pears information  placed  there  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr  O  Hara  I . 
He  has  set  forth  lists  of  businesses  that 
would  be  covered  under  the  Ayres  bill. 
a  long  list  of  stores  that  would  bv  cov- 
ered, and  a  much  shorter  list  of  large 
stores,  such  as  J.  L.  Hudson  in  Dt-tioit. 
for  example,  which  would  not  be  covered 
under  the  Ayres  bill.  Let  nip  say  that 
the  large  stores  locally  owned  and  local- 
ly controlled,  doing  a  million  dollais  or 
more,  in  almost  every  case  are  paying 
in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  if 
they  are  not  they  are  the  very  enter- 
prises in  the  retail  field  which  are  sub- 
ject to  union  organization 

In  the  last  analysis,  so  far  as  exten- 
sion of  coverage  is  concerned,  a  question 
of  basic  philosophy  Is  Involved  and  is  at 
stake;  the  issue  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  adopt  legislation  today  which  will 
lay  the  groundwork  for  ultimately  ex- 
tending Federal  wage  and  hour  conttols 
to  all  segments  of  the  economy 

Assuming  that  an  increa-so  in  the  riiin- 
unum  wage  to  $1.15  per  hour  can  be 
justified  now.  and  I  believe  it  can,  we 
must  also  decide  today  whether  it  is  wise 
public  policy  to  WTite  into  a  law  an 
escalator  provision  which  will  automat- 
ically increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour,  not  today,  or  next  year  - 
but  2 '  2  years  from  now. 

The  advisability  of  such  an  e.scdlator 
provision  was  imder  consideration  in  this 
Hou.se  last  year  at  a  time  when  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  I  might  say,  was  much 
brighter  than  it  is  today.  Then  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  said: 

Unless  economic  conditions  .ire  very  fa- 
vorable substantial  Increases  in  ihe  com- 
mittee bill  might  well  result  m  substantial 
curtailment   of  employment. 

As  recently  as  January  19.  of  this 
year,  just  before  he  left  office,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  described  as  an  ultra - 
conservative,  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
the  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  is  required  under  section 
4'd'  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
In  part,  it  says  this: 

The  Department  concludes  it  would  be 
unwise  to  adopt  another  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  with  an  Impact  greater  than 
that  of  the  $1  rate,  because  of  the  danger 
of  substantial  curtailment  of  employment. 
It  wi»s  estimated  that  an  Increase  to  H  10  or 
tl  1.5  would  have  an  impact  similar  to  that 
of  the  Increase  from  75  cents  to  SI. 

These  are  some  statistics  that  I  think 
are  worth  having  in  mind  when  we  look 
at  this  difScult  question. 

During  the  period  between  1950.  when 
the  75  cent  an  hour  minimum  wage  went 
into  effect,  and  1958.  when  the  $1  mini- 
mum wage  went  into  efTect.  with  a  war- 
time economy,  the  average  hourly  rate 
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went  into  effect,  the  cost  of  livint;  hH.s 
gone  up  11  percent  Since  1956,  the  out- 
put per  man  hour  of  productivity  has 
t;one  up  by  13  percent. 

I  think  these  figures  give  .some  idea 
as  to  why  it  makes  .sense  at  this  time  to 
support  an  increa:>e  m  the  minimum 
wage  of  15  percent  to  $1  I'l  Now.  we 
have  no  crystal  ball  to  look  into  the 
future  2'_.  years  We  have  iu>  way  of 
determining  now  whether  an  increase  U) 
$1  25  can  then  be  justifiably  supported 
I  would  say  this,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
ceined,  coming  from  a  nuithern  hit;h 
wage  State,  if  $1  25  minimum  wa;ue 
could  be  justified  now.  I  am  in  favor  of 
putting  It  into  effect  now  However,  all 
responsible  authorities,  mcludiiu'.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  doldbini;.  at;ree  that  an 
increase  to  $1  15  an  hour,  only,  can  be 
justified  at  this  time  oi-  ;n  the  foresee- 
.ible  future  In  a  letter  to  the  House 
committee  the  .Seci'etary  of  l.ab<M-  spe- 
cifically requested  that  we  not  t:o  any 
further  than  .SI  15  at  this  time,  and  he 
specifically  requested  the  $1  25  increase 
be  postponed  for  2  years  and  4  months 
after  the  bill  becomes  law  If  a.s  Secre- 
tary ol  Liibor  Goldber.;  requests,  we 
should  not  rai.se  the  minimum  to  $1  25 
until  nearly  2'_'  years  from  now- 


then  I 
write  It  in  the 
;o  only  to  $115 


do  not  think  we  should 
bill  at  all.  and  we  slioukl 
at,  this  time. 

Durin«  the  last  week  President  Ken- 
nedy called  together  his  new  Advi.Miry 
Committee  on  Labor-Management  Pol- 
icy. He  has  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments indicating  that  he  is  concerned 
about  holding  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices.  He  has  indicated  a  coaMderable 
concern  about  the  dangers  of  .setting  off 
a  wage-price  spiral.  Well,  if  we  are 
sincere  in  that  objective,  then  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  very  good  public  psychology 
to  write  into  a  law  today  an  e.scalator 
provision  which  provides  for  .SI  25  nearly 
2'^  years  in  the  future 

What  would  this  do  '  Well,  it  would 
do  nothing  now  for  the  low  paid,  unor- 
ganized employee  who  Kets  less  than 
$1.25  per  hour.  It  would,  however,  pro- 
vide a  p.sycholomcal  pet^  for  tho.se  union 
leaders  who  .seek  to  u.se  the  wage-hour 
law  as  the  base  for  demanding  higher 
wages  up  and  down  the  line  Such  irre- 
sponsible action  would  contribute  to  a 
general  cost-price  push 

Once  such  an  e.scalator  provision  is 
written  in,  sure,  we  could  take  it  out 
But  let  us  face  it  Regardlr.ss  of  the 
economic  circumstances.  2'j  years  from 
now.  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible politically,  to  take  it  out,  even 
though  It  might  be  wi.se  public  policy 
at  that  time  to  do  so  Would  it  not  be 
much  sounder  and  wiser  to  put  the  $1  15 
into  effect  and  delay  further  action  until 
the  next  Congres.-  If  the  economy  can 
absorb  it.  then  we  should  put  the  $1  25. 
or  even  more,  into  effect  if  it  makes  .sense 
at  that  time 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSE.N  Mr  Chair- 
man   will  the  '.,'entleman  yield' 


Mr    GRIFFIN      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  in  thorough  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
connection  with  this  escalator  clau.se 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  about  a 
st.itement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  night  at  a  press  con- 
ference I  d;d  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  .>.ee  th<'  teleca.-it,  but  according  to  this 
mornings  paper  he  made  two  state- 
ments, and  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  care  t)  comment  on  them  He 
said 


I  find  1!  difficult  to  know 
•."."iiid  opixAse  seelJiR  s<)meb<xly 
♦  i  Jj    in     interstate    conuneroe 


why    anyone 
by    1S>6:{  p  iifi 


point : 

!i\'  'lie  Ni  ho   is   J)alcl 


.And  at  a  later 

I  think  th.it  Hiiy.ne  si  ho  is  })aicl  !e««  than 
that  mu«t  iind  it  extremely  difficult  to  ni,»ni- 
L.iln    thcmselM'B   and   their   families 

My  question  is  whether  that  is  the  !.•.-• 
sue  whether  we  are  Uilking  about  the 
amount  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family: 
and  if  that  were  the  i.ssue.  whether  we 
miKlit  not  well  consider  an  increase  be- 
yond $1  15  I  .should  like  to  have  the 
Kentleman  comment  on  that  statement 
Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Chairman  I 
think  tlie  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
kood  point  Many  .if  the  arguments  oi. 
this  i.s.sue  ubvIou^ly  liave  b<»en  emotional 
.irKuments  which  are  not  based  upon 
reason  Yesterday,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey  iMi  Frelinghtjyskn  i 
indicated  the  President  .siiid  that  he  did 
not  see  how  a  per.sun  could  maintain  a 
f.imily  on  $1  25  i>er  h(5ur. 

But  that  IS  not  the  issue  with  whicii 
we  are  faced  here  today  If  that  Is  to 
be  the  basis  upon  which  we  are  legislat- 
ing the  minimum  wai;e.  then  I  agree 
that  obviously  a  family  cannot  be  sup- 
ported decently  on  $1  or  even  $1  25  per 
hour  If  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
we  are  legislatint;.  then  perhaps  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  raised  to  $2  25 
per  hour. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  legislating  on 
the  lowest  wage  that  can  be  paid  under 
any  circumstance  to  the  marginal  work- 
er, the  unskilled  worker,  the  newcomer 
to  the  labor  field,  the  oldster,  the  wife 
who  works  part  tim"  to  supplement  the 
family  income,  and  the  person  who  can- 
not t:et  a  job  any  place,  if  the  minimum 
wane  IS  boosted  too  high. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield:* 

Mr  GRIFFIN  I  yield  to  the  centle- 
man  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  JONAS  I  have  a  question  along 
the  line  of  that  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Frelinc;- 
HUYSENl.  I  intended  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion later  in  the  debate,  but  I  think 
this  is  a  good  time  to  clear  the  matter 
up.  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Past  of  today  quote  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  having  .stated  In  his 
news  conference  last  evening  as  saying 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  anybody  should  be  paid  less  than 
$1  25  an  hour  if  he  worked  for  any  busi- 
ness "which  makes  over  $1  million  a 
year  ' 

My  question  is,  does  the  bill  in  pro- 
viding for  a  $1   million  test  refer  to  $1 


million  of  net  income,  which  would  be 
implied  from  President  Kennedy's 
statement  quoted  in  the  press  today, 
or  does  the  bill  say  $1  million  in  gross 
sales? 

Mr.   GRIFFIN.     It  is  gross  sales. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  there  not  a  wide  dif- 
f.^rence  between  "making  a  million  dol- 
lars" and  having  gross  sales  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars? 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Very  definitely  there 
IS.  I  can  only  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  have  misspoken  when  he 
made  that  statement.  But  there  is  a 
very  threat  difference. 

Mr.  Ciiairman.  while  emotional  argu- 
ments may  have  great  pKJlitical  appeal. 
we  miLst  not  legislate  on  that  basis.  I 
bi  heve  that  wc  should  bring  the  mini- 
mum wage  up  to  date.  I  am  for  an  in- 
crease to  $1.15  an  hour.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
push  too  far.  for  if  we  do  we  will  be  legis- 
lating inflation,  we  will  be  legislating 
further  diflBculties  with  respect  to  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  we  will  be 
legislating  an  upward  thrust  in  the 
wagc-pnce  spiral,  we  will  be  legislating 
unemployment  at  a  time  when  unem- 
ployment is  already  recognized  to  be 
our   most   serious   domestic   problem. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  an  iDcreaae 
of  any  amount  in  the  minimum  wage 
means  nothing  to  the  worker  who  is 
unemployed.  So  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment caruiot  legislate,  or  cannot  guar- 
antee, a  man  a  Job,  neither  can  the 
Government  guarantee  that  man  a 
wage — even  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  assertion 
that  we  should  have  competition  be- 
tween the  States  so  far  as  the  minimum 
wage  Is  concerned.  I  was  interested  to 
know  whether  in  the  gentleman's  great 
State  of  Michigan  they  have  a  statutory 
minimum  wage  for  employees  in  the  re- 
tail trade. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  do  not  at  the 
present  time:  perhaps  we  should  have 
such  a  State  law.  I  will  say  that,  com- 
paratively, the  retail  employees  in  our 
State  are  well  paid,  particularly  in  the 
large  retail  businesses  that  gross  over 
Si  million,  the  only  ones  which  would 
be  covered  under  the  committee  bill; 
stores  such  as  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Crowley  It  Miller,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Does  the  gentle- 
man contend  that  65  cents  an  hour  is 
being  weU  paid?    Or  is  it  $1  an  hour? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  our 
State  Walter  Reuther  and  Qua  Scholl 
fix  the  wages.  Tliey  fix  them  bo  high 
that  our  manufacturers  and  those  who 
meet  a  payroll  can  no  longa:  do  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  gentleman 
knows  there  is  no  minimum  wage  in 
Michigan. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ji4r.  Chairman,  the 
real  issue  before  this  House  Is  not  the 


raising  of  minimum  wages.    I  only  wish 
it  were. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  in  tliis  Na- 
tion— the  richest  in  the  world — we  can 
afford  to  allow  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  to  continue  to  live  in  abject 
poverty  for  reasons  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

These  citizens — and  their  wives  and 
children — are  no  less  deserving  of  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  than  you  or  I. 

Actually,  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
raise  the  wages  at  all.  It  merely  tries 
to  keep  the  poorest  of  our  ne:ghbors 
from  falling  still  further  behind  in  their 
ah-eady  critical  conditions  of  poverty. 
This  is  because — in  recent  ye£.rs — we 
have  witnessed  a  relentless  increase  in 
the  prices  these  unfortunate  people 
must  pay  for  the  necessities  of  liie,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  growing  unemploy- 
ment threatens  even  their  own  lew-paid 
jobs. 

We  must  remember,  too.  that  the  re- 
cession serves  as  an  albatross  aroimd  the 
necks  of  these  poor  souls,  for  as  long  as 
millions  of  able-bodied  men  are  rusting 
in  forced  idleness,  there  is  no  chance 
that  economic  forces  will  pemit  the 
wages  of  these  unfortunate  people  to 
rise. 

Many  argiunents  have  been  raised 
against  attempts  to  help  these  people 
by  raising  their  minimum  wages.  All 
of  these  arguments  are  known  to  be 
false.  In  fact  some  have  been  exposed 
as  fallacious  for  nearly  200  years. 

One  such  argument  is  that  higher 
wages  cause  uncmplojonent. 

Only  yesterday,  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  released  an  ex- 
haustive study  to  show  how  untrue  this 
old  argument  is. 

The  study  shows  absolutely  no  cor- 
relation between  wage  rates  and  unem- 
plojmient.  For  example,  average  hourly 
wages  in  the  printing  and  publisliing  in- 
dustry are  $2.77  per  hour — the  fourth 
highest  of  all  industries.  Yet,  this  in- 
dustry's unemployment  rate  is  only  3.6 
percent,  or  19th  out  of  the  21  leading 
industries  in  the  Nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  hourly  wages  were 
only  $1.56  in  the  clothing  and  textile  in- 
dustries while  the  jobless  rate  in  this  in- 
dustry was  10.5  percent,  tne  second  high- 
est of  the  21  leading  industries. 

I  could  go  on  quoting  similar  statis- 
tics and  refuting,  over  and  over  again, 
the  old  wornout  arguments  against  ex- 
tending the  hand  of  help  to  the  imfor- 
tunate,  but  time  docs  not  permit.  Be- 
sides, we  are  not  dealing  in  statistics  and 
ratios  and  theories  anyhow,  even  though 
all  of  these  support  the  need  for  raising 
minimum  wages. 

We  are  dealing  with  human  beings, 
with  men  like  you  and  me.  with  wives 
and  children  and  hopes  for  their  future. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  industries 
should  be  allowed  to  pay  starvation 
wages  in  exchange  for  the  hard  work  of 
their  employees  than  there  is  reason  for 
coal  companies  to  send  children  down 
into  the  pits  to  work,  as  they  once  did,  or 
for  railroads  to  operate  without  any 
safety  devices  to  protect  their  workers 
against  serious  accidents. 

When  child  labor  laws  were  being  de- 
bated, management  people  claimed  they 


would  go  out  of  business  unless  they 
could  continue  to  employ  children  for  a 
few  permies  a  day.  But,  the  laws  were 
passed  and  the  industries  survived  and 
grew. 

When  safety  legislation  was  being  de- 
bated, these  same  old  arguments  were 
raised  again,  but,  the  laws  were  passed, 
and  again  the  industry  survived  and  be- 
came stronger  than  ever  before. 

Now  we  are  faced  w  ith  a  similar  situa- 
tion, a  bill  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
by  25  cents  an  hour,  barely  enough  to 
offset  the  rising  prices  of  the  last  few 
years,  and  to  extend  its  coverage  to  a 
few  more  of  those  whose  conditions  are 
not  unlike  tho.se  whom  Victor  Hugo,  in 
his  famous  novel  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. refeiTed  to  as  Les  Miserables,  the 
■miserable  ones." 

Are  we  going  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  help  the  helpless? 

Or,  are  we  going  to  follow  the  paths  of 
least  resistance  and  let  someone  else, 
meaning  no  one  else,  worry  atx)ut  these 
millions  of  our  fellow  Americans? 

I  think  we  can  do  better. 

We  can  pass  this  minimum  wage  bill 
which  is.  as  its  title  indicates,  a  mini- 
mum.   It  is  barely  that. 

We  not  only  can  pass  this  bill — we 
must  pass  it — or  else  forever  regret  our 
failure  to  do  what  it  was  within  our 
power  and  gra.sp  to  do;  that  is,  to  toss 
at  least  a  few  crumbs  from  our  great 
storehouse  of  wealth  to  those  unfor- 
tunates for  whom  an  author  once  said: 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr.  Holland  1  on  the  able  ad- 
dress he  has  made.  One  of  my  pleasures 
in  serving  here  in  the  Congress  has  been 
the  friendship  that  has  developed  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  myself.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
progressives  of  all  the  years  I  have 
served  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  Rhodes]  . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, most  of  us  here  have  given  the  leg- 
islation before  us  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  study.  We  have  been  over  this 
ground  in  the  86th  Congress  and  we  were 
promised  in  the  election  campaign  last 
fall  we  would  have  to  go  over  it  again  in 
the  87th  Congress.  The  same  arguments 
in  support  of  raising  minimum  wages 
and  extending  coverage  into  every  corner 
of  private  enterprise  are  being  repeated 
and  Uie  criticism  and  objections  which 
were  brought  out  last  year  are  being 
raised  with  equal  insistence  today.  A 
year  ago  I  was  convinced  that  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  and  to  extend  its 
coverage  would  have  harmful  effects 
upon  the  Nation's  economy.  I  was  also 
convinced  that  to  do  so  would  damage 
rather  than  benefit  the  individual  men 
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and  women  being  coniideicd  li  would 
reduce  employment  and  raise  the  cost 
of  living,  wiping  out  some  businesses  and 
mcreasins;  inflation.  What  was  true  a 
vear  ano  is  true  today.  But  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  economic  condition  of  the 
country  is  not  as  vigorous  today  as  it  was 
a  year  auo.  What  was  I'nwise  then,  and 
the  Con^'re&s  apparently  con.sidered  it 
unwise  by  rejecting  the  bill,  would  be 
t  ■.I'n  less  wise  now.  It  is  inconceivable 
t J  me  that  anyone  who  is  aware  of  the 
€'conomic  soft  spots  in  the  country  can 
Kive  serious  consideration  to  a  bill  which 
may  create  more  soft  spots  I  hope  the 
economy  is  now  at  the  point  of  an  up- 
swing and  I  know  every  Member  here 
hopes  that  this  is  the  situation  But.  we 
cannot  be  sure.  It  is  certainly  no  time 
to  siive  the  economy  another  kick  back- 
ward With  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem facing  men  and  women  in  many 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  what  Justification 
IS  there  for  raising  wages  by  legislative 
fiat  and  creating  more  unemployment? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
.memployment  may  come  fioni  ihij  bill 
!i  It  becomes  law. 

I  have  had  scores  of  letteis  cotne 
across  my  desk  in  the  past  several  weeks 
from  businessmen — most  of  them  small 
businessmen — with  figures  from  their 
own  books  showing  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  lav  off  employees  if  we  pa.ss  this 
bill. 

Economic  logic  alone  will  tell  you  that 
to  increa.se  the  cost  of  labor  by  any 
amount  at  all  will  not  add  a  sintcle  job 
to  a  payroll  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  may  force  employers  all 
along  the  line  of  marginal  operation^ 
to  curtail  or  go  o^t  of  business 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  before  u>  to- 
day does  even  more  damage  to  the  econ- 
omy than  increase  unemployment  It 
will  also  increase  the  cost  of  liviiu-  and 
add  to  the  corrosive  effects  of  inflation, 
cuttint;  a  little  deeper  into  the  limited 
and  fixed  incomes  of  millions  of  p«M)ple 

The  initial  cost  to  industry  alone  for 
a  $1  25  minimum  wage  with  extended 
coverage  would  be  nearly  $2  billion.  But 
this  IS  only  the  beginning.  As  low  wage 
jobs  go  up  to  $1.15  or  $1  2.t.  wages  on 
up  the  scale  are  put  under  pre.ssure  to 
be  raised  also.  This  is  particularly  true 
when  the  cost  of  goods  and  .services  for 
wage  earners  has  been  forced  up  By 
the  time  the  rippling  effect  of  this  bill 
has  gone  clear  through  the  national 
economy,  the  cost  of  labor  for  every- 
thing we  produce  would  be  .subscantially 
increased 

Such  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor 
at  this  time  would  have  serious  effects 
upon  the  cost  of  every  product  on  the 
American  market.  This  would  be  bad 
enough  as  it  affects  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican consumers.  But  it  would  be  much 
worse  than  that. 

We  all  know  we  are  faced  with  a  se- 
rious problem  in  balance  of  payments 
and  an  outflow  of  gold,  caused  by  the 
inability  of  American  products  to  com- 
pete with  lower-cost  foreign  products  on 
the  world  market.  For  years  we  have 
been  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the  world 
market  in  just  this  way — by  jackiim  up 
the  production  costs  of  what  we  want 
to  sell  faster  than  we  jncrea.se  efHrirncy 


and    improve   production   metliod-       We 
end   up   with   goods  costing   .so  much   Id 
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produce  that  they  can  be  undtiM 
m  our  own  markets 

And  now  we  are  consulfMia;  legisla- 
tion which  would  f.;ive  the  whole  process 
another  bu;  push.  This  bill  if  it  passes, 
will  .set  ofT  a  chaui  reaction  upward  m 
the  cost  of  labor  thiou.:hout  the  entire 
national  economy 

The  New  York  Hmald  Tiibuiv  de- 
scribed the  situation  scvcial  wet-ks  a;  d 
m  an  editorial: 

riip  propciswJ  25  percent  boost  would  h.we 

.in  eiinrr!i'iu.'<  cvimulrttlve  effect  on  the  tottil 
w.tge  bii!  DifTerentlals  huve  to  be  m.iln- 
t:ilr;ecl  wbich  meaii.s  an  upwHrcI  .idjustnient 
for  hii^her-piilfj  workers  *s  well  Ihi.s  means 
higher  prwes.  annther  kli'lt  fur  the  mrt.iMon- 
rtry  splrtil,  twURher  ODrnpe!  1»  ii  it\  troin  fureii<!i 
imports,  a  further  competitue  haiulu'.ip  fur 
American  exports  It  Inevitrtbly  means  that 
margin. il  workers  will  lose  Jobs  ami  m.irgln.il 
flrni.s  win  be  f^)rce<l  out  of  btislnes* 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  Mrmbi'r  of 
the  House  want.s  this  to  happen  The 
bill  under  consideration  may  seem  like 
Kood  politics,  but  It  is  bad  ecdnomics 
And  in  the  erid  it  is  bad  faith  to  the 
millions  of  American  waue  earners  who 
would  be  having  a  few  cents  put  into 
their  pockeUs  on  one  side,  and  the  same 
few  cents  compounded  beiiu;  taken  out 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr  Chairman,  th.r  mininiuni  wage  as 
ii,  was  passed  back  m  the  tluities  w.is 
intended  to  be  that  wa»;e  on  which  a 
man  could  suptwrt  tus  wite  him.self.  and 
two  children,  the  average  .American 
family,  at  a  subsistence  level  I  a.ssuni-- 
that  IS  still  the  philo.sophv  of  [\u-  m\n- 
imum  wage  If  it  is  tf.en  Wf  iiave 
gotten  far  ahf-ld  a.N  fai  a.s  detti  nuning 
the  proper  le\el  of  rhe  rniiiimuni  wage 
IS  concerned  becau.s*'  ;:;  coiiipai  ing  tiie 
cos*:  of  living  when  thf  niiiuriiuin  waye 
was  originally  adopted  ',v;iti  tiir  cost  of 
living  today  bv  inteipolation  you  find 
that  the  proper  mminiuin  wage  would 
be  .somewhere  b*'tween  96  cen'-,  and  a 
dollai-  The  minimum  wage  as  you 
know  IS  now   $1  an  hour 

I  would  suggest  th.at  tiie  api'iopiiafe 
committee  of  this  Hou.se  ask  that  the 
Secretary  of  Liibor  or  some  other  per- 
son designated  by  the  President,  or  .some 
authontv  set  up  by  the  Congress  itself, 
conduct  a  survey  to  find  out.  if  we  are 
still  going  to  use  th:s  pl:iloso|)l;v,  what 
the  proper  mituinuni  wage  should  h.-  m 
this  day  and   time 

Perhaps  a  mere  matliemai :ca!  exten- 
sion does  not  tell  tfie  truth  If  it  does. 
then  the  minimum  wag-'  i  u'ht  now  is 
-idequate  If  it  does  not  we  certainly 
should  find  out  abotit  it  and  enact  a 
proper  minimum  wage 

I  am  eager  to  have  a  minimum  vva^'e 
which  will  allow  ttie  averak;e  familv  to 
support  itseif  at  a  lev>'l  which  will 
maintain  health  I  do  feel  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  as 
I  think  we  have,  we  had  better  re<le- 
fine  the  rules,  then  come  up  with  a  de- 
cent formula,  a  formi.ila  which  makes 
sen.se,  to  determine  what  the  nnniinnm 
wage  should  be  Certainly  tiying  to 
lem.slate  wage  increases  doe.s  not  make 
any  sense  ei'onomically  Ihe  only  way 
you  can  have  a  real  wage  increase  Is  bv 
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increasing  the  piwduction  of  the  Nation. 
That   is  what  I  want  to  do,  and  I  think 

all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  want  to 
do  that  But  thi^  tvpe  of  legislation  has 
gone  far  afield  fKJin  the  type  of  legisla- 
tion It  was  intended  to  be  If  we  are  not 
careful  we  ran  bv  the  continued  abu.se 
of  thiS  Ic'  ;v;.,t  mil  lun  only  huit  the 
economy  out  hurt  the  very  ptM^ple  wi'  are 
strivmg  to  help-  those  on  the  lowet 
Ming  of  the  ecoiioiDic  ladder 

Ml  HO()SK\'H  r  Mr  Chaiim.m  I 
yield  .'i  in:niite^  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
New    Jeis.y    [.Ml     n^MEisI 

Mr  DANIKIS  Mi  Chairman  I 
stront'ly  supix)it  il.'^  minimum  wafe  b.li 
to  rai.se  the  stand  iids  .md  broaden  llu' 
cover. i;e  of  the  I'.i:!-  labor  ."Standards 
Act 

The  eiuu-tnuiit  of  le;:islatioii  m  this 
area  is  lone  (iveirji.e  It  is  now  almo-t 
23  years  smcp  c  on  res.s  pa.s.sed  this  i.iw 
to  extend  th-'  fi  oiu it  :  ^  of  social  piogiess 
Con -less  invested  tlie  law  with  a  noble 
purpos(>  to  eliminate  from  the  channels 
of  intei  state  coinineice  labor  conditions 
det!  imei;i.i;  to  minimum  standards  of 
1:  vir;;-, 

Hotli  .n  'eim,'-  of  tlie  minimum  ware 
)'.  prov  ule.->  and  of  the  employees  who 
come  und»'!  it.s  ))i  ote<-tion.  the  present 
act  IS  inadequate  as  a  means  for  cariy- 
'.nK  out  this  purpose  A  full-time  em- 
plo\  ee  A  oi  )t;n.  40  houi  s  .1  week  52  weeks 
a  vear  at  tlie  pieseni  minimum  wage  of 
$1  .m  houi  ills  .m  annual  income  of 
only  $:',OHi)  I  know  that  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  i-eiitlemen  how  far  this  sum 
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'o  tow  .11(1  the  .support  of  a  work- 
mgman  and  his  family  today  But  I 
would  like  to  cite  .some  interesting  and 
enli'-ihtenmL:  st.itistics  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  my  coilea^'ues  who  think  that 
Ae  should  not  improve  this  law  sub-' 
st.mtially 

In  th.e  fail  of  l'jr)9.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  .'-statistics  estimated  that  a  modest 
level  of  iivuu;  m  Washington,  DC  .  for 
a  family  of  four  required  an  income  of 
$6  147  a  year  Th.e  cost  of  living  in  main- 
other  citie>  IS  even  lari'.er.  It  is  ap- 
parent theiefoie  that  the  present  mini- 
mum wa  e  dotvs  not  insure  even  a  bare 
minimum   existence 

It  is  also  api)arent.  Mr  Chairman. 
that  this  law  must  be  broadened  to  cover 
many  additional  workers  .so  that  our  low- 
est paid  workers  who  now  have  no  mini- 
mum wage  protection  whaLsoever  will 
be  given  soim-  measure  of  protection 

I  would  call  your  .iltention  to  the  fact 
th.it  during  all  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  tins  law  was  pa.ssed  its 
coverage  has  never  been  extended  In 
19'i.').  wh.eii  'lie  minimum  wage  was  iii- 
cieased  to  $1  an  hour  nothing  was  done 
about  exteiuhnu  the  law's  protection  to 
additional  workers  In  1949,  when  the 
minimum  was  increased  from  40  cents  to 
75  cents  an  hour  the  coverage  of  the 
act  was  actually  rut  back.  This  retrac- 
tion in  the  number  of  workers  covered 
produced  the  inequitable  result  of  not 
only  denying  a  wage  increase  to  those 
most  in  need  of  it  but  deprived  many 
workers  (jf  th.e  minimal  floor  under  the 
wages   that   th.ey   previously  had. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  study  and 
compilation  made  of  the  minimum  wage 
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laws  of  the  several  States  of  our  Union  State  laws,  has  made  it  imperative  for  Labor  Committee.    We  have  already  had 

and  the  minimum  rims  from  alow  of  15.6  this  House  to  act.    I  desire  at  this  point  too  much  debate  and  too  little  action  in 

( eiits  \)er  hour  in  one  State  to  $1.50  an  to  offer  this  compilation  as  part  of  my  this  area  for  too  long  a  period  of  time. 

hour  in  another  State.  remarks.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  took  effective 

The  failure  of  some  States  to  enact  Mr.    Chairman,    I    cannot    urge    too  action. 

any  law   and  of  other  States  to  u[>date  strongly  that  we  proceed  without  delay  The  compilation  referred  to  is  as  fol- 

their  antiquated  and  practically  useless  to  approve  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  lows: 

I  Minimum  wage  status  of  '>(J  Sl(il(s,  Dlshict  of  Coluntbia,  and  I'lUrta  h'iro 
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\.  »  >i>rk    i. 
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Nortli  1'  ik.t  ,      i 

Ohio 


Stiitulory 

.Vo  liiw     ..        

V\  iitr  Loiird 

Stiiluliiry .. .   .     

\\  ,^^.M■  iHKird     

a. I       - 
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No  111 w 
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.In        
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do 
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No  l:iw 

Si.iiuiory  (ubo  wsm*  orders) — 
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.Mi'ii,  women,  uii'l  lunior;; 

Women  mill  minor? 

Kem:ilos..       .  

Women  uni]  minors 

do. 


l!ii-i(  nnnirnum 


Men.  Nvoinen,  niMl  minors. 


$l.Mi  .ill  liour. 

411  to  (>ii  ccnl^  all  liiiui  loi  M  t.iil  ..U'l  l.iuudry. 

l.'i.i;  a-iil.s  all  liour  ($1.J.'  a  iluyi, 

$1  an  lidtir  for  major  tra'les. 

M  ctnt^  lo  $1  an  liotir  liv  oriiir    for  laundry,  retail,  imblic  bouso- 

ko'iina'.  anil  Ih  I'Hy  s(  rvi<<  . 
$1  an  lioiir. 


Men,  women,  anil  minors 

olo 

Women  and  niiimn' 


...I  $1  ail  liour 

7."  eenl'-  an  Itoiir 
No  lir'ier>  111  elTrrl. 


Nol.iw.     

ilo 

do 

.do 

SI  itnlory 

SI  iliitory  (ftlso  wap»  oniers) . 
VS  ,i(;r  Ixurd   

SlatiMory 

statutory  (;ilso  wage  orders) . 

Sl.itiilory 

W.icr  Iwiard  


do 


flkl.diomil <lo 

onton       <lo 

I'l  un>\  U  iiilM.    ilo 


lUuxle  l.-i.uid   stutiilory  (alsw  wage  orders). 

.South  ('iirolaiii.  No  law. 

,s<>ulli  Dakota 

'I  ruiii's.'tee ... 

I  .  \  .-     

l   :  A: 


Vermont I. 

Viri!ltiiii 

WiLsliiiitton 

\\  e.st  \"ltginlll      ,. 

W  i-1  oii'lii 

Wvomini.'  

Di'vlrlrl  of  Ciilunil'i.i  ..... 
l'lJi1.|o  Klio        .       .       .    


Stiifiifory... 
.No  law 

...do   

\N  iige  hoard. 


Statutory  (also  wage  orders) 

.Nol.iw 

Statutory  (also  wage  orders) 

.No  law 

W  aKP  l>oard 

Statutory 

\V:i«c  Iward 

St.iiuiory  (also  wage  orders) 


Women  and  minors 

Kemali'S 

.Men,  womoii.  and  minors... 


.Men,  women,  and  minors. 
W  iimen  aiul  liiinors 


Keinahs. ..     

.Men.  wompii,  and  minors 
\Nonien  and  minors 


.No  oii'iiTs  in  elTert. 

•2<l  to  '*>  eents  an  lioiii  for  in  lior  Ironies. 

No  orders  ili  elTe'-t 

$1  .iTi  lioiir. 


Dii 


tVle<nt^  to  $1  ,in  hour  by  oidei.-  Un  l.iiiinlry,  rel.al.  aiiuiwinent, 
and  putibc  lioilsekeejiinp. 


$1  an  liour  iST':' c-ents,  under  \k\ 

%l  an  liour. 

ai.a  wilts  to  $1  ail  houi  by  orders  foi  l>eaiily,  rest. lui  ant,  laundiy, 

and  retail. 
7.";  cents  an  hour    'm  cents  ser\  ice). 
SI  an  hour. 
7,T  cvnts  an  hour. 

5,")  to  7.5  cents  au  hour  by  orders  for  m.mufacturinp,  laundry,  dry- 
cleaning,  telephone,  jiublic  lioiLsekctping.  and  retail. 

,lo I  J5  to  iK)  cents  an  hour  by  orders  for  laundry,  hotel,  restaurant,  and 

■--  I      v,cuuty  culttire. 

Females  !  (Law  inoix'rativc.'i 

Women  and  minors  .- )  50  cents  to  $1  an  hour  for  major  trades. 

_._(jo (>5  cents  to  tl  anliour  by  orders  for  laundry,  hotel,  restaurant,  and 

retail. 
-Men,  women,  and  minors |  $1  an  hour. 


Men.  women,  and  nunors 

....do 

.do_  

Women  and  minors 


Females 


$12  to  t\'<  iKt  N^i'ik  il'.\  iHipiiLition). 


Wonien'andml'nors"!"]!!-^"'--^-!  ".'  nuts  to  $1  an  bour  hy  orders  for  retail,  laundry,  dryclcaning, 

and  restaur. mt. 
$1  an  hour. 


Men,  women,  and  minors. 
Men,  women,  and  minors. 


Women  and  minors 

Men  and  women.. 

Women  and  minors. 

Men,  women,  and  minors 


Do 


( 


7,1  to  N"  cents  an  lionr  f..'  to  7".  c.nls  under  10;  for  major  t'-adcs. 

7.*)  cents  an  hour. 

.I?  cents  to  $1.1  u  an  hour  for  major  trades. 

$1  an  hour. 


Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DANIELS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  gentle- 
man clarified  one  ix)int  that  I  was  going 
to  ask  him  about,  I  now  know  which  bill 
he  at  least  is  advocating.  He  suggested 
that  we  .should  approve  the  committee 
bill  As  I  understand,  from  what  de- 
veloped late  in  the  day  yesterday,  the 
Democratic  leadership  has  abandoned 
the  Roo.sevelt  bill  and  has  decided  to 
take  the  .so-called  Albert  substitute.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  any  idea 
what  is  in  the  Albert  substitute.  At 
what  point  is  anyone  on  your  side  going 
to  demonstrate  how  that  bill  might  have 
more  advantages  than  the  bill  the  gen- 
tleman prefers? 

Mr  DANIELS.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  Albert  bill,  but 
I  propose  to  do  so. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman proposing  to  vote  against  the  Al- 


bert bill,  if  there  should  be  an  oppor- 
tunity? 

Mr.  DANIELS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Time  is  run- 
ning out.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Nobody  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut   I  Mr.  Gi- 

AIMOl. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  recognize,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  task  here  is  a  for- 
midable one.  I  rise  to  challenge  the 
greatest  of  all  vested  interests;  those  of 
the  mind.  I  have  listened  closely  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  express  fears  about 
moving  ahead,  continuing  and  broaden- 
ing our  tried  and  tested  and.  I  add,  suc- 
cessful minimum  wage  program,    I  have 


heard  some  pretty  shopworn  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  process. 

John  Galbraith,  in  his  book,  "The  Af- 
fluent Society,"  warns  us  that  "because 
economic  and  social  phenomena  are  so 
forbidding  and  because  they  yield  few 
hard  tests  of  what  exists  and  what  does 
not,  they  afford  to  the  individual  a  lux- 
ury not  given  by  physical  phenomena. 
Within  a  given  range,  he  is  permitted 
to  believe  what  he  pleases.  He  may  hold 
whatever  view  of  the  world  he  finds 
most  agreeable  or  otherwise  to  his  taste." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  unfortu- 
nately, some  of  my  colleagues,  in  their 
attempts  to  scuttle  the  President's  pro- 
gram have  indulged  in  such  an  intellec- 
tual luxury.  I  rather  think  that  if  a 
visitor  who  knew  nothing  of  modern 
history  were  to  walk  into  the  gallery 
and  listen  to  some  of  the  intellectual 
cliches  being  voiced  in  this  debate,  he 
would  readily  believe  that  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  a  figment  of  some  radi- 
cal   imagination;    that   it   threatens   to 
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tear  asunder  the  framework  of  our  Gov- 
ernment; that  it  threatens  to  destroy  a 
system  of  50  separate  and  independent 
States  by  Imposing  upon  them  a  national 
Government  with  powers  over  interstate 
commerce;  and  that  we  have  learned 
nothing  since  the  dismal  economists  of 
the  19th  century  put  pen  to  paper. 

Ideas  that  resist  change,  that  give  ex- 
cuses for  political  Indolence,  are  always 
comfortable  ideas  and  readily  acceptable. 
The  President  asks  us  to  try  our  thoughts 
as  one  would  test  his  muscles  on  a 
trampoline,  but  Instead,  we  aio  forced 
to  loll  on  an  overstufTed  mattress  of 
tired  phrases  and  pet  cliches  originated 
years  and  even  a  century  ago.  Perhaps 
they  had  vitality  at  one  time,  but  today, 
they  are  tiresomely  irrelevant. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
conceived  23  years  ago,  and  it  has  proven 
to  be  vei-y  much  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
can concepts  of  governmental  power  and 
responsibility.  It  Is  constitutional;  it 
has  worked;  it  has  Increased  purchasing 
power;  it  has  placed  a  floor  under  the 
lower  economic  groups  in  our  society; 
it  has  helped  prevent  dire  poverty  and 
gross  economic  Inequalities  in  our  gen- 
erally affluent  Nation;  it  has  been  ex- 
tended and  improved  by  Republican  and 
Democratic  administration  alike,  and 
this  administration  is  now  asking  that 
we  but  take  the  next  logical  step  toward 
affording  the  minimum  benefits  of  thi.s 
tried  and  tested  program  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  have  thus  far  been  ig- 
nored by  it. 

Contrary  to  argtmients  being  made 
here,  the  President's  proposals  are  not 
unconstitutional  or  subversive  to  our 
way  of  life.  This  Nation  is  not  a  con- 
federation of  50  independent  States. 
This  Congress,  when  it  cxerci.ses  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  a  national  legisla- 
ture, does  so  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
this  great  Republic.  We  are  representa- 
tives of  these  people.  We  come  here  to 
further  their  interests.  I,  for  one.  resent 
the  implication  that  we  are  akin  to  some 
foreign  power,  beholden  to  no  American. 
greedily  usurping  the  power  of  the 
people.  We  speak  for  the  people,  and 
judging  by  the  last  national  election  and 
by  recent  public  opinion  polls,  the 
people  like  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  and  they  want  to  see  it  extended.  I, 
for  one,  intend  to  speak  up  for  the 
people  of  our  age  and  against  the  dead 
ideas  paraded  about  on  this  floor  dis- 
guised as  so-called  States  rights. 

The  Justification  for  minimum  wage 
legislation  today,  as  it  was  23  years  ago. 
is  twofold: 

First.  Minimum  wage  legislation  rec- 
ognizes that  the  existence  of  low  wages 
tends  to  debase  the  living  standards  of 
workers  enjoying  higher  wage  levels  and 
acts  as  a  drag  upon  the  economy.  Sub- 
standard wages,  in  the  words  of  the  act, 
constitute  an  unfair  method  of  compe- 
tition in  commerce  and  interferes  with 
the  "orderly  and  fair  marketing  of  goods 
and  commerce." 

Second.  It  attempts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  who  are  at 
the  bott(Mn  of  the  economic  ladder  and 
tries  to  provide  these  with  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

Regarding  the  first,  gentlemen.  I  have 
heard  it  said  on  this  floor  that  wages  and 


hour  conditions  art-  matters  of  purely 
local  concern.  I  his  is  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  thought.  Everyone  wants 
to  be  let  alone  to  do  as  tliey  please.  But 
we  are  ont"  nation,  our  trade  and  com- 
merce among  the  States  is  free  and  open. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  say  that  the 
wases  paid  in  Mississippi  should  be  no 
concern  to  the  people  m  Connecticut, 
but  can  thLs  be  true '  The  deprfs:>ive 
competition  we  in  New  Ent;land  meet 
from  the  swcat.>)haps  of  other  area^  is  as 
much  our  concern  as  the  flow  of  cheaply 
produced  foreum  ;;o<ids  into  America. 
We  in  New  Enuland  have  done  a  fairly 
good  job  of  providin^j  our  low  income 
workers  with  minimum  wane  and  work- 
injr  conditions,  and  we  have  over  the 
years,  increased  employment,  but  we 
have  had  to  do  it  m  the  lerth  of  unfair 
competition  from  regions  which  dra«  as 
an  anchor  chain  upon  our  Nation's 
economy.  Do  you  say  that  the  exi.stence 
of  substandard  lab<jr  a\  Amtrica  is  no 
concern  to  us''  When  tlie  foot  is  can- 
cerous, is  this  no  concern  to  the  brain.' 

In  certain  area.s,  efTorLs  to  exploit  the 
American  worker  at  the  expense  of  our 
national  economy  and  the  just  labor 
standards  of  other  ret,'ion.«.  have  been 
made  quite  obvious 

The  insidious  luf.ucnce  of  unfair  com- 
petition amons?  reijions  ajid  localities  is 
illustrated  by  a  letter  from  a  mayor  in  a 
.•^mall  southern  town  to  a  New  England 
manufacturer,  reported  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recohd.  volume  101,  part  3.  pa^e 
4169:  "Then  our  wonderful  lab<jr.  '  the 
mayor  wTites.  "98  percent  native  born, 
with  lower  avera»{e  hourly  indu.stnal 
wages.  6  to  9  cents  below  ott^er  Southern 
States  and  from  50  to  9.5  cents  below 
Northern  States." 

I  submit.  Renilemen,  this  letter  under- 
scores the  fact  that  industries  comix>tinc 
on  the  basis  of  sweated  labor  are  not 
only  out  to  drag  down  hi:;h  wape  area.s 
ouUside  of  the  South,  but  will  just  as 
readily,  if  given  the  chance,  undercut 
neighboring  towns  and  cities  which  al- 
ready are  victims  of  low  wage  rat(>s  and 
substandard  llvinsr  conditions. 

In  a  study  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  April  26,  1955,  Dr  Sar 
A  Levltan.  economist  with  the  Legi.^la- 
tive  Reference  Service,  wrote: 

It  sh'Uld  be  st.-es.'ied  that  liirreitslng  the 
minimum  wage  would  n>t  effectively  limit 
the  competitive  force«  within  the  economy. 
Lalx)r  crists  account  only  for  ab<jut  a  third  of 
total  m.inufactarli.g  ojet  and  the  subsUind- 
ard  ratea  form  only  a  minute  fraction  of 
total  coetB  in  American  Industry  Substand- 
ard wages  do  not  app<'ar  to  be  a  proper  factor 
In  a  dynamic,  free,  and  competitive  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system 

AU  people  of  gixKl  will  wiUo.nie  the  ectj- 
n  imlc  opportunItle.<i  that  new  Industry  la 
bringing  to  the  people  of  the  South.  De- 
fense ne«ds  make  Industrial  dispersion  desir- 
able. Natl  )nal  welfare  would,  however,  re- 
quire that  Jndu.strlil  dl«persl<'n  should 
bring  with  It  the  blf»s.sings  of  our  high  stand- 
ards of  living  to  all  the  sections  of  the 
country  Sound  economic  growth  for  the 
Nation  a."*  a  whole  c.innot  depend  ujxjn  "run- 
away" Industry  from  hlRh-wat^e  areas  which 
reestablish  the  same  business  en  a  sub- 
standard wage  level  elsewhere. 

A  second  ju.stlflcation  for  adopting  the 
Presidents  program  is  that  It  will  raise 
the  standard  of  living  for  those  who  are 


at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale  and 
try  to  provide  them  with  a  minimum 
standard  of  living. 

In  his  news  conference  yesterday,  the 
President  said 

I  find  It  dlfflcult  to  underbMiid  how  .iny- 
body  could  object  to  paying  .mybody  who 
work.s  Iti  A  business  which  ni.ikes  over  tl 
million  a  ye.ir  150  a  week  by  1963  I  tlilnk 
anyone  who  Is  paid  le.ss  than  that  must  (hid 
!'.  extrt-mely  diffl.  ult  to  m.iintain  themselves 
and  their  f.inuiips 

What  the  President  says  is  obvious. 
And  yet.  it  appears.  Uiere  are  gentlemen 
in  tills  House  who  would  do  nothing 
about  it  although,  according  to  a  Bureau 
of  tJie  Census  report  published  in  June 
19.')8.  36  3  jxTcent  of  our  farm  and  non- 
farm  families  had  a  total  money  income 
of  less  than  $4,000  per  year.  Tlie  1960 
economic  report  of  the  President  reveals 
that  there  are  7  6  million  families  and 
single  individuals  with  incomes  under 
S2.000  per  year  and  the  number  of  low- 
income  families  is  growing  From  1956 
to  1358,  the  number  of  families  with  in- 
comes less  than  $2,000  per  year  in- 
creu.M?d  twice  as  fast  as  tlie  total  number 
of  American  families. 

Hold  this  statistic,  and  ponder  it  in 
the  light  of  another:  That  in  1960,  the 
IVpartment  of  Labor  estimated  that  an 
average  of  $6,130  a  year  is  needed  by  a 
worker  to  support  a  family  iwife  and 
two  children!  at  a  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" .standard  of  living  in  major 
Anionran  cities  on  the  basis  of  prices 
in  the  autumn  of  1959. 

We  are  in  danger  of  creating  the 
anomalous  situation  of  poverty  existing 
In  the  midst  of  affluence,  and  I  say  this 
is  a  threat  to  our  classless  American 
society.  This  substandard  condition 
existing  side  by  side  with  wealth  Is  the 
real  menace  to  our  way  of  life,  not  the 
F*air  Labor  Standards  Act 

What  is  the  cost  of  this  poverty 
amid.st  plenty?  In  terms  of  social  dis- 
organi/atlon  and  frustration  among  our 
lower  income  citizens,  the  costs  can 
never  be  measured  except  indirectly  in 
our  budget  for  courLs,  jails,  police,  social 
workrrs  and  so  forth.  The  correlation 
between  crime  and  poverty  has  not  been 
proven,  but  the  greater  prevalence  of 
crime  among  low-income  groups  has 
been  established. 

We  will  pay  in  othr-r  ways  for  ignoring 
the  low-income  worker.  During  the 
1957-59  biennium.  Connecticut  taxpay- 
ers alone  put  up  $16,901,117  to  defray 
general  assistance  costs  exclusive  of  ad- 
ministration. This  money  was  paid  out 
to  aid  destitute  families  in  a  State  that 
has  a  decent  minimum  wage.  I  wonder 
what  the  cost  in  public  welfare,  relief, 
and  Inmian  suffering  can  be  in  other 
areas 

We  are  paying  for  substandard  condi- 
tions every  day  in  terms  of  poor  health 
and  medical  care  An  editorial  in  the 
New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine  for 
September  15.  1949.  stated  It  quite 
plainly : 

What  keeps  the  great  majority  of  people 
well   Is   the   fact   they  cant   afford   to  be  ill. 

The  proportion  of  persons  who  see  no 
doctor  during  the  year  i.<j  three  times  as 
hieh  for  families  with  Incomes  below 
$1,200  as  for  those  over  $10,000,  while  less 
than  one  in  five  families  with  incomes 


below  $1,000  has  any  health  insurance. 
The  cost  to  our  communities  will  appear 
;igain  and  again  in  public  hospitals,  clin- 
ics, and  free  medical  care  for  people  who 
are  not  being  paid  a  human  wage. 
I  consider  It  a  very  minimum  wage — 

The  President  said  yesterday. 

We  are  talking  about  a  standard  for  fellow 
.Americans,  and  millions  of  them,  and  I  must 
fcay  I  think  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
t..  piLss  that  bill  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the   House   committee   bill. 

Gentlemen,  the  President  can  never 
be  more  right.  I  urge  you  to  consider 
carefully  the  cost  of  not  passing  an  ade- 
quate bill  this  year.  Is  your  State,  your 
community,  is  America  willing  to  ignore 
piogre.ss  and  pay  the  consequent  price? 

xMr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  I. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  primarily 
10  the  so-called  jurisdictional  or  con- 
.■^iilutional  question.  I  really  do  not 
think  It  amounts  to  what  has  been  raised 
here  at  all.  but  I  would  like  to  clarify  it 
a  little  bit  to  remind  the  Members  of 
some  of  the  things  that  I  am  sure  they 
already  know. 

Of  course,  this  rests  under  article  I  of 
section  8  of  the  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
Slates.  Of  course,  we  all  know  when  you 
say  "regulate."  you  mean  either  help  to 
turn  It  on  or  turn  it  off;  anything  that 
increases  or  decreases  either  one.  It 
does  not  mean  stoppages  only.  In  1938, 
when  the  act  was  passed,  it  applied  to 
those  persons  engaged  in  competition 
necessary  to  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.  t_ 

Now.  under  this  definition  there  were, 
of  course,  several  Supreme  Court  cases, 
the  outstanding  one,  the  leading  one, 
being  the  Darby  case.  Under  the  Darby 
case  the  Supreme  Court  not  only  held 
that  the  Court  had  the  power  to  go  as 
far  as  it  did  in  the  1938  act,  but  it  also 
went  forward  and  said  that  Congress 
could  even  regulate  intrastate  commerce 
if  It  wanted  to.  so  'ong  as  it  acted  within 
the  purview  of  the  doctrine  that  there 
was  a  substantial  effect  upon  interstate 
commerce. 

I  am  talking  now  about  things  that 
are  strictly  intrastate.  This  1938  act 
did  not  do  that  but  the  Supreme  Court 
said  Congress  could  do  that  if  it  wanted 
to 

After  this,  of  course,  there  were  sev- 
( lal  more  cases,  but  it  was  firmly  estab- 
lished that  the  Congress  had  acted  fully 
within  the  purview  of  the  commerce 
clause.  Then  along  came  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947 
which  amended  the  National, Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  This  act.  of  course,  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  went  far 
beyond  anything  that  had  previously 
been  done  in  extending  the  jurisdiction 
under  the  commerce  clause.  It  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  you  can  even  regulate 
activities     that     tend — and     I     stress 

tend"— that  tend  to  affect  the  flow  of 
commerce.  It  would  be  thought  that 
tins  was  just  as  far  as  anyone  could 
possibly  go  in  stretching  the  interstate 


commerce  clause  and  to  date  I  think  it 
is  as  far  as  anyone  has  gone. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  said 
yesterday,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  foimd  that  their  jurisdiction  was 
so  extensive  under  this  particular  pro- 
vision that  they  would  not  exercise  all 
the  jurisdiction  that  had  been  given  to 
them.  So  they  established  a  dollar- 
volume  standard,  or  some  dollar-volume 
standards,  saying  that  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  that 
has  been  given  to  them  in  every  case. 
They  said,  "We  are  just  going  to  assume 
that  in  retail  cases,  where  it  is  under 
$500,000  of  annual  gross  volume,  there 
is  not  enough  for  us  to  bother  with.  We 
are  not  going  to  exerci.se  tho  jurisdiction 
we  have  in  that  case.  This  is  the  dollar- 
volume  test  by  an  agency — not  by  the 
Congress,  but  by  an  agency." 

It  has  been  clearly  shown.  I  think,  in 
several  court  cases  that  the  jurisdiction 
or  the  practical  judgment  is  a  matter 
that  is  clearly  within  the  authority  of 
Congress  and  can  be  determined  by  the 
Congress  only;  but  they  went  ahead,  any- 
way, and  determined  as  an  agency  how 
far  they  should 'go. 

Now  we  find  in  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act  that  this  has  been  approved,  that  we 
have  approved  an  agency's  determining 
their  own  jurisdiction.  All  we  have  said 
is  that  they  cannot  yo  above  $500,000, 
they  have  got  to  exercise  their  jurisdic- 
tion down  to  that  point.  We  are  leav- 
ing it  up  to  them  how  much  lower  they 
want  to  go  in  volume  or  anjlhing  else. 
There  is  not  any  specific  definition  or 
category.  But  we  have  left  it  to  an 
agency  in  that  act  how  far  they  want 
to  go  in  exercising  this  jurisdiction. 

In  this  committee  bill  and  in  the  Albert 
bill  we  do  not  leave  it  to  some  agency 
downtown  to  detennine  how  far  they 
want  to  go  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction. 
We  write  it  squarely  in  the  law.  The 
Congress  exercises  the  plenary  power 
they  have  in  determining  just  what 
jurisdiction  we  want.  That  is  the  big- 
gest difference  between  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  bill  and  the  particular  act  that 
is  before  us  now.  We  do  not  leave  it  to 
an  agenc:  as  it  was  under  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act.  We  do  it  right  here.  We 
say  it  is  $1  million  a  year.  We  are  not 
going  to  extend  our  jurisdiction  beyond 
that.  We  know  we»have  the  jurisdiction 
to  go  way  beyond  that,  but  we  are  not 
going  any  further  than  that.  That  is 
the  biggest  difference  between  the  two 
acts. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wonder 
whether,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  developed  the  committee 
bill,  the  gentleman  would  enlighten  me 
as  to  whether  he  is  going  to  support  the 
so-called  Democratic  leadership  bill,  the 
Albert  bill,  or  the  committee  bill?  I 
wonder  at  what  point  anybody  is  going 
to  discuss  what  is  in  the  Albert  bill.  We 
have  almost  completed  general  debate  on 
the  committee  bill,  and  there  has  been 
no  mention  of  what  is  in  the  Albert 
substitute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  to  which 
bill  I  am  going  to  support,  I  will  say 


that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  yet 
to  hear  the  gentleman's  very  enlighten- 
ing statement  that  I  am  sure  he  will 
make  soon.  I  want  to  hear  that  before 
I  make  my  judgment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  planning  to  make  any  state- 
ment on  the  Albert  bill.  I  am  waiting 
for  the  sponsors  of  that  proposed  leg- 
islation to  explain  what  is  good  in  it. 
I  have  not  had  the  time  to  examine  it, 
just  like  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Daniels].  I  think  the  whole 
matter  ought  to  be  recommitted  to  our 
committee  for  consideration  of  the  var- 
ious substitutes.  Then  we  could  bring 
it  back  to  the  House  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  it  has 
been  in  the  Record  and  there  has  been 
adequate  opportunity  to  read  the  Rec- 
ord while  we  have  been  sitting  here. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  bill  is  the  gentleman  plan- 
ning to  back? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  will  deter- 
mine that  after  I  hear  the  gentleman's 
arguments.  I  am  sure  he  will  enlighten 
us. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  argu- 
ments will  not  be  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  let  me  say  that  I  have  been  very 
greatly  interested  in  the  gentleman's 
presentation  on  the  so-called  constitu- 
tional question.  As  for  me,  although  I 
realize  that  there  are  many  Members 
of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  feel  that  there  is  a  real  question 
of  constitutionality  involved,  I  have  not 
put  my  argument  on  that  basis. 

In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  present  Supreme 
Court  would  probably  not  say  that  the 
bill  was  unconstitutional.  I  think  the 
question  is  more  one  of  public  policy, 
how  far  the  Federal  Government  should 
go  and  into  what  areas. 

Let  me  also  address  myself  briefly  to 
a  statement  made  about  the  1959  act,  the 
so-called  Landrum-Griffin  bill.  At  the 
time  that  bill  became  law,  there  were 
many  of  us  who  thought  that  Congress 
should  adopt  standards  at  that  time  for 
application  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  There  was  not  enough 
agreement  as  to  where  that  line  should  be 
drawn  or  on  what  basis  it  should  be 
drawn,  and  standards  were  not  adopted. 
But  we  did  have  agreement  on  one  point : 
that  if  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  going  to  decline  jurisdiction 
over  a  labor  dispute,  there  should  be 
some  place  for  the  litigants  to  go.  I  do 
not  interpret  the  1959  act  as  putting  any 
approval  on  standards  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  We  did 
not  pass  on  the  appropriateness  of  those 
standards.  We  said  only  that  there 
should  be  a  forum;  and  that  if  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  fails  to 
take  jmisdiction  of  a  case,  for  any  rea- 
son, then  the  State  will  take  jurisdiction. 
In  the  1959  act  we  did  not  adopt  the 
dollar- volume  test  used  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  we  did  not  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  it.     Tomorrow, 
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If  the  BoATd  ehooces  to  do  so,  it  could 
change  Ita  standards,  but  not  because  of 
anjrthln^r  In  tbe  Landnun-Oriilln  Act. 
In  the  1959  aet,  we  said  only  that  the 
Board  could  not  retreat  and  refuse  to 
take  Jurlsdlctkm  ot  a  case  which  it  would 
have  handled  prior  to  the  1959  act.  Will 
the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  agree  with 
that  last  statement  of  the  gentleman  as 
he  states  It.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  he  thinks  there  is  no  ar- 
gxmient  as  to  what  jurisdiction  this  Con- 
gress has  In  this  field  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  between  the  two 
bills.  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  how  far  you 
want  to  go.  Under  the  bill  I  understand 
the  gentleman  is  supporting,  how  far  we 
are  going  Is  determined  according  to 
where  the  stwea  are  located. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  There  Is  lots  of  con- 
troversy among  the  Members  on  that  is- 
sue. I  am  not  putting  my  argument  on 
that  basis.  I  think  It  is  more  a  question 
of  what  Is  wise  policy  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  particular  f^eld. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order.  The  gentleman 
has  mentioned  the  name  of  a  Member  of 
the  other  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  specify  the  words  he  wants 
taken  down? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  refer- 
ence was  to  Senator  Gold  water  by  his 
name. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
Gold  water  store  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  did  mention  the  name 
of  Senator  Goi.dwatir.  I  would  like  to 
have  his  words  taken  down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Inasmuch  as  so  many  are 
coming  in  from  the  outside  and  from  the 
cloakrooms.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  rules  of 
the  House  do  not  prevent  a  Member  from 
mentioning  a  Senator's  name  as  long  as 
he  does  not  mention  it  in  a  derogatory 
manner? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  name  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  may  not  be  men- 
tioned in  any  fashion. 

Mr.  ROOSETVELT.  Then.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
words  be  expunged  from  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  made  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
will  state  it  specifically. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  specific 
point  of  order  is  that  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  in  reference  to  Goldwat«r. 
which  was  obviously  to  Senator  Gold- 
water,  be  taken  down 

Mr.  SMIJH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  f>oint  out  that  I  merely  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Goldwater  Department 
Store  in  Acizona  I  did  not  mention 
anybodys  name  whatever 

The  CHAIRMAN  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Powell  1  ri.se'' 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order.  The  gentleman  from  Mi-ssouri 
is  out  of  order  becau.se  ho  just  mentioned 
the  name  of  Senator  Got  dwater. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
it  is  now  in  order  to  read  the  words. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi-vsouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Should  not 
the  gentlerAan  from  Iowa  take  his  seat 
while  the  i|ords  are  being  taken  down"" 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in.si.sts  the  Chair  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  take  his 
seat 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  words  to 
which  objection  i.s  made 

<The  Clerk  reported  the  words  object- 
ed to.t 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Committee 
will  rise 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair 

Mr  PEI.LY  Mr  ."=;i>oaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  We  must  flr.st  have 
the  report  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  KEOGH,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  iH.R  3935  •  to  amend  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  .service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaired  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crea.se  the  minimum  wafe  under  the  act 
to  $1  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purpcses. 
certain  words  u.^ed  in  debate  were  ob- 
jected to  and  on  request  taken  down  and 
read  at  the  Clerk's  de.sk.  and  he  herewith 
reported  the  .same  to  the  House. 

The.SPP:AKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  words  objected  to 

(TTie  Clerk  reported  the  words  ob- 
jected to  » 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Ls  ready 
to  rule  on  the  point  of  order 

The  Chair  thinks  that  a  reference  to 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  by  name  i.s 
a  violation  of  the  niles  of  the  Hou.se,  and 
so  holds. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  It  be  In  or- 
der at  this  time  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  be 
allowed  to  proceed  In  order? 

The  SPEAKER.     It  would. 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Let  the  Chair  first 
state  the  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  order? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MLssourl.  Mr  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  ruling 
means  that  the.se  words  will  be  stricken 
from  the  Record? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  If  a  motion  Ls  made 
to  .strike  them  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  CTTRTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
make  such  a  motion  and  then  I  would 
not  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  n^quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
be  allowed  to  proceed  In  order? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Committee  will 
re.sume  its  sitting 

The  CHAIRMAN  <Mr  Walter).  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  proceed  In 
order 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  it  in  order  to 
say  that  this  has  been  a  long  day  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  three  Sena- 
tors in  the  other  body  named  Long? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquir\' 

The  gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr  SMI-TH  of  Iowa  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  DENT.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
Cham  of  stores  in  the  State  of  Arizona 
that  the  gentleman  was  referring  to? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  that 
was  ail  I  did.  was  to  mention  their  names. 

Mr  DENT.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
chain? 

Mr  Chairman,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  a  trade  name  or  the 
name  of  a  product  bears  the  same  name 
as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  are  we  for- 
bidden from  mentioning  that  particular 
product  or  chain  or  store,  or  whatever 
the  item  may  be? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  \iill 
pass  on  that  question  when  it  arises. 
The  Chair  may  say  that  the  gentleman's 
inquiry  is  not  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
SmTHl,  will  proceed  In  order. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  as  to  the  bill  I  was  referring  to,  we 


all  know  that  in  this  bUl  It  determines 
how  far  we  are  going  to  exercise  our 
jurisdiction  according  to  the  number  of 
stores  that  happen  to  be  located  in  two 
or  more  States. 

Let  me  give  this  as  an  example:  Sup- 
pose I  own  two  stores  in  Pennsylvania 
that  sell  rocks  picked  up  in  Gettysburg. 
and  I  own  three  stores  In  Arizona  that 
sell  petrified  rocks  picked  up  in  Arissona. 
I  have  five  stores  In  two  States.  There 
is  no  interstate  commerce,  there  is  no 
commerce  between  the  two  stores.  I  am 
the  owner.  I  am  covered  xmder  the 
Ayres  bill.  W  hat  kind  of  a  basis  Is  this? 
It  is  stretching  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  far  beyond  any  degree  it  has  been 
stretched  before.  It  Is  the  Ayres  bill  that 
stretches  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
farther  than  It  has  even  been  stretched 
before.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  who  Indicated  they  did  not 
want  to  voU!  for  a  bill  that  regulated 
wages  at  all,  that  they  can  vote  for  the 
Ayres  bill.  It  does  not  regulate  wages. 
There  Is  no  basis  in  tlie  bill  that  requires 
the  carrying  of  any  of  these  goods  across 
State  lines.  In  the  committee  bill  and 
in  the  Albert  bill  It  Is  required  that  one 
or  more  employees  in  the  establishment 
must  be  working  on  goods  produced  for 
commerce  or  handled  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. That  Is  a  primary  and  pre- 
liminary requirement.  This,  of  course. 
has  been  Utigated  many  times,  and  we 
are  clear  as  to  what  it  means.  It  goes 
ahead  and  says :  even  though  an  employe 
or  employees,  handled  these  goods,  we 
are  not  gointf  to  regulate  It-unless  you 
do  more  than  a  million  dollars  In  volume 
of  sales  a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill  which  tortures  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause,  that  stretches  it  far  beyond 
any  point  it  has  been  stretched  before,  is 
the  Ayres  biU  or  the  Kitchin  bilL  These 
are  the  bills  that  go  into  new  fields 
rather  the  bill  that  Is  before  us  as  the 
committee  bill,  or  the  Albert  WU. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's discussion,  he  holds  that  a 
chain  of  stores  with  five  or  more  In  the 
chain  operating  in  two  or  more  States. 
regardless  of  volume  of  business,  would 
be  covered  imder  this  act? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  Is  the 
Ayres  bill.  We  may  take  an  example 
from  the  record  of  many  department 
stores.  We  had  better  not  name  than. 
Anyway,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  depart- 
ment stores  that  do  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  business  that  are  not 
covered,  while  a  lot  of  other  little  busi- 
nesses are  covered. 

Mr.  DE24T.  I  was  trying  to  bring  out 
the  point  of  the  chain.  If  the  chain  op- 
erates in  two  States  or  more,  regard- 
less of  volume  of  business,  they  are  cov- 
ered. Here  is  a  chain  in  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  name  of  H.  C.  Bohok 
with  185  stores  doing  a  business  of  $160 
million.     Would  they  be  covered? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.   Yes. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  says  they 
would  be  covered? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  If  they  do 
not  have  any  stores  in  another  State 


even  though  they  move  goods  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  DENT.  Take  Wiebolds  in  Chicago 
with  11  stores;  would  they  bt;  covered? 
They  only  operate  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  they  only  op- 
erate in  Illinois,  they  woiild  not  be  cov- 
ered. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  three  stores  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  in  Arizona,  the  Gold- 
water  stores,  would  they  be  covered? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  They  would  not 
be  covered. 

Mr.  DENT.  They  do  a  volume  of  $6 
million. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing us  what  the  average  wage  of  these 
Goldwater  stores  in  Arizona  is? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  know 
the  average  wage,  but  I  do  know  that 
it  is  not  true  that  all  big  chains  pay 
over  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  AYRES.  For  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  say  that  this  particular  chain 
referred  to  paid  far  above  the  minimum 
wage  that  you  are  proposing  in  the  Al- 
bert bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  did  not  ask  that  your 
words  be  taken  down,  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  store.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  all  of  these  chains  pay  in  wages, 
but  we  did  have  plenty  of  evidence  be- 
fore the  committee  that  they  did  not  all 
pay  more  than  $1  or  more.  I  think  the 
average  weis  78  cents,  as  I  recall  it.  But, 
the  argiunent  Is  not  whether  or  not  we 
are  stretching  the  commerce  clause;  It 
has  been  stretched  before,  further  than 
we  ever  want  to  use  it  In  this  kind  of  a 
bill.  The  only  argimient  is  where  Is  the 
cutoff?  In  the  conmiittee  bill  and  the 
Albert  bill  we  cut  off  at  $1  million  vol- 
imie,  and  in  the  Ayres  we  cut  off  accord- 
ing to  where  the  store  is  located. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  stores  owned  by  a  member  of  the  other 
body  which  is  exempt  from  this  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  do  not  know 
who  runs  them.  I  just  mentioned  that 
there  is  a  chain  of  stores  in  Arizona  that 
does  a  multlmlUion  dollar  business  that 
is  exempt. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  the  same  store 
that  the  gentleman  from  Oliio  men- 
tioned, the  Goldwater  store,  previously? 

Mr.  SMITH  of   Iowa.    Yes. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  are  other 
chains,  P.  W.  Woolworth,  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, and  Montgomery,  Ward. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  Just  thought  you  might 
want  to  take  my  words  down.  I  thought 
I  was  an  expert  in  getting  around  this. 
Now  the  name  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  [Mr.  HOFTMANl. 


ON  THE  WIDE  AND  EAST,  BtTT  DESTEUCTIVJ,  SCAB 
TO    BUREAUCRATIC    DICTATION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  being  a  victim  myself,  permit 
me  to  express  my  deep  sjmapathy  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Rooex- 
vELTl.  He  has  worked  long  and  very 
closely  with  some  who  know  about  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  have  heard  him 
in  committee.  If  anyone  In  the  House 
ever  made  a  more  earnest  effort  to  write 
a  worthwhile  bill,  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune not  to  have  met  him. 

We  may  not  have  a  thought  In  com- 
mon. Nevertheless,  sincerely  I  feel 
sorry  for  him,  because,  after  all  his  work, 
all  his  effort — and  this  is  not  uncommon, 
either — the  party  organization  throws 
him  overboard.  So,  here  he  is  robbed 
of  the  sponsorship  of  a  bill  accepted  by 
the  conimittee.  and  here  we  are,  and 
what  the  vote  will  be  on  some  are  in 
doubt. 

To  me,  it  does  not  matter,  because  it 
is  not  my  intent  to  vote  for  any  bill  of 
this  nature. 

The  bills  to  fix  the  minimum  wage, 
maximum  hours,  follow  the  trend  of 
much  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  last  few  years.  Whether 
characterized  as  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair 
Deal,  or  the  New  Frontier,  the  professor's 
dream,  the  taxpayer's  nightmare,  what- 
ever may  be  the  purjKJse,  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  ts^ie  of  legislation  is  to 
destroy  our  national  independence,'  our 
security,  our  opportunity  for  collective 
advancement,  the  protection  of  person 
and  property  guaranteed  by  the  5th  and 
14th  amendments  as  well  as  the  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

Coming  to  Congress  in  January  of 
1935,  one  of  my  convictions  was  that  ad- 
lierence  to  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  together 
with  the  newness  of  our  country  and  its 
natural  resources,  had  given  us  the  op- 
portunity to  establish,  and  we  had  es- 
tablished, a  government  which  had  not 
only  given  to  our  citizens  the  best  form 
of  government  yet  devised,  but  the  then 
greatest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
individual  freedom,  the  greatest  degree 
of  prosperity,  anywhere  existing. 

Until  recent  years,  throughout  the 
world,  our  flag,  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
was  ever  viewed  as  a  symbol  which  guar- 
anteed freedom  and,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  reasonable  degree  of  individual  initia- 
tive, financial  secturity.  It  was  ever 
beckoning  to  our  shores  the  oppressed  of 
other  lands.  Here  in  the  melting  pot  of 
the  world,  the  product  was  a  free,  self- 
governed  people. 

Disregarding  the  admonition  of  Wash- 
ington to  avoid  entanglement  in  the  af- 
fairs of  other  nations,  we  have,  step  by 


» In  the  city  of  Paris  on  Sept.  3,  1783,  that 
David  Hartley,  for  the  King  of  England;  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay 
for  the  United  States,  signed  their  names  to 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  making  the  Thirteen 
States  forever  Independent.  That  Inde- 
pendence, so  dearly  won.  was  surrendered 
when  we  Joined  the  United  NaUons— a  group 
of  99  nations,  each  with  1  vote,  equal  to  our 
own — althoTigh  many  nxmiber  less  in  popula- 
tion or  ability  to  contribute  to  the  common 
good  than  some  of  our  States. 
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step,  but  ever  consistently  and  continu- 
ously, surrendered  a  part  of  our  national 
sovereignty,  some  degree  of  our  freedom 
of  action  as  a  government  and  as  in- 
dividual citizens,  tmtll  today  we  no 
longer  are  an  independent  nation,  a  free 
people. 

Our  voluntary  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  in  other  international 
organizations  ajad  programs,  has  so  in- 
volved us  that  no  longer  are  we  free  to 
act  independently  as  a  nation. 

Our  national  sovereignty,  our  inde- 
pendence, is  so  circumscribed  by  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  that  no  longer 
can  we  protect  our  citizens  from  im- 
prisonment or  death  in  other  lands:  no 
longer  can  we  declare  or  avoid  war:  no 
longer  are  our  tax  dollars  levied  or  used 
to  protect  the  future  interests  of  our 
own  people.  We  pay  tribute  to.  submit 
to  the  blactcmalllng  demands  of  other 
nations. 

To  Washington  bureaucrats,  the 
thinking  of  the  intellectuals  seems  to  be 
that,  because  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  In  various  fields,  we  must  forget 
the  old,  adopt  the  new.  Do  something — 
whether  the  result  be  good  or  bad. 
Scientists  must  be  encouraged,  even 
though  we  are  now  told,  that  if  wai- 
comes,  because  of  their  discoveries  and 
knowledge,  civilization — if  not  all  life  it- 
self— will  be  destroyed.  A  glorious  end 
to  scientific  progress? 

Some  advocates  of  the  New  Frontier, 
though  they  accept  the  saying.  ■Dust 
thou  art.  to  dust  returnest.  wa,s  not 
spoken  of  the  soxil."  forget  that  the  de- 
sire for  freedom  and  security  never  dies. 
That  the  determination  to  be  free,  which 
carried  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  across  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  40 
years  in  the  wilderness,  is  still  with  us. 

Down  through  the  centuries,  in  India 
and  in  China,  overpopulation  and  unem- 
ployment were  solved  by  starvation. 

We  sometimes  solve  the  problems 
raised  by  a  growth  in  population  by  a 
war  which  kills  off  the  most  capable  and 
promising. 

The  Chinese  and  Indian  systems,  from 
a  dollar  standpoint,  are  perhaps  less 
costly.  Under  their  practice  the  less  fit 
die — that  is  the  end — there  are  no  justi- 
fiable but  burdensome  demands  of  de- 
pendents or  E>ensioners  for  future  gener- 
ations to  meet. 

One  result  of  surrendering'  our  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  that  today  we  are 
at  the  threshold  of  war,  no  longer  priv- 
ileged to  determine  whether  we  ^o  in 
or  stay  out.  Yesterday  the  press  told 
us.  if  quiet  diplomacy  fails  tomorrows 
sun  may  see  us.  without  any  action  on 
our  part,  in  another  war. 

The  morning  press  tells  us  there  is  a 
rumor  that  oiu*  ships  and  the  marines 
are  already  on  their  way  to  the  Far  East. 
This  situation  where  we  are  unable  to 
shape  our  own  course  toward  peace  or 
war  has  arisen  because  we  have  already 
conunitted  ourselves  to  the  orders  of  a 
one-world  organization,  to  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  save  the  world  in  a  manner  se- 
lected by  others. 

In  days  gone  by  when  Britain  was  the 
mistress  of  the  seas.  It  was  her  proud 
boast  that  the  sun  never  ceased  to  shed 
its  light  on  the  flag  of  the  British  Empire. 


Today,  as  one  result  of  our  disregard 
of  Washington's  warning,  it  might  be 
said  that  in  every  land  and  sea  through- 
out the  world  there  lies  what  is  left  of 
an  American  who  gave  his  life  in  a  futile 
effort  to  make  the  whole  world  free.  Re- 
gretfully it  may  be  added  that  our 
heroic  efforts  have  tended  toward  cur- 
tailing our  own  freedom. 

The  foreijoini,'  is  cited  becau.se  and  only 
becaus«'  our  foreit^n  policy  is  similar  lo, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  our  domestic 
policy  of  which  thus  bill  is  a  part,  .simi- 
lar in  that  the  trend  is  always  towaid 
a  lessening;  of  our  national  .security,  the 
curtailment  of  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, an  end  to  the  ba.sic  thinking  for 
which  some  of  us  assumed  our  fore- 
fathers fou,^ht.  some  died 

With  the  New  Frontier  came  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  political  philosophy  of 
the  intellectuals,  primarily  the  Harvard 
and  other  professors  This  old,  old 
thinking  that  a  share-the-wealth  pro- 
gram, more  money  in  circulation,  all 
activities  controlled  by  a  central  govern- 
ment ard  Its  bureaucracy,  would  .solve  all 
our  ills,  ha.*^  been  sold  to  us  by  charnunK 
personalities  who  fori^et  or  itjnoie  past 
experience — the  less<jn.s  of  history. 

Another  disturbiiu;  factor  is  thai  fur 
some  years  the  .Supreme  Court  has  btcn 
rewrituiK  our  Constitution  which  .some 
intellectuals  loudly  in.sist  is  outmoded, 
unfit  a.s  a  i;uide  (or  pM.-^ent-day  actu.- 
ties 

A  few  days  a-o,  250  so-called  instruc- 
tors, professors  in  hii;her  institution.-^  of 
learmng  seemed  to  think  that  it  Wtus 
wrons  to  interfere  with  thu>e  \^ho  would. 
exercising  their  ruht  under  the  first 
amendment,  advocate  the  overthrow  i>f 
our  Crovernment — even  thou^ih  violence 
miKht  be  necessary — that  it  was  wront; 
to  refuse  to  Kive  opportunity  for  free 
speech  to  those  who  wished  U)  support 
the  proposition  of  the  Communists  that 
there  ls  no  God.  that  rehtiion  ls  a  fraud, 
that  priests  and  ministers  are  hypocrites. 
Let  us  «ive  thanks  that  the  Hou.se.  when 
the  issue  came  before  It  the  other  day. 
repudiated  that  thinking',  supported  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  .Activities, 
by  a  vote  of  412  to  6 

We  recently  had  a  new  translation  of 
at  least  a  part  of  the  Bible 

The  merit  of  the  Ten  Comm.indments 
has  been  called  in  question  The  10th 
states  in  part : 

Tliou  Shalt  nnt  cuvet  thy  neighbors  wife 
•    •    •    nor  anything   that   is   thy   neighbors. 

The  .seventh  is: 

Thou  Shalt  not  commit  uduUery 

And  while  no  doubt  every  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court  adheres  to  those  ad- 
monitions, the  Court  nevertheless  has 
announced,  apparently  under  the  1st  and 
14th  amendments,  that  through  the  u.se 
of  motion  pictures  it  is  permi.ssible  to 
portray     acts  of  sexual  immorality  *   *   * 


as  desirable,  acceptable,  or  proper  pat- 
terns of  behavior  "  ' 

Though  the  eighth  commandment  is 
clear  in  its  statement,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal."  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  an  established  union 
practice  it  was  lawful  to  compel  one 
who  wished  to  drive  across  the  State 
line  into  New  York  with  a  load  of  mer- 
chandi.se  which  he  intended  to  sell,  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  union  for  that  right, 
privilege  ' 

Another  disturbing  thought  was  the 
action  of  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
Hou.se  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  incur  obligations  payable  in 
cash  up  to  $500  million  without  any  ac- 
tion by  our  Appropriations  Committee 

Unauthorized  spending  has  made 
many  fearful  Tcxlays  Chicago  Tribune 
carries  an  objection  by  our  colleague,  the 
Rt  iitleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI. 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to  the 
purcha.se  by  the  Air  Force  of  planes  cost- 
in'.;  S12  million  without  having  first 
.soui;ht  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  peoples  watch- 
do-:;,  charged  with  guarding  their  tax 
dollars 

And  so  It  was  that  during  the  past 
frw  weeks  I  have  been  questioning  my 
eaily  training  and  my  present  thinking, 
ventured  back  once  more  into  the  past, 
reread  .some  of  the  books  of  my  child- 
hood days 

First.  "The  Story  of  Liberty,"  written 
in  1879  and  which  carried  a  chain  of 
events  through  some  500  years  beginning 
With  the  signing  of  the  Magna  Carta 
at  Kunnymede  on  Juno  15,  1215.  and  on 
down  to  the  settlements  at  Jamestown 
on  May  13,  1607.  and  Plymouth  on  De- 
cember 21,  1620      It  was  a  tale  of  deter- 


'  TTiey  sought  to  lend  credit,  give  some 
wel£;ht.  to  their  C' inclusions  by  aclvertlsliik; 
their  connection  with  colleges  nr  universities, 
thus  giving  the  fal.se  imoreslson  they  were 
giving  currency  to  the  thinking  of  the  insti- 
tution Itaelf  Contact  with  these  colle>;es 
or  universities  dlschjses  that  few.  If  any,  of 
the  students  accept   the  professors'  views 


Ktng^lry  Internatwnal  Pictures  v.  T^ic 
R-cjt'uif  of  the  Unit  rrtity  of  the  State  of 
S'-u-   York    360  U  .S    684 

Concurring  ^^plnlon  of  Mr  Justice  Frank- 
furter ip  692i  Whatever  ones  personal 
preferences  may  be  about  such  matters,  the 
refusal  to  li.-en.se  the  exhibition  of  this  pic- 
ture, •  •  •  can  only  mean  that  that  enact- 
ment f>rblds  the  public  showing  <jf  any 
film  thai  deal.s  wuh  adultery  except  by  way 
'f  .sermonizing  cimdemnatlon  or  depicts  any 
physical  manlfes'ati  m  ol  an  Illicit  aniorous 
rel.itl  in  Since  the  denial  of  a  license  by 
the  boird  of  regents  was  confirmed  by  the 
highest  court  of  the  State.  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  ligree  with  this  Courts  Judgment  in 
h.ikllng  th.it  the  State  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  free  expre.'^.slon  protected  by  the  liberty 
of  the  14th  amendment  " 

'It  should  be  add»d  that  Ju.stlce  Roberts 
and  Justlc*"  Jackson  t<Hik  n(j  part  In  that 
decision,  and  that  Chief  Justice  Stone,  dis- 
senting, wrote  It  Is  no  answer  to  say  that 
the  guiit  of  a  defendant  Is  personal  and  can- 
not be  made  to  depend  upon  the  acts  and 
Intention  of  annther  Such  an  answer  If 
valid  Would  render  common  law  robbery  aTi 
liinorent  pastime'  i315  U  S   521,  540) 

•Chicago  Tribune.  Mar  24,  1961:  'Mem- 
bers of  a  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
have  accu.sed  the  Air  Force  of  bypassing 
C'in>?res8  m  awarding  a  $12  million  contract 
for  Jet  planes  to  carry  Government  ofBclals 

■  Hepresentatlve  Gerald  R  Ford,  Jr  ,  Re- 
publican, of  Michigan,  called  the  purchase 
cif  the  Jets  a  gr  i.s.h  example  of  alisolute  dls- 
revMrd  of  committee  procedure  "  He  said  the 
subcommittee  looked  into  some  Jet  procure- 
ment problems  last  year  and  'here  they  go, 
witliout  any  Justification,  and  decide  they 
are  going  t(j  buy  six  more."  " 
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minatlon.  of  courage,  and  of  a  victory 
finally  won,  an  early  victory  establishing 
a  few  of  our  f midamatal  rights. 

Again  I  read  as  in  the  days  of  long 
ago  "The  Boys  of  '76,"  which  gave  a  lit- 
tle something  of  the  trials,  the  hard- 
ships, the  suffering,  and  the  deaths. 
which  apparently  were  necessary  to  es- 
tablish our  independence  as  a  nation. 
our  freedom  as  Individuals,  priceless 
treasures  which  we  have  since  lightly 
surrendered  not  to  greater  armies  or 
navies  or  force,  but  to  forked,  eloquent 
tongues  of  politicians  who  through  words 
have  accomplished  what  Britain's  Navy 
failed  to  do  in  1812,  yielded  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute  to  which  the  Barbary 
pirates  could  not  force  us  to  contribute 
even  one  penny. 

Picked  up  "Old  Times  in  the  Colonies" 
which  carried  an  outline  of  the  progress 
of  ideas,  gave  information  as  to  how  and 
by  what  meuns  freedom  and  liberty 
thrived. 

Tiu-ned  once  more  to  "Building  the 
Nation."  written  in  1882,  which  carried 
a  picture  of  how  our  young  Nation 
thrived  and  grew  powerful,  its  people 
prosperous,  because  of  adherence  to 
principles  carried  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  matchless  courage,  endurance, 
and  the  tlirift  practiced  by  our  people. 

Worried,  thmking  of  the  future  of  my 
country,  of  the  welfare  of  my  children, 
my  grandchildren,  my  great-grandchil- 
dren. I  reached  the  conclusion  that  I  just 
could  not  go  along  with  measures  which. 
in  my  judgment,  tended  to  destroy  our 
national  sovereignty,  the  freedom  of  our 
people 

In  my  humole  judgment,  the  pending 
legislation  tends  toward  that  end. 

Legislation  of  the  type  now  pending 
before  us  was  introduced  on  May  J4, 
1937.  after  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  sent  to  us  a  message  in  which 
he  wrote: 

One-third  C  our  population,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  which  la  In  agricul- 
ture or  Industry,  Is  111  nourished.  Ill  clad, 
and  111  housed. 

Hearings  were  held  and  one  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  as  stated  in  the  bill, 
was  the  attempt  "in  a  modest  way  to 
raise  the  wages  of  the  most  poorly  paid 
workers  and  to  reduce  the  hours  of  those 
most  overworked";  to  assist  the  worker 
"whose  wages  will  not  meet  bare  living 
costs  and  whose  health  is  depleted 
through  long  hours  of  work  and  under- 
nourishment, causing  them  to  become  a 
liability  on  their  commimities." 

While  supposedly  remedial  legislation 
has  been  on  the  books  since  1938,  a  pe- 
riod of  22  years — It  has  contributed  not 
at  all  toward  a  solution  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem as  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign,  we  were  told  by 
candidate,  now  President.  Kennedy,  that 
17  million  people  in  the  United  States 
went  to  bed  hungry  every  night. 

While  all  support  the  purpose,  favor 
the  objective,  it  Is  obvious  that  raising 
wages,  limiting  hours  of  work  has  not, 
will  not  enable  the  American  worker  to 
purchase  the  current  standard  of  living 
unless  we  fix  the  price  of  commodities 
and  services  he  must  purchase. 

None  seems  willing  to  accept  that 
proposition.    Eventually,  unless  we  are 


willing  to  live  under  a  dictator  or  a  bu- 
reaucracy, supply  and  demand — al- 
though harsh  results  may  sometimes  fol- 
low— must  control  our  cwnmerce,  and 
legislation  preventing  the  exploitation 
of  the  worker,  protecting  his  health, 
must  be  enacted.  In  my  judgment. 
those  are  the  remedies. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  May  I  ask 
thi  gentleman  from  Michigan  what  bill 
he  refers  to  when  he  mentions  "this 
bill?"  We  have  before  us  the  committee 
bill.  We  have  the  majority  leader  say- 
ing yesterday  he  felt  the  fight  today 
would  be  between  the  so-called  Albert 
bill  and  the  Ayres  bill.  I  wonder  which 
bill  he  thinks  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with,  and  which  is  he  directing 
his  remarks  to? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  fair- 
ness and  justice  I  think — it  Ls  only  an 
opinion,  although  many  of  us  appear  to 
state  facts  when  all  we  have  is  just  an 
opinion — I  assiime  that  inasmuch  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  new  on  the 
floor,  who  has  spent  so  much  time,  so 
much  earnest,  patriotic  effort  in  draft- 
ing a  bill,  I  would  think  we  should  con- 
sider the  Roosevelt  bill,  H.R.  3935.  the 
bin  reported  by  the  committee,  and,  if 
the  gentlemen  want  to  offer  a  substitute, 
all  well  and  good. 

The  gentleman  being  here  when  I 
spoke  previously,  permit  me  to  again 
express  the  utmost  sympathy  for  him. 
commend  him  because  he  so  gracefully 
and  uncomplainingly  accepted  this 
leadership — to  me.  unfair  discrimina- 
tion— I  will  not  say  lack  of  courtesy,  but 
accepting  the  course  which  they  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  is  in  the 
latest  revised  offering  if  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it,  and  I  am  not — what  is  in  the 
yet  unoffered  bill,  in  the  Ayres  bill,  the 
Kitchin  bill,  and  the  Albert  bill,  and  any 
still  to  come.  But  just  as  a  matter  of 
passing  interest,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  in  the  next  bill  we  may  have 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joelson]. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3935.  We  have  had  a 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  now  for  23 
years.  When  that  law  was  enacted,  the 
conditions  of  the  American  worker  in 
this  country  were  miserable  conditions, 
and  he  despaired  and  he  was  dispirited. 
I  heard  my  predecessor  at  this  micro- 
phone ask  what  this  type  of  legislation 
could  do  for  this  countiy.  Now  I  respect 
the  Member  who  just  spoke  before  me. 
He  is  many  years  my  senior.  He  is  a  man 
of  deeply  held  convictions.  But,  if  I 
have  read  my  history  of  the  thirties  cor- 
rectly, it  seems  to  me  these  great  social 
programs  of  the  1930's  put  the  American 
people  back  on  their  feet  again  and 
stopped  them  from  listening  to  the  siren 
songs  that  come  from  Moscow.  It  is  the 
type  of  program  that  has  made  America 
great.  But  this  is  an  old  program.  It 
does  not  face  up  to  the  need  of  our  times 
any  more.  It  needs  to  be  extended  and 
it  needs  to  be  improved  and  it  needs  to 
be  revised.     We  must  cover  additional 


people.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
who  in  good  conscience  can  say  to  him- 
self that  a  wage  of  $l-an-hour  is  infla- 
tionary. I  think  that  when  we  say  that 
in  America  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
man  $1  or  $1.25  an  hour,  we  are  betray- 
ing what  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
American  dream.  These  are  falsely  tech- 
nical arguments  of  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  basic  concept  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  itself.  They  are 
afraid  to  go  backwards  because  they 
know  it  is  politically  ruinous,  but  they 
refuse  to  go  forward.  I  say  we  have  a 
good  bill  before  us.  We  have  an  effec- 
tive bill.  I  know  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  is  going  to  ask  me  what  bill 
I  am  talking  about  so  I  yield  to  him  to  ask 
me. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
and  I  am  reluctant  to  interrupt  his  very 
fine  presentation,  how  he  feels  about  the 
various  labor  bills  before  us.  Can  he  en- 
lighten us  or  can  anyone  on  his  side 
enlighten  us  about  the  specific  provisions 
in  that  bill  which  has  been  called  the 
Democratic  leadership  bill?  The  ma- 
jority leader,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows,  said  that  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected the  fight  to  be  between  the  Albert 
biU  and  the  Ayres  bill,  which  would  by 
implication  repudiate  the  Roosevelt  bill. 
I  just  wonder  whether  he  knows  what  is 
in  the  Albert  bill?  Can  he  give  us  some 
idea  of  what  it  contains  and  his  ideas 
about  it? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  Roosevelt  bill,  which  I 
think  is  a  fine  bill.  If  I  feel  that  it  can- 
not pass  I  will  take  the  next  best  bill 
I  can  get.  I  think  you  are,  perhaps, 
concerned  that  we  are  going  to  get  any 
bill  at  aU. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  bill  passed,  but  I  am  hegiiii- 
ning  to  have  doubts  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  even  seem  to  know  what 
is  in  the  so-called  majority  bill.  There 
has  not  been  any  discussion  of  its  pro- 
visions in  this  body. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Roosevelt  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  bill,  as  intro- 
duced by  the  majority  whip,  at  page 
4685  of  yesterday's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord along  with  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  there 
has  l>een  no  discussion  on  this  fioor  of 
what  has  been  in  the  Albert  proposal. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  I  have  yield- 
ed quite  a  bit  of  my  slightly  allotted 
time,  and  this  being  my  maiden  speech, 
jl  would  like  to  finish  it  on  my  own 
terms. 

I  merely  want  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  arguments  that  have  been 
raised  against  the  bill  are  false  and  tech- 
nical. We  cannot  regard  $50  a  week 
take-home  pay  for  the  average  head  of 
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an  American  famUy  as  inilationary  in 
America.  We  cannot  say  that  putting 
purchasing  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  (>eople  win  cause  unemploy- 
ment.   This  Is  a  good  and  effective  bill. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  jrield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

I  Mr     ASHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  I  sim- 
ply want  to  Join  with  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man I  in  his  earlier  statement  and  say 
that  in  my  opinion  the  whole  bill  is  un- 
constitutional. The  imposition  of  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  is  unconstitutional. 
I,  too.  have  listened  to  the  debate  so  far 
and  Intend  to  listen  to  the  remainder  of 
it.  I  also  intend  to  try  to  make  the  bill 
as  good  as  possible  with  regard  to  pre- 
serving the  rights  of  our  individual  citi- 
zens, and  then  finally  to  vote  against 
this  proposal  because  in  my  opinion  it  is 
not  constitutional. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  I.  too,  have 
listened  to  every  bit  of  the  debate.  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  listening 
to  all  of  it  and  all  the  different  points  of 
view  I  certainly  would  not  find  myself 
able  to  say  that  anyone  has  misstated  an 
opinion.  I  believe,  however,  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  Kreat 
difference  between  opinions  and  mis- 
stated facts.  I  found  it  very  difficult  dur- 
ing the  campaign  to  believe  that  Candi- 
date Kennedy,  now  President  Kennedy, 
who  had  as  a  Member  of  Congress  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  later  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate-sponsored  minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, would  not  make  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  misstatement  of  opinion,  but 
rather  a  misstatement  of  fact;  in  fact, 
I.  being  in  the  newspaper  business,  rea- 
lize that  sometimes  wo  do  not  always 
properly  report  a  man  and  I  was  inclined 
during  the  campaign  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Last  night,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  my  own  eyes  I  witnessed  the  televi- 
sion playback  of  the  press  conference, 
and  with  my  own  ears  I  heard  the  very 
words  which  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  read  into  the  Rkcord.  I  think  it  is 
significant  because  our  President,  having 
a  forum,  as  he  has,  to  project  his  views 
to  all  the  people,  should  while  having 
the  greatest  latitude  for  opinion,  at  the 
same  time  be  very  careful  in  making 
factual  misstatements,  which  I  believe 
were  made  last  night;  and  I  refer  partic- 
ularly to  this  statement: 

I  find  It  difficult  to  know  whv  anyone 
would  oppose  seeing  somebody  by  1963  paid 
$1  25  In  Interstate  commerce  and  in  the  new 
coverage  we're  talking  about  businesses 
which  make  over  91  million  a  year  and  I 
nnd  It  difficult  to  understand  how  anybody 
cfHild  object  to  pajrlng  somebody  who  works 
in  a  business  which  makes  over  $1  million  a 
year  by  1963  950  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  the 
fact  that  in  two  instances  our  President 
used  the  phrase  "makes  $1  million"  and 


has  made  what  I  think  all  of  us  would 
agree  to  be  a  misstatement  of  facts,  a 
misstatement  of  facts  which  would  lead 
many  people  to  ask:  "What  is  wrong 
with  taking  $1  25  an  hour  from  these 
millionaires?" 

Quite  the  oppcsite  from  what  i.s 
stated,  this  bill  does  not  talk  about  $1 
million  in  the  sen.se  of  profit,  but  rather 
in  the  sense  of  gross  sale.s  I  am  a  .small 
businessman.  I  am  talking  about  busi- 
nesses that  do  anywhere  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000  gross  a  year.  The  bill  in  it.s 
reference  to  dollar  volume  refers  to  a  $1 
million  gross  and  not  that  the  firm  earns 
or  makes  $1  million  I  therefore,  would 
like  to  see  this  point  corrected,  becau.se 
I  think  it  is  wrong  to  leave  with  the 
American  people  the  impre.ssion  that  it 
is  being  taken  from  people  who  are  mak- 
ing $1  million  net  a  year 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr  Chairm.Tn.  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan 

Mr.  MEADER.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  or  not  the  average  retail 
sales  organization  makes  about  1  percent 
on  its  gross  sales? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  would  think  it 
would  be  a  little  bit  higher  than  that. 
but  I  know  it  is  a  low  percentage 

Mr.  MEADER  If  the  percentage  is 
1  or  2  percent,  then  on  a  busine.ss  which 
grosses  a  million  dollars  a  year  there 
would  be  a  profit  of  $10  000  a  year"' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK    Yes 

Mr.  MEADER  In  thf>  .sense  of  mak- 
ing a  profit,  is  that  correct' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  think  you 
would  have  to  .sell  well  over  a  hundred 
million  dollars  of  g(x>ds  a  year  to  make 
$1  million. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr  Chairman.  \m11 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  For  the  record,  and 
I  am  sure  the  Members  will  appreciate 
this,  it  is  a  well  established  fact  by  ex- 
perience and  statistics  that  large  chains 
and  large  stores  not  only  make  more 
dollars  than  small  stores,  but  they  actu- 
ally earn  a  greater  percentage  of  sales 
than  smaller  stores.  I  have  a  couple 
of  figures  here  I  shall  not  ask  to  have 
them  all  put  in  For  R.  H.  Macy  L 
Co.  their  net  earnings  are  14  on  .sales 
That  is  to  say  if  R  H  Macy  &  Co  had 
gross  sales  of  $1  million  it  would  be  earn- 
ing 14  percent.  $14,000  The  average 
of  24  big  companies,  2  7,  the  average  of 
35  chainstores,  food,  13  I  could  name 
a  lot  of  individuals  or  whole.salers  and 
jobbers.  17.  For  chains  other  than  food, 
2.9.    The.se  are  averages 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    has   expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mi-  Cluiirman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman 

I  would  like  to  add  one  last  puiiit  A.i 
I  have  listened  to  ail  of  this  debate  it 
has  been  interesting  to  find  out  those 
who  consider  themselves  to  be  friends 
of  the  small  busines.sman  I  would  only 
leave  the  question  m  each  of  your  minds 
as  to  the  compari.son  between  the  bills 
If  you  were  a  planner  or  person  seeking 
to  usurp  local  and  intrastate  commerce 


and  the  right  of  State  legislatures,  which 
way  are  you  going  to  get  to  the  small 
businessman,  the  man  who  grosses  $50.- 

000  or  $100,000,  a  purely  local  business? 
Is  it  going  to  be  through  the  dollar  vol- 
ume test,  or  is  It  going  to  be  through 
the  test  of  five  or  more  stores  in  two  or 
more  States?  I  suggest  we  all  can  an- 
swer that  question  very  simply.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  would  .say,  as  a  member  for  two 
terms  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  .serv- 
ing on  the  Labor  Committee.  I  found 
that  our  legislators  are  competent  to  act 
in  this  field;  I  find  that  they  will,  if 
the  need  is  brought  before  them,  and  if 
the  facts  are  shown  to  merit  it,  vote  for 
mitumum  wage  le^;islation  I  oppose  the 
effort  to  extend  minimum  wage  coverage 
into  purely  local  business.  To  me  that 
is  one  more  step  toward  economic  and 
iwlitical  dictation  of  our  lives. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  my.self  1  minute 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  about  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman   from  North  Carolina 

1  Mr  KiTCHiN  1  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill.  I  would 
like  to  ix)int  out  to  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  course,  this  is  coming  out 
of  the  time  of  the  proponents,  and  if 
he  should  need  more  time  I  hope  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  will  take 
care  of  it 

Mr  AYRES  I  think  we  can  cooper- 
ate Will  the  gentleman  from  California 
have  any  objection  If  we  put  a  speak- 
er on  before  Mr  Kitcmin'' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  No  I  have  no  ob- 
jection 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  L;entleman  from  Mis- 
.souri  I  Mr  Curtis  ! 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mussouri  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  think  this  is  the  time  to  try  to 
develop  .some  of  the  ba.sic  and  economic 
philosophies  behind  the  minimum  wage 
bill  First.  I  may  .say  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  minimum  wage  law  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  valuable  economic 
tool  I  am  very  fearful  if  we  change 
tlie  basic  theory  behuid  it  we  might 
damage  .somethinr;  that  has  proven  to 
be  quite  valuable 

Second.  I  think  the  amount  of  the 
minimum  wage  is  .something  that  we 
should  constantly  adjust  as  our  economy 
moves  forward  m  increased  productivity. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  somewhat  of  dis- 
ameement  with  my  own  administration 
on  the  amount  It  is  always  a  question 
of  difficult  evaluation.  I  felt  $1  was  justi- 
fied and  the  administration  thought  90 
cents  was  a  more  realistic  figure.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  but  what  they  might  yet 
have  been  right.  But.  there  is  an  area 
for  honest  disagreement 

The  point  I  am  getting,'  to  is  the  basic 
philo.sophy  itself,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  1  Mr  Griffin),  developed 
that  to  .some  degree  m  referring  to  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges 

Yesterday  I  referred  to  the  statement 
of  .Secretary  Goldberg  on  page  25  of 
the  hearings,  to  which  I  will  call  atten- 
tion again,  and  I  am  going  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Roosevelt!,  to  find  out  his 
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interpretation  of  this  philosophy,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  very  basic.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg stated:         ' 

In  fact,  protection  under  the  present  law 
is  denied  to  some  30  million  men  and  women 
in  private  Industry,  but  I  also  realize  that 
\,ve  ha\e  to  progress  step  by  step,  somewhat 
haltingly,  to  achieve  the  act's  original 
|iurpu«>e. 

Now,  that  implies — and  I  suggest  it 
probably  is  the  philosophy  of  Secretary 
Goldberg  and  possibly  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt],  that 
this  should  be  a  complete  coverage,  and 
the  only  reason  we  are  not  there  now 
IS  because  you  cannot  take  it  all  at  one 
bite,  the  people  will  not  stand  for  it,  or 
because  we  have  to  move  slowly.  But, 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference  in  basic 
philosophy  from  complete  coversige  and 
the  philosophy  that  I  suggest  lays  behind 
the  basic  law. 

Is  it  the  philosophy  of  this  adminis- 
tration, as  the  gentleman  understands 
It  from  the  testimony  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  move  even- 
lually  to  complete  coverage  at  the  Fed- 
eral level? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  have  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  either  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  administration  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  think  the  philosophy  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  was  referring  to  was 
the  necessity  of  moving  forward  as  cir- 
cumstances obviously  make  it  necessary, 
as  we  have  .seen  from  the  time  we  started 
with  a  minimum  wage  of  15  cents  and 
then  up. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Not  the 
amount,  becau.se  I  agree.  I  am  talking 
about  coverage:  whether  it  is  to  cover 
everyone. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  And  also  that  it 
obviously  is  quite  right  and  proper,  as 
I  think  I  expressed  yesterday,  that  when 
you  have  a  change  in  the  economic  con- 
ditions, which  means  the  largest  num- 
ber of  workers  who  used  to  be  engaged 
in  industry  or  commerce,  now  are  in 
wliite  collar  or  blue  collar  work,  par- 
ticularly in  the  retail  services;  that  if 
the.se  people  have  been  creating  an  eco- 
nomic pocket  where  they  are  suffering 
from  getting  wages  below  a  decent  min- 
imum wage,  that  it  is  proper  and  with- 
in the  authority  of  the  Congress  under 
the  basic  act  of  1938  to  reach  into  that 
field.  However,  that  would  not  imply 
that  either  Congress  or  any  individual 
felt  that  that  included  everybody  but 
only  those  who  specifically  obviously 
needed  the  protection  of  the  act. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Then,  I 
suspect  my  observation  is  correct,  be- 
cause I  think  everyone  in  the  lowest 
brackets  would  need  it.  So,  there  is  no 
limit. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
observation? 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Certainly. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  supporting  the  Kitchin- 
Ayres  amendment.  Now,  the  Kitchin- 
Ayres  amendment  would  also  extend 
coverage  into  this  field,  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman's   remarks    are    accurate,    then 


they  would  imply  the  same  thing,  be- 
cause some  future  Congress  can  do  that. 
also. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  only 
reason  I  can  support  the  Kitchin- 
Ayres  bill  above  the  Roosevelt  bill  is 
at  least  it  u.ses  the  same  recognized 
standards  of  measuring  interstate  com- 
merce, but  in  directing  my  attention  to 
the  economic  features  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  not  heard  evidence  here  or 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  this  additional  coverage  is 
necessai-y  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
raising  all  wages  in  our  labor  market 
whether  covered  by  the  minimum  wage 
law  or  not. 

Now  if  I  may  direct  myself  to  what 
I  believe  is  the  original  theory  behind 
the  minimum  wage  coverage,  and  what 
I  think  is  a  good  theory  still,  it  is  that 
we  cover  a  substantial  portion  of  the  la- 
bor market.  What  is  substantial  is  al- 
ways subject  to  review  and  discussion, 
but  a  substantial  portion,  on  the  theory 
that  if  we  cover  a  portion  of  the  labor 
market,  the  rest  of  the  labor  market  is 
thereby  uplifted  and  affected  through 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  rip- 
pling effect. 

The  rippling  effect  has  its  impact  in 
two  ways;  one,  within  the  industry  it- 
self by  continuing  the  wage  differentials, 
so  that  we  go  up  above  the  floor  to 
much  higher  wage  scales,  up  into  $3 
and  $4.  And  the  second  is  in  the  area 
of  noncovered  employment. 

It  is  pointed  out  on  page  180  and  181 
of  the  hearings  where  there  is  a  discus- 
sion and  a  quotation  from  the  Labor 
Department  on  the  rippling  effect.  Let 
me  read  from  page  181. 

The  Labor  Department  further  pointed  out 
that  the  $1  minimum  had  a  wage-boosting 
effect  even  in  industries  not  covered  under 
the  law:  "Some  of  the  workers  to  whom  the 
act  does  not  apply  obtain  rates  of  $1  or  more 
as  a  result  of  tiie  Federal  minimum  rate's 
effect  in  labor  markets." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  point  out  that  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  of  New  York  said  this 
to  the  legislature — and  this  is  quite  im- 
portant: 

Within  the  past  year,  legal  minimum 
wages  have  been  Increased  in  6  of  the  10  in- 
dustries covered  by  minimum  wage  orders. 
We  estimate  that  some  150,000  employees 
had  their  wages  increased  as  a  direct  result 
of  these  orders,  and  that  an  additional  450.- 

000  received  Increases  as  an  indirect  conse- 
quence of  the  order. 

That  is  3  times  the  number.  All  eco- 
nomic studies  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
area  indicate  that  this  rippling  effect  is 
an  accurate  thing.  It  does  work  and  it 
has  the  basic  advantage  of  preserving 
flexibility  in  this  system.    If  you  go.  as 

1  see  it,  into  this  complete  coverage  con- 
cept you  are  going  to  build  into  this  sys- 
tem a  rigidity  that  will  badly  damage  it 
and  prevent  it  from  having  this  very  de- 
sirable effect. 

The  second  basic  philosophic  concept 
I  want  to  call  attention  to — and  this  gets 
down  into  semantics,  to  a  large  degree — 
is  this.  This  is  a  minimum  wage.  The 
concept  was  minimum,  not  average.  It 
was  not  a  concept  of  what  a  man  and 
wife  and  children  need  to  support  them- 
selves.    And  IL  must  disagree  with  my 
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friend  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes],  in 
presenting  that  point  of  view.  I  have 
heard  that  philosophy.  But  I  think 
anyone  reading  the  history  or  examining 
the  economic  theory  behind  it  realizes 
that  what  we  are  talking  about,  of 
course,  is  a  floor.  And  the  floor,  of 
course,  applies  to  that  which  is  the  min- 
imum: the  person  who  is  the  new  en- 
trant, if  you  please,  although  we  have 
created  some  flexibility  which  I  think  is 
desirable,  for  apprenticeships.  But  es- 
sentially it  is  the  first  entrant  into  the 
labor  force  or  the  person  who  is  work- 
ing, let  us  say.  to  .supplement  the  in- 
come of  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  18- 
year-old.  It  is  a  minimum.  And  I 
think  it  is  wrong  when  people  refer  to 
the  dollar  or  the  90  cents  or  when  it 
was  40  cents,  by  asking  what  are  really 
ridiculous  questions — who  can  live  with 
a  family  on  this  amount  of  money?  Be- 
cause the  answer,  of  course,  is  that  no 
one  can.  It  was  never  intended  to  be 
that.  But  by  putting  in  a  floor  we  did 
create  a  device,  an  economic  tool  which 
raised  the  living  standards  of  F>eople 
above  the  minimum,  above  the  floor  so 
they  would  have  enough  wages  to  sup- 
port a  family. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.s.souri  [Mr.  Curtis] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  simply 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  with 
much  of  the  last  part  of  his  remarks  I 
agree.  I  think  he  will  also  agree  that 
no  one  wants  to  keep  any  part  of  our 
economy  living  in  the  cellar.  They 
ought  to  come  up  to  that  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect; but  it  is  the  rippling  effect,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  does  exactly 
that. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  January 
1961  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which,  incidentally,  was  not  the  report 
of  the  present  administration  but  of  the 
previous  administration.  On  page  18,  in 
paragraph  4,  the  next  to  last  sentence  in 
the  first  paragraph  reads: 

More  frequently,  the  higher  paid  workers 
received  no  Increases  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  new  minimum,  or  received  Increases  of 
less  than  25  cents,  resulting  In  a  narrowing 
of  occupational  differentials.  In  subsequent 
years,  occupational  differentials  tended  to  be 
partially  restored. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  gentleman  will  notice  the 
key  words  "on  the  effective  date."  It 
really  takes  a  year  or  so  for  this  wage 
differential  actually  to  expand  again. 
But  it  certainly  and  inevitably  has  that 
result.  I  wanted  to  point  out  this,  too, 
if  I  may.  The  area  where  we  have  un- 
employment the  greatest,  where  the 
average  is  17,  18,  and  20  percent,  is  in 
the  unskilled,  semiskilled,  new,  and  un- 
trained labor  force  group.  That  is 
exactly  the  area  that  would  be  most 
damaged,  because  we  do  have  an  un- 
employment effect  whenever  we  raise  the 
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minimum  wage;  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  11.13.  I  might  say. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  narrowing  of 
the  gap  was  also  tremendously  affected 
b>  the  productlTtty  which  the  people 
who  got  that  minimum  wage  as  well  as 
other  segments  of  society  were  able  to 
bring  about.  Therefore,  the  actual  min- 
imum wage  increase  was  not  responsible 
for  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  Is  the 
productivity  increase  that  has  achieved 
this.  It  is  productiTity  increases  in  our 
economy  alone  that  permits  us  to  raise 
the  minimum  wage  rate  from  time  to 
time.  For  that  very  reason  the  escalator 
clause  in  the  Roosevelt  bill  or  any  e.s- 
calator  clause  in  any  minimum  wat;e  law 
violates  the  basic  economic  concept  con- 
tained in  the  law.  We  can  only  raise 
the  minimum  rate  after  we  have 
achieved  economic  success,  not  before 
Raising  the  rate  before  we  have  had 
productivity  advance  to  justify  it  will 
damage  our  economy  through  intlatlon 
and  unnecessary  unemployment 

I  hope  28  months  from  now  our  econ- 
omy will  have  advanced  to  the  iwmt 
where  we  can  raise  the  rate  to  $1  25  an 
hour,  but  it  is  a  cruel  and  dangerous 
thing  to  fool  our  people  into  thinking' 
that  we  can  do  it  now  through  blind 
appeal  to  the  humaneness  that  we  all 
possess. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chali-man,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Will  not  tht  gen- 
tleman withdraw  that?  We  are  trying 
to  get  through,  and  that  only  delays  the 
whole  House 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  do  not  think  a 
quorum  Is  present. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  KrrcHml. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  thank  my  good  friend  from 
California  for  affording  me  this  op- 
portunity to  at  least  further  confuse 
the  issue  if  it  Is  not  already  totally 
confused. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  joined  with  my 
colleague  on  my  left,  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  Ayres,  In  sponsoring  a  bill  that  we 
feel  is  a  moderate  approach  to  what  is 
apparently  required  at  this  stage  of  the 
game  as  a  minimum  wage  amcridm*  nt. 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outsot,  too.  that 
in  joining  a  so-called  coalition  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  left,  there  have  Ix^tMi 
certain  disparaging  remarks  made  about 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
which  I  am  thickskinned  enough  to 
understand  why  they  are  made  and 
thickskinned  enough  to  at  least  accept 
them  at  face  value.  But.  I  want  to 
straighten  the  record  at  thus  particular 
point. 

Last  year  when  this  particular  sub- 
ject was  up  for  debate,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  offered  practically  the  same 
bill,  but  I  was  not  at  that  particular 
moment,  as  I  am  at  this  particular 
moment,  put  in  the  poeition  of  opposing 


the  leadership  on  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
This  is.  indeed,  an  embarras.smg  situa- 
tion, but  It  does  not  in  any  .sense  of  the 
word  or  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion change  my  basic  philosophy  when  it 
conies  to  protecting'  the  integrity  of  con- 
stitutional government  m  the  UnittKl 
States.  I  am  going  to  pursue  the  course 
I  pursued  last  year  and  try  to  at  least 
prf.s<>nt  the  facts.  a.s  I  .see  them — or  may- 
be I  should  qualify  that  and  say — I  will 
try  ti:)  o.\i»r(  ss  an  opinion,  rather  than 
to  labor  upjn  the  sub'ect  of  facts,  b«'- 
cau.se  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  labor 
law:  I  am  not  an  exixrt  ecor.  )mi.sl:  I 
um  not  a  member  of  the  commitUe:  I 
am  not  a.s.svmnng  a  i)osition  of  any  au- 
thority when  It  comes  to  f.ther  con- 
stitutional law,  the  technical  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand.^rds  Art  or  the 
technical  provisions  of  what  is  now  called 
our  modern-day  eeononucs 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  ouU^et  how- 
ever, that  m  this  particular  subiect  I 
am  not  ignorant  from  the  .•-tandi)Oint  of 
ordinary  common.s^^n.se  and  what  I  feel 
is  the  b*^st  for  my  country  There  is 
going  to  bo  offer-d  by  mv  collea  rue,  the 
gentleman  from  Oiiio  I  Mr.  Ayrf.s]  from 
the  minority  side,  what  Is  rominonly 
called  tlu'  Kitrhm-.Xvns  bill  or  the 
Ayres-Kltc.hin  bill  or  whatever  you  waj.t 
to  call  It — wlien  we  get  under  the  5-niln- 
ute  rule  and  when  w  get  to  that  par- 
ticular pomt.  But.  so  rnanv  statements 
have  been  made  with  reference  to  juris- 
dictional questions,  I  would  like  at  least 
in  my  humble  way  to  express  an  opinion 
as  regards  jun.sdiction  and  the  consti- 
t'ltional  question.  In  debate  on  tlie  con- 
cept offered  by  tlie  committi-e  last  year 
and  again  this  year  and  tlie  Rcxxsevelt 
bill,  which  IS  the  committee  bill,  and  m 
the  concept  that  is  otiered  in  the  sub- 
stitute bill  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Al- 
bert) which  he  filed  on  yrsterday.  there 
have  been  criticisms  saylni,'  that  the 
Kitchm-Ayres  concept  m  including  these 
Cham  operations  operating  m  Interstate 
commerce  is  not  a  particular  factor  be- 
cause they  are  not  an  interstate  com- 
merce enterprLse  propasition,  ret.iil 
establishment  or  whatever  y.iu  want  to 
call  it — I  say  it  is  an  interstate  busi- 
ness. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  this  particular 
point  that  under  both  the  concept  of 
the  Roosevelt  bill  and  the  concept  of  the 
Albert  bill,  and  I  hope  to  ask  some  ques- 
ti>ns  abf)Ut  tlial  m  a  hlLle  while,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
is  assumed  by  certain  prerogatives  estab- 
lished within  the  statute  it.self.  If  these 
bills  are  passed,  which  is  all-embracing 
It  throws  a  complete  tent  over  our  total 
economy  and  then  exempts  under  a 
jurisdictional  .section  those  that  do  not 
come  up  to  a  certain  dollar  volume  test. 
Ttiey  say  just  because  a  chain  opera- 
tion operates  in  two  or  more  States  that 
that  does  not  constitute  interstate  com- 
merce. I.et  me  say  this,  not  being  an 
expert  on  constitutional  law,  that  i)rob- 
ably  the  Kitchin -Ayres  concept  is  skat- 
ing on  thin  Ice  when  we  bring  in  this 
particular  concept,  but.  if  we  are  skating 
on  thin  Ice  by  this  particular  interpre- 
tation. I  am  frankly  and  honestly  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  not  as  yet  fallen 


through  into  tiie  cold  watei-s  of  total 
Federal  economic  control  as  we  would 
be  under  any  other  concept  heretofore 
offered. 

We  are  at  lea.st  carryiiiK  our  particular 
interpretation  of  the  interstate  clause 
down  to  an  rpeiation  which  involves 
operation  in  two  or  more  Stales.  You 
m.iy  :,ay  that  ue  ari"  arbitrary.  Perhaps 
we  are.  Yuu  miyht  ask  :  Wiiy  not  one  or 
more  stores  operated  in  two  or  more 
States?  Why  not  two  or  tliree?  The 
an.swir  is  we  iiad  to  g;>t  a  cutoff  some- 
wiieri  and  want  to  make  it  reaMjnable 
m  it.s  relationsliip  to  retain  merchandis- 
intj. 

That,  of  course,  is  arbitrary  But  let 
me  .sav  to  you.  Mr  Cliairman,  tliat  as  far 
as  the  interstate  operation  under  tlie 
original  act  i.s  concerned,  tlie  concept  of 
the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill  us.  we  think,  on 
.-.iff  L'r.  und      Why^ 

Tlie  genUemnn  who  pr(K"eded  me,  I  be- 
hove, made  a  comment  with  reference  to 
the  flow  of  Koods  m  interstate  commerce 
or  the  o|M'n;tii  n  of  emi)luyees  in  han- 
dling, goods.  That  was  the  prime  crite- 
rion and  th.e  basis  upon  which  the  orig- 
inal act  was  bn  urht  to  the  floor  m  1938. 

Hut  hire  we  have  an  oiHMalion  in  two 
or  more  .State.s.  most  of  the  operations 
having  a  central  buying  sei-vice.  most  of 
wiiom  have  central  warehou.ses  out  of 
whic  h  thev  take  this  mirchandlse.  carry 
It  acro.ss  State  lines,  put  it  uito  inven- 
torit  s  m  stores  m  otlier  States.  Here  we 
Imve  an  operation  that  not  only  is  oper- 
ating under  the  laws  of  State  A  but  is 
al.s<5  operating  under  the  laws  of  State  B. 
and  P'i-<.-^ibly  State  C .  that  are  going  out 
of  the  State  in  which  they  ongmated.  to 
take  advanta^'e  of  tax  cutbacks,  tax 
writeoffs,  and  other  advantages  of  tlie 
laws  of  another  State  that  enter  into  a 
chain  operation.  These  are  taken  ad- 
vantage of  generally  by  a  chain  opera- 
tion, and  there  are  many  other  economic 
facets.  When  these  companies  move 
inventories  across  State  lines  they  cease 
to  become,  in  my  opinion,  someone  who 
IS  in  tiie  operation  of  a  simple  ordinary 
retail  establishment  whose  goods  flow 
uito  his  establishment,  then  into  the 
community  by  sale  to  the  consumers;  on 
the  contrary  we  have  a  chain  operation 
under  our  bill  operating  to  a  great  degree 
moviiuj  their  goods  In  interstate  com- 
merce. Not  only  their  goods,  but  also 
they  move  their  auditors  in  interstate 
commerce.  They  control  the  employ- 
ment of  employees  in  all  their  units  for 
a  central  control.  In  this  respect  may 
I  say  Mr  Chairman,  that  I  think  we  are 
approaching  more  nearly  the  real  con- 
cent of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  than  the  concept  that  would 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction  over  our  total  econ- 
omy just  because  somebcxly  hapE>ens  to 
be  fortunate  en.)UL'h.  or  unfortunate 
enough,  to  make  a  dollar  volume  of 
"blaJik  ■  dollars.  Today  they  are  as- 
sumini^  a  dollar  volume  of  $1  million. 
Next  year  may  be  less  ^ 

But  let  us  look  at  it  from  another 
viewjKiint.  Consider  an  owner,  a  pro- 
prietor, or  an  employer,  operating  with 
an  efficiency  greater  than  that  of  a  com- 
petitor Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  view- 
point of  the  employees  who  are  employed 
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within  the  confines  of  these  establish- 
ments: Here  are  employees  employed  in 
.•-tore  A  whose  proprietor  or  owner  has 
been  a  progressive  man  who  advertises, 
who  has  remodeled  his  store  front,  who 
has  up-to-date,  modern  merchandising 
services,  and  has  largely  by  these  par- 
ticular means  done  a  million-dollar  or 
more  business  in  gross  volume.  His  em- 
ployees come  under  the  act  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  Roosevelt  bill. 

Store  B  across  the  street  is  not  pro- 
gressive. The  proprietor  has  not  put 
on  a  new  store  front,  has  not  adopted 
modern  merchandising  methods,  does  not 
adverli.se.  He  grosses  le.ss  than  $1  mil- 
lion His  employees  would  be  penalized 
under  the  committee  bill. 

So  we  must  also  consider  the  rights 
of  the  employees  at  the  same  time  we 
are  talk  mi,'  about  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  chainstore  owner,  the  chain  oper- 
ator, the  big  operator,  can  protect  him- 
self, he  can  narrow  his  employment 
down,  he  can  put  in  a  cashier  up  front 
and  discharge  other  employees,  he  can 
put  a  larger  price  on  his  merchandise 
and  let  the  consumer  take  the  shock  of 
his  burden.  But  what  about  the  em- 
ployee who  is  going  to  be  transferred 
out  of  a  job  because  of  this  unreason- 
able proposition? 

Mr.  Chali-man.  something  has  been 
said  with  reference  to  the  amendment 
by  the  Albert  bill,  that  there  will  be  a 
cutoff  or  an  exemption  for  retail  estab- 
lishments that  do  not  gross  over  $250,- 
000.    I  will  a.sk  about  it  in  a  minute. 

I  want  to  announce  now  that  in  the 
Kitchin-Ayres  bill,  when  it  is  offered  on 
the  floor  when  we  get  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule,  there  will  be  contained  an  ex- 
emption, where  each  of  the  establish- 
ments in  an  enterprise  meeting  this  five- 
store,  two-State  test,  that  do  not  gross 
in  excess  of  $250,000  per  establishment 
will  be  exempt.  We  will  talk  about  that 
when  we  get  to  consider  the  bill  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  there  a'  copy 
available  of  this  newest  change  fh  the 
Kitchin-Ayres  bill? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  It  has  just  become 
available:  yes. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  gentleman  will  give  me  a 
copy. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.    I  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk  for 
a  moment  if  I  have  time  left,  on  the 
Albert  bill.  I  would  like  to  speak  a  mo- 
ment about  the  accelerated  wage  rates 
in  the  Albert  concept,  and  in  the  com- 
mittee concept.  I  cannot  stress  this  too 
strongly.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  now 
dealing  in  an  accelerated  future  rate 
and  its  future  Impact  on  the  economy 
about  which  we  know  very  little.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  not  only  cannot  an- 
ticipate what  our  economy  is  going  to  be 
2  4  years  hence  when  this  $1.25  will  go 
into  effect,  we  cannot  even  understand 
the  impact  up>on  our  economy  at  the 
present  time. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  more  un- 
employment, according  to  the  labor  sta- 


tistics, than  we  have  had  in  the  past  20 
years.  It  is  paradoxical  to  me  how  we 
can  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  still 
create  more  jobs.  I  can  say  definitely 
it  will  not  do  that  In  my  section  of  the 
country.  It  will  cause  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

With  reference  to  how  It  is  going  to 
affect  the  economy  at  the  present  time 
I  tell  you  there  was  this  week  a  meeting 
by  those  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
are  Interested  in  the  textile  industry  of 
our  country.  They  are  determined  to 
try  to  get  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  .something  about  setting 
quotas  by  country  and  by  category.  It 
is  again  paradoxical  to  me  that  we  say 
in  one  breath  the  wage  differential  on 
foreign  imports  is  killing  our  local  in- 
dustries by  creating  a  wage  and  price 
differential  we  cannot  compete  with,  and 
in  another  breath  say  that  we  ought  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.15  and 
In  2'2  yet.rs  to  $1.25. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  If  he  will  answer  a 
question  or  two. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  By  way  of  a  prelimi- 
nary statement  may  I  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield  the 
gentleman  such  time  as  I  may  use.  I 
want  to  state  that  there  is  no  personal 
feeling  involved  in  this  matter  so  far  as 
the  leadership  is  concerned  with  refer- 
ence to  my  friend,  who  knows  the  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  him  personally,  a  man 
I  know  to  be  a  man  of  integrity  and  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  realize  my  own  lack  of  qualification 
in  this  matter.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  I  am  not  a  great  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  and  there  is  a  lot  I 
do  not  know  about  labor  legislation. 
But  I  do  want  to  assure  my  friend  that 
his  attitude  on  this  measure  does  not 
change  the  attitude  of  myself,  and  I 
think  I  speak  for  everyone  that  I  know 
of  with  respect  to  our  personal  regards 
for  him. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  sincerely.  Now^  I  assume 
from  that  that  I  should  ask  these  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Would  you  rather  the  questions 
be  directed  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia or  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  be  satisfactory 
with  me  for  you  to  interrogate  the 
gentleman  from  California,  since  the 
basic  principles  of  my  bill,  with  sub- 
stantial exceptions,  are  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. First,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  and  have  the  gentleman  fi-om 
California  follow  me  on  this,  and  if  the 
statement  is  incon-ect,  will  the  gentle- 
man interiTipt  and  clarify  the  situation? 

In  the  Albert  bill,  I  call  attention  to 
the    gentleman    from    California,    on 


page  4  something  new  has  been  added; 
something  new  that  I  simply  do  not 
understand,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  large 
portion  of  the  membership  of  this  body 
understands,  and  I  am  bringing  it  up 
at  this  particular  time  becatise  I  think 
when  we  get  under  the  5-minute  rule 
we  will  have  so  little  time  to  try  to 
understand  the  new  provisions  of  this 
particular  concept.  On  page  4,  in  the 
paragraph  under  the  definition  of  "En- 
terprise engaged  in  commerce"  and  then 
going  to  line  5.  here  is  the  qualification 
I  would  like  to  inquire  about: 

If  not  les.s  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
annual  gross  dollar  volume  of  business  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated)  of  such  enter- 
prise is  made  from  sales  or  services  which 
require,  or  depend  on,  shipments  of  goods 
in  commerce  or  engagement  by  employees 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce. 

Now,  may  I  ask  this  question?  I  am 
assuming  that  this  would  embrace  a  re- 
tail establishment  if  it  meets  the  dollar 
volume  test  and  does  not  come  under 
the  $250,000  exemption.  If  it  is  a  mer- 
cantile establishment  making  in  excess 
of  $1  million  gross,  that  the  interstate 
commerce  definition  here,  where  it  says 
"depend  on '  would  include  this  ex- 
ample: 

A  mercantile  establishment  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  which  meets  the  other 
test,  orders  goods  that  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  State  of  Tennessee;  he 
orders  these  goods  from  Memphis,  from 
Knoxville,  from  Chattanooga,  but  those 
goods  are  put  on  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad, 
or  whatever  common  carrier  it  takes  to 
ship  those  goods  from  those  points  of 
origin  to  destination,  and  it  is  under  a 
waybill,  and  that  particular  railroad,  as 
you  know,  is  controlled  and  it  is  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  less  than  25  percent  of  that 
stock  of  goods  came  from  within  the 
State  of  Tennessee  by  means  of  an  in- 
terstate commerce  caiTier,  that  this 
would  not  bring  him  within  the  defini- 
tion "depend  on"  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  after  consulting — be- 
cause I  knew  that  this  question  would 
be  raised — with  the  distinguished  at- 
torneys who  had  a  hand  in  drawing  this 
from  the  Department  as  well  as  from  the 
staff  of  the  committee  that  such  an  in- 
terpretation would  be  wTong,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  now  clarify  It  for 
the  legislative  record. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  clarifying  this, 
if  he  would  give  us  his  opinion  as  to 
what  "depend  on"  means  in  this  particu- 
lar section. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  not  only  will  tell 
the  gentleman  what  is  my  opinion  but 
the  opinion  of  those  who  drew  it.  It  is 
the  intent  of  those  who  di'ew  it,  and  we 
want  it  clearly  understood,  that  that 
shall  be  Interpreted  as  meaning  that  ac- 
tually goods  must  be  ordered  from  out 
of  State,  must  cross  State  lines  and  then 
be  resold  and  become  a  part  of  the  vol- 
ume of  business  of  the  concern.  Is  that 
clear,  sir? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Yes.  But  here  I  put 
the  woi-ds  "depend  on"  in.    Is  not  that 
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covered  in  the  lana:uafe  "of  such  enter- 
prise is  made  from  sales  or  services 
which  require,  or  depend  upon,  ship- 
ments of  goods  in  oommerce " 

Now.  elimlnatlnc  the  words  "depend 
upon."  the  gentleauui's  illustration  is 
covered  in  those  two  phrases,  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  In  our  opinion 
they  are  not.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
think  we  can  make  It  completely  legis- 
latively clear  that  that  Is  not  the  intent. 
The  intent  Is  solelj  that  it  shall  mean 
that  It  depends  upon  goods  which  have 
actually  crossed  State  lines  in  getting 
into  the  establishment  from  which  they 
are  sold. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  May  we  then  say 
that  this  clause  exempts  no  other  estab- 
lishment? 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  I  assimie  that  que.s- 
tion  is  directed  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    fMr.  Rooerv»LTl. 

Mr   HIESTAND.     That  is  correct 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Can  we  not  say  that 
It  exempts  no  other  Institution  doing, 
say.  $1  million  gross  volume? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  should  be 
crystal  clear  that  this  Is  an  exemption 
over  and  above  the  $250,000  per  e.stab- 
llshment.  over  and  above  the  $1  million 
gross  enterprise  exemption. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  I  understand  that 
clearly  and  if  I  could  speak  for  the  re.st. 
I  assume  the  rest  do.  Can  the  gentle- 
man from  California  give  me  out  of  his 
great  experience  an  illustration  of  any 
mercantile  establishment  which  would 
not  meet  the  interstate  commerce  test 
under  this  particular  25-percent  de- 
pend-upon  clause?  Can  the  gentleman 
name  an  establishment,  a  retail  store, 
that  would  not  c<xne  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Yes.  sir;  I  believe 
I  can.  There  are  certain  stores  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  which  primarily, 
wholly  sell  simuner  goods,  garments 
which  are  made  in  the  garment  trade, 
the  garment  industry  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  Their  volume  is  well  over  $1 
million.  However,  in  this  Instance  they 
would  not  be  covered  because  they  do 
not  get  25  percent  of  their  goods  for 
sale  across  State  lines.  What  they  sell 
is  made  within  the  State  of  California, 
practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Under  that  particular 
illustration  that  the  gentleman  has 
drawn.  I  will  aslc  him  if  he  is  still  of 
the  opinion,  and  his  counsel  with  whom 
he  has  disciissed  this,  that  this  particu- 
lar store  operating  in  Los  Angeles,  If 
the  goods  they  order  from  within  the 
State  of  CaUfomia  are  carried  into  Los 
Angeles  t>y  a  common  carrier,  they  would 
not  meet  this  25-percent  depend -upon 
clause  test? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  they  stayed 
wholly  within  the  State  of  California,  as 


long  as  they  did  not  cross  State  lines,  it 
could  not  be  counted  in  the  volume  that 
had  been  made  as  at  least  a  part  of  that 
25  percent. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  When  the  time  is 
right,  will  the  gentleman  consent  to  the 
deletion  of  the  words  '  deixMid  ui>on" 
from  this  particular  act? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  No.  sir;  I  do  not 
think  I  could,  becau.se  our  attorneys  tell 
us  that  thi.s  is  the  proper  way  to  Ket  at 
the  Koods  craviini,'  Stale  lines  If  you 
took  that  out,  you  would  be  eliminating 
the  requirement  that  they  mu.st  cros.s 
State  line.s.  And  I  could  not  arree  to 
that 

Mr.  KITCHIN  I  mi-ht  say  tiiat  I 
am  not  a  technician,  but  siwakint:  only 
a->  a  country  lawyer  and  interpreting 
statutes.  I  would  say  that  the  word.s  "de- 
pend upon"  po  much  further  than  coun- 
sel with  whom  the  centleman  has  con- 
sulted apparently  think.  .^nd  until 
courist'l  would  bo  vi  iUiry:  further  to  ex- 
plain thi.s — and  I  hope  it  will  bo  further 
explained  when  we  continue  the  debate 
under  the  5 -minute  rule— I  trust  he  will 
be  willing  to  substitute  other  words  .so 
as  to  get  these  words  "depend  upon"  out 
of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  May  I  just  make 
the  point  that  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the 
colloquy  that  we  have  had  between  our- 
selves, but  if  the  frentleman  can  bniu;  to 
us  before  we  consider  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule  additional  words  to  make 
It  clear,  I  am  sure  we  would  be  happy  to 
consider  it,  t>ecause  that  is  our  intention. 

Mr  KITCHIN.  We  will  di.^misfi  that 
for  the  tmie  being. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question 
with  reference  to  the  Albert  bill.  I  am 
referring  especially  to  .section  17  of  the 
act  Itself.  As  I  recall,  this  was  aLso  m 
the  bill  the  gentleman  from  California 
-spxjnsored,  in  the  bill  that  ls  now  before 
the  House.  In  section  17  there  was  the 
proviso  under  the  oriKinal  law  involving 
injunctions  that  was  injected  into  the 
act  in  1949,  as  I  recall,  that  read  as 
follows : 

Provided,  That  no  C'->urt  *liall  havp  Juris- 
diction. In  any  action  broiii?l:t  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor  to  restrain  such  violations, 
to  order  tlie  paynafnt  to  employees  of  un- 
paid mi:ilmuni  wa^es  (^r  unpikid  overUme 
compensation  or  fur  a.n  addltlori.il  equal 
amount  as  liquidated  d. images  l:i  su  :h 
.ictliin. 

The  Albert  bill  and  the  Roosevelt  bill 
delete  that  proviso  and  Rive  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  the  authority  to  e.o  In  and 
in  injunction  proceedings  take  the  ac- 
tion away  from  the  original  litigant— the 
employee  in  these  circumstances — and 
prosecute  the  act  for  the  employee.  Do  I 
understand  it  is  in  the  new  bill,  too? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  It  is  in  the  new 
bill,  but  for  this  reason,  that  the  Secre- 
tary's testimony,  if  the  gentleman  will 
read  it,  pointed  out  that  in  many,  many 
instances  where  there  was  an  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  the  wages  found  to  be  due. 
where  because  of  various  situations  the 
employer  could  bring  pressure  upon  the 
employee  so  that  there  was  no  way  to 
get  It  to  the  employee,  the  Secretary 
felt  that  In  fairness  to  that  employee 
where  this  had  been  already  adjudicated 
as  being  necessary,  he  should  go  in  and 


establish  a  way  of  getting  the  money 
back  to  the  employee  to  whom  it  was 
due. 

Mr.  KrrCHIN  So  the  same  provi- 
sion is  in  the  Albert  bill  that  was  in  the 
Roosevelt  bill  in  connection  with  the 
injunction   prpvislon? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT      That  is  right. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  Kentleman  from  New- 
York    I  Mr     G<10DELLl. 

Mr.  R(JBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CK)ODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

.Mr  HOBI.^O.N.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leat:ue  from  New  York  that  I  have  been 
foUowmg  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  with  considerable 
interest  becau.s«^  as  tl.i.s  debate  has  pro- 
-:re.s.sed  it  seems  to  me  the  only  formula 
on  which  a  majority  of  us  might  be  ^ble 
to  agree  would  be  m  some  combination 
of  the  five  and  two,  or  the  interstate 
commerce  test,  with  the  unlimited  $250,- 
000  cutoff  feature.  I  Introduced  such 
a  bill  yesterday.     It  is  H.R.  5888. 

Mr  OOODELL.  May  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  made  a  very 
k'leat  contribution  to  the  solution  of  this 
p!  oblem 

Mr  BP:CKER  Mr  Chaiiman.  will 
llie  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr  OOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  BECKER.  I  wonder  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  me  what  bill  they  are 
(iLscussing  before  the  House,  whether  it  is 
H  R  3935  or  the  various  bills  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoosEVKLTj  smce  H.R.  3935,  or  whether 
we  have  been  discussuig  the  Albert  bill 
here  in  the  last  15  or  20  mmutes.  Just 
what  bill  are  we  dLscussing  now?  There 
are  many  deviations  in  this  bill  and  I 
have  not  tlie  faintest  Idea  which  bill  we 
are  duscussing,  before  we  get  to  readmg 
the  bill  under  the  5-minute  rule.  Will 
the  gentleman  tell  me? 

Mr  OOODELL.  It  appears  we  are 
discussing  them  all.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  clarify  that  point. 

Mr  BECKER.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would.  I  do  not  know  which  bill  we  are 
working  on. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
checking  the  committee  bill,  the  Roose- 
velt bill,  agam.st  the  Albert  bill,  when 
we  got  a  copy  of  it,  there  appear  to  be 
17  chariKes  made  m  these  bills.  I  think 
It  is  very  important  that  we  understand 
just  exactly  what  these  changes  Involve. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
coirunittee,  Mr.  Rcxdsevelt.  some  ques- 
tions about  this  Alt)ert  bill  I  assume 
the  gentleman  Is  the  correct  person  to 
whom  to  address  these  questions. 

Le-aving  aside  the  dollar-volume  fig- 
ure, can  the  gentleman  conceive  of  any 
.store  which  would  not  be  covered  by 
this  language  on  page  4  of  the  Albert 
bill  which,  among  other  things,  the 
Kentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
KiTCHiNl  quoted  including  the  words 
"sales  or  services  which  require  or  depend 
on  shipments  of  goods  in  commerce." 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  already  answered  that 
question  and  given  a  specific  example. 
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Mr.  OOODELL.  I  have  consulted 
with  some  of  the  attorneys  who  have 
worked  a  long  time  on  this  labor  act. 
They  tell  me  they  feel  the  language. 
w  hlch  you  have  now  included  on  page  4 
IS  actually  more  expansive  than  the 
language  you  had  before  because  these 
words  "which  require  or  depend  on  ship- 
ments of  goods  in  commerce"  are  Just 
about  as  broad  as  you  can  get  them.  It 
includes  virtually  everything.  Frankly, 
I  think  you  could  include  my  own  resi- 
dence, my  home,  because  I  think  most 
of  the  goods  in  my  home  probably  came 
through  commerce  and  depend  on  it  by 
this  language.  I  well  recognize  that  you 
have  other  exemptions  stuck  in  here  on 
a  dollar  volume  basis,  but  I  am  talking 
about  this  key  question  which  we  have 
been  discussing  here  for  so  long  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  commerce  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  how  far  we 
should  apply  it  under  this  law. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  attorneys  can  always 
disagree,  but  I  also  know  we  have  made 
le^'islatlve  history  on  the  matter,  which, 
to  me.  makes  it  very  clear  as  to  the  Intent 
of  the  authors  of  the  bill  and  those  who 
have  cooperated  in  putting  it  together. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  May  I  say  the  his- 
tory of  these  labor  bills  is  that  you  make 
a  legislative  history  and  then  the  Labor 
Department  goes  about  expanding  their 
power  just  a.<^  far  as  it  can  go.  There  is 
a  very  good  illustration  of  that  In  this 
little  controversy  we  had  earlier  this 
week  about  the  distinction  between 
service  and  retail  establishments  when 
the  Labor  Department  since  1938  have 
by  official  bulletins  and  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished service  from  retail  establish- 
ments and  li.'^ted  service  establishments, 
specifically  including  hotels  and  motion 
picture  theaters.  Then  this  week  or  last 
week  the  Labor  Department  made  the 
statement  thjit  they  have  never  distin- 
guished them  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  write  legislation  on  this  floor  which 
depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODI<XJL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  If  I  thought  that,  I 
would  not  be  wanting  to  insist  on  this 
language.  However,  If  the  situation 
should  ever  arise  that  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out.  I  think  we  would  do  exactly 
what  the  gentleman,  or  rather  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AykesI  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KiTCHiN]  have  done — they  would  take 
the  necessary  legislative  action  to  make 
it  clear.  If  that  situation  arises,  we 
would  be  forced  to  do  so.  However,  I 
can  see  no  ]x>ssibllity  of  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yesterday  at  the 
very  last  moment,  this  bin  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
would  agree  that  the  other  bills  were 
introduced  at  almost  the  same  last 
moment,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Oh,  no :  you  mean  the 
subfiUtute  bill? 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.AvRES.and  Mr. 
KiTCHiN's  last  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  substitute  bills 
have  been  exactly  the  same  from  the 
beginning  with  one  exception.  When 
the  Labor  Department  started  running 
away  from  its  own  history,  ofllcially 
documented  for  22  years,  we  decided  we 
had  better  not  leave  discretion  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  this  field  and  we 
had  better  pin  him  down  in  the  act  itself. 
That  was  the  main  change  made. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  They  did  not  sub- 
mit it  for  the  committee's  consideration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  committee  has 
considered  this  in  the  past  and  so  has 
the  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Returning  to  this 
clause  on  page  4  "which  require  or  de- 
pend on  shipments  of  goods  in  com- 
merce", that  clearly  includes  purchases 
as  well  as  sales.  The  purchases  of  goods 
may  have  been  in  Los  Angeles,  referring 
to  the  example  that  has  been  used  here, 
but  those  goods  may  have  been  made  in 
New  York,  and  It  clearly  enters  inter- 
state commerce  under  that  definition. 
Can  we  say  that  this  clause  Ls  put,  since 
it  is  all-inclusive  and  will  exempt  no- 
body— can  we  say  It  is  put  in  just  as  a 
meaningless  gesture? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  a  suspicion 
along  that  line  because  we  have  had  so 
much  discussion  about  intruding  the 
Federal  Government  into  places  it  does 
not  belong  that  they  have  come  up  with 
a  clause  which  purports  to  limit  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Crovemment  and 
actually  probably  does  not  limit  it  at 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  expand 
it.  But  yesterday  when  this  substitute 
bill  was  introduced  I  said  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  there  was 
some  language  that  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  either  our  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee.  I  quoted  it  to  him. 
It  was  the  words  "require  or  dep>end  on 
shipment  of  goods  in  commerce."  The 
gentleman  from  California  responded, 
and  I  quote  him : 

May  I  first  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  If  he  will  look  at  the 
COTnmlttee  bill  he  will  flnr*  reference  to  "per 
centum  across  State  lines"  In  many  parte  of 
the  bill  before  us.  Therefore,  It  has  been 
considered  and  it  U  not  a  precedent. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Does  the  gentle- 
men remember  the  part  of  the  bill  which 
had  these  words  in  it : 

Any  employee  employed  by  an  establish- 
ment which  qualified  as  an  exempt  retail 
establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  Is  recognized  as  a  retail  estab- 
lishment In  the  jjartlcular  Industry  notwith- 
standing that  such  establishment  makes  or 
processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  it  sells:  Provided,  That  more  than 
85  per  centima  of  such  establlsfiment's  an- 
nual dollar  voliune  of  sales  of  goods  so  made 
or  processed  is  made  within  the  State  In 
which    the    establishment    Is    located. 

That  is  the  same  principle. 
Mr.  GOODELL.     I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  same  principle.   You  have  that  same 


clause  in  section  13(a)  (2)  and  In  13(a) 
(4)  which  the  gentleman  Just  quoted. 
These  are  the  provisions  relating  to  50 
percent  of  sales  made  within  the  State. 
In  13(a)(4)  the  language  reads  "85  per 
centum  of  goods  made  or  processed  with- 
in the  State."  There  is  a  big  difference 
in  the  clauses  there  between  sales  made 
within  the  State  and  sales  or  services 
which  require,  or  depend  on,  shipments 
of  goods. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here  is  the  percentage  of  goods 
that  crosses  State  lines.  The  reference 
in  this  s€«tion  is  to  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  will 
concede,  then,  that  the  phrase  "which 
require  or  depend  on  the  shipment  of 
goods  in  commerce"  does  not  apE>ear  in 
any  Federal  statute  and  does  not  appear 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  carmot  teU;  I 
have  not  examined  all  the  Federal 
statutes.    It  is  not  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  G(XDDELL.  If  I  may  say  so,  that 
clause  "which  require  or  depend  on 
shipment  of  goods  in  commerce"  is  go- 
ing to  be  wide  open  to  court  interpre- 
tation, and  they  are  going  to  legislate 
a  completely  new  field  of  Federal  juris- 
diction as  a  result  of  it;  and  the  very 
meager  legislative  history  that  we  are 
able  to  make  on  this  floor  will  not  re- 
strict that  jurisdiction  significantly. 

Mr.  FRET iTNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  appreci- 
ate the  points  the  gentleman  has  raised. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  now  spent  almost  6  hours 
in  debate  on  this  and  other  bills,  and 
there  has  as  yet,  been  no  particular  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  Democratic  leader- 
ship bill,  the  Albert  bill.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  pointed  out, 
this  bill  substantially  changes  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  is  differentiated  from 
the  Roosevelt  bill  or  any  other  that  is 
up  before  us,  and  I  fail  to  understand 
how  we  can  get  to  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion without  some  advocacy  of  what 
presumably  we  will  be  expected  to  vote 
on,  and  be  asked  to  approve  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  I  share  his  frus- 
tration; and  I  might  say  that  just  a  few 
moments  ago  the  gentleman  who  intro- 
duced this  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  contains  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  committee  bill,  but  that 
there  are  substantial  exceptions.  We 
have  had  no  discussion  here  about  what 
the  "substantial  exceptions"  are.  They 
have  not  been  considered  in  committee, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  compli- 
cated and  new  clause.  We  should  under- 
stand what  is  included  within  the  scope 
of  this  expansive  language. 

I  am  very  fearful  of  it. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  As  members 
of  the  conunittee  and  as  Members  we 
are  entitled  to  know  what  Is  in  the  bill, 
and  what  changes  are  being  proposed. 
I  would  like  to  ask  someone  who  is  spon- 
soring  the  Democratic   leadership   bill 
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whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tele- 
type axinoimcement  that  "House  Demo- 
cratic leaders  mhde  a  new  concession 
today  and  picked  up  the  support  of  an 
influential  southern  Congressman  for 
their  drive  to  pass  a  trimmed-down 
version  of  E*resident  Kennedy  s  minimum 
wage  bill"  by  agreeing  to  delete  and 
exempt  all  laundry  workers  from  cover- 
age. Is  th£.t  true  or  not:  and  is  it  not 
about  time  we  had  discussion  of   it? 

Mr.  OOODELL.  One  of  the  thint,.s 
that  troubles  me  most  about  this  whole 
procedure  we  have  been  following 
is  that  it  is  apparent  now  that  instead 
of  writing  minimum  legislation  we  are 
vying  as  to  who  can  make  the  most  con- 
cessions to  special  interests  who  want  to 
get  out.  We  are  not  writini,'  nood  Iti;- 
islation. 

Mr.     ROOSEVELT.     Mr      Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Of  coui.se  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  who  is  doing  thii  type 
of  activity,  because,  as  our  di.stintjui.shed 
majority  leader  pointed  out.  when  the 
Landrura-Oriffin  bill  csmie  out.  it  was 
brought  on  the  floor  at  the  last  minute 
When  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill  was  up  last 
year  for  consideration  we  had  the  same 
situation.  But  this  year  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Democratic  leadership 
that  is  doing  it,  gentlemen  across  the 
aisle  do  not  like  it  so  much  But  thi.-. 
IS  part  of  parliamentary  proceduir  and 
I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that  We 
will  be  able  to  discuss  it  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  It  will  be  thoroughly  de- 
bated I  might  also  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  at  all  worried  about 
the  use  of  the  language,  he  mii^ht  -'o 
through  and  read,  for  instance,  on  pai:e 
40  of  our  committee  bill,  wherein  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  sections  are 
set  out.  We  definitely  talk  about  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  where 
they  appear,  or  in  any  enterpri.se  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Let  me  complete 
my  statement.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man very  conveniently  always  forgets 
when  he  says  we  can  go  out  and  apply 
it  to  all  business,  that  there  are  specific 
limitations,  and  I  emphasize  the  limita- 
tion of  $1  million  as  well  as  the  $250,000 
cutoff. 

Mr  GOODELL.  That  us  my  very 
point,  the  point  I  tried  to  make  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  point  every  Member 
of  this  Congress  should  under.stand 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it.  the 
only  reliance  you  have  on  keeping  these 
smaller  local  operations  out  of  Federal 
control  is  your  volume  sales  in  dollars 
and  as  soon  as  you  start  moving  that 
figure  down  they  are  all  coming  under 
It.  In  this  Albert  bill  you  have  now  in- 
troduced it  is  exactly  the  same  thing;  it 
is  not  changed.  It  depends  on  the  vol- 
ume of  sales  in  deciding  whether  the 
Federal  Government  has  Federal  juris- 
diction or  not,  and  It  will  not  protect 
our   local   industries   from   the   Federal 


invasion   we   are   concerned   about   as   a 
basic  principle 

May  I  say  that  I  have  consulted  very 
good  labor  lawyers  on  this  pouit,  men 
whose  names  would  be  known  to  a  good 
many  Members  here,  and  they  have  told 
me  that  in  their  opinion  the  language 
which  you  have  added  here,  putting  it 
on  the  basis  of  shipment.s  in  commerce 
may  very  well  expand  jun.sdictinn.  not 
contract  it  That  is  the  tyjx*  of  thing 
which  needs  careful  analysis  in  commit- 
tee hearings 

May  I  say  to  the  Membeis  of  this 
House  that,  m  my  opinion,  the  .•\Ibrrt 
bill  IS  mert'ly  an  attempt  to  duide  and 
conquer  The  obvious  objective  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  presenting  the  com- 
mittee bill  IS  to  expand  Federal  juris- 
diction as  far  as  tht'V  can  Thfv  are 
N^-ilhng  to  inakr  any  concession  today  in 
terms  of  special  exemptions,  in  terms  of 
exclusions,  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the 
dollar  volume  test  What  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  as  soon  as  they  get  this  prin- 
ciple of  PYderal  jurisdiction  estabh.shed 
IS  move  those  exemptions  out  of  the  pic- 
ture brin«  down  the  dollar  volume  until 
evf-ry  local  enteipri.se  is  covered  by  thi.s 
law  Perhaps  I  mi.sstate  your  motiva- 
tions, and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  you 
speak  on  them  on  your  time,  if  you  will 

But.  my  main  point  rem.uns  that 
whether  those  are  your  pre.senl  motiva- 
tion.s  or  not  all  you  need  do,  if  we  accept 
this  bill.  IS  to  reduce  the  dollar  volume 
fi.iure  to  accomplish  that  piecise  re.sull 
of  puttm  :  all  our  purely  local  enter- 
pn.ses  under  Federal  jurisdiction  I  will 
have  to  Cmht  that  as  long  as  I  have 
breath  to  stand  h.,re  and  ar^^ue  about  it 

Mr  EUMONDSON  Mr  Chairman 
•A  ill  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  OOODKLL  I  yield  to  thr  i^entle- 
uian  for  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  just  wondered 
if  the  gentleman  would  not  aUo  recoK- 
nize  the  fact  that  25  percent  of  who.se 
volume  depends  upon  goods  in  inter- 
state commerce  is  also  an  important 
distinction    present    in   this   lani;ua«e 

Mr  GOODELL  I  do  nut  think  it  is  an 
important  distinction.  The  point  is.  if 
you  say  depends  on."  it  virtually  brings 
in  everytliiiii;  a.s  I  say,  tl;e  thin:;s  in  my 
ow  n  home 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Is  the  gentleman 
seriously  contendin:;  that  there  are  no 
retail  outleUs  that  do  not  drpend  on  25 
pel  cent  movini^  m  interstate  commerce' 
I  am  lhinkin«  of  the  retail  outlets  on  the 
highway,  for  instance,  selling  local  pnxl- 
ucUs.  such  as  fruits  and  pottt-iy  and 
things  of  that  kind  You  see  them  con- 
stantly on  the  hit;hway. 

Mr  GOODEI.L  You  are  putting  this 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, and  I  cannot  think  of  any  broader 
languai{e  than  the  word.s  '  depend  on 
commerce  "  He  will  expand  this  as  far 
as  he  can  They  will  send  a  wage-and- 
hour  man  into  this  mans  place  of  busi- 
ness on  the  hu'hway  and  say.  Where 
did  you  purchase  this  merchandise''*  and 
force  him  to  make  an  inventory  of  where 
he  got  It,  if  It  came  from  in  or  out  of 
the  State,  and  the  merchant  will  have 
to  prove  that  he  bought  mo:e  than  75 
percent  of  his  merchandi.se  within  his 
own  State  Now,  that  is  not  the  kind  of 
a  situation  we  want. 


Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
iiiaiks  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
NfW  York' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROBISON  Mr  Chairman,  com- 
iia:  from  the  kjreat  State  of  New  York. 
vvhate\ei  extension  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum \va.;f  and  hour  laws  we  may  now 
decide  to  make  into  the  retail  field  will 
b*'  of  no  particular  efTect  in  my  home 
di.strict  We  pre.sently  have  a  statewide 
$1  m.nimum  waue  law,  which  minimum 
ha.s  been  m  etfect  in  our  larger  cities  for 
several  years  insofar  as  the  retail  trade 
IS  concirned 

However.  I  rtcoRnize  that  lew  States 
in  this  Union  are  as  pro^ire-s^sively 
m.nded  as  is  New  York,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
>:nii.c:it  has  a  proper  concern  m  this 
iJiobu-m  It  IS  our  duty,  a.s  I  see  it,  in 
determininii  what  extension  to  make  of 
coveraKe,  to  make  suri-  that  we  do  not 
do  violence  to  the  constitutional  limits 
of  that  concern 

-Mlhough  the  matUr  has  been  hotly 
disputed  by  the  proix)nents  of  the  com- 
mitter bill.  H  H  3'J35.  It  IS  my  judg- 
mt  lit  that  the  philo.sophy  which  is 
therein  embodied,  namely,  that  the  only 
thmt;  nece.soary  to  justify  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  and  hour  law  intervention 
into  the  retail  and  service  fields  is  that 
such  an  enterprise  do  a  certain  dollar 
\(.>lume  of  gross  business  a  year,  sets  up 
botli  an  arbitrary  and  an  unconstitu- 
tional standard  It  is  a  standard  that 
potentially  could  and,  if  we  decide  to 
use  It,  undoubtedly  would  wipe  out  all 
State  jurisdiction  over  labor  standards 
in  a  few  mure  years 

As  I  have  studied  this  i.ssue  of  exten- 
sion theiifore,  I  liave  concluded  that  the 
(ive-and-two  or  uiterstate  commerce  test 
that  was  embodied  m  the  original 
Kitchin-.Ayres  substitute,  so-called,  is 
much  more  preferable.  Perliaps  it 
could  be  .said  that  it,  too,  is  in  a  .sense 
I'll  arbitrary  standard  as  of  cour.se  it  is, 
but  neverthele.ss  it  does  .seek  to  limit  Fed- 
eral contiol  over  wages  to  what  most  of 
us  have  always  considered  to  be  inter- 
state commerce,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Nortii  Carolina  Mr  Kitchin-,  has  just 
explained  it,  and  so  there  is  little  wonder 
that  It  has  captured  the  imamnation  of 
those  of  us  who  have  souuhl  to  do  just 
lh.it  What  that  test  fails  to  recoi^nize. 
liowever.  is  that  reuardle.ss  of  o,vnership 
one  .store  must  compete  with  the  store 
next  door,  and  that,  at  least  on  the  level 
of  small  business,  retailing'  is  essentially 
a  kx"al  proposition  which  cannot  be 
separated  into  national  \ersus  local 
ownership 

As  the  varioas  proposals  spread  before 
us  be'-;an  to  narrow  down  to  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  the  Kitrhin-Ayres  substi- 
tute, It  seemed  to  me  more  and  more 
that  the  only  formula  upon  which  a 
maiorily  of  us  might  po.ssibly  agree 
would  be  a  combination  of  the  five-and- 
two  test  of  the  substitute  with  some  sort 
of  a  gro.ss  dollar-volume  cutoff.  Ac- 
cordingly, earlier  this  week  I  introduced 
niy  own  bill.  H  R  5719,  which  embodied 
ti'.e  bistate  test  m  conjunction  with  the 
exemption  of  those  retail  outlets  of  a 
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clmin  of  less  than  15  stores  that  did 
less  than  $250,000  business  a  year,  lifted 
out  of  the  committee  bUl. 

Further  study  of  the  problem  con- 
vinced me  tliat  this,  too.  was  not  the 
answer  I  sought,  and  that  there  was  no 
real  Justification  for  limiting  that  doU&r 
cutoff  to  the  smaller  chains,  so  on 
yesterday  I  Introduced  the  same  measure 
but  without  the  less-than- IS -store 
standard.  That  new  bill  is  HR.  5888, 
and  I  regret  that,  with  so  many  of  us 
burdening  the  printer  with  our  last- 
minute  thoughts  on  this  complex  prob- 
lem, copies  of  It  are  not  now  available, 
but  I  am  delighted  to  now  note  that  the 
proposal  I  have  made  may  now  become 
the  new  Kitchin-Ayres  substitute  and 
that  it  will  r(>celve  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
take  great  pleasure  at  this  time  In  yield- 
ing 5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  Washington  [Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  while  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, said: 

When  we  permit  the  growth  of  a  deprened 
chLss  numbering  millions  whose  memben 
cannot  alTord  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
we  pay  a  heavy  price.  We  undermine  the 
fteneral  prosperity  of  the  Nation  which  rests 
upon  consumiT  purchasing  power,  we  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  slums,  of  crime,  of  dis- 
ease, of  all  Ills  that  grow  from  hopeless 
poverty. 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  to  the  ac- 
tual human  beings  the  President  was 
talking  about.  They  are  not  statistics 
but  real  people  with  real  problems.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found,  In 
1959,  that  it  required  over  $5,000  a  year 
to  maintain  a  family  at  a  modest  level 
of  living.  Yt  t  all  that  we  legally  require, 
under  the  present  $1  minimum.  Is  that 
covered  workers  be  paid  at  a  rate  which 
yields  an  income  of  less  than  half  of  this 
amount. 

Over  a  million  workers  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  now  earn  less  than  $1.15 
an  hour,  and  about  804,000  of  the  em- 
ployees who  would  be  newly  covered  by 
the  bill  are  paid  less  than  $1  an  hour. 
We  don't  know  how  they  manage. 
Either  they  are  living  on  Inadequate 
diets,  postponing  urgent  medical  treat- 
ment, or  skimping  on  other  necessities 
that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.  The 
vicious  cycle  of  substandard  existence  Is 
made  up  of  many  elements,  and  each 
element  is  aggravated  by  others.  Dep- 
rivations in  areas  of  diet,  health,  hous- 
ing, clothing,  and  education  have  a 
snowballing  effect,  and  the  end  result 
is  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  victim  to  lift  himself  out 
of  his  depressed  state. 

The  one  important  common  denomi- 
nator that  we  find  in  these  situations  Is 
low  income.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  problem.  People 
who  live  in  slums  and  who  exist  on  sub- 
standard diet5  don't  do  it  for  pleasure. 
They  would  prefer — and  this  Is  what 
actually  happened  when  minimum  wage 
protection  was  applied  In  the  past — 
they  would  prefer  to  pattern  their  lives 
more  closely  after  the  accepted  Ameri- 
can standard,  and  abandon  that  poverty 
which  breeds  slums,  crime,  and  disease. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  maintain 
that  the  present  bill   will  entirely  re- 


move the  evils  I  have  been  discussing. 
Poverty  has  many  causes,  and  must  be 
fought  on  many  fronts.  It  is  equally 
clear,  however,  that  the  problem  Is  suffi- 
ciently critical  to  the  Nation's  future — 
to  the  future  of  those  free  institutions 
we  cherish — that  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  take  a  step,  even  if  small,  to  help  us 
achieve  our  goal. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Magnuson  ] . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  committee  bill, 
H.R.  3935,  which  would  extend  Federal 
minimum -wage  protection  to  some 
4.311,000  workers  presently  not  covered 
by  such  protection.  Under  this  bill, 
coverage  is  extended  to  include  five  cate- 
gories of  enterprises  engage-!  in  com- 
merce or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

May  I  point  out  that  we  jtre  dealing 
with  a  minimum  wage;  that  is  to  say,  a 
wage  floor  upon  which  the  actual  wages 
paid  to  workers  in  covered  industries 
may  rest,  but  below  which  it  may  not 
fall.  Although  in  some  area.s  the  mini- 
mum wage  allowable  becomes  the  actual 
wage  paid  to  workers,  this  ought  not  to 
be  the  case,  for  the  amount  specified  as 
a  minimum  wage — in  this  case  $1.25 — is 
to  be  considered  a  bare  minimal  subsist- 
ence wage.  Between  1956  and  1960,  the 
Consvuner  Price  Index  rose  by  11  per- 
cent. The  real  product  per  man-hour  in 
the  private  sector  rose  by  13  percent 
during  the  same  period.  Thus,  even 
were  the  escalator  provisions  lacking, 
the  proposed  increase  would  raise  the 
minimum  real  wage  only  to  a  point  com- 
parable to  that  of  1956. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  New  York 
Times  noted  that  "the  establishment  of 
a  minimum  wage  for  those  unable  to 
protect  themselves  is  a  long  at  cepted  and 
necessary  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." Here  it  seems  proper  to  note 
especiEilly  that  a  minimum  w  ige  is  most 
Important  to  those  workers  w  ho  are  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  protect  them- 
selves, workers  whose  capacity  to  pro- 
duce entitles  them  to  a  living  wage  but 
whose  condition  of  employment  pre- 
cludes their  demanding  it. 

Even  the  $1.25  figure  falls  below  that 
which  would  be  necessary  to  meet  what 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  , 
agencies  of  the  various  States  have  des- 
ignated as  ample  to  maintain  a  "modest 
but  adequate"  level  of  living,  even  for  a 
single  person,  and  far  below  t:hat  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  a  family.  In 
Seattle,  for  example,  the  Burtau  sets  the 
wage  needed  to  support  a  family  of  four 
at  $6,562,  while  that  of  a  single  person — 
female — stands  at  $3,005. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  increase 
are  not  expected  to  he  adverse  to  indus- 
try. Past  experience  has  shown  that 
such  increases  have  tended  to  stimulate 
rather  than  depress  business.  Retail 
employment  in  the  State  of  Washington 
in  1959 — the  year  the  minimum  wage 
was  raised  to  $1  per  hour  for  the  retail 
trades — increased  by  4.5  percent  and 
Increased  an  additional  3  percent  the 
following  year,  almost  twice  the  rate  of 
employment  increase  in  other  industries 


in  the  State.  Despite  warnings  by  those 
who  opposed  minimtmi-wage  legislation 
In  1956,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis- 
trator afterward  informed  Congress  that 
of  the  2.100.000  employees  affected,  less 
than  2,000  were  discharged  or  otherwise 
adversely  affected. 

By  the  provision  for  a  base  annual 
volume  of  sales  of  not  less  than  $1  mil- 
lion marginal  industry  is  exempted  spe- 
cifically from  coverage  under  the  bill. 
Special  protection  is  provided  further 
for  the  marginal  worker.  While  oppres- 
sive child  labor  expressly  is  prohibited 
in  the  bill,  specific  exemption  is  made  in 
favor  of  the  employment  of  full-ame 
students  at  less  than  minimum  rates  in 
retail  establishments  on  two  conditions: 
First,  that  the  work  fall  outside  school 
hours,  and  second,  that  the  employment 
not  be  of  a  type  normally  given  to  full- 
time  employees.  In  addition — under 
section  14 — the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
permitted  to  make  special  provision  for 
the  employment  of  learners,  appren- 
tices, or  of  individuals  whose  earning 
capacity  is  impaired  by  age  or  physical 
or  mental  deficiency  or  injury.  This  ex- 
emption has  been  included  in  the  bill  to 
avoid  the  curtailment  of  opptortimities 
for  employment  for  those  w  ho  possess  a 
capacity  to  produce  without  entering  di- 
rectly into  the  competitive  labor 
market. 

As  a  further  cushion  to  the  business 
community,  an  escalator  provision  has 
been  included  in  the  bill.  Accordingly, 
those  already  covered  by  minimum- 
wage  legislation  will  receive  an  increase 
to  $1.15  during  the  first  and  second 
years  after  the  effective  date  with  an 
increase  to  $1.25  thereafter.  Those 
workers  newly  covered  will  receive  a 
minimum  of  $1  the  first  year,  with  subse- 
quent increases  each  year  reaching  the 
standard  $1.25  after  the  third  year. 

Another  result  of  the  enactment  of 
minimum-wage  legislation  well  might 
be  a  leveling  effect  upon  the  national 
wage  structure.  In  Seattle  and  other 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  trade 
unions  have  long  been  active,  where  the 
working  force  has  developed  high  tech- 
nical skills,  and  where  labor's  bargain- 
ing position  is  relatively  better,  living 
standards  and  wages  have  been  elevated 
proportionately.  Thus,  these  areas  are 
placed  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  some  other  areas  of  the  country 
which  possess  an  abundance  of  unskilled 
or  semislalled  labor,  where  producers 
are  able  to  make  a  profit  only  at  the  ul- 
timate expense  of  employees  to  whom 
they  pay  a  bare  subsistence  wage.  By 
raising  the  rate  and  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  the  minimum  wage,  the  com- 
mittee bill  may  produce  a  more  equita- 
ble balance  in  the  national  industrial 
complex,  while  raising  the  standard  of 
living  for  presently  ill -compensated 
workers  and  encouraging  a  higher  de- 
gree of  competence. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1 '  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado    [Mr.    Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  asked  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  interpretation  of 
the  two  bills  we  have  before  us  for  con- 
sideration.   On  page  42  of  the  Roosevelt 
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bill  there  is  reference  to  enterprLses. 
hotels,  models,  restaurants,  or  hospitals, 
and  the  same  definition  is  included  in  the 
Albert  bill.  What  I  want  to  know  is. 
would  this  apply  toxlude  ranches,  sea- 
sonal operations  such  as  we  have  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  which  operate  for 
only  3  to  6  months  of  the  year? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  In  my  opinion, 
both  the  section  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to.  and  on  page  20.  line  24.  the 
.seasonal  exemption,  as  I  understand 
those  operations,  would  apply  to  them 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  What  tiie 
gentleman  refers  to  is  in  the  Albert  bill 
on  page  20.  It  refers  to  any  employee 
employed  in  an  amusement  or  recrea- 
tional establishment  that  operates  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  It  is  exempt  because  it 
is   recreational? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman Ls  correct.  It  would  be  con  >trued 
as  a  recreational  institution 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  may  con.sume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr 
Anfuso). 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  many  reasons  for  improving 
the  minimum  wage  offered  by  labor  and 
enlightened  businessmen.  We  have  aLo 
heard  the  reasons  why  certain  trade 
federations  oppose  the  modest  improve- 
ments contained  in  the  Labor  Cexnmit- 
tee  s  bill.  It  is  time  we  considered  the 
views  of  consumers.  Often  the  trade 
federations,  stating  their  opposition  to 
this  legislation,  attempt  to  speak  for  the 
consumer.  They  argue  that  tlie  niode.st 
minimum  wage  improvements  would  be 
inflationary  and  therefore  contrary  to 
tiie  interests  of  the  consumer.s 

I  think  it  would  shed  considerable 
light  if  we  listened  to  the  consumer.s 
themselves  on  this  point,  rather  than 
the  spokesmen  for  industry. 

In  looking  over  the  hearing  record  of 
this  Congress  and  past  Congresses,  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  not  one  single 
consumer  organization  has  come  for- 
ward to  oppose  minimum  wage  improve- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  several  organi- 
zations representing  consumers  voiced 
strong  support  of  the  legislation  this 
year  and  in  past  years.  The.se  groups 
completely  rejected  industry  s  inflation- 
ary arguments. 

One  of  the  very  strong  p<-)ints  they 
make  is  to  point  out  that  the  impact 
on  total  US.  payrolls  of  the  piopo.>ed 
legislation  would  be  very  sliglit  This  is 
a  very  important  concrete  point  to  keep 
in  mind. 

In  the  first  year  after  enactment,  the 
Labor  Committee's  bill  would  add  $550 
million  to  the  buying  power  of  low-in- 
come families.  This  figure  represents  a 
minute  increase  in  relation  to  total 
US  payroll  today — merely  one- half  of 
1  percent  of  total  wages  and  .salary  pay- 
ments. During  the  subcommittees 
hearings,  the  spokesman  for  the  National 
Consumers  League  stated : 

We  do  not  believe  th»t  wage  inrreii.ses  of 
this  rnagnltude  would  have  an  inrt.i'.ionary 
Impact. 

She  went  on  to  point  out  that — 

experience    in    the    States   ahows    that    even 
larger  proportional  Increases  in   wages   ha. e 


been  offset  without  diffli-nlty  beravise  of  the 
Increased   emclency    they   have   stimulated 

The  lack  of  inflationary  effect  of  past 
minimum  wat;e  increases  is  borne  out  by 
the  mten.sive  study  made  by  the  U  S 
Department  of  Labor  after  tlie  increase 
of  the  minimum  wawe  from  75  cents  to 
$1  an  hour  in  1955  The  I>partment  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  thert-  were 
no  noticeable  effects  on  fitht-r  the  uliole- 
sale  or  con.sumer  price  levels 

And  what  about  ttu^  <'tTects  cf  mini- 
mum wa.;*'  on  the  retail  trade  industry  ' 
A  detailed  study  was  made  by  Prof 
Arnold  Tolles.  of  Cornell  University, 
when  New  York  State  i.ssued  a  minimum 
wage  ordei  for  $1  an  iunir  fur  tlie  retail 
trade  several  vears  ago  Professor 
Tolles  found  in  interviews  at  50  nUiil 
food  stores  in  New  York  State  that  none 
of  the  manager-  of  these  stores  reported 
any  increa.se  m  consumer  price  markup 
as  a  lesuU  of  tlie  inriea.sed  minimum 
wage 

He  paid  particular  attention  to  4J 
stores  where  tiie  minimum  wage  ordei 
had  an  e.speciallv  larsjc  impact  In  tho.se 
stores  he  found  that  only  5  of  tlie  4J 
store  managers  even  claimed  that  prices 
to  consumers  had  been  raised  be.'ause  of 
the  wage  order  Profes.sor  lolles  con- 
cluded flatly  tliat  There  was  no  evidence 
tliat  the  wai^e  increase  contributed  to 
price  iiiflatiori  " 

No  evidenre  whatsoever  exists  from 
past  experience  tliat  the  cost  of  minimum 
waf'e  improvement.s  were  passed  alonu  m 
toto  or  m  lar^-e  part  to  the  ron>uin'T 
But  let  us  a.s.sume  for  the  moment  that 
tills  were  to  occur.  The  total  increase 
of  the  Nation  s  price  l»^vels  would  be  les.s 
than  1  percent — le.s.s  than  1  percent 
This  IS  hardly  inflation  But.  as  I  have 
said  not  even  this  minute  increase-  will 
occur 

The  cun.sumer  groups  also  {Kiint  out 
.several  other  important  economic  far-- 
ttns  wlucli  ob!it.  :ate  completely  llie  in- 
flation hotmoblin  For  example,  they 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  increased  pur- 
chasing; power  resulting  from  the  im- 
provements m  til''  minimum  wav;e  would 
be  placed  m  the  hand.s  of  low -income 
people  wild  will  u.se  the  additional  money 
to  buy  ftKxl  clothutg.  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  life 

These  types  of  goods  are  m  excessive 
supply  today  and  have  been  for  some 
time  past  Therefore,  rather  than  bid- 
ding up  prices  b\  competing  foi  .scarce 
gtK)d.s  low -income  people,  helped  by  this 
bill,  will  actually  relieve  the  Nation  of 
the  burden  of  manv  stockpiled  agricul- 
tural surpluses  .\i]ii  they  will  ^ive  a 
needed  stimulus  to  the  clothing  and  u  \- 
tile  industi  les 

It  IS  much  to  the  consumer  witnes.ses' 
credit  that  although  they  have  proved 
no  price  increa.ses  will  lesult  from  the 
minimum  wage  increase,  they  have  cat- 
egorically slated  that  they  would  not 
mind  paying  somewliat  higlier  prices 
becavise  tliey  do  not  want  a  baigain  at 
the  expen.st  of  tlie  men  and  women  wlio 
produce  tlie  go(xis  we  buy."  That  is 
what  the  consumer  witnesses  told  the 
subrommittee,  we  do  not  want  a  bargain 
at  the  exiK-n.se  of  the  men  and  women 
who  produce  the  goods  we  buy." 

I  think  We  would  do  consumers  a  gieat 
miustire    i;    wp   were   to   take  the   trade 


associations'  word  that  substandard 
wages  protect  consimiers  from  price 
increases  I  think  the  evidence  the 
consimiers  tliemselves  have  offered  is 
conclusive  that  tliey  are  not  the  narrow- 
minded,  self-interested  group  the  op- 
position to  H  R  3935  would  like  us  td 
believe 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  fol- 
low the  urgings  of  tiie  consumer  wit- 
ne.s.ses  and  approve  the  committee's 
minimum  wage  bill 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Ciiairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   iMr    Coiiri.ANl. 

Mr  COHEI.AN  Mr  Chairman,  we 
liave  iieard  a  lot  about  the  inflationary 
effects  of  higher  minimum  wages  Our 
Ciiambei  of  Commerce  friends  iivsist 
that  if  w;ii;es  are  lai.sed  business  must 
iiuiease  prices  or  lay  ofT  workers  They 
generally  icinore  the  great  benefit  wluch 
the  economy  derives  from  the  minimum 
wage  by  stimulatuv::  improvement  in  in- 
dusti lal  efnei'-ncy 

I  am  glad  to  .ly  that  our  experience 
in  the  past  lias  proved  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  be  wrong  What  are  the 
actual  facts,  as  established  by  the  Labor 
Depai  tment  studies  '  The  facts  are  that 
the  number  of  layoffs  following  the  in- 
crea.se  m  tl:e  minimum  wat;e  to  $1  in 
March  lir)t3  lavo!Vs  .*.hirh  could  be  at- 
tributed to  the  hiL-hri  niinunum  wage — 
was  negligible  .-Xnd  what  liappened  to 
the  prices  of  commodilies  produced  m 
industries  where  workers  lece.ved  wage 
increases  because  of  the  incieast-  of  the 
minimum  wage  to  Sn  The  Labor  De- 
pai tiuent  study  sliows  that  tKtween  Jan- 
uar\  1956  and  January  1957.  tlie  index 
foi  puces  of  commodities  pioduced  in 
low  wage  industries  ro.se  le.s.s — 2  6  p<M - 
cent — than  the  index  for  all  commodi- 
ties which  lo.se  4  5  ^xMcent  The  Liibor 
Depai  tment   report   kioes  on  to  .say; 

During  the  luns^er  run  period  J:in\i,iiy 
Ut56  to  Junu.iry  196()  'hfre  wiis  virtually  ii" 
increiijse  In  wholesale  prices  of  products  ot 
low-wiige  inclustrie.s  while  the  increase  in 
the  index  for  all  conunoUitle.';  \*  a.s  fi  «  percent 

Ilie  low -wage  industries  which  pro- 
duce tlie.se  products  wi're  able  to  adjust 
to  tiieir  increased  wage  cost  without 
raisiiu  puces  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
mechaiii/ing  and  generally  improving 
their  opeiations.  the.se  industries  have 
placed  themselves  in  a  stronger  economic 
position  This  was  proved  during  llie 
19.S8  recession  and  is  being  proved  acain 
today  l)y  the  fact  liiat  they  have  not 
sutTeifd  as  much  as  the  higli  wage  in- 
dusti les 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman  I 
Meld  5  minutes  t-o  the  gentleman  fmm 
New  Yolk     Mr   Ryan  i 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman  I  hope 
this  Fliu.M'  will  k^ive  approval  to  H  R 
3935  Iheie  is  abundant  evidence  of  an 
uivent  need  for  this  legislation  For 
some  years  tlie  Congress  has  considered 
propo.vils  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  Dunnn  the  la.st  Con- 
gress tile  failure  of  Congre.s.s  to  re.solve 
the  diffi'iences  in  conference  resulted  in 


'  Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  re[)ort  hy 
Secretary  Mitchell  .submitted  January  19, 
1661  Report  submltfrd  to  the  Congre.ss  in 
.ic.Mrd.iiice  with  the  rt'().iireinent6  ..f  sec  4(d» 
of   the   KI.S.^    p    20 
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frustrating  the  will  of  the  majority, 
which  had  p)assed  different  versions  of 
tills  legislation.  We  are  obligated,  It 
seems  to  me.  to  the  many  segments  of 
our  population  who  are  deprived  of  the 
prottHTtion  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
.Act  to  take  action,  and  to  take  action 
now.  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
humaniuuian  legislation.  Rising  living 
costs  and  increased  productivity  Justify 
this  long -overdue  legislation.  Increased 
wages  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
workers  means  increased  consumer 
spending  and  greater  economic  growth, 
which  should  help  bring  the  Nation  out 
of  tiie  recession. 

HR  3935  represents  a  constructive 
advance  I  would  have  preferred  that 
we  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  now, 
not  2  years  from  now.  This  would  yield 
approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  in- 
(■rea.se  m  wages  the  first  year  Instead 
of  $240  million,  which  is  now  expected. 
I  also  believe  the  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  workers  not  included.  Few  of 
us  stop  to  consider  that  22  years  after 
the  P'air  Labor  Standards  Act  became 
law  only  about  one-half  of  the  American 
workers  are  protected  under  it. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RYAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  Is  it  not  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship has  abandoned  HR.  3935  for  the  so- 
called  Albeit  substitute?  As  I  under- 
stood it.  the  majority  leader  yesterday 
said  the  fight  today  would  be  between 
the  Albert  bill  and  the  Ayres  bill.  Pre- 
sumably the  Roosevelt  bill  has  been 
abandoned  Ls  that  not  the  gentleman's 
understanding? 

Mr  RYAN.  As  I  understand  the  sit- 
uation, we  are  now  debating  H.R.  3935, 
and  that  is  the  bill  to  which  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  remarks.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  there  are  millions  of  workers 
m  restaurants  and  hotels  and  motels  who 
are  not  covered.  We  also  have  the  situ- 
ation, which  has  been  dramatically 
brought  to  public  attention,  of  migrant 
workers  throughout  the  country  who  are 
not  covered  These  are  matters  to  which 
I  hope  we  will  address  ourselves  in  the 
future 

Mr  Chairman,  now  for  a  moment  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
regardinu  those  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  deal  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  I  believe  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
a  special  provision  for  these  areas  and 
provides  a  means  of  setting  minimum 
wages  in  the  different  industries  there. 
There  are  special  tripartite  industry 
(ommittees  composed  of  representatives 
of  employers,  employees,  and  the  public, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  which  hold  meetings  and  review 
the  evidence  and  recommend  minimum 
wage  rates  in  the  Industries.  This  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  law  in  recog- 
nition of  the  peculiar  conditions  found 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
How  ever,  past  experience  has  shown  that 
whenever  Congress  raised  the  minimum 
wage,  corresponding  wage  revisions  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
lagged  behind — not  because  the  local  em- 


ployers were  not  able  to  meet  the  higher 
rates,  but  purely  due  to  administrative 
diflBculties.  It  takes  time  to  get  people 
to  agree  to  serve  on  the  committees.  It 
takes  time  to  get  committees  to  meet 
after  they  are  appointed.  It  takes  time 
for  the  committees  to  hold  hearings  and 
to  reach  decisions  and  for  final  orders 
to  be  entered  and  to  become  effective. 
Thus,  after  minimum  wage  rates  become 
effective  for  the  mainland,  Puerto  Rican 
industries  sell  their  goods  on  the  main- 
land and  compete  with  firms  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  obtain  a  competi- 
tive advantage.  But.  more  importantly, 
their  employees  do  not  receive  equal 
treatment  with  employees  in  comparable 
industries  in  the  States. 

H.R.  3935  seeks  to  remedy  this  defect. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  it  in  a 
judicious  manner.  It  provides  for  the 
same  automatic  percentage  increases  in 
the  existing  minimum  wages  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  are  pro- 
vided in  the  States — 15  percent  for  the 
first  2  years,  then  10  percent.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  it  safeguards  against  pos- 
sible inequity  by  providing  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  can  convene  tripartite 
review  committees  to  reexamine  the  floor 
which  would  otherwise  be  imposed  on  the 
industry  by  the  percentage  increases. 
The  review  committees  after  the  exami- 
nation of  evidence,  may  recommend  a 
wage  to  supersede  the  percentage  in- 
creases, provided,  of  course,  such  wage 
does  not  exceed  the  stateside  minimum. 

I  commend  this  .section  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  tliis  body. 

I  believe  H.R.  3935  is  a  constructive 
step  foi-ward. 

We  have  licard  prophecies  of  doom 
from  those  who  oppose  the  basic  con- 
cept of  minimum  wage  legislation  ever 
since  the  fair  labor  standards  law  was 
enacted  in  1938.  With  each  proposal 
for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  or  an 
extension  of  coverage,  no  matter  what 
the  economic  circumstances  of  the  time, 
dire  predictions  blossom  forth.  This  op- 
position is  rarely,  if  ever,  directed  to  the 
merits  of  the  legislation;  it  seems  to  be 
merely  opposition  to  change,  voiced  by 
those  of  tired  ideas.  Abundant  ex- 
perience under  this  legislation  has 
proven  it  to  be  most  salutary.  As  we 
move  forward  into  the  1960's,  let  us  turn 
deaf  ears  to  false  prophets.  We  have 
tarried  long  enough;  the  time  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  now. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  the  measure  before 
us — H.R.  3935.  And  I  urge  my  fellow 
Members  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JE^^SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  learned 
early  in  life  that  the  only  fair  way,  the 
best  way,  yes,  the  American  way,  to  in- 
sure for  oneself  the  most  permanent 
progress,  promotions  and  thus  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  was  for  me  and  all  wage 
earners  to  do  a  little  more  each  day  than 
my  boss  expected  me  to  do.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  the  position  taken  years 
ago  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
wage  earners  and  which  lent  greatly  to 
the  upbuilding  of  our  free  private  enter- 
prise system  which  made  our  Nation  the 
freest,  the  strongest,  and  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth. 


However  during  the  past  almost  three 
decades,  and  since  the  powerful  union 
labor  czars  have  forced  private  indus- 
tries who  employ  a  total  of  around  14 
million  men  and  women  to  pay  a  wage, 
generally  speaking,  not  commensurate 
with  productive  worth  to  their  em- 
ployer, all  of  which  was  forced  through 
strikes  anc.  intimidation,  to  the  end  that 
the  employer  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
such  demands  or  close  their  doors, 
sometimes  for  long  periods  and  too  often 
permanently,  the  final  result  being  to 
so  greatly  increa.se  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  point  that  the  price 
is  so  high  on  such  produced  goods  as  to 
stifle  the  purchase  of  such  goods,  and. 
impossible  to  compete  with  much  foreign 
imports,  produced  by  much  lower  paid 
wage  earners. 

Hence  as  time  goes  on  this  problem 
multiplies  itself  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
You  may  ask  why  Congress  does  not  do 
something  about  it.  Congress  has  ear- 
nestly tried,  by  adopting  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Landrum -Griffin  bill,  but  the  facts  are. 
most  of  the  horses  had  already  been 
stolen  before  the  barn  door  was  closed. 
Now  we  have  before  this  House  a  mini- 
mum wage  bill  which  seeks  to  force  mil- 
lions of  free  private  enterprise  businesses 
under  Federal  domination  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  all  tlje  Federal 
burdens  they  are  already  cairying  on 
their  overloaded  shoulders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Foimding  Fathers 
never  intended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment interfere  in  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  when  they 
estabhshed  for  America  our  free  private 
enterprise  system  of  govermnent.  There 
is  no  question  Mr.  Chairman  that,  if 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  is  made 
law,  thousands  uixm  thousands  of  our 
smaller  retail  and  service  establishments 
will  be  forced  to  do  one  of  three  things : 
'  1 )  Sufficiently  reduce  the  wages  of  their 
present  employees  whose  wages  are  now- 
more  than  $1.25  per  hour;  (2)  fire  a 
sufficient  number  of  their  present  em- 
ployees in  such  numbers  as  to  hold  their 
total  wage  cost-s  to  the  present  level,  or 
I  3  >  the  employer  has  yet  that  great  and 
free  American  privilege  of  closing  shop. 

Therefore,  I  shall  most  certainly  vote 
against  this  bill,  which  I  am  sure  if  made 
law,  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  mil- 
lions of  our  wage  earners  and  employers 
alike. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Ayres  1. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
since  1957.  During  this  time  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  minimum  wage  legislation.  In 
the  past  4  years,  I  have  attended  149 
hearings  on  this  legislation.  The  bulk  of 
those  hearmgs.  of  course,  were  held  prior 
to  this  Congress.  However,  the  informa- 
tion we  gained  under  the  leadership  of 
our  late  colleague,  Mr.  Kelly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  under  the  leadership  of 
Congressman  Landrum  of  Georgia,  and 
during  this  brief  span  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Roosevelt!  ,  I  do  feel  we  have 
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adequate  Lnforination  to  discuss  and  lu 
pass  this  leglslatioa. 

However,  I  am  more  concerned  in  the 
hist  few  minutes  thAn  I  was  previously. 
There  la  no  doubt  If  the  House  under- 
stood clearly  and  specifically  what  was 
in  the  so-called  Kitchin-Ayres  substi- 
tute, they  woiild  pass  it  this  year  tiie 
same  as  they  did  last  year.  I  felt  that 
if  we  were  to  pass  this  legislation  ic 
might  possibly  be  changed  m  cunfeifiice 
However,  this  has  Just  come  across  the 
ticker  tape,  and  I  quote: 

The  Kennedy  admlnlxtratlon  called  t<xlnv 
f  ir  Hmiae  passage  of  a  compnmise  bili  vkhith 
would  raise  the  minimum  wa^-e  to  $1  25  in 
2  years,  but  limit  new  coverage  to  J  8  nill- 
liun  more  workers.  lAbor  Secret.iry  Gold- 
berg announced  the  administration  (■t>sltlun 
in  a  sUitement  which  he  said  hfid  the  Presi- 
dent s  appr'jval  but^ 


And  this  is  the  most  imporianl  pari 

Goldberg  Indicated  the  President  still  hoped 
to  achieve  the  Mlmlnlstratlon>  objective  and 
an  extei.sion  of  th«  coverage  to  4  3  nulUon 
workers  through  Senate  act!'  :i  and  a  senate- 
Iloose  Compromise. 

This  makes  it  more  important  than 
ever  that  the  concept  contained  in  the 
Ayres-Kitchin  amendment  pass  this 
House;  otherwise,  we  have  nothing  to 
bargain  with  In  the  conference.  You 
talk  about  the  $1  million  test:  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  judgment  but  what  the 
other  body  would  lower  that  to  $500,000. 
f  nd  then  we  would  be  in  conference  de- 
ciding whether  we  could  agree  on  some 
figure  between  $500,000  and  $1  million 

I  think  the  Secretary  of  [.abor  has 
made  it  very  clear  as  to  what  h:s  position 
will  be. 

What  is  the  basic  issue'*  The  basic 
issue  Is  whether  or  not  the  Conpnss  of 
the  United  States  Is  going  to  blanket 
every  business  In  this  countn--  under  a 
dollar  volume  test  or  confine  extended 
coverage  to  interstate  commerce.  Ac- 
tually there  is  not  any  argument  over 
the  rate  at  this  time,  and  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  Is  going  to  be  critical  of  the 
President  for  what  he  said  last  night  on 
television.  I  think  It  was  a  misunder- 
standing on  his  part,  but  he  has  been 
saying  the  same  thing  so  often — and  I 
am  glad  that  the  House  has  Anally  ad- 
vised him  about  It.  You  heard  yesterday 
what  he  said  in  New  York  on  October 
19,  1960.    These  are  his  e.xact  words: 

We  fought  In  the  last  Cor.t;re.s.s  for  a  bill 
to  provide  $1.25  minimum  wage  f.  r  restau- 
rant employees,  retail  services  and  all  the 
rest.  Mr  Nixon  says  It  is  extreme  I  do  m  t 
th»nls  $1  25  an  hour  for  S'lmeone  who  Is 
working  In  a  biislneas  which  makes  tl  mil- 
lion a  year  Is  an  extreme  wage 

Since  last  October  he  has  been  saying 
this,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  say  it  the  same  way  last  evening, 
but  I  think  we  all  understand  that  the 
test  is  gross  volume  in  dollars 

However,  we  are  not  talking  about 
$1  25  for  these  workers;  we  are  talking 
a;x)ut  $115.  That  Is  all  there  will  be 
under  any  of  these  bills  that  are  pro- 
posed before  the  Congress  now  It  will 
be  2'i  years  before  $1.25  will  become 
effective,  and  I  know  It  Is  the  concensus 
of  a  great  many  Members,  Including  my- 
self.    Should  my  people  send  me  back 


2  years  hence  and  conditions  warrant  it, 
one  of  the  first  bills  I  introduce  will  be 
to  increa->>e  it  to  $1.25. 

The  real  issue  is.  how  are  we  gomg  to 
determine  the  expan-^^ion  of  tins  bill. 
What  do  we  con.sider''  VS'hat  i.s  fair  and 
equitable?  We  extend  coverage  to 
strictly  the  mter.state  retail  cslabhsh- 
menUs.  \Vc  have  then  a  furmula  *ithin 
the  Cjxi^titution. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  Ti.c  time  uf  Uie 
s-'tiuleman  from  Ohio  has  rxpired. 

Mr.  KEARN.-;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yifld 
tyie  t;tnt;fnian  .5  additinnal  m;iiute.s. 

Mr  AYR&S  Mr  Chairman,  under  the 
amendment  lii.it  will  be  orTertd  only 
thase  employee.'^  workaiti  fur  uii  em- 
ployer wlio  i.s  riperating  five  or  mure 
establishments  in  two  or  more  States 
will  be  covered  and.  then,  even  under 
tiiat  concept  Lho.se  csLabiuhmi'nUs  in 
an  enterpri.-e  doing  leso  than  $J5u,uOO 
will  be  exempt.  This  exempts  the  small 
operator  even  tlioush  he  mu;ht  have  a 
num'-er  (  f  e^labhshmenl.s.  We  f-lt  that 
was  the  only  fair  Ihiny  to  do  We 
thought  of  dointi  it  la.st  year  Ikilii  Mr. 
KiTCHiN's  amendment  and  mine  include 
this  provision.  Otiifr  ti.an  that,  this  is 
almost  an  identical  bill  that  this  House 
pas-sed  last  year  by  a  vote  of  211  to  203 
Being  honest  with  yourself,  if  you  sup- 
ported this  propo.^ition  last  yar.  if  you 
agreed  with  th.s  concept  of  ;nt»  rstate 
commerce,  frankly  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  in  clear  coi..scu  nee  reverse  your 
position  by  dollar  volume  coverage 
When  the  b.U  ls  offered  a  more  detailetl 
di.scu.s.sion  v,i!l  be  made  under  the  5- 
rninute  rule. 

Mr  AI.GKR  Mr  Chairman,  will  liie 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  jjentltinan 
from  Texas. 

Mr  ALGER.  Mr  Chairman  I  must 
.'^ay  to  the  gentleman  I  am  impressed 
by  what  he  lias  said  here  and  by  what 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carohna 
stated  Some  of  us.  regardless  of  the 
difference  m  various  areas,  at  least.  I  am. 
are  concerned  about  any  type  of  mini- 
mum wage  at  this  time,  not  because  we 
are  unaware  of  the  fact  we  want  iwople 
to  have  as  much  income  as  they  can  pet. 
but  becau.se  of  the  economic  situation 

Does  not  the  gentleman  thiiik  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  any  minimum 
wage,  in  trying  to  bring  out  a  bill,  ma'ht 
get  behind  the  Kenlleman's  version  be- 
cause it  is  economically  more  sound  than 
the  alternatives  offered  by  the  other  side, 
and  protect  the  freoiiom  of  the  indi- 
vidual vorker  and.  for  tfiat  matter,  help 
the  workers  by  not  causing  more  unem- 
ployment because  of  the  coverage  gom.: 
too  far  on  the  other  side'.' 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
He  is  ab.solutely  nglit.  A.s  I  i^ointed  out. 
if  you  don't  adopt  the  Ayres-Kilchin 
approach  to  the  interstate  commrrce 
concept  and  cover  tho.se  with  five  imits 
in  two  or  more  States,  then  we  have 
nothing  to  ai^ue  about  in  conference 
except  how  much  broader  you  will  make 
it. 

Mr.  ALGER  In  go<xl  conscl»"nre  we 
could  support  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill  and 
then  again,  in  our  own  dedicated  belief. 
oppo.se  that  bill  in  the  final  analysis'> 

Mr.  AYRES.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  PIlflLlNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRI-:S  I  yield  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  a  very 
able  presentation  He  has  stated  what 
l.e  feels  is  tlie  major  is.sue.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  not  agree  with  mc 
also  that  pei  haps  there  is  also  what 
mijiht  tx'  called  a  sub.sidiary  issue.  Are 
v.e  not  being  a.-ked  to  buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke"*  We  Isave  Ui»  d  up  almost  7  hours 
of  general  debate.  Yi  t  there  has  been 
no  discussion  on  one  of  the  major  alter- 
natues  prcsu.mably  to  be  presented. 
Under  Uie  5-n:inute  rule,  j)erhaps.  we 
may  ha-,  e  di.scas.sion  on  the  Democratic 
leadership  bill.  I  think  one  minor  l.ssue 
IS  why  we  have  not  had  that  kind  of 
di'  cu.'^..-;ion  up  to  now 

Mr.  AYRFIS  I  agree  with  tlie  gen- 
tleman that  under  Uie  5 -minute  rule  the 
bill  should  be  explained 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Chairman, 
u  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRP::^  I  yield  to  U\q  gentleman 
from  Calif<  rnia. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Tl;e  definition  of 
a  retail  establisluncnt  which  Ls  in  sec- 
tion 2' a'  of  th.e  re\  :sed  Ayres-Kitchin 
bill  it  &<'ems  to  me  can  lead  to  absurd 
results  If  there  are  five  establishments, 
eacli  one  of  whach  does  75  percent  retail 
sr'llmp.  under  your  bill  all  employees  are 
envered.  However,  if  there  were  four  es- 
tabliihments  selling  75  percent  or  more 
at  retail,  and  one  establi.^hment  .selling 
It'')  pf-rctnt  re'ail.  then  there  would  be 
no  coverage;  is  th.at  not  correct? 

Mr  AYRES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr  Goodem  '  to  answer 
that  question. 

Mr   GOODELL      Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr  ROOSEVFXT.  There  we  have  a 
tvpical  picture  of  the  results  under  Uie 
Ayres-Kltchin  bill. 

I  'A  ant  you  all  to  understand  that,  that 
one  out  of  the  five  could  go  to  65,  and 
then  all  of  the  five  would  be  exempt  from 
tlie  bill. 

Mr  GOODKIX.  I  think  the  example 
is  rather  absurd.  The  definition  of  a  re- 
tail establishment  that  is  in  the  present 
I.iw  IS  that  they  must  do  75  percent  of 
their  business  at  retail  and  not  whole- 
sale Of  course  a  wholesale  establish- 
ment is  no:  counted  in  the  five-and-two 
te.-,t 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Cliairman.  it  is  very 
apparent  that  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia  has  not  had  any  expenencc  in  the 
retail  field  from  the  example  he  tried 
to  draw. 

Now,  I  have  been  a.sked  why  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  I  Mr 
KiTCHiN  1 ,  and  I  mtroduced  as  an  amend- 
ment a  slightly  different  version  than  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House  last  year  The 
basic  reason  for  that  change  was  the 
propatranda  tiiat  was  going  out  against 
the  bill. 

On  March.  17.  1961.  I.  as  well  as  every 
other  Member  of  Congress,  received  a 
Iftter  .signed  by  Mr  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Mr  Puci.vski  in  which  they 
made  wild  claims  about  what  was  cov- 
ered In  the  bill.  Many  of  you  received 
wires  from  motion  picture  operators. 
Western    Union    operators,    and    hotel 
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clerks  asking  just  what  the  bill  did  do. 
On  page  2,  line  17,  of  the  amendment 
and  from  there  on  through,  you  will  find 
listed  those  enterprises  that  are  exempt. 
and  we  will  discuss  this  In  more  detail 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chalrqjan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  i 

Mr  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  On  page  4649  of 
yesterday  s  Record  there  is  a  list  of  about 
30-some-odd  million-dollar  concerns  in- 
cluding the  Higbee  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  with 
$52  million  business,  and  the  Fischer  Co., 
of  Cleveland  with  $98  million,  with  the 
statement  that  these  are  not  covered  in 
liny  way  by  your  minimum  wage  pro- 
posal .  IS  that  riglit? 

Mr  AYRES.  I  do  not  believe  the 
f'l.scher  Co  operates  in  interstate.  None 
of  those  two  would  be  covered.  The  aver- 
age  rate  paid  by  Fischer  is  $1.06  and  the 
averaue  rate  paid  by  Higbee  is  $1.26. 
And.  I  believe,  they  are  both  organized 
and  pay  overtime. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Are  these  con- 
cerns, along  with  others,  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  your  bill? 

Mr  AYRES.  Any  store  operating 
strictly  intrastate  would  be  exempt,  and 
they  should  be. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  this  point  clear  in  his 
bill. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  support  the  Albert  amend- 
ment— H.R.  5900^which  is  going  to  be 
substituted  for  tlie  Roosevelt  bill.  I  do 
so  because  I  feel  that  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  our  country  to  have  an  increase 
in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  in  two  steps 
and  also  to  extend  coverage  and  grant 
a  $1  minimum  for  that  segment  of  our 
population  which  does  not  have  the 
purchasing  r>ower  today.  The  Albert 
bill  will  cover  about  4  million  people.  It 
will  cover  most  of  the  retail  organiza- 
tions. 

It  was  said  many  years  ago  that  when 
the  snows  melt  you  see  the  dirt,  and 
after  8  years  of  snow  we  have  seen  the 
dirt,  and  we  f^nd  today  that  we  have 
5'..  million  unemployed;  7.6  million  fam- 
ilies earning  less  than  $2,000  and,  mind 
you.  21  million  throughout  our  land  not 
protected  by  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law. 

President  John  Kennedy  said  in  his 
me.ssage  to  the  Congress  on  February  7 
that  our  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  tolerate 
the  growth  of  an  underprivileged  and 
underpaid  class,  and  substandard  pay 
leads  necessarily  to  substandard  living 
conditions,  hardship,  and  distress. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  bill  is  sound  from 
an  economic  point  of  view.  This  bill 
will  give  purchasing  power  to  those  who 
need  it.  those  who  desperately  need  it 
to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  This  bill 
will  equalize  the  competitive  conditions 
throughout  the  States  and,  remember 
I  his.  this  bill  will  eliminate  the  subsi- 
dies to  those  organizations  in  the  States 
that  do  not  have  minimum  wage  laws. 

I  notice  that  the  minority  Members  in 
the  minority  repwrt  to  the  committee 
bill  made  a  statement  in  opposition  to 


the  bill.  They  said  on  page  63  that  the 
States  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  this  field  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  33  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
some  type  of  minimum  wage  law. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
we  have  17  States  in  these  United  States 
without  a  minimum  wage  law.  We 
have  no  protection  for  the  workii;g  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  because  the 
States  have  not  acted,  and  they  are  not 
covered  by  Federal  minimum  wage  laws. 
Yes;  you  have  five  States  with  provisions 
for  minimum  wage  boards,  yet  these  five 
States  have  never  acted  and  have  never 
covered  the  workers  in  those  States. 

Yes,  we  have  the  great  State  of  Arkan- 
sas with  a  minimum  wage  law  for  skilled 
labor  at  16  cents, an  hour,  with  the 
braceros  coming  irt  from  Mexico  and 
working  at  50  cents  an  hour,  which 
some  people  consider  to  be  a  high  wage 
for  imported  labor. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  North 
Carolina,  the  State  of  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill,  in 
January  1960,  finally,  after  so  many 
years,  passed  a  minimum  wage  law  of 
75  cents  an  hour  with  extensive  exemp- 
tions throughout  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  State  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  AyresI,  has  a  minimum  wage 
law  of  75  cents  an  hour  with  many  ex- 
emptions in  that  particular  State.  I 
have  in  the  past  demonstrated  my  inter- 
est not  only  for  the  laboring  man  in  the 
city  but  also  for  the  fanner.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature and  a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mission on  labor  and  industrial  con- 
ditions. While  a  State  senator  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  became  law  for 
a  $1  minimum  wage  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  because  the  people  required  that 
assistance  in  order  to  pay  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

I  say  to  those  p>eople  in  States  which 
do  not  have  these  minimum  wage  laws 
that  they  are  paying  more  money  in  re- 
lief, through  aid  to  dependent  children 
and  old-age  assistance  because  there  is 
no  minimum  wage  law.  You  are  not  giv- 
ing these  working  people  the  money  that 
comes  from  the  profits  gained  from  their 
labor.  You  would  rather  permit  them  to 
be  suppKjrted  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  some  Federal  program  of  re- 
lief— perhaps  old-age  assistance  or  aid 
to  dependent  children — than  raising 
their  minimum  wage. 

Take  the  State  of  Alabama.  They 
spent  $5  million  plus  on  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  they  have  no  minimum  wage 
law.  There  are  the  States  of  Florida, 
Geoi'^ia,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Mis- 
souri, from  which  comes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis],  with  no 
minimum  wage  law.  And  yet  we  have 
almost  $20  million  that  is  spent  there 
for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Nebraska  has  no  minimum  wage  law, 
arid  one  of  the  Members  said  they  spent 
$2V2  million  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

We  have  South  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see  and   Texas   and   Virginia.     Yes,   I 


would  like  to  refer  to  Texas.  I  was 
down  there  recently  speaking  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  the  district  represented  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Alger  who  opposes  the  wage  bills. 
There  is  no  minimum  wage  law  in  the 
State  of  Texas  and  over  $100  million  are 
paid  in  welfare  benefits  to  old-age  people 
and  over  $18  million  there  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  I  set  forth  herein  a 
table,  a  list  of  States  without  statutory 
wage  laws  and  what  their  residents  re- 
ceive in  welfare  assistance: 
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Noilli  Carolina  passed  a  mini- 

mum  V  age  bill  in  MtfrO. 

Why  can  you  not  support  a  minimum 
wage  law  which  will  give  the  under- 
privileged the  opportunity  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  those  things  which 
will  permit  them  to  raise  their  children 
in  dignity? 

You  come  here  and  say,  this  bill  vio- 
lates the  interstate  commerce  provision 
and  that  minimum  wages  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  States.  And  yet  40  per- 
cent of  the  States  have  not  acted.  I  say 
to  you  that  the  States  which  have  not 
acted  have  put  a  stain,  a  dark  stain 
upon  their  State  escutcheon,  a  badge  of 
imconcern.  You  must  protect  the  work- 
ers, because  once  you  give  them  the  pur- 
chasing power  you  will  make  the  wheels 
of  business  go  round,  you  will  stimulate 
the  business  by  increasing  the  workers' 
purchasing  power.  Without  that  pur- 
chasing p>ower  we  may  have  to  take  care 
of  the  underpaid  workers'  children 
thi'ough  these  relief  programs. 

This  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of 
this  country,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  people  and  their  families.  The 
people  of  my  district  by  a  poll  have  in- 
dicated that  they  want  extended  cover- 
age. Seventy-five  percent  of  my  constit- 
uents have  indicated  they  favor  an 
increase  in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  per 
hour  and  extended  coverage  for  new 
groups  at  $1  per  hour.  We  should  go 
forward  with  a  minimum  wage  law  in 
other  areas  such  as  hotel,  motel,  and  res- 
taurant workers.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  constitutional  objections — and  I  do 
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not  press  the  point.  But  I  say  this  legis- 
lation Is  a  must  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. You  must  support  the  Albert  bill 
in  order  to  protect  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica.   I  ursre  its  pmamgc. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  lAr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  gentleman  said 
you  need  the  bill  we  are  now  considerinET 
because  the  States  do  not  have  minimum 
wages,  and  where  they  do  not  have  mini- 
mum wages,  this  is  where  we  have  to 
raise  unemplojrment  compensation,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  and  other  thing.s. 
Then  the  gentleman  said  that  New  York 
State  under  his  leadership  put  a  mini- 
mum wage  law  on  the  books  Is  it  not 
true  that  New  York  State,  undor  the  re- 
cent Unemployment  Act  that  we  have 
just  passed,  gets  the  largest  amount  of 
unemployment  compensation  o(  any 
State  in  the  country,  and  out  of  the 
hides  of  other  States,  some  of  which 
have  no  minimum  wage  coverage? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  liave  the 
largest  population.  We  do  not  have 
any  residence  requirement  laws.  The 
people  come  in  to  earn  a  living  and  we 
cannot  let  them  starve.  We  lose  our 
industries  to  those  States  which  pirate 
them  from  us  because  of  the  cheap 
wages,  and  we  lose  industry.  It  goes  to 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  and 
other  States  who  have  no  minimum  wage 
laws.  We  have  taken  care  of  our  own 
indigent.  We  pay  20  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxes  of  this  country,  and  we  sup- 
E>ort  our  own  biirden. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concludinsj  this  de- 
bate, may  I  first  express  to  my  colleagues. 
and  I  think  we  all  have  it  in  mind,  our 
deepest  appreciation  of  the  high  level 
on  which  this  debate  has  been  carried 
on.  There  are  deep  disagreements  on 
this  issue,  but  I  think  the  House  can 
congratulate  itself  on  a  well-ordered  but 
most  serious  and  most  intense  discussion 
of  the  issue. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  Democratic  Party 
since  1938  has  undertaken  the  primary 
responsibility  for  forwarding  the  basic 
issues  of  minimum  wage  legislation,  that 
it  has  made  advances  in  the  legislation 
in  the  most  temperate  and  responsible 
manner,  tuad  that  we  are  now  faced 
with  the  opportunity  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  President  and  the  leadership 
of  this  House  in  discussing  and  present- 
ing a  bill  which  will  be  a  most  moderate 
increase  and  extension  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  I  can  only  say  truth- 
fully that  I  believe  as  we  begin  discussion 
of  such  substitutes  or  amendments  as 
may  be  offered  it  would  be  fair  to  point 
out  that  all  of  these  substitutes  are  by 
nature  those  which  have  had  to  be  made 
in  a  relatively  short  time  but  that  they 
are  basically  founded  on  the  committee 
bill. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  those  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  joined  by  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  recognize  the  inequi- 
ties which  I  b^ere  will  be  brought  out 


under  the  debate  under  the  5 -minute 
rule  in  the  Kitchin-Ayres  bill,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  recognize  that  the  deci- 
sions which  have  been  reached  by  the 
leadership  in  presenting  their  bill,  by 
Mr  Albsft.  with  the  change.s  that  we 
have  made  on  this  side,  against  perhaps 
the  better  judgment  of  some  of  the  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  committee,  represent  a  sincere 
effort  to  meet  thasc  sincerely  and  deeply 
held  view.*;  of  those  Members  on  our  side 
who  are  troubled  by  .some  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  concepts  involved  and 
.some  of  the  coverage  concepts  involved. 
and  that  we  have  made  conces.sion.s  in 
order  to  try  to  bring  tovethcr  the  clear- 
est picture  that  can  be  established  of  a 
moderate  and  yet  effectivf-  measuie 

Mr  HALLKCK  Mr  Chairmiin,  v.  ill 
the  i;entleman  yitJd'' 

Mr  ROOSi:VfXT  I  yield  to  ihc  -m- 
tleman  from  Indiana 

Mr  HAI.LKCK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  stalfmcnt.  which  I  think 
probably  clarifies  the  existing  situation 
Do  I  uncterstiind  cnrrectly  from  uhai  he 
has  just  said  that  the  commiltee  has 
now  abandoned  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  that  the  controversy  has 
now  shifted  to  th.it  between  tiie  bill  in- 
troduced ;.ite  yc-terday  everung  ty  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  .Mr  Albcrt  I 
and  the  so-called  Ayres-Ki'chin  sub- 
stitute'' 

Mr  ROOoKVEl/r  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman ha.s  asked  wlieiher  we  h:ive  aban- 
doned the  committee  bill  The  commit- 
t*^  never  abandons  a  bill.  It  di.scu.sses 
It  before  tiie  Committei.'  of  the  Whole, 
and  then  it  makes  the  necc.ssary  adjust- 
ments. In  th.s  in.stance  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  the  majority  of  the  committee 
most  certainly  will  be  in  support  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ok'.alMma  IMr  .Albert! 
when  he  presents  his  .substitute 

Mr  HALLF:cK.  I  aunk  that  is  a  very 
fair  statement.  Will  the  t^entleman  per- 
mit me  to  say  just  one  further  word? 

Mr  ROOSEVKI.T  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  perhaps, 
the  word  abandoned"  is  not  quite  too 
right  word  and  maybe  it  is  a  little  too 
harsh,  but  in  the  final  rnalysis  if  tho6e 
on  the  committee  and  on  tiie  majority 
side  who  a.'-e  in  charge  of  this  legi.sla- 
tion  now  propose  to  support  the  Albert 
substitute,  as  introduced  late  ye.sterday 
evemng,  instead  of  the  committee  bill. 
then  language,  as  we  speak  it  out  in  Indi- 
ana, seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
committee  bill  ha.s  b«'eu  abandoned 

.Mr  MrCOR.M.-XCK.  Mr.  Chaliman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  M(<X)RMACK.  Of  course,  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana does  not  convey  the  correct  sit- 
uation, and  what  they  might  say  in  his 
part  of  Indiana  might  not  be  said  in 
some  other  part  of  Indiana.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  first  test  will  come 
between  the  two  substitutes.  Tlie  effort 
is  being  made  by  tlie  committee  recog- 
nizing the  honest  differences  of  opinion 
that  exist  among  Members  who  .support 
minimiun  wage  legislation.  Therefore, 
the  Albert  substitute  bill  Is  offered  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.    That  In 


no  sense  means  an  abandonment.  That 
IS  simply  a  matter  of  recognizing  the 
honest  views  of  those  who  support  a 
minimum  wage.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  respect  those  who  are  opposed 
to  any  minmuim  wage.  They  are  honest 
in  their  views  But.  to  those  who  favor 
a  further  extension  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  and  favor  an  increase  in  the 
amount  and  aLso  un  extension  of  the 
coverage.  I  think  the  Alt)ert  sutistitute 
represents  a  point  of  view  that  both  those 
who  believe  the  legislation  should  so 
farther  and  tho.se  who  believe  the  com- 
mittee bill  goes  too  far  can  agree  upon 
and  support  the  substitute  and  have  it 
adopted,  ani  then,  if  adopted,  it  becomes 
the  bill,  as  pa.ssed  by  the  Hou.so  of  Hep- 
I  »'.sent;it:vcs 

.Mr  ROOvSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
certainly  thank  the  distiiiKU^shed  ma- 
jority leader  for  hus  vei-y  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  because 
the  position  of  the  administration  has 
bren  brou  ht  into  question,  may  I  read 
the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
on  the  pending  minimum  wage  bill.  It 
I'-ads  as  follows: 

Yeatrrday  at  his  newt  ronference.  Prwl- 
dcni  Kcnn«<ly  cAlled  fur  pa^BKge  erf  a  mlnl- 

niuni  w.i(?e  b;'.'.  as  c\  >f.e  ils  pKjAslble''  to  the 
oue  prupiK^d  by  the  administration  and 
rep.  rtfd  by  '.he  H -use  Educatlun  and  Labor 
Committee  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the 
HoU'.e  Ip.ider.-hlp  that  the  realistic  way  of 
aohievluK  thLs  objective  In  for  the  Houae  to 
paaji  the  tubatitu'e  bill  that  haa  been  Ui- 
T   (!u  .-.1   bv   Mr    Albett.  of  OklahoRia. 

the  rre«lt!eiii  l.:m  every  confidence  In  the 
Houie  iptiderahip  and  in  their  legislative 
jUil.;nieiit 

The  adm!nl5trutlon.  Uierefore  Join*  with 
t^:e  U-adershlp  In  urging  that  Mr  .Albert's 
sib.«tl;ute   be   adopted    by   the   House 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  In  analyzing  tlie  several  bills 
proposed  to  amend  th.  Fair  Labor 
standards  Act,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  AlbestJ 
returns  cannmg  and  processing  exemp- 
tions to  the  present  law  from  the  12  to 
12  modification  of  the  committee  bill. 
This  IS  extremely  important  to  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  sure  to  many  districts 
throughout  our  Nation. 

'1  he  Committee  bill  would  reduce  from 
28  to  24  the  number  of  weeks  during 
which  the  fruit  and  vegetable  processing 
and  canning  industry  Is  exempt  I  failed 
to  find  any  reasons  reached  for  this  pro- 
pos*d  change,  nor  have  I  heard  any  rea- 
sonable explanation  for  proposing  to  cut 
back  the  exemptions  for  the  fruit  and 
vecretable  processing  and  canning  indus- 
try but  not  for  other  related  agricul- 
tural industries. 

Congress  in  1938  recognized  that  the 
assumptions  upon  which  overtime  wa.s 
based  were  not  applicable  to  industries 
that  could  not  control  the  hours  of  the 
day  or  months  of  the  year  when  the  raw 
product  would  become  available  for 
processing  The  processing  industries 
are  typically  located  in  rural  areas  where 
all  available  labor  is  employed  during 
the  harvesting  and  processing  season. 
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In  recognition  of  these  facts.  Congress 
e.itablished  exemptions  from  the  over- 
time requirements  of  the  act  applicable 
to  processing  industries;  one,  providing 
a  14 -week  overtime  exemption  up  to  12 
■.ours  a  day  or  up  to  56  hours  a  we^ 
for  employees  employed  in  an  industry 
•ound  by  the  Administrator  to  be  of  a 
.-ea.sonal  nature.  The  canning  of  perlsh- 
nble  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables has  been  determined  to  be  In 
industry  of  a  seasonal  nr.ture;  two.  pro- 
\  ided  in  .section  7(c)  in  the  second  part 
for  a  14-week  overtime  exemption  for 
employees  employed  in  first  processing 
of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  han- 
dling, slaughtering  or  dressing  poultry 
or  livestock,  first  processing  in  the  area 
of  production  of  certain  other  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

In  many  areas  of  the  country,  canners 
and  processors  who  pack  several  fruits 
and  vegetables  need  the  full  28  weeks 
of  exemption  presently  granted  in  the 
act  If  they  are  obliged  to  pay  penalty 
overtime  for  4  of  these  weeks,  many 
canners  and  processors  may  be  forced  to 
reduce  their  purchases  of  raw  products 
and  cut  back  the  number  of  operating 
hours,  thereby  adversely  affecting  grow- 
ers and  canning  plant  employees. 

I  know  that  every  processor  and  can- 
ner  in  my  district  and  throughout  the 
Nation  expresses  their  appreciation  to 
those  who  understand  their  problem  In 
this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piirsuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  the  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  byttie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpreaentatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongruM  oisembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Fair  Labor  Stand- 

rirds  Amendments  of  19<Jf. 

Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Atbxs:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clauses  and  in- 
sert the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  aa  the  'Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of   1961.' 

■'DEFINITIONS 

"Sec  2  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Stendards  Act  of  1938  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  'Agricultural 
Marketing  Act.  as  amended),'  the  foUowing: 
'the  processing  of  shade-grown  tobacco  for 
use  as  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  by  agricultural 
enipl.iyees  employed  In  the  growing  and 
h.irvestlni?  of  such  tobacco,  which  process- 
ing shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  drying,  curing,  fermenting,  bulking,  re- 
bulklng.  sorting,  grading,  aging,  and  bailing, 
prior  to  the  stemming  process.'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  S  of  such 
Act.  defining  the  term  'wage',  is  amended  bjr 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thcrsof 
a  colon  and  the  following:  'Provided,  That 
the  cost  of  Ixjard,  lodging  or  other  fa- 
cilities shall  not  be  included  as  a  part 
of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to 
the  extent  it  is  excluded  therefrom  under  the 
terms  of  a  bona  fide  individual  contract  or 
collective  bargaining  agreement  applicable 
to  the  particular  employee". 
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"(c)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   paragraphs: 

*''(p)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"'(q)  "Enterprise"  means  the  related 
artivltles  performed  (either  through  unified 
operation  or  common  control)  by  any  person 
or  persons  for  a  common  retail  business  pur- 
pose, and  includes  all  such  activities  whether 
performed  in  one  or  more  establishments  or 
by  one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organiza- 
tional units  but  shall  not  include  the  related 
activities  pertormed  for  such  enterprise  by 
an  independent  contractor:  Provvied,  That 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  a 
local  retail  establishment  which  is  under 
Independent  o-Anership  and  control  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  other  than  a  separate  and 
distinct  enterprise  by  reason  of  any  arrange- 
ment, which  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
an  agreement  ( l )  that  it  will  sell,  or  sell 
only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  particular 
manufacttirer,  distributor,  or  advertiser,  or 
(2)  that  it  will  Join  witii  other  such  local 
establlahmentB  In  the  same  industry  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  purch.ising,  or  (3)  that 
it  will  have  the  exclu&lve  right  to  sell  the 
goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manu- 
facturer, distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a 
specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
occupies  premises  leased  to  it  by  a  person 
who  also  leases  premises  to  other  retaU  or 
service  establishments. 

"'(r)  "Enterprise  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce" 
means  any  enterprise  which  has  five  or  more 
retail  establishments  and  which  operates 
such  establishment  In  two  or  more  States. 

'■'(s)  "Retail  establishment"  shall  mean 
an  establishment  75  per  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  is 
not  for  resale  and  is  recognized  as  retail 
sales  In  the  particular  industry,  but  shall 
not  Include  an  establishment  which  is  pri- 
marily a  service  establishment  such  as  (but 
not  limited  to)  hotels,  motels,  restaurants 
(including  lunch  counters,  cafeterias,  and 
drlve-lns).  caterers,  hospitals,  laundry  or 
drycleanlng  establishments,  motion  picture 
theaters,  amusement  or  recreational  estab- 
lishments, parking  lots,  beauty  or  barber 
shops,  and  repair  shops. ' 

"IKVISTIGATIONS    OF     ErTECTS     OF    FORZIGN 

cojcpmrioN  on  employment 

"Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new   subsection: 

"'(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  In  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  In 
United  States  markets  or  in  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted,  or  is  likely  to  result,  in 
increased  unemployment  In  the  United 
States,  he  shall  tuidertake  an  Investigation  to 
gain  full  information  with  respect  to  the 
matter  and  shall  make  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  his  findings  and  determinations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress.' 

"SPECIAL     INDUSTBT      COMMITTEES     FOR     PUEHTO 
BICO  AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

"Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  words 
'production  of  goods  for  commerce'  wher- 
ever they  appear,  the  following:  'or  em- 
ployed by  a  retail  establishment  of  an  enter- 
prise engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  commerce.' 

"MINrMTTM  WAGES 

•'Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
•who'  In  the  portion  thereof  preceding  para- 
graph  (1),  the  words  'in  any  workweek'. 

"(9)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  e(a)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section; '. 


"(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  (3)  If  such  employee  is  employed  in 
American  Samoa,  In  lieu  of  the  rates  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  or  subsection  (b), 
not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  establtshed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Lal>or  In  accordance  with 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee or  committees  which  he  shall  ap- 
point In  the  same  manner  and  pursuant  to 
the  same  provisions  as  are  applicable  to  the 
special  industry  committees  provided  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by  this 
Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time.' 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (I) 
is  employed  by  a  retail  establishment  of  an 
enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
jiroduction  of  goods  for  commerce,  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(r),  and  who,  except  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961,  would  not  be  within 
the  purview  of  this  section,  or  (11)  Is  brought 
within  the  purview  of  this  section  by  the 
amendments  made  to  section  13(a)  of  this 
Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961,  wages  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  $1  an  hour.' 

"(C)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  to  a  colon,  and  adding  the 
following:  'Provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  within  sixty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961  appoint  a  special  Industry 
committee  In  accordance  with  section  5  to 
recommend  the  highest  minimum  wage  rate 
or  rates.  In  accordance  with  the  standards 
prescribed  by  section  8,  not  In  excess  of  the 
applicable  rate  provided  by  Bubsectlon  (b), 
to  be  applicable  to  such  employee  in  lieu 
of  the  rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b). 
The  rate  or  rates  recommended  by  the  special 
industry  committee  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  such  employee  upon  the  effective 
date  of  tlie  wage  order  Issued  pursuant  to 
such  recommendation  but  not  before  sixty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961.' 

"MAXIMUM    HOUaS 

"Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  'who'  the  words  'in  any  workweek*. 

"WAGE      ORDEaS      IN      PUERTO      RICO      AND      TUK 
VIKCIN    ISLANDS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'section  e(a)' 
Wherever  such  words  apf>ear  the  following: 
'or  In  section  6(b) ,  whichever  may  be  appU- 
cable'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  'Industries'  where  It  appears  In  the 
first  sentence  the  words  'or  retail  establish- 
ments of  enterprises';  and  by  inserting  after 
the  words  'production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce' where  they  appear  in  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  'or  by  any  retaU 
establishment  of  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.' 

"CHILD   LABOB   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  8.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'or  In  any  retail 
establishment  of  an  enterprise  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce.' 

"exemptions 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Clause  (1)  of  section  13(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
•(1)  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona  fide 
executive,    administrative,    or    professional 
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c.ipacity  or  In  the  capacity  of  outside  sales- 
nxAFi  (as  such  tenna  are  deflnecl  and  de- 
l.tiiued  from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provisions  ot 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  except 
that  dn  employee  of  a  retail  establishment 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  deflniiion  of 
finplovee  employed  In  a  bona  fide  executive 
or  administrative  capacity  t>ecause  of  the 
number  of  hours  In  his  workweelc  which  he 
devjtes  to  activities  not  directly  or  cluseiy 
rel.ited  to  the  performance  of  executive  or 
ridmlnlstratlve  activities,  if  less  than  40  per 
centum  of  his  hours  worked  m  the  workweek 
are  devoted  to  such  activities  i;    or 

ibi  Claus*  (2)  of  section  13(at  of  such 
Act  18  amended  to  read  as  follows:  iJi  any 
employee  employed  by  any  retail  or  service 
establishment  (except  a  reuil  establishment 
m  an  enterprise  engaged  m  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
other  than  such  a  retail  establishment  which 
haa  an  annual  dollar  volume  (}f  sales  (ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated)  of  less  than 
1250  000),  more  than  50  per  centum  of  which 
establishment's  annual  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  j?oods  or  services  Is  made  wr.hin  the 
State  in  which  the  establishment  is  located 
A  retail  or  service  establishment  shall  mean 
an  establishment  75  per  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  i{CK)ds  or 
services  (or  of  both)  Is  not  for  resale  and 
is  rec<->gnized  as  retail  siUes  or  ser\  ices  m 
the  particular  Industry;  or'. 

••(C)  Clause  (13)  of  section  lj(ai  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows.  (  13)  any 
employee  or  proprietor  in  a  retail  or  .Kervice 
establishment  which  qualifies  as  an  exempt 
retail  or  service  establishment  under  clause 
(2  I  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  whom 
the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  would 
not  otherwise  apply,  engaged  in  handling 
telegraphic  messages  for  the  public  under 
an  agency  or  contract  arrangement  with  a 
telegraph  company  where  the  telegraph  mes- 
sage revenue  of  such  agency  dL>ea  i:j:  exceed 
$500  a  month;  or'. 

"(d)  Section  13(a)  of  such  Act  u  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to 
a  semicolon  and  adding  the  following  or 
(16)  any  employee  employed  by  a  retail 
establishment  who  Is  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  a  lunch  counter,  restaurant,  or 
cafeteria  in  such  establishment;  or  (17)  any 
employee  of  a  retail  gasoline  establishment; 
or  (18)  any  employee  of  an  establishment 
which  is  primarily  engaged  in  the  ^  isiness 
of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or  firm 
Implements. ' 

•(e)  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to 
a  semicolon  and  adding  the  following  or 
(6»  any  employee  employed  as  an  announcer, 
news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a  radio  or 
television  station  the  major  studio  of  which 
is  located  in  a  city  or  town  of  one  hundred 
thousand  population  or  less,  according  to  the 
latest  available  decennial  census  figures  as 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town  Is 
part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area  as  de- 
flned  and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  which  has  a  total  population  In  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  thousand,  or  (7)  any 
employee  employed  by  a  retail  establish- 
ment of  an  enterprise  engaged  m  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  gcx)d3  for  commerce 
whose  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  governed 
by  section  6(b)  of  this  Act;  or  ( 8 )  any  em- 
ployee employed  In  a  bona  fide  local  retailing 
capacity  (as  such  term  Is  defined  and  de- 
limited from  time  to  time  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  provision.s  of 
the  .Administrative  Procedure  Act)  ' 

"EMPLOYMENT    OF    8TV DENTS 

"Sec    10    Clause  (1)  of  section   14  of  such 
Act   IS  amended  by  striking  out    and'  after 
apprentices."   and    by   inserting   after    mes- 
sages', the  following:   'and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  school  hours.'. 


"STUD'H  I'l  SIM(!I»\  »NLi  RfM  Vf  I  ■.  f  w  lllfs 
IN  ACaifl'LTT  KM  M^.NrJMN(J  ,*  .N  H  1  R<  K'EJvSI  NO 
EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec  II.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
study  the  ci  >niplicared  system  of  e.xeniptionB 
now  a\ail;ible  lor  the  hnndlmg  and  pr(.><-es.s- 
mg  of  .»Kru  ultural  products  under  such 
.Act  .md  pnrtlfulnrly  sertKjns  7ib)(3p.  7(CI. 
-ii'.il  13i.ii(10i.  and  shall  submit  to  the 
spconu  session  of  the  Elph' y-seven'h  Con- 
gress .Tt  the  time  of  hi.s  report  under  section 
4idi  <;{  such  Act  a  specl.il  report  containing 
the  re.sult.s  of  buch  study  and  informiiiiun. 
data,  and  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation designed  ro  simplify  and  remove  the 
InequitleK  m  'he  appliiMtion  of  -(i>h  ixeinp- 
tlons 

'   frrVCTU  F     D.KTT 

"Sn-  12  The  amendments  m.ulf  hv  this 
.Act  sh.ill  t.ike  efiect  upon  the  explr.ition  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  dafe 
of  Its  enactment,  except  iws  otherwise  pro- 
vided and  except  that  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulga'e  necessary  rules,  regul.iti' ins.  or 
orders  with  regard  to  amendmen's  .'^.1(10  by 
this  Ac  under  fhe  Fair  Labor  .S'.indords 
Art  of  1938  and  amendments  thereto.  In- 
cluding amendments  m.ide  by  this  .Act,  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  on  n^.d  .if'cr 
the  d.tte  of  en.ictment  of  this  .Ac*.  " 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  Uk'  com- 
mitter amendment  a.s  just  heard  i.s  al- 
mo.st  identical  with  the  Kitchlii  amend- 
ment which  pa.s.sed  this  Hou.se  last  year 
The  only  m.imr  chance  i.s  that  under 
the  amendment  we  have  ju.st  heard  lead 
all  of  the  enteipii.se.s  m  a  chain  doin« 
le.vs  than  $250,000  annual  gross  bu:>i:u-.s.s 
arc  e.xempt.  The  inciease  is  to  51  15 
per  hour  for  tho.se  employees  who  are 
currentl.v  covered  The  newly  covei'ed 
employees  will  be  tho.se  who  arc  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  operating  five  or 
more  establishment.s  in  two  or  mure 
States.  Those  employees  will  recei\e  a 
ininimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour  with  no 
provision  for  overtime.  It  is  esliniat*^! 
that  the  newly  covered  would  nunib<'r 
approximately  1  4  million  The  reason  I 
feel  that  the  committee  should  adopt 
this  amendment  is  that  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  eventually  coveruiK  everv 
enterpri.se  imder  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  in  the  United  States 

The  testimony  we  heard  before  ihe 
committee  on  the  .so-called  dollar  volume 
test  was  that  $1  million  is  entirely  too 
high.  Mr.  SuffndKe.  president  of  the  Re- 
tail Clerks  Union  testified  that  the  start- 
ing point  should  be  $500,000  Secretary 
Hodnes  testified  thai  iii  his  jud^meiu  it 
could  happen  that  eventually  there 
would  not  be  any  dollar  test  at  all 
every  enterprise  would  be  covered 

Secretary  Goldberg  has  just  i.ssued  a 
statement  in  which  he  says  that  the 
President  hoped  to  achieve  the  adminis- 
tration's objective  in  an  extension  of 
coverage  to  4  3  million  workers  throut:h 
Senate  action  and  a  Senate-House  com- 
promise. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  committee  docs 
not  accept  the  Kitchin-.^yers  approach 
in-sofar  as  the  interstate  concept  is  con- 
cerned, in  my  judgment  the  Hou.se  and 
the  Senate  conferees  will  agree  on  a  dol- 
lar volume  less  than  $1  million  that  the 
House  passes,  because  in  my  jud^'mem 
the  other  body  will  pa.ss  the  $500,000 
figure.  So,  we  go  to  conference  with 
nothing  to  discuss  except  lowering  it 
from  $1  million  to  some  figure  between 


$1  million  and  $500,000,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  the  House  of  Representatives, 
wants  to  give  the  Federal  Government 
the  right  to  determine  minimum  wages 
over  tho.se  enterprises  that  are  strictly 
intrastate 

\Tr  Chii;rm.\n,  I  \i(,\)v  tlie  committee 
uiU  adojjt  the  amcndinent  that  has  been 
offered  Two  hundred  and  eleven  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  \otc(i  for  an  almost 
identical  bill  a  year  aro  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  N(U  ih  Carolina  i  Mr  Kit-  h- 
IN  I  otlered  the  ami  iidment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
'gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  pioceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioin 
Ohio? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection 

Mr  KITCHIN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yu'ld' 

Mr  AYRES  I  yu  Id  to  the  centleman 
fioin  North  Carolina 

Mr  KITCHIN  'Would  the  gentleman 
auree  with  nie  that  tho.se  who  supported 
the  bill  last  yeai  were  supporting  the 
bill  under  wor.se  economic  circumstances 
by  far  than  we  are  askiim  support  for 
the  mea.sure  this  year? 

Mr  AYRES  That  is  absolutely  riuht 
La.st  year,  accoidinu  to  the  E>epartment 
of  Labor,  there  were  less  than  4  million 
unemployed  This  year  I  believe  the  cur- 
lent  fitiure  is  5'j  million. 

Mr  KITCHIN  A.s  a  matter  of  fact 
does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me. 
according  to  the  statement  by  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Labtjr.  that  we  have  the 
hmliest  unemployment  at  this  particular 
time  than  \kv  have  had  for  the  past  20 
years'' 

Mr    AYRES      That  is  exactly  correct 

Mr  KITCHIN  I  will  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man if,  under  the  Kilchin-Ayres  con- 
cept at  this  time.  It  is  not  a  better  bill 
by  far.  includini^  the  exemptions  that 
have  been  added,  than  was  voted  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  last  year. 

.Mr  AYRES  It  is  a  much  better  bill, 
ill  my  judgment,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nortli  Carolina.  It  is  a  more 
equitable  bill,  because  after  working 
with  this  thinu  for  over  a  year  you  leain 
how  to  perfect  il  and  protect  the  em- 
ployees and  employers  alike. 

Mr  KITCHIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  Mr.  Ayres'. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered    by   Mr     Avrf.s   of   Ohio 

.Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  Th.it 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Labor 
Stand, irds  Amendments  of    lyei  ". 

DEflNmONS 

Sec  2  tai  P.iragr.ipli  (fi  of  section  3  of 
the  Fair  Labor  .st.md.irds  Act  of  1938  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Agricultural 
M.irketlng  Act.  as  amended)."  the  following 
the  processing  of  shade-grown  tobacco  for 
use  as  ngur  wrapper  tobacco  by  agricultural 
employees  employed  In  the  growing  and  har- 
ve-<'iMg    uf   .•-uch    tobacco,    which    processing 
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shall  Include,  but  shall  not  t>e  limited  to, 
drying,  curing,  fermenting,  bulldng,  rebulk- 
Ing  sorting,  grading,  aging,  and  baling,  prior 
t  >  the  stemming  process,". 

(bl  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of  nich 
.Act.  defining  the  term  "wage".  U  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  fcdlowlng:  "Pro- 
jidt'd.  That  the  cost  of  board,  lodging,  or 
other  facilities  shall  not  be  Included  aa  a 
p;irt  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to 
the  extent  it  is  excluded  therefrom  under 
the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  applicable  to  the  particular 
employee:  Proi'td«i  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  determine  the  fair 
value  of  such  board,  lodging,  or  other  fa- 
<  iiitu's  for  defined  classes  of  employees  and 
in  defined  areas,  based  on  average  cost  to 
the  employer  or  to  groups  of  employers  slml- 
liu-ly  situated,  or  average  value  to  groups  of 
( inployees.  or  other  appropriate  measures  of 
fair  value  Such  evaluations,  where  appll- 
c.tble  and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of 
actual  measure  of  cost  In  determining  the 
w.igo  p;ild  to  any  employee". 

(CI  Section  3  of  such  Act  Ls  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  American  vessel'  Includes  any  TBesel 
which  Is  documented  or  numbered  under 
the  laws  of  the  ITnlted  States. 

"(q)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

"(r)  'Enterprise'  means  the  related  actlT- 
Ities  performed  (either  through  unified  oper- 
ation or  common  control)  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  a  common  business  purpose,  and 
includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed In  one  or  more  establishments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organisa- 
tional units  but  shall  not  Include  the  re- 
lated activities  performed  for  such  enterprise 
by  an  Independent  contractor:  ProvUUd, 
Ttiat,  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection, 
a  local  retail  or  service  establishment  which 
Is  under  Independent  ownership  and  contrc^ 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  other  than  a 
separate  and  distinct  enterprise  by  reason  of 
any  arrangement,  which  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to.  an  agreement  (1)  that  It  will  aell, 
or  sell  only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a 
particular  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  ad- 
vertiser, or  (2)  that  It  will  )oln  with  other 
such  local  establishments  In  the  same  In- 
dustry for  the  purpose  of  collective  pur- 
ch.ismg.  or  1 3 )  that  It  will  have  the  ezclUBlve 
right  to  sell  the  goods  or  use  the  brand  name 
of  a  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  advertiser 
within  a  specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  occupies  premises  leased  to  It  by 
a  person  who  also  leases  premises  to  other 
retail  or  service  establishments. 

"  ( s )  'Enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  any  of  the  following  In  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged.  Including 
employees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
\^  orkmg  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  In 
or  produced  for  commerce  by  any  person.  If 
not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  annual 
gross  volume  of  its  sales  of  goods  (exclusive 
of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated)  Is  of  goods  which  were 
produced  outside  the  State  where  the  sales 
occurred;  and  if  not  less  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  goods,  materials,  and  supplies  which 
are  annually  used  or  worked  on.  In  providing 
its  services,  were  produced  outside  the  State 
where  the  services  were  performed:' 

"(  1  )  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  retail  or  service  establishments  If  the 
annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enter- 
prise is  not  less  than  (1,000,000,  exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
separately  stated; 

"(2)   any  such  enterprise  which  has  one  or 
more  establishments  engaged  In  laundering, 
cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  If 
the    annual    gross   volume   of   sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  exclu- 
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slve  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated; 

"(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  operating  a  street, 
suburban  or  Interurban  electric  railway,  «• 
local  trolley  or  motor  bus  carrier  If  the  an- 
nual gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  enterprise 
Is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  excliislve  of  exci.se 
taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  separately 
stated; 

"(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  enter- 
prise, except  ehtablishments  and  enterprises 
referred  to  in  other  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section, which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  In  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  if  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  tlian 
$1,000,000; 

"(5)  any  such  enterprise  which  is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both.  If  the  annual  gross  volume 
from  the  business  of  such  enterprise  is  not 
less  than  $350,000; 

"(6)  any  gasoline  service  establishment  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  Euch  es- 
tablishment is  not  less  than  $250,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated : 
Provided,  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged 
In  commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,  or  a  part  of  an  enterprise  en- 
gaged In  commerce  or  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  and  the  sales  of  such 
establlshmer  t  shall  not  be  Included  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  annual  gross  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  if  the  only  employees 
of  such  establishment  are  the  owner  thereof 
or  persons  standing  in  the  relationship  of 
parent,  spotise,  or  child  of  such  owner." 

urvEsncATioNs   or   ztttxtts   on   employment 

or   rOEEIGN    COMPETmON 

8bc.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  In  any  Industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers 
In  TJnited  States  markets  or  In  markets 
abroad,  or  both,  has  resulted,  or  is  likely  to 
result.  In  Increased  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  he  shall  undertake  an  In- 
vestigation to  gain  full  Information  with 
respect  to  the  matter.  If  he  determines  such 
Increased  unemplosment  has  In  fact  re- 
sulted, or  Is  in  fact  likely  to  result,  from 
such  competition,  he  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  his  findings  and  deter- 
minations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress." 

SPECIAL     INDrSTRT     COMMrTTEES     FOR     PrERTO 
RICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a1  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce"  wher- 
ever they  app>ear,  the  following:  "or  em- 
ployed in  any  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce." 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  Section  6ia)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  lns«-ting  after  the  word  "who" 
In  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
(1),  the  words  "In  any  workweek". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Amendments 
of  1961,  and  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour 
thereafter,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  If  such  employee  Is  employed  In 
American  Samoa,  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b),  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 


lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special  In- 
dustry committee  (w  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  In  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  6p>ecial  industry  committees 
provided  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  this  Act  as  amended  from  time 
to  time." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  In  lany  workweek  ( i )  Is 
employed  in  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, as  defined  in  section  3(8)  (1),  (2), 
(3) ,  or  (5)  or  by  an  establishment  described 
in  section  3(s)  (4)  or  (6),  and  who,  except 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961,  would  not  be 
within  tlie  purview  of  this  section,  or  (11)  is 
brought  within  the  purview  of  this  section 
by  the  amendments  made  to  section  13(a)  of 
this  Act  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961,  wages  at  a  rate  not 
less  than   $1   an   hour. 

"(2)  if  such  employee  Is  employed  as  a 
seaman  on  an  American  vessel,  wages  at  not 
less  than  the  rate  which  will  provide  to  the 
employee,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  wage 
pajrment,  wages  equal  to  compensation  at 
the  hourly  rate  prescribed  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  for  all  hours  during  such 
period  when  he  was  actually  on  duty  (in- 
cluding p>eriods  aboard  ship  when  the  em- 
ployee was  on  wptch  or  was,  at  the  direction 
of  a  sup»erior  officer,  performing  work  or 
standing  by,  but  not  including  off-duty  pe- 
riods which  are  provided  pursuant  to  the 
employment   agreement)." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for 
so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee  Is 
covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  or  here- 
after issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
recommendations  of  a  special  Industry  com- 
mittee appointed  pursuant  to  section  5: 
Provided,  That  (1)  the  following  rates  shall 
apply  to  any  such  employee  to  whom  the  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  would 
otherwise  apply: 

"(A)  The  rate  or  rates  applicable  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961, 
increased  by  15  per  centum,  unless  such  rate 
or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (C).  Such  rate  or  rates  shall  become 
effective  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961  or  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  most  recent  wage  order  applicable  to  such 
employee  theretofore  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  a  spe- 
cial Industry  committee  appointed  under 
section  5,  whichever  is  later. 

"(B)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  appli- 
cable effective  date  under  paragraph  (A), 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by 
paragraph  ( A) ,  increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  appli- 
cable under  the  most  recent  wage  order  issued 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961,  unless  such  rate  or  rates  are  superseded 
by  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  in  a  wage 
order  Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
the  recommendations  of  a  review  committee 
appointed  under  paragraph   (C). 

"(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employers, 
employing  a  majority  of  the  employees  In 
an  industry  In  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  In 
writing    for    the    appointment    of    a    review 
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commltt**  to  recoounend  the  ml n in.-, mi  rate 
or  ratea  to  be  paid  >ucb  employees  in  lieu 
or  the  rate  or  ratas  provided  by  paraatraph 
I  A)  or  (B).  Any  such  application  with  re- 
spect to  any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under 
I)aj-agraph  (A)  shall  be  flled  within  sixty 
days  following  the  enactment  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1961  and 
any  such  application  with  respect  to  any 
rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  parai^ritph 
iB)  shall  be  filed  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  and  not  less  rh.u! 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
applicable  rate  or  rates  under  paragraph 
(Bi  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  consider 
such  application  and  may  appoint  a  review 
committee  If  he  has  reasonable  cause  u^ 
believe,  on  the  basis  of  financial  and  other 
information  contained  In  the  application 
that  compliance  with  any  applicable  rate 
or  rates  prescribed  by  paraKraph  lAi  or 
(Bi  will  substantially  curtail  empliiynient 
m  such  industry.  The  SecrcUiry  s  decision 
upon  any  such  application  shall  be  final 
Any  wage  order  issued  pursuant  to  thf  rec- 
ommendations of  a  review  committee  ap- 
pointed under  this  paragraph  shall  take 
effect  on  the  applicable  etfectlve  date  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (A)  or  iBi 

'  iDi  In  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  review  committee  prior  to  il  e  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  ( A  i 
or  (Bi.  the  applicable  percentage  increase 
provided  by  any  such  paragraph  sh.ii!  take 
effect  on  the  effective  date  prescribed 
therein,  except  with  respect  U)  the  enipl.iyees 
of  an  employer  who  flled  an  application 
under  paragraph  (C)  and  who  flies  with  the 
Secretary  an  undertaking  with  a  surety  or 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  for 
payment  to  his  employees  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  compensate  such  empliyj-es  for 
the  difference  between  the  wages  they  actu- 
ally receive  and  the  wages  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  this  subsection  The 
Secretary  shall  be  empowered  to  enforce 
such  undertaking  and  any  sums  recovered 
by  him  shall  be  held  in  a  special  deposit 
account  and  shall  be  pa'd  on  order  of  the 
Secretary,  directly  to  the  employee  or  em- 
ployees affected.  Any  such  sum  no:  paid  to 
an  employee  because  of  inability  to  do  so 
within  a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  cov- 
ered Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  miscellaneous  receipts 

■i2i  In  the  case  of  any  such  employee  to 
whom  subsection  (b)  would  otherwise  apply, 
the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Uibor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961  appoint  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  to  recommend  the  highest  minimum 
wage  rate  or  rates.  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  prescribed  by  section  8.  not  In 
excess  of  the  applicable  rate  provided  by 
subsection  (b).  to  be  applicable  to  svich  em- 
ployee In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b).  The  rate  or  rates  recom- 
mende<l  by  the  special  Industry  comnmtee 
shall  >>e  effective  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee upon  the  effective  date  of  the  wage 
order  issued  pursuant  to  such  recommen- 
dation but  not  before  sixty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fair  l.ab<ir  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961 

■i3)  The  provisions  of  section  =>  and  sec- 
tion 8  relating  to  special  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  commit- 
tees appointed  under  this  subsection  The 
appointment  of  a  review  committee  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  not  in  lieu  of  any 
-.pecial  industry  committee  required  to  be 
appointed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section laj  (^f  section  8.  except  that  no  spe- 
cial industry  committee  shall  hold  any  hear- 
ing within  one  year  after  a  minimum  wage 
rate  or  rates  for  sxich  industry  shall  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Secretary  bv  a 
rpNiP*    committee  to  be  paid   in    lieu  of   the 


rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  par.igr.ipM 
lAi  or  (Bi  The  minimum  wage  rate  or 
rates  prescribed  by  this  subsection  shall  he 
in  effe<t  only  for  so  long  as  and  Insofar 
its  such  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  h.ive 
not  been  superseded  by  a  wage  order  hxing 
a  higher  minimum  wage  rate  or  rates  (but 
not  in  excess  of  the  applic.ible  rule  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  lai  or  subsection  ib)  i 
hereafter  issued  by  the  Secret arv  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  a  special  industry 
committee  ■■ 

MAXIMIM     HOURS 

Sec  6  (ai  Subse- tlon  lai  of  sectUwi  7  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  designating  svich 
subsection  as  subsection  (a)(l>,  by  Insert- 
ing alter  the  woid  who"  the  words  m 
any    Workweek" 

lb)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  b) 
addiiic  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

ih,  N(j  employer  sh  lU  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  subsection  lai  by  employing  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  service  establish- 
ment for  a  Workweek  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
plicable W(jrk*eck  specified  therein  If  (  I  i 
the  regular  rare  of  pay  of  such  employee  la 
m  excess  of  one  and  one-half  times  the 
minimum  hourly  rate  applicable  to  him  un- 
der section  6.  and  (2)  more  than  half  his 
compensation  for  a  representative  perlud 
I  not  less  than  one  month)  represents  Lom- 
mission.s  on    goods  or  services   ' 

WAGE     ORDERS     IS     PI'ERTO    RKO    AM)     IMF      MHC.IV 
ISLANDS 

Sec  7  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'industries  ■  where  it  ."ppears  In  the  first 
sentence  the  words  i>r  enterprise",  and  by 
inserting  after  the  words  "pnxJuction  of 
gfxxls  for  comineri^e  '  where  they  appear  m 
the  second  sentence  the  folhjwlng  '  or  in 
any  enterprise  engaged  in  ctjmmerre  or  in 
the  production  of  gi^Kls   for  commerce 

LIMIT\TIfJNS   r).N'   RFPORTS  H  f  (Jf  IRE  M  r  STS 

Sec  :;  Section  llici  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there<.if  the 
following  new  sentence:  "If  an  employer 
has  filed  with  the  Secretary  a  written  as- 
surance I  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe)  that  he  Is  complying  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
nut  require  such  employer  to  make  any  other 
written  report  to  him  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section unles-s  he  has  reas4.)n  to  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  complalnt^ji  made  to  him  or  on 
tiie  basis  of  other  information  he  considers 
reliable,  that  such  empl(jyer  has  \iol.ited  or 
IS    violating    this    Act  " 

CHILD    LABOR    PROVISIONS 

Sec  9  Subsection  (o  ot  section  12  of  such 
Act  18  amended  by  striking  out  the  peruxl 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  the  following  or  in  any  enterprise 
engaged  In  commerce  or  in  the  pr<xluctlon 
of  giH'ds  for  Commerce  ' 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  10  Subsections  tai  and  ibi  of  sec- 
tion  13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  its 

follows 

"lai  The  provisions  of  sections  8  and  7 
.shall  not  apply  with  res|)ect  to — 

ill  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
fide  exectitlve  administrative,  or  profes- 
sional capacity  or  In  the  capacity  of  out- 
side salesman  i  a.s  such  terms  are  defined  and 
delimited  from  time  to  time  by  regulations 
of  the  Secret.iiry,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  except 
that  an  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
definition  fjf  employee  employed  In  a  txina 
fide  executive  or  adinlnis'ratlve  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  hours  in  his  work- 
week which  he  devotes  to  activities  not  di- 
rectly or  clo«,eiy  related  to  the  performance 


■  ''.  e.\e<r.tlve  or  .idmiiustratl ve  activities.  If 
less  'han  4u  per  centum  of  his  hours  worked 
m  the  workweek  are  devoted  to  such  ac- 
tivities )  .  or 

i2i  any  emplo>ee  employed  by  any  retail 
or  service  es'abllshment.  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishment  s  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  .sales  of  yocxls  or  MTvices  is 
made  within  the  St-ite  in  which  the  estab- 
llphment  l.s  locate<l    if  such  establishment  — 

"il(  la  not  m  an  enterprise  described  in 
se<tU)n  :j(8i  I  1  1 .  or 

"(li)  Is  in  such  an  enterprise  and  i.s  .i 
hotel,  motel,  restaurant,  ho.spital.  or  school 
for  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  or 
gifted,  children,  or 

■  I  III)  has  an  annual  dollar  volume  oi  -;iics 
•  exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  sepaniielv  stated)  which  is  less 
than  « 260  000 

A  retail  or  service  eslahllshment  .shall  mean 
an  establishment  75  per  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  i>f  sales  of  grnxls  or 
.services  (or  of  both)  is  not  for  resale  and  is 
retognlzed  as  ret. ill  sales  or  services  m  the 
p.irt  icul.ir  industrv    or 

(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  es- 
tabllshmetit  (except  ,in  establishment  In  an 
enterprise  descr:ljed  in  section  3is)i2)i 
engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning  or  repair- 
ing clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  which  establishments  annu.i; 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services  is 
made  within  the  State  m  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  lix'aled  Proitdrd  Tliat  75  per 
centum  of  such  e.siiiblishment  s  annual  dol- 
lar volume  of  sales  of  svuh  .services  is  made 
to  customers  who  are  not  engaged  in  a  min- 
ing, manufacturing  transp<irt.ition.  com- 
mercial or  communications  business  Prv- 
vided  furthier.  That  neither  the  exemption 
m  this  paragraph  nor  in  paragraph  (2)  shall 
apply  to  any  employee  of  a  hotel,  motel  or 
restaunuii  who  is  engaged  In  laundering, 
cleaning  or  repalrii.g  clothing  or  fabrics 
where  such  services  are  not  performed  exclu- 
sively for  such  hotel  motel  or  restaurant 
Pranded  lurthcr  Tliat  this  exemption  shall 
not  apply  to  any  employee  of  any  such  es- 
tablishment which  has  an  annual  dollar 
volume  of  sales  of  such  services  of  $250,000 
or  more  and  which  Is  engaged  m  substantial 
competition  in  the  same  metropolitan  area 
with  an  establishment  less  than  50  pe)- 
centum  of  whose  annu.il  dollar  volume  of 
sales  of  such  services  is  made  within  the 
State  in  which  it  is  loc.ited.  or 

1 4)  any  employee  emploved  by  an  es- 
t-abllshment  which  quallflen  as  an  exem])t 
retail  establishment  under  clause  (2)  of  this 
sub.sectlon  and  is  reci>gnized  as  a  retail  e.s- 
tnblishment  in  the  parti<u!ar  industry  not- 
withstanding that  such  establishment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
g'HKls  that  It  sells  Prorirfed  That  more 
than  85  per  centum  of  such  establlshmenfs 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  gixxls  .so 
made  or  pr.)cessed  is  made  withm  the  .state 
m  which   the  establishment   Is   located:   or 

(5)  any  employee  employed  m  the  catth- 
ing.  taking,  propag.itmg.  harvesting  culti- 
vating, or  farming  of  any  kind  of  flsh.  shell- 
fish. Crustacea  sponges  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
or  in  the  first  proce.ssing  c.inning  or  packing 
such  marine  products  .it  sea  a.s  .in  mcldeni 
to.  or  In  conjunction  with,  such  flshing 
oper.ttions  including  the  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  work  and  loading  and  unload- 
ing when  performed  by  any  such  employee 
or 

"(6»  any  employee  employed  In  agricul- 
ture or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  ncjt  owned  or  operated  for 
profit  or  operated  on  .i  share-crop  basis, 
and  which  are  u.sed  exclusively  for  supply 
and  storing  rij  water  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, or 
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•■(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  auch 
employee  is  exempted  by  regulations  or  or- 
ders of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section 
14.    or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  any  weAly, 
semlweekly.  or  daily  newspaper  with  a  cir- 
culation of  less  than  four  thousand  the 
miijor  part  of  which  circulation  Is  within 
the  county  where  printed  and  published  or 
counties    contiguous   thereto;    or 

"(9)  any  employee  employed  by  a  motion 
picture  theater;  or 

( 10)  any  Individual  employed  within  the 
area  of  prcxluctlon  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary), engaged  in  handling,  packing,  stor- 
ing, ginning,  compressing,  pasteurizing,  dry- 
ing, preparing  In  their  raw  or  natural  state, 
or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  market,  or  in  making  cheese 
or  butter  or  other  dairy  products;  or 

"(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  statloiu;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxlcabs; 
or 

••(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  a 
retail  or  service  establishment  which  qual- 
ifies as  an  exempt  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply, 
engaged  In  handling  telegraphic  messages 
for  the  public  under  an  agency  or  contract 
arrangement  with  a  telegraph  company 
where  the  telegraph  message  revenue  of  such 
agency   does   not   exceed   $600   a  month;    or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  sea- 
man on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American 
vessel;    or 

•'(15)  any  employee  employed  In  plant- 
ing or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or 
felling  timber,  or  in  preparing  or  trans- 
porting logs  or  other  forestry  products  to 
the  mill,  processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other 
transportation  terminal,  if  the  number  of 
employees  employed  by  his  employer  in  such 
forestry  or  lumbering  operations  does  not  ex- 
ceed   twelve;    or 

"(16)  any  employee  of  an  establishment 
primarily  engaged  in  the  preparation  or 
offering  of  food  for  human  consumption  who 
is  employed  in  connection  with  the  prepa- 
ration or  offering  of  food  or  beverages  for 
human  consumption  by  such  services  as 
catering,  banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or 
counter  service,  to  the  public,  to  employees, 
or  to  members  or  guests  of  members  of  clubs; 
or 

•'(17)  any  employee  employed  in  an 
amusement  or  recreational  establishment 
that  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis;  or 

■  (18)  any  employee  employed  by  a  retail 
or  service  establishment  which  Is  primarily 
engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  automo- 
biles, trucks,  or  farm  implements. 

'  (b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act.  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  in  the  can- 
ning, processing,  marketing,  freezing,  curing, 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  distributing 
of  any  kind  of  flsh,  shellfish,  or  other  aquatic 
forms  of  animal  or  vegetable  Ufe,  or  any  by- 
product thereof;  or 

"(5)  any  individual  employed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk. 
In  their  raw  or  nattiral  state;  or 


"(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 
or 

"(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  suburban  or 
Interurban  electric  railway,  or  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier,  not  Included  In  other 
exemptions  contained  In  this  section;  or 

"(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station;  or 

'•(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  Is  located  in  a  city  or  town  of  fifty 
thousand  population  or  less,  according  to  the 
latest  available  decennial  census  figures  as 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town  Is 
part  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area  as  de- 
fined and  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  which  has  a  total  population  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  thousand;  or 

"(10)  any  employee  of  an  independently 
owned  and  controlled  local  enterprise  (in- 
cluding an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  establishment)  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  if  (A)  the  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  and  (B) 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  enterprise's 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  Is  made  with- 
in the  State  in  which  such  enterprise  is  lo- 
cated, and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  Is  to  custDmers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  bulk  distribution  of  such  products 
for  resale;  or 

'•(11)  any  employee  whose  minimum  rate 
of  wages  is  governed  by  section  6(b)  of  this 
Act." 

EMPLOYMENT   OF  STftDENTS 

Sec.  11.  Clause  (1)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"apprentices."  and  by  inserting  after  "mes- 
sages," the  following:  "and  of  full-time 
students  outside  of  their  school  hours  in  any 
retail  or  service  establishment:  Provided. 
That  such  employment  Is  not  of  the  type 
ordinarily   given   to  a  full-time  employee,". 

PENALTIES     AND    INJUNCTION     PBOCEEDINCS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  16(b)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  right  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion by  or  on  behalf  of  any  employee,  and 
the  right  of  any  employee  to  become  a  party 
plaintiff  to  any  such  action,  shall  terminate 
upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  an  action  under  section 
17  in  which  restraint  is  sought  of  any  fur- 
ther delay  In  the  payment  of  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages,  or  the  amount  of  unpaid  over- 
time compensation,  as  the  case  may  be. 
owing  to  such  employee  under  section  C  or 
section  7  of  this  Act  by  an  employer  liable 
therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"INJUNCTION    PROCEEDINOS 

"Sec.  17.  The  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
Court  of  Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for 
cause  shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  sec- 
tion 15.  including  in  the  case  of  violations 
of  section  16(a)(2)  the  restraint  of  any  with- 
holding of  payment  of  minimum  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  found  by  the  court 
to  be  due  to  employees  under  this  Act  (ex- 
cept sums  which  employees  are  barred  from 
recovering,  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  to  restrain  the  violations, 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Portal-to-Portal  Act  of  1947) ." 

BTUDT    OF    AOKICULTURAL    HAMDLINO    AND    PROC- 
ESSING   EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
study  the  complicated  system  of  exemptions 


now  available  for  the  handling  and  process- 
ing of  agricultural  products  under  such  Act 
and  particularly  sections  7(c),  13(a)  (10) 
and  7(b)(3),  and  shall  submit  to  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress 
at  the  time  of  his  report  under  section  4(d) 
of  such  Act  a  special  report  containing  the 
resvUts  of  such  study  and  Information,  data 
and  recommendations  for  further  legislation 
designed  to  simplify  and  remove  the  In- 
equities in  the  application  of  such  exemp- 
tions. 

effective  date 

Sec  14.  The  ammendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  up>on  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided and  except  that  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate necessary  rules,  regulations,  or  or- 
ders with  regard  to  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  amendments  thereto,  in- 
cluding amendments  made  by  this  Act,  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  on  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  long  change  in  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  on  page  4,  par- 
ticularly beginning  at  line  5,  through 
line  11.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Clerk  read  that  language  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  language  re- 
ferred to. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert] 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  Is  a 
substitute,  as  I  think  everyone  knows, 
for  the  Ayres  substitute.  The  provisions 
of  the  amendment  are  identical  with 
those  of  H.R.  5900  which  I  introduced 
yesterday  and  which  is  shown  on  page 
4405  of  yesterday's  Record,  with  one  ex- 
ception, which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin]  pointed 
out  in  his  unanimous-consent  request 
and  which  has  been  reread.  This  one 
exception  grew  out  of  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  the  so-called  "depend  on 
commerce"  clause  found  on  page  4,  and 
by  a  change  in  the  substitute  on  page  4, 
line  5,  we  have  undertaken  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  25  percent  of  the  gross 
volume  of  sales  are  of  goods  produced 
outside  the  State  where  sold  and  that 
with  respect  to  services  25  percent  of  the 
goods,  materials,  and  supplies  used  in 
providing  such  services  were  produced 
outside  the  State  where  the  services  were 
performed.  The  substitute,  therefore, 
would  cover  only  such  enterprises  mak- 
ing sales  of  $1  million  per  year  and  only 
where  it  met  the  25-percent  test  and 
only  where  it  has  employees  engaged  in 
handling,  selling,  or  working  on  goods 
moved    in    commerce.      I    repeat,    Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  this  wbls  worked  out  aft- 
er we  had  oonaolted  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carottn*  and  after  the  col- 
loquy between  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  with  relucunce 
that  I  offer  a  bin  in  Tlew  of  the  tremen- 
dous amoont  of  work  which  the  commit- 
tee has  done  on  this  proposal.  Members 
of  this  great  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  put  a  lot  of  hard  effort  into 
this  job.  Everyone  knows  that  the  dis- 
tinguished genOemAn  from  Califorrua 
IMr.  RooficVKLTl  U  the  author  of  the 
basic  proposal  contained  in  the  Albert 
substitute.  The  proposal  which  I  have 
offered,  howerer.  does  contain  also  sub- 
stantial and  Important  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees covered  by  existing  law  this  sub- 
stitute leaves  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  unchanged.  The  minimum 
wage  for  such  employees  for  the  first  2 
jrears  would  be  $1.15  an  hour.  After  2 
years  the  minimum  wage  would  be  $1.25 
an  hour.  Presently  covered  employees 
would  be  entitled  to  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  after  40  hours  as  in  exi.sting 
law. 

With  respect  to  newly  covered  em- 
ployees, the  substitute  contains  amerul- 
ments  both  to  the  committee  bill  and  to 
the  Ayres  substitute.  Fh^  of  all.  newly 
covered  employees  will  not  be  subject  to 
the  escalation  clause.  The  minimum 
wage  will  be  $1  an  hour  and  remain  at 
that  figure.  No  newly  covered  employees 
will  be  subject  to  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  law. 

TYte  bill  also  eontalns  the  Fulbri^ht 
ameiidraent.  It  ^minates  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  small  chains  to  the  dis- 
criminatory "5  and  2"  provision  con- 
tained in  the  ELitchin-Ayres  substitute 
While  my  amendment  covers  retail  and 
service  enterprises  having  grow  sales  of 
over  $1  milUon  a  year  if  25  percent  of 
the  goods  and  serrloes  are  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  Folbright  amendment 
then  removes  from  coverage  any  estab- 
lishment when  such  a  $1  million  enter- 
prise itself  has  gross  sales  of  less  than 
$250,000.  These  annual  dollar  volume 
sUndards  are  $360,000  in  the  case  of 
construction  enterprises. 

I  would  like  now  to  make  a  statement 
with  respect  to  the  differences  between 
this  bill  and  the  committee  bill. 

First,  the  Albert  bill  would  change  the 
definition  of  enterprises  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  good.s  for 
commerce  contained  in  the  committee 
bill  so  that  the  specified  enterprises 
meeting  the  various  dollar  volume  tests, 
liicluding  gasoline  service  establishments 
would  be  covered  for  minimum  wage 
piUTX)ses  if  (a)  not  less  than  25  percent. 
and  so  forth;  and  if  (b)  the  enterprise 
has  employees — not  Just  one — engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.  The  committee  bill 
docs  not  contain  a  like  percentage  test 
for  interstate  commerce  activities  of  the 
enterprise. 

Second,  It  extends  coverage  to  em- 
ployees in  any  gmsoline  service  establish- 
ment having  groes  annual  sales  of  $250- 
000  or  more.  Committee  bill  extends 
coverage  to  employees  in  enterprises  hav- 
ing gross  annual  business  of  $1  million 


or  more.  However,  committee  bill  would 
exempt  any  rt-tail  gasoline  service  estab- 
lishment in  an  enterprise  having  not 
more  than  15  establishments,  if  such  es- 
tablishment has  an  annual  sales  volum<' 
of  less  than  $1  million . 

Third,  the  Albert  bill  would  provide  a 
minimum  wage  of  $1  for  newly  covered 
employees,  effective  120  days  after  enact- 
ment Committee  bill  would  advance 
this  rate  to  $1  05  1  year  from  the  tlTec- 
tivc  date,  to  $1  15  2  yt-ars  from  such 
date,  ajid  to  $1.25  3  years  from  the  effec- 
tive date 

Fourth,  it  would  not  require  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  compensation  to  newlv 
covered  employees.  Committee  bill 
would  not  require  payment  of  overtimo 
to  such  employees  during  fii.st  year  after 
effective  date  However,  overtime  com- 
pensation at  14  times  employees  regu- 
lar rate  of  pay  would  t)e  required  for 
most  newly  covered  employees  after  44 
hours  during  .second  year,  42  hours  dur- 
ing third  year  and  40  hours  thereafter 
Fifth,  It  would  not  change  the  present 
act's  overtime  exemption  with  respect 
to  seasonal  industries  and  the  flr»t  proc- 
essing, and  so  forth,  of  certam  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  commodities 
Under  the  committee  bill  the  14-week 
seasonal  industry  exemption  und^r 
which  overtime  payment  Is  not  re^iuned 
except  for  work  in  exce.ss  of  12  hours  a 
day  or  56  a  week  would  continue  It 
would  al.so  provide  a  14  workweek  ex- 
emption— with  same  hours  of  work  lim- 
itation as  referred  to  above — for  Uie 
first  proces^iing.  canning,  or  packuig  of 
perishable  or  seasanal  fresh  fruiu  or 
vegetables  and  for  the  ftrst  processing  in 
the  area  of  production  of  any  agricul- 
tural or  horticultural  commodity  during 
seasonal  operations.  If  an  employer 
qualifies  for  both  exemptions  he  would 
be  eligible  for  an  aggregate  of  24  weeks 
in  any  calendar  year  of  which  not  more 
than  12  weeks  may  be  of  unlimited  hours 
and  12  weeks  of  limited  hours. 

Sixth,  the  bill  preserves  the  exlitini: 
minimum  wage  and  overtime  exemption 
under  the  act  for  employees  of  hotels, 
motels,  restaurauts.  and  hospitals,  as 
does  the  committee  bill,  and.  in  addition, 
exempts  from  the  new  coverage  em- 
ployees of  schools  for  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped,  or  gifted  children 
Seventh.  It  would  provide  a  minimum 
wtmc  and  overtime  exemption  under  the 
act  for  employees  of  any  reUil  or  serv- 
ice establishment  In  an  enterprise  having 
a  i.'ro.'^s  annual  busines^,  of  $1  million  or 
more,  if  the  establishment  has  an  annual 
volume  of  sales  of  less  tiian  $250,000 
Committee  bill  would  exempt  employees 
of  retail  or  service  establishmenLs  in 
such  an  enterprise,  if  the  enterprise  has 
not  more  than  14  such  e.stabll.shments 
and  the  establishment  has  an  annual 
volume  of  .sales  of  less  than  $250,000,  or. 
In  the  ca.se  of  a  retail  t;a.soIine  service 
establishment.  $1  million. 

Eighth.  It  would  exempt  from  the  act  .s 
minimum  wat;e  and  overtime  provislon.s 
any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service  estab- 
lishment which  is  primarily  engaged  in 
the  business  of  selling  automobiles. 
truck."?,  or  farm  implemrnt.s  Under  the 
committee  bill,  employees  of  such  estab- 
lishments would  be  exempted  from  the 
act's   overtime   re<iulrrments   only,    and 


office  employees  of  such  establishments 
would  not  be  entitled  to  tills  exemption. 
Ninth,  this  bill  would  provide  an  over- 
time exemption  for  employees  of  certain 
independently  owned  and  controlled  lo- 
cal enterprises  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  Such  an  enterprise  will  quali- 
fy for  the  exemption  if  its  gross  annual 
volume  of  »ales  is  less  than  $1  million. 
more  than  75  percent  of  its  sales  are 
made  within  the  State  in  which  the  en- 
ten>rtse  is  located,  and  not  more  than 
25  i)ercent  of  its  annual  sales  are  to  cus- 
tomers engaged  in  the  bulk  distribution 
of  such  products  for  resale.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  a  similar  ex- 
f'mption  but  limit  its  application  to 
delivery  employees  of  establishmeiu.s 
havmg  annual  sales  of  Jess  than  $1  mil- 
lion Under  the  committee  bill,  there  is 
no  limitation  as  tolnterstate  sales.  How- 
ever, the  exemption  would  be  defeated 
:f  more  than  10  percent  of  the  establish- 
mentij'  atuiual  sales  are  to  customers  en- 
gaged in  using  such  products  in  opera- 
tions, other  than  agriculture.  In  which 
poods  are  produced  for  commerce.  The 
•Mbert  bill  does  not  contain  such  limita- 
tion. 

Tenth.  Uic  Albert  bill  would  noi  con- 
taui  a  provision  .similar  to  that  of  the 
committee  bill  which  adds  an  overtime 
exemption  for  certain  drivers  or  driv- 
ers helpers  making  local  deliveries  pur- 
STiant  to  a  collectively  bargained  agree- 
ment winch  provides  pay  for  such 
employment  on  the  basis  of  trip  rates  or 
other  delivery  payment  plan. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr  FORD  Mr  Oiairman,  I  am  not 
ckiar  about  this  percentage  criteria 
May  I  ask,  if  a  business  qualified  under 
this  formula  last  year  but  does  not  this 
year,  how  Is  It  going  to  be  handled  ad- 
ministratively' Once  a  business  is  under 
the  25  percent  percentage  figure.  Is  that 
In  pcipetulty  or  Just  what  is  the 
criterion? 

Mr.     ROOSEVELT      Mr,     Chairman. 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  answer? 
Mr    ALBERT.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cnllfomta. 

Mr  ROOSEV'ELT,  I  think  perhaps 
I  can  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
by  referring  to  tlie  testimony  before  the 
committee,  in  which  that  specific  ques- 
tion was  asked  not  only  as  to  this  point 
but  as  to  other  points;  for  instance,  if  a 
bu.siness  had  less  than  a  million  dollars 
in  a  certain  period  and  then  more  than  a 
million  dollars,  at  what  point  would  the 
Department  consider  it  either  covered  or 
not? 

He  stated  that  that  minimum  would  be 
ba.srd  on  the  last  quarter  concerned. 
Mr    FORD      TTie  last  3  months? 
Mr    ROOBETVELT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr   FORD      The  last  3  months  before 
the  violation,  or  the  last  3  months  of  the 
year  ? 

Mr.  ROOSEVEI.T  It  would  be  re- 
vised every  quarter 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vinson).  Mr.  Albert  was 
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permitted   to  proceed   for   5   additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion. This  provision  would  be  subject 
to  the  same  provisions  for  determining 
coverage  as  affect  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Has  this  particular  point 
been  discussed  on  the  floor?  Can  we 
have  some  legislative  history  so  it  will 
be  clear  cut?  We  do  not  want  any  wide- 
open  authority  to  be  given  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  The  Department 
has  made  it  clear  it  will  continue  to  op- 
erate under  this  bill,  as  it  has  since  1938, 
and  apply  the  same  procedures. 

Mr  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  In  view  of 
the  question  about  the  legislative  history 
of  this  proposal,  may  I  ask  Just,  how 
we  developed  this  particular  bill?'  Ac- 
cording to  the  press,  there  were  two 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  involved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  can 
indicate  whether  or  not  that  Is  correct, 
and  if  so,  who  else  did  participate  in  the 
development  of  the  bill? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Goldberg  on  page  50 
of  the  transcript. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  This  is  not 
answering  my  question. 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  am  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility on  my  own,  after  having 
consulted  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  the  leadership,  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Reference 
is  made  in  the  gentleman's  statement  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  cover  filling  sta- 
tions which  have  an  operation  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  so  to  speak.  As  the 
^•entleman  knows,  in  many  of  the  oil- 
producing  States,  and  mine  is  one.  they 
have  production  within  the  State,  refin- 
ing' within  the  State,  and  the  sale  within 
the  State.  If  that  is  true,  would  the 
filling'  station  and  the  oil  jobbers  that 
have  retail  sales  be  covered  by  this  act, 
or  would  they  be  exempt? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  that  if  25  percent  of 
the  floods  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  were  produced  outside  the  State  and 
were  sold  it  would  be  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  otherwise  it  would  not 
be 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  if  it 
was  all  produced  within  the  State,  re- 
fined within  the  State,  and  sold  within 
the  State,  then  it  would  not  be  under 
it? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct,  if  the 
establishment  sold  nothing  but  petro- 
leum products. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  on  the 
other   had   we  have  pipelines  bringing 


oil  from  an  outside  State  into  a  State 
and  it  is  refined  within  the  State  and 
then  distributed  to  the  filling  stations, 
they  would  be  imder  the  act? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  So  then 
we  have  one  group  under  the  act  and 
another  group  not  under  the  act;  is  not 
that  right? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  as  to  what  per- 
centage of  the  total  sales  of  service  sta- 
tions would  be  in  the  nature  of  let  us 
say  tires  and  various  appliances,  sup- 
plies and  so  forth,  other  than  the  gaso- 
line itself? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not,  out  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Roosevelt  J   to  reply  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  On  that  point, 
the  testimony  will  show  that  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  the  revenue  of  the 
average  gasoline  station  comes  from 
what  is  known  as  TTA. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Then  that  means  that 
practically  all  of  the  service  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  will  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No.  because  the 
bill  specifically  requires  that  stations  do 
at  least  $250,000  annually  in  addition 
to  the  25  percent  test. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  I  recognize  that 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
has  referred  to  retail  establishments 
and  to  dollar  volume.  In  my  part  of 
the  country,  there  are  certain  depart- 
ment stores  which  operate  certain  de- 
partments within  the  store  under  a 
lease  arrangement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WHITENER)  Mr.  Albert  was 
granted  permssion  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  was  pointing  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  some  of  these 
large  department  stores,  certain  depart- 
ments are  operated  by  lease  arrange- 
ments with  an  entirely  different  con- 
cern. For  instance,  a  department  store 
may  have  a  jewelry  department  which  is 
leased  out  to  a  corporation  from  some 
other  part  of  the  country.  Now  in  com- 
puting the  dollar  volume  of  business  of 
the  retail  establishment,  as  the  Secre- 
tary would  do,  is  it  contemplated  in  this 
legislation  that  the  dollar  volume  of  any 
separate  concern  operating  within  the 
walls  of  a  retail  department  store  or  in 
that  retail  esablishment  would  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  figuring? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  bill  uses  the  tenns 
"enterprises"  and  "establishments".  En- 
terprise applies  to  the  total  operation 
and  establishment  applies  to  the  spe- 
cific, individual  shop,  store  or  what  have 
you. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  also  point 
out  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  and  Inci- 
dentally, this  also  appears  in  the 
Kitchin-Ayres  bill,  you  will  find  on  line 
20  that  amongst  those  who  are  exempted, 
there  is  this  provision: 

That  it  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
the  goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  man- 
ufacturer, distributor,  or  advertiser  within  a 
specified  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  occupies  premises  leased  to  it  by  a  per- 
son who  also  leases  premises  to  other  re- 
tail  or  service  establishments. 

That  definitely  takes  care  of  the  sit- 
uation that  the  gentleman  is  inquir- 
ing about. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  In  other  words 
then,  it  is  correct  that  the  leased  oper- 
ation, so  to  speak,  would  be  a  separate 
retail  establishment,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  store  in  which  it  is  located? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  would  answer 
this  question  for  me.  We  have  been 
talking  of,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
made  a  very  good  point  with  reference 
to  the  oil  production  in  the  State  distrib- 
uted to  fuel  stations  within  the  State. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  answered  this 
question  correctly.  The  second  section 
of  this  new  language,  however,  says — 
"if  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  goods, 
materials  and  supplies  which  are  an- 
nually used  or  w-orked  on  in  providing 
its  services  were  produced  outside  the 
State  where  the  service  is  performed." 
Will  the  gentleman  answer  this  ques- 
tion? Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  any  filling  station,  even  though  the 
oil  was  produced  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  was  transported  to  the  filling 
station  in  Colorado — but  there  we  have 
again  a  percentage  of  the  equipment, 
the  pump  and  the  tanks  and  so  forth 
that  are  used  in  connection  with  dispens- 
ing the  service — would  you  say,  there- 
fore, that  that  would  come  under  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  call  that  "sale 
of  goods"  and  the  criterion  would  be 
whether  the  goods  were  produced  out- 
side of  the  State  where  it  is  sold. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Then  what  does  this 
section  providing  that  not  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  goods,  materials  and  sup- 
plies and  so  forth  mean? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  applies  to  service 
enterprises  and  establishments.  Then 
the  service  at  the  filling  station,  such 
as  changing  automobile  tires,  switching 
batteries,  charging  batteries,  making  use 
of  tools  to  repair  automobiles,  the  pumps 
to  pump  out  the  gasoline;  do  those 
things  incidental  to  performing  this 
service  come  under  this  last  clause? 

I  would  say  that  was  such  an  inci- 
dental part  of  the  business  of  retail  sell- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  a  part  of  the 
business  or  enterprise. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  say  it  is  not 
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an  Incidental  part  of  the  legislation  we 
are  trying  to  paa>  here  today,  and  I  am 
endeavoring  to  fet  an  explanation,  if 
I  can.  from  someone,  of  thljs  last  section: 
"Or  25  percent  of  the  goods,  gasoline, 
supplies,"  what  that  means.  Can  the 
gentleman  explatai  that? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  think  It  Is  Intended  to 
relate  to  those  establishments  which 
perform  a  service  type  enterprise  as  dis- 
tinguished from  retail  stores  and  sales 
enterprises. 

Mr.  KTTCHIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  conjunctive.  We 
have  tried  to  write  this  language  in  a 
manner  to  cover  the  questions  raised  by 
the  gentleman  with  respect  to  the  words 
"depend  on,"  and  we  have  divided  it 
Into  two  parts :  First,  with  respect  to  the 
goods;  &nd,  second,  with  respect  to 
services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  entire  consideration  of  this  very 
important  measure  I  am  quite  sure 
everyone  has  performed  as  a  person  of 
good  will.  There  certainly  has  been  no 
recrimination,  no  harsh  words,  and  I 
would  say  probably  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  careful  consideration  without 
extreme  partlsanahip.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  want  the  debate  to  continue 
that  way. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  committee 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  and 
upon  which  most  of  the  debate  pro- 
ceeded; a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Atiks],  which 
substitute  has  been  thoroughly  debated 
and  considered:  and  now  we  have  a 
tn-and-new  substitute  which  was  intro- 
duced late  yesterday  evening,  copies  of 
it  available  only  this  morning,  a  substi- 
tute already  changed  in  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  very  material  respects  from 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  yesterday 
evening. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  date  of  the  Ayres 
bill  Is  March  22.  The  date  of  the  Albert 
blU  Is  March  23. 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  had  expected  to 
touch  on  that  in  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Kltchln-AjTes  bill  was  acted  upon  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  summer 
and  carried  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  was  thoroughly  debated 
at  that  time,  and  except  for  a  few  minor 
changes  that  everyone  can  understand. 
it  Is  the  same  proposition  we  had  here 
last  year,  and  there  is  nothing  new  or 
novel  about  it. 

If  ever  I  was  convinced  that  the  Ayres 
substitute  should  be  adopted  I  am  con- 
vinced of  it  now  after  the  discussion 
I  have  just  heard  about  this  new  sub- 
stitute. Some  of  us  believed  yesterday 
before  we  got  the  new  bill  that  the  whole 
matter  ought  to  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  for  further  consideration  and 


to  report  out  a  measure  tiiat  the  com- 
mittee really  wanted  us  to  adopt. 

Now.  the  committee  has  apparently 
abandoned  that  bill.  and.  as  I  say.  we 
have  a  brandnew  bill.  I  would  be  for  re- 
committing this  bill  ri-:,'ht  now  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  do  have  before 
us  the  Ayres  substitute  which  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  and  adopted 
once  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
If  it  was  good  last  year,  then  I  say  it  is 
just  £is  good  this  year 

Obviously,  this  whole  field  is  contro- 
versial. I  wa.s  here  when  the  first  bill 
was  en-icted.  and  it  was  controversial 
then.  The  increase  in  1955  under  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  controversial,  but 
we  brought  that  change  about,  and,  as 
I  say.  last  year  we  have  an  Increase  In 
the  minimum  wage  and  exten.sion  of 
coverage  May  I  say,  before  I  go  any 
further,  that  after  the  Kitchin  substi- 
tute was  adopted  in  the  committee  I 
voted  for  it.  It  provided  for  a  15-cent 
increase  and  an  extension  of  coverage  In 
the  interstate  commerce  concept  It 
was  not  my  fault  it  did  not  become  law 
last  summer.  I  wish  now  that  it  had  be- 
come law  at  that  time,  but  it  did  not. 

Last  year  when  we  considered  the 
matter  there  wsis  grave  concern  about 
the  economic  consequences  There  is 
that  same  concern  today.  Let  me  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  few  of  the  people  who 
may  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
some  objection  to  the  Ayres  substitute. 

First  of  all.  there  are  some  who  feel 
they  ought  to  vole  for  a  25-cent-an- 
hour  increase  ri^ht  now  May  I  ju.st  say 
with  all  re.spect  to  the  committee  and 
everybody  concerned  that  the  increase 
as  of  now  to  25  cents  has  btn-n  aban- 
doned. Tins  IS  a  15-cent-increa.se  bill. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  25  cents  as  coming  in  2  years. 
As  I  read  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  the  25-cent 
Increase  would  become  effective  4 
months  and  2  years  from  the  date  this 
should  become  law,  if  it  does  become  law. 

So  I  say  to  you  people  who  feel  that 
you  ought  to  have  25  cents  right  now, 
vote  for  the  15  cents,  then  we  will  be 
back — I  hope  some  of  us  will  be  back — 
in  the  next  Congress.  Every  Congress 
likes  to  raise  the  minimum  wage.  So 
let  us  leave  that  for  the  next  Congress. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  economic  situa- 
tion might  be  in  the  country  It  might 
be  such  as  to  not  dictate  such  an  in- 
crease. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  i  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halluck  ' .  he  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes  » 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
other  hand  it  might  be  well  that  the 
Congress  would  determine  that  an  in- 
crease above  the  10  additional  cents 
an  hour  should  be  had  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. So  I  believe  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter part  of  wisdom  to  leave  to  the  next 
Congress  that  final  determination,  be- 
cause, may  I  say  again,  the  bill  pres- 
ently before  us  will  give  to  the  people 
presently  employed  and  covered  under 
the  act  an  Increase  of  15  cenLs,  which 
will  apply  for  the  next  2  years  and 
4  months  after  the  law  becomes  effec- 
tive. 


There  are  some  here  who  think  it  is  a 
mistake  to  have  any  minimum  wage  bill 
at  all.  or  any  fair  labor  standards  bill; 
there  are  some  here  who  think  that  we 
should  not  inc.  ease  the  minimum  now 
or  extend  the  coverage.  To  those  who 
feel  that  way.  I  say  that  in  all  my  ca- 
reer here  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  if  I 
thought  something  was  bad  to  Improve 
it  as  best  I  could  in  the  consideration 
of  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  I 
thought  a  proposal  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment or  a  substitute  would  improve  what 
I  otherwise  thought  was  bad  legislation. 
I  have  supported  it.  I  know  once  in  a 
while  we  might  be  tempted  to  keep 
something  just  as  bad  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  our  likes,  or  the  likes  of  the 
I^eople  we  represent,  in  order  to  vote 
again.st  it.  but  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
good  statesmanship. 

So,  may  I  say  to  those  who  believe 
that  nothing  should  be  done  here  in  this 
direction,  you  ought  to  support  the 
Ayres  substitute  because,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  well-thought-out,  well -conceived, 
desirable  piece  of  legislation  which  rep- 
resents a  real  advance  not  only  In  the 
amount   Involved   but   In   the   coverage. 

Now,  to  those  people  who  think  noth- 
ing should  be  done,  it  Is  their  privilege 
to  register  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  whatever  finally  comes  on  for  a  vote, 
but  certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  ix>sl- 
tion  should  be  taken  now. 

This  really  is  a  peculiar  situation  that 
confronts  us;  the  committee  having  re- 
ported a  bill  that  I  thought  was  sub- 
stantially agreed  upon:  a  substitute 
having  been  prepared,  not  prepared  Just 
in  the  last  few  days  but  a  substitute 
carefully  thought  out  and  prepared  a 
long  time  ago  All  of  the  debate  has 
prcx'eeded  on  the  Kitchin-Ayres  substi- 
tute as  against  the  committee  bill.  Well. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  let  It  stay 
there 

Now,  the  vote  will  come  first  of  all, 
of  course,  on  the  Albert  substitute  as 
against  the  Ayres  substitute.  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  go  right  back  where 
we  started;  turn  down  the  Albert  sub- 
stitute, adopt  the  Ayres  substitute  pres- 
ently before  us.  and  then  when  we  go 
back  in  the  House  we  will  have  the  vote 
between  the  Ayres  substitute  and  the 
committee  bill 

At  I  say.  the  15-cent  Increase  was 
apparently  determined  upon  not  just  by 
me  but  by  the  top  people  in  our  present 
admini.'-tration,  who  apparently  now 
atrree  with  the  contention  of  the  last 
administration,  that  the  circumstances 
in  the  country  at  this  time  would  only 
Justify  a  15-cent  Increase,  and  that  Is 
provided  here. 

Now,  it  has  been  argued  so  much  that 
I  do  not  like  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
the  Ayres  substitute  does  cling  to  the 
principle  of  intereslate  commerce,  and 
I  for  one,  want  to  have  It  stay  right 
there  I  do  not  want  to  bring  every 
stat<house,  every  county  courthouse 
and  every  city  hall  to  Washington,  and 
I  think  it  is  hiL-h  time  that  we  began  to 
pay  strnie  attention  not  only  to  the  re- 
spon-sibllities  but  the  rights  of  the 
States  in  these  various  matters.  If  the 
people  in  the  States  .should,  through  their 
h^gislalures.  want  a  minimum  wage  for 
intra.slate  commerce,  let  them  have  it, 
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that  is  their  right,  but  let  us  not  try 
to  write  it  from  Washington. 

Now.  as  to  this  substitute  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentlnnan  from 
Oklahoma — and,  incidentally,  as  I  said 
>e.-terday,  there  is  no  person  in  this 
body  from  whom  I  have  a  higher  re- 
spect He  has  complete  integrity.  He 
said  he  offers  this  bill  on  his  full  re- 
.•^ponsibility.  Well,  that  Is  good  enough 
for  me.  But,  of  course,  we  understand 
now  that  apparently  It  has  not  only  his 
blessing  but  the  blessing  of  the  adminis- 
t  ration,  the  blessing  of  the  majority 
leadership,  and.  I  assume,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  It  presents 
here  new  and  novel  provisions  that  I 
Qo  not  think  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stick  with  some- 
thini;   that  has  been  tried  and  proved. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Albert  substitute. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oRered  by  Mr.  Vinson  to  the 

substliute  offered  by  Mr.  Albebt: 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  17  through  32 
and  renumber  the  following  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

Page  17.  beginning  In  line  1.  itrUcc  out 
"except  an  eatabllBhment  In  an  enterprise 
described    In    section    3(b) 2." 

Page  17,  line  9,  strike  out  "commercial." 

Page  17.  beginning  with  the  quotation 
marks   "provided  further". 

In  line  16.  strike  out  everything  down 
through  "located"  In  line  23. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     Gladly. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  person- 
ally I  would  be  delighted  to  endorse  and 
to  accept  the  amendment  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
likewise,  am  glad  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  thank  these  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen.  Let  me  say 
merely  that  this  amendment  takes  out  of 
the  bill  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
laundries. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  Is  a  blanket  ex- 
emption; it  takes  out  all  classes  of  laun- 
dries? 

Mr  VINSON.  Exactly;  under  the 
Federal  law  today  laundry  establish- 
ments arc  not  included.  The  Albert 
substitute  includes  them.  My  amend- 
ment takes  all  of  them  out  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Including  such  places 
as  linen  supply? 

Mr.  VINSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentte- 
man. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  on  page  17  relates 
also  to  laundries;  does  It  not? 

Mr.  VINSON.  It  relates  to  laundries 
wherever  laundries  are  referred  to.  We 
are  washing  laimdries  clean  out  of  the 
bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Vinson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  a  position  that  I 
have  taken  here.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
argumentative  about  this  matter  at  all. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Albert]  knows  that  I  made  an  effort  to 
assist  in  clearing  up  language  in  the  Al- 
bert bill,  as  referred  to  in  this  particular 
section  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
I  am  frankly  of  the  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  instead  of  clearing  up  that 
particular  section,  we  have  done  it  a 
grave  dissei-vice,  which  I  deeply  regret. 
I  am  afraid  that  somewhere  along  this 
line  we  may  accidentally,  if  this  bill  be- 
comes a  section  in  the  statute,  make  it 
a  little  bit  more  ambiguous  than  even  the 
phrase  "depend  upon." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  with 
this  language  here,  although  it  is  well  in- 
tentioned,  that  we  just  hop  from  the  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire.  I  v.ould  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Alakri]  with  reference  to  this  language 
which  he  has  now  substituted  on  page  4, 
the  commerce  language,  this  question. 
You  have  here  in  the  second  clause  the 
words  "25  percent  of  the  goods,  mate- 
rials and  supplies  which  are  annually 
used  or  worked  on  in  providing  those 
services,"  come  from  out  of  the  State. 

As  an  example,  take  a  shoestore 
which  got  most  of  its  shoes  from  out  of 
the  State,  25  percent  or  more.  That  is 
covered  regardless  of  its  size,  except  for 
this  dollar  volume  test.  Now,  how  about 
a  shoe  repair  store?  You  have  here, 
goods  worked  on.  Are  you  going  to  have 
the  wage  and  hour  people  go  in  and 
find  out  where  these  shoes  were  made 
that  the  shoe  repairman  works  on? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    No. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Tliat  is  the  language 
you  have  here.  I  think. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  "Goods,  materials, 
and  supplies  which  are  aniiually  used  or 
worked  on  in  providing  the  services,"  I 
quote. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  With  respect  to  service 
establishments  this  clearly  has  no  refer- 
ence to  goods  that  are  worked  on  for 
customers.  Such  goods  could  not  have 
any  possible  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is 
part  of  the  legislative  history;  there  is 
not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  gentleman's  clarification,  but  the 
words  in  your  bill  are  "used  or  worked 
on."  Do  I  take  it  you  are  going  to  go 
Into  a  shoe  repair  store  that  is  covered 
and,  if  the  dollar  volume  is  brought 
down,  find  out  about  the  hammers  and 
nails,  where  they  were  made,  and  so  on? 
These  are  the  things  the  shoe  repairman 
works  with. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  all  fairness,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  reaching  the  point  of 
the    ridiculous.     Does    the    gentleman 


know  of  any  shoe  repair  store  where 
there  ijs  a  volume  of  business  that  would 
justify  bringing  it  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  a  million-dollar  annual  shoe 
repair  business? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Let  me  .say  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  no  faith  in  the  dollar- 
volume  exemption  because  it  is  made 
clear  by  the  advocates  that  they  will 
reduce  this  down  to  include  everybody, 
as  quickly  as  they  can.  This  language 
which  you  have  depending  on  the  orig- 
inal interstate  commerce  clause  in  the 
on,ainal  Albert  bill  is  probably  making 
it  worse.  I  thorou.ehly  deplore  writing 
this  kind  of  language.  I  frankly  wonder, 
to  get  down  to  the  most  ridiculous,  if  you 
would  go  to  a  veterinarian  and  find  out 
where  the  dogs  and  cats  are  produced 
that  he  is  going  to  work  on.  It  is  about 
that  bad.  I  think. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  on  that  committee.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  too  good  a 
lawyer  to  defend  seriously  some  of  the 
arguments  he  has  made  here.  He  knows 
that  for  over  50  years  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  refining  its  decisions  as 
to  what  constitutes  commerce.  These 
are  well-defined  legal  principles  which 
we  have  been  dealing  with  for  many 
years.  They  will  apply  in  this  act  as 
well  as  in  any  other. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  are  not  talking  about 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  defined  the 
commerce  clause  to  be,  we  are  talking 
about  the  way  you  are  applying  the  com- 
merce power  to  this  legislation.  We  are 
writing  new  legislation  in  here  over  es- 
sentially local  enterprises,  I  am  afraid. 
You  have  given  a  pragmatic  $1  million 
limit  admittedly  so  you  can  say  that  all 
these  little  shoestores  and  others  are 
presently  out,  but  the  intention  of  the 
advocates  is  clear,  they  are  going  to  move 
that  $1  million  limit  down.  That  takes 
ui  back  to  what  you  have  put  in  here 
about  what  is  commerce.  You  have  said 
"all  materials  and  supplies  used  or 
worked  on."  I  think  it  will  get  to  a 
ridiculous  stage. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  We  use  the 
word  "commerce,"  and  they  have  to  be 
goods  moved  in  commerce,  but  that  term 
has  been  defined  over  the  years  by  the 
courts.  It  is  no  different  than  any  other 
use  of  the  word  "commerce."  It  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Labor  Relations  Act  or 
in  other  of  our  many  statutes  which  are 
based  on  the  power  of  the  commerce 
clause. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  These  words  "that 
are  worked  on"  are  brand  new.  You 
just  put  them  in  here  to  try  to  got  some- 
thing different  than  what  you  had  be- 
fore. If  we  have  this  kind  of  a  bill,  it 
will  be  thrown  out  in  the  conference  and 
you  will  be  back  to  the  dollar-volume 
sales,  because  it  will  be  so  ridiculous  that 
when  you  get  to  conference  they  cannot 
accept  such  language.  You  are  merely 
bypassing  this  House  so  they  can  come 
back  here  with  a  dollar-volume  sales 
test  for  us. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  unanimous  consent 
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that  all  debate  on  this  amendm»^nt  aiui 
the  substitute  cease  at  5  o'clock? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  on  the  Ayi  es 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to^ 

Mr.  POWELL.  That  is  con  eel.  Mr 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  ob)ecuon' 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  a-,k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  d-'bale  on 
the  Ayres  amendment,  and  all  ameud- 
ment-s  thereto  close  at  5  1.5  pm 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obipction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing; the  nsht  to  object,  how  much  time 
would  that  Kive  those  of  u.s  wlio  are  not 
members  of  the  committee  and  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  m 
this  debate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  would  be 
divided  t'qually  amonK  those  who  indi- 
cate then   de.sire  to  speak 

Mr  JONAS.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman  but 
how  much  time  would  that  jive  to  eadi 
Mfmt>'!  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  depend.s  on  liow 
manv  indicate  a  desire  to  be  heard 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman  the 
Membet.s  who  desire  to  be  heard  are 
standing; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  to  be 
allotted  to  each  \*embei  would  be 
rouKhly  2  i  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York' 

There  v^as  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco*;- 
nizes  the  eentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Frelinchuysen  I . 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  .said  yesterday  I  thout^ht  the  way 
this  substitute  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  made  a  travesty  of  the  let;islative 
proces^s.  I  still  feel  it  was  a  tardy  un- 
veilam.  and  even  now  little  has  been 
unveiled  This  is  a  poor  way  to  leKis- 
late,  and  even  more  earnestly  as  the 
result  of  today's  developments  In  7 
hours  of  debate  on  this  bill  we  received 
only  a  few  reluctant  answers  to  .some 
specific  questions  with  reference  to  the 
Albeit  amendment  which  is  now  before 
us  We  should  have  had  a  detailed  ex- 
planation, including  full  dl^cu.sMon  of 
the  differences  between  tlie  .A'bert  and 
the  Roosevelt  bills. 

We  are  entitled  also  to  kno'^  v^iiu  spe- 
cifically developed  this  lenislation 
There  is  an  article  in  today  s  newspaper 
uiviim  the  names  of  the  participant.s  \i\ 
the  meeting;  which  developed  this  pro- 
posal Included  were  two  members  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  and 
.some  members  of  the  administration  in- 
cludum  the  Secretary  of  Labor  I  think 
we  are  entitled,  at  least,  to  that  infor- 
mation. 

F'urlhermore,  we  are  entitled  to  know 
more  about  the  differences  between  this 
bill  and  the  committee  bill.  This  has 
been  very  sketchily  presented  just  now. 
We  need  also  to  know  the  reasons  why 
these  differences  have  been  incorporated 
m  this  amendment.  For  instance,  wiiy 
has  the  definition  of  "enterprises"  t>een 
changed''     Why  is  there   no   escalation 


clause  with  respect  to  newly  covered 
employee.s''  Wliy  ai  e  .seasonal  workers 
tieated  differently  under  this  Albert 
propo.saP 

In  conclusion  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
us  to  bypass  the  reuular  process  of  dis- 
cu.s.sion  in  an  efTort  to  come  up  with  an 
agreed  compromise?  This  discusMon 
should,  of  course  take  place  in  the  ap- 
piopiiate  committee  Since  this  was 
n(»t  done,  we  should  at  least  have  thor- 
oughly di.scussed  the  Albeit  bill  duiuu' 
the  debate  just  completed  What  has 
taken  place  here  on  the  floor  ttnlav  is 
pro<if  positive  that  we  have  no  real  alter- 
native but  U.)  accept  the  Ayres  substitute 
The  maioiity  leadership  and  indeed  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldbert;  him.self.  have 
m  effect  repudiated  the  Roosevelt  bill. 
I  C'ltainly  hope  we  pa.ss  the  Ayres 
substitute 

The  CHAIHM.AN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   uentleman    fiom   Florida    I  Mr. 

HfRLONr,  ' 

Mr   HFRLONC.      M:    Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment 
The  Clerk  read  a;s  follow*  s 

.^mfudment  offered  by  Mr  Hlriono  '<f 
Florida,  ti>  th  •  ameiidmeut  offered  by  Mr 
Ayri'S.  ui  Ohio 

Page  2  line  5  strike  out  the  jKrUxl  .lud 
.tdd  the  foUnwiMk;  "and  in  tiie  cnse  fif  fruit.s 
rtiid  vegetables  includes  (li  transportat  mn 
and  prepiirnt  ion  for  trniisportAllon.  whether 
or  iir)t  {jerfnrmed  by  the  farmer,  of  the  coni- 
inodlty  from  the  f.irm  to  :\  place  of  first 
processing  or  flrs'  marketie.i?  within  the  same 
State.  t3i  ir.in.sportntli.il.  whether  or  not 
pwrfornied  by  the  f.irmer.  between  the  farm 
.uid  any  point  within  the  same  Stiite  of 
persons  employed  or  to  be  empl  lyd  in  'he 
h.irvcsting  of  the  oommodi'y 

Mr      PUCINSKI      Mi      Chairman,     a 

point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  w  ill 
.>tate  it 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chalmnan  I 
make  a  point  of  order  aiiainsi  this 
amendment  on  the  cround  that  it  is  not 
germane  and  would  like  to  be  lieaid  on 
my  point  of  order 

Mr  OHARA  of  Michu-an.  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  -gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  vield  to  the  uentle- 
man  from  Michii.;an 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Michinjan  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  gentleman 
has  yielded  to  me  and  I  would  like  to 
itate  part  of  the  tjen.tiemans  objection. 

The  amendment  otleied  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  attempt>  to  amend  not 
the  art  before  us  but  Public  Law  78  un- 
der which  mi'.' rant  \ii\y^\  is  biou'ht  into 
th"  country,  and  the  other  act  of  Con- 
::re.ss  under  which  the  U  S  Employment 
Service  is  established. 

An  e.xemption  already  exists  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  exempting; 
atiricultural  labor  from  the  application 
of  the  Fair  Lalx)r  Staridards  Act  and  this 
IS  an  attempt  to  amend  not  the  Fan- 
Labor  Standards  Act.  but  other  arts 
passed  by  various  Con^iresses 

The  CHAIRMAN  Mr.  W.fLTER  m  the 
chair  1     The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule 

This  IS  unquestionably  an  ainendnKMU 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  It  spe- 
cifically refers  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 


rhe  Chair  overniles  the  point  of  order. 

I  he  gentleman  from  Florida  is  recoK- 
ni/ed 

Mr  HFRI.ONG  Mr  Chairman,  I 
hesitate  to  take  the  lime  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  this  late  hour  to  present  an 
amendment  which  may  .seem  to  .v)m( 
of  you  relatively  insiK'niflcant  Thi- 
amriidmenl  was  to  have  been  offend  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr  Ku  - 
CORE  I.  but  he  is  111  today  and  of  course 
could  not  be  here.  Believe  me  tin.- 
amendmint  is  of  great  impoi  Mne.  lo 
all  of  us  ;n  the  fruit  and  vesetalWe  aieas 
of  the  United  States 

Mr  Cliauman  the  detiniiion  of  "auri- 
euiture  m  the  Fair  I^bor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  includes  amoni*  other  thmKs 
harvestiiiK  of  any  ai:nrultural  or  hor- 
ticultuial  commodities  This  definition 
has  no'v  been  inteipiettd  by  the  Wat-e- 
Hour  Division  of  the  U  S  Departmt  i.t  ol 
Labor  not  to  include  the  ti  aiisportat  ion 
of  umicuiluial  commodities  liom  the 
farm  to  the  place  of  cannmt,',  packinu. 
or  pioccssmk'  and  fuitlier  to  not  include 
the  transt)oi  tat  loll  of  the  harvest  crew  to 
the  harvest  site  unless  -.iich  transix)rta- 
lion  in  either  ca.se  is  performed  by  the 
farmer  or  an  employee  of  the  farmei 
The  amendment  would  insure  that  the 
transportation  of  the  harvest  crew  to 
and  fioni  tf,.-  farm  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  ju.vt -h.irvt  ■  ted  commodilies 
to  the  first  place  of  packmji  or  pi  oce.ssiiu; 
within  the  same  State  would  be  included 
witiiin  the  agricultural  exemption.  Such 
transportation  w as  a.-^s.imed  to  be  exempt 
since  th»  y  were  an  intekiral  part  of  a^ii- 
cultuie  and  particularly  harvesting 
until  mti'i  piftalions  by  the  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Latxir  held  otherwise 

I  he  lenislatne  hi.-tory  of  the  oi  i^mal 
bill  shows  clearly  that  the  handling  or 
hiiiilinK  of  fruit  or  ve^;etables  in  then 
law  or  natural  state  were  exempt  and 
this  is  to  clarify  what  is  fell  is  an  erroiie- 
(jus  Construction  of  the  original  act  and 
amendments. 

'By  utuinimous  consent  Mr  Gross 
>  lelded  his  time  to  Mr    Gt)0[)ELL  > 

Mr  G(  )( )DELI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition   to   this  amendment 

We  have  included,  actually,  in  all  of 
the  bills  that  are  before  us  a  provision 
for  a  n'lxjrt  fiom  the  Sit-retary  of  Liiboi 
next  year  on  the  seaM)nal  exemptions 
that  are  m  tl.e  present  Vww  Lal>ii 
Standards  Act  This  is  a  very  compli- 
cated act  and  I  am  afraid  that  .tr.\ 
amendment  adopted  on  the  t\oov  wiil  be 
injurious  I  am  fearful  of  the  effect 
such  amendments  miuht  have  on  the 
entne   act   as   the  situation   now   st.ituls 

We  will  have  a  report  next  year  Iinm 
th.e  s«<rretary  of  Labe)r  advisiii;^  u  .i 
to  ■Aii.it  he  recommends  can  be  done  .n 
the  sea.sonal  field  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee (Jii  b<')th  sides  of  the  aisle  reco.  - 
ni/e  there  are  inequities  here  but  we 
should  not  adopt  aiiy  amendment  offered 
on  the  fiiKir  of  this  nature  when  it  is 
.so  C(jmp!irated 

Mr      R(>OSE"VELl       Mr      Chan  man 
■A  lU  the  I'.entleman  yield  ' 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want    to   a^nee   with    tlie   .statement    the 
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(;entleman  has  made.  He  has  stated  the 
situation  well.  I  hope  all  Members  real- 
ize there  is  in  the  Albert  bill,  as  well 
;us  in  the  committee  bill,  a  particular 
piovision  for  a  study  of  this  complicated 
nialtrr.  and  that  we  will  get  in  this  re- 
port the  whole  problem  next  year. 

Mr  GOODEajL.  I  tnist  the  gentle- 
man from  California  inadvertently 
omitted  saying  that  it  is  in  the  Kitchin- 
.•\yres  bill  also. 

I  he  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  atnendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida   IMr.  HcrlongI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
\  i.sion  demanded  by  Mr.  Herlong  >  there 
were;  ayes  105.  noes  109. 

Mr  HPJUjONG.  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
niiiiii  teilers. 

leileis  were  oidered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Heslong 
and  Mr.  Kitchin. 

1  he  committee  a^ain  divided  and  the 
tt'Uers  reported  that  there  were — yeas 
161    nays  133. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  report  out  a  minimum  wage  of 
$1.25  per  hour  with  the  broadest  kind  of 
coveraKC 

My  district  is  principally  an  area  of 
worlcers.  a  preat  many  of  whom  would 
be  affected  by  this  legislation  because 
we  have  many  industries  that  are  paying 
less  than  this  minimum  wage.  8o  we 
are  as  vitally  affected  ar.  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

If  the  75  cents  per  hour  minimum 
wafje  was  determined  as  reasonable  by 
Congress  in  1949.  certainly  $1.25  per  hour 
IS  a  rea.sonable  minimum  wage  today. 
The  rising  cost  of  living  demands  this 
increase  in  the  minimum.  TTiis  is  more 
than  a  question  of  economics,  it  i^  a 
qui^stion  of  morality.  It  is  a  question 
of  morality  that  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  body  must  face. 

We  must  avoid  damage  to  America  by 
sectionalism.  It  is  tragic  to  see  one  part 
of  America  competing  with  another 
wl,en  the  competition  between  regions 
in  America  is  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
product — but  in  the  differential  that 
may  exist  in  labor  costs.  It  is  competi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  living  stand- 
artis  of  workers  and  it  thereby  becomes 
unfair  Production  regions  in  America 
should  compete  on  the  availability  of 
resources,  utility  services,  skills  and  mar- 
kets, but  never  on  the  basis  of  cheap- 
labor  forces.  This  kind  of  labor  compe- 
tition could  sap  the  strength  of  the 
country. 

An  effective  minimum  wage  law  pro- 
\  ales  the  best  curb  against  the  interstate 
I'.iL'ht  of  industry  from  established  in- 
du.stiial  centers  to  the  cheap  low-wage 
areas  of  this  country.  This  law  provides 
the  best  form  of  Insurance  against  the 
reckless  "pirating"  of  Industry  which 
would  otherwise  prevail,  setting  State 
i.painst  State,  community  against  com- 
munity and  eventually  divide  the  Nation 
a;:ainst  itself. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  listened  patiently  during  several 
hours  of  debate  on  the  so-called  mini- 
mum wage  bill.  This  title  obviously  ia 
a  misnomer,  and  if  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  were  to  pass  on  a  label  of 


this  nature.  I  suspect  that  they  would 
have  something  to  say  about  misrepre- 
sentation and  fraud.  The  primary  pur- 
ix>8e  of  this  legislation  is  to  extend  cov- 
erage beyond  the  accepted  bounds  of 
interstate  commerce  and  invade  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  States. 
Every  Member  on  the  floor  today  recog- 
nizes this  proposal  as  a  "foot-in-the- 
door"  and  "camel  s-nose-under-the- 
tent"  to  regulate  and  increase  all  wages. 
In  some  quarters  any  bill  of  this  nature 
will  be  blamed  for  another  round  of  in- 
flation, although  I  regard  it  as  the  effect 
of  inflation  rather  than  its  cause.  Infla- 
tion emanates  from  the  top  and  not  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  ix)le.  I  wish  that  all 
of  our  Members  might  have  had  some 
experience  as  a  small  businessman,  as 
I  have  had;  and  it  would  also  be  helpful 
if  they  had  been  employed  by  a  large 
corporation  and  belons^ed  to  a  lalxar 
imion.  I  am  told  that  certain  labor  con- 
tracts, especially  in  the  textile  field,  are 
based  ujpon  the  minimum  wage  that  this 
body  provides  for  interstate  commerce; 
and  while  I  question  the  wisdom  of  that, 
the  fact  remains  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  becoming  more  or  less  an  insti- 
tution with  us. 

I  have  accordingly  assured  my  labor 
constituents  that  I  would  extend  due 
consideration  to  minimimi  wage  laws 
under  interstate  commerce,  and  the  pres- 
ent bill  may  well  represent  the  major 
labor  legislation  for  the  present  session 
of  Congress.  I  am  receptive  to  any  pro- 
posal to  keep  that  minimum  wage  in 
line  with  the  cost  of  living:  that  means 
an  increase  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  question  about  the 
futiu^  of  inflation  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Now  as  to  this  proposal  for  a  new  and 
distorted  concept  of  interstate  com- 
merce, I  think  the  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  are  trying  to  downgrade 
the  intelligence  of  our  membership.  The 
establishment  of  a  new  definition  of  in- 
terstate commerce  is  important  and 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  a  minimum 
wage  bill  as  a  collateral  matter.  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  that  there  are  some  things 
that  can  well  be  left  to  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  Government;  and  while 
they  have  already  gone  far  afield  in  their 
definition  of  this  particular  question,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  Ijear  with  them 
a  while  longer.  Under  the  amendments 
which  are  to  be  offered  here  today,  I  in- 
tend to  support  a  minimum  wage  in- 
crease for  interstate  commerce  only, 
consistent  with  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing; but  if  an  extensive  coverage  is  in- 
cluded which  invades  the  field  already 
covered  by  our  State  laws,  then  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  present  legislation  will 
have  defeated  a  minimum  wage  proposal. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  course  of  this  debate  on  the 
minimimi  wage  bill,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  indicating  my  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3935,  the  bill  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  I  had  pre- 
viously Introduced  similar  legislation, 
and  had  voted  for  the  measure  which 
was  brought  to  the  House  floor  last  year. 
Unfortunately  the  bill  died  in  confer- 
ence. 


I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
enact  a  satisfactory  bill  this  year — one 
which  will  raise  the  minimum  wage  to 
SI. 25  per  hour  eventually,  and  extend 
the  coverage.  The  last  time  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  raised  was  in  1955 — 6 
years  ago — when  Congress  raised  the 
minimum  to  $1  per  hour,  with  no  exten- 
sion of  coverage.  We  have  a  labor  force 
in  this  country  of  over  70  million,  and 
of  those  less  than  one-third  are  pro- 
tected and  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  wage-hour  law  was 
first  put  into  effect  in  1938,  and  since 
that  time,  altliough  we  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  the  minimum  wage,  we 
have  not  met  with  success  in  our  efforts 
to  extend  coverage  to  the  remainder  of 
the  labor  force. 

President  Eisenhower  had  previously 
asked  for  a  limited  expansion  of  cover- 
age, and  in  his  last  state  of  the  Union 
message  this  year  had  again  asked  for 
expanded  CQverage  and  a  "moderate  ad- 
justment'i  o%  the  minimum  wage.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  2  pointed  out  that  the 
labor  force  was  rising  by  1.5  percent 
each  year,  and  advocated  an  increase  in 
the  minimvmi  wage  to  $1.15  per  hour, 
with  an  increase  to  $1.25  within  2  years. 
He  proposed  new  coverage  for  several 
million  workers  in  the  retail  trades  and 
services,  and  H.R.  3935  brings  these  pro- 
visions to  the  House  floor  for  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  with  lingering  un- 
employment, and  with  the  continued  up- 
ward spiral  of  living  costs,  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  H.R.  3935  are 
certainly  not  extreme.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  minimum 
wage,  despite  the  increase  of  1955,  has 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living. 
Unemployment  figures  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  have  been  tragic,  and  have 
been  showing  a  steady  increase,  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  standing  at  6.8 
percent  in  February  of  this  year.  Un- 
employment increased  by  300,000  in  Feb- 
ruary, to  5.7  million. 

The  proposed  increase  and  expansion 
of  coverage  would  put  a  more  realistic 
floor  beneath  current  wage  levels  and 
would  improve  the  standards  of  living, 
the  morale  and  the  productivity  of 
many  of  our  workers:  and  at  the  same 
time  would  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
many  of  our  substandard,  seasonal  low- 
wage  workers. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  incentive,  and  would 
stimulate  the  national  economy  and 
growth. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  that  w  henever  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  comes  up  for  con- 
sideration, its  opponents  claim  that  it 
will  intensify  whatever  economic  prob- 
lem the  Nation  faces  at  the  time.  Last 
year  there  was  much  concern  about  in- 
flation, and  it  was  asserted  that  any 
improvements  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  would  lead  to  higher  prices 
and  an  inflationary  spiral.  The  fact  that 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $1 
did  not  result  in  increases  in  prices  of 
the  products  of  low  wage  industries  was 
conveniently  overlooked. 

This  year,  since  our  major  economic 
problem  is  unemployment,  it  is  not  at 
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all  surprising  that  opponents  of  H  R 
3935  a&sert  that  any  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum or  expansion  of  the  acts  covera*?e 
would  result  in  more  unemployment. 
Auain.  the  facts  are  conveniently  over- 
looked 

When  the  minimum  rate  was  raised 
to  $1.  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  level 
of  employment  and  no  increase  in  the 
amount  of  unemployment.  E>en  in  the 
South,  where  the  impact  of  the  minimum 
was  i;reatest.  unemployment  did  not  nso. 
as  IS  shown  by  studies  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  These  studies  also 
show  that  in  low  wage  communities  em- 
ployment increased  rather  than  de- 
creased I  emphasize,  in  these  commu- 
nities employment  rose  dunnt;  the  pe- 
riod of  adjustment  to  the  minimum 
wage  It  IS  true  that  in  some  individual 
plants  a  few  workers  were  laid  off,  as 
happens  year  in  and  year  out  whether 
or  not  the  minimum  rate  is  chant;ed 
But  in  the.se  communities  business  yen- 
erally  improved,  stimulated  no  doubt  by 
the  added  purchasing  pow*-i  brought 
about  by  the  $1  minimum  rate 

The  minimum  wage  increase  which  h 
now  proposed  would  have  a  .smaller  im- 
pact than  the  increase  to  $1.  and  there 
IS  no  reason  whatsoever  for  expecting 
that  Its  enactment  will  add  to  unem- 
ployment. On  the  contrary,  this  and 
other  measures  proposed  by  President 
Kerrnedy  will  stimulate  the  economy  and 
aid  in  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  hupf 
and  urge  that  the  House  will  adopt  a  fa:i 
vital,    forward-looking    minimum    -.va^r 
bill. 

While  It  IS  true  that  the  present  par- 
liamentary situation  is  somewhat  con- 
fused, there  is  still  ample  time  and  op- 
portunity for  the  House  as  a  whole  to 
find  the  right  kind  of  a  solution  that  v^  ill 
mark  another  forward  step  m  the  loim 
painful  struggle  for  social  justice,  and 
that  will  ensure  fair,  decent  treatment 
for  many  low-standard  workers  throu.;h- 
out  the  Nation. 

The  committee  has  labored  lon«  and 
diligently  on  this  important  bill,  and  it 
IS  entitled  to  great  credit  for  its  valuable 
work  In  view  of  the  various  proposals 
now  pending  before  the  Hou.se,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  try  to  agree  upon 
some  measure  that  will  reflect  the  best 
possible  results  for  all  those  who  will  be 
affected  by  this  legislation 

The  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  presented  by  the 
distmgui.shed  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr  ALBERT:  would  secm  to  tw-  a  very 
ably  prepared,  comprehensive  measure 
which  carries  out  sound  progressive 
ideas  regarding  hourly  rates,  and  al.so 
provides  reasonable  coverage  while  pre- 
.serving  tho.se  exemptions  which  the 
House  has  traditionally  favored 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
fiom  Oklahoma  for  his  fine  work  :n  .su 
speedily  and  ably  assembling  and  bring- 
ing forth  this  bill  as  a  solution  to  the 
comple.K  parliamentary  situation  facing 
us 

In  this  kind  of  legislation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  all  the  various  groups  that 
will  be  affected  by  it.  All  the  Hou.se  can 
do  IS  to  work  its  will,  and  do  its  very 
best,   to  get  a  bill   that   will   adequately 


carry  out  the  objectives  of  .social  proK- 
re.ss,  social  gain,  and  the  welfare  of 
working  men  and  women  These  desir- 
able objectives  when  measured  against 
our  Industrial  needs  and  the  general 
prosperity  will  briiiK  decent  helpful  re- 
sults, not  only  for  individuals  and  busi- 
ne.ss  but  for  the  economy  as  well. 

I  have  long  favored  and  supported  ap- 
propriate legislation  m  behalf  of  our 
working  people  and  I  can  clearly  see  that 
measures  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  prop- 
erly drafted  with  due  concern  for  local 
and  Kroup  needs,  are  capable  of  bringing 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  Nation 

To  be  sure,  it  is  a  most  commendable 
objective  to  lift  the  standards  of  the  le.ss 
favored  and  the  less  fortunate  among 
lis  and  if  we  ran  m  some  substantial 
decree,  achieve  this  result  with  the  pres- 
ent mea.->ure  we  may  feel  that  our  efTort.s 
have  not  been  in  vam.  and  that  we  have 
contributed  somethint:  that  will  make  the 
lot  of  the  average  worker  easier  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  brighter  and 
broader,  and  our  future  destiny  as  a  great 
free  enterprise  society  placed  on  firm 
foundations 

It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  and 
luivilege  for  me  indeed  to  support  a 
minimum  waiie  bill  that  will  provide  fan 
labor  standards  for  large  segments  of 
the  American  people 

Mr  DONOHUP:  Mr  Chairman  the 
declared  polirv  written  into  the  original 
Fair  labor  Standards  Act  is  "to  correct, 
and  as  rapidly  as  piacticable,  to  elimi- 
nate labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  neces.sary  for  health,  efficiency, 
and  general  well-being  of  workers." 

I  doubt  very  much  that  there  are  any 
here  who  .seriou.->ly  dispute  that  iwlicy 
there  are  indeed  many  heie  who  sin- 
cerely differ  about  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  this  accepted  policy  can  be 
best  extend»'d  at  this  time  Our  chal- 
lenge and  duty  t<xlay  is  then,  to  exerci.se 
the  fullest  measure  of  study,  patience, 
and  tolerance  m  working  together  for 
legislative  agreement  on  a  bill  to  further 
project  our  basic  policv  of  advancing  the 
general  welfare  of  workers  in  the  pre.sent 
economy  while  con.scientiously  endeavor- 
ing to  insure  it,s  impact  upon  aH  indus- 
tries and  individuals  is  as  equitable  as 
we  can  humanly  make  it  I  hope  our 
discu.ssion  here  w  ill  proceed  with  mutual 
understandmc;  and  deference  so  that  we 
can  fulfill  our  duty 

In  determining  our  action  on  this 
measure  it  .seems  to  me  primary  con.^ld- 
eration  should  be  granted  to  such  funda- 
mental factors  involved  as  the  advanced 
livint:  costs  affectini;  the  averace  .Ameri- 
can family  m  our  motlern  t'conomy  the 
es.sential  need  of  placing  more  pui  chas- 
ing power  in  the  hands  of  tho.se  who  will 
surely  spend  it,  thus  accelerating  reces- 
sion recovery,  and  implementing  the 
basic  objective  oi  moving  uur  ecoiK>my 
ahead  to  meet  the  Russian  challenge  as 
the  President  recommends 

The  authoritative  statistics  pies»nted 
to  us  .show  that  la.sl  vear  tiiete  weie  .-,ome 
seven  and  a  half  million  families  m  this 
country  who  had  incomes  less  than  $2  000 
annually,  this  m  the  most  piospeious 
country  in  the  world  It  has  been  ex- 
pertly estimated  that  tlie  averak'e  family 
needs  a  minimum  of  between  $4,000  and 


$5  000  a  year  to  live  at  the  barest  level 
of  respectability 

Lt't  us  further  realize  it  has  been  6 
years  since  the  last  minimum  wage  was 
approved  by  the  Congress,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  revealed  that. 
with  the  advanced  livings  costs  in  the 
intervening  period,  even  raising  the 
minimum  wage  immediately  to  $1.2,5 
would  only  provide  a  third  of  what  i.s 
presently  requited  to  maintain  a  modest 
but  adequate  standard  of  living  lor  the 
average  worker 

These  and  other  statistics  recited  heie 
are.  in  mv  opinion  impressively  C(<i.- 
vincinn  and  should  influence  our  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  improving  the  structure 
of  our  general  wage  system  and  the  na- 
tional economy 

It  IS  our  proud  boast  that  the  stand- 
ards of  ordinarv  family  lumg  imder  thf 
Aniei  lean  system  are  the  best  and  hi^^h- 
est  m  the  woikl  We  are  engaged  in 
a  despeiate  struuk'le  with  Commumst 
Russi.i  for  .^urvr, ,il  and  the  elements  of 
that  challenge  more  and  more  seriouslv 
involve  the  economic  factor 

Under  the  dedicated  and  uispuinM 
leadership  of  our  great  President.  Jolui 
F  Kennedy,  let  us  prove  that  our  proud 
boastmns  are  a  reality  and  let  us  move 
the  economy  of  this  country  forward  in 
keeping  with  our  destiny  of  freedom, 
progress,  and  leader  of  t!ie  civili/td 
world 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  .^ui)- 
poi  t  a  $1  25  minimum  wage  bill  and  ex- 
panded coverat-'i-  It  is  niy  intention 
therefore,  to  cast  my  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  auamst  the  substitute 
bill,  which  IS  a  Hat  $1  15  bill  with  less 
coverage 

An  adequate  minimum  wai;e  is  not  a 
vehicle  for  Government  reuulat.on  of  in- 
dustry nor  should  it  be  The  goal  of  any 
minimum  wage  legislation  should  be  to 
afford  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
and  a  healthy  atmosphere  foi-  competi- 
tive industry  without  turr.in  l(K)8e  ttn' 
lonu  tentacles  of  Clovernmi  i;'  ttiat  could 
strangle  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  ot  a 
flee  economy 

The  bill  befoic  us  jirovidint:  for  an  m- 
crea.se  to  $1  25  and  extending  coverage  to 
(  ertam  retail  and  service  industries  by 
means  of  a  dollar  volume  test  is  b<:)th 
realistic  and  sound  Competitive  ad- 
vantage ba.sed  on  substandard  wages  will 
be  reduced  Le.ss  efficient  busme.s.scs  will 
>eek  to  offset  any  mcit-ased  labor  costs 
by  improvtment  of  pioduction  metlu>d.« 
Ciieater  pioductivity  will  mcrea.se  pui - 
chasing  iMiwer  relieve  localities  of  unem- 
ployment claims  and  go  a  loni,'  way 
toward  enablintj  woikers  receiving;  sub- 
standard wat'es  to  gam  a  rea.sonable 
standard  of  living. 

In  my  view  there  should  be  no  argu- 
ment as  to  the  propriety  of  the  dollar 
volume  test  The  committee  bill  pre- 
.sents  no  severe  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional concepts  of  commerce  and  pro- 
duction for  commerce  An  enterprise 
engaged  in  activities  affecting  commerce 
IS  by  no  means  a  novel  test.  Nor  is  the 
df)llar  volume  test  .so  applied  Such  a 
test  has  been  sustaintxl  by  the  courts 
over  and  over  again— witness  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  the  I.andrum-GrifBn 
Act.  There  is  no  dubioiLs  scheme  here  to 
include    enterprises    unrelated    to    eacli 
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other,  for  only  those  indufltrles  bound  by 
a  common  chain  of  business  can  be  re- 
lated. Furthermore  the  legislative  rec- 
ord written  thus  far  is  meet  explicit  on 
that  point.  Conversely  the  interstate 
commerce  test  of  the  substitute  bill 
strikes  me  as  being  quite  arbitrary.  It 
predicates  coverage  on  businesses  which 
have  five  or  more  outlets  in  two  or  more 
States.  This  can  result  in  the  anomalous 
circumstance  of  the  marginal  small  busi- 
ness being  covered  and  a  large  big-dol- 
lar volume  competitor  being  exempted. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argiunent 
tliat  the  economic  impact  of  a  minimum 
wage  increase  will  be  unfavorable.  The 
history  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
does  not  bear  out  such  a  contention. 
The  increased  labor  costs  to  the  em- 
ployers have  been  adequately  offset  by 
other  internal  improvements  geared  to 
greater  production.  This  benefits  the 
employer  and  the  employee.  Higher 
mmimums  in  the  past  have  not  increased 
unemployment. 

Lastly,  a  realistic  $1.25  minimum  wage 
bill  is  badly  needed  for  it  will  certainly 
help  to  reduce  runaway  industry.  This 
IS  serious  in  New  York  and  it  is  equally 
-serious  in  many  sectors  of  the  Nation. 
We  cannot  continue  to  provide  a  climate 
that  produces  less  than  minimum  stand- 
ards of  living,  reduced  purchasing  power. 
runaway  industry,  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage and  heavy  drains  on  local  com- 
munities for  welfare  assistance. 

We  can  go  a  long  way  toward  improv- 
ing such  conditions  by  enactment  of  a 
sound  minimum  wage  bill.  The  pre- 
scription has  been  written.  I  hope  that 
we  can  resolve  our  differences  on  cover- 
age extensions  and  provide  new  ingredi- 
ents for  a  healthier  economy  by  enacting 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PUCINSKll. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  tactical  situation 
in  the  House  or  fair  labor  standards 
legislation  is  such  that  in  order  to  make 
progress  many  of  us  are  compelled  to 
support  a  substitute  bill  which  does  not 
provide  the  extent  of  coverage  the  com- 
mittee originally  proposed.  It  is  also 
lamentable  that  the  retail  clerks  of 
America  will  not  receive  the  additioned 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  if  the  other 
body  fails  to  improve  this  legislation. 
I  believe  the  Record  should  include  at 
this  point  a  telegram  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  James  A.  Suffridge,  interna- 
tional president.  Retail  Clerks  Associa- 
tion: 

President  John  F  Kennedy, 
The  Wliite  House. 
Waxhtngton,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  President:  The  officers  and 
members  of  l^•s  Retail  Clerks  International 
As.soclatlon  vlgorouBly  prot«Bt  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  Albert  bill  for  the  original  ad- 
ministration minimum  wage  proposal. 

The  Albert  bill  freezes  the  minimum  at 
(1  per  hour  for  newly  covered  employees; 
makes    no    provision    for    overtime    and    Is 


otherwise  grossly  deficient.  The  Albert  bill 
would  write  into  Federal  law  an  unprece- 
dented, unfair  and  long-term  discrimina- 
tion against  mlUionB  of  retail  workers  in 
wage  rates  and  overtime  protection.  In  no 
respect  does  the  Albert  bill  carry  out  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  original  administra- 
tion proposal,  espoused  by  you  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tar  and  incorporated  In  the  Democratic 
platform.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  meeting  attended  by  Sec- 
retary Goldberg  and  others,  at  which  time 
the  gross  dlVution  of  the  administration  bill 
was  agreed  to,  could  in  any  way  meet  your 
longstanding  convictions  on  Increased  cov- 
erage. 

The  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion cannot  possibly  support  the  Albert  bill, 
since  the  bill  is  basically  discriminatory. 

To\ir  immediate  personal  intervention  is 
vital  and  urgently  requested.  We  urge  you 
to  take  steps  immediately  to  maintain  your 
basic  principles  on  increased  coverage  on 
behalf  of  the  millions  of  retail  employees 
and  that  these  employees  be  treated  not  as 
second  class  employees,  but  that  they  be 
accorded  the  same  basic  treatment  as  pres- 
ently covered  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  balance  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts   (Mr.   McCORHACKl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  because  I  am  concerned  as  a 
result  of  the  colloquy  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  with  reference  to 
the  determination  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  when  gross  sales 
will  be  calculated.  I  understand  from 
the  gentleman  from  California  that  this 
determination  will  be  made  every  3 
months  or  once  a  quarter;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  my  concern  is  based  upon  this 
fact.  You  are  going  to  require  that  em- 
ployers determine  each  quarter  what 
their  gross  sales  have  been,  and  then  you 
are  going  to  have  four  different  wage 
rates  per  year  p>er  establishment  cov- 
ered by  this  bill.  Employees  will  not 
know  from  quarter  to  quarter  how  much 
money  they  are  making,  nor  will  em- 
ployers know  from  quarter  to  quarter 
what  their  labor  costs  will  be  or  what 
price  they  will  have  to  ask  for  their 
goods. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1  has  expired.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer  1 . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jonas]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California,  is  that  not  true?    Will 


not  that  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon 
every  employer  covered  by  this  act  to 
make  a  new  determination  every  3 
months  of  what  his  wage  scales  are  to 
be;  and  will  not  that  require  him  to 
change  the  cost  of  the  product  he  makes 
and  will  not  that  result  in  complete  con- 
fusion? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  answer  is 
"No."  because  in  the  Albert  bill  there  is 
the  same  requirement  to  file  one  state- 
ment that  you  are  in  compUance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  And  as  long 
as  you  are  in  compliance  you  do  not  have 
to  file  the  other  statements  to  which  the 
gentleman  is  referring. 

Ml-.  JONAS.  I  know,  but  if  I  as  an 
employer  have  gross  sales  on  an  annual 
basis  of  $1  million,  and  if  during  3 
months  of  that  time  I  do  not  have  sales 
that  equal  that  pro  rata  amount,  I 
would  be  in  a  different  situation  for  that 
quarter. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  as  the  law 
is  today.  The  Labor  Board  for  years  has 
handled  this  problem. 

Mr.  JONAS.  But  the  law  today  is  not 
based  upon  a  dollar  volume  of  sales,  so 
the  problem  I  cite  cannot  come  up  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  has  expired.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Shelley]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Shelley]  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sorry  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]  objected  a 
moment  ago.  He  arrived  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  the  last  minute,  to  vote 
in  the  last  teller  vote,  which  was  all 
right.  So  he  did  not  know  what  was 
going  on  prior  to  that.  Nobody  objected 
to  others  transferring  their  time.  I 
make  no  further  comment  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Halleck].  I  think 
he  made  a  very  fair  statement  about  the 
legislative  situation.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  him  and  the  other  Members  who 
have  talked  about  the  high  level  of  this 
debate.  Certainly  the  debate  on  this 
very  important,  and  I  realize,  very  con- 
troversial bill  has  been  on  a  very  high 
level,  which  reflects  great  credit  upon 
the  Members  of  the  House,  sitting  as  we 
are  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

There  are  a  few  observations  I  w^ant 
to  make. 

To  all  Members  on  both  sides  who  be- 
lieve in  minimum  wage  legislation  and 
a  further  increase  and  a  further  exten- 
sion, I  respectfully  submit  that  the  com- 
promise offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  should  be  sup- 
ported. I  agree  with  the  observations 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Halleck  J  that  those  who  oppose 
any  minimum  wage  legislation  should 
vote  along  the  lines  that  he  indicated, 
but  on  the  other  hand  those  who  favor 
minimum  wage  legislation  should  vote 
for  the  Albert  amendment  without  re- 
gard to  what  side  of  the  aisle  we  sit  on. 

You  and  I  all  know  that  progress  is 
made  through  reasonable  compromise. 
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The  Albert  amoulment  Is  a  reasonable 
compratniBe.  Ttmre  are  some  here  who 
feel  that  the  oaoMBlttee  bill  did  not  go 
far  enough.  There  are  others  who  feel 
that  It  went  too  far.  I  avibmlt  that  the 
Albert  amendment  represents  a  reason- 
able compromise  for  which  those  who 
support  minimum  wage  legislation  can 
vote,  even  If  in  some  respects  it  goes 
further  than  some  think  It  should  go, 
and  in  other  respects  some  feel  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  So  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  is  reasonable,  certainly,  and 
I  hope  the  substitute  will  be  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlenum  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMKitl. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
a  question  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia TMr  RoosstkltI  with  respect  to 
a  constitutional  aspect.  There  will  not 
be  time  to  answer  It,  but  I  do  want  to 
pose  the  question. 

In  the  gentleman's  memorandum  of 
constitutionality,  he  said  that  the  $1  mil- 
lion test  would  be  ample  to  insure  th^t 
the  enterprise  would  have  sufficiently 
substantial  impact  on  interstate  com- 
merce to  be  well  within  the  scope  ^f  con- 
stitutionality. That  I  grant.  I  am  di- 
turbed  about  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  legal  system  have  always 
required  that  the  laws  apply  equally  and 
that  equal  protection  of  the  la'AS  be 
granted.  Therefore.  If  you  have  onn 
firm  doing  a  million-dollar  business,  orcl 
another  firm  next  door  In  the  idenuc:il 
business  that  is  Just  as  much  in  int'-:  - 
state  commerce  but  doing  $900,000  vnrth 
of  sales,  what  happens  to  equal  pro*»i-- 
tion?  Both  as  to  the  second  flt-m  and 
its  employees? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cha;r  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Hemphill'. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Hcmphiil.      f 

South  Carolina,  to  Um  subsUtu'e  urTereU  by 
Mr  Albeht.  of  Okiaboma:  On  ptige  16.  hue 
17.  strike  out  paragraph  (llli  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  section  10(a).  Amend  sec  ion  10  a! 
by  adding  a   new  para^aph ' 

".Uli  l«  situated  outatde  of  the  bouiidnries 
of  a  standa.-d  metropolitan  statUUcal  area 
as  now  deUueated  and  now  deP.i-.ed  by  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Standard  Metr  )|x>li- 
tan  StatUtlcal  Areas  under  the  direction  of 
the  US    Bureau  of  the  Budgei 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
take  this  time  because  on  ye.storday  I 
discussed  here  the  fact  that  the  impact 
of  this  lei<islation  on  the  rural  area.s  of 
thi.s  country  is  something  which  ha.s  nut 
been  explored  as  far  as  I  can  determine 
The  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  is  an  area  usually  In  which  a  city 
has  50.000  or  more,  or  two  contl«uou.s 
counties  have  50,000  or  more  people  All 
I  am  trying  to  do  Is  the  same  thin«  tht: 
Albert  substitute  has  done  on  pa^e  22 
with  reference  to  radio  operators.  I  am 
saying  Instead  of  the  SO.OOO.  which  may 
a.Tect  the  rural  or  farm  store  operator, 
that  we  e.xempt  the  rural  areas,  take  in 
the  cities  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
hit; her  and  the  wage  scale  Is  hij;her,  and 
let  those  people  outside  the  cities  where 
the  wage  scale  and  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  variety  of  operation  are  altogether 


different  and  altogether  cheaper  have  a 
chance  under  this  legislation. 

Let  this  House  vote  on  this.  Then,  U 
the  rural  areas  are  affected,  and  unem- 
ployment results,  your  vote  for  or  against 
will  determine  your  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  rural  area.s. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  every  small  mer- 
chant. How  he  makes  a  llvln«  is  a  mys- 
tery, almost,  for  the  small  merchant 
works  harder,  and  ha.s  more  problems 
than  any  busmt-.ss  or  workingman  I 
know  He  must  work  long  hours  to 
make  it. 

His  judgment  must  be  liockI  on  what  tu 
buy  and  sell. 

He  has  many  taxes  others  do  not  ha\  r 

His  operation  varies  as  his  demands 
his  opportunities,  his  locale,  his  custom 
ditTerentiates. 

He  Is  not  only  our  nitrchanl.  he  is 
our  friend.  nei'.ihbor.  and  pillar  of  our 
community  I  salute  his  efforts,  now  and 
in  the  past     I  Intend  to  help  him. 

The  CH.\IRMAN  Tin-  Cliair  recoLi- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvaina 
I  Mr    Dent' 

Mr.  BARRETr  Mr  Chairman,  will 
t.he  Kentlenian  yield •* 

Mr  DENT.  I  y:eld  to  the  eentlenian 
from  Penn.sylvanla 

Mr  B.A.RRETT  Mr  Chairman  I 
am  \ery  much  In  favor  of  HR  5900 
which,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  amfnd 
the  Pair  Ijibor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
as  amended,  to  provide  addltKinal  cov- 
erage for  nuUions  of  m^n  and  women 
primarily  employed  in  our  large  retail 
and  service  indu.stiies  In  addition 
those  people  now  covered  by  the  law  will 
become  entitled  within  a  three  vear  pe- 
riod to  a  minimum  of  $1  25  an  hour 

As  my  record  in  the  Hou.se  over  the 
past  4  years  will  show,  1  have  con- 
sistently advocated  a  minimum  hourly 
waKe  of  $1.50,  which  to  my  way  of  thmk- 
ink  IS  a  just  and  fair  flfMire:  and  is  ba.sed 
on  my  knowledije  of  the  average  family's 
expen.^es  and  living  conditions  a.-,  they 
exist  today  and  as  far  t)ack  as  4  year . 
ar'O  in  our  city  of  Philadelphia 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
approximately  eit^ht  million  men  and 
women  who  are  workup  for  less  than 
SI  an  hour— and  this  is  not  rikjht  With 
today's  sky-huh  price.*;.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  of  our  families  exist  when 
their  take-home  pjy  is  from  S30  to  $40 
a  week  I  personally  know  of  fami.ie.s 
living  in  my  district  in  south  Philadel- 
phia who  are  barely  Keltinii  by  on  u 
weekly  paycheck  of  $35.  This  to  me  is 
not  liv-iiK'-it  is  struggling  to  exist 
These  tHHiple  do  not  have  steaks,  chops 
and  chicken  They  eat  soups.  potat<.)es 
and  rice,  drink  powdered  milk  and  u.e 
other  substitutes  for  good  wholesome 
food.  Of  cour.se,  where  th.e  man  and 
wife  both  are  working,  home  conditions 
are  somewhat  better—  but  leave  a  lot  to 
be  desired. 

Why  should  bia  business  continue  to 
grow  richer  through  the  honest  Lulls  of 
Its  underpaid  employees.  Why  should 
some  clip  coupons  and  reap  dividends 
when  the  less  fortunate  worker  has  to 
fls?ht  to  keep  alive  It  is  not  fair  to  the 
waKe  earner  or  rlcht  that  his  children 
must  suffer 

Recently  the  APU-CIO  ursed  the 
Congress  t<i  expedite  the  President  •<  12- 


polnt  economic  program  and  in  an  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  program  reeom- 
mended  a  $1.35  minimimt  wage  at  ooee. 
rather  than  in  steps  orer  a  S-year  period. 
I  wholeheartedly  oooeiir  with  this  pro- 
p>ofial  because  It  would  give  our  econ- 
omy the  shot  In  the  arm  it  needs  to 
spiral  upward  It  would  immediately 
put  extra  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
waee  earner.  It  would  buy  more  and 
better  food  and.  in  general,  would  raise 
the  living  standards  of  our  American 
workers 

Our  present  economy  demands  at  least 
$1  25  hourly  minimum  wage.  Our  work- 
ers are  entitled  to  It  I  stand  with  them 
and  urue  that  H  R  5900  be  enacted  Into 
law- 
Mr  DENT  Ml  Chairman  I  know 
thi.s  amendment  and  know  exactly 
what  it  does  and  have  given  !t 
a  i-'reat  deal  of  study  because  we  had 
it  l>efore  u.s  in  the  .subcommittee  One 
of  the  basic  faults  with  this  type  of 
coverage  is  that  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  Roimdest  of  all  eco- 
nomic values  and  that  is  the  ability 
to  pay,  because  it  takes  into  coverape 
all  of  the  communities  that  are  Included 
in  a  .statistical  metropolitan  area.  Un- 
der the  latest  census  report.s.  an  entire 
county  or  an  entu"  area  of  three  or 
five  or  six  counties  may  be  considered 
a  metropolitan  area 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr  Hemp- 
niLi  '  to  tl;c  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  c:rntleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr     .M.BEHT' 

The   amendment   was   rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recop- 
r,t7es  the  pontleman  from  Maryland 
Mr  Johnson  I 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  Mr 
Chairrr.an,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

.Amendment    ufTered    by    Mr     Jumnson    of 

M..r\I  iiid  to  the  subsUtute  umend;nciit  of- 
ftrid  by  Mr  Ai.bmt  P.^e  18.  strike  lines  9 
throucjh   17  and  in.ser'.  In  lleii  there'  f 

••if)i  Rr.y  employee  employed  In  tie  r«"fh- 
Ing,  t.iKltiK  harvestii.R  cultlvatlnj?  or  farm- 
ing of  any  kli.d  of  fljih.  sliellHsh.  Crustacea, 
spoi.^es.  stiiweed.i,  or  other  aquatii^  forms 
i.f  aiiun.il  (ind  vejjctable  life  Including  the 
g  '!iig  to  I'nd  returning  fr^ni  work  uud  In- 
r'.ufHr.g  emplnymeiU  In  the  loading  unload - 
tntc  '>r  parltlni;  of  »\ich  products  for  shlp- 
iiicut  or  In  propa»;atlnK.  processing  tother 
ihiin  canning! ,  ni.irketlng.  freezing,  curing 
storing,  or  dislribu'tng  the  atxive  prcxlucls 
or  h.pr)dvi>^a  thereuf.  ' 

r4ig»'  il  strike  lines  IJ  l.'iruiigh  i'J  and  In- 
sert. In  Hen  thereof 

"i4i  any  employee  eniplo\ed  In  the  raii- 
vAne,  of  b:iv  kind  of  fl.sh,  shelltt.sh  or  other 
aqinllc  forms  of  iinlmal  or  \«'geLiil>;e  life 
or  any  byproduct  thereof;". 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland  Mr 
Chairm.in,  H  R  5900  proposes  to  amend 
the  present  fishery  exemptions  of  the 
act  by  elimination  of  the  exemption  per- 
t.iinin;,'  to  all  onshore  operations.  Gen- 
erally, this  would  repeal  the  present  ex- 
emption of  such  operations  as  packing. 
propagating,  processing,  marketing, 
freezing,  curing,  storing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  fUh.  shellfish,  seafood  and  their 
bvproducta. 

When  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  been  under  consideration  and  In  re- 
!<pect  to  all  marine  legislation  generally. 
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Congress  has  been  alertly  aware  of  the 
uniqueness  of  the  fishing  industry  and 
has  exercised  extreme  caution  in  dealing 
with  it. 

No  understanding  of  the  present  prob- 
lem is  possible  without  a  rather  full 
knowledge  of  the  legislative  history  of 
these  exemptions.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  review  the  extensive  record  of  these 
exemptions  in  the  body  of  this  state- 
ment, but  I  call  your  attention  to  state- 
ments already  on  record  in  the  printed 
hearings  of  the  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  this  subject.  The 
first  of  these  statements  is  that  of  R.  E. 
Steele,  representative  of  the  National 
Fisheries  Institute,  Inc..  delivered  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  on  November  6,  1945.  The 
.second  is  the  statement  of  John  A.  Ful- 
ham,  representative  of  the  National  Fish- 
eries Institute.  Inc..  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
on  April  29.  1948. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  legislative  history 
of  these  amendments  that  Congress  has 
always  recognized  that  the  fisheries  in- 
dustry is  beset  with  three  important 
characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  normal  pattern  of  industrial  activi- 
ties These  factors  are  variance  and  un- 
predictability of  the  catch,  the  perish- 
ability of  the  product,  and  the  exposure 
to  foreign  competition.  It  is  also  clear 
that  Congre.ss  has  viewed  offshore  and 
onshore  activities  as  a  single  integral  op- 
eration at  least  up  to  the  point  that 
perishability  of  product  was  no  longer  a 
factor  and  has  undertaken  to  give  both 
phases  of  the.se  interdependent  activities 
broad  exemption  from  wage  and  hour 
control. 

To  remove  the  pre.sent  exemptions  ap- 
plicable to  onshore  operations  would  be 
about  as  injurious  to  the  fishing  Industry 
as  cutting  off  one  of  your  two  legs.  Both 
onshore  and  offshore  operations  are 
closely  interwoven  and  are  completely 
interdependent  one  on  the  other.  Both 
pha.ses  of  activities  are  affected  by  the 
same  basic  factore  of  variance  of  catch, 
perishability  of  product,  and  foreign 
competition  which  are  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  exemptions.  These  factors 
are  just  as  much  with  us  today  as  they 
were  in  1938  and  1949.  when  the  present 
fisheries  exemptions  were  considered. 
Schedulinft  of  fishery  operations  is  just 
as  difficult  as  ever.  The  circumstances 
of  the  catch  and  .subsequent  processing 
and  marketinp  of  fishery  products  is  as 
diver.se  and  complex  as  the  colors  of 
Jo.seph's  coat  The  onshore  and  offshore 
activities  relating;  to  each  type  and 
species  of  commercial  fish  and  marine 
life  have  their  own  peculiar  character- 
istics And  even  within  the  same  spe- 
cies, such  as  shrimp,  there  are  variables 
of  size  and  color  that  control  the  com- 
mercial value  and  distinguish  the  end 
u.se  of  the  catch. 

The  second  characteristic  of  high 
perishability  of  product  is  the  same  as 
before.  Almost  without  exception,  all 
species  of  fish  and  marine  life  are  highly 
peri.shable  and  must  be  expeditiously  and 
carefully  handled  so  long  as  a  state  of 
perishability  is  present.  Here,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  in  respect  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  catch,  this  factor  of 
perishability  continues  right  on  through 


to  final  consumption  of  the  product.  To 
illustrate,  if  you  will  refer  to  page  11  of 
Fishery  Leaflet  393.  exhibit  A,  showing 
the  disposition  of  the  1958  catch  amount- 
ing to  4.716  million  pounds  round  weight, 
31.4  percent  or  1,483  million  pounds  went 
to  market  in  a  fresh  or  frozen  state. 
Canning  accounted  for  26.3  percent  or 
1,242  million  pounds.  Only  1.9  percent 
or  88  million  pounds  went  into  cured  fish. 
The  remaining  40. 4  percent,  amounting 
to  1.903  million  pounds,  went  into  by- 
products and  bait. 

There  is  then  the  third  and  equally 
significant  factor  against  domestic  wage 
control  for  the  fisheries.  This  is  the 
matter  of  exposure  to  foreign  competi- 
tion which  threatens  the  very  existence 
of  the  domestic  fisheries.  The  U.S.  fish- 
eries industry  is  in  a  precarious  position. 
Many  operators  have  already  been  forced 
out  of  business  and.  no  doubt,  many 
others  will  follow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Man'land  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Johnson  I  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Albert  I, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Maryland  i  there  were — ayes  79,  noes  196. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  debate 
on  the  Ayres  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jennikos  to  th.e 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Al- 
bekt:  On  page  25,  delete  lines  6  through  15. 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  14.  The  amendments  made  by  thl^ 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date 
of  Its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  such  amendments,  except  that  the 
authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  Including  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  may  be  exercised  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  except  that  the  Secretary 
may,  upon  proper  application  from  an  em- 
ployer with  a  term  contractual  agreement 
with  the  Federal  Government,  suspend  the 
applicability  of  this  Act  as  it  applies  to 
such  employer  until  such  contract  expires 
but  for  no  longer  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment" 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  point  of  order 
is  that  all  time  for  debate  has  expired 
and   nobody   may  be   recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jennings) 
there  were — ayes  167,  noes  158. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  Albeit  substitute  to  the  Ayres 
amendment. 

Mr,  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
as  amended  by  the  Vinson  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  substitute 
as  amended. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Albert  and 

Mr,    GOODELL, 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  185,  noes 
186. 

So  the  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Ayres;  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"That  section  6(aiil)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  not  less  than  $1  an  hour'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'not  less  than  $1.15 
an  hour'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  Ayres  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  he  was  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Ayres,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  206,  noes 
162. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Ayres  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  Walter.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  3935  •  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to 
provide  coverage  for  employees  of  large 
enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  239,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  POWELL,  llr.  Speaker,  on  this 
I  aslc  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  216,  nays  203.  not  voting 
12.  as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Aberiiethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen. 
Minn. 

Anderson,  111. 

Andrews 

Arends 

Aslibrook 

Aahmore 

Anchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayre« 

Baker 

Barry 

Bass.  N  H 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fid 

Berry 

B«tta 

Blltch 

Bolton 

Bow 

Boykln 

^ray 
romwell 

Jrooks.  La. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Burleson 

Byrnea.  Wis 

Ca8<>y 

Cederberj? 

Cbaniberlaln 

Chsif 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtln 

C'irti.s.  Ma.s« 

C.:rtls   Mo 

Dague 
Davis. 
James  C 

Davis,  John  W 

Davi.s,  Tenn. 

Derounian 

Derwlnsk; 

Devlne 

Dole 

Domlrilck 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durno 

Kllsworth 

Everett 

Evins 


Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Anfusu 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Bates 

Bennett.  Mlcb. 

Blatnlk 

BogKS 

Boland 


[Roll  Ifo.  37] 
TEAS— 210 

Fenton 

Findley 

Fisher 

nynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Prasler 

Frellnghuyaen 

Oarland 

Gary 

OathlagB 

aa7ln 

Ooodell 

Ooodllnc 

Grant 

Grlflln 

Oroaa 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harrey.  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Herlons 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Ikard.  Te«. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo 

Judd 

Reams 

KUbum 

King,  N.T. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

I^ngen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCuiloeh 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

MatblBS 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

NATS— 303 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooka.  Tu. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke, : 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 


Michel 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moore 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moaher 
Murray 
Nel.sen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Pllcher 
Pillion 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Qule 
Ray 
Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

Rlvem,  8C. 
Robison 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Roiidebu.sh 
RouAselot 
RutherTord 
St   George 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebell 
Scott 
Soranton 
Selden 
Short 
Shrlver 
Slbftl 
Slices 
Slier 

Smith    Cailf 
Smith,  Miss. 
Smich.  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Taber 

Teagiie.  Calif 
Teague.  Tex 
Th.iir.prton    Tex 
Th  iinsoti.  Wx 
Tuck 
Tiipper 
Utt 

Vnn  Pflt 
Van  Zandt 
Watts 

Wels 

Westland 
Wharton 

Whltten 
Williams 
WUliS 

Wilson,  Calif. 
Wilson.  Ind. 
Wln^tead 
Young 
Younger 


Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cunningham 

Daodarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Doyle 


D\i:.skl 

Dwyer 

E<lm')r.d8<  n 

Elliott 

Fallon 

Parbntfin 

Fosrell 

Pelghan 

Fwineg.m 

Fiiio 

Flood 

Fni{B.'-tV 

FTiedei 

F^liton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Grl  tilths 

Haijen,  Calif 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hard  1  lib' 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hollzman 

Huddles  ton 

Hill 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jennings 

J')e!,son 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Md. 

J  hnson,  WU. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kaniten 

Karth 

K.v.stenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keijgh 


K  II.:   C^ilf 

K.iig.  Utah 

KIr'Aan 

Klui/.viiskl 

Kornegay 

K.jwalhkJ 

Ijine 

I,  inKforrl 

I  .e>ln.'»KI 

l.ilXjiia'.l 

Ll!ic].--ay 

M(-< '   rniack 

MrDuweii 

Me  Fail 

M.icd  iiia.d 

Mdrhriiwliz 

M  irk 

Madd   n 

.Vl.igi.usti  1 

Mali;  ard 

Merrnw 

Mi;i>T   Cfm 

.M..UT. 

fleor^e  P 
Mllllken 
M  '-le  1  i  e  r 
MLJiiaga.'i 
Muntfiy  t 
Mixirhend 
M.jri<an 
Morrl.s 
M  jrrison 
M'lrse 
Moat 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murp.-^iv 
Nate  her 
Six 

O  Brlen.  Ill 
Onneii    N  Y 
OHara,  111 
O  Kara.  Mich 
<)  Koiiskl 
Olsen 
O'NelU 
Osmers 
Pa.Sftman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Petersou 

PfOht 


Va 


Pi.Ubln 
Pine 

!■  ■xell 
Price 

I'uciujikl 

IdllllS 

H.i:nl,ill 
F  ■  e  M  s.S 
K:..Klf.<    Pa 
li.ve;  s    A.a.slv.a 
H    bcrtfl 
R.xlliiii 
Hok'erM.  Colo 
R.>»{ers.   lex 
Ko<iney 
I'.m^e'Vrlt 
R  >*it<'iiko'Askl 
Ryan 

St    tit-rmalii 
Sant.ii.gelo 
S.iund 
H.I-,  .or 
Si  hweiker 
S   hwerikiel 
S>'ely-Hro-A  n 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Sl^lc 
Slack 

Srnilh    Iowa 
Spence 
S'-iggers 
S'.eed 
Stratli-n 
Suir.Vrtii 
If.  1>  r 
ni>  ma.s 
rhnmpfii  >]'.    N  J 
Thorr.b«-rry 
T  .11 
T  r :  m  h  > 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhau^er 

Walter 

Whitener 

Wlilcerstiam 

W'.diiall 

Yates 

Z.ihl,>rkl 

Zclenko 


Buckley 
Kilday 
KUgore 
Laiidrum 


NOT   VOTING-  12 

McDoiiough 
•Miller    N  Y 
Kabaut 
."-ht-pparij 


Thi  •.■np.si  pn 
T  'Uefscjti 
WhaMey 
Wr  ght 


la 


So  the  amendment  wa.s  aKreed  to 
The    Cleric    announced    the    follow  in^' 
pairs 

On  this  vote- 

Mr    Kllffore   for    with   Mr    R.ih  lut   agaln.st 
Mr   Landrum  fir   with  Mr    Biickley  aKaln.it 
Mr      Miller    of     New    York    f  )r,    with     Mr 
Sheppard   ag^aln.st 

Until  further  notice' 
Mr    Kllday  with  Mr    McI>)n'iUK;h 
Mr      Thompson     uf     Louisiana     with     Mr 
Tollefson 

Mrs.  CHURCH  changed  her  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PASSMA.N  changed  hi.s  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

Mr  BREEDING  chan^-ed  hi.s  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  wa.s  annownced 
a.s  above  recorded 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  enttros-sment  and  third  reading'  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa.s  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  am,  Mr    Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Cler^  will  report  the  mcHion 
to  recommit. 


I  he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  HIESTAND  move*  that  the  bill,  HJl. 
39U5    be   recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 

Eiiucatiori    and    Lab<:)r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  POWEXL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
werf  -yeas  196,  nays  1224.  not  voting  11, 
as  follows. 

I  Roll    No    281 


YEAS      196 

.\dd.it)b<) 

Gray 

Mul'er 

Addoi.l/.io 

Green,  Oreg 

Murphv 

.Mbert 

( ireen.  Pa, 

NatchtT 

Arulersen. 

Grlfflth.s 

Nix 

Minn 

HiiKen,  Calif 

GBrlen,  111 

Anf  u.so 

Halpern 

O  Brlen.  N  Y. 

.V.t.ley 

Haii.-.en 

O  Hara,  111. 

B.illey 

H.irdlng 

O  Hara,  Mich, 

Barlnt? 

Hays 

Olsen 

Uarrett 

Healey 

ONelU 

Ua.s.s,   I  t-nn 

Hechler 

Owners 

lUtes 

Hemphill 

Passmuu 

Bennett,  Fla 

Hlestand 

Patman 

Hlatnlk 

HoUflekl 

Perkins 

BoKKS 

H.Jlhind 

Peterson 

Holaiid 

Holtiman 

Pfoet 

Bonner 

Huddleslon 

Phllbln 

Braderr.ii.t 

Irh  ird    Mo 

Pike 

BretHlmg 

Inouye 

Powell 

llrew-'ter 

J.irn.an 

Price 

H.-TXikH    Tex 

Jennings 

P\iclnski 

Burke    Mnv< 

Jcw-l.son 

R.indall 

Byrne   Pii 

John.-on.  Calif 

.   Reuss 

(  ,ihi:. 

J.  hnMin,  Wis. 

Rhodes.  Pa 

1  '.inMai 

Jones.  Mo 

Rivers.  Ala.->ka 

Ciirev 

Kar^ten 

R<xllno 

Celler 

Karth 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Clark 

K.i-'tenmeler 

Rogers.  Tex 

Coad 

Ke.- 

Booney 

Cohelan 

Keith 

Poti'-evelt 

Cunte 

Kelly 

Rt).-tenkowhkl 

Cook 

Keogh 

Ryan 

Cooley 

Kin.<   Calif, 

St   Clermaln 

Cort>ett 

King,  Ctah 

S.inl.ingelo 

Corman 

Klrwan 

s.iund 

CiniiiriKhaiii 

Kluczynskl 

Siiyior 

Dadd.irlu 

KorneKiiy 

Schwelker 

Dimlel.-i 

K   w.iNkI 

H   hwen>jel 

Dnwson 

I.ane 

Seely-Brown 

Deinney 

I^inkford 

Shelley 

D^nt 

I.esln.skl 

Shipley 

IVriU'ii 

I.ikxjnatl 

suk 

DigK!' 

Lind.say 

S  ack 

Dlngell 

McConnack 

Smith.  Iowa 

I>inuhue 

McDowell 

Smith.  MLsa. 

IV  yle 

McFall 

Spence 

DulsKI 

M.icdoniild 

St«gger« 

Dwver 

Mrtchrowl(  z 

steed 

Edmondson 

Mack 

SuUiv.in 

Fu'lon 

Madden 

'I  aylor 

Firhvteln 

Magniscn 

Thomas 

Faw-ell 

Marsh.ill 

Thompson.  N  J 

F>-i>th.in 

Merrow 

Thompcon,  Tex 

P'liineg.iii 

Miller,  Clem 

Toll 

F.ii  1 

Miller, 

Tuliefson 

Fisher 

GeorRe  P 

I-Tllrn:in 

Klu.<l 

MlUlken 

V^nlk 

F'n<iirty 

Moeller 

VinstJii 

Pried  el 

M.>n.igan 

Wallh-iu«er 

Fulton 

Miii.loy.i 

W. liter 

GallaK.'.er 

Moorheiid    Pa 

Whitener 

( iarmulz 

M   rgan 

Whltten 

CHalnio 

Morrl,-.(.i-. 

Wlckersh.im 

Oilb«-rt 

M  irv 

Y.ites 

0 1  e  n  1 1 

Mi.s.- 

Z.Thl(x-kl 

Liriir.al.an 

MouMer 

NAYS      224 

Zelenko 

Abf)l't 

B  iker 

Bolton 

Ab«'rnethy 

B.ilawin 

Bow 

Adrtlr 

Barry 

B  .vkin 

Alex.xiider 

Bass!  N  H 

Bray 

Alfcrd 

Battln 

Bromwell 

AlK-er 

Becker 

Brooks.  L*, 

Aiulerson,  III, 

Beckworth 

Broomfleld 

Andrews 

Beermiinn 

Brown 

Areiul.s 

Belcher 

BroyhlU 

A.>hbr.)<ik 

Bell 

Bruce 

.Vshrnore 

Bennett,  Mich 

Burke.  Ky, 

A,^pl  null 

Berry 

Burleson 

Auililncloas 

Betta 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Avery 

Blltch 

Ca8«y 

Ayers 

Boiling 

Cederberg 

1061 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 

Chvirch 

Climcy 

c\.lller 

(.'oliiier 

Cramer 

Curim 
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Ma.s8. 

Mo. 


Curti.s, 
Cnrtl-i 
DiiKue 
Davis. 

James  C. 
Uavis,  John  W. 
Da\ls,  Tenn. 
FK'rounlan 
Derwlnskl 
ne\  me 
Dole 

D-jmlnlck 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Diwdy 
lX)WiUng 
Durno 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evinfc 
Fenton 
Findley 
Plynt 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
FrazJer 

Frellnghuysen 
Oarland 
Gary 
GathlngB 
Gavin 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Grant 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Gubser 
HiiKHn.  Oa. 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hrxrdy 
Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 
Harrison,  Wyo 
Harsha 
Harvey.  Ind. 
Harvey   Mich. 
Hebert 


Henderaon 

Herlonc 

Ho«ven 

HotTman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson.  Md. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Kearns 

KUbum 

King,  N.T. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kyi 

LAlrd 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Loaer 

McCullOch 

Mclntlre 

McMUlan 

McSween 

McVey 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mason 

Mathlaa 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MiUs 

Minshall 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morris 
Moaher 
Murray 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Nygaard 
OKonskl 
Ostertac 
Pelly 
Pllcher 
Pinion 
Pirnle 
Poage 


Poff 
Qule 
Rains 
Ray 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rlehlman 

RUey 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogera,  Fla. 

Roudebusb 

EU}usselot 

Rutherford 

St.  Oeorge 

8chadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Scran  ton 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sikes 

SUer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Sprtnger 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Taber 

Teagne,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

WatU 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

WidnaU 

Williams 

WlllU 

Wilson.  CaUf. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Toung 

Tounger 
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Purkley 
KUday 
KUgore 
Laiidrum 


McDonougb 
Miller,  N.T. 
Rabaut 
Shcppard 


Thompson,  La. 

Whalley 

Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote:        I 

Mr    Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Kllgore  against. 

Mr  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 

Mr  ShepF>ard  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New 
York,  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Kllday   with   Mr.   McDonough. 

Mr     TliompMUDn     of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 

Whalley. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  and  Mr.  HOFFMAN 
of  Illinois  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  341,  nays  78,  not  voting  12, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  29] 
YEAS— 341 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

BatUn 

Becker 

Beckworth 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mlcb. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Chli>erfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

OOMl 

Ccdielan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarto 

Duilels 

Davis,  John  W. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derotinlan 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

BUott 


Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Pal  Ion 

Farbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

F^nnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Oubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halp>€rn 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechlfr 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Lindsay 

Lliwcomb 


Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mallllard 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mat  bias 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MUlikln 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Niitcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Nygaard 
OBrlen, 
O'Brien, 
OHara, 
OHara, 


m. 

NY. 

111. 

Mich. 


OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

PllUon 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rains 

Randall 

Relfel 

Fleuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saur.d 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 


Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

SUer 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Alger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Blltch 
BroyhlU 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Casey 
Chelf 
Colmer 
Dague 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dom 
Findley 
Plsher 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis, 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupper 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

NAYS — 78 

Forrester 

Gary 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Hagan,  Oa. 

HaU 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  Bl. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

KUbum 

Langen 

Llbonatl 

McMUlan 

McSween 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Minshall 

Murray 

Pilcher 
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Walter 

Watts 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Wlckersham 

WidnaU 

WUlis 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Poage 

Poff 

Ray 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

RUey 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Short 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Miss 

Smith.  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taber 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlnstead 


Sheppard 
Thompson,  La. 
Whalley 
Wright 


Buckley  McDonough 

Kllday  Mason 

Kllgore  MUler,  N.Y. 

Landrum  Rabaut 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rabaut  for.  with  Mr.  Kllgore  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Mason. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Mr.  Kllday  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  cruel 
and  vicious  blow  was  struck  against 
millions  of  underpaid  and  unprotected 
workers  of  our  Nation  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  direct  In- 
crease in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  now, 
and  in  January  of  this  year  reintroduced 
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my  bill  which  so  provided.  However,  the 
committee  bill,  HJl.  3935.  embodied  the 
President's  proposals,  and  while  It  repre- 
sented a  compromise.  It  was  felt  that  it 
was  the  best  bill  on  which  we  could  hope 
to  get  favorable  action.  The  bill  would 
have  provided  much  needed  relief  not 
only  to  workers,  but  also  would  have 
given  the  economy  of  our  Nation  a  boost. 
Increased  wages  make  possible  increased 
spending  by  consiimers,  thus  benefiting 
all  segments  of  our  economic  structure. 

At  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  avert 
defeat,  a  second  compromise  bill  was 
offered  by  the  House  leadership,  for 
which  I  voted,  and  when  this  was  de- 
feated by  the  RepubUcan-southem 
Democratic  coalition,  all  hopes  for  even 
a  reasonable,  moderately  helpful  bill 
fled.  In  order  to  provide  at  least  some 
assistance  to  our  underpaid  workers, 
which  they  must  have  in  order  to  exist 
in  view  of  present  all  time  high  living 
costs,  I  was  forced  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Republican-backed  bill,  which  is  totally 
unrealistic  and  unsatisfactory  to  me. 
The  bill,  which  raises  the  minimum 
wage  to  only  $1.15  for  the  24  million  em- 
ployees now  covered  and  which  would 
grant  coverage  to  only  1,400.000  workers 
formerly  uncovered,  does  not  begin  to 
correct  the  tragic  predicament  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  workers. 

For  years,  there  has  been  overwhelm - 
in,'^  evidence  of  the  need  for  strong,  equi- 
table, humanitarian  minimum  wage  leK- 
islation,  and  necessary  amendments  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  have  t)een 
long  overdue. 

The  scaled-down  coalition  substitute 
which  we  were  forced  to  accept,  is  in  my 
opinion,  a  betrayal  of  the  workers  of  our 
country,  and  is  a  grave  disappointment 
to  me.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  many  mil- 
Lons  who  have  looked  to  us  for  the  as- 
sistance they  sorely  need  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  come  to  the  rescue 
and  pass  a  much  more  satisfactory  bill, 
so  that  when  a  new  minimum  wa^e  bill 
is  passed  in  its  final  form,  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  will  more  nearly  approach  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  our  workers 
merit  and  to  which  they  have  long  been 
entitled. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purf>ose  of  inquiring  of 
the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Monday  is  Dist- 
rict Day,  and  there  is  one  bill.  H  R  258, 
increase  in  sales  tax. 

On  Tuesday  we  will  take  up  the 
Treasury-Post  OfBce  Department  appro- 
priation bill  for  1962. 

Thereafter,  if  rules  are  reported  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  we  will  take  up 
S  1,  the  distressed  areas  bill;  H  R  5742, 
the  Reorganization  Act,  extending  the 
powers  of  the  President;  H.R  5723,  pro- 


viding housing  loans  for  veterans  I 
understand  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
meeting  on  Monday 

Mr.   HALLECK.     I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Si)eaktr,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  t-o  meet 
on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
Mr     McCORMACK      Mr     Speaker. 


I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  tiie  call  of 
Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week  be 
dispensed  with 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts ' 

There  was  no  objection 


SERIOU.O  IMPORTS  PROBLEM 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Rei  ord 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MassacJiusetts' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker  on  yes- 
terday. foUowmg  up  my  many  effort.s 
in  behalf  of  tlie  textile  industry  and 
other  industries  plagued  and  threatened 
by  an  increase  in  tiie  f^xid  of  clu-ap 
foreign  imports.  I  communicated  wltli 
both  the  President  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Textile.s  which  he  had 
previously  appointed,  urging  that  im- 
mediate attention  be  given  to  the  se- 
rious plight  of  the  textile  industry  and 
other  affected  industries. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  President  and  the 
Cabinet  Committee  tiie  very  .serious  con- 
ditions that  have  been  developing  over 
a  period  of  time  in  textiles,  and  al.so 
affecting  other  industries,  as  a  result  of 
the  flood  of  cheaply  produced  foreign 
imf)ort.s. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  only  aware  of  the.se  condi- 
tions but  IS  anxious  to  relieve  them. 
and  I  hope  that  administrative  action 
may  be  taken  at  highest  executive  k-vels 
in  the  very  near  futuie  to  .s»:-t  up  quotas 
on  the.se  product.s  on  a  country  by  coun- 
try and  category  by  category  basis,  and 
take  every  other  action  that  can  feasi- 
bly be  taken  ..t  this  time  to  previ-nt  the 
further  deterioration  of  Aiuciican  in- 
dustrial strength  tliat  is  causing  wide- 
spread unemployment  and  contributing 
greatly  to  the  gold  imbalance 

Over  a  period  of  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  tragic  dechne  of  the  textile 
industry,  which  in  my  section  of  the 
country  has  ijeen  virtually  driven  to  the 
wall  by  low.  substandard  competitive 
conditions  m  some  other  sections  of  the 
country  and  also  by  the  hu';e  flow  of 
cheap  foreign  imports 

There  are  many  who  believe  tliat 
legislative    action    is    needed    to   correct 


conditions  facing  the  textile  industry 
and  other  industries  arLsing  from  the 
operation  of  current  reciprocal  trade 
laws 

I  have  personally  been  of  the  opinion 
for  a  loni  time  now,  and  I  speak  as  a 
friend  and  supporter  of  constructive 
foreign  trade  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  that  the  best  way 
to  correct  these  threatening  conditions 
would  be  to  restore  the  control  over 
foreign  trade  and  commerce  coming  into 
this  country  to  the  Congress,  where  the 
Ct)nstitution  placed  it 

If  for  any  reason,  this  course  is  not 
followed,  then  the  reciprocal  trade  laws 
certainly  should  be  drastically  revLsed  to 
reflect  unfavorable  developments  in  the 
world  that  have  come  from  huge  for- 
eign grants  by  this  Government,  that 
have  permitted  many  countries  to  build 
factories  that  are  fully  equipped  with 
most  modem  machinery  paid  for  out 
of  our  foreign  grants,  operated  by 
American  know-how,  producing  goods 
that  arc  marketfd  with  the  advice  and 
help  of  American  marketing  experts. 
that  arc  .sold  m  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  competition  with  our  own  and  brought 
into  this  country  to  impose  unfair,  cut- 
throat competition  on  American  indus- 
tries and  cause  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  add  to  the  gold  imbalance 

I  strongly  feel  that  legislative  meas- 
ures are  required  and  should  be  con- 
sidered and  adopted  this  year,  becau.se 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  suffering  in- 
dustries of  this  country  can  wait  for 
relief  until  the  expiration  of  the  recip- 
U)cal  trade  treaties  laws  in  1962,  with- 
out suffering  additional  destructive 
lethal  blows  from  foreign  competition. 

I  think  we  have  another  instance  here 
of  the  effect  of  apathy,  procrastination, 
and  delay  in  tackling  a  situation  which, 
if  continued  much  longer,  coyld  be  dev- 
astating to  many  industries  and  many 
American  workers  and  their  families 

Beyond  any  question  of  doubt,  as  I 
see  It.  foreign  imports  have  been  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  present  re- 
cession and  unle.ss  they  are  checked, 
they  will  continue  to  be  even  a  greater 
factor  a.s  time  gin-s  on.  They  have  also 
tK^en  a  major  factor  in  the  gold  imbal- 
ance, which  IS  iMVini;  us  all  .so  much 
deep  concern   these  days 

Wi'  are  told  that  reciprocal  trade  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense  While  I  recognize 
the  value  )f  foreign  trade.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  thesis  Ih.it  it  is  nece.s.sary  for 
good  foreii^n  relations  and  adequate  na- 
tional defense  for  this  Nation  to  sacri- 
fice its  national  interests,  weaken  its 
iiuiustiial  prosperity,  invite  widespread 
unemployment  and  depression  m  many 
areas,  m  order  Ui  enjoy  good  relations 
with  friendly  nations,  and  in  order  to 
effect  the  best  possible  national  defen.se 
for  this  country 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  this  is  a 
very  .sound  policy.  In  fact.  I  think  if 
we  act  on  the.se  assumptions,  in  time  the 
cons,  quences  to  our  economic  system, 
national  prosperity,  and  welfare  could 
well  be  devastating. 

I  recognize  with  full  respect  the  views 
of  those  who  differ  from  this  opinion  and 
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I  also  recognize  that  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  powerful  forces  within  the 
country  that  would  vigorously  oppose  waj 
change  in  reciprocal  trade  laws.  How- 
ever, it  is  ELlso  my  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  this  country  Is  rapidly 
moving  toward  the  rlew  that  something 
needs  to  he  done,  and  done  now,  to  cor- 
rect a  condition  which  is  greatly  threat- 
ening the  economic  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion Since  that  Is  so.  I  can  nvioeiTe 
of  no  more  appropriate  forum  than  the 
Congress  where  effective  and  urgently 
needed  remedies  could  be,  and  should 
be.  found. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  assume  that 
my  position  indicates  that  I  oppose  for- 
eit;n  trade  because  I  have  pointed  out 
many  times  before  that  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  and  champion  of  constructive 
foieiLin  trade  and  support  it  In  the  CJon- 
press  at  every  opportunity.  But  It  is 
my  strong  feeling  that  unless  something 
is  done  real  soon  to  bring  relief  to  an 
increasing  number  of  American  indus- 
tries and  workers  that  are  greatly 
threatened  by  foreign  imports,  addi- 
tional and  perhaps  irreparable  damage 
w  ill  be  done  to  our  great  American  eco- 
nomic productive  machinery  of  which 
we  are  so  proud  and  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  be  not  only  the  basis  of 
our  prosperity  at  home,  but  also  the  basis 
of  any  worthwhile  defense  and  security 
system  for  this  country  and  the  free 
world. 

I  again  strongly  urge  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  hts  Cabinet  Committee  give 
early  and  intensified  attention  to  the 
very  .serious  problems  growing  out  of 
foreign  imports,  and  accelerate  action 
designed  to  prevent  further  deteriora- 
tion of  American  industrial  strength  and 
the  employment  of  our  fellow  citizens. 


FEED  GRAINS  BILL 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  I  Mr.  QuieI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoed  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Kennedy  appointed  as  hla 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  man  from 
my  Stale,  Mmnesota,  many  of  us  tx- 
pect/»d — I  think  with  understandable 
justification — that  midwestem  crops 
would  be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with 
southern  crops.  However,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  South  has  a  great  deal 
more  influence  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  than  the  Midwest. 

We  recently  passed  a  feed-grains  bill 
which  permitted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  the  price  siipport  on 
corn  at  a  level  above  65  percent  of 
parity,  as  he  deemed  advisable.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  chose  to  set  the 
price  support  at  74  percent  for  com.  a 
far  cry  from  what  people  had  been  led 
to  expect  from  an  administration 
which,  during  the  campaign  had  prom- 
isixJ  90  and  100  percent  of  parity.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  level  at  which  he 


■et  com  price  supports,  but  I  am  criti- 
cizing the  fact  he  has  set  grain  sorghum 
awport  at  78  percent  of  parity. 

Aooordlng  to  the  law,  eight  factors 
were  to  be  taken  into  oonslderaticm  In 
determining  the  price  support  which  the 
Secretary  would  set  for  grain  sorghxmi 
and  other  feed  grains  in  relation  to  com. 
I  will  designate  those  eight  factors: 
First,  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  Uie  demand  therefor;  second, 
the  price  levels  at  which  other  commod- 
ities are  being  supported  and,  in  the  case 
of  feed  grains,  the  feed  values  of  such 
grains  in  relation  to  com;  third,  the 
availability  of  funds;  fourth,  the  perish- 
ability of  the  commodity;  fifth,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  conunodity  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  national  econMny;  sixth, 
the  ability  to  dispose  of  stocks  acquired 
through  a  price-support  operation; 
seventh,  the  need  for  offsetting  tempo- 
rary losses  of  export  markets;  and 
eighth,  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
producers  to  keep  supplies  in  line  with 
demand. 

TTiose,  then,  were  to  have  been  the 
eli^t  factors  taken  Into  consideration  in 
determining  the  price  support  which 
the  Secretary  would  set  for  giain  sor- 
ghum in  relation  to  com.  That  raises 
the  next  question.  Were  those  factors 
taken  into  consideration? 

Quoting  from  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture release  number  4083.  issued  on 
March  22.  It  is  clear  that  the  Secretary 
has  not  taken  the  eight  factors  into  con- 
sideration for  grain  sorghimi: 

After  considering  these  factors,  the  sup- 
port prices  for  barley.  oat«.  and  rye  were  set 
directly  at  the  feeding  ralue  in  relation  to 
oorn.  and  the  support  price  of  grain  sorghum 
was  set  at  90  percent  of  the  feed  value  in 
relation  to  corn. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  set  supports 
on  oats  of  74  percent,  barley  at  74  per- 
cent, and  rye  at  69  percent  according  to 
law.  but  completely  disregarded  the 
other  seven  factors  when  he  set  grain 
sorghum  price  supports. 

The  relationship  of  price -support  level 
of  grain  sorghum  to  the  price  support 
level  of  com  will  be  90.2  |>ercent  in  1961. 
This  has  never  hapf>ened  before,  as  can 
plainly  be  demonstrated  by  the  figures 
for  the  last  10  years  showing  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  grain  sorghum  support 
price  as  a  percentage  of  the  support 
price  for  com. 

Grain  sorghum  price  as  a  percentage  of  corn 
price 
71.3 


1950.. 
1951.. 
1953.. 
1953 -. 
1954- . 
1955- . 
19S6-. 


775 
83.2 
84  9 
78.8 
63.1 
73.5 
74.4 
76J 
76.0 
84.4 


1957 

1958 - -- 

1969 --- 

1900 

We  can  determine  from  these  figures 
that  for  the  period  of  1950-55  the  grain 
sorghum  price  as  a  i)ercentage  of  the 
corn  pi  ice  averaged  76.5  percent,  and 
for  the  period  of  1955  to  1960.  the  aver- 
age p>ercentage  was  76.3. 

Since  both  cotton  and  wheat  are  in 
similar  programs,  I  might  also  note  in 


closing — ^to  the  interest  of  ixroducers 
from  the  Midwest — ^that  the  Secretary 
has  seen  fit  not  to  change  the  wheat 
support  price  of  75  percent  of  parity  but 
has  raised  cotton  supports  to  82  percent. 


HIGHWAY  REVENUE  BONDS  IN  LIEU 
OP  INCREASED  TAXES 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
way System  will  provide  a  41,000-mile 
network  of  superhighways  throughout 
the  country  to  move  the  ever-growing 
amount  of  vehicular  b-afflc  swiftly  and 
safely.  But  at  this  moment  there  is  a 
need  to  reexamine  the  financing  provi- 
sions for  the  program  because  insuffi- 
cient revenue  is  becoming  available  to 
meet  the  costs  of  the  program.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  told  us  that  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  a  year  must  be  made 
available  if  the  program  is  to  t)e  kept  on 
schedule  and  reach  completion  in  1975. 
To  provide  these  moneys,  the  President 
has  urged  Congress  to  extend  certain 
gasoline  taxes  and  increase  other  taxes 
on  diesel  fuel,  tires,  tubes,  imd  trucks. 

When  the  need  for  additional  funds 
first  arose  2  years  ago,  I  was  oi^xwed  to 
incresusing  the  special  gasoline  and  auto- 
motive taxes  which  are  earmarked  for 
the  Federal  highway  trust  fund.  In- 
stead. I  recwnmended  the  Issuance  of 
highway  revenue  bonds  to  provide  for 
the  needed  funds.  My  position  remains 
the  same,  and  for  that  reason  I  intro- 
duced on  yesterday  a  bill  to  permit  the 
issuance  of  such  bonds  by  a  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Corporation,  which  is  created 
by  my  legislation.  To  retire  these  bonds, 
the  legislation  provides  that  the  exist- 
ing gasoline  and  automotive  taxes  be 
extended  several  years  beyond  their 
present  cutoff  date  of  1972.  The  ex- 
tension would  be  at  present  levels  and 
of  4  or  5  years  duration. 

This  method  would  make  unnecessary 
any  increase  in  the  present  highway 
taxes.  It  would  also  prevent  diversion 
of  certain  highway  taxes  from  the  Gen- 
eral Treasui-y  into  the  fund  for  this 
highway  program,  as  is  now  proposed. 
This  diversion  would  reduce  the  reve- 
nues available  to  the  General  Treasury 
and  place  a  heavier  burden  on  the 
Federal  budget. 

My  proposal  would  assure  that  the 
necessary  funds  would  be  available  to 
continue  construction  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  as  scheduled.  There 
no  longer  would  be  the  threat  of  a  finan- 
cial crisis  occurring  every  few  years. 

With  this  proposal,  the  users  of  our 
highways  would  continue  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  Inter- 
state System.  This  was  the  original 
intent  of  Congress  in  authwlzlng  this 
program. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Corporation 
would  be  headed  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
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composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  a 
third  person  desigiiated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury.  The  corporation  would  be 
subject  to  the  proTlsions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  plan  to  be 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  that 
has  developed  in  connection  with  the 
national  interstate  and  defense  highway 
program,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive 
favorable  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Kilday.  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


I  at  the   re- 
mclude  ex- 


Whole  today  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

•  The  following  Members 
quest  of  Mr.  Latta  >  and  to 
traneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Lancen. 
Mr.  Find. 
Mr.  Cahill 
Mr    Pelly. 

•  The  followuig  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harding'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  m.stances. 

MULTER 

Gallagher 

Tuck. 

Burke  of  Ma.s.sachu.st'tt.s 
Mr  Boland 

Mr     MONTOYA. 

Daniels 

McCORMACK. 


under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  27,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Mr. 
Mr 
Mr. 

Mr 


Mr 

Mr 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.'jsion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Zablocki,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  March 
28,  on  the  subject  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Red  China. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Santangklo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Latta)  his  remarks  in  Comnuttee  of  the 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE     PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committ*'*" 
on  Hou.se  Admini.siration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  thi.s  day  pre.sent 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Huu.se  of  the  fol- 
lowing title 

HJ  Hen  176  J)li:'.  re.->.  >;';':<  in  tu  pr'uule 
tjT  '.he  rtMpjj  ;:.t.iii'-:.r  -.'  I)r  Jer  ..nie  (' 
Hun.iiiker  its  Citizen  Regti.i  uf  the  B<j,irU 
of  Rf^fu'i    if  '\:f  .Sn. ithsoiii.'vn  Institution. 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
HARDING      Mr    Speaker    I  ino'.e 


that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn 

The    motion    was   agreed    U).    accord- 
ingly    at  7  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pin 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1960.  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFEINSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submitted  the  following  reports  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4>b>  of  Public  Law 
85-804 

Deimrtmfnt  or  DrriNst. 
Wa^'.:-:gt'<'\    U  C  .  Marc)i   1  5    ! 96 1 . 

H     !.     S.^M    HAYurR.N  , 

S  V-  a'^f'  (I '  t  hf  III  >u  ^»' 

Dear  Mr  .Spe.aker  In  rompli.inre  with 
5fi'."is  4i;ii  ^  f  Public  Law  85  804  rejxirt.s 
Of  I' ■iitriictnit!  actlMiis  t.iken  In  calendur  year 
1960  til  fill  Uitate  the  national  defense  are  en- 
cl<.>se(l  herewith 

Table  I  .slmw.s  th.it  2<J0  aclinn.s  with  an 
thtlinattd  r.i.st  ./f  $14  469.000  were  approved 
ur.il.r  .lutli  Tity  df  thl.s  act  TlU.s  number 
11.  Iwdcs  1!)  artinns  fir  whlrh  the  cost  can- 
I.  It  be  estOna'ed  because  the  Cliivernmeiit  s 
li,ibill'\  i.s  c  r.tlnKent  mi  the  ucctirrence  of 
an  .111  lUci.t  such  as  a  ruiclear  explosion  A 
lot, I.  of  l-*i  ca.ses.  In  whlcli  cl.ilmants  had 
re<)ue.i'fd  $»'>  66H  00<t  were  denu-<l  m  their 
e  n  t ;  r  (■ !  \ 

In.;uded  11.  the  .^ununary  table  and  li'^ted 
.•-(■parateiy  In  t.ible  II  are  actions  who.se  ai-- 
tu.i!  or  estimated  [x'tentlal  cost  tn  the  Crov- 
erniiuMit  exceed.s  $,"^0  000  each  Althouj^h  It 
l.s  r.ii!  ix>»vslb:e  u>  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
contingent  liability  cases  for  the  pnrfx>8e  of 
this  table  each  such  case  Is  a.isumed  t.<)  have 
I  |H.tentiai  cost  of  more  than  IdOOOO  Tlie 
41  .1-  ti OILS  !iste<t  m  table  II  .-iccuunt  for 
J'.JHHJooo  -r  95  [vrcent.  of  the  t  .t.il  value 
L'!  .01  ca.ses  approved  In  196<J 
Smcpreiy  y^  urs 

Thomas  D   Morkis 
4^'iM'a>i.'  Sr<^r,-tary  of  Dt'/rn^,-   ilnstal- 


[Dollar  amount!!  In  thou.<tan(l.-<l 


,\ 

1  '■  ;.  i:  :in.  ii;  ,i:i  1  ;>pr  if  m  noii,< 

V  U«>>i.'«  appio  ^  «*•! 

Ai  tli'ii-    l.'iii.-l 

NumlxT 

Amount 
re«au««ttHl 

.\  mount 
i»l)l)rovc<l 

N  iiiiilier 

\  tti'iiint 

Dtpurtm.'nt  of  Defense,  totiil. .- .                 

JW) 

$IU.0M 

$14.  4M 

141 

V.  r^w 

Vnifn  InioiUs  wttbout  ooiuiiltr  itiiii    

16 
171 
48 
33 
S2 
3 

m 

9.215 
3.3W 

"w 

17 
•7 

Tornit  loiis  of  mistakes   

1    Mil 

Korniail&Ulon  of  Informal  Lomriiitnicut* 

(/oiitluKi'nt  ll.ibllitlea " 

I  )i.s[M\-!it|i)ti  of  property " 

other "!"mi^lIII 

Ari!  \    tot  il      

M 

12.113 

*.!06 

13 

441 

.ViiU'niliinntt  witlioiit  ci>n»iili-r  wloii    

Correction  of  inl.xtukis 

Form  alUat  ion  of  Infornjal  corn  tin '  iiiitiK      ...._... . ... ..... 

( 'op.tlnKfiU  linbimies 

16 
31 

10.  .^32 

47.1 

1.013 

6.024 

47.S 
1,013 

15 

7 
1 

203 

2W 

13 

Ulsiio-jIi  1(111  of  pro|)erf  y 

'  If  hi-r        . .... .. 

08 

99 

.........      . 

N  IV  V,  totiil 

133 

1,287 

1.067 

41 

4«7 

Anieiiclriicnt.'*  withoat  conaldervilnn. 

1 

38 

2 

> 

("orri-ct  ion  of  mistakes 

7e 

27 
I» 

1 

413 

K74 

3M 
Ml 

Korni.diwtlon  of  Informal  commit  iiiint^ 

4il>> 
S3 

roritlnKeiit  llabUltles 

Other 

Air  Fori*,  tof.il. 

ins 

e,3se 

4.W7 

Amendments  without  ooMldemtlou 

Correction  of  mistakes 

80 

12 

3 

1 

2  .^^■^ 

2.  J«l 
7H 

a 

18 

1 .  .-.».' 

Formaliiatlon  of  InfoniMkl  oommltmenia 

rontlnjrent  liablUtlM 

i.Ae> 

DIspoeltlon  of  property 

1 
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1\t!1  h    II     -  List  of  (otilrartuol  n<tii>n!<  with  actual  or  potential  rost  of  ■$',0,000  or  n>orf  tuktii  }hns^,,n,t  to  Pxhhr  Lau-  S6~80.',  to  facil'tolf 

the  national  dfftusr,  Jnnnoj  ji-Dtcfuilirr  l.'WO 


Niiiii  aid  loc.iiioii  ol  coairiKior 


Amendment.--  u;tliMut  om.-lilcr.iilon: 

A   l(  1     In. ■III.  f^.  IiK-  .  Htv.r  Fdi.-M.  Ill 


nijwKn    \  r..     ^l•|-^lil^■t,.  Til.  .    ..    . 

Cana.ii.iii  <  ■.■luiiurclal  Vi»\<  .  <>tt:,«;i,  Caiuida. 


RopuMie  of  Tniki  \     \tik  .i  i.   I'liil,.  \  

N':»vv  (nonel. 
\:r  /■"'Tcf 

r:     Kii.  II.  ir    .!<     1...-    !<.>.-.    .'^  A  .    Miwlriil    ami 
/  ir  iv!'./.i,  .-ji.iiii 

1  rUiiiiut'lora  S  iii  i  ('!  ii  ,    -   \  .  s.  \  illc.  .^ikiIii     . 

rnlver-ijil  ."JervK  >  -    1;k     >.  imI.  .  \\  .i»li 


f'orrerlion  of  mislnkes; 
Army: 

I'liilc"  r<>ri>..  r>)iki<le|ihi:i.  I'a 


Navy; 

Oeorm   W     Kiu-.i.-    I'l..    >  .i.  It  iiici-oi.  C':i|if 

Mapnavox  Co.,  Fort  \\  .:.  i:   .  Inl 

Air  Force: 

Curl  l.v>\Vi  ;,■!,!  (■,.;!.  .  W  .-..i  Ki.k-,  .  \   (   _    , 


I'l-rfcd!.  ii  .-to  :  11. ..h  (■ 


l"..!iiiii!.|i'-.  Ohio 


Weslinifliouse  F,lit-ltu  <  1.11' .  I'li  i-'urtli.  I'l 

I 

Fornialuatiiiii  oriiifotni.)  o'liiii.i  n.  iit> 
.\rnij-: 

lederal  Kepul'lu  ..f  •  ■(  rin  iii\    , 


France ^. .      . 

Kavv:  1 

.^.•-iallc  retrolcun;  Corj.  .  \".  u  V.irk.  .\.Y 


lit  ni-ral  Motor^  i 
uiKili.-i,  In'l. 


.    Al.l^.ih    I  >i\  :>ioll.   Ill'iMU- 


Air  Force: 

(lenerul  Eleclrii  Co  .  (■mciiiiiti.  <>|iu>  ion  U-- 
lialf  of  Curii-  Wii.hi  (  urp  ,  W.HMl-lti.lpc, 
N.J..>. 

Contlnjnni  llaliilitles-  | 

Army:  Aloinjc    Kmrpv    C  ..mti  i-i.iii     W  .i^lunsrion, 

D.r. 

I 

Nuvy: 

Atomic  Eneriiy  ('..:niiii^-i..ii.  W  .i-liiiaton,  DC. 
(.S  art  Ions  >. 

Cicner:.!  I'>  n  iiiu.-.  K]c<iii,  Unit  l)i\j>ion, 
(iidli.n  ,  ( '.■'iii     '.  1-  lioii- 

\.   >|N,.t    .\.\>~    Sl.i|it)iiil.iin^'    A    DiNilock    Co., 

\.u|».ii  \.«-,\',i    (■_' actions). 
Iiif  .!|.-    .-hi|.l.ui|.lHii.'    ('<ii|i,    I'a-icntoiiln,    Mi.ss. 
J   I.  M..n^ 

Ijh  kill  I  .]   \:ri  I  ifi  ( 'nip  ,  Smiiivvalc,  Calif 

1/ickl;..    !    \.i.  !  .'t  ('..ip  .  .M.iMclta,  fia    

I 

.Vew  York  .'^liip' .nil. liii,.  t\,i\i  ,  C,,nnlcn,  N  ..) 


'  ii;\.  iMi\  ..(  Ciiidiiiiia.  liciklcv,  Calif     

All   h.iio 

I  ...  i^li..   !    \.i.!  ifi  ("..ip  .  M.iiicit.i,  (ia      

I 

Sm-jiti    1 1.     Ti  ,ii-|Niiis  Piirnli.  I-   I'.ir  i'i|H'line, 

-NortK   \fii.  ,1  .\ir  ILiir  [..c-c--. 


00. 


H    \'lu  ..II  (■ 


Actual  or 
efitimate<l 

Iiotentlal 
a>st 


.lU.-'lili.MllOlJ 


$14'.. 'itVs  Coiihi,  ini,  .i.^iiii   ii'ccivilif  set;:- . .  '  'I'o   luakc  ciiiilalif  .cljii^l  in.  nl    (iiii.iiiii.-vitinL'   r-<iiilric|..r 

I  j  for    los.s    iiicurri-il    Ix-t-ni.sc   of   iiiinicr<iu.s    nio(lific!ilioii.< 

I  ,  wtjicli  MilisUiiiluilly  liciaycil  pcrforiuaiK-i- uiKli.r  c.ntnift. 

1,  i*,.'.. '.«!  ;  ('..li-tn;- Ii..!.  of  Atl.i~  iiiis.»i;i    laiiiH  )i  To    niiiijiciis;u.'    (iiiiti.Kt.ir    for    actions    of    (iovcrniiicni 

I  mn.i.li  \c-  !  v\  liich  in(liK-<-<i  liini  |o  .ntci  into  fviiunict  and  stifTci  ;i  ins-;. 

.'(.'-I^.-Ns  '  1  ii\  i^i.iiLiI   ;ir.:i   tv]..    ii.iciiiiiiiic  ilicij  ■  Tn  coiiipcnsiilo  contr.ictor  for  iiicri-.i.s*-il  (osls  rcsultint:  fr.iiii 

I  ->  - :- 111  c.>ii(iLiii,iii..ii~.  j  iiuiiicriius   cli.iici  -   III    spccifU-ilioiis  and   iLliy-:    in    i.- 

I  I  cciMii;:  '  ,.i\  iiiiiii.iii-iiiini-iic.l  j.roiM-rlv. 

I.INUi,  IKHj    (  l"..i.-v.,,  |..,|,  ,,f    ,|~.li,ii-  11,     I  ink.  \  i  ("1  ,-Mfi.  .1. 


l..".M.'.(lo       1., 


I-IC;    lllllt^ 


-1  'I'.'    O'VI     llii'l.li^.     ill    c.,..,li-,i-.....~    Cixt.^    ti,.c;,i;>,.    ,.|     M-liou 

I  I.ikii)  !.\  .-i.iiiii~li  I  ii.v.  iiiiii.iu  |..  incrc.is.'  u,,i;i  ~ 

•|lll.•Jl^                   .|.. I  I),. 

^'.i»».      lip.  111.    .iiiijii.j  IkiIIs  anil  kitchen  at  ,  '1..  (i.;!ii.cii-<;ili  oiiiinictor  for  |..^- uifiiir(-<i  l.ccau.-i' ..|  sui.- 

j       <  ..  .k.   All   l-..ri.   K.i^...                           I  -;.i!iliiil  .IccicaM  in  iiuiul..  !  I'l  iiii.il.^  M  ivc.l  ;i<  ciiiiipaii  I 

!■.  1  ...\cninjciit  osliin.ii.'i  i. 'juirciii.;i;  xvlinU  \\,i-  l.,,-!- 

}  f.':  o.T.tnic-tor'.-  l.i<i. 


I 


I 


tM.ii'.r     itciio  M'ts , 


1 


I  ('i.litract..l  l.;.-.i  .1  1.1.  i  on  n..lli..ili.-.;--l..li/r.i  in.iit  M  :!.  \s  Ii.  II 
triinsistoiiz.c.i  iiiainia;  u.i-  r.-i|i;ii..l.  i  .o\  ciiiiiirui  ha.l 
constriK  tivc  Icnowlciii...  o|  mi-taki. 


71  '   M..l(.i  II 


iiiiiH -\o.  i»is   To  correct  mistakes  in  coiiiiiutniK  .lii.-c'  l.ilior  lioui.-  <iiii- 

jeil  to  hil.or  csc-:ii.it  ion  cl.ius<-. 

l.'>3,  ().'.:)      li.i.liii  1.  (■<  i\.  i~  ,ui.l  spnre  parts    'I  o  correct  mutual  iiJiMake  of  l,,iliiip  to  pivc  effect  toami  lei- 

m.  iits  for  s|Mcifi(T.ti(.n  char^.e-  an'l  additional  units. 


W,  ,372 


Span   piut-^  iiiel  tfx.I- 
I'tility  l\  |N   n.iiler. . . 


To  ctiiniM  ns.itr  r-inii  icloi  fur  over^liiprmn;  of  ^jiaic  fur'- 

1       ail  1  tools  u-c'l  by  <ioveniinenl. 

.1  "111  coinp  n^.ite  coiitr.ictor  for  ii.i-take  due  to  iiia.leiju  .!,■ 

I  I      'lovernmeni  s|)t.|\tic:,ti<iii>, 

I.  l<(i(i,(mii  ^   Kii ,  tioiucs  .iiil  s  arioiLS  otlier  er)ui|>-  '   To  correct  ;,  iiumlier  of  (ninu- and  subconiiacts  from  win.  h 

mint  1      there  were  erioiieou--ly  omittcl  provisions  for  ullowiii'.; 

..~  <.\fihea.i    111  aiifiropnalc  pror.itcd  ]>«rtlun  ol  fjeinral 

lC-eaTc!i  co-l>. 


^7.'.  M2 

13.',  733 

67,  .'^.-i 

.'.31,0(10 

'.ii.  :«i' 

(') 

[" 
I-} 

c) 
I') 

(0 

0) 

(') 
(') 

0) 


M.IXki 


(>p<  I  .itiiiii    Ol     ( ill  Hi. 11 

iKlroli  uni  piixiiiic. 
OiH-r.ition  of  [K  tiol.  uiii  pi|«  hn 

I'l  ttoleulii  pli.<iiii  1- 

Tuil".j>  '  I  Hi! 111.  <     

I'.io^  f..i  ,1.  ;  crLdiics 

.\ii.,l.ar  .■"•c  .■oi!ip..n.  nis. 

Hcal,t..|    .  I.!.      i-M  IliMic-     

\iii  !.■  11  -iibniiiiin.-s 


.N'licliai   aiici.ifi  laiiiii.  nu.!.  .:   ^iih- 

ni.iiini  . 
Nucle.il  su tun;,  11  lies 

Polaris  nilssile 

C.irto  airiilane> _ 


Xuclc.ii  .vuliiii.uiii. 


Iriadiation  sci\ic< ; 


1.111.  Ill     o'       -\ol    |.'  .■■ti.M'..ii     t..    liM'    i,.,rm;.l    piocui.ii.i  lit    jiiocn  .jii'-  - 
j         1«  call^.-  ol  Ul  ;;.  Ill   li'i  ■:  I'lr   ^.1  VlCf~. 
i)o. 

To  rnnil.iirs)-   f-.intracior  for  i«  troleuni  delivery  in   I.  lo.-- 

orlircil   l.y   (iovernniciit   ollicer  .ijjaiusl  cvpiri'.!  m  i^i.r 

ciinira<i. 
To  reiml.ur-i.  c<intra(  Inr  for  al.litional  cnKiik-eri.'i^  w  oi  k 

pcrformci  at  iiiforniai  '.•■'\\u  si  of  rcsfionsible  Croveriiiinni 

olhci.ils. 

'    Til   riimliiirsi     ("uMi>--N\'i  iLht.    throupli    Geneiiil   Elecliic 
I       Co..  the  jiiimc  oiiitnictor  for  value  of  parts  wlijcli  v ere 
I      deliviTcd  direct  to  the  Gu\erunuut  foHowinc  a  p.in:.ii 
lellliiliation. 

To  iHiiiiit  .\Kr  10  in.lu.le  in  <-ontracts  awai.ird  fur  i  h, 
hcnefil  oft  lie  1  )i  p;iit  imnt  of  DefeiL-^e,  u  clause  indenini- 
fyiiiL'  conti.ictoi^  .icaii!.-!   claims  .iri^int'  oiii   of  niu'..  ii 

i         I    ..ilal  loll  r..llll.  r!i  .  I   U  It  1 1  .  n' II  '  a.  I    W  ol  k  . 

Do. 

To  indemnify  contr;i((or  a^,iin-t   liahility  on  aceouni   .c 
cl.iim-:  for  death  or  injiii\    oi   piofHTly  ilaniata   aiisiiiL 
out  of  nucI.Mi  I  i.liiti..ii  I.  .Mil.  .  ii  .1  with  .-oni  i  ;iit  wm  k 
I).. 

11... 

Do. 

To  indemnify  ci..nl:.icli.i    a;.'.i!ii>i   lov-  l.y  tire  or  i.ii>oiiai 

I'lOIK'tly   at    tioVelllllK  llt-OU  lle.l    plant.       Hccau   .     ol   >]7r 

of    [ilant    and    wooden-roof    construction,    contr.ictor    i^ 
unable  to  obtain  iidequate  lite  insiiraiiee. 
T.i  in.lcninify  t-fintractor  aiiainst  liability  on  iic(-.>uiit   of 
claims  lor  death  or  injury  oi  pro|X-rty  damatic  arisiic..  on; 
of  tuicleiir  1,1. ii.it ion  (-oiiiiect.  'I  with  coiitr;ict  work. 
Do. 


Carpo  alipUincs , To  in.ienmify  conlructoi   au.iinst  loss  by  fire  of  ln-rs.iiial 

liroiH'ity  at  (inveninieiit-(i\\  ne.l  plant.  IJocause  of  •■./i: 
of  plant  and  wooiU-n-ioof  construction,  contractor  is 
I  unable  to  obtain  adoiiiiatc  fire  insuranei'. 
i'o  indemnify  contractor  apiunst  3d  party  liability  claims 
ill  e.\ccs,s  of'!0.(HKi,(.ifHi  New  Frencli  francs  {appro.vimately 
$2.(KXi,(HX)!  in  I  fie  event  of  p:i.scoiLs  explo.sion  or  fire. 
To  aciiuire  and  liustall  on  oontnictorV  jiroperty  pluuibinp, 
vcntihitinc  and  other  nonseverable  facilities.  Oovern- 
mcnt's  ulliniate  cost  may  l>r  less  tliau  $93,000  since  con- 
tract provides  for  ultima'tc  disi)o.':it ion  by  GoTcrnment. 


OiHi.iti  pi|nline     .. ... 
.\A  ro  Hawk  f  I.  liiiiK 


I'l.i   ,11 1011  lit  .1  thlsll.ihilify  c.injiut  t>cisllHialc(l  since  it  is  contingent  on  the  har>p»iiittf  of  tlie  ovoni  dcscrilnd  in  tlic  justification  column. 
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Natiohai.  AnoMAuncs 

AND  STAO  AOMimSTKATIOW. 

Washington.  March  13.  1961. 
The  Speaker, 
I'  S  House  of  Representatives. 

Washing  ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spkakzs:  There  la  forwarded 
herewith  the  annuAl  report  lor  the  calendar 
year  1960  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Sp.ice  Administration  of  contractual  actions 
Uiiten  pursTiant  to  Public  Law  8&-804  (50 
US  Code  1431-14S6). 
Sincerely  your*. 

Paul   O.    Dembling, 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for  Con- 
gr-^-isional  Relations. 


Annial   Report  of  the  National   Aersw- 
Tics    AND  Spacs   Administration 

CONTRACTTAL  ACTIONS  TAKEN  PT-RST-ANT  Trl 
SECTION  4  OF  PVBUC  I^W  83  804  (  iO  <-'  S. 
CODE      14  34) 

Durlni?  the  calendar  year  I960  the  C>in- 
triict  Adjustment  Board  of  the  S'l'loinl  Aeru- 
XKiutlcs  and  Space  Admlnlstratlun  g'Hnted 
relief  In  three  caaes  presented  to  It  under 
thl3  statute  The  total  amount  of  the  relief 
granted  In  the  three  cases  Is  $3  3  623  80  T^-) 
of  the  cases  Involved  correction  of  mistakes, 
and  the  third,  the  formalization  of  iin  In- 
formal commitment,  aa  follows: 


AcUtms  i[  [Ti'vwl 

.K>-- 

TfP«olactli.n 

N'um-   Annmnt  !  Amouiii 
b»'r   1       Tc-             »p- 

1    'lllf»li-<l          I'DVi-d 

lexilt^l 

rorr>H-tl<iii  nf  iiils- 
takM  .         

Y  T';i.i.;/..itii>ri  n( 
inf'TTiiiU  nim- 
ii:u;ii.'ms  

2  ,     lau.  77 

1   M.im  >i3 

•su3.n 

33,031.03 

0 
0 

Total.. 

3  ;33,  LJU.  <«> 

1.1.  '.J.!   >« 

u 

us.   Atomic  Knkbct   Commission. 

Wa-^hington.  DC     March  14    19^1. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukn, 
Speaker  nf   the  House  of   K>-present(ittifs 

Dear  Mr  Speakbi  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vUl  )n3  of  Public  Law  8.>  8c>4.  approved 
AUifust  2a,  1958.  this  la  to  respei-nuliy  notily 
you  that  the  Atomic  Energy  ComniLs.siori  had 
no  activities  to  report  for  calendar  ye  \r  end- 
Ir.ij;  Deceniber  31,  1960,  under  the  af  ^reine::- 
tloned  law. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DwtCHT  .^    Ink 
Assistant  Cff'-ai  Manj.gt:''. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  f-xt'c:- 
tive  con^munlcationa  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows- 

710  A  Communication  frmn  the  Pre-^ulent 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting;  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  >e.ir  1962 
involving  an  increaae  In  the  an  uunt  of 
$22  390  000  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  iH  Doc  No. 
Ul);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report  uf 
the  Department  of  the  Army  contracts  for 
military  construction  awarded  without  for- 
mal advertisement  covering  the  peri  )d  July 
1  through  December  31,  1960.  pursu.mt  to 
Public  Law  86-600;  to  the  Conmiutee  on 
Armed  Services. 


712.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defenae  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled  "Refxirt  on  Borrowing  Authority" 
for  December  31.  1960.  pursuant  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  its  amended;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  B.mlclng  and  Currency 

71,3  A  let'.er  trn\  the  adjutaiit  genera:. 
United  Spani.sh  W  ir  Veter.in.'?.  tr.tnsnilttlng 
the  prrK-eedini<s  if  the  st.ited  convention  of 
the  62d  N'atloii<i;  Ericonipment .  United  Span- 
ish Wa'-  V'eter.i!..'!  held  in  Milwaukee.  Wl.s  . 
September  4-8.  1;>60.  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  240.  77tli  Congress  iH  D<>c  No  122 1  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans  .\.Talrs  and 
ordered   t  j   be  printed   with   Illustrations 

714  A  letter  fr  rr.  "e  lilef  scout  execu- 
tive. Boy  Scouts  of  Amerir'a,  transmitting 
t.he  51st  .\nnu.il  Report  i.'f  the  Uoy  Scouts 
of  America  i  H.  Doc.  No.  119).  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fducatlon  n-^d  labor  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  lllu.str.itions 


REPORT.S  OF  COMMrrrF.P:.S  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI-S  AND  KKSOLUTIONS 

Under  c;.i;i.-e  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committers  W'le  di''.ivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  priiilin^  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows  i 

Mr     S.\UND      Deleijatl  .n    of    the    Mexico- 
United     States      Interparliamentary     Ur^  lup. 
Report  pursuant  to  Public  I..iw  R6  420  <  liept 
No    lj7).     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh'le  H  >use  on  the  State  of  the  Unloti. 

Mr  POWETTX  Committee  on  Education 
and  L.ibor  H  R  4104  A  bill  to  amend  title 
II  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946. 
relating  to  practical  nurse  training,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendment  (Kept  No. 
199 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 

Mr  Cl.MtY  C  iniinlttec  on  Approprlatlor.s. 
H  R  5954  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Tost  ORlce  Dep,irtment,s. 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  iyf;2.  and  for 
other  purp<iees;  without  amendment  ( Rept. 
No  20Oi.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
V.\TE  DILLiJ  AND  ilKSOLU  IIONS 

Under  ciau.Ne  2  of  ri'.c  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  w^rf^  d>'liv"red   to  the  Cleric 

fi.jr  pri:;:.:.  ;  and  reference  to  the  proper 
cal'':;>.lar,   ^^.^   I'oliow.^ 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ci.iry  HR  1 SJ3  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
K^LZlmlera  M  irek:  without  amendment 
(Rept  N'j  IJH'  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Huuse. 


PUBLIC  BIl.US  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  re.soIutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANDERSEN  of  Minnesou 
H  H   5917    A    bill     to    amend    the    Feder.il 
.Seed     Act,     as     amended,     with     resfject     to 
screenings  of  seed,   to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mr  ANDREWS: 
H  R  5918  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  for  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
at  Walter  F.  George  Dam  and  Reservr.ir 
project,  Alabamai  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic W    rk.s 

By  .Mr    ADAIH 
H  Ft   5919    .\   bill    U>    rfpe.il    the   excise    tax 
on   amounts   paid   for   communication   serv- 


ices or  facilities,   to  the  Committee  ou  Ways 
aiid  Mi'.iii.s 

By  .Mr    BOI.AND 

H  R  5920  A  bill  U<  provide  for  the  estab- 
li.^l.nicMt  of  Cape  Cod  .National  Seiu-^hore;  to 
the  C  luimlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
f.urs 

By  Mr    COLLIER 

H  R  5921  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Soci.il  Securi'y  .^ct  to  Inrre.ase  the  amount 
of  outaide  eiirnlnj^s  permitted  each  year 
without  dcductloi.s  from  benetV.s  tlierc- 
under.  to  the  Committee  un  Ways  and 
M-.irw 

By  Mr    UuRAN: 

H  R  5922  A  bill  T.  >  autli  >rlze  a  survey  and 
ln\  estJgatloa  with  rt-.-.pect  to  the  relocaiUjii 
of  the  Ferry  Covuity  ILkrhw.iy.  paralleling 
I  .ike  R(x>.sevelt.  Columbia  B.isin  project,  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.ir  Af- 
fairs. 

Bv   M.'     KAR  IH 

H  R  5923  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  1774 
c  f  the  T.irlff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
im{M)rt.itlon  of  certain  articles  for  rellgKius 
puriKises,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meatvs 

By  .Mr    .MASON: 

H  R  5924  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  from 
an  excise  tax  unlformlv  applied  to  end  prod- 
ucts of  m.knulacture,  lo  the  C'  luniilu-e  on 
V.'nys  and  Means, 

By  Mrs    MAY: 

H  R  5925  A  bill  to  simplify,  consolidate, 
a.".d  Improve  Uie  authority  of  Uie  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  with  resi)ect  to  loans  to 
f.irmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other  pur- 
posesi  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr    MULTTR   (by  request  > 

HR   5926    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  motor-'. chicle  tires,  and  for  othrr 
purjK>ses:    to    the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  C()mmerce. 
Dy  Mr    PERKINS: 

H  R   5927    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 

W.iter   Pollution   Control   Act   to   provide   for 

a  more  effective  program  of   w.iter  pollution 

control,    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    THOMSON  of  Wl.scousin 

H  R  5028  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the  public  from 
unsaiutary  milk  .md  milk  pr  'Im -'s  shipped 
Iri  Interstate  commerc.  wiUiout  uiiduly 
burdening  such  commerce.  I.)  the  Committee 
i^i:i  Inferst.ite  and  F  TeK'n  C'n.nuTce 
By   Mr     WIUSON   of   C;ilif..rnla 

H  R  5929  A  bill  relating  to  d  K-imenUtlon 
and  Inspection  of  vea»iel8  of  the  United 
States.  U)  the  Committee  on  Men  hant  M.i- 
rlne  and  FLsherlea. 

H  R  5930    A    bill    f.  r    th-    ni;.  :      f   certain 
defen.se-related  compHny  empl  '\fps  who  per- 
formed services  during  1955,  1956.  and   1957, 
to   the  Comn^l'.tr-e   on    W.ivs   and   Me, ins 
By  Mr    BUKKE  of  M.uvsachusetts 

HP.  59)1  A  bill  to  encour\ge  the  estab- 
ll.Hhment  of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  Individuals,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mean.'' 

By  Mr    cnni  FY 

H  R  59:'.J  A  b:;i  to  .uncnd  the  Home 
Owners  Lo.m  .\ct  of  I'jJi,  to  permit  Federal 
savings  and  loan  assi^iatlons  to  Invest  m  or 
lend  to  business  development  credit  corpora- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  B. inking  and 
C'irre:'.rv 

By  Mr    FARB.-TFIN 

H  R  5933  A  bl.l  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38,  United  States  Cixle.  with  re.'pect  to 
the  application  of  presumptions  In  ca.ses  of 
service-connected  tubercuhjsl.s;  to  the  C^im- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FISHER: 

H  R  5';<  U  A  bill  to  lin.lt  and  [)revent  cer- 
tai:i  concerted  .ictiv.t:es  by  l.ibor  organiza- 
tions which  Ir.terfere  with  or  obstruct  or 
lm]ii-di'    the    frt-e    pr  Kliictioii    of    g'xxls    for 
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commerce  or  the  Iree  flow  thereof  In  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  5935  A  bill  to  provide  for  tariff  Im- 
p,.r;  qviotas  on  sheep,  lambs,  mutton,  and 
l:i!nb  i')  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mc.ois 

By   Mr    HALPERN; 

H  R  593t5  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Suies  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehablll- 
lation.  education  and  training,  and  loan 
guaraiT'.  benefits  for  veterans  of  service 
.dter  J.uni.iry  31.  1955:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veteran.s'  .AfTairs 

By  Mr    MOULDER: 

H  R  5937  A  bill  t<i  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Aci  with  respect  to  the  rule  of 
rateinakmg  where  competition  between  car- 
riers ol  dillerenl  modes  of  transportation  is 
involved  to  :l,e  C  'nnnitieo  on  Interstate 
.iiKt  F'leicn  Commerce., 
By  .Mrs    PFOST: 

H  R  ,'i>*:i8  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  actions 
for  the  ri'Mew  ol  administrative  determina- 
tions u.-i  to  tlie  use  of  lands  of  the  United 
States  for  i;ra/ing  purposes  to  be  mstltuted 
m  juiii  lal  districts  in  which  such  lands  are 
situ.itfd  .md  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the 
C'.miiniitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr      ITAGUE    of    Texa.s     (by    re- 

H  H  5":r<  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  AH  United  St,.tes  CcKie.  to  provide  that 
after  the  e\i)ir.ition  of  the  Korean  conflict 
veterans  tHlucation  and  training  program. 
■ippric, ,ii  >.;  courses  under  the  war  orphan's 
ptlucatioual  .issistance  prognun  shall  be  by 
State  appro\  UH'  .igciicu-f.:  to  the  Committee 
i.n  Veterans'  AtT.iirs 

H  H  5940  A  bill  to  amend  section  1632(c) 
.;  I  Mil-  38  United  States  Code,  to  raise  to 
*4(>o  the  ceilinK  upon  t lie  combined  amounts 
of  eduction  and  training  allowance  plus 
compen.s.ii  1  .n  which  may  be  received  by  vet- 
erans n-  (T.  ii;c  ai)pieiulcc  or  otlier  training 
on  the  J  b  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
AfT.ilrs    '  , 

By  M;-    T(M.L:        1 

HR  5941  A  bill  to  amend  the  US  Infor- 
mation .md  Educational  E.xchangc  Act  of 
1948  to  provide  f .  t  (  oiuisellng  and  other  as- 
sistance to  f.ireign  students  attending  c<il- 
leges  or  unuersities  In  the  United  States; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 

H  K  .'i'.t42  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
i:.-.  cniic  CkIv  of  1954  t<j  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  chdwC  ttuii'ii  expen-ses  paid  by  him  for 
the  ediK.rioii  ot  lus  children  through  the 
12th  grade  til  the  Committee  on  Wars  and 
Means 

B>    Mr     W I  D.N  ALL 

H  R  5943  A  bill  to  establish  an  effective 
pro>:r.iin  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substan- 
tial .md  persistent  unemployment  and  un- 
deremnlo\ment  in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed aie.is  to  the  C'ommitK'c  on  Banking 
and  Currencv 

By  Mrs    MAY 

H  R  5944  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
lempor.irv  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  Hist  Congress,  which  relate  to  Fed- 
eral a.ssist.mce  in  the  construction  and 
"pcr.t'i  'M  of  schcmls  In  areas  affected  by 
Feder.il  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ediicati  jn  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr   CiARY: 

H  H  5,<54  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
tiie  Ireasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  pvirposes 

By  Mr   JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 

HJ  Res  341  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  14-20.  1961.  as  Police  Week 
and  designating  May  15,  1961,  aa  Peace  Offi- 
cers Memorial  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv 


By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  proclaim  September  17  of  each 
year  General  von  .Steuben  Memori.-il  Day  for 
the  observance  and  commemoration  of  tlie 
birth  of  Gen.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steu- 
ben; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  WILSON  of  California: 

H.  Con.  Res  208.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
ofliclaLy  recognize  ."^an  Diego  Calif  .  .is  the 
birthplace  of  naval  aviation:  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

H.  Res.  232.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
April  15.  1961.  he  recognized  as  African  Free- 
dom Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.  Res.  233.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
fiscal  policies  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memori- 
al.s  were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  LANE:  Memorial  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  memorializing 
Congress  to  repeal  the  10  {percent  excise 
(luxury)  tax  on  telephone  service;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPFAKER :  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Alaska.  memoriiUiz- 
ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  construction 
of  the  Crater-Long  Lakes  division  of  the 
Snettisham  hydrtx-lectric  power  project;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legishiture  of  the 
State  of  Massachu.setts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  tlie  eligibility  age  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  old  age  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  62  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  to  rep>eal  the  10  percent  excise  (lux- 
ury) tax  on  telephone  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  action  t<i  establish  youth 
camps  within  the  national  forest  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  favorable  consideration  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  John  A.  Martinez 
as  a  page  In  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 


begin  immediate  coustJUCtion  of  Los  Esteros 
Dam  and  Brantley  Dam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Sute  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  the  Federal  Mineral  Leasijig 
Act  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  income 
from  the  leading  of  Federal  lands  for  oil, 
ga.s  and  other  minerals  to  all  States  where- 
in lands  are  leased  thereunder  on  an  equal 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.'^ular   Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat«  of  New  Mexico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  legislative  action  to  correct 
certain  inequities  existing  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  lands  in  the  Stat*  of  New- 
Mexico  and  in  the  restrictions  placed  on  the 
.s.ile.  lea.-^ing  .nnd  use  of  proceeds  from  Stale 
lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Intel  lor  .''.tiri 
IiT^ular  Affairs. 

.Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
State  of  New  Me.xico,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
St-it-es  to  extend  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans who  entered  or  who  enter  military  serv- 
ice after  February  1,  1955,  and  to  extend 
educational  benefits  to  all  who  enter  so  long 
as  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law  exist;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
r.nd  the  Congrcs.s  of  the  United  States  urging 
immediate  enactment  of  legislation  enabling 
the  sugar  industry  to  increase  production  In 
the  United  Stat«s  to  grow  additional  sugar- 
beet  and  cane  crops  for  the  refinement  of 
"^UL'nr;    t"  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO: 
HR   5945.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Fouad 
Youssef    Sarraf;    to    the    Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
H.R.5946.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sgt. 
Katherine  S.  Searcy;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5947.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Meh- 
met  Arik  and  Sevlm  Arik;  to  the  Commltt-ee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER 
HR.  5948.  A   bill   for   the  relief   of   George 
Cozadinos;    to   the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R  5949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tom  Siu 
Chong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mrs.  GRANAHAN: 
HR.  5950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bill  Jo- 
seph Gordon.  Jr  ;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HARDY. 
H.R.5951.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Pour..n 
Pourseynal;   to  the  Committee  on  tiie  Jtidi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McSWEEN; 
HR.  5952.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Aurora   Cordaro;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H.R.  5953.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Pedio 
Garces;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award, 
posthumously,  an  appropriate  medal  to  Dr. 
Thomas    Dooley    III;    to   the    Committee    ou 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


March  2 A 


Addxt$»  of  ComgntuntM  nomAS  N. 
DowiuBf,  of  Vkpaia,  ob  the  Occatton 
of  tke  PrcsealaiiM  of  tkc  Portrait  of 
the  Ute  State  Seutor  Robert  0.  Nor- 
ris,  Jr.,  of  Lascaater  Coontj,   Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

OF  monru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24.1961 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretorore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Racoao,  I  include  a  speech 
delivered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
N  DowwiNG,  at  the  presentation  of  the 
portrait  of  the  late  State  Senator  Rob- 
ert O.  Norrls.  Jr..  to  the  circuit  court  of 
Lancaster  County  at  Lancaster.  Va  .  on 
Monday,  March  20.  1961. 

Senator  Norrls  was,  during  his  Ule- 
time.  one  of  our  most  distinguished  Vir- 
ginians. He  was  a  lawyer,  a  legislator 
of  great  ability,  and  a  gentleman  of  out- 
standing qualities  of  character  He 
served  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia possibly  longer  than  any  other  in- 
dividual in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth. He  was  elected  to  the  hou.se  of 
delegates  in  1911  and  served  m  that  body 
until  1928,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
senate  to  succeed  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Downing,  where  he  continued 
until  his  retirement  in  1958,  a  period 
covering  nearly  50  years.  He  served  as 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  and 
was  also  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 

I  had  the  distinction  of  serving  with 
Senator  Norris  in  the  hoa.se  of  dele- 
gates and  in  the  senate  where  we  were 
for  a  period  of  10  years  desk  mates.  I 
have  never  known  a  finer  man,  nor  have 
I  ever  had  a  better  friend. 

The  address  of  Congressman  Doww- 
ivG  IS  as  follows: 

Addrsss  bt  Hon.  Thomas  N  Downing 
Aa  I  reflect  back  on  my  moniory  i.f  cher- 
i.ihed  friendship  with  many  people,  no  ft*?- 
iira  stands  so  prominently  as  dues  Koblu 
Norrls.  It  was  my  pleasure  w  have  known 
and  loved  him  since  my  earliest  recollections 
of  childhood.  It  was  my  dutlnguishod 
honor  to  have  been  related  to  him  He  was 
an  intimate  and  devoted  friend  of  my  grand- 
father, Thomas  N.  Downing,  whose  p<irtralt 
also  hangs  on  the  walls  of  this  historic 
courthouse.  Visits  were  frequently  ex- 
changed between  these  two  men  and  f  ir  me 
It  was  always  the  greatest  of  delights  to  be 
allowed  In  their  presence  and  ll.sten  to  past 
masters  In  the  now  forgotten  art  of  con- 
vernatlon.  But,  whether  the  conversation 
was  privately  conducted  or  a  public  speech 
before  the  multltudea,  the  resultant  Impres- 
."ilon  of  one  and  all  waa  that  Senator  Norrls 
was  a  wonderful  and  Interesting  man 

When  I  first  ent«r«d  the  practice  of  law, 
I  had  a  strongly  entrenched  drive  to  begin 
my  profession  here  in  the  Northern  Neck, 
and  It  was  Senator  Norrls  who  permitted  me 
to  work  side  by  side  with  him  For  one 
short,    but   precious,   year  I   was   with   blm 


night  .^nd  day — through  periods  of  adversity 
and  d;.<;Hpp<>invment  —  aiid  when  his  Joys 
were  unbounded.  It  w.^s  during  this  jierlod 
that  I  began  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  t.he  man  hlmiclf.  As  a  prartltloncr  of  the 
law,  he  had  no  peer.  The  walls  of  tills  very 
courtroom  have  reverberated  n',ore  than 
once  with  his  oratorical  elegaiu^o  and  under- 
standable logic  Fortunate  clients  repre- 
sei'.ted  by  hlin  knew  that  they  hatl  mx  ad- 
vocate of  superior  ability,  ch.iracter  and 
Integrity,  and  that  If  their  cause  h.id  mi^rlt 
It  would  be  prum^ited  by  e*. ery  fiber  of  his 
streng'-h  ar.d  every  ■unce  of  h!.s  energy  No 
client  ever  had  a  m  re  able  c^unsvlor,  no 
l.iwyer    better   promo'ed   his   cause 

As  a  m.m,  he  a;wa;.s  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  tower  of  confident  stren>;th  No  responsi- 
ble jK^rson  ever  questioned  hl.s  w  Td  or  his 
niiitive  He  w.is  a  man  uwier  men  loved 
and  respe'-ted.  He  v,\ia  a  man  who  l>>i.ed 
and  respected  h'.s  fellow  man  Perh.kps  thl.s 
was  the  cornerhtone  of  his  greatn-'ss  He 
could  dine  with  ki:iKs  and  (jufens,  and  yet 
he  had  the  ^:entle  and  Kind  .  onmion  t'luch 
that  ende.ired  him  to  the  he.irts  of  all  who 
knfx  h;m  A.s  every  other  man.  he  h.ul  hi.* 
frailties  to  be  t>i;.-e  but  m  K  O  NorrUs  Jr  . 
hiS  were  uncommonly  few 

Above  all  else,  however,  he  was  a  Christian 
gentleman  In  the  finest  and  truest  sense. 
He  was  courtly  in  manner,  jwiute  in  sjieech. 
his  very  {iresence  radiated  a  w.xrm  feeling 

As  a  representative  of  the  people  he 
loved,  his  prime  purjxjse  waa  to  do  only 
those  things  whUh  would  t>est  serve  the  in- 
terests of  his  constituency,  his  beloved 
St.i'e  ar.d  his  Niitlon  There  are  1  iws  on 
our  statute  hoiks  today  which  bear  hi.s 
name  symb<jll/;ng  his  untiring  e!T  irta  to 
pmmo'e  preserve  .ind  prtitect  our  form  of 
s<x;lety  and  which  will  serve  to  perp>etuate 
h'.s   memory  for  years  not   within  our  reach. 

The  (food  lord  srave  Robin  Norrls  hl.s 
great  talent.s  to  be  u.sed  —  and  they  were 
used  as  He  Intenrled 

I  h'-ipe  th.it  this  seinlMve  portrait  will 
serve  as  a  constant  reminder  that  the 
Northern  Neck  has  again  pr'Xluced  a  true 
and  Vn- il  son  of  which  she  can  be  Justly 
proud. 

"The   tall   Cedar   fell    and   left   a  lonely   place 
against    the   sky  " 


Uaiformi  of  American  History,  by  Mai. 
Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  Retired 


EXTENSION  OF  RK.NtAF^KS 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or   NEW   jtastT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.--ENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  24.  1961 

Mr.  CAHILL  Mr.  Speaker.  MaJ. 
Alexander  R  Law.son.  Army  of  the 
United  States,  retired,  of  Thorofare. 
Gloucester  County.  N  J  ,  who  .served  40 
years  in  the  civilian  component  parts  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  has  prepared  a  most 
valuable  historical  set  of  picture.s  en- 
titled "Unlfoms  of  American  History, 
1600  to  1953."  In  collecting  the  mate- 
rial for  this  remarkable  .serie.s  of  pictures 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  S«t  -Maj  IxK)n 
W.  Little.  US.  Marine  Corps,  retired. 


It  has  required  untold  hours  of  work 
and  widespread  research  to  obtain  the 
ba.sic  information  for  this  truly  Rreat 
collection.  While  the  intent  In  pro- 
ducing: thLs  .series  of  pictures  was  to  de- 
pict the  chanpe.-?  In  the  uniforms  of 
American  history,  ncverthele.ss,  there 
art'  al.so  included  many  examples  of  uni- 
f>iim.s  of  oilier  nations.  Takinj^  all  of 
liie.so  pictures  together  they  number  up- 
ward of  400  '1  hese  pictures  are  not  only 
mlciestiruf,  but  hlRhly  educational. 

Hie  slides,  that  have  been  made  from 
ori.'inal  watrr  colors,  have  been  shown 
all  over  this  country.  And,  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  that 
doininules  Major  Lawson  in  this  fine 
work  he  has  performed,  he  will  not  ac- 
cept any  remuneration  for  their  use  and 
Rladly  and  wiMinRly  makes  the  pictures 
available  to  all  interested  parties  Major 
I>i^iwson  Ls  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
fine  service  he  ha.s  rendered. 


Byelomiaian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I'T 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or     MILIIIUAN 

IN    THE  HOCSE  OF  REI-RESENTATIVES 
Fridai/.  March  24,  1961 

Mr    DINCtELL      Mr    Speaker.   Byelo 

iu..>i.i  1^  hardly  more  tlian  a  tieo^^raphic 
name  today,  alino.st  lost  In  the  hupe  and 
expansive  Soviet  Union.  But  43  years 
a»;n  this  hLsUjnc  home  of  one  of  the  old- 
est Slavic  peoples  was  separated  from  the 
old  cziinst  empirt>  and  its  people  pro- 
cla.nud  their  Independence  That  was 
towarcLs  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
early  in  1918 

The  Hyeloru.s.slun  people,  .some  10  mil- 
lion hardy  workers  and  ^'allant  flKhtcrs, 
had  bt'en  suffering  under  the  oppressive 
c.MM^t  ifinme  for  centuries.  ThouK'h 
thfv  cntliKfd  the  heavy  weight  of  the 
alien  yoke  they  retained  their  indomi- 
table spirit  of  freedom,  and  they  were  al- 
ways prepared  to  fl^ht  for  its  attain- 
ment. 'I  heir  real  chance  came  In  1918. 
after  the  overthrow  uf  Rus-sia's  auto- 
cratic rt'mme  Bvflorussians  were  quick 
in  taking  advantage  of  this  situation 
They  ass<Mted  their  freedom,  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  March  2,^.  and 
est;iblished  the  Byelorussian  National 
Republic. 

Thenceforth  for  almost  3  years  Bye- 
loru.s.sians  divided  their  time  between 
hard  work  and  bitter  struggle.  They 
worked  to  rebuild  their  ravaged  country 
and  they  fought  against  their  foes  on 
many  fronts  But  their  enemies  were 
too  powerful,  and  one  in  particular 
amiMir.'  their  foes  proved  fatal  to  their 
Independence.  The  Soviet  Red  Army, 
reorganized  and  regrouped,  attacked 
Byilorussia  early  in  1921  and  overran  the 
the  country.  Then  it  was  incorporated 
Into  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  ended  the 
frtH>  and  independent  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional Republic. 
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This  brief  3 -year  period  of  Byelonis- 
.sian  history  marks  a  turning  ix>int  in 
the  lives  of  Byelorussia's  inhaliitants. 
Though  the  happy  and  Joyous  period  of 
freedom  and  Independence  was  quite 
short,  and  vanished  like  a  dream,  its  In- 
MMriniT  afterglow  still  survives  in  Bye- 
'  irussia  in  the  hearts  of  freedom-seeking 
Byelorussians.  Today,  on  the  43d  anni- 
versary of  their  Indei>endence  Day.  and 
4n  years  after  their  enslavement  under 
Communist  totalitarian  ts^anny,  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world  still  remember 
these  devotees  and  gallant  fighters  for 
freedom. 


The  Independence  Day  of  Byclornttia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or    NSW    JEUZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  24, 1961 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  year  we,  Americans,  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July — the  day  of  the  E>eclara- 
tion  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  25th  of  March 
IS  the  Byelorussian  national  holiday — 
the  day  on  which  43  years  ago  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic  Rada — Council — 
solemnly  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repub- 
lic— BNR — In  the  country's  capital, 
Minsk. 

The  history  of  these  two  nations  was 
difTercnt.  The  young  American  Nation. 
after  having  become  independent,  could 
freely  develop  all  branches  of  national 
life  and  create  the  most  democratic  and 
powerful  state  in  the  world.  The  fate 
of  Byelorussia  was  different,  because  of 
her  different  geoE>olitlcal  location. 

Byelorussia,  a  country  on  the  cross- 
roads of  Europe  where  Western  culture 
and  freedom  met  with  Eastern  barbar- 
ian de.spotism.  was  always  the  battle- 
field of  these  two  antagonistic  worlds. 

In  the  past  Byelorussia  was  an  Inde- 
pendent nation  and  played  an  imtx>rtant 
part  in  the  medieval  history  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  Byelo- 
russia appeared  under  the  name  of 
Kryvia  and  later  on — 13th  century — 
was  known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania; in  1795  the  country  was  forcibly 
incorporated  into  Imperial  Russia. 

Continuous  efforts  have  been  made  by 
the  Byeloi-ussians  In  an  attempt  to  re- 
gain their  freedom,  with  NapKjleon's 
assi.stance  in  1812,  by  armed  uprising 
under  the  leadership  of  Kastus  Kali- 
nouski  in  1863,  and  others.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  of  1917  offered  another 
opportunity  to  shake  off  the  chains  of 
slavery — this  time  by  the  means  of  dem- 
ocratic self-determination.  Through  the 
coordinated  effort  of  all  Byelorussiaoi  or- 
ganizations, a  national  representation, 
consisting  of  1,872  delegates  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  country,  convened  in  Minsk 
on  December  18.  1917.  This  all-Byelo- 
russian Congress  became  in  fact  the  con- 
stituent assembly  of  Byelorussia. 


The  Congress  elected  the  Rada  and 
its  Presidium  as  its  executive  bodies, 
which  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  the  fate  of  the  nation. 

On  March  25,  1918,  the  Rada  and  its 
executive  council  solemnly  proclaimed 
the  Independence  of  Byelorussia  and 
published  their  third  constitutional  act 
containing  the  official  text  of  the  procla- 
mation. 

Without  any  help  from  outside,  the 
new  Republic  could  not  resist  for  too  long 
a  time  the  pressure  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism and  soon  fell  victim  of  new  occupa- 
tion, this  time  by  the  Red  Communist 
army. 

Her  place  was  taken  by  the  Bolshevik- 
sponaored  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  created  on  January  1,  1919.  in 
Smolensk  as  a  Communist  counterweight 
to  the  democratic  republic.  This  "union 
republic"  with  its  puppet  government  is 
still  In  existence  within  the  structure  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  have  never 
accepted  the  government  forced  upon 
them,  and  defended  their  rights  by  arms. 
The  famous  Slutsk  uprising  of  1920  was 
brutally  crushed  by  overwhelming  Com- 
munist forces,  that  is,  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  the  Himgarian  revolution  in  1956. 

During  the  following  41  years  the 
population  has  t>een  subjected  to  a 
violent  and  ruthless  persecution,  de- 
portation and  extermination.  As  a 
result  of  Moscow's  policy  of  genocide, 
Byelorussia  lost  6  million  people  in  20 
years,  according  to  the  Soviet  census  in 
1959. 

On  the  international  forum  the  Com- 
mimist  puppet  government  of  the 
B.S.Sil.  continually  abuses  membership 
of  Byelorussia  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  Byelorussian  people  know  that 
thousands  of  their  compatriots  living  in 
the  free  world  are  disseminating  truth 
about  their  history,  culture,  and  present 
colonial  exploitation.  They  also  know 
that  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Rada 
leads  the  best  forces  of  the  nation  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  and  justice. 


Bjelomstian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24. 1961 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Byelo- 
russia's modem  history  is  inextricably 
mixed  with  that  of  Russia,  because  dur- 
ing most  of  that  period  the  country  was 
part  of  Russia,  Byelorussians  had  be- 
come subjects  of  Russian  czars,  and  the 
Russian  rulers  had  tried  to  eradicate  all 
Byelorussian  national  traits. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia,  who  have 
had  a  longer  history  as  a  nation  than 
the  Russians  themselves,  were  never 
willing  to  forgo  and  forget  their  dis- 
tinct identity,  were  never  reconciled 
with  their  lot  under  the  Russian  czars, 
and  have  always  yearned  for  their  free- 
dom and  independence.     For  centuries 


they  struggled  for  their  goal  and  pa- 
tiently waited  for  the  opportune  mo- 
ment. That  opportune  moment  came 
in  1918. 

The  Russian  revolution  of  1917  over- 
threw the  decrepit  and  detested  czarist 
regime  in  Russia,  thus  freeing,  for  the 
time  at  least,  all  subject  nationalities  in 
the  Russian  Empire.  Freedom  reigned 
from  the  Baltics  to  the  Caucasus,  where 
many  national  groups  asserted  their 
freedom  and  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence from  Russia.  The  Bj'elorussians 
did  this  early  in  1918,  by  proclaiming  the 
establishment  of  the  Byelorussian  Na- 
tional RepubUc  on  March  25  of  that 
year.  In  a  joyful  and  optimistic  mood, 
it  was  then  hoped  that  some  10  million 
Byelorussians,  having  thus  attained 
sovereign  independence  in  their  historic 
homeland,  would  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  freedom  in  peace.  Un- 
fortunately that  was  not  to  be. 

Early  in  1921,  before  Byelorussians 
had  the  chance  to  put  their  house  in 
order,  before  they  could  consolidate  and 
strengthen  their  government,  resurgent 
and  aggressive  Soviet  forces  attacked 
and  overran  the  country,  and  independ- 
ent Byelorussia  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sov- 
ereign state.  For  40  years  these  stout- 
hearted and  liberty -loving  Byelorussians 
have  lived  under  the  unrelenting  rule  of 
Commimist  Russia's  totalitarianism. 
But  even  under  this  ruthless  tyranny 
they  have  not  given  up  their  hope  for 
freedom  and  independence.  They  still 
cherish  that  ideal  as  their  national  goal. 

On  the  43d  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence day  I  wish  them  more 
power  in  their  struggle  against  ruthless 
totalitarianism. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NKW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24, 1961 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
and  fortune  of  the  Byelorussians  have 
been  almost  blended  with  those  of  the 
people  of  Russia  for  a  long  time,  but 
they  have  always  striven  to  maintain 
their  distinct  ethnic  identity  and  their 
undying  love  for  freedom.  Their  firm 
determination  to  be  free,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  sacrifice  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions, even  their  lives  for  their  ideals, 
has  kept  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence alive  among  them.  Though 
their  oppressive  overloads,  the  Russians, 
have  done  their  worst  to  eradicate  these 
fine  traits,  under  oppression  they  have 
doubled  their  power  of  resistence  and 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
identity.  They  have  always  wanted  to 
regain  their  freedom,  and  in  1918  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  independent. 

When  the  decrepit  czarist  regime  was 
overthrown  during  the  First  World  War, 
the  Byelorussians  proclaimed  their  inde- 
pendence on  March  25,  1918.  Then  they 
set  up  the  Byelorussian  National  Repub- 
lic with  its  democratic  government  under 
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which  some  10  million  Byelorussians 
lived  and  worked  happily  for  about  3 
years.  Then  began  the  unhappy  period 
in  their  national  life.  Early  in  1921  the 
Red  army  attacked  and  overran  the 
country,  thus  putting  an  end  to  inde- 
pendent Byelorussia.  Soon  the  country 
was  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Byelorussians  were  en.salved 
under  Soviet  tyranny 

For  40  years  these  people  huvf  been 
enduring  the  oppressive  Soviet  retnme. 
but  they  have  not  lost  tlieir  love  of 
freedom:  they  still  cling  to  their  national 
yoal.  that  of  attaininR  independence  and 
freedom.  On  this  43d  anniver.sary  of 
their  independence  day  let  us  hope  that 
they  will  reach  their  Koal  and  attain  then 
national  freedom. 


A  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or     MEW     Y'lRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRFKENTAl  IVES 

Friday.  March  24   1961 

Mr  FINO.  Mr  Speaker,  an  interest- 
ins?  news  item  appeared  in  the  pre^s  last 
week  to  the  effect  that  a  niultimilhon 
dollar  gambling  syndicate  operating'  in 
the  Pentagon  was  sma.shed  m  a  raid 
conducted  by  Treasury  ai^cnt.s 

The  Federal  prosecutor  who  le<l  tho 
raid  described  the  operation  in  our  Na- 
tion's Defense  Establishment  a.s  unbe- 
lievable " 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whetht-r  the 
Federal  prosecutor  was  ama/ed  at  the 
tremendous  amount  of  money  our  Fed- 
eral employees  spend  to  quench  their 
gambling  thirst  or  was  he  shocked  at  tht^ 
discovery  that  such  an  operation  could 
happen  on  Federal  property 

In  either  event,  the  prosecutor  should 
not  have  been  surprised  if  he  wa.s  willing 
to  accept  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
urge  to  gamble  is  not  only  normal  but  a 
universal  human  trait.  He  should  know 
that  because  of  our  own  hypocrisy  wf 
have  encouraged,  permitted  and  allowed 
professional  gamblers  to  cap^talue  on 
this  human  desire. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  type  of  ^uimblmg  ac- 
tivity uncovered  at  the  Perua-on  is  no 
different  than  the  kind  of  gambling  that 
goes  on  everywhere  else  throughout  thi.s 
country  As  a  matter  of  fact  Irisii 
Sweepstake  tickets  are  sold  rmht  in  the 
House  Offlce  Buildings.  I  know  l  have 
bought  them  right  In  my  office 

All  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  proves  one 
point  and  that  is  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  gam- 
bling and  the  sooner  we  wipe  out  hypoc- 
risy and  accept  the  fact  that  man  is  bv 
his  very  nature  a  gambh-r  that  much 
sooner  we  will  cut  off  the  underworld 
from    this  lucrative  Industry, 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legalization  of  a  na- 
tional lottery  under  public  control  will 
not  only  satisfy  the  American  desire  to 
gamble  but  will  easily  pump  into  the 
coffers  of  our  Government  at  least  $10 
billion  a  year  in  additional  income  which 
can  help  reduce  our  national  debt  and 


bring  sorely  needed  tax  relief  to  our  wa^<' 
earners 

This,  Mr  Speakt'i,  is  thr  ijiil>  rea!i.>tic. 
-sen.sible  and  courageous  approach  to  Ihi.-; 
whole  problem  of  gambling  It  would 
be,  I  mit^'ht  add.  a  protitablf  and  satis- 
factory solution  to  a  ptt-s.^iiu-  an<i  di  — 
luibm-;   hum.'in   probl'-m 


Seattle   Citizeni   Salute  a   Fine   Officer   of 

the   U.S.    Navy 


KXIINSION   OF   RFM.AHK.s 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

IN  iHK  m  ■;  SK  OK  ttKi'i'i- -I  N  ;m  r.  H.s 
F'-iday.  March  24   19HI 

Mr  PKLLY  Mr  Sp.-ak.'i .  in  the 
years  I  iia\f  .s»TVf<i  m  Uw  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  I  have  had  occasion  to 
work  closrly  witli  a  great  manv  meni- 
brrs  of  our  armed  .services,  and  becai.isc 
thf  Pui'^'t  .S<iund  Naval  Shipyaicl  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  13th  Naval 
District  are  located  in  and  around  the 
Seattle  area,  my  association  with  Navy 
personnel    luis    been    particularly    rln.se 

In  tins  connection,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  as.sociated  on  a  very 
p«»rsonal  basis  witii  many  high-rankin*; 
naval  otTlcfrs  and  without  exception  I 
have  found  them  to  be  men  dedicated  to 
their  chosen  careers  and  to  the  seiAuc 
I'f  tlieir  country 

Ordinarily  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
inu.x)ssible,  to  single  out  any  one  of  thi.s 
di.stmguisiied  company  But  on  occa- 
sion, by  force  of  circumstances,  events 
sometimes  lake  over  and  s[)otlight  one 
individual  in  tiie  life  and  activities  of  a 
community  Such  an  example  of  pub- 
lic leadership  .iiid  interest  m  civic  affairs 
lias  attracted  my  notice  and  is  worthy 
of  mention 

This  IS  tiie  case  of  Capt  Kennetii  J. 
Sanger,  commandant  of  the  Naval  Air 
Station  at  S.md  Fcxnt.  Seattle.  Wasli 
Captain  Sanger  as.sumed  command  of 
ills  present  p<^>st  on  June  27.  19.'i9  Since 
tiiat  time,  he  has  given  so  unselfishly  of 
iumself.  both  as  a  Navy  and  ci>mmunitv 
leader,  as  to  iiave  earned  tlie  official  and 
quite  unusual  commendation  of  civic  or- 
ganizations such  as  tile  Seattle  Chamber 
of  Ct)mmerce.  the  Re.serve  Otficers  As.so- 
ciaMon.  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
and  the  Na\  v  League 

Captain  Sanger's  inspirational  leader- 
ship of  the  approximately  2  000  officers 
and  men  under  ins  command  resulted 
m  raising  their  standiim  in  tiie  Naval 
Air  Re.serve  program  from  18th  place 
in  the  Nation  to  No  I  naval  an  station 
in  a  1-year  period  of  time  For  tins  out- 
standing accomplishment  the  CNATRA 
trophy  was  awarded  on  October  1.  1960 
At  the  same  time  the  F^dwm  Francis  Con- 
way Trophy  was  presented  to  Captain 
Saiu'er  by  Undei-  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy 
Fred  h  Bant/  This  tropiiy  is  given 
annually  to  the  highest  rated  naval  air 
station  in  tiie  Nation 

ALso.  iie  was  instrumeii'al  in  aiding 
the  mayor  of  Seattle  m  establisiung  tiie 
Seattle  American  Leadersliip  Council 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  a.ssist- 


\.[\^  the  mayor  witii  tiie  implementation 
of  tins  important  community  activity 

A  1-day  .seminar  fc^r  o\er  100  Seattle 
busine.ss  and  industrial  leaders  was  held 
on  October  18.  1960  whicii  resulted  in 
a  piOL-ram  for  citizensliip  education  and 
action  in  tiie  field  of  reawakeiunu  llie 
citizens  to  our  American  lienlage  and 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

These  achievements  m  the  field  of 
P'lblic  relations  and  his  individual  dy- 
namic, enthusiastic,  and  patriotic  per- 
.sonal  activities  have  resull^'d  in  the 
clo.sest  c(K)peralion  between  the  mili- 
t.iry  and  civilian  commuiuty  leaders  m 
Seattle  Many  of  these  latter  liave  ex- 
pM-.s.sed  regret  that  under  rotation  or 
tiansfer  he  mii.'.ht  tx'  sent  to  .s<ime  otlier 
duty 

As  one  of  h:s  man\  friends  and  ad- 
mirers I  have  loined  in  expressing  the 
iiope  tiiat  ttie  Navv  will  f^nd  ;t  po.ssible 
to  e.xfend  Captain  Sanders  tour  of  duty 
.so  tiiat  our  Community  can  continue  en- 
loymg  the  benefits  of  his  inspiratioruil 
leadership  As  a  fitting  trioute  to  tins 
fine  officer  and  gentleman  and  to  the 
Satu.  Point  Naval  .Air  Station  v.  h:ch  he 
.so  ably  commands.  I  am  including  with 
these  remarks  a  resolution  adopted  by 
tile  ix)ard  of  trustees  of  the  Seattle 
ChamhxT  of  Commerce  under  date  of 
March  21.  1961 

KfS.  .I.TTION    ADorTf.I)    MY     THF     HlHRO    or    TRUS- 

TFfS    or    THE    .ScAriir    ('H^M[^^:R    or    Com- 
MKRCK   March  21    I'J'U 

The  .S^attlP  Chamber  of  ('.  ■imnerce  ex- 
[)rfs,^e»  again  Us  great  pride  \i\  'he  achieve- 
ment of  the  Naval  Air  Station,  .Seattle,  in 
winning  last  year  the  Conway  and  Chief  of 
N.ival  Air  Training  Trophies  f  >r  tlie  most 
improved  and  most  efBiient  naval  air  sta- 
tion In  the  N.f.  al  Air  Hes<'r\e  Training 
C'  >mmand 

Ftirther  the  .Seattle  ch.iniber  take*>  favor- 
at)le  ree  mnltlon  of  the  aggresaUe  and  eflec- 
tivf  program  of  the  N.ival  Air  Station,  .Seattle. 
In  emph.usl/lng  tl'.e  N.ivy  b  all-ovit  effort  to 
re',  itallze  leidership  Tlil.s  program  Is  re- 
flei  te<i  In  the  goal  of  educating  all  Indi- 
viduals in  tiie  command  to  under.stand  and 
practice  the  biislc  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  based  Tiie  progriim  emplia- 
alzes  that  Navy  men  .ichieve.  In  addition  to 
combat  leadership  leadership  In  tlie  cold 
v*-  ir 

PurthiT  the  -Seattle  ch.imber  commends 
C  ipt  Kenneth  J  .Sanger  L'.S.N,  commanding 
offlccr,  t,' -S  .N'.i\al  A:r  .Station.  Seattle,  and 
the  other  dedicated  members  of  his  com- 
mand, for  the  re.sulta  which  have  been 
obtained. 

John  C.  CRosTHWArrs, 
Chairman    Armed  Services  Dttiton 
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Department  of  Agriculture  Lamb-Buyini^ 
Program 


KXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

( ir 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF     MINNESOTA 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE6 
Friday.  March  24.  1961 

Mr  LANGEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Ak'iiculture's  recently  an- 
iiomiced  lamb-buying  program  seems  to 
b«>  pretty  much  a  matter  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 


lamb  imports.  Thus  far,  the  Depart- 
ment, by  a  program  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1D61,  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
price* ,  has  acquired  4^  million  pounds 
of  lamb  at  a  cost  of  $1^4  miUlon.  At  the 
sam'.'  time,  we  hare  imported  orer  14 
million  pounds  of  lamb  at  a  cost  of  over 
S3'^  million  during  the  p€wt  IS  months. 

The  w'ay  the  program  Is  op>eratln<r,  the 
Department  is  buying  lamb  at  about  the 
^■june  rate  it  is  being  imported.  The 
latest  purchase  was  1.700,000  pounds. 
and  we  imported  1,600,000  pounds  in 
January.  First  these  Imports  are  al- 
lowed to  come  In,  and  then  the  Depart- 
ment purchases  them  because  of  their 
bad  effect  on  the  domestic  market.  This 
must  be  one  of  the  strangest  applica- 
tions of  the  quota  and  tariff  system  in 
history. 

I  certainly  agree  that  net  farm  income 
npe<is  improvement  and  that  contribut- 
ing commodities  to  nonprofit  chari- 
table institutions,  as  Is  Ijelng  done  with 
Uic  pmcliased  lamb.  Is  a  worthy  means 
of  distribution  But  since  all  we  are 
doing,  in  effect,  is  buying  imports,  we 
are  wasting  the  tajcpayers'  money  and 
giving  the  farmer  no  real  or  lasting  help. 
The  cost  of  the  program,  however,  is 
changed  to  the  farmer. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Importance  of  in- 
ternational trade  to  international  rela- 
tions, and  am  in  no  way  advocating  a 
complete  termination  of  farm  imports. 
However,  situations  such  as  this  one  in 
lamb — and  there  are  comparable  ones  in 
oats,  barley,  and  rye.  also — certainly 
point  to  the  fact  that  a  more  sensible 
Import  policy  is  needed.  The  preaent 
policy  is  harming  both  the  farmer  and 
the  taxpayer.  i 


Mri.  Clara  B.  Goanles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  24. 1961 

Mr.  MONTOYA.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs. 

Clara  B  Gonzales,  reservation  principal 
at  the  Zunl  Pueblo,  for  the  Biireau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, is  1  of  the  10  winners  of  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  Leagrue  Career 
Service  Award  for  1961. 

Tlie  award  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Gonzales  by  Nicholas  Kelley.  president 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  League,  on 
March  21  The  citation  on  the  scroll 
presented  to  her  stated: 

Mrs  Gonzales  has  planted  In  the  hearts  of 
The  Z\nil  pi>ople  a  love  and  respect  for  edu- 
cation. When  she  came  to  the  Zunl  Pueblo 
very  few  of  its  members  were  In  school. 
Now.  largely  because  of  her  efforts,  the  per- 
centaf^e  In  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  exceeds  that  of  non-Indian  com- 
munities on  the  periphery  of  the  village. 
The  Indian  people  do  not  hesitate  to  bring 
"^  their  problems  to  iin.  Oonealee,  so  confident 
are  they  of  her  understanding  and  help. 
She  has  taken  every  opportunity  to  help 
them  broaden  their  horizons.  The  Zunl 
people,  as  weii  as  her  coworkers,  have  a  deep 
regard  for  Urs.  OouzaJes  because  throughout 


her  career  the  Zunl  Pueblo  has  been  her 
cfaBaroom;  and  the  underetandtng,  lore,  and 
affection  for  the  Ziinl  people  have  been  her 
textXmok 


In  announcing  that  Mrs.  Gonzales 
had  won  the  award.  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  sUted  on  March  13 
that  she  is  the  first  woman  employee  of 
the  Interior  Departmen*  and  the  first 
person  from  the  ranks  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affaiis  to  receive  this  award  pre- 
sented annually  to  10  outstanding  Fed- 
eral career  service  employees  on  the 
basis  of  competence,  character,  and  out- 
standing achievements.  Mrs.  Gonzales 
has  been  a  teacher  at  the  Zuni  Pueblo 
for  nearly  38  years.  She  is  credited 
with  bringing  Zuni  school  enrollment  to 
nearly  100  pezcent. 


Greek  ladepcadeace  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHTTSeTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24. 1961 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only 
natural  and  quite  human  that  all  peo- 
ples and  nations  celebrate  their  national 
independence  day,  and  that  that  day 
should  become  their  most  important  na- 
tional holiday.  They  do  this  because 
they  all  prtae  the  attainment  of  their 
freedom  and  independence  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  political  and  spiritual 
aspirations.  To  this  the  Greek  people 
are  no  exception. 

They  have  especial  reason  to  celebrate 
their  Independence  day  as  their  national 
holiday  because  they  were  the  first 
among  all  peoples  to  have  and  enjoy 
freedom  and  independence,  and  there- 
fore were  keenly  appreciative  of  the  value 
of  real  freedom.  And  when  they  re- 
gained it  after  the  lapse  of  2,000  years. 
they  rightly  regarded  the  beginning  of 
their  national  free  life,  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  for  them.  This,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
they  have  observed  the  aruiiversary  of 
their  indeF>endence  day,  so  solemnly 
within  Groeoe,  and  abroad,  and  have 
celebrated  it  as  their  national  holiday. 

The  daring  deed  of  a  handful  of  gal- 
lant Greeks  that  had  its  beginning  140 
years  ago,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
archbishop  of  the  church,  has  become 
the  most  momentous  event  In  the  his- 
tory of  modem  Greece,  standing  out  as  a 
brilliant  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
Oredc  people.  The  war  of  independ- 
ence, waged  Intermittently  for  more  than 
7  years,  at  times  was  no  more  than  one 
wholesale  slaughter  by  the  Turks  almost 
leading  to  the  enslavement  and  aimlhlla- 
tlon  of  the  Greeks. 

But  through  their  uncommon  gallantry 
and  ind(Mnitable  will  to  sacrifice  then- 
all,  and  with  the  effective  aid  of  their 
friends  In  many  lands,  they  finally 
wrenched  victory  out  of  certain  defeat. 
All  that  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  the 
Greek  i>eople,  and  to  the  credit  of  their 
friends  abroad.    I  gladly  join  Americans 


of  Greek  origin  and  Greeks  everywhere 
in  the  celebration  of  this  day,  the  140tb 
anniversary  celebration  of  Greek  Inde- 
pendence Day. 


The  Uaited  NalioM  in  a  Ti 
TrajuUioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  acARTLAMO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  24. 1961 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
22,  1961,  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon 
addressed  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
United  Nations  Association  of  Maryland. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  chose  as  his  topic  "The  United 
Nations  in  a  Time  of  Transition."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dillon's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The  United  Nations  in  a  Time  or  TRANsrrioN 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  with 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion of  Maryland.  For  it  U  through  the 
efforts  of  such  organizations  as  yours  that 
the  message  of  the  United  Nations  reachee 
the  American  public.  Public  vmderstanding 
and  support  of  the  United  Nations  are,  as 
you  well  know,  fundamental  to  our  country  s 
fulfillment  of  Its  international  responsibil- 
ities and  objectives.  We  In  Government  are. 
therefore,  deeply  appreciative  of  the  splendid 
work  you  are  doing  to  help  achieve  this 
essential  end. 

Two  decades  ago,  the  Idea  of  an  organized 
world  community  seemed  to  many  people  to 
be  no  more  than  an  idle  dream.  Some  fell 
that  such  an  organization  was  wholly  Im- 
practical. Others  feared  that  a  successful 
world  organization  would  impair  the  na- 
tional sovereignties  of  member  nations.  Still 
others  insisted  that  world  affairs  should  be 
managed  by  a  few  of  the  great  powers  and 
that  smaller  nations  should  be  compelled  to 
follow  their  bidding. 

Many  obstacles  were  encountered  in  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations.  There  have 
been  further  obstacles  to  its  development 
and  growth.  But  most  of  these  obstacUs 
have  been  surmounted.  Today,  the  United 
Nations  is  one  of  the  most  vital  realities  in 
the  entire  sphere  of  international  relations. 
We  Americans  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in 
the  role  our  country  has  played  in  helpuig 
to  build  and  to  preserve  the  United  Na- 
tions system. 

By  a  great  many  standards,  the  United 
States  is  classified  as  a  "great  power."  How- 
ever, throughout  our  history  the  American 
people  have  t>een  devoted  to  the  rights  of 
small  nations — the  right  to  Independence, 
the  right  to  survive,  the  right  to  grow,  and 
the  right  to  pursue  material  and  spiritual 
well-being  for  their  peoples  within  a  frame- 
work of  free  institutions  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. These  rights  have  been  achieved — as 
never  before — within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  has  amassed  great 
support  around  the  world  In  the  16  yean  of 
Its  life — although  often  for  different  rea- 
sons. This  Is  at  once  a  tribute  to  the  many 
sldedness  of  the  world  organtsatton.  which 
plays  a  variety  of  roles  In  various  parts  of 
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the  world  It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  Natlona  to  respond  to 
successively  different  demands  throughout 
Its  existence. 

The  world  has  moved  onward — but  un- 
fortunately, not  always  upward — since  1945, 
when  the  United  Nations  was  a  fledgling 
hope  of  barely  50  members  The  United 
Nations  has  also  altered,  both  la  its  com- 
position and  In  Its  functions  It  was  origi- 
nally conceived  as  an  organization  depend- 
ent for  action  upon  agreement  between  the 
permanent  powers — notably  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  those  days, 
a  majority  In  the  General  Assembly  ciiuld 
be  obtained  from  the  votes  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Latin  America. 

But  the  strains  of  Internatioi-.al  events 
demanded  that  the  organization  either  grow 
or  simply  wither  away — discarded,  like  Its 
predecessor,  the  Lea^e  of  Nation.s  The 
United  Nations  did  grow.  It  has  now  reached 
a  total  of  99  members,  with  several  more 
almost  certain  to  Join  In  the  next  few  years 
A  majority  can  now  be  obtained  from  the 
combined  states  yt  Asia  and  Africa  The 
functions  of  the  organization  have  also  ex- 
panded to  meet  new  needs,  as  more  and 
more  problems  affecting  Us  n»enibership  and 
the  world  as  a  whole  have  beet-  thrown 
Into  the  lap  of  the  United   Nations 

Throuijhout  these  changes  and  develop- 
ments, the  United  Nations  CL>ncept  h.ts  re- 
tained the  allegiance  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
President  Kennedy  spoke  for  all  of  us 
when  he  said  In  his  Inaugur  il  address  that 
the  United  Nations  Is  "our  las*  best  hope 
In  an  age  where  the  Instruments  of  war 
have  far  outpaced  the  Instruments  of  peace  " 
Pour  months  earlier,  former  President 
Elsenhower  told  the  General  .Assembly  that 
the  United  Nations  "has  accompUshe<l  what 
no  nation  singly  or  any  limited  i?roup  of 
nations  could  have  accomp!lshe<l  •  •  •  to 
forego  the  bonds  and  build  the  stru.-'vue 
of  a  tr\ie  world  con\munlty   ' 

Important  as  the  United  Nations  is  to  us. 
It  Is  of  perhaps  greater  Importance  to  the 
new  and  emerging  countries  To  them  it 
Is  the  symbol  of  nationhood  Membership 
In  the  world  organization  has  become  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  their  newly  won  Independ- 
ence 

Only  in  the  United  Nation. ?  ran  a  small 
country  participate  fully  Ir  deliberations  of 
International  developmen's  Without  the 
United  Nations,  it  Is  not  likely  that  .small 
African  States  would  have  much  say  m  deci- 
sions that  win  not  only  shape  the  future  of 
Africa,  but  of  the  entire  world  Small  or 
emergh.g  nations  desperately  need  the 
United  Nations  for  their  security  and  as  a 
sounding  board  tor  their  hopes  fears  and 
a-spirations 

President  Kennedy  had  thi.s  ide.i  very 
much  m  mind  when  he  calletl  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  on  "the  many  smaller 
nations  of  the  world  to  Jon:  with  us  m 
strengthening  this  Organization  which  Is 
far  more  essential  to  their  .security  th.m  it  is 
to  ours — the  only  body  In  the  world  where 
no  nation  need  be  powerful  to  be  secure, 
where  every  nation  has  an  equal  voice,  and 
where  any  nation  can  exert  influence,  not 
according  to  the  strength  of  its  armies,  but 
according  to  the  strength  of  it-s  ideas 

What,  then.  Is  this  Organization  which  has 
grown  and  developed  in  ways  not  foreseen  by 
those  who  wrote  its  charter  in  San  Francisco 
15  years  ago? 

It  Is,  first  of  all — and  I  say  this  without 
apology^a  debating  forum  This  character- 
istic causes  some  United  Nations  supporters 
to  become  impatient  and  to  assume  that  the 
United  Nations  because  it  is  often  long- 
winded  and,  on  oocsslon,  even  unpr^xluctlve 
IS  also  Ineffective. 

But  free,  thoughtful  debate  Is  essential  on 
such  Immense  iasuaa  as  the  rights  of  man. 
the  ways  of  seeklof  peace,  the  ne?d  for  eco- 


nomic advancement  and  splritu.il  growth 
and  the  Importance  of  Justice  with  freedom 
These  topics  must  be  endlessly  explored  and 
debated  acoirdlng  Vo  the  customs  of  free 
parliaments  If  humanity  Is  to  move  forWt\rd 
out  of  the  shadows  which  becloud  this  un- 
easy world  Indeed,  if  the  totalitarian 
spokesmen  through  their  contacts  with  the 
free  world  In  the  forum  of  the  United  Na- 
tions learn  nothing  mori.'  than  the  rules  and 
prtx-edures  of  a  dem  x-raticilly  .  "luiucted  de- 
bate perhaps  a  .small  dt-nt  will  h.»ve  been 
knocked  into  the  the<iry  of  the  autocratic 
state— a  dent  which  one  day  m.iv  bring 
,ib<jut  repercussions  m  the  pr'>ceedings  of 
monolithic  totalitarianisms 

The  United  Nations  Is  also  an  operation — 
a  limited  operation  It  Is  true,  but  a  crucial 
one  The  United  Nations  hits  demonstrated 
that  J.n  International  ort^.tnizat  1  in  can  mo- 
biU/.e  }KV)ple  and  resources  for  econ(jmlc  de- 
velopment; that  It  can  stipervlse  the  admin- 
istration of  dependent  areas,  that  It  can 
wlilp  'ogether  a  military  force  to  rej>el  ag- 
tfressi'iii  and  that  it  can  mobilize  security 
forces  and  civilian  administrators  to  bring 
about  a  ni'Klicum  of  order  and  security  where 
there  might  otherwise  be  civil  war  and  com- 
munal riotlni? 

Kacli  time  the  world  organization  takes  on 
a  new  and  bigyer  U\sk  skeptic*  wonder  If 
It  can  survive  the  test  But  It  has  grown 
stronger  from  adversity  Today  It  Is  meet- 
int?  the  test  of  the  Congo,  where  there  Is  a 
United  Nalons  force  of  approximately 
20(^0  tr  Hips  and  several  hundred  admlnls- 
tra"  r^  paid  for  by  a  United  Nations  budget 
of  some  tl:<5  million 

The  development  of  the  operating  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations  Is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  a.spei-t  at  the  ^.organization  since  Its 
inception  But  there  Is  considerably  more 
to  the  United  N.itions  It  Is  als<T  a  facility 
for  the  practice  of  multilateral  diploniacy 
The  complex  world  of  today  presents  us  with 
issues  which  involve  many  different  peijples 
Hence  multilateral  negotiations  are  required 
to  supplement  bilateral  diplomaacy  TJiey 
m  turn  require  a  place  and  an  atmosphere 
that  are  suitable  The  place  should  have 
corridors  as  well  as  council  chambers,  be- 
cause some  of  the  must  Important  develop- 
ments m  International  arran»?emeirs  come, 
not  from  formal  meetings  and  agreements, 
but  from  informal,  unofTlcial  underst.'ind - 
liKS  and  exchanges  of  views  Indeed  the 
very  presence  in  New  York  for  protracted 
periods  m  time  of  leading  stiitesmen  Is  a 
real  if  intangible  force  In  bridging  Kaps  of 
mlsunder.st.mding  between  ourselves  and 
the  W'lrld  around  us 

This  bodes  well  for  the  present  and  for  tlie 
future  It  is  a  happy  development  m  the 
current  struggle  between  freedom  and  to- 
talltariani.sm  that  statesmen  from  all  con- 
tinents and  all  sections  of  the  world  desire 
'o  mingle  their  voices  in  a  cosmopout  an 
chorus  demanding  i:)eace 

It  is  our  duty  to  strenicthen  and  to  main- 
tain this  great  experiment  m  International 
colLiboratKjn.  particularly  In  these  days 
when  It  is  subject  to  heavy  attack  and  severe 
testing  It  Is  valuable  as  a  unifying  factor 
of  free  sUt^s  against  totalitarian  aaeaulus  or 
Infll'r.itions  which  challenge  their  Inde- 
pendence and  securltv  However  the  United 
Nation.-,  should  not  be  u.sed  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending the  cold  war  but  rather  a*,  a  means 
of  ending  it  The  world  or^ani/atlon  is 
needed  to  preser\e  national  ways  of  life  and 
the  ability  of  indlvldu.il  nations  to  choo.se 
how  they  should  live  But  it  is  not  a  de- 
vice to  hold  back  the  hand  of  time  or  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  On  the  contrary 
change  Is  often  gixxl  and  desirable  and  the 
United  Nations  should  serve  as  the  frame- 
work of  change  and  progre.se  throui<hout  the 
world  People*  are  best  cemenUfl  t.^ether 
not  by  mutual  fear,  but  by  mutu.il  hope 

Finally,  there  are  contained  within  the 
framework  of   the  United   Nations  many  op- 


portunities to  develop  what  may  be  called 
quiet  diplomacy."  free  from  the  shrill  ur- 
gencies of  the  crisis  and  the  headline  We 
need  to  cultivate  these  opportunities,  and  we 
will  be  better  eiuibled  to  do  so  as  the  world 
organ izatlon  grows  both  more  responsible 
.md  more  re.«ponslve  to  world  needs  We 
can  perhaps  do  this  best  In  many  cases  by 
op»T,itlng  quietly  away  from  the  glare  of 
publicity  which  s*)metlmes  distorts  formal 
Unit/'d  Nations  meetings  Most  Important, 
we  can  .seek  to  increase  the  sen.se  of  har- 
mony among  nations  particularly  between 
the  older  industrialized  states  and  the 
younger  emerging  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
In  these  ways,  we  can  .seek  s«jlut!ons  to  In- 
ternatlon.il  problems  before  they  become 
contllcts  It  takes  great  statesmanship  to 
solve  a  world  cri.sis  Hut  It  Is  a  sign  of 
greater  If  sometimes  lesser  known  states- 
manship to  prevent  ttie  crisis  from  develop- 
ing 

Nevpr  before  h.is  mankind  been  con- 
fronted by  such  grave  dangers-  nor  by 
such  magnificent  opfxirtunlties  In  the 
Same  hiind  we  hold  the  power  of  death  and 
destruction  and  the  }>ower  of  life  and 
progress  We  Amerlc.ms  have  a  profound 
conviction  that  mankind  wiU  choo.se  the 
pathway  of  life  In  this  conviction,  we  must 
dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  principles  of 
the  United  N.itlons  Ch.irter  and  Ui  the  pur- 
suit of  peace,  freedom  and  pri>«perity  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  Our  consciences 
as  Americans  and  as  members  of  the  human 
race  demand  no  less 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  M.AssACHusrrrs 
IN    IHK  Ht)U.st;  UF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24.  1961 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Vfty  happy  to  note  that  our  col- 
leii'.'ui'.  the  gentlemun  from  New  York 
I  Ml  Cei.leri.  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee oti  the  Judiciary.  ha.s  seen  fit  to  send 
a  very  intercstiriK  communication  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  which  is  composed 
of  the  Chief  Ju.stice  of  the  United  States 
a.s  Ch.iiiman  and  the  chief  judges  of 
the  11  judicial  circuits  and  an  elected 
jud^f  of  the  district  courts  from  each  of 
those    circuits 

'Ihi>  communication  conceiixs  itself 
with  the  suprrvision  of  the  variou.s  Fed- 
eral courts  throughout  the  country  I 
remembf-r  when  we  pa.ssed — in  1939 — 
.section  Xi2  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  It  was  our  intention  that  the  ju- 
dicial councils,  composed  of  judges  from 
the  variou.s  courts  of  appeals  for  each 
circuit,  would  oversee  the  operation  of 
the  judicial  sy.stems  in  the  various  dis- 
trict courts  and  circuits.  It  was  to  give 
autonomy  to  the  local  councils  rather 
than  to  centralize  .such  supervision  by 
thf  ConKre.ss  or  by  some  other  agency 
in  Washington 

In  life,  judges  are  human;  there 
ha.s  been  evidence  that  the  councils 
have  not  fully  met  the  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  them  by  statute.  While 
the  i4reat  majority  of  our  judges  are 
.scrupulously  honest  in  the  courtroom,  it 
IS  evident  that  there  are  some  judges 
who  are  arrogant,  domineering,  dicta- 
torial, in  fact,  judicial  tyrants.    One  such 
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judtie  is  one  too  many  Section  332  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  reads 
as  follows; 

Each  judici.il  cotmcll  shall  make  all  nec- 
i>-..sary  orders  for  the  effective  and  expedi- 
tious udministratlon  of  the  business  of  the 
courts  within  the  circuit.  Tlie  district 
judge^  -ii.iU  promptly  carry  into  effect  all 
order'-  of   the  Judicial  council. 

I  know  that  following  a  previous  ad- 
inojution  to  the  Judicial  Conference  on 
:lu-  very  jjioblem.  a  special  committee 
on  the  re.>-ponsibilitic6  and  powers  of  the 
judicial  councils  had  been  appointed  and 
following:  Chairman  Cei.ler's  second 
communication  that  a  rei>ort  of  that 
spocuil  commiti'^o  wa.s  filed  and  adopted. 
Nonetheless.  1  do  repeat  that  Congress 
iiiu.st  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this  whole 
;ii  ca 

If  .1  vacuum  cxist'^.  it  i.'^  bound  to  be 
filled  Unle.s.s  appropriate  action  is 
taken  by  the  local  judicial  councils  in 
performing  the  duties  .set  forth,  as  stated 
above.  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  act. 

The  coirununication  addressed  by 
Chairman  Cei-ler  to  the  Chief  Justice  is 
.1.^    follows; 

March  10,  1961. 

Ill''  (HID  Jim  k  k 
T>if  Siiprcnr  Cow  I . 
Wa^htngti)']    L)  C 

Mt  Dr.AR  Mr  Cmuj  Jisrici  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  am  un.iblc  to  be  present  this 
morning  at  the  opening  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
lerence  of  the  United  States  Unfortunately, 
an  important  engagement  arose  suddenly 
which  requiretl  my  Immediate  attention  In 
New  York  City  However,  the  message  which 
I  c  .ntem[>lated  presetiting  to  the  Confer- 
lui  !■  totlav  Is  of  such  importance  and  urgency 
that  I  am  writiiik-  to  you  to  request  you  to 
read  this  letter  to  the  members  present  at 
the  Conference 

You  will  recall  that  on  past  occasions  I 
have  raised  the  question  before  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  organization  and  powers 
of  the  Judici.il  councils.  I  was  very  gratified 
to  learn  tint  vou  had  appointed  a  special 
comnuttee  to  look  into  this  question.  I 
have  been  informed  that  this  committee  may 
report  ti  tlie  C'onlereiue  during  its  current 
sessi'  n  .11.(1  I  am  lookiiiR  forward  with  great 
an\;c; V  Ui  its  report 

At  the  out.set  I  wish  W  state  that  my 
interest  and  concern  ovrr  this  question  arose 
from  personal  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
C(jmmittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  At  no  time  did  anyone  in- 
tercede with  me  to  Initiate  the  activities 
which  I  have  pursued  in  this  matter.  On 
the  contrarv  during  the  course  of  legislative 
corisiderat  ion  of  many  of  the  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  to  improve  our  Federal 
judicial  system  and  to  administration  of  jus- 
tice. I  have  had  problems  presented  to  me 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  should  never  have 
been  permitted  t<i  exist  and  would  never 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
If  the  judicial  councils  had  exercised  the 
powers  and  resf)onslbllltles  conferred  upon 
them  by  section  332  of  title  28  of  the  United 
states  Code 

For  example  due  to  failvire  of  prop>er  dl- 
M'ctlon  ol  the  Jvidlcial  CoimcUs  to  provide 
.ippropriate  jjeographlc  distribution  of  Judi- 
cial talent  there  has  arisen  demands  for  ad- 
ditional districts  and  divisions  In  some  cir- 
cuits If  judRes  had  been  properly  assigned 
to  certain  areas  I  am  confldent  there  wcjuld 
have  been  no  such  demand.  Some  of  the 
suggested  changes  are  unnecessary  and 
costly. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  specific  Instances 

r  Individuals,  but  I  can  advise  you  that  over 

'he  course  of  the  years  several  matters  have 

been    brought    to   my   attention   which   have 


given  me  a  great  cause  of  concern.  It  was 
because  of  the  undertone  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  of  the  Judicial  Councils  that 
I  was  motivated  in  presenting  this  problem  to 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

Prom  my  own  personal  experience  and  ob- 
servation, I  realize  that  by  far,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  judiciary  are  a  hard- 
working, respected  body  of  men.  However. 
whenever  the  need  for  additional  Judges 
arises  there  is  the  Immediate  hue  and  cry 
concerning  congestion  and  delay  in  our 
courts.  If  one  goes  back  to  1906  when  the 
American  Bar  Association  first  looked  at  the 
problem  of  court  congestion  and  follows  it 
down  throuph  the  years  to  the  present  time. 
one  finds  the  same  criticism  time  and  time 
again.  Our  courts  are  never  criticized  for 
their  decisions  but  mostly  for  administrative 
deficiencies  and  eycossive  delay.  It  was  these 
crltlclsmR,  together  with  the  mounting  pub- 
lic and  professional  impatience  with  the  de- 
lay of  justice,  which  created  the  neces.s-iry 
climate  for  reforms  In  Federal  Judicial  ad- 
ministration. The  act  which  created  this 
body  In  1922  and  the  act  of  1939  setting  up 
the  Administrative  Ofnce  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
and  the  Judicial  Councils  of  the  circuits 
amply  demonstrate  the  concern  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Government  with  these 
problems  of  administration. 

As  one  who  actively  parttcipat^'d  in  jirocess- 
Ing  the  act  of  1939.  I  have  no  doubts  as  to 
the  legislative  Intent  of  that  law. 

The  legislative  history.  In  my  opinion,  con- 
clusively demonstra':es  that  the  major  re- 
liance for  improving  judicial  administr.itinn 
was  placed  upon  the  voluntary  cooperation 
of  the  courts  rather  than  upon  any  powers 
of  compulsion  There  have  been  many  fields 
and  Instances  where  major  improvements  in 
court  organization  have  been  accomplished 
by  legislation,  and  here  this  has  been  ac- 
complished through  the  Judicial  Conference 
which.  In  turn,  had  consulted  with  the  Coun- 
cils throughout  the  country  I  approve  of 
such  consideration  and  presentation  These 
Instances  demonstrate  the  value  of  both  the 
Conference  and  the  Councils  when  they 
function  In  accordance  with  the  responsibili- 
ties which  the  Congress  placed  upon  them. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion. I  realized  it  in  1939  when  section  332 
was  under  consideration.  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  some  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
some  members  of  our  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem regarding  the  rather  general  and  vague 
language  of  that  statute  I  can  a.ssure  you 
that  the  drafting  of  that  statute  was  de- 
liberate in  order  to  provide  elasticity  in  the 
procedtire  to  deal  with  the  many  and  varied 
problems  which  the  Congre-ss  contemplated 
would  arise  for  the  consideration  by  the 
Judicial  councils.  Indeed.  I  recall  that  it 
was  the  considered  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  judicial  councils  were,  by 
their  very  nature,  the  proper  agents  for  su- 
pervising our  Federal  courts.  These  coun- 
cils know  the  needs  arising  out  of  local 
conditions.  They  can  fit  their  actions  to 
these  needs.  Such  actions  are  necessary  and 
desirable  and.  therefore,  the  power  conferred 
on  the  councils  by  the  Congress  was  pur- 
posely designed  to  permit  them  to  adopt 
these  powers  to  the  local  problems  and 
necessities,  but  they  were  never  designed  to 
lie  dormant,  particularly  In  light  of  public 
Impatience  and  criticism  with  the  laws  de- 
lay. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  neither  then 
nor  now  do  I  wish  to  see  any  interference 
with  the  Judicial  finictions  of  our  courts.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  In  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  However,  the  growth  of 
this  Nation,  both  politically  and  economi- 
cally, has  transformed  the  basic  structure  of 
our  Federal  judicial  system.  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  that  judges  are  now  doing  much 
more  than  Judging.  Judges  exercise  a  leg- 
islative function  in  recommending  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  in  formulating  pro- 


cedural rules  imder  the  authority  delegated 
by  the  Congress.  They  exercise  an  execu- 
tive responsibility  in  supervising  the  many 
day-to-day  tasks  of  operating  the  judicial 
establishment.  As  Mr.  Justice  Burton  once 
remarked,  "Judging  is  also  administration   ' 

It  Is  my  honest  opinion  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  the  judicial  councils  to 
start  functioning  immediately  along  the 
lines  which  I  believe  Congress  intended  them 
to  do.  If  there  are  any  doubts  concerning 
the  statute  it  behooves  the  Federal  judges 
to  resolve  that  question  and  make  recom- 
mendations, if  corrective  legislative  is  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hiuid.  if  it  is  found  that 
the  statute  is  adequate,  then  there  should 
be  no  toleration  of  further  delay.  Action. 
and  quick  action,  is  warranted,  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  this  time.  Here,  I  most  reluctantly 
sound  a  warning  I:  there  has  been  a  vacu- 
um  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  it  must 
be  filled  now  lest  some  other  agency  be  dele- 
gated to  fill  It,  I.  under  no  circumstances, 
wish  to  see  either  the  Congress  or  any  agency 
selected  by  the  Congress,  or  any  individual 
for  that  matter,  interfere  or  take  over  the 
administrative  responsibilities  of  our  judi- 
cial system.  I  believe  the  judges  should  do 
their  own  housekeeping,  but  do  it  they  must 
or  someone  will  do  it  for  them. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving our  Federal  judicial  system  over 
the  past  20-odd  years  has  been  remarkable 
but  we  are  still  faced,  as  you  realize,  with 
criticisms  and  problems  which  must  be  met 
At  this  time  I  believe  the  needs  for  solving 
these  problems  are  ir.r)re  acvite  than  ever  be- 
cause there  is  a  grcuter  awareness  and  .".c- 
ceptance  by  the  public  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  criticisms.  Aside  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  m  dealing  with  the  com- 
plaints of  other  Members  of  Congress.  I 
merely  point  out  the  recent  Cotter  report  as 
well  as  the  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Improvement  In  Judicial 
Machinery.  Only  last  week  during  the 
course  of  tlie  hearint^s  before  my  subcom- 
mittee on  my  bill  for  additional  judges, 
these  criticisms  could  be  heard.  In  the  ag- 
gregate they  toll  a  warning  bell  that  this 
hesitation  and  delay  on  the  part  of  the 
judicial  councils  must  cease.  I  urge  the 
Federal  judges  with  all  sincerity  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter  and  do  it  promptly, 
I  assure  them  of  all  the  help  and  coopera- 
tion I  can  give  in  assisting  them  to  do 
that.  I  am  confident  that  if  they  will  help 
themselves  the  Congress  will  help  them,  too. 
But  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  Just  as  con- 
fident that  if  these  judges  do  not  do  it  some- 
one will  do  it  for  them,  to  our  mutual  re- 
gret. I  earnestly  await  their  suggestions 
and  their  actions  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Emanuel  Celler, 

C/i  a  7  r7?j  a'!. 


St.  Patrick*!  Day  Address  by  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    M.INNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  24, 1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  address 
entitled  "To  the  United  States,"  deUvered 
before  the  Fi-iendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
on  March  17  in  Providence,  R.I.,  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell),  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R£C- 
ORD,  as  follows: 
Speech   bt  Senatob  Claibosnk  Pkul  at  tmk 

61st   AmNIVKBSAAT  OlNNKS  OF  THE  PkIXNDLV 

Sons  or  St.  P*TmiCK,  Pudat,  Maach  17, 
1961.  7  P.M.,  Shbuton  Biltmurc  Hotel, 
Provldkmc*.  BJ. 

To  TH«  UlcmeD  States 

I  nm  deeply  grateful  to  your  con.ml.ree  for 
h.iving  Invited  me  here  this  e'.ening  Not 
only  am  I  honored  and  grateful  to  you  all. 
but  knowing  how  dlstlnguls^led  through  the 
ye:irs  have  been  the  previous  "speakers  at  this 
dinner   I  am  doubly  honored 

I  also  bring  you  the  greetings  of  my  col- 
leag\ie  and  the  friend  of  us  all,  whose  blrth- 
diy  Is  today.  Senator  John   O    Pasture. 

President  Kennedy  some  weeks  a(:o  said  in 
his  brilliant  and  stirring  Inaugniral  address: 
"Pell  'W  Americans,  ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country." 

This  is  the  thought  around  which  I  .'shfuld 
like  to  revolve  my  remarks  t-inlght. 

Plrst.  In  looking  at  our  coun'r^-,  let  us 
briefly  examine  her  appear.mce  and  age 
Both  of  these  are  relative  factors  I  can  re- 
CiiU  th.it  10  years  ago  I  believed  a  man  In  his 
forties  was  definitely  mature;  In  fict,  per- 
haps a  rapidly  aging  man  Nuw  that  I  am 
In  my  forties,  I  think  that  the  forties  are  an 
age  uf  youth,  vigor,  and  iniigln.itlo:!  And, 
being  human  and  an  optlmU;t.  as  I  grow 
older  I  win  probably  always  be  convl.nced 
that  my  generation  is  the  generation  of 
youth,  vigor,  and  Imagln.itun,  no  matter 
whether   I  am  40.  50,  60,   70.  80,  or  even  90 

And  speaking  of  90  years  of  age.  my  won- 
derful predecessor.  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  has  a  mind  that  Is  aa  vig- 
orous and  young  as  that  of  any  of  us  at  any 
age.  As  long  as  hope  and  optsmloni  are  in 
a  man's  heart,  that's  what  countsi 

Now,  speaking  of  age,  let  ns  examine  our 
country  In  fact,  the  United  St.itcs  has  had 
1L3  system  of  government  unchanged,  has  re- 
lied on  the  same  Constitution,  longer  than 
has  any  other  government  In  '.ur  world. 

At  Uie  same  time,  our  critics  say  that  we 
are  becoming  decadent,  old  and  wo.iic.  They 
cue  our  rate  of  unemployment,  greater  Lhau 
that  of  any  other  industrlalued  nation  The 
fact  that  our  young  people's  physical  health 
and  strength  U  poorer  than  that  of  y^uiig- 
st<;rs  of  other  nations  is  also  used  jls  d.n  ex- 
ample Recently  t«ets  showed  that  Brlti-sh 
boys  sc«jred  14  percent  higher  than  Amer- 
ican boys,  and  that  BrltLsh  girU  .scored  2.i 
percent  higher  than  American  ^iiis.  J,ipa- 
i.e^e  bo'.  s  and  girls  outset. red  our  American 
children  by  an  even  wider  nurgiu. 

However,  some  t«sta  were  run  recently  In 
Pawtucket  and  here  you  Pawtucket  fathers 
i>r  grandfathers  can  take  particular  pride 
Pawtucket  youn^ters  came  out  16  percent 
higher  than  the  42-percent  average  scored 
by   youni^.stPrs  throughout   the  Nation. 

Personally,  though,  I  believe  our  country 
has  m  Its  grasp  the  jxxtent lolity  and  prcjs- 
pects,  the  vigor  and  life.  ■ ..'  .i  young  man. 
and  not  of  an  old  man. 

I  must  say,  too.  that  the  atmufiph'-re  In 
W.ushir  <•<  111,  sparked  and  t;fi;pr;i'fcl  by  'Ur 
exceilent  President,  gives  off  tins  spirit  .f 
optimism  and  confidence  In  fac-  I  bolu-.  h 
that  John  Kennedy  will  pro.  e  ;.e  r  ;r 
truly  great  Presidents,  ranking  'Ai'h  W.i.sh- 
Ington.  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  'he  'x  i  R.n).«!e- 
velts,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  A.id  i:i  s;' ><  xt 
measure,  because  of  this,  I  see  the  Uuited 
Spates— -strong,  morally  and  phy"Ura':\ 
poAferfu;:  and  with  a  long  good.  fuM  life 
t  1  lead 

But  let  us  look  hard  at  the  image  of  the 
Un;'..ed  States.  What  Ls  our  appearance "• 
What  do  we  look  like?  It  depends  on  who 
does  the  looking. 

To  many  of  us.  blessed  with  reaa<mable 
prosperity    and    circumstances,    the    United 


fitatea  hxiks  pretty  wonderful.  But,  let  us 
look  around,  even  m  our  own  State,  and  see 
the  variety  of  impressions 

This  month,  some  lU.OOO  fcxxl  ptickages 
fire  beliK  disTibu'cd  free  to  unemployed 
destitute    families    lii    our    own    State 

Our  unemployment  is  high;  60  p>ercent 
higher  tiian  the  natloi^al  average.  I  wonder 
how  our  United  St.ites.  or  even  our  Rhode 
Island.  1  »ok3  to  the  uncn.pkiycd  textile 
worker  l;i  W-oi^so^-kel  ir  CVnt.'al  F*a:;8.  his 
unempl  y  inerr  comp-Misat.Mn  exl  <tusL«>U.  de- 
pei.Jeiit  in  public  a.»-.i  Ui.n.e,  and  .•..•uli  lew 
J>b  pr  *ipe»  ts 

Now,  let  us  (  xanuiir'  tlic  prubkm  >  >I  preju- 
dice In  our  country.  Tliii.  lost  national  eie<.^- 
tlon  has.  I  believe,  proved  Uiat  religious 
prejudice  is  dead  In  our  country  Aiid, 
wrJiia  our  (.wu  Slate,  my  own  eltction 
demonstrated   the  same 

For  this,  incldeniiiily.  I  am  f uMheartedly 
graceful  to  many  of  you  here  in  Lius  roi.m. 
When  it  comes  U)  racial  prijudice.  though, 
we  sfiU  have  a  long  way  Ui  go  The  United 
Slat--8  to  a  S.'frro.  or  even  to  .i  .Jew,  di>«»  not 
yet  have  the  fuUtit-ss  of  opportunity  that  it 
should  Juit  the  other  day.  I  noticed  that 
our  new  S«vret.iry  of  SU^te.  Dean  Kusk.  au 
old  Colleague  of  nune  In  the  State  Dep.u-t- 
ment  (we  both  had  dt*,ka  side  by  side  15 
y.irs  .-vgoi.  b<juiirht  a  house  In  Washington, 
and  in  buying  it,  he  refusrtl  to  sign  a  co^c- 
iii'.ut  conunitiing  him.  when  he  s<jld  it.  n.H 
t^)  sell  It  to  any  non-Caiicas. an.  I  e  .  a  Jew, 
a  Nc.;ro.  or  an  oriental  Bf-c^iuse  our  becrc- 
tory  ol  St. lie  refused  to  sign  t^ils  covenant, 
aiid  w;ia  merely  putting  into  his  pors<jnal 
life  our  supjxKied  national  beliefs.  It  made 
hetd.u.e  m  As  around   rhe  country 

S-j,  while  the  United  States  seems  full  of 
opp.  rtunliy  to  many  of  us,  and  to  our  chil- 
dren. It  really  does  not  offer  the  same  full 
open  doc^rs  li  our  unemjiloyed  and  to  otlicfs 
of  our  citizens. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  United  States 
li  i..ks  fiom  the  viewpc^int  of  other  countries 
First,  let  us  take  Great  Britain.  We  were 
born  in  rcvoiuiloii  against  tliat  country  We 
fought  them  hard,  and  they  fought  us 
During  Uie  W,u-  of  181  J,  they  e.en  burned 
d  cAn  our  While  House  We  thought  their 
j><.'..cy  li.irsh  '  1  our  own  firchears  here  In 
the  Uiilttd  S'..a:<s  And  the  f  jreboors  of 
some  ijf  us  here  In  this  room  shared  an  equal 
dLsiiite  fr  iin  an  even  earlier  period  from  tlie 
days  of  Oliver  Cromwell  — than  did  the  early 
American  colonists. 

Yet,  Uxlay,  to  my  mind,  outside  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  Ls  probably  as  strong 
and  great  a  well  of  democratic  values  as 
exists  in  the  present  world  To  her  we  some- 
times seem  bumptious  and  Isolated,  and 
even  Immature. 

Now.  let  u.i  go  across  the  channel  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  an  appropriate  trip 
on  th;.=!  St  Patrick's  Day.  How  do  we  look 
from  there? 

Ire:.\nd'3  loss  has  been  our  gain  In  that  its 
troubles  have  produced  a  great  deal  of  the 
growth  that  is  the  United  SUtes  by  giving 
us  her  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  become 
amongst  our  finest  citizens  Incidentally,  on 
this  lOOth  annUers^u-y  month  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  great  President  Uncoln.  It 
would.  I  believe,  be  particularly  appropriate 
to  mention  the  fact,  not  commonly  kn<jwn. 
that  Just  a  century  ago  Irish  troop.s  were 
especially  helpful  to  the  Union  .Army  during 
"ur  ClMl  W  ir  Be'ween  ISofKK)  and  170.000 
Irinh  tr.K)p6  fought  then  At  Fredericks- 
burg Iri.sh  ."oldiers  under  Gener.il  .Meagher  - 
weiring  crcen  twigs  In  their  hats  made  six 
of  the  n:,ist  heroic  ch.irgc-s  of  the  Civil  War 
One  Ir.sh  regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade  went 
into  the  battle  with  700  men  and  came  out 
with  150  men.  Many  of  the  Irish  tr(X)[)s 
who  fought  In  the  Civil  Witr  remained  In 
the  United  .->tates  after  Uie  war  was  Hnl.shed 
We  owe  a  great  debt  to  Ireland,  and  we 
have  enjoyed  her  friendship  since  our  incep- 
tion However,  let's  not  fool  ourselves.  U) 
the   Irish  Free  State,  the  United  Stales  may 


also  sometimes  appear  a  bit  bumpUoua  and 
even  pighea<.led. 

.\nd  hiiw  do  we  look  from  the  vlewf>olnt 
of  .Africa  or  .\sl.i?  You  are  as  familiar  as  I 
with  the  slowness  with  which  we  are  imple- 
menting our  Constitution  and  our  laws  when 
It  Clime*  to  making  available  to  all  our  citl- 
r.pun  on  an  equal  basis  education,  public 
f.iroltiefi  and  even  the  privilege  of  voting. 
Ill  Mr  icAii  .South,  while  the  religious  insti- 
tutions, p.irtr.  ul.trly  the  Catholics,  and  many 
m'><lcr:ites  are  doing  as  much  a>i  they  can  iii 
th"  field  of  education,  the  great  majority 
t>f  our  southern  white  Americans  oppo.se  In- 
leKT,itlon  In  education. 

Kven  here  In  our  falate  there  are  problems. 
I  have  a  Negro  friend  who  Hid  me  that  in 
the  suburban  blixk  where  he  lives,  not  one 
of  his  neighbors  h.id  been  fr.endly  to  him 
and  his  wife-  though  they  had  to  their 
children  in  the  m^re  tlian  a  year  that  they 
had  been  there  So  hi>w  do  we  !fK)k  to  peo- 
ple of  r  ..or  throughout  the  w  rid  I  leave 
you   ti  draw   your  own   conclusions. 

Or.  let  u^  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  an 
arr.i  where  I  have  Ir.  ed  a  c«jup;e  of  years 
and  V  Lilted  most  every  other  yeiir  since 
World  W.ir  11  There,  while  their  g(jvern- 
ments  and  the  offldaj  propaganda  line  have 
d  >nc  all  that  is  possible  to  caricature  the 
United  States  as  a  nicjneygrubblng.  vicious, 
w.irniongerlng  nation,  the  reservoir  of 
go.x3wUl  that  exists  for  us  .un  ng  its  people 
1-.    •ill  as  deep  as  ever 

I  r. -member  once  taking  a  train  from  War- 
.s  iw  t>  Moscow  I  hid  n.  Ku.sslan  money 
Other  passengers  on  the  trwln  shared  their 
f  K*l  and  beverages  with  me  for  the  whole  of 
that  long  train  ride  They  did  their  best  to 
m.ike  me  feel  a?  .hi>me  I  wiinder  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  a  Russian  tourist  on 
the  New  Yoik.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  for 
an  equal  length,  of  time? 

Actually.  I  guess  Its  a  pretty  Uiugh  fn'e 
to  be  dependent  on  the  New  York.  New 
H  .ven  and  Hartford.  .\nd.  one  is  usu.Uly  on 
It    longer    'nan   one   intends   anyw.iy. 

bu:.  ;.eri.ei.,:y,  from  the  Russian  view- 
point, we  appear  almost  as  threateiung  U) 
their  security  as  they  do  U)  ours  I  remem- 
ber on  e  Ixing  struck  by  a  Ra.s.siiin  map  of 
the  world,  which  sh  >wed  the  Americ.m  nu- 
clear-armed bases  .surrounding  its  b<jrder8 
The  Ilussians  are  consl.tntly  told  that  these 
biises  are  for  offensive  operatl  ins,  and  we 
oiteii  Join  111  saying  how  we  cm  bla.st  every 
Russian  city  from  the  face  of  the  map.  1 
must  s.iy  th.it  If  I  were  a  Ru.ssian  and  lis- 
tened to  either  the  beUlco.se  speeches  of  the 
Communist  propagandist  or  to  some  of  the 
saber-rattling  speeclies  of  ourselves,  much 
less  l>;th,  and  then  l.xiked  .it  that  map,  I 
Would  be  a  bit  worried    too 

Our  w  ly  of  life  and  ccutl.x  k  are  Ut  my 
mind,  the  best  and  most  n.itural  f  jr  the 
ex[)re6slun  of  wishes  and  desires  of  people 
evervwhere  And  f  t  that  reason.  In  the 
long  haul,  <iur  Jude< j-Cl.ristian  way  r.f  life 
will  triumph  over  the  Communists  '  This  is 
particularly  true  m  fair  cmpetitiou.  I  have 
.seen  Communist  officials  who  go  t  i  the 
United  SUites.  come  back  a  lot  less  con- 
vinced Communists  than  when  they  left 

Now  let  us  look  westward  U<  the  i'aclhc 
The  tirst  and  nujfit  amazing  point  here  i.s 
our  new  Sl.ite  of  Haw.^ll  In  H.iwal.  we  have 
a  rr.il  amalgam,  a  real  me.tii.g  pot  even 
more  than  on  the  US  mainland  And  this 
meliuig,  like  the  tempering  ol  steel,  appears 
to  have  developed  strong  foundations  and 
nUo  charted  a  A.iy  t..w.ird  Improvtments 
What  h.is  h.ipp.ned  In  H.iwali  can  do  a  lot 
to  change  the  Im.^ge  of  us  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  to  Improve  our  pos- 
ture as  the  Worlds  leading  democratic 
li.iti  '11 

We  go  to  J.ip.m  ,ind  there  is  s  nie  con- 
fusi(^n  A  short  15  years  ago  we  insisted  that 
they  disarm  totally  and  completely,  and  for- 
ever forswear  Uie  u.se  of  arms  At  our  in- 
stance, the  Japanese  Consututlon  was  wrlt- 
Uui    to   say    In   part    "sea,   and    air   forces   as 


well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never  be 
maintained  The  right  of  belligerency  of 
the  state  will  never  be  recognized."  Now,  a 
very  few  vears  Liter,  we  urge  them  to  arm  as 
luuklv  iiiid  vigorously  as  they  can. 

We  talk  about  disarmament  in  the  United 
Nations  and  vet  we  watch  Communist 
China  the  mof.t  iX)pulous  nation  in  the 
world  arm  itself  with  new  and  more  deadly 
weapons  without  making  any  effort  to  In- 
ciirc  tli.i'  ."ihc  sit  down  and  discuss  her 
iiwesome  threat  to  hvimnnlty. 

Now  lorglve  me  for  literally  covering  the 
w.ittrfront.  but  I  have  tried  to  underline  the 
|x>ini  that  the  United  .States  does  not  ap- 
pear  t!ie   same   to  everybody. 

N  vv  T!;.it  we  have  miide  our  world  tour,  let 
us  return  home  to  Pre?^ident  Kennedy's 
in.augural  words  "Ask  not  what  America  can 
do  for  you — a.sk  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country   ' 

Tliere  iire  many  thing;,  that  each  of  us 
can  do  lor  our  country.  There  are  many 
things  that  each  of  US  can  do  to  reinforce 
the  vigor  and  youth  of  America  and  to  in- 
sure that  we  coiiUnue  toward  our  own  New 
Front  lerb 

To  be  specific,  our  businesses,  ovir  bank- 
ers, and  our  credit  as.sociatlons  cati  be  more 
adventurous  and  not  depend  too  much  on 
the  Government.  Tlie  other  day  a  friend  of 
mine  and  an  excellent  banker  here  wanted 
the  Small  Bu-siness  Administration  to  ex- 
tend a  k>iin  to  a  business  to  which  he  him- 
self wcjuld  not  e.xtend  a  loan.  In  this  case, 
i'Ctunlly.  he  would  not  lay  on  half  the  loan, 
..Ithough  the  Small  Business  Administration 
said  that  It  would  put  up  a  half,  if  he  would 
I'gree  to  acceiji  the  other  half.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve bankers  should  t>e  willing  to  share  in 
the  risk  that  they  ask  the  Ciovernment  to 
take 

A.sklng  wluit  you  cm  do  lor  your  country 
means  the  lull  re|X)rting  of  all  our  taxable 
Inconie  and  the  p.tyment  ol  all  tlie  money 
we  owe  to  the  CTo\ernmeiit  I  believe  that  if 
.ill  the  munev  that  is  owed  by  the  tax- 
payers to  the  Goverumeiit  were  paid,  it 
would  Ix'  ui.nece.ssary  to  raise  taxes.  For 
Inst.iiice  In  answer  to  a  question  from  me 
at  Ills  appe.u.tnce  belore  the  Joint  Economic 
Comnuttee.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
said  for  the  reci  rd  thftt  the  Treasury  De- 
partment estini.ites  that  several  billion  dol- 
lars in  interest  and  dividend  income  is  not 
reported  each  year  And.  while  I  believe  all 
of  us  here  in  this  room  are  rep»3riing  our 
income,  we  can  do  what  wn  can  to  make  sure 
that  those  we  do  business  with  or  linve  con- 
tact  witn  b«'have   the  same  way 

Our  Industri.ilis's  and  businessmen  can  be 
more  im.iginat  iv  «•  and  confident,  more  ad- 
venturous This  means  plowing  back  a 
htrger  portion  of  proiits  into  capital  im- 
provements, developing  new  marketing 
prores.seK  atid  n.^es  for  our  products  and  the 
keeping  pace  with  technological  advances  in 
other  areas  of  the   world 

Our  investors  cmi  have  greater  confidence 
In  our  Industries  m  the  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican Industrial  system  One  evidence  of 
such  confidence  would  be  a  willingness  to  in- 
vest :n  common  securities  and  stocks,  rather 
than  bond--  In  this  connection,  not  only 
industrialists  and  bankers  can  help  by  in- 
vesting In  industry,  but  the  unions  can 
share  In  this  The  lunazing  thing  is  that 
at  present  sxich  supposedly  conservative  in- 
stitutions as  universities  and  mutual  funds 
have  Invested  a  high  percentage  of  their 
funds  in  common  stocks.  For  instance,  in 
1959  80  jiercent  of  the  portfolios  of  mutual 
funds  were  Invested  in  common  stock.  And 
in  the  hscal  year  ending  1960.  80  percent  of 
universities  had  56  1  percent  of  their  endow- 
nienr  funds  Invested  in  common  stocks. 
Yet  the  emphasis  of  tlie  investment  pat- 
terns of  union  funds  is  upon  bonds  and 
iiiortgages. 

What  we  can  do  for  America  is  to  practice 
in  our  own  lives  the  elimination  of  discrimi- 


nation. My  fellow  Americans,  there  can  be 
only  one  nationality  in  America — American. 

Creed  no  longer  enters  the  picture,  but 
race,  color,  and  age  still  do,  and  here  each  of 
us  can  do  our  own  bit  to  help. 

We  must  have  greater  faith  and  confidence 
In  our  own  system,  a  realization  that  our 
democratic  system  provides  not  only  the 
material  welfare,  but  must  meet  the  human 
and  emotional  and  religious  needs  of  all 
people.  This  is  the  field  where  com.munism 
fails. 

We  must  have  a  willingness  to  s.icrifice 
to  obtain  the  good,  the  gre.i' .  world  tliat  is 
within  our  grasp. 

■What  can  we  do  for  America''  We  c?.n 
act  like  Americans,  talk  like  Americ.ns.  ai:d 
think  like  Americans.  And,  most  impor- 
tant, have  the  confidence  in  our  own  vitality 
that  as  Americans  we  must  have. 

Gentlemen.  I  give  you  a  toast  to  our 
United  States 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas.sachu.sctl.'^.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marks  the  140th  anniver- 
sary of  Greek  independence  Becau.se  of 
the  many  folks  of  Hellenic  descent  in 
the  13th  Contrie.ssional  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, I  feel  that  it  i.s  especially 
fitting  to  call  attention  to  this  day  m  the 

CONCRESSION.AL   RECORD. 

CREEK    INDri'F.NDKNCE  DAY.   MARCH   2.'. 

The  Gi'eek  people  liave  been  the  mcst 
persistent  and  proud  advocates  of  free- 
dom throughout  their  long  and  glorious 
history.  They  were  the  first  to  conceive 
and  foi-mulate  the  idea  of  freedom,  and 
the  first  to  practice  it  in  their  almost 
ideally  organized  state  2.500  years  ana. 
There  they  enjoyed  freedom  in  all  it.s 
manifestation,  freedom  of  speech,  of 
conscience,  of  as.sembly.  of  movement. 
and  also  freedom  fiom  fear  and  fieedom 
from  want.  All  these  fieedoms  were 
honored  in  ancient  Gieece,  in  classical 
times  a,s  never  before  in  human  history 
and  nowhere  else.  Thus.  Gi-eek  genius 
has  a  claim  upon  us,  upon  all  men  and 
women  of  the  free  world,  and  we  all  have 
always  been  con.scious  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  Greece  for  giving  birth  to  this 
noblest  of  human  ideal.s,  freedom  and 
independence. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  human  his- 
tory that  the.se  gifted  and  gallant  people 
of  Greece  who  gave  birth  to  this  superb 
idea  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  for  al- 
most 2,000  years.  A  few  centuries  after 
Athens  had  become  the  center  of  artistic. 
esthetic  and  philosophic  learning  of  the 
then  known  world,  with  its  citizens 
famous  for  their  love  of  fieedom  and 
public  spirit,  Gieece  became  a  Roman 
province.  The  glory  of  Greece  was  gone 
and  the  Gi'eeks  were  without  their  na- 
tional freedom.  Then  during  the  late 
Middle  Ages  they  were  ruled  by  Prankish 
kings.  And  finally  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  they  were  brought  under 
their  most  despotic  oppre.s.sors.  the  Otto- 


man Turks,  under  whom  they  suffered 
for  almost  400  years  and  against  whom 
they  carried  on  their  relentless  struggle 
for  their  national  independence.  The 
independence  which  they  proclaimed  in 
1821  was  thus  the  culinination  of  an 
ideal  fervently  and  dearly  cherished  by 
I  lie  people  of  Greece  during  their  sub- 
.uigation  to  foreign  yoke  for  2,000  years. 

Neither  under  the  austere  and  oi'derly 
f^oinan  Go\'ernment,  nor  under  the 
greedy  Prankish  kings,  nor  under  the 
ruthless  Ottoman  sultans  were  the 
Greeks  at  all  h.appy.  They  were  never 
willing  to  be  reconciled  to  their  un- 
enviable lot  under  alien  yoke.  The 
longer  they  endured  the  foreigneis' 
detestable  regimes,  the  inore  oppressive 
became  these  regimes.  Under  the 
Romans  they  were  captives,  but  as  has 
often  and  with  considerable  truth  been 
said,  in  this  case  the  Greeks  took  then- 
captor  Romans  captive.  That  is  to  say. 
the  Romans  were  so  much  impressed  and 
so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the 
Greek  genius,  that  they  became  its  dis- 
armed devotees.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Piankish  kings  whose  avowed 
crusading  zeal  was  expressed  in  bitter 
religious  ultrafanaticism.  which  was 
abhored  by  the  Greek  mind.  But  what 
the  Greeks  had  to  put  up  with  under  the 
ruthle.ss  and  unscrupulous  Turks  was  far 
worse.  It  is  true  the  Mohammedan  sul- 
tans did  not  iiiterfei-e  with  the  Christian 
religion  of  the  Greeks,  but  as  again.st 
this  much  misunderstood  i-eligious  tol- 
erance of  the  Turks,  the  Greeks  -weie 
not  allowed  political,  civil,  or  social 
equality.  They  weie  considered  far  less 
than  second-class  citizens  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  in  that  all  their  worldly  pos- 
se.ssions  as  well  as  their  lives  were  at  the 
mei-cy  of  their  overlords,  the  Turks. 

Amon-^  the  severe  inequities  under 
which  they  suffered  was  the  immoral 
form  of  child  taxation,  which  meant  that 
the  Tuikish  officials  could  go  around  and 
snatch  away  male  children  from  Greek 
homes,  who.  when  bi'ought  up  in  the 
sultan's  palace  schools  turned  into  fero- 
cious guardians  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
For  decades  and  centuries  helpless 
Greeks  put  up  with  these  heartrending 
hardships  and  suffered  immeasurably 
under  the  Turks.  In  their  historic 
homeland,  under  the  vei-y  eyes  of  Chris- 
tian rulers  of  Europe,  Christian  Greeks 
thus  endured  the  inhuman  rule  of  their 
imchristian  opi^ressor.  Then  came  the 
rebellion  of  1821. 

The  Greek  war  of  independence  that 
started  on  March  25, 140  years  ago  today. 
not  only  spread  instantaneously 
thioughout  the  Greek  mainland  and  all 
Greek  islands,  but  it  also  roused  many 
governments  and  all  peoples  of  Eui'ope. 
One  miaht  say  it  shook  the  conscience 
of  Europe,  and  brought  it  to  its  sense 
of  duty.  All  lovei's  of  fi-eedom  and  of 
Gi-eece  were  elated  and  excited  by  the 
news  of  the  revolt,  led  by  an  archbi.shop 
in  a  monasteiy  in  northwestern  Greece. 
In  the  past,  other  Balkan  peoples  suf- 
fering under  the  same  ruthless  Ottoman 
sultans  had  revolted,  and  some  had  even 
attained  autonomous  status,  but  no  pre- 
vious i-evolt  against  the  sultans,  inside 
or  outside  of  the  Balkans,  was  to  arouse 
so  much  public  sympathy  and  enlist  so 
much  moi-al  support   as  did   the  Gieek 
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war  that  began  In  1821.  In  uking  such 
a  fair,  upright,  and  ssrmpathetic  stand 
on  this  issue,  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world  were  not  only  expressing  their 
natural  and  genuine  feehng  toward  a 
righteous  cause,  but  they  were  also  show- 
ing their  unconcealed  admiration  and  af- 
fection for  gallant  Greeks  fi-hting  for 
their  Lves  as  well  as  for  the  cau^c  of 
freedom. 

The  war.  fought  contiiiuou.sly  for  al- 
most 7  years,  seemed  a  one-sided  sirut,'- 
-  le  most  of  the  time,  and  at  times  it 
lfX)ked  quite  hopeless.  TTic  Gn-ek.s  were 
overR  helmingly  outnumbered  from  the 
beginning  by  the  forces  of  then  powcr- 
fi-Ll  enemy.  Even  the  optimistic  amont^ 
Greece's  friends  were  admitting  that  the 
Greek  cause  was  lost  unless  some  effec- 
tive move  was  made,  and  a  decisive  step 
was  taken  by  the  governments  in  Eu- 
rope. By  mid-1827,  Greece  was  almost 
bled  to  death;  most  of  the  country  lay 
under  the  heels  of  the  sultan  s  soldiers. 
Peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
were  following  the  course  of  events  with 
anxiety.  Unofficial  and  semiofficial 
groups  in  many  countries  were  sending 
much  financial  and  medical  aid,  and 
England  s  great  romantic  poet.  Lord 
Byron,  had  gcuae  to  Greece  to  have  his 
magnetic  influence  felt  there  And  for- 
tunately in  the  end  the  Greeks,  through 
their  tenacity  and  gallantry,  and  through 
their  unswerving  devotion  to  their  free- 
dom, wrenched  victory  out  of  defeat: 
with  the  aid  of  their  friends  their  cause 
won  out  and  they  securvd  their  mde- 
pendence. 

Of  course,  this  last  act  had  its  very  sad 
twists  anc  tragic  turns,  but  even  through 
tragedy   the   Greek   people   were    to   be 
freed  and  once  more  Greece  was  to  be 
herself  again.     In  1827.  as  the  sultans 
ruthless  agents  were  complete   masters 
of  nearly   all   Greece,   they   were   com- 
mitting a  crime  which  could  not  be  con- 
doned even  by  the  most  inactive  of  Eu- 
ropean governments.    At  the  time  it  was 
reported  that  the  sultans  agent.s  were 
deporting   Greek    people   by   the    thou- 
sands to  other  parts  of  his  empire,  to  be 
sold  there  as  slaves.     Peoples  in  Europe 
and  America  were  horrified  by  thi.s  news 
Now  they  wanted  their  governments  to 
do  something  to  stop  thi.s  fiendish  move 
on  the  part  of  the  sultan,  to  prevent  the 
enslavement  of  Greeks  throuKh  the  Mid- 
dle East.    At  the  time  much  as  we  wi.shed 
to  help  the  Greeks  effectively,  we  could 
only  do  so  privately,  but  fortunately  for 
the  Greeks,  for  the  conscience  of  tlie  civ- 
ilized world,  and  also  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  certain  European  ;;()vernmpnts 
could  and  did  act.    In  Octob*  r  the  Brit- 
ish. French,  and  Russian  Governments 
informed  the  sultan  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
inhuman  practices.     The  sultan  did  not 
take  the  warning  seriously,  nor  did  his 
naval   commanders   off    the    waters    of 
Greece.     Next  the  combined  naval  com- 
manders there  warned  the  Turkish  ad- 
miral, and  issued  him  what  amounted  to 
an  ultimatum.     The  Turkish  admiral  at 
first  vacillated  and  did  not  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  European  admirals. 

But  these  admirals  meant  what  they 
had  said.  When  no  satisfactory  reply 
was  received  from  the  Turkish  admiral, 
they  ordered  the  decks  of  their  ships 
cleared  for  acticm.    On  one  memorable 


day.  on  the  20th  of  October  1827.  as  the 
combined   Briti.sh-French-Russian   war- 

.ships  opf^ned  f^re  upon  the  Turki.sh  flo- 
tilla, in  a  matter  of  hours  that  flotilla 
ceased  to  exist,  and  out  of  this  naval  bat- 
tie,  fought  m  the  Bay  of  Navarrino,  was 
born  modern,  free,  independi-nt.  and 
sDverieKn  Greece. 

One  hundrf'd  and  forty  years  have 
cone  by  since  the  bepinninK  of  the  Greek 
v.arof  Kvr^fp':  ;.(lt'ic(\  and  -in;.-"  tiim  the 
Greek  people  have  had  many  anxious 
yrars  and  endured  many  hardships. 
Durir-.R  the  tAo  World  Wars  th<y  four-.ht 
bravely,  both  times  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  and  fortKuatelv  for 
thf^m  on  both  oerasion.s  their  allies  and 
their  cau.-e  were  victoriou*;  For  their 
.'Steadfastness  and  unfailing  loyalty  to 
the  cau.«e  of  freedom,  and  for  their  read- 
ine.^.s  to  sacrifice  fur  the  common  cau.se 
they  h.ave  earned  the  admiration  and 
.^vrnpathy  of  the  free  world.  We  in  thus 
country  have  al-.vays  held  th.-.-m  in  very 
hiuh  esteem  We  have  appreciated  their 
coiitribu'ion  t  )  the  woll-beini;  of  this 
ureat  Republic  as  loyal,  enterprising,  and 
patriotic  citizen.s.  and  we  have  admired 
them  in  their  hi.-tOMc  homeland  m  their 
political  struc-cle  We  have,  of  course. 
h.elped  th.-'m  iior  only  finnnrially.  but  I 
am  proud  to  .say  that  we  were  able  to 
save  postwar  Greece  from  tlic  throe.'-  of 
Stalin"s  totalitarian  communism  Today 
we  all  join  our  friends  :n  Grefx-e.  our 
faithful  ally,  on  tlie  140th  atmiver-.ary 
of  thf'ir  indt  pendence  day 


Secretary  lldall  Addrettet  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  and  Naiaral  Resources 
Conference 

EX TEN.SION  OF  REM.^HK;S 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MIlHU,  \.S 

I.V    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRE-Sfc.N  I  Al  Iv  h^ 

Fndav  March  24   1961 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  SfXMker.  pursu- 
ant t^)  permi-NSion  granted,  I  m^.ert  uito 
the  Cong R ESS lo.N.^L  Record  un  address  by 
Secretary  of  the  Inte:  lor  Stewart  L. 
Udall  at  the  26th  Noith  American  Wild- 
life and  Natural  Re.sourcfcs  Conference, 
Washington,  DC  ,  March  6  19^51: 
Addbtss  by  SErRrr*RT  or  iiir  I>rrrR:oR 
STF.WARr  L  r:.'\lL  AT  :'')TH  North  .^M^K:^  .\n 
Wl;  uLirs  AND  Natlbai  Kf:J»<jLRi  rs  d  Nrtn- 
FN.  c  VV\  HINGTON,  DC  .  March  6.  1961 
I  am  very  gifid  that  you  havp  given  me 
this  opporiu/ilty  t<j  addre.ss  the  gentTiil 
.'esslon  of  thi.s,  tJie  26th  North  Aniencaii 
Wlkrife  and  Na'iiral  Re'.i  iirres  Conference 
I  er-.Joy  r.'ilKlnt;  to  people  wh  'se  l.'usltie.is  is 
riiy  bu^liie.sB  and  who.se  i.aeres's  ure  my  lii- 
tJTPsr.s.  e.-pe-lally  as  we  are  al>  ut  to  share 
what  I  hope  wiU  prove  t<3  be  some  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  productive  yeura  iii 
the  hi.sU)ry  of  the  conservuion  mowinent  li. 
this   countrv 

The  theme  of  this  cntiferi^iice  Planning 
for  Popuhition  Pressures  "  Is  to  me  indica- 
tive '  f  the  breadth  of  piir|)o«e- -and  depth 
of  understanding  -of  the  conference  s  .spon- 
sors and   participants. 

Not  so  long  ago.  as  lime  is  re<-k(.ned,  our 
natural  resources  appeared  so  anutle««  that 


people  were  no  problem  at  ail.  Ab  recently 
lis  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  French 
ob.server  de  Tocquevllle,  was  able  to  write  of 
th.it  continent  which  stlU  presents,  as  it 
(iKl  :n  the  primeval  lime,  rivers  that  rise 
from  never-lailinK  sources,  green  and  moist 
.solitudes,  and  Umitle.s.s  fields  which  the  plow- 
i-hare  of  ihe  hu^l>Hndman  has  ne\er  tiirned. 
.'-uch  Is  the  i-.dniirubie  position  of  the  new 
".vorld  th.ii  niui  h  ls  no  o'hcr  enemy  ilian 
hinweLT  "' 

But  man  did  turn  out  to  b«'  hib  own  worst 
(r:emy.  and  aU  ujo  soon  it  bt't  .ime  tlie  con- 
.«^cr\ntlonlst  s  mission  to  protect  and  pre- 
ficr.e  our  land,  water,  and  wildlil!-  from  the 
I  ..rr'  a  o-n-i  qienccs  of  mans  convict. on 
that  ixe  held  a  special  pl.'.ce  m  creation  und 
thai  the  land  and  It-,  cfa!  ires  were  cxpci  d- 
ijle  Tiie  conservation  movement  ha:-  to 
ito  niKxi  fori  line — had  gre:.t  ch.^n.pioiis  m 
)■.  hours  of  greato-t  i.»«<l  With  almo.st 
p.'oUiienti.xl  tiiu.ii^  men  of  tMraordlnary 
\  .gur  and  vision  have  t-iken  up  the  cause  of 
r'.ni.ervat;  ..T  a:.d  m.-ide  if  their  own  To  the 
i*L.e  coun.^el  of  GifTord  Plnchot.  John  Mulr. 
the  two  Roo?evclt3,  and  Harold  Ickes — to 
r..ime  but  a  few  -this  peneraMcn  owes  a 
profound  dfbt  of  gratitude  But  more  often 
than    not   thetr  advice   went    unheeded 

Only  f'jur  generations  aftT  de  Tncque- 
vlUr's  visit  to  the  •primeval  continent- 
much  of  our  land  lay  eroded  Many  of  cur 
once  vn.«t  fare«;t»  were  harve.sted  wantonly 
and  our  trreat  rivers  rati  unharne?:.<?ed  and 
[olliitfd  tn  the  •le.'^  It  was  not  until  the 
admlnl.stratlnn  of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
that  the  full  development  of  our  land  and 
\»':iter  resfi-.irccs  and  the  careful  protection 
of  pen.sh.'ihle  natural  assets  truly  became 
major  expre.ssions  of  national  policy 

But  with  the  coming  of  World  War  II  and 
troubled  times  abroad,  the  attention  of  the 
pubiir  and  (  f  .succeeding  admin!.^ tratlons 
Wits  InrReiv  diverte<l  from  r.ur  own  land. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  until  that 
time  a  prime  mo-.er  In  national  afTalrs— 
.s!"wlv  settled  into  a  rut  of  lnrklusl«-r  per- 
:  irm.ince  content  to  let  others  shape  the 
country  and  the  Ideas  which  gulcted  it  It 
has  now  been  more  than  30  years  since 
the  Unlt«-d  State.s  has  encaged  in  any 
rn'issive  and  sustained  national  conservation 
effort  The  broad  programs  Initiated  by 
h'rciklln  Rfxiseve'.t  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
t  on  Corps,  reforestation  of  public  lands, 
.su.sUiined  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
tires  have  either  been  allowed  to  lapse  or  to 
(Inff   along  on   the  momentum  of  the  past 

Yet  It  Is  precisely  those  same  20  years 
that  have  fundamentally  changed  what 
I  homas  JefTerson  called  the  face  and  char- 
acter of  our  land  Hundreds  of  thousand.s 
have  pushed  out  from  the  cities  Into  the 
rountryslde — a  movement  that  has  in- 
evit.itily  created  vast  stretches  of  urban 
sprawl. 

The  talk  today  is  of  overurbaniz*ition,  ex- 
ploding p)<)pulat»on.  and  vanishing  country- 
fiUle  And  It  would  seem  that  this  Is  only 
the  iK-glnnlng  Inevitably  we.  as  managers 
ol  our  na'uxa.1  resources,  are  faced  with 
;icute  new  re;  jKjnslbllUles  We  are  today  In 
a  st.ite  of  long-term  crisis.  Although  we 
rarely  concede  the  point,  our  modern  in- 
du.-.tri,il  Society  depends  for  It.s  survival  on 
an  equiiibriurn  between  man  and  nature 
.\ji  Aldo  I.f'opoid,  that  must  perceptive  and 
eloquent  coiiservatiun  prophet,  once  said. 

C"iviUzallon  is  not  the  enslavement  of  a 
■.uable  and  constrtUt  earth.  It  Is  the  state 
of  mutual  and  Interdependent  cooperation 
between  human  animals,  other  animals, 
plants  and  soils,  which  may  be  dLsrupt«'d  at 
any  n;  iment  by  Uie  failure  of  any  one  of 
them   ■ 

We  have  today  a  new  dlmeuslun  of  ur- 
gency in  the  dependence  of  man  on  nature 
I  refer  to  the  need  for  the  human  animal 
to  recreate  Itself  In  nature  The  necessity 
to  meet  the  outdoor  needs  of  our  people  now 
and  in  the  future  wUl  In  all  lUeUhood  be 
the   sharpest   and    most   consistent  pressure 
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tin  our  hiiid,  water  and  forests  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  overriding  mandate  to  conservation- 
ists today  is  to  preserve  the  natural  habitat 
of  man— to  preserve  It  against  the  onslaught 
of  bulldozers,  cement  mixers  and  subdl- 
\iders.  Because  no  mutter  how  seemingly 
indu.':trl.i!i/ed  and  civUliied  man  has  be- 
come o'.  er  the  past  two  centuries,  he  Is  bio- 
logically and  temperamentally  rooted  In  the 
soil  To  allow  .lurselves  to  be  cut  off  from 
our  relationship  with  the  earth,  from  our 
relationship  with  mountains  and  lakes,  for- 
ests and  ojien  place.s.  might  well  cause  a 
fundamental  chan!;e  in  our  national  char- 
acter 

Never  before  has  the  need  for  lm:iginativc 
and  truly  national  leiidership  been  as  great 
as  It  Is  todav  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
an- almost  insatiable  and  evergrowlJig  popu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  a  limited  reser- 
voir of  land  and  Its  resources.  In  between, 
as  arbiter  so  to  .speak,  we  have  a  large  group 
of  dedicnti«d  bikI  highly  trained  men  such  as 
those  of  you  here  t  >day.  The  need  clearly 
is  for  Ic.idership  m  the  very  highest  places 
of  our  Ctovertimeni  so  that  we  might  define 
our  objectives  and  pnx-eed  posthaste  with 
meaningful  planning- -and  action.  It  l« 
therefore  a  matter  of  siitisfactlon  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  his  special  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  resources,  has  set  forth 
a  ch.irter  under  which  all  of  us  can  work 
with  all  he  ingenuity,  energy,  Intuition,  and 
I  :.th'isiasm  we  Ciin  muster. 

For,  m  my  oplnluii.  never  before  has  a 
I'rc-sldent  of  the  United  Slates  given  such 
.1  broad  :ind  comprehensive  mandate  to  con- 
servation pollcym;ikers.  Particularly  note- 
worthy Is  that  section  of  the  President's 
message  which  deals  with  recreation.  It  Is 
significant  Indeed  that  for  the  first  time  In 
hisf<iry  the  recreation  potential  of  our  land 
and  water  has  been  put  on  a  par  with,  say 
the  hyd  )elertrlc  potential  of  our  great  riv- 
ers. Surely  every  conservationist  who  read 
the  President's  message  must  have  felt  * 
quickening  of  his  pulse  at  the  vast  oppwrtu- 
luiies  which  we  can  achieve  under  this 
broad  Presldcntnil  charter.  I  think  I  can 
safely  s.iy  that  my  ;isBcx:iates  and  I  at  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  felt  a  surge  of 
purpose  and  momentum.  That  very  night 
we  sat  d'lwn  und  began  to  assemble  our 
plans  and  progranis,  with  the  realization 
that  nov\',  for  the  first  time,  we  could  put 
together  a  truly  national  program  for  the 
\Mse  development  of  our  resources  including 
the  acquLsltlon  of  still  unspoiled  land  and 
water  in  every  section  of  this  country. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  present  here  any- 
thing except  a  broad  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  which  will  dominate 
the  thinking  of  the  new  administration. 

We  are  first  of  nil  taking  a  hard  new  look 
at  existie.g  i^>ro^rams  within  the  National 
Park   SerMce,   the  Bureau   of  Land   Manage- 


ment, the  Fush  .-md  Wildlife  Service  the 
Indian  Bureau,  und  the  Bureau  of  iiec- 
lamatlon.  Wc  are.  lor  exanipie,  ie;.st.ess- 
Ing  the  objectives  of  Mi.s  ion  66  There  hue. 
been  some  concern  on  the  part  of  conser- 
vationists whether  some  of  our  n;it!oi)al  parks 
are  not  belnij  overde'.eloijed  at  the  expen.se 
of  their  unspoiled  Lirandeur  Wc  :ire  (^iviic.:; 
the.se  consideration.s  uttention.  area  by  area. 

A.S  you  know,  the  adniiiiis'.iaiiou  has  or- 
dered an  IB-mnnih  nioriitoriuni  on  tiie  liong 
of  nonmineral  cl.dnis  on  our  pubU:  domain 
Among  the  advant'i:;ec  u,  >3c  gair.ed  froni 
this  breaihlnc;  ^pr\]  is  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  an  iinentory  of  the  recrenlionnl  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  publi."  domain 
to  all.  Those  areas  winch  cfier  exceptional 
oppr>rtiinltles  iiiust  he  m.ul'?  .-ivaiiablo. 
through  proi^er  deveii.pmcnt.  to  t>.c  men 
?nd  women  v^'ho  own  th'-  lai  d. 

Perhnp.s  m  o'hcr  ouiclo or  pjx)rt  hn-  prown 
a.s  much  over  f!ie  pasf  d-ciid"  as  h.i."  bj't- 
Ing.  Tnd  here  Federsil  reservoirs  offer  op- 
portunities which  often  did  not  exi^t  be- 
fore. Tbe  construction  of  Tiber  Dam  in 
Montana,  for  example,  rreatcd  Tiber  Reser- 
voir where  on  a  typical  Sunday  300  boats 
^^•erc  coiinted  and  where  on  the  cpening 
day  of  The  trout  Feasor.  1  T.'iO  fishermen 
crnight  .'5,000  rainbow  trout  But  in  the 
pa.«t  recreational  values  of  Federiil  reser- 
voirs have  received  altogether  too  little  at- 
tention. It  is  our  intention  to  prepare  plans 
to  fully  utilize  recreational  opportunities 
of  new  and  existing  reservoirs  and  to  seek 
appropriations   for    their   devcl  )pnie:it. 

We  are  giving  very  careful  study  on  how 
we  can  speed  up  the  vital  wetlands  acqui- 
sition program  In  the  Fish  :ind  Wildlife 
Service. 

We  have  been  charged  by  the  President  to 
formulate  plans  for  new  starts.  Obviously. 
a  national  program  of  this  kind  does  not 
mean  the  acquisition  of  new  Federal  parks 
and  recreational  :ireas  only.  Inevitably,  and 
most  Importantly,  such  a  program  must  in- 
clude devices  for  encouraging  the  States  to 
develop  land  acquisition  programs  of  their 
own. 

The  need  is  for  a  b.i lanced  program  of 
National  and  State  pari:s — wildlife  preserves 
and  local  recreation  areas.  Our  great  na- 
tional parks  represent  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing opportunities  for  the  leisurely  enjoyment 
and   admiration    of   magnificent   landscapes. 

But  America's  families  should  be  able  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  outdoors — within  an  easy 
drive  of  their  homes — whether  they  are  pic- 
nickers, hunters,  fishermen,  or  just  looking 
for  a  place  in  the  sun.  They  should  not 
have  to  rely  on  the  Federal  Goverrunent  for 
this,  but  rather  on  their  own  States  and 
communities.  And  not  so  incidentally,  such 
State  areas  would  take  much  of  the  pressure 
off  our  national  parks  which  now  must  take 
the  impact  of  millions  of  visitors  each  year, 
some  of  them  with  only  a  casual  Interest  in 
their   siguihcunce    and    unique   splendor. 


This  Will  be  a  re;.!  challenge  to  our 
Striies — i.nd  one  that  they  must  meet  for  the 
benefit  of  their  ciiiziens.  Already  some 
States— such  as  New  York  and  California — 
have  led  the  way  with  legislative  programs  or 
studies   which    poi;n   the   way   for  a!!. 

We  hope  to  encourage  not  oiily  State  pro- 
Ki.ir.s  but  joint  ventures  between  neighbor- 
;.ig  States  to  acquire  relatively  large  open 
.spacer,  .near  cities  where  recreation  land  is 
most  needed  und  hurde.'-f  to  come  by. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  finishing  an  in- 
ventory of  area.-:  of  great  scenic  beauty  which 
sh'juld  bccoiii-?  a  p?.Tt  of  the  national  park 
syst.'m  ,^t  t^c  same  time,  we  are  giving  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  whether  scime  of 
these  new  nation:;!  parks  and  new  national 
£e:ishores  should  ntji  be  managed  as  year- 
round  recreational  areas.  Ii  may  well  be  that 
some  arcs  who-ie  beauty  is  fragile  will  serve 
only  as  living  nature  center^  T!ie  best 
m:inagement  of  otlier  areas,  however,  may 
well  allow  more  vigorous  use.  and  be  opened 
up  to  liunters,  for  example.  We  will  decide 
in  eacii  case  liow  to  manage  each  area  for 
it.s  own  best  iiiterest  and  for  the  interests 
of  tliose  who  visit  tiiem  now  and  in  the  gtn- 
er.itions  to  come. 

I  am  especially  eager  to  see  tliat  a  part  of 
the  land  adjoining  our  great  rivers  and 
streams  be  set  aside  for  outdoor  recreation. 
Sucli  land  offers  unparalleled  opp>ortunities 
for  the  active  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors. 

We  are  currently  weighing  t'arious  incen- 
tive programs  to  make  it  worthwhile  for 
private  landowners  to  open  up  their  land  to 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  others.  Programs 
of  this  kind  are.  of  course,  especially  needed 
m  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  where  almost 
all  land  is  privately  owned. 

And.  as  you  know,  this  administration  has 
tirged  the  enactment  of  a  wilderness  pro- 
tection bill,  similar  to  the  one  now  under 
consideration   by  the   Congress. 

I  realize  that  we  are  about  to  undertake 
a  great  deal  and  I  also  realize  that  on  each 
particular  proposal  we  are  going  to  receive 
encouragement  from  some,  and  criticism 
from  others.  We  expect  to  rely  substantially 
on  the  findings  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  as  they  be- 
come available  and  I  Intend  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  Commission  as  our  plans 
develop.  We  are  determined  to  do  the  best 
'we  can  in  consultation  with  all  who  have 
a  working  Interest  in  these  matters  and 
we  are  equally  determined  to  get  the  Job 
done.  The  land  which  we  save  now  is  likely 
all  that  ever  can  be  saved,  and  I  know  that 
I  sp-'ak  for  millions  of  Americans  when  I 
say  chat  this  generation  is  willing  to  make 
the  sacrifices  to  insure  a  good  life  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren.  As  President 
Kennedy  said  in  his  resources  message: 
"We  cannot  delude  ourselves,  we  must  un- 
derstand our  resources  problems,  and  we 
most  face  up  to  them  now.  The  task  is 
large  but  it  will  be  done." 


SENATE 

MoNDw,  M\n(  II  27,  I'Xil 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro   tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
ILuri.';.  D.D .  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  the  living  and  of  the  living 
dead,  in  all  the  uncertainties  of  our 
mortal  way.  we  turn  to  Thee  with  the 
a.ssurance  that  we  can  never  drift  be- 
yond the  circle  of  Thy  love,  which  notes 
even  a  sparrow's  fall,  and  in  whose  unl- 
V'jr.sal  rule  of  law  the  stars  are  held  in 
their  courses. 
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This  day  we  hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance one  for  whom  that  love  divine 
was  revealed  supremely  in  the  strange 
Man  upon  His  cross. 

At  the  opening  of  this  session  we 
would  pause  to  lift  the  name  of  Thy 
servant — the  friend  of  us  all — James  E. 
Miuray,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  served  Thee  and  his  Nation 
in  this  Chamber. 

Now  that  his  earthly  career  of  doing 
good  to  others  has  come  to  its  close,  we 
keep  in  memory  his  soft-spoken  gentle- 
ness of  manner  and  his  unruffled  cour- 
tesy, his  forthrightness  and  steadfast- 
ness of  conviction.  We  record  his  tender 
sympathy  for  the  underprivileged  and 
the  dispossessed,  his  eager  contribution 


to  the  furthering  of  measures  that  would 
lift  the  level  of  human  welfare,  and  his 
championship  of  the  crusade  to  guard 
the  treasures  of  the  land  he  hallowed 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  which  will 
inherit  it. 

Gird  us  with  Thy  grace,  that,  like  him, 
we  may  be  workmen  who  need  not  to 
be  ashamed.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Master  he  adored.     Aiuen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
March  24,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres'dent 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  hi.s 
secretaries. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repro- 
.s'ntanves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
readmij  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  ■  H  R  :^935  >  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standard.-;  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  to  provklc  covtMa;;e 
for  employees  of  large  enteipn.sos  en- 
gaged in  retail  trade  or  ^>'v\ic>'  and  of 
other  employers  engaeed  in  commerce  or 
m  the  production  of  good.s  for  cmimerce. 
to  increase  the  minimum  waue  under  the 
act  to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFEPiRED 
The  bill  fH.R.  3935)  to  amend  the  Fan- 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  en^'a^eii  m 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  com.merce  or  m  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wa«e  under  the  act 
to  $1  25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes. 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  f>f 
the  calendar  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempo:  e  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President .  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  m  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Ma.nsfield  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Public  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  .session  of  the  Senate  today 

On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Freedom  of  Communications  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I 
think  this  IS  an  appropriate  tune  to  a.sk 
the  majority  leader  about  the  .schedule 
for  the  remainder  ot  the  week,  and  even 
for  next  week,  m.sufar  as  he  can  deter- 
mine If 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M'  Pre.sident  m 
response  to  the  quest;, ,n  .isked  by  the 
distintjtnshed  nunority  Irader,  let  me  say 
that  to<iay  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project  bill,  and  various 
nominations  on  the  E.\ecuti\e  Calendar 

It  IS  hojH'd  that  now  that  the  nKiu- 
nuim  waire  bill  has  been  pas.sed  by  tlie 
House,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  soon  start  to 
mark  up  the  bill  I  ha-,.>  bwu  inform<'d 
by  the  chairman  >■'.  ';;,i'  commit r^e  the 
Senator  from  Alabanui  Mr  Hili.  I.that 
he  has  called  a  meeting  of  his  committee 
for  tomorrow,  for  this  ;)'i;;)o.se  How- 
ever It  do«\s  not  seem  pintiable  that  the 
bill  will  be  reported  from  the  committee 
this  week,  or  even  next  week. 

After  discu.ssins,'  the  matter  with  the 
minority  leader,  it  is  our  intention  that 
if  thf  Committee  on  Labor  snd  Public 
Welfare  will  mark  up  the  bill  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  next  month,  it  will  be 
reported  immediately,  and  very  likely 
wiil  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  on  the  12th 
or  13th 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
thereaft'-r  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  report  an  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  other  committees  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  at  their  dispo.sal  to 
report  the  various  measures  they  have 
under  consideration. 

After  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
Srnator  from  Illinois,  we  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Senate  to  take  recesses, 
from  time  to  time,  for  a  few  days,  so  the 
committees  will  be  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  time  to  catch  up  with  their 
work  and  to  report  measures  to  the 
Senate,  for  consideration  by  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
add  to  what  the  majority  leader  has  said 
that  in  going  over  the  testimony  on  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  we  found  that  there 
were  approximately  36  witnesses,  as  I 
recall:  that  42  different  bits  of  memo- 
randa were  filed;  and  that,  in  addition, 
87  formal  statements  were  filed  with 
the  committee  by  interested  groups  or 
persons  whom  the  committee  could  not 
hear  m  the  5-day  period.  However,  all 
that  data  and  testimony  must  be  di- 
gested before  the  committee  will  be  pre- 
pared to  mark  up  the  bill. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  generous  ap- 
proach the  majority  leader  takes,  so  that 
both  the  staff  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  can  prepare  to  bring  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  I  think  that  in  the  week 
of  April  10  and  11  we  will  have  oppor- 
tunity to  niaik  up  tlie  bill,  and  bv  then 
we  -shall  have  had  a  chance  to  examine 
all  the  testimony  and  al.so  the  bill  pa.ssed 
last  week  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr      MANSFIELD        Mr      Presid.-nt 
once  again  I  wish  to  thank  the  distm- 


KUi.^hed  iiK.Miniy  leader  for  his  coojjeia- 
tion  and  Ju.s  undeistandmK 

As  we  now  understand,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  very 
likely  meet  tomorrow  to  consider  how  it 
will  go  about  marking  up  the  bill  But 
certainly  it  will  meet  on  the  lOth  an(' 
11th  with  the  idea  that  such  a  bill  mav 
\^t!l  be  lep.ated  at  the  conclusion  of  its 
bu.-;ne.ss  on  the  llth,  and  brought  to  the 
thnii-  nf  [he  Sfii.ite  for  consideration  b> 
the  12th,  or,  at  the  very  latest  bv  thp 
ruh  of  April 

M:     DIh'KSKN      Ves, 


EXECU  I IVE  C(  'MMUNICATR  )NS   riC 
riie    PRESIDENT    pro    temixne    laid 


before  th.e  Sen.ne  the  following   letters 
which  were  referrnl  as  iiuhcated: 
Rep<jrt    on    Nlmber    ok    0>H(iRs    on    Dity 
WrxH    HE.ADyrARTER.s     L>I.I■^RJM^NT    i»     the 
Ar.my    a.vd   .^h,my    (irstat.^L    .sr*K> 
A   le'ter   ir  -rii    ••,.•   .s.,-crfiar>    .>f    thr   Army, 
tr.msnmtliiK,    pursu.iiu    Uj    la*,   a    rejxirt    on 
the    luimber   of   nmcers  on   duty    with   Hend- 
qu.iriers.    Department  ot   the   Army   and    th*- 
.\rmy    General    SUifT,    on    December    31,    lf<6o 
I  with     an     accompanying     report  i  .     to     the 
Committee  on  Armoc:  Services 

Hfl<.RT,O.N      C0MPIr*TJ0.N      OF  ClE.NtR.^:        Ac - 

eofNTI.NG      OmCT       FINDI.VCS  AND       HLCOM- 

.ME.NDATIO.VS  FOR  I.MPROVING  CioSFRNMENT 
OPER.^noNS 

A  letter  from  the  ComplroUer  Genera! 
of  the  United  States,  tf.msmlttlMt,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  rejxirt  on  the  compilation 
of  General  Accounting  OfUce  findlng.s  and 
recommend.itlons  for  improving  government 
operations,  fiscal  year  1960  (vsith  an  accom- 
panying rejHjrli;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernm^-iit  Operations 

AME.ND.MENTS      TO       Rfl.tS       A  .N  D       Rti.V.    \TI(..VS 
REI.ATINC    to    NlMDFlUNG    Of     U.N  tHX-fM  E.N  Tf  D 

Vessels  STATTsrtrs  on  Nt  MriFRiNc  and 
Bt)ATiNG  Accidents  Reiorts  »nd  .\cciDrNT 
Sr,^Tl.sTIcs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,     transmitting,     pursuant     to     law. 
r->py  of  amendments  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations   rei^ardlng      Numbering    of    Undocu- 
mentetl  Vessels,  Statistics  on  Numbering  and 
B<mtlng  Accident  ReporUs  and  Accident  Sta- 
tistics, ■  to  become  eflfectlve  on  June  30,  1961 
(With   ficcomp.inying    pajxTsi,    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  IntersUite  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Report  on  Backlog  oe  Pending  Applk  ations 
IN    Federal   Communr  \tions   Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  O-m- 
munlratlons  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant   to    law.    a    report    on    the    backlog    of 
pending    applications    and    hearing    c.iscs    In 
that    Commission,    as    of    January    31,    1961 
(  with  an  nccompanylng  rp;)ort  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mute* on  Interstate  and  Ft,roi^;n  Commerce 

Report  or  National  In.stitute  of  Arts  and 
Letters 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  .Secretary  Tlie 
National  In.stmitc  of  Arts  ap.d  L«-tters,  New 
York  NY,  traiismitting  piirsu.itit  to  law,  a 
report  of  that  Institute,  for  the  year  1960 
I  with  an  accompanying  report),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judici;u-y 

Disposition  or  ExKfTivE  Pmtrs 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  General 
Ser-.  Ices  Admlnl.str;itlon,  Wa.shlngt.)n,  DC. 
Iraiii^mlttlng,  pursu.ml  to  l.iw  a  list  of 
paptTs  and  documents  on  the  flics  of  several 
departments  and  agencies  of  t!.e  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needetl  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  fxrmanent  value 
or  historical   mteresr     .lhU   rcciuesilng  action 


;.>ok.ing  to  their  dispoeltion  (with  accom- 
panying papers  I;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
rilttee  on  the  Disposition  of  P.ipers  In  the 
Exetutue  Departmenia 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr,  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  pait 
of  ih.e  Senate. 


PETITIONS     AND     MEMORIALS 

i'ltitions,  etc  ,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  i)ie.sented  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

n\    1!:e   I'RF-IOKNT  pi  o  tem-v^re- 
A    CoiKurrent    res'  lotion    of    the    I>eglsla- 
tiire  of  the  State  .■!  U'tih:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

;^t.N.^rlC    CoNi.  I  •;^^  *.T     Tl-SOLITION    4 
"Concurreut    re.solurion    of    the    Senate    and 
House     ot     Reprcsenliithes     of     the     34th 
I  pgi?!..'. ure  of   t!.«<   .St;:te  of   Utah,   memo- 
rUiU/iiig  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to   renew    the    bugar    Act    and   to   provide 
(■>r  im;ilenien'ing  long  term  sugar  legisla- 
tion with  ecinitable  distribution  of  foreign 
quotas    among    Iriendly   nations 
"When^i!-.    the    crowing    pud    prtx-esslng    of 
sii(far  bee's   is  \!tai    to  the  C'^onomv  of  Utah 
.ind     the     21      other      bTt      sMgar-jirodticlng 
bl«t<s     and 

•'Whereas  tlie  crisis  'n  U  S  relations  with 
Cub. I  (i  rnuTly  the  principiU  suppllrr  of 
^iig.ir  t  >  the  United  .'^tutes  and  now  excluded 
!rom  the  V  H  market  by  Presidential  order — ■ 
has  proved  the  imjxirtance  and  wisdom  of 
a  strong  domestic  sugar  lndn'=try.  providing 
a  bulw.uk  against  shortages  created  by  war, 
revolutions,   cjr    foreign   monopoly;    and 

"Whereas  the  beet  sug.ir  Industry  In  19C0 
marketed  a  record-ljrc.iklng  amount  of  sugar, 
and  the  industry  m  1961  is  expected  to  set 
iiiw  production  records— with  plantln^^  of 
.i  predicieU  1  1  nollum  acres  o{  sugar  beets 
and  procesfcing  of  an  estimated  2.7  million 
tons  ol  b'.ig.ir.  .o.U 

■■Whereas  both  il.c  (ionijitic  beet  and  cane 
sugar  industries  a.'iU  the  i  nelgn  exporters 
of  raw  stigar  to  tins  country  all  are  subject 
to  provisions  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Act  which 
-^eUi  marketing  cjuoUis  limiting  sugar  dis- 
irlbntion    in    ilm    fiotrd    States;    and 

■  Whereas  ilie  r  b  sugiir  program  has  been 
in  cuntlnuou.s  opcr.itioii  since  1934,  always 
providing  adequate  supplies  of  tbU  Impor- 
l..nt  f(^)d  at  rc.is  on.ble  prices,  proving  to  be 
gijod  agrii.  ullural  commodity  legislation;  and 
the  siig.ir  [noiji.ini  h.us  the  .-support  of  both 
political  p..rt:ei,  lu  Ut.ih  and  the  United 
.States,  th.e  m.ijor  f.irm  organizations,  con- 
sumer groups  and  .ill  segments  of  the  beet 
and  cane  prixesslng  Industries;   and 

"Whereas  the  .Sug.ir  Act  will  expire  M.-irch 
31  of  ihi.s  ye.ir  unless  the  Congre.ss  renews 
It     Now,  tiirrefoie,  be  It 

"Res(^i::,l  riiat  tlie  Legislature  of  the 
State  oi  Ui.ih  'he  Governor  concurring 
therein  1  I'rges  thp  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  immediately  renew  and  extend  the 
present  sugar  Icci'^K'tion  to  Insure  unin- 
terrupted continuation  nf  the  net  and  give 
turners  and  proce.ssors  In  Utah  and  other 
beet  MiR.ir  States  ample  time  to  plan  and 
produce  this  years  crop;  further,  that  the 
Congress  then  undertake  detailed  study  of 
the  US  sugar  {jroblem  with  these  objec- 
tives 

1.  Passage  o!  loiig-ienn  sugar  legislation, 
iissurlng  the  domestic  sugar  Industry  of 
steady,  suble  growth  in  the  future. 

2  Equitable  dLstributlon  of  foreign  quotas 
among  friendly  nations;  and  be  It  further 

"Re^olrrd.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for- 
ward copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  appropriate  Senate 
and   Hijtise  committees  which  handle  sugar 


legislation,  the  Utah  congressional  delega- 
tion, and  to  all  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslattire  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

"House  Joint  Memorial   10 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 

of    the    United    States    not    to    enact    any 

legislation     which    establishes    a     blanket 

policy    of    single    uae    for    Federal    lands 

which  would  result  in  lessening  the  State 

of   Colorado's    rosou'ce   b;i.se    and    preclude 

recreation  for  the  multitudes 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Governnirnt  owns 
In  excess  of  l  out  of  every  3  acres 
of  land  in  the  State  or  Coloradc^   and 

"Whereas  forestry,  agriculture,  mining. 
water  development,  oil  and  gas  drilling,  and 
recreation  are  the  six  basic  industries  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  and 

"Whereps  Federal  latids  are  of  gre.a  im- 
portance to  our  forest  industry  .md  pro\  ide 
a  significant  proportion  of  its  raw  materia;. 
and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  are  i.n  important 
source  of  water  for  our  agriculture.  Industry. 
and  domestic  use;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  provide  countless 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreatrm;   and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  are  importniit 
present  and  potpntuil  sources  of  minerals 
and  oil  and  gas;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  legislation  now  j>ending 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  which 
would  establish  a  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  and  which  w-juld  establish 
single  purpose  use  for  50  million  acres  of 
western  Federal  lands;  and 

"Whereas  such  legislation  would  preclude 
fcM-estry,  mining,  grazing,  and  water  develop- 
ment, and  motorized  recreation  and  other 
resource  development  use  and  management; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
tirfs  of  the  43d  General  Assemhhj  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  {the  Seriate  conctirmig 
lieretn).  That  this  general  assembly  hereby 
petitions  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  not  to  enact  any  legislation 
which  establishes  a  blanket  policy  of  single 
use  for  our  Federal  lands  which  would  result 
In  lessening  the  State  of  Colorado's  resource 
base,  and  preclude  recreation  for  the  multi- 
tudes; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,   That   copies   of   this   memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  President  of   the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"Albert  J.  Tomsic, 
"Speaker    o/    tlie    House    of 
Representatives. 
"Robert  L.  Knocs, 
'  Presidejit  of  the  Senate. 
"Oeni:  Manzanares, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Lucille  L.  Shvster. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations; 

"Assembly    Joint   Resolutio.n    9 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  beach  erosion 
and  flood  damage  In  Venttira  County 

"Whereas  the  shoreline  area  along  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  in  'Ventura  Couiity,  has  since  the 
early  1920's,  suffered  from  problems  of  beach 
erosion  and  flood  damage  caused  by  high 
tides  and  high  wave  action;  and 

"Whereas  this  condition  exists  primarily  In 
the  Pierpont  Beach  area  and  alTect*  not  only 
the  San  Buenaventura  Beach  State  Park  but 
also  a  substantial  residential  area  adjoining 
the  State  Beach  Park;  and 


"Whereas  within  the  past  few  weeks,  ex- 
tremely high  tides  and  high  wave  action 
have  presented  a  serious  threat  to  public 
and  private  property  in  this  area,  and  if  such 
condition  continues  it  will  result  in  major 
damage  to  public  and  private  property;  and 

•"Whereas  such  property  damage  will  not 
only  directly  affect  the  private  piof)erty  own- 
ers in  this  area,  but  also  will  result  in  a  high 
loss  ol  tax  revenues  to  the  city,  county,  and 
.Slate;   and 

■  Whereas  Uae  FeJtr.il  Government,  acting 
t'.irough  ihe  Corps  cl  Engineers  ol  the  United 
Slates  Army,  has  ..ssi.med  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility in  carrying  on  beach  erosion 
co:itrol  activities,  in  cooperation  with  Stale 
and  local  authorities;  anu 

"Whereas,  the  Cc?rps  or  ri-.gii: -ers.  in  1951 
and  1952,  conducted  a  study  of  shoreline 
conditions  along  the  beach  at  Ventura  (pub- 
lished in  HoiLse  Dcx:ument  No.  29,  83cl  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  appendix  1)  rnd,  among 
other  things,  recommended  construction  of 
a  stone  and  steel  .sheet  piling  groin  along  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  San  Buenaventura 
Beach  State  Park  to  trap  smd  and  build  up 
the  beach;  and 

■  Whereas  while  the  above  recommendation 
v.-ould  serve  to  alleviate  conditions  along  the 
.':^!iore  In  front  of  the  State  Beach  Park,  It 
wjuld  aggravate  the  conditions  In  the  resi- 
dential area  adjoining  the  State  Beach  Park, 
according  to  engineering  opinion;    and 

"V/hereas  in  view  of  the  imminent  threat 
to  both  public  and  private  property  from 
current  high  tide  and  high  wave  action 
along  the  entire  beach  area.  It  is  urgent  that 
t!ie  previous  study  and  recommendations  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  be  extended  to  cover 
the  Pierpont  Beach  area  adjacent  to  the  San 
Buenaventura  Beach  State  Park,  and  that 
immediate  remedial  action  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent beach  er.»ion  and  flood  dfunage  m  this 
area;   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Rcfiolved  by  the  A.-tscmbly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Califorvia  (jo.nthn,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  appropriating  the  necessary  funds 
so  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may  immedi- 
ately extend  their  study  of  shoreline  condi- 
tions along  the  Pierpont  Beach  area  in  Ven- 
tura County  to  Include  the  residential  area 
adjacent  to  the  San  Buenaventura  Beach 
State  Park  and  take  remedial  action  to  pre- 
vent beach  erosion  and  flood  damage  In  the 
entire  affected  area:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  the  resolutions  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
each  Senator  and  Representative  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  18 

•■Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  Importation 

of   mink 

"Whereas  the  mink  farmers  of  California 
are  a  substantial  and  permanent  part  of 
Calilornia's  business  economy  and  a  source 
of  considerable  income  to  the  Slate  and  to 
its  citizens;  and 

"Whereas  this  important  segment  of  our 
economy  is  being  threatened  by  the  fact  that 
over  the  years  there  has  been  an  ever-in- 
creasing rise  in  the  importation  of  mink 
skins  from  foreign  countries  to  the  point 
that  these  imports  are  far  exceeding  exports; 
and 

"Whereas  since  these  imports  are  often 
from  areas  of  depressed  economic  conditions 
they  can  be  sold  at  a  price  far  below  cost  of 
production  for  California  mink  farmers;  and 
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"Whereas  some  of  these  mink  skins  bemi; 
Imfxirted  In  competition  with  locally  pru- 
duced  mink  skins  are  comini;  in  spue  of 
restrictions  Imposed  by  law,  from  China  and 
Russia  resulting  not  only  in  slave  labor  com- 
petition with  domestic  production  but  also 
resul's  m  a  poor  quality  bemi?  inip-irted 
N  iw    therefore,  be  It 

Repaired  by  the  Axxcmbly  nnd  '.'•<•  Senut'' 
of  tif  State  of  Caltfornia  \  unntln  >  That  'he 
Congress  of  the  United  St.ites  ss  re-jp^vf ui;v 
requested  to  take  action  whirh  will  brine 
about  :i  balance  between  itnp'T's  nul  ex- 
fxirts  in  the  mink  Industry  b^-f  re  fl  rn»sMc 
mir:k  f,irrners  are  forced  from  '!.•■  ^v.  iness. 
and  be  It  further 

'  Re%oireil .  That  the  chief  clerk  ^f  Mie  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  (■•ip;es  .f  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  !■>  the  Spe  iker  of 
the  House  of  Representa'i.  es  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  fri>m  Calif' ■rr.i.i 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States   ■ 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Le^l.-,latvire  of  the 
State  of  California:  to  the  Con.tnittee  on 
Interior  and  InsuUr  Aflair. 

Assembly  Joint  Resc:  >  m^.n   19 
"Joint  resfjlutlon  relative  '  <  requesting  coii- 
structi'in    of    the    East    Side    Canal    In    the 
ea.stern  San  Joaquin  Valle;, 
"Whereas    the    lower    S.m    Jwaquin    Valley 
Is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  prixluctive 
agricultural  areas  of  the  world     and 

■  Whereas  the  east-central  area  of  this  val- 
ley had  a  (;ross  farm  Incon.e  m  1959  In  ex- 
cess of  tl  billion:  and 

"Wherea-s  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
(frr>utid  wat^r  pumped  for  irncatlon  in  the 
United  States  is  taken  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley     .uul 

Wherea-s  in  the  east-central  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  the  long-term  water 
supply  has  not  been  In  balance  with  the 
demand     and 

Whereas  the  Imbalance  in  this  area  Is 
ch  u-acterized  by  incre;isin»{  fluctuations  In 
the  water  table  and  alarming  overdrafts  of 
the  underground  reservoir     f  water;  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  i?rowth,  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  total 
economy  of  California,  and 

"Whereas  such  continued  ^t  wth,  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  is  con"i:;.{ent  \ipon  sup- 
plies of  svipplemental  surface  water  which 
axe  adequate  to  bring  the  pumping  of  under- 
ground water  Into  balance  wi'.*]  undergr'jund 
water  replenishment,  and 

"Whereas  hydrographs  made  from  1921  to 
1958  show  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trends 
In  the  wa'er  table  levels  In  overdraft  areas 
of  the  St.ite  where  waters  of  the  Central 
VUIey  pr'  Ject  have  been  delivered  Now. 
therefore    be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Aisfmhl-^  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Californui  ijamtb/).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stares  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  rhe  Interior  are  respectfviUy  re- 
fjue^UHl  '  )  take  immediate  steps  to  im- 
plen^ent  the  past  decade  of  .study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  enti'ied  East  Side 
Investigation."  by  construct;n_'  i-,  m  exten- 
sion of  the  Central  Valley  project,  a  canal 
along  the  east  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley t<)  supplement  the  Inadetjuate  water  sup- 
plies of  this  vital  area:   and  be  it  further 

■•Rfsolrrd.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  a.s- 
senibly  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resf>lutlon  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repre«entatives,  tii  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Chief  .f  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  to  e.uh  .senator 
and  Representative  from  Californn  in  the 
CoHkcress  of  the  Dnlted  States." 


A  I  >int  resolution  of  the  LeKiHlature  of  the 
b'ate  of  Callfornl.i,  to  the  Committee  on 
I-abor  and  Publi  ■  Welfare 

"Senati:  Joint  Resolition  19 
Joint    resolution    relative    to   Federal    aid    to 
schools 
Wherea.s  amendments   to   Public   Liiw   874 
and    Public    L.iw    815    of    the    81st    Congress, 
which    established    programs   of    Federal    aid 
')   school    dl-stilcts    which    ha\e    suffered    fi- 
nancial   burdens    ;is    the    result    of    Federal 
.ictlvltles.     are     being     considered     by    Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  these  programs  assist  districts  In 
which  local  revenues  for  scho<jls  have  been 
reduced  due  to  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
er'y  by  the  United  States,  districts  which 
provide  education  for  children  living  on  Fed- 
eral pro[)erty  or  wh<jse  parents  are  employed 
on  Federal  property,  and  districts  experi- 
encing a  sudden  and  substantial  increase  in 
(■hi>.>l  attendance  because  of  Federal  uctivl- 
'les;    and 

"Where.^.s  these  public  laws  have  been  of 
exTeme  importance  to  Itx-al  .ichool  districts 
whc*e  attendance  has  been  greatly  Increased 
by  the  children  of  military  personnel;  and 
"V/hereas  there  are  many  ureas  in  Call- 
fnr'ua.  as  well  a.s  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  an  adequate  school  program  will 
be  seriously  Jeopardized  If  Congress  falls  to 
continue  the  payment  of  entitlement  with 
respect  to  B  categ<iry  children— those  who 
either  reside  on  Federal  property  or  reside 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty    Now.  'hcrcfore.  be  it 

■  Rmolifd  by  thr  Senate  aud  A^^cnbli/  of 
the  State  of  Calt/arnia  tjotntli/i.  TTiat  the 
Logiilature  of  rhe  State  of  California  respect- 
iuUy  memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
grev=;  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
vitally  needed  programs  of  assistance  to  pub- 
lic education  in  Public  L.iw  874  and  Public 
Law  815  by  nmendliig  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tles II  and  III  of  H  R  4970  and  S  1021  to 
Include  entitlement  for  "B  '  category  chil- 
dren its  provided  In  present  law  for  the 
1960  61    hscal    year;    and    be   It    further 

Rcnohed.  That  the  President  and  Con- 
gress Uke  action  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
on  legislation  restoring  full  entitlement  for 
B  ■  category  children  so  that  the  Impendltii; 
budget  problem  faced  by  California  s  fed- 
erally impacted  school  district*  may  be  elim- 
inated; and  be  it  further 

Reiolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  to 
the  Congres.'i  of  the  United  States.  ' 

A  Joint  re.solutlon  of  the  I.egl«lnture  of 
the  SUte  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary* 

"HofSE  Joint  REaonTTON  4 
■Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  In 
the  electoral  college  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 

"Whereas  at  the  2d  session  of  the  86th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
it  w.is  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein),  that  the 
following  article  be  proposed  m  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within  7 
years  from  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
C oiiitress,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intent*  and 
purposes    1.,  p.ir-      f  ■>:,'  Constitution,  nz: 

"     AaTTCl  E     

"  Sectio.s-  1  The  District  constituting  the 
seat    of    Government    of    the    United    SMtes 


shall    appoint    In   such    manner    ;u,    the   Con- 
gress m.iy  direct 

"•A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representat  u  e.s  m  Coii^ires.-, 
to  which  the  District  wt)Uld  be  entltli'd  if  r 
were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  n.  .re  than  t>io 
least  populous  State,  they  shall  be  in  addi- 
ti.n  lo  ihr,  0  appointed  by  tJ:e  St.itos.  but 
they  shall  l>c  considered,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  electii>n  of  PreMdent  and  Vice  President, 
to  be  electors  app<jinted  by  a  ."^.i-e  and  they 
shall  meet  in  the  District  and  perlorm  such 
duties  as  provided  by  the  liith  article  of 
amendment. 

•  "Sk:  2  The  Congress  shall  ha\e  p -wer  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion':    Tlierefore  be   It 

Res^olird  by  the  Grnrrat  A-^enib!y  of  f'o 
Stiitc  of  .WK.HOuri.  Thjit  the  foregoing  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  rf  America,  be  and  the  vame  is  hereby 
r.iliiied  to  all  intents  .nd  pvirp<i«se«  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  :.>ie  United  St^ites,  and 
be  It  further 

RC'Ohed.  That  l!ie  G  .\ernor  of  the  St.ite 
of  Missouri  18  hereby  requested  to  forward 
to  the  Secretary  of  state  and  to  the  Presid- 
ing omccr  of  the  US  Senate  and  to  the 
.Speaker  <.>f  the  House  of  Represeni.iti ves  .in 
authentic  copy  of  this  resolution  Hie  sec 
retary  of  the  senate  and  the  chief  i  lerk  of 
the  house  are  hereby  instructed  to  send  to 
the  Governor  a  certii.ed  copy  of  the  action 
of  the  senate  and  the  hoUAe  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

•Thomas   d    Oah^n. 
"Speaker  o/  tht  House  of   !<■  i>- ■    rntatu  es. 
'  HlHRY    A     Bi'SH 
■•P"oui»oif  o;  th<-  St-nat'   '■ 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 

"Resolution   22 
•Joint   resolution    requesting   the    US    G<iv- 
ernment    to   refrain    from    the    use  of   an> 
of  the  lands  In  Hyde  County  as  a  possible 
bomb  range  site 

Whereas  It  ha.s  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  the  residents  of  Hyde  Coimty  and  other 
r^.'^idenrs  adjacent  thereto  that  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  are  planning  to 
um;  certain  areas  in  said  county  as  a  possible 
b<->mb  range  site,  and 

"Whereas  In  the  last  sever. il  ye.ns  the 
US.  Government  ha.s  acquired  a[iiir  'M- 
mately  ll(i.584  acres  of  land  m  Hvde 
County  f(ir  Goverrunent  use  which  has  h.ul 
the  effect  of  removing  said  lands  from  tlie 
tax  b<x)ks  of  said  county,  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  bomb  r.in^e  site  Is 
very  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Mattumus- 
keet  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  u  -e  of 
the  lands  proposed  to  be  taken  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  wildlife  nix  •  nd 
refuge  and  that  such  use  woii'd  he  des'r  .  ■- 
tlve  to  deer  and  other  game  population  in 
the  area;    and 

Where.'vs  the  M.it  tanui.skeet  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  is  the  largest  lefuge  on  the 
Ati.mtU-    Flywav   for   migratory   g.itne.    and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  said  area  as  a  bomb 
raitge  site  would  be  a  continual  threat  to  all 
areas  adjacent  thereto  hikI  wmld  be  de- 
structive to  valuable  tiinoer  .ci.d  other  prop- 
erty   and 

Whe.'e.i.s  the  area  under  cous.der.it Ion  as 
a  boinU  range  site  is  i  ro.s.se(l  by  .in  important 
highway  and  ele<-trlc  power  lines  which 
could  \er\  ;)o-, ;>,;■,  t.e  sen  -u.slv  d.ini.iged  tjy 
such    use      N  I'A,     •U-T>-%iyv    be    i* 

"Rf\otird  h'j  f'e  ^rvatr  it'r  'muM-  of 
rcprese'Uat:' f^   i-i>n<u'r:rig    | 

"Section  1  The  general  assembly  does 
hereby  respectfully  recjuest  the  U  S 
Government  nof  to  t.ike  and  use  any  further 
lands    II;    Hvde    C'ountv    .iiul    particularly    re- 


liuests  the  tio'. eriuneut  not  to  take  and  use 
any  lands  m  Hyde  County  as  a  bomb  range 
site 

"Sec  2  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  rresKleni  of  the  US  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  US  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Secretary  ol  Defense  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  U  S  Sen.ite  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives  m    Congres.s    f'-oni    North   Carolina. 

"Sec  :<  This  resolution  shall  become  ef- 
fective   upoii    .;,,   .idoplUJii, 

\V       1,1   N'FtlRD    CP.CW, 

•p:  >  >i(i.oi  r  II/  t  'ic  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
•lo^i  I'H    M     Hf.NT.  Jr., 
■  Speaker  of  !'■       //o,  ■  .•  o/  Rrf}:  r.^,ntativcs." 

.\  |>"Mi  loll  siitned  by  E  P  Sablan  and 
se\<n  other  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Saipiti  relatintt  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Saipaii  District  by  the  United  States  as  a 
separate  and  distii  ct  U.S.  territory;  to  the 
Coniinittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Bv    Mr     SAl.rONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr   S.vith  of  Massachusetts)  : 

Three  re.solui ,.  i.s  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Conunonwealth  ol  Miissacliu^ctts;  to  the 
Committee  on   Fimoice 

I!rs<iMTioN     Mf  MORiALi/JNc     Congress     To 

HKTAl.     THE      IO-FfrCENT     EXCISE     (  LUXUHT ) 

I  AX  ON    rEi.ri'iioNE  Service 
Whereas   ;is    .m    emergency    measure  dur- 
tng   time   of    war    tl  e   United   States   levied   a 
Id-percent    excise    tax    on    telephone   service 
m  the  nature  ol  a  hiAiiry  tax:  and 

Whereas  the  st  itr  of  cmerpency  which 
k'a'-e  ri.se  to  tin-  t.  x  b^s  long  since  passed; 
.ind 

Whereas  'li''  teephi-f  cannot  even  re- 
ni<.>teiv  be  cojuKlered  a  luxury,  but  is  Instead 
a  vital  necessity  m  the  home,  office,  factory 
or  public  mstlt  utu.n;  and 

Whereas  it  i.s  gr  )ss]y  unfair  and  inequit- 
able to  continue  t(  extrpct  such  .1  tax  from 
the  citi/^ns  o!  this  country:  Therefore  be  it 
■  Rewi/rcrf  TlKit  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  the  United  States  and 
the  President  be  u-ited  to  repeal  the  excise 
t.ix  on  telephone  service  forthwith:  and  be 
It   luriher 

Resolved  II..,'  (  opies  ol  these  resolutions 
lie  lorwardecl  b\  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
StaK's.  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
brunch  of  Congress  and  to  each  Member 
•i.ereof  from  this  commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
March  10.  19tSl 

•LAWRrNCE  R    Grove. 

■Clerk. 
Adopted    bv    t  h(     senate    In    concurrence 
March    14     19i;i 

'  Irvin  N    Hayden. 

■Clerk. 
'Attest  ' 

Kevin  H    Whitk, 
"Secretary  oi   tlif  CoTt\7r\onwealth." 


■  REsoi.riioN  Memorializing  the  Congkess  on 
TiiF  U.N'iTED  .States  To  Reduce  the  Eligi- 
iu;nv  Agk  of  PfRSCNs  Entitled  to  Old- 
Aci  Benefits  Under  the  Social  Secxjritt 
Ai  r  lo  62  Years 

Ke^iilied.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation whereby  the  age  at  which  persons 
become  entitled  to  receive  old  age  or  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  be  reduced  from  65  years  to  62  years; 
and  be  it  further 

Rr. solved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 

l)e   transmitted   forthwith   by   the   Secretary 

f    the   Commonwealth   to  the  President  of 

•lie    United    States,   to   the  Presiding  Officer 


of  each  branch  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by   the  house  of  representatives 
March  10.  1961. 

"Lawrence  R   Grove, 

■C.erk. 
"Adopted    bv    the    senate    in    concurrence 
March  14.  196l'. 

"Irvi.ng  N   Hayden. 

■■C.Prk. 

"Attest : 

"Kl  MN  H    V.'hite 
'■Sec:  fttr  !/  <ij  the  CovmunnreaiHi . 


"Rr.soLfT!ON  Memorializing  the  Concff's  on 
Questions  of  Ffderal  Quotas  on  Imports 
of  Residual  Ftri.  On.  and  End-Usi  Con- 
trol or  the  V-Riors  Fuels  SERVI^•G  the 
Commonwealth 

"Whereas  the  curicni  Federal  cjuotas  on 
the  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  discrminate 
greatly  against  the  New  England  .^rca.  in- 
cluding the  Comjnon wealth;  and 

"Whereas  such  restriction  on  fuel  ml  im- 
ports poses  an  economic  hardship  o:i  both 
the  consumers  of  fuel  oil  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  on  the  Inciustrird  community,  al- 
ready being  responsible  for  higher  fuel  oil 
costs  in  the  New  England  area:    and 

"Whereas  a  continuation  of  the  current 
trend  to  limit  fuel  oil  imports  lurther 
augurs  even  higher  fuel  oil  prices,   aid 

"Whereas  any  study  of  the  various  fuels 
used  in  Massachusetts  markets  which  has 
as  Its  objective  the  promotion  of  the  end- 
use  control  of  such  fuels  would  be  contrary 
to  the  basic  economic  law  of  supply  ond 
demand  and  not  m  consonance  with  the 
o{>eratlon  of  a  free  competitive  economy. 
thereby  causing  higher  prices  to  rori:\imer.s 
of  such  fuels:  Tlieiefore  be  it 

'■Resolved.  That  the  Gener.il  Court  of 
Massachtisctts  hereby  requests  \he  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  use  their  prestige  and  inflvitnce  to 
terminate  said  quotns  on  the  impr.rts  of 
residual  fuel  oil:  and  be  it  further 

'■Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  requests  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delegation  to  make 
Its  voice  heard  against  any  attempt  to  pro- 
mote the  end-Lise  control  of  the  \arious 
fuels  used  In  the  ComiTionwerilth:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resclution 
be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  each  Member  of  the  U  S  Con- 
gress serving  from  Massachusetts. 

"Adopted  bv  the  senate  February  28. 
1961. 

"Irving  N.  Havden 

-Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  represent-atives 
In  concurrence  March  3.  1961 

"Lawrence  R.  Grove 

■Clerk. 

"Attest ; 

"Kevin  H.  White 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonirealth ." 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  CommT  tee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  24 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  C  DUgre.ss 
of  the  United   States   to  amend  tte   laws 
creating  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram In  order  to  provide  matching  funds 
for  concrete  lining  the  main  canal  of  the 
Hagerman  Irrigation  Co. 
"Whereas    the    Hagerman    Irrlgatlcn    Co., 
a  nonprofit  corporation,  owned  In  its  entire- 
ty by  water  users  and  landowners  wishes  to 
participate  In  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  for  the   lining   of   Its   main   canal; 
and 


"Whereas  tlie  lining  of  the  ditch  with  con- 
crete would  result  in  the  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  now  being 
lost  by  seepfige;  and 

"Whereas  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  ijnt  the  main  canal  exceeds  the  amount 
alifx'ated  to  New  Mexico  under  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  any  one 
project:    Now.    therefore   be    it 

■  Rc-'Olrcd  b'/  f',c  Legislature  of  the  State 
(if  Neir  Mejiin.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Siate.1  Ls  memorialized  to  amend  the 
laws  cr.atiri'  toe  ar,ricultural  conservation 
program  so  rhnt  projects  of  at  least  $200,000 
can  be  handle.-i:   and  be  It  further 

■■ne<.o!^-cd.  That  coiiles  of  this  memorial  be 
:  t^jjt  to  c-arh  member  of  the  New^  Mexico 
deleeati'>n  in  C'ln.piers." 

A  joitit  r?so!ut:on  of  the  Legislature  of 
tlie  Sti'te  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Commit  Lee 
T n   .^;'proJ'r.at:al•-.' 

■  House  Joint  Memorial  28 

Joiiit  memorial  asking  the  Congress  and 
President  of  the  Untied  States  for  increased 
Federal  ])aymenis  for  Indian  education  in 
New  Mexico 

"Where.'-.s  integration  of  Indian  youth  with 
s;ude".ts  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
New  Mexico  has  contributed  greatly  to  de- 
■, -^lopmen:  of  both;   and 

'  Wh.ereris  cir.;inued  growth  and  develop- 
mcni  of  New  Mexico  depends  on  a  large 
me;  sure  uinn  an  enli;?htened  education  for 
i*s  yout)"i  vl  today  wiio  become  its  citizens 
of  tomorrow,   and 

"Whereas  public  education  in  New  Mexico 
today  faces  a  financial  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented sevori'y  and  dimensions:  Now.  there- 
f.jre.  be  it 

■Rc.iolrcd  bp  Die  Legislature  of  the  State 
o;  ,\'eu'  Mexico.  That  the  Congress  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  asked  to  adopt 
and  pursue  a  policy  of  realistic  Federal  pay- 
ments to  public  school  systems  providing 
educational  facilities  for  Indian  children  in 
New  Mexico;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  to  New 
Mexico's  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

"House  Joint  Memorial  25 
Joint    memorial    requesting    the    President. 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations  Commission  and  the  New  Mexico 
congressional  delegation  to  take  necessary 
steps  to  effect  the  conclusions  of  a  recipro- 
cal agreement  with  Mexico  permitting  the 
free    movement    and   the   operation   of   li- 
censed   amateur    and    other   radio   mobile 
units  between  the  two  countries 
"Whereas     there     are    numerous     licensed 
amateur  radio  operators  in  this  country  who 
have  contributed  much   to  the  Nation's  se- 
curity in  time  of  peril,  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  has  for 
some  years  had  an  agreement  with  Canada 
permitting  the  free  movement  of  mobile 
radio  equipment  installed  in  vehicles  used 
in  public  and  commercial  activities;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  a  similar 
agreement  be  entered  into  permitting  the 
free  movement  of  such  radio  equipment  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexicj;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

'Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State 
of  New  Mexico.  That  the  President.  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  New  Mexico  congressional 
delegation  be  and  they  are  requested  to  take 
all  necessary  steps  to  effect  the  conclusion 
of  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  for  the  free  movement  of  properly 
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licensed  and  regulated  m.^bile  r.ulio  e<iuip- 
ment  Installed  In  vehicles  used  la  public 
safety  and  commercial  aciivities  bc'-weea  the 
tw.)  If  HI  :■;  tries;  and  be  It  furtli'-r 

Re^ol'  ed.  Tbat  copies  of  this  nieni<irlil 
bo  sent  to  the  President.  Socret.iry  of  State. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communlc.itlons 
Con".miss:on,  and  to  the  Ne*  M>=-xlro  con- 
i,'r  SSI    r.a:  delegation." 

Tw  )  Joint  resolutions  of  the  I  cflslaturc  of 
th^  S'  ':e  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Commu- 
te" on   Interior  and  Insul.ir  AfT^ilrs: 

"IIou.sE  Joint  Mfmoclnl  41 

"Joint  memorial  mpmnrl.llzing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Uti.t^U  St.i'cs  to  ei:rrt  legis- 
lation to  lncre:',se  the  revolving  fvind  for 
economic  clevc'irimi.-i.v  i  r  Indian  reserva- 
tions 

■•\Vherea.s  the  rcvulviiit;  loan  fund  avall- 
ah;.^  f  T  Indian  tnbes  h.is  been  restricted 
anil  ad'ii-iur.al  funds  are  n  -'xlfd  and  neces- 
sary m  nrd;'r  thit  economic  development 
on  Indim  roserva'ons  m  ly  be  encouraged: 
Now   therefore,  be  It 

■■/?'■  ■tot'vd  by  th-"  LrQiilature  of  the  State 
of  .V T  A/'rK-o.  Th.it  t?  "  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  r«8T)ectfuUy  requested  and 
ur.,'ed  t>j  pass  lei?'.slatloii  to  Increase  the 
lie.  .;•.:;;»,'  Lxjan  Fund  by  :\  iufflclent  amount 
t)  f:.iU.-  ihe  Indian  tnbes  to  carry  out 
econwnii,  dtnelopn\e;il  o:.  tlielr  rescrvutlons; 
and  be  it  further 

" R)\ioin-d.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  tr:ui->niitted  to  the  President  and  Vice 
rr"s;df:;-  of  the  Unl'ed  States,  to  each 
Member  if  the  New  M-.t-co  delegation  to 
the  N'ati  nal  Congress,  tu  the  Secretary  of 
Intcrl  >r  and  to  the  Commi.-sloner  of  Indian 
Arr.iirs  •• 

House  Joint  MKNtrsMi    42 

"Joint  memorial  memorl.il'.zln^  C'Ttjrcss  to 
assist  Indians  In  .lolvinij  tiieir  e'oiijmlc 
problen.s 

"WhereLi.s  the  25th  Leglsl..*ure  of  the  State 
of  New  Me.xico,  now  In  ses.'-l on.  recognizes  the 
lmp<irtAnie  of  assisting  tlie  Indian  people  In 
solving  their  economic  pr^Mems  and  the 
necessi'iy  of  bringing  aboi;'  ,1  higher  stand- 
ard of  li.in>,'  through  ^re.'. -cr  utilization  of 
their  human  and  natural  resources  for  in- 
dustry, through  directing  th-  attention  of 
the  trave;.:'.i,'  public  to  their  ri.h  cu;  ure  and 
way  of  life,  and  through  de. ci./pi..^  r>.'i  rea- 
tlonal  facilities  in  reser-.  tlon  areas  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

"Rfsoli'-j  by  the  Lcgis'aturc  0/  the  State 
of  Sen;  \Trx'co.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stages  be  memorl.ilized  to  provide 
such  assistance  through  new  legislation  to 
bring  about  a  realization  'f  these  goals  so 
that  by  aiding  the  Impr  vement  of  the  In- 
dian people,  the  entire  population  of  this 
Sta'e   -a;;;   benefit:    and   be   it   further 

'■/?<' 90 :•  »'ff  That  a  copy  ^f  this  memorial 
shall  be  =en t  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  eaeh  member 
of  the  Ne  .».  Mexico  delegation  in  the  Natio*^.- 
al  Con^re.'^s.  the  Secretary  if  C  mmerce  r;;e 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ■.••d  riie  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  " 

A  j'iU.t  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  .>cate  01  New  Mexico,  to  the  Committee 
on    Interstate   and   Foreign    C"  >inmerce. 

HoiTSE  Joint  Mf  M'  r:  m.  32 

"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Civ;: 
Aeronautics  Board  to  expedite  deri'^i^n 
concerning  airline  ser'.  ics  fr  m  Niw 
Mexico  to  the  West 

Whereas  the  development  i.i  recent  y-ar^ 
of  an  e.xpanded  national  delen.e  pr  igr.un 
within  the  borders  of  New  Mexico  and  n..  .»• 
particularly  the  activation  and  grow'h  u.' 
Federal    missile  procrama   In   Una   St.ite.   ha.-^ 


stunulated  and  made  vli**!  the  noeJ  for 
conimcrcial  airline  services  from  poliits  In 
New  Mexico  to  points  on  the  west  coast,  such 
a.s  S m  Dlegn.  Los  Angeles.,  and  Sau  Fran- 
cis...  Calif.,  and 

"Whereas  the  Ci\ll  Aeronntitics  Board  has 
authorized  airline  service  between  Albuquer- 
que and  Dallas.  Tex.  which  although  It  haa 
greatly  rclievc<l  pressures  for  service  to  the 
east.  It  has  ncverthelesa.  deferred  action  for 
over  5  years  tn  provide  vlt-xlly  needed  service 
to  the  west:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Rcsnlird  by  the  /.".n. 'a/tjr^  0/  the  State 
nt   AT.-U'    'ffrrirn^   Thit    '  Acroiuiuttrg 

Eo^rd   Is   rcfpec'fuMy   t  1  and   urged 

to    mak<?    an    i  ion    In     the 

Southern  Tran'  I'c   case   ft'id 

n  the  Southern  Roclcy  M  unt.itn  Aren  Kical 
Oeruce  rnse<i  .so  t^at  th!',  great  demind  for 
essential  airline  rervlce  to  the  wr-t  coast  for 
the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  nnd  national 
defense  pentonnel  stationed  In  thla  State 
m.lght  be  sati«fled.  and  b?  It  further 

"Rriotied.  That  copies  of  th'a  ir^morl.-il 
be  transmitted  to  the  Civil  Ae'-onr.u'lcs 
B'Xird  and  to  ffch  m^mbT  of  the  New 
M-xlco  dflegTiion  In  the  N-itl-'r>nI  Conjreas  " 

A  Joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature  of 

the  St:»te  of  New  Mexico:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joikt  McvoaiAt  43 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of    the    United    SUtea    to   enact    enabling 
Icg'flatlon  to  set  aside  a  diy  to  be  kiu.wn 
as    American  Indian  Day" 

Whereas  the  American  Indl  n  I;;  the  orig- 
inal American  and  has  re-^ided  on  thU  con- 
tinent since  time  Immemorial;   and 

"Whereas  the  American  Indian  hM  m;ide 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  American 
w  ly  of  life  and  has  given  u«  m  iny  products 
which  have  today  become  mulllbllllon-doUar 
American  industries:  and 

Wherexs  the  State  of  New  Mcxl.  ..  has  rec- 
og-uzed  this  contribution  by  e*i  iblishing  a 
S* ate  Indian  Day  during  the  annual  New 
Me-xico  State  fair  in  tribute  to  the  role  that 
the  New  Mexican  Indian  has  played  In  our 
8tate  and  national  life  Now.  therefore  be 
It 

■Res-lted  by  th''  Leg'ilatUTC  of  the  State 
of  N^xe  Mexico.  That  the  Congreaa  of  the 
L'n-ted  S^a'es  be  respectfully  petitioned  to 
enact  enabling  legislation  to  ael  aside  a  day 
to  t>e  designated  as  American  Indian  Day. 
and  be  It  further 

Rr.n'.ird.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  iransmittrd  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Prejideiit  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  Houie  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  of 
the  National  Congress  " 

Five  Joint  revj'utlnns  of  the  I  eo't.^lattire  of 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  Committee 
on  Lat>or  and  Public  Welfare : 

"House  Joint  MrMoaiAL  10 
Joint  memorial  asking  the  Secretary  of  L-a- 
bor.  the  Attorney  Oenertil.  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  St.itcs  to  examine  and 
correct  the  acute  wage  and  unemployment 
condition  In  the  con.^»^ructlon  Industry  In 
Dona  Ana  County  resulting  from  an  Influx 
of  nonresident  alien  commuter  workers 

■  Wlierf  as  there  Is  a  minimum  of  loO  work- 
ers enitneed  in  construction  work  In  Don.i 
An.^  (•'.untv  who  are  commuting  dally  from 
Cl'.da  1  Ju.o-ez.  Mexico,  most  of  whom  are 
n  .'.r-  1  lt:.t  aliens  who  have  stated  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  their 
Intent ;..ns  to  b.-come  citizens  but  who  ap- 
ptreniiy  ha.e  aband.ined  their  plans  to  es- 
tablish  residence  In   the   United  States,    n.'.d 

■  W:.ere;ia  employment  .if  these  nonresi- 
dent  alien   commuter   workers    In    tlie   c.Jii- 


biiii.'.on  liidustry  In  Dona  An.i  County  has 
created  a  definite  adverse  effect  on  the  wages 
paid  to  1<  cal  construction  workers  as  well  as 
an  acute  unemployment  problem:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"RcsoUcd  by  the  Legislcturc  of  the  State 
0/  New  Mexico.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Attorney  Gener.d,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  a&ked  to  ex.unlne  t;.c 
prff.ent  F.Hleral  laws  and  rek;ulatlons  with 
respect  to  nonresident  alien  commute:.-:, 
TKike  ne'-C'v.:.ry  changes  and  require  prcp<-r 
e  .'otcement  to  the  end  that  the  coudltlo-is 
in  Dona  Ana  County  are  corrected;  and  be  it 
further 

"lieioVjcd.  TJiat  copies  of  this  Joint  mcmo- 
rl  il  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  t.Tbor.  the 
Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Member*  of  U.e 
New  Mexico  de'egatlon  In  the  Congrcrs  oi  tl;t 
United  States." 

"HocsE  Joint  Memoii^l  21 
"Joint     memorHl    memorlallz'.r.g    the    C-n- 
gre?-*  of  the  United  States  to  e«t.ibllt>h  and 
maintain   a   domiciliary  for   disabled   vet- 
erans m  New  Mexico 

"Whereaa  the  growing  disabled  veteran 
popvilatloti  In  New  Mexico  and  the  InTea.slng 
■»e  of  these  veterans  makea  some  acUon 
•  '  If  ^■c  are  to  properly  care  for  these 

I  ^h.j  n.ive  served  iheir  country  wltti 

unisrinsn  dr^oilon.  and 

"Wheieaa  there  exists  at  the  pretenl  time 
no  Liciliiy  for  the  care  of  di»a.ble<l  veterans 
in  Nev.'  Mexico;  and 

"Whereaa  the  cost  of  malntiUnlug  auch 
disabled  vetcrana  in  a  treatment  lij.tltution 
Is  much  greater  thar  It  would  be  lu  a 
domiciliary     Now    therefore,   be  It 

Rcfolird  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Ncu-  Mejnco.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  £t.<tes  Is  memorialized  to  eatabllsh 
and  maintain  In  New  Mexico  a  domiciliary 
for  dlajbled  veterans;   and  be  It  fuithtr 

•Jle solved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  congrci*lonal  delegation  from 
Ncw^  Mexico." 

"HotJ«E  J.)iNT  Memorial  27 
"Jiint  memorial  to  Congress  concerninc  the 
distribution    of    Federal    funds    to    public 
schools 

"Whereas  Federal  funds  appropr;  •?< -t  bv 
dn^rrss  for  u.^e  by  liv*nl  public  Rchof.I.s  in 
New  Mexico  con.stltute  an  imp<^irt«nt  factor 
In  the  burtgeUry  planning  of  the  affected 
rodplent  schools:   and 

"Whereas  because  of  the  unpredutab'e 
m. tnner  in  which  such  funds  are  pre.-entlv 
dlftrlbuted  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
It  becomes  Impossible  f  r  the  local  school 
district  to  properly  anticipate  and  budget 
f  .r  such   funds;    and 

"Whereas  preient  practice  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  pay  on:y  80  perc«nt 
of  the  entitlement  to  these  schoola  despite 
urgent  needs  for  the  full  amouiit  of  the 
entitlement :     Now.    therefore,    tw    It 

"RetoUed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Meitcn  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  petitioned  tJ 
give   serious  con«^lderatlon    to 

"A  Kstnbli'hlnt;  a  predictable  method  of 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  enable  re- 
cipient school  districts  to  more  .^cmnt^-Iy 
p!  in    and    budget   for   these   fund.«.     and 

•B  To  provide  for  payment  to  public 
schools  loo  percent  of  the  entlUe- 
ment  hi  lieu  r  the  present  policy  .  f  pay- 
ing only  80  percent  of  entitlement  and 
be  It  further 

"Rewired  That  the  chi.r  drrk  .  f  the 
h'.u.se  of  rfpTe^er.vr:'. ,  .  .,  tul  duly  authen- 
ticated c.  pies  of  thl.s  mem.  rial  to  e.\r>. 
ttie-nher  if  -^.e  New  Mf-xl  o  ConsTfeMl.  .nal 
d.  lettati.  n  and  to  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States  " 
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Houst  Joint  Memorial  44 

••Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  th.e  United  States  to  provide  a  minimum 
jirogram  activities  budget  for  the  Division 
.;    Indian   Healths   1962   fiscal   year  opera- 
tions 

■  Whereas  the  New  Mexico  State  Legislature 
Is  ci>>;niziint  of  the  great  progress  In  Indian 
le.iUh  programs  since  the  transfer  of  Indian 

.e.ilth  responsibility  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Aff.iirs  lo  ilic  US.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice: .iiui 

Where. IS  the  Iiullnns  of  New  Mexico,  as 
well  .IS  other  Indians,  are  aware  of  the  dire 
need  which  exists  for  safe  and  adequate 
dcmes'ic  water  supplier,  and  sewerage  facili- 
ties in  the  Indian  communities  so  that  slck- 
iie«s  and  death  m.iy  be  pre\cnted  on  Indian 
res-er\.itions  utilizing  mt>dern  sanitation  and 
he.ilth  practices;  and 

■  Whereas  the  Indians  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining such  saniiation  facilities  In  order 
that  they  may  improve  their  health  stand- 
ards ,uk1  person,.;  hygiene:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"A'c  o.'rid  bi/  the  Ley:>liitui c  of  the  State 
of  N'-ir  \fcjri(o.  That  it  hereby  declares  Its 
supiiort  of  the  program  being  pursued  under 
the  act  of  July  3,  1959  (Public  Law  86-121. 
73  bi.ii  267  I  to  pro\lde  Improved  sanitation 
and  water  facilities  for  Indian  lands  and 
communities,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  urged  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  program  activities  budget 
l.ir  tiie  Division  of  Indian  Health's  1962 
fiscal  year  operations  for  Indian  homes,  com- 
;:!unities,  and  lands  as  authorized  under  the 
-.(iiiiatlons  Facilities  Act  iPubllc  Law  86- 
IJI ) .  end  be  it  further 

Renolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
Of  tr.msmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Piesident  of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Mexico  delegation  to  the 
National  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of-'  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
He.ilih  Serwce  and  to  the  Commissioner  of 
I:!dian  Affairs  " 


HofsF     J. .INT     Mi;.MORlAL     45 

"Joi;.'   meinon.i!   incmorlali^ln^  the  Congrass' 
of    tp.e   United  States   to  expand    and   Irirv- 
p:o\e  tiie   vix.itional   tralniiut  program  for 
Iiidi.uKs  .iiid  t  .  increase  the  r<piiro|)riations 
accordin^tly 

'  Where. i.s  Congress  h.is  niipropriated 
funds  !.  r  \  oiMii.'iuil  trail. ini:  N.r  Indlann; 
and 

"\\hcic.c--  there  exisis,  a  large  potential 
number  <jf  applicants  for  such  training 
which  c.mnot  be  provided  for  because  of 
limited  funds,    and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  .such  training 
exists  for  Iiidi. II, s  ii..tvHthst  ndtng  their  resi- 
dency,  and 

"Whereas  the  result. s  ot  this  program  have 
sigiuflc.imly  broM^ht  about  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  young  adult 
Indians:   Now    therefore,  be  It 

Result  rd  hy  t'.r  I.rgi.-lnt  ure  of  the  State 
of  Nrii-  ytrriro  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  urged  to  ex- 
pand a;.d  iinprf)ve  the  vocational  training 
progr:im  :  .i  Indiuns  and  that  appropriations 
be  lucre. i5,ed  accordingly  It  Is  also  urged 
that  there  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exist 
any  condition  or  priority  to  the  receiving 
of  such  beneiits  which  are  based  upon  the 
residency  of  any  otherwise  eligible  In- 
dians.   .Hid   be   it   further 

"Resell  rd.  That  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
rial be  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
secrtt.iry  of  Interior,  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  to  each  member  of  the 
delegation  representing  New  Mexico  in  the 
National    Congress  " 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Memorial  20 
"Memorial    to    the    Congress   of    the    United 
States  concerning  the  alcoholism  problem 
among  New  Mexico  Indians 

"Whereas  the  uncontrolled  drinking  of  al- 
coholic liquors  and  the  increasing  incidence 
of  alcoholism  among  the  Indian  communi- 
ties In  New  Mexico  is  of  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous nature,  threatening  the  survi\al  of 
the  way  of  life  and  patterns  of  culture  of 
some  51.253  persons  comprising  the  Indian 
population  of  this  State:    and 

"Whereas  the  New  Mexico  Commission  on 
Alcoholism  is  limited  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
this  problem  by  the  amount  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  Its  operations  and  will  be  limited 
for  several  years  due  to  the  current  fisc  .1 
emergencies  existing  m  this  State,  and 

"Whereas  the  problems  of  the  Americin 
Indian  have  hlFtorlcally  come  within  the 
purview  of  Federal  legi.sh.tion :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  bii  the  liov-c  of  rcpr r^cntattics- 
of  thr  25th  /cp;v/,i/ioo'  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  St.iirs  l;e  urf;ed  t'j  provide 
Federal  funds,  aid  and  ussistatice  to  combat 
the  problem  of  alc.il.olism  among  th.e  va- 
rious Indian  commnnl'.ies  of  New  Mexico,  and 
that  the  several  Government  agencies  work- 
ing in  this  field  be  urged  to  cooperate  with 
the  New  Mexico  Commission  on  Alcoholism. 
the  Commissioner  on  Indian  Affairs  and 
other  interested  private  organizations;  and 
be  It  further 

"Rr.iolved .  That  cojjies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  lo  the  Governor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and  the  New  Mexico  delegation  in  the 
Congre5=s  of  the  United  States  " 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"House  Memori«iL  21 

"Memorial    petitioning   the  Governor   of   the 

State  of  New  Mexico,  the  New  Mexico  U.S. 

Senators     and      Congressmen,     the     State 

highway   commission    and    the   Bureau    of 

Public  Roads  to  cmtinue  the  present  effort 

for  the  immediate  construction  of  an  over- 

I'jass  for  the  town  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

"Whereas   ever   .since   Us   Incorporation   in 

1891,  the  town  fif  Gallup.  N    Mex  .  has  been 

divided  by  the  Atchison.  Topeko  &  Santa  Fe 

Railway  Co  .  and 

"Whereas  for  almost  the  s.mie  period  of 
time  an  overpass  has  been  needed  by  tlie 
residents  and  inhabitants  ol  the  t<;iwn  of 
Gallup,  N.  Mex.  Such  need  has  been  recog- 
nized continually  by  the  Si^ite  highway  de- 
partment and  State  and  Federal  officials 
concerned  for  a  number  ol  years  aiid  has  fre- 
quently been  cited  as  the  most  critical  and 
urgent  traffic  problem  area  m  the  State  of 
New  Mexico:  and 

"Whereas  during  the  past  .several  years  the 
State  highway  commission  through  the  State 
highway  department  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  de- 
termined and  agreed  upon  the  alinement  of 
an  Interstate  highway  passing  through  the 
town  of  Gallup  and  of  the  construction  in 
conjunction  therewith  of  the  above  described 
needed  overpass;  and 

"Whereas  in  accordance  \Mth  the  Federal 
law,  a  public  hearing  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Gallup,  N.  Mex..  on  the  6th  day  of  August 
1959  advising  its  residents  of  the  proposed 
alinement  and  design  of  the  said  through- 
way  through  Gallup  and  of  the  overpasses 
included  therein.  TTie  people  of  Gallup  at- 
tending such  meetings  approved  such  aline- 
ment and  prc^xjsed  design  with  a  few  minor 
exceptions;  and 


"Whereas  the  State  liighway  department 
lias  now  entered  in  a  contract  with  a  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  design  and  plan- 
ning of  such  interstate  throughway  route 
including  the  proposed  overpasses;  said 
planning  and  design  to  cost  approximately 
»2G0.OO0:  and 

"Whereas  in  anticipation  of  such  eventual 
construction  the  town  of  Gallup  has  begun 
and  is  now  In  the  process  of  doing  certain 
tirban  renewal  and  other  public  development 
to  pro-.ide  for  the  orderly  removal  of  the 
persons  no'.v  li\ing  nnrl  residing  within  the 
proposed  through-,v.,y  right-of-way;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

'  Resolved  b.v  lie  //oi;^c  0/  ReprcsentatiiC^ 
(if  the  Lrc  -loi-arr  oj  t}ic  State  of  Neic  Mex- 
ico. That  t!:e  St.ite  highway  commission 
through  its  St;  te  highway  department  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  be  respectfully  requested  and 
urged  they  continue  their  efforts  along  the 
lines  mentioned  above  and  following  the 
completion  of  llie  design,  now  under  con- 
tract, that  the  portion  and  segment  of  the 
said  project  providing  an  overpass  for  Gal- 
lup, be  immediately  let  and  contracted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  the  town  of 
Gallup.  N.  Mex..  and  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  whole;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  State  highway  com- 
mission through  its  State  highway  depart- 
ment and  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  be  respectfully  re- 
quested and  urged  to  agree  that  prior  to 
completion  of  the  proposed  interstate 
throughway  route  through  the  town  of 
Gallup,  that  the  State  highway  department 
improve  the  existing  U.S.  Highway  66  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of  Gallup  so 
as  to  make  the  existing  U.S.  Highway  66 
route  and  the  proposed  Interstate  through- 
way  route  equally  accessible  and  inviting  to 
the  traveling  public;  and  be  It  further 

■  Rcaolved.  That  the  State  highway  de- 
Ijartment  is  respectfully  requested  aud  urged 
to  cooperate  with  the  officials  of  the  town  of 
Gallup  in  providing  and  carrying  out  an 
orderly  organized  removal  of  the  residents 
living  in  the  right-of-way  of  the  prof>06ed 
interstate  route  such  that  the  least  amount 
of  damage,  inconvenience  and  harm  be  done: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment is  respectfully  requested  and  urged  !•) 
agree  that  the  actual  completion  of  the  en- 
tire interstate  throughway  through  the  town 
of  Gallup  be  carried  out  and  completed  as 
the  very  last  phase  of  the  Federal  interstate 
project  in  the  northwest  portion  of  New  Mex- 
ico: and  be  it  further 

"Re.'>olred.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New- 
Mexico,  to  the  U.S.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  each  of 
the  State  highway  commissioners  and  to  the 
division  engineer  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  for  the  State  of  New  Mexico  " 


RESOLUTION  OF  RED  CREEK  VAL- 
LEY GRANGE  1583.  COOPERS- 
TOWN.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Red  Creek  Valley  Grange  of  Coopers- 
town.  NY.,  protesting  against  any  fur- 
ther increase  in  Federal  automotive  ex- 
cise taxes,  including  the  Federal  tax  on 
motor  fuels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  is  con- 
stantly reaching  more  and  more  into  areas 
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formpr'y    reserved    to   Stages 
cume     Therefore  be  It 

Rf^n'.i f(i.  That  we  the  meinberg  nf  the  Red 
Creek    V-ilIey    Orange    go    on    record    aa    op- 
p<«mK  xr.y  further  Increase  in  Pedcra!  au'.tj- 
miitive    excise    taxes    tncUidln?    F^d-ri!     t. 
u;i  ru    '    r  ruels;  and  be  It  further 

Rf^ol;i-d.  That   we  oppose   a:;y    i'*prrp>    •  ■ 
extend   beyond  June  30,   1961 
lacre.u-^e  of   1   cent  per  gal'.nn 
enac'ed  by  Congress  In    1'^')"' 
lurthcr 

R'":olird.  That  copies  f 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  'b"  United  States 
to  >ur  Senators  ;u-.d  Repr^Nt-r.-. tr.es  In  Con- 
i<res3 


:ht>  "fnip'Tiry 
r.  r.:  '  t  t'-.p'.: 
ip. (!     \;'.(i    be    It 

"•.:-.    re>:i  ih:t  !•  •!; 


RESOLUTION  CP  COMNTON  C  >•  NCII. 
OF  CITY  OF  BUFI-WI.O    N  Y 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Pre.siderU.  I  ti.k 
unanimous  consent  to  hav-  prinr<-d  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  ad(i[)tpd  by  tl-.e 
Common  Council  of  the  City  cf  BufTalo. 
NY,  favoring  the  abolition  of  the  10- 
percent  excise  tax  on  motor  vehic'ivs. 

There  being  no  objection,  thr  resolvi- 
tion  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t)'.e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  within  the  city  of  B  ::T.;  .  .i.  i  ■_'■.  • 
Niagara  Frontier  area  there  are  ae.eri.  ,.'i:.  - 
mobile  factories  or  assembly  pLu.td  *;.;.  h  ,ir>; 
a  vital  part  of  the  AmerlCii.-i  .iU'^  r-.i  b.le  i:.- 
dustry  which  Industry  Lb  one  .  :'  the  o  r;-.t'r- 
8 tones   of    our    American    ecoi.Dn.y,    dTul 

Whereas  since  the  Korean  wir,  ".L.tc  b..i.s 
been  Lmpoeed  upon  the  aut*>mot;.i'  :i.  j;.-,:.-v 
a  10-percent  Federal  excise  tax  U",  :e<;  .itrii:  >: 
motor  vehicles  manuXactur^d  m  t.'m  i  un- 
try  which  excise  tax  was  levied  ...s  i  •.•■n".- 
porary  measure  during  the  K^  re,;:i  w 
slow  down  automobile  proda   th  r.      u.a 

Whereu-s  there  are  many  auumi.  b../  p 
tempt-irarily  closed  and  many  d-.\  .in 
employees  are  out  of  work  adtli::^  -.j 
large  unemployment  rolls  and  e:i:.ir<: :., 
depressed  areas;  and 

Whereaa  there  Is  before  the  prcs.'.-.t  #.-,.-,:, m 
of  Congress  a  bill.  Hoiue  bill  3'J47  ia  h  !i  b;.; 
W'  uld  abolLsh  the  10-percent  Petl.-ri:  excise 
tax  on  American  manufacture<l  m  ••  r  ve- 
hicles and  that  the  passage  of  s.iuj  H  use 
bin  will  certainly  spur  and  aid  i.ur  aKal 
economy  as  well  aa  the  naiioi.a;  ec  •.-.■■r.-.y 
N'  >w.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  C  unr;i  d  ■!.*• 
City  of  Buffalo  memorialize  the  President  .f 
th*>  Unlred  States  and  the  O  npres.s  .f  'he 
United  States  to  act  as  ex{>edle'.  tiy  a.s  p<  s - 
Kible  for  the  passage  of  House  bi:;  ,!6-*7  ma 
be  It  further 

R'noivd  That  the  city  cl-rlc  b»-  ur.h  r- 
iTied  and  directed  to  forwarrl  certUled  copies 
of  thl.-i  resolution  to  the  President.  Ir."  clerks 
of  the  US  Senate  and  House  of  R»>pr.  sei-.t- 
ative.s.  ai  d  to  the  two  U  S  .s,-.  r.  rs  :■•  m 
Ne*  Y  'r:<  State  and  to  ench  r  the  U  S 
RepreseptiMves  representing  .my  part  of  the 
c:-.y  .  f  Butfalo. 


-r    to 


■.  e 
ur 
ur 


MASKh  AMERICAN  LEGION'  DE- 
PARTMENT URGES  PASSAGE  OF 
COLD  WAR  VETERANS  GI  BILL 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  Pr- >s:  'a  nt. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  havr  p:int«>d 
m  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
t:>^  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Alaska,  urging  passage  of  the  cold  war 
veterans  GI  bill. 

Thi.s  re.solution.  signed  by  A'.x  ka  L;'- 
?ion  Commander  Richard  I  Eha>on.  rec- 
ognizes that  Alaska's  very  capable  and 


di.stin-Uii.shtHl    Ser.at.or.    Vy^zsr    Gfttv- 
l-:r.    !.s  oiif  of   tJ-.e  .sp<;r..M):- ,  of  S    349 

I  -.^oald  l.kf  N)  call  '.o  'J;r  a'.t'T.'.ion  of 
tfa-      Senate      the      fa'.      t!-.at      .^.  i.a'o; 


t!.e  fhst 
S.ri.i:.' 


'A  ;f  nes.srs 

V''trrar:s' 

■.■    V.v   'A.r 

\    v;i:':  .\.a   pifa    f.  >:"   pa.^- 

'  ar  GI  bill  as  an  act  of 


a. 


.^.-n.ea    h'orces 

()•.. lining  an 

tb^'ui    for   the 

■A.'.   -SI'   .-M'.-vice 


ORrENi.sc  wiLs  amoni 
to    appear    b»'f  ire    ti. 
AfT.i.;  s   .'-^ubc.  >r.\\v..\ ' >•< 
bil!       H,'   mad 
-a-'i-  '  f  t:;e  c 
;  '1- tic  '.  .^.i;.  .lu 

M-n  I.  .w  'Ir  ..'■'  (1  Into  t: 
,'  ri'  >'  I :;  :i\  K'-fii  '  ■{  .1...S  -,'  •, 
educ  >•;.  ill  VI  lilch  •*.:!  ;  :  •  p. 
careers  of  their  ch<jlce  M 
ha.s  b*»en  required  durli.iij  tl.e  p«rK^  since 
•be  K  rean  conflict  should  not  be  discriml- 
nnted  against  with  respect  to  Oovernment 
assistance  for  education  merely  because  of 
•b'  dates  during  which  they  served 

It  i.s  enrouraijing  to  see  that  the  Amer- 
:-.An  L»i  :on  of  his  State  reiogni.'e  and 
ap[)r»>c;at<'  the  work  Senator  (  Ir-  tM-.n 
!>  d";n'  "i;  brhalf  of  veterai.  -  I  u.-..< 
!inr<M::noii.s  consent  to  have  the  resolu- 
':^n  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcor:) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ;.  ■  :  .- 
riii  wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
\i\  >  ■  >KD.  a,s  follows 

wt'.  "rv-i.s  .--♦■:..•  r  i-.R.-.  EST  Oai'KNiNG  Is  One 
r  tbf  -:)  :.  ..  rs  :  s  349  entitled  "Veterans 
lie  id  i  .•:n.-;  -.  .\.  ,tance  Act  of  1961. "■  to 
;ri.;de  readjustment  a.s.s»stance  fi^r  post- 
K  >re:in  war  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  In  the  Armed  Forces  after  January  31. 
19r>.T;  and 

V,  bcreas  approximately  6O0  Alaska  veteraixs 
Amid  be  entitled  • -■  educational  a:;!  v  ..\- 
tlonal  training  ;u.M.>>t.Lnce  and  for  Fiar:  ,. 
lo.iu  .i<i.sijt  ' rice  in  me  purcha.se  of  hi  nies  and 
farms  under  the  provisions  of  S  343.  Now, 
tberefiire.  be  it 

Rfsol:>'d.  Th.it  the  American  Legion.  De- 
pjartment  of  Alaska,  does  hereby  endorse 
-S.  349  and  urge  Its  pasaage  without  delay, 
and  further 

Kr'-^ulir-d  That  Senator  Ernest  Orlening 
Ik'  ii:  ;.■•  hereby  is.  commended  for  his 
.r.  •'.,•.  .li.a  efTorts  on  behalf  of  the  veterans 
f   \:  I   <  I.  and  further 

/vc  >..ii  fd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  US.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Honorable  Euslst  Griiininc. 
Senator  from  Alaska. 


p.f-:;\)}:  r^  (  )F  cum.m:  itkes 

I  ■  '•    '''.'.'  ■'•.:..;    leports   uf   coinmittees 
v.'T''    .^uNii!,' 'fd : 

M.M'  K'l  FU'ii  ;!•:  r  'rom  the  Committee 
•I  y  .'■■..-:;  }'.,■:  a:o;;s.  without  amendment: 
S  1358  A  hill  to  repeal  section  12  of  the 
act  of  June  26.  1884,  prohibiting  n  chnree 
or  collection  of  tees  by  consular  ofHrera  f  >r 
offlcia!  services  to  Amerlcin  vessels  and  !«e'\- 
m^n.  and  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the  act 
of  June  4  1920.  authorizing  the  free  l.ssuance 
of    p.^s-^p^irfs    to   of^amen    I  Rept     No    88  > 

By    M-    F\-^!  WD.   from    the  Committee 
on  t!;-    '■:  !:       r;     w.'hout  amendment: 

S   :?'•     \    hiii   for  the  relief  of  Edward   \v 
Scott  III  ■  Kept    No  90): 

S   1.52    A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Man-V.  '■. 
Ch    v     Popt    No   91  >  : 

s   ;^4    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cherle  Helen 
•'    r.     V'"-  ■    No   92)  ; 
:;■:    a   \>:.:    ror  the  relief  of   .\'.e.^.>-:indro 
1    r:i     R'';'    N      ?1 
225     A    bli;    r  ..'    the    relief    .f    Dr     Cl.lrn 


n.- 

.s 

c;e; 

s 


Chen  Chi     H. 


:2   A 


r,. 


V    N'       It    . 

a  for  the  relief  of  Constau' 

vropoulos  iRept  No.  95); 


S  285  .\  b.:i  f.r  tlic  relief  of  Alpo  Frans- 
si!a  Cr:ine   i  Hep:    .No    <»tj  i  : 

.^  2^<J  .\  bi;i  f.ir  till'  re. Iff  ,,f  M  ih  .Trw 
Ngi-e    I  .lis  .   Kt.   '•*!.   .us    I'rt.  r   Ji  ^*    .M. :.■■.,     iHi''- 

.^  -'jH  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  uf  Earl  II  I'c.. 
dell  (Kept    No   98 > ; 

•'•  t<"  A  !  ;.;  f  r  'he  rv.irl  '.  H.L.'ry  N. 
1.      . :  ,..iK  .  ,      1  :i;  ■     .N'  '     ;':' 

S  ■'-■^  A  '  .  ;  r  r  •;.■■  r.::cf  r  H.jr'.o  T 
Hend: .   t■.^     i;. ,  •..  .N\,    ioo 

S  ;.!  \  1)111  for  the  relief  of  Fotlos  Gla- 
noir.  ..     t'r.ink  Glannos)    (Rept    No    101(; 

S  438.  A  bill  for  Uie  relief  of  \U  .\I  iria 
(ilova:::-:i  }'.    pklns  (Rept.  No.  102  i  ; 

-^  tu  A  I, .11  fur  the  relief  of  Ok  Hi  Shin 
iind  T  e  .Son  Chung  (Rept.  No.  103  i; 

S  533  A  bin  for  the  relief  nf  Irene  Maria 
ICoUer  (Rept    No    104 1  ; 

S  ,593  A  bill  for  the  r.  .:,  f  ,  f  Hans 
Chn.'tlun  Ciunn.'.r  V  f  ■  ■  :  .    .     !;,  .  .    »;      '05, 

S  696  A  bill  f  r  • '  •■  r.  la  r  r  \:  gi  ;  .Ardalz 
Martinez  1  Rept    No.   !    ' 

S  6'i7  A  bill  for  tl.e  rclif.'  ...'  .M.>ri,t  lulsa 
Martinez  iRept.  No    107»: 

S  713  A  bill  f'T  t(.e  relief  ,  :  A:...st.-\sia 
.''t  ussinopoiilos  ir;-p'    Ni    IO81: 

S  894  A  bill  f.T  t:  e  re'ief  ,,r  Cip'ar.  Kr- 
n«^t  M ount-'ln  (Rep*    N  >    io<) 

S  939  A  bill  for  t!  •-  r.!;.-;  ,;  7.'.  ,•  a  Dam- 
UJan  and  Djuro  (C;e<  rt-)-  K.i.s':<  .•-  f^  p-  No 
llOi;   and 

8  1007  A  bill  f  r  r  e  r' :  ,f  r  A  F  Wi'.-. 
s' '  ••!•      P.ept    No    1  ■  ; 

H.  Nf-  EASTl  AND  rr.n,  t'.e  C' .m 'n  ! '  ■ '■«■ 
on    It.  ■     I':  p  ••  I'        «,;•!)     ,ri     on.'i  drjie-.r 

H  1:h  a  I..  :  r  r  t'.p  rtvlef  ,,f  Helen  Ir-i.a 
Imh'-  f     K.  I  •    N.i    1  M 

S-  ISJ.  .\  bill  r  r  r),f  rc:;,.f  i,f  Krs'e  Ant!.-- 
lofT   (Rept    Ni>    1;  ; 

S   274     A   b!!!  r  T  •.':(■  r-  .a  f  ■  ,t  Ii..,!lme  A.s;;'   , 
1:  'p'     .N   i     !  !  ) 

;^  Ji'V  A  bill  lor  t!  •'  relief  of  Krl  "a  H:ir'>i 
( Rept    No    1161 : 

a.  313  A  hi::  r  r  ;:,i'  ri-  .rf  nf  .\ri'e  T'>r.ic 
(Tunlci  .  t  .,  *.:»■  K...  .b.'n  1  u;:  ■  nnd  their 
two  minor  Chlldre:..  Aiitc  Tunc.  Jr  ,  .o.d 
Joseph  Tunic   (K.p'.     N       1 : 7 

S  532  A  bill  f  r  t..c  ri-.i.'  ■  f  .'^t.inU'.  Ba.- 
skl    (Zdzlslaw  Ret.      .■  ,    ,  Rep-     .\        1;" 

S.  545.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mit.  ^  Uza- 
bcth  Clifford     Rept    V.  1    no,     and 

S  555  A  bill  f  r  'Lf  rr-a-f  of  Nlrolnos  A 
Papadlmltrtou  (R   •'    N,    1201. 

By  Mr  EASTI  AND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  138  A  bill  for  the  relief  ,,t  Mirn  Dellr 
(Rept    No    1211; 

.M  177  A  bill  for  the  r.-Mef  .  r  }!  .1  ;  I',,  •  le'  1 
(Rept     No     122  I  ; 

S  546  A  bill  fi.r  the  rfll.f  .  r  Ii  F::  CI.uuk. 
In  Ae  Chunij.  In  Sook  Chur.k,-  ;r  d  In  Ja 
Chung  (Rept   No   123  >  :  and 

S  663  A  bill  for  the  r-M-f  ■?  A.-dreas 
Raklr'.-i       P\k.ijesi    (Rept    .No     124). 

By  M.'  K  KATINC.  from  the  Committee  on 
the   JatUl.»ry.    without   amendment' 

S  178  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J 
Collins  (Rept    No.  112i. 


RKFOI'I  OF  A  CoMMirrKK  ON  ITI- 
II/.*\riON  OF  r-OREION  ri'HRFN- 
CIK.S   .\M)   US    DOI  r,AR.S 

M:-  H.WDKN  .Mr  Frcsui.  :it.  m  n  - 
cord:i:;.--  wiMi  the  Miitiiiil  Sorurity  .Ac 
of  1:»t4  a:-,  amcr.drd.  I  ii-'<k  n:-'.:tr!;n"iiiii 
con.S":.t  'o  !;a\-.'  p:  intcd  in  t?;i^  Hrcc'i;:) 
tli-^  r'  p. at  '.f  •.!.•  C'oin:nitt<  (■  uii  tlie  Judi- 
cal y  t'oiaa':  Mil..;  ihc  fon.a^in  cuirfncir, 
and  IJ  .s  doiiar.s  u'ui/.  d  by  the  ctimmit- 
tee  m  1960  in  connection  with  fonimi 
tra\a'I 

Tht^r"   beir.n    p.o  objection,   thf'   report 
vva..  old.  :i   1  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recorh. 
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1,'ipoil  of  I  ffi,  ii'litnrr  <if  forviijn  Ciirrendas  ami  appruprinlcJ  fiiU'Js  ),.,  iJ,,    (\,ii.>,,itiit    on   !hr  J  uiltiinni.    '  - '■'     .^'' 

Jan.  i  and  lh(  .    <! .  l:''!0 


rfif 


4837 


<:,  r/    l,  : ,r.  ■  1 


.Namr  ana  1-  ladr  y 


lU.ilr.  .lohn  M.: 

(H'rniauy 

Italy 

Srtlierli>n<ls    , 

liiiteil  Kliipilotn 

8ul)lol»l \... 

iKiild.  TlmnMu*  i . 
Ir.iiuf 
Crniuiii} 
Ililv  .  -   . 

S  fl  nrThtnil*      .        .. 
I  nlliil  klliK'loni L.. 


-Nil me  of 
eiirreiicy 


IxidpttiR 


Meals 


TraitsiKirtation 


Mlsrellaneous 


Total 


I 


I  r.S,  lioll.ir  ! 
Kuri-inn   .  cuiiiviiii-ia  ,    Km. 
furrency  |     ur  I  '.S.      '  lurrr 
I    ciirii-iii  V 


i  I   .>    'i'lll.ir  ;  I  C..-^   'K.llir  , 

.  i-'liii\  ui  ,il       F'.M-ipii    I  i'i|iii\.i;i  n;       lonit'n 
I      "r  I     ~,        cun.MK-y  ■      or  C  S  (■ur.oTicy 

Clin  I  my  ,    rurn-ncy    1 


.»:ul«t<'tal. 

Iliimrl,  CKirles 

Krancp 

( xTiiuuiy.. 

It.Iv 

\r()»rliinil- 

I  nltrtl  Klnrlotn. 


|:::::::. 


(■..<».  dollar 

i<li;iv;it(!il 

"r  r..<. 

<UIT<'M<\ 


r..'^.  'loli^ir 

Fcn-ien 

C'lIliVur   a 

'irri  III  \ 

,.,  [  -., 

cuilriay 

SuWtuUl. 


I    loai.i  .'.4'..  .M 

I  »illlM  li.  111.11k     '         I  !'■    It 
I  iri  IMCi  i 

(liiiM.T  '  Hi 

I    l'..iiiiil  11   7-8 


I 


KciU.'r    Ki  r  rirtlv 

I-  r  ir.ri  -,.. 

I  i,,;.  •.  Kiiiu'lxm \.. 

PiiMi.t.il 

M.,v   I.  :.    H.-n 
lr..ii.  . 
(li-rn,  1!  > 
I  nluU  kinvamu.  . . 


Subtotal 

Martin.  PavM: 

Krilli-f-  

Ui'rni.iiis    ......... 

It..l.v 

I  nltefl  Kinpilom       ..L-- 


.-iil'tiii  ,1 


.M.  -nil  r.  I-'.    I 
>'ra«>x- 
•  Ipminny 

Itiily 

f^wiizi-rlnnii. 

Subtutnl. 

Total     .... 


Ir  ll:c 
I'.'UIlil. 


Fr  iiic 

I  >iiit'a  111  ni  irk 

I't'UIl'l. 


'  Irnnr 

.  I  I  >i-ilt.v«'l<<' liNirk 

'  l.ir.i  .  . 

,  r..iinil  .    . 


■Jl.  is 
31.  »7 

ItJ.  .Vj 
14.00 

'XHLVi 

311. « 

!.:!:.'  ! 

IH    ., 


I;  SI  I  mi 

330.40 


am 


.\iiii 


Z7;<I0 


).47.').e4 

IJi..  20 
I., 19 
2.§0 


1.623.41 


♦iI2.  fti 


612, ») 


2.N  (KIO 


1 ,  ■  ■<  I- 

:':i   'iss 

1.114.' 

Ml 


X».3li 

443.  8.'. 

29.  S'22 

.VI 

1 


4(18.  f.7 
Ilk  40 
1».<.»72 


,  s.  :*t 

lU 


131.00 

m  %r. 

7  :C7  w 

\<*~  \i 

SSI',.  .«. 

1-  -'.' 

lllll     ."..■►! 

'J     M' 

IS  7-8 

241.38 

"f..  08 

8. 986.  ST. 

'.->  M 

.Ms.  ll, 

"  *   ". ". 

ii^,  va 

.-..sa 

1 4s 

2.  HO 

18-7-8 

102.  W 

]-    ^.■ 

4,.'.*M  H\ 

-■•" 

;;7.  s4 

43.  GI 

.".,74 


1    HtK  ><*< 

Is.  ,  M 

.'I    17 

2.013.90 


1.  s,('  .  ■! 

i'Jl.  ■•(M 

-•711.  ^  i 

li'l.  iJ 

.M  17 


Fraiir. 

'     I  N'Mt.'^I  hi    III     1  k 

I   Ijni 


1.74(1.48 
3»-0'C 


—  :' 

.  :fj-J.  44 

".i;i7.  ('•.'i 

7'..  hi 

1 

,lilH.  M 

123.  s-l 
414.41 
107.  4.-. 


646.71 


a  970  r.  1,423.  :e 

.7.v.i  rj  i:i4. 'I'i 

W.\.  >«*  j  l»,.l  <{ 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS EXPORTS  AND  THE  WORLD 
MARKET      (S    REPT.  NO.  89) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  file  today  a  unanimous  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
(iititled  'Small  Bu.siness  ExfKjrts  and 
ti  p  World  Market."  The  report  con- 
tains the  committee's  conclusions  and 
recommendations  from  its  study  last 
year  of  problems  and  oportunities  of 
.small  business  in  exporting.  The  study 
included  hearings  by  special  panels  of 
the  committee  in  New  York,  New  Or- 
leans, and  San  Francisco. 

Another  outcome  of  the  committee's 
study.  Mr.  President,  was  the  bill  I  In- 
troduced last  Monday,  March  20,  with 


every  member  of  the  committee  as  co- 
sponsor.  That  bill.  S.  1379.  and  the  re- 
port I  am  filing  today,  both  emphasize, 
as  the  basic  need  for  expansion  of  ex- 
ports by  American  small  business,  an 
improved,  strengthened,  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  export  credit  guar- 
antees. 

The  bill  would  direct  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  first  and  foremost  recom- 
mendation of  this  report:  a  strength- 
ened export-credit-guarantee  program 
in  the  Export- Import  Bank. 

In  filing  the  National  Export  Policy 
Act  of  1961,  S.  1379,  I  remarked: 

I  am  personally  persuaded  that  the  Bank 
has  the  statutory  authority  now  to  set  up 
the  improved  and  expanded  export-credit- 
guarantee    facilities    contemplated    by    this 


bill,  and  it  is  niy  hope  that  it  will  not  await 
the    passage    of    new    legislation    to    exercise 

the  authority. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  Congress  intends  for  the  authority 
already  possessed  by  the  Bank  to  be 
used  in  a  way  that  will  place  U.S.  ex- 
porters in  a  position  of  complete  equal- 
ity with  their  competitors  in  other  ex- 
porting nations,  insofar  as  their  ability 
to  offer  credit  to  their  customers  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  observe  that  the 
foremost  recommendation  of  this  re- 
port— improved  export  credit  facilities — 
appears  already  to  have  been  imple- 
mented in  whole  or  substantial  part  by 
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the  Export -Import  Bank,  even  before  the 
report  is  filed. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  in  detail  the  new  program  an- 
nounced by  the  BarUc  last  Friday,  but 
the  newspaper  accounts  mdicat^^  that  it 
is  e.xtremely  close  to  the  proj^ram  con- 
templated by  the  repwrt  I  am  fllm';  today 
and  the  bill  I  filed  last  Monday  on  behalf 
of  the  Senate  Small  Busines.s  Committee 
I  am  tjlad  that  the  committee's  hear- 
int,'s  and  other  work  in  tlu.s  vital  area 
have  had  some  influence  and  have  been 
of  some  help  in  encouratimu  .-,teps  to- 
ward the  reform  which,  at  the  c(.mmit- 
tee's  heariuRs,  was  noted  most  fi  fqu-ntlv 
by  most  people  to  be  urgently  needed  I 
congratulate  the  Export-Import  Har.k 
and  Its  new  president.  Harold  Y  I.inder. 
on  the  forward-lookinK  prot;:,im  tluy 
have  decided  to  initiate. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  that  of  the  committee  to  the 
members  who  conducted  the  heannsjs  at 
the  Nation's  principal  ports  late  last 
year 

Senators  Harrison  A.  Wi.'lm.vis,  Jr. 
of  New  Jersey,  and  J.^cob  K  J  wits,  of 
New  York,  were  the  cocliaumen,  aid 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of  Wrst 
■Virginia,  was  the  other  member  of  the 
hearings  panel  at  New  Yo:  k  City  on  No- 
vember 17 

Senator  Russell  B.  Ionc.  of  Ix)uisi- 
ana,  as  chairman,  and  Senator  R.\n- 
DOLPH  conducted  the  hearing  at  New 
Orleans  on  December  9. 

Senator  Clair  Engle.  of  California,  as 
chairman,  and  Senators  E.  I.  Uartlett, 
of  Alaska,  and  Randolph  were  the  panel 
in  San  Francisco  on  December  14 

The  committee  is  also  indebted  to  the 
large  number  of  witnesses  from  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  commerce  v^  iio.se 
testimony  made  the  heannus  so  interest- 
ing and  the  printed  hearing'  tran.script. 
which  IS  available  from  the  ci'mmittee 
so  valuable  a  document. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed.  I  hope  Senators  will  read  the 
report  and  will  also  study  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  to  which  I  referred.  S. 
1379.  which  was  introduced  last  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  ' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  permit 
me  to  make  a  brief  comment  ' 
Mr  HAYDEN.  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  report 
which  has  just  been  filed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  in  relation  to  exports  charac- 
terizes for  us  one  of  the  most  striking 
aspects  of  our  national  economic  life 
We  are  all  talking  about  utilizing  to  the 
full  the  productive  facilities  which  we 
h^ve;  but  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  this  morn- 
ing the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  himself  had  to  admit  that  this 
is  an  aspiration;  that  no  one  has  stud- 
ied to  implement  it. 

For  example,  we  need  enormous  quan- 
tities of  raw  materials,  most  of  which 
we  import  from  abroad,  in  order   that 


our  productive  niaclune  may  inciease 
Its  output.  It  IS  not  simply  a  question 
of  our  having  everything  we  need  in 
this  country,  making  the  products,  and 
letting  our  people  enjoy  them  If  that 
were  .so  it  would  be  unnderful  So  I 
think  there  is  bruig  :i!.ifrd  before  us 
one  of  the  really  fund  iir.'-r.'.al  issues  in 
our  Oo'.fininent.  It  will  take  a  high 
order  of  patriotism  for  all  of  us  to  keep 
tile  balance  as  between  imports  and  ex- 
ports 

I  think  it  IS  extremely  imfiortant. 
therefore,  to  show,  as  we  are  showing  in 
the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Small 
Bu.siness.  the  stake  of  small  business  it- 
self in  th.e  expansion  of  the  over.seas 
markets  of  the  United  States.  Many  of 
us  talk  about  the  millions  of  people  en- 
traged  in  production  for  export  We 
t.'Ik  about  the  raw  materials  we  have  to 
buv  throULihout  the  world  We  talk 
about  tlie  need  for  a  lartie  balance,  in 
terms  of  our  trade,  to  help  us  with  our 
ditTiculties  in  international  payments 
But  all  that  does  not  become  concrete 
f  )i-  th.e  bd.sine.ssman  until  he  sees  what 
1.^  at  .>take  for  him.  as  shown  by  the  re- 
port which  ha-s  just  been  filed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  .Alabama  I 
think  a  really  national  service  is  being 
performed  in  the  development  and 
issuance    )f  thl.s  document. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President. 
this  is  another  unanimous  report  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness 

The  PRE.'^IDIN'G  OFFICER  •  Mr. 
Mf.tcalf  in  the  chair'  The  report  will 
be  received  and  printed. 


BILLS     AND     J(  )L\ T     HKoOLUTION'S 
INIHODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows 

By  Mr    BtTI  FR 

y  14J5  A  bU.  '..J  .irnend  the  Internal  Rev- 
rnue  Code  of  1954  so  n«  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  certain  amounta  paid  by  a  taxpayer 
for  nonmedical  care  (  f  ■\  dependent  who  Is 
disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  See  the  rcmnrk.s  of  Mr  Bitlcr  when  he 
introduced  the  .ibove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  Sep, irate  heading  ) 

Bv  Mr   GOLDWATER 

S  14.'ttj  A  bill  \ci  amend  the  pro\lhlon.s  of 
title  18  of  the  United  St-ites  Code  relating 
to  offon-es  cummltted  In  Indian  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  1437  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reloca- 
tion and  recstdblishment  of  the  menibera  of 
the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  vU- 
1,140  "f  -SU  Murk,  which  adjuhus  the  GUa 
Bend  Indian  Re.servatlon;  to  the  Committee 
a  Interior  and  Irusular  AITalra 

I  Sec  the  remarks  of  Mr    Goldw.\ter  when 
he  inr.roduced  the  la-st  above-mentioned  bUl, 
winch  .ippe.ir  uiuler  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr   JAVITS 

S  1438  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  m- 
fcjrmatlon  in  p<-)«t  offices  with  respect  to 
registration  and  voting,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfDce  and 
Cp.  11  Service 

iSee  the  remarks  >f  Mr  JsvtTS  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>i;e  blli  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep.irate  he.^diiig  t 

By  Mr    MAN.SFIELD   ,  for  hlni.self    o.U 
Mr    McTOALP  I  . 

•S  1439  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sylvia  Fredi 
Karro   and  her   three   minor   children,   Allan 


K  or"     .Jennifer   Kart"     .ind  Iflchi-lle    K  irro; 
to    the   Committee    on    the   Judiciary 

By  Mr  MAGNU.SON  i  by  request); 
.s  1440  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
July  14  1960  I  74  .Stat  6J6 )  ,  rel.itlng  to  the 
establishment  of  a  register  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  oi  fert.iin  motor  vehicle 
(il)erat<)rs  licenses,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
lersiat*-  and  Foreign  Commerce 

oSee  the  remarks  of  Mr  Mai.ni-son  when 
ho  introduced  the  above  bill,  wJuch  iip;)eiir 
uniler  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  CHAVEZ 
S  1441  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cilka  Eliza- 
beth Ingrova.  to  the  Committee  un  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare 

By  Mr    JOHN.STON 
S   144J    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Anna   B 
Dreysprlng.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary 

Bv  .\!r    EI  I  ENDER 
S    144.i     A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Mr.s     Tyra 
Fenncr    Tynes.     to    the    Commlltee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    -SPARKMAN 
S   1444    A    bill    for    the   relief  of   the    next 
of    kin    of    certain    merchant    seamen    who 
lost  their  lives  In  an  airplane  crash,    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
S.  1445  A  bUl  to  stimulate  the  Nations 
economic  grov^th  through  accelerated  natural 
restHirces  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foreftry 

By    Mrs     SMITH     .  t     Milne     (by    re- 
quest I  : 
S   1446    A   bill    lo   provide   for  the  adjust- 
ment   of    periods   of   military    leave    granted 
to    Federal    officers    and    employees,     to    the 
C  >nimltfee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    BEALL 
S    1447    A    bin    trj    iimend    the    District    of 
Columbia    Teachers     Salary    Act    of    1955.   M 
amended;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Di.stnct 
of  Columbia 

By   Mr    KEATING 
S   1448    K  bill  l.ir  the  relief  of  Pu-tro  Pirrl, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ALLOTF 
S   1449    A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Col    Charles 
D    VVlegand.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jutli- 
n.iry 

By   Mrs    NEUDERGER 
S   1450    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shim  Dong 
Nyu  iKlm  Christine  May),  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcl.irv 

By  Mr  lVirksEN 
bJ  Res  68  Juint  resolution  providing  for 
the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  1,  1961,  as  •National  Public  Works 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksi.n  when  he 
introduced  the  above  jomt  resolution,  which 
appears    under   a   sep.ir.ite    lieadli'.g  > 

By  Mr  OIRK.-^EN  i  by  refjuestl- 
S  J  Res  6y  J'.lnt  resoOi'l'H  i-s'.,l)!i.,..!ii;ic  ;i 
National  .Shrine  Comnii.s.M.  n  •  .  soict  and 
procure  a  site  and  formu;.i'f  p  .ms  for  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  n.cn  -rial  build- 
ing In  memory  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Dirksen  when  he 
Intr'Kluced  the  above  joim  resolution  which 
appear    under   ,i   scp  irate    he.idinff  i 


resolu'iion 

chanoe  of  name  op^  committee 
on  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  k)  committee  on 
Commerce 

Mr  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowini;  resolution  'S  Res  117';  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

fievoh  ,•(! .  Th:it  parafp-aph.s  (li  iji  and  (4) 
of  rule  XXV   of   the  Standing    Rules  of    the 
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Senate  fire  each  Junended  by  striking  out 
•  Comimtiee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereol  "Com- 
nilttee  on  Commerce". 


;  \X   DEDUCTIONS  FOR  AID  TO 
DISABLED  DEPENDENTS 

Mr  HUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
lf>.')4  so  as  to  allow  a  deduction  for  cer- 
tain amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for  non- 
medical care  of  a  dependent  who  is  dis- 
abled. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  received  and  appropriutcl.v 
leferied. 

The  bill  iS  14351  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  al- 
low a  deduction  for  certain  amounts  paid 
by  a  taxpayer  for  nonmedical  care  of  a 
(ii  pendent  who  is  disabled,  introduced  by 
Mr  Ht  TLER.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
i:s  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committop 
on  Finance.  ^ 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
criit  years  we  have  heard  much  about 
medical  care  for  the  aged.  Currently,  as 
we  all  know,  the  controversy  is  raging 
again  Shall  medical  care  be  placed  un- 
der social  security  with  compulsory  par- 
ticipation, or  shall  it  remain  where  it  was 
placed  by  the  Kerr-Mills  bill — under  the 
control  of  the  State  with  participation 
being  noncompuLsory? 

I  will  not,  at  this  time,  go  into  the 
merits  of  either  of  those  measures  except 
lo  point  out  that  there  is  at  least  one  sit- 
uation which  is  not  provided  for  by  either 
of  them.  'I  hat  is  tlie  case  where  care — 
not  nece.ssarily  medical — Ls  needed  for 
the  very  ai:ed.  Such  may  come  about  as 
the  result  of  senility  or.  perhaps,  im- 
mobility cau.scd  by  old  age  as  well  as  by 
other  causes  In  some  cases  this  neces- 
sitaLfs  pei.soual  care  at  home  with  a  com- 
panion in  attendance ;  in  others  it 
necessitates  full  time  confinement  to  a 
nursing,  old  per.sons,  or  other  type  of 
iriStitulioii  not  a  hospital. 

Under  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
Code  expenses  incurred  as  the  result  of 
such  care  are  not  deductible  because  they 
are  not  medical  expenses  within  the  scope 
of  definition  contained  therein. 

Often,  such  expenses  are  prohibitive 
and  fall  upon  the  aged  individuals'  mar- 
ried children  to  absorb.  The  children 
more  often  than  not  have  their  own  fam- 
ilies to  support  and  can  ill  afford  another 
t  xpenditure  which  often  adds  up  to  $200 
or  $300  per  month. 

I  think  that  the  least  that  can  be  done 
is  to  allow  a  tax  deduction,  within  limita- 
tions, for  amounts  thus  expended  on  be- 
half of  qualified  dependents,  and  I  in- 
tend to  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  which 
will  so  provide. 

The  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  aged, 
however.  There  are  cases  in  which  chil- 
rii  en  become  afflicted  at  a  very  early  age 
\\:th  a  permanent  disablement,  and,  as 
!i  result,  a  constant  companion  is  re- 
quired. In  some  cases,  the  exjjenses  thus 
incurred  are  not  properly  deductible  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purp>oses. 

Thus,  my  bill  will  provide  similar  re- 
lief to  taxpayers  incurring  such  expenses 
on   behalf  of   qualified  dependents   re- 


gardless of  age.  It  will  permit  a  maxi- 
mum deduction  of  $300  per  month  for 
the  number  of  months  personal  institu- 
tional care  is  requiied.  This  amount 
will  be  reduced,  however,  by  the  amount 
which  a  married  taxpayer's  income  ex- 
ceeds $20,000.  and  by  that  amount  which 
a  single  taxpayers  income  exceeds 
$10,000. 

The  bill  is  car,-"ul  m  spcfifymg  that 
only  expenditures  made  on  behalf  of 
"disabled  dependents'  a.--,  drfind  therein 
will  be  deductible.  A  'disabled  deix^nd- 
enf  is  defined  a-^  an  individual  who  "by 
reason  of  any  m;'d;cal"iy  determinable 
physical  or  mental  impairnir-nt  which 
can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or  to 
be  of  long-continued  and  liid  finite  du- 
ration, is  incapable  of  cannfj  for  him- 
self or  is  dangerou.s  to  himself  or  others 
if  left  alone."  Proof  of  such  disability 
must,  of  course,  be  supplied. 

Mr.  President.  I  kno-.v  there  arc  many 
taxpayers  who  find  themselves  burdened 
with  this  type  of  nondeductible  exix^n.se. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  most  assuredly 
be  of  great  assistance  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  net  revenue  loss  to  the 
Government  will  be  minimal.  I  there- 
fore see  little  reason  why  favorable 
action  should  not  be  taken  and  the  pro- 
vL'jions  of  this  bill  made  part  of  our  in- 
ternal revenue  law. 


RELOCATION    OF     PAPAGO    INDIAN 
VILLAGE  OF  SIL  MURK 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  relocation  and  re- 
establishment  of  the  members  of  the 
Papago  Indian  Tribe  inhabiting  the  vil- 
lage of  Sil  Murk,  w  hich  adjoins  the  Gila 
Bend  Indian  Reservation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  bill  printed  in 
the  Record,  together  with  an  announce- 
ment, prepared  by  me.  relating  to  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  announcement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1437 »  to  provide  for  the 
relocation  and  reestablishment  of  the 
members  of  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  in- 
habiting the  village  of  Sil  Murk,  which 
adjoins  the  Gila  Bend  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwater.  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AflFairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scjiate  nnd  Hortse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army. 
is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  m;iy  be 
necessary  to  effect  the  relocation  and  re- 
establishment  of  the  members  of  the  Papago 
Indian  Tribe  Inhabiting  the  village  of  Sil 
Murk,  which  adjoin.s  tiie  Gila  Bend  Indian 
Reservation,  to  a  nearby  site  within  the 
boundaries  of  such  Reservation,  or  to  a  site 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  this  purpose,  such  relocation  and 
reestablishment  havinp  been  made  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  the  Painted  Rock  Dam 
and  Reservoir  Project  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  May  17,   1950   (64  Stat.   163). 

S«C.  a.  (a)  In  effecting  the  relocation  and 
reestablishment  authorized  bv  the  fr-st  sec- 


tion of  this  Act,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall 
take  such  action  as  will  assure,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  that  the  economic,  social,  religious, 
and  community  life  of  the  members  of  the 
Papago  Indian  Tribe  inhabiting  the  village 
of  Sil  Murk  shall  be  restored  to  a  condition 
not  less  advantageous  to  such  members  than 
the  condition  which  they  enjoyed  as  in- 
habitants of  the  villace  of  Sil  Murk.  Such 
action  shall  inciud",  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  the  following: 

ill  ri'.ViUinR  ..  nuUible  replacement  site 
(iJicliidnio;  the  c;<  r.p.t;  ar;d  gnsding  of  such 
'^ito).  within  i"'ic'  boundaries  of  the  Gila 
V.T.'i  J"di:in  R'^srTV.ition.  or  on  a  ptirchased 
■ite.  -n  whi'h  to  re}r.c'ite  and  reestablish 
taich  niembe.s; 

(2)  Prr.'.idiufr  for  tJic  relocation  and  re- 
e.tiibUshment.  on  the  site  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  p:iragrrph  (  1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, rf  the  c-^inctcry  of  sucli  members, 
situated  within  li.e  area  comprising  the  vil- 
lage ')'  Si]  Murk,  rr  in  the  alternati\e  pro- 
tect the  exirting  cemetery  from  flooding  by 
ineans  nf  earth  dikes  or  other  suitable  pv^- 
■■^cti'.c  devices;   and 

(.3)  Pruvidi'.ig  for  the  establishment,  on 
Th-^  i.ite  proi,  ideti  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
\isions  uf  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 
of  (A)  a  building  to  serve  as  a  replacement 
for  the  church  of  such  members;  (B)  living 
quaiters  for  such  members;  (C)  water  wells; 
iDi  a  water  distribution  system  (including 
dirtribution  lines  I :  (E)  sewerage  facilities; 
IF)  roads;  and  (O)  such  other  buildings, 
tacilirips  an;i  structures  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  lo  c  ,rrv  oiii  the  provision  of  this 
Act . 

ibi  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized 
to  tr.'oisfer.  without  consideration,  all  right, 
t.'tle.  and  interests  of  the  United  States  In 
.Old  to  all  btnldings.  structures,  facilities. 
ImprovcmentK.  a:id  other  property  provided 
by  him.  in  accordaiice  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  to  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  trust  for  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe.  The 
piembers  of  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  who 
are  relocated  and  reestablished  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  have  an  In- 
terest in  such  buildings,  structures,  facili- 
ties, improvemeiits.  r.nd  property  so  pro- 
vided comparable  to  that  which  they  had  ris 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Sil  Murk  in 
comparable  proper' ies   in   such    village. 

Stc.  3.  As  a  condition  of  the  rebuilding 
and  relocation  of  the  said  village  of  Sil  Murk 
the  Papago  Tribe  shall  by  appropriate  reso- 
Ititlon  quit-claim  and  release  to  the  United 
States  whatever  interest  the  said  tribe  may 
have  in  the  site  ot  the  present  village  of  Sil 
Murk. 

Sec.  4.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
l^riated  such  sunis.  not  to  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate $269,500.  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tills  Act. 

Tlie  announcement  presented  by  Mr. 
Goldwater   is   as   follows: 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  today  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  enable  the  Corps  ol 
Engineers  tu  relocate  the  Papago  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Sil  Murk,  which  must  be  moved  to 
higher  ground  as  the  village  now  lies  within 
the  Painted  Rock  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 
The  bill  will  provide  substantive  legislation 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  this  re- 
location and  will  make  available  additional 
funds  for  this  purpose  not  to  exceed  $269,500. 

Senator  Goldwater  said  the  new  site 
would  provide  a  building  to  serve  as  a  re- 
placement for  the  church  for  the  Indian 
families  being  relocated,  living  quarters  and 
water  wells  for  them,  and  wott'.d  also  pro- 
vide that  the  present  cemetery  would  either 
be  relocated  or.  if  not  moved,  protected 
from  floods  by  mean":  of  earth  dikes  or  other 
suitable  protective  devices. 

The  Department  of  t!ie  Inteiior  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  cooperated, 
thoroughly  studying  this  needl  and  this  bill 
is  the  result  of  their  recommendations. 
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DISPLAY  OP  VOTING.  REGISTRA- 
TION. AND  ELECTION  INFORMA- 
i  ION  BY  U.S.  POST  OFFICES 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  intio- 
dv..e.  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
require  US.  post  offices  to  prominently 
di.spla>  voting,  registratuju.  and  election 
infurmation.  The  bill  is  also  beintr  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Repre.sentative 
Edwin  B    Dooley.  of  New  York 

Althou!?h  a  record  68.832.818  per- 
sons voted  in  the  1960  presidential  elec- 
tion they  represented  only  613  percent 
of  thf  total  civihan  voting  population 
An  estimate  20  miUion  per.son.s  were  not 
eligible  to  vote  for  various  rea.son.s  But 
more  than  15.500.000  per.sons  actually 
eligible  to  vote  did  not  do  so  In  con- 
gressional elections,  this  total  i.n  u.nially 
more  than  twice  that  number  It  is 
clear  we  need  to  do  everythini^  we  can 
to  stimulate  citizen  participation  in  u'ov- 
ernment  and  in  elections  T1um>'  are 
more  than  35.000  post  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  they  are  visited  daily 
by  millions  of  Americans  There  is  no 
more  practical  place  to  pu>t  voter  in- 
formation  than   the  US    po.st  office 

This  bill  would  require  each  post  office 
to  post  information  on  the  qualifications 
for  registration  and  voting,  the  places, 
dates,  and  times  for  rekii.stration  and 
votin^(  at  elections  in  the  area  served  by 
such  post  office.  The  nanie.s  and  office 
addresses  of  the  U.S.  Senators  from  the 
State  and  the  Representativtvs  f:om  tiie 
congressional  district  in  which  the  post 
of!ice  is  situated  would  also  be  ixj.sted 

In  anticipation  of  the  pa.ssace  of  tiie 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  ii«ht  to  vote, 
the  bill  provides  that  post  ufTices  m  the 
District  would  also  be  required  to  post 
the  voter  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  1438  •  to  provide  for  post- 
ing information  in  post  offices  with  re- 
spect to  registration  and  voting,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr  J.avits. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REGISTER  OF  CERTAIN  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  OPERATORS  LICENSES 
IN   DEPARTMENT   OF   COMMERCE 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  refrrence.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  approved  July  14. 
1960  '74  Stat.  526 1  relatmu  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  register  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  certain  motoi-  vehicle 
operitors'  licenses.  I  a.>k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary requesting  the  proposed  Irsnslation 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
fered.  and,  without  objection  the  letter 
Will  be  printed  in  the  Recoro 

The  bii:  (S.  1440>  to  amtiKl  fr.r  act 
approved  July  14,  1960  74  Stat  526' 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
register  m  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  certain  motor  vehicle  opt  rators  li- 
censes, introduced  by  Mr.  M.^cm-^on,  by 


request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  il.s 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Intersfate  and  P'oreiun  Commerce 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr   Magnuson 
IS  as  follows 

The  .st(  RKTARY  or  Commmcc. 
W(i!h:ngt:<ri    DC     \farrh31    1961 
The  H'  nfira^5le  the  Prfsidfnt  or  tut  beNAT*. 

Dear  Mp  Pre.sidfnt  The  Depftrtmeiit  of 
Commerce  siibnUts  herewith  as  a  part  of  Its 
legislatne  program  f(jr  the  87th  Congres.'^ 
1st  seshlon.  a  draft  bU'  entitled  To  amend 
the  act  appro\ed  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat  b26) 
relaUng  t<)  the  establishment  of  a  regl.ster  In 
Mie  Df-parimeut  of  Commerce  of  certain 
.'!!■  •:  ir  \chuie  operntors'  licen.se.i    ' 

t.'r'.cier  th<*  provisions  of  the  net  approved 
.Jiilv  14  1)60  (74  Stat  526).  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  w.ts  directed  to  establish  and 
mamt.iin  .i  register  containing  the  mime  of 
each  uidlMdiuil  reporletl  to  hun  by  a  Slate. 
i.r  political  SKbdIMsion  there<jf.  as  un  Indl- 
vidua  with  resp*ct  to  whom  such  StAte  or 
political  subdivision  has  revoked  a  mot^ir 
vehicle  operator's  license  or  permit  because 
of  (it  driving  while  intoxicated  or  (2i  con- 
viction f>f  u  \  lolHtlon  of  a  hli^hway  safety 
code  involving  hjas  of  life  Such  register 
shall  also  ccntaln  other  Information  deemed 
.ippri'priate  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  act  The  Secret.iry.  at 
rhe  request  of  any  State,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  Is  required  to  furnish  In- 
formation contained  in  the  register  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  applying  for  a  motor 
vehicle  operators  liceiise  In  that  Stnte  or 
political  subdlvi.sion 

Necessary  initial  action  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  uf  this  register  was  taken 
shortly  after  enactment  of  the  1960  act 
The  register  is  designed  to  serve  a.s  a  clearlng- 
houEe  of  Information  to  identify  for  n  State 
those  motor  vehicle  drivers  whose  licenses 
havi  been  revoked  under  the  laws  of  other 
States  because  of  driving  while  intoxicated 
or  conviction  of  a  traffic  violation  resulting  In 
loss  of  life.  The  register  will  be  operated  as 
.1  vohii.tary  State-Federal  enterprise  It  w.i.s 
recognized  at  the  outset  that  one  problem 
to  be  faced  was  that  motor  vehicle  driver 
Uceiisli.g,  Including  revocation  and  suspen- 
sir)n  requirements  and  practices,  is  handled 
in  a  v.irlety  of  ways  by  the  States  State 
laws  dilfer  quite  widely,  m  fact,  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  term  're- 
voked "  State  laws  also  vary  In  terminology 
and  efTect  where  Intoxicated  or  drinking 
drivers  are  concerned,  as  well  as  In  other 
respects  having  a  bearing  upon  tlie  adminis- 
tration ff  the  act. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  State  laws  and 
pr.'.c'lce.'-.  h.is  revealed  that  many  States  will 
i;<a  be  able  to  participate  In  this  national 
register  Ijec.iiise  of  certain  limiting  language 
found  in  the  laws  of  the  State  For  example 
many  Slates  do  not  provide  for  revocation 
of  motor  vehicle  operators'  licenses  under 
tlie  two  conditions  set  forth  In  the  act,  but 
do  provide  for  suspension  of  licenses  for 
varying  periods  of  time.  In  some  cases  for 
more  than  a  year,  depending  upon  the  sever- 
ity or  repetition  of  the  offense  Involved 
Under  the  present  language  of  the  1960  act 
such  a  St.ite  could  not  participate  in  fur- 
ni.shing  information  to  the  register  bcc.»use 
of  the  p<hr.iseology  of  lt«  own  la^^'s  It  is 
recommended,  therefore,  that  consideration 
be  given  to  striking  the  phrase  "revoKed  a 
iiujtor  vehicle  operator's  license  or  permit' 
where  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  act  and  substituting  In  lieu 
theret.f  the  (;hrase  terminated  or  tem- 
[xirarlly  withdrawn  an  individual's  license 
or  privilege  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle" 
Such  an  .amendment  wtiuld  permit  additional 
S'ates  t  )  participate  In  tills  program  and 
w..u;d  n.ore  elTectivety  reflect  the  intent  of 
congres-.  In  enacting  the  original  enabling 
legislation 


}•'■  r  rea!>i>iis  of  clarification  and  m  order 
'A:n:  the  register  may  carry  out  the  bro.ni 
P'lrijoses  of  the  legislation  it  l.s  also  recom- 
mended that  the  conditions  euuiner.ited  in 
.section  1  of  the  act  be  .slightly  re\ise<l  m 
broader  terms  to  take  in'o  .iccvint  inr  dii- 
ferences  In  .State  laws  .I'ul  pr.n'ices 

The  amendments  reconimeiuled  herein  are 
principally  ie<linlcal  in  nature  The  basic 
[x>Ilcies  considered  by  the  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  origin. il  legislation  vnaild  not  be 
affected  S,ad  amendments  .ire  propoied  as 
.1  result  of  .1  conferen  e  of  reiiresentatives 
or  .st.ite  Motor  Vehicle  Administrator.s.  Uie 
.^merlc.ln  As.s<)Clatlon  of  Motor  Vehicle  Atl- 
mlnlstrat!)r.H,  the  American  D  ir  A.ss(Miutlon. 
the  Trafnr  Institute  of  Noriliwestern  Unl- 
ver^lty  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Hoads  of 
this  Department  We  believe  that  enact- 
inriit  i<t  tliCbe  ameiidnienis  would  lacUitHte 
lulmlnlst ration  of  the  act  a.s  well  as  increase 
the  elTectlveness  of  the  register  itself  The 
enclosed  draft  bill  is  desU'iied  t.  ■  accomplish 
the  reconimendatlons  corUilned  herein 

The  Department  of  Commerce  therefore 
rec(nnme'id.s  enactment  of  the  et. closed  draft 
b;:i 

We  have  been  advised  by  '.he  Bureau  of  the 
Budget    that    there    is    no    objection    to    the 
pre.sentation   of   this  report   from   the  slant! - 
point  of  the  administration  s  program 
Sincerely  yours 

1,1    THFR  H     HoDCES. 

.^<     '-  !iiry  u/  Cnmm''r--e 


NA'nONAI.  PUBLIC   WORKS  WEEK 

Mr  DIHKSEN  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  lestjlution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  i.ssue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  7-da>  i  <riod  commenc- 
mt;  October  1  1961,  as  National  Public 
Works  Week,  and  calling  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  rniled  States  to  celebrate  such 
wc.k  with  appropriate  activities  and 
cei  fiiKinie.s 

The  establishiiK  nt  of  National  Public 
Works  Week  uiU  be  an  efleclue  means 
of  e.xplaming  the  roW'  that  public  work.s 
en'.;ine<i  iiv:  and  administration  play  in 
the  lives  of  every  American  family,  par- 
ticularly those  living  in  urban  communi- 
ties Due  to  the  vital  nature  of  public 
works  and  their  importance  to  most 
Afuericans.  ma.ss  media  can  be  expected 
to  help  carry  their  message  to  their  re- 
spective audiences 

The  desicnation  of  a  Public  Works 
Wft'k  will  focus  attention  on  the  public 
work.s  proL-iam  who.se  services  are  dedi- 
eatcd  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  the 
cili/.ens  of  the  Nation  It  is  felt  that 
this  program  will  help  to  arou.se  an  in- 
terest in  the  young  people  of  the  nation 
to  pursue  careers  in  the  public  service 
iiKiMiuirh  as  that  service  needs  topflight 
men  of  imagination,  vision,  and  fore.sikiht 
ill  the  held  of  public  woiks 

Kmani.s  clubs  all  ove-'  the  country 
hiMiiL'  a  basic  interest  m  public  works. 
eiithu>iasucally  .spdn.sor  and  endorse 
thi.'.  loiiit  !i  ,ol'.it;cin  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tiMiuil  to  encourage  participation  in  this 
wek,  uiU  have  lUs  clubs  sponsor  recog- 
nition luncheons  for  the  public-works 
eiu'ineei.s  and  administrators  in  their 
resi)ective  communities  The.se  clubs 
al.so  ha\e  plans  to  select  the  top  ten 
public  uorks  men  of  the  year,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  these  men  during 
the  Natioiu.l  Public  Works  Week. 

Members  of  the  P'ederal.  State,  and 
local  units  of  government  who  are  re- 
sponsible for,  and  design,  build,  operate, 


and  maintain  public  services  and  facili- 
ties es.senlial  to  serve  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  certainly  deserve  recognition  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
h.tnlth.  safety,  and  genera^  welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ioiiu  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
piopi  lately  referred. 

The  joint  re.solution  'S.J.  Res.  68)  pro- 
.uiing  for  tlu'  designation  of  the  week 
lomniencmg  October  1.  1961.  as  "Na- 
uonal  Public  Works  Week",  introduced 
hy  Mr  Dikksen.  was  received,  read  twice 
bv  Its  title,  and  leferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  the  .Uuliciary. 


rONSTRUCTIOV  OF  PERMANENT 
HUILDINCi  ir.'  MEMORY  OF  VET- 
KKANS  OF  CIVIL  WAR 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  have 
li(  in  asked  by  .si  mo  of  the  local  citizens 
lo  introduce  i)i'op().sed  legislation  to  es- 
lablisli  a  national  shrine  commission  to 
silect  and  procure  a  site  and  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  construction  of  a  per- 
manent buildm;:  m  memory  of  the  vet- 
( lans  ol  the  Cuil  War.  In  pursuance 
of  that  request.  I  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution, and  a.sk  ihat  it  be  appropriately 
lef erred. 

The  PRK.siDINf;  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately refei red. 

The  joint  u-sclution  iS  J.  Res.  69)  es- 
tabli.shing  a  national  shrine  commission 
to  .select  and  pr')cure  a  site  and  formu- 
late plans  for  tie  construction  of  a  per- 
manent memorial  building  in  memory 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  intro- 
duced by  Mr  DfRKSEN.  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred lo  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdiniMistiat  ion 


PERMISSION  I^R  RAILROAD  COR- 
PORATIONS ro  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  CERTAIN  TAX  RELIEF  MEAS- 
URES —  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1961.  I  introduced  S.  658.  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  .so  as  to  permit  railroad  corpwra- 
tious  to  take  full  advantage  of  tax  re- 
lief measures  enacted  or  granted  by  the 
states   and   their    political   subdivisions. 

Such  relief  has  been  granted  by  a  num- 
ber of  States,  the  latest  of  which  is  the 
action  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
assist  the  continued  operations  of  the 
New  Haven  Raihoad  and  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  tax  remission  and  sta- 
tion maintenance.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  i  Mr.  Bush)  has  for  a  long 
time  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
iirobliins  faced  by  our  commuter  rail- 
ixads.  and  has  a.sked  to  join  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  le'Jislation.  which  relates  so 
t  iosely  to  the  recent  action  by  his  State. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  i  may  be  joined  as  a  cosp)onsor  of 
s  658,  and  that  his  name  may  appear  on 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oljjection.  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954.  RELATir^G  TO 
ESTATE  TAXES  PAID  TO  STATES- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  iS.  1344  >  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  increase  m  the 
amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be  al- 
lowed against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Mus- 
KiEl.  my  name  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  V.'itliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION 
RELATING  TO  QUALIFICATIONS 
OF  ELECTORS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coii.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McC.^RTHY  I  be  added,  at  the  next,  print- 
ing, to  the  list  of  cospon.sors  of  the 
resolution  iS.J.  Res.  58',  which  1  intro- 
duced for  myself  and  64  other  Senators. 
propKJsing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  relating 
to  the  qualifications  of  electors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ABOLITION  OF  MANDATORY  CAPI- 
TAL PUNISHMENT  IN  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  20.  1961.  the  names  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Bush  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  <S.  13801  to  amend  section  801  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating  (for  himself  and  Mr.  H\rtkei 
on  March  20,  1961. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging:  Senators  Morse. 
Bible,  Clark,  Church.  Randolph. 
MusKiE.  Long  of  Missouri,  Smith  of 
Massachusetts.  Carlson.  Bennett.  Bush. 
and  Keating. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  REYNALDO  G.  GARZA. 
TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE. 
SOUTHERN   DISTRICT   OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday.  April  6.  1961.  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Offlce  Buildinsi. 
on    the    nomination    of    Reynaldo    G. 


Garza,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas,  vice 
James  V,  Allred.  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representatioiis  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Blakleyi,  as 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HkuskaI.  and  mvself. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr.  President,  llie 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
fei red  to  and  aie  now  pending  before  llie 
Co'nmittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

W.  Arthur  Gaiiity,  Jr..  of  Massachu- 
.sctts.  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Massachusetts,  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Elliot  L.  Richard.son: 

Raymond  J.  Pettinc.  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  district  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  Mainelli: 

John  F.  Quinn.  Jr  .  of  New  Mexico,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New- 
Mexico,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  James 
A.  Borland: 

Olin  N.  Bell,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mis- 
souri, f  jr  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Omar  L. 
Schnatmeier:  and 

Anson  J.  Anderson,  of  North  Dakota,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  North 
Dakota,  for  a  ttrni  of  4  years,  vice 
Harry  R.  Tenborg. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  flic  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Monday.  April  3.  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  m.ay 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nominations,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hearings  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING. 
MARCH  29,  1961,  BY  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    ATOMIC    ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  wish  to 
give  notice  that  a  public  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  Wednesday.  March 

29.  1961.  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber,  room  P-63,  Capitol 
Building,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Leland  John  Haworth.  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June 

30.  1961,  and  thereafter  for  a  term  of  5 
years  expiring  June  30,   1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  biographical 
summary  of  Dr.  Haworth's  background 
which  accompanied  his  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BIOC.R.^PHICAL    SrvMAPY     OF    Dr.    Lclind    J. 

H.^WORTH 

Born  July  11.  1004.  Flint.  Mich. 

Marital  status:   Widower:   cliildren.  two. 
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ReslcJenre      CUT    Road,    Belle    T- rre     Port 
Je:It-Ts.  in    N  V 

E.lacu'..    i;     A  B  .  Indiana  Unlve'-slty,  192o 
AM     Indi.m.i  University.   1926;   Ph    D.  Uni- 
verbi".y  oi'  Wl.^coIljln,  1931. 

Experience  Director.  Brjokhavpii  N  I'lonal 
Laborntcrv.  1948  to  present;  pre  ■...1"  .*.  A=i- 
Boclated  Ui.r.  ersitles.  Inr  .  1960  :  •  pr-vent; 
mem^pr  r  f  the  b  mrd  of  director^  o.ik  K.'i:-- 
Institute  for  Naclear  Studies,  19oJ  t.>  pres- 
ent; vice  president.  Associated  Universities. 
Inc.  I'Jol  60.  asflstant  director,  B'.\)ui;- 
h.iven  NarioiMl  I.:iborat.  .ry,  1J47  48.  pro- 
fessor of  physics  University  of  Illinois,  1944 
47,  on  le.ne  tr-.m  1941  to  1945  doing  w.ir 
work  at  r,hc>  M  i:?s:ichusetts  In.stitute  of  Tech- 
no;o«;y  U.idiaticn  Laboratiry;  rv^islstant  pro- 
fessor pliysics.  University  o:'  Illinois.  1939  44: 
asscjcUitt;  m  phy.slc:^-.  University  of  Illinois. 
1938  3!^».  L.ilor  fei'.ow  in  physiril  chemistry. 
MIT.  1937  38  In.-.tructor  In  physics.  Uni- 
versity of  WisciJiisin.  1930-37;  high  school 
teacher.  Iiuli.inapjli?!,  Ind.,   1926  2H 

Scientific  advisor,  Presidents  Sciencp  Ad- 
visory C'lniniittee 

A.liliatlons:  Mrmbcr,  NatL-nal  Science 
Foundation;  mf^inher  and  Chnlrman  (since 
1954).  Panel  L.r;  Hiph  En^r^^y  Acct  ler:xtors, 
Nationa:  Scieioe  F>iridai:<>:i,  member. 
Panel  on  H.gh  Energy  Physics.  President's 
Science  Adv.sory  Commi' to",  member.  l>:>ard 
of  directors.  .\:neric.in  Nucle  ir  Society, 
1955  60;  pre.sident,  Amrr.can  Nuclear  S  j- 
ceiy.  1958  59  member,  v.iri'nis  pan-^is  and 
pr   Jeots  on  scienlitic-mtlit.iry  affairs 

Scientific  specialty:  Surface  structure  rf 
metals,  seci '111.1. iry  electron  emi.sslon.  low 
temperature  research,  r.uclc.ir  physics,  hign 
eneraiy  physics,  especially  very  high  energy 
accelerators,  eiec'.roiiics 

Publications  Numero".s  :cientific  papers 
In  a:.)<jve  fieldb.  author  of  several  chapters 
of  the  MIT  R.LCliation  I-iboratory  scrips. 

H  1.  rs  .ii.d  :\'A,-ards:  President's  Certiricate 
of  M>-rit    Phi  Beta  Kapa 

Mfinbtrsl-.ip.s  American  Ph.-sical  Society. 
felloA-:  .\mer'.can  Nuclear  S-ciety.  fellovt ; 
New  Y  )rk  A  \demy  of  Scl-nc-r's,  fellow; 
Sigma  XI.   Cianima  Alpha 

Political  affiUaiion.   RCjjabUcan. 


ADDRESSES.       EDITORIALS        Aini- 
CLES.      ETC,      PRINTED      IN'      lUF. 
RECORD 
On  ifQue^t,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

addrc:-^  ■.-.  eduorials.  article-,  etc  .  were 
ordcT'T'd  to  be  printed  in  t!..'  Record 
as  follo'.v.s 

Bv  Mr   jX  liDAN 

.\(!  Iro.s  dcU.f-red  by  Senator  Pa.stice  be- 
fore the  .Amfr.  ■  <:\  Cotti^n  Man'if  ^C'lrerr  In- 
stitute, at  M.imi  Be;>ch  Fla  ■  :.  M  rch  25. 
19fil 

Bv    Mr     tXDDD: 

Address  entKud  'Where  la  Ireland  in  the 
Fikjht  for  Freed  im?"  delivered  at  the  177th 
annr.trsary  dinner  of  the  Society  ot  the 
Friendly  .-ons  of  St.  Patrick,  In  New  Y'jrk. 
N  Y  .  nil  March    17.   1961 

Address  delivered  by  the  Hon  -rahle  HOrit.RT 
C  BYR3,  a  U  S  Senator  from  the  titaU'  of 
West  VJKinia.  before  the  Knox  County  Dfin- 
ocratlc  Women  s  Club.  Knox.. I.e.  Tenn  . 
March    19.    19tU 

By   Mr    WILEY: 

Ad^'ress  by  iWm  over  radln  <^tat:on  WIND. 
C:::c.i^'o.   March   26,    1961 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDi;.\CE 
DAY 

Mr  DIRKSFN.  Mr  Preside:  t  B\'elo- 
russian  Irdjpendence  Day  is  c''nin:)emri- 
rated  on  Mirch  25  of  each  vear  The 
Byelorussian  people  gained  their  iride- 
pcndeni'^>  m  1918;  but  it  was  shortlived. 
for  the  Communist  Soviet  Union  foiced 


the'^e  bnivf  peop'..'  b':.'.:ul  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. The  ensliived  Byelorussians  are 
liwkmLt  to  .\mer;ca  and  other  free  na- 
tions for  moral  support  so  needed  in 
these  trying'  times  for  nations  under  the 
dominance  of  tlie  Comrauni.sti.  I  hope 
the  day  w  .11  come  when  all  freedom- 
luvmK  people  will  be  permitted  self-rule 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  Mrs  Vera  Z.  Romuk. 
secretary.  Byeloru."^sian-American  Youth 
Oiganizatiun  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  clearly  states  the  cause  of  the 
Byelorussians,  and  her  attached  state- 
ment be  made  a  part  cf  the  Record. 

There  btins'  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

PtoRM.  Til.  Afarc'i  22.  1061 
Hon.  Everett  M    Dirksin. 
US     Senrite     Waihington.    PC 

D.^AR  SrNAToR  DiRKsf  N  On  March  2.5  falls 
the  43d  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
Independence  of  Byelorussia  and  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Byelorusst.in  d"scent  In  Illinois  will 
observe  this  occaflon  with  prayers  for  the 
Byelorurslan  people  In  their  Communist  oc- 
cupied hnmolnnd  and  specially  designed  pro- 
gj-.Tms.  We  would  also  appreciate  youi  men- 
tion f.f  this  day  In  Congress. 

The  Americans  of  Byeloru.'slan  descent  feci 
that  as  long  as  the  Byelorussian  people  are 
held  captive  in  their  homeland  by  the  Com- 
munist tyrants  and  deprived  of  every  hu- 
mane right  to  their  national  life  and  par- 
ticularly of  obierving  the  national  holidays 
of  utmost  concern  to  tl-.em,  it  Is  cur  dtity  as 
their  descendants  to  keep  aMve  their  tradi- 
tions and  preserve  whatever  we  can  of  their 
national  heritage  unt'l  the  day  when  free- 
dom Is  atram  regained   by  them. 

It  Is  also  our  belief  that  by  commemo- 
rating each  year  the  declaration  of  Byelo- 
rusiia's  Independence  we  can  raise  our 
voices  in  defense  of  the  Byel-russlan  peo- 
ple and  reassure  them  that  we  have  not  for- 
gotti*n  them  and  never  agreed  to  their  en- 
slavement by  Soviet  Russia  Furtlier,  It  Is 
iir  belief  that  any  coruildcratlons  shown  for 
the  Byelorussian  people  on  the  day  of  special 
significance  to  them  by  members  of  our 
local.  State,  and  National  Governments 
wotild  support  even  more  our  concern  for 
them  and  have  greater  bearing  upon  them  In 
their   longing   f  ir   freedom. 

I  am  enclosing  a   brief   outline  on   Byelo- 
russia for  y  >ur  Information.     Ihar.k  you  t^T 
your  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vera  Z    RoMt'K. 
S'-^rrtary.  By^lorustJftn- American  VouJ'i 
Organization  m  the  State  o/  lllinuts. 

BTrT-ORTT?.«A    AND  THE   BYELORrSSIAflS 

(By  Vera  Z   Rumuk) 

Byelorussia  Is  not  Rus-sla  but  one  of  the 
Slavic  countries  In  Eastern  Europe  Byelo- 
rusila  Is  one  of  several  non-Russian  Re- 
pub'lcs  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Is  repre- 
sented as  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Clen- 
eral  As.'-embly  In  the  United  Nations. 

The  Byelorussian  territory  lies  In  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  b  irderlng 
with  Poland  on  the  west,  Lithuania  and 
Luvia  on  the  northwest  end  north.  Russia 
on  the  northeast  and  east,  and  Ukraine  on 
the  south.  Her  capital  Is  Miensk  (Minsk 
in  the  Russian  language* . 

Byleorussla  Is  at  least  twice  bigger  in 
population  than  the  three  Baltic  Republics  - 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia— combined  to- 
gether and  occupies  148.000  square  miles 
of  land  Ov^r  8  million  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians (according  to  the  Soviet  Census  of 
19591  live  m  the  Byelor\isslan  S.S  R.  and 
■It  least  7  miUior.  of  them  are  distributed 
.'.m.'r.g  the  Federated  Russian  Republic,  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  Poland,  and  the  So\let 


S->clalUt  Rt^publlcs  of  Llthuann  I.it.la, 
Ukraine  and  others  This  tigure  makes  the 
Byelorussians  in  the  Europe. m  U  8  .-■  H  the 
second  largest  i»on-Ru8eian  n.itwri  .»U'  r  ihe 
Ukrainians. 

The  ByelorUiSUins  ore  one  of  the  family  of 
enstern  Slavs  and  their  language  Is  one  of 
the  enM  Slavic  hingtiages  It  differs  from 
the  Hu!j«lan  and  the  Ukralnl.in  In  the  same 
respect  as  the  SpanUh  language  diners  frc  ni 
the  IlallaM  and  Portuguese. 

In  the  M.ddlf  Ages  Bylerousrla  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Grand  Principality  of 
Lithuania  and  the  term  "Bylerorussia'"  or 
•  White  Rusia'  (no  connection  with  the  Rus- 
!>!:ins  who  Identify  themselves  as  "White" 
r.iHslans  because  of  their  opposition  to  Red 
Ru£.ilai  c  ime  Into  existence  In  the  18ih  cen- 
tury Other  names  applied  to  Byelorussia 
are:  Belorussla.  Whitrruthenla.  Byeloru- 
thenla.  and  Kryvia  However,  the  term 
"Byelorussia"  has  tycri  used  most  extensive- 
ly since  the  Second  Worlcl  War  and  It  Is  be- 
cause the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public Is  represented  m  the  United  Nations 
und'r  this  name. 

Byel(jn:s.ria  fell  un.ler  the  domination  of 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but 
so  did  Poland  and  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  at  that  time,  anrl  was  held  by  Rus- 
sia until  World  War  I  This  prolonged 
domination,  however,  did  not  n;ake  Uusiiiaiis 
out  of  the  Bvclorutslans.  At  least  the  Byelo- 
ru-'sl:.n  jioijple  never  had  considered  them- 
selves as  r.uoh  and  waited  for  the  sppro- 
prsale  time  to  restore  imlependeiite  of  their 
country. 

In  1917.  when  the  czirlst  Russian  Em- 
pire was  shattered  by  the  revolution,  the 
Byelorussian  people  felt  It  w.is  tune  f  t 
tJicm  to  restore  the  long-ycarned  Independ- 
ence and.  AS  a  result,  on  M  irch  25.  1918, 
Byelorussia  waa  declared  liid<-pcndont  by 
the  third  constitutional  act  of  the  all-Rvel'i- 
rur.slan  Congress,  which  met  I.,  di.-ruse  the 
fate  of  Byeloru.'sla  at  Miensk 

The  young  Byelurussian  National  Repub- 
lic did  not  flourish  very  long,  however  Her 
territory  was  turned  into  a  battlefield  be- 
tween the  rallying  forces  first  of  Russia  and 
Germany  and  then  Russia  and  Polar.d,  and 
the  tragedy  befell  again.  At  the  Treaty  cf 
Riga  m  1921  (this  treaty  was  disapproved  by 
the  US  Department  of  State)  Byelorussia's 
body  was  cut  in  two  The  eastern  two-third.s 
nf  her  territory  was  occupied  by  Uu»ii.t. 
where  li\  order  to  acquiesce  the  feel.ogs  of 
the  Byelorussian  people,  the  so-called  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  was  estab- 
lished to  take  place  of  the  rightful  g  ■■> - 
ernment  of  the  Byeloru-isians.  which  was 
forced  Into  exile  The  western  one-third 
w^as  occupied  by  Poland. 

By  the  1939  agreement  between  Rlbben- 
trop  and  MdIoUjv  Russia  obtair:ed  the  rl^;ht 
ut  t.ikmg  over  the  western  [)art  (.f  Byelo- 
russia from  Poland  to  the  t'lir,-.  n  l.ii.c  and 
did  occupy  It  soon  thereafter  In  U»44  Byelo- 
russia's territory  was  re<iccupled  by  Ru.-- 
sla  agnin  and  It  Is  kniriwri  to  us  today  under 
the  name  of  the  Byelorussian  S<ivlet  Socialist 
Republic.  However,  only  one-half  of  the 
ethnographical  territory  of  Byelorussia 
found  Its  way  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
present-day  Bycloru.«slan  Republic.  The  rest 
of  It  was  distributed  among  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  of  Lithuania  and   I>atvla. 
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n'"\r:I   OF   FORMKR   SENATOR 
.J.XMKS    K     ?.TU!?I?AY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  M:'.  Pie.'.iULiit.  I 
a^k  unaiumu'iis  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  RteoRD  a  nitinui  lal  on  the  deatli 
of  the  Hon.  James  E.  Murray.  The  me- 
morial is  siRne.i  by  Donald  G.  Nutter. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana;  Frank 
Murray.  Secretary  of  Stati<  of  Montana; 


and  Forrest  Anderson.  Attorney  General 
ot  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
iial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
i;i  (  uRn.  as  follows: 

Mfmoriai    o.n   the   Death   or  the 

HoNoR^Bir    J."lMES    E.    Murrat 

W  l.ereas  it  is  wl:h  sincere  sorrow  that  the 
members  ol  the  t.iate  Board  of  Examiners 
of  iiie  Matt  "1  Montana  have  learned  of  the 
flea:h  ul  Mont.m.i  -  beloved  Senator  James  E. 
M'ii-r.i\  :   and 

Wlure.is  Ser,,.:'  r  Murray's  long  and  out- 
standing '•ervice  h  is  well  earned  the  deep  re- 
spect ut  all  clii/.cn  .  of  his  State  as  well  as  the 
ti.tire  Nation,  and 

Whereas  Senator  Murray's  regard  for  the 
interests  ol  manluiid  and  his  benevolence 
have  become  an  important  part  of  Montana's 
hii'orv:    now.    therefore,   be   It 

Hr^olifd  bij  thr  State  board  ot  examiners, 
for  ami  on  if^  ou  i  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of 
thr  I  unrin'd  i^i  r^-iploycrs  of  this  State,  That 
II  expression  of  deep  esteem,  remembrance 
.Old  respect  to  this  outstanding  and  loyal 
citi/en  tins  true  and  devoted  public  ofBclal. 
be  extended  to  tiie  members  of  his  family, 
;il,ing  with  Rince-e  sympathy  In  their  be- 
reavement and  great  loss:  and  be  It  further 

Rfvo/rcd.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board,  and  that  the 
secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  to 
the  surviving  n  embers  of  the  Senator's 
family 

Done  ai  the  ri'v  i>f  Helena,  the  capital  of 
Montana    uii  tins  24th  day  of  March  1961. 

DONALD    O.    NTTTTER. 

Gorerrjor. 

Frank  Murray. 

Secretary    of    State. 
rORRfST     ANDE«SON, 

Attorney  General. 

Ml  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  when 
.Senator  James  K  Murray  died  last  week 
this  country  lo^t  one  of  its  great  public 
servants.  No  appraisal  of  his  career  in 
this  brief  space  can  cover  the  large  range 
of  his  interests  or  the  magnitude  of  his 
contributions  to  this  Nation. 

It  is  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
the  people  of  this  country  that  Senator 
Murray  directed  his  interests  and  ener- 
les  toward  making  a  better  life  for  his 
fellow  men.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  never  broke  from  the  consistent  and 
persistent  line  he  laid  down  in  his  fight 
for  the  underprivileged  and  the  discrim- 
inated against  For  his  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  natural  resources  against  any 
violations  by  special  interests — for  these 
efToits  alone — he  deserves  a  high  place 
amonu  the  Nations  statesmen. 

When  Senator  Murray  terminated  his 
lonn  career  in  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year, 
he  left  with  us  a  far-reaching  proposal 
to  preserve  and  improve  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country.  He  proposed 
that  we  establish  a  Resources  and  Con- 
servation Council  which  would  maintain 
a  continuous  study  of  our  natural  re- 
.■-ource.s— our  needs  now  and  in  the  years 
ahead.  The  pioposal  had  in  mind  not 
only  a  study  of  our  water  and  minerals 
le.sources  but  our  land,  forests,  fish  and 
'Aildlife,  recreational  facilities — every 
natural  resource  of  importance  to  our 
national  life  and  strength.  I  had  many 
lona  talks  with  Senator  Murray  about 
tins  proposal  and  this  year  I  reintro- 
duced it  in  the  Senate.  I  hope  my  col- 
leafiues  will  move  quickly  on  this  im- 
portant measure— not  only  because  of 
the  great  need  for  it  but  because  it  would 


be  a  deserving  tribute  to  the  man  who 
inspired  and  fostered  it. 

Senator  Murray's  death  leaves  us  with 
a  great  national  loss.  It  leaves  many 
of  us  with  a  great  personal  loss.  When 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, particularly  in  my  last  4  years 
there  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  his  friend- 
ship and  assistance  to  me  were  invalu- 
able. For  the  qualities  of  kindness  and 
strength  which  he  combined  in  large 
measure,  he  will  always  be  remembered 
as  a  great  humanitarian  and  a  great 
human  being.  In  a  world  wheie  more 
often  than  not  personal  integrity  and 
courage  give  way  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressures,  Senator  Muria.v  was  a 
man  apart. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar to  which  there  is  no  objection. 
beginning  with  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair » .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


Special  Assistant  on  Health  and  Medical 
Affairs  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

I  For  nominations  this   day   received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings." 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Robert  E.  Maxwell,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  r.orthern  d:strlct  of 
West  Virginia;  and 

Newell  A.  George,  ol  Kansas,  ti  be  US 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Kansas 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

D.  JefT  Lance,  of  MiSF^ot-ri  t  i  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri: 
and 

F.  Russell  MilUn.  of  Missouri,  t  d  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Comnutiee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Burke  Marshall,  of  Marvl.aid.  -.o  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

John  M.  Kelly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  commi  tees,  the 
nominations  referred  to  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Boisfeuilliet  Jones,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


RENEGOTIATION  BOARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr..  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  a  member  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  nominations  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


TREATY  ON  EXTRADITION  WITH 
BRAZIL— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNC- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Execu- 
tive H,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  treaty 
of  extradition  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Bra- 
zil, transmitted  to  the  Senate  today,  and 
that  the  treaty,  together  with  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Piesident  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  oj  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion. I  transmit  herewith  a  treaty  of  ex- 
tradition between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  of  Bra- 
zil, signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  January 
13.  1961. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to  the 
treaty. 

The  treaty  is  urgently  needed.  For 
almost  50  years  there  has  been  no  ex- 
tradition treaty  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  in  Brazil  a  substan- 
tial number  of  important  fugitives  from 
the  United  States.  The  treaty,  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  bring  to  justice  such 
fugitives,  will  be  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  law-enf»icement  officials  of  the 
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Ft'dCial  Guvcrnment  and  of  ih^?  vanuua 
Siaies  of  the  United  btates. 

I  iheref  10  ur^e  that  the  Senate  give 
this  trraty  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation 

Jo:rN  F    Kfnneiiy. 


The  White  House,  Men 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  MODIFICATION  OF 
n:TERNATIONAL  LOAD  LINF.  CON- 
VP]NT:0N— REMOVAL  OI'  INJUNC- 
TION  OF  SECRECY 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  .'^ecrecy  be  removed  ficm  Execu- 
tive T.  ST'h  Conp;res5.  1st  ses.'^ion.  a  pro- 
po.sed  modif-'ation  of  article  Ve'  of  the 
International  Load  Line  Convention. 
SI  ;npd  at  Lundon  on  July  5.  I'J'^o.  tran.s- 
mitted  to  the  Senate  today,  and  that  the 
proposal,  to-elher  with  tl.e  I'u-.Kl^nfs 
mes.sa:,e.  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation.s.  and  that  the 
Prfsidenfs   me.ssage   be   pnn'.'-d    m    the 

REfor?.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I>  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana':'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  .so  ordered. 

The  me!5?aje  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  th:  Senate  of  the  United  Stat>--: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  setting  fon:!i  the  text 
of  a  proposal  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  on  May  31.  194Lt 
for  modifica'ion  of  article  3  ►- ■  of  the 
International  Load  Line  Convention 
signed  at  London  on  July  5.  l'J30. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommt-nda- 
tion  made  m  the  Secretary's  report,  I  re- 
quest that  the  Senate  give  iti  advice  and 
consent  to  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  the  proposed  modi- 
fication of  the  convention. 

John  F    Kennedy. 
The  White  Housi.  March  27.  rj61 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr     MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

move  that  the  Senate  return  to  lei,'u>la- 
tivp  session. 

The  motion  was  aj^reed  to:  and  thi^ 
Senaie  resumed  the  cuiuideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ESCAPE  TO  FREEDOM  nilBU'lE 
TO  SENATOR  CANNcN 

M/.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  few  things  more  pleasurable  in 
life  than  to  direct  public  attention  to  a 
collea:,'ue  and  friend  whose  acc'umpli.-h- 
menis  have  been  too  privately  kno'vn  in 
the  pa.>t. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada I  Mr  C\NNON]  is  pre.sently  kno-.vn 
lor  his  quietly  efficient  work  on  the 
Armed  Services  and  Rules  Committfes. 
In  thf  Senate  only  2  years,  lie  is  already 
th''  chairman  of  the  Privile^ies  and  Elec- 
tions Subcommittee.  But  lus  efforts  as 
a  Member  of  the  U.S  Senate  are 
well  known.  It  is  his  exploits  of  a 
few  vears  ago— during  the  Second  World 
War",  to  be  exact — of  which  I  wish  to 
speak. 


Li:>ten  to  these  words,  Mr.  President, 
the  words  of  an  una..suming,  courageous 
man 

When  I  parcichuted  Into  Holland,  I  felt  I 
waa  nothing— someone  small  and  unim- 
portant-a  specie  in  the  universe  lea\lng  :i 
disabled  p'.-me  for  a  hostile  cuunLry.  When 
I  left  Holland,  I  sensed  I  had  accomplLshed 
far  m-T.:  than  our  original  mission  -I  had 
Icirned  fmm  the  'dpfeated'  the  true  mean- 
ing of  freedom  and  hnw  we  must  never  give 
up  f.ghtin?  for  It. 

Those  are  the  concluding  words  of  an 
article  in  yesterdays  edition  of  Family 
Weekly,  a  Sunday  supplement,  which 
printed  tlie  experieiices  of  Senator  Can- 
non— Colonel  Cannon  then— when  he 
was  shot  down  over  Holland  in  1944 

The  title  of  the  article  is  'E-scaiJO  to 
Fieedom."  It  L:;  a  brief  story,  but  filled 
v.ith  551  niftcance  for  everyone  in  this 
Chamber  and  for  every  American.  I 
count  It  a  rare  privilege  indeed  to  serve 
in  the  same  body  with  the  man  who 
wrote  the  article  and  who  is  its  subject. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unar.imovis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  fol- 
lowinti  my  remarks  the  article  entitled. 
•Escape  to  Freedom"  bv  the  distm- 
tjuished  Senator  for  Nevada 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  artici-' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Escape  to  Freedom 
(By  Hdwarp  W  Cannon.  VS.  Senat  )r  from 
Nevada ) 
(Senator  HuWARD  \V  Cannon  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  is  a  qualified  Jet  comm.md  pilot  in 
ihe  Air  Force.  In  World  War  II.  he  served  5 
years  In  the  Armed  Forces,  eulisllng  as  a 
first  lieutenant  and  emerging  a.s  a  llcutemnt 
colonel  His  1.5  decorations  inc'ude  the  Dis- 
tinguished F'.ving  CroM  Air  Medal  with  two 
Oak  Lent  Casters,  Purple  Heart.  Presidential 
Unit  Citation,  and  the  French  Croix  de 
Gvierre  » 

One  recent  morning  I  received  a  surprise 
iilrthday  gift  from  a  friend  of  mine  In  tl»e 
Pentagon,  It  was  an  oil  painting  of  a  war 
scene  In  Holland,  depleting  two  shabbily 
dres.sed  farmers'  crossing  a  bridge  near  a 
b.mbed-out  village  Incongruously.  In  Uie 
foreground,  there  was  a  large  apple  from 
which  8ome<me  had  tafcen  a  bl'.e 

The  painting  waa  by  Col.  Roy  Welnzettfl 
ot  the  U  ri  Air  F')rcc.  who  had  been  an  In- 
telllgf-ace  officer  In  our  wing  during  World 
War  II.  I  was  one  of  the  farmers  shown 
e^' aping  to  freedom. 

The  .«cene  holds  deep  meaning  to  me.  and 
I  h  'pe  It  will  t<i  al!  Americans  an  well  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  Now.  for  the  first 
time.  I  am  telling  the  full  story  behind  the 
picture. 

As  operations  officer  with  the  440th  Troop 
Carrier  Group.  I  had  copiloted  the  lead 
plane  dropping  paratroops  over  Prance  on 
D-day  On  September  17.  1944.  during  the 
.'Mlled  invasion  of  Holland,  our  mission  was 
to  discharge  •chutists  over  the  Arnhelm 
bridge.  Col.  Frank  X  Krebs  of  Chicago  ai.d 
I  were  the  pilots  In  the  lead  C  47  plane 
Flying  through  heavy  flriK  over  enemy- 
hold  territory,  we  dropped  the  paratroops 
and  started  back  I  saw  two  Allied  planes 
catch  fire  and  another  burning  on  the 
ground.  As  we  turned  for  home,  climbing 
to  3.000  feet.  I  thought  the  worst  was  over. 

Ofll   PLANE   IS   LOST 

Just  as  »c  passed  BreUu.  we  were  hit  I 
heard  a  terrllic  expluslon  in  our  left  engine. 
The  left  propeller  vanished,  there  waa  a  huge 
hole  in  our  side  and  compnnK'nwnv.  and  the 
cockpit  waa  a  shambles  of  broken  glas.s 
With  controls  gone,  the  ship  began  to  nose 


down  in  »  spiral      1  raug  the  signal  bell  or- 
dering the  crew  to  ball  out. 

Hydraulic  fluid  from  the  shot-out  lines 
spurted  all  over  us.  almost  blinding  mc  1 
groped  for  my  parachute  but  slipped  on  the 
fluid  and  fell' on  my  face  When  I  regained 
my  bal.mce,  I  had  a  hard  time  geitii.g  uut  uf 
i!iv  rt.ik  suit,  but  I  finally  hooked  on  the 
•chute  pack  and  managed  U)  reach  the  cabin 
door  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Krebs.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  had  already  bailed  out. 

I  had  never  Jumped  before  Hardly  ab:e 
to  see.  I  dived  When  my  parachute  bl!- 
lowed  out.  I  was  at  an  altitude  of  alxut 
8(X)  feet 

As  we  drifted  with  the  wind,  German 
patrols  below  flarted  ^fxHlng  at  us  To 
put  It  mildly.  It  was  uiu'omfortable  Land- 
ing In  a  potato  field,  we  got  rid  of  our 
•chutes  and  ran  for  ctner  to  a  ditch  as  Ger- 
mans <m  bicycles  headed  through  the  field 
toward  us  With  me  were  Colonel  Kre'js, 
who  had  broken  his  left  arch  In  the  fall,  and 
T.  Sgt  Frank  Bioga,  of  Chester.  M.iss  ,  our 
crew  chief 

We  lay  fiat  on  our  back  In  the  wanry 
ditch,  tali  brush  and  grass  pulled  over  us 
Our  45  8  were  ct>cke<l  while  we  1. stoned  to 
the  searching  Germans  yellii.g  and  Jamming 
bay  >nels  \nu>  piles  of  .'-iraw  Alter  an  In- 
terminable time,  they  lelt. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  Dutch  f,irmer  was 
standing  over  us  He  motioned  to  us  ti  stay 
hidden  When  we  couldn't  underst.md  what 
he  wus  suymg.  he  pointed  to  my  watch  -t.> 
y  ocliM-k  We  cauglu  the  idea  th.t:  lie  would 
return  .iftcr  dark 

Could  we  uust  the  f.irmer  not  to  give  us 
iiw.iy  '  Some  ')f  our  flyers  had  told  us  not 
to  expect  any  help  frttm  the  Dutch  because 
they  were  '  first  cousins  of  the  Germans^ 
and  the  only  way  to  talk  to  them  was  with 
a  45  For  the  next  5  hours  we  sweated  It 
out. 

Toward  dusk  we  cr.iwled  under  a  pile  of 
straw  When  the  farmer  finally  returned 
and  we  could  see  he  was  alone,  we  enurijcd 
We  followed  him  to  the  top  of  a  hill  There 
we  came  upon  two  men  In  unlf'>rm.  In  a 
qui.k  riflcx  action  we  pulled  nit  our  gun"! 
They  only  grinned  at  us  It  turned  out  they 
were  local  policemen,  both  In  the  under- 
ground 

With  the  pt.Ucemen  slowly  r.diiig  their 
blcyclts  ahead  of  us.  we  started  the  longest 
walk  I  ve  ever  taken.  Tlie  Germans  would 
have  sh  -t  without  Wiiriili.g  anyone  out  after 
curfew  without  spoctal-permisslon  IdeiUlfl- 
catlon.  Three  times  we  encou:.fered  enemy 
patrols,  tut  the  poliremen  tipped  u.^i  off  and 
wj  kept  out  of  sltjht  until  the  patrols  pa.-;scd 
Reaching  a  farm,  we  were  hidden  m  a  shed 
Then  came  the  Dutch  :••  ep'.ion  c  niniit- 
tee-all  Uie  neighboring  Lutntra  UrU-i^Uig 
bread,  cheese,  and  hot  milk  Everyone  there 
wanted  to  shake  hands  with  us  It  gave  me 
a  singular  feeling  of  brotherhood  that  I  had 
never  before  experienced 

At  2  am  .  we  moved  on.  Krebs  riding  the 
handlebars  of  a  policeman's  bicycle  At  the 
home  of  the  local  underground  leader.  In  the 
little  t*>wn  of  Audenbo.-ich,  Colonel  Krcb's 
f<xjt  was  ircrtted  by  a  doctor.  bergeant 
BrogA  and  I  slept  In  the  attic  of  the  police 
station  After  2  d.iys  we  were  given  p  lUce 
uniforms  and.  riding  motorcycles,  boldly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  o!  Breda. 

WE    HAVE    A    COZT    HIDEOUT 

For  3  weeks,  our  home  was  a  department 
store  that  had  been  closed  to  civilians,  al- 
th.ough  the  Germans  often  came  to  requisi- 
tion Items  Our  bedroom  wa.i  the  upholstery 
depftrtment.  and  naturally  there  w.is  plenty 
of  furniture  on  which  to  sleep  Whenever 
tl^e  enemy  barged  In,  we  sc  >oted  out  through 
a  tunnel  to  Uie  home  of  the  store  ow.ht 
acnx-is  the  street.  Or.  if  we  didn't  h.ivc  I. inc. 
we^d  climb  through  the  trap-do.. r  m  the 
celling  of  the  elevator  p;;  h  .i  <^v,-.t.-h  thnt 
put  It  out  of  order,  and  tit  on  Its  top  until 
we  were  sale. 
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We  a'c  mostly  pota'oes.  ctx^ked  In  the 
store  s  deserted  restaurant  kitchen,  and  oc- 
casionally h.id  a  sort  of  meat  stew.  Food 
was  scarce,  and  it  must  have  been  a  hard- 
ship for  the  Dutch  to  feed  u<^. 

I  knew.  too.  that  by  hidinp  us  the  Dutch 
were  risking  their  lives  every  hour.  Col- 
litorators  were  bu-v  ir.fornv.ng  on  antl-Nazls 
and  revealliiL'  hidden  Allied  fugUives.  Every 
dav  we  were  t^ld  of  Dutch  citizens  being 
roui-.ded  up  and  exoruted  f(>r  taking  part  In 
undergToU!id  acti\ltie>^. 

In  our  dopnrtment  store,  other  American, 
British,  and  C.inadlan  flyers  kept  Joining  us 
until  there  were  13  -too  dangerous  for  so 
many  wanted  men  m  one  hideout.  We  had 
to  split  up  Into  p.drs  Colonel  Krebs  and  I 
were  presented  with  civilian  clothes,  ration 
bo^.ks.  birth  certificates,  and  forged  Iden- 
tification papers  complete  with  photographs, 
our  own  ftn'iterprlnt.s.  and  ofTlrlal  seals.  I 
was  "Hendrlk  van  GUf,"  a  city  clerk,  and 
Kri-bs  w.is  a  sch.Kjlteacher, 

THE     LONG   TREK     BACK     BEGINS 

Tlie  su'.>erb  eflBctency  of  the  underground 
continued  to  ama/*  me  Even  our  brown 
par.itroop  boot.s.  a  sure  giveaway,  had  been 
dyed  black  If  we  were  caught  In  civilian 
clothe.'-  we  d  be  shot  as  spies,  so  the  under- 
ground k- pt  o.ir  uniforms  for  that  emer- 
jjency 

In  the  next  few  weeks  we  hid  In  closets  of 
several  homes  and  then  under  the  floor  in 
the  home  of  a  Dutch  officer  who  had  spent 
la  months  In  a  Nazi  prison.  His  spirit 
i..idn  t  been  shaken  To  keep  busy,  we  did 
hovisehold  chores  and  burled  his  heirlooms 
in  the  cellar  Every  now  and  then,  German 
s<^.irch  parties  came  through,  and  we  felt  we 
were  endani-erU.i;  the  family.  We  decided  to 
make  a  break  to  the  Allied  lines. 

Setting  the  day.  we  asked  for  complete 
new  s'  's  of  Identification  papers  and  some 
old  clothes  The  Dutch  came  through  with 
their  usual  finesse  Colonel  Kreb«  became  a 
f.irmer  carrying  a  hoe  I  was  his  hired  man 
with  an  armful  of  twlsrs  for  firewood.  He 
could  spo.ik  German,  but  I  knew  only  a  few- 
words  of  the  language,  so  I  tied  a  bandage 
ar  und  my  i.eck  If  we  were  stopped,  Krebs 
could  sny  I  h.'.d  a  .'^ore  throcU  and  couldn't 
talk 

At  ,i  predetermined  hour  we  walked  down 
u  street  uiiti'  we  came  to  a  bridge  where  two 
14-yeiir-<:ild  b<  ys  were  munching  apples. 
This  waa  our  recognition  signal.  I  pulled  an 
apple  out  of  my  pocket  and  took  a  bite. 
(The  apple  and  the  bridge  are  shown  In  the 
oil  p.ontnik;  I  Whistling  cheerfully,  the  boys 
assifined  to  tx'  our  guides  walked  ahead  of 
us  as  we  trudged  aloiiK. 

We  had  15  miles  to  go  on  foot,  through 
r'.idbliK'Ks  ;i!.d  patrols  In  no  man's  land. 
Every  2  or  ;!  miles,  our  young  guides  would 
change,  so  that  n  v.ie  w<iuld  be  found  too  far 
from  h<ime — a  scru  us  offense  to  the  Nazis. 
To  skirt  some  towns,  we  followed  ditches 
and  climbed  through  barbed-wire  barricades. 
Other  limes,  we  couldnt  avoid  walking  by 
sentry  post.s.  but  we  had  learned  to  say 
"Morga'  I  "Howdy")  to  the  guards.  Occa- 
sionally, the  boys  were  stopped,  and  we  plod- 
ded on   until  the   youngsters  caught  up. 

At  the  end  of  that  nerve-wmcklng  day, 
we  arrived  at  a  f.-rmhouse  scarred  by  shell- 
Ini?.  In  the  yard,  a  woodpile  covered  the 
bottom  of  an  old  sllo.  The  widow  who 
owned  the  farm  pulled  aside  a  few  sticks 
of  w. «kJ  and  poini«>d  to  a  small  room  under 
the  brush.     Even  some  food   awaited  us. 

Abvjut  an  hour  Liter,  a  battery  of  German 
R3s  rolled  up  nearby  and  started  firing. 
T'-iey  were  so  close  we  could  hear  a  Oerman 
f  nicer  give  his  orders  to  fire.  For  3  days 
shells  were  whizzing  around  us — both  ways. 
The  f.irmhouse  was  hit.  the  barn  knocked 
down,  and  two  sheep  killed.  That  meant 
fresh  mutUin,  served  graciously  by  the 
widijw  to  hnr  eight  children — and  the  two 
Americans  in  the  silo. 


In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  night,  the 
88s  pulled  out  and  an  eerie  silence  settled 
over  the  farm.  Next  morning  we  ventured 
out  of  our  room  under  the  woodpile  to 
stretch  our  cramped  legs.  Tlien  we  heard 
voices  of  a  patrol  moving  up.  We  were 
about  to  dash  back  to  shelter  when  our 
cars  caught  the  clear  so\inds  of  familiar 
slang.  Tliev  could  only  be  GI's  A  few  days 
later,  we  W'ere  back  with  our  outfit,  after 
42  days  behind  enemy  lines 

Shortly  before  that  Cl'.ristma.s.  after  the 
Breda  area  was  liberated.  Colonel  Krebs  and 
I  loaded  a  plane  with  clothes.  C-rations. 
candv.  soap,  and  cigarettes— nil  contributed 
by  about  50  men  in  our  outfit.  This  moun- 
t.ain  of  supplir-';  w.is  lieapd  into  a  trailer 
and  Jeep  whicli  we  took  alunp  ir.  cur  C -17 
Landing  near  Breda,  we  retraced  cur  steps 
In  the  Jeep  and  trailer,  ins^ins  out  our 
tokens  of  gratit'ide  to  tho«c  who  i-.ad  helped 
us. 

Tills  Is  the  simple  story  of  the  oil  painting 
now  hangm,:  m  my  Senate  office  iii  Wa.'^h- 
mgton. 

It  is  not  a  profile  of  hcroi>.m  by  a  couple 
of  Jittery  American  a.rmcn;  the  real  hcroer, 
are  the  Dutch  people.  Colonel  Krebs  and 
I  were  symbols  of  the  free  world.  We  v. ere 
import,ant  t<j  all  these  vanquished  but  un- 
conquerable [eople  who  irivu.ured  the  dig- 
nity of  liberty. 

When  I  parachuted  into  H  jilanrl.  I  felt 
I  was  nothing -someone  sm.ill  and  unim- 
portant—a  £;)(Lk  m  t;:c  ur.i\frse  le  i.  ir.g  a 
disabled  plane  for  a  hostile  country  V.'hen 
I  left  Holland,  I  sensed  I  had  accompiis.hed 
far  more  than  our  original  mission — I  had 
learned  from  tlic  -titfcated"  the  trtie  mean- 
ing of  freedom  and  how  ■.>,  c  must  never  ci'-e 
up  flghtinjr  for  it 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  GREEK  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday marked  the  140th  anniversary  of 
Greek  independence.  It  was  on  March 
25,  140  year-;  ago.  that  the  flap;  of  free- 
dom was  raised  in  Greece  a::d  there 
began  the  bitter  6-year-lonc:  war  for 
Independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  was  a  struggle  in  which  the  em- 
battled Greek  patriots  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  entire  civilized  world.  In  our  own 
country,  Daniel  Webster  and  President 
Monroe  openly  expressed  their  admira- 
tion and  support  for  the  Greek  people. 
In  England,  the  wave  of  popular  sym.- 
pathy  that  swept  the  country  was  im- 
mortalized in  the  v,vil;nr:s  of  Lord 
Byron. 

I  believe  that  Greek  Independence  Day 
Is  a  feotival  that  merits  the  observance 
of  the  entire  free  world  becau.'^e  Greece 
has  contributed  so  much  that  has  mean- 
ing for  the  spirit  of  man  and  for  his 
arduous  ascent  to  enlK'htenmcnt  and 
humanity. 

The  neocla.^sical  lines  of  so  many  of 
our  government  buildincs  is  testimony  to 
the  unrivaled  purity  and  dignity  of  their 
architecture.  This  architecture  can 
only  be  properly  understood,  however,  if 
v.-e  accept  it  as  a  minor  of  an  inner 
spiritual  nobility. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  our  Founding 
Fathers  were  steeped  in  the  classic  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  the 
influence  of  this  philosophy,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  dignity  of  man  and  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  strongly 
etched  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 


The  contribution  of  Greece  to  world 
civilization  did  not  come  to  an  end  with 
classical  times.  From  the  Battle  of 
Thermopylae,  through  the  Greek  resist- 
ance against  the  Ottoman  invasion. 
throuah  the  hard  struggle  for  independ- 
ence that  terminated  140  years  apo. 
through  the  heroic  resistance  to  the 
Italian  and  Nazi  invasions  of  World  War 
II.  through  the  postwar  fight  against 
Commvmist  guerrilla  forces  that  were 
massively  supported  bytheCominform — ■ 
through  all  of  these  battles,  both  m  vic- 
tory and  defeat,  the  Greek  people  have 
given  testimony  to  man's  unconquerable 
spirit,  liis  eternal  will  to  freedom. 

Tiirouuh  our  mutual  membership  in 
NATO.  Greece  and  the  United  States  aie 
now  associated  in  a  community  of  free- 
dom. Through  this  historic  alliance,  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  defend  the 
independence  of  Greece  against  all 
aggression. 

On  this  occasion,  tlierefore.  I  feel  that 
It  is  all  the  more  fitting  that  we  should 
.loin  with  the  1'2  million  American.-;  of 
Greek  descent  snd  with  the  people  of 
Greece  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
their  independence.  I  know  we  all  hope 
that  the  ensuing  decades  will  enable  the 
people  of  Greece  to  enjoy  a  greater 
measure  of  economic  well-being  in  peace 
and  in  freedom. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25  the  Greek  people  celebrated 
their  140th  anniversary  of  independence. 
It  was  a  day  of  great  significance  and 
honored  memory  for  Americans  of  Greek 
ancestry  and  for  Greek  people  all  over 
the  whole  world,  for  it  commemorated 
the  end  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Greek 
people  for  independence  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  the 
Greek  nation  to  the  free  world.  First, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  the  histoiT 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  Greece  is  a 
source  of  continuing  inspiration  to  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world. 
Ancient  Greece  was  the  cradle  of  West- 
ern civilization,  giving  birth  to  such 
cherished  concepts  as  the  rule  of  law  and 
democratic  government. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  Greece 
was  beset  by  perils  from  within  and 
without.  They  threatened  to  engulf  the 
brave  nation  in  a  bloody  civil  war. 
Through  timely  U.S.  assistance  and  the 
efforts  of  Greek  patriots,  stability  and 
security  were  recovered.  The  CommiU- 
nist  menace  was  repulsed.  Further  eco- 
nomic aid  through  the  Marshall  plan  en- 
abled the  Greek  people  to  reconstruct 
their  economy  to  new  levels  of  progress 
and  prosperity. 

Although  there  is  still  need  for  con- 
tinued achievement  and  continued 
American  aid,  Greece  stands  united  to- 
day in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization—an important  member  of  the 
collective  defense  system  of  the  free 
world.  Its  continuing  independence  and 
prosperity  are  a  matter  of  vital  concern 
to  all  Americans.  Let  us  then  take  this 
occasion  to  hail  the  Greek  nation  as  a 
fullfledged  and  dedicated  partner  in  the 
effort  to  keep  men  and  nations  free  and 
independent  now  and  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
2d.  the  140th  anniversary  of  Greek  in- 
dependence was  celebrated.  This  occa- 
.sion  should  remind  the  world  of  its  in- 
debtedness to  Greece  as  the  birthplace 
of  human  freedom. 

The  Greek  war  of  independence  wa.s 
.1  fierce  and  one-sided  stru^t^le  between 
the  weak  but  gallant  Greeks  and  the 
iwwerful  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
It  was  the  fight  of  a  freedom-loving  peo- 
pW'  against  despotism  and  tyrannv  In 
the  course  of  7  years  of  fighting.  Greece 
was  almost  bled  to  death;  and.  m  the 
face  of  inactivity  of  other  powers  iii 
Europe,  it  seemed  that  the  Greek  cavi.se 
was  doomed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  who 
were  beneficiaries  of  Greek  heritage, 
there  was  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the 
Greek  cause  It  was  this  feeling  of  ap- 
preciation and  gratitude  to  Greek  genius 
that  drove  three  European  governments 
to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Greece  With 
this  help,  the  forces  of  freedom  and  hu- 
manity achieved  a  great  victory,  and  in- 
dependence was  established  in  Greece 

On  this  anniversary  date  of  that  great 
struggle,  the  free  world  should  pau.se  to 
contemplate  its  significance,  and  should 
resolve  anew  to  remain  ever  strong  m 
order  to  counter  the  attempts  of  despotic 
governments  to  enslave  thosr  who  would 
be  free 


FLAG      AWARD      TO      CONY      HIGH 
SCHOOL    OF    AUGUSTA.    MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  President. 
on  October  14.  1960.  there  occurred  in 
Augusta.  Maine,  a  significant  event  Ti 
was  the  presentation  cf  the  Francis 
Bellamy  Flag  Award  to  Cony  Fluh 
School  of  Augusta.  Maine  We  of  Maine 
were  indeed  proud  of  the  lienor  that 
Cony  High  School  had  brought  to  mu 
beloved  State. 

As  we  all  know.  Piancis  Bellamy  was 
the  author  of  the  "Pledge  of  Allegiance 
to  our  flag  A  Francis  Bellamy  Fla : 
Award  is  an  outstanding.;  patriotic 
achievement  to  which  any  uroup  coulci 
well  aspire. 

The  true  significance  of  it  was  ad- 
mirably stated  by  the  SCA  presideiu  at 
Cony  High  School.  Mr.  Robert  Bro.vne. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.STArtMENT  BY  Robert  Bk  .s*ne 

On  June  4.  1777.  the  Congress  of  tlie 
TInited  Srates  adopted  the  folK>wing 

■Recoiled  That  the  Hag  (<t  the  United 
States  be  13  stripes  alternating  red  imd 
wlilte  'he  Union  be  13  white  stars  m  a  hli.c 
neUl  representing  the  new  con.stellatlon  ' 

In  183  years  since  then  Old  Olory  has 
repre.-.ented  our  country  and  air  democratic 
spirit.  Our  beautiful  Hag  Is  ,i  symbol  of  a 
happy  way  of  life.  It  represents  the  courage 
of  those  who  planted  wheat  m  the  great 
plains  It  represent*  souls  who  live  m  the 
c:ty  and  those  who  live  on  the  larms  It 
represents  most  of  all  those  who  died  sor'.  .ng 
tlielr  country 

The  Star-spangled  Banner  represents 
peace,  prosperity  and  hope  It  symbolizes 
the  faith  that  man  should  have  the  rlgiit  of 
choice,    ihe   right  to  seek  happiness  and   tu 


make  dreams  come  true  Our  ll«g  Is  the 
symbol  ol  mans  worthiness  to  be  self-gov- 
erning 

How  «ialefiil  we  are  to  Francis  Bellamy 
tur  the  words  that  he  wrote  liberty  and 
justice  for  all  His  words  whlcli  have 
become  our  own  remind  ns  oi  our  great  for- 
tune to  be  b  .ru  with  this  flag  The  words 
ever  renund  us  of  the  wonderful  privilege 
and  of  our  gre.it  and  growing  responslbllUles. 

With  humility  we.  the  student  body, 
.irrepi  the  Bellamy  Award  for  Cony  High 
school  We  know  that  we  and  tho.se  who 
I  i,me  after  us  will  be  continually  inspired  to 
pledKe  your  allegiance  in  every  way  to  the 
(lag  that  surely  represents  tlie  good  way  of 
life  for  mankind 

Mr  KEATINO  Mr  President,  one 
of  the  higliest  awards  that  is  given  to 
American  high  schools  is  the  Bellamy 
Hag  A-Aard.  established  m  honor  of 
Francis  BtUamy.  the  author  of  the 
Pledge       of       Allegiance  Bellainy's 

words,  repealed  by  generations  of  .Amer- 
icans, have  been  an  inspiration  for  pa- 
trioti.sm  and  loyalrv  The  auaid  that 
iu\s  been  gi\en  fur  approxinuitely  two 
decades  now  lepresents  a  \fiy  hiuli 
honor  indeed  In  deciding  the  u  inner, 
judges  consider  the  curru  iluin  of  the 
school  the  school's  pat  ticipation  m 
community  activities,  its  adequacy  m 
meeting  community  needs,  its  effective- 
iifss  m  teaching  cituenship.  and  its  co- 
operation with  local  government  and 
coniiirinity  services 

Mr  President,  the  first  winner  of  a 
Bellamy  Aw  aid  was  the  Free  Academy 
of  Rome  in  Rome  NY.  where  Francis 
Bellamy  himself  went  to  schcK^l  In  1942 
the  first  award  went  to  Rome,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  know  that  this  fine  New 
York  institution  is  still  luing  up  to  ti.r 
same  high  stand, iids  This  years  win- 
ner, which  under  the  terms  of  the 
award,  must  come  from  a  different 
State  l.^  Cony  High  ScIujoI  of  Augusta. 
Maine 

Mr  President,  while  we  here  m  the 
Congress  are  striving  to  do  what  we  can 
to  raise  the  Uvt-l  of  e.\cellence  in  our 
Nation's  schools  I  think  we  should  all 
take  the  time  io  pay  special  attention 
to  accomplishments  and  awards  such  as 
this  which  present  a  continual  challenge 
'o  our  schools  for  advancement  and  im- 
piovement 

Mr  President,  for  this  reason,  I  should 
like  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  made  by  Robert  Haifi- 
mond  the  president  of  the  studen: 
couiic!  association  of  the  Rome  ?'ree 
Academy  when  he  congratulated  tii*' 
Cony  school  in  Maine  on  its  achievement 
as  1961  winner  of  the  Bellamy  Flaw 
A  w  a  rd 

Thtic  i>t;!>_'  no  objection,  the  remaiks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement   by    Robert    Ham.mond 

Miss  Miller.  Mr  Croxford  Setuitor  Smith 
honored  guests,  distinguished  alumni,  fac- 
ulty, especially  the  students,  for  this  is 
really  your  celebration,  and  I  must  admit 
'hat  If  we  C'iuld  get  our  student  bf>dy  to 
dress  as  nicely  .is  the  student  body  is  dressed 
our  faculty  wovild  probably  like  to  have  a 
Francis  Bellamy  .^vl,(rd  m  our  school  every 
year 

I'm  h'Uored  .<:k1  pleased  to  be  here  it; 
Augusta  this  ni'irning  to  participate  m  tins 
Bellamy  Award  presentation  On  behalf 
of  Mr    Car:  S    Paige    principal  of  the  Rome 


Free  A(..ideniy  belialf  of  the  facultv  and 
the  student  btKly.  I  bring  yuu  greetings  and 
congr  itulations 

When  we,  the  students  of  R<'me  F.'-cc 
Academy,  recite  the  pledge  of  allev'iaiue  to 
the  ting  of  these  United  State.-  . .:  Anu-rica 
we  are  proud  to  remember  that  r-  .nitliur, 
Francis  Bellamy  was  graduated  from  our 
school  in  1B72.  helped  oigaiu/e  our  iiUimm 
association   and    was   its    !usl    presichni 

Tlie  city  of  Rome  is  built  on  tin-  sitf  of 
Fort  Stanwix.  a  Rcvo'.ullonai  \  V^.n  liittle- 
ground  It  WHi,  here  at  Fort  Stanwix  that 
the  American  flaK.  the  original  Stars  and 
Stripes,  were  flr.-t  unfurled  in  battle  against 
enemy   trcMjps 

We  are  both  honored  and  proud  that 
Franfis  BelUmv  selected  Rome  as  ills  hnal 
resting  place  V*  e  are  especially  proud  of 
the  fact  that  la  1942  Rome  Free  Academy 
was  honored  by  being  selected  as  the  first 
higii  schCKi!  Ill  America  to  receive  the  na- 
tional   Bellamy   Awird 

In  recent  years  tlie  b<  ard  ot  education  in 
the  city  of  Rome  has  undertaken  a  dynamic 
building  proKr.im  On  CX-tot>er  25  I  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  speakers 
,it  the  omclal  detlir;,' :.  !,  ..:  the  new  elemon- 
t.irv  soh<K.)l  to  sei\  I-  >  ir  i\  er  -  UK  re.isluK  st'i - 
deiit  p.  ,pulatl..n  T\:\s  schinl  h.is  'he  honor 
.Old  dlstlnctu^n  oi  l>einK  the  only  school  in 
America  to  bear  tl.i-  n.iii.e  •  ■:  K:,.ncis  Bel- 
lamv  The  city  of  Rome  teels  a.-sured  th.^ 
tJie  Francis  Bellamv  Element. irv  ^cn—il  will 
educate  its  students  in  the  line  t  ladiiioi.s 
of  i{ixxl  citizenship  as  ixempl:tl<d  iv,  tin- 
renowned  author  o!  t),r  pledge  '•:  aile^iir.ce 
In  the  days  of  the  Ukjuois  Confederacy, 
k-.iine  back  a  little  further  into  history  the 
Mle  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  a  portage  or 
overland  carrvlng  trail  for  the  commuters 
c  f  the  Indians  and  the  French  and  Knull'.h 
traders  The  Indians  called  the  .irea  tin 
Ueow.ilnsta.   or   Carrying   Point 

At  this  time  Id  like  to  presei;'  t.i  D.ivut 
Fivm  fur  his  schr^il  a  copy  oi  the  Ut60  Ronne 
Free  Academy  yearf>Hik  the  Deowainsta,  to 
luuher  commemorate  this  k'reat  occasion 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opporiun.ty  t.  • 
publicly  th.iiik  Mis-s  Miller  for  liui'Miij  R omr 
Free  Academy  tu  come  up  and  take  pari  in 
this  program  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Cony  HiKh  .Sch<>"l  and  the  friendiv  people 
wlKi  have  played  host  f'>r  us  for  their  won- 
derful hospitality,  the  faculty,  the  alumni, 
the  students  of  Cony  High  School  Rome 
Free  Academy  salutes  you,  congratulates  you 
.Old  hopes  th,it  y<'U  will  continue  m  the  ex- 
cellent traditKiiis  that  enabled  you  t-  leceive 
this    award    t"da\        Thank    y    ii 


I'PJCF  FIXING  FARMFI;  AND 
CONSUMER 
Mr  .J.'WTTS  Ml-  Piesidtiit  on 
Mai  ell  L'J  1961  the  New  York  I  iiiifs 
printed  an  editorial  which  ixunls  up 
very  clt-aiiy  the  inconsistency  between 
the  new  administrations  altitudf  to- 
ward the  fainu'r  and  its  attitude  towatd 
I  he  eunsumei  and  the  businessman 
rhis  iditorial.  ent.tled  Economic  Pol- 
icy Schi/ophifiua  points  out  the 
strangf  phenomenon  of  almost  simulta- 
neous announcements  by  the  Attorne.v 
GeiuMal  of  new  anti-price-fixmg  action 
particularly  directed  at  food  items, 
which  is  a  most  laudable  effort,  and 
the  submittal  of  an  agricultural  pro- 
gram which  would  have  the  result  of  en- 
couraging piice-fi.xmg  combinations 
among  producers  of  agiicultuial  com- 
inodities,  which  could  lesult  m  higher 
p:  icts  to  the  consumer, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editoiial  may  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Re<  ORD  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered   to  be   printed  in  the 

Ri::opn.  as  l(^llovvs: 

Economic   Policy  St  HizorHF.ENiA 

Docs  the  Kennedy  adnunlstratlon's  right 
ha;:d  know  wiiat  its  left  hand  is  doing? 
H.-!ve  our  current  Attcjrni'y  General  r.nd  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  bothered  to  check  re- 
cently on  the  consistency  or  lack  thereof  In 
their  actions  and  i^ropo.-als?  A  negative 
answer  to  buth  quc.-^tions  is  suggested  by 
the  obvious  schi/^'ph.renla  shown  by  some 
a^ltcts   of   recciit    adinir.istratMn    policy. 

List  Sunday  Af.t  rncy  Ocneral  Robert  Ken- 
nedy announced  tint  inve  titrations  are  now 
under  way  to  unearth  prlce-lixing  conspir- 
acies In  various  indurirles,  and  he  empha- 
sized partkular'.y  .■^r.ch  commodities  as  milk, 
meat  and  brcid  lie  held  forth  the  pro.spcct 
that  th.ese  inve<^ti2atlons  may  lead  to  lower 
jjrices.  A  naive  oijserver  might  think  that 
our  Government  is  opixjsod  to  producer  co- 
operation to  iix  price 

A  few  days  earner,  however.  President  Ken- 
nedy ec'it  hl^  agricultural  program  to  Con- 
gress. The  kiy  novelty  in  this  program  was 
a  proposal  t.)  permit  producers  of  agricul- 
tural ccinmodlties  to  meet  and  fix  both  prices 
and  the  level  of  their  marketings  so  as  to 
.serve  their  own  interests.  The  objective  of 
tbis  program  is  to  rai.se  i)riccs,  and  If  passed 
and  implemented  successfully  this  program 
cou'd  hardly  fail  t. .  tend  to  raise  the  prices 
of  milk,  meat  and  bread,  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  a.ssures  us  hr  is  trying  to  reduce. 
It  'is   an   Alice   In   Wonderland   .'■ituation. 

\\  iiv  .'■h.nild  the  men  who  raise  our  wheat 
be  ei.e.^uract'd  ar.d  legally  permitted  to  com- 
h:!.e  to  Bet  tl.p  price  they  want  when  the 
men  who  bake  bread  frc  m  that  wheat  are 
ret;arded  as  criminals  If  they  get  together  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  their  prtxluct?  Why 
should  owners  of  10.000-acre  wheat  farms 
be  c:ven  prlvUeces  denied  owners  of  sUug- 
gline  corner  b.ikeries? 

Tne  Kennedy  iidmlnlEtration  may  perhaps 
argue  that  it  h.is  provided  for  safeguards, 
since  the  larmer  conmilttees  It  wants  to  set 
up  will  work  with  'he  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  their  i)roposals  will  be  subject  to 
congressional  veto  But  to  anyone  who 
knows  the  strength  of  farm  lobbyists  In 
Wa-shinp'on  thee  supjiosed  safeguards  will 
seem  weak  reeds  indeed. 


IHE  PERFORMING  AND  VISUAL 
ARTS 

Mr  .lAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent tour  of  the  Theatre  Guild  American 
R(  pertory  Co.  through  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  is  contributing  substantial 
benefit.,  to  U.S.  prestige.  Under  the 
Icadorship  of  Muss  Helen  Hayes,  cur 
fitst  lady  of  the  theater,  the  company, 
which  IS  travelinr;  under  the  auspices  of 
th--  DciJartmcnt  of  State,  is  giving  for- 
eign audiences  their  first  opportunity  to 
see  1  horntein  Wilder's  "The  Skin  of  Our 
lei'th  "  I  ennessee  Williams'  "The  Glass 
Monatzorie. "  and  William  Gibson's  "The 
Miracle   Worker." 

:.!iss  Hayes  is  deserving  of  our  special 
commendation  because  it  was  her  in- 
teiest  and  dedication  which  helped  to 
make  it  im.ssible  for  this  project  to  come 
to  life  Announcement  of  the  tour  was 
ei.liu- la.'^tically  received  in  the  cities 
scheduled  to  be  visited. 

I  point  out  in  this  regard  that  I  had 
occasion  to  protest  the  denial  of  access 
for  this  company  into  Cairo.  I  also 
empliasi/e  the  fact  that  we  do  not  as 
yii  have,  by  authorization  of  law,  an 
adequate  cultural  program  in  our  coun- 
try with  resix?ct  to  the  performing  and 
visual  arts. 


I  ask  unanimous  con;,ent  to  include  m 
the  Record  with  my  remarks  the  itin- 
erary of  the  Theatre  Guild  American 
Repertory  Co.,  and  report  from  Madrid, 
March  8,  describing  the  reception  ac- 
corded Miss  Hayes  and  the  guild  com- 
pany, and  quoting  the  reviews  of  Madrid 
critics:  also  a  letter  from  Pi  of.  Norman 
Philbrick,  of  Slanford  University,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Educational 
Theatre  Association  dated  March  7:  a 
letter  of  March  20  expressing  the  inter- 
est of  the  McCarter  Theatre  of  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  signed  by  Milton  Lyon,  pro- 
ducer. Brooks  Jones,  associate  producer. 
and  Marguerite  McAnony.  manafzer;  a 
letter  of  March  2,'i  fiom  Prcf.  Willard 
Thorp  of  Princeton  University,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  En-ilrh:  and 
the  feature  article  in  the  Dramatists 
Bulletin.  March,  by  the  distinfiuished 
playwright  Marc  Connelly,  entitled 
"Things  May  Be  Looking  Uj)." 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Theatfr    Gcttd    American-    Rtpertory    Com- 
pany Itinerary    i as  or  Jan.  31,    19Gli 

March  5;  Travel  to  M.idrid. 

March  7-10;  Plan  Madrid  iTeatro  Ecpanol) . 

March  11:  Travel  to  Barcelona. 

March  12-14:  Play  Barcelona. 

March  15:  Travel  to  Brussels. 

March  16-18:  Play  Brussels  (R  y:il  Flem- 
mish  Theater  i  . 

March  19:  Tr.ivel  to  The  Hatruc  i  live  at  The 

Hague) . 

March    20:     Play    Amsterdam     (Municipal 

Theater) . 

March  21:  Pipy  The  Hague  (Royal 
Theater) . 

March  22:  Play  Rotterdam  (Municipal 
Theater) . 

March  23;  Tr::vel  to  Belgrade 
March  24-26;  Play  Belgrade  i  Oi  era  House) 
March  27:  Travel  to  Athens. 
March   28-30:    Play   Athens    (Kotopouli    or 
Greek  National  Theater) 
March  31 :  Travel  to  Cairo 
April  1-3  :  Play  Cairo  (  Opera  H.-use  ) . 
April  4:  Travel  to  Tel  Aviv. 
April  5-9  :  Play  Tel  Aviv  (  Habima  Tlieater  )  . 
April  10:  Travel  to  Ankara. 
April  11-16:  Play  Ankara   (National  Opera 
House  \ . 

April  17:  Travel  to  Vienna. 
AprU  18-  20 :  Play  Vienna  (  Burg  Theater ) . 
April  21 :  Travel  to  Du.sseldorf. 
April    22-24:    Play    Dusseldorf    (Schauspicl 
Haus). 

April   25:    Travel   to   Berlin 
April  26-30;  Play  Berlin  (  Schiller  Theater! . 
May  1 :  Travel  to  Copenhnpen. 
May       2  7:       Play       Copenhagen       (Royal 
Tlieater) . 

M;iy  8:  Travel  to  Osl  :> 

May  9-11;  Play  Oslo  (  Nati..-)nal  Tlir.tcr  )  . 
Miy  12:  Travel  t..i  Stochholm. 
Mav       13-17:       Play       Stockholm      (Royal 
Theater* 

May  18:  Tr.'wel  to  Helsinki 
May      19  :21  :      PI.  y      Helsinki      iNational 
Theater )  . 

May  22;  Travel  to  Hnnrburg. 
May  23   25:  Piny  Hambur-j;. 
May  26:  Travel  to  Rome. 
May  27-29:  Play  Rome  (  Elysec  Thcaer  )  . 
May  30:  Travel  to  Florence. 
May  31:  Sightsceinc. 

June  1-2;  Plsy  Florence  (  Pergola  Theater  I  . 
June  3:  Travel  to  Geneva. 
June     4-5:     Play     Geneva     (Gran     Casino 
Theater) . 

June  6;  Travel  to  Turlr. 

June  7  8;  Play  Turin  (  Cirignano  Theater ) . 
June  9:  Travel  to  Pans. 

June     10  17;     Ple.y    1  aris     (Teatre    Sarah 
Bernhardt) . 


M'lling  addres;::  Care  of  TTieatcr  Guild 
Amerif-an  Repertory  Co.,  in  care  of  Cultural 
Attach.'.  Anieric;;n  Embassy.  (In  noncapital 
cities,  subsiitute  Amer.can  Consulate  for 
American  Embassy.) 

M-.DP.iD,  March  8. — Actress  Helen  Hayes  to- 
day Is  jiroud  pos.'^esEor  of  order  of  Queen 
I.:abella.  the  Catholic.  She  was  awarded 
one  cf  ,':pain's  highest  decorations  by 
bpani.-h  Foreij;n  M.nister  Fernando  Maria 
Castiella  b<-.ck:;tagc  in  sin. pie  ceremony  fol- 
linving  cala  prenoc-re  (f  "Skin  of  Our  Teeth." 
Pr'^scnt  at  ceremony  were  members  of 
Tlicaire  Guild  American  Repertory  Co.  and 
U  -S.  A'rbasrad'.r  and  Mrs,  John  Davis  L^Klce. 
who  had  Minister  and  Mrs  Castiella  as  their 
guestc. 

In  awarding  decoration,  CastieH.i  said  he 
wished  to  present  medal  to  one  of  greatest 
artres.'^es  to  perform  in  Madrid.  In  con- 
t'ratulating  her  on  her  magnificent  per- 
formar.ce,  Castiella  thanked  Repertory  Co. 
for  br:n:jins  to  Spain  such  a  great  measure 
c  f  American  art. 

Vis.bly  moved  by  unexpected  honor.  Hayes 
accei)ted  decoration  graciously  and  said. 
■'V.-.a  Espana!     Ole!' 

Among  dignitaries  In  audience  of  300- 
year  old  Tea-,r-  E.'panol,  which  was  sold  out 
days  before  curtain  went  up.  were  Prince 
Juan  Carlos.  Lt.  Gen.  Antonio  Barroso.  Army 
Minister,  Gabriel  Arias  Salgado.  Information 
Minister,  and  Jose  Soli£  Ruiz,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Movement. 

Spanish  critics  were  unanimous  in  prais- 
ing "Skin,"  first  of  three  plays  Repertory  Co 
is  presenting  to  theater  lovers  of  major  cities 
in  Eur'  pe  and  Ne.tr  East. 

Arriba,  Madrid,  March  8.  by  Gonzalo 
Torrente:  Arriba  critic  pKDinted  out  "Skin" 
had  been  presented  by  Spanish  Little 
Tlieater  Group  and  not  unknown  to  Spanish 
theater  goers.  Therefore  he  said  no  need 
t<j  express  opinion  about  play. 

He  wrote  however:  "We  confess  our  par- 
tiality for  Wilder,  the  m.ost  intelligent,  the 
most  European  of  American  writers  •  •  • 
'Skin'  would  be  a  ''.ellght  even  if  it  were 
not  a  work  of  deep  symbolism  and  clear 
meaning,  so  we  limit  ourselves  to  describing 
interpretations  of  the  Theater  C-o. 

"Few  groups  have  appeared  on  stages  of 
Madrid  from  whom  we  have  i^o  much  to 
learn;  but  from  this  lesson  two  things  stand 
out:  first,  the  discipline,  the  submission  to 
portraying  author's  intention,  and  use  of  all 
talents  of  all  in  the  cast  to  express  what 
play  Is  trying  to  say:  the  second  is  way  *hey 
have  used  'theatric?.'  including  exaggeration 
and  rhetoric.  Our  realism  has  led  us  to  dis- 
card many  ways  of  expression.  Now  we  see 
that  which  we  approve  nnd  that  which  we 
have  lost." 

"What  would  become  of  role  of  Jnne 
Havoc  If  she  played  without  deliberate  af- 
fectation'' From  first  moment  she  ap;3ears. 
Havoc  IS  center  of  comedy,  because  of  vari- 
ety of  her  nuances,  her  effective  use  of 
abrupt  transitions,  rich  register  of  her  voice, 
and  Intelligent  way  she  uses  her  talents. 
"June  Havoc  is  an  extraordinary  actress. 
"Helen  Hayes  and  Leif  Erickson  were  ex- 
traordinary. 

"Tliere  are  moments  in  play,  as  in  be- 
ginning of  second  act.  when  acting  of  Hayes 
and  Erickson  is  brilliant;  or  the  powerful 
third  act  when  Mr.  Antrobus  (Erickson) 
fares  his  son   (Thomps  Hawleyi. 

"Credit  must  alro  be  given  Helen  Men- 
lien  and  Asirid  Wilsrud.  'Skin  of  Our 
Teeth'  was  a  great  success. 

"Direeting  was  skillful,  scenery  was  de- 
lightful,   both    contributing    to    success    of 

plav" 

■WUilam  Stuttard.  M;dnd  correspondent 
for  London  Times,  said:  "After  last  night's 
brilliant  performance  of  'Skin,'  I  feel  sure 
that  in  various  countries  included  In  grand 
tour  of  this  magnificent  repertory  com- 
panv.  the  different  i>eoples  are  going  to  get 
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an  excellent  ideii  cf  how  ali\f  .md  how  at- 
tractive American  theater  is  Whule  conA- 
pany  gave  impression  of  bemg  really  su- 
[lerb  team  •>{  actors.  Helen  Hayes  and  June 
Havoc  were  outstandingly  good  esperudly 
Havoc  l.ust  night.  She  ga\e  ni.i<nincenf 
porrrayal  of  her  role  Helen  Mei.ken  re- 
pealed her  t.ilent  Erlckson  is  vinct  .vibte<Uy 
out-s'anding  and  showed  la>t  nik;hr  how 
sIcUllul  and  versatile  an  actor  he  is  Men- 
tion must  al.so  be  made  of  James  Broder- 
ick  and  praise  must  be  adde<i  for  stenic 
effects  I  can  only  rep>eat  that  the  whole 
eonipany  Is  first  class  and  choice  of  three 
dlsMnctly  different  type*  ('f  plays  I.-  going 
fo  bring  them  much  success  wherever  they 
appear  m  Europe  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
veal exvepti  i!.al  merits  of  An.frKan  thea- 
ter 

ABC  :  Madrid.  March  8  m  Alfredo  Mar- 
quf-rie  Pl.iv  Is  dliBcult  no'  -nly  because 
of  intricate  ~tage  setting,  solved  by  won- 
derful decoration,  well  cho.sen  color,  clever 
sylizatton  and  lightm*;  but  also  because  of 
tiansltloiis  u.  dialog  that  fretiuently  change 
from  moments  of  extreme  violet.ce  and  f  f 
extreme  humor  lo  dram.itic  svmbollsm.  but 
maintaining  ,ii  every  moment,  depth  vf 
meaning 

•We  prals«>  all  actors  Wf  sum  up  our 
praise  f')r  pr  >ciigious  Helen  Ha>e«.  who  has 
set  an  example  ot  i;i>od  acting  m  eniotlon. 
tenderness  and  gentle  comedy 

June  H.iv  >c  Irom  very  beginning  captured 
audience  wi'h  her  sense  (;f  burlesque  She 
reached  across  the  f'K>tlights  to  est'iblish 
direct  contact  with  audience  not  only 
thr<JUi{h  her  ironic  undertones  but  also  by 
her  masterv  of  mimicry 

•  Leif  Erickson.  an  actor  lull  "f  reeliun.  ex- 
pressl<iii  convincing  with  grei'  personality 
and  a  sense  for  comedy 

Helen  Menken  attained  impressive  real- 
ism as  the  fortuneteller  h-,  her  absolute 
mastery  of  voice  and  gesture 

Presentation  of  thl.s  conip,i!-.y  could  not 
have  been  a  greater  success  and  amply  Justi- 
fies expectation  it  has  aroused  .cid  efTor'  dls- 
p;aye<i  ••  >  ni.iKe  trip  ptiesibie 

Ya  i:  .\I.idrid,  March  8,  bv  Nic(jlas  Gon- 
zalez Kui/  Last  r.lght  s  performance  was 
cfjmplete  ^  ..  (.ess  from  beginning  to  end  At 
conclusion  .oidience  gave  rompany  grear 
ovation 

"What  w.is  most  remarkable  ir.  premiere 
was  perfect  interpretation  att.o.netl  m  which 
the  voice  the  gesture,  the  attitude  and 
movement   expressed   message  of   play 

■'It  Is  d;lflrult  to  measure  merits,  but  last 
night  there  were  two  outst.mding  futures 
who  perforin»cl  their  respect'.. e  roles  bril- 
liantly the  k-reat  actress  Helen  Hayes  and 
June  Havoc  Mho  proved  she  is  also  exiraot- 
dlnary  actress  Both  dominated  stage  and 
were  applauded  by  spellbound  audience  for 
their  impeccable  acting  This  review  would 
not  be  complete  without  paying  tribute  to 
Helen   Menken 

■  In  the  masculine  cast.  Leif  Erickson  was 
OUtstandin,;  acting  with  great  accuracy  and 
vigor.  We  must  also  mention  James 
Broderick  but  really  we  sh<iu!d  mention  all 
of  the  cast  because  they  acted  to  perfection 
giving  the  impression  of  a  s;re,it  interpreta- 
tive company   " 

American   Eof  iati'  n  ^' 

THF.ATRC    A.SSOCIATION.    Inc 

Marcli  7.   1961. 
Hon    J.\t .  .11  K    J.^VITs. 
i'  S    Senate 
Waihinglon.  DC. 

DEAR  Senator  Javits  Mr  John  Walker,  our 
executive  secretary,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
your  Senate  bill  936.  I  wish  to  add  my  con- 
'gratulations  to  you  for  emphasizing  by  your 
dedicated  interest  the  great  need  for  the 
recognition  of  cultural  values  m  America 
We  have  in  this  country  many  vigorous 
imaginative  artists  who  need  the  support  of 
the  Government.  These  artists  appear  in 
every    aspect    of    theater:    ediicati ma!,    chil- 


dren s,  sei'ond.iry  school  community,  and 
profe-vslonal  There  is  still  considerable  need 
for  communication  in  these  groups,  but  all 
of  us  have  a  comn:ion  purpose  The  United 
States  Arts  Foundation  would  stimulate  this 
purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  know 
that  I  speak^  for  a  large  group  of  American 
citizens  for  Vhom  the  arts  have  a  special 
and  dignified  m.eaning. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Norman  PHTLURirK 

Prcident    AETA. 

M>  CARTtR    TutATRt     or    PHINCrTON. 

March  :0.  1961- 
We  at  McCarter  Theatre  of  Princeton  ar* 
anxious  to  lend  our  support  to  Senator 
Javits  bill  S  1250  calling  for  the  es- 
tabllshment  of  the  L"  S  Arta  Foundation 
In  view  of  the  success  and  apparent  value  of 
McCirtcr  Center  in  Princeton,  we  are  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  fact  that  uuch  a 
bill  could  provide  grants  to  univer»ltlc» 
which,  with  Government  uld.  could  Initiate 
similar  project*  (several  schcKils.  Including 
Dartmouth  University  of  Illinois  and 
Swarthmore.  have  approached  us  on  this 
matter  I 

After  2  years  of  planning  and  I  year  of 
operation  in  progress,  we  are  convinced  that 
with  Government  subsidy,  the  university 
provides  an  excellent  framework  within 
which  performing  arts  centers  can  operate 
with  a  minimum  of  harmful  restriction  and 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  colleges'  effort  to  educate 
We  al-.<)  feel  that  It  is  important  to  note 
that  If  the  McCarter  experiment  has  value  as 
.in  ex.imple,  a  vinlversny,  housing  a  "the- 
ater in  residence'  would  alkfW  for  the 
nece.ssary  freedom  in  the  arts  With  univer- 
sity guidance,  governmental  pressures  as  In- 
dicated in  S  1250  s  clause,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  stimulating  and  encouraging  the 
works  of  citi/.ens  iiiid  residents  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Americas' — a  restrict  Km 
which  strikes  us  as  dangerous  and  unneces- 
sary-could  be  removed 

In  light  of  the  frightening  cultural  rot 
taking  place  throughout  America  t(Hlay  we 
feel  that  It  Is  urgent  that  the  Arts  Founda- 
tion, along  With  related  ideas  be  given  a 
hearing  a.s  s<^xin  as  possible  Any  suostan- 
tial  gain  In  this  area  would  be  reflected  in 
the  health  of  community  life,  education, 
foreign  opinion  and,  we  can  hope.  In  our 
opinion  of  f)urselves  as  a   people 

Quoting  Howard  Taubman  in  his  appraisal 
of  the  McCarter  Center  i  New  York  Times 
Feb  19):  Think  of  the  theatrical  facilities 
from  good  to  excellent  in  college  communi- 
ties and  con.slder  how  piddling  is  the  func- 
tion of  most  Remember  how  many  iraine<l 
pr(jfes3lonal  theater  people  ye.nrn  for  a 
chance  to  work  Imagine  the  value  to  Amer- 
ica if  the  riches  of  laughter  and  wisdom 
created  by  a  long  line  of  gifted  playwrights 
were  incorp<jraled  into  the  normal  life  of 
half  n  hundred  communities  throughout  the 
land,- 

Milton    Lyon. 

Producer. 
Brooks  Jones, 
A^ioc'.atr  Producer 
M    Ml  Aneny. 

Manager 


small  «ranl  would  have  made  it  i>.>sslble  to 
tell  our  story  better  and  reach  a  l.irkjer  au- 
dience As  it  was.  over  15,000  Ne*  Jersey 
hii?h  school  students  heard  about  and  at- 
tended  the   performances  of   Shakespeare. 

I  speak  about  our  own  experience  t.nly 
because  I  know  it  does  or  mi(?ht  match  that 
of  hundreds  f)f  such  enterprises 

I  liope  you  will  assure  Senator  Javits  of 
my  warm  supjxirt  of  S  1'250  I  only  wish 
there  were  somethim;  I  could  do  to  help  in 
this  excellent  cause 

Yours  sincerely 

WiiiARD    Thorp 
Chatrman.  Department  of  Engit'-H 


Princeton  University, 
Prjrueton.  N  J  .  March  2S,  1961 
I  should  like  to  record  my  great  Interest 
In  Senator  Javits'  admirably  conceived  "BUI 
to  establish  the  U  S  Arts  Foundation"  We 
are  the  only  great  nation  in  the  world  which 
gives  no  public  support  to  the  performing 
arts  The  proposals  In  the  bill  are  modest, 
m  view  of  the  great  opportunities  in  this 
cultural  area,  but  even  a  moderate  outlay 
would  accomplish  wonders  I  know  this  is 
so  from  the  success  we  have  had  this  season 
with  c!as..lcal  repertory  In  the  university's 
McCarter  Theater  We  have  come  close  to 
meeting  all  expenses  without  a  subsidy      A 


Dramati.^ts  Bot-LrriN 

THINGS    MAY     Bf:    lO'KINC    uV 

I  By  Marc  Connelly  i 
It  haa  been  u  long  time  since  any  maair 
fell  so  sweetly  on  the  ears  of  American 
wrltera  as  tlie  utterance  of  Presidential 
CitidKlafc  John  F  Kennedy  In  the  issue  ol 
the  Saturday   Re\lew  i>f   last  October  'J'J 

At  this  moment  the  Federal  Government 
artii  as  art  patron  lo  oiilv  one  person  —  the 
Conaultnnt  in  Poetry  rnid  English  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Constress  And  his  salary  is  paid 
lhr<iugh  a  private,   anonymous  betjuest 

1  think  we  can  do  better  than  that,  II 
only  by  allevlalliig  the  unfair  tax  burdens 
borne  by  wrllen*.  painters,  and  other  creatUe 
arttxts  They  may  exUl  on  small  incomes 
for  yenra  to  perfect  their  skills  and  then  be 
plundered  by  the  Treasury  in  a  single  ye;.r 
of  plenty  " 

The  presence  of  Robert  Frost  at  the  lii- 
aiigiirntlon  ceremonies  h.id  the  effect  ot  a 
signature  to  a  Presidential  statement  of 
gond  faith  The  expansion  of  the  Rules 
ComnAlttee  insures  a  pro-Kennedy  majorltv 
in  Congreas.  and  I  wouldn  t  be  surprised  If 
the  next  tax  legislation  recognized  that  the 
men  and  women  who  increase  America  s  cul- 
tural wealth  deserve  ;is  much  consideration 
as  cUl/ens  wht)  derive  their  income  from  oil 
wells 

Thn*.  will  be  a  day  for  celebration  not  only 
by  a  category  of  relieved  taxpavers  but  by 
every  American  who  knows  how  import.Hnt 
im  theater  is  to  a  country  s  cultural  health 
It  will  Indicate  the  posaibilliy  o(  an  emer- 
gence froi'n  a  Puritanic  attitude  afflicting 
English-speaking  countries  since  the  days 
of  Cromwell  Cr>.imwelllan  bigotry  sup- 
pressed the  British  theater  on  moral  grounds 
When  It  returned  with  Charles  II  those  who 
had  been  intimidated  Into  believing  It  a 
wKked  institution  by  the  Puritans  beanie 
convinced  that  It  *as  because  of  the  amor- 
allty    of    Restoration    playwrights 

Until  the  British  Parliament  eventu;illy 
acknowledged  go\ernmental  re8|v)nsibllity  to 
the  theater  ov  suhsldl/lng  the  Art.s  Council 
at  the  end  of  World  W.u  II  the  official  alti- 
tude toward  the  the. iter  ^n  bo'h  sidrs  of 
the  Atlantic  was  one  oi  deternuned  neglect 
Ti>diiy  otir  National  G<jvernment  is  the  fjiiU 
one  In  the  civilized  world  whiih  doesn''  (tlve 
the   theater   as   an    instltu'ion    nn.tnfinl    .od 

RecMuid/lng  how  valuable  'he  theater 
could  i>f  11.  I'lrtherlng  in'ernati.  .nal  undc:  • 
standing.  UNESCO  organized  a  sub.ineii.  s 
the  International  Theater  Ins'i'u'r  m  l!»4<i 
Half  I's  annual  expenses  is  pr^isided  h', 
UNE.SCO.  half  by  the  dues  paid  by  the  ind.- 
vldual  national  centers  throughout  the  world 
I  he  United  States  is  1  ■■!  4')  member  na- 
tions The  dues  of  .<,'  c  >  me  from  national 
treasuries  We  obt.Un  ours  by  passing  a  liat 
among   benevolent   private  citizens 

The  classif-  argument  against  Government 
subsidizing  is  that  i;  stul'ihes  private  enter- 
prise Throughout  Europe  theaters  hn.mced 
partly  or  wholly  by  municipal  and  national 
governments  stimulate  a  prosperous  com- 
petition by  thriving  privately  operated  play- 
houses In  Sweden,  where  the  stage  is  rec- 
nl/ed  as  a  vitally  Important  factor  m  the 
nation's  health,  many  cities  have  established 
and   maintain    municipal    theaters    with   the 
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help  of  Rlltsdag  funds  Three  touring  com- 
panies sponsored  by  the  government  bring 
drama  to  small  communities.  The  million 
i.sidcnts  of  Sttx-kholra  can  attend  17  flrst- 
ciass  theaters.  3  of  which  receive  BUbsldlco 
derived  from  enormously  popular  govern- 
ment lotteries,  and  If  anyone  tells  you  that 
government  help  for  the  American  theater 
wouUl  mean  \is  ruin  because  of  bureaucratic 
control,  vou  might  point  out  that  not  only 
In  Sweden  but  elsewhere  throughout  Europe 
the  administrators  ol  subsidized  theaters  are 
chosen  Irom  IndlvidualB  recommended  by  the 
theaters   professional   personnel. 

Compare  this  theatrical  climate  with  our 
own  While  encouraging  people  of  the  stage 
to  doiia''^  their  talents  to  the  war  eHort,  Con- 
gress during  World  War  I  Imposed  a  10  per- 
cent tax  on  theater  tickets  with  the  promise 
that  It  would  be  lifted  as  scx)n  as  hostilities 
ended  N  n  only  was  the  tax  continued 
thr oUk'h  the  twenties  and  thirties,  but  when 
World  War  II  began,  the  tax  was  Increased 
to  20  percent  The  legislation  bringing  it 
about  called  ii  an  amusement  tax.  Gov- 
ernmental blindness  to  the  Importance  of 
the  stage  was  acutely  evident  In  a  statement 
made  by  Governcjr  Dewey  during  a  coal  short- 
age He  said  that  if  it  continued  he  might 
clo.se  f. crv  pool  room,  bowling  alley,  and 
theater  m  New  York  A  few  years  back  the 
pressure  of  the  movie  Industry  managed  to 
get  the  ticket  tax  reduced  to  the  original 
10  percent  but  as  soon  as  this  was  achieved 
a  municipal  tax  was  instituted.  So  today 
vou  p;iv  15  percent  tax  every  time  you  buy 
a  tlieaier  tl<-ket  In  New  York, 

It  s  not  only  American  lawmakers  who  are 
In  a  deep  freeze  of  Puritanic  tradition  to- 
ward the  theater  In  the  vast  majority  of 
our  uiuversitles  and  college  courses  In  the 
arts  of  the  theater  are  taught  In  depart- 
ments of  Enclish,  schcKils  of  speech,  and 
so  on,  which  1  suri>osc  reconciles  sancti- 
monious trustees  to  the  teaching  of  theater. 
They  seem  to  feel  tl.at  unless  the  theater  is 
studied  for  such  facets  as  creative  writing, 
dramatic  poetrv.  public  speaking,  and  other 
virtuous  values,  they  .-u-e  risking  the  spiritual 
d.imnation  of  'he  .'-ttidents.  For  In  their 
secret  hearts  the  trustees  feel  that  theater 
Itself.  ixMiig  lundanientally  pleasurable.  Is 
somehow  disreputab.e.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  tomewhere  In  the  United 
State's  sculpture  is  being  taught  In  a  school 
of  medicine  becaus'>  of  lis  concern  with 
anatoniy 

I'he  average  Amer.can  enjoys  the  theater 
as  much  as  the  average  European,  but  he 
r<•^'ards  It  us  an  amus<>ment,  a  diverting  es- 
(  .ipe  Irom  reality  rather  than  an  essential 
r  mkI  lor  civilized  ma:i.  And  until  that  kind 
ol  shortsightedness  Is  corrected,  we're  not 
going  to  see  lar  ahead. 

Ci'xKl    luck,   Mr.   President. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
HAWAII  LEGISLATURE  RELATING 
TO  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
one  of  the  most  exciting  ideas  in  recent 
year.s  is  the  Peace  Corps,  recently  estab- 
iisb.ed  by  the  President  in  furthei'ance 
of  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  and  other 
able  and  dedicated  Members  of  the  Con- 
tiress.  The  press  repoi'ts  tremendous  re- 
spon.se  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
today  I  have  one  such  response  that  I 
would  like  to  shaie  with  my  colleagues 
111  the  Senate. 

It  IS  by  no  means  a  coincidence,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  response  comes  from 
the  dedicated  members  of  the  legislature 
of  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  where  we 
learned  decades  ago  that  the  way  to  real 


imderstanding  of  other  peoples  lies  in 
working  with  them  as  human  beings  who 
are  deserving  of  human  dignity  and  en- 
dowed with  the  ability  to  teach  as  well 
as  to  learn. 

In  pursuance  of  these  thoughts,  the 
Hawaii  Legislature  has  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
readiness  and  willingness  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  to 
participate  fully  in  the  development  of 
the  National  Peace  Corps  program.  I 
have  seen  no  more  eloquent  statement 
on  the  subject,  and  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Concurrent     Resolution     Expressing     the 

Readiness  and  Willingness  of  the  State 

or  Hawaii  and  of   the  People  of  Mawaii 

To  Participate  Flllv  in  the  Development 

of  the  National  Peace  Corps  Program 

Whereas    President    John    F    Kennedy    on 

March  1,  1961.  by  Executive  order  estabished 

a   Peace  Corps,   whose   humanitarian   i  im   is 

the  total  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  world 

through  meeting  the  world's  needs  for  skilled 

manpower  and  thereby  contributing  to  peace 

and  understanding,   and 

Whereas  the  realization  of  the  noblf  aims 
of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  sending  of 
dedicated,  young  American  men  and  women 
Into  the  world;  and 

Whereas  Hawaii's  tradition  of  voluntary 
service  In  the  cau.se  of  world  peace  is  well 
known  and  Us  people  have  a  tradition  of 
special  insight  in  and  an  instinctive  appre- 
ciation of  the  problems  Involved  in  attain- 
ing the  union  ol  races  and  cultures  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Hawaii  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  leaders  in 
matters  of  racial  understanding  and  liar- 
mony:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  b"  the  senate  of  the  first  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  iiauav.  general  session 
of  1961  (the  liouse  of  representatives  con- 
curring). That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  the  Direc-.or  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  R  Sargent  Shriver.  be  and 
are  hereby  respectfully  informed  tha";  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  the  people  of  Hawaii  ex- 
press their  readiness  and  wiUingne.ss  to  sup- 
port the  programs  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
ofjer  the  natural  advantages  and  special  as- 
sets of  Hawaii  as  a  staging  center  for  recruit- 
ment and  training  and  to  institute,  organize. 
recruit,  and  make  available  the  necessary 
training  facilities  for  the  fulfillment  cf  the 
philosophy  of  the  Peace  Corps;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representative  to  the  Congress  from  Hawaii. 


THE  MILITARY  LOBBY:  ITS  IMPACT 
ON  CONGRESS  AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
cun-ent  issue  of  Congressional  Quai-terly 
carries  an  excellent  article  exploring  the 
warning  given  the  Nation  by  President 
Elsenhower  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement 
that  America  is  threatened  by  the 
"unwarranted  influence"  of  a  militaiT 
industrial  complex. 

Congressional  Quarterly  explores  the 
basis  of  the  President's  warning,  ex- 
amines the  role  of  Congress,  repoits  on 


the  Hebert  committee  investigation, 
shows  the  extent  and  nature  of  military 
influence  in  the  Congress,  and  sums  up 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  potential  dan- 
ger. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  this 
excellent  article  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
press,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinii  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    "Military    Lobby  ":    Its    Impact    on 
Congress,  Nation 

What  led  President  Eisenhower,  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement,  to  warn  the  Nation 
of  uirvarranted  influence  by  what  he  called 
the  military-industrial  complex? 

What  Is  this  complex,  what  is  the  natvire 
and  extent  of  us  influence,  and  how  Is  it 
exercised? 

What  uangeis— if  any — are  Implicit  in  the 
situation  described  by  the  former  President? 

These  were  the  principal  questions  raised 
by  the  President's  parting  words  (for  text, 
see  below).  In  an  attempt  to  answer  them. 
Congressional  Quarterly  culled  the  record  of 
Presidential  press  conferences,  congressional 
hearings,  and  other  public  documents.  In 
addition,  extensive  off-the-record  interviews 
were  conducted  with  Members  of  Congress, 
representatives  of  defense  contractors,  for- 
mer Government  officials,  and  other  persons 
with  f>ertinent  information.  Results  of  this 
survey  of  fact  and  opinion  are  summarized 
on  the  following  pages. 

'EISENHOWERS    WARNING 

■In  his  final  address  to  the  Nation  on 
January  17.  President  Eisenhower  noted  that 
the  United  States  has  been  compelled  to 
'create  a  permanent  arniaments  industry  of 
vast  proportions'  and  to  maintain  a  defense 
e.'-tK^iblishment  employing  3.5  million  persons 
and  spending  huge  sums.  He  continued  as 
lollows: 

•■  'Tliis  conjunction  of  an  immense  mili- 
tary establishment  and  a  large  arms  indus- 
try is  new  in  American  experience.  The  toUil 
influence — economic,  political,  even  spirit- 
ual— it  felt  in  every  city,  every  statehouse, 
every  office  jf  the  Federal  Government.  We 
recognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  de- 
velopment. Yet  we  must  not  fail  to  compre- 
hend its  grave  Implications.  Our  toil,  re- 
sources and  livelihood  are  all  Involved;  so 
is  the  very  structure  of  our  society. 

'■  'In  the  councils  of  government,  we  must 
guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted 
influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
tlie  military-industrial  complex.  The  po- 
tential for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced 
power  exists  and  will  persist.  We  must  never 
let  the  weight  of  this  combination  endanger 
our  liberties  or  democratic  processes.  We 
should  take  nothing  for  granted.  Only  an 
alert  and  knowledgeable  citizenry  can  com- 
pel the  proper  meshing  of  the  huge  indus- 
trial and  military  machinery  of  defense  with 
our  peaceful  methods  and  goals,  so  that  se- 
curity and  liberty  may  prosper  together  '   " 

EISENHOWERS    VIEWS 

The  President's  warning  of  January  IT 
was  his  first  public  reference  to  a  military- 
industrial  complex.  But  the  concept  was 
in  the  making  for  8  years,  during  which  the 
President  had  touched  on  most  of  the  major 
components  of  his  final  declaration.  These 
were  the  principal  elements  of  his  thinking, 
as  seen  by  his  associates  and  partially  re- 
flected In  the  record; 

National  survival,  he  stated  in  1953  and 
repeatedly  thereafter,  rested  on  security 
with  solvency.  To  achieve  this  required  max- 
imum effort  to  counter  the  inherent  tend- 
ency of  Federal  expenditures  in  general,  and 
defense  spending  In  particular,  to  rise.     The 
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k«y  to  success  lay  In  balance  not.  as  he 
saJd  Aprtl  26,  195«.  during  hl«  battle  with 
Congress  over  reargania»tlon.  In  uvennUulg- 
lag  sentimental  attachmenU  to  uuimocled 
military  machines  and  concepts  i.ur.  as  he 
pat  It  J.iauiiry  27,  I960.  In  heediiiK  the  noisy 
trumpeting  about  dating  military  schemes 
>.)r  iintrust'^orthy  proarrams. 

Ranged  ag?ilnst  this  Tlew.  the  F'rc'tuotii- 
realized  was  a  host  of  special  liut  rci.ti.  — the 
irmed  services  and  their  ctvUi.i!;  allies  In 
business  and  in  Congress  BeKir.niut;  in 
1953,  when  he  cut  the  Air  Force  butlK"-.  by 
$5  billion,  the  services  had  rppc.ited.y  car- 
ried their  tight  for  more  funds  tn  Cungre.^s 
imd  the  press  (More  than  one  Member  had 
called  him  u>  say  that  they  were  -hnngmg 
their  votes  In  response  to  local  pressures 
generated  by  the  Pentagon  >  Ob\;oii  ly 
political  and  financial  considerations  rather 
than  s'.rlct  military  needs  were  Influencini: 
the  situation,  he  said  June  3  1959  If  such 
force*  were  allowed  to  prevail  he  said  M  iri  h 
11.  IJS'J.  everybody  with  any  sei.ae  knows 
that  we  are  finally  going  to  a  garrison  stati- 
Revered  by  the  Nation  as  Ua  chief  military 
hero,  and  respected  as  Its  Commander  In 
Chler,  the  President  was  confident  of  his 
ability  to  "pvit  need  above  pressure-group 
Inducement,  before  local  argument,  before 
every  kind  of  any  preaaure  except  that  that 
America  needs,"  aa  he  put  It  February  11. 
1960.  The  star-studded  brass  of  'he  Pen- 
tagon awed  him  not  a  bit;  "there  arc  too 
miiny  of  these  generals  who  have  all  sorts 
of  ideas,  •  he  said  February  3,  1960  Knowing 
how  they  operated,  however,  he  feared  thar 
his  successor —whetber  Nixon  or  Kennedy  — 
w  juld  be  unable  to  withstand  their  pn-s- 
s'-ires 

This,  according  to  a  close  associate,  was 
what  Impelled  the  President  lo  speak  out 
as  he  prepared  to  leave  office  Deeply  com- 
muted to  the  goal  of  disarmament,  he  wis 
sensitive  to  the  counterlnfluenfe  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  The  extent  of  his 
concern  was  Indicated  when,  at  his  final 
press  conference.  January  18  he  described 
the  impact  of  widespread  ad. er'isi:..;  by  nus- 
slle  manufacturers  as  almost  an  insldtovis 
penetration  of  our  own  minds  that  the  only 
thing  this  country  Is  engaged  in  Is  weapon- 
ry and  missiles.  This,  he  said,  w.is  .some- 
thing "we  just  can't  afford  " 

BACKCBOL-NO 

Defense  soendlng  reached  its  i«ost*ar  low 
of  $11  1  billion  In  fiscal  1»48  By  195. i.  the 
cold  war  and  a  hot  war  In  Korea  had  boosted 
spending  to  Its  postwar  high  of  »4.J  7  bil- 
lion President  EUenhower  cut  that  to  Mo  i 
billion  in  1955;  thereafter,  defense  ouil.iys 
climbed  each  year,  to  reach  a  proje  ted  »42  0 
billion  In  fiscal  1962.  At  no  time  Uurui^;  his 
8  years  in  office  did  military  spending  im  luni 
to  less  than  one-half  of  the  Ketleral  budk,'it 
or  less  than  8  percent  of  the  Nation  s  gr  «>s 
national  product.  All  told,  tlu-  armed  sor.- 
ices  spent  $313  billion  during  the  8  years. 
hscal  1964  61;  when  the  costs  of  mUitarv 
.ud,  atomic  energy,  and  stockpiling  are  added, 
that  total  mounts  to  »354  billion. 

There  is  no  yardstick  by  which  to  mea^-ure 
with  precision  the  economic  imp.ict,  of  these 
expenditures,  but  there  is  n  i  ciuostion  th.it 
It  has  been  considerable  .\'aordiii6r  to  a 
1960  study  by  the  Defense  Procurement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  t'ommlt- 
tec,  there  were  3«  million  pr  K-urement 
transactions  with  a  dollar  \  .lume  of  »J28 
billion  from  1950  through  19.S9  Pew  irea* 
of  the  economy  were  untouclied  b.  these 
purchases  of  gmxls  and  services 

The  largest  portion  of  defense  spending 
however,  is  allocated  to  the  de\elopment 
production,  and  deployment  if  mnjor  weap- 
ons systems  In  fiscal  I960,  when  military 
prime  contract  awards  of  $10,000  nr  more 
totaled  »21  billion,  »15.4  bllll  .n  ,.r  7i  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  went  to  100  companies  lor 
their  subsidiaries)   of  which  05  were  engaged 


primarily  in  reMTih  d'.el  >pment  test  or 
pnxluction  of  aircr.iu,  missiles,  of  elec- 
tronics ■  (For  list  of  lop  lOO  cujura..  tors  see 
end  uf  article  i 

Desp.te  the  hea,  y  <  mcentratlon  of  prime 
contract  awards  .im>ng  a  sin. ill  number  of 
companies  nn  19S0  five  companies  acr«iint- 
ed  for  25  [>ercent  of  the  dolUr  volume  21 
companies  for  50  percent),  extensive  sub- 
contractliig  helps  to  spread  prKurement  ex- 
penditures, employment,  and  prollts 
thr  )ughoui  t!ie  country  although  not  as 
evenly  as  some  States  would  like  it  In  addl- 
tl..n,  Mjme  1  5  million  members  of  the  .irined 
icTvlccs  and  almort  1  million  clvlllitn  e-n- 
plovees  of  the  Defense  Department  are 
spread  thr  UKUout  the  bO  tit  .tes.  with  pay- 
rolls that  totaled  111  4  billion  in  lUAal  1960 
.\;iothcr  *65<J  uulUon  was  paid  U)  more  ihau 
1  million  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and  other  reserve  groups  (Fur  State  break- 
down of  military  and  clMlLin  personnel  and 
p.iyr)Us,  as  well  as  procurement  actions  see 
end  of  article  » 

A  further  indication  of  the  extent  of  de- 
feiise-relati'd  acivi'ies  ;^  the  wide  dlstnbu- 
uon  of  facilities  From  lu^ts  furnished  b'. 
'.lie  military  servlcs.  Atomic  F.nergy  t'om- 
ii..i..>.ion.  and  National  .^eronauliCB  a:.d  Spa»e 
AUmitustration.  Cy  dciermine<l  tlie  locution 
.r  7J8  sejwrate  a.iUili.itluns  by  congression- 
al district.  According  to  this  list,  there  are 
one  or  more  installauous  in  282  of  the  Cvuin- 
trys  4J7  districts  iFor  list  by  district,  see 
erirt  of   article  i 

Taken  together  these  data  suggest  th  • 
sweeping  extent  uf  the  Defence  EstablUh- 
iiient  and  Its  economic  Impact,  and  pru\lde 
the  background  against  which  to  ex.irnine 
the  coiicept  of  a  military -industrial  c  in- 
plex." 

HEJir'ir    PROBE 

In  mid- 1959.  the  House  Armed  ServUes 
Spclal  Investigations  Sub<  onirni' tee  headed 
by  Rej>resentuti\e  F  Edward  HtiiExr,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana  questioned  75  wltneise* 
over  25  davs  rei;.irditii;  the  employment  ot 
retired  offl-ers  by  defense  industries  Hie 
public,  iaiil  HtaitJir  as  the  hearings  began, 
w.is  alarmed  by  reports  "abt^ut  the  alleged 
C'  ndu  "t  'f  .«;oine  riTiiitary  men  \*ho  depart  tlie 
ranks  of  defense  f  >r  lusli  pUces  un  llie 
payrolls  of  defense  contractors  "  As  it 
turned  out.  no  real  evidence  if  misconduct 
was  produced  But  the  hearings  shed  con- 
siderable ll^ht  on  the  rainiflc.itiuns  of  mlll- 
t.iry- industrial  relations 

Retired  oHicers  M  .re  than  1  4U0  retired 
uUicers  in  the  rank  of  major  or  higher  - 
including  J61  of  general  or  flag  rank  were 
found  to  be  enn'l  >*•«!  ^V  ^f'*"  ^'P  1^*^  defense 
contractors  The  compnnv  employing  the 
largest  number  (  lf<7,  including  27  retired 
Nfenera.s  and  Hdmiralsi  was  Cjeneral  Dy- 
namics C^orp  .  headed  b>  former  Serretary  ul 
the  Army  Frank  Pace  which  also  roelved 
the  bigger*  defence  orders  of  uny  company 
in  1960  Duties  of  these  officers,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  their  employers,  en- 
compa.^ed  a  wide  range  of  technical,  man- 
agement and  representation  ■  functions 
But  m  n..)  c«^e  it  npiK-ared.  w.is  Uie  ufllcer 
Invuived  in  scKIng  or  the  i-e^jotlatlon  o( 
defense  contracts 

Influence  With  Httle  variation,  retired 
officers  told  the  H-bert  subcomnrittee  thul 
they  were  has  beens"  without  influerKe 
u'xm  the  declslon.s  of  their  former  colleagues 
silU  on  active  duly.  None  liad  experienced 
"pressure"  c>f  this  kind  while  still  in  the 
service.  If  any  retired  officers  had  asked  him 
for  a  favor.  "I  would  throw  them  out  on 
their  ear  "  s.iid  It  Oen  C  S  Irvine  i  retired  ) 
tlireclor  of  planning  for  Avco  Corp  No  one 
however  itxik  issue  with  the  su»temo:U  "1 
Vice  Adni  H  O  Rickover  that  ilie  former 
jobs  ol  retired  offi.  ers  uXlen  were  Qlled  by 
people  who  are  theix  dear  fricnd'j.  or  even 
by  pe-.'ple  whom  they  have  been  Influential  la 
appointing  and  naturally  they  will  be  lis- 
tened tf)  " 


lUuslraiive  V  .•  thi.s  [•  int  was  the  testimony 
•f  Adni  WUluim  M.  FechieUr,  retired,  former 
l  hlef  of  N.iv.i:  Operations  and  a  con.siiUaiil 
t  1  tieiier.d  Electrics  .Mom!  ■  PnKiiKts  Di- 
M.sioii  He  told  c>:  arran^iiit  .ipi)- uiitinents 
:  or  a  (.fc  Mce  p^e^ldetlt  I  to.  ^x  iuin  In  to 
i-ee  Mr  Ciites  the  ?>e  rcary  ol  ine  Na\y 
I  ItMik  h.m  in  to  see  Adn.ir.il  IV.irke  He 
!isd  not  niet  Atluiirai  liurke  b<-I  ire  And 
tlirii  I  in  ide  nppointmer.ts  witli  nui.  with 
the  Chu  :  of  the  Bureau  ol  ships  Hut  1  did 
not  .icrompany  him  there,  because  those  are 
inatrr'rl  bureaus  wSii'^l'.  make  contracti. 
And  I  studiously  av  ml  eM  u  tjeing  In  the 
t  xjtii  when  anybody  UiUs  about  a  contract  " 

Hnt«  rt.iiun  ent  Two  ii,-.i.uice4  of  eiuer- 
'Hituntnt  by  dili  use  ccntraciors  tame  Oelore 
tlir  I'.ebcr'  (ubcon.mittee  Ciei  rge  Bui.Ker. 
rhalnnnn  of  the  M.u-tm  Co.  ncKnow  letlged 
that  hUs  r.rm  liad  ei  teruiined  at  le.i.-t  2ti 
iciue-dut\  officers  ;,'  a  weeKei.il  re'real  in 
the  Biihumas  Bunker  denied  tiiere  was  any 
imoropriety  in'.olvcd.  s  lying  "a  man  could 
neither  operate  nor  compete  e.'tectively  un- 
less h"*  had  a  cl'»e  porvoniil  relation-hip 
Hu'  !ip«ikesme  i  for  the  t^ecretarics  of  tlie 
three  f.ervii-es  :  jrreed  that  such  ciiumiiieKs 
docsn  I  look  well"  and  could  not  be  con- 
doned 

Tlie  second  c.ise  <  .ncerned  un  iiivit  ilioii 
tr.  a  "small  off-'he-rei  ird  party'  to  discubs 
tie  plans  am  prubleins  of  the  Air  Hesearcii 
and  Deveioprnei.'  Commimd  with  Its  newly 
promoted  chief  Lt  C.en  Heruard  S  t^hne- 
'cr  The  invitation,  n  nt  t  .  Keprefieniatue 
HtHfRT  and  nine  other  Members  f  Congress 
I  1  i  hut  two  of  whom  weie  members  ol  the 
Armed  Services  or  Appropriations  Commit - 
tees  I  WIS  Is-'utxl  by  three  Air  F  .rce  con- 
tactors Acr  Jet-Cieneral  President  Dan  A. 
Kinih.iU  ■on:>-t'.ine  Secretary  of  the  Na-.  y), 
Cieiierd  Ovnamlct.  Pace,  and  Martins 
Bunker  All  three  men  defended  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proposec*  party  i  *  !il<  ii  w  .i* 
railed  otT  beraise  of  the  publicil>  i  as 
belnc  In  Paces  words  a  means  of  ud\unc- 
ini;  the  interest*  of  the  Inited  S'.ites  wf 
.Amerl'-s 

Adverllslnc  Shortly  before  the  Heljert 
hearings  begun  a  major  contro' c-rsy  devel- 
oped in  and  i  ul  <»f  Con^e.'^.s  oyer  the  respec- 
tl\e  meri'a  of  two  ci'tnpe'lng  antiaircralt 
missile  systems  — the  Army's  Nike-Hercules 
and  the  Air  Forres  Bomnrc  Ad\ert  isernents 
extolling  the  \lrtues  ol  tie  two  uvstemi  were 
inserted  In  Wnshlngton,  DC  .  newspapers  l)V 
tlielr  prime  contractors  -Western  Elei  trie 
Co  and  P.'H-:nK  .Airplane  Co  respectively  — 
while  the  iMue  ws.»  before  ConKr««>.s  Ques- 
tioned by  the  H'berf  sub^-ouunlt -e*  about  the 
tinung  and  purpo.'.e  of  the  ads  spokesmen 
for  the  companies  insisted  that  thev  were 
parts  of  long-term  Ir.forma'ion  programs 

Howe\er  Boeings  Harold  MmsfleUI  ac- 
kn  iwletlged  th.it  his  rf.mp.inv  w.^s  fighting 
ag..lnst  .1  (..impaign  of  mlsiiiforinat  ion  al.oni 
the  H.  .marc,  while  Wes'ern  Kle.'ru  s  W  M 
Reynolds  said  the  Nike  .uls  had  been  sug- 
gested to  the  coinp.in>  by  the  Armv  Both 
c.inp.uiles  also  arknow  ledged  dis.  ushliig  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  the  Nike  and  Bomarc  pro- 
grams with  Members  of  Congress  from  areas 
where  employment  would  l>e  afTected  Suid 
Mansfield  Many  of  the  m<j*t  important  de- 
cisions 111  tie  detense  of  our  country  are  not 
made  t)y  military  teilinhians  They  .are 
made  in  the  Congre;s  wf  the  Cnited  States 
.^nd  tlie  Bom.irc-Nike  decision  Is  one  such 
derision  " 

.Ass. K-lir  loiis  Also  f]Mestliined  by  the 
Hrliert  sulx'ommlttee  were  represent  a  •  ives  of 
six  organlisations  ergagetl  in  promoting  the 
mutual  Interests  of  the  armed  ser,  Ues  and 
their  contractors  in  nalioiutl  security  mat- 
ters All  tie.idciuartered  In  W.islilngtop,  they 
are  the  — 

Asboclallin  of  the  US  Army,  with  about 
03  000  members  (including  tnllltary  person- 
nel on  active  duty)  and  1958  income  of 
$290,000.  ol  which  •143  ooo  was  reseiiue  from 
advertising   in   Army    maiM/me       One  of   lli» 
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nims:  To  foster  public  understanding  and 
^iijipori  of  the  US  Army.  Executive  vice 
president  Lt  Gen.  W.  L.  Weible,  USA  (re- 
uredi.  Among  those  on  Its  advisory  board: 
Donald  Douglas.  Jr  .  president  of  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co  ;  Frank  Pace,  chairman  of  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corp  :  Senators  John  J.  Spark- 
man.  Democrat,  of  Alabama,  and  Strom 
Ihurmond.   Democrat    of  South  Carolina. 

Na\y  League,  with  about  38.000  members 
(no  active  tUity  i)erso:inel)  and  1958  Income 
uf  $17V'.0('0  plus  $32.(100  from  advertising  In 
Navy— The  Magazine  of  Sea  Power.  Self- 
descriptiuii  TIk  cl'illan  arm  of  the  Navy. 
President  Frank  Gird  Jameson  Among 
those  on  Its  advisory  council;  Dan  Kimball, 
president  of  Aerojet -General  and  former  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Navy;  Adm  Robert  B.  Carney 
(retired!  chairman  ol  Bath  Iron  Works 
SliipbuiUtim;  Corp  oid  former  Chief  of 
N.ival    OpiTal  ion.-: 

Air  Force  A.s.sorlation  with  about  60,000 
members  lUuiudinK  ibout  30.000  Air  Force 
personnel)  and  1958  ncome  of  $1.2  million, 
including  $527  0(J0  from  advertising  In  Air 
Force  and  Space  Dlg--'Et  Its  aim:  To  sup- 
port the  uchic'. etneiit  of  such  alrpower  as  is 
necessary  for  national  security.  Executive 
director  James  H  Straubel.  Among  Its  di- 
rectors 14  employees  of  defense  contractors, 
including  Lt  Oen  James  H.  Doollttle,  USAF 
(retired  I    of  Space  Technology  Laboratories. 

American  Ordnance  Association,  formerly 
the  Army  Ordnance  Association,  with  about 
42.001)  member^  and  19.=i8  Income  of  $474,000. 
of  which  subsrripiions  and  advertisements 
m  the  matiazme  Ordnance  furnished 
$253,000  It,s  aim:  Armament  prepared- 
ness. Executive  vice  president;  Col.  Leo  A. 
Codd.  USAR   (retired'. 

Aerospace  Industn-'S  Association,  formerly 
the  Aircraft  Indu.'^tr.es  Association,  a  trade 
association  with  79  member  companies  and 
1958  income  of  $14  million  in  dues  ranging 
up  to  $75,000  per  meinber  Its  nlm:  To  pro- 
mote the  manufacttire  and  sale  of  aircraft 
and  astronaufu  al  vehicles  of  every  nature 
and  description  President:  Gen.  Orval  R. 
Cook.  USAF   (  retired 

National  Security  Indu;  trial  Association, 
formerly  the  Navy  Industrial  Association. 
with  502  member  con.panles  and  1958  Income 
of  $2:^8 OOtX  mostly  from  dues  Its  aim:  To 
est.ibli.vh  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween Indu.'-trlal  concerns  and  national  se- 
curity nKencies  Executive  director:  Capt. 
R    N    MFarlane    USN  (retired). 

.\ccorciing  to  the  ti-stlmony  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, none  of  these  groups  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  procurement;  all  were 
Ignorant  of  any  prcs.'Ure  In  t)ehalf  of  one  or 
another  manufactur-r  The  three  service 
groups  acknowledged  their  Interest  In  build- 
ing up  gra.<=sroots  support  for  the  respective 
branches  of  the  Armed  Forces;  they  also 
maintained  that  they  were  fully  Independent 
of  the  services  they  represented,  although 
the  testimony  showed  that,  for  the  most 
part.  Army.  Navy,  aiid  Air  Force  doctrines 
and  we.ipon  s\  stems  received  enthusiastic 
sunport   in   their  resiicctl\e   publications. 

All  of  the  groups  insisted  that  their  pri- 
mary function  was  to  inform  and  educate. 
Only  the  Aerospace  Industries  Association 
has  registered  under  the  lobby  law.  but  Gen- 
eral Co.  k  said  we  believe  we  do  not  operate 
according  to  the  classic  definition  of  a 
lobbyist.  •  •  •  We  dcht  even  dream  of  buy- 
ing any  influence  if  any  kind."  Asked 
whether  the  best  interests  of  the  Indxistry 
would  be  served  by  an  increase  or  decrease  In 
defense  spending.  Cook  said:  "Prom  a  self- 
ish point  of  view,  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Industry  would  be  served  by  an  Increase, 
of  course,  but  from  a  patriotic  and  national 
point  of  view,  it  might  not  be." 

I'eier  J  Schenck,  then  president  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  and  an  official  of  Ray- 
theon Corp  ,  described  the  basis  for  close 
military-Industrial  relations  as  follows:  "The 
d.iy  is  past  when  the  military  requirement  for 


a  major  weapons  system  Is  set  up  by  the 
military  and  passed  on  to  industry  to  build 
the  hardware.  Today  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  military  requirement  Is  the  result  of 
Joint  participation  of  miliuiry  and  indus- 
trial personnel,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  in- 
dustry's contribution  to  be  a  key  factor. 
Indeed  there  are  highly  placed  military  men 
who  sincerely  feel  that  industry  currently 
Is  setting  the  pace  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  weapon   t-ystcms.  ' 

Conclusion:  In  its  report  filed  January  18, 
1960,  the  Hcbert  .^ubcomniittcc  said  it  wa.s 
"Impressed  by  several  obvious  inconsiften- 
cles  In  testimony"  relating  to  the  influence 
enjoyed  by  retired  officers  in  the  emjjloy- 
meni  of  defense  contractors.  Said  the  re- 
port; "The  better  grade  and  more  expen- 
sive Influence  is  a  very  subtle  thir.g  when 
being  successfully  applied.  •  •  •  The  •coui- 
cldence'  of  contrac'  .and  personal  contacts 
with  firms  represented  by  retired  of- 
ficers and  retired  civilian  officials  sometimes 
raises  serious  doubts  as  to  the  complete  ob- 
jectivity of  some  of  these  decisions  "  The 
.subcommittee  proposed,  among  other  steps. 
a  much  tighter  law  regarding  "sales"  to 
the  Government  by  retired  personnel:  the 
House  later  passed  a  watered -down  version 
of  the  proposal.  (1959  Almanac,  p  727; 
1960    Almanac,    p     279  i 

ROLE    OK    CONGRESS 

Charged  with  the  resjsonsibility  of  ap- 
propriating more  than  $40  billion  each  year 
for  defense — and  in  the  process  deciding  how 
to  meet  the  conflicting  claims  of  competing 
services  for  a  larger  share  of  the  pie — Con- 
gress Is  up  to  its  ears  in  the  military-indus- 
trial Issue.  Collectively,  the  record  shows. 
the  Members  strive  to  sift  fact  from  fancy, 
and  to  point  up  and  root  out  Instances  of 
waste  and  duplication  In  the  defense  pro- 
gram. The  record  also  shows  that,  indi- 
vidually, the  Members  arc  zealous  in  rep- 
resenting the  Interests  of  their  districts  and 
States.     Here  are  some   examples: 

Fair  share:  Documenting  his  case  with 
facts  and  figures.  Repre.'-entatlve  Hechler. 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  told  the  House 
on  June  1.  1959:  "I  am  firmly  againft  the 
kind  of  logrolling  which  would  subject  our 
defense  program  to  narrowly  sectional  or 
selfish  pulling  and  hauling.  But  I  an.  get- 
ting pretty  hot  under  tlie  collar  about  the 
way  my  State  of  West  Virginia  is  short- 
changed in  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in- 
stallations. I  am  going  to  stand  up  on  my 
hind  legs  and  roar  until  West  Virginia  pets 
the  fair  treatment  she  deserves."  (Hfchler 
plans  to  resume  his  campaign  shortly.) 

In  the  same  vein,  members  of  the  New- 
York  delegation,  led  by  Senators  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  Republican,  and  J.\cob  K.  J/.vits. 
Republican,  have  long  complained  about  the 
overcohcentration  of  prime  contract  av.ards 
placed  with  California  firms.  Asking  only 
for  a  fair  share,  they  want  defense  pro<,'ure- 
ment  officials  to  consider  the  strategic  and 
economic  desirability  of  allocating  pur- 
chases to  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
country.  (For  military  payrolls  and  i)rime 
contracts  by  State,  see  end  of  article.) 

Installations:  The  opening,  expansion  cut- 
back, or  closing  of  any  military  installation 
Is  of  vital  Interest  to  the  Member  whose  area 
is  affected.  In  recent  years,  with  reductions 
In  the  size  of  the  Army  and  other  changes 
In  the  composition  of  defense  forces,  there 
have  been  more  closing  than  ojjenings,  and 
the  affected  Members  have  been  quick  to 
take  Issue.  Some  recent  instances:  Senator 
Albert  Gore.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee  said 
February  15  that  he  had  written  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  M.  Zuckert  about 
reports  that  Sewart  Air  Force  Base  at  Smyr- 
na, Tenn..  might  be  closed,  and  had  been 
assured  that  as  of  now  no  change  is  con- 
templated which  should  cause  any  concern. 

Senator  Clin  D,  Johnston,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  after  calling  on  President 
Kennedy  February  20,  said  he  had  been  as- 


sured that  careful  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  future  of  Fort  Jackson  at  Co- 
lumbia. S.C,  and  Donaldson  Air  Force  Base 
at  Greenville,  S.C. 

Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  said  March  3  that  he  had 
wired  Secretary  Zuckert  about  reports  of  a 
plan  to  transfer  certain  operations  from 
Grlfflss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  N.Y.  Said 
Stratton:  "It  is  fantastic  to  learn  that  one 
more  defense  department  is  considering 
recommendations  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  unemployment  in  upstate 
New  York,  already  hard  hit  by  layofTs." 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  said  March  6  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S  McNamara  hnd 
iissured  him  he  had  no  knowledge  "of  any 
plans  or  piojjosals  to  shut  down  the  opera- 
tions"   at    the    Brooklyn    Navy    Yard. 

Procurement  Decisions  to  begin,  acceler- 
ate, reduce,  or  stop  production  of  various 
weapons  anc  weapon  systems  are  also  of 
major  interest  to  Members  in  whose  districts 
or  States  the  manufacturers  involved  are 
located.  Here  are  examples  of  Representa- 
tives at  work : 

When  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee chopped  the  Air  Forces  1959  request  for 
the  Bomarc  by  $162.7  million,  Representa- 
tive Don  Macnuson.  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, charged  that  few  Members  were  aware 
of  "the  incredible  lengths  to  which  the  ad- 
herent's of  the  Nike  defense  system  have 
pone  in  their  attempt  to  discredit  the 
Bomarc  •  *  *.  Of  course,  this  is  Army  in- 
spired." (Contractor  for  Bomarc  was  Boeing 
Airplane  Co.,  headquartered  in  Seattle, 
Wash  ) 

Also  in  1950.  Representative  John  R.  Foley. 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  bill  to  add  $10  million 
to  Air  Force  funds  to  buy  10  F-27  transports 
from  the  Fairchild  Aircraft  Co.  of  Hupers- 
towii.  Md.,  in  Foley's  district.  This  failed, 
but  the  Senate  obliged  with  $11  million. 
When  House  conferees  refused  to  go  along. 
Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Republican,  of 
Maryland,  begged  the  Senate  to  insist,  say- 
ing that,  of  the  $4  billion  to  be  spent  on  air- 
craft, "all  we  ask  for  Fairchild  is  $11  mil- 
lion." 

Recent  reports  that  the  Pentagon  was 
thinking  of  cutting  back  the  B-70  program 
led  Rej^resentative  Edgar  W.  Hiestand,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  to  write  Secretary 
McNamara  February  27  to  assure  him  of 
"the  strong  congressional  support  for  this 
\alued  program."  North  American  Aviation. 
Inc  ,  prime  contractor  for  the  B-70,  is  located 
ill  HiESTAND's  district. 

Reserves:  The  well-known  solicitude 
shown  by  Congress  for  the  National  Guard 
and  other  Reserve  forces  reflects  to  some  de- 
gree a  widespread  local  interest  In  the  pay- 
rolls, armories,  and  other  benefits  Involved, 
as  well  as  effective  work  by  the  National 
Guard  Association  and  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association.  Among  the  40  Reserve  officers  in 
Congress  are  six  generals:  Senators  Barry 
Goldwater.  Republican,  of  Arizona,  briga- 
dier general,  USAFR;  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  brigadier  general. 
USAFR;  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican, 
of  New  York,  brigadier  general,  USAR;  Strom 
Thurmond.  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina, 
major  general.  USAR;  and  Representatives 
James  Roosevelt.  Democrat,  of  California, 
brigadier  general,  USMCR;  and  Robert 
L.  F.  SiKES,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  brigadier 
general,  USAR.  Cannon  and  Thurmond 
are  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; SiKES,  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  (For  full  list  of  committee 
members  and  their  military  and  Reserve 
status,  see  end  of  article.) 

President  Eisenhower  made  no  headway 
whatsoever  In  his  3 -year  campaign  to  re- 
duce National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
manpower  level.,  to  "conform  to  the  chang- 
ing character  and  missions"  of   the   Active 
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F'  re*"';  C  ;i^(ss  responded  Ai'h  n  r-  iid.T- 
t.iry  ao« if  or  400.000  for  the  GiKird  -mA  :mt\Ms 
ti>  maintain  both  the  Guard  and  thp  Reservp 
a:  lull  strength.  These  actions,  said  the 
PresUient  In  his  final  budget  n'.es'i.ip''  '  ir>- 
unnei'essarlly  costing  the  Amer.r.i".  j't"  p'.e 
over  J80  million  annually  and  have  he-r;  '.o 
long  hAsed  on  other  than  s'rlctly  mi'. 
needs  '  Even  at  the  lowr  s*reni:'h 
at.taln  proposed,  the  Reserves  w  ;  i'..l  is- 
■  r.er  Jl   billion  In  1962. ■"  he  s.iul 

Summing  up  the  cumulative  imp.ict  cf 
these  v.\riPd  expressions  of  r  ■"i,-rf  -  "i  k 
Interest.  Representative  Jam  if  I.  WiiTTfN 
Democr.i',  of  Mississippi.  ;i  nen. *>'t  .f  the 
H  )ii.se  Appropriations  Defei'.se  .-^ubr  n^.mit- 
tte.  testified  as  follows  Janiiarv  J  <  :  tfid 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Cnnimi- •<■••  >  I)e- 
[►■nse   Procurement  Subcomminee 

I  am  convinced  defense  is  "i.v  ••  ' 
the  f.ic'or!!  that  enter  Into  nir  de'^rni;  ; 
tlonj  f  -r  defense  spending  Th.f  'herv  ,»rc 
pump  priming,  spreading  tlie  lii.niedi  ■'" 
bf-nefl's  f  defense  spending  'akmt;  rire  of 
a'.l  services,  giving  all  defeii'^e  conTict  rs 
,1  fair  share  spreading  the  mili'arv  buses  to 
iiu'.ude  a\\  sections,  etc.  There  is  no  3*  I'e 
In  the  Union  and  hardly  a  district  in  i 
State  which  doesn't  have  defense  spenliii^ 
ci>ntractln?  or  a  defense  establishmen' 
.see  the  effect  In  public  and  cont;rf>«isi 
Insistence  on  continuing  con'r  a-'s  or  ■ 
atlr.g  military  bases,  though  ^he  •.■■»< 
expired   ' 

r.^SE    or    THE   z'ls 

The  confluence_of  service,  coii tractor, 
congressiona'  pressures  Is  U'listrated  by  the 
current  revl'.al  of  a  campaign  to  l.umch  pro- 
ducuon  of  the  Army's  Nilie-Zeus  anti- 
missile system,  although  final  te.s*.^  are  more 
than  a  year  away.  Congres^s  added  fin 
million  to  the  budget  In  1958  t  >  sMr*  pri- 
ductlon  but  the  President  refused  '•>  .s;->e!ul 
It;  In  hLs  final  budget,  providing  atx  r  t_'R7 
mlUlon  f  T  further  developm»-i.:  f  Nike- 
Zeus,  he  said,  "Funds  should  r;  it  be  com- 
mitted to  production  unt.l  developmei.t 
testfl  are  satisfactorily  completed  "  Subse- 
quently, these  things  happened 

On  February  1  the  magazine  Wrn^.y  '  ap- 
peared with  seven  articles  laudli.g  'h-'  N  Kr- 
Zeus  four  of  them  by  Amiv  .;  niriii :  lers 
on  active  duty.  Also  In  the  Is.siie  f'lli-pnv;- 
advertisements  by  Western  Ele.  trie  C  ' 
prime  contractor  for  NlKe-Zeus  hvaS  R 
t>f  Its  m.ijor  subcontractors,  together  wi*h 
a  map  showing  how  much  of  the  $410  miMi^n 
Contract  x.is  being  spent  In  each  nf  37  S-.i'es 
ib'i*  $111  million  In  Callfornn  1110  million 
1.'.  New  Jersey).  The  gener.t'.  ni^s.-^iige  |f\ 
time  'o  s'  ir'  production. 

On    Feb.-'.mry    2.    Senator     Iurviond    '•  .^1 
the   Senate   that   "we   must   start   pr'Kiu  ".loi; 
of    ',he   Nilif-Zeus   now"     Exfo'.Iing   '*.."     ex- 
perienced  Army-Industry   team"   rhr  clf-.e'.- 
oped  the  system,  he  argued   'hat     in   sp^r.d 
Ing   monev    now    to   provide    a   fipah.l'v    r  t 
the   pr'Xluctlon   of  componet^'.s   m   rjuarr.'v 
w«  will  sav"  money  In  the  long  run    "     Rising 
to    juiip-irt    his    argument    were    St-in'ois    B 
EvFRETT    .Jordan,    Democrat,   of    Nor'h    Caro- 
lina.    iT.l     F^ANK    C.A«LSON      Republican,    of 
Kans"ji       ("Army's"    map    showed    sj>endtng 
of    |.'?6    million   In    North    Carr-lina    and    $9  ') 
million  In  Kansas  ) 

On  February  7,  Representan- e  Oforc»;  P 
Mri  l.rs  Democrat,  of  California  urged  everv 
Member  of  the  Houae  t^i  "read  the  ovirren' 
issue  of  Army  magazine"  and  to  '  supfvr* 
immediate  action  for  limited  compxnier.t  pro- 
duction of  the  Nlke-ZSeus  system  '  Mujk« 
a  memt>er  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
r ommlttee.  said  thla  could  be  done  wi»h 
the  addition  of  leas  than  1175  million  to  the 
present  Army  budget ." 

On  February  IS,  Reiweaentatlve  Dakiel  J 
Flood.  Demoemt,  ot  Pennsylvania,  gave  the 
House  sobstantlally  tbe  Mune  speech  deliv- 
ered February  2  by  Senator  TFiuKitOND.  and 


al-.o  c  I  'il-'i  tha'  "we  must  st  irt  pnxluc- 
:'■•'  '  •;.•■  Nike-Zeu.s  now"  Ki.<  oo  ap- 
P -I  'I  I  ,111  .irticte  oi\  the  subjet  published 
r;v  ■  (  »  Sperrv  Rand  Corp.  a  sul)cm tractor 
:  r  N  <e-Zeus  i  Army's  figure  for  spend- 
i;  ►,'    •    Pennsylvania     »10  million  > 

(V.  Frhr  1  .  v  ^2'^  Representative  John  W 
M'C-'.MoK.  I)»--Ti  >cral,  of  MassncliusetLs 
H  use  maj  irl'y  leader  a.'ked  every  M'-n  tvr 
t  read  Ft  ooD  s  "prescletit  address"  f  h>hr:- 
firy  13  MrCoRMA'KS  conclusion  "Close  the 
gap  In  our  miUtiry  ixxsture;  muzzle  the  mad- 
dog  ml-^sile  threat  <if  the  S<iv!et  Union;  Kxise 
the  Z~us  through  Americas  magnificent  pn^- 
ductlon  lines,  now"  ("Army's"'  figure  for 
M  .asachu.«etts     tl  5   million  » 

O:.  M  irch  6.  th?  press  rejxirted  that  Pres- 
1  !  :.-.  K.^".nedy  was  expected  to  approve  a 
rv'Tfi  e  Department  compromise  plan  call- 
i i.g  f.  r  an  additional  1100  million  to  $200 
n..;iton  to  start  tooling  115)  Eventual  dasts 
w '-re  estimated  at  from  $5  billion  to  $20 
h  ::ion 

rxTTNT  or  iNJtrrNCi 

P.'i[>..[ienrs  if  the  N.ke-Zeus.  it  ahould  be 
:.  I'l'd.  h.)s«'  thr'ir  ciise  squarely  on  the  na- 
ti  H..U  i:.;frr.'>:  the  u.iuchstone  of  debute. 
p.'- J  ji.a  >  ill  concernliig  the  merit*  of  every 
pr  )!>•■.*.  rii.i  le  ;n  t^.e  n  in.*'  u'  defense  It  is 
I'-.t-r  r:.'ir  !  Ai-.iT  »:..'■•■  the  national 
ir.'-'rest  b-'Kins  and  self -iiitere.st  leaves  off 

.\\\  of  the  persons  questioned  by  CQ  agreed 
tri.it  an  element  of  self -iiiteresr  pervades 
reiat  lonsh.ps  ami  r.g  'tit  se-vlces  their  con- 
tractors, and  Men.txTs  f  1  "onw'rfs.s  Ih^r'- 
was  no  toris'^ns'js  h-we'.er  ri'.:ar(l  r;^  t  he 
extent  to  whl'  h  de<-isi<  rn  a(T>-.  •  ir.t:  '.J.e  i.a- 
Monal  interest  are  iiirl'io  -t-d  by  t;ie  fce.l  ■ 
uteres"  )f  fx.'^.  :  s  a-ul  ri;  it.  ..nations  in- 
'.   lived      Hen-  is  "r.e  sr.st      ;   lUf^e  views. 

I'he  se-;lc<".s  I..<-!ckf'd  11;  ci  tnpetltion  for 
i  irgf  shares  f  :i  '.<■'•  ;-.se  tridget  llial  h.is  not 
kept  pace  vvitii  t;  '  s.  r:::kt  (osta  of  new 
we.ipoiis  .vslenii  the  se'.i  >•,  'oil  con^tant- 
Iv  t  1  se  1  ■  *heir  piirtii  1  .r  r!  x-trines.  pro- 
^:-^r:  ;  .1:  1  re<piire:n"!.'.s  '.  <  •;.<•  public.  In- 
d'.istrv  aid  <  ingre.s.^  Kiii-:  t  examples 
'.eicNi^i  ii.  pr  vr-irns  on  tne  Na-.  > 's  P  >larls 
iii.d  The  New  Marine"  an  .\rmy- industry 
lial-on  seini  ,ir  in  Ne*  Orleans,  an  .Mr  Force 
tour  ..'  S'ra'egic  .^  r  Command  Headquarters 
In   Ornah.i    li  .'    ^0    rcw    Men.bers  of   Congres* 

The  sc-.n-fs  '.-e  r.speri.illv  careful  of  their 
re.  ".i  lis  -.v;'!!  I  oui^res-s  p  irttcularly  »;'h. 
inemb«'rs  >'.  t.he  .A':r.'>il  ^-rvices  and  Appru- 
pri  iLi  nis  Conrni' ••■'•s  V.  :.fn  a  senior  mem- 
ber if  thf"  Hou"  ^^II'.e<l  Servli-es  Commit- 
tee coimplair.ed  >•'  rom  irs  that  a  M.irme 
Cortw  ms'allation  n.u-ht  lie  .'f-ni  ".ci!  .'in  his 
(l;-Tict  the  Commami.ui •  i  .mic  i:.  ;>er- 
Son  •)  a. sure  him  th.it  ii  c.h.ii.ge  'a  ■  .  U 
be    m.ide     "so    long    a.';    I    mi    1:1    the    Jut  A 

j'lni  T  LMnimi"e'-  lu-:.  •>■■-  on  learning  that 
an  unsolicited  .^rn.v  iraiiUng  center  was 
'o  t)e  ;  >cated  in  h:s  1!)  trlct.  concluded  that 
■  soii.^me'  111  th.'  r-..'  ig  n  VI  1  ;  '■■king  out 
;    r  his  1 1  ',  e  res  t  s 

I  .ere  Is  r,'  nie  truth,  all  agree.  In  Rep- 
Ff  :■.*  I- !■.  f  WiiiTTfNs  statement  to  the  Dc- 
tei  se  Proc'.iriTnei.t  Sutx  ri.n.ittee  th.vt  '  yuu 
can  ii  ik  a'  Some  of  lur  k'-v  r>^i  pie  11.  the  key 
p,  I  •• ,  in  ('■  'i.tTtv.  .ii.il  L'  )  -e"  !.  ,-A  ri.  1 :.  y  rnili- 
t  irv  estyihlishn.r::  ts  ;ir»-  l.n  thfir  district.  ' 
One  .ft-clted  examp.e  t..o  -S 
h  inie  of  the  chairmen  r  b» 
House  Armed  Services  Cornn. 
pr)p<«al  that  a  ii'-w  .M.-  Fi 
be    placed     ;r.     fieorc.a        ne 
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■p  \n?'  :!..ii  n 
lir.i-.  e     gi 


al 


is    '  redited     »;th     reply. i.i:    t.hat      one    tn    re 
b  lie  wovhd  sink  tlie  .-  tate 

But  f  invrressmen  nccM- 'oni^d  "1  the  o"  ■. 
alen.-e  of  "  l.>gr  Uliig"  Iri  ma'.y  ■■•hi-r  area.-^ 
see  noth.ng  sini-'"er  11;  ti.u  sr  la'.iii  "I  la- 
services  are  i?eneral!v  cr'dited  at';  be.:.? 
"correct"  In  their  dealir;gs  wi'fi  Menit>er" 
none  of  those  questioned  bv  CQ  onipl.i.i.eu 
of  "pressure"  by  the  ser.  ice-. 

The   contrictiirs      For    many   of    the    n.a^  ■: 
defense  canlriiciors.  the.r  a;;ly  ti.'i.t  ol  ai.y 


importance  Is  the  US  Com  i.mei.-  ^.i.^l  ihe 
bulk  of  their  busaie.-,.s  ;,  iliaii.fl  '  nrough 
ncgo'itited  contracLb  ui  •.  1  ne  ,j  inire  of 
the  armed  services  It  U  a  h.^thlv  i  i!,(«'ti- 
tlve  field  b-  al!  accounts,  .n  w'.i,  h  a  con- 
sideruble  prt-n.oin  la  placetl  i  :.  k  tl  per- 
^tinal  relutlon-.  willi  the  clui.'  H\en  th>>fce 
companies  dung  bu&liiess  ixilii:;\ely  \*un 
I  .!••  service  wil!  b-  '.  'i-ul  .s;.p;.,ir;ing  nil 
throe  service  sou'  oinf  do.ird  the  .\:r  h'ort.- 
.\ss«iclat  Ion.  Na'.v  I  e. (►;■,. e  ,i!:d  .\.s.'.  ci.it  ii  n.  i,f 
flie  us.  Army  Fnte- •.in.mcii'  prai  tices 
vary  widely  th.-JUith  m-  itie  mdvi  "rv  hot  no 
one  denies  'hat  perv.i..i;  f.'ieml;  :  i(s  pi.iy  an 
iii.O'  ;  •  1:  ■  [lar:  In  ^...ip::.g  w  rki;..-  rel.itl.iii- 
,h.ps  bffAeen  client  ai.d  '.end. it,  I'wij 
episodes  serve  to  Illustrate  the  point 

In  one  '  coinpetuion'  for  u  nr*  weipin 
system.  Navy  technicluna  decide. 1  ;  .  i.hi  iw 
out  on*  proposal  on  grounds  it  was  1 1  .<  d  on 
f  lulty  d.it.i  Warned  by  a  Na\y  Iiie.od  •.' 
tlie  Impending  dcclsl  in  the  cnntiiu;  - 
promptly  went  to  the  a'hiKr.o  m  r.'iarge  and 
persuiid«-d  li.rn  •  o  ,rler  a  )  dn  .  delay  to 
p<  nr.lt  .il.  bidders  1  suhj:.;;  .iddll:  na!  da'.i 
I  riie  ue.  11.:  :  nu  i  cunlratUir  f.n.eU  to  vi.ii 
111   tt.'    e:i<l     !.,  .-.^  (■•.  cr 

An  A.r  h  .0  ••  ,.  !i.;)elltloii  "  '.  r  a  new 
mls.'.l.e  ended  a;;.',  a  t.'p-leve!  de  isi  jii  !■! 
awaril  the  c.i. trait  ti  Cotnpitiv  .\  I-earn- 
ing    o!     this      the    J  reMdei.i    of    t    unpany     B 


went  straight   '.  o  llie  -Sen  tears  aid  persu.ided 
a   Complete   revle«    of    the  diK  . - 
tlie    ioir..-a'i    wen:    i»j    Cuui- 


hlm   to      :.|er 
slon       llesu.: 

pil:>      H 

.'-.omet  i.'T.es  .►-.■■.jietl  .<nd  ■..  .nielinic--  .hurt  hy 
,u  .".  man.  '-M-itioiLs  .'.  intluenoe,  coiitr.io- 
■  rs  k;eM':  d  y  accept  .:  as  par"  of  the 
game."  ret  ,  ^ni/.ing  th.il  lo  soni"?  degree  the 
O'l'coiiie  'e;!'  -  .1  ;<-:.ile:.cy  on  the  p.irt  uf 
all  llirce  -.er  .  ii a-s  t  ■  'alte  1.  .ire  of  loinpjinles 
Willi  '*  i .  itn  mev  h.r.e  Lx^ei.  doing  business 
for  -.orif  t.ine  Ik':  irc  adtii.lting  any  out- 
s.  |e' ,  --".n.e     I '  imp.ii.icj     ha.e     ne.erthe- 

.■■■  .  ri.i  ..ige<.i  !..  stx'ijre  iinp- 't  l.;  :il  prune 
tontraL".s   from    ii.    ti  ."-ee  s«-r\  i<  <••.  1 

Defense  coi.'ra.  tors  \  .0  .  .n  t-.r.:  ..tl.;  id<  » 
toward  relallon.s  vmh  C m,;  e.-Ki  .smad.  n»  w 
1  'n.pi.ies  tryii.i.'  •  ■  k'on  a  !■>•  "h  .id  m  t.ie 
defen.ie  tj.;;  .iie.v.  are  tj  .ick  U.  se-k  ;!ie  all 
.1'  t;.e..-  I.  ■•ifre.'vNnien.  eal.iijo- i.ed  i.i.li.u- 
loi -.  re.  .Kii  .e  that  such  ll.'.e.'i.e.-.,>ioii  Ui-iy 
b.i.  K:.rf    e.spe.  ..iliy  m  an;,    af.en.;  t   l-v  {f\Lii>c 

■  i.   1 


..;.  •  •.-.♦*  I.  ..I . . '»  te<  ..l.a<i.  ue 
lie-  Aa  liie  Heliert  he.ix.i.gs  ut:i. 
h<.)we\er.  contr.i.  h.rs  .»;  e  i.  t  .il  .il. 
to  s<jllclt  the  .lid  of  interested 
when  (as  In  the  .Nike  H  rn.ir  di-.; 
1:1    the    rn.tual    Interest    I'f     ■   1    c    : 

Coi.gre  -■■       As    the    elc  ted 
..f     their     ."^L-  ".es     .ii.d     d;-"r. 


the  !»rr',  - 
n.s'  r.ited. 
:eluctant 
Member^ 

,*ei     11    M 

1    c    i.i'erned 
repi  I-  ^en'ath.  cs 

Men, hers    1  ' 


C  ingress  l.ikeaker:.  p  l;ti..i.  l!.".e:e-:  1;.  • ''e 
ecotiirfnlc  ImpAct  .  :  delti.e  .1  tl.i'ies  in 
their  areas,  and  arc  the  fh'it  t  j  admit  1" 
But  few  believe  that  such  considerations 
exert  any  signiflc.int  Influence  over  the 
course  of  d'fe:..^e  spending  or  Die  shape  of 
national  str.itegv  The  major  complaint  c,f 
Some   Member-,    is   their    lack   of   Influence. 

Cerldin  n.en.ix'.---,  ..f  the  Armed  Services 
Cimnmtee^  adn..:  .seeking  the  ii.s.slgnment 
bocausp  of  large  n^-iUuiry  installations  and 
defense  industries  In  their  States  or  dls- 
trlcLs  Others  consider  themselves  fortu- 
nate that  they  do  not  ha. e  such  activities  - 
and  the  local  pressures  that  go  alcng  with 
them  -In  their  own  areas  Recogt.hMi.g  thi.it 
changing  military  requirement,--  rti.iy  pti- 
duce  a  "'bf«om  and  bust  '  cfTect  on  .iny  gl.rn 
cjznmunlty.  they  try  to  dissuade  hx-al  en 
thususLs  who  clamor  fir    .  tiew  Inst  ilhit;   ti 

OuUslders  detect  a  No.y  b:....  In  the 
makeup  of  the  H  ■'-:  e  .-V-ined  .^er.  hes  C  in- 
in.ttee  and  to  .1  lesser  event,  the  ^cn.Ue 
.\rn.ed  .--•■rv  1.  .-s  C onunr-iee  1  ( )f  i)ie  former's 
r  :■.  .'..o.-r-.  2o  c  »n.e  Ir.ni  i  >a*l«l  State*. 
of  the  hitters  17  members,  li  are  fnun 
r  Ku,"  il  .States  I  Con. miitee  members  ac- 
ki.  .A.edK  '  lli^:  Some  uf  tlieir  ^jiieagues  re- 
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fleet  a  ser\;ie  ]viini  of  \  lew  ilO  members 
of  the  H  use  (■inn  I' tec  are  active  reberv- 
Istsl  :o  'I  'h-i'  tlie  ria\y's  po.sition  Is  amply 
representi-d.  they  il.so  cotitend.  however, 
that  iliere  is  .1  nunrnum  of  service-oriented 
p.irtlsanship  li.  the  *(irk  of  the  committees. 
As  for  deiiiiii's  with  contractors,  most 
Members  ixpre--  d  'Ubt  c  incernlng  botk  the 
deylrabi'i'v  ,i;.d  fe.isihiUty  of  Intervening  In 
procurement  de  r^iins  One  Senator  who 
did  go  to  t)at  f  ir  on->  ol  his  constituent*  {Ui 
no  avail  I  I  und  himself  under  fire  from  a 
competlt  r  m  tiu-  s  ime  State  His  conclu- 
sion:  It  doe^-n"^  pay  to  get  Involved. 

I'ROj     AND    t"ONS 

Does  the  eMdence  support  President  Eisen- 
hi)wer  s  warning  ag  ilnst  "the  acquisition  of 
\inwarrant-ed  Influence,  whether  sought  or 
unsought,  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex" '  Tlie  aiiKv.er  \arleti  with  the  Indl- 
\ldual 

"There  Is  no  qu.^tlon  that  the  services 
and  t!ie  r  contriu  t  .rs  have  an  Interest  In 
malm  iimng  a  high  degree  of  tension  In  the 
cour.try.  "  says  a  senior  member  ot  the  House 
Defense  Approprlat. ons  Subcommittee.  But 
he  foresees  no  thre.it  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess although  admitting  the  need  to  guard 
against  overly  Int  mate  relations  between 
soldier,   8ales>inan,   .lUd    legislator. 


"There  Is  a  real  danger  that  we  miy  go 
the  way  of  prewar  Japan  and  Germany.  " 
says  one  member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  objects  to  the  presence 
of  reserve  offlcers  on  the  committee  and 
sees  tiie  appointment  of  industrialists  to  top 
Defense  Department  posts  a.s  a  bad  practice 

"I  don't  know  what  Eisenhower  wa.s  talk- 
ing about."  siys  a  former  Dolense  Depart- 
ment official.  Strong  cuilian  control  over 
the  military  services  can  be  niaint.j.a.ed.  he 
believes,  by  the  selection  of  a  stifficieni  num- 
ber of  able  Pre.-idential  ;  pp.iintees,  regard- 
les*3  of  their  industrial   background. 

"The  trouble  is  tl-iat  national  sccur  ty  h:.s 
become  popular-i.nd  the  record  of  cor. grc«:- 
Eional  appropriations  proves  it,'"  says  a  for- 
mer Eisenhower  asroc.ate.  He  scos  the  mili- 
tary-lndu.strial  coinj)!fX  as  a  "  fliatinj  jjow- 
er"  largely  free  of  any  re.=  frai:,t 

Several  of  those  ques'l^iicd  by  CQ  asciihid 
the  President's  concern  to  overpreoccupa- 
tion  with  the  budget  Believing  tha'  the 
Nation  needs  and  c^r.  :i.T  id  an  even  1  rt^er 
defense  effort,  they  \\ere  i;u  lined  "o  dis- 
miss his  warning  ;;s  mi.sdirce'ed  This  point 
of  view  was  reflected  in  Air  Force  maga- 
zine, which  characterized  reactiLii  to  the 
President's  statem.ent  as  a  "llap""  and  de- 
plored the  "small  w.ive  of  Icprned  crjays  re- 
hashing all  of  the  irrc  p  jnsiblc  chiULfcs  and 


Ir.sif.ii.itl.jns  that  have  beer,  bandied  .aroui-.d 
in  congressional  hearings  for  the  past  few- 
years  "  The  great  danger,  it  concluded,  \v,,s 
that  "an  exercise  or  misdirected  caution  •  •  • 
could  menace  national  security." 

The  f.r.st  moves  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
iciration  suggest  little  sympathy  with  the 
Eiscniio'.vpr  viewpoint.  Orders  have  beetn 
placed  for  hirgc  numbers  of  additional  trans- 
port planes.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  speed 
up  defen.se  purchases  and  "spread  the  busi- 
iK-sE"  m  th.e  ititerests  oi  stimuiatii:ig  the 
lugging  e-onomy.  Other  proposals  under 
consideration  would  add  suboiantially  to  de- 
fense spending  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  tim.e.  the  new  admlnistrati.  .n 
s'and.=  pledged  to  seek  r.n  agreement  with  t;"ie 
S.j'.iets  on  bar.ning  nuclear  tests  and  to  pur- 
'-\ie  tr.e  goal  of  arms  control  As  yc-.  the 
ch.inces  of  acMe'.iiig  either  appear  to  be  su 
remote  as  to  preclude  serious  consideration 
ot  the  p.assible  opposition  to  any  agreement 
by  .1  ■■m;litary-indu.';trial  complex  "  I:  m.iy 
be  '.v.jrth  noting,  howe\"er,  th.-;t  the  American 
Ordnance  Association  is  calling  for  the  "im- 
mediate resi^mption  •  •  •  of  nuclear  tests 
for  both  small  and  large  weapons."  and  that 
Ordnance  magazine  argues  that  until  the 
Communis,  "goal  of  world  dominion  •  •  *  Is 
abandoned,  there  can  be  no  les.-^enir.g  of  our 
armament   preparedness,"' 
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[TIh'  follow  ini  IOUooni|Ktt)i<.'<.ii.  1  il.t  ii  -a'  ^i  liuiii 


Top  Kill  thf,  nsi   mnSiacl.  rs  in  fxcn!  l.'/iJl 

iVcl  ll^:lle^t  in  t!  1    ! 


liii  'if  iiiilitary  oontrai  t  awar<I«,  July  1959-Juno  19<vi.    FiFuie.<;  for  itajoi  sitl  si.iijirirf  arc  in.  lu'ie.l 
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<aiin  N!    '  ii.'-..ti  ( "'.iinir:!!  ("orp... 

J"!!.-'.    .1     \  ■  ("i.ii-iriictii.n  Cii 

Ml-   I.  ,V   ll,iTi:;er-S;l;kS  M.iS.jU  Co.,  Die --- 

^\  ~;.  ::.  I  .veloi.nii'Mt  C'ir|i 

.Ii.hi;-  ll'i  'kin«  I  iiiversity  iTtie) 

1)11  rout    K    1.)  de  Neinours  A;  Co 

Kiini  iL'ton  .\iiiisC').,  Inc 

("iiu.-  .SitMlT  Co     

M..t.  r  'i    In  •  

Cn 

■I.lrS  Corp 

II  \  .\.^isoeiates 
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!     ti.lai 
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I.esv.  II  S  -i.tl  .',   .\- 
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'li.l,  wit.  •  i">i!  C... 
Ovi  r-i-.s  Natiiii.  i; 

.\ni.  inc.  ........      -    ...  - 

Pierrliil.l  Hiiiai!.   .'.  .\ir;  lane  I' 
Kir.  sf^iic  Tir,-  A   IliiPher  Co... 

Pti'vliril  Koll^inn'1  liulustries,  Inc     

iiillillan  Hn.s.,  In. 

Pileraalii  lia!  ll.ir\e>ler  Co. 

l>ir-il  F.le.tr'iiiie.-i  Cerii 

Siiiiny  Mi'l-Cnniinriit  <  n\  ("..   

Ehy  (Martin  K.i  Cin.striKlion  Co.,  Inc. 

Cllitci  Slate.s  HiiMht  Co 

lUili-Manhalt.-ii-.sundt     


I--.,  l.ite 


.\ir\vii\-;.  Ine 


■rp 
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64.6 

.3 

63.1 

.3 
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.3 
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.3 
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.3 
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.3 
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.3 
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.3 
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.2 
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.2 
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■J 
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•> 
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.2 
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•} 
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.2 
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.! 
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-1 
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.1 
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•1 
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.1 
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SwnXter     |  Kstimat*-*!  an-        Numlx-r 
Juno  »>,  !Wii>  'i   niml  i>a>  ami    .  Jiinr  ;tft,  19flO 


l»la 


Aliil>:vinD 

\l:ifka 

Arizim;'   

\rkjn>s;is 

Ciililuriiui 

( "oloriKlo ... 

CimiHTticut 

I  ><'l:iv>:irr - 

nixtrUi  of  rolunil* 

)-  li>riil» 

•  iforjila  .... - 

ll;iu.lll . .. ... 

I'llltKI.  . ..... -> 

niiriuh« 

Ill'llllIM . — . 

lowii    

Kansas .. — .... 

kinliu-ky... 

I.iiiiiiiaiui . . .. 

M    ,!Il.-_ 

M  .1  ■,  haul... .— 

M  k>>.Khuaett5^ 

\l  ii'htuan 

MiniH-Hnfa 

\l  l.-vS|Svj|ipi . 

Miftsoiiri  .... — 

Muiitana     ... .-^ 

Xobrti!>k;j 

Ncvivln - 

Ni'W  llHiiil>shirf      

Ni  w  r(r>Hy ... 

\i>w  Mexico ... 

New  \i>rk 

North  CiroMnu  .  . 

North  I>ikot:» 

Ohio      - 

( iklahonta .«. 

Or.'euii     ... 

r.rmiylvaiila     ... 

Klio'li'  Islaml 

Soiitli  ('  irolinu      ... 

jionih  O.ikotii    .    — . 

T^•Illu•s^«•^'  

Ti>x:i-<. 

Itah  .. 

Vermont  . .  .. 

\'intliiuv  ...  

Wiuihinnton    . „ 

W  i-:t  Vlrvhiia       .    

\\  i.-ifoimii  

\V\<.iiijnif 

Not  (llstrlbUtKl  hy  .-^l  He 

I  .«!.  total 


Activi'  duty  military 
|>ersi>aiifl 


Civilian  pmpk>y*« 


1 


22.V!» 

:ii,H4rt 

i\t»i 

«.  17J 

ai7.  >i7.s 

a*.  tw.j 

»;.  \a 

7.M4 

«  17.  MM 

.v..  •.'*« 

Ml,  1 47 

X>.  «7lt 

4.k:.'7 

4ft.  I.'.i 

S.  7:i7 

I.IHU 

w.rn 

4«l,  7» 

JO,  :«7i 

14.113 

>4»V.'(M. 

J.V71<i 

II.  MM 

\OrU 

•.'iOM 

M).  JTi 

n,  >*■'■■ 

l.^,  o.'' 

7.  i4.-> 

K.SU 

41.097 

tS,Ui\ 

«0.M9 

7a,  37m 

.\  3SU 

IH,tM> 

W.»IS 

4.Mtt 

1.1.  aM 

•  ,  Mb 

»^OTt 

f>.a\9 

n.j» 

107. 2» 

3,fiK^ 

«07 

«8i3ri 

47,733 
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.VQV 

2.MA 

«35.SID 

I.  5.V3, 527 


»N7.(iw.om 

r.>7.Kilt.00ll 
73.  77(1, 000 

*),  ;c.M.niiii 

7si.;t>m.  (wi 

IIT.  H.Vt.(l»»l 
JU.  <>2.  lUl 
;i4,  7.'J.  (Ml 
f.?.  IM.OOU 

J34.Ufi.V000 

ji*\,  xa.  000 
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•  o.UOO 

~     -  I  000 


6I,«»I,U0V 

)43.4MV«» 
iV2.*Vt3.00» 
Jii.  H43.aOO 
'•«.  W7.  flOll 

t «. :««).  nni 

m  .m  («) 


I     ,      .  «     .. 
W..  'MK  UUl 

ii'.-j.(ia>.oo(t 
jiv.;km>.oo» 

J!l.7ti(i.000 
XII.  U74.  im 

||.VH21.l«il 
41.  4W.  tut 

sik7i7.aao 

r.4l«2.««lO 
l7W.«a7.«» 

zv  ni7.  ino 

tVtji.  MX  IWt 

tiMK  >4,  OOU 

1^.070.000 

i.  fi«7.  («l 

.nrj.aii.ooo 

:t.73MMW 

II.  774.  MO 
l» 


Military  |>r<K'iiri-iiitiit 
artkln.^ 


Rsllnwtnl  IMI-  1  .\nK>uiil  flMnt 
niial  iKiyrnll  IW)  l'rr(<iit 

.1  •'• 


«.oM.«i.<no 


30.  M2 

rji''. '•'».Ti"»> ' 

»iii:t.H7i.(Mi 

(1  ■% 

ft.3H4 

4I.IIIM.IKK)    1 

7N«»4«,(««I  1 

.4 

7.:J4»i 

41).  <>4J,<ail) 

H*.l#74.W«i  1 

.s 

:i.  1,'^ 

IT.  i.-.r.tnii 

Id.  v.i   laai 

1 

IMl,  4t.'i 

7s»«.  tkV.i.UO 

1.  KIllJ.  J.'.J   H«i 

2:1.7 

1  »   \W 

77.  ?•<).  lint 

Jill.  Tl'.l   IKIll    , 

1  J 

J.  IK. 

l3.<v4>».(M» 

O.IH.  .'.3.'.,(«K> 

1  1 

1.  I<)l 

fi.  .VV».  Ullt 

71     I.IV    !««' 

.  1 

:«,  '.tiw 

1  hi.  KM. IMI 

'.l.^.  1  "    •• 

.A 

AtHW 

l3a.'JIM>.0lll 

AMI.  ~ ..      > " 

2.4 

:t:t.u'4 

IM3.O«3,0U> 

177. '.CI  inK' 

.« 

iH.r.'B 

l2fi.JW.00ll 

4H.  WTl.KUl 

2 

.Mil 

3.  i(i7.in) 

«>.  I'kll).  (Mi 

.2 

at.  237 

|.V>.  K'l   (Ml 

3>^'..  UVidllli 

1   U 

10,  747 

Ul.  IJ4.U»I 

311).  lia.'.dnii 

}.S 

S7\ 

3.  I.'4>.(M1 

1  IT.  IM   '«> 

.    « 

.VINU 

XI.  UiVJ.  («t) 

.S73.  ■J^l  i<« 

2  H 

1 1 ,  7ri« 

lWV1f°il.(MI 

32.  741.  UUl 

.2 

•i,  1117 

3t.  4:ji>.(a«i 

1U7,  l,S7.(«»i 

1.0 

l.fOO 

Id.  liK.OU) 

3J.  Jin.lOi 

2 

1-..  'J.W 

iic.in.ooo 

.M.S.  Hm7.  IMI 

2  .1 

2ft.  I»l 

lkt.47D.00O 

l.(l7l).  4K.  l»«i 

.V2 

V,li» 

.U.  lUI.IMl 

lilli  'ii     ill 

2.f 

\.<I 

lo.WI.W"' 

ivz   '-'    •" 

.U 

.'.  UIO 

32.654.000 

4*V ''!'•  '"" 

2 

I...  :<ju 

M.6tH.aOO 

IUIi<  <>.-  <*i 

I    7 

:>!.'. 

4,  T.'t  '•«< 

■/:  1. ■.*,(««. 

.1 

t     ."HI 

23.  >~        ■' 

71  ii;i4.iaai 

.4 

iTwl 

l-'i.  .M'  1 , 1  <  • 

K,  Wki,  (M) 

'•■' 

lit.  121) 

.'i7'4M.t«»t 

72.  272  U») 

4 

>.,  3'J.I 

IM..t.lH.flW) 

1,  274.  U.I  i»«i 

1.  2 

II.44M 

«3.  247.  («> 

77  7"'  '<■' 

.4 

.Vi,  3 IV 

■JU2.4W.O0O 

■J  :i7:    -■-   .. 

11   7 

U,  MA 

.U.  :i4V.  000 

17J,  »■.'.',  !•«■ 

.V 

TKi 

4.077.000 

H.  Mta.  (Ml 

1  *' 

3T.l«iJ 

•Jlllt.  Jits.  000 

«I7.  (KiM,  (M) 

4  4 

A'-.  "*%) 

|«li  .V>H.IMI 

141V  'll*.  •«») 

.7 

3,  7l>4 

■Jl.  tM.  KHI 

23.  U(i3.  UKi 

1 

1*   JIM 

IIHI    •/TJ.IMI 

(>71.314.t««) 

3  3 

>.  IHi 

i;,'»v».iM) 

Jli.lml.  (Ill 

.  1 

M.  fl'J 

M.  IWJIM) 

31    311,  (««i 

.2 

1    'Xl 

H.  T.«i.  (H«l 

43,  'rt»l   l««) 

•» 

7.317 

411.  .'.J3.  IMI 

UK).  3I«'>.  Ill) 

1                ..1 

^;.  41.'. 

3H..  74*.  mill 

1,  l^.c-Jt'..  (M' 

.■>.« 

17.  M« 

yn.  4Wl.(Ml 

ITii.  31»l.l««. 

.V 

I7t 

SH\1.  (tn) 

m,  7«t,.  t«m 

I 

7rt.  «J0« 

*:%:>.  vv.  iM) 

4J2.  IM mi 

2  1 

W.  7K1 

i;«.  472.  IH«I 

7i.'..(>«:.i«i() 

a.."i 

l.(M 

»K (rj2. *Kii 

1H.3IJ,(M) 

.1 

•J.  ItW 

1 1 .  WMi.  (Ml 

107. 21 4.  (M) 

.h 

70V 

3.  WW.  000 

4l,7.M.(««i 

.t 

2I>« 

1.313.0(10 

2.aV.,  4II.(MI 

•  •  •  • 

M7.Ka 

^3l^7vl.aon 

22.  402.  21 7.000 

ii«i 

1 

I  Eu-ludes  n.iva!  in-rionnel  aaHigix"!  to  (Ui-t  units  arMi 

0<'livitll-S. 

i  Ia'->»  than  0."  («  iMiii 

Names.  Aces.  StR\KF..s  or  Muit^ky   (    mmit. 
TtE   Members 
Following   l3   a    listuis;   of    nip:r.')ers   uf    key 
congressional  conunictees  cle.i;.!.i;    Aith  mili- 

t.irv  • ;  •,>ropriutii)ii.'^  .*iicl  gener.t.  (le:>';.^p  n.i'- 
tPi's  -ArJi  rni'.i'ary  experifiire  :  :.  .'.:.•■.•>? 
appropriat* 

.St-.V.MF     ARMED     SER\  :'    KS 

Democrat-s 

l::  rix:.jB  Ht-ssell.  Winder  C'.a  ,  63;  chair- 
II. .11.  IJ.Tl    .'>■!  .iiul  since  1955 

Harry  F:i  md  Byrd,  B«rryvii;e    v  1     7i 

John  .-iir.N.Nis.  De  Kalb.  Mi-.-^  >U.  chair- 
ir.ai.  P:>'i>  (!  t'dtifss  Ii^vest  1^.1 1 1;.<  Sllbcom- 
n,  ;•  •  fc 

'-^i!  \R[  .-1  I  .\'. in(;ton    St    Liiui^ 
ri-tary    if  "he  .\ir  Force.  1947   50 

HtNRY     M      Jackson      Evere' 
lieutf'i;  in-    ■■<:  >ne\.  USAR 

Sam     J      P:r'.  IN,    Jr.    Mordant    : 
.^l  in\    W  .rid  War  I. 

SiKuM    Tm  RMOND.    .Aiken,    .s  C 
World    War    II:     major    genera: 
presider. t    Re.serve  CWBcers  As.s.  cm':  ni 

Ci  air  E.vcu  e   Red  Bluff,  Calif    49 

K   L   Bart!  ktt.  Juneau,  Ala.--ka    3tj 

Howard    W    Cannon    Las   Vega.s     N>'- 
.\ir   Force    W  jrld   War   II:    brlg-ulii-r   gei.eri:, 
U.SAFR 

P    bfrt"    Bvrd  Sophia W   V.i     4J. 


to  oltirr  afloat  :in<l  moMIr 


>  Partly  eoHm.tr.l. 
•  In  transit. 


M 


59;  Sec- 


V,  .  h 


N  (■ 


48 


>-i 


USAH       ft- 


4.1, 


Republicans 

LtvERETT  Saltonstali  I )■  '  M.iis  .  68; 
Armv    W'^r'.d  W  ir  I 

Stv  K-,  EiKUx.t-,   Concord.  N  H..  62 

Ma::  \k:-t  c'm\-^f  '-^mith  s'sowhegnn.  Maine. 
6^:  lie\.-c:i,ii.'     .  .    :.,-.    r,-.\f-R, 

^•R^-.^l.-^  C'\->t  CuiUT,  s  Dak  64.  Marine 
(      :  ;.  .    'A     r..l  VS  ..r  I 

f'KKsc'iTT  H  >M  Greenwich,  Coiin  ,  65, 
Anuy    W    :   (!   'A   1:    : 

J  GiENN  H^^::  Krostburg  Md  .  66.  Army. 
World  W.i:  I 

SENATE     Af  CR'    .'k:  M  IONS 

Department   of  Defense   Subcommittee 

D'^niocrats 

De.v.n:-.   f  n\.r,     .\;buquerque    N     Mex  .  72. 

chairrr,,!. 

Ri(  h\r:i  H    I<    ^sfi  I.  (see  above  I. 

I  r^TFR    H:::      M     .'gomery.  Ala.   66:    Army. 

^'.  .-lUl  V\    ,:    I 

,Jmh-,     I      ^IM:^      r-.      Camden     Ark,    65; 

\in\v    V,  .  .-.(1  W.ir  : 

.A;  I  yN  J    K:    IN'"     H   uma.  La  .  70;  Army. 

W  .rid  W.ir   1 

.\     W::,:  l.s    H- <iit  r.:  •'_:.      L--\UigtOn.    Va.,    73. 

A:riiV    W  'r;d  W.ir  I 
,Jon~.'  .s  TEN- Ms      cc  above  I 
J'>H-.  c)  i'\si..Kt    Cranston    R  I  .  53 
E.srEs  Kefauver  Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  57 


Republican,"* 
Lh.vfRrTT  S ALTON-- :  a:  :     -,»•>■  .ibove) . 

»TVl  EH  BRIDCCS    ,.-(■(. I  ii.f 

.MiitonR    Vof.s>.    I.,i  M    \;if    .S    I)..K     63, 
MMinRrr  ("H^sf   >Mnn     s.'p:ih'-.i- 

Hi-.KY  C  l)\<.'iF-iMK  H. .•.»••.  ri.iho.  06. 
\nri\    World  W..:   I 

Kara.  E   Mr-.'i     Niui.^     .    --    I).lk.60. 

HOITSC    ARMCO    SERVICi:S 

Dcni'  irrata 

Carl  Vinson.  M...fd<eville  0.«  iSixih 
District! ,  77:  chairn..ii.  l''4:»  i(  ,i:.d  since 
1955.  previously  ch.i.:  :i...i.  N..  ■:  ArT.urs 
Committee.  1931    47 

Pail  J  Kiluay.  San  .Amouio.  Tpx  (20th 
District  I  .  60 

L  Menofl  Rivers,  Charleston.  SC  (First 
District) ,  55 

Phu-ip  J  Philbin  Clinton.  Mass  (Third 
District)  .  62 

F  FDwfRu  Hum.;  N'ca  O;  leans.  La  (First 
Dlstri    • 

Arthi  R  Wi.N^ih^..  1';..  ..idi  .():.:  I  Mi>s 
1  Filth  District  1     i : 

MeLVIN      I'Ri.  t        Va    ■      --■        I'   u:-.       I    :  .!4-!i 

District).      '       .\:n.:      VS'.r.d    U.ir     II 

O.  Clark  Fimup  -.  :.  All^f;>  I'-x.  (2Ist 
Dlstri   •       ,' '^ 

PoR:fR  H^!il'.  Jr  ,  Norfolk  Couiiy.  \  .1 
(Sec      ID;     :  u  1 1 ,  58. 


/.''/;/ 
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CLYi'^  D'YiF.  Lcs  Angeles  County,  Calif. 
(23d  D.   tn.  I  I    T.i 

Ch.miif-.  1:  BrNNt-TT,  JacksnnvlUe,  Fla. 
(Secuni    IJ;.-!r,rti,    50:    Army,    1942-47, 

Run  Mil)  K  I.fNKroRD,  AnnapKJils,  Md. 
(Fifth  Dlstri.  t  I.  4fi:    Navy,   1942   46. 

ClziORGE  Hi  Dill  Ksi'iN.  Jr  .  Birmingham.  Ala. 
(Ninth  Dlstri'  •  '  4(i.  Navy,  W'^rld  War  II; 
C'lmmandrr  I'SNH 

James  A  I'irnf  riiiladclphl.'x,  Pa.  (Third 
District),  .'-4 

A.  Paul  K;:;  hin'  W.ide-b  iro,  N  C.  (Eighth 
D;',trlct  I.  >  ' 

Daniel  B  i;i;>\vTfp.  Towsoii  Md.  (Serord 
District).  :V"  M  ir.::c  Ciirps,  V.'nrld  War  II; 
Major.  V^^U-ii 

Fra.nk  K  v.\;'i:i,  Mcrklen,  Conn  (lit 
larg^).  53.  i;r,i'.!v:;itc  of  West  Point,  retired 
colonel.  USA. 

S\MrEL  S  St.stt'n.  .'^rhniirtady  NY 
(32d  District!  44  N:.- y.  World  War  II  nnd 
K  irc^a;  rommin  (!•  r    UsNH 

Jfiftirt  Com  I  AN  Berke  ;cy.  Calif  (Si^venth 
Di-trlcti  .  4r 

Victor  V.i  ;<.! -,  .h  v.m,  M.ingum,  Okla. 
(Sixth  Distrl.'i       55 

Otis   G    Pikf     H.M-rMo.id    NY     (First   DLs- 
trlct).   39     Mir::.r   Corjjs.   Wv)rM   War  II 
III  ;rib!lc.i!is 

Lee:  IF  i'  Afifnus,  MoImii,  111  (17th  Dis- 
trict),  G;>     N.iv\.  World  War   I 

I.rON  H  C.AVis,  Oil  City.  Pa  (23d  Dl£- 
t:i    ■       e'f     Army.    World    War  I. 

Waitir  NriRni.AD  Stnyton.  Oret:  (First  Dis- 
trict).  51.'      A:r   Force.   World    War   II. 

Jamfs  F  Van  Z\ndt.  Altoona,  Pa.  (20;h 
Dlstnr*  1  ,  C)2  N.ivy  World  Wars  I  and  II; 
raptaiii  I'.'-NR  former  crtnmandrr  In  chief, 
\c'(':,ii.s   of    Foiplcn    War.s 

Will  ISM  II  Batf.s,  .S.ilcm.  Mass.  (Sixth 
Ii.    •::,•,     .    4  ?      Navv     1941    50 

Al\in  F  OK"N' K',  Mercer,  Wis  (lOth  Dis- 
trict 1  ,  .SG 

WiiiiAM  c;  Brav  M.irtin.-^viile.  Ind  (Sev- 
e-.'ii  Ui.'-'.ri' t  >  .  ?>1 .  Arn-.y,  1941  46;  colonel, 
l-.AH 

Bob  Wu.son-  .s.n  Dic^jo  County.  Calif. 
(3ijUi  Distru-  44  Army,  World  War  II; 
cii  '.an.  USMCH 

F'rank  C  OsMrR";  Jr  ,  Tenafly,  N.J.  (Ninth 
District  I.  .^i,  .Armv,  1941    4C-,  major.  USAR. 

CttAr.ifs    .s     Ciui  SEH.    Gilroy,    Calif.     (10th 

II.    •  1  ,1  •  i      4,1 

Fk*nk  J  Bi  KFR  Lynbrook,  NY.  (Third 
Ii:     rii-T        t;;      .Xrmy     Wiirld  War   I. 

(HfniFS  F  CiiAMBFRLAiN.  East  Lansinp, 
Mirh  i.six-n  District  I,  43:  Coa«t  Guard, 
U     :.:'.    W  ir    :i.    (     inm.iiidrr,   T'SCGR. 

A!t\fM)FR     PlRNIF      UllCH.     NY       (34th     DlS- 

':.i-:  .'^  Arir.;,  World  War  II;  colonel, 
\     -\K 

Hi  R\v^Rn  f.  Ham,  Springfield,  Mo.  (.Sev- 
fi.-'i   Pistrl'-fi     50     Army,  World  War  II. 

n  NAi  i>  1)  (I  ANf  Y.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  (Sec- 
ond  I);   (rlcti     39.    Army  World   War  II. 

RoiifrT  SrsrroPD  Ru'lnnd  Vt  (at  large), 
47;  N.o.  V  w  rid  W:.r  II  ar.d  Korea;  com- 
mand' 1    r-  NR 

I!'    ISr     AITROI  RIATIONS 

Dcparlmcnt   o/  Defcn>r  Subcoinmittcc 

Pcniocrats 

GF'  !:>.!  H  Mmion.  Lubbock,  Tex.  (I9th 
District  I  ,    (1)     I  li.iirinan 

Harry  H  .'-^hlipard,  Yiicaipa.  Calif.  (27th 
Distric-  •  .    v; 

Roitu  '  I  r  SiKF-S,  Crestvlew,  Fla.  (Third 
Di.strh  1  I  .    .i4,    brig. idler    general.    USAR, 

Jamu  I.  Whittiin,  Charleston,  Miss.  (  Sec- 
c.i.d    l).;  II  ii-  .  ,    50. 

(ii.  iii.r  W  .Xndrfws.  Union  Springs,  Ala. 
(Tl.iid  UiMn.t'.54,   Navy.  World  War  II. 

John  J  KiiKV.  Sumter.  S  C.  (Second  Dis- 
trict. 6G:    N;.\v.   World   War  I. 

Daniei  J  I  loon.  Wiikes-Barre.  Pa.  (11th 
District  I  .    57. 

Ai  nEiiT  Thomas  Houston.  Tex  (Eighth  Dis- 
t.-icii,  Ci>:    Armv.   World  War  I. 


Republicans 

Ceraid  R    Ford.  Jr  ,   Grand   Rapids,   M  ch 
(5th  District  I  .  47:    Navy,  World  War  II 

Harold  C.  Ostertag,  Alt.ra.  N  Y.  (3J'.ii  D...- 
trict),  64;   Army,  World  War   I 

Melvtn  R,  Laird.  Miirslificld.  Wis.  (.Scvei.tli 
District),  38;    Navy.  Wor.d  W;.r   II 

Glenap.d   p.    Lii'sco.Mi:.    Lo-    Au£T;'le.=  .    Calif 
(24th  Districti.  4.'j:    Anr.y,  \V  .;iti   W.ir   II 

Phil  Wf.avfr,  Fails  Ciiy,  Nd.r.    iF.r.i   IJ.e- 
tnct).  41;    Aim;,,  World   Wi.r  II. 

V.'lLiIAM    E.    MiNhiiAi.:,,   liucV.w    Ki    •  r.    Ol.io 
(23d    Di.-trict  I  ,    4?,    Ain.y,    lUlO  4ti. 

Major  De:ffn.se  Instal:    t:    n      i  ■.    St.T"  and 

CO.NCRE.-  =  laNA!      DlllR.TT 

The  following  li.st  shows  the  lor:  'ion  h.' 
S'.oe,  Corii'ress..  -.  .;  cii' •  r  e-  and  iu-.\not  ~3h 
installations  in  the  United  ^:''  tes  owned  .-.i.d 
operated  by  or  for  Ihc  ;  rnifd  Fei-.iccs,  tliC 
Atomic  Energy  C\,'mni.;.sion  and  tlic  .Na:  .on- 
al  Aeronautics  and  ffjacc  Admiiii  .triiLioii, 
according  to  inforniatjon  k-;]  piied  by  the.^e 
agencies.  An  a.sterifrk  I'l  cieii'jtes  lint  tlie 
facility  is  inactive.  Wliere  th'^  name  <■:  "he 
Installation  doer  itjI  inci.ci.ic  trie  a.ger.c  y  in- 
volved, that  ii.fnrmaMoii  ipije.irs  in  paren- 
theses—  (A)  for  .Arn.y.  i  MC  f  r  Marine 
Corps,  etc.  Abbrc\  lat.uns  arc  used  to  desig- 
nate cert-ain  t>pes  of  ir.sipnaiions.  as  ,'!iov,  n. 
( AFB.  Air  Force  B,i.=e:  AFS,  Air  Force  .'-ta- 
tion;  MCAAS.  Marine  C orp.s  .Auxili.iry  A  r 
Station;  MCAF.  Marii.e  C  rps  Air  Facility; 
MCAS.  Marine  Corps  .Air  Si,.t..  '■.:  NAAS 
Navy  Auxiliary  Air  Kta':  .n:  N.AD  N.'v  .Am- 
munition Depot,  N.AF.  N,.\a!  .A.r  lar.lry: 
NAS,  Naval  Air  Stati'.i:::  ND,  N.v--!  Dis-rict, 
NS,  Naval  Station  i  Narr.'s  (f  ii:-o::,bf.nt 
Congressmen  i.t  in  c.-r.s  and  sm:'ll  cap.-  ir.- 
cUiding  155  for  wiiom  no  Installations  were 
listed. 

A!  .-iT'  •.  >■  A 

1.   Franh   \V    Bovk'N    Dem-'cr;  ♦      P.-ooI;ley 


Thr- 


'1  e 


A.ir.v 


N-T     Dem  'cr.-t 
M  i>:\'  I  1!     AFB, 


ri']'~'*^r 


Gtir.ter 

Mont- 

'  :     Fort 

Craii: 
1  A  . 
Depot 


AFB.     M(.>blle; 
Theodore 

2  G^oRcr  M  Gh 
AFB.  Mor;Tg-mery, 
gnmery 

3.  Geof.ck     W      .AxuRrws 
Rucker   (Ai.  Dile\:lie 

4.  Kknneth    -A     Roi  E?.Ts     D'^nv  rra, • 
AFB.  Selma;  Alab;  mi  Ord'a-"-^e  W^  rk' 
Childersbur;;:      An.iist.  -i      Ordnance 
(AI,  Bynum;   F.-.rt  McClcllan   lAi,  .Annlston. 

5.  Albert  Ra:ns  Don^i^ri  •  G.^dsdei:  .AFS. 
Gadsden 

6    Armi-t^ad  I    SrinrN    Jn     Dtmocrat. 

7.  Carl    E;  liott,   Demcrat 

8.  RoEFRT  E  JoNrs  Dcn-.-TC'-a' '  Phosp'iale 
Development  Works*  ( .A  i  .  Musck"  Slioals: 
Redstone  Arsenal  I  .A  i  ,  Hui- '.^  ■.  ille:  Marshall 
Space  Flight   Center  iN.AS.Ai.  Huntsville. 

9     Gi    'F..1F   IltiiLEsTCN.   .Tn      D   niocrat. 

ALA-^KA 

A,L.  RAiri:  J  Rtvfrs  Dcni'Trat  NS  Acliik: 
Naval  Communication  Statio.n,  Adak:  NS. 
Kodlak;  Naval  Communication  S'ation. 
Kodlak;  Eileson  AFB:  Elniendorf  AFB:  Fort 
Richardson    (A';    Fort    Wainwriph.t    lAi, 

ARi.'-ON  A 

1,  JOH.N  J.  Rhodes,  Reptiblidn:  N.AF, 
Litchfield  Park:  Luke  AFB,  Phoenix;  Wil- 
liams AFB,  Chandler. 

2.  Vacancy:  MCA.AS.  Yuma:  Divis- 
Monthan  AFB.  Tucson;  Fort  Huaeliuca  (Ai. 
Port  Huachuca;  Navajo  Ordnance  Depot  (A), 
Bellemont,    Yuma   Test   Station    (A),   Yuma, 

ARKAN-- AS 

1.  E.  C.  Gathings.  Democr.it.  Elyt!.e\illc 
AFB,  Blytheville. 

2.  WiLDiR  D.   Mills,    Democrat. 

3.  James  W,  Trimble,  Democrat:  Fort 
Chaffee*   (Ai,  Fort  Smith. 

4.  Oren  Harris,  Democrat:  Shumaker 
NAD.  Camden. 

5.  Dale  Alfcrd.  Democrat:  Little  Rock 
AFB,  Little  Rock;  Maumelle  Ordnance 
Works*  (Ai ,  West  Marche. 


C  V.cancy:  Fie  BlthT  Arsen;.!  (A),  Pine 
liii;!:  Mid,ve.=  t  Chcmicw  Depot  lAi,  Pine 
B'  i.I   .Ar.en.il. 

C  •  IIJ  OR.NtA 

1  r',f.:«i  Mii.i.LR  Democrat:  Hamilton  AFB, 
S.in  Rafael:  Rio  Vista  Storage  Area  < -A )  ,  Rio 
Vi^i.i:    Two   Rock    Ranch   Station    (Ao   Potu- 

2.  Haro:  D  T.  JoHN.so.N.  Democrat:  .Sierra 
Ordn.mce  Dip    t  ..A    ,  Hcrioii:: 

3,  J'aiiN-  E  Moss,  Democrat:  Be.ile  AFB. 
M..r-..\:Ue.  M.ahcr  AFB.  Sacramento;  Mc- 
Cleilan  AI-B  Sacraineiito.  Sacrari'ieriti)  Signal 
Depot   o\  ,  ,   ^,  cr -ment'o 

''  Wi' i.iAM  .S  M'-iLLiAr.n  Republican:  Let- 
t:iii''.  -n  Gei.eral  Ho.-pital  lAt,  San  FYar.cisci;, 
K-'i't  Ma.son  (Al,  £.in  Francisco;  Presidio  f.  1 
:  ,1-1  Francisco,  S,.n  Fr.tncisco:  Fort  Wi.hrld 
Scott  (A  I .  San  Frar.cisro. 

5.  John  F.  Shelley,  D^'nio,r,,t:  N,  v  .1 
r  ■niinunication  St  .tio.",  fc,,iP.  Fr  inc:sc'  ;  NS. 
Treariire  Isl.,  S.nn  FranciiC'  :  Ka', ;  i  i-'l  :;  yard. 
Sail  Francisco:  N',i\al  R.d.ological  Del.  L.ib  , 
.S.;n  Francisco:  Ma.rine  Corps  .Supj^iy  For- 
\v.  ruii.g  -Ani-.cx.  San  Francisco;  Public  V.oriis 
■1  !  a:isp.,rlation  Center,  12th  ND.  S.m  Fr  .n- 
cisro:   JIdqtrs,.  12th  ND.  San  Fr..iir,.,co. 

6  J'HN  F  Baldwin,  Repul/iicin:  NWD, 
C  >.i  ord.  Naval  Sliipyard.  Marc  Island.  Val- 
l.-jo:  Tr..vis  AFB.  Fairfield:  Benicia  Arsenal 
(Dcro:i  (.A)  Beniria:  Pacttc  Orditance  stf-el 
Foundry*   i  .A  '  .  Pittsburi'. 

7  J>.FFrrY  C:  HEL-.-N,  Deny  c;-,'  X  ';  ! 
Supply  Center.  Oakland:  NAS.  Oakland: 
C  iklaud  Army  Terminal,  Oakland:  Lawrence 
Radiation  Lab'jr..tury,   (  AEC  i  ,  Berkeley. 

8  GrORGt:  P.  ^.Iii.ier,  Dcm^v^ra*:  N.AS 
Al...n-iCda:  Naval  Hospital.  Oakland:  P,.rk': 
AF^'B,  PlpaEar.t..;)n;  Alameda  Adniir.  .":at  i- i; 
fcnttr  i.Ai,  Alameda:  Fort  Baker  'Ai  .'an 
Fr..;:ciscj:  Fort  Barry  (Ai,  San  Francisco: 
Fort  Cronkhi*e,  San  Francisco,  Camp  Parks' 
I  .A  1  ,  r'le.usanti.)n:  L.iwrence  Rad-,.tion  Labo- 
r,  •    ry    :  AEC  i  ,  Li-.-erniorc. 

0    J     AriTH-CR    YouNCrR,    Rei^u'licar, 
tr,  t,     r.ibhc     Works     OlTice.     12ta     ND. 
b;  u;iv. 

Id    Charles   S     Gl-b.'^e? 
MofTett       Feld;       Ames 
(  N.AS.A  t .  Motfeit  Field. 

11  JOHN     J.     McFall, 
b.aik     Ordnance     Plar.t* 
baarpe   General   Depot    ! -A  )  .   Lathrop. 

12  B      F      SisK.     Dcinccrat:     Castle 
Merced. 

13.  CH->3:-rs  M  TF-.crr,  R'jinblican:  NAF 
Monterey:  Naval  School.^  Construction, 
Fijrt  Htieiieme:  Pacific  M!s.=  ile  Ranee  (Ni, 
Point  Mugu:  Postgraduate  School  (Ni. 
Monterey;  Yards  ^r  Docks  Supply  Office  (Ni. 
Port  Hueneme:  Naval  Constr.  Battalion  Ctr 
Port  Hueneme;  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory 
iNi.  Port  Hueneme:  Oxnard  AFB,  Cama- 
rilla Vandenberg  AFB,  Lompoc;  Branch  US 
Discipiin;;ry  Barracks*  (Ai,  Lompoc;  Hunter 
Liggett  Military  Reser\ation  lAi,  Jolon: 
Presidio  of  Monterey  lAi,  Muiuerey:  Furt 
Ord.  (A),  Monterey;  Camp  Roberts*  lAi. 
San  Miguel:  Camp  San  Luis  Obispo"  lAi, 
San  Lias  Obispo. 

14.  Harlan.    Hac.e.n    i  Denio:r,.t ,  :    Fi7'.v..ra.; 
.AFB,  Muroc;  Flight  Resci-.rch  Cenier  i  N.AS.A  ' 
Edwards:  Naval  Ordnance  Te.st  Stati'jn.  China 
La.k  ■. 

15    C.oRDo.N    I     M   DcNO-i  CM    I  R .cpubhcan ) . 

16.  Ai  rnoNEO  E.  Bell,  Jr  >  FUpublican)  : 
Western  Operations  Office  (N.ASA),  S-Ttn 
Monica:  Medical  Research  Facilities  i  .AEC  o 
Universi'^y  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

17.  Cecil  R.  King  (Democrat  i:  Fort  M..e- 
.Artiuir  1  -A  I  .  San  Pedr.T. 

18.  Craig  Hosmer  ( Republican  i  :  NAS  Los 
Alamitos,  Long  Beach;  NS.  Long  Beach;  Naval 
Shipyard,  Long  Beach;  Long  Beach  Municipal 
Airport   (  AF  i .  Long  Beach, 

19.  Chet  Holifield   ^Dclnocratl. 

20.  H,  Allen  Smith  (Republican):  Pasa- 
dena -Area  Support  Center  (A),  Pasadena: 
Jet  Propulsion  Lab,    (NASA),  Calif,  Inst,   of 


,   Re;!V.bl;can 
liesearch       C 


D.-- 


NAS, 
. I. :f  r. 


Dem  'Crrt:     R.^er- 
(A).      Ri'.erbank: 


AI-P, 
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MarrJi 


Tech      P.i  .adfu.i.    Research   Facilities   (AECi. 
t':ili:    Ii'.st     >f  Tech..  Pasadena 

Jl  Elh.\r  W  Hifstand  (Republican) 
22  J\MES  C  CoBMAN  (Democrat  I  B.r- 
min..;h  im  Army  Hospital*  (A).  Van  Nvivs.  Re- 
actor >ind  Research  facilities  (  AEt' i  At  unic-- 
Interii.i'uiunal  Division,  North  Aiiutu.h;  .^  ..i- 
tiou  Inc     C'.K'.Mpa  Park 

23.  CiYDK  UoviE  iDemocra'  C'heli  AK  -. 
Mavwood 

24.  Glen^ri)    P    Lipscomb    ( Repiibllciiii  i 

25  John    H    RofssELOT   i  Republican  i 

26  .'\.MEs    Hmosevf.lt    I  DeniiM-r  It  1 

27  flARRV  E-!  SuEPP^RD  iDemocr.i'  Miriac 
C'ori>b  B<ise  Twentynlne  Palms.  Marine 
Corps  Supp:v  Center.  Barstuw  (i-Tgia  AFD. 
Victorviile  N  >rtun  AFB,  S.m  Eifi  uardino; 
Cc'mp  Ir'A  111     .A  1 .  Barstou 

_«  Ja.me-.  B  Uft.  Ropubu  .:.  Mirlne 
C'jrps  Ci.^e  C.tuip  Pendleton.  N  ...i.  H.'.-.pllal, 
Camp  Pendli-t.ai.  NAri  Mlr.ini  ir.  Nav  Am- 
niuniciwn  &  N^r  Dep.  it  Seal  Beach;  MCAF. 
Santa  Ana;   MCAS.   El   Torij.  Santa   Ana 

29.  D.  S.  Saund.  E)eniocr.i*  Nav  Ord 
Lab.  Corona  .March  AFB,  Rr.cislde;  Salton 
s.M  Base  ..AECi    Sandia  C(jrp     s.ilt.m  Sea 

M)  BdB  Wn  so.N.  Republican  N.AAS  Brown 
Field,  Cluila  Vista:  NAAS.  Rcrn  Field.  Im- 
perial Beach  Naval  Comnnimc.iiuuis  Trng 
CT  In. penal  Beach.  Naval  Repair  FacUity. 
■S.ir.  [JU'tru.  .V.ivy  Elect  Lab.  S.>i.  Dieg.':  Ma- 
r.i'.e  C  rps  He<iult  Depot,  S.ui  [)!<•.■  Itaiblic 
Wurtti  rr.Ki.spi  rtatlon  Center,  N.-^  S^ri  Inego; 
District  P\ibUc  Works  Office  ll-'.i  M)  San 
Diego;  N.iVK.  Hospital  San  L)i<'4...  Naval 
Supjjly  Center  San  Diego,  Flee'  .Aiui-Subma- 
rnie  \V  irfare  drliool.  San  Diet;- .  N,i'..il  Train- 
ing Center  S<tn  Diego;  Na.  ,i.  Hi-tralnlng 
Comm-intl  Camp  Elliott,  San  L)iek;o;  Fleet 
Training  Cciuer  (N»,  San  Diva,'  Naval  An\- 
phiUUiUs  Base.  Coronado,  San  Diego;  Fleet 
Air  Defense  Tr<iining  Center  N'  San  Diego, 
NS  San  Die^u,  Hdqtrs  ,  llth  .MD.  NS.  San 
Dieg  J.  Na.  .1.  C'oniinunicati'  n  Station,  San 
Diego;   N.\-'    .N    rth  Island    S.i  u   Diego. 

C  CU  ORMXJ 

1  BvR  .\  (i  Hocms.  Dcmncr;  '  .A;r  Fi  irce 
A^roiinnng   <v    Finance   Center     [)•■:.    er 

2  Piter   H     Dominick.   Republic. m;      !•  wrv 
AFB.    Denver      Fitzsimons    Oep.er.il     H  i.spltal 
(Ai      Deri'.er      Hocky    Mountain     A:>en,i;    'Ai 
Den.er     RocRv    Flats   Plant    i  .AFC  ■      B.  ililer 

.)  J  Edgar  Chfnoweth.  Rep.iblicu:  .Air 
Force  .Acaciemv,  Colorado  Spnii:;-^  F".'  AJ-'H. 
Coliiiado  .Springs;  Peterson  F'leld  \p  i  (  .  - 
riido  Springs  Fort  Carson  A  (  .  r  id  i 
-Springs.  Camp  Hale  lAi.  Paiici",  Pueulu 
Ordnance  Dejxil  (Ai.  Avond.ile 

4  Way.ne  N  AspiN.ALL,  Dem  M-rat :  Uranium 
h.indiing  s.unpling,  and  gei.eral  faculties 
(  AEC  I .   Cirii'fl   Junction 

(  ONNECTK  fT 

1  E\i::  :o  W  Daddario,  Dem-  crat  Subma- 
rine reactor  :.)fiiities  lAECi    \Vnids(ir 

J     H'>RACF    Sf  EI  Y- Brown     Jr      E\epubllcan 
Underwater    S.)und    Lab     iNi      New    Ixundon; 
Subin. trine    Ba.sp    (Ni      Nev«,     I.,  imlin:    Conn 
.Aircrfift  Nuc>'.ir  Engine  Lab      \K'        M.  icllf- 
r '  cj, : ; 

i  Robert  N  CIiaimo Democra"  I:;.e  <ccel- 
er.itors     .AECi     Yale   Universi'v     Nc.v    ;('•'•• 

4  .Abner  W    SiBAL    Republican 

5  Jmhn  S    Monagan.  Democrat 
.\I     Ff'vNK  K'>wAt.sKi.  Demi  "T. It 

DELAWARE 

AI      HvHRis    B     McDowell,    Jr      Democrat 
Dover   .\FB     Dover;    Lenape   Ordnance   Modi- 
flca'l.n     Center     lAi,     Newark       Fort     Miles' 
A  1     I.e\*,  es 

DISTRICT   or  COLIMUM 

.NAS  .An.icosria:  Naval  Wei;-  ;  ^  Pit'.' 
He.Klquarters,  Potomac  River  N,i.,i,  L  :n - 
maiid;  Naval  Observatory;  N.iv.i:  S'Turity 
Station,  N.ival  Research  Laborat  ir'.  NS. 
Mnitary  Petroleum  Supply  Agency  iNi,  Area 
Public  Works  Office  (N);  Hdqtrs  Battalion. 
H  Iqtrs  Marine  Corpe:  Boiling  AFB:  Wasli- 
ingt.in  National  Airport  (AFi  .Arniv  M  ip 
Ser    iCe;     Di  iniond    Ordnance     F>i.'e    I  ib^r- 


tories     I  A         Fort      [e-;ev     J      McNalr     (A); 
Walter    He»-tl    Artny    Medical    Center. 

r:    iRiDA 

1  Wt;  :  M\i  (•  Cr\mer  KepubUcani  : 
M.'  Ui::  AFB  T.mip.i  Plne;..i.^  i'l.uit  lAEC). 
CteiKT  il    Elei'.rir   C'     Cle.irw.iter 

_'    Charles  i:    BhsNETT    i  Democrat  i      NAS. 
C'Til  Field     N.A.-    J  "  K>onvUle    Yellow  Water. 
Naval    M.ig.i/me.    Cecil    Field      N--     M  .vport 
Naval   Ho'.t);taI.   Jack.sonv  llle 

3  Robfr:  I  F  .-iKFs.  (Democrat)  NAS, 
Pensacola.  NAAS  Whiting  Field.  Milton. 
NAAS.  Saufley  Field.  Pensacola;  Naval  Avia- 
tion Medical  Center.  Pensacola:  N'V  v  Mine 
Defense  Lab  Panama  City;  Eglu  \F11  Val- 
paraiso: F4;Iin  AF  Auxiliary  Field  N.'  :>  Val- 
paraiso; Graham  Air  Base  lAFi  Marianna. 
TyndillAFB   Puma  City 

4  Dan'>  M  FA«*cnL  iDemocrati  NAS 
K?v  Wesr     NS.  Kev  West     Fleet  Sonar  SchCKjl 

Ni,  Key  West:  Naval  Hospital,  Key  West: 
Homestead  AFB  Homestead.  Ml.imi  Inter- 
national  lAFi     Miami 

o  A  Sydney  fIrRi.o.MC  Jr  ,  Democrat 
NAS  .Sanford:  McCoy  AFB,  Orlandu,  Orlando 
A  PP.  Orlando.  Patrlclt  AFB.  Cocoa  Launch 
O()tration8  Directorate  (NASAi  TinisviUe 
6.  Pai'L  G  Rogers  Democrat  Boca 
R.itnn  AF  Auxiliary  Field  Boca  Raton.  Palm 
Beich  AFB  West  Palm  Beach  Radio  Track- 
ing F'lcillfy    (NASAi     Fort   Myers 

7  James  A  Haley  Dem'crar  Bartow  Air 
Base     Bartr'W 

8  D    R    Matthews.   (Democrat). 

CEOBGIA 

1  G  Ei.iioTT  Hacan.  Democrat  Hunter 
AFB,  Savannah.  Furt  Siewart  (Ai.  Hlnes- 
ville 

2  J  L  PiLiiiFR  Democrat  Marine  Corps 
Pupply  Center  Albany;  Balnhridge  Air  Ba.>^e 
i.AFi  Bainbrldge;  Spence  Air  Base  i  AF  i  . 
Moultrie;  Turner  AFB.  AUxuiy 

3.  E  l.  Fo«RE.->TER.  Democrat  Navy 
Fornii  &  Publications  Supply  Offlce.  Byron. 
Robblns  APE.  Warner  Robins.  Fort  Benninp 
I  A) .  Columbus 

4  John  J  Flynt.  Jr  .  Democrat  Atlanta 
C/eneral    Depot    (Ai,    Forest    Park 

T  James  C  Davis.  Democrat  Fort  Mc- 
rherson  (  A  i .  Atlaiu a 

6  Carl  Vinson.  Democrat:  Naval  Ord- 
luuice  Plant,  Macon 

7  John  W  Davis  DetT.i>craf  NAS  At- 
lanta   Marietta     Djbblns  AFB    Marietta 

8  Iris  F  Butch  Democrat.  Clynco  NAS. 
Brunswick.  Moody  AFB.  Valdosta.  Kings 
B;iy    Army   Terminal ',   St     Marys 

9  Ph:l  I  andrvm.  Democrat 

10  H   itKr    G     Stephens.    Jr      Democrat 
Navy    Supply    Corps    School.     Atliens.     Fort 
Clordon    I  A)     Grovetown 

II  VWAII 

.AI  D^N^EI  K  In"uye.  Democrat  Barber's 
Point  NAS.  Oahu,  Pearl  Harbor  NAS  Ford 
Island.  Nav.il  Ammunltioi^  Dep<Jt,  Oahu, 
Kaneohe  Bay  MCAS  Oahu:  Naval  Comntunl- 
cations  Station.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hdqtrs  ,  14tli 
NU  Pearl  Harbor.  NS.  Pearl  Hart>or.  Fleet 
Training  Center  iNi,  Pearl  Harb<ir.  Naval 
Supply  Center  Pearl  Harbor,  Public  Works 
Center  Naval  Ba.se,  Pearl  Harbor;  14th  Dls- 
Tict  Public  Works  Office  iNi  Pearl  Harbor; 
Mariiie  B'rra.-ks,  Naval  Base  Pe.irl  Harbor. 
Camp  H  M  Smith  i  MC  i  Halawa  Height* 
Oahu  .N  v.d  Shlpvird  Peirl  Harbor;  Sub- 
marine Base  iN'i  Pearl  Harbor;  Hickam 
AFB;  Wiieeler  AFB  Fort  Shafter  (A»:  Scho- 
field  B  irrack.'    ( .A  > 

IDAHO 

1  Gracie  PfosT.  Demtxrat 

2  Ralph  R  Hording  Democr't  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant  Poratello.  Mountain  Home 
•AFB  Mount  iin  Home;  N;itlonal  Reactor 
Test mi^  Station   lAECi     ARCO, 

II  LINOIS 

I     Wi;:iA\i    I,     Daas.  .N    I>emocr»t 
J     B\RRAi:    u  Hara     Den.K-rat      US    Army 
Area   Support   Ceiper     Chlv;igo 


3.   WiLliA.M     1     .NU'RiHi     Democrat 

4  Fi)V«.ARi'   ,'     Iurva:nsk;     Republican. 

5  John  i'  Kifc/vssKi  I>  mocrat : 
ClHcago  .Adinlii;-.!  r.it  1.  'li  Center  i  A  )  . 

6  Iho.mas   J     oBrien,   Democrat. 

7  K'.iANi)   V     InioNATi     Democrat 

8  Danifi     RosrF  nk  ■•.%  ski     Democrat 

9  Sm.NfV  U    V  ^  I  > '^    DfincKT.i' 

10  Har..'ii  i;  ('miter  Hepubli'  ,o.  .N,.\,d 
Ordnance    Pl.int     t.  :rst    P.nk 

11  Ro.MAN  C  P'  :n-^ki  Deinociat  Clilcat;o 
OrdiKince  PI. op*      .A-     {!.;(  .igo. 

12  EiiWARi)  R     F  NNM,\N    Democrat 

13.  .M^K(.^■^  KiTr  .  iiti  C  nrH<  h  Republic. m: 
NAS,  Cilenviev\.  Hdq'rs  L^ih  .M  >  (Peal 
Lukes.  Naval  Training  Center  (Pe.  ■  Kikes; 
Electronics  Supply  Office  iN^  (in  i'  L,ikes; 
Naval  Supply  Dep<Jt.  Great  lake,.,  Nuval 
Hospital  Great  Lakef^:  District  I'ublii  Works 
Office.  <jlh  ND.  Gnat  Likes.  O  H  ue  Inter 
national  Airport  (AFi.  Chicago.  Fort  Sheri- 
d  111     (  A  I  ,    Highwixxl 

14  Elmer       J        Ho^E.M^N        Republican 
Argonne         Natlon:tl         I   Pioi.t.iry         i.AECi, 
.Argonne 

15  NoMi  M  M*.  ^  R. ■publican  F:  >>.  .(I 
Ordnance  Plant  .\  l-Uw  .o<t  K.i:.k.kc.- 
Ordnance  Works'    .  .A    .  E.wood 

16  John  B  Andir'-on  Republican  Green 
River  Ordnance  Plant*  i  .A  i  Dixon.  Rockford 
Ordnance  Plant  (A'  Roiktord:  Savanna 
C>rdnance    Depot    (Al.   Savanna 

17  Le.slie  C    .Arknds    Republican 

18  RoniRT     H      Ml'  UK       Pepublic.in 

19.    RoPERT    M     (,  !(ict  R>  I  f  :  :i     Republican 
'20.    P\ti    FiNiii  f  Y     RepublK  .m 
•Jl.   PrtfH   F    Mmk     Jr.   D<'ni'><rat 
22     Wli  I  !am       I.        Sprini.fr        Republican 
Chanule   AFB.   R.mtoul     Decatur   Signal    De- 
pot   (A).   Decatur.    Materials    Research    L.th- 
oratory     (AECi.    Chan.p.iit;n 

2^1     Georce   E    Shipi  f  ■>     l)'inocr,it 

24  MtLviN  Pbke.  Deincnral  Scoti  AFB 
B<'llevlllc:  Granite  City  Engineer  Deiwit, 
CiratUte    City 

25  KtNNrrH    J      Gray      D<ni'  crat. 

INDIANA 

1  Ray  J  Madden,  Democrat  East  Chli^ago 
Ordnance  Steel  Foundry*    (Ai.  Ettst  Chicago 

2  C'H\Riy^    .A      Haiifc  '-      Republlc.cn 

3.  J  I.-.  HRA;)tM\s  Dt  in  cr.i'  Ku  g-bury 
Ordnance  plant*  lAi  Lit  PorM  H.cdlatlon 
Labt)ratory    lAECi.  South   Bend 

4  E     Ross   Adair     Rtpul)iican 

5  Seat  In  dou'i'  Bunker  Hill  .Air  Force 
Base.    Pi  : 

6  ii'.    hard      I         lioLDtb!''H        H' publican 
Waba-"!.    iii:r:    ( irdnance    \^■Tk•^■      .\  <     Nev* - 
port 

7  WniiA.M  !■  BiMV  HepuP.i.  .11,  .N  .* !  i 
Crane 

8  \\  :  M  n  I  u  K  Df  s  ro.s  Den.  u  rat: 
Hix»6ler  urdnante  Plant*  lAi.  Churleslown : 
Indl.in  I  i>rclnance  Works*    lAi.  Charlestown 

■>     F.^Kl        Wi:  SON        Republican         Bak.ilcr 
.Ah  B       CiuinbUi.      Camp      Atterbury*       (  .A  i  . 
Edmb'.rK      .Jefferson    Proving    Gr'.und"     i  .A 
M.idl.soii 

10  Rai  I  H   HM.fv    Republican 

11  DoN.ALD  C  Brtc  K  Republic. Ill  Navnl 
Avlc)nlcs  Facility  Indi m.iixjlls.  Fori  Benja- 
min Harrison    lAi      Indtan:ipoll8. 

!      huH)      s.  MA  h  Nc.i- :  PcpubPi  .i:.         I     a  ,i 

Ordnance    Pl.i:.-        A  !■  i  '        Burlington 
2    James  E    BR'Mwm:     Republican. 

'        H      P      f.Ho.,v,      !•..;,    ,'.,;,     ,!i 

4      John    Kti       Pepu ',.  um  : ; 

5.  Nt  M  .'^mi:h  I)i:n«.tri'  Re-.ec:ili  I  ab- 
oratorv    .  .AKC  i  ,   1  w  i  sr.ite  (.'liege    .Ames 

6  MeRWIn  Coad    Demo*  rat 

7  Bf  V  F  JhNsF-.    Republican 

8  t  ii^RlFs         B  HoFVFN  Rt  public. in 
Sioux    City    Municipal    Airport     lAFi,    SloliK 
City 

KANSAS 

1  W  i;  I  lA.M  H  .AvFRY  Rep;iblican  Forbes 
Ah  It  p.pek.i  loj)eka  .Air  Force  Station  To- 
pekn     F'rt  I  e  i  .  envk  >r' h   lAi     Lea\enwoith 
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2  RoBFRT  F  Ellsworth.  Republican,  NAS, 
Olathe    Sunflovter  Ordnance  Works'  (A),  De 

.S.    t  c ) 

i  Waiter  l  M(  Vet,  Republican:  Kansas 
Ordn.mce  Plant*   (  A  ),  Parsons. 

4    CParner     E      ShUver.  Republican:   Mc- 

(.cii.neil  AFB,  Wichita;  Fort  Riley  (A),  Junc- 

t;   iU    CPV 

.>    .1    Floyd  Breeding,  Democrat. 

t;    RoHniT       DoiE,       Republican:    Schilling 

,AKH     S,,;ii;.i 

KENTUCKY 

1  Fk'Nk  .a  Stubbi  efiei  d.  Democrat:  Pa- 
(liic.ch  Ci-e-'us  DKTiision  Plant  (AEC),  Pa- 
d  ic  ..!; 

■J  WniiAM  H  NATfHER,  DemcKral:  Camp 
B."-'  I  k«-nrid.,'e*   i  A  I  ,  Morganfleld. 

A  Fhank  W  BiRKE,  Democrat:  Naval 
Onlnanc  e  Pl.mt  UmlsvUle;  Louisville  Medi- 
cal Depot    lAi,  Louisville, 

4  F^RANK  Cheif  Democrat:  Fort  Knox 
(  A  1     F'ort  Knox 

,s     Brfnt  .si'ENcr    Democrat. 

i\  JciH.v  C  Watts,  Democrat  Blue  Grass 
(i:ai..cnci"  Depot  (Al.  Fort  Estill;  Lexington 
Slgn.ci  Deixit   i  .A  i  .  Avon 

7  Cari    D    Perkins    Democrat, 

8  Eucenf  Sii.fr.  Republican 

LOl-lSIANA 

1  F  Fiivv  AKU  Hebert  Democrat:  NAS,  New 
Orle.iiis  Hdqtrs  8th  ND.  New  Orleans;  NS. 
New  Orie.ms  C.iinp  Leroy  Johnson  (A),  New 
Orleans  Mich.nid  Ordnance  Plant •  (A).  New 
Orleans.  Nevi  Orleans  Army  Terminal,  New 
Orleans 

2  Half  B.  ■c:(.s.  Denic  crat 

.i  F.DWiN  E  Willis.  Democrat  NAAS.  New 
Iberia 

4  OvFRTON  Brooks  Democrat:  Barksdale 
AFB  sinevepcri  Louisiana  Ordnance  Plant  * 
cA      Dovlme 

i<    Otto  E  Pa-sman   Democrat 

6  .James  H    Morriso.n,  Democrat 

7  I'  .AsHTo.v  Thompson,  Democrat.  Chen- 
11. .lit  AFB    Lake  Charles 

H  IUrci:d  B  McSwkfn,  Democrat:  Eng- 
land AFB  Alt  x.cr.dn.i.  Fort  Polk*  (Al.  Lees- 
\  r.  1  e 

M  .A  I  N  F 

1  PiTFR  .A  Garland,  Republican:  NAS. 
Brunswuk     Fort    Williams   (Al.  Portland. 

2  Stanifv  R   Ttpi'FR,  Rei)ublican. 

A  Clifford  G  McIntire.  Republican: 
N.ival  .Security  Group  Activity.  Winter  Har- 
bor Dc  w  APB  Bangor;  Ixjring  AFB,  Llme- 
sicjne.    Pie.-^fjue   Isle  AFB,  Presfjue  Isle. 

MARYLAND 

1  1  HoMAs  F  Johnson,  Democrat:  Naval 
Ir.nnni;    Ceirer     Balnbrldge, 

2  Dan  in  B  Brewster,  Democrat:  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ciround  (Ai.  Aberdeen;  Army 
Chemic.il  Center  Edi:ewocxl;  Fort  Holabird 
(  A  1    B.Ptimore 

;<    F.nwARD  .A    c;^R^^AT7,  Democrat. 

4    ("iFoRc.E   H     Fallo.n.   Democrat, 

f>  Richard  E  I  ankeord.  Democrat:  NAF. 
Annap'  '.:-  N.iv  Air  Test  Ctr  .  Patuxent  River; 
Naval  Pioiiellant  Plant.  Indian  Head;  Hydro- 
i-.Mphic  Office  (Ni.  Snltland;  NS,  Annapolis; 
Nav.d  .Ac.ideir.y.  Annapolis;  Naval  Communi- 
cation st.PK  li  Cheltfnham;  Naval  Hospital, 
Annap  lis  Ent;  Exper.  Station  (N),  Annap- 
olis; Air  Research  .^:  Development  Command 
(AF.  Ciinp  Springs,  Andrev^'s  AFB,  Camp 
Sprint!'"  Foi  t  George  G.  Meade  (A),  Oden- 
ton,  G odd.iid  Space  Flight  Center  (NASA), 
C.reenljelf 

(i  Charles  McC  Mathias.  Jr..  Republican: 
D:iv:d  Taylor  Model  Basin  (N) ,  Carderock; 
National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda; 
Nav  Ord  Lab  .  White  Oak;  Fort  Detrick  (A). 
Frederick;  Fort  Ritchie  (A).  Cascade;  AEC 
He.id(iuart.eis.    Gcrmantown. 

7    Sampei    N    F^iedel.  Democrat.  r 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1  Silvio  O    Conti.  Republican. 

2  Edward  P.  Boland,  Democrat:  West- 
over  AFB.  Chicopee  Falls;  Springfield  Armory 
1  A  I .  Springfield. 


3.  Philip  P.  Philbin.  Democrat:  Maynard 
Quartermaster  Test  Activity.  Maynard. 

4.  Harold  D.   Donohue.   Democrat 

5.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican:  Lau- 
rence G.  Hanscom  Field  (AF),  Bedford;  Fort 
Dawes  (Al,  Boston;  Fort  Devens  lAi.  Aver; 
Watertown  Arsenal  (A).  Watertown;  Raw- 
Materials  Development  Laboratory  i  AEC  i  . 
Winchester. 

6.  William   H    Bates,  Republican 

7.  Thomas  J  Lane  Democrat'  Naval  Hos- 
pital, Chelsea;  Naval  Shipyard.  Boston:  Fort 
B.Tiiks  (Al,  Wlnthrop. 

8.  Tordert  H    Macdo.nald    Demo<r.it. 

9.  Hastings  Keith,  Republican:  NAD 
Hingham;  Otis  AFB,  F.ilmouth;  Fort  Rod- 
man (Al,  New  Bedlord.  C.imp  WcUlleev  A  . 
South  Wcllfleet 

10.  I.AURF.NCE  Curtis    Republican. 

11.  Thomas     P.     O  Neill      Jr.     Dcmticrat 
Ciunbridg"  Electronics  Research   i  AF  i     Cam- 
bridge;   Electron  accelerator    i  AEC  i     Harvard 
University.  Cambridge 

12.  John       W        McCormack,       D<-nK>cr,il 
Hdqtrs..  1st  ND.  Bo'ton:   NS.  Bos:    ;:     B     t oti 
Army  Base.  Boston 

13  James  A  Burke  Dem ocr.ct  NAS  S  nth 
Weymouth. 

14.   Joseph    W      Martin.    Jp.       Reiniblicm 
Qunrterma&ter  Rc-earrli  lV  Eiigmeering  Cen- 
ter I  A  I .  Natirk 

.MIC  hi  CAN 

1.  Thaddfus    M.    Machrc^va  ic  7     DeinocriP 

2.  George  Meader.  Rcpublicui  NAS 
Grosse  He:  VViliow  Run  Air;;>  rt  ,AFi  Belle- 
ville. 

•3.  AucusT  E  JoHansfn.  Ripublica:;  F-  i  t 
Custer*   (  A  I    Battle  Creek. 

4.  Clare   E    Hofeman,   r?einibl;can 
5    Gerald   R    Ford,   Jr      Republican, 

6,  Charles  E   Champeri.ain,  Republican 

7,  James    G     O'Hara,    Dcmnrrat      SelfridL-c 
AFB.   Mount   Clemens:    Detroit    Arsenul    lAi 
Center     Line     Michit^.m      Ordnrtr.ce     Missile 
Plant   (  A  1  ,  Warren 

8    Jame.s   Harvey,    Republic;  n 

9.  Robert  P  Griffi.n.  Re])utalican  Muske- 
gon   Ordnance    Plant    lAi.    Muskegon 

10.  Elford  a  C-derblrg.  Re]nib!ican 
Wurtsmith  AFB,  Oscoda 

11.  Victor  A  Knox.  Republican:  Kinche- 
loe  AFB.  Kinross,  Camp  Lucas*  i  .A  >  ,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie, 

12  John  B  Bfnnftt  Republican  K,  I 
Sawyer  Airport   i  AF  >  ,  Marquette 

13.  Charles  C    Diggs,  Jr  .   Democrat 

14.  Lrfiuis  C    Rabaut,  Democrat 

15.  John  D,  Dingfi  i  ,  Democrat 

16.  John  Lesinski  Democrat  Fort  W:iyr.e 
(A) ,  Detroit. 

17.  Martha    W     Griffiths,    Democrat 

18.  William  S    Broomfield.  Reiiublic.tn 

min.vesota 

1.  Albert  H.   Quif.   Republican. 

2.  Ancher  Nelsen.  Republican 

3.  Clark  MacGregor.  Republican;  N.AS 
Minneapolis.  MinneajKilis-St  Paul  Interna- 
tional Airport  (AFi.  Minneapolis;  rv^in 
Cities  Arsenal*    lAi.  New  Brighton. 

4.  Joseph  E.   Karth.  Democrat. 

5.  Walter  H.  Judd,  Republican:  Linear  ac- 
celerator (AECi.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis 

6.  Fred  Marshall.  Democrat :  Boiling 
Water  power  reactor   (AECi,  Elk  River. 

7.  H.  Carl  Andersen.  Republican, 

8.  John  A,  Blatnik,  Democrat,  Duluth 
Municipal  Airport  ( AFi .  Duluth, 

9.  Odin  Langen.  Republican, 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.  Thomas  G  Abernethy.  Democrat: 
Columbus  AFB,  Columbus;  Gulf  Ordnance 
Plant*   (A),  Prairie. 

2.  Jamie   L.   Whitten,   Democrat. 

3.  F^ank  E.  Smith,  Democrat:  Greenville 
AFB,  Greenville. 

4.  John  Bell  Williams.  Democrat. 

5.  Arthur  Winstead.  Democrat. 

6.  William  M,  Colmer.  Democrat:  Naval 
Constr.  Battalion  Ctr.,  Gulfport;  Keesler 
AFB,  Blloxi. 


MISSOURI 

1  Frank  M.  Karsten,  Democrat:  St.  Louis 
Ordnance  Plant*    (A),  St.  Louis. 

2  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Republicsan:  Air 
Force  Records  Center,  St.  Louis;  St.  Louis 
Ordnance   Steel   Foundry'    (A).   St.  Louis. 

3.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Democrat:  Aero- 
nautical Chart  ic  Information  Center  (AF), 
St.  Louis:  St  Louis  Area  Support  Center 
(  A  I  .  St.  Louis. 

4.  William  J.  Randall.  Democrat:  Rich- 
ards-Getaaur  AFB.  Grandview;  Whltemau 
AFB,  Knob  Ncjster,  Lake  City  Arsenal  lA). 
L:ike  City 

5.  Richard  Boliing.  Democrat:  Kansas 
City  Plant    i  AEC  i  ,   Kansas  City, 

6  W    R    Hull,  Jr  ,  Democrat. 

7  Durward  O  Hall.  Repuijlican;  Fort 
Ciowdcr*    !  .A  I  ,  Neosho. 

8.  Richard  Icfiord,  Democrat  Fort  Leon- 
ard Wcxid    I  .A  1  .  Waynesville. 

JP  Cl^'>.■.s(y  Cannon  Deniocrat:  Feed 
M  •.terms   PPuit    (.AECi.   Weldon   Spring 

in  Pa'i.  C  JoNi.'i.  Democrat  Maldet;  .'..r 
B  ise.   Maiden 

11     Mor.'.vN    M    M'ui.DFr.    Demcjcrat. 

monta.va 

1  Arncu  p  Oi  sen.  Democrat 

2  James  F  Battin,  Republican:  Glasgow 
AFB     Glasgow,     Malstrom    AFB,    Great    Falls 

NEBRASKA 

1  Phil    Weaver,    Republican      N.AD,    Hast- 
iiiizs.   Sodium  gr:>ph!tc  power  reactor   i  AEC  i 
Hall.-im 

2  Glfnn  Cunningham,  Rtjiub'.ican :  Lir.- 
coln   AFB,   Lincoln;    OfTuTt   AFB,   Omaha 

3  Ralph  F,  Beer.vann.  Republican:  Ne- 
brask.i    Ordnance    Plant*     ( .A  i  ,    Mead 

4  Dave  Martin,  Republican:  Cornhusker 
Ordnance  Plant*  (Ai.  Grand  Island;  Sioux 
Ordnance  De]50t    lAi,  Sidney 

NEVADA 

AL  Waltfr  S  Baring.  Democrat:  N.AA."^. 
Fallon:  NAD.  Hawthorne:  Indian  Springs 
AFB,  Indian  Springs;  Nellis  AFB,  Las  Vegas: 
Stead  AFB,  Reno:  Camp  Desert  Rock  lAi.  In- 
dian Springs;  Mercury  Nevada  Test  Site 
I  .AEC  I  ;    Tonopah  Research   Facilities    lAEC). 

NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

1.  Chester  E  Merrow.  Republican:  Naval 
Retraining  Command.  Portsmouth:  Naval 
Hospital.  Portsmouth;  Naval  Slupyard, 
Portsmouth:  Grenier  AFB,  Manchester,  Pease 
AFB,    Portsmouth, 

2,  Perkins  Bass.  Republican. 

NEW     JERSEY 

I  William  T  Cahill,  Republican  Mer- 
clnint  ship  reactor   (AEC),  Camden, 

2.  Milton  W.  Glenn.  Republican. 

3.  James     C.     Auchincloss.     Republican 
NAS.  Lakehurst:    NAD.  Earle;    Fort   Dix    lAi. 
Wnghtstown;   Fort  Hancock   (A)    Highlands. 
Fort    Monmouth     (Ai.    Oceanport;     Rariian 
Arsenal.  Metuchen. 

4  FVank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat:  Naval 
Air  Turbine  Test  Station,  Trenton;  McGuire 
AFB.  Wrightstown;  Burlington  Ordnance 
Plant*  (A).  Burlington;  Camp  Kilmer*  lAi, 
Stelton;  Princeton  Research  facilities  i  AEC  i  . 
Princeton. 

5.  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr  ,  Republican: 
Nav.  Air  Rocket  Test  Sta  .  Dover;  Plcatlnny 
Arsenal  (Al.  Picatinny;  Picatinny  Arsenal 
Ordnance  Facility    (AECi,  Dover. 

6.  Florence  P,  Dwyer.  Republican:  New- 
Brunswick  Laboratory  (AECi,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

7,  William  B.  Widnall,  Republican, 

8,  Charles  S.  Joelson.  Democrat. 

9.  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  Republican, 

10,  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr..  Democrat. 

II  Hugh  J.  Addonzio,  Democrat. 

12.  George    M.    Wallhauser,    Republican. 

13.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  Democrat: 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Bayonne;  Caven  Point 
Army  Terminal*,  Jersey  City. 

14.  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  Democrat. 
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NKW     Mrs  ICO 

At.    Jossf  H    M     MONTOTA.   Demucra; 

AI  !  udMAS  C.  MOKXis,  Dcniocriit  Nav-.il 
0;d  Missile  Test  Fac..  While  Sunds  Alnmn- 
[:<)!i  AFB  Cluvis:  HuUoman  AFB,  A.ami)- 
t;  rdo;  Kirtl,;aa  APB.  Albuquerque-.  Walker 
APB.  Rfjswel.:  Sandla  Banc  lA).  Albuci'iei 
c,ue  White  Sands  Mijslle  R.inge  ^Ai.  L.us 
C'ruces  Fo't  Wlngate  Ordnai.i-e  UefX)t  \  i  , 
ft  liiuii  .S<ii(!;,i  LatKjratory  lAECi  A:!/u- 
q  lerqiu-  Sou'h  Albuquerque  Wdrks  Ai-.C  i. 
Aibuqiierciiif  I.f)s  Alamr  s  Sc;.^;  •::ii-  I  ibora- 
t   ry     I  AEC  !  .    I.'  s    Alarms 

NEW     York 

I  Otis  n  Pike.  Drni  •  rat  Suffolk 
County  AFH  Westhanriptun  Beach;  C;inip 
Hero*  lAi.  MLintauk.  Brookl.i.ea  N.iti(>n;il 
Laboratory      \ECi.  Upton 

2.   Steven       B.      Dkrolnian        Repubilc^-in 

U  a.     N  r.  .il  Tr;iinin(j     Device     Center.     Purl 

Washington  Mitchell  AFB.  Hempt,te.id 

}     Frank  J     Blckeh     Republican 

4  Seymu'  !i  Halpckn.  Rep  .iDin-.iU .  Furt 
Tuttcn   .  .\  I5.iyside 

5  JostPH  P  Add.*bb(i.  Dt'inocrat:  Nav.il 
Ho.spu,i!.  St  Alb.ms. 

R    Lester  Hoi.t/.m.an   Deniocr  it. 

7  J\.Mh.s  J  Delaney  Demwr.il:  Army  Plc- 
t  •ri.il  Cen'.er    long  Ishtnd  City 

8  Victor  I.  Anfuso  Demo<ri»t.  Naval  Re- 
ceiving iil.iUon.  Brooklyn  Nav.il  Hhipyaril. 
Brooklyn. 

9  El  .ENF  J    Keogh    Democr.it. 

10  F.L'.N  \  F    Kelly    Deinotri* 

II  Emanuel  Cei.i.er.  Denuicriit  For:  H.ini- 
llton  (Ai.  Brutiklyn.  Furt  Tlklt-n  (A)  Rock- 
awuy  P. irk 

12  Hroi  t.  Carfy  D»Mnocrat  NAS. 
Brookly:. 

13  .ABR\nvt  J  MtT  rER.  Democr  it  Mlll- 
t.iry  Mcfli'-al  -Supply  Agency  (Ni.  Brooklyn. 
Manhattan  Bt-arh  AFS   Sheep^'bead  Bay 

14  Jof!N  J  RooNET  Den-.o.  rat  Brcx.iklyn 
Army  Termi.i.ii.  Brooklyn. 

Id  Jon.N  H  Ray,  Republicaii  For'.  W.ids- 
worcb  I  A  I     .Staten  Island 

1'')    Adam  C    Puweli..  DenrKjc-..! 
17     JuHN  V    L.iNDSA Y,  RepublKan 
4rt     .-XifREO   E    Santa.ngelo,   Democrat 
l'<     LEo.N^Krj  Farbstei.v,  Dernorr.i"     lUI'itrs 
r^rd    ND     NV       Fort   Jay    (Ai      t;'.,-r:     -s    Is- 
l.md     Miller  Field  |A>.  Staten  I.sland 

20  William   F    Ry*n,   Demo<r.it. 

21  Hekbert  Zelenko.  Democrat  Accelera- 
tuT  and  research  faciltriee  (AKCi  Cohinibla 
Un iversi'v    N  Y 

22  JwiFs  (■    Healey.  D«'moir.it 
2'^     J^("pH    C'iILbert.  Demorr.it 

24  Charles  .A.  Bt'CKLEY,  Democrat 

25  P\i  L  .A    FiNO.  Republican 

26  Edwin  B  Dooley,  Repvibllcan:  Fort 
Slocum  '.A'    New  Rochellc 

27  Robert  R  Barry.  Rcpnbllcan:  Cold 
Spring   Ba'tery   Plant    lA),  C^id   Sprint; 

28  Katharine     St      Oeorc^      Repv;bllcan 
Stewart      AFB       Newburgh,       US       Military 
Academy  <  \^  .  We.st  Point. 

29  J     Er.vfst   Whaiiton.   R'-publicnn 

30  Leo  W  O'Brien,  Dem'tcrU  Watervliet 
Arsenal  i  .A  i  .  Watervliet 

31  Carleto.v  J.  King.  RepMbhran  Platts- 
burgh  AFB,  Plattsburgh  Malta  Test  Station* 
(Ai,  Malta.  Kncills  Atomic  P'  '^er  Labomtnrv 
(  AEC>  .   West   Milton. 

32  Samvel  S    STKATTf)N     Demwi*      .~.(h»- 
nectady     Cleneral     Dep)ot     (Ai      .■^c!.nfrt,id\ 
KnoK.s     Atomic     Power     Laboratory      i  .AEC » . 
Schenectady 

33  Clareni  e  E.  Kilbvrn  Republican: 
(imp    Dru.T. '    t  .\)  .    Watertown 

34  .\IE.XANDER  PiHNlc.  Rppiibliran  Grlf- 
flss   AFB     Rome 

35  R      Walter    Riehlman.     Rfpu^ilicm 

36  Jt>HN  Tablr.  Republican  .^eneca  Ord- 
nance  Depot    I  A  )  ,  Romulus. 

37  Howard    W.    Robison.    Republican 

:j8  Ji.ssK  A  McC.  Weis,  Republican  Re- 
search Ub<iratory  (.AEC).  Universi'v  of 
R  ji'ne-.ter    Rochester. 

3''     H\hol<jC   OsTeKTAC    Repub.i   an 


40  WniiAM  E  Muii.R  HipuMuan  N;- 
:it;ar,i  Falls  M  minual  .Airport  KV  .  .  Ni.igura 
Fi::-i  Ni.ikrara  Fa. is  Cheinu.i.  Plant*  (A). 
.Ni.iRrt.'-.i  hall-s  tor-  Niana.'a  lAi,  YoUng.s- 
t'Wi;     HorkJn   I'.mt      .\Et' i      Niagara   Fulls. 

41  luvDonsJ    Dll.sk;    Democrat. 

42  John   R    Pillion.   Republican. 

4.i     Cn\rtLFs  E    Goodfi  i     Repvib!l?an 

n     i:  :  H    (  ^RoI  i.N  ^ 

I  HtRBsRr   I"     Bo.NNER.   Democrat. 

2.  I     H    Fc't  NTAt.v     Democrat 

3.  David  N  UrNnfRsoN  Democrat  MC.\.S 
Cherry  Point  Mc  .\F.  New  Ri-.er.  Jackson- 
ville; Naval  Hospital  Camp  lejeune.  Marine 
Cori>8  Ba.se.  C  imp  lejeune.  Seymuur-John- 
s.on  .AFB.  C;oId.sboro 

4     Harold  D    Cckdi  ey    Deimxrrat. 
.=1    F?\L"H  J    SCOTT.  Democrat. 

6  Horace  R  Kornecay.  Democrat:  Tar- 
heel  Ordranre   Plant    (A).  Burlington. 

7  Alt  n  Ijnnon  Democrat.  Pope  AFB 
Fort  Br.i^'g.  I-  .rt  Bragg  (A).  FayettevlUc. 
Sonny  Point  Army  Terminal.  Southport 

8.  A  Pai  l  Km  uin.  Democrat  C.tmp 
Mackall  i  .A  i  ,  Hoffman 

9.  H'CH   Q     \:rxANDf.a.   Den^ocrat. 

10  I  )r\:':'-  R\pfr  Jonas,  Republican: 
Charlotte  urcti  uiice  Mlstile  Phmt  lAi.  Char- 
lotte 

II  Ba"!!!    L    Whitfnfr,  Democrat 
12     R<1Y  A    Taylor.   DemocrHt 

north     DAKOTA 

\;      I><iN   Short    Republican 

W  fiJAi  MAK  C  Nycaaro  Rrpublicnn. 
Grand  Fork.s  AFB.  Grand  F ork.s.  Minot  A^B 
Mlnot;   Port  Lincoln*    (Ai     Bismarck 

OHIO 

1  c:opty3N  H    ScuERiR    Republican 

2  Donald  D  Clancy  Republican  Hidge- 
wood  Ordnance  Plant*  lAi,  Cincinnati.  .Air- 
craft nuclear  propuUion  facilities  i.AECi. 
Lockland. 

3  Paul  F  ScHr.Nt  k  Republican  CJeiilile 
AFS.  Dayton.  Feed  Materials  Plant  (  AEC  i  . 
Pernald  Mourd  Laboratory  i.AECi.  Mlaml;.- 
buig 

4  William     M     McCclloch.    Republican: 
Lima    Ordnan   e    Mxliticatlon    Center*     (A). 
Lima.    Lima   C'rdnance   Steel    Foundry*    lAi 
Lima.     Organic     m  xlerated     p<jwer     reactors 
(AEC  1  .   Pifi'i  I 

5  Delbe.rt  L  I  All*  Republican  Eric 
Ordnance   D»p    •      A'     1'   ir   Clinton 

6  WULIAM     H      fi\R,-.HA,    Jr  ,    Republican 
Portsmouth  G.iaeous  Diffusion   Plant   (AECi. 
Port-smou'h 

7.  Clare.m  e       J         Hk    wn.       Republican 
Wright-Pattern.:.      AhH       lii.  ■  >n.      Clinton 
County  AFB.  Wnnunk?:o;'. 

8  Jackson  fc  Brrrs  Republican  Marlon 
Eni^inccr  Der>ot  i  .\  j  .  Marum 

0  Thomas  L  Ashley,  Dcmcxrrat  Roj»aford 
Oi  dnance  Depot  i  A ) .  Toledo. 

10  Walter   H     Moeller.   Democrat. 

11  Robert  F  Cook.  Democrat  I>>rdM<>wn 
Military  Reserv  ition  i  A  i  .  I>>rd8lt>wn.  Raven- 
na   Arsenal"     >  \       H.ivenna    Arsenal 

12  S*Mi-i!  1  Uf.  iNE.  Repiblican  Lock- 
bo  .ri.e  .AFH  (  oiumbu.s.  Columbus  General 
Depot  lAi  (  ■.unibu.s.  Fort  Hayes*  (Ai. 
Columbus 

13  Charles  A  Nf)-,i!ER  Hepiblican  Navy 
Finance  Cent,  r  Cleveland  F'liun  Bri>ok 
OrUnan-e   Work.s'     i  .\  ■     Sandusky 

14  WuiIAM    H     .Ayres     Republi   an 
13.   Tom   V    M'x.KiiE^D    Hepurjlican. 

16  Frank  T"    Bo-a    Republican. 

17  Jt>iiN  M  A.hhcrook  Republican:  Wil- 
kin."; AFS,  Shelbv 

IH     Wayne  L    Hays.  Democrat. 
ri    MiiiHEi  .'    KiRww   Democrat    Youngs- 
t..<*n    M'.;nlcip;  1    .Airpor*    i.APi.   Youngsto^n 

20  MicHAf:     \     Feichw     Democrat. 

21  ("iMRi  Lo  A   \a.n:k,  Ucm.ocrat 

22  Fr\.-.i.  Es  P   Bolton.  Republican. 

2f    William      E      Min.shml.      Republican 
(  .e'.eiar.d    Ord.i.iia  e    Plant    lAi.    Cleveland; 
Le*  15    Research    Center    (NASA),    Cleveland 


OKI    •HCJM  * 

1  \'\t.:  Mil-  H,R  Republic. Ill  Wiiuc  .AFB, 
Enid 

2  Ed  tlDMoNttvoN  Deinx:  It  Dr.is  Field 
'.AFl,  Mirkoijee  (  iKl.ih  -in,!  i>rilnan.  e 
V  ork-.*    (  A  '     Prsor 

(     (vKi   .A:  nERT    I>f!nijcrat    NAD    \!.  .Alo^^ter 

4.  1   i.M  ;^iffr)    Democrat 

5.  John  J\rmsn  Democrat  Tinker  .^FIl, 
Oklahoma  Cltv 

C  Vic-tor  Wicker^hsm  D.-niicrat  .Altus 
AFB  .Alius:  CUnion-Shermnn  AFB  CUnton; 
I  ort  Sill   (A).  Lawton. 

OREGON 

1  Wmttr  Nohblad.  Republican  Be  \er 
Army   Terminal.   ClaL£,kaiile 

2  Ai.  Ullman.  Democrat  Klnjjsley  Field 
(AFi.  Klamath  Falls.  Umatilla  Ordnance 
D?p«3t   lAl.  Hermlston 

3  EDrrii  CiBECN.  Democrat:  Portland  In- 
ternailon.il  Airport   (AFi.  Portland 

4  Edwin  H    Dlrno.  Republic. m 

rr.NNSYI  V*NIA 

1  WiiiKM  A  M'dKfiT  I)"ir.  <i,''  N'.'V 
A.r  Mateml  C.:.  cr  Phil,  tlclpiu.:  Hdtitrs  , 
4th  ND.  Nnv  Base.  P'llladelpht.i;  N.uil  Re- 
ceiving Station.  Phi::idel[ihi  i  Na\al  Home. 
Philadelphia.  Naval  Hosp.t.,!  Philadelphia: 
M.irlne  Bnrrncks.  Nav.il  B.ihe  Phll.idelphla; 
Marine  Corps  Sujiply  Activity.  Plul.idelphl.i. 
N.iVrtl  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  i'h.iadephia 
Ouartermiister  Center  lAi  Phiiad.'lphi.i 
Philadelphia  Quarterma.ster  Depot  lAi.  Phil- 
adilphla.  Schuylkill  Ar:.e!i.r.  •  lAi.  I'Mi.i- 
«!clphia 

2  Katjibyn  E    C^ran  MIAN  .  Dcin.K'Lat 

3  Jam«.s  A    Byrne   Democrat 

4  RoCERr  N    C   Nix.  Democrat 

5  William  J  Green.  Jr.  Deinocr.it  \\\.y- 
t>.)n  Supplv  OWce  iNi  Philadelphia.  N.i\.il 
Supply  Depot.  Philadelphia.  Cieneral  Stores 
Supplv  Office  (Ni.  Phlladelph:.!  K.'.Oikford 
.\r?cnnl  lA).  Philadelphia 

fi    HrRM*N    Toi  T     Den.  .(  i,.t 

7.  Wiiii\M    II     Mu.i.iKtN.    Jh      Republican 

8.  WiLj.ARD  S.  Cletin,  Republican  Naval 
Air  Devel  Ctr  ,  John.'^.iUe  Naval  Supply 
Dspot,  Mechanicsburg 

9  Pacl  B  D*crE.  Republican.  Valley 
F^rge  Genc-nl  H.wpit al    (Ai,  Phoenlxvllle. 

10  WtTiiAM  W  ScEANToN.  Republican" 
F'r.inton   Ordr.nnce   Plant    (Ai.   Scranton. 

11  D^Nin    J   F:  OOP    D»m  x-rat. 

12  Ivor  d   Fenton    Republican 

13  Ri(-?i\RD  s  s<i!v»riKtR  Republican: 
N\S.  Wlllox  f,r-  •  e 

14  CiEoRi.K  M  liiiot.E.s  Demix.-r.it  Bird-- 
boro   Ordnan.  c    .-  o* ;    Foundry*    (Ai,    Blrd.s- 

b   TO 

15.  FEANcii  K  Walier,  Dem'>crat  Toby- 
h:>nna  Signal   Depot    lAi.  Tobvhanna 

16  Vacancy  Olmstead  AFB.  Middlctnn: 
Indliintown  Gap  MiUt.irv  Hcbcr-.  .i;  ...n  Ai. 
AnnviUe 

17  Hermvn  1  -.  MNLFuni.  RepubllcEnt 
Cherokee  Ordnance  Works  i  .A ) ,  Danville, 
susqitehanna  Ordnance  Sub-Depot*  ( .\  i , 
Mon'gMnier", 

IP  J  Irvinl,  W  u  *:  :  t  V  Heput)!K.i:.  l.elter- 
kenir.  ( >rd:...n.  e  Dep  .•   ,  .a  i    (  o.Iber*  son. 

19  Gei.ri.eA  fiooDiiNL.  Republican  Naval 
Ordnance  Plant  York.  Car',.  :>■  H.irracks  (A|. 
Carlisle.  New  Cumbcrlan!  (ifiier.il  Depot 
(Ai,  New  Cumberland 

20-   James  F   V\.n  Zandt,  Republic. m 

21.   Jon:.  H    Uk.vt.  Democrat 

22  John  P   Saylor.  Republican 

23  Leon  H   G*vin    Republican 

24  Carroi.i  D  Kfarvs  Republican  Key- 
stone Ordnance  Works'    lAi     MeadvUle. 

25  FnvNK  M  Clark  Democrat  Pre.ssur- 
1/ed  Water  Reactor  (  AEC  i  .  Shlpplngport 

28    Tho.mas    E     Morgan     Demm-rat 

27  James  G  FiLrov  Republican  Ore. iter 
Pittsburgh  Airport  (.AK>  Coraoix'li.';.  Coraop- 
oMk  Ordnance  Steel  Found:  y*  ,  .\  C  r.c  p- 
olln 

28  Wiilmm  ."-;  MooRHEAii  Democrat  Ac- 
celerator I  AEC  I .  C.irnc«ie  Insiiiute  of  Tech- 
nology. Pittsburgh. 


29    Rohert  J    CoRBET-r.  Republican. 

:<0     El  meh   J     Holla.sd.   Democrat:    Bettls 

Pl.mt    (AEC  I.  Pittsburgh. 

RHODE  island 

1  FiRNAND  J  St  Germain.*  Democrat: 
N.i  .il  St.itlon.  Newport;  Naval  War  College, 
N.  A  port  Naval  Sup))ly  Depot.  Newport; 
.\  i\  .il  Ho.spltal  Ncwpoit,  Public  Works  Cen- 
ter  I  N  I     Newport 

2  John  E  Fo<,arty.  Democrat :  NAS.  Quon- 
.sct  Point.  Naval  Cc  istr.  Battalion  Ctr., 
Di.vlsvUle 

S(  in  H   C'.ROLINA 

1  L  MiNDfi  RivFR.s.  Democrat:  NAD. 
Charleston  MCAS  Beaufort:  Hdqtrs.,  6th 
ND.  Nav  Ba.'~e  Charle^ton;  NS,  Charleston; 
Navul  Hospital.  Beaulort;  Naval  Hospital, 
Charleston.  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot, 
Paris  Lsland.  Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston; 
C.Kirleston  AFB.  Ch.irleston;  Charleston 
rians()ortation  Depot  (  \).  North  Charleston. 

2  John  J  Hilly.  Democrat:  Congaree 
AFB,  Richland.  Shaw  AFB,  Sumter;  Fort 
Jackson  lAi,  CoUunb  a;  Savannah  River 
Pl.tnt    1  AFC  1  .  Aiken. 

;<    W    J    Ukyan  Dorn.  Democrat. 

4  HoniRr  L  Ashmobj  .  Democrat;  Donald- 
son AFB.  CireenvUle. 

5  RouiRT  W    Hemphill.  DemcKrat. 

t;  John  I.  McMh.lav,  Democrat:  Myrtle 
Bcai  h    AFB,    Myrtle    Beach. 

SOITH     DAKOTA 

1  Bkn  HniEi     Republican. 

2  K  Y  Bfrrv.  Republican:  Ellsworth 
AKB    H.i|iid   ci'v,    Blacl:  Hills  Ordnance  De- 

1>.  it   (  .A  1  ,  I'r'  .V 1 1 

TFNNF  SSEE 

1  V.ii  ,,i.  \  H  ii.'.'on  Ordnance  Works  (A), 
H.  l.Moi: 

2  Howard  H  Baker,  Republican:  Oak 
Ridge  G.t.seous  Dilluslcn  Plant  (AEC).  Oak 
Rati:.'    Oak  Hidije  N.itional  Laboratory  (AEC), 

(J.iK    lildkjc 

3  Jamf.--  B  I-p.a/ifr,  Jr  .  Democrat:  Volun- 
teer Ordnance  Works*     Ai.  Tyner. 

4  Joe  L  Fvins  Democrat:  Arnold  Engl- 
n"ering  Dcvelipment  Center  (AF),  TuUa- 
h  .ma     Sewarl    .AFB    Srr  yrna 

5.   J    Cariton  Losfr,   Democrat. 

6  Ross  Bass,  Demo>-rat :  Fort  Campbell 
1  .A  I  ,  (.'l.irksville. 

7  loM   MfURAY.  Demt^crat. 

8  RoiiiRT  A  Everett,  Democrat:  Milan 
Ar.sen.il    (  A  i  ,    Milan. 

9  CiUTORD  Davis  D<mocrat:  NAS,  Mem- 
phis; Nav.il  Hospit.il.  Memphis;  Mai  lory  AFS, 
Memphis;  Memphis  Municipal  Airport  (AF), 
.Memphis  Memphis  General  Depot  (A), 
Memphis 

TF.X.'S 

1  Whk.ht  Patman.  Democrat:  Longhorn 
Ordii.mce  Works  lAi,  Karnack;  Lone  Star 
c):iln,ii;ce  Pl.mt  i  A  i  ,  Red  River  Arsenal;  Red 
Uucr  Arsenal   lAl.  Hooki. 

2  Jaik  Brooks,  Demccrat. 

3  LiNDifv   BicKWORTH.  Dcmocrat. 

4  Sam  Havlirn.  Deriocrat:  Perrln  AFB. 
Sherm:ui 

5  Brite   Aicer.   Republican:    NAS.  Dallas. 
0    Oi  in  E    TiAciLE,  Democrat:   Bryan  AFB, 

Bryan 

7    John  Dov^dy.  Demtcrat. 

fi  .\LLf:RT  Thomas.  Democrat :  Dickson  Gun 
Plain'    I  .Al  .  Houston. 

9  Ci  ARK  Thompson.  Democrat:  Foster 
AFB.  Victoria;  Matagorda  Island  Air  Force 
I'ange.   Port   O'Connor. 

In  Ho.me'-  Thornberft,  Democrat:  Berg- 
str.  ni  AFB.  Au.stln;  Ca  np  Gary*  (A),  San 
M  ircos 

11  Will  I  am  r  Poage,  Democrat:  Gray 
.^FB  KUleen;  James  Connally  AFB,  Waco; 
I2:h  Air  Force  Headquarters,  Waco;  Fort 
H  >•  d    (  Al,  KiUeen. 

12  James  c  Wright,  Democrat:  Carswell 
AFB.  Fort  Worth;  Fort  Worth  General  Depot 
I  Al,  Fort  Worth. 

13.  Frank  Ikard,  Democrat:  Sbeppard 
AFB,  Wichita  Falls. 


14.  John  Young,  Democrat:  NAS.  Corpus 
Christl;  NAAS,  Chase  Field.  Beeville;  NAAS, 
Klngsvllle;  Naval  Hospital,  Corpus  Christl. 

15.  Joe  M.  Kilcoee,  Democrat:  NAAS,  Port 
Isabel;  Harllngen  AFB.  Harlingen;  Laredo 
AFB.  Laredo;  Moore  AFB.  Mission. 

16.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  Democrat :  Biggs 
AFB,  El  Paso;  William  Beaumont  General 
Hospital  (A),  Fort  Bliss;  Fort  Bli.ss  (A),  El 
Paso. 

17.  Omar  Burleson.  Democrat  Dyess  AFB. 
Abilene;    Camp   Wolters    (Al.    Mineral    Wells. 

18.  Walter  E.  Rogers.  LK'mocrat:  AmariUo 
AFB.  Amarlllo;  Cactus  Ordnance  Works  (Ai, 
Etter;    Pantex   Plant    (  AEC  i  .    Amarillo 

19.  George  H  Mahon.  Democrat:  Ree.^^e 
AFB,   Lubbock:    Webb   AFB.    Big    Spring 

20.  Paul  J.  Kilday.  Democrat  Brooks  AFB 
San  Antonio;  Kelly  AFB,  San  Ant/onio;  Lack- 
land AFB,  San  Antonio;  Randolph  AFB.  San 
Antonio;  Fort  Sam  Hou.ston  (Ai.  San  An- 
tonio. 

21.  O  Clark  Fisher  Dciir>.rai:  Goodfel- 
low  AFB.  San  An-el.j;  Lauehlin  AFB    Del  Rio. 

22.  Robert  R  Casfy.  Democrat  Eiliiitit  n 
AFB,  Houston 

vtah 

1.  M.  Blaine  Petkr.';on,  Democrat:  Clear- 
field Naval  Supply  Depot.  Ogden;  Hill  AFB, 
Ogden;  Utah  General  Depot  (Ai.  Ogden; 
uranium  ore  prncessing  ]ilant.  Lucius  Pitkin. 
Inc.,  Monticello.  Utah. 

2.  David  S  King,  Demr.cr.it  Wendover  AF 
Atixlllary  Field,  Wendover;  Fort  Douglas  i  A  i  , 
Salt  Lake  City;  Dugway  Pr.ivmc;  Ground  (  Ai  , 
Dugway;  Tooele  Ordnance  Depot   i  A  i .  Tooele. 

VERMONT 

AL.  Robert  T.  Stafford.  Rf publican:  Bur- 
lington Municipal  Airport  (  AF  i  .  Burlington; 
Ethan  Allen  AFB,  Winooski. 

VIRGINIA 

1.  Thomas  N  Dovvni.ng,  Democrat  Oceana 
NAS.  Virginia  Beach;  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion. Yorktown;  Fleet  Air  Defense  Training 
Center  (N),  Virginia  Beach;  Langley  AFB. 
Hampton;  Fort  Euslls  (A),  Lee  Hall;  Fort 
Monroe  (Ai,  Old  Point  Comfort;  Fort  Story 
(A),  Virginia  Beach;  Wallops  Station 
(NASAl,  Wallops  Island;  Langley  Research 
Center  (NASA),  Langley  Field.  Space  Task 
Group  (NASA),  Langley  Field 

2.  Porter  Hardy,  Jr  .  Democrat  :  N.AS  Nor- 
folk; NAD,  Portsmouth:  Naval  Conimunica- 
tion  Station,  Norfolk;  Hdqtrs  .  5th  ND.  Nor- 
folk; NS,  Norfolk;  Naval  Administrative 
Command,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Nor- 
folk; Naval  Amphibious  Ba.se.  Norfolk;  Fleet 
Training  Center,  Norfolk;  N.ival  Supply 
Center,  Norfolk;  Naval  Hospital.  Portsmouth; 
Public  Works  Center  (Ni,  Norfolk;  Marine 
Barracks,  Portsmouth;  Naval  Shipyard. 
Portsmouth;  Hampton  Roitds  Ariny  Ter- 
minal, Norfolk. 

3.  J.  Vavghan  Gary.  Dcmricrat  Byrd  Field 
(AF),  Richmond;  Richmond  Quartermaster 
Depot  (A).  Richniond. 

4.  Watkins  M.  Abditt.  Democrat:  Fort 
Lee  (A).  Petersburg;  Camp  Pickett*  (Ai, 
Blackstone. 

5.  William    M.    Tt-CK.   Democrat. 

6.  Richard  H.  Poff,  Republican:  Radford 
Ordnance  Works  (A),  Pepper. 

7.  Burr  P.  Harrison,  Democrat. 

8.  Howard  W.  Smith.  Democrat:  MCAS. 
Quantlco;  Naval  Hospital,  Quantico;  Naval 
Weapons  Laboratory.  Dahlgren;  Marine 
Corps  Schools,  Quantico;  Vint  Hill  Farms 
Station  (A).  Warrcnton;  Camp  A.  P.  Hill 
(A),  Bowling  Green. 

9.  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Democrat :  New  River 
Ordnance  Plant*   (A).Wysor. 

10.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  Republican:  Arling- 
ton Hall  Station  (A).  Arlington;  Fort  Bel- 
volr  (A),  Accotink;  Cameron  Station  (A). 
Alexandria;  Fort  Myer  (A).  Arlington. 

WASHINGTON 

1.  Thomas  M.  Pellt,  Republican:  NAS, 
Seattle:  Hdqtrs.,  13th  ND.  Seattle;  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  Seattle;  District  Public  Works 


Office,    Seattle;    Fort    Lawton    (A),    Seattle; 
Seattle  Chemical  Plant*    (A).  Seattle. 

2.  Jack  Westland,  Republican:  NAS. 
Whidbey  Is..  Oak  Harbor;  Naval  Radio  Sta- 
tion. Jim  Creek,  Oso;  Paine  Field  lAFi. 
Everett. 

3  JvLiA  B.  Hansen.  Democrat 

4.  Catherine     May.     Republican:     Larson 
AFB.  Moses  Lake:  Yakima  Firing  Center  i  A  i 
Yakima;  Camp  Hanford  (A),  Richland;  Han- 
ford  Works   (AEC  I.  Richland. 

5.  Walt  HoRAN.  Republican  :  Fairchild  AFB. 
Spokane;  Geiger  Field  (AFi.  Spokane. 
George-Wright  AFB.  Spokane. 

6.  Thor  C  Tollefson.  Republican:  Mc- 
Chord  .AFB.  Tacoma;  Madigan  General  Hos- 
pital lAi.  Port  Lewis;  Mt.  Rainier  Ordnance 
Depot  (Al.  Fort  Lewis;  NAD.  Bangor.  Brem- 
erton; Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keypoit; 
N:i.val  Hospital,  Bren:erton:  Naval  Shipyard. 
Purjet  Sound.  Bremerton;  Fort  Lewis  lAi. 
Tacoma, 

7.  Don  Magniso.v.  Democrat.  Auburn  De- 
pot  -Activity*    I  .A  I  .   .\uburn. 

west     VIRGINIA 

:  Arch  A  Moore.  Jr.  Republican:  Ma;- 
fhall  Plant*    (A),  Natrium. 

2    Harley   O.   Staggers,  Democrat. 
.3.   Cleveland   M.    Bailey,   Democrat. 

4  Ken  Hechi.er.  Democrat. 
5.   Elizabeth  Kee.  Democrat. 

6  John  M.  Slack,  Jr.  Democrat:  Naval 
Ordnance   Plant.*    South   Charleston. 

vntsconsin 

1  Hen'py  C.  Schadeberg.  Republican: 
Richard   Bong   AFB.   Kansasville. 

2  Robert     W.      Kastenmeier,     Democrat 
Truax  Field    i  AF  i ,  Maaison. 

3.  Vernon  W.  Thomson.  Republican: 
Badger  Ordnance  Works*  (Ai.  Baraboo; 
Camp   McCoy*    (A),  Sparta. 

4.  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  Democrat:  Gen 
Billy  Mitchell  Field  lAF),  Milwaukee. 

5.  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Democrat :  Disciplinary 
Barracks    (A).   Milwaukee. 

G.   William  K.   Van  Pelt,  Republican. 

7  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Republican. 

8  John  W    Byrnes,  Republican. 

9  Lester   R.  Johnson.  Democrat. 

10  Ai  viN   E.    OKonski,   Republican. 

v^yoming 

AL  William  Henry  Harrison.  Rep'ab- 
licaii:    Francis  E.  Warren  AFB.  Chevenne. 


REMARKS  BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA REPUBLICAN  CHAIRMAN  CARL 
L.  SHIPLEY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  March  20.  1960,  my  esteemed 
friend  and  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  RANDOLPii^  took 
the  floor  to  chastise  Mr.  Carl  L.  Shipley. 
Republican  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Because  my  colleague  did  not 
insert  all  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr 
Shipley,  and  because  I  know  that  he 
would  want  to  maintain  his  customary 
accuracy  in  this  instance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  summary  of  the 
remarks  made  which  are  in  question  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  my  i-emarks ; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St'MMARY  OF  Remarks  by  District  of  Coll-m- 
BiA  Republican  Chairman  Carl  L.  Shipley- 
to  District  of  Columbia  Young  Repub- 
lican College  Federation  Convention  at 
the  American  UNrvERsrry.  March  IS,  1961 

We  Republicans  face  a  heavy  responsibility 
during  the  next  4  years  in  the  role  of  a  loyal 
opposition.  Recently  Democratic  Congress- 
man Vinson  referred  in  Congress  to  "the 
healthy  differences  of  opinion  that  are  a  part 
of  the  two-party  system   and   the   heart  of 
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democracy"  Several  weeks  n^o  the  Fiocke- 
felier  brothers  Issued  a  report  in  which  they 
said:  "Wh.it  Is  a  deflnlng  charnrteristic  ''I 
political  democracy  la  the  existence,  legally 
.ind  otticially.  of  an  urganl/^ed  p.iriy  in  appo- 
sition to  M.e  party  In  power  Tlie  subtle 
H'tlon  of  .1  loyal  opposition  takes  us  to  the 
center  of  the  democratic  priioess  of  go-.ern- 
ment.  In  the  large  perspective  the  opposi- 
tion party  Is  really  part  of  the  (fo-.  ernnient 
Its  present  e  means  that  democratic  go\ern- 
nient  Is  forced  to  seek  as  broad  and  toler;ib;e 
a  synthesis  of  Interest  as  possible  and  that 
the  minority  will  be  represented  to  s. ime  de- 
scree  In  the  policies  such  a  government  even- 
tu.iHy  ndcpts  " 

This  same  report  gfjes  o!i  to  explain  that 
It  Is  withm  and  not  only  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  In  the  United  States 
that  a  m.ijfjr  part  or  the  sT\iKg!e  between 
compe".;^;  interests  has  taken  piare'  .md  has 
been  sofunrd  and   negotiated 

Former  President  Conant  of  Harv  i.-d  fre- 
fiupntly  refers  to  college  students  as  that 
distingui'ihed  society  of  educated  men  and 
women  ■  With  the  air  filled  with  talk  of  a 
Peace  Corps,  former  President  Eisenh(,'wers 
suggestion  18-year-olda  be  allowetl  to  vote, 
and  Federal  aid  to  education,  the  world  is 
turning  m.jre  and  more  to  the  vigor  and 
le\dcrship  of  younger  people  T'xiay  coIlei?e 
students  have  the  obligation  to  identiiy 
themselves  with  one  of  the  two  great  pollt- 
!•  il  parties  For  the  good  of  our  "untry  I 
h'.pe  It  Will  be  the  Repub!ica:i  Party  As 
Republicans  they  must  share  in  discharging 
fhe  responsibilities  of  a  loyni  opposition 
How  can  this  be  done''  First  j.in  the  party, 
become  a  member  of  a  Republican  club  or 
study  gro\ip,  such  as  the  Young  Republicans, 
the  League  of  Republican  Women,  the  Re- 
publican Club,  or  similar  party  organizations 
-Second  organize  Republican  groups  on  the 
can^.pus  Third,  get  copies  r>f  the  Republican 
and  Dem')cratlc  platforms  Compare  the 
basic  proposals.  You  will  And  the  Republican 
Party  places  emphasis  on  Individual  self- 
reliance  The  Democratic  Party  submerges 
the  Individual  In  collectivism  This  Is  the 
great  divide  which  makes  the  goals  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  as  dl!Ter- 
ent  as  night  and  day. 

Collei'i'  students,  engaged  a;*  they  are  in 
the  held  of  learning,  should  criticize  con- 
structively the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Ken- 
nedy a'ln-.;nlstratlon  I  w::;  te!!  you  a  givod 
place  to  start  today 

A  few  days  ago  Preside:, t  Kennedy 
l.i'.inclied  .mother  of  his  schemes  iii  the  gre.it 
Kennedy  giveaway  sweepstakes,  which  seeks 
to  solve  every  problem  by  creating  a  new 
Government  bureau  and  asking  C  'ngress  for 
more  money  to  launch  anotlier  pr'>gram 
His  latest  is  a  request  for  fjiXi  nulUon  for 
Latin  America. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr  Kennedy  w.»s 
ciinpaigning  on  the  theme  th.it  Repuhiican.s 
had  allowed  Cuba  to  fall  unrler  Communist 
domination,  that  we  had  failed  to  enforce 
the  Mon.'- .e  Doctrine,  that  we  h.id  illowed 
our  friends  In  Cuba  to  fall  under  t.-.e  alien 
spell  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  allowed  an  alien 
philosophy  to  establish  a  foothold  m  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  He  stated  again  and 
again  that  If  elected  he  would  <et  this  mat- 
ter right  at  once.  Those  were  the  words. 
What  deeds  translate  those  lofry  words  lnt(j 
the  promised  results?  The  answer  is  none  " 
The  Cuban  situation  Is  steadily  deteriorat- 
ing It  Is  an  ill-concealed  political  secret 
that  he  h.is  set  the  stage  for  a  similar  dis- 
aster in  Brazil.  Apparently  he  Is  going  to  let 
those  friendly  people  drift  out  on  the  tide. 
Time  magazine  this  week  carries  a  part  of 
the  story  about  Mr  Kennedy's  L.it.n  .^meri- 
can  troubleshooter,  Adolf  Berle.  a  retreaded 
New  Dealer  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  out  on  a  f>er- 
sonal  mission  to  Brazil's  new  President 
Quadros.  In  Time's  language,  Berle  stuck 
out  his  hand  to  say  goodbye  Quadros  re- 
fused to  shake  It.  then  turned  his  back  on 


the  special  env<jy  of  the  President  of  the 
Un. ted  Stat'^s  "  Unfortunately,  Mr  Kennedy 
io  conceulirg  the  facts  with  respec  t  to  Brazil 

W.hat  is  'he  result  of  6  weeks  of  Kennedy 
m.anagemeit  of  our  foreign  aflalrs'  The 
Ci  r.ernment  of  Brazil  has  insulted  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's I hk: -for-peace  mission  Insii.tiU  .\!- 
Kenned)  s  personal  represent. itive  Berli-  .n.d 
has  resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  Rus- 
sian satelli  e  n.ition.s  as  a  prelude  to  estab- 
lishing cloier  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
br.izilian  otlcl.vls  are  ln\i:ing  such  pro-Rus- 
sian hgurts  as  Yugoslavia  s  Tito,  India's 
Nehru  and  Ghana  s  Nkrutnah.  and  others  to 
Brazil  Br  izil  h.is  also  announced  It  may 
vote  for  Red  Chinas  admission  to  t!.t 
United  Nations,  and  may  support  Khru- 
shchev s  pan  to  reorganize  the  UN  int  . 
complete  ir  ipotence  and  favors  noninterven- 
tion and  self-determination  in  Cuba  -in 
other  words.  BriuzU  supports  Castro 

Hie  loss  of  Brazil  to  pro-Russian  neu- 
tralism will  be  a  major  disaster  for  the 
United  .Sta'es 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  doing 
nothing  a'jout  this  ominous  dpvelr>pment. 
and  Is  foil  )wlng  a  calculated  policy  of  c.-n- 
ceuUrg  from  the  American  people  the  de- 
terioration of  our  relations  with  Brazil. 
If  Brazil  is  lo-t.  other  I^tin  American  coun- 
tries will  soon  follow  Then  the  political 
Integrity  of  the  Western  Hemi.vphere  and  the 
siifety  of  the  United  SLites  will  be  In  seri- 
ous peril.  It  is  time  for  President  Kennedy 
his  family  and  friends  of  the  admli.lstrutlon 
to  divert  s  )me  effort  from  pliilosophlcal  pro- 
p<^jsals  like  the  Peace  d  r[.»  and  the  10-year 
Latin  American  program  and  ttet  Ihiiigs 
movir\g  new  to  stuo  the  spread  of  neutrail*in 
and   prc^o!nmunif.n-.   in  L^iin  America 

College  itudents  are  in  an  excellent  p<*l- 
tion  to  fo<  us  public  attent.on  on  the  Brazil- 
ian fiasco,  and  to  crltlci/e  lack  of  action  bv 
the  Kennedy  administration  In  the  field  if 
foreign  aPalrs  I  have  cited  Brazil  as  Just 
f)ne  examole  Since  Mr  Kennedy  has  been 
in  crrice.  we  have  suffered  serious  lo«ses  In 
L»Tr>s  All  of  southeast  Asia  may  slip  Into 
the  hand)  of  our  enemies  unless  we  do 
some'hinp  S<juth  Africa  h?s  withdrawn 
frcjm  the  British  Commonwealth  and  wiP 
probably  withdraw  from  the  United  Na- 
tions Mi  Kennedy  dreaming  along  on  hi.s 
P'tlltica!  t,iinevm')<)n  is  ignoring  the  fact." 
The  Kennedy  admlnlstratl-m  has  alrendy 
let  us  dilft  Into  serlrius  dimcuUies  No 
doubt  they  hope  this  bad  dream  will  go 
away  before  the  h.3neymoon   Is  over 

I  urge  vou  to  Join  with  students  on  col- 
lege c:onpuse«  all  across  the  country  In  a 
call  for  action  on  the  cold  war  fr<int  The 
Kennedy  idmlnlstratlon  has  been  losing  the 
cold  war  in  all  fronts  since  it  came  into 
ofTlce  on  January  20  As  Republicans  and  as 
i;>od  citizi  ns  you  hav  the  i  esp<inslbi!lt  v  to 
arou-.e  al.  Americans  and  give  them  tlie 
facts  Th"  Kennedy  administration,  de- 
spite i's  '  impalL-n  promises  to  get  things 
mf>\ing     Is    losing    the    cold    war    on    every 


front  from  I-aos  to  Berlin  at  un  alarming 
rate.  And  all  the  while  Presidi-iit  Ket;ne<iy 
Is  holding  TV  press  conferenc'»s  and  an- 
nouncing new  programs  and  c.illlng  on 
Ciii'igres-'  for  m<ire  money  The  s^jber  truth 
Is  that  he  is  exercising  no  leadership,  he  Is 
doing  nothing,  and  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration gives  proml.se  of  being  the  'greatest 
"do  nothing"  administration  In  the  history 
of    our    l^epuijlic 

God   bless  eac'.i  of  you  and  Cnjd   help  all  of 
us 

Mr  (;<  )[  It\V.-\ILH  Ml  Pirsidrnt,  I 
would  call  m>  colltM>,;ut'  fioin  We.st  Vii - 
tiiiiKi  .s  altfiitiun  lo  thi.-i  .slati  mtiit  bv- 
cau.se  in  it  is  a:i  explatiatiun  of  \hr  iired 
for  opfjositinn  In  thcsr  lom.i!  ks  niy  col- 
lea;4U«-  uill  iioticr  that  Mr  .'-^.hiplcy  ha^ 
callfcl  attention  to  thv  fart  ih.-U  noihin?. 
haN  br»'n  don^-  iv.  Cuba  that  di'iiLictou^ 
developments  iiavc  occur  red  in  Bra/il 
about  which  nothing  i.-^  bcin^  dor. r  — at 
least,  iiulhin^;  that  we  know  of.  Mr 
Shipley  fiiith'-i  calN  for  action  on  the 
rold-war  front  but  m  this  hei.s  not  aloni-. 
The  American  jxuple  are  clamorini;  for 
thi.^  Had  Mr  Shipley's  remarks  been 
made  after  the  Pn  sident  s  decision  on 
Laos.  I  am  cerLam  Mr  Sh. .pley  woulu 
liavc  applauded  thi.s  action  a,s  h.ave  .ill 
Republican."^ 

Mr  Shipley  \va^  mettly  exerci.^inu  his 
prerogative  a.s  a  mt  mb' r  of  tlie  opixjsi- 
lion  party,  and  I  !iope  he  will  continue 
to  e.xercisc  it  In  doin«  this  he  minht 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  we  have  continued  un(>mi)Ioyment, 
nothiiv-;  con.struc;ive  ha-;  bef  n  done  to- 
ward putting  mt  n  back  to  work  Wr 
have  only  made  it  pos.Mble  to  provide 
assi.stanrc  duiit..'  unemployment,  and  I 
suggest  that  American  workln^tm»■n 
would  much  lather  have  jobs  than  to 
be  out  of  them  Tn  approach  this  prob- 
lem the  New  Frontier  i.s  merely  u.-in;,' 
warmed -(  \er  versions  of  the  New  Deal- 
Fair  Deal,  which  never  pulled  this  coun- 
try out  of  .1  tiepression  m  the  19303 
In  fact,  the  United  States  wa.s  the  last 
country  in  the  world  to  come  out  of  th.il 
depre>.sion  .'V.s  Mr  John  K  CKilbraith 
has  said  in  his  book.  American  Capital- 
i.sm— The  Concept  of  Counlervailm.^ 
Power.  '  It  took  the  mobiluati m  for  war 
to  achitve  ar.  end   to  that  dcDies^ion. 

To  .supp<iit  .Mr  Galbr.uths  conten- 
tion. I  ask  uiuinimous  con.'-ent  to  have 
printed  In  tlie  Kecord  a  table  covenn:; 
tfie  period   1929  thiouih  1940 

'I  here  beir.  ■  no  obiectinn  th.e  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ttie  Hfi  ofd. 
as  follows: 


l'»2». 

r«.m. 

1U31. 
I '.132. 
I'ttH. 
I«H. 
I<«S. 

vcn. 

1  !!■*«. 
IIHO. 


<«> 


IhttloriM 
vet  I 

r»  t 

fhLH 
1K7 
4.V7 

S2.ll 
ft*.3 

Tl.  0 
M  7 
70.4 
7>V.  I 


I-  «   pop- 

ulation 

'inrln«liiiir 

wnied 

lorrMOTer- 

S«u» 

(9> 

.v/jy»«M 

171.9 

I2S.3 

r.M.  1 

IJ4.W 

iz^  ; 

1*5 

1/7.4 

lOii 

129  0 

i.m  0 

Ul  n 

IXi  I 

r)l-«I>f>s-4l>lr 

prrwinnl 

Inivm*  |irr 

mpHa 

(fj/lWJ 

(le) 


fVfi 
«I4 
!,\t 
•J>M 
MM 
411 
<»« 
AIG 
AM 
!W 
fJC 

57<; 


Rent  Ob- 

" 

I'lV'tn- 

Cunsiiuirr 

IXMnMe 

l>|t)X<'(l  us 

I'rl.r 

IHTIHMlal 

r  <  . i„. 

!'.•*.  lilhiii- 

|»ruiilol 

lixlt-x 

Itiruinr  i>rr 

I>l<n  Ifcnt 

|>|o>  iriiil 

rlvilliUI 

IHM7-4V- 

<<i|iltn  I 

hhor  fin-ie 

10«> 

llOVdll 

(HI 

(12) 

(13; 

(10 

«•>) 

Milhnn* 

Siminnt 

r».3 

tUlUJ 

47  ti 

1  i> 

.1  1 

71    1 

sji; 

4i.A 

4  :« 

•^7 

«»  n 

m 

424 

f  0 

1 ".  '.1 

.V.  1 

MH 

3K  U 

i::  1 

la.r. 

u.a 

MM 

JKH 

IJ    H 

u  u 

S7.2 

71» 

40  V 

11.3 

•21   7 

.«7 

>n 

412.1 

m  G 

.11   1 

.vns 

ant 

44  4 

yo 

IK   •• 

r.l  4 

»im 

4«.. :« 

7  7 

M    i 

m.i 

xa 

44.  li 

MIL  4 

I'l  II 

M.  1 

UM 

4.Vti 

».  ."•. 

ir.  J 

so  • 

!t52 

47  5 

8.1 

14.  G 

'  I>I.H|>osali:o  Incoaie  («>r  ra{>tta  ittrn-rUil  tur  c 
ptirihising  [)i)wer.i.  fource    Cols   (IVfj'.i^ 


In  llir  Cnn-iiitnor  I'rliT  Iti'lei  frt[«n'sse»l  in  ilollars  of  11M7-40 
HaU.iU.-s,  lU.'i«r<lll|on,  I  ,S.  Dtpmlniuiil  i.f  Comn.cn*. 
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THE  B-70 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
during  the  presidentii.1  election  cam- 
[taipn.  Mr  Kennedy  called  repeatedly  for 
vi-'orous  development  and  deployment 
of  the  most  modern  weapon  systems  pos- 
sible In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
the  President  supported  the  moderniza- 
;  .on  of  our  forces  and  weapon  systems. 
,^nci.  moie  recently,  pre.ss  dispatches 
(•.aim  the  President  is  jjlanning  to  place 
primary  military  emphasis  on  new 
w  capons 

I  fully  support  this  emphasis  on  mod- 
ern -veapons  systems,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
hope  it  mean.s  the  administration  has 
decided  to  Kive  the  RO-ahcad  signal  for 
full  and  rapid  development  of  the  B-70 
Mach  3  bomber  now  l)eing  constructed 
by  the  North  American  Aviation  Co..  in 
California.  To  most  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  aviation  and  in  the  ultimate 
category  of  weapons  for  the  protection 
of  our  national  interests,  the  B-70  pro- 
gram makes  more  sense  than  anything 
t  Ise  being  developed  in  the  wcaix)ns  line 
today. 

This  plane.  Mr.  President,  has  been 
called  the  most  ama:'.ing  plane  in  the 
v.orld,  and  I  believe  aryone  who  becomes 
conver-sant  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
B_70 — even  in  an  era  which  continually 
vliot^ks  the  credulity  of  the  layman— will 
agree  that  the  title  is  appropriate.  This 
lilane  embodies  an  entirely  new  aero- 
nautical technology  in  propulsion,  aero- 
dvnamics,  structural  material,  air- 
conditioning,  reliability,  and  electronics. 
It  took  half  a  century  to  bring  the 
sjeed  of  operational  aircraft  up  to  the 
.'^ound  barrier.  But  the  B-70  will  not 
only  be  the  first  aircraft  to  cruise  super- 
.sonically  for  intercontinental  distances, 
it  will  also  be  the  first  operational  air- 
craft to  breach  the  thermal  barrier.  In 
one  technical  leap,  it  will  be  able  to  fly 
four  times  faster  that  its  predecessor,  the 
intercontinental  B-52,  This  is  an  amaz- 
1!!;,'  feat  of  American  ingenuity  which,  I 
belu've.  must  be  pursued  to  completion  if 
the  admini-stration  is  serious  about  pro- 
vidinc  arms  yn  formidable  that  we  can 
be  confident  "beyond  doubt"  that  they 
>'  ill  never  have  to  be  used. 

On  the  subject  of  speed.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  Mach  3  of  the  B-70  is  un- 
impressive compared  with  ballistic  mis- 
.vile  speeds.  But  the  missile's  speed  is 
not  constant  throughout  its  flight.  It 
slow.N  down  as  it  reenters  the  atmosphere, 
and  when  it  actually  impacts  it  is  going 
.slower  than  the  B-70  flies.  True,  no 
rea.sonablc  defense  against  the  ballistic 
mis.sile,  Uikinit  advantage  of  this  termi- 
nal slowdown,  has  been  developed.  But 
neither  does  the  Sovii  t  Union  have  any 
defensive  weapon,  either  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  air.  that  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  sliooting  down  a  Mach  3  B-70' 
bomber. 

Furthermore,  speed  must  be  valued  in 
relation  to  a  weapon's  other  capabilities. 
11;''  B-70  has  capabilities  which  missiles 
Cannot  match.  It  can  vary  the  altitude 
and  direction  of  attack,  can  use  evasive 
.iction,  can  use  tactical  diversions,  feints, 
and  a  combination  of  two  or  more  force* 
atuickin,!^  from  different  directions,  to 
confuse  the  enemy.  It  can  bring  human 
ud'-ment  and  decision,  which  must  al- 
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ways  be  the  most  es.sential  elements  of 
combat,  directly  into  the  target  area.  It 
can  bring  itself  and  its  crew  back  to  its 
base  to  fly  again  and  again.  And  it  can 
be  used  in  conflicts  of  any  intensity,  from 
a  brush-fire  waf  to  an  all-out  nuclear 
exchange. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
the  B-70  is  not  simply  one  among  many 
weapons  systems  competing  for  defense 
dollars.  Because  it  has  unique  and  vital 
capabilities  unparalleled  by  other  weap- 
ons, it  is  not  competitive,  but  comple- 
mentary to  them. 

It  is  the  only  wcajKin  planned  a^  the 
successor  of  the  B-52  intercontinental 
bomber,  which  has  been  and  is  the  main- 
stay of  our  deterrent  streni^th. 

In  its  time  period,  the  B-70  will  be  the 
only  weapon  providing  versatiiity  cf 
action  to  an  American  .'-trikiny  force 
which,  without  it.  would  be  compoied 
entirely  of  ballistic  missiles. 

It  will  be  the  only  Air  Force  d'-terrent 
weapon  capable  of  getting  clear  of  the 
ground  in  case  of  an  unconfirmed  warn- 
ing of  attack,  and  in  this  way  assunnp;  a 
potential  enemy  that  he  could  not  escape 
retaliation. 

It  will  be  the  only  U.S.  strategic  weap- 
on capable  of  seeking  out  and  destroy- 
ing targets  on  the  basis  of  actual  obser- 
vation, and  thus  will  be  the  only  weapon 
useful  against  such  vital  targets  as  mo- 
bile missile  launchers  and  installation  of 
uncertain  location  of  ill-defined  coor- 
dinates. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  administra- 
tion has  put  itself  forw aid  as  the  essence 
of  novelty.  The  word  "new"  has  been 
Its  touchstone.  President  Kennedy  has 
not  only  called  for  new  and  modern 
weapons  systems,  but  he  has  also  specifi- 
cally supported  the  B-70. 

I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Congress, 
which  was  responsible  for  having  the 
B-70  reinstated  to  a  full  weapon  system 
last  5'ear,  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
new  administration  will  suit  action  to 
words,  and  wiU  push  the  B-70  weapon 
system  to  operational  status  with  all 
po.ssible  speed. 


counselor,  mentor,  and  inspiring  leader 
in  collegiate  and  civic  affairs.  His  un- 
selfish, enthusiastic  participation  in 
sports  has  been  widely  appreciated 
throughout  southern  California. 

Since  receiving  his  sheepskua  in  1924 
as  a  member  of  the  first  4-year  class 
graduated  from  UCLA,  Bill  Ackerman 
literally  has  been  wrapped  up  in  affaiis 
of  that  institution.  Nonetheless,  he  has 
mana.fied  to  find  time  for  a  variety  of 
off-campus  activities.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  ccntuiT  the  coach  of  tennis,  he 
P'oduccd  10  teams  of  racket-wiclders 
which  won  titles  in  the  southern  division 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  His 
.service  at  the  university  includes  several 
year.-  as  director  of  athletics  and  a  pe- 
riod as.  baseball  coach.  He  worthily  was 
honored  in  1947  as  UCLA's  Alumnus  of 
the  Year.  In  the  broader  sports  world 
he  is  likewise  well  known,  having  served 
as  ccx;hairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coli- 
seum relays,  member  of  the  Southern 
California  Committee  for  the  Olympic 
Games,  the  O^vrnpic  Games  Tennis  Com- 
mittee, and  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  Tennis  Committee. 

It  is  heart  warming  to  know  that  a 
virtual  communitywide  dinner  will  be- 
speak the  appreciation  felt  for  this  de- 
votion to  this  great  educational  institu- 
tion, its  long  parade  of  students,  and  the 
cause  of  good  sportsmanship. 


FORTY      YEARS      OF      HONORABLE 

SERVICE  BY  WILLIAM  C.  ACKER - 

MAN  AT  UCLA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  genera- 
tions of  undergraduates  who  have  at- 
tended one  of  California's  nationally 
known  educational  institutions,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  have 
fond  and  grateful  recollections  of  a  staff 
member  who  has  spent  virtually  his  en- 
tire life  on  the  West  wood  campus. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  deserved  tribute  will 
be  paid  by  alumni,  civic  and  govern- 
mental leaders,  associates,  and  others  to 
William  C.  Ackerman,  a  highly  respected 
figure  who  has  contributed  generously 
and  significantly  to  a  host  of  activities 
and  undertakings  in  the  collegiate  and 
athletic  worlds. 

Although  personally  I  received  my 
higher  education  at  a  university  which  is 
known  by  sportswriters  as  a  traditional 
rival  of  UCLA.  I  long  have  known  the 
affection  and  regard  in  which  Bill  Acker- 
man has  won  a  coveted  reputation  as 


FEDERAL    AID    TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings  on  the  various 
bills  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  education 
there  appeared  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Mr.  Roger 
A.  Freeman,  of  Claremont.  Calif.  Mr. 
Freeman  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Federalism  at 
Claremont  Men's  College,  and  also  con- 
nected with  the  Institute  for  Social 
Science  Research  in  Washington. 

For  a  great  many  years  Mr.  Freeman 
has  made  special  studies  in  the  field  of 
Federal  aid  for  education  and,  in  my 
judgment,  certainly  qualifies  as  one  of 
the  truly  authentic  authorities  in  this 
field.  His  testimony  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  was  truly  revealing 
and  should  be  examined  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  order  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  issues  involved.  I  ask 
leave,  therefore,  to  have  Mr.  Freeman's 
statement  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition  thereto.  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
clude a  statement  submitted  by  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. This  statement  was  also  presented 
to  the  Education  Subcommittee  on 
March  14  and  is  accompanied  by  a  table 
showing  the  number  of  bond  issues  and 
the  amounts  involved  which  were  vali- 
dated in  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
for  elementary  and  secondary  school 
purposes. 

In  addition,  there  is  one  other  ap- 
pendix to  indicate  the  number  of  school 
bond  issues  which  were  sold  in  the  week 
of  February  27  to  March  3,  1961.  This 
information  is  as  current  as  any  which 
can  be  obtained  and  should  prove  highly 
informative  and  useful  to  the  Members. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the   state-  M"^t  i>f  'he  Fe-derti!  supp.r'  *.    ';.:•,  (i,.'e  h  la 

ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th^^  ^"^'i  '"  the  form  of  ,iKricu;-ur  ii     nim  duu-s 

Record,  as  follows:  '^''  '-'^he-  scho.,i  iu..ch  aul  aiul  m  the  nuture 

EDrcATioN    OF    THE    CoMMiTrFK    ON    I.ABoR  "     /   ,'  V^^'  prug  nms  oqu«l  less  than  I  per- 

AND    Public    Weija»     US     SrN.-r     8-t«  ""^  "^     '"^  '*'^''"'   ''"dgrt  ar.d   slightly  over 

AND    t-iBLic    WKIJ-AKK.    US     SrsA.r     8.TH  ouc- ten th  . ,f  1  percfu t  ..f  f hc  Federal  budKCt 

CriNGRESS,    IST  SESSION     ON    M\RrH    13      1961  -t-v,      i       ,    ,     ..                             ,      .     »i"<^'.ii   uuuKt^i 

o««u«,     «   jHAK.  rt   i.j,   laoi  The  I.-nl.sl.itlve  prup*.sa!s  for  Federal  school 

My    n.ime    la    Roger    A     Freeman.    I    am    a  aid  before  the  87th  Congress  may  bo  clas»l- 

research     associate     at     the      Institute     for  fled  aa  follows: 

Studies    ;n    Federalism   at    Clartm ont   Mens  i a)  Grants  for  general  schCHjl  support;  this 

College.     Claremont,    Calif  .    and     also    con-  Includej  S.   8   by  .Senator   MtNAMA«\.  S    723 

nected  wuh  the  Institute  for  Social  Science  by  Senator  Cooper,  and   S    1021    by  Ser-.ator 

Research    In    Washington       I    am    appearing  Morse 

before   your  committee   at    the   invitation  of  <b)    dr.ints    for   sch'jol    construcilon,    tJils 

your  chairman.     I  received  his  telegram  ask-  Includes   S    433   by   Sennt<jr    Uirksen    isome 

Ing  me  to  testify  only  last  weelt  and.  beca\ise  bills  before  the  House  of  Representatives  also 

o:  other  commitments,  have  had  to  prepare  propose  loans). 

this    statement    In    considerable    haste       For  ici    Sharing    of    certain    Federal    revenues 

this  reas<.n.  I  request  that  I  be  permitted  to  with  the  States,  with  the  proceeds  eurm.irkcd 

e<lit   my    testimony    before    it    i.s    inser'ed    in  for  eduatlon,  this  Includes  S  293  by  Sena 'or 

the  record  of  the  committee  Cotton 

For  the  Information  of  your  committee.  I  idi  Federal  Income-tnx  credits  for  payment 

would  like   to  state   that   I   directed    the   re-  of   loca;    school    taxes   or   tuition    payments; 

search   of   the  Education   Committee   of   the  this   Includes  S    991   by  Senator  Ooldwater 

US  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela-  "fW  S    792  by  Senator  Keating 

tlons  in    1954-55.  «rved  as   a  consultant  on  ,    ^„^  „^^,_r  or  rEt.FRAi    Ait,  on  srHrn,:. 

school   hnance   to   the   White   House   Confer-  riNANcra                       "  -^ '■ 

ence  on  Education,  and  subsequently  vmriced  ., 

in  the  White  House  Office    Executive  Ottlce  <,:  ^^"^^  "^  '^^  school-aid  bills  before  the  87th 

the  President,  before  I  entered  upon  my  pres-  <^   '"(^reKs   w„uld   allocate  between   •250  mil- 

ent  assi.?nment.     Previously    I  had  been  as-  ",""   ""'^  *'   billion   In   Federal  f\inds  annu- 

sistant  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  -,r  W.ish-  ^''^  ^  "^^  ''^^■»t«s    w't»>  t^^  typical  amount.s 

ington   for   about   6   years      Oplni.,i„.   I   m..v  "''i""'*   ''I''*^   million. 

express  are  entirely  my  nwn  and  do  not  in  ..J^!,^"^"''  *''^'^'  ^^'^K^t  ""^  t*^''->l»  "^•"r 
any  way  aim  to  reflect  the  views  of  any  of  f^,^!'!!,""  ,'!"'•  '"  pro-ected  to  rise  to  at 
the  organizations  with  which  I  am  or  was  1*?"..  ,"  *'"'"^"-  »"^  possibly  as  murh  as 
connected  *^^  biMon.  by  the  end  of  the  19608  It  is 
Schocjl  revenues  have  shown  a  consistent  "PP'^''^"'  ^I'J'^  t^'^  ^>"«  "-'W  under  conslder- 
rlse  m  the  postwar  period,  when  measured  "tl  ^  ,  make  only  a  minor  c.mtrlbu- 
agalnst  the  national  Income,  and  virtuallv  "'"-^•^'•«''^- "'<'^'' t^**" '' token-to  the  over- 
all of  those  who  in  recent  years  have  studied  ^J,\  requirements  of  the  schr^.ls  and  leave 
the  outIn<,k  for  school  finances  are  agreed  Tf'  "'  the  problem  of  augmenting,  within 
that  taxes  for  school  purposes  are  likely  to  iL"  %'",  '"''"'''  V'"?,."''  t*'*."*"  ''^  P"'"'"' 
continue  to  climb  over  the  next  10  years  t^"^    ^'^    P ""^"^    ^'^^    '^'^    ^'•'"'''       '^^^'^ 

■>"""''  proposals  either  assume  that  the  SUtes  have 

Public  school  revenue.1  as  a  pt-rrcntagr  at  the  the  capacity  t(;  raise,  for  example   »23  bii:inn 

national  income    1946  61  or  $30  billion  a  year  for  the  schiKils  but  r.m- 

Pcrcent  not  raise  the  one  additional  billion  or  they 

1945  46.. 17  are   Intended   as  the  start  of  a  Federal  pro- 

1949  50 2  4  gram  whlrh    within  a  few  years,   will  climb 

1954-55      .      2  7  to  b.rwern  »5  and  «8  billion  annually 

1959  60          3  4  It  is  difncult   to  predict    what  effect   these 

1960-61     estimate) 3   5  prop.isals  would  have  on  the  level  of  8«'hoc<l 

There    Is.    however,   no   agreement    on    the  f! "''!"''!', ^^'^'f  ""^  ^'^"imunltles  have  been 

type   of    taxes-Income,   safes    or    property-  u  7h  ^v,             *     ?:"'    support    more   rap- 

whleh    ought    to    be    lncrea..ed     nor    on    the  l^L^V   I^h!  ^l^T  I  ^''^''  ^''^T'^''      ^"' 

levels     of     government     Federal.     State,     or  ^.^.-^f^P'f^^he    White    House    Conference    on 

local-wh.ch  should  accept  the  responsibility  J'^   mI^°"  ,LTfn      '^^'    "o^"^'    '""'^'    ^'^ 

for  it                                                         t^         u    i  >  doubled    within    10    years.      But    in    6    years 

The   National  Tax   Association,    the   coun-  "^^ell  a'd^ennui  ^rT.^r  ,%%'''"'    '"'"""!! 

try  s  leading  professional  sr^iety  of  teachers  f?     ,           decennial  rate  of  153  percent,  and 

administrators,  and  practitioners  in  the  neUl  l^t  pTrc'enT  ''"'*"'"   '""  ^^"^   ''''°  ^"""-^ 

of  taxation,  appointed  In    1957  a  committee  -t-vM  ,„      .i.  .         w      . 

on    the    flnancl^   of    public    e<lucat^n    and  ^    rLTTl      "?  »^*'°°'  »"PP°^^  '»  ^^"^  P"'--^- 

gave  It  the  assignment  to  s'udy  and  report  Tncre  ,  ^  .n '".h""?  °"  ''"  ^"^^^'"'''^'"«  ^•'^*' 

on   the   flnanclnl   or   the   public^  elementary  l^'i^^r.^^rnu' 1^  n^ZT  ^Z^'^^^.^V. 

and  secondary  schools.     The  con.mit'ee    un-  .trough    1^52-53     $940   million  Vnriualy    m 

der  my  chairmanship    has  been   at   w  Tk  for  the   8    years    1953  54    through    1960  61      Vhe 

over  3  years  and  completed  its  rep.,rt  in  Jar.-  „^ere,.se  m  each  of  the  past  2  years  exceeded 

H''^\fl       u    ^•^°'^«"d^  ^•^''""•^^  methods  ,1   billion       Better  than  95   pe  rent  ofThes. 

by  which  school  revenues  can  be  llted  to  a  amounts  were  provided  by  States  and  com! 

\V:n;     n         J*  TT  ""''  '''"  ""'  "'  '^"  "lunlties      The  crucial   question   Is  whetl^r 

1960  s.     On  some  policy  Issues  a  majority  and  state  and  local  support  will  continue  ,0  im- 

a  minority  view    s  expressed       In   mv   testi-  pp.ve   at   Its   current    rate   if   Federal    fun   s 

mony  I  intend  to  lean  heavily  on  the  findings  ^re  made  available  for  school  purp..ses 

of    that   commute.   In   reg.u-d    to  sources   of  several  of  the  bills  such  as  S    1021'  ,HR 

taxation  for  school  purposes  4970,     s    8    .  H  R    446,  ,  or  S    723  would   Im - 

,  .^^  '.?H°  A            ,*?P*^  ""  '^''     Priceedmgs  pose    upon    State.s    whose    expenditures    or 

of  the  53d  Annual  Conference  on  TaxaUon.  effort   decline     and    two   of    the   bills   reouire 

now  in  the  printing  stage,  and  s.heduled  to  certain  year-to-year  increases      But  even  the 

be  published  In  April  1961      I  am  submitting  comparatively   stringent   formula   In  S     lO'l 

a  copy  of  the  report  for  the  information  of  would    exempt    most    States    from    penalties 

ynir  committee  and  any  use  it  may  wish  to  and  could  not  prevent  states  from  a  m.ite- 

make  of  It  rial  slowdown  in  the  improvement  of  state 

Most    of    the    bills   which    are    under   con-  and  local  support 

slderation  by  your  committee  would  Increase  Federal    s.-hool    aid    h.us    widely    been    pro- 

the  Federal  school  contribution,  which  so  far  posed  as  an  alternatUe  U,  higher  State  and 

has  been  relatively  Mnall,  by  amounts  which  local    taxes       F(jr    example    a    recent    report 

equal  5  percent  of  the  Bchool  budget  or  less,  stated      "In    Pennsylvania     Governor    Law- 
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reiue  holds  off  proposing  any  substnnti.il 
Increase  In  Stale  aid  for  schofjls  In  the  new 
budget,  he  li>oks  Instead  to  Congress  to  ,im- 
thorlze  PVderal  educational  grants  for 
States  " 

That  this  Mew  is  neither  new  nor  unique 
Is  apparent  from  something  that  Woodro\^ 
Wllbon  wrote  in  1886  when  Federal  aid  wu.s 
being  debated  In  Congress  ,y^  Intensely  ,^ 
It  Is  today  It  was  evident  that  no  Increase 
In  the  State  appropriation  for  public  edu- 
cation would  be  voted  as  long  as  there  w.is 
the  le.ist  prospect  of  aid  from  Washington 
•  •  •  there  was  deliberate  deternun.uion  to 
enjoy  the  easy  position  of  a  be:;eflci.iry  of 
the  National  Government  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent,  rather  than  to  be  mdepeudein 
and  support  a  gcxxl  school  system  by  Us  own 
unaided  efforts  " 

It  Is  very  doubtful  whether  States  and 
communities  will  continue  to  raise  school 
support  from  their  own  sources  by  a  billion 
dollars  each  year  If  a  program  of  Federal 
aid  Is  adopted  At  least  part  of  Uie  Federal 
funds  would  thus  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
Stiile  and  Ux-al  sup;>.)rt  rather  lii.in  as  an 
addition  to  the  Kchool  budget 

If.  for  cx.<mple.  It  were  tuisumeil  th.it  the 
funds  under  the  Presidents  program  iS 
1021  and  HR  4a7i)i  were  dUldetl  equally 
between  co!isiru<  t Ion  and  teachers'  salaries. 
the  picture  might  be  as  follows  $333  million 
could  build  approximately  7  5oo  classrooms, 
or  slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  tne 
70.0OO  now  annually  built  by  States  and 
communities  If  about  oTie  project  In  fl-. e 
were  eligible  for  Federal  matching  many 
boards  of  e<iucatl(jn  would  tend  to  defer 
their  building  pl.ans  for  one  or  several  years 
until  they  too  become  eligible  Scho«)l  bond 
1-ssue*  now  at  a  record  high  b<jth  In  amount 
and  In  approval  percentage  might  f.ill  more 
often,  as  many  commuiuties  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  approve  pr  ix^als  which  carry  no 
Feder;U  funds 

If  the  other  half  of  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion were  appll-Hl  U)  teachers'  salaries  tthu.-i 
not  augmenMng  the  number  of  teachers 
but  raising  their  salaries  1  It  would  finance 
a  8al:u-y  Increase  of  ab<iut  $200  in  the  first 
year  of  the  prr>(n-pjn  and  of  another  $30  in 
each  of  the  2  .-iuccecding  years  States  and 
communltlea  have  increiis»><l  teachers  salaries 
by  an  average  uf  $2;iO  in  e.ich  of  the  piLst  8 
ye.».r»  W.-uld  St.i'e  U-glslatures  and  com- 
munities be  as  willing  as  they  have  been 
to  vote  far  higher  tax<n!  for  raising  teachers' 
salaries  if  Federal  aid  for  that  purjxite  were 
made  available'' 

Such  questions  are  difRrult  t«j  answer  but 
they  must  be  Uiken  into  consideration  when 
considering  the  v.irio\is  aid  prop»)«als  It 
Is  doubtful  whether  progr.uns  which  supply 
relitlvely  .small  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
would  raise  the  over.all  level  of  sch.xil  fi- 
nances by  very  much  Tliey  would  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  li,,wever  if  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  State  and  lix-al 
funds  .ts  such  Is  held  desirable  because  it 
would  enhance  the  influence  of  the  prolcs- 
slonal  admiiilstrat(5rs  ujxjii  schij<jl  policies 
It  cert.ilnly  would  m.ike  them  less  dependent 
ui->on  the  cood  will  and  approval  of  State 
legislatures  boards  of  education,  communi- 
ties and  parents 

a.     THE    EffECT    OF    TEDERAI.     AID    ON    SCHOOI 
CONTROL 

Mi>st  f)f  the  bills  declare  that  Uiey  Intend 
to  leave  the  control  of  education  with  the 
States  and  several  bills  specifically  forbid 
Fwleral  dei)artments  or  employees  to  exercise 
Control  o\er  the  schools.  There  Is,  howe\er 
a  considerable  dinerence  In  the  cffei-t  whlcli 
the  several  tvpes  of  plans  would  have  on 
the  m.ikmg  of  educational   policy 

The  pro(K)«als  for  tax  credits  or  for  the 
sharing  of  revenues  would  leave  the  {xiwer 
of  making  decisions  about  where  It  Is  now 
l(x-.ited  T^ey  would  use  the  Federal  Ux 
m.ichlnery  for  "duciitional  purposes  by  one  of 
two  methods,  they  would  either  channel  Fed- 
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eraUy-coUected  funda  to  the  States  or  they 
would  enable  Slates  and  conununltlM  to 
roUe<.t  higher  taxes  and  fees  whoee  burden 
vkvnild  l>e  borne  by  the  general  Federal  tax- 
payer r.ither  thiui  by  tlie  communities 
which  make  the  expenditure. 

Particularly  some  of  the  tax  credit  pro- 
p  >sal3  would  t<;nd  to  strengthen  the  Influ- 
iiice  of  pru-eiitR.  and  of  local  residents  In 
general,  upcjii  school  a'Talrs,  and  distribute 
benefits  fairly  to  all  children.  They  would 
run  counter  t.o  the  suggestion  which  baa 
rc-elved  considerable  attention  In  recent 
\cars.  that  the  Influence  of  the  professional 
educators  and  adnilnl.'lrators  upon  school 
jHjliclcs  ought  to  be  broadened  and  recn- 
ftTced. 

One  object '.on  lo  t.'\  .luir.ng  proposals  haa 
been  tli  it  they  would,  to  to  speak,  leave  the 
money  v,here  it  Is,  In  other  words  not  re- 
distribute the  funds  .ts  between  high-In- 
come and  lv)w-lncomo  Stales.  This  la 
correct.  Hut  the  effKt  of  the  so-called 
equalizing  aid  formulas  In  narrowing  the 
fiscal  capacity  among  the  States  Is  very 
small,  llie  di'Terence  In  the  size  of  the 
grant  between  the  hifhest  and  the  lowest 
States  in  the  ;ainun!.' tratlon  bill  (S.  1021 
and  H  R  4ij70)  is  $4  45  per  capita  of  popula- 
tion. The  liicidcnce  of  Federal  taxation 
among  the  Slates  vane*  from  $961  to  tl78 
per  c.ipfa.  which  is  a  difference  of  $783.  In 
other  words  tl;e  dilTerentlal  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  Is  more  than  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  Inipat  of  the  distribution 
formula  In  the  proposed  school  grant  pro- 
gram would  be.  The  eUcct  of  the  program 
.:i  more  ne.irly  equalizing  fiscal  capacity 
iimong  the  States  would  be  diminutive  com- 
pared with  the  workii.g  of  Uic  Federal  tax 
f ystein 

The  House  of  Reprcsent.i  lives  twice 
adoj-'cd  an  .iinei.dment  which  would  have 
emp".  yed  the  revenue  sharing  principle  for 
educational  purposes,  once  In  regard  to  1 
percent  of  llie  income  tax  collections  and 
once  In  regard  to  25  percent  of  the  cigarette 
tsx  collections.  Both  actioiis  were  subse- 
tjuently  rescinded 

Aiiotlier  possibility  of  using  the  Federal 
taxing  machinery  for  the  supp>ort  of  State 
ai-.d  lix-nl  public  5er\lces  would  be  a  so- 
called  blrn-k  grant.  For  exiunple.  Great 
Britain  In  1958  combined  the  12  major  func- 
tional prants  cf  the  National  Government 
t  ■>  local  atithorltlcs  Into  one  unconditional 
purely  fi'^cal  grant  This  method  makes  cen- 
trally Collected  funds  available  to  local  gov- 
ernments but  leaves  the  control  over  their 
activities  In  local  h.inds. 

Oj)pjsit!on  to  iii;y  type  of  tax  credit,  reve- 
mie  sharing,  or  unconditional  fiscal  grant 
seenis  t  >  relate  to  the  fart  that  the  funds 
would  he  channeled  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  the  State  treasuries,  bypa.'^s  the  Federal 
and  .State  departments  of  education,  and 
thus  len\c  policy  decl.slnns  with  the  general 
State  and  local  a\ithorltles 

Most  of  the  grant-type  bills  before  the 
87th  Cnngress  propose  that  each  State  edu- 
ratlonnl  ngenrv  \ise  Its  own  judgment  In 
diiift;:ig  ;i  p'.:.n  on  the  division  of  funds  as 
to  purpose  and  among  the  several  districts 
within  a  State  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  US  Commissioner  of  Education.  Those 
bills  would  tremendously  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  State  departments  of  education 
verstis  the  general  State  and  local  author- 
ities It  Is  significant  that  most  of  the  bills 
whl'.e  outlawing  control  of  local  schools  by 
a  Federal  agency.  Impose  very  stringent  con- 
trols, and  In  effect,  mandates,  upon  State 
I'.'gislatures 

Pr  ipoeals  for  F'ederal  school  aid  have  often 
become  enmeshed  In  a  debate  of  whether 
they  will  or  will  not  lead  to  Federal  con- 
'.  rol      I  tend  to  agree  with  Max  Lerner  who 

11  a  significant  article  In  the  Journal  Of  the 
National  Education  Association  (October 
H58I   stated: 

"Tlie  chcrice  before  us  Is  not  a  choice  be- 
t'A-een  the  control  of  education  by  local  of- 


ficials and  by  National  Government  ofiicials; 
that  Is  not  the  choice,  and  don't  let  anyone 
tell  us  It  is.  The  choice  is  btlween  coiuiol 
by  people  who  have  not  given  their  lives  to 
education  and  control  by  people  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  it  ' 

The  significant  effect  of  the  grant- in-uld 
type  bills  probably  would  be  a  shllt  in  con- 
trol from  general  State  and  local  auth' r- 
Itlcs,  that  Is  from  St\te  legislatures,  parents, 
and  communities,  in  oilier  words  from  :ay 
persons,  to  tiie  uationaliy  organized  educa- 
tional administrators  at  Federal.  State,  and 
local  levels.  Such  a  shift  Is  held  desiralile. 
necessary,  or  inevitable  by  many.  The  schaol 
administrators'  journal  Overview  editorial- 
ized in  November  IDGO;  "The  United  Stales 
is  inexorably  movii-ig  toward  a  natioua:  sys- 
tem of  education  •  •  *  the  long-held  views 
that  education  is  largely  a  personal  conc:-rn 
and  that  educational  policy  should  be  m.ide 
by  local  units  of  g.ncrnmcnt  will  have  to 
go  •  •  •  the  national  welfare  demands  a 
national  system  of  education."  Dozens  of 
similar  statement-,  from  le-iding  educational 
administrators  and  profcr.sors  c'l  education 
could  be  cited. 

On  the  other  hand  many  persons  hold  that 
Just  as  war  is  to<i  important  to  be  left  to 
the  generals,  educ-iti'^n  Is  t  .>o  inip^r'. .tnt  to 
be  left  to  the  educators. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  —  though  not  all-  of 
the  school  administrators  who  have  .'<ppeflred 
before  congressional  committees  to  testify 
on  Federal  aid  proposals  have  spoken  In 
favor  of  grant  programs  controlled  by  S'.ate 
departments  of  education.  When  the  C-ov- 
ernors  of  the  States  were  polled  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  L£  bor 
In  1959.  they  spoke  overwhelmingly  In  op- 
position to  Federal  aid.  None  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  State  and  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation has  appeared  to  testify  on  behaU  of 
Federal  school  n  d  for  at  least  the  pa^it  5 
years,  but  some  have  testified  against  It. 
The  National  SchCK^l  Boards  Association  hsts 
refused  to  endorse  or  support  Federal  aid. 

In  summary:  Federal  funds  could  be  pro- 
vided for  local  schools  by  several  methods 
which  would  not  result  In  a  change  in 
educational  control.  The  adoption  of  grant- 
type  school  aid  programs  however  would 
significantly  alter  the  power  structure  and 
policy  directions  In  the  American  public 
schools. 

The  most  frequently  cited  purpose  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  schools  is  a  substantial  increa.se 
in  funds  which  Is  held  necessary,  first  be- 
cause of  rising  enrollments  and.  second. 
because  of  existing  shortages  of  classrooms 
and  terw:hers.  It  appears  therefore  appropri- 
ate to  review  the  prospects  of  enrollment 
and  classroom  a:id  teacher  supply. 

3.    THE    ENROLLMENT    OtTTLOOK 

The  decade  of  the  1950's  saw  the  most 
spectacular  expansion  of  the  school-age  pop- 
ulation. The  number  of  young  people  be- 
tween 6  and  17  years  of  age  Jumped  by  46 
percent.  As  of  now  the  "tidal  wave"  has  all 
but  passed.  Between  1960  and  1970  the 
school-age  population  will  grow  only  30  per- 
cent. The  annual  increase  in  the  past  5 
years  averaged  1.5  million.  Between  1965 
and  1970  it  will  average  only  644.000  a  year. 

Enrollment  In  the  public  schools  grew  1.2 
million  annually  In  the  past  5  years;  In  the 
second  half  of  the  1960's  it  will  Increase  less 
th&n  eOO.OOO  a  year.  It  Is  not  that  the  enter- 
ing classes  will  be  smaller  but  the  difference 
between  the  enterli:ig  and  the  leaving  classes 
will  decline  sharply  as  the  war  and  postwar 
babies  start  to  graduate. 

Actually,  public  schools  never  faced  nor 
managed  as  difficult  a  situation  as  did  the 
private  schools.  While  public  enrollment 
grew  42  percent  over  the  past  20  years, 
private  enrollment  Jiunped  a  dramatic  147 
percent.  We  may  speculate  about  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  shift  from  public  to 
private  schools  which  occurred  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  class  sizes  are  much  larger  and 


overcrowding  far  worse  in  most  private 
.school.;.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  population 
projftiions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
pro.e  beyond  doubt  tJ;iat  the  worst  of  the  big 
enroilment  expansion  in  the  public  schools 
is  almost  over.  Growth  will  continue  on  a 
more  moderate  scale. 

4.    THE    CLASSROOM    SHORTAGE 

T"ne  OfRcc-  of  Education  reported  a  class- 
room shortr.ge  as  of  the  fall  of  1960  of 
142.100  clas' rooms.  TTie  report — as  its  pred- 
f  crs.'^or  a  year  earlier — was  sharply  criticized 
by  examiners  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
held  up  for  some  time,  but  finally  released 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  his  last  day  In  office, 
Janu.Try  19,  1961.  It  can  be  better  evaluated 
in  a  historical  pcr.=^pective. 

Congress  'n  1950.  ordered  a  national  school 
facilities  survey.  It  was  undertaken  at  a 
cost  of  niore  than  $5  million  and  reported 
a  shortage  of  312,000  classrooms.  Then,  In 
the  fall  of  1954  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  testified  that  the  shortage  had 
grown  to  370.000  and  other  responsible  of- 
ficials predicted  that  It  would,  within  3 
years,  rise  to  600.000. 

When  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Education  soon  after  polled  the  States,  It 
arrived  nt  a  shortage  of  198,625.  Finding 
Itself  under  a  barrage  of  criticism,  the  Office 
of  Education  revised  its  estimates,  and  its 
annual  canvass  of  classroom  shortages 
rtartcd  coming  down  until  It  hit  a  low 
of  132,400  In  the  fall  of  1959.  A  year 
later  it  reported  a  shortage  of  142,100  class- 
rooms. This  was  230,000  less  than  had  been 
rep'irted  6  years  earlier,  and  360.000  fewer 
than  had  been  predicted. 

But  the  new  figure  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  more  reliable  than  the  earlier  ones. 
Statistics  for  the  years  1956  and  1960  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
were  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Rbcoed  of 
January  31,  1961  and  show  this  4-year  com- 
parison: enrollment  had  grown  4.8  million 
children  who  required  the  addition  of 
171.000  classrooms.  The  niunber  of  class- 
roonis  in  use — after  deducting  those  which 
had  been  abandoned — has  Increased  by 
252.000  which  left  81.000  classrooms  for  the 
reduction  of  shortages  which  existed  in  the 
fall  of  1956.  But  the  shortage  reported  by 
the  Office  of  Education  had  been  reduced  by 
only  17,000.  This  means — and  a  detailed 
analysis  confirms  It — that  several  States  had 
meanwhile  "upped"  their  shortages  by  64,000 
classrooms  by  either  raising  their  standards 
or  reevaluating  their  needs.  Actually  In 
those  4  years  enrollment  had  increased  15 
percent,  the  niunber  of  classrooms  In  use  23 
percent,  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  class- 
room had  declined  from  29.0  to  27.1. 

These  figures  may  appear  dry  but  they 
are  significant.  They  prove  that  the  various 
shortage  reports  are  not  all  Internally  con- 
sistent nor  usin^;  standards  which  would 
permit  valid  comparisons  from  year  to  year 
and  add  up  to  a  meaningful  national  total. 
They  largely  express  the  opinion  of  hundreds 
of  Individuals  all  over  the  country,  which 
fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  from  State  to 
State,  from  school  district  to  school  district. 
With  several  reevaluations  taking  place 
each  year  In  a  number  of  States,  the  re- 
ported shortages  could  go  up  at  a  very  rapid 
rate  or  continue  to  run  erratically,  as  they 
have  for  the  past  decade.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau exanrlners  commented  correctly  that 
these  are  not  reports  upon  which  valid 
conclusions  In  regard  to  national  policies 
could  be  formed.  The  race  between  shortage 
reports  and  construction  Is  like  greyhounds 
chasing  a  mechanical  hare.  The  hare  al- 
ways wins. 

The  Incontestable  fact  Is  that  over  the 
past  decade  more  than  600,000  classrooms 
were  completed  while  the  Increased  attend- 
ance required  the  addition  of  only  400,000. 
This  means  that  over  200,000  new  classrooms 
were  made  available  to  replace  old  ones  and 
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to  reduce  clau  sizes.  That  it  was  possible 
to  accomplish  this  In  the  decade  of  the  most 
rapid  enrollment  growth  demonstrates,  more 
dramatically  than  words  could,  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  In  education  This  rec- 
ord Is  the  result  o*  thousands  of  communi- 
ties voting  bond  Issues  and  higher  taxes 
year  after  year.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that 
the  new  public  schools,  built  in  the  p^i.stwar 
period,  now  house  close  to  20  million  .Mrwr- 
ican  children — compared  with  schojl-,  :..r  9 
million  children  which — nccordir.K  '• 
own  claims — the  Russians  butl:  in  :;; 
span  of  time 

The  statistics  of  the  Office  <>:  Ed; 
about  children  In  excess  of  norm.i; 
ment  are  even  less  reliable  than  cli.s.sr  H>m 
reports,  as  a  comparative  analysis  proves 
and  as  the  Budget  Bureau  examiners  f  >und 
on  a.  field  inspection  trip  to  nine  -S'.i'es  in 
1960 

But  to  Judge  the  outlook  in  the  classroom 
situation  we  do  not  need  to  spend  more 
time  with  these  statistics,  although  the  more 
closely  they  are  analyzed,  the  more  mi.slead- 
Ing  they  turn  out  to  be. 

In  his  education  message  on  February  20. 
li>61.  Piesident  Kennedy  said  In  order  t<j 
meet  current  needs  and  accoiimi od.ite  in- 
creasing enrollments,  if  every  child  Is  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  a  full  day  education 
In  an  adequate  classroom,  a  total  of  600  - 
000  classr'xjms  must  be  constructed  during 
the  next   10  years  " 

The  tlsiure  of  600.000  over  the  next  10 
years  -an  average  of  60,000  a  year— is  based 
on  estimates  which  the  Office  of  Education 
prepared  during  1960.  and  which  accept  all 
shortage  claims  at  face  value,  regardless  of 
their  validity.  I  may  mention  that  this  Is 
exactly  the  figure  at  which  I  arrived  in  a 
study  of  School  Needs  m  the  De.-.ide  Ahead.  ' 
published    In    1968    tpp.   203  2U4 1 

Now  60.000  classrooms  a  year  may  appear 
to  be  a  big  order  until  it  Is  recalled  that 
States  and  communities  ha\e  been  buUdlni? 
70,000  cla3srof>ms  each  year  for  the  ptst  5 
years.  This  means  that  the  volume  or  school 
constructi.in  can  materially  decline  during 
the  1960s  and  still  produce  all  the  rl.iss- 
rooms  the  public  schools  re.tsonably  require 
Tlie  reas<jii  for  this  reduced  neetl  is  apparent 
from  the  earlier  cited  enroHn-rent  projec- 
tions While  In  recent  years  40  OOO  cLissrooms 
a  year  were  needed  Just  to  h  iu.se  the  addi- 
tional enrollment,  we  shall  need  only  20.000 
classr'.H:)m.s  a  year  for  that  purpose  when 
enrollment  increases  drop  to  half  their 
present  size  in  the  later  1960.S 

There  were  complaints  List  vear  from  the 
then  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  others  that  school  construction 
WM  declining  and  that  action  wa.s  urgently 
called  for  to  meet  this  emergen -v  We  know 
now  from  more  recent  rep<jr*s  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  school  construction  did  not  de- 
cline at  ail  We  know  also  that  in  the 
school  yejir  1959-60  the  public  schools  had 
360,000  fewer  pupils  but  7  OOO  more  class- 
roonu  and  10,000  more  teachers  than  Con- 
gress and  the  public  were  told  early  In  1960 
The  figures  were  quietly  adjusted  after  the 
86th  Cf^ngress  had  adjourned 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  indication 
of  a  proximate  decline  in  school  building 
activity:  quite  the  contrary  The  Inves- 
ment  Bankers  Association  of  .AnuTi.-.i  Just 
reported  that  the  amount  >f  school  bonds 
approved  at  elections  and  the  .ippr).  .il  per- 
centage reached  new  record  hU'hs  ,:  $i  8 
billion  and  81  percent  respectively  in  1960 
January  1961  again  e«tabllshed  a  new  record 
Because  of  the  considerable  in'erval  be- 
tween bfind  approval  and  completion  of 
work,  a  high  volume  of  8ch(x>l  c^instructlon 
appears  to  be  assured  for  some  time  t«3  come 
The  Department  of  Obmmerce  estimated 
that  public  educational  constructs. n  w.  iici 
Increase  8  percent  in  1961  over   1960 


Tlie  so-calle<l  taxpayers'  revolt  belongs  In 
the  realm  of  Action,  its  doew  the  exhausted 
fiscal  capacity  of  thousanrls  of  communities 
needing  cliissrooms  The  Department  of 
Health.  Eflucation  and  Welf.ire  conducted  a 
telegraphic  survy  among  chief  State  .v  hool 
officers  sllgh'ly  o-.er  a  year  iigo  and  fouf.d 
tliat  only  237  school  dl.strlcts  were  re[>orted 
lUS  haung  exli.iusted  their  legal  c.ipacltv. 
needirg  rla.ssr' loms.  and  having  no  access  to 
fund-;  No  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the 
ret»rt.s  fr'-m  the  237  districts,  most  of  which 
were  small  But  even  at  that,  the  survey 
does  not  suggest  a  critical  situation  among 
the  country's  40.000  school  districts. 

In  summary  The  school  building  situa- 
tion has  shown  a  tremendou.s  improvement 
In  the  past  decide  and  Is  continuing  to  Im- 
prr>ve  States  and  communities  are  build- 
ing cla.s.sr(>oms  at  a  more  rapid  r.ite  than 
thev  will  need  M  maintain  through  the 
1960's  .Some  communities,  to  be  sure,  are 
lagging,  particularly  those  which  have  for 
sf.me  years  been  waiting  for  the  Federal 
Crovernment  to  do  the  Job  for  them 
Whether  that  situation  would  be  Improved 
by  the  enactment  of  a  program  at  this  time 
remains  to  be  seen. 

3.    THE     TE.\C  HtR      ^HORT^CE 

Tliere  Ijave  been  complaints  for  many 
years  that  our  educational  Institutions  are 
suffering  from  a  severe  shortage  of  instruc- 
tlon.d  personnel  which  Is  growing  worse  as 
enrollments  s-iar  The  US  Office  of  Edu- 
cation placed  the  teacher  shortage  in  the 
public  .«cht»ls  at  12  (xX)  in  1953  and  ifradu- 
ally  raised  Us  estimate  until  it  hit  195  000 
in  the  fall  of  1959  Tliat  report  however. 
was  so  severely  crltlcUed  that  the  office 
omitted  a  reference  to  the  teacher  shortage 
in  It-s  regular  report  in  the  autimin  of  1960. 

On  the  whole,  the  available  statistics  seem 
to  indicate  that  education  has  made  great 
strides  in  meeting  It*  manpower  need.s  Over 
the  [>ast  30  years  the  number  of  employees 
in  all  public  education  (lower  and  higher) 
lncre.u;<«d  140  percent,  emplovment  in  pri- 
vate  industries  45  percent  Simultaneously 
enrollment  In  public  education  rose  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  population  of  the  United 
St.iites  as  a  whole    45  percent 

Employment  In  public  education  and  in  pri- 
vate industries.  1929  and  19S9 
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The  public  schor.ls  have  maoaced  to  In- 
crease their  teaching  staff  proportlonat«1y 
faster  than  enrollment,  and  the  number  of 
pupils    per    teacher    has    consistently    been 

redui'ed 

Enrollment     and     trackers     ut      the     pubttc 
.ichcHJLi.   1900   and    1961 
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the  foregoing  table  shows  that  since  1900 
the  number  (jf  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
increased  140  percent,  the  number  of  teach- 
ers 2,50  percent,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  wa.s  reduced  by  1 1  2 

Taking  only  the  past  7  yeiirs.  when  accord- 
ing t<i  the  Office  of  Education  the  teaci-.er 
.■.hi.rtage  cUmbed  shariily,  the  picture  np- 
pe.irs  as  loUows 

Enrollment     and      teachers     in      tnr     pubttc 
schools.  1953-54  and  1906   61 
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The  table  shows  that  In  the  past  7  years 
the  number  of  pupils  Increased  29  percent, 
the  number  of  certificated  teachers  40  per- 
cent and  the  number  of  pupils  per  certifi- 
cated teacher  dropped  2  4 

The  claimed  increase  m  the  teacher 
shortage  was  arrived  at  largely  by  aiming 
for  a  more  rapid  cut  In  class  size  and  by 
omitting  fr<mi  the  calculations  about  half 
the  teacher  supply,  that  Is  those  who  return 
to  the  .schools  after  taking  other  Jobs,  ral.=ing 
a  family,  or  engaging  In  additional  study 

What  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  should  be  is 
a  matter  of  opinion  Numerous  research 
studies  have  been  unable  to  show  that  chil- 
dren learn  more  in  small  classes  than  in 
large,  and  In  fact,  the  results  .seemed  to 
point  In  the  opposite  direction  However, 
the  schools  have  been  successful  in  cutting 
class  sizes  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  do  so 

The  outlfHik  for  teacher  supply  is  highly 
favorable  The  percentage  of  college  stu- 
dents who  prepare  for  a  teacher'.s  certificate 
rose  fr..m  21  |>ercent  in  1948  to  31  percent  In 
U»55  and  has  since  been  stable  at  that  level 
The  number  of  bachelors"  and  first  profes- 
sional college  degrees  is  projected  to  rise 
sharply  during  the  1960'8 

Number  of  earned  college  degreis  1958  59. 
387.000:  1968-69.  703  000,  increase,  plus  82 
percent 

(Source  US  Office  of  Education.  •'Projec- 
tion of  Earned  Degrees  to  rJ6<j   70  "i 

If  the  percentage  of  college  .s-udents  seek- 
ing a  teaching  career  reni.ilns  stable  o\rr 
the  next  deiade.  the  number  of  newly  kir.idu- 
ated  teachers  will  almost  double  But  ei.- 
rollmcnt  increase  win  be  far  less  a.s  I  ji.  .in'id 
out  earlier  the  scht»ol-age  gro'ip  , ,-,  r: 
which  Increased  40  percent  bctwet-n  I'i.So  ,i:.,i 
1960  is  projected  to  grow  only  :.'0  i.e:.p,.;  i„  . 
tween  1960  and  1970 

The  US  Office  of  Education  presented  the 
following  picture  m  a  receiit  rejKjrt  i  Staff- 
ing and  Constructing  Public  Elernent.iry  and 
Secondary  Schools,  195'Jt)9)  The  enroll- 
ment lncre;use  In  the  public  scho<ils  avenged 
1.2U7.000  annually  between  1(55  and  1961 
it  will  average  only  589. OUU  between  1965  and 
1969  The  required  annual  mcreiuse  in  in- 
structional staff  in  the  public  sch'K.ls  which 
averaged  60.000  In  the  past  5  years  will  aver- 
age only  25.000  between   1905  and    1969 

But  the  output  of  college  graduates  will 
Jump  from  an  annual  average  of  336,0^)0  In 
the  past  5  years  to  an  average  of  594,000  be- 
tween 1965  and  1969 

Wi'h  the  demand  due  to  shrink  and  the 
supp'.v  ri.smg  It  Is  likely  Uiat  the  colleges 
*"u;(l  he  training  more  teachers  than  could 
land   Jobs   if   the   p.-esent  percentage  of  col- 
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lege  .viudents  seeking  a  leaching  career  were 
maintained 

riie  NEA  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 
iiepori  for  1956  ■  predicted  an  end  to  the 
teacher  shortage  by  the  early  1»60"B,  and 
this  status  has  Just  about  been  reached. 
Within  a  few  years  the  problem  ia  likely 
10  be  to  find  Jobs  for  all  teacher  grad- 
uates. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  teachers  as  a 
group  are  underpaid  and  that  their  salaries 
iUould  be  substantially  raised.  The  De- 
paritiuni  of  HEW.  In  its  above-cited  re- 
port suu'gestcd  an  increase  of  50  percent  In 
teachers  s.ilarles  between  1959  and  1964. 
In  the  p.i-st  (that  Is  since  1900)  teachers' 
sal.iries  have,  on  the  average,  risen  36  per- 
cent In  dolliu-s  of  constant  value  every  dec- 
ade Over  the  past  30  years  (1929  to  1959) 
teachers  salaries  Improved  106  percent,  the 
eiu-nlngs  of  all  wai;e  and  salary  workers  91 
percent,  and  earnings  of  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  73  per- 
cent (This  raises  the  question  of  whether 
teachers  would  be  better  off  if  their  wages 
were  tied  to  the  Federal  payroll  I 

Earnings  of  teaclirr^  and  otiier  grovpa,  1929 
and  1959 


Inadequate,  that  too  small  a  share  of  the 
Nation's  Income  is  allocated  to  education. 
and  that  personal  consumption  and  pri- 
vate Industry  have  forged  ahead  while  the 
achoolB  were  left  behind  to  subsist  on  a 
starvation  diet. 

The  following   table   shows   the    record   of 
educational  finances  since  1940: 

Educational  expenditures  and  enrollment. 
1940  to  1961  {includes  public  and  nonpub- 
lic schools  at  all  Icvrl.y — elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  }iigher) 
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Sourct-  Natloiu.l  E'lii'-itioii  Assoc  i:ilioti.  Ec«inomic 
Status  of  TejuliiT,-  iii  I'.r.v d.  .-ihm.v  of  Cumiit  Uasi- 
oess.  Jui>  l"«" 

A  1958  svirvey  demonstrated  that  men 
teachers  earn  less  than  men  engineers, 
lawyers.  Judges,  physicians,  surgeons,  den- 
tistii.  architects,  etc  The  same  survey  and 
other  studies  have  shown  that  women 
teacliers  average  higher  earnings  than  other 
women  college  graduates  or  professional 
workers  The  problem  thus  seems  to  be 
how  to  attract  more  of  the  able  men  stu- 
dent.8  into  teaching.  While  the  percentage 
of  men  amimg  the  public  school  teachers 
has  been  rising  it  appears  that  male  students 
with  above  average  ability  tend  to  seek 
careers  in  other  professions  or  private  in- 
dustry It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
could  be  remedied  by  paying  teachers  by 
individual  merit  and  performance  because 
It  Is  unlikely  that  boards  of  education  would 
he  vfcllling  to  p;iy  all  teachers  lis  much  as 
go. .'1  te.ichers  are  worth  But  there  have 
als,j  been  strenuous  objections  to  such  pro- 
posals which.  It  is  charged,  would  ruin  the 
morale  of  the  teaching  force 

In  summary  :  The  public  schools  have  been 
able  to  Increase  their  teaching  staff  propor- 
tionately taster  than  the  rise  In  enrollment, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was 
gradually  reduced  from  35  6  In  1900  to  24.4 
In  1961  Meanwhile  the  educational  re- 
qi.urements  for  teachers  were  sharply  raised 
and  their  professional  preparation  length- 
ened ?"ew  teachers  are  hired  nowadays  who 
do  lic't  a'  least,  have  a  college  degree,  ex- 
cept in  the  very  few  States  In  which  a  frac- 
tlonalized  school  organization  survives.  The 
level  o!  teacher  compensation  has  appar- 
ently been  sufficient  to  attract  a  growing 
number  of  qualified  applicants. 

Current  projections  Indicate  that  annual 
school  enrollment  Increases  will  shrink  to 
half  their  present  size  In  the  1960'8,  while 
the  output  of  new  teachers  may  rise  82  per- 
cent or  more  Thus  the  outlook  is  for  an 
adefjuate  svipply  of   teachers. 

6      P.FXORD    AND    PROSPECTS    OF    SCHOOL    FINANCZ 

I'  has  repeatedly  been  charged  that  the 
fuiKl.s  allocated   to  the  schools  are  woefully 
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The  table  above  shows  that  since  1940 
enrollment  In  educational  Institutions  in- 
creased 64  percent,  expenditures  713  per- 
cent. When  allowance  Is  made  for  the  loss 
of  half  the  dollar's  value,  the  rise  in  expen- 
ditures was  306  percent  compared  with  an 
enrollment  expansion  of  only  64  percent. 

If  educational  outlays  are  related  to  the 
Nation's  resources  we  find  that  the  sliare  of 
the  national  income  devoted  to  education 
has  quadrupled  since  1890:  it  increased  50 
percent  between   1950  and   1961: 

Expenditures  for  education  as  a  pcrrrntaac 
of  national  inrome  1890  to  1961  {all  levels 
of  education,   pitbhc  and   private) 

Percent 

1890 1  * 

1913 2.2 

1930 3  7 

1950--- ♦  0 

1958 5.4 

1961 6.1 

Source:  1890  and  1913:  Roger  A.  Freeman, 
"School  Needs  In  the  Decade  Ahead."  Wash- 
ington. 1958,  p.  5;  1930  to  1958:  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  "Progress  of  Public  Education  In 
the  US.A.  1959-60";  1961.  estimate,  based 
on  sUtement  in  the  Pre.'^ldenfs  message. 
Feb.  20,  1961. 

This  record  certainly  bears  out  what  I 
wrote  in  my  bo<ik  "School  Needs  in  the 
Decade  Ahead."  the  Institute  for  Social 
Science    Research.    Washington.    1958,    page 

xxi: 

"The  American  people  have  loyally  and 
faithfully  supported  their  schools  The 
record  of  steeply  increasing  school  revenues 
is  nothing  short  of  spectncuhir  and  makes 
no  persuasive  case  for  holding  insufficient 
funds  responsible  for  shortcomings  in  the 
product  of  our  public  school  system  " 

Comparisons  with  other  countries  are.  at 
best,  approximations.  UNESCO  statistics  in- 
dicate that  almost  all  other  countries  allo- 
cate a  smaller  percentage  of  their  national 
Income  to  education.  The  Soviet  budget  for 
1960  allowed  102  billion  (old)  rubles  for 
education  and  culture,  'which  includes 
besides  educational  institutions,  radio.  TV, 
museums,  theaters,  etc.  This  Is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  $10  billion.  The  Russian  GNP 
has  been  estimated  at  40  percent  of  our 
GNP.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  allocate  a  larger  percentage  of  GNP 
to  education  than  the  United  States. 

When  we  compare  the  public  schools  with 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  we  find  the 
following  Increases  between  1929  and  1960 
(school  years  1929-30  and   1960-61): 

Percent 

Public   school   expenditures 611 

Personal    consumption 315 

Corporate   profits 177 

Over  the  same  period  public  school  enroll- 
ment expanded  at  a  slightly  lower  rate  than 


the  t.jlal  population  of  the  United  States 
(45  percent  for  the  schools  versus  48  per- 
cent for  the  U.S    population). 

There  is  no  objective  measure  on  how 
much  should  be  spent  on  education  or  of 
•what  constitutes  adequate  school  support. 
Undoubtedly  aspirations  and  demands  will 
always  be  ahead  of  realization,  they  will 
always  aim  for  more,  no  matter  at  what 
level'. 

In  summary:  The  meaning  of  the  past 
record  for  the  future  outlook  is  this:  Over 
the  past  10  years  enrollment  In  the  public 
schools  expanded  43  percent  which  is  slightly 
faster  than  the  simultaneous  growth  In 
GNP  of  33  percent  (constant  dollars).  In 
the  next  10  years  school  enrollment  Is  pro- 
jected to  expand  only  20  percent,  while  the 
national  product  is  expected  to  grow  at  least 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  past  decade,  and. 
hopefully,  faster. 

In  the  past  10  years,  under  a  system  of 
State  and  local  support,  school  revenues  in- 
creased 152  percent  In  current  dollars,  or 
98  percent  in  constant  dollars.  Why  should 
States  and  communities  not  be  able  to  raise 
their  school  funds  sufficiently  in  the  coming 
decade  when  enrollment  will  grow  only  20 
percent? 

7.    SOURCES    OF    SCHOOL    REVENUE 

The  real  question  is  not  whether  it  is 
possible  to  raise  adequate  support  for  the 
schools  but  how.  This  question  was  explored 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Financing  of  Pub- 
lic Education  of  the  National  Tax  Associa- 
tion to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  testi- 
mony. The  rest  of  this  section  "(7.  Sources 
pf  School  Revenue  I"  consists  entirely  of 
quotations  from  the  report  of  the  mentioned 
committee : 

•  CHAPTER   III — SOURCES  OF  SCHOOL   SUPPORT  BY 
LEVEL    OF    GOVERNMENT 

"Until  about  a  generation  ago  the  support 
of  the  public  schools  was  largely  a  local  af- 
fair. More  than  four-fifths  of  all  school 
funds  was  raised  by  school  districts  and  other 
local  units  of  government,  and  State  aid  was 
of  substantial  size  In  only  few  States  out- 
side the  solid  South.  During  the  depression, 
war,  and  irrunediate  postwar  years  State 
school  contributions  climbed  steeply  and  the 
percentage  of  school  income  provided  by 
State  governments  Jumped  from  less  than  18 
percent  prior  to  1930  to  about  40  percent  in 
1948.  Since  1948  the  State  share  has  re- 
mained stable  at  40  percent  of  school  revenue. 

"Table    VIU — School    revenues     and     State 

support  in  selected  years  1890  to  1960 
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"The  National  Education  Association  esti- 
mated the  sources  of  school  revenues  in 
1959-^60,  as  follows: 
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"The  historical  record  shows  that  the  rela- 
tive shares  of  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  public  school  support  maintained  a  re- 
markable stability  between  1890  and  1930 
and  between  1948  and  1960;  the  State  share 
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l.icrt-.i^ed  only  during  the  turbulunt  years 
from  1930  tf)  1948.  Ill  aby.nlute  amoiinta,  o' 
course,  both  State  and  local  funds  rose 
aharplv  During  the  IOdO's  aggregate  State 
and  uvc  il  school  support  Increased  an 
aver   gf  -jI  $800  mlllk^n  each  year 

■  riie  question  of  FccKr  il  support  of  edu- 
cation can  obviously  i.ot.  be  considered  mere- 
ly In  the  context  of  V.'.r-  schfX)ls  but  only 
against  the  bacicgroui  d  of  Federal-State 
fiscal  relail  in:^  and  the  g  ..rra'  tax  stri:cture 
An  aclrjiia^e  discussion  f  these  problems 
vkjulii  :' ir  exceed  the  s^upo  of  this  report. 
But  sonie  of  the  signilicant  fac's  need  to  be 
citfc! 

•  1'.  ;.  wlU  kno.vn  th.it  the  number  of 
Fedi-ra!  i;rant-in-ald  progr.  ms  to  the  Stales 
for  vail  )us  purposes  ha^  sharply  expanded 
In  the  past  quarter  ccnturv.  Ttie  aggregate 
amount  'r;pl(d  Ir.  the  19:30's,  tripled  again  In 
the  194L  s  and  tripled  a  third  time  In  the 
1950'». 

■TvBTE  IX  -Federal  grant-^-in-aid  to  State 
and  '.jcal  C, over nm Tit-!  tn  reelected  ye'tra 
IJIZ  t  >  loeo 

•■[In   mini.  ri»l 

'  Fl^caI  year:  Amnunt 

1922 .- ?11S 

1932    - 

1940    KH4 

1950     _ 2.371 

lySO    7.433 

"Sour-p  n22  to  1950  r  .-:  Bureau  of  the 
Censu.G."  Historical  Sum:;-,  .r v  of  Govem- 
meiital  Finances.  1959;  I960  C' incrts'^ion.*!. 
R,  <  OHD.    ■.  .,1     106,    pt.   3.   p     J^;7. 

It  u  apparent  that  a  r  :  v.'.uatlcn  of  the 
hl.storlc  t,'r  )Wth  rate  of  Fed<^ral  grunts. 
through  tl;e  expansion  of  cxl.'-fin£»  procrams 
and  the  adoption  of  laree  n»>w  one«,  would 
wuhln  annthw  derade  or  f^ ^  rr>->k''  State  and 
local  trovernments  largely  d 'p«>;-.d<^nt  upon 
Federal  .-support.  Reststnn  -e  '  >  expansion  of 
tne  Federal  role  has  bc^v.  particularly 
noticeable  In  education  boiMiis.-  if  .t  w!de- 
sprrad  belief — wbtch  lo  vlgfiro^si  ,•  d'-ri-Hl  hv 
other  groups — that  Fedor.\!  .id  a  ,-:'.d  l-.\ci 
tn  Federal  control. 

"The  advocates  of  Inrrea.serl  p>der  '.  aid 
point  o'lt  that  Stat^  and  ;  i<-..[  reven'it.s  rl.^e 
m  re  nlowly  than  Federal  fax  r'-pip's  "-hat 
the  Federal  Oovernment  has  incp'MScd  ItK 
Bh.ire  of  all  taxes  from  nb<iM'  "ne-M.strd  to 
twi)-thl.'ds  and  that  this  la^'e.--  f  >  ■♦  ir-  pnsps 
an  obligation  upon  the  T' ?;  Tre<^'rv  r,, 
Bccep",  Increased  responsibil.:. -s  f' r  pi.biir- 
st-r  vices 

Be-ween  1902  and  19.=>9  Ft(l>T«l  revenues 
ni-il:;phetl  i:32  times,  s-  ;•.-;  .—iI  revenues 
only  46  times.  However  the  si.i.-p  t'fder.il 
expan';!' '.".  tcjok  place  only  d;r  •  :  ■  ■  •■  <hort 
pervid.s  "f  war.  For  exanipU-  between  li>40 
and  1344  Federal  revenues  .:r-A,  C34  p.T'PT;' 
8t;ate-lo'-  .1  revenues  only  2i  ;  •  rcent,  betweeti 
1950  and  1952  Federal  rev .:.  les  inrre.iseii 
65  per/e::'.  State-lfxrul  rever;-!'-!  J<  p'-r  en' 
During  t.'.e  Intervening  pe.ire  per'.Kli  how- 
ever St.i'e-local  revenues  CDn.sls'en'I  v  ex- 
panded faster  than  Feder.il  re. enues  <  r  n  v- 
tional  In'^onie : 

•■TvriiE  X-  Rate  of  mcni  ■  : -i  F-'.-^ral-  and 
^'iff-lnrnl  revenues  tn  "earr't'^r  T>-r'  /.',• 
/902-59 

■■[In  fMTicnr 
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"The  expansion  of  State-locn!  rrv^nu:'s  hy 
2'jj  percent  .ilnce  the  end  of  W  rM  W  vr  11 
13  pirtlcuiar'.y  significant  Federal  reven- 
ucr.  In  contrast,  ^rew  more  slowly  than  na- 
fonal  Income.  The  FedernI  .share  of  all 
pu*Jllc  rcvTnurs  gradualiy  shrank  from  TO 
p«r-cnt  In  1914  to  fA  percent  In  1999  J'ln.e 
ob.'i-rv:  ri  fav-  a  cori'lnunttsin  of  '^ts 
tren<l  Others  would  rather  btive  the  Fed- 
eral Oovrmmwit  aaaume  an  increasing 
nt)XT  of  th«  •8eres«te  (Ucal  reiponstbllUy 
In  tho  Lhntcd  States  If  the  post-*-Br  trend 
were  reversed  the  Federal  sh'xr"  »>f  pu')Iic 
revenues  might  again  rl.'e  to  76  or  80  percent. 

'  Lack  of  .  ^.c.^^  •..  :  I  -  ....  1  I'l.'c.il  c  :  .^  c. 
Ity  probably  is  tbs  most  frequently  cited 
arjruaiciit  In  favor  of  licrea'cd  Federal  aid 
to  tiiP  schooU  and  for  other  purposes  But 
the  spectncuiar  ifTowth  of  St  vte-locil  tax 
rev.  nuf's  In  the  postwar  p«Tlod — whtch 
irreHi^y  exc<ed'd  the  expectations  and  pro- 
jections <.f  mort  r'scril  e^^onornUts — (teems 
tf  sug^r^st  th.it  State-'ocal  resources  .nre 
more  expandable  than  has  widely  been  as- 
sumed Resistance  to  tax  Increases  i  and 
press-lire  for  tax  cutsi  appears  tu  have  been 
f\r  le»8  cfifoctlve  at  the  State-local  than  at 
fhe  Federal  level.  Much  of  the  State-local 
rc»l*tan<-c  Is  undoubtedly  related  to  the 
heavy  burden  of  Federal  tixes  which  was 
imposed  during  the  war.  and  has  since  been 
only  slightly  alleviated.  This  condition 
would  bo  agjjravated  if  reliance  for  addi- 
tional tax  funds  were  shifted  from  Stats- 
local    governmcnu    to    the    U-S     Treasury 

"Virtually  all  material  resource*  within 
the  United  Stales  are  subject  to  the  lax- 
Ins;  powers  of  the  St.ites  Tlicre  are  no 
Federal  constitutional  or  statutory  restric- 
tions which  significantly  ham.nrlng  the 
tax'.tiK  csp'^clty  of  State-local  government.-* 
Tnx  limitations  In  State  constitutions  were 
plaor-d  there  by  the  people  of  the  resrpec- 
tirr  .States  and  can  be  altered  and  removed 
by  the  some  process  by  which  they  were 
originally    inserted 

■  It  hai  frequently  been  st.tt.d  that  Inter- 
ctatc  competition  prevents  Slates  from  rais- 
ing their  t.;xcs.  The  f^ct  that  pre-sure  f..r 
expansion  of  public  services  and  the  need 
to  revUe  taxes  Is  strong  In  all  States  and 
the  steep  ri  e  In  State-local  revenues  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period  (to  a  considerable 
extent  due  to  sharp  and  repeated  tax  boosts) 
w-  'I'd  seem  to  contridlct  this  argument 
Whether  high  State-local  tuxes  have  de- 
terred Industrial  growth  In  any  State  H 
doubtfjl.  James  W  Martin  and  William 
a  Her.^cl  surveyed  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant studies  of  the  imp.act  of  State  and 
local  t.ixos  upon  industrial  location  and 
concruded  that  differentials  among  the 
St.;tes  do  not  exert  a  prlm.iry  Influence  up- 
on Industrial  development  '  Several  other 
reports   have  conP.rmcd   these   findings 

'  .Some  observers  point  at  the  difficulty 
wh;-h  even  Eome  of  the  wealthier  States 
h  I'.e  exi)ertenced  In  recent  years  in  trying 
I  >  raiiie  taxes  to  meet  larger  approprl.itlons 
ith.'  .-•,.i-.es  are  at  the  end  of  their  financial 
r  ;pe.>  Others  suggest  that  these  dlfficul- 
ti.  s  ure  of  a  purely  political  nature,  that 
th -y  are  cau.sed  by  a  desire  to  gain  popu- 
l.ir.ry  by  more  generous  ."pending  of  public 
fui  .Is  combined  with  a  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  political  responsibility  for  higher 
taxes. 

•They  emphasize  that  Federal  revenues 
fell  short  of  outgo  In  24  years  out  of  the 
past  30.  and  that  even  during  the  pros[)er- 
ou.<  1050  s.  7  Federal  budgets  out  of  10  were 
In  the  n-d.  with  an  aggregat*  deficit  of  »3-' 
billion 

"It  Is  someUnMS  p<')lnted  out  that  the 
wealthier  States  may  possibly  have  the 
economle  resources  to  meet  their  public 
service    needs    but    that    some    of    the    low- 


'  J  ai.c:  W  .\hirtln  and  Whhair.  O  Herzel. 
■  The  Inhucnce  of  Taxation  Upon  Industrial 
Development."  State  Government.  July  Uj7 


Income  States  would  have  to  Impose  pro- 
hibitive rate*.  If  they  v.'-re  to  Irry  taxes  to 
produce  comparnble  .nmnunts  (eg.  on  a  per 
capita  basis  I  A  giwxl  case  h-^  b-^en  made 
th.-it  the  p'xTer  St.ites  need  *  •-.)■•  h.-innclij 
ns.«ilsf»nre  so  as  to  b':-  able  to  provide  es- 
^entiil  public  ser\  Ices  without  an  exr—sive 
t   X  efr  irt. 

Oi)ponentT  of  this  appro  .rh  cite  these 
f  icts  the  ri^n;;.^  In  j)er  npl»i  Income  amnti  ; 
the  5t.nte«  shr.inK  within  the  pist  30  yexr!! 
frr-m  1-4  3  to  12  5;  the  rrm-\!n!n'  difTerenee 
Is  m-^e  effectlrely  nnn-n.vd  by  the  operntio  i 
of  the  proCT«-8!ve  Federal  tax  syytem  th->n 
by  gr.-inf?-tn-nUI:  most  cf  the  I-  re^re  In 
chrdrrn  h.ia  taken  pl.-tce  fund,  hy  all  In- 
dl-i»«-tn«  will  cnnMnoe  to  .'•fur)  In  »►;- 
wealthier  .States  and  the  range  In  jienonnl 
'        nie  pT  child  dcx-llned  from  16  4  to  1   3  1 

iltirenusly  the  r.inr^e  In  firhers' salrirles 
■  nnng  the  .•^ftr;  rsfro^reri  fr  .m  140  t> 
1  !  9.  They  suggrrt  that  the  educaMon-d 
doll  ,r  btijTi  m-^re  In  the  low-l.-'Come  Stite- 
th.it  school  cons^nietlon  otbu  are  much 
lower  there  and  that  In  rrJiMou  to  the 
prev  I  !ni?  f 'mlly  Income  I?\tI  teachers  nr- 
l)*tt.-r  off  In  the  low-l.vcome  st..tes. 

"Experience  ha.s  shown  that  neither  On- 
gress  nor  St*<te  legi.olatures  will  consider  a 
proK''«"»  tliar  w.iud  allocate  lutida  only  ii 
low-Income  JurlJdi.  tlot  a.  A  proposal  is  uu- 
llkely  to  receive  a  sufllrient  number  of  f.i\or- 
ablc  votes  unless  U  distributes  the  funds  t  j 
all  areu,  rich  ai  well  as  poor. 

"cn\fTrr.    iv  — sotTtrrs    or    scHort    f>rnn^7T 
»■(   '.rrta  or   tvxes 

**Thc  property  tax  has  hlHtnrtcn!:v  beer,  the 
Pi^'nst.iy  of  pubhc  .<^.oh  rf^>l  flna:  e  Iia  r  c 
rl'  incd  Some-*hat  dxirlng  the  k're  it  denn 
Liou  and  World  War  II  but  It  s'.::i  supplies 
over  half  the  school  Income,  and.  to  all  ap- 
•  "«i.  a-ill  long  remain  a  major  .source 
;  supp'irt 

•'.'^.hool  .-idmlnlstrator*  ird  a'.':ed  r-^  rups 
deplore  tlie  schools'  tridiri  rial  d.,->enclen(-e 
upon  the  property  tax  wh:  h  tliey  hold  re- 
sponsible 1  ir  their  chrinle  ln;\blll'7  to  oh- 
tnln  the  amount  of  revenn*-  ";iv  de<:n  ne<-- 
essary  Tliey  hrive  lore  :\.«ked  that  a  ere  it/r 
shsre  of  the  sch  >n\  supp-  r*  be  shlfid  tn  In- 
cime  )r  s.iles  taxes  rol'^r'ed  >iv  N  .•;  nial  .ird 
State  Oovernments 

"With  SMme  except!  ins  In  N'-.v  Y  -k  and 
Penn^ylvanln.  almost  si!  of  the  !  --.  !v  r-i;-ed 
school  lund^  now  come  frim  pr'-per'v  •  ixe^ 
State  and  Feder.il  aid  ,'rom  InC'  :ne  «.,:,  .  irvl 
excise  taxes  School  revenue  snwrrrs  \r.  ]'>'iH 
(most  recent  year  available)  ni.Ty  be  e--'- 
m.ited  as  follows: 

"IAb:  r  XI  — Sowm  of  ptibltr  'rhool  rei  enur 
in  19is 
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"In  1900  sch'->ol  rcvri.ue.ii  t.it.il'-d  $13  5  bil- 
lion and  pri/bably  were  derl.ed  fn  m  th- 
several  types  of  taxes  li.  about  -he  sam'- 
proportion  as  In  19.5fi  Ry  1970  schof  !  fund-> 
may  tot.i!  »24  bllh"n  i  see  rhap'er  Ii  ITi'- 
question  l.-s  h  -w  mur;i  ,if  the  add:tlon;',l  $1 
billion  rb.rwe.n  19ti()  aid  1970 1  car.  be  ob- 
tained fr'^m  pr>  per-y  tuxes,  how  much  fioni 
Inc  'm  •  taxp<!  :r'>ni  sal.fi  t;ixe  .  and  :rom 
otiier  s-  ir-en  Tt.lH  cnnii.  t  be  8<leq'ifttely 
•'!  r.(i  .■:.  re!v  In  te;  rrv-  of  schi'ol  T.n.mce 
b«xuu».'  ./iinT  pv.biic  fuiii'Ujij,  Win  alb'' 
raJ.se  .uf*' .i:.  ■  ..il  .  ialni-,  upi-ii  the  b.iuii'  t.iX 
stvurct.-,  .iiid  wlh  ciinipet*'  with,  th.e  ^ch  .i..;s  lor 


larger  hh;trt  s  II  is  tluis  necetMU  y  to  dls- 
cui.s  the  tux  sources  within  the  framework 
,.f    I  lie   routitry  8   total    fiscal    picture. 

•  L>ver  the  past  0  years  1950  to  1969- — 
gov( --I. mental  expenditures  In  the  United 
StHt'^  iN.itiiinal.  State.  Icx^al )  rose  from  $70 
to  $146  billion  Governmental  revenues^ 
nieanwhhe  clinib<Hl  from  29  percent  of  the 
national  income  to  35  percent  The  steady 
fvpanslon  of  gMvernmentid  nciivitles  and 
liuaives  will  undoubtedly  rontuiue  through 
The  1900s  ;o!hough  [xissibly  not  at  as  rapid 
a  rate  '  Tlie  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
panel  prijecied  a  rise  In  governmental  ex- 
I>enaiiurt.s  iioin  1957  to  1967  of  between  50 
and  80  per'  eni  Other  authors  have  made 
5.imUar  eMiniate.s  A  decennial  increase  of 
t70  to  *1(X)  hir.i"n  i.s  well  with  the  realm  of 
po«islblllt> ;  biK  !i  a  rise  would  be  steeper 
than  either  tlie  pr.'sj>ectlvp  growth  of  na- 
tional Incouie  or  the  normal  increase  In  tax 
Cfillectlons  1 1  would  probably  require  high- 
er taxes  of  M'n.e  kind  Most  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  lor  n"n.<-chool  purposes,  largely 
at  Slate  and  Federal  level.-,  will  most  cer- 
tainly cinie  from  s.iUs  and  iiitome  taxes.  If 
school "^^-upport  alho  ;s  to  be  moved  in  that 
direction  (irefv-^un  u)J"ii  these  taxes  will  be- 
come very  he.ivy 

"The  pitst  20  to  30  \enrs  have  seen  a  radical 
shift  of  einph;i.s;s  m  he  American  lax  struc- 
ture from  pri.j)erty  to  Income  taxes.  Since 
1940  inc"nie  taxes  have  multiplied  23  times, 
p:iilnr'\    t.iN*'.--    le.ss  than  4  times. 
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LX>es  this  suggest  ■\  long-range  trend  from 
property  tc  income  taxation  which  can  be  ex- 
[)ected  to  continue?  Some  authors  so  hold. 
They  call  the  property  tax  laggard  and  In- 
flexilile  .md  aijsert  th;  t  In  cjntrast  to  income 
and  --.lies  t.  xet.  r  do-s  not  expatid  with  the 
ecoi :  'on 

'A  il"ser  .;n.il>sis  cf  the  historical  record 
reve.ds  that  the  pr*.)perty  tax  prows  rapidly 
during  peru>ds  oi  pti^ce  and  privsjierity  but 
stagnates  m  w.irs  and  depressions  Property 
tax  colir>  Moius  climbed  proportionately  faster 
than  the  natu-n.'!  income,  and  nt  approxi- 
mately the  .same  rate  as  other  taxes,  during 
the  first  J  decades  of  the  20th  century.  They 
barely  clumged  l>eiwecn  1930  and  1944.  In 
the  po.'t. World  War  II  j>erlod  they  more  than 
trlj)led  while  the  other  taves  less  than 
doubh  d    '  s(  e   t.ible   XIIIi 

"Income  t.,>xe,=  played  a  in. nor  role  for  most 
of  the  first  30  years  af  te  •  they  were  first  levied 
1 1911  to  1940  1.  and  showed  rapid  growth 
onlv  durmp  shootieg  vars  they  multiplied 
11  times  between  1917  ;  nd  1920  and  16  times 


-Financial  statistics  f  t  lOGO  arc  not  yet 
available 

'  Go\i  mni'i.t..'.  rc'.enues.  :is  defined  by  the 
Bureau  oJ  the  ten.' vis,  include:  taxes, 
charges,  insui.ince  trust  revenue  (employ- 
ment taxes  etc  i .  ii  Come  from  govern- 
mer'jii  enterprises    etc 

'H'wi.er  some  observers  believe  that  the 
rate  oi  ^•o^  t  rninei.t  al  gr'iwth  ought  to  be 
stepped  np 

The  Challenge  to  America:  Its  Economic 
and  s.)cial  A.spects,  '  Rockfeller  Brothers 
Fund,  special  studlei  project  rept.  IV, 
Dcnibled.iy    New  York.  1958.  p.  68 


between  1940  and  1944«  Between  1920  and 
1940  their  yield  was  almost  cut  m  hi'lf  al- 
though national  income  was  of  about  the 
same  magnitude  in  both  years  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  years  they  grew  more  slowly 
than  other  types  of  Uixes  or  national  income. 
They  accounted  for  72  percent  of  all  Uix  col- 
lections in  the  United  State's  in  1944.  by  1959 
their  share  had  shrunk  to  .''■'7  percent  It  is 
anybody's  guess  whether  !;.:■  trend  will  con- 
tinue or  be  reversed 

"Table    XHI. — Iiunasc     in     tajr    cnUrrtions 
[Nntwr.tl.   iitate.  local  i    19ii    39 
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"Income  tax  ra'es  were  raised  to  .such 
exhorbltant  levels  during  wars  that  subse- 
quently they  had  to  be  somewhat  reduced, 
which,  of  course,  cut  into  collections.  But 
their  yield  Is  still  so  lar(?c — ?.57  billion  in 
1959  with  05  percent  going  to  the  Federal 
Government — that  school  and  other  Interest 
groups  understandably  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  proceeds  channeled  their  way. 
It  Is  sometimes  overlooked  that  income  taxes 
were  raised  to  their  high  level  for  war  pur- 
poses and  that  they  still  serve  wholly  or 
largely  national  defense.  Federal  income 
tax  receipts  In  recent  year.s  just  about 
equaled  expenditures  for  war-connected 
purposse  (national  defense,  international  fi- 
nance, veterans  services  and  benefits,  interest 
on  the  national  debt  i .  This  strong  Inter- 
relationship between  Federal  income  taxes 
and  defense  outlays  may  well  continue  for 
some  time.  It  raises  the  question  whether 
Income  tax  proceeds  of  a  significant  size  will 
be  available  to  finnnce  domestic  public 
sei  vices. 

"The  sp)ectacular  growth  of  property  tax 
collections  In  the  post-World  War  II  period 
ran  counter  to  the  predictions  of  most  tax 
experts  In  the  1930's  and  1940s  It  was 
caused  partly  by  Inflation — which,  of  co.ir.se. 
also  affected  Income  taxes — but  largeh'  by 
the  creation  of  new  values:  the  completion 
of  $400  billion  (195Q  dollar  i  worth  of  new 
private  construction;  the  conversion  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  vacant  and  farmland  to  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  residential  use:  the 
completion  of  $150  billion  (1959  dollar) 
worth  of  public  service  facilities  (highways, 
streets,  schools,  water,  sewer,  etc  )  which 
lifted  the  value  of  abutting  property,  etc. 
Progress  in  assessment  administration  bIso 
helped.  A  decisive  factor  may  well  have  been 
recognition  by  the  voting  public  of  growing 
local  service  needs  which  required  higher 
taxes.  The  record  proves  that  the  property 
tax  Is  capable  of  rapid  expansion  in  times  of 
economic  growth.  It  is,  of  course,  another 
question  whether  It  is  desirable  to  m.ike 
greater  demands  on  the  property  tax  or 
whether  income  taxes  or  sales  taxes  should 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  needed  larger 
funds. 

"Some  authorities  suggest  that  the  income 
tax  can  and  should  be  the  main  source  of 
additional  public  revenues.  They  believe 
that  broadening  of  the  income  tax  base  or 
higher  rates  could  yield  substantially  en- 
larged funds.  Others  hold  that  income  taxes 
are  being  used  up  to  their  load-bearing  ca- 
pacity and  possibly  beyond  it,  and  that  they 
need  to  be  lightened  as  soon  as  possible. 
They  point  out  that  the  governments  of 
most  other  Industrial  nations  obtain  on'y  a 


•This  includes  Federal  individual  and  cor- 
porate Income  taxes. 


minor  share  of  their  revenues  from  income 
taxes  and  finance  their  requirements  largely 
by  consumption  taxation.  They  suggest  that 
sales  taxation  is  much  lower  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  other  countries  and  that 
It  could  be  expanded  if  governmental  re- 
quirements increase  faster  than  tax  collec- 
tions from  economic  growth. 

"The  issue  of  Income  versus  sales  taxation 
cannot  be  adequately  discussed  within  the 
scope  of  this  report.  Yet.  much  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  versus  State  support  of  edu- 
cation depends  on  it  Eighty  percent  of 
Feder.'tl  tax  revenues  comes  from  income 
taxation,  almost  60  percent  of  State  tax 
revenues  from  consumption  tfixation. 

"Tlie  proponents  of  additional  income 
tiixation  {K)iiu  cu:  th,.t  income  taxes  are 
geared  to  capacity  to  i>.^y  while  sales  taxes 
lire  regressive.  The  proponents  of  sales  tax- 
aiiou  counter  that  present-day  income  tax 
rates  arc  excessi\ely  high  and  have  overdone 
the  principle  of  progression  to  the  detriment 
of  incentives  and  economic  expansion;  fur- 
ther, studies  have  generally  found  that  the 
retail  sales  lax  is  moderately  regressive  if 
It  includes  food,  and  is  suljstantially  pro- 
portional through  most  of  the  range  of  per- 
sonal income  if  food  is  exempted.  The  sales 
tax  cannot  be  judged  alone  but  as  part  of 
the  American  fiscal  operations  which  are 
progressive  because  of  the  effect  of  Federal 
and  State  individual  income  and  death  taxes 
and  the  reallocation  of  public  expenditures. 

'Strong  objections  have  been  raised 
against  further  increases  in  the  demand  upon 
the  property  tax  for  school  and  other  pur- 
prises.  The  property  tax  Is  said  to  be  HI 
suited  to  an  indu-sirial  society  in  which 
taxable  cip.'.ci'y  is  determined  chiefly  by  In- 
come r.ither  than  the  ownership  of  tangible 
propcriy.  Income,  it  is  a.sserted.  grows  faster 
thn'i  priipcrty. 

■These  nrgurneris  had  considerable  valid- 
i;y  prior  to  1930  when  the  property  tax  ac- 
(  o-,in  cd  for  .-bout  half  of  all  tax  collections 
::.  tlie  United  St:.tes  In  1959  property  taxes 
eqitallcd  only  15  percent  of  all  taxes,  and 
1 1  percent  of  all  governmental  revenues 
(including  social  security  contributions, 
charges,  etc  ( .  It  does  hardly  seem  inappro- 
priate to  take  property  holdings  into  ac- 
count to  the  extent  of  15  piercent  or  11 
perceiu  of  the  total  bill  for  public  services. 
This  can.  at  most,  change  the  distribution 
of  the  agpregate  tax  load  only  minutely.  It 
leaves  ample  space  for  a  tax  structure  that 
is  well  balanced  among  the  several  tyjjes  of 
taxes. 

"National  wealth  has.  during  peacetime, 
quite  consistently  increased  at  about  the 
same  rate  as  national  income.  Only  during 
wars,  when  the  Nation's  productive  effort 
concentrated  on  defense  rather  than  the  cre- 
ation of  permanent  assets  did  national 
wealth  lag  behind  the  growth  of  national 
income 

"The  burden  of  property  taxatioii  has 
changed  remarkably  little  during  the  20th 
century.  It  stood  at  4  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  in  1902  and  also  in  1959,  and 
equalled  about  0.8  percent  to  0.9  percent  of 
the  national  wealth  in  both  years.  Over  the 
same  span  of  years,  the  burden  of  all  other 
taxes  rose  (largely  through  wartime  in- 
creasesi  from  3.8  to  22  1  percent  of  the 
national   income. 

■'Comparisons  in  time  and  space — with 
jjast  trends  and  with  other  nations — cannot, 
of  course.  In  themselves  answer  the  question 
which  type  of  taxation  should  be  called  upon 
to  lift  sch(X)l  revenues  from  $13.5  to  $24  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years.  But  they  can 
supply  the  factual  background  and  the  per- 
spective necessary  in  the  formulation  of 
sound  tax  policy. 

'Summary 

'School  tax  sources  have  shown  a  re- 
markable stability  in  the  post-World  War 
II   period,    with    slightly    over    one-half    the 
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revenue  coming  from  prof>erty  t.ixe"?.  abovi*; 
one-fourth  from  consumption  taxes  ar.d  the 
remainder  divided  between  Income  taxes  and 
other  sources.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this 
sMbilltj'  may  continue  for  another  derade. 
"Property  tax  yields  will  Imir  ne  as  new 
vii'.'ies  are  created  anU  srh  '<ils  recfive  an 
Ir'.cr'Mair.g  share  of  the  yield  State  siles 
and  excise  tax  rates  for  school  purposes  may 
keep  rising.  Some  States  will  -lirhten  their 
Income  taxes.  Normal  ccmrmii-  growth  may 
be  expected  to  boost  8cho,^i  revpr\if<!.  at  pres- 
ent effective  tax  rates,  from  %\'^  5  to  be- 
tween $18  and  tao  binion  by  1970.  Thtis 
between  $4  and  $6  billion  m.iy  have  to  come 
from,  higher  tax  rates,  unless  other  govern- 
mental expenditures  can  be  prop'^nionatcly 
cut  and  the  savings  npp'lpd  to  the  ?chools. 
"Under  an  assumption  (  f  coiitiraied  sta- 
blU'y  In  the  relative  distribution  of  school 
sources,  the  school  rcvcM:e  picture  In  1970 
may  be  as  follows  • 

Billvm 

"Property  taxes ?'2  7 

-Sales  and  excise  taxes 7  n 

Ii.come  taxes . 3    1 

Other  sotirces 1  2 

Total 24  0 

I:  however  the  share  of  the  N.iiioual  Gov- 
ernment Ifi  subatantluUy  inrreas-d.  some  of 
the  load  may  be  snlftid  from  [i.-uj.'crty  lo 
Income  taxes: 

Billion 

'Property  taxes $10  8 

SaJes   taxes 7  0 

Income  taxes 5  o 

0;her  source* 1  2 

Total 24  0 

"How  the  revenue  from  the  se% oral  types 
of  taxes  may  be  Increased  will  be  dl.scussed 
in  the   remaining  chapters  of  this  report 

"Note  All  projections  are  In  1950  60  dol- 
lars 

'  CK.\PTER    V^LOCAL    St  H   )<  U.     Rf.lNlES 

"Long  experience  has  shown  tl   it  the  pr   p- 
erty  tax  la  the  only  local   .sourct-  of  revenue 
which  can  cooslstently  pro.  ide   i  maj  t  sh.ire 
of   the  school  Income.     It  h's  been  .opvereiy 
criticized  over  the  years  as  b'tng  toi   heavy 
and  burdensome,  but  so  have  .ii:  o'.h»  r  t.ixes. 
and    probably    for    good    rea5:n:i        The    real 
estate    tax    Is    eminently    s;uted    for    sm.il! 
local    Jurisdictions  becau.se  lanM   and   house's 
are  visib:e  and  stay  put.     It  is  well  ,;daptfd 
til  sch  lol  requirements     txpai.tlir.i;  in   times 
of  economic   growth    (see   table   XIII.  ch     IV 
of  this  report)  and  stable  in  periuds  of  stag- 
nation   or    recession.       The    tax     has    some 
serious  defects  but  balancing  the  go<xl  with 
the  bad.  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  IcKrai  pr   per' v  t.ix. 
"The  uneven  distribution  of  taxable  prop- 
erty ~e  ?  ,    on    a    per-pupU    basis    has    often 
been  cited  as  a  serious  haiulicip   to  the  u.- *> 
of  the  tax  for  school  purp<  sts      Di.:.crepancie.s 
are   very   wide   on   a  school    d;.-,Tic'    b<i.-.i3   m 
many  States  as  was  polntc  1  nut.  in  ch.ipior 
II.     Cons.illdatlon   of  sm^.U   into   larger  dis- 
tricts or  Into  county   units  would  eliminate 
the   wide  \arlaUon8  and   keep  difTerence.s   In 
taxable    capacity    to    a    range    which    c:in    be 
8.-itlsfacN)nly    equalized    by    a    well-designed 
State  aid  system 

•'Constitutional  or  statut.ry  rate  limita- 
tions often  keep  schools  and  other  local  gov- 
ernments from  levying  the  amount  uf  prop- 
erty taxes  they  believe  necessary  Mmy 
students  of  taxation  and  several  commi.s-sion.^ 
have  suggested  that  the^e  limits  be  raised 
or  abolished.  Some  of  the  restrlct.otis  have 
been  gradually  eased  but  altemptj  •  j  repeal 
them  hr.e  seldom  been  succe^ful  One 
potent  argument  against  their  ellmin.itlon 
U  rh't  !•  would  give  several  mutually  inde- 
pendent local  governments  -county,  citv, 
srhcxil  districts,  other  special  districts  -over- 
lapping and  unrestricted  taxing  power  up  n 
the    same    tax    base.    propf."y        I  his    i.s    iike 


letting  several  people  Independently  draw 
upon  the  same  checttlni?  acc<junt  It  makes 
It  dltn-ult  for  the  t.ixpiyer  to  hold  any  par- 
tlruKi!  official  or  office  responsible  for  the 
sl/e  n!  his  tax  bill  If  aM  local  public  serv- 
ices In  a  geographic  area  were  Integrated 
under  one  re^p' ■::--ible  b  >dy  as  St.tte  .md 
Nstlor.al  Governments  are-  there  would  be 
nn  ne  'd  for  the  several  tax  limitations  As 
long  3s  local  government  remains  fractlon- 
ul:7ed  there  Is  little  likelihood  that  the  sev- 
eral units  Will  aUMn  unrestricted  taxing 
{.oxer;. 

"The  rate  limits  are  not  as  rigid  as  they 
mny  ajipcar.  In  most  States  the  constituents 
of  each  jurl.'dictlon  can  vote  levies  In  excess 
of  the  specified  limits  Thus  the  real  p<jwcr 
over  tlie  size  of  public  spending  and  t.TXlng 
ll'-s  In  the  hands  of  the  residents  cf  the 
community  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
local  public  services  This  yecms  an  excel- 
lent way  cf  enabling  voters  to  have  their 
wl'ihes  c  irrled  out  TTi.Tt  officl'ls  si'met^mes 
dtslike  the  extent  of  control  wh'ch  the  vot- 
ers exercise  over  their  policies  and  actions 
through  the  pcwer  ever  the  purse  is  nc't 
overly  urpnsing  But  the  fact  is  that  most 
budtr^t  I  rop<i.sa!s  and  special  \.\x  Ic*.  les  puss 
alth  \ij.h  th  'Se  which  do  not  pa.'s  ttnd  to 
get    grc.Tier    publicity. 

"Rate  limits  arc  usually  applied  to  as- 
fw'ssed  v  dues  which  In  all  but  a  handful  of 
States  are  lei:  dlv  supjxTsed  to  be  set  at  full 
currcn'.  value.  But  r^.il  estate  was  found  in 
the  \9?)1  Census  of  Oovernments  to  be  ».'»- 
se.sf^-d  at  a  nttlonal  average  of  30  4  percent 
wl'h  Rtatcwide  averages  r.-.nglng  from  7  2 
perceir  in  South  Carrillna  to  66  3  percent 
ir  Rhode  Is!  md.  V.iluatlon  practices  In  re- 
gard to  person  1 1  property  vary  evi'n  more 
wl.lely  Thus  the  efTect.ve  limitations  on 
the  siri'  of  the  t,>xes  which  boards  of  educa- 
tion niid  oth'T  loc.il  units  can  levy  is  set 
not  8<)  mu'"h  bv  const itutlonal  or  st.itut<irv 
llmitat.ons  as  by  thp  ex'raletr  il  artion  of 
the  asK<*sv.r  of  plr  'ing  property  on  the  rolls 
at  a  fr  I'  tion  of  lt«  val-.i»*  It  r[  pears  then 
that  tl.ore  Is  a  local  remedy  against  tax 
limitations  which  are  too  tight,  without 
having  to  amend  the  St-ite  constitution  or 
statutes:  to  move  a.ssessed  values  closer  to 
current   v.iUi.^s 

"Most  ■)f  what  was  Slid  about  lax  llmita- 
M  ti.s  f>ho  appMfs  -n  d(»bf  Mriltatlnns  Schoiil 
d»*;.t  lln.lts  have  been  r used  in  manv  States 
but  there  still  are  complalnt.s  that  thou- 
s f.ds  o!  school  districts  havf^  renchrd  their 
bonding  limits  and  are  prevented  from 
m.-'"'l!ig  their  cl:issro<>m  needs  A  survey  by 
the  rs  D«'p:irfment  nf  Hf'alth.  Education, 
and  Wel-are  In  Decemtif>r  195^1,  however,  re- 
vealed that  only  237  school  districts  In  4.5 
States  ('  ut  of  a  national  ti.tfll  of  over  40  n<v) 
districts  reported  that  they  had  r.-arh'-d  'he 
limit  of  their  legal  debt  crtpnctty.  needed 
classroom",  and  had  no  access  to  St.ite  nld 
to  build   them 

"Many  school  districts  would  find  It  f>nsl'»r 
N>  flnance  th'-lr  reciulrements  If  tax  .^nd  debt 
!lno»s  V  ere  generally  raised  or  Rbolishe<l 
But  son.e  observers  hold  that  an  upward 
movement  In  the  a.ssessment  level  would  of- 
fer a  be'ter  sohitlon  to  the  problem 

"Scho"l  debt,  as  well  as  State  and  local 
and  private  d-'bt.  has  Increased  rapidly  In 
the  post -World  W.ir  II  period.  But  in  rela- 
tion to  national  Ineome.  or  to  Stnte  e.nd 
lord  tar  revenues,  .State  ,Tnd  l'>eal  debt  Is 
now  lower  th  m  it  was  20  to  30  yenm  ago 
Debt  ser-'lf-e  r'^ulremen's  fprlrrlpnl  and  In- 
t»»r»st  (  row  require  a  smaller  [>'r"-en'sge  of 
State  and  local  revenue  (from  their  own 
sources  t    than   they  did   .3  decades  ago 

"One  "n-quently  hea.'-d  complaint  against 
the  property  tax  I.s  that  It  places  an  unduly 
h'avy  burden  on  property  owners  This 
seems  to  overlook  that  everybody  pavs  prop- 
erty taxes,  directly  or  Indirectly,  whether 
homeowner  or  renter.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
a.;  .\nier;,a;i  f  irnlUes  n.w  live  in  their  own 
h Mines      They  e.irn  a  higher  th«n  average  In- 


come and  account  for  at  least  70  percent  of 
all  personal  Incnrn.e  In  the  country  Thev 
also  pay  about  70  percent  of  all  ta.xe.s. 
whether  on  property.  Income  or  sales  Thev 
cannot  escape  their  share  The  remaining 
third  of  families  the  tenan's  pay  resldenti.il 
property  taxes  which  are  included  In  their 
rent 

"Detail  analysis  of  d  its  from  the  X^thl  Cen- 
sus of  Governments  discloses  this  picture 
About  one-half  of  all  real  estate  taxes  rest., 
on  residential  property  with  the  remainder 
coming  from  businp.ss.  farms,  v.icant  lots  eo- 
Resldentlnl  real  ef-t-ate  tnxi*8  equaled  15  bil- 
lion In  19.57.  of  which  nb<uit  »3  3  billion  came 
from  owner-occupie  I  homes  TTils  does  not 
seem  an  overly  large  jt^rn  In  a  total  tax  bii; 
(National  State,  local'  f.  r  that  \ear  r.f  clnso 
t^i  $100  billion  The  pn  p^rty  tax  sutTers  th" 
dl.sadvantage  if  being  conspicuous  while 
mr)f,t  other  taxes  ar«"  withheld  paid  In  small 
amounts  or  Invisible,  that  Is,  jMid  in  the 
form  of  hu'her  prlcto. 

"H<imef>wner3  otTfet  «  considerable  share  >,t 
their  property  taxes  In  the  Federal  Income 
tax  thev  deduct  property  taxes  and  mort- 
gage Interest  from  the  '.ix  b.i^e  and  do  not 
have  to  pay  tax  (n  the  Imputed  lnr..nie 
from  their  homes  Ihus  the  net  burden  of 
the  residential  projierty  tax  !.•;  much  smaller 
than  the  fross  amount 

"The  record  of  the  prr.i^rty  t.ix  In  the 
p.-vit  15  years  sut'ges's  tn.>t  the  yield  of  the 
t  IX  grow.s  steeply  in  times  of  pro.sperltv 
ih.'  following  l.ictors  m.-iy  li.i\e  u  major 
bearing  on  the  amouuts  of  revenues  which 
rn.iv  be  expected  t j  be  raised  bv  pr  j)crty 
t.ixes  In  the  lOeO's: 

"1.  Clofie  to  a  half  a  trllll<m  dollars  worth 
of  new  private  construction  may  be  expected 
t  >  be  built  during  the  1960's  and  will  pre- 
s.iiu.ibly   be  placed  on  the  tax  rolls. 

"2  L.ind  \alues  will  continue  to  rise  as 
h'lne  acreages  are  turned  Into  new  sub- 
urbs. Industrial  plants,  etc  .  and  ro.ids  and 
other  public  facilities  are  being  built.  'I  his 
m-rea-'c  rhould  offset  much  of  the  depre- 
ciation   on    the   existing   Im pro •,  erne nts. 

"i  Mmy  existing  property  tax  exemp- 
tions have  lit'le  Ju.stlftcnM^n  and  m;>v  be 
whittled  down  This  is  p.^rtl.-ularly  trie 
of  mo.st  homes'e  id.  vetemns.  and  It.dustnal 
exemptli  ns  r.s  well  a.'  of  proper' y  owned 
by  organization.';  wh  se  claim  to  exemption 
rets  on  sh.Tky  grounds  Cert  .un  public 
pro-erty  also  could  be  subjected  to  taxation 
<T  to  p-yments  In  lUu  of  i.ixes  On  the 
>i!ier  hand  there  are  pressures  at  wo.-k  to 
extend  rather  th:in  reduce  liulu.^trial  ex- 
emptions 

"4.  lax  rate  and  debt  limit, it  ions  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  mo-,  e  up  I  his  trend 
lii  ly  well  continue 

'.'">  Attempts  of  SUi'es  and  c.  mtnunities 
to  mo.e  assessed  values  i-.oser  Ui  curreJil 
market  vdues  have  had  sporadic  success. 
The  pressure  for  greater  revenues  and  ihe 
ni-«xl  t  )  equalize  \aluati<  ns  niiy  lend  added 
impetus  t'l  this  dri. e 

"6  Administrative  inipro- em  i  ts  in  the 
asse«snient  procedure  and  general  reas.sess- 
ment  programs  will  place  much  unlisted 
proper  y  on  the  roils  .md  rals.e  the  ll.-toig 
of  badly  undervalued  properiv  (Jj  [X)sUI'  n 
Is  often  based  on  the  inl.vtaken  niti  )n  that 
tlie  level  of  tuxatluii  should  be  controlled 
by  the  a.-^sc'-sment  proce.'^s  rather  than  by 
rates.  A  \lgr)rous  State-directed  program 
of  uniform  reassessment  fto  be  maintained 
thereafter!  probably  Is  the  m.ost  urgently 
needed  action  In  the  property  tax  field. 

"7.  Rising  Income  levels  may  make  It  pos- 
sible to  move  property  tax  levies  up  without 
Increasing  their  net  burden  (effective  tax 
rate  I 

"8  RealLstIc  expectations  for  the  coming 
decado  must  temper  the  foregoing  factors 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  property  taxa- 
tion Property  pr-'  entiv  I,  t.ixed  !;«:ni:v 
In  some  areas,  lightly  In  others.  Where 
property   Is   heavily  taxed,  an  effort   will    he 
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lu.ide  to  continue  the  low  level  of  property 
taxes.  Constitutional  exemptions  and  tax 
i.inlts  will  be  difficult  to  change,  though 
laiulory  restrictions  may  be  liberalized. 
UespiLe  progress  during  the  1960's  in  the  re- 
:  >rm  of  property  tax  administration,  1970 
vmU  probably  sec  too  many  reforms  uncom- 
pleted Owners  of  personal  property  will 
wtteiv  resist  continually  administrative  Im- 
provement, while  re?.!  estate  owners  will  con- 
iin  iiiiy  promote  alternative  taxes. 
".9l/rrrr;arj/ 

•  The  prupcriy  tail  has  long  s.ippllcd  al- 
most all  local  pcheol  funds  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  do  fo  in  the  future.  Local 
nonproperty  taxes  will  at  best  make  a  minor 
direct  contribution  to  the  schools.  The 
preservation  of  lo.  al  school  autonomy  and 
.  f  community  cont:-ol  of  school  affairs  re- 
quires that  a  sub-taitlal  share  of  school  In- 
come be  raised  loca  ly  with  the  consent  of 
lucid  voters.  This  probably  can  be  done  only 
If  the  properly  lax  emalns  a  major  source 
of  school  Income. 

"Tl.e  property  tax  .s  an  expandible  tax  and 
c.oi  provide  .substiii  tlally  Increased  school 
funds  during  the  19Ws  without  an  undue 
rise  in  the  tax  burden.  Property  tax  col- 
lectlon.s  may  well  rise  from  »15  billion.  In 
1959  to  $23  to  $24  billion  by  1970.  with  more 
than  liiilf  the  additional  funds  about  tS 
billion— going  to  the  schools  If  the  States 
or  the  Nuliunal  Government  Increase  their 
school  con'ributioiLs  at  a  more  rapid  rale, 
then  It  Ls  likely  ih  U  local  elTorts  will  be 
less  pronounced  sue  that  the  productivity 
of  the  jiropiity  tix  will  increase  somewhat 
less. 

CK'.rilR     VI         ilATt      SmOOl      AID 

•  A  crucial  quch'KJn  Is  how  tlie  States  can 
raise  the  additional  sums  which  school  aid 
will  require  In  the  yeirs  ahead,  h  tate  rchool 
appro[KHi'.i  ns  have  been  Incieaslng  faster 
than  the  normal  gro»th  of  State  tax  collec- 
tions and  the  StaUs  have  ti-und  It  necessary 
to  ei.aci  nun^.crous  tux  boosts  in  rapid  suc- 
resMon,  particularly  for  school  purposes. 
This  trend  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  at 
least  the  nc.\t  10  veins,  and  probably  longer. 
Higher  taxes  will  be  necessary  if  school  costs 
continue  lo  grow  fa.Uer  than  the  Nation's 
economy 

•  Increa.sed  SUite  aid  will  have  to  come 
either  from  individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes  or  fri  in  ?ales  and  excise  taxes.  Which 
.ite  more  likely  to  be  tapped.' 

Ililrty-one  Slates  levy  an  individual  In- 
coiv.e  tax.  3C  a  corporite  tax;  combined  they 
accoun'  for  18  percent  of  all  Slate  tax  reve- 
nues Many  States  have  lowered  personal 
exemptions,  raised  mtes.  Introduced  wlth- 
1k. '.ding  from  wages  and  applied  various 
other  means  of  increasing  the  productivity 
of  Income  t.ixcs.  It  In  however  unlikely  that 
State  Income  tax  rates  will  climb  very  high. 
No  State  has  p.doptet  an  individual  Income 
t..x  since  1937  and  only  three  States  a  cor- 
poration tax.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  rank  rf  income  tax  States  will  widen  in 
the  next  10  years. 

"The  reason  f'jr  tie  moderate  use  of  In- 
come taxation  by  th?  States  Is  patent:  the 
Federal  Government  ralred  its  Income  tax 
ra'es  .so  high  after  1940  that  it  virtually  pre- 
empted the  ncld  It  now  collects  95  percent 
of  all  Income  taxes  ;n  the  country.  States 
are  rthictant  to  raise  (combined)  Income 
tax  rates  higher.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
grant  Federal  credits  for  State  Income  taxes 
so  as  to  encouriife  -~ir  In  effect  force — their 
use  by  all  States.  The  question  may  be 
raised  why  the  Federal  Government  should 
force  a  tax  up'^n  States  whose  people  do  not 
want  it  State  Income  tax  yields  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  rise  as  the  economy 
expnnds  but  It  Is  doubtftil  whether  very 
rubstantlal   amounts   can   be  expected. 

•  The  States  are  alone  In  the  field  of  gen- 
eral snles  and  excise  taxation  except  rvhere 
they  have  granted  local  governments  the 
power  to  enter  it.     In  contrast  to  most  for- 


eign countries,  the  Federal  Government  doer 
not  levy  consiunption  taxes  save  excise.s  on 
liquor,  tobacco,  gasoline  and  a  few  other 
products  at  the  manufacturing  or  retailing 
level.  The  number  of  retail  sales-tax  States 
grew  from  24  to  35  in  the  post -World  War  II 
period  and  appears  likely  to  expand  further 
The  tvrpical  State  sales  tax  rate  has  risen 
from  2  percent  In  1950  to  3  percent  in  1960 
with  3  States  present iv  levying  4  percent 
The  level  of  consumpii on  taratiou  in  the 
United  States  is  lo'.v  by  compnris  n  with,  loi- 
elgn  nations  and  upper  rs  \q  be  a  natural 
field  for  expans.on  i.'  unri  -.vaen  l)ic  need 
arises.  Signs  point  to  tlie  conclu.^ion  that 
State  sales  tax  rates  v.ill  continue  lu  cianb 
and  that  more  S'  -.ips  v%i';  adopt  lie  v.-y. 

"An  additional  1  percent  retail  sales  tax  in 
all  States  m.ay  be  e.'slimated  to  yield  in  1970 
approximately  f2,2  blliion  if  food  i.s  exempted 
and  $3.4  billion  if  food  is  t:ixed.  This  to- 
gether with  modest  boost''  in  inc;-me  taxes 
and  the  normal  lncren.<:e  from  tax  collections 
would  supply  approxiniriiclv  the  additional 
amount  of  State  funds  which  the  schools 
may  require  taeiwecii  19i;o  .Mid  1970.  Some 
States,  will  not  acU.pt  a  !  percent  sales  ti..\ 
increase  but  rather  tighten  their  present  tax 
provisions,  reduce  exemptions,  include  serv- 
ices in  the  re'ail  sale.-;  t.ix  rui-e  rates  on  ex- 
cise taxes  on  alcnhol.  tobacco  and  other 
goods,  levy  some  type  of  giof.  receipts  '-r 
value-added  tiix.  etc." 

This  concludes  the  direct  q-iot  ui  ins  from 
the  report  of  the  Comniittee  on  ihe  Financ- 
ing of  Public  Educati m  ol  ■\.o  NuMonal  T.'X 
Associailon. 

8.    THE  ISSl'E  OlH.ni  HM     AID  TO  EDUCATION 

The  committee  from  whose  report  T  just 
quoted  extensively  rdso  presented  a  sum- 
inaxy  of  arguments  for  and  against  Federal 
aid  to  education.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee concluded  in  opj5.isit.on.  a  minority 
In  favor  of  Federal  aid. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  tcbtimony  by 
presenting  to  your  committee  my  own  rea- 
sons v.-hy  I  believe  Federal  granis-in-aid  for 
school  support  to  be  undesirable.  They  are 
summarized  in  four  poi:it,s  and  taken  from 
my  book  "Taxc.s  t,;-  the  Schools."  pages  387 
to  397: 

"A.  THE  MOST  tRCE:r  NFFD  IS  NOT  "MORE 
MONET  FOR  EDt■C^TION'  BVT  'MORE  EDVCA- 
TION  FOR  OfR  MONEY'  " 

"Complaints  have  been  r.iised  with  increas- 
ing frequency  In  recent  years  that  deficien- 
cies In  our  educatlon.il  sy.stcm  stem  not  from 
Inadeqtiate  financial  Etipjxirt  but  from  Inef- 
ficient or  wasteful  use  of  the  available  re- 
sources. Some  of  the  charges  are:  In  no 
Other  field  are  expensive  facilities  and 
trained  manpower  -aiUized  so  Inridequately 
and  on  a  p.-irt-timc  biisis.  School  buildings 
are  In  use  barely  1.000  ho-ars  a  year  com- 
pared with  2.000  hours  or  more  for  other 
types  of  facilities  or  for  schools  in  many 
other  countries.  Spiice  allowances  in  many 
new  school  plants  have  approximately  dou- 
bled over  the  past  quarter  century— from 
about  50  to  100  squ~re  feet  per  pupil— al- 
though there  is  no  evidence  that  children 
learn  more  if  they  h  ive  f.vice  as  m-^ich  space 

"Most  people  work  2-tO  days  a  year,  teachers 
only  180.  The  productivity  in  other  types 
of  activity  has  been  climbing  steadily  and 
steeply,  largely  through  technological  ad- 
vances. A  doubling  of  industrial  output  per 
man-hour  over  the  past  3  decades  permitted 
large  Increases  In  the  workers'  pay  and  pur- 
chasing power.  But  organized  resistance  to 
the   use   of    manpower    savings    devices    has 


bro'aght  abou*  an  opposite  trend  In  educa- 
tion: ''  each  teacher  now  instructs  fewer  pu- 
pils than  she  did  30  or  50  years  ago. 
Whether  the  achievement  level  of  the  schools' 
graduates  meanwhile  has  Improved  or  de- 
teriorated is  controversial.  By  indiscrimi- 
nately mi.smg  in  the  same  classroom  children 
of  widely  diverse  ability,  aspiration,  and  level 
o:  skills,  the  leachers'  task  is  being  made 
difficult  and  the  educational  advance  of  all 
IS  rstirded.  Emphasis  on  fundamental  skills 
and  kiiO'.viedee  ha.s  declined  while  the  num- 
ber and  v..riety  oi  courses  proliferated.  The 
fubjec"  matt'.r  content  oi  the  curriculum  has 
been  v.atered  down  and  the  program 
strcf^hed  oat  vliich  has  add.'-d  an  unneces- 
.i.ay  2  years  As  a  consequence  pupils  In 
.\mcrican  p'u'olic  schools  are  rep>oried  to  be 
2  or  more  years  behind  their  European  coan- 
icrp.irts  in  ncar'emic  c.ciiievements.  Waste- 
ful organizatio.i  keeps  thousands  of  inef- 
ficient, schools  alive.  Federal  aid  would  re- 
lieve the  pressure  tu  correct  such  practices 
mid.  toU~,  help  to  peri>etuate  tliem. 

■  MoJt  of  these  charges  are  vehemeiTtly 
denied  by  the  .^-pokesmen  for  the  public 
schi3ol  protession  They  insist  that  the 
schcxjls  have  never  been  better  or  more  ef- 
ticien'L.y  managed,  that  avallr-ble  manp>ower 
and  f.icilitles  ure  not  only  fully  utilized  but 
being  overworked,  and  that  charges  ( attacks  i 
.re  being  levied  only  by  persons  who  dislike 
public  schools  and  do  not  want  them  to  be 
.I'Jcqa.'.lcly  supported. 

"a      FEDF.R.M,     .\1D     MEAIVS    rEDER.\L     CO.NTROI. 

"Thnt  Federal  funds  will  result  In  Federal 
control  of  the  schools  has  been  the  most 
fretjuenfly  used  argum.ent  against  Federal 
scho-il  ale;  since  the  1870s.  The  proponents 
of  Federal  rod  insist  that  funds  can  (and 
Willi  be  granted  to  the  States  without  undue 
controls.  They  have  inserted  in  most  of 
tlieir  legislative  proposals  clauses  enjoining 
Federal  administrative  officials  from  exercis- 
ing powers  over  local  schools.  They  cite  ex- 
isting programs,  such  as  grants  to  federally 
affected  areus,  as  prcKif  that  control  does  not 
need  to  follow  aid. 

"But  the  chairman  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  Representative 
Grahc.m  Barden,  declared:  'You  will  hear  it 
paid  there  h:s  not  been  any  Federal  control 
or  interference  through  Public  Law  815.  the 
Federal  impp.cted  area  bill.  I  tell  you  there 
has  been  some  of  the  most  horrible  illustra- 
tions of  Interference  and  wrongdoing  under 
that  bill  that  you  can  Imagine,  and  I  chiJ- 
Icnpe  anyone  to  deny  that  statement."  •' 

"He  cited  ex,imp!es  tex)  lengthy  to  be 
quoted  here  and  later  presented  his  conclu- 
sion about  the  school  construction  aid  bill 
then  tinder  cons' derntion:  'Again  I  say  to 
you  as  in  the  beginning.  I  question  seriously 
that  the  prime  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
build  school  buildings.  Could  It  be  to  cen- 
trali.'e  power  over  e  ar  school  system  here  in 
Washington  where  it  is  easier  to  apply  con- 
cen'riited  pressure'"' 

"Mr.  Bnrdcn's  predecessor  .as  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  l^abor  Committee, 
the  late  Representative  John  Leslnski.  Jr  , 
stated:  'It  is  impossible  to  draft  a  general 
Feder.il  aid  bill  which  will  not  contain  a 
great  dc.^l  of  Federal  control  over  local  school 
systcins  *  •  *.  I  am  convinced,  after  the 
hard  study  we  ha'  e  put  to  the  question,  thcit 
no  acceptable  bill  preventing  Federal  domi- 
nation of  local  schools  can  be  drawn.  I  re- 
Uictnntly  come  to  the  ccnclusion.  but  I  had 
to  face  the  facts. '  ' 


'  Compare  Roger  A.  Freeman,  "Do  We  Need 
More  Dollars  for  Education  or  More  Educa- 
tion for  Our  Dollars,"  address  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  Congressional 
Record,  vol.  105.  pt.  4,  p.  5355.  and  "Vital 
Speeches  of  the  Day,"  May  15,  1959,  For 
further  detail  see  "School  Needs  in  the  Dec- 
ade Ahead." 


*  Compare  Daniel  Seligman,  "The  low  Pro- 
ductivity of  the  Education  Industry',"  For- 
tune. October  1958. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.   103.  pt.  9.  p. 

12483. 

•  CONGRESbTON.^L     RECORD,     VOl.     103.     pt.     9. 

p   12485. 

-' Congressional  Rfcord,  vol    103.  pt .  5,  p. 

6:348 
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•  Kin.mclal  aid  to  the  States  o.  uld  be  pru- 
vUled  without  the  poMlbUlty  of  Feder.i!  c  >ti- 
trol  through  purely  monetary  n(jr:e.irni.irkeU 
and  unconditional  grants  or  tax  sharing  ' 
But  the  proponents  of  Federal  schwil  aid 
Insist  that  the  funds  must  nut  unly  be  enr- 
marked  fur  the  schools  but  also  channeled 
through  the  U.S.  OfUce  of  Education  and  the 
Stafe  departments  of  education  so  as  kj  in- 
sure lud  enforce  the  supremacy  uf  the  estab- 
lulied  higti  conunand.  They  stretuiuusly  op- 
p<  .se  proposals  which  wou.d  have  'he  U  S 
Tre  usury  allocate  to  State  trea.s'iries  a  small 
pfroeiita-^e  of  certain  Federil  taxes  even  if  it 
were  earmarked  for  the  schools  "  Such  a 
p:.in  w  Aild  provide  federally  oUected  funds 
for  the  States  and  eliminate  the  Ukehh'xxl 
of  a  resulting  control  of  education  But  the 
fat.il  flaw  In  all  such  schemes  is  that  the 
funds  would  bypass  the  Federal  and  State 
offices  of  education,  and  tend  to  strengthen 
the  hand  >!  the  general  State  offlclals-  Gov- 
ernors and  legislators — r. if  her  than  of  the 
educatiunal  bureaucracy 

When  during  the  1930s  emergency  pro- 
grams channeled  funds  for  schu.ii  cunstruc- 
tion  and  other  activities  directly  frum  the 
Federal  dispensing  agencies  to  l-jcal  school 
svstem.s  the  NEA  and  A  ASA  recognized  the 
link  between  the  source  and  control  nf  funds. 
even  In  a  brlck-and-mort.ir  program  They 
declared  in  1945:  Increasing  federalization 
of  education  has  also  been  brous^ht  about  in 
recent  yenrs  by  groups  anx!"us  to  secure  pub- 
lic fund.s  for  various  undert.ikines  and  pur- 
p'jses  W  i.shlngton  has  furnished  a  setting 
favorable  to  the  accomp'.ishmeni  ff  their 
ends  Through  politic. il  r,  ineuverlng  they 
ha\e  been  able  to  obtain  Federal  funds  for 
\indertaicings  and  purposes  which  the  States 
and  Iftcalitles  have  not  been  wlMing  to 
finance  '   ' 

Numerous  authorities  in  this  field  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  control 
wuuid  Inevitably  have  tf)  accompany  a 
grant-in-aid  program  We  want  to  cite  only 
three  Flr.st.  John  J  Tlgerf.  i  former  US 
C'omini^.sDner  of  EdMcntj.  n  Reason  at-.d  ex- 
perience l^.th  Indi'-ate  that  Federal  nioney 
cannot  be  expended  wisely  md  efn-lently  ex- 
cept by  exercising  Federal  control  and  su- 
pervi.si.>n  even  then  there  Is  considerable 
waste  •  •  •  If  we  embark  I'pon  a  program 
of  turning  over  Federal  money  to  schools 
without  any  strings  attached,  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  the  w  iste.  extrava- 
gance and  misuse  of  these  funds  will  result 
m  reaction  or  a  change  The  alternative  Is 
Federal  control."  '* 

"Robert  Murray  Halg  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity wrot"  'The  demand  for  Increased  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  support  of  educa- 
tion Is  accf)mpanled  by  the  specification  that 
there  shall  be  no  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tional pni'.cy      At  once  the  interesting  ques- 


i  Roger  A.  Freeman.  ■  Cirants  Without 
S'rings  ■  National  Civic  Revie-*.  June  1959 
See  eh  VTII,  p  374.  A  proposal  chan- 
neling Federal  funds  from  the  US  Treasury 
directly  to  Si.ite  treasuries — but  allocated  on 
a  per  pupil  basis — has  been  advanced  by  Ed- 
gar Fuller  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
Scho'il  Officers  and  w.-is  Incorporated  in  H  R 
2365  -86'h  Congress  by  Representative  Stew- 
art I.  Udall  It  ha^  drawn  lifle  support  or 
attention 

•  NEA  anr*.  AASA,  'Federal-Sta-e  Hel.itKnis 
in  Education,'  1945.  p.  15  This  is  indeed,  a 
r-ire  c.use  of  a  special  Interest  group  describ- 
ing   the    ill    effects    of    Its    own    actlvlMes 

although  this  was.  of  course    not  the  inten- 
tion  of    the    authors    who   were    referring   to 
some  o'her  groups  rather  than  to  themselves 
They   saw    the   mote   In   somebody   else's   eye 
but  not  the  beam  In  their  own 

'John  J  Tlgert,  "The  Real  Peril  f  Fed- 
eral Subsidies,"  The  Nations  Schools  July 
19U 


tiun  jirlses  Can  any  jurisdiction  take  re- 
soonsibiltty  for  levying  the  taxes  for  any 
particular  purpose  without  siKjner  or  later 
being  inrced  to  t.ike  the  responsibility  fur 
defending  that  expenditure  and  without 
being  .laked  to  answer  t.utpayers  that  the 
money  is  belns  sj>ent  in  a  pruper  manner 
•  •  •  Nu  mere  audit  will  satisfy  the  de- 
marul  Stxmer  or  later  the  Jurisdiction 
which  Imposes  the  tax. 3  will  exercise  real 
control  ■  ■" 

Twenty  years  later  James  Bryant  Conant 
stated  Us  belief  of  the  likely  results  of  Fed- 
eral aid:  To  imagine  that  recurring  appro- 
priations of  this  magniture  can  be  made 
without  careful  budgeting  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  scms  t  >  me  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  Imagining  completely  irre- 
sponsible government.  Careful  budgeting 
will  mean,  in  turn,  a  strong  executive  agen- 
cy which  must  have  access  to  a  ma.ss  of  fac- 
tual in.'ormatlon  about  the  educational  situ- 
ation m  every  State  •  •  v  The  educational 
committees  of  tJic  House  and  .Senate  will 
have  e\ery  reason  to  examine  Into  details  of 
curric'ilums  and  school  organl/atlon.  much 
as  committees  of  the  State  legislatures  now 
do  from  time  to  time  Certainly,  a  chap- 
ter in  American  public  education  will  have 
opened 

"The  experience  with  the  large  Federal 
progra'ii.".  in  highways,  urban  renewal,  farm 
suppor-,  public  welf.\re.  etc.  demonstra'e 
that  controls  gradually  tighten  as  the  Fed- 
eral .share  Increases,  m  conflicts  arise  be- 
tween Federal  and  local  ofHcials  about  the 
mo?f  efTectlve  use  of  the  funds,  and  as 
abuseo  occur  which  lead  to  public  scandals  ■■ 

"let  us  now  assume  that  It  may  be  pos- 
sible t  )  administer  Federal  school  aid  -in 
contra.'^t  to  aid  for  other  purpr^es- without 
Federal  control.  After  nil.  professional  ad- 
ministrators in  the  US  OfDce  of  Education, 
la  Sta*e  department*  of  education,  and  In 
local  Thoui  systems  belong  to  one  cloee-knlt, 
battle-hardened,  national  fraternity  whotie 
members  have  stood  shoulder  to  shf)Ulder 
In  Upholding  each  other  against  the  bar- 
barlan.s  and  In  defending  the  educational 
theories  which  hive  dominated  the  scene  for 
over  a  generatl<.n  Thus,  the  US  omce  of 
Educaiion  might  find  rciidy  acceptance  for 
Its  directives  (labelled  guidelines' 1  and  pol- 
icies u'uong  local  school  .idminlstrators.  and 
there  would  be  no  need  f^r  Federal  dicta- 
tion. 

"54<>me  of  these  policies  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  keeping  with  t.he  beliefs  or 
wishes  of  the  lay  public  of  what  the  8chiK>l8 


■  I:  "■.•••.  M.:ri.  Halg.  "The  Outlotjk  for 
S*^ho..i  Finance  m  the  Light  of  Recent 
Trends.  Elementary  Schotjl  Journal  May 
1939 

■James  Bryant  Conant.  "The  Child,  the 
Parent,  and  the  SUte,''  Harvard  University 
Press   Cambridge.  1959.  p   56 

"Recent  scand.Us  in  the  interstate  hlgh- 
w,iv  program  which  caused  an  Investigation 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee  will 
undoubtedly  bring  about  stricter  and  more 
detailed    c.jntrois    by    the   Bureau    of    Public 

The  N.itlonal  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Officials  has  repeatedly  com- 
phuned  that  the  Federal  agencies  are  utiliz- 
ing loan  and  grant,  annual  contributions, 
and  other  financial  contracts  with  local  pub- 
lic agencies  as  a  means  of  extending  Federal 
control  of  local  programs  •  •  •  controls  are 
Imposed  upon  U>cal  programs  that  go  far 
beyond  any  condlll.^ms  provided  in  the  basic 
legislation Journal  of  Housing.  No- 
vember 1955,  p    375 

The  controls  upon  farmers  are  t'jo  well 
known  to  require  further  comments  State 
and  local  public  assistance  administration 
operates  under  r--guI,itlons  and  close  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduca- 
tl"n.  and  Welfare 


should  bo  doing  .iiul  huw  That  is  where  the 
reinforced  cooperatlun  among  the  profes- 
sionals at  all  levels  w.iuld  sImw  its  eflectue- 
nesa  in  overcoming  backwoods  resistai.ic 
The  influence  of  p.irents  c  immunities  and 
legishitures  Is  likely  to  w.me  if  an  increasing 
sh.ire  of  the  funds  does  not  depend  u[)oii 
their  appidval  and  Is  derived  through  Fed- 
eral aid  without  Federal  control  Boards 
of  education  for  many  years  h.ive  tended  v, 
cncerii  thenvselves  m  *tly  with  approMi.i; 
tix  rales  and  b-uul  is.sues  and  selling  them 
to  the  public  than  with  the  setting  uf  edu- 
cational policies  Th-y  largely  turned  in:.. 
ratiflers  of  pr'ifesslonal  propiwuls  Buurd.s 
which  tiled  to  assert  themselves  against 
thoir  superintendents  In  regard  to  educa- 
tional policy  sometimes  found  tliemselves 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a  natiunal  organized 
Inve'tigatlon 

"An  editorial  in  the  Nation's  Schools 
I  June  1960  1  referred  to  the  Indennahle  sense 
of  une:u«<ineRs  with  which  some  .sch'-.l  ad- 
ministrators view  tlie  growing  strength  of 
«chool  b<tar(l  organizations  and  questioned 
whether  the  sch.H.l  board  u  to  be  secretly 
appral.sed  as  a  group  to  be  controlled  or 
stymied  Among  the  fears  of  school  admin- 
istrators 'The  p<-).>=,siblllty  that  scho.  1  boards 
as  organized  gr>)up^  may  embark  upon  pro- 
grama  to  influence  school  leglslatioi,  m  direct 
Conflict  with  the  goiils  of  pruri-.-.s!  on.tl 
groups  ■  '•  Another  report  stated  that  the 
deepening  concern  board  members  show  for 
their  resp.  nsiblUtles  gives  rise  to  a  major 
pr.  blem  One  aj^pect  of  this  Is  the  alarm 
with  whi(  h  professional  educators  view  ama- 
teur direction  of  school  policy'*  A  keen 
observer  of  the  educational  scene  threatened 
that  local  boards  are  In  danger  of  Vutlng 
themselves  out  of  power.  If  they  refuse  to 
accept  guidance  from  those  who  will  In- 
creasingly map  out  national  goals  and 
standards. °  -' 

"The  purse  strings  have  been  the  main 
Instrument  by  which  communities  and 
boards  of  education  have  tried  to  make  their 
Influence  upon  school  policies  lelt  Federal 
Bid  would  make  it  less  necessary  for  educa- 
tional .idminlstrators  to  bcjw  so  low  to  legis- 
lators, boards,  and  to  the  lay  public,  it 
would  give  them  mure  of  the  independence 
they  have  so  long  sought 

"The  fight  over  Federal  aid  to  education 
has  been  commonly  viewed  as  a  battle  over 
money  for  the  schools  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  real  Issue  is  not  Just  m<iney  -  Tlie 
crucial  Isue  may  well  be  a  power  struggle 
over  the  control  of  the  schooLs  between  the 
f>rganized  profession  and  the  lay  public 
Federal  funds  would  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  educational  bureaucr.icy  and  weaken  the 
veto  p(^wer  of  the  communities  Such  an 
outcome  would  tie  hailed  by  some,  deplored 
by  others. 


'•  UiC.  cit  This  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
professional  organizations  do.  and  school 
board  organticatlonA  do  not.  support  Federal 
aid 

EducaMun  Summary.  Oct.   12.  1958 
'  Fred    M     Hechingcr.    "ScIuxjI    C.-nnicts." 
the  .New  York  Times,  May  29,   1960 

«•  Views  differ  on  whether  Federal  funds 
would  be  a  net  addition  to  schfxil  revenues 
or.  at  least  partly,  substitute  for  State  and 
local  funds.  The  aggregate  amount  of  scho<j! 
Income  mlKht  be  raUed  but  little 

John  J  Tlgert.  former  US.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  w.is  quoted  In  What  Others 
Have  To  Say  About  Federal  Subsidies."  the 
Nalkjn's  Schcxjis.  February  1934  "The  vise 
of  Federal  money  for  support  of  .schools 
would  decrease  local  support  The  net 
amount  available  to  schools  would  be  no 
greater  as  local  support  would  vanish  atxuit 
as  fast  as  Federal  money  became  available 
There  Would  be  a  diminishing  interest  In 
local  responsibility  and  other  evils  always 
attendant  on  pateruaiism." 
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•c      KLUtRAL      AU)      Mr:ANS      CINTIALIZATION      <W 

GOVERNMENT  ^ 

It  hr.s  been  convincingly  argued  that  tbe 
Niiional  Oorernmeat  which  partldpates  tn 
the  hnanclng  of  many  actlTttl««  that  lued 
t  I  be  regarded  as  State  and  local  respoiMlhll- 
itics  should  not  discriminate  against  achools. 
Are  roads,  hospitals,  welfare,  more  deserving 
uf  national  stipport  than  education?  Is  It 
more  of  n  national  responsibility  to  teach 
.  hildren  how  to  ook  than  how  to  msster 
their   native  lunguc.ge'' 

•  One  quick  reply  might  be  that  opponents 
to  school  aid  tend  to  be  foes  of  governmental 
cenfral'.zallon  us  such  and  to  dislike  the 
other  Federri'.  jiroframs  as  well.  But  this 
does  not  ansv  er  the  question  why  Congress 
enacted  dozens  of  rid  programs  for  other 
purposer.  and  only  .i  few  small  ones  for  the 
.schiKsls  One  elem-nt  m-^y  vrell  be  that  the 
.states  prn\ide  little  support  for  local  ac- 
tivities other  th:in  the  schools.  But  the 
major  factor  is  the  fenr  that  a  major  Fed- 
eral entry  into  education  would  be  more 
damaging  to  the  principle  of  local  autonomy, 
nie  rapid  expansion  of  grants-in-aid  for 
v.irio-is  ptirpo.scs  has  shifted  much  control 
t.)  Wri.-'hington  ^chool.s.  It  is  held,  are  a 
l.mdinark  rf  home  rule  which  should  be 
kept  "Ut  of  the  Federal  realm.  Opponents 
t  1  Federiil  sdiucl  rid  believe  that  'once  this 
(iam  IS  breached,  there  will  be  no  holding 
bick  the  floods,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment villi  assume  an  evergrowing  role  In 
edurntli  n  and  In  other  State  and  local  ac- 
tivities They  vlsiallze  that  In  a  few  dec- 
ades with  the  lurtiher  growth  of  Central 
Covernment  financing  of  State  and  local 
acMvlties,  nothing  may  be  left  of  our  Federal 
s-htem  of  government  with  Its  union  of 
strong  and  self-pmpelled  State*  except  a  few 
(■•'. ptv  symbols  aid  rituals  and  a  nostalgic 
memory,  that  we  shall  have  but  one  all 
powerful  Cen'ral  Government  with  regional 
oaices.  which  may  or  may  not  be  called 
Slates  '  -•' 

•  Wuodrow  WiLsou.  while  still  a  professor 
of  goNtrnment.  wrote  a  statement  that  ought 
li)  be  lifted  from  tbUvlon:  'There  can,  I  sup- 
pvjse,  be  little  doubt  that  It  Is  due  to  the 
moral  lunueiiccs  of  this  policy  that  the 
States  are  now  turning  to  the  Common  Gov- 
ernment for  aid  in  such  things  as  educa- 
tion Expecting  to  be  helped,  they  will  not 
help  ihcm.sclvcs  Certain  It  Is  that  there  Is 
m  .re  than  one  State  which,  though  abun- 
d.mtly  able  to  pii\  for  an  educational  system 
t)f  the  greate.'-t  cKiciency.  falls  to  do  so,  and 
c'ltitenis  Itself  with  Imperfect  temporary 
makeshifts  becnu^e  there  are  Immense  sur- 
jluses  every  year  In  the  National  Treasury 
wfuch,  ruiuor  ai.d  unaulhorl»ed  promises 
.say.  nuiy  be  dl&tr  buled  among  the  States  In 
aid  of  ed  icallon.  If  the  Federal  Government 
were  more  c.rcful  to  keep  apart  from  every 
strictly  local  r.ih.nie  of  Improvement,  this 
culpable  and  cJeniorallzing  policy  could 
scarcely  live  Slates  would  cease  to  wli>h, 
because  tliey  Wv  uld  cease  to  hope,  to  be 
.stlj)endiarles  of  ■-he  Union,  and  would  ad- 
dress themstUes  with  diligence  to  their 
proper  duties,  w.th  much  more  benefit  to 
themsi'Ivcs  and  to  the  Federal  system.'-' 

"For  many  years,  however,  It  has  not  been 
the  St.ites  *bich  have  been  asking  for  Fed- 
eral aid  I  )  eduL.-tion  but  largely  organiza- 
tions of  school  employees.  They  appeal 
against  the  decisions  of  the  constituted 
Slate  and  loc^il  aulliorltles  and  ask  Con- 
press  to  overrule  them.  They  assert.  In 
ciTect.  that  duiing  the  most  prosperous 
period  tlus  <T  fiiy  country  has  ever  known, 
American   parc.i,  are   either   so  deprived  or 


BO  depraved  that  they  cannot  or  v,  ill  :i  it  pro- 
vida  the  funds  to  give  their  children  an 
adequate  education. 

"Massive  Federal  aid  to  educhiion  wookl 
be  more  than  Just  another  grant  piogram 
The  president  of  the  National  School  tJoard.s 
Association,  Carl  B.  Mvinck,  warned  the  mem- 
bers of  his  association  in  April  193i>:  'The 
narcotic  of  Federal  aid  will  become  a  habit 
for  whose  indulgence  the  victims  will  soon 
surrender  that  v.hich  thry  now  so  highly 
prize.'   ' 

"D.  riiDEr. ^L  AID  r.Ti:--s  civic  mor»ie 
"The  most  rerioii'-,  chr.rqc  .''gainst  general 
Federal  sclioul  :iui  ir.ay  well  be  Jiat  1'  would 
pel  nn  example  1  r  our  you,li,  ct:d  f'  r  the 
Amr-icin  public  :n  gr'neral,  thrt  the  v.ay  to 
get  v.-hat  v,c  warU  for  our  clilldren,  lor  our- 
Eclvcs.  for  our  c^mmut'.t y,  if  no'  to  v;  .rk  and 
pay  for  it  hut  to  seek  a  Uc -cc  by  \  nich  we 
can  have  others  foot  the  bill.  Go-.-.  Ai  thur  B 
Lringlle  of  Wa.shlngton  £;iid  in  an  adlrc-.s  to 
the  AmfrlcTii  Arsembly  on  October  15,  1955: 
'Inntend  of  pquarcly  facing  our  reipoii.sibility 
of  paying  for  the  things  vo  '.vnnr,  v.-e  seem 
to  he  gettintj  into  a  frer-for-nll  scramble  to 
evade  the  painful  duty,  In  the  hope  that  the 
squeeze  may  be  put  on  somebody  else.  Too 
many  still  belic,  e  that  we  can  cat  cur  cake 
and  have  It,  too  This  unhealthy  rrcnd  is 
being  fanned  by  .<-.hrewd  promoters  who  claim 
that  they  have  found  the  secret  fur  which 
the  alchemlFts  had  been  seeking  :n  vain, 
that  they  can  get  for  us  something  for  notli- 
ing  — not  by  mnking  gold  but  by  the  device 
of  .so-called  Federal  grants-in-aid.  To  tlie 
uncritical  onlooker  they  seemed  to  prove 
their  point  that  we  can  hitch  on  tr  a  rain- 
bow and  rfd-^  to  the  sky  *  •  *,  The  most 
dangeroti.*-,  trend  harmful  not  only  to  the 
States  but  to  c^ur  whole  .sy.stem  of  Iree  gov- 
ernment— hns  been  thl.s  tendency  'o  evade 
Indlvldtin!  and  collective  respnnsib  lity.  It 
corrupts  the  civic  morale,  and  erodes  the 
feeling  of  personal  accuun  lability  r'n-iong 
public  olTicials  ■    ■ 

"In  another  .speech  in  New  York  City  on 
November  2,  1955,  Goveri'or  Langlie  staled: 

"  "The  demon.'-tratfon  of  how  to  get  the 
things  we  wnnt  in  life — but  which  we  are 
unwilling  to  pny  for — by  putting  pressure 
upon  our  public  officials,  has  had  a  poison- 
otis  Influence  upon  the  minds  of  many  mil- 
Uon.s  who  became  used  to  the  Idea  that  It 
was  belter  to  look  for  a  gimmick  than  to 
labor  In  the  sweat  of  one's  brow.  The  In- 
sidious effect  of  a  policy  of  always  trying 
to  pet  something  for  nothing,  of  searching 
for  a  way  of  letting  somebody  else  get 
stuck  for  the  check  or  for  loading  the  cost 
oa  to  a  distant  future  may  be  hard  to 
eradicate.' 

"The  most  eSecilve  appeal  for  Federal 
school  aid  has  been  the  suggestion  that  new 
buildings,  more  and  belter  paid  te.ichers,  If 
financed  at  the  Stale  or  local  level,  would 
force  up  taxes  but  that  by  shifting  the  cost 
to  the  Federal  treasury  it  would  not  mean 
higher  taxes,  that  it  would  come  for  free, 
or  be  loaded  unto  other  States,  other  com- 
munities, other  econom.c  groups.  President 
Herbert  Hoover  wrote:  Our  peop  e,  under 
tbe  illusion  that  money  from  Washington  is 
pure  manna,  are  selling  right  and  left  their 
birthright  as  freemen.' 

"Some  of  the  existing  grant  programs 
have  set  examples  wliich  aM  destructive 
of  State  and  local  responsibility  and  of  at- 
tempts at  solving  local  problems  by  local 
Initiative:  the  interstate  highway  program 
rewards  the  citizens  of  States  which  have 
been  laggard  and  penalizes  tliose  which  took 
tbe  Initiative  and  pulled  themselves  up  by 
tbelr  bootstraps;  the  open-end  pub  ic  assist- 


;-.i.ce  piogiams  encourage  the  design  of  In- 
goiious  techniques  by  which  some  States 
m -n age  to  tap  the  Federal  Treasury  more 
effectively  (or  more  rapaciously);  through 
school  construction  aid.  communities  which 
taxed  and  bonded  themselves  heavily  to  take 
care  of  their  own  needs,  would  be  forced  to 
foot  part  of  the  bill  for  others  which  sat 
back  arid  waited.  A  massive  program  of 
Federal  school  aid  m.-'y  through  such  dem- 
onstration effecilrely  destroy  civic  morale 
in  commiuiiiies  a.d  States  throughout  the 
NatiOn. 

'In  conclusiu:i:  Fcd^r.-il  school  funds  were 
purely  nomin.^.l  prior  to  1930  when  they  ac- 
counted for  only  a  fraction  ol  1  percent  of 
the  school  income,  in  tlie  postwar  p>eriod 
v.hile  Federal  granis-iu-aid  for  a  variety  of 
St. lie  ar;.:i  lot.il  activities  proliferated  to 
about  one  hundred  :'.nd  soared  from  under 
$1  biUion  to  O',  cr  $7  b.llion  annually,  com- 
paratively l;rtie  Feder.d  money  w.is  author- 
ized for  the  public  schools.  The  indemnity 
payments  to  feder;:lly  impacted  communi- 
ties and  the  school  lunch  commodities  and 
funds  are  not  aid  to  educaiion.  Only  two 
school  aid  programs  are  now  in  operation, 
one  of  a  continuinp,  one  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture: Grants  for  vocational  training,  and 
the  4-year  plan  to  aid  foreign  language  and 
science  education,  guidance,  etc.  These  two 
programs  combined  account  for  less  than 
1  pyercent  of  all  school  revenues  and  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
How  much  do  contributions  of  this  magni- 
tude help  to  bring  schcx)l  revenues  from  $12 
billion  to  a  hoped-for  $24  or  $30  billion? 

"This  truly  is  scant  harvest  for  a  cen- 
tury-long impassioned  campaign,  fervidly 
pursued  by  dedicated  nationwide  organi- 
zations whose  members  and  applied  re- 
sources number  many  millions.  It  Is  pre- 
posterous to  assume — as  some  of  the  drive's 
protagonists  have  done — that  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  prejudiced  against  educa- 
tion and  deliberately  discriminate  against 
the  schools.  Rather,  it  appears  that  Con- 
gress after  listening  to  extensive  arguments 
for  Federal  aid.  year  after  year,  is  not 
convinced  that  such  aid  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able. It  has  authorized  minor  amoimts.  ear- 
marked for  specific  activities  to  meet  tem- 
porary emergencies,  but  consistently  denied 
pleas  for  general  or  massive  school  aid  be- 
cause it  found  the  fiscal  case  for  such  aid — 
the  claimed  lack  of  State  and  lcx;al  capacity 
and  the  Federal  taxing  superiority — to  be 
spurious.  It  is  significant  that  the  authori- 
ties which  are  de  lerge  and  de  facto  respon- 
sible for  school  support — the  State  govern- 
ments and  the  boards  of  education — have 
not  asked  for  aid.  Rather,  the  school's  em- 
ployees, claiming  to  speak  for  the  schools, 
have  demanded  that  Congress  overrule  the 
decisions  of  their  States  and  their  com- 
munities. 

•  The  Ideological  case  for  Federal  aid  which 
calls  for  national  standards  and  national 
and  professional  direction  of  educational 
policy  has  found  little  eclio  in  Congress  or 
among  the  great  majority  of  Americans  who 
are  philosophically  committed  to  liome  rule 
in  education.  This  attitude  could  some  d.iy 
Chang".  But  the  congressional  debates  of 
recent  years  leave  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  school  aid 
protagonists  against  no  organized  resistance 
have  brought  massive  genera!  Federal  school 
aid  as  close  ':o  realization  as  its  supporters 
believe," 


■  S«-e  ch.  Ill,  sec.  5. 

•  Roger  A  Freeman,  "Federal  Aid  to  Edu- 
c,,tiui.  Boon  or  Bane?"  American  Enter- 
prise Aflscjclation,   Washington,  1B66.  p.  i. 

"  Woudrow   Wilson.   "ConsUtutional    Gov- 
erunienl.-    loUi  ed.     1900,  pp.  2»-^0. 


"Carl  B.  Munck,  "Some  Thoughts  on  Fed- 
eral Aid."  School  Boards.  April  1959. 

"  Arthur  B.  Langlie,  "Stronger  States  in 
tbe  Federal  Union;  Why  and  How,"  State 
Government,  December  1955. 


Statement    Submitted    by-    the    Investment 
Bankers  A.ssociation   of  America  to  thk 

SUBCOMMIT-rEK  on  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE Committee  on  Lador  and  Public 
\Velf.\re  March  14  1961.  Rk  S.  1021,  Fed- 
za.M.  Aid  for  Pt;»Lic  ELrMFJiTAiiT  anb 
Secondary  Schools 

Title  I  of  S    1021  would  au'.horlze  a  3 -year 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
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public  elementary  and  secondaiy  schools, 
such  funds  to  be  used  either  for  construction 
of  scho<jl  facllitiea  or  for  tpa>b.<"rs'  .snliiries 
There  would  be  authorized  $666  nuiU  m  fir 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jvily  1  1961  $766 
nillUon  f  )r  the  flacal  year  bei<innliii<  Julv  1 
1^62  AiKl  $866  million  for  the  fiscal  vear  be- 
ginning July  1.  1963.  The-<e  funds  W(.uIU  be 
allotted  Hmong  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
income  per  public  school  pupil  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils,  and  the  effort  for 
public  schfxjl  purposes;  but  the  minimum 
allotment  for  a  State  for  any  fiscrtl  ye.ir 
»■  aild  be  $15  multiplied  bv  the  number  "f 
public  school  pupils  In  such  -State  In  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  (subject  to  a  reduction, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  "f  It.s  tot.Tl  allot- 
ment. If  .^  State  fall.5  to  maintain  it-,  effort  ' 
In  public  school  expenditures  i 

Titles  11  and  HI  of  the  bill  *  luUl  amend 
present  iaws  authorizing  Federal  compensa- 
tion to  school  districts  for  educational 
burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  the  location 
of  tax-e.xempt  Federal  property  on  which 
public  schrxjl  children  reside  or  their  parents 
are  employed  (Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874  Two  of  these  amendmei.t-.  iii 
w<iuld  malce  permanent  the  authorized  Fed- 
er.i;  payments  but  (11)  woukl  reduce  the 
Federal  payments  per  child  fr-.m  50  percen* 
to  25  perr-ent  of  the  districts  hx-al  c mtrl- 
bution  ra'e  under  Public  Law  874  and  from 
50  percent  to  25  percent  of  the  St;.te  averas?*" 
per  pupil  construction  costs  under  Public- 
Law  815 

The  coinn^cnts  in  this  st.i'ernen':  ir.>  di- 
rected enurely  to  the  proposed  new  ;ir  ><ram 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  f.  .r  publu 
elementary  and  secondary  sch  «»U  under 
Title  I  of  the  bill.  There  Is  deep-.seateU  C'  n- 
cern  that  Federal  aid  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  any  form  woulrl 
IneviUibly  lead  to  Federal  control  and  direc- 
tion of  education,  despite  specific  assurance 
In  the  proposed  bill  that  no  department  or 
officer  il  the  United  States  sh.iM  exerci-e  ai;v 
control  o'.  er  the  policy  determination  cur- 
riculum Mr  program  of  Instruction  of  any 
schtx^'l  We  do  not  here  addre.ss  ourselves 
to  this  issue,  however,  for  re.i.s.  ns  which  are 
apparent  from  that  which  f. .;;  ,ws 

In  our  view,  the  first  and  h,i.-,:c  i.ssiic  to  be 
decided  by  the  Congress  is  whe'her  there  Is 
really  any  need  for  the  propi>sed  Federal  aid 
Since  the  primary  emphfisis  luts  been  placed 
on  the  need  for  additional  cl.issrcxjm.s  the 
answer  to  this  question  rests  upon  an  iii- 
f  irmed  consideration  (li  the  present  need 
for  additional  classrooms.  i2i  the  (growth 
rate  in  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  will  determine  the 
future  nee<l  for  additional  ci.issr'xims  and 
(3  I  the  efforts  and  ability  of  st.ite  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  finance  cui'^trvictlon 
of  additional  classrooms  As  we  have  up-Ui- 
d.t'e  perMrient  factual  data  on  these  ques- 
tions which  we  believe  will  be  helpful  to  the 
committee  this  statement  Is  directed  partic- 
ularly to  this  Issue. 

r  ovsTRrcTIONT  OF       CL.AS.iROOMS       FoR       PUBLIC 

tLEMENTARY  AND    SECONDARY     SCHOOLS    CON- 

TINlt-S     AT    A  HIGH     I  TVEL     WtTHOLT     FEDFRAL 
ASSISTANi   K 

The  L' S  Department  of  Health  Education, 
xind  Welfare  prepares  annual  t.ibulations  of 
the  number  of  additional  clasi.ro<ims  rt-- 
ported  to  be  needed  In  each  State  These 
estimates  of  needed  classro<ims  are  gener- 
ally accepted  as  the  most  acc\irate  av.iil.iblt.'. 
but  It  should  be  recognized  th.it  they  rep- 
resent maximum  estimates  of  need  These 
t.stimates  of  classrooms  needed  U)  accomo- 
d  ''e  pupils  in  excess  of  normal  capacity  are 
inf1«-ed  because  they  Indicate  needed  clas.s- 
!  ojns  m  many  cases  where  the  cla.'^srootns 
fre  ..imos'  completed  For  exai  .pie  the  fig- 
ures for  the  fall  of  1»«0  for  a  Junior  high 
school  m  Montgomery  County.  Md  .  show 
2,180  students  on  double  session  in  that 
school,  but  the  facts  reveal  that  a  new  high 
school   scheduled   for  opening    m  September 


1960  w  i.s  !.  .r  (umpleted  on  schedule  be- 
f.ii.se  .f  (-ons'ructlon  delays  so  that  the  740 
p  ipil.,  s  !..■.:  :.-~i  to  attend  the  new  high 
scho.>i  wt-f  p!!'  on  double  sessions  with  the 
1  440  pupils  in  the  junior  high  school  until 
th»  new  schixjl  was  completed  In  December 
1960  This  situation  undoubtedly  (xrcurred 
In  many  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try with  the  result  th.^t  the  reports  thus 
si. owed  large  numbers  of  -students  in  class- 
looms  in  excess  of  norrml  capnolty  simpiv 
because  schools  which  had  be<>n  financed 
and  scheduled  for  opening  In  Sepunnber 
ri'io  were  not  completed  by  the  »chedule<l 
d.i^e 

The  esrimatrs  of  cla.'!^<rix>mfi  needed  to  re- 
place imsatlsfactory  facilities  are  also  sus- 
pect as  maximum  figures  In  some  States 
there  .ire  arbitrary  sundards  which  provide 
that  after  a  school  building  h.is  been  In  use 
for  a  specified  number  of  years  It  auto- 
matically Is  classified  as  obsolete  In  ihl.-* 
connection.  It  might  be  observed  that  age 
alone  does  not  make  a  classroom  unsatis- 
factory Many  of  our  finest  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad,  take  great  pride  in  classrooms  that 
have  been   in  use  fi.>r  over   100  years 

In  I'tSa  It  was  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
-•bout  ^(WOOO  additional  classnxims  were 
needed  i  and  certain  advocates  of  Federal 
aid  then  placed  the  estimate  much  higher  i 

In  a  relea.se  on  J.muary  19.  1961,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  Education,  and  Weliarc 
.inn  ounced  that  r.s  latest  tabulation  for 
the  fall  of  1960  showed  a  shorUge  of  66.100 
additional  cl.'isBrooms  needed  to  accom<Klate 
pupils  In  excess  of  normal  capacity  and 
76  000  classrooms  to  replace  unsatisfactory 
f  iciliMes 

This  same  January  1901  rele.use  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  reported  classrooms  ctjmpleted  during 
the  past  4  years  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  as  follows 

Clax.iroomi 
Year:  completed 

1956-57 ..68  700 

1957-58 72,  100 

1958  .59 69.  500 

1959  60 69.400 

1D60-61  (scheduled  for  completion  i .  69.  600 

Thus,  over  279.700  chvssrooms  have  been 
completed  during  the  last  4  years  and  an 
.additional  69.600  classrooms  are  scheduled 
for  c  )mpletion  during  the  1960  61  school 
\ear  a  total  of  over  349  300  classrooms  dur- 
ing  the  5-vear   1957  61  period. 

These  facts  serve  dramatically  to  disprove 
the  prophesies  of  the  advocates  of  Federal 
aid  at  hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hi. use  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  February  1957  One  stated  that 
■  we  Will  be  very  lucky  if  this  year  we  build 
as  m.^ny  schools  as  we  did  last  year  and  next 
year  we  won't  build  as  many  as  we  did  this 
year  unless  there  is  assistance,  stimulation 
and  financial  Incentives  from  the  Federal 
Governmenf  ( pp  128-  129  of  hearings  on 
Federal  aid  to  States  for  scho<jl  construction 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
nunee  on  Education  and  Labor  1957  1  An- 
other advocate  of  Federal  aid  in  19.-)7  svited 
And  most  serious,  without  .■substantial  F>cl- 
eral  aid.  It  Is  doubtful  that  even  the  present 
inadequate  level  of  schixil  construction  can 
bo  m.Untained  ■  ip  226  of  the  same  hear- 
ings I  Todav.  4  ye.irs  later,  we  have  an  ad- 
ditional 279  700  classrooms  without  Federal 
aid. 

In  any  community  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion It  Is  a  normal  situation  to  need  a  few 
additional  classrooms  every  year,  and  this 
n.jrm.il  level  of  additional  classroom  need— 
which  may  total  thousands  of  classrooms 
when  aggregated  for  the  United  States— does 
not  indicate  any  crisis  or  inability  to  finance 
additional  facilities  Classrooms  usually  are 
built  ijnly  when  they  are  needed  simply  l>e- 
caase    taxpayers   do   not   authorijse   the   con- 
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structlon  of  clas-ortxims  and  the  required  '.ix 
levy  for  payment  of  debt  service  until  the 
need  exists  In  mo.st  communities  the  need 
for  cUissroom.s  may  bt-  reaching  wliat  is  con- 
sidered a  norin.il  level  of  addition. ii  class- 
riHim   need 

In  short  the  alleged  crisis  u;  nped  f ,  ,r  ad- 
ditional classriHims  f  .r  public  elementarv 
and  secondary  school.s  has  t>ee!i  met  by  the 
construction  proijrarns  wlii.h  arc  continuing 
at  a  ste«dy  rate  witli.,uf   Kedcr.i!  aid 

RAR  OF  GROWTH  IS  DECREASING  IN  Pfpiir 
El.fMrNTARY  AND  SH'ONDAR^  MllM!,  (N- 
ROl.i.MCNT 

A  preliminary  projection  of  enrollment  In 
the  public  schools.  Included  In  a  report  on 
•  Stamng  and  Constructing  Public  Ekmen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Schools"  isbued  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educ.itlon  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  December  14.  I960,  shows  that 
the  total  enrollment  in  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school.^  mcreused  from 
31.162,843  m  1955-56  to  37  196'>00  In  1960 
61,  a  total  mcre.ise  of  6.033.167.  or  .m  .i\erage 
annual  Increase  of  1,206,631 

The  projection  estinu.tes  that  the  enroll- 
ment ill  1960-61  will  increase  to  41.880  0(X)  In 
1965  66  an  Increase  In  the  5-ye,ir  peri.xl  of 
4.692,000,  an  average  annual  increase  of  only 
938  4O0 

Tlie  Important  fact  from  these  fi^;ures  Is 
that  the  rate  of  growth  in  enrollment  In 
public  elementary  and  sec(.nd,irv  schools 
during  the  5-year  period  from  1961  to  1966  is 
estimated  to  t>e  down  35  1  percent  from  the 
growth  r.ite  during  the  a-year  periiKl  imme- 
diately p.ist  In  absolute  terms,  the  Increase 
in  enrollment  in  the  next  5  years  is  estl- 
ma*  d  to  be  down  over  22  percent  from  the 
average  annual  increa.sc  In  enrollment  dur- 
ing the  pjist  5  years 

SAirs  If  S<  HO<a,  BONDS  TO  FINANOE  CDNSTRI'C- 
TIo.N  OF  PIBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SC  HCHJLS    rONTINlE    AT     A     HIGH     IFVEL 

Attached  as  appendix  A  Is  a  list  of  the 
number  of  Issues  and  the  doll.ir  amount  ot 
new  Issues  of  school  bonds  sold  In  1960 
to  finance  construction  of  elementar-.-  and 
secondary  school  facilities  Sales  of  new 
Issues  of  .school  boiuls  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  scho«.ls  m  1960  "ggregated 
over  $2  183,870  000  an  Incre.ase  of  over  13 
percent  over  sales  of  $1,927,600,000  of  such 
bonds  in  1959  The  sales  of  new  Issues  of 
such  bonds  during  each  of  the  last  4  years 
have  been  as  follows; 

1957 $:i     i.-,7    700    ono 

'958    2   315.000  000 

1959 1    '.♦27,  t'loo   000 

1960 2    183,870,000 

Sales  of  such  bonds  In  Janu.u-y  1961  ag- 
gregated over  $305  million,  the  largest 
amount  of  school  bonds  ever  sold  in  a  single 
month 

Preliminary  reports  for  the  last  full  week 
for  which  ngures  are  available  (Feb  27  Mar 
3,  1961  I  .  Indicate  that  these  high  levels  of 
school-bond  sales  are  continuing  at  tl.e  pres- 
ent time  Attached  as  appendix  B  l.s  .1  pre- 
liminary list  of  new  issues  of  school  bonds 
sold  during  that  week,  aggregating  over  $76 
million  It  Is  pertinent  to  note,  since  the 
estimates  of  chissrooms  needed  to  accommo- 
date excess  enrollment  .show  the  two  States 
needing  the  largest  numl>er  as  New  York 
with  8,200  and  Alabama  with  4  <.t26,  that  the 
issues  on  this  list  Include  a  $30  million  i.ssue 
by  the  Alabama  Education  .'Vuthontv  and  5 
issues  m  New  York  aggrega'inR  o-,er  $8 - 
600.000 

The  proceeds  from  the  s.Ues  of  these  bonds 
are  used  for  schcxjl  facilities,  not  for  opera' - 

iii^'  >  vp.ij.,,...,  .mrt  teachers'  salaries,  and  are 
supi):fn..Mi'r<l  by  afklition.il  funds  from  cur- 
rent In.  .  inie 

The  evidence  .Uso  shows  that  voters  have 
approved  record  amount*;  of  additional  school 
bonds  At  school  bond  elections  In  1960 
voters   .ipproved   over  $1,756,975,000  of  addl- 
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tmnal  school  bonds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  representing  approval  of  over 
81  percent  by  value  of  the  school  bonds  sub- 
mitted for  approval  at  bond  elections.  Thla 
represented  the  largest  amount  of  school 
bonds  approved  at  bond  elections  In  any  year 
and  indicates  the  probability  of  a  continuing 
high  level  of  sales  of  school  bonds  to  provide 
laclllMes  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  n^e  amount  approved  at  bond  elec- 
tions In  1960  would  be  supplemented  by  un- 
used authorizations  from  prior  years  and  by 
l.irgc  ..mounts  of  bonds  for  which  votcfap- 
pro\al  Was  not  required.  ■'  , 

A  resolution  jirinted  at  page  3300  of  the 
CoNc.RFS.sioNAi.  Record  of  March  7,  1961, 
states  that  the  city  of  Buffalo  (NY)  "faces 
:in  educational  slate  of  emergency  since  pres- 
ent nieUiods  of  financing  public  education 
have  proved  to  be  woVnilly  Inadequate." 
However,   the   record   shows  that: 

(ai  The  city  of  BufTalo  Eold  $3,662,000  of 
school  bonds  at  a  net  Interest  cost  of  2.78 
percent  on  September  22.  1900;  $4,398,000  of 
school  bonds  at  a  net  Interest  cost  of  2.715 
percent  on  April  9.  1059;  and  84  142.000  of 
scho<.l  b<jiuls  at  a  net  Int erect  cost  of  2.223 
percent  on  March   27.   1058. 

ibi  The  city  of  Buffalo  has  announced 
plans  to  sell  about  $3,988,000  of  schcx)!  bonds 
wltlim  the  next  few  months. 

(CI  Bonds  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  are  rated 
.\\.\.  the  highest  po.ssiblc  rating,  and  the  city 
!.,i.s  not   readied  Its  debt   limitations. 

The'^e  facts  reflect  a  city  with  excellent 
credit  and  an  attive  prot'ram  of  school  con- 
struction and  cert.ilniy  provide  no  basis  for 
the  chiim  of  an  educational  .■'.lale  of  emer- 
gency. 

These  facts  show  that  State  and  local 
school  authorities  are  continuing  to  author- 
ize and  finance  a  high  level  of  school  con- 
struction for  elemental  y  and  secondary 
schools  without  Federal  assistance. 

CONCU'DING    COMMFNTS 

The  foregoing  farts  regarding  the  high 
Ic,  el  of  construction  of  additional  classrooms 
by  local  educational  authorities  without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  the  decreasing  rate  of  growth 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enrollment  during  the  next  5  years,  and  the 
con!lnulng  high  level  of  sales  of  new  Issues 
of  sch(K)l  bonds  to  finance  further  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  led  our  association  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  Is  no  need  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools 

If  there  were  a  need  for  Federal  assistance 
for  clas.'^rcxim  construction,  S  1021  would  not 
guarantee  that  a  single  dollar  of  Federal 
assistance  wduld  be  provided  for  classroom 
construction,  because  It  would  permit  the 
entire  amovint  of  Federal  assistance  In  any 
Siate  to  be  used  for  increases  in  teachers' 
salaries. 

The  proposed  Federal  aid  (providing  a 
mlninaim  State  allotment  of  $15  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In  a 
State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  sub- 
ject to  partial  reduction  if  a  State's  educa- 
tional clTort  Is  not  maintained)  would  be 
made  available  in  every  State,  regardless  of 
whether  there  was  actual  need  In  that  State, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  local  educa- 
tional authorities  In  a  State  have  success- 
fully financed  — without  Federal  assistance — 
the  construction  of  needed  classrooms,  a 
satisfactory  teacher  salary  scale  and  a  high 
level  of  educational  attainment.  Since  the 
funds  which  would  be  given  so  freely  by 
liip  Federal  Government  could  come  only 
iroin  the  taxpayers.  If  a  program  of  Federal 
Id  were  needed.  It  should  be  given  only 
where  the  need  exists  rather  than  as  a  hand- 
out for  all  who  are  willing  to  take. 

Finally,  reports  in  the  press  (the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  Mar.  9,  1961,  p.  1) 
cjuote  one  supporter  of  the  program  as  stat- 
ing   that    the    program    would    lower    local 


taxes  for  financing  public  schools.  If  funds 
from  the  proposed  Federal  program  were 
simply  substituted  for  funds  from  local  taxes 
there  would  be  no  additional  cla.ssrooms  or 
teachers  salary  increase  above  the  present 
level.  To  the  extent  that  this  program 
would  finance  construction  of  additional 
classrooms  and  salary  increases  for  teachers 
above  the  programs  presently  financed  by 
local  taxes  (its  stated  purpose),  local  taxes 
could  not  be  reduced  while  the  present  level 
of  local  effort  is  maintained  In  cither  event 
the  Federal  program  obviously  would  re- 
quire $2,298  million  of  additional  funds  from 
Federal  Income  taxes,  in  fddition  tj  admin- 
istrative costs. 
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Appendix   B 
School  Bond  Issufs  for  Pi  blic  Elementary 
AND  Secondary  Schools  Sold  During  the 
Week   of  February   27-March   3.    1961 

NAME  of  issuer  AND  .AMOUNT 

Watchung.  Hills  Regional  High  School  Dis- 
trict (N  J),  $900,000. 

DuPage  and  Will  Counties  Community 
High  School  District    107    illl.i.  $:,880,000. 

Natrona  County  School  Districts  (Wyo), 
$5,573,000. 

Roxbury  Township  School  District  (N.J  1. 
$1,716,000. 

Alabama  Education  Authority.  $30  million. 

Chlilicothe  City  School  District  (Ohio). 
$1,500,000. 

Lockport  City  School  District  (N.Y.).  $1.- 
300,000. 

Pomona  Unified  School  District  (Calif.), 
$1,060,000. 


Prince  Georges  County    (Md.i,  $8  million. 

Raritan  Township  School  District  (N.J.). 
$1,498,000. 

Shelby  County   (Tenn).  $4  million. 

South   Hadley    (Mass.),  $1,311,000. 

Victoria  Independent  School  District 
(Tex.  I  .  $750  000. 

Austmtown  Local  School  District  (Ohio), 
$1  155.000. 

Berlin.  Pctersljurg  Consolidated  School  Dis- 
trict  No     1    iN.Y.).  $763,000, 

Ellic  tl\:lle  Consolidated  School  Di;urict 
No.   1    iN.Y,  I.  $1,260  000. 

Kingston  City  School  District  iNY  1.  $3 
n^ilUon 

South  Park  Indcpeiident  School  District 
(Tex  I  .  $■.?  •"•00,000. 

Cobb  County  School  District  (Ga), 
SI. 250. 000. 

Riverhead,  South  Hampton  Consolidated 
Sch(,ol    Difctrict  No,  2    (N.Y.),  $2,400,000. 

Northern  Berkshire  Vocational  Regional 
School    District    (Mass.).    $1,474,000. 

Wichita  Falls  Independent  School  District 
(Tex  I .  $3  million. 

Totril.  ?76,090.000. 


DEATH    OF    DMYTRO    HALYCHYN 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
gically  distre'-sed  to  learn  today  of  the 
dcaih  of  Dmytio  Halychyn,  who  was  su- 
preme president  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association  and  also  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America. 

Mr.  Halychyn  was  a  devoted  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  who  did  not  for- 
tzrl  the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  un- 
der Soviet  tyranny  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. He  labored  tirelessly  to  make 
Americans  aware  of  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  these  captive  peoples  for 
freedom  and  self-determination.  And 
he  sought,  through  liberalized  immigra- 
tion laws  to  make  it  possible  for  these 
people  to  realize  in  America  the  freedom 
which  they  sought  in  vain  to  establish  in 
their  own  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
living  further  details  of  Mr.  Halychyn's 
life  and  work  in  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional freedom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Dmytro     Halychyn    of    Ukrainian     Unit — 

llE.AD  or  National  Group  Is  Dead   at  66-- 

Leader  in  GOP  Activities 

Dmytio  Halychyn.  supreme  p: evident  of 
tlie  Ukrainian  National  Association.  Inc  .  imd 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  Consress  Com- 
mit tec  of  America,  died  yesteiday  at  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  I's  a  re- 
sult of  head  injuries  suffered  in  a  f.ul  2 
wpcks  ago.     He  w.-^s  66  years  old. 

For  the  last  30  years.  Mr.  Halychyn  \v,t.s  a 
leader  of  the  Ukralnian-Americ.'.n  commu- 
nity. After  his  graduation  from  the  .school 
of  interna' ional  commerce  in  the  University 
of  Vienna,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1923.  He  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Ukr.ami;'!!  Nr.tional  Association  in  1933  ar.d 
liecame  president  in  1950.  The  association 
ha.s  a  current  membership  of  79.000  ai.ci  h;,s 
a.<-sot£  of  $24  millior. . 

Mr.  Halychyn  served  in  the  Ukran.iar.  Na- 
tional Army  as  a  lieutenant  from  1917  to 
1920.  He  became  an  American  citizen  m 
1929.  Long  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  he  became  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Re- 
publican Committee  of  New  York  in  1952 

He  continued  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  Party  throughout  his  career. 
During  the  Republican  National  Convention 
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last  year  ho  was  made  assi.^t.mt  secretary  of 
the  convention  and  appeared  before  the  plrtt- 
f  rm  CMmmittee  to  plead  f'  r  C'luiurles  under 
the  d  imiuation  of  the  Soviet  Uiaoii  and  ft  r 
HopruMzation  of  US.  ImmikTrution   laws 

Mr  Hcilychyn  wa«  also  Itnown  for  his  ac- 
tuities  With  the  Conf^remf  ^f  Amcr!cai;s  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  ip  Dcif-nt  In 
recognition  of  his  contribun.in  to  the  cavLse 
of  Ultrauiian  freedom  and  liberation,  he  re- 
ceived an  honorary  de^'reo  .f  doctor  of  polit- 
ical sciences  from  the  Free  L'kr  anian  Univer- 
sity in  Munich. 

The  Ukridnian  American  ProXrsslonal  So- 
ciety named  Mr.  H  »:ychyn  LTtralnlan  of  the 
Year"  in  1953. 

Ho  :s  rurvivcd  bv  his  w;(l  w,  Stef.uua.  and 
three  brothers,  John,  Jo.sf;,U.  and  Vasyl. 

M:-  JAVITS  subsequpnily  said:  Mr. 
Prpsident,  I  wish  to  add  to  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  my  own  .>;adnc.ss  on 
learning  of  the  death  of  Dmytio  H;ily- 
chyn.  whom  I  knew  wt-U  I  l:ad  the 
honor  ol  addressing  tho  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Asoocialions  about  a  week  airo  at 
their  great  m.eetmg  in  Ca:  :;-_•.(•  Ilall  in 
commemoration  of  the  lOMth  aiiiiiver- 
sary  of  Taras  Shevchenk.r  (  :if>  ef  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Ukrainian  hLcdom 
movenient,  in  which  Mr.  lUuychyn  was 
a  guat  leader. 

I  express  my  sympaLJiy  to  all  the  mem- 
bers ol  that  association  and  to  the  people 
of  Ukraanan  extraction  in  the  United 
States  m  c'jnncction  wiir.  his  demise. 


UN   DFBATE  ONHUNC-.Al:V   XND 
TIBET 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral weiks  ago  U  was  report. -d  that  the 
US  delegation  to  the  Ur.i'.ed  Nations 
was  considering  dropping  tii.-  questions 
of  Hungary  and  Tibet  from  the  United 
Nation.s  General  Assembly  agenda,  ur  at 
the  very  least  postponing  them  for  as 
long  as  possible.  Very  much  concerned 
about  th  ..e  report';.  I  immediately  tele- 
graphed to  Ambassador  Adla:  E  Ktevcn- 
Sf)n  urging  that  these  i;sues.  which  in- 
volve matters  of  deep  moral  principle, 
not  be  swept  under  the  rug  m  an  lil-con- 
ceued  effort  to  appease  the  Commu- 
ni.<;ts. 

I  am  liappy  to  say  that  I  have  now  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  my  tfl    ;:am  in  which 
Anjbas-sador     Ste-cnson     rt.as.su.es     me 
that  h?  e.xpecls  th.e  Assembly  to  debate 
these  i;ubj  cts  along   witi;  ail  questions 
on  Its  agenda.     I  am  gU.a  to  liave  this 
ofTicial  reafTirmation  of  Ainmcan  dedica- 
tion to  tiie  principles  involved  in  the  vio- 
lation of  the  integrity  of  ihrse  countries. 
What  make'-;  these  issue^;  n!  importance 
and   urgency   is   th^,-   fact    that    both  of 
these  cases  revenl  .so  vividly  the  long- 
terra  con'.-,  of  Communist   imperialism. 
The   di.- ju.ssion   of    the.se   problems   is 
not  what  makes  tho  cold  war.     It  is  the 
fact  that  tlu'se  acts  of  Coiiimunist  bar- 
barity actually  took  placr  tiiat  must  be 
recogni7"d  by  all  free  world  nations    We 
must   not   allow  oursrlvrs   to   forget   the 
plurht  of  the.se  heroic  pe^.vlc  in  an  at- 
tempt to  rippease  Communist  dictatorr;. 
Eventi;  in  Laos  shew  only  too  clearly  that 
the    Comniunists    still    adlieie    to    their 
goal  of  world  domination. 

Mr.  Pre.s.dent,  I  ask  unannr.ou.^  con- 
s^'^Hu  to  include  in  the  REcopn  the  te.xt 
of  my  teK^gram  to  Ambas.^^ador  Steven- 
son ar.d  lii.s  reply. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  letter  wt  re  ordeiod  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rk'  r^'D   a    follows: 

M.^RCH   9.    1961. 
lion   Adl.^i  B.  Sttve^nson, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nativ7is, 
New  York.  NY.: 

I  am  deeply  dUtres.sed  to  learn  that  the 
L'-S.  delegation  is  considering  the  wlthdravkal 
of  the  Uiues  of  Hungary  and  Tibet  from  the 
iigendi  of  the  tJnited  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, although  I  ugree  that  the  problems 
in  tl\e  Congo  and  the  financing  c>f  Congo 
operations  are  at  greatest  urgcncj  at  th« 
moment.  It  is  vital  that  this  blataut  Com- 
munist ftggrerslon  nt  ♦  bo  swrpt  under  the 
ru?  Communist  brutality  in  Hiinciry  and 
Tibet  deserves  a  thonugh  Inve'tlgatlon  and 
dt-batc  m  the  General  Assembly  Bai-lc  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  and  natlonnl  lnd<^ 
pendence  .Tre  Involved.  Tlip  r.ipo  of  HunKary 
and  Tibet  reveal.'s  beyord  the  shadow  of 
djubt  the  ultimate  aim  of  communism  I 
hr^pe  thnt  after  the  Immrdlnte  needs  of  the 
C  •■  '  crisis  are  provided  for.  the  US.  dele- 
K  ■.  :.  to  the  United  Nations  w.tl  press  for 
sen  us  conslderntlon  of  all  thr  Usurs  raised 
by  C  >mmunlPt  npgresst'^n  in  Hungnry  and 
Ttbef,  including  CDmp!<^Te  C  >mmunlat  dls- 
rcguJ  for  the  outhorlly  of  the  United 
Nntion*. 

Kr^Twrm   B    Ke'ting 


U  1.  RrpriKsrNTATii  e 
TO  THr  Uvrrm  Nations 
New  York.  N  Y     Mnrr)t  ;7.  1961. 
T.i'-  Honorable  KrNNrTii  E    Ke.«tino. 
US    Sruatr 

Deak  SKWAToie  Kf  ATTNc  Than't  vou  fcryour 
te'cgram  of  March  9  Wc  hid  hped  It  might 
hive  b:en  jvijsslblc  to  defer  until  September 
all  the  questlon.s  on  the  Mgenda  ex'-ept  the 
few  Itf-nia  es.?.cntlal  to  the  conduct  of  the 
United  Nation*  buslnees.  Wc  felt  Ih.tt  the 
resulting  period  r  f  relative  quiet  would  con- 
tribute to  a  better  Internationnl  climate  for 
s'Tloes  negotUtlJii. 

It  now  appears  certain  that  it  will  not  be 
r  >  s  bl?  to  shorccn  the  sef.>-ion  as  we  had 
hopr-fi  Therefore  I  expect  the  Assembly  to 
d   f)ate  ..U  the  qu  stions  on  Us  ngenda. 

I   am  grateful   to  you   for  giving  mc   your 
views  and   fully  recoijnlze  th»lr  great  m-r!t 
W:'h  aU  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Adi-a:  E    Sttvenso?* 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFVlCrSl.  Is  there 
further  morning  bii5:mes';'>  if  not. 
mornin  ;  business  i,  closed. 


FOOD      AnDTTIVEo      ITtANSmuNAI. 
PP.OVL^^ION.:-  AM-Nd:»I^NT  of  1961 

Mr     M.^N.SPIELD       M       President.    I 
move    that    the   Senate    proceed    to    the 
con.s. deration  of  Calendar  No    74    H  R 
3980. 

Tiie  PRI.SIDING  OFITCPTJ.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  .'^enate. 

The  Lecislativf  Clk'-.k  A  bill  'HR. 
39e0'  to  amend  the  tran?:itional  provi- 
sions of  the  act  approved  September 
6.  1958,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Dru",  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
prohibit  the  use  in  food  of  additives 
which  have  not  been  adequately  t<.st.d 
to  cstabh.sh  their  safety."  and  for  other 
purpo.<;es. 

ihe  HR.KSIDING  OMICKR  ll.e 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The   motion   was  agreed  to:    and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr  MAN.-KlhL:).  Mr.  Pre.'^idem.  I 
iuivf  disru.Vi' d  thi.s  proce  lu'e  v,-iih  t.ic 
minority  leadership  v.  hiich  i.-^  agreeable 
to  having  t.he  bill  rc)n.«::deird  nt  thi-^  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  r-n.stnt.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  piinttd  i;.  i.i,  Record  at 
tins  pou'.!,  Hii  c.xecipL  f;<>.n  Lii-  r»poi  i  of 
the  CoramuLee  or;  Lubo;  and  i  uL;n-  \V  ■!- 
fare  coverin-  tlie  piopcxsal. 

I'heic  b<  :n  ■  no  oiinction.  the  exe«ri)t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R-ern 
a^  foiloT^s:  ' 

KXrLAN.\TTC>J 

This  blU  would  txteiid.  from  MarUi  5 
1031.  u:.Ul  Ju'ic  3J.  1064.  Uie  linal  efTtcl.ve 
d-itea  of  the  Food  AddiUvcti  Amcndincni  ol 
I'JM  (Public  Law  CJ  9291  and  iht  Ncui.iio- 
cldf.  riant  Ri^aU~-.f.  Defoliant,  ai.d  Dci».c- 
cmt  Amendment  of  nsa  (Public  Uiw  86- 
139>.  ThU  cxL^nilon  wouid  authorize  the 
coattnutd  u  .c  of  ctr.iila  lnod  addluves  and 
pciUtlde  ch<  mUala  not  covend  by  rcgula- 
tli>ii..  Is- md  by  the  Svcretajy  of  the  Depiu-t- 
nieut  of  Hoa:Ui.  EduoaUou,  and  Welfare. 
it  tho  Secretary  fln*;^  that  fcuth  c^niiuucd 
u»;  would  Invcjlve  no  undue  rUk  to  the 
pub.lc  hc.nlth.  that  ouch  additi.  .i  and  pes- 
ticide chemicals  were  in  commercial  u(« 
prl  ir  to  Janu  iry  1.  I95fl.  and  th.u  sclcnufic 
invcit.ijatlon*  lo  deierrnlic  Enfe  levels  of 
u-^c  nrp  being  purrur^l  with  due  dlllgenc.-. 

Adrtiti'-nnl  time  Is  rrqulrtd  by  the  Fo  d 
and  Dru^  .^'lm!nl"r,ltlon  .nrd  the  nfTectcd 
tnrtvwtrle.^  It  c omplrtc  nnd  eratus  e  sclm- 
tine  ^nve!rt..>:,t|nt^^  nnd  ttudiir?  rredcd  to 
d*tvrmlrie  t;iir«l  n.-:*  irance  rf  saf'?  u'e  f-^r 
about  90  p^stirlrtr  chemt'nls  nnd  to  defr- 
mli"  wb^'thor  some  3  000  sv:h5*,Tic'>«:  .ire  ac- 
tuhUy  add.ttVM  In  or  on  a  food  and  If  they 
are.  wh-st  If  any  tolerance  I'mlt.itlnns  or 
other  conditions  shf  uld  be  Imposed  on  their 
uje 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
ri..c.Ulv,n.  aiid  Wclfu-e  could  permit  the 
c  >n:.nued  U:^  of  the  fxjd  additives  or 
pesticide  chemicals  which  have  not  been 
finally  cleared  for  safety  only  In  those  la- 
stances  wh^rc  he  ha.s  received  satufa^iory 
evidence,  and  ha.-,  e:th?r  authorized  or  h.is 
prrdln?  a  request  for  authorization  for  the 
c'^ntlnu-d  u«,-ge  of  these  chemicals  up  tj 
Mvch  5,  19C1,  the  llnalt  of  his  authority, 
and  he  finds  that  the  persons  rcquestUi; 
the  extensions  have  taken  bona  fide  attlrjii 
before  March  6.  I960,  to  Investigate  the 
rh»!mlcal8  concerned  thTt  such  Investiga- 
tions b.Tve  continued  with  reasonable  dTll- 
K'-nce.  and  tliat  more  time  Is  neccrsary  la 
complete  them 

The  Secretary  would,  at  any  time,  be  able 
tj  frminate  .any  extension  of  time  granted 
undrr  this  legislation  IX  he  finds  Uiat  (1) 
It  ihould  not  have  been  granted.  (2)  the 
bajls  for  an  extension  no  longtr  exists 
ow!n!»  to  a  chan-re  In  clrcum'^tarc<«s.  or  i3( 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  compy  with  any 
rcq'jtrpmrnt  fir  the  ^ubmlsrlon  cf  j.rj^rti : 
rejxirts  or  with  othrr  ccndttlons  tttachcd  ta 
the  extension 

BArKO^OfND 

Tlio  Fo.)d  Additiveo  AnitndPient  of  1968 
(Public  Law  85  9291  amending  the 
Ftderal  Fikxi,  Dru  j,  and  Coemciic  Act  be- 
came Kenerally  effective  on  March  5.  lysy 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactnictit.  H<.a  - 
ever.  with  reapect  to  any  p;u-tlcular 
commercial  u.se  of  a  food  additive  before 
January  1,  1938,  Public  Law  Bo^  ^29  author- 
ized Uie  Secretary  of  Health,  Educiiion. 
and  Welfare  to  permit  iU  cc.ntuiued  com- 
mercial nse  while  the  UidusLries  concertud 
proceeded  to  develop  all  the  neces*,aiy 
i.cltnf-lflc  InfurmaUon  ,vii  1  u.na  t.  pfUtion 
the    Secretary    for    s.il.'ty    ilt-.u-^ii.  ... 

While  it  was  felt  at  th'.'  t.me  of  en.u:tnient 
of  this  legl.slation  that  a  deftrred  ellert!'.  e 
date  of  18  months  wouid  be  generally  suf- 
ficient. It  wao  realized  Uiai  iht-rc  wuuld  be 
some  InsUnces  where  a  furUirr  cx:ensu  n  L>f 
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time  nukiht  become  neces&iu-y,  particularly 
ill  c.iaes  where  exten.slve  scientific  work 
would  l>e  required.  Hence  Public  Law  85- 
92S>  aulluirized  the  Secretary  to  allow,  In 
these  in.suincee.  an  extension  ending  not 
later  than  Miuxh  5,  1961,  based  on  a  finding 
that  such  an  extension.  In  each  instance, 
vtould  involve  no  undue  risk  to  the  public 
be.ilili  and  that  conditions  exist  which 
ueces^sitate  such  action.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  Secretary  h;us  granted  over  3,000 
posti>'neinents 

The  Depr.rtment  of  Health,  Education, 
nnd  Wrllare  hai.  advi.«-ed  the  committee  that 
"ine  M.uth  5.  1961,  cutoff  date  on  the  au- 
ihoriiy  t<)  L^nint  exteu.sions  would  operate 
uVifalrlv  m  a  nunit'er  of  situations  where 
the  cntmued  use  ol  an  additive  beyond 
this  d.tic  would  be  con.sisteut  with  the  pro- 
tcitlon  >'l  the  public  health  and  where  the 
indu--':v  concerned  hi.s  exercised  due  dili- 
gence in  '^tartinj:  and  pur-.iina;  the  neces- 
sary RClentiflc  work  but  has  been  unable  to 
complete  the  work  nnd  Hie  a  petition  for 
safety    i  lear.nice    in    tune    i"r    the   Secretary 

to  act 

The  coinnmiee  l>elie\os  th.it  the  exten- 
sion ol  authority  to  the  Scciei.uy  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  June  30,  1964, 
will  be  sufficient  U)  enable  him  and  industry 
to  coni|)let*'  mf«t  if  not  all,  of  the  work 
invoUed  in  the  mve^Jc. .lions  already 
\uiderwav 

The  bill  L'rant.s  similar  authority  to  the 
.Secreuirv  with  resi)ect  t(.  certain  jjestlclde 
chemicals— aU.ut  30  in  number— which 
*i-re  m  the  category  of  !.kx1  additives  before 
^uiiu  '  7  1959.  but  bec:mie  jjcsticlde  chem- 
ical, on  that  d;ne  by  rea.'on  ol  a  change 
m  the  detinition  of  a  term  which  encom- 
],As.se,.^  .«;uch  chemicals.  Tlu.s  change  was 
ni.uie  by  the  Nematocide.  Plant  Regulator, 
DeToUant.  and  Desiccant  Amendment  of 
l<j,->9  (Public  Liiw  86  1391,  amending  the 
K.-(i.ral  m.-^ticuie.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
>  .UP  .^ct  which  had  the  effect  of  reclasslfy- 
li.g  i.ematocides,  plant  regulators.  defoU- 
.int<  and  deMCcants  from  the  category  of 
f.xKl  additives  to  the  category  of  i>estlclde 
cheniK-als 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill?  The 
bill  comes  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
ai.d  Public  Welfare,  a  committee  on 
A  Inch  I  serve. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  The  bill  was  re- 
pot tid  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
Tiie  bill  would  extend,  from  March  5, 
1061,  until  June  30,  1964,  the  final  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  Food  Additives  Amend- 
ii.ent  of  1958  'Public  Law  85-929)  and 
liie  Nematocide.  Plant  Regulator.  De- 
foliant and  Desiccant  Amendment  of 
19;i9- Public  Law  86-139.  This  exten- 
.Mon  would  authorize  the  continued  use 
of  certain  food  additives  and  pesticide 
chemicals  rot  covered  by  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
o!  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  if 
I  lie  St'cittav>  finds  that  such  continued 
use  would  involve  no  undue  risk  to  the 
public  health,  that  such  additives  and 
pesticide  chemicals  were  in  commercial 
u.se  prior  to  January  1,  1958,  and  that 
.scientific  investigations  to  determine 
.safe  levels  of  use  are  being  pursued  with 
due  diligence. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, reported  from  the  commit- 
tee unanimously,  and  cleared  with  the 
minority  leadership  before  being  called 
up. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  and  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  3980'  vas  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  v.  as  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


STUDY    OF     STATE     TAXATION     OF 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  75.  H.R. 
4363. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  4363' 
to  amend  Public  Law  86-272  relating  to 
State  taxation  of  interstate  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  likewi-se  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4363  is  to  expand 
the  scope  of  the  study  authorized  by 
Public  Law  86-272  to  include  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  by  tlie  States,  territories,  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  political 
or  taxing  subdivision  of  the  foregoing. 
The  study  is  to  be  made  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance,  acting  sep- 
arately or  jointly. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  gen- 
eral statement  in  respect  to  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSF 

The  purpose  of  H.R  4363  is  to  expir.d  the 
scope  of  the  study  authorized  by  Public 
Law  86  272  to  include  all  matters  jjertain- 
ing  to  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce 
by  the  States,  territories,  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Cclumbia. 
and  the  Commnnwealth  of  Puerto  Hico.  or 
any  political  or  taxing  .subdn  ision  of  the 
foregoing.  The  study  is  to  be  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  actl  'ig  sep- 
arately or  jointly. 

GENER.\L    STATEMENT 

Public  Law  86-272  was  the  outgrowtli  of 
the  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Northu^esteni  Cemerit  Company  v.  Minne- 
sota. 358  U.S.  450  (1959  1  and  of  a  number  of 
subsequent  cases  in  which  the  Court  denied 
certiorari.  Those  cases  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Income  taxation  and  consequently 
when  Congress  sought  to  provide  a  more 
certain  standard  for  businesses  engaged  in 
Interstate  commerce.  It  enacted  a  statute 
which  was  concerned  only  with  the  prob- 
lem of  State  income  taxation 


Subsequent  to  Public  Law  86-272,  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  case  of  Scripto 
v.  Car,so7!,  362  US  207  (1960).  In  that  case, 
the  facts  were  somewhat  similar  to  those 
in  the  income  tax  cases  which  followed 
Northwestern  and  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  denied  certiorari.  However,  the  tax 
involved  in  the  Scripto  case  was  a  use  tax. 
In  Scripto  it  was  held  that  an  out-of-State 
busine.'j.s  could  be  required  to  collect  and 
pay  over  a  u'^c  l:ix  on  sales  made  within 
the  tuxinc;  State  even  though  the  out-of- 
Stcite  busincr.s  m.-^intained  no  faciliiies  in 
the  taxiing  ST  ae. 

The  Sc-ijito  decision  evoked  a  niimbc-r  cf 
bills  i!:i  boiii  tl^c  Hou.se  and  Senate  pat- 
terned riftcr  tho=e  which  followed  the 
Northwr.stern  ca^e.  These  bills,  in  most  in- 
stances,   soiieht    to   do    two   things: 

First,  they  souchr  to  impose  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  requiring  an  out-of-State  busi- 
ness to  collect  a  use  tax  on  behalf  of  a 
State  if  the  only  activity  within  that  State 
is  solicitation  of  orders  to  be  filled  by  slup- 
ment  Irom  outside  the  .State: 

Second,  they  sought  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  study  required  under  Public  Law 
8G-272   to  include   sales  and   use  taxes. 

In  the  86th  Congress,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  approved  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  S.  3549,  which  extended  the  scope  of 
the  study  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
imposition  of  sales  and  use  taxes  by  the 
States  on  sales  and  other  business  activi- 
ties which  are  exclusively  in  furtherance  of 
interstate  commerce.  However,  no  action 
was  taken  in  the  House 

Tlie  Committe  on  Finance  is  in  agreement 
with  the  following  statements  from  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary : 

"In  view  of  tlie  history  of  the  problems  of 
State  taxation  of  Interstate  commerce,  it 
would  appear  that  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
this  study  simply  by  adding  another  specific 
category  of  taxes  would  not  prove  the  basis 
for  an  effective  solution.  If  congressional 
action  is  necessary,  then  It  must  be  predi- 
cated upon  considerations  which  go  beyoiid 
those  relating  to  a  particular  form  of  tax. 
Since  Congress  must  concern  itself  not  only 
with  safeguarding  the  unimpeded  flow  of 
commerce  but  also  with  the  fiscal  problems 
i)f  State  governments,  it  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  effect  which  any  action  it  may 
take  v^ill  have  upon  the  revenue  needs  of  the 
States,  Since  revenues  are  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  taxes,  all  of  which  are  closely 
interrelated,  a  valid  judgment  can  be  pred- 
icated only  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
entire  picture  rather  than  a  fragment  of  it. 
•  The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  the 
scope  of  this  study  should  be  enlarged  not 
only  because  it  involves  a  unitary  economic 
problem  but  because  a  solution  predicated 
upon  a  consideration  of  only  specified  tax 
forms  would  be  ineffective  In  the  event 
that  Congress  should  determine  to  limit  tlic 
imposition  by  the  States  of  income  or  sales 
and  use  taxes  upon  interstate  commerce, 
the  States  might  then  turn  to  other  forms 
of  taxes  which  were  nut  considered  by  Con- 
gress, Tills  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
ineffectiveness  which  any  solution  dealing 
with  income  taxes  alone  would  ha\e  had  on 
the  problems  brought  to  light  by  the  Scripto 
decision  in  the  area  of  sales  and  use  taxes. 
A  complete  study  must  therefore  take  into 
account  not  only  those  taxes  which  happen 
to  have  been  the  subject  of  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  but  also  others  which  have 
long  vexed  the  courts. 

"This  bill  would  provide  the  comprehen- 
sive authority  necessary  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters relating  t<.i  taxation  by  the  States  which 
affect  business  activities  in  interstate  com- 
merce." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.     If  there  be  no 
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amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  que^stiun 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  pasiiai,'e  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4363 >  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


THIRD   SUPPLEMENTAL   APPROPRI- 
ATIONS,  1961 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr     President.    I 

mGW  chat  the  Senate  pi  ocrr  1  to  the  con- 
sid'Tation  of  Calendar  No  T^i,  H  R   518S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  Lie  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
5183'  making  supplemciiUi;  a,jp:opna- 
tion.'-,  for  the  fiscal  year  tmhiu'  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  p  hjxj.so.^ 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC1:R  The 
quesLion  is  on  agreeins  t  ■>  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montar.r; 

The  motion  was  agreed  t-o,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  coiLsidir  the  bill 
I  H.R.  5188),  making:  supplem^'ntal  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiocal  yeTir  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  oiher  i  urposes, 
which  had  been  reported  fr  >m  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation':,  with  amend- 
ments 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
su_:.:e.st    the   absence   of   a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Presid'^nt.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ord'  r  for 
the  quorum  call  be   rescirid'^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEI!  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M.--  HAYDEN.  Mr.  Preiiident.  the 
thud  supplemental  appiupi  lation  bill. 
which  IS  now  before  the  ."-enite.  rf>com- 
mend.s  total  appropriatirn.s  of  $4  762  - 
600  000 

The  increase  over  th'*  ilousc  bill  is 
$3. D50. 130.000. 

Ho'Afver.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
sub.vequent  to  the  passaN'e  of  the  bill  m 
the  Hiu.se.  new  estimates  m  e.xcess  of 
$4  billion  were  submitted  to  the  Senate 
bv  the  President.  Of  course,  these  es- 
timates were  not  considered  by  the 
Hoa.>e 

Tlie  largest  single  inciease  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  is  in  the  ap- 
prop'iations  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  where  the  ccmmittee  rec- 
ommer^is  S2.960  million  It  rcsto:  .itioii 
o*'  capital  impairment  and  for  reim- 
bursement for  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration 

Although  the  report  reflects  an  in- 
crea.^e  by  the  committee  :n  the  amount 
of  S26a  million  for  the  t>'parcment  of 
Defense,  the  House  had  approved  thes«^ 
programs  by  permitting  the  transfer  of 
funds  which  would  require  replacement 
at  a  subsequent  date.  Thi^  cummittee 
has  seen  fit  to  recommend  tlK  nppro- 
priation  m  this  bill. 

Another  sizable  increa-se   i:i    tiif  $l"iO 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  tiie  House  denied. 

Ihe  committee  was  ad,  l.^ed  tliat  un- 
less these  funds  are  fuiiu.shed  the 
United  States  will  be  without  a  devel- 
CnHKnt  lending  program  during  th.e 
mcnth.s  of  April.  May,  and  June. 


To  implement  the  new  Temporary 
E.Ktend'd  Conipeiisation  Act  of  1961.  the 
committee  recommends  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $500  million 

AlLh(  ugh  this  IS  a  reduction  of  $490 
million  under  the  .sup|)lemental  budget 
estimate  submitted  to  the  Senate,  in 
reality  there  will  be  sufficient  funds  to 
make  payments  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1961  and  into  the  new  fiscal 
vfa:- 

I  iia  e  cited  the  major  increases  ef- 
fected by  the  committee.  A  detailed 
description  of  all  increases  is  contained 
in  the  committee  rejwrt 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tliat  the  commit- 
tee ammdments  to  the  bill  on  pages  2. 
.'<.  ard  4.  down  through  line  10,  relating 
to  Jio  <;ummoduy  Credit  Corporation,  be 
con.^id*  red  and  a^jrced  to  en  bloc,  and 
tlial  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  as  origi- 
nal text,  provided  that  no  iwint  of  or- 
d'T  shill  be  con.sidered  to  have  been 
waned  by  reason  of  agreement  to  thi.^ 
order. 

The  PRP:SIDL\G  OFFICER  The 
am' -ndment  will  be  stated. 

The  lirst  amendment  of  tlic  Commilite 
on  Appropriations  was.  under  the  h»-ad- 
mg  Title  I— Department  of  Ag.icul- 
tute.    on  page  2.  after  hnc  Ij.  tu  iiucit. 

COMMOOIIT    CRCOTTT    CORrOKAriON 

R-ftoratirm  of  capital  impc:rmrnt 
T'l  rfstore  the  rapit.-.l  Impairment  ot  the 
('  .mnv  dlty  Crc<lli  Corporation  tlctcrmm<?<l 
by  the  appraisal  or  June  30.  ISHW.  purf^uaiu 
to  section  1  of  the  Act  of  M'»r'-h  8.  rj:!8.  M 
uincl^Ued    (15    U-SC.    "Uu    1).    $1,017,610,000 

TTip  next  amendment  was.  en  pare  2. 
after  line  21.  to  insert 

R^IMR'    1-.IMF.VT    TO    COMMnplTT    CRrCtT   mliro- 

RATinv    roR    coirrs    or    stbcjai.    tann    puo- 

To  rftmburv  ttic  C'^mmodlty  Crrtilt  C  ir- 
por«tM'i  f.  T  ;mourt.i  ndvrncrd  InrtufUnsr 
cost.s  of  interMt  lncurre-1  ther«"n  to  date  i-f 
rclmbiirsenK^nt.  for  the  fliac*!  year  beginning 
July  1.  H)60.  fur  the  special  nuilc  program 
for  chUilren  pursuant  to  lUe  Act  of  Jely  1. 
1958,  n:  amfntled  (72  St.^t  276.  74  Stat 
8t    83    .  t90.000.000 

The  amendment  was  agecd  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  3. 

after  line  4.  to  insert: 

RFIMBVR-^SMENT     TX3    COMMOOrrY     fREDrr    COK- 
PORATID.V    JOS  <  OSTS  or  8PE<  t\L   .ICTIVIflXS 

To  reJm'itirse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  ftuthorized  unre<f>vrred  coats 
throxigh  June  30.  1961  (Including  int  ^reat 
Uipnigh  d.^te  of  recovery  i .  ..s  t.illf-*s:  tli 
$88.7>)00t)0  iind'«r  the  Internntional  Wheat 
At^reenrif-tu  Act  of  1949.  as  amcnUeil  (7  U  S.C 
1641  IMi'K  (2i  «.;:55.683.0O0  fur  conuiiodl- 
tlcs  d  .spdsed  of  tor  I'merRency  f.milne  relief 
to  frtvnd  V  people's  pursuiuu  to  title  It  of  th«* 
Act  cf  July  10.  1954,  a.s  amended  (7  VSC 
1703,  17J1  17241  ;  i3)  $1353.000000  fur  the 
s,ilc  of  si:rplUi;  agricultural  comniodltic.-;  for 
f'Tetgn  c  irrcncles  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
A.-t  nf  Jt;!y  10  1954.  Hs  amended  (7  tJJS  C, 
1.01  1706  I  ;  (4i  $13,000  for  grain  made  avall- 
Hble  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pre- 
vent crop  damage  bv  miKratnrv  wn'erfoul 
P'ir«!ii  int  to  the  .^'•t  .if  July  3.  19.S6  i  7  U  S  C 
442  4451.  (5t  $163  I«3  00<j'for  Ktrateglc  and 
"ther  maf-r.-ils  acquired  bv  the  Comnv^dlty 
CrfHiit  C<  rporation  as  a  restilt  of  b.irti  r  or 
exrhanpe  of  a?rlc'iltursl  comm.-vUties  or 
pr'xi'i  '8  and  tr.inFferred  to  the  supple- 
men'Al  s  ockpile  p'.irsumt  to  Public  Law 
540.  Ei^'hy-fourth  Congress   (7  USC    1856i. 


and  (6  I  $1,264,000  for  tr.oisfers  t.)  the  appro- 
priation "Mnrkf";ii»  reserirch  and  service" 
p\irsuant  to  the  Art  nf  AURUst  31.  1951  (7 
UHC  414a  I  ;  r  rr  I'llrtr  t"ijarrn  ajid  clu.sf,- 
!ng  cotton  »!'!i"i'  clM.'Ke  to  prix1ur>rs  ris 
ftuthrirl.'Pd  by  l:\w  i7  USC  47:<a,  Slid 
Pr<' reiffi  That  the  unexi>ecte<l  balanrcs  of 
funds  herctiifure  provided  f'lr  Uie  various 
purpfises  under  this  heart  may  .'.'tnaln  avail- 
able tmtr.  expeiul>-d  f'>r  the  purposes  for 
which  appropriated  and  may  be  merged  with 
the  fluids  provided  In  this  p.traKnipb 

M.-  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pit.siderit.  will 
tlie  Sena'. i>!    f'^in  .^ii.-ona  vie  Id '^ 

M-    HAYDFN       I   yield 

Mr  MANSFIFLI)  'Ihe  di.tiii4Ui.shcd 
choirman  cf  the  C  mmittee  on  .Ajiprn- 
priations  will  rec:ill  tiiat  my  colimMj,. 
from  Montana  I  Mr  Mtrc.rLf  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  c  inm.u.c  m  bihalf 
ol  a  ^^J■)  000  appr  'pi  i.ition  lo  enable  the 
Corps  of  truineeis  U)  resume  planning 
on  LibJ'v  Dm  m  northwestern  Mon- 
tatm 

Dui.iv  the  course  of  that  test.mnn\ 
both  my  colleague.  Mr  MrTCAir  and  I 
sUitt^  that  it  was  our  under'-tandin:^ 
that  iivsofar  as  the  Libby  project  was 
coiucniod.  tiiere  would  be  a  p.jwii 
prv-forence  for  M mt.iM.v  ba.^ed  on  thi 
Hutmry  HoiM-  p.'-o.prl      Is  that  correct' 

^^:■    HAVnFN       Yf-^ 

M-  MErc.AIF  M:  PreMcient  will 
the  Senator  fiom   .^riyna   yield   to  m<'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
BibLE  in  the  chair'  Docs  the  Stnafnr 
from  Arizona  yield  to  the  junior  Seii- 
atf.r  fi  om  M.mtana? 

Mi     HAYPE:;       I   m.-U! 

Mr  MEIC.\LF  Of  course  I  am  de- 
liglittd  lluit  the  appropriation  for  Lil>by 
Dam  1-  included  in  the  bill  and  that  we 
shall  Ko  forward  witli  this  very  impor- 
tant project 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  vkill  re- 
member tlval  wlien  UiC  Columbia  liu.sm 
Treaty,  authorizing  this  project  and 
oUicr  .  was  under  cjn.sidcrati~n  on  the 
fltx>r  of  Uie  Senate,  the  other  ri.iv  my 
e  'l.iH  ;ue.  the  :ii  nior  Senator  from  Mti- 
la::,i  (Mr.  MANsriEiDl.  sajd  it  was  <  ui 
understanding  that  when  Libby  Dam  is 
built— 

Every  eff.irl  will  be  nude  to  see  to  It 
tiiat.  a«  In  the  case  of  the  Hontjry  Horse 
project.  Montana  will  rcn  Ive  a  propfirilon- 
ate  sh-ore  of  power  frfim  that  d  tm  to  Mon- 
t-XTiA  for  the  u«e  of  the  State  of  MonCina 
(CcttfvnxvnoNM.  R;co«d.  M^u-  16  1961  p, 
4141  I 

If  t!ic  Senator  from  .An/ona  will  yie'd 
furllicr.  I  wish  to  call  attrntlnn  to  the 
provisions  of  the  HMnrriT  H>rse  authnr- 
izinf;  le'-'i.^lati'>n,  Ptiblie  Law  329.  78th 
Contrrc^s.  which  provided : 

Th.it  for  the  purposes  of  Irrlgitlnn  and 
reclamation  of  nrid  lands  for  controlling 
floods.  Improvln'.;  lii^v  iKatl.nn.  rrculnfing  the 
flow  of  the  -South  Fork  of  the  Kl  ithe.td  River 
for  U>e  generation  of  electric  energy,  and 
for  otlicr  b<nfftcl.d  uses  primarily  In  the 
State  of  Montana,  but  also  In  the  down- 
stream areas,  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  wax 
authorized. 

It  is  my  under.standinp.  and  I  th.iik 
it  Is  aLso  the  undcrstandin,'  of  the  ?(  n- 
ior  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr  M^ns- 
FiEtD'.  that  that  would  l)e  the  reneral 
power  preference  for  thi.s  dam  under  the 
same  conditions  and  pree^^i,  nf.s  as-  at 
Hungry  Horse, 
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Mr.  HAYDEN.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  thi3  general  purpose,  as 
stated. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  And  there  is  no 
que.stion  that  Montana  will  have  a  prior 
power  preference,  based  on  that  legis- 
lation^ 

Mr  HAYDEN  That  has  been  the 
iii'.deistandmg  all  along. 

Mr  METCALF.  And  this  item  is  for 
the  i)urixise  of  taking  care  of  the  plan- 
nina  on  that,  is  it? 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Yes.  It  is  necessary 
to  begin  the  planning  now,  so  the  con- 
struction work  cpn  begin  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  treaty. 

Mr  MANSFIIvl^D.  And  the  power 
preference  for  Montana  will  be  included? 

Mr.  HAYDEN,     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  Is  there 
obuction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona?  Without  objection,  it  is 
s*^  ordered. 

Mr  DIRKPEN.  Mr  President,  has 
tlie  riKlit  to  raise  a  point  of  order  been 
rt  sri  ved? 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER.  A  point 
of  order  can  be  laised  at  any  time. 

Mr  DIRKSKN  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
the  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order  prior 
to  the  taking  of  final  action  is  not 
waived 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr.  Prc.<=ident,  It  has 
been  stated  that  a  point  of  order  could 
be  raised  at  any  time  prior  to  the  taking 
of  final  action     Final  action  on  what? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICE3i.  On  the 
amendments 

Mr  HRUPK/..  So  a  point  of  order 
would  have  to  be  raised  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  takini:  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment.s     Is  that  correct? 

Die  I'RFSIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  oi  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  pai  liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr  WILLI  A.MS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
committee  amendments  now  to  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  request  wa  .  that  they  now  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  that  request  was 
agri  ed  to 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  these  amendments  have 
no'v  been  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Th.  PRF-SIDISG  OFFICER.  It  was 
a::ri<(t  tiiat  ihe^'  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr  HAYDE.N  My  request  was  that 
tiiey  alMj  be  apieed  to  en  bloc,  subject 
to  ami  ndment.  iJider  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure. 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  re- 
quested itiat  the  committee  amendments 
referred  to — ♦hof^e  in  regard  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation — be  adopted 
en  bloc,  subject  to  the  right  to  raise  a 
poii!t  of  order. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  with  all 
due  K  spect  to  the  Chair.  I  think  the 
Cliv.r  should  state  the  proposition  in 
another  way.  The  request  goes  only  to 
a^nement  to  consider  these  amendments 
en  bloc,  not  to  adoption  of  che  amend- 
inei-.ts  relating  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
w  as  the  first  understanding  of  the  Chair; 
but  sub.sequcntly  the  Chair  understood 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  make  a  fur- 
ther request  that  they  be  considered  and 
also  be  adopted  en  bloc,  subject  to  res- 
ervation of  the  right  to  raise  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  also  asked  that  it  be 
agreed  that  no  point  of  order  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  waived  as  a  result 
of  entering  into  the  proposed  agreement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
also  my  understanding  of  the  proposed 
agreement,  namely,  that  a  point  of  order 
could  be  made  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
final  vote  on  these  particular  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
understanding  of  the  Chair  is  that  a 
point  of  order  can  be  raised  at  any 
time  prior  to  tiie  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  exact  proposition  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  has  been  requested  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Arizona,  that 
the  committee  amendments  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration section  of  the  bill  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  but  without  waiv- 
ing the  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  as  constituted,  if  we  accept  the  com- 
mittee amendments  without  further 
amendment,  will  provide  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  nearly  S3  billion  for 
expenditure  in  the  3  months  which  re- 
main in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  purpose  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  is  to  provide  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  with  the  funds  it  re- 
quires in  order  to  carry  cut  an  activity 
authorized  by  the  Congress  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  A  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  dejiartmcnt  or  apcncy  with  funds 
which  it  cannot  possibly  use  during  the 
current  f-scal  year,  but  which  will  be 
available  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  tola!  air.ount  provided  in  tliis 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  is 
about  $4,500  million.  Of  this  amount, 
nearly  $3  billion  lias  been  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  a  procedure  by  which  the 
House  of  Repre::entatives  vas  bypassed 
and  the  request  was  made  directly  to  the 
Senate  committee.  As  a  con.sequence 
of  this  procedure,  hearings  were  held: 
and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Murphy.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  testified  en  last 
Tuesday.  March  21.  I  quote  now-  from 
page  712  of  the  hearings,  beginning  near 
the  bottom  of  the  pa^e  with  a  question 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell! 

Senator  Russell.  I  notice  Uiat  ycu  esti- 
mate almost  a  half  billion  dollars  that  has 
not  been  utilized. 

Mr.  McmPHT.  At  the  present  time,  Sen- 
ator Rnssnji,  I  would  understand  that  we 


had  a  larger  sum  than  that  that  has  not 
been  utilized.  The  last  projection  that  was 
made  Indicated  that  as  of  June  30,  1961. 
the  amount  not  utilized  would  be  about  $500 
million.  That  projection  was  made  the  first 
part  of  this  year.  It  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count a  number  of  program  changes  that 
have  been  made  since  then  and  one  j.'ar- 
tlcularly  Important  one  that  I  refer  to  in 
this  statement  is  involved  in  the  new  feed 
grains  legislation  which  authorizes  partial 
payment  in  ad\ance  of  compliance  for  coop- 
eration with  that  program. 

That  might  result  in  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  liE  much  as  $225  million  in  the 
I'-scnl  year  1961  which  is  not  taken  account 
of   in    that   $500    million    projection, 

STATUS    OF   EORROWLNG    AUTHORITY 

In  £:ddition  to  that,  some  of  the  support 
pi  ice  iricrt.aaes  miiy  require  additional  funds 
that  will  have  to  be  recognized  in  the  next 
projection  and  we  have  the  rather  strong 
loeling.  sir.  that  this  would  be  too  nanow 
a  margin  tor  safety  considering  the  size  of 
t!ie  programs  that  are  involved. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  stun  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Murphy  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Department  could  not  use  much 
more  than  $1  billion  of  additional  funds 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  To  be 
on  the  safe  side,  in  order  that  none  of 
these  programs  shall  be  impaired 
through  lack  of  fimds,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  to  cut  $1,017,610,000  from 
this  item. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  the 
following  amendment:  To  strike  from 
the  bill,  in  title  I,  under  the  heading 
'Commodity  Credit  Corporation — Res- 
toration of  Capital  Impairment,"  the 
item  on  page  2.  from  line  17  up  to  and 
including  line  21. 

In  effect,  that  would  strike  the  SI. 017,- 
ClO  OCO  from  the  bill.  It  would  leave  a 
^ireat  sufSciency  in  the  Department's  ap- 
propriation not  only  to  take  care  of 
every  payment  which  is  to  t)e  due  or 
which  it  miyht  possibly  be  called  upon 
this  year  for  payment,  but  it  would  also 
strike  at  the  habit  which  Congress  has 
sometimes  adopted  of  getting  into  a  sup- 
plemental bill  and  item  which  should 
properly  come  in  the  next  fiscal  year's 
appropriation  bill.  The  proper  place  for 
such  an  appropriation,  naturally,  would 
be  in  the  1962  budget. 

Therefore,  in  all  propriety,  and  in  the 
way  we  have  made  appropriations  in  the 
past,  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  plenty  of  money  would  be 
available  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  view  of  the  admission  of  the 
Under  Secretary.  ^Tr.  Murphy,  that  it 
would  have  $500  million  on  June  30  of 
this  year  unspent. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  said,  in 
substance,  is  that  the  amount  cf  S1.017.- 
610.000  is  placed  in  a  supplemental  bill, 
whereas  in  eveiT  year  in  the  past,  or  for 
at  least  8  or  10  years,  this  particular  item 
has  been  a  part  of  the  regular  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator. I  could  not  say  that  in  eveiT  year 
past  the  item  has  gone  in  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  appropriation  bill,  but  that 
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is  the  regular  procedure  for  il.  and  gen- 
erally that  has  been  done 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  there  are 
t'l.ough  funds  available,  although  it  is 
iieltins:  down  to  a  close  line,  to  carry 
forward  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tun  through  this  year.    Is  that  correct' 

Mr  BRIDGES.  There  would  be  suf- 
ficient funds.  The  Senator  has  .said 
that  It  would  be  getting  to  a  close  line: 
$500,000  of  unspent  funds  will  be  avail- 
able, plus  the  $2  billion  which  would  be 
left  in  the  bill  if  the  amendm»iu  i.s 
adopted.  That  will  not  create  a  .situa- 
tion where  there  would  i)e  a  iieed  fur 
worrv 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  I'nfiei  tb.e  com- 
mittee action,  as  a  part  of  the  1961  budg- 
et, the  amount  proposed  uill  'ao  into  tiie 
1962  budget. 

Mr    BRIDGES.     That  i.-.  correct 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     I  yield 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  We  may  diffe:  as  to 
\^hat  amounts  ai'e  necessai\  m  th..-^  item 
but  m  the  past  we  have  not  alway-.  c.u  - 
vifd  these  funds  m  the  let^ular  appiu- 
priation  bill.  So  this  i.v  not  ttie  f^rst 
t;me  It  has  appeared  in  .i  supplenvntal 
b;ll. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  That  i  ti-  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachu.'<etts.  The  e;en- 
eral  procedure  has  beei'.  to  car:\  them 
to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Whenever  they  have 
requesteil  it  we  have  put  it  in  the  sup- 
plemental bills  in  previou.-^  years. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pr.  ident.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  n\i  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senaloi  yield';' 

Mr   BRIDGES      I  yield 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Under 
the  recommendations  of  th.e  commit- 
tee, do  I  understand  correctly  that  they 
are  takiny  care  of  not  on';,  the  lo.sses 
heretofore  sustained  by  thie  Commodity 
Credit  Corfjoration,  but.  to  some  extent. 
the  losses  they  may  suffer  in  tlie  future  ^ 

-Mr  BRIDGES.  It  is  my  understand- 
in,  that  what  we  are  takin'.^  care  of  is 
the  estimated  impairment  of  capital  as 
of  June  30,  1961,  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Deleware  was  ba.sed  on  the  es- 
timated impairment  of  ripital  a>  of 
June  30.  1961. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pie^icient.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  understand  that  was 
as  of  last  June  30.  not  nex'  June  30 

Mr  BRIDGES  A  year  a-o  Then  I 
.un  mistalcen.  if  the  chaunian  of  the 
committee  says  this  is  not  mi  an  esti- 
mated basis, 

Mr  RUSSELL.  The  total  nni)airment 
of  capital  stock  of  the  Coniinodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  about  $1  6(M)  million 
We  restored  about  $595  million  la.sl  year 
and  this  is  the  remainder  of  it  up  to  the 
first  of  July  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  amount  involved  is  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  is  almost  $3  billion.  But  we 
have  been  dealing  with  very  lar«e  sums 


in  undertaking:  to  restoie  the  lo.sses 
sustaine<i  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration over  the  past  6  or  7  years 

I  wish  I  could  assure  the  Senate  that 
thi.s  amt'unt  of  money  would  make  fctood 
all  of  the  lo.s.ses  the  Commodity  CieOit 
Corpora  ion  will  bear,  but  I  cannot,  m 
u.(kk\  conscience   do  so. 

As   of   the  first   of  this  year,    we   had 
tib<^'ir  Sb'j  billion  of  inventories  on  iiand, 
;ii    arldi'ion    to    the    loans    outstanding 
whirh,  jis  of  the  first  of  July  this  year. 
w  .11  total  nearly  $8  billion. 

There  is  no  need  here  of  Totting  into  a 
debate  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  it 
Persona' ly,  ir  is  my  view — and  I  have 
lived  with  this  appropriation  bill  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — it  is 
d'le  to  :he  fallacious  reasoning  of  Mr 
Benson,  the  past  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tuie  he  undertook  to  make  loans,  as 
he  was  required  to  do  under  the  la'v,  to 
p;f)duce  .s  of  commodities,  and  he  v.bm 
apparently  unwillina  to  put  any  reUric- 
tions  or.  the  production  of  those  com- 
mod'tie.'^.  So  when  he  reduced  the  -^up- 
po!t  rales  with  no  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction It  was  ver\  natural  for  every 
farmer  to  produce  more  units  to  make 
up  the  losses  in  his  Income  that  were 
broutiht  about  bv  the  reducinq;  of  tlie 
loan  levels. 

But  tiie  problem  is  before  us.  While 
It  urows  out  of  several  separate  lo.sses. 
the  iiarticular  item  that  is  recommended 
to  tlie  Senate  by  the  committee  is  as 
much  an  obliijation  of  the  United  .sta'-s 
under  existint;  law  as  is  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  Indeed,  it  is  as  much  an 
obliijation  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  covm- 
try  as  is  the  principal  of  the  public  d'-bt 
Itself.  The  only  difference  is  that  we 
cannot  refund  this  fund  from  year  to 
year,  but  must  restore  it  each  year. 

The  largest  single  item  here  urows  out 
of  the  operation  of  our  Public  Law  480 
proRram.  and  that  is  in  eftect  a  part  of 
our  foiei^n  a.s.sistance  prouram  The 
larc^e^  item  in  the  hill  is  rhe  $1  f,«0  mil- 
lion to  reimburse  the  Comnv>duy  Credit 
Corpoirtion  for  special  activities.  That 
mclu.'e;  the  operation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement.  S2.'>0  million  for 
commodities  disposed  of  for  emergency 
famine  relief,  and  Sl.S.SS  million  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commo<iities 
for  foreign  currencies,  pursuarit  to  title  1 
of  the  act  of  July  10.  1954.  that  belnt! 
Public  Law  4K')   to  which  I  referred 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  item  of  $1,017.- 
610.000  15  labeled  as  an  amount  which 
IS  required  to  restore  the  capital  struc- 
ture 

Ml     RUSSELL       Yes. 

Mr  LAUSCHF  When  did  the  im- 
paiiinent  winch  the  appropriation  is 
supposed  to  cure  occur? 

Mr  RUSSELL  It  occurred  in  the 
n.scal  year  1960:  from  the  first  of  July 
19.59    to  tlie  first  of  Julv   1960 

Ml  LAUSCHE  If  that  is  the  fact, 
'Jun  tin-  amount  could  not  legitimately 
b»'  embodied  u\  what  we  would  call  an 
appropriation  i-f  funds  for  the  fiseal  veai 

Mr  RUSSELL  I  do  not  know  wliy. 
becau.se  it  is  an  obliKation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, It  must  be  paid  When  does  tlie 
Senator  think  it  sliould  be  paid'' 


Mr  LAUSCHE  I  mean,  if  it  is  money 
to  be  appropriated,  it  sliould  not  be  con- 
suieied  one  of  the  current  exix-nditures 
for  the  operation  of  the  Government 

Mr  RUSSELL  No:  indeed  not.  A 
similar  request  was  .submitted  to  the 
C'oUKies.s  last  year  by  the  previous  ad- 
ininistralion.  and  we  made  a  paymeni 
of  $595  million  last  year  As  I  recall 
that  was  the  amount  the  l>parlment  o! 
Af^i  icultuie  .sought,  for  this  item  m  tiie 
rei;ii!ar  bill 

riie  Department  ol  .AtMicultuic  came 
before  the  commiltet  aiid  asked  Idi  $  ,95 
million  last  year,  and  ^e  allowed  it  Ihe 
total  amount  of  the  impaument  was 
much  Ki  eater  It  w.is  appioximately 
$16  billion  or  a  Utile  more  lor  tlie  en- 
tire year.  We  paid  $595  million  on  ((,>■ 
impairment  last  year  Thi.s  is  a  re- 
quest for  the  iemaind«'i 

The  money  is  required  to  inakr  Kood 
the  capital  structure  ol  ti..  C'cjmn.oduv 
Ciedit  Corporation,  to  a.ssuie  that  fuiids 
will  be  available  for  the  commodity  loans 
whicii  are  ieo;iii  i-d  bv  law 

Mr  LAL'.-C'Hh  I  ui  the  Ii.scal  veai 
I960-' 

Mr  RUSSELL  Yes  The  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corp. ..a  i. Ill  in  it>  essential 
elements,  is  a  baiikiiit;  ::ist,tutKin  'Vlw 
money  lequesletl  i-  iiMncy  mt'ded  to 
make  sure  that  tii<'  c.ipitiil  stock  of  th  • 
Corporation  will  he  .ul.quate  to  tnabli 
the  Corptiration  to  dischaiKe  i[>  func- 
tions 

We  have  made  ^'Ood  tin-  iiiipa;i  iiu  iil 
of  capital  stock  every  year  for  iii.tiiy 
years.  I  have  the  figures  before  me  for 
the  years  1952  to  I960  The  amount  of 
imp.uimenf  we  have  been  compelled  to 
make  ^oo<i  by  aiiinopi  lations  is  shown 
I  i>oint  out  that  for  the  year  1959  w- 
were  compelled  to  appropriate  SI  Tfio - 
399,886  to  make  Kood  the  i  ipit.il  im- 
pairment of  Ih.e  CMiniiKiditv  Credit 
Corporation 

Mr  I.AL'.-^CIil-'  I  shouki  i;ki-  m  jp- 
\yen\  my  iiiuit  i  ■-t.indinx  Ihe  impair- 
ment of  the  capital  structure  of  the 
CommiKlitv  Credit  Corporation  occutied 
in  the  fisr.'l  year  1960  which,  ended  on 
June  30,  1960,  and  the  lefpi.  ■  n,,A  is 
to  resloie  tiiat  amount 

Mr    RUS8FLL      Exactly 

Mr  LM'SCHE,  Tiie  item  i-  not  i>e:ni; 
plnci-d  m  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  1962  because  it  i,->  not  a  lekiitunate 
pait  of  that  a|)propriation  bill  the  d' fi- 
cit  havio"  oe/Mnred  m  1960. 

Mr  HKIDOF.D.  Mr  Pre.sldent  will 
the  Senntoi   yield'' 

Mr  RUSr-^ELL.  Tl.»>  it<'m  is  m  the 
supplemental  bill.  It  is  perfectly  appro- 
priate to  add  the  funds  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAU.SCnr:  l  recognize  it  i.s  ap- 
propriate to  d"  •  ' 

-Mr.  RUSSEI  L  We  have  inevioiKsly 
carried  such  items  m  supplemental  bills 
and  we  have  carried  tlum  in  the  re  u- 
lar  appropriation  bills  We  have,  at 
times,  carried  a  part  of  the  item  in  ilu' 
supplemental  ajipropriation  bill  and  a 
part  in  tlie  regular  ai)pioprialion  bill 
There  has  been  no  fixed  rule  of 
procedure 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Pi  udeiice  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  operations 
for  till'  n>cal  year  1962  ouuht  not  to  be 
chai'^ed    with    this    amount    of    money, 
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but  that  Instead  the  money  should  be 
placed  in  a  supplemental  bill,  to  add  to 
the  appropriations  for  preceding  years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator's  logic  is 
unassailable.  This  is  a  debt  which  has 
already  been  incurred.  We  know  what 
It  is.  to  the  li.st  nickel.  It  is  a  past  due 
obli;4ation  and  it  should  be  paid  now, 
rather  than  charged  to  future  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  not  included 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
it  will  become  a  part  of  the  current 
year's  appropriation  bill,  to  be  charged 
a;;ainst  oiKuatior.s  fcr  the  year  1962, 
with  respoi:i  to  which  it  is  not  a  legiti- 
m.iie  part. 

Mr.  Rl'.'-'SELL  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Thou^rh  I  must  say  that 
such  items  have  been  carried  on  some 
occasions  in  times  pa.^t  In  the  regular 
appropriation  bill.s, 

Mr.  BIUDGES,  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yii  Id  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSEU..  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

N!r  BRILKiES  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement  to  the  Senator  from 
Unio. 

I  n  ad  to  the  Senator  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Arrriculture  of  the  present  ad- 
niini.'^tration.    He  said: 

The  .supplement.. 1  request  before  you  pro- 
poseis  10  provide  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  the 
uppruprmiions  lux  Uiose  purposes  whicli  In 
tne  budget,  submitted  to  tl.e  Ckmgress  on 
Juiui  .ry    16    v.Trc   priposed   lor    1962. 

Therefore,  it  had  been  part  of  the  orig- 
inal budiiLt  proposed  fur   1962. 

As  the  distin-tuished  Senator  from 
Geoiiiia  has  indicated — although  not 
wholeheartedly — the  item  has  been  gen- 
erally carried  in  that  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  the 
sUitement  "geneially"  is  correct.  I  think 
It  has  been  done  about  half  and  half  in 
recent   years. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  has  been  done  half 
the  time? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  About  half  the  time 
the  Item  has  beon  m  the  supplemental 
ai)propriation  bill  and  half  the  time  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bill.  There 
his  been  no  established  policy.  The 
thing  which  has  determined  whether  the 
money  was  immediately  made  available 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  or 
carried  in  a  retrular  appropriation  bill 
has  bei  n  wla^ther  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  rcqu?sted  .such  an  amount  in 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

When  Mr.  lien.son  requested  such 
funds  in  a  supi)lemental  appropriation 
bill  wc  provided  evei-y  dollar  he  asked. 
I  certainly  do  not  propo.se  to  do  less  for 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
says  ilial  he  needs  the.se  funds  in  order 
toenabU^  him  to  operate  the  Department 
of  A  iicu'.ture  in  accordance  with  his 
le^al  responsibilities  under  the  several 
nets  V.  Inch  have  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
vro'..^  of  the  Linited  States. 

The  Seen  tary  of  Agriculture  says  that 
l.e  n'>eds  these  funds  now  to  enable  him 
to  plan,  to  know  that  the  capital  will  be 
restored,  and  so  funds  will  be  available 
for  the  milk  program,  which  Congress 
increased  last  year.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  supported  the  prxjgram  to  provide 


milk  for  the  schoolchildren.    Part  of  the 
money  requested  is  required  for  that. 

The  Secretary  has  to  know  that  the 
funds  will  be  restored,  to  make  up  losses 
imder  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. We  have  had  losses  every  year  for 
the  past  15  years  under  this  agreement. 

The  Secretary  has  to  have  the  funds 
so  that  the  losses  under  the  Public  Law 
480  progiam  can  be  taken  ciire  ol.  We 
have  sold  vast  quantities  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  nations  all  over  the 
world  for  soft  currencies,  for  currencies 
which  pre  mt  readily  excluingeable.  We 
have  scld  tlic  commodities  at  currency 
values  the  other  countries  have  deter- 
mined, rather  than  for  what  their  cur- 
rency would  brirs;  in  tlie  open  money 
market.  I  never  did  agree  with  that 
procedure.  I  thour.ht  we  should  get  from 
a  foreign  country  for  our  production  the 
dollar  value  of  tiie  currency,  rather  than 
a  fictitious  v.rlue,  but  the  law  provided 
otherwise. 

All  of  these  kinds  of  expenditures  have 
been  made  under  the  mandate  cf  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  every 
single  instancf". 

A  new  man  has  come  in  to  take  over 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  mu't 
solve  one  of  tlie  most  ccmp"i:ca'':d  a'.d 
prodigious  problems  wiiicii  has  ever 
faced  a,ny  administrator  in  the  Cab;nrl 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Str.t^-. 
He  says  that  he  needs  the  fuii'S  to  re- 
store the  capital  structure  cf  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corix-ration. 

Mr.  Pre.'-ident.  ar.  I  said  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  for  8  years  on  t'lc  committee 
I  made  ttic  motion  to  provide  the 
amount  cf  liir.  is  which  Mr.  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  as  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture. 
requested  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. For  8  years  I  have  stood  before 
the  Senate  and  supported  the  payment 
to  Mr.  Benson  of  tlie  funds  which  he  re- 
quested for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. I  certainly  shall  not  do  less 
for  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, not  only  because  he  is  a  member  cf 
my  party  but  also  because  he  is  con- 
fronted with  problems  v.  liicli  require  the 
support  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tslr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  I  understand 
why  the  dispute  ha.^.  p.risen  as  to  whether 
the  funds  should  be  provided  in  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  or  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  Since  the  ob- 
ligation must  be  met.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  why  has  the 
dispute  become  important  as  to  whether 
the  funds  are  provided  in  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  or  in  the  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  all  deference 
and  respect  to  my  beloved  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  whom  I  admire  very 
extravagantly,  there  could  be  only  one 
reason,  and  that  is  to  embarrass  the 
administration  in  the  1962  fiscal  year 
with  fimds  which  have  to  be  expended. 

This  bill  has  to  be  paid.  I  say  let  us 
go  ahead,  hold  our  nases,  and  pay  it 
today.  Let  us  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  graF>- 
pling  with  these  problems,  the  assurance 


that  he  will  have  funds  available  for  use 
for  the  capital  stock  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  as  the  funds  were 
made  available  to  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  more 
requirements  to  meet  now  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case. 

I.a.st  week  the  Senate  passed  a  feed 
grains  bill,  which  the  President  signed. 
It  is  e.stim9ted  that  that  bill  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $250 
million  m^re  than  would  have  been  spent 
under  the  existing  law,  and  the  only 
source  from  which  those  funds  could  be 
obtained  is  the  appropriation  that  is  now 
bein^  requested. 

The  present  Cocrctary  of  Agriculture 
has  made  som"  small  increases  in  the 
rale  of  commodity  leans  that  must  be 
made  on  agricultural  commodities  that 
may  be  made  before  funds  under  a  new 
appropriation  bill  will  be  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  am  glad 
he  proposed  those  increases.  He  did  not 
add  a.s  much  in  some  instances  as  I 
thought  he  should,  but  he  has  shown  »■ 
tlml  he  realises  the  farmers  of  the 
CDuntrj'  have  been  in  a  deplorable  con- 
cl:'..  n.  They  have  been  caught  in  a 
p:;c-:  squeeze  whereby  they  have  had  to 
sell  their  products  in  a  buyer's  market 
rn:i  buy  what  they  needed  in  a  sellers 
market.  It  has  been  rough  going  for  the 
farmer.  I  am  plad  that  tlie  Secretary 
has  made  some  modeit  increases  in  the 
r.mounts  of  loans  available  for  some  of 
these  commodities,  but  funds  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  meet  those  loans,  and 
why  should  wo  irot  make  them  available 
today'? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  stated  that  the  funds  in- 
volved here  or  those  in  the  appropri- 
ation requested  are  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  unexpended  moneys.  Does  that 
statement  apply  to  the  entire  appropri- 
ation, or  is  it  hmited  to  the  $1,017  mil- 
lion which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
a.mcndment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  statement  ap- 
plies to  all  of  the  items.  Every  one  of 
those  items  is  a  loss  that  is  unrecover- 
.ible.  and  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  directed  to  incur  by  law.  All 
items  were  incun-ed  before  the  present 
SecretaiT  of  Agriculture  took  office. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit,  I  should  like  an  explanation  of 
the  testunony  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Murphy,  which  starts 
with  the  last  sentence  on  page  698  of  the 
transcript  of  hearings : 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  tim- 
ing of  the  receipt  of  the  appropriations 
originally  requested  in  tlie  fiscal  year  1952 
and  the  last -moving  developments  in  the 
farm  economy,  it  is  necessary  to  move  up  to 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  request  for  res- 
tor.Ttlon  of  the  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corfjoratlon  as  of  June  30. 
1960,  Acceleration  of  this  appropriation 
would  assure  adequate  uncommitted  borrow- 
ing authority  to  tlie  Corporation  to  provide 
for  the  many  contingencies  which  possibly 
could  occur  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

There  are  some  additional  words 
which  are  not  pertinent  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  words  refer 
to  expenditures  which  have  not  yet  been 
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made,  and  which  are  not  yet  payable. 
and  certainly  as  to  which  no  basis  can 
be  formed  for  the  necessary  certiflcalion 
which  IS  required  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  under  section  713a''l'  && 
to  the  net  worth  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  is  the  only 
ba-sis  upon  which  we  can  appropriate, 
because  it  is  in  that  section  that  the 
authority  to  appropriate  is  stated 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  believe  trie  Senator 
has  completely  missed  the  point  Mr 
Murphy  was  talking  about  when  the 
money  will  be  committed  a. id  expended 
But  the  question  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
asked  me  is  when  this  money  became 
due  to  the  Commodity  Credit  CoriJora- 
tion.  and  I  stated  it  was  all  pa.'t  due  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Some  of  the  money  is 
not  expended  yet. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Oh,  no  This  relates 
to  future  expenditures,  to  obligations  to 
make  loans  on  the  wheat  that  will  be 
produced  in  the  State  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  this  fall,  not  what  has 
transpired  in  the  past.  .\\\  of  the  re- 
quested money  is  involved  in  tran.sac- 
tlons  that  have  already  taken  place  The 
money  has  already  been  lo.st  .All  the 
losses  were  incurred  by  viitue  of  statutes 
enacted  by  the  Congress  of  t^le  United 
States.  It  is  now  sought  to  recoup  and 
replace  these  losses  with  new  appropria- 
tions as  the  law  requires  and  authorizes. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  te.stimony  of  th*- 
Assistant  Secretary  of  A^^'riculturf  was 
that — 

.Acceleration  of  tills  appr')pri.iti.)ri  would 
a-ssure  adequate  uncommitted  borruwini?  au- 
thority to  the  Corporation  to  pnivide  f  r  the 
many  contingencies  which  p<)s.sibly  c<;u!d  oc- 
cur before  the  end  of  thla  fiscal  year. 

some  of  which  appear  to  he  due  He 
then  refers  to  the  feed  gra!n.s  bill,  uhich 
was  not  law  at  the  time  this  item  was 
inserted  in  the  supplemental  appropri- 
ation request. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  .statement  is 
quite  true.  It  was  not.  But  the  feed 
grains  bill  was  an  additional  obligation 
placed  upon  the  Department  of  .'\gricul- 
ture,  and  for  that  reason  we  w  l.^h  to 
make  good  the  losses  that  have  already 
been  incurred  by  reason  of  pa.st  trans- 
actions, so  that  the  present  Secretary 
will  b^  armed,  as  was  his  predecessor, 
with  adequate  funds  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems that  arise  in  the  future 

Mr  HRUSKA.  As  I  understand  the 
restoration  of  capital  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  pursuant  to  section 
713'a'.  and  that  is  based  upon  an  ap- 
praisal of  net  worth  of  the  Conimndity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  cannot  be 
made   until  June   30  of  this  year 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Oh.  no  Thi..  request 
concerns  lo.sses  incurred  m  U'59,  not  this 
year  We  are  making  good  lo.s.ves  that 
occurred  in  1959  and  1960  for  appraisals 
that  were  made  in  June  1960,  and  the 
proposal  is  to  meet  the  losses  tliHt  Mr 
Benson  said  on  the  first  of  July  1960,  had 
aheady  been  incurred  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  under  his  direc- 
tion 

Mr      HRUSKA.      To     that     e.\tent.     I 
would  be  in  full  agreement  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.    Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Mr.   Murphy,  has  referred   to   expendi- 


tures to  be  incurred  in  the  future  and  he 
wants  these  funds  as  an  advanct>d  and 
accelerated  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  able  to  take  care  of  com- 
mitments which  he  has  not  made  yet  but 
which   he   expects   to   make 

Mr  RUSSLLL  Wluit  Mr  .Murphy 
was  referring  to  v^  this;  The  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  why  we  could  not 
carry  this  it-m  in  the  retiular  bill  for 
1962  He  s.ud  he  wantf^d  the  amouTit 
accileiated  m  the  supplemental  bill  be- 
cause he  mighi  need  some  of  the  funds 
beiv.een  now  and  the  time  the  regular 
Dili  would  take  efffct  That  is  the  point 
to  which  Mr  Murphy  referred  I  will 
be  perfectly  fi ank  I  do  not  wan'  to  de- 
ceive anyone  I  made  this  statement  in 
the  committee,  and  I  shall  make  it  here. 
In  my  judgment,  we  would  not  commit 
all  the  funds  betwien  now  and  the  lime 
the  benefits  of  the  new  bill  will  b«*come 
available  However,  the  Department 
r.feds  the  funds  for  plannm;;  pur[K».es. 
so  that  It  will  know  how  to  plan  with  re- 
spect to  every  commixli»y  and  the  entire 
pro'^'ram.  including  the  feed  grains  bill 
which  ve  passed  the  other  day 

Incidentally.  I  d)  not  believe  the  feed 
grams  bill  will  prove  to  be  \ery  efTica- 
ciou.s.  but  it  was  the  only  measure  we 
had  b«'fore  us  that  showed  any  prom- 
i.se  of  being  helpful.  Therefore.  I  sup- 
ported the  bill  I  did  so  with  my  fingers 
cros,  ed  If  the  Secret^iry  of  Agriculture 
ran  m..ke  anything  out  of  that  bill  in 
'i;t'  f"rm  m  which  Congres  sent  it  to 
him.  he  will  be  a  wizard  He  should 
havf  been  civen  the  bill  for  which  he 
akf'd  The  bill  he  desired  could  have 
b-^-en  m.ide  effective 

Mr  HRl'SKA  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.s^-nt  that  the  text  of  title 
15.  section  713  a'' li.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  be- 
cau.se  I  made  several  comments  and  ref- 
erences to  it  I  believe  if  it  ls  set  forth 
in  this  context  my  remarks  will  be  more 
comprehensible 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .section 
was  ordere<i  to  b«.  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

§713  I  1  Cumm  Kilty  Credit  Corporation: 
annual  appraisal  of  aaaet«:  re«- 
toration  of  capital  impuirnrjent 
.\s  ...'  the  30t,h  of  June  In  e.ich  year  and 
as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  beginning 
with  June  30.  1045  an  appraisal  of  all  of  the 
Risets  and  liabilities  of  the  C'jmmixlity  Credit 
C  >rp. -ration  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  net  worth  of  the  Commixllty  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  made  by  the  SecreUiry 
of  the  Treasury  The  value  of  assets  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of 
such  assets  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  a  report  of  any  such  appraisal 
shall  be  .submitted  to  the  President  as  B<jon 
as  possible  after  u  has  been  made  In  the 
event  thsi  any  such  appraisal  shall  estab- 
lish that  the  net  worth  of  the  Commodity 
Credu  Cori)orat:on  is  less  than  •100  000  000 
the  -Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Srates.  shaU  restore  the  amotmt 
of  such  caplt.il  impairment  by  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  Commixllty  Credit  Corporation 
in  the  amount  of  such  Impairment  To 
enable  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
such  payment  to  the  Commcxllty  Credit  Cor- 
poration there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  1938.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount  equal 
to  any  capital  impairment  found  to  exist  by 
virtue   of  any   appraisal  as  provided    herein 


.su.  U  capita!  impairment  shali  t>f>  rest  )reil 
with  Appropriated  funds  a.s  pro-,  ided  herejii 
rather  than  through  the  cancellation  of 
n  ues  iM.-.r  8  1938  ch  44.  5  1.52  Stat  107. 
July  1  15*41  ch  270  J  2  55  Star  498  .^pr  12. 
1945  ch  54  !4  59  Stat  51  M.ir  20  1954. 
ch    102    j  1.  b,    68  Stat   30  i 

AMENDMENTS 

li>54  .\<  •  M.i'  20.  1954.  striKk  out  the 
•Aord.s  ",  or  Ins  .'..r  .•;  practicable,  the  a'.er- 
iig.?  market  pr:.  c  "t  ^'l^h  assets  during  the 
lft.st  month  rif  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the 
appraisal,  whichever  is  l(j»er.  .  which  fol- 
lowed Commodity  Credit  Corporation"  m 
wcond  sentence  and  added  sentence  pro\id- 
Ing  that  the  capital  impairment  referred  to 
In  the  preceding  ^^ntence  shall  be  restored 
with  appropriated  funds  .-vs  provided  m  sec- 
Uou  ruber  th.ii;  through  the  cancellation 
of  notes. 

1945— Act   Apr     12.    1945    amended   section 
by   svibstltutlng  ■■30lh  of   June      fir      31st   of 
M.uch  ■.  "June  30.  1945  '  fi.r     March  31.  1938 
111  the   first  sentence,   and  amending  second 
sentence  generally 

1941  -  Act  July'  1.  1941  affected  .sec  ind 
sentence  by  substituting  for  on  the  basis  of 
market  prices  at  the  time  of  appraisal"  the 
words  on  the  b.-u^is  of  the  coat  whichever 
is  the  lower  " 

rx<  l:PTtO.N«i    TV.     M    TR\NSrEB   OF    Ft    NITIONS 

FunctUins  of  the  corporations  -jf  the  De- 
partn^rnt  "f  Agriculture,  the  brmrds  nt  di- 
rectors and  i.fTlcers  of  such  corporations,  the 
Ad\uory  Board  of  the  Cimm.xlity  Credit 
C"orpor:i»lon:  and  the  Farm  Credit  Admln- 
istrati  >n  or  any  agency,  officer  ir  entity  of 
under  or  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
.Administration  were  excepted  fr'>m  the  func- 
tb.m  of  officers  agencies  and  em{)l"yees  trans- 
fprre<l  to  tlie  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
ly.il  Heorg  Plan  No  2  ?  1  eft  June  4  19.53, 
18  PK  3219  67  St.it  633  set  out  as  a  note 
under  section  511  of  Title  5.  Executive  De- 
partments and  Government  OfTlcers  and  Em- 
ployers 

CEOS.S    RFrrRfVtES 

ProMSDns  of  section  as  applicable  tn  fed- 
erally chartered  corporation,  see  section  714d 
of  this  title 

Mr  RUSSFLL  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  seetion  printed  m  the  Record  at 
this  point  The  Senator  is  coriect  atxjut 
the  apprai.sal.  but  what  we  aie  inakiiii.; 
good  are  the  deficiencies  that  wt  le  dt  m- 
onsMated  b\  an  apprai.sal  that  was  m.idr 
iM  1960 

Mr  HRUSKA  A.am  I  av  th.it  :s 
understandable  t»>  me  I  .iiii  m  sym- 
pathy with  It  I  think  It  IS  very  fine 
But  when  tlie  Secretary  of  Ai-'riculture 
seeks  to  justify  an  acceleration  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  future,  obviously  they 
could  not  have  b»'en  conraiiH  d  m  the 
appraisal  of  June  :iO    1960 

Mr  RUSSKU.  What  the  Setietaiy 
was  referring  to  was  the  difference  be- 
tween carrying  it  in  the  pres€-nt  bill  and 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill  that 
will  probably  become  l.iw  Mim.  umc  ri 
SeptenilxT 

Mr  UWOHSHAK  .Mi  President  wi!! 
the  Senator  yitld  • 

Mr  RUSSFXI.  I  am  i;lad  to  yu-ld 
to  the  Senator  from  Ilaho 

Mr  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  appropnatinns  which  handles  the 
bud'jet  for  the  l>-partment  of  Atiricul- 
tuie.  and  is  inumatcly  acquainted  with 
all  the  activities  m  \.hr  Depaitment  of 
a  financial  nature 

Mr  RUSSKLL  I  fear  I  do  not  de- 
.serve  that  compliment,  but  I  shall  not 
dispute    the    Senators   statement      The 
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Department  is  farflung,  and  has  many 
activities. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  has 
been  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  for 
16  or  18  years,  and  chairman  most  of 
that  time. 

Mr.  RUSSEIX.  I  am  afraid  the  pe- 
1  !od  has  been  longer  than  that.  For 
some  27  or  28  years  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Of  the  sub- 
committee 

Mr   RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  On  page  13  of  the 
side-slip  under  the  heading  "Explana- 
tion of  Language  Proposed."  it  is  pointed 
out  that  cai)ital  impairment  b&  of  Jime 
■M).  1960,  amounted  to  $1,612,108,771.  and 
undoubtedly  the  ."-ubcommittce,  of  which 
the  Senator  is  chairman,  recommended 
in  the  bill  which  was  approved  last  sum- 
mer the  restoration  of  $594  million  of 
that  amount  of  impairment,  which  ap- 
peal .s  on  the  second  line  of  page  14. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  However,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
impairment  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1960.  was  S1.612. 100.000. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  have  just 
pointed  that  out. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  requested,  in  the  annual 
appropriation  act,  the  sum  of  $595  mil- 
lion He  did  not  request  all  of  the 
money,  but  we  gave  him  all  that  he 
asked  for, 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Allegedly,  leaving 
a  balance  of  a  little  more  than  $1  billion 
lo  restore  impairment  of  capital  in  the 
vear  ending  June  30. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yes.  That  is  the  fig- 
ure which  was  arrived  at  by  the  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Assuming  that  in 
tlie  next  fiscal  year,  which  is  fiscal  year 
1962.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes 
no  request  for  funds  for  restoration  of 
impairment  of  cajjital.  and  would  let 
that  be  deferred  until  a  subsequent  year. 
;s  it  not  probable  that  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  there  would  not  be  even  a 
single  dollar  appropriated  for  restoring 
of.  impairment  of  capital? 

Mr  RUSSELL,  If  the  Senator's  as- 
sumption were  correct,  that  would  be 
the  result.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  has 
already  requested  a  restoration  for  that 
m  the  budget. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Yes;  but  that  will 
be  cluuiieable  to  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Rl'SSELL  No;  amount  under 
(iiscu.ssion  is  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  money  would 
be  appropriated  in  the  pending  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  and  charge- 
able to  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Ml  RUSSELL.  There  has  been  no 
fixed  rule  about  that  as  I  stated  in  dis- 
cu.ssion  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  BridcesI.  Sometimes 
we  have  carried  it  in  a  supplemental  bill. 
and  at  oth(  r  times  we  have  carried  it 
m  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 

Sometimes  we  have  carried  part  of  it 
m  a  supplemental  bill  and  the  remainder 
m  the  regular  appropriation  biU. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Yes,  but  we  are  in 
agreement  up  to  this  point,  then.  What 
1  would  like  to  ask  is  this:  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


defer  his  requests  until  fiscal  year  1963, 
so  that  the  emphasis  would  be  placed 
upon  fiscal  year  1961,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering now  in  the  pending  bill,  and 
actually  giving  preferential  treatrr.ent  to 
fiscal  year  1963,  so  that  the  actual  book- 
keeping would  not  show  how  muchi  capi- 
tal has  been  impaired? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  he  must  esl  ablish 
the  amount  of  the  impairment  every 
year,  on  June  30,  under  the  la\i-.  He 
does  not  have  to  ask  Congress  for  it,  of 
course.     But  his  findings  are  not  secret. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Then  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  impairment  restored  in  1961 
and  1963.  but  none  in  1962.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  technically  pos- 
sible, yes;  however,  if  I  understand  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
there  would  be  any  failure  on  his  part  to 
ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  impairment. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  But  if  my  ai-sump- 
tion  is  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  do  in 
the  next  12  months,  that  could  happen. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  has  already  re- 
quested it  in  the  pending  bill.  He  is 
asking  for  an  additional  restoration  iu 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  1962. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  billion  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  million  dollars. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  that  based  upon 
the  impairment  of  capital  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1961? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  But  there  are  still 
3  months  remaining  in  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  This 
is  the  amount  that  he  has  requested. 
This  money  does  not  become  available 
until  next  year. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  He  is  speculating 
on  what  is  required  to  restore  the  im- 
pairment.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  it  has  been  done  this  way.  It 
has  been  done  before.  I  am  ready  to 
vote,  Mr.  President.  We  have  to  restore 
the  capital  impairment.  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  delay. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators,     Vote!    Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  language  contained  on  page 
2,  lines  17  to  21,  inclusive.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDiCK],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Chtirch],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI  , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph',  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr,  SmathersI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi-ssouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  McCarthy]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Blakley]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr,  Church  1 ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr,  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  ■  [Mr,  RandolphI, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr,  Smath- 
ersI, the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr, 
Symixoton  I ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota iMr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Blakley),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams],  would 
i?.ch  vole  "nay." 

Cn  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  CapehartI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI. 
the  Senators  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son and  Mr.  Schoeppel]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Carlson  and  Mr.  Schoeppel]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  i 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CapehartI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BurdickI.  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Capehart]  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  31. 
navs  50.  as  follows: 


[No.  22] 

YEAS— 31 

.^iken 

Cotton 

Miller 

Allott 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Beall 

Dlrksen 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Dworsliuk 

Saltonstall 

Hoggs 

Fong 

Scott 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Smith.  Maine 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Wiley 

Butler 

Hniska 

Williams.  Dei 

Case.  N  J. 

Javlts 

Young.  N  Dak. 

Ca«e.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

NAYS— 50 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Jackson 

Bible 

Engle 

Johnston 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Fulhright 

Jordan 

Cannon 

Gruenlng 

Kefauver 

Carroll 

Hartke 

Lausche 

Chavez 

Haj'den 

Long,  Mo. 

Clark 

Hickey 

Long.  Hawnll 

Dodd 

HUl 

Magnuson 

Douglas 

Holland 

Mansfield 
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MrOellan 

NaubM  %Br 

Sparkman 

McCee 

PMian 

StenaiM 

McNam-axa 

PcU 

T^lmadgr 

Mftcii;: 

ProxmtT* 

Thurmond 

Murse 

Robmrtmon 

Tarhnroujcb 

M..'aB 

auHcU 

YoMiig.  Ohio 

MuAkie 

SmitlkMaM. 

NCyr  VOTING- 

19 

FiUklef 

Oore 

Raridulph 

Burdtek 

Hart 

S^hoeppel 

Fiyrd.  Va. 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Capehart 

Long. La. 

Svmln»t"n 

CarlsoQ 

McCarthy 

Wllliam.-i   N  J 

Cburch 

Monroney 

Ervin 

Morton 

So  Mr  Bridges'  amendmont  to  the 
commute'^  amendment  was  lejtNrtfd. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFR  Mr 
B^RTLETT  m  the  chair).  The  tv^xt  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stat**d 

The  LxGisLATiTK  Clerk.  Or.  pas^e  4.  it 
13  proposed  to  strike  out  line  21 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No.  Mr  I'l evident; 
the  next  committee  amendment  i.s  not 
on  page  4.  The  Senate  ha.s  acted  on 
part  of  the  cMnmittee  aine  ndnient.s 
which  begm  on  paare  2.  I  have  another 
amendment  to  offer  to  these  committee 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The.«;e 
amendments  hare  been  agreed  to.  but 
they  are  subject  to  amendment 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  to  thi.> 
committee  amendment  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment;  On  pau'"  3.  alter 
the  semicolon  in  line  15.  to  strike  out 
all  up  to  and  including  the  semicolon 
after  the  figures  "nOQ",  in  line  18  — in 
other  words,  strike  out  subpara^'iaph 
'  3  ' .  which  reads  as  follows 

(S)  tl.353,00O.0OO  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commcxllUea  for  foreign  curr»>ii- 
rles  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Ac-r.  uf  Juiy  10 
1954.    as   amended    (7   USC     17'n-170«) 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Thi' 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated 

Tlie  Lecislativb  Clerk  In  ihf  com- 
mittee am.endment  on  paee  :i.  tjeymnintj 
in  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  sti  .ke  (uit  th? 
following 

i3)  $1355.000,000  for  the  sr»!e  of  !<\trplM<! 
agricultural  commixlUJes  f ■ 'r  f  >relgn  rurren- 
cies  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Act  ot  .hi\v  1  ' 
1954,   aa  amended   (7  VSC     1701    170»> 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  tlu'^ 
amendment  Is  similar  to  the  one  I 
previou.sly  submitted. 

The  entire  committee  aiuendm'  :it  u;j- 
pears  under  the  heading  '  Rcin'ibiir.se- 
ment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  Co.sts  of  Special  Activities;"  and 
lines  7,  8.  and  9.  on  papre  3.  wincli  appeal 
under  that  heading,  read  a.s  follows: 

To  relniburse  the  Comni.  dity  C'retll* 
Corpornflon  for  authorized  unreovereU 
cosUi  through  June  30.  leei  i  including  In- 
terert  Ui.-ugh  dute  of  recovery)     a-s  f  >:iow8 

My  amendment  will  strike  out  sub- 
division '3>,  In  lines  15  throuh  18 

Let  me  point  out  that  part  uf  the 
money  which  we  now  are  a.sktd  to  ap- 
propriate will  not  be  expended  m  th-- 
present  fiscal  year,  which  will  end  on 
J, me  30.  1961.  We  here  are  asked  to 
appropriate  sufficient  to  permit  an  esti- 
mated balance  to  remain.  A.>  a  result 
of  the  other  parts  of  this  overall  amend- 
ment, there  will  be  ample  funds  for  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  First, 
there    will    be    the   $600   million,    which 


Under  Secretary  Murpl^y  says  »i!l  b>^  .n 
the  fund,  urkder  t.'ie  general  authoritv 
Then  there  will  be  approximately  $1  750 
million  more  under  the  ;>ar'.  of  t!.;?  com- 
mittee amendment  to  which  I  nfTered 
my  flr.<;t  am»ndment  which  was  re- 
jected, and  al.so  under  .'-evera!  other 
Items  :n  this  overall  amendment 

So  th^^re  will  be  t.he  $500  miKn'n  w  hirh 
Under  Secretary  M.irp'cv  .'-aid  will  be 
ivVftil.ible,  plus  approx;mntr!y  t\  650  mil- 
lion which  will  be  c^v  r^d  by  the  re- 
mamd^r  of  the  overall  amendment  So 
there  is  no  ju.-"tiftcation  for  Hie  at^pro- 
pf-iation  of  this  particular  am'.unt  in 
this  bill 

M-  JAVITS  ^!l  Pi>  idrnr  will  the 
S'«nat<;>r  from   New   Ha:iip-''hire   yield' 

Mr    BRIDCfF.S       I  yield 

Mr  JAVITS  I  wisii  to  mak'^  ene 
point,  although  I  believ^  I  know  the  an- 
swer Nevt-rtheless.  I  b^'Iieve  it  should 
be  made  clear  for  tlie  rec-ord  I  think 
all  of  us  know  the  \  lews  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  this  forei>;n- 
policy  question:  but  let  me  state  that,  as 
I  understand,  the  amendment  he  now 
.subnut-s  in  no  way  afTccts  who  m.iy  br 
the  leijitima'e  purchasers  of  thes4^  com- 
modity's or  ttie  particular  countries  to 
uiurh  they  mav  move  The  amendment 
has  no  tx-arine  one  wav  or  the  other  on 
that   question    as   I   understand 

Mr  BRIIX'.FS  No,  it  does  not  It 
relates  to  th*-  estimate  fur  the  immIikJ  up 
to  June  30:  and  tiie  :um  t')  which  my 
amendment  relates  would  normally  be 
included  in  the  reeuhir  appropriation 
bill  for  the  n.sral  year  I9fi2 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  S.na'..; 
from  New  Harnpshiie 

Mr  AIKFN  Mr  President,  will  the 
.Senator  from  New  Han.{>shire  y.eld  to 
me'' 

Mr    Bi;iDOF.S       I  yield 

Mr  AIKF.N  Is  it  the  a-ssumptinn  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.sh.ire  that 
t.he  purpose  of  including  in  this  bill  tlil.s 
item  of  $1  353  inillim  is  to  have  it 
rhaiK'ed  acainst  this  fi.s<al  year  rather 
than  the  next  fi.sral  year'' 

Mr  BRIIXJES  Certainly  that  Is  one 
of  the  principal  objectives. 

.M.-  AIK^:^■  what  other  purpose 
would  there  be' 

Mr  HRIIXih^S  Nonv  Obviou:>ly  tiie 
purpose  is  to  charge  this  item  against 
tiif  ri>eal  vea:-  endmg  June  30.  1961.  in- 
.stead  of  to  charge  it  auam^t  tiie  fi;;cal 
year  enchn,'  Jtme  30.  1962. 

Mr  .\IKEN  In  other  words  the  pui - 
pose  IS  to  inak-  the  hut  fi.scal  vcar  of  the 
E!.s<nihower  administratMu  look  a  little 
worse,  and  to  make  tlie  fi  .cal  vear  of  t.he 
Kennedy  administration  look  better. 
IX)es  the  Senator  fiom  New  Han  jishire 
a.ssume  that  is  the  purfjose'' 

Mr    BlillXlKS       Yes 

Mr  AIKF:N  Would  thi-,  part  of  liie 
committee  amendment  establish  a  pre- 
cedent of  anv  kind  ' 

Mr  BRirXiKS  Wei!  <Ae  ha\e  pre- 
viously established  precedent-^,  either  in 
whole  or  in  par*  from  time  to  time 
But  the  fact  tliat  from  lime  to  time  ex- 
ceptions have  beft;  made  is  no  reason 
for  taking  the  action  now  profxised  by 
means  of  this  committee  amendment 

Mr  AIKEN  'Die  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  recall  that  2  veai^  ago 
I  vigorously  oppo.s<.>d  advannng  certain 


exp<-nditure-.  in  order  to  include  them 
m  r  ■■  c  i'  1.  iar  year  ICtsrt  rather  than 
I  >  hu\e  tiicm  mcl  ided  in  the  caknda. 
'•ear  lyeo 

I  do  not  believe  liial  the  taxpayer  or 
the  \ot*'r  of  t.his  countiy  caies  wlietiier 
he  gets  a  bill  in  June  or  in  Augast.  liie 
total  amount  does  mean  a  lot  to  him 
It  looks  now  as  if  it  is  going  to  me:ui  a 
1  'i  iii'ii"  to  iiun  in  the  next  3  or  4  years 

In  order  to  be  consLstent.  I  shall  vtit- 
for  tiie  ScT.ator's  am'niinui.r.  L>ecaase  I 
opposed  a  similar  proposal  which  was 
an  att»!nrt  at  a  n*  v  precedent:  and  I 
am  slili  wondering  lii.eA  Pit'.sident  Ei.s4'n- 
h  )wer  was  able  to  get  a  Deinoeiaiic  Con- 
j:re.ss  to  do  it.  It  mu>L  have  been  a>  a 
result  of  niai'nitieent  ;xMsuasiun  on  liie 
part  of  thr  President 

I  sJiall  \ute  for  the  aniendnieiii  .so 
long  as  the  S<nal<:>r  can  a-ssure  me  lliai. 
It  does  not  affect  t!ie  sale  of  comii.xl- 
it.es  to  any  cuuiuiy  anjwiiere 

-M,     HlilLKlES.      It  dois  not. 

Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware       M: 
Piesidtnt.  will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr    BiiIIx;F:s      I  yield 

Ml  WILLIAMS  of  IX-laware  On 
t!.e  previous  amendment  the  Senator 
from  C»eorgia  I  Mr  Russell)  advanced 
the  argument  that  the  item  was  merely 
for  tiie  resforat.oti  of  established  lo.sses 
Huwrver.  lh.it  argument  dixfs  not  stand 
now.     Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr    HRIi)GF-S      Tlutt   is  correct 

Mr  WUXIAM.S  ol  Delaware.  A.>- 
I  und'i  >'.aiul  liKs^se-.  ii.i\e  been  estimated 
.vluch  may  or  may  not  t>e  sustained  be- 
tween  now  and  June  30  In  addition, 
there  is  an  estimated  interest  require- 
ment f.n  ti.e  lo  s(  .«,  which  has  not  as 
>el  lieen  svislained,  and  so  far  as  any- 
one knows,  may  or  may  nut  be  .sustained 

Mr    BliIIXJI-:S       That   ls  correct 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
law  providt  s  that  Congress  may  make 
iipprupriations  for  the  restoration  of  the 
capital  impairment  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cori>orati on       Is  that   correct' 

Mr  BitllXJES  Tiiat  is  my  undt-i - 
standing 

.Mr  WII.LIA.MS  of  L>elawa;e  LKx-s 
not  tins  proposal  go  beyond  the  reciuue- 
rnenis  tl::it  exist  in  law  m  making  res- 
toration of  capital  impairment?  How 
can  capital  impairment  be  corrected 
when  the  capital  lias  not  yet  been  im- 
paired ' 

M  LIIIlKii:.-"  I  ;l!.:.r:  that  is  a  K'ood 
p<iint  I  do  not  .see  liow  it  cou'd  le 
done  It  has  been  ficm  lime  to  tune 
attempted 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I 
re,-o»'nize  tliat.  I  al;.o  a«ree  witti  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  ttiat  it  was  wrong 
if  it  was  done  before  and  it  is  wrong 
no'.s  I  do  not  .see  how  we  can  liave  m- 
telhgent  bookKeepiru'  i.'  we  are  i;oing 
to  run  the  depaitment  on  estimates  In 
the  first  place  I  am  not  sure  we  have 
lepal  authoi  .;,>  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion in  advance  of  the  actual  impair- 
mi  nt  of  the  capital  "-tructure. 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  if  the 
Stnator  will  yield  we  may  as  well  con- 
ce<le  whetlier  an  impairment  has  actu- 
ally taken  place  or  not.  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  massive  impairment  of 
capital  in  the  next  3  or  4  years.  We 
mav  u.se  it  all  if  we  do  not  restore  any 
of  It 


Another  matter  we  should  take  notice 
of  is  that  much  of  the  foreign  curren- 
cies deposited  in  banks  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  draws  no  interest,  but  the  money 
IS  loaned  at  high  rates  of  interest.  As 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
knows.  the>  make  very  substantial  prof- 
its on  the  loans.  There  ought  to  be 
some  way  for  the  administration  to  col- 
lect more  interest  on  the.se  huge  amounts 
of  foreign  currencies  that  are  deposit- 
(d  with  banks  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
uill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BRIDGES.    I  yield. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senate  has 
sustained  the  committee  amendment 
providing  for  the  $1,017,610,000.  Fol- 
lowing wliat  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  1  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr  Williams  I  have  said,  that  ac- 
tion gives  the  agency  sufficient  funds  to 
carry  through  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
V.  hen  It  can  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mined whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  $1,353  million.  Is  that  a  correct 
understanding' 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    Absolutely:  it  is. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senate 
had  not  voted  to  sustain  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  providing  the  $1,017,- 
HIO.OOO,  this  item  would  be  more  impor- 
tant. 

Mr  BRIDGES  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment.  The  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  politics 
being  what  it  is  in  this  country,  I  sup- 
ixise  we  may  always  expect  to  have  im- 
proper motives  attributed  any  time  there 
is  any  change  made  in  the  old  order.  I 
ree^iet  that  the  President  has  been 
charged  with  the  motive,  without  any 
evidence  to  support  it.  that  this  is  a 
cliange  made  to  make  the  Eisenhower 
administration  look  bad  and  the  Ken- 
m-dy  administration  to  look  good. 

1  wonder  if  tho.se  who  are  making  the 
charge  are  familiar  with  the  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  amendments  to  the 
budget  for  tlie  fi.scal  year  1962  dealing 
uith  this  Item,  dated  March  20,  1961. 
This  is  the  additional  estimate  for  1962 
.sent  to  the  Congress  just  recently  deal- 
ing with  appropriations,  requesting  that 
$1,477  million  be  included  in  the  bill 
foi  the  year  1962  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  present  President  of  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  put  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cor()oration  on  a  strictly  pay-as- 
you-go  basis:  that  he  intends  to  keep  it 
sound:  that  he  does  not  want  great  im- 
pairments of  capital  carried  over  from 
year  to  year  and  the  vast  expenditures 
made  m  the  foreign  aid  program  carried 
over  from  year  to  year.  His  purpose  is 
to  .see  that  the  full  capital  stock  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  avail- 
n!)le  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  under  the  farm  program  he  has 
requested  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

I  have  come  to  that  conclusion,  and 
re;:ard  it  as  more  reasonable  than  at- 
tributing to  the  new  administration  all 
kinds  of  dubious  motives,  that  the 
President  is  determined  to  see  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  its 
capital  stock  and  its  operations  are  kept 


on   a  current  basis,   instead   of   letting 
them  lag  and  stay  in  confusion. 

This  item  deals  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Public  Law  480.  I  have  not 
thought  too  highly  of  that  program.  I 
think  within  it  is  embraced  vast  grants 
to  certain  countries  between  the  differ- 
ence of  the  real  value  of  the  foreign 
currencies  which  we  obtain  and  the  esti- 
mated or  official  value  in  the  country  in 
which  we  spend  them.  T  think  we  are 
giving  vast  grants  to  the  countries  that 
receive  the  benefits  of  the  propram.  But 
what  is  proposed  here  is  not  the  way  to 
kill  that  program.  If  Senators  desire  to 
kill  the  foreign  aid  prosram  and  put  it 
on  a  current  and  realistic  basis,  they 
should  introduce  a  bill  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  defense  of  this 
appropriation,  becau.se,  frankly,  it  is  the 
only  way  the  program  can  operate,  un- 
less we  want  to  nibble  away  at  the  re- 
sources without  doing  something  to  re- 
store them. 

I  understand  that  in  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  of  1958 
there  was  an  item  of  $1,545  million, 
which  is  similar  to  the  request  being 
made.  In  the  second  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  of  1959  there  was  a  re- 
quest for  $1,336  million.  In  this  pro- 
posal, the  total  request  for  all  activities, 
not  merely  the  item  under  debate  licre, 
was  $1,861  million.  The  whole  purpose 
of  this  is  foreign  aid.  as  is  evident  from 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  SI. 353  million  about  which  we 
are  talking  is  with  reference  to  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
local  currencies  under  title  I,  Public  Law 
480.  These  local  currencies  are  a  part  of 
the  general  funds  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  what  wc  call  foreign  aid. 
The  local  currencies  are  not  all  given 
away,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
Many  of  such  amounts  are  repaid. 

While  one  could  do  a  little  tinkering 
with  the  books  and  perhaps  appropriate 
less,  when  one  does  that  as  a  teller  in  a 
bank  he  is  caupht  and  put  some  place 
for  a  long  vacation. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  be  tinkering  with  the  books  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  What 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  proposes  is 
that  we  face  up  to  the  costs  we  have  en- 
countered during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  as  just  an  ob- 
ligation against  the  United  States  as  is 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt  or  any 
allocation  of  moneys  to  build  a  highway 
which  is  already  under  contract.  The 
law  says  how  the  money  should  be  esti- 
mated and  that  it  should  be  repaid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  section  103ia)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sac.  108.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 


tion to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  not  reimbursed  under  section 
105  for  commodities  disposed  of  and  costs 
Incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act, 
tiiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  as  are  equal  to  (1)  the 
Corporation's  Investment  In  commodities 
made  available  for  export  under  this  title 
and  title  II  of  this  Act.  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling 
cost.s,  (2  I  all  costs  incurred  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  makinf^  funds  available  to  finance  the 
exportation  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
moditlc-  purs\i;iiit  to  this  title  and.  i3)  all 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  ex- 
pended for  ocein  freight  costs  authorized 
\indfr  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amendfci  Any  funds  or  other  assets  avail- 
phliy  lo  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
nvty  be  used  in  advance  of  such  approprl- 
;i'ion  or  payn^ient.c.  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
]->r,F_es  of   this  Act.      (7  U.S.C.    1703(a|.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
represents  an  obligation  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  instructed 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  State  to  incur.  There 
is  no  man  in  this  body  who  would  say 
the  obligation  does  not  have  to  be  paid. 
What  is  the  point  in  delaying? 

The  President  is  requesting  $1,477  mil- 
lion in  anticipation  of  the  restoration 
of  the  capital  stock  in  his  revised  budget 
for  the  year  1962.  I  assume  the  Presi- 
dent is  undertaking  to  put  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  on  a  current  basis, 
and  does  not  intend  to  leave  this  $14 
billion  Corporation  with  only  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  available  for  operations. 

We  are  not  going  to  avoid  paying  for 
these  obligations  by  voting  for  any 
amendment.  We  may  defer  paying 
them,  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  payment. 
All  we  will  do  is  cause  confusion  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  program  and  in 
the  operation  of  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram of  this  country,  by  withholding 
approval  of  appropriations.  It  is,  in  es- 
sence, a  request  for  a  partial  repudia- 
tion of  an  honest  obligation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  intimate 
wc  can  avoid  paying  for  these  losses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  Will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  we 
have  evidence  in  the  report  as  to  what 
the  Senator  is  discussing.  For  example, 
the  item  of  $1,353  million  is  a  part  of  the 
overall  item  of  $1,861  million.  There  are 
$194,260,000  of  unrecovered  1960  costs, 
consisting  of  $177  million  for  sales  for 
local  currencies  and  $17,260,000  for  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

My  point  is  that  we  did  not  have  a 
supplemental  under  the  1960  program, 
and  therefore  we  were  caught  short,  and 
$194,260,000  was  taken  out  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  There  was 
no  replacement.  We  are  now  consider- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
a  year  later.  If  we  do  not  provide  the 
item  this  year,  as  we  did  not  provide  the 
item  last  year,  pretty  soon  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation,  with  its  $14  bil- 
lion in  capital  assets 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Fourteen  and  one-half 
biUion  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  with  $14^2  billion  in 
capital  assets,  will  have  no  money.  Most 
of  the  money  is  committed. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  estimate  is  that 
only  $500  million  will  be  arailable  as  of 
the  first  of  July,  without  the  replace- 
ment requested. 

There  are  many  programs  to  be  taken 
care  of.  There  are  many  loan  programs, 
including  the  feed  grains  program  and. 
praise  God,  a  slightly  increa.sod  sup[X)rt 
price  on  some  commodities  has  been  or- 
dered  by  the  Secretary  of   Agriculture 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  thrraten- 
ing  to  jeopardize  the  opeiation.s  of  a 
$14 '2  billion  corporation  by  trying  to 
make  what  I  would  call  a  bi">okkpeping 
cut  It  would  not  be  an  actual  or  a 
factual  cut.  but  what  is  i)ropo.«;^d  is  a 
bookkeeping  cut. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  .Minply  con- 
fuse the  program.  There  are  tiuxsc  \^  ho 
claim  it  would  not  have  an  effrct  on  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  repeat  that  I 
think  the  foreign  aid  program  h.a.s  been 
extravagant  and  wasteful  of  a  meat  deal 
of  money.  However,  when  the  Ciingre.ss 
passes  an  act  pertaining  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, we  ought  to  try  to  carry  it  out  in 
good  faith  We  canr.ot  {.trike  out  the 
rpplacement  of  funds  without  slowing 
du\Kn  the  foreign  aid  protriain  Neither 
the  foreigi.  countries  nor  tho  admaiis- 
tiators  of  the  program  will  know  what 
to  expect  at  the  hands  of  Ccr.^rcss  if  we 
appear  to  be  repudiating  a  Ivijal  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dvlawarr  Mr. 
Piosident,  I  have  listened  to  the  dis- 
tm^ui.shed  Senator  from  Gtort:ia.  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  rt-sp.-ct  It 
i>  interesting,  however,  to  read  the  state- 
ments by  tiie  Senator  from  Gcori;ia  on 
page  713  of  the  hearings  befoi  e  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  he  raised  ciucstiotu;  as 
to  the  advisability  o*  the  itim  being  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  did  roi  c 
the  question.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
scrutinize  evei-y  request  for  ap!)ropiia- 
tions  which  is  made  to  the  commit tre 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  raised  ."^omo  ..ri- 
ous  questior.s  at  the  time.  He  po.iitcd 
out  that  all  of  the  money  was  not  nrtdod 
and  that  by  appropriating;  the  full 
amount  thereby  making  it  available  m 
advance,  it  could  result  in  an  unnrcr.^- 
sary  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Sermtor  made  a  ralhri  pit:  ua.sive 
argument,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  incorporate  his  statement  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Set^.ator 
from  Georgia,  appearing  0:1  page  713  of 
the  hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RUS8ELL.  Mr.  Prr.sident.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  put  the  entire  state- 
ment in. 

Mr.  WLLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  meant 
to  have  the  whole  statement  punted. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  also  said  I  would 
favor  making  such  an  appropriation  on 
a  current  basis.  I  do  not  tiunk  the  De- 
partment call  possibly  spend  all  of  the 
money  between  now  and  the  time  the 
new  bill  will  take  effect.  I  have  .'^aid 
that  before,  and  I  will  say  it  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  admit  will  he 
not,  that  in  the  requested  appropriation 
there   is   an   estimate   made   for   a    loss 


which  as  yet  has  not  been  su.stamed  and 
no  man  can  say  whether  the  lo.'vs  will  be 
su.stained 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  not  involved 
in  the  pre.sent  appropriation  request, 
becau.se  actually  the  lo.s.-^es  wert^  greater 
than  the  estimate  m  1960  That  was 
the  estimate  at  June  30  I960  Th-'  b^st 
figure  we  have  is  that  the  lo.sse.s  were 
really  greater  than  tiie  estimate  The 
loss  h.vs  already  been  incurred  u;i  to 
I%0 

The  PIiE:SIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Bart:ett  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
IVIawan  .' 

There  bemt:  no  objection  the  exc<  ipt 
btsnruung  on  page  712  of  tlie  hearings, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.-,  follows: 

NFKI;    FOR    MrjRE    CTR^FNT    R^ST01^TI0NS 

Senator  Russell  ThU  acceleration  means 
th.1t  you  propoce  to  m.ike  the  npproprlfxtlniis 
for  the  restoratinn  of  the  c«pit.»l  inrpalr- 
nipnt  ;ind  tr)  reimbiir'-e  for  tlie  expenditure.^ 
under  Public  Law  48U  protcr-.im  Mvailable  aa 
a  suppiemcnt.il  or  -i  deflciency  this  year 
rather  than  in  the  regular  approprUtlmi 
bill   for   the  Cuming   fiscal  year 

Mr  Murphy  Yes.  Mr.  that  is  t.'ue  We 
feel  It  is  deslr.iblc  and  advisr\ble  to  get  these 
restorations  on  a  more  current  b.i.sls  »nd. 
particularly  In  thla  cuae.  to  avoid  the  nerei- 
slty  for  Increasing  the  authorized  tx)rro» - 
Ing  power  of  the  C-inimixlity  Credit  Curpo- 
ratiun  and  in  keep  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corp<iratii.)U  Ir  •tr\  runnie.g  (.at  <jf  avathible 
funds. 

Senator  Rus.rir.  Has  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  approved  the 
lettalKv  'if  this  .ippronrlation  under  existing 

Mr    M'-:irnY     Yes.  sir:    he   hafl 

Mr  FiussELL  You  are  convinced  in  your 
own  mind  cis  an  attorney,  and  a  gu<xl  one. 
that  thl3  can  be  done  under  exi.stlng  luw? 

Mr    Mi-RHHv    Y?s,  sir 

Sen  I'or  Re-.'-ET  r.  I  notice  that  you  eatl- 
n'..itp  almost  a  half  billion  dollars  that  has 
ii.t  been  utilized 

PROCR  ^  .M    <  H » Ncrs 

Mr  .MfRPiiT  At  the  prerent  time.  5-pnatnr 
R  i«"p!!  I  would  underst.nnd  that  we  had  a 
:.ir-.,'cr  '.lun  than  th.it  that  ha.s  not  been 
u'Uized  The  last  i)rojectlon  tha  was  made 
li-.dlcated  that  a«  of  June  30,  1961,  the 
amount  not  utilized  would  be  about  $oOO 
million.  Thr.l  projection  was  made  the  first 
pcirt  of  this  year.  It  did  not  take  Into  ac- 
count a  number  of  program  changes  that 
have  been  made  Rince  then  and  one  partl'-u- 
la.-ly  Important  one  that  I  refer  to  in  this 
statement  is  involved  in  the  new  feed  RT'iins 
le.4ls'.aiion  which  authorizes  p,»rtial  pay- 
ment in  advance  of  c/'Dipllance  for  coopera- 
tion with  that  program. 

Th.it  mlpht  result  hi  an  additional  ex- 
l>end'rure  of  as  much  as  t22b  million  In  the 
fifCAl  year  1961  which  Is  not  taken  account 
of  In  that  $500  million  projection. 

STATUS  nr  BORROWINC   ATTHORTTT 

In  .icklltlon  to  that,  some  of  the  suppo.'t 
prlc««  lrrren.«ies  miy  require  additional  funds 
that  w!U  have  to  be  recognized  In  the  next 
projection  and  we  have  the  rather  strong 
feeling,  sir.  that  this  would  be  Ukj  narrow 
a  margin  for  safety  con.slderlng  the  size  of 
the  pr<jgram3   th.it  are  Involved. 

Senator  Russell.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  th.Tt  I  was  Just  wondering  If  u  was 
neccs-s.iry  t  1  m.Hke  this  whole  sum,  which  is 
approximately  ?.3  billion,  available  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  time  it  his  ordinarily  been 
made  av  i;;.ib> 

I  hope  ttiat  d.jes  not  cncour.ige  &jiy  ex- 
trriv;;gance  on   the   part   of  th.'  Dfp  irtnient. 


If  we  do.  wi'  will  have  t^>  go  to  not  onlv 
aiiUcipatmg  but  Increasing  the  a.thori/.H- 
ti   ai 

U.d  you  g.ve  any  •  .«ni,:dfr*t.  jii  • ,,  u.irei*,- 
li.>;  the  c.plta;  authori/.ation  U)  meet  iiuj 
rtr.rr-^nncy  ■' 

Mr  NtfRFMY  Yre  sir  wr  did  .-i:.J  wo  fel' 
lh.1t  it  wii.-i  more  de  irable  to  npproa,  h  It 
this  way  hccau.se  we  hop.-  and  b«';ieve  ih.n 
tlUK  Is  \  p.-ob!em  that  I.,  tempor.iry  and  we 
vv.ivUd  hope  that  we  could  conduct  the 
ucflviUea  of  the  Corporation  in  the  futuro 
without  Incrraalng  that  borrowing  power  au- 
thorn'.itlon  above  the  prc«cnt  »ur)  biluni 
Wf  would  lupc  to  be  able  to  hve  *ithin  that 
■  •■<.{  not  htvc  to  Incrr.i'e  It 

nccr  or  mtoposal  o.n  expendih  m  , 
I  may  say.  Crmt  ir.  that  these  rcMur.itioiis 
for  funds  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  what  I 
believe  we  cnll  mandatory  pn  ^jranxs  do  not 
affect  the  amount  that  is  actually  spent  un- 
der these  propr'ims 

Senator  R;-s*em  Y<-  I  am  .iw.ir»-  of  that 
bi.u  .hat  makes  It  all  tJie  more  dimcult  to 
understand  why  It  Is  ncce&sarv  to  have  the 
w.'iole  $3  bllhou  I  heard  you  .say  in  your 
oriRinni  statement  that  this  would  n  it  In- 
creai.c  tl»e  expenditures  I  do  not  «iee  h  w 
you  arc  going  to  meet  the  •22,'i  million  u.m- 
drr  the  gr.iin  bill  which  \i  1  estimate  there 
as  well  as  the  Increased  1  -an  rates  wlucli 
have  bten  establlshp'l  by  the  .Se^'reLnry  and 
w.ih  which  I  agree  wuiiout  an  mcreaic  in 
your  expenditures  It  seem.',  y.u  wnuld  ctr- 
lAlnly  inc-ren-e  them  above  what  you  hue 
ctlmateil  them  to  be 

K3TI.MATrO      COST      OF      rtEO      ^Rul.R.^M 

What  Is  the  total  estimated  cisl  of  that 
now  feed  grains  bill"' 

Mr  B..ACM  Tl^e  rNtln:ated  total  valuf  'f 
the  piyment-in-klnd  certiftcates  would  »»e 
roughly  H60  million,  and  $L'J5  million  repre- 
BcnLd  half  of  that 

Senator  YouNr.  How  nuuh  Is  toe  estl- 
nvit^  I  cjet"^ 

Mr  Bea<  H  The  value  of  the  paj-ment-in- 
kind  certiflciites  under  the  feed  grains  bill 
Would  be  approxinnteiy  $4.50  million,  as- 
suming   60-percent    p  i.-r  icipat  Ion 

Senator  Yor.vc  This  wovild  be  paid  lut  of 
stiX-ks  of  the  Comm  xllty  Credit  Corporation' 

Mr  Beach.  Yes.  sir  Aguln.st  that  p.iy- 
ment  In  kind  the  law  provides  the  p<»,si- 
blllty  of  making  an  advance  p. anient  of 
one-half,  so  If  half  goes  out  this  year  and  If 
the  sales  did  not  t.ike  pl.ire  this  fiscal  ye.ar 
there  wotUd  be  a  net  drawdown  of  CCC  cnsli 

PAYMENTS     IN     KIND 

Senator  Voi-.sc  Do  you  plan  to  make  all 
of  the  payments  In  kind  or  In  cash?  It 
Would  make  a  difference  on  your  request  for 
appropriations 

Mr  BEAf-H  The  Ml!  providra  the  optio-i 
for  the  first  20-percent  reduction  to  bj  m.id  • 
In  ku.d  The  second  reduction  has  to  be 
m.-ide  in  kind  Our  pre.sent  projections  ore 
on  the  b.isi8  of  both  being  puid  for  entlrelv 
In  kind 

Senator  Rcs-sell  In  other  word.s  It  would 
be  i\n  broad  as  it  Is  long  In  terms  of  hnanc- 
Ing  the  Commodity  Credit  C  'rporatlon 
whether  you  pstd  it  In  c.a^h  or  In  kitid 

Mr  BE^^H  In  the  fl.scal  year  1961  the  ner. 
efTert  would  he  that  the  cash  would  pn  ou* 
and  the  each  would  not  be  returned  to  the 
CCC  until  probably  the  next  fiscal  year 

Senator  Yocnc  You  would  be  .selling;  the 
grain  on  the  open  markef 

Mr  Beach  Nut  necessarily  in  the  same 
fiscal   ye.\r. 

Senatiir  Vor.sc  I  hope  vuu  are  not  goit  g 
to  be  dumping  this  grain  on  the  ni.ukc' 
shortly  after  you  get  it  That  would  be  in 
line  with  the  section  3  provision  requested 
by  the  Secretary  and  which  the  House 
approved. 

Mr  Bkac  H  Our  present  projections  do  not 
anticipate  th.tt. 
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Senator  Risseli  .  Have  you  given  up  gct- 
tiMi^  section  3   in  the  bill? 

Mr  Beach  At  present,  this  projection  does 
not  rdlt'ct  extra-large  sales  receipts  this 
year  In  other  words,  this  anticipates  no 
greater  s.iles  than  would  ordinarily  be  the 
case 

Senator  Yoi-nc.  You  say  "no  greater  sales 
than  w.c.iiu  (  rdiiiarily  be  the  case."  You 
have  a  new  program  of  payment  in  kind  and 
the  Uep.irtment  of  Agriculture  would  be 
auitioiiyod  to  .sell  this  grain  for  the  farmer. 
Do  you  pi, 111  ti  hold  all  of  this  grain  and  not 
sell  if 

Mr  BfAfH  We  arc  only  speaking  of  the 
period  between   now  and  June  30,   1961. 

trFECT    OK    PAYMENTS    ON    FTNANCINC 

Sen  it'T  Ri  .ssEi.L  Do  you  anticipate  they 
will  want  cTsh  on  the  first  payment? 

Mr  Beach  The  option  would  remain  with 
tlie  .Secretary  as  to  when  he  would  sell  grain 
to  offset  thoee  several  certificates  back  into 
the  market 

.scn.itor  Ri  s.sKi  I  I  cannot  see  where  It 
woultl  m  ike  any  d.flerence  with  Commodity 
Credit  C'lrpc-ration  financing  whether  you 
.sell  It  Mr  whether  the  farmer  accepts  It  and 
sells  1'  It  win  got  rid  of  grain  that  we  now 
have  ;:i\ts'i(l  $450  million  In,  and  you 
would  be  rid  uf  that  amount,  whichever  way 
1:  is  done. 

M.-  He  sen  T)ie  Immediate  effect  of  it  is 
thi*  tnere  Is  an  Immediate  drawdown  in  CCC 
ca.sh  and  borrowing  power.  That  Is  what 
we  are  speaking  of  with  respect  to  the  $225 
million,  which  would  not  actually  be  re- 
placed  until  Uie  grain  Is  sold  later. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  be  correct  in  connection  with  the 
previous  amendment,  but  I  think,  based 
on  the  committee  report,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect with  respect  to  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr   RUSSELL.     There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate relates  not  only  to  established  losses 
but  aLso  to  i:  iimatcd  lo.sscs  between  now 
and  June  30.  1961.  plus  interest  en  those 
estimated  la'^ses.  No  one  Icnows  how 
much  those  will  be:  Ls  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  estimate  to  which  I  referred 
\\  .LS  wall  re.spcct  to  the  item  on  which  we 
ju.'^^t  had  the  vote. 

Mr.  WILITAMS  of  Delaware.  I  un- 
derstand that  situation,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  item,  the  point  I 
am  making  is  that  under  the  law,  els  I 
understand  it,  the  Congress  can  author- 
ize the  re.-toi  ation  of  the  impairment  of 
the  cnpilal  of  the  Corporation.  In  this 
instance,  we  not  only  would  be  restoring 
the  impairment  of  the  capital  but  also 
would  be  makin.t^  allowance  for  estimated 
10.S.SCS  in  advance.  If  we  can  do  that  with 
re.'  pec t  to  $400  million  or  $500  million, 
conceivably  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  present  to  the  Senate  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  of  $10  billion 
to  iKiy  for  10  years  in  advance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wi.sh  to  say,  if  Senators  will  in- 
dulLo  me,  that  the  estimates  were  not 
made  by  this  administration  but  were 
made  by  the  Ei-senliower  administration, 
and  were  included  in  the  original  budget 
estimates. 

This  is  not  a  new  propKssal.  We  have 
l.ad  Puijlic  Law  480  for  several  years. 
(  Ml  three  or  four  previous  occasions  the 
Democratic  Congress  has  appropriated 
such  funds  on  the  same  basis  to  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  in  that  past  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Geor.gia  that  I  op- 
jxjsed  any  such  financing  then,  as  I  do 
now,  because  I  do  not  think  we  would 
be  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law  as  it 
was  WTitten  by  estimating  such  losses. 
My  point  is  that  if  we  can  do  so  in  an 
amount  of  $400  million  or  $.500  million. 
we  can  do  so  in  an  amount  of  $10  billion. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  v.hat  we  could 
appropriate  if  we  were  to  adopt  this 
principle. 

If  the  Appropiialions  Committee 
wishes  to  request  an  appropriation  on 
the  basis  of  estimates,  then  the  exi.'^tiiie: 
law  should  be  amended. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Prci^ident.  the 
Senator  well  knows  that  all  of  the  ap- 
propriations wc  arc  a.:ked  to  provide  for 
in  the  entiie  budget  are  on  the  bails  of 
estimates.  There  is  an  estimate  for  evei  y 
item  in  all  of  the  appropriation  bills  for 
the  next  year.  I  cannot  see,  for  the  life 
of  me.  why  we  ought  to  apply  a  differer.t 
rule  with  respect  to  this  item. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  beg 
the  Senators  pardon.  Some  other  type 
of  items  are  covered  by  estimates,  but 
the  impairment  of  capital  of  the  Corpo- 
ration is  to  be  done  only  on  a  sustained- 
loss  basis  and  is  iiol  supposed  to  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  estimcites. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  president,  in  con- 
nection with  the  pcnriinfj;  amendment  I 
should  Liie  lo  make  a  statement  or  two 
in  order  to  keep  this  subject  in  focus. 
Some  su:4ge.  tions  have  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  to  sustain  the  amendment 
would  be  a  repudiation  of  an  honest 
obligation.  There  has  al.so  been  a  sug- 
gestion that  a  program  would  be  jeop- 
ardized if  the  amendment  were  ap- 
proved. With  all  due  res.pccL  to  tho.se 
who  have  made  sucli  statements.  I  say 
that  no  sucli  thing  is  involved  what- 
soever. All  tliat  is  involved  is  the  time- 
liness and  the  regular  order  of  approv- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  amount 
involved.  That  is  quite  clear  from  the 
testimony  given  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  of  Agriculture  Appro- 
priation.s,  and  it  is  simply  an  accelera- 
tion of  an  item  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
I  quote  now  the  testimony  of  A.ssistant 
S?cretary  Charles  Murphy  at  pace  698  of 
the  hearings,  in  which  he  te.'tificd — 

Bi?cause  of  th?  uncortalnty  a.s  to  the  tim- 
ing of  the  receipt  of  the  appropiiations  orig- 
inally requested  in  the  fiscal  yc.r  1932  nnd 
the  fast-moving  devcl^pmeIlts  in  l!»e  farm 
economy,  it  is  necessary  to  nune  up  to  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  request  lor  restora- 
tion of  the  capital  impairment  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  of  June  30. 
1960.  Acceler.itlon  of  this  appropriation 
would  assure  adequate  uncommitted  borrow- 
ing authority  to  the  Corporation  to  provide 
for  the  many  contingencies  winch  possibly 
could  occur  before  the  end  of  thi,-  f.scal  year, 
some  of  which  now  appear  to  ho  develop- 
ing. 

The  point  is  that  the  impairment  of 
capital  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  done  pursuant  to  section  5. 
title  15  of  the  code,  section  713  fa> 
(1).  That  section  was  already  adverted 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.   Williams  J.     In   brief,   it    pioviues 


that  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  appraisal 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  Corporation.  If 
the  net  worth  falls  below  the  authorized 
cajntalization,  then  Congress  is  author- 
ized to  appropriate  an  amount  to  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

Obviously,  to  the  extent  that  :here  has 
been  no  estimate  of  appraisal  as  of  June 
30,  1961 — and  there  cannot  be — there 
v,ill  not  be  compliance  with  title  15,  of 
section  713iaiil).  It  is  on  that  basis 
that  I  urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  The 
Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact,  is  he  not. 
that  several  years  ago  the  law  provided 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  make  its  expenditures  by  borrow- 
ing from  the  Treasury  and  that  at  peri- 
odic intervals  Congress  would  cancel 
tho.'c  notes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  a  re- 
sult of  an  amendment  which  I  sponsored 
and  which  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
the  practice  of  cancellation  of  notes  was 
changed,  and  the  fimds  were  made  avail- 
able by  direct  appropriations.  This 
amendment  was  submitted  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  as  the  department 
asked  for  funds,  it  could  supply  a  break- 
down as  to  tlie  los.ses  sustained  on  the 
various  commodities  so  that  the  Con- 
gress would  know  what  was  being  ex- 
pended. 

In  this  Lristancc  we  have  no  idea  for 
what  we  would  be  appropriating  the  re- 
quested money.  We  are  sisked  to  appro- 
priate $2  million  to  $3  million  on  an 
item  listed  as  a  prospective  loss — a  lo.^s 
which  may  be  sustained  on  wheat,  corn, 
or  any  other  commodity,  or  which  may 
not  be  sustained  at  all.  By  so  doing  we 
would  lose  control  over  appropriations. 
We  would  also  lose  the  benefit  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  programs  are  costing. 

It  may  well  be  that  this  is  what  the 
new  administration  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware should  again  be  commended  for 
having  sponsored  and  secured  approval 
of  the  section  lo  which  I  referred.  His 
amendment  closed  somewhat  the  door  of 
backdoor  financing.  By  now  rejecting 
the  proposed  amendment  we  would  re- 
open the  door,  if  that  would  be  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
al  this  pouit  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  actions  taken  by  the 
new  administration  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  improve  farm  income 
and  utilization  of  reserve  supplies  of 
commo-jiiies.  showing  that  there  has 
been  a  number  of  increases,  and  these 
funds  ere  therefore  needed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.AcTio.vs    Takkn    it    the    Nfw    Administra- 
tion   IN    THE    DEPAHTMENT    OF    ACRICULTrP.E 

To  iMrRovE  Farm  I.nxome  and  Uiilization 
OF    Reserve    Sipplies    of    Commodities 

1.  Feed  grain  bill  lurmulaLed  and  pas.^ed. 
d.!~ii:i:cd  to  rcdu.'c  production  of  feed  grains 
nnd  .ncrease  income  of  feed  grain  producers. 

2.  One-liaU  the  storage  p.ivmpr.ls  for  re- 
scal    of    farm-stored    grams    for    the    U'CO-61 
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3*"ii.sc>ii  were  advanced  to  farmers  early  m 
Mar'-h  to  help  producera  meet  spring  plant- 
ing and  other  coetfl. 

.i  Provision  was  made  late  in  February 
for  .1  broad  reseal  propani  on  grains  m- 
cludiii^  provisions  enabling  fnrniers  to  hold 
196o-(r(p  corn,  wheat  and  grain  sorghums 
under  liirm-stored  price-support  U)an.s  fur 
a  J-year  period  following  maturity  dates  of 
original  loans.  The  objective  of  these  pro- 
visions IS  to  enable  and  encourage  farmers 
to  plan  for  adequate  farm  storage  facili- 
ties particularly  In  areas  whore  more  stor- 
age may  be  needed. 

4  Announced  a  more  adequate  loan  on 
farm  storage  facilities  (95  percent  of  cost 
or  40  rents  per  bvishel  of  capacity)  to  en- 
courafite   farmers  to  build  their  nwn   storage 

5  Increased  support  prices  on  a  number 
of  commtxlries  to  provide  more  farm  in- 
come as  U>\\i  iws 
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6  Recommended  to  Congress  an  agricul- 
tural program  designed  to  adjU!>r  supplies, 
protect  '.he  prices  and  Incomes  of  farmers 
and  pror.ect  the  interests  or  taxpayers  and 
consumers 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Madam  Pu-Mclmt  I 
su^sest  the  absence  of  a  ciuotum 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICFR  Tb.e 
cltrk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leRiilative  clerk  procftdrd  \o  call 
the  roll 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Madam  PiesideiU.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  tiuin  New- 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges:  to  .strike  out 
.subdivision  3  i  at  line  15.  pa-ie  i  of  the 
bill  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
urdered.  and  the  clerk  will  cull  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Mi 
BfRPicK!,  the  Senator  fiotn  Nortn 
Carolina  i  Mr,  Ervin  i .  the  Seiuito!  troin 
Tennessee  i  Mr.  Gorki,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Hart!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  !  Mr.  Kerr',  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Long  I .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr.  Monroney  th>' Senatoi- 
fiurn  West  Virginia!  Mr.  R.ANDoi.i'H  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr  SmmhersI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  Mi  Syminl- 
TONl,  and  the  Senator  from  Nt'\\  Jer-^ey 
Mr  Wii  l:\msI  are  absent  t'li  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  McCarthy  1  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas  Mr.  Blakley  I  is  neces.sarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that  ii  pit-.vnt 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  !  Mr  Irvin  the  Seiiatoi  from 
Tennessee  i  Mr  Gorf  .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  l  Mr  H.ikrti.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  '.  Mr  Kerr  ,  th<-  Senator  from 
Louisiana  'Mr  Lonc;  '  tht-  S.i-.atoi  from 
Oklahoma  Mr  MoNKuNt  v  ttir  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Mr  R.^nimilpm  I .  the 
Senator  from  Fl(>:ida  Mr  SMAtiiERSI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  i  Mr  Syming- 
ton tiie  Setiat.ir  from  New  Jer.sey 
I  Mr  Wu.lI^Ms  .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr  McCarthy  I.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  i  Mr  BL\KrFYl  wouiti 
each  vote  "nay  ' 

On  this  vote   the  Senator  fiom  Indiana 
Mr    Capehart     is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  I  Mr    BtrdickI 

If  pre.sent  and  vutins:.  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  NortJi  Dakota  would  vote 
■  nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEI  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  C\pfhartI. 
the  Senators  finm  Kansas  Mr  Carlson 
and  Mr.  Schoeppel  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Mortc>n  I  are  nec- 
es.sarily absent 

The  Senator  from  Ai  i/ona  Mr  Ooro- 
UATER     is  detciined   on   ufTicial  busine.s.«t. 

If  present  and  votine,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr  Goid'v\terI.  the 
Senators  from  Kan.sas  Mr  Carlson 
ai;d  Mr  ScitoEffFi  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr.  Mukton  ,  would 
each  vote    yea 

Tlie  Senator  from  Indlann  Mr 
C'.pfh^rtI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  Mr  Bt'rdu  k  I! 
present  and  \otinii  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Mr  Capehart  I  would  vote  "yea' 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
NTr   Bur  DICK     uould  vote  '  nay  " 

The  result   was  announced — yeas  29 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

|Ni)    231 
YEAS     29 


.^llten 

.Allott 
Bex  11 
Meiuiett 

liOKKS 

Hriclges 
H\.sh 
Butler 
Ca.se   N  J 
CASe   S   D  ik 


Anderson 

n.irrlett 
B;ble 
Mytd    Vk 
t!-.  rcl    W    V,. 

C'riimull 

Carroll 

rii.ivez 

Church 

flatk 

Dodd 

DOUl?irt.S 

t'asrland 

Elif'iuler 

Englc 

Fuibrigh: 

Omening 

H.irrke 


H.,ikU-v 

Burdick 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Erv  I  n 

Cf'jIdwHter 


Cooper 
Cotton 

Curtis 
Dlrksen 
Dworshak 
Fong 


Kvichel 

Miller 

Mundt 

Prouty 

snlt<in»uill 

Scott 


Hickenloi  prr  .-^P'l'h.  Maine 

H  rusk  a  w  ..  y 

•Invits  W...  am.*.  Del. 
Keating 

NAYS      53 

Huvden 
Hlckey 

Hill 

Hulliuid 

Huniphre', 

Jackson 

J'ihn»ton 

Jordan 

KefniVf  r 

l.ausche 

Long.  Mo. 

L mg,  Hawaii       Stenni.s 

\t:o<ii'i.sori  T.ilmudgp 

Mansfield  Thurmond 

McClellan  YarborouKh 

McGee  Young   N   Dak. 

McNainarft  Young .  Ohio 

Metciilf 


Morse 

Mon.>. 

Miiskle 

Neuberger 

f'aatore 

fell 

ProMTiue 

Robertson 

Ru.isell 

Smith    Ma.<«s. 

Sparkiiian 


NOT  VOTING      18 


Core 

Hart 

Kerr 

I.onn   I.a 

McCarthy 

MonriiMpy 


M'.ii  ton 

Randolph 

Scht>eppel 

Sni.ithcrs 

Svmlntfton 

Williams.  N  J 


So    Mr     Bridce.s'    amendment    to    the 
committee  ameiuiment  was  rejected. 


M:         DWORSHAK      Madam     Presi- 

tiiiif  I  ofTei  the  foUowniK  amendments: 
On  pa-e  W.  line  10  in  lieu  of  $88,790,000  ' 
I  pinposr  to  iiu-'it  $70,681,000",  on  pa^e 
:i.  hne  IJ  m  heu  of  '  $255,685,000 '.  insert 
■$140  868  oon  .  and  on  page  3.  line  15.  m 
lieu  of  $1  r^iJ  000,000  ■  in.sert  $1,310.- 
500  000 

Ihe  i'RPiSIDING  OFFICER  'Mrs 
N'kii-eri.fp  m  th<'  chaii  '  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  pli  ase  .send  his  ai:und- 
mr-nts  to  the  di    k  ' 

Mr     DWORSHAK        V.  s. 
I  h.r      PRKSIl>ING      OFFICER        The 
atuetuiiii»'ntci  will  be  .^tated 

The  Lkcisiativk  Cierk  On  paye  3 
line  10.  in  lieu  of  $88,790,000'  it  is  pro- 
l>')seil  to  insert  $70,681,000".  on  paKe  3 
line  \1  ui  lieu  of  $255  685,000"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  $140  868.000".  and  on 
pa>;e  J.  iiiie  15,  :n  heu  ot  $1,353,000,000" 
insert  "$1,310  500  000 

The  PRFSimNC,  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
amendments  t  n  bloc''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  i>  ^o  ordered 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Madam  President, 
the  roiitfut.on  l;a,->  been  made  in  the  de- 
bate ihib  afteinocjn  tliat  the  figures 
which  are  included  m  the  bill  for  pay- 
ments to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poiation  are  based  upon  estimates  which 
have  been  submitted  by  the  Depaitment 
of  Akii  icultui  (■  I  ha\e  before  me  Hou.se 
lX)iument  No  112  of  the  87th  Congress. 
1st  -ession.  dated  at  the  White  House 
on  March  20.  1961  —  1  week  auo  today 
On  paue  4  of  the  budKf't  request  sub- 
luuted  by  the  Piesultnt.  under  the 
htadint;  ComMuxlity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, are  3  estimates  'Ihe  hist  column 
is  the  oiiRinal  «'stimate  the  secmid  col- 
umn IS  the  revised  estimate,  and  the  thud 
column  1  the  mciease  or  detiease  m 
amount 

My  first  amendment  deals  w.th  the 
funds  required  under  the  Intti  national 
Wheat  Attreement  Act  of  1949  1  he  ont;- 
inal  estimate  was  $88,790,000.  whereas 
the  revised  estimate,  made  1  week 
ago  today,  is  $70,681  000 

My  second  amendment  deals  witii  re- 
payment to  the  Commodity  Credit  Coi - 
poration  for  commodities  disposed  of  for 
emergency  famine  relief  to  friendly  peo- 
ples. 1  he  orr mal  estimate  for  this  pici- 
Kram  was  :>25:j  685  000.  whereas  the  re- 
vised estimate  submi'trd  1  wrek  aco 
today,  is  $140  868.000 

My  third  amendment  deals  witli  funds 
to  reimbui.se  the  Commixiity  CitKiii  Coi - 
poration  for  capital  impa.iment  for  the 
sale  of  surplus  a'jricir.tural  commodities 
for  foreiKn  currencu.s  The  oriumal  <  s- 
timate  was  $1353  million,  whereas  the 
revised  budget  submitted  just  a  weeK 
au'o  todav,  is  $1  310  500.000 

In  these  tiiiee  instances  I  can  .see 
liUle  justification  for  appropriatiir; 
funds  to  restore  Uu  impairment  of  capi- 
tal or  to  repay  the  ('omm(Klity  Credit 
Corporation  for  futids  which  it  was  an- 
ticipated would  l.'c  ie(|u;red  for  these 
lliree  catei'ories 

If  'w  are  dealing'  witli  authentic  re- 
sponsible budget  estimates— and  I  pre- 
sume tne  estimates  submitted  by  the 
President  uist  a  week  auo  today  are  very 
resixmsiblc-  then  I  can  see  no  justifica- 
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tion  whatsoever,  in  these  three  inctan  ts 
for  appropriating  fimds  far  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  requested  by  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  Department 
cluimu  the  ne.xt  fiscal  year. 

I  fet^l  certain  tlmt  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  c!;.iirman  of  tiic  Sub::ommittee  on 
Ayriculluro  Appropriations,  in  view  of 
their  expres.sod  desire  to  m.i.k"  the  ap- 
propnatKjns  accord  with  the  submitted 
budget  requests,  will  a  "ree  to  the  revised 
fi,;uri.s  ui  the.  e  three  ca>es  iind  will  ac- 
cept my  amendment. 

Has  the  disLin;iuii:hed  Ecaator  from 
Gtornia  liad  a  chance  to  check  these  fic- 
ure.^? 

Mr  RUSSI-:LL.  No:  I  h.-vc  just  now 
been  able  to  cet  n  ci^py  of  the  bud£?et 
messR-e  I  have  had  it  oniy  about  1 
m'nute 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
amrndmi^nls  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
lu  I'o  all  the  way  through  and  correct 
the  errors  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale, 
as  well. 

Mr.  DWOR-  HAK.  They  are  quite  in- 
si-mficant.  They  amount  to  only  a  few 
dollars  How(vcr.  to  be  con.sistent,  I 
f.ould  accept  those  changes  as  a  part  of 
the  amendm.ent. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Then  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  amendments.  I  do  not  be- 
iRve  these  changes  are  too  imtKirtant, 
because  other  items  were  also  submitted. 
and  they  wdl  all  have  to  be  considered 
in  the  regular  appropriation  bill.  How- 
ever, strictly  as  a  matter  of  mathematics, 
the  S^nptor  from  Idaho  seems  to  be  cor- 
rect ir  his  position.  If  he  will  modify  his 
amendments  to  add  the  sum  of  $22,000 
fo:  srain  for  migratory  waterfowl;  the 
sum  of  $11,637,000  foi  Uie  transfer  of 
b.trured  materials  to  supplemental 
stockpile;  $1,549,000  for  advances  to 
A'^ricultural  Marketing  Service  for 
classinsj  cotton  and  prading  tobacco;  and 
S13  million  for  lonR-term  supply  con- 
tract.s.  I  will  have  no  objection  to  the 
am-'ndments. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georcia,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept th.osc  modifications.  Then  we  can 
be  m  compIiHc  arrccmcnt  on  the  point 
that  if  tliese  appropriations  are  based 
upon  authentic  revised  budget  requests, 
V. e  are  acting  in  accordance  with  what 
t!.n  President  requested  just  1  week  ago 
1  o  lay. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senat<  r  from  Idaho,  if  it  develops 
tliat  the  Flisenhower  administration 
overestimater"  those  amounts. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Wr.l  tlie  chairman  of  the  Committee 
Ml  .M'propriations  accept  the  amend- 
rrii'ii's  as  modified' 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  so  modify  his 
p.nendment.^l' 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Yes;  I  accept  the 
m  Hlificalions. 

Mr    HAYDEN      I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  c  m.mend  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  diliL'ence. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 


Mr  WTILIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
P-.t'.'ident,  I  si<?gest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  p-ocecxied  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLTA:.'.'-?  oI  Delaware.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  qucum  call  be 
rcr>cindcd. 

Tile  PRESIDTriG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  modified  an.endmcnts  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  CLcr,!-:.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  r  ape  3.  in  line  10 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "SSS  790.000." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "570. 681. 000": 
in  line  12,  strike  out  "S255,685.000".  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••S140.868.000'  ;  m 
line  15,  strike  out  'SI, 353. 000. 000",  and 
Uisert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sl.SlO.oOO.OOO ': 
in  line  18,  strike  out  '•$13,000 '.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '•$35,000":  in  line  21. 
strike  out  '•$163,163,000  '.  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  ••S174.800.000';  on  pace  4, 
in  line  1.  after  the  semicolon,  stnke 
out  "and";  and  in  the  same  line  strike 
out  "$1,264,000  ",  and  insert  m  lieu 
thereof  "$2,813,000";  and  m  line  5,  after 
the  colon,  and  immediately  preceding 
the  proviso,  insert  the  following:  "and 
(7)  long-term  supply  contracts. 
"$13,000,000.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, as  modified,  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  modified  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDUJG  OFFICER  The 
next  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  next  amendir.ent  was.  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary," on  pace  4,  after  line  20,  to  strike 
out: 

CEXEH.^L   rnovisioNs 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  should  he  deem  it  ne;essary. 
may  transfer  under  the  auth(jri?y  fiii<l  terms 
of  the  Emergency  Fund,  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  amount  of  $263,900,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  additional  transler  authority 
herein  made  avaiinble  shall  be  used  only  for 
transfers  to  the  appropriations  "MilitrLry  Per- 
sonnel, Army",  "Military  Peri^onnrl.  Navy", 
"Operation  and  Malntenai.ce.  Army".  "Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance,  Navy".  "Ojieration 
and  Maintenance,  Air  Force",  and  'Claims. 
Department  of  Defense":  F'ov.dcd  ,'urtheT. 
That  the  transfer  authority  made  available 
under  the  terms  of  tlie  Eaicrgeiicy  IPund  is 
hereby  broadened  to  meet  the  requliements 
of  this  paracrraph:  Proi-iclrd  funhe-,  That 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shp.ll  notify  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  tl  e  Con- 
gresa  promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pur- 
suant to  this  autliority. 

The  amendment  was  a:; reed  to. 
The  next  am.cndment  v.-.'\.<;.  en  jiage  5. 
after  line  13.  to  insert: 

MILIT.XRY    PERSONNEL 

Military  personnel,  Army 
For    a:i    aclditioiial    amount    for    "Military 
personnel.  Army,"  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
v.ithout  moving  that  this  amendment 
be  stricken  out,  I  should  like  to  ask  some 
questions  in  connection  with  it.    Begin- 


nin<:  on  page  5.  in  line  14,  appear  a  series 
of  amendments  which  involve  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, let  me  state  that  I  favor  what  the 
committee  has  done. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  so  under- 
stand. I  also  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee has  included  an  item  for  an  addi- 
tional 8263,900,000  above  the  amount 
■vOuOd  by  tiie  Kcusc. 

Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.  That  is  correct, 
plus  il  miliion  for  Naval  Reserve  avia- 
tian  fu2l. 

M:-.  PROXMIRE.  The  committee  has 
done  that  because  it  did  not  accept  the 
HoUiC  position,  v.hich  was  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  additional  appropriation 
iLcms,  tiicrc  i,liouid  be  transfer  author- 
ity, because  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Hou.'se  it  would  hu\e  been  possible  to 
meet  thc^o  additional  obligations  within 
the  budget  already  appropriated,  except 
for  the  additional  $3  million. 

M/.  SALTONSTALL.  We  have  in- 
cluded the.se  Items,  instead  of  borrowing 
from  all  the  "no-year"  appropriations. 
If  we  borrowed  from  all  the  "no-year" 
appropriations,  we  would  have  to  make 
many  new  additions  to  the  next  years 
budget.  Unlike  the  previous  argument 
on  the  agricultural  item,  it  i.5  much, 
vi'ier  to  include  this  money  now.  since  it 
Ls  necessary  because  of  the  civilian  pay 
increase,  increased  readiness  for  the 
forces  and  the  single  manage'r.?!it. 
r.'^cncy  to  put  the  Army,  the  NavT.  and 
the  Air  Force  in  a  better  defense  posi- 
tion. So  it  is  advisable  to  include  these 
items  in  this  years  budget,  where  they 
properly  belong,  as  increased  appropri- 
ations, rather  than  to  use  up  a  num- 
ber of  "no-year"  funds,  which  will  ha\e 
to  be  obligated  next  year  and  which  are 
already  programed  for  next  year.  If 
tho;^c  funds  were  utilized  this  year,  we 
then  would  have  to  have  new  requests 
for  additional  sums,  next  year,  in  the 
various  "no-year"  funds. 

Little  money  for  this  purpose  is  avail- 
able in  the  present  budget  from  one- 
year  funds.  Therefore,  we  would  have 
to  take  the  money  from  "no-year" 
funds,  which  are  procurement  funds; 
and  they  would  have  to  be  restored  in 
like  amount  in  next  year's  budget,  in 
the  amounts  transferred  within  this 
years  budget, 

I  know  the  committee  was  unanimous 
about  this  matter:  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Chavez  1  has  permitted  me  to  make  this 
statement,  because  I  am  sure  that  he 
and  I  are  in  accord,  in  regard  to  it, 

Mr,  CHAVEZ,  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
making  that  statement,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  detained  by  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone call.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  very  kindly  explauied  the 
reason  why  we  took  this  action.  All  of 
us  were  in  favor  of  making  the  trans- 
fers, if  possible.  But  it  happens  that 
very  little  money  can  be  transferred 
without  taking  it  away  from  programed 
funds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Madam  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
before  I  proceed  further,  I  yield  to  the 
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Senator  from  Vermont,  if  U  is  under- 
stood that  in  yielding  to  him,  I  shall  not 
lose  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER       With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


VISIT    TO    THE    SENATE    BY    HON 
GEORGE   NOWLAN.   MINISTER   OF 
NATIONAL  REVENUE   OF   CANADA 

Mr  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  this 
afternooi^  I  have  a  very  rare  pnvilft,'e. 
a!thou:;h.  fortunately,  such  privileucs 
are  becoming  more  commir.  a^  members 
of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Cabinet  visit  the  St:. ate  Ib.is 
afternoon  we  are  very  hii;h!y  honored  to 
have  as  our  guest,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  the  Muiister  of  National 
Revenue  of  Canada,  the  Honorable 
George  Nowlan,  of  Ottawa  .Applause 
St-nators  rising. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senate  is  pleased  to  welcome  the  Hon- 
orable Minister. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  Pre.-i- 
d-'Mt,  I  wish  to  jom  in  the  remaiks  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  chairman  of  th'-  United 
■^•ates  delegation  of  the  United  states- 
Cinadian  Interparliamentary  CJroup 

We  are  delighted  to  have  such  a  dis- 
tinguished guest  on  the  floor  Ihi.^  after- 
noon. We  know  he  Is  here  on  impoi  tant 
buoine.ss  It  has  somethiiu^  '.o  do  with 
revenues  We  are  very  glad  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  hear  us  di.scu.s,s  revenues, 
even  though  it  is  on  a  suijplem>'nuil  ap- 
propriation bill. 

We  welcome  our  distinguished  visitor 
on  the  Senate  floor.  We  hope  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  many  more  vsits  in  the 
future 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  delight  the  presence  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  the  norUi  First, 
I  -see  a  look  of  sympathy  m  his  eye,  and 
I  detect  from  it  that  he  knows  of  some 
of  our  distress  in  endeavoring  to  provide 
funds  to  energize  and  keep  functioning 
our  governmental  activities 

Second.  I  think  he  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  served  in  a  minority  capacity  m 
his  own  Parliament,  and  as  such  I 
tliought  I  .saw  an  almost  tearful  uleam 
m  his  eye  I  laughter! :  and  that  made  me 
feel  particularly  good. 

I  join  the  majority  leailei  ;n  <xtend- 
ing  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  \ulcome 
lo  our  distinguished  guest 


IHIRD    SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,   1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5188 >  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fi.-^cal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  reason  why  I  questioned  these  addi- 
tional appropriations  is  that,  witli  the 
enormous  size  of  the  defen.se  bud:;et, 
the  action  of  the  House  would  .seem  to 
have  considerable  merit.  It  is  true  that 
this  $263  million  Is  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  In  relation  to  $40  billion,  it 
1-    \    inall  percentage. 


It  would  seem  Congress  has  l.rul  a 
pretty  loose  rem  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment The  D«'fen.'^'  F-tabhshment  h.as 
been  given  very  great  appropriation- 
The  course  that  the  House  has  adopted 
would  seem  to  me  to  place  more  pressure 
on  the  Departmt'nt  to  econonn/e  as 
much  as  it  could 

Is  It  not  true  that  m  the  past  the  Dt- 
partment  has  been  .ible  to  operate  m  this 
way  V.  ;thout  .serious  inconvenience' 
.Ml  It  would  mean  is  that  at  a  later  wnw. 
m  a  subsequent  bill,  the  Senate  uoild 
make  up  tl)e  amount,  which  I  ricouni/e 
li?s  been  approved  and  is  necessary  in 
a  supplemental  appiopriation  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  pressure  on  the 
Defen.se  D<^partment  to  exerci.se  more 
economy  than  it  has  in  thf^  past 

Mr  CHAVFZ  Madam  President. 
eviny  member  of  th.e  commit lee  would 
have  been  m  favor  of  that  procedure  if 
the;e  had  been  any  money  available  to 
be  transferred  but  we  learned  from  the 
I>'fen.se  Department  witnes.ses  appear- 
ing before  the  Senate  committee  that 
plans  m  being  called  for  uriii/ation  of 
the  unprogramed  balances  m  1962  We 
lisrened  to  tho.se  witne.^ses  \ery  care- 
fully. becau.se  the  though.t  v.  as  that  the 
better  way  was  to  kro  along  uith  the 
House  We  a.scerlamed  from  the  wit- 
ne.sses  it  was  impossible  to  do  so 

Hei^.ce.  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
preparedne.ss  program  m  the  manner 
that  the  President  indicated,  the  com- 
mittee was  m  full  agreeemnt  that  this 
was  the  course  which  should  be  followed 

VV'e  art-  still  not  sure  that  the  amend- 
ment will  prevail.  We  shall  have  to  take 
it  to  conference 

Let  me  read  from  page  5,  beginning 
9  lines  from  the  bottom: 

Furthf'rm')r»"  tiie  committee  urges  tlie 
President  to  rt-lease  from  reserve  the  re- 
m.ilnmg  procviremeiit  and  production  bal- 
ances added  by  the  Congress  to  Department 
i..f  Dffeiuse  :ippropn;\tlon3  last  year  for  mod- 
erniz.ition  of  gruund  forces  equipment  The 
committee  also  urges  the  Depar'ment,  once 
the  fund.s  are  .ivallable.  to  expedite  produc- 
tion 

We  prouded  the  Department  with  ad- 
ditional funds  last  year  All  we  can  do 
IS  make  such  funds  available  Some  of 
thise  funds  have  been  held  m  reserve. 
All  we  suggest  is  that  they  turn  the 
funds  loo.se  for  the  puipo.se  for  which 
they  we:i'  apptoiMiated 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Tha'  do.  -  not  mean 
the  Senate  is  doing  it  both  ways,  does 
if  In  other  words,  the  Senate  is  not 
providing  transfer  authority  and  al.so 
making  the  appropriations  that  are 
neces.sary  to  meet  it? 

Mr  CHAVEZ  It  can  be  done  either 
way  but  the  Setiate  wishes  to  provide 
additional  funds  rather  than  transfer 
authority 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  is  not 
authorizing  $_'6:j  million  m  transfer  au- 
thority and  at  the  same  time  appropri- 
atmi;  the  money,  i-.  u"" 

Mr  CHAVEZ  No:  the  Senate  is  only 
appropriating  it 

Mr  SAL  TONSTALL  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I  vie'd 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  think  tlie  best 
e.xplanation  of  the  item  appears  in  the 
letter  written  by  Rosueli  Gilpatnc,  Dep- 


uty Secietar.\  of  Defense,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee,   which    appeals   on    jnige   417    of 

the  hearin-'s 

I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  let- 
tei    appeal    \n  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  tj(  111  ■  no  (tbiection.  th.e  letter 
w.iN  iiMieitti  to  be  pi.nted  m  tlie  Hei.orii. 
a.^  loil'jw:.. 

The  Secrj t\f. y  i>f  Defense, 

Washuigtvi.  March  9    I96t 
11'  :;   Carl  llAYDtN, 

Chanmoti.  Comm\ltee  o't  Appropriation.i, 
US  Senate. 

D^  R  Mr  Chmrm»n  The  Dpp.irtnient  cf 
Dvltiihc  has  reviewfd  HH  5188  as  passed 
hy  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  7. 
P<61  .ind  I  have  explored  tlie  jxjsslblllty  of 
deriving  necessary  supplemental  funds  by 
transfer   from   other   Defense  approprlntlcm.s 

The  present  rate  of  obligation  of  1-year 
funds  liidlcilu-s  that  there  will  be  few  if  anv 
siKh  fuiids  unobligated  on  June  30.  1961 
Consequently,  the  only  arr(,unt.s  from  which 
funds  tiiuld  be  transferred  ;ire  tlie  no-year 
acciiunts  such  as  those  available  fur  pro- 
curement, research  and  development,  and 
miUUtry  construction 

The  estimated  unprogramed  funds  as  of 
June  30  1961.  In  no-year  accounts  are  shown 
In  the  President  s  fiscal  ye.ir  1!*62  budget 
di><.-ument  as  having  been  app'.i'-d  fijr  fi- 
nancing the  fiscal  year  1962  pr  igram  require- 
ment.s  Any  utilization  <<'.  these  planned  un- 
programed funds  to  cover  this  .supplemental 
retpjest  necessarily  would  require  action 
wlthlii  the  next  3  months  by  tlie  Approprl- 
•itlon  Comnuitees  to  replace  these  funds  as 
.1  p.irt  (.'  the  conslderatum  of  the  fiscal  year 
iy62  Defense   appr<  prlatlun   1)111 

Even  thuugh  no-year  funds  could  \>v  trans- 
ferred on  a  temporary  bx^is  lo  the  annual  ac- 
CMunts  .set  forth  In  the  H^use  approved  bill, 
and  such  funds  later  restored  in  the  fl.scai 
year  1962  appruj)rlation  bill  action  WuUld 
handicap  unnecessarily  the  .Administrations 
capabilities  to  use  such  funds  U)  finance  the 
acceleration  of  vital  pm^ams  tinder  plans 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Pre.sidenl 

F>T  these  reasons.  I  urge  yiair  favorable 
consfderation  ol  the  apprwprlatinn  (if  the  ad- 
ditional amount  (jf  $J6:i  9U0  000  for  the  pro- 
gr.ims  a()priAed  by  the  Hnuse  rather  than 
the  requirement  tl:at  these  funds  Ix*  obtained 
by    transfer   fr  rm    "ther    appropriations 

Attached   are    the   detailed    reclama    state- 
ments of  the  Department  uf  Defense 
Sincerely. 

Roswri.L   CiiLPATRie, 

Drptiti: 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER         The 

question  IS  on  agreeing  U)  the  committee 

.iinendineiit    on   p.ige   5,   line    14   through 

17 
The  .iineiulment  was  agreed  to. 
The  ne.xt  amendment  was,  on  page  5 

after  line  17.  to  iiLsert : 

^IIL^T^HY     PFRSON.Nr.r       n\vy 

For  an  additional  amount  fur  Military 
jter.s  .nnel    Navy",  $15  000,000. 

The  .tinendmeiu  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  5. 
alter  line  20.  U)  m.^ert : 

OPER.\riO.N      .AND      MAINfENANtE 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Army 
Fi>r  an  additional  amount   Jut    'OpfT:.'A''n 
and    maintenance.    Army    ,    $88  500,000 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Tiie  next  amendmi  nt  was.  at  the  top 
of  page  6,  to  insert : 

OPERATION      AND      M  \  nN  TK.N  A.N  t  F        NAVT 

F'>r  an  additional  amount  for  Operation 
and   maintcaauce,    Navy",   $79,400,000, 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  6, 

after  line  3,  to  insert: 

UI'F  RATION    AND    MAINTENANCE,    AIB    FORCK 

For  an  additional  amount  for  •'Operation 
.oid    maintenance,    Air    Force",    $72,000,000. 

I  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  6, 

after  line  6,  to  insert: 

f  I. AIMS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFESE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Claims. 
Drpaitmcnt  of  Dcfen.se",  $3,000,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top 

of  jjage  7,  to  insert: 

I.>  TARIMf  NT     OK     DEFENSE        CIVIL     FUNCTIONS 

Drpartmatt  of  tlic  Army 

Kiverb   and    Harbors  and   Flood  Control 

Construction,  general 

Fi>r  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
iinii,  general,  $350,000.  to  remain  available 
until   expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
heading  District  of  Columbia",  on  page 
7.  after  line  8.  to  insert: 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Federal   funds 
Federal  Loan  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
For  an  additional  amount  for  loans  to  the 
District   of  Columbia,  to  be  advanced  upon 
request   of    the   Cdnimishtoncrs    to   the   gen- 
eral  fund,  $5,700,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
subhead  Operating  Expenses — Regula- 
tory Agencies",  on  page  7,  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "$89,000"  and  insert  "$118,- 
000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  'Department  of  Occupations 
and  Profe.ssions",  on  page  7,  line  21, 
after  the  word  "Professions",  to  strike 
out  "$14,000"  and  insert  "$29,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  at  the  top 
of  page  8,  to  insert: 

MFTHOPOLlTA.N     POLICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Metro- 
polit.in  Police".  $100,000, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Department  of  Public  Health", 
on  i)age  8,  line  6,  after  the  word 
"Health",  to  strike  out  "$1,652,050"  and 
insert     $1,849,500'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  8, 
after  line  6.  to  insert: 

DFI'ARTMENT    OF     PUBLIC     WELFARE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Department 
of  Public  Welfare",  $575,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  8, 
after  line  9,  to  insert: 

DEPARTMENT    OF    SANITARY    ENCINEEXING 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Department 
of  Sanitary  Engineering",  $1,268,000,  Of 
wliich   $845,000  ahall  be  payable  from  the 

highway  fund. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  9, 
after  line  14  to  insert: 

EXECUTIVE    OFFICE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 

President's    adi-isory    committee    on     labor- 
management   policy 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  President's 

Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy,  established  by  Executive  Order 
10918  of  February  16,  1961,  including  rent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  either  for  the 
Committee  or  for  Federal  agencies  displaced 
in  the  interests  of  the  Committee,  services 
as  authorized  by  .section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U.S  C.  55iai).  but  at 
rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  $100  per 
diem,  and  $25  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence for  member.s  of  th''  Committee  wliile 
away  from  their  home.s  or  regular  places  of 
business,  $80,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
think  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  have 
a  brief  explanation  in  the  Record  re- 
garding the  item  for  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  That  item  was 
not  before  the  House,  and  it  combines 
two  items  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
supplemental  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  For  the 
benefit  of  the  Chair,  will  the  Senator 
state  to  which  amendment  he  refers? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Page  9.  lines  15  and 
following. 

The  supplemental  budget  request  was 
for  two  separate  items  of  $40,000  each. 
one  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  other  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  finance  the  operation  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy,  appointed  in 
February  by  President  Kennedy. 

Instead  of  providing  for  a  split  of 
that  very  small  item  of  $80,000  and 
making  it  appear  that  the  Commerce 
Department  was  to  finance  half  the 
activity,  and  those  people  who  were  be- 
ing paid  by  that  department  were 
answerable  to  it.  and  that  the  other 
half  would  be  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  those  people  were  there- 
fore answerable  to  that  Department, 
leaving  no  place  whatever  for  the  pub- 
lic members  of  the  committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  decided,  on  the 
joint  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Hill]  and  myself,  to  com- 
bine the  two  items  into  one  and  to  make 
an  appropriation  of  $80,000  to  the  Presi- 
dent, for  the  balance  of  this  year  to 
cari-y  foi-ward  the  activity  sponsored  by 
an  executive  order.  The  whole  commit- 
tee felt  that  was  a  sounder  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  next  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  4,  to  insert: 

Mutual  Security 
Development  Loan  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  advances  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  $150,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  who  I  understand  Is  interested 


in  this  section  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
a  question. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  amendment 
would  provide  $150  million  above  what 
the  House  provided,  which  is  $550  mil- 
lion, to  make  a  total  amount  for  mutual 
security  of  $700  million? 

Mr.  McGEE,  The  Senator  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  Last  August  the  $700 
million  figure  was  requested,  but  because 
of  the  pressure  of  the  closing  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  attempt  to  keep  the  item 
within  rea.son  at  the  end  of  the  session 
've  had  an  agreement,  or  at  least  an  un- 
derstanding of  a  general  sort,  with  then 
Secretary  Dillon,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  defer  the  $150  million  until  spring, 
as  a  banking  operation.  The  $550  mil- 
lion which  was  granted  was  regarded  a.^ 
sufficient  to  keep  the  loan  operation 
going  without  interruption.  The  under- 
standing was  that  the  Department  would 
be  expected  to  return  to  the  Congress  to 
ask  for  another  $150  million  in  the 
sirring.    This  has  now  been  done. 

The  House  of  Repre.sentatives  did  not 
prant  the  SI 50  million  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  this  spring.  Some  of  us  on  the 
Senate  committee  felt  it  was  important 
to  restore  the  $150  million  as  a  part  of 
the  total  loan  operation. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing this  is  one  appropriation  which 
docs  involve  additional  fund  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress.  The  other  ap- 
propriations with  respect  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Defense 
funds,  and  so  forth,  were  spending  com- 
mitments of  obligations  anyway. 

Mr.  McGEE.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  money  would 
have  to  be  expended  anyway.  In  this 
case,  if  the  Senate  refuses  to  agree  to 
the  amendment,  it  will  mean  that  $150 
million  additional  will  not  be  loaned  in 
the  next  3  months.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  the  next  4  or  5 
months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  would  have  a 
substantive  impact  on  the  mutual 
security  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  would  have  a  very 
substantive  impact  on  the  program,  if  I 
may  explain  it  to  my  colleague,  for  the 
reason  that  the  money  which  is  avail- 
able for  loans  through  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  approximately  $100  mil- 
lion. The  commitments  with  reference 
to  the  $100  million  still  remaining  are 
more  than  sufficient.  The  amount  is 
oversubscribed  on  a  tentative  basis  with 
respect  to  cases  already  pending.  Be- 
ginning on  the  1st  of  April,  the  efforts 
of  our  Government  to  enlist  other  West- 
ern European  countries  in  a  joint  effort 
to  loan  funds,  particularly  to  help  India 
launch  the  third  5-year  plan  and  Paki- 
stan to  launch  the  second  5 -year  plan. 
will  be  hampered.  We  know  in  the  im- 
mediate future  there  will  be  additional 
opportunities  for  loans  which  will  be  sig- 
nificant in  om-  attempt  to  get  help  from 
friends  and  allies  in  this  program. 

By  withholding  the  $150  million  we 
would  interrupt  the  program,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  would  cripple  the  efforts 
of  this  Government  at  a  critical  moment, 
because  we  have  established  a  loan  pro- 
cedure,  a   cooperative   procedure,   with 
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other  friends  and  allies  of  our  own  way 

of  life,  in  Joining  together  to  bear  this 
burden.  That  is  why  it  Is  iniportam  to 
provide  the  $150  million. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
this  specific  appropriation  has  been  de- 
nied by  the  Congress  at  least  once?  I 
believe  the  House  committee  report  says 
it  has  been  denied  twice.  Is  It  not  there- 
fore a  situation  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  proceeded  to  loan  the  full 
amount  of  the  appropriations  and  then 
come  to  the  Congress  for  an  additional 
$150  million,  in  an  effort  to  be  bailed 
out?  In  other  words,  whereas  the  Cun- 
Kre&s  intended  in  its  initial  appropriation 
to  limit  the  amount  of  loans  to  $550  mil- 
lion, the  administration,  it  seems  to  me. 
has  decided  it  should  allow  $T00  million. 
and  has  gone  ahead. 

Now  the  administration  comes  back 
to  the  Conriiess  and  says,  -You  will  have 
to  bail  us  out  to  the  tune  of  another  $150 
million. 

Mr     SALTONSTALL.     Mr     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr    PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr   SALTONSTALL.     I  should  l.kr  to 
an-swer  the  Senator  very  briefly 

When  we  discussed  the  question  la.st 
\ear  we  agreed,  so  far  as  the  Senate 
comirattee  was  concerned,  that  we  would 
be  sympathetic  if  the  administration 
came  back  to  Congress  for  an  additional 
amount,  because  we  felt  at  the  time  \\.e 
were  tyinK  them  down  too  ti^ht.  We 
tied  them  down  in  the  conference  be- 
cause we  could  not  get  an  agreement 
any  other  way. 

I  support  what  the  Setiatur  from 
Wyoming  has  said.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance, in  a  word,  is  simply  that  if  we 
do  not  allow  the  $150  million  we  will 
freeze  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
at  lea.st  3  or  4  months.  That  freeze 
would  come  at  a  peculiarly  unfortunate 
time,  becau.se  of  what  the  President  has 
done  with  respect  to  recommf^ndations 
fur  Latin  America  and  recommendations 
for  mutual  security.  There  are  enoueh 
pendins  substantially  good  po.ssibilities 
for  loans  that  it  is  very  important  we 
appropriate  t!ie  $150  million  at  this  time 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.s5achusetts  that  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  the  President's  p;o!?ram. 
and  particularly  his  messai^o  on  foreien 
policy  However,  it  seems  to  n.e  that 
if  the  President  is  goins  to  present  Con- 
gress with  a  new  program  with  a  new 
look,  the  Congress  has  reason  to  stand 
by  Its  posiUon  taken  last  year,  when  it 
provided  $550  million. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  Senator 
from  Wi.-^^consin  would  like  *o  see,  for 
e.xample.  is  some  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  loans  themselves  and  the 
countries  which  are  to  receive  loans 
I  have  always  felt  that  if  we  d:d  not 
have  a  country  by  country  breakdown 
on  this  kind  of  loan  we  should  at  I'^ast 
have  some  indication  as  to  thf^  loans 
which  are  eolng  to  be  made. 

I  understand  perhaps  India  is  a  po.s- 
sible  customer.  Perhaps  other  coun- 
tries are.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me.  as 
a  Senator,  to  vote  for  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  without  beinsr  in  a 
position  to  evaluate  the  loans  at  all. 
simply  having  to  take  the  whole  thing 


on  trust,  not  knowuig  wlucli  countrie - 
are  :;o;iu;  to  be  able  to  bo.  ruw  and  which 
are  not. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAI.I  The  last  thin^; 
in  the  world  we  should  do,  I  say  most 
respectfully,  is  to  say  in  advance  which 
countries  are  k'oiiu;  to  receive  leans,  or 
to  have  loans  firmed  up.  If  wc  did  that, 
we  might  disappoint  countries  u  Inch 
I'.ad  po.^sibililies  for  the  future  We 
initrlit  make  statements  m  rei;ard  to 
certain  countries  before  the  amount  of 
the  loan  had  been  firmed  up  and  before 
the  conditions  had  been  firmed  up.  and 
ihcn  the  Department  could  not  do  any 
more  woikiuk!  cut  of  an  a,;reemtnt 
which  would  be  a  proper  agreement. 

We  car.not  ive  those  specific  delail.s 
We  can  say  tiiat  there  are  proposed 
loans  m  Asia,  in  Latin  .^merlca.  and  in 
Africa.  We  can  say  there  are  good  loans 
pendmi,',  but  we  cannot  state  denmtely 
which  loans  they  are  until  they  are 
firmed  up 

Mr.  PROXMIRE      I   understand   that 
the   position   the   Senator   from   Ma.s.sa- 
cluLsetis  is  stating  is  the  po.sltion  which 
ha.->  been  taken  traditionally  by  the  State 
Dt^partment  in  previou.>  adniinistiations 
I  am  forced  to  say  it  is  very  difficult 
fur  me  to  justify  this  kind  of  a  position 
when    we    are   so   very    properly   careful 
atMJUt  makiiiK  any  kind  of  loan  withm 
the  United  States.    For  piojecU  in  Wis- 
consin or  Massachusetts  or  Colorado  or 
Wyomii'.ii  or  any  other  place.     It  .seem-, 
to  me  we  should  do  all  that   we  can     I 
cannot   really   see   why    it    .-l.u,.:d   make 
such  a  difTerence -to  explore  the  loans 
in  advance  to  make  suie  tln^y  are  sound 
particularly  with.  re.-.pecl  to  a  :;rant  pro- 
L;ram.     I  a^;ree  this  does  not  involve  the 
t;rants.  but  even  with  respect  to  the  yrant 
pro^irams    we    are    not    told    where    the 
money  will  go.     It  seems  to  me  this  :s  a 
perfectly  rea.sonablc  and  proper  request 
Mr    Ml  CJEE-     Mr    Prtsident,  will   the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  PPXiX.MIRE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  WvoniiuR. 

Mr.  M  GEE.  I  think  there  would  be 
Circum.-tancts  under  which  too  much  of 
a  record  witii  respect  to  where  some  of 
the  money  was  i;oint;  v^ould  be  rather 
unwise,  in  tlie  interest  of  State  loans, 
because  there  would  be  a  tendency  to 
stir  up  comparative  petitions  from  rival 
';ovMnments,   for  example 

I  believe  Senators  will  And  that  m 
Indi;4  this  f.pnni,'  we  shall  reucli  a  cul- 
mination In  the  persuasion  thai  we  have 
been  t'-yin".,'  to  cunvey  there  We  have 
eadf-avoied  to  explore  llie  private  as  well 
as  the  public  sen'iment  with  resi>ect  to 
firiancial  develojiment.  and  imve  at- 
tempted W  persu  tde  Europeans  to  join 
us  in  provuiiiiK  smnc  of  llie  economic 
ba.se  for  addi'-.un.i;  lu.m.s 

Tills  subject  comes  up  for  discussion 
and  negotiation  in  April.  Funds  are  not 
available  now  to  five  as  any  leeway  for 
devi  ini;  a  formula  in  which  we  uoukl 
participate  with  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  otiier  nations  in  order 
to  expand  tin.-,  oppoitunity. 

It  seeras  to  me  tins  occasion  i.^  an  un- 
fortunate niom<^iit  to  interrupt  this  pro- 
cedure. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
rai.ses  a  very  serious  question  as  to  why 
we  .-hould  not  wait  for  the  President's 


econom.e  prut;iam.  Why  not  wait  until 
we  see  v^hut  form  the  lines  of  that  pro- 
er.im  ult.mately  takes?  I  think  the 
m.ist  reasonable  explanation  in  un.swer 
to  that  question  Is  that  the  propram-. 
must  continue  to  go  forward  with  the 
iin;ietus  that  has  already  been  built  up 
fum  mvestmenus  in  the  past.  India  is 
a  notable  case  m  point.  It  become^  tlie 
simple.-t  lilustratUMi  of  what  :s  at  stake. 
lo  let  India  be  cut  cfl  from  funds  un- 
til September,  late  in  Auuust.  or  early 
i>ctober.  or  whenever  tli'^  new  pro.' ram 
IS  ready,  would  seem  to  me  to  come  at 
tl','-  m">-'  unfortunate  p-^ycholot^ical  mo- 
ment and  would  delay  the  partuipalioa 
of  European  capital  with  Atneruan  capi- 
t  il  m  tins  undert.ikm^ 

Mr  PRi~)XMIRF  Madam  President, 
I  am  .sympathetic  wi'h  what  I  think  was 
an  excellent  reply  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyomm;:  Neverthele.ss.  I  must  ay  th.it 
I  am  not  convinced  that  this  comjiara- 
Mve  petition  ar"ument  ha--  any  real  bear- 
in  ■  I  mil  sine  that  recipient  coun- 
t;i:^  know  where  tiie  fund.s  no  when 
they  are  loaned.  I  caiinot  see  why 
i!reat«T  information  and  greater  under- 
staiidiie;  on  tlieii  part  of  the  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  Con^ie.ss  with 
rt>spect  to  loans  to  specific  countries 
s.hould  necessarily  alienate  countries;  I 
cannot  see  why  it  would  not  make  for  a 
voundfr  nither  thaii  a  less  .sound  .sys- 
tem 

Seurid.  I  feel  that,  in  regard  to  the 
l.ubeoblai  of  secrecy,  in  every  instance 
\i.  •  have  (  xploded  it  in  any  area,  we  have 
foun-i  that  we  Ret  along  very  well  The 
publ.c  of  other  countries  knows  even- 
tually where'  the  money  is  being  ex- 
pended I  do  not  s»e  why  the  Congre.ss 
tiiat  piiuls  tlie  money  ^hould  not  at 
1'  i>t    know   where   it   is  being  sixnt. 

M:  M(GEE.  1  he  problem  w.ts  not  so 
nuieli  one  of  .-secrecy  as  one  of  eommit- 
netiLs  Ih  it  we  mu^l  assume  we  are  in  a 
position  to  make  if  we  are  nuin^;  to  dis- 
cu.ss  them 

In  the  first  place.  s»;)mc  $700  m.iiion 
c;  $300  million  of  loar;.s.  as  I  'indei  taiul. 
have  been  petitioned  for.  llieie  are 
-oine  $350  million  to  $400  million  worth 
cif  loiin.s  that  are  re>'ardt'd  by  our  own 
people  as  b«  mK  in  tl.e  meritoriuus  cat<'- 
u'ory  for  .serious  consideration  But  be- 
fnio  they  sit  down  and  wei^h  tlie  impoit 
of  tho.st;  loaiLs.  they  wi.sh  to  sit  down  m 
cood  faith,  known;-:  that  they  have  tlie 
funds  behind  them  to  back  up  tlie  loan  if 
the  case  is  made  This  Is  not  to  follow 
the  su£T!::est:on  of  the  Senator  from  W...- 
consin  that  no  careful  .study  i.s  made  of 
vheie  the  loans  ro  and  what  pirpo  e 
they  would  serv*^  That  is  the  reason  if 
.seems  to  me.  it  is  important  that  we 
.should  not  lie  the  h.inds  of  this  a>;er.  y 
However.  I  would  only  modify  the  Son- 
ators  statements  in  retiard  to  the  intent 
of  Coneress  m  tlie  Appropri:;tr':i'-  Co.r.- 
mittee 

When  we  held  hearings  late  last  .nnn- 
mer  i.he  understandimr  was  not  th.at  a 
S550  million  ceilms  would  be  placed  on 
tlie  proKiam  but  only  that  for  purpcses 
of  negotiation  it  WDuid  be  eiusier  to  ne- 
iioUate  during  the  immediate  months 
ahead  with  a  clear  invitation  to  come 
l)ack  viith  a  strai^ihtforward  ca.se  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  in  the  .spring 
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of  this  session,  in  order  to  get  the  next 
amount  necessary  before  the  regular 
apin'opriation. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  such  was 
the  position  of  the  Senate  conferees. 
Hut  was  it  the  position  of  the  House 
conferees  also?  Was  that  their  under- 
.siandum? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  My  position  is  that 
tl.ete  may  have  been  something  in  the 
minds  of  the  Senate  conferees  that  was 
not  the  construction  of  the  entire 
Coiu;ress 

Mr  AI  LOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  ."Senator  yield'' 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr  .'\I.LOTT.  There  is  no  que.stion 
in  my  mind  that  at  least  the  great  ma- 
lerity  if  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  .Appropriations  Committee,  had 
the  same  understandint;,  namely,  that 
tl.e  a-ency  would  come  back  for  this 
S1.)0  million. 

1  siiouid  hke  to  refer  to  two  subjects 
the  .'-"enator  has  mentioned,  and  I  hope 
tl.at  wliat  I  have  to  say  will  be  of  some 
assistance   to   him. 

F'lrst.  he  will  recall,  that  Congress  in- 
stituted the  Development  Loan  F\ind  in 
order  that  we  miuht  pet  away  from 
^: rants  to  other  countries,  and  that  by 
establishing;  the  propram  upon  a  loan 
basis,  we  would  have  it  on  a  businesslike 
basis  with  respect  to  other  countries,  so 
that  other  countries  would  not  exp>ect 
to  have  money  doled  out  to  them,  and 
we  would  expect  to  have  our  money  re- 
turned to  us  and  paid  to  us. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  in  the 
period  of  aiiproximately  2  years  that 
the  Develojiment  Loan  Fund  has  actually 
been  operating.  I  believe,  the  operation 
has  been  very  successful  on  the  whole. 
I  auree  completely  with  the  idea  that 
It  is  far  better  to  put  the  entire  pro- 
gram on  a  loan  basis  than  to  dole  money 
out   in   prants. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  that  viewpoint. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is. 

Second,  the  Senator  has  mentioned 
the  question  of  secrecy  and  countries 
knowing  about  proposed  loans.  I  t^ink 
It  miidit  be  well  to  point  out  that,  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  infonnation  on  proposed 
loans  IS  not  classified.  Certainly,  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Senator  would  call  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  he  would  find  that  he 
would  be  most  happy  to  inform  him  of 
the  accumulation  of  loans,  the  type,  and 
how  they  were  made,  because  this  in- 
fi'imation  is  compiled,  and  it  is  made 
available  to  the  committee. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  that 
u  hat  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said 
IS  true.  But  the  point  is  that  when  we 
vote  for  loaiis,  we  have  no  idea  whether 
SI 50  million  will  be  loaned  to  India  or 
to  .some  other  country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  point  out  to  the  Senator,  however,  that 
if  the  amount  of  loans  and  supporting 
material  were  placed  in  the  report,  the 
report  would  be  very  bulky.  That  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  procedure 
is  not  followed. 


I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  in  this  re- 
spect that  the  biggest  mistake  that  we 
could  make  would  be  to  say  in  advance 
of  the  time  that  we  appropriate  money 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  "We  are 
going  to  put  the  money  here,"  or,  "We 
are  going  to  put  the  money  there." 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  feeling,  of 
course,  when  money  is  loaned  in  one 
country  and  not  loaned  in  another.  But 
certainly  all  we  would  do  if  we  required 
commitments  in  advance  would  be  to 
build  up  pressures  and  troubles  in  ad- 
vance with  other  friendly  countries.  So 
I  think  the  proposal  is  the  best  way  to 
carry  on  the  program  and.  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  instances,  of  which 
I  have  been  prrsonally  critical  in  the 
committee.  I  feel  that  the  aycncy  has 
done  good  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Prc^sure-^  from  do- 
mestic legislation  affecting  Colorado, 
Wisconsin.  Wyominp,  and  other  States 
is  bound  to  be  much  heavier  than  pres- 
sures to  which  we  would  be  subject  when 
we  deal  with  loans  to  foreign  countries. 
In  the  first  place,  no  vote  would  be  in- 
volved. Some  groups  in  this  country 
might  be  interested  in  a  i>articular  coun- 
try, but  that  would  be  a  relatively  slight 
and  simple  pressure  compared  to  the  vig- 
orous pressure  on  domestic  i.ssues  di- 
rectly involving  millions.  I  believe  the 
Congress  would  be  far  better  advised  to 
cast  an  informed  vote  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram, so  we  will  know  where  the  money 
is  to  go.  and  how  to  evaluate  the  pro- 
gram. We  should  have  the  kind  of  in- 
formation we  need  when  we  spend  as 
much  of  the  public's  money  as  we  do 
in  the  foreign  aid  program.  Such  pro- 
cedure would  enable  us  to  spend  the 
money  wisely. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  disagree  with 
the  Senator  because  of  the  fact  that 
such  procedure  would  in  effect  call  uixin 
Congress  to  evaluate  and  to  determine 
the  amounts  in  terms  of  each  and  every 
loan  in  advance,  and  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  are  not  com- 
petent to  pass  on  each  of  these  loans, 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  make  the 
loan.  Of  course  as  a  practical  matter 
we  would  have  to  delegate  part  of  the 
responsibility  to  a  committee  or  sub- 
committee, and  they  in  turn  must  dele- 
gate a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  of 
securing  infonnation.  and  so  forth,  to 
officials  in  the  various  departments. 
But  I  think  we  could  have  a  summary 
that  would  give  us  some  simple,  abbre- 
viated, precise  notion  of  the  countiy  to 
which  our  own  tax  money  would  go. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  would  provide  the 
Senator  with  any  kind  of  report  upon 
this  subject  that  he  would  wish,  either 
in  the  long  form  in  which  we  consider 
the  program  or  even  country  by  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  not  before  we 
cast  our  votes,  as  we  are  about  to  do 
today.  We  cannot  get  this  information 
when  it  will  do  us  any  good. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
Senator  made  a  request  even  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a 
breakdown  in  far  gi'eater  detail  than 
we  are  in  a  position  to  give  him  now.    It 


would  be  made  available  to  him  for  his 
inspection.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
classified  information,  or  a  matter  of 
secrecy. 

I  have  before  me  the  House  hearings 
on  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
I  refer  paiticularly  to  page  642  of  those 
hearings,  where  there  is  a  discussion  of 
the  list  of  $414  million  worth  of  proj- 
ects which  had  reached  a  ready  stage 
for  consideration.  There  is  listed  the 
amount  of  $153  million  for  India  alone 
on  which  there  rides  so  much  as  to  w hat 
is  to  take  place  in  the  conversations  in 
April. 

In  Africa  there  are  projects  totalint^ 
$29  million.  This  includes  Cameroon. 
Liberia.  Nigeria,  and  Tunisia,  in  tenns  of 
the  .specifl'"  breakdown  of  the  area. 

Furthci-.  on  pa<zes  642  and  643  we  find 
a  breakdown  on  a  country-by-country 
basis  in  terms  of  Latin  America,  and  the 
kind  of  projects  in  each  country  in  Latin 
Ameiica  to  which  tentative  commitment 
has  been  made  in  conversations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  really  no 
breakdown  at  all.  The  hearings  show  a 
total  amount  of  $153  million  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Then  it  goes 
on,  in  Africa,  with  projects  totaling  $29 
million,  for  Cameroon,  Liberia.  Nigeria. 
and  Tunisia. 

Then  there  is  an  interruption  in  the 
hearings.  No  idea  is  given  as  to  which 
country  gets  how  much.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  detailed  infonnation.  I  do  say 
that  if  wc  are  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote 
on  the  granting  of  mutual  security  funds. 
we  should  get  the  information  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  handicap  the  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  I  believe  it  v.ould  inform 
us,  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote.  In  the 
breakdown  for  Latin  America  there  is  a 
kind  of  generalization  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  programs  that  will  be  en- 
gaged in.  All  I  am  asking  for  is  more 
.specific  information,  so  that  when  we 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  we  will  know 
where  we  are  spending  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  that  those  details  are 
always  available  in  large  book  form  to 
all  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  details  are  sup- 
plied by  the  officials  of  DFL  for  anyone 
to  examine.  It  is  obvious  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  it  would  lead  to  a 
rather  cumbersome  situation  if  those 
books  were  brought  here,  once  the  com- 
mittee had  satisfied  itself  that  these 
were  serious  figures  and  that  the  need 
was  serious  and  that  it  had  to  be  met. 
I  may  say  that  the  $150  million  was  on 
the  bottom  side  of  the  estimate  in  this 
case.  It  was  not  the  desire  to  burden 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  with  this  kind  of 
details.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make 
a  request,  I  am  confident  that  such  in- 
formation would  be  supplied  to  him.  All 
he  needs  to  do  is  to  make  a  request  to  see 
the  breakdown  within  the  country,  down 
to  the  last  penny. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  object  to  any  unanimous  consent  ap- 
proval of  the  amendment.  I  wish  to  be 
recorded  as  voting  "no"  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  made  a  very  cogent 
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argument  with  respect  to  the  pondiuR 
amendment  I  v/ould  hesitate  to  have 
oveiy  proposed  loan  made  the  subject 
of  subcommittee  consideration  and 
ursument  rnd  debate  in  the  Senate  In 
th.c  long  run  that  would  prejudice  our 
fDieiiin  relations,  and  we  would  have 
uUcv  conflict  not  only  amoni;  oarselves, 
but  also  with  our  fnendc  and  assocuites 
•A  horn  we  souaht  to  help. 

When  the  new  Director  of  the  Ue.>4- 
opment  Loan  Fund.  Mr.  Coflin.  was  be- 
fore our  committee,  he  supplied  us  '.\ii!i 
the  information  that  had  been  prepared 
not  only  by  the  present  admini.^t ration, 
but  also  by  the  preceding  administra- 
tion, and  he  requested  5150  million, 
which  was  carried  over  from  the  Li.scn- 
h.o-.ver  adminint ration  into  the  Kennedy 
administration,  and  that,  very  frankly, 
IS  inadequate.  It  is  far  le.ss  than  is 
required  It  is  even  les.s  than  was 
assured  to  the  Development  Loati  Fund 
by  the  Senate  last  year. 

It  ha«  been  my  privilet-e,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Fdm  lun  Rela- 
tions, to  see  many  of  the  pro  net  outlines. 
We  have  cjiven  very  sen-'us  consulera- 
lions  over  the  years — and  thnre  has  been 
a  policy  determination  marie  on  it — as 
to  whether  we  should  have  each  countrv 
li.-ced  in  the  Mutual  Secv.rity  Ant  rr  in 
any  of  the  foreign-aiu  operations,  m 
terms  of  the  amount  Riven  to  each  coun- 
try, country  by  country,  pinjt-ct  by  proj- 
ect 

If  that  were  the  ca.'-e  I  b.li.'\.  u,- 
would  f^nd  that  it  would  had  fo  a  "ro>s 
rnismterprt'tation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
triere  is  a  ereat  deal  of  mi'^interprr^ta- 
tion  already  about  many  of  thes--  it'-nr.-. 
I  wish  to  conclude  on  this  note  The 
Development  Loan  Fund  is  operatin':^ 
with  155  people.  It  is  doinL;  a  trf^m^n- 
dnus  job  in  evaluatine:  thf^se  projects 

I  a.sked  the  Director  of  the  Develop- 
mf^it  Loan  Fund  a  number  of  que-Mons 
m  terms  of  the  feasibility  of  certain 
projects. 

One  thin.^,  that  is  wrons  :n  the  foreign- 
aid  program  is  that  we  have  no  lonr:- 
teiTn  planning  in  connection  with  these 
programs.  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
Con-ress.  because  we  have  refused  to 
■ive  !on;;-term  authonzatinivs  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  a.sked  for  Km; -term 
authorizations,  so  that  we  could  1  )ok 
ahead  at  least  3  to  5  years,  I  believe 
such  authorization  would  save  the  public 
a  oireat  doal  of  money.  It  wou'.d  lend 
Itself  to  a  much  better  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  sure  that  m  the  li,ht  of  the  vote 
in  c  mmit lee,  which  was  a  very  substan- 
tial ma)ortty  for  this  item,  the  Senate 
wiU  confirm  the  item,  unles.>  we  wish  to 
close  up  shop  durmx  this  ci.tical  peruxi 
in  our  foreign  relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'I  he 
question  is  on  agreeinR  to  the  committee 
fimendmcnt   on   pa?e    10    be'iinnm-   on 

li'v^  5, 

The  amendment  was  a", reed  to 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER      The 

c'erk    will    state    the    next    committee 

amendment. 

The  next  amendment  w.us.  under  the 

headii^   Department   of   Health.   Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare',  on  paue   11     after 
Lne  3.  to  insert 

PCBI  R       HE.MTH      St  RVICX 

Communicable  di.^ea.te  activittft 

Pur  an  .additional  amount  for  •Communi- 
cable (llse.i.<;e  nctu  Ities'.  Sl.OOOOOO  which 
.sfiall  be  ,iv.iilabl»  only  for  the  purchase, 
demon.'^lr.itinn.  and  dls'ribuiK'n  of  oral 
j-Hjl.omycims  .jccme  and  ih.iU  reni;ili»  avaU- 
.ita'.e  unci!  June  JO    1962, 

Thr  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next   amendment  was.  ur.der  the 
.subhead   -Grants   to   States   For  Public 
.Assistance',    on   pa'?e    12.   line   7.    after 
ti'.e    word      as.-istancc"'.     to    strike    out 
$74,000  000'    and    insert      $104  000  000 
of   which   $30.000  000   shall   tie  available 
only  upon  enactniont  of  H  R,  4a81.  87th 
C<iit;ress.  or  -amilar  legislation" 
Tlie  amendmrnt  was  a:;reed  to 
Th.-  next  aineiuiment  was,  under  the 
subhtad    Salaries  and  Expenses.  Bureau 
of   Public   As.sistance  ■.  on   pa«c   12,   line 
12,  after  the  word  ■a.ssistance".  to  strike 
out     $<00,000'  and  in.sert     $457.000 '. 
'i  iie  amendment  was  anieed  to 
The  next  amendment  v.as,  under  the 
subhead   •OfTice   of  the   Secretary— Sal- 
aries and  Expenses,  Office  of  Field  Ad- 
ministration", on  page  1-,  line  18.  after 
the  word    exceed  ',  to  strike  out    SCO,000 
and  insert  -522.5. OOO" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
7h,e  r.ext  amendment  was.  under  the 
snbluad  'Salai  les  and  Expenses.  Office  of 
the  General  Coun.st-l  ',  on  page  IJ,  line 
:I6,  after  the  word  -Counsel',  to  strike 
out  $12,000"  and  insert  $58,000".  and 
on  p.iiie  13.  line  1.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed .  to  stake  out  $38,000  and  m.seil 
-$71,000  " 

1  he  amendment  was  agreed  to 
'I  he  next  amendment  was,  undir  the 
heading        Indep'-ndenl      Office:. — Civil 
Aeronautics     Board— Payments     to     Air 
Carriers    (Liquidation   of   Contract   Au- 
thorization"', on  page  13.  line  17.  after 
ti.p  word  •  autliorAzation",   to  strike  out 
$15,000,000""  and  insert  "  $20,000,000". 
The  amendmeiu  was  agreed  to. 
Ihe  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
subhead    Civil  Service  Cjmmisalon — In- 
vestutalioii  of  United  States  Citizens  for 
Employment  by  International  Organiza- 
tions", on  page  13.  line  25.  to  strike  out 
■  557.000'  and  insert  "$07,000  '. 
7  he  am -ndmcnt  was  agreed  to. 
Tl^e  ia>xt  amer.dment  was.  under   the 
subh'^ad    Government  Contribution.  Re- 
f.-ed  Employees  Health  Benefits  Fund", 
on  page  14,  line  C   after  -'74  Stat   8.50'  ". 
to    .strike    out      .5I. 500, 000      and    insert 
•  $1,750,000  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  neyt  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  '"General  Services  Admmiotia- 
tif.n— Gcn.^ral  Supply  Fund',  on  pa'-T 
14  line  12.  after  "15  U  S  C  6;?0g'"".  to 
strike  out  -$15,000,000  anil  insert 
"$25  COO, 000  " 

Th"  ameridrn'Mit  was  agircd  to 
The  next  amendment  wa-,  on  page  14. 
after  line  12,  to  insert: 

Fxrr.Nsrs.  sitpiy   DiSTHtot-rit'N 

Fur   an   additional   amount   for   '  Exp^nsfs 

supply  di.stnbuiion  ",  «7oO  OOO,  to  be  derivetl 

by  transfer  from  t!'.c  appropriation  fc-  '  Str    - 

tegl'  and  critical  m.ileruiL-. '".  fiscal  ve  ir   1  nil 

The  amendment  was  a?re(  d  to. 


Th.'   next  atn' ndnient   was,  under  the 
siibliead      ilou..iig    and    Homr    Finance 
Agency — Lmiitation    (ju    .Administratue 
Ex,>en.M.-s.    Onice    of    tlie    Adiniiusti  atoi. 
ColUge  HoUi>ing  Loan.s      on  pa^;''  Ir,    lii'.f 
2.    to   strike    out    ■$180,000      aid    met 
■  $1170.000  '. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Tli'^  next  amrndn.int  v.as,  uiidt  1    the 
subhead     "V.-teraa;-,"      .Admiiu;  t  ration   - 
General   Oo'-iuting   Expen.-<cvs   .  on   i)age 
15.   luie   11,  after   the  word   "expenses". 
to   strike    out    "$  10,600.000"    and    insert 
$11,063,000". 
Tli!    am^'iulm.  nt  was  agreed  lo 
The  next  lun'  nd.nent  was,  under  tl:o 
subhead   "Inpalient  Care",  or   page   15. 
line  18.  -^ft-r  th.c  word  "care",  tu  strike 
out       $41,000,000       and      mst  1 1      ■'f'A^^.- 
000.000"'. 

The  anH.diiuiU   ^' as  agreed   to 
The  next   aiueiuln.ei.t  was.  under  the 
la-ading     ■Depariment    uf   the   Interior. "* 
on  patje  13.  after  line  20,  to  insert 

„ONNtVll.Lt     P-iWl-B     ALiMIMslRATIO.N 

Administrative  provisions 

.^flrr  April  1.  1961  the  position  "f  Ad- 
ministrator. BonneMlle  F  >wcr  Admiiuslr.i- 
Uon.  I  hall  have  the  same  annu.il  rate  of 
compcn.^iitloH  .18  that  pruMded  f-a  j)osltln:i.>i 
listed  In  section  2:i05(bl  of  title  5  TTmI'.-^ 
Sutcs  C<»d?.  so  long  .is  held  by  the  prese-  t 
Incumbent 

Mr  V.i:  I.IAMS  of  D.  l.iAair  Which 
amend;;.!  nt  i-  now  bt  fiie  ;he  Senate? 
Ihi  i'l;K. SIDING  OI-FICER.  The 
coinimltee  aiuendnient  under  tlie  head- 
ing DepaitmeiU  of  the  Interio.  i  :> 
page  15.  iMumnin^  on  line  21 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
Pu-Mdent,  this  amendment  pr-nides  for 
ii  siilaiy  mcreasL'  for  the  Adnnr.istralor 
of  the  IJuniieville  Pov.er  Ad;r.;nist!  alien. 
In  my  opinion,  if  we  aie  to  g.ve  .salary 
increases,  it  should  be  deia  in  an  orderly 
manner  by  introducing  prop^  ed  legis- 
lation and  havuiK  it  referred  tu  the  ap- 
propiiate  committee  for  coi.-^idei.ilion 
nut  only  on  its  merits  but  also  at  it  would 
affect  otlier  situation-^  Therefore.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill  I  make 
the  point  of  order  agamsl  this  anieiid- 
ment  on  pagt  15  beginning  in  line  21. 
and  ruiuiing  down  to  and  including  lin'> 
2  on  page   If 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER  In  th.e 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  amendment  is 
legislation  on  an  appropi  lalion  bill; 
therefore,  it  is  in  contiavention  of  rule 
XVI,  paragraph  4.  The  i)ouU  of  01  der 
ir,  therefore  s  islaiuLxl 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Madam  PitMdent. 
may  I  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
aineiK.ment  "^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dela'A,;'.  Cer- 
tainly 

Mr  HAYDF.N.  By  thi^  ame-uim  nt 
we  seek  to  equalize  the  salaiy  of  tha-  .\«i- 
mit.istiator  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  very  larger. t  opera- 
tion of  the  Government  in  the  power 
field,  with  the  salary  of  the  Admiinstra- 
tor  of  the  power  a/ency  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  L'nited  States,  n\  'h.e  Car- 
olinas  and  Georgia,  which  is  a  smaller 
t)peration 

It  is  intended  that  the  increased  salary 
of  the  .Administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  .Administration  shall  be  availab> 
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only  during  the  service  of  the  present 
incumbent.  The  amendment  merely 
jirovides  an  equalization  of  salaries. 

Actually,  in  my  opinion,  the  work 
which  is  done  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  rates  equally  with  that 
of  the  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  Wsishinsrton.  Bonneville  is  a 
highly  imix)rtant  power  development, 
and  the  Administrator  at  Bonneville 
should  get  a  decent  salary. 

Mr  WILIjIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
question  that.  It  may  be  that  I  shall 
vote  for  that  legislation  when  it  is 
otTered, 

The  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  merely  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  changing  salaries  in  an  orderly 
manner.  For  example,  if  I  recall  cor- 
nclly,  a  change  in  the  salary  for  the 
Administrator  of  the  eastern  region  was 
made  in  a  manner  similar  to  this,  and  I 
suppo.se  without  any  connection  as  to 
how  it  would  compare  with  the  salary 
of  the  Admmistrator  at  Bonneville  or 
the  Administrator  somewhere  else. 

Again,  if  this  is  an  important  posi- 
tion— and  I  am  certain  it  is,  as  the 
chairman  has  stated — then  it  will  re- 
mam  an  important  position  long  after 
the  present  incumbent  has  vacated  the 
office.  Therefore,  the  salary  increase 
should  be  made  permanent,  not  just  for 
the  duration  of  this  one  oCBcer. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  It  is  not  proposed  now 
t )  make  the  increase  permanent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thiiik 
the  propo.sai  to  increase  tlie  salary 
should  be  made  by  a  bill  introduced  in 
an  orderly  manner.  If  other  Adminis- 
trators also  are  affected,  let  the  question 
be  brought  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Madam  President,  I 
concede  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Before  we  go  too 
far  on  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  return  to 
page  7,  where,  under  the  heading  "De- 
partment of  Defense — Civil  Functions, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control,"  there  is  an 
item:  "Construction,  General;  For  an 
Additional  Amount  for  'Construction, 
General".  $350,000.  to  Remain  Available 
Until  Expended." 

This  item.  I  understand,  refers  to  the 
Presidential  proposal  for  r^simie  plan- 
ning on  the  Libby  project  In  Montana. 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  today  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  James  E. 
Murray,  is  being  buried  in  Butte.  Mont. 
Eleven  years  ago.  Senator  Murray 
;vas  the  instigator,  the  man  responsible, 
for  the  authorization  of  the  Libby  Dam 
on  the  Kootenai,  in  northwestern  Mon- 
tana. I  think  this  item  is  a  fitting 
memorial,  on  this  particular  occasion, 
to  a  great  Senator  who  advocated  a  great 
project,  and  who  for  11  years,  ever  since 
he  was  responsible  for  its  being  author- 
ized, worked  hard  and  constructively  to 
get  it  going.  The  goal  which  he  set  Is 
now  in  sight,  and  vhe  rest  of  us  in  Mon- 
tana and  the  Northwest  will  benefit  be- 
cause of  the  foresight  shown  by  this 
great  man. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  going  out  to  the  Kootenai 
and  to  the  Libby  site  some  years  ago.  I 
came  back  with  the  conviction  that  here 
was  one  of  the  great  projects  which 
needed  to  be  developed.  I  inquired  as  to 
why  there  was  a  delay.  I  learned  that 
an  international  question  was  involved, 
and  was  even  then  pending,  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  question 
which  required  some  delay,  and  difficult 
negotiations.  I  understand  that  the 
negotiations  have  now  been  concluded. 

I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  step  which 
is  being  taken,  particularly  so  since  it 
comes  on  the  very  day  w  hen  all  of  us  are 
thinking  about  Senator  Murray,  who 
played  such  an  active  part  in  the  au- 
thorization of  this  project, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  who  is,  in  ef- 
fect, the  father  of  the  project. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHA'VEZ.  I  remember  vividly  the 
time  when  Senator  Murray  initiated  the 
program.  It  came  before  the  committee 
o'  which  I  was  a  member  at  that  time. 
I  recall  the  work  of  Senator  Murray 
throughout  the  years. 

The  delay  was  necessitated  because 
Canada  had  .some  interest  in  the  build- 
ing of  Libby  Dam.  Since  then,  a  treaty 
has  been  concluded  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  it  is 
possible  to  report  this  item  today  and  to 
put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXiD.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  correct. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  an  unusual  cir- 
cumstance that  Senator  Murray  should 
have  been  the  person  to  father  the  au- 
thorization legislation,  and  then,  tragi- 
cally, not  to  have  lived  only  a  few  days 
longer  to  see  the  culmination  of  his  work. 
Senator  Murray  was  born  in  Canada 
and  came  to  the  United  States  to  become 
one  of  the  great  Senators  in  Congress. 
Really,  he  was  one  of  our  international 
resources.  Just  as  Libby  Dam  will  be  an 
International  resource,  spreading  across 
the  border,  but  developed  by  the  two 
nations  involved. 

Madam  President,  it  is  appropriate 
that  today  we  should  see  the  beginning 
of  appropriations  to  create  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  resource,  a  project 
which  Senator  Murray  fathered. 

However,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Senator  Murray  was  not  only  the  father 
of  the  resource  of  water  development  in 
Montana  or  on  the  Columbia  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  because  during  his  career 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
this  body  he  sponsored  water  resource  de- 
velopments all  over  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  he  is  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  most  of  our  natural  resources. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  fitting  remembrance  of 
him  today  that  we  are  able  to  pass  upon 
one  of  his  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
next  amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Resources  Management",  on 
page  16,  line  13,  to  strike  out  "$1,730,000" 
and  insert  "$1,777,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "National  Park  Service — Man- 
agement and  Protection",  on  page  16, 
line  17,  after  the  word  "Protection",  to 
strike  out  "$1,934,000"  and  insert  "$1,- 
984,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Maintenance  and  Rehabilita- 
tion of  Physical  Facilities",  on  page  16, 
line  21,  after  the  word  "facilities",  to 
strike  out  "$800,000"  and  insert  "$850,- 
000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Construction",  on  page  16,  line 
23,  after  the  word  "Construction",  to 
strike  out  "$800,000"  and  insert  "$850,- 
000". 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Fish  and  "Wildlife  Service — 
Construction",  on  page  17,  line  12,  after 
the  word  "Construction",  to  strike  out 
"$200,000"  and  insert  "$350,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  17, 
after  line  13,  to  insert: 

BUEEAU    or    COMMEECIAL    FISHERIES 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources 
For   an   additional   amount    for   "Manage- 
ment    and     Investlgatlona     of     Resources", 
»1, 000,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "OflQce  of  Territories,"  on  page 
17,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

ADMINISTR^TION    Or    TEERITGRrES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  -Administra- 
tion Of  Territories",  $465,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands",  on  page  18,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "Islands '.  to  strike  out  "$300,000" 
and   insert   "$127,333". 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Justice — Legal 
Activities  and  General  Administration ', 
on  page  18,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

SALARIES    AND    EXPENSES,    GENERAL    LEGAL   ACTn'- 
ITIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  general  legal  actlvltieB", 
$100,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.         i 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  19, 
after  line  7,  to  insert: 

OmCE  or   ALIEN   PROPERTY 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of 
Alien  Property 
The  limitation  under  this  head  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
on  the  amount  available  for  general  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Olfice  of  Allen 
Property  Is  Increased  by  $75,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
heading  "Department  of  Labor — Bureau 
of  Employment  Security — Advances  to 
Employment  Seciu-ity  Administration 
Account,   Unemployment  Trust  Fund", 
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on  page  19,  line  21,  after  the  word 
'  linutation".  to  insert  '  a.s  a  repayable 
advance  '.  \nd  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  $250,000,000.  to"  and  insert  '  $268  - 
000.000.  of  which  $250,000,000  shall  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  next  amendment  wa.s  on  pat;e  20. 
after  line  6.  to  insert: 

r\YMENT     TO     THE      rEDERAL      EXTENDED 
COMPENSATION    .*CCUINT 

F(ir  payment  into  the  Fedora!  extended 
Lunipeusatiori  accovint  of  the  I'lieinplov- 
mea:  trusi  fund,  as  repayable  .uUcinres.  as 
■Huth.irized  by  section  13  of  ilie  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Cnnipen-sation  Acl 
of  UtJl.  $500,000,000  to  remain  .iv.iil.ibU-  unly 
until  September  30.  1962 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  next  amendment  wa.s.  under  the 
subhead  Limitation  on  Grants  to  States 
for  Unemployment  Compen.sation  and 
Employment  Service  Administration 
I  Trust  Fundi",  on  page  20,  line  17.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  $340.- 
000.000  ■  and  insert  "$375,245,000  . 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  on  page  20,  line  17 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Lecislativx  Clzhk.  On  page  20. 
line  17.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
'  $375,245,000"  and  insert  m  lieu  th.ereof 
•  $375,995,000". 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  Fre.>ident  the 
amendment  would  provide  an  additional 
$750,000  for  grants  to  States  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  employment 
service  administration,  and  $250,000  ad- 
ditional for  the  Federal  admmi.strative 
costs  under  the  item  "Limitation  on  sal- 
aries and  expenses — trust  fund  ' 

The  Committee  on  Finance  m  rrptci- 
ing  to  the  Senate  the  bill.  H  R  4806  the 
Temporary-  Extended  Unemploynuiit 
Compensation  Act  of  1961.  recommended 
the  inclusion  in  section  10.  utider  the 
head  "Information"  to  require  data  on 
the  personal  characteristics,  family  sit- 
uation, employment  background,  and  ex- 
perience under  the  act  of  individuals 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided. 

Labor  Departement  officials  informed 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  uf  this 
additional  administrative  requirement 
and  testified  that  it  would  cost  $750  000 
additional  for  State  admiiustratr.e  ex- 
penses and  $250,000  additional  f')r  Fed- 
eral administrative  expenses  But  th.e 
committee  had  no  budget  estimate  for 
the  sums  and  accordingly  did  not  ap- 
prove the  additional  sums  needed 

At  the  time  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations considered  the  bill,  we  liad  no 
word  from  the  Bureau  of  the  RiidL;et  a-s 
to  these  amendments.  This  morninu'.  we 
received  a  letter  from  Mr  David  Bell. 
sayinK  that  the  President  had  author- 
ized him  to  state  that  these  additional 
funds  will  be  required  to  cany  out  the 
Temporai-y  Extended  UnempIovmfMit 
Compensation  Act  of  1961 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  u-. 
required  if  we  are  to  get  tlie  informa- 
tion which  is  called  for  in  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  which  was  acrreed  to  in  conference, 
and  is  now  a  part  of  the  ba.^ic  legisla- 
tion. 


Mr  K?:ATING  Mr  PreMdent  .».;;; 
the  Senator  from  Ahibama  yi»'ld' 

Mr   HIl.I.     I  yield 

Mr.  KEATING  Does  the  Senator 
have  reference  to  tlu"  amendment  to  add 
$24  million-' 

Mr  HII.I.  No,  that  is  a  different 
item.  This  IS  an  amendment  which  is 
neces-sary  to  procure  the  data  on  the 
per.-^-onal  characteristics  i.imily  situa- 
tion, employment  background  and  e\- 
peiience.  under  the  act.  of  individual.s 
found  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  act 

Mr  AI.LOTT  M:  President  will  the 
Senator  from  .Alabama  Meld? 

Mr   HII.L      I  yield 

Mi  AI.I.OTT  A.s  I  understand.  lh»- 
Senator  is  offennt;  an  ameialmi'iit  to 
increa.se  tlu-  item  of  S-:i7S  24J  000  to 
$ri7.i  99,T  000 

Mr   HII.L      An  mciea.se  of  S7')0  000 

Mr  AI.I.OTT  That  is  for  t.'ie  sole 
purp^ise  of  the  administration  uhich  will 
be  necessary  to  acquire  information 
about  individuals  who  are  unemployed'' 

Mr  HII.L  That  is  carrect:  mdivid- 
ual.s  who  yet  benefits  under  tlie  Tem- 
porary Unemployment  Act  which  wa.s 
pa.s.sed  a  week  a'.:o  la,st  Thursday  night 

Mr  ALIOTT  Is  the  letter  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budi'et 
availabl''' 

Mr  HII  I  I  shall  be  glad  to  place  the 
letter  in  the  {:f( urd  at  this  point  Do-s 
the  Sen. I  tor  w  i  .»-,  to  read  if 

Mr  AI.I.OTT  No:  I  should  be  happy 
to  havf'  the  Senator  place  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

Mr  HILI  Madam  Pifsuient  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
tins  p<^iint  In  the  Re(  ord  the  letter  from 
Mr  David  E  Bell  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Bud-;et.  in  regard  to  the  matter 
now  under  coiLsideration 

There   being    no  objection,    the   letter 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows 
Kxf^t  UTivK  Orm  y  of  iitt.  rRi..siDKNr 

BtTREAU  OF  THE  BUIXirT. 

Wa.hingto^i.  D  C    March  37.  1961 
Hon   Car:.  H.ayden 

C'ctirmat:.    Apprcypriation^    Committee,    VS 
Srna'.r.  Waf'i  I'ljfon  .  D  C. 

My  Df  ar  Mr  C'hairma.s  On  March  15 
1  »61  the  President  transmitted  lo  the  Senate 
I  request  for  .ippropriatlons  to  finance  the 
Temporary  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensatloi.  Act  of  1961  which  waa  then  belnR 
considered  by  the  Cdngiress  Since  tliat  re- 
quest wa.,  submitted,  the  bill  then  |)endiiig 
wa.s  revised  and  enacted  as  revised 

The  bill  as  finally  enacted  will  require  iid- 
ditional  Hinds  to  adnilnister  because  of  a 
revision  requiring  additional  Information  to 
be  collected  concerning  the  personal  char- 
luterLstlcs.  family  situation,  employment 
b,ickk?round.  and  experience  under  the  act 
i>f  individuals  entitled  to  benefits  Thl.s  pro- 
•vlslon  will  require  the.^e  additional  amountf. 
Department  of  I^abor  Bureau  of  Employment 
Securi'v.  limitation  on  salaries  and  ex- 
pen-ses  (trust  fund),  $250  000  and  limita- 
tion uii  grants  to  States  for  unemployment 
cumpeiisathjn  and  employment  service  .id- 
numstratjon    (trust   fund),  $750,000 

In  response  to  the  committee  s  inquiry,  the 
President  has  authorized  me  to  state  that 
these  additional  funds  will  be  required  to 
carry  ovit  the  Temporary  Ext^ended  Unein- 
!)li)yment  Compensation  Act  of  1961 
Sincerely  your'<, 

Daviu  E   Bull. 

Director. 


Mr  ALLOTT  Madam  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield  fur- 
ther I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  second 
pait  of  his  aini'ndm»nt. 

Mr  HILI.  It  IS  on  pat^e  21,  m  line  :.', 
to  strike  out  '  $9.12t).000  '  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  '  $9,370. OOO'.  Tins 
amei-.dinent  would  add  $750,000  m  the 
first  instance  and  $1150.000  in  the  second 
iiist.tnce — 111  an  additional  $1  million- - 
m  onlei  lo  s<cuie  this  mfoimation  m 
the  way  provided  by  the  Senate  F'mance 
Committee  aiiiendnieiu  and  m  the  wa\ 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  m  the  con- 
ference and  as  ivi^  caiiicd  m  the  basic 
act. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Both  of  them  are  for 
substanf  lallv  the  same  purpus<'  aie 
thes  ' 

Ml     HILI        T  hat   is  coriect 

.Mr  Al.I.O  rr  I  th.ank  th..-  Senato: 
(lom    Alabani.i 

The  PHE^IDIN(i  OFFICER  The 
question  IS  on  aKncinj^  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
the  ccjinnuttee  amendment 

I  he  amendment  to  the  aii.cndineni 
was  ai;ited  to 

The  cnmnnttee  an.eiidinent  a.s 
aineiuifd  was  a>:re«'d  to 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER  The  next 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated 

The  next  amendrr.eru  was  on  page  20. 
m  line  23  after  1961.  to  insert  a  comma 
and  of  which  $26,000,000  shall  remain 
a\. (liable   until   September   30,    1962  '. 

"i  he  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  next  aniendinfiit  was.  undei    tlie 

subhead    '  I  imitation    on    Salaries    and 

ELxpense  ,  'Trust  Fund     '.  on  pase  21 ,  line 

2.  aft«-r  the  woid     e.xceed".  to  strike  out 

$7,900  000     .ir.d  ir.xit     $9, 120, 000' . 

Mr  HII  !  M.idain  Piesident,  thi.s  is 
the  second  (oriiiniltee  amendment  lo 
which  I  have  addiissed  mv  remaiks  TO 
this  amt  ndiiit  nt  I  submit  the  ainciul- 
inent   wh;eh   I   ha\e  at   tlie  desk 

The  PRFSIDINO  OFFICER  T  !;.■ 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama to  the  committee  aiiiii'.dinent  will 
be  stated 

The  I.EGisi  Mivr  Clerk  In  the  com- 
mittee  amendment  on  i)af,'e  21  in  line  2, 
It  IS  proposed  to  strike  out  $9  120  000' 
and  to  insert     $9  3'i0  000'  . 

The  PRESiniNf;  OFFTCER  The 
question  is  on  aKiecmk'  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to 
the  committee  amendment 

The  amendment  to  tiif  .irm  ndm<  i.' 
was  agreed  to 

The  eomniittef  am.  lulmcnt  a.s 
ameiuied  \uis  aj^ieed  to 

Thr  FRp:siDINC;  OFFICER.  The 
next  {■ommittrc  ameiidtiiriit  wili  be 
stated 

The  iifM  aiU' lul.Mnnt  wa.s  on  pa^e  21. 
and  in  line  In  alter  1944'.  to  in.sert 
a  comma  and  and  uf  which  $1,100,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September 
30,  1962  and  shall  be  available  for  rt  - 
imbuisemtiif  i<,)  the  States  for  salaries 
and  other  expen.ses  of  State  employees 
tempoiarily  asMtined  or  detailed  to  duty 
with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
iity.  and  for  direct  payments  to  such 
employees  for  travel  expcrises,  trans- 
jHjrtation  of   hou.sehold   uoods.   and   per 
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diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away 
from  their  regular  duty  stations  In  the 
states,  at  rates  authorized  by  law  for 
Fideral  employees;  and  contracts  with 
public  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions lor  conduct  of  research  or  demon- 
stration projects  relating  to  the  public 
I  nployment  security  system,  and  rent  in 
ilu  District  of  Columbia". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  •'Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation—Salar  OS  and  Expenses",  on 
paec  22,  lino  15.  to  strike  out  "$310,000" 
and  ir,>ert     $357  000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
lieadini:  "LoLMsiative  branch",  on  page 
22.  af.er  line  19.  to  insert: 

.SFNATE 

F^r  payiiirnt  to  Elizabeth  S.  Hennlngs, 
widow  of  Iliomas  C.  Hennlngs.  Junior,  late 
a  Senator  fmrn  the  State  of  Ulaaourl.  $32,500. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

riie  next  amendment  was.  at  the  top 
of  pace  23,  to  insert: 

SALARIES,    omCERS    AND    EMPLOTEES 

O/ficci  of  thr  vu:]ority  and  minority  uhips 
For  an  nddltl onul  amount  for  "OfBceB  of 
t;.e  Majority  and  Minority  Whlpa",  $1,160: 
Prni  idcd.  That  rfTectlve  April  1,  1961,  the 
bii*ic  compensation  of  the  clerical  aaslstants 
to  the  majority  and  minority  whips  may  be 
r. \cd  at  not  to  exceed  $6,900  each. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  23, 

after  line  7.  to  insert: 

CONTINGENT    EXPFNSFS    OF    THE    BENATK 

Joint    EcDnomtc    Committee 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  ",  $35,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  23, 

after  line  11,  to  insert: 

viiRNrrfRE 
For  an  addltlor.il  amount  for  "Furniture", 

$2ti  (XX) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was.  on  page  23, 
after  line  13,  to  ^nsert: 

INQUTRIKS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Fir  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Invpfitlgatloni  ".  fiscal  year  1960.  $106,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was,  on  page  23, 
after  line  16.  to  insert: 

AUMINLSrRATIVE    PROVISION 

The  ninth  par.igraph  under  the  heading 
"Administrative  Provisions"  In  the  appro- 
priations for  Uie  Senate  In  the  Legislative 
nranch  Approprl  itlon  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
127t.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereafter  made  f.vallable  for  the  payment 
"f  niilo;i+;e.  to  be  computed  at  10  cents  per 
mile  by  the  nearest  usual  route,  between 
\V;LshingU)n,  Dlst-lct  of  Columbia,  and  the 
I'-sidtnce  city  of  tlie  Senator  involved,  for  not 
to  exceed  four  round  trips  originating  and 
terminating  in  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, made  by  employees  In  each  Senator's 
office  In  any  flscil  year,  such  payment  to 
be  made  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Senator  containing  a  certification,  by 
such  Senator,  that  such  travel  was  performed 
m  line  of  oflBclal  duty." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "House  of  Representatives",  on 
page  24,  after  line  18,  to  insert: 

For  payment  to  Louise  G.  Reece.  widow  of 
B.  Carroll  Reece.  late  a  Representative  from 
Tennessee,  $22,500. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top 
of  page  25,  to  insert: 

members'  clerk  hire 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Members' 
cleric  hire"  pursuant  to  House  Risulution 
219.  Eighty-seventh  Congress.  $600, X)0. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  amendment  v.  a.s,  on  page  25. 
after  line  13,  to  in.sert: 

GENERAL    PROVLjTON 

Effective  as  of  July  12.  1960.  the  j  .iragraph 
immediately  preceding  the  short  ti  le  in  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1961, 
which  related  to  expenses  of  travel  by  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  their  home  States  or 
districts  (2  U.S.C.  43c  i ,  is  repealed 

The  amendment  was  agree  to 
The  next  amendment  was.  under  tl.c 
headline  "Department  of  Stt.te — Ad- 
ministration of  Foreign  Affairs — Salaries 
and  Expenses  ".  on  page  26,  line  10.  to 
strike  out  "$10,340,000'  and  insert 
■$10,140,000". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Department  of  the  Interior — 
Bureau  of  Reclamation",  on  pagi?  42,  line 
7.  after  the  word  "expended ',  ix)  insert 
a  comma  and  "of  which  $236,364  shall 
be  derived  from  the  reclamation  fund"; 
in  line  9,  after  '$548,000",  to  insert  a 
comma  and  "of  which  $483,721  shall  be 
derived  from  the  reclamation  fund  and 
$32,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  Dam  fund  ",  and  in  line  13. 
after  "$282,000".  to  insert  a  comma  and 
"to  be  derived  from  the  reclamation 
fund". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was,  under  the 
subhead  "Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries",    on     page     43,     line     10,     after 
"$29,000".   to   insert  a   comma   and   "to 
be  derived  from  Pribilof  Islands  fund". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  next  amendment  was.  under  the 
heading   "Legislative  Branch",  on  page 
46,  after  line  9.  to  insert : 

Senate: 

"Salaries,  OiTSccrs  and  employees".  $1,272,- 
855: 

"Office  of  the  Leglsl.itive  Counsel  of  the 
S:;nate",  |1G,290; 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate: 

"Legislative  reorganization".  $8,790; 

"Senate  Policy  Committees",  $18,5(!0; 

"Joint  Economic  Committee",  $10,605; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy", 
$13,865; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Printing".  $7,610; 

"Vice  President's  automobile",  $46;'); 

"Automobile  for  the  President  pro 
tempore",  $465; 

"Automoblie  for  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders",  $930; 

"Inquiries  and  investigations",  $228,855; 

"Folding  documents",  $2,395; 

"Miscellaneous  items  ",  $34,240; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  ",  $1,880,  to 
remain  available  until  expended; 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  next  amendment  was,  at  the  top 
of  page  51,  to  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 

Trn.E  ni 

Claims  and  judgments 
For  payment  of  claims  as  settled  and  de- 
termined by  departments  and  agencies  in 
accord  with  law  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  United 
Stati  .  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set  forth  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  25.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
pre.';s.  $3,248,533,  together  with  such  amounts 
P.S  may  be  necessary  to  pay  interest  (as  and 
when  specified  in  such  Judgments  or  pro- 
vldcjd  by  law  )  and  such  additional  sums 
due  to  increases  in  rates  of  exchange  as  may 
tic  necessary  tc  pay  claims  In  foreign  cur- 
rpncy:  Provided,  Th.a.t  no  Judgment  herein 
appropriated  for  shall  be  paid  until  it  shall 
have  become  final  and  conclusive  against 
the  United  States  by  failure  of  the  parties 
to  appeal  or  otherwise:  Provided  further. 
That,  unless  otherwise  specifically  required 
by  law  or  by  the  Judgment,  payment  of  In- 
terest wherever  appropriated  for  herein 
shall  not  continue  for  more  than  thirty  days 
after   the  date  of  approval   of  this  Act. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
completes  the  committee  amendments. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Madam  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk,  on 
page  15.  after  line  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATr\'E  Clerk.  On  page  15. 
after  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

RAILROAD    RrrlREMENT    BOARD 

Payment  to  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Account 

For  payment  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account,  as  a  repayable  ad- 
vance, as  authorized  by  section  4  of  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961,  $24 
million,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  1962:  Provided,  That  this  amount  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  railroad  unemployment  Insur- 
ance account,  whether  or  not  the  total  de- 
rived from  the  temporary  Increase  in  the 
contribution  rate  under  section  5  of  such 
act  Is  sufficient  for  this  p'.irpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  connection  with 
this  particular  matter,  several  of  us 
raised  a  question  at  the  committee  meet- 
ing; and,  as  a  result,  the  chairman  was, 
I  t>elieve,  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
boiTOwing  this  money  from  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Fund. 

Since  then  I  have  been  informed  that 
under  the  provisions  of  section  10(d)  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  if  this  $24  million  is  borrowed  from 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund,  they  will 
be  required  to  pay  3  percent  interest  on 
it.    Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  find  that  the  railroad 
unemployment  insiu-ance  account  at 
this  time — as  of  February  28 — has  a  def- 
icit of  $185,178,222.  That  is  set  forth 
in  a  letter  dated  March  24,  addressed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Howard  W.  Habermeyer, 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
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Board      So  this  very   laruc   cl-f.cit    now 
exists. 

I  may  ^ay  to  the  distirmuu^hcd  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  on  checking  on 
this  Item,  we  find  that  the  leKislation  the 
Congress  recently  passed — that  provid- 
ing for  the  tempwrary  extension  of  rail- 
road unemployment  insurance  bene- 
fits— contains  the  following  provi.^iun; 
"The  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be 
repayable  advances  without  '.ntciest." 
That  provision  is  in  the  basic  act 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
whether  it  is  a  fact,  then,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  section  lO'd'.  even 
though  the  unemployment  account  is 
now  $185  million  in  arrears,  if  thry  bor- 
rowed the  $124  million  fiom  that  ac- 
count— they  are  not  required  to  do  .-^o 
by  the  basic  act.  but  they  can  d(j  it — 
they  would  pay  3  percent  intt:tst  '>n  i' 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  correct. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  So  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  pay  3  percent  interest  nn  th.is 
amount— on  an  amount  taken  from  a 
fund  that  the  railroads  them.^tlves  have 
to  maintain — they  would  be  placed  m  a 
situation  different  from  that  of  employ- 
ers under  the  general  unemploymt  rit 
fund. 

Mr  HILL,  Yes;  undes-  the  ueneral 
act  and  under  what  we  know  as  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  which  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a  few  days 
before  the  passage  of  the  Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act,  the  fAo 
groups  would  be  in  different  cate-:t)rie.-> 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  must  say  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  feasible  arrangement. 
For  many  years  I  have  fought,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  kno'.v.>,  to 
try  to  place  the  Railroad  Retironunt 
Act  and  the  Unemployment  In.^urance 
Act  of  the  railroads  in  a  sound  fiscal 
situation.  The  act  will  not  be  on  one 
for  several  years  yet,  when  these  addi- 
tional payments  are  made 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  treat  one  set  of  employees  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  the  other  set  is 
treated  However,  If  this  money  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  fund  available  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  'Ae  would  be 
charging  them  interest  for  it,  whereas 
we  would  not  be  doing  so  m  the  ca.^e  of 
general  employers. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  froiu  Colo- 
rado IS  entirely  correct. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Therefore  Madam 
President.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ilie 
bill  is  open  for  further  amendmer.t 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  several  questions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  would 
have  asked  these  questions  before  now. 
but  I  was  called  from  the  Chambtr  to 
answer   the  telephone. 


hat      the     additional 

II   Older   to   ;^ive   full 

which    we    recently 
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I     undtistaiui 
money    iv    iirrded 
effect     to     th.'     b;'.l 
pa.s-sed-    H  K    4  806 

Mr     HILL       That    b:i:    a  i 

Mr    KKAIINC;       (  )h,   yes 

\L.  HILL  L  .vas  the  Temporary 
Fiai! road  \  :!•  moioyment  Ii^urance 
Bent  fit  Art,  vvhtreas  the  other  act  was 
the  General  Unemployment  Benefit  Act. 

Mr    KF^TING      That  is  correct 

NL     HILL      The  same  principle. 

Mr  KPAIINCf  In  order  to  imi)le- 
ni'-nt  the  piovi.^ions  of  the  bill  which 
Cor.,  rt '^.^  ■nactcd  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
road workers,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
thf  fuiKJ.s  in  the  bill      Is  that  correct? 

Mr    HILL      The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  Kfc:AriNG  Does  the  Senator 
have  a  re'-ord  o;  th.e  number  of  workers 
here    in\oived'' 

Mr  HILL.  The  number  appears  in 
•he  hearings.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  paue  740  of  the  hearings,  he  will  find 
th-'  number  of  workers  involved. 

Mr    KFAIING      I  thank  the  Senator. 

What  i-  the  total  amount  in  the  rail- 
•I'ari  retiiement  insurance  account  noW 

Mr  HILL  A  little  earliei-  I  had  called 
a'-^'  r.iion  to  the  fact  that  I  had  received 
a  letter  from  Mr  Howaid  W  Habet- 
mever.  Chairman  of  the  HaihoaO  Hctire- 
ment  Board  under  date  of  March  24, 
1961  m  which  he  stated  there  is  a  deficit 
of  $lH,'ilTHOOG  as  of  the  end  of  F\b- 
nuiry 

M:  KilATING  If  the  amount  were 
not  proMdrd  it  u  ould  add  to  that  deficit : 
1-,    tlicit    (oi:'Ct? 

Mr    HILL      The  Senator  IS  correct 

Madam  Pusident.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  letter  from  Chairman 
Habermi  vt  r   to   wlueh    I    liave   referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.>  ordered  to  be  pruned  in  the  Recorii 
as  follows: 

Unitto  St.ates  or  .^mfrii",* 
Railroad  RmRt.MtNT  Boarp 

Chicago.  Ill  .  March   24    1961 
H  •<.:    l.isTKR  Hill. 
(o'v  "1  i.'tff  on  Appropriations, 
U  S    S'-Jiate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hill  The  bill  HR  5075 
which  pr  iposes  the  payment  to  railroad 
workers  oT  temporary  unemployment  Jnsur- 
;i:if-e  benefits  la  In  .substantially  the  same 
'ernis  .us  the  bill  H  R  4806  which  would 
provide  tempor,%ry  unempkjyment  betrehts 
to  wuricers  m  indu.stry  generally.  Both  bills 
provide  for  repayable  advances  from  the 
Trea.siiry  without  Interest  of  amounts 
needed  to  pay  the  temporary  iiiiemploy- 
men'.  benefits  under  the  respective  systems 
The  *J4  million  requested  on  an  advance 
rep  iv.ible  basis  without  Interest  to  pay  for 
temporarv  extended  benefits  for  unem- 
ployed railroad  workers  Is  absolutely  neces- 
s.irv  T!i>'  railroad  unemployment  Insunun  >• 
,i'(ou:it  lia.s  been  borrowing  from  the  rail- 
r  '.;d  ret urinent  account  for  the  payment  of 
rpg\r..ir  ',  nemplnyment  benefits  under  the 
Railro.id  Unenijiloyment  In.surance  Act.  and 
h.i.s  1  (It-:.  ■!',  as  '^f  the  end  of  February,  oi 
?185  ITHiuo  The  deficit  will  n.it  be  elinu- 
iKited  for  several  years  LInless  sf>eclal  ap- 
propriation of  the  524  million  l.s  made,  the 
treitmen'  of  railroad  employers  would  not 
be  the  s,itne  as  for  employers  In  Industry 
gprier.i:;.'  which  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  Treasury  advances  without  Interest  The 
advances  to  the  railroad  system  would  be 
repaid  out  of  the  railroad  luiemployment 
m.sur  i.icf  account;  and  for  this  purpiose 
section   5   of   HR     5075   pr*  '.ides   an    Increase 


m  tlu-  r.i'.e  ol  contribui  ii  n  rt'tjuircd  o[  fm- 
ployers  by  one-fount.  p»ti  tnt  for  2  yciis, 
beginning   1962 

The  table  be.'"*  jrrp.ircd  from  rec  .rd.s 
of  our  Office  of  M  ;!►;>■'  and  F'l.sc.il  Ciper.i- 
tlons,  shows,  as  ■•!  Ftb.'-ii.iry  28,  li)61.  the 
amount  borrowed  from  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  for  the  r.iilroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account   .md  the  deiicit. 

Total  amount  boriowt-d      »jhh    715,000 

Repaid    to    date      1  i4    271    0<i(i 

Principal  owed  Feb   28 IHi    444,000 

Interest       to      date      on 
amounts  borrowed 4.843,  186 

Paid  tlirough   Feb    28 1   369  237 

Accrued,   but   not    paid 3  47  t  'Mi 

ToUil      owed      including 

interest  ..    188  917  949 

Ciish    balance    in    RUI    account 

Feb.     28 3   73<t   727 

Nrf   deficit.  Feb    28 -..      185    178.222 

Sincerely  yours. 

H'\\^RD\y     H '.liF  HMI.YrR. 

C'lm'^tnan 

Mr  KK.A'IINti  I  uaiif  to  agiee  uilli 
the  Senator  s  .^tateiiuiU  It  seein.s  to  be 
nece.s.saiy   and  I  want  to  commend  him 

Mr    HILL      I  thank  the  Senator 

The  FRFSiniN'G  OFKICER  The 
question  ;■>  on  th.e  engro,^.smt  nt  of  the 
ameiidir.ciit.^  aiui  tli:itl  reading  of  the 
bill 

The  air.eniiMnp.t.^  'At-it-  ordered  to  be 
engr(is...(i  ami  '.he  b:!l  to  be  :  i-ad  a  thii'l 
lime 

The  bill  H  H  -IKf)  was  read  tin  llo.d 
time 

Tlie  PKKSIDINCJ  OFKICKR  T]\<  biil 
having  l>Tn  le.id  tlie  thud  tuiio  ti:c 
question  ;--    .'-hall  it  pa>s  ' 

I  he  bill  was  pa.ssed 

Mr  HAVDKN  Madam  President  I 
ir.u'.f  ihat  the  Senate  insist  on  it-> 
air'.oiulnunt.s.  reciuest  a  conft  ri-nce  'vViMi 
the  Hmi.se  on  the  disagreeing  vo!'- 
theit  on  and  that  the  Chan  app(nnt  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Haydin. 
Mr  RissKLL.  Mr  Chavez,  Mr  Ellendfr, 
Mr  Him.,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Mac;m  - 
sov,  Mr  Bridces,  Mr.  Saltonstaii.,  Mi, 
YotNi;  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr  MuNur 
conferees  on  the  pait  of  the  Senate 


FXt:CL'riVF    SFSSION 

Mr    MANSFIELD      Madam  Fre^ldl■nt 
I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
se.ssion     to     consider     nominations     fin 
US   attorneys  for  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern districts  of  the  Stat<.'  of  Missouii 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tlu' 
Senate  priK'eeded  lo  i-orisider  executive 
b'lsine.s.N 

Ihr  PHKSIDINt;  OFFICFR  The 
clerk   .•ill  ^tate  the  luiniinatmns 


U  S      A TTORNFYS 


The  legislatnt'  clerk  read  the  noiiiina- 
tions  of  D.  Jeff  Lance  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US  attorney  fm  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri  and  of  F  Russell  Millm,  of  Mis- 
.souri,  to  be  U  S  attorney  for  the  west- 
ern  district   of    Mi.^souri. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri  Madam 
I'Msident,    the   President   of   the   United 
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States  has  nominated  to  be  U.S.  attor- 
neys for  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  Missouri  two  outstanding  young 
Missouri  attorneys.  In  support  of 
tiuir  confirmation.  I  am  making  this 
statement  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior   Senator  from   Missouri. 

D  Jeff  Lance  has  been  nominated 
L'  s  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
.Mi*;souri  Mr  Lance  is  a  partner  in  the 
1:1  u  fiim  of  Cook,  Murphy,  Lance  & 
Fnglish.  St  Louis,  Mo.  He  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
sodii  in  1948.  His  experience  in  the 
law  IS  well  rounded. 

He  served  for  e  time  as  an  attorney 
;n  Stale  governmrnt,  and  as  a  corpora- 
tion attorney.  In  addition,  for  several 
years,  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  b.ir.  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  Bar  Association  of 
St  LiOuis  In  addition  to  having  been 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court,  lie  has  been  admitted 
to  iMactice  before  the  U.S.  Federal 
courts  both  in  the  eastern  district  and 
the  western  district  of  Missouri.  With 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  D.  Jefl 
Lance.  I  urge  Senate  confirmation. 

Madam  President,  F.  Russell  Millin, 
Ji  ,  has  been  nominated  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  western  district  of  Mis- 
souri Mr.  Millin  is  a  lifetime  resident 
of  Mis.souri  and  received  his  law  degree 
from  Kansas  City  University  in  1954. 
Hi-  became  associated  prior  to  gradua- 
ti  m  with  the  law  firm  of  Popham, 
Ihompson.  Popham,  Mandell  ii  Trusty 
of  Kansas  City  as  an  investigator. 
Upon  admi.ssion  co  the  Missouri  bar  in 
19"i4.  he  became  an  associate  with  the 
f  im  and  in  July  of  1959  was  made  a 
paitner  His  experience  with  this  firm 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  as  a  trial 
lawyer  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Bar  A.ssociation.  Kansas  City  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Lawyers  Association 
of  Kansas  City.  From  1955  to  1958,  he 
served  as  an  elected  member  of  the 
board  of  education  for  one  of  our  State 
school  districts.  Realizing  the  ability 
and  experience  of  F.  Russell  Millin,  I 
uiL'e  Senate  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
((uc.^tion  IS.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
cotisent  to  the  nominations? 

The   nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Piesident  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
n. It  ions 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
o  it  objection,  the  President  will  be 
uotiriL-d  forthwith. 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coiLsideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Ralijhael  M.  Paicwonsky  to  be  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ralphael  M.  Paiewonsky  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


OVERCHARGE     FOR     GRAIN     SHIP- 
MENTS BY  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

As  in  legislative  session : 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  on  March  15  the  Comptroller 
General  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  shocking  situation  wherein 
the  U.S.  Government  in  its  shipments  of 
grain  under  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
being  grossly  overcharged  by  two  ship- 
ping companies — Bloomfield  Steamship 
Co.  and  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship 
Co.,  Inc.  The  shipping  charges  were 
financed  by  the  ICA. 

The  Comptroller  General  cited  several 
instances  in  which  the.sc  two  carriers 
charged  the  Government  far  in  excess  of 
the  rates  which  were  being  charged  at 
the  same  time  to  the  commercial  ship- 
p>ers  between  the  same  points. 

As  a  result  of  these  overcharges,  the 
Comptroller  General  estimated  that  the 
Government    had    paid    to    the.se    two 


companies  excess  transportation  charges 
in  the  amount  of  S305,lll. 

In  this  report,  he  cited  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  Government  was 
paying  $10.50  per  ton  for  the  shipment 
of  grain  from  the  gulf  to  German  ports, 
while  on  the  same  ships  during  the  same 
voyages  commercial  interests  were  ship- 
ping grain  from  the  same  ports  to  the 
same  destinations  at  S6  to  $6.50  per  ton. 

These  shipments  involved  the  trans- 
portation mostly  of  wheat  and  barley. 

The  Bloomfield  Steamship  Co.  over- 
charged the  Government  5270,380  on  19 
shipments,  while  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co.  on  three  voyages  overcharged 
the  Government  $34,731. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  incorporate  in  the  Record  a  break- 
down of  these  overcharges  as  furnished 
by  the  Comptroller  General: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  as  if  these  overchargt^s  were 
not  enough  in  themselves  to  justify  se- 
vere critici.sm,  both  asiainst  the  com- 
panies involved  as  well  as  apainst  the 
ICA  officials  who  approved  these  ex- 
orbitant rates,  it  is  also  noted  that  these 
two  shipping  companies  were  at  the  lime 
of  these  overcharges  also  beneficiaries  of 
substantial  Government  subsidies.  For 
example : 

The  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
transported  some  of  this  grain  in  the 
vessel  SS  John  Lykes.  and  on  one  of  its 
voyages — No.  26— they  charged  the  U.S. 
Government  $10.50  per  ton  transporta- 


tion rates  whereas  at  the  same  time  they 
were  charging  commercial  interests  only 
$6.50  per  ton. 

The  record  shows  that  originally,  in 
1940,  this  ship  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,957,610  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

On  January  28,  1941,  the  title  to  this 
vessel — the  S.S.  John  Lykes — was  trans- 
ferred by  the  Government  to  the  Lykes 
Bros,  Steamship  Co.  at  a  net  price  of 
$978,805. 

The  company  operated  the  vessel 
until  1958.  during  which  time  they  col- 
lected from  the  Government  through 
the  Maritime  Commission  operational 
subsidies  on  this  one  ship  of  $2,448,852. 
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These  subsidies  Included  the  operational 
differential  subsidy  and  Included  an  al- 
lowance for  full  depreciation  of  the 
original  cost. 

Then  In  1958,  after  the  company  had 
operated  the  ship  for  20  years,  during 
which  time  they  had  collected  nearly 
$2 '2  milUon  in  subsidies,  the  Govern- 
ment  accepted  the  vessel  on  a  trade-in 
for  a  new  ship  and  allowed  the  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co.  $900,000  or  approx- 
imately the  same  price  for  which  the 
Government  had  sold  them  the  ship  20 
years  previously. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  Comptroller 
General  that  on  this  same  heavily  sub- 
sidized ship,  the  L^kes  Bros,  had  the  i^all 
to  charge  the  U.S.  Government  $10  50 
per  ton  to  transport  grain  from  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  to  German  ports  while  during 
the  same  p*^riod  they  were  transporting 
grain  for  commercial  shippers  between 
the  same  points  at  rates  ranging  from 
$6  to  $7  per  ton.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral called  our  attention  to  three  spe- 
ctflc  Instances  wherein  the  Lykes  Bros, 
overcharged  the  U.S.  Government  for  a 
total  of  134.741. 

The  Bloomfield  Steamship  Co  like 
wise  had  bought  several  of  its  ships  from 
the  US,  Government  at  similar  dis- 
counts from  the  original  construction 
costs  and  was  also  grossly  overcharging 
the  Government  on  the  tran.'sportation 
of  grain. 

An  examination  of  the  report  showed 
that  in  several  Instances  Bloomfleld  was 
charging  the  U.S.  Government  $10  50  per 
ton  for  transporting  grain  from  the  gulf 
to  the  German  ports  while  on  occasions 
on  the  same  vessels  they  were  only 
charging  private  commercial  shipper.? 
around  $8  to  $7  per  ton  tran.sportation 
rates  on  grain.  The  shipments  orig- 
inated at  the  same  points  and  were  trointr 
to  the  same  destinations,  often  on  the 
same  ships. 

All  of  these  overcharges  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
examination  and  possible  collection  of 
the  overcharges. 

I  am  also  snggesting  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  carefully  examine  the.-^e 
transaction.s  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  collusion  between  representa- 
tives of  the  shipping  company  and  the 
officials  of  the  ICA  who  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  agreed  upon  these  ex- 
cessive overcharges. 

This  is  another  example  of  unneces- 
sary waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  un- 
der our  foreign  aid  program,  and  cer- 
tainly, to  say  the  least,  the  Government 
officials  responsible  should  be  fired. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  a 
more  detailed  report  as  furnished  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  which  he  out- 
lines these  overcharges  by  the  Bloom- 
field  Steamship  Co.  and  the  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BLOOMFTKLD    STXAM.5HIP    CO.     1948    SHIPMENTS 

Our  review  of  grain  shipments  during  cal- 
endar year  1958  revealed  that  the  Bloomfleld 
Steamship  Co.  transported  grains  from 
U.S.  guli  porta  to  Oermany  for  commer- 
cial  shippers  at  rates  ranging   from   a   low 


of  $4  50  per  ton  t<i  a  high  of  19  25  per  ton, 
whereas,  c.n  Goveriinient-hiiaiiced  shipmeuW 
of  grain  rttirlng  the  s.inie  perl  id.  B'.fx'mfle!d 
Steamship)  Co.  rates  to  the  OoTern- 
ment  ranged  from  •10  50  lo  •13  60  p<'r  ion 
Had  the  Government  shlpnifiit.s  mnvcd  at 
the  rates  charged  c<^mmercta;  shippers  dur- 
ing this  ;>erl(xl.  we  estimate  that  trnri.s[vir- 
tatlon  charges  to  the  Croveri^ment  would 
have  been  reduced  by  •  14 1.003 

For  InstaJice,  In  our  exnniinnium  if  reo- 
c.rds  covering  li*58  siiipment*.  we  found  Ui.it 
bills  of  lading  were  ls.sued  by  Bloomfleld  for 
the  trantpnrtatl  )n  uf  both  Owvernmpnt-f.- 
n.anced  and  commercl.il  wheat  on  the  SS 
Neva  We^t.  voyage  No  7  .S.  s.iUlng  from 
Houston,  Tex  .  and  CKvlvestoii  Hex  .  to  Cier- 
manjr  in  May  1»6H  Tfie  rate  ch.irged  t') 
the  commercial  shlpf>er  lor  *he.tt  on  this 
voyage  was  •(]  76  per  ton  for  1.665  tou.s. 
while  the  rate  p.iid  by  the  Cinvernment  w.ts 
•  12  50  p<T  ton  fir  .T.2.10  ton.s  The  t.t.i! 
Charge  tc  the  Government  for  wheat  aboard 
this  ve.ssol  was  $65  62.S  Hnd  the  Govern- 
ment t)een  charged  the  commercial  rate 
of  •6  75  per  ton  trunsportatlon  charged  to 
the  Govtrnment  would  have  beeii  reduced 
by  $30,188 

Our  examin.ition  of  oilier  pa>».ei.'5  re- 
vealed a  shipment  In  August  1958  of  2  iX)0 
Ions  of  Ciovernment-fln.inied  whe.il  from 
Galveston,  Tex  .  to  Hamburg.  Germany,  on 
the  Bl0(..mfleld  vessel  .S.S  Mn'gi'rt  Hr,,ur 
voyage  No  9  S.  f  >r  whKh  BioomHeld 
Charged  the  Go-.ernnient  at  a  rate  of  •lo.^i) 
per  ton  On  ilie  s.iine  vessel  t»etween  the 
same  points  a  Cwmmerii.»;  oinipaiiy  shipped 
approxlm.itfly  4,543  tons  of  barley  for  which 
Bloomfleld  charged  at  a  rate  of  $9  25  per 
ton 

Other  similar  records  disclosed  a  shipment 
In  .August  1958  of  4.450  tons  of  wheat  from 
HouftL>n  Tex  .  to  H.imburg.  Germ, my.  aboard 
the  Bloomfleld  vesfiel  Srf  Alice  Bruirn  •,  oyaRe 
No  10  si.  at  a  r.ite  of  ^10  50  per  U>ii.  '*.i..e 
on  the  s.kme  voyage  1,500  tons  of  barley  wore 
shipped  by  a  commercial  company  fr  on; 
Houston  to  Bremen.  Germany,  at  a  r.ite  of 
$6  per  ton. 

On  voyage  No  13  S  of  the  Blojnifteld  ves- 
sel SS  LiciUe  Bloom  ft  fid.  in  .September  1958. 
4.000  lo.'is  of  wheat  were  carried  from  Gal- 
veston, Tex  .  to  Bremen  Germany  at  a  rate 
to  the  Government  of  JIM  50  per  t<jn,  where- 
as approximately  2,J48  Uiis  of  barley  were 
c.irrled  for  a  commer-l.il  company  at  a  rite 
of  %6  40  per  t>jn 

On  another  voy=<ge.  No  14-S.  of  the  same 
vessel  In  November  1958,  approximately  4.500 
tons  of  wheat  were  carried  a'  a  r.ite  to  the 
Governmer;t  of  $10  50  per  ton  from  Hou.ston, 
Tex  .  to  Hamburkt  Germany,  whereo-s,  on  the 
same  v<  ya^e.  1000  t<'ns  of  barley  were 
shlp;>cd  by  a  ci  mm.-rcial  shipper  at  a  rate  of 
•7  [>er  ton 

We  f -und  three  addition  \1  B:.»)mfte!d 
voyages  carrying  Government  shlpmeni.s  of 
grain  during  1958  at  rates  in  excess  of  Uutsc 
charged  on  commfrci.il  shipments  of  grain 
moving  on  clitTeront  voyages  during  the  same 
perl'Kl 


Br.OOMFIEID     STF\MSHIP     Co       1959     ^HtPMfNTS 

During  1959,  we  found  11  voyages  of 
Bloomfleld  Steamship  Co  ves.se'.s  from  g\ilf 
ports  to  Oerm.iny  carryinc:  wheat  at  rates 
to  the  Government  of  •lOSO  and  •ll  per 
ton,  while  barley,  kaflr.  corn,  oalfl,  and  soy- 
beans were  tran.sported  for  commercial  ship- 
pers at  rates  r.inglng  from  $5  5.)  lo  $8  per 
ton. 

Our  examination  revealed  that  on  four  of 
these  voyages  Government-flnancevi  and 
commercial  grain  was  transp<irted  In  the 
same  vessel  On  the  remaining  seven  voy- 
ages Involving  Government-flrianced  grain, 
we  found  no  commercial  grain  shipments 
aboard  the  same  vessel.  H  wever.  commer- 
cial shipments  of  grain  were  moving  on  dif- 
ferent vessels  during  the  same  perl  <1  at  the 
lower  rates  previously  mentioned. 


Had  these  Government  shipments  moved 
at  the  rates  ctiiirged  commercial  shippers 
during  1359.  we  estimate  that  transptjrtatlon 
ch.iri^es  til  tht-  Government  would  have  been 
rcdi..'*^  bv  1129.377, 


1  TKKS   Bros    Steamship   Co     Inc. 

0;ir  res  lew  also  dl.«cl<>sed  Government- 
financed  shipments  of  grain  In  1959  moving 
on  Lyiies  Bros  Steamhhlp  Co  ,  Inc  ,  vessels 
Ironi  gulf  ports  to  Germany  at  raieti  of  $10  50 
per  ton,  whereas,  gram  w.is  iranjiported  for 
con^nierclal  shippers  during  the  same  period 
and  Ijetween  the  tame  p<.iint6  at  rates  rang- 
ing f r  )m  •e  to  87  per  ion  However,  we 
fovHid  no  comnit-rclal  and  Giivernn.ent  rhip- 
nicnt.-   •'!;  the  s.ime  '.oyages 

Had  I.vkes  charged  the  Ciovernment  the 
.>.iime  rales  as  charged  to  commeriial  ship- 
pers on  comparable  dales  durinn  1959,  we 
i'.-.liui.ite  that  transportation  charges  to  the 
Governnient  W'luld  have  been  reduced  by 
»34  731 


AUTHORITY  OF  COMMITTEES  TO 
KILE  BILLS  AND  REPORTS  DUR- 
ING THE  RECESS  OF  THE  SENATE 

.\.s  ill  legislative  session, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  .\.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mitlics  of  the  Senate  be  permitted  to  f^le 
iriJuiUs  duilng  the  recess  or  adjouni- 
ir.int  ol  the  Senate 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obje;lion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BYELORUSSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

A.s  in  legi-slative  .st'i»sion, 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  this 
pa.st  Saturday.  March  25.  1961.  was  the 
43d  amiivtrsary  of  the  proclamation  of 
mdeix'iidence  of  the  Byelorussian  Dem- 
otralic  Republic.  The  Byelorussian 
.A,inerK<in  Association  celebrated  tins 
anniversary  yesterday,  March  26,  at  ttie 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  The 
Byeloru.isians,  one  of  the  oldest  Slavic 
people,  were  allowed  only  a  brief  3  yeais 
of  independence  from  the  old  czan.st 
empire  before  they  were  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  Red  Army  in  1921.  Thus  this 
4Jd  anniversary  of  their  independence 
aLso  marks  the  40th  year  of  hving  under 
the  CommunLst  totalitarian  tyranny. 
We  in  the  free  world  surely  want  the.se 
brave  people  lo  know  they  are  not  for- 
^,'ut,ten  and  that  we  are  as  one  m  the 
hope  and  prayer  that  they  may  ulli- 
mately  regain  the  national  freedom  so 
ju.stly  theirs  and  which  they  had  so  short 
a  time  lo  enjoy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  a 
commemorative  statement  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
RtcoRD,  as  follows; 

Ths  I.vdxpendence  D.*y  or  Byelobussia 

Every  year  we.  Americans,  celebrate  the 
Fourth  of  July — the  day  of  the  Declaration 
of  lnd''pe:.dence  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  a5th  of  March  Is  the  Byelo- 
ru.si.lan  national  holiday — the  day  on  which 
43  yeivrs  ago  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Rada  (Council)  solemnly  proclaimed  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  iBNR)  In  the  countr>-'8  capital, 
Mmslc. 

The  history  of  these  two  nations  was  dif- 
ferent. The  young  American  Nation,  after 
having  become  Independent,  could  freely  de- 
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velop  all  branches  of  national  life  and 
create  the  most  democratic  and  powerful 
state  In  tlie  world.  The  fate  of  Byelorussia 
W.IS  different,  because  of  her  different  geo- 
political location. 

Hyelnrufsla,  a  country  on  the  crossroads  of 
EurojM?  where  Wcf  tern  culture  and  freedom 
nu't  with  Eastern  barbarian  despotism,  was 
Blways  the  battlefield  of  these  two  antag- 
onistic worlds. 

In  the  past  Byelorussia  was  an  Independ- 
ent iiatuni  and  played  an  important  part  In 
the  medieval  history  of  Eastern  Europe.  In 
the  curly  Middle  Ages  Byelorussia  appeared 
under  the  name  o:  Kryvia  and  later  on  (13th 
century)  was  known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania;  In  1795  the  country  was  forcibly 
incorporated    into    Imijerlal   Russia. 

Continuous  efTorte  have  been  made  by  the 
H. tl  rushlans  In  m  attempt  to  regain  their 
fnedorn  With  Napoleon's  assistance  In  1812. 
by  armed  uprising  under  the  leadership  of 
Kastus  Kahnouskl  In  1863  and  others.  The 
revolution  In  Rutsla  of  1917  offered  another 
opportunity  to  .sliake  off  the  chains  of  sla- 
very—this rime  by  the  means  of  democratic 
sf  ;f-determlnatlon  Through  the  coordinated 
effort  of  all  Byeloiusslan  organizations,  a  na- 
tional representation,  consisting  of  1.872  dele- 
gates Irom  all  ci  rners  of  the  country,  con- 
v<-ned  m  Min.sk  on  December  18,  1917.  ThU 
all-Byeloi  usblun  Congress  became  In  fact  the 
con.stlluciit  assembly  of  Byelorussia. 

Tlie  Coi. cress  ( lected  the  Rada  (CouncU) 
.ind  lis  presidium  as  Its  executive  bodies. 
v^likh  have  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  the  nation. 

On  March  25.  1  J18.  the  Rada  and  Its  execu- 
tive council  solemnly  proclaimed  the  Inde- 
ixiidence  of  Bycl  irussia  and  published  their 
third  c<instltutlonal  act  containing  the  of- 
hclal  text  of  the  proclamation. 

Without  any  lielp  from  outside  the  new 
republic  could  not  resist  for  too  long  a  time 
the  pressvire  of  Rus.°lan  Imperialism  and 
.Koon  fell  victim  ot  new  occupation,  this  time 
by   the   Red    Corrmunlst   army. 

Her  place  wat  taken  by  the  Bolshevlk- 
:  [lonsored  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, created  en  Jan,  1,  1919.  In  Smolensk 
;is  a  Communist  counterweight  to  the  demo- 
cr.uic  republic  This  "union  republic"  with 
its  puppet  government  Is  still  In  existence 
wifhin  the  strucnire  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  people  of  Byelorussia  have  never  ac- 
1  opted  the  government  forced  upon  them, 
and  defended  their  rights  by  arms.  The 
famous  Slulsk  uprising  of  1920  was  brutally 
crushed  by  overwhelming  Communist  forces, 
1  e  ,  siitfercd  the  ."^ame  fate  as  the  Hungarian 
revolution  In  1956, 

During  the  following  41  years  the  popula- 
tion h;i.s  been  f objected  to  a  violent  and 
ruthle.s,-  persecution,  deportation,  and  exter- 
mination As  a  result  of  Moscow's  policy 
of  genocide.  Byelorussia  lost  6  million  peo- 
ple m  20  .ears,  according  to  the  Soviet  cen- 
sus of  1959. 

On  the  intern  itional  forum  the  Commu- 
lii.^t  puppet  government  of  the  B,S.S.R.  con- 
tinually abu?^es  membership  of  Byelorussia 
m   the  United  Nutlons. 

The  Byelorussian  people  know  that  thou- 
.■;;uids  of  their  compatriots  living  In  the  free 
world  are  disseminating  truth  about  their 
history,  cuKure,  and  present  colonial  exploi- 
tation They  also  know  that  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Rada  leads  the  best  forces 
of  the  nation  In  the  fight  for  freedom  and 


GOVERNOR  OP  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Ralphael  M.  Paie- 
wonsky  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  President. 
the  nomination  occasioned  a  great  deal 


of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
members.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  committee,  on  both  the  majority  and 
minority  sides,  for  their  constant  atten- 
tion to  duty  in  this  regard. 

I  think  this  nomination  will  eventually 
be  quite  satisfactory  for  the  area.  I 
believe  Mr.  Paiewonsky  will  be  a  good 
Governor.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  fact  thiat  they 
tried  to  make  sure  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  which  has  cost  th(j  United 
States  a  great  deal  of  money,  will  be 
u.sed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not 
merely  be  a  drain  on  the  resources  of 
our  Government.  I  think  that  may  be 
FKXSsible  now. 

Madam  President,  I  command  the 
members  of  the  committee,  who  tried  to 
make  sure  tliat  the  new  Governor  would 
produce  for  the  people  of  the  island  a 
good  government  and  at  the  same  time 
would  help  relieve  .some  of  the  financial 
burdens  which  this  country  has  had  to 
bear  in  that  area. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President. 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  held  3  days  of  exhaustive  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Paiewon.sky  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Many  witnesses  testified,  with  only 
one  exception  indicating  that  they  had 
complete  confidence  in  Mr.  Paiewonsky 
and  in  the  qualifications  which  he  has  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

I  think  it  is  very  timely  to  point  out 
that  throughout  the  discussions  and  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
nomination  it  became  obvious  that  our 
Government  has  been  expending  huge 
sums  of  money,  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  various  forms — direct  appropriations 
and  grants,  as  well  as  the  restoration  of 
impaired  capital  due  to  losses  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Corporation,  which  is  oper- 
ated by  the  Government. 

It  was  testified  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  Mr.  Paiewonsky  has  dis- 
played exceptional  ability  in  becoming 
the  outstanding  businessman  in  the 
islands. 

I  invite  attention  to  brief  comments 
made  by  Mr.  William  W.  Bailey,  who  has 
practiced  law  in  the  islands  for  more 
than  a  decade.  I  think  the  record  will 
show  that  at  one  time  he  was  the  Re- 
publican State  chairman  in  the  islands. 
I  quote  as  follows  from  his  testimony: 

I  might  say  thav  In  the  entire  tnie  I  have 
lived  and  worked  In  the  Virgin  Islands  I 
have  always  found  Mr,  Paiewonslcy's  char- 
acter to  be  of  the  highest,  and  I  certainly 
believe  that  in  the  present  Instance  where 
he  Is  being  considered  for  the  position  of 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  that  great 
emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  fact  that 
In  selecting  a  helmsman,  a  captain,  for  the 
small  ship  of  state  known  as  the  Virgin 
Islands  down  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  that  he 
Is  one  of  the  best  qualified  to  step  into  that 
position. 

Because  of  the  intense  interest  dis- 
played by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  m  regard 
to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  because  it  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  something  must  be  done  to 
bring  about  greater  economy,  greater 
order,  and  stability  in  the  operations  of 
the  people  of  the  islands,  who  number 


only  some  33,000. 1  asked  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  confer  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  obtain  some  reliable  data 
and  information  concerning  the  cost  of 
our  Government  of  assisting  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the 
past  decade. 

At  this  time.  I  invite  attention  to  the 
report  submitted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  which  is  in  two  parts. 

The  first  portion  is  entitled  "Federal 
Appropriations  and  Grants  for  Financing 
Activities  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Govern- 
ment for  Fiscal  Years  1951  Through 
1960." 

The  table  shows  Federal  grants  and 
appropriations  for  financing  Virgin  Is- 
lands Government  activities  for  fiscal 
years  1951  through  1960  as  reported  in 
the  combined  statements  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, and  balances  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. U.S.  Treasury  Department,  and 
the  budgets  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows: 

Appropriations  for  central  ad- 
ministration of  the  insular 
government    $1,951,050 

Grants    to    municipalities     (1951 

through  1955) 3.  179.  66G 

Appropriation  for  Office  of  the 
Government  Comptroller  (fis- 
cal year  I960) _  180.000 

Internal  revenue  matching  fund 
collections  (1955  through 
1960)     22.892,912 

Appropriations  for  public  works 

piDJects  (1951  through  1954)..     5,728,570 

Federal   grants-in-aid 7,103,823 

Total 41,036,021 

The  table  does  not  include  all  Federal 
expenditures  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
records  reviewed  did  not  disclose  the 
amounts  of  Federal  expenditures  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  activities  such  as  those 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  post  offices. 
Veterans'  Administration,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, agricultural  experimental  sta- 
tion, Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization.  U.S. 
attorneys  and  marshals,  U.S.  district 
court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
and  Federal-aid  payments  to  individuals 
within  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  second  portion  of  the  report  is  en- 
titled; "Funds  received  by  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Corp.  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  financing  the  corporation's  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  years  1951  through 
1960." 

The  figures  are: 

Revolving  fund  withdrawals $5,263,000 

Grants  provided  in 
Department        of 
the    Interior    ap- 
propriation  acts: 
For  reimburse- 
ment   of   op- 
erating   loss- 
es      $2,780,769 

For  water  and 
soil  conser- 
vation   940,000 

For         forestry 

program 185.000 

For  tourist  de- 
velopment ._  95.000 

Total    grants 4,000,769 
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Borrowings  from  Ufl.  Treasixry 
for  construction  of  uilt  water 
distillation  faclUUe* 


$33,900 


Total  Federal  flnanclng.-       9.297,869 

The  total  of  these  two  amounts  is  in 
excess  of  $50  million,  which  we  might 
consider  financial  assiatance  in  one  form 
or  another  provided  by  our  Government 
for  approximately  33,000  people  living 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Madam  President,  I  have  presented 
these  figures  primarily  because  we  have 
been  drifting  along.  I  recall  when  the 
late  Senator  Hugh  Butler,  bf  Nebraska. 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs.  He  made 
several  trips  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
sought  to  bring  greater  stability  into  the 
operations,  particularly  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation. 

I  know  that  during  the  past  several 
years  Fred  Seaton.  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  made  many  trips  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  inefficient  operations  which 
were  causing  extreme  losses  to  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  testimony  taken  In  be- 
half of  the  appointment  of  Mr  Paiewon- 
sky  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
indicates  that  he  has  almost  a  fantastic 
business  background  and  experience 
which  should  qualify  him  to  do  an  out- 
standing Job  in  trying  to  administer  ef- 
fectively and  successftilly  the  affairs  of 
the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Notwithstanding  some  doubt  that 
crept  into  the  mirids  of  some  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  that  was  one  reason  why  it  was 
finally  determined  that  Mr.  Paiewon.sky. 
if  his  nomination  were  confirmed — and. 
of  course,  confirmation  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee — would  be 
charged.  If  that  be  possible,  with  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ofDce  of  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  some  of  the  excep- 
tional and  outstanding  ability  which  has 
characterized  his  own  business  success. 

I  express  the  ardent  hope  that  as 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Mr 
Palewonsky  will  utilize  these  exceptional 
abilities  and  do  everything  he  can  to 
bring  success  and  real  progress  in  the 
utilization  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  to  discuss  the  nomination  briefly 
Before  I  begin  I  shall  say  that  I  do  net 
intend  to  vote  against  confirmation  of 
the  nomination.  However,  there  are 
certain  points  that  I  believe  should  be 
Inserted  in  the  RxcoRO,  and  perhaps  if 
circumstances  had  been  different,  I 
might  have  voted  against  him. 

I  say  unequivocally  that  if  the  power 
of  appointment,  rather  than  the  power 
to  participate  in  the  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion, were  Involved.  I  personally  would 
not  appoint  Mr.  Palewonsky.  Unfortu- 
nately for  myself,  a  death  in  my  own 
family  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
turn to  Colorado,  and  the  hearings  were 
concluded  while  I  was  there  and  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  return. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Am)KRSON]  is  In  the  Chamber,  and  in 
this  respect  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
attribute  to  him  any  unfairness  in  any 
way.  because  I  disctissed  this  subject  on 


the  telephone  with  him  while  I  was  in 
Colorado  and  told  him  that  my  personal 
situation  was  such  that  I  had  to  remain 
in  Colorado  a  while  and  to  continue 
with  the  hearing.s. 

With  that  background  I  should  like  to 
make  a  short  statement  about  the 
Virgin  Islands  situation  and  the  nominee. 
For  2  or  3  years  I  have  been  suggesting 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  that  an  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  Viruin  Islands 

The  Virgin  I.slands  are  a  very  small 
part  of  the  world.  They  con.sist  of  three 
islands — St.  Thrma.^,  on  which  :.s  lo- 
cated Charlotte  Amalie.  St.  Croix  to  the 
south,  and  St.  Johns,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  a  national  park.  It  is  a 
very  close-knit  world  m  which  people 
live  closely  together. 

The  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  are  true  I  think  the  condi- 
tions on  the  Virgin  Islands  as  I  observfnl 
them  a  little  over  2  years  ago  are  shock- 
ing. I  found  the  hospitals  which  we 
furnish  for  them  in  Charlotte  Amalie  to 
be  in  deplorable  phy.sical  condition,  even 
though  comparatively  new  I  found 
that  instead  of  helping  to  bring  the.se 
people  to  be  self-supporting,  we  were  In 
fact  encouraging  a  sort  of  feudal  tute- 
lage there,  which  encouraged  these  peo- 
ple to  depend  more  and  more  on  direct 
public  assistance  from  the  United  States 
I  make  this  statement  despite  the  pro- 
testations of  the  nominee  to  the 
contrary. 

The  statements  that  th.e  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Dworshak  !  has  made  about 
the  cost  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the 
United  States  are  true  All  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  which  is  coUecttxi  in  the 
Virgm  Islands  stays  m  the  Virgin 
I.^-lands  for  their  support  In  addition, 
they  have  had  ajid  enjoy  at  the  present 
time  an  inheritance  tax  privilege  which 
has  caused  many  wealthy  Americans  to 
go  there,  to  declare  themselves  as  re.si- 
dents,  and,  by  such  subterfuge,  to  avoid 
the  Inheritance  taxes  which  otherwise 
they  would  have  had  to  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  United 
States. 

AH  of  this  hl-story,  of  course,  is  not 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Paiewonsky  However. 
I  say  there  are  situations  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Pauw  in-sky  which  make  me 
wonder  whether  he  should  have  been 
appointed. 

I  say  frankly  there  Is  not  enough  In 
the  record  for  me  to  vote  ai^'ainst  him  in 
the  Senate  today  Tliere  are  certain 
facts  that  I  think  are  well  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  Palewonsky  lias  been  national 
committeeman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  for  20  or  25  years 
The  Democratic  Party  there  runs  a  very 
tightly  controlled  political  patronage 
system  which  is  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  busine.sses  of  the  Paiewon- 
sky family  Is  a  distillery  which  was 
acquired,  if  I  recall  correctly,  from  the 
Vicorp  corporation,  a  Virgin  Islands  cor- 
poration that  has  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  I  believe 
three  others  appointed  at  large,  who 
run  it. 


Tliere  are  several  peculiar  points 
about  the  operation.  First,  in  1957  or 
1958,  I  believe,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Paiewon.sky.  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Virgin  Islands  voted  a 
$258,000  subsidy  to  the  distillery  which 
Mr.  Paiewonsky  and  his  family  own.  I 
say  the  loan  was  to  the  distillery.  It 
was  not  made  to  the  distillery  but  to  him 
alone 

I  will  read  Mr  Paiewonsky's  testimony 
verbatim : 

Well,  there  are  two  dlalUleries  In  the 
islai'.cls.  and  it  follows  the  same  pa'.teru  with 
niol.tsses  from  Vicorp  We  receive  70  per- 
cent and  the  St  CroU  Industries  received  30 
percent 

Then  he  modified  his  statement  and 
said. 

On  the  subeldy.  I  think  It  worked  out  68'-, 
percent  to  Kllse  and  33  j  percent  to  St.  Croix 
Sug.ir  Cane  Industries 

Occupying  a  position  of  extremely 
strong  political  leadership,  and  partici- 
pating m  almost  every  business  there  Is 
on  St  Thomas  Island  and  also  many 
on  ."^t  Croix,  he  was  able  to  secure  from 
the  legislature  two-thirds  of  a  $258,000 
subsidy  in  order  to  boost  the  profits  of 
the  Ruse  Industries  in  the  Virgin 
Islands 

There  are  many  other  subjects  which 
came  up  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ing, one  of  which.  I  understand,  although 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  locate 
it  in  the  hrarlnus  subsequently,  is  that 
hf  admitted  that  during  one  period  he 
liad  .sold  rum  from  the  Riise  distillerits 
which  was  mislabeled  6-,  7-  or  8-year- 
old  rum  when  in  fact  it  was  rum  which 
had  Just  come  from  the  tap. 

There  are  other  points  which  make 
me  wonder  about  the  plausibility  or  the 
advisability  of  the  nomination  being 
confirmed  For  example,  in  addition  to 
the  subsidy  and  the  mislabeling,  it  is  a 
fart  that  he  has  himself  received  a  very 
definite  benefit  from  the  Vicorp  corpora- 
tion  time  and  time   again. 

P'or  example,  although  there  was 
much  controversy  about  one  witne.ss.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  controver.sy 
about  thp  fact  that  at  that  time,  back  in 
the  middle  1950s,  there  were  four  distil- 
leries in  the  islands  which  distilled  rum 
out  of  cane  molasses.  While  there  were 
four  distilleries,  there  were  only  two  dis- 
tilleries that  received  the  subsidy  at  the 
time  Paiewon.sky  got  the  subsidy. 

.■\t  that  time  also,  in  the  middle  1950's, 
he  was  receiving  mola.sses  and  was  able 
to  purchase  molasses  from  Vicorp  at  10 
ccnt.s.  when  the  world  price  was  17  cents. 
The  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
understanding  was  that  when  purchases 
were  made  offshore  there  would  be  a  2- 
cent  transjwrtation  and  handling  differ- 
ence, so  the  chances  are  that  at  the  very 
best  he  was  receiving  at  least  a  5-cent-a- 
;;allon  subsidy  or  preference  from 
Vicorp  over  what  molasses  would  have 
to  he  sold  for  on  the  world  market. 

When  we  consider  this  fact  In  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  only  the  St.  Croix  dis- 
tiilene.s  and  the  RLLse  distilleries  had 
been  able  to  purchase  any  molasses  on 
the  islands  from  Vicorp.  It  raises  in- 
numerable questions  which  would  cause 
a  reasonable  man  to  pause  and  con- 
sider. 
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In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Paiewonsky 

has  just  sold  the  family-owned  distillery 
to  the  Schenley  Corp.  He  said,  "My 
personal  interest  may  amount  to  approx- 
imately 12.000  shares — between  10,000 
and  12.000  shares — of  a  value  of  $26  or 
$27  a  share." 

Therefore,  what  he  has  done  is  to  sell 
Iks  shares  of  stock  of  this  family-owned 
distillery  to  the  Schenley  Corp.  and 
has  accepted  in  payment  of  these  shares 
the  stock  of  the  Schenley  Corp.  Where 
does  that  leave  the  Schenley  Corp.? 
The  Schenley  Corp.  will  continue  to  buy 
molasses  from  Vicorp.  Who  is  going  to 
control  the  price  that  Vicorp  pays? 

While  there  is  a  fairly  long  term  con- 
tract now,  eventually  the  Governor, 
tonether  with  the  other  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Vicorp,  will  de- 
termine the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  molasses  will  be  sold  to  the 
Schenley  Corp..  and  Mr.  Paiewonsky  will 
be  a  stockholder  in  the  Schenley  Corp. 

So,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
Schenley  Corp.  is  very  large  and  he 
is  a  minority  stockholder,  he  will  still 
be  in  the  position  of  effectively  and 
actually  selling  and  determining  the 
price  of  molasses  sold  to  himself  or  to 
a  corporation  in  which  he  has  an  inter- 
est and  in  the  profits  of  which  he  has 
a  definite  interest  and  of  which  he  is  a 
stockholder. 

Many  other  things  came  out  during 
the  hearings  some  of  which  were  sub- 
stantiated and  some  not.  I  know  that 
the  items  I  have  recited  are  fully  sub- 
stantiated by  the  hearings.  Although  I 
did  not  attend  the  session  in  which  I 
had  hoped  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Paie- 
wonsky, I  withheld  my  vote  in  commit- 
tee because  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confirm  or  not  certain  items 
that  I  had  in  mind  about  this  gentleman. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  cannot 
shirk  my  responsibility  for  voting.  I 
will  not  do  so.  If  I  had  the  power  of 
appointment,  I  would  not  appoint  this 
gentleman.  I  do  not  have  such  power, 
and  I  shall  therefore  not  vote  against 
him.  I  do  say  that  when  we  consider 
the  economic  stranglehold  which  this 
family  has  upon  the  islands,  and  con- 
sider the  facts  that  I  have  recited,  it 
."^hould  give  a  Senator  pause  before  vot- 
ing to  confirm  the  nomination  of  this 
man.  I  have  considered  it,  but  because 
I  cannot  pin  it  down  to  any  actual  dis- 
qualification for  office,  I  shall  vote  to 
confirm  the  nomination. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further 
point.  I  believe  it  is  significant  that 
the  only  persons  who  testified  for  the 
nominee,  aside  from  one  lawyer,  whom 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI 
has  quoted,  were  people  who  were  very 
closely  associated  and  allied  with  him 
either  in  his  own  business  interests  or 
in  his  political  Interests.  I  think  It  Is 
particularly  significant — and  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  spread  it  on  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time — that  so  far  as  the  time 
when  I  was  present  at  the  hearings  is 
concerned,  there  was  not  one  business- 
man present  who  did  not  have  either  a 
political  or  business  alliance  with  Mr. 
Paiewonsky.  Not  a  single  businessman 
or  farmer  or  rancher  appeared  at  the 
hearings  and  testified  in  his  behalf. 


Madam  President,  among  the  ques- 
tions which  came  up,  I  suggested  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  it  was 
my  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  post- 
pone our  action  on  this  nomination  un- 
til such  time  as  the  committee  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  committee  was  able  to  go  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  ferret  out  the 
truth  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
charges  and  countercharges  which  had 
been  made.  I  still  think  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  do  that,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  great  bulk  of  the  respon- 
sible business  people  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands would  prefer  to  see  anyone  except 
Mr.  Paiewonsky  appointed  Governor  of 
the  islands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  Friday,  March  10,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fight  Due  Ove»  Island  Governor 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  bitter  backstage  battle  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ralph  Palewonsky.  the  rum 
king,  to  be  Governor  ol  the  Virgin  Islands 
win  erupt  into  the  open  today  before  the 
Senate   Interior   Committee. 

The  fireworks  are  expected  to  rival  the 
explosion  earlier  this  week  over  Charles  Mer- 
iwether, the  Kennedy  appointee  to  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank. 

It's  not  supposed  to  be  known  outside 
the  Kennedy  Cabinet,  but  the  Palewonsky 
Rppolntment  was  shoved  down  the  throat 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
He  not  only  recommended  against  it  but. 
after  he  was  overruled,  repeated  his  misgiv- 
ings In  his  confidential  biweekly  report  to 
the  President. 

Udall  based  his  opposition  upyon  the  confi- 
dential report  of  two  consultants.  Maurice 
Rosenblatt  and  John  Nuveen.  whom  the 
Interior  Department  sent  to  the  Virgin 
Islands   In    January    to   scout   the    scene. 

They  Investigated  several  candidates  for 
the  Governorship,  rating  Palewonsky  the 
lowest.  Yet  he  got  the  job.  He  has  been 
longtime  Democratic  committeeman  from 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Meant  for  Ddall's  eyes  only,  the  confl- 
dentlal  report  declares: 

"With  Palewonsky  as  Governor,  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  once  again  become  a  happy 
pirate  kingdom  rivaling  the  days  of  Sir 
Henry  Morgan.  Bluebeard,  and  Blackbeard. 
who  made  this  their  bEuse  of  operations.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  controlled  and  kept 
In  line  by  the  Mooreheads  and  Hodges  (Ne- 
gro leaders  considered  pro-Paiewonsky) . 
would  remain  the  30.000  Negro  natives  re- 
duced to  work  in  the  hotels,  run  errands, 
and  drive  cabs.  A  few  would  be  allowed 
to  rise  as  gang  bosses." 

WAR    WEALTH 

Paiewonsky's  family  has  long  operated  a 
drugstore  in  St.  Thomas,  has  also  long  dab- 
bled in  politics.  The  memo  describes  Paie- 
wonsky's rise  to  wealth  and  power  during 
World   War  II. 

"ITie  Palewonsky  family  seems  to  have 
done  moderately  well  up  until  1940,"  it 
says.  "The  first  financial  success  came  to 
the  boys,  Ralph  and  Isadore,  during  the  war, 
reputedly  from  cigarettes  and  other  scarcity 
Items.  After  the  war,  the  Paiewonskys  pros- 
pered, going  Into  the  mm  business,  drug- 
stores, movie  theaters,  gift  shops,  acquiring 
large  tracts. 


"Palewonsky  operates  through  a  tight 
Inner  group,  building  for  financial  control 
through  political  alliances.  Paiewonsky's 
ultimate  objective  can  only  be  estimated. 
We  believe  that  his  plan  Is  to  legalize  gam- 
bling on  the  island,  build  Miami  Beach-type 
hotels,  and  stimulate  a  land  boom." 

Stressing  the  importance  of  this  U.S.  pro- 
tectorate In  the  Caribbean,  the  report  pro- 
claims: "In  the  Virgin  Islands,  we  are  on 
display  America  Is  on  trial.  To  succeed 
here  would  be  a  graceful  feather  in  our  cap. 
To  fall  here  vould  be  more  than  another 
running  Caribbean  sore,  an  active  irritant 
for  the  agitators  to  throw  on  the  Uruted 
Nation's   table  for  exploitation. 

"srrriNC  on  a  volcano 

■  We  confess  that  we  went  with  the  gen- 
eral popular  misconception.  We.  too.  be- 
lieved that  this  was  a  happy  tourist  resort,  a 
sort  of  Caribbean  Monaco,  costumed  by  the 
Pirates  of  Penzance,  with  Calypso  songs  and 
'steel  bands'  giving  a  native  accompaniment 
to  an  easy  blend  of  cultures  and  economics. 
We  are  now  convinced  that  to  be  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  to  take  on  one  of 
the  toughest,  most  demanding,  and  most 
all-embracing  tasks.  It  also  means  sitting 
on  top  of  a  volcano." 

The  most  pressing  problem,  as  the  con- 
sultants saw  it.  is  the  need  for  agricultural 
development. 

"If  something  Is  not  done  about  agricul- 
ture fast."  they  ref>ort  In  their  confidential 
memo,  "the  drift  will  be  Into  a  real  estate 
development.  Rapidly  amortized  hotels  and 
honky-tonk  resorts  with  gambling,  vice,  etc.. 
are  the  next  step.  The  social  consequence 
will  be  to  reduce  the  native.  Negro  j>opula- 
tion  to  domestics,  bellboys,  and  taxi  drivers 
for   a  white  man's   pleasure   haven. 

Udall  forwarded  the  report  to  the  White 
House,  which  also  received  a  report  on  Paie- 
wonsky from  the  FBI.  In  the  end.  President 
Kennedy  sided  against  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  with  his  political  advisers  who 
claimed  that  Paiewonsky  deserved  reward. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  feel  re- 
miss if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  Gov. 
John  Merwin,  the  present  Governor.  I 
believe  he  has  done  a  good  job.  Al- 
though he  is  not  a  member  of  the  party 
to  which  I  belong — instead,  he  belongs  to 
the  party  to  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  belongs — I 
believe  Grovernor  Merwin  is  entitled  to 
an  expression  of  thanlcs  for  doing  a  good 
job  tmder  many  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions, as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
properly  pointed  out. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  statement  he 
has  made.  I  became  acquainted  with 
Governor  Merwin,  and  I  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  his  efforts  to 
bring  these  three  islands  into  orbit,  with 
a  self-supporting  economy.  The  prob- 
lems which  exist  there  are  numerous. 
Of  course,  to  a  great  extent  they  were 
discussed  in  committee.  Mr.  Paiewon- 
sky is  not  chargeable  with  those  prob- 
lems. He  is  chargeable  only  with  the 
things  I  mentioned. 

I  think  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  about  Governor  Mer- 
win are  well  deserved,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  In  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Paiewonsky.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  visit  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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I  did  -so  as  a  matter  of  personal  pleas- 
ure, as  well  as  a  matter  of  bein^'  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  islands.  My 
colleagues  may  be  interested  m  know- 
uvj.  why  I  am  concerned  with  thi.s  mat- 
ter For  12  years.  In  my  office.  I  have 
had  one  of  the  most  able  and  competent 
and  loyal  members  of  my  .staff.  Mr 
Cynl  KinK.  working  for  me  He  i.s  a 
native  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ho  came 
to  me  when  he  wanted  to  so  t  j  .^ciiool 
here  in  the  States.  He  attended  Amer- 
ican University,  and  he  graduated  from 
American  University.  He  has  demon- 
strated unusual  qualities  of  leadersh  p 
and  sound  judgment  and  hard  loyal 
work  as  a  member  of  my  staff 

He  interested  me  in  the  Vir':;in  I.sland^. 
and  from  time  to  time  I  have  met  people 
who  have  come  from  the  Viruin  Island.^ 
As  a  result  I  have  learned  .somtthmt;  of 
the  problems  of  that  country  I  have 
learned  not  only  about  the  pioblcm.v 
but  also  the  preat  opport'inities  that 
exist  there 

It  was  my  privilece  a  year  a-o  tn  pay 
a  very  brief  visit  to  St  Croix  and  St 
Thomas  In  the  past  month  m  the 
middle  of  P>bruary.  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
I  journeyed  for  a  brief  vacation  to  St 
Thomas  and  St.  Croix  and  St  John  Wf 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  manv 
people  there  and  to  visit  \urh  them  as 
intensively,  I  believe,  as  any  two  people 
could  I  visited  the  hiuh  school  at 
Christiansted  and  at  Pi'edericksted  un  St 
Croix  We  visited  Charlotte  Amalie,  and 
visited  many  business  places  there 
Governor  Merwin,  the  present  CJovernor. 
was  very  courteous  and  kind  I  know 
the  membeis  of  the  Governor  s  staff  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  rather 
clo.sely  with  them  on  leijislativp  matteis 
In  fact,  the  present  Governors  .secre- 
tary is  married  to  a  lady  f'.om  .St  Paul. 
Minn 

The  Governor's  assistant  m  St  Croix. 
Mi-  McFarland.  is  a  youn«  man  whom 
I  have  known  for  some  time  I  believe 
I  have  done  about  as  much  inquiring 
into  matters  in  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
has  almost  any  other  Senator  outside 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  At  least  niv 
inquiry  has  been  rewardinkc  in  this  that 
I  love  those  beautiful  islands  I  have 
sincere  respect  and  affection  for  tluMr 
people  and  I  have  had  tlif  privileae 
now.  of  meeting  and  knou  .n^;  Mr.  Paie- 
wonsky. 

I  read  the  record  of  Mr  P.uevvon.^ky. 
and  I  read  the  reports  m  the  press. 
Undoubtedly,  like  most  people,  when  one 
is  in  public  life,  there  are  some  people 
who  are  for  him.  and  .some  who  are 
■  aum"  him.  as  the  sayin«  coe.s.  For 
some  peculiar  reason,  those  who  are  to 
put  It  m  the  vernacular  'aLMn  vou, 
always  .seem  to  make  more  copy  and 
more  news  than  those  who  are    for  you 

After  several  days  of  person-to-person 
contact,  inquiring  of  people  in  business 
schoolteachers,  social  workers,  Govern- 
ment people,  and  members  of  our  .^i  med 
Forces  who  are  stationed  at  Charlotte 
Amalie,  for  example — the  Na\y  has  a 
very  small  detachment  there— I  found 
there  was  a  great  respect  for  Mr  Paie- 
won.sky.    I  found  they  thought  he  vould 


perform  his  duties  well  as  Governor. 
I  found  that  the  people  of  the  i.slands 
felt  he  was  dedicated  to  the  islands  I 
found  that  thev  thought  he  would  be 
active,  alert,  and  protjiossive  m  tryins 
to  net  for  the  islands  a  little  beftrr 
standard  of  Iiviin;  than  they  pie.st-iiily 
enjoyed. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr  Paiewonsky  has 
done  fverythini;  well  I  suppose  that, 
like  all  of  us  he  has  made  mistakes 
However.  I  think  that  what  is  need-d 
in  the  islands  is  someone  who  really  has 
an  interest,  who  really  has  a  contmu- 
uu;  interest,  m  the  islands  I  bclievf 
that  what  the  islands  need  is  someone 
who  sees  the  business  opportunities 
which  are  m  the  islands,  .someone  wno 
will  prot<ct  the  lei;it:mate  economic  in- 
terests of  the  r-lands  someone  who  \uli 
want  to  do  something  more  about  the 
harbor  facilities    roads    and  housing 

As  an  .American  I  am  not  pleaded  with 
some  of  the  '<lum  condition.s  that  exist 
m  some  of  the  cities  m  the  islands  I 
sincerelv  believe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  which  says  that  it  has  some- 
'hing  to  otTer  lo  the  whole  world,  could 
do  very  well  bv  setting  a  gcKxl  example 
in  some  of  its  own  teriitones. 

On  our  recent  trip,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  I  visited  San  Juan  P.R  Perhaps 
t,hat  v^as  a  poor  way  to  take  a  little  vaca- 
tion, but  we  spent  a  couple  days  travel- 
i:,g  from  one  end  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
another  going  from  farm  to  farm,  and 
community  to  community. 

We  visited  schools,  hospitals,  and 
Community  centers  We  were  in.spne<i 
by  what  we  saw  What  the  people  are 
(loini;  IS  mamuficent  There  is  much 
more  to  be  done,  and  it  oucht  to  be  done 
However  there  are  people  there  who 
want  to  «et  the  lob  done  i  .un  speak- 
insj  now  of  Puerto  Rico 

The  same  is  true  ol  the  Virgin  I.slands 
With  a  little  cooperation,  I  think  we  c<in 
do  much  more  for  the  islands  In  the 
Vir.'in  Islands,  I  saw  a  Navy  pier  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  nor  even  had  the  decency  to  dis- 
mantle It  has  been  allowed  to  rot  in 
the  harbor  Evidently  tiic  Navy  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  the  lepair  of  the  pier,  so  it  simplv 
stand.-,  and  rots  m  the  harlx>r  Althou);h 
it  is  partly  in  use.  it  is  not  receiving  any 
repairs  It  is  a  threat  to  life  and  limb 
m  the  harbor  of  Charlotte  Amalie  I 
piedict  that  one  of  these  days  the  United 
States  vMll  have  a  claim  filed  auain-st  it 
by  an  American  citizen  who  may  visit 
there.  i,'o  on  the  pier,  and  be  injured, 
because  the  Government  has  not  taken 
care  of  the  pier  at  all 

What  IS  needed  more  than  aiiythniK 
else  IS  dedicated  representation  in  high 
otTice — in  tlie  Governors  office  in  the 
Secretary  s  otTici' — foi  the  well-being  of 
the  islands  The  Virgin  Islands  should 
have  a  Delegate  in  Congress,  and  some 
day  they  will  have  one.  to  watch  over 
their  inteiests  The  Vut^m  Islands  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States  I  think 
every  part  of  the  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  deal  I  think  every  part 
of  our  Nation  i^  entitled  to  decent  at- 
tention 

I  hope  and  believe  tliat  M:  Paiewon- 
sky will  be  a  uood  voice  for  the  Virgin 


Islands  .'\s  the  two  distinguished  Sen- 
ators oi\  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have 
stated,  I  believe  he  will  be  an  able  ad- 
ministrator and  a  good  busine.s.sman 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  vieki'' 

M:     HUMPHREY       I  viekl 

Mr  CARHOU  I  mmi  with  the  ai)le 
.Senator  iiom  Minnesot.i  .md  commend 
him  for  his  statemei;t  .As  a  member  ol 
the  committee  that  (luestioned  Mr 
Paii'wonsky  foi  several  d.iys  I  can  .sav 
that  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
th.e  aisle  who  interrogated  him  weie,  m 
my  opinion,  very  fair  Their  ques- 
tions were  searchint;  They  had  a  imhi 
to  .search  into  the  qualilieations  of  Mi 
Paiewonsky.  and  they  did  so  m  an  i  >.- 
cellent  manner 

I  my-elf  have  nevei  oren  to  the  Vnuin 
Islands  I  know  nothui.:  aixjut  the  Vii- 
i'ln  Islands  except  wh.at  I  h.ive  lead 
alxiut  them 

I  myself  questioned  the  iioinwiet'  and 
mv  queslionin".  was  sharp  and  direct  I 
had  not  met  Mr  Paiewon.sky  before  I 
knew  nothing  of  his  background  But 
I  was  interested  in  why  he  wanted  to 
become  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
I  wondered  why  ;»  successful  busines.s- 
man  who,  I  a.s.-ume  is  wealthv  in  his 
own  rK'ht  w.mted  to  b'K-'ime  Goveino: 
of  the  Viri'in  Ishmds 

Mr  Paiewonsky  told  me  tliat  lie 
wanteti  t<j  become  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  becaus(>  he  wanted  to  do 
somethiiv,;  for  his  people  He  said  his 
family  had  lived  m  the  islands  for  60 
years 

He  IS  a  successful  busirie  .sman  Of 
cour.se,  he  ha.s  had  .some  competition  I 
think  one  of  his  bitterest  critics  vnas  one 
of  his  strongest  competitors  However, 
our  committee  took  ereat  pains  Lo  in- 
quire of  other  person.^  including;  govern- 
ment representatives,  .ibout  .some  of  the 
accu.sations  which  had  been  made  Mr. 
Paiewonsky  emerued  with  a  fine  showiii" 
as  a  result  of  statements  made  by  men 
who  are  not  in  politics 

I  may  say   to  the  able  Senator  from 
Mmnestita  that  what  swung  me  toward 
Mr    Paiewon.-ky  was  his  fr.mk  attitude 
I  lusked  him: 

What  do  you  Itnuw  about  thr-  people  of 
llic  islands:*  Tell  me  ab<iut  trie  luw-lnconie 
groups  III  your  .irea  How  many  nre  there'' 
Wh;\r  lilts  been  done  for  tliem  in  vc.irs  pa.st  ' 
Hiiw  m.oiv  .TTe  In  the  so-riiUed  middle  flii.M 
iwoiip'  How  ni.-iTiy  persons  control  the 
isl.vnds-' 

Ml  Paiewonsky  told  ir.e  tluit  .ibont  lf> 
families  control  the  islands  He  said 
theie  was  not  much  of  a  middle-cla.ss 
group,  but  that  there  are  a  great  number 
in  the  low-mcome  group 

I  asked  Mr   Paiewoirsky: 

H>\<.  do  you  feel  about  that.'  Wli.it  will 
\.i\i  do  to  relieve  tliose  conditions.' 

My  able  colleague  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Allott  w!io  wa.s  very  diligent  in  his 
questioning,  called  lO  our  attention  in 
the  committee  .some  of  the  conditions 
which  exist  m  the  islands.  I  wanted  to 
know  wliat  Mr.  Paiewonsky  intended  to 
do  about  them  We  all  know  that  he  is 
an  able  busme.ssman.  but  we  wanted  to 
know  what  his  philosophy  was  about  as- 
sisting tho.s<'  people. 
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He  responded  to  my  question  by 
sayiirg: 

Senator,  those  are  the  people  who  are  tor 
r.uv 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  i>eople 
w  ho  are  for  Mr.  Paiewonsky,  as  the  able 
.Senator  from  Minnesota  has  so  clearly 
described  to  the  Senate.  It  is  my  own 
feeling  that  Mr.  Paiewonsky  has  the 
jiroper  philo-sophy  to  assist  the  islands. 
I  think  he  will  work  for  the  people.  I 
believe  he  will  favor  the  construction  of 
additional  schools  and  hospitals.  I 
talked  with  him  about  help  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Islands  and  he  responded 
u  ith  interest.  Furthermore,  he  is  a  busi- 
iK.snian.  I  think  he  will  satisfy  people 
w!io  are  interested  in  the  amount  of 
moiK  y  that  can  be  saved.  There  is  now 
;i  deficit  of  $600,000  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
('jrporaliotr.  We  asked  Mr.  Paiewonsky 
why  he  did  not  do  something  about  it. 
He  replied  that  he  had  never  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  on  the  Board  but  that 
if  he  became  Governor  he  would  do  his 
best  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

So.  for  economic  reasons,  for  business 
rea.s<,)n.s.  for  .social  reasons,  and  for  philo- 
s^iphical  rea.sons,  ba.sod  on  the  testimony 
I  have  heard,  and  based  on  my  reading 
of  the  record,  it  Ls  my  hope  and  belief 
that  Mr  Paiewon.sky  will  be  a  good  Gov- 
ei  nor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  CARROLL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  in  New  York  have 
a  !:reat  interest  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Many  per.sons  who  live  in  New  York 
came  from  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  learn  much  about 
the  islands.  Unfortunately,  I  did  not 
liear  the  testimony.  Of  course,  I  have 
tiie  greatest  resi>ect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  opinions  of  other  Senators  who 
have  spoken  about  the  nomination. 

Undoubtedly,  from  all  I  can  learn  now, 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Paiewonsky  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  will  be 
confirmed.  However,  I  express  this 
view:  There  is  a  great  feeling  among 
those  who  know  much  about  the  Virgin 
Islands  that,  first,  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able that  the  Governor  be  an  indigenous 
product  of  the  islands.  That  is  one 
thing,  whatever  else  may  be  concerned 
with  respect  to  the  nominee,  that  can  be 
said  in  his  favor.  He  has  done  business 
there:  and  he  is  actually  an  indigenous 
product  of  the  islands. 

The  other  point  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable challenge  to  us  to  find  some 
way  in  which  we  can  bring  about  more 
and  more  self-determination  on  the  part 
of  the  people  there,  and  a  responsibility 
for  their  own  affairs.  This  is  probably 
a  corollary  of  the  first  point:  That  is, 
that  It  is  desirable  to  have  as  Governor 
someone  who  has  been  reared  and  who 
has  lived  in  the  islands,  and  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  problems  in  a  per- 
.sonal  sense. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  nominee, 
assuming  his  nomination  is  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  might  come  to  us  with  some 
rather  affirmative  recommendations  as 
to  how  self-government  can.  In  a  de- 
veloping way.  be  even  more  built  up  in 
the  Virgin  Islands  than  has  already  been 


accomplished,  becatise  I  feel  that  this  is 
very  much  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Amer- 
ican attitude  toward  any  area  which  is 
part  of  the  great  complex  which  we  now 
call  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  remark^.. 

Let  me  state,  in  conclusion,  what  my 
sole  purpose  is  in  making  these  remarks. 
I  restate  this  because  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  otherwise  engaged  when 
I  spoke  previously.  During  the  commit- 
tee hearings  I  gave  Mr.  Paiewonsky  some 
sharp  questioning.  I  was  blunt — not 
brutal,  but  blunt — because  I  wanted  to 
know,  and  wanted  it  stated  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  what  the  situation  was.  I 
had  read  reports  that  a  gambling  mecca 
was  to  be  established  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr.  Paiewon.sky 's  responses  were  di- 
rectly to  the  point,  in  connection  with 
all  the  questions  I  put  to  him.  He  said 
there  would  be  no  gambling  mecca;  he 
said  that  his  interest  is  in  the  people; 
and  he  said  that  his  purpose  is  to  do 
something  for  the  people  and  for  im- 
provement of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
islands. 

Of  course,  we  realize  tliat  it  is  easy  for 
a  witness  to  make  such  statements  at  a 
hearing.  However,  we  i^hall  be  watching 
him  and  carefully  observing  liis  per- 
formance. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruen- 
ing].  He  was  present  at  the  hearing 
when  I  asked  those  questions.  The  re- 
sponses the  witness  made  in  regard  to 
his  philosophy  satisfied  me. 

I  repeat  that  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  made  a  searching  ex- 
amination. That  was  all  to  the  good. 
and  I  think  they  should  have  done  so. 
In  fact,  I  think  such  procedure  should 
be  had  in  connection  with  other  nomina- 
tions of  persons  to  serve  as  Governors. 
It  is  good  to  have  such  nominees  put  in 
a  glass  bowl,  so  we  can  judge  what  their 
future  performance  will  be. 

Certainly  I  hope  Mr.  Paiewonsky  will 
do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  comments  made  by  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  listened  carefully  tlirou,!,hout  the 
hearings.  I  have  had  some  familiarity 
with  the  Virgin  Islands,  inasmuch  as 
nearly  30  years  ago  I  was  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Territories  and 
Island  Possessions,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  had  supervision  over 
the  Federal  relationships  of  those  out- 
lying American  areas,  which  included 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and  I  have  followed 
development  there  closely  since  that 
time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  right  man 
to  serve  as  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Paul  Pearson  was  a  dedicated 
Governor  but  life  was  made  difficult 
for  him.  Most  of  the  Governors  there 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

I  highly  approve  of  the  principle  es- 
tablished in  recent  years — namely,  to 
have  a  native,  a  person  bcrn  and 
brought  up  in  the  islands,  serve  as  Gov- 


ernor, rather  than  someone  who  comes 
from  another  area,  and  who  would  be 
appointed  in  payment  of  a  political  debt. 
I  think  that  principle  is  in  line  with 
our  best  American  professions,  even  if 
we  have  not  always  practiced  it. 

The  United  States  has  liquidated  the 
last  vestiges  of  its  colonial  policy,  which 
began  after  our  war  with  Spain,  or  to 
a  slight  degree  before  then.  We  have 
given  statehood  to  our  two  former  in- 
corporated territories.  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii; we  have  granted  Puerto  Rico  the 
political  status  it  sought;  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  give  the  maxinium 
of  self-government  to  our  remaining 
jjossessions — the  Virgin  Islands,  Samoa, 
and  Guam.  Certainly  the  best  way  to 
start  is  to  appoint  as  Governor  one  who 
lives  there,  not  someone  from  the  out- 
side who  v.ould  be  appointed  as  a  po- 
litical reward,  for  some  party  service, 
real  or  fancied. 

Let  me  say  that  I  was  favorably  im- 
pressed by  the  replies  Mr.  Paiewonsky 
made.  He  has  been  a  successful  busi- 
nessman in  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  I 
think  his  ambition  is  to  be  a  good  Gov- 
ernor and  to  sen'e  the  public  interest. 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  that  kind 
of  a  Governor.  If  he  is  not,  we  shall 
have  made  a  mistake.  But  I  believe  he 
will  be  a  good  Governor,  and  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  people's  needs  and  to  the 
requirements  of  their  welfare. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  accurately  sized  up  the  situation; 
and  I  hope  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
fii-med  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  am  correct  in 
my  view  about  Mr.  Paiewonsky.  Of 
course  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  I  liked 
tlie  impression  he  made  on  me,  and  I 
liked  what  he  stated  for  the  record. 

I  do  not  like  some  of  the  things  that 
liave  been  going  on  in  the  Virgin  Islands; 
and  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  who 
has  been  there,  for  giving  me  much  valu- 
able information. 

The  committee  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  did  a  thorough  job  in 
their  examination  in  connection  with 
this  nomination.  I  hope  they  continue 
to  do  so,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
appointments  in  the  U.S.  possessions. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  just 
now  I  have  been  checking  on  the  hear- 
ings on  the  Paiewonsky  nomination.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  there  had 
been  included  in  the  committee  hearings 
or  in  the  record  of  those  hearings  a  re- 
port dated  February  13,  1961,  directed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  Maurice 
Rosenblatt,  who  acted  as  a  consultant  in 
making  a  personal  survey  and  study  of 
conditions  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  desirability 
of  having  Mr.  Paiewonsky  serve  as  the 
Governor. 

I  think  that  in  all  fairness  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee — and  I  shall  not 
ask  permission  to  have  the  report  printed 
in  the  Record — it  should  be  said  there 
was  some  rather  unsavory  newspaper 
publicity,  which  undoubtedly  was  based 
upon  the  memorandum  report  submitted 
by  Mr.  Rosenblatt,  which  received  wide- 
spread circulation. 
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I  am  suit-  that  if  their  wh.s  surrif  in- 
decision or  delay  by  the  mfmbeis  of  the 
committee  m  connection  with  tht-u  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination,  it  was  par- 
tially, if  not  largely,  the  result  of  that 
Import  a  copy  of  which  was  uiven  to  each 
member  of  our  committee  I  shall  not 
state  any  of  the  details;  I  merely  point 
out  that  the  report,  which  consists  of  10 
typewritten  pages,  was  most  disparaymy 
of  Mr  Paiewonsky.  although  1  must  .sav 
that  the  uivestigator  made  some  aliena- 
tions which  probably  were  nut  justified 
and  there  mi^ht  have  been  somi  e\:- 
dence  of  bias  or  prejudice  on  Ins  part  as 
he  made  the  investigation  and  "he  suivey 
in  the  Viiuin  Islands. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Maurice  Rosen- 
blatt is  the  motivating  factor  behind  a 
nationally  known  Committee  To  Fleet  an 
Effective  Congress,  which  maintains 
headquarters  in  Chicaijo 

I  can  look  back,  as  can  every  Member 
of  this  body,  and  recall  that  every  2 
years,  at  election  time,  this  committee 
.sends  out  endorsements  with.  lespect  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
are  up  for  reelection.  The  voting  public 
kno-A  ^  very  little  of  the  activities  of  the 
comnuttee  or  its  motivations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  particular  instance 
members  of  our  committee,  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  members,  were  unwill- 
mg  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
Maurice  Rosenblatt  concerning  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Paiewon-ky  to  be 
Governor  But  I  presume  that  in  196- 
and  in  1964  this  same  man.  through  the 
Committee  To  Elect  an  Effective  Con- 
gre.s.s  will  be  so  contemptuou-s  and  .so 
arrogant  that  it  will  proceed  to  endorse 
<^ome  Members  of  Congress  seeking  re- 
election, and  to  denounce  others. 

I  can  recall  that  I  have  been  the  vir- 
tini  of  some  of  the  abiLse  heaped  upon 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  up  for 
reelection  So  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
apparently  some  Members  of  Congre.ss 
are  wiHmg  to  place  their  abidinu'  taith 
and  confidence  in  this  man  when  he  does 
something  which  is  in  accord  with  their 
political  motives:  but  in  this  paiticular 
case,  when  he  made  the  survey  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior 
and  the  report  happened  to  be  full  of 
disparaging  comments,  of  course,  the 
.same  people  did  not  hesitate  to  reiect 
the  recommendations  made 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  F'resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    DWORSHAK      I  vieM 
Ml-     LAUSCHE       By    whom    was    the 
study  and  report  requested  ' 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  By  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  but  I  think  the  request 
w  as  probably  made  prior  to  the  time  that 
Stewart  Udall  became  Secretary,  al- 
thou-:h  the  announcement  of  his  ap- 
pointment had  already  been  made  ip.  the 
public  press. 

It  IS  not  what  might  be  con.^ideied  an 
ofTicial  document  made  aftt  r  Stewart 
Udall  became  Secretary,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Maurice  Ro.sen- 
blatt  undertook  the  survey  of  conditions, 
as  directly  related  to  Mr  Paiewonsky's 
nomination  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  It  does  not  appear 
in   the   hearings.     I  do  not  object,   be- 


cause I  do  not  think  '.lie  lU'.e-ti^iator  was 
justified  in  making  many  of  the  charges 
he  made,  becau.se  he  sought  motivations 
which  are  most  questionable  concerning 
the  nomination  of  NT:  I'.iiewonbky  to  be 
C'fovernor 

The  PRESIUINf.  OMICKR  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad\  ;.->e  .md 
con.sent  to  this  nomination' 

The   nomination   was  confirmed 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  this 
nonunation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  President  \s  ill  be 
nutified    forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Pre.^dent.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  retuin  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legi.slative  business. 


NAVAJO  IHHIGAIKjN  ANT)  l-AN 
JUAN-CHAMA  PROJECIS.  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No   72.  S.  107. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
u  ill  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S  107) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Juan-Cliama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFPTCER  The 
question  is  on  ai-:reeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  -n^ceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
which  luid  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mit tef  on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs. 
with  amendments,  on  page  6.  line  5. 
.ifter  '70  Stat  105'".  to  insert  "as 
amended  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  June 
27.  1960  '74  Stat.  277»";  on  page  13. 
after  Im-  12.  to  in.sert  a  new  section  as 
follow  -s 

Sec  9.  Ill  the  operation  and  m:iltiten;jucc 
of  all  f;\tmtles.  authorized  by  Federal  la* 
and  xmder  the  Jvirl.vllctlon  and  superMsion 
of  the  Se-retary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  ba.Hln 
of  the  Cci.orado  River,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inicri'>r  U  directed  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  tlie  Colorado  Kiver  com- 
pact, the  Upper  Colorado  River  Ba.sln  com- 
pact, the  Bouldf-r  Canyon  Project  Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  .\cx.  and 
the  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican  States,  in 
the  st')ra;?e  and  release  of  wafer  from  reser- 
voirs in  the  Colorado  River  Ba.siti.  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rlvfr  Basin  may  maintain  an  action  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State.t  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
con.senf  i.s  Riven  to  the  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  a.'  a  party  In  such  suit  or  sints,  na  a 
defendant  or  otherwise 

On  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4. 
to  change  the  section  number  from     9  ' 


to  lu  and  at  the  btgnining  of  line  15, 
to  change  the  section  number  from  "10  ' 
to  'U  ',  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Bf  It  fiiiutrd  hi/  t'lr  .S.  i  <f<  anil  House  of 
lirpifsriitntir  r't  of  the  Vnttfd  States  of 
A'liericfi  in  Congrexs  a■<■^l•ln^^lrd .  That,  for 
the  |)ur|X)»e«  of  furiu.shinfcj  water  U>t  irriga- 
•  Ion  of  irrlKable  and  arable  Und.s  nuiiuci- 
p.il.  domestic  and  industrial  usch  laiid  for 
other  t)eneftcial  purp<J6es\.  providing  recrea- 
tion and  lish  and  wildlife  benefits,  con- 
TMlllng  silt  the  Congress  hereby  approve.s 
.18  p,'\rtlclpailng  projects  ol  the  Colorado 
Ur. IT  storage  project  tlie  Navajo  Indian  ir- 
ri-'atlon  project  New  Mexico  and  the  initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-C'hama  project, 
Colorado-New  Mexico  as  condi'.upr.eil  mixli- 
f'fU.  and  limited  herein  Prmcip.il  eiiKi- 
neering  works  of  the  Na\aJo  Indian  lrnt;i- 
tlon  project  shall  be  a  main  gravity  canal, 
ttmnels,  .xlphons  pumps,  and  pow,erpl:inis 
lor  project  piuposes,  laterals  draln.s  dis- 
tribution systems  and  rel.ifed  works  Tlie 
uutial  hUige  of  the  .San  Juan-Chami  project 
facilities  shall  be  comprl.setl  principally  of 
regulating  and  storage  reservoirs  collection, 
diversion  and  coiiveyauce  systems,  aiid  .i.s- 
ioclattd  works 

Tlie  Navajo  Indian  irrlgatiun  |)iojoct  aud 
the  initial  stage  of  the  Sau  Juan-Cham.i 
project  herein  approved  are  subetuntl.tlly 
thii«e  descrlbe<l  in  the  proposed  coordinated 
report  of  the  Acting  Commisaloner  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  Ort<.iber  16.  li»57,  as 
c'lncliiioned.  modified,  .iiul   limited  herein 

Sec  3  Piirsu.mt  t<)  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11.  1956  i70  Stat  105 1,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  to 
Construct,  operate  and  maintain  the  N.ivaji 
Indian  IrrlKatlon  project  lor  the  principal 
purp»j*ie  of  furnishing  irrigation  water  t<i 
.ipproxiniately  one  hiuidred  and  ten  thou- 
.sand  six  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land 
-said  project  to  have  an  average  annual  di- 
version of  five  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
acre-feet  of  water,  the  rep.iyment  of  the 
costs  of  construction  thereof  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provl.sions  of  said  Act  o( 
April  11  1956  I  70  Stat  105).  Includinij.  but 
Hot    limited    to.   section   4(d)    thereof 

.Stc.  3  (a  I  In  order  U)  provide  lor  the 
iniLsi  economical  devel()pment  of  the  Navajo 
irrigation  project,  the  Secretary  ol  the  In- 
terior Is  hereby  auth:>rl/ed  and  directed  to 
declare  by  ptibllcatlon  In  the  Federal  Rc).;- 
iHfer  that  the  United  States  <<f  Americ.i 
holds  In  trust  for  the  Navajo  Tribt-  of  In- 
dlaiiH  any  legal  subdivist'  i.s  or  unsurveyed 
•.racia  of  federally  own.  d  l.r.cl  iviuside  the 
present  btajndarv  oi  the  Nav.ijo  Ii-.di.m  Res- 
ervation In  New  Mexico  Iti  townsh;;).s  28  .iiul 
29  north,  ranges  10  and  II  west  and  town- 
ships 27  and  28  north  ranges  12  and  1'^ 
west.  New  Mexico  principal  inoridian.  su.s- 
ceptlble  to  Irrigation  as  part  of  the  Navajo 
Indian  irrigation  project  or  necessary  lor 
locution  of  any  of  the  worlts  or  canals  of 
such  project  Provided,  hoKeier.  That  no 
such  legal  subdivision  or  unsurveyed  tract 
shall  be  so  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  until 
the  Navajo  Tribe  shall  have  paid  the  United 
States  the  full  appraised  vulue  thereof: 
And  proiiUec!  furlhvr,  Ih.it  in  n,  iking  ap- 
praisals of  such  lands  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  consider  their  values  as  ot 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  excluding 
therefrom  the  value  of  minerals  subject  to 
leasing  under  the  Act  of  Fchru.irv  2.t  1920 
as  amended  (30  USC  181  286 1  and  sticli 
lea.sable  minerals  shall  uul  be  held  in  trust 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  .shall  continue  to 
be  subject  to  leasing  under  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920.  as  amended,  after  the  land.-; 
cont.alning  them  have  been  declared  to  be 
held  In  trust  by  the  I'l  ited  St.itcs  for  the 
Na\  .ijo  Tribe 
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( b )  The  Navajo  Tribe  is  hereby  authorized 

t.o  convey  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  la  hereby  directed 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
title  to  any  land,  or  Interest  In  land  within 
the  alx)ve -described  townships,  susceptible 
to  irrigation  as  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
iMigation  project  or  necessary  for  location  of 
any  of  the  works  or  canals  of  such  project, 
acquirt«d  in  fee  tlQiple  by  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
aiui  .ifter  svich  conveyance  said  land  or  In- 
terest In  land  shall  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Navajo  TYlbe  as  a  part 
of  the  Navajo  Ii.dlan  Irrigation  project. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  acquire  by  pur- 
cha.se.  exchange,  or  condemnation  any  other 
l.iud  or  Interest  in  land  within  the  townships 
above  tlescribed  susceptible  to  Irrigation  as 
part  of  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project 
or  necessary  for  location  of  any  of  the  works 
or  caiuils  of  such  project  After  such  acqui- 
sition, said  land  4  or  interest  In  lands  shall 
be  held  by  the  United  SUtes  In  trust  tor 
the  .Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  and  the  price 
of  such  lands  or  Interest  in  lands  or  of  the 
l.md  given  In  exchange  therefor  by  the 
Vnilcd  .States  shall  be  charged  to  funds  Of 
the  Navajo  TYlbe  of  Indians  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 

.Sec  4  In  developing  the  Navajo  Indian 
iirl«all(jn  project,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  capacity  for  municipal  and 
industrial  watei  supplies  or  miscellaneous 
purposes  over  and  above  the  diversion  re- 
quirements for  irrigation  st.;ited  in  section  2 
of  this  Act  But  such  additional  capacity 
shall  not  lie  cor.structed  and  no  appropria- 
tion of  funds  fo-  such  construction  shall  be 
made  unless,  pj lor  thereto,  contracts  have 
been  executed  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  .Secretary,  provide  satlsfacrtury  .assurance 
o!  repayment  of  all  costs  properly  allocated  to 
the  purposes  nf(  resaid  with  Interest  as  pro- 
V  ided  by  law 

Sec-  5  Paynie.it  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance charges  of  the  irrigation  features  of 
the  Nav.ijo  Indhiii  irrig.ition  project  shall  be 
in  aci-ord.uire  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  1.  It- 14  (38  Stat.  582,  583).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  August  7,  1946  (60 
Stat  867i  Proiidcd.  That  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior  In  tils  discretion  may  transfer 
t.o  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  the  care, 
oper.ilion.  and  :naintenance  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  Nav.  Jo  Indian  irrigation  project 
works,  subject  tc  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  and.  in  such  event,  the 
Secretary  may  tiansfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe 
title  tf)  movable  property  necessary  to  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  project  works. 

Sec  6  Pursua  it  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  105 1.  a.i 
nvii  ndtd  by  \t'it.i»n  9  of  the  Act  of  June  27, 
1960  {74  Stat  :77 1 ,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  auilurlzed  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  initial  stage  of  the  San 
Ju.ui-Cham.i  project.  Colorado-New  Mexico, 
for  the  principal  pvirposes  of  furnishing  wa- 
ter supplies  to  approximately  thirty-nine 
thiiusand  tliree  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Cerro.  Taos.  Llai.o.  and  Pojoaque  tributary 
irrigation  units  in  the  Rio  Grande  Basin, 
about  eighty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  existing  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Conservancy  District,  and  municipal, 
(lomcstic.  ap.d  industrial  uses,  and  providing 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits. 
Said  construction  and  operation  of  the  di- 
version facilities  Of  the  initial  stage  author- 
l7ed  herein  shai;  Include  only  natural  flow 
of  ttie  Navajo.  Little  Navajo,  and  Blanco 
Rivers  in  Coloraiio  as  set  forth  in  the  sup- 
plemental pr<ije<:t  report  dated  May  1957. 
Principal  engineering  works  of  the  Initial 
stage  development  Involving  three  major 
elements,  shall  include  diversion  dams  and 
conduits,  storage  and  regulation  facilities  at 
the  Heron  Numbered  4  Reservoir  site  and 
enlargement  of  outlet  works  of  the  existing 


El  Vado  Dam,  and  water  use  facilities  con- 
sisting of  reservoirs,  dams,  cana.s,  lateral 
and  drainage  systems,  and  asscx:lated  works 
and  appurtenances.  The  construction  of 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Nambe  Reservoir 
shall  be  contingent  upon  the  Secretary's 
making  appropriate  arrangements  with  the 
governing  body  of  the  Nambe  Pueblo  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  fa- 
cilities, and  the  construction  of  recreation 
facilities  at  the  Heron  Numbered  4.  Valdez, 
and  Indian  Camp  Reservoirs  and  shall  be 
contingent  upon  the  Secretary's  makitig  ap- 
propriate arrangements  witli  a  State  or  local 
agency  or  organization  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  those  facilities:  Provided. 
That  — 

(a)  the  Sccret.ary  of  Interior  sh.Tll  so  op- 
erate the  initial  stage  of  the  jsroject  au- 
thorized herein  that  diversions  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  shall  not  exceed  one  million 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thou.sand  acre-feet 
of  water  in  any  period  of  ten  consecutive 
years,  reckoned  in  continuing.;  progressive 
series  starting  with  the  f\rst  day  of  October 
after  the  project  sh.ill  have  commenced  op- 
eration; 

(b)  the  .Secretary  of  Interior  .'■hall  operate 
the  project  so  that  there  shall  be  no  Injury. 
impairment,  or  depletion  of  existing  or  future 
beneficial  uses  of  water  within  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  use  of  which  is  within  the 
apportionment  made  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado by  article  III  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  compact,  as  provided  by  article 
IX  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  com- 
pact and  article  IX  of  the  Rio  Grande  com- 
pact : 

(ci  all  worlc:  of  the  project  .shall  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  permit  compliance  physi- 
cally with  all  provisions  of  the  Rio  Grande 
compact,  and  all  such  works  shall  be  op- 
erated at  all  times  in  conforiruty  v\-jth  the 
Rio  Gr.mde  cotnpnct; 

(d)  the  amount  of  water  diverted  in  the 
Rio  Grande  Ba'in  for  uses  served  by  the  San 
Juan-Chpma  protect  phall  be  Itmited  in  any 
calendar  ye.nr  to  ilie  amoujit  of  imported 
water  avail. ible  to  such  uses  from  imi>ortr>- 
tlon  to  and  sior.ige  m  the  RiO  Grande  Basiu 
In  that  year; 

(e)  details  of  project  operation  essential 
to  the  accounting  of  diverted  San  Juan  and 
Rio  Grande  flows  shall  be  cooperatively  de- 
veloped through  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Compact  Commission,  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  St.ates  of  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas,  and  the  various  project  entities.  In 
this  connection  the  States  of  Texa,<:  and  New 
Mexico  shall  agree,  within  a  reasonable  time. 
on  a  system  ol  gaging  devices  and  measure- 
ments to  secure  data  necessary  to  determine 
the  present  efTect.s  of  tributary  irrigation. 
as  well  as  present  river  channel  losses: 
Prorided.  That  if  the  State  of  Texas  shall 
require,  a.'  a  precedent  to  such  aereement. 
gaging  devices  and  measurements  in  addi- 
tion to  or  dillerent  from  those  considered 
by  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior  and  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  to  be  necessary  to  this 
determination,  the  State  of  Texas  shall  pay 
one-half  of  all  cost  of  constructing  and  oper- 
ating such  additional  or  diflerent  devices 
and  making  such  additional  or  different 
measurements  which  are  not  borne  by  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  the  action  re- 
qtUred  by  this  subsection  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  written  report  transmitted  to  the 
States  of  Colorado.  Texas,  and  Ne\^-  Mexico 
for  comment  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  before  any  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  project  con- 
struction; 

(f)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
operate  the  project  so  that  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  aquatic  life  the  flow  of  the 
Navajo  River  and  the  flow  of  the  Blanco 
River  shall  not  be  depleted  at  the  project 
diversion  points   below  the  values  set   forth 


at  page  D2-7  of  appendix  D  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  entitled  "San 
Juan-Chama  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico," 
dated  November  1955; 

(g)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  construct  the  tunnel  and 
conduit  works  of  the  Initial  stage  of  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project  with  sufficient 
capacity  for  future  diversion  of  an  average 
of  235,000  acre-feet  per  annum,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  cost  of  providing  such  additional 
capacity  as  a  deferred  obligation  to  be  paid 
at  such  time  ns  the  additional  capacity  may 
be  required:  Provided,  however.  That  noth- 
ing contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  committing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates  to  future  authorization  of  any  addi- 
tional stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project. 

.Sec.  7.  (a)  No  person  shall  have  or  l)e 
entitled  to  have  the  use  for  any  purpose,  in- 
cluding uses  under  the  Navajo  Indian  ir- 
rigation project  and  the  San  Juan-Cliama 
project  authorized  by  sections  2  and  6  of 
this  Act.  of  water  stored  in  Navajo  Reservoir 
or  01  any  other  vi-aters  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  its  tributaries  originating  above  Navajo 
Reservoir  to  the  use  of  which  the  United 
Stales  IS  cnlilled  under  these  projects  ex- 
cept under  contract  satisfactory  to  the  .Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  conforming  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  contracts, 
which,  in  the  case  of  water  for  Indian  uses, 
shall  be  executed  with  the  Navajo  Tribe, 
shall  make  ijrovisions,  in  any  year  in  which 
the  Secretiiry  anticipates  a  shortage  taking 
into  account  both  prospective  ruriofl  orig- 
inating above  Navajo  Reservoir  and  the 
available  water  in  storage  In  Navajo  Reser- 
voir, for  a  sharing  of  the  available  water 
in  the  following  manner:  The  prospective 
runoff  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  con- 
tractors diverting  above  and  those  diverting 
at  or  below  Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  total  normal  diversion  re- 
quirement of  each  group  bears  to  the  total 
of  all  normal  diversion  requirements.  In 
the  case  of  contractors  diverting  above 
Navajo  Reservoir,  each  such  contract  shall 
provide  for  a  sharing  of  the  runoff  appor- 
tioned to  said  group  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  normal  diversion  requirement  under 
said  contract  bears  to  the  total  normal  di- 
version requirements  of  all  such  contracts 
that  have  been  made  hereunder:  Provided, 
That  for  any  year  in  which  the  foregoing 
sharing  procedure  either  w'ould  apportion  to 
any  contractor  diverting  above  Navajo  Reser- 
voir an  amount  in  excess  of  the  runoff  an- 
ticipated to  be  physically  available  at  the 
point  of  his  diversion,  or  would  result  in  no 
water  being  available  to  one  or  more  such 
contractors,  the  runoff  apportioned  to  said 
group  shall  be  reapportioned  as  near  as  may 
be  among  the  contractors  diverting  above 
Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  proportion  that  the 
normal  diversion  recjuirements  of  each  beai.s 
to  the  total  normal  diversion  requirements 
of  the  group  In  the  case  of  contractors  di- 
verting from  or  below  Navajo  Reservoir,  each 
such  contract  shall  provide  for  a  sharing  of 
the  remaining  runoff  together  with  the  av.iil- 
able  storage  m  the  same  proportion  as  the 
normal  diversion  requirement  under  sa;ci 
contract  bears  to  the  total  normal  diversion 
requirements  under  all  such  contracts  that 
have  been  made  hereunder. 

The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  con- 
tracts beyond  a  total  amount  of  water  that, 
in  his  judgment,  in  the  event  of  shortage 
will  result  in  a  reasonable  amount  being 
available  for  the  diversion  requiremenU  for 
the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect as  specihed  in  sections  2  and  6  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  contracts  are  entered 
into  for  delivery  from  storage  in  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir of  water  not  covered  by  subsection  (  a  ) 
of  this  section,  such  contracts  shall  be  sub- 
ject   to   the    same    provision    for   sharing   of 
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available  water  supply  In  the  event  of  short- 
age as  la  the  case  of  eon  tracts  required  to 
b«  made  pursuant  to  cubpara^aph    (ai    ot 

this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  water  requirements  of  the  existing  Fruit- 
land.  Hogback,  Cudal.  and  Cambridge  In- 
dian Irrigation  projects,  nor  to  the  water 
required  In  connection  with  the  extension 
of  the  Irrigated  acreacea  of  the  Frviltland  and 
Hogback  Indian  Irrigation  projects  In  a  total 
amount  of  approximately  eleven  thousand 
acres. 

Sic  8.  (a)  None  of  the  project  work.s  or 
structures  auth<»lzed  by  this  Act  shall  be 
operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so 
as  to  create,  Implement,  or  satisfy  any  pref- 
erential right  In  the  United  States  i-r  any 
Indian  tribe  to  the  waters  l.npounded.  di- 
verted, or  used  by  means  of  such  project 
works  or  structures,  other  than  contained  In 
thoee  rights  to  the  uaea  of  water  granted  to 
the  States  of  New  Mexico  or  Arizona  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  compact. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
operate  the  project*  authorized  by  this  Ac: 
so  that  no  waters  shall  be  diverted  or  u.sed 
by  means  of  the  project  works,  which  to- 
gether with  all  other  waters  u.sed  In  or 
diverted  from  the  San  Juan  River  Basin  In 
New  Mexico,  will  exceed  the  water  avaiuble 
to  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
under  the  allocation  contained  In  article  III 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  B,\sin  conip.iot, 
for  any  water  year. 

Sec  9  In  the  opwratlon  und  m.i.i.ten.i!; -e 
of  all  facilities,  authorized  by  Federil  law 
and  under  the  Jurisdiction  iind  supervi- 
sion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
baaln  of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Socretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Coloradi  R:ver 
compact,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  B.u<in 
compact,  the  Boulder  Canyon  PrrJ'Krt  Act, 
the  B<5ulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment 
Act,  and  the  treaty  with  the  United  Me\ic!\n 
States.  In  the  storage  and  rele.iae  of  w.iter 
from  reservoirs  In  the  Colorado  River  B  usln 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion m  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unltetl 
State.<i  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  consent  Is  given  to  the  Joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  In  such  suit 
or  suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise 

Sec  10  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  .\prtl 
II  1956  (70  Stat.  105).  sha'.l  rot  a;jp!y  to 
the  work.'?  .authorized  by  this  .\ct  There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  bu'  not  to  exceed  »22l.000  0<)0  (Juiiu- 
ary  1968  prices)  plus  such  amount.s  if  anv. 
a.i  may  be  required  by  reason  nf  rh  me-^-  in 
cons'ructlon  costs  as  Indicated  by  er.Kin'er- 
liig  co.<(t  Indexes  applicable  to  the  tvpes  of 
construction  Involved  therein  ami  in  ad'll- 
tlon  thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  requlr-xl 
to  operate   and  maintain   the   project.^ 

Sec  11  The  Act  of  April  11,  1950  (70 
Stat  105 1,  Is  hereby  amended  a.s  follows 
(H  In  section  1.  subsection  (2i,  after  "Cen- 
tral Utah  (initial  phase)"  delete  the  colon 
and  ln.'?ert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comm.i:  (lli  In 
section  5.  subsection  (e).  In  the  phrase 
•'herein  or  hereinafter  authorized'  delett 
the  word  "hereinafter"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "hereafter";  (llli  In  section 
7  In  the  phrase  "and  any  contract  lawfully 
entered  unto  under  said  compacts  and 
Ac's'  delete  the  word  "unto"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof   the  word   "Into". 


ON    RECESSION  STRETCHING" 

Mr   KEATING.     Mr.  President,  reces- 
sions are  curious  creatures      They  can 


be  and  often  are  creatures  of  the  mind 
rather  than  the  body. 

It  is  clear  that  the  mild  recession  of 
recent  months  is  '^^mlng  to  an  end.  We 
should  be  gratified  that  it  is.  We  should 
help  it  along,  by  stressing  and  discassinK 
those  positive  and  inherent  elements  in 
our  economy  which  are  movinc;  forward 

But,  judging  by  the  statements  made 
by  some  economic  Kloom-peddlers.  we 
are  still  talking  about  low  points,  serious 
rigiduies.  and  our  poor  little  500  billion 
dol'ar  gross  national  product^s  l  am  very 
concerned  that  we  will  not  only  talk  our- 
selves ba(  k  into  a  slump,  but  that,  at  the 
rate  we  are  talking,  we  will  c.eate  a  nic  • 
depres-sion. 

Our  ec(jnomy,  of  cour.se,  bet;an  to  peik 
UP  before  we  pa.ssed  any  of  the  major 
recove'-y  bills  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress 

I  have  the  feelin^'  there  are  ."^ome 
quarters  that  would  like  to  do  a  little 
recession  stretchintj.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  say.  •See  America,  it  didn  t  take 
us  long,  its  all  over." 

But  recession  stretching  is  not  m  our 
be>t  interest  It  is  not  in  anybody  s 
interest. 

Let  me  make  another  jximt  Rece.s,sion 
-Stretching  is  emphatically  not  m  the 
interest  of  the  unemployed,  the  6  8  per- 
cent who  are  really  feeling'  the  'squeeze  " 
I  rccomiize  as  v^ell  a-s  anyone  that  the 
grave  human  problems  of  joble.sii  work- 
ers and  their  families  are  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  of  a  period  of  economic 
slump. 

If,  instead  of  dragKing  out  and  talk- 
ing about  the  present  lean  indicators. 
we  emphasize  those  economic  trends 
which  are  rising,  we  can  help  create  a 
.'-pirit  of  enthusiasm  and  drive  which  will 
make  p<'ople  more  encouraged.  They 
will  buy  more,  stock  more,  hire  more 
help  and.  before  you  know  it.  It  will  not 
bf  6  8  p''xcent  unemployed— it  will  be  a 
lot  les;;. 

There  are,  I  fear,  those  who  would  like 
the  recession  to  end  ofTicially  in  a  month 
or  so.  They  would  prefer  to  attribute 
this  improvement  to  the  thrust  of  leg- 
islative events,  rather  than  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  po.sitive  forces  inherent  in  our 
free  economy,  which  seems  to  be  much 
closer  to  tlic  actual  fact. 

There  is  this  factor,  too  The  p>y- 
chol;)gy  of  enier^jency.  the  rush  of 
events,  may  in  .some  quarters  be  thouijht 
advantaceous  m  terms  of  i-etting  impor- 
tant economic  bills  throuch  the  Con- 
gress, But  it  IS  not  worth  it.  F.eces.sion 
stretching  is  costly  to  everyone. 

Last  week  the  President  did  not  talk 
about  recovery  when  asked  about  our 
economy.  He  talked  instead  about  ques- 
tions a.s  to  whether  the  Ufiturn  would  be 
big  and  fast  enough  He  said  and  r-- 
p<"ated  that  recovery,  if  it  develops,  is 
still  ofY  in  the  future 

The  actual  situation,  I  believe.  Ls  clear- 
er than  this.  The  lead  economic  indi- 
cators are  and  have  been  moving  for- 
ward. Uiu-mploymeiU  ha.s  leveled  off 
It  has  b*'en  r<'latively  steady  fur  the  last 
3  months. 

It  was  6  8  percent  in  Doccmb<^r;  6  6 
percent  in  January;  and  6  8  percent  m 
February.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  ha.s 
leveled  off  to  an  appropriate  rate,  but  the 
rate  has  stopped  yoing  up. 


Sprin"  IF  in  the  air  Ttiis  situation 
.should  improve  soon. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges  said 
recently  we  were  moving  out  of  the 
slump  of  recent  months. 

Retail  sales  increased  in  February. 
Inventories  are  down  The  combination 
of  increased  sales  and  decreased  inven- 
tories may  well  indicate  that  goods  are 
moving  fiustcr,  particularly  in  li^ht  of  the 
comir.K  'jf  the  siniii",  sea.son. 

Private  housin^i  construction  starts, 
car  loadings,  and  others  of  the  so-called 
lead  indicators  have  t)ecn  showing  for 
several  weeks  that  our  economy  is  snap- 
pini:  back. 

I  propose  that  we  amplify  and  di.scuss 
these  factors,  rather  than  the  present 
apparent  reces-sion  stretching  in  high 
places 

Mr  Hrr  KKNI.OOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent   'A  ill   the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league 

Mr  HICKENL00PP:R.  I  congTatu- 
la'e  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
iHiintmi,'  out  this  very  imiwrtant  phase 
of  the  di  cussion  of  the  present  economy 
in  the  country  I  have  felt  for  a  lonR 
time  that  we  have  had  much  depression 
talk  winch  is  unnecessary,  which  is  dis- 
coura»'ing.  and  which  does  not  contribuLo 
to  the  orderly  reestabhshment  of  normal 
employment  and  normal  busine.ss 

I  thorou;::hly  a'rree  with  the  Senator 
that  we  could  do  for  ourselves  a  very 
threat  service  if  we  talked  about  the 
-strentith  of  America  and  the  reestab- 
li-hment  of  normal  economic  relation- 
ships rather  than  constantly  talkin:; 
about  deprp.s,sion  and  saying.  "If  we 
recover.  '  or     Will  we  recover?  ' 

I  think  It  is  bad  psychology  to  do  so. 
and  I  tlunk  it  can  do  and  has  done  us  a 
tremendous  amount  of  damaae.  It  has 
slowed  down  the  normal  reestabhshment 
process. 

I  do  not  lliink  any  sale  man  ever  sold 
his  bill  of  goods  by  complaining  about 
it  or  by  attempting'  to  point  out  its  bad 
(jualities.  I  think  a  salesman  rather  sells 
his  bill  of  grxHJs  by  telling  of  its  strong 
points  and  by  being  enthusia.stic  atwut 
it 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his  very 
succinct  statement  of  very  vital  i-ssues 
which  confront  America. 

Mr  KFAIING  Mr  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  distinguished  friend 
frrm  Iowa.  I  a^ree  with  him.  Those  of 
u.^  who  have  had  a  little  experience  with 
salesmanship  know  that  the  way  to  get 
the  country  to  the  point  where  we  want 
it  economically  is  not  by  running  down 
the  eccmomic  conditions,  but  rather  by 
building  them  up.  They  are  responding. 
My  thesis  is  Ijet  us  keep  economic  con- 
ditions resjxinding  by  an  optimistic  out- 
look toward  the  future  That  is  the  hesi 
thing  in  the  world  for  everybody,  in- 
cluding, most  of  all,  those  who  are  out 
of  work 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr    AI.I.OTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  will 
my  flit  :id  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr  ALLOTF  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 


tile  Senator  from  Utah  without  losing  my 
ruiht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


liEl'LACEMENT     OP      PLAQUES     ON 
POST  OFFICES 

Ml  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Po.stmaster  General  seems  determined  to 
era.se  the  record  of  the  Eisenhower  years. 
Now  he  is  doin;?  it  with  a  chisel. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  week  I  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster 
General  had  ordered  the  destruction  of 
all  copies  of  the  February  issue  of  the 
I'ostal  Service  News  magazine,  because 
tliat  magazine  contained  an  article  sum- 
marizing the  acliievements  of  Postmaster 
Gt  neral  Summcrfield. 

This  morning  I  received  two  letters 
from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
which  say  in  effect,  "Senator,  you  don't 
know  the  half  of  it."  Both  of  these  let- 
ters reported  instances  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration removing  bronze  plaques 
from  post  offices  which  were  completed 
under  the  Ei;>enhower  administration. 
The  plaques.  v,hich  included  the  names 
of  President  Ei.senhower  and  Postmaster 
General  Arthur  Summerfield,  were  re- 
placed by  plaques  bearing  the  names  of 
i'resident  Kennedy  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
i  lal  Day. 

I  can  understand  the  impatience  of 
Mr  Day  to  see  his  name  cast  in  bronze. 
But  It  .seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  put 
It  only  on  buildings  which  were  con- 
.structed — or  at  least  completed — during 
lus  administration. 

Tht"  post  ofF.ce  at  Taylorsville,  Ky..  ac- 
cording to  my  informant,  was  completed 
early  in  Decimber,  but  the  dedication 
was  delayed  because  of  weather  and  the 
Christmas  rush.  After  the  new  adminis- 
tration came  lo  power,  the  Eisenhower- 
Summerfield  i  laque  was  removed  and  re- 
placed. 

The  other  lifter  I  received,  from  Bet- 
tendorf,  Iowa  told  a  similar  story.  In 
this  case,  as  soon  as  the  new  adminis- 
tration came  to  power  a  veil  was  placed 
over  the  Eisenhower  plaque  until  it  could 
be  taken  down. 

I  understand  that  these  cases  are  typi- 
cal of  what  is  happening  with  new  post 
offices  all  over  the  country. 

Postmaster  Day's  obsession  with  wip- 
int;  out  the  record  of  his  predecessor 
surprises  me.  I  had  thought  that  the 
New  Frontier  was  supposed  to  be  dedi- 
cr ted  to  charting  new  courses,  not  to 
obliterating  the  record  of  the  p€ifit. 
Based  on  what  we  have  seen  thus  far,  the 
symbol  of  the  Day  administration  may 
well  be  a  chisel,  superimposed  on  a  back- 
i; round  of  burning  magazines. 

Just  how  far  the  new  administration 
will  go  in  its  attempt  to  change  building 
inscriptions  no  one  can  say.  But  next 
time  I  walk  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial  I 
intend  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  inscrip- 
tion merely  to  see  whether  or  not  it,  too. 
may  now  bear  the  chisel  marks  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 


Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  the  remarks  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett  I ,  inasmuch  as  I  have  yielded  to 
other  Senators  for  other  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  post  offices  I  am  not  so  naive  as 
to  believe  that  a  political  system  does  not 
work,  yet  I  am  a  little  shocked  at  times 
by  the  great  speed  with  which  the  New 
Frontier  io  exerting  its  political  coercion 
on  various  people. 

There  is  a  man  in  Colorado  who  is  the 
head  of  the  postal  region,  by  the  name 
of  Don  Brewer.  He  was  named  to  that 
position  as  a  career  man.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  served  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  28  years. 

Immediately  after  the  nev,  admin- 
istration took  office  Mr.  Brewer  was 
notified  that  he  would  be  moved  out  of 
his  office  as  regional  director,  even 
though  he  has  rendered  28  years  of  good 
service  to  the  Department,  and  that  he 
would  be  transferred  to  another  post, 
something  he  could  not  hope  to  do  be- 
cause of  a  reci-nt  heart  a'.tack  which  he 
suffered. 

I  bring  this  up  after  being  reminded  of 
the  subject  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
because  I  particularly  wish  to  pay  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Brewer.  He  is  a  fine  public 
servant  in  every  .sense  of  the  word.  He 
has  found  it  necessary  to  retire  2  years 
before  the  time  he  would  normally  retire 
because  of  political  circumstances,  be- 
cause of  the  working  of  a  political  ma- 
chine which  has  moved  him  out  of  office. 
I  think  this  should  be  broupht  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  S.  107. 
NAVAJO  INDIAN  AND  SAN  JUAN- 
CHAMA  PROJECTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  :o  yield  to 
the  majority  whip,  with  the  urderstand- 
ing  that  I  shall  not  lo.se  my  ri;;ht  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
provisions  of  which  have  been  discussed 
informally.  I  place  it  before  the  Senate 
so  that  we  may  have  .some  discussion 
with  our  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tue:>day.  March 
28.  1961,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (S,  107),  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irri- 
gation project  and   the  initial  stage  of  the 


San  Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  ihe  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  lo 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided. 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
f:iVor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  .Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  further, 
Tliat  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be 
received 

Ordered  fitrthcr.  That  on  the  question  nf 
the  final  p;issas;c  of  the  said  bill  debate  .sh.ill 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
i;nd  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
raid  leader.s,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  '.nder  their  control  on  the  passa'je 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senat(jr  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  con.sent 
acrreemenf.' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  .should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Does 
the  agreement  call  for  one  hour  on  each 
amendment,  to  be  divided  a  half  hour 
for  each  side? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement?  The  Chair  hears  nonp, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  agveemcnt 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  view  of  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  which  has 
been  approved,  I  presume  there  will  be 
no  votes  tonight.  Other  than  discus- 
sion, that  will  be  the  end  of  Senate  bus- 
iness this  evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority 
leader  is  correct.  There  will  be  no 
voten  tonicrht. 


SUGAR  QUOTAS 


Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  m  a 
very  short  time — within  the  next  few 
days — the  Senate  will  be  corLsiderinrc 
sugar  legislation.  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
.sur.ar  bill  would  be  before  us  for  action 
within  the  next  few  hours,  for  it  is  ex- 
tremely urgent  that  the  Senate  act  on 
this  vital  legislation  before  the  Easter 
recess. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  at  mid- 
night on  the  31st  day  of  March,  this 
year.  That  is  less  than  6  days  away.  It 
is  unthinkable  that  this  body  would  let 
the  sugar  program,  which  for  nearly  27 
years  has  so  well  served  both  consumers 
and  producers  of  sugar,  go  by  the  board 
for  lack  of  prompt  and  intelligent  action. 

Since  the  sugar  program  has  been  in 
operation.  American  consumers  have 
been  assured  of  adequate  supplies  of 
sugar  at  most  reasonable  prices.  The 
price  of  sugar  to  the  UJS.  consumer  is. 
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in  fact,  less  than  the  average  prices  in 
121  nations  around  the  globe.  I  say  this 
on  the  basis  of  a  United  Nations  survey 
of  the  sugar  situation  all  over  the  world 
This  same  survey  pointed  out  that  in 
virtually  every  nation  on  earth,  sugar  is 
the  subject  of  governmental  regulation, 
both  as  to  its  marketing  and  as  to  its 
production.  Only  about  10  percent  of 
all  the  sugar  in  the  world  enters  trade 
between  nations  on  the  so-called  free 
world  market,  and  even  this  trade  is  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  pricing  and 
supply  mechanisms  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement. 

And  so  the  United  States  is  not  unique 
in  having  a  sugar  program.  What  is 
unique  about  the  U.S.  program  is  tha'.  ic 
has  worked  so  effectively  for  everybody 
concerned.  Although  It  has  kept  prices 
reasonable  to  consumers,  yet  it  has  per- 
mitwd  an  efficient  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try to  be  maintained,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  muscle  and  sinew  of  our  Nation.  It 
has  long  been  our  Nation's  policy  to  pro- 
vide the  economic  climate  for  a  competi- 
tive i.nd  efficient  domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing industry,  on  this  continent,  for 
reasons  of  national  defense. 

Our  sugar  program  has  worked  so  well 
because  it  has  achieved  a  workable  bal- 
ance of  all  the  elements  involved.  Sup- 
ply has  been  balanced  with  demand. 
Continental  domestic  production  has 
been  balanced  with  offshore  domestic 
production.  Total  domestic  production 
has  been  balanced  with  the  importation 
of  foreign  sugar.  The  availability  of 
domestically  produced  refined  sugar  ha.s 
been  balanced  with  the  availability  of 
sugar  refined  fron.  domestic  and  foreign 
raw  sugar. 

These  balances  have  been  achieved 
through  operation  of  the  sugar  program 
over  a  number  of  years,  and  some  of 
them  are  extremely  delicate  since  they 
Involve  a  commodity  which,  marketwise, 
is  known  for  its  volatility  and  quick  re- 
sponse to  the  unusiial. 

The  other  body  on  March  21  passed 
HR.  5463,  a  bill  which  would  extend 
the  present  Sugar  Act,  with  two  amend- 
ments, for  21  months — until  the  end 
of  1962.  This  is  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  soon — I  hope  before  this 
week  is  out.  This  bill  will  continue  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Sugar  Act — the 
system  of  balances  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  two  amendments,  though 
important,  will  not  disturb  the  balance. 
Both  apply  to  the  distribution  of  foreign 
allocations  to  this  market,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  neither  amendment 
either  increases  or  diminishes  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  sugar,  in  relation  to 
domestic  sugar,  that  may  be  marketed 
here.  The  bill  continues  the  provision 
enacted  by  the  Congress  last  July,  au- 
thorizing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  size  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota,  and  therefore  permitting 
him  to  ban  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  Castro's  Cuba.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments grants  further  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent, giving  him  the  authority  to  pre- 
vent a  windfall  replacement  of  Cuban 
sugar  from  benefiting  any  other  coun- 
try with  which  we  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relations.  This  amendment  obviously  is 
designed  to  prevent  a  windfall  from  ac- 
cruing to  the  benefit  of  Dictator  Trujillo 


of  the  Diminican  Republic,  whose  gov- 
ernment has  been  linked  to  an  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  the  President  of  Ven- 
ezuela. The  other  amendment  requires 
that  consideration  be  given  to  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  coun- 
tries that  purchase  agricultural  com- 
modilies  from  us,  if  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain additional  sugar  after  following  the 
formula  spelled  out,  in  the  law. 

To  both  of  these  amendments  I  am 
sure  we  can  all  subscribe  In  other  re- 
spects the  bill  IS  id'  ntial  to  the  bill  pa.ssed 
by  both  houses  of  the  Congress  and 
Signed  by  the  President  last  July 

I  should  like  to  emphasi/e  that  the  bill 
vse  shall  soon  consider  is  not  intended  t«i 
be  permanent  or  vwu  semipermanent 
su^ar  letjislation.  It  is  not  intended  to 
.set  tlie  pattern  for  future  legislation.  It 
is  intended  merely  to  continue  the  es- 
sential bentlicial  features  of  the  present 
sugar  proi^ram  while  a  long-range  pro- 
gram can  be  carefully  worked  out.  later 
in  the  current  session  of  Congress 
There  simply  h.is  not  been  time  to  de- 
velop long-rarme  let;i.>lal;on  for  enact- 
ment before  the  March  31  expiration 
date  of  the  present  law  The  report  on 
H  R.  5463  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  other  body  twice  giver,  a.ssuranc- 
that  hearinkS  on  such  proposed  le:~isla- 
tion  will  begin  early  in  May 

It  IS  gratifying  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee, in  lUs  written  report,  observes 
that— 

Tlie  committee  Is  veil  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems and  aaplratlons  of  the  domestic  sugar- 
prtxluclng  Industry  <uiU  at  that  time  (when 
hearings  on  l"rig-ra,r.^;'-  ;<-gi.i'.atii  ■!!  .iro  held  | 
spokesmen  for  prospective  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  fully  present  their 
views. 

I  am  sure  that  lomr-range  sugar  legis- 
lation v.iil  take  into  account  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  In  the  sugar  world 
since  Castro  took  over  Cuba,  and  that 
the  long-range  law  that  Congress  will 
pass  will  provide  for  a  rea.sonably  greater 
reliance  on  domestic  sources  for  our 
sugar.  But  It  takes  time  to  work  such 
things  out  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
destroy  the  delicate  balance  among  the 
various  sources  of  supply  —the  balance, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  that  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  the 
sugar  program. 

We  hear  much  about  the  po.ssibilities 
of  great  expansion  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  My  home  .Slate  of  Colorado 
is  the  second  lan;est  sugar  beet  produc- 
ing .state  in  the  N'atmn  and  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  healthy  trrowlh  of  the  .-.ugar 
t)eet  industry  as  much  as  anyone  in 
the  Senate — gro'.vlh  not  only  m  Colorado 
but  also  in  other  areas  where  growth  is 
pra-tiral  The  four  beet  sugar  com- 
panies in  Colorado  prtxress  beets  grown 
in  several  State.s^and  three  of  the  four 
companies  now  have  factories  m  .several 
States;.  As  evidence  of  their  interest  m 
sound  and  practical  t,'rowth  in  new  areas. 
I  ."hould  like  to  read  from  a  newsnu[H^r 
account  in  the  Plainview.  Tex.,  Herald, 
m  the  i.ssue  of  March  5,  1961. 

The  headline  reads:  'C.reat  Western 
Suu'ar  Will  Experiment  Here  "  This 
Tex'is  new.'^pai^r  goes  on   to   report: 

A  progressive  step  was  Uilcen  Friday  down 
the  long  road  Hale  County  farmers  Intend  to 


travel.  If  necessary,  to  obtain  a  right  t<j  do- 
V  ite  part  of  tlielr  fertile,  irrigated  acres  to 
producing  some  of  the  Nation's  sugar. 

It  waa  In  a  running  conference.  2-hour  dls- 
cuMlon  and  film  review  of  sugar  Industry, 
which  started  at  a  breultfast  In  Abernathy, 
continued  thrcjuuh  a  tour  of  the  soutlierii 
part  of  the  county,  a  Uinrhecn.  and  an- 
other afternoon  U^wr  of  the  northern  Feg- 
mrnt. 

Net  result  Hale  Cout.ty  growers  and  in- 
teristod  workers  on  the  beet  program  have 
a  better  Insight  Into  the  Industrial  phasrs, 
a  close  friend-shlp  with  Frunlt  Kemp,  presi- 
dent of  Great  Western  .Siig.ir  Co  rf  Denver, 
and  s'ftffmen  with  him.  with  nil  pnrtles 
pfiiuU'rlng   Uielr   miitu.tl   lntere«t.'< 

.And.  Cireat  We.stern  will  definitely  estab- 
lish several  location*  on  which  plats  of  about 
a:i  acre  will  be  dt'voi*-d  Uj  hUgir  culture 
Va.'lfi.es  dctnied  adapt  ible  to  this  area  will 
be  pl.iiited.  climatic,  in-sect.  dlbe:i£e.  and 
other  f.ictors  noted,  to  determine  which  of 
We.stern's  several   v.irltles   will   do   best   here 

Fleldmen  of  the  company  will  a.'^slst  In 
est.itilishlng  the   plats  and   In  observation. 

The  group  were  hxjklng  at  the  New  Mexico 
and  northwest  T»x.is  aren.s  where  Interests  in 
beet  production  la  shown. 

I  cite  this  as  evidence  that  the  estab- 
lished beet  sugar  industry  is  Interested 
in  new  growers  in  new  areas— that  the 
men  of  experience  who  operate  the  pres- 
ent Industry,  as  well  as  those  who  want 
to  get  into  the  business,  are  interested 
in  greater  sugar  production  by  American 
farmers.  The  pres«Mit  industry  is  vitally 
Interested  In  long-range  legislation  that 
will  provide  for  such  growth  as  is  prac- 
tical and  sound. 

How  much  growth  that  is,  we  cannot 
deK^rinine  in  the  Congress  between  now 
and  the  2\^X.  day  of  this  month.  But  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  do  so  later  in 
this  .session  of  Congress  after  thorough 
hearings  at  which  all  facets  of  this  com- 
plicated sugar  situation  will  be  exam- 
ined. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
that  tiie  sugar  bill  that  will  reach  this 
floor  in  the  next  few  days  is  a  temporary 
measure,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  urgency 
for  the  sugar  beet  industry  of  my  own 
great  State  of  Colorado  and  the  sugar 
b«'et  prtxlucers  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  the  nineteen  other  States  that  now 
produce  this  crop.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
urgency  for  the  cane  growers  of  Ix)uisi- 
ana.  Honda,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  It  :<=  of  the  greatest 
ur'.;ency  for  the  United  States  cane  sugar 
refining  Industry  of  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  Gulf  Stat<?s,  and  California. 
It  Is  of  the  greatest  urgency  for  all 
American  suKar  consumers,  and  that  in- 
cludes all  of  us,  who  for  more  than  a 
Ciuaiter  of  a  century  have  come  to  rely 
upon  our  sugar  program  for  assurance 
of  a  steady  flow  of  sug.ir  at  reasonable 
prices. 

And  so  I  urge  that  this  measure  be  ex- 
pedited in  every  way  possible.  Time  is 
of  the  essence. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  will  the 
S(  nator  yield  .^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  congratulate  the  able 
and  dLstinguishfxl  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  an  excellent  speech  with 
respect  to  the  situation  facing  Congress 
and  the  country*  in  connection  with 
sugar  legislation.  He  ha.s  mar.shaled  his 
facts  admirably  and  has  demonstrated 
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most  persuasively  the  problems  in  Inter- 
national relations  which  we  face  and 
which  could  be  Intensely  multiplied  if 
we  failed  to  take  action  befoi-e  the  pres- 
ent law  expires. 

My  friend  from  Colorado  also,  as  a 
K'ood  American,  interested  in  expanding 
American  agriculture,  has  indicated  how 
he  ana  I.  and  also  people  who  are  In  the 
sii":ar  biLsiness,  are  interested  in 
stn  iii^thening  that  portion  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy,  but  that  there  are 
overriding  considerations,  and  that  what 
wi  deal  with  now  Is  temporary  legisla- 
tion which  my  able  friend  hopes — and  I 
join  him  in  that  hop>e — will  be  replaced 
by  sound  legislation  based  upon  the  type 
of  hearings  which  he  has  outlined. 

I  again  congratulate  the  Senator  on 
an  excellent  speech. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  California.  As  he  has  so  clearly 
pointed  out,  there  Is  no  question  that  it 
IS  to  the  interest  of  every  segment  of  our 
country.  Including  the  cane  producers, 
the  sugar  beet  raisers,  the  refiners,  and 
lho.se  who  want  new  acreage,  to  act  ex- 
peditiously on  the  bill.  It  also  applies 
vrry  much  to  our  international  relations. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  BRAZILIAN  OIL 
SHALE 

Mr.  ALLOTl\  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  publicly  last  Wednesday,  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  realistic  approach  which 
President  Kennedy  is  taking  at  our  mtil- 
tipllcity  of  foreign  aid  programs.  His 
proposals  deserve  our  unreserved  consid- 
eration. Properly  applied,  they  can 
brint:  our  Nation  a  new  respect  while 
belter  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership. 

Certainly  we  all  realize  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  areas  to  us  lies  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
.sphere.  It  is  to  one  particular  situation 
to  which  I  wish  to  address  my  brief  re- 
marks today. 

As  my  collengues  know,  one  of  my 
abidinc  interests  Is  development  of  an 
oil  shale  Industry  in  the  United  States. 
Oil  products  are  essential  to  peacetime 
development.  They  are  critical  in  time 
of  war.  In  the  area  where  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  Join,  there  are 
mountains  of  oil  shale  which  constitute 
a  potential  reserve  of  more  than  IV2 
trillion  barrels  of  oil. 

Mr  President,  to  put  this  matter  In 
proper  jjerspective.  we  have  discovered 
and  u.sed  only  about  80  billion  barrels 
of  oil  to  date  in  this  country. 

This  potential  reserve  is  double  all  of 
the  known  liquid  petroleum  reserves  of 
the  world.  To  do  other  than  prepare 
ourselves  to  draw  up>on  this  vital  reserve, 
safe  within  our  own  borders,  is  sheer 
folly. 

One  of  our  good  neighbors  of  South 
America — Brazil — faces  an  even  more 
critical  problem.  During  the  past  6 
years.  Brazil  spent  approximately  $300 
million  in  search  of  petroleum  without 
a  single  commercial  discovery.  Compe- 
tent geologists  conclude  Brazil  must  be 
classed  at  best  as  a  second-rate  petro- 
leum prospect  and  probably  never  will 
be  self-sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazil  apparently 
has  greater  reserves  of  oil  locked  in 
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shale  than  any  other  country  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Unite<i  States. 
In  one  new  area  in  the  past  year,  geolo- 
gists have  blocked  out  an  easily  accessi- 
ble reserve  of  oil  shale  estimated  at  600 
million  barrels.  More  important,  the  oil 
shale  can  be  recovered  by  strip  mining. 
Engineering  and  economic  studies  indi- 
cate that  oil  from  this  deposit,  will  be 
competitive  in  Brazil  with  imported 
petroleum,  assuming  proposed  extraction 
methods  will  work  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tech- 
nology developed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  and  Laramie,  Wyo., 
has  been  the  basis  for  the  Brazilian  de- 
velopment. Indeed,  many  of  the  tech- 
nicians as  well  as  the  consultants  in  the 
Brazilian  work  received  their  training  in 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  program. 

The  next  Brazilian  move  is  construc- 
tion of  a  prototype  plant  to  extract  oil 
from  the  shale.  This,  I  am  informed. 
Will  cost  an  estimated  $12  to  $15  million 
over  a  3-year  period.  To  date,  the 
shale  work  in  Brazil  has  been  financed 
locally.  Information  indicates  Brazil 
will  be  able  to  finance  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  prototype.  However,  the 
current  shortage  of  foreign  exchange — 
much  of  it  occasioned  by  the  some  $250 
million  Brazil  spends  for  crude  oil  from 
outside  its  borders  ever>'  year — will  make 
it  necessary  for  that  nation  to  arrange 
elsewhere  for  the  other  half,  perhaps  $7 
million,  primarily  to  purchase  the  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  involved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States, 
through  its  own  resources  directly  or 
through  Its  international  banking  ar- 
rangements, will  consider  favorably  the 
arranging  of  financing  for  this  purpose. 
I  have  so  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent last  Friday,  asking  for  every  pos- 
sible consideration. 

Certainly  this  is  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  foster  hemisphere  relations; 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  strengthen 
one  of  our  friendly  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  this : 

If  Brazil  cannot  quickly  find  the  help- 
ing hand  it  needs  here,  she  must,  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  foreign  exchange 
situation  I  mentioned  a  short  time  ago, 
turn  elsewhere,  most  probably  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Because  of  our  policies — 
poUcies  which  I  suggested  a  year  ago 
should  be  reviewed — we  have  done  vir- 
tually nothing  officially  as  a  nation  to 
lend  assistance  to  Petrobas,  the  Govern- 
ment-directed oil  monopoly.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviets  have  had  a  mis- 
sion In  Brazil  for  the  past  year,  discuss- 
ing oil  shale  development. 

The  Soviets  have  their  own  operating 
shale  industry,  although  it  is  used  more 
for  the  production  of  gas  than  liquids. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  of  Lenin- 
grad brings  its  gas  supply  from  the  great 
shale  beds  in  Estonia.  This  technical 
know-how  and  working  experience  is  be- 
ing used  by  the  Soviet  mission  as  a  reason 
to  form  an  economic  agreement  with 
Brazil. 

Were  the  Soviets  to  provide  Brazil  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  equipment  it 
needs  and  the  usual  large  number  of 
technicians  and  so-called  technicians 
which  always  go  with  such  a  deal,  I  am 


sure  my  colleagues  easily  can  see  how 
this  might  provide  another  convenient 
bridge  for  international  commimlsm  Into 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Yet  if  the  United  States  affords  the 
financing,  and  American  Industry  manu- 
factures the  equipment,  we  block  any 
such  move.  We  keep  American  techni- 
cians on  the  job  in  Brazil.  We  enable 
American  industry  to  develop  further 
know-how  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
equipment.  We  place  American  indus- 
try in  a  position  to  compete  for  the  more 
costly  orders  for  future  full-scale  com- 
mercial plants  which  would  run  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  million  for  the 
equipment  alone.  We  create  Jobs  for 
Americans.  We  forge  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  friendship  with  Brazil. 

As  matters  now  stand,  no  U.S.  manu- 
facturer will  risk  much  capital  on  such 
equipment  development  because  our  own 
confused,  lagging  policy  on  development 
of  our  own  oil  shale  provides  no  incen- 
tive. 

Reliable  information  indicates  that 
the  prototype  plant  programsd  by  Br£Lzil 
is  of  a  type  and  size  which  would  yield 
significant  information  for  the  further 
development  of  the  oil  shale  reserves  of 
Colorado,  Wyo.,  and  Utah,  Such  data 
would  fill  one  of  the  last  significant  voids 
in  our  own  development. 

The  development  of  the  equipment 
manufacturing  techniques  in  America 
would  also  ultimately  result  in  lower 
costs  both  for  Brazil  and  for  America. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment is  disposed  to  some  cooperative 
agreement  in  this  matter,  it  could  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  the  ties  between 
our  two  nations.  But  time  is  short.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  urging 
that  the  administration,  particularly  the 
Departments  of  State,  of  Defense,  and  of 
the  Interior,  act  speedily  to  consider 
favorably  this  proposal. 


NAVAJO  IRRIGATION  AND  SAN 
JUAN-CHAMA  PROJECTS.  NEW 
MEXICO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  107)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Navajo  In- 
dian irrigation  project  and  the  initial 
stage  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as 
participating  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  has  been  set  for  action  to- 
morrow, S.  107,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  S.  3468  of  the  85th  Congress  and  S. 
72  of  the  86th  Congress,  in  that  all  three 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  Nava- 
jo Indian  irrigation  project  and  the 
initial  phase  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
diversion  projects  in  New  Mexico.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  S.  3648  on  July  9  and 
10,  1958.  The  bill  was  reported  by 
Senate  Report  No.  2198,  dated  August  5, 
1958,  and  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  15.  1958.  Hearings  were  held 
on  S.  72  on  March  16.  1959.  The  bill 
wEis  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  by  Report  No. 
155,  on  April  8,  1959,  and  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  May  19,  1959. 
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I  mention  this  merely  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  these  are  substantially  the 
same  bills  which  have  previously  passed 
the  Senate. 

There  is  one  change  in  the  bill  which 
I  think  is  significant. 

It  Is  the  addition  of  a  new  section  9, 
uhich  replaced  the  previous  .section  9, 
and  the  remaining  sections  were  re- 
numbered. This  section  was  proposed  by 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr    KucHELl. 

When  the  hearings  wee  lirld,  the 
Senator  from  California  presented  a 
.statement  by  Raymond  Mattivw.  chief 
engineer  of  the  Colorado  River  Board  of 
California,  concerning  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  California  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Matthew  had  raised  a  L-reat  many 
questions  with  reference  to  the  whole 
situation  of  the  water  supply,  and  he 
placed  in  the  report  tables  which  Mr 
Matthews  had  prepared  The  Senator 
from  California  then  offered  amend- 
ments to  Senate  bill  107.  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  Colorado  River  Board 
of  California. 

The  Committee  on  Inteiiui  and  In- 
sular Affairs  subsequently  went  into 
executive  session  to  con.«ider  the  bill 

I  desire  to  make  this  statement  merely 
because  the  California  amendments, 
which  are  carried  in  the  text,  did  not 
appear  in  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  rejected  in 
committee,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows;  but  in  their  places  there 
was  put  into  the  bill  the  ne,\,  section  9 
which  we  hope  will  take  care  of  the  pouu 
about  which  California  had  a  doubt. 

We  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
projects,  if  built,  were  operated  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  tiie  river. 
which  takes  into  consideration  other 
projects  which  have  been  built  before 

I  said  in  the  hearings  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl  capably  and  vmorou.sly 
represents  the  State  of  California  I 
thiirk  it  goes  without  sayin«  that  the 
Senate  would  never  have  passed  the 
ori!?inal  bill  had  it  not  been  for  th.e  fact 
that  we  carefully  tried  to  work  out  a  re- 
lationship between  the  upper  and  lower 
basins,  and  also  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  other  States  of  the  upper 
basin,  particularly  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  division  States.  I  mention  that 
because  many  persons  wonder  if  there 
IS  a  conflict  in  this  proposal  between  the 
upper  basin  and  the  lower  basin  since 
there  are  matters  on  the  Colorado  River 
system  which  are  now  m  controversy 
That  controversy  does  not.  I  believe,  ap- 
ply m  any  way  to  this  situation. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  were  able  in 
committee  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
able  Senator  from  California  that  we 
put  in  the  section  9.  which  wa.s  a  restate- 
ment of  the  previous  statement  carried 
in  the  earlier  legislation. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Cahfornia  raised  a  question  which  I 
think  is  of  great  importance.  He  raised 
the  question  of  the  findings  of  the  spe- 
cial master  in  the  suit  between  Califor- 
nia and  Arizonit,  in  which  the  special 
master  used  language  in  his  report, 
which  I  shall  repeat,  and  which  almost 
suggests  that  there  has  been  some  sort 


of  self-limitation  on  the  parts  of  the 
States  of  the  upper  division,  those  States 
being  Wyoming,  Colorado.  Utah,  and 
New  Mexico.  The  report  of  the  special 
master  m  the  suit  of  California  versus 
Arizona,  or  perhaps  it  is  styled  the  other 
way  around,  on  paye  4  states; 

When  all  project  unlta  and  partlclpatlni? 
prMject.s  named  In  that  bill  are  constructed, 
the  aggregate  of  nil  CLinsuinptlve  useb  In  the 
upper  basin  wuiild  nut  exceed  4  8  million 
acre-feet  j>er  annum.  This  would  le.ive  an 
u.nused  iipporlionment  nt  2  7  million  acre- 
feet  of  the  7';,  mlUlon  acre-feet  apportioned 
to  the  upper  basin  to  meet  any  contingencies 
artsinR  out  of  litigation  over  varying  inter- 
pretMtlons  of  the  compact.  In  these  clrcum- 
st.inces.  the  continuity  of  the  water  supply 
for  the  lower  basin  would  be  assured. 

That  statement  appears  on  pacje  61  of 
the  hearini;'s  on  the  bill  this  year 

The  Junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
joined  just  as  vigorously  as  he  could 
with  the  distin.uuished  senior  Senator 
from  California  in  pointing  out  that  we 
di.^pute  .sharply  this  flndinp  of  the  spe- 
cial maoier— if  it  w  <\s  a  flndinfi— because 
the  projects  roveied  in  the  ordinal  Sen- 
ate bill  500.  which  became  Public  law 
485  of  the  84th  Congress,  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  all  the  projects  that  ever 
would  be  con..tructed.  It  was  pointed 
out  -ubsequently  that  in  the  authorlzins 
les^'islation  only  a  limited  number  of 
projects  could  be  listed  For  example, 
the  tireat  State  of  Colorado,  which  sup- 
plies 50  percent,  I  believe,  of  all  the  water 
in  the  Colorado  River  system,  was  not 
ready  to  construct  many  of  its  projects 
on  the  western  slope,  and  Colorado  had 
-ome  question  at>out  these  projects  that 
mmht  be  regarded  as  transmountain 
diversion 

Thf-refore.  in  the  bill  piesented  to 
Coniiress.  which  Con^'res.s  accept»xl.  and 
the  President  signed,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  apportion  all  the  water  that 
mitrht  be  eventually  used.  So  it  is  true 
that  those  projects  listed  come  only  to 
4  8  million  acre-feet  of  water  But  that 
d.d  not  m'an  that  they  were  not  sub- 
sequ-'iitly  to  be  augmented  by  other 
projects. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  hearing  that  I 
was  quite  certain  of  the  meanint;  of  my 
lanu'uaqe.  and  I  knew  very  well  what  the 
Senator  from  California  understood, 
that  wp  were  only  tr>-inK  to  authorize  a 
limited  number  of  projects,  and  that 
they  would  be  supplemented  by  other 
projects  as  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
river  was  d»'term:ned.  and  as  the  bread- 
winner, which  IS  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam. 
was  completed  and  starts  to  generate  its 
power  and  start  to  produce  money  for 
all  Its  sisters. 

This  IS  an  unusual  situation,  in  which 
the  able  .'senator  from  California  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Stat<^s  in  th*-  upper  basin. 
I  thank»'d  him  m  thr  c  'mnrntee  and  I 
thank  him  now,  becau.se  it  \wis  with  his 
aid  and  assistance  that  these  bills 
reached  the  floor  of  the  ."-Senate  twice 
before,  and  we  want  to  make  certain  that 
fairne.ss  is  shown 

We  tried  in  committee  to  tifat  tlie 
California  projects  with  the  respix"t  anci 
affection  which  they  deserve 

The  San  Luis  project  is  an  example 
I  have  visited  it  many  times  and  have 


carefully  in.spocted  it  There  is  no  need, 
in  my  opinion,  for  th.e  Stales  of  thf 
upper  divi.sion  and  the  States  of  the 
lower  division  to  be  cont^-stinK'  a^;ainst 
one  another  for  the  use  of  the  water  of 
the  Colorado  River 

It  was  merely  to  .show  that  all  of  the 
wat*'r  was  properly  used  in  the  down- 
river system,  including  the  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia I  wanted  to  a.ssure  in  this  woy 
that  this  IS  the  same  bill  which  has 
been  before  Conne.s.s  on  two  t>cciusiuns. 
with  sections  8' a)  and  8'  b  • ,  written  into 
the  bill  at  the  request  of  the  Stale  of 
Colorado,  because  of  wonus  on  the  part 
of  some  iM^ople  m  southwe.slern  Colorado 
about  the  effect  of  tins  projeil  upon  the 
Animas-La  Plata  project  in  southern 
Colorado  and  northern  New   Mexico 

Secondly.  i),ira  ;raph  9.  which,  as  I 
say,  was  p. iced  ;ii  the  bill  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Ciulornia  on  his  motion. 
la  make  certain  that  the  proitrt  would 
be  ojx'rated  in  aceoi  dance  with  the  law 
of  the  river,  provides  for  tlie  main- 
things  which  have  been  previously  laid 
down  as  yard.sticks  and  uiuides  for  the 
conduct  of  the  project  once  it  is  com- 
pleted 

I  do  not  desire  lo  make  a  loim  state- 
ment I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
report  on  the  bill  in  the  foi"m  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  The 
report  was  not  available  at  the  lime  the 
bill  was  presented 

There  beine  no  ob.ieclion  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Hlcokd. 
as  follows; 

ExecTTivr  Orrxcr 

OF  TIIK   rRF.SlDf  NT. 

Bureau  or  the  Bt'Dcrr 
Wa^^^lngtnn.  D  C  .  Ma-i  >i  J4    1961. 
Hon   Clinton  P   Ander.son, 
Chairman.   Comvuttrc    nn    Intcxor    and    In- 
sular   Affairs     US     Scnat'-.    Wayhxngton . 
DC 

My  Dear  Mr  fuMRMAS  This  l.s  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  JaiiUiiry  17.  n»r.l  rerjue.st- 
ir>g  the  views  of  the  Bureau  i<i  the  Budget 
on  S  107.  a  bill  lo  authorize  the  Secret:iry 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irng.ition  proj- 
ect and  the  liuil.il  sUite  of  the  Siin  Juan- 
Chama  project  .is  partlcip:»ting  projects  nl 
the  Colorado  River  .sturage  project,  aiid  f"r 
other  purpo.ses 

The  purpo.sc  <if  thl.s  bill  is  i  iearly  staie<l 
in  Its  title 

The  proposed  report  ■■(  im-  .siei  et.iry  i«f 
the  Interior  on  S  107  indicates  that  the 
henellt-cost  ratio  f<jr  the  Initial  stage  ol 
the  San  Ju.m-Chama  prnj**^*-  Is  0  81  using 
direct  benefits  only  and  a  50-year  perl<xl 
of  analysis  However,  lnf'>rmntlon  In  the 
priijeit  rep'irt  lndlc:\tes  that  the  tributary 
Irrigation  uiil'*  of  the  project  are  suffering 
economic  di.stre.ss  as  the  result  ol  inrre.i.smg 
population  pressures,  erratic  v^.iter  .-up[)lies 
dtierifjratlou  of  e.\i.stuig  irriKatioJi  works, 
and  subdivision  of  ownerships  .iniong  heirs 
Tlie  proposed  project  wtnUd  i\.ssl.st  in  .d- 
levhttUig  these  conditions  The  aiitlclpated 
benehctal  effects  from  the  proptised  projr.f 
In  .eu<itatnlng  the  economies  of  these  de- 
clining agricultural  c  immunities  would  ap- 
pear to  Justify  an  exception  to  current 
evaluation  standards  m  this  case  We 
would  recommend,  however,  that  a  Joint 
Ffderal-.State  program  be  devekiped  to  pro- 
vide for  the  consoUd  ition  of  farms  In  these 
tributary  Irrigation  units  Into  developments 
large  enough  to  provide  reasonable  family 
Ini  omes  prior  to  the  inillation  of  construc- 
tion on  the.se  unils 
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Accordingly,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wcjuld  have  no  objection  to  tlJ«  enactment 
of  .s    107. 

Sincerely  youre, 

Phiujp  S.  Hcohbs. 
Assistant  Director  for 

Leffialative  Reference. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     Mr,   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.    ANDERSON.      I    am   happy    to 

%  leld. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
u.s  what  the  cost  of  the  project  will  be 
un   the   basis  of  the   irj8  estimate  of 

cost  ? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Navajo  irrl«a- 
i;on  project  will  cost  approximately  $134 
iniUion;  the  San  Juan-Chama  project, 
$36  million, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  from  the  bot- 
tom of  page  3  of  the  report: 

Section  10  euthorUee  appropriations  for 
tlie  construction  of  the  Navajo  lrrl(atlaii 
project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama  diversion 
project  of  $321  million,  plus  such  amount*. 
if  any,  as  may  be  required  by  changes  in 
construction  costs. 

Thus,  an  appropriation  of  $221  mil- 
lion is  authorized  plus  such  amounts 
above  the  $221  million  cost  as  reflects 
the  Increased  cost  from  the  time  the 
estimate  was  made  in  1958, 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Yes.  If  we  add  $134 
million-plus  and  $86  mUUon-plus,  the 
total  is  approximately  that  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  acres  of 
food -producing  land  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $221 
million? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  only  acreage 
that  will  become  food  producing  is  the 
acreage  the  Navajos  will  farm.  The 
water  from  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
ect will  undoubtedly  be  used  eventually 
for  municipal  water,  not  to  increase  the 
food  supply.  The  acreage  in  the  Navajo 
project  Itself  is  110,000  acres.  As  testi- 
fied by  the  representative  of  the  Navajo 
lYibe.  In  that  area  they  will  not  be  pro- 
ducing crops  which  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  In  the  legislation  heretofore 
drawn  in  connection  with  most  of  these 
projects,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
specify  that  they  shall  not  be  used  to 
produce  crops  which  are  in  surplus  sup- 
ply over  the  country. 

Tl.is  area  happens  to  be  one  where 
they  w  ould  not  be  involved  in  producing 
such  crops,  anyway.  They  have  no 
cotton-production  history,  and  they 
w  ould  not  produce  rice,  wheat,  com.  oats, 
or  barley.  They  produce  crops  which 
are  not  in  surplus  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

Furthermore,  the  Navajo  Indians  have 
bt  en  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
becau.se  of  their  present  dietary  habits; 
and  it  surely  is  the  hope  of  the  D^art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  that  if  the  Navajo 
project  is  constructed.  It  will  be  farmed 
by  the  Navajos  and  will  provide  thou- 
sands of  homes  for  the  Navajos,  on  the 
reservation,  and  will  permit  them  to 
have  a  wider  diversity  of  materials  in 
their  diet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prom  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Irrigation  project,  water  will  be 
provided  for  110,630  acres  of  land,  with 
an  average  annual  diversion  of  508,000 


acre-feet  of  water.  Is  it  fair  or  unfair 
to  say  that  we  shall  be  spending  $221 
million  on  the  basis  that  the  principal 
objective  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  aid  to 
the  Navajo  Indians,  and  that  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  aid  we  shall  make  avail- 
able, at  a  cost  of  $221  million,  110,630 
acres  of  land  for  food  production? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  There  are 
two  parts  to  the  project.  The  San 
Juan-Chama  project,  which  costs  $86 
million,  does  not  involve  the  production 
of  food  for  the  Indians,  nor  does  it  m- 
volve  a  great  deal  of  water  to  be  used 
on  irrigable  land.  There  is  a  provision 
for  a  small  amount  of  irrigation.  Some 
of  it  is  supplemental  irrigation  to  the 
mid-Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District, 
But  my  guess  is.  and  has  been,  that  the 
water  which  will  be  provided  by  the  San 
Juan-Chama  diversion  will  be  used  by 
the  city  of  Albuquerque  for  supplemen- 
tal water  supply,  and  will  also  be  used 
to  supply  Santa  Fe  and  other  cities  and 
towns  in  the  area,  and  will  also  be  used 
at  the  Los  Alamos  project,  where  water 
is  now  being  pumt>ed  at  tremendous  ex- 
pense. The  water  which  will  be  pro- 
vided there  will  be  ext>ensive  water,  and 
will  be  used  for  municipal  water 
purposes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  part  of  the 
$221  million  will  be  used  for  the  San 
Juan-Chama  project? 

Mr.  ANDETISON.  Eighty-six  million 
dollars;  and  the  Navajo  project  will  re- 
ceive $134  million.  So,  to  get  the  matter 
In  proper  perspective,  that  means  that 
$134  million  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  110,630  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  other  words,  to 
make  available  110,630  acres  of  land  for 
the  cultivation  of  crops,  we  shall  be 
spending  $135  million? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Approximately,  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  made 
sjjecial  effort  to  point  out  that  the  crops 
which  will  be  grown  on  this  land  are  not 
mw  in  surplus  supply  in  the  United 
States. 

By  that  statement,  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  mean  to  imply  that 
he  recognizes  that  about  a  week  ago  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  granting  special 
Inducements  to  feed  grain  farmers  to 
take  acreage  out  of  production,  so  as  to 
stabilize  the  farmers'  business:  but  by 
means  of  this  bill  we  seemingly  shall  be 
doing  the  very  opposite  of  what  we  rec- 
ommended only  1  week  ago? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  I  do  not,  be- 
cause the  crops  which  will  be  raised  on 
this  land  are  not  among  the  ones  which 
now  are  in  surplus  supply  in  the  United 
States.  For  example,  in  the  Nation 
there  are  many  areas  which  are  produc- 
ing citnis  fruits.  By  developing  irriga- 
tion projects  in  Arizona,  we  might  be 
able  to  add  to  the  production  of  citrus 
fruits;  but  thus  far  what  we  have  done 
has  not  had  that  efTect,  at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  does  recognize  that 
within  this  proposal  there  are  elements 
which  seem  to  be  exactly  in  conflict 
with  what  we  were  trying  to  do  last  week, 
when  we  took  steps  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce farm  acreage  for  the  production  of 
feed  grains. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  land  on  the 
project  were  used  to  produce  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  pointing  out,  instead,  that 
crops  now  in  surplus  supply  in  the 
United  States  will  not  be  produced  on 
this  land? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  am  simply 
tiTing  to  find  what  was  the  testimony  of 
the  representative  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council.  Mr.  J.  Maurice  McCabe.  That 
testimony  appears  on  page  39,  as  follows: 

In  the  operation  of  our  training  farm  we 
have  learned  what  crops  are  most  feasible 
and  yield  the  highest  retiorn  on  soils  similar 
to  that  of  the  proposed  Navajo  Indian  ir- 
rigation project.  We  have  found  that  3 
crop-years  of  alfalfa  will  build  up  the  soil, 
and  that  thereafter,  without  missing  a 
single  crop-year,  the  lands  can  be  sown  to  a 
number  of  grasses,  and  will  produce  superior 
irrigated  pasture,  capable  of  supporting  2 
cows  or  10  to  12  sheep  per  acre.  Our  train- 
ing farm  produces  6  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa. 
The  proposed  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect should  be  Just  as  productive. 

The  actual  cash  crop  of  the  farmers  will 
be  the  livestock  they  feed  from  their  pasture 
crops  and  certain  truck  farm  products.  We 
do  not  plan  to  produce  any  crops  which  are 
currently   In   surplus. 

I  may  say  that  not  only  was  that  his 
testimony,  but  that  has  also  been  the 
plan  of  those  who  have  cooperated  with 
the  Navajo  Indians  on  the  project.  Mr. 
Keesee,  their  engineer,  has  been  working 
on  that,  to  make  sure  that  crops  which 
are  not  at  the  present  time  in  surplus 
supply  will  be  produced  there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  state  the  per  acre  value  of 
the  110.000  acres  of  Navajo  Indian  land 
which  will  be  made  food  producing? 
What  is  the  present  value  per  acre? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  At  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  extremely  low. 
It  is  desert  country  which  has  virtually 
nothing  on  it.  Some  of  it  has  produced 
some  oil.  and  is  very  valuable  from  that 
standpomt.  But  I  have  flown  across  it 
many  times;  and.  from  the  surface 
standpoint,  I  would  say  it  has  a  value  of 
$5  or  $10  per  acre. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  we  would  be 
spending,  on  land  which  now  has  a  value 
of  $5  or  $10  an  acre 

Mr,  ANDERSON.    Over  $1,000  an  acre. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Over  $1,000  an  acre 
to  make  the  land  produce  food  products 
which  are  not  now  in  surplus  supply  in 
the  United  States.  Has  the  committee 
decided  that  such  an  expenditure  of 
$1,000  an  acre  in  aid  of  the  national 
farm  economy  is  justifiable? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  The  commit- 
tee has  twice  said  that,  because  two 
problems  are  involved  here:  Not  only 
the  general  question  of  the  improvement 
of  land  by  putting  water  on  it;  but.  also, 
in  1868  this  tribe  had  a  treaty  with  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  in  the  treaty  the 
Government  guaranteed  that  it  would 
do  certain  things  for  the  Navajo  Indians. 
However,  many  of  those  things  have  not 
been  done.  The  Navajos  have  been, 
and  currently  are.  maintaining  a  suit 
against  the  Government,  because  of  the 
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failure  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty 

This  project  would  help  solve  that 
problem,  because  it  would  provide  homes 
for  a  Rreat  many  Navajo  families  and 
for  about  10,000  to  12,000  of  the  Navajo 
Indians,  of  which  there  are  now  about 
8'.  000  in  all.  Not  only  is  it  considered 
that  this  project  will  make  it  possible 
for  10  000  or  12.000  of  them  to  live  on 
the  land ;  but.  in  addition,  the  usual  ex- 
poi  lence  with  the  development  of  irnKd- 
tion  projects  is  that  4  or  5  people  are 
aoie  to  live  in  the  towns,  for  every  person 
w.  ho  IS  put  upon  the  farms 

Therefore,  they  hope  they  can  take 
care  of  a  great  many  of  the  N'avajos  m 
the  small  towns  that  will  be  developed 
around  the  irrigation  project  It  is  a 
somewhat  different  situation  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  irrigation  project 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  support  tiie  bill. 
one  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1,230  an  acre  on  land  that 
is  worth  $7.50 — I  am  takiuR  the  ni»an 
of  $5  and  $10 — Is  Justifiable  economics, 
and  therefore  the  bill  ouL'ht  to  be 
approved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Other  per.sons 
might  dispute  my  $5  or  $10  figure  I  am 
ti-ying  to  answer  very  honestly  and  say 
that  these  are  desert  lands  which  art- 
wastelands  unless  water  is  put  upon 
them  I  farm  a  few  irrigated  acres  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Without  water. 
It  becomes  blowing  sand,  and  is  not  very 
valuable  With  water  on  it.  it  becomes 
valuable. 

The  Navajo  Indians  have  a  vei-y  mea- 
ger livelihood.  For  1938  the  estimated 
per  capita  income  was  $467  for  the  Nava- 
jos,  compared  to  a  national  average  of 
$1,940  for  the  country  as  a  whole 

As  I  have  stated,  we  have  treaty  obh- 
gations  with  the  Navajo  Nation,  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  build  up  thtir  aver- 
age income  so  that  they  may  became 
self-sustaining.  About  16  2  percent  of 
the  individual  Navajo  income  is  dt'i  ived 
from  welfare,  unemploymtnt.  and  simi- 
lar sources.  Eighty-three  percent  is 
earned  income.  And  yet  it  comes  to  only 
a  little  more  than  $400  a  year 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  a.ssimie  thar 
the  principal  objective  of  this  bill  is  to 
fulfill  the  obligation  of  debt  to  the  Nava- 
jo Indians? 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     It  in.   to  my   mind 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  are  ^v  spt-nduu; 
$85  million  on  these  other  project.s,  if 
the  principal  objective  is  to  correct  a 
wrong  that  we  perpetrated  allegedly, 
upon  the  Navajo  Indian.s^ 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  am  iu)t  paiticu- 
larly  saying  it  was  a  wrong  perpetrated 
on  the  Navajo  Indians  I  do  say  that 
when  the  Navajos  were  moved  from  the 
area  in  which  they  were  livmi;  u^  lh(> 
Bosque  Redundo.  and  then  moved  back 
to  the  reservation,  it  wa.s  done  pursuant 
to  a  treaty.  There  are  suites  all  over  the 
United  States  based  on  Indian  treaties 
There  now  exists  a  special  court  to  hear 
the  Indian  claims,  and  a  special  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

The  $86  million  project  is  a  separate 
project.  It  is  in  the  bill  for  the  reason 
that  the  State  of  New  Mexico  has  a 
right,  under  the  upper  Colorado  River 
compact,  to  allocate  the  water  coming 
u\*o  the  State,    In  its  decision  to  allocate 


water.  It  decided  certain  uses  would  be 
made  in  the  Navajo  project,  but  it  would 
not  ignore  the  more  populous  .section  of 
the  State  which  follows  the  Rio  Grande 
River. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  recjulrements  laid 
down  by  the  then  Governor  of  tlie  .state 
who  IS  aLso  the  present  Crovernor  of  the 
State,  there  was  a  decision  to  ct)mbine 
the  two  projects  in  a  single  bill  The 
State  of  New  Mexico  askfd  that  if  a  bill 
was  to  be  adopted  to  include  th."  Nava- 
jos. It  include  the  San  Juan-Chanui 
transmountam  diversion  m  order  that 
remaining  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
u.sable  bv  the  State  of  New  Mexico  could 
be  used  in  another  river  valley  That  is 
why  the  pioiects  are  in  the  same  bill 
They  are  not  here  bv  rh<'  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  but  by  lea•^on 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  conserva- 
tion board  of  the  .'-;tate  of  New  Mexico 
and  the  Goveinor  of  the  State  That  is 
why  they  are  tuxl  touether  in  one  bill 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  will  require  construction 
of  canals  carrym:^  water  what  distance'' 
What  will  be  the  U-n.'th  of  the  canals 
diverting  the  water  from  one  ba.sin  into 
another?  Will  it  run  a  distance  of  100 
miles  or  more'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  Yes  It  dei)ends  a 
little  on  the  final  type  of  construction 
which  IS  to  be  decided  upon  This  proj- 
ect started  more  than  50  years  atio  and 
progressed  very  slowly,  because  we  had 
to  have  built  irrigation  projects  of  large 
dimerusioas  to  permit  it  If  the  early 
plan  IS  utilized,  of  reaching  up  into  the 
State  of  Colorado  and  tapping  fingers  of 
water  in  southern  Colorado,  the  canal.s 
will  exceed  100  miles  In  length      I  regret 

1  am  not  able  to  say  to  the  Senator  what 
the  leniith  will  be,  but  they  will  be  more 
than  100  miles,  and  I  would  l;ues.^.  m 
tlie  neiuhborhood  of   140  mile.s 

If.  however,  the  water  Is  taken  from 
the  face  of  the  Navajo  Dam.  which  is 
now  nearing  completion,  and  is  carried 
m  laige  tunnels  to  the  Continental  Di- 
vide, then  lifted  over  the  Continental 
Divide  and  dropped  down  the  other  side, 
the  tunnel.^  will  be  in  the  neiuhb^uhood 
of  85  or  90  miles.  althouKh  I  may  be 
making  a  misstatement  I  hope  tlie  Sen- 
ator will  reali/e  that  I  am  gue.ssmg  It 
may  be  90  miles,  and  perhaps  100  miles 

Mr   L.\USCHK      I  will  read  from  pa^e 

2  of  the  leport.  section  6; 

That  liie  initial  phasr  of  the  San  .lunn- 
Ch.ima  diverslun  will  a&sure  nipans  of  pro- 
\uluig  water  for  Irrigation,  for  existing 
ilevelopnit^nts  .ti.fl  urgently  needed  addition- 
al n-iunlcip<il  iind  indu-strlal  supplies  iwall- 
.'ible  for  the  city  of  Albiiquerqiie  nnd  defen.ie 
in.stallatlon.'i 

The  San  Juan-Chanui  diversions  will 
supply  water  supplementing  present  Ir- 
ruation  supplies,  and  thus  increase  the 
pnxluction  of  fixxl  in  the  area  .served  bv 
the  .San  Juan-Ch.ima  diveision 

Mr  ANDERSON  The  oriuiiuil  proj- 
ect called  for  the  use  of  supplemi'iital 
water  on  81  000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Consetvancy  Dis- 
trict Tl-ie  land  m  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  Consei'vancv  District  has  been 
.shrinking  rather  rapidlv  (Originally  I 
believe  I  owned  1  706  acre.s  withm  the 
Middle    Rio    G:  ancle    ( 'i  vnservancy    Dis- 


trict. Of  that  I  do  not  suppose  more 
than  400  acres  is  now  actually  beini; 
cultivated,  and  of  that  400  acres  I  hope 
within  a  few  years  none  will  be  culti- 
vated      rhe  land  is  being  subdivided. 

While  the  original  project.s  embraced 
those  acres  m  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District  and  there  were 
su;'  'estions  for  the  use  of  supplemental 
water,  the  price  of  the  supplemental 
water  IS  rather  hi^h,  and  thus  far  we  are 
pumping  more  cheaply  than  the  cost  of 
the  supplemental  wat«'r  Therefore,  the 
suiiplementai  water,  when  finally  fur- 
nished by  tlie  .Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
will  be  ustKl  by  the  people  of  Helen. 
.S(x-orio.  and  by  the  military  reservations 
at  Kirtland  Wasc.  .Sandia  Hivse,  and  al.so 
tlie  White  .Sands  I'rovuu'  Grounds  far- 
ther down  the  river 

In  addition,  of  course  the  city  of  Los 
Alamos,  now  composed  of  .some  12,000  to 
14  000  people,  or  perhaps  more  was  built 
on  a  little  lecke  of  uround  which  wa.s 
purpo.sely  utili/ed  because  i'  was  Inac- 
ce^.•^lble  The  water  supply  consists  of 
pumpint;  water  at  a  place  near  Ho.sque 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  liftm; 
the  water  .several  h.undred  feet  t')  the 
mesa  It  would  be  po.ssible,  if  the  engi- 
neering project  which  I  last  mentioned 
to  the  .Senator  were  to  be  utili/ed,  to  take 
water  from  the  face  of  the  Navajo  Dam 
and  to  t;ansiK)rt  it  in  tunnels  and  in 
closed  conduits  tliereby  diverting  the 
water  to  satisfy  the  i  (•<juii  ements  of  Los 
Alamos  and   the  city  of  .santa  Fe 

.My  gues.s  is  that  when  the  project  is 
constnictKl  the  w.itii  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely municipal  water  There  will  be 
pel  ha()s  2ii  OOU  acre-feet  which  is  likely 
to  be  usfHl  m  an  exchanue  water  project 
m  the  northeiii  pa:t  of  .New  Mexico,  co- 
mg  I  think  into  tlnee  aieas  Taos  is 
one  Ceno  is  another  And  Quemado 
is  the  third  These  are  lather  small 
areas  not  now  adecjuately  se!"vetl.  where 
r.-lief  measures  aie  constantly  beint.'  uti- 
li/ed  FU'  the  diversion  of  wat4^r  from 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  to  which  the 
areas  do  not  now  have  water  riulits 
and  by  substituting  San  Juan  Rivei 
water  into  the  Rio  Cirande  River  at  a 
point  below  the  confluence  with  the  Rio 
Grande  these  areas  m  iiMrfhi'ii  New 
Mexico  can  be  taken  care  of  Ttiat  will 
be  irrigation  water 

A'.'aln  however,  we  are  dealing  with 
areas  which  are  6.000  feet  in  elevation 
and  hiu'her  These  areas  do  not  pro- 
duce the  types  of  cidps  which  are  m 
surplus  supply  '111''  use  of  the  watei 
would  be  largely  for  small  individual 
cardenin'.,'  That  is  the  pinuipal  use 
of  water  m  these  localities 

Mr      WILLIAMS     of     I3elaware       Mi 
President,   will   t!ie  .Senator    yield  ' 
Mr    .ANDERSON       I  vield 
Mr    WII.LLAMS  ot   Dehiwaie      I.s  the 
Senator    i-feiiink;    to    the    entiie    81000 
acres'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  No  I  am  .soriy  if 
I  stated  It  that  way.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  meant  to  say. 
and  I  hope  I  said,  that  29.000  to  31.000 
acies  represents  water  transfer  in  the 
noithern  part  of  New  Mexico  The 
81  000  acres  refers  to  the  Middle  Rio 
CJraiide  Conservancy  District,  which  I 
doubt  would  actually  purchase  the 
water  ;f  if  came  to  it       My  guess  is  that 
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the  water  would  be  much  more  valuable 
for  municipal  purjioscs  and  for  other 
purpo.ses,  including  recreation. 

I  shall  have  to  give  the  figures  from 
memory,  and  I  hope  I  do  not  do  too 
badly,  but  not  long  ago  there  was  a 
,study  made  as  to  the  value  of  water 
for  various  purix)ses.  Those  who  stud- 
ied it  arrived  at  a  figure  of  about  $30  an 
acre-foot  for  irrigation,  about  $100  an 
acre-foot  for  industrial  use.  about  $300 
an  acre-foot  for  municipal  use,  and 
something  more  than  $1,000  an  acre- 
foot  for  recreational  use  It  was  pointed 
ou  that  the  State  of  Colorado,  if  using 
water  for  its  highest  u.se  so  far  as  fi- 
nancial return  wore  concerned,  should 
use  more  water  for  recreation  and  less 
for  irrmation 

Ml  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
sumim:  the  prospects  are  great  that 
most  of  the  water  in  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  will  be  used  for  munici- 
pal aiu"  industrial  purpo.ses,  and  very 
little  of  the  water  will  be  used  for  farm- 
ing. becau.se  of  the  excessive  cost  it 
would  entail ■' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
coirect  The  fact  is  the  cost  is  higher 
th.m  the  cost   of  pumping  water. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  practically  none 
of  the  water  is  to  be  used  for  farming, 
upon  what  ground  is  the  exp>enditure 
justititd  under  the  irrigation  law,  which 
contemplates  makiim  land  available  for 
liiMiiing' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  It  is  under  the 
same  general  rule  by  which  we  ap- 
;i!o',  eel  several  years  ago,  the  Canadian 
K,\ei  project,  which  serves  the  cities  of 
Amanllo,  Pampa.  and  various  north 
Texas  towns 

It  IS  under  the  .same  rule  by  which  we 
passed,  m  the  last  se.ssion  of  Congress, 
the  bill  for  the  Cheney  division  of  the 
Wichita  project,  which  .serves  Wichita, 
Kins  ,  and  iiriL'ates  only  a  tiny  patch  of 
L-round. 

It  IS  under  th.e  same  rule  by  which 
We  aiipioved  the  Norman  project  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  which  takes  care  of 
a  portion  of  Oklahoma;  I  believe  Del 
City  and  various  other  communities. 

The  probable  greatest  value  of  recla- 
mation projects  in  the  next  25  to  50 
years  is  likely  to  be  the  use  of  the  col- 
li ctive  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  construct  municipal  water- 
works which  no  mdividual  community 
could  afford  to  construct,  thereby  sup- 
plNing  water  to  areas  which  are  greatly 
short  of  water  in  all  of  our  arid  States. 

The  Canadian  River  project,  which  in- 
volves tlie  city  of  Amarillo  and  other 
Texas  communities.  I  believe  was  ap- 
proved by  the  81st  Congress.  The 
author  of  the  bill  in  the  House  was  Eu- 
cene  Worley  of  Amarillo,  who  has  been  a 
judue  of  the  Patent  Court,  I  am  sure,  for 
at  least  10  or  12  years.  Therefore,  I  say 
ttiHt  the  project  was  approved,  I  believe, 
t)v  the  81st  Congress.  It  has  taken  all 
tlie  intervening  years  for  the  cities  of 
this  area  of  Texas  to  agree  ujion  a  sys- 
tem of  charges  by  which  they  would  con- 
struct the  $100  million  project. 

This  is  not  a  new  development.  We 
had  .several  projects  presented  to  the 
last  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
works  to  provide  municipal  water.    All 


of  such  money  is,  of  course,  repayable 
with  interest.  These  projects  are  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  reclamation  pioj- 
ect  In  that  respect. 

On  the  NoiTnan  project  several  million 
dollars  was  charged  to  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife.  On  the  Cheney  Division 
of  the  Wichita  project  SIO  million  was 
charged  for  recreation,  fi.sh  and  w  ildlife. 
although  the  most  recommended  by  the 
Engineering  Departnient  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  $7  million. 

In  respect  to  the  present  proposal,  in- 
volving S86  million,  three  times  the  size 
of  the  Wichita  project,  only  .'^400,000  of 
the  S86  million  is  allotted  to  recreation, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  not  a  reim- 
bursable item? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  $400,000  is  not. 
The  $85.6  million  of  the  $86  million  is 
reimbursable,  but  the  5400,000  is  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
position  that  on  the  basis  of  the  irriga- 
tion laws  of  our  country,  without  any 
food-producing  element  being  tied  into 
the  project,  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  money  for  the  building  of  dams 
to  provide  water  for  municipalities  and 
for  industries? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  could.  A 
portion  of  this  proposal  relates  to  the 
water  exchange  with  the  areas  in  north- 
em  New  Mexico,  where  there  will  be  a 
use  of  water  for  irrigation. 

In  the  bill  is  the  provision  that  the 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District 
could  buy  such  water  as  it  might  desire. 

I  know  that  there  will  be — and  that 
there  have  been — projects  which  involve 
municipal  water  supplies  or  water  supply 
.systems  which  do  not  involve  irrigation. 
I  point  to  the  fact  that  when  the  San 
Luis  project  in  the  State  of  California 
was  under  consideration  an  amendment 
was  proposed  which  would  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  dam  and  would  have  per- 
mitted an  overflow  from  the  back  side 
of  the  dam  into  the  area  around  Stock- 
ton, which  would  have  been  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  domestic  water  and  not 
for  ordinary  irrigation.  It  was  favored 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
but  the  provision  was  not  included  in  the 
final  project.  It  would  have  been  a  per- 
fectly proper  use  of  the  money,  in  my 
opinion,  because  interest  is  paid  on  the 
money.  The  Federal  Treasury  merely 
acts  as  a  banking  agency  for  the  munic- 
ipality, to  supply  funds  the  municipality 
does  not  have  available. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  get  to  the  sub- 
ject of  interest.  What  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide concerning  the  rate  of  interest  that 
would  be  paid  by  local  agencies  which 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  construction? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  bill  provides 
that  such  agencies  would  pay  the  aver- 
age long-term  rate  for  bonds  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  so  pro- 
vide, or  does  the  bill  set  a  specific  sum 
of  approximately  2.37,  which  is  a  figure 
I  recall  reading  from  the  report? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  I  am  not 
misstating  the  figure.  I  think  it  includes 
the  language  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  added  to  the  Norman 
project. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  A  specific  figure  is 
stated  somewhere  in  the  report. 

Mr.   ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  long- 
term  interest  rate  that  is  proposed  to 
be  paid? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  approximately 
2"' (J  percent  as  a  loni^-tcrm  obligation  of 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  figures  which  I  lead  in  the  re- 
port do  not  indicate  that  rate  of  inter- 
est. I  shall  not  ask  the  Senator  imme- 
diately to  locate  tine  figure,  nor  shall  I 
try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  original  lan- 
piiacc  in  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage 
Basin  Act  was  changed  from  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  original  bill.  S. 
500.  in  order  to  follow  a  recommendation 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  that 
time:  namely,  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  not  be  what  it  had  been  in  pre- 
vious irngaiion  projects,  but  the  average 
long-term  interest  rate  of  the  United 
States,  which  runs  from  5  years  to  what- 
ever year  of  maturity  the  obligation 
contains. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Referring  to  page  8 
of  the  report 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  finish  by 
saying  that  we  then  got  into  a  position 
in  which  language  was  inserted  in  the 
bill  .so  as  to  provide  that  the  rate  should 
not  be  the  average  rate  but  should  be 
based  on  the  average  yield.  Recently, 
we  have  been  in  a  very  strange  situation, 
in  w  hich  the  average  yield  on  long-term 
bonds  rose  to  3'^8  percent.  At  3^8  per- 
cent almost  every  irrigation  or  recla- 
mation project  would  have  been  unfeasi- 
ble. The  Hoover  Dam,  which  is  a  great 
and  fine  tiibute  to  the  engineering 
skills  of  this  country,  could  only  have 
been  constructed  with  money  at  3  to 
S's  percent  interest.  It  would  not  pay 
out  at  3^8.  nor  would  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  or  any  of  the  other  large  dams  of 
the  country.  Therefore  we  tried  to 
change  the  rate  and  we  came  out  with  a 
different  figure.  The  bill  carries  the 
same  provisions  that  all  other  bills  car- 
ry, and  that  is  that  the  interest  rate 
shall  be  a  long-term  rate,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 2^8  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Referring  to  page  8 
of  the  report.  I  find  a  statement  that 
the  costs  allocated  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  including  interest 
during  construction,  would  be  paid  over 
a  50-year  period  with  interest  on  the 
unamortized  balance  using  the  interest 
rate  of  2.632  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  the  figure  he  has  stated 
is  pretty  close  to  2^8  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  figure  of  2.632 
percent  does  not  reflect  the  average  long- 
term  interest  rate  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  challenge  that 
statement.  I  think  it  does.  The  Treas- 
sury  Department  so  certifies.  I  am  sure 
it  would. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor stated  that  these  projects  could  not 
be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
est yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  I  said  these 
projects  could  not  be  constructed  if  the 
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local  groups  had  to  try  to  borrow  the 
necessary  money  themselves.  These 
projects  involve  municipal  water  sup- 
')ly  and  would  be  handled  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  return  on  long-term  Gov- 
enaner.t  bonds.  That  amount  of  inter- 
est would  be  charged  to  them,  and  would 
be  paid 

Mr  LAUSCIIE.  We  have  reached  an 
understanding  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  .said,  that 
the  averace  interest  rate  on  long-term 
Government  bonds  is  now  2  632  percent. 
Mr  ANDERSON.  I  am  not  trying  to 
quibblf  on  the  point.  I  wi.sh  to  say  only 
that  thLS  amount  is  determined  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  may  not  be  tliat 
ft'^ui-e  today,  but  it  will  be  on  June  3'Jth 
and  was  on  June  30th  last. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  provide 
that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  the 
average  rate  or  does  the  bill  specifically 
state  that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  2  632 
percent ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  intere.st  rate  ;s 
not  sTJeciflcally  stated.  The  bill  states 
that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  the  rate 
which  would  be  applicable  on  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project  It  do«s 
not  have  to  be  stated  in  the  bill  That 
provision  was  changed  by  an  amendment 
to  the  Norman  project,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  the  rate  should  be  the  rate  of 
the  long-term  bonds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Coming  to  the  finan- 
cial feasibility  of  the  project,  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  financially  fea.sible. 
what  life  was  used  In  making  the  calcu- 
lation.' Was  it  a  100-year  life  of  the 
projecf 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  with  resi>ect  to 
the  municipal  water  supply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  about  dams' 
Let  us  consider  first  the  Navajo  Indian 
Dam  project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  the  calcu- 
lation is  made  both  ways.  If  a  100-year 
cost  ratio  is  used,  it  is  1  44  to  1.  If  a 
50-year  cost  ratio  Is  used,  it  is  117  to  1. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Which  formula  was 
used,  the  100-year  life  of  the  project,  in 
ordiT  to  bring  it  up  to  1  44  to  1.  or  the 
50-year  life?  Did  a  50-year  life  make 
the  project  feasible? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Yes.  50  years 
would  be  feasible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  wiili  a  mar- 
gin of  0  17. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes 
Mr.   LAUSCHE.     That  question   dealt 
with  the  Navajo  project. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes 
Mr   LAUSCHE.     What  is  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  San  Juan-Chama  project? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  On  a  100-year  basis 
it  would  have  a  ratio  of  1  26  to  1  On  a 
50-year  basis  it  would  have  a  ration  of 
0  81  to  1 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  a  50-year  basis 
the  benefits  accrued  or  enjoyed  would 
not  be  as  great  as  the  obligations 
incurred? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     So  on  a  50-year  basis 
"the    San    Juan-Chama    project    is    not 
financially  feasible? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Unless  the  water  is 
u.sed  almost  entirely  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  on  the  basis  of 
the  calculation  ma^ie,  on  a  50-year  basis 
the  San  Juan-C'iuima  project  would  not 
be  advisable  fium  a  tmaiieial  stand- 
poinf 

Mr      ANDER.SON      The     Senator     is 

correct 

Mr    LAUSCHE      On  a   100-year  basis 
it  would  have  a  niarpm  of  1  17  to  I'l' 
N!r.  ANDEIiSON.      1  26  to  1. 
Mr     LAUSCHE       I    sup[x..->e    the     100- 
year  f- a.sibility  calculation  wa-s  used  as 
a  consequence  of  the  law  pa.ssed  either 
a  vear  or  2  years  atjo'' 
Mr  ANDEJiSON.     Yes 
Mi    LAUSCHE.     Considerin,;  fiasibil- 
ity  on  a  oO-yeur  basis,  dealing  with  the 
Na. a    1  project,  were  the  direct  benefits 
adequate  to  supixirt  the  financial  feasi- 
bility   or    did    the    financial    fra.sibihty 
only   become   actual   wlun    we   consider 
what  are  suppo.sed  t j  be  iriJ.rect  bene- 
fits'' 

Mr  .\NDLRSON'  No.  tiie  riiie.t  bcn- 
it.ts   made    the   project   feaeable, 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Can  the  Ser\ator  from 
New  Mexico  read  to  me  from  the  report 
on  that  subject '  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  paper  that  the  Senator  now  has. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  While  the  quota- 
lion  that  llie  S»"nator  desires  is  beni:.; 
found.  I  .siiould  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  m  rei><>iting  the 
Navajo  and  San  Juan-Chama  project 
said  that  the  propo.sed  rep<irt  of  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Llie  Iiiterior  on  S  107  indicates 
that  tlie  benefit-cost  ratio  for  the  Uutial 
slaie  of  the  project  is  0  81.  u.sing  direct 
benefit^s  only,  and  a  50-ycar  period  of 
analysis. 

If  we  had  indirect  benefits  that  would 
arise  bccau.se  of  the  nature  of  the  De- 
fense Establi.shment.  there  is  a  pos-sibil- 
ity  that  mo  c  ul  it  would  be  leased  watt-r, 
and  we  would  have  a  sjmewhat  different 
story. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  llie  difference 
in  the  story  '  Would  th--  ratio  be  brouj^ht 
up  to  1.26  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON  No;  I  have  not  cal- 
culated It  I  merely  say  that  if  we  are 
Rriing  to  have  the  lowest  u.se  of  water. 
which  IS  for  irrigation  purpo.ses.  as 
a-rainst  a  hiL'her  u.se  by  municipalities,  we 
would  come  out  uitJ;  a  much  different 
b'"nefit  ratio  from  m  inicipal  u.se  than 
we  wf/uld  from  usm^  the  wat<'r  on  a 
39  nOO-arrf -foot   Irmration  basis. 

Mr  L.\U3CHE  I  a.<vsume  that  in 
inakin::;  the  study  they  ba-.ed  their 
flitures  on  what  they  thought  wuuld  be 
the  actual  u.se,  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
actual  u.se  they  concluded  it  would  not 
be  financially  f-'asible  on  a  50-year  basis 
Mr.  ANDERSON  They  u.sed  as  a 
figure  what  was  considered  to  be  the  pos- 
sible consumption  of  water  in  the  city  of 
Albuquerque,  as  that  demand  has  been 
de\floped  for  many  years. 

I  pointed  out  previously,  ul.cn  tl.i.-. 
subject  was  under  consideration,  lliat  :n 
1920  the  city  of  .^Ibuq  lerq  le  had  a  popu- 
lation of  iibout  I.tOOO  In  1930  it  had  a 
population  of  about  22  000.  In  1940  it 
had  a  population  of  about  36.000.  In 
1950  It  had  a  ixipulation  of  about  96.000. 
In  1960  it  had  a  population  of  about 
200,000.  That  growth  in  the  past  few 
years  has  made  its  need  for  municipal 


water  much  greater,  and  therefore,  the 
po.ssibility  of  marketing  water  at  a 
huhrr  rate  was  much  bttUT.  It  Is 
pretty  hard  to  ^o  back  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  s;iy  that  the  cily  of 
Albuquer()ue  i.s  t-oin^;  to  abandon  its 
wells  and  buy  lUs  watrr  m  tlus  way,  when 
no  sucn  conliact  iais  been  entered  into 
as  yet. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the 
SiTialoi  s  interpretation,  am  I  to  assume 
that  1',  t  us  siiy.  a  city  m  mid-IndiaiiU 
couid.  umier  the  pend:n>{  bill,  if  il  be- 
cam'"  law.  procuie  money  to  buud  water 
supply  projects? 


Mr    ANDERSON. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE. 
trially  and  for  the 
ter    in    the    h.ii.i  s 
mid-Indiana. 

Mr     ANDERSON 
tuuf    a    restriction 


Well  

To  lie  u.sed  indus- 
con.umptioa  of  wa- 
of    people    living    in 


There  was  for  a 
oil  tl'.e  number  of 
States  which  are  iiu  ludid  m  the  recla- 
matum  s.\stem.  I  wuuld  think  that 
Indiana  mii^ht  not  be  one  of  tho.se  Slates 
A  city  m  Texas  could,  becaiise  it  has.  A 
city  in  Oklahoma  coulil.  becau.se  it  has. 
A  city  ill  Kan.sas  could,  because  it  has. 
A  city  m  California  could,  becaii.v-  it  has. 
So  could  a  city  m  -An/^ma,  a  city  in  Colo- 
rado u  City  ill  North  Dakota,  a  city  m 
Soulli  Dakota,  and  cities  in  a  gieat  many 
other  Stairs.  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
Indiana,  but  I  doubt  it 

.Mr.  I^USCHE  'I  he  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  served  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. How  many  acres  of  crop-pro- 
ducing land  ar»^  there  in  the  United 
States?     Is  h'   able  to  tell  us? 

Mr  ANDEliSoN.  No.  I  am  not  able 
to  do  so.  I  believe  U  is  around  400  mil- 
lion acres 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  understand  it  to  be 
500  million  acres. 

Mr  ANI)EIi.^t)N.  I  am  only  a  ;-hort 
diihtnce  from  my  friend  on  that  figure. 
I  will  take  his  figure  I  believe  he  is 
including  pastureland.  altliouch  I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  .said  that  if  we 
took  8  percent  of  the  total  crc^p-produc- 
ine  acreage  out  C/f  jiroduction,  we  would 
bi ;:)'.;  consumption  m  .some  reasonable 
relatiomhip  with  the  i:>(jwcr  of  our  p<  o- 
plc  to  co'isume  and  our  jx^wer  to  .sell 

Mr  .ANDERSON.  I  a.ssurc  the  Sen- 
ator tliat  that  is  no  .■  lattment  than  can 
be  attributed  to  mc,  because  while  I  was 
m  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there 
wa.i  constructed,  at  tremendous  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  ureal  many  people,  a  chart 
which  tried  to  measure  the  utilization  to 
wh.ich  It  would  i^e  nrcis.^ary  to  put  tl>' 
farms  of  this  country  it  we  were  to  utili/'- 
them  to  lhe;r  ha'lust  purpose,  and  tiien 
tried  to  calculate  on  the  opixisile  sid  • 
of  th"  (hart  liow  much  fcxxi  would  be 
nce<led  l(j  ^t.ve  each  person  m  the  I'nited 
States  an  adequate  diet  — not  an  expen- 
sive diet,  but  a  diet  which  would  yield 
atxml  3  000  eaU>nes  I  his  was  in  194.1 
or  1946.  At  that  time  we  came  out  with 
almost  a  balance. 

'I  hi"  great  dilluulty  in  our  country  is 
that  we  do  not  u.se  the  land  for  the  pro- 
(!,i(  tion  of  nutrilious  food.  If  we  were  to 
produce  more  meat,  more  eggs,  more  but- 
ter, more  milk,  and  do  it  in  the  finest 
possible  way.  with  crops  that  did  not 
destroy   the  soil,  but   knit  together  the 
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land,  we  would  have  a  shortage  of  agri- 
culture in  the  country  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  feed  grains  bill 
wtuch  we  passed  a  week  ago  contem- 
plated taking  substantial  acreage  of 
iced  grains  out  of  production. 

Mr    ANDERSON      I  voted  against  it. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  I  had  intended  orig- 
inally  to  do  .so.  but  finally  I  voted  for 


It 


I  lemained  an  un- 


Mr    ANDEIiSON 
ieeonslructed  rebel. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  How  many  acres  has 
.!  been  suggested  are  necessary  to  take 
I  111  of  production  so  as  to  bring  produc- 
tion mlo  .some  relationship  with  con- 
^uini)tion'' 

.Ml  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  know.  I 
di.saniee  entirely  with  that  philosophy, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  paid  much  at- 
tt  nlion  to  It  I  have  the  feeling  that  we 
;vould  do  much  better  t-o  stress  livestock 
farming  It  tlie  Senator  will  Indulge  me 
for  a  few  moments.  I  would  like  to  say 
thai  I  ix)inted  out  that  probably  we 
could  make  nood  use  of  our  land  In  this 
way.  For  example,  if  a  man  were  to  be 
confronted  with  about  30  slices  of  toast 
for  breakfast,  he  probably  would  admit 
that  he  could  not  eat  that  much  bread. 
Therefore,  we  probably  would  have  a 
surplus  of  wheat  in  such  a  situation. 
However,  if  we  were  lo  put  on  the  man's 
plate  two  eggs  and  two  strips  of  bacon 
and  one  pu  ce  of  toast,  he  could  eat  that 
breakfast  without  any  trouble.  The 
i>ame  amount  of  grain  goes  into  the  2 
euus  and  the  2  strips  of  bacon  and  1 
piece  of  toast  as  goes  into  30  or  more 
.slices  of  bread 

If  we  were  to  use  more  nutritious  food. 
we  w ould  not  have  an  oversupply  of  agri- 
cultural land  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
the  year  2000  I  believe  we  will  probably 
t)e  a  deficit  nation  with  respect  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  have  only  one  more 
question  to  ask  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
•  itor  from  New  Mexico.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  concede  that  the  admin- 
istration's pioeram  of  a  week  or  so  ago 
was  founded  principally  on  the  projK)- 
Mtion  that  acrcaM'"  must  be  taken  out  of 
production. 

Mr  ANDERSON  Yes;  I  concede 
that 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  If  that  were  the  ad- 
minisir.uion's  principal  objective  in  the 
bill  does  not  the  proposal  before  us  run 
m  direct  confilct  with  it.  when  we  rec- 
o.  i.i/e  the  fact  that  we  would  be  adding 
110  000  more  acres  to  the  production, 
with  the  exception  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says  it  will  go  into 
I>roductlon  of   nonsurplus  goods? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  it 
:  uns  contrary  to  it.  I  tried  to  say  be- 
fore that  the  attempt  was  made  to  take 
out  of  production  cornland  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  take  out  of  produc- 
tion Wheatland.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  he  asked  that  this  land  be 
taken  out  of  production,  indicated  that 
lie  intended  to  raise  the  support  price 
on  soybeans  beyond  the  present  level, 
which  means  that  he  wanted  additional 
production  of  soybeans.  Therefore  in 
this  particular  area  we  would  not  have 


a  conflict,  because  we  would  then  have 
a  livestock  type  of  agriculture,  and  it 
would  not  result  in  the  type  of  surpluses 
that  give  us  the  present  trouble. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  in  the  bill 
it  is  specifically  provided  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  take  acreage  out  of  production 
and  convert  it  into  pastureland  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  livestock. 

I  am  very  eratcful  to  the  Senator  for 
his  courtesy  and  politeness  and  f^entility 
in  takinc  this  time  to  answer  my  many 
questions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  only  wish  to  say 
to  my  friend  that  I  appreciate  very 
much  his  approach  to  this  problem,  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  I 
cannot  .show  him  courtesy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
6  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday. 
March  28,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  27,  1961: 

U.S.   Marshals 

Covell  H  Meek,  of  Iowa,  lo  be  U.S  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa  !or  a  term 
or  4  yea.'-.s.  vice  Clemeiit  W   Cruhan 

Francis  M  Wilson,  of  Mi.ssouri.  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  we.';t«rn  district  of  Missouri 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Burke  Dennis. 

George  A.  B..yer.  of  Alaska,  to  be  US. 
marshRl  for  the  district  of  Alaska  fnr  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Fred  S  Williamson 

Dave  Fresquez,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  U.S 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  W.  Beach. 

Royal  Dion,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  U  S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  George  A   Colbath, 

Harry  A.  Sieben,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  C.  Enard  Erickson. 

U  S.    Attornfys 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Fallon  Kelly,  resigned. 

Francis  G.  Whelan.  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
California  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Laugh- 
lin   E.  Waters. 

William  H  Craig,  Jr  .  of  New  Hami«hire, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  o'  New- 
Hampshire  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Mau- 
rice Bols. 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign    Servici 

Parker  T.  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinarj-  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Julius  C.  Holmes,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  cla.ss  of  career  minis- 
ter, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Sta'rs  of 
America  to  Iran. 


CONPTRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  27,  1961: 

Governor  of  the  Vircin  Islands 

Ralphael    M.    Palewonsky    of    the    Virgin 
Islands,  to  be  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Boisfeuillet  Jones,  of  Georgia,  to  be  special 
assistant  on  health  and  medical  affairs  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

John  M,  Leddy.  of  Virginia,  to  be  aii  As- 
.■-i&tant  Secretary  of    the  Treasury. 

Robert  Huntington  Knight,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  General  Counsel  for  the  Depart- 
nicir    of    the   Treasury. 

nFNFGOTIATION     BOARD 

Tli^'m-'S  D'Ale?nndro,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
tK  r'  nT^nibnr  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 

US    .Attorneys 

D  Je.T  Lance,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
i  Jii.ey  fur  llie  e;itern  district  of  Missouri  for 
a  term  of  4  yeni^,  Vi'-c  William  H  Webster, 
rc^isncd. 

F.  Rustell  .MiHiii.  of  Missouri,  to  be  US 
attorney  fdr  llie  wesiern  district  of  Missouri 
for  a  term  ol  4  years,  vice  Edward  L 
Sclieuaer, 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoNDW.  M\iu  II  27.  VM\\ 

The   House  met    at   12   o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Don  Jones,  Sixth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  'Washington.  D,C..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  as  we  meet  together 
here  in  a  time  of  urgency  and  concern, 
we  turn  to  Thee  for  wisdom  and  for 
guidance.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless 
us  and  help  us  to  use  the  wisdom  of 
our  minds,  the  experience  of  our  lives, 
and  the  convictions  of  our  hearts,  that 
they  might  become  the  instruments  of 
Thy  will  that  we  here  in  this  Congress 
and  this  land  might  be  a  part  of  Thy 
plan.  Save  us  from  sectional  selfish- 
ness and  partisan  pride,  that  we  may 
seek  and  achieve  what  is  the  best  good 
and  the  most  right  for  the  most  people. 
In  so  doing  we  pray  that  we  might  be 
able  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  Thee,  our  God.  We 
ask  It  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, Maich  24.  1961.  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  following  title: 

S  J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
joint  resoltuion  providing  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
tlie    Inrcr-American    Children's    Institute 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.    McCORMACK.     Mr,    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE   LATE   WESLEY   E.    DISNEY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BelchekI. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  announce  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  the  Honorable  Wesley  E  Disney, 
former  Representative  from  the  First 
District  of  Oklahoma. 

He  passed  away  yesterday  at  George 
Washington  University  Hospital.  He 
was  stricken  while  on  an  automobile 
drive  with  his  wife.  Anna,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milton  MacKaye. 

Mr.  Disney  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  from  1931  to  1944.  and  retired 
from  the  House  to  run  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  to  the  Senate,  in 
which  he  was  defeated.  He  served  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  and 
at  his  retirement  was  a  high  ranking 
Member. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress  in 
1944.  Mr.  Disney  has  been  practicing  law 
here  in  Washington  with  offices  in  the 
Warner  Building,  and  has  been  repre- 
senting mining  and  oil  interests. 

He  was  a  native  of  Kansas  and  was 
graduated  from  Kansas  University  in 
1906.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Oklahoma  and  served  as  county  at- 
torney in  Muskogee  County  from  1911 
to  1915.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa House  of  Representatives  from 
1919  to  1924. 

Mr.  Disney  was  a  very  popular  Con- 
gressman, both  with  his  constituents  and 
with  his  colleagues.  He  was  a  friendly 
man.  courageous  and  strong  in  his  con- 
victions, yet  always  tolerant  of  those  who 
differed  with  him. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
1941  while  he  was  serving  here  m  the 
House.  We  soon  became  very  good 
friends  and  our  friendship  lasted 
throughout  the  years. 

He  was  a  man  whose  word  was  as 
good  as  his  bond.  He  carefully  studied 
the  legislation  that  came  before  the 
Hou.>e.  and  he  voted  his  convictions,  re- 
gardle.ss  of  party  ties. 

He  leaves  surviving  him.  his  wife, 
Anna,  and  two  sons.  Wesley  V.  Disney. 
Jr  .  and  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Disney,  both  of 
Tiilsa.  and  a  brother,  R  L.  Disney,  for- 
mer judg"!  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court,  now 
living  in  Norman.  Okla. 

In  this  hour  of  sorrow,  we  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  and  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Disney  and  the  family. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (B4r.  Fdmokdson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  Oklahomans.  and  many 
here  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  have  been 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  the  Honor- 
able Wesley  E.  Disney,  one  of  the  pioneer 
statesmen  of  Oklahoma. 

The  record  of  Wesley  Di.sney  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  is  known  and  re- 
spected by  many  who  serve  here  today, 
and  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  proud  of 
the  distin^rulshed  service  of  the  man  who 
represented  the  old  First  Congressional 
District  so  well- 

I  first  came  to  know  former  Congress- 
man Disney  while  I  was  serving  as  county 
attorney  in  Muakogee  County,  Okla.    It 


was  a  post  which  he  had  filled  himself, 
from  1911  to  1915.  shortly  after  state- 
hood. 

From  oldtimers  in  the  courthouse  I 
learned  of  the  outstanding  record  which 
Wesley  Disney  had  made  as  a  prosecutor 
and  as  a  public  servant,  and  I  learned 
also  of  the  high  rc;;ard  with  which  he 
was  held  by  people  in  our  hometown  of 
Muskogee. 

Later,  when  tlie  State  of  Oklahoma 
was  redistrict<'d  and  the  late  William  G. 
St:t,'lor  decided  to  retire  from  this  body. 
I  became  a  candidate  for  the  new  Second 
Congressional  Di.^trict.  This  new  district 
included  many  of  the  counties  formerly 
repre.sented  by  Wesley  Disney,  and  I  have 
heard  his  name  called  often  by  his  for- 
mer constituents  in  these  counties. 

Without  exception,  the  men  and 
women  he  once  repre.sented  in  this  body 
h.ive  spoken  with  huh  retiaid  and  respoct 
for  Wesley  Disney.  Ht>  had  .served  them 
conscientiously  and  effectively  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  record  of  his  reelection 
campaigns  is  a  record  of  steadily  in- 
creasing majorities  from  the  old  First 
District. 

In  my  own  first  campaign  for  Congress. 
Wer-.ley  Disney  was  a  source  of  much  wi.se 
counsel  and  helpful  advice.  1  he  friends 
to  whom  he  referred  me.  in  the  counties 
he  knew  so  well  without  exception  have 
proved  to  be  good  and  loyal  friends  whose 
only  request  has  tx>en.  "Be  the  .same  kind 
of  Congressman  that  we  knew  m  Wesley 
Di.'^nf'y." 

After  coming  to  Washington.  I  valued 
hi'Thly  the  occasional  visits  which  Con- 
gres.'^man  Disney  paid  to  my  office,  and 
the  wise  words  of  advice  and  coiaisel 
which  he  brought  with  him. 

My  wife  and  I  enjoyed  and  cheri.shed 
the  friendship  of  both  Wesley  Disney  and 
his  beloved  wife,  who  stood  faithfully  at 
his  side  through  the  years. 

To  Mrs.  Disney,  to  their  fine  sons,  and 
to  all  in  this  outstanding  family,  go  our 
warm  sympathy  in  this  liour  of  bereave- 
ment. 

We.slcy  E  Di.sney  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  a  man  of  great  enthu.siasms  and 
strong  convictions,  and  a  man  trusted. 
re.spected.  and  highly  regarded  by  his 
neighbors.  In  his  pivs.'^ing.  Oklahoma  has 
lost  a  trusted  .son.  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  valued  public  sf-rvant. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BELCHKR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  this  word  of  tribute  to  a 
distinguished  Okhihoman  and  a  former 
distin'ruished  Member  of  this  Hou.se 
Wes  Disney  was  universally  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  men  ever 
to  represent  our  State  in  this  body. 

Wes  Disney  was  my  friend  for  many 
years  He  came  from  a  strong  family 
of  able  and  di.stin^'uished  men  of  affairs 
One  of  his  brothers  was  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  tax  appeals. 

He  was  a  ereat  and  good  man  I  ex- 
tend to  his  family  and  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sympathy  In  this  time  of  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  7 


Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
my  dear  friend,  Wes  Disney.  I  was  not 
aware  that  Wes  had  taken  the  journey 
into  the  Great  Beyond  until  my  friend 
ju.st  announced  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  Wes  Disney  and  I  served  m 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to- 
gether. He  was  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing Members  of  this  body,  a  dedicated 
American— not  only  a  great  man  but 
more  than  tliat.  he  was  a  good  man.  I 
extend  to  his  loved  ones  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr  BEI.CHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  li^gi.slative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  cliar- 
acter.  and  service  of  the  Honorable 
W(  sley  E  Disney. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection, 
It  IS  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  want 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  m  paying  my 
ow  n  personal  respects  and  those  of  Mrs. 
Huran  to  the  memory  of  We.sley  E.  Dis- 
ney. There  are  many  in  the  Congress, 
of  course,  w  ho  do  noX.  remember  Wes 
D..sney.  but  I  coiisider  my.sclf  fortimate 
to  have  come  to  the  Congre.ss  while  he 
was  serving  He  was  able,  friendly,  witty, 
and  altogether  a  very  fine  product  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma.  I  always  felt 
as  though  Wes  Disney  lived  on  a  hilltop 
from  where  he  could  survey  the  events 
occuruig  around  him.  But  when  he 
came  down,  as  he  did  when  I  was  a 
freshman  and  the  House  was  consider- 
mg  the  pay-as-you-go  mcome  tax.  he 
was  very  effective,  very  honest,  and  very. 
very  much  a  credit  to  those  who  were 
supporting  the  leguilation.  Had  Wes 
elected  to  remain  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives conceivably  he  wouli  have  had 
a  chairmarLship.  But  he  chofie  to  run 
for  the  Senate  and,  of  course,  retired 
from  Congress  after  that.  Wes  Disney 
was  an  able  lawyer  and  one  of  the  fine 
friends  who  I  enjoyed  knowing  during 
my  .service  here  in  the  Nations  Capitid. 

Mrs.  Horan  joins  with  me  in  express- 
ing our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Disney  and  the 
members  of  the  fine  Disney  family. 

Mr  WICKP:RSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Icx^t  a  friend  yesterday,  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gre.ss have  lost  a  friend,  the  United 
States  lost  a  friend  yesterday  when  the 
Most  Honorable  We;sley  E.   DLsney  died. 

A  lot  of  us  knew  him  as  a  Congressman, 
and  a  more  honest  and  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  not  sat  in  these 
seats  nor  walked  the.se  hails  nor  worked 
m  the.se  committee  rooms.  Since  he  was 
stricken  with  paralysis  a  few  years  ago. 
all  of  us  who  knew  him  have  marveled 
at  Uie  courage  with  whicli  he  went  about 
his  chores  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
moving,  slowly,  but  very  surely,  despite 
Ins  infirmity,  around  the  city  and  here 
at  the  Capitol.  How  straight  he  stood, 
how  firmly  he  walked,  how  perfect  his 
grooming,  how  courteous  his  manner, 
how  great  a  gentleman.  The  world  is  a 
little  poorer  today  because  Wes  Disney 
died  yesterday.  There  is  a  bright  light  in 
the  place  where  he  stood  so  gallantly.  I 
will  miss  Wes  Disney,  my  friend. 


Id^l 
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UNITED  STATES  AGAINST  ELLI- 
OTT SULLIVAN— UNITED  STATES 
AGAINST  PETER  SEEOER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communl- 
c.i Lion, from  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

March  24,   19«1. 
Tiie  Honorable  the  Si»E.\Kini, 
//oii.vr  n/  Rc-prescnr atxx^es . 

.Sir  As  the  Cleris  of  the  House  of  the  8«th 
Omere.ss  I  received,  from  the  U.S.  District 
C  art  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
two  6ub!>ena8  duces  tecum,  one  In  the  ca«e  of 
I'clcr  Heeger  (criminal  No.  C-152-240),  and 
the  other  in  the  case  of  Elliott  SulIlTan 
(crlminiil  No.  C-:53  238).  Both  BUbpenaa 
ciirecied  me  to  ajpenr  before  said  court  as 
u  witness  In  thesi;  cases  and  to  bring  with 
nie  certain  and  sundry  papers  therein  de- 
scribed in  the  flics  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Thi.s  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Uic  last  House,  as  a  result  of  which  Houae 
Resolutions  47fl  and  477  were  adopted  on 
M.irrh  15,  1960. 

Since  the  development  of  these  caaea  haa 
extended  Into  tho  87th  Congreaa  and  It  la 
well  recognized  tJiat  each  House  controla 
Its  own  papers,  this  matter  Is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House,  In  its  wisdom,  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Rai.j>h  R.  RoBzrrs, 
Clerk,  US.  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
f>ort  the  subpenas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

UNrrxD     States     District    Corar    for    thr 
Son-HERN  District  or  Nrw  York;  tJi*rrnj 
States   or    Amtrica    r.    Piter   Stxcot,    No. 
C   153-240 
To    Ralph   R.   Roberta,   Clerk  of   the  Houae 
of  Representatives,  room  P-42,  the  Capi- 
tol.   Washington,    DC,    Richard    Arena, 
staff    director     House    Un-American   Ac- 
tivities Committee,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washlnglx)n,   D.C.: 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  US  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  at  the  Federal  Courthouse. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  21st  day  of 
M.irch   1960  at   10  30  o'clock  ajn.  to  teaUfy 
In  the  case  of  Untted  States  v.  Peter  Seeger 
and  bring  with  you  the  papers,  documents. 
corresfKindence.  transcripts  of  testimony  and 
repKirts  more  fully  described  on  the  annexed 
scliedulf. 

This  subpena  l.s  issued  upon  application 
of  the  attorney  for  defendant.  Wolf,  P<^per. 
Ri).';e.  Wolf  &  Jones,  635  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N  Y. 

HERB13T   A.   CHARLSON, 

Clerk. 
Cathkrcne    D.  Salamoicb, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
M\RcH  8.  1960. 

Schedule     Attached     to      Subpxma     Dccss 

Tei  L  M  IN  the  c:a£x  of  UNrrsD  States  or 
America  Against  Peter  Seecer 

1.  House  Resolution  2,  84th  Congress,  Ist 
Fo.sslon.  January  5.  1955. 

2  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  84th  Congress. 

3  Journal  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
of  January  13,  1955.  and  Janiuu7  20,  195S, 
InUlcatiug  the  conctltutlon  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  of  tiie  House  of 
Representatives. 

4  The  minutes  of  a  January  20,  1965.  ex- 
ecutive session  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  adopting  a  resolution 
empowering  and  authorizing  the  chairman 
to  appoint  subconunlttees  composed  of  three 
or  more  members,   a  majority  of  whom  to 


constitute  a  quorum,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming any  and  all  acts  which  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole  is  authorized  to  perform. 

5.  The  written  minutes,  record  and  report 
of  an  organizational  meeting  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  January 
1955  at  which  a  preliminary  invei;tigation 
into  Communist  infiltration  in  the  field  of 
entertaining   In    New   York  was   authorized. 

6.  All  transcripts  of  testimony,  memo- 
randa, written  statements,  reports  and  any 
other  material  in  the  custody  or  control  of 
the  committee,  Its  clerk,  counsel,  or  staff 
director,  which  refers  or  relates  to  defendant. 

7.  Original  stenographic  minutes  or  report 
of  any  meeting  of  the  committee  or  any  of 
Its  subcommittees  at  which  the  Issuance  of 
a  subpena  to  the  defendant  to  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  or  any  of  its  subcom- 
mittees was  discussed,  considered,  or  acted 
upon. 

8.  Original  stenographic  minutes  of  execu- 
tive session  or  any  other  meeting;  of  the 
committee  or  any  of  Its  subcommittees  at 
which  the  citation  of  the  defend.int  for  con- 
tempt was  discussed,  considered,  or  acted 
upon,  and  particularly  the  minut'js  of  an 
executive  session  of  the  committee  on  June 
27,  1956. 

9.  The  orlgln.nl  report  approved  by  the 
committee  for  presentation  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  requesting  tiie  citation  of 
defendant  for  contempt. 

10.  House  Reports  2918,  2919,  and  2920  re- 
lating to  the  appearance  of  this  defendant 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  House  Reports 
634.  635.  and  636,  Including  to  July  25,  1956, 
relating  to  the  certification  of  these  reports 
to  the  US.  attorney. 

11.  All  the  annual  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  House  of  Representatives  covering 
its  activities  from  and  Including  the  year 
1938  to  and  including  the  year  1956. 

12.  Transcripts  of  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  of  the  following  named  individ- 
uals, which  testimony  was  given  on  the  dates 
set  opposite  their  names : 

Lee  J.  Cobb,  June  2,  1953;  Jerome  Rob- 
bins,  May  5,  19.i3;  Carl  Poremnn,  September 
24.  1951;  Larry  Parks.  March  21.  1951;  Marc 
Lawrence,  April  24,  1951:  Sterling  Haydcn, 
April  10,  1951;  Richard  J.  Collins,  April  12. 
1951;  Meta  Reis  Rosenberg.  April  13,  1951; 
Roy  M.  Brewer,  May  17,  1951,  and  July  12, 
1958;  Edward  Dmytryk,  April  25,  1951;  David 
Raskin,  September  20,  1951;  George  Hall, 
August  17.  1955:  Vincent  W.  Hartnett.  July 
12,  1956;  Paul  R.  Milton.  July  12,  13,  1956; 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  September  12,  1951;  Prank 
Tuttle,  May  24.  1951;  Martin  Berkeley,  Sep- 
tember 19,   1951;   Harold  J.  Ashe,  September 

17,  1951;  Budd  Wilson  Schulberg,  May  23. 
1951;  Mildred  Ashe.  September  17,  1951;  Leo 
Townsend,  September  18,  1951;  Beriilce  Po- 
llfka  Fleury.  September  24,  1951;  George 
Beck,  September  25.  1959;  Karl  Tunberg. 
Septeniber  25.  1951;  Eugene  Fleury,  {Septem- 
ber 10,  1961;  Eve  Ettinger.  September  10. 
1951;  Anne  Ray  Frank,  September  10.  1951; 
Mendell  Morton  Krieger,  September  11,  1951; 
Stanley  Roberts,  May  20,  1952;  Isot>el  Len- 
nart.  May  20.  1952;  Nicholas  Bela,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1954;  Clifford  Odets,  May  19,  1952; 
May  20,  1052;  Ella  Kazan.  April  10,  1952; 
Melvin  Levy,  January  28.  1952;  Georjfe  Bass- 
man,  January  28,  1952,  Roy  Huggins,  Sep- 
tember  29,    1952;    Allan   E.   Sloane,   January 

18,  1954;  Abram  S.  Burrows,  November  12, 
1962,  and  March  20.  1951;  and  Bernard  C. 
Schoenfeld,  August   19,   1952. 

13.  True  copies  of  any  letters  or  other 
written  communications  or  reports  referring 
to  Peter  Seeger  aent  by  the  committee  or  Ita 
members,  staff  members,  counsel,  agents  or 
representatives  to  Aware,  Inc.,  Vincent  Hart- 
nett, Godfrey  Sctimldt,  Ted  BQrkpatrlck, 
John  Keenan,  Counterattack  ( a  publication ) . 
or  Bed  Channels  (a  publication)  dmlng  the 
period  January  1,  1951,  through  D(!cember 
SI,  1956. 


14.  Letters  or  other  written  communica- 
tions referring  to  Peter  Seeger  sent  by  any 
of  the  persons  or  organizations  or  publica- 
tions named  in  paragraph  13  above  to  the 
committee,  its  members,  staff  members, 
counsel,  agents,  or  representatives  during  the 
period  January  1,  1051,  through  December 
31,  1956. 

15.  True  copy  of  letter  dated  on  or  about 
January  31,  1956.  by  Frank  J.  Tavenner. 
counsel  to  the  committee,  to  Charles  Colling- 
wood,  then  president  of  American  Federa- 
tion of  Tele'-lslon  &  Radio  Artists,  New  York. 

16.  True  copies  of  any  and  all  letters  or 
other  written  communications  or  reports 
sent  by  the  committee,  its  members,  staff 
members,  counsel,  agents,  or  representatives 
during  the  period  January  1,  1951,  through 
December  31.  1956,  to  any  advertising 
agencies,  radio  or  television  broadcasting 
systems,  sponsors  of  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, theatrical  agencies  and  producers,  or 
their  counsel,  agents,  or  representatives,  in 
respect  to  persons  called  or  to  be  called  for 
their  testimony  as  to  Communist  methods  cr 
activities  in  entertainment,  or  in  respect  to 
the  employment  or  nonemployment  of  per- 
sons In  the  field  of  entertainment. 

17.  Any  and  all  letters  or  other  written 
communications  received  by  the  Committee, 
Its  members,  staff  members,  counsel,  agents 
or  representatives  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1.  1951,  through  December  31.  1956,  from 
the  Individuals,  agencies  and  companies  and 
organizations  referred  to  In  paragraph  16 
above  in  respect  to  the  subject  matters  re- 
ferred to  In  said  paragraph. 

U.S.  Di.sTRicT  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict OF  New  York — Umtted  States  or 
America  v.  Elliott  Sut-livan,  No.  C152- 
238 

To  Ralph  R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,    Room    P    42,    The 
Capitol,    Washington.   D.C. 
Richard     Arens.    staff    director.     House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 
You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  at  the  Federal  Courthouse. 
room  318,  In  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
21st  day  of  March  1960,  and  bring  with  you 
the      papers,     documents,     correspondence, 
transcripts  of  testimony  (see  attached  sched- 
ule). 

This  subpena  Is  issued  upon  the  applica- 
tion   of   the    attorney   for   defendant     David 
Scribner,    342    Madison    Avenue,    New    York. 
March  8,  1960. 

Herbert  A.  Charlsdn, 

Clerk. 
Catherine  B.  Salamone, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


Statement 

1.  Transcript  of  testimony  of  Lee  J.  Cobb 
before  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Ai'tivitles  (hereafter  referred  to  as  HUAC) 
on  June  2,  1953. 

2.  Transcript  of  testimony  of  Jerome  Rob- 
bins  before  HUAC  on  May  5,  1953. 

3.  Transcript  of  testimony  of  Martin 
Berkeley  before  HUAC  In  1951. 

4.  Transcript  of  testimony  of  Nicholas 
Bela  before  HUAC  on  December  14,  1954. 

5.  Transcript  of  testimony,  or  written 
statement,  or  written  report  of  oral  state- 
ment of  "a  former  Communist"  who  "Iden- 
tified" Elliott  Sullivan  "In  1951"  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party;  the  material 
sought  be  that  specifically  referred  to  In 
the  HUAC  Annual  Report  for  1953,  Hotue 
Report  No.  1192,  63d  Congress,  2d  seaslon, 
at  page  51. 

6.  Transcript  of  testimony  of  SlUott  Sul- 
livan in  executive  session  before  HUAC  on 
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July   29     1955,   which   was   later   released   I'.'r 
publlration. 

7  HUAC  annual  report  for   the  year   1954 

8  Transcript  of  testimony  of  L;irry  Parks 
before   HUAC  In  or  about  April    1951 

9  True  copies  of  any  letters  i>r  other 
written  communications  it  reports  referring 
'-.n  Elliott  Sullivan  sent  by  HUAC  or  its  mem- 
bers, staff  members,  counsel,  attents  nr  repre- 
sentatives to  Aware.  Inc  .  Vairrnt  Hartnett. 
C«)dfrey  Schmidt.  Ted  Kirkpatrlclc,  John 
Keenan  CounterattacK  la  publication),  or 
Red  Channels  (a  publication)  during  the 
periix  January  1.  1951.  throutfh  December 
31    1956 

10  Letters  or  oth^r  writ'cn  communica- 
tions referring  to  Elliott  Sullivan  sent  by 
any  of  the  persons  or  orf .ini,^ailons  or  puh- 
licatlon.s  named  In  paragr.iph  9  above  to  the 
HUAC.  Its  members,  staff  nienitK'rs.  counsel, 
agents,  or  representatives  during  the  period 
January   1.  1951,  through  December  31     1956 

11.  True  copy  of  letter  dated  on  "r  about 
January    31,    1956,    by    Frank    J     Tavenner 
counsel    to    HUAC.    to    Charles    C(illln^wtx)d 
then    president    of    American    FederatiDii    jf 
Television  and  Radio  Artist.-:    New  Y  'fk 

12  True  copies  of  any  and  .ill  letters  or 
lither  written  communications  nr  repfirta 
sent  by  HUAC.  its  members.  st.ifT  members, 
counsel  agents,  or  represenuiti-.  i-s  during  the 
perlixl  January  1.  1951.  lhr«u><h  December 
31  1956.  to  any  advertising  agencies  radio 
or  television  broadcasting  .svstems  pimsurs 
of  radio  and  television  programs  theatrical 
agencies  and  producers,  or  their  counsel. 
agents,  or  representatives,  m  respect  to  ;5er- 
.■ions  called  or  to  be  called  for  their  testi- 
mony as  to  Communist  methods  or  activi- 
ties in  eiitertalnment.  or  In  respect  to  the 
employment  or  nonemplovment  of  persons 
m  the  field  of  entertainment 

13  .\nv  and  all  letters  or  written  com- 
rnunicatMns  received  by  the  HUAC,  its  mem- 
bers. statT  members,  counsel  agents,  or  rep- 
re.seri'atlves  during  the  peri'>d  January  1. 
1951.  *hr  )ugh  December  3  1 ,  l'*56  from  the  In- 
dividuals, agencies  and  c>>mp.tnles  and  or- 
ganizations referred  to  in  piragnph  12 
above  In  respect  to  the  subject  matters  re- 
ferred to  msald  paragraph 

14  Original  stenographu-  innuites  of  exec- 
utive ses.sion  or  any  other  tneeilng  of  the 
HU.AC  or  any  of  Its  subcommittees  at  which 
the  -itrttion  of  defendant  for  contempt  was 
discussfd.  considered,  or  acted  upon 

15  Original  stenographic  minuter,  of  any 
meet.ng  of  the  committee  or  <>i  any  of  its 
subcommittees  at  which  the  issuari'-e  of  a 
subpcn.i  to  appear  before  the  committee 
or  anv  of  its  subcommittees  w.ij  discussed, 
considered    or  acted  upon 

16  All  transcripts  of  tfstm^onv.  memo- 
randa, written  statement  reports  and  any 
other  material  In  the  custody  or  under  the 
custcxlv  of  the  committee,  its  agents  other 
than  already  referred  to  in  this  subjiena 
duces  t*<um,  which  refers  or  relates  to  the 
defend. mt 

Ml-  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  I 
offer  A  privileged  resolution  and  ask  for 
Its   immediate  consideraiuui 

The  Clerk  reads  as  follov, >, 

H    Res  234 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  the  Ur.'tPd  Statrs 
of  Amt'rica  V.  Peter  Sergfr  (crimin.il  case 
number  C-152-240>,  penditis?  in  'he  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  -Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  a  subpena  duces  tecum 
wa-s  issued  by  the  said  court  and  addressed 
to  Ralph  R.  Roberta,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  said  court  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  March  1960.  and  to  bring  with 
him  certain  and  sundry  papers  in  the  P'W- 
sesalon  and  under  the  control  of  the  H  iu.se 
of  Representative*:  TTicrefore  be  it 

R.-iolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter  under  the  control  and   in    the  posses- 


sion >f  the  H  >i:->e  >'.  Kepresentallvcs  can.  by 
the  mandate  of  priness  of  the  ordinary 
courts  of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control 
or  possession  but  by  its  [>ermisslon:  be  it 
further 

Rt-^oli'-d  Ihat  when  It  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  I-  urt  T  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legal  iflicer  charged  with  the  admin- 
Is'r.itlon  of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of 
Justice,  or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal 
ofRccr.  for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this 
House  will  take  such  actlou  thereon  as  will 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  consistently 
with  the  privileges  and  rights  of  this  House, 
be  It  further 

R'-voIrcd  That  Ralph  R  Robert*.  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  t:)  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  named  in  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  In  his  office  or  under  his  con- 
trol or  in  possession  or  control  of  tlie  Houac 
of  Representatives,   be  It  furtlier 

Rr^nlrcd.  That  wJien  said  court  detrr- 
mines  upon  the  mnterl:»llty  and  the  relevan- 
cy of  the  p.ipers  and  documents  called  for 
m  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said 
court,  thr-  ugh  any  of  its  officers  or  agents, 
have  full  permislson  to  attend  with  all 
proper  parlies  to  the  proceeding  and  then 
iilw  »ys  at  any  place  under  the  orders  .ind 
control  of  this  House  and  t.ike  copies  of  any 
documents  or  papers  and  the  Clerk  Is  au- 
thorized to  supply  certified  copies  of  such 
documents  or  papers  In  possession  or  con- 
trol of  snid  Clerk  that  the  court  has  found 
to  be  material  and  relevant  i  except  that  un- 
der no  circvtmstances  shall  any  minutes  or 
transcripts  of  executive  sevsions  of  commit- 
tees, or  confidential  pajier^,  documents,  or 
f\le%  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  any 
evidence  of  witnesses  In  respect  thereto,  be 
di'^clivsed  or  copied  i  and  which  the  court  or 
other  proper  officer  thereof  sh;'ll  desire,  so  as. 
however,  the  possession  of  said  document* 
and  papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not  ije 
disturbed,  or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed 
from  their  place  of  file  or  custody  under  the 
said  Clerk:  and  be  It  further 

Rf^olird  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

Thf>  re.solution  was  awreed  to. 

A  motion  to  locon.^id'^r  wa.s  laid  oti  the 
tab!'' 

Mr  M.  CORMACK  Mr  Speak. -r.  I 
offer  a  privileyed  resolution  and  a.sk  for 
its  immedifi^p  ron.>;ideration. 

The  Clerk  r^-ad  a.s  follow.s: 
H    Re,s    235 

Whereas  in  the  c.ise  of  the  Urtttrd  States 
of  Amenca  v  Elliott  Sulltvan  (criminal 
Ciise  number  C152  238i.  pending  In  the 
Ui.itetl  St.ites  District  Court  for  the  S<nith- 
ern  Di.strict  of  New  York  a  snhpena  duces 
tecum  w.vs  i.ssued  by  the  said  court  and  ad- 
dres-sed  to  Ralph  R  Roberts.  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  directing  him  to 
appear  ;us  a  witness  before  said  court  on  the 
sixth  day  of  M;<rch  1961  and  to  bring  with 
him  certiln  and  sundry  papers  m  the  posses- 
sion and  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:    Therefore   be  It 

Ri-solred.  That  by  the  privileges  of  this 
Hou-^e  no  e-.  idence  of  a  diKumentary  ch.irac- 
ter  under  the  control  and  In  the  po-ssession 
of  the  H  'Use  of  Representatives  can.  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  trom  such  control  or  pos- 
session  but  by   its  permi.ssion,   be  It  further 

Ri'tolved.  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  theref>f. 
or  of  any  leg  il  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  dix-umentarv  evidence  in  the 
pos.sfs.Mon    and    under    tiie    control    of    the 


House  is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  ju.s- 
tlce,  or  before  any  judt;e  or  stu  h  legal  officer 
for  the  promotion  of  justice  this  House  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  will  prc^mote 
the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the 
privileges  ;ind  rights  of  this  House,  be  It 
further 

Hriolvfd.  Ihat  R.tlpli  H  Roberts.  Clerk  of 
the  House,  be  authorized  to  appear  at  the 
place  and  before  the  court  n.iined  In  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  before  mentioned,  but 
shall  not  take  with  him  any  pipers  or  docu- 
ments on  file  In  his  office  t)r  under  his  con- 
trol or  in  possession  of  the  IT.u.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives   be  it  further 

Rfsulvrd  That  when  said  court  deter- 
nunes  upon  the  ni.itcriallty  and  the  relevan- 
cy of  the  p.ipers  und  d()<uinent.>>  called  for 
In  the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said 
c<jurt.  through  any  of  Ita  officers  or  ai^ents, 
have  full  permls.^lon  to  attend  with  all 
profjer  parties  to  the  pnxreedlng  and  then  al- 
ways at  any  place  under  the  orders  and  con- 
trol of  this  House  and  t  ike  copies  of  any 
documents  or  papers  and  the  Clerk  is  au- 
thorized to  supply  CLriuied  copies  of  such 
dtx-uments  or  papers  in  possession  ur  control 
of  s.ild  Clerk  th.it  the  court  has  fo.uul  t^.  t>e 
material  and  relev.iiit  (except  that  under  no 
circumstances  shall  any  minutes  or  tran- 
•cr.pts  of  executive  sessions  of  committees 
or  confidential  papers  document*  or  files 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  or  any  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  in  re^pect  thereto,  be  dis- 
closed or  Copied  I  and  which  the  court  or 
otlier  proper  officer  thereof  sh.ill  desire,  so 
as.  however,  the  p<»^8esslon  of  said  dcK-u- 
ments  and  pipers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  or  the  s.ime  shall  not  be  re- 
moved from  their  pi. ice  of  nie  or  custody 
under  the  said  Clerk;  and  be  it  further 

Rrtolted.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  this  resolution  Im-  sub- 
mitted to  the  said  court 

Mr      Hi>!!-NTAN'     of     Michis'aii       Mi 
St^i^-akcr.  uill  tho  mii  Irmaii  yifld"' 

M;-  MrCOIiMACK  I  yn'ld  to  tt;c 
Rcntl.tnan  fioin  Miclii-'an 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Mu-hu-an  I  wi.sli 
to  inquire  about  this  practice  A.s,siim- 
mt,'  that  I  havt"  been  .subpcnaed  a.s  a 
witness  m  .some  proceeding'  that  con- 
cern.s  the  Federal  Government,  may  I 
not  appear  down  heri'  without  tlie  con- 
.seiU  of  the  House'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK  My  undcr.slund- 
iiut  IS  that  while  ConKre.s.s  i.s  m  .se.s.sion 
a   Member  must  oblain  coum-iU  of   the 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  The 
gentleman  means  that  i  must  get  the 
consent  of  the  House  fliat  I  cannot  ao 
down  voluntarily  ' 

Mr  MlCOF^MACK  That  is  my  un- 
der.standinK.  Tliat  is  \Kliy  such  re.solu- 
tions  are  offered 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiitan  In 
years  gone  by  I  h.ave  often  uova'  down 
to  departments.  I  liave  gone  down  on 
.several  occasions,  just  went  down  vol- 
untarily Does  the  gentleman  mean  I 
cannot  do  that  without  Kettm^'  the  con- 
sent of   the  House,  or  permi.ssion'' 

Mr.  McCORMACK  The  gentleman 
nnuiis    while    Coii'^ievs    was    in    .session? 

.Mr    HOFF.MAN  of  Michigan.     Yes 

Mr  .McCORMACK  I  would  say  that 
the  t;enileman  iinwittiiiKly  did  .some- 
thing he  should  not  have  done.  He 
should  have  fust  obtained  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Hou.s<v 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
wonder  if  the  uentleman  will  tell  me 
why.  when  I  could  go  down  without  It? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  a  docu- 
ment luiown  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  has  some  relation  to 
it,  while  the  Conpi^ss  is  In  session. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  "Hiat 
says  you  cannot  be  arrested. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man accept  my  statement  that  this  has 
to  be  done? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  very 
reluctantly  accept  it  because  I  can- 
not see  why  I  cannot  voluntarily  walk 
down  there,  testify,  and  come  back.  I 
do  not  think  I  violate  the  rules. 

If  you  think  I  am  taking  up  too  much 
time,  unless  the  House  takes  some  ac- 
tion, when  I  am  subpenaed  I  will  go 
down. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
is  subpenaed  he  should  get  the  consent 
of  the  House. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
U  S  attorney  calls  up  and  says.  "We 
would  like  to  have  you  come  down."  1 
will  comply. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Suppose 
the  gentleman  did  go  down  there  and 
he  got  into  an  argument  with  the  Judge 
and  he  threw  the  gentleman  in  Jail. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  an  argument 
with  the  Judge.  I  practiced  law  too 
long  for  that. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  you  do 
in  court  what  you  do  around  here,  you 
would  get  into  an  argument. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
not  a  court,  and  you  do  not  have  any 
power  over  me  except  perhaps  the  pow- 
er to  punish  me  for  contempt. 

Mr  ROGER.S  of  Colorado.  Suppose 
the  court  holds  you  in  contempt. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  Of  Michigan.  I  would 
say  T  am  a  Congressman,  you  cannot 
do  that  " 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Suppose 
he  put  the  gentleman  in  jail  and  we  had 
a  rollcall  up  here,  where  would  you  be? 
You  would  be  in  jail. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  wUl 
answer  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  coim- 
try  would  be  very  much  in  danger.  I 
mi«ht  be  called  to  account  in  the  next 
election. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  May  I  make  the 
observation  that  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
f'entleman  from  Michigan  going  into  the 
courtroom,  even  voluntarily,  if  they  had 
a  dictatorial  judge,  a  judicial  tyrant  do- 
insT  things  he  should  not  do.  I  could  not 
conceive  of  the  gentleman  frMn  Mich- 
is'an  subjecting  himself  to  Judicial 
tyranny  In  case  there  was  a  Judge  who 
IS  a  judicial  tyrant, 

Mr.  GROSS,  If  he  were  a  Republican 
judpe  you  would  not  have  a  dictatorial 
jud^e. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DISTRICT  DAY 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  Day. 
The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 


DISTRICTr  OP  COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX 
ACT  AND  PARKINO  PACILITS  ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, I  call  up  H.R.  258,  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  so 
as  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax  imp>osed  on 
gross  receipts  from  certain  sales,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
•ectlon  125  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  Act  (DC.  Code  47-2602)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2  per  centum"  and  by  inserting 
in   lieu    thereof   "3    per   centum". 

(b)  Subsection  i  a )  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (D.C  Code  47  2604(an  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  On  each  sale,  other  than  sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  oft  the  prenilses 
where  such  food  Is  sold,  and  other  than  sales 
or  charges  for  rooms,  lodghigs.  or  accommo- 
dations furnished  to  tr.inKients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  carry  out  the  purpo5cs  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  2  Section  212  f)f  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tix  Act  (DC  Cide  47-2702)  Is 
amended  by  .';trlklng  out  "2  per  centum" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  talce  effect  on 
the  first  driy  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
more  than  si.xty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  From  and  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments,  all  references 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  to 
■ectlona  126  and  127  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
references  to  such  sections  125  and  127,  as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax 
Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on 
certain  gross  receipts,  ut  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees 
and  other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  7.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  col- 
lected under  this  Act,  Including  all  fees  col- 
lected pursuant  to  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  making  appropriations  to  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  such  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  4,  193B 
(District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec.  40-616.. 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  provide  for  the  parking  of  automo- 
biles In  the  Municipal  Center",  approved 
June  6,  1940  (54  Stat.  241),  and  all  moneys 
derived  from  the  sale  or  assignment  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  shall  be  deposited 
In  a  special  account  within  the  highway 
fund  established  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax 
on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  23,  1924,  as  amended  (Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sec,  47-1901). 
Moneys  deposited  in  such  special  account 
shall  be  available,  first,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  enforcing  laws,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  parking  of  vehicles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Metroj)oli- 
tan  Police  force  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
second,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating 
parking  f.'icUitles  under  this  Act;  and,  third, 
for  the  m.ilntcnance  of  highways  within  the 
Di-strict  of  Columbia,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  purchr-sc  cf  highway  equip- 
ment.' 

"Sec.  5  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Facility  Act  of  1942  is  amended  to  road 
as  follows:  'Tlie  Commissioners  shall  in- 
cl\idc  In  their  annual  budget  such  amounts 
as  mny  be  required  from  the  highway  fund 
established  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  April  23,  1924.  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  6.  The  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  is 
amended  by  renumbering  section  10  thereof 
as  section  12  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
following  section  9  of  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"  'Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law.  no 
person  other  than  an  officer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  United  States  Park  Police, 
White  House  Police,  the  zoo  police,  and  the 
United  States  Capitol  Police  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  enforce  any  law,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation relating  to  the  parking  of  vehicles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"  'Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  real  property  shall  be  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  Act  for 
use  as  a  parking  facility  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  agency  are  authorized  to 
operate  and  maintain  only  those  park:lng  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  established  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section.  No 
such  existing  p.arking  facility  shall  be  ex- 
panded or  otherwise  altered  except  to  the 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  Its  con- 
tinued operation  In  the  same  manner  as  it 
was  being  operated  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  7.  All  fees  and  other  moneys  which 
have  been  deposited  in  the  special  account 
of  the  Treasiu-y  of  the  United  States  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Paclllty  Act 
of  1942  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  special 
account  established  In  the  highway  fund 
by  the  amendment  made  to  section  7  of 
such  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Act  of  1942  by 
section  4  of  this  Act,  and  such  funds  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  provided  in 
such   amendment  to  such  section  7. 

"Sec  8.  Sections  4,  5.  6.  and  7  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  July  1,  1961." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  o.^er 
a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan: On  page  2,  lines  8  through  16,  strike 
section  3  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
flLTEt  two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  From  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  amendments, 
all  references  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Use 
Tax  Act  to  sections  125  and  127  of  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia  Sales   Tax   Act   shall    be 
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deemed  to  be  references  to  such  sections  125 
and  127  as  amended  by  the  Arst  section  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  wanted  was  .some 
kind  of  an  explanation  of  what  Uiis  bill 
purports  to  be. 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Tl.at  is  wh.y  I  mo\  e 
to  .strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  letji.sla- 
tion  IS  to  increase  the  .sales  tax  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  2  to  3  cent.s. 
It  seems  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  very  much  in  need  of  additional  rev- 
enue at  this  time.  Our  committee  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  I -cent  addi- 
tional sales  tax  would  be  the  most  pain- 
less tax  that  our  committee  could  place 
upon  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Auchinl  loss  I 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  legislation  was  passed  unanimouslv 
by  the  committee.  I  thmk  with  some  re- 
luctance, because  I  do  not  think  anyone 
wants  to  increase  taxes  anywheie  Bur. 
It  is  necessary,  and  it  was  done  with  the 
approval  of  the  CommisMoners 

I  do  feel,  however.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
a  study  of  the  operations  of  the  Distru-r 
government  is  very  much  in  orMer  to  see 
if  there  is  not  some  way  that  we  can 
eliminate  waste  and  extravawance.  and 
promote  a  little  more  efficiency  Con.so- 
quently  I  am  preparing  now  a  resolution 
which  I  will  submit  in  due  time  to  the 
District  Committee  which  \*ould  em- 
ixjwer  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mi.ssion  to  study  the  Di.stnct  govern- 
ment and  make  such  recommendations 
as  might  be  to  its  advantage  in  the  hope 
that  greater  efficiency  may  ensue  in  the 
operations  of  the  government — you 
might  even  call  it  a  small  Hoover  Com- 
mi.ssion — to  look  over  the  situation  I 
hope  this  legislation  will  pa.ss  unani- 
mously, because  it  is  necessary 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tt;e  majority 
and  minority  members  of  tiie  commit- 
tee may  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  explaining  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlieie  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi  am  South 
Ca'.olina'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr   RHODES  of  Arizona     Mi    Speak- 
er   will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

.Mr  McMHiLAN.  I  yield  to  the  r.en- 
'leman  from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  how  much  revenu;"  th.is  tax 
w'll  raise. 

Mr.  McMillan.  During  the  last  fis- 
cal year  the  2-cent  sales  tax  derived  S22.5 
million.  The  Commissioners  think  that 
this  additional  1  cent  will  provide  $9  mil- 
lion additional  revenues:  that  is.  with- 
out increasing  the  tax  on  food 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  That  will 
be  in  the  calendar  year? 

Mr.  McMillan.     Yes;   that  is  iiylit 


Mr  RHODES  of  An/xjna  So  for  the 
rest  of  the  fiscal  year  you  would  assume 
that  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4  million  to  $5  million  will  be  raised  ' 

Mr  McMillan  I  think  It  will  be  a 
httle  more  than  that,  it  will  be  around 
$7  or  $8  million 

Mr  RHODES  of  Ai  i/ona  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  uiU  this  take 
caie  of  the  expenses  of  the  Di.stnct  gov- 
ernment V,  iKch  Vvere  projected  over  and 
abo\e  the  re^^ular  budget  for  tins  fiscal 
y.:>ar' 

Ml  MeMILLAN  No,  it  will  not  take 
caie  of  all  the  Commi.s.sioners  arc  ask- 
in-  for.  but  we  hope  they  can  -^et  b\ 
with  this  amount 

Mi  RHODES  of  .\M/nna  I'  will  no: 
be  nece>sa!v  tlien.  in  the  oi)iiuon  of  tlie 
chaiim.'in  of  the  cmmittee.  to  rai.se  tlie 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lirnbia  for  the  remainder  of  the  fl.scal 

:,e.i;-  > 

Ml  M'  MIILAN  This  increase  is  de- 
sirable  to   meet    present   and    propcscd 

evpen.ses  l^ieie 

Mr  RHODES  of  .\ii/.ona  Will  it  be 
neces.sary,  to  balance  the  budget  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  rai^e  the  Fed- 
eral payment  ■" 

N'!-     McMILL.AN      If    they    uo    ahead 
w  :'h  all  th.e  projects  th-.'V  have  advanced 
yes  sir 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  All  of  the 
capital  improvement  projects 

.\Ir    MfMII.I.XN      Yes 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yn  Iti  ' 

Mr.  MiMILLAN  I  vield  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia 

Mr,  BROYHIl.L  M:  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seiit  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 

Th.e  SF'EAKKH  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  ot  tlie  genti'man  from 
Virginia  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker  I  favor 
the  increa.se  in  the  rate  of  the  Distrut 
of  Columbia  sales  tax  fmm  2  rents  to 
3  cents  per  dollar,  as  proposed  in  H  H 
2.t8  This  uill  place  all  items  subject 
to  the  sales  tax  at  the  3-cent  level  except 
for  prortrie.>,  on  which  the  sali>s  tax  will 
remain  at  the  pies^-nt  rate  of  i  cent  per 
dollar 

It  IS  estimated  that  this  increa-se  will 
result  m  approximately  $9  million  of 
additional  revenue  per  year  for  the  Dis- 
trict, and  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
amount  of  money  could  not  be  obtained 
by  any  other  form  of  taxation  which 
would  be  as  fair  and  equitable  as  the 
.sales  tax  increase,  nor  as  simple  and 
inexpen.-,ive    to    administer    and    collect 

I  wish  particularly,  however,  to 
addre.ss  myself  to  section  4  of  H  Yi  L'.S8 
which  provides  that  all  moneys  collected 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Motoi 
Vehicle  Paiking  Agency  for  the  u.se  of 
public  iJurkmg  facilities  in  the  District 
shall  be  deposited  m  a  special  account 
in  the  instnct  of  Columbia  hitihwav 
fund  This  ineiudes  not  only  such 
moneys  collected  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act,  but  al.so  all 
moneys-  now  accumulated  by  the  Agency. 
which  pre.sently  amount  to  .some 
n:j  1  (Ml  111  If) 


When  parking  meters  were  first 
authoriztHl  for  u.se  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1938,  by  act  of  Congre.ss. 
the  moneys  collected  from  the  meters 
were  placed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  fund,  as  a  part  of  the  Districts 
revenues  This  policy  was  followed 
until  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  was  en- 
acted m  1942,  creating  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency. 
This  act  authorized  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners, 
through  this  Agency,  to  acquire,  create 
nnd  operate  oflstreet  public  parking 
f;i(  ilitie.s  under  public  regulation  Fur- 
tlier.  It  was  stipulated  that  all  moneys 
collected  bv  this  Agency  for  the  use  of 
l)ublic  parking  facilities  should  thence- 
forth be  used  .solely  for  the  purposes  of 
ttie  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act. 
Thus,  these  parking  meter  and  public 
parking  lot  collection.s  have  been  ear- 
marked since  1942  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  acquiring  and  operation  of  addi- 
tional offstieet  public  i)arking  facilities. 
The  rea.st)ning  behind  this  decision  at 
that  time  is  apparently  expressed  in  a 
.statement  m  the  preface  to  the  act  of 
1942  wtuch  savs  that  adequate  offstreet 
piiikin«  facilities  have  not  been  pro- 
vided by  private  entei  pri.se 

However  correct  this  premise  may 
have  been  m  1942,  I  am  convinced  that 
It  no  longer  is  true,  and  that  private  en- 
leipri.se  is  now  providing  completely 
adequate  offstreet  i)aiking  facilities  m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  .so  in  the  future  as  the  need 
for  such  facilities  may  increase 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  I  have 
consistently  favored  the  encouragement 
of  private  enterpii.se  as  oi)p<)sed  to  gov- 
ernment participation  m  business  whei- 
e\er  this  is  feasible 

Under  the.se  circumstances,  there  ap- 
pears to  me  no  rea.son  why  these  funds, 
now  at;grcgating  some  $3,100,000  and 
estimated  to  reach  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion bv  the  end  ol  fl.scal  year  1962. 
.should  he  idle  m  the  account  of  the 
Motor  Velucle  Parking  Agency  while  the 
motoiing  public,  who  have  paid  out  this 
money,  are  forced  to  tolerate  inadequate 
street  lacilities  such  as  substandard 
paving  and  an  inetTective  program  of 
snow  removal  It  is  estimated  that  the 
District  needs  to  spend  approximately 
$1'..  million  tills  year  to  provide  mod- 
em, elective  equipment  for  snow  re- 
moval and  what  could  be  a  more  ap- 
pioi)iiate  source  for  this  badly  needed 
money  than  the  parking  meter  collec- 
tions from  the  automobile  operators  who 
daily  u.se  the  city  s  streets''  It  seems 
completely  appropriate  to  me  that  this 
very  substantial  financial  contribution 
from  the  motoiir.L'  public  who  utili/e 
the  Distiicts  street  facilities  should  be 
applied  tuwaid  the  adequate  mainte- 
nance i>:'  t liose  st  1  eets 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  am  pleased 
indeed  to  lend  my  support  to  the  pas- 
s..i;e  of  li  li    2'>8 

Mr  Of^OSS  .Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gent  .cinan  vield  ' 

M:  .MrMILI.AN,  I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
m  m  from  Iowa 

Mr  GIIOSS  I  understand  that  there 
are  exemption-  under  the  present  2  per- 
cent tax;  IS  that  collect  '^ 


l!n;i 
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Mr    McMillan.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS  And  those  exemptions 
are  retained  as  to  food  and  certain  other 
items'' 

Mr  MiMILLAN  They  will  not  pay 
additional  taxes  on  food,  or  rai.se  the 
e.vcise  tax  on  automobiles. 

Mr  GROSS  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
!);ain  biufly  the  meaning  of  section  7  of 
the  bill  with  le.spect  to  vehicle  parking? 

Mr  McMillan  in  1942  I  sponsored 
H  bill  creatini;  a  Parking  Fund  Commis- 
sion The  pui  i)ose  of  creating  that  com- 
missKiii  was  to  build  .some  public  park- 
ing lots  m  the  downtown  area  of  the 
Di.stnct  of  Columbia.  At  that  time  we 
liad  very  little  private  parking  facilities 
m  tlie  downtown  area.  During  the  18 
years  that  have  elapsed  we  have  built  no 
public  paikiiu:  facilities  in  downtown 
WashinL'tun  We  have  created  only 
three  fimue  parking  lots.  We  now  have 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  invested 
by  private  enterprise  for  parking  space 
in  the  downtown  area.  My  committee 
VI. a-  I'f  the  opinion  that  we  should  use 
this  tund  on  the  streets  for  some  other 
needed  projects  Since  private  funds 
seem  to  have  solved  the  parking  problem 
in  downtown   Wa.shington. 

Mr  GRO.SS  This  simply  releases  the 
money  for  u.se  on  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cijlumbia'' 

Mr    McMillan      That  IS  correct. 

Mr   GROSS      I  thai\k  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

.Mr  McMillan  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  HAYS  This  subject  has  been 
touched  on  briefly,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  a  little  more  .said  about  it.  I  keep 
readins'  in  tlie  papers  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pay  its  fair  share 
of  the  expeix-es  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia     Is  that  factually  correct? 

Mr  M(  MILLAN  That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  have  always  thought  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  pretty  well  by  the 
District  of  Columbia.  There  are  many 
ixx)ple  Ireie  who  think  the  Federal  Gk)v- 
ei  lament  .should  pay  half  the  expenses 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  jobs  for  a  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar payroll  in  the  District  I  would 
be  more  in  fa\  or  of  a  $50  million  Federal 
payment 

Mr  HAYS  Is  there  not  some  way 
We  can  determine  how  much  property 
the  Federal  Government  owns,  or  has 
taken  ofT  the  tax  rolls,  and  arrive  at 
some  equitable  arrangement? 

Mr  McMillan.  We  have  those 
figures.  However,  in  the  gentleman's 
State  and  in  my  State  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pays  no  tax  on  Federal  prop- 
erty and  we  get  no  Federal  payment  to 
assist  the  State  government, 

Mr  HAYS.  This  is  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States.  I  suppose  the  peo- 
ple m  my  district  do  not  want  to  pay 
taxes  any  more  than  does  anybody  else. 
but  I  think  they  would  be  willing  for 
he  Federal  Government  to  pay  whatever 
is  richt  to  have  this  city  run  in  the 
fashion  in  which  it  should  be  run  as  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  McMillan.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  HAYS.  And  make  whatever  capi- 
tal improvements  are  necessary.  And 
if  a  certain  amount  has  been  authorized, 
I  should  hope  it  will  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  amount  au- 
thorized is  $32  million  and  it  should  be 
appropriated.  If  the  Congress  wants 
to  authorize  more  than  that,  action  can 
be  taken  later. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mi-ssouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  get  into  this  colloquy,  but  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  !Mr.  HaysI 
brought  up  a  question  that  has  been  a 
touchy  one  with  me  for  a  long  time.  I 
expect  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  pay  the  same  proportionate 
share  of  taxes  that  the  people  do  in  the 
district  in  Missouri  that  I  represent. 
And  until  they  do  pay  that  I  am  uoing  to 
object  to  any  increase  in  the  Federal 
contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  w  li!  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  no  fi-ures  before 
me,  but  I  am  willing  to  make  the  gentle- 
man a  small  wager  that  the  real  estate 
taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
three  times  the  average  of  the  real  estate 
taxes  in  the  gentleman's  district. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  accept 
that  wager  in  any  amount  the  t:entleman 
wants  to  name,  because  I  presented 
figures  on  the  floor  of  this  House  .show- 
ing that  the  district  in  which  I  live  pays 
as  much  .school  taxes  as  the  total  of 
taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMILL.^N.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Committee. 

Mr.  HARSH.^.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not 
here  to  hear  the  beginning  of  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  but  as  to  section  7,  was 
there  any  a-s.surancc  given  that  if  this 
money  is  transferred  from  this  trust  fund 
to  the  highway  fund,  it  will  be  used  to 
repair  .some  of  the  streets  and  roads  in 
the  District? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  That  item  is  ear- 
marked specifically  for  street  repair  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  know  that  some  of 
them  are  in  very  bad  shape.  I  was  nearly 
lost  in  one  this  morning,  particularly 
on  Ordway  Street. 

I  intend  to  check  a  little  bit  further 
to  see  whether  or  not  these  repairs  are 
made. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Bad  streets  are  one 
of  the  reasons  that  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation  transferring 
funds  paid  by  individual  motorists. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en'Jro.ssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 


Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax 
imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to 
transfer  certain  parking  fees  and  other 
moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
258,  which  is  under  consideration  today, 
is  exactly  the  same  tax  bill  that  the 
House  District  Committee  reported 
unanimously  on  June  25.  1960,  and  the 
House  passed  unanimously  on  June  27. 
1960 

The  bill  whicli  passed  the  House  last 
year  was  reix)rted  by  the  Senate  District 
Committee:  however,  it  was  too  late  in 
the  .session  for  the  Senate  to  take  final 
action  on  same  before  Congress  ad- 
.lourned.  The  Hou.se  District  Commit- 
tee held  full  hearings  and  unanimously 
reported  H.R.  258  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  with  an  amend- 
ment to  transfer  the  parking  meter 
funds  to  the  District  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

Durint-'  1942.  I  spon.sored  legislation 
citatinp  the  pre5:ent  Parking  Commis- 
sion here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Tiie  purpose  for  creating  this  Commis- 
sion was  to  .see  that  the  funds  collected 
from  i)arkim'.  meters  were  used  to  build 
public  parking  space  in  the  downtown 
iTca  of  Wa.shington.  Eighteen  years 
have  i^assed  since  we  enacted  this  piect 
of  le'.:islation  creating  the  Parking  Com- 
mission and  we  only  have  three  or  four 
fringe  paiking  lots  at  the  present  timi 
built  from  parking  meter  funds. 

When  we  created  the  Parking  Com- 
mis.sion  in  1942.  we  only  had  two  pri- 
vately owned  parking  facilities  in  the 
immediate  downtown  area.  Since  that 
date  private  industry  has  invested  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  in  private 
parking  facilities  and  from  the  best  in- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  secure, 
it  seems  that  there  is  sufficient  private 
parking  space  available  in  the  down- 
town area  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  more  than  $3  million  in  the 
parking  fund  at  the  present  time  and 
since  the  District  seems  to  be  in  dire 
need  of  additional  fimds,  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  parking  funds 
should  be  earmarked  for  repairing  and 
maintaining  the  streets  here  in  Washing- 
ton so  that  the  motorists,  who  pay  into 
the  parking  meters  enough  dimes  to 
create  a  $3  million  fund,  will  receive 
some  return  from  this  money. 

The  present  2  cent  sales  tax  has  col- 
lected S22.500.000  during  the  fiscal  year 
1960  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  District 
will  collect  S9  million  from  the  proposed 
1  cent  additional  sales  tax  even  with 
the  exemption  of  food  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

We  all  realize  that  from  first  glance 
at  the  tax  structure  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  average  person  would 
think  that  the  property  owners  were 
not  paying  their  pro  rata  share  of  taxes; 
however,  since  property  is  levied  at  a 
higher  value  for  tax  purposes  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  than  in  the 
average  State,  the  committee  feels  that 
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the  most  equitable  tax  that  we  could  im- 
pose on  the  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  present  time  would  be  tlie 
1  cent  additional  sales  tax. 


GREEK  INDEPENDENCE   DAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genllemaii  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  all 
peoples  celebrate  their  independence  day, 
and  each  nation's  independence  day  has 
a  special  significance  to  that  naliun,  for 
usually  tliat  day  in  the  hi>tory  of  each 
lation  IS  marked  as  its  national  holiday. 
rhe  Greek  Independence  Dav  of  this 
year,  which  occurred  on  March  2b.  mt  ans 
and  signifles  all  that,  but  to  the  Greeks 
m  Greece  and  everywhere  els«^  it  means 
something  more.  It  is  of  more  sitjnifi- 
cance  because  they  are  conscious  tiiat  the 
Gitfks  were  the  first  ptople  wiio  con- 
ceived and  advocated  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence, and  then  they  had  the  mi.sfor- 
lune  to  be  deprived  of  it  tor  more  tluin 
2.000  years.  That  is  why  the  rebirth  of 
free  and  independent  Greece  was  ac- 
claimed in  all  parts  of  the  world  140 
years  aco.  Greeks  sufTfimt,'  und'r  alu  n 
rulers,  and  their  determination  to  work 
and  fi«ht  for  their  independence  durins; 
all  that  time,  earned  them  the  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  so  many  millions 
in  many  lands  that  they  all  were  nt^htly 
overjoyed  in  seeing  the  rise  of  modern 
Greece  as  a  free  and  sovtr*  '.--jn  slate. 

Yes,  tlie  Greek  people  were  not  free  for 
nearly  2.000  years,  but  tlu-ir  lot  under 
the  OtU>man  Turks  during  the  four  cen- 
turies before  their  independence  was 
worse  than  any  they  had  known  m  their 
long  and  eventful  history.  The  Turks 
never  treated  the  Greeks  as  citizens,  but 
they  were  regarded  as  mere  subservient 
subjects  to  be  employed  and  exploited. 
To  the  independent-minded.  individual- 
istic, and  freedom-loving  Greeks  tins  w  .\s 
an  unbearable  stigma.  .Nomeih.mg  un- 
thinkable to  endure.  But  they  endured 
It  for  nearly  400  years  because  all  their 
attempts  at  rebellion  ended  m  failure. 
They  themselves  alone  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  sul- 
tans. Gallant  and  courageous  as  they 
have  always  been  in  wars,  they  were  not 
able  physically  to  cope  with  tiie  ma.ssive 
mik'ht  of  the  powerful  Ottoman  Empire. 
Fortunately,  however,  thi  Greek  cause 
has  always  had  many  friends  abroad; 
thus,  people  in  other  lands  and  foreit^n 
governments  came  to  the  aid  of  Greece 
and  guaranteed  the  succe.ssful  culmina- 
tion of  their  war  of  independence  That 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  noblest  acts 
that  the  governments  of  certain  powers 
in  Europe  performed  in  that  fateful  year 
1827  More  than  6  years  after  the  Greek 
people  had  unfurled  the  flag  of  revolt 
atiainst  their  oppressors.  Greek  inde- 
pendence was  attained  and  the  people  of 
Greece  set  free  from  the  sultan  s  bond- 
a4;e. 

Today  on  the  celebration  of  the  140th 
Greek  Independence  Day  we  again  find 


the  Greek  people  on  the  ramparts  of 
freedom,  ready  to  fi^ht  for  tlieu-  and  for 
the  free  worlds  independence.  We  sa- 
lute them  as  faithful  and  loyal  allies  in 
this  common  struggle— on  their  iiide- 
pendence  day. 


HAZARDS   OF  IONIZING    RAniATION 

Mr  ASirLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimuu..  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  'hi;,  point  in  the  REcoRn. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  .A.'^HLt.'Y.  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  I  have  become  very  concerned 
about  the  functioning  and  organization 
of  the  Nations  prcrram  for  protection 
a-.ainst  the  h;:.zards  of  ioni/me  radiation, 
for  I  think  the  proiiram  has  been  seri- 
ously impaired  by  overIa;jping  and  con- 
fused laws,  directives,  and  press  state- 
menu,  and  al-so  by  poorlv  onuinized  and 
perhaps  overly    weak   administration. 

Originally  the  ba.'ic  functioning  of  the 
radiation  control  pro.  ram  came  under 
the  aeuis  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946  the  AKC  was  t;iven  a  threefold  rc- 
siMin:.ibility:  Promoting  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  which  meant  find- 
in-:  new  ways  to  employ  atomic  enerey 
as  'A  ell  as  encoui  aging  the  construction 
of  reactors  and  atomic  devices  for  medi- 
cal and  other  uses;  operation  of  the  nu- 
clear facilities  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Oak  Rldi-e  National 
La'uoratory;  and  regulation  of  the  basic 
sources  of  ionizing  radiation,  which  are 
atomic  ores  or  source  material,  .special 
n  iclear  material — fis-sionable  material 
used  to  power  nuclear  reactors  -and  by- 
products made  in  nuclear  reactors. 

Because  the  Atomic  Enersy  Commis- 
sion over  the  years  ha.s  been  subjected  to 
a  great  deal  of  crltlcl.^m  and  public  mis- 
trust, this  original  jurisdiction,  which 
would  appear  to  cover  the  entire  area  of 
radiation  hazards,  has  been  whittled 
down  and  various  attempts  have  been 
m.ide  to  cut  it  down  still  further  In 
1.<.j9.  wiun  the  Commi.ssion  became  a 
Center  of  conlroverby  becau.se  of  the 
threat  of  strontium  90  in  milk  and  wheat. 
rr>nt'ress  enacted  a  law  which  permitted 
the  Commission  to  shaie  some  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  President  Eisenhower  issued 
an  Executive  order  and  a  s<'ries  of  press 
statements  and  letters  which  attempted 
to  reorv^ani/e  and  clarify  the  functionin;:; 
of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
of  Government  involved  in  the  radiation 
control  pr();;ram.  The  qist  of  these  doc- 
uments was  that  a  Federal  Radiation 
Council  was  established — subsequently 
made  statutory — which  was  to  "advise 
tiic  Pre.siden*  with  respect  to  the  devel- 
opment by  Government  agencies  of 
criteria  for  the  protection  of  humans 
against  luni/ing  radiation."  At  the 
.same  time,  the  President  Issued  pre.ss 
relmi.ses  which  qave  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  the  primary  responsibility 
for  guidm;;  and  assisting  the  States  with 
respect  to  contamination  from  sources 
not  controlled  by  the  Commi.ssion.  for 
example.  X-rays  and  similar  medical  and 
natural  sources. 


The  re.-,ult  of  thii  tailzied  web  of  regu- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  -Atomic  Enen:y  Commission  are 
m  a  complete  maze  of  interlocking  and 
conflicting  c'aim.s  of  jurisdiction,  with 
the  public  having  no  idea  of  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  what.  The  confu.'-ion  is 
so  great  that  when  lei;i.slation  was  intro- 
duced last  session  to  pive  HETW's  Public 
Health  Service  the  primary  responsibil- 
I'y  for  the  protcclion  of  the  public  h.ealth 
from  the  dangers  of  radiation.  HEW  op- 
posed the  Icel.slation  on  liie  basis  that 
responsibility  was  already  vested  in  that 
Department.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission also  o;ipor.td  the  bill  because  they 
said  it  would  nve  to  HEW  a!!  tlie  AEC's 
authority.  Wlicn  the  Fc'leral  Radiation 
Council — a  part-time  nontechnical  body 
composed  of  several  Cabinet  members 
and  a  "^taff  of  only  thi  e  •  per.sons  — is  add- 
ed to  this  already  confused  l-.od!.'epo'.i;;e, 
the  situation  becomes  completely  cha- 
otic. For  the  .safety  of  the  public  some 
reorganization  and  clu:  i.^'ication  must  be 
made. 

At  the  presr-nt  time.  Mr  Si  caker,  my 
feeling  is  that  two  major  changes  are 
neccs-iary  in  ortler  to  guarantee  con- 
sistent and  careful  control  over  the  haz- 
ards of  radiation  Urst.  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  should  be  strength- 
ened and  reorganized  to  insure  Its  in- 
dependence and  full-time  de\ot:jn  to  the 
problems  of  safe  levels  of  radiation  and 
experts  from  the  scientific  community 
should  be  added  to  its  permanent  «;tatT. 
Secondly,  the  regulatory  functions  now 
performed  by  the  Atomic  KnerKV  Com- 
mi-sion  .sliould  be  placed  with  an  asen(  y 
or  body  which  is  independent  of  the 
Commission  When  one  agency  is 
charged  with,  the  dual  function  of  pro- 
moting the  use  of  atomic  enercy  and 
safeguarding  the  public  against  its  dan- 
gers, .some  conflict  is  inevitable,  and  to 
tJie  extent  that  the  Conimi.ssinn  may 
.sometimes  be  tempted  to  subordinate  the 
interests  of  safety  to  the  interests  of 
promotion,  the  pubho  is  endangered, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  very  much  hope  that 
hearings  on  this  \itally  in.jiorlant  mat- 
ter will  be  scheduled  promptly  so  that 
legislation  can  be  sliaped  and  brought 
to  the  Congress  during  the  present  .ses- 
sion. The  health  of  our  country  for  gen- 
erations to  come  m-y  well  be  at  stake. 


COOK  COUNTY    BAR    ASSOCIATION 
HONORS  CONGRESSMAN   DAWSON 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
I  ask  u'lariiinou"  con.MMit  to  addie.ss  the 
Hou.se  for  1  nnnute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remaiks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  was  ii)  objection 

Mr  O  HAHA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
in  1914.  only  3  years  sh.oi  t  of  half  a 
century  ago,  the  Cook  County  Bar  As- 
sixiatinn  was  t)ri'ani/ed  by  Edward  H 
WriKht  and  a  distinguished  group  of 
Ne  ;ro  lawyers  then  practicing  in  the 
cnurt.s  f)f  C'hica>,'0,  Cook  County,  anti 
Illinois. 

Edward  B  Toles  is  the  president  for 
1961    of   this   old  and   honored   associa- 
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tion.  I  am  liappy  and  proud  that  not 
only  President  Toles  but  as  well  Vice 
Presidents  James  D.  Crosson  and  Rus- 
s(  11  R  De  Bow  and  four  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are  constituents 
of  mine  in  the  great  Second  District  of 
Illinois  The  directors  who  live  in  the 
Second  Distiict  are  Theodore  F.  Craw- 
l,v  Judge  Sidney  A.  Jones.  John  W. 
i^iLi  ;s    and   F'rank  Anglin,  Jr. 

.M  t!ie  47th  annual  installation  din- 
ner the  award  of  merit  in  the  form  of 
a  pave!  was  given  Congre.ssmaji  Dawson 
and  Judges  Molli.son.  Richardson,  and 
.Moore  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
include  biotnaphical  sketches  of  the  four 
recipients  of  the  award  of  merit  and 
aKso  excerjns  from  the  Cook  County 
Bar  As.sociation  News  on  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro  in  the  judicial  and 
other  public  offices.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  this  latter  connection,  that  as 
stated  m  the  CBA  News  on  the  authority 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  12. 
IHTfi  the  first  Negro  elected  to  public 
otTicc  in  the  North  was  John  Jones,  who 
uas  elected  Cook  County  commissioner 
Ml  1871. 
The  material  lefeired  to  follows: 
(  MiK  C'li  :>rY  Bar  As.sik  i.mion  News 
\V^ll^M  I.  Daw.son,  C.)ngrc.ssinan:  Born 
Alb.iuy  Oa  .  April  26  1886  Son  of  Levi  and 
Hcbecca  (Kencirick)  D  ;  educated.  Flsk  Uni- 
versity Nasluille  Tenn  1909  A.B.  magna 
cum  laucie  .Studied  law  Chicago  Kent  Col- 
lege ol  L.iw  ,ir;d  Northwestern  University 
.School  of  Law.  married  Nellie  W.  Brown, 
December  20  1022;  children.  William  L.  Jr  , 
B.irbar.i  Ann  Admitted  to  Llmois  bar  1920 
.lUd  since  practiced  m  Cliicngo  Elected 
alderman  2d  ward  Chicago  1933.  ApiJOinted 
vice  chairman  Democratic  Committee.  U.S. 
Member  78th  t.i  87th  Congress  from  l.st  11- 
Iin'ils  Di.strh  t  Cliairman  Hon.se  Committee 
on  E.xecutuf  Expenditures  since  January 
1.949  .Served  a.^  Iirst  lieutenant  AEF  U.S. 
\rin\-  It*  17-19  Member  American  Legion. 
Ui.'s.ibled  American  Veterans.  Alpha  Phi 
.Mpha.  Mason.s   (:?2d  degree).  Elks 

Irvln  Cliarles  MoIU.son.  Judge  U.S.  Customs 
Court  Born  Vicksbnru.  Miss  .  December  24. 
1898.  .Son  or  .Attorney  WUUs  Elbert  and  Ida 
I  Welbovirnei  M  :  educated  at  Tougaloo  Acad- 
emv.  Oberim.  Ohio  1916  17.  Ph.  B.  Univer- 
sity of  Chlca+jo  1920.  JD  1923.  Phi  Beta 
K.ippa  Married  Augu.st  26.  1930.  Alice  Long- 
telli.w  Hucker  ^f  Atlanta  Ga  Admitted  to 
Illinois  bar  192. i  Member  board  of  directors 
Clilcivgo  Public  Librfiry  1938  44  Member 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  1944-45.  Ap- 
|v:)inted  Judge  f  S  Customs  Court  Novem- 
ber 3,  194,S  by  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Member  AB.^  AJS.  NBA.  Federal  bar:  Amer- 
ican Political  S<ier.ce  A.s.soclatlon.  American 
Academy  of  Pulitical  and  S<')cial  Science, 
.Academy  of  Political  Science.  Legal  Aid  So- 
cletv  I  New  York).  American  Society  of  In- 
terniitlonal  Law.  Chicago  Bar  Association. 
Cook  Cotiiity  Bar  Association.  Served  SATC 
Unlver.sity  ot  Cinca^to  1918     Protestant. 

Scovel  Richardson,  Judge,  U.S.  Customs 
Court  Born  N.ishviUe.  Tenn,  February  4, 
1912  S^^m  of  M  Soovel  and  Capitolo  W. 
(Hawkm.s)  R:  educated  at  University  of 
Illinois.  AB  1934  AM  1936;  LL  B  .  Howard 
t'niversitv.  1937  Married  Inez  WllUston  on 
July  3  1937  Children,  Prances  Elaine,  Alice 
Inez,  and  M.iry  Louise  and  Marjorle  Linda 
I  twins  I.  Adnuited  to  Illinois  bar  1938, 
Missouri  bar  1945.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  bar 
1944  Private  practice  with  Lawrence  & 
Richardson,  Chicago  1938-39.  Associate 
professor  of  law  Lincoln  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo  .  1939-43.  Dean  and  professor  of 
law.  1944-58  Senior  attorney,  OPA,  Wash- 
ington   1943  44.    Member  US    Parole  Board, 


Washington.  1953-54;  Chairman,  1954-57. 
Appointed  judge,  U.S.  Customs  Court,  1957, 
by  President  Eisenhower.  Received  citation 
Urban  League.  St.  Louis,  1953.  Member 
American,  National,  Missouri,  St.  Louis  Bar 
Associations,  American  Law  lusiiiute,  Amer- 
ican Judicature  Society.  National  Probatioii 
and  Parole  Associations.  L.nwyers  Association. 
St.  LoiUs.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi.  Republican 
Executive  Association,  chairman  <ii  n;itl<'nal 
committee.  Augte^T -October  1948  Ktiights 
of  Pythias,  p;is>  s-ipr'^i'if  chai^cellor  Pres- 
byterian 

Herman  Emmm.s  Moore,  retired  Jud;^e  U..S 
District  Cour' ,  Virt'in  Islatuls  Boin  .-^ugutt 
3.  1893.  J.•^V.="\^.  Mi.^K.  Son  of  Edward 
Willis  and  Beairi<e  (Walker)  M  Educated 
Howard  Univer'.ny.  AB.  l'J!4;  I  LB.  1917; 
Boston  Univcrsitv,  1919.  M^rncd  Sepi  ember 
5,  1923,  Mane  J'llmson  .'^dinitted  M;.s.t.i- 
chusetts  bar.  1919  Pr;tf!:-pd  Bo.vion.  1919- 
21.  Chicago.  Ill,  1921  34  A.ssistant  com- 
merce comnu.'^sii  inor.  lUinois  Commerce 
Commission,  19H4  3'.*  Ap])'.'inted  judge. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Virgin  I.'i'.aiids  Di.strict. 
1939,  by  President  Roosevel'  He  was  re- 
appointed by  President  Truman  and  retired 
in  1957.  Director  National  A.ssociatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  1930-34. 
Chicago  Urban  Lea^'ue.  1928  Democrat, 
member  Ctxik  C'lUnty  Bar  .^.s.sociat i  nn  presi- 
dent, 1930  32  Alpha  Plii  Alpha  Metliodist. 
Address.  Ht    Thoma.-;.  VI 

The  House  Conimittee  oti  Gover.'iineni  Op- 
erations is  chaired  by  Conere-isman  D.^wson. 
first  Negro  cliairman  of  a  House  committee. 
Tills  committee  is  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  In  tlie  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Excerpts  from  an  article  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1960  issue  of  the  Chicago  B.ir  Record 
published  by  the  Chicaco  Bar  Asscx^iation 
written  by  Donald  H  Dal  ton.  Esq  .  show  the 
tremendous  importance  of  tins  powerful 
committee: 

■'The  legislative  jiirisdi<moii  of  tins  com- 
mittee has  a  wide  and  broad  ranije  It  in- 
cludes all  matters  rel.tting  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  measures  other  than  appropria- 
tions, and  al!  matters  relating  to  reorganiza- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  G<n- 
ernment.  In  addition,  property  disposals 
and  matters  relating  to  Federal  property  and 
administrative  ber\  ices  are  reJerred  to  the 
committee  " — Hon  Elizabeth  Kef.  Congre.s- 
siONAL  Record,  volume  105.  part  l,'i.  Jiage 
19985 

The  committee  has  saved  the  Government 
huge  sums  of  money.  In  its  latest  interim 
repwrt.  In  the  Ccvciressional  Record  of  Octo- 
t>€r  2,  1959,  one-time  savings  of  $109,228.- 
000  are  listed,  and  annual  savings  of  $105- 
495,500  are  attributable  to  current  activities 
of  the  committee  If  the  so-called  annual 
savings  are  considered  on  a  10-year  basis,  the 
total  would  be  well  over  $1  billion. 

Under  Congressman  Dawson  the  comnnt- 
tee  has  established  five  regular  subcommit- 
tees which  cover  the  entire  range  of  Federal 
activities.  The  committee  also  has  the  duty 
of  receiving  and  examining  all  reports  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  recommendatiiMis  t-o  the 
House  with  respect  to  those  reports,  of 
studying  the  operation  of  the  Government 
agencies  at  all  le\eLs  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine their  economy  and  efficiency  and  of 
studying  intergovernmental  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities  and  between  the  United 
States  and  international  organizations  T!ie 
committee  report  shows  that  acting  under 
this  broad  authority  the  committee  has  ex- 
amined into  every  niche  and  cranny  of  Fed- 
eral operations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
deal  of  the  committee's  work  is  done  on  a 
more  or  less  informal  basis  in  working  out 
problems  with  Federal  agencies.  The  smaller 
percentage  of  its  work  Is  embodied  In  the  12 
reports  It  issued  formally  in  the  first  session 
of  the  86th  Congress  and  in  the  14  legisla- 
tive measures  it  reported  to  the  House  floor. 


The  committee's  September  1959  report 
on  the  organization  and  management  ol 
missile  programs  presents  for  the  first  time 
in  a  public  document  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  account  of  the  major  missile 
programs  in  the  United  States.  It  examines 
the  Department  of  Defense  agencies  and 
organizations  for  top-level  direction  of  the 
n'lissile  program  the  field  agencies  and  op- 
erations of  tlie  three  military  departments 
hi  tills  area,  and  procurement  and  manage- 
tneni  methods  It  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  background  of  the  Air  Force 
program  anc'.  of  the  rule  of  two  private  ad- 
visory firms  ius  technical  managers  of  the 
prcjgrams. 

The  commit 'ep  also  i.ssued  a  report  oti 
cr,i!  defense  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
.Soviet  Unioii  i;i  .\pril  1959.  This  report,  an- 
other first,  brinus  together  a  systematic  ac- 
C'ji:nt  of  the  civil  defense  activities  of  eight 
NATO  allies  (Great  Britain.  France,  Ger- 
n.i.uy.  Denmark.  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Italy),  two  neutrals  (Sweden 
.Old  .Switzerland),  and  the  Soviet  Union 
The  report  also  discusses  the  strategic  im- 
plications Of  civil  defense,  including  ques- 
tions of  deterrent  capabilities,  svirvival  after 
:'ttack.  and  the  considerable  effect  ol  the 
civil  defense  measures  which  have  been 
uiidert;iken  in  the  .So\iei  Union. 

In  t!ie  field  of  foreign  operations,  the 
toinmittee  issued  a  report  in  June  on  US 
aid  operations  in  Laos.  The  report  un- 
co\ered  inflation  and  profiteering  following 
US  aid  and  considered  that  the  Laos  aid 
program  was  inadequate  in  effectiveness 
.scope,  and  m  fact,  a  number  of  demonstrated 
instances   weie   tainted  with  corruption 

NEGRO     JIDOF.S     TOTAL     54 

All  Negro  judges  in  the  United  States 
number  only  54  of  the  more  than  7.000 
ludgoa  in  Federal  and  State  judiciaries. 
US  Federal.  4:  New  York.  15;  California,  6; 
Illinois.  4:  Pennsylvania.  4;  Michigan,  3; 
Ohio,  3;  Washington.  DC,  2;  Maryland,  2; 
Mib-souri.  2.  Massachusetts.  2;  New  Jersey,  2, 
Waslnngton,  1;  Indiana.  1;  Connecticut.  1; 
Florida.  1.  and  Ljwa    1 

In  New  York  15  judicial  salaries  total 
SJ42.5U0  .annually.  In  Illinois  four  judicial 
£.. lanes  total  S88.500  annually. 

In  New  York  nine  judges  are  elected  for  14 
year  and  10  year  terms,  respectively. 

Supreme  court:  Appellate  Division  Judge 
Harold  A,  Stevens.  $34,500.  1969. 

Court  of  general  sessions:  Judge  Thomas 
Dickens.  $34,500.   1970. 

City  court:  Judge  FYancis  E.  Rivers. 
$25,000,  1963.  Judge  Darwin  W.  Telesford. 
$25,000,  1969, 

Municipal  court;  Judge  Amos  E.  Bowman, 
$19,000.  1970.  Judge  Lewis  S.  Flagg,  $19,000, 
1963.  Judge  Oliver  D.  Williams.  $19,000. 
1966.  Judge  Franklin  W.  Morton,  $19,000, 
1968.  Judge  Harrison  S  Jackson.  $19,000 
1970, 

Judges  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  ci  \ 
of  New  York  for  10-year  terms  are; 

Domestic  relations  court:  Judge  Jane  M 
Bolin.  $21,500.  1969,  Judge  Myles  A.  Paige 
$21,500,  1968.  Judge  Edward  R  Dudley.  1965 
recently  apixiinted  borough  president  ol 
Manhatt^an. 

City  magistrate  courts:  Judge  Kenneth  M 
Phipps.  $18,000.  1966,  Judge  Walter  E.  Glad- 
win. $18,000.  1967  Judge  Maurice  W.  Gray. 
$18,000.  1970. 

In  Illinois  four  CCBA  judges  are  elected 
for  6  years.  Two  superior  court  judges  elect- 
ed by"  Cook  County  at  $25,500  and  two  mu- 
nicipal court  judges  elected  by  the  city  of 
Chicago  at   $19,000  annually.     They   are: 

Superior  court  of  Cook  County:  Judge 
Fred  W.  Slater.  1965.  Judge  James  B.  Par- 
sons, 1963. 

Municipal  court  of  Chicago:  Judge  Henry 
C.  Ferguson.  1962  Judge  Sidney  A.  Jones, 
Jr..  1966 
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In  1060  CCBA  memben  elected  or  appoint- 
ed  to  Federal  pubttc  omce  are: 

US.  House  of  Rcpreeentativee  William  L. 
Dawsok.    Congr— ninn,    aecond    ward    com- 

niicteeman. 

U  3.  Federal  judges:  Judge  I^^  Ln  C  Mul- 
I;«on.  US.  Cuatoma  Court.  Judge  Hern^an 
E.  Moore,  retired.  UJB.  Dlatrlct  Court.  Virgin 

I  iianda. 

Hcuae  Committee  on  Ck)vernm<*nt  Opera- 
tions: Elmer  B.  Henderson,  tuuistaut  att<irne%' 

President's    Committee     on     Ernpl^ 'ynieisi 
Archibald  J.  Carey.  Jr..  ch;iiriniu; 

US.  district  aaalstant  attorneys  J.mies 
B  Parscns  (resigned),  James  D  Muntg'>mery 
I  rps:g;:iecl  i  . 

Internal  Revenue  Servii-e  a-ssLstant  at- 
torneys Charles  E.  Lomax.  J<in^es  E  Cald- 
well, .tnd  Michael  Lowe. 

National  Labor  Relations  B<><irU  Asfistant 
Artorney  Norbett  Rayford 

Assistant  to  Congressman  Bairatt  O  Hajia 
Russell  R   DeBow. 

Seven  new  Negro  State  Jiiclkjes  were  elected 
and  app  >lnted  In  Illinois.  .New  Jersey  CiU- 
fomia,  and  New  York  In  19«0  li\  Vew  Jer- 
sey Gov  Robert  B.  Meyner  app.  ln'e<l  JudKe 
R.^er  M  Yancey  as  the  first  Netfro  J-idge  In 
the  hist  )ry  of  New  Jersey.  He  via^  recently 
upsn'aded  from  the  superior  court  of  Newark 
bv  Ciiv  ernor  Meyner  to  serve  xs  presiding 
judge  of  the  Baaex  County  cou.-t  I:i  Decem- 
ber 1.160  Governor  Meyner  .\p()oi::'e<.l  .t..^.s1.s*- 
ant  prosecutor  for  Camden  C"ounty  Kdwird 
A.  Reld  as  Judge  of  the  new  Juvenile  and  d  >- 
mert;c  relations  court  of  C'anuleii  C'liv.ty 
Judge  Reld.  S8.  U  the  second  Negro  Judge  in 
New  Jersey  history. 

Ill  California,  Gov.  Edmund  Cl  Brown  ap- 
p  iinred  Judge  John  D.  Buaoey  to  the  niunui- 
fjal  court  In  San  Francisco.  Calif  He  Wa.i 
recently  named  as  presiding  Judge  if  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  San  Francisco  Judge  Lionel 
J  Wilson.  46,  was  appointed  to  the  m:inlclpal 
cuurt  bench  In  Oakland-PMedmont  bv  CWiv- 
ern  ir  Brown.  This  brings  the  number  nf 
Judges  to  six  In  California  Judges  Edwin 
Jeffersrin  and  Bernard  Je.Ters.  .p.  circuit 
court.  Judges  David  Williams  and  Thom.i.?  L. 
Griffith,  municipal  court,  L.->s  Angeles,  Calif. 

In  Pennsylvania.  Judsre  Juanlta  Klrtd 
Stoute  became  the  first  Negro  wnman  elected 
a  Judge  in  U.S.  history  as  Judge  f>t  the  mu- 
nicipal court,  PTitladelphla  She  succeeds  t  > 
the  v.ic.incy  created  by  the  den'h  of  the  first 
Negro  Judge  In  Philadelphia.  Judge  Herbert 
M..>'n  Judge  Raymond  Pare  .\>xander 
WIS  elected  to  the  court  of  cnmmun  plea.s 
Ju^ige  Theodore  Spauldlng  and  V  H  Judge 
WUUam  H.  Hastie  of  the  Third  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  brings  the  total  number  of  Judge* 
In  FhiLidPlphla  U^  4. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  In  New  York 
with  15  Negro  judges,  Judge  Siimuel 
Pierce,  who  had  been  appointed  judge 
of  the  court  of  special  sesslon.s.  wa.s  de- 
f'^a':Pd  by  a  white  sitting  judue  by  a  very 
narrow  margin  in  the  Democratic  land- 
slide in  Harlem.  Judge  H.arri5on  S  Jack- 
.«!on  wa.«;  elected  to  the  inth  miirvcpal 
court  district  of  firw  York  f  r  a  10-j-ear 
term,  defeating  Judge  Herman  C  Stoute. 
Judeie  Amos  E.  Bowman  wa.s  elected  to 
a  10-year  term  after  a  temporaiy  ap- 
pointment by  Mayor  Robert  Wagner 
early  last  year. 

In  Illinois  Judge  Jame.s  B  Par-^on.s 
was  elected  to  the  superior  court  of  Cook 
County  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Grover  C.  N'iemeyer 
to  become  the  second  Negro  judi;e  on 
the  superior  court.  Judge  Fred  Slater 
was  elected  in  1959  to  become  the  first 
N'e2;ro  .superior  court  judije.  Judge  Sid- 
ney A  Jones.  Jr..  was  elected  to  a  6-year 
term  on  the  municipal  court  of  Chicago 
to   succeed   Judge   Fred   Slater;    Judge 


Henry  C  Ferguson  of  the  municipal 
court  brings  the  total  number  of  Illinois 
Nefrro  Judges  to  four,  the  hu, best  num- 
ber in  Illinois  history 

In    Massachusetts    Jud::e    FHwood    S 
McKinney  chief  .secretary  to  Ciov  P'o.ster 
P\ircolo.  wa.s  confirmed  as  judge  of  Rox- 
bury  district  court,  Boston 


OPPOSITION  TO  IHE  BACK-DOOR 
SPENDING  AFFROACH  OF  PRFJSI- 
DFNT  KENNEDYS  FOREIGN  AID 
PROFOSAL 

Mr  PKLXY  Mr  Si>oaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  ri.'\ise  and  extend  my 
reina'"k  • 

The  SFE.-\K1-:R.  Is  there  objt'clion 
to  tlie  requ'-st  of  llie  gentleman  from 
VV'ashuigton^ 

Th.'^!  e  vvas  no  objection 

Mr  FELLY  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to 
spt-ak  bneHy  regarding  the  prot>osal  of 
Pre.^ideiU  Kennedy  for  a  5-year  $7  3  bil- 
lion new  foreign  aid  pro; ram  As  my 
coUearues  are  aware,  this  plan  calls  for 
direct  boi  rowing  fiom  tiie  F'edoral 
Treasury  without  any  annual  review  or 
approval  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

This  bark-door  ptovi.sion  in  the  Ktn- 
nedy  adniini^-tration  reque.st  will  be 
welcomed,  of  cour.se,  by  opponents  of  for- 
eign aid.  Here  is  a  natural  situation 
for  an  organi/fd  coalition  bitwten  them 
and  those  who  strongly  oppose  expendi- 
tures which  bypass  the  appropriations 
procedure. 

Mr.  SjH'aker,  I  have  mdica."d  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  tlie  Coi.iniit- 
tee  on  Foreign  AfTaiis  tliat  many  of  us 
who  constitutt^  a  nonparti.san  ar.ti-back- 
door  .spend!n^'  group  will  vlgorou.sly  fu-lit 
any  bill  t.hat  authorizes  financing  of  a 
progi-ani  by  public  debt  tran.'^action.  In- 
deed. Mr  Sijeaker.  I  predict  the  defeat 
of  any  juch  type  uf  foreign  aid  legisla- 
tion and  tliat  would  be  all  n  'lit  with  me. 
but  actually  con.sideration  of  eacii  i.s.'^ui' 
on  its  own  ments  i.s  a  more  rfsiK>nsible 
way  to  letrislate. 

I  am  confident  an  anti-back -door 
.spending  resolution  such  as  recently  wa-s 
bottled  up  by  the  Conuiiittee  on  Rules 
would  pass  on  its  dwn  merit  if  it  could  be 
brou^rht  to  the  floor. 

Pending  such  determination  tlio.se  ('f 
u.s  who  fnvor  such  a  r»v-oiution  must 
meet  the  issue  as  best  we  can  In  this 
coimection,  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion would  make  a  prime  target.  If 
nece.vsary,  it  uill  be  made  .sucii  a  target. 

However,  first  I  intend  to  expre.ss  my 
views  again.it  financmg  outside  of  the 
appropriatmn.-,  procedure  to  th.-  Commit- 
tee on  P'orcifn  Affairs.  Afterward,  and 
if  nece.s.sary.  the  f^ght  I  am  .sure  will  be 
continued  on  this  tloor 


FROVIDENCE  COII.EGE 

Mr  ST  GERM.AIN  Mr  S{)eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

Th'?  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ^ 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  my  alma 
mater.  Providence  College,  which  on 
Saturday.  March  21,  1961,  won  the  Na- 
tional InviUUiun  Ba.^ketball  Tournament 
champioiLship. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  stress  i.s  being 
placed  upon  the  quality  of  ou'  educa- 
tional .system,  pro  and  con.  it  is  indeed 
encouriu'ing  to  w.itne.ss  the  marvelous 
work  being  d</ne  by  one  of  our  snialli  .st 
colleges  m  developing  both  the  minds 
and  phy.sical  fitness  of  her  young  men. 

Reverend  Father  Slavin,  president  of 
I'lovidence  College,  i.s  very  higlily  re- 
nardi'd  m  educational  circles,  and  has 
been  unceasing  in  his  cfTorts  to  establish 
and  mam'ain  Providence  College  as  a 
leader  in  liberal  arts  education. 

The  emphaAi.s  is  on  intellectual  devt  1- 
opinent.  but  Saturday's  performance  by 
tlie  b.usketball  team  is  ample  proof  Uiat 
gi>Kl  intellectual  tramin','  carries  over  to 
athletics. 

An.\one  who  .s;iw,  or  read  ab<iut,  the 
tournanunt  games  could  not  help  but  be 
iiiipre.s.sed  by  the  splendid  physical  flt- 
ne.s,<,  courage,  and  teamwork  displayed 
bv  the  Frovidenc"  College  argregatlon. 

rheir  porform.ance  on  the  basketball 
court  IS  a  tribute  to  their  coach,  Joe 
Mullaney,  and  their  instructors,  and 
should  mak*^  us  happy  In  the  realization 
that  tliOM^  uho  are  to  follow  us  are 
iH'ing  so  well  trained. 

Their  f\ne  spirit  of  teamwork  when  the 
goinw  was  t-ough  should  be  an  Inspiration 
to  all  of  us 

Their  heartbnaking  defeat  of  last 
.\ear  provided  tlie  mcentue  leading  to 
tlii.s  year's  great  victory. 

Will  done.  Providence  College. 

Mr  Ml  CORM.ACK  Mr  .Sp<^aker.  will 
the  L't-ntleman  yield  ' 

Mr  ST.  GERM-AIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu.se tts. 

Mr  M(  CORMACK.  I  am  very  happy 
to  loin  witli  my  friend  fiom  Rhode 
Island  in  congratulating  Providence  Col- 
le"e  on  the  great  victory  that  its  basket- 
ball team  had  m  v^inning  the  National 
In',  .tation  Tournament 

Fruvideiic  Colle^^e  ha.s  a  student  body 
of  2.1  UO  studeiit.s.  Father  Siavm,  the 
president  of  Providence  College  is  a  very 
rlo.s.'  luid  d'>ar  and  valued  friend  of  both 
Mrs  .MtCormack  and  myself,  and  he 
comes  from  my  congressional  district. 
I  coiu:ratulate  P'ather  Slavin  as  presi- 
dent of  Providence  College  and  by  .so  do- 
ing. I  coiigiatulate  al.so  the  other 
fathers  and  lay  memt>ers  of  the  faculty. 
ttie  student  txxly  and.  particularly,  tlie 
members  of  the  ba.sketba!l  team  which 
Hi  v>.innint;  this  national  rh.ampion.ship 
brings  such  Kieat  credit  and  giory  to 
their  college.  This  victory  shows  what 
a  small  college  can  do  when  they  have 
tlie  .spuit  that  tluy  .showed  m  the  Na- 
tional Invitational  Tournament  that 
UM)k  place  last  v^eek.  I  join  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  !  Mr. 
St  CJhrmain!  in  expn.ssmg  my  pleasure 
at  this  time  becau.se  Providt  ncr  College 
has  conferred  an  honorarj-  degree  upon 
me  I  might  also  point  out.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  team  which  fi rushed  third.  Holy 
Cross  College,  is  eiIso  to  be  congratulated 
and  I  am  very  happy  that  Holy  Cross 
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finished  third  because  that  college  also 
has  conferred  upon  me  an  honorary 
degree. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  has  expired, 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.->k  unanimous  coiisent  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  it 
IS  -SO  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g  •ntloman  yield^ 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  gi  ntleman  from  Rhode 
I.sland  in  complimenting  the  victorious 
Frovidence  College  team.  This  is  a  great 
ha.«-k(  ti,>all  team.  It  comes  from  a  small 
state  It  is  a  ."^mall  college  but  like  the 
srale  it.self,  it  has  accomplished  great 
tilings  in  the  past.  I  am  sure  it  will  ac- 
compli.sh  great  things  in  the  future.  I 
jom  my  colleague,  the  distinguished 
lead- r  from  Ma.s.^achuselts,  in  singling 
out  Prov  id(  nee  College  as  a  great  edu- 
cational in  lit  ition  which  not  only  ex- 
cels in  the  sport  field,  but  in  the  aca- 
d'  nuc  field  as  well. 


AN   URGENT   PLEA   FROM   THE 
HEART  OF  AMERICA 

Mr  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
RrroRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemjui  from 
New  York? 

Ther  ^  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  from  a  mother  in  Mem- 
phis, NY.,  a  letter  which  seemed  to 
pxi)re.ss  so  well  the  feelings  which  I  know 
millions  of  Americans  share,  and  which 
a.sked  in  such  sincere  terms  the  questions 
these  people  would  like  answered,  that  I 
re()uesteJ  the  permission  of  the  writer  to 
make  it  available  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read.     She  kindly  consented. 

In  .so  many  words,  this  letter  asks  that 
u  e  stop  and  take  stock  of  our  direction. 
It  a.sks  that  when  we  consider  the  vast 
u'ldertakings  of  Government  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare,  we  also  consider  their 
impart  on  the  people  in  this  country 
vv  ho  supix)rt  them. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
create  or  prcKiucc  the  wealth  to  supp>ort 
the.se  undertak  ngs.  The  Government 
can  only  spend  what  It  first  takes  In 
taxes  from  the  people,  or  what  it  first 
borrows  from  the  people.  And  this 
mother  is  only  asking  that  the  people  be 
civen  some  consideration. 

I  w  ill  speak  no  further  about  this  let- 
ter It  speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  on  its  meaning  would 
be  a  moment  well  spent  for  all  of  us. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
li  iter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Hon    R   Walter  Ruhi-MaN, 
llouae  of  Reprfxentativex, 
\\'a.':hington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  permit  me  the  oppor- 
f  unity  of  voicing  my  opinion  aa  a  devoCad 
American  citizen  who  bolda  her  country  la 
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the  highest  regard  and  respects  the  law- 
makers whom  we  have  chosen  to  make  the 
final  decisions  for  us. 

Many  families  within  our  Income  brack- 
et—which lies  in  the  $6,000  to  $7,000  a  year 
category — are  becoming  Increasingly  alarmed 
at  the  degree  to  which  the  steady,  hard- 
working family  man  Is  being  overlooked 
and  overburdened. 

Where  unemployment  Insurance  Is  con- 
cerned, I'm  sure  there  are  many  thousands 
who  desperately  want  to  work  and  are  sin- 
cere about  It.  By  the  same  token,  there 
are  those  who  are  making  a  good  thing  of 
It.  In  two  Instances  I  know  of,  to  give  an 
example,  the  men  work  6  montlis  of  '.he 
year  and  draw  unemploj-ment  benefits  the 
other  6.  When  they  file  their  income  tax 
they  receive  a  refund  for  the  full  amount 
they  p.ild  In  during  the  time  they  worked. 
Which  means  that  they  as  American  citi- 
zens share  the  same  privileges  as  v^'e  do  and 
It  costs  them  little  or  nothing. 

These  things  are  causing  much  dlscoiir- 
agement  and  feeling  of  despair  among  those 
who  are  diligent  workers  and  family  men 
striving  to  make  a  decent  living  and  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  home  for  their  wives 
and  children.  In  fact  the  slogan  seems  to 
be — "The  only  way  to  get  along  Is  to  draw 
unemployment  or  retire." 

While  President  Kennedy  Is  endorsing 
billions  of  dollars  for  overseas  relief,  he 
also  Is  forcing  the  American  mothers  out 
of  their  homes  and  Into  Jobs,  not  for  lux- 
uries but  Just  to  meet  everyday  living  ex- 
penses. At  Lhfc  same  time,  he  states  Juve- 
nile delinquency  Is  a  problem  for  the  par- 
ents to  solve,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
with  love  and  affection  and  the  security  of 
a  mother  who's  there  when  she's  needed. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  letter  will  be  taken 
with  the  good  Intentions  It  has  been  writ- 
ten. Constant  strain  and  financial  worry 
Is  causing  the  morale  of  the  "heart"  of 
America  to  drop  lower  and  lower. 

As  the  mother  of  three  boys  I  can  hfin- 
estly  say  It  hurts  when  your  son  asks 
to  go  to  a  Saturday  afternoon  movie  or  to 
Join  Boy  Scouts  or  the  "Y"  and  you  have  to 
refuse  because  there  Isn't  a  spare  dollar. 

Are  the  union  officials  speaking  for  us? 
Do  they  voice  the  opinion  of  the  men  they 
represent  or  do  they  have  their  own  selfish 
reasons?  So  many  questions  are  left  un- 
answered. Why  not  consult  the  people 
themselves? 

The  question  foremost  In  our  minds  re- 
garding the  burden  facing  us  now  and  In  the 
foreseeable  future  Is  "Are  we  being  penalized 
for  working?" 

When  a  conscientious,  family-loving,  de- 
voted American  workingman  comes  home  at 
night  and  says,  "It's  getting  to  the  point 
where  It  Is  a  waste  of  time  to  work"  It's 
quite  an  alarming  situation. 

Perhaps  this  situation  is  one  Washington 
is  not  aware  of  and  if  so  would  It  not  be 
wise  to  give  a  little  consideration  to  this 
situation?  While  we  realize  the  numerous 
deductions  withheld  from  each  weekly  pay 
check,  for  the  most  part,  are  necessary  and 
for  our  benefit,  we  seem  to  have  little  to  say 
as  to  the  percentage  of  these  deductions.  At 
the  present  time,  my  husband  contributes 
$3.60  per  week  to  FICA  and  by  1963,  If 
President  Kennedy's  plan  is  accepted,  will 
Increase  to  about  $6.50.  roughly.  He  aver- 
ages about  10  cents  per  hour  Increase  yearly 
which  we  barely  realize  when  the  cost  of 
living.  Increased  taxes,  etc..  are  considered. 

While  we  are  so  busy  taking  care  of  the 
aged,  unemployed,  etc.,  we  are  struggling  to 
meet  our  own  personal  obligations. 

Might  we  have  some  assurance  that  our 
efforts  are  not  futile? 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  opjKjrtunity 
to  speak  for  the  forgotten  ones  and  hope 
our  future  may  be  brighter  because  of  it. 
Yours  truly, 


HIGHWAY  FINANCING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minue  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tho  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  two  bills  embodying  what  I 
feel  is  a  realistic  and  fair  solution  to  the 
problem  of  financing  completion  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  System. 

The  major  features  of  these  bills  are 
a>  follows:  First,  plan  for  completion  of 
construction  by  1975,  3  years  beyond  the 
present  tarset  date;  second,  continue  the 
present  4-cenL.s-a-^'allon  tax  on  gasoline 
and  diesei  fuel  for  1  more  year;  third, 
establish  ti:ie  lax  on  gasoline  and  diesei 
fuel  at  3V4  cents  a  gallon  from  July  1. 
1962,  through  the  completion  date  of  the 
program;  fourth,  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  S2.1  billion  a  year  for  interstate 
construction  for  fiscal  years  1963  Uirough 
1974 ;  fifth,  waive  the  operation  of  the 
Byrd  pay-as-you-go  amendment  by  pro- 
viding that  the  authorized  amount  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  each  year  re- 
pardless  of  whether  highway  trust  fund 
revenues  fall  below  or  exceed  that 
amount— in  lean  years  the  necessary 
funds  would  be  advanced  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  in  later  years,  when  reve- 
nues exceed  expenditures,  these  advances 
would  be  repaid  with  intere.st;  sixth, 
provide  for  a  nonrepayable  annual  ap- 
propriation from  general  revenues  of 
$52.5  million  for  fiscal  years  1962  through 
1974.  This  would  Eunount  to  roughly 
$735  million  over  the  life  of  the  program, 
compared  with  a  total  cost  of  completion 
of  slightly  in  excess  of  $44  billion.  The 
total  percentage  of  completion  costs 
borne  by  general  revenues  would  be  1.6 
percent;  and.  seventh,  repeal  the  sched- 
uled 3 -year  diversion  to  the  trust  fund 
of  the  excise  taxes  on  automobiles,  parts, 
and  accessories. 

E.KTE>f.SION    or    COMPLETION     DATE 

Although  I  believe  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  must  be  completed  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  I  do  not  recog- 
nize any  pressing  need  to  maintain  this 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  1972  target 
date.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the 
system  must  be  completed  on  target  date 
no  matter  what  it  costs  the  American 
p>eople  in  taxes.  Congress  has  had  to 
make  several  adjustments  in  the  pro- 
gram since  its  inception,  and  we  have  al- 
ways forced  the  taxpayer  to  do  the  ad- 
justing, never  the  program  itself.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  achieved  some  balance 
between  these  interests. 

Under  the  3 -year  extension  which  I 
have  in  mind,  the  final  apportionment 
would  be  made  to  the  States  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  calendar  year  1972.  The 
States  could  then  proceed  to  completion 
of  the  program  as  fast  as  their  own  re- 
sources would  permit. 

ADJUSTMEJrt:    or    TAX    LEVELS 

I  would  like  to  see  the  taxes  on  gaso- 
line and  diesei  fuel  reduced  to  1956  levels, 
but  the  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates submitted  to  Congress  in  January 
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mdicated  that  completion  of  tiu"  mter- 
stalt'  tjiogram  would  require  $9  74  billion 
m  additional  revenues  over  and  above 
ihose  provided  by  the  1956  tax  structure. 
In  view  of  this.  I  think  it  i.s  unreahiitic  to 
continue  working  for  a  roiaiii  to  1956 
levels 

I  fef!  that  the  4-cfiu  ^a.solinf  tax 
should  be  continued  throu^jh  fiscal  1962 
to  lessen  the  impact  on  a  bud^iet  which 
•Ae  already  know  will  probably  be  out  of 
balance  Both  the  Eisenl-.owei  and  the 
Kennedy  budgets  have  been  .submitted 
Uj  Contjiess.  Extensive  plan>  l.avint^  al- 
ready been  made  for  spending  1962  reve- 
nues I  would  want  to  keep  any  addi- 
tional burden  on  those  revenues  at  a 
m.nimum  The  budgets  for  years  after 
196J  could  then  take  the  further  reduc- 
tions into  account.  As  it  stands  now, 
with  a  4-cent  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  tax, 
trust  fund  revenues  and  expenditures 
will  just  about  balance  out  in  fiscal  1962. 

The  3',! -cent  gasoline  and  die.sel  tax 
for  the  years  following  196J  represents 
what  I  feel  is  a  reasonable  tax  re.sjwnsi- 
bility  for  the  highway  user  to  carry, 
based  on  the  added  cost  of  completing 
the  prosjram  and  the  desire  that  such 
completion  should  not  b"  po.stpcned  for 
moi  e  than  3  years. 

wMVKR  or  BVRi)  ^Mr■.Nl)M^:NT 
The  Byrd  amendment  require.s  that 
the  prog  I  am  pay  its  own  \\a\  during  each 
year  of  its  lifetime.  Tin.--  amendment 
ha^  resulted  in  a  deyree  of  uncertauity 
among  the  States.  A  State  does  not 
know  what  to  expect  from  the  prouiam 
from  one  year  to  the  next  and  it  can 
never  be  certain  that  there  will  be  muney 
in  the  highway  trust  fund  to  meet  the 
Federal  Government's  obligations. 

The  interstate  apportionment  has 
varied  as  much  as  $700  million  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  a  cl'.an^e  of  some  30 
percent.  This  sort  of  fluctuation  does 
not  contribute  a  great  deal  tu  stability 
of  employment,  construction  operations, 
equipment  requirement.-',  oi  planning  m 
general 

I  would  much  prefer  to  .sec  a  level  of 
apix)rtionments  that  would  remain  stable 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  progiam 
To  make  this  possible,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  advance  money  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  trust  fund  m  y^'ars  when 
trust  fund  revenues  did  i.ot  meet  ex- 
pen.ses,  and  to  repay  thosr  advances 
when  revenues  exceeded  expenditures 
We  would  be  injecting  the  elt-meiUN  <>i 
certainty,  dependability,  and  stabili'v 
into  the  program  and  at  the  same  tinir 
insurin:.,'  that  costs  and  revenues  would 
balance  out.  not  necessarily  in  ev^•ry  year 
of  the  program,  but  over  the  lifetime  of 
the  program.  This  was  the  orii^inal  in- 
tent of  the  Congre.ss  winn  the  program 
was  initiated,  and  I  believe  we  should  re- 
evaluate our  financiim  methods  m  light 
of  a  possible  return  to  that  original 
intent. 

I'SING    GENERAL    RtVFNff.S 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  as- 
se.ssing  the  allocation  of  costs  for  the 
program,  stated  that  8  percent  of  the 
program's  benefits  accrue  to  others  than 
those  whose  taxes  now  finance  the  ti  ust 
fund.  Although  this  estimate  is  open  to 
.some  question.  I  think  it  is  wideiv  agreed 
that  the  interstate  highway  program  ia 


beneficial  to  our  national  d-fense  and 
has  an  important  impact  on  our  eco- 
nomic health  There  are  other  indirect 
benefits  accruing  to  nonhi^hway  u.sers 
that  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
These  benefits  caimot  be  easily  mea.sured 
but  they  can  certainly  be  said  to  justify 
a.-Mgning  tiu-  general  revenues  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  for  flnanemy  th'- 
cost  of  the  Interstate  System 

To  continually  justify  the  interstate 
program  on  the  ba.'<is  of  its  importance 
to  national  security  and  economic  health, 
as  well  as  its  conti  ibutioii  to  convenience 
and  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue spariiu'  the  nonhi^jhway  users  the 
resi)on.sibil!'y  for  sUiiporinig  the  pro- 
giam  is  to  be  a  little  bit  mconsi.stent. 


nSCAI    POLICY  OF  THE  NEW  FRON- 
TIER:   HIGHER   INTERF:sr  RATES 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.s-sourl  M:  Sp.'.ik- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hou-se  for  I  minute  and  r.i  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssoun"' 

There  wa.-^  no  objection 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  time  to  call  the  attentioti 
of  the  Hou.se  to  the  offer  of  the  Treasui-y 
Department  la.^t  Fi  :day  to  swap  inter- 
mediate term  Federal  bonds  at  3 'g  and 
3"'a  percent  for  short-term  bonds  of  2', 
and  2"'b  i>ercent  Thu.-;  advanced  ref und- 
ine IS  good  fiscal  pnx-fduie  and  a  pio- 
ceduie  pioneered  by  the  E;.^enhower  ad- 
ministiatioii  last  summer  with  success 
I  call  attention  to  this  matter  because 
iL  IS  the  .second  po.situe  step  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  taken  to  increa.se 
Interes*  rates.  Where  are  the  campaign 
promises  of  yesteryear'' 


FEDERAL    AID     lO     EDUCATION 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speak.-r,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.seiu  tliat  'lie  gt-ntlfinan 
from  California  iMi  TEAf.i:E  i  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  m  the 
body  of  the  REcoRn  and  include  extra- 
neous nniltcr. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  I'tiutst  of  the  gentleman  fioin 
New  York' 

There  w  as  no  objection 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California  M; 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
marks.  may  I  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues 111  the  Congress  to  a  letter  just 
received  fiom  my  constituent.  Mr.  Lowi-s 
E  Kimball.  Jr.  headmaster  of  Crane 
Country  Dav  School.  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif 

M\RCII  23.  1961 
H'lii    C'lHRiKsM   Tr.KCVK. 

Wil    nirigtail     D  C. 

De.^r  Sir:  Tlie  matter  of  Fedpral  aid  to 
educa'tou,  currently  much  iii  the  Irx-al  press. 
Is  now  before  Representative  Adam  Ciayton 
PowFLLs  committee  It  mny  be  of  help 
to  that  committee  to  have  before  It  the 
:statemeiit  of  position  taken  by  the  Callfor- 
lu.i  .Association  of  Independent  Schools 
This  statement  was  drawn  vip  in  response 
to  an  earlier  attempt  to  introduce  tax  sup- 
port of  independent  sch.X)ls.  and  I  h  ive  no 
rea-son  to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the 
mtnibcrs    h.i.s    changed    since    tliAt    time      I 


.iin    cnrlDSlng   a   dlrector>    -so   that    the   a*so- 
ciati m    m.iy    be    ii.i  rr    rinficly    Identiflt-U 

The  f'lUnwiii^c  is  'he  pulley  .statcmeiit  re- 
({.irdin>{  f.i.x  support  d  independent  schools 
.id.pred    by    the  C.M.S  May   4     1956 

I'llli    ^        O.V        T.W      SlPI^^Rr      OK       INDtPrNDtNT 
>l  HCKll.S 

Independent  M,hcKiI  InltlatlM-  ur,d  f.iler- 
lui.se  contribute  vitiilly  to  the  Rmwlh  of 
American  education  ThU  contribution  Is 
made  posaible  ihiefly  through  the  ireedom 
of  independent  schtxil-i  from  tho.«e  regula- 
tions and  controls  whUh  are  Inherent  In 
and  efy.';'Mitlal  tn  t.ix-support".'d  in.Htitution.s 
If  their  tslntoric  role  in  educational  develop- 
ment l«  to  contuiur,  independent  sch'Hil.s 
must  maintain  freedom  to  explore  new 
meth'Kls    and    to   evolve    new    patteniH 

■  It  U  onr  l>ellef  that  the  parth  ular  con- 
tribution of  the  independent  stln-.i  w.nUd 
be  l'»i  If  any  part  of  its  educational  pro- 
Kr.im  were  financed  directly  ihroujjh  public 
i.ixatloii,  therefore.  «e  are  opposed  to  eitJier 
Kideral  or  Slate  direct  support  of  ni.npu'jlic 
•  hools 

Approved  M  i\  4    1956"* 
Very  truly  ytjiirs 

Lj.wis  E   Kj.%11.ai!    Jr. 

Headmaster. 


A  HAHITLAL  C'HI.MINAL.  POTEN- 
ilAL  KILLER  ROAMED  I  HE  CAPI- 
LALS  S'IREETS--WHY  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  pie\ious 
order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr  Hoekman'  is  rcco^'nl/ed 
for  5  niinute- 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  .M: 
.speaker,  when  I  came  over  to  the  Hou.se 
one  day  last  week  I  counted  15  policemen 
out  m  front  of  the  Capitol  I  suppo.-e 
they  are  trying  to  find  parking  places 
for  Members  of  the  Hou.'-e  and  the  pre.ss. 

The  thinu  that  worrie.s  me.  howevt  r, 
IS  the  lawiessne.s.s  that  prevails  in  the 
District — the  lack  of  protection  on  our 
streets  The  fact  that  t!us  Dallas  Wil- 
liams \v!;o  ha.s  a  police  lecord  ol  lUO 
entries  on  the  police  docket  a  man  who 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter  several 
years  ago,  is  back  in  circulation  killed 
tuo  more  men  the  other  day 

What  I  am  tryint;  to  brim,  out  is  that 
It  IS  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  Mi 
.S|H'aker  the  thinkmu  of  our  le^al  ex- 
pel ts,  the  juduies.  the  lawyers,  and  our 
.so-called  mental  experts,  working  to- 
gether keep  this  fellow  out  Think  it 
over  a  little  bit  and  see  if  wf  should  not 
do  something  about  levising  our  eiiini- 
nal  code,  iirsi'-t  on  better  enfor(em''n' 
a  little  protection  for  tlie  public  a  l.i- 
tle  le.ss  concern  about  the  criminal  indi- 
\:dual  As  I  uiulei  stand  the  suuation 
now.  il  I  am  mentally  ill.  and  shoot  you 
when  1  am  .i  little  peculiar  mentally,  it 
is  my  privilegf  to  go  to  St  Eli/abetlis 
for  a  few  months  and  when  the  doctors 
(Hit  there  say  I  am  s.me  again  It  t  ine  out 
to  kill  anoth»'i  iiuiu  idiial 

That  i.s  \Ui<it  .1  all  boils  down 
That  is  the  A  a'.  ii  .-  accoiding  t^) 
press. 

Mr  Speaker.  CoiU'icss  and  Ci  rtain 
grovips  .seem  greatly  concerned  with 
protecting  people  throughout  the  world 
from  a  denial  of  what  .some  term  civil 
rights  We  make  vigorous  and  persist- 
ent efforts  to  a.s.sure  freedom  to  indi- 
viduals wherever,  if  they  live  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  continental  United 
States,    they   may   live,    to    teach    tliem 
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how  and  insist  that  they  shall  comply 
with  our  standards  of  living,  wllly- 
lull.v^  wheUier  that  Is  what  they  want  or 
cio  not  want. 

Here  at  home,  our  so-called  top  In- 
tellectuals, if  results  alone  are  consid- 
ered, seem  determined  to  guarantee 
freedom  of  action  to  criminals.  It  Is 
absurd  to  even  suggest  that  such  Is 
tiuir  pui-pose.  but  such  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  their  actions. 

Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  suggest  that 
our  legalistic  experts  and  those  who  de- 
termine who  is  or  is  not  sane  are  so 
dumb  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing,  but  somewhere  along  the  line 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  procedure  which 
.should  protect  the  average  American 
from  lawlessness,  .sometimes  death. 

Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  our  subcom- 
mittee heannps,  questioning  one  of 
these  so-called  experts,  in  answer  to  my 
questions,  he  finally  got  around  to  ac- 
ctpting  the  thought  that  anyone  who 
did  not  agree  with  his  opinions  or  con- 
clusions was  a  little  bit  off  mentally — 
l.is  mental  health  somewhat  impaired. 

Reading  some  of  the  more  recent  de- 
risions of  our  courts  and  the  testimony 
of  our  experts  on  mentality,  it  appears 
that  individuals  in  the  three  groups, 
that  is,  judges,  lawyers,  and  psychia- 
trisLs.  now  agree  that  those  who  dis- 
a:ree  with  the  latter  group  are  suffer- 
\r.fx  from  .some  mental  disease,  and 
therefore,  temporarily  should  be  incar- 
cerated in  St.  Elizabeths  or  some  similar 
institution,  and  then  shortly  turned 
loo.se  on  the  pubUc. 

The.se  thoughts,  which  at  first  glance 
seem  absurd,  are  given  utterance  be- 
cau.se  of  the  story  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  the  16th  of  March,  last. 
Pertinent  parts  of  that  article  read: 

Dall.i.s  O  WilllainP,  the  notorious  "'B^d 
Man  of  .Sw.\nii->oodle."  whose  violence- 
packed  |:>oIlce  record  dates  back  28  years, 
last  n;Kht  sliot  one  man  to  death  and  crit- 
ically wounded  amither,  Washington  police 
said 

H  iiniclde  squad  detectives  charged  Wil- 
liams. 46.  one  of  the  central  figures  In  the 
debate  over  Iixal  insanity  laws,  with  fatally 
wounding  Robert  L  Watson,  40,  a  gas  station 
attendant,  and  wounding  Hazel  Ross,  48, 
r.nother  attendant,  In  a  fracas  at  a  North- 
west g.19  sutlon.  The  three  -men  are 
colored. 

•  •  •  •  • 

WARNI.NG    BT    PSTCHIATRIST 

Two  yo  irs  ago.  when  Williams  was  released 
rifttr  a  protracted  series  of  court  battles  and 
sanitv  hearings,  a  psychiatrist  warned:  "It 
6h"Uid  be  kept  In  mind  that  he  Is  poten- 
ti:.:iy  definitely  dangerous  to  others,  and 
o.Ke  released.  Is  likely  to  repeat  his  patterns 
of  criminal  behavior.  Including  homicide." 

•  •  «  «  « 

Williams'  police  record,  which  numbers 
more  than  100  entries,  dates  back  to  1933  and 
includes  a   1936  manslaughter  conviction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  District,  Williams'  record  dates 
back  to  1940  As  recently  as  la«t  January, 
Jie  wa«  back  in  police  custody  on  a  charge 
'  (  lu'^saultlng  a  42-year-old  man  with  a  lead 
pijo  The  charge  was  dropped  on  January 
19  when  the  assault  victim  refused  to  testify 
ngalnst  WlHlams. 

UOXASE    WAS    DISPUTB) 

WUUams'  controversial  1958  release  came 
on  a  U.S.  coiu-t  of  appeals  ruling  wbich 
cUma-xcd  a  series  of  five  trials  for  the  same 


offense — the  shooting  of  a  man  during  a 
dice  game  In  September  1949.  WlUlama 
was  convicted  three  times  and  there  were 
two  mistrials. 

Williams  was  Indicted  for  the  dice-game 
shooting  in  November  1949.  His  first  con- 
viction was  reversed  because  of  a  prosecu- 
tion error.  His  second  and  third  trlal.s  were 
ruled  to  be  mistrials.  At  the  third  trial.  In 
1953,  psychiatrists  tefettfied  WiiHiims  was  then 
Insane. 

H?  was  committed  to  St  EMz.'hrth,':  IIospl- 
t.al  In  July  1953,  but  was  discharged  is  cured 
the  following  September.  In  Decpinhcr  of 
that  year,  however,  he  w.i3  tried  for  the 
fourth  time  on  the  assault  char.Te.  In  Jan- 
uary 1954,  he  was  sentenced  to  3  to  9  years 
In  Jall. 

THIRD   CMNVICTION    EET.  Er..srj3 

In  April  195,'i,  WUli.miS  was  fou:  d  to  be 
Insane  after  Jall  officials  rcqucfcted  he  be 
given  a  mental  examination.  The  court  of 
api>eals,  16  days  later,  reversed  the  1954  sen- 
tence and  conviction  bemuse  th"  ludce  had 
denied  a  request  for  a  mental  cx.^mination. 

The  appellate  court  ."^fnt  the  case  back  to 
District  court  for  a  new  trial.  WiUiams, 
however,  was  back  In  St.  EUyabcths.  He  was 
released  on  bail  in  Dtccmbcr  19.')5,  after  p.=  y- 
chlatrists  said  he  was  cu;(d.  Ihr-  fifth  trial 
began  almost  immedi.'it^'y  and  WilMunis  w.is 
convicted  for  the  third  time  He  was  sen- 
tenced in  May  1956,  to  a  term  of  1  to  3  years 
In  prison. 

"The  third  conviction  was  appealed  and  on 
November  1,  1957,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
again  reversed  the  conviction,  say.ng  Wil- 
liams did  not  get  a.  speedy  trial. 

Despite  the  reversal,  the  appellate  judges, 
apparently  not  wlshiiig  to  see  WUMams  freed, 
suggested  that  the  Government  seek  to  have 
Williams  committed  to  a  mental  institution 
in  civil  proceedings.  This  was  done  and  in 
January  1958,  Chief  Judpe  Bolltha  J.  Laws 
of  District  court  ordered  Williams  committed 
pending  a  report  on  his  condition  from  the 
Mental  Health  Commission. 

POTENTIAL  DANGER  CITED 

Ten  days  before  the  commitment,  two  Gov- 
ernment psychiatrists  had  examined  the  ex- 
convlct.  They  said  he  w.is  not  insane  but 
agreed  that  he  was  a  potential  danger  to  the 
community. 

Nevertheless,  Williams  w.ilked  out  of  the 
U.S.  courthouse  here  on  January  14,  1958, 
after  his  release  from  St.  Elizabeths  was 
ordered  by  Federal  Judge  Riclimond  B.  Keech. 
Judge  Keech's  ruling  was  upheld  by  the 
court  of  appeals  on  grounds  that  there  was 
no  verified  allegation  that  Williams  was  then 
Insane. 

Within  3  week.^  of  his  relea.se.  he  w.is  back 
in  p>ollce  custody,  on  a  drunkenness  charge. 
At  2  am.  on  February  2,  1958.  the  "bad  man" 
was  arrested  aad  accused  of  being  drunk  and 
yelling  at  Kenllworth  and  Jay  Streets  NE. 

Williams  posted  $10  collateral  and  was  re- 
leased, but  2  dnys  later  was  Jailed  when 
Municipal  Court  Judge  Thomas  C.  Scalley 
Issued  a  court  attachment  for  his  arrest. 
Judge  Scalley's  commitment  of  the  prisoner 
to  St.  Elizabeths  for  mental  observation  trig- 
gered another  lengthy  round  of  nppeals  and 
hearings. 

In  July  1958  Judge  Scalley  found  Williams 
not  guilty  because  of  Insanity.  The  follow- 
ing February,  a  year  after  the  drunk  charge 
was  placed,  Williams  was  again  freed.  The 
Municipal  Court  of  Appeals  had  ruled  that 
he  was  wrongly  committed  in  what 
amounted  to  a  "sanity  Inquisition." 

Thus,  in  February  1959  Judge  Scalley,  in 
accordance  with  the  appellate  ruling,  ac- 
cepted Williams'  guilty  p'.ea  In  the  drunken- 
ness cfl^e  and  sentenced  him  to  30  days  in 
Jail.  Williams  was  released  because  he  was 
credited  with  time  already  spent  In  Jall. 

The  legal  machinery  that  Williams  extri- 
cated lilmself  from  so  often  In  the  past  Lb 
grinding  slowly,  carefully,  today. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  211:  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE  NA- 
TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Flood]  is  recognized 
for  30  minute:5. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1961,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  calling  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  The  discu.ssion  on  the 
subject  of  'Russian  Colonialism  and  the 
Necessity  of  a  Special  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee — Congression.'il  Rec- 
ord, March  8.  1961,  pages  3518-3543 — 
v.as  the  occasion  for  it.  Over  20  Mem- 
bers contributed  valuably  to  this  discus- 
sion which  was  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  in  my  experience.  How- 
ever, for  some  reason  the  full  text  of 
my  resolution  did  not  appear. 

Tiie  response  to  House  Resolution  211 
has  been  tremendously  enthusiastic.  To 
meet  the  growing  inquiries  into  the 
textual  contents  of  the  resolution,  I  ask 
pormiission  that  the  measure  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  in  full: 

Whereas  on  the  issue  of  colonialism  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  ade<}uately  exposed  by  us  in  the 
Uiiitcd    Nations   and   elsewhere;    and 

Whereas  two  Presidential  proclaimations 
designating  Captive  Nations  Week  summon 
the  American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recom- 
mit themselves  to  the  Kupp>ort  of  the  Just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  those  captive 
nations';  and 

■Vv'hereas  the  nationwide  observances  in  the 
first  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
clearly  demonstrated  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  major  sectior^  of  our  society  to 
this  Presidential  call;    and 

Whereas  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  in  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  obser\ance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  19C0,  Moscow  displayed  to  the  world  its 
profound  fear  of  growing  free  world  knowl- 
edge of  and  Interest  In  all  of  the  captive 
nations,  and  particularly  the  occupied  non- 
Russian  colonies  within  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  national  economy  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expose 
the  depths  of  imperialist  totalitarianism  and 
economic  colonialism  throughout  the  Red 
Russian  Empire,  especially  Inside  the  so- 
called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  for  exam.ple.  it  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  tliat  in  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demopraphy,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  In   the  Soviet   Union;    and 

Whereas  in  the  fundamental  conviction 
thai,  the  central  issue  of  our  times  is  im- 
perialist totalitarian  slavery  versus  demo- 
cra'ic  national  freedom,  we  commence  to 
win  the  psychopolitical  cold  war  by  assem- 
bling and  forthrlghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths 
and  facts  j>ertaining  to  the  enslpved  condi- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Hungarv.  Lith- 
uania, Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan, 
North  Vietnam,  and  other  subjugated  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
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fate  uf  these  occupied  and  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nAttons  would  alao  give  encounigement 
to  l.itent  liberal  elements  In  the  Russian 
Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — which 
contains  Russia  lUelf — and  would  help  bring 
to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their  over- 
due independence  from  centuries-long  au- 
•iiori'..in.in  rule  and  tyranny,   and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fiict.  and 
iflefls  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm .md  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  prop- 
.^.?H:ida  campaign  in  Asia.  Africa  the  Muldl<* 
East  Latin  America,  and  speciftcHlly  ami.ni; 
the  newly  independent  and  '.indeidvel  'jn-d 
nations  and  states:  and 

Whereas  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  a.-i  tree 
citizens  to  appreciatively  rcc(>^;ni?e  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primary  deterrent  against  n  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggressu.n  by 
Moscow  s  totalitarian  Imperiuli.sin.  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  tor  the  adv;«nce  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  winch  in  totahs- 
tic  form  13  psychopolltlcal.   and 

Whereas  In  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of 
truth  we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing  into 
question  Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions  of 
•  noninterference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
states"  and  other  contrivances  which  are 
acutely  subject  to  examination  under  the 
light  of  morally  founded  legal  principles  and 
political,  economic,  and  historical  evidence, 
and 

Whereas  In  the  implementing  .spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Wepk  res- 
oiution  and  the  two  Presidential  pro.-lama- 
tlons  it  Is  In  our  own  strategic  intere-sf  and 
that  of  the  nontotalitarlan  free  world  to  un- 
dertake a  continuous  and  unremitting  study 
of  all  the  captive  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  new  approaches  and  fresh  ideas 
for  victory  In  the  psychopolltlcal  cold  war 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  n<>-  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  po- 
litical piu-ty  and  of  whom  five  snail  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  A.Tairs,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of   Representatives. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  atTect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  m  the  ca.se  vt 
the  original  selection. 

(bi  The  committee  sh.Ul  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  it.s 
members  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman 
the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman 

(c»  A  majority  of  the  commitfee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser 
number,  to  be  fixed  by  the  committee, 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  oaths  .md  faking  sworn 
testimony 

Sec  3.  (ai  The  committee  .sh.iH  conduct 
an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  includts 
those  m  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totaliUirian  control  over  them,  fac^^  con- 
cerning conditions  existing  in  these  nations, 
and  means  by  which  the  L'nited  .States  can 
.(."isist  them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their 
present  plight  and  in  their  aspirati-ni  Ui  re- 
gain their  national  and  induidu.il  iieedom.s. 

ibi  The  committee  shall  make  sucli  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  It  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its 
hrst  comprehensive  report  of  the  results  of 
Its  inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  January  31 
m62. 

Sec  4  The  committee,  or  any  duly  auth- 
orized subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
to  su  and  act  at  auch  places  and  times  with- 


in or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings  to  require  by  subpcna  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  ot  such  wltnes.ses  and 
the  pri'ductlon  of  .such  b<Hik.s  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths  and 
to  take  such  testimony  as  it  deems  advibable 
Sec  5  The  committee  mav  eniplny  and 
fix  the  compensa'ion  of  such  experte.  C(jn- 
sultants,  and  other  employees  as  il  deems 
neceasurv   in    the   perforniuiice  of   Its  duties 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  al.so  to  take  this 
occasion  to  introduce  into  tlie  Record 
unf  of  lhf>  tnst  .statements  of  sup- 
port foi'  Hou.se  Re.sokition  Jll  It  was 
rs.suect  111  behalf  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee.  Inc.,  by  Dr  Lev  E. 
Dobiian.sky,  of  Georgetown  University, 
the  chairman  of  thi.s  national  oruani/a- 
tion  As  many  of  u.s  know,  this  comxnit- 
tee  con.sist.s  of  hundred?,  of  outstanding 
American  citizeas  drawn  from  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  rf^pre.sent- 
inK  education.  labor,  mana^'ement  re- 
Imious  and  many  otlier  in.stilutions  of 
our  .society. 

I  am  indeed  happy  that  the  National 
Captive  Nation.s  Committee  Inc  ex- 
presses Its  support  of  Hou.se  Rfsulution 
211.  The  contents  of  its  statement  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  Members  who  took 
part  m  thf  House  di.scu.ssion  of  March  8 
The  statement  ofTers  som»'  concrete 
reasons  for  the  necessary  pa.s^a>.'e  of  the 
resolution.  I  request  that  this  state- 
ment be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  m 
the  Re(  okd 

NatI'  inai  CAmvt 
Nations  Co.mmittek,  Inc  . 
Wa.iliington.  D  C  ,  March  24    10^1 
Tlie  HjiiKrable  Daniel  J    FLt>oi>. 
Hou^''  iif  Rfprcsmtativs, 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  CoNc.RE.sbMA.N-  The  nationwide  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  Inc  cannot  thank  y.ai  rnough 
for  yovir  visrii  leadership  and  initiative  in 
Introducing  Hni.se  Resolution  '211  establl.sh- 
Ing  a  .Special  Committee  on  'he  Captive  N.i- 
tions  We  support  It  wholeheartedly  and 
shall  use  every  means  to  Inform  all  sectors 
of  our  six-lety  on  the  necessity  of  the  pass.ige 
of  this  far-seeing  measure 

I  take  this  opp.  irtunitv  to  expres.s  o\ir 
deepest  esteem  and  gratitude  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  Joined  with  you  in  the 
discussion  iif  this  '.Ital  subject  on  March  H 
To  Representatives  McCormack    MacCIrm.hr 

ScRANTON  Pt   (  INSKI         PllSWORTH,        OHAR^ 

Br:(  E    La.-.'E    HaI  PfRN    .Stratton    .S<  hwknch 
Dfrwi.sski,      Toil,      (iooni  inc.      St  M.vEr.Bf  i  i 
KoLiiNo    R-iAN    -Shelley.  Ct  nnini.ham,  Farb- 
STEIN.   Moorhead.  and  Feighan   we  otTer  our 
heartiest  congratulations  on  their  line  state- 
ments m   the   House   that  day       We  als<j  ex- 
tend     them      to     Representatives     Le.sin,ski 
CotiiER    CoNrr    and  Martin  U<t  their  splen- 
did individual  statements  on  the  captive  na- 
tions     And  <is  we  support  House  Resolution 
211     we   naturally  support   also  House  Re<o- 
UitMiLs  '212,   213.   and   214  submitted   respec- 
tively for   the  .siime  pnrp'>-se  by   Represent, i- 
tr.es  Pun. bin,  Rodino,  and  Stratton 

With  the  pas.sage  of  this  resolution  oui 
Congress  would  make  one  of  the  most  vital 
contributions  to  both  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  the  freedom  of  mankind  .^ud 
the  rea-sons  for  thl.s  are  plain 

1  The  res<')lutlon  seeks  the  first  concrete 
implementation  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  paired  by  C'>ngreKs  m  1959  We 
all  know  by  sheer  demoii..->f ration  how  fe.ir- 
ful  Khru.«hchev  and  the  Mi>scoW  oiUinial 
clique  Is  of   that   res<jlution. 

2  House  Resolution  211  is  realistically 
based  on  the  aggregative  C(jncept  of  the  cap- 
tive nations — meaning  thoee  inside  the 
U  -S  S  R    a«  well  as  out.sido     and  empha.slsee 


the  -strategic  imp<;)rtance  of  all  these  na- 
tions both  for  cold  and  hot  war  purposes 
Ciiven  the  facts  about  the  captive  nations 
m  the  aggregate  the  American  people  will 
(lulckly  reali/e  that  colonial  Moscow  can 
least  afford  a  hot  war  and  Is  most  vulner- 
.>ble  m  the  cold  war  Our  people  will  aUso 
come  to  realize  that  It  will  require  com- 
paratively little  to  defeat  the  cold  war  ob- 
jectives of  Mi>scow; 

!  The  studies,  facts,  and  truths  educed 
hv  a  Sjwclal  Committee  on  Captive  Natlonn 
Would  give  the  constant  He  to  the  propa- 
gandized and  overbh^wn  Ru.sslan  image,  pai - 
tlculurly  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  ol 
Africa.   Asia,   and   Latin   .\merlca. 

4  The  committee  propo.sed  by  House  Res- 
olution 211  Would  at  last  fill  a  hax^irdous 
gap  In  our  offlclul  and  private  facilities  by 
prcjvldlng  systematic  objective  and  cf)n- 
tlnuous  studies  of  all  the  captive  natKjns, 
especially  those  In  the  U  S  S  R  Nowhere  is 
there  any  agency,  public,  or  private,  per- 
forming  tills   e&sientlal    task:    and 

5  As  the  resolution  slate.s  the  work  of 
the  Committee  would  serve  a.s  an  mdlspen- 
s.ible  reservoir  of  new  dimensions  of 
thought  of  new  and  fresh  ideas,  of  solid 
and  grounded  recommendations  for  positive 
and  constructive  actujn  agaln-st  the  tradi- 
tional imperialism  and  colonialism  of  Mos- 
cow It  IS  pitiful  that  even  now  we  are 
forsaking  many  opportunities  m  the  U  N 
and   elsevkhere   in    the   cause   of   free<lom 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  th.it 
the  crucial  subjert  of  tlie  captive  nations 
III  the  ag)?regate  deserves  and  warrant*  the 
type  of  .su.staine<l  study  and  investigation 
wiught  by  your  resolution  We  earnestly 
hope  that  reason  rather  thiin  shixk  treat- 
ments of  further  Red  tot«illtarian  conquests 
111  Asia  and  elsewhere  will  guide  us  to  do 
those  things  that  are  long  (overdue  In  this 
war  for  the  minds  of  nien  a  Special  Com- 
mittee  on  Captive   Natioiis   Is   a   neces.s;lty. 

With  our  warmest  compliment*  on  your 
vision  and  foresight  and  best  }>er.v)nal 
wishes,   I   am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

I>FV    F      DOBFIAKSKT. 

Chanman. 


Civil    WAR  CONTROVERSY 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Speakrr,  I 
ask  unanimous  cfinsent  that  the  gentle- 
man froin  New  Jersey  i  Mr  AdoonzioI 
may  extend  his  r»Mnarks  at  this  point  m 
the  Rf:(OBn  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKFR  1.-.  there  objection 
to  the  request  oi  \\\r  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ADtXJNIZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
gratifymt;  that  the  etToi  ts  to  insui'e  equal 
treatment  of  delegates  to  the  fourth  as- 
sembly of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commrssion  m  Charleston  next  month 
have  apparently  been  successful  It  is 
most  regrettable  that  the  meeting  placi 
of  the  as.sembly  had  to  be  rhan^zed  m 
Older  to  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tions for  per.sons  as.sembled  to  commem- 
orate the  Civil  War  which  upheld  the 
principles  of  human  freedom  and  equal- 
ity As  the  Washington  Post  stated  m 
an  edit<uial  this  morning: 

lo  observe  this  cetitennial  by  humiliating 
some  Americans  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin  wc.)uld   be  ,i   huleous  blasphemy 

I  am  t:iateful  to  the  President  and  to 
tho.se  members  of  the  National  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commrssion  who  shared  my 
concern  about  the  principles  at  stake  in 
the    issue      I   should    like,    too,    to   pay 


I'Jill 
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ti  ibute  to  the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  for  its  resolute  re- 
fusal to  submit  to  the  diacriminatory 
racial  ix)licies  decreed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee,  and  to  the  States  that 
joined  in  iny  State's  protest. 

A  special  word  of  commendation  Is  due 
that  valiant  lady,  Mrs.  Madallne  Wil- 
liams, who  bore  the  trial  to  which  she 
was  subjected  with  customary  dignity 
and  equanimity.  Mrs.  'Williams  was  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
Newark  Sunday  Star  Ledger  of  March 
26  which  appears  below. 

I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Williams  was 
lit  artened  by  the  wholehearted  support 
of  her  cause — the  cause  of  the  equality 
of  mankind — by  so  many  groups  and 
organizations  throughout  the  Nation. 
Their  vigorous  rejection  of  the  exclusion 
of  their  fellow  citizens  on  the  grounds  of 
race  was  the  bright  note  in  the  contro- 
versy The  strong  protest  entered  by 
the  Essex  County.  N.J.,  chapter 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  rep- 
re.sents  the  sentiments  not  only  of  its 
membership  but  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the 
committee's  fine  statement  in  full,  to- 
gether with  the  article  on  Mrs.  Williams: 

[  From  the  Newark  Star  Ledger, 

Mar  26.  1961] 

Civil     Wa»    Conthottrsy — Southekn     Cold 

Shottloer    Not    New    in    Mrs.    Madaunx 

Williams'  Career 

When  Madallne  Williams  was  told  she 
conid  not  share  the  southern  hospitality 
which  Is  to  be  accorded  to  other  delegates 
at  the  Civil  War  Centennial  celebration  in 
Charleston,  It  was  not  a  new  story  to  her. 

She  had  grown  up  in  Brunswick,  Ga., 
where  her  grandmother  had  been  bom  Into 
slavery.  She  attended  segregated  Negro 
schools  and  came  north  in  1916  to  study 
teaching  at  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
and  later  at  NYU. 

.She  taught  for  8  years  in  a  segregated 
school  in  Trenton.  Then  the  board  of  edu- 
cation made  plans  to  build  a  new  Lincoln 
Scnool  for  Negroes.  Mrs.  Williams  and  17 
other  Negro  teachers  were  ordered  to  ask 
Negro  parents  to  send  their  chUdren  to  the 
scliool,  despite  the  location  of  their  homes. 

fired  from  job 

I  refused  and  I  was  Ared.  It  was  as 
simple  as  that,"  Mrs.  Williams  related. 

That  was  the  end  of  Mrs.  WllUams'  teach- 
ing career.  It  was  almost  30  years  before 
she  went  to  work  again.  After  the  death  of 
her  only  child.  Mrs.  Williams  took  a  Job  as 
a  sales  clerk  "to  help  me  forget." 

For  23  years.  Mrs,  Williams  and  her  hus- 
band, Samuel,  a  retired  postal  superln- 
lendent.  nursed  their  Invalid  child.  The  boy 
wa.s  injured  at  birth. 

"He  required  care  24  hours  a  day  until 
he  died.  He  had  seven  eye  operations  but 
none  was  successful.  But  we  never  gave  up 
hope  " 

During  this  time.  Mrs.  Williams  did  volun- 
teer work  for  the  NAACP,  the  YWCA,  the 
Fast  Orange  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
the  Elssex  County  Council  of  Church  Women. 
She  had  alsi  belonged  to  the  East  Orange 
Demcx-ratlc  Club,  but  had  never  engaged 
acMvely  in  politics. 

Mrs  Williams,  who  had  never  Intended 
to  pursue  a  political  career,  entered  public 
life  3  years  ago,  when  she  was  62  years  old. 

■  I  was  completely  surprised  when  John 
McMahon.  who  was  chairman  of  the  Essex 
County  Democratic  Screening  Committee, 
called  one  day  and  asked  If  I  would  like 
to    run    for   the    assembly.     I   didn't   know 


him  and  he  didn't  know  me.  I  hesitated, 
but  he  was  most  persuasive." 

BCrs.  Williams  won  the  primary  and  went 
on  to  win  handily  in  the  general  election. 

"But  before  my  first  term  was  up,  I  was 
told  the  party  would  not  put  me  up  for  re- 
election. The  county  was  furious  with  me 
because  I  voted  against  the  wishes  of  the 
other  Essex  assemblymen  for  the  passage  of 
dependent  aid  for  children.  The  bill  was 
passed  by  one  vote  •    •    •  mine." 

Nevertheless,  in  1959,  Mrs.  Williams  re- 
ceived the  party  backing  and  was  reelected. 
After  serving  less  than  a  year  of  her  second 
term,  she  ran  for  Essex  County  Register  of 
Deeds,  a  post  that  pays  $13,000  a  year,  and 
won  again.  She  resigned  from  the  assembly 
to  take  over  the  Job  which  had  been  held 
for  25  years  by  the  GOP. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly when  Governor  Meyner  appointed 
her  as  a  charter  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission. 

The  formation  of  the  commissslon  followed 
on  the  heels  of  the  creation  of  national 
commission  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

TO    MARK    EVENT 

"We  have  been  meeting  regularly  once  or 
twice  a  month,  since  we  began  almost  2  years 
ago.  Although  our  delegation  will  not  at- 
tend the  national  observance  if  it  is  held  in 
Charleston  as  planned,  we  will  observe  this 
great  struggle  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
human  dignity." 

The  commission  is  preparing  a  brochure 
about  the  Ci\il  War  which  they  will  dis- 
tribute through  the  public  schools,  Mrs. 
Williams  said. 

Mrs.  Williams  regrets  that  she  has  be- 
come part  of  a  national  issue,  but  she  is 
not  alone. 

HAD   TO    PHONE 

"Actually,  we  tried  to  avoid  any  em- 
barrassment or  publicity  by  attempting  to 
find  out  In  advance  if  there  would  t>e  a 
color  line  drawn.  We  wrote  letter  after 
letter  to  national  oflQcials  without  reply. 
Then  Donald  Flamm,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  State  commission,  instructed  the  execu- 
tive director  to  call  Charleston.  It  was  then 
that  we  were  informed  that  I  could  not  stay 
with  the  rest  of  the  delegation  and  the 
Btate  commission  voted  to  boycott  the 
celebration." 

In  a  last-ditch  effort  the  State  commis- 
sion earlier  this  week  requested  the  site  of 
the  observance  be  changed. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  the  commission 
said  in  part:  "It  was  hoped  that  the  occasion 
of  Mrs.  Williams  as  a  flrst-class  citizen  in 
Charleston  would  have  been  a  glorious  way 
of  opening  the  centennial  and  proving  to 
all  humanity  that  the  terrible  American 
Civil  War  was  really  not  waged  in  vain." 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  made 
public  today  a  protest  to  the  National  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission  for  the  discrim- 
inatory treatment  accorded  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  delegation  who  was  unable  to 
secure  equal  housing,  because  of  racial  re- 
strictions, with  other  delegates  at  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  the  commission  in 
Charleston.  S.C. 

The  text  of  the  letter,  which  was  issued 
by  Dr.  Alan  H.  Herman,  chairman  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee's  Essex  County 
Chapter,  is  as  follows : 

"The  American  Jewish  Committee  in  New 
Jersey  protests  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment accorded  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mlssiem  who  was  unable  to  secure,  because 
of  racial  restrictions,  equal  housing  with 
her  fellow  delegates  at  the  assembly  of  the 
National  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
to  be  held  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

"In  our  view,  this  indignity  to  an  official 
representative  Is  not  only  an  affront  to  the 
soverign  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  It  drama- 
tizes a  moral  issue  for  the  entire  world  to 


note  that  despite  our  preachments  about 
democracy,  basic  human  rights,  and  civil 
liberties  are  denied  to  minority  group  mem- 
bers within  oui-  borders. 

"We  believe  and  strongly  urge  that  all 
public  functions  under  the  auspices  of  our 
National  Government  be  open  to  all  citizens 
on  an  equal  basis.  We,  therefore,  call  upon 
the  National  Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion to  take  immediate  steps  to  rectify  this 
disservice  to  American  Interests  and  make 
certain  that  all  who  attend  the  national 
assembly  of  the  commission  will  be  treated 
with  the  courtesy  and  the  human  dignity 
which  such  an  historic  occasion  warrants." 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  founded 
in  1906,  is  the  pioneer  human  relations 
agency  in  this  country,  combating  bigotry, 
protecting  civil  rights  and  advancing  inter- 
group  and  interreliglous  understanding.  Its 
national  headquarters  is  the  new  Institute 
of  Human  Relations  which  serves  as  a  cen- 
ter of  research,  education,  and  action  in  the 
field  of  human  relations. 


IMPORTATION  OF  MEXICAN 
NATIONALS 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  period  of  high  unemployment  and 
increasing  economic  distress,  there  are  a 
great  many  questions  which  have  yet  to 
be  answered  in  regard  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  program  of  impKirting  Mex- 
ican nationals  to  work  on  American 
farms.  Public  Law  78,  which  was  nec- 
essary and  desirable  when  first  enacted, 
has  come  to  be  less  of  a  contribution 
and  more  of  a  detriment  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation  with  each  passing 
year.    Of  so  it  would  seem. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78.  Oregon's  distinguished 
labor  commissioner,  the  Honorable  Nor- 
man O.  Nilsen,  has  become  nationally 
recognized  as  an  outstanding  authority 
in  the  general  field  of  migratory  agri- 
cultural labor  conditions.  I  believe  that 
Commissioner  Nilsen's  statement  to  the 
committee,  submitted  for  the  present 
hearings,  is  an  informative  and  valuable 
comment  on  this  subject.  I  ask  that 
that  statement  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks,  in  the  Record: 

State  of  Oregon. 

Bureau  of  Labor. 

March  17.1961. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings. 

Chairman.     Subcommittee     oii     Equipment, 
Supplies,  and  Manpower.  Committee  on 
Agriculture,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Gathings:  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate having  this  statement  Included  in  the 
record  of  hearings  on  H.R.  2010  before  your 
committee  on  extension  of  Public  Law  78. 

Having  conducted  extensive  surveys  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  in  the  past  several  years,  the 
Oregon  Bureau  of  Labor  has  assembled  sub- 
stantial information  depicting  the  serious 
economic  handicaps  of  American  farmwork- 
ers. It  is  our  well-dociunented  view  that 
the  only  solution  is  to  stimulate  better  wages 
and  conditions  for  migrant  labor.     If  this  is 
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not  dOQC,  It  ta  my  opinion  that  it  will  b«  the 
growers  who  wUl  In  th*  long  run  sufler. 
beeauM  ImproT—ilt  ta  bound  to  cobm.  If 
a  steady  Improvement  ia  not  enoovragad  by 
aJl  paraona  Involrad  I  itooaraly  ballare  there 
will  b«  a  draatlo  "h^^ft  by  which  agriculture 
wiU  be  hurt. 

Becauae  o<  my  olwarrationa  I  muat  obvi- 
ously be  of  th«  opinion  that  any  govern- 
mental meaauraa  vhii^  tand  to  perpetuate 
repreaslon  and  tend  to  dafeat  the  normal 
working  of  the  labor  market  in  a  altuatlon  of 
labor  thortaga  m«»t.  (or  the  tieneftt  of  the 
whole  economy.  b«  avoided.  Since  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  workers  cannot  help  but 
have  this  effect.  I  balleve  that  you  would 
not  be  doing  a  favor  for  agriculture  if  you 
enacted  an  extension  of  Public  Law  78  with- 
out taking  definite  steps  to  bring  the  pro- 
gram to  an  end  at  a  time  definite  In  the 
near  future.  In  my  view  the  only  legitimate 
pnrpose  for  an  eztenaton  would  be  to  reduce 
the  extension  of  temporary  dislocation 
which  might  result.  In  the  meantime  I  urge 
that  Public  Law  78  guarantee  much  greater 
protection  for  our  domestic  workers  than  It 
has  In  the  past.  I  believe  that  the  report  of 
the  consxiltants  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
1959  Is  the  best  source  of  Intelligently  cjn- 
aldered  and  fair  proposals  to  afford  American 
farmworkers  the  increased  protection,  which 
they  need  so  badly. 

There  are  many  groups  and  Individuals, 
Including  many  tn  agriculture  In  Oregon, 
who  concur  In  my  views.  We  know  In  Ore- 
gon that  transition  from  foreign  workers  to 
domestic  workers  is  possible.  It  ha«  meant 
Increased  wages  and  improved  conditions  for 
farmworkers  in  O*e(on  and  we  now  Import 
only  300  or  400  Mexican  nationals.  The  work 
formerly  done  by  Mexican  nationals  is  now 
done  by  domeatlc  wotkeis  attracted  by  im- 
proved Incentive*  offered  by  Oregon  agri- 
culture. Furtbennore.  there  is  no  need  for 
the  800  or  400  that  we  do  import 
and  improved  protsctlon  for  domestic  wcvk- 
ers  in  Public  Law  78  would  result  In  encour- 
aging Oregon  pear  growers  to  abandon  their 
crutch  and  walk  quite  well  without  the  aa- 
sistance  they  pretend  to  need  Tlielr  soKi- 
tlon  along  with  vigorous  recruiting  Ilea  In 
providing  adequate  fWnlly  type  housing  and 
other  Improved  conditions. 
Sincerely, 

NosMAM  O.  Nii..<u;.v. 
Oregon  Commissioner  of  Lab"-. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Kit  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oreson  [Mrs,  GRErNi  may 
extend  lier  renuurks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  M:  Speak- 
er, several  days  a^o,  a  distinguished  and 
impeccably  conservative  Member  of  the 
other  body  inserted  some  materials  in 
the  Record  in  regard  to  the  John  Birch 
Society,  an  organization  which,  in  the 
name  of  "anticommunism."  is  con- 
ductlns?  a  vicious  and  well -organized 
campaign  calling,  among  other  things, 
for  the  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Many  outstanding  Americans. 
of  varying  political  persuasions,  have 
expressed  concern  at  the  tactics,  the  or- 
ganizational structure,  and  the  real 
aims  of  this  organization. 

On  March  26,  there  appeared,  in  the 
Washington  Post,  an  article  about  the 
John  Birch  Society,  setting  forth  some 


of  the  conctrns  as  thi^  group  utilizes  the 
language  of  un-.^mencan"  for  objec- 
tives, which,  to  say  the  least,  might  bear 
closer  American  public  scrutiny  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rxcord. 

(By  Jamps  E    Cluyton) 

"Hirce  month.s  ago,  the  John  Birch  Society 
had  been  he;^rd  of  on'.y  in  a  few  scattered 
iireiLS  of  the  countrv  Its  derlre  to  operate 
quietly  and  behind  the  scenes  wa.s  generally 
being  fumiled 

But  almost  overnight,  t!ie  coclety  hri."  be- 
come r\n  organization  of  nntlonnl  interest 
Newspapers  nn  both  coru's  have  denounced 
It.  Two  U  S  Senators  have  .spr.kcri  nga!n»t  It 
o.T  the  Senate  Oott  Former  Vlre  President 
Nixon  has  Joined  the  pr'  test"  Time  maga- 
zine has  given  the  society  a  rrtrif-al  analysis 

The  society  has  attracted  this  attention 
because  of 

I'?  strung  views  on  many  topic.*  It  thinks 
that  ererythlng  from  Inrrea.'fed  «xw-ndtng  for 
defense  to  Federal  aid  to  education  is  p\rt 
of  A  Communist  plot 

The  attaclc.s  made  by  lt«  !e  vder  Ro'.ert 
Welch,  on  the  luyalty  of  Amextoa »  leaders 
These  Include  former  President  EUaenhuwer. 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  former  becreiary  ut 
State  Dulles  and  CIA  DUector  AJleu  Dulles. 
aU  of  whom  Welch  says  are  Communist 
agents  or  sympathizers. 

The  secrecy  which  sMrrounds  the  society 
and  the  amount  of  money  which  It  appar- 
ently has  to  spend. 

coNssavATrvK  compuaints 

T'*o  weeks  ago  the  l/>n  Angele*  Times 
a  con-servatlve  newspaper  said  editorially 
"If  the  John  Blrchers  follow  the  program  of 
their  leader,  they  will  bring  our  Institutions 
Into  question  exactly  as  the  Cummunusts  try 
to  do.  They  will  sow  distrust,  and  aggrt- 
vate  disputes,  and  they  will  weaken  Uie  very 
strong  case  tiyr  conservatism  " 

The  same  day.  the  Reverend  Dr  Eugene 
Carson  Blake,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  told  a  church  group  in  Santa  Barbara 
that  the  society  was  waging  a  campaign  of 
falsehoods"  agalrist  that  church. 

On  kiarch  8.  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator 
Mil  TON  J,  YouNC,  Republican  of  Nortli  DaJto- 
ta.  said.  "It  Is  unbelievable  that  any  sane 
person  would  maice  such  accu-iatltjus  '  ( lUi 
the  society's  leader  has  nutde  ag  iinst  former 
President  Elsenhower  i . 

Other  Senators  have  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  {xjwer  of  the  society  Senator 
YouMQ,  a  conservative  Republican,  says  he 
has  been  attacked  as  being  a  helper  of  the 
Communists.  The  same  attack  has  been 
mounted  against  Senator  Miks  MANbrinuo, 
a  :it>ertU  Democrat  from  Montana,  and  Sen- 
ator Thomas  C,  Kuchsi..  a  liberal  Republl- 
caji  from  Califoraia,  The  attack  aguiiu>t 
KucHCL  and  Yocno  has  been  pixrtlcViiArly 
vigorous,  apparently  becitUfte  they  are  up  fur 
reelection   in  1962 

But  not  a  great  deal  is  known  here  about 
the  society  It  has  not  been  particularly 
active  in  the  Washington  area  although  it 
app.irently  has  at  least  one  chapter  liers. 
S«nat.)r  MANsnxi.o  said  that  he  hud  been 
unable  to  find  out  much  about  It  although 
he  tried  to  get  InXurmatlou  from  "vario\is 
committees  (on  Capitol  Hlllj  or  the  agencies 
downtown." 

On  March  20.  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national reported  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  Is  telling  Inquirers 
that  the  society  "seen.s  t')  be,  fr  jm  our  rec- 
ords, a  patriotic  organization  "  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  however.  Implied  that  the 
group  w.as  subversive — from  the  right  Instead 
of  from  the  left 

Last  Tuesday,  Representative  L  Mendel 
RivEBS,  Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  came  to 
the  society's  defense  It  \s  a  "nationwide 
organization  of  patriotic  Americans,"  he  said 


In  a  statsfneut  in  the  OoMaasBsioMAL  Rxcoao. 
The  source  of  the  charges  which  smear  the 
orgiuitzation,  he  said,  ti  a  publication  ol  the 
Communist  Party 

"nils  1.'^  a  report  on  the  society  and  what 
It  belleyes  and  does. 

THK    rOUMDIiro    DOZKM 

What  Is  the  society?     How  Is  it  organised** 

The  John  Birch  Society  is  the  creation  of 

Robert  Welch.  61,  a  former  c«ndy  company 

executive    who   lives   In   Belmont.    Mass.      It 

vkiis  org4tulzed  In  Indianu|xjlis  in  December 
19S8.  ut  a  meeting  of  12  men  who  have  never 
been  publicly   Identified. 

Th^t  meeting  was  a  2-d«y  affair  devoted 
:  irt,-'  ly  to  -pe.vhos  bv  Welch  Most  Of  what 
he  s.Tid  was  latt  r  published  li;  the  blue  bo  it 
of  the  ."Kicleiy.  copyright' d  by   Welch. 

Tliat  buok  »a>8  the  bocieiy  is  to  h..\e 
sjnall  lucul  chapters.  u.saaily  of  10  to  20 
(Icdlc  itcd  j>atr!.)t>  Eaih  cha;jier  should 
have  a  leader  appointed  by  Welch  or  one  of 
his  ofTlr^rs  .'-ei.ator  Yitvsr.  called  there 
gr<iiip«  cells  but  received  a  heated  protwt 
fr(^m  the  society  Cell.s  is  the  term  applied  to 
similar  units  of  the  Comniunl.«it  Piu-ty 
urganization 

ITie  t.oclet>  n,  ,»  monolithic  Ijody  operai- 
i:..g  under  '  coniplele  authoritarian  control 
at  all  levels"  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment or  organization  h.as  admntages,  the 
book  says,  under  favorable  circumstances 
But  under  less  happy  circumstances."  it 
goes  on.  "It  lends  Itself  too  readily  to  in- 
filtration, distortion  and  disruption.  And 
denvrracy  of  course,  In  govrrnni.nl  or  or- 
ganization, as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both 
found  out,  and  as  I  believe  every  man  In 
this  mom  recognises — democracy  Is  merely 
:  deceptive  phrxse  a  we.apon  of  demagoguery 
and  a  perKuniul  fraud  " 

Newspapers  which  have  written  about  the 
society  iiave  quoted  these  statements  to 
show  that  it  Is  ruled  by  Welch  and  is  op- 
[1  >»«i  to  democracy 

In  a  letter  printed  in  the  C<  soaas.sioN.^L 
Rbcoro  la.st  week.  Robert  D.  Love,  a  Wichita 
buaineuman     and     society     member,     said. 

I  h«»H  Btatement.s  have  been  pulled  com- 
pletely out  of  context  and  made  to  smear 
.soini-r iiiiiK  vkl.l'h  couId  help  to  inform  peo- 
ple ul  the   u.ie  dangers  of  communism." 

"BIXIKTK     IN     MK" 

Welch  al.so  t<i!d  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
that  th.TKe  who  Join  the  society  "are  pr>lng 
to  be  doing  so  primarily  becauae  they  be- 
lieve In  me  and  what  I  am  doing  and  are 
willing  to  accept  my  leadership.  And  we  are 
Kouiff  to  u.se  that  loyalty.  Uke  any  other  re- 
.source,  to  tlie  fullest  possible  advantajte 
thit  we  can  •  •  '.  Those  members  who 
( e  i.se  to  feel  the  necessary  degree  of  loyalty 
c^.n  either  resign  or  will  be  put  out  " 

Welch  said  then  that  he  hoped  to  have 
"^o  000  members  by  the  end  of  1959.  Inter- 
viewetl  last  svimmer  by  Stanley  Eames  of  the 
Bo.-,toa  ller.Ud.  Welch  said  there  were  chap- 
ters In  20  States,  including  25  chapters  ne:ir 
B.>«ton. 

Oene  Blake  of  the  liOs  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported early  UAs  month  that  Puul  H.  (Texi 
Tall>ert,  a  Beverly  Hills  insurance  executr,  e 
and  a  member  of  the  8<3Ciely"8  national  covin- 
cil  said  there  were  several  thousand  mem- 
bers in  scores  of  chapters  In  California. 
Blake  says  tliere  are  chapters  in  34  States 
and  memijers  In  all  50  States 

As  of  last  summer,  the  six'let.v  luwl  52  em- 
ployees. Eames  reported.  He  added  tliat 
Welch  told  hun  there  was  an  effort  to  get 
several  chapters  in  each  city.  In  one  Texas 
city,  Welch  s.ild,  there  are  Uiree  chapters  — 
one  for  fUianclal  pefiple,  one  for  carpenters 
and  one  for  Negroes. 

Membership  costs  at  least  $24  a  year  for 
men  and  (12  for  women.  Fundralslng  out- 
side of  dues  has  apparently  been  successful 
since  the  society  appears  to  spend  large  rums 
on  BtafT  and  publlcattons.  8ome  of  the 
members  are  wealthy  conservatives  who  ap- 
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p.»renily  believe  in  the  society's  goals  if  not 
in  all  of  Welch's  personal  ideas. 

A  list  ol  members  of  the  society's  national 
Council  w.iE  put  into  the  Conckksbiomal 
He(  oRo  by  Representative  Rivers.  It  con- 
t;iins  2.T  nanie^,  many,  those  of  leading  busi- 
iie.''sm<ii      Among  them: 

Cola  c;  Parker  and  William  J.  Orede.  Wls- 
foiihin  industrialists,  and  Ernest  O.  Swigert, 
(.)reKi"i  manufacturer,  all  past  presidents  of 
I. IP  Nution.il  Association  of  Manufacturers; 
r  Coltinan  Andrews,  former  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue;  BpruUle  Braden,  former 
diplomat.  Clarence  Manlon,  former  dean  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School:  M.  T.  Phelps, 
l.>rmer  'hlef  Ju.'tlce  of  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court  F  Gano  Chance,  former  president  of 
ttie  Mls.si^iiirl  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Louis 
Riithenburg,  former  president  of  Servel,  Inc.. 
and  Fred  C  Kixh.  president  of  the  Rock 
Isl.md  Oil   &   Refining  Co. 

WeUh  has  given  tlicse  men  the  Job  of 
showing  the  stature  of  the  organization,  of 
.idvi.-lnK  him  and  of  selecting  "a  successor  to 
myself  as  head  •  •  •  if  and  when  an  acci- 
dent, 'suicide'  or  anything  sufficiently  fatal 
is  arr.iiiKed  for  me  by  the  Communists — or  I 
siir.ply  die  In  bed." 

"CCJMMUNIST    LINE" 

What  does  the  John  Birch  Society  stand 
for?  Its  objective.  Welch  told  the  Indianap- 
olis meeting,  is  simply  less  government  and 
more  responsibility. 

This,  however,  is  tied  closely  with  a  drive 
ap. unfit  inieriiHtlonBl  communifim.  The 
CoinnuinlBts  are  rapidly  taking  over  the 
United  States,  the  society  thinks,  and  must 
be  slopped.  The  Communist  method  of  tak- 
ing o^er.  It  says,  is  to  Increase  government. 

Thus,  the  things  which  International  com- 
niunl.sm  wants  the  United  States  to  do  are 
t  hesr 

iTicrease  defense  and  foreign  aid  spending, 
tnnKUin  higher  taxes,  an  unbalanced  budget, 
and  inflation  possible. 

Increiise  govenmiental  controls  over  prices. 
w.iKes.  and  material  so  that  power  will  be 
centralized    In    Wiishlngton 

Worry  about  the  horror  of  mixlern  warfare 
so  that  the  beauties  of  peace  become  attrac- 
tive and  lead  the  Nation  to  appeasement  of 
the  Communists. 

Those  who  favor  these  ideas  are  either 
Communists  or  dupes  of  the  Communists. 
tlie  soi'le'y  says  Into  these  categories  it 
pms  most  recent  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Uelense.  This  is  where  Welch's  personal 
\  lews  come  Into  play,  particularly  since  he  is 
the   .ibsolute   master  of  the  society. 

At  the  Indianapolis  meeting,  he  attacked 
both  President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
Presld'-nt  Nixon  Never  naming  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Welch  made  It  clear  that  he  thinks 
th.e  President  Is  an  'amoral  man"  who  can 
do  "a  trpmend(jus  amount  of  ball  carrying 
on  beh.ilf  o!  the  Communist  alms  here  in 
the  United  Stales." 

Nixon.  Welch  said,  would  be  a  patriotic 
anti-Communist  only  If  It  fit  his  political 
career  Nixon  pulled  ofT  "the  dirtiest  deal 
In  American  political  history,"  Welch  said. 
by  upsetting  the  Taft  bandwagon  in  the 
1952  Republican  convention.  If  Taft  had 
been  Pre.sident,  Welch  said,  the  Communists 
Would  have  ix'en  routed  from  government 
.uid  the  N.ulon  would  not  be  in  "this  mess" 
tod.iy 

In  a  book  called  "The  Politician,"  clr- 
culate<l  to  only  a  few  selected  leaders  of  the 
si^Mety,  Welch  really  lets  down  his  views. 
When  Jack  Mabley  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  camo  across  a  copy  last  summer,  he 
asked  a  chapter  leader  if  it  was  given  to 
.ill  society  members. 

Mabley  says  the  response  was  that  giving 

the   b(K)k    to   members    before    they   became 

<lu.iUfted"  would  be  like  telling  a  first-year 

incaical  student  to  go  out  and  cure  cancer. 

In  the  book.  Welch  accuses  former  Presi- 
dent   Elsenhower,    most    of    his    chief    aides 


and  many  other  Government  leaders  of  being 
a  part  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy. 

"While  I,  too,  think  that  Milton  Elsen- 
hower is  a  Communist  and  has  been  for  30 
years,  this  opinion  is  based  largely  on  general 
circumstances  of  his  conduct,"  it  says.  "But 
my  firm  belief  that  Dwight  Eisenhower  is  a 
dedicated,  conscious  attent  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  Is  based  on  an  accumulation 
of  detailed  evidence  so  exten.sive  and  so 
palpable  that  it  sec-in.s  to  me  to  put  this 
conviction    beyond    any    rei.sonablo    doubt." 

When  asked  about  this  book  by  reporter 
Eames,  Welch  said.  "Four-fifths  of  our  mem- 
bers never  have  .reen  it  and  most  of  those 
who  have  don't  agree  with  it." 

When  he  asked  Wclfh  flatly  if  former 
President  Elsenhower  was  a  Communist, 
Eames  reports  that  Welch  said,  "I  never  felt 
that  way  enough  to  say  it  in  print.  Now 
I  dont  know  what  I  think.  Elsenliower  may 
be  too  dumb  to  be  a  Communist" 

Eames  notes  that  a  January  1,  1960,  foot- 
note to  "The  Politician  "  says,  A  liuge 
majority  of  Elsenhower's  appointments  dur- 
ing the  past  year  make  no  sense  whatever 
except  as  a  part  of  a  plan  to  help  the 
Communistfi." 

Welch  also  runs  a  yearly  chart  In  American 
Opinion,  a  magazine  he  edlUs.  on  how  much 
of  the  world  li  Communist  controlled.  He 
luted  the  United  States  as  20  to  40  percent 
Communist  controlled  In  1958  and  30  to  50 
percent  by  mid- 1959. 

On  other  topics.  Welch  has  said  : 

American  churches:  One-third  of  the 
ministers  are  not  true  believers  in  the  Divine 
names  or  the  Divine  history  and  Divine 
teachings  to  which  they  give  lip  serv- 
ice •  •  *."  Some,  he  says,  preach  commu- 
iii.'in  from  their  pulpltp 

T):f*  Marshall  plan:  "A  brilliant  scheme  of 
the  Communists  to  pet  the  United  States 
to  do  exactly  \i.hiit  the  Communists  wanted 
us  to  do  " 

Desegregation:  "The  trouble  In  our 
Southern  States  has  been  formented  almost 
entirely  by  the  Communists  for  this  purpose 
(civil  war)  •  •  •.  The  whole  slogan  of 
'civil,'  as  used  to  make  trouble  In  the  South 
today,  la  an  exact  parallel  to  the  slogan 
of  'agrarian  reform'  which  tliey  used  In 
China." 

The  United  Nations:  Part  of  a  plan  to 
"induce  the  gradual  surrender  of  American 
sovereignly." 

His  own  movement:  "We  are  not  begin- 
ning any  revolution,  nor  even  a  counter- 
revolution, in  any  technical  sense,  because 
we  are  opposing  a  conspiracy,  yet  we  are 
not  ourselves  making  use  of  conspiratorial 
methods.  Yet  our  determination  to  over- 
throw an  entrenched  tyranny  is  the  very 
stuff   out    of   which   revolutions    are   made." 

How  does  the  John  Birch  Society  wor'it? 
It's  problem  in  Indianapolis  was  to  select  a 
leader.  Welch  rejected  Nixon  and  Senator 
Barry    Goldwater,    Republican    ol    Arizona. 

He  said  he  thought  Goldwater  was  totally 
loyal  and  would  make  a  fine  President.  But, 
he  added,  "Does  anybody  in  this  room  think 
there  is  any  slightest  chance  of  Barry  Gold- 
WATEK  supplying  the  dynamic  overall  lead- 
ership needed  to  save  this  country  for 
anybody  to  be  President  of?  If  so,  I  think 
he  is  still  not  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and 
totality  of  tlie  forces  at  work.  For  Gold- 
WATER  •  •  •  will  inevitably  think  and  move  in 
terms  of  political  warfare.  " 

Then  Welch  suggested  himself: 

"It  is  not  because  I  want  so  friglitening 
a  responsibility  and  It  is  certainly  not  be- 
cause I  think  that  you  gentlemen  •  •  • 
recognize  any  such  quality  of  leadership  in 
me  as  would  make  me  a  happy  choice  for 
the  role. 

"It's  Just  that  I  don't  know  where  you,  or 
all  of  us,  are  going  to  find  anybody  else  to 
undertake  the  Job." 


With  that  out  of  the  way,  Welch  outlined 
the  action  program  for  the  society. 

First,  he  said,  it  must  set  up  reading  rooms 
in  as  many  cities  and  towns  as  possible.  It 
now  has  such  rooms  in,  at  least,  California 
and  Florida. 

Second,  it  must  get  the  "truth  about  re- 
cent history  and  current  events  Into  as 
many  hands  and  heads  as  possible."  It 
.■should  put  the  National  Review  into  college 
libraries,  the  Dan  Smoot  Review  into  doctors' 
and  dentists'  offices,  and  Human  Events  and 
American  Opinion  into  barbershops. 

Third,  it  should  help  increase  the  audience 
of  such  radio  programs  as  those  of  Fulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  and  Clarence  Manlon. 

Fourth,  It  should  organize  letter  writing 
campaigns  Some  Senators  think  they  are 
now  receiving  some  of  this  mail. 

Fifth,  it  "should  organize  fronts — little 
fronts,  big  fronts,  temporary  fronts,  perma- 
nent fronts,  all  kinds  of  fronts."  He  sug- 
gested a  petition  to  impeach  Earl  Warren 
(this  IS  now  being  circulated),  a  petition 
headed  please,  Mr.  President,  don't  go  ( this 
was  circulated  Just  l>efore  last  spring's  abor- 
tive summit  meeting)  and  a  Committee  To 
Investigate  Communist  Influences  at  Vassar 
College. 

Sixth,  other  suggestions  included  exposing 
why  the  Communists  "Just  had  to  get  rid  of 
McCarthy,  and  went  to  such  extreme  lengths 
to  do  so";  heckling  speakers  who  urge  pro- 
grams the  society  disagrees  with  (this  hap- 
pened In  Cincinnati  recently);  lining  up 
speakers  all  over  the  country,  and  getting 
into  political  action. 

Eric  Sevareid  recently  wrote  what  all  this 
means  in  a  small  midwestern  city  he  visited: 

"On  a  street  in  Kansas,  my  host  stopped 
his  car  to  point  to  a  new  ofHce  building. 
'He  owns  that,  and  a  lot  else  besides,'  my 
host  explained.  "He's  got  money  and  in- 
fluence. He  couldn't  tell  a  Communist  from 
Robert  A.  Taft,  but  he's  trying  to  get  his 
crackpots  onto  the  school  board  and  a  lot 
of  us  are  worried  ' 

"  'He'  is  the  local  boss  of  the  John  Birch 
Society  •  •  •  "They  organize  In  task  forces,' 
my  host  went  on.  'They  call  schoolteach- 
ers and  local  college  professors  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  denounce  them  as  Commu- 
nists. They  recruit  kids  as  spies  to  take  down 
cla.ssroom  remarks  of  their  teachers. 

"  'They  plant  people  in  public  lectures  to 
a.'^k  loaded  questions.  They  try  to  get  their 
idiotic  films  and  maps  used  in  high  schools. 
Maybe  It's  hard  these  days  to  get  a  man 
smeared  In  Washington  or  even  in  Hollywood, 
but  in  a  small  city  like  this  *  •  •  it  can 
still   be   done,"  " 

W^ho  was  John  Birch?  A  native  of  Georgia, 
Birch  was  a  missionary  to  China  who  Joined 
Gen  Clare  Chennault's  forces  there  in  1942, 
He  was  killed  10  days  after  'V-J  Day  by.  Welch 
says,  the   Chinese   Communists. 

His  death.  Welch  says,  was  "the  first  cas- 
ualty in  the  third  world  war,  between  the 
Communists  and  the  ever-shrinking  free 
world." 


P 


FEDER.AL    EXCISE    TAX    ON    AUTO- 
MOBILES 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  inform  this  body  of  a  vei-y  grat- 
ifying expression  of  support  for  my  ef- 
fort to  repeal  the  automotive  excise  tax. 
I  have  just  learned  that  the  House  and 
Senate  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  have 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  to  effect  public  hearings 
on  this  subject. 

The  resolution  notes  the  gi'ave  situa- 
tion caused  by  a  serious  decline  in  sales 
within  the  automotive  industry  which 
has  resulted  in  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion, unemployment,  economic  hardship 
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and  Increased  demands  on  tax-sup- 
ported public  services  and  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  to  the  economy  of  our 
entire  Nation. 

As  we  appropriate  millions  to  alle- 
viate the  Impact  of  unemployment  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  give  thought 
to  some  means  of  preventing  unemploy- 
ment. May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  present  auto  excise  tax  was  imposed 
to  discourage  automobile  production 
during  the  Korean  war.  and  that  this 
tax  is  still  continuing  its  depressing  ef- 
fects on  the  automotive  industry  and  Its 
workers  today. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  for  con- 
sideration the  request  of  the  Michigan 
State  Legislature  that  hearings  be  held 
on  legislation  to  repeal  the  automobile 
excise  tax: 

A    CONCinUttNT   RaBOLTTTION    REI.ATTVK    TO    THK 
RePZAJL     or     TH»     TtBBLAl.      EXCTSE     TaX     ON 

Auto  MOBILES 

Whereaa  the  automotive  Industry  has  ex- 
perienced a  Bcrloua  aales  depression,  which 
has  created  a  grave  aituatlon  of  consequent 
curtailment  of  production,  unemployment, 
economic  hardship,  and  exploding  demands 
on  tax -supported  public  services.  It  has 
been  disruptive  of  Michigan's  and  the  Na- 
tlons  economy;  and 

Whereas  repeal  ot  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  la  urgently  neded  to  reverse 
these  trends  and  regain  State  and  National 
prosperity:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  th*  tenate  (the  house  of 
representatives  concurring  therein).  That 
the  Michigan  Legislature  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
effect  public  hearings  by  the  U  S  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  proposition  jf  the  re- 
peal of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  automo- 
biles; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
SpealEer  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Member  of  the  Mlchlg.\n  delega- 
tion to  the  VS.  Senate  and  the  Hou.so  uf 
Representatives. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS     GR-\NTED 

By  unanimotis  consent,  permi.ssion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HorTMAN  of  Michigan  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes  today  and 
to  include  in  his  remarks  certain  rele- 
vant material. 

Mr.  Plood  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Albert'  for  30  minutes  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dent   (at  the  request  of  Mr    St 
Germain)  for  1  hour  on  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, March  28,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pernu-ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O  Hara  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  JoHNSOK  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Harris  and  include  an  exchange 
of  communications  between  Gov.  LeRoy 


Collins  and  the  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alger. 

<The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  St.  Germain  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Keogh. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr    LlBONATI 

Mr.  Conte. 

•  The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lindsay  •  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr  Lindsay. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

SJ  Res  66  Joint  resolution  to  amei.d  the 
Joint  resolutl'in  pr'nicllrif?  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  Un!t(Hl  States  In 
the  In*er-.\merlcan  Chlldrens  Institute,  to 
the  Committee  on   Foreign   .^.T.iirs. 


ADJOURNMFJiT 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly 'at  12  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.i .  the  House  adjnurne<l  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  March  23.  1961,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follow.s: 

715  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  repc^rts  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  Dep.irt- 
ment  of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Cleneral 
Staff  a.t  of  E>ecember  .3!.  laCO,  pursuant  Uj 
Public  Law  581,  81st  Congres.s.  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

716  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  Gen- 
eral Services  AdmlnLstnitlon.  trar.smlt  tli-.g 
the  re{)ort  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
St.ites  on  records  propxised  for  dl.spoeal  under 
the  law.  to  the  Committee  tm  House  Ad- 
ministration 

717  A  lett^-r  frL>m  the  Chalrmun  Federal 
Communlfatlon.s  Commission.  transmlttU:g 
a  copy  of  the  report  'in  backlov;  of  yx-ndlng 
ap'ipllc.itlons  and  hf.irlrii:  r:u«r8  In  tlie  Pt^er:vl 
Comniunlcatlo:'..s  Conimls.slon  as  of  J.iiiuary 
31.  1961  pursuant  to  Ptiblic  Law  554.  82cl 
Congress,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Forflt'ii  Commerco 

718  A  letter  from  Uie  president,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  A-ssoolat ;on 
tran.smltt Ing  a  report  of  the  HUdlt  of  the 
flnanrhil  tr-in.sarf ions  ot  the  F^und.itlon  of 
the  Federal  Bar  A.s.'.'x'hitlon  for  the  P.sral  vear 
ended  .Septemb'-r  'V.  1960  piirsuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  662  8;ld  Congress,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia 

719  A  le't'-r  fri  m  the  assistant  socrpt;iry 
the  N=it!onal  lns'l?ute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
transmitting  the  offlrlal  r»*p<Tt  of  the  N.i- 
llonal  Institute  of  Arts  and  l.etters  for  the 
year  1960,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  their 
charter;  to  the  Committee  on  Hnuse  Ad- 
ministration 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITT  EES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BOLLENO  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  237.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  1,  an  act  to  establish  an  effective  pro- 
gram t-i  allevl.ite  conditions  of  aubstantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
employment In  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas:  without  amendment  (Rept 
No   201)      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  BOLLI.NC'i  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou.-e 
Resolution  238.  Resolution  for  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  163,  a  bUl  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganliatlon 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  before  June  1,  1963.  without  amendment 
I  Kept  No  202)  Referred  to  the  House 
C.ilendar 


PUBLIC    BILl^    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BROYHII.L 
H  R  b\ibb    A     bill     to    amend    the    act    of 
Au^'ust   12.   1955.  relating  to  elections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia 

By  Mr  DAWSON  (by  request): 
HR  5056  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  20S(J) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdmlnlstratUe 
.SerMces  Art  of  1949  as  amended  (40  US  C 
484iji»  to  provide  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  m:iy  allix"ate  surplus  property  under 
Us  rontriii  f,ir  transfer  under  that  act  only 
to  educational  Institutions  conducting  ap- 
proved mlUt.iry  training  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernmenl  Operations. 

Bv  Mr  IXJNOHVE 
H  R  5957  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  to  provide  an  accel- 
erated :inv;rt;£.itiMn  dctluctlon  ftjr  Industrial 
or  commercial  plants  and  facilities  con- 
striicteil  or  established  In  economically  de- 
pri  .-v.vfd  ariMs,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
a;.tl   M''.iris 

By  Mr  DOOLEY 
H  R  5958  A  bill  to  provide  for  posting  In- 
f  Tin.ition  In  post  offices  with  respect  to  reg- 
istration and  voting,  ami  for  nther  purpose?, 
to  the  Committee  on  Po«t  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

Bv  Mr  HAI.PERN 
HR  5950  A  bi::  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction '  f  :\  pcrm.ment  museum  nf  modern 
science  and  enijlneerlng  at  the  New  York 
World's  Pr.lr  of  19fH,  .^nd  for  o'her  purp-'^e.s. 
•ii  the  r<irniiiU '.»»e    in  Foreign  Aff.ilrs. 

By    Mr     RIEHLMAN 
H  R   5960    A   bill  relating   to  the   financing 
of    the    Federal     highway    program:     to    the 
C'  inml»*P''  ^n  Ways  and  Means 

H  n  5961  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
ri';aM:,g  to  Fe<lerr»l  aid  highways,  to  make 
rert.4ln  adju.s'mf I'.t-s  In  the  Fed"ra!-ald  high- 
way [•rovjram,  and  for  other  purjxjees:  to  the 
C^niml'tee    '.n    Puhllc    Works 

By  Mr    ROOERS  of  Colorado: 
H  R   5962    A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  United 
State    Cixle.    with    respect    to    fees    of    U  S 
marshril-.  to  thf  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  .SMITH  of  Mississippi- 
H  R  SQO.T  A  bl-l  to  amend  the  General 
BridKO  Act  of  1946  with  respect  to  the  ver- 
tical c:>i-ai.ce  of  bridk'es  to  be  constructed 
acro.ss  the  Mlssl.'^.slppl  River;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

Bv  Mr  STEED: 
HR  j964  a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
Uie  Potawatoml  Nation  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purjx)ses:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular   .Affairs. 

By   Mr    WALTER 
H  R  5905    A   bin  to  extend   the  period  for 
the  tiling  if  Cz'^choslovaklan  claims;   to  the 
C'.'mmlttce   on  Foreign   Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

HR  5966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
t^tancl.irds  Act,  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  minimum  wagea  for  certain  persona  em- 
ployed In  agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes; 
t  J  the  Committee  on  Education  and  LiUxv. 
By  Mr    LINDSAY; 

H  Hes.  236.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
c  inniitiee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
«tudy  of  the  problems  of  urban  areas;  to 
ti.e  (    'nunitiee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

riid<  r  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 

Invs: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
.'^tates  relative  to  beach  erosion  and  flood 
(1, image  In  Ventura  County;  to  the  /Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

A1.SO,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUtte  of  California,  memorializing  the  Preal- 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  Federal  aid  to  schools;  to  the 
CMnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

.Mso,  memorial  oX  the  Legislature  of  the 
ttaie  of  Colorado,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
not  to  enact  any  legislation  which  establishes 
a   blanket  policy   of   single   use   for   Federal 


lands  which  would  result  in  .essenlng  State 
of  Ck>lorado's  resource  base  and  preclude 
recreation  for  the  multitudes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  ratification  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  In  the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  th.e 
State  of  North  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Conprcs.s  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  refrain  from  the  use  of  any  of  the 
lands  in  Hyde  County  as  a  [xssslble  bomb 
range  site;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  remedial  legislation  limiting 
the  Importation  of  textile  and  plywood  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
new the  Sugar  Act  and  to  provide  for  Imple- 
menting long  term  sugar  leelslatlon  with 
equitable  distribution  of  forelrn  quotas 
among  friendly  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIE, 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS  introduced  a  bill 
(HR,  5967)  for  the  relief  of  George  M.  Bat- 
tey  III,  which  was  referred  to  the  Cc«nmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

104.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  E.  S. 
Preston,  secretary,  Mississippi  Valley  Con- 
ference of  State  Highway  Departments, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  transmitting  certain  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  52d  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Conference  of  State 
Highway  Departments  held  In  Chicago,  111., 
Miirch  16  through  18,  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

105.  Also,  petition  of  O.  T.  Borja,  13tii 
Sali)an  Legislature,  Saipan,  Mariana  I.slandp, 
pc':itionln:^  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  requesting  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  the  United  Nations  to  take  under 
fcprious  consideration  the  future  annexation 
of  the  Saipan  District  to  the  United  States 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  U.S.  territory;  to 
thj  Ccnimittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
A-T..irs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Forty-third  Anniversary  of  tlie  Procknui- 
tion  of  IndependeBce  of  tbe  Byelorvs- 
aian  Democratic  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLAND  V.  LlBONATI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  27,  1961 

Mr.  LIBONATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Byelorussian -American  Association.  Inc., 
with  national  headquarters  at  401  At- 
lantic Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  are  cele- 
brating the  43d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  indei>endence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  on 
March  26,  1961,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

It  is  an  honor  to  note  my  sentiments 
on  behalf  of  the  recovery  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  people  now 
held  m  servitude  under  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

It  is  organizations,  such  as  this  one, 
whose  patriotic  support,  together  with  a 
uniflod  propram  of  disseminating  infor- 
mation as  to  the  culture  and  historic  slg- 
niHcance  of  their  contributions  to  the 
civilization,  of  our  times,  that  instill  a 
1^1  eat  admiration  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans. 

A  request  for  a  telegram,  as  follows,  is 
indicative  of  our  feelings  in  the  sad 
I'lipht  of  the  Byelorussian  Republic: 

Uarch  26.  1961. 

M-     Co.MSTANT  MlKRLAK. 

S.itional  President, 
H^ilorussian-American  Asiociation, 
N(  IP  YoTk  City.  N.Y.: 

Hyelorussla's  struggles  to  regain  its  free- 
dom can  be  aided  In  purpose  by  establish- 


ing Byelorussian  broadcasts  by  the  Voice  of 
America. 

It  Is  for  our  Government  to  do  everything 
possible  to  further  the  dissemination  of 
Information  among  the  Byelorussian  people 
who  are  now  under  the  So\let  yoke.  The 
spirit  of  independence  is  still  alive  among 
the  Byelorussians,  even  though  the  Republic 
with  Its  puppet  government  is  still  smoth- 
ered In  the  covering  structure  of  the  Soviet 
Union  leadership.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
that  following  the  41  years  of  Byelorussian 
Independence,  she  has  suffered  the  loss  of  6 
mUllon  people  in  20  years.  The  thousands  of 
Byelra'usslan  people  living  In  the  free  world 
are  carrying  on  the  fight  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  the  plight  of  their  compatriots, 
in  their  exploitation  by  Russia. 

These  brave  people  must  be  given  courage 
and  help  In  order  to  overcome  and  over- 
throw their  Conamunist  enemies.  We  must 
never  forget  Byelorussia's  plight  and  we 
must  show  the  greatest  vigilance  toward 
ultimately  freeing  her  from  the  captors  of 
her  people. 

Congressman  Roland  V.  Libonati. 


Department  of  A^icaltore  Hat  Positive 
Attitude  OB  Farm  Credit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  refreshing  and  encouraging  not 
only  because  they  are  positive,  but  be- 
cause they  are  rooted  in  optimism  and 
determination. 


In  the  field  of  farm  credit.  Secretary-  of 
Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  recently 
had  this  comment: 

To  the  extent  that  farm  loan  policies  and 
available  funds  can  prevent  It,  no  qualified 
family  farmer  will  he  required  to  give  up 
farming  because  of  his  Inability  to  finance 
his   1961   operations. 

The  Secretary  at  that  time  asked  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  to  review  its  regulations  and 
take  every  step  within  its  authority  to 
meet  farm  credit  needs.  The  Secretary's 
request  accompanied  action  by  the  Pres- 
ident making  an  additional  $35  million 
available  for  farm  operating  loans  dur- 
ing the  1961  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  9  years,  de- 
clining farm  prices  and  income  have 
caused  many  beginning  and  other  farm- 
ers to  exhaust  their  normal  sources  of 
credit.  This  is  a  poor  time  to  throw 
upon  the  labor  market  families  which 
can,  through  loans  and  guidance  en- 
abling them  to  achieve  full  utilization  of 
earning  resources,  continue  in  a  way  of 
life  they  know  and  love. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  administra- 
tion, working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  and  the  farmers  of  our  Nation, 
to  reverse  the  downward  farm  income 
trend  so  our  efficient  family  farmers  can 
earn  and  get  a  parity  of  income.  Secre- 
tary Freeman  has  said: 

When  the  new  farm  program  becomes  ef- 
fective, these  family-type  farmers  will  again 
be  good  commercial  credit  risks.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  to  allow  many  efficient  farm 
families  to  give  up  the  struggle  now  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  obtain  crf'dit  need- 
ed to  finance  1961  operations. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration's 
broadened  look  at  the  credit  needs  of 
small  farmers  does  not  mean  individuals 
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will  'oe  financed  beyond  ability  to  pay — 
but  It  does  mean  that  problems  will  not 
be  allowed  to  overshadow  potentials 
The  revised  loan  eligibility  requirements 
f^ive  increased  consideration  to  young 
fanners  who  in  the  future  will  be  able  to 
obtain  additional  land  and  other  re- 
sources, and  to  young  and  middle-aued 
farmers  who  may  be  able  to  obtain 
otT-farm  income  in  the  future.  The  op- 
erating loans  are  made  for  purchase  of 
livestock  and  equipment,  or  fertilizer, 
tractor  fuel,  feed,  and  other  es^^rntial 
farm  and  home  operating  need.s.  and  to 
refinance  chattel  debts.  The  loans  are 
scheduled  for  repayment  in  accordance 
with  borrowers'  abilitie.s.  over  periods 
not  exceeding  7  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  experience  ha.s  shown 
that  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  do  not  result  in  increased  e.xpendi- 
tures  by  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause borrowers  have  an  out.stand.nc  re- 
payment record. 

Secretary  Freeman  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  deserve  apprecia- 
tion for  tl.eir  recognition  of  a  genuine 
social  and  economic  need  in  the  field  of 
credit,  and  their  const luciivr  altitude 
and  actions  in  meeting'  it. 


Where  It  IrelaDd  in  the  Fight  for 
Freedom  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or    CONNFCTUTT 

l.N    I  HE   .SENATE  OP  THE  UNITP^D   -T.AIES 
Monday.  March  27.  1961 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
17  I  had  the  privilege  of  addie.ssin«  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick  in  New  York  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  fraternal  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  dating  back  to  Revo- 
lutionary days,  and  its  annual  dinner  is 
one  of  the  principal  St  Patrick  s  Day 
events  each  year. 

My  remarks  at  the  diiuur  dealt  with 
the  historic  contribution  of  Irishmen  to 
the  struggle  for  freedom  around  tfie 
world  and  the  contrast  posed  by  the  moie 
recent  record  of  neutralism  by  the  Irish 
Republic  Government  m  the  strugijie 
between  freedom  and  tyranny 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection    the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rei orm. 
as  follows: 
Remarks    df    Sen.\tor    TH'Ma.s    J     Doud.    of 

CONNECTK'I'T.     AT     THE     ITTtH     .^NNIVERS.\RY 

Dinner   of  the  Society    r>r  ruf:    Friknolt 

SONS  OF   St.   Patrick:    Hafi     A-.:'  r     .\i-w 

York    Friday,  March  17    19'' 1 

Only  an  Irishman  can  fully  apprcci.iie 
what  Is  la  our  hearta  on  ,i  St  Patricks  Day 
occa.sion  such  as  this.  For  rhis  annual  ob- 
servance brings  a  pleasatu  Interruption  in 
our  lues:  reminds  us  of  the  many  ties  that 
bind  Irishmen  together  wherever  they  may 
hve.  lu.^pires  a  remembrance  of  the  half- 
forgotten  events  and  emotions  of  an  earlier 
time  that  lie  close  to  the  core  of  our  lives. 


Ill  mv  numl  .i.s  I  ,ini  .sure  In  >  u;-  lhi> 
day  recalls  a  whole  -^tri-'s  ..f  pictures  stretch- 
ing b.ick  to  early  y mth  St  Patricks  con- 
rerl*  in  the  church  hall:  the  wearing  of  the 
Hreen.  the  countless  stories  .»nd  ancedntes 
drawn  from  the  measureless  well  of  Irish 
hunvr:  simple  music  with  its  power  and 
poii^nancy.  a  whole  pattern  of  rr.mmonly 
•.hirpd  attitudes  and  loyalties  and  animosi- 
ties Kriwmg  out  of  the  long  struggle  of  our 
people  for  freedom  and  progress 

Hidden  In  the  heart  of  each  c^f  us  is  the 
miage  of  somethinj?  e-, er  green,  .something 
clerin  something  right,  some  breath  of  home 
which  is  a  part  of  our  heritage,  which  marks 
us   np.irt   and   ties   iis   topether 

The  Irish  have  been  a  poor  and  humble 
people  They  had  little  of  mnterlnl  wealth 
t-)  give  to  the  world  So  they  bcqvieathed 
•h;>--.e  r.ae  jewels  of  charnctcr  which  lend  an 
ptern.Hl    'igiuficance    to    their   history 

Thev  li:ive  fought  for  freedom  with  cour- 
<is;e  and  perseverance  in  their  own  country 
.iiifl  ill!  around  the  globe 

They  have  clung  ten  iciouslv  U<  the  f.uth 
oi  bt  Patrick,  resisting  all  attacks  upon  it. 
whether  of  brutil  suppression,  of  ridicule 
•iMd   SI  KM  1 1   siTiction.  or  of   false  philosophy 

Thev  h.i'.  e,  thro»igh  all  the  wrongs  and 
shnmes  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Uiein 
kep»  alive  a  cheerful  optimism,  a  certain 
Bmubilry  m  adver^uy,  a  g>H-)d  humor  m 
bad  times,  a  durability  and  staying  power 
which  brought  th'-m  through  centuries  of 
cruel  oppresi<l  it\  unbroken  and  unsp<'>lled 

Thus,  u>  an  age  poisoned  by  indlfferenre. 
fearfulness,  d'.ubt.  and  s»iftnr'B.  little  Ire- 
l.md  htis  gi\en  hoets  of  s'liis  and  daughters 
who  have  qualities  whu  h  the  free  world  des- 
perately needs  a  lo\e  of  freedom,  a  courage 
in  defending  It,  a  steiulf  istness  in  religions 
faith,  ft  h'\rdy  ei'.durance  in  defeat  and 
adversity 

For  as  long  as  many  of  us  can  remember, 
the  rf>nttitlon  of  Irehmd  has  been  a  con- 
.^tant  (  bject  of  our  hopes  and  prayers  and 
efforts, 

Ireland  m  ch.ilns  wxn  admired  and  lic.ed 
around  the  world  not  f(.r  ItJ*  mlliutry 
strength  or  m.iteriHl  we.iith  but  for  lt«  spir- 
itual .srreng'h  and  the  power  and  Inspira- 
tion of  Its  Ide.ils 

Ireland  free  was  confidently  expected  to 
Icul  the  world  by  lu*  honest  and  forthright 
example:  to  be  a  national  embodiment  of 
th,it  constancy  of  faith  and  devotion  to 
freed'tm  which  was  the  inheritance  of  this 
fabled  land  of  heroes  and  martyrs,  of  salnta 
.nnd  sch'  ilar« 

Rut  something  has  gone  amiss  In  Irelanfl 
Perh,ips  I  trespass  when  I,  an  American  pre- 
sume to  ci.mment  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Ir!=;h  Republic  But  our  interest  In  Ireland 
is  to.,  lUL'rained,  our  concern  Is  t<>o  per.sonal 
tf)    eue    way    to    diplomatic    niceties. 

This  is  a  holy  day  as  well  as  a  holidav 
If  we  would  truly  honor  St.  Patrick  we 
should  sometimes  speak  of  our  people  with 
the  candor  and  even  the  severity  with  which 
St     Patrick   six)ke    to   them 

Ovir  generation  has  faced  the  most  evil 
and  dangerous  of  all  threats  to  Christian 
civilization,  nazlsm,  and  communism.  FVee 
niitlons  tlxroughout  the  world,  larj?"  nnd 
small,  banded  together  in  resisting  the  com- 
n\on  enemies  of  decency.  But  In  world  war 
and  cold  war,  Ireland  officially  h.\s  been 
among  the  missing 

However  notable  may  be  its  achie\emenis 
at  home,  the  Irish  Republic,  in  the  brief 
perujd  In  which  It  has  played  a  role  on  the 
world  stage  has  become  known  for  four 
princlp.il  courses  of  action: 

Ireland  refused  to  Join  the  other  nations 
of  the  free  world  In  the  desperate  fight 
against  Nazi  aggression. 

Ireland  has  declined  to  j,  .m  N.\tO  (,t  U^ 
bear  irs  small  share  of  the  c oinini'U  defense 
agninst  Communist  aggression  In  the  post- 
Wiir  world. 


Ireland  has  become  .in  iuk^Kute  of  neu- 
tralism in  the  raging  ciilUct  between  (.'hris- 
tlan    civilization    anti    C'lnununi.sm 

Ireland  has  lent  Us  support  to  those  wh.i 
are  today  paving  the  way  for  the  admission 
of    Red    China    Into   the   United    Nations 

Irel.iiid.  In  short  is  pursuing  neutrality  In 
a  struggle  In  which  no  Irishman  should  be 
neutral,  a  strtiggle  m  which  no  one  devoted 
to  the  rellgUms  and  ijhilosophicnl  tenets  of 
Chri.stlun  civilization  c;ui  be  nt  vitral 

This  seems  to  me  a  reimiu nil- .n  of  Mic 
Irish  heritage  of  all  that  i»  h.us  ,stiH>d  for 
of  all  that  Ireland  should  ir^periy  represent 
to  the  world 

I  am  siiddencd  by  this  aiid  I  know  that 
kinsmen  of  ours  in  e\ery  c.riur  uf  the 
world  .ire  puzzled  and  hurt  by  it 

We  cannot  believe  tha!  the  national  traits 
of  Ireland  ha\e  suddei-ly  changed,  or  that 
the  clear  trumpet  of  old  is  to  be  forevci 
mute 

We    hop«>    th.i*    we   niisread    the  signs 

We  ho[x'  that  m  Red  China  and  Its  Colli 
munist  allies.  Ireland  will  S'xn  see  its  nat- 
ural enemy  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  all 
things  decent  and  honorable,  the  enemy  (■( 
all  religion,  of  all  personal  freedom,  of  all 
national  Independence,  of  all  internatlon  il 
law  and   order    of   all   fnie   peace. 

And  th  >se  of  us  who  foresee  for  Ireland  a 
tiitrher  r"Ie  than  'hat  of  a  mere  neutral  can 
draw  conilort  Ironi  the  s[X)ntaneoU8  action 
of  the  Irish  people  during  World  War  II. 

The  official  policy  of  Ireland  In  that  war 
w.LS  one  of  neutrality  that  denied  t<j  the 
E'.de  of  freedom  badly  needed  training  areas 
nnd  na-,  ,d  b.ises  This  Is  painful  lo  rec.ill 
But  we  also  remember  the  thrill  It  brought 
to  our  hearts  to  learn  that  the  young  mti. 
of  Ireland,  by  the  thousands  and  ten.s  ol 
thousands,  were  enlisting  under  an  alien 
flag  in  order  to  j.'in  In  the  struggle  against 
N,i/i  tyranny. 

I>esplte  the  policy  of  its  government  the 
Irish  people  c(>ntril)uted  to  that  war  a  larger 
percentage  of  volunteers  tlian  any  other 
nation  In  the  world  The  divine  spark  was 
still  there,  and  It  is  there  tcxtay  ready  to 
he  Ignited  into  a  consuming  flame  by  a  new 
O'Connell.  anothir  Parnell  an  B;niinet.  or  .i 
W>^lfe  T(jne 

We  Want  to  see  In  the  wo.-^iu  an  Irel.md 
that  IS  prosoerous,  an  Irel.md  that  is  united, 
but  above  all,  an  Ireland  that  takes  Its  place, 
not  among  tlie  neutralists  of  history's 
greatest  conflict  between  g(H)d  and  e\il  bu' 
rather  Its  rightful  pl.ue  Its  natural  pUur 
In  the  front  rank  of  those  who  are  fighting 
iigilnst  the  gravest  threat  to  our  faith  anrl 
our  freedom  that  the  world  has  yet  seen 

I  am  sure  that  Mr  Aiken,  the  Irish 
Minister  for  Kxternal  AfT.iirv,  who  is  here 
seated  beside  me,  uridetsiands  that  my  con;- 
ments  and  obser\  .itions  tonight  are  mad' 
with  regret  and  only  bec.iuse  at  this  fateful 
hour  in  history  we  must  face  facts  and  tell 
trtiths  nnd  do  all  we  ran  to  help  others  to 
Join  full  strength  In  this  desperate  struggle 
for  freedom 

I  say  these  Lhm  -v  n-  •  n.  a  spirit  of  r.uifor 
or  hostility  but  In  t<ne  oi  hope  and  affection 
We  Americans  of  Irish  desi-ent  are  helping 
our  connrry  to  carry  tt-.c  mighty  burden  ol 
defending  Ireedom  for  oursehes  and  for  all 
men  And  we  Instinctively  want  Irel.iiid  the 
other  house  of  our  f.inUty,  at  our  side,  iv  t 
as  n  subordinate,  nor  yet  as  an  estranged  and 
distant  onlooker  of  our  struggles:  but  as  n 
friend  and  a  compnni'i!  a  p.irtner  in  the 
greatest  ent-rprise  of  our  tiist<jry 

It  will  perhaps  be  a  .significant  factor  m 
history  that  millions  of  di.'^placed  Irishmen 
nnd  their  descendants  who  but  for  chance 
circumstance  would  h.r.e  lived  out  their  li\es 
in  a  small  land,  far  from  the  storm  center  of 
world  events,  today  are  a  prominent  and 
Influential  force  in  America  at  a  time  when 
the    actions    of    uur    country    may    well    de- 
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teriT.ine  the  outcome  of  30  centuries  of 
rc<  rded  struggle  between  tyranny  and 
Ir.  I  lorn 

I  think  we  may  b«  pardoned  for  talcing 
piide  in  the  fact  that  a  man  of  Irish  dsacent 
today  MU  in  the  chair  of  the  President  of  ttia 
Vnitcd  States,  and  In  the  chair  of  the 
major. ly  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  In 
that  of  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  of 
Urpresctltat  ives 

It  i-  here  in  America  that  whatever  Is  of 
Worth  111  ur  race  has  been  given  a  chance  to 
devel<p  and  flower.  It  is  her©  that  the 
ii.'uieia  Irish  yearning  for  liberty  and  re- 
ligious freedom  was  first  satisfied.  It  Is  here 
that  the  hope  and  the  fate  of  man  Is  cen- 
tered At:d  it  Is  here  that  Irishmen  can  best 
justify  their  heritage  by  strengthening 
America  m  I's  determination  to  do  the 
painful  things  that  must  be  done  If  we  are 
to  gain  and  prebcrve  for  all  men  what  we 
have  h.'re 

To  the  United  States,  our  great  Republic, 
"the  last  best  hoj)e  of  earth."  we  give  our 
toa.st  this  day  as  wo  give  our  prayers  in  all 
llic  d.'.ys  ahead. 


Hod.  William  L.  Dawson 


EXITINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27.  1961 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  beloved  dean  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
ration,  the  Honorable  Thom.w  J. 
O'Brien,  and  his  colleagues  from  Chi- 
( ii-:o,  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  In- 
rltidc  the  text  of  a  telegram  from  Presl- 
cirnt  John  F.  Kennedy  to  Edward  B. 
Toks.  president  of  the  Cook  County  Bar 
A.ssociation.  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
confi  rrin'.;  awards  of  merit  on  Conprress- 
i;i:in  William  L.  Dawson.  Judge  Ervin 
C'harle.s  Mollison,  judge  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
tom.s  Court.  Judge  Scovcl  Richardson, 
al.^o  judge  of  the  U.S.  CiLstoms  Court, 
and  the  Honorable  Herman  Emmons 
Moore,  retired  judge  of  the  U.S.  Di.<;trlct 
Court  m  the  Virgin  Islands. 

It  li,  doubtful  that  ever  a  President  of 
Uie  United  States  lias  paid  a  higher  trib- 
ute to  a  Member  of  the  Congress  than 
th.e.se  words  of  President  Kennedy  refer- 
iin^  to  Congressman  D.^wson: 

Your  giving  well-deserved  recognition  to 
a  man  who.  through  selfless  dedication  to 
principle  and  de^■oted  service  to  his  profes- 
sion, his  commtinlty.  and  the  Nation  has 
achieved  a  position  of  unique  distinction  in 
the  life  and  the  political  Institutions  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  full  te.Kt  of  the  President's  tele- 
gram follow.s: 

The  WurrE  House, 
Wa.'^hmgtcn,  DC,  February  16,  19S1. 
El'.vvru  B   ToiES. 

rrevidr?if.  Cook  County  Bar  Association, 
Ch  iraqo 

I  extend  greetings  and  felicitations  to  the 
Incoming  officer.",  members,  and  guests  In 
attendaiii  e  at  the  47th  annual  Installation 
h..ii(jutt  of  the  C<X)k  County  Bar  AssociatioiL 
In  honoring  Congressman  William  L.  Daw- 
son you  are  giving  well-deserved  recognition 
to  a  man  who,  through  selfless  dedication  to 
principle  and  devoted  service  to  his  profes- 
Bion,   his   community,   and   the  Nation,  has 


achieved  a  position  of  unique  distinction  In 
the  life  and  the  political  Insttutlons  of  the 
United  States.  On  this  auspicious  occasion 
I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  him  and  to  your  other  honorees — 
Judges  Irvln  C.  Mollison  and  Scovcl  Rich- 
ardson, of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court,  and  Judge 
Herman  E,  More,  retired,  of  the  U,3.  District 
Court  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

John  F.  Kenvedt. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP:K.S 

C)F 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF  TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27, 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  March  25,  1961: 

Washington  Rfpcrt 

(By    Congressman    Brice    Alger,    Fifth   DLs- 
trict,  Texas) 

M.^RCH  25,  1S6I. 

TTie  New  Frontier  lepS".:itive  progrnm  ):a,s 
everj'one's  attention.  The  ieadtr.'s  er.de.o.or 
to  meet  an  Easter  dcr.dlmc  to  pet  or.'  1,'gr- 
latlon — whatever  can  bo  passed  to  phow  per- 
formance  before  the  anticipate  April  up- 
turn of  business.  The  Ways  und  Mjans 
Committee  has  temixjrariiy  pofatixjiied  the 
highway  tax  in  favor  of  a  study  of  incial 
security  ch.inges  and  the  reduction  of  'he 
tourists  Imports  of  duty-free  foreign  i^vr- 
chases  (from  S500  to  $100i.  Everythinj;  is 
urgent,  whether  the  legislation  would  take 
effect  soon  or  In  the  distant  fu'ure. 

The  temporary  unemploymeiu  compensa- 
tion House-S«  nate  coi.fercnce  report  w  as 
passed  handily.  I  Joined  debate  to  em- 
phasize the  Incqui'y  cf  the  fin-tnemg  wlilch 
most  lcgl?!.itorF.  I  am  sure,  did  not  Intend. 
The  employers  of  40  St.ites  are  forced  to  pay 
In  more  than  they  cun  get  back,  3  States 
break  even,  and  9  States  get  back  r.iore  than 
they  pay  In — all  of  this  not  intended  bu* 
the  result  of  th.e  mandatory  tax  increase  in 
violation  of  existing  St.ite  law  a:"id  proce- 
dures. In  protesting  this  new  forced  tax;i- 
tlon.  I  fall  to  sec  why  Texas  cir.p!oy;T.s  should 
pay  for  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  r.nd 
other  wealthy  States  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment, not  forgetting  cither  that  the  Stales 
have  vast  reserves  of  $6  6  billion,  p:rticularly 
since  the  Inequity  results  Irom  local  and 
States  problems  and  program  administra- 
tion. The  overriding  danger  is  the  Federal 
encroacliment  and  breakdown  of  present 
State  law,  replaced  by  Fcdnr:i!  standards. 
Time  will  show  even  more  cVjsc'.y  il.at  the 
31  of  us  opposiTig  this  bill  are  right. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  and  debate,  to 
Increase  minimum  wages  to  $1.25  per  hour 
and  expand  coverage  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  dominated  floor  action  this 
week.  The  51-page  bill,  the  77-page  report, 
the  637  pages  of  hearings,  and  the  2'2  days 
of  debate  spell  out  one  overpower: ng  fact — 
minimum  wage  setting  by  the  Federal  law  Is 
unconstitutional.  Infrequently  is  this  men- 
tioned. On  the  contrary,  hours  of  tech- 
nical and  complicated  amendments  and  dif- 
fering solutions  were  the  concern  of  the 
Members.  The  dilemma  facing  a  constitu- 
tionalist is  to  listen,  learn,  and  votu  to  bring 
out  the  least  obnoxious  bill — least  endan- 
gering freedom  of  the  Individual  and  all  the 
time  realizing  that  every  revision  is  uncon- 
stitutional, so  that  the  final  vote,  no  matter 
how   refined    the   bill   Is   "No."     As   to  the 


merits  of  the  bill — whether  $1  an  hour,  $1.15 
an  hour,  or  $1.25  per  hour  Is  the  right 
amount,  and  how  much  coverage  and  exemp- 
tion should  be  embraced — the  evaltiatlon  of 
each  side  of  the  argument  was  almoet  Im- 
possible— first  to  reach  an  agreement  of 
understanding  when  basic  disagreements  are 
so  many  and  then  decide  the  least  undesir- 
able solution,  was  an  exercise  In  futility. 
Why?  Because  Government  cannot  equitably 
manage  private  enterprise  without  fully  con- 
trolling all  facets  of  enterprise,  including 
price.  In  other  words — business  is  either 
free  or  Governnient  controlled — a  solution 
embracing  and  endorsing  both  is  inequitable 
and  self  defeating.  Mainly,  wage  setting 
hurts  people,  the  wage  earners,  because  it 
results  in  unemployment,  business  failure, 
and  higher  prices 

Some  of  the  inequities  and  unreal  features 
are:  il)  Minimum  wages  go  to  the  unskiKed, 
pjjriy  educated,  handicapped,  y^-ung  per- 
son, older  person  and  these,  all  too  fre- 
quently, w:ll  lose  their  Jobs — no  pay  is  hardly 
a  better  solution.  (2)  Interstate  Commerce 
as  the  constitutional  reason  for  Federal  min- 
imum wage  setting  has  been  discarded  for  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  not  less 
the  $1  million.  (This  figure  can  be  reduced 
In  the  future  until  all  business  Is  covered  ) 
(3)  The  escalator  cf  $1.15  to  $1.25,  the  latter 
t  )  be  imposed  2  years  hence  binds  a  later 
C'npress  which  caji  take  action  on  Its  own. 
(1)  Some  Email  merchants  and  services  are 
exempt.  Discrimination  between  businesses 
Is  arbitrary.  The  reasons  for  exempting  some 
>:u-:!;cssns  apply  to  many  of  those  net  ex- 
empt. The  bill  finally  passed  raised  mini- 
mu.Ti  wa^rs  to  f  1  15  per  hour  and  retained 
Interstate  Comm.crce  as  the  grounds  for  the 
increase  rather  than  the  arbitrary  dollar  vol- 
ume  proposed   by  the   Democrat  leadership. 

Once  again  the  emotional  plea  of  substand- 
ard housing,  clothing,  food,  and  living  con- 
ditions Is  used  to  demagogically  show  that 
higher  pay  is  deserved.  The  plain  fact  is 
people  must  be  paid  what  their  services  are 
worth,  an  agreement  between  employer-em- 
ployee, not  as  a  result  of  bureaucratic  deci- 
sion  of  Federal   Government. 

The  four  pillars  cf  our  national  econom.ic 
h'aUh  (1)  Federal  budget.  (2t  fiscal  policy. 
(3)  drbt  management  and  (4)  wage  pro- 
fluc'ivity  need  to  be  analyzed  In  the  light  of 
the  New  Frontier's  radical  sp>ending  and  tax- 
ing plan.  Then  our  people  m.ust  real.ze  where 
this  course  is  taking  us.  In  this  connection 
a  rcal:zation  of  the  dedicated  beliefs  of  men 
around  the  President  advising  him  and  ad- 
ministering the  law  should  be  known.  Do 
the  people  and  Members  of  Congress  know 
the  beliefs  of  tb.ese  men:  Goldberg,  Schle- 
singer,  Galbraith,  Heller.  Cohen.  Bowles. 
Udall,  Williams?  The  President's  statement 
of  foreign  aid  and  fl?cal  policy  received  this 
week  should  be  understood  bv  e\ervc:'.e. 


Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27,  1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
year  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Civil  War.  many  admirable  ceremonies, 
publications,  and  other  forms  of  com- 
memoration are  being  conducted  to  re- 
mind our  citizens  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
a  century  ago  out  of  which  our  forebears 
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forged  in  blood  and  pani  the  more  per- 
fect union  of  which  we  art-  th.e  bene- 
f5cianes 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  ct-n- 
ti'i-.nial  events  is  the  publication  of 
Newspaper  Americana's  Civil  War  pa- 
pers. It  was  recently  my  priviletje  to 
be  presented  with  Newspaper  Amtri- 
caiia  s  copy  of  the  New  York  Herald 
headlining  the  inauguration  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  President  of  th.-'  United 
States. 

Newspaper  Americana \  Civil  War  pa- 
pers, published  by  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  of 
New  York  City,  are  a  .sU'nificant  set  of 
historical  documents  which  constitute 
a  worthy  contribution  to  the  centennial 
commemoration  while  contributing  to 
the  knowledge  and  edifK-alion  of  all  who 
read  them 


Hifhwayt  in  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHFSFNTA TIVES 

Monday.  March  27.  1961 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  the  hitjhway  trast  fund 
reference  was  made  by  a  wiine-.s.s  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  Go\  - 
ernor  Rockefeller.  In  order  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  might  be  com- 
pletely available,  it  is  my  priviW'fcre  tn 
include  herein  the  reply  to  that  letter 
sent  by  the  President      It  follows 

Hon    Nelsun  a.  Rix  kefeu  tR 
GoreT7ior  of  tile  State  of  .V-'.    York. 
t:  rfcutii  t-  Chamber    Albanij    N  Y 

De.^r  Governor  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
yrnir  letter  of  March  5  in  response  to  ni> 
tele«;rKm  of  February  15  urging  action  to 
stimulate  employment  aiul  invigorate  the 
economy 

In  mv  special  me».sage  .  ;  February  28.  I 
recommenci  to  Congress  .«,  tLscally  soiu>cl 
method  of  completing  the  41  000-niUe  Fed- 
eral Interstate  Highway  System  on  time  by 
1972  wi'.l-.out  violating  the  pay-as-you-^o 
principle  with  which  you  have  ofi«;n  stated 
your  agreement  To  meet  this  completion 
date  set  by  the  1356  act  requires  addltion.il 
authorl^atl()ns  of  til. .560  million  nnd  addi- 
tional re.enues  t.j  the  trust  fund  of  »9,74u 
million.  The  legislation  I  h;t\e  reooni- 
mended  accomplishes  this  goal 

In  your  letter  you  indicate  that  Ne.v 
York  is  able  to  proceed  e\en  faster  and  sug- 
gest Congress  "authorize  individual  States 
to  draw  on  their  Federal  highway  fund  al- 
locations as  rapidly  ii->  they  can  provide 
matching  funds  This  would  involve  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment  and  open- 
ended  deficit  tlnaiulng.  or.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, greatly  increasiUK  pn^posed  highway 
user  taxes 

The  acceleration  progrmn  I  ha.e  propose'l 
will  lncrca.-,e  the  Federal  highway  expendi- 
tures bv  almost  «I  billion  per  year  and 
rea<  hes  'he  full  extent  fisc.illy  stjund  at  this 
time  If  New  York  wishes  i..>  go  even  faster, 
the  Highway  Act  (23  USC  115i  allows 
yovi  to  do  so.  A  State  may  finance  total 
project-s  ci>sts  currently  and  be  reimbursed 
from  it-s  Federal  allocation  for  a  subsequeii : 
fiscal  year  I  understand  that  Connecticut 
and    several    other    States    have    already   ac- 


celerated   their    Federal    highway    programs 
under  this  procedure 

You  also  can  further  Increase  your  .sh.ire 
'  f  Fe<leral  highway  funds  by  complying  wltli 
the  Federal  standards  f'T  control  of  outdixr 
advertising;  along  the  Interstate  System  I 
hope  y-'U  *-i;i  urge  the  current  se.ssion  of  the 
New  York  I.egLslature  to  take  such  action — 
and  also  Join  me  in  urging  Congress  to  ex- 
t-'nd  the  billboard  control  provision  (a.'; 
t;  S  C  1311  for  another  4  years  and  In- 
rrease  the  incentive  bonus  from  one-half  to 
1   percent  of  a  State's  allotment 

In  closing,  may  I  thank  you  again  for 
h.i'.ink;  expressed  such  an  interest  in  our 
'.  if.al  Federal  highway  program  and  solid* 
V our  support  for  the  sound  method  of  fl- 
i\anclng  I  have  recommended  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  best  for  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Kevnedy 


Crash    Program    Needed    To   Save 
Waterfowl  Wetlandi 


EXTFN.'^ION  OF  RKM\!:KS 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOt..--E  OF  KEPUE' EN  I  ATIVES 
A/o'idav.  March  27.  1961 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  if  our  dwindlint;  duck  popula- 
tion IS  to  bo  saved.  Concress  must  act 
soon  to  speed  up  the  purcha.se  of  lands 
for  migratory  bird  refuses  and  water- 
fowl nestint;  areas.  In  1954.  I  e.\po.sed 
th»'  diversion  of  the  bulk  of  income  from 
P'f'ifTal  duck  stamp  fees  to  purix)ses 
othf'r  than  wetlands  acquisition,  for 
which,  purpose  hunters  had  voluntarily 
accepted  the  fee  in  the  first  place  Dur- 
inc  the  next  4  years.  I  battled  for  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  all  income  from  the 
stamps  would  ro  to  provide  more  refuges 
for  miKratory  waterfowl  This  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  into  law  in  1958 

However  even  though  all  duck  stamp 
money  is  now  earmark^xl  for  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  wetlands,  it  will  take  years  for 
the  proKram  to  reach  the  anticipated 
sioal  of  4. ,500, 000  acres  Meanwhile,  many 
areas  marked  for  acquisition  will  have 
been  drained  or  converted  to  other  u.ses. 
and  land  prices  will  most  likely  have  be- 
come prohibitively  hiv^h.  The  next  10 
years  are  the  critical  period  Wetlands 
must  be  acquired  now.  or  it  will  be  too 
late  to  siwe  continental  flighLs  of  water - 
f  ow  1 

As  every  duck  hunter  knows,  water- 
fowl hunting  has  crown  poorer  in  recent 
years,  and  fewer  hunters  have  taken  to 
the  fuld.  As  a  result,  duck  stamp  sales 
have  lat;i;ed  Durint;  the  1960  fiscal 
year,  only  1  628.365  Federal  duck  stamps 
were  sold  This  fluure  is  741.575  below 
the  number  sold  during  the  peak  year  of 
195.5 

M:  speaker  with  fewer  duck  stamps 
beiru.'  .sold,  les.-<  money  has  been  avail- 
able for  purchase  of  new  refuses.  This, 
in  turn,  has  resulted  m  poorer  hunting, 
fewer  hunters,  smaller  duck  stamp  re- 
ceipts and  a  further  las  in  the  acquisi- 
tion pro'.' 1  am 

In  order  t<-  bieak  this  vicious  circle.  I 
have  joined  my  culleasues.  Congres.^men 
PiENRV  Reiss  and  John  Dlncell    in  in- 


ti-oducing  a  crash  program  for  wetlands 
acquisitions  The  measure  authorizes  a 
loan  of  $150  million  over  the  next  10 
years  to  purchase  the  needed  property. 
Starting  m  1971.  the  money  would  be  re- 
I)aid  to  the  US  Tiea^ury  from  duck 
stamp  revenues 

This  buy-now  pay-later  plan  will  cn- 
.ible  the  Nation  to  .^afeuuaid  Its  valuable 
we'.land  resuuit  e.^  durm,^  the  critical  dee- 
ad"  of  the  1961)  s  Tiieieafter.  full  le- 
payment  of  tlie  loan  will  be  made  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  duck  hunters 
themselves  Bv  cieatmu'  th.e  wetlands. 
we  shall  al.so  be  creatine  th.e  means  to 
repay    {):<■    pu:  ch;i.-e-l<)an    money 


Correlation  of  Federal  Activities  in  Com- 
bating Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Co- 
operation With  State  and  Local 
Groups  A  Constructive  Suggestion 
From  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Commis- 
sion of  St.  Louis  and  the  Encouraging 
Response  of  the  Department  of  Justice 

EXTENSION   OF  RFM.ARK^ 

t 

HON    LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

}     Mis-,,    t  r; 
IN    IHh    Hi  'i   -V    (  .P    KKPKK.^KNI.M  IVLS 
M    'uicii,    Mu-<  h  27    1961 

Mrs  bULLIV.^N  Mr  Speaker  the 
C'ongre.s.s  piTiodicaily  and  enthusiasti- 
cally—votes for  additional  Federal  funds 
to  help  m  combatiiu'.  the  alarmini.;  ex- 
tent of  ju\e:;;;r  delinqut'iicy  m  this  coun- 
try, althoui-h  ot  course,  this  is  and  mu.st 
be  piimaiil.v  a  problem  for  localities. 
15ij!  P't'dei.t:  a.^.sistan.e  and  cooperation 
and  leadership  particularly  m  the  fields 
of  re.search  aiid  vocational  education, 
encouragnu:  the  t :  ainim;  of  teachers  with 
special  skiU.s  in  leaching  di  lurbi'd  chil- 
dren— such  as  called  for  u  n.y  bill  H  R 
15.  dealing  generally  with  all  types  of 
excei-itiijnal  childien  and  m  other  ways 
can  be  niu  .t  u.--e{u! 

There  is  a  strung;  feeliiit;  howe\e;  that 
various  Federal  agencies  eimaiH'd  m  ac- 
tivities intended  to  help  combat  juvenile 
dehnquency  have  been  operatmi-:  m 
something  of  a  \acuum  isolated  and 
insulated  from  each  other  and  without 
much  regard  to  or  knowledi-'e  of  the  w  o:k 
being  done  on  the  local  It  vel  m  com- 
munities which  are  trviiu:  to  face  up  to 
this,  ureat  problem  and  challen   >• 

liecause  ot  that  widespn-ad  leelinu.  I 
am  deln^'hted  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recdhi)  soini  Co:  I  espondeiice  in- 
dicatin:-.'  that  the  Deijaitmeiit  of  Justice 
iiiuler  Attorney  Geneial  Robei  t  Kennedv 
IS  aware  of  the  situation  and  is  disi)osed 
to  try  to  work  closely  with  other  Fede;  al 
a'-;encies  and  w  ilh  urouiJs  such  as  the  oui- 
standuu:  Metropolitan  Youth  Commis- 
sion of  St  Louis  and  St  L<niis  Count v 
The  executive  diiecU)!-  of  that  or.:ani/a- 
tion  M:  F'ut^ene  P  Schwail/.  recently 
m.ide  --ome  very  constructive  suggestions 
a:.tl  some  provocative  comments  to  the 
.AttoMiev  General  bearing  on  this  issue, 
.ind  was  thouiihtful  enough  to  send  me  a 
Copy  of  hi.s  letter  It  stimulated  me  to 
wiif  al.sfj  to  Attt)rnev  General  Kennedy. 
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This  correspondence  will,  I  believe,  be 
of  great  interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  all  Americans  who  are 
intensely  concerned  over  juvenile  de- 
li luiuency  and  over  the  extent  of  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  with  each 
other  and  with  State  and  local  agencies 
m  combatinR  it. 

This  correspondence,  including  Mr. 
Scliwartz'  letter  of  March  10  to  Attorney 
Giiieial  Kennedy,  my  followup  inquiry 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  March  14,  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Schwartz  of  the  same  date, 
t!ie  Attorney  General's  reply  to  me  and 
his  iespon.se  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  and  also  a 
letter  to  Mr  Schwartz  from  David  L. 
Hackett.  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eial.  all  dated  March  23,  1961,  follows: 

MFTRor-oi.rTAN  Youth  Commis- 
sHJN  or  .St  Loui.s  and  St.  Louis 
County. 

St    LojM  V  Mo  .  March  10.  1961. 
Thp  Hoii'.r.ible  Robert  P    Kennedt. 
Atto-riri/  Gineral  of  the  Umted  Statex, 
Wa^htugton .  D  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Attorney  General;  It  waa 
wMh  much  IntPrpt-t  that  I  read  of  the  request 
bv  Pre.sldeiit  Kennedy  for  an  additional 
»1  ISa.OoO  to  ■  ba«!i"  two  phitses  of  crime: 
organized  yyndlcnte.-;  of  hoodlums  and 
Ju\pni!e  dplinqiicnry  " 

Thpre  are  some  serious  questions  I  would 
like  lo  r.-nse  In  Inquiry  for  information  about 
any  plaii.s.  particularly  as  they  might  relate 
It)  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

I  he  8Tat*menl.  as  It  appeared  In  our  local 
newspaper.  Indicated  that  $618,000  would 
pay  fnr  a  program  aimed  at  wiping  out  Ju- 
venile delinquency.  There  Is  so  much  con- 
fusi'jii  already  us  Ui  who  is  doing  what  In 
this  nelcl  or  delinquency  tliat  I  wish  there 
might  be  a  top  level  conlerence  on  this 
matter  bp.'ore  any  plan  goes  ahead. 

For  example,  we  already  have  a  little- 
supported  Juvenile  Delinquency  Section  of 
the  US.  Cluldren's  Bureau,  a  progrr  m  of 
delinquency  research  through  the  N.itlOQal 
Inslilutc  of  Mental  Health  and.  of  course, 
the  rei>eated  expert"  announcements  from 
the  FBI  about  what  should  be  done  about 
delinquency  The  public,  a*  well  as  agencies. 
are  so  confused  as  to  who  should  take  the 
U-ad  that  I  hoi)e  tlie  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Section  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau  wlU  at 
least  be  consulted 

One  of  the  great  problems  In  our  field 
lias  been  the  lack  of  coordination  and  Inter- 
agency planning.  The  FBI  as  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  certainly  ought  to  work 
cooperatively  with  social  agencies  at  the 
national  level  Here  In  St  Louis  we  have 
an  excillpiit  example  of  how  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  social  workers  and  Juvenile 
courts  and  Metropolitan  Youth  Commission 
work  together  and  not  against  each  other. 
There  has  been  too  much  professional  Jeal- 
ousy and  criticisms  of  other  professional 
disciplines  from  each  other  at  the  national 
level  ui  keep  the  public  Informed  as  to  what 
sh'inld  be  done. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  whatever 
should  be  done  at  the  national  level,  as  well 
as  at  the  local  level,  must  be  on  a  coordinated 
basis  On  May  11  and  12  there  will  be  a 
inerting  of  local  municipal  and  State  youth 
cominl.sslons.  youth  boards  and  other  public 
agencies  with  the  responsibility  for  delin- 
quency control  In  their  respective  communi- 
ties This  win  also  be  a  meeting  for  the  for- 
nuition  of  a  National  Association  of  Public 
Agencies  for  Delinquency  Control.  It  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  you  will  constilt  with 
representatives  of  this  group  before  any  plan, 
either  by  the  FBI  or  Individual  agencies,  la 
presented  and  supported. 

.Ne*^dless  to  say.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
personal  Interest  in  this  matter,  and  we  at 


the  local  level,  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  controlling  delinquency  In  our  communi- 
ties, loolc  for  some  Federal  helj).  However, 
this  should  be  on  a  well  planned  and  co- 
ordinated basis.  There  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  role  of  the  FBI  with 
relation  to  Juvenile  delinquency.  Their  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities  should  be  clearly 
defined  In  relation  to  the  roles  of  other 
agencies  working  In  the  same  field. 

Could  we  not  discuss  this  matter  before 
we  again  get  the  public  aroused  with  mis- 
information and  unsound  plans  for  delin- 
quency control  which  has  already  confused 
our  citizens  who  are  anxious  to  help.  There 
must  be  a  great  deal  more  teamwork  by  all 
professional  disciplines,  and  I  believe  you 
can  give  us  the  leader.=hlp  to  facilitate  this. 

With  sincere  best  wishes. 
Re.";pectfui;y  yours. 

Eugene  P  Schwartz, 

Executive  Director. 

March   14.   1961. 
Hon.  Robert  F    Kennedy. 
Attorney  General  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deae  Mr.  Kennedy:  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  of  interest  a  copy  I  have  received  of  a 
thoughtful  and  provocative  letter  written  to 
you  on  March  10  by  Mr.  Eugene  P.  Schwartz, 
executive  director  of  the  Metropolitan  Youth 
Commission  of  St.  I>juis  and  St.  Lcjuis 
County  on  the  vari<nis  Federal  programs, 
funds,  eflort.";,  studies,  and  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  seeming  lack  rjf  coordination  or 
meshing  efforts  and  findings.  I  would  be 
extremely  interested  in  having  your  com- 
n.ents  on  Mr.  Schwartz's  discussion  of  this 
Issue,  and  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
of  your  reply  to  him  and  any  other  comments 
you  might  care  to  make — or  legiflaiive  sug- 
gestions. 

With  kindest  regard.s,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 
LroNOR  K.  (Mrs  John  B.  :  Sullivan 


March  14    1961. 
Mr.  Eucene  p.  Schvsartz, 
Ezerutive      Director.      Metropolitan       Youth 

Commission    of  St    Louis   and    St.   Louis 

County.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwartz:  Thank  you  for  keying 
me  In  on  your  letter  to  the  Attorney  General. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  followup  letter 
to  liim.  one  which  Is  intended  not  only  to 
reflect  my  Interest  In  what  you  have  written 
but  also  to  expedite  the  course  of  your  letter 
"through  channels"  at  Justice.  I  'vill  cer- 
tainly be  Interested  in  his  comments. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonor  K.    (Mrs.  John  B  (    .Sullivan. 

March  23,   1961. 
Mr.  Eugene  P    Schwartz, 

Executive  Director.  Metropolitan  Youth  Com- 
ini.ision     of     St.     Loui.s     and     St.     Louis 
County,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Dear    Mr.    Schwartz:    Your    letter    to    the 
Attorney  General   regarding  Juvenile   delin- 
quency has  been  referred    to  me.  and   I  am 
looking   forward    to    discussing   this   matter 
with  you  In  person. 

I  find  that  I  will  be  In  the  St.  Louis  area 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  and  hope  that 
I  may  call  your  office  for  an  ajjpolntment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

David  L.  Hackett, 
A.'tsistant  to  the  Attorney  General 


March  23.  1961. 
Mr.  Eugene  P.  Schwartz. 
Executive  Director,  Metropolitan  Youth  Com- 
mission   of    St.    Louis    and     St.     Louis 
County,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwartz:  Many  thanks  for  your 
good  letter  of  March  10  regarding  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

As  you  know,  this  administration   is  very 
interested  In  this  problem,  and  for  the  past 


2  months  the  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  Justice  Departments  have  been 
working  together  on  a  program  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  announce  very  shortly. 
In  the  meantime,  the  $618,000  requested  for 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  would  be  used  in  the 
following  manner:  $300,000  would  be  spent 
for  demonstration  release  guidance  centers 
(half-way  houses);  the  remaining  $318,000 
would  be  spent  on  demonstration  vocational, 
counseling  and  correctional  education  pro- 
grams as  well  as  training  manuals  and  in- 
stitutes for  corroctional  personnel  and  a 
statistical  program. 

I  have  referred  your  letter  to  Mr.  David 
Hackett  of  my  staff  who  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  this  project  and  have  asked  him 
to  contact  vou  when  he  is  next  In  the  St. 
Louis  area. 

We   welcome   any   further   views   you   may 
have  on  this  very  serious  problem. 
Sincerely. 


Attorney  General. 


Office  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Wa.^hington.  DC,  March  23,  1961. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Wa!-hington.  DC. 

Dear  Mrs  Sullivan:  Thank  you  very  much 
fcr  your  letter  of  March  14  regarding  corre- 
spondence received  from  Mr.  E^igene  P. 
Schwartz,  executive  director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Youth  Commission  of  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  on  the  subject  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

As  you  know,  this  administration  Is  try- 
ing very  hard  to  coordinate  the  activities  in 
this  field  and  for  the  past  2  months  the 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Justice  Departments,  have  been  working  to- 
gether on  a  program  that  we  hope  we  will 
be   able   to  announce    very   shortly. 

The  attached  copies  of  letters  to  Mr. 
Schwartz  will  Indicate  that  Mr.  David  L. 
Hackett.  of  my  staff.  Is  already  making  plans 
to  call  on  Mr  Schwartz  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  most  Interested  in  his  views  on  this 
problem  and  Icxjk  forward  to  discussing  this 
matter  with  him  further. 

Y'our   interest    in    this  serious   problem   is 
preatly  appreciated. 
Smceiely. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Attorney  General. 


Broadcasters'  Responsibility  for  Improved 
Programing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

of  ark.\nsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27,  1961 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gov. 
LeRoy  Collins,  the  new  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
has  made  important  proposals  looking 
to  the  elimination  of  excessive  violence 
on  television  programs  and  the  increase 
of  outstanding  drama,  fine  music,  public 
information  and  educational  programs 
during  prime  evening  hours.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  support  Governor  Collins'  drive 
for  improved  programing,  I  have  written 
a  letter  to  him  and  I  would  like  to  use 
this  way  of  informing  other  members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  of  the  support 
which  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  hopes  to  give  in  this 
connection  to  the  National  Association 
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of  Broadcasters.     The  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  Oovernor  Collins  is  as 

follows; 

Makch  30.  10«1. 
H>i:i     LcROT  COLUMS, 

r  cstdent.  National  A»$ocuition  of  Broadcast- 
e-i.  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  CiovniiOB  Cot.ucNs:  In  the  past, 
wnenever  thU  committee  has  received  com- 
pUiaU  with  raganl  to  television  or  radio 
pnjgrama  froQi  viewers  or  Uateners,  or  had 
r-Ierred  lo  It  by  lluUvlduaJ  Members  of  Con- 
gress complaint*  received  by  them  from 
V. ewers  or  Usteiien.  It  haa  been  the  policy  of 
tiiid  committee  to  transmit  such  complaints 
Uj  the  Federal  Communications  Commlaalon 
»'lth  a  request  that  such  complaints  be 
placed  In  the  file  of  the  par*;lcvjl<ir  station  to 
be   given  attentkMi  at  license  renewal   time. 

The  committee  has  alw<4y8  advised  com- 
plainants and  Members  of  Congress  th.it  the 
primary  responaibillty  for  prog^raming  rests 
iirtth  the  licensees,  that  the  Communh:itions 
Act  of  1934  specifically  prohibits  ceiisorshlp 
by  the  Federal  ConununicaUons  Commission. 
and  that  the  Oofnmlsstons  responsibility 
with  regard  to  programing  Is  limited  (except 
\:\  cases  where  a  program  Tlolatea  specltlc 
criminal  statutory  provisions)  to  an  overall 
review  of  prograaUng  st  license  renewal  time 
m  the  light  of  promises  made  by  licensees  in 
tl'.eir  license  appUcatloru. 

In  view  of  the  strong  stand  wl.ich  you  as 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  hsTe  taken  with  regard  to 
the  responsibility  of  broadcaiitcrs  In  conne*-- 
tlon  with  programing,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  need  for  eliminating  excessive  violence 
and  for  increasing  "blue  rlbboi."  programing, 
the  committee  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  In 
your  efforts  by  furnishing  you  with  copies  of 
cotnmunicatiODS  received  by  It  or  referred  to 
it  which  deal  with  radio  and  television 
programing. 

It  has  always  been  my  cot.vlcti on  which  I 
have  expressed  In  speeches  before  broadcast- 
ers that  the  licensees  and  not  the  Govern- 
ment must  assume  the  primary  reeponsibiUty 
for  Improved  programing,  and  I  share  yovir 
feeling  that  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  can  greatly  assist  In  bringing 
this  about — be  it  through  the  formulation  of 
improved  codes  of  good  conduct  or  through 
other  methods  such  as  the  pl:in  which  you 
suggested  aiming  at  Increased  high  level 
television  network  progr.uus  during  prime 
evening  liours. 

I  tru.st  that  our  close  cooperatlun  with 
your  organlaatlon  In  these  matters  wi.l  pro- 
dace  the  results  which  we  ure  seeking 

Wi'h  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ores-    Harris. 
yte'mhrr  n>  Congress. 

National  Aas'rx  mtmn 

or  BRriMX^STERS 

Washington.  DC    Mu-ch  :3.  196 1 
Hon    Obfn  Haaaa. 

C  lairr-ian.  CommUfee  o/i  Inte'-tatr  and  For. 
e:gn  Commerce,  Howe  of  Rfpresi-nta- 
fuev  Washington,  DC 

Dkar  Ma.  CHAiajfAif:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  March  20.  m  which  you 
extended  the  offer  to  furnish  ti  n.e  copies 
of  complaints  received  by  yu.'.r  cnmmittee 
which  deal  with  radio  and  tele-.l^lon  pro- 
gramhig 

Tour  sharing  the  conviction  thAt  the  li- 
censees and  not  the  Government  have  the 
pr.mary  responsibility  for  programing  Is  an- 
other indication  of  your  dedicated  and  In- 
f.  )rmed  interest  In  broadc;w,ting  and  Its 
service  to  the  American  people 

I  gratefully  accept  your  offer  I  feel  c  >u- 
fMont  this  Information  will  j  r'jve  hel;  ful 
1-1  ftdmintsterlng  the  seIf-regu!atory  efforts 
i>f  the  mdlo  and  television  ctxlea  You  are 
aw-tre  of  course,  that  favorable  comments 
aa   well  as  complaints  will   assist   In   making 


the  necessary  aissesan^ents  for  carrying  out 
our  program  Will  you  aisij  forward  copies 
of  these? 

With  appreciation  iuid  high  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

LaHoT  CoLUifs, 

Prt^stdent 


MaatH  24.  IMl. 

H   n.    I  tlior  Ci'LLiNS. 

Preiident,    Nutionai    Asmciattvx    uf    Broad- 
casttrs.  Washington,  U.C. 

Dc.^a  GovKKNOR  Cou-iNs:  I  have  your  let- 
ter of  March  23.  1961,  replying  to  my  letter 
of  M.vrch  30.  1&61  1  am  glad  you  feel  that 
tl'.e  transmission  of  comments  received  by 
the  committee  with  regard  to  radio  and 
television  pri>grams  will  be  helpful  to  the 
bri-adci^ti::.,'  ir.dustry's  self-regul.itory  ef- 
furts 

Of  course,  the  committee  will  Include  any 
Tavorable  comments  which  It  might  receive 
.•.;  c.i:  with  aiu"  C'  niplaints  which  reach  the 
committee.  As  a  former  Governor  of  the 
great  .'State  of  Florida  you  will  appreciate. 
however,  that  constituents  usually  are  more 
re.uly  to  reach  f-  r  tl^e  pen  to  express  dls- 
sati.vfaction  with  some  occurrence  tl»an  they 
.ire  to  convey  their  pleat  ure  over  a  job  well 
done. 

Wlth  kindest  reg  ixd.s 
Sincerely  yo.irn 

OaxN  Harris. 
.WcTiibrr  o/  Conyre.15. 


Address  by  Senator  John  0.  Pastore,  of 
Rhode  Island,  Before  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers   Institute 


EXTEN.SION  OF  liEM.XHKS 
or 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

or     N     RTII     CAR.  i!  IN  \ 

IS    I  HE   SENATE  OF  THE   INTTFn   '■' T  \  IF.S 

Monday.  March  27.  1961 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr  Prrsidont  a  few 
days  aiio  the  distinsuishcd  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pastore  I  aiid  ap- 
proximatt'ly  26  other  Senators  t<x)k  part 
in  detwite  in  rpRard  to  the  plight  of  the 
textile  Industry  and  the  effect  of  im- 
ports on  tha^  indu.^try  At  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  did  a 
mafiniflceiit  job,  as  did  all  the  other 
Senators  \vh  >  particiiiated  in  that  de- 
bate 

On  .'-^atuidiiv  March  2")  the  .Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  addressed  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Manufacturers  In.stltut**.  at 
its  nieelmii  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  L-land  was  received 
there  extremely  well,  and  made  a  mag- 
nificent speech.  I  a.sk  unanmious  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  his  speech 
printed  in  the  Recokd 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  speech 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

.fDDRRSS    BY    THE    HONOR*Bir    JOMN    O      PASTORE. 

L' S     .Srv\r'  R    {■"Riii    Hm  .;  k    Is:  »sd,    C'llvrN 
Before    the    Amfriian    C  )-rroN    KIant  fac- 

T'-RERS      LVSTITT-TX.      INC  ,      AT     MlAMI      BEACH. 

Fla  .   M.\RCM  25.    1961 

My  «ood  friend  aeabury  .s-arr  m  arid  fell  w 
AnuTlcatis.  flr.%t  of  all,  I  should  like  to  t»  ank 
you  for  your  cordtalry  and  yowr  ho».pltal.'v 
I  am  very  Appreciatli.e  of  h  >w  pienaant  you 
t..i.:c  m,iile  !;.y  .stay  here  In  Miami  for  the 
las',  several  h(jurs  f  think  I  speak  the  ap- 
preciation   also    of    Prof,    William    Mlernvk. 


whom  our  committee  was  so  fortunate  to 
obtain,  even  at  a  vary,  very  busy  time  fur 
him,  to  assist  and  to  counsel  our  endeavors 
In  the  Investigation  that  we  made  pertain- 
ing to  the  decline  of  the  textile  Industry 
In  America. 

Yesterday  I  met  many  of   you  personally 
Tour    ctxnplhnents    were    rather    universal 
M.my  of  yuu  said    "Thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me  and   thank  you   for  what 
yuu  have  done  for   the  textile  industry." 

Frankly  speaking,  and  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  If  I  did  not  admonish  you  to  this, 
th  it  was  not  my  Intereet.  I  am  not  Inter- 
ested In  the  [>llght  of  the  textile  Industry 
betauso  an  individual  may  be  looking  t.i 
his  profit  ir  to  his  losses.  I  am  only  Inter- 
ested m  the  tex'ile  industry  because  I  think 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  economio 
5t\bi;!ty    of    Amerlra.      [Applause  1 

My  Interest  and  my  knowledge  of  the  tcx- 
ti!-    Industry    Is    not   academic  I   do   not 

re. id  main  books  on  the  subject,  but  I. 
In  f\ill  m  Kles'y.  will  say  that  my  Intere.st 
Is  somewhat  profound 

I  h.i. e  lived  In  an  atmosphere  where  the 
t'-\tile  industry  B ourlnhed  for  many,  many 
'.••irs  I  h.i'.e  been  closely  associated  with 
nieit  and  wuinen  who  ha\e  managed  miK-s. 
ttud  I  ha.c  traveled  my  daily  choces  with 
lui-n  and  wun.en  who  have  worked  at  t'le 
louin. 

Ten  >ears  ago  in  my  own  beloved  Blale 
of  Hhixie  i.^land  there  were  62.90Q  people 
employed  In  the  textile  industry.  Tod.iy 
there  are  27.900  Tliere  has  been  a  de- 
cline In  the  textile  Industry  of  more  than 
T>^  percent  In  the  last  dozen  years. 

When  I  was  Oovernor  of  my  State  b< - 
tween  1945  and  1950.  uur  revenue  from  tex- 
tiles al  it'.e  was  45  percent  of  our  gross.  To- 
day I  Jaresay  it  Is  leas  tnan  15  percent. 

N  >w.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  J-bf 
that  have  beon  lost  in  the  textile  Industry 
have  resTi'.ted  from  an  lncre:use  In  produc- 
t'.Mty.  and  I  dare  s-iy  that  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry yoti  bear  favorable  compurlsi-'n  with 
the  acceleration  of  productivity  In  any  iii- 
dus'ry  In  the  ITnlted  Slates  of  America. 

It  Is  true  that  we  lost  m\ich  of  our  employ- 
ment because  of  the  exodus  of  some  of  our 
mills  to  a  region  of  uur  country  south  of 
the  Masnn-DlTon  line  We  did  not  like  that 
too  ni'irh  We  do  not  enjoy  It  to  any  extent 
todnr  but  we  accept  Ir  as  the  facts  of  life 
but  be  that  as  It  may.  we  today  have  27.900 
of  our  wf)rktng  population  engaged  In  the 
textile  Industry  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  It  Is  the  Interest,  t.he  concern,  and  I  hope 
the  devotion  of  the  senior  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  I.oland  to  see  to  It  that  these 
}'>bs  nre  saved  prot.ected.  :ind  made  to  endure 
In    my   .State   of    Rhode    Island        |  Applause  ] 

N"w  that  d'ci  not  mean  that  I  am  a 
protpTtlonlst  I  am  certainly  nor  n  protec- 
tionist .Some  mention  w:xs  made  here  that 
the  Reolprocnl  Trade  Agreements  Act  will 
come  up  for  rene-^.i!  In  1962  I  voted  for  the 
extension  In  l'>58  We  were  told  at  that  time 
by  I'resldent  Elsenhower  that  he  needed  an 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  If  he 
was  'o  maliitain  the  peace  of  the  world  nnd 
the  security  of  ottr  people  I  believed  him. 
and  I  vwted  for  it  and  I  say  to  you  of  the 
trxMle  Industry  that  If  In  1962  Mr  John 
Ke;  nedv  rl.ses  before  the  American  j>eopIe 
and  says  'For  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  serurtfy  of  our  people  I  Implore  you  to 
again  continue  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act"  I 
shall  do  so  again  as  an  American 

But  th.it  does  not  mewn  that  our  problem 
does  not  cry  nu»  for  solution  The  c)ne  mt/=- 
take  that  is  being  made  all  along  the  line 
nnd  I  do  not  ki^.ow  whether  this  has  been  b1- 
readv  mentioned  to  you.  Is  the  fact  that  on 
two  orraslon.s  our  subcommittee  made  this 
Investigation  and  on  each  occasion  we  were 
very  explicit  In  our  declaration,  that  we  were 
not  urging,  we  were  not  appealing  for,  we 
were  not  recommending  a  change  In  our 
trartltlona;  foreign  policy. 
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When  we  instituted  quotas  on  agricul- 
tural products  In  the  United  Statas  of 
America  we  did  not  alienate  the  rest  of  the 
w>>rld.  We  did  so  for  economic  reasons.  We 
hive  a  surplus  that  was  cluttering  up  our 
uKncultural  storage,  and  It  would  have  been 
next  to  folly  if  we  increased  that  surplus 
iisironomlcally,  and  for  that  reason  we  In- 
voked quotas.  These  quotas  are  accepted 
by  the  American  people,  they  are  accepted 
III  KiKxl  grace,  I  am  happy  to  say,  by  the  rest 
..;  the  world,  and  this  idea  that  the  word 
quota"  has  become  so  obnoxious  is  so  sur- 
prising to  me 

Now,  the  facts  of  life  in  the  textile  In- 
tii  stry  are  \ery,  very  simple 

I  applaud  and  appreciate  very  much  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  had  to  say  In 
coniniendailon  of  our  sulxjommlttee.  I  am 
so  happy,  and  I  had  Bob  Jackson  get  his 
speech  for  me.  When  he  said,  "A  national 
aiiniinistiation  cannot  settle  the  textile  prob- 
lem in  a  vacuum  or  without  regard  to 
other  m. liters."  1  say  no  one  Is  pretending 
that  we  do.  no  one  is  asking  that  we  do. 

He  went  on,  "But  I  think  I  can  promise 
that  you  will  get  a  decision  •  •  •  you  will 
get  action  That,  to  me,  is  the  core  of  the 
piesent.iiion  that  he  made  yesterday. 

Now.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  upon  the  rec- 
oinnundation  of  our  subcommittee  the 
I'resldent  of  the  United  States  has  api>oInted 
a  Cabinet -level  committee.  They  have  con- 
ducted invf.'^tl^^.itions,  they  are  In  the  proc- 
ess, as  Mr  Hodges  said  yesterday,  of  analyz- 
ing that  rrp'.rt.  and  they.  In  turn,  will  re- 
port to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  m  turn  will  report  to  the  people  of 
the  Country 

I  fjulte  ,i^'T-f>o  with  Bob  Jackson  that  there 
Is  enough  p  'Wer  in  existing  law.  there  Is 
enough  power  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  to  ameliorate  the  situation  In 
the  textile  Industry  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  d'j  so  quickly.  No  further 
legislation,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  re- 
quired. 

Two  ye.irs  ago  we  were  quite  disturbed 
over  the  number  of  imports  that  were  com- 
ing into  this  country  from  Japan.  Our  com- 
mittee cautioned  the  country  and  the  world 
that  this  was  only  the  beginning. 

Since  1959.  when  our  report  was  made, 
and  wlthm  the  past  2  yeiu^s.  imports  gen- 
er.illy  have  rl.'-en  2'^  times  more.  Japan  In 
1'j58  exported  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  the  greatest  ex]>orter.  about  60  percent 
of  the  entire  Imjxjrts  in  cotton  that  were 
coming  iiiU)  this  country  Her  quantity  has 
gone  up  8  percent  In  the  last  2  years,  but 
her  overall  share  ir,  down  to  28  percent. 
which  means  that  other  nations  have  come 
lnt*i  the  held 

Now,  I  heard  a  man  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Tuesday  morning  that  we  must 
not  price  oiirsehTS  out  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ket and  I  say  Amen"  to  that,  but  how  In 
the  world  Is  America  ever  going  to  price 
itself  Into  the  Hong  Kong  market.  It  Is  a 
fallacy  that  blinks  its  eyes  to  the  truth  and 
to  the  ri-.'ilism  of  the  moment 

We  of  our  committee  feel  that  our  rec- 
ommend it  ion  of  flexible,  expandable  quotas 
Is  a  !;i.r  and  reasonable  compromise  of  a 
VPTV  knotty  problem  We  feel  that  the  law 
can  be  adminl,stered  and  be  administered 
effectively  We  feel  that  this  law  will  not 
only  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  our  own 
Amerlc.  n  textile  economy,  but.  Indeed,  will 
ha\e  a  salutary  effect  upon  our  friends,  who 
are  pxi)ortlnR  to  us  from  abroad.  For  the 
wor.-t  thing  that  can  ever  happen  to  Amer- 
ica 1  \n  lull  the  rest  of  the  world  Into  the 
notion  that  they  can  produce  and  produce 
nnd  produce  their  textiles  and  sell  them  to 
the  .\inerlcan  con.';iimer,  and  then  one  day, 
when  the  gi>ose  that  has  laid  the  golden  egg 
dies  to  wake  up  and  find  out  that  they  must 
begin  to  close  down  their  own  mills.  We 
will  end  up  with  more  enemies  In  the  end 
than   friends  we  made  In  the  beginning. 


This  matter  must  be  discussed  on  an  in- 
ternational level.  Our  friends  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  American  market 
still  welcomes  them,  but  we  must  convince 
them,  as  diplomatically  as  we  can,  that  the 
American  consumer  is  not  inexhaustible.  He 
is  alive  and  kicking  only  In  so  long  as  he  has 
a  Job,  and  what  we  are  talking  about  today, 
my  friends.  Involves  the  Jobs  of  2  million 
Americans,  be  it  in  the  textile,  broadwoven. 
manmade,  wllton  and  carpet,  and  made-up 
apparel — 2  million  American  jobholders  are 
concerned   with   this  problem. 

Wc  can  absorb,  as  we  have  been  able  to, 
what  has  already  come  in.  What  concerns 
us  most  is  the  trend.  If  imports  have  gone 
up  2'2  times  in  2  years,  what  will  they  be 
in  5  years?  What  will  the  cure  be  in  10 
years,  and  where  will  the  textile  industry 
be  in  15  years?  The  one  industry  that  is 
second  only  to  steel  in  our  national  security. 

I  have  heard  so  much  aixjut  sacrifice. 
There  is  not  an  individual  in  this  room  who. 
this  morning,  would  not  be  willing  to  sac- 
rifice his  plant  and  his  fortune  if  he  or 
she  thought  for  1  minute  that  the  doing  of 
it  would  mean  to  remain  free  and  not  be- 
come slave.  But  where  did  we  ever  get  this 
idea  that  the  American  textile  domestic  in- 
dustry must  vanl.sh  In  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world? 

You  have  been  most  helpful  to  our  com- 
mittee, but  I  daresay,  in  sounding  this 
clarion  here  this  morning,  we  have  achieved 
no  results.  We  have  been  complimented  to 
the  extent  that  we  are  dizzy  with  flattery. 
but  flattery  is  not  flexible,  expandable 
quotas. 

The  job  must  be  done,  the  rosi^onsibihty 
must  be  met  Judicially  and  wi.sely. 

I  know  it  is  not  simple.  I  know  that  we 
have  problems,  but  look  at  wllton  and  car- 
pet— 3  percent  of  our  entire  production  in 
1948,  10  percent  of  our  entire  production  in 
1956,  and  26  percent  of  our  production  in 
1960 — how  long  will  it  take?  You  can  take 
category  by  category  and  the  story  is  al!  the 
same. 

Now,  we  do  not  mind,  in  giving  foreign  aid 
to  our  friends,  we  do  not  mind  in  helping 
them  to  build  their  factories.  I  have  fought 
for  it.  In  philosophy  I  am  an  international- 
ists and  not  a  protectionist. 

We  do  not  even  mind  the  two-price  cot- 
ton system,  provided  that  when  our  friends 
make  It  Into  cloth  they  put  it  on  the  backs 
of   their    own    people.      |Applnu5*  | 

But  to  send  it  back  to  us  in  competition 
with  us  is  again  turning  your  backs  to  the 
facts  of  life. 

Now.  I  know  that  wh.'it  we  hr^ve  suggested 
Is  not  unlver.^nlly  popular.  I  know  that  it 
must  be  studieid  and  studied  seriously.  In 
our  first  report  we  ad\ocated  that  in  the 
offshore  procurement  program  a  certain 
amount  of  those  Amprican  dollars  be  ex- 
pended to  buy  American-made  products. 
We  were  flatly  told  that  we  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  machlnntlon.s  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. We  could  not  tell  it  where  to 
spend  our  aid  because  that  would  not  be 
right,  yet  we  have  lived  to  see,  in  recent 
months,  that  that  policy  iias  been  re\ersed. 

If,  2  years  ago,  someone  ruse  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  said,  "$500  duty-free  is 
too  mucli  to  bring  into  America  from  abroad 
by  an  American  tourist"  they  would  have 
called  him  an  Isolationist,  and  within  weeks 
we  have  seen  that  drojj  from  $500  to  $100. 

All  I  am  saying  t-o  this  administration. 
please  make  textiles  part  of  the  New  Frontier. 
( ApplauFc] 

I  say  this  to  you,  that  If  our  cause  does 
not  receive  a  welcome  reception  at  the  hands 
of  a  Luther  Hodges,  who  knows  the  textile 
Industry  even  better  than  I  do — if  our  cause 
is  not  received  favorably  by  Mr.  John  Ken- 
nedy, who  lived  in  the  environment  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  textile  industry  and  saw 
it  decline  In  his  own  beloved  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts,   then   I   daresay,    and   I   sav    this 


frankly  and  as  honestly  as  I  can,  we  either 
have  no  cause  or  our  cause  is  destined  to  die 
on  the  vine. 

This  is  the  time;  this  Is  the  place.  These 
are  the  facts.  We  are  saying  to  the  adminis- 
tration, look  at  them  realistically.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  recognize  how  badly  off  we 
are  unless  you  bring  to  us  some  kind  of  a 
reasonable  remedy.  If,  in  our  recommenda- 
tions, we  have  gone  too  far  and,  for  the  na- 
tional interest  we  must  retreat  a  little  bit. 
show  us  where  our  patriotic  duty  lies  and 
we  will  accept  it,  but  whatever  you  do,  please 
look  at  the  textile  industry,  understand  its 
plight  and  save  it,  not  only  for  America  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  entire  world.  Thank  you, 
I  Applause  I 
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OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    V^'ISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  27,  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
free  world  is  confronted  with  an  ever- 
grov.inEr  threat  to  its  survival.  All 
ornund  the  globe  the  Reds  are  thrusting 
foiward  to  gain  control  of  more  lands 
.-^nd  people.  The  ultimate  objective — 
repealed  again  and  again  from  Lenin  to 
Khrushchev — is  world  domination. 

In  Laos,  for  example,  we  are  witness- 
ing one  more  effort  of  the  Communists 
t-o  penetrate  and  stir  up  trouble,  arm 
and  train  a  i-ebellious  force,  and  then 
attempt  t-o  take  over  the  country. 

This  must   be  stopped. 

To  more  effectively  combat  the  expan- 
sionist effoi-ts  of  the  Reds — not  only  iii 
Laos,  but  ?lsewhere  in  the  world — how- 
ever, we  need  a  more  effective  counter- 
offensive. 

Yesterday,  I  was  privileged  to  make  an 
address  over  ladio  station  WIND  of 
Cliicago.  In  the  address  I  made  some 
recommendations  which  I  feel  could  well 
help  t-o  deal  with  such  situation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  this  address  pilnted  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ADDRFS.S      BY      SEN-.\T0R      ALEXANDER      WlLEY.      OF 

Wlsco.nsin 

Friends,  the  Nation  today  faces  greater, 
more  complex  problems  to  its  progress, 
security,  and  survival  than  ever  before  m 
history.  However,  this  is  no  cause  for 
defeatism.  Why?  Because  the  world  of  tlie 
1960's  also  offers  us  better,  more  effecti.e 
tools   to   find   solutions   to  these   challenges. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  history;  the  greatest  defense 
military  force  in  the  world  for  our  security; 
the  most  advanced  scientific-technological 
program;  the  most  productive  agricultural - 
industrial  systems;  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity— within  a  climate  of  freedom  to  attain 
our    goals    as    individuals,    and    as    a    nation. 

Now,  admittedly,  we  face  serious  problems: 
At  home,  we  have  too  much  unemployment — ■ 
still  estimated  over  5 '-2  million — and  regret- 
table lags  in  industry,  business,  and  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  Naturally,  we 
inust  undertake  strong,  effective  measures 
to  cure  these  ills  and  further  improve  the 
outlook. 
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To  keep  tb«  pletur*  In  pewpectlve.  how- 
ever, we  miMt  r«m«mb«r  that  we  also  have 
a  high  rate  of  employment — eetlmated  at 
about  85  million — and  a  gigantic  groes  na- 
tional product  of  (eOSJi  billion. 

la.  spite  of  our  tflScult  problems,  then,  we 
must  not  allow — M  aame  would  encourage — 
"curtains  of  gloom'*  to  descend  over  the 
Nation  In  my  Jodfment.  falling  prey  to 
stich  an  attltud*  of  peMlmlsm  would  cause 
the  country  far  greater  harm  than  the  pres- 
ent economic  problema. 

Rather,  we  must  (O  forward — conHdent  In 
our  ability  to  «o1t«  ttie  problems:  to  provide 
for  our  defense;  and  ultimately  to  make — aa 
1  t)elleve  history  will  record  we  are  now  mak- 
ing— a  constructlTe  contribution  to  peace  In 
the  world,  and  a  beUer  Ufe  not  onl>  for  our 
own   people   but  for  all   mankind. 

In  a  world  shriinken  by  the  Ingenuity  of 
man.  controlling  more  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
our  Nation  cannot  be  Isolated — an  '  islvnd 
unto  Itself."  RatlMT.  the  design  of  US. 
policies  must  consider  universal  as  well  as 
domestic  factors  In  the  overall  picture  In 
this  space  age,  even te— economic,  military. 
political,  and  scientific — elsewhere  In  the 
world — affect,  sometimes  dramatically,  our 
domestic  as  well  m»  foreign  programs 

PKACa — MO.  1  CHALLXNCK 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  major 
trouble  spots  on  tbe  globe:  Headlines  of 
newspapers  across  the  covuitry  and  around 
the  world  continue  to  spoUlght  the  difficul- 
ties In  Africa,  particularly  in  the  Congo  In 
that  troubled  nation,  the  UN — supported  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries — Is 
attempting  to  create  stability  and  a  climate 
in  which  the  Congolese  people  can  emerge 
as  an  Independent,  self-governing  nation 

Unfortunately,  the  CommunUts  are  op- 
posed to  such  a  goal.  Rather,  they  continue 
to  attempt  (a)  to  meddle  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Congo:  (b)  and  to  defy,  de- 
nounce and,  as  possible  obetn.ict  the  efforts 
of  the  UN;  overall,  however,  the  UN  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  promising  hope  for 
blocking  a  Red  takeover  and  ultimately 
establishing  stability  In  that  troubled  land. 

The  Congolese  people  themselves,  how- 
ever, need  to  demonstrate  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  wanton  killing,  rape, 
and  other  atrocities,  for  example,  reflect  un- 
favorably upon  the  capability  of  the  Africans 
to  act  humanely  in  relation  to  their  fellow 
man  or  to  govern  themselves  and  their 
country. 

COMMUNIST    ZrrOSTS   TO    DESTmOT    THE 
UNTm   NATIONS 

F jr  the  future,  however,  we  can  expect 
that  the  Reds  will  continue  to  attempt — not 
only  to  stir  up  trouble  In  the  Congo.  Laos, 
South  America,  and  elsewhere,  but  aiso  to 
Influence,  control,  or  destroy  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  attempting  to  cop>e  with  the 
growing  threat  to  freedom  In  the  world, 
there  is  a  real  need  to  review  our  ptiUcles 
For  too  long,  for  example,  the  West  has 
allowed  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  get  away  with 
the  policy  of  considering  the  land  and  petiple 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  as 
taboo  to  the  West,  or  sacred  property  for  the 
Reds.  By  contrast,  the  Communists  con- 
sider all  areas  outside  the  Red  orbU  to  be 
open  hunting  grounds. 

With  these  groiind  rules  for  pcwer- 
Ideologlcal -economic  struggles,  the  West, 
then,  finds  that  It  can  only  be  stalemated, 
or  else  lose  ground.  However,  the  Reds  In 
each  such  contest  have  everything  to  gain 
and  only  a  little  to  lose.  The  free  world.  I 
believe,  needs  to  develop  a  more  effective 
action  program  to  coxinter  the  Red  offen- 
sive This  could  involve  more  creative  and 
effective  efforts  to  penetrate  behind  the  Iron 
ai.d  Bamboo  Curtains. 

nizsed:  BLirmmrr  ros  nuzooM 

Globally,  to  attain  their  goals,  the  Con>.- 
munlsts    design   master   plans    that    include 


(1)  tactics  for  taking  over  »  country;  (2) 
techniques  for  transforming  It  into  a  Ctim- 
munist  state:  and  i3i  once  controlled,  es- 
tablishing It  as  a  8Ut)*Udiary  branch  of  the 
world  consplracv 

By  contrast,  the  free  w<>rld — although  en- 
gaging vigorously  in  eft  jrts  to  protect  free- 
dom— unfortunately  ha.i  no  master  blue- 
print f w  the  uMma'e  triumph  of  liberty 
Why?  Because  liberty  lmp)lles  an  inherent 
right  of  pe«ip:e  to  be  self-determining  Om- 
sequently,  we  .-"ften  feel  a  little  consolence- 
Ftrkken  abi.ut  efforts  to  Influence  them, 
even  th  >ugh  we  ourst-lvos  are  dedlCHted  to 
freedom 

In  the  face  of  a  militant  effort  by  the 
CommuiU.sts  to  m  .hlllze  more  people  and  re- 
sources to  bury  U.S,  h'lwever.  we  need  in- 
deed we  mu.«* — design,  and  put  Into  action 
blueprints  of  freed<nn  f'>r  the  world  The 
efforts  would  lnclud»  creation  of  plans  for 
free  self-government  tailored  t<^T  each  cun- 
try;  educating  a  cadre  of  leaders  within 
that  country  U3  carry  the  banner  of  liberty. 
Insofar  as  possible,  educate  the  pe<iple  on 
the  meaning  of  freedom  Ir.rUKlln^  the  ways 
In  whlca  free  Instltutl'-ins  can  s«^r\e  them  In 
attaining  their  pergonal  and  national  gonls. 
providing  technical  assistance.  gxUdance.  and 
support — along  the  lines  n'^w  being  done  - 
to  help  thef«  countries  establish  a  firmer 
foundation  for  attaining  and  perpetuating 
a  free  self-govrrnliig  system 

The  creating  of  such  "blueprints"  should. 
In  my  Judgment,  provide  a  great^'r  sense  of 
direction  to  our  natl  ;n,il  and  international 
efforts  for  winning  m^re  people  f-T  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  freed  m  .md  fv>.'  defeating 
communism 

CHAO-S     in     LAriS 

Internationally.  als<i.  the  spotlight  li  now 
on  Laos  As  this  crisis  Is  shaping  up.  It 
threatens  to  be  a  m?»>ir  contest  between 
East-West  forces.  The  Reds  are  supplyUik^ 
amns  and  ammunition  to  l>cal  C'.ommtinlstK 
Increasingly,  these  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  country  and  the  .survival  of  freedom  for 
the  Laotian  people  The  Unlt,«d  States  h.vs 
taken  a  firm  stand  against  aggressive  pf>llcle8 
of  the  Soviet  Ur Ion  TTie  Communists  will 
not — I  hope — turn  the  conflict  Into  a  Ko- 
rea-type sltu:ttl on  The  crisis,  however,  rep- 
resents one  more  area  In  which  the  Reds  are 
ready  and  willing  to  threaten  world  peace  to 
further  their  aim  of  world  conquest 

Currently,  a  meeting  of  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  Is  underway.  I  am 
hopeful  that  from  the  conference  will  come 
some  realistic  action  to  help  halt  the  Com- 
munist tide  In  that  area  of  the  world 

UNfTED      STATES-fNION      OF      SOVIET      SOTIALIST 
REPfBLICS        DEFINmONS    OF    COEXISTEKCE 

Despite  Red-created  warring  In  Laos,  how- 
ever. B^  Khrushchev  deceptively  still  en- 
dorses a  policy  of  so-called  peaceful  coexist- 
ence In  Western  understanding,  oexlstence 
Is  an  Inherent  right  of  nations  to  live  and 
progress  together  in  the  world  As  possible, 
the  Uiilted  States  has  adhered  to  a  phlliM- 
ophy  if  not  only  'live  md  let  live,"  but  alstj 
"live  and  help  live   " 

By  contr^.s',  t.'ie  Commjnlsts  define  coex- 
istence as  a  period  in  which  the  Reds  attempt 
by  nonmililary  means — p<->lltlcal,  economic, 
ideological- -to  extend  the  Influence  and  con- 
trol "f  communt.'im  over  more  land  and  peo- 
ple     The  result     a  S(j-r.".lled     cold  w.ar  " 

For  the  future,  the  battle  against  com- 
munism win  be  fought  on  the  production 
line,  around  the  conference  table,  through 
trade  channels,  on  the  Ideol-igical  plateau 
for  the  minds  of  men — all  of  these  conflicts 
under  the  shadow  of  poised,  ready-t^)-flre. 
pushbuttJ~in  nuclear-warhead  missiles  The 
free  world  can — and  must — win  the  eld  war 
What  Is  at  stake?    Our  survival 

NEEDED     A  STUONC  f  .S    DEFENSE 

The  "mlssUe-muscle  ■  of  the  United 
States     now  acd  In  the  foreseeable  future — 


will  continue  to  serve  as  a  major  deterrent 
to   military   expansion   by    the   Communlsu. 

For  flacul  year  \9t2.  over  ^47  billion  are 
earmarked  for  national  defense  programs. 
This  Includes  production  of  advanced  air- 
craft, missiles,  guns.  t>ombs.  and  other 
arsenal -for-defense  materials  for  land.  sea. 
air  and  space  forces:  maintenance  of  trained 
personnel;  research  and  development  for 
new  weaptjns;  and  cooperating  with  other 
nations  In  common  defense  through  the 
mutual   security   program. 

As  a  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  need  to 
maintain  a  strong  forward-moving  economy, 
with  full  employment,  for  meeting  the  do- 
mestic needs  of  our  cltUens,  as  well  as  to 
retain  a  gocxl,  healthy  lead  over  the  Commu- 
nists' challenge  on  the  agricultural-Indus- 
trial-consumer  goods  production  line;  fur- 
ther strengthen  our  Jet-nuclear-mlssUe- 
space  defense — second  to  none — to  guard  the 
ramparts  of  freedom  and  to  deter  would-be 
aggressors  elsewhere  In  the  world;  pace  our 
scientific-technological  programs  to  stay 
well  ahead  of  competition:  and  carry  for- 
ward a  realistic  foreign  policy,  designed  to 
obetruct  the  expansionist  efforts  of  Com- 
munl.-itB:  uccommodate,  or  negotiate,  con- 
flicts of  Interest  among  nations  or  blocs  of 
nations,  prevent  a  third  world  war;  and.  to 
promote  the  cause  of  peace 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  27.  1961 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider 
It  an  honor  to  place  this  speech,  which 
was  my  privilege  to  deliver  Saturday 
night,  March  25,  1961.  In  Oreenfleld. 
Mass  .  in  honor  of  a  great  American 
citizen,  William  'Bill"  Casey,  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Spkech   bt  thx  HoNoaABLE  Sn-vio  O    Conte, 

OrvEN  IN  HoNOB  or  Wiujam  F.  Caset  at 

THE  Testimonial  BANguxr  Held  n»  Qaxxn- 

FiEij).   Mass  ,   SATtnmAT   Night.   ICakch   25, 

19«1 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  here  this 
evening.  Above  all.  I  consider  my  presence 
here  a  distinct  honor.  It  Is  not  often  that 
pr:ilse  can  be  aired  In  public,  nor  Is  It  often 
that  tribute  Is  made  until  a  man  Is  gone 
But  this  evening,  we  are  going  to  honor  a 
man  who  Is  very  much  alive  and  who  Is  with 
us.  We  are  going  to  say  those  things  we 
have  carried  in  our  hearts — things  we  have 
known  so  long  but  kept  within  ourselves  or 
shared  them  In  the  confidence  of  others — 
uur  sincere  feelings  about  Bill  Casey. 

I  know  that  we  have  often  heard  It  said. 
that  this  person  or  that  one,  has  restored 
our  faith  In  humanity.  I  believe  that  our 
consideration  should  be  over  the  key  word 
"humanity"  By  having  lost  faith  In  our 
fellow  men  we  are  opening  the  doors  to  an 
attitude  toward  life  of  cynicism,  suspicion, 
pettiness,  and  even  hate.  There  are  those 
humans  who  have  stalked  through  history 
to  bring  misery  and  suffering  to  their  fel- 
lov^  men.  Yet,  despite  these  black  moments 
In  the  chronicle  of  man's  time  on  earth,  we 
And  those  bright  lights  who  restore  our  faith 
In  the  gix>d  •  •  •  and  that  the  eternal 
things  of  value  must  have  their  foundations 
In  virtue  alone.  Along  with  the  Judases, 
Hitlers,  and  Stallns,  who  have  portrayed  the 
ba^ieness  to  which  humans  can  descend,  let 
us  never  forget  that  we  have  the  greater  bal- 
ance on   the  scale   of   humanity   represented 
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by  such  men  as  m,  St.  n-ancls,  mi  Abraham 
Uncoln.  and  just  recently  In  our  UaM,  a 
Dr    Dooley. 

Of  this  group  who  spend  tbsir  lives  nstor- 
ing  man's  faith  In  hlaissU  In  Ills  powsr  to 
do  good,  to  leave  everlasUng  traoss  oC  tl&e 
time  spent  oa  this  earth  dUpIaylng  tlM  val- 
ues which  have  the  sternal  stamp  of  this 
group.  Bill  Casey  certainly  belongs. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  review  BUl's  lUe 
to  date.  He  la  a  native  of  our  great  Com- 
monwealth, and  cams  from  Peabody,  his 
birthplace,  here  to  OreenfleUl  in  1907.  Be- 
fore World  War  I  he  enlisted  In  the  Mavy 
and  served  aboard  the  C.S.S.  NebroBka.  Long 
before  we  ever  heard  of  amphibious  opera- 
Uo  ns.  Bill  Casey  participated  In  the  land- 
ings at  Vera  Crus.  Mexico,  in  that  famous 
expedlUon.  During  the  Great  War,  he  served 
aboard  the  armored  cruiser  DJ3.S.  Seattle. 
and  he  was  in  convoy  with  the  first  contin- 
gent of  American  troops  to  Franee. 

Interestingly  enough.  Bill  transferred  to 
the  infant  submarine  service  and  saw  duty 
in  the  Atlantic  on  submarine  hunting.  After 
the  war,  he  worked  for  the  Lake  Torpedo 
Boat  Co..  tesUng  submarines  for  delivery  to 
the  Navy.  I  understand  that  these  tests 
consUted  of  dives  to  test  the  hull  strength 
of  the  craft.  It  was  men  like  Bill,  early 
pioneers  in  submarines,  who  led  the  way  to 
the  great  fleet  we  have  today. 

After  being  bospltallaed  for  war  injuries. 
Bill  returned  here  to  Greenfield.  This  was 
the  best  move  be  ever  made.  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  in  Oreenfleld  feels  the  Importance 
of  that  decision. 

He  opened  an  automobile  electrical  shop 
which,  from  19S1  to  1BS3,  was  located  on 
Main  Street.  In  1958  he  assumed  the  post 
of  veterans  agent  for  Greenfield.  But  dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  spanned  so  briefly  In  my 
biographical  sketch.  Bill  Casey  was  not  by 
any  means  inactive  in  many  civic  activities. 
He  was  commander  of  the  John  T.  Harring- 
ton Post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  In 
1926  and  1037.  and  he  was  also  first  county 
commander  for  that  organisation.  Since 
1933.  he  is  president  of  the  Oreenfleld  Pa- 
triotic Societies,  and  has  served  Greenfield 
on  many  committees  like  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Armistice  Day.  and  the  February  anniver- 
saries. He  was  a  Cubmarter  of  the  Newton 
School  Cub  Scouts  from  1940  to  1044.  Aa  If 
these  activities  were  not  enough  to  wear 
down  any  man.  Bill  has  given  of  himself  to 
even  more.  Board  of  the  Registrar  of  Voters. 
secretary  of  the  Oreenfleld  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Military  Manpower  Committee  dnrlag 
World  War  IT,  and  since  1051,  director  of 
civil  defenses  for  Oreenfleld.  There  are  so 
many  more  things  he  has  done,  and  Is  cur- 
rently undertaking,  that  he  seems  like  a  "one 
man"  city  of  Oreenfleld.  It  would  take  many 
people  to  do  all  the  things  he  has,  and  In  the 
manner  he  has,  over  the  years.  I  know  that 
Bill  has  done  all  of  these  things,  and  wtU 
continue  to  do  them,  because  he  has  faith 
In  his  fellow  men  and  he  derives  that  last- 
ing merit  which  comes  from  dedication  to 
his  service. 

What  emerges  so  clearly  from  his  biog- 
raphy. Is  not  the  quantity  of  activities,  or- 
ganizations, or  endeavors — for  they  in  them- 
selves, could  be  unimportant  and  valueless — 
no.  what  has  made  a  great  Impact  on  us.  Is 
the  quality  of  the  motivation  which  Bill 
C.csey  has  constantly  kept  as  his  ideal. 

For  I  know,  as  do  all  of  us  here,  that  he 
seeks  no  reward,  needs  no  praise,  nor  does 
he  want  a  public  display  of  his  works.  For 
indeed.  Bill  Casey  Is  one  of  the  great  ex- 
amples of  what  men  should  be,  of  what  men 
want  to  be,  and  of  what  men  can  do.  His 
humility  would  prevent  hollow  praise,  and 
his  sacrifices  do  not  demand  vocal  approval. 
To  reassure  you,  BUI,  that  we  are  grateful, 
let  me  say  that  what  you  have  done  rests 
deep  In  our  hearts,  spirits,  and  minds — there, 
like  a  seed,  your  deeds  prompt  our  slneere 
thanks  and  set  before  us  the  great  examples 


of  those  values  which  have  virtue  as  their 
basis  and  eternity  as  their  objective.  Be- 
eaiMS  of  you,  we  have  once  again  come  to 
understand  the  immortal  fact  that  man  can 
be  a  power  for  good.  That  good  in  Itself.  Is 
■ufBclent.  In  us.  Bill,  you  have  cast  living 
monuments,  and  you  have  set  up  again  with- 
in us  all.  the  faith  and  hope  in  humanity,  In 
man  himself,  which  we  all  need. 

I  know  that  in  the  years  ahead,  we  shall 
have  the  unique  benefits  of  your  virtues  to 
continually  guide  us.  to  lead  us,  and  to  re- 
fresh our  dampened  spirits. 

For  these  reasons,  we  speak  without  shaime 
or  embarrassment — and  I  am  positive  that 
everyone  here,  In  their  hearts  and  minds, 
join  me  in  saying  that  we  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  not  only  what  you  have  done 
and  will  do.  but  because  you  came  to  live 
among  us  and  with  us  you  shall  remain  for- 
ever. 


DISA  Delef  ates  Hear  Abont  NatioBal  Milk 
Sanitation  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27.  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  10, 1  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  the  delegates  to  the  42d 
annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy  Industries 
Supply  Association  and  telling  them  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  to  enact  my 
proposed  national  milk  sanitation  legis- 
lation and  take  the  Interstate  market- 
ing of  milk  out  of  the  horse-and-buggy 
era. 

As  I  observed  in  my  speech,  these  dairy 
equipment  suppliers  have  a  large  stake 
In  this  type  of  legislation  to  permit  the 
free  flow  of  high  quality  milk  from  State 
to  State.  At  the  present  time,  they  must 
go  to  the  suided  expense  of  custom-mak- 
ing dairy  equipment  to  meet  the  varying 
State  and  local  sanitation  regulations. 
Naturally,  the  extra  expense  must  be 
passed  along  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
equipment  and  eventually  to  the  consum- 
ers of  milk. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  include  my  speech  to  the 
DISA  delegates  in  the  Record: 

Vaxtino  Milk  Rkculations  Add  to  Cost  of 
Daikt    EqniPicxKT 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak  to 
you  delegates  to  the  42d  annual  meeting  of 
the  Dairy  Industries  Supply  Association  on 
a  subject  that  is  close  to  all  of  us,  national 
milk  sanitation  legislation. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  dairy  district 
In  the  dairy  State  of  Wisconsin,  I  have  a 
longtime  and  deep-seated  interest  in  the 
-many  phases  of  the  dairy  Industry.  This 
Interest  has  led  me  Into  a  4 -year  fight 
to  correct  one  of  the  most  tinfalr  and  costly 
milk  marketing  situations  which  confronts 
the  dairy  industry  today.  I  am  referring  to 
the  use  by  all  too  many  States  and  munici- 
palities of  varying,  arbitrary,  and  frequently 
outdated  health  standards  as  trade  barriers 
against  the  free  fiow  of  high  qiiality  milk  in 
interstate  trade. 

As  dairy  equipment  suppliers,  you  are  un- 
happily familiar  with  the  conlusion  and  un- 
necessary expense  which  results  from  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  many  State  and 
local  sanitarians  about  construction  require- 


ments for  equipment  used  in  handling  milk. 
Dairy  equipment  is  manufactured  for  sale 
and  installation  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  It 
is  essential  that  once  an  effective  standard 
for  a  piece  of  dairy  equipment  has  been 
established,  this  standard  be  universally 
accepted. 

You  can  well  be  proud  that  your  organiza- 
tion was  a  pioneer  in  the  effort  to  establish 
a  set  of  sanitary  standards  for  dairy  equip- 
ment which  would  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  public  health.  As  early  as  the 
1020's,  the  Dairy  Industries  Supply  Associa- 
tion, then  known  as  the  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream 
Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  was 
working  with  city,  State,  and  Federal  sani- 
tarians in  developing  what  are  now  known  as 
our  3-A  sanitary  standards  for  dairy  equip- 
ment. 

The  first  rough  equivalent  of  a  3-A  sanitary 
standard  was  developed  In  1929,  and  applied 
to  sanitary  fittings  tised  In  milk  plants. 
Throughout  the  lOSO's  the  work  on  stand- 
ards was  slowly  broadened.  Following  World 
War  n,  the  sanitarians,  the  users,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  equipment  began  to  for- 
mulate and  publish  the  standards  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  know  them  today. 

DISA  has  continued  to  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  this  program  through  its  tuk 
ccnnmlttees,  which  conduct  the  Initial  in- 
vestigation on  any  request  that  a  standard 
be  developed  for  a  certain  type  of  equipment. 
That  request  may  come  from  a  sanitarian, 
the  UJ3.  Public  Health  Service,  representa- 
tives of  users  or  an  equipment  company.  As 
you  know,  a  propoeed  standard  must  undergo 
thorough  examination  and  considerable  re- 
vision before  It  Is  signed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Sanitary  Procedure  of 
the  International  Association  of  Milk  and 
Food  Sanitarians,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Milk 
and  Food  Branch  of  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service,  by  the  chairman  of  the  sanitary 
standards  subctMnmittee  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try committee,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
DISA  technical  committee.  With  all  of  this 
study  by  all  interested  parties,  including  the 
watohdogs  of  otir  pubUc  health,  a  3-A  stand- 
tuxl  Is  certainly  a  valid  standard  fcr  dairy 
equipment. 

However,  even  though  these  3-A  standards 
are  recognized  as  valid  and  in  the  public 
interest,  they  are  not  accepted  in  many  areas 
by  local  sanitarians  who  are  enforcing  that 
su-ea's  partlcul£ir  and  frequently  pecuUar  set 
of  milk  regulations.  As  a  result,  equipment 
must  be  custom  made  to  conform  with  vary- 
ing standards,  and  this  adds  to  the  cost  of 
the  equipment.  Naturally,  the  extra  ex- 
pense must  be  passed  along  to  the  purchasers 
of  the  equipment  and  eventuaUy  to  the  con- 
svuners  of  milk. 

In  discussing  this  problem  with  a  Wiscon- 
sin manufacturer  of  bulk  milk  tanks,  I 
learned  his  company  has  to  manufacture  a 
special  tank  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which 
requires  that  a  pipeline  milk  hole  be  added 
in  the  bridge  of  each  tank  and  that  a  special 
valve  be  used  on  Louisiana  installations. 
The  States  of  New  York  and  Georgia  require 
a  special  type  dipstick,  and  this  means  addi- 
tional mtmufacturlng  steps  and  Increased 
inventory  for  farm  tank  manufacturers. 
One  county  In  Pennsylvania  insists  upon  a 
stainless  steel  drip  shield  aroiuid  the  agitator 
shaft,  even  though  all  other  areas  accept  a 
neoprene  or  bard  rubber  shield  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  coxirse  of  my  work  with  national 
milk  sanitation  legislation,  I  have  made  an 
extensive  study  of  milk  regulations  in  dif- 
ferent areas,  particularly  those  which  ap- 
pear to  be  using  their  health  rules  to  create 
a  milk  monopoly  for  local  producers.  For 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  what  some  of 
those  regulations  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wholesome  sanitary  milk. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  regulation  calling 
for  longer  legs  than  the  accepted  standard 
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length  on  bulk  milk  tanks.  I  can't  Imagine 
what  beneflta  eui  eoms  from  an  extra  2 
Incbes  of  leg  on  •  Inilk  tank,  unless  per- 
haps the  local  healUi  cAciala  feel  the  farm- 
ers need  the  addltloniJ  exercise  that  Is  In- 
volved In  lifting  th*  p«lls  of  milk  the  extra 
a  Inches.  Now  I  am  familiar  nnth  the  amount 
of  physical  labor  Involved  In  fcu-mlng.  and 
I  can  assxire  you  a  fanner  really  doesn't  need 
any  e.Ttra  exercise.  Matter  of  fact,  he  could 
do  with  less. 

Another  ridiculous  regulation  which  l.s 
used  In  some  areas  calls  for  a  mlrroritke 
finish  on  tne  exteriors  of  bulk  milk  tanks. 
which  never  come  In  contact  with  the  milk 
at  all.  One  sanitarian  Insists  that  he  wtU 
not  approve  a  tank  unless  he  can  see  his 
reflection  when  tie  looks  at  the  equipment 
I  would  suggest  that  he  invest  In  a  pocket 
mirror  for  that  purpose. 

One  of  our  Southern  States  requires  the 
bulk-milk  pickup  trucks  to  have  refrigera- 
tion capacity  to  cool  the  pump  compartment 
as  well  as  the  milk  tank.  Inasmuch  as  the 
p\imp  compartment  has  to  be  opened  at  each 
farm  on  the  trucker's  route,  you  can  Imagine 
how  much  good  la  derived  from  this  extr.i 
refrigeration  equipment,  which  adds  an  ad- 
dlttonal  tl.TOO  to  the  cost  of  each  truck  I 
might  add  that  only  one  State  h<vs  this  re- 
quirement. All  of  the  other  States  have 
found  such  a  regulation  to  he  unnecessary 
and  useless. 

Milk  Is  one  of  our  most  hasic  fods  It 
is  also  the  only  one  of  our  maj^r  fL»xl  prod- 
ucts which  Is  not  allowed  to  m>>re  freely  from 
State  to  State.  In  this  day  and  age  of  mod- 
ern transportation  and  refrigeration  meth- 
ods, we  are  still  hampered  by  a  hurse-and- 
l^tiggy  type  of  Interstate  miik  marker  .ng 
This  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  yuu  dairy 
equipment  suppliers,  the  bulk  of  dairy  pro- 
ducers, and  last  but  not  least,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  consumers,  who  eventually 
have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  costs  of  custom- 
made  equipment  and  dupUc.ite  ln<;pectlon.s 
of  milk. 

Under  the  provisions  of  niv  propcsed  Na- 
tional Milk  SaniUtlon  Act.  the  US  Publ: 
Health  Service's  proven  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code  would  be  established  as  the  cjtuth'.;. 
yardstick  for  milk  shipped  in  Iniersta'- 
trade.  Fluid  milk  and  fluid  miik  product.s 
meeting  the  standards  of  thi.s  code  could 
not  be  kept  out  of  Interstate  trade  becau.'ie 
of  varying  local  health  rules. 

My  bill  l3  designed  to  avoid  adding  another 
layer  of  exp>ensive  nUlk  inspections  to  the 
existing  system.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  dairy  plant  inspections  '.voul'l 
continue  to  be  carried  on  by  State  and  loc;i: 
health  officials.  The  results  of  their  inspec- 
tions would  be  certified  by  the  U  .S  Public 
Health  Service.  B^lk  fron\  certified  plant.s 
could  move  freely  from  State  to  state 

Fortunately,  we  did  not  have  to  start  froni 
scratch  to  formulate  a  good  sound  set  of 
uniform  standards  for  quality  milk  We 
already  have  a  proven  set  of  health  regula- 
tions In  the  U.S.  milk  code  De.signed  as  a 
model  for  the  Industry,  the  code  i.s  the  work 
of  top  technical  experts  In  both  the  health 
and  dairy  fields.  Since  the  first  c>><le  wa.s 
published  In  1934.  It  has  been  revised  1-' 
times  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  improve- 
ments In  milk  processing,  handling  and 
shipment.  The  code  has  already  been  volun- 
tarily adopted  aa  the  basis  for  milk  sanita- 
tion regulations  by  36  States  and  2.000  cities 
and  munlclpalitiea. 

However,  we  still  have  the  h>jld- >u'5  who 
are  not  about  to  give  up  their  p>et  theories 
on  milk  sanitation  to  volunt.irily  .iri-ept  thi^ 
Public  Health  Service's  milk  cixle  These 
holdouts  are  the  ones  who  are  causin.g  you 
to  custom-make  dairy  equipment  rttht^r 
than  produce  It  all  on  an  efficient  assembly - 
Una  basis. 

I  might  add  that  the  US  MUk  C<xle  rer- 
ognlzes    the    validity    of    your    3  A    sanitary 


standards.  The  section  relating  to  these 
standards  reads  as  follows:  "Health  officers 
should  accept  new  dairy  equipment  which 
compiles  with  the  3  A  sanitary  standards 
promulgated  Jointly  by  the  sanitary  stand- 
ards subcommittee  of  the  dairy  Industry 
committee,  the  committee  on  s.vnltary  proce- 
dure of  the  International  .VsstHMatlon  of  Milk 
and  Fcxxl  -Sanitarians  and  the  n\VM  and  food 
program.  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
Services.  Public  Health  Service  Department 
of  Health  Education  and  Welf.ire  Equip- 
ment manufactured  in  conformity  with  3  .A 
.sanitary  st.uKhirfls  compiles  with  the  .■?nni- 
•ary  design  and  r  instruction  st.nndards  of 
this  ordinance  and  cfxlc   " 

Actually,  the  introduction  of  my  national 
milk  sanitation  bill.  HR  50.  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  87th  Con.;ress  wa.s  act  three  in 
my  fight  for  this  type  f>f  legislation  I  had 
Intr'Xluced  my  tlrst  milk  .s.uiitatlon  bill  H  R 
7794.  during  the  85th  Congress  .uid  hearings 
were  held  on  the  niea.suro  t)efore  the  Health 
and  Science  Subcomrnrtcf  of  the  H^use  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Comnien'e  Committee 
The  subcommittee  did  nor  report  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee  and  'he  measure  died  a' 
the  close  of  the  86th  Congress 

However  tebtimony  at  those  hearings 
proved  very  u.'^eful  Ui  me  in  pointing  out  a 
number  of  weak  fip<jts  In  the  legislation  and 
I  set  U)  work  with  public  healrh  ofncl.ils  to 
iron  out  tliose  d;fnc'i;*;p.s  H\  '-.o  ti.me  th.it 
the  8«lh  Coni,'res.s  ijitv.fd  m  !  tji'i  I  was  ready 
with  an  improved  miik  sanitation  bill  the 
much  dlscus.sed  H  R  (840  This  me.isure 
used  a  new  approach  to  the  prohlem  and 
sati.stled  the  major  objections  raised  to  my 
flr.'t   milk   s.mltatlon    measure 

I  might  add  that  H  R  50  my  national  milk 
sanitation  bill  now  before  the  87th  Congress 
Is  almost  Identlc-il  to  H  R  3840  Only  a  fe* 
minor  technir-\I  changes  have  been  made  in 
order  to  c'arlfv  the  wording  <<t  several  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  Stuto  milk  s.mltatlon 
rating  agency  Therefore,  any  reference.s 
which  I  m  tkc  t,,  the  pro\isions  of  HR  3H4o 
al.s<i  apply  to  H  R    50 

Objections  had  been  raised  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  my  first  bill  to  force  all  niUk  up  fo  the 
s*  ir^dard'i  >  /  the  U  .S  milk  code  M.uiy  sani- 
tarians were  also  of  the  opinion  that  this  bill 
to^)k  away  their  rt?hts  to  control  the  qualltv 
of  milk  shipped  within  their  state  or  l<x'allty 

The  new  xersi^r'.  d  es  not  require  any  .State 
or  rnunici[)H;ity  'o  idopt  the  US  milk  c<xle, 
nor  must  all  milk  .shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce 'onform  to  the  i' .do  H  iwr-.  rr.  milk 
which  meefs  'he  high  stand  trds  of  the  code 
cannot  he  exrltided  from  .f'.y  in'ers*  I'n  nnr- 
k»»t  on  health  grounds 

My  bill  also  contains  many  safeguards 
for  areas  receiving  milk  shipped  from  certi- 
fied plants.  Local  health  autlu>ruies  would 
retain  the  right  to  inspect  the  milk  upon 
arrival  to  make  sure  it  had  not  deteriorated 
or  been  mi-.handled  In  transit  From  th^re 
on.  the  handling.  proces.sing  and  sale  of 
the  interstate  milk  u-iiild  ha-,  e  to  meet  the 
requlremen'.s  applied  to  milk  entering  the 
marker   from  -.o.ircfs  mslde  the  .state 

This  concept  of  Federal  legislation  to  elim- 
inate the  mi.su.se  of  milk  .s.anitatlon  regu- 
lation>  was  proposed  and  develop«i  hy  a 
committee  of  the  A.ss<Miatlon  of  .state  and 
Territorial  He.ilth  Offlcers  Following  the 
introduction  of  my  original  milk  sanitation 
bill  the  association  .'er  up  a  committee  to 
study  the  m.itter  I'f  Ft'deral  milk  .sanlt*!tion 
legislation  A  year  later  the  Committee 
Issued  an  offici.i!  report  titled  .Need  and 
Recommeiul»»d  Principles  f  r  Fpd-r.il  Milk 
Sanitation    Legisl,»tion 

My  bill  is  m  full  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciples set  fijrth  by  the  .\s.soci.ition  of  .state 
and  Terrltori.il  Health  Offlcers  And  when 
hearlnv  .  were  held  on  H  R  3B4<J  In  April 
f)f  last  year  before  the  Health  and  .-sufetv 
Subcommittee  cjf  the  Hou-.e  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  the  a.s8«K'la- 
tlon    sent    Dr     Ru.s-sell    E     Teague,    coniml.s- 


sloner  of  health  of  Kentucky,  to  present  a 
strong  statement  In  support  of  the  legis- 
lation 

The  revl.sed  national  milk  sanitation 
measure  drew  much  stronger  and  more 
varied  support  than  the  original  bill.  When 
I  Intr'Kluced  the  tlrst  bill.  I  was  Joined  by 
two  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
r<>s<-ntatlves  Minnesota  Congressmen  Futo 
Mar^hm.i.  and  Evgene  McCastht,  who  Is 
now  .Senator  McCarthy  On  the  Senate 
Bide  the  measure  was  spon.stired  by  Senator 
H''iiKRT  Ht'MPHREY,  of   Minnesota 

But  when  I  Intnxluced  my  revised  milk 
sanitation  bill.  H  R  3840  19  other  Congress- 
men Introduced  Identical  measures,  and  the 
bill  had  four  sponsors  in  the  Senate.  To 
date  my  current  hill,  H  R  50.  has  been  In- 
troduced by  13  Congressmen  and  has  4 
sponsors  In   the  Senate 

When  hearings  wf-re  held  on  H  R  3840. 
so  m.inv  witnesses  appeared  that  the  sub- 
committee Wius  haril  put  to  hear  them  all  in 
the  3  davs  allotted  t->  study  of  the  measure 
The  list  of  supporters  Is  an  impressive  one 
In  addiMon  to  the  A.ssoclalhjn  of  State  and 
Terrtl<irlal  Health  Offlccrs.  we  had  favorable 
t»»»rimony  from  the  National  Association  of 
Diiry  Equipment  M.mufaclurers,  the  US 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare the  Iiirernatioiial  A.ifi(x:latlon  of  Milk 
md  Fo.'-l  .Sanitarians.  the  Dairymen  s 
League  Coo!>eraMve  .\»s<x"latlon  of  New  Yuik. 
the  Cieneral  Federation  of  Women  s  Club*-, 
the  National  Consumer's  League,  the  Con- 
necticut Milk  Consimers  A.ssoclation.  Inc. 
the  .V.iti  (iii.ii  Cre.imerU's  Association;  the 
Pure  Milk  Association  of  Chicago,  the  State 
Farmers  I'nions  and  Farm  Bureau  of  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  the  Wisconsin  Asso- 
ci.itlon  of  C<j<jperat;ves.  the  Wisconsin 
Council  of  Agricultural  Cooperatives;  the 
Governors  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota; 
the  sanitary  engineers  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina -State  Boitril  of  He.ilth,  and  m.iny  other 
Intfrestfd    groups    and    Individuals 

The  bill  received  a  fa\orable  report  from 
the  U -S  Department  of  Health.  Educatitus 
and  Well. ire  the  Dep.irtment  of  Commerce 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  The  De- 
p.irtment of  Agriculture  remained  uncom- 
mit'ed  on  the  measure  When  asked  If 
Agriculture  opposed  the  bill,  a  USDA  wlt- 
ne-ss  replied  No  but  neither  do  we  favor 
u    ■ 

However,  when  H  R  50  comes  up  for  hear- 
ings. I  um  hopeful  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  Join  the  ranks  of  active 
supf>oriers  Our  new  -Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, former  Minnesota  Governor  OrvlUe 
Frri'inaii,  h.is  always  sup|K>rted  this  type  of 
legial.ill.in.  and  test. lied  strongly  m  Its  be- 
h/'ir  during  the  hearings  on  HR    3840. 

President  Kennedy  end.irsed  the  principles 
of  national  milk  sanitation  legislation  at 
a  midwesiern  farm  meeting  held  In  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  last  August  He  noted  that 
our  con.stitutlonal  convention  w.i.s  orlgin.illy 
f.>rmetl  in  order  to  promote  liuersiate  com- 
merce and  provide  for  Its  free  flow  He 
added  that  he  dldnt  believe  any  unneces- 
s.vry  or  artifl'^lal  standard  should  be  used 
m  .my  area  In  any  part  of  Americ-in  Ulo 
to   Ijlo.'k    the   flow   of   comnii-rce 

Incidentally,  the  196U  Republican  Party 
[>l,itform  endorsed  the  National  MUk  Sani- 
tation proposal,  so  both  parties  are  on  rec- 
ord   in  favor  of  the   legislation 

Shortly  after  I  Introduced  H  R  50.  I  w.is 
pleased  tcj  learn  that  the  American  Public 
Heilfh  As.MK-iation  had  gone  on  record  in 
f.i'.  or  of  the  N.i'lonal  Mi;k  Sanitation  mea-s- 
ure  This  a<n;on  was  taken  by  the  associa- 
tion s  g'lvernlng  ci>uncil.  which  p.issed  a 
res,,iu;ion  calling  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  permit  the  free  flow  of  high  quality 
milk  from  State  to  State.  The  association 
Is  the  ma)or  organization  of  public  health 
offi(  i.ils  In  the  United  States,  having  over 
13.4O0  members  Significantly  enough,  this 
a.s.socla'ion  seldom   takes  a  position  on  pro- 
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posed  national  leflalatlon.  national  milk 
sanitation  and  FMleral  water  poUvUon  eon- 
trol  are  two  of  the  few  exeepUona  made  to 
this  rule  by  the  aaeodatlon. 

I  understand  that  w«  are  going  to  liave  a 
question  and  answer  seeeton  foUowfng  wcf 
talk  Tt\9  question  I  hear  moat  fiequeuUy 
is:  What  are  the  ehancee  for  passage  of  na- 
tional milk  sanitation  legislation  dnrtng  tlM 
87th  Ckingress?  Lacking  a  crystal  ball.  X  can 
only  assess  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  this  direction  since  I  introduced  my  first 
milk  sanitation  bill  and  note  the  steadily 
snowballing  support  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion 

As  I  mentioned  before,  my  original  milk 
sanitation  btU  received  hearings  but  was  not 
reported  out  by  the  subcommittee.  My  re- 
vised meastu-e.  Hit.  S840,  had  hearings  and 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Bealth  and 
S.ifety  Subcommittee  to  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  Bow- 
ever,  the  full  committee  took  no  action  on 
the  bill,  so  it  nerer  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  vote.  This  year,  I  am  pressing 
for  early  hearings  before  the  full  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oomtneree  Committee,  aad  I  am 
optiralstic  about  the  poselMIlty  of  getting 
them. 

Eventually.  Federal  legislation  must  come 
In  this  field,  and  the  sooner  It  does,  the 
better  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  cltlaens 
of  this  country.  Our  present  system  of 
Balkanlzed  milk  markets  benefits  only  the 
small  minority  of  milk  prodtieers  who  are 
protected  by  these  local  milk  monopcMtas. 
The  perverted  use  by  some  States  and  ■ni- 
nlclpalltles  of  sanitary  regulations  aa  tnde 
barriers  against  high-quality  milk  fromotiiar 
areas,  works  a  hardship  on  you  as  dairy 
eqxiipment  suppliers.  It  works  a  hardship 
on  your  customers  in  the  dairy  Industry. 
And  It  works  a  hardship  on  aU  of  tw  as 
consumers. 

Sanitary  regulations  should  be  used  only 
t-)  protect  the  public  health,  not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  local  monopolies.  No  one  can 
question  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  always  been  and  always  will  be 
a  sealouB  watchdog  of  our  public  health. 
For  this  reason,  my  national  milk  sanitation 
legislation  calls  far  the  use  of  the  Public 
Health  Service's  milk  code  as  the  quality 
yardstick  for  milk  moving  In  Interstate  trade 
and  provides  that  the  program  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Public  Health  Service.  I 
strongly  feel  that  this  is  good,  sound  legis- 
lation and  should  be  enacted  into  law  aa 
»<.x'>n  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  take  part  In 
your  meeting.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here. 


Woodrow  Wilson  ud  PresMent  KemMly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

or  ijcwwL'nurr 
IN  THX  8KNATS  OP  THS  UNITKD  BTATXS 

Mondav.  March  27. 1961 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Mr.  Pr«8lctent.  on  March 
19.  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Sena- 
tor RoBBT  C.  Btu.  of  Wert  Virginia, 
made  a  speech  before  the  Knox  County 
Democratle  Women's  Club,  in  KnoxviUe. 
Teiin.  Like  erery  speech  my  eateemed 
colleacrue  makea.  this  one  was  filled  with 
provocative  thinking — especially  with 
regard  to  our  foreign  aid  programs  and 
our  import  policies.  Because  I  think 
Senator  Btkd's  remarks  deserve  the 
widest  possible  circulation,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  have  them  printed  in 

the  COWC8K.SSTOWAT.  Ricout. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokb. 
aa  follows: 

RxuAXKS  or  U.S.  Sewstok  Robxxt  C.  Btko,  or 
WxBi  ViBOiiriA,  AT  Kworvn,Lx,  Txww., 
Maxch  18.  1061 

One  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  serving  in  the 
Senate  Is  the  pleasure  which  comes  from 
working  with  your  two  fine  Senators  from 
Tennessee — Estxs  Kxrauvxa  and  Ausxxt 
Ooax.  No  Members  are  more  highly  re- 
spected by  their  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  or  by  so  many  persons  in  all 
branches  of  the  Government. 

If  there  is  one  characteristic  that  sets 
Senator  Kxfauvoi  apart,  it  is  courage.  It 
took  courage  to  cballeuge  the  power  of  the 
big  criminal  syndicates,  as  he  did  during  his 
first  term.  It  took  courage  to  question 
whether  so-called  adminlEtered  prices  In  the 
staeU  bread,  automobile,  and,  now.  the  pfe- 
scrlptlon  drug  Industry,  are  good  for  the 
oonsumer  or  for  our  total  national  economy. 
In  all  of  these  battles,  and  in  others  In 
which  Senator  K^suvn  has  been  engaged, 
the  peo;^  have  been  the  victors.  Turning 
the  spotUght  on  hoodlums  and  racketeers 
has  brought  a  public  awareness  about  crime 
that  has  made  our  commvmities  safer  for 
otirselves  and  our  children.  And  in  going 
to  bat  against  monopolistic  practices  and 
coneentration  in  some  of  our  major  indus- 
tries. Senator  KsTAUvaa  has  ap^ied  the 
brakes  on  price  Inflation  in  many  areas. 

Tour  senior  Senator  has  been  no  less  a 
man  of  courage  in  international  affairs.  As 
much  as  10  years  ago,  he  took  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  dreamy-eyed  Internationalist 
by  battling  for  an  organization  of  Atlantic 
Ooniraunlty  nntlcnis,  which  would  give  at- 
tention to  common  economic  and  political, 
as  well  as  military  problems.  Only  now  is 
the  wisdom  of  this  viewpoint  being  realised 
in  Washington. 

For  all  of  his  activities  in  luitlonal  and 
international  statesmanship.  Senator  Kz- 
rAUTEs  is  constantly  attuned  to  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  his  constituents  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  gets — and  answers — probably  as 
much  mail  and  as  many  tel^hone  calls 
from  individuals  aa  tuiy  Senator.  And  his 
office  Is  one  of  the  busiest  on  Capitol  Hill. 
I  know  you  are  proud  of  Estes  Ketattteb, 
and  you  have  every  right  to  be. 

Tour  Junior  Senator,  Albpit  Gore,  Is  now 
In  his  23d  year  of  service  in  the  Congress, 
ThlB  period  Includes  service  both  in  the 
House  and  Senate, 

AuuDtT  Goax'a  record  has  been  marked  by 
support  of  progressive  legislation.  As  you 
know,  among  his  major  legislative  accom- 
plishments, since  coming  to  the  Senate,  is 
the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  of  which  he  was 
eoauthor.  It  has  been  largely  as  a  reetilt 
of  his  leadership  that  the  Nation  is  now  en- 
gaged In  a  mammoth  program  to  brliig  Into 
being  adequate  highways  to  serve  the  needs 
of  an  expaiKllng  economy  and  a  growing 
population. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  and  before  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  of  the 
Boose,  Senator  Goax  has  played  a  leading 
role  In  making  nearby  Oak  Ridge  the  atomic 
capital  of  the  wprld.  The  wealth  of  scien- 
tific resources  developed  at  Oak  Ridge  con- 
stitutes an  asset  not  only  to  Tennessee,  but 
also  to  the  Nation. 

But  Ai,BiRT  Gore's  activities  have  not  been 
limited  to  his  support  of  specific  legislative 
proposals.  His  has  been  an  influential  voice 
In  the  shaping  of  policies  of  the  E>emocratlc 
Party.  He  has  the  perception  to  understand 
that  the  policies  which  guide  the  Democratic 
Party  are  grounded  in  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  people,  and  he  has  the  courage  to 
speak  out  about  the  things  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. 


The  courage  of  Estes  K^auver,  and  Albert 
Oore,  are  in  the  tradltkm  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, that  great  Democrat  whom  w«  re- 
member tcmlght.  I  might  add,  par- 
enthetically, that  Vtitj  are  also  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Frankhn  D.  Boosevrit,  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man, and  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Cotirage,  I  might  say,  la  synonymous  with 
the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  And  because 
he  had  coxjrage,  we  have  Inherited,  throtigh 
his  actions,  a  tremendous  legacy  of  de- 
mocratic tradition  and  national  purpoee. 

The  debt  this  country  owes  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  Immeasurable.  His  contributions 
to  the  strength  and  growth  of  America  are 
too  long  to  enumerate.  But  his  determined 
fight  for  passage  of  the  19th  amendment — 
the  right  to  vote  given  to  the  women  erf  the 
United  States — will  always  be  one  of  the 
things  which  assure  Woodrow  Wilson, 
throughout  all  time,  a  place  among  the 
greatest  of  our  Presidents.  Not  only  was  his 
fight  a  recognition  of  the  role  of  women 
through  the  generations — in  war  and  peace. 
In  prosperity  and  poverty,  In  crowded  cities 
and  In  sparsely  popidated  villages — it  also 
was  an  affirmation  that  America  needed  the 
political  participation  of  the  homemaker  for 
a  more  respxDnslble  development  of  the  hu- 
man aspects  of  our  national  life. 

The  strength  of  America  today  was 
founded  In  our  homes  yesterday,  and  the 
strength  of  America  tomorrow  Is  founded  In 
oiu-  homes  today.  For  it  is  In  the  home  that 
each  generation  of  Americans  learns  to  live 
and  work  with  other  people — learns  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  the  precious  quality 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  This  Is  what 
Woodrow  Wilson  so  keenly  comprehended 
when  he  waged  his  fight  for  woman  suffrage. 
While  Wilson  was  waging  a  fight  for  po- 
litical emancipation  of  our  women,  he  was 
also  seeking  to  emancipate  American  politi- 
cal thinking  from  Its  narrow  provincialism — 
from  its  concept  that  the  broad  oceans  would 
keep  us  free  and  clear  of  the  political  fer- 
ment in  other  countries.  He  was  a  visionary, 
and  he  foresaw  the  day  when  great  distances 
woiild  be  erased  by  scientific  achlevenient, 
when  economic  and  social  upheavals  In  some 
far-off  foreign  country  would  directly  affect 
the  peace  and  eqtianimlty  ot  the  United 
States.  To  protect  America  from  the  con- 
tagion of  such  foreign  afflictions,  he  fathered 
a  League  of  Nations — but  a  Republican  Con- 
gress never  allowed  the  United  States  to 
sustain  his  braiiKshlld. 

Today,  the  Wilson  Ian  concept  of  American 
participation  in  a  society  of  nations  la  an 
accepted  role  for  our  cotmtry.  And  we  hare 
even  gone  beyond  the  Wtlsonlan  dream  by  a 
show  of  brotherhood  with  the  f^ee  n&tkms 
of  the  world — ^through  a  program  ot  ahnost 
unstinting  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  of 
moneys,  loans  for  economic  and  Industrial 
developments,  and  wholesale  shipments  of 
food. 

Perhaps  Woodrow  Wilson  would  not  have 
gone  so  far  and  so  fast  in  the  program  of 
brotherhood  with  which  we  have  Indulged 
ourselves.  Certainly,  I  think,  he  would  have 
guided  our  course  with  nuire  caution — the 
way  President  Kennedy  is  doing  today  with 
respect  to  aiding  our  sister  republics  to  the 
south.  Certsdnly,  too,  like  President  Ken- 
nedy today,  Wilson  would  have  sought  to 
revitalize  our  own  areas  of  economic  sick- 
ness through  a  domestic  aid  program,  while 
helping  other  nations  to  rehabilitate  their 
economies. 

In  some  irititannim  OUT  rftcklfiss  indulgence 
in  international  aid  has  cost  our  Nation  a 
pathetic  toll  In  unemployment  and  tuider- 
employnient.  Yes,  in  some  Instances,  pros- 
perovis  communities  have  suffered  economic 
decline  becatwe  of  our  rush  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  other  nations.  We  sent  the 
very  latest  and  the  very  beat  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  abroad,  and  kept  for 
ourselves  at  home  the  old  and  wcx'nout  and 
antiquated  machinery  and  equipment  of 
yesteryears. 
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with  cheap  labor,  and  with  the  very  latest 
and  very  best  of  manufacturing  auu:hlnery 
and  equipment,  foreign  producers  have  been 
able  to  undersell  similar  American  produced 
products  In  our  own  home  marlcets.  Today. 
In  my  own  Stats  of  West  Virginia,  there  are 
Islands  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  many  cities  and  towna  because  the 
growing  level  of  Imports  has  adversely  af- 
fected our  prevloiialy  healthy  glassware,  clay, 
and  pottery  industries.  In  New  England  and 
In  the  South,  our  textile  Industries  are  suf- 
fering because  of  the  flood  of  cheaper  pro- 
duced textiles  from  abroad  Our  coal  min- 
ing Industries  are  also  being  severely  harmed 
by  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil— a 
waste  product  of  foreign  refining  processes 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  ranks  second  In 
the  Nation  as  a  {(lass  producer  The  worlds 
largest  plate  glass  factory  is  kxrated  in  our 
capital  city  of  Charleston  But  because  of 
the  upward  creeping  tide  of  nat  glass  Im- 
ports, this  vital  West  Virginia  Industry  is 
economically  sick.  In  the  Morgan  town  area 
alone,  one  of  the  leading  glass-producing  re- 
gions In  my  State,  three  glass  manuficturlng 
plants  have  shut  down  In  the  past  several 
years  due  to  the  unequal  competition  of 
foreign  produced  glass  imports. 

In  effect,  through  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  we  have  hoisted  ourselves  by  our 
own  petard  through  foreign  aid  programs 
without  any  thought  to  our  domp.stlc  eco- 
nomic needs.  Even  today,  as  we  contem- 
plate a  program  of  aid  to  our  own  depressed 
areas,  we  hand  the  whole  loaf  of  bread  to 
our  foreign  friends  and  grudgingly  reserve 
some  crumbs  for  oxirselves 

As  late  as  March  1,  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  ad- 


vised me  that  the  total  moneys  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  foreign  aid  Develop- 
ment L<mn  Kund— Including  unexpended, 
unobligated,  and  new  funds— amounted  to 
$1.72 1.296.000 — more  than  four  times  the 
total  amount  being  reciuested  in  the  Douglas 
area  redevelopment  bill  fur  uur  own  eco- 
n>  nnlcally  depressed  area-s 

Since  our  country  Is  regarded  by  the  en- 
tire World  Including  Russia  and  Red 
China— as  the  greatest  and  nu>8t  powerful 
bulwark  against  Communist  aggression,  it  l.s 
Imperative  that  we  not  let  a  single  fiber  of 
our  domestic  strength  erode  thmugh  lack  of 
pr-iper  economic  nourishment 

Fortunately.  President  Kennpdv  sees  the 
wh'i'.e  picture  in  Us  proper  perspective 
While  he  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a 
soundly  based  jirogram  'f  aid  to  our  Latin 
American  friends  and  we  can  expect  a  rc- 
viniplng  of  i>ur  nther  foreign  aid  pr"Kr.tms 
on  the  same  terms  he  has  al.so  pri  p<»fled  an 
encompassing  program  for  dumestic  recov- 
ery His  program  nf  a  id  to  deprP'.i<*d  areas  is 
not  solely  and  wh.ilely  in  the  O.ukI.is  bill 
It  also  13  in  his  progr.ims  for  urb.ai  renewal 
and  low-cost  housing  at  lower  interest  rates 
It  can  be  found  in  his  program  for  better 
education  for  our  ?hi!dren  through  the  con- 
struction of  more  o:.u^ro"ms  and  through 
the  higher  pay  f(jr  teachers  and  it  can  also 
be  found  in  his  determination  to  aid  our 
elderly  citizens  throuk,'h  a  reali's'ic  medical 
care  program 

And  there  will  be  more  Kennedy  programs 
to  strengthen  the  fiber  nf  .America — prt)gram.s 
for  the  conservation  and  developnjent  of  our 
natural  resources,  progritms  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  Jobless  yfiuth.  and  pr'i<;r;tms  i-r 
industrial  growth. 


It  Is  through  such  programs,  based  on  the 
plaform  of  the  Democratic  Party,  that  this 
country  will  overcome  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  with  our  own  Industries  The 
Ingeiiulty  uf  America  has  never  been  found 
wanting.  If  we  can  revitalize  our  economy 
through  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
ttirough  President  Kennedys  other  progres- 
sive programs,  there  will  b«  but  few  ur  no 
competitors  who  will  be  able  to  outdo  us  in 
the  competition  for  markets  at  home  and 
atjroad 

E^ery  i.<l.ty  becomes  .i  yesterday,  and  every 
ye.steril  ty  becomes  a  prolog  for  tomorrow 
The  yesterday  of  Wilson  is  the  President 
Kennedy  of  today — a  leader  carrying  forward 
the  progre-ssive  principles  of  the  Demix;r.illc 
I'arty — a  shlrtslec. e  le.ider  who  spends  most 
of  his  time  working  behind  a  desk  instead 
of  on  a  golf  course  banging  a  small  white 
ball  The  lights  burn  late  In  the  White 
House  n  iw — and  not  for  the  purpcjse  of  view- 
ing; western  gun  sag. is  on  television 

We  have  a  working  President  now — not  a 
det.u  hcd  f. it  her  Unage  We  have  a  President 
who  is  in  touch  with  the  people — and  not 
Just  in  touch  with  the  elite  of  big  business 
We  liave  a  President  who  .sees  the  long  lines 
of  the  unemployed,  not  one  who  ignores  them 
luid  hof)efully  wishes  they  would  somehow 
vanish.  We  have  a  President  who  wants 
social  progress  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  eco- 
nomic progress  — a  President  who  wants 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  and  for  all  a 
niurc  abundant  and  meaningful  life — a  Presi- 
di'iit  in  the  true  tradition  of  the  truly  great 
Democratic  Presidents  such  as  Jefferson 
Jackson  Roi.>6e\elt.  Truman,  and  Wtxxlrow 
WUs.in 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  March  28,  IWl 

The  Senate  met  at  12  oclock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  William  H.  Poster.  DD  .  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  Sherman,  Tex.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer; 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  by 
whose  grace  and  wisdom  we  have  been 
led  to  this  good  hour,  we  thank  Thee 
for  all  Thy  bleasings  to  us  as  a  nation; 
and  by  Thy  providence  Thou  hast  helped 
us  to  know  Thee  as  the  Giver  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gift." 

In  the  troubles  and  danger.s  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  sense  the  need 
for  wisdom  and  strength  greater  than 
any  of  us  can  have.  Thou  art  wi;se; 
give  us  Thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  strong; 
give  us  Thy  strength. 

We  believe  in  Thee  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace  who  desires  peace  in  the  world. 
We  pray  earnestly  for  peace  in  our  time; 
we  pray  for  it  In  our  own  hearts,  in  our 
Nation,  and  in  all  the  world. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  offer  our 
prayer.     Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uiut^^d  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  S«nia'e  by  Mr  Miller,  one  uf 
his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  Xlw 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment.^ 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  5188' 
making  supplemental  api)ro|)riations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961.  and 
for  other  puriwses;  a^'reed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr  Thom.vs.  Mr  Kirwan.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr  Jensen,  and  Mr  Taber  were 
appointed  mana},;ers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'HR  258 >  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Rales 
Tax  Act  to  mcrea-se  the  rate  of  tax  im- 
posed on  certain  gross  receipts,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  transfer 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to 
the  highway  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requfsted  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 


to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  tliey 
wrif  sigMd  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
lX)re 

H  li  :<980  An  act  Uj  amend  the  transl- 
tioi.iU  pro',  isions  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 6  1958,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect 
the  public  hc.ilth  by  amending  the  Federal 
Food  DruK.  and  Cofimetlc  Act  to  prohibit 
the  u.se  In  f<^xl  of  additives  which  have  not 
been  adequately  te.ited  to  establish  their 
safety.'    and  for  other  purp<jsee,   and 

HH  4363  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
Bil  272  relating  to  .State  taxation  of  inter- 
st.tte  Commerce. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  'H  R  258)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  in- 
crca.se  tlie  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain 
^ros-s  receipts,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942  to  transfer  certain  parking 
fees  and  other  moneys  to  the  hiuhway 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  it-;  title  and  referred  to  thr 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
March  27.  1961,  waa  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed   his  signature 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  a.sk  imanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  various  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  with  the  exception 
of  those  for  the  Department  of  Hetilth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  will  be  t^ken 
up  later. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  con.sideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
tinK  several  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

'  For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  m  executive  ses.sion, 
Tlie    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  ELLENDER.  from  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Fcjrestry: 

Charles  S  Murphy,  of  Maryland.  John  P. 
Duncan.  Jr  of  Oeorgia,  Frank  J.  Welch,  of 
KentucJcy.  James  T  Ralph,  of  California. 
Horace  Gfxlfrey.  of  North  Carolina,  and  WU- 
i.ird  Cochrane,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Commod- 
i;y  Credit  Corporation:  and 

John  C  Bagwell,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
■md  Public  Welfare 

William  E  aimkin.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director. 

By  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

.'Sterling  M  McMurrln,  of  Utah,  to  be  Com- 
iius.sioner  of  Education 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relalioii.s: 

J  Keiuieth  Galbraith.  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  .Embassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
u-iitiary  to  India: 

Edward  G  Stockdale.  of  Florida,  to  be 
.^mbas.sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Ireland; 

William  Mccormick  Blair,  Jr..  of  Illi- 
lioi.s,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark; 

John  S  Rice,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Am- 
b.us.'^ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Kingdom  of   the  Netherlands; 

Kenneth  Todd  Young,  of  New  York,  to  be 
.EinbiiA.sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
M.iry  t*)  Thailand: 

Ldwin  O  Relschauer.  of  Mass.ichusetts,  to 
be  .Ainba.ssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary tj)  Japan: 

WUlhini  Attwood,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
-Enibas.sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
ti.iry  to  the  Republic  of  Guinea; 

Anthony  J  Drexel  Blddle.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Ambasjs.ador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Spain;  and 

.Earon  S  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dur  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Nicaragua. 

By  Mr  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.s: 


Joseph  H.  McCann,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation;  and 

Martin  W.  Oettershagen.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Edward  D.  Re.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission: and 

Theodore  Jafle.  of  Rho<le  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  a.s  specified  will  be 
stated. 


US,  ATTORNEYS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
.sundiy  nominations  of  United  States  at- 
torneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Burke  Marshall,  of  MaiTland.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDEHSfT  pro  temix)re  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senate  has  just  now 
confirmed  two  nominations  of  United 
States  attorneys  and  the  nomination  of 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


CONSIDERATION    OF    CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  morning  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
considered  two  nominations.  There  was 
no  objection  to  them;  and  I  advised  the 
chairman  that  if  at  any  time  the  nomi- 
nations were  brought  up  today,  there 
would  be  no  objection.  So  I  intrude  only 
to  inform  the  majority  leader  that  if 
sometime  later  in  the  day  those  nomina- 
tions are  called  up.  that  will  be  quite 
agreeable. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  If  those  nomina- 
tions are  now  at  the  desk,  \ve  can  bring 
them  up. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  it  might  be 
well  to  wait  until  a  little  later. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  I  as- 
sure the  minority  leader  that  his  sugges- 
tion will  be  followed,  and  we  shall  try  to 
bring  up  those  nominations  later  today. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  ask  which 
nominations  they  are. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  is  for  the  Medi- 
ation Service,  and  the  other  is  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Very  well. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Freedom  of  Communication  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ORDER   FOR  CALL  OF  THE   CALEN- 
DAR TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  that  the  calendar  be 
called  tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour,  and  that  all  measures  to 
which  there  is  no  objection  be  considered 
at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  call  of  the  calendar, 
the  next  item  of  business,  we  hope,  will 
be  the  measvu-e  extending  the  Sugar  Act. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    Senate   the    following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Audit   Report  on    Development  Loan   Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  fiscal  year  1960  (with  an  ac- 
companying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed     Concession    Contract     at    Lake 
Mead  National  Recreation  Area,  Nev. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  concession  contract  at  the  Tem- 
ple Bar  site,  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation 
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Ar««,  Nev.  (with  •oeooipanylnc  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Intarlor  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRKBIDENT  pro  tempore 
A  Jrjint  reaoluUon  oX  the  LegUlature  j>t  Che 
State  of  Washington:   to  the  Committ^'e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 

■  Hou3«  Joint  Memorial  \0 
"To  tfie  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy.  Pre.ii- 
dfnt  of  the  United  States,  the  Prcmdent 
of  the  Senate  and  Spooler  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentrnttve*.  and  to  the  S-'nate 
and  Hov^e  of  Reprcsentatites  of  the 
United  States  of  Anienoi,  in  Congre'^i 
Assembled: 

"We,  your  nvemorialints,  the  Huuae  >>f  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  uf  the  State  of 
Waahlngton,  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
represent  and  petition  as  follows 

•*Where«e  the  Treaty  of  Washlnift^in  of 
June  15.  184«,  established  the  boundary  t>e- 
tween  Canada  and  the  United  State*,  thus 
ending  a  long  dlapute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  over  sovorcigi.ty  la  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  and 

"Whereas  this  boundary  was  siirvcyecl  uver 
100  ywu3  ago  and  marked  wl'h  suitable 
monuments;   and 

"Whereas  the  lint  of  these  bf<u:>darv  mon- 
uments was  erected  In  18SI  on  the  49'.h 
parallel  at  Point  Roberts  oveT:'X>king  the 
Straits  of  Georgia;  and 

"Whereas  this  monument  ls  a  '.•  uri,-.'  iit- 
tractlon  having  great  hlstorlc.i!  s-g!i:r!o;iiice. 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Croverument  owns 
approximately  T'-i  acres  of  unlmpp>vtxt  I.inJ 
located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Ciovert.- 
ment  lot  3.  sectkm  33,  township  41  north, 
range  3  west,  Willamette  mendUin  lu  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  U  adjatent  to 
this  historical  site  and  sultahle  for  a  national 
monument:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Me»oived.  That  we.  3rour  memorialists,  the 
S7th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact,  leglsiaUon  esiablUlilng  buch 
a  national  monument;  and  be  It  further 

"Rewlied.  That  copies  of  this  mem.>r!.\l  be 
transmitted  by  tlM  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  Preslder-.t  c>f  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  U  3  Sen- 
ate the  Speaker  erf  the  House  of  Rppresent- 
atlves  of  the  United  States,  and  t  >  each 
Senator  and  Representative  In  the  C  'ngrrss 
from  the  State  of  Washington 

"Passed  the  house  February  18.  I9«l. 
"JoBW  L.  O'Brien. 
"SpeakT  nf  t>'-  H    -ne. 

'•Passed  the  senate  February  20.   1961. 
"John  A.  Chesbebc. 
"President  of  the  Senate" 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Let;L^l.iture  of  the 
State  o<  Washington;  to  the  Corr. m  1 1 1 ee  uri 
Interstate   and    Foreii^n   Comrrerce: 

"House  Jor?rr  Memori.\l  21 

'To   the  Honorable  John  F    Kennedy/    Presi- 
dent of  the  United   States,  and    to   the 
Senate  and  House  of  Rrpresi'ntatxves  of 
the   United  States  of  A'nerica,   in   Con- 
gress Assembled: 
"We.     your    memorallsts.     the     House     of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of   the   State  of 
Washington,  in  leglalatlve  session  assembled, 
respectfully    represent   and   petition   as    fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  Into 
the  87th  Oongrees  H.a.  313,  the  purpose  at 


which  is  to  repeal  the  6-percent  cxmstruc- 
tion  bid  differential  for  Paclilc  coast  ship- 
builders;  and 

"Whereas  said  differential  ts  still  essential 
and  necessary  to  offset  the  freight  dllleren- 
tlal  which  Pacific  coast  shipyards  must  pay 
In  transporting  steel  froni  the  e.ujt  coast. 
and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  coa.st  shipyards  ha-,  e 
a  wartime  production  record  of  which  they 
arp  ju.stiL.iMy  jt    'Ad.  aiul 

"Whereas  we  cannot  rl  k  the  loss  of  the 
highly  skilled  latw/r  po<il  t.f  shipbuilders  on 
the  west  cii.ist  In  c:ise  their  ser.  ices  are  a*jaln 
ue^-dcd  In  time  of  war  or  uatlJii.il  euici- 
gf-nry:  N  jW.  t here f'  re,  be  !t 

'■/jrTri.f.  .-/f  Thit  wr>,  the  Scr:ifi?  and  Ho'ise 
of  Reiire«entatlvc9  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
In 'ton.  do  hereby  rcspiectf uily  nicmorlali/e 
nnd  petition  the  Pr<*'ldTt  of  the  United 
.stntes.  the  US  Senate,  and  the  U  .S  H.mse 
of  Rf>pr'?:-.entattves.  .ind  eii  h  member  of  the 
State  of  Washloijtfin  rontjre-isional  ..clegatl  n 
to  do  all  In  their  power  to  defeat  HR  213 
;ind  .'it^.y  other  bills  or  action  that  would  de- 
prive l.'ic  P.icir;c  C'list  of  this  JustUiiljip  himI 
neccs.'sary  6-percent  on-structlon  bid  dif- 
ferential on  shipbuilding,   and  he  !t  further 

■  Rrjnivd  ThAt  coplps  if  this  mem  )rl:\l 
be  trsr;^rrl»»e^  ln.rr''rt!">'»'!y  to  »he  H' in'irT\t)!e 
Jo.Sn  F  Kenneflv  frf -tlrleM  r.f  the  United 
States  the  Secr-tary  >f  the  U  ."^  -Senate,  the 
t'lerk  .'  tt.e  U  .S  House  of  Represent  itlves. 
.Senii'  ir  W\RRrN  G  Macni-son,  Senator 
Henry  M  J^'K^on  o.ich  Mernhor  of  the  US 
Congresis  fron^  the  State  of  W.ishlni^ton.  and 
to  the  Lcgl.  Ujturcs  of  the  States  i,f  .Maski. 
CnMfoml.a.  and  Oreg   n 

"p!v-^ed  the  h  'ire  Frhruary  2    1961 
".John  I.    OTimrv 
.'  -yaicrr  d,'  the  Hc>u<-' 
"P.i.ist  J   the  senate    Febr;  iry  22.    1961 

"JoH^i    A      CHERBKRC. 

"Prr-.uU-nt  of  the  Sr  ite 

Two  Joitit  resolutions  o(  the  I-e«lslature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  IjibuT  and  Public  Wei: are 

'  Hocss  Joint  ME»ioai*i.  7 
To  t'^.e  Honorable  John  F  /f '•ni'- ?•,■  P'-e^i- 
drnt  of  the  United  .S'.',i.'»i  and  to  the 
Senate  and  Home  o^  Repmentti'.ives  at 
the  United  States  o/  Ami-^ua,  in  Con- 
gress Ancrnt'Ud 

"We.  your  memorliUi-.ts.  the  Hc-ur*  of  Rep- 
resentatives iUid  the  .Senate  of  the  State  f 
Wti&liington,  In  le^ulatl'  e  se'sWm  assembled, 
resper^fully  rep'*'  ent  and  petlllon  as  ial- 
lows 

"Whereas  section  14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  as  now  constfutod.  Is  a  detriment  f.ml 
great  deterrent  to  the  pr^'grcss  .  >f  l.ibi^r.   and 

■  '.Vherervs  the  American  libort-r  luis  strug- 
gled and  suffered  unt<il(l  setbacks  and  hard- 
sh:[)s  to  attain  his  rltrh'jiil  position  In  the 
Natl.  >n's  economy,  and 

"Whereas  scmon  lib  of  the  Taft  }Iart:>-y 
Act  does  not  guarantee  jub  protection  and 
true  collective  barguliilr.g,  and 

"Wherea.s  the  votfrs  of  tlie  .'^t.Ue  •  .f  W.uli- 
In^'on   by  their   defeat  of  two   Initiatives   In 
two    (feneral    elections    h.ive    Indicntecl    their 
objection   to   SUte   legtsUtli  n    In   this   field 
Now   therefore,  be  It 

-Resclved.  That  we  the  Hou.^e  of  Repre- 
sentatives ai;d  the  Sen.ite  of  tlie  State  of 
Washington,  do  hereby  rtspectf ully  nu-morl- 
allre  and  petlM.n  ti.e  Pre-id^'tit  of  the 
United  States  of  An.'rira  and  the  C  .ngre^s 
of  the  United  States  of  Amtrica  to  ripral 
FerMon   14b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

■  Pa.sscd  the  house  February  2.  1961 

"JoH.v    L.    O'Brien. 
"Speaker   of   the   Hnu^e 
-Pas.-ed  the  sen<\te  February  R.   1961. 
"John   A.   Chkxbcbg. 
'Pretident   of  the  Senate  " 


"HouSB  Joint  IImmouai.  ao 

■  To  :he  Senate  and  Hou.^e  of  Representatives 
of   the    United    States,   in  Congress  As- 
sembled 
We.    your   memorialists,    the   Senate   and 
Hoii.se    of    Representatives    of    the    State    of 
Washington,  in  legislative  sessluii  assembled, 
resj.)ectf uUy    represent    and    petition    as    fol- 
lows 

"Whereas  Federal  employee  unions  itfe  not 
offli  lally  reci;g:.uod  by  law  and  are  only 
itivcn  coiJMlzaiKe  and  coii.slderalion  as  each 
Federal  department  or  a^jency  head  niay 
choose  to  decide;  and 

"Whcreiws  the  mkocss  of  our  entire  rov- 
erninontal  operatic  n  dcpend.s  Id  a  nui.'iT 
H;v'ent  >n  the  morale  .-ind  rfTl-liniy  of  the 
l*o  and  one-half  lullliou  civil  M^rvice  per- 
sonnel w!;(5  m  ke  up  tlie  governmental  em- 
ployee force  and  t!iat  the  future  efnclen-y 
of  goverrunenial  oper.itum  depends  on  the 
caliber  of  pe»»ple  who  can  be  recruited  Into 
civil  .service  careers,  and 

"Wlierciis  .'several  bills  have  been  Intru- 
d'ned  In  the  United  States  Cungress  by 
M'lnb'-rs  cf  bwtli  parties  pruvkllng  for  the 
r''-..i;riUl<  n  of  Peder.il  employee  unions:  and 

"Whereas  this  principle  has  been  Indorsed 
by  11. c  .\FI.  CIi).  the  NatK.iial  CiMl  Service 
I.fU'iP,  t!ie  H..,,-.tr  rommlssim  and  .several 
of  the  W.uililngton  State  Members  of  Coii- 
^re.s.s    Ni>w.  then:  jre.  be  It 

"fic.rn/icd.  That  we  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Rcprebeniallves  of  Uie  State  (.f 
Washington  do  rit.pectfuUy  niemurlaliise  an. I 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  If^gi.slat!' >n  cilMng  f  ir  the  riH-ogni- 
Uon  of  Federal  emplmee  unions;  and  be  It 
further 

"Rest  Iced.  Tliat  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
ti  msmlt't-d  by  the  secretary  of  ntute  to  the 
Pre.sident  .f  ti.e  UnlUd  States,  the  President 
of  t  le  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Hepres»«nt.ntlves  of  the  United 
States,  ai.d  U'  ea.  h  Senator  and  Representa- 
ti-.  I-  m  r.:  v;re.si  frr>ni  the  state  of  Wa.^hing- 
ton 

"P.issid  the  hou^e  .March  9    1»6I 

■  John   L    O  Brien, 
"Speaker   of   the   House 

'  P.!--Std  the  senate  M.irrli  9    1961 

"John   A    CiiEKnEmc. 
"President   of   the   Senate  " 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  r>egulature  of 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Coumuitee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

"HofSE   JOIVT   Memoriai.   2 
"To  f'.e  Sen  itr  and  House  of  Re-prrsev  .attrrs 
of     the      United      States,      m     Congress 
Atnembled: 

■  We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
H  .'.ISO  of  Represcnt.itlves  of  the  State  of 
V.'-i.«;htngton,  In  Irgisla'lve  sesalon  assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  and  pellUon  as 
follows : 

-Whereas  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
f  .1  .filLslimrn'  of  Fort  C)kanf)gan  oix-urs  in 
li'f'l      and 

"Whereas  P  .rt  Okanogan  w.is  the  first 
.■\."crir<\n  settlrmei.t  In  tlie  State  of  Wa.sh- 
lr,i,"..n;    and 

"Whereas  the  St.Tte  of  Washington  ha.s  ro- 
<•!■<..' :;■  c.>m[)lfted  a  museum  at  Furt  Oka- 
ri'Ktan:    and 

"Whereas  the  dclicition  of  such  museum 
by  the  fit,',  rrn  .r  l;i.st  s\inimer  w:u?  attended 
bv  p<-rsons  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  forett^n  lands  as  It  was  an 
occasion  of  International  good  will:  Now, 
therefore,   be  It 

"Rrtolrrd.  That  we.  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton do  hereby  respectfully  memorlallzie  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  a  stamp  to  be  Issued  commemorat- 
ing tlie  1.50th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Okanogan;   and  be  It 
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fievo/irrf,  That  copies  of  this  niemorlal 
be  traii.smltted  to  the  President  Of  the  U.S. 
senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  In  Ck^ngress  from 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Pns6ed   the   house  January  26,  1961. 
"JfjHN  L   O'Brien. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Pa^sf<t  'he  .-eiiate  February  15,  1961. 
"John  a.  Cherbero, 
President  of  the  Senate." 

A  U-gliilatne  bin  iN.  491)  enacted  by  the 
l^-gislature  of   the  Slate  of  Nebraska;  to  the 

(    inuuittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Encros.^ed    Legisi-ative    Bill    491 

"A  bill  for  an  act  to  ratify  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
authorizing  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
apiKUiit  such  number  of  electors  of  Presl- 
rtent  and  Vice  President  as  prescribed  and 
t.)  i)rovule  lor  forwarding  of  certified 
c.ipii's  as  prescribed 
Hr  \t  inai  t''d  bi/  tlu-  petiplc  of  the  State 
<)/   SebnisKii 

SEfTioN  1  That  the  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  .States  as  adopted  by  the  86th 
Coiik'ress  of  the  United  States  at  Its  2d  ses- 
.sion  m  the  lollowlng  words,  t.o  wit: 
•  Joint   resi^lution-- 

■  Revolted  by  the  Senate  and  Houye  of 
Krpieseutatites  of  the  United  State.-f  of 
.irnerica  m  Congress  o'^sembled  (two-thirds 
of  eac-h  //ou.sr  cottcurnng  therein),  That 
the  following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
lii'enis  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
sti'utlon  only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
.)f  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  veurs  from  the  date  ol  Its  subml&slou  by 
the  Congres.s 

Ahtici  r  — 

'".Section  1  Tlie  District  coiibtitutlng 
the  seat  of  governmtnt  ol  the  United  States 
shall  app<^)int  In  such  manner  .as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct 

A  number  ol  electors  of  President  and 

Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
ii!  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If 
It  \>.ere  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  least  i>>pulous  .State;  they  shall  be  In 
.idditlon  to  those  appointed  by  the  States, 
but  they  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes 
•  >:  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident, to  be  electors  apix>inted  by  a  State; 
.Old  they  shall  meet  In  tlie  District  and 
perform  such  duties  a.s  provided  by  the  12th 
article  of  amendment. 

Sbc    2    Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation ■  '  be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratified. 
Sfc  2  Tluit  copies  of  Mils  bill  duly  oer- 
iificcl  by  the  secretary  of  state  with  the  great 
seal  of  Nebraska  attached  thereto  shall  be 
f  'rwar<tc<l  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the 
.Administrator  of  General  Services,  Washlng- 
t^)!).  D  C  .  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  E^pre- 
sentatives  uf  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States 

"DwicHT  W.  BxnmET, 
"Prc.'iident  of  the  Legislature. 

"Hugo  F.  Srb. 

"Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 
"Appro.  1(1  March  22,  1961. 

"Frank  B.  Morrison, 

"Governor." 

Two  ret>oIutioiiB  adopted  by  the  Dallas, 
lex  .  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relating  to  a 
halanced  budget  ajid  foreign  aid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Telephone  Cooperative 
Association,    Washington,    D.C.,    relating    to 


the  use  of  commercial  facilities  In  trans- 
mitting military  communications;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


RESOLUTION  OP  COMMON  COUNCIL 
OP  CITY  OP  MOUNT  VERNON,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  icsolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Mount 
Vernon,  N.Y.,  relating  to  a  new  Ufe  insur- 
ance plan  for  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn.  a.s  follows: 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  has  by  bill  No  866  passed 
unanimously  a  new  life  Insurance  plan  for 
3  million  W'(jrld  W..r  II  veterans,  who  still 
hold  Federal  term  policies  on  their  lives;  and 

Whereas  under  the  new  proposed  enact- 
ment passed  by  the  House,  the  premiums  for 
term  p<^)licles  would  become  fixed  instead  of 
ascending  as  the  .ige  r,f  a  policyholder  in- 
creases;  and 

Whereiis  this  proposal  permits  a  more 
equitable  method  of  payment  for  such  term 
insurance;   Now,  therelore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  common  council  does 
petition  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  represent;' tlves  in  the  Senate  to  facilitate 
and  urge  the  passage  of  such  legislation  in 
the  Sen.-ite  of  the  United  St:'tes  as  quickly  as 
possible 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followini?  reports  of  committees 
wore  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  RehUions.  with  an  amendment; 

S.  644.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  ;us  amended,  concerning  re- 
employment ul  officers  or  employees  iRcpt. 
No.   1271 . 


EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  GUARANTY 
AUTHORITY  OF  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— SEPA- 
RATE AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  'S. 
REPT.  NO.  126i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  House  bill  1163,  to  amend 
section  510  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  so  as  to  extend  for  15  months  the 
loan  guaranty  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  separate  views  of  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  Engle] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MONRONEY]  and  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from   Texas   I  Mr.  Yar- 

BOROUGH ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  »Mr, 
Rickey  in  the  chair ».  The  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


fare  today  approved  a  motion  to  file 
with  the  Senate  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  file  this  re- 
port with  the  Senate,  and  that  it  be 
printed.  This  completes  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  year  1960,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  266,  86th 
Confriess.  2d  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FINANCE 
COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
THE  SUGAR  ACT  EXTENSION 
BILL— INDIVIDUAL    VIEWS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
psk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  permitted  to  file,  up  to  12 
o'clock  tonight,  a  report  on  the  Sugar 
Act  extension  bill,  H.R.  5463,  and  that 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Douglas!  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightJ  may  be 
received  and  printed  with  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objertion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia  reported 
the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  ex- 
f^nd  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 
V. ith  amendments,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port 'No.  12.5'   thereon. 


P.'T  LS 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACTION  FOR 
THE  AGED  AND  AGING'  «S.  REPT. 
NO.  128) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  nnd  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  con.sent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S   1451.  A    hill    for    the    relief    of    Karbis 
Balta:    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  1452  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  specific  author- 
ity for  the  participation  of  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  national  effort 
to  provide  adequate  housing  facilities  for  the 
aging; 

S.  1453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  broaden  the  Investment 
p>owers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  include  the  Ep>eclfic  power  to  invest 
in  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  Issued  by 
urban  renewal  Investment  trusts;   and 

S.  1454  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  redefine  the  lending 
powers  of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  facilitate  the  trade-in  financing  of 
homes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS. 

S.  1455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquinn 
Gil-Carrasco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1456.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  McNAMARA: 

S.  1467.  A  blU  to  UMcd  the  Fair  Labor 
Standaxdx  Act  of  1938.  M  amended,  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  employees  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  serrlce  and 
of  other  employen  engaged  In  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  corxxmerce. 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
act  to  lias  an  hour,  and  for  othr^  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

tSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNam/uia  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  bearing.) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON : 

8  1458.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  8. 
IMO.  relating  to  tbe  transportation  of  the 
remains,  families,  and  effects  of  Federal  em- 
ployees dying  abroad,  so  as  to  rest.>re  the 
benefits  of  such  act  to  employees  dying  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes; 
&:id 

S.  1450.  A  bin  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  Increases  f  >r 
postal  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills   which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  lIAOiruSON : 

S.  1400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  J 
Metcalf;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOUOLA8: 

3.  1461.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of   Krystyua 
RataJ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KEATDVO  (for  himself  and  Mr 
J.^v^^s)  : 

S.J.  Ree.  70.  Joint  resolution  denlipnattr.g 
July  2ft  of  each  year  as  "Puerto  Rlcan  Day 
in  the  United  States  of  America  .  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Kkattnc  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  FEDERAL  BUILDING  AND 
LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  three  bills,  for 
appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr  Spa«k- 
MAH.  were  recelred.  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CJurrency,  as  follows: 

S  1452  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Umui  Act  of  193S  to  provide  specmc  author- 
ity for  the  participation  of  Federal  s.ivlngs 
and  loan  assocOtlosis  in  the  nstion.U  effort 
to  provide  adequate  housing  faculties  f  >r  the 
•«inr 

S  14&3  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  to  broaden  the  u.vestmer.t 
powers  of  Federal  eavtngs  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  Include  the  specific  power  to  invest 
in  certificates  of  beneficial  Interest  issued 
by  urban  renewal  Investment  trusts,  and 

3.  1454.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  at  1933  to  redefine  the  lending 
powers  of  Federal  aavlnfs  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  facilitate  tbe  trade-in  flnancu.g  of 
homes. 

I'At.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  •  brief  state.-nent  In 
regard  to  the  bills  which  I  have  intro- 
duced for  study  and  consideration. 

These  bills  would  authorize  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  make 
limited  loans  for  the  construction  and 
financing  of  homes  for  the  elderly,  for 
savings  and  loan  pcrtlcipatlon  in  urtmn 
renewal  projects,  and  special  loans  by 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  facili- 


tate trade-in  housing.  Savings  and 
loan  associations  finance  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  home  purchases.  These  bills 
would  enable  these  Institutions  to  take 
a  more  active  part  In  financing  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, and  would  help  facilitate  the  sale 
of  existing  houses,  as  well  as  new  homes, 
through  a  special  trade-in  housing  loan 

Recently.  I  notice  that  savin^js  and 
loan  leaders  are  calling  on  all  savings 
and  loan  as.sociations  to  help  reduce  In- 
teiT.«;t  rates  on  home  mortgages  The 
same  leaders  are  actively  interested  in 
these  three  bills,  and  aLso  are  intere.sted 
In  working  with  tlie  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  devi.se  change.s  in  their 
rules  and  regulation.s  which  will  further 
facilitate  the  flow  of  mortRage  credit 
into  the  hou.sing  market.  This  Is  the 
type  of  leadership  which  I  bvheve  busi- 
nessmen should  exercise  within  their 
own  Industry,  and  I  congratulate  the 
leaders  of  the  savings  and  loan  business 
on  trying  to  a->sist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  high  interest  rates  and  financ- 
ing homes  for  the  elderly  and  urban 
renewal. 

I  believe  these  bills  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  study  and  discussion:  and 
it  may  very  well  be  that  .v^me  Kood  pro- 
grams can  be  worked  out  by  mean.s  of 
them 


ADDITIONAL       ASSISTANT       TO 
SECnETARY     i)F    COMMERCE 

\rr  MAONl'SON  Mr  President,  by 
request  of  the  Secrcuary  of  Commerce.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropruite  rt  fercnce,  a 
bill  to  authorize  an  addition.il  Assistant 
SccreUry  of  Commerce.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  htU'r  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  requestini,'  the 
proposed   legi.slat!on.   be   printed   in    the 

RSCORD. 

Tlw  PRESIDING  OFFICEIi  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and.  without  objection,  the  Ictt.  r 
will  be  printed  In  the  RtcoRo 

The  bill  <S  1458'  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional As.sistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, introduced  by  Mr.  M\cwuson.  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Poreisrn  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr  Macnu- 
SON  IS  as  follows: 

Thf  SK«rT*i«T  "f  r-oMMnKi: 
Wa^iTiQtin    PC      Manfx  21     1961 
The  H.)no^a^Jle  tl>e  r«FsiDirNr  nr  the  Ssnafb 
U  S    Senate, 
W<i<hingU>n,  D  C. 

I»KAS  Mb  PRiwibENT  Trunsniived  here- 
wlUi  Is  a  draXi  bUl  '  to  authi.rUe  an  addi- 
tional  Assistant   S»'cret,i.'y  of  Cuinnicrcc  " 

Ei-.arrment  of  this  lpgi.<!l.\ttoii  l.s  npcessary 
to  carrv  out  a  ma>>r  recr>mmenrtatlnn  of  the 
Special  Advisory  C.  mmlt  tee  ,  f  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  assure  tiiat  the 
Important  sclenttric  and  technical  function* 
and  res pt)n«»blli ties  of  ihs  Ivpartnient  of 
Commerce  are  eSecUfely  directed  by  the 
Secretary  a-ssisted  by  ;in  (.m.-rr    >f  hiKh  raiilc 

Today,  more  than  ever  bWr>re  ui  .nr  hi.s- 
tory.  MleDce  and  technokif^y  are  playing  an 
ever-increasing  role  In  the  Industrial  and 
business  activities  of  our  Nation  Includetl 
within  the  Department  of  Comntierce.  and 
Importantly  related  to  our  basic  mlnaion  of 
fostering  and  promoting  Industry,  commerce, 
and  transportation  are  such  mitstandtnn 
scientific  agencies  as  the  National  Bureau  of 


Standards,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlo  Survey.  Also  con- 
tributing to  the  aclentiflc  and  technical 
needs  of  our  expanding  economy  are  such 
agencies  as  the  Patent  Oak:e  and  the  Office 
of  Technical  Services.  In  addition,  the  ful- 
nUment  of  the  reaponslbilities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Pvibllc  Roads  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
l.siration  require  extensive  research  and  do- 
vcli  ij.inent  activities  In  a  number  of  scientific 
aid  technical  fields.  These  agencies  and 
the  activities  they  conduct  are  of  Immriii-- 
urable  Importance  not  only  to  our  economy, 
bm  to  our  national  defense  and  the  gener.il 
welfare  of  our  people  as  well.  The  scientific 
a:ul  technical  functions  conducted  within 
t!.i-  IJoptirtment  of  Commerce  are  ImporUmt 
links  in  the  overall  scientific  efforts  being 
coucliic-tod  by  other  agencies  of  our  Oovern- 
m<-i.t  in  the  areas  of  national  defense,  atomic 
c-i.crgy,  space  teclinology,  oceanography, 
iiirieorology.  and  others.  The  scope  and  Im- 
jmrtiincc  of  these  functions  and  the  part 
Vvhlih  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce mu«t  assume  are  constantly  Increas- 

It  l.s  of  vital  Importance  that  there  be 
Competent  direction  and  administration  of 
our  rclentlflc  and  technical  progranxs  and 
that  they  be  adequately  coordinated  with 
other  related  activities  throughout  the  Oov- 
err.ment  to  assure  the  maximum  effecUve- 
r.'-sa  iif  our  national  efforts. 

It  Is  Intended  that  thU  additional  Assist - 
ai.t  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  serve  as  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  all 
scientific  and  technological  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  Department. 

The  Incumbent  In  thl.i  new  petition  will 
provide  vital  sfuvlstance  to  the  Secretary  in 

1  The  coordination  and  evaluation  of 
existing  pr  nframs  of  the  Department  In  the 
fleld.s  <  if  science  and  technology; 

'2  The  expansion  of  such  profcrams  where 
dieinetl  desirable  U>  meet  our  national  needs: 

:i  The  development  and  Implementation 
of  new  refcearch  and  dcvel(jpm*nt  pro^frains 
In  furtherance  of  the  Deptirtment's  ubjec- 
tues. 

4  P.eprefr.'iti.Mjf  the  Department  on  t»>p 
pulley  level  scientific  committees  a:.d 
Kroups,  Including  the  Federal  Council  for 
ij<  leace  und  Technology. 

AuihorlzaUon  for  the  app'>lnUnent  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Conimerce 
wiU  maXe  it  possible  Uj  provide  the  muBt 
efTecU\s  review  of  the  expanding  science 
ai^tiviUes  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce 
by  a  iilghly  qualified  science  adnUnlstrator. 
The  liicreabiug  Lmp<jrtajace  of  the  scientific 
and  lechnol<ifilcal  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  require  an  ufilcer  with 
the  r  iiilt  of  .V'v<;;.<;tant  Secretary  to  assure 
tliat  uur  resp.jn.slbilltles  ;uid  programs  are 
luleci'iAlely  carried  out  In  the  Interests  of 
our  econuniy.  national  defense,  and  public 
*elf  ue 

We  strongly  urge  prompt  favfjrable  con- 
sider.itlon  of   thl.s  pn. posed  bill  by  Congress 

It  la  e.siiraat»'d  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  Involve  UiS  expenditure  of 
approximately  $100,000  per  year 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  th.-\t  It  would  Interjxise  no  ob- 
jection to  the  BUbml.Mlon  of  this  propoRcd 
leglshitton  from  the  8U.udp<jliit  of  the  nd- 
niliilstratlon's  program. 
Sincerely  yi>ur5. 

LtTTHm  H    HoocEs. 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
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AMKNDMENT  OP  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  approprlmte  referral,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  bin  contains  the  baste  provisions 

of   the  administration   measures  intro- 
duced earlier. 


It  would  raise  the  mlntminn  wage  to 
$1.25  an  hour — for  presently  covered 
workers  over  a  2-year  period. 

Approximately  4  million  additional 
workers  would  be  covered — beginning  at 
$1  an  hour— and  rising  to  $U5  after 
3  years. 

The  newly  covered  workers  would  be 
yiven  overtime  protection — as  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  bill  was  drafted  in  consultation 
with  the  administration — and  has  its 
approval. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  intended 
only  as  a  means — to  speed  both  Labor 
Committee  and  Senate  action  on  mini- 
mum wages. 

During  our  hearings — and  House  con- 
sideration of  the  minimum  wage  bill — 
it  was  apparent  that  some  problems  had 
to  be  solved  before  a  strong  minimum 
wage  bill  could  be  enacted. 

The  bills  now  before  tbe  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee — would 
have  to  be  amended  substantially  to  meet 
those  problems. 

That  amending  process  would  be  time 
consuming — and  consequently  this  bill 
has  been  prepared  as  a  substitute  to 
avoid  such  delays. 

The  attached  stunmary  details  tbe 
coverage  and  impact  of  the  new  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary, together  with  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appr(H>riately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1457)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  em- 
ployees of  large  enterprises  engaged  in 
retail  trade  or  service  and  of  other  em- 
ployers engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  to  in- 
crease the  minimum  wage  under  the  act 
to  $1.25  an  hour,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McNamaka.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StaUt  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  m  the  "Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ard.s  Amendment*  of  1961". 

DimfmoNs 
Sbc  a  (a)  Paragraph  (m)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act,  defining  the  term  "wage",  la 
Amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  tbe  following: 
"Prorxded.  That  the  coat  of  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities  shall  not  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  wage  paid  to  any  employee  to 
the  extent  it  Is  excluded  therefrom  under 
the  terms  of  a  bona  fide  collective-bargain- 
ing agreement  applicable  to  the  particular 
employee:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
t.ary  Is  authorlEed  to  determine  the  fair 
value  of  such  board.  lodging,  or  other  facili- 
ties for  defined  classes  of  employees  and  in 
defined  areas,  based  on  average  cost  to  the 
employer  or  to  groups  of  employen  similarly 
situated,  or  average  value  to  groups  of  em- 
ployees, or  other  appropriate  measures  of  fair 
value.  Such  evaluations,  where  applicable 
and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of  actual 
measure  of  coet  in  determining  the  wage 
paid  to  any  employee". 


(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  ftirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(p)  'American  vessel'  Includes  any  ves- 
sel which  la  documented  or  numbered  under 
tbe  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"(q)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
labor. 

"(r)  'Enterprise"  means  the  related  activl- 
ttos  performed  |  either  through  unified  opera- 
tion or  common  control)  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  a  common  business  purpose,  and 
Includes  all  such  activities  whether  per- 
formed in  one  or  more  establisiiments  or  by 
one  or  more  corporate  or  other  organizational 
units  but  shall  not  Include  the  related  ac- 
tivities performed  for  such  enterprise  by  an 
Independent  contractor:  Prortdcd,  That, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection,  a 
local  retail  (»'  service  establishment  which  is 
under  Independent  ownership  and  control 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  other  than  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  enterprise  by  reason  of  any 
arrangement,  which  includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  an  agreement  ( 1 )  that  it  wUi  sell,  or 
•ell  only,  certain  goods  specified  by  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer,  distilbutor,  or  adver- 
tiser, or  (3)  that  it  will  Join  with  other  such 
local  establishments  in  the  same  industry  for 
the  pivpoee  of  collective  purciiasing,  or  (3) 
that  it  will  have  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
the  goods  or  use  the  brand  name  of  a  manu- 
facturer, dlstrlbutxv,  or  advertiser  within  a 
qwclfled  area,  or  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
It  occupies  premises  leased  to  it  by  a  person 
who  also  leases  premises  to  other  retail  or 
service  eetablishments. 

"(B)  'Enterprise  engaged  in  conunerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce' 
means  any  of  the  following  in  the  activities 
of  which  employees  are  so  engaged,  including 
nnployees  handling,  selling,  or  otherwise 
working  on  goods  that  have  been  moved  in 
or  produced  for  conunerce  by  any  person,  if 
not  less  than  35  per  centum  of  the  annual 
gross  dollar  volume  of  business  (exclusive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are  sepa- 
rately stated)  of  such  enterprise  is  made 
frcm  sales  or  servlcee  which  require,  or  de- 
pend on,  shipments  of  goods  in  commerce  or 
engagement  by  employees  In  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  gocxls  for  commerce: 

"(1)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  retail  or  service  establishments  if 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such 
enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  ex- 
clusive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated: 

"(3)  any  such  enterprise  which  has  one 
or  more  establishments  engaged  in  launder- 
ing, cleaning,  or  repairing  clothing  ra*  fab- 
rics If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of 
such  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,000, 
exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level 
which  are  separately  stated: 

"(3)  any  spch  enterprise  which  is  en- 
gaged in  the  biislness  of  operating  a  street. 
suburban  or  lnterurl>an  electric  railway,  or 
local  trolley  or  motorbus  carrier; 

"(4)  any  establishment  of  any  such  enter- 
prise, except  establishments  and  enterprises 
referred  to  In  other  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section, which  has  employees  engaged  in 
commerce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  If  the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  is  not  less  than  $1,000,- 
000: 

"(6)  any  such  enterprise  which  Is  engaged 
In  the  btisiness  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction, or  both,  if  the  annual  gross  vol- 
ume from  the  business  of  such  enterprise  is 
not  less  than  $350,000; 

"(6)  any  gasoline  service  establishment  If 
the  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  such  es- 
tablishment is  not  less  than  $250,000,  exclu- 
sive of  excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which 
are  separately  stated: 

Provided,  That  an  establishment  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  an  enterprise  engaged 
In  oonmierce  or  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  commerce,   or  a   part  of   an  enterprise 


engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the  prodtictlon 
of  goods  for  conunerce,  and  the  sales  ot  such 
establishment  shall  not  be  Included  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  annual  gross  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  any  enterprise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  if  the  only  employees 
of  such  establishment  are  the  owner  thereof 
or  persons  standing  in  the  relationship  of 
parent,  spouse,  or  child  of  such  owner." 


INVESTIGATIONS    OF    EfTBCltl    ON    EMFLOTMENT 
OF    FOREIGN    COMPFl'lTlOW 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason 
to  believe  that  in  any  industry  under  this 
Act  the  competition  of  foreign  producers  in 
United  States  markets  or  In  markets  abroad, 
or  both,  has  resulted,  or  is  likely  to  result. 
In  increased  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  he  shall  undertake  an  investigation 
to  gain  full  Information  with  respect  to  the 
matter.  If  he  determines  such  Increased 
unemployment  has  in  fact  resulted,  or  is  in 
fact  likely  to  reeult,  from  such  competition, 
he  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of 
his  findings  and  determinations  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Ckjngress." 

SPECIM.    INDUSTRY    COMMITTEES    FOB    PT7EHTO 
KICO    AND    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 
"production  of  goods  for  commerce"  wher- 
ever they  app>ear,  the  following:  "or  em- 
ployed in  any  enterprise  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  111  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce". 

MINIMUM    WAGES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "who" 
in  the  portion  thereof  preceding  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  the  words  "in  any  workweek". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1.1S  an  hour  diu-ing 
the  first  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1961.  and  not  less  than  $1.25  an  hour  there- 
after, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section." 

( 3 )  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 3 )  of 
section  6 (p.)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  If  such  employee  is  employed  in 
American  Samoa,  In  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates 
provided  by  this  subsection  or  subsection 
(b),  not  less  than  the  applicable  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  a  special  in- 
dustry committee  or  committees  which  he 
shall  appoint  in  the  same  manner  and  pur- 
suant to  the  same  provisions  as  are  applicable 
to  the  special  industry  committees  provided 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
this  Act  as  amended  from  time  to  time." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each  of 
his  employees  who  In  any  workweek  (1)  is 
employed  In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce,  as  defined  In  section  3(s)  (D. 
(2),  (3),  or  (5)  or  by  an  establishment  de- 
scribed in  section  3(s)  (4)  or  (6i,  and  who. 
except  for  the  enactment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Amendments  of  1961,  would  not 
be  within  the  purview  of  this  section,  or  (11) 
is  brought  within  the  purview  of  this  sec- 
tion by  the  amendments  made  to  section 
13(a)  of  this  Act  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Amendments  of  1961,  wages  at  rates — 

"(1)  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  diirlng  the 
first  year  from  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendments;  not  less  than  $1.05  an  hour 
during  the  second  year  from  such  date;  not 
less  than  $1.15  an  hour  during  the  third  year 
from  such  date;  and  not  less  than  the  rate 
effective  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)   thereafter; 
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••(3)  If  such  cmployM  1«  employed  aa  a 
seaman  on  an  AmarlcMi  vesMl.  wages  at 
not  leM  than  the  r»U  which  wtU  provide 
to  the  employee,  for  the  period  covered  by 
the  wage  payment,  wagee  equal  to  compen- 
sation at  the  hourly  mte  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (II  of  thle  aubeectlon  (or  all  hours 
flurtng  such  period  when  he  waa  actually  im 
(in'y  including  i>erlocU  aboard  ship  when 
rhe  employee  was  on  watch  or  was.  at  the 
directum  of  a  superior  officer,  perfirmlnt; 
worlc  or  standing  by.  but  not  iiKluding  ojT- 
du'y  periods  which  are  provided  pursu.uit  to 
the   employment  agreement  i 

ic  SutMiectlon  {c»  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows 

ici  The  rate  or  rates  provided  by  suh- 
sectlons  lai  and  (b|  of  thU  section  shall 
be  superseded  In  the  case  of  any  employee 
in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  laliinds  only 
for  so  long  as  and  Insofar  as  such  employee 
la  covered  by  a  wage  order  heretofore  ur 
hereafter  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  special  indus- 
try committee  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5  Provided,  That  (li  the  foKowlng 
rates  shall  apply  to  any  such  employee  to 
whom  the  rate  or  rates  prescribed  hy  sub- 
section (a)  would  otherwise  apply 

lA)  The  rate  or  rates  .ippIUMhle  under 
the  most  recent  wage  order  issued  U;  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  efTectr.e  date  of  the 
Pilr  Labor  Standards  Amei.dments  of  1961 
increased  by  15  per  centum  unless  such 
rate  or  rates  are  superseded  by  the  rite  or 
rates  prescribed  in  a  wage  order  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  pursviant  to  the  re<  niTnend  i- 
tlons  of  a  review  committee  appointed  und-r 
paragraph  iC).  Such  rate  or  raus  shall  be- 
come effective  sixty  days  alter  tl-.e  elTectlve 
date  of  the  Fair  LAbor  Standards  Amend- 
ments of  1961  or  one  year  from  the  etTective 
date  of  the  most  recent  wage  order  applici- 
ble  to  svich  employee  theretofore  issied  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  reconunend  i 
tlons  of  a  special  Industry  commit  tee  ap- 
pointed under  section  6.  whichever  la  later 

"(B)  Beginning  two  years  after  the  ap- 
plicable effective  date  under  paragraph  lA) 
not  less  than  the  rate  or  rates  presirit)ed 
by  paragraph  (A),  Increased  by  an  .imount 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  rate  or  rates 
applicable  under  the  most  recent  wage  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1961.  unless  such  rate  or 
rates  are  superseded  by  the  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  In  a  wage  order  issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  recommendations 
of  a  review  committee  appointed  under 
piiragraph  (C). 

■'(C)  Any  employer,  or  group  of  employ- 
ers, employing  a  majority  of  the  employees 
In  an  Industry  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  in  »tu- 
Ing  for  the  appointment  of  a  review  com- 
mittee Ui  recommend  the  minimum  rate 
or  rates  to  be  paid  such  employees  in  lieu 
of  the  rate  or  rates  provided  by  paraijraph 
(A)  or  (Bi.  Any  such  application  with  re- 
spect to  any  rate  or  rates  provided  for 
under  paragraph  (A)  shall  be  filed  within 
sixty  days  following  the  enactment  of  the 
Fair  L.ib<)r  Standards  Amendment's  of  :961 
and  iuiy  such  application  with  respect  to 
any  rate  or  rates  provided  for  under  para- 
graph iB)  shall  be  filed  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  and  not  less  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
applicable  rate  or  rates  under  paragraph  .  Bi 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  consider  such 
application  and  may  appoint  a  review  com- 
mittee If  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  b-lleve. 
uxx  the  baala  of  financial  and  other  Infur- 
mation  contained  In  the  application,  that 
compliance  with  any  applicable  rate  or  rates 
prescribed  by  paragraph  (A)  or  (B(  will  sub- 
stantially curtail  employment  In  such  In- 
dustry. The  Secretary's  decision  upon  any 
such  application  shall  be  final  Any  wage 
order   Issued  pursuant   to   the  recommenda- 


tions of  a  review  committee  appointed  luider 
this  paragraph  shall  take  effect  on  the  ap- 
plicable etTective  date  provided  in  paragraph 
(At    or    (  B I 

"(D»  III  the  event  a  wage  order  has  not 
been  issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  a  review  committee  prior  t«j  the  appli- 
cable efre<-tl\e  date  under  jiaragraph  (Ai  or 
iB'  the  applicable  per.-en'.'ge  increase  prv  - 
vlded  by  any  such  par.igraph  hall  fake  etTcct 
on  the  efTeetive  dale  prcscr.bed  Uiereln  ex- 
cept with  re.-;pect  to  the  employeivs  of  an 
empl  'Ver  who  tiled  an  applicathi'i  under 
par  igr  iph  iC/  and  who  Hies  with  the  Secre- 
tary an  undert  ikli.j?  with  a  surety  or  sureties 
satisfactory  to  the  Secret. iry  f  t  p.iymrnt  to 
hia  employees  of  an  amount  suttlclent  to 
competi.sate  such  employees  f •  t  the  tlifTer- 
ence  between  the  Aatres  they  nctuaWy  re- 
ceive .Hiul  the  wa^'es  to  whli'h  they  are  en- 
titled under  this  subsection  The  Se<-ref/iry 
shall  b«'  empovwered  to  cnf  rce  .-lUch  under- 
takiiig  .Hiid  ai.v  sums  recovered  by  him  shall 
be  lirld  In  a  si>ecial  dep<TRlt  ac'ount  and 
5h.in  be  paid  on  "rder  of  the  Se<'retary.  di- 
rectly to  the  employee  or  employers  afTerted 
Any  .^ucfi  "um  not  paid  to  .'u  employee  he- 
cause  of  iiiiiblllty  to  do  so  within  a  periixl 
of  three  years  shall  be  c  ;vered  lnt<j  the 
Tieisury  of  the  United  Slates  as  miscellane- 
ous, receipts 

1 2 1  In  tlie  Case  of  any  such  employee 
to  whom  subjectu>rt  ibi  would  otherwise 
ai-ply  the  Secretary  shall  within  sixty  days 
after  the  er.tctment  of  the  Fair  L.ibor  St.md- 
ards  Amendments  of  1961  ;<ppolnt  a  special 
industry  c  >fnmif'e€>  i-i  an-  irdance  with  «>cc- 
tion  5  to  recommend  the  highest  m.nlnnim 
w.ige  rate  or  rates  in  a-cordiince  with  the 
standards  pre"!cril>cd  by  section  8  no"  m  cx- 
ces,s  if  the  -ipplU-.ible  rate  provuled  by  sub- 
section {b).  to  be  at)pllCTble  to  such  em- 
ployee in  lieu  of  the  rate  or  rates  prcsrribe<l 
by  suoso«-tlon  ibi  The  rate  or  rates  rec^im- 
mend»'d  by  the  special  indufilry  committee 
shall  be  etTective  with  respect  to  such  em- 
ployee up<:)n  the  efTeetive  date  of  the  wa^e 
order  Issued  pursuant  to  such  recommenda- 
tion but  not  before  sixty  d.iys  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Fur  L.ib<jr  standards 
Amendments  of   1961 

■■|3|  The  provisicjns  of  section  5  ivnd  sec- 
tion 8.  relating  U)  3[)ecial  industry  commit- 
tees, shall  be  applicable  to  review  committees 
appointed  under  this  subsection  Tlie  ap- 
pointment of  a  review  cmmittee  shiUl  be 
In  addition  to  nnd  not  in  lieu  of  any  spoMuI 
Industry  committee  required  to  be  appointed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subset-tlon  (iti 
of  sectliin  8,  except  that  no  special  industry 
Committee  shall  hold  any  hearing  within 
r>ne  year  after  a  minimum  wakje  rate  or  rates 
for  Industry  shall  have  been  recominendetl 
to  the  SecreUiry  by  a  review  ciimmittee  to 
be  paid  in  lien  of  the  rate  or  rates  provided 
tor  under  par.igraph  lAi  i^>r  (Bi  Tlie  nilui- 
muni  wage  rate  or  rates  prescribed  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  etTect  only  for  so  lon^ 
;us  .and  insofar  its  such  mlnitniun  wage  rate 
or  rates  have  not  been  supersi'dtHl  by  a  wage 
order  fixing  a  higher  mlnimvim  wage  rate 
or  rates  i  but  not  in  excess  of  the  applicable 
rale  prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  or  subsec- 
tion ibi  I  hereafter  issued  by  the  Secrettu-y 
pursu.mt  '.')  the  recommendation  of  »  spe- 
cial industry  comma  tee 

M\XIMt'M      HOfRS 

Sec  6  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  designating  such 
subsectlf)n  as  subsection  ta)  ( 1 1 .  by  Insert- 
ing af'er  the  word  "who"  the  wcjrds  "In  any 
workweek  ".  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  and"  in  lieu  thereof  and 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph     2i 

i2i  No  employer  shall  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  In  any  workweek  iii  U  em- 
ployed In  an  enterprise  engaged  in  conimerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce. 
as  defined  In   section  3is»    (1).    i2i.  or    (6), 


or  by  an  establishment  described  In  section 
3(si|4)  and  who.  except  for  the  en.actment 
of  the  Pair  I,abf)r  .Standards  Amendments  of 
19CA.  wou.d  not  be  within  the  purview  of 
this  subseition.  or  (ill  is  brought  within 
the  purview  of  this  subsection  by  the 
.kintMidmc nts  made  to  section  1:1  of  this  A^t 
by  'he  K.ur  L.ibor  Stantlirds  Aincndrut-nt^ 
ol     Itftil 

(Ai  for  a  workweek  longi-r  than  fort\ - 
four  liours  during  the  second  year  from  the 
etTective  date  of  the  PHir  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of   1S>61 

"iBi  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty- 
two  hours  during  the  third  >  car  from  such 
diiie. 

■  iCi  for  .»  Workweek  longer  th.m  forty 
hours  after  tlie  explr.itlon  of  tlie  third  year 
fri  im  .'^uch  d.itc 

unless  such  employee  receives  comj>en9atlon 
for  his  employment  In  excess  of  the  houm 
above  specltled  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-h.alf  times  the  retfular  rate  at  which 
he  is  employed 

(bull  Subsection  (bi  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "In  excess  of 
ffjrty  hours  In  the  workweek  "  In  paragraph 
( "M  and  Inierttng  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing "in  ex'-ess  of  the  maximum  workweek 
applicable  to  such  employee  under  subsec- 
tion lai  ■ 

ii'p  Such  subsection  Is  further  amende<l 
by  striking  out  cl.iuse  i ')  (  thereof  nnd  the 
portion  of  such  subsection  which  follows 
cKuise  >;li  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following 

"■(3)  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  w.jrkweeks  in  the  iLgt^regate  m 
any  calend  ir  year  in  an  industry  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  (I)  of  a  seasonal 
nature  or  i  ii  i  an  industry  engagetj  In  the 
first  processing  of.  or  In  canning  or  packlnk; 
perishable  or  sea-sonal  fresh  fruits  or  vege- 
tables or  m  the  first  i)rix-es«ing.  withm  the 
area  of  prixluciii'ii  i  as  dehned  by  the  Secre- 
t.iryi.  of  any  agricultural  or  horlcultural 
c  nimtxllty  during  seaivonal  operations  Pro- 
1  :(i<-ii.  That  in  any  industry  to  which  both 
clauses  (li  and  (11)  apply,  such  perl^id  shall 
not  exceed  ten  workweeks  In  the  aggregate 
m  any  calendar  year, 

and  If  ?uch  employee  receives  compensation 
for  empl  >yment  In  excess  of  twelve  hours  in 
any  workday,  or  for  employment  in  excess 
of  ftfty-six  h  'urs  In  any  workweek,  as  the 
ca:.e  may  l>e,  at  a  rate  not  lesa  than  one  and 
one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which  he 
Is  eniployed  In  the  case  of  any  employee 
employed  In  an  industry  to  which  both  (li 
and  (11)  of  clause  (3)  apply,  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (ai  shall  not  apply  during  a 
perioci  rir  periods  of  not  mt're  than  ten 
workweeks  In  the  aggregate  m  any  calendar 
year  which  shall  be  m  addition  to  the  period 
or  periods  provided  with  respect  to  such  em- 
l>lo;,  ee  in  clau.se  (  3  )  " 

(ci  SuhFecti..n  iC)  of  section  7  of  ?!uch  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ic)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  engage;! 
In  the  first  processing  of  milk,  buttermilk. 
whey,  skimnied  milk,  or  cream  into  dairy 
prixlucts.  or  m  the  ginning  and  colnprei»^lnl: 
of  cotton,  or  in  the  pnx-esslng  of  cotujiiseed. 
or  In  the  pri>ces.sing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar- 
beet  mola.sses.  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap.  Into 
su>;ar  (but  not  relmed  sugar)  or  into  sirup, 
the  provislcjns  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  his  employees  In  any  place  of  em- 
ployment where  he  Is  so  engaged,  and  In  the 
ca.se  of  an  employer  engaged  in  handling 
Rl.ou,'hterlng  i.ir  dressing  jxiultry  or  livestock, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  during  a 
perl'xl  or  periods  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
Workweeks  In  the  aggregate  m  any  calen- 
dar year  shall  not  apply  to  hl.s  employees 
m  any  place  of  employment  where  he  Is  so 
engaged 

(d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "forty  In  a  workweek"  and  Irvsert- 
Ing  In  lieu  thereof  the  following     "in  excess 
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of    the   mazlmum   workweek   appllCAMe   to 
such  enptoree  under  nrtMeotlon  (a)*. 

(e)  Paragraph  (7)  of  aubeectlon  (d)  of 
section  T  at  such  Act  le  amended  bjr  etrlk- 
ing  out  "forty  hotm"  and  liiwirtlTH  In  Ileti 
thereof  the  foUowtng:  "the  ma»1tnimi  work- 
week appHeable  to  mch  employee  ttnder 
Bubeectloo  (a)". 

(f)  Sahaectlon  (e)  of  MCtlon  7  of  euch 
Act  iB  amended  (1)  by  etrlklnc  oat  "forty 
hours"  and  InaertlJig  In  n«u  thereof  "the 
maximum  workweek  applicable  to  Buch  mn- 
ployee  under  •ubeaotion  (a)",  (2)  by  atrlk- 
ing  out  "section  8(a) "  and  inaerttng  In  lieu 
Uiereof  "aubeectlon  (a)  or  (b)  of  Motion 
6  (whichever  may  be  applicable)",  and  (S) 
by  striking  out  "forty  In  any"  and  inaerting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  maztmum". 

(g)  Subsection  (f)  of  aectlon  7  of  auch 
Act  U  amended  by  eirlklng  out  "forty  boura" 
both  tlmee  It  appears  therein  and  inaertlnc 
lu  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "tha  maiifniim 
workweek  applicable  to  such  employe*  under 
.such  but>secUon". 

(b)  tiecUon  7  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlmg  new 
su  beectlon : 

-  <  h )  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  hare 
violated  subeectlon  (a)  by  employtnc  any 
employee  of  a  retail  or  serrtoe  eefbiiahment 
for  a  workweek  In  exoeae  of  the  •ppUoaM* 
workweek  sped&ed  therein,  tf  (1)  tharaffoiar 
rate  of  pay  of  euch  employee  la  In  maotm  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  minimum  hcmrly 
rate  applicable  to  him  under  aaetton  0.  and 
(a)  more  than  half  hie  eompenaatton  for  a 
repreeentattve  period  (not  leee  than  on* 
month)  repreeente  commlaalona  on  gooda  or 
serrlces." 

WAGE  oaoxas  in  pumro  aioo  ako  ths  raaxn 
laLAMoa 
Src  7.  Subsectkm  (a)  of  eactlon  8  at  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inaertlng  after  the  word 
"industries"  where  It  appeara  In  the  flnt 
sentence  the  words  "or  enterprtee";  and  by 
inserUng  after  the  wcrds  "prodaetlan  at 
goods  for  commerce"  where  they  appear  to 
the  eeoond  eentenoe  the  foUowtnc:  "or  In 
any  enterprise  engaged  In  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  cammeree". 

CHILD   LABOa   PSOVIBIONa 

Sac.  8.  Subeectlon  (c)  of  aecUon  la  at  auch 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thareof 
the  following:  "or  In  any  entarprle*  engagad 
lu  commerce  or  In  the  production  of  good* 
for  commerce." 

XZOAFllUNa 

Sec.  9  SubsecUone  (a)  and  (b)  of  eectloa 
13  of  such  Act  are  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
li  >ws : 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  8  and  7 
shall  not  apply  with  reapect  to — 

"  ( 1  >  any  employee  employed  In  a  bona 
r.de  executive,  admlnlitratlve.  or  profea- 
slonal  capacity,  or  In  the  capaicity  of  out- 
side salesman  (aa  stich  terma  ara  defined 
and  delimited  from  time  to  tlm*  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  AdmlnlatratlTe  Procedure  Act, 
except  that  an  employee  of  a  retail  or  aerr- 
ice  eatabllahment  ahall  not  ba  *«eludad 
from  the  definition  of  employee  employed  tn 
a  bona  fide  executive  or  admlnlatratlva  ea- 
paclty  becauae  of  the  number  of  houra  In 
his  workweek  which  he  devotee  to  actlvltlaa 
not  directly  or  cloeely  related  to  the  per- 
formance  of  execntlve  or  administrative 
activities,  if  lesa  than  40  per  centxun  of  hla 
hours  worked  In  the  workweek  are  devoted 
to  such  activities):  or 

"(2)  any  employee  employed  by  any  re- 
tail or  service  eetabllahment.  more  than  60 
per  centtun  of  which  eatabllahment 'a  annual 
dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  services 
Is  made  within  the  State  In  which  the  estab- 
lishment Is  located,  If  auch  establishment — 

"(1)  Is  not  In  an  enterprise  described  In 
section  3(B)  (1).  or 


"(U)  to  In  such  an  enterprise  and  Is  a 
hotel,  motti,  restaurant,  motloa  picture  the- 
ater, or  an  amusement  or  recreational  eatab- 
Ualunant  tSiat  operates  on  a  seasonal  basis,  or 

"(Ul)  Is  In  such  an  snteriMiss  and  Is  a 
iiospltal,  or  aa  Institution  which  la  primarily 
en^iged  In  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  s^ed.  the 
mentally  111  or  defective,  reeldlng  on  the 
premises  of  such  Institution,  or  a  school  for 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  or  gifted 
children,  or 

"(Iv)  Is  In  such  an  enterprise  and  has  an 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  (ezcluaive  of 
excise  taxes  at  the  retail  level  which  are 
s^arately  stated)  which  Is  less  than  $250.- 
000. 

A  'retail  or  service  establishment'  shall  mean 
an  establishment  75  per  centum  of  whose  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices (or  of  both)  la  not  for  resale  and  is 
recognized  aa  retail  sales  or  services  In  the 
particular  Industry;  or 

"(3)  any  employee  employed  by  any  es- 
tahUshment  (except  an  establishment  In  an 
enterprise  deecrlbed  in  section  3(b)  (2) )  en- 
gaged in  laundering,  cleaning,  or  repairing 
clothing  or  fabrics,  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  which  establlahLment's  annual  dollar  vol- 
ume of  sales  of  such  services  la  made  within 
the  State  in  which  the  establishment  is  lo- 
cated: Provided,  That  75  per  centum  of  auch 
aatabllshment'a  annual  dollar  volim:^  of 
aalas  of  such  services  la  made  to  customers 
who  are  not  engaged  in  a  mining,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  commercial,  or  com- 
munications buslnesa:  Provided  further. 
That  neither  the  exemption  in  this  para- 
graph nor  in  paragraph  (2)  ahall  apply  to 
any  employee  of  a  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant 
who  Is  engaged  in  laundering,  cleaning,  or 
repairing  clothing  or  fabrics  where  such 
services  are  not  performed  exclusively  for 
such  hotel,  motel,  or  restaurant:  Provided 
further.  That  thla  exemption  shall  not  apply 
to  any  employee  of  any  auch  establishment 
which  has  an  annual  dollar  volimie  of  sales 
of  such  services  of  8350,000  or  more  and 
which  Is  engaged  in  aubetantial  competition 
in  the  same  metropolitan  area  with  an  es- 
tablishment lees  than  50  per  centum  of  whose 
annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  of  such  services 
Is  made  within  the  State  in  which  It  Is  lo- 
cated; ot 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  by  an  estab- 
llahment  which  qualifies  as  an  exempt  retail 
satabllshment  tinder  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and  Is  recognized  aa  a  retail  estab- 
ISahment  tn  the  particular  Industry  not- 
wtthstanding  that  such  establishment  makes 
or  processes  at  the  retail  establishment  the 
goods  that  It  sella :  Provided,  Th&t  more  than 
88  per  centum  of  such  establishment's  an- 
nual dollar  volume  of  sales  of  gooda  so 
made  or  proceeeed  la  made  within  the  State 
In  which  the  establishment  Lb  located:    or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  in  the  catch- 
ing, taking,  propagating,  harvesting,  cultl- 
▼atlng,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish,  shell- 
fish, Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other 
aquatic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
or  In  the  first  processing,  canning  or  pack- 
ing such  marine  products  at  sea  as  an 
incident  to,  or  in  conjunction  with,  such 
fishing  operations.  Including  the  going  to 
and  returning  from  work  and  loctdlng  and 
unloading  when  performed  by  any  such  em- 
ployee;   or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  in  agrlcul- 
ttire  or  In  connection  with  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  ditches,  canals,  reservoirs, 
or  waterways,  not  owned  (x*  operated  for 
profit  or  operated  on  a  share-crop  basis,  and 
which  are  used  exclusively  for  supply  and 
storing  of  water  for  agprlcultural  ptirposes: 
or 

"(7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  Is  exempted  by  regulations  or 
orders  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  section 
14:  or 

"(8)  any  employee  employed  In  connection 
with  the  publication  of  any  weekly,  seml- 
weekly.  or  dally  newspaper  with  a  circula- 


tion of  less  than  four  tlMXisand  Vh*  major 
part  of  which  cireulatloB  la  within  the 
county  where  printed  and  published  or 
counties  contiguous  thereto;  w 

"(9)  any  employee  oT  a  retail  or  aerrloe 
estaMishment  who  Is  employed  in  etmneetion 
with  the  preparation  or  offering  at  food  or 
beverages  for  human  consumption  on  the 
premises,  or  by  such  servloes  as  catering, 
banquet,  box  lunch,  or  curb  or  oounter  serv- 
ice, to  the  public,  to  employees,  or  to  mem- 
bers or  guests  of  members  of  clubs;  or 

"(10)  any  individual  employed  within 
the  area  of  production  (as  defined  by  the 
Secretary),  engaged  in  handling,  packing, 
storing,  ginning,  compressing,  pasteurlKing. 
drying,  preparing  In  their  raw  or  natural 
state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticul- 
ture commodities  for  nukrket,  or  In  making 
cheese  or  butter  or  other  dairy  fR'oducte;  or 

"(11)  any  switchboard  operator  employed 
by  an  Independently  owned  public  telephone 
company  which  has  not  more  than  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  stations;  or 

"(12)  any  employee  of  an  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  operating  taxicabs; 
or 

"(13)  any  employee  or  proprietor  in  a  re- 
tail or  service  establishment  which  qualifies 
aa  an  exempt  retail  or  service  establishment 
under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  whom  the  provisions  of  sections 
6  and  7  would  not  otherwise  apply,  engaged 
in  handling  telegraphic  messages  for  the 
public  under  an  agency  or  contract  arrange- 
ment with  a  telegraph  company  where  the 
telegraph  message  revenue  of  such  agency 
does  not  exceed  $500  a  month;  or 

"(14)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman 
on  a  vessel  other  than  an  American  vessel; 
or 

"(15)  any  employee  employed  in  planting 
or  tending  trees,  cruising,  surveying,  or  fell- 
ing timber,  or  in  preparing  ox  transporting 
logs  or  other  forestry  products  to  the  mill, 
processing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  transpor- 
tation terminal.  If  the  number  of  employees 
employed  by  his  employer  In  such  forestry 
or  lumbering  operations  does  not  exceed 
twelve. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"  ( 1 )  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  (Commerce  Oommisslon  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act,  1935;  or 

"(2)  any  employee  of  an  employer  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Ctommerce  Act;  or 

"(S)  any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Rail- 
way IaIxm*  Act;  or 

"(4)  any  employee  employed  in  the  can- 
ning, i»^>ces8lng,  marketing,  freezing,  curing, 
storing,  packing  for  shipment,  or  dis- 
tributing of  any  kind  of  fiaJi,  shell-fLsh,  or 
other  aquatic  forms  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  or  any  byproduct  thereof;  or 

"(5)  any  individual  unployed  as  an  out- 
side buyer  of  poultry,  eggs,  cream,  or  milk, 
in  their  raw  or  natural  state;  or 

"(6)  any  employee  employed  as  a  seaman; 
or 

"(7)  any  employee  of  a  street,  subm-ban  or 
interurban  electric  railway,  at  local  trolley 
or  motorbus  carrier,  not  included  in  other 
exemptions  contained  in  this  section;   or 

"(8)  any  employee  of  a  gasoline  service 
station;  or 

"(9)  any  employee  employed  as  an  an- 
nouncer, news  editor,  or  chief  engineer  by  a 
radio  or  television  station  the  major  studio 
of  which  Is  located  in  a  city  or  town  of  fifty 
thousand  population  or  lees,  according  to 
the  latest  available  decennial  censiis  flguree 
as  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census,  except  where  such  city  or  town  is 
pert  of  a  standard  metropolitan  area  as  de- 
fined   and    designated    by    the    Bureau    of 
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Census,  which  h«a  »  total  population  In  ex- 
cess of  flfty  thouMuid:  or 

(10)  any  employs*  of  an  Independently 
owned  and  controUed  local  enterprise  (In- 
cludtivg  an  enterprise  with  more  than  one 
bulk  storage  eetablUhment)  engaged  In  the 
wholesale  or  bulk  distribution  of  petroleum 
products  if  (A)  the  annual  groes  volume 
of  sales  of  such  enterprise  Is  not  more  than 
» I  000,000  exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  and  (B) 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  such  enter- 
prises annual  dollar  volume  of  sales  Is  made 
within  the  State  In  which  such  enterprise 
U  located,  and  (C)  not  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  annual  dollar  volume  of  sales 
of  such  enterprise  Is  to  customers  who  are 
engaged  In  the  bulk  distribution  of  such 
products  for  resale:  or 

"111)  any  employee  of  a  retail  or  service 
establishment  primarily  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  automobiles,  trucks,  or  farm 
Implements." 

KMPLOTMXMT   OF    STUOEirrs 

Sxc  10  Clause  (1)  of  sectl(>n  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  --  it  "and'  after 
"apprentices,"  and  by  Inserting  after  "mes- 
sages." the  following:  "and  of  full-time  stu- 
dents outside  of  their  school  hours  In  any- 
retail  or  service  establishment  Provided. 
That  such  employment  Is  not  of  the  type 
ordinarily  given  to  a  full-time  employee." 

PXNALTIX8    AND    IMJVNCTION     FVOCKESINGS 

Sec  11  (a)  Section  18(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "The  right  provided  by 
this  subsection  to  bring  an  action  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  employee,  and  the  right  of  any 
employee  to  become  a  party  plaintiff  Ui  any 
such  action,  shall  terminate  uptjn  the  flUng 
of  a  complaint  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
an  action  under  section  17  In  which  restraint 
Is  sought  of  any  further  delay  In  the  payment 
of  unpaid  minimum  wages,  or  the  amount  of 
unpaid  overtime  compensation  aa  the  case 
may  be.  owing  to  such  employee  under  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  7  of  this  Act  by  an  employer 
liable  therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  " 

(b)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  ,iinende<I  to 
read  as  follows: 

"INJUNCTION    PROtEEOlNCS 

"Sbc.  17  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  United  States  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Di.stnct  Court  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Di.strlct  Court  of 
Guam  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  sec'ion  15. 
Including  In  the  case  of  violations  of  sec- 
tion 15(aM2)  the  restraint  of  any  with- 
holding of  payment  of  mlnuniim  wages  or 
overtime  compensation  found  by  the  court 
to  t>e  due  to  employees  undf-r  this  Act  (ex- 
cept sums  which  employees  are  barred  from 
recovering,  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  to  restrain  the  violations. 
by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section  6  >f 
the  Portal -to-Portal  Act  of   1947) 

STIDY   OF  AOaiCT71,TU»AL   H.\NDl  INC.    *N0 
PROCKS8IMC    KXEMPTIONS 

Sec  12  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  study 
the  complicated  system  of  exemptions  now 
available  for  the  handling  and  proces.sinn  wf 
agricultural  products  under  such  A(  f  .md 
particularly  sections  7(cl,  13(aMl()i  and 
7ib)(3».  and  shall  submit  to  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  at  the 
time  of  his  report  under  section  4i  d  i  of  such 
Act  a  special  report  containing  the  results  of 
such  study  and  Information,  data  and  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  de- 
signed to  simplify  and  remove  the  inequities 
m   the   application  of  such  exemptions 

wwwmcTm  datx 

Sec   13    The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 

Its  enactment,  except  as  otherwise  provided 


In  such  amendments  and  except  that  the 
authority  to  promulgate  necessary  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  orders  with  regard  to  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  Including  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  may  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary 
on  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr. 
McN.\MAR.^   IS  as   f ollow.s : 

St'MMART    or    PRopt)8iD    ST'DSTrmr    roa 
S    895 

1  For  presently  cf>vered  employees  the 
mnumum  wage  Is  increased  to  $1  15  an  hour 
for  the  first  2  years  after  the  efTectlve  date 
and  tl  25  an  hour  beginning  28  months  after 
the    effective    date    (23,900.000   covered) 

2  For  newly  covered  employees,  the  mini- 
mum wage  win  be  $1  first  year,  tl  05.  sec- 
ond y?ar.  $1  15.  third  year.  91  25.  fourth 
year 

3  Overtime  compensation  for  the  newly 
covered  will  be  as  follows  First  year,  no 
Umltatlfin  second  year  44  hours  third  year. 
42   hours;    fo'irth   year    40  hours 

4  Retail  trade  (2.500.000  e.-Mmatedi 
The  bill  covers  retail  and  servl'-e  enterpri.ses 
whi'"h  have  a  million  rj. liars  or  more  in 
nnnual  sales  (exclusive  cif  excise  taxes  i 
provided  that  at  lea.st  25  peri^ent  of  their 
receipts  are  derived  from  g'^fKls  materials 
or  supplies  which  have  been  moved  in  com- 
merce or   produrod  for  interstate   commerce 

From  this  cf)verage  In  the  retail  trade  the 
biP    excludes    the    full  iw'ng 

(at    Hotels 

I  b  I    Motels 

(c)    Restaurnnfs 

(di    Hospit.'\:« 

(ei    NursthR    honv's 

ifi  Schools  for  h:Midlcapped  or  g1ft»'d 
children 

(gi    Motlo!i    picture    'heaters 

ihi  Amosement  or  recreational  est.itMish- 
nvTi's   operating  on    a   seasonal   basis 

(ii  Any  establishment  which  has  less  than 
,fi250  000  in  annual  sales  even  If  It  Is  In  nn 
enterprise  that  has  m'-re  th.in  «1  million  in 
annu.al    sales 

Ir^.  addition,  the  bill  m.iltes  the  following 
speci.i;  provisions  lor  partlcul.ir  problems  \v. 
the  mail  and  service  trades 

( <' I  G.i8<illne  service  stations  whiih  arc 
Cove:  I'd  for  minimum  wage  if  they  li.ive 
*250  000  (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  at  the 
retail  le\'el)  or  more  in  annual  sales  are 
exempt    from  the  overtime  requirements 

ibi  Auto  dealers  and  farm  Implemcn' 
dealers  are  exempt  from  the  (.ivertime  re- 
qicretncnts 

o- 1  Assist.iiit  ni.iu.igers  of  retail  stores  will 
be  e.xempt  even  if  they  perform  up  to  40 
percent  injn'''xecuci'.e  and  iion.idnimislra- 
ti.e    work 

idi  Commission  pmpl'nces  will  \iv  exempt 
from  overtime  if  more  than  half  then  pay 
is  from  commissions  .md  if  they  earn  .»t 
lea^t  time  and   one-half   tlie   minimum   rate 

lei  Student  workers  may  be  employed  m 
retail  trades  at  .suhminiiiium  rates  under 
certificates  gi  anted  by  the  Secretary  m  l»c- 
cupati ons  not  ordinarily  given  to  full-time 
employees 

6  l,<iundrles  i  1 40  OOO '  L.iundry  enter- 
prises are  covered  If  they  have  a  million 
dollars  or  more  m  annual  sales  (exclusive  of 
excise  tax*>si  for  minimum  wage  and  over- 
time Further  tlie  existmtj  exemption  for 
such  laundries  Is  limited  so  that  it  will  not 
apply  to  any  laundry  which  does  more  than 
25  percent  commercial  work  or  to  any  laun- 
dry which  has  1250  OOO  in  annual  sales  aiid 
l.--.  in  com[>etition  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area  witli  a  laundry  wlilch  does  more  than 
half  of  its  w  irk  acr  jss  .State  lines  F.i;all> 
laundry  workers  in  hotels  and  restaur. ints 
are  exempt  only  if  they  work  In  a  laundry 
of  their  own  establishment 


6  Local  transit  companies  (110,000): 
Covered  for  minimum  wage  but  not  for 
overtime. 

7  Establishments  which  already  have 
some  covered  employees  under  the  act 
(  100.000)  are  covered  for  all  their  employees 
if  they  are  In  an  enterprise  which  has  a 
million  dollars  or  more  In  annual  sales. 

8  Construction  (I  million)  Construc- 
tion companies  which  have  at  least  $350,000 
in  annual  business  are  also  covered  for  mlnl- 
n.um   w.  ge  and   overtime 

9  Seamen  i  100.000  i  Seamen  of  Amerlcan- 
fli\g  vessels  are  covered  for  minimum  wage 
but  not  for  overtime 

10  Telephone  operators  (30,000)  :  The  ex- 
emption for  telephone  operators  is  limited 
to  those  employed  by  an  independently 
owned  telephone  company  which  has  not 
more   than  750  telephones 

Fish  pnxresslng  (33,000):  Seaf(Tod  proces- 
sing emplf)yee8  are  covered  for  minimum 
wage  but  not  for  overtime  (seaf'xxl  canners 
are    treated    In    this    way    under    the    present 

lllW  ) 

12  Processing  and  canning  of  agrlcviltural 
commtxlities  The  28-week  overtime  ex- 
emption for  such  activities  is  reduced  to  20 
weeks  10  unlimited  and  10  llnUted  to  12 
hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week 

13  Puerto  Rico  The  minimum  wage  in 
Puerto  Ricu  is  Increased  by  the  same  per- 
centage as  the  m.iinland  minimum,  subject 
to  review  by  industry  committees  in  hard- 
ship Cases 

14  Urt  adcasters  Announcers,  news  edl- 
to  s  and  chief  engineers  of  broadcasting 
com[)anle«  located  In  cities  of  50.000  or  less 
pi  pulation   are  exempt  from  overtime. 

1")  Bulk  petroleum  dealers  Independ- 
ently riw-ned  and  controlled  local  bulk 
petroleum  distributors  are  exempt  froni 
overtime  if  their  annual  sales  are  less  than 
ll   mlllujn   (exclusive  of  excise  taxes  i 

16  Other  provisions  (a)  Board  and  lodg- 
ing mav  be  included  ;\s  waifes  on  a  basl.s 
of  a  fair  value  calculation  made  by  the 
S«v-retiiry  Also,  such  perquisites  may  be 
exriutifd  from  watjes  to  the  extent  ex- 
cluded under  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment 

lb)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  study 
the  employment  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion In  iTidustrles  covered  by  the  act  and  to 
re)virt  such  studies  to  the  President  and  to 
tl(e  Congress 

(CI  Tlie  .H«»rretary  is  required  to  study  tlie 
complicated  system  of  exemptions  in  the 
a<-t  for  handling  and  pr'K-e.s5lng  agricul- 
tural priwlucls  and  to  report  the  results  and 
reconimend  it  Ions  to  the  next  session  of  this 
Congress 

Total    newly    C(jvere<l    employees.    4  013  OOO 


AMF.NDMKN T  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
TIMNSPORTATION  OF  RPZMAINS, 
FAMILIES.  AND  EFFECTS  OF  FED- 
EFtAL  EMPLOY EEt^  DYINO  ABROAD 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  the 
Coniptrollcr  General,  in  a  Iftter  to  me 
dat«'d  December  16.  1960.  ha.s  pointed  out 
certuin  inrofisisteucies  in  existing  law 
with  regard  to  Federal  employees  serving 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  At  my  direction 
conffMcnci's  were  held  by  staff  member.s 
and  representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office:  and  a  bill  to  remove 
tlie.M*  inconsistencies  has  been  prepared 

This  measure,  which  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing.  restores  to  the  Federal  agency 
involved  authority  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation costs  in  the  following  cases  in- 
volving Federal  employees  .serving  in 
Alaska  aiid  Hawaii : 

First  The  cost  of  transporting  to  his 
home  or  ofRcial  station  the  remaiUA  of 
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an  employee  who  dies  on  duty  in  Alaska 
or  Hawaii. 

Second.  The  cost  of  transporting  tx) 
his  home  the  remains  of  employees'  de- 
pendents who  die  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii. 

Thud  The  cost  of  transporting  to 
their  home  a  deceased  employee's  de- 
pendents and  his  household  effects. 

These  benefits  were  authorized  prior 
to  the  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
as  States  When  they  became  States, 
however,  an  inconsistency  arose  out  of 
the  language  of  applicable  law,  so  that: 
first,  the  cost  of  transporting  the  re- 
mains of  employees  dying  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii  is  not  authorized;  second,  the 
cost  of  Iransjxirting  the  remains  of  em- 
ploytcs  dependents  is  authorized;  and 
thud,  the  cost  of  transporting  to  their 
homes  of  deceased  employees'  depend- 
ents and  household  effects  is  allowed, 
but  only  upon  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  existing  law. 

This  bill  in  plain  language  authorizes 
ihc  Government  to  pay  the  transporta- 
tion costs  in  each  of  the  three  cases. 

This  measure  has  no  effect  upon  exist- 
ing legislation  which  permits  the  return 
to  his  home  or  official  station  of  the 
remains  of  an  employee  who  dies  while 
in  a  travel  status. 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
ippropriate  reference  a  bill  to  accom- 
lilish  these  objectives. 

Inasmuch  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are 
now  States,  it  is  necessary  to  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  apply  the  coverage  to 
Federal  employees  in  these  two  new 
.States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ijill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
:ef erred. 

The  bill  <S  1458  >  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  8.  1940.  relating  to  the  trans- 
i^oitation  of  the  remains,  families,  and 
effects  of  Federal  employees  dying 
abroad,  so  as  to  restore  the  benefits  of 
■-uch  act  to  employees  dying  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.S<  1  vice. 


LONCJEVITY   STEP   INCREASES   FOR 
POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing; recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made 
!u  treat  all  Federal  employees  alike  with 
!ei;a:d  to  fringe  benefits  and  conditions 
of  employment.  To  this  end,  inequities 
liave  been  removed  wherever  found  and 
Nvhenvcr  noted. 

The  bill  I  am  about  to  introduce  is 
but  another  step  in  this  direction.  It 
lel.ites  to  longevity  step  increases  for 
( inployees  subject  to  the  Postal  Pay  Act. 

Mr  President,  employees  in  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  compensated  under  the 
Chissification  Act  receive  longevity  in- 
crea.ses  after  fixed  intervals  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  regular  within- 
.^tep  increase  of  the  position  to  which 
a.ssik'ned.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  How- 
tver.  that  is  not  true  in  the  case  of 
ix)stal  employees. 

The  amount  of  their  longevity  step 
increases   was   established  many  yean 


ago,  and  at  that  time  it  was  fixed  at 
a  flat  amount  of  $100.  It  has  remained 
fixed  at  this  amount  ever  since. 

In  other  words,  our  postal  employees 
are  treated  unjustly  as  the  result  of  an 
antiquated  law.  An  employee  in  the 
Postal  Department  receives  a  periodic 
increase  each  year  after  entering  the 
sei-vice  until  he  reaches  the  top  of  his 
grade.  The  amount  of  the  increase 
bears  a  relationship  to  the  level  of  his 
work.  In  level  one,  it  is  $130.  In  level 
four,  it  is  $160 — this  is  the  level  to  which 
the  bulk  of  postal  employees  are  as- 
signed. The  increase  is  somewhat 
greater  in  the  higher  levels. 

However,  when  he  becomes  eligible 
for  a  longevity  increase,  he  gets  only 
the  fixed  amount  of  $100 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  that  fixes 
longevity  increases  for  postal  workers 
at  an  amount  equal  to  tlie  within-step 
increase  of  the  various  grade  levels. 
Also,  the  bill  provides  that  longevity 
increases  shall  become  effective  at  the 
end  of  10,  13,  and  16  years  of  sen'ice 
so  as  to  more  nearly  con-espond  with 
the  Classification  Act. 

I  want  our  postal  workers  to  know- 
that  I  expect  this  bill  to  be  given  early 
attention  by  the  committee  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  for  action  at  an 
early  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropiiately  re- 
fen-ed. 

The  bill  iS.  1459'  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  longevity  step 
increases  for  postal  employees,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


DESIGNATION  OF  JULY  25  OF  EACH 
YEAR  AS  PUERTO  RICAN  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I  and  myself,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  designating  July  25  of 
each  year  as  Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  focus  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  Nation  on 
the  many  contributions  of  Americans 
from  Puerto  Rico  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Commonwealth's  coming  into  being. 

Since  the  early  1900's  the  Puerto  Rican 
papulation  on  the  mainland  has  grown 
from  500  to  nearly  1  million.  These  citi- 
zens help  to  strengthen  the  strong  ties 
between  the  mainland  and  the  island. 
The  United  States  is  in  a  particularly 
unique  p>osition  with  respect  to  our  is- 
land examples  of  democracy — the  State 
of  Hawaii  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Both  are,  in  a  sense,  an 
extension  of  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  in  sincere  friendship  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Orient  and  Latin  America. 
In  this  capacity  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  making 
a  great  contribution  to  intra-hemls- 
I^ere    understanding.      Puerto    Rico's 


bonds  of  common  language  and  cultural 
background  with  so  much  of  South  and 
Central  America  provide  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  aspirations  and  achievements 
of  the  people  of  the  Americas. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  foreign  affairs  of  our 
own  Nation,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
domestic  impact  migration  from  the 
i.sland  has  had  on  many  of  our  States 

Over  700,000  Puerto  Ricans  in  New- 
York  have  contributed  much  to  the  life 
of  the  city  and  State.  With  an  earning; 
power  in  New  York  City  alone  of  $1  bil- 
lion, these  people  have  added  greatly  to 
the  oveiall  economy.  The  hopes  and 
desires  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  to  an 
extent  been  held  back  by  barriers  of  dis- 
trust and  discrimination.  Puerto  Ricans 
as  well  as  all  Americans  are  entitled  to 
adequate  housing,  equal  educational  fa- 
cilities, and  employment  commensurate 
with  ability — not  place  of  birth. 

As  these  people  come  to  master  Eng- 
lish, as  their  capabilities  become  more 
recognized  and  as  their  innate  talents 
come  to  the  foiefront,  their  contribu- 
tions in  fields  of  national  endeavor  will 
increase.  We  can  look  for  great  results, 
but  every  effort  must  be  made  to  speed 
that  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  70' 
designating  July  25  of  each  year  as 
'Puerto  Rican  Day  in  the  United  States 
of  America,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Javits),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica 
ill  Congress  assembled,  That  July  25  of  each 
year  Is  hereby  designated  as  "Puerto  Rican 
bay  In  the  United  States  of  America,"  and 
the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States  is  auth- 
orized and  requested  to  issue  annually  :i 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. 


EXTENSION  FOR  2  YEARS  TEMPO- 
RARY PROVISIONS  OP  PUBUC 
LAWS  815  AND  874.  81ST  CON- 
GRESS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  <S.  1109)  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  temporary  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress, 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities,  the 
name  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Beall]  may  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AWARD  POSTHUMOUSLY  OP  MEDAL 
TO  DR.  THOMAS  A.  DOOLEY  HI— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr  BRIDOEa  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
BnsHi  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  1377)  to  authorize  the  award 
posthumously  of  an  appropriate  medal 
to  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley  III.  and  that 
his  name  so  appear  on  any  further 
printinj^s  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  VViLhout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  MARKtmNG 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  21.  1961,  the  names  of 
Mr  Moss.  Mr.  SYnrNoror*.  Mr  Long  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  MAa^fusoN  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1389)  to  enable  producers  to  provide  a 
supply  of  turkeys  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers,  to  maintain  orderly 
marketing  conditions  and  to  promote 
and  expand  the  consumption  of  turkeys 
and  turkey  products,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  (for  himself  and  Mr  Huif- 
r-HREY)   on  March  21,  1961. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  —  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  <H  DOC. 
NO.    123) 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  to- 
day the  President  has  sent  to  ron^ress 
the  defense  message,  and  I  understand 
the  message  is  being  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  a-sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  message  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  without 
reading,  and  that  the  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  tl-  -e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

The  me.ssage  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  as  follows: 

To  the  Concjresi  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces,  and  with 
my  concern  over  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion now  and  in  the  future,  no  sinijle 
question  of  policy  has  concerned  me 
more  .since  entering  upwn  these  responsi- 
bilities than  the  adequacy  of  our  present 
and  planned  military  forces  to  accom- 
plish our  major  national  security  objec- 
tives. 

In  January,  while  ordering  certain 
immediately  needed  changes.  I  Instruct- 
ed the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  to  reap- 
praise our  entire  defense  strategy,  capac- 
ity, commitments,  and  needs  in  the  Imht 
of  present  and  future  dangers.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  have  been 
consulted  in  this  reappraisal,  and  I  have 
myself  carefully  reviewed  their  reports 
and  advice. 

Such  a  review  is  obviously  a  tremen- 
dous task  and  it  still  continues.  But 
circumstances  do  not  permit  a  postpone- 
ment of  all  further  action  during  the 
many  additional  months  that  a  full  re- 


appraisal will  require  Consequently  we 
are  now  able  to  present  the  most  urgent 
and  ob\ious  recommendations  for  in- 
cIu.?ion  in  the  fiscal   1962  budget. 

Meanins^ful  defen.se  budget  deci.sions. 
however,  are  not  pos.sible  without  pre- 
liminary decisions  f)n  defense  ^xjlicy. 
reflectint,  both  current  .strategic  a.ssump- 
tions  and  certain  fundamental  princi- 
ples. These  b.i.iir  policies  i.r  priiu-iples. 
OS  .'■tated  below,  wil!  constlt'ite  the  es- 
.^ential  giidelines  aiul  .'t.irKl;\r(l.s  to  t)e 
followed  by  all  civili.m  und  military 
pfr.sonnel  who  work  on  b(  half  of  our 
Nations  Si-cun'y  The  bud^rt  which 
foHoAs.  if  enacted  by  the  Con^'ress  un- 
der Its  own  suh-mn  duly  "to  provide  lor 
the  common  delen.se.  is  dt-signed  to 
iiMplcinent  tlie,-;:  a.si,um[>tion.s  as  we  now 
.see  them,  and  to  chait  a  fre.sh,  clear 
course  lur  i'  ir  6(-u;ity  m  a  tune  oi  M.Miig 
dangers  and  persistent  hope. 

I      BVSIC     DETtNSi:    PoLICTrS 

1.  Tlie  piimary  purpose  of  our  a:m.s 
IS  peace,  nut  war — to  make  certain  that 
they  will  nevt-r  ha'.e  to  be  u.,e;l — to  deter 
all  war.s.  gineral  or  iuv.iled.  nuclear  or 
conventional,  large  or  .small;  to  convince 
a;l  potential  agfiressors  that  any  attack 
would  be  futile:  to  provide  backing;  for 
d:i)lomatic  settlement  of  di.sputes;  to  in- 
sure t)'.e  adequacy  of  our  bargaining 
i)Ower  for  an  end  to  the  amis  race.  The 
ba.sic  PiOblems  facine:  the  world  today 
ore  x\oi  iiu.^eptibie  to  a  mililaiy  solution 
Neither  our  stratfcy  nor  our  p'-ychology 
a.i  a  nation — and  certainly  not  our  econ- 
omy— must  bed  nio  depfiidir.t  upon  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  lari;e  mili- 
tary establi.shment  Our  military  i>os- 
ture  must  be  .sufficiently  flexible  and 
under  control  to  be  con.sistent  with  our 
efforts  to  explore  all  possibilities  ami  to 
take  ever>-  .stet)  to  U^ssi-n  ten'^ions.  to 
r.btain  p^'aceful  .^oiutions.  and  to  secure 
arms  limitations.  Diplomaey  and  de- 
fen.se  are  no  lon;;er  fllslmct  alternatives, 
one  to  be  used  \^here  the  other  falls- 
botli  must  complement  each  other 

Di-sarmament.  .s<>  difficult  and  .so  ur- 
tient,  has  been  much  di.scu.s.s«>d  since  l.)45. 
but  progress  has  not  b»  en  n^.ade  Re- 
crimination in  such  mattt-rs  ;s  seldom 
VLseful.  and  we  for  our  part  are  deter- 
mined to  try  again  In  .so  doir.;;.  we  note 
that,  in  the  public  i)OMri()n  of  both  sides 
m  recent  years,  the  determination  to  be 
.strong  has  been  coupled  w;ih  announced 
wdiingness  to  negotiate.  For  our  part, 
we  know  there  can  be  dialectical  truth  in 
such  a  po.sition.  and  we  shail  do  all  we 
can  to  prove  it  in  action  This  budget  i.> 
wholly  con.^i.st«.'nt  with  our  earnest  de- 
.sire  for  serious  conversation  with  the 
other  side  on  disarmfoiient  If  genuine 
prot:re.s.s  i.s  made,  then  a.s  iciL-.i>'n  i.s  re- 
duced. .s<:)  will  be  our  arnrus. 

2.  Our  amis  will  never  be  u.^rd  to 
strike  the  first  blow  in  any  attack  This 
IS  not  a  confession  of  weakness  but  a 
statement  of  strength  It  i.s  our  national 
tradition  We  must  ofT.set  whatever  ad- 
vantage this  may  appear  to  hand  an  ag- 
gres.sor  by  .so  increasing  the  capability 
of  our  forces  to  respond  swiftly  and  ef- 
fectively to  any  aggressive  move  as  to 
convince  any  would-be  aggressor  that 
such  a  movement  would  be  too  futile 
and  costly  to  undertake.  In  the  area  of 
general  war.  this   doctrme  means  that 


such  capability  must  rest  with  that  por- 
tion of  our  forces  which  would  survive 
the  initial  attack.  We  are  not  creating 
forces  for  a  first  .strike  against  any  other 
nation  We  shall  never  threaten,  pro- 
voke, or  Initiate  aggression — but  if  ag- 
k' res.  ion  should  come,  our  response  will 
b"  .sA ift  and  effective. 

3.  Our  arms  must  be  adequate  to  meet 
our  commitments  and  insure  our  secu- 
rity, without  beiHT  bound  by  arbitrary 
Inid'^'et  ccillnus  This  Nation  can  afford 
to  be  .':tront;  -it  cnnnot  afford  to  be  weak. 
\V  >hall  do  what  is  needed  to  make  and 
to  knpp  us  strong  We  must,  of  course, 
take  advantH::e  of  every  oppc>rtunlty  to 
reduce  military  outlays  as  a  result  of 
-sci'^nliflc  or  managerial  propre.ss.  new 
s'rate^lc  concepts,  a  more  eCRcient. 
maTiaKeal'le  and  thus  more  effective  De- 
fen  e  Eslabli'^hment,  or  International 
aTrecments  for  the  control  and  limita- 
tion of  aims  But  we  must  not  shrink 
from  additional  costs  where  they  are 
necessary  The  additional  $650  million 
in  exjx-nditures  for  fl.scal  1962  which  I 
am  recommending  today,  while  relative- 
ly small  are  too  urgent  to  be  governed 
by  a  budget  largely  decided  before  our 
defen.se  review  had  been  completed  In- 
deed, in  the  long  run  the  net  effect  of  all 
the  chan^jes  I  am  rec<.)mmending  will  be 
to  provide  a  more  economical  budget. 
liut  I  cannot  piomi.se  tliat  in  later  years 
we  need  not  be  prepared  to  si)end  still 
more  for  what  Is  Indispensable  Much 
depends  on  the  course  followed  by  other 
nations  As  a  proportion  of  gro.ss  na- 
f.  )nal  product,  as  a  .share  of  our  total 
budi?''  and  m  comparl.son  with  our  na- 
tional effort  in  earl;'»r  times  of  war.  this 
increa.'^e  m  defense  expenditures  Is  still 
sub.stanlially  below  what  our  citizens 
liave  b-  en  willing  and  are  now  able  to 
supixtrt  as  insurance  on  their  security — 
insiirance  we  hope  is  never  needed— but 
insurance  we  must  nevertheless  pur- 
chase 

4  Our  arm-  must  be  .subject  to  ulti- 
mate civilian  control  and  command  at 
all  times.  In  war  as  well  as  peace  The 
basic  deci.sions  on  our  participation  In 
any  conflict  and  our  resix)n.se  to  any 
tlir--at  -  includini.'  all  deci.sions  relating 
to  the  u.se  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  the  es- 
calation of  a  .small  war  into  a  large 
one- will  bt»  made  by  the  regularly 
constituted  civilian  authorities  This 
requires  effective  and  protected  organi- 
zation, procedures,  facilities,  and  com- 
munication In  the  event  of  attack  di- 
rected toward  this  objective,  as  well  as 
defensive  measures  desitrned  to  Insure 
thoui^htful  luid  .selective  decisions  by  the 
civilian  authorities.  This  me.s.sare  and 
budi-et  al.o  reflect  that  basic  principle 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  have 
had  the  earnest  coun.sel  of  our  senior 
military  advLcrs  and  m.^ny  others  — and 
in  fact  they  .supiwrt  the  creat  majority 
of  tlie  decisions  reflected  in  this  budizet. 
But  I  have  not  delegated  to  anyone  else 
the  rosp<.-)nsibiIities  for  decision  which 
are  Imiw^^-d  upon  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

5  Our  strategic  arms  and  defenses 
must  be  adequate  to  deter  any  deliberate 
nucle.^  attack  on  the  United  SLatcs  or 
our  allies  by  making  clear  to  any  poten- 
tial aggressor  that  sufflcient  retaliatory 
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forces  will  be  able  to  survive  a  first 
strike  and  penetrate  his  defenses  in 
order  to  inflict  unacceptable  losses  upon 
him.  As  I  indicated  In  an  address  to  the 
.'ienate  some  31  months  ago,  this  deter- 
rence does  not  depend  upon  a  simple 
comparl.son  of  missiles  on  hand  before 
an  attack.  It  has  been  publicly  ac- 
knowledged for  several  years  that  this 
Nation  has  not  led  the  world  In  missile 
strength  Moreover,  we  will  not  strike 
first  In  any  conflict.  But  what  we  have 
and  must  continue  to  have  is  the  ability 
to  survive  a  first  blow  and  respond  with 
devastating  power.  This  deterrent 
power  depends  ru5t  only  on  the  nimiber 
of  our  mi.sslles  and  bombers,  but  on  their 
state  of  readiness,  their  ability  to  survive 
attack,  and  the  flexibility  and  sureness 
with  which  we  can  control  them  to 
•ichieve  our  nptional  purpose  and  strate- 
gic objectives. 

(j  The  strength  and  deployment  of  our 
forces  in  combination  with  those  of  our 
allies  should  be  sufficiently  powerful  and 
mobile  to  prevent  the  steady  erosion  of 
the  free  world  through  limited  wars; 
and  it  is  this  role  that  should  constitute 
the  primary  mission  of  our  oversea 
forces  Non nuclear  wans,  and  sub- 
limited  01  guerrilla  warfare,  have  since 
1945  constituted  the  most  active  and 
constant  threat  to  free  world  security. 
I'hose  units  of  our  forces  which  are  sta- 
tioned overseas,  or  designed  to  flght  over- 
-seas.  can  be  most  usefully  oriented 
toward  deterr.ng  or  confining  those  con- 
flicts which  do  not  justify  and  must  not 
kad  to  a  general  nuclear  attack.  In  the 
event  of  a  major  aggression  that  could 
not  be  repulsed  by  conventional  forces. 
we  must  be  prepared  to  take  whatever 
action  with  whatever  weapons  are  ap- 
propriate. But  our  objective  now  Is  to 
increase  our  ability  to  confine  oiu"  re- 
sponse to  noiinuclear  weapons,  and  to 
lessen  the  incentive  for  any  limited  ag- 
!.;ie.ssiun  by  making  clear  what  our  re- 
spon.se  will  accomplish.  In  most  areas 
of  the  world,  the  main  burden  of  local 
defen^e  against  overt  attack,  subversion. 
and  guerrilla  warfare  must  rest  on  local 
populations  and  forces.  But  given  the 
treat  likellhcxxl  and  seriousness  of  this 
threat,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  In  the  form  of 
strong,  highly  mobile  forces  trained  In 
this  type  of  warfare,  some  of  which  must 
be  deployed  in  foi"ward  areas,  with  a 
substantial  airlift  and  sealift  capacity 
and  prestocke<3  oversea  bases. 

7.  Our  defen.se  posture  must  be  both 
flexible  and  determined.  Any  potentUl 
Ht.:Kresso"  contemplating  an  attack  on 
any  part  o.  the  free  world  with  any  kind 
of  weapons,  conventional  or  nuclear. 
must  know  that  oiu-  response  will  be 
suitable,  selective,  swift,  and  effective. 
While  he  may  be  uncertain  of  its  exact 
nature  and  location,  there  must  be  no 
uncertainty  about  our  determination 
and  capacity  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
nece.s.sary  to  meet  our  obligations.  We 
must  be  able  to  make  deliberate  choices 
m  w  capons  and  strategy,  shift  the  tempo 
of  our  production  and  alter  the  direction 
of  our  forces  to  meet  rapidly  changing 
conditions  or  objectives  at  very  short  no- 
tice and  under  any  circumstances.  Our 
vveapon  systems  must  be  usable  In  a 
manner  permitting  deliberation  and  dis- 


crimination as  to  timing,  scope,  and  tar- 
gets in  response  to  civilian  authority; 
and  oiu"  defenses  must  be  secure  against 
prolonged  reattack  as  well  as  a  surprise 
first  strike.  To  purchase  productive  ca- 
pacity and  to  initiate  development  pro- 
grams that  may  never  need  to  be  used — 
as  this  budget  proposes — adopts  an  in- 
surance p>olicy  of  buying  alternative  fu- 
ture options. 

8.  Our  defense  posture  must  be  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  danger  of  Irra- 
tional or  unpremeditated  general  war — 
the  danger  of  an  unnecessary  escalation 
of  a  small  war  into  a  large  one,  or  of 
miscalculation  or  misinterpretation  of  an 
incident  or  enemy  intention.  Our  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  reach  agreements  on 
the  prevention  of  surprise  attack,  an  end 
to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapon.s — in- 
deed all  our  efforts  to  end  the  arms 
race — are  aimed  at  this  objective.  We 
shall  strive  for  improved  communication 
among  all  nations,  to  make  cle?.r  our  own 
intentions  and  re.sohition,  and  to  prevent 
any  nation  from  underestimating  the  re- 
sponse of  any  other,  as  has  too  often 
happened  in  the  past.  In  addition  our 
own  military  activities  mu.st  be  safe- 
guarded against  the  possibility  of  inad- 
vertent triggering  incidents.  But  even 
more  importantly,  we  must  make  certain 
that  OIU"  retaliatory  power  does  not  rest 
on  decisions  made  in  ambiguous  circum- 
stances, or  permit  a  catastrophic  mis- 
take. 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  or  in  this  message  to  either  boast  of 
our  strength  or  dwell  up>on  our  needs  and 
dangers.  It  is  sufflcient  to  say  that  the 
budgetaiT  recommendations  which  fol- 
low, together  with  other  policy,  organ- 
izational and  related  changes,  and 
studies  now  underway  administratively, 
are  designed  to  provide  for  an  increased 
strength,  flexibility,  and  control  in  our 
Defense  Establishment  in  accordance 
with  the  above  policies. 

ZX.    BTRENOTHENINO    AITO    PROTECTING    DUE    STRA- 
TBGIC  DE-T^IHENT  AND  DEFENBES 

A.  Improving  our  missile  deterrent: 
As  a  power  which  will  never  strike  first, 
our  hopes  for  anj'thlng  close  to  an  abso- 
lute deterrent  must  rest  on  weapwns 
which  come  from  hidden,  moving,  or  in- 
vulnerable bases  which  will  not  be  wiped 
out  by  a  surprise  attack.  A  retaliatory 
capacity  based  on  adequate  numbers  of 
these  weapons  would  deter  any  aggressor 
from  launching  or  even  threatening  an 
attack — an  attack  he  knew  could  not  find 
or  destroy  enough  of  our  force  to  prevent 
hLs  own  destruction. 

1.  Polaris:  The  ability  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  Polaris  submarine  to  operate 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  seas  for 
long  periods  and  to  launch  it5  ballistic, 
solid-fuel,  nuclear-armed  missiles  while 
submerged  gives  this  weapons  system  a 
very  high  degree  of  mobility  and  con- 
cealment, making  it  virtually  immune  to 
ballistic  missile  attack. 

In  the  light  of  the  high  degree  of 
success  attained  to  date  in  its  develop- 
ment, production,  and  operation,  I 
strongly  recommend  that  the  Polaris 
program  be  greatly  expanded  and  ac- 
celerated. I  have  earlier  directed  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  stated  in  my 
state  of  the  Union  message,  to  increase 


the  fiscal  year  1961  program  frmn  5  sub- 
marine starts  to  10,  and  to  accelerate 
the  delivery  of  these  and  other  Polaris 
submarines  still  under  construction. 
This  action  will  provide  5  more  opera- 
tional submarines  about  9  months  earlier 
than  previously  planned. 

For  fiscal  year  1962,  I  recommend  the 
construction  of  10  more  Polaris  subma- 
rines, making  a  total  of  29,  plus  1  ad- 
ditional tender.  These  10  submarines, 
together  v.ith  the  10  programed  for 
ft.scal  year  1961,  are  scheduled  to  be 
delivered  at  the  rate  of  1  a  month  or  12 
a  year,  beginning  In  June  1963,  com- 
pared with  the  previous  rate  of  5  a  year. 
Under  this  schedule,  a  force  of  29  Polar's 
submarines  can  be  completed  and  at 
sea  2  months  before  the  present  pro- 
gram called  for  19  boats,  and  2  years 
earlier  than  would  be  possible  under  the 
old  5-a-year  rate.  These  29  submarines, 
each  with  a  full  complement  of  missiles, 
will  be  a  fonnidable  deterrent  force. 
The  sooner  they  are  on  station,  the  safer 
we  will  be.  And  our  emphasis  upon  a 
weapon  distinguished  primarily  for  its 
invulnerability  is  another  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  our  posture  as  a  nation 
is  defensive  and  not  aggressive. 

I  also  recormnend  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  long-range  Polaris  A-3  be 
accelerat-ed  in  order  to  become  available 
a  year  earlier,  at  an  eventual  savings  in 
the  procurement  of  the  A-2  system. 

This  longer  range  missile  with  im- 
proved penetration  capability  will 
greatly  enhance  the  operational  flexibil- 
ity of  the  Polaris  force  and  reduce  its 
exposui-e  to  shore-based  antisubmarine 
warfare  measures.  Finally,  we  must  in- 
crease the  allowance  of  Polaris  missiles 
for  practice  firing  to  provide  systematic 
"proving  ground"  data  for  determining 
and  improving  operational  reliabiUty. 

The  increases  in  this  program,  includ- 
ing $15  million  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  additional  crews,  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  budget  increases — $1.34 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority  on 
a  full  funded  basis,  over  a  4 -year  period 
though  only  $270  million  in  expenditures 
in  flscal  1962.  I  consider  this  a  wise 
investment  in  our  future. 

2.  Minuteman :  Another  strategic  mis- 
sile system  which  will  play  a  major  role 
in  our  deteiTent  force,  with  a  high  degree 
of  survivability  under  ballistic  missile 
attack,  is  the  solid  fuel  Minuteman. 
This  system  is  planned  to  be  deployed  in 
well-dispersed  hardened  sites  and,  even- 
tually, in  a  mobile  mode  on  railroad  cars 
On  the  basis  of  the  success  of  tests 
conducted  to  date  and  the  importance 
of  this  system  to  our  overall  strategy.  I 
recommend  the  following  steps: 

1.  Certain  design  changes  to  improve 
the  reliability,  guidance  accuracy,  range. 
and  reentry  of  this  missile  should  be 
incorporated  earlier  than  previously 
planned,  by  additional  funding  for  re- 
search and  development. 

2.  A  more  generous  allotment  of  mis- 
siles for  practice  firing  should,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Polaris,  be  provided  to  fur- 
nish more  operational  data  sooner. 

3.  The  three  mobile  Minuteman 
squadrons  funded  in  the  January  budget 
should  be  deferred  for  the  time  being 
and  replaced  by  three  more  fixed -base 
squadrons    rthus    increasing    the    total 
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number  of  Tn^iwMi**  added  by  some  two- 
thirds).  DeTelopment  work  on  the  mo- 
bile version  wUl  continue . 

4.  Minuteman  capacity  production 
should  be  doubled  to  enable  us  to  move 
to  still  higher  levels  of  strength  more 
swiftly  should  future  conditions  war- 
rant doubling  oiur  production.  There 
are  great  uncertainties  as  to  the  future 
capabilities  of  others;  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  struggles  now  going  on 
tn  many  of  the  world's  trouble  spots;  and 
as  to  future  technological  breakthroughs 
either  by  us  or  any  other  nation.  In 
view  of  these  major  uncertainties,  it  is 
essential  that,  here  aijain.  we  adopt  an 
Insurance  philoaophy  and  hedge  our 
risks  by  buyinc  options  on  alternative 
courses  of  actioi  We  can  reduce  lead- 
time  by  proTidlng.  now.  additional 
standby  production  capacity  that  may 
never  need  to  be  used,  or  used  only  In 
part,  and  by  constructing  additional 
bases  which  erents  may  prove  could 
safely  have  been  postponed  to  the  next 
fiscal  year.  But  that  option  Is  well 
worth  the  added  cost. 

Together,  theae  recommendations  for 
Minuteman  will  require  the  addition  of 
$96  million  in  new  obligational  authority 
to  the  January  budget  estimate 

3.  Skybolt:  Another  type  of  missile 
less  likely  to  be  completely  eliminated 
by  enemy  attack  is  the  air-to-ground 
missile  carried  by  a  plane  that  can  be  off 
the  ground  before  an  attack  commences. 
Skyt>olt  is  a  long-range  (1,000-mile)  air- 
launched,  solid-fuel  nuclear-warhead 
ballistic  missile  designed  to  be  carried  by 
the  B-52  and  the  British  V-bombers.  Its 
successful  development  and  production 
may  extend  the  useful  life  of  our  bomb- 
ers into  the  missile  age — and  its  ranee  is 
far  superior  to  the  present  Hound  Dog 
missiles. 

I  recommend  that  an  additional  $50 
million  in  new  obligational  authority  be 
added  to  the  1962  budget  to  enable  this 
program  to  go  forward  at  an  orderly  rate. 

B.  I^rotecting  our  bomber  deterrent. 
The  ccxisiderably  more  rapid  growth 
p.ojected  for  our  ballistic  missile  force 
does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  manned 
bombers — although  no  funcLs  were  in- 
cluded in  the  January  budget  for  the 
further  prociu'ement  of  n-52  heavy 
bombers  and  B-58  medium  bombers,  and 
I  do  not  propose  any.  Our  existing 
bomber  forces  constitute  our  cJ-.tef  hope 
for  deterring  attack  durinx  this  period 
prior  to  the  completion  of  our  missile 
expansion.  However,  only  those  planes 
that  would  not  be  destroyed  on  the 
ground  in  the  event  of  a  surpri.se  attack 
striking  their  base  can  be  considered 
sufficiently  invxilnerable  to  deter  an 
aggressor. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  follow- 
ing steps  to  protect  our  bomber  deter- 
rent: 

1.  Airborne  alert  capacity:  That  por- 
tion of  our  force  which  is  constantly 
in  the  air  is  clearly  the  least  vulnerable 
portion.  I  am  asking  for  the  funds  to 
continue  the  present  level  of  indoctrina- 
tion training  flights,  and  to  complete 
the  standby  capacity  and  materials 
needed  to  place  one-eighth  of  our  entire 
heavy  bomber  force  on  airborne  alert  at 
any  time.  I  also  strongly  urge  the  re- 
enactmeat  at  section  512^b>  of  the  De- 


partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
for  1961.  which  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  if  the  President  determines  It 
is  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  cost  of 
a  full  airborne  alert  as  a  deficiency 
expense  approved  by  the  Congres-s. 

2.  Increased  ground  alert  force  and 
bomb  alarms:  Stratet^ic  bombers  stand- 
mg  by  on  a  ground  alert  of  15  minutes 
can  aLso  have  a  hh:h  deKioe  of  surviva- 
bility provided  adequate  and  timely 
warning  is  available.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  proportion  of  our  B-52 
and  B-47  forces  on  Rrtsund  alert  should 
be  increased  until  about  lialf  of  our 
total  force  is  on  alert.  In  aildition. 
bomb  alarm  detectors  and  bomb  alarm 
signals  .should  be  instjilled  at  key  warn- 
ing and  communication  points  and  all 
SAC  bases,  to  make  certain  tliat  a  de- 
pendable notification  of  aiiv  sun>ri.se  at- 
tack cannot  be  ehmin.^ted.  I-orty-five 
million  dollars  m  new  oblijjational  au- 
tiiority  will  pay  for  all  of  the.se  mea.suies. 

C.  Improvm,^  our  continental  defon.se 
ana  warning  sy.stoms:  Because  of  the 
speed  and  desti  uctivent'.->.s  of  the  inter- 
continental balli.stic  nii-ssile  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  it  can  be  launched, 
timely  warning  of  any  potential  attack 
IS  of  crucial  importance  not  only  for 
preserving  our  population  but  also  for 
preserving  a  .sufTicient  iKirtion  of  our 
military  forces — thus  deterring  such  an 
attack  before  it  is  launched.  For  any 
attacker  knows  that  evor>'  additional 
inin'ite  gained  mean.s  l^.at  a  lar'.T''r  part 
of  our  retaliatory  force  can  be  laiuiched 
before  it  can  be  de.stroycd  on  the  frroiind. 
We  mu.st  a.ssure  ourselves,  therefore, 
that  every  feasible  action  is  being  taken 
to  provide  .such  warning. 

To  supplement  the  ballistic  mi.s.si!e 
early  warning  .syj^tem  iBMEWS^  on 
which  construction  is  now  proceeding  as 
fa.st  as  is  practical,  the  satclllte-borne 
Midas  system,  now  imder  development, 
is  designed  to  provide  about  30  minutes 
of  warning  by  detecting  mKslles  Imme- 
diately after  latmchlng  Together  with 
BMKWS.  Mida."?  would  ereatly  Increa.se 
the  assurance  and  reliability  of  timelv 
warning.  I  recommend  that  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  in  new  obligational 
authority  tx^  added  to  the  1962  budget 
to  accelerate  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  Midas  program,  with 
the  goal  of  achieving  an  operational 
sj'stem  at  an  earlier  date. 

For  the  next  several  years  at  least, 
however,  we  shall  have  to  continue  to 
provide  a  defense  again.st  manned 
bomber  attack.  Such  an  attack  Is  mast 
likely  to  coincide  with,  or  follow,  a  bal- 
listic missile  attack  seeking  to  incapac- 
itate our  antibomber  defense  system. 
Measures  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  air  defense 
system  to  cope  with  a  combined  attack. 
I  recommend  $23  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  be  added  to  the  1962 
budget  for  this  purpose. 

D.  Improving  the  command  and  con- 
trol of  our  strategic  deterrent :  The  basic 
policies  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
message  lay  new  emphasis  on  improved 
command  and  control — more  flexible. 
more  selective,  more  deliberate,  better 
protected  and  under  ultimate  civilian 
authority  at  all  times.  This  requires 
not  only  the  development  and  installa- 


tion of  new  equipment  and  facilities,  but, 
even  more  importantly,  increased  atten- 
tion to  all  organizational  and  proce- 
dural arrangements  for  the  President 
and  others.  The  invulnei-able  and  con- 
tinuous command  posts  and  communi- 
cations centers  provided  in  these  recom- 
mendations I  requiring  an  additional  $16 
million  in  new  obligational  authority  i 
Hrc  only  the  be^;inning  of  a  major  but 
ab.s<ilutely  vital  effort  to  achieve  a  truly 
unihed.  nationwide,  indestructible  sys- 
tem to  insure  high-level  command  com- 
munication and  control  and  a  properly 
authorized  respor.se  under  any  condi- 
tions. 

K.  There  are  a  number  of  other  space 
and  re.-iearch  programs  related  to  our 
strategic  and  continental  air  defense 
forces  which  I  find  require  additional 
support.  'Ihese  include  missile  defense 
and  penelration  aids,  Dynasoar.  Advent. 
Defender.  Discoverer,  and  certain  other 
proi^rams.  An  additional  $226  million 
in  new  obligational  authority  is  re- 
quested to  finance  them. 

l:l      PTR!  NCTIIKNINC     OeH     KV.lLm     TO    OKVT%     Ol 
CONFlffE     LIMITED    WA«S 

The  free  world's  security  can  be  en- 
dan>.:ered  not  only  by  a  nuclear  attack, 
but  also  by  l)elng  slowly  nibbled  away 
at  the  periphery  regardless  of  our  stra- 
tegic power,  by  forces  of  subversion,  infil- 
tration. Intimidation.  Indirect  or  non- 
overt  aggression,  internal  revolution, 
diplomatic  blackmail,  guerrilla  warfare, 
or  a  series  of  limited  wars. 

In  this  area  of  local  wars,  we  must 
Inevitably  count  on  the  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  other  peoples  and  nations  who 
share  our  concern.  Indeed,  their  inter- 
ests are  more  often  directly  engaged  in 
such  conflicts.  The  self-reliant  are  also 
those  whom  It  is  easiest  to  help — and  for 
thee  reasons  we  must  continue  and  re- 
shape the  military  assistance  program 
which  I  have  discus.sed  earlier  in  my  spe- 
cial message  on  foreign  aid. 

But  to  meet  our  own  extensive  com- 
mitments and  needed  Improvements  In 
conventional  forces,  I  recommend  the 
folloxing : 

A.  Strengthened  capacity  to  meet  lim- 
if.ed  and  guerrilla  warfare — limited  mili- 
tary adventures  and  threats  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world  that  are  not  large 
cnoufTh  to  justify  the  label  of  "limited 
war."  We  need  a  greater  ability  to  deal 
with  fTuerrilla  forces,  insurrections,  and 
subversion.  Much  of  our  effort  to  create 
guerrilla  and  antiguerrilla  capabilities 
has  in  the  past  been  aimed  at  general 
war.  We  must  be  ready  now  to  deal 
with  any  size  of  force.  Including  small 
externally  supported  bands  of  men;  and 
we  must  help  train  local  forces  to  be 
equally  efTcctivc. 

B.  Expanded  research  on  nonnuclear 
weapons:  A  few  .selected  high-priority 
areas — strategic  systems,  air  defense, 
and  space — have  received  the  over- 
whelming prop)ortion  of  our  defense  re- 
search effort.  Yet,  technology  promises 
great  Improvements  In  nonnuclear  arma- 
ments as  well;  and  It  Is  Important  that 
we  be  in  the  forefront  of  these  develop- 
ments. What  Is  needed  are  entirely  new 
types  of  nonnuclear  weapons  and  equip- 
ment— with  Increased  firepower,  mobil- 
ity,   and    communications,    and    more 
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suited  to  the  kind  of  tasks  our  limited 
war  forces  w  ill  most  likely  be  required  to 
perform  I  include  here  antisubmarine 
ur.rfare  as  well  as  land  and  air  opera- 
t'-.ns  I  recommend,  therefore,  an  addi- 
tional $122  million  in  new  obligational 
r.uthority  to  speed  up  current  limited 
warfare  research  and  development  pro- 
rrams  and  to  provide  for  the  initiation 
of  entirely  new  programs. 

C  Increased  flexibility  of  conven- 
tional forces:  Our  capacity  to  move 
force*  in  sizable  numbers  on  short  no- 
tice and  to  b?  able  to  snipport  them  tn 
one  or  more  crisis  areas  could  avoid  the 
nee:l  for  a  much  lai-ger  commitment  lat- 
er Pollowin-;  my  earlier  direction,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  taken  steps' 
both  to  acc.irrate  and  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  airlift  aircraft.  A  total  of 
1?9  new.  loT.rer  range,  modem  airlift 
aircraft  will  be  procured  thrcugh  fiscal 
ypar  1962.  compared  with  the  50  pre- 
Mou.sly  protiramed.  An  additional 
fl72  million  new  obligational  authority 
will  be  required  la  the  1962  budget  to 
finance  this  expanded  program. 

These  additional  aircraft  will  help  to 
nieot  our  airlift  requirements  until  the 
new  specially  designed,  long-range,  jet- 
rowered  C-141  tramport  becomes  avall- 
.ible  A  contractor  for  this  program 
l.as  been  selected  and  active  develop- 
ment work  will  soon  be  started.  Ade- 
quate funds  are  already  included  in  the 
.Tanuary  budget  to  finance  this  program 
through  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  am  also  recommending  In  this  mes- 
sa.-^e  $40  million  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional amphibious  transport  of  a  new 
type,  increasing  both  the  speed  and  the 
capability  of  Marine  Corps  sealift  ca- 
pacity; and  $84  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  for  an  increase  In  the 
Navy's  ship  rehabilitation  and  modernl- 
?:ition  proLTrara.  inakinti  possible  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  ship  over- 
hauls <as  well  as  a  higher  level  of  naval 
aucraft  maintenance). 

But  additional  tran.sport  is  not 
eiiouL-h  for  quick  flexibility.  I  am  rec- 
ommending $230  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  for  lncrea.''ed  procure- 
ment of  such  items  as  helicopters,  rifles, 
modern  nonnuclear  weapwns.  electronics 
and  ceniniuni  rations  equipment,  im- 
pro'.ed  ammunition  for  artillery  and  in- 
fantry weapons,  and  torpedoes.  Some 
important  new  advances  in  ammunition 
a:id  bombs  can  make  a  sizable  qualita- 
tive jump  in  our  limited  war  capabil- 
ities 

D  Increased  nonnuclear  capacities  of 
r'"hter  aircraft :  Manned  aircraft  will 
be  needed  even  during  the  1965-75  mla- 
s.le  era  for  various  limited  war  mis- 
sions. Target  recognition,  destruction 
of  all  tyi>es  of  targets  when  extreme 
accuracy  is  required,  and  the  control 
of  airspace  over  enemy  territory  will  all 
continue  to  be  tasks  best  performed  by 
manned  aircraft. 

Expected  phaseout  of  Navy  and  Air 
Force  fighters  by  1965.  together  with  re- 
duced numbers  and  increasing  obsoles- 
cence of  the  n?maining  aircraft,  make 
necessary  the  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced tactical  fighter  emphasizing  non- 
iiuclear    capabilities.    I   am   requesting 
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$45  million  in  new  oblicational  authority 
for  this  purpose. 

Meanwhile.  I  am  i-ecommendins  $25 
million  in  new  obligational  autlioniy  for 
the  modification  of  the  F-105  tactical 
fighter  to  improve  its  capabilitj  to  han- 
dle conventionally  armed  •irdnnnce 
items,  anr^  to  Increase  its  suitability  for 
airstrips  of  all  types  of  areas. 

E.  Incrca-ed  personnel,  trair  inrr.  and 
readiness  for  conventional  fovcos:  I  am 
recommending  $39  million  in  new  obli- 
gational authority  for  increa.ses  in  Armj' 
personnel  strength  to  expand  .uucrrilla 
varfare  units  and  round  out  ether  ex- 
Lstirg  units,  and  an  incr?ase  in  the 
Marin"  Con>s  to  bring  it  up  closer  to 
authoiized  strength  levels.  <  Tn  addi- 
tion, personnel  is  be  in?  added  to  the 
Navy  for  Polaris  crevs,  and  to  tlie  Air 
Force  for  tlic  ground  alert  e\paiirion.> 
The  sum  of  these  personnel  additions  is 
13,000  men.  I  am  also  recommending 
$25  million  additional  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  for  pay  of  retired  per- 
sonnel of  the  military  forces. 

But  more  pcr.sonncl  alone  is  not 
enough.  I  am  recommending  an  addi- 
tional $65  million  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  Increased  readiness  train- 
ing of  Army  and  Air  Force  unit;;.  These 
funds  will  provide  for  additional  field 
training  and  mobility  exercises  for  the 
Army  and  test  exercises  for  the  compos- 
ite airstrike  forces  and  MATS  unit. 
We  recogni/e  the  role  of  exercises  and 
deployments  in  demonstratimr  to  our 
friends  and  opponents  our  abihty  to  de- 
ploy forces  rapidly  in  a  crisis. 

IV.  SWINGS  M\3E  ro«;rn!i  r  et  procress 

The  elimination  of  wa.stc.  duplication, 
and  outmoded  or  unju.<;tifiablc  expendi- 
ture items  from  the  defense  budget  is  a 
long  and  arduous  undertaking,  resisted 
by  special  arguments  and  interests  from 
economic,  military,  technical,  and  other 
special  groups.  There  are  hundreds  of 
ways,  most  of  them  with  some  merit,  for 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  defense; 
and  it  is  understandable  that  every  critic 
of  this  budget  will  have  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  economy  on  some  expenditures 
other  than  those  that  affect  his  branch 
of  the  service,  or  his  plant,  or  his  com- 
munity. 

But  hard  decisions  must  be  made. 
Unneeded  facilities  or  projects  must  be 
phased  out.  The  Defense  Establishment 
must  be  lean  and  fit.  efficient  and  efTec-" 
tive.  always  adjusting  to  new  oppor- 
tunities and  advances,  and  planning  for 
the  future.  The  national  intei-est  must 
be  weighed  against  si>ecial  or  local  in- 
terests; and  it  is  the  national  interest 
that  calls  UF>on  us  to  cut  our  losses  and 
cut  back  those  programs  in  which  a  very 
dim  promise  no  longer  justifies  a  very 
large  cost. 

Specifically : 

1.  Our  decision  to  acquire  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  second -generation 
solid-fuel  missiles  of  increased  invulner- 
ability (Polaris  and  Minuteman  enables 
us  to  eliminate  safely  the  last  tw  o  squad- 
rons of  Titan  originally  contemplated. 
Tliese  would  not  have  become  opera- 
tional imtU  1964,  and  at  a  cost  of  $270 
million — a  cost  several  times  that  of  the 
Ibfinuteman  missiles  we  are  purchasing 
for  the  same  period  and  could  increase 


v.ith  our  standby  facility.  One  himdnxl 
million  dollars  m  the  1962  budget  can  be 
."=a\ed  by  this  adjustment. 

2  The  phaseout  of  a  number  of  B-47 
medium  bomber  wings  already  planned 
will  be  accelerated  to  provide  promptly 
the  trained  crews  required  lor  the  ex- 
panded ground  alert  program  'Fi.scal 
1952  savings:  $33  million  » 

3  Additional  personnel  will  also  be 
made  available  by  the  immediate  phase- 
out  of  the  subsonic  Snaik  a.rbreathing 
Ion  -ran?e  missile,  which  is  now  con- 
sidered obsolete  and  of  marginal  mili- 
tary value  in  view  of  ICBM  develop- 
ments, the  Snnrk's  low  reliability  and 
penetrability,  the  lack  of  p>ositive  control 
over  it?  launchinfrs,  and  the  location  of 
the  entire  wing  at  an  unprotected  site 
'Fi.scal  1962  savings:  $7  million.' 

4.  The  acquired  mi^ssile  capability  pro- 
gramed by  this  message  also  makes  un- 
npces.sar>'  and  economically  unjustifiable 
the  development  of  the  B-70  mach  3 
manned  bomber  as  a  full  weapons  sys- 
tem at  this  time.  The  B-70  would  not 
become  available  in  operational  numbers 
until  well  beyond  1965.  By  that  time 
we  expect  to  have  a  It-.rge  number  of  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles,  fully 
tested  and  In  place,  as  well  as  a  substan- 
tial manned  bomber  force  mostly 
equipped  with  air-to-ground  missiles. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  high  cost  of 
the  B-70  system,  its  lesser  survivability 
as  a  ground-based  system,  and  Its 
preat-er  vulnerability  in  the  air  compared 
to  missiles,  its  capabilities  as  a  second 
strike  system  do  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
ficient advantages  over  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive mi-ssile.  or  even  a  B-52  or  suc- 
ces.sor  bomber  equipped  with  Skybolt.  to 
ju.stify  a  reque.t  in  fiscal  1962  for  $35« 
milhon. 

We  reco?ni7e,  however,  that  there  are 
still  uncertainties  with  respect  to  the  op- 
erational characteristics  of  our  planned 
missile  force.  We  also  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  advantages  inher- 
ent in  a  controlled  force  cf  manned 
bombers.  To  preserve  the  option  of  de- 
veloping this  manned  bomber  weapon 
system,  if  we  sliould  later  determine  such 
a  system  is  required,  I  recommend  that 
the  B-70  program  be  carried  forward 
essentially  to  explore  the  problems  of 
flying  at  tliree  times  the  speed  of  sound 
with  an  airframe  potentially  useful  as  a 
bomber,  with  the  development  of  a  small 
number  of  prototype  aircraft  and  related 
bomb-navigation  systems.  We  should 
also  explore  the  possibility  of  developing 
a  manned  bomber  system  specifically  de- 
signed to  operate  in  an  environment  in 
which  both  sides  have  large  ICBM  forces. 

Even  on  this  more  limited  basis,  the 
B-70  project  will  cost  $1.3  billion  before 
it  is  completed  in  1967.  Approximately 
$800  million  has  already  been  provided. 
$220  million  is  now  requested  for  1962 — 
$138  million  less  than  the  amount  In- 
cluded in  the  January  budget — and  the 
balance  will  be  required  in  subsequent 
years.  The  total  development  program 
which  I  am  recommending  will  cost  $1.4 
billion  less  than  that  previously  planned. 

5.  Nearly  15  years  and  about  $1  billion 
have  been  devoted  to  the  attempted  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear-pov/ered  air- 
craft; but  the  possibility  of  achieving  a 
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militarily  useful  aircraft  in  the  foresee- 
able future  is  still  very  remote.  The  Jan- 
uary budget  already  recommended  a 
severe  curtailment  of  this  project,  cut- 
ting the  level  of  effort  in  half  by  limiting 
the  scope  to  only  one  of  the  two  different 
engines  under  development,  although 
not  indicating  which  one.  We  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  reach  a  clean- 
cut  decision  in  this  matter.  Trans- 
ferring the  entire  subject  matter  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget 
where  it  belongs,  as  a  nondefense  re- 
search item,  we  propose  to  terminate  de- 
velopment effort  on  both  approaches  on 
the  nuclear  powerplant.  comprising  re- 
actor and  engine,  and  on  the  airframe : 
but  to  carry  forward  scientific  research 
and  development  in  the  fields  of  high 
temperature  materials  and  high  per- 
formance reactors,  which  is  related  to 
AEC's  broad  objectives  in  atomic  reactor 
development  including  some  work  at  the 
present  plants,  making  use  of  their 
scientific  teams.  This  will  save  an  ad- 
ditional $35  million  in  the  Defense 
budget  for  fiscal  1962  below  the  figure 
previously  reduced  In  January,  and  will 
avoid  a  future  expenditure  of  at  least 
$1  billion,  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  achieve  first  experimental  flight. 

6.  The  January  budget  did  not  include 
funds  for  the  continued  development  of 
the  Navy's  "Missileer"  fleet  defense  air- 
craft, but  funds  were  included  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  Eagle  mis- 
sile— designed  for  use  by  the  Missileer — 
in  the  hope  that  it  could  be  adapted  for 
use  by  some  other  aircraft.  I  am  now 
advised  that  no  such  alternative  use  is 
in  prospect;  and  I  have  directed  the  can- 
cellation of  that  project,  with  a  saving 
estimated  at  almost  $57  million  in  1961 
and  1962. 

7.  The  plan  to  install  Polan.s  rnis-siles 
on  the  cruiser  Long  Beach  has  been 
canceled.  For  effectiveness  in  a  nuclear 
war,  the  money  would  be  better  spent 
on  the  far  less  vulnerable  Polaris  sub- 
marines. In  a  limited  war.  the  cruiser's 
utility  would  be  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  the  missiles.  (Savings  in  fiscal  1962: 
$58  million.) 

8.  Finally.  technological  progreSvS 
causes  obsolescence  not  only  in  military 
hardware  but  also  in  the  facilities  con- 
structed for  their  deployment.  Wo  must 
continually  review  our  nearly  7.000  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  light  of  our 
needs  now  and  in  the  evont  of  emer- 
gency. Those  bases  aad  installations 
which  are  no  longer  required  must  be 
inactivated,  and  disposed  of  where  feasi- 
ble, and  I  have  so  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  has  already  taken  steps 
to  have  73  domestic  and  foreiga  installa- 
tions discontinued  as  excess  to  our  needs 
now  and  at  any  time  in  the  future;  and 
studies  are  continuing  now  to  identify 
additional  facilities  which  are  surplus  to 
our  requirements. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  cases 
these  actions  will  cause  hardships  to  the 
communities  and  individuals  involved. 
We  cannot  permit  these  actions  to  be 
deferred;  but  the  Government  will  make 
every  practicable  effort  to  alleviate  these 
hardships,  and  I  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  take  every  possible 
step  to  ease  the  difficulties  for  those  dis- 


placed But  It  is  ditf.cult,  with  .so  many 
defeiuse  and  other  budgetary  demands, 
to  justify  support  of  military  utstalla- 
tions.  with  high  operating  and  payroll 
costs  and  property  values,  which  are  no 
longer  required  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation.  The  closing  of  excess  installa- 
tions overseas  will  m  many  cases  help 
alleviate  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit 

No  net  savings  aro  exi>ected  to  be  real- 
ized in  1962  from  the.se  inactivations  be- 
cau.se  of  the  added  casts  involved  in 
closing,  and  no  reductions  in  the  1962 
budget  are  pro|X)sf'd  on  that  account. 
Substantial  .savings,  approximately  $220 
million  per  year,  will  be  realized,  how- 
ever, in  subsequent  years. 

'I  am  also  profX)sing  that  $320  mil- 
lion of  the  obligational  authority  re- 
quired be  provided  by  transfer  from  the 
current  balances  of  working  capital 
funds  in  the  Defense  Department  i 

CONCLUSION 

Our  militai-y  jjosition  today  is  strong. 
But  positive  action  must  be  taken  now 
if  we  are  to  have  the  kmd  of  forces  we 
will  need  for  our  security  in  thf*  future 
Our  preparation  against  danger  is  our 
hope  of  safety  The  changes  in  the 
defense  program  which  I  have  recom- 
mended will  greatly  enhance  the  security 
of  this  Nation  in  the  perilous  years 
which  lie  ahead  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
re<iuest  additional  funds  at  this  time 
for  national  security  Our  interest,  as 
I  have  empha.sized.  lies  in  {x^aceful  solu- 
tions, in  reducing  ten.sion.  in  settling  dis- 
putes at  the  conference  table  and  not  on 
thf  battlefield  I  am  hopeful  that  the.se 
policies  will  help  .secuie  the.se  ends.  I 
commend  them  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation. 

John  F  Kennedy 

The  White  HorsE.  March  2S,  1961 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^ICER  The 
Chair  announces  the  appointment  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr  Mcskie  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  ,Mr  Yui'ng  -  1(j  be  members 
of  the  Senate  Office  Buildinj;  Commis- 
sion created  by  the  act  of  April  28.  1904, 
as  amended,  vice  former  Senator  Green, 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  former  Senator 
Johnson,  of  Texa.s 


SPECIAI.  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chair 
announces  the  appointment  of  Senator 
Jacob  J.wits,  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
in  place  of  Senator  Keminc.  of  New 
York. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BF.FORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.   EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,   the 
following    nominations    have    been    re- 


ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Francis  C.  Whelan,  of  California,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  California,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Laughlin  E   Waters: 

Miles  W.  Lord,  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Minne- 
sota, for  a  torm  of  4  years,  vice  Fallon 
Kelly,  re.smned; 

William  H  Craig.  Jr  .  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  be  US.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  Maurice  Bois; 

Harry  A.  Sieben.  of  Minnesota,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  district  of  Minne- 
.sota.  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  C  Enard 
Erick.son; 

Royal  Dion,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U  .S  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
G<H)rt:e  A.  Colbath; 

Dave  Fresquez,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
US.  mar'-hal  for  the  district  of  New  Mex- 
ico, for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  George 
W   Beach 

G^MDrt^e  A  Bayer,  of  Alaska,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Fred  S  Williamson. 

Francis  .M  Wilson,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
US  marshal  for  the  western  district  of 
Mi.s.souri.  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Burke  Denni.s;  lUid 

Covell  H.  Meek,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U  S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Iowa,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clem- 
tiii  W    Craham 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
per.sfjns  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  April  4.  1961.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  pre.sent  concerning  the  above 
nonun.itions.  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at 
any  hraiums  which  may  be  scheduled 


ADDRF.SSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.sent.  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  . 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rli  - 
(jRD  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    JoRD.\N 
.Addre.ss    entitled        The    TtMtlle     Itidustiy 
.iiid    N.itinnal    EtDiiomlc    Oruwth."    deUviTCd 
by    llic    Hon      Lutlier    H     Hudgcs.    becretary 
">f  Ci>:iunfTrp    nt   the  annual  meotlng  of  the 
Anicrii-an  Ci  '.'on  Manufarturers  In.stitute.  nl 
Miami    Beach,    Fli      nn    March    24,    1961 
nv   Mr    HLMPHHEY 
Article    entitled    'CivU    RlRhts    Plan    Perk- 
ing, '    written    by    Senator    Long,    of    Hawaii, 
•md    publlsheU    In    the    Huni.luUi    Ad\eitl8er 
jf  M.^rch  12    1961 


THE   JOHN   BIRCH   SOCIETY 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  until  recently  there  has  been 
little  publicity  on  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, a  comparatively  new  and  secret 
organization.  I  have  received  many 
communications  requesting  information, 
and  some  even  suggest  an  investigation 
by  Congress.  The  proposals  for  investi- 
gations come  from  both  those  opposed  to 
the  John  Birch  Society  and  from  society 
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members  themselves,  siich  as  J.  Blaine 
Miller,  the  recognized  head  of  the  John 
Birch  Society  in  North  Dakota. 

Many  newspapers  have  been  conduct- 
: :,u'  their  own  investigations  and  com- 
luling  information,  which  has  been  pub- 
i.shf  d  in  a  number  of  articles  and 
tditorials.  Because  of  public  interest,  I 
have  in.serted  in  the  Record  some  of  this 
material  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
one  of  the  best  articles  on  the  subject 
ol  the  John  Birch  Society  was  written 
by  a  young  journalist.  Dick  Dobson.  as- 
sociated with  the  Minot  Daily  News,  pub- 
lished at  Minot,  N.  Dak.  The  Minot 
l>aily  News  is  recognized  as  a  conserva- 
ir,  e  Republican  newspaper.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  his  article,  to- 
^;(■ther  with  another  clipping  from  the 
Minot  Daily  News,  printed  in  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  wrlttMi 
bv  James  E.  Clayton,  published  In  the 
March  26  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 
an  article  by  the  well-known  writer.  Mar- 
quis Childs,  appearing  in  the  March  28 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post;  an  article 
by  Ralph  McGill.  appearing  In  the 
.March  22  issue  of  the  Evening  Star:  an 
aiticle.  appearing  in  the  March  25  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post,  written  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky.  a  recognized  con- 
.s«rvative;  and  an  editorial  written  by 
Diiane  C.  Indergaard,  appearing  In  the 
March  23  issue  of  the  Belfleld  News  and 
Badlands  Settler,  published  in  Belfleld, 
N    Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
PMiited  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

From    the    Minot    <N.    Dak  )     Daily    News. 
Mar.  25.  19C1) 
John  Birch  Socittt  Emekces  as  an  Explo&tvk 

Issrt    <:Rrrics  Lash  at  Vicious  Chakcks 
(By  Dick  Dobson) 

Bt.«iMAJi(K  — What  is  IhP  John  BJrch  So- 
nety  >  Why  wu  It  organlspd?  What  are  lU 
methods  ol  operation? 

These  arc  questions  that  are  being  asked 
i>>day  by  tliousands,  If  not  millions,  ot 
Americans. 

F.irmed  In  late  Iftse.  the  society  worked  in 
stmistcrecy  for  about  3  years,  until  rocket- 
ing to  national  prominence  almost  overnight. 

T!:e  l.ssue  exploded  when  It  was  rerealed 
tliat  the  society's  founder  had.  in  1964,  ac- 
cused former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower of  being  a  Communist. 

R  >bert  Welch,  a  retired  Belmont.  Mass., 
bii.MiiPs.sm.ui.  r.nd  boss  of  the  Blrchlans, 
:i   lie  the  allegation  against  Eisenhower. 

Ho  .ilsd  said  that  es-Presldent  Pranklin  D. 
Rij<)se\rU  .-xnd  Harry  S.  Truman  were  used 
bv  the  Reds  for  their  purposes. 

The  upshot,  In  the  last  month,  has  been  a 
OoiKl  of  newspaper  editorials,  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  congressional  statements  angrily 
di-nounrlng  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 

replied  to  the  vicious  charges  by  remarking. 

To  hibei  some  of  our  most  loyal  and  dedl- 

citpd  pfopie  as  Communists  plays  right  Into 

the  h^nds  of  the  Communist  movement." 

Two  North  Dakota  members  of  the  society 
dppK.re  the  "national  effort  to  discredit  It." 

They  are  J  Blaine  Miller,  Bismarck  geolo- 
gist, and  Martin  Vaaler,  president  of  the 
S'ate  public  service  commission. 

The  most  vehement  criticism."  oom- 
mcnted  Miller,  "Is  coming  from  thoee  who 
fire  least  informed." 

Vanler  described  the  organization  •■  a 
"p.'ttnotlc    group   whose   central   Idea  Is  for 


government  Interference  and  more  in- 
dividuality." 

First,  ezpUlns  Miller,  the  charge  that  Ike 
la  a  Communist  "has  nothing  to  do  whatso- 
•Tcr  wltti  the  society." 

The  accusation  was  contained  in  a  so- 
called  book  enUtled  "The  Politician,"  which 
was  written  by  Welch  4  years  before  he 
started  organizing  the   John   Birch  Society. 

Actually,  the  book  is  a  Tolumlnous  letter 
sent  by  Welch  to  a  few  "Intimate  friends  ' 

It  was  eventually  expanded  to  302  pages, 
but  never  published  or  distributed,  accord- 
ing to  Miller. 

Members  of  the  anti-Communist  brother- 
hood may.  at  their  individual  discretion,  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  premises  of  'The  Politi- 
cian." stated  Miller. 

*"It  Is  a  misunderstanding."  contends 
Miller,  to  confuse  "The  Politician"  of  1954 
with  the  John  Birch   Society  of  1961. 

"Our  critics  have  not  taKen  the  time  to 
learn  our  objectives  and  principles."  said 
Miller. 

Welch  orgr\nlzed  the  John  Birch  Society 
on  Dec.   &-9,   1958.  at  Indianapolis.   Ind. 

He  called  together  1 1  "patriotic  and  pub- 
lic-; plrlted"  men  and  lectxircd  them  for  2 
dnys  en  the  threat  of  the  "international 
Commvmlst  conspir.-icy.  ' 

Welch,  81.  is  a  retired  candy  manufacturer. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  bcird  of  directors 
of  the  National  Aseoclatlon.  of  Manufac- 
turers for  7  years. 

His  biography  rend.'<.  "Educ;Ated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  (4  years).  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  (2  years).  Harvard  Law 
School  (2  year?),  itnd  school  of  hard  knocks 
(about  40  years) ." 

According  to  h's  admirers  he  Is  a  per- 
suasive speaker  and  a  prolific  writer 

At  the  conc!u.";irn  of  tV.c  Indiun.Tpolib 
session,  Welch  supErestPd  the  f'Trrntion  of  a 
society  dedicated  flr.st  to  destroying  the 
Cotnmunist  tyranny  and  then  driving  on 
toward  nn  era  of  lf«(s  Government  and 
more  respon.sitjlllty.  in  which  wc  ran  create 
a  bettf'r  world 

Welch  propo«;ed  niming  t))*^  new  fo'icty 
In  honor  of  J^hn  Birch,  an  Army  c  p».  in 
murdorcd  by  CMnere  Comrn'mirtc  on  Augu.:; 
25.  1945. 

Blrcii  was  a  jour^g  Chrl-ii;in  m!':Flin.''.ry. 
who  voluntarily  Joined  Gen  Claire  f  hcr- 
naulfs  forces  in   China  on  July   4.    1942. 

Ten  daj's  after  V-J  Day.  he  became  "prob- 
ably the  first  American  casualty  In  that 
third  world  wnj.  between  the  Communists 
and  the  ever-shrinking  free  world."  which 
Is  stUl  being  waged. 

The  t«xt  of  Welch's  address  has  been  re- 
proJuced  In  the  Blue  Btxjk.  a  ciocument  of 
about  20  pages  which  is  a  yulcle  to  the  so- 
ciety's actions. 

The  Blrchlans  call  themselves  "American- 
ists," a  word  defined  as  the  antithesis  of 
"Communists." 

In  28  months,  the  John  Birch  Sviciety  has 
acquired  members  in  every  State.  Its  goal 
Is  to  enroll  a  million  members. 

The  group  has  organized  local  chapters. 
usxially  consisting  of  10  to  20  members  each. 
In  34  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Except  for  a  few  leaders,  the  number  and 
names  of  members  are  held  In  strict  secrecy 
because,  said  Miller,  "It  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  reveal  them   ' 

(Miller  did  say  that  Representative  R.  Pay 
Brown  of  Bismarck.  Speaker  of  the  North 
Dakota  House  of  Rei^Ysentatlves.  "is  not  now 
nor  has  he  ever  been  a  John  Birch  Society 
member,"  as  charged  In  a  Jamestown  Sun 
article.) 

However,  the  society -sponsored  publica- 
tions, including  the  blue  book,  the  Life  of 
John  Birch,  and  American  Opinion  maga- 
Blne,  are  available  to  anyone,  noted  Miller. 

A  dosen  chapters  haTe  been  set  up  in  North 
Dakota  since  last  September,  according  to 
MlUer. 


There  are  four  In  Bismarck,  three  in  WU- 
Ilston,  and  one  each  In  Fargo,  Braddock, 
Washburn,  Watford  City,  and  rural  McKenzle 

County. 

Members  Include  businessmen,  doctors, 
dentists,  geologists,  public  officials,  lawyers, 
farmers,   and   housewives,   said   Miller. 

Senator  Young  observed  that  the  society 
"has  among  Its  meml>ers  some  of  the  most 
able  and  Influential  p>eople  In  each  com- 
munity." 

On  April  13-14.  Don  Rueber  of  Milwaukee, 
a  major  coordinator  for  the  society,  will  visit 
North  Dakota  In  search  of  more  membcr- 
f;hip«i. 

Rueber.  a  salaried  Birch  employee,  will  be 
showing  a  2-hour  movie  of  a  Welch  speech 
to  select  audiences  in  various  cities. 

Annual  society  dues  are  $24  for  men  and 
$12  for  women  Life  memberships  cost 
$1,030. 

Time  magazine  reported  that  the  Birch 
cells  (or  chapters),  "take  orders  from  society 
headquarters  and  promote  Commanlst-style 
front  organizations  that  do  not  use  the  John 
Birch  name. 

"Carefully  avoiding  normal  channels  of 
political  action,  the  society  accepts  the  hard- 
boiled,  dictatorial  direction  of  one  man." 

Miller's  and  Vaaler's  description  differs 
with  Time's. 

The  basic  unit  of  organization,  the  chap- 
ter, meets  about  once  a  month,  usually  In  a 
private  home,  to  discuss  "suggested  coordi- 
nated action"  proposed  in  bulletins  mailed 
periodically  from  society  headquarters,  lo 
cated   in   Belmont.  Mass. 

"There  always  are  some  disagreements 
among  individual  members,"  maintained 
\riller. 

However,  the  advantage  of  the  John  Birch 
Sfxricty  over  a  proliferation  of  other  antl- 
Communlst  organizations,  he  said,  "Is  that 
it  is  nn  action  group,  and^not  a  debating 
club," 

"Tli.-^r  is  why  I  Joined  the  society,"  In- 
toned Vaaler. 

Oilier  anti-Red  groups,  such  as  the  Car- 
dinal Mindszenty  Foundation,  the  Christian 
.'.lUi-Commur.ist  Crusade,  and  Moral  Rear- 
nr; mont  "publicize  the  problem,  but  offer 
m  .rolutlon."  claimed  Miller. 

"Khrushchev  was  not  kidding  when  he 
Faid  our  children  would  live  vuider  soclal- 
l.sm."  commented  Miller,  who  believes  the 
United  States  may  reach  the  "point  of  no 
return  In  2  or  3  years." 

CommunL'^l  forces  are  on  the  march  around 
the  globe.  In  addition,  he  thinks  the 
country  Is  socialising  Itself  from  within. 

Welch  has  mapped  a  10-polnt  action  pro- 
gram for  the  defeat  of  the  Communist  con- 
eplracy : 

1.  Dissemination  of  Americanist  books 
and  pamphlets,  such  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
"Mast.ers   of   Deceit,"   as   widely    as   possible 

2.  Increasing  the  readership  of  Ameri- 
canist periodicals,  such  as  American  Opin- 
ion, National  Review,  Human  Events,  and 
Dan  Smoot  Report. 

3.  Enlarging  the  audiences  of  Americanist 
commentators  and  newscasters,  like  Ftiiton 
Lewie.  Jr.  and  Dean  Clarence  Manion. 

4.  Making  some  eilective  use  of  the  weapon 
of   letterwritlng. 

5.  Organizing  Americanist  froutt.  fcuch  us 
the  Movement  To  Impeacii  Eurl  Warren  and 
the  Committee  Against  Summit  Entangle- 
ments. 

6.  Waking  up  the  American  people  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger  of  exp>oslng, 
wherever  possible.  pro-Communist  activities. 

7.  Making  It  more  difficult  for  "dozens  of 
sUmy  characters"  to  appear  before  unsus- 
pecting audiences. 

8    Making  Americanist  speakers  available. 

9.  Supplying  encouragement  to  anti-Com- 
munist refugee  groups  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

10.  Carrying  on  an  educational  campaign 
on  the  political  front. 
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One  of  the  foremost  projects  undertalcer. 
by  the  Blrchlans  has  been  the  demand  for 
the  Impeachment  of  Ear  Warren.  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

( Impeachment  does  not  constitute  removiil 
from  office.  It  Is  the  arraignment  of  a  pub- 
lic officer  for  malfeasance  ) 

Welch  charges  that  the  Supreme  Court 
haa  "become  one  of  the  most  important  agen- 
cies of  the  Communist  global  conquest  " 

Warren,  he  said.  "Is  powerfully  entrenched 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  establishment  th-it 
has  been  running  the  Roosc.  elt -Truman- 
Eisenhower-Kennedy    adm!n'.5tr.ition.'=    ' 

Welch  concedes  that  "dlsl'-idiiing  Warren 
from  Washington  could  be  iis  difficult  as 
kicfelng  Khrushchev  out  of  th^  Kremlin   ' 

Another  society  project  is  to  t,iipport  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  US  Consttt'i- 
tlon  to  repeal  the  16th  amcnd.Tient  indi- 
vidual Income  tax)  and  to  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  dispose  of  all  its  holding's,  ex- 
cept  as  constitutionally  sjtecifled 

The  Blrchians  also  bach  up  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  ActlviMes  again.';! 
Representative  James  Roo.sevti.t.  Democrat, 
of  California,  and  others  who  want  to  abolish 
It. 

A  fourth  major  project  is  the  continuing 
drive  against  the  sale  In  this  country  of 
goods  made  by  slave  labor  ir.  C  niinuiu.st  na- 
tions." 

These  Items,  mostly  made  in  Eastern  Eu- 
roi>e.  range  from  wiK)den  coathangers  to 
canned  hams. 

In  the  political  sphere  the  Birch  parti- 
sans have  made  their  anonymous  and  unset- 
tling presence  felt  In  scores  ■!  US  com- 
munities." reported  Time 

According  to  Welch.  In  the  1960  cam- 
paign the  John  Birch  Society,  as  an  ori^anl- 
zatlon.  took  no  part.  Our  official  Job  was 
to  supply  our  members  miire  information 
about,  and  a  better  understanding  of,  both 
men  and  Issues." 

Each  Individual  Birchlan  then  worked 
and  voted  entirely  according  to  his  own 
Judgment  and  conscience  '  said  Welch,  who 
"personally  supported  Goldwater  f  ;r  the 
Republican  nomination 

However,  rep>orts  that  Birchians  were  us- 
ing various  arm-bendlns  tactics  such  .is  ero- 
nomlc  coercion,  came  from  Wichita  Kan.')  . 
and  elsewhere. 

Senator  Yottno  claimed.  They  ha-.e  ac- 
cused me  of  being  about  every  kind  of  a 
scoundrel,  Including  a  Communist  or  pro- 
Communist." 

Miller  emphatically  denied  that  any  under- 
handed methods  were  used  by  North  Dakota 
members  last  fall. 

He  also  said  It  was  insane  and  absolutely 
not  true  to  assume  that  the  s-K-lety  consid- 
ers all  Its  opponents  to  be  pro-Communists. 

In  North  Dakota,  society  members  are  sim- 
ply urged  to  play  an  active  role  as  Individ- 
uals. In  political  affairs,  he  maintained 

As  Welch  U  the  self -anointed  leader  of  the 
Birchians,  hla  opinions  presumably  reflect 
the  general  thinking  of  the  members,  al- 
though there  may  exist  shades  or  outright 
disagreements. 

In  the  Blue  Book,  Welch  left  little  or  no 
room  for  dissent  by  saying  We  are  not  going 
to  have  factions  developing  on  the  two-sides- 
to-every-questlon    theme   ' 

Later,  however,  In  a  monthly  bulletin,  he 
wrote  that  It  was  not  necessary  or  desirable 
that  all  members  always  think  alike. 

■  One  of  the  very  things  we  are  trying  U) 
prevent  Is  the  conversion  of  our  civilization 
into  a  collection  of  standardized  robots." 
Welch  pointed  out. 

What  does  Welch  believe' 

Many  of  his  current  ideas  are  f'und  m  a 
br>f>klet  called  "A  World  Gone  Crazy,  in 
which  he  surveys  the  degree  of  Communist 
Influence  In  each  of  107  countries 

From  his  "scoreboard,"  he  concludes  that 
the  Communists  have  now  covered  well  over 


two-thirds    of    the    total    distance    to    tlielr 
final    goal    of    w<)rldwlde    dominion  " 

The  United  States,  he  figured  was  40-to- 
60  percent  Communist  controlled,  as  of 
June  1,  1960  compared  with  20-to-40  in  1968 
and   30-to-50   In    ia59 

Only  five  countries  are  "relatively  safe." 
with  O-to-20  percent  Communist  control 
Tiiey  are  Australia  Ireland.  New  Zealand. 
Portugal,   and  Spain. 

Welch  li.sted  29  countries  "In  danger"  (but 
sriU  less  than  50  percent):  13  'teetering  on 
the  edge'  i40-to-60),  28  "sliding  into  the 
ahys-s  '  idrhnitely  ovtr  50 1  .  and  32  ur.Uer 
Communist    slavery  ' 

The  box^icore  on  some  other  nations  are 
Canadi,  40-to-60;  France,  30-to-50  Cireat 
Britain  50-'o-70.  India,  60-to-80  Israel.  40- 
to-60:  Sweden,  20-to-40  Thailand.  50-lo-70, 
United  Arab  Republic  Ko  to  100.  and  Soviih 
Vie'nam.    70-to-90 

Welch  also  contended  that  all  a\Hllable 
evidence"  Indicates  that  U  2  pll(.)t  Gary 
Powers  must  h.ive  purposely  landed  his 
pi  me   In   Russia  '   last    May    1 

The  'objectives  of  those  who  planned  the 
incident,'  said  Welch  'must  have  been  ili 
to  give  the  Soviet  a  nuKlel  to  duplicate.  i2i 
to  provide  the  American  Commutusts  with 
an  cx''use  for  getting  reconnaissance  over 
Rrissl.'.  suspended  and  (3l  to  postpone  tiif 
Summit  Conference  with  a  maximum  of 
public  disgrace  to  the  United  States  " 

Other  Welchlan  statements,  appearing  In 
the  Blue  B'K>k.  are  just  a/,  provocative  For 
example,  Welch  also  believes 

1  The  8f<-called  International  Communist 
Cor.spiracy  now  reaches  "Into  all  of  the 
IcRisIiitive  halls,  all  of  the  union  labor  meet- 
ing?'  a  majority  of  the  religious  gatherings. 
.•nd  mf)St  of  t!ie  school.";  r>f  the  wiiole  world    " 

2  Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and 
Fevptlan  President  Nasser  arc  puppets  ut  the 
Kr»>mlin 

3  Tlie  United  States  foreign  aid  program 
was  planned  by  Cimmunists  to  weaken  our 
economy 

4  Stalin,  an  amoral  nian  was  infinitely 
worse"  than  Hitler,  en  Immoral  man,  be- 
cause when  they  liquidated  people  Hitler's 
cot^sclence      bothered      him.      while      Stalin 

simply  wiped  out  hl.s  CMn>.ciencr  " 

3  President  Franklin  D  RcMisevelt  und 
Gen  George  C  Marshall  were  responsible  for 
gCflng  the  United  States  Into  World  War  II 

6  "Democracy  is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase 
a  weapon  of  demagogviery  and  a  pereniu.il 
fraud"  (Welch  favvirs  a  republic  form  of 
government  ) 

7.  Cuban  Preml'-r  Fidel  Ca.stro  Is  a  Com- 
munist iWelcli  WTi'te  this  a  month  before 
C.vstro  overthrew  the  regime  of  Ftilgenclo 
B.istista  1 

Anyone  who  pxpress'»s  opinions  as  strongly 
as  Welch  does  Is  certain  to  evontually  create 
a  storm  of  controversy  about  himself  and 
the  society  he  organized. 

.Senator  Yopng  remarked,  "My  mall  is 
heavy  but  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  ab<jut 
95  [)ercent  of  the  Ieti/-rs  are  f.ivorable  '  (to 
the  stand  t.tken  hv  Yi<'-sr,\ 

Senatrtr  Mike  M-^NsriEin  of  Montana, 
Den.ocrat'.c  f\i;>r  le.ider,  said  '=<imethlng  Is 
wrong  somewhere"  when  "any  organization 
accuses  a  President  "f  the  United  States"  of 
bemg  a  Communist 

The  Ch!ca>;o  Dally  News  termed  the  J-hn 
Birch  StKTlety  a  strange  threat  to  demf.x.-- 
racy  " 

Former  V'lcp  President  Richard  M  Nixon 
warned  Americans  ag.ilnst  adapting  Com- 
munist tactics  to  tight  subversives  In  this 
country 

"It  may  at  times  seem  unrealistic  and 
naive  to  follow  the  rules  of  the  game  when 
our  op{><>nent8  .are  so  unscrupulous  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  morality,"  .siiid  Nixon 

"But.  in  the  end.  refusing  to  resort  to 
methods  that  are  wrong  not  only  is  right, 
but  In   the  long  n.in  It  is  the  most  effective 
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evil      doctrine      like 


way      to      combat      an 
Communism    " 

Dr  Eugene  Cars<in  Blake,  chief  executive 
1  ffl  ir  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Cluirch 
st.ited  the  society  is  waging  campaigns  '.' 
f .il.-'ehiHjds""    against    the    church 

Hans  Bngh  of  the  Santa  B.irbara  News- 
I  ress  writing  m  the  Nation  magazine,  baid 
the  Birchians  represent  "that  regres.sue 
force  which,  under  one  guise  or  an<Jther 
.'ecms  to  p"p  up  whenever  the  country  as 
a  whole  i.eems  destined  to  move  Into  a  mure 
jiropressive  era  '" 

.\  front-pape  edit'  ri.il  In  the  L-js  .fngelcs 
rimes  called  the  B:r -h  group  a  peril  to  en- 
.rcrvatlve*  " 

If  the  J  .hn  Birchers  follow  the  pr,.^'r,,ni 
of  their  le.ider.  "  the  Times  said,  "they  wi.! 
.S..W  distrust,  and  aggravate  disputes,  nv.n 
they  will  weaken  the  very  strong  case  !«  r 
coMif  rv  atism    ' 

Otis  Chandler  i)ub;i,-her  I'f  the  Time-- 
c  includes  ""Subversion,  whether  of  the  leli 
■  r  the  right.  Is  still  subversion""  .Senator 
YofNc  said  lie  atrreed   with  this  viewpoint 

Conservative  columnist  George  Sokolsky 
noted  the  country  Is  developing  a  large 
number  of  pecviiiar  and  subversive  organiz.i- 
tions,  many  of  them  In  the  guise  of  anii- 
conununistlc  .s.  inie  representing  a  pseudo- 
en. r^-rvnt  ism  s.  lino  pursuing  purposes  which 
If  carried  thr.ptigh,  could  damage  this 
c  lUntry 

Sokolsky  suggested  that  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  '  these  new  efforts  to  mobi- 
lize persons  In  activities  designed  to  unset- 
tle and  disturb  this  country  '  might  be 
v^  .-irrinted 

"That  would  be  wel  urne"  observed 
Miller  "because  nothing  could  be  more 
beneficial   to   the  John   Birch  Six-iety    " 

Miller  also  flatly  rejected  accusations  that 
the  society  was  neofascist  "  and  would  sub- 
•vtifute  a  F^lehrer  princijiie  for  our  :  ree 
Sf>clety  '" 

M<ist  uf  the  criticism  of  the  .society.  Miller 
contended.  Is  ba.sed  on  "misunderstanding  " 
and  the  "distortions"  in  Time  s  article 

He  |K>!nted  out  that  the  Cardinal  Mmd- 
s./'.enty  F>>undation  lists  one  of  the  Commu- 
nist objectives  for  1961  as  "infiltration  and 
smearing  of  antl-Communlsf  groups  by  paid 
crackp«jts  and  hired  disseriunators  of  h.ite' 
literature  " 

V;»;iler  .said  if  .Senator  "Votnc,  visited  ,i 
chapter  meeting  he  would  "  never  find  a  more 
d"<r.c.:te<l    and    sincere   ^:ro\i[i   nf    Americans    " 

Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng,  archbishop  of 
Boston,  endorsed  the  society  a  year  ago  In 
.tnswer  to  an  Inquirv,  he  replied,  "I  do  not 
know  of  any  more  dodlciited  antl-Communlst 
in  the  country  than  Robert  Welch  I  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  him  to  you  and  en- 
dorse his  John   Birch  S<x-lety  "' 

George  Todt  columnist  for  the  L<:>s  Ank;eles 
Hfr.ilil-Ex[)ress,  wrote  he  w.is  "impressed  " 
with  the  dedication  to  antl-Communisin 
;i'id  I  oiLsiitut  Ic/nul  Americanism"  of  th.e 
Uirchi.ms 

The  Arizona  Republic  published  iii 
Phoenix,  labeled  the  Birch  group  as  free- 
dom s   ml.sslonarles 

Most  Rev  Mark  K  Carroll,  bishop  ol 
WlchiLii,  decided  the  principles  describing 
the  phllcjsophy  of  tlie  .s<K-iety  are  nothln^; 
mc»re  than  the  Ten  Commandments  of  God 
In  niiidern  langviage 

Welch  presides  over  the  25-nian  naiionil 
Council  of  the  John  Birch  .S-K.'iety  much  .i.-- 
a  president   with  his  cabinet 

Council  members  include  William  J  Grede 
Cohi  G  Parker  and  Ernest  G  .Swigert,  all 
past  presidents  of  the  National  Assoclatli'ii 
of   M.iiiufacturers 

Others  are  Thomas  J  Anders<in.  publisher 
of  Farm  and  Ranch  paper.  T  Coleman  An- 
drews fi  inner  CommLssloner  of  Internal 
Hevenue,  SprtiiUe  Braden,  former  Assistant 
Secret, iry  of  State.  Col  Laurence  E  Bunker, 
former  personal  aide  to  Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,    Clarence    Manlon,    former    dean    of 
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the  Notre  Dame  Law  School;  and  Lt.  Gen. 
(  li.irles  B   Stone,  m,  retired  Air  Force  officer. 

Whether  one  Joins  the  John  Birch  Society 
or  not  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  In- 
diMdual's  estimation  of  the  seriousness  and 
iminiuence  of  the  threat  from  the  Interna- 
Moiial  Communist  criminal  conspiracy,  noted 
Miller 

Irumaii  Wold,  chapter  leader  In  Fargo, 
leniarked,  "Anyone  who  attempts  to  do  any- 
thing positive  agaln.st  communism  Is  ac- 
cu.-ed  ol   being  an  under-the-bed  looker." 

Said  Wold.  "You  dont  have  to  look  under 
the  b»  d  just  look  around  and  they  (the 
C'Munniiusisi    are   all   over   the  place." 

K:   >m     the    MInot     (N     Dak  i     Dally    News, 
Mar     25.     19611 

Not   B.^c■KINC   BiacH   Group.   Hoovex  Says 

FBI  director  J  Edgar  Hoover  has  informed 
U  S  Senator  Mn.TON  R  Young  that  he  does 
not  endorse  the  John  Birch  Society,  a  rlght- 
vkiiig  political  action  group,  the  North 
Dakota  Senator  disclosed  today 

Hi»>\er  6  letter  to  Young  read: 

"1  have  been  advised  of  your  call  to  my 
titfice  regarding  the  John  Birch  Society,  and 
In  response  to  your  inquiry  regarding  this 
organization.  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have 
not  end'trsed  this  group  or  its  activities  In 
anv  lashion  whatsoever. 

You  also  made  inquiry  regarding  a  state- 
ment which  has  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  me  to  the  effect  that  up  to  80  percent  of 
the  top  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  Communists  or 
are  under  Communist  influence.  This  Is.  of 
course,  a  completely  ridiculous  assertion  and 
when  a  ref>ort  of  this  matter  was  brought 
t<i  my  attention  recently  It  was  promptly  and 
emph.ttlcally  denied  as  a  fabrication. 

Your  Interest  In  contacting  me  regarding 
this  situation  Is  very  much  appreciated,  and 
I  assure  you  we  are  always  happy  to  l)e  of 
any   pv)sslble  service  or  assistance." 

Young  has  exchanged  broadsides  recently 
with  members  of  the  society  and  has  termed 
"vicioub"  charges  of  the  society's  founder 
.igalnst  former  President  El.senhower. 


1  From   the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  26.   19611 

J m.N   Birch    "Antis"  Point  Unwelcome 

Spotlight 

( By  James  E.  Clayton »  "^ 

Three  months  ago.  the  John  Birch  Society 
had  been  heard  of  only  In  a  few  scattered 
areas  of  the  country.  Its  desire  to  operate 
quietly  and  behind  the  scenes  was  generally 
beine  fulfilled. 

But  almost  overnight,  the  society  has 
become  an  organization  of  national  Interest. 
Newspapers  on  t>oth  coasts  have  denounced  it. 
Two  U  s  Senators  have  spoken  against  It  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Former  Vice  President 
Nixon  has  Joined  the  protests.  Time  maga- 
zine hits  given  the  society  a  critical  analysis. 

The  sfx-lety  has  attracted  this  attention  be- 
cause of  : 

Its  strong  views  on  many  topics.  It  thinks 
that  everything  from  Increased  spending  for 
defense  to  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  part 
of  a  Communist  plot 

The  attacks  made  by  Its  leader.  Robert 
Welch  on  the  loyalty  of  America's  leaders. 
These  include  former  President  Elsenhower, 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  and  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles, 
all  of  whom  Welch  says  are  Communist 
agents     -r  sympathizers. 

The  secrecy  which  surrounds  the  society 
and  the  amount  of  money  which  It  appar- 
ently has  to  spend. 

CONSERVATTVE    COMPLAINTS 

Twii  weeks  ago.  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  a 
Conservative  newspaper,  said  editorially:  "If 
the  John  Birchers  follow  the  program  <rf 
their  leader,  they  Will  bring  our  inBtitutions 
ur.o    question    exactly    as    the    Communists 


try  to  do.  They  will  sow  distrust,  and  ag- 
gravate disputes,  and  they  will  weaken  the 
very  strong  case  for  conservatism." 

The  same  day.  the  Rev  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States. 
told  a  church  group  in  Santa  Barbara  that 
the  society  was  waging  a  "campaign  of 
falsehoods"  against  that  cliurch 

On  March  8,  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator 
Mii.TON-  J  YoL'NG.  Republican,  of  North 
Dakota,  .said.  "It  Is  unbelievable  that  any 
sane  person  would  make  such  accusations'" 
(as  the  Sf>ciety"s  leader  has  made  against 
former  President  El.senhower ) 

Other  Senators  have  also  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  power  of  the  Sf)ciety  Sen- 
a^)r  Young,  a  conservative  Republican,  says 
he  has  been  attacked  ris  beinc;  a  helper  of 
the  Comtnunist-s.  Tlic  same  attack  has  been 
mounted  against  S<uiator  Mike  MvNSFIEld. 
a  liber. il  Democrat  from  Montana,  and 
8cnatr)r  "Fhom/is  C.  Kucuei  .  a  liberal  Re- 
publi:,oi      from      California  Tlie      attack 

against  Kichei,  and  Young  liai  been  par- 
ticularly vigorous.  ai)parentiy  because  they 
are  ujj  for  reelection  m  1962. 

But  not  a  great  deal  is  known  here  atxiut 
the  society  It  has  not  been  particularly 
active  in  the  Washington  area  although  it 
apparently  has  at  le.ist  one  chanter  here 
Senator  Mansfield  said  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  out  much  alx)ut  it  altl^ough 
he  tried  to  get  iiiformation  from  "various 
committees  (on  Capitol  Hill)  or  the  agen- 
cies downtown  "' 

On  March  20,  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported  that  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  is  telling  inquirers 
that  the  society  "seems  to  be,  from  our 
records,  a  patriotic  organization  '  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  however,  implied  that  the 
group  was  subversive-  from  the  right  instead 
of  from  the  left. 

Last  Tuesday  Representative  I.  Mendel 
RiVEKS,  Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  came 
to  the  society's  defense.  "It  is  a  nationvnide 
organlz,-ition  of  patriotic  Americans.  "  he  said 
in  a  statement  in  the  Concression.m  REcoan 
"The  source  of  the  charges  which  smear  the 
organization."  he  said.  "  ls  a  ptibllcntion  of 
the  Communist  Party  "' 

This  is  a  rei)ort  on  the  'o,  ipiy  n',d  vha"  it 
believes  and  does 

THE    roUNDI.NU    DOZEN 

What  is  the  society?      How  is  i*.  organized"^ 

The  John  Birch  .Society  is  the  creation  of 
Robert  Welch.  61.  a  former  candy  compi.nv 
executive  who  lives  in  Belmont,  Ma.^s.  It 
was  organized  in  Indianapolis  in  December. 
1958.  at  a  meeting  of  12  men  wlu)  have  never 
been  publicly  identified 

That  meeting  was  a  2-day  aiTair  devi  ted 
largely  to  speeches  by  Welch  Most  of  what 
he  said  was  later  published  in  the  blue  book 
of  the  society,  copyrighted   by  Welch. 

That  book  says  the  society  is  to  have  small 
local  chapters,  usually  of  10  to  20  "dedi- 
cated patriots  "  Each  chapter  should  have 
a  leader  appointed  by  Welch  or  one  of  his 
officers.  Senator  Y'oung  called  these  groups 
"cells"  but  received  a  heated  protest  from 
the  society.  Cells  is  the  term  applied  to 
similar  units  of  the  Commun.st  Party 
organization. 

The  society  is  'a  monolithic  body""  operat- 
ing under  '"complete  authoritarian  control 
at  all  levels."  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment or  organization  has  advantages,  the 
book  says,  under  favorable  circumstances. 
"But  under  less  happy  circumstances."  it 
goes  on.  "it  lends  Itself  too  readily  to  in- 
filtration, distortion,  and  disruption.  And 
democracy,  of  course,  in  government  or  or- 
ganization, as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  both 
found  out.  and  as  I  believe  every  man  in 
this  room  recognizes — deni(X!racy  is  merely 
a  deceptive  phrase,  a  weapon  of  demagoguery 
and  a  perennial  fraud." 


Newspapers  which  have  written  about  the 
society  have  quoted  these  statements  to 
show  that  it  is  ruled  by  Welch  and  is  op- 
posed to  democracy. 

In  a  letter  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  last  week.  Robert  D.  Love,  a  Wichita 
businessman  and  society  memt>er.  said. 
"These  statements  have  been  pulled  com- 
pletely out  of  context  and  made  to  smear 
something  which  could  help  to  inform  peo- 
ple of  the  true  dangers  of  communism." 

"BELIEVE    IN     me" 

Welch  also  told  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
that  those  who  Join  the  society  "are  going  to 
be  doing  so  primarily  t>ecause  they  believe 
in  me  and  what  I  am  doing  and  are  willing 
to  accept  my  leadership.  And  we  are  going 
to  use  that  loyalty,  like  any  other  resource, 
to  the  fullest  possible  advantage  that  we  can 
•  *  •  Those  members  who  cease  to  feel  the 
necessary  degree  of  loyalty  can  either  resign 
or  will  be  put  out." 

Welch  said  then  that  he  hoped  to  have 
30.000  members  by  the  end  of  1959.  Inter- 
viewed last  summer  by  Stanley  Eames  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  Welch  said  there  were 
chapters  in  20  States,  including  25  chapters 
near    Boston 

Gene  Blake  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  re- 
ported early  this  month  that  Paul  H.  (Texi 
ra'bert,  a  Beverly  Hills  insurance  executive 
.ind  a  member  of  the  society's  national 
council  said  there  were  several  thousand 
memb'.rs  in  scores  of  chapters  in  California. 
Blake  says  there  are  chapters  in  34  States 
and  members  in  all  50  Stat«s. 

As  (jf  last  summer,  the  society  had  52 
employ ecs.  Eames  reported.  He  added  that 
Welch  told  him  there  was  an  effort  to  get 
several  chapters  in  each  city.  In  one  Texas 
city,  Welch  said,  there  are  three  chapters  — 
one  for  financial  people,  one  for  carpenters 
and    one   for    Negroes. 

Membership  costs  at  least  $24  a  year  for 
men  and  $12  for  women.  F\ind-raising  out- 
side of  dues  has  apparently  been  successful 
since  the  society  appears  to  spend  large  sums 
on  staff  and  Dublications.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  wealthy  conservatives  who  appar- 
ently believe  m  the  society's  goals  if  not 
in  all  of  Welch's  personal  ideas. 

A  list  of  members  of  the  Society's  national 
council  was  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Representative  RrvERS.  It  con- 
tains 25  names,  many  of  those  of  leading 
businessmen.     Among  them; 

Cola  G  Parker  and  William  J.  Grede,  Wis- 
consin industrialists,  and  Ernest  G  Swigert. 
Oregon  manufacturer,  all  past  presidents  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manuafcturers: 
T.  Coleman  Andrews,  former  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue;  Spruille  Braden.  former 
diplomat;  Clarence  Manlon.  former  dean  of 
the  Notre  Dame  Law  School;  M.  T.  Phelps, 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court:  F  Gano  Chance,  former  president  of 
the  Missouri  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Louis 
Ruthenburg.  former  president  of  Servel,  Inc  . 
and  FYed  C.  Koch,  president  of  the  Rock 
Island  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Welch  has  given  these  men  the  Job  of 
showing  the  stature  of  the  organization,  of 
advising  him  and  of  selecting  "a  successor 
to  myself  as  head  *  •  •  If  and  when  an  acci- 
dent, suicide'  or  anything  sufficiently  fatal 
is  arranged  for  me  by  the  Communists — or 
I  simply  die  in  bed." 

communist  line 

What  does  the  John  Birch  Society  stand 
for?  It's  objective.  Welch  told  the  Indian- 
apolis meeting,  is  simply  "less  government 
and  more  responsibility." 

This,  however,  is  tied  closely  with  a  drive 
against  international  communism.  The 
Communists  are  rapidly  taking  over  the 
United  States,  the  society  thinks,  and  must 
be  stopped.  The  Communist  methtxl  of 
taking  over,  it  says,  is  to  increase  govern- 
ment. 
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Thus,  the  UUnga  which  Internatlonai 
communism  want«  the  United  Stat«a  to  do 
are   these : 

Increase  defease  and  foreign  aid  spend- 
ing, making  higher  taxes,  an  unbalanced 
budget  and  Inflation  possible. 

Increase  governmental  cuntrols  over  prices, 
wages  and  material  bo  that  power  will  be 
centralized   in   Washington. 

Worry  about  tbe  horror  ut  modern  war- 
fare so  that  the  beauties  of  poace  beo.  rne 
attractive  and  lead  the  Nation  to  appease- 
ment of  the  Communists 

Those  who  faTor  these  Idens  nre  either 
Communists  or  dupes  of  the  Communl.  tj. 
the  society  rays.  Into  thrse  cntesrnrlrs  It 
puts  most  recent  Secretaries  of  state  a;>d 
Defense  This  ta  where  Welch's  p«>rsoi!al 
views  cf)me  into  play,  pwirtirul.irlv  since  he 
Is   the   absolute  master  of   the   sorietv 

At  the  Indianapolis  m'-etine,  he  attarked 
both  President  Kennedy  and  former  Vice 
President  Nixon.  Never  nammi  Mr  Ken- 
nedv.  Welch  made  It  clear  that  he  'hlnks 
the  President  Is  an  "amoral  man"  who  can 
do  "a  tremendous  amount  of  b.ill  carrvlni; 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Comrnunl.'-t  aims  here 
in    the   United  States  " 

Ntxon,  Welch  said,  wou'.d  ho  a  patriotic- 
antl-Communlst  only  if  It  fit  his  rxilitical 
career  Nixon  pulled  olT  "the  dirtiest  deal 
in  American  political  hist,  rv  "  Wekh  said. 
by  upsettlnc;  the  Taft  band-vii?on  m  the 
1952  Republican  conven'ion  If  Tnft  had 
been  President.  Welch  said  the  Comin  mists 
would  hive  been  routed  from  Oovernment 
and  the  Nation  would  not  bo  m  "th's  nies.s" 
today 

In  a  book  called  "The  PoIlMcim  "  cir- 
culated to  only  a  few  selected  leaders  nf 
the  society.  Welch  really  lets  down  his 
views.  When  Jack  Mabley  of  the  Chlraeo 
Daily  News  came  across  a  copy  last  sum- 
mer, he  asked  a  chapter  leader  if  it  was 
given  to  all  society  members 

Mabley  snys  the  respon.se  wis  that  eiv- 
tng  the  book  to  members  before  thev  be- 
came qualified  would  be  like  tellln?  a  first- 
year  medical  student  to  eo  out  iind  cure 
cancer 

In  the  book.  Welch  accuses  firniT  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  most  of  his  chief  aides 
and  many  other  Government  leaders  of  be- 
in?  a  part  of  the  International  C  >nimvinl.st 
conspiracy 

•While  I  too  think  that  Milton  Elsen- 
hower Is  a  Ccnununlst  and  has  been  f'>T 
30  years,  this  opinion  Is  based  lari;elv  on 
general  circumstances  of  his  conduct,"  it 
says.  ""But  my  flrm  belief  that  Dwlght 
Elsenhower  to  a  dedicated,  coii.^cious  aRent 
of  the  Communist  conspiracv  is  based  on 
an  accumulation  of  df'tailed  evidence  so 
extensive  and  ao  palpable  that  It  seems  to 
me  to  put  this  conviction  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable doubt." 

When  asked  about  this  book,  by  reporter 
Eames.  Welch  said.  "'Four-fifths  of  our  mem- 
bers never  have  seen  it  and  mo.st  of  those 
who   have  don't  agree  with   It." 

When  he  asked  Welch  flatly  if  former 
President  Elsenhower  was  a  Communist. 
Eames  reports  that  Welch  '^.id,  'I  never 
felt  that  way  enough  to  sav  it  in  print  Now 
I  drn't  know  what  I  think  Elsenhower 
may  be  too  dumb  to  be  a  Comnuiu.st   ' 

Eames  notes  that  a  January  1.  1960,  f(X)t- 
note  to  "The  Politician"  s..js.  ■  \  hu^e  ma- 
jority of  Elsenhower's  app.ilr.tmT.t.s  ciurii.^ 
the  past  year  make  no  sen.se  whatever  excep' 
as  a  part  of  a  plan  to  help  the  CnnimMiiists  "' 

Welch  alEO  runs  a  yearly  chart  In  Ameri- 
can Opinion."  a  magazine  he  edt*«.  on  hnw 
much  of  the  world  Is  Communist  ''ontroUed 
He  n.sted  the  United  States  as  20  to  4f) 
percent  Communist  controlled  In  1958  and 
30  to  50  percent  by  mid -1959 

On  other  topics.  Welch   has  said 

American  churrhee:  "One-third  of  the 
mlnl.sters  are  not  true  believers  in  tiie  divine 
names  or  the  divine  hlst^iry  nritl  divme 
teachings      to      which      they      give      Ilpeerv- 


ice    •    •    •  "•     Some,     he     says,     preach     ci  in- 
munlsm  froni  their  pulplta 

The  M.irshall  plan  ".^  hrl'.llant  scht-me 
(•t  the  Comrr\unl.sts  to  get  ti»e  Uultt'd  States 
to  do  exactly  what  the  Communists  wanted 
us  to  du  *■ 

Descgrega'lon  "Tlic  trouble  In  our  South- 
ern States  h.LS  been  fomented  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  C  mimunl.sts  for  this  purpose 
(CiVll  war)  •  •  •  The  whole  slogan  of  'civil." 
ii.^  used  to  mike  tr  luble  in  the  S<'Uth  today. 
Ls  an  exact  prirallei  to  the  sloi^nn  of  'at;rar- 
iun  ref  >rm'  which  they  used  in  China  " 

The  United  Nations:  Part  of  a  plan  to 
■  iniiu^e  the  gr.idual  s-.irrender  of  American 
.so-,  crt  ignty  " 

His  own  movement  "We  are  not  beptn- 
nirg  any  revolution,  nor  even  a  cninterrev- 
olutir  n.  in  any  technical  sense  because  we 
are  nppo.ing  a  ccnsptmcy,  yet  we  are  not 
ourselves  m.ikln»  u'e  of  conspiratorial  meth- 
ods. Yet  our  determination  to  overthrow 
an  entrenched  tyranny  \s  the  very  stuff 
Gilt  nf  which  rcvfiUitlnn^  are  made    " 

How  does  the  Jnhn  Birch  Society  work"* 
It.s  problem  in  Indianapollr  was  to  select 
.1  ic  iclf-r  Welch  rejected  .Nixon  and  Sen.itor 
Bnrry  Goldwater.  Republlran.  of  Arizona 

H»>  ^ald  he  tho(i.,'ht  Clot  dwai  kr  w i\«  Uir.illy 
I'lVil  iiid  W'pukl  make  a  fine  Presldi  i»t  But. 
h"  added.  ""Docs  pnybody  In  this  r<'im  think 
there  Is  any  sllghte'-t  ch.ince  of  Barky  Cu'LD- 
WATEP.  supplying  the  dvn  imir  over.ilI  leader- 
Bh'p  needed  to  save  this  country  for  ruy- 
body  to  be  President  of?  if  so.  I  think  he 
1=.  stiil  n  It.  fully  aware  of  the  n^tture  and 
totality  if  the  forces  at  work  for  (Iold- 
wArm  •  •  •  will  inevitably  think  and  m<ne 
In  teiins  of  political  warfare" 

Then  Ueich  .suei'C  ted  him.self 
It  Is  I.  't  becau.se  I  w  tnt  so  frUht.ening  a 
reKp  cislhility  and  It  Is  cert.. inly  not  because 
I  Ihlnlc  that  y  u  gentlenien  rcrognizf  any 
.t'lch  ciuahty  of  leadership  in  me  as  would 
make   me    a    happy    choice    (or    the    r>ile 

"It  i  Just  that  I  don't  know  where  you.  or 
all  of  lis.  are  golnt'  to  find  ai^ylxxly  f'.-'c  to 
undei  t.  ke  the  Job  ' 

With  th.it  ou'.  of  the  w.iy.  Welch  ouMii  ed 
the  a   tion  proi?r  im  for  the  society 

Fir;.t.  he  said,  it  mutt  set  up  reading 
r'H.ms  in  ,xs  many  cl'.es  and  towns  .t,s  pos- 
sible. It  now  h.as  such  roonts  in.  at  iea-'t, 
C.ilLfornl.i  and  Flnrld.i 

Sec-'hd.  It  must  get  the  truth  ab<>ut 
re'^ent  hlst.iry  and  current  event.s  Into  as 
many  hands  and  heads  a.s  por^lble.  It 
should  put  the  "Nntlonal  Review"  in'o  c^l- 
lesfe  llt>rarie<t,  the  "'Dan  Smo<.t  Review"  Into 
d  'C'-rs'  and  denti-ts'  rfflcps  and  "Human 
Events"*  and  "'American  Opinion"  Into  bar- 
bershop.* 

Third.  It  'hould  help  lncre<i«e  the  audience 
of  such  radio  programs  as  thr»fie  of  Fulton 
I.ewl>,  Jr  ,  and  Clarence  Manlon 

Fourth  It  sh  iM'.d  orRanlEe  letterwrlt ing 
c  inipalgii"  .Some  Senators  ;.hlnk  thev  at* 
n  iW  recelvlne;  w.me  of  ihl.s  rnall 

Fifh.  It  should  oreanl/o  fronts  little 
fron's.  big  fronts  tempor.ry  fronts,  perma- 
nent fronts,  all  kirrls  nf  fronts  He  sui^- 
gested  a  petition  to  imp'arh  Earl  W.irren 
(this  Is  now  belni?  clrculattKl) .  a  [M>tltlon 
h  .ided.  "IMea-se  Mr  Presldei:'  I>jn't  Go" 
(this  was  circulated  Jusr  bel  re  l.i>'  spring's 
iih,ir!;'.e  ^unimir  meeting!,  and  a  ccjmmirree 
to  Investigate  Communist  Influences  at  V.i.s- 
snr  C  illege 

Sixh  other  t  Uir:?estlons  Included  ex;>fi&lng 
why  'he  Comni mists  just  had  to  ^et  rid  of 
McCarthy,  and  went  to  such  extreme  irngths 
t"  do  so.  hecklin..'  speakers  who  urpf  pro- 
gram.' the  soiiety  dlsasr-'es  wirh  (this  hap- 
pened in  Cincli.nati  recently);  lining  up 
sp»-akiT3  all  over  the  country,  and  getting 
Into  political  Jiction. 

Eric  .sevareid  recer.'lv  wrote  '.vhat  i!!  th!.s 
mean?  In  a  small  Midwestern  cltv  he  vi   ited 

■'On  a  street  In  Kan.<;u!.  my  hofit  stoppetl 
his  car  to  point  to  a  new  offlce  building 
'He  owns  that,  and  a  lot  el.-e  besides/  my 
host    explained.      "He's    got    money    and    in- 


fluence He  couldn't  t*n  a  Communist  from 
Robert  .\  Taft.  but  he's  trying  to  get  his 
crackjKjts  or.t<)  the  sch.wl  board  and  a  lot 
of  us  are  worried  ' 

"He  Is  the  local  boss  of  the  John  Birch 
.Society  "TTiey  organize  In  task  forces,'  my 
hi.st  went  on  "rhey  call  8cho<il  teachers 
and  local  college  pi  ifcs-sors  in  the  middle  nf 
the  night  and  denounce  them  as  Coir.- 
munUt.s  They  recruit  kids  as  spies  tn  take 
d  >wn  cLvsroom  remi.rics  of  their  teachers 

'  They  pir>nt  people  In  public  lectures  to 
nsk  loaded  questions  Tiiey  try  to  get  their 
Idi  )tlc  nimj  .ind  mai's  used  In  high  sch<M.:.s 
M.yb,^  It's  h:ir.l  these  days  to  get  a  man 
s  neared  m  W.ishington  or  e.  en  in  Hnll\- 
wrxKl  but  In  ,-1  sm-iM  city  like  this  •  •  •  It 
c  in  ..till  bo  d>ne  '  ' 

Who  was  John  Birch  ^     A  native  of  Cle  'r^i.T 
Birch  Wus  a  missionary  to  China  who  jnined 
Gen    Clare  Chennault's  forces  Uiere  In   1942. 
He    w.ui    killed    10    days    after    V-J    D.i>     by. 
\S  el.  h   says,   the  Chlnciie  Communists 

ill.-,  deifh.  Welch  says,  wua  '  Uie  f.r.st 
i-..,.iaUy  in  ihe  third  w<jrld  war.  between 
Uia  CommuuULb  and  the  c\e:.'5linriklrg  free 
w  jrld." 


IKroin    111,'   Washlngion   Pubt    M.ir    28.   19611 

I'l  ■.•;rT  irs   TllR^^rxN   "Sn  fni  e   or   Fear" 

1  IJ_\    M-irfpi;,-,   Chl'.d-s^ 

il  .w  d.o.ft-eroUi.  U)  Uie  well-being  of  IhU 
N.  .loll  u.H(.{  Ij  America  .s  pt*ilion  ua  leader 
of    the    free    Wnrld    are    Uie    r.iditals    of    the 

Thl.s  is  a  qucotion  being  iu>k.id  here  .scrl- 
uu^tly  today  u*  ihetie  rudlcila  liicre.ksin){ly 
rc-ort  to  the  tactics  >f  ihe  Communists  and 
llie  crypto-C\'mniuiilhU>  uX  Uie  lUSOs  ri.ey 
pnictl' c  ch-tracier  a.si;v-J»i tuition  without  rc- 
g.ird  for  tlie  truth.  They  spread  ftar.  ha- 
tred and  Busplclnii.  They  advocate  inhltia- 
tl  in  nf  uoupolUlcal  urgiinlz-itlons  such  as 
the  P.ireiit-Teacher  Assoclalioi.  and  the  tak- 
ing u'.  cr  of  those  organiziitloua 

In  sfj.me  respects  these  radicals  i^n  the 
extreme  right  more  nearly  resemble  the  fa- 
il.iticiil  subverter*  of  Germanv  and  Italy  who 
lirouglit  n.iztsm  and  f.usclsni  into  being 
Ihcy  are  often  allied  with  the  White  CUl- 
?'iis  Councils.  Identifying  Integr.itlnn  with 
1  •mmunl'«m  .^nd  nt  the  extreme  end  of  the 
sji  -trum  they  are  openly  snti -.Semitic,  nften 
refrrrln^:  \:\  propaganda  leaflets  tn  the  .Je'.v- 
lih-Coinmunlst  conaplrrury .  ' 

A  {!■•*•  years  ano  this  would  have  been  dl: - 
nilised  as  merely  another  niai.ife*tai;on  oi 
what  Theodore  Rixji-eveit  ao  aplly  called  the 
lun  iiic  fr!i;k:e  thi.--  tune  on  the  right  r.iiher 
than  the  left  But  with  the  rn.e  of  the  John 
Birch  S<x-lety  and  ltj»  l^llru^Uul  into  politic* 
liiat  is  lint  so  ea.sy  to  du  Founded  by  R*.bert 
Wi-lch.  a  former  MtUbachu^ettb  c^ndy  manu- 
facturer, the  Birch  StJCie'y  no*  >  l.ilms  i."arly 
.1  hundred  thou^atid  members  v^iUi  cliap- 
ters  in  nio-.t  State.'^ 

Welch's  secretly  circulated  b<H.k.  "The 
r  >lltici:in"-  iiijw  re[virf<'dly  '*  it lulrai*  n  b«- 
cuUi^e  It  .ilarmed  snnie  n.embirn  has  been 
compared  Uj  "Melu  Kampf  it  only  in  the 
lliUerl  in  view  that  the  greater  Uie  he  the 
niore  llkeiy  that  .-simple  nilnds  will  fall  vic- 
tim to  It.  He  calls  eery  Prci^ldent  begin- 
ning with  Franklin  Rixjfevel'  a  Cnumiunist 
Of    the    El.-er.hi)wer    hroUiers    he    writes 

"While  I,  too.  think  that  MUtuU  Eisen- 
howtr  is  a  Communi.st  and  h.is  b«en  fnr  io 
years,  this  opinion  Is  based  1  ir^rely  i  u  ^-in- 
era!  clrcum-^tances  of  hlfe  conduct 

But  my  firm  belief  that  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower Is  a  dedicated,  cnnsclous  agent  of  the 
CommunlFt  conspiracy  Is  b.i^ed  on  nn  ac- 
cumulattnn  of  detai:e<l  evidence  so  extensive 
and  .so  palpable  that  It  »e«»ms  to  put  this 
convlctlnn   bevoT.d   any   reasonable  d"ubt" 

B-ith  the  lite  .John  Foster  Dulles  and 
hi  brother  Allen  head  of  the  Centriil  In- 
telllgeiif*  .\geiicy,  are  called  CommurUstr. 
with  the  l.itter  ranklnjif  next  to  former 
Presldei;'.  Elsenhower  In  the  pnwer  of  c  n- 
cealment       A    signed    editnrial    following    a 
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series  of  articles  revealing  the  activities  of 
the  John  Birch  Society  In  one  of  the  most 
conservative  newHpapers  In  the  country  con- 
cluded : 

Subversion,   whether  of  the  left  or  the 
right.  Is  still  subversion." 

One  of  the  recent  political  targets  of  the 
orKanl?.atlon  was  Senator  Milton  Toung,  Re-' 
publican  of  Nortli  Dakota.  Members  of  the 
four  Birch  societies  In  Bismarck,  the  state 
cjipital.  were  pu<hlng  In  the  legislature  a 
prnposal  fur  a  ccnstltutlonal  convention  to 
act  nil  an  amendment  abolishing  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  liquidating  700  Government 
agencies  and  grectly  restricting  the  Govern- 
ment s  treaty-making  power. 

1  he  House  had  already  approved  the  pro- 
posal when  Senator  Younc  sent  a  telegram 
urging  the  Senate  to  defeat  it  and  pointing 
out  that  It  would  mean  killing  the  Garri- 
son dam  irrigation  diversion  project  In 
North  Dakota.  Thereupon  the  Blrchlsts 
cane  down  on  Youno  with  their  letterwrlt- 
ing  and  telephore  technique  seeking  to  put 
the  Communist  label  on  one  whose  record 
has   on    the   who  e   been   conservative. 

Senator  Thom.is  Kuchel.  of  California,  a 
moderate  Repubican.  has  also  been  under 
nre  One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  Birch 
letterwrltlng  blitz  Is  to  bring  about  the  Im- 
peachment of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  who 
WHS  Kl-chel'b  6p<jnsor  In  politics.  Asked 
about  this  at  a  press  conference,  he  called  It 
1  contemptible  and  vicious  thing  to  suggest 
"he  Impeachmenl  of  one  of  the  great  men  of 
nur  time 

Birch  Society  members  have  used  their 
pre.ssure  techniques  to  force  the  showing  of 
the  House  Un-Anierlcan  Activities  film,  "Op- 
eration Abolitioa."  And  they  have  de- 
nounced as  Communists  anyone  questioning 
Its  accuracy  or  daring  to  suggest  that  the 
C'li.nilttee  may  have  exceeded  Its  rights. 

For  popular  oflceholdera  such  as  Kuchel 
and  Ycn-NG  this  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a 
nuisance,  even  though  tliey  are  both  up  for 
reelection  next  y^ar.  But  for  citizens — pro- 
fessors, clergymen,  and  others — with  a  con- 
uciion  of  their  right  to  speak  critical  and 
unp<ipular  views  It  can  mean  community 
dtstru.st.  a  small  business  harmed  or  even  a 
job  lost  The  .silence  of  fear  is  the  alternate 
penalty  the  radicals  of  the  right  try  to 
iniiMise. 

IFr-m  the  Wash.ngton  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

M<u-.  22,   1961  I 

IiMr   roR   Bei.iet  in   Amebicanism 

(By   Ralph   McGlU) 

A  lady  In  Memphis.  Tenn..  has  been 
granted  a  divorce  from  her  husband  after  she 
testified  that,  among  other  things,  he  spent 
$900  on  cablefrrams  denouncing  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  and  Fidel  Castro,  but  used  only 
candles  and  a  ki>ra8ene  lamp  and  heater  to 
light  and  hcQt  their  home  for  her  and  three 
children 

There  perhaps  Is  a  moral  in  this. 

There  are  a  ^reat  many  persons  and  a 
number  of  organizations  in  this  country  who 
keep  up  such  a  clamor  and  outcry  against 
Oiai  they,  in  anger,  fear  or  prejudice,  call 
coniinunism.  that  they  dim  the  light  and 
Ier\or  of  Americjtulsm. 

N  I  U:*  an  expert  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
warned  against  those  who  make  reckless, 
uiisustained  charges  without  Justification. 
They  make  his  )cb  more  difficult. 

HATK   CROUPS 

Ihere  are  hate  groups  which  label  as  a 
(  innuinist  any  person  who  speaks  out 
•  iKamst  racial  Injustice.  A  person  who  de- 
clares he  or  she  liccepts  the  Supreme  Court 
school  decision  an  law  Is  certain  to  be  har- 
assed with  attack!  from  some  hate  or  fringe 
group  which  charges  communism.  Minis- 
ters angrily  are  condemned  for  the  sam* 
pnsitlon. 

Is  this  good  for  Americanism? 


The  men  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
whose  loyalty  to  their  country,  Us  Consti- 
tution and  Its  BUI  of  Rights  is  one  of  the 
heartening  things  in  our  lives,  havt  for  years 
been  subjected  to  abuse  as  dupes  of  com- 
munism. 

There  are  still  other  organizations  which 
send  out  literature  which  charges  that  the 
Jews  of  the  world  are  behind  a  Communist 
conspiracy.  An  out-and-out  Nazi  organiza- 
tion has  Just  been  incorporated  in  Virginia 
which  believes  in  Hitler  and  calls  Jews  Com- 
munists. 

Are  these  things  good  for  Americanism? 

The  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  was  pub- 
licly accused,  by  a  real  estate  official,  of 
being  communistic  for  .supporting  public 
housing  legislation.  Is  it  good  American- 
ism to  defend  slums? 

There  are  Americans  who  belie',  e  tlie  Ne- 
groes In  America,  particularly  those  in  the 
South,  nre  happy  and  content  with  discrimi- 
nation. Attempts  by  Negroes  to  bring  an 
end  to  injustice  are  tiierrforc  crndemned  as 
Communist-inspired.  That  the  Commu- 
nists have  t>cen  trying  for  40  years  to  make 
Inroads  in  Negro  communities  is  true.  That 
the  Communists  always  attach,  cr  seek  to 
attach,  themselves  to  every  movement  which 
might  benefit  them  is  n  part  of  a  long  rec- 
ord. But  the  fncts  are  available.  Commu- 
nism has  mn.de  less  penetration  among  Ne- 
groes, on  a  percentage  basis,  than  among 
white  p>ersons.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  his  book. 
"Masters  of  Deceit."  pays  tribute  to  the 
NAACP  for  h.Tving  carried  on  a  continuing 
fight    tf)    prevent   Communist    infiltration. 

There  are  doctors  who  arc  sure  that  Com- 
munists are  behind  the  propo.sed  legislation 
to  aid  old  people 

Even  fluoridation  is  denounced  by  some 
as  a  Communist  plfn  to  poison  .America's 
water  supply 

The  story  runs  on  f.v.ci  on  A  sincerely 
distressed  father  has  written  in  to  say  that 
his  teen-aged  daugh'er.  when  refused  per- 
mission to  go  to  a  dafice.  Inst  her  temper 
and  shouted.  "You  must  be  a  Communist." 

UNAWARE    r)F    RFuS'    NATURE 

Most  of  those  who  make  preposterous  and 
unsuslained  charges  do  not  know  wiiat  com- 
munism is  or  how  It  operates.  The  danger 
of  It  l.s  ever  present  and  must  be  exposed. 
But  those  who.  with  unsupported  scatter- 
gun  charges,  are  making  the  Americans  fear 
one  another,  are  doing  communism  a  service. 
A  helpful  book  for  tho.se  who  want  to  in- 
form themselves  is  What  We  Must  Know- 
About  Commtinifm  "  by  Harry  and  Bonaro 
Overstreet. 

Now  is  a  time  for  belief  in  our  country 
and  Its  institutions,  a  time  to  do  all  we  can 
to  make  it  strong  and  great.  That  is  the 
surest  defense  again-^t  communism.  We  will 
be  sick  natlon.illy  if  we  permit  Nazis,  Com- 
miuilsts,  or  hate  pro\ips  to  divide  us. 


[From  the  V.'n.shington  Post.  Mar.  25,  1961] 

Thf  Conservative  Ground  Swell 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky ) 

Numerous  organizations  appear  all  over  the 
country  which  have  a  conservative  tinge. 
Not  all  of  them  are  philosophically  or  po- 
litically oriented,  but  what  is  Interesting  Is 
that  there  are  so  many  of  them:  that  they 
range  from  college  groups  to  adults,  and 
that  while  they  do  not  yet  show  up  In  labor 
unions  or  women's  clubs,  they  form  their 
own  associations  which  take  on  appreciable 
sizes. 

Some  day  someone  will  appear  who  will 
mobilize  this  conservative  force  politically 
and  produce  a  third  party  of  great  strength 
and  large  numbers.  In  fact,  such  an  ele- 
ment Is  developing  In  the  Republican  Party 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
WATKB,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  1964 
convention.     Senator  Goldwater  represents 


the  increasing  conservative  strength  among 
intellectuals.  Richard  Nixon  would  surely 
have  been  ^-lected  had  he  recognized  the 
conservative  ground  swell. 

This  trend  is  serlotis  and  sincere.  It  does 
not  matter  that  some  of  Its  expressions  are 
absurd.  Again,  the  day  Is  not  far  distant 
when  a  philosophic  leader  will  appear 
among  them,  a  20th  century  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  can  state  the  conservative 
cause  in  terms  that  are  understandable  and 
pertinent  and  relate  themselves  to  the 
course  of  events.  This  kind  of  thinking  is 
developing  in  the  National  Review  and  in 
Human  Events. 

Tlie  focus  is  still  on  criticism  rather  than 
upon  a  constructive  program.  Criticism  ir, 
not  .sufficient  to  eenerate  enthusiasm  for  a 
cause:  there  must  be  positive  thinking,  and 
that  will  come.  too.  It  will  come  princi- 
pally out  of  younger  people  who  are  re- 
jecting the  frozen  terminology  of  the  New 
Deal  and  of  Keynesian  economies  and  are 
asking  the  pertinent  questions  relating  to 
the  greatness  of  the  United  States  in  1917 
and  1941  and  its  meekness  today  when  the 
most  it  can  beg  for  is  neutralism.  These 
younger  people  ask  whether  Soviet  Russia 
is  really  so  strong  and  the  United  States  so 
weak. 

President  Kennedy  seems  to  be  missing 
the  strength  and  potency  of  this  ground- 
swell.  His  second  and  third  echelon  ap- 
pointments g-ive  the  impression  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  ADA. 

One  cannot  expect  a  Democrat  to  be  as 
conservative  as.  say,  Herbert  Hoover,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  1961,  the 
concepts  of  1933  will  be  popula'"  with  the 
Nation.  This  never  happens.  Each  gener- 
ation uses  its  own  idiom  and  speaks  Its  own 
lang\iage  and  most  often  resents  the  imme- 
diate past  against  which  it  rebels.  The 
present  younger  generation  in  this  country 
is  very  critical  of  the  failures  of  recent  ad- 
ministrations. The  questions  they  ask  will 
have  to  be  answered  before  the  1964  elec- 
tion. 

The  voters  were  not  cognizant  of  the 
political  life  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
regime.  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  the 
monuments  of  America's  dlploniatic  failures, 
are  only  names  in  books,  and  indistinct  ones 
at  that.  They  compare  John  Hay"s  "open- 
door  policy.  "  of  which  they  read,  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhowers  retreat  before  the  Red 
Chinese  in  Korea  and  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  their  country. 

Politicians  are  not  always  mindful  of  the 
next  generation:  they  become  set  In  their 
ways.  It  is  particularly  difficult  for  those 
who  believe  that  the  New  Deal  was  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  American  life  to  dis- 
cover that  their  grandchildren  regard  them 
not   only  as  old   fogies  but  as  reactionaries. 

Tlie  lively,  excited  grandchildren  think 
that  way;  others  adopt  a  lackadaisical  atti- 
tude, an  attitude  of  the  very  tired,  beaten, 
useless  human  being  who  cares  nothing 
about  what  is  happening  or  why,  who  does 
not  know  more  about  Khrushchev  than 
Kasavubu:  who  whistles  wearisome  tunes 
and  reads  broken  rhymes  and  works  as  little 
as  his  small  life  will  tolerate.  These  are  the 
beatniks,  the  generation  that  has  gone  to 
hell  as  a  reaction  to  the  progressivism  of 
their  elders. 

[From  the  Belfield  (N.  Dak.)  News  and 
Badlands  Settler,  Mar.  23,  1961] 

Many  new  and  some  not  so  new  organiza- 
tions purporting  to  be  anti-Communist  have 
come  to  the  forefront  of  the  news  lately.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  actually  antl-Communlst  or  pro- 
Communist,  but  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  Inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy  have  In  the 
past  lurked  behind  many  high  sounding  and 
patriotic  names,  and  have  succeeded  In  get- 
ting loyal  Americans  to  join  and  participate 
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tn  thfc:e  organizations  which  are  actually  con- 
trolled and  operatad  by  thoee  who  wish  to 
destroy  ua  aa  a  tr-TC  Nation 

Bef'"""^  you  Join  any  orfrHnlzatlon.  the  name 
of  which  you  arc  not  familiar,  better  take  a 
cloae  looJt.  In  fact  beat  not  Join  any  of  these 
Johnny-come-lately  orfanlzaLiona 

Chances  are.  IX  you  are  a  Chris'ian  you 
belong  to  a  cburcb.  ICoat  of  the  Christian 
churches  are  strongly  antl-Communlat,  and 
your  membership  In  the  church  Is  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  atheistic  C-.mmunlst 
Secondly,  If  you  are  a  vett-rin.  you  m  ly  be- 
long to  one  of  the  stronger.t  and  most  force- 
ful antl-Communlst  org  mizatlons  In  the 
world— the  American  Legton.  VPW.  f  r  any 
number  of  other  American  Veta  nrijnuiza- 
tlons. 

There  are  cottntlcas  o'her  organizati'  <na  for 
farmers,  buslneaamen,  and  service  orgatitza- 
tions  of  longstanding  reputation  who  are 
dedicated  to  preaervlng  our  freedom 

If  you  already  belong  to  one  or  more  repu- 
table societies  or  organizations  and  want  to 
actively  Join  th«  light  against  the  enemy — 
then  step  up  your  Interest  and  enthusiasm 
and  attendanca  In  these  existing  institutions. 

We  have  a  list  at  the  News  office  of  Com- 
munist or  ConuBtinlBt- front  ort^anlzatlons — 
the  list  Is  shockingly  long  .ind  .>':r  readers 
are  welcome  to  com*  In  and  Ifxjk  over  V.e 
list.  Some  of  the  more  /ecent  organizations 
are  not  listed,  howerer,  so  when  In  doubt 
Just  don  t  Join. 

Mr,  McGEK  Mr.  President.  thi.s  is 
a  subject  about  which  I  have  received 
considerable  oorrespondeace  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  These  are  sin- 
cere inquiries  from  responsible  American 
citizens  about  the  John  Birch  Society, 
and  because  this  society  has  operated  for 
some  time  under  a  measure  of  secrecy, 
and  because  there  has  been  a  historj*  in 
the  i>ast  of  the  consequences  of  similar 
secret  societies  operating  for  political 
purposes  in  our  ranks,  I  believe  it  im- 
porUnt  that  the  John  Birch  Society  re- 
ceive even  more  publicity  than  it  has  to 
date. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  '  Mr 
YotJNGi  has  already  had  somethir.g  to 
say  on  this  subject,  and  has  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R«coRi)  the  Outkxjk  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday.  March  26. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr 
Young]  has  also  invited  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  a  column  m  thi.s  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Marquis  Chllds  en- 
titled 'Rightists  Threaten  Silence  of 
Pear.'  " 

I  was  in  the  city  of  E^hoenix.  Anz.,  a 
week  atro  and  foimd  there  a  city  torn 
badly  within  because  of  agitation.s  and 
whisperings  stirred  up  m  the  name  of 
the  John  Birch  Society,  Some  of  the 
agitation  had  to  do  with  the  location  of 
a  tennis  court.  Some  of  it  had  to  do 
with  books  that  were  bemg  adopted  in 
the  second  and  third  grades  in  the  pub- 
he  school  system.  But  the  burden  of 
the  charges  was  that  there  were  Com- 
munists behind  all  the.se  local  com- 
munity decisions.  The  weight  that 
community  was  carrying  was  in  the  aura 
of  fear  that  had  been  generated  around 
it.  I  say  that  it  is  time  for  the  search- 
light of  truth  and  the  daylight  of  pub- 
licity to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  John 
Sircli  SociBty 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  McOEEL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  MissourL 


Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  hla 
statemrnt  I  read  the  column  by  Mar- 
quis Childs. 

Wha'.ever  It  is  these  ponplc  have  on 
their  mind,  especially  with  respect  to  this 
book,  :he  more  the  American  people 
know  about  it  now,  the  t)etter  for  the 
countn-'. 

Mr  McGKE  I  tliank  my  colleai^ue 
from  Ml.s.«;oun  I  think  it  is  imperative 
tl'.at  \v  ?  not  lx>  afra.il  to  know  whnt  is 
uoinT  on,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
judirnK  nt  of  people  if  only  we  protect 
their  r.t;ht  to  know,  and  that  they  not 
be  penailted  to  oix-nite  uiukr  tlie  cloak 
of  secr'»cy  in  this  area. 


RFPORT     BV     SFT.Frr     COMMITTFE 
ON  NAT  rONAL  WATKH  RESOUP.CES 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  iir'a.iimoiis  conunt  to  ha%e  print«»d 
in  tlie  Rkcotd  a  very  penetratiP';  edi- 
torial from  the  Comm'-rcial  Appeal  of 
Memphi.s,  Tiim  .  relatiiv;  to  tli'-  water 
study  made  by  tlie  committee  headed 
by  Oklahoma  s  distinguished  seiuor  Sen- 
ator L.Mr.  Kerr  i. 

The-e  beins:  no  objection  llie  etii tonal 
was  oi  tiered  to  bo  piiritrd  in  t.hr  Hr(  ord 
as  follows 

W\rFR  Rkport  ?;otabie 

Three  remarkable  events  occurred  In  Con- 

iTiss  ;,..' ',  \* ■'■»  k 

\  .sp<«ci.il  sienate  c.imniutee  turned  m  tt;e 
rt-port  on  tne  s'. udy  It  luid  Ijeeri  a-stlgneU 
vmh'iut  .i.slci.".g  ;in  exrcri'liti  nf  time  The 
conimittt-e  r»>ported  It  had  spent  only  ab<jut 
»1>0.000  of  tae  »3i5.0O0  tlie  Senate  had  pro- 
vided for  tlie  study  And  the  coiiuiilTiee 
Imtuediaiely  wa.s  dissolved 

The  committee  wis  the  Select  C<immlltee 
on  .National  VVa'er  Resources  est.ibllshcd  In 
.^'iril  .955  with  nrders  to  rpp<irt  Us  tliul- 
Ings  ty  January  1961  Chairman  of  the 
comnil'toe  wa,s  Senator  Robcrt  H  Krjii,  of 
Oltlah'  ma 

The  lmp<Tfanrp  of  '.he  cominlttef's  work 
c^n  be  Judped  by  the  fact  that  the  cif:iens 
pf  California  I«-st  Njv ember  approved  a  tMjnd 
l.isrie  for  11  75  billion  to  n.s.sure  the  r.ties 
of  the  8outh**rn  part  of  that  .State  sufrirlciit 
wat*r  resources  in  the  years  ahead  This  Is 
but  one  Indication  of  how  de.'sper.ite  the 
w.i'er  prob>m  n'.rf 'dy  U  l)»'c>ini:ng  In  some 
p«rts  of  the  Nation  Water,  long  ton^ldenxl 
our  m  «t  exj>endab'.p  resource.  Is  fivst  be- 
comlr^r  the  nvist  .seriou.s  dfterrcnt  to  exp  in- 
sl'^n  of    lur  e'~otu»nny 

It  l.s  of  Course,  a  major  project  In  the  Na- 
tl 'i;  il  A.ssoclallon  ■!  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tr'.'^M  lueetiiig   In   Mcmpiiis   thl.s  week 

The  select  committee  s  report  on  tl.e  pruh- 
lein  and  Its  rhalle-r.ges  t' ■  'he  Natl,  in  already 
Is  being  halted  bv  members  of  b<jth  pirtles 
In  C.>r.grp«!8  as  the  moat  signlrtcuMt  con'rl- 
buiioii  ever  ni.iile  In  ti.ls  held.  Senator 
AutKtrc  Goas,  of  Tennessee,  has  proposed 
maltU'...;  It  available  to  uther  nati  ns  as  a 
guide  to  water  resources  planning  wherever 
water  problems  ex.st 

How  w;is  It  possible  fur  this  committee  to 
accomplish  so  much  In  such  a  brief  time 
and  at  so  little  cost?  .Senator  Kerr  In  pre- 
senting h;,^  2,000-page  report,  explalr.ed  It 
was  simple  Instead  of  hiring  large  staff.s, 
the  coTimittee  enlisted  the  ashl.stance  of 
specialists  already  on  the  Federal  Gcivern- 
ment  payroll  Such  a.'^slstai.ce  was  ijbtalned 
from  e'  ery  agency  which  has  any  concern 
whatso«ver  with  wa'er  When  outside  ex- 
perts were  needed,  they  were  retained  on  a 
when-a<  tually-eniployed   biu.ls 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  called  upon 
for  staC  leadership  and  It  readily  provided 


not  only  that  but  also  special  research  work 
to  aaeut  the  commit te«.  Res«jurces  For  t.he 
Future,  Lnc  ,  a  privately  endowed  retsearch 
found. I'l' in.  provided  sta.T  help  and  carried 
part  of  the  cost  of  Issuing  the  refxjrt  State 
agencies  cuntrlbuted  valuable  Inform. ition 
and  In  some  ciu«es  there  even  was  l.elp  from 
private  ludusLry 

In  sl'.ort.  the  i  >  :nmltlce  planned  Its  woi  k 
to  t>e  done  In  the  moet  efflclent  manner  at 
the  lowest  p<>.-.-*ible  co.^t  to  the  taxpayers 

'1  here  are  rn  iny  in  Washington  who  talk 
at  length  about  cutting  the  ctxst  of  Clovern- 
ment  and  balancing  the  budget,  Sen.itor 
Kxaa  tj  select  ct-mmittee  has  provided  an  ex- 
cellent ex.airple  of  how  this  goal  can  be 
.achieved  Other  Members  of  C<  ngress  would 
do  well  Uj  study  ine  select  i  onimr  tce',< 
methods  and  follow  its  example 


THE    DEFENSE    BrDGET 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  if 
there  IS  one  ch.ir.ictcri.stlc  which  stands 
out  above  all  othi  r.'s  in  the  operial  me.<- 
SHfie  on  the  dt-fcnsc  budget,  it  us  llie 
Piesuient^  .'^ure  ira.-^p  of  the  po.«<it!on 
of  the  DefenM'  Establishment  within  our 
.socl'ty  it.s  rolf  in  our  relations  with  the 
rvst  of  the  world  and  in  the  mnmten.ince 
of  i)eaco. 

This  problem  is  many  sided  and 
eiio!  mo!i>ly  comilcx  Iiuimiitfly  in- 
volv*  d  witli  It  are  our  fretdom.  our  well- 
beint:  and  in  the  last  analysis,  our  very 
exi.'^ttnce  In  the  President's  basic  ap- 
pro.ich  to  this  problem  thrre  is  both 
vision  and  realism  There  Is  the  vision 
tn  soc  t!iat  the  accumulation  of  military 
slnngth  is  nut  an  end  in  itself  and  must 
at  all  limes  be  subordinated  to  civilian 
purposes.  Tliere  is  the  realism  to  .see 
that  a  powt  rful  military  deft  nse  is  a 
national  e.s.M"ntial  in  tlie  world  and  be- 
cause It  IS  that,  there  must  be  no  stint- 
in::  on  rsstntial  expenditures  Enually, 
because  it  is  fantastically  co.-^tly.  rvrry 
effort  most  be  made  Lo  pruiu'  it  of  the 
none.s.sential 

Tins  siXK-ial  Ijudget,  Mr  President  will 
call  for  an  additional  $650  million  in 
expenditure.'^  durint;  the  next  fiscal  year 
That  is  a  Kreat  deal  of  money  but  I  be- 
Ik'vi'  the  President  makes  a  most  per- 
suasive case  for  its  authorization  as 
interim  liLsurance  in  the  li,;ht  of  the  uii- 
cirtaui   international  situation  today, 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  President 
and  the  Secret^iry  of  I>  fen.se  have  had 
but  a  vrry  short  time  to  dflve  into  thr. 
problem  This  me>-sarre  clearly  indi- 
cate .  l'.owe\cr,  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  know  where  they  are  jjoin-: 
and  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  will 
act  to  brin:,'  atx)Ut  Siivin>is  through 
courageous  and  effective  manatrement 
of  the  Defense  Establishment,  Indeed, 
lh(  y  have  already  begun  this  process  in 
connection  with  a  number  of  ."specific 
military  uiidertakuiKS.  They  have  cut 
out  some  research  and  development 
projects  and  have  begun  to  shut  down 
surplus  establishments.  Given  an  im- 
provement in  the  mternational  situation, 
which  the  President  is  striving  to  brinK 
ab<iut  through  his  foreign  policy,  there 
Ly  reason  to  hope  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  re- 
sources which  now  goes  for  military 
purjxwes  will  become  available  for  the 
immensf  peaceful  needs  of  our  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
I  louse  has  already  paased  and  the  Sen- 
ale  will  .shortly  (umsider  legislation  ez- 
tendiii^'   the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  for  21 

luontlis. 

This  short-term  extension  buys  for 
us  the  time  necessary  to  write  satisfac- 
tory loni,'-term  sugar  legislation. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  recently  made 
nil  excellent  spf-ech  before  the  Cache 
County  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association 
at  Sniitixfield,  Utah,  which  outlines  how 
t'xtciisivuly  sugar  has  become  embroiled 
lu  international  relations,  and  suggests 
unie  of  the  problems  which  must  be 
con-sidered  in  drafting  the  new  long- 
tr  rm  bill.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
t.'ie  .speech  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  bcii\g  no  objection,  the  address 
uiis  ordered  to  Ix;  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
.l.s  follows; 

.Viii'Rr.ss  or  SKMAT04  PxANK  E,  Moss  AT  Cachk 

I  ouNTT  Bsrr  Gaowxas  Association.  Smith- 

nriD    Stake     Hijuse.     SMrrHnEU>,    Utah, 

March   10,   1961 

Mr  Ch-\lrman,  1. idles,  and  gentlemen.  It  U 
;i;ways  an  unusual  and  rich  experience  for 
me  to  come  again  to  Cache  Valley,  If  this 
v.illey  were  to  be  renamed,  I  would  call  It 
Peaceful  Valley — far  there  are  few  plaoea 
where  I  have  the  feeling  of  peace  and  repose 
that  I  hnd  here.  This  la  a  place  apart.  The 
iiiouutalns  which  t.urround  you  aeem  to  pro- 
icct  you  from  the  turmoil  and  confUcta  and 
(p,ve".es8  strife  of  the  world  outalde.  Here 
I  find  refreshing  nourishment  for  my  soul. 

Yn  even  In  thla  place  of  peace  you  are 
Hot  shut  out  froo:  the  world.  In  the  world 
>>f  today,  no  place  Is  truly  remote.  Tou  are 
finbroUed  In  the  ^rorldwlde  conflict  of  good 
M'lsus  evil,  of  democratic  freedom  versus 
c  iinniunlsuo  slavery,  b£  surely  aa  are  those 
unfortunate  people  In  the  Congo,  No  place 
on  orirth  Is  remote  from  this  struggle, 

Ihe  peaceful  Eoonks  In  the  lamaaeries 
>n  Uie  hl^h  plateam  of  far-off  Tibet  thoi^iht 
ihey  were  safe — remote  from  the  oonfUcta  of 
the  day  —until  the  Communist  hordec  of  Mao 
mv.tded  wltii  fire  and  sword  and  machine 
Kuii  and  mortar,  driving  the  monks  from 
tlieir  i^raycrs  and  tending  thousands  upon 
Thousands  of  their  people  fleeing  and  seek- 
itiif  asylum  In  Indl*. 

No  place  is  remirte.  No  man  is  an  Island. 
Every  man.  woman,  and  chUd  is  embroiled  In 
Uii.s  conflict 

You  who  produce  su^arbeeta  are  In  the 
tVilrk  (,f  u  The  crop  that  brings  you  to- 
gcthrr  tonlpht  xi  1th  a  common  interest, 
here  In  this  peaceful  valley,  yields  a  prod- 
uct that  today  U.  Inextricably  Involved  In 
internation.il  diplomacy  and  the  struggle  of 
natums  n  product  with  complicated  raml- 
ncatiuuf  cxtcndln{;  from  the  Caribbean  and 
'lie  rpbt  of  Latlr  America  to  the  far -off 
IsUinds  of  the  PacU^c  and  the  collective  farms 
f'f  the  Rnp-ian  Ukraine,  The  Communists 
have  made  sugar  s  potential  weapon  In  the 
cold  war. 

We  ;tll  know  whiit  has  happened  In  Cuba. 
ii[v<,n  uhlch  we  in  the  United  States  formerly 
rplled  for  ab'^ut  one-thJrd  of  our  sugar 
supplies  Fidel  Castro  came  to  power,  and 
ruthles.sly  sold  out  his  people  to  the  Com- 
munists, added  another  10  percent  of  all 
t'le  world's  siigar  jiroductlon  to  the  already 
vast  Communist  omtrol  of  thla  vital  com- 
modity One-third — one-third,  mind  you — 
of  all  the  sugar  f>roductlon  In  the  entire 
world  Is  now  under  Commtmlst  control. 

The  able  director  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Aizrlculture's  Sugar  Division.  Mr.  Lawrence 
My<  r.s.  pointed  oui;  In  an  address  in  Ifew 
Y>>rlc  earlier  this  year  that  "the  Communist 
Uikeover  In  Cuba,  added  to  communism's 
f'Tlior    subjugation    of    th*    beet    ezpartliaK 


countries  of  Eastern  EuroF>e.  poses  a  number 
of  threatening  problems  to  sugar  producers, 
consumers  and  markets  throughout  the 
world." 

"Huge  quantities  of  sugar  have  been  sold 
by  Cuba  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
at  fictional  prices  under  barter  agreements." 
Mr.  Myers  said,  adding  that  "only  the  Bear 
and  the  Red  Dragon  know"  whether  or  how 
or  where  this  sugar  wUl  be  used  as  another 
weafxjn  in  the  arsenal  of  ir.ternatijnal  com- 
munLsm, 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century,  con- 
sumers In  the  United  States  have  had  no 
cause  to  worry  about  either  sugar  bupplies 
or  sugar  prices.  The  Sugar  Act.  first  enacted 
In  1934  as  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act.  has  pro- 
tected American  consumers — assured  them 
of  adequate  supplies  at  fair  prices.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Sugar  Act  has  helped  to 
stabilize  your  industry,  and  by  resolutely 
applying  good  iiK\nagement  practices,  you 
have  obtained  reasonably  fair  returns  for 
your  sugarbeets.  The  prices  for  your  suqar- 
beets  have  not  rken  as  much  as  prices  of 
some  Other  crops — for  several  years,  o'lier 
crops  were  much  more  profitable  Bat 
neither  have  prices  lor  .sugarbeeti  followed 
the  downward  slide  of  farm  prices  Sugar- 
beets  have  been  stable.  Year  m  and  year 
out,  you  have  found  them  Pi  firm  brickwork 
on  which  to  plan  and  build  tl-.c  operation 
of  your  farms. 

The  Sugar  Act.  under  uhirh  both  con- 
Btuners  and  producers  have  faied  equitably. 
Is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  UUs  month 
In  the  past,  sugar  acts  ha\c  usually  been 
renewed  for  terms  of  4  or  5  iull  calendar 
years,  and  they  have  been  extended,  with 
appropriate  amendments  from  time  to  time, 
usually  during  the  year  before  the  expira- 
tion date.  But  the  act  which  would  have 
expired  on  December  31,  1960,  was  extended 
at  the  last  session  of  Congiess  for  a  period 
of  only  3  months,  to  the  end  of  March  1961, 
Why?  Because  sugar,  then  as  now.  was  em- 
broiled in  International  prditlcs,  and  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  not  agree  on  the  terms  of  an  exten- 
sion at  least  to  the  end  of  1961,  So  the  act 
was  extended  for  only  3  months. 

The  Sugar  Act  Involves  raising  revenue — 
this  small  processing  tax  which  supports 
the  entire  sugar  program  and  in  addition 
provides  a  net  profit  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  Because  of  this  small  tax. 
which  you  help  pay,  sugar  legislation  must 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
rather  than  in  the  Senate,  This  Is  a  oon- 
stltutlonal    requirement. 

A  good  many  sugar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House  In  the  current  session 
of  Congrcs.";.  The  Kennedy  administration 
has  aslced  the  House  to  extend  the  present 
law  for  a  period  of  21  months,  with  one 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  give 
tlM  President  of  the  United  States  au- 
thority to  bar  sugar  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  aa  replacement  for  stigar  which. 
If  It  were  not  for  Castro,  v.  e  would  be  get- 
ting from  Cuba, 

The  reasons  for  this  one  amendment  are 
sound.  The  Dominican  Republic,  under 
Dictator  Trujillo,  is  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Latin  Amerlcn.  Last  year,  a  committee 
of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States — A  United  Nations  regional 
body — found  after  investigation  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  implicated  In  the 
attempted  assassination  of  President  Betan- 
court  of  Venezuela.  The  Gtovernment  of 
VeneBuela  has  formally  protested  that  to 
permit  the  Dominican  dictator,  Trujillo,  to 
bsneflt  from  Cuban  sugar  windfall  for  the 
iMtteiioe  of  this  year  would  tie  in  conflict 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  resolution 
of  the  American  States  adopted  at  S&n  Joee. 

This  is  an  Illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  sugar  is  now  Involved  In  Interna- 
tional affairs. 


Your  Industry  officially  h;iR  decided  not  to 

take  a  position  on  the  Dom.lnican  issue. 
Along  With  representatives  of  the  other 
domestic  sugar  producing  ^roxips  and  the 
domestic  cane  refiners,  repreeentatlvee  of  the 
beet  sugar  Industry  hare  said  that  they  do 
not  feel  qualllied  to  pass  Judgment  on  In- 
ternational relations,  I  believe  this  is  a 
logical  position  for  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry to  t:*kp  The  Dominican  issue  is  an 
i.ssue  of  great  delicacy  in  our  foreign  rela- 
lions — and  sugar  is  merely  a  commodity 
which,  along  wuh  other  products,  happens 
t;»  be  involved. 

But  r.s  a  United  St:Ues  Senator,  I  must 
tuce  b  sia-id  on  this  issue  as  on  many  others 
mvolvin;:;  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
I  firmly  rupport  the  administration's  posi- 
tion and  will  vote  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  authority  he  has  re- 
que':ted  to  dC'Cide  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
that  Dictator  Trujillo  may  send  to  the 
Uniud  States, 

The  b.ll  emoj'dying  this  authority  is  r.cw 
in  t!ie  House  of  Representatives.  When  I 
left  Washington,  the  administration's  sugar 
bill  was  in  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House,  When  I  return  to  Warhlngton 
next  week,  I  hope  it  will  have  reached  the 
.Se.iaie,  and  there  I  shall  give  it  my  full 
i  uppori. 

I  know  that  your  primary  Interest  con- 
cerning this  short-term  legislation  is  to  get 
the  bill  -a  bill  — passed  in  the  next  few  days 
which  w.ll  extend  the  law  beyond  March  31. 
:.t  least  to  the  end  of  1961,  and  preferably 
into  the  hrsl  part  of  1962.  This  short-teria 
extension  buys  time,  provides  the  hours 
which  simply  have  not  been  available  before 
the  Mjjch  31  deadline,  to  write  satisfactory 
long -range  sugar  legislation.  As  soon  as 
the  short-term  measure  Is  enacted.  I  shall 
urge  that  work  begin  on  provisions  of  a 
long-range  sugar  law. 

Working  out  the  provisions  of  a  long- 
range   siigar   law   will   be   difficult. 

Many  questions  must  be  answered,  and 
they  must  be  answered  wisely.  1  shall  enu- 
merate only  a  few. 

1.  If  Castro  falls  in  Cuba — I  should  say 
when  Castro  falls  in  Cuba — and  a  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeds him,  shouldn't  we  be  In  a  position  to 
aid  tliat  government  by  again  permitting  the 
importation  oi  Cuban  sugar?  IX  the  answer 
to  tliat  is  "Yes,"  and  I  believe  it  Is.  how 
much  of  Cuba's  former  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  should  we  keep  uncommitted 
to  others,  so  we  may  give  substantial  as- 
sistance to  a  friendly  Cuban  governmeui? 
This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer  because 
it  involves  both  the  foreign  nations  who  are 
now  filling  substantial  amounts  oX  tlie  gap  ux 
our  sugar  supplies  and  our  domestic  pro- 
ducers. Including  you  sugarbeet  growers  of 
Cache  County,  Utah.  And  it  raises  other 
questions. 

2.  Should  we  ever  again  depend  for  such 
a  large  percentage  of  our  sugar  supplies  on 
a  foreign  country,  no  matter  how  friendly 
tlie  current  government  may  appear?  We 
sliould  remember  that  until  1939,  Cuba  was 
a  country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
Even  for  several  weeks  after  Batista  was  over- 
thrown, we  thought — we  expected,  we 
hoped—  that  Cuba  would  continue  to  be 
Xriendly  to  the  United  SUtes.  Our  ties  oX 
friendship  with  the  Cuban  people  were  close. 
The  period  oX  disillusionment  has  been  pain- 
ful Xor  us.  as  I  am  sure  It  has  been  for  the 
people  of  Cuba,  Yet  in  this  unsettled  world, 
a  world  of  unrest,  a  world  in  which  far- 
reaching  social  and  economic  adjustments 
are  taking  place,  governments  rise  and  fall 
with  astonishing  speed.  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  all  governments  friendly  to  us 
today  will  adjust  their  Internal  affairs  with 
enough  speed  to  meet  desirable  social  and 
economic  change?  Or  will  their  people  be 
misled  by  the  false  promises  of  communism, 
and  by  revolution  suddenly  supplant  friendly 
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govemmentfl  wlUi  fovernments  antagonistic 
towaxd  UB? 

"me  forces  of  oommunlsm  work  In  devious 
and  diabolical  ways.  We  should  never 
torsfet  the  harah  lemon  at  Cuba  I,  for  one. 
believe  that  in  cm  own  national  Interest 
we  should  never  again  rely  on  a  slnk,'le  for- 
eign nation  tai  auch  a  large  percent.ige  of 
our  sugar  supplies  aa  we  did  in  the  ca-se  of 
Cuba. 

3  Which  countrlea  then  should  be  Riven 
sizable  sugar  quotas  In  future  long-range 
sugar  legislation?  Here  we  enter  deeply  Into 
the  Held  of  foreign  relations,  ecoDomir  inter- 
ests both  foreign  and  domestic,  production 
ability,  and  the  welfare  of  American  con- 
sume;? I  am  sure  that  when  f  >rei»<n  cjuotas 
ars  being  developed  for  lri!x-rani;c  leirisla- 
tion,  some  of  the  nations  that  ht-liietl  fill  the 
Cuban  gap  In  our  market  wiM  ask  :  t  con- 
sideration on  the  basis  tha'  they  snid  us 
sugar  when  we  needed  It  Soii'.e  oi  those 
requests  may  be  entirely  valid  S'  me  for- 
eign sugar  producers  went  to  great  trouble 
to  rViSh  fiugar  to  tJS  so  our  supplies  would 
held  out  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  It 
should  be  recognized  that  such  efforts,  tre- 
mendous though  they  may  ha\e  been,  were 
not  act!'. ated  solely  by  altrui.sm  The  Amer- 
ican sugar  market  Is  an  attr.i ':■.  ve  ir.arlcet 
One  reason  the  Sugar  Acc  w  irkeil  so  ef- 
fectively Is  because  the  Amen -an  sugar  mar- 
ket has  been  maintained  a:--  an  attractive 
market — not  subject  to  thf  u."..-fr',  ii:i  and 
wide  price  fluctuations  uf  the  so-called 
world  market.  Yet  the  price  to  American 
sugar  Consumers  has  been  and  Is  no  higher 
than  the  average  price  to  consumers  In  other 
nations  around  the  world 

4  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pertinent  ques- 
tions that  must  be  answered  in  dr.tftmg 
long-range  sugar  legislation,  m  )St  pertinent 
for  you  tonight  because  It  involves  you  di- 
rectly. Ls  how  large  a  share  of  the  future 
American  sugar  market  sh(ju!d  be  allocated 
to  domestic  producers,  and  {i.u-ticularly  to 
American  sugarbeet  producers  The  present 
situation  presents  an  opp'  rtunlty.  a  chal- 
lenge, and  a  responsibility  for  your  Industry 
On  this  pf)lnt  I  should  like  to  dwell  for 
Just  a  few  moments 

In  Washington  we  are  veiy  ni'irh  i'*are 
that  certain  groups  are  attempting  ■j\  seize 
th's  situation  and  use  It  f  t  a  gre^it  and 
rapid  expansion  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
There  are  many  emotional  anrf  some  ec^j- 
nomic  arguments  In  their  favor  With  the 
prices  of  many  other  farm  crops  now  low, 
and  wl'h  acreages  of  those  cr 'ps  curtailed, 
sugarbeets  are  an  attractive  cmp  because  of 
the  price  stability  which  I  m.entloned 
Thousands  of  American  farmers  who  do  not 
now  produce  sugarbeets  would  like  to  do  so 
They  point  to  the  outflow  if  g  ild  involved 
in  imports  of  foreign  sugar  and  that  Is  a 
subject  much  on  the  minds  .f  manv  ppf)ple 
today  Greater  production  lu-re  they  say. 
would  help  our  balance  of  payment.s  and 
al.so  help  many  people  In  a  distressed  agn- 
c  u  1 1  u  re 

Yet  your  Industry  has.  In  the  past,  found 
that  gradual  rather  than  sudden  growth  hits 
been  preferable.  You  have  found  that  pro- 
duction Is  only  one  of  the  fact<jrs  In  the 
sugar  business — and  that  m.irkets.  trans- 
portation to  markets,  and  competiii  m  with 
other  sugar  are  also  tremendously  important 
factors  They  all  must  be  weighed  In  de- 
termining how  far  and  how  fast  it  is  prac- 
tical for  the  beet  sugar  industry  tr>  grow 
new  and  In  the  future. 

At  the  same  time.  I  know  you  recognize 
that  the  Industry  has  certain  responsibilities 
In  serving  consumers  and  m  serving  the  Na- 
tion Under  past  sugar  acts,  m^ist  of  those 
re.iponslblUtles  have  been  restrictive  You 
have  been  restricted  In  the  numb«*r  of  acres 
you  could  plant.  You  have  had  to  meet 
certain  minimum  requirements  In  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  the  people  you 
employ  on  your  fanns — and  certain  restric- 


tions In  'he  ages  of  the  people  you  employ 
The  beet  sugar  companies  have  had  restric- 
tions m  the  am.iunt  i>f  sugar  produced  from 
your  restricted  acres,  they  could  sell 

This  y*ar  your  acres  are  not  restricted  by 
the  Ciovernment  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  iimount  of  sugar  the  companies  may  sell 
this  year  will  not  be  restricted  by  marketing 
allotmeirs  You  have  been  acclimated  to 
operating  under  restrictions—  you  have  be- 
come mtntally  adjusted  to  those  restric- 
tions ar  d  now,  suddenly,  the  restrictions 
hive  bee  1   removed 

I  wonder  whether  your  resp<Tn.slbllltieR 
have  been  gl'.en  a  different  complexion  by 
the  dlsti:rbances  which  have  occurred  In  the 
sug.ir  wrld  and  by  the  disturbances  and 
d.mgers  vhlch  exist  In  the  worldwide  politi- 
cal picture  I  merely  suggest  that  this  may 
be  some'hlng  you  will  wish  to  consider  aa 
you  con.'lder  what  shape  future  long-range 
sugar  legislation  may  take 

I  wan'  to  m,ike  It  clear,  however,  that  I 
am  not  ;.t tempting  to  dictate  to  you  the  de- 
t.iils  of  that  legislation  In  the  past  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  have  cusked  represent. i- 
tives  of  the  sugnr  industry  yoiir  competitors 
in  the  cine  sug.ir  business.  Including  the 
cane  refiners,  a^  well  as  your  own  representa- 
tives—  tc  reconcile  your  differences  among 
yourselves,  and  togettier  with  your  friend.'.  In 
Congress,  and  In  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  to  develop  workable  legislation 
that  Is  acceptable  to  all  Thl.t  should  he 
dorie  again 

Your  industry  has  able  people  represeiiting 
It.  Your  go<Hi  friend  and  mine  Art  Benning. 
is  on  your  Industrywide  negotiating  commlt- 
tec—  and  so  is  Dick  Blnke.  who  represet^ts 
the  growers"  point  of  view  on  the  committee 

What  answers  you  will  come  up  with  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know  that  they  will  repre- 
sent comproml.ses  In  the  beet  sug.tr  In- 
du.stry.  both  the  growers  who  have  helped 
to  maintain  the  Industry  through  the  yeiu-s 
and  the  farmers  who  do  not  now  priKlure 
but  want  to  produce  will  have  to  reconcile 
dlffereri.'es 

And  whatever  prof>osal8  are  presented  will 
have  to  recognl/e  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in  today  They  will  have  to  recognize  that 
with  one-third  of  all  the  world's  sugnr  In 
Communist  hands  the  long-ranice  sugar  law 
may  recjuire  some  mijor  changes  from  the 
old  pattern 

In  these  trying  t.mes.  more  than  our  own 
immedlite  well-being  may  be  In  the  balance. 
Sugar  legislation  involves  more  than  sugar 
tixiay — .vs  we  have  seen  In  the  case  of  the 
Dominli'an  Republic  In  developing  a  lf>ng- 
range  sviij.ir  l.iw  r.ur  Nation's  future  is.  In 
larger  measure  than  ever  before,  deeply  in- 
volved It  w.ll  require  prayerful  wisdoni  to 
develop  the  right  kind  of  law 

Here.  In  this  peaceful  Cache  Valley,  we 
may  well  set  the  example  of  the  attitude 
that  Is  needed  In  these  turbulent  times 
Here  in  this  pleasant  valley,  let  us  lift  up 
our  eyes  unto  the  hills — with  the  asaiirance 
that  guidance  and  help  will  come 


ANNUAL    REPORT      NATIONAL    Cl'L- 
TURAL  fPlNTKI?     1960 

Mr  SALTONSIALL  Mr  Pre.sident. 
recently  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  submitted,  in 
accordance    with    law,    a    report    to    the 

Smithsonian  In.stitution  of  which  it  i.s  a 
part  It  li  a  report  on  the  actions  taken 
to  date  by  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 
re.spon.sibilities  under  the  landinark  le^-- 
islation  entitled  'An  act  to  provule  for 
a  National  Cultural  Center  which  will 
be  constructed,  with  fund.s  rai.sed  by 
voluntary  contribution.^,  on  a  site  made 
available  to  the  District  of  Columbia  " 
The  National  Cultural  Center  Act  of 
1958  presents  a  most  interesting  chal- 


lenye  to  the  American  people  In  broad 
.strokes,  the  act  calls  for  the  creation  of 
a  national  center  for  the  performinK 
arts  to  .serve  a.s  a  showcase  for  the  finest 
talents  which  can  tx"  produced  and  en- 
courawed  in  America  or  which  can  be 
broui-ht  to  America  from  other  coun- 
tries 

While  the  planning'  cfTort  looking  to 
the  creation  of  a  cent^'r  has  faced  dif- 
licult  and  novel  problems,  it  is  clear 
that  si^niticant  proi^re.'^s  has  been  made 
The  plans  for  the  center  envision  a  cen- 
ter desiuni  d  to  mt  et  the  cultural  needs 
of  a  crowin  Amci  ica  These  needs  will 
continue  to  exj)and  in  the  decades  ahead 
durint,'  which  the  cmter  will  .serve  our 
(Huple  'I!'.''  jilaiis  lo<  k  to  an  era  in 
which  miraclt'.>  of  communication  will 
place  events  occurring.;  in  the  center  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
'1  V  viewers  throui'hout  the  land,  and  an 
fvcu  \a.srer  aiuiienre  beyoiui  the  si'iis 

In   ad'iition   to   its   intended    role   as  a 
national  center  for  the  perfoimm!;  art- 
the  structure  of  the  center  itself  will  be 
a  mai-'iuficeiit  addition  to  the  fine  bu.ld- 
uiKs  in  our  Nation's  Capital 

The  trustees  of  the  cent'  r  d»  -in-  to 
continue  the  ta  k  of  creatiiK  tlie  ceiitci- 
Alter  extensive  interviews  with  experts 
across  the  country,  the  trustees  have 
concluded  that  such  a  National  Cultural 
Centrr  is  needed  as  a  symbol  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  effective  nationwide  etToit  to 
elevate  the  p<'i  formint;  arts  to  a  more 
meunmgful  level  m  our  national  life  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  that 
free  artistic  expre.sMon  is  encoura^-ed  m 
ovir  Nation  and  is  a  vital  juiit  of  our  wav 
of  life 

As  one  of  th.e  30  trustees  of  the  center. 
I  .sh.ire  their  view  that  th.e  creation  of 
u  National  Cultural  Center  will  be  a 
tangible  symbol  of  America's  ofticial  in- 
terest in  the  |)erformini,'  arts  and  that 
such  a  step  witi  have  a  profound  effect 
on  improvim:  the  imau'i'  of  America  m 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
Is  a  document  which  can  be  of  interest 
to  all  Americans  I  commend  it  to  their 
reading  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  repot  t  of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center  b" 
piintt'd  at  thi.s  point  m  the  Recorh 

I  al.so  a.sk  utumimous  coiLsent  that  a 
letter  from  President  Kennedy  to  the 
SjH'aker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  .Senate  concerning  the  National 
Cultural  Center  and  a  statement  by  the 
Actmr,  Ch.iirman  of  the  center  be  m- 
cludi'd  at  this  ixiint  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rejjoit, 
.'tatement.  and  lett<'r,  were  ordered  to  be 
irinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Jaktmrt    19     I061 

Dr       IfoNAR;)      CARMK  MAEI., 

Si-rrrtnTy .  Smithsonian  In.ytttution, 
WiH>i:ngtou.    DC 

Di..\R  Ur  C.\rmu'h.\el  :  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
submit  herewith  the  nnnurrl  report  of  the 
Hi  .inl  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Cultural 
C'lM.tcr 

.\.s  r'Mjuired  by  I.iw.  tlir  rcprt  Includes  a 
det  ulctl  statement  of  all  public  and  private 
moneys  received  and  dlsburse<l  by  the  Board 
aiid  l*s  officers  from  th^  beginning  of  the 
Hoards  existence  to  January  1961  The  re- 
port also  reviews  the  chief  planning  and  de- 
veNipmental  activities  ur.dertaken  by  order 
of  the  Bfjard  In  the  same  period 


As  the  report  will  show,  much  solid  work 
has  t>een  done  to  ccxry  out  the  mission  as- 
.signed  to  the  Board  In  the  authorizing  \9ffla- 
liiiion  The  creation  of  a  National  Cultural 
Center  presents  both  dlfllcult  and  novel 
jirobleniii.  but  It  al*}  presents  to  the  Nation 
,\  LTcat  opportunity  to  meet  a  long  uniflad 
iKi'<1  All  those  directly  aaaoclated  with  this 
project  have  sensed  the  unusual  character 
of  tlieir  mission  and  the  great  opjportunlty 
this  legislation  offers  They  have  freely 
devoted  much  time  -and  energy  to  Its  realiza- 
tion We  can  all  take  great  satisfaction  from 
tins  tlemcmstratior,  of  devotion  U>  our 
[lUrjKise 

I  .nil  also  proud  t^o  report  that  the  Board 
h.i.s  received  wonderful  cooperation  from 
iilher  agencies  concerned  with  our  project. 
ini  hiding  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Coniinission.  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  National  Park  Service,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  EUiglneers.  the  Lands  Divi- 
sion of  Uie  E>epartinent  of  Justice,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  havie  helped  lu 
on  our  way  and  h.ivc  given  us  ;tupport  at 
criiic.il   times. 

Certainly,  tlie  biggest  part  of  our  task  lies 
ahcul  But  we  hn"e  gone  through  some  of 
the  wor.st  of  the  pierlod  of  trial  and  error 
which  might  be  expected  to  characterize  the 
e.irly  stages  of  Euch  a  large  and  unustial 
project  We  have  made  what  we  believe 
to  be  sound  plans  f  >r  the  full  range  of  func- 
tions of  the  National  Cultural  Center  con- 
templated in  the  legislation  and  for  the 
ultimate  structure  in  which  to  houae  these 
functions.  We  hav<3  made  plans  for  securing 
f.'-om  the  public  Iht  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out   all   these  purposes. 

Our  objective  is  to  bring  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center's  functions  and  facilities  into 
being  as  soon  as  possible.  For  this  reason 
the  trustees  have  approved  a  plan  for  creat- 
ing certain  basic  lacllitles  as  soon  as  suf- 
fltirnt  funds  have  been  raised  for  such  s 
st.iTt  These  plans  for  the  first  stage  are  to 
be  tested  In  1961.  Planning  for  fundraising 
to  complete  the  structure  in  later  states  will 
continue    without    interruption 

On  behalf  uf  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
person uel,  I  wish  tt  thank  you  for  your  warm 
cooi>eration  and  counsel  during  the  period 
of  the  last  2  years  We  are  confident  that 
the  National  Cultural  Center  will  become  s 
major  national  ass<;t  and  one  which  eventu- 
uUv  msy  be  approp-lately  afssoclated  with  the 
other  distinguished  units  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution 

iSlncerely   yours 

AitTHm  S    Ft-rMMiMo. 

Chairman. 

Asvr\'  Report  st  tuk  Board  or  Tftvsmswa 
or  THr  National  Cttltural  CrTfTTR  ro«  tkz 
Yfar  Enotvc  DHYMBva  31.  1960 

I    sackground 
A    The  National  Cultural  Center  Act 

On  September  2.  1958.  the  President  signed 
Into  hiw  an  act  which  created  in  the  Smith- 
sonian InstltuUon  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center. 

Unlike  the  Dlstilct  Auditorium  Coormiis- 
•sion  which  was  responsible  only  for  plan- 
taag  the  development  of  a  Isiigc  cultural  and 
I  VIC  taclllty.  the  new  Cultural  Center  Bosnl 
of  Iru'-tees  must  develop  cultural  proframa. 
design  an  appropriate  facility,  raise  the  nec- 
essary funds,  construct  the  building,  and 
then  conduct  the  cultural  progranu  and 
operate  the  facility. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  Act  states 
til. (I  Uie  Lrusiees  i>hail — 

1  Prc&ent  classiiial  and  contemporary  mu- 
sic. op"ra,  drama,  dance,  and  poetry  from 
this  and  other  countries; 

2  Present   lectures  and  other  programs; 

3  Develop  pro(;rBma  for  diUdren  and 
vouth  and  the  elderly  (and  for  other  mgt 
eroups  as  well)  la  such  arts  designed  speelfi- 
cully  for  their  pai  ticipatlon,  edocmtlon.  »n4 
recreation;    and 


4.  Provide  facilities  for  other  civic  activi- 
ties at  the  Cultural  Center. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  is  by  law  composed 
oC  30  trustees.  6  of  whom  are  cerwtln  desig- 
nated ofllclale  of  the  Pederal  executive 
branch.  3  are  Senators.  3  are  Mem'bers  of  the 
House  of  Rey>re'>entRtlreF,  1  Is  Llbrsrian  of 
Oongres--,  and  2  arc  fr'ni  the  District  of 
C5oUimblft  gijvernment  The  remnlning  15 
trustees  r.ro  appoln'rd  fr'>m  prhritc  life  by 
the  Preside!!'  nnd  s^rve  lO-yesir  tiverlftpplr,' 
terms 

The  law  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Advisory  Commit tpp  fm  tie  Arts 
which  Is  to  (1)  advise  nnd  make  recom- 
mendatlons  to  the  Boird  on  all  cultural 
activities  to  be  CTrrird  on  in  the  Nntlonal 
Cultural  Center,  and  (2i  fi<^:  i<-t  the  Board 
in  its  fundralFln^  tafk 

The  law  requires  th:it  the  President  nime 
the  Chftlrmnn  and  mcnibets  of  il.o  Advisory 
Committee,    who   ser\e    at    his   picsiire 

In  early  IQ."}?!.  the  President  completed  the 
necessary  appointments,  and  the  fir.si  organi- 
zational mec:inp  of  the  Bonrrt  of  Trustees 
was  held  at  the  White  House  on  M«rch  31. 
1959.  The  center's  ofBrers  and  an  execu- 
tive committee  were  chos'^n.  the  Advisory 
Committee  was  convened,  and  plann  ng  wa^ 
oommenoed  to  supply  the  nnswers  to  three 
broad  questions : 

1.  What  functions  and  iirogrnn-.s  sliould 
be  carried  on  In  the  cen»er? 

».  'What  kind  of  a  building  shruid  be 
developed  for  the  variety  of  functions  speci- 
•ed  or  contemplated  In  the  law? 

5.  Wh.it  would  be  the  copt  of  Furh  pro- 
grams and  the  necessary  facilities,  and  how 
eould  this  sum  be  rained  by  voluntary-  public 
subscription? 

The  report  below  deals  with  the  jjrogress 
made  by  the  trustees  in  answering  these 
questions.  They  are  d.scussed  in  tlie  order 
In  which  they  are  raised 

1.  Functions  nnd  Progrr.ms  of  the  ?«:aitaial 
Cultural  Center 

The  structure  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act  is  simple  It  creates  ,i  Board 
and  directs  It  to  find  funds  sufficient  to 
build  and  operate  a  facility  in  which  it  shall 
then  present  all  tyjjcs  of  the  pierforming 
arts.  This  much  of  the  charge  is  sjjeclfic. 
but  the  act  goes  on  and  directs  m  broad 
terms  that  the  Board  also  'develop  pro- 
grams" in  these  arts  designed  for  the  ■  par- 
ticipation, education,  and  recreatior"  of  all 
age  groups.  In  equally  genersi  terms,  the 
law  states  that  the  tru.'^tees  shall  "provide 
facilities  for  other  civic  activities  at  tlie  Cul- 
tural Center." 

Since  the  law  doo*  not  contain  i  state- 
ment of  national  cultural,  educational,  rec- 
reational, and  civic  objectives  t^a  be  served 
by  the  creation  and  ojxraUon  of  he  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  the  Board  and  its 
stall  have  spent  much  time  and  thought 
trylTLg  to  evolve  a  suitable,  yet  practical 
range  of  activities  to  be  conducted  in  the 
center. 

Consultation  with  national  cultural  leaders 
Faced  with  this  "^weeping  nnd  unprece- 
dented respon-^ibtllty.  the  Trusters  and  their 
staff  consulted  widely  throtighout  the  coun- 
try with  cultural  and  other  lender;;  during 
IMO  as  to  how  the  proposed  centinr  could 
best  serve  the  Nation.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  state  that  a  oonrensus  was  reached,  yet 
several  lines  of  thought  emerged  quite 
clearly  from  our  exten.slve  consultations — 
Wrst,  the  creation  of  a  center  for  the 
performing  arts  In  the  Nation's  Capital  is 
long  overdue.  Such  a  center  would  become 
a  major  national  cultural  asset.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  a  facility  in  our  capital  is  a 
<tlsappointment  to  the  millions  who  visit 
or  serre  In  the  Capital,  It  Is  inexplicable  to 
foreigners  who  see  that  their  lives  t^re  being 
Influenced  every  day  by  what  hai)pens  in 
Washington,  yet  both  lnt«nationiilly  and 
domestically  Washington  Is  rarely  a  dateline 
or  a  backdrop  for  activities  in  the  i^er form- 


ing arts.  To  mrtny.  this  seems  to  confirm 
the  notion  that  the  performing  arts  hare 
no  official   standing  in  the  'United  States — 

and  this  derplte  the  fact  that  the  perform- 
ing arts  furnish  one  of  the  most  immediate 
vehicles  of  communication  between  peoples. 

Second,  the  National  Cultural  Center  mtist 
l>e  far  more  Uian  a  building  in  the  Nation'.': 
Capital.  It  must  become  a  real  national 
center  for  the  performing  arts — a  showa'se 
for  tlie  finest  talents  that  America  can  de- 
velop. Its  arti-.ities  must  be  conveyed  into 
all  of  the  State.?  and  across  the  oceans.  It 
must  provide  servicec  which  help  foster  the 
ptrf.;rm:ng  arts  in  many  of  the  Nations 
improve  the  image  of  America  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Third,  the  center  can  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  tlie  ir.Lerest  of  our  Nation  und  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  rich  cultural  traditions 
and  experience  of  America,  Also,  function- 
ing RS  a  poiiU  of  entry,  the  oenter  can  be 
used  as  the  official  place  for  the  Nation 
lo  greet  ouLsi-nding  orchestras,  ballet  and 
opera  companies,  and  singers  who  visit  our 
country.  If  the  center's  program  is  carried 
out  with  imagination,  it  can  do  much  to 
improve  tlie  image  of  Anierlca  both  at 
home  a;.d  ;,br.>iid. 

.Smith  repMDrt 
Durlp.g  1960  the  Board  of  Tiustecs  em- 
ployed Dr.  Carleton  Sprague  Smith,  musicol- 
ogist and  consultant  to  the  New  York  Ptiblic 
Llbraiy  to  develop  recommendations  on  a 
workable  and  feasible  national  program  of 
nr*ivities  for  the  National  Cviltural  Center. 
Dr.  Smith's  recommendations,  which  were 
developed  on  the  basis  of  broad  consulta- 
tion.'-- and  study  were  approved  Ui  October 
1960.  as  a  general  indication  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  trustees.'  The  chief  recom- 
mendations are  as  follows: 

1  The  center  should  be  a  showcase  for 
the  performing  arts  In  America.  Its  scope 
rr.U"t  bj  nationwide  and  its  projects  national 
m  fact  as  woii  as  in  name.  It  should  .spon- 
.'or  Ciutstanding  performing  arts  groups  and 
ediic'itional  programs,  invite  them  to  Wash- 
ington pnd  arrange  to  have  them  tour  the 
f'Uitiy    inrcfrr   as   it    is   financially  feasible. 

2  The  center  must  supply  leadership:  It 
5-!iou:d  furnish  direction  and  guidarwe  and 
r^tTblish  national  goals.  The  center  will 
be  a  catalytic  agency  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  appreciation  of  the  performing 
nrt.-^.  With  proper  planning  it  should  b? 
por^ible  to  "stir  the  pot"  and  help  us  better 
to  understand  ourselves  and  others  and  give 
individual  identity  in  a  time  of  mounting 
tensions  and  confusion. 

3.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  center 
foxir.d  a  national  conservatory,  dramatic 
ncf.demy  or  school  of  the  dance.  There 
are  many  fine  performing  arts  schools  In 
the  country-  and  this  is  not  one  of  our  major 
needs  Moreover,  general  education  and 
recreation,  rather  than  technical  instruc- 
tion, are  the  prime  responslbilltieE  of  the 
renter.  Again,  it  does  not  seem  advisable 
at  the  present  time  to  establish  an  ofTiclrl 
national  theater,  ballet  or  opera.  The 
consensus  of  those  consulted  is  that  groups 
formed  as  "ofBcial  com.panies"  would  have 
hea\-y  responsibilities,  and  one  or  two  non- 
descript productions  could  do  yetirs  of  dam- 
age. It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the 
center  encourage  and  assist  the  best  music, 
theater  and  dance  groups  but  refrain  from 
setting  up  companies  of  its  own.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  center  should  not  plan 
activities  on  a  local  and  national  scale  by 
conunissioning  symphonies,  plays  and  bal- 
lets; encouraging  the  formation  of  new  com- 
panies; urging  already  existing  organiza- 
tions to  jjresent  certain  works;  and  spwrisor- 
Ing  a  variety  of  undertakings.  It  does  as- 
sume the  position,  however,  that  production 
is    not    one    of    its    primary    recponsibllities. 


1  The   Smith   report   was    released    to    the 
public  on  Jan.  15,  1961. 
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The  center's  role  aa  sponsor  would  be  analo- 
ftoua  to  that  of  the  Music  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Oongr«M.  In  other  words,  it 
biiuuld  present  but  not  produce 

4  The  Natlonmi  CulturaJ  Center  ou«;ht  to 
be  mure  than  a  facility  It  should  be  an 
Uistitution.  Its  auditorium  events  are  vital 
but  in  the  last  analysis  the  caliber  of  its 
stAiT  and  program,  and  the  extent  and  depth 
of  r^  Influence  will  give  it  Institu'ional 
status  By  sponsoring  quality  and  rrtis:ni» 
standards  It  can  prove  Itself  to  be  a  worthy 
bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  It 
wuld  not  duplicate  any  exi.sMni^  faciluies 
In   Washington. 

5  The  education  program  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  National  Cultural  Center  It 
opens  up  the  world  of  the  perf  -rmms?  arts 
The  Education  Division  is  the  c(jMrair.ating 
brain  uniting  music,  theater  lyric  drama 
dance,  poetry,  film,  radio  and  television 
From  morning  to  evening  its  activities  ani- 
mate the  performing  arts  into  a  cohesive 
unit  and  prevents  the  whole  complex  from 
being  merely  a  renting  operation  The  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  cannot  expect  visitors 
simply  to  look  at  buildings  during  the  hours 
when  no  performances  are  scheduled  There 
should  be  nothing  static  about  the  Center 
It  must  be  a  world  of  stages,  and  with  the 
audiovisual  techniques  of  our  time  brought 
Into  play  In  a  new  type  of  niusevini  both 
on-  and  off-stage  worlds  will  assume  new 
dimensions. 

(a)  The  center  will  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  InformHt.on  about  the 
arts  and  be  active  In  education  extendi  .n 

(b)  A  museum  of  the  performin^i;  arus 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  technKjues 
to  display  materials  Illustrating  various  of 
the  innumerable  aspects  of  these  arts  would 
give  visitors  a  better  chance  to  understaiul 
their  elusive  and  ephemeral  character  It 
Would  exhibit  such  things  as  dioramas,  cos- 
tumes, manuscripts  and  scene  designs  and  a 
small  collection  of  musical  Instruments 
w  .aid  be  demonstrated  several  times  a  day 
Film  showings,  recordings,  and  tapes  of 
symphonies,  operas,  folk  songs,  popular 
musl''.  poetry  and  plays  would  vie  for  the 
attention  of  visitors.  Loan  exhibitions — a 
number  perhaps  aasembled  by  the  nuiafum 
of  the  performing  arts  at  Lincoln  Center - 
could  furnish  fascinating  variety  The  cen- 
ters  own  traveling  exhibitions  would  ha'.e 
wide  national  Impact. 

(c)  A  library  with  a  sni.ill  collection  of 
basic  books,  plays  and  scores  pertamini;  to 
music,  theater,  poetry,  and  dance  would  be 
Invaluable  to  the  artists  performing  at  the 
center,  to  staff  members  and  to  visitors 
curious  to  know  more  about  the  art*  Some 
W^ishlngtonlans  have  suggested  that  a  per- 
forming arts  branch  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Library  be  included  In  the 
Center  A  national  circulating  coiiec'ion  of 
scores,  scripts,  recordings  and  fllm.s  is  long 
overdue  and  would  have  the  unqualified  sup- 
p«>rt  of  performing  arts  organizatl-ns  and 
libraries  throughout  the  country 

id)  Radio  and  television  studios  are  es- 
sential parts  of  the  center  Audio  and  vis- 
ual broadcasting  would  both  extend  it.s  In- 
fluence and  attract  visitors  The  progr.uns 
developed  by  both  units  should  be  made 
nation-wide  by  securing  national  transmis- 
sion through  conamerclal  and  educational 
networks.  The  Educational  R.nU.)  and  Tele- 
vision center,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  is  extremely  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  National  Culttiral  Center  and  has  al- 
ready made  overtures  In  this  direction  Mo- 
tion pictures  twe  In  a  sense  the  most  char- 
acteristic performing  art.  There  should  be 
sl.owlngs  of  films  related  to  music,  theatre 
and  dance  and  an  active  cinema  proi^ani 
synchronized  with  the  activities  of  the 
center. 

Title  VII  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  authorlaed  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,    through   grants   or    contracts    to 


conduct  assist,  and  foster  research  and  ex- 
perimentation m  the  use  of  television,  radio 
motion  pictures  and  related  media  f"r  ed- 
ucational purposes  It  Is  hprewl*h  su^Kes'ed 
that  a  request  be  made  ti)  the  Conunls-sioner 
.isklng  that  a  project  be  drawn  vip  to  In- 
vestigate the  several  courses  which  the  Na- 
ti'iirtl  Cultural  Center  mi«ht  follow  It 
Would  be  important  to  bear  m  niind  both 
the   i'K^al   and  national  scene 

lei  Workshops  periodically  .-oin-crned 
with  educ.itlonal  extension  can  Increiuse  pub- 
lic participation  by  guiding  and  directing 
pe«iple  to  societies  and  experts  who  will  ad- 
vise them  how  to  develop  f>rofe8slonal  and 
amiiteur  performing  .irts  activities  in  loral 
ccunmunitie.-; 

if)  A  close  relationship  with  schools  imd 
Colleges  .iiid  loiiserv  atories  and  acaileniies 
thri>u>{hoiit  the  country  shtjuld  be  contin- 
uously fostered  This  will  answer  a  need 
v^hich  has  long  b«-en  fflt.  for  the  lack  of  a 
natiou.il  pt-rforming  arts  ii^jency  h4i3  fre- 
quei'.tiy  been  mentioned  in  congressional 
ne.irmgs  oy  our  educators 

I  s;  1  While  education  creates  Interest  and 
supplies  training  in  the  performing  arts,  the 
pursuit  of  music,  theatre  and  dance,  at  least 
lor  the  amateur,  belongs  primarily  to  the 
field  of  recreation  Leadership  and  guidance 
re^.irdiiig  st.ii.d.irds  and  appropriate  reper- 
tory are  greatly  needed  The  movement 
which  Fritz  Joede  developed  In  Germany 
after  World  War  I  sh.ws  what  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  a  well-planned  program  can 
have  The  battle  for  mens  minds  Is 
oaralleled  In  this  country  by  tlie  compe- 
tition for  mens  leisure  time  During  the 
next  few  years  Americans  are  expected  to 
h,i\e  more  free  hours  per  week  than  ever 
before  The  performing  arts  are  among  the 
most  satisfying  avocations  available  to  man- 
kind By  guidance  and  emphasis  on  the 
finer  aspects  of  the  artJ<,  the  National  Cul- 
ttiral  Center  can  help  people  of  all  ai^es  to  a 
richer  and  fuller  life, 

6  TVie  National  Cultural  Center  should 
seek  out  and  sponsor  contempor.iry  creative 
art  !s's— Composers,  dramatists  poets  and 
choreographers — as  well  as  performing;  art- 
ists Tills  is  a  basu-  policy  necessary  to  keep 
the  center  in  the  van^tiard  of  our  cultural 
life  Programs  w  'Uld  vary  from  electronic 
mu.sic  and  theater  In-the-round  to  ab- 
stract dance  and  progressive  jazz,  quality 
being  the  main  criterion  Some  would  be 
given  wlthou'  comment  other<i  as  p.'trt  of 
educational  forum.s  They  should  preserve 
our  rich  n.tMonal  tradlMoii  and  enable  our 
heritage  to  be  better  kno'vn  We  should 
ni.ike  Americans  aware  rf  their  reglon.U  di- 
versity, from  the  ballads  of  the  northern 
lumberjacks  to  the  chanteys  of  Cape  Cod 
fishermen,  the  songs  of  Penn?yhanla  coal 
miners  and  the  laments  of  Texas  cowboys 
Country  dancing  and  singing  groups  should 
be  recf)piize<l.  natlniial  and  regional  festivals 
of  folk,  popular.  clasMcal  and  contemporary 
art  forms  ork?ani/ed,  mid  coni-lderation  b(i\en 
to  nationality  groups  and  their  fast-van- 
Ishi.'ii;  musi'^al  and  folk  traditions  Fin.illy. 
the  music  and  dance  of  the  American  In- 
dian should   receive  special   attention 

7  One  of  the  mam  purpo-^es  of  the  act. 
as  explained  in  preliminiry  hearings.  "Is  to 
strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  the  United 
S'.ates  and  other  nations,  and  to  assi.st  m 
the  further  growth  and  deveK.pment  uf 
friendly,  sympathetic,  and  peaceful  relations 
between  our  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
World  bv  demonstrating  our  sincere  Interest 
In  the  performing  arts  '  The  center  should 
a.ssume  an  international  role  Waahingtt.in 
can  be  an  artistic  p<-irt  of  entry  to  the  Cnited 
States  where  foreign  performing  artists  may 
make  their  debuts,  it  can  be  the  point  of 
einb.irlc.itlon  for  fome  of  our  performing 
artists  about  to  go  overseas  in  short,  we 
can  oflft'lallv  give  the  former  a  warm  wel- 
come and  the  latter  a  rou.sing  .sendoff 

8  The  new  auditoriums  can  have  a  marked 
influence  on   national   tiiste.  strengthen  and 


augment  our  cultural  resources  by  arrang- 
ing educational  and  recreational  programs  of 
(juality  and  distinction  Presenting  music, 
oper.i  drama,  dance  and  pix-try  to  payliu; 
audiences  is  a  challenj{lng  asMgnment  re- 
quiring tr .lining  and  experience  imagination 
and  ta."<te  It  Is  a  delicate  Uisk  since  mo^t 
Ctovernnient  agencies  do  not  charge  for  pub- 
li<-  events  As  a  public  service,  the  Center 
wishes  to  reach  as  many  people  as  possible. 
Hi  demi;)cratlc  prices  Obviously,  an  endow- 
ment and  other  sources  of  revenue  must  be 
Sought  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Na- 
tional Cviltural  Center  may  rent  the  audi- 
toriums to  appropri  ite  civic  and  coinmunltv 
groups  and  a&>emblles  and  congresses  of  a 
n  mcommerclal  ch.ir.u  ter  providing  that  they 
do  not  Interfere  with  the  centers  primary 
cultural  function 

Acceptance  of  tlie  Smith  reixirt  is  just  .i 
Bta.-ting  point  Obviously  the  conduct  of 
edtication  and  recreati m  functions  In  the 
performing  arts  on  a  national  scale  will  es- 
tablish both  cost  suid  .space  rec^ulrenients 
which  must  be  related  to  and  balanced 
ag.iinst  the  cost  and  sp.ice  rcquiremeiits  of 
other  functions  contemplated  for  the 
center 

Tlie  trustees  h.ive  di.-ected  that  careful 
staff  Work  be  undertaken  in  order  to  de- 
\el..p  firmer  estimates  of  the  cost.s  and  space 
requirements  of  each  of  the  contemplated 
functions  and  activities  These  estimates 
w.U  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the  trustees  In 
deciding  oi.   the  program  of  the  center 

P.irticipition    of    national    organizations 

Another  development  during  19C0  deserves 
sperlnl  mention  From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  center  project  the  trustees  contem- 
plated that  the  lea<ltng  national  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  performing  arts 
and  their  educational  and  recreational  as- 
[vcts  sh'iu'i'  be  cloxely  :\ssivl.ited  with  the 
efTr>rt  tn  create  the  center  and  Its  propr.im 
As  a  means  of  hrinKUiK  the  resources  nf 
these  organizations  to  bear  on  the  centers 
problems  and  In  order  to  assure  direct  par- 
ticipation of  their  represent. itives  In  the 
pl.mninK  for  the  center,  the  trustees  recom- 
mende<l  tha'  representatives  of  the  following 
national  ortfanizat  lous  be  Invited  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  to  serve  ex 
offl -lo  on  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts. 

List  of  {Mrtlclpating  natloiuil  organiza- 
tions the  .\cademy  i>f  .^merlcan  Pi>et.<'  Amer- 
ican Aca<lemy  of  Arts  .md  Letters  American 
Educational  Theater  A.sst>clation.  American 
National  Theater  and  Aciulemy  Anicrlcan 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  National  Fed- 
erition  of  Music  Clubs,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  .\r'.s  and  Letters.  National  Music 
Council  National  Recreation  Asivxrlation 
the  P<K>try  Society  of  America  Theater  Li- 
brary Association 

Acceptances  were  received  from  all  the 
organlz.ttlons  As  nuniljers  of  the  Kdvis<.)ry 
committee,  the  representatives  of  these  or- 
ganlzatl<<ns  can  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
advisory  committee  Including  Joint  sessions 
with  the  trustees  Also,  they  are  sent  all  of 
the  offlcl.il  policy  paf>ers,  staff  papers  prog- 
ress reports,  financial  stat/'menus,  and  min- 
utes of  the  executive  committee  mee'ings 
They  have  been  asked  to  comment  on  [xijlcv 
and  prujram  pro[X)sa!s 

Durlntr  19«1,  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
trustees  to  develop  closer  collaboration  with 
the  memtjers  "f  the  advisory  committee  and 
with  these  natl'inal  organizations  In  order 
to  'issure  the  fullest  use  of  their  ex{)erlence 
In  formulating  and  perfecting  the  pnigram 
architectural  and  fund-raising  plans  for  the 
center 

B.  Ari-Uitrctural  planning 
Til"  f.i.sk  of  designing  a  building  for  all  the 
performing  ar's  and  suitable  for  civic  activi- 
ties In  the  Nations  Capital  was  a  prodigious 
one  Indeed  PYom  the  flr»t.  the  trustees 
realized   that   such  facilities  must  be  of  the 
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hit;hesi  technical  quality,  suitable  as  the 
showcase  for  the  finest  talent  of  America  and 
the  world  In  addition  to  these  exacting 
requirements,  the  building  had  to  be  of  the 
im  numental  type  entirely  fitting  for  the 
historic  Capital  City. 

Afipolntment    of    Edward    Durell    Stone 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  Board  of 
Trustees  wi\s  organized  In  1959,  Edward 
Durell  Stone,  a  world  famous  architect,  was 
retained  as  architect-adviser  to  the  trustees. 
He  V.HS  asked  to  examine  the  building  re- 
(luireinrnts  in  the  llttht  of  the  land  area 
assi^rned  t*i  the  center  project  In  the  au- 
thorizing; legislation  This  land  area  con- 
sisted of  a  narrow,  somewhat  tongue-shaped 
iiloT  o;  land.  Inland  from  the  Potomac  River 
and  wedded  In  between  and  surrounded  by 
the  contemplated  Inner  Loop  Highway,  and 
New  Hami>shlre  Avenue  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  Fu>ck  Creek  Parkway  and  the 
approaches  to  the  planned  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Bridge  on  the  west  and  south. 
Planning  for  the  highway  and  bridge  ap- 
proaches w;ia  at  that  time  Incomplete. 
Hence,  the  common  boundaries  between 
these  projects  and  the  National  Cultural 
Center  were  as  yet  undellnedi  and  the  actual 
acreage  left  over  lor  the  center  was  unknown. 

In  the  fact  of  these  limitations.  Mr.  Stone 
attempted  a  plan  for  a  series  of  small  cul- 
tural buUdiiiits  grouped  tlchtly  together  in 
the  assikrned  land  area  He  quickly  con- 
cluded, after  consultation  with  members  of 
the  executive  committee  and  oflBclals  of 
various  governmental  agencies,  that  such  an 
arraniremei.t  would  iiot  produce  structures 
adequate  for  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
small  buiidiiiKs  would  be  relatively  ineffl- 
<  lent  and  unimjKislng.  the  movement  of 
traftic  In  and  around  the  buildings  would 
be  difficult,  and  very  little  land  would  be 
left  over  for  the  creation  of  a  park  setting 
for   the  area 

Mr  Stone  also  considered  the  poGslbillty 
of  a  large  multipurpose  hall.  Such  a  build- 
ing would  have  used  up  most  of  the  avail- 
able land  lirea  but  would  have  been  rela- 
tively lews  expensive  to  build  and  operate 
than  would  be  the  cost  of  a  .«:erles  of  special- 
purpose  halls. 

Consultations  with  numerous  experts  and 
fathers  Interested  In  the  performing  arta  led 
Mr  Stone  to  conclude  that  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Cultural  Center  Act  could  not 
he  best  served  by  the  creation  of  a  multi- 
purvvise  hall  Too  many  compromUes  would 
have  to  be  made  In  the  structural,  acousti- 
cal stagintr  and  other  characteristics  of  the 
buildiukt  if  11  were  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
all  the  performing  arts  Sentiment  favored 
creation  of  .specialized  halls  for  the  various 
performing  arts  In  order  that  the  finest 
quality  performances  In  each  of  the  arts 
might  be  made  possible  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The    Stone    concept 

M-  .si.one  then  consulted  with  Mr.  Con- 
r.id  Wirth.  Director  of  the  National  Park 
.Service  Prom  these  discussions,  an  idea 
was  developed  to  shift  the  National  Cultural 
Center  building  several  hundred  feet  south 
and  west  so  that  It  might  occupy  a  direct  set- 
'iiiK  on  the  Potomac  River.  This  shift, 
uhich  Would  be  accomplished  by  an  ex- 
ihaiiKe  of  lands  with  the  National  Park 
Service,  would  make  It  possible  to  design  a 
more  impressive  structure  and  place  it  In  a 
park  setting  It  also  would  make  possible 
an  eiisier  movement  of  traffic  In  and  around 
the  center 

With  the  tentative  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Mr.  Stone  developed  the 
basic  concept  for  the  center  which  was 
a|>proved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  was 
made  public  in  September  195fl. 

In  connection  with  this  release,  enthusi- 
astic approval  of  the  design  was  obtained 
from  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  and  the 


National   Capital   Planning   Commission   ap- 
proved the  plan  for  use  of  the  land. 

Presentations  of  the  concept  were  also 
made  to  the  President  and  the  Cabinet,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners,  and  to 
many  civic  and  private  groups,  in  all  cases. 
the  plan  evoked  enthusiastic  responses,  both 
for  the  originality  of  the  design  and  for  the 
beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  struc- 
ture In  terms  of  it?  role  and  set  ling  in  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

Further  architectural  planning 

During  19o0.  a  number  of  conduit;.' ioi.s 
and  exchanges  of  Information  liave  taken 
place  with  a  view  to  Integrating  the  archi- 
tectural plans  for  the  center  with  public 
works  and  other  plans  for  the  Fosgy  Bottom 
area  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  approxi- 
mate dimensions  and  other  ch.aracterl.stics 
of  the  center  building  have  been  supplied 
to  the  traffic  and  sanitation  divisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  tluis  setting  the 
basis  for  the  coordination  of  the  center 
plans  with  large-scale  sewer  and  highway 
projects  planned   In  the  same  area. 

A  formal  application  wa.s  developed  and 
submitted  to  the  U.S  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  approval  of  the  river  terrace 
Intended  for  the  center's  Potomac  River  en- 
trance. This  application  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Engineers. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  nindc  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  Information  concerning 
soil  conditions  underlying  the  N..tionnl  Cul- 
tural Center  land.  The  Information  thus 
obtained  will  have  a  direct  bciring  on  the 
costs  and  characteristics  of  the  found.itiiui 
work  necessary  for  the  center  building. 

At  tlie  prest-r.t  time,  the  architect-adviser 
is  studying  the  various  interna!  facilities  for 
the  center  and  Is  developing  more  detailed 
cost  estimates  for  each  facility.  This  In- 
formation Is  useful  for  l>ith  cost  planning 
and  for  guidance  to  persons  wishing  to  make 
large  memorial-type  contributions  to  the 
center.  Additional  work  Is  being  done  to 
develop  Information  on  the  type  of  quali- 
ties necessary  in  the  great  hall  in  order  thai 
they  be  the  finest  of  their  kind  The  archi- 
tect-adviser Is  considering  a  plan  In  which 
certain  basic  features  of  the  stage  and 
behind  stage  facilities  In  the  great  halls  will 
be  standardized  with  the  measurements  of 
comparable  facilities  in  oher  US  and 
world  cities.  Such  p  step  would,  of  course. 
greatly  facilitate  the  Interchange  of  large- 
scale  cultural  eventfi  b<,\»een  t'le-e  \  uious 
cultural  facilities. 

Land  acquisition 

The  adoption  of  the  architect  ur  il  pl.ui  de- 
veloped by  Mr,  Stone  neressit;i1es  the  nddi- 
tlon  to  the  Nttionnl  Culturnl  Center  site  of 
three  small  parcels  of  land  In  the  main. 
this  additional  land  is  needed  to  permit  the 
rerouting  of  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Park- 
way so  that  the  renter  building  cnn  be  lo- 
cated directly  on  the  Potomac  River.  In 
order  to  permit  construction  of  the  center 
on  the  present  parkland  and  parkway  ns 
well  ns  to  iTicorporate  the  small  plots  of  ad- 
ditional land,  a  change  must  he  made  in  the 
site  boundaries  described  for  the  center  in 
the  authorizint;  legislation.  In  the  spring  of 
1960.  draft  legislation  was  developed  and 
cleared  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  revise  the  site  boundaries  In 
accordance  wUh  the  building  plan  approved 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  land 
use  plan  approved  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  In  the  press  of  legis- 
lative business,  however,  the  legislation  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

When  It  became  clear  that  boundary 
change  legislation  would  not  be  enacted  as 
early  as  hoped,  the  executive  comniiltee  con- 
cluded that  steps  should  be  taken  to  develop 
a  plan  for  the  center  which  would  permit 
Its  construction  solely  on  land  already  owned 
by   the   Government   or  on   land   within   the 


site  for   the   center   as  described   in   the   au- 
thorizing legislation. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  architect- 
adviser  developed  an  interim  plan  which  pre- 
served the  baaic  building  plan  but  reduced 
its  overall  dimensions  by  a  small  amount 
and  shuied  the  structure  a  few  y.irds  to  the 
South  This  change  was  accomplished  by 
n.irrowing;  tlie  width  of  the  main  arcades 
leading  into  the  building  rather  than  by  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  great  halls.  The 
uuerim  pl.-n  would  also  require  a  slightly 
dilTercnt  flov,-  of  traffic  around  the  center 
and  its  New  Hampshire  Avenue  plaza  m 
order  to  avoid  the  parcels  of  privately  held 
land  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  center. 

The  interim  plan  was  approved  by  the 
National  Caplt<il  Planning  Commission  in 
the  fall  of  1960.  with  the  understanding  that 
both  the  Commission  and  the  trusties  pre- 
fer and  would  continue  to  work  for  tlie 
original  plan  which  provides  lor  a  park  set- 
ting rather  than  private  buildings  on  tlie 
center's  northern  perimeter. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Arts 
in  October  1960.  a  resolution  was  passed  di- 
recting the  executive  committee  to  proceed 
with  the  interim  plan  for  all  fund-raising 
purposes.  However,  the  officers  were  directed 
to  seek  once  again  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  would  enlarge  the  boundaries  in 
accord. 'uce  with  the  original  plan.  Unless 
the  trustees  are  successful  in  obtaining  the 
neccss.Try  boundary  revision,  the  northern 
view  of  the  center  will  be  blocked  bv  a 
series  of  commercial  establishments,  sheds 
and  other  miscellaneous  structures. 

Proceedint;  hy  direction  of  the  trustees  the 
officers  have  moved  to  secure  all  the  land 
necessary  to  construct  the  Interim  pl.ui. 
This  includes  lands  required  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac  Parkway 
Pursuant  to  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Act.  funds  collected  from  contributions  were 
paid  over  to  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  In  order  that  It  might  purchase 
by  agreement  or  condemnation  sufficient 
lands  from  two  private  owners  for  this  pur- 
pose. Condemnation  proceeded  m  both 
cases  but  one  owner  settled  out  of  court  and 
made  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  the  land. 
The  value  of  the  other  parcel  will  be  deter- 
mined by  a  jury.  Title  to  both  parcels  of 
land  lias  p.assed  to  the  Government. 

Legislation  to  revise  the  boundaries  in  ac- 
cord.mce  with  the  original  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped and  will  be  Introduced  in  the  hrst 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  On  January 
18,  lOfil,  President  Elsenhower  addressed  a 
let  ter  to  all  the  congressional  leaders 
strongly  urging  passage  of  the  boundary  re- 
vision 

Construct  uin  of  the  center  by  stages 

Mindful  of  a  broad  sentiment  for  bringing 
into  existence  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  at  the  earliest  date  possible, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  in  October 
1960.  a  plan  for  constructing  the  National 
Cultural  Center  In  stages.  The  trustees 
concluded  that  building  should  lonunence 
as  soon  as  funds  are  available  to  const luci 
one  of  the  great  l.alls. 

Accordingly,  at  the  trustees'  request,  the 
aichitect-adviser  developed  a  plan  which 
will  permit  the  construction  of  the  enure 
outer  shell  of  the  center  building,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  opera  house  and  the  comple- 
tion of  parking  facilities.  All  this  work 
would  commence  as  soon  as  the  trustees 
have  pledges  of  approximately  $30  million. 
Selection  of  the  opera  house  as  the  first  hall 
to  be  completed  rested  on  the  fact  that  it 
would  have  stage  and  backstage  capacities 
and  acoustical  qualities  adequate  enough  to 
permit  Its  temporary  use  for  ballet,  theater, 
and  concerts,  in  addition  to  its  basic  opera 
mission.  Neither  the  proposed  symphony 
hall  nor  the  theater  would  have  the  qualities 
to  permit  it  to  be  used  as  flexibly  for  the 
other  performing  arts  as  could  the  opera  hall. 
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The  archltect-^dTlBCT  la  now  perfecting 
more  detailed  plana  for  the  first  stage  con- 
struction plana.  It  la  hoped  by  this  ad- 
vanced planning  to  reduce  the  overall  lead 
time  between  the  date  when  the  necessary- 
funds  are  In  alght  and  the  date  when  the 
facilities  can  be  opened  for  public  use 
Completion  of  the  aymphony  hall,  theater. 
central  rotunda,  and  the  office  and  studio 
sp.ice  above  the  great  halls  would  be  under- 
taken as  additional  funds  became  available 

Completion  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  whole 
center  building  at  one  tlrre  will  pro<l'ice  a 
number  of  advantages.  Mr  Stone  had  con- 
sidered the  alternatlvea  of  flnlshlnfj  virions 
parts  of  the  center  building  at  different 
times  with,  for  example,  the  opora  hall 
standing  In  a  temporarily  completed  form. 
but  with  the  rest  of  the  building  con- 
structed only  through  the  founrtattoi;  level 
Surh  a  structure  would  have  two  dlsidvan- 
tiiges  In  the  flrat  place.  It  would  be  an 
eyesore  Structural  materials  would  be 
lying  about,  and  the  landscape  would  be 
torn  up  for  many  years  Also  If  the  opera 
hall  structure  were  completed  by  lt.<;clf.  the 
temporary  outer  walla  and  roof  would  be 
unattractive.  Furthermore,  when  funds 
were  raised  to  complete  the  other  wtr;.:s  and 
the  top  of  the  building,  the  noise  and  up- 
hei-val  Incident  to  the  type  of  heavy  struc- 
tural work  necesaary  to  complete  the  build- 
ing and  rotunda  might  actually  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  opera  house  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

If.  as  an  alternative,  th?  wh  )le  shell  of 
the  building  were  created  at  one  time,  the 
task  of  completing  within  the  shell,  the  in- 
terior facllltiea  and  the  rotunda  Cuu^d  be 
accomplished  with  far  less  upheaval,  noise, 
and  trouble.  Also,  the  archltect-adMser  be- 
lieved that  conatruction  of  the  entire  shell 
at  the  outset  would  probably  sa. e  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  both  as  a  result  of  the 
economies  of  doing  the  basic  structur.il  and 
foundation  work  at  one  time  and  because 
of  the  probable  continued  Inflation  of  build- 
ing costs. 

C.  Fundraising  plans 

As  has  been  noted  above,  the  program  and 
architectural  requirements  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  were  unprecedented 
The  problem  of  financing  the  t\pe  ^'f  facili- 
ties contemplated  In  the  act  are  even  more 
unusual.  Never  before  has  a  body  of  .Ameri- 
cans been  given  the  task  nf  raising  fund.s 
for,  and  then  operating,  a  national  cultur.il 
center  The  whole  legislative  historv  of  the 
act  clearly  supported  the  view  th.it  the  cen- 
ter was  intended  to  be  an  insti".itl'  n  which 
would  serve  the  whole  Nation  rather  than 
merely  the  Nation's  Capital  C-  tigress  recog- 
nized that  the  funds  to  construct  the  cen- 
ter CO  ild  not  be  raised  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  only  those  private  citizens  living  in 
the  National  Capital  area  Pundral^lng  was 
to  be  national  in  scope. 

The  magnitude  and  novelty  of  this  task 
required  professional  counsel  The  B>ard 
of  Trustees  first  retained  the  firm  of  Tam- 
blyn  <fe  Brown,  Inc  .  and  later  George  A 
Brakeley  &  Co..  Inc.  as  professional  fund- 
raising  counsel.  Considerable  work  has  been 
>  '  ne  by  the  latter  fundraising  firm  ^o  a.s- 
certain  the  reactions  of  national  leaders 
from  all  over  the  country,  b. 'th  h.s  r.n  the 
Ide*"  of  the  center  and  as  to  the  m'^th^xls  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  fr<ini  private 
contributions. 

Tae  fundraising  counsel  concludpc!  on  the 
basis  if  broad  conaultattons.  that  the  fund- 
rais'ng  ml.sslon  waa  feasible  It  Is  believed 
that  the  American  people  will  makf  -ontrl- 
butions  toward  the  construction  of  a  natl.inal 
ci, I'ural  center,  provided  the  project  Is  given 
strong  national  leaderahlp.  Including  the  full 
support  of  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
St.ites 

The  fundralalng  counsel  recommended  to 
t?;e  Board  of  Truateea  that  an  Initial  effort 
be  made  to  secure  approximately  $30  million 


In  the  first  2  years  of  national  fundraising 
This  amount  would  finance  the  first -stage 
constructian  plan  approved  by  the  trustees 
Later  fundralalng  drtvea  would  be  under- 
taken to  complete  the  entire  National  Cul- 
tural Center  project 

Ultimately,  the  overall  cost  of  all  the 
facilities,  exclusive  i)f  land.  Is  estlniate<l  In 
the  vicinity  of  $75  mlllinn  The  l.md  area 
donated  by  tJie  Ffderal  C'liVfrnmen^  liis  ai> 
asset  value  of  approxirn  itely  $8  million  at 
1960  prlcea.  Part  of  the  funds  to  p.iv  for 
the  nongovernmental  land  will  bi-  forth- 
coming from  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
errinient  wtilch  has  m.ide  three-quarters  nf 
a  mlKiun  dollars  available  tow:\rd  the  pur- 
c;.;Lse  of  si)m..^  of  these  lands  This  money  Is 
loaned  to  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  pursuant 
to  the  Capper-Cr.im'.on  Act,  but  must  be  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Cn.\  err.nu-nt  from  fund.s 
collected  from  District  of  Columbia  t.ix- 
p tyers 

In  Ocfob-r  1ji60.  the  Board  c-f  Trustees  ap- 
proved the  b.isic  fundrals.tig  plan  and 
ellorts  are  now  uii.dcrway  to  enlist  the 
services  of  a  leading  national  figure  to  serve 
as  national  campaign  chairman  Com- 
mencement of  the  national  fundraising 
drr.  e  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  national 
camp  ilgr  ctialrman  h.is  been  chosen 

I:i  gctu-r.il.  the  appro-.ed  f und.'-alsing  plan 
contemplates  the  commencement  of  solicita- 
tion of  funds  from  potcntl.illy  large  con- 
tributors S<.)licitatlon  will  begin  first  in 
the  N.ition's  Capital  and  will  spread  (lulckly 
to  the  other  are.ts  in  the  country  The  final 
phase  of  the  lirst-stage  campaign  will  cul- 
n^inate  in  a  drive  to  secure  contributions  of 
both  small  and  l.irge  amounts  fri>m  all 
Americans  The  fullest  cu.  iprratlon  will  be 
.sciught  In  this  endeavor  from  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  and  from  the  chief 
national  organizations  concerned  with  the 
performing  arts,  which  all  together  repre- 
sent si.ime  20  million  persons. 

n.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  deeply 
mindful  of  the  great  wpportunlty  to  tlie  Na- 
tion presented  In  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter legislation.  Ail  those  directly  a.ssoclatej 
with  the  center  project  have  senseil  the 
unusual  character  of  their  mission  and  have 
freeiy  de'. ')ted  niU'!-  time  aritl  energy  to  lf5 
realiz.itlon 

The  trustees  are  proud  of  the  fine  ccwipera- 
tl'in  they  have  received  from  the  National 
C'lpital  Pl.uiiung  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  llie  National  P.irk 
Service,  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Lands  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Jiu>tice,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
T>iey  have  helped  us  on  our  way  and  have 
given  us  support  at  critical  times. 

Certainly,  the  biggest  p.irt  of  our  task  lies 
i-.head  We  have  made  what  we  believe  to 
be  tound  architectural  plans  for  the  full 
range  of  functions  contemplated  for  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  We  have  alsi.>  made 
plans  for  securing  from  the  public  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  all  of  the  purposes  of 
the  center  We  do  nut  minimize  the  fund- 
raising  task,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  workable 
goal 

We  could  not  conclude  this  -epurt  of  our 
stewardship  during  the  first  years  wiihi,iut 
giving  specuil  mentl'in  to  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  p'.irpose  demonstrated  by  some 
of  our  colleagues  and  by  private  citlzeixs  who. 
without  even  aw.iltmg  the  C(jmmencement 
of  public  fundraloing.  have  furnished  or 
pledged  $1,280  Duo  to  the  center  project 

In  passing  the  National  Cultural  Center 
Ac*.  I'.o  approprlatlojis  were  provided  to  fi- 
nance all  of  tlie  extensive  planning  work 
that  has  been  done  Clearly,  without  the 
rontributlon.i  of  these  ctti/ens  none  of  this 
Important  planning  could  have  been  under- 
taken    In     any     serious     way      TTie     N.itlon 


thiTt'f  're  o.ves  a  special  debt  to  these  early 
contributors  who  have  demotiatrated  their 
faith  and  given  of  their  fortunes  toward  the 
ultim.ite  realization  of  thla  wonderful 
pr'iject 

V\e  are  Impatient  to  continue  our  work 
The  National  Cultural  Center  U  needed  as  a 
syinbiil  of  a  vigoruu.s  .tnd  etTectr.  e  nationwide 
effort  tn  elev.ite  the  performing  arts  to  a 
more  meaningful  level  In  our  national  life 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  that 
free  artistic  expression  is  encouraged  In  ou: 
Nation  and  Is  a  vital  part  of  our  way  of  life 

We  liave  all  seen  how  the  p)erforinlng  arts 
can  break  down  barriers  U)  understanding 
between  liuin.m  beings  .aid  b«'tween  coun- 
tries The  creatliiu  ol  .i  t.mgible  bvnibol  of 
Americas  o!Tl -l.il  intercht  in  the  perfurming 
an.-.  *lll  have,  la  oar  opinion,  a  prohiund 
efle  t  on  Improving  the  Image  of  America 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  We  are 
anxious  to  give  the  American  people  the  op- 
portunity of  demonstrating  by  their  full 
support  of  our  camp.iign  that  they  compre- 
hend the  timeliness  of  thl*  project  and 
griu>p  It.,  essential  value  In  Bh.>ping  the  fu- 
ture of   this  Nation  and  Its  wa>   of  life 

ni    nnv^iRT    on     nEr-riPT^     and     exprvnrrT'ars 
Rr.QrtRKO   pt'aauANT  to   law 

Pursu.mt  to  the  National  Cultur.il  Center 
Act.  there  follows  a  report  on  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  ye.irs  1950  and   11)60 

i4pr    1  t^rougtt  Dec.  3t.  1959 
n.>rp|;.f.s 

Pledges       ._ $1(18   .'■>25   90 

(■  intrltJUtlona 40,868   28 

I-oins  from  bnnk.    _.        90.000  00 

Total 2.^9    394    18 

Exp'-ndltures 130  384   74 

Balance. -_ 109.  0i:>9  44 

Unp.-.id     pledcea 342   324    10 

Paid    pledges    108   .'12.^   90 

Contrtbutlfins 40,868  28 

Total .      491.718   28 

Jin    1  through  Dec    31.  I960 

P.<'  etpt-s 

Pledges    $433,935   3') 

Contrlbntiora 85.  795   0^ 

Total 619,730   39 

Expenditures    '435.602   88 

Balance 84.127   51 

Unpiild     pledvtes 187.514    64 

Paid     pledges 433   935   36 

Contributions 85.795   03 

Total 707.  245  03 

i4rrurn«/aftrc   statement,   April    1959    fo    [)rc 
31.  I960 

Receipts 

Pledges $542   461    20 

rontribuUona 126.663  31 

Total 669    124   57 

Expenditures '  565,  987  62 

Balance. 103,136  9^ 

Unpaid     pledges 529   83H   74 

Paid    pledges 542   461   '.6 

Contributions 126  663   31 

Grand       total 1,  198,  963  31 

'  Includes  $105,000  for  acquisition  of  land 

MrMBi:a.^iiip    or    national    crn.Ti-RAi,    crNTtR 
DdtiNG    leao 

OfTcer^  Arthur  8  Flemmlng.  Chairman; 
I.  Corrln  Strong,  Executive  Vice  Chairman: 
Robert  W  Dowllng.  Chairman,  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts;  Daniel  W  Bell. 
treasurer;    Ralph    E     Becker,    general    coun- 
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scl.  Jarold  A.  KlefTer,  aecretary;  Paul  J. 
Selt/er,  assistant  treaaurer;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cant- 
lell.  Jr  ,  assistant  secretary. 

Board  of  Trustees:  Floyd  D.  Akers;  Wln- 
throp  W  Aldrlch,  Ralph  E.  Becker;  Daniel 
W  Brll;  Andrew  H  Berding,'  Aaalstant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Public  Affairs;  John 
Nicholas  Brown:  Ralph  J.  Bunche;  Leonard 
Carmlchael.'  Secretary,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
siituiion;  Joseph  S  Clark.  U.S.  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania:  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,'  Com- 
inlsMoner  of  US.  Office  of  Education;  John 
J  Emery;  David  E.  Pinley.'  Chairman  of 
Commission  on  Fine  Arts;  Arthur  8.  Flem- 
mlng  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  J  W  Fulbright,"  U.S.  Senator  from 
.Arkansas,  Mrs  George  A.  Oarrctt;  Carroll  D. 
Kearns.'  US.  Representative  from  Pennayl- 
v:  Ilia;  Robert  E.  McLaughlin.'  Prealdent, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Coluni- 
hhi  L  Qulncy  Mumford,'  Librarian  of  Con- 
gre.ss:  Frank  H  Ricketson,  Jr.;  Levtrett  Snl- 
ii>i. stall  -  US  Senator  from  Masaachusetta; 
Mrs  Jouett  Shouse;  L.  Corrln  Strong;  Philip 
M  Talbott;  Frank  Thompaon,  Jr.,»  U.S.  Rep- 
re.'cntative  from  New  Jersey;  William  H. 
Waters.  Jr  ,'  Chairman.  District  of  Columbia, 
Kccreailon  Board;  Conrad  L.  Wirth,'  Director 
<if  National  Park  Service;  Robert  L.  Wood; 
Jim  Wright.'  U  S  Representative  from  Texaa; 
iiud  2  vacancies. 

Advi-sory  Committee  on  the  Arts:  Robert 
W  EKjwling,  Chairman;  Reginald  Allen, 
Marinn  Anderson,  Mrs.  Robert  Low  Bacon, 
Col  Earl  Henry  Blaik,  John  Brownlee,  Paul 
Callaway.  Albert  Chriat-Janer,  Katharine 
Cornell,  Donald  Kirk  David,  Lowell  Davies, 
Walter  £.  Disney.  Mra.  Jamea  H.  Douglaa, 
Jr  .  Richard  Eberhart,  Rev.  Edward  L.  R.  KT- 
son.  Karl  D.  Ernat,  Richard  E.  Fuller.  Rabbi 
Norman  Oeratenfeld,  Leonard  H.  Ooldenaon. 
Martha  Graham,  Richard  J.  Gray,  H.  Ham- 
i.ton  Hackney.  Daniel  A.  Harrla,  Huntington 
Hartford.  Rev.  Gilbert  V.  Hartke.  Helen 
Hives.  Ima  Hogg.  Mary  Howe,  Sol  Hurok. 
Ciarfield  Kass,  Herman  D.  Kenin,  Warner 
I  aw.son.  H<jward  Lindsay.  Stuart  F.  Louch- 
heim.  Mrs  Herbert  A  May,  Howard  Mitchell, 
Holx-rt  Montgomery,  Earl  V.  Moore,  George 
I  Murphy,  Joseph  Prendergaat,  Robert  M. 
}{i.  )iman.  Richard  Rodgera,  Robert  W.  Sar- 
iioff  Very  Rev  FVancIs  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  David 
s  .'^tnlth  Frank  Stanton,  Fred  M.  Waring. 
Krrt  Weinhold.  Pierre  Bedard,  secretary. 

A.K,scx-lnted  organizations:  the  Academy  of 
American  Poets,  ULtb.  Hugh  Bullock,  presi- 
dent the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Let- 
ters. Douglas  Moore,  prealdent;  American 
Educational  Theater  Association.  Norman 
Pliil brick,  president;  American  National  The- 
■  rre  and  Academy,  Mlaa  Peggy  Wood,  presi- 
dent American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
J<ilm  S  Edwards,  president:  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clube,  Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Bul- 
1 -rk  president:  the  National  Institute  of 
.^^ts  and  Letters,  Glenway  Weacott,  preai- 
deiu:  National  Music  Council.  Howard  Han- 
son, president;  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion Jamee  H  Evans,  chairman  of  board; 
the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  Gustav  David- 
son, verretrry:  Theater  library  Association, 
George  Frecdly   president 

The  White  House. 

January  18.  1961. 
Vy\R  -—  '  Tlie  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Act  signed  in  1968.  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  center  for  the  per- 
forming ats.  Organizationally,  the  center 
Is  a  bureau  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Its    trustees    are    broadly    representative    of 


'  Indicate  ex  officio  member.  (A  number 
I  '  ex  officio  meribers  have  resigned  public 
office  as  of  January  20.  Their  succesaors  are 
1.  'w  ex  officio  trustees). 

Appointed  by  liie  President  of  the  Senate. 
Appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
'  This  letter  was  sent  to  the  leaders  of  both 
H'  uses  of  Congress  and  of  both  parties. 


Government  agencies   and   include   appoint- 
ments from  the  general  public. 

This  statute  set  aside  a  parcel  of  land  in 
the  Foggy  Bottom  area  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  a  site  for  the  National  Cultural  Center. 

Over  a  period  of  many  months  of  discus- 
sion and  planning,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  center  concluded  that  the  somewhat 
awkwardly  shaped  site  described  in  the  law 
was  not  adequate  for  the  type  of  facilities 
contemplated  by  the  Congress  in  the  Na- 
tional Cultviral  Center  Act 

Consequently,  the  architect-advi.ser  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Mr.  Edward  D.  Stone,  in 
cooperation  with  the  head  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  other  officials,  developed 
a  plan  involving  a  small  addition  to  the  site 
which  would  establish  the  center  in  a  more 
convenient  and  useful  location  Immediately 
upon  the  Potomac  River.  This  change  in 
plnnE  permitted  Mr.  Stone  to  develop  the 
beautiful  design  for  the  structure  that  has 
received  enthusiastic  support  from  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  District  of 
Cohimbla  Commissioners.  It  has  been  my 
impression  that  the  public's  response  to  the 
plans  also  has  been  very  favorable  and,  at 
my  invitation,  11  of  the  chief  national  or- 
ganizatloria  concerned  with  the  performing 
arts  have  become  a.sEoclated  with  the  project. 

If  plans  are  to  be  carried  forw'ard  for  con- 
structliig  the  center  in  accordance  with  the 
approved  site  plan,  It  will  be  necessary  to  ac- 
quire three  small  parcels  of  land  just  out- 
side the  boundaries  now  described  in  the 
National  Cultural  Center  Act.  In  addition 
to  redeacrlblng  the  boundaries  to  include 
these  parcels,  the  boundaries  need  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  permit  construction 
of  the  center  in  part  on  park  land  which  the 
Park  Service  is  willing  to  substitute  in  order 
to  create  the  new  enlarged  bite.  This  ex- 
change of  land  with  the  Park  Service  will 
make  possible  the  establishment  of  the  cen- 
ter in  a  beautiful  river  front  setting,  sur- 
rounded by  parks  and  with  adequate  traffic 
approaches,  as  befits  an  important  building 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Last  spring,  legislation  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Ddiksen  and  Chavez.  Representa- 
tive Jones  of  Alabama,  and  others  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  the  site  in  accc>rdance 
with  the  approved  plan.  Executive  branch 
clearance  was  given  these  bills,  but  in  the 
press  of  the  business  in  the  last  session  no 
action  was  taken.  The  trustees  earnestly 
hope,  of  course,  that  these  bills  will  be  re- 
introduced in  the  87th  Congress. 

It  Is  apparent  to  me  that  the  whole  na- 
tional fundraising  effort  for  the  center  may 
be  Jeopardized  if  the  trustees  are  not  given 
a  clear  title  to  the  land  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  approved  plan. 

The  National  Cultural  Center  project,  if 
brought  to  realization,  would  be  a  tremendotis 
national  asset,  one  which  could  do  a  great 
deal  to  strengthen  the  art.=  in  America  and 
thereby  improve  our  culttiral  image  at  home 
and   throughout   the   world. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  advance 
this  undertaking  by  supporting  tlie  needed 
legislation  early  in  the  session. 

Because  these  matters  I  have  discussed 
above  concern  a  project  in  which  I  believe 
all  of  us  should  have  a  deep  inteiest,  I  am 
sending  similar  letters  to  other  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  leadershl])  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 
Sincerely, 

Dwight   D.   Eisenhower. 

The  White  House. 

Marcel  ;>.  1961. 
Hon.  Sam   RAVBtjRN. 

Speaker    of    the    Hoir^r    of    Representatiic.^. 
Waahington.  D.C. 
Deab  Ms.  Speaker  : 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

Earlier  this  year  President  Eisenhower  sent 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 


ate a  message  urging  the  enactment  of  legis- 
Uiiion  to  enlarge  the  site  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  in  Washington. 
Under  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act.  the 
site  for  the  center  is  to  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  As  the  President 
pointed  out  on  January  18.  it  is  necessary 
that  three  parcels  of  land  not  now  included 
within  the  description  of  the  site  be  added 
in  order  to  fiermlt  conatruction  ol  the  center 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  archltec- 
turr  !  plan. 

I  want  to  renew  this  recommendation. 
The  National  Cultural  Center  is  the  most 
significant  cultural  undertaking  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  city  and  has  enormous  impor- 
tance to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  There  Is  a  real  and  promising  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  new  horizons  for  tiie 
performing  arts  in  this  city.  There  ha- e 
been  many  public -spirited  citizens  partici- 
pating in  the  work  and  planning  of  the 
cultural  center,  and  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  take  these  small 
additional  steps  in  order  to  provide  a  suit- 
able setting  and  environment  for  the  cen- 
ter. Moreover,  this  is  an  enterprise  which 
has  earned  the  support  of  membership  of 
both   parties   in    the   Congress. 

I  urge  the  early  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation so  that  the  plans  for  the  National 
Cultural  Center  may  proceed  promptly. 
This  can  be  an  important  step  in  recognizing 
the  vital  role  of  culture  in  the  vigorous 
development  of  otir  country. 
.Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Statement  by  L.  Corrin  Strong.  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  op 
THE  N.ational   Cultural  Center 

National  Cultural  Center. 

March  9.  1961. 
The   trustees  are  pleased   and   gratified   at 
the  full  measure  of  President  Kennedy's  sup- 
port for  the  National  Cultural  Center  project 
We   hope   that   with   continued   bipartisan 
.supptjrt.    the    legislation    to    round    out    tlie 
site  for  the  National  Cultural  Center  will  be 
passed   by  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possibh 
This    will    help   prepare    the    way    for    fund- 
raising  on  a  liational  scale  and  will  insure  a 
suitable  area  pnd  proper  park  setting  for  this 
great  national  cultural  institution 


MAPLE  STRUP  PRODUCTION  IN 
MARYLAND 

Ml-.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  14,  196L  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star,  my  good  friend.  George  Kennedy, 
in  his  popular  column.  "The  Rambler.' 
told  of  his  interesting  visit  to  Garrett 
County.  Md.,  to  observe  first  hand  the 
production  of  the  famous  Garrett  Comity 
maple  .•sap  sirup.  The  columnist,  accom- 
panied by  Tom  Hoy.  Washington  Star 
staff  photographer,  saw  the  maple  sap 
being  gathei-ed  from  100-year-old  trees, 
transported  by  horse-drawn  tanks  to  an 
evaporatiiig  plant,  and  there  put 
throusjh  the  process  of  evaporation.  Our 
friends  were  especially  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  final  and  delectable  table 
product  was  arrived  at  by  evaporating 
40  gallons  of  sap  to  every  1  gallon  of 
sap  sii'up. 

We  residents  of  Mai-yland  are  paiticu- 
larly  proud  of  the  high  quality  of  our 
Gari-ett  County  maple  sap  sii-up. 

The  intei'esting  story  by  "The  Ram- 
bler" brought  to  my  mind  nostalgic 
memories  of  my  boyhood  in  western 
Maryland  when  one  of  the  annual  de- 
lights was  visiting  farms  where  the  fine 
maple    sirup    was    being    prepared    for 
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market.  The  story  promplrd  iv.c  to  co  to 
wesLern  Maryland  and  set  a  supply  of 
first  run  f^inip  so  that  I  might  share 
the  joy  of  this  prodiicC  with  my  cul- 
leagups  in  the  Senate.  Each  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  has  been  handed  a 
container  of  this  siriip.  and  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  you.  after  havint?  savored 
it.  v.ill  shi:re  my  enthusia.sm  for  Garrett 
County  maple  sap  sirup 

Mr  President.  I  ask  ui.iinin.ous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Hecofd.  a.s 
part  of  these  remarks,  the  column.  ■  The 
Rambler."  by  George  Kennedy,  as  ;t  ap- 
peared in  the  March  14.  1961  i.s^ue  of  the 
Washington   Star. 

There  being  no  objection  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recrd. 
as  follows: 

The  Raicblkb  FTtros  the  Sap  .Ku^n  Ri.ses 

(By  George  Kenneflyi 
When   11  comes   to  maple   sirup   or   rr..\ple 
sug.u-  one  thinks  of  Vermont 

But  there  la  conalderable  product:  in  of 
b^)th  south  of  the  Mason-Dizun  line  In 
Garrett,  the  westernmost  o!  the  Mju-y'.and 
counties 

Testerday  the  Rambler  bled  himself  out 
there  with  Photographer  Tom  H  jv  He  had 
never  reen  maple  alrup  pr>duced  on  a  big 
scale 

We  went  through  Cumbor'..uid  ajid  Fr'jst- 
burg  to  GrantBvlUe  where  we  turned  to 
left,  proceeded  exactly  a  mi'.e  as  directed 
and  t';med  to  the  right  >>n  a  dirt  ro  id 

This  \a  hill  country  but  not  baclcw(x>d.s 
It  Is  mostly  graalng  land  for  beef  cattle  :tnd 
sheep 

It  18  a  region  where  It  takes  a  gor>d  deal  of 
Ingenuity  for  the  countryman  to  make  a 
living. 

Yet  many  of  the  hou-ses  seemed  to  be 
made  according  to  the  plans  presented  by 
the  Ladles  Home  Journal  in  th>^   1930  s 

We  were  on  the  right  ro;id  All  about 
stood  huge  hard  maples  with  two  or  three 
wooden  palls  hanging  from  them  wnisi  high 
At  the  house  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Stanton,  a  big 
friendly  woman  with  r'.mmed  spectacle.';, 
said 

"He's  operating  today  You  11  And  him 
down  In  the  shed  tending  the  e-.  ,ip.)rator  " 
We  passed  many  more  big  ■siit^'u-  mip.es 
with  many  more  wooden  buckets  We 
walked  The  road  down  the  hlll  was  very 
muddy 

Despite  the  rain  and  the  mud  and  the 
chill  m  the  air  It  was  fun  to  hear  chlcken.s 
cackling  over  their  egg  production  and  smei: 
the  cattle  manure  newly  spread  on  the  wet 
ground  and  hear  the  baaing  of  sheep  and  see 
fuzzy  litUe  lambs  with  black  ears  and  feet — 
baby  Iambs  that  had  befn  dr  pped  les-. 
than  a  month  ago,  skipping  arjund  the 
ewes. 

On  the  way  we  passed  many  mure  forest 
giants  with  many  more  pui:s 

We  checked  some  of  them  Tl:e  sap.  or 
"writer"  as. they  call  It  in  a  sug  ir  bush  wn.s 
flowing  all  right.  The  warm  Sunday  had 
started  it  upward 

There  were  only  old  maple  trees  in  this 
pastureland.  Some  of  them  with  shattered 
tops,  but  flowing.  They  stood  well  apart.  It 
was  evident  that  years  and  years  ago  sonne- 
one  had  removed  all  other  tries  from  the 
forest  and  left  only  the  m.iples  suindlng 
Most  of  them  were  at)out  100  years  old 

On  the  bottom  of  the  dale  was  a  large 
shed  of  boards  weathered  black  with  steam 
Issuing  from  every  pore  and  cranny  It 
looked  as  though  It  housed  a  still — and  what 
a  still  that  would  have  been. 

Inside  we  met  Guy  Stanton,  a  little  man, 
tapping  the  finished  maple  sirup  from  the 
last  tray  of  the  big  evaporator.  It  was 
heated  by  gas. 


Here  -.ve  learned  »hy  we  were  so  dlsap- 
;•  :r.tt'd  ;:'.  «^ti'!pn  n^.tple  i.ip  » !i»'n  we  were 
k    Is     It    h  irdly   t.iste  1   sweet 

It  takes  40  gallons  of  Slip  or  "wator  '  to 
ni  ike  1  4?.ii;'  II  if  Rirnp  The  39  gallons 
IS  ev.'tpirated  ofT  as  steam  When  the 
t»'mpera-U'e  in  the  U5t  tray  becomes  217 
di'Krees  or  5  above  th.'  b<jiling  p..int  of  u.iter 
he   k;.o *  s  It's     :ruM 

He  h.  3  made  sin.p  there  3!)  years  his 
fat.'ier  41  yrars  before  hln^.  and  someone  be- 
f  're  th.i.'       Nil  wonder  the  trees  are  old 

He  us'^  a  small  tank  truck  to  bring  the 
••v.ater"    to    the    evaporator 

In  .1  i;i>r<l  year  ho  pr'^Juces  .i.s  miuh  a.s 
1  I'X)  ga'  i;is  of  sirup  He  ht>pes  this  \*iU  bt' 
a  g'XK)  y  ■  i.r  its  been  g'xxl  ^o  f  ir  Last  \ear 
he  got  o'i;y  3JO  gallons  1  he  .iv»'r.i^'>  J.s  be- 
tA^een    .VKJ   aiid    600 

He  ha.'  cherk'^i  the  weather  carefully  for 
aKTii..;t  Ii'Ur  decKles  but  he  still  doe&nt 
know   wh.it  makes  a  g'xiO  year 

He-  sail!  that  10  years  ago  there  wore  li"**") 
producer;  of  sirup  and  'Ugar  In  Garrett 
Count    .      Now    he    tl;!nk*   there   are   only    76 

He  sells  sugar  by  the  p<.und  and  maple 
sirup  by  the  gallon  or  half  gallon  b>  mall 
lis  post  office   U   GrantsvUle 

But  m'  s>t  of  hl.s  prtKluctlon  Is  s>.ld  i:i  bu!k 
In  b:g  m.  tal  drums  that  must  hold  50  gal- 
Ion«       They   are   labeled 

"Burke   Mour.taln   M.vple  Co  .   Vermont  " 

As  tverybtxly  kn.  up  the  best  m.iple  sirup 
conirs  Irf  m  the  Orte:.  M  .:nt.tln  State, 


KIW.«iN'lS      AMBASS.\DORS  OK  IN- 
TERN ATTOM  A  L  GOOD  WILL 

Mr  WILPry  M-  PresKltnt  over  the 
vfirs  pr  igre  s  m  the  Unitrd  States  has 
depende<l  upon  and  b^^neflfed  from,  en- 
terpri.sm::.  forw-nrd-lookiiv  effort."!  of 
citi^-ens  acting  individually  and  Ihrout^h 
their  or-ianizations  to  atUiin  laudable 
ideals  ar.d  goaLs 

At  thi.s  time.  I  refer  to  one  such  splen- 
did organi/ati -n.  the  Kiwani.s  Club  By 
adoption  of  constructive,  creative  pro- 
pram.'^  deslerned  to  serve  their  feHovmen 
and  their  country-,  the  Kiwanian  goals 
I'.avc    inc  luded 

Improving  the  domestic  life  of  our 
people : 

Building  a  stronger  character  in  our 
c:'!/en«i,  partictilarly  our  youth: 

Contributing  to  better  povrrnmcnt, 
schooLi.  public  and  community  services, 

Fncou  ainn«  greater  understanding: 
anri  cooperation  between  the  p<'ople  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The.'^e  are  only  .t  ff^w  hi^'hli  :hf^  of 
"Kiwani.,  in  action,"  makinr:  such  a 
notable  contribution  to  betterment  of 
life  for  mankind  around  the  ^lobe. 

Rtcen--ly,  a  Canadian-United  Slates 
Internal. on'xl  rr>od  will  banquet  was  held 
at  West  AUis,  Wis  For  the  occasion. 
representatives  from  our  good  neighbor, 
Canada,  were  invited  to  participate  :n 
the  program. 

The  event  wa.s  a  splendid  excunple  of 
how  people  of  neighboring  countrie.s — 
dedicate.'!  to  corrimon  goaLs  and  Ideal-s — 
can  get  'ouether  to  reafTirm  our  mutual 
interest's  and  rededicate  tli'^m.^elvcs  to 
attain  such   laudable  objectives 

The  occasion — an  event  preliminary 
to  the  international  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Toronto  m  July  1961 — rplendidiv 
reflected  the  way  in  which  such  organiza- 
tions as  Kiwanis,  by  reaching  the  hands 
of  friendship  and  under«:tanding  acro'^s 
international  boundaries,  can  do  much 


to   improve    relations   In    this   shrinking; 
world 

At  the  biinquet.  a  •splendid  address  wa.s 
delivered  by  Charles  F.  Wilson.  con.sul 
general  of  Canada.  The  speech  -a  lu- 
cid .malysis  of  positive  and  p:oblema!ic 
aspects  of  United  States-Canadian  re- 
lation— de.serves,  I  believe,  the  con.sici- 
eration  of  Conuress 

Renectin!^  upon  this  fine  occasion  m 
which  the  Kiwanis  have  sptarhcaded  ef- 
forts to  promote  liood  will  and  under- 
stundmt;.  I  a  k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  :n  the  Rfcord  first,  an  edi- 
torial fr',  m  the  We.*^  t  Alhs  Star  .  second  a 
m^r'sane  of  !:;rpet!n!;<^  from  John  G  Die- 
fonbaker.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
third,  a  i;o<:d  will  telegram  from  Nathan 
Piiillips.  mayor  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
Canada,  and,  fourth,  the  address  by 
Charles  V  Wilson,  entitled  Buildmi; 
Bridires  of  International  Understanding." 

There  b»ing  no  objf^tion.  the  editorial, 
n-"^s<;agr  telegram,  and  address  were 
ordered  to  b'  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f.^llov.:; 

(From  the  West  .Mils  Starj 

K.'WA.".  IS    rVCNT    .Hl.-CCT.SS 

Sr\  tn'ern ''I'  !.  il  atmo^-pJiere  hiinfr  •v<>r 
rity  h  ill  brl^-flv  TT.urrdny  when  consul  ffen- 
eril  of  Carnd  1  Charl'-fl  Wilson,  paid  a  vlsr 
r..  M.ivor  ArroUJ  Klentz 

A  guest  of  the  Klwanls  Club,  the  consul 
general  wn.s  on  a  lour  of  the  area  prior  to 
np}>e  irl:ig  at  Th  ■  Klw.uils  Club  dinner  meet- 
IniT  (\t  the  All.s-Chalm<'r«  clubhoiise  where 
he  spoke  .n  ■Btnldii.g  BrldKes  of  Interna- 
tional Good  W.il 

While  vi  .i'lng  1:. formally  with  the  m.ivor 
h"'  a-o  met  lii.u.y  West  .\;]ls  tlty  offlcl.iLs 
ft.-ifl  s;  oke  brletlv  'o  new   men 

Ttie  flag-llniti  entrarice  to  the  city  hall 
and  the  -.creamli.g  sirens  at  cars  la  the  en- 
loiir.i«««  Kive  a   feKtlve  air  to   the  occasion. 

Neit    st'ip    fur    the    Canadian    consul    gen- 
er  tl    on    l»*av;nK    We^t    .Mils    w^s    the    county 
cou.'-th    u.sr    wh-re    he    c  )nferred    with    Cio\ 
Oaylord   .Nelson  and  County  Executive  John 
Doviie 

Tlie  West  .Mils  KlwanU  Club  la  taking  part 
li  a  Canatia-Uruted  btates  Good-Will  Week 
orxer-,  unce  or.  the  pirt  of  the  service  gr'jup 
i:i   b<>th  the  tinted  States  and  Canada 

■  fredi'  is  due  Klwanls  International 
which  h  us  be«'n  »tre>,ing  the  friendship  be- 
twe«'n  Canada  an<l  the  United  Btates  for 
manv  year'-,"  Wilson  conunenlod  In  his 
sp»»e<:h   to  the  Kiwania 

"While  ih-^re  have  been  diflerrnces  t>e- 
iwr-.a  our  (o;;i,trlrs.  our  two  Governments 
h  kve  never  been  as  closely  linked  The 
Inendiy  ties  that  developed  between  Ottawa 
and  WaiihiPi;tou  during  the  Lii>4*nhower  ad- 
ininU-.Lr  iiion  have  Ix-en  coi.lmued  with  the 
Kennedy  admlnihtr.ttiun. 

rr.ide  befieen  Canada  and  the  Ui.lted 
^)l»les  Ls  ilu-  greafe•^t  btlween  any  two  rou:.- 
tr.t-s  in  the  w.ird  aiid  represents  a  quarter 
i>f  the  trade  you  do  wl'h  all  'he  rest  of  the 
w>r:il  put  t'l^ether."  he  addrd 

M  ,nv  me-^s.iges  were  rece.vevl  by  the  We.  t 
.Mils  Klwanls  Club  I'r  im  di^r.l'.iruvs  expres;.- 
Ing  tnelr  appreclatl.  n  fif  the  Canadian- 
United  States  Good-WUI  Week  and  extending 
go>d  wishes  In(  luded  In  tlie  messages  were 
tho"»o  from  Fre*^l(ierit  John  F  Kennedy;  fcien- 
ators.  Alexander  Wiley  and  William  Prox- 
inlre;  Congressman  Clement  ^ablockl;  the 
Prime  Mmi-ti'r  of  Canada,  John  G  Dlefen- 
baker.  the  may  ir  of  Toronto,  and  many 
ollifrs. 

The  good-wi'il  wef-k  Is  a  prelude  to  the  an- 
no >1  coiivenM'n  of  Klwanls  Intcrnatl:jn,(l 
wtUi  h  wh:  ho  held  a.1  Trronto  July  2  7  At 
this  convention.  I  R  Wltthuhn,  president- 
elect will  become  International  president  of 
Klwanls. 
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Ottawa,  CAJ>iADA.  February  28,  1961. 
Mr   Wm   E   Van  Taav, 

Cirnrral    Chatrman,   Canadian-United   States 

International  Cood-WtU   Week,  Kiwanit 

Cluh  of  Went  A-'hs.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

I)F..*R  Mr    Van  Ta\y:   I  wish  to  thank  you 

for    your    recent    letter,    advising   me   of    the 

f.i.-'.lK  I  iniing      observance      tliroughout      the 

United   States  and   Canada  of   International 

(;ood-W  11   Week,  sponsored  by   the  Klwanla 

Clu'is 

.May  I  assure  you  that  I  Join  most  warmly 
with  my  fellow  mernabers  of  KlwanU  In  the 
'P'.rlt  of  this  week  which  focuses  attention 
uu  the  long  record  of  Canadian-American 
friendship. 

I  look  forward  to  extending  my  greetings 
personally  to  the  delegates  from  Klwanls 
Clutu)  who  will  assemble  In  International 
convention  in  Torrnto.  next  July,  when  I 
siiall  have  the  hcmor  of  addressing  ths 
International  nlghi  "  gathering,  and  In  the 
rr.eantlme,  I  would  ask  you  to  extend  to 
one  and  all  my  wa-mest  good  wishes. 
I  am, 

Vours  sincerely, 

John  G  DiKFEifVAKni. 

TOSONTO,  OlfTA«IO. 

Or   Wii  I  r\M  E  Va?*  Taat, 

Gi'^rTal      Ciaf-man        Jtf  WtratiJfee      DUtrlet, 
Kmanix    Intmtctional  Good    Will   Ban- 
qtict.   West  AIIU7    Wis.: 
Greetings     and     g<iod     wishes     to     United 
States-Canadian      International      good      will 
banquet  being  sponsored  by  Milwaukee  dis- 
trict   Klwanians      Lxiklng    forward    to    re- 
leuing  many  of  you  at  Klwanls  Convention 
m    Turont<j    next    JUly    where    a   very   worm 
welcome    awaits    you.     The    freedom  of   the 
city   win    be   yours. 

Nathan  PHnj.n»s, 
Mayor  d/  the  City  oj  Toronto. 

Bl    ILJJI.NCi    BalDCJM    or    iNTSaNATIOMAI. 

Good  Wux 

(Address  by  Charlee  P,  Wilson,  consul  gen- 
eral of  Can.ida,  to  the  Klwanls  Club  of 
West   AUls.   Wis,,   lliursday.   Mar.  9.   1901) 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  I  represent, 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Klw&nls  Clubs  attending 
this  dinner  and  KlwKnts  International  for  ths 
di>cIaratlon  of  this  week  ss  Canada-United 
States  Good  Will  Wnek.  I  am  also  gntsrul 
to  Mayor  Kientz  of  West  Aills  for  his  procla- 
mation In  this  connection.  I  am  honorsd 
and  pleti.sed  to  be  fsresent  on  such  an  oc- 
ciLs: on.  Tour  committee  has  suggwted  that 
I  speak  to  you  on  the  gensrol  theme  of 
Building  Bridges  of  In  t?er  national  Good 
Will  '  I  like  this  subject  because  It  suggests 
action  In  a  good  cause.  Someone  must  do 
th.(>  building  Also.  It  suggests  problems: 
t>therwlse  there  would  be  no  need  for  bridges. 
.\icordingiy.  during  the  coiuse  of  my  re- 
m.irks  tonight  I  shall  refer  to  some  of  the 
groups  of  people  who  are  to  be  counted 
am  )ng  the  builders,  and  to  mention  some  of 
the  difficulties  they  are  working  to  surmount. 

Before  becoming  too  seriously  Involved. 
however.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  mes- 
sage you  have  recel\'ed  from  Mayor  Phillips 
of  Toronto  and  to  luld  that  Canadians  are 
hard  ut  work  preftarlng  to  welcome  the 
:arg(>6t  group  of  Klvanlans  ever  gathered  In 
one  city  la  my  country.  In  fact,  I  appear 
tonight  as  an  advance  agent  to  tell  you  how 
welciwne  you  wUl  be  In  Toronto  In  July  and 
'o  express  the  hope  that  this  meeting  will 
be  well  represented  In  the  army  of  15.000 
at  the  convention. 

"You're  from  Milwaukee  and  you  ought 
to  know"  something  about  Toronta  Beer 
undoubtedly  made  Milwaukee  famous,  but  In 
Toronto  It  did  sonk?thlng  more — It  built  a 
$12  nillUon  theater^  opened  last  year  and  as 
modern  as  you  can  And.  It  Is  called  the 
O  Keefe  Center,  named  after  the  oldest  brew 
In  the  city,  I  detected  a  rather  Jealous  note 
In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
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nal  about  the  theater  that  beer  had  built  in 
a  place  that  never  has  been  called  the  beer 
capital  of  the  world. 

You  will  definitely  be  taken  to  the  O'Keefe 
Center  and  you  are  sure  to  see  Casa  Loma, 
the  only  castle  In  the  world  operated  by 
Klwanlans.  It  has  almost  everything  you 
associate  with  medieval  ca.«tles  and  some 
touches  of  Its  o-wn  lllte  golden  faucets  In 
the  main  bathrooms.  No  one,  of  course, 
will  call  them  faucpt,"^  in  Toronto  because  In 
Canada  wc  st*ck  to  the  older  and  shorter 
word — taps.  The  cast'.e  Is  on  the  brew  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  and  from  the  top  of 
the  tower  on  a  clear  day  ycu  can  look  all  the 
way  across  Lake  Ontnrin  to  Niacara  Falls. 

The  castle  was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Pellat, 
a  Toronto  millionaire  who  went  broke  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  enjoy  modern  baronial 
living.  Casa  Loma  remained  empty  for  a 
time  and,  when  the  city  hall  proroped  to 
tear  It  down  and  sell  the  land  for  unpaid 
taxes,  the  KIwanlnns  stepped  in.  It  Is  now 
one  of  the  favorite  dance  spots  In  Toronto 
and  the  revenue  it  provides  has  been  most 
useful  In  extending  the  boys'  work  of  the 
club.  So  what  was  once  known  as  Pellafs 
folly,  and  which  literally  cost  Its  builder  a 
fortune,  has  been  turned  Into  a  Toronto 
showpiece  by  Imaginative  Klwanlans. 

There  Is,  however,  something  not  so  vis- 
ible that  Interests  American  newspapers  and 
American  city  governments  much  more  than 
the  castle  does  and  that  Is  Toronto's  system 
of  government.  The  sprawling  suburbs, 
which  are  now  bigger  than  the  city  Itself, 
have  been  united  with  Toronto  under  a  met- 
ropolitan council,  which  handleu  all  com- 
Hum  problems  but  leaves  local  affairs  to 
each  community  and  allows  each  community 
to  retain  Its  name. 

One  water  system  serves  1.500.000  people. 
Metro  looks  after  town  plar.ning.  the  sewerage 
system,  all  roads,  police,  and  transportation 
Other  metro  functions  are  gradually  being 
added.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
by  central  financing.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  credit  of  metro  Is  sounder  than  the 
Individual  credit  of  each  community.  There 
ts  a  big  annual  saving  In  the  marketing  of 
bonds.  There  Is  a  pronounced  but  harder 
to  demonstrate  saving  that  comes  from  more 
eomprehensive  planning  and  engineering. 
These  skills  have  been  very  much  needed,  for 
Toronto  has  averaged  an  annual  Increase  In 
population  of  50,000  over  the  Inst  12  years. 
The  claim  has  been  nmde  that  this  growth 
la  the  fastest  on  the  continent. 

The  Frederick  Gardiner  Expressway. 
which  speeds  traffic  across  the  city.  Is  named 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil who  has  been  the  driving  force  from  the 
outset.  At  tinaes  there  have  been  objections 
from  the  subiubs  to  the  high  expenditures 
required  for  expressways  and  subways,  but 
It  now  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that 
traffic  Improvements  in  the  most  congested 
areas  save  time  for  everybody.  Toronto  Is 
partlctUarly  proud  of  Its  fa^t.  clean  subway 
and  you  will  realize  only  too  well  that  It  Is 
being  extended  as  you  repe.itodly  run  Into 
construction  work, 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  many  of  you 
who  are  present  tonight  will  be  going  to 
Toronto.  You  are  to  be  counted  among  the 
builders.  I  am  sure  that  you  have  observed. 
as  I  have  done,  that  the  little  frictions  that 
arise  between  nations  are  mostly  generated 
tn  the  abstract:  friendships  and  understand- 
ing grow  through  Individual  contacts. 
Credit  Is  due  to  all  of  you  who  take  the 
trouble  to  make  them. 

Credit  Is  also  due  to  Klwanls  Interna- 
tional which  has  been  stressing  the  friend- 
ship between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  many  years.  It  Is  35  ye.Tjs  since  the 
first  of  your  international  markers  was  dedi- 
cated In  Vancouver.  In  those  days  rela- 
tions- between  our  two  countries  were  easy 
and  automatic.  We  had  few  common  prob- 
lems even  if  we  were  then  getting  Impatient 


about  the  delay  In  building  the  seaway. 
Canada  had  no  Embassy  In  Washington  and 
certainly  there  was  then  no  constil  general 
In  the  Midwestern  States  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation to  speak  to  this  club. 

Now  It  Is  all  very  pleasant  to  dwell  nostal- 
gically on  the  notion  that  there  was  a  time 
when  Canada  and  the  United  States  had 
almost  no  problems  between  them.  Ptrjb- 
lems  there  were  but  we  have  happily  for- 
gotten most  of  the  old  ones. 

But  I  would  snggest  that  circumstances 
are  different  today  from  what  they  were  In 
the  1920'6  because  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  up  tJie  henvy  burden  and 
has  assumed  the  full  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership  In  the  defense  of  freedom,  and  in 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Canada,  In  Its  turn,  has  ac- 
quired the  role  of  a  middle  p>ower,  and  It 
takes   a  proportionate  part  In  world  affairs. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  we  have  gl\en 
our  full  support  to  NATO,  and  that  we 
maintain  our  infantry  brigade  group  and 
nur  own  air  division  under  NATO  command 
In  Western  Europe,  Just  as  you  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  NATO  in  a  much  larger 
way.  You  know,  too,  that  we  are  active 
supporters  of  the  United  Nations,  In  word. 
in  contribution,  and  In  deed.  We  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  United  Nations  mediation 
efforts  In  Kashmir,  Indonesia,  and  Ptilestlne. 
Our  troops  were  among  the  United  Nations 
force  m  Korea.  They  have  also  pmrtlclpated 
m  the  Gaza  patrol,  and  In  the  United  Na- 
tions force  during  the  Middle  East  crisis  of 
1956.  Prime  Minister  Dlefen baker  has  ad- 
vocated the  formatton  of  a  permanent  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  and  toward  that 
end  we  hold  In  reserve  an  especially  trained 
battalion  transportable  by  air  ar.d  earmarked 
for  such  service.  Last  summer  we  promptly 
answered  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
for  specially  qualified  personnel  in  signals, 
communications,  air  transport,  and  emer- 
gency food  provisions,  for  service  In  the 
Congo.  Our  Canadian  unit  is  there  with  the 
United   Nations  force   today. 

Like  you,  we  have  taken  an  active  Interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Because  of  our  association  with  the 
Commonwealth,  we  have  concentrated  our 
aid  through  the  Colombo  plan  on  Common- 
wealth countries  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Ceylon.  I  underline  these  activities  on  the 
part  of  Canada  because  they  Illustrate  our 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  much 
greater  responsibilities  you  people  in  the 
United  States  have  assumed  and  to  Indicate 
that  within  the  means  of  our  smaller  popu- 
lation, we  are  trying  to  carry  our  shans  of 
the  load  in  the  common  cause. 

We  know  that  the  preoccupations  of  the 
American  people  are  with  the  world,  and  In 
p-artlcular  with  the  troubled  spots  of  the 
world,  which  means  that  you  don't  have 
much  time  left  over  for  following  Canadian 
affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  with  our  18 
million  people  alongside  your  180  minion. 
you  can  understand  that  our  economy  is 
much  more  directly  affected  by  your  economy 
than  yours  Is  by  ours.  That  Is  why  Cana- 
dians are  diligent  students  of  yotir  politics, 
your  policies,  your  business  Indices  and  your 
employment  figures.  Just  as  you  are  doing, 
we  are  pursuing  our  own  domestic  programs 
for  the  reduction  of  unemployment,  and 
It  Is  appropriate  that  I  should  refer  to  the 
current  economic  p>osltion  in  Canada  from 
which   some  of  our  problems  arise. 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  between  any  two  coun- 
tries in  the  world  and  represents  a  quarter 
of  the  trade  you  do  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  put  together.  Our  present  deficit  on 
current  accoiuit  with  you  is  greater  than  our 
total  trade  with  the  world  was  when  Klwanls 
dedicated  the  Vancouver  Monument  In  1926. 
In  the  last  4  years  this  dHfltrtt  has  run  annu- 
ally between  $1  billion  and  $1.5  billion. 
Your  Government  Is  concerned  about   your 
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balance  of  payments  and  an  outflow  of  i;old 
If  we  translate  our  deficit  figures  into  your 
population  flg^UTM  10  times  as  great  as  ours 
and  your  volume  of  production.  14  times 
ours,  you  would  then  visualue  that  our 
deftclt  in  our  trade  with  you  Is  the  equivalent 
of  an  American  deficit  In  International  ac- 
counts of  between  910  billion  and  $20  billion 
Your  actual  deficit  !•  now  approximately  $3 
billion  Under  these  circumstances  yt)u  cm 
-see  why  we  are  concerned  when  steps  taken 
CO  Improve  your  position  cut  into  our  trade 
with  you  and  threaten  to  Increajpt  thi.^  huge 
deficit  of  ours. 

I  know  that  tossing  around  billion.s  the 
way  I  have  been  doing  Is  not  only  confusing, 
but  boring.  So  Instead  of  saying  that  18 
minion  Canadians  last  year  boui;ht  «660 
million  more  goods  from  you  thm  180  million 
Americans  bought  from  us  let  me  try  .-.impler 
totals  In  1960,  every  Canadian  speiit  $20.') 
for  American  goods,  while  vou  recipr.  (..red 
by  each  buying  $17  from  Canada  The 
Canadian  figure  would  h;'ve  to  be  upped 
iharply  If  wo  Included  our  8100  nulhoii 
deficit  In  the  tourist  flow  between  (jur  coun- 
tries. We  have  borrowed  a  lot  of  money 
from  you  and  our  Interest  payment.^  arc 
running  close  to  $600  mir.hm  .i  year  For- 
tunately, a  good  deal  of  this  is  reinvested 
But  our  total  deficit  with  you.  counting  m 
all  the  totals,  Is,  as  I  said  before,  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year. 

In  Canada  we  well  understand  your  con- 
cern over  your  balance  of  payments  with 
the  world,  because  It  is  only  10  or  12 
years  ago  that  we  had  a  similar  e.xperiei.ce 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  war  we  made  sub- 
stantial loans  to  other  countrie.:>  to  assi.st 
m  their  rehabilitation,  to  the  point  that 
we  became  overextended  and  had  to  adjust, 
to  live  within  our  means  We  had  to  de- 
preciate our  dollar  and  that  was  when  you 
received  a  bonus  of  10  perceiit  wl.en  \l>\.i 
came  over  to  see  us  and  ch.nged  y.  ir  money 
into  Canadian  dollars. 

With  many  adjustments  and  an  unpfM-.e- 
ment  In  our  economy,  we  were  able  later 
on  to  free  our  dollar  from  e.xchaiige  con- 
trol In  recent  years  we  have  not  t>een 
losing  gold,  as  you  have  been  loMiig  gold 
because  Investments  made  by  Americans  m 
Canada  have  not  only  offset  otir  trade  defi- 
cit, but  have  kept  the  Canadian  dollar  higher 
than  the  American  dollar  The  Canadian 
dollar,  to  the  great  Joy  of  .ur  Government 
and  our  exports,  has  been  dropping  .»nd 
no  one  can  say  where  it  will  be  when  >uu 
visit  Canada  In  July.  A  high  dollar  makes 
It  easier  for  you  to  Increase  your  sales  in 
Canada  and  harder  for  us  to  sell  to  you 
The  value  of  the  dollar  is  :.  ■  fixed  w.  Can- 
ada but  In  the  exchanges  of  New  York 
and  If  you  find  your  dollar  only  worth  99 
cents  In  Canada,  don't  blame  the  Canadians 
And  remember  also  that  if  a  Canadiar  should 
try  to  cash  a  dollar  In  Milwaukee  he  would 
be  lucky  to  get  par  and  aim  )s-.  certainly 
Canadian  silver  would  im*  Ije  accepted  at 
any  price. 

While  you  have  been  trying  '•>  stop  the 
outflow  of  gold,  we  ha\e  been  doing  our 
best  to  Increase  our  export.s  and  narrow  the 
gap  that  exists  In  our  trade  with  you  In- 
cidentally, no  part  of  the  United  States  sells 
more  to  Canada  than  the  Milwaukee-Chi- 
cago area  which  gets  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  biggest  export  business  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

We,  for  Instance,  are  trying  to  increase 
our  oil  exports  to  you  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
;u-ea  and  in  sections  of  the  Midwest  lying 
near  the  border.  We  are  now  providing  1 
percent  of  your  total  oil  consumption  If 
we  reach  our  goal,  our  total  would  still  be 
under  2  percent  and  would  be  replacing 
crude  coming  frtan  other  countries 

In  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  our  in- 
dustrial plant  has  been  temporarily  overbuilt 
and  there  Is  not  the  same  reason  to  encour- 
a',?e  :. reign  investment  to  come   to  Canada. 


For  this  reason  uur  tiwverunient  acted  m 
December  to  remove  the  Inducements  for 
outsiders  to  Invest  in  Canada  Foreign  capi- 
tal is  no'.v  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
Canadian  capital  In  some  areiis  la  the 
United  States,  this  action  was  fir.st  Inter- 
preted as  an  attack  on  American  Investment 
This  is  n  )W  much  better  understood  Y'our 
able  new  Ambassaunr  to  Canada  Mr  Living- 
ston Merrhaiit  recently  a.s.sure<l  the  i?enate 
Foreign  Kel.i'ions  Committee  that  the  Cana- 
dian legiiiation  simply  meant  the  remc^v.il  of 
previovis  incentives  to  attract  fi'reign  capital 
Llkewi.sp  wur  Minister  of  Finame  tlie  H"n- 
or.ible  Doii.iltt  Iletnmg.  who  spoke  m  Chicago 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  clarified  thi.s  point  and 
stressed  is  strongly  as  he  could  that  there 
is  no  de:  ire  on  Canada's  part  to  interfere 
with  the  creatue  inve.«>tment  il  American 
•  T  o'l-^cr  nitside  capli.tl  in  C.uiadi.in  mdus- 
»rv  and  commerce 

F')r  soiie  >eirs  the  Canadian -.American 
ComriMt't-e.  i  proup  of  more  than  40  bu^l- 
nessmen  from  both  countries,  has  been  np- 
ervting  i  i  the  spirit  of  Klwauls,  to  di.spel 
.some  of  the  misconceptions  which  lead  to 
bad  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
They  finance  rpfcrch  teams  from  both  ci'Un- 
trtes.  wh  ).  after  detafled  Investigation,  pre- 
.sent  faciuul  reports  which  are  (.tlven  wide 
distribul  on  m  p.imphlet  form  1  he  List  re- 
port I'-.-st  Ml  under  the  title,  '  Poll'-ies  and 
Practices  of  U  S  Subsidiaries  in  Canada 
K.i\ e  Am»rican  companies,  on  the  wiiole.  a 
gf><Kl  bil.  of  health  us  Canadian  citizens 
They  foi.nd  thit  oiiU  a  few  US.  firms  were 
bad  fictr  rs  In  Canad.i  On  the  matter  of 
contributions  to  clmrity  and  to  education. 
thev  rep.)ried  that  subsidi.Try  firms  contrib- 
uted, but  they  al."?o  reported  tint  the  cus- 
loni  of  Industry  supporting  chnrit.ible  drhes 
WIS  more  comm')n  in  Canida  than  in  the 
I'nired  .^tates. 

Anofht-r  report,  issued  recenllv  by  th» 
Cinfldian-.^nif-rican  Committer,  gave  Can- 
ada a  clenn  bill  of  health  in  trade  dealings 
with  Cuba  The  Committee  found  that  the 
Cut"':in  Oovernment  and  the  Cuban  prep"; 
have  tried  to  create  the  impression  that 
tride  with  Canada  will  exp.aid  greatly  and 
to  exploit  frictions  In  Canndlan-An'.eri'  an 
rpla'ions  The  Committee  added  "nns  im- 
pression Is  false  and  this  proprigand,'.  tnus' 
be  recognised  f')r  what   it   is  ' 

Stories  fr'im  Hav.u'a  have  led  to  a  number 
of  editorials  in  a  gocKl  many  U  S  newspapers. 
rriticlzing  the  Cinadlan  position  The  re- 
port noted  that  Canada  had  changed  lt,s  r-x- 
port  sys'em  to  prevent  the  tran.sshlpmetit  or 
bc>otlegg;ng  of  UiUted  .^'  ites  gorKln  through 
Caiiiida   to  Cuba 

The  f. nal  conrUislon  of  the  businessmen 
Was  No  serious  conflict  of  views  currentlv 
exl-st.s  bi'tween  the  Can.idlan  and  United 
St.ites  Ciovernments  wl»h  resjjert  to  presen' 
differences  :n  trading  relationships  with 
Cuba  To  avoid  any  such  conflicts  in  the 
future  and  to  minimize  the  danger  fif  any 
serious  frictions  in  Ci'nadian-.\meririin  rela- 
tionships over  Cuba,  close  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  i.s  necessary, 
and  tne  fullest  possible  undTs'andlng  by 
the  people  of  botl    countries  is  essential  " 

As  an  eager  reader  of  American  news- 
papers, I  am  h,ippy  to  note  the  prevailing 
friendliness  of  comment  about  Canada  I 
ha\e  found  this  to  be  particularly  true  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  which  ha-.e  done  a  splendid  Job 
in  interpreting  Canadian  afTalrs  Once  In  a 
while  .1  Tit  leal  note  appears  m  other  pL'ces 
and  son.etimes  this  is  biised  on.  Incomplete 
reports  of  what  is  happening  In  f'anada  I 
am  thinking  at  the  moment  of  comm»>nts  on 
the  Commission  which  is  examining  com- 
plaints 'hat  the  whole  Canadian  niagazlne 
industry  faces  extinction  becau.se  of  compe- 
tition from  American  magazines  I  ha\e 
seen  thl.-i  described  ;us  an  attempt  by  Cana- 
dian mag.tzlnes  'n  pu'  a  '.arlfT  barrier  against 


An.eruan    piitallcat ions    anti    described    a.s    a 
manifestation  of  Canadian  nationalism. 

When  lacefl  with  criticism  of  the  United 
Stites  at  one  of  the  hearings  the  chairman 
of  the  cotnmlssion,  Mr  Oritttan  O  Loary 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal  interjected 
thai  Canadians  snould  get  down  on  their 
knees  d.iily  to  thank  God  that  thev  had  the 
Unr.»d  .States  as  a  nelk?hlxir 

The  Commit-^ioM  is  dealiiiK  with  meth<>ds 
of  competition  The  in.iln  complaint  has 
been  about  .i  couple  ii  .\merhan  maga/.ines 
who  im{K)rl  tlielr  American  editorial  con- 
tent label  the  edition  Canadian  and  then 
sell  advertising  In  Canada  at  a  r,»te  lower 
tiian  Can  idian  mag,i/.lnes  can  (jffer  This 
has  been  relerrt-d  to  by  witnesses  as  dump- 
ing There  ha-,  as  yet.  been  no  rejKirt  bv 
the  investigating  commission  Throughout 
the  hearings,  tliere  hiis  been  no  suggestion 
of  C.itiada  erecting  any  kind  of  barrier  to 
the  free  flow  of  thought  ,icross  the  btirder, 

I  ha\e  been  talking  for  some  time  about 
(lillicuUies  that  have  cropped  up  in  the  more 
Complicated  relations  which  ha\e  developed 
between  our  two  countries  in  the  ye.irs  since 
Kiw.iMis  on  t)oth  sides  of  the  tK>rder  placed 
such  emphasis  on  friendship  Most  of  these 
problem  would  i-ea.se  t.)  irritate  if  the  who'e 
.storv  were   toid   in   understan.il. ible   language 

D'.tTiculties  .ire  .ilways  newsworthy,  but  a 
lilendly  handsh.ike  scarcely  makes  a  photo- 
btraph  that  has  reproducible  \.ilue  While 
there  hn\e  been  differences  between  our 
countries,  our  two  Governments  have  never 
been  as  closely  linked  'Hie  friendly  ties 
that  developed  be' ween  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington during  the  Elsenhower  adnilnlstr.i- 
tion  have  been  continued  with  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  The  Columbia  River 
Tre,ity  which  ripens  an  Internatlonitl  power 
development  greater  than  the  seaway,  was 
the  la.«t  treaty  of  the  old  admlnl.stratlon  aid 
President  Eisenhower  Invited  Prime  Mliu.s- 
i<r  Diefenbaker  to  ci>me  to  Washington  and 
Mgn  it  »r.h  him  It  Is  tndicatue  of  the 
;  mount  of  business  between  our  two  coun- 
tries that  the  first  treaty  signed  by  the  Ken- 
nedy admlnistratkm  was  siguf^d  with 
( 'mad  1 

C.iiKid.  Ill  atul  American  parh.imentarians 
hi\e  Just  met  In  Ottawa  In  the  only  Com- 
nnttee  of  the  kind  Congress  has  ever  set  up 
rii<'re  w.is  a  Ir.ink  exchange  of   views 

Ciinndlans  from  coast  to  coast  welcomed 
th.e  appointment  of  Livingston  Merchant 
as  your  Ambassador  to  Ottawa  No  Ameri- 
can diplomat  is  more  familiar  with  Canada 
and  his  nomination  was  cheered  by  press 
and  government  leaders  alike  Before  the 
end  of  March,  three  (if  your  new  Cabinet 
nieml  ers  will  .sit  down  with  three  of  utir 
( .ibii.et  to  discuss  economic  problems  Y'ou 
h.c.e  no  similar  consultation  machinery  with 
any  ot  her  <-ountry 

In  the  nudst  of  the  press, ires  of  his  fir.st 
month  Ui  olllce.  President  Kennedy  invited 
Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  to  come  down 
to  W.ishington  for  lunt^h  ,ind  ,i  chat,  the 
first  Invitation  extended  to  th.e  head  of 
another  government  The  Prime  Minister 
had  nearlv  3  hours  witii  the  Pret^ident  and 
was  back  in  Ottawa  for  dinner  No  bands 
no  parade  no  fu«s  was  involved  A  new 
,oul  Comfortable  pattern  Was  created  of  a 
business  talk  with  only  six  people  sitting 
in  and  no  protocol  considerations  t-i  waste 
tune  Tins  is  ?omething  that  can  only  be 
done  by  friendly  neighbors 

There  you  have  it.  gentletr.en  Who  art* 
the  brldgebuilders'"  I  have  already  sug- 
Ke«ted  that  Klwanlans  and  others  who  f^ike 
t'.ie  trouble  to  make  Individual  acquaint- 
ances and  friendships  with  their  counter- 
parts on  either  side  of  the  border  are  In 
the  front  ranks  of  the  builders  Many  of 
\ou  have  been  doing  this  for  years.  But 
when  you  go  to  Toronto  in  July  or  on  any 
other  occasion,  I  hope  you  won't  be  content 
U)  settle  for  the  easiest  forms  of  expression 
of    in'ernational    good    will       Talk    to    your 
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Canadian  counterparts  and  if  you  look  tot 
It  you  will  find  among  Canadians  a  strength 
(  f  loyalty  to  their  country  equaled  only  by 
t!ie  ttrenicth  of  your  devotion  to  the  United 
.'-■rates  Y'ou  will  find  they  chert«h  their 
independence  Just  as  you  cherish  youvs^ 
I  Ike  you.  they  deviate  vigorously  amonc 
■  lemselves  what  is  In  the  best  Interests  ot 
their  country  and  it  Is  only  natural  that 
thiir  expressions  of  opinion  are  at  variance 
among  Uiemselves  from  time  to  time.  Just 
lii  they  may  differ  ocrai.ionally  from  yours. 
Tliat  is  why  the  br.dges  that  have  already 
been  built  will  continue  to  need  mainte- 
nance and  repair. 

In  this  work  a  great  responsibility  fails 
upon  the  press  for  objective  reporting  and 
editorial  interpretation  In  the  field  of  Inter- 
n.itloniU  relations.  Theirs  Is  the  task,  of 
adinoiii.shment  when  things  go  wrong  and  of 
encouraj;ement  wheri  all  goes  well.  It  is  not 
a  light  responsibility  Those  who  achieve 
ir  hold  a  unique  position  among  the  bridge- 
builders. 

I.'kewi.se  our  businessmen.  Their  role  la 
trade.  Investment,  and  In  their  company  op- 
erations abroad  gives  them  the  power  to 
in, ike  or  to  destroy  the  image  of  their 
country.  I  have  fcund  businessmen  as  a 
cla-ss  to  be  acutely  conscious  of  their  Inter- 
national. a.s  dlstlnc'  from  their  corporate, 
responsibilities.  What  better  Illustration 
could  you  ask  than  that  of  the  Canadian- 
American  Committee  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  These  are  bridgebiillders  Indeed. 
I  ha\e  already  mentioned  the  contacts 
amont:  our  politiral  leaders.  President 
Kennedy  will  sixjn  i>e  making  his  first  visit 
to  Ottjiwa  to  continue  the  talks  with  our 
Prime  Minister  that  started  In  Washington. 
r  dav,  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  Is  In 
Umdi>n  representing;  Canada  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers. 
There  the  other  Prime  Ministers  and  he  will 
be  received  by  otir  Queen.  I  don't  believe 
that  those  of  you  v/ho  saw  and  heard  her 
In  Chicago,  nor  Her  Majesty,  would  consider 
It  lese  majesty  If  w.j  count  her  among  the 
brldgebuilders   too. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
WILDERNESS  RTT.T, 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year,  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  has  held  hear- 
iriEs  on  the  proposed  wilderness  bill.  The 
mea-sure  now  before  the  ccxmnittee,  S. 
174,  i.s  a  significantly  modined  version 
of  leKhslation  which  has  heretofore  been 
propased  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  further  amendments  to  the 
bill  are  advhsable,  and  it  Is  my  purpose 
today  to  introduce  for  printing  and  ref- 
erence to  the  committee  three  amend- 
mrnt,s  which  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable 
If  wilderne.ss  legisliition  is  to  deal  realis- 
tically with  the  problems  of  Idaho  and 
of  other  Western  States,  where  extensive 
areas  of  pubhc  domain  are  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system. 

Btfore  dlscussmg  these  specific 
amendments,  I  wish  to  make  some  gen- 
eral comments  on  the  basic  concept  of 
wildeiTies.'?  legislation.  I  think  there  is 
general  agreement  that  some  form  of 
w  ildei  ness  preservation  legislation  will  be 
enacted— if  not  this  year,  then  one  year 
soon;  if  not  by  this  Congress,  then  per- 
haps by  the  next.  There  is,  however, 
great  concern  in  my  State  about  pro- 
pcsals  to  lock  up  in  a  wilderness  system 
some  three  million  acres  of  public  land 
presently  classified  as  primitive  area. 
This  concern  is  certainly  imderstaad- 
able.  when  it  is  noted  that  three  of  our 


most  bade  industries — grazinar,  mining, 
■md  lumbering — depend,  for  their  con- 
tinued vitality,  upon  the  wise  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  public  domain. 

Viewed  from,  the  perspective  of  tlie 
Western  States,  wilderness  legislation  is 
desirable  only  on  the  condition  that  tt 
does  not  unwisely  stifle  these  basic  in- 
dustries, upon  which  the  prosperity  and 
economic  growth  of  our  Stat-es  and  re- 
gion depend. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  under  present  law,  primitive  areas 
can  be  designated  as  wilderness  by  a 
purely  administrative  decision.  The 
Forest  Service  lias  recently  concluded 
a  series  of  hearings  in  Idaho  on  a  pro- 
posal to  do  precisely  thiis  in  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  region.  One  virtue  of  t-he 
wilderness  bill  is  that  it  would  require 
a  review  by  the  Congres,?  of  all  proposals 
to  add  new  lands  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem. There  are  ambiguities,  liowcver.  in 
those  provisions  of  the  bill  which  estab- 
lish these  procedures  for  congressional 
review.  And  it  is  to  these,  in  part,  that 
the  amendments  I  am  proposing  will  be 
directed. 

FIRST    A.MFXDME.NT 

As  presently  drafted.  S.  174  would  in- 
corporate into  the  wilderness  system  all 
of  those  areas  within  the  national  for- 
ests now  classified  as  primitive  areas. 
The  bill  would  require  an  administrative 
review  of  these  land.";,  followed,  within 
15  years,  by  a  Presidential  recommen- 
dation as  to  whether  they  should  be 
permanently  retained  within  the  wilder- 
ness system.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
Congress  to  disapprove  any  such  Presi- 
dential recommendation.  Tiie  bill,  how- 
ever, leaves  such  lands  in  the  wilderness 
system  even  though  a  Presidential  rec- 
onunendation  concerning  them  is  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress.  Thus,  as 
presently  drawn,  the  provision  for  con- 
gressional review  is  little  more  tlian  a 
mockery. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  recently 
concluded,  I  asked  officials  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  draft  language  which  would 
aaell  out  the  service's  understanding  and 
Intent  with  respect  to  this  precise  situa- 
tion. In  response  to  this  request,  the 
Forest  Service  has  submitted  amend- 
atory language  which  would  make  it 
clear  that  the  President  may  resubmit 
a  recommendation  within  2  years  after 
it  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Congress, 
with  appropriate  modifications.  The 
amendment  further  specifies  that  land 
covered  by  any  Presidential  recommen- 
dation, which  is  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
ffiess.  without  a  resubmission  in  modified 
form,  or  again  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
ffoess  after  being  resubmitted  in  modi- 
fied form,  shall  cease  to  be  part  of  the 
wilderness  ssrstem.  and  shall  then  revert 
to  ordinary  national  forest  land.  It  aJco 
qiecifies  that  any  lands  presently  classi- 
fied as  primitive  areas,  although  in- 
cluded in  the  wilderness  system  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  will  cease  to  be  a  part 
of  it  at  the  end  of  15  years,  if  a  Presi- 
dential recommendation  for  permanent 
inclusion  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  within,  that  time. 

This  amendment  has.  I  think,  two  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  present  lan- 
guage of  the  bill.   First,  it  would  broaden 


the  scope,  flexibility,  and  discretion  of 
congressional  review  over  the  process  by 
which  primitive  areas  can  be  accorded 
permanent  wilderness  classification, 
since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Con- 
gress, if  it  disapproves  a  given  Presiden- 
tial recommendation,  will  furnish  guide 
lines  to  be  used  by  the  E»resident  in  modi- 
fying the  proposal  for  resubmission. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  insure 
that  no  primitive  area  would  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem without  prior  review  and  apptroval 
of  the  Congress.  Under  the  amendment, 
any  laaid  now  designated  as  primitive 
area  wliich  is  finally  rejected  by  Con- 
gress, or  not  submitted  for  congressional 
review  within  the  review  period,  would 
revert  to  ordinary  national  forest. 

SECOND     AMENDMENT 

Tlie  second  amendment  deals  with  the 
procedure  by  which  congressional  dis- 
approval of  a  Presidential  recommen- 
dation for  making  an  area  a  permanent 
part  of  the  wilderness  system  may  be 
registered.  As  presently  drafted.  S.  174 
requires  a  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  Congress  in 
order  to  prevent  a  Presidential  recom- 
mendation from  taking  effect.  This  rep- 
resents, it  seems  to  me,  an  unwarranted 
curtailment  of  congressional  authority. 
In  the  usual  situation,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  must  conciu-  in  enacting  legis- 
lation, which  then  must  be  signed  by  the 
President,  before  the  status  quo  may  be 
changed  in  any  area  subject  to  congres- 
sional jurisdiction.  This  means,  in  net 
effect,  that  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Senate  can  separately 
veto  ordinary  legislative  proposals.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  that  neither 
House,  under  the  terms  of  S.  174,  could 
separately  veto  a  Presidential  proposal 
to  permanently  add  new  land  to  the  wil- 
derness system.  This  coiild  be  accom- 
plished only  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion— that  is,  by  the  Joint  action  of 
both  Houses.  Obviously,  this  procedure 
seriously  dilutes  the  congressional  power. 
My  second  smiendment.  therefore,  would 
restore  to  each  House  its  intended  au- 
thority by  providing  that  a  Presidential 
recommendation  would  not  be  effective 
if  either  House  of  Congress,  by  a  simple 
resolution,  expressed  its  disapproval 
within  the  time  allowed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
amendment  incorporates  the  President's 
own  proposal  for  congressional  review 
and  disapproval  of  farm  programs,  as 
outlined  in  his  recent  message  to  the 
Congress  on  this  subject,  and  was  the 
formula  contained  in  the  first  wilder- 
ness bill,  introduced  several  years  ago. 

THIRD    AMENDMENT 

The  third  amendment  has  to  do  with 
the  special  problem  of  mineral  explora- 
tion within  established  wilderness  areas. 
The  bill  prohibits  any  commercial  activ- 
ity within  the  wilderness  system.  Much 
of  the  land  now  classified  as  "primitive," 
but  which  would  be  incorporated  into 
the  wilderness  system,  pending  congres- 
sional review,  has  not  been  exposed  to 
even  the  most  rudimentary  exploration 
for  mineral  resources.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, it  is  true,  that  the  President  may 
grant  special  permits  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  the  national  interest  will  be 
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served  thereby,  for  either  mineral  ex- 
ploration or  for  actual  mimnR  activities 
within  the  wilderness  system.  It  closes 
the  door,  however,  on  the  kind  of  pros- 
pectiHR  apt  to  be  needed  to  develop  in- 
formation on  which  the  President  could 
base  a  sound  Judgment  as  to  where  ore 
deposits  may  exist  within  wilderness 
areas,  to  justify  further  exploration 
leading  to  actual  mining  when  the  na- 
tional interest  so  requires. 

Testimony  at  the  heanrss  developed  a 
strong  case  for  allowing  geological  map- 
ping and  certain  kinds  of  mineral  pros- 
pecting in  wilderness  areas,  so  that  intel- 
ligent estimates  could  be  made  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  success,  if  defense  require- 
ments, or  other  overriding  con.sidera- 
tion.s  indicated  the  advi.sability  of  full- 
scale  prospecting  or  mining 

Accordingly,  I  have  drafted  an  amend- 
ment designed  to  permit  those  kinds  of 
mineral  prospecting,  within  the  wilder- 
ne.ss  .system,  which  would  not,  in  fact. 
do  violence  to  the  wilderness  concept. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  ha.s  ex- 
pired 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.^id^^U.  I 
yield  2  more  minute.s  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFH  1  he 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  :eco>4ni/<-'l  fm  2 
minutes. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  m  pio- 
posing  these  amendments.  I  do  not  fore- 
close judgment  on  other  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  m  the  commit- 
tee But  I  believe  these  three  amend- 
ments would  do  much  to  adapt  S  174 
to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  our 
Western  economy.  I  think  they  would 
extend  a  further  measure  of  protection 
to  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  West- 
ern States,  while  leaving  intact  effective 
procedures  for  creating  a  wilderness 
pre.serve.  which  is  the  laudable  objective 
the  bill  is  intended  to  serve. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  three  amendments  to  S.  174. 
and  ask  that  they  be  printed  and  ap- 
propriately referred.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  each 
amendment  be  published  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  these  remarks 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 
amendments    will    be    received,    printed 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  lasular  Af- 
fair.s,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  19,  insert  the  iillowing 
after  section.":  "The  President  may  m<xllfy 
any  recommendation  as  to  which  the  Cnn- 
gress  has  declared  its  oppo.sitlon  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (f )  of  thl.s  section  and 
resubmit  his  modified  recommendation  with- 
in two  years  after  the  approval  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  opposition  Such  modi- 
fied reconunendaUon  shall  become  effective 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  ifi 
of  this  :.ectlon.  Any  area  covered  by  a  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  that  has  been 
opposed  as  provided  In  subsection  (fi  of  this 
section  conoeminf  which  no  modllled  rec- 
ommendation is  lubmltted  by  the  President 
within  two  yean,  or  as  to  which  a  modified 
recommendation  Is  opposed  as  provided  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall  cease  to 
be    .i    part    at    th«    wilderness    system    and 


sh.^11  t>e  admini.-itered  as  other  national-for- 
est land.s  Any  area  with  re.spect  U)  which 
no  reci  iinmendatr  in  fi>r  its  ontlnued  inchi- 
siun  within  tlie  wilderness  sy.stem  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  tJnlted  States  Senate  and 
H'Hjse  I  if  Repre.seii'atives  by  'he  Preslclcn  t 
Within  fifteen  year.s  foUnwlnK  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  system  and  shall  be  administered 
as   other   natiunal-fores*    lands  " 

On  page  8.  delete  line  24  beginning  with 
the",  delete  line  25.  and  on  pai^e  9,  line  1, 
delete  '  pi.»sed  to  sUih  recommendation  " 

On  pnt;e  8,  line  24  Immediately  affor  ".id- 
J  'ur::nient"  in-.ert  the  fftllowlng  'neither 
the  Sen.Hte  iii.r  'he  Hiiis«>  of  Represe  nt.it  Ives 
sh^xil  h.ive  upprn'.ed  a  resolution  decliirnif; 
It    Is   opp'ised    to   such    rp<ommend-itlon  " 

On  p.xge  9.  line  1.  delete  ■'concurrent". 

On  p.Tge  14.  insert  the  following  after  Un- 
15 

"i8)  Nothmsf  m  thi.s  Art  sh.ill  be  con- 
strued ti>  prevent,  within  the  wilderness 
system,  anv  activity  for  the  purpose  or 
githerlng  information  about  n-.lner.il  re- 
sjiirces  which  l.s  not  incompatible  with  the 
pre^erv.-ition  of  the  wilderness  environment  ' 


RAMPART    CANYON     DAM     ON     THE 
YUKON 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  New  York  Times  carries  an 
excellt-nt  di.spatch  from  Anchorage, 
Alu.ska.  dealing  with  'he  progie.ss  of  thf 
studies  for  the  grrat  hydroelectric  dam 
at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon. 

This  is  the  largest  hydroelectric  site 
on  the  Noith  .American  Continent  Ci>n- 
sf ruction  of  the  dam  there  will  go  fa:  to 
advance  the  development  of  Alaska  by 
tiiaking  available  tremendou.s  quantities 
of    lo'.v-covst    hychiH-lectric    power 

The  preliminary  e.stimate  o{  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  that  this  cost  will  be  as 
low  a^  2  mills  a  kilowalt-hour  at  the 
bus  bar  and  with  modern  m»^'thods  of 
transnii.ssion  siKuild  be  available  at  tidt^- 
water  at  about  3  mills. 

As  the  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
co'rectly  sta'e.s  "Alaska  i.s  power 
hungry  '  Light  and  power  needs  for 
home  users  alone  have  increased  vastly 
in  the  last  10  years,  and  almost  every 
area  now  is  in  imminent  danger  of  jKiwer 
shortages.  Much  more  will  be  needed 
for  industry. 

Even  a.ssuming  the  most  rapid  studies. 
which  are  bound  to  be  extt^nsive  and 
should  be  for  an  undertaking  of  .such 
-scope,  and  a.ssuming  thereafter,  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  by  the 
Congress  of  a  project  which  has  had  the 
endorsement  of  this  administration, 
other  lesser  power  proJtK-ts  will  bu 
needed  to  take  care  of  widespread  kx-al 
Alaska  power  needs  They  are  all  hav- 
ing intensive  study,  and  appropriate 
action  will  be  sought  for  them. 

The  studies  for  Rampart  will,  of 
cour.se.  include  the  basic  engine*»nng 
studies  which  are  now  underway,  at  the 
Rampart  Canyon,  the  impoitant  eco- 
nomic studies  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
between  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  na- 
tionally known  f^rms  of  consultants,  par- 
ticularly experienced  in  power  develop- 
ment, the  Wildlife  and  fisheries  studies 
which  Will  involve  both  the  anadromous 
fish — the  salmon — now  going  up  the  Yu- 
kon, and  the  enormous  possibilities  for 


the  stocking  of  new  species  of  fish  in  the 
lO.OOO-.square-mile  lake  which  will  be 
created  back  of  the  dam. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  arc  the 
problems  of  relocation,  althougli  I  think 
we  are  fortunate  that  with  the  exception 
of  perhaps  three  small  communities, 
this  area  is  largely  uninhabited  and  it 
will  not  face  the  heavy  relocation  costs 
incurred  by  dams  and  (xiwer  projects  in 
tlie  4H  'ilder  Slates,  where  land  values, 
becau.se  of  loiiu  lime  si'ttlemtnt.  have 
greatly  increa.sed  and  where  railroads 
and  highways  have  to  be  relocated. 
There  are  no  railway^  and  hu;hway.<  in 
this  area  of  Alaska 

In  addition  to  the  ^reat  potential  fish- 
eries resource  of  the  lake  to  be  created 
are  its  recreational  po.s.sibilities.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  over  20  million  peo- 
ple a  year  are  thruiu'ing  to  the  reservoirs 
and  lakes  created  bv  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation m  the  17  Western  States 
They  include  fishermen,  hunters,  and 
water  sport  enthusiasts  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  over  130  manmadc  lakeis  and 
storai;e  reservoirs  some  small  and  som  ■ 
of  va.st  exttnt  The  potentials  of  th's 
Liri'c  lake  back  of  Hampait  .'■'agiier  the 
imai'ination.  If  ha-  been  ''stimatrd  by 
elimafolot'ists  that  it  will  raise  the  win- 
ter temperatures  of  this  subaictic  regii  n 
.••ubsiantially  eMcnd  the  growing  sea- 
son and  indeed  Vfn  taulc  i.usiim.  with 
l.uiK  days  of  more  itian  110  houis  of  sun- 
li'.'ht  is  a  real  potential 

Th'^sp  studies  bid  fair  now  to  t)e  ade- 
qtiati'ly  financed  The  revised  buliu-t 
of  the  K-'nnedy  administration,  which 
h.vs  tripled  in  this  <>nv  item  the  e-timale 
cjf  the  Kisi-nhower  admini^ti  ation-  -from 
SIOOOOO  [o  $:<00  000.  U  this  latter  hguie 
1*^  aii!>roved  hy  the  Conme.ss  -now  with 
the  $27  <  7t0  previously  appropriated. 
will  j>ermir  these  studies  to  go  ahead 
w  if>i  all  enemy 

An  excellent  eiuht-person  advi.sory 
board  has  bt  en  appointed  by  the  Corps  of 
Eiv-'ineeis  I  his  Hoard  will  counsel  Col 
Christian  Hanbuiger.  the  Alaska  district 
enmneer.  on  the  cifvelopmenl  and  review 
of  economic  studirs  for  the  Rampart 
Canyon  p'.oiecl  Those  on  the  Advi.sory 
Board  .ue  Dr  William  R  Wood,  presi- 
dent (jf  the  University  of  Alaska;  Mr. 
William  T  Keuley.  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Juneau:  Mrs  Irene 
Ryan,  mininu  eni;ineer  and  ^ieologisl; 
.•-Stanley  McCutcheon,  attorney  and 
former  sf>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Alaska:  Prank  Mapleton. 
mechanical  engineer  of  Fairbanks;  Dr 
P^hvard  Steve  Shaw,  economist,  Stan- 
ford University;  Mr.  Samuel  B,  Morris, 
consulting  enuineer  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Mr  Gus  Norwood,  executive  .secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Public  Power  A.ssociation 

No  one  pioject  will  be  more  beneficial 
for  Alaska  than  this  and  likewise  it  will 
be  helpful  to  the  entire  Nation.  It  will 
equal  the  largest  dams  already  con- 
structed and  others  being  constructed 
by  the  Soviet  Government  in  European 
Russia  and  Siberia,  which  a  committee 
of  Senators,  of  whom  I  was  one,  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  This  project  when  completed  will 
deliver  a  body  blow  at  the  high  cost  of 
livin't  in  Ala.ska,  which  has  presented, 
and  continues  to  present,  a  serious  ob- 
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stacle  to  Industrial  development  and 
/settlement.  Abundant  low-cost  power 
is  the  answer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  to  which  I  referred  previously,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  The  New  York  Times.  Mar.  28.  1961] 
Ai  ASKA  To  Weigh  Big  Dam  Pmoj«CT — Subvet 

Set  on  Harnessing  Yukon  Rivzb  To  P«0- 

VIDE    MeCH-NEEOED    PoWKK 

Anchorage.  Alaska. — Work  Is  to  start  this 
yeiir  on  an  economic  study  of  Rampart  Can- 
yon, the  proposed  site  on  the  Yukon  River 
for  what  may  become  North  America's  great- 
est hydroelectric  power  project. 

An  eight-man  advisory  bocu-d,  comprising 
personnel  from  Alaska  and  other  Western 
Ptntes,  has  been  set  up  and  a  survey  will 
be  niiide  by  a  company  experienced  In  the 
economic  analysis  of  both  domestic  and 
foreign  markets. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $325,000  for  this 
fl.scal  year  for  Investigation  of  the  Rampart 
project.  Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Klsen- 
hower'B  budget  would  add  $100,000  by  July  1. 

Ttie  study  will  be  divided  Into  three  prln- 
cip.il  phases:  the  economic  or  market  study. 
the  study  of  dam  structure  and  Investiga- 
tion of  the  reservoir. 

The  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
assist  In  the  reservoir  study. 

THREE    DAMS    PROPOSED 

Engineers  say  that  hydoelectric  power  is 
Alaska's  Inexhaustible  resource,  and  that  of 
the  Yukon  TTielr  combined  capacity  Is  esti- 
mated  at   9.700.000   kilowatts. 

Three  strategic  spots  have  been  Investl- 
cuted  by  Federal  survey  teams.  And  white 
Kaltng.  Alaska,  at  mile  483  on  the  Yukon 
Huer,  and  Woodchopper  Creek,  at  mUe  1149. 
could  u>gether  have  a  potential  output  of 
5  million  kilowatts.  It  Is  the  site  at  Rampart 
Canyon  that  appears  to  offer  the  most  Im- 
mediate promise. 

Rampart  Canyon  Is  at  mile  756  from  the 
Yukon's  mouth.  It  has  a  drainage  area  of 
about  200,000  square  miles  and  an  average 
annual  runoff  of  85,500.000  acre-feet,  or  a 
controlled  flow  of  some  118,000  cubic  feet 
per  second. 

At  the  proposed  site,  a  Q.im  290  feet  high 
Would  block  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  flats 
and  hold  back  the  water  In  a  great  man- 
made  lake  covering  an  area  of  10,000  square 
miles 

The  controlled  flow  from  this  would  gen- 
erate     an      Industrial      power     capacity     of 

4. Too  000  kilowatts. 

DEMAND    rOR    POWER    RISES 

Alaska  Is  power  hungry.  Light  and  power 
needs  for  home  users  alone  have  Increased 
m  ratio  to  the  76  percent  population  in- 
crease In  the  last  10  years.  Many  of 
Alaska's  more  important  minerals  require 
large  amounts  of  electrical  energy  for  the 
electrolytic  processes  used  In  preparing  them 
for  the  market. 

Harnessing  the  Yukon  could  develop 
Alaska  Into  a  low-cost  power  State,  which 
Would  Invite  the  expansion  of  Industry, 
new  sealood  cannery  operations,  small  indus- 
tries, woodworking  and  pulp  plants  and 
exploitation  of  more  natural  resources  would 
probably  follow  the  availability  of  electrical 
power 

Another  benefit  derived  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  Itself  would  be  the  control 
f'f  the  annual  floods  along  the  Yukon  River. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  solution  woxild  have 
to  t>e  found  to  the  problem  of  the  migratory 
salmon.  Personnel  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  are  already  at  work  on  this  In  collab- 
oration with  their  Canadian  colleagues. 


EAST-WEST  CULTURAL  AND 
TECHNICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  86th 
Congress  of  the  United  Statics  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  establishment  of  the 
East- West  Cultural  and  Technical  Cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  primary  abjective 
of  the  East-West  Center,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly known,  is  the  increase  and  devel- 
opment of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific  area.  The  East-West  Center 
program  was  inaugurated  in  February  of 
this  year  with  100  scholars — 9  Ameri- 
cans and  91  students  from  15  Asian  and 
Pacific  nations.  The  University  of  Ha- 
waii has  just  published  a  pro^'ress  re- 
port on  the  East-West  Center  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Progress  or  the  Center  for  Cttl- 
TtTRAL  AND  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween  Ea.st   and   West 

introduction 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959,  Public 
Law  86-108,  In  chapter  6,  declared  that  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
In  Hawaii  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and  West, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  sub- 
mit a  plan  and  program  for  this  purpose. 
On  December  31,  1959,  the  Secretary  of  State 
submitted  his  report.  Chapter  7  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1960."  Public  Law  86- 
472,  which  was  signed  Into  law  on  May  14, 
1960,  authorized  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  center,  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  thrrcfor.  By  Public  Law  86- 
878,  dated  August  31.  1960,  $10  million  was 
appropriated  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Initiate  the  center,  the  money  to  be  ex- 
pended "by  crant  to  any  appropriate  agency 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii." 

Prior  to  the  appropriation  of  August  31, 
extensive  plans  for  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  center  had  been  prepared 
by  the  University  of  Hawaii  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Hawaii. 
The  sum  appropriated  in  1960  was  designed 
to  provide  for  the  first  year  of  the  center's 
operation  in  accordance  with  these  plans, 
and  they  were  Incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
grant-in-aid  agreement  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  and  the  Department  of 
State,  which  placed  responsibility  In  the  uni- 
versity to  carry  out  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  center.  This  agreement 
became  effective  as  of  October  25,  1960.  and 
pursuant  thereto,  the  first  Installment  of 
funds  was  received  by  the  university  on  No- 
vember 8.  1960. 

With  the  grant-in-aid  agreement  between 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  Ijecame  a  reality  as  an  official  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  university,  and  the  cen- 
ter's various  institutes  and  divisions  were 
placed  in  operation. 

objectives    of   the    center,    and    their    re- 
iation  to  the  uniqueness  or  hawah 

Of  all  of  the  natural  resources  upon  which 
the  world  depends  for  Its  survival  and  Its 
sustenance,  none  Is  so  Important  as  Its  peo- 
ple. Of  all  of  the  means  for  making  possible 
the  fullest  and  wisest  realization  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  this  basic  resource,  none  of- 
fers such  promise  as  the  free  Interchange  of 
Information  and  Ideas  which  will  encourage 
mutual  understanding  between  peoples. 
Wherever  men  can  face  one  another  as  peers 


and  exchange  their  considered  views  on  the 
vital  issues  of  their  lives,  the  constructive 
potentialities  for  cooperative  peace  Increase 
dramatically.  Whenever  people  can  share 
knowledge  and  Information  basic  to  these 
issues,  they  establish  sound  foundations  upon 
which  such  Interchanges  can  occur  most 
fruitfully,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the 
means  for  effective  thought  and  action. 

It  is  to  accomplish  these  ends  that  the 
Congres!3  ha-'5  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical 
Interchange.  As  its  primary  objective,  the 
center  seeks  to  Increase  and  develop  mutual 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  of  the  Pacific  area,  /ls  a  parallel 
objective,  the  center  seeks  the  betterment 
of  American  relationships  with  foreign 
peoples,  an  objective  consistent  with  and.  in 
fact,  dependent  upon  the  first.  These  are 
to  be  effected  primarily  through  two  major 
groups:  one,  consisting  of  young  people  of 
high  intellectual  ability  who  poissess  leader- 
ship potentialities,  and  two,  thiose  mature 
men  and  women  who  are  already  making 
significant  contributions  to  theLr  communi- 
ties in  various  fields. 

Hawaii  stands  as  a  brilliant  symbol  of  the 
day  by  day  success  of  the  democratic  proc- 
esses as  they  respond  to  the  creative  Impact 
of  varied  cultural  and  racial  groups.  Our 
newest  State  provides  a  tangible  demonstra- 
tion of  the  cooperative  accomplishments  of 
peoples  of  diverse  origins,  working  together 
as  freemen,  with  mutual  respect  and  con- 
sideraticn.  It  represents  the  reality  of  the 
American  dream,  not  as  a  bland  assimilation 
of  differences,  but  as  a  fulfilled  promise  in 
the  useful  emploj-ment  of  diversities  for 
mutual  good.  Indeed,  Hawaii's  people  con- 
stitute a  visible  proof  that  men  can  live 
together  in  harmony.  Against  this  back- 
ground, and  w^ith  the  knowledge  that  con- 
tact under  propitious  circumstances  between 
people  of  different  nationalities  aids  in 
bringing  about  understanding,  Hawaii  has 
been  designated  as  uniquely  appropriate  to 
the  site  of  a  center  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
cliange  of  ideas  between  the  countries  of 
the  Pacific  area  and  the  United  States.  This 
establishment  of  the  center  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  permits  utilizing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation,  the  unusual  resources  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii,  the  several  agen- 
cies of  the  State,  the  schools,  museums, 
private  institutions,  and  the  Innumerable 
services  of  an  alert.  Informed,  and  active 
citizenry. 

The  promise  of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West  Is  not  formed  on  Idle  speculation  or 
ca.sual  good  will,  but  grows  naturally  out  of 
Hawaii's  geographic  location.  Its  refreshing 
climate  and  beauteous  vistas.  Its  combina- 
tion of  an  Innately  friendly  people  and  an 
extraordinary  social  mixture  of  several  na- 
tionalities. In  this  setting,  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  taken  advantage  of  challenges 
and  opportunities  provided  by  its  living 
community  laboratory  to  play  an  active  role 
in  the  development  of  the  democratic  society 
which  is  its  base  and  Its  support. 

When  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1959 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  prepare 
a  program  for  a  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technical  Interchange  Between  East  and 
West,  the  University  was  ready,  on  the 
strength  of  its  experience  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  its  interests,  to  assist  In  the  plan- 
ning of  a  series  of  proposals  to  achieve  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  and  subsequently  to 
effectuate  them  by  assuming  responsibility 
for  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  carry  out  the 
establishment   and  operation  of  the  center. 

organization   or   the    center 

The  center  consists  of  two  principal  units: 
one,  an  International  Training  Facility,  and 
the  other,  an  International  College.  Auxil- 
iary to  these,  a  number  of  other  agencies  as- 
sist in  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the 
center. 
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The  ftrst  major  milt  constitutes  an  on- 
t;i«-Job  or  tn-aerrto*  ta-alnm?  •v»ncy.  de- 
signed V»  exprnma  aad  «KpecUte  the  exten- 
siTe  training  pragntns  irtitch  Hawaii  already 
has  In  openrttem  ta  Mm  wducatlon.U  facnt- 
•iM,  Indtntrtea.  sad  fO'rernment*!  agencies 
nt  the  State.  Tliiiitli  the  aervicea  of  It* 
International  OoopenMon  Center  the  State 
now  offer*  over  !••  oouraea  eFpeclHlly  de- 
signed for  foretga  p«rtlclp»nt8  These  in- 
iiude  programs  to  agricultural  extension 
methods,  coffee  prodtictlon.  livestock  iiutr'.- 
tion.  peet  control,  •oil  conservation  home 
economics,  land  OM.  urban  redevelopment 
water  resotirces,  hlfliway  const rvict ion.  tele- 
conununlcatlona,  eoonamlc  planning  indiis- 
trtal  admmiBtratlTe  practices,  business  poli- 
cies, toiorlsm,  pencmnel  administration. 
public  health  ntrntng.  aaninry  enH;in'>-ring 
vocational  education,  school  plnnr.lni?  \n<\ 
administration,  tndBc  safety  delinTirnry 
control,  and  rebabUlUtlon  of  the  ivind:- 
capped.  Aa  or  Itarch  1.  1981.  the  cent/r 
awaited  the  tranafer  to  It  of  the  contract 
exlBttng  between  the  Internatlnml  Cooper- 
aUon  AdmmiBtratlon  and  the  St.-\te  s  In'er- 
natlooai  Cooperation  Center  In  the  pre- 
vious 4  years  the  State  assisted  otct  3  000 
f(>relgn  partlclpanta  from  30  dlffrrent  coun- 
tries; with  the  transfer  of  the  ICA  c<intrart 
and  the  entering  Into  additional  arrange- 
ments for  the  sponsoring  of  partlclpauts  by 
other  agencies  such  as  the  World  Health 
Organization,  the  United  Nation.'^  and  tl.e 
Pood  and  AgrlcuRural  Organization.  It  i5 
planned  to  provide  for  an  lncre;ise  in  num- 
bers of  trainees  to  as  many  as  1,000  partici- 
pants a  year,  an  extension  In  their  duritlon 
of  stay,  and  the  addition  of  various  new 
programs  and  in  serrlce  courses. 

The  second  division  of  the  Cen ti^r  for  Cul- 
tural and  Technical  Interch*uj?e  Between 
East  auid.  West  consists  of  an  International 
College,  concerned  principally  with  allaiis 
pertaining  to  hlghw  education  This  unit 
deals  both  with  students  and  mature  indi- 
viduals who  occupy  positions  of  leuder&hip 
la  their  home  countries. 

The  International  College  enables  the  ad- 
miolscxaUoQ  of  scholarship  grantji  for  stu- 
dents from  Asia  and  the  Pacific  to  undertake 
studies  in  the  regular  cour'^ec  of  tlie  unt.  er- 
slty  for  which  thej  are  fitted  Must  uf 
these  selected  young  people  wUl  be  i^radu- 
ate  students  concentrating  upon  discipUnes 
of  greatest  ne«d  la  their  own  countries,  but 
the  ratio  of  e^'ftcluate  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents wXU  tM  artjiistsd  according  to  such 
need.  A  much  amaUer,  but  slgnl&c.-^nt  num- 
ber of  simUar  XeUvwahips  are  aiso  avail.ible 
for  American  students  conoentratiug  cm 
Asiau  studies.  Esasntlal  to  the  learning  ex- 
p>erlence  provided  by  these  scholarships  is 
the  opportunity  o<  both  groups  to  share 
study  aad  living  axperlences  in  a  situation 
where  barriers  to  friendship  and  '^onununi- 
catlons  are  minimal  or  easily  remo.ecl  By 
ISSfl  plans  provide  for  handling  2.000  t>chul- 
arshlp  students  In  residence  at  the  center, 
all  enrolled  In  regular  academic  programs  >  'f 
the  university. 

In  addition  to  tbrn  normal  curncul.i  of  tl>.e 
luiiveralty  avallaMe  to  these  scholarship  stu- 
dents, several  speeUU  services  and  prugram.s. 
with  content  apestflcaUy  devised  for  their 
benefit,  have  been  developed  in  their  sup- 
port. These  are  latagral  paru  of  the  ceitter  s 
program  and  essential  to  Its  success  First 
IS  an  Bngllsh  lAOglMge  Institute  ro  assure 
competent  training  and  assl6t;\noe  in  the 
use  of  English  to  facilitate  the  stiKlies  and 
the  social  oontaefti  of  all  partidpaUng  stu- 
dents so  that  lancnags  dlAcultles  will  not 
b  ir  able  students  from  learning  in  the  areas 
ot  their  interest  or  becoming  isolated  with- 
<KU  easy  means  of  communication  The 
International  Oolleg*  also  Includes  an  Amer- 
ir-an  Studies  laatttuts  to  bring  together  an 
already  substantial  amount  of  research  and 
a  number  of  oovrwm  dealing  with  American 
traditions  and  Institutions,  and  to  focim  at- 


•cntloa    on    the    history    and    character      if 
Americin    life.      The    .Asian  scu#«es   pr  ■»<rarn 
and   the  overscius   operatlon.s   program   of    the 
ualverRity.  established  |>riar  !<>  the  cre:itton 
of   the  center,   hsve  been   trtinsf erred   to  ti»e 
college,   and   their  acUvUie*   integrated    with 
those  of  other  center  Mt;»iu.n\«i      Klually.   tlie 
foJlegf    is    asji3t*id    bv    tl.e    f.)rfc.<n    »iuUci;t 
(■■ 'U'lSeWng.     test.n^     .rid     ^'Uld  i  :i-".     her^lth 
.u;d    hourln^    'tvic.^    of    the    unlTT^lTy    in 
(leiltng      with      prob'ems      of      Immiffr  itlon 
health    recreR*    in.    «nd    pers<'nn'    wei!-be;n<' 
all     tr)    Insure     the    Kcr.frn!     well. re      if     the 
stud)'Qts    St     the     university     und»'r     i  '-nter 
!(ch<>larship 

ri'.e  center  is  not  alone  dcsii^ned  it  kprouU 
VwMOwlcdge  among  student  le.idei.^  but  has 
been  (!*>•.  Iscd  tu  r.ipit.illi-c  on  pa:;t  crp?rlencr 
ir.  providing  pnp'Tt  unit  Irs  fT  m-iture 
<  holxrs  nnd  le:^<1««r^  t-'  fonsuler  totrethrr  the 
ri'^ulti.  of  ih^lr  ret.»>«rch  and  'hou^ht  '1  hi-s 
oMrt  of  the  Internatlon.i!  Co.l-ge's  resp'n- 
'ibllry  Is  Icxl^ed  in  the  rnst.-ute  of  .^d'-aiued 
Pr  >je<-ts  Undtr  thu  j  r o^ram  a  number  of 
sfhulars.  leaders,  and  6peclall.>ts  from  the 
A.slan  a-iU  Pacific  countries  and  fr  'm  'he 
United  Stites  will  be  brought  tove-hT  -.it  the 
un.'.  er*;;')'  to  p  irt;.  .p\'<-  in  ;  i:;!  r<*«eiir»h 
r.lortff.  specLai  conferenoefi.  seminars  and  Ut*- 
rviosU'n  raeeiin^s  The  uaiverMij  .s  success 
m  .«p- insorlr-.K  t.':e  East-West  Philosophers 
Conferences  pr^ividcs  an  example  of  the  coii- 
tribMiion  to  mutuil  unrlerst.ir.dini;  which 
will  flf'W  from  the  tT;!5tltMte'<i  acti\itles  .^ 
ImT'. 'li^tt'in  b'ir»»ni  t"  as.'Ist  in  t^.e  prepnrn- 
tion  of  mater"  ■•.!  In  «rhoiArlv  )'"i'nil"i  m  d  tn 
op«n  a\enM*-«  f"r  cornmunJrHti'  n  bet  wee.  i 
The  people  most  deeply  ron<'emed  wMh  *>,i>ilr 
l.'«-rie5  and  pr"b!enn«  will  opor-ite  n".  .\  neci>«- 
.s.iry  adjunct  f)  this  Instltiu- 

The  organl/aMon  of  the  ce' 'rr  is  R^if- 
flclently  flexible  to  acci  .rntnod  I'e  r.jher  po»- 
s:tale  programs  ns  need.s  rxrise  The  Center 
IS  drcigned  tn  offer  an  '.fie-,;  ori,c«r.t/atlon  nnd 
I'jra'.e  ffir  s'^iidles  ni.d  ex[>"r'm"n's  in  the 
education  of  A.»i.in  students  which  will  be  of 
value  to  all  edtiratlonal  Institutions 

rNrsuSATio.s   or  t  r.Misi   with    i-vivrjL.siTY   or 

HAW  MI 

After  careful  study  of  se\rra;  .il'ern  ill  .es 
.11. '1  uiwin  consicler  it  ion  ;if  the  exieiislve  re- 
■.ources  and  i)lan8  of  the  university  bo'h  the 
I>epartroent  of  SUate  and  the  conim.lte*  np- 
;>oiitted  by  Cioverniir  Qtuni,  cotii'luclKl  and 
recommended  th.nt  the  cent  -r  be  estab.uihrci 
.us  an  int»'gT.il  part  of  "he  f  ni'.»nuiy  of  H  i- 
waii  AH  recommend.itions  for  conduct  of 
the  centrr,  and  all  actions  taken  "o  lnfn>le- 
inent  them,  h  .ve  been  deve!i'p<-U  with  this 
basic  CO  nee  p'   in  mind 

The  university  has  had  |oi\k  erjienence 
tind  serious  Interest  in  .As:. in  affair*  und  In 
.subjet  t  areas  applicable  to  Asia  It  Intro- 
duced Its  hrst  courses  havln>;  to  do  wholly 
with  Asia  40  years  ago.  and  In  '!ie  interven- 
ing^ ye.ars  has  expanded  those  In  number  be- 
vond  80.  In  addition  Ui  many  mor<'  winch 
deal  In  part  with  A^la 

T>;e  unlvrr'-l'v  h  la  df,  (•'.oii^<i  a  qw<t 
oriental  library,  and  lias  over  the  years  con- 
ducted numerous  iiistttute.s  and  conferences 
representing  its  interest  in  Asian  atTalrs 
.Most  noteworthy  of  these  include  an  Inter- 
iiHtlonal  Race  Relations  Conference  held  In 
19S4.  and  three  successive  Ea<rt-Wefit  Plillos- 
ophers'  Cf)nferences  held  at  10-year  inter  n Is 
d'lrin:;   tlie   ln-st   20  years 

Over  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  of  the  uii- 
versUy  U  nvade  up  of  men  and  women  of 
-Asian  ex'r^ction.  i'.nd  the  remainder  includes 
a  Large  number  of  schol.-vrs  arid  teachers  who 
have  conducted  rfsearch  pert.'.lr.'.n,{  to  .\.sia. 
plus  many  others  who  h.ive  traveled  in  .^.sU 
on  grants  and  In  various  kinds  of  scivlie  to 
the  university  The  university  has  cim- 
Uvicted  within  recent  years  a  mo=;t.  surcpvfnl 
program  of  technical  teacher  training  in 
Thailand  throiu.'h  a  Ci^ntmrt  with   ICA 

In  addition  to  such  matters  ns  these,  the 
university  has  develo^)rd  a  number  of  teach- 


ing and  research  programs  which  are  of  spe- 
ciai  approprii^leuesB  fur  Asian  students,  lu- 
cluUini;  m.irlne  biology  entomology,  tropical 
HL'iiLUlturc  and  \ari(jus  8i)Cial  studies  The 
Ai,'rlcultural  Kxten.-slon  .Service  and  the  agri- 
i  iiUurnl  exprtiment  station  of  tl.e  university 
provide  erperV'nre  with  terrain  soil,  crops. 
(  :in\.ite.  and  other  natural  coiiditlons  which 
p  irallel  ttkuse  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
oi  Asia  This  16  e^iually  true  of  v.trlous  other 
I  I   .i.;:.iins  of  >-;'.rl>   In  the   university. 

Of  r  |u.il  i.n.port  ince  are  nunifrou.i 
I  urres  and  frtenslre  resesrch  i>ertaln1ng  to 
tne  history  culture,  traditions,  government. 
,ii:d  economics  of  the  United  States,  plus 
siRnlflciiit  proc»r.in»8  In  the  arts  and  hiunan- 
itirs  and  the  na'ur.sl  und  social  sciences.  iu> 
.vUl  us  varlouii  techiioioglcul  training  coufiics 
sorh  ii.s  englneerl'ig  Tiie  university  ih 
.■imut  1. 1  ooostruct  a  HeilUi  Research  Iiiall- 
t  i!e  p.ir^i.illv  assisted  by  u  grant  from  the 
N'llUinal  In&litiiteii  o!  Health  and  has  Just 
ri-ceived  a  grant  from  the  N.ittonal  tx.lence 
h'oU'id.vMon  fir  the  complelii>n  at  plan.s  for 
.•-  1    liistKute    of    (ieophyslcs. 

TThe  university  thiu  provides  a  competent 
fici.l'y  und  st.ifT  of  diverse  abilities,  s  large 
pliystral  plant  of  libraries,  dassroiiois.  Lsb- 
ratoricb.  und  nCices.  a  IajkI  area  for  basic 
h  Mising  units  of  the  center,  and  a  useful 
.md  operable  educational  and  administra- 
tive friiinewTirk  which  cx'Uld  be  duplk-aled 
"idy  at  inordiOHie  cost  Furthermore,  liite- 
>  ration  with  the  university  assures  Inaine- 
di.ile  and  cun'.  iruial  Interchange  of  Infor- 
mation and  Ideas.  provides  Deceasary 
educational  prestige,  anti  makes  possible  the 
closest  lials<Jii  between  the  center  and  its 
citlvitn-s  and  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  United  .States  and  orher  Pacific 
<■  i^in'ries 

While  the  vinlverslty  and  the  community 
I'  ripresent.s  are  ofTertng  their  resources  In 
tl.e  n.Ttlonal  Interest  for  the  derelopment  of 
the  renter  and  assistance  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  center  s  pri">gram8.  the  center  requires 
.s'ime  new  physical  facilities  fryr  Its  operation 
In  addition  to  those  now  available,  and  suh- 
s'antlal  funds  for  srhol.-irshlps  and  opera- 
tions Chiefly  strticttiral  needs  consist  of 
d  irni!ti>ries  and  f^Kl  services,  with  some 
•■pnce  for  library  clas-sTTxim.  resenrrh  confer- 
fn'-e  and  admlnlstratlre  units  Planning 
f  T  f-xcllltles  has  proceeded  on  the  basic 
preinl«e  of  enabling  and  encotiragtng  the 
mtetrratlon  of  Internatlrmal  students  with 
»>:f  r'k('il.ir  student  (>i>dy  and  the  ccmniu- 
:  I"  V 

HN.\.si.  I  \i  surPiiST  or  i  Hr.  c  lntui 

The    State     of     Hawaii     has     appropriated 

t'  r.  MiKh  lt.s  lev,'i.s!nture  SH03  IKX)  !.)r  a  dorml- 
I'lry  facility,  a  sum  of  tli4.000  for  adminls- 
trat.ve  expenditures  in  connection  with 
plannmt;  the  center  during  1060  01.  4M.0O0 
f  .r  the  Asian  studies  program  and  iversea 
"(x-r  It  li  ir.s  progr.im.  which  are  integral  parts 
'^f  the  renter,  plus  smaller  sums  already 
••mployed  for  the  operation  of  an  Interim 
iilmlnlstratlve  st.-\IT  It  has  alvj  jirovlded 
f 'inds  for  studies  of  campus  development  and 
preltmlnHry  site  plans  and  arrhltectural 
studies  for  the  center  The  University  of 
Hawntl  Is  contributing  its  multiple  physical 
f  ui  itie.s  ;ls  well  as  the  services  of  lt.s  library 
and  Its  f.i-'tilty  nnd  stafT.  and  Is  providing  a 
1  inrt  j<rea  of  21  acres  valued  at  about 
*.?.74f)000  on  lt.s  main  cnmptis  for  the  special 
housing  snd  administrative  facilities  of  the 
center  The  university  Is  also  undertaking 
neres.snry  rearrangemetits  of  Us  campus,  as 
by  removing  faculty  housing  so  sus  to  permit 
the  con.s'ructl'  n  of  :;cce:..s  roads  to  the  cen- 
ter site  so  that  an  additional  $195,000  In 
l.ind   value   Is   being  made   available 

Under  the  Department  of  State  Appropri- 
ation Art,  1961  (Public  Law  85-678.  88th 
''ong  ).  the  Pederal  Government  has  appro- 
IiTlated  $10  million  to  Initiate  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  center  and  to  provide  for 
the  llrst  year  of  the  center's  operation      The 
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funds  made  available  to  the  UnlTerslty  of 
Hawaii  under  grant  from  the  Department 
of  State  win  be  expended  as  follows: 


1  Operational       costs       of 

center 

2  Scholarships    and    grants. 

3  Cipltal    improvements 

Total 


the 

•449.026 

1.390.000 

8.160,975 

10,000,000 


The  original  "RecommendatlonB  for  the 
Organii'ation  and  Operation  In  the  Center 
f.  r  Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  in  Hawaii"  contem- 
(ihitcd  a  full  fiscal  year's  operations,  but  as 
pro\lt.lon  had  U5  be  made  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  recruit  the  initial  staff  for  the  cen- 
ter after  the  agreement  between  the  De- 
|i.irtrneiit  of  .'^tate  and  the  University  of 
H.iwaii  became  effective  In  late  fall,  1960, 
ixpcnditures  in  fiscal  year  1961  for  opera- 
tic n.s  had  to  be  scaled  down  proix>rtlonately. 
Ui'h  the  exception  of  the  International 
Iraininit  Facility,  on  which  the  center  was 
awaiting  tran.slcr  of  the  contract  between 
ICA  and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  by  March  1, 
I'jQl.  all  a^'enclcs  of  the  center  had  been  ac- 
tiv.ited.  Interim  directors  and  staff  ap- 
pointed, and  all  programs  of  the  center 
were   in   I  peratloii 

The  statistics  of  financial  suppwrt  do  not 
di.'-close  the  financial  equivalent  of  the  many 
contributions  of  Hawaii's  citizens  organized 
to  aid  m  the  successful  conduct  of  the  cen- 
t.r  The  Frlend.s  of  the  East-West  Center, 
with  n  central  secretariat,  has  established 
the  following  committees:  Center  needs' 
committee,  community  projects  coordinat- 
ing committee.  membership  committee, 
budget  committee,  hospitality  clearinghouse 
committee,  professional  organizations  inter- 
est.s  committee,  career  Interests  committee. 
hp<-cial  activities  committee,  public  relations 
a-ssistance  c(;mmlttee.  and  community  edu- 
cation ccnimittce.  The  Friends'  central  sec- 
ret,»riate  alone  has  budgeted  tlS.OOO  for  the 
balance  of  fiscal  year  1961.  Services  provided 
to  students  and  scholars  resident  of  the  cen- 
ter and  ic  visitors  concerned  with  the  center 
■iiid  in  Hawaii  for  short  periods,  services 
which  will  run  the  gamut  from  mere  hospl- 
Uility  extended  through  greeting  to  extended 
student-foster  family  relationships;  facilita- 
tion of  observation  placement  In  Hawaii's 
business.  Industrial,  professional,  and  frater- 
nal organizations;  provision  of  funds  for 
entertainment,  an  Item  not  Included  In  the 
center's  appropriation,  and  other  supple- 
mentation of  appropriated  moneys;  and 
comparable  activities  designed  to  Integrate 
center  scholarship  students  and  grantees  In 
the  unique  life  of  Hawaii,  will  conservatively 
co.st  the  equivalent  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sitnd  dollars  a  year  upon  the  full  Implemen- 
tation  cif    the    center's   program. 

llie  various  governmental  agencies  of  the 
State  already  operate  training  programs  for 
the  International  Cooperation  Center  under 
IC.^  contracts,  and  will  provide  expanded 
resources  for  such  Inscrvlce  training  for  the 
center  when  the  International  Cooperation 
Center  is  transferred.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  Government,  and  the  numerous  private 
and  corporate  businesses  and  Industries  In 
the  auite,  as  well  as  private  Individuals,  are 
now  contributing  over  $225,000  yearly,  and 
this  will  be  increased  when  training  pro- 
Lr.ini.s  are  augmented  under  center  aegis. 
Tins  estimate  is  based  upon  approximately 
$2lu  000  for  value  of  free  services  supplied  In 
'urreiiily  training  302  persons  a  year,  with 
the  balance  representing  the  estimated  value 
of  free  transportation  provided  In  training 
activities,  and  entertainment  accorded  par- 
ticipants exclusive  of  the  hosts'  time. 

SCHOLARSHIP    GRANTS 

Scholarships  are  granted  to  both  Asian 
and  American  students  to  undertake  oouzBes 
of  study  within  the  currlculums  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Hawaii.  Most  such  grants  are  for 
graduate  studies,  although  awards  are  also 
made  to  well-qualified  undergraduates. 
These  scholarships  provide  for  transiMrta- 
tlon  to  and  from  the  student's  home,  tuition, 
housing,  food,  books,  Insurance,  incidental 
fees,  and  small  personal  allowances. 

Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
Intellectual  capacity  and  scholastic  ability 
and  upon  their  capacity  or  potentiality 
for  leadership.  Students  from  Asia  are  f>er- 
niltted  to  enter  any  of  the  programs  of  the 
university  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
Students  from  the  United  States  are  granted 
scholarships  to  undertake  studies  In  the 
Asian  studies  program,  the  overseas  opera- 
tions program,  or  any  curriculum  which  has 
special  reference  to  Asia  or  the  Pacific,  such 
as  Asian  languages,  geography,  history,  art, 
comparative  philosophy,  and  comparative 
government 

Scholarships  are  normally  granted  for  21 
months,  although  some  awards  may  be  made 
for  shorter  or  longer  periods  of  time.  The 
scholarships  to  Asian  students  for  21  months 
or  longer  Include,  in  addition  to  resident 
studies  of  the  university,  an  expense-paid 
study  tour  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  and  grants  to  American  students 
Include  an  expense-paid  study  tour  of  the 
area  of  Asia  or  the  country  In  Asia  of  par- 
ticular concern  In  their  studies.  The  award- 
ing of  grants  Is  made  by  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  and  all  scholarships  are  subject  to 
withdrawal  for  rea.sons  of  health,  academic 
failure,  or  misconduct. 

Students  must  be  willing  to  assist  in 
various  ways  to  provide  for  exchange  of  in- 
formation about  their  countries  through 
occasional  lectures,  chiss  meetings,  use  as 
language  informar.ts,  and  In  other  compa- 
rable programs. 

Graduate  students  are  admitted  by  and 
to  the  International  College  as  unclassified 
graduate  students  and  transferred  to  the 
graduate  school  uiion  satl.sfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  qualifying  examination  admit- 
ting them  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 
Undergraduate  students  are  admitted  In  the 
same  fashion  and  transferred  to  one  of  the 
undergraduate  academic  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity after  one  semester  and  upon  the 
showing  of  adequate  Engli.^h  fluency. 

At  the  present  time,  the  university  Is 
assisted  In  preliminary  screening  of  applica- 
tions by  the  U.S.  educational  foundations 
and  American  officials  abroad.  Applications 
are  delivered  directly  to  such  agents  in  most 
countries,  where  language  tests  and  first 
evaluations  are  made.  This  cooperation  by 
overseas  officials  Is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  center,  although  the  university  Intends 
to  supplement  such  services  with  Its  own 
representatives  abroad  as  the  program  grows. 
Applications  passed  by  these  overseas  com- 
mittees are  forwarded  to  the  International 
College  at  the  university.  The  fact  that  an 
application  Is  approved  for  subrai.ssion  to  the 
college  does  not  assure  the  award  of  a 
scholarship.  Upon  receipt,  all  applications 
are  analyzed  by  the  admissions  staff  of  the 
college  and  sent  to  the  proper  Instructional 
departments  for  evaluation.  Each  depart- 
ment returns  the  application  to  the  dean  of 
the  International  College  with  a  report  on 
the  apparent  quality  of  the  student,  an 
estimate  of  his  ability  to  carry  on  studies  In 
the  department,  and  an  Indication  of  the 
capacity  of  the  department  to  accommodate 
the  student,  plus  a  rating  of  the  applicant 
In  comparison  with  others. 

Upon  completion,  such  evaluations  are 
presented  to  an  all-unlverslty  faculty  screen- 
ing committee,  where  final  recommendations 
for  awards  are  made.  The  dean  of  the  Inter- 
national College  supervises  the  process  of 
screening  and  selection,  and  determines  the 
final  allocation  of  grants  according  to  the 
objectives  of  the  programs  and  the  overall 
pattern  of  studies  offered  by  the  university. 


Each  student  attending  the  university  on 
an  extended  study  grant  is  expected  to  in- 
corporate a  study  trip  In  his  program,  fi- 
nanced by  his  grant.  Most  such  trips  will 
be  for  a  summer,  a  few  for  a  semester.  The 
purpose  is  twofold:  First,  to  provide  for 
special  studies  in  another  university,  special 
research  in  another  library,  or  for  fleldwork 
of  importance  to  the  Individual  In  his 
studies:  and  second,  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  study  of  institutions  and  tradi- 
tions, and  an  acquaintance  with  the  people 
and  character  of  the  country.  Such  travel 
is  not  mere  sightseeing,  and  each  tour  is 
based  on  a  substantial  study  program  for 
which  the  student  Is  responsible  to  his 
instructors. 

While  all  scholarships  are  competitive,  the 
university  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  special 
problems  posed  in  countries  which  have  de- 
veloping systems  of  higher  education,  where 
insufficient  opportunities  for  prerequisite 
education  have  been  available.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  Include  students  from  these  areas, 
where  competition  lies  between  abilities 
rather  than  between  levels  of  achievement. 
In  some  cases,  this  will  assure  the  Inclusion 
of  scholarships  for  technical  training  below 
the  advanced  level  customary  to  a  univer- 
sity. Such  training,  where  offered,  does  not 
of  course  lead  to  a  degree  of  any  kind. 

As  of  March  1.  1961,  108  Asian  and  Pacific 
students  had  been  offered  scholarships  com- 
mencing in  February  1961,  and  91  had  ac- 
cepted and  were  in  residence  at  the  center, 
attending  classes  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
The  remainder  had  requested  deferrals  or 
for  other  reasons  were  unable  to  accept. 

Center  scholarship  awards  as  of  Mar.  1,  1961 
(all  February  awards  in  residence) 
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14 

Of  this  total  group  of  100  center  scholar- 
ship students  In  residence  in  the  spring 
of  1961,  74  were  men  and  26  women.  Divi- 
sion between  those  engaged  in  graduate 
studies  and  those  enrolled  as  undergraduates 
was  84  and  16,  respectively.  For  fiscal  year 
1962,  enrollment  of  scholarship  students  (In- 
cluding those  who  started  in  February  1961) 
has  been  projected  to  Increase  to  375,  with 
300  from  Asian  and  Pacific  countries,  and 
75  U.S.  citizens  In  residence  under  center 
scholarship  grant,  and  the  screening  and 
selection   procedure    is   well   underway. 

CAPITAL    IMPROVEMENTS 

Tlie  construction  of  the  physical  facilities 
is  coordinated  with  the  projected  enroll- 
ment. The  appropriation  of  $8,160,976  pro- 
vides for  site  improvements,  housing  for  600 
students,  transient  quarters  and  apartments, 
administration  and  food  service  facilities,  an 
auditorium,  and  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Plans  and  specifications  have  been  pre- 
pared for  access  to  the  site,  utilities,  and  site 
improvements.  Competitive  bids  were  re- 
ceived on  February  23,  1961,  and  a  contract 
for    this    phase    of    the    project    has    been 
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awarded  to  Hawaiian  Dredging  Si  C  nstruc- 
tion  Co.,  Lt<L  This  contract  will  provide 
ju:ceaa  to  the  ait*  by  June  1.  1961 

Plana  and  qMcUBcatlons  for  the  building 
i;iiits  are  proccadlQg  on  schedule.  They  wUl 
be  advertLMd  tor  cooapetltlve  bids  in  May. 
bids  received,  azul  construction  contrmcta 
awarded  by  July  1.  1961  Not  more  than 
12  months  will  be  allowed  for  construction. 
so  that  the  buildings  can  be  completed. 
.'aruUhed.  and  ready  to  be  oci  upied  iu 
August  1963  or  earlier. 

CONCLUSION 

TTie  Center  for  Chiltural  and  Technlc  tl  In- 
terchange Between  East  and  West  has  been 
CDncel'.ed  as  a  aervlce  to  the  N'.ition  and  all 
plai-.s  have  been  prepared  to  encourajje  the 
use  of  State  and  National  resources  in  ful- 
fllltng  such  purpoaea. 

The  following  principles  serve  as  the  basts 
for  the  organisation  and  opernnon  of  the 
Center: 

(ai  The  center  ahall  have  as  its  primary 
objective  the  Inereaae  and  development  ck 
mutual  uikderst&ndlng  between  the  peoples 
of  the  countrlea  of  the  Paciflc  area  The 
term  '  Interohan^**  In  the  title  of  the  Cen- 
ter shall  carry  tbe  greatest  poMlble  weight 
and  be  of  the  Vtmoat  significance  In  the  for- 
mulation and  CMTylng  out  of  baalc  policies 
and  operatlona. 

(b)  The  centw  ahall  have  t<;  a  parallel 
objective  the  totterment  of  American  rela- 
tlonahtpr  with  forelcn  peoples  This  ob)«c- 
Uve  should  Myonderatood  as  consistent  with 
and  in  fact\aMaKlent,aTpcin  the  first  ob- 
jective (a).       7—-——^ 

(c)  The  center  shall  encourage  and  solic- 
it, indeed  maJce  paramount,  the  fullest  mu- 
tual ctfcperatlon  and  participation  of  foreign 
countries  and  institutions  as  well  as  rn.tin- 
land  American  nntTerslties  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  fulfilling  its  objectives 

(d)  Plans  for  the  organization  ar.c!  op^-n- 
tion  of  the  Center  shall  be  flexible  enouf^h 
to  be  adaptable  to  multiple,  diverge,  and 
changing  needs  of  the  cnuntrtps.  .=;Mid'^';ts. 
and  senior  scholars  and  le.iders  ir.'.  ulvcd. 

(ei  Tlve  Center  shall  active; y  seek,  at 
home  and  abroad,  foundation  and  private 
financial  support  for  Its  prngrnn-.s  und  en- 
terprises, along  with  as&istiuice  fro.m  cilsi- 
Ing  governmental  agencies  and  legislation 
The  ultimate  aim  shall  be  to  redtice  special 
governmental  support  and  Increase  support 
from  nongovernmental  orgauizaUous. 

it)  All  awards,  grants,  and  expenditures 
made  through,  for.  or  on  beha'.f  of  U»e  Cen- 
ter, shall  be  devlaed  to  adcno-.vli'dgie  and  de- 
velop the  higlkeat  standards  of  lntellectu.il 
achievement  and  conununUy  serv.ce  lu  the 
course    of   huntan    welfare 

(g)  The  Canter  shall  aerl:  to  fuUUl  lU'  ob- 
jectives through  two  different  kinds  tf  pe  >- 
pie:  first,  youac  Bxn  and  w  >meQ  a  ho  are 
]>otentlal  leaders  In  their  own  communities; 
and  second,  men  and  wocnen  of  ei>tubUbhed 
reputation  and  achievement 

(h)  Orants  to  individuals  siiall  be  made 
to  men  and  women  of  promise  at.d  ability 
who  nuiy  be  expected  to  OLake  or  are  niaklng 
a  significant  contribution  to  life  In  their 
own  countries.  Such  people  frum  abroad 
should  be  selected  on  the  understanding  that 
they  will  return  to  their  own  countries  upon 
completion  oC  atwUee  or  oth^'  assignments 
pertaining  to  thm  operation   of   the  Center 

(1)  Kzpandltoree  for  canferences.  research, 
and  other  cpadftl  programs  of  the  Center 
ahall  be  plan—rt  to  promote  and  facilitate 
the  free  paseage  at  laf onnatlon  and  ideas,  and 
be  based  on  tlM  acknowledgements  of  the 
mutual  capaolty  and  potential  of  partici- 
pating Individuals  and  coimtrles. 

While  high  academic  standards  are  im- 
perative, tlk*  Oaifew  has  been  planned  to 
examine  and  ntfflai  non traditional  or  un- 
usual,  as   wn   ■■   traditional,    educational 


meth  kJ.s  and  t<r  hr.  n^ue:.  in  cirryi:  r  -ut  lt.« 
objectives  It  has  been  cmreived  In  rela- 
tion to  :\rKl  based  upon  the  s«niiul  ac.tdemx 
structore  of  the  University  of  Hawnli  but 
not  b<juiid  by  forms  ln^ppr"pr'.:ite  tn  it-^  pnr- 
pose.s  Thr  Center  will  encourage  fl*xib!:uy 
In  niel.n  >d  and  actively  seek  to  develop  new 
means  of  education  ur..!  training  of  greater.' 
d'.reit  b'nefi*  to  peop>  from  .\.-.i:i  the  P\ - 
cific  and  tlie  United  States,  c  nsUtent  with 
the  natl  ,n;il  purpose  of  the  fenter 


ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN   FOREIGN  AID 

Mr  BRIDGES  Mr  Picsidrnt  the 
President  sent  to  Con'.'!(S<;  hi*;  me.'^sa''P 
on  foreign  aid  on  March  22  lie  asks 
for  a  coiisohdation  of  many  of  the  for- 
(':un  aic'.  a  'i-:'.r;.>:;  and  billion.^  t)f  doUai.s 
in  L>ackdoor  .spondint,'  to  cany  on  a  for- 
eign aid  program  for  the  ne.xl  f>  years. 

While  I  iiave  tjenerally  supfxirted  for- 
ei'tn  aid.  I  have  questioned  and  op{K)sod 
.some  fo:pit;n  aid.  particularly  to  nations 
avowedly  Communist  or  to  nations  call- 
iiii,'  them.sclvcs  neutral  but.  m  reality. 
blackmailuiL;  us  into  giving  them  our 
taxpayei-s'  hard-earned  money  by 
threatening    to  ro  Communi.st 

Mr    President    I  believe  it  i.s  tim>'  that 
the  Amf^rican  people  takf>  a    -ood    hriid 
Inn.,'  look  at  .some  of  this  forei-n  aid 

We.  amon^'  the  major  nations,  are  the 
only  one  with  a  national  debt  of  a.-ound 
$285  billion.  We  have  oiK-raled  uiukr  a 
surplus  only  a  few  times  m  the  la-.l  20 
years,  and  I  rai-ht  add.  tho.se  ;.urplu.ses 
were  either  uiul'-r  a  I^'pubhcan  admin- 
istration or  with  a  Pepubliran  ConR^e^s 
m  control.  Mnny  of  those  nation.^  we 
r..d'd  have  surplu^r"^  m  their  treasuries 

It  is  lime  we  a.«k  oarselvis.  Can  wc 
really  aiford  to  be  a^  e^nerous  as  we 
miRht  like  to  be? 

It  i.s  aLso  time  wc  a-sked  ourselves  .some 
n»her  questions  eoncerninf^  the  return  to 
ir.  for  oiT  a.ssistanre 

This  question  hns  b'^on  in  the  minds 
of  other,'.,  abxi  In  the  March  22  is.sue 
of  the  Evening  Star,  of  Wa-shiiiKton,  D  C  , 
CoiumnLst  David  Lawrence  states; 

The  time  Is  approaching  however  for  a 
.showdown  on  Ju.'it  how  far  the  Uni'ed  .states 
should  go  in  extendi!: i<  foreign  aid  and  what 
It  should  expert  In  return  from  the  cuntries 
aided. 

Mr  President,  Mr.  Lawrerict  then  kcLs 
t-o  what  I  coix&idcr  the  cru.x  of  the  prob- 
lem.   He  writes: 

The  blgi?e5t  Rlni?'.?  fiirt^r  that  rn::?  f  >r  f^.H 
and  thorough  exposure  is  wh'\t  m:\y  tie 
trnncd  "offlcial  b'.arkm-ii:  "  O  neri'.mrnt 
after  govrnmeiit  tiki's  money  from  both 
sides  The  moment  the  United  St.xtes  fsjows 
down  Its  aid.  There  Is  a  notlreahle  manl- 
fesf^Htlon  >f  Interest  In  what  the  Commu- 
nists may  have  to  offer  HiRh  onclals  <if  surh 
a  povemment  prom.ptly  arrange  to  visit 
Moscow,  cr  threaten  to  do  so  This  Is  per- 
haps the  f.ivorlte  of  all  the  ♦ricks  to  Impress 
.America. 

He  brl;igs  out  the  fact,  to  which  I 
a^ree,  as  to  why  any  goveniment  would 
want  to  be  neutral  t>ctwcen  communism 
and  freedom — that  Uiere  was  a  time 
when  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
tyranny  was  clearly  understood. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Uineli- 
nesB  of  this  subject  and  because  it  is 
most  Important  to  the  American  peop^, 


I  a.-k  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr  Lawrence,  entitled  "Is.sues  In- 
volved in  Foreun  Aid"  be  placed  in  th.- 
biKly  (if   the  RtiOfn  at  this  point. 

There  b<inpr   no  objection,  the  article 
v,As  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
a.s  fuilo'A5: 
jFri'm  the  Evening  btar  1  W..ihiagton.  DC  1. 

Mar   T2    ir»61  ) 
Lxir.'i    !.v;i,:v».D   in    FuBeicn    A:d     Flix   Ex- 

eoMRK   OF     OrnnkL   Blxkmail"    Acain:>t 

(  IJy  L)a\  .d  Lawrence  1 

Wiien  are  the  people  of  the  United  States 
re. illy  goiisn  u>  be  lnf'>rmed  about  the  l.ssues 
involved  In  spending  hlUlons  of  dollars  for 
1  if-'iim   aid' 

President  Kennedy  Is  planning  to  pursue 
the  ->a!ne  f  Tmnis,  w.th  some  minor  mod- 
Iflritinns.  that  was  us<"d  by  the  Republican 
and  Denioerntic  silmlnlstrution^  preceding 
him  The  idea  Is  to  j;rnr!t  funds  und  lend 
rr  mey  on  the  thef,ry  th^»t  the  United  States 
hsA  a  humanitarian  (bll-'atlon  to  the  j>ov- 
rrtv -stricken  countries  of  the  world  There 
Is  tLm'  an  implication  that,  unlew  thr  United 
States  help*  these  various  countries.  .Sortet 
H.is.sia  Mill  ni ci\e  In  nud  t.iWe  over 

The  time  is  approaching,  however,  for  a 
showdown  on  just  how  far  the  United  Stales 
■h'Hild  ro  In  extendlnc^  f(»rel^jn  aid  and  what 
.'  .sh.'iild  ex;>ect  In  re  urn  frf»m  the  fountriee 
.i.drd 

The  bltnr'^'^t  Single  factor  that  callii  for 
f  .1!  and  thonnK'h  exp<i«ure  I.s  what  may  t>e 
termed  "official  blarkmall  "  Ciov-emment 
after  Kovenimenl  tulces  money  from  both 
sides  Ttie  moment  the  United  States  slows 
clom-n  ILB  aid.  there  Is  a  noticeable  manlfes- 
uallon  of  Interest  in  what  the  Communists 
may  have  to  offer  High  ofTlrltils  of  such  a 
►7>verriment  promptly  arrange  to  visit  I4(«- 
i-t^w  or  threaten  to  do  tut  TTjIs  Is  perha^is 
the  favorite  of  all  the  tricks  to  Impress 
America 

Just  why  any  eovernment  would  want  to 
l>e  netiiral  as  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy Is  difficult  to  understand,  but  the 
word  "neutralliit"  has  suddenly  becon»e  a 
tnoBt  rewjiectable  term.  There  was  a  tinne 
whJ'n  the  difference  between  freedom  and 
tvranny  was  clearly  understood,  and  no 
persuRjiive  reason  was  offered  why  ar-.y  coun- 
txv   should   be   neutral   as  twtween   tbe   two. 

T?'.e  fact  ts.  moreover,  that  many  ooun- 
'rle«  In  I.Attn  America,  as  well  as  In  Asia 
ind  .\fr1ca  and  even  In  Europe,  today  are 
'onvlnced  th;it,  if  they  adopt  a  neutral  po- 
sition, the  United  States  will  come  through 
with  large  turns  of  money 

Conrrcfs  has  be^n  bewildered  by  the  grow- 
\nf,  B<*npe  of  Americ  I's  foreign  aid  program 
I:  l!  r' (I  iiji.lzfrl,  of  course,  that  some  ap- 
propriations should  t>e  made  to  strengthen 
the  mllltarv  position  of  the  United  State* 
,\nd  of  the  We  tern  rf)untrles  In  the  so-called 
uncommitted  area.s  In  certain  instances 
money  spent  to  help  a  national  economy  or 
to  build  up  UKr»l  military  forces  is  a  good 
Investment  in  security  for  the  United  Statrs 
But  when  the  prj^ram  reaches  into  the 
bro.ider  aspect.-,  of  ctilture  and  education  It 
beci  linos  far  more  controversul 

If  .\merlr-.i  did  not  liave  a  national  debt 
of  ncu-ty  $3(X)  billion  !\r.d  were  operallng 
\inder  a  b.-ilar-ced  budRPi  and  If  there  were 
no  recession  In  America  with  more  than  5 
million  persons  unemployed.  It  might  sound 
rea«oTi.ible  for  a  pirt  of  the  surplus  IXHjnty 
of  the  American  pe-iple  to  be  given  away 
But  tlie  que..Uon  now  is  whetlier  the  United 
.states  can  afford  to  be  as  generous  In  Its  for- 
rijirn  aid  program  ns  it  has  been  In  tbe  past. 

Undoubtedly  the  Marshall  plan  paid  off 
It  Ki'^e  the  nations  of  Europe  needed  sup- 
port In  r^roverlng  after  the  war  But  this 
vcas.  In  a  Inrge  sen.«:e.  n  military  proposition 
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!•  W.I.S  unporti.nt  lor  the  United  States  to 
build  allies  In  Europe.  Tbere  U  no  ntcb 
III  t  meat  Ion  for  the  building  up  of  neatrals, 
lur  uibi.iiice.  In  Africa  among  countries  who 
ii.ver  \^iU  iiily  themselves  with  the  United 
S;;  ites  or  iJie  Webt. 

Under  tho  circumst.uicos.  America  may 
w*ll  bo  p.ulT.g  o'lt  funds  to  countries  which 
will  !«ooi)  be  ttroiii;  enough  to  t)ecome  im- 
p)rtant  ndjunct*  of  the  Communist  appa- 
r  itU5  This  Is  the  chance  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  taking.  The  idea  now  Is 
helnK  advanced  th^t  the  Washington  Gov- 
criinicnt  should  ex^ct  some  a££urances  as  to 
h  iw  ilie  money  villi  be  spent  and  as  to 
whether  the  countries  will  put  their  military 
r.irce.s  .-it  the  dtsposil  of  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  serious  trouble  with  the  Com- 
niunl.'ts 

L'nirrji  the  taxpa\ers'  money  is  being  spent 
for  the  defcn.se  of  the  people  of  the  United 
btate.s.  It  Ls  dKTlcult  to  see  bow.  In  the  long 
run.  hufte  expenditures  to  countries  which 
are  playing  both  ends  against  the  middle  can 
be  Justliied  There  are  countries  like  Egypt. 
for  example  which  permit  the  Communist 
appar.itu.s  to  function  inside  their  Ixirders, 
.i:ul  yet  who  wunt  financial  assistance  from 
this  country  The  real  question  is  whether 
the  countries  that  are  being  assisted  are 
truly  friends  of  the  United  States  or  whether 
they  are  now  or  nif  y  later  become  a  part  of 
tlie  Communist  ai)i:iaratU8. 

It  la  upon  theKe  fundamental  tesuea  hi 
t.e  fureign  aid  problem  that  Congress  Is 
being  urged  to  req-ilre  a  great  deal  of  In- 
formation before  embarking  upon  the  pro- 
^'^lms  being  recommended  to  it  by  the  Ken- 
nedv  administration. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  while 
reading  a  booklet  entitled  "Danger  Clear 
and  Present."  pub:ished  by  the  National 
A.s.sociation  of  Wx)l  Manufacturers,  I 
noted  an  excerpt  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries which  I  think  Is  particularly  timely 
and  revealing.  This  brief  statement 
f  )cuses  the  spotlight  of  attention  on  the 
due  need  for  a  flexible  quota  system  on 
tr.xtile  imports  in  order  U>  save  this  basic 
d'juusiic  industry  from  bankruptcy. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpt bo  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

N^TioNAt.    Association    of    Wool    Manufsc- 

TTJ  RCRS 

The  US  textile  Imlustry  and  its  chief  cus- 
t<imer.  the  apparel  industxy,  are  big — in 
combination  or  alone.  Together  they  em- 
ploy over  3  million  production  workers — 
more  than  any  single  U.S.  manufacturing 
Ihdu.stry  and  have  an  annual  payroll  of 
iib^.ut  $7  billion.  Ttx tiles  and  clothing  are 
b  islc  necessities  and  the  two  Industries  have 
niade  Amerlc  uia.  civilian  and  military,  the 
bist  clothed  people  in  the  world. 

The  texuie  Indust.-y  also  supplies  a  vast 
arr.iy  of  household  products  and  Industrial 
g'Xjds.  It  is  the  primary  consumer  of  UjS. 
'ottiin.  wiKjl,  and  manmade  Qbera.  and  huge 
aniiunLB  of  other  materials  and  services. 

The  Importance  of  the  Industries  to  the 
"wiicrs.  employees  and  the  economy  Is  evl- 
dtnt.  But  there  U  still  another  even  more 
vital  factor— national  security — which  In  to- 
d.iVR  perilous  world,  means  national  sur- 
vival     Concerning  dffense  essentiality,  the 


Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  said 
as  recently  as  January  30,  1969:  "On  this 
point  there  need  be  no  equivocation.  The 
OCDM  regards  the  textile  Industry  as  an 
essential  industry  and  considers  It  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Nation's  mobilization 
bfise." 

You  may  a<k.  "So  whaf"  Just  this:  The 
essential  textile  Industry  has  been  seriously 
damaged  by  rapidly  rising  imports.  Now 
Imports  of  apparel  are  mounting,  compound- 
ing the  Injury  to  textile  mills  and  posing  a 
serious  thre:4t  to  U.S.  clothing  producers. 
The  two  Industries  and  their  2.2  million  em- 
ployees are  fighting  for  survival  and  they 
gt?nera!ly  bplieve  the  Government.  In  the 
national  Interest,  must  establish  textile  and 
apparel  quotis  for  each  country  exporting 
these  products  to  the  United  States,  with 
the  quotas  divided  Into  product  categories 
to  prevent  conccitriition  in  i.ny  partkiilrir 
type  of  good.<=. 


EXPORT 


PROMOTION 
TOOLS 


MACHINE 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unananimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  28,  demonstrating  the  leading  role 
of  exports  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  vital  industries, 
the  machine  tool  industi-y. 

A  large  share  of  the  di"op  in  machine 
tool  orders  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, causing  the  industry  to  operate 
at  about  60  percent  of  capacity,  is  at- 
tributable to  a  lag  in  foreign  orders.  As 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion points  out.  a  major  impetus  towards 
the  rapid  revitalization  of  the  industry 
can  be  given  through  an  expansion  of 
governmental  export  services. 

Such  an  expansion  is  the  purpose  of 
S.  1379.  the  National  Export  Policy  Act 
of  1961,  introduced  by  Senator  Spark- 
man,  myself  and  17  other  cosponsors  on 
March  20.  Although  President  Kennedy 
has  over  the  weekend  made  clear  his  in- 
tention to  implement  some  of  the  pro- 
posals ccmtained  in  the  National  Exixirt 
Policy  Act.  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  eflfective  implementation  of  an 
export  promotion  program — vital  not 
only  to  our  domestic  economy,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  of  the  ma- 
chine tool  industry,  but  also  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  international 
economic  position — will  require  early 
and  positive  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that 
not  only  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  "Small  Business  Ex- 
pwrts  and  the  World  Market, "  presented 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  committee,  but  also  the  final  staflf 
report  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  "  The  United 
States  and  World  Trade,"  emphasize  the 
need  for  large  scale  action  in  the  field 
of  export  promotion.  These  reports  are 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  increasing 
awareness  on  the  part  of  U.S.  business- 
men that  exports  are  a  vital  element 
In  their  profit  picture.  It  is  also  a  re- 
flection of  the  increasing  awareness  by 
Congress  and  by  the  executive  branch 


that  U.S.  trade  is  the  primary-  tool  of 
our  foreign  economic  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Machine   Tool   Orders   PLOMMtr — Indvstrt 
Cali.3  foh  Federal  Action  To  Revive  Bu^fc- 

NESS 

Orders  for  rnichlne  tools,  the  machines 
u.^cd  to  raalte  machinery,  dropped  sharply 
again  la^t  month,  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association  reported  yesterday. 

The  organlzittlon.  through  Ludlow  King. 
its  executive  vice  president,  made  public  at 
the  same  time  an  appeal  for  legislative  and 
."dminlstrative  changes  to  arrest  the  down- 
v.ard   trend  and  revitalize  the  industry. 

In  Springfield.  Vt.,  known  as  Preciilon 
Va'.ley  because  it  is  the  home  of  Jonos  &• 
I.amson  Machine  Co.,  Bryant  Chuckln<; 
Grinder  Co  .  and  Fellows  Gear  Shaper 
Co.,  among  others,  a  cotninlttee  of  lo- 
cal citizens  called  on  Congress  for  changes 
in  depreciation  laws  to  halt  what  it 
c.iJlcd  a  dangerous  drift  toward  deterio- 
r..tion  or  the  Nation's  indu£,trial  equipment. 

The  lates-t  figures,  made  public  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday.  Indicated  the  seriousne.'^s 
of  the  situation.  Cutting  tools  rose  in  net 
new  orders  from  835.750,000  to  $39,300,000 
from  January  U)  February,  but  forming  tools 
plummeted  in  the  same  jjeriod  from 
t20.3oO,000  to  $6,700,000.  The  total  dropped 
from  $56,100,000  to  546  million,  a  decrease 
(jf  18  percent. 

Tlie  changes  in  foreign  net  orders  p^'inted 
up  the  trend  even  more  sharply.  Cutting 
tools  dropped  from  $14,800,000  to  $11,750,000 
r.nd  forming  tools  fell  from  $3,650,000  to 
$M50,000.  The  total  fell  by  30  1  percent 
from  $18,450,000  to  $12,900,000.  This  was 
t  ;lcen  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  only  domes- 
tic orders  that  are  dropping;  it  is  also  the 
foreign  orders,  which  have  given  the  manu- 
facturers here  the  few  plus  signs  they  have 
had   in   recent   years. 

Mr.  King,  spealslng  for  the  producers,  had 
this  to  say; 

"Machine  tool  industries  in  practically  all 
foreign  countries  are  worlting  at  full  ca- 
pacity with  order  backlogs  of  18  to  24 
months.  Tlie  U.S.  industry  is  producing  at 
about  60  percent  capacity  with  a  small  back- 
log. Because  of  the  lively  demand  for  capi- 
tal goods  overseas,  together  with  our  ability 
to  make  quick  delivery,  oiu-  export  business 
incre.i.sed  substantially  in  1960  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  wage  differential  between 
the    United   States  and   foreign    countries. 

"If  the  Administration  and  Congress, 
worliing  together,  can  develop  and  put  into 
operation  effective  legislation  and  related 
administrative  changes  to  encourage  im.me- 
diate  investment  in  metalworking  equip- 
ment, expand  credit  and  insurance  for  ex- 
port bu.5iness  and  reduce  barriers  to  foreign 
i,.i'.es,  the  U.S.  machine  tool  Industry  could 
be  rapidly  revitalized,  its  output  raised  to 
m.atch  existing  productive  capabllitie?.  with 
the  p>ossible  development  of  a  backlog  of 
orders  comparable  to  that  In  other  coun- 
tries." 

The  Springfield  town  committee — a  dairy 
farmer,  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant,  a  Iat>or 
union  chief,  a  Journalist  and  a  machine  tool 
financial  executive — called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  machine  tool  output  in  the 
Springfield  area.  Windsor  County,  came  to 
fully  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  output. 

Norman  T.  Harris,  treasurer  of  Jones  & 
Lamson  and  a  meml>er  of  the  conunittee, 
said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Springfield 
companies  had  a  profound  effect  on  the 
community's  welfare  and  that  "the  level  of 
operations  of  capital  goods  throughout  the 
country  is  looked  on  aa  a  bellwether  for 
the  entire  economy." 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  PROVIDENCE  COL- 
LEGE AND  ITS  VICTORIOUS  BAS- 
KETBALL TEAM 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  "the 
Providence  College  basketball  team,  the 
conquering  heroes  of  K-'adison  Square 
Garden  came  home  to  a  roannK.  .scream- 
in«  welcome  in  Providence  on  Sunday 
afternoon." 

I  use  the  calm,  considered  .sentence  of 
the  observant  newsman  to  sum  up  the 
triumph  of  a  team  v.ith  the  will  to 
win— to  win  in  the  name  of  a  .school 
with  the  £X>ininican  doctrine  of  clean 
.sportsmanship. 

Millions  of  Americans  on  rh.eir  televi- 
sion .sets  the  country  over  watched  the 
drama  as  it  developed  throueh  basket- 
balls  most  exciting  week 

No  television  writer  of  the  drama 
would  quite  have  dared  to  frame  in  fic- 
tion what  these  Providence  players  with 
desire  and  determination  mnde  a  fan- 
tastic fact  of  history. 

That  is  the  word — ■  fanta.stic  ■  The 
simple  line.  "Providence  Colle^'e  won  the 
National  Invitation  Basketball  Tourna- 
ment. '  will  always  be  translated  into 
what  national  sportswriters  have  called 
the  most  fantastic  achievement  in  their 
memory. 

I    like    the   comment    of    Ray    Meyer 
coach  of  DePaul.  speaking  the  ni-;ht  be- 
fore  Providence   Colletic   won   over    his 
team  in  a  flrst-round  same: 

You  have  five  men  en  each  side  unci  the 
i>:cle  that  wants  It  mos'    wins  It 

The  Friars,  as  the  Providenc:  players 
are  known,  must  have  wanted  it  most. 
They  won  it. 

Pew  basketball  fans  could  live  through 
the  excitement  of  another  Providence 
College,  Holy  Cross  game  Tied  at  the 
end  when  a  foul  try  could  have  won 
for  Providence — and  failed— the  Friars' 
spirit  picked  the  victory  out  of  the  over- 
time tremendous  tensions 

If  that  Holy  Cross  game  meant  such 
excitement  to  the  fans,  think  what  it 
meant  to  the  Providence  College  play- 
ers Wise  officials  said  the  uaine  was 
a  match  for  imy  ever  played  at  the  Gar- 
den Equally  wise  officials  said  that 
Providence  College  h.ad  left  its  best 
uame  there  that  night  You  could  not 
make  the  gallant  team  of  St  Louis  Uni- 
versity believe  that  a.s  the  Friars  came 
from  behind  and  clinched  the  final  vic- 
tory 62  to  59. 

Who  will  ever  forget  the  roar  of  the 
crowd  as  the  5-foot-8-inch  Friar.  Vin 
Ernst,  was  chosen  as  the  most  valuable 
player  of  the  tournament  It  i.s  a  last- 
ing cheer  to  the  littler  men  of  basket- 
ball Beyond  that,  Vin  Ernst  and  Capt 
John  Egan  were  chasen  for  the  all- 
tournament  first  team  and  ,Jini  Hadnot 
was  chosen  for  the  second 

And  every  bit  of  praise  is  a  tribute  to 
the  geojus  and  gentlemanline.ss  of  the 
Providence  coach,  Joe  Mullaney 

Not  carelessly  Is  the  Providence  Col- 
lege team  called  the  Friars.  It  is  a 
title  of  affection  that  belongs  to  the 
Dominican  ord«-  of  preachers  for 
whom  Providence  College  is  a  stirring 
monument  of  educational  excellence 
and  .superlative  manhood. 


Their  pride  is  m  the  character  of 
the  play  not  in  the  conquest.  Their 
pride  of  their  .school  attracts  to  lUs  cam- 
pus ambitious  youth  from  every  direc- 
tion prepared  to  accept  the  discipline 
and  to  s!iait'  the  dCvStiny  of  this  ^.-reat 
and  uood  school 

The  graduates  of  Pro\  ult-nce  Colle  ;e 
adoin  evrry  avenue  of  life's  etfoit  v.  ith 
ctedit  to  thein.selve.s.  service  to  tht-ii 
coniniunifips  and  «lory  to  then  .school 

Of  theii-  graduates,  a.s  of  their  playeri. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  have  the  de- 
.-siie  to  wi;i  and  the  di.scipliiie  to  win  with 
faith  anc   fanne.ss 

This  IS  a  proud  day  for  PicMdence 
College  and  its  Dominican  facultv 
For  this  i.s  not  merely  a  victory  of  the 
.score.  It  IS  a  victory  of  the  .spirit  - 
the  victoy  of  clean  sporu-.manship  It 
is  victory  in  the  setting  of  mans  rt-- 
sponsibili:y  to  his  fellow  man  and  lec- 
O'-'nition  of  the  .source  of  ail  h:->  l  ifts  and 
responsibilities — his  God 


THE    FOREIGN    AID   PROGRAM 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President  lest 
our  historians  fail  to  note  a  t;ood-  but 
belated — example  of  Senate  influence  in 
the  field  (if  foreign  policy.  I  call  attention 
to  tht-"  fact  tiiat  the  President's  foreign 
aid  me..sai;e  of  last  week  incorporates  a 
sub.stantial  number  of  recommendations 
submitted  in  1957  by  the  St-nate  s  own 
Special  Committee  To  Stiui\  the  Foreign 
Aid  Prou!  am. 

Mt-mbtrs  will  recall  that  m  19.56  the 
Senate  c.eated  a  special  committee  to 
make  exhaustive  studies  of  US  forfik;n 
a-ssistanC':"  prot;rams  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  late  Walter  Gcortjr',  and 
subsequently  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Green,  the  full  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreu  ii  Fielafiun.s  and 
ranking  members  of  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  ex- 
amined our  aid  programs,  and  submitted 
a  unanimous  report  with  a  serifvs  of 
specific  recommendatK)ns  The  activi- 
tie.s  of  the  special  committee  were  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  an  executive 
committee  consistini,'  of  Senators  Green. 
Fulbrinhr.  Ru.ssell,  Bridyes.  Smith  of 
New  Jer.'-ey    and  Knowland 

Til"  special  committee  uiili/ed  the 
.serMces  if  a  number  of  research  insti- 
tutions, ind  a.sked  a  number  of  distin- 
guished private  American  citizens  to 
conduct  on-the-spot  surveys  of  the  aid 
proyrams  around  the  world 

Reports  and  recommendations  were 
received  from  Ambassador  Norman  Ar- 
mour, retired;  Amba.ssador  David  K  E. 
Bruce,  then  retired:  Amba.ssador  JefTer- 
.son  CafT'-ry.  retired:  Dr  John  Hannah 
presiden'  of  Michigan  State  University. 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr  .  Clement 
Johnston,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
US  Chamb«'r  of  Commerce:  Dr  Lewis 
Jones,  piesident  of  Rutgers  University; 
James  Minotto.  former  MSA  Chief  in 
Portugal  and  Allan  B.  Kline,  former 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
FederatK  n 

On  the  ba.sis  of  most  extensive  study 
and  hearings,  the  special  committee  rec- 
ommended the  creation  of  a  develop- 
ment fund  to  put  economic  development 


a.s->i.st.ince  on  a  lepayable  basis,  it  rec- 
ommended a  reduced  rate  of  expend- 
itures for  military  assistance;  it  rec- 
ommended that  military  assistance  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  De- 
feii-se.  subject  to  the  foreiiai  pohcy  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State;  it  recom- 
mended unification  of  aid  and  foreiun 
!)olicie.s  abroad,  to  provide  better  co- 
■  'icimation  of  activities,  and  it  called  for 
a  reexamination  of  the  pei.sonnel  pol- 
icies of  the  foierii  aid  administratMn 
Prac'iically  all  of  these  recommer.da- 
tu>n.i — nuu  neai'y  4  year.->  old — are  found 
in  the  President '.s  foreign  aid  meivsa^e 

In  order  that  M«'mbers  may  revuv, 
the  unanimous  lecommendations  of  their 
special  committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sftit  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  committee  be  reprinted  at 
tins  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 

There  bein'.;  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mt  iidations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

\'      H»(-i 'M'.tENDATlONS    "»•     Fi'RHCN     .\H) 

Programs 

A     t  l.ARinCATION    i>»'    liBJECTIVCS   UF   POI.UV 

The  objectives  of  the  various  foreign  aid 
pr  -Krains  shniild  be  separa'.etl  ri-flned  una 
rrstattKl  a.s  necessury  by  the  executiv*- 
branch    auU     tlie    foMgrew> 

All  r-reiKii  :iid  iinUertaken  bv  the  United 
.states  .shuukl  serve  the  national  UUereslit 
I'f  the  L'lilted  States  There  are.  however, 
duerse  national  interests  mvedved  in  our 
rehiiions  with  other  nations  uud  various 
types  (jf  forelan  aid  proKrams  by  which  the*e 
Interests    may    be   served 

The  roinmlttee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  he  rcRarded  as  appropriate  objectives 
of  Ioreij?n  aid  tj  be  pursued,  us  nece.ssary 
by  separate   aid   profjrams 

I  To  iiicrease  the  effect  ueness  of  the 
tiiihtary  deten.se  of  the  Natli.u  and  to  lower 
I's  total  cost  to  the  pec>ple  of  the  United 
.■state.s 

'J  T(^  stabiii/e  hUUations  m  other  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  that  such  «uuations  in- 
voUe  the  critical  security  and  political  in- 
terests rir  the  humanitarian  concern  of  the 
United    States 

3  To  pri  mote  friendly  coiperatioti  with 
countries  Keeking  technical  assistance  in 
nvKl'Tiilzlng    their    .s<x"ieties 

4  I'o  encourage  the  evolution  of  free  P"- 
litical  and  economic  systems  in  other  ui- 
(lepeiKient  natlun.s  by  a.s.sisting  them,  on  a 
.seU-Uquidaf  ing  baslB.  in  their  economic 
il'\(!opmfnt 

r       Mil.!  TAR  Y      AtD     POLICY 

Military  aid  .should  be  continued  ar.d  ef- 
forts -onsutent  with  national  .security  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  expenditures. 

Tt\e  committee  finds  that  military  aid  Is 
cs.sential  to  the  national  defense  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  continued  On  the  basl.s 
of  its  Inquiry  it  believes  Immediate  reduc- 
tions in  co.st.s  are  {)o6.slble  and  notes  that  In 
recent  week.s  the  President  has  proposed  a 
.'.iviMg  of  tr-,00  million  In  his  January  budget 
estimates  The  committee  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  to  e.xamlne  the  budgetary 
estlmate.s  for  military  aid  for  fl.scal  year  1958 
With  a  view  to  additional  reductlcns  In 
this  connection  the  committee  calls  atten- 
tion to  three  specific  questions:  in  The 
.suitability  of  the  level  of  military  aid  and 
the  types  of  arms  being  provided  to  less  de- 
veloped countries;  (2)  the  possibility  that 
I  i)ni(>etltlon  for  arms  aid  among  recipients 
.s  adding  unduly  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
1  !i  the  (xieaiblluy  that,  in  planning  foreign 
aid  pr. -grams,  insufflcient  consideration  Is 
given  to  the  impact  of  arms  aid  as  a  factor  In 
generating  increased  needs  for  supporting 
aid. 
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Tlie  committee  further  recommenda  that 
the  appropriate  standing  oommltt«ea  of  the 
.Senate  make  a  broad  Inquiry  Into  th«  prasent 
relationship  of  military  aid  to  the  atrato^e 
Concept  of  the  defense  of  the  Unltwl  States 
1.1  order  to  determine  the  efTectlveneaa  of 
the  luterrelatioQshlp  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations on  perminent  policy  with  re- 
spect to  military  aid. 

C      NO.N-MILIT.IRT-AID    POLICY 

1  Supporting  aid  sliould  be  continued  and 
eJTorts  consistent  w.th  national  aecurlty 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  ex- 
penditure 

The  committee  bellcvea  that  the  contlnua- 
iu>n  of  supporting  al<l.  which  goea  In  large 
p.irt  to  peoples  under  critical  threat  of  Oom- 
inuiiist  aggression  or  subversion,  is  In  the 
li.itioiial  Interest.  It  also  bellevea  that  re- 
(liK-ti.ins  in  the  budgetary  estlmatea  for  flacal 
19  )8  are  possible,  and  to  that  end  urgea  the 
President  U)  reexamine  immediately  thoae 
estimates  country  by  country.  In  thU  con- 
nection. It  calls  sperlal  attention  to  the 
foilowuiK:  (1)  The  question  of  unreallatlc 
cxLhange  rates  as  they  affect  the  coat  of  cup- 
porting  aid.  (2)  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  criteria  now  being  employed  by 
the  executive  branch  In  determining  areaa 
of  critical  Importance  to  the  United  Statea 
and  emergency  situations:  and  (8)  the  quea- 
tion  of  separating  from  what  la  now  defenae 
.support  that  aid  which  in  fact  ahould  be 
chutslQed  as  development  aisaistance. 

Tlie  committee  fur-;,her  reconunenda  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  study  In 
detail  the  operation  of  supporting  aid  in 
countries  where  it  haa  assumed  significant 
proportions  and  an  .ipparently  continuing 
status,  with  a  view  to  recommending  meaa- 
u.'cs  for  orderly  reduction  of  such  aid  and, 
where  possible.  Its  elimination  through  more 
intensive  economic  development  of  euch 
countries  over  a  definite  period  of  time. 

2  Technical  assistance  should  be  oon- 
tlMied  subetantlally  cs  at  present. 

The  committee  recommenda  full  aupport 
of  this  program.  It  recommenda  further 
th.a  the  executive  branch  l>egln  now  to  con- 
Mder  additional  ways  ;n  which  this  program. 
now  named  technical  cooperation,  may  ac- 
tu.aiy  be  made  more  cooperatlYe  in  fact. 

3.  Economic  development  aaeiatance 
should  be  put  on  a  repayable  baala  through 
the   mechautsm  of  a  development  fund. 

For  reasons  noted  In  lu  conclufiiona.  the 
committee  recommenda  discontinuance  ot 
grants  for  development  assistance,  except  In- 
sof.tr  as  technical  aid  may  contribute  to  thia 
end  It  urges,  fiirther.  that  all  funda  for 
development  assistance  be  centralised  in  the 
prop-i.sed  developmen:  fuiid.  The  concept 
of  this  fund  must  not  be  that  of  a  new 
name  for  grants  or  solely  that  of  a  new 
source  of  luiiiis  on  eaf.y  terma.  The  concept 
should  be  such  as  to  permit  the  fund  to 
supplement  the  lending  operationa  of  the 
Exp'Ti-lmport  Bank  and  the  International 
B.mk.  to  promote  the  flow  of  private  capital 
ahro.id  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
private  enterprUe  within  recipient  countries. 
As  alre.idy  noted,  there  are  banlOng  and 
financing  devices  In  addition  to  loans  which 
might  we;i  be  encomjiassed  In  this  concept. 
It  is  p^jsslble.  for  extmple.  to  enviaage  the 
riVMlvlng  fund  being  used  for  Joint  invest- 
ments with  private  enterprise  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  debentures  In  national  and  re- 
gional development  b.mks  of  a  quaal-publlc 
nature  established  by  other  countries.  The 
fund  should  be  so  operated  as  to  encourage 
expanding  participation  by  private  enterprise 
In  international  development. 

D     AOMIN ISTXATION    OF    AID    PaoGXAMS 

1  Military  aid  should  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  foreign  pol- 
i-T  direction  of  this  aid  vested  In  the  Secre- 
t-^ry  of  sute. 

Present  legislation  does  provide  for  an  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  of   this  kind.     In 


practice,  the  Department  of  Defense  does 
carry  out  the  military  aid  program.  As  not- 
ed, however,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  providing  foreign  policy 
direction  to  military  aid  have  been  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration.  The  committee 
doubts  that  the  Director  Is  In  an  Influential 
enough  position  to  provide  the  type  of  for- 
eign policy  direction  which  must  be  pro- 
vided if  military  aid  Is  to  work  harmonious- 
ly with  other  a.spects  of  foreign  aid  and 
foreign  policy.  I:  strongly  urges  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  assume  responsibility  for 
giving  foreign  policy  guld.ince  to  mlUta.T 
aid. 

2.  Responsibility  for  supporting  aid  should 
rest  with  the  Secretary  cf  State. 

Supporting  aid  must  be  rpsponslve  to  con- 
tinuing changes  in  the  International  situa- 
tion and  to  events  in  recipient  countries. 
Primary  responsibility  for  registering  and  in- 
terpreting these  changes  into  foreign  policy 
rests  with    the  Secretary   of   State. 

The  committee  Is  aware  of  the  reluctance 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  to  Include 
operating  functions  In  the  Department  of 
State.  It  Is  also  aware  of  the  already  heavy 
burdens  of  his  olBce  in  making  and  admin- 
istering policy.  Operating  functions  con- 
nected with  foreign  aid  will  increase  these 
burdens.  The  committee  notes,  however, 
that  the  Instrumenu  of  government  can 
hardly  be  designed  effectively  if  they  must 
be  continually  reshaped  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing predilections  of  changing  incumbents. 

The  conunlttee  does  not,  at  this  time,  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  insist  upon  a  full 
merger  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration with  the  Department  of  State. 
The  logic  of  such  a  move  is  In  any  event 
already  compelling  such  mergers  in  many 
U.S.  diplomatic  posts  abroad,  notably  in 
Europe.  The  committee  believes  these  mer- 
gers are  In  the  interest  of  more  effective  and 
efficient  operations  and  it  Invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  to  them.  It 
suggests  that  the  Secretary  of  State  reex- 
amine his  poaition  on  this  question  with  a 
view  to  continuing  and  i4>eedlng  up  the  proc- 
esa  of  Integration  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration  into  the  Department. 
So  long  as  the  International  Coop>eratlon 
Administration  ctmtlnues  to  exist,  the  com- 
mittee urges  clarification  of  lU  present  am- 
blgnous  status  as  a  semlautonomous  agency 
within  the  Department  of  State.  It  recom- 
mends, in  this  connection,  that  responsibility 
for  supporting  aid  rests  with  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

S.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  sepa- 
rating the  administration  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  the  proposed  development  fund 
from  the  administration  of  other  forms  of 
foreign  aid. 

These  two  types  of  aid  do  not  normally 
have  immediate  political  or  military  im- 
pact. Their  long-range  effect  on  our  rela- 
tions with  other  nations,  however,  may  be 
of  the  greatest  signlflcance.  If  technical 
assistance  and  development  assistance  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  together  with  sup- 
porting aid.  as  at  present,  their  long-range 
purposefl  are  likely  to  be  obscured  and  their 
impact  reduced  by  their  being  confused  with 
more  urgent  needs  of  foreign  policy.  Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  sees  little  prospect 
of  placing  all  development  assistance  on  a 
repayable  basis,  as  can  and  should  be  done, 
if  the  intermingling  persists. 

To  make  the  maximum  economic  use  of 
the  proposed  development  fund.  Its  opera- 
tions must  be  closely  coordinated  with  those 
of  other  sources  of  capital  which  flows 
abroad.  The  committee  recommends  there- 
fore that  consideration  be  given  to  vesting 
control  of  the  proposed  development  fund 
in  a  Government  corporation  which  would 
Include  on  Its  board  of  directors  representa- 
tion drawn  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
from   the  U.S.    directorate    on    the   Interna- 


tional Bank_  from  the  Department  of  State, 
and  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

4.  Present  coordinating  arrangements  for 
interrelating  foreign  aid  policies  with  other 
activities  abroad  should  be  reexamined  by 
the  President  and  the  Senate  and  revised 
as  necessary   to  Insure  greater  effectiveness. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  US.  Information  Agency,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  other  agencies  and 
departments  as  well  as  those  of  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  various  international  organizations 
bear  a  close  relationphip  to  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  need  exists  to  study,  clarify,  and 
improve  existing  procedures  for  coordination 
of  tliese  various  activities  and  urges  both 
the  appropriation  authorities  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Senate  to  examine  this  problem  in 
detail. 

5.  Personnel  policies  for  foreign  aid  ad- 
ministration should  be  reexamined  by  the 
executive  branch  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mittee's other  recommendations  with  a  view 
to  securing  satisfactory  conditions  of  em- 
ployment for  essential  personnel  while 
limiting  the  number  of  this  personnel  by 
utilizing,  where  appropriate,  private  con- 
tractors and  universities  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel from  other  Government  departments 
in    carrying    out    the   aid    programs. 

To  the  extent  that  the  conunittee's  other 
recommendations  are  applied,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  a  aubstantial  contraction 
in  the  number  of  ofBcials  engaged  in  foreign 
aid  operations  can  be  anticipated  and.  with 
it.  Increased  effectiveness  in  these  opera - 
Uons.  So  long  as  foreign  aid  is  continued, 
however,  the  need  will  exist  for  capable 
Government  employees — military  and  ci- 
vilian— of  high  competence  in  these  opera- 
tions. These  employees  should  have  satis- 
factory conditions  of  employment  and  tenure 
as  in  fact  those  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  now  have  and  those  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  CooperaUon  Agency  would  have  if 
this  agency  were  fully  Integrated  into  the 
Department  of  State. 

To  minimize  the  number  of  aid  person- 
nel, the  conunlttee  urges  that  maximum 
utilization  be  made  of  technically  competent 
employees  from  other  departments  of  the 
Government  on  a  temporary  basis  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  aid  operations.  It  also 
lu-ges  improvement  of  present  contracting 
procedures  to  encoxirage  wider  participation 
on  the  part  of  universities  and  private  or- 
ganizations  and    firms   In   these    operations. 

E.  LEGISLATION 

1.  Future  legislation  should  make  clear 
the  distinction  of  purpose  and  function  as 
between  these  principal  categories  of  aid: 
military  aid,  supporting  aid,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  economic  development  assist- 
ance. 

The  committee  notes  that  the  legislative 
question  Involved  In  this  recommendation  Is 
not  so  much  one  of  whether  these  various 
types  of  aid  are  provided  for  In  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  or  In  two  or  more.  The 
Important  point  is  that  whatever  form  the 
legislation  takes,  the  purposes  of  each  type 
of  aid  should  be  clearly  demarcated  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  earmarked  for  each  type 
should  be  directed  to  its  speclhc  purposes 
Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Congress  to  understand  either  the  distinct 
objectives  or  the  magnitude  of  the  various 
programs.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  form 
an  evaluation  of  their  varying  efficacy.  It 
will  not  be  possil^e.  In  short,  to  control 
these  programs  In  a^responslble  fashion. 

With  particular  reference  tr>  the  propos::l 
which  has  been  made  to  place  funds  for 
military  aid  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropj-iation  the  committee  believes  that, 
if  the  President  so  desires,  this  change 
should      be     carefully     considered.     If     the 
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charge  is  made,  however,  the  (  iiiuiii'.  .fc  be- 
lieves that  Bucta  funds  should  coii'inue  to 
ue  clearly  earmarked  for  foreign  military 
aid  iind  that  Congress  should  continue  •  , 
.luth'irize  such  approprliitlous  mnu.illv 
pending  a  clear  determln,»tlon  of  the  r^'e 
of  military  aid  In  the  toUM  strategy  of  n.i- 
tional  defense. 

2  A'A  economic  development  fund  shuiild 
be  e-.tablished  to  provide  assistance  on  a 
repuyable  basis  to  other  Independent  na- 
tions for  economic  development   purposes 

The  Committee  does  not  belie'. e  that  such 
a  fund  can  be  established  on  a  busmes-slil-.e 
basis  unless  It  U  treated  apart  from  the 
other  types  of  aid.  The  one  possible  exct-p- 
tlon  is  technical  assistance  w.hi>se  purposes 
while  presently  distinct,  in  the  img  run 
(lovet.iil  with  those  of  economic  devclop- 
nir*n' 

Fiirther,  the  committee  bflie\e.s  that  this 
tund  is  too  important  to  be  set  up  in  haste 
Ii.terim  measures  may  be  necc-viary  but  tlie 
:und  should  not  be  ea?  -.bMshed  in  perma- 
nent form  until  Its  Implications  have  b»Tn 
fully  examined  by  the  e.xpcutlve  btimrh  and 
the  appropriate  commlt'ee.^  of  the  Congress 
On  the  basis  of  Its  conslderaiioii  of  tins 
question,  the  committee  rcc immends  that 
the  following  criteria  should  gtilde  the 
formation  of  such  a  fund 

1  All  bilateral  deve;  'pment  oisistaace 
other  than  that  extended  hv  the  Export - 
Import  Bank,  should  be  n-o-.  id-d  through 
tlie  proposed  revolving  fund 

2  All  development  assistance  should  be 
extended  on  the  basis  of  reuson.nble  expecta- 
tion of  repayment.  Such  aAsistitnce  must  of 
course  Involve  financial  ri.slcs  but  it  should 
not  be  a  camouflaged  form  n{  i^ant   aid 

3  The  concept  of  the  funds  function 
should  be  broader  than  the  extension  of 
soft  loans  as  heretofore  de.scrtbod  It  should 
encompass  the  use  of  other  flnaiun.il  devices 
for  encouraging  the  flow  of  capi'  il  abroad, 
including  joint  undertakings  with  private 
enterprise  and  direct  and  indirect  inve-^t- 
ments  abroad  out  of  the  ttinds  reFo;irces 

4  The  pollclea  of  the  revolving  fund 
should  be  closely  coordinated  w.th  those  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  tho  px'.sitions 
taken  by  the  U.S  representatives  m  the  In- 
ternational Bank.  To  that  end  U  ^  repre- 
sentation from  both  sources  .should  be 
broutfht   Into  the  direction   of   the   fund 

5  The  operations  of  the  fund  should  help 
I.)  encourage  the  flow  of  private  coital 
.ibrirtid  Ideally,  It  should  help  to  bring 
about  the  day  when  prlvat.e  enterprl.-^e  can 
carry  the  re«ponslblllty  for  su)>plving  capital 
for  economic  developmen"-  To  that  end 
representation  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce should  be  brouKh'  into  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fund. 

6  The  fund  should  be  operated  with  an 
awareness  of  foreign  policy  considerations. 
To  that  end.  representation  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  shouM  b«'  brought  into 
•he  direction  of  the  fund 

7  The  fund's  workintr  i  loiuil  .should  not 
b«'  provided  In  a  lump  sum  by  Congress  but 
.sliould  be  built  up  In  an  order' v  fa.shiou  by 
payments  Into  Its  capital  over  a  |>eriod  of 
years  as  the  needs  become  cle.irer  and  as 
C'onf?re»s  has  an  opportunity  to  determine 
how  soundly  It  Is  being  operated 

VI.    COlfCLCTDINC   COMMF.VTS 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  recom- 
mendations It  has  proiK)fied  invoUe  far- 
reaching  changes  In  the  concept  and  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  aid  programs  It 
recognizes  that  these  changes  c.innot  be 
brought  about  in  a  moment  Nevertheles.s 
It  believes  they  can  and  should  be  brought 
about  promptly  U  the  foreign  aid  progr.ims 
are  to  continue  to  serve  th?  national 
interests 

Tlie  committee  anticipates  th.i'  many  of 
lt.s  recommendations  can  find  expretision  in 
the  foreign  aid  legislation  for  the  fiscal  year, 
beginning  July  1,  1967.    It  believes  that  there 


can  be  .i  clarltlcation  of  the  purposes  and 
the  t\(5es  of  aid  prt>grams  II  believes  that 
a  beginning  can  be  made  on  the  atlmmis- 
trative  improvements  which  it  has  proposed 
It  believes  that  there  can  be  an  immediate 
and  discr.niiuatmg  re<lucflon  in  aid  provide<l 
on  a  grant  basis  but  U  warii>  against  the  ad- 
verse Cor  setjuences  inherent  in  indiscrimi- 
nate cuts  to  the  safetv  and  the  International 
position  of  the  United  states 

The  c)mmittee  recommends  therefore 
that  the  -Senate  cot^sider  the  President  s  pro- 
pi  is.'.ls  for  mutual  .security  legislation  for  the 
hoCal  year  beginning  July  1,  1957,  in  the 
light  of  these  immediate  expectations  It 
13    convinced    lh.it    they    are    ri-:i:.onable    e\- 

l)CCti»tiOI.S 

Further  inquiry  Into  ccrt-iin  aspects  vi 
firei^jn  aid  progriims  i.s  riexirable  .nnd  neces- 
sary Tlie  need  still  rem.'-il'is  to  examine  In 
detail  the  relattonsiilp  of  military  aid  to 
the  strategic  concepts  of  national  defense,  if 
not  thi^e  concepts  themselves  Tlie  need 
remains  to  study  in  depth  the  operation  of 
sup[>orti'ig  aid  in  many  countries  The  need 
remains  to  study  the  co<-)rdlnRtion  of  aid 
Iirogr.-inv  wl'h  v.irlfius  oversea  activities  of 
other  dep.artmeti's  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
eriiment  The  need  remains  to  ex.imlne 
fully  thf  financial  and  other  ec'-motnic  Im- 
plications of  a  revolving  fund  for  develop- 
ment prior  to  Its  establishment  in  final  form 
the  examination  to  include  the  question  of 
the  ncct  mulatlon  of  large  holdings  of  |(.x-al 
currer.ci'^  by  the  United  States  The  need 
remains  to  ex.'>mine  the  question  of  tax  in- 
c^n'Ues  and  other  devices  for  eticouraging 
the  flow  of  private  Investment  abroad 

The  special  committee  has  not  examined 
these  questions  In  detail  partly  out  of  limi- 
tations of  time  and  because  some  of  them 
full  clearly  within  the  competence  of  st.ui^.d- 
liig  committees  sf  the  Senate  Despite  th<»se 
limitations,  the  cunimlttee  is  satisfied  that 
It  has  Mibstantnlly  dis<.'hHrKed  the  re»p<')n- 
fibility  vested  in  it  bv  the  Senate  to  m.tke 
a  thfinugh  study  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.--  If  has  faind  that  the^e  proirrams 
do  serve  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
but  thi  t  they  can  be  made  to  st-rve  thoee 
interests  at  a  lower  cost  and  a  much  higher 
tl.-pree  of  effectiveness  than  Is  now  the  cose. 

The  committee  wishes  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  foreign  aid  is  not  an  end 
in  It-self  bur  is  an  Instrument  of  national 
l^olicv  The  objective  of  our  aid  poUcv  is 
to  help  create  conditions  in  the  world  which 
will  permit  the  termination  of  foreign  aid 
programs,  to  the  end  that  they  will  no  longer 
ci.institute  a  burden  on  the  .Mnerlcan  people 
The  final  proof  of  able  admlnlsf ra'ion  of 
•he  .lid  programs  will  be  evidenced  by  the 
speed  V  Ith  which  this  end   is  achieved. 
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Ml  LONG  of  Missouri  Mi  PifMch'iit 
for  the  pa 'it  17  y^ars.  j^'ople  up  and 
down  the  Mi.ssoun  River  basin  have 
cooperated  on  power  development,  f1(X)d 
rrintrol,  navii^ation.  and  irruation 
Today,  that  cooperauon  is  threatened 
a.s  the  pubhc  (X)wer  interesU->  press  their 
demand  to  .seize  the  main  benefits  of  the 
I'pstream  resfrvoiis  for  the  iipii\er 
Srafe.s 

If  the  flow  of  impounded  wuter.s  weie 
.shut  off  by  the  upnver  States,  it  would 
be  di-sa.strou-,  for  MLssouri  Kansas  Ne- 
bra-kii,  and  Iowa,  so  far  as  beiu  tlt.s  fiom 
the  NTissoiiri  River  proi^ram  are  con- 
cerned 

The  industrial  growth  of  these  Stales 
depends  on  a  bountiful  supply  of  water, 
providin;  low-^o.^t  bar..-  tniiivpoi  tation 
for  th"  bulk  comm^idities  used  by  in- 
dustiy       If   th''   !low   of  svifficient    u.tter 


for  navigation  were  .stopped,  the  lower 
States  would  be  left  witli  nothing  but 
the  btriefli.s  of  flocxl  control.  The.se  are 
important,  but  they  are  far  less  than 
what  was  iiiomi.sed  by  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan 

Pi  lor  to  the  enactmt-nt  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  pro'.4ram.  the  upper  and  lower 
rucr  States  fout;ht  for  their  special  in- 
terest<.  but  k'ot  nowhere  Later,  the  two 
ronflictiin;  jrroup^  Kot  totether  and.  with 
the  ht  Ip  of  ConL:ie.>s.  adopted  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plm  The  result  has  been  an 
unprecedented  .seiies  of  manmade 
d:im  .  These  re'^eivoirs  e.xtend  all  the 
way  fiom  it-.e  South  Dakota-Nebraska 
!ine  to  thf  upper  reaches  of  northern 
Montana 

Ironically  (  i.ouih.  the  mo.^t  impressive 
nams  under  the  piot;ram  have  been  made 
by  the  State-  which  now  are  trying  to 
seize  all  of  the  benefits  In  the  early 
liMOs  when  the  cooperation  program  was 
first  propo.-ed  it  was  suj:eested  that  elec- 
trical facilities  be  constructed  to  pro- 
vide 758.000  kilowatts  Texlay.  the  cur- 
rent rapacity  of  the  upstream  dams 
totals  U05  000  kilowatts  The  estimated 
eapacitv  under  the  present  Pick-Sloan 
plan  calls   for   over   2   million   kilowatts 

To  permit  the  uiinvcr  States  of  the 
Missouri  River  basin  to  .seize  all  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  would 
result  in  destruction  of  the  very  mean- 
iiu:  of  the  word  cooperation,  '  to  say 
nothiiiK  of  the  destruction  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  itself 

Mr  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  editoiials  from  the  Kan.sas 
City  Star,  dated  March  21  and  March  23. 
be  pMiifed  111  the  Hecord. 

There  beiiik;  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

jFrom  rlir  K.n.sas  City  Star,  Mar  21.  li*61  | 
I/^\^rR  Mi.ssoi-Ri  Basi.n  Unde*  Attack 
After  m.my  months  of  threats  the  public 
(Kiwer  interests  of  the  upper  Ml.s*ouri  ba.«in 
I1...0  moved  to  seize  the  main  l^eneflt  of  the 
upstream  reservoirs  for  the  uprlver  States 
.Sp»-aking  through  their  Senators,  they  have 
asked  the  President  to  shut  off  the  flow  of 
impounded  waters  for  use  down.stream  In 
Missouri     Kansas    Ncljraska.   and  Iowa 

The  attack,  specltically.  Is  aimed  at  stop- 
ping the  flow  of  water  for  na\igatlon  But 
the  scope  of  the  nsj-.iult  is  riiu<-h  brrmde- 
The  Missouj-i  River  program  (the  Plck-.SI  «an 
plan  I  was  set  up  f'^r  the  development  of  the 
Mis.'^ouri  basin  through  all  the  beneiUs  that 
c>>me  from  flood  control  and  the  impound- 
ing of  water  behind  the  big  dams  To  the 
upriver  States  hydrociec'ric  power  i.s  the 
i)asls  for  industrial  development  ,ind  irrig.i- 
tion  is  the  ine.ois  o!  developing  agriculture 
Firtl^er  down  the  river  the  hope  for  in- 
dusfria!  growth  depends  on  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  water  for  industries  atid  low-cost 
Uarge  transportatMn  for  the  bulk  commod- 
ities used  by  industry 

Tlie  proposal  for  shutting  off  the  flow  of 
water  would  deny  the  downriver  States 
their  share  in  the  gr  .wth  promised  by  the 
tremi-iid  ms  lax  invest  ment  In  the  greatest 
.■.eries  of  reservoirs  ever  built  by  man  Of 
course  it  would  leave  the  downriver  States 
with  the  benefits  >f  fl(H)d  c-ntrol  whhh  Is 
very  important  But  far  more  was  prom- 
ised by  the  Plck-Sluun  plan 

If  this  move  succeeds  it  will  be  a  con- 
spicuous failure  to  keep  faith  by  uprlver 
States.  The  dams  were  made  possible  only 
because  the  whole  basin  Joined  m  a  com- 
mon effort 
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Prior  to  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  the  upper 
and  lower  river  States  fought  for  their  spe- 
cial Interests  and  got  nowhere.  The  dry 
Northern  States  tr.ed  to  sell  the  Department 
c>f  Interior  plans  for  Irrigation  and  public 
}x<wer  with  the  participation  of  the  States 
downstream.  TTielr  spokesman  was  W.  Q. 
Sloan    of    the    Interior   Department. 

At  the  same  time  the  downstream  Inter- 
ests gave  their  support  to  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
nt'cis  plan  for  Missouri  River  development. 
Tlie  Corp;  of  Engineers  concentrated  on 
il'xtd  control  and  the  stored  water  that  could 
be  used  for  navigation  and  Industrial 
growth  The  spearhead  of  this  plan  was 
Col  Lewis  A.  Pick  (later  Chief  of  Engineers 
and    a    lieutenant  general). 

At  the  end  of  V/orld  War  n.  the  two  oon- 
fllcting  groups  faced  the  fact  that  neither 
could  succeed  a  one  They  Joined  forces 
and  C<<ngre8s  pu:  the  two  plans  together 
into  the  one  big  program  known  as  the 
Pick -Sloan    plan. 

Working  together  for  their  mutual  pur- 
ixibes.  the  two  gr>ui>8  and  the  two  depart- 
ments of  Government  were  able  to  achieve 
an  unprecedented  series  of  manmade  dams. 
The  reservoirs  now  extend  all  the  way  from 
the  S«.)uth  Dakota-Nebraska  line  to  the  far 
reaches    of    the   river   in    northern   Montana. 

This  great  publ.c  works  project  is  a  monu- 
ment to  cooperation.  It  has  already  virtu- 
ally ended  the  threat  of  big  floods  on  the 
main  stem  of  tl^ie  Missouri.  Several  more 
years  may  be  required  to  give  the  reservoirs 
the  amount  of  v.-ater  Intended  for  perma- 
nent   storage. 

Already  It  has  been  possible  to  raise  the 
c»>mmitment8  for  hydroelectric  power  above 
the  original  plan  TTie  lower-river  States 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of  an  as- 
sured supply  of  water.  But  the  overall  de- 
velopment expected  from  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  Is  still  in  Its  early  stages.  If  It  con- 
tinues as  planned  the  future  Is  almost 
limitless 

Now  the  bic  Jcb  Is  to  keep  the  principle 
that  made  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  possible. 
riiat  principle  L>  cooperation — cooperation 
for  the  benefit  oj  the  whole  Missouri  basin. 
if  the  uprlver  States  were  permitted  to  get 
by  with  their  destructive  maneuver  the 
whole  caiise  of  American  river  development 
would  suffer  No  part  of  the  country  would 
be  able  to  count  on  any  commitments  that 
ml^^ht  be  made  by  an  administration  or 
Congress 

We  would  say  this  Is  the  time  for  all  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  In  this  part  of  the 
country  to  start  fighting.  And  the  challenge 
should  stir  action  among  all  other  Members 
of  Congress  who  believe  In  the  multiple 
piirp«j6cs  of  sound  river  development. 


I  From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Mar.  23,  1961) 
ELErTRic  Power  Prom  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan 

The  effort  of  the  upstream  public  power 
crowd  to  blow  up  the  whole  cooperative 
plan  of  Missouri  basin  development  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  production  of  public 
ixiwer  at  Pick-Sloan  dams  Is  expanding  rap- 
idly This  16  a  move  to  destroy  the  plan  that 
is  showing  results  for  the  whole  Missouri 
basin  And  the  most  impressive  gains  are 
bem^  made  In  the  States  that  are  now  try- 
ing to  seize  all  the  benefits  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
program  except  food  control. 

In  the  early  liMO's  when  W.  Glenn  Sloan 
oi  the  Interior  Department  proposed  his  river 
plan  he  suggest«(d  construction  of  facilities 
to  produce  758. COO  kilowatts  of  electricity. 
Tocijiy  the  current  capacity  of  four  big  up- 
.'tream  dams— IVirt  Peck,  Garrison.  I^>rt 
Handall  and  Gtkvlns  Point — totals  905,000 
kil(«»att6.     And  much  more  is  coming. 

The  ultimate  capacity  under  the  IPck- 
Sloan  plan  of  cooperation  calls  for  3,048,000 
kilowatts,  nearly  three  times  the  original 
proposal  Next  year,  the  first  units  of  a  new 
595.000-kllowatt  Installation  will  be  avail- 
able with  completion  of  the  big  Oahe  Res- 


ervoir. Big  Bend,  to  be  completed  In  1964, 
win  provide  additional  capacity  of  468,000. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  Big  Bend 
originally  was  planned  as  a  100,000-unit 
operation.  But  changes  were  made  and  a 
new  site  selected  to  provide  for  a  far  greater 
capacity.  Thus  two  new  dams  will  more 
than  double  the  present  power  output 

Of  course,  water  Is  required  to  run  the 
generators.  It  Is  true  that  for  several  years 
precipitation  In  the  northern  areas  has  been 
less  than  normal.  Still,  the  reservoirs  aren't 
about  to  run  dry  And  It  isn't  a  case  of 
using  separate,  distinct  quantities  of  water 
for  each  dam.  The  same  flow  runs  through 
all  generating  facilities.  The  main  addi- 
tions will  come  from  more  generators,  not 
from  a  huge  storage  of  water. 

People  up  and  down  the  river  have  sup- 
ported power  development  -together  with 
the  other  essentials  of  basin  development. 
flood  control,  navigation  and  Irrigation— for 
17  years.  But  if  the  public  power  interests 
now  Intend  to  press  their  demand  for  sole 
benefits  from  the  river,  they  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  continuing  cooperation  from  people 
Interested  In  the  Industrial  growth  of  Mis- 
souri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  Is  a  poor  time  for 
the  power  group  to  move  to  wreck  the  very 
foundations  of  the  sticceedmg  Pick-Sloan 
program. 


WRITINGS  OP  FELIX  S.  COHEN 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  my  first  election  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  had  the  privilege  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Felix  Cohen,  the 
outstanding  legal  authority  on  Ameri- 
can Indians.  I  came  to  value  his  coun- 
sel greatly,  not  only  on  Indian  affairs, 
but  also  on  immigration  legislation  and 
on  other  problems  affecting  under- 
privileged groups.  I  was  greatly  sad- 
dened by  hi.s  premature  death  in  1953. 

To  make  certain  that  his  writings  are 
kept  alive,  Mr.  Cohen's  widow,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Cohen,  has  over  the  years  patiently  and 
persistently  worked  on  the  preparation 
of  a  volume  of  Mr.  Cohen's  most  impor- 
tant articles.  Tiie  book  which  she  pro- 
duced, and  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, is  a  reflection  of  Felix  Cohen  and 
his  life.  His  devotion  to  the  causes  in 
which  he  believed,  his  inner  drive,  and 
the  discipline  with  which  he  ordered  his 
Ufe.  made  it  possible  for  him  to  crowd 
into  the  years  that  were  allotted  to  him 
three  distinct  careers — that  of  a  legal 
philosopher,  that  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
pert on  American  Indian  law,  and  that 
of  a  respected  citizen  spokesman  for 
liberal  democratic  thought.  The  new- 
book  serves  indeed  as  a  monument  to 
his  achievements  in  each  of  these  fields. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  the  review  of  the  book  which  appears 
in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 
The  review  was  written  by  Justice  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Pertinent  Retlections  on  Democratic 
iNsrrrtmoNs 

THI  LEGAL  CONSCIENCE:  SELECTED  PAPERS  OF 
FELIX  S.  COHEN.  EDITID  BT  LUC  T  KRAMER 
COHEN.  FOREWORD  RY  FELIX  FRANKFURTER. 
INTRODUCTION     BT    EUGENE    V.    ROETOW. 

(By  'William  O.  Douglas 

This  volume  Is  a  collection  of  a  few  of  the 
articles    and   reviews    that    Felix   S.    Cohen 


wrote  in  the  brief  years  he  was  with  us.  Son 
of  the  distinguished  philosopher  Morris  R. 
Cohen,  the  author  spent  most  of  his  career 
(after  obtaining  both  doctorate  and  law  de- 
grees before  he  was  25)  as  Assistant  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  where  he 
was  concerned  with  drafting  legislation  deed- 
ing with  our  natural  resources.  Immigration 
and  resettlement  programs,  and,  especially, 
with  the  American  Indian.  After  entering 
private  practice  in  1948  he  became  general 
counsel  of  the  Association  on  American  In- 
dian Affairs  and  continued  to  teach  and 
write  about  the  law.  He  died  in  1953  at  the 
ai;e  of  46. 

Materials  from  Cohen's  published  books 
are  not  Included.  Neither  are  the  illuminat- 
ing briefs  he  filed  In  the  Court  when  he  was 
on  the  Solicitors  staff  of  Interior  or  in  pri- 
vate practice  In  other  words,  many  of  the 
original  creations  of  this  amazing  young 
man  arc  miE.sing  from  this  volume.  That 
is  not  a  criticism,  for  the  book  Includes  arti- 
cles and  reviews  largely  unavailable  to  the 
:'.verage    reader. 

They  are  organized  Into  three  books; 
•Logic.  Law,  and  Ethics";  "The  Indians 
Quest  for  Justice";  "The  Philosophy  of 
American  Democracy."  The  first  book — 
"Logic.  Law.  and  Ethics"— reveals  the  au- 
thor as  a  worthy  companion  of  his  eminent 
father.  These  essays  emit  penetrating  shafts 
of  light  into  troubled  fields:  "property  is 
a  function  of  inequality";  the  "actual  value  ' 
of  the  property  of  a  public  utility  is  "a 
function  of  i.he  court's  decision";  one  may 
suspect  that  a  court  would  not  consistently 
hide  behii:d  "a  barrage  of  transcendential 
nonsense  '  about  due  process  if  -'the  grounds 
of  its  decisions  were  such  as  could  be  pre- 
sented without  shame  to  the  public";  tlie 
Restatement  of  the  Law  is  "the  last  long 
drawn-out  gasp  of  a  dying  tradition,"  etc. 

Bentham,  Langdell,  Cardozo,  Holmes,  Veb- 
len,  Kant.  Spinoaa.  Frank  and  many  other 
Jurists  and  philosophers  are  put  to  the  test 
of  logic,  noufense  and  comjnonpense  He 
sees  In  lawyers'  and  Judges'  talk  not  logic 
but  feelings,  not  Immutable  principles  but 
the  visceral  reactions  of  differing  individuals. 
He  is  devastating  in  his  analysis  of  court  de- 
cisions when  he  uses  what  he  calls  "word 
magic."  The  stimulating  first  book  In  this 
volume  might  be  summed  up  in  one  of  the 
closing  sentences.  "We  are  all  blind  men  re- 
porting on  an  elephant." 

The  second  book — "The  Indian's  Que^t  for 
Justice  " — reflects  the  philosophy  behind  Co- 
hen's monumental  work  "Handbook  of  Fed- 
eral Indian  Law"  (1941).  It  is  in  this  field 
that  I  knew  the  man  best.  No  mind  that 
ever  delved  Into  Indian  affairs  was  keener. 
more  discerning,  more  enlightened.  There  Is 
wisdom,  compassion  and  depth  of  under- 
standing. The  Job  of  "Americanizing  the 
white  man  "  seemed  to  him  to  come  ahead 
of  "Americanizing  the  Indian." 

There  are  sentences  that  should  stop  the 
dogmatist  In  his  tracks:  "None  of  us  knows 
enough  about  the  other  fellow's  way  of  life 
to  have  a  right  to  wipe  It  out."  There  are 
illuminating  analyses  that  end  in  statements 
such  as  this:  "It  Is  plain  to  see  that  Indian.-; 
are  not  second-class  citizens;  they  are  not 
wards;  they  are  not  under  guardlanslilp, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  of  other  citizens,  not  eventually  but 
now  "  No  minority  ever  had  a  more  faithful 
advocate. 

The  final  book — "The  Philosophy  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy" — is  a  penetrating  analysis  of 
the  Institutions  of  government  and  of  busi- 
ness. The  mucilage  of  the  social  order  and  of 
international  relationships  Is  examined  with 
freshness  and  courage.  The  problems  of  the 
pluralistic  society  at  home  and  across  the 
world  are  put  in  new  perspective.  There  Is 
down-to-earthness  in  such  a  statement  as, 
"Americans  •  •  •  have  generally  been  more 
interested  in  avoiding  the  worst  government 
than  in  achieving  the  best." 
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ColimlaJlsm  Is  •ubj«ct*d  to  a  <(h,iMer'.ni< 
rrltielam.  The  rol*  of  the  Immigrant  Is  )?tv- 
e\\  new  dlmenslODB.  Puerto  Rico  is  reap- 
praised, and  the  dragons  of  over^xipulatlon, 
(l«»arth  of  naturml  reBources  and  racism  are 
txposed  Relatloas  with  the  Communist 
hiocs  in  the  world  are  questioned  and  new 
ipproAches  sufgested,  such  as  dropping 
pirarhutes  of  rtc«  and  corn  over  Red  China 
III  immeroua  reviews  near  the  end  of  the 
ixMtk  he  chases  away  many  hobgoblins  which 
we  tend  to  fear,  and  he  teaches  us  V.-.e  high 
fo«t   of  prejudice. 

This  is  a  book  for  students  of  fih-ioIokv 
jjoUtical  science,  philosophy  nnd  l.iw  It  is 
provocative  to  the  lawyer  or  ofllrlal  who  is 
willing  to  have  bis  favorite  preiudi'  es  dis- 
robed It  makes  a  mockery  of  jur-^jps  who 
insist  that  if  they  were  not  imprisoned  by 
the  law  they  could  do  Justice 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prosidont.  i.s 
there  further  morning  bu.sincss'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  Uiere 
further  mornuiB  busmfis?  If  not  morn- 
ini;  buMness  is  closed 


PHI  DELTA  KAPPA  NATIONAL  PRO- 
FESSIONAL FRATERNTTY  EN  EDU- 
CATION ENDORSES  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  SCHOOLS  PROGRAM 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  a  statement  of  position  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  endorsing  President  Kennedys 
proeram  of  Federal  aid  to  education 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1021.  the  acimin- 
i.stration's  Federal  aid  to  schools  pro- 
posal. I  am  highly  pleased  that  this  well- 
informed  organization  is  .supporting  this 
proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimoiu  con.se nt  to  have  the 
text  of  the  statement  of  position  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  90,0O0-member  pro- 
Tesslonal  fraternity  In  education,  views  most 
TAvorably  the  President's  propfisals  for  Ren- 
pral  aid  to  education  as  presented  in  the 
Presidential  message  of  February  20  and 
through  the  provisions  of  S  1021  In  all 
categories  of  Federal  assistance  we  t>elieve 
the  amounts  called  for  are  modest  and  rep- 
resent the  absolute  minimum  at  which  the 
new  program  should  be  Initiated 

We  at^ree  that  the  Individual  SUttes  should 
determine  how  grants  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  shall  t>e  divided  be- 
tween school-buUdlng  constructlor.  and 
teachers  salaries,  and  we  partif'ularly  ap- 
plaud the  equalisation  feature  that  would 
help  those  States  of  lesser  ability  to  pay  for 
ijetter  educational  services  Firiher  we 
iigree  that  grants  or  loans  from  any  ^overn- 
nienial  source  to  nonpublic  elementary  ai;d 
-secondary  schools  would  repudiate  the  lung- 
established  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  State  and  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
our  free  tax -supported  publio  school  systen^ 

Finally,  we  would  encourage  a  .sub.■^tantlal 
Increase  In  the  appropriation  for  support  of 
the  cuop>eratlve  research  prugran;  of  the 
Oflice  of  Education.  The  iinprt)\.en;f-nt  of 
education  in  all  phases  and  on  all  levei-s  de- 
pends on  the  discovery  and  developnifiit  of 
new  knowledge  and  new  techniques  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  through  educa- 
tional research.  The  Immediate  pres.sures  on 
■State  and  local  school  authorities  for  sup- 
p<^irt  of  the  existing  program  and  the  demon- 
strated neglect  by  these  units  of  g')-,ernnient 
to  provide  funds  for  educatumal  research 
prove  that  this  is  an  area  which  demands 
Federal  attention. 

Signed  Charles  R.  Foster  president  A  C'> 
Clark,  first  vice  president:  Gordon  I  Swan- 
^>n.  second  vice  president;  Russel  Merkel, 
recording  secretary;  Arthur  S.  Arnesen, 
comptroller. 


NAV.AJO  IRRIGATION  AND  SAN 
JUAN-CH.AMA  PROJECTS,  NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD  \U  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
f*ration  of  S-m.-itr  bill  107,  Calendar  No 
72 

The  motu  n  was  agreed  to;  and  llie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  tlie 
bill  'S.  107'  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  tiie  Navajo  Indian  iirication 
project  and  the  initial  staKe  of  the  San 
Juan-Ch^ma  project  a.s  participating 
project.*;  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
l>roject,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  time  tiie  ab.sence  of 
a  quorum  may  be  sutrKf'sted,  v.ithouf 
liavmg  the  time  required  for  it  charged 
to  the  time  allotted  under  the  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  on  yesterday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  i^  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pirsidenl.  I 
now   suggest   the  ab.ser.ri'   ut    a  quorum 

Tiie  PRFSIDING  OEFICEl^.  I  hf 
clerk  will  call  the  roil 

The  Chief  Clirk  procec-ded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pi  .sideiU  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  bo  re.scmdcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCEH  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.s«  nt  that  the  comnuttee 
amendments  may  be  adopted  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection"' 

There  beinK  no  object i<in,  thie  com- 
mitter am':'nd!nt'iits  were  ajimd  to  en 
bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows 

On  pige  6  line  5  after  "iVO  Stat  105i'. 
to  Insert  '"as  .imended  by  section  9  of  the 
.Act  <if  Ju  le  27  ir)60  i  74  Stnt  277  i".  on  pnpe 
13     after   line    12     to   lu.stTt    a   new  section    as 

follows 

■  rirc"  9  In  the  opera';  >n  and  rnainten.tnce 
of  all  facilities,  authoriz»tl  h\  KeUeral  law 
and  under  the  j  irLsdiction  and  supers  usion 
of  the  Secret. irv  of  the  I:itorl..r.  in  the  hasin 
of  the  Colorado  Hlver  'he  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  dire'^ted  to  r^mply  with  the  appli- 
cable pro'.  Islons  'f  the  Color. kIi  Ricer  loin- 
pact.  the  Uppt-r  C'oiorido  Hlver  Basin  com- 
pact, the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  .Act.  the 
Boulder  Canyon  I'roject  .Adjustment  .\ct,  and 
the  treaty  with  the  tTnlted  .Mexican  States, 
m  the  st(.>ragc  ;ind  rvlcise  if  water  f:  an  res- 
ervoirs :n  the  Cokirado  Hiver  Basin  In  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretftrv  of  the 
Interior  to  .so  cfimply  any  St.ite  of  the  Colo- 
rado Hiver  Bosin  may  maintain  an  iiction  in 
the  Suprerr.e  C  )Urt  of  the  Uiiited  SUites  to 
enforce  the  pr -vi.'.ions  of  this  section,  and 
consent  Is  given  tf)  the  Joinder  of  the  United 
States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  f.r  suits,  as  .i 
defendant  or  otherwise   " 

On  page   14,  at   the  beelnr.it'.R  of  line  4    to 
change  the  section  number  from  "9     to     10 
and  at   the   begirning  of  line   15    to  change 
the  section   number  fri  m    "lO"  to     11". 


Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  are 
there  any  additional  amendments  to  be 
uffered? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1  he 
bill  IS  open  to  further  amendment  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engro.ss- 
ment  of  the  amendments  and  the  tiiird 
readinp  of  th-  bill 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  kx'fore  we  approach  thud 
readiiiK.  the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico 
IS  m  charue  of  the  time  on  his  side 
IXh\s  he  wish  to  speak  further  on  llie 
bill  • 

Mr  ANDERSON  No  I  occupied  tlie 
floor  for  an  hour  and  a  half  last  nmht 
I  would  be  prepared  to  answer  questions 
on  tlie  bill.  I  understood  tiiat  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  desired  to  spef«k  on 
the  bill.  If  there  are  other  Senators 
who  desire  to  speak  on  it  we  could  allot 
some    time   to    them 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
time  IS  conlio'.Ied  What  is  the  time 
.Situation  ' 

The  PRESIDING  C:)FFICER  1  he 
minority  ie.ider  controls  the  time  m 
op{"M)Mt  :on 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Presid.  nt.  I  ask 
unan:m'.us  con'er.t  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  be  ciivm  such  time  as  he 
dcsiies  to  usf 

Ml  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  How 
much  time  is  available  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  One 
hour   is   available   on   each   side, 

Mr  DIHKSEN,  Mr  President,  what 
i-s  the  parliamentary  situation' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment 

Mr  DIRKSEN  How  much  time  has 
bt-rn  u.sod'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
proponents  ha\e  used  22  minutes,  and 
the  opponents  have  u.sed  3  minutes 

Mr  DIRKSKN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
L'O  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from   DelaiAaie 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  yesterday  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  which  contained  appropriations  of 
approximatelv  $3  billion  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  practically  all  of 
which  will  hf'lp  that  Department  to  keep 
.suppotluv;  vauous  aKncullural  com- 
mu'lities  of  whuh  we  have  an  over- 
abundance 

Several  hundred  million  dollars  of 
tlial  $.1  billion  will  be  used  by  the  I3epart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  make  payments 
under  what  is  called  the  soil  bank  plan — 
payments  to  American  farmers  to  take 
out  of  production  .some  of  our  yood 
ai^i  icallural  productive  land 

We  now  have  a  bill  before  us  which 
proposes  lo  appropriate  $221  million, 
most  of  whi(  h  will  uo  to  irri';ate  land, 
thereby  increasing  the  jjroductivlty  of 
2:?0, 000  acres  of  land. 

It  does  not  make  any  .sense  on  one 
day  fo  pa.ss  a  bill  appropriating  S3  bil- 
lion, a  substantial  part  of  which  will  be 
paid  to  farmers  to  take  out  of  produc- 
tion .some  of  our  pre.sent  productive 
land  and  then  today  to  turn  aroimd  and 
pa.ss  another  bill  authorizing  the  pay- 
ment of  $220  million  which  will  increase 
Uie  production  of  230,000  acres  of  land 


at  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  ranging  as 
hmh  as  $1,000  an  acre. 

I  know,  as  tfie  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico has  pointed  out,  that  part  of  these 
costs  will  be  allocated  to  industrial  and 
municipal  service  of  water.  Even  so,  we 
lu.ve  very  little  indication  that  that  will 
be  repaid.  In  that  connection,  I  will 
take  the  figures  in  the  committee  report. 
The  report  shows  that  110,630  acres, 
which  are  allocated  in  the  so-called 
Navajo  tract,  are  represented  as  ex- 
pected to  cost  about  $135  million. 

In  the  committee  repwrt,  it  is  admitted 
that  only  $21  million  is  on  the  basis  of 
being  repayable  in  from  50  to  100  years. 
If  I  am  in  error,  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  correct  me. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  amount  is  re- 
payable; but  under  the  Leavitt  Act,  those 
amounts  which  are  advanced  to  the  In- 
dians for  irrigation  projects  are  not  re- 
imbursable until  the  Indians  dispose  of 
the  land,  if  they  dispose  of  the  land,  or 
until  the  tribe  disposes  of  the  land. 
Then  the  amounts  might  be  reimburs- 
able. I  do  not  believe  that  will  happen. 
Therefore.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  $134 
million  is  not  reimbursable. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico;  that  was 
as  I  understood  it.  Therefore,  we  have  a 
situation  under  which  we  are  paying 
approximately  $135  miUion  to  bring  into 
production  this  110,000  acres  of  land,  or 
an  average  cost  of  $1,227  an  acre. 

In  addition,  I  understand  that  this 
project  is  presented  on  the  basis  that  it 
will  provide  work  for  about  18,000  to 
20,000  Navajos  and  will  provide  an  Im- 
proved standard  of  living.  But,  again, 
if  we  use  a  figure  of  20.000,  this  would 
represent  a  cost  of  $6,750  per  capita. 
If  such  an  exp>enditure  is  necessary  why 
not  make  such  an  expenditure  directly 
through  the  Indian  service  appropria- 
tions? 

Then  we  find  there  are  120,900  acres 
which  are  to  pet  water  under  the  bill, 
none  of  which  is  in  the  Navajo  Indian 
tract  at  all.  AltoRether  there  are  230,000 
acres  of  new  land  being  brought  Into 
prc->duction  under  this  bill  at  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  from  $445  to  $1,200  per 
acre, 

Mr  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ddaware  knows  that  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Navajo  tract  it  relates  to 
another  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  are  two  sec- 
tions to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tills  Is  not  a  per 
capita  charge  against  Navajo  land  alone, 
becau.se  the  $134  million  involves  a  canal 
wnich  will  bring  water  for  municipal 
purix)ses  down  to  the  city  of  Gallup.  It 
w  HI  be  for  the  enlargement  of  a  canal  to 
brinR  water  down  to  a  community  to  be 
called  Navajo,  where  the  Navajos  are 
planning  to  expend  $7y2  million  for  the 
erection  of  a  sawmill.  All  the  water 
^vhich  will  be  used  In  that  community 
and  for  the  sawmill.  Is  also  to  be  served 
by  the  canal.  Nor  does  it  Involve  a  por- 
tion to  be  charged  to  the  Arizona  Power 


Co.,  which  is  building  a  large  plant  in 
the  Four  Comers  area,  from  which  it 
will  carry  power  to  the  city  of  Phoenix. 
Those  projects  must  be  included  in  the 
general  outline  of  the  bill,  even  though 
they  are  not  chargeable  to  the  agricul- 
ture feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true,  but  the  Senator  has  spoken  of  only 
the  part  of  the  bUl  dealing  with  the 
Navajo  Reservation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  that  comes  to 
$134  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  all  should  properly  be  charged 
against  the  110.000  acres  that  will  be 
served,  becaase  additional  facilities  will 
be  served.  I  used  last  night  the  figure  of 
$1,000  an  acre.  I  will  stand  by  that 
figure. 

Mr.  WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  that  will  go  for  irriga- 
tion costs,  £is  explained  by  the  committee 
report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  but  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  understand 
that  all  the  land  which  the  Navajos  will 
farm,  with  the  exception  of  about  7,000 
acres,  is  now  inside  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion. It  is  contemplated  that  those  7.000 
acres  will  also  be  brought  inside  the 
reservation  on  an  exchange  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true;  but  we  still  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  at  a  minimum  approxi- 
mately $1,000  an  acre  will  be  spent  to- 
ward irrigating  this  particular  110,000 
acres  of  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  With  that  state- 
ment, I  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
paying  $1,000  an  acre  in  that  area  for 
this  110,630  acres  to  bring  it  into  pro- 
duction, or  to  increase  its  productive 
capacity,  at  a  time  when  under  the  bill 
we  passed  yesterday  we  will  pay  $3  bil- 
lion to  support  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, or  to  dispose  of  them  at  a  great  loss, 
and  then  in  addition  pay  farmers  to  take 
some  of  their  productive  land  out  of 
production. 

It  is  a  contradictorj'  policy  to  pass  on 
one  day  a  bill  to  pay  from  $40  to  $50 
an  acre  per  year  under  the  soil  bank 
plan,  to  have  farmers  take  land  out  of 
production,  and  then  turn  around  and 
advance  $1,000  an  acre  to  bring  other 
land  into  production. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Except  that  this 
proposal  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
crops  which  will  not  compete  with  crops 
in  production  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
because  even  though  the  land  proposed 
to  be  brought  into  production  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  com  or  wheat,  it 
will  produce  sorghum  and  other  types  of 
feed  grains.  It  will  increase  supplies  of 
agriculture  commodities. 

By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  when 
It  was  said  that  we  could  increase  the 
acreage  of  sugar  in  this  country  by  a 
million  acres  it  would  take  out  of  pro- 
duction a  million  acres  of  some  other 
crops. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  if  it  is 
true  that  out  of  the  $136  million,  only 
$21  million  is  reimbursable. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  explained  before 
the  able  minority  leader  came  iuto  the 
Chamber  that  $134  million  or  $135  mil- 
lion— I  shall  not  quibble  over  the  dif- 
ference— under  the  Leavitt  Act  is  not  re- 
imbursable. But  this  proposal  does  not 
apply  only  to  this  project.  Any  Indian 
irrigation  project  is  not  reimbursable 
until  the  Indian  sells  the  land.  If  the 
Indian  disposes  of  the  land,  or  if  the 
tribe  disposes  of  the  land,  it  then  be- 
comes reimbursable.  But  so  long  as  the 
Indian  owns  the  land,  the  amount  is  not 
reimbursable.  This  fact  is  based  on  a 
long  series  of  actions  under  the  Leavitt 
Act.  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
for  a  generation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  interested 
only  in  this  question:  What  is  the  net 
amount  which  will  be  taxed  against  the 
Treasury  of  the  $135  million,  if  only  $21 
milUon  is  reimbursable  as  such? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  About  $110  million 
will  not  be  reimbursable  and  is  a  direct 
charge  to  the  Treasury,  until  the  Indians 
make  some  disposition  of  the  land. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  I  hope 
the  Navajos  will  never  dispose  of  this  ir- 
rigation district.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  is  a  long- 
time charge  against  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  has  been  the 
record  in  other  districts?  Have  there 
been  comparable  situations,  and  how- 
much  actually  was  recaptured? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  said 
is  correct,  but  he  is  speaking  only  of  the 
Navajo  irrigation  project,  which  is  the 
first  part  of  the  bill.  If  we  move  over 
to  the  other  part  of  the  bill,  which  deals 
with  the  proposed  irrigation  projects  on 
the  San  Juan-Chama  districts  to  pro- 
vide water  for  another  120,000  acres  of 
land,  not  a  part  of  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, we  would  get  a  truer  picture  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  a  better  comparison  of 
the  payments  on  other  irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  understood  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  to  ask  what 
has  been  the  record  of  repayment.  I 
was  ready  to  admit  that  the  record  of 
repayment  is  poor.  But  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  particular  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  everywhere  over  the  whole 
country.  Some  of  them  have  been 
undertaken  in  accordance  with  treaty 
obligations.  When  that  happens,  the 
United  States  does  have  a  loss  when  it 
fulfills  treaty  requirements. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  a  treaty  in- 
volved in  this  instance? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Navajos  have 
been  suing  the  Federal  Government  for 
a  long  time.  There  has  been  a  removal 
of  the  Navajos  physically  from  their 
reservation,  and  then  a  moving  back  to 
the  reservation.  In  that  treaty,  the 
Federal  Government  agreed  to  provide 
schools  for  every  30  Navajos.  It  has 
never  done  so.  It  is  approaching  that 
problem  now.  The  Federal  Government 
has  never  fulfilled  that  treaty  obligation. 
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It  has  many  other  obligations,  Includ- 
ing the  provldlxig  of  homes  for  the  Nav- 
aios.  We  hope  that  providing  homes 
for  some  10,000  or  15,000  Navajos  will 
remove  that  part  of  the  litigation  from 
the  courts  and  permit  the  Navajos  to 
stay  on  the  grotind.  We  hope  that  will 
be  done.  I  do  not  represent  that  that 
will  be  a  complete  offset  of  their  claims 
against  the  Government,  but  that  is 
bemc;  done  through  agreement  in  re- 
sponse to  a  long-standing  treaty  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Has  any  opinion  been 
rendered  by  the  Department  of  AtvicuI- 
ture  with  respect  to  this  matter':* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  rep>ort  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ha.s  approved 
this  bill.  It  is  my  understandintr — and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  can  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong — that  an  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  not 
requested  by  the  Senators  committee 
Is  that  correct?  Has  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  made  any  recommendations 
m  connection  with  this  proposal,  or  has 
his  opinion  been  asked  In  connection  with 
the  bill  before  us  today? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  would  not  say 
whether  anyone  In  the  Department  of 
A^rriculture  was  asked  again  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill.  I  think  not.  This 
is  a  bill  which  twice  passed  the  Senate 
and  in  the  early  stages  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  re- 
quested. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
parties  which  have  been  out  surveying 
the  ground  as  to  its  usability. 

I  think  I  should  have  to  answer  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  by  saying  on  this 
particular  bill,  8.  107.  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Agriciilture  was  not  asked 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  before  the  com- 
mittee there  was  testimony  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe  that  the  crops  they  would  grow 
are  not  now  in  surplus  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  also 
understand  that  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  asked  about  the  pre- 
viou.s  bills  on  this  same  project  they 
opposed  such  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     They  oppo.sed  if 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Dtlaware  So  I 
understand. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Oh.  I  do  not  think 
so 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Is  there 
any  record  to  the  effect  that  the  LVpa.'-t- 
ment  ever  endorsed  this  bilP 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
talking  this  week  to  ofHcials  in  the  De- 
partment. Certainly  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  question  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  stated.  But  it  was  my 
understanding  from  talking  with  officials 
in  the  Department  Just  the  other  day 
that  they  are  opposed  to  it:  and  I  did 
not  get  the  impression  that  previously 
they  had  endorsed  it.  I  may  be  in  error 
about  what  their  position  will  be,  but 
they  strongly  indicated  that  they  had 
grave  questions  about  the  Increased  pro- 
ductivity of  the  new  acreage  which  would 
be  brought  into  production. 


I  think  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  matter 
should  be  obtained,  and  we  should  have 
from  the  Department  a  report  showing 
a  breakdown  of  tho  crops  expectf^d  to  be 
produced. 

We  have  be  n  referring  to  the  first 
part  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  the 
Navajo  Reservation.  Of  course.  I  rec- 
ognize there  is  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
III  regard  to  doing  somcthin,;  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  the  Navajos 
But  section  6  of  the  bill  and  th^^  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  have  nothing  ui  all 
to  do  with  t!.e  Navajos  Th:^  !a:  t  por- 
tion of  the  bill  provides  for  bi  ingin'- 
wa'er  to  120,900  acres  in  New  Mexico 
divided  as  folI(r.•^i;:  approximately  39.300 
acres  of  land  m  one  irrication  unit  and 
approxi.matclv  Sl.fiOO  acrts  of  land  in 
the  cxi.sting  Middle  Rio  Clrande  Con- 
r-ervancy  Diotrict.  This  project  is  to  cost 
$86  million  Of  this.  $29.2nn  noo  has 
bei-n  allocated  to  municipal  and  indus- 
trial ^^ater  supply  u.scs;  $53,400,000  is 
allocated  for  irrigation,  but  all  of  this 
$53,400,000  IS  not  expected  to  be  paid 
back  by  tho.'^c  'vho  would  use  the  water 
for  ini  -ation 

The  committee  report  '-ery  clearly  sets 
forth  that  pppioxiniatcly  S8  mallion  of 
that  amount  is  reimbursable 

I  should  like  to  havi^  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  comment  on  that  point  if 
he  disagrees  with  thc.se  flsrures 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President .  \ull  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  ■• 

Mr       WII  LTAMS    of      D.l.i-.ai.-  I 

yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSFN  Why  would  it  not  b-- 
a  good  disposition  of  the  bill  to  have  it 
recommitted  to  the  committee,  and  then 
obtain  an  opinion  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  investigate  the  whole 
matter  a  little  more  thoroughly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  think 
that  would  be  excellent,  and  I  think  all 
of  us  could  vote  more  intelligently  on  the 
bill  if  we  had  the  benefit  of  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  Ag'iculturc  giving  us 
a  breakdown  in  regard  to  the  crops  wh.ch 
are  expected  to  be  prixluced  on  this  230  - 
000  acres  of  land.  If  we  are  to  .spf-nd 
Federal  fund.s  to  incrc.^.se  the  produc- 
tivity on  the  230,000  acres  of  land  by 
b'lnging  water  to  that  land,  we  should 
know  what  crops  will  be  produced  Why 
pay  approximately  $1,000  an  acre  to  ir- 
rigate llie  110.630  acres  in  the  Navajo 
tract  and  why  pay  as  much  as  $445  an 
acre  to  bring  water  to  120.000  acres  in 
the  adjaf-ent  tract  — the  San  .Tuan-Cha- 
ma  tract  —and  not  know  what  crops  will 
be  produced  By  all  lines  of  rea.sonlng 
we  should  know  what  is  going  to  be  pro- 
duced on  that  land 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Lei  me  re'^pecLfulIy 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  he  now  make  his  motion  to  re- 
commit: and  if  he  wishes  to  have  a  rec- 
ord vote  taken  on  that  question,  at  this 
time  he  could  request  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  move  that  the  bill  be 
recommitted;  and  if  there  are  enough 
Members  on  the  floor  at  this  time.  I 
ask  for  the  yea«  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICEU  Is 
Jaere  a  sufficient  second  of  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question 


of  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed'' 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  not  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  later  I  shall  renew  my  request 
for  a  record  vote 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield, 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  just  now  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  the  San  Juan-Chama  proj- 
(  ct  would  be  586  million,  and  that  $53 
million  IS  a.s.signed  to  the  cost  of  de- 
velopiniT  the  irn.L'ation  facilities 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
C' ': !  ect 

Mr  LAUSCHE  If  this  bill  is  enacted, 
we  shall  be  authorizing  the  expenditure 
of  ?53  nullion  on  the  San  Juan-Chama 
development,  to  increa.se  the  production 
of  farm  crops  May  I  a.«k  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  how  this  measure,  this 
week — a  measure  which  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  much  money,  in  order 
to  tncrea.se  the  production  of  farm 
crops — compares  with  the  mea.sure 
passed  2  weeks  ago  by  the  Senate,  when 
It  voted  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  to 
decre-ase  the  production  of  farm  crops'" 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
ferred to  that  argument  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks:  I  said  the  two  action.:* 
cannot  be  reconciled,  for  the  two  pro- 
'.,'rams  nrp  contradictory 

On  the  previous  occa.sion,  the  Senate 
voted  to  authorize  the  payment  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to 
take  out  of  production  good  productive 
soil  m  the  United  States:  but  in  this  in- 
stance It  is  proposed  that  $445  per  acre 
be  spent  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  120.000  acres  and  over  $1,000  an 
acre  to  iiri;:ate  another  110,000  acres 
Nor  will  these  costs  be  repayable;  I  read 
from  page  9  of  the  committee  report: 

I.TigHtl.in  watpr  users  pr;)bably  wuuld  rc- 
pny  a'iov;t  *8  mtlMon  of  the  .itlncnlion  to  Irrl- 
gitlon 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that 
fiQarc  was  arrived  at,  but  on  one  project 
we  are  told  $53  million  is  to  be  allocated 
to  the  urii;ation  projects.  This  is  set 
forth  on  the  other  pat^e  of  the  commit- 
iet'  report — I  do  not  quite  understand 
how  that  can  be  reconciled  with  the  re- 
payment of  only  $8  million  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  what  the  report  states. 

I  am  referring  here  specifically  to  that 
project  wliieh  is  not  a  part  of  the  Navajo 
R;'.  ervalion 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President,  v  ill  the 
S<'nator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr    WII  LLAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  reason  is  tint  the 
bulk  of  the  land  to  be  irrigated  Ixiongs. 
or  will  belong,  to  the  Indians.  The  land 
which  goes  to  the  non-Indians  is  the 
mini.nium  land,  and  the  cost  of  irrigating 
It  can  be  paid.  So  far  as  the  Indians 
are  concerned,  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
one  penny 

Mr  MANSFIEID  Mr.  President,  at 
tins  point  will  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  in 
conneclioii  with  tlie  motion  to  recom- 
mit   I  a  k  foi  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  moved  that  the  bill  be 

recommitted? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflicient  second  of  the  request  for  the 
(1,  dering  of  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reading  the  ccnnmittee  re- 
i;oit,  I  find  that  the  entire  bill  calls  for 
$221  million,  with  $135  million  of  that 
amount  allocated  to  cover  the  cost  of 
irrigating  110,630  acres  on  the  Navajo 
pixMect.  Of  that  amount.  $21  million  is 
^a*d  to  be  reimbursable  over  a  period  of 
;i()  to  100  years. 

Then  it  is  propof^ed  to  bring  water  to 
120.900  acres  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
tract,  and  $53,400,000  is  allocated  as  the 
cost  of  irrigation  in  this  area. 

But  in  the  same  committee  repoi-t  it 
I.  .stated  that  the  same  "irrigation  water 
users"  probably  "would  repay  about  $8 
million  of  the  allocation  to  irrigation." 
I  cannot  reconcile  those  two  statements; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  state  wliich  will  be 
repaid— either  the  $8  million  or  the  $53 
luillion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Last  night  I  tried 
to  state,  again  and  again — and  I  re- 
i>eat  now — tliat  we  think  most  of  tliis 
water  will  be  U£.ed  for  municipal  pur- 
;>o.st's.  Once  tlie  Dcpaitment  of  the  In- 
t<i  lor  woiks  up  a  project — and  tlxis  one 
was  prepared  years  and  years  ago — it 
does  not  change  the  allocations  as  to 
how  much  will  be  developed  for  irriga- 
tion and  how  much  will  be  developed  for 
municipal  water. 

lAst  night  I  pointed  out  to  the  able 
.'^•■nator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  LauschxJ  that  in 
1920  the  population  of  Albuquerque  was 
L'j.OOO;  in  1930.  it  was  22.000;  in  1940. 
It  was  36.000;  in  1950,  it  was  96.000;  and 
in  1960.  it  was  200.000.  As  a  result  of 
that  veiT  rapid  growth,  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  municipal  water;  and  that 
1.-.  the  liighest  use  tliat  can  be  had,  inso- 
far as  rcpai-ment  capacity  is  concerned. 

We  intend  that  a  great  deal  of  water 
V.  ill  be  sold  for  miuiicipal  water,  not  only 
ill  Albuquerque,  but  at  Santa  Fe,  Socor- 
ro. Belen.  and  there  will  be  use  of  it  not 
only  at  Los  Alamos,  but  at  Sandia.  BUrt- 
L.nd  Base,  and  the  project  known  as  the 
White  Sands  development  area.  When 
liuu  municipal  water  is  used,  it  Is  re- 
I'ayable  at  a  much  higher  price,  and 
every  gallon  so  used  is  reimbursable. 
We  anticipate  that  nearly  all  of  the  $86 
nullion  will  be  repaid.  We  expect  very 
little  of  it  will  be  used  for  irrigation  in 
the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Consei-vancy 
Di.strict. 

The  Senator  has  been  using  the  figure 
of  81,000  acres.  I  doubt  whether  any  of 
I'lat  v.atf  r  is  going  to  meet  the  irriga- 
tion demand,  but  the  other,  which  deals 
with  tlie  39,000  acres  In  northern  New 
Mexico,  V,  ill  be  made  available,  and  only 
-a  small  amount  will  be  reimbursed,  be- 
'rau.se  there  is  great  poverty  in  that  area. 
Tliere  has  been  a  great  amount  of  re- 
h'f  payment.  People  are  on  rdief.  It 
has  been  declared  a  distressed  area,  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e  is  taking 
it",  food  program  there  on  a  test  basis. 
Therefore,  the  people  there  who  will  be 
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served  with  water  will  probably  pay  only 
a  very  small  amount  and  will  be  charged 
with  only  a  small  part  of  the  $86  million. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaw are.  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  briefly,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  reason  for  the  dis- 
tress in  that  northern  area,  in  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  may 
understand,  is  that  the  San  Juan  flows 
west  and  the  Chama  flow  s  southeast  and 
then  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  My 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  talks  about 
the  water  in  nortliern  New  Mexico.  The 
distress  that  has  been  brought  about  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  water.  The  people 
were  there  before  the  time  the  Pilgrims 
landed  in  New  England.  There  would 
not  be  this  distress  if  the  people  could 
use  the  water  that  actually  belongs  to 
New  Mexico.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
San  Juan-Chama  project,  plus  taking 
care  of  the  Navajos. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  go 
back  to  what  I  said  in  the  begiiuiing.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
slightly  confused  on  this  point.  I  want 
to  get  it  straight  because  It  Is  Important. 
I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project,  not  the  Navajo  project. 

There  are  involved  in  this  tract  39,300 
acres  and  81.600.  or  a  total  of  120,900 
acres.  The  total  cost  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $86  million.  The  committee 
report,  on  page  8,  has  broken  down  the 
$86  million  cost  as  follows,  and  I  am 
reading  from  the  report: 

Of  the  estimated  project  c.fjn.?tructioii 
costs,  reimbursable  allncatlon.s  of  about 
$29,200,000  have  been  made  tentatively  to 
munlclpml   and   Industrial   wa'er  supply. 

That  is,  $29,200,000  have  been  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  Industrial  supply. 
I  read  further  from  the  report : 

Fifty-three  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Irrigation  and  three  million 
dollars  to  future  uses. 

Fifty-three  million  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  is  to  go  to  irrigation. 

Reading  from  page  9  of  the  same  re- 
port, beginning  about  the  second  para- 
graph, I  read  further: 

Irrigation  water  user,',  prot)ab:y  would  re- 
pay about  $8  million  of  the  allocation  t-o 
Irrigation. 

I  am  asking  somebody  to  reconcile 
those  statements.  II  this  rejwrt  Is  to  be 
accepted  there  will  not  be  full  repay- 
ment for  the  Irrigation  on  this  land. 
In  fact,  the  conunlttee  report  claims 
only  S8  million  to  be  repaid  over  the  next 
50  or  100  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  tried  to  answer, 
and  I  will  try  to  answer  again.  If  the 
amount  of  water  involved  in  irrigation 
of  81.000  acres  of  land  was  all  to  be  ap- 
plied to  irrigation,  the  people  who  got 
that  water  would  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  burden,  because  the  water  that  is 
put  through  the  transmountain  diver- 
sion is  at  a  very  high  cost  rate.  There- 
fore, rather  than  get  it  all  on  Irrigation, 
they  have  tried  to  reconcile,  within  that 
proposal,  the  provision  for  municipal 
water  far  beyond  what  the  original  pro- 


posal contemplated.  At  that  time  Al- 
buquerque was  a  rather  small  city  of 
35,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
has  already  been  allocated  $29,200,000 
to  municipal  and  industrial  use.  Where 
Is  It  Indicated  in  the  report  that  any 
part  of  the  $53,400,000  will  be  collected 
from  municipal  or  industrial  use? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  has 
overlooked  the  word  ■"tentatively."  The 
report  reads: 

Twenty-nine  million  two  hundred  Ihou- 
s,.nd  dollars  lia\e  been  ni.ide  ientati\ely  to 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply  •  •  *. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  All  of 
this  would  have  to  be  tentative,  but  we 
have  a  a  right  to  expect  It  to  be  allo- 
cated with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy.    These  are  not  roimded  figures. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  not  allocated 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy;  it 
can  be  secured  only  tentatively  until 
contracts  arc  entered  into  wdth  the  mu- 
nicipalities. When  contracts  are  en- 
tered Into,  It  will  no^longer  be  tenta- 
tive;  there  will  be  a  firm  commitment. 

We  expect  that  of  the  $86  million  at 
least  $50  million,  and  we  expect  as  much 
as  $70  million,  will  come  from  munici- 
pal water  use.  The  portion  which  is 
allocated  to  39,000  acres  is  exchange 
water.  I  agree  that  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
this  discussion  only  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  sending  the  bill  back  to  com- 
mittee until  we  can  get  a  more  complete 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  that  action  is  not  going  to  produce 
anything.  He  knows  that  when  he  pro- 
poses to  send  the  bill  back  to  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  $445  an  acre  we  ri'^ed 
all  the  information  available.  Under  uhe 
second  part  of  the  bill  $53,400,000  is  to 
be  allocated  to  irrigation;  that  water 
will  be  put  on  120,900  acres  at  a  cost  of 
$445  an  acre. 

In  the  same  report,  on  page  9,  It  is 
stated  that  users  of  this  water  would 
probably  repay  $8  million  of  the  alloca- 
tion to  irrigation.  The  difference  will 
amount  to  $378-an-acre  subsidy,  and  I 
do  not  see  anything  provided  in  the  bill 
to  collect  except  to  collect  it  from  the 
taxpayer.  The  taxpayer  would  be  pay- 
ing $378  an  acre  over  and  above  the  re- 
imbursable items  to  bring  that  land  Into 
production  or  to  increase  Its  productiv- 
ity. I  am  quoting  from  the  committee 
report.  Certainly,  if  such  money  as  that 
is  going  to  be  spent  for  water  to  be  used 
on  this  land  It  Is  expected  to  Increase 
its  productivity,  and  If  the  productivity 
of  the  land  Is  Increased  on  the  120,000 
acres,  more  agricultural  products  are 
going  to  be  produced. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Suiely.  except  for 
one  thing.  Over  and  over  again,  when 
the  bill  was  up  for  debate,  the  same  state- 
ment has  been  made,  that  the  81,000 
acres  included  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
Conservancy  District,  against  which  has 
been  charged  $400-an-acre  cost,  would 
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not  participate  in  the  San  Juan  trans- 
mountain  diversion,  which  is  in  there 
because  the  projects  are  needed  there. 
If  It  has  the  water  available  in  the  next  5 
years,  it  will  try  to  sell  it,  as  is  bein^  done 
in  the  Norman  project,  in  the  Amanllo 
project,  in  the  Cheney  division  of  the 
Wichita  project.  It  is  not  goinc  to  be 
charsied  against  them  because  the  water 
IS  going  to  be  taken  out  for  municipal 
use     That  is  what  is  eoint,'  to  happen 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Momentarily  let  us  withdraw 
the  81,600  acres  from  the  di.->cu.s.sion  and 
spealc  of  the  remaining;  39.000  acres  If 
we  allocate  all  the  cost  to  the  39.000 
acres,  as  I  read  the  bill  there  will  be 
allocated  $53,400,000  to  irrigate  that 
land.  If  we  are  not  eoiiig  to  include  the 
other  acreage  in  the  allocation  of  the 
cost  there  would  be  a  cost  of  over  $1,000 
an  acre.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
wants  to  say  we  are  goin^  to  apply  all 
the  benefits  of  the  bill  to  that  one  area 

I  give  the  Senator  the  benefit  of  the 
broad  breakdown,  which  would  bring  the 
cost  down  to  $445  per  acre 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  realizes  that  when  one 
does  not  put  water  upon  land  one  does 
not  allocate  charges  to  the  land  If  the 
81.000  acres  are  to  b<'  taken  ojt.  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  sliare 
of  the  81,000  acres  m  regard  to  the  $53 
million,  and  to  put  that  .share  upon  tlie 
municipal  water. 

This  is  not  a  new  approach  This 
procedure  has  been  followed  m  bill  after 
bill  after  bill  passed  by  the  Congre.ss 
It  IS  not  new  in  this  instance  at  all 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I 
tried  to  explain  last  night  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  in  the  orunnal 
concept  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  Con- 
servancy District  there  was  a  tract  of 
land  of  1.706  acres  I  eventually 
bought  that  tract  of  land  That  tract 
of  land  is  not  being  used,  m  this  par- 
ticular instance,  for  a  bit  of  the  water 
A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  in  a  subdivi- 
sion. No  water  is  being  put  on  it  We 
are  pumping  water  to  it. 

In  a  short  time  my  tract  of  land  will 
have  shrunk  to  less  than  23  acres,  on 
which  I  have  my  own  hou.se.  my  own 
stables,  and  my  own  property  The  rest 
of  the  land  is  all  in  a  subdivi.'<ion.  which 
I  have  owned  recently. 

Therefore,  we  would  not  start  asses.sing 
against  the  irrigation  benefits  at  $400 
and  some  an  acre.  We  would  .sell  the 
municipal  water,  charge  the  higher  price, 
and  liquidate  the  entire  debt  That  is 
what  will  happen  in  this  project. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do  not 
question  for  a  moment  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  says.  I  merely  point 
out  that  if  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  and  if  it  is  going  to  happen, 
then  why,  out  of  the  sum  of  S86  million, 
is  there  an  allocation  of  only  $29,200,000 
to  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply? Why  did  the  committee  not  give 
us  a  more  accurate  estimate  as  to  how 
the  costs  will  be  apportioned' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Senator. 


Mr  WII  LI.AMS  i.f  Drlaware  I  am 
simplv  quoting  from  tlie  committee 
repor: 

Mr  ANDF:RS0N  We  cannot  make 
that  allocatujn  until  we  know  what  con- 
tracts will  be  made  witii  the  municipali- 
ties, any  more  than  we  can  build  tiie  San 
Juan  transmountain  diversion  until  a 
contract  is  made 

We  finished,  only  a  short  time  ago.  the 
Amanllo  project  The  Congress  author- 
ized the  Amanllo  project  in  the  late 
1940  s  I  think  it  was  It  may  have  been 
19.50  I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  year  it 
was  It  was  passed  by  tlie  81st  Congress, 
m  any  event  and  I  believe  the  date  was 
19.'>o 

The  .Aniaiwiu  piojte:  involved  a  cost 
of  api)roximateIy  S90  million  A  great 
portion  of  the  project  was  allotted  to 
irrigation,  but  that  much  was  not  sp>iit 
for  irrigation.  A  great  deal  was  .spnit 
for  municipal  water  for  the  area.  The 
water  will  not  be  charged  off  as  an  irri- 
gation coj,t.  but  the  cost  will  be  nim- 
bur.sat'lt'.  with  interest,  to  be  paid  by 
.Amanllo  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities. 

The  Senator  from  Delaw  are  could  have 
picked  up  a  copy  of  the  bill  for  that  proj- 
ect and  .said.  This  is  terrible  You  are 
charging  huiuireds  of  dollars  an  acre  to 
th<^  lai  d  Th»^  project  did  not  work  out 
that  way 

Tlie  same  principle  applies  with  re- 
spect lo  the  Norman  project,  in  Okla- 
homa Th.e  .sanif  principle  applies  witii 
respect  to  the  Wichita  project,  in  Kansas 
This  IS  not  a  bit  difTerent 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  All  I 
point  'lut  to  the  Senator  is  tJiat  if  we 
needed  the  extra  production  in  agncul- 
tui<'  I  would  .say  it  was  a  wonderful  thing 
to  have  tins  reservoir  of  potential  pro- 
duetivi-  car>acity  We  could  then  irri- 
gate and  increase  our  agricultural  yields 
I  tliink  It  IS  great  that  we  have  such  a 
re.servoir 

The  {joint  I  make  is.  Why  should  we 
bring  s  ich  land  into  production  now.  and 
tiien  p  it  It  into  the  .soil  bank  .so  that  the 
Government  can  pay  men  $40  or  $50  an 
acre  nut  to  use  it''  Why  should  we  pay 
$300  or  $500  or  $1,000  an  acre — whatever 
fi-'ure  Th.-'  Senator  wishes  to  use— of  the 
taxpayers'  money  t<>  make  this  land  pro- 
ductivf  and  then  turn  around,  in  another 
progra:ii,  and  permit  another  agency  of 
the  Government  to  give  farmers  $40  or 
$50  an  acre  to  take  the  latid  out  of  ino- 
duction?  It  does  not  make  sen.se  to  do 
so  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  need  the 
increa,'ed  production 

Mr  I.AUSCHE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me'' 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yi^ld 

Mr  '  AUSCHE.  Last  night  in  the  dis- 
cu.ssior.  I  had  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  Niivajo  desert  land  had  a  valu*  of 
betwet  n  $5  and  $10  an  acre  If  we  take 
the  m'dian  of  those  figures,  the  value 
would  oe  $7  50  per  acre. 

Und-'r  tlie  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Government  would  have  to  spend  SI 36 
million  to  provide  water  for  land  which 
is  wortii  $7  50  an  acre.  In  other  words, 
if  tiie  Government  spends  ajjproxiniately 


$1  200  per  acre  for  the  provision  of  water, 
the  land  can  be  made  productive  Is  the 
Senator  familiar  with  that  fact'.' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
."-Senator  is  correct.  We  pointed  that 
fact  out  As  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  pointed  out.  even  after  we  sub- 
tract from  the  $136  million  project  cost 
ti'.e  co.-i  of  that  water  which  is  expected 
to  be  u.sed  by  the  municipalities  or  the 
towns  in  the  area,  we  still  have  a  cost  of 
artnind  $1,000  an  acre  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  spend 
to  hime  the  land  into  production,  to 
irtc!.';!',.'  the  pii'ductivity  <if  the  land. 

I  he  (')st  if  a:i:at!n'!  the  stx-ond  area 
di'all  wi'h  m  tb"  bill  i;   S445  per  acre 

I  was  not  pre-ent  when  the  Senator 
from  (  >h.io  pointed  out  the  land  value. 
Th  •  land,  as  the  .'Senator  .says,  sells  to- 
day for  perhaps  ^\0  an  acre.  I  certainly 
do  not  object  to  hrlpmt;  the  Indians,  but 
this  project  is  not  all  fur  the  Indians. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says 
that  the  bulk  of  thf  cclltx-tion  will  be 
from  industrial  and  municipal  u.ses  of 
water  I  disagree  with  that  cnnclusion. 
I  am  simply  quoting  from  pai.'e  8  of  the 
committee  rep<jrt  m  which  it  is  sp«K'ifl- 
cally  pointed  out  that  only  $29  2  million 
has  been  allocatf-d  to  municipal  and 
indu.trial  water  supply 

It  is  tnje  that  in  the  same  report  it  is 
jKunted  out  that  money  will  be  collected 
from  municipal  and  water  users  over  a 
peruxi  of  time,  tolalin"  an  e.-timated 
S55  622  noo  I  simi)ly  point  out  that  the 
figure  of  $55  million,  which  it  is  stated 
will  be  coUt-cti'd.  is  arrived  at  by  amor- 
tizing the  loan  over  a  period  of  50  or  100 
years  B<ith  of  those  year  terms  are 
mentioned  in  the  bill  I  do  not  know 
which  term  of  \ears  will  be  used  With 
the  interest  add(>d  on  for  50  or  100  years 
the  sum  of  money  the  Government  may 
collect  in  that  period  of  time  may  be  $55 
milli'-n.  but  that  does  not  change  the 
irrigation  cast  figures. 

I  simply  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  meantime  the  Government 
will  be  payui'.'  at  lea.st  4  percent  interest 
on  the  S29  million  because  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  borrow  the 
money  In  addition,  the  interest  the 
Ciovernmeiit  will  cullt'ct  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  only  2  63  (x-rcent. 

Mr  ANDERSON  and  Mr  LAUSCHE 
aildre.ssed  the  Chan- 
Mr  WII.I  lAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
first  to  the  ."Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  then  I  will  yield  t-o  the  Senator  ficm 
Ohio 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  state  he  recognizes  that  the  I'lLuie 
of  2  63  jxrcent.  which  was  used  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Ohio  last  night,  is  a 
figure  which  leprespnts  the  average  in- 
terest cost  t(;  the  Government  on  its 
long-term  debt 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No:  I 
do  not 

Mr  ANDERSON  Just  a  minute, 
please  If  tJic  cost  should  go  up  to  4 
percent,  that  would  be  the  charge 
against  the  land  It  is  so  provided  in 
the  bill  There  is  the  same  provision 
in  regard  lo  tlie  upper  Colorado  stor- 
age project,  and  every  participating 
project  comes  under  tlie  provision. 
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I  was  the  auUior  of  Senate  bill  500. 
I  think  I  know  what  ts  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  EMaware  most 
know,  when  he  refers  to  4  percent,  he 
lb  saying  that  the  k>ns-terra  interest 
rate  paid  by  the  United  States  on  its 
seasoned  bonds  will  be  4  percent,  and 
that  it  is  not  4  t>ercent  now.  The  fig- 
ure now  is  2.63  percent.  The  interest 
which  would  be  cliarged  against  the  dis- 
trict is  2^  percent,  which  is  the  rate  to 
the  nearest  one-<;ighth  percent  of  the 
iiverage  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
Unit^^d  States. 

Does  the  Senax)r  have  anything  to 
say  to  contradict  my  statement? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  What  is  it? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  show 
ine  any  spjeciflc  iiistance  in  the  last  2 
\  ears  in  which  the  Government  has  been 
,ible  to  sell  its  long-term  bonds  at  any 
interest  rate  such  jis  he  mentions. 

Mr     ANDERSON.      The    Senator    is 
u  Itching  his  position  again. 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  am 
not.     I  said  the  Crovernment  could  not 
borrow  this  monej'  for  less  than  4  per- 
cent. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  said  It  was  the 
.i\erage  cost  of  thi?  long-term  debt. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
what  the  Senator  said.  I  point  out  that 
the  Senator  said  he  referred  to  the  aver- 
ae  interest  cost  Dn  long-term  bonds. 
which  takes  into  consideration  that  the 
Government  has  sooie  2Va-percent  bonds 
on  the  market  wiiich  are  selling  far 
i>elow  par.  The  G<Tvemment  may  have 
some  1  ',-2 -percent  bcmds  out. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    If  the  Senator  wiU 

;•  Mint  me  to  interrupt 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  All  of  thiose  bonds,  at  stated 
i.ites  of  interest,  are  taken  together  and 
averaffTd  out.  and  that  gives  the  rate  of 
2  63  percent.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  knows  very  well  that  if  the 
(^veroment  goes  to  the  market  to  sell 
iLs  bonds  today — and  that  is  what  it 
will  have  to  do  in  order  to  raise  the 
money  for  this  project — the  Government 
cannot  sell  its  bonds  today  for  Z%  per- 
cent or  4  percent  interest.  That  is  the 
case  today,  and  a  jear  ago  the  Interest 
latf  w as  higher  than  it  is  today. 

I  he  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows 
IS  well  as  I  that  the  Government  cannot 
today  sell  long-term  bonds  at  the  rate 
of  2  63  percent,  or  borrow  money  at  such 
a  rate  We  are  sp<»king  of  money  the 
( rovemment  will  have  to  borrow. 

I  do  not  propose  to  amend  the  existing 
1 1  V  I  know  how  the  law  was  written. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  ac- 
f  irately  stated  it. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
know  .s  as  well  as  I  that  the  uverage  inter- 
( St  rate  is  not  the  rate  wtiich  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  have  to  pay  for  the  money.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  would  argue 
tlint  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  would  argue  that 

point. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Does 
the  Senator  think  the  GoTemment  can 
bf.rrow  money  at  3.63  percent  interest? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  cannot  tell  me 
what  the  interest  rate  will  be  10  years 
from  now.  The  SenatM-  from  Delawaze 
SLDd  I  have  seen  the  bond  interest  rate 
go  up  and  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
talking  about  interest  rates  today.  The 
interest  rate  today,  if  the  Govermnent 
goes  to  the  market  to  sell  bonds  today,  is 
such  that  the  Government  cannot  sell 
long-term  bonds  at  2.63  percent  interest. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows 
it  as  well  as  I. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  finance  this  project 
at  a  rate  of  2.63  percent.  The  Govern- 
ment will  lose  a  minimum  of  1  to  1',^ 
percent  Interest. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  I  simply  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  if  he  can  find  a 
banker  who  knows  that  for  a  fact  he 
would  have  no  busine.ss  working  in  an 
ordinary  job,  because  all  of  the  people 
in  the  universe  cannot  predict  it 
accurately. 

These  long-term  rates  go  up  and 
down.  Already  we  have  seen  a  drop, 
and  we  maj  see  some  more. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  know 
they  go  up  and  down.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  future:  I  am  talking  about 
conditions  today. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tlie  rate  has  pone 
to  4  percent,  it  has  dropped  to  1'2.  then 
to  3,  and  then  it  has  Iropped  back  to  2. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  cannot  pre- 
dict .he  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can 
prove  the  rate  by  one  of  the  ablest  bank- 
ers in  the  United  States — the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AnbersonI  him- 
self— who  knows  that  a  lone -term  Gov- 
ernment bond  today  cannot  be  sold  at 
2.63.  We  arc  speaking  of  50-year  financ- 
ing here.  The  bill  calls  for  a  50-year 
amortization,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  is 
one  of  the  ablest  twinkcrs  in  the  Senate, 
would  not  subscribe  to  a  single  bond  if 
the  rate  was  even  3  62  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  short  time  ago  I 
bought  some  at  that  rate,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  can  go  into  the 
market  and  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  pay  par  for 
these  50-year  bonds  which  had  low  rate 
coupons? 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  call  for  this  morn- 
ing's issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  We 
shall  bring  the  Senator  up  to  date. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  ask  that  the  current  rates  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  To  save  con- 
fusion, I  shall  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  list  of  long-term  Government  bonds 
and  their  yields,  as  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today.  We  shall  not  find 
a  single  long-term  bond  at  2.63.  I  do 
not  believe  we  will  find  many  issues 
within  1  percent  of  the  2.63  rate  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Oh.  yes.  the  Sena- 
tor will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  list 
will  show  approximately  3.6.  The  rates 
are  approximately  3.5  to  3  75,  but  the 
Senator  will  not  find  one  at  the  rate  of 
2.63. 


Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  statement  which  appears 
on  page  5,  describing  the  allocation  of 
costs  with  regard  to  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project,  is  erroneous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
were  present,  he  would  yield  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Since  the  debate  is  on  a  mo- 
tion, I  believe  the  time  would  come  from 
the  time  limitation  on  such  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  recognized  for  an  additional  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  my  statement  is 
correct,  then  the  statement  on  page  9 
is  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
statement  on  page  9  is  correct,  then  the 
statement  on  page  5  is  wrong. 

Has  the  Senator  followed  what  I  have 
said? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Both  statements  can- 
not be  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
made  that  point  I  do  not  see  how  those 
two  statements  can  be  reconciled-  I  do 
not  question  for  a  moment  that  there 
may  be  variance,  and  I  do  not  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  point  I  make  is  that  I  do 
not  think  we  should  pass  a  bill  in  which 
there  are  conflicting  statements  on  the 
one  hand  that  we  would  allocate  $53 
million  as  the  cost  of  the  project  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  estimated 
recoverable  costs  would  probably  be  $8 
million.  I  believe  we  should  get  that 
point  straight. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  the  Senator 
said  that  those  two  statements  are  in 
conflict,  it  sounded  a  little  like  the  man 
who  said  he  could  find  in  the  Bible  the 
statement  that  there  is  no  God.  The 
statement  in  the  Bible  is.  "The  fool  hath 
said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  The 
entire  statement  must  be  read. 

Consideration  of  this  section  is  no 
different.  It  .speaks  of  the  $8  million  and 
provides  that  the  cost  to  iirigation  in 
excess  of  the  irrigators"  ability  to  pay 
would  be  repaid  from  New  Mexico's  ap- 
portionment of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Ri\er  Basin  fund  revenues  as  provided 
in  the  act.  That  is  money  that  would 
come  into  the  Treasury  from  the  use  of 
water  supplied  by  a  great  dam  and  the 
use  of  the  land.  That  is  a  proper  re- 
turn to  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  We 
have  chosen  to  pay  a  portion  from  irri- 
gation and  a  portion  from  other  reve- 
nues. But  all  of  that  sum  becomes  re- 
imbursed. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  possible  that, 
realizing  that  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion must  have  some  relationship  to  ir- 
rigation, on  page  5  irrigation  was  made 
the  principal  expenditure,  but  on  page  9. 
after  authority  would  be  achieved,  the 
project  would  be  changed  from  irriga- 
tion into  one  of  providing  water.s  lor 
municipal  and  Industrial  uses' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  is  correct  Apparently  they 
reserve  the  right  to  allocate  a  substan- 
tially larger  proportion  of  expenditures 
to  municipalities,  and  if  the  municipal- 
ities do  not  contract  for  the  water  then 
they  can  then  sit  bactc  and  let  the  ta.x- 
payers  provide  the  fimds 

Earlier  we  had  a  little  di.sou.v-mn  aucmt 
long-term  interest  rates  l  should  like 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
piMnt  from  page  23  of  today  .s  i«sue  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  the  list  of  lon^- 
terni  bonds  along  with  their  current 
yields. 

This  column  is  headed  "Treasury 
Bonds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Fra.  i.Kiis     repri'st'iit      thirl v-<M.foniN.      101  1      uiraii- 

lOI  i*.. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Read- 
ing from  the  bottom  up.  the  bond  issue 
of  1998  is  listed  as  yielding  3  82  No 
yields  are  listed  anywhere  near  the  2  63 
percent  rate  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  quoted.  Short-term  rate.s 
are  down  to  2.83.  but  the  long-term 
rate — and  we  are  speaking  nf  louR-term 
bonds — range  from  3  40  to  3  86 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  printing  of  the  list.  If  we  had 
looked  at  the  same  table  a  year  ago,  we 
would  have  seen  such  bonds  in  the  4- 
percent  bracket. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  pre- 
sume that  the  statement  is  true,  but  we 
are  talking  about  today's  rates. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  can- 
not predict  what  the  rate  will  be  It 
may  be  2  percent  in  the  future 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  am 
not  predicting  what  the  rate  may  be  in 
future  years.  I  am  and  was  speaking 
of  what  it  is  today. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  say  that  the  Government  had 
no  trouble  in  selling  bonds  yielding  2  62 
percent. 


Mr  ANDERSON  The  Senator  from 
Delaw.ire  can  .search  the  record  for  hours 
and  hi-  will  not  find  a  .statement  which 
comes  remotely  clo.se  to  that  fi;^ure 

Mr  WILLI  A.MS  of  IX-laware  If  the 
Senafi  r  now  .state.s  we  will  not  come  re- 
niotelj  close  to  being  able  to  sell  long- 
term  Qovernmeiit  bonds  at  such  lew 
rates  as  2  62  perct  nt  then  I  bel:e\r  we 
are  in  agreement 

Mr    ANDER.SON      The  Senator   from 
r)ela\«..iie  has  quoted  me  on  this  subject 
I  hope  he  will  examine  the  record  care- 
f-iHy. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
.Senator  has  quoted  him.self  I  was 
pointing  out  that  in  financing  the  j)roj- 
rct  ov.>r  a  period  of  50  years  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  pay  1  to  1'.. 
percent  more  than  the  proposed  2  62  in 
order  to  cover  the  charges  which  are 
provided  in  the  bill,  and  I  .stand  on  that 
statement 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  the  state- 
mi'nt  that  I  obiect  to 

Since  the  project  will  be  finished  m 
about  12  year.s.  I  do  not  b'^lieve  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware"  will  be  able  to 
look  into  a  crystal  ball  and  know  what 
the  interest  rates  will  be  12  >ears  from 
now. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No 
and  niMther  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  knou  whether  the  p'oixised  ?2-'() 
million  expenditure  will  come  close  to 
covering  the  co.«t  of  the  project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON      No 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D  laware  Re- 
gardirg  the  propo.sod  $220  million  co.'^t 
the  Senator  added,  "or  whatever  mav  be 
neces;  arv  ■  So  the  amount  Is  wide 
open  The  cost  is  only  based  upon  a 
19.58  (  sfimate 

Mr  ANDERSON  All  I  ran  .say  to  th-- 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  that  the  Glen 
Canyrn  Dam  was  let  for  bids  and  was 
built  lor  an  amount  below  the  co.st  esti- 
mate.s  There  has  been  some  slmht 
chari'je  I  cannot  predict  what  the  bids 
will  b"  Nfither  can  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  predict  what  they  would  be 
I  say  only  that  the  construction  costs 
for  the  portion  of  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
and  the  Navaio  Dam  project.s  which  has 
been  let  .so  far  were  below  tl:e  estimates, 
and  we  may  be  facing  a  pn  lod  m  which 
heavy  construction  will  tend  downward 
in  cost  I  should  init  attemjit  to  make 
that  piediction  but  I  think  w^  can  stay 
withm  the  estimates 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do 
not  q  larrel  with  tiie  e.stimates  subinitttd 
by  th'^  committee  My  wiiolc  di.scu.ssion 
has  been  around  that  estimate  and  its 
allocation,  I  am  not  pullinu  figures  out 
of  th''  air  The  average  interest  will  be 
abou'  2.63  based  upon  committee  report 
That  interest  rale  is  slated  in  the  Sen- 
ator';, report  I  say  that  we  could  not 
sell  a  bond  for  50  or  100  years  at  a  rate 
of  2  62  percent.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  ablest  Senators  on 
this  subject,  and  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  buy  a  single  one  of  such  bonds 
through  his  banking  institutions  at  such 
yields. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  May  I  return  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  situa- 
tion':' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 


Ml  ANDERSON  There  Is  a  docu- 
ment -House  Document  No  424  -  en- 
titled San  Juan-Chama  and  Navajo 
Indian  Projects" 

I  refer  to  page  448  of  that  document. 
on  which  appears  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment dated  March  17.  1958.  The 
it'tfer  continues  to  pages  448.  449.  450. 
451  452.  453,  and  454  The  S<'nator  from 
Dflauare  has  suggested  that  the  bill  had 
bet',  r  be  re(  ommitted  to  the  committee 
:o  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  obtain  the  report  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  find  this  letter.  I  su'jge.st  that 
ought  to  .sali>fv  him  and  he  sh.ould  with- 
draw his  motion  to  recommit 

Mr  WIl  LIAMS  of  Delaware     I  should 

like  to  read   the   report       I   have  a   copy 

of   the   tran.sciipl   of   the   hearings   here 

To   what    patie   d<H's   the   Senator   refer' 

Mr  ANDP:RS0N  I  said  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  we  did  not  ask  the  Department 
of  .^gl•lcultule  for  a  report  on  this  pai - 
ticular  project  in  these  hearings  nor 
dill   \vc  have  one  at  the  hearings. 

Mr  WILLIAM.^  of  Delaware.  The 
lioint  I  make  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agricultiire  represent, itive  sia'es  that 
since  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
m  the  disposal  of  surplus  amicultural 
commodities  we  cannot  justify  bringing 
more  land  into  prod  ictiun  at  sucli 
txoibitant  costs. 

Does  the  Department  of  Ai^riculture 
give  a  breakdown  of  the  commodit.es 
which  will  be  raised  on  the  220.000  acres 
of   land" 

Mr  ANDERSON  Let  me  submit  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
.\  short  time  ago  we  pa-sed  the  Cheney 
project  m  Kansas.  Th.it  was  never  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Did  the  .'Senator  move  to  recom- 
mit   that    biir^ 

Mr  WIIJ.IAMS  of  Delaware  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  did  however.  I  did 
not    vote    for    it 

Mr  ANDERSON  Then  we  pas.sed 
what  IS  called  the  San  Luis  project  in 
California,  in  which  the  distinguished 
minority  whij)  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia !  Mr  KrcHELl  was  interested. 
Did  the  Senator  ask  that  that  bill  be 
recommitted"' 

.Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  made 
the  same  argument  on  that  bill  that  I 
am  making  here  today  I  oppo.sed  the 
bill  at  that  lime  I  do  not  recall  the 
first  bill  the  S^'nator  has  mentioned  I 
know  I  made  the  .same  argument  on  the 
last  one  he  has  mentioned. 

Mr  ANDI-JISON  The  point  is  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  did  not  ask 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  about  it 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dt>laware  Yes.  I 
did  I  had  a  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  m  the  case  of  the 
San  Luis  project,  spon.sored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  I  had  a  report 
showing  a  breakdown  as  to  the  potential 
crot)s  to  be  produced.  Senators  will  find 
that  was  put  m  the  Record  at  the  time. 
Thai  IS  not  the  situation  here  today.  We 
have  no  such  breakdown.  The  point  I 
make  is  that  we  are  being  asked  to  spend 
up  to  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  220,000  acres 
of  land  in  order  to  produce  more  crops 
which  are  already  in  overabundance 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  inviting  the 
Senator  s  attention  to  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee reE>ort  under  the  heading, 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project."  I 
.  i-ad: 

li  is  estimated  that  the  repayment  ability 
(if  the  water  users  over  a  60-year  period 
wmtlU  be  Approximately  $21  million  of  the 
total  construction  cost.  The  remaining  coBts 
would  be  nonreimbursable. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  that  the  Navajo  Indians 
will  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  $136  million 
(iroject.  If  thty  are  not  to  pay  any- 
thing, is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  statement 
in  this  paragraph  is  incorrect? 

Mr  WILLI  A.MS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  in  error,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  out  of  the  $135  million 
estimated  cost  of  the  Navajo  project,  $21 
million  of  it  is  classified  to  be  repayable, 
but  this  repayment  is  recognized  as 
doubtful. 

Mr   LAUSCHE.     By  whom? 

Mr  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  will  find  that  the  repay- 
able record,  based  on  past  performance, 
on  thcne  Indian  reservation  projects  has 
been  very  poor.  As  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  pointed  out 
earlier  in  hL--.  iitatement,  while  this  is 
technically  repayable,  not  too  much  of 
$21  million  is  expected  to  be  repaid. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
<m  that  point 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Al- 
though technically  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  it  is  reimbursable,  I  understand 
payment  from  the  Indians  is  not  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  under  the  law  any  of  the  cost 
can  be  allocatixl  to  the  use  that  the 
Navajo  Indians  will  put  it  to.  We  could 
have  the  staff  member  testify  on  that 
ix>int. 

Mr  ANDERfON.  The  staff  member 
does  not  have  to  testify  to  anything. 
This  is  not  anything  new.  The  language 
in  the  bill  is  the  same  as  in  every  other 
bill  dealing  with  an  Indian  Irrigation 
project  in  the  United  States  ever  since 
the  passage  of  the  Leavitt  Act.  It  has 
not  been  reimbursable  since  the  passage 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  whether  under 
the  law.  as  it  has  been  written  into 
various  bills,  any  part  of  the  cost  can 
legally  be  charged  to  the  Indians.  If  it 
can,  I  would  like  to  know.  If  it  cannot. 
I  would  also  like  to  know. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  have  answered 
the  Senator's  question.  Under  the  Leav- 
itt Act,  when  there  is  an  Indian  irriga- 
tion project  involved  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  as  long  as  the  Indian  is 
a  w  ard  of  the  CJovernment  and  owns  the 
land,  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
collect  money  from  its  own  ward. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE.     That   is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  absolutely 
the  situation.  That  has  been  in  exist- 
ence ever  since  the  Leavitt  Act  was 
passed.  It  has  not  been  changed  in  any 
Indian  irrigation  act,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ever  since  the  Leavitt  Act  was  passed. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Therefore  the  sen- 
tence on  page  4 — that  it  is  estimated  that 
the  repayment  ability  of  the  water  users 
over  a  50 -year  period  would  be  approxi- 
mately $21  million  of  the  total  construc- 
tion cost — .should  be  changed  to  read 
that  none  of  the  costs  is  reimbursable  so 
'  long  as  the  property  remains  a  part  of 
the  re.servation  in  the  ownership  of  any 
ward  of  the  Government,  in  trust  for 
him.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  there 
miglit  be  an  exception  to  that  rule,  and 
that  is  why  the  language  is  somewhat 
indefinite.  The  Navajo  Dam  was  built 
to  greater  capacity  than  originally  con- 
templated by  the  Department  oi  the  In- 
terior and  by  the  original  report.  It  was 
constructed  to  greater  capacity  than  had 
been  originally  contemplated  in  pa.ssing 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  pact. 
The  Arizona  Power  Co, — the  Utah  Con- 
struction Co.  originally — applied  for  the 
right  to  construct  a  power  station.  The 
canals  will  be  larger,  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  them.  Subsequently,  the 
Navajo  Indians  decided  to  build  a  lumber 
mill.  They  already  had  one  lumber  mill. 
but  they  decided  to  build  a  second  one 
at  what  is  to  be  know^n  as  Navajo,  N. 
Mex.  There  is  m.  town  there  now,  but 
the  Navajo  Indians  are  spending  S7'2 
mLlion  from  thrir  tribal  funds  which 
they  have  received  in  royalties  on  oil, 
and  they  are  building  a  sawmill,  so  that 
people  can  find  employment  in  the  saw- 
mill. When  that  sawmill  is  completed, 
they  will  need  a  municipal  water  supply, 
which  will  be  brought  in  by  large  canals 
to  serve  the  community. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  will  charge  for 
these  specialized  services,  which  will 
supply  the  water  to  the  mimicipality,  to 
Colorado,  to  the  new  town  of  Navajo,  to 
the  Arizona  Power  Co.,  and  I  believe  to 
the  Pubhc  Service  Co,  of  New  Mexico, 
which  contemplates  building  a  plant 
there,  and  they  will  pay  for  that  water. 
To  the  extent  that  the  water  is  sold  to 
individuals,  that  will  be  reimbursable 
and  will  come  from  the  total  appropria- 
tion of  $134  million.  Nobody  knows  how- 
much  that  figure  will  be,  and  no  one  has 
the  ability  of  knowing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  There  is  an  hour  allotted  to 
each  side.  I  am  sure  if  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  were  here,  he  would  yield 
some  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
been  left  in  control  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
the  Senator  additional  time.  If  he  runs 
out  of  time,  we  will  allot  him  more  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  has  been 
stated  consistently  and  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  argument  on  the  bill  is  that  the 
land  which  would  be  brought  into  sub- 
stantial  production   through   irrigation 


would  not  be  put  in  surplus  crops. 
Yesterday,  in  support  of  this  stand,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
made  that  statement,  I  will  read  from 
what  the  Senator  said  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
when  he  quoted  from  a  statement  by 
Maurice  McCabe,  executive  director, 
Navajo  Tribal  Council,  which  appears  in 
the  hearings  at  page  39: 

We  have  found  that  3  crop-years  of  al- 
falfa will  build  up  the  soil,  and  that  there- 
after, without  missing  a  single  crop-year, 
the  lands  can  be  sown  to  a  number  of  grasses 
and  will  produce  superior  irrigated  pasture 
capable  of  supporting  2  cows  or  10  to  12 
sheep  per  acre.  Our  training  farm  produces 
6  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa.  The  proposed 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  should  be 
just  as  productive. 

The  actual  crop  of  the  farmers  will  be  the 
livestock  they  feed  from  their  pasture  crops 
and  certain  truck  farm  products. 

They  will  not  be  actually  growing,  per- 
haps, surplus  feed  grains,  but  they  will 
be  doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  because 
a  product  exactly  equivalent  to  feed 
grains  will  be  sold  through  the  milk  pail 
and  through  the  livestock — hogs,  or  beef, 
and  so  forth.  So,  as  I  understand  from 
reading  the  testimony  in  the  hearings, 
they  will  produce  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  ultimate  crop — livestock — which  the 
bill  we  pa.ssed  the  other  day  was  de- 
signed to  reduce  production  of,  to  wit. 
feed  grains.  To  be  fed  to  livestock.  In 
this  case,  today  it  will  be  grasses,  which 
will  be  fed  to  the  livestock.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  in  the  case  of  this  bill  the 
livestock  will  graze  on  grass  for  which 
this  bill  would  provide  irrigation,  under 
the  bill  which  we  passed  2  weeks  ago,  the 
livestock  would  not  be  fed  because  feed 
grain  land  w  ould  be  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  raise  one  more  ques- 
tion. Although  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  I  believe  the  bill 
would  result  in  producing  more  livestock 
at  a  time  when  we  already  have  serious 
dairy  and  poultry  problems.  The  justi- 
fication given  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  for  providing 
more  than  51,000  an  acre  in  Navajo  land 
is  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Government,  under  a  treaty, 
guaranteed  that  it  would  do  certain 
things  for  the  Indians.  However,  many 
of  those  things  have  not  been  done.  The 
Navajos  have  been  and  are  currently 
maintaining  suits  against  the  Federal 
Government  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  fulfill  its  treaty 
obligations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  disorderly 
way  for  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  com- 
ply with  the  treaty.  There  is  no  show- 
ing of  how  much  the  Navajos  are  suing 
for.  There  is  no  way  of  showing  wheth- 
er this  proposal  would  be  a  partial  com- 
pensation of  the  Navajos  or  whether  the 
Government  would  be  excessively  com- 
pensating them. 

We  are  told  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owes  something  to  the  Indians,  and 
therefore  it  is  proposed  to  pay  them 
$1,000  an  acre.  I  think,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  shown,  the  Senate 
might  provide  a  more  sensible  way  to 
compensate  the  Indian  than  this  bill 
would  provide.    It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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method  provided  in  the  bill  li.  disorcleily. 
unprecise,  and  almost  certainly  meq una- 
ble. The  fact  is  this  would  he  woiih 
$6  750  per  Navajo.  I.s  thi.s  the  way  to 
compensate  for  $50  or  $500?  H.jw  mucii 
do  we  owe?     There  is  no  .^howiny 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  ayree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I 
have  meat  respect  for  our  obhr;atuius 
to  the  Indians,  whether  tliey  arr  N'avajos 
or  others.  There  is  no  dlff .  renco  o: 
opinion  as  to  what  we  as  a  nut. on  owe 
them.  However,  I  do  not  S' e  how  we 
would  help  them  in  this  in.slanre  if  we 
paid  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  an  acre  to 
er.able  them  to  increa-e  the  i/roriuctivity 
cf  land  which  today  is  valrcd  at  or.'y 
$19  an  acre. 

According  to  the  bill.  IS.C'l'O  lo  20.000 
Na\a;os  would  be  affecLeci.  Dividing 
that,  the  amount  to  be  paid  .s  $6,750  a 
person.  There  are  abou:  83.000  Navajo.s 
all  together  in  that  particular  area. 
On  a  per  capita  ba.si>.  $1,585  would  be 
spent  per  person.  I  th:nk  we  ou 'ht  to 
know  more  about  what  v.e  are  doin? 
whon  wc  move  into  such  heavy  costs. 

Then  there  is  another  part  of  the  bill 
which  has  nothing  to  do  u:'h  thr'  N.ivn'o 
Reservation.  The  San  Jv.m-Chima 
proposal  will  increase  the  productivity 
of  120,900  acres.  According;  to  the  com- 
mittee report  it  will  C('>t  $80  mi'.hon 
Of  the  $86  million  total  cost  S"3  million 
is  allocated  to  irrigation.  That  i.?  ac- 
cordinT  to  the  commitiee  report  Di- 
viding that,  based  upon  12n0C0  ncrc. 
gives  $445  an  acre  which  will  be  spent 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  this 
120.000  acres.  That  acrear:e  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Navajo  reservation 

I  quote  from  page  9  of  the  report: 

IrrUation  water  users  pri-b.ib'y  would  re- 
pay about  $8  mililon  of  the  aUocation  to 
Irrigation. 

If  it  is  proposed  to  pay  back  $8  mil- 
lion, then  dividing  that,  it  means  that 
there  will  be  a  recovery  of  $67  per  acre, 
or  a  net  taxpayers'  subsidy  of  $378  an 
acre 

I  shall  repeat  what  I  said  eai  lii  r  and 
then  conclude  my  argument.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  to  have  the  Senate 
pass  a  bill  today  to  mcrea-e  the  pro- 
ductivity of  230.000  acres  of  land  at  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  ranginL;  from  $445 
to  $1,000  after  having  pas-sed  only  a  few- 
days  a,t?o  a  bill  under  winch  tlie  Gov- 
ernment can  pay  as  hiyh  a.s  $50  an  acrf 
to  keep  similar  acreage  out  of  produc- 
tion. That  does  not  make  sense  I  do 
not  believe  the  ta.xpayer^  can  put 
enough  money  in  Wa^ina;4ton  to  keep 
such  a  contradictory  program  operalin>? 

We  have  not  received  any  infoima- 
tion  from  the  Department  of  At;:;cul- 
ture  which  has  indicaud  iha:  they 
approve  this  project  or  thai  tht-y  believe 
it  IS  feasible  at  this  time  m  the  liKht 
of  the  tremendous  agricultural  .surplus 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  such  miorma- 
tion  before  we  act. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  ^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  BUSH.  Looking  at  the  estimated 
cost-benefit  ratio  in  connec::on  v.ith  th..^ 
project,  I  read  from  the  report,  on  patte  5 ; 

The  beneflt-cost  ratio  if  the  Initial  stace 
develupment  Is  1  26  to  1  f'  r  .i  luu->ear  period 


'ii    :ina;ysls   .ind   0  81    tu    l    if  direct    bfn<n'.i 
nnly  are  used  In  a  50-year  period  of  analysis 

Mr  WILLIAMS  cf  Delaware.  That  lo 
CvTiec . 

Mr.  BU8H  I  should  have  thought. 
as  a  i.irnier  member  of  tlie  Comnuttee 
on  Public  Woik.'^,  that  lias  project  vvould 
be  reg  irded  as  one  havmg  a  very  poor  or 
unsatisfactory  or  unconvincing  benelit- 
CHit  ratio  Would  that  statement  apply 
in  a  ca,.e  like  thi  .  in  the  Senator's 
judgment ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dc'.awaic.  It  would 
apply  My  understanding  is  that  the 
reason  the  100-year  reimbursable  pe- 
riod was  used  was  to  make  the  project 
halt'A  av  feasible  fiom  a  mathematical 
.i'.andpomt.  But  even  that  docs  not  .suf- 
fice, becau.se  as  ihf  coi.inuLlee  report 
point-s  out,  tlie  rcimburscmt  nt  under 
the  $135  million  provision  of  the  bill 
IS  only  $21  million,  and  everyone  recog- 
nizes that  e\i  n  tlua  amount  may  well 
never  be  rf-paid 

A*;  the  Senator  f:.;n  Ohio  pointed  out 
m  connection  with  the  otlu  r  section  of 
the  bdl.  the  $86  nulhon  pan  of  tb"  bill, 
$j:j  rtiillion  is  ahocateti  as  an  i  blan.iled 
irr»ga.ion  cost,  but  of  that  amount  the 
committee  report  stales  that  probably 
only  $8  million  wii!  be  collected. 

For  these  rea.son.'^.  Mr  President,  I 
t'u.ik  iUe  bill  should  be  reLomimtterl  un- 
til the  Senate  gets  more  mformatii  n 

Mr  LAU6CHE.  Mr.  Pre  idert,  u  .11 
the  S-'nato:-  from  Del. .ware  yield:' 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr  LAUSCliE.  To  summarize,  is  it 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware tliat  under  the  bill  the  Fedei.il 
G<3vernment  will  be  spending  S2'21  mil- 
lion to  place  approximately  230,000  acres 
of  lar.d  into  farm  pror'uction' 

Mr  WILLI.AM.S  of  D  dau  ar-  That  is 
eo.Teet.  except  thPt  from  tim  $221  mil- 
lion, there  is  an  allocation  of  $'.!9  20n.o00 
B<;  a  {  otentiftl  to  bf  reimbursed  fi  .im  In- 
dustrial and  m'lr.iripnl  i;",es  Other  than 
that,  thf  rest  of  the  amount  is  to  b«'  al- 
located to  irrigation.  It  will  inrrea.se 
the  pjoductiv"  cipa'^itv  of  land  pref^ntly 
vnl'ied  at  onlv  $!n  i)er  acre. 

Mr  LAUSrHF  The  taxpa\ers  wi'l  b- 
spend.ing  $2L'l  million,  less  $2:)  200,000. 
for  tl.e  purixi.se  of  putting  about  230.000 
acres  of  land  in*o  farm  pn'duction 

Mr  \VILLI.\.M.5  of  DtlaAare.  Tlie 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  That  will  bo  spent  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  arpr"xlmately  2 
week.;  ago  we  authorized  the  paym.ent  of 
about  $40  an  acre  to  farm.crs  who  agreed 
to  tidce  acreage  out  of  the  production  of 
f-^ed  grains,  .so  as  to  brin'-'  consumption 
into  som.f'  relation.ship  with  productinn 

Ml.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
correct.  So  far  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  knows,  once  water  is  put  on  the 
land  proposed  to  be  imgaled.  at  a  co-^t 
to  th'"  taxpayers  of  $445  to  $1,000  an 
acre,  the  same  land  may  well  be  put  back 
into  the  .soil  bank  and  the  Goviininent 
would  then  pay  tlif*  farmer  from  $40  to 
$"0  an  acrf  not   to  cultivate  this  land 

M.'.  LAUSCHL  Two  w^eks  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  whK  h  providt'd  for  the 
pavment  of  money  lo  take  land  out  of 
[)roduction:  ti^day  it  is  pnfxised  to  pa.s^ 
a  bill  to  pay  money  to  put  land  into 
farm    production. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Tliat  is 
correct 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  u.  id  a  figure  of  $10  as  ttie 
\y*  :  -.icre  valiii'  of  the  land.  Does  the 
Senal.ir  kii  -vv  that  1  i.'~t  nmht  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  IMr.  A-ndkus* 'N  I 
stated  that  the  Navajo  Indi.ui  Reserva- 
tion land  had  a  vrdue  of  between  $>  and 
$10  an  arre'i 

Mr  V.'II.LL-\M.'=;  of  Delaware  Ih.rd 
was  the  basis  ot  using  l.'ie  out.^idc  Auv.' 
of  $lu 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  uj^cil  the  median 
figure  of  $7  50.  Why  does  the  Senator 
liom  l.»eiav  ire  .•■a>  ina  the  per-.ure  n,.  t 
of  the  Na\ajo  proiecl  w<;uld  be  $10*0 
when,  in  fact,  dividing  110.000  inlo  $136 
million  results  m  a  co.sl  of  $1  2'"Q  an 
acre.' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  D.lawai.v  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexic.i  ptjinted  out  - 
and  I  accepted  his  explanaiion—  thai  of 
llie  $135  miKion  allocation  of  co.sl  Uj 
lliat  project,  u  port.  ;n  would  be  ;iilo(.iU'd 
to  tlie  brmuiim  of  w.i'ii  l"  a  tuuple  of 
areas  for  drinking  purpo.ses.  'I  hat 
wat<r  Would  nut  be  u.sed  on  the  lai'd 
iiiircloie,    I    accepted    ll.at   resiivaliun. 

Mr  LAL6CHL  I  find  no  bUch  tlale- 
nieiil  ai  the  i  epoM. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No, 
neitiur  do  I.  but  ihe  Senaiur  from  !»ew 
Ml  xico  is  famdiar  w.th  tlie  area,  and  I 
accepii  d  hi.s  explanation.  However, 
IV-  a  by  accepting  his  explanation,  il 
suil  leaves  appro.ximat'dy  $1,000  an  acre 
a.s  llie  cost  (;f  tin'  iir;;.ition.  We  are 
payiii':  $1,000  or  $1,200  an  acre  by  eitlier 
set  of  figures  and  increasing  tl.e  pro- 
ductiViiy  of  land  today,  which  ba.scd 
uiK>n  the  commitLce  ri'port  ha.;  a  prt;;cnt 
v.iluation  of  $5  t)  JIO  per  acre  It  does 
n:.it  ma'pkC  .St  iisi'. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr.  President,  w.ll  th.c 
Sen.itor  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr    Wir.LIA^TS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  That  is  the  story  of 
the  West  At  the  benilnnln::  of  this  cen- 
tury, land  in  tlie  Central  Valley,  San 
Joaquin,  and  Sacramento,  Calif  ,  and 
in  the  R:o  Gi.inde  and  L.ns  Ciuces  area.s 
of  New  Mexico,  and  around  El  Pa.so. 
Tex.,  was  not  worth  30  cents  an  acre 
Land  which  in  the  early  UOO's  could  be 
bou;:;lit  for  $3  an  acre,  could  not  be 
boUc^hl  now  for  $2,000  an  acre,  because 
today  there  Is  water  on  the  land.  But 
some  persons  seem  lo  be  \eiT  cxerc.sed 
about  the  f.irt  that  we  are  -.Toinn  to  pa 
the  land  into  production  It  us  true  that 
only  the  other  day  we  pa.;sed  a  bill  be- 
cause of  the  surpluses  which  now  exist 
But  those  surplu.'^es  will  not  always  exist 
I  have  niLire  confidrnce  in  the  United 
."^•tates  If  those  who  today  are  out  of 
work  could  afford  to  buy  the  groceries 
they  need,  the  existinir  surpluses  would 
no  longer  exist. 

We  want  to  liave  cr. -"I'h  productivity 
in  the  United  States  'Iwelve  or  four- 
teen years  from  now.  when  thi.s  project 
IS  finished,  we  may  need  that  produc- 
tivity 

I  am  .sorry  to  unpo.se  further  on  the 
time  of  the  .'Aerator  from  Delaware: 
but  I  wish  to  state  that  we  owe  some- 
tlunk'  t-o  the  Indians.  That  obligation 
is  basid  on  a  treaty  which  was  made  be- 
tween our  Government  and  the  Indians 
during    the   admini.'-tralion  of   Abrah.im 
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Lincoln.  Today  the  Government  is 
(allying  out  part  of  what  it  agreed  to 
(lo  then.  For  many  years,  the  Govern- 
jiieiit  neglected  to  do  what  it  should  have 
(ii.ne  under  that  treaty;  but  today  the 
Indians  are  going  to  school  and  are  com- 
:nu  into  their  own  and  are  demanding 
:lna  lights.  That  is  why  the  Indians 
.■-liould  be  treat<!d  properly. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
.mailable  on  Uie  motion  has  expired. 

Ml  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  some  of  the 
tine  available  iin  the  bill. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  made  by 
tiie  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  let  me 
sa.\  I  iiave  as  much  respect  for  the  Indi- 
.las  and  realise  our  responsibility  to 
them  as  he  dots.  However.  I  do  not  see 
ihat  we  shall  accomplish  much  by  pay- 
ag  $1,000  to  $1,200  an  acre  to  increase 
!lie  productivity  of  land  which  today  is 
\  alued  at  only  $5  or  $10  an  acre. 

In  addition,  I  emphasize  that  only 
half  of  the  land  involved  in  these  proj- 
ects IS  in  the  Indian  reservation — 120,900 
.teres  of  the  land  is  oCT  the  reservation 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Indians.  But.  here  again,  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Government  pay  $445  an  acre 
to  increase  the  productivity  of  that  land, 
\K  ith  $378  per  fxre  charged  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  There  would  be  reim- 
bursement as  slated  in  the  report  of  only 
$67  an  acre. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
.staled,  of  course  this  land  will  produce 
more  crops  if  it  is  irrigated. 

I  also  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
ureal  West.  But  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  the  great  West  was  settled  by  our 
.aicestors  who  moved  out  there  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  own;  they  built  their 
own  homes,  and  they  did  not  expect  the 
US  Government  to  spend  $500  or  $1,000 
an  acre  to  bring  that  land  into  produc- 
tion If  they  had  waited  for  that  to 
hapijen.  the  West  would  not  have  been 
settled. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Similarly,  in  those 
days  those  wlio  lived  in  the  East  did 
not  ask  the  Federal  Government  to 
deepen  the  channel  of  the  Delaware  or 
the  channel  of  the  Hudson  River;  but 
today  the  Federal  Government  is  doing 
lust  that.  Likewise,  in  tho.se  days  the 
people  did  not  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing 
public   roads. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  we 
have  more  harbors  than  we  need,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  spend  money  to 
d'ed^e  other  harbors. 

What  is  now  proposed  is  that  the  Gov- 
f  lament  si>end  $135  million  to  increase 
'lie  productivity  of  110.630  acres  of  land 
m  New  Mexico  in  order  to  enable  more 
crops  to  be  produced  from  that  land. 
today  there  is  a  surplus  of  agriculture 
c  ummodities  so  great  that  there  are  not 
enough  warehouses  to  hold  all  of  it. 
Furthermore,  only  a  short  time  ago  the 
Senate  voted  for  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  used  to  take  land 
mil  of  production.  Yet  this  proposal 
(.ills  for  bringing  more  land  into  pro- 
duction. 


When  I  was  in  school,  my  teacher  once 
said  that  only  a  fool  would  attempt  to 
develop  perpetual  motion.  But  in  this 
case  it  is  proposed  that  we  try  to  have 
the  Senate  run  in  two  directions  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  only  trouble  with 
that  argument  is  that  this  land  will  not 
be  put  into  production  at  this  time.  It 
is  contemplated  that  it  will  take  at  least 
12  years,  or  perhaps  more,  to  complete 
the  project. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  want  this  body  to  vote  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  lo  control  in- 
dustrial pollution  on  the  Delaware  River. 
That  request  will  be  made  in  connection 
with  a  bill  which  soon  will  be  before 
us. 

That  problem  does  not  exist  in  the 
West.  But  the  Indians  in  the  West  do 
have  the  problem  to  which  we  have  been 
referring.  Many  of  the  pioneers  who 
came  to  this  great  area  in  the  West 
came  from  Utah,  and  .settled  on  land 
which  once  was  almost  worthless.  But 
by  their  hard  work  they  developed  that 
Ipnd  in  the  early  1900's.  and  today  much 
of  that  land  cannot  be  purchased  for 
$2,000  an  acre. 

We  are  only  attempting  to  make  pos- 
sible the  development  of  our  natural 
resources;  we  are  not  requesting  any- 
thing new  from  the  Government.  This 
has  been  done  again  and  again. 

Ten  times  the  amount  being  requested 
for  the.se  projects  is  being  spent  on  the 
Glen  Canyon  project,  on  the  Colorado 
River,  between  Utah  and  Arizona.  In 
Utah  there  are  projects  that  cost  more 
than  this  one  will  cost.  Former  Sena- 
tor Watkins,  of  Utah,  a  Republican,  knew 
about  this  project  when  we  first  began 
it.  It  was  during  the  period  of  time 
when  the  Republicans  had  a  majority 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate  that 
Senator  Watkins,  of  Utah,  helped  us  with 
the  initial  conception  of  this  project. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  is  a  worthy 
one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  that  the  bill 
be  recommitted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  KuchelI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  half  a 
century  ago.  when  a  great  American 
President.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  laid  down 
a  new  reclamation  policy  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  tiie  Congress  ap- 
proved it.  It  has  ever  remained  the  law 
of  this  land. 

I  come  from  the  West.  The  West  is 
semiarid.  The  West  would  not  have 
the  economy  which  it  is  so  proud  to  have 
today  if  it  liad  not  been  for  the  assistance 
given  to  the  West  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

I  come  from  California.  Today,  Cali- 
fornia is  on  the  way  to  having  a  popula- 
tion of  20  or  more  million  people.  Cali- 
fornia could  not  support  the  economy  it 
now  enjoys  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  fearless  Congress  approved  and 
underwrote   the   repayable    cost   of   the 


Central  Valley  project,  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  repayable  cost  of  the 
Hoover  Dam  project,  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  those  days  there  were  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  overcome.  Obstacles 
also  exist  today,  while  this  session  of 
Congress  is  proceeding  with  its  work. 
The  obstacles  were  overcome  in  the  past; 
and  the  obstacles  are  going  to  be  over- 
come now. 

I  object  to  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill.  I  shall  vote  against  the  motion,  and 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  in  Cahfornia  we  have 
a  problem  w  hich  is  shared  equally  by  the 
people  of  New  Mexico,  the  p>eople  of 
Colorado,  the  people  of  Arizona,  the 
people  of  Nevada,  the  p>eople  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  people  of  Texas,  the  people  of 
Utah — indeed,  by  all  the  people  who  in- 
habit that  great,  farflung  region  of  the 
United  States.  That  problem  is  insuf- 
ficient water.  That  is  why  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  has  tried  to  find  other 
ways — by  investigation  and  scientific  re- 
search— to  augment  our  dwindling  water 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  many  years  ago  the 
States  through  which  the  Colorado  River 
wends  its  long  way  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia designated  representatives  to 
meet  and  to  try  to  agree  upon  a  basis 
for  allocating  the  all-too-httle  Colorado 
River  water  which  they  know  would,  in 
the  years  to  come,  represent  the  differ- 
ence between  economic  life  and  economic 
death  in  the  States  they  represented. 
They  agreed  to  the  Colorado  River 
compact.    It  is  the  law  of  the  river  today. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  writing  into  the  bill, 
proposing  the  great  project  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  an  amendment 
which  I  offered,  and  which  is  a  part  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  read  that  amendment, 
because  it  is  important  to  all  the  States 
in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  I  read 
section  9  of  the  bill: 

Sec.  9.  In  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  all  facilities,  authorized  by  Federal  law 
rnd  under  the  jurisdiction  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  basin 
of  the  Colorado  River,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
comp.Tct,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
comp.ict,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 
the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act. 
and  the  treaty  with  the  United  Mexican 
.States,  in  the  storage  and  release  of  water 
from  reservoirs  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  so  comply,  any  State  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  may  maintain  an  ac- 
tion ai  th(?  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unued 
States  to  e:iforce  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  consent  is  given  to  the  joinder  of 
the  United  States  as  a  party  in  such  suit  or 
suits,  as  a  defendant  or  otherwise. 

That  is  the  law  of  the  river,  and  into 
the  pending  bill,  this  mandatory  directive 
to  follow  it  is  clearly  written. 

I  am  grateful  that  section  has  been 
written  into  the  bill.  It  was  written  in- 
to the  bill  to  provide  that,  with  respect 
to  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
projects,  the  means  were  given  to  any 
State  which  might  feel  aggrieved  to  walk 
across  the  street  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  litigate  the  question  of  whether  or 
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not  waters  were  properly  being  allocated 
under  the  compact  itself 

The  people  of  New  Mexico  have  a  i  ;«ht 
to  use  every  drop  of  water  which  the 
Colorado  River  compact  i^ives  them,  and 
the  people  of  California  likewise  have 
an  equal  right  to  use  what  the  Colorado 
River  compact  has  given  to  them  f(jr 
use — no  more  and  no  less.  Tlui  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  provide  1:1  tlif  bill  suffi- 
cient safeguards  for  all  Statts  m  the 
upper  and  lower  basin  to  have  the  com- 
pact enforced,  in  the  fashion  in  which 
that  compact,  the  attendant  compacts, 
and  the  Mexican  Treaty  provide. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  discussion  we 
had  in  the  Interior  and  Insular  AfT.ars 
Committee  the  other  day.  A  d.irk  cloud 
hangs  over  the  full  development  of  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Tp- 
per  and  the  Lower  Colorado  Basm  Two 
sister  States,  two  friends,  two  neighbors, 
have  joined  in  a  lawsuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ihe 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  a  little  more  time  ' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yu-ld  5  adchuonal 
minutes 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia are  involved  in  a  law.->uir  to  de- 
termine what  allocation  of  water,  under 
the  Colorado  River  compact,  siiould  be 
made  to  each  of  those  StaU's. 

I  resret  exceedingly  that  \.\w  special 
master  in  the  Supreme  Cuurt  of  tlie 
United  States  in  Aiizona  acamst  Cali- 
fornia has  walked  away  from  that  prob- 
lem and  has  said,  in  so  many  words,  that 
the  contention  which  the  Kovin.mint  of 
California  maJces  is  irrelevant,  becau.^e 
the  Congress  has  indicated  a  top  If  v.  1  of 
development  of  water  projects  in  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Bctoin.  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  hazard  to  the 
people  in  the  lower  basin,  for  their  full 
nsihus  to  water  under  the  compact 

That  is  not  so,  Mr  President,  and  it 
will  be  a  tragic  thing  fur  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  m 
any  future  Congress,  to  have  to  face  the 
dog-eat-dog  controversy  whtn  one  Slate 
would  oppose  development  m  another 
State  because  it  wanted  to  take  care  of 
Its  own  first.  We  have  a  compact  It 
ouc:ht  to  be  determined  jurliciallv  how 
the  compact  divides  the  wat^r  That  is 
the  only  reason  for  the  law  ,u;: 

The  proposed  legislation  v.e  have  be- 
fore us  today  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  As  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexio  iterate  t  a 
few  minutes  ago,  it  was,  in  the  last  ."ses- 
sion, approved  by  the  Ueparlment  of 
Agriculture.  And  the  conipact  will 
control. 

I  rei^ret  with  all  my  li.-ai  t  li.at  we 
from  the  West  are  retjuired.  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  to  justify  the  use  of  fund.-> 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  for  repay- 
able projects,  for  without  Federal  au- 
thorizations there  would  still  be  "^nmi- 
arid  and  barren  deserts  in  the  West. 

Many  of  my  colleagut\<=  from  the  M;ii- 
dle  West  have  come  to  CL.n„:ess  asking 
for  agricultural  assistance,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  given  it.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  East  Coast  States  have 
come  to  Congress  with  a  request  for 
help  in  rivers  and  harbor.s  development. 


and  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
money.  Many  of  my  collt-agues  from 
States  needing  help  as  tlie  result  of 
floods  liave  made  requt-st.s  fur  help,  and 
th.-'  Coni.;ress  has  appropriated  money 
to  rehabilitate  that  which  they  had  lost 
And  I  hope  we  do  not  need  to  feel  overly 
Iriirciened  for  our  coming  here  and  ask- 
ing that  we  be  given  legislative  approval 
of  project.-,  recommended  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  tho  Government  to  de- 
velop the  scarce  water  supplies  in  west- 
ern .America,  particularly  when  we 
guarantee  to  repay  them— a  rather 
unique  difference,  my  colleagues,  with 
re.spect  to  the  ase  of  public  moneys  i!en- 
erally  for  the  States  of  the  American 
Un-.on 

I  speak  here  as  an  American  I  know 
•Aliat  i.s  done  to  help  the  people  of  New 
-Mexico  helps  me  I  know  what  is  done 
;..i  h'ip  the  p«'uplo  of  California  helps 
;-.  all  I  know  what  wc  do  to  help  the 
;^t'op!e  (.11  the  eastern  seaboard  helps 
the  strength  of  our  country  and  li''!p> 
all  our  Citizens. 

I  iiupe  the  motion  will  be  voted  down, 
a-s  I  f''el  It  should  be 

M'-  HICKFNLOOPFR  Mr  Pu-sidetit. 
■.s.il  th.e  S.naU)r  from  California  yieW 

Mr  KUCHFL.    Yes 

Mr  HICKKNL.OOPETl.  The  Senator 
has  said  repeatedly  that  this  project. 
or  thi'^e  prujects  and  I  presume  he  is 
spoaking  of  the  project  which  Is  con- 
tained in  the  amendment--prcvide  a 
guarantee  of  repayment.  It  is  mv  un- 
der .'anding  that  there  is  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  expenditure  which 
has  any  possibility  of  ever  being  rep.iid. 
and  that  is  speculative:  and  tliat  some 
%C\  an  acre  may  be  paid,  over  several 
years,  as  to  a  part  of  the  project,  when 
the  cost  of  the  project  is  $400  an  acre, 
that  the  rest  of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  tliat  as  to 
of'ier  areas,  there  is  no  po.ssibility  of 
s  ibstantial  repayment 

I  wondered  about  the  .Senator's  state- 
mer.t  m  connection  with  the  guarantee 
of  repayment  I  ha\e  supported  many 
proiict.-.  in  the  past.  I  have  supported 
'If-.supporting  projects.  I  th.ink  Con- 
gress has  not  been  negligent  in  the  fan- 
tastic amounUs  of  money  we  have  spent 
in  developing  waterpower  and  water 
resources  in  the  West;  but  I  have  tried 
to  limit  my  support  to  tho.se  that  are 
reasonably  repayable  What  Is  an  im- 
portant element  with  me  is  the  fixed  pe- 
riod f.f  timf^.  and  the  reasonable  cer- 
tainly, that  economic  developments  will 
be  repaid. 

I  had  anotl.er  reason  why  I  question 
th.-  project,  but  I  return  to  my  first 
oue.«:tion  Where  is  the  guarantee  of 
repayment  of  the  project,  amounting  to 
.some  $250  million'' 

Mr  KTCHFT.     Mr  President,  my  able 
f •  .'^nd  from  Io;va  is  what  he  says  he  is 
n-'   has  been   a   friend  of  the  West      I 
aiknowledf'e  his  friendship. 

Generally  speaking.  Mr  President,  the 
history  of  repayment  to  the  P'ederal  Go-.  - 
ernment  by  reclamation  projects  for  re- 
imbursable costs  is  a  trood  one  My 
r-'col'oction  is  that  the  projects  in  Cali- 
fornia, now  going  througii  the  process  of 
repayment  by  the  water  u.<;ers  and  by 
the    powers    users,    have    actually    paid 


inUj  the  Treasury  excess  moneys  which 
are  available  for  such  expenses  of  the 
Cnivernmmt  as  may  be  necessary 

Specif.cally  with  respect  to  the  project 
\v!;ich  is  now  btfore  the  Senate,  I  have 
listened  a  half  dozen  time.s  to  the  specific 
an.swer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
Bi-f^au  .e  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  the  arithmetical  flmire 
befoie  him,  I  sh.  ill  ask  him  to  Indicate 
specifically  wl;  i"  are  the  provisions  with 
respert  to  rrpavment  Generallv,  how- 
ever, the  history  of  repayment  I  say  to 
mv    fi  lend    from    loua,    has    tn^en    i^ood 

Mr  HICKENinoPFR  nu-  history 
of  r-  pavment  is  no!  the  rjuestion  What 
.i.e  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  an- 
spfcijtiards  m  this  resin^ct  ' 

Mr  ANDERSON  In  the  orii'inal  bill 
we  h.ad  a  pn  vision  vhich  made  the 
Navajo  project  reimbur.sable.  exactly  as 
the  other  projects  were  reimbursable, 
to  b«"  paid  partly  bv  the  faimers  and 
pai-tly  by  the  Glen  C.myon  Dam  and  the 
>ale  t)f  electricity 

There  wa.*?  an  obiectii  n  because  tlie 
N'avajo.s  are  the  ward."!  of  the  Govern- 
ment Therefore,  we  ch;inred  the  pro- 
vision n  regard  to  :he  Nav.ij"*  l.md  sub- 
sequently, to  conform  to  the  [novi.siori'; 
in  the  Ijoavltt  Act,  which  provides  the 
co'^t  in  nonreimbursable  until  tlie  Indian 
sells  the  land  or  until  the  tribe  disi)Oses 
of  the  land  .Ml  of  this  relates  to  the 
land  on  the  Nava'o  Reservation  1  here 
are  somi'  7  000  exchanre  acres  related  to 
the  110  000  acres  on  the  Navajo  project 

This  IS  over  and  b<'yond  the  Navajo 
land  This  portion  is  not  re.mbursable 
until  th<'  Navaio  tribe  dis[)oses  of  (he 
land,  when  it  v  ill  become  reimbursable 
to  the  Trea-s'irv  1  h;s  is  th.e  same  as 
the  provision  ;:;  tlie  leavitt  .A.t.  which 
provides  the  cost  is  nonreimbursable  so 
long  as  the   Indian.s  o\.  n  the  land 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Di  1.' ware  Mr 
President,   will   the   .S*-nator  yield:* 

Mr    ANDERSON      I  yield. 

Mi  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Theie 
are  1  10  tj;!0  .icrrs  on  the  Navajo  tract, 
but  there  aie  L20.900  acres  on  tracts 
which  h.i\e  luthuig  to  d)  with  the 
Navaju   piuvi.sii/n 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  am  simpl;.  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Navajo  situation  The 
Navaio  unit  is  llOOCO  acres.  All  but 
7.000  acies  of  it  is  on  the  N.ivajo  Ri's- 
(ivation  This  7.000  acres  of  tiu'  pub- 
iiC  d.im.iin  Will  be  exehan.red  for  Indian 
land  and  bee  mr  a  part  of  tlie  leserva- 
tion  which  w,;i  be  m  addition,  which 
will  be  not  reimbunable  be^-ause  it  will 
come  under  the  provision  ol  the  Le..vitt 
Act 

The  rt-maining  acreage,  as  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  cl»  arly  pointed  out.  is 
some  120.000  acres  Eii;hty-ore  thou- 
sand o''  tlio.^e  acre.s  are  ;n  the  Maidii' 
Rio  Grande  Con.servancy  I)..,trict  I 
have  st.ited  lepeatvdly.  time  and  I. me 
again.  I  believe  that  the  water  whuli 
miL'lit  be  used  fin  lliat  land  as  .supple- 
meutaiT  uri;ation  water  will  be  sold 
instead  to  the  cities  and  tlie  defen.se 
establishments  and  will  be  fully  reim- 
bursable There  are  no  contracts  now. 
any  more  than  there  were  contracts  in 
regard  to  the  .Amarillo  project  or  the 
Canadian  River  project. 


Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tune  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ml     ANDERSON.      Mr.    President.   I 

%  aid  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  contracts  waited  10  full  years  be- 
'ure  they  were  signed  by  the  mimicipali- 

ties. 

Ill  addition,  when  the  Cheney  division 
o!  liie  Wichita  project  was  approved, 
I  here  w  as  a  provision  for  irrigation.  The 
municipality  of  Wichita  will  pay  most 
of  the  cost.  I  think  the  same  will  apply 
■11  this  instance.  We  will  find,  even- 
tually, that  of  the  $86  million  more  than 
ffid  million  will  be  repaid  by  mimicipal 
•.■a!er.  although  the  present  provision  is 
o!.ly  for  some  $20  million. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
.New  Mexico,  who  is  as  well  qualified  as, 
:f  not  belter  qualified  than,  any  other 
Senator  in  regard  to  agriculture,  as  a 
result  of  experience  and  background  in 
I  he  field,  a  question  in  this  regard. 

We  are  in  the  process  now  of  seeing 
whether  a  so-called  emergency  farm 
program  will  work,  and  we  are  propos- 
ing a  long-range  farm  program  which 
will  lake  land  out  of  production,  and  the 
c'ro\(  rnment  will  pay  for  doing  so. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal,  the  cost 
f  :  this  propo.sal  will  be  nearly  $1,000 
an  acre,  to  bring  land  into  production. 
Why  would  It  not  be  better  to  pay  tlie 
Usual  late  for  keeping  land  out  of  pro- 
tluclion.  by  simply  giving  $40  or  $50  an 
.\c:v  to  the  owners,  rather  than  to  spend 
$1,000  an  acre  to  bring  the  land  into 
1>;  oduction^' 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  had  intended  to 
discuss  that  situation  with  my  longtime 
fiiend.  the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
AiKfc.Nj.  with  whom  I  have  worked  on 
a   I  icultural  legislation. 

A  safeguard  was  written  into  the  up- 
per Colorado  River  storage  project. 
omewhat  as  the  basis  of  suggestions 
made  by  tl.e  Senator  from  "Vermont  I  Mr. 
AiKKNl  to  me  about  this  land.  I  shall 
deal  with  It  first,  and  then  with  the  con- 
.st ruction  period. 

I  he  Senator  from  Vermont  will  re- 
member that  we  i^ut  a  provision  in  the 
iipper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
which  applies  to  every  participating 
I  roject  It  applies  not  alone  to  this 
project,  but  to  all  the  projects  In  Wyo- 
ming, to  all  the  projects  in  Utah,  to  all 
the  projects  in  Colorado,  and  to  all  the 
projects  in  New  Mexico. 
The  language  is: 

rioiidcd  jurthcT.  That  lor  a  period  of  ten 
yoars  from  the  date  of  cn.ictmrnt  of  this 
Act  no  water  from  .-\!iy  participating  proj- 
ect au'hnrl.'fcl  by  tliis  An  shall  be  delivered 
to  any  water  user  for  the  production  on 
newly  lrrii.-.itrd  lands  of  any  basic  agrlcul- 
turil  comm  ditv.  as  defined"  In  the  Agrlcul- 
Tural  Alt  r  1.149,  or  any  nmendment  there- 
of. If  the  total  Eiipply  of  such  commodity 
for  the  markefmp  year  In  which  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  would  iiorm:,;iv  be  marketed  is  in 
exces.R  of  n'Tma!  KUpply  a.s  defined  in  section 
:!Olibi(lOi  f.f  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
.\ct  of  ii);?8.  as  amended,  unlesa  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  increase  in  pro- 
tiuciioii  ui  .such  c  )mmod!ty  in  the  Interest 
of   uati  )u;U   security. 

Mr     WIUTAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
I'resident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr       ANDERSON.     May     I     finish. 

IJlea.sc'.' 


The  Navajo  Indians  have  stated  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  grow  any  crop 
which  is  now  in  surplus.  In  fact,  I  know 
enough  about  the  project  to  say  that  the 
Navajo  Indians  certainly  would  not  pro- 
duce any  cotton,  because  they  could  not. 
The  Navajos  would  not  produce  rice  or 
peanuts,  which  are  basic  commodities, 
because  they  could  not.  The  Navajos 
would  not  produce  corn,  because  corn 
does  not  grow  well  in  the  area. 

There  could  be  some  production  of 
silage,  for  the  animals,  to  be  sure.  71ic 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  worries  a'oout 
that,  but  I  .say  that  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  Navajo  Indian  is  only  $467 
annually,  while  the  p' r  capita  annual 
income  for  tlie  rest  of  the  Nation  is 
$1,940.  Navajo  Indians  need  the  crops 
for  tlieir  own  u.se. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  What  v.iil  liie 
Indians  produce? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Navajos  will 
produce  truck  gardens  and  alfalfa. 
which  will  be  fed  to  their  own  stock  and 
dairy  animals,  because  their  dietary 
problems  are  severe. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  it  not  pret- 
ty expensive  to  pay  SI, 000  an  acre  to 
grow  alfalfa? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  it  is  not.  be- 
cause the  Indians  can  produce  6  tons 
of  alfalfa  an  acre  when  the  land  gets 
into  production. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  sched- 
ule under  which  the  land  will  be  devel- 
oped involves  some  14  years.  There  are 
2  years  for  preconstruction  planning 
and  12  years  for  actual  construction. 
That  is  a  total  of  14  years. 

Nobody  knows  what  will  be  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  this  country  at  the 
end  of  14  years.  Tlie  project  will  ta'Ke 
a  long  time,  as  I  mentioned,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  recognize. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me'^' 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     What  is  the  estimated 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  14  years? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  will  be  millions. 
I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure,  but  the 
population  keeps  increasing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  population  increa.se 
will  be  something  over  40  million,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  people  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     These  people  will  need 
food  and  fiber  by  tlie  time  the  project 
is  completed  :  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  project  v.ill  ti^ke  14 
years? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  land  is  eligible  ♦o  be  put  in  the  soil 
bank.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico understand  that  this  land  could  be 
put  in  the  soil  bank? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  the  land  of  the 
Navajo  Indians  be  put  in  the  soil  bank? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  not  being  put 
into  a  soil  bank.    It  is  grazing  land.    It 


would  be  eligible.  I  sunpose.  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  do  so.  The  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  is  "Yes." 
The  Indians  could  put  this  land  under 
the  program.  It  is  worth  only  a  few 
dollars  an  acre,  but  they  could  put  it  in 
the  soil  bank  if  they  wished  to. 
Mr  AIKEN.  What  soil  bank'.' 
Mr  ANDERSON.  They  could  put  it  in 
the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  not  anv  soil 
b.ank  for  the  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
r   :t      It  IS  iiot  a  soil  bank. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  1-year  pro- 
po.sal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  The  Navajos 
liave  not  done  tiiat.  either.  They  have 
not  done  it.  if  they  could  have,  and  they 
v.ould  not  do  it  if  they  could. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Navajo  Indians 
put  the  land  In  the  soil  bank,  would 
they  be  paid  upon  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent productive  capacity  of  the  land  or 
upon  the  brisis  of  the  anticipated  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  land  14  years 
fi'om  now? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Navajos  w  ould 
be  paid  upon  the  basis  of  the  present 
production  of  the  land.  That  is  all  they 
could  get  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  enacting  legislation 
such  as  this  we  st"k  to  provide  for  a 
population  of  225  million  or  230  million, 
rather  than  180  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
r."Ct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  l<X)king  aiicad 
14  years.  This  land  cannot  possibly  go 
into  the  soil  bank  at  the  present  time, 
because  there  is  not  any  soil  bank  for 
that  type  of  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  My  longtime  friend 
from  Vermont,  who  knows  more  about 
agriculture,  I  think,  than  any  other  Sen- 
ator in  the  Chamber,  knows  that  when 
irrigated  land  is  developed  it  is  not  puL 
into  production  immediately.  It  is 
necessary  to  level  the  land  first.  After 
the  land  has  been  leveled,  a  healing 
crop  or  a  cover  crop  is  put  on  the  land. 
That  crop  grows  for  several  years,  and 
is  plowed  up  repeatedly,  until  humus  is 
put  back  into  the  soil. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  all  probability  there 
will  be  perhaps  a  50  million  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore this  land  can  be  used? 

Air.  ANT)ERSON.  Surely.  That  is 
why  we  have  not  regarded  this  project 
as  being  competitive  in  any  way  with 
other  crops. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  surely  a 
tragedy  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, wliich  has  studied  the  proposal 
four  limes.  It  was  studied  once  under 
the  able  former  Senator  from  Colorado, 
Mr.  Millikin.  when  the  general  project 
was  under  consideration,  and  it  has  been 
studied  twice  subsequently  under  Uie 
late  Senator  Murray  of  Montana,  at 
which  times  the  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate,  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  has 
been  considered  the  fourth  time  this  year 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Certainly  no  additional  period  of  study 
is  required  in  order  to  find  out  what 
needs  to  be  done.     I  am  ready  to  vote. 
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Mr.  EI.T.ENDER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   ANDERSON.    I  yield 

Mr  ET .LENDER.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  present  to  hear  all  the  debate.  I  was 
informed  that  the  project  would  cost  a 
i.!;:Ie  more  than  $1,200  an  acre  in  order 
to  bring  water  to  the  land  Is  that 
statement  correct? 

Mr  ANDERSON.  That  estimate  is  a 
subject  of  some  argument  I  say  the 
cost  would  be  nearly  $1000  an  acre 
There  are  some  additional  costs  in- 
volved 

We  have  some  obligation  to  build 
homes  for  Navajos  on  the  reservation 
We  are  now  transporting.^  hundreds  of 
Ni.vajo  children  as  far  away  as  I.os 
Antjeles  in  order  to  afford  them  school - 
intr. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  arai:n« 
against  the  bill.  I  only  w  ish  to  learn 
the  cost. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Thrr<>  is  a  cost  esti- 
mate of  $1,000  an  acre 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  is  that  money 
proposed  to  be  repaid  to  the  Govern- 
ment?    Is  it  on  a  40-  or  50-year  basis? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  already 
stated  to  the  Senate,  and  I  repeat  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  the  land 
under  discussion  is  Indian  land  The 
one  established  rule  under  the  Le.^vitt 
Act  is  that  when  Improvements  are  made 
on  Indian  lands,  they  remain  in  the 
Treasury  until  the  Indians  alienate  the 
land.  When  the  Indians  sell  ilie  land, 
the  assessment  must  be  paid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Otherwi.se.  tlie  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  entire  cost? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  As  it  does  on  every 
other  Indian  irrigation  project  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  D-'auaro  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  take  but  1  minute  I 
do  not  think  we  should  permit  the  de- 
bate to  close  with  the  thom^ht  that  all 
of  the  land  covered  in  th.p  bill  is  Indian 
land.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
h.as  ably  pointed  out,  from  the  $220  mil- 
lion potential  cost  of  the  bill.  $155  mil- 
lion would  be  allocated  to  the  cost  of 
bnnRing  water  to  110.000  acres  on  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation  The  cost 
would  be  $1,000  to  $1,200  an  acre  m  or- 
der to  bring  in  the  water  He  has  prop- 
e'-ly  pointed  out  that  there  is  in  effect 
ift  repayment  expected  on  this  tract 

Over  and  above  that  point,  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  bring 
water  down  to  120,900  acres  of  addi- 
tional land  in  New  Mexico  at  a  cost  of 
$86  million.  Of  that  $86  million  $29 
million  would  be  allocated  as  ix)ten- 
tially  being  reimbursable  co.'-t  for  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  use  That  cal- 
culation would  leave  $53,400,000  as 
allocated  based  upon  the  comm.ittec 
report  as  the  cost  of  the  irrigation 

Based  upon  the  committee  report, 
$53,400,000  would  be  allocated  m  the  New 
Mexico  area  of  the  San  Juan-Chama 
project  to  the  cost  of  bringing  water  to 
120,900  acres. 

Then  I  quote  from  page  7  of  the 
rt  port : 

Irrigarion  water  users  probably  would  re- 
pay about  $8  million  of  the  allocation  to 
trrnjatioii. 


That  IS  the  statfmrnt  m  the  commit - 
te_"  report  That  would  be  a  reimburse- 
ment of  $67  an  acre.  Anyway  one  might 
wish  to  figure  it.  it  would  leave  $378  an 
acre,  as  a  direct  Government  subsidy  to 
bring  this  land  into  production 

Mr  lAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yi-ld 
to  the  .Senator  from  (.)hio  whatever  time 
he  wislie.s 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  cost  of  these  project.s 
wi'l  l>e  reimbursed  to  the  taxpayers  of 
'h'^  UnittKi  Slates 

Kxamination  of  the  law  and  the  ar- 
guments made  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
ye.vteiciav  and  today  will  disclo.se  that 
r.fine  of  th.e  costs  of  the  Navajo  irri- 
gation project  woiiUi  be  leimbursiible, 
.so  long  as  the  lioooo  acres  leniained 
in  the  posses.^ii)r.  mi  the  In(han  re.serva- 
tion.  ReimbuiMTnti.r  roiUl  come  to  the 
Ferieral  Government  only  if  and  when 
the  subject  lands  might  be  .sold  by  the 
Navajo  Indians 

With  regard  to  the  San  Juan-Chanui 
protect,  which  would  cost  approximate! v 
?8^>  million,  taking  the  arguments  m 
tlieir  most  favorable  light,  only  $26  mil- 
l.on,  Aould  be  repavable  llius  it  is 
clear  that  m  an  expendituie  of  S221  mil- 
lion. S26  million  would  be  reimbuis<'d 
to  the  Federal  Governmi  nt  One  liun- 
dred  and  ninety-five  million  dollars 
would  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  for 
tho.se  tuo  pro'ects  What  are  they? 
The  Navaji'  project  consists  of  110  f)00 
acres  of  land  which  would  be  provided 
with  water  for  irrigation  purpo.ses  The 
cost  of  the  project  would  be  S136  mil- 
lion One  thou.^and  two  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  for  water  would  be  fxpeiid>'d  to 
supply  land  that  is  now  worth  $7  50 

I  respectfully  submit  to  the  Senate 
that  there  is  no  economic  feasibility  in 
the  proposal  contained  in  the  bill  The 
land  is  worth  $7  50  an  acre  now  It 
;■;  desf'it  land  The  taxpayers  of  the 
Uniteri  .States  are  requested  to  expend 
.>  1,200  an  acre  to  provide  water  to  pro- 
duce food  of  which  v.e  already  have  an 
overabundance,  and  m  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  2  ueeks  a^o  we  pa.s.-ied  a  bill  to 
pay  farmers  S50  an  acre  to  take  their 
acreaL'es  out  of  feed  cram   production. 

The  second  part  of  tiie  project,  the 
San  Juan-Chama  district,  would  cost 
$86  million  Reimbursement  would  be 
m  the  amount  of  $26  million  leaving  a 
cost  of  $60  million  to  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers.  120.000  acres  are  involved 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  pointed 
out  that  It  would  cost  the  taxp.iyei.s 
about  $300  an  acre  to  make  the  land 
food  producing 

Finally.  I  a.-k  how  we  can  justify  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Slates  the 
argument  made  2  wt  eks  ago  that  we 
must  pay  the  farmer  to  stop  producing. 
and  today  the  argument  that  we  must 
spend  money  to  induce  production. 
The  two  legislative  eflorts  simply  do 
not  go  hand  m  hand  Perh.ips  theie  is 
a  magic  wand  with  which  we  can  change 
principles  evei-y  2  weeks  But  even 
with  all  our  eruditioji  and  ability  we  do 
not  have  the  deep  ability  retjuired  to 
change  v^hat  we  declared  2  weeks  ago 
to  be  green  and  now  say  that  it  is  red. 


I  cannot  return  to  the  taxpayers  of 
my  State  and  .say.  'Last  week  I  voted 
for  a  fann  bill  providing  a  payment  of 
$50  an  acre  to  farmers  in  order  to  take 
acres  out  of  production,  and  this  wet  k 
I  voted  to  spend  $195  million  to  induce 
I)roduct:on  "  I  cannot  explain  that 
course  to  them,  and  since  it  cannot  be 
explained.  I  do  not  contc  mplate  sup- 
porting the  bill,  althou^ih  I  would  lik«> 
to  serve  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
Mr  Anderson  and  Mr  Cn\\r.z\  I  could 
not  support  the  bill  il  it  applied  to  my 
own  State,  the  .'-^tate  of  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  It  commit 

Mr     KUC  HKL       Mr     President.    I    am 
mfoim'xl  th  tt  no  further  time  !.•-•  desueti 
I  am  leady  to  yield  hack  the  remainim; 
time 

Ihe  PRF.'-iniNG  OF-T'ICER  Thei  e 
IS  no  time  remamin!'.  on  the  motion 

Mi-  ANHh.RSON  There  is  time  re- 
ma'nin  ■  on  the  bill  I  yield  back  all  re- 
in,iimr.     time 

Mr  WII  MAMS  of  Delaware  I  yu  Id 
i-ark  ai;  remamin.:  time  If  the  motion 
to    recommit    fmls    I    shall    vote    agani'-t 

the   [Jill 

The  PR;-..sir)lNG  OFFICER  All  time 
lias  been  yielded  b.'.ck 

Mr  KUCHhL  Mr  Pnsident,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  ab'-ence  of  a  quoium. 

Mr  I.AUSCHK  Mr  President,  before 
the  ab.s»'nce  of  a  quorum  is  sunuested,  I 
make  a  parliamentarv  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  wi'.l  state  it 

Mr  IAUSCHP:  If  any  amendment  is 
offered  fliere  will  be  available  to  each 
side  tile  time  originally  pre.scribed  in  the 
iinanimou.^-consent  agreement.  Is  that 
corrcci' 

The  I'RF.<^TDING  OFFICFJt  Under 
the  unanimoii.s-c(  n.sent  aj^reement.  that 
IS  corre«"t 

Mr  ANDER.SON  Mr.  President  I 
•ii'iip.st    the  ab.'^ence  of  a  quorum. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  Op-FICER  The 
c'.ei  k  Will  call  the  roll 

The  lei'islativc  clerk  piuceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

Th-  i'nr:siDiNG  officer  with- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  The  qui  s- 
t'on  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit  Die 
bill  The  yeas  and  nays  liave  be(>n  oi - 
d>-red,  and  the  clerk  v\ill  call  the  roll 

The  le'.'islat ive  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  when  his  name  was 
called  I  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  C.AHROM  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  Would  vote  "yea"  If  he  were 
present  and  votiri;;.  he  would  vote  "nay  " 
I  therefore  witlihold  my  vote 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  i  when  his  name 
was  called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
Goi.nuvTEF  I .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  ■nay";  if  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea  "  I  withhold 
my  vote 

The  roll  was  concluded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the   Senator    from   North    Dakota    I  Mr. 
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BuKDicKl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr,  GoREl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mrs.  NeubercekI  .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph],  the  Sen- 
ators from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  and 
Mr  TalmadgkI,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Wu-liams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Blakley  I  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Blakley  I,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  BuRDicKl,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Serator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neubercer],  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rak- 
polphI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Btttler] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLiiWATERl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bt  ALL  I   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr  Goldwater]  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  SaltonstallI. 

Ttie  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  68.  as  follows: 

I  No.  24) 
YEAS— 17 
Bdni-.s  Hickenlocipcr       Proxmlre 

Bridges  Holland  Robertson 

Btuih  Keating  Scott 

Byrd.  Vit  Lau&ciie  TTiurmond 

'■.ip<'hart  Miller  Wllllam«.  E>el. 

IX>iigla«  Prouty 

NAYS — 68 

Aikeii  Pong  Magnuson 

Allott  Pulbrlght  Mancfleld 

Anderson  Grucnlne  MetcaJf 

Biirtlrtt  Hart  Monroney 

Bennett  Hartke  Morae 

Bible  Hayden  Morton 

Byrd.  W   Va  Hickey  Mow 

(an  nun  HUl  Mundt 

Carlson  HruLska  Mu&kle 

C'a.se,  N  J.  Humphrey  Pastore 

{  .ISO,  S   D:ik  Jackson  PeU 

Chavez  Jarlts  Schoeppel 

<'inirch  Johnston  Smathen 

Clark  Jordan  Smith.  Mam. 

C(.K)ptT  Kefaiiver  Smith,  Maine 

Cutiiin  Kerr  Sparkman 

Curtis  Kuchel  Stennla 

I><"><ld  I.iong.  Mo.  Symington 

Dworshah  Ijong.  Hawaii  Wiley 

Kii.stland  L-ong.  La.  Yarborough 

EUender  McClellan  Young.  N.  Dak 

K''^'*'  MoOee  Young.  Ohio 

Hrvui  McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

^''""  Dlrksen  Randolph 

Blakley  Qoldwater  Ruaeell 

HiTdick  Oore  SaltonstaU 

'*"tl>r  MoCarthy  Talmadge 

^ -"^f"-''!  Ncubergcr  WllUania,  NJ. 

So   the   motion   of   Mr.   Willxaics   of 

Dtlaware  to  recommit  the  bill  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i^  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
lie  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
m(  nt  and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Tlie  PRESaDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).    The  bill  having 


been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is. 
Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  107)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  voted  "nay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUAIPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  move  that  tlie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  considciation  of  executive 
business,  for  the  consideration  of  certain 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  DIRICSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business,  I  wish  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  the  schedule 
is  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  also 
for  tomorrow  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
to  have  the  Senate  consider  various 
nominations  during  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  an  early  hour  tomorrow, 
to  begin  consideration  of  the  measui-e  to 
extend  the  Sugar  Act.  which  recently 
was  repKjrted  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. If  the  Senate  finishes  its  suction  on 
that  measure  by  tomorrow  night,  there 
will  be  no  basiness  for  the  rest  of  the 
week.  If  the  Senate  does  not  complete 
its  action  on  that  measure  tomorrow,  it 
will  meet  on  Thursday,  to  take  final 
action  on  that  measure,  because  in  con- 
nection with  it  we  are  faced  with  a  dead- 
line. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  there  will  be  any  more  record 
votes  this  afternoon;  I  make  this  inquiry 
for  the  information  of  all  Members. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  know  of  no  other  record 
votes  to  be  taken  today,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  other  record 
votes  today.  However,  we  cannot  make 
an  ironclad  promise. 

Furthermore,  following  the  response 
to  the  previous  question,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  for  the  Senate  to  consider 
tomorrow,  following  the  morning  hour, 
the  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO    10 
O'CLOCK  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it  ad- 
journ until  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 


field 1   that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

executive  business. 


MR.  A.  W.  HUBBARD'S  REPORT  ON 
CARIBBEAN  AND  LATIN  AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
duiing  the  month  of  February,  at  mv 
request,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hubbard,  of 
Minneapolis,  a  distinguished  research 
analyst,  editor,  and  businessman,  took 
careful  notes  during  his  visit  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  The  results  of  these 
notes  appear  in  the  form  of  a  report 
prepared  for  me.  which  i.s  both  illumi- 
nating and  challenging. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  it  weil 
illustrates  the  point  that  we  should  be 
gathering  information  on  the  relation- 
ships of  our  Nation  with  other  nations 
through  making  use  of  private  citizens 
as  well  as  through  our  regular  diplo- 
matic channels. 

I  am  making  Mr.  Hubbard's  report 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  Director  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration,  and  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  food  for  peace 
program.  It  will  be  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, and  I  know  that  it  will  be  most 
carefully  studied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Hubbard,  entitled  "A  Report  on  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  American  Countries, 
January  27  to  February  28,  1961." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report   on   Caribbean   and   L.\tin   .American 

CorNTRIES 

(Conducted  by  Alfred  W.  Hubbard,  especially 
for  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humpheey,  January 
27  to  February   28,   1961) 

TTie  following  report  and  obaervatlons 
were  to  originally  have  covered  the  Lee- 
ward and  Windward  Islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  South  and  Latin  American 
countries  of  Venezuela.  Colombia,  Cost  Rica, 
and  Nicaragua.  However,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Venezuela  phase  the  airline  strike 
intervened  causing  a  delay  at  Caracas,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  eventually  necessitating  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Investigation  and  a  return 
to  the  United  States. 

The  sp>eclflcations  as  to  the  areas  of  in- 
formation desired  were  delineated  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  obtain  information  on  the  medical 
problems  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries. 

2.  The  doctor  shortage. 

3.  The  quality  of  medical  care  in  general. 

4.  The  number  of  hospital  beds  a^aiIable. 

5.  The  quality  of  hospitalization. 

6.  Medical  research  being  undertaken. 

7.  The  food  shortage  Insofar  as  It  applies 
to  the  common  people. 

3.  Whether  or  not  there  has  been  any 
Improvement  in  medical  care  for  the  aver- 
age and  lower  classes. 

9,  How  many  public  health  clinics  there 
are  and  how  well  lised. 

10,  Adequacy  of  classrooms  in  the  school 
program. 

11.  If  school  lunches  are  provided,  and 
how. 

12.  Could  surplus  American  foods  be  used 
for  school  lunch  programs. 


* 
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GXMKXAL    OBSERVATIONS 

Some  genenU  observations  of  our  prespiit 
anci  propoftcd  programs  of  surplus  i  xxi  dis- 
tribution brings  up  the  matter  In  the  choice 
of  Foods  for  Peace"  as  a  slogan  This  Is 
pr')biibly  a  catchy  and  useful  slui?an  In  the 
United  States  where  the  aid  is  t<'  come  from. 
u.i.ortunately  a  number  of  persons  com- 
mented on  this  In  a  critical  manner  It 
appears  to  be  an  unhappy  chf)ice  of  slogan 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, where  the  aid  is  '..>  be  distributed  for 
c<  nsumptlon. 

The  connotation  carried  with  the  slognti 
'■Pi>id  for  Peace,"  seems  t..  be  allied  with 
d'jUar  diplomacy  of  buyiiiK  of  peace  neu- 
trality or  time.  In  the  cold  war  At  the  jx)ii.t 
of  use.  a  proper  slogan  mu.-^'  have  a  Ci.nnu- 
tatlon  which  win  permit. a  pr^ud  people  to 
participate  wholeheartedly  In  its  distribu- 
tion and  consumption,  fur  a  worthy  contrib- 
utive  purpose  In  a  d!;:;iiifled  manner  This 
Is  not  to  Imply  that  peace  is  not  a  worthy 
objective,  but  that  it  does  not  carry  the  close 
personal  feeling  of  what  another  type  of 
slogan  might  accompli.^h 

After  considerable  pondering  and  que'-- 
tionmg  of  a  number  of  rfsp<'n.s:bie  persoiis  In 
the  area  traveled,  the  slag.m.  Pood  f"r 
Health."  apjjears  to  be  oT'.e  that  miL'ht  more 
acceptably  provide  a  better  connotation 
Also,  that  a  symbol  of  a  US  map  outline 
with  the  words  "USA.  Food  for  World 
Health"  would  probably  not  be  subject  to. 
or  generate  as  much,  criticism  The  excep- 
tio'i,  of  course,  would  come  from  cold  war 
enemies  of  the  United  State.s  It  is  possible 
that  these  enemies  m.iy  be  at  the  bottom  rif 
these  situations  where  certain  populations 
refused  to  use  powdered  milk  surplus  pro- 
vided, because  the  Idea  w.is  injuriously  im- 
planted that  the  product  contained  a  birth- 
control  factor 

It  would  seem  that  the  providing  of  such 
food  surplus  might  better  be  planned  on 
the  basis  of  a  loan  to  the  country,  which 
couki  In  some  way  or  another  be  licjuida'ed 
in  the  future  in  actual  and  full  repayment 
with  interest.  Or,  at  least,  be  shown  to  be 
liquidated  by  social,  ev-onjmic.  industrial, 
and  political  advances  so  th.it  there  will  be 
in  the  future  an  upgrading  m  the  country 
and  th.Tt  eventually  its  national  income  will 
enable  an  equitable  taxation  for  future  re- 
duction and  or  liquidation  of  such  tood 
loans 

This  adds  to  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem In  fact.  It  IS  not  Just  simply  a  matter 
of  making  food  available,  the  whole  econ- 
omy must  be  considered  H:tnu()Ut.s.  or 
charity  of  foodstuffs  we  have  in  surplus  and 
d  )  not  need  is  repugnant  Nonetlieles.s. 
foodstuffs  we  can  charitably  m.ike  available 
to  p<K)rer  countries  always  run  afoUl  of  the 
ppriearance  of  a  handout,  or  an  attempt  to 
try  to  buy  their  good -will  alluince  or  neu- 
trality Such  countries  need  t<j  have  help 
and  direction  to  enable  them  to  progress 
economically.  If  they  are  to  liquidate  the 
loans  of  needed  food  rather  than  to  be 
placed  In  the  position  of  accepting  them  as 
charity. 

The  wealth  of  such  countries  must  come 
from  Its  natural  resources  and  the  efrort.s  of 
Its  people.  Therefore,  it  behixues  us  to  help 
show  the  wpy  they  may  take  to  impr'jve 
their  position.  And,  of  course  at  the  same 
time  not  contribute  or  aggrav.ite  further  un- 
balance, an  Instability  of  wrld  surplus  and 
'r.tde  which  In  the  end  could  affect  not  only 
the  United  States  but  the  world   unfavorably. 

In  areas  like  Venezuela,  minerals  and  pe- 
'roleum  make  the  problem  somewhat  les.s 
complicated  Insofar  as  the  economic  growth 
of  the  country  Is  concerned  In  this  ca.se 
It  Is  the  social  and  p>olitical  climate  which 
has  aggravated  the  situation  This  situa- 
tion is  entirely  different  in  the  Caribbean 
L'-'lands  such  as  AngulUa.  Me\  is  .Antigua,  etc 
T'.iere  are  no  discovered  mineral  or  petro- 
leum   bonanzas.      The    economies    of    these 


islands  are  based  on  an  agricultural  ap- 
proach of  sugar  (already  much  m  surplus) 
cott'.n  oil.  nuts,  and  JiKidstuffs  Tlie  en- 
couragement and  establishment  of  process- 
ing industries  for  all  types  uf  produc's 
which  can  be  grown  from  this  s^u  would  aid 
the  economic   progress   "f   these   (   uintrles 

One  point  comm  ii  to  both  the  Caribbean 
and  Venezuela  is  th.it  there  is  widespread 
m-lnutrition  This  is  e.^peclaliy  trtie  of  the 
middle,  low.  nnd  no  income  classes  It  ap- 
pears that  about  25  percent  i  r  more  of  the 
total  ptipulatlon  is  affected  wiih  suboMnlcal 
and  definitely  clinical  stjites  nf  malnutrition 
In  the  clinical  statei.  einnriation.  entprltls. 
ETiiNtropnteritls.  and  other  conditions  are 
rampant  Tlie  food  deficits  are  most  pre- 
valent In  the  rural  areas  In  Venezuel.i 
conditions  with  respect  to  undernutrltli'ii 
are  truly  pniful  by  US  standards.  .Sonif 
50  percent  of  the  total  population  ar-*  p<pv- 
erty  stri^^ken.  with  s\ich  low  Incomes  or  lack 
of  any  Income  as  to  Invite  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, which  Is  truly  vast 

Medical  care  In  the  C  iribbean  aren«.  i.j  from 
f  or  to  p'.ior  to  nonexistent,  with  about  2,0<'.0 
to  5.(K)0  or  6.000  persons  per  physician  Vene- 
zuela has  a  ratio  for  the  country  as  .i  whole 
of  about  1.500  persons  per  physician  Un- 
fortun.itely.  those  physicians  who  arc  not 
m  government  service  pracrire  only  In  the 
citie.s.  yo  the  ratio  becom''?  alK)Ut  800  per 
physician  In  the  cities  and  up  to  5  000  per 
physician  In  the  rural  are;is  .And  even  In 
the  cities  there  is  much  hack  of  care  because 
the  Independent  practicing  physicians  will 
only  care  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 

.\nother  generalization  concerns  the  timins; 
of  anv  program  of  asalatance.  In  both  the 
Ciribbein  areas,  and  especially  so  in 
Venezuela  .speed  Is  extremely  essential  Lofty 
'.V  >rd:s  and  .''.Ims  are  swet  to  herir.  but  these 
must  be  implemented  rapullv  The  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  m  days  and  -veeks.  not 
in  months  or  \ears  If  no  rc.il  action  is 
forthcoming  at  once  in  a^i^^lstlng  the  present 
government  tow;ird  its  worthy  objective. 
Venezuela  will  berf)mp  a  muf'h  greater  prob- 
lem than  now  exists  in  Cuba  The  Carib- 
bean territories  are  experiencing  much  more 
favorable  and  stable  governments  but  the 
need  exists  now,  and  the  threat  Is  e ,  er 
present 

THF    CARIBBEAN      ^R^^ 

The  territories  covered  In  thl.s  report  con- 
5-;st  of  St  Kitf:,  Nevis,  and  AngulUa  ndmln- 
l--'rred  as  a  ."^ingle  colony:  St  Lucia,  i.nd 
Trlnid.Td  Some  observations  Indicate  that 
conditions  are  similar  In  Antigua.  Montserrut 
nnd  other  Islands  In  the  West  Indies  Fcd- 
er.ition 

The  {X)pulatlon  of  St  Kltts-Nevis-Aii- 
guilla  Is  about  57.472.  tSt  Kitfs  .38  624 
Nevis  12.916.  Anguilla  f>  ^32 )  Sugarcane 
and  cotton  are  the  chief  crops  St  Kitts. 
the  lartrest  of  the  three  I'^l.uuls,  Is  rel.itlvely 
Hat.  posKe.sses  a  very  fertile  sml  and  Is  al- 
most entirely  devoted  to  the  prodvicllon  of 
su-..r  niere  is  a  l.irge  and  efficient  sugar 
factory  connected  with  sugar  estates  bv 
means  of  light  railways  It  is  from  the  sugar 
Industry  that  the  main  economic  upkeep 
of  the  entire  colony  Is  malnUilned  The 
main  crop  on  Nevis  Is  cotton,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  In  small  quantitlf>s 
ar.d  also  vegetables  and  prodtice  provide 
bare  subsistence  for  what  is  largely  a  peas.m' 
community  AnguUhi  is  agricultrrally  al- 
tno.st  barren,  and  the  mh.ibltants  depend 
mainly  upon  the  sea  flshitik;.  and  emigration 
for  support 

For  climatic  and  historical  rea.sons.  agri- 
culture is  the  backbone  of  the  territory  s 
economy  Its  financial  returns  however,  are 
lu.sutTlcient  to  support  a  gro-Aing  population 
and  to  supply  the  hiijher  star.d.trds  of  living 
desirable  for  the  majority  oi  the  conimunity 
Agriculture  tlierefore  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented by  other  sources  of  revenue  Tlie 
establishment  of  light  manufacturing  in- 
dustries   is    both    necessary    and    desirable. 


The  Kuig-ierm  problem  is  to  secure  such 
industrial  development  as  will  enable  the 
territory  eventually  to  support  it.self.  and 
provide  the  "social  services  and  amenities  it 
requires 

Within  the  past  2  years  US  interesU  or- 
ganized and  estabii.shed  an  edible  oil  fac- 
tory on  Nevis  This  factory  Is  to  process 
ci  [ira  and  cottonseed  from  the  territory 
Unfortunately  not  emnigh  such  oilseeds 
are  available,  so  the  factory  has  been  oper- 
ating Intermitteutly  and  ut  a  flnanchil  loss 
The  «.ime  people  have  acquired  a  l.irge  ))l,ui- 
t.itlon  and  are  planting  c.)Conuts  and  jx-a- 
nuts  as  dem'in?trailon  to  other  laiidhoUler.s 
ot\  the  Island  This  Is  a  long  term  project 
and  w,ll  probal>!y  not  come  Into  full  Iruitiou 
until  ir>68  Surplus  peanuts  from  the 
United  Stales  on  tern.s  and  prices  tti  make 
this  project  economically  feasible  Is  urgently 
required  .-(t  once  A  similar  experience  is 
I  iklng  pine  on  Montserrat.  a  nearby  island 
11.  the  case  of  a  factory  to  process  tomato 
p-iste  Agricultural  aid  and  know-how  for 
raising  tomaU^es  is  urgently  needed,  other- 
wise the  f'ictory  will  lie  In  a  sorry  condition 
r.iianf'lally 

Meanwhile  the  need  for  certain  mini- 
mum standards  of  social  services  is  urgent 
and  can  only  be  fully  provided  with  external 
assistance  Social  services  in  all  three 
islands  are  limited  by  the  small  economic 
resources  of  the  territory  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  during  the  past 
15  years  or  so  these  services  h.ive  been  con- 
sideraly  improved  This  Is  es|)eciai;y  so  in 
the  field  of  educ.ilion.  where  there  has  been 
e.xtenslve  sthiwl  building  progr.ims  As  Is 
hi)  often  the  c;ise  the  staffing  o!  the  cla.ss- 
r'H)ms  lugs  considerably  behind  tie  actual 
physical  building  program  Aid  here  could 
be  in  the  form  of  assisting  in  educating  more 
teachers 

For  purposes  of  medic.ii  c.ire  tiie  three 
1  lands  are  divided  into  medi<al  dl.strlcts 
And  f.jr  each,  financial  provision  is  m.ide  for 
a  medical  ofTicer  who  Is  a  general  practition- 
er The  main  and  most  difficult  problem  Is 
the  recruitment  and  ability  to  jiay  specialist 
services  niere  Is  often  difficulty  in  recruit- 
nient  of  district  medir.ii  officers  on  a  general 
practitioner  level,  but  on  the  whole  the  dis- 
tricts are  more  or  less  adequately  served  By 
less  adequately.  Is  meant  that  one  district 
medical  oflBcer  has  Uxt  many  per.s<jns  to  pro- 
vide the  type  of  care  which  w ould  In  some 
way  compare  to  US  standards  Tliere  Is  at 
present,  no  surgeon,  eye.  ear,  n  i.-^e  .md  throat, 
internist,  or  diagnostician  Assistance  In 
Hie  provision  of  the  .services  of  such  speolal- 
i-'s  would  be  gre.it ly  appreciated  by  the 
p*'opie  of  the^e  islands  Though  less  urgently 
required,  the  services  of  a  r.idlologi.st  and 
pathologist  are  also  desirable 

Mental  Illness,  as  an  ex.imple  of  the  type 
of  care  provided.  Is  typical  .Since  there  are 
no  psychiatrists  or  psychologists,  there  Is  a 
panel  of  two  of  the  general  practitioners 
called  In  when  a  case  of  ment.al  illness  is 
brought  In.  niese  two  doctors  examine  and 
certify  the  case  to  the  area  mental  lio>,p;ial, 
which  Is  in  effect  an  Insane  asylum  Anibu- 
lant  or  outpatient  care  of  mental  illness 
does  not  appear  to  be  practiced  Nor  does 
the  use  of  electro-shtxrk  or  ln.sulin-Kh(X'k 
treatment  appe.ir  to  be  employed  In  asking 
about  the  extent  of  \ise  of  tranquilizers  for 
ambul.mt  treatment  of  mental  disturbances, 
this  also  met  with  an  incfinclu.'-ive  response 
indicating  that  this  is  not  generally  em- 
ployed as  a  gener.i!   treitincio 

The  status  of  physici.ins  in  the  Caribbean 
areas  is  exactly  opposite  tha*  of  the  States 
The  general  practitioner  receives  the  great- 
est income,  the  largest  practices,  and  the 
grearer  general  regard,  as  compared  to  the 
States  where  the  specialists  occupy  tiie 
higher  income  positions  Medical  care  for 
the  niiisses  iiere  is  accomplished  through 
government  medical  (jftlcers  who  are  con- 
tracted    for    and    paid    out    of    government 
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funds  The  income  of  government  doctors 
IS  not  attractive  so  the  recruitment  of  them 
is  difficult  Most  physicians  prefer  Inde- 
pendent private  practice.  As  a  result,  the 
government  services  usually  get  the  leas 
able  men  The  rural  areas  are  most  deficient 
in  decent  medical  care. 

Ihe  only  solution  to  this  problem  would 
be  greater  financial  Inducements  for  gov- 
crninent  services.  Without  aid  In  the  form 
of  grants,  this  Is  not  possible  until  the  eco- 
i:otiU''  situation  of  the  territory  Is  such 
;i.at  more  funds  could  be  budgetKl  to  In- 
creased effectiveness  of  medical  care.  It 
might  be  wise  for  the  examination  of  a 
program  of  scholarships  to  qualified  stu- 
clen's  for  medicine,  and  the  specialties — 
nur-ing  and  technicians,  in  U.S.  schools. 
This  would  be  a  long-term  program,  but  defl- 
i.itely  desirable. 

The  same  tyjje  of  program  In  the  field 
of  education  might  be  examined  Difficulty 
in  the  recruitment  of  teachers  Is  frequently 
mentioned. 

Tliere  is  some  Indication  that  there  has 
been  some  Improvement  In  the  standards  of 
nutrition.  It  Is  repwrted  to  be  better  among 
tne  masses  than  It  formerly  has  been.  None- 
thele.ss  some  25  percent  of  the  population 
are  substandard  In  nutrition.  This  would 
distribute  10  percent  subclinical  states  of 
malnutrition  and  15  percent  definitely  clin- 
ical signs  of  malnutrition.  The  reasons  are 
several  Lack  of  Income,  ignorance  of  proper 
nutrition,  and  lack  of  proper  foods.  Regular 
.schcKil  lunches  are  the  exception.  In  recent 
years  an  agency  of  UNICEF  has  made  some 
distribution  of  powdered  milk.  There  is  a 
disturbing  rumor  that  the  supply  of  this 
INICEF  milk  is  likely  to  be  discontinued. 

Tills  program  has  met  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success  In  some  areas  the  powdered 
milk  was  distributed  to  the  schoolchild  to 
take  home  The  parents  would  bring  it  to 
the  stores  for  resale  to  add  to  their  income. 
Pixir  use  success  was  also  present  because  of 
ik'iiorance  In  the  need  and  desirability  of  use 
k'  the  milk  In  some  Instances,  the  local 
(  ustom  of  not  drinking  milk  precluded  its 
use  And  several  stories  of  its  nonuse,  be- 
cause of  the  rumor  that  It  contained  some- 
thing to  prevent  births,  were  picked  up. 

The  diet  of  a  schoolchild  for  the  midday 
meal  Is  a  penny  loaf  and  a  sweet  drink. 
niat  Is,  If  there  is  money  for  this.  Where 
no  money  is  available,  no  lunch.  A  school 
feeding  program  in  these  Islands  should  top 
the  list  of  urgent  programs.  Not  only  should 
milk  be  made  available,  but  also  other  ele- 
ments of  a  better  balance  in  nutritional 
meals 

Due  to  the  drawbacks  of  powdered  milk 
ioid  the  dlfflctilty  in  educating  the  people 
for  its  proper  use,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  a  central  milk  reconstituting  progiam  were 
established  and  fiuld  milk  and  lunch  deliv- 
ered to  the  schools.  This  would  assure  that 
'he  child  m  school  would  receive  and  eat.  or 
drink  the  food  under  the  eyes  of  the  teach- 
i"kt  staff  It  would  be  preferable  if  the  re- 
lonstituted  milk  were  to  be  fortified  with 
a  3-percent  fat  content  In  the  form  of  copra. 
(ottonseed,  or  peanut  oil.  and  the  basic 
.niount  of  necessary  vitanains  and  minerals 
required  for  proper  nutrition.  This  could 
!.U  be  ."iet  up  under  the  ■XJS.A.  Pood 
tor  World  Health,  '  and  so  indicated. 

A.s  to  quantity,  on  the  islands  of  St.  Kitts. 
Nevis,  and  Anguilla  territory  there  are  up- 
wards of  14,000  school-age  children.  If  the 
entire  West  Indies  Federation  were  to  be 
considered  there  would  be  in  the  ares  of 
:<oo.ooo  school-age  children.  If  the  milk  re- 
constituting plant  approach  were  considered, 
it  would  require  at  least  one  plant  per  island 
and  several  on  the  larger  Islands,  «uch  as 
Trinidad. 

The  nurse  administrator  of  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals requested  that  if  there  be  a  program 
of  milk  and  lunches  available,  that  the  hos- 


pitals be  Included  In  this,  especially  for  pre- 
natal, obstetric,  and  pediatric  cases 

Conditions  on  St.  Lucia  are  not  dissimilar 
to  that  described  for  St.  Kltts-Nevls- 
AngulUa.  Agriculture  here  provides  the 
basis  for  their  economy.  The  medical  care 
situation  Is  Indeed  more  critical  than  it  is 
for  St.  Kitt«.  The  attached  clipping  pro- 
vides the  best  indication  of  the  urgency. 

Trinidad  Is  fortunately  in  a  slightly  bet- 
ter situation  insofar  as  medical  care  is  con- 
cerned, but  in  both  St.  Lucia  and  Trinidad 
the  nutritional  levels  are  far  below  accepted 
standards.  Another  newspaper  clippinit 
herewith  attached,  points  up  tlie  problem  .a.s 
seen  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Sylvester,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  TnnKh'd  ;.nd  Tob.ago  Teachers 
Union. 

All  in  all  there  is  niuch  thai  a  program  of 
aid  In  medical  care,  educatUjn,  i.nd  nutrition 
can  do  to  alleviate  distress  in  the  Wcbt  In- 
dies. I  realize  Senator  Humphrfy,  that  you 
are  aware  tl-.:.t  Fonu  need  exi.«ts  and  that 
something  should  be  done.  But  mav  I  point 
cut  that  the  problem  Is  urgent,  and  further, 
that  an  overall  program  dealing  with  not 
only  the  matters  you  specified  in  your  letter. 
but  a  general  economic  approach  should  also 
be  considered.  If  net.  the  aid  will  be  in  the 
category  of  a  charlUible  handout  with  Its 
eventual  lag  nnd  perhaps  discontinuance. 
with  no  Improvement  in  the  long-range  bet- 
terment toward  self-help  due  to  more  favor- 
able economic  stability  in  the  future. 

There  could  be  some  programs  of  financial 
aid  to  industries  organized  by  U  S.  interests 
providing  all  equipment,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
S<5rt  of  an  FH.^  program  to  .-accomplish  the 
task  of  building  the  economy  of  specific  is- 
lands, and  based  on  what  they  can  produce 
to  be  processed  for  Internal  area  consump- 
tion. 

VKNEZfELA 

At  the  outset  the  investigation  here  was 
started  on  the  points  requested,  dealing  with 
medical  care,  education,  and  nutrition.  The 
matter  soon  developed  into  a  most  complex 
problem  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  econ- 
omy, social  and  political,  so  that  the  entire 
situation  recjuired  study. 

On  purely  basic  principles.  It  appears 
that  Venezuela  neither  needs  or  deserves 
assistance.  Here  is  a  country  of  vast  natural 
wealth.  In  minerals,  such  as  Iron  ore,  and 
In  petroleum  it  is  being  actively  exploited 
The  royalties  are  vast,  so  there  are  funds 
available.  However,  due  to  the  political 
climate  there  is  much  squandering,  theft, 
and  inefficiency  in  handling  such  funds.  It 
is  reported  that  previous  dictators  decamped 
with  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai-.s. 
Should  the  United  States  make  good  these 
deficits?  The  only  justification  for  aid  here 
Is  to  combat  the  Ideological  warfare  of  the 
cold  war  for  fear  this  country  should  fall 
within  the  Communist  fields,  and  of  purely 
human  compassion  for  human  suffering 
frrjm  want  and  deprivation.  How  far  shall 
we  go  in  asking  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  make 
g(.x>d  on  the  duplicity  and  depravity  of  un- 
conscientious politicians?  If  we  do  nothing 
Venezuela  will  surely  fall  within  the  Red 
orbit  just  as  Cuba  has  done. 

A  vast  complex  of  pressures  are  operat- 
ing within  Venezuela.  Two  of  these  of 
course,  are  Inspired  from  outside  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  a  seesaw  of  International  com- 
munism and  International  democracy.  Both 
of  these  are  affected  by  trade  and  world 
power  struggles.  From  within,  we  have  the 
large  landowners  entrenched  businessmen 
who  do  not  want  to  see  any  changes  which 
might  challenge  their  domination  of  the 
buslne,':s  economy.  Also  from  within  we 
have  the  power  hungry  politicians  struggling 
for  local  power,  and  opportunities  for  graft 
and  grab  of  the  country's  resources  before 
they  too  will  be  forced  to  decamp  with  a 
generous  slice  of  the  accumulated  ill- 
gotten    gains.      This    extends    from    the    far 


left  of  downright  communism  to  the  near 
right,  in  all  shades  and  degrees.  Each  of 
these  are  aided  and  abetted  by  the  outside 
pjwers.  alined  both  for  and  against  each 
other.  There  are  instances  for  both  oppos- 
ing outside  powers  aiding  the  same  group, 
or  trvmg  to  win  over  this  same  group. 

In  the  large  cities  of  Caracas.  Valencia,  and 
Mar;icaibo  about  one-half  the  population 
pre  housed  in  ranchltos  or  hovels.  These 
are  extremely  crowded  and  without  water  or 
.sanitation  facilities.  These  are  built  on  the 
mountainsides,  and  during  rainstorms  filth 
washes  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Infnnt  mortality  is  very  high.  Intestinal 
parasite?,  venereal  disease,  gastroenteritis, 
malnutrition,  and  oiher  health  problems  are 
increasing  rapidly. 

It  IS  reported  that  Communist-inspired 
movements  are  abetting  the  movement  of 
the  population  from  poverty  stricken  rural 
areas  to  the  ranchito  areas  in  the  cities,  so 
that  they  can  be  used  to  cause  riots  and 
cmbarr;is.-ment  to  the  present  government. 

The  total  population  of  V^enezuela  Is  about 
7  million  Two  percent  or  less  are  the  very 
v^ealthy  of  inherited  fortunes,  large  land- 
nwner,-;.  and  successful  professional  and  busi- 
nessmen Ten  percent  are  among  the  middle 
clasb.  Thirty  percent  are  in  the  lower  middle 
class,  and  the  remaining  50  percent  arc  low 
income  to  poverty  stricken. 

Ten  percent  of  the  laborers  are  unem- 
ployed. 3t  percent  are  underemployed.  Over 
half  are  Ill-housed.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  1.250.000  would  be  qualified  for  Public 
Law  480  aid. 

Hunger  and  malnutrition  are  vast.  There 
are  large  deficits  in  schools,  water  supply, 
clinics  and  hospitals,  and  other  public  facili- 
ties. With  the  large  population  increase 
overtaxing  opportunities  and  facilities  in 
the  farm  and  rural  areas,  families  flock  to 
the  large  cities  in  search  of  work  and  food. 
This  movement  Is  aided  by  the  Red  groups 
in  that  they  will  be  able  to  point  to  their 
misery  and  say  that  the  government  is  doing 
nothing  for  them,  and  that  they  should 
demonstrate  and  riot  to  force  the  govern- 
ment to  do  something. 

Only  recently  has  Venezuela  begun  a  land 
reform  program.  But,  in  this  there  is  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  proper  planning,  implementing, 
and  execution  of  plans. 

Dr.  Arnaldo  Gabaldon.  Minister  of  Health, 
and  a  proven  friend  of  the  United  States, 
says.  "Venezuela  is  in  the  momentum  of 
change.  If  our  efforts  toward  change  by 
evolution  and  using  democratic  principles 
fail,  then  the  momentum  of  change  will  re- 
sort to  revolution  and  the  Castro  Commu- 
nist.s  will  step  in." 

After  a  failure  of  coalition  with  the  pres- 
ent government,  the  leftwingers  and  dis- 
sidents withdrew.  This  leaves  the  Betan- 
cou.t  supixirt  limited  to  the  rightist 
COPEI  party  and  the  middle-of-the-road 
AD  party.  In  the  last  election  Betancourt 
was  supported  in  the  outer  rural  areas,  but 
only  by  40  percent  in  Caracas.  It  is  a  very 
precariously  situated  government,  with  fre- 
quent uprisings  occurring  against  his 
regime. 

Venezuela  has  293  hospitals  and  a  re- 
ported 26.029  beds.  In  39  general  hospitals 
of  14.598  beds,  there  were  151,981  admis- 
sions. The  average  length  of  stay  appears 
to  be  about  10  days,  as  compared  to  the 
United  States  at  5  or  6  days.  Clironlc  long- 
term  cases  occupy  many  beds  Obstetric  and 
pediatric  cases  take  over  50  percent  of  all 
beds.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  total  of 
32.000  beds  in  short-term  general  hospitals 
and  6,000  beds  in  long-term  special  hospitals. 
Thus  it  is  readily  evident  that  a  large  deficit 
exists.  To  compound  this  problem,  the 
statistics  are  faulty.  The  university  hos- 
pital is  reported  to  have  600  beds.  However, 
due  to  lack  of  equipment  and  staff,  only  175 
of  these  are  now  activated.  The  military 
hospital   reported    with    1,100   beds,    has    300 
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activated  for  military  personnel  r.i.ci  '00  for 
s<jcial  services.  Some  310  are  ii  )t  urtivated 
because  of  lack  of  equipment  and  personnel 
There  are  6,183  physicians  in  Venezuela. 
H''.*ever.  most  of  these  are  In  private  Inde- 
pendent practices  In  the  large  titles  or  In 
indastrlal  or  plantation  clinics  The  eov- 
ernment  has  some  physicians  staffing  the 
clinics. 

Therf"  are  a  reported  6.735  nurses  In  'he 
country.  Upon  repeated  questionlnt?  it  was 
admitted  that  few  of  these  nur.ses  would 
quality  In  any  way  for  a  rpi,'istrred  nurse 
m  the  United  States.  Muny  arc  little  better 
than  our  practical  nurses  .ir.d  lh()«e  v  ho  are 
considered  practical  nur.-rs  ur«'  mnrf  r>r  If><s  of 
the  hospital  orderly  or  maid  jlasFinratijn 
Tr.Uning  programs  are  In  existence  In  the 
various  hospitals,  but  due  to  lack  c  f  b;«lc 
edr. -atlon  In  this  population  'here  Is  a 
great  shortage  of  prospective  students 
They  are  now  dropping  requirements  to  2 
years  of  high  school  and  in  some  Instances 
le^'vS   qualifications. 

It  should  b«  of  Interest  to  note  that  while 
the  price  of  drugs  is  controlled  bv  govern- 
ment,  anyone  can,  without  a  prescription, 
go  Into  any  parmacla  ( drugstore .  ai.d  pur- 
chase over  the  counter  almijfst  .my  drug 
that  Is  produced  anywhere  in  the  v.nrld 
Having  a  stomach  upset,  the  writer  pur- 
rh.i.sed  a  bottle  of  "sulfa.'^uxldlna'  Merck, 
by  simply  asking  for  it.  The  price  w.is  un- 
der what  on«  would  pay   in  the  tJtatis 

Since  the  Betano  :rt  adniir.isrra-  on. 
there  has  been  a  slgnlQCcint  pr'>eram  of  ran- 
striic-mg  and  equipping  elementary  iind 
high  schools,  both  In  urban  and  rural  arm. 
as  well  as  the  untversitv  facilities  The 
great  need  Is  for  the  development  of  teach- 
ing staff.s.  faculties,  and  tex-  >•')?':  ttc 
The  previous  dictator  did  nothli.i?  to  aug- 
ment education,  preferring  to  construct 
hotels,  monuments,  parks  apartn  ents  ;ind 
such  which  was  more  pri>d active  of  kicK- 
backs  and  graft  to  deciimp  wlh 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  maintuln.s  467 
rural  st.itlons  where  thev  provide  a  milk  m 
powderetl  form.  fcjrtlHed  with  additional 
proteins,  mlneral.s.  anl  vitamins  An  ex- 
ample of  this  U  being  sent  herewith  Dr 
Eduard.)  Paea  takes  the  mikI  ih.i-  thrv 
would  not  distribute  powdered  rniu  uiileiw 
It  wnre  .so  fortined  His  rea.soning  on  this  is 
that  he  wants  to  get  a  comple'e  nutntione  1 
f(xxl  In  this  glass  of  powdered  milk  t<i  a.'- 
sure  basic  requirement.s  He  al.so  prefers 
animai  proteins  In  the  mixture.  Inc  ip.irinn. 
which  is  basically  cottonseed  meal  fortifled 
With  yeust,  etc..  was  reJecte<J. 

Dr     Paez    estimates    th.ii    mortality    f.oni 
m.iinutntlon   is  .^s  follows: 

Kuted  per  100. OOO  popi.Utlon:  ICO.OOO  pnd 
over  48  8  50.000  to  lOO.iXXl.  134  3:  15.0C0  to 
50.0(jO.  1,55:  5.0CO  to  15()<i_)  214  Th'.m  it  Is 
appu-ent  that  malnutrition,  as  seriour.  as  it 
Is  in  all  city  sLws.  is  n\-  uni"  s  tli.it  m  the 
rural  are.is  as  it  is  in  the  very  large  cities 
Ther.-  are  now  So.OCU  thi  drcn  outof  .<.'nie 
400.000  getting  school  lunches.  Al^o  there 
are  70<J  dlspezi&aries  pruviUmg  preschoolers 
With  3')  tons  of  milk  :  >.xl  prep. .ration, 
mainly  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela  About 
1  million  need  -such  nutritionnl  help  and 
900  000  of  these  are  In  rural  areas. 

The  Institute  of  Nutrition  also  operates  a 
program  of  popular  ret^'.iurant.s  for  adulus 
of  the  w  -rklng  class,  so  that  thf,  might  h«'.c 
suP"clent  nutrition  to  work  There  are 
about  31  of  these  popul.-tr  restaurants.  The 
pr^:;rnm  applies  only  to  parents,  and  ii<>t  ti 
children  Dr.  Paez  Is  endeavoring  to  ge'  the 
industries  to  take  this  over  f^r  their  own 
w:-icprs  However,  these  v,rre  started  with 
a  price  to  the  worker  of  51  (Bolr.ari.  and 
no*  the  cost  of  living  u  ab<iut  doubled 
and  Government  as.'umes  the  dUlercncc 
The  industries  do  not  wnnt  to  assume  this 
nr'>"'ram.  but  It  U  likely  it  will  be  lcgi.'vlali;d 
Into  existence.  The  oil  companies  and  ore 
companies  now  have  to  provide  such  facili- 
ties, and  also  company  stores  at  a  low  cost 


for  employees  If  I'.-iez  \n  successful  to  any 
dt^ree  other  Indutrlea  will  be  providing  the 
same   nutritional   support 

The  land  reform  program  CK^JOslsts  of  the 
Oovernment  taking  over  large  land  areas  and 
.isslgtiln?  small  .i  reagea.  buildings,  and 
tartnlng  eciuipmenv  aloi.g  with  .m  allot- 
ment to  pers<  lis  they  h  ipe  '  ,  move  fr  m 
the  ranchlto.s  As  stated  before  the  left 
wing  element.s  try  to  prevent  thl.-  mo\e  tx-- 
o-.'.use  it  doejsn't  serve  tlieir   pur(><»8«" 

One  of  the  dimcultle^  In  i  l.inil  reform 
pr'  gr.im  is  that  of  technical  n.^sihtance  to 
"he  poteiitlal  farmer=  There  .ire  fewer 
than  100  agrli-vd'ural  extension  officers 
These  should  be  expanded  greatly.  U)  as.^ure 
success  In  the  l.ind  resettlement  pro'^ram. 
The  United  States  could  aid  best  in  this  pro- 
gram by  providing  technical  assistance  and 
instituting  a  training  program  for  agricul- 
tural extension  officers,  so  that  they  may  be 
tfl\ight  how  to  get  the  most  efT'-ctlve  re.-.ulta 
onf  of  the  resources  thev  have  Tills  Is  pref- 
erable to  Inrg^  amounts  of  nioney  in  grants 

.\nv  progrHm  nf  sending  tochnlrnl  person- 
nel for  tr.dnlng  purposes,  is  going  to  have 
to  b?  h:ind!ed  very  carefully  Should  a  num- 
ber of  technical  men  be  sent  to  Venezuela 
for  training  agricultural  extension  officers, 
phv^lcians.  nurses,  etc  .  It  might  look  :ike  an 
invistnn  of  people  from  the  United  States 
Therefore.  It  would  he  better  If  such  t«"chnlr  il 
Instructors  would  be  of  So  .rlsh  rrlirin  If 
po  siblc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  any  event,  it  l.r  my  opinion  that  the 
irA  rrocrram  &f  the  United  States  should  be 
expanded  with  resjard  toward  furnishing 
f-hnle:^!  .o.ssl.st.incc  Any  program  In:  tltutcd 
;hoiiid  have  a  real  troubleshootcr.  who 
should  be  arslgned  this  J  b  for  not  lc.«-s  IhTn 
6  month?,  preferably  1  ye.-ir  or  so  to  get  the 
rrr>gram  underway  and  see  that  all  stum- 
bling blocks  are  effectively  surmounted 

I  do  hope  this  report  will  be  of  help  to 
y^u  Given  m  >re  time  I  could  perhaps  cover 
the  subject  In  greater  depth,  particulars, 
and  comprehensivenes.s.  but  this  was  not 
pc.sslble  Should  you  chance  to  be  In  Mln- 
neapfiUs  nt  any  time  In  the  near  future,  I 
w  :uid  be  h.Tppy  to  discuss  the  whole  matter 
further. 


EXFCUTIVK  .'^P:.'"^.SI0N 

Mr  MANSFIKLIJ  Mr  Prp.sident.  I 
Ask  unar;imr>'Ls  con.s«"nt  that  the  S«-nate 
procpod  to  thp  con.^idf'ration  of  nomina- 
tions on   the   K.xf'cutivo  Calendar 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection"' 

There  bemK  no  objection  the  Senate 
proce?ded  to  onsider  cxicutive  buslne^-.s. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  St*-rlincT  M  MrMurnn.  of  Utah,  to  be 
Commis-sloner  of  Education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  conlirnied. 


FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCIU- 
ATION   DIRECrOR 

The  Ciuef  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  E.  Simkin.  of  IVnmyhania. 
to  be  Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Director 

rhe  PRPJSIDINC;  OFUCER  Without 
ob'txMion    fh<-  no;7i:r;.ition   is  confirmed 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr  Pre.sident.  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  should  hke  to 
a.-.k  the  chairman  of  the  Committed  on 
Labor   and   Public    Welfare    to   place   m 


the  Record  the  blographie.s  of  the.so  two 
gentlemen,  becaase  they  are  Intereotmt:. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President,  I  aik  unani- 
mous consent  that  biographies  of  the.,i' 
two  gentlemen  may  appear  at  tins  i^oiiit 
m  the  RF:((iKn 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  biogra- 
phies were  ordered  to  be  pnntixi  in  ih'- 
Rrronn.  tus  follows: 

lilO(,KMHI     AL     .SKEI'    11     (.r     i^'-riLKl.lSC     M       M     - 
M'    KlUN,   CoMMI-i.-.Io.SUl   O}    EUl  C.MH   .N  -  111..,  . 

I'iKiy.  Otru  £  Lii-  ICitt  LAI  iij.N,  U  .S    Dti'.^Kr- 
ME.NT  uF  Hi. \i. Ill,  Education,  and  WtLrAnc 

Bom  in  Wo.  (Is  Cross,  Utah,  J.muarv  12 
1U14 

liUucaT.on:  Unu.>rgr.id  uate  education  at 
Unltersity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  an  1 
Uni\cn>lty  of  Ut.ih  BA  University  of  Ut.ih, 
11)36.  Oniduate  education  at  Iniventy  rr 
t;tali  and  l'Tiaers.t>  <■!  v"-' uuheni  Californu 
MA  University  of  UUili.  19.J7  Ph.  D.  ( |  hUos- 
ojiln  I  Univer'-i'v  '.  .Southc.-n  California. 
1M6  Post  doc-oral  educ  tion  C.  luinbl.i 
University.  1952  53,  Uiilun  Tlieoiopical  Seuu- 
n.iry.  1052-53.  Princeton  University    laCiS 

Married  to  Nal.iilc  Boib.tr.i  C'otlerel.  h.e 
children. 

Experience     AsfisUn.t    \)r<  -.i-m-^.t   of    phi:  .s- 
ophv,     Univer.slty     of     tj»jutherii     Calllornin, 
i:il6  48.     Proles.sor  of  phlli    oi)h       UniverMty 
i>f   Utiih.   1943   t.j   p.-cseiil       IXmo   ol    llic   i'     '- 
lege    of    LctLeri.    and    iklence,    Ui. !,».■-   iiv    ol 
Utah.     lft.S4  60         Academic     vice     pre;  UK-t  t, 
Uiiuerslty  of   Utah,   liiGO  to  present.     Mem- 
bership In  the  following  <irg  mizi.tDiis.  Con- 
suUunt-   Ford  Foundations  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education.    1B58.  F.icully  Fil- 
I  'W    of    the    Fund    for    Uie    Advancement    of 
Fducation.    Ill 5 J  53     for    |Xj«Tdoct..ral    studv 
Member:    American     Philosopljical     Associa- 
tion. Mountain  Plains  Phllobophlcii!  Confer- 
ence   (past    presldenti,     Ut.di     Aradcmv     of 
Sciences.    ArUs    and    letters,    etc  .    Phi    B   ta 
Kappa.  Phi   Kappa   Phi,   etc.      Pa^st   president 
of    UUih    Conference    on    Hi^;her    Education. 
(Mist    member    of     executive     d  nimittec     in 
Pacific  Northwest  Conference     u  Hightr  Edu- 
cation,   etc       Author    of    i.  imcruus    articles 
on  philosophy,  religion,  and  educaliou.  spe- 
cializing In   the  history   of   philosophy,  con- 
temporary   phUo-sophy,    and    tJ.e    phllo'.<>phv 
of     history        Coauthor     cf       A     History     U 
Phno6i);-.hy  •     (2     Vols*.     Henry     H    :t    &:  '  Co  : 
Contemporary    PlUlofophy,'    11.  nry    Hclt    Ac 
C'      Sample  m.juograph    jiublicalions  .  ■  Pui- 
tern.,    of    Cir    Ri-'.t^ii^'a.-i    FallUi..  '    Viii:ei^:-,y 
of    UUih    Prese.       U     ihere    Fr  odoui    of    th  ■ 
WUi:'-  University  of  Utah  I'rut^j      Since   1&42 
author   of    the    arMcIe    '  PhU.c  ,;,ii\  ••    for   the 
Fncyclopaedia  Britannlca  Book  of  the  Year 
Travel:    Europe.    Russia.    Middle    E.tst.    and 
Orient,     Government  Servi.  e    Adviser  to  the 
Unlverrlty   of   Tehran.    Iran,   under   arran^■J- 
ment  with   the  U  S.  Department  of  Siat<> 

Hlc  M^RAIHU  M.  .SKrT<  M  or  V.II.l.tAM  F  .'^IMKIN. 
1>IKE<  njR  Ff.JtRAl  MmiATION  AND  Co.'.  n.IA- 
TION    StRVlCE 

Mr  William  E  .'-In. kin  w.\>;  horn  J..r,u,,rv 
13  1907  in  Mrrrmeld,  N  Y  He  Is  married 
to  the  former  Ruth  Commons,  of  Richmond. 
Ind     rttid  hns  two  son.>! 

Following  receipt  nf  a  B '^  degree  from 
Kar!h,.m  Coiu-^'e  Ri.hmnnd,  Ind  .  In  IQ21. 
h-  !..-.  ime  principal  of  Centril  High  Sch.xjl! 
.-iherw.-wl  NY  He  aI.so  taught  science  and 
malhem:itlr.s 

In  \'j.ii).  he  transferred  tn  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  (NYl  Friends  School  In  order  to 
pur  lie  n  part-t,:r!P  poster. . d'l  ^."'  course  In 
e<^onomlcs  at  C».;,imhla  University 

His  teach  :np  c:»re^r  and  n-:\d'in»e  .■studies 
were  li.terrup'ed  bv  5  years'  service  a.s  a 
neUl  repr..sentRtKe  In  We«t  Vlrttmla  for  the 
An.i-rl  .11.  rricnd-  .--^er-.  .ee  ('■  in.in:;  t,.,.  work- 
ing on  a  p.'oject  of  retraining  unemployed 
miners  In  furniture  manufacturing. 

In  1937  he  ri'sumed  hl.s  p-if'rr  ■dun*''  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  I'ennsyhani.i  and 
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also  was  a  full-time  Instructor  In  Industry 
at  the  university  In  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce. 

His  career  In  labor  relations  begaa  on  July 
1  n<:i9.  when  he  became  associate  impartial 
I  iKiirinan  in  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  In- 
dii.stry  working  under  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Taylor 
who  was  then  impartial  chairman. 

In  1942.  he  left  the  field  of  arbitration 
temporarily  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  He  served  succes- 
snely  a.s  .special  mediation  representative. 
c  iiairman  of  the  Shipbuilding  Commission, 
,1,(1  cocliairman  of  the  Steel  Commission. 
liis  last  service  to  the  Oovernment  during 
tni.s  period  was  as  a  member  C)f  the  fact- 
liiulmg  board  appointed  in  the  Greyhound 
bus   di.sputi'  of   1946. 

Foiiowiiif:  the  war,  he  resumed  full-time 
u  'I  k  In  arbitration  and.  In  1950.  was  elected 
pie  ident  of  the  National  Academy  of  Arbl- 
1 1 .1 1  ors  At  various  times  he  has  served  as  so- 
I  .died  permanent  arbitrator  in  tlie  ship- 
building industry  (Bethlehem,  Sun  Ship,  and 
Cramp  Ship),  the  rubber  industry  (Good- 
\ear  and  Firestone),  the  steel  industry  (Cru- 
cible and  National  Can),  the  rayon  Industry 
I  .American  Viscose),  the  apparel  industry 
(.Mens  Clothing  St  Dress  In  Philadelphia). 
.i!ul  111  transportation  (Greyhound),  He  has 
;dso  done  an  extensive  amount  of  ad  hoc 
arbitration  work  in  a  wide  variety  of  in- 
dustries, including  arbitration  of  new 
1 .  'iitracts. 

He  also  authored  two  books:  "Arbitration 
<■'  f^irievances"  (with  Van  D.  Kennedy)  and 
.Acce|)Uiblllty  as  a  Factor  in  Arbitration 
Under  an  Existing  Agreement." 

Mr  Simkin  Is  affiliated  wltti  the  National 
Aiademy  of  Arbitrators  and  the  Ir.du.'^trial 
delations  Research  Association 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  C.  Bagwell,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
nunt  of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
nominee  happens  to  be  from  my  home- 
town, and  I  want  to  thank  the  Senate 
foi-  confirming  the  nomination. 


BO.^RD    OF    DIRECTORS.   COMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT  CORPORATION 

The  Ciiief  Clerk  read  the  nominations 
of  Cliarles  S.  Murphy,  of  Maryland: 
John  P.  Dimcan.  Jr..  of  Georgia;  Frank 
J  Welch,  of  Kentucky;  James  T.  Ralph. 
of  California;  Horace  Godfrey,  of  North 
Carolina:  and  Willard  Cochrane,  of 
Minnesota,  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
C"o!  poration. 

Ilic  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objeciion,  the  nominations  are  con- 
i::inrd  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

I  lie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  J  Kenneth  Galbraith,  of  Massachu- 
Nett.-i.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  India. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  G.  Stockdale.  of  Florida,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Ireland. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  McCormick  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Denmark. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  S.  Rice,  of  PeniL-^ylvania,  to  be 
Ambassador  Exlraordinaiy  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Nctherland.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objeciion,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Kenneth  Todd  Young,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  Thailand. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC;ER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  tlie  nomination 
of  William  Attwood,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  Republic  of  Guinea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  lead  the  nomination 
of  Anthony  J.  Drexel  Bicdle.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  Amba.ssac;or  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  tne  nomination 
of  Aaron  S.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinaiy  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  M.  Kelly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  bj 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of   the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  no  comment  on  tlic  ambassadorial 
nominations.  I  simply  want  the  Record 
to  show  that,  in.sofar  as  I  am  advised, 
the  nominations  have  been  voted  out  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
unanimous  vote  in  every  ca.se.  If  that  is 
not  the  ca.se.  then  the  Record  ought  to 
show  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  we 
had  a  meeting.  No  Scnat()r  called  for  a 
record  vote.  There  was  orily  one  case  in 
which  a  Senator  said  he  would  prefer  to 
withhold  his  vote  as  to  one  nomination. 
That  was  the  only  objection  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Sometimes  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  celerity  with  which 


the  nominations  move  through  the  Sen- 
ate, and  people  are  not  always  advised 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  com- 
mittee and  the  fact  that  quite  often 
there  has  been  long  interrogation  into 
the  nominees'  qualifications  and  back- 
ground for  the  position,  and  that  the 
nominations  are  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  only  after  such  consideration 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  had  2  days  of  hearings  on 
the  nominations.  Several  of  the  nomi- 
nees were  interrogated  at  length.  The 
committee  went  into  every  angle  of  the 
inquiry.  The  committee  was  satisfied  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees. 
One  or  two  of  the  noniinees  liad  state- 
ments made  about  them  in  the  press. 
The  questions  raised  were  gone  into 
fully.     There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  nomination  is  before  the  Senat-e  at 
this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
nomination  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  John  M.  Kelly 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
nomination  has  been  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
confirming  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Kelly 
be  reconsidered,  and  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  placed  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeintr  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  The  mo- 
tion is  agreed  to.  and  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  in  confirming  the  nomination  is 
reconsidered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  John  M.  Kelly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  this  nomination  with  great  reluct- 
ance. Mr.  Kelly  is  a  man  who  has  had 
extensive  experience  as  an  oil  producer. 
He  has  been  in  the  oil  industry  for  a 
lonp.  long  time,  and  it  is  a  part  of  his 
qualifications.  He  still  has.  as  I  think  I 
can  show,  very  substantial  oil  holdings. 
He  is  still  a  very  substantial  oil  pro- 
ducer, and  in  my  jud.ament  this  disquali- 
fies him  to  hold  this  office  of  all  offices 
in  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  lead- 
ers of  the  oil  industry  sat  down  to  decide 
which  of  all  the  offices  they  would  want 
to  occupy  witli  their  man.  this  would 
be  it. 

Mr.  Kelly  described  his  job  very  well 
in  the  second  paragraph  of  patie  2  of  his 
testimony  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  when  he  said 
this: 

As  you  know,  the  field  of  activity  that 
would  be  under  my  super\iEion  will  Include 
the  Bureau  of  Mine.-;.  Geologicfd  Survey,  the 
Oil  Import  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Mineral  Exploration,  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search, the  Office  of  Oil  and  Grs.  the  Office 
of  Minerals  Mobilization,  ind  tlie  Office  of 
Geography. 
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I  consider  this  nomination  m  the 
light  of  the  background  of  the  man  and 
his  present  financial  holding?  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  respon- 
sibiiities  Mr.  Kelly  will  havi-  ::i  his  new 
ass.gument. 

BL'IIEAU     '  >r     Mists 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  wa.s  th.e  first 
oftije  to  which  he  referred  In  the  U  S 
Government  Organization  Manual  for 
th.s  year,  on  pages  243  and  'J44,  i.s  a 
description  of  the  respoa.si  bill  ties  and 
act:v;ties  that  this  man  will  disch.irj^e 
as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mir.es  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ou"  of  the 
activities  directly  under  thu.  (Jil  producer 
will  be  as  follows: 

F'lfls  Technolfjgy  Prit^rnnis  .if  f\iels  ro- 
se.iffU  and  development  are  de.signed  prl- 
ni.irliy  lo  minimize  was*e  of  these  essential 
resiiurces.  to  increaso  elflcency.  to  promote 
the  use  of  hithert')  uneconomic  fuels  re- 
sources, and  to  pronKite  economic  stability 
In  the  fuels  indu.^tne.s.  wrh  the  ob'ectlvc 
of  a.ss>irlng  adequate  sour'^es  of  e;;orev  fur 
econonac  expansion  and  nation  .,  ^et  uriry 

In  other  words,  the  re.'^ponsibility  of 
this  man.  who  is  now  an  oil  producer  in 
a  hi?  way,  and  who  is  holding  onto  his 
own  ownership  of  oil  pruductmn  fa- 
cilities, will  include  msponsibility  for 
Government  research  for  o:I  and  com- 
peting; fuels.  Is  not  a  conflict  of  interest 
involved  in  this  connection''  He  ha=^  had 
very  extensive  oil  holdinics  nnd  I  think 
I  can  show,  still  has 

CEOLOCrCAL    S'   RVFY 

Th->  second  position  to  whirli  the 
As.sistant  Secretary  referred  and  over 
which  he  will  have  authority  is  the  Geo- 
losrical  Survey.  I  read  a  short  si  nt-nce 
from  page  245  of  the  same  manual  re- 
garding the  responsibilities  of  tliat  ofTice. 
The  Assistant  Secretiiry  wuiild  have  ti.-- 
power  to — 

Enf  irce  departmentul  rei^ula'  m.s  Hpplica- 
ble  t«.)  oil,  gas,  and  other  iniii;:.|^  ;eiiies.  per- 
mits, licenses,  and  operating  contracts:  and 
puhii.sh  and  dlssemlnat?  dat.-i  relative  to  the 
foregoing  activities. 

Once  again.  Mr.  PreMdent.  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Kelly  would  be  invoked  in  the 
administration  of  a  Government  pro- 
gram which  would  seem  to  be  :n  conflict 
With  his  interest  as  an  oil  producer 

OU-      IJiPORT      .ADMIN  ISTR.MION 

The  third  offlce  over  which  the  nom- 
inee would  have  top  authority  is  the  Oil 
Import  Administration  Thi  (^il  Import 
Admini.stration  is  de.scribed  en  pa-e  L'40 
of  thi.>  Government  Manual  veiy  briefly 
a.s  follows: 

ThP  oil  Import  Administration  dlscharsjes 
the  -esponslbUitles  lmtx)sed  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  Preside: itlal  Procla- 
mat:r,n  3279  of  Marcli  10  1959.  .^djustini? 
Imports  of  Petroleum  and  Perroleum  Prod- 
tic's  Into  the  United  States  '  This  procla- 
mation. In  the  Interests  of  natior.al  security. 
Impcses  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of 
crude  oil.  unfinished  pe*ro>uiii  oi's.  and 
finished  petroleum  product-^  The  Adminis- 
tration allocates  Imports  of  these  commodi- 
ties among  qualified  applicants  and  Issues 
li^ipvj.  t  licenses  on  the  b.ists  of  such  alloca- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  l.^  to  the  in- 
terests of  almost  every  domestic  oil  pro- 
ducer to  see  that  there  is  a  restriction 


up^m  lmp<')rtation  i>f  crude  oil.  unflni.>--hed 
petroleum  oi!.-<.  and  (ini.^hed  pf^troleum 
products.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  capac- 
ity the  interests  of  oil  producers  directly 
conflict  with  those  of  oil  consumers 
particularly  in  New  Eljii^land.  m  my  own 
State,  and.  indeed.  i:i  the  entire  section 
of  the  United  States  where  the  people 
are  e.xclusively  oil  consumers  and  not 
producers  To  put  in  charue  of  the  Oil 
Iniport  Administration  a  man  who  is 
an  oil  producer — to  say  nothing  about 
his  whole  background,  viewpoint,  and 
orientation  b'^inu'  toward  the  oil  indus- 
try— seems  to  me  to  build  a  ituaranteed 
Conflict  of  intcrer,t  directly  into  this 
iuiministration.  He  would,  .is  I  say.  ad- 
just the  imports  of  ptHrol^um  into  the 
Uiuted  States  He  would  have  authority 
to  impn  "  resti  iciions  u|vn  th<-  imiwrta- 
tion  of  crude  oil.  unfini.shed  petroleum 
oils,  and  flnr  hed  petrole  im  pruduct.s 
His  authoiity  and  resp-iisibility  could 
hardly  be  more  complete  m  tins  par- 
ticular area. 

orncc  or  imincr^l-s  exploration 

Tlie  fourth  position  over  which  th ' 
oil  producer  would  have  authority  is  the 
OfTice  of  Minerals  Exploration  Once 
a::am  m  the  Government  Manual  I  re. id 
very  briefly  from  a  fairly  lencthy  de- 
.scription  of  what  the  particular  Office 
ha'-,  to  do: 

Through  the  Offl.e  of  Mli.cr.iU  Explorti- 
llon  the  Ciovernm^-nt  furnUhes  flnancul 
asslst.incr  in  cxplor.it ion  for  X2  mineral  com- 
modities It  contracts  with  eligible  appll- 
can's  to  puy  up  to  one-hnlf  of  tlie  cost  of 
work,  authorized  for  the  exploration  The 
Governments  contribution  may  not  exceed 
»250.iXKj  in  any  single  contract  The  perl'>a 
for  completli^n  of  contrm  t  work  .'.eldoni  ex- 
ceeds 2  ycurs.  and  In  most  contracts,  variei 
from  6  months  to  1  year. 

Th"  conlr:ict  provides  for  repayment  of 
the  Goveriirncnts  contribution  with  Inter- 
est by  a  royalty  on  production  from  the  land 
described  therein  If  there  Is  no  prr»ductlon. 
there  Is  no  obllkratlc>n  to  repay  Royalty  pay- 
ments of  5  percent  of  the  Rr^iss  proceeds  or 
value  are  required  on  any  prodticiion  from 
the  date  of  the  contract  until  the  G«/vern- 
mcnt  notifl'?s  the  operator,  not  later  than  6 
months  after  an  acceptable  final  report  and 
accounting  have  been  furnished,  either 
that  it  certifle.>5  that  mineral  or  metal  pro- 
duction may  be  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
exploration  or  that  It  does  no:  intend  to 
Issue  a  certlflcaMon 

Mr  President,  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  can  furnish  rinancial  asi;lst- 
ance  in  exploration  and  can  pay  up  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  exploration.  Of 
course,  that  cost  would  have  to  be  reim- 
bursed out  of  royalties,  if  there  were 
royalties.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  A-sistant  Secretary  who 
was  nominated,  who  is  an  oil  producer, 
would  have  a  vei-y  great  discretion  in 
this  regard.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
an  oil  producer  a.->  Ktlly  is,  this  would 
be  a  direct  conflict  of  interest. 

OFFICE    OF    MINER,\LS    MOBILIZATION 

The  fifth  |)osit.nn  over  whuh  tl.< 
nomiiif-o  would  have  authoriiy  is  the 
OfTice  of  Minerals  Mobilization  I  read 
briefly  from  the  Government  Manual  a 
partial  description  of  that  jjarticular 
OfSce : 

The  Office  is  concerned  with  tlie  a<lequacy 
of   the   supplies  of   certain   metals,  minerals. 


solid  fuels,  and  facilities  to  fulfill  both  clvll- 
l.in  and  military  requirements  under  partlnl 
.ind  full  niobiii/.aMon  and  perform.^  the  fol- 
1.  iwln^;  functions 

On  papes  2;}7  and  2.38  tJie  Office  of 
Minerals  Mobih/ation  is  de.scribed  in 
.stjine  detail,  and  it  Is  made  clear  that 
here.  too.  is  a  sh.aip  and  direct  conflict 
of  mter'-st.  in*.  o'.vi:i„'  a  rfsp<jn:,ibility  to 
develop  not  on'.y  oil  but  also  other  com- 
petintj  .sources  of  fuel  and  sources  of 
energy  which,  v.nu'.rl.  i'  .seems  to  me.  re- 
sult in  verv  pn^s;h!v  preMidicin"  the  posi- 
tion of  the  new  Assi  tant  Secretary  as 
an  oil  producer,  and  pi  I'judicmk'  the  )  o- 
sition  of  the  oil  ind  istiy  Ktiurally  if 
what  I  would  vu w  ii.s  the  naiional  int4  i  - 
est  were  pursued 

The  functions  of  the  OfTice  of  MiiuiaK 
Mobili/ation  are  sivcn  One  function. 
for  this  OERce  under  t!ie  independent  oil 
producer,  is. 

Korimilales  nocc.s,s.iry  forviRn  niliier.il  ex- 
ploration  and  developn.cut   projfr.inis 

I  ask  Senatt^rs  if  an  oil  producer  wuuld 
have  tlie  same  interest  m  formulating 
necessiiry  fonisn  mineral  exploration 
and  (:>v.  lopmi-nt  programs  »:<  a  man 
wt.o  ii.j  i,nt  !ui\r  thcsi'  iinancial  inter- 
est.--, the.se  as.sociation.s,  and  thesp  con- 
nections in  the  pa&t. 

Off  rr  c  or  foAi  k:  sr.\?.i  h 

The  si.xth  cfflcr  over  which  th<>  .^sMst- 
ant  Secretary  would  h.ave  adniini.":t ra- 
tion and  responsibility  is  the  Offlce  of 
Coal  Hes'  iLr-ch  Obviously,  coal  is  a 
compotinf:  fuel  for  oil.  Obviou.'-Iy.  it 
would  be  againit  the  interests  of  the  oil 
indurtry  or  of  any  oil  producer  to  .see 
coal  research  developed  in  a  way  wliuh 
would  advan(  e  the  competint:  fuel  ani 
thfrtfore  dimini-iii  or  hurt  or  injure  th.e 
position  of  the  oil  industry. 

orntE  OF  OIL  ANb  c.^s 

The  seventh  position  over  whuh  the 
A.s.sisla!it  Secretary  would  have  jurisdic- 
tion IS  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Ga.s  On 
jjaiie  2;i8  of  the  Government  Oruani/a- 
tion  Manual  th.is  is  set  foith  cji.  e 
clearly 

The  Om.-e  of  Oil   and  Ous     •    •    * 

1  Provides  staff  advice  and  a-ssistance  to 
the  .^.s.slsfa[lt  Secretary  in  Uie  di  vclopmer.t, 
coord  In, It  ion.  and  manapemet.t  of  oil  and 
K"^^  pro^nni.s  and  frinctions  which  are 
ftsslRned  to  the  Drparlment  by  the  Presldoju 
or  the  Contrress 

2  Provides  1".  dei  .ship  1;-.  oht  lining  co- 
ordination mid  uiiiucalion  of  oil  and  gas 
policies  and  rt-IaltU  udniinistratixe  aclivitie."* 
of  all  Federal  agencies  and  enlists  their 
c.iopcra'lnn  to  a.s.«>ure  adecpiate  dnvclopnient. 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  petroleum 
and  gas  resources  and  factUtle<<  to  meet 
rlvlllan.  lnd\is»ri.i!  atul  n..lit.irv  require- 
ments in  t.ino  wi  [1.  .u  e  or  nation.-^il 
emergency. 

3  Serves  as  the  prii.cip.tl  .  li.ii.;.(  i  of  coni- 
munlcatlon  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission. State  regulatory  bodies,  and  the 
petroleum  and  ga.*;  industries. 

\Tr  President,  it  .seems  to  me  pecul- 
irtiiy  ui.wi.s*'  Uj  put  m  charge  of  tiie 
Office  of  Oil  and  Ga.s  a  man  whose  w  lule 
experience  — ceitainly  his  primary  ex- 
perience— has  been  in  the  oil  industry 
operaLin«  as  a  producer,  u  man  who  con- 
tinues to  be.  in  what  I  think  I  can  .--how 
ir:  a  substantial  way,  an  oil  producer.  If 
th(>    spirit    of    the    conflict    of    interest 
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statutes  means  anything,  it  would  seem 
to  me  this  man  would  certainly  be  dis- 
qu.dified  for  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Oas; 
as.  in  my  judgment,  there  would  be  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest  in  regard  to  the 
oiher  offices. 

OFFlCr    or    CEOGJUPHT 

There  is  only  one  other  office  men- 
11.  luHi.  and  it  is  the  OflBce  of  Geography. 
Willi  respect  to  the  OfBce  of  Geography 
I  think  the  Assistant  Secretary  could  dis- 
charge his  functions  without  a  conflict 
of  interest. 

•it  MMf.nr   or  responsibilities 

I  here  are  eifiht  offices  and  eight  re- 
.'.pon.si  bill  ties  with  which  the  Assistant 
St'crelary  is  charged,  and  seven  of  them 
involve  directly  the  oil  industry,  the 
petroleum  industry.  In  seven  of  the 
ei^tht  cases  it  seems  to  me  the  nominee 
would  be  involved  in  a  direct  conflict  of 
intere  t  This  may  be  a  bonanza  for  the 
oil  industry.  It  is  murder  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

NOUINES'S    OIL    HOLDINGS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  turn  to 
the  nominee  and  to  his  testimony  before 
tlie  committee.  The  nominee  came  be- 
fore the  committee  and  said: 

I  will  sell  all  my  stockholdings  In  oil  and 
iniuing  jomjjanlcs. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

In  rejnrd  to  any  Federal  leases,  wells  on 
Fc'ieral  lands  overrides  and  payments.  I 
will  set  up  a  trust  and  transfer  all  such  In- 
terests to  a  trustee  who  will  sell  all  such  In- 
tere.-^tfi  Any  such  interests  which  the 
trustee  has  been  unable  to  sell  he  will  convey 
to  t!ie  Elk  Oil  Co. 

I  will  re.-^i^n  as  president  of  the  Elk  Oil 
Co.  and  m.ake  an  Irrevocable  gift  to  my 
mln.T  children  of  all  the  stock  that  I  own  In 
this  comp.my  jmrsuant  to  the  Gift  to  Minors 
Act  of  New  Mexico. 

I  Intend  to  maintain  my  current  opera- 
tions on  State  and  fee  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominee  has  dis- 
posed of  some  extremely  valuable  com- 
panies 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum 1 1  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary -designate,  John  M. 
Kelly,  be  ininted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beini;  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcor.D,  as  follows: 

Us  Dei'.\btment  OF  THE  Interior, 

OfTK  E  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington.  DC,  March  24.  1961. 
To     The  Senate  Ii^.terlor  and  Insular  AflTalrs 

('•  'niir.it  lee 
Frr.in     Assists, nt    Secretarv-deslgnaie.    John 
M    Kelly. 

In  order  to  comply  with  any  real  or  ap- 
parent conflict  of  Interest  that  I  ml^ht  have, 
I  have  apreed  to  do  the  following,  which 
plan  \v;.s  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  February   15.   1961: 

•Inasmuch  ns  you  have  asked  me  to 
serve  n.s  a  consultant  to  you  prior  to  being 
appolnud  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  because  of  provisions  In  43 
CFR,  part  7.  I  would  like  you  to  approve 
my  entrance  ou  duty  under  the  following 
arrangements : 

"1  I  will  sell  all  my  stockholdings  in  oil 
and  mining  companies. 

"2    In  regard  to  any  Federal  leases,  wells 
on  Federal  lands,  overrides,  and  payments, 
I   Will  set   up  a  trust   and   transfer  all  such 
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Interests  to  a  trustee  who  will  sell  all  such 
Interests.  Any  such  Interest*  which  the 
trustee  has  been  unable  to  fell  he  will  con- 
vey to  the  Eik  Oil  Co. 

"3.  I  will  resign  as  president  of  the  Elk 
on  Co.  and  make  an  Irrevocable  gift  to  my 
minor  children  of  all  the  stc^ck  that  I  own 
In  this  company  pursuant  to  the  Gift  to 
Minors  Act  of  New  Mexico. 

"4.  I  Intend  to  maintain  my  current  op- 
erations on  State  and  fee  lands, 

■  John  M.  Kelly. 

■  Approve'l   Febiuary   15.    1961. 

'■:-;tewart  L  Ud.hll. 
"^rcTCtsry  oj  the  Interior  " 

I  thTcf'^ro  Y\-v.  t.)  dit.pose  of  all  my  in- 
tere.'ts  in  the  fo'lf  win;^  oil.  ga.s.  and  mining 
C(3nip.ui;es  as  .<-oon  ;u  possible:  Ashland  Oii 
&  r.oJininp.  Aztfc  Oil,  Conoco.  National  Fuel 
G  u>;,  N:'wincr.t  Mining.  Ohio  OU  Co..  Pacuic 
Gao  <^;  Electric,  Sccmjv  .M^.ibil  Oil.  Stand-rd 
O.l  (.\  J  ,1,  Tr;,.,c:  fc  C'.iS  TranF  ,  Texas  Gu;f 
Producing.  United  G?.-,  Corp  ,  Ernlorne  P.o- 
neer  Mire^^,  Cr  nrj  Tf-\Xf  hra  Prefrrrpd. 
Canada  Southern  Petroleum,  Coastal  Carib- 
be.in  O.ls,  Kurck.::  Cnrpor.itK  n.  Giant  Yel- 
lowknife  Mines.  Hud,'~on  B..y  Oil  A:  Gas, 
Hugnon  Product  ,n.  Lake  Shore  Miacs, 
Ml,ss,  River  Fdel,  ";;;  Coastal  Petroleum, 
PotiU'h  Company  of  America,  Rare  Metal.s, 
Weft,  Natural  Gas  C',  1952  preferred.  West. 
Natural  G.i.-^  Co  1955  preferred,  Wett,  Nat- 
ural Ga.«i  Co  .  Wrifht-Harcrcaves  Mines, 
Wc.str'rn  Deve!  pmeni.  United  Canso  Oil  <L- 
Ga.s.  San  Antonio  Gold.  San  Jjrc  Petr^  :cum. 
Sterling  Oil  of  Oklnh  >ma.  Western  Gas 
Service,  Consolidated  Enijay  P^iroleum  Elk 
Oil  Co. 

W;t.:  rog.'r'l  t  ,  Mr-  K^'.!\\s  .'.nd  mv  hold- 
ings m  tho  Elk  Oil  Ci,  I  will  resign  as 
pre-  ident  oi  this  co.T-.pany  .ind  Mrs  Kelly 
wnl  r'^.'igii  as  FCcretary-treasurer  of  the  com- 
pmy  o'Ki  vi,e  will  make  an  ln-ovr>cablc  gift 
of  a''  the  st-':-k  of  the  E:k  Oil  Co.  to  our 
fo'i-  mmri-  cViildren,  pursuant  to  the  Gifts 
1o  Min^^rs   Act    <  f   New  ?.Texic"i 

I  liitend  to  retain  shares  in  comp.inles 
either  li<^tcd  or  unlist/^d  that  do  not  cngaec 
in  oil  :>.nd  n-.;nlt'ig  activities  My  present 
Ft  x-kh'i'.riings  m  the.^e  companies  follow: 
ABC  Vend  r-g.  ,">nicric::n  Rad  <t  Standard. 
Evrrsharp.  I-.c  .  Holly  Corp  .  Murray  Ohio 
Mnnuf  icturing.  FIF  Fund,  Security  Na- 
tloml  B.ink.  R  ^rv  ell,  N  Mex  ,  Yucca  Water 
Cn  ,'   director. 

I  will  divest  myself  of  my  producing  and 
nonproducing  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  as 
per  the  reqiuriments  of  the  Department  of 
the  Intfrior,  I  Intend  to  do  that  by  enter- 
ing int^o  ;>.  irtist  agreement  This  trust 
agreement  v.il!  be  substantially  in  the  form 
as  follows: 

"TRtST    ACiREKMENT 

"Whcrcns  John  M  Kelly  of  Rrx^well.  N. 
M'-x..  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.S    Department   of  the  Interior:  and 

"Whereas  John  M.  Kelly  and  Esther  L. 
Kelly,  his  wife,  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
owning  or  deriving  benefit  from  "the  proper- 
ties described  herein;  and 

"Whereas  John  M.  Kelly  and  Esther  L 
Kelly  now  own  or  dcrne  ber.efit  from  said 
property;  ni.d 

"Whereas  John  M  Kel.y  and  Esther  L. 
Kelly  are  desirotis  of  divesting  themselves 
of  said  properties  In  order  that  John  M. 
Kelly  may  serve  his  country  as  an  executive 
officer  in  Its  Government  without  violation 
of  law; 

"Now.  therefore,  know  all  men  by  these 
presents,  that  John  M.  Kelly  and  Esther  L. 


'  With  respect  to  the  Yucca  Co.,  a  water 
pipeline  company,  operating  by  permit 
granted  by  the  State  Water  Engineer  of 
New  Mexico,  and  producing  water  for  resale 
under  lease  contracts  on  State  lands  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  I  Intend  to  resign  as 
director  of  this  company,  but  will  retain  my 
stockholdings  in  the  company. 


Kelly,  his  wife,  hereinafter  referred  to  col- 
lectively as  grantors,  for  In  and  considera- 
tion of  the  above  stated  premises,  do  hereby 
grant,  convey,  set  over  and  assign  unto 
James  T.  Jennings  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  all 
of  the  properties  described  In  schedule  A 
attached  hereto  and  Incorporated  herein  by 
reference,  together  with  any  other  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leases  or  portions  thereof  or 
interests  therein  which  grantors  now  own.  to 
have  and  to  hold,  in  trust,  nevertheless,  for 
the  benefit  cf  the  persons  herein  named  to 
the  extent  herein  provided,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions,  to  wit: 

"I  The  trustee  shai:  undertake  to  sell, 
assign,  transfer  and  convey  all  of  the  prop- 
erties herein  granted  to  him  within  a  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  120  days  from  the  date 
of  this  instrument. 

■  2  Any  of  the  properties  herein  granted 
to  the  trustee  which  are  not  disposed  of  In 
a'-c  Tdance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph  No.  1  ehall  be  offered  by 
the  trustee  to  the  Elk  Oil  Co.,  a  New  Mexico 
corf>cratlon. 

"3  .Any  of  the  properties  herein  granted 
t:  the  trustee  which  are  not  disposed  of  In 
f!'"-  irdance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
g  ing  pRragraphs  numbered  1  and  2  shall 
y?  conveyed  by  the  trustee  to  the  children 
of  the  grant 3rE  In  equal  undivided  shares  In 
a-cordanre  with  the  pro\-lsions  of  the  New 
Mexico  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act.  nam- 
Inf  J  T.  Jennings  as  ctistodlan  ab  provided 
in  .-aid  act. 

■4  This  ti-'i'.-t  shall  termlnfite  when  all 
of  the  propsrties  herein  granted  to  the  trus- 
tee have  been  disix>6ed  of  by  him  and  paid 
In  full  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  numbered  1.  2.  and  3. 

•  5  During  the  term  of  this  agreement  and 
until  the  trust  herein  created  shall  termi- 
nate, the  trustee  shall  have  title  to  and  pos- 
session of  all  properties  ccmlng  within  the 
terms  hereof,  with  full  power  and  authority, 
except  as  expressly  limited  by  this  Instru- 
ment,  to  manage,  exchange,  control,  sell, 
convey,  assign,  transfer,  and  quitclaim  the 
properties  herein  transferred  or  portions 
thereof  or  Interests  therein  and  to  deal  there- 
with in  all  respects  and  particulars  as  though 
he  were  the  absolute  owner  thereof;  and  all 
limitations  and  duties  now  or  hereafter  Im- 
posed by  statute,  rule  of  law,  rule  of  Court, 
or  other  administrative  bodies  are  hereby 
waived  and  declared  to  be  Inapplicable  to 
this  triist.  It  is  exuressly  Intended  that  this 
provision  shall  relieve  the  trustee  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  bond  or  security  and  the 
necessity  of  making  periodic  or  other  legal 
accountings.  By  way  of  llltistratlon  only, 
and  not  by  way  of  limitation  either  expressed 
or  Implied,  the  trustee  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  the  following  powers: 

"(a)  To  retain  the  trust  property  In  the 
form  in  which  it  Is  received  whether  tlie 
same  might  cr  might  not  be  considered  a 
prudent  investment. 

"(bi  Advertise,  offer,  and  negotiate  for  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  trust  properties  or  any 
portion  thereof  or  any  interest  therein  upon 
such  terms,  cash,  credit,  or  both,  and  under 
such  conditioiis,  public,  private,  or  both,  as 
the  trustee  may   deem   best. 

"{C)  Grant,  convey,  transfer,  assign,  and 
quitclaim,  with  or  without  warranty,  any  cf 
the  trust  property  or  portions  thereof  or  in- 
terest therein. 

"(d)  Exchange  trust  property  or  portions 
thereof  or  interest  therein  for  other  property 
of  similar  or  dissimilar  nature;  provided, 
however,  no  exchange  shall  be  made  for  prop- 
erties which  fall  within  the  prohibition  of 
law  stated  In  the  premises  hereof  unless  such 
acquired  property  is  disposed  of  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  hereof. 

"le)  Receive,  receipt  for  and  hold,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  this  Instrvunent.  all  In- 
come or  proceeds  from  the  trust  property. 
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•■i  f )  To  obtain  or  hold  investments  uf  any 
part  of  the  truat  property  m  common  or  un- 
divided lnt«r«st  with  other  persons,  corpo- 
rations, or  trust*. 

.g»  To  denuuod,  receive  receipt  for.  sue 
f  T  and  collect  »ny  and  all  rights,  money, 
properties  or  claims  to  which  the  tru.st  may 
be  entitled  and  to  compromise,  sei;  arbitrate 
"r  abandon  any  claim  or  demand  m  :  i".ur  o! 
or  itgainst  the  trust. 

I  hi    To     employ    agents      legal     counsel 
brokers,  and  assistants  and  to  pay  their  fees 
and  exp>cnaes.  as  he  may  deem   necess.irv  or 
.tdvisable  to  carry  out  the  provision.s  of  the 
irus' 

f)  In  the  event  of  the  cU-ath  resignation 
or  incapacity  of  the  trustee.  J.ime.s  1  Jeii- 
nings.  Lawrence  C.  Harris  of  Rosweli,  N  Mex 
shall  be  the  successor  trustee  and  as  such. 
he  shall  have  and  mny  exercise  all  of  the 
rights,  pcwers.  duties,  and  di.scretlons  con- 
ferred or  Imposed  upon  the  original  trustee 

7  No  one  dealing  with  tlie  trustee  need 
inquire  ris  to  the  validity  of  anvtning  which 
the  'rustee  purports  to  do  >r  .'-ee  to  tlie  appli- 
cation of  any  money  paid  or  properfy  trans- 
ferred to  or  upon  the  order  of  .such  trustee 

8  The  trustee  or  his  successor  .sh.iU  not 
be  liable  for  any  act  or  onil.ssk)n  unless  the 
same  be  due  to  his  own  willful  default 

9  Upon  the  terminatitm  of  the  trust  ;ts 
provided  herein,  the  tru.s'ee  .^hfll  de'U'er  t" 
th.'  grantors  all  of  the  prop»^r' v  v-iUch  he  ha.s 
received  In  carrying  f>v'.'  '.le  provisions  of  this 
trust  agreement  less  -kc  o  expenses  as  he 
may  have  incurred. 

■  In  witness  whereof,  ttie  li'uii'ors  li  ivc  ex- 
ecuted this  agreement  and  conveyai-.ce.  and 
to  evidence  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  trust  the  trustee  hns  ex- 
ecuted  this  agreement 

BCHf  nti  f     \ 

I 

Kelly  prodviclng  Federal  oil  ?nd  gas 
leases  Burton  Federal  Jack  Federal.  Ste- 
wart Federal.  Stewart  J8  Feder.il.  Hodges 
Federal. 

It 

Kelly  interest  Cave  P'leid  wattMl i  (proj- 
ect. Kelly  owns  approximately  J'J  percent 
interest  in  this  waterflood  project,  which  is 
located  In  the  Cave  Field.  Eddy  County 
N  Mex  Continental  Oil  to  is  the  operator 
of   this   project 

MI 

.v.  11  producing  Federal  le  i.s»s  \"M  ii  j.->74 
N.\I  A  088593.  NM-06286.T  NM  OJKXia  NM 
047(J84,  NM-O20980.  NM  0743  NM  04770 
NM  07910,  NM-08658.  LC  0«9.!ly  NM  01.t5S)4 
BL.M  .^  032320.  NM  02 1 009  BI  M  .\  ij:V>:?27 
NM  0.5602.  NM  02330 A  N.M  OJ.'HJC  NM 
02272B,  NM-0C034  A  N.M  05HL'7  A.  NM 
05827  B.  NM-06027.  NM  i)14^»95H  LC  07<J687. 
LC   069817.   NM   046616     NM   02;128   A 

rhe.>-e    leases   uppri'Xitii.itf    1,128'  10    acres 

IV 

Overrides  and  oil  payments  on  Federal 
leases  LC  068345,  LC  0«064  V  LC  070687. 
LC069107-A.  LC06!mi7  N-M04«616. 

NM  01244.  NM  01244,  NM  01244  NM  n4.i3M 
NM04843,  Colo  03655  C.;,,  i):n74  NM  07010 
NM  012898.  NM  014510.  NM  i)13,=.2H  NM  in2.58 
NM  04180.  NM  02383.   NM  03467    C'.lo    0238 

These  leases  approxim.ite  lit. 865  arres 

With  reference  to  my  pr  iducing  properties 
and  n<^>nproduclng  oil  and  gas  leases  located 
on  State  and  fee  lands  It  is  my  intention 
to  retain  ownership  of  these  pr'jperties  and 
these  properties  will  be  .perated  and  fully 
managed  by  my  production  superintendent 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  or  a  conflict  with  the  departmen- 
tal regulations  In  my  retaining  ijwncrship 
of  these  properties. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  producing  properties  have  to  be  sold 
by  negotiation.  I  request  that  the  trustee 
be  given  a  minimum  of  90  days  m  order  to 
f'l !t^H  hia  obligation. 


Mr  PROXMIRE  On  patie  2  of  the 
letter  20  or  25  compaiue.s  are  listed,  all 
of  which  are  oil  or  Kas  companies      As 

the  nominee-de.smnate  ha.s  .said,  obvi- 
ou.sly  he  ha.s  .sub.sliintial  hnldiiii^.s  in  all 
of  them,  and  he  lii  divestinu  him-^elf  of 
all  .such  huldin:;s 

In  para«!ciph  3  of  the  Wi  >{  in-f  of 
the  letter  the  nominee  .stated 

I  will  resign  as  presulent  of  the  Elk  Oil 
Co  and  mike  an  irrevocable  gift  to  my  minor 
("h'!(1r'»n   of   all    the  stiK-k   I   own 

In  the  cf'urse  of  the  hearing.s  it  was 
brouuht  out  that  the  gift  to  the  children 
mdord  :.s  wrovoc.ible.  It  was  biought 
I'Ut  further  that  a  trustee,  one  of  two 
individuals  in  charue  of  manacins  the 
tru.st.  IS  th»'  pti-uiiol  att'jMU'y  of  tht 
nominee 

It  seem  >  '■>  me  that  this  conveyance 
of  the  Elk  Oil  Co  by  the  nominee  to  his 
minor  children  ra'.ses  a  particular  point 
The  nominee  was  questioned  as  to  why 
he  divested  himself  of  this  particular 
holdinrr.  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
hn  Is  holding  on  to  hts  op-ratinns  on 
.State  and  private  lands,  he  said  that 
under  the  ret;ulatlon.s  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  he  had  no  al'ernitive 
In  order  to  make  clear  exactlv  what 
that  situation  is  I  .should  like  to  read 
briefly  from  title  43  of  the  Re-tulations 
of  the  I>epp.rtment  of  the  Interior,  part 
VII.  subpara;^!  aph  7.3; 

«  7  3.  omcers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  tJieir  spous««  pro- 
hiblte<i  from  .icquinng  voluntarily,  <ir  retain- 
ing, an  interest  In  any  Innd'^  i-'r  rer.niir<e-, 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Liind  Man- 
agement Every  offlcer  and  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  »[H>U!ie 
of  every  s  ich  person  except  ii»  provid'-tl  In 
S  7  4.  is  prohibiicd  from  ncquirlng  v  >lunt«r- 
lly.  or  retaining,  an  mterettl  of  any  kind  In 
nny  I'f  the  public  lands  or  otlner  lands  or 
resources  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Latu)  Management  This  prohibition  In- 
cludes the  buying  selling,  <ir  lix'ntlni;  of  any 
w.rrntit.  scrip,  lieu  land  selrriujn,  soldiers 
:iddUion.-»l  right,  or  .-iny  other  right  or  chiim 
under  which  an  interest  In  the  public  lands 
may  be  asserted  The  prohibition  alao  ex- 
tends to  the  Voluntary  acquisition  bv  pur- 
ch:i«e  or  otherwise  of  nny  land,  wjtler  rl^ht 
or  livestock,  or  any  Interest  In  liinU.  water 
right,  f)r  livestock,  which  In  any  manner  is 
c<mne.  ted  with  or  Involves  the  use  of  the 
ers/ing  resources  or  facitltte«  of  the  public 
land.  or  other  innds  or  rea-iurces  admlnlii- 
terod    by    the   Bureau   of    Ljind    M  .  :.,i,iement 

In  Other  words,  there  was  a  vny  nar- 
row and  pieci.se  basis  in  the  regulations 
for  the  actions  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-desijinale 

NOTHING    IN    RKOVLATION    PHrVKNTS    MAJOR 
roNKl.KT 

I  make  this  point  becau.se  it  i.s  \e;v 
clear  that  the  nominee  is  prohibited  tn 
the  regulations  of  the  I>pai  tnient  of  th<' 
Interior  from  engai^'iiiK  m  operations 
on  Federal  lands,  or  lands  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Office  of  Land  Manape- 
inent  There  is  nothing  in  the  rcKula- 
tions  fif  the  Interior  Department  which 
would  requiie  hini  to  divest  himself  of 
his  lioldinRs  on  State  lands  or  any  pri- 
'.ate  holdmKs  that  he  may  ha\e  In 
spite  of  this  divestiture,  it  is  clear  that 
It  IS  not  merely  a  selling  The  itgula- 
tions  piovide  th.it  neither  tif  nor  his 
spou.se,  his  wife  n\:\y  hold  such  lands 
So   there    has    been    a    t'Thnieal    acqui- 


escence m  the  statute  by  conveying  the 
ownership  of  properly  using  Federal 
lands  to  his  children 

Notwithstanding  this  conveyaiice,  the 
fact  IS  that  the  nominee-designate  still 
has  very  substantial  oil  holdings  I  re- 
fer to  page  4  of  the  transcript  of  the 
h.'.ii  ;ngs  on  the  nomination  of  Mi 
Kellv  In  reply  to  a  question  Mr  Kelly 
rt-sponded   as   follows 

Mr  Keii  Y  Sen.Tlor,  I  d'  W"'  believe  th.i' 
I  will  continue  to  operate  my  pnpprtips  i 
do  not  Intend  to  cfniMnuf  to  nitrate  nr, 
properties  I  will  hold  ojvneiship  ol  them 
But  the  actual  op<'ratlons  vv-uld  )»■  .ti.fd 
on  by  other  people. 

A  little  further  on  he  said 

I  operu'e  a'  a  very  -•-mall  ititl'  ji.  i.M»i.'  pro- 
ducer I  do  not  operate  as  a  driller  or  refiner 
or  a  transptjriT  or  a  marketer  1  am  divest- 
ing myself  oi  probably  5u  percent  or  bettti 
ol  my  propcrtlrs  m  order  to  place  mv'.ell  in 
ttie  position  in  which  I  feel  that  1  can  a. - 
•vimc  tlie  duties  of  my  office  with  complete 
Itnpartliillty  t'lW.ird  tiie  decisions  lli.'  1 
iiUght  make  as  Assistant  Secretary  As  you 
understand    I  operate  as  an  Indivitlual 

NOMtNrr'3    :  •R(.f     rt'»si.sT    oil     HOI  DISCS 

'Ihc-r  .>:tal'  ments  m  the  hearnu's  of 
the  luiminefS  holdiiU's  aie  referred  to  as 
his  'Kreat  holdings."  and  there  is  no 
question  that  thi-  h'!ldiiu;s  of  this  i^,om- 
mre  w<:e  v..\  ld-aI  before  his  divesti- 
ture On  page  4  of  thr  ii;in.sciipl  of 
he.trin"s  he  .>-i>t*c;fud  that  he  :.-.  disjxts- 
ing  of  prt/bably  50  i)'Ut  :il  or  moit  1'. 
would  seem  to  m<'  thf  only  lomcal  con- 
struction would  be  thai  he  is  holdinu  on 
to  50  p»»rcent  or  maybe  a  little  less 
Therefore,  his  operations  on  Slatv  l.mds 
his  operuuons  on  |)rivale  h  Idin^is.  not 
under  the  jurisdution  of  tin  Ofl'ice  ol 
Land  Manaj^ement.  are  ouviuu^ly  still 
substantial 

coNTSoi   or   PRrsrNT  oil    iioipinls 

It  Is  interesting  to  me  that  the  nom.- 
ntr  said  the  actual  operations  would  b"- 
cnrried  on  by  other  ix-ople  ( 'f  rourse 
they  would  I  am  sure  the  nominee  ref- 
rgnlzed  he  would  have  a  full  time  'ob  as 
As.sistant  Secretary  of  the  Intel  lo:  out 
he  wotild  continue  to  own  liis  inteiest 
He  wouli.  roi.t.nue  to  receive  beii-fit 
from  it  He  woi.ikl  continue  to  hold  full 
ownership 

The  nominee  met  this  specific  poin' 
w  hen  he  .said  further  on 

I  am  diverting  myself  ol  probably  50  per- 
cent or  bitter  uf  my  properties  in  'rder  to 
plAce  myself  In  the  pxisltUin  In  which  I  feel 
th.Ht  I  ran  as.'^ume  the  duties  of  mv  "Tier 
with  eomplete  im')artialit v  toward  the  deci- 
sion* that  I  might  miike  as  .A.st.lstaiit  sn-^-re  • 
tary 

If  .tO  ptucent  of  u  mans  piopeitv  is 
still  invohed  in  oil  if  50  jxMcent  of  wliai 
this  man  owns  is  still  involved  in  the 
production  of  oil  which  would  be  direeilN 
under  the  mrisdictKHi  and  authority  of 
hi>  ofllce,  it  seem.->  to  me  that  tiieie 
would  still  be  a  very  seruiu.s  question  as 
to  partiality  toward  decisions  that  he 
mrih;  make  as  .^.s.~^sta^t  ."-iecretary 

I  ;tni  sine  the  nominee  is  a  man  oT 
r\erll,iu  character  He  has  been 
vouclied  for  by  two  of  the  finest  Senators 
I'l  tlie  U  .'-^  Senate,  two  very  splendid 
tn-'ti  of  very  ureal  character  themselves 

However  I  believe  that  in  all  ca.ses  it 
is  necessary  for  us.  although  .sometimes 
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it  is  painful,  to  examine  the  backgrotjnd 
and  to  examine  the  intei-est  and  to  exam- 
inee the  financial  holdings  and  to  con- 
sider these  matters  ju.st  as  objectively  as 
we  can,  and  without  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal affection  which  every  Senator  feels 
for  both  Senators  from  New  Mexico. 

NOMINEE  VIEW  ON  TAXATION  OF  OIL 

In  this  case  we  have  before  us  a  man 
who  spoke  out  quite  forthrightly  and  vig- 
orously on  his  views  on  a  question  of 
public  policy  involving  tlie  oil  interest. 
While  I  recognize  that  this  is  not  com- 
pletely pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  never- 
theless thii,  was  disclosed  at  the  hear- 
ings, and  I  believe  it  relates  to  the 
altitude  of  the  nominee  with  respect  to 
his  questions  on  public  policy  which 
alTec*  oil. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1, 
at  pare  9  of  the  hearinps  asked  the  fol- 
low ini^  question: 

.Senator  Mn  t.rR  Now,  In  connection  with 
v>iur  policy  of  trying  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  our  mineral  and  oil  Interests, 
if  our£e  you  are  familiar  with  the  facts  that 
there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  whether 
we  should  m. lint.. ill  or  decre.T.'re  the  pcr- 
centpcte  dep'.ctlon  undor  our  t  >x  liws.  Do 
you  h.ivc  ary  views  on  that? 

Mr  Km  T  Again.  I  will  not  be  asked  on 
policyni  tk! ng  matters  on  tsxr*.  But  speak- 
ing a.s  a-;  individual.  I  do  have  views  on  It. 
I  believe  tJie  depletion  allowance  for  all  mtn- 
tra  s  h.ive  been  in  tlie  best  inierects  of  the 
citizeiit  of  the  United  SUilas.  iu  that  we 
have  bceji  able  Uj  ;  rodurc  the  mineral  re- 
s  urces  when  i.cedrd  In  times  of  emergency. 
A'.'c)  we  hnvc  been  ablr  tr>  prriduc'?  our  min- 
eral resource*:  In  time.-!  of  peace  to  maintain 
tlie   growth   curve   in    this  country. 

s<'n;»ior  Milut.  So  if  perchance  you  were 
ru.ked.  ijecau.'e  of  your  po£itlon  and  also  of 
your  background,  by  t'le  Trra/ury  Depart- 
nuni  iuf  a  pulley  &tatcmrnl  by  the  Depart- 
n.'-nt  ■  f  ihc  Interi'  r  o".  :'-iy  pr  posed  changes 
1".  the  ])( icti.tage  drplruon  aJlnwanres,  do 
1  gather  fmm  your  nnrwer  that  your  posl- 
tlf)n  would  be  that  to\i  recommend  that  It 
ii'it   be  <  hanged,  at  least  downward? 

Mr  Ktij.T  I  recommend  that  a  thorotich 
study  i>e  made,  nnd  1  believe  that  the  results 
oi  ihni  study  would  show  Uiat  the  depletion 
allow aiicefc,  i.><.rhap.';.  have  been  on  the  low 
Sid'\ 

On  the  low  side.  Mr.  President. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Kelly  is  entitled  to  his 

views.  Incidentally  those  views  are 
shared  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
Senators.  In  fact,  they  are  shared  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senators,  because  when- 
ever we  have  tried  to  reduce  the  deple- 
tion allowance  to  some  level  in  con- 
forniity  with  the  depiction  allov/ance  on 
other  minerals,  we  have  been  defeated 
in  fiur  attempts. 

Therefore,  even  in  areas  in  which  the 
neniinee  would  not  have  direct  respMi- 
sibility — such  as  on  tax  policy — his 
views  are  exactly  what  one  would  ex- 
I>ect  nn  independent  oil  producer  to 
have,  and  exactly  what  one  would  ex- 
ix^ct  a  man  to  have  who  still  has  con- 
trol over  large  holdings  in  oil  Bind  pe- 
troleum His  views  are.  if  anything, 
that  the  depletion  allowance  should  not 
be  decreased,  but,  instead,  raised. 

There  Is  no  question  that  in  admin- 
istering: the  ofTice  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Mineral  Resources, 
which  has  a  very  great  responsibility 
over  the  oil  industry,  that  the  interests 
of  the  producers  should  be  recognized 


and  understood.  Tliere  is  no  question 
that  in  this  particular  respect  the  nomi- 
nee qualifies. 

coxsi'Mrn  in-terests  roitGomiN 

However,  it  is  just  as  important  that 
tlie  vicwiK)int  of  tlie  consuiner  be  un- 
derstood. There  is  no  question,  when 
it  comes  to  representation  before  the 
Assistant  SecrcLuy  with  respect  to  oil 
IxjUcy  matter",  that  tlie  viewpoint  of  the 
gas  indu.sLry  will  be  cxtrcnicly  well  rep- 
retiented  by  tlie  industry  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  mo.nt  obvious  aspect.-,  of  the 
Amciicai:  G.^vcrn!ne!n  Uiat  v.licn  the 
administration  crJorccs  it.';  laws,  the  in- 
du.sLry involved  sees  lo  it  thr.t  it  is  fairly 
and  consistently  capable,  ready,  and 
willing  to  go  to  any  rc^juIntoiT  agency 
of  the  Governm.nt.  and  to  so  to  Con- 
Rrcss,  and  even  to  th.'^  President,  if 
ncccs&aiy.  for  recourse. 

No  one  represents  th^  coji^umcv.  Here 
we  have  tlie  situation  in  which  the  man 
V.  hio  iS  soin.q;  to  bo  in  char-^o  of  the  Eu- 
leuu  of  Mine-,  the  Geological  Survey, 
tlie  Oil  Import  Administration,  the  OfBce 
cf  Miiieral  Exploration,  the  Office  of 
C'n  11  Research,  and  tlie  Off.ce  of  Miner- 
als Mobili/fitioii  is  a  man  who  reprc- 
seiiLs  tlie  oil  industry  viewpoint  and  is 
himself  a  substantial  owner  in  oil. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  it  is  particularly 
important  in  tli'^  administration  of  the 
oil  iin{X)rt  regulation  laws  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  consumer  viewpoint  have 
s-ome  rep:e:;cntation.  But  where  is  it? 
Certainly  not  in  this  nomination.  Of 
coui-sc  it  may  be  po.ssible  when  the  situ- 
ation becomes  most  intolerable  for  Sen- 
ators to  speak  out.  But  this  is  a  feeble, 
usually  after-the-fact  protest.  The  ad- 
ministrator has  acted.  The  consumer 
has  last  by  that  tune. 

So  far  a.s  mineral  exploration  is  con- 
cerned, again  the  viewpoint  of  the  con- 
sumer is  Uiat  we  shoiild  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  mineral  exploration,  be- 
cause we  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
vide a  steady,  stable,  long-term,  low- 
cost  fuel  system  in  America.  It  is  to  the 
great  interest  of  every  consumer  to  have 
that  done.  However,  it  is  not  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  oil  producer  to  have  that 
accomplished. 

In  the  OflQce  of  Oil  and  Gas,  again 
wc  have  the  same  kind  of  conflict. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE    rOEGOTTEN 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Kelly  is  not  only 
a  gentleman  of  character  and  decency 
and  honor,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  is  also 
a  completely  patriotic  American  citizen. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
occasions  when  the  national  defense  of 
the  counti-y,  the  interests  of  the  national 
defense,  may  very  well  be  in  conflict 
with  the  int2rests  of  the  private  oil  pro- 
ducer, because  the  interests  of  national 
defense  may  be  on  the  side  of  conserv- 
ing our  domestic  oil  reser\'es  by  impoil- 
in.t?  as  much  oil  as  possible,  and  develop- 
ing as  much  as  we  can  by  exploration, 
and  developing  as  many  oil  producing 
u-ells  as  we  can.  This  may  directly 
contradict  the  interests  of  the  private 
oil  producer,  the  man  who  will  be  mak- 
ing tlie  ci-ucial  decisions. 

The  Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization,  as 
I  have  said,  is  engaged  in  administering 
foreign  exploration.  There,  too,  it  is  to 
the   interest   of   the  country   from   the 


standpoint  of  national  defense  to  see  to 
it  that  the  administration  is  vigorous. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  oil  industry  to 
see  that  it  is  not.  But  the  nominee  as 
decision-maker  is  up  to  his  ears  in  the 
oil  industry. 

TAXPAYERS  FOECOTTEN 

Then  we  also  Iiave  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers — except  those  taxpayers  who 
lia\e  oil  holdings — to  see  to  it  that  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  is  brought  into 
line  with  the  depletion  allowance  on 
otiier  minerals,  instead  of  having  it  re- 
niam  at  27 '^  ix?rcent.  It  is  to  their 
interest  to  have  it  brought  down  to, 
perhaps,  15  percent,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  recaptuie  the  $400  million  a 
year  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
lo.-.es  becau::,e  of  this  great  loophole. 

Finally,  I  oppose  the  nomination  with 
sio.iL  rcs-rcl.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  do 
i.o.  It  is  always  much  more  pleasant  to 
aijp-ovc  a  nomination.  That  is  particu- 
larly true  because  we  are  going  to  work 
v.iUi  tills  gentleman  if  his  nomination  is 
corulrmed.  Also,  because  this  is  a  man 
of  fine  character.  However,  I  do  not  see 
that  I  have  any  alternative  in  this  case 
tut  to  oppose  the  nomination. 

NOMINATION  UKX  OONNALLTS  AGAIN 
SERVfS  OIL 

The  nomination  ranks  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  Connally  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  is  the  nomination 
of  a  man  who  will  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  great  power  and  authority  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  the  oil 
industry.  It  is  the  nomination  of  a  man 
who  has  an  interest  which  will  virtually 
guarantee  that  the  interests  of  the  oil 
industry  will  not  only  be  protected,  but 
in  my  judgment,  will  also  very  possibly 
be  advanced  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
interest,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer 
interest,  and  conceivably,  although  cer- 
tainly not  deliberately,  at  the  expense  of 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

OIL    LOBBT    RIDES    HIGH 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  question 
that  the  most  powerful  lobby  in  America 
is  the  oil  lobby.  They  have  gotten  their 
way  repeatedly.  They  have  their  way 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
That  is  notorious.  That  has  been  docu- 
mented on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere.  The  oil  lobby  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  not  to  enforce  the  laws  as 
the  Supreme  Coui-t  interprets  them — 
against  their  interest. 

Now,  I  regret  to  say,  it  appears  that 
the  great  petroleum  industry  has  been 
successful  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  two 
crucial,  critical  positions  in  the  Govern- 
ment as  they  affect  the  oil  industry  are 
both  occupied  by  f>ersons  who  have  clear 
financial  connections  with  the  oil 
industry. 

The  fact  is  that  John  Connally,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier  on  the  floor,  remains 
as  the  executor  of  one  of  the  richest  oil 
estates  in  America  and  will  receive  bene- 
fits from  that  holding  as  soon  as  he  re- 
signs as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  fact  is  that  John  Kelly  will  con- 
tinue, even  while  he  is  administering  the 
duties  of  his  position,  to  receive  a  sub- 
stantial income  from  the  oil  industj^. 
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My  reason  for  rising  to  object  to  this 
nomination  is  not  that  I  expect  to  have 
success  in  doing  so.  but  that  I  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  at  least  one  Senator  rise 
m  the  Senate  to  protest  the  kind  of 
power,  the  kind  of  influence,  the  kind  of 
domination  which  the  oil  industry  has 
in  the  Federal  Government,  especially 
in  offices  which  have  a  responsibility  for 
administering  this  great  industry. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  It,  that  I  object  to  any 
unanimous  approval  of  tht^  nomination. 
I  wish  to  make  certain  that  on  the  nom- 
mation  I  am  recorded  a.s  votmg  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  I 
have  listened  with  Rreat  interest  to  the 
brilliant  statement  of  the  di.stm^'uished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  !  Mr  ProxmirkI 
about  Mr.  Kelly.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator on  the  tempyerate  way  in  which  he 
discussed  a  situation  which  I  know  is  dis- 
turbing to  him. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  served  for  a  Inns  time 
in  my  State  and  bears  an  pxtiemply  fine 
reputation.  In  the  conduct  of  all  his 
affairs,  no  matter  what  his  position 
might  have  been,  I  have  never  heard  the 
faintest  intimation  that  he  has  not  been 
an  eCBclent,  effective  admini^^trator  and 
a  fair  and  Impartial  person  when  he  had 
decisions  to  make  involvuii;  tho  some- 
times divergent  intere.sts  of  diffrrent 
groups  of  our  citizens. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  ."^tH^tion 
which  the  Senator  from  Wi.^consin  .se- 
lected from  the  hearings,  in  which  the 
nominee  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  depletion  allowances  I  think  it 
is  a  rather  important  statement 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(  Mr.  MiLLKii  1 ,  who  propounded  the  ques- 
tion to  Mr.  Kelly  concerning;  depletion. 
is  a  new  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Despite  the 
fact  he  did  not  come  to  the  committee 
with  all  the  background  which  many  of 
us  from  the  West  have  rei,'ardinK  the 
responsibilities  of  the  committee,  he  is 
an  extremely  able  and  valuable  member 
and  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  ac- 
complishments in  the  brief  time  he  has 
served  with  us. 

The   Senator    from    Iowa    asked    Mr 
Kelly   about   his   position    oi;   depletion 
allowances. 

Mr.  Kelly  replied 

.\galn,  I  will  not  be  a.slced  "!.  policymak- 
ing matters  on  ta.tes  But  sp»Micnig  as  an 
nuUvldual — 

And  then  he  gave  his  point  of  view 
After    that,    the    Senator    from    Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller]  asked  this  question; 

So  If  perchance  you  were  asked,  becau.se 
of  your  position  and  aLsn  of  ynir  back- 
ground, by  the  Treasury  Department  f>r  .i 
policy  statement  by  the  Department  '-)f  the 
Interior  on  any  proposed  changes  m  the  per- 
ceiitage  depletion  allowance.s,  do  I  gather 
from  your  answer  that  your  position  would 
be  that  you  recommend  that  it  not  be 
changed,  at  leaat  downward' 

I  would  say,  in  the  beginning,  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Mlneials  would  be 
asked  by  the  Treasury  for  his  views  on 
that  matter.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior might  be  asked  for  his  views;  but 
I  doubt  that  any  Cabinet  officer  would 
ask  a  person  who,  I  might  say,  belongs 


to  the  "Little  Cabinet  to  nive  lii.s  opin- 
ion At  least.  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  done 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  a.sked  an  improper  que.^- 
tion  in  any  way  But  I  believe  that  :f 
an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  depletion 
allowance.s  went  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  Deimitinent  'if  the  In- 
tenor  unquestionably  it  would  be  lian- 
dled  by  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  hiin-^elf, 
who  has  a  very  clear  record  in  reqaid  to 
depletion  allowances;  and  I  nuiy  snv 
that  his  record  is  not  complctrly  sati.s- 
faclory  to  the  oil  interest.^  of  the  country 

So  it  is  unlikely  that  Mr  Kelly,  in  his 
new  positinn  in  the  Deiiartinent  of  the 
Interior,  will  afft-ct  to  anv  ^'reat  desree, 
if  at  all  anv  rep<^)rt  on  depletion  allow- 
ances given  by  the  Depiutinent  of  ih.e 
Interior  to  the  Treasury  Department 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  Presid-nt.  will 
the  Senator  from  N'  w  Mexico  vield"" 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mr 
Pell   in  the  chair'       Do«'s  the  Senator 
from    New    Mexieo   yield   to   the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  .'-hall  yield  I'l  a 
moment 

Fust,  let  me  .say  that,  finthermore 
I  am  a  memi)er  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  qiie.stion  of  deple- 
tion allowances  comes  to  that  commit- 
tee Our  committee  has  on  many 
occasions  received  from  the  TreaMirv 
Department  te.stimony  on  depletion  al- 
lowances; but  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
instance  when  we  turned  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  requested 
guidance  from  that  .source 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fiom  Wis- 

COIl.slIl 

Mr  PROXMIRF  Ml  Pusident.  I 
thmk  the  Senator  v,\l\  recall  that  when 
I  .said  this  matter  was  irrelevant  to  the 
inquiry,  I  referred  to  it  only  m  order 
to  point  out  that  tiie  nominee  has  a 
viewpoint  whirh  we  mi^^ht  expert  him 
to  have  in  regard  to  a  public  i>o!icy  ques- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  iias  been  an  in- 
dependent oil  producer  But  I  said 
that  this  matter  did  not  relat*-  to  tin 
question  of  his  qualifications  to  serve 
in  the  position  to  which  he  has  befu 
nominated 

Mr  ANDERSON  Ye.  and  I  tried 
to  say  that,  too 

I  also  said  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.sm  was  extremely  temperate  m  his 
viewpoint 

I  point  this  out  only  becau.se  I  do  not 
want  anyotie  to  worry  or  have  any  fear 
tiiat  Mr  Kelly  will  begin  his  ,s«rvice 
m  the  Department  with  an  eiTc^rt  to  deal 
with  depletion  allowances  Certainly 
that  IS  not  a  matter  with  which  he 
would  deal,  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
whicii  he  has  been  nominated  do  not  in- 
volve taxation  matters  at  all 

Mr  Kelly  is  a  relatively  young  man 
Becau.se  he  is  Irish.  I  suppo.se  he  has 
a  tendency  to  look  on  the  brighter  side 
of  life,  and  very  likely  he  believes  tiiat 
during  his  .service  in  the  Government 
he  will  be  able  to  earn  enoiiLih  for  the 
support  of  his  family 

However,  his  .service  in  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed  will  not 
give  him  any  great  advantages,  but 
ratiier  it  will  requin-  him  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work. 


Many  pet  sons  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  mineral  developments.  Becau.se  of 
Mr  Kelly  s  background  and  experience, 
he  Ls  well  (jualihed  in  that  field.  All  of 
us  are  greatly  concerned  that  our  min- 
eral resources  be  developed 

For  m.^tance  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  /ine,  there  are  now  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee  three  bills — 
one  measure  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  Mi  Bfnnftt  ;  one  bill  in- 
troduced bv  tlie  SeTUUor  from  Okla- 
h'Jina  Mi  KirrI.  aiul  a  third  .spon- 
sored by  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
M(  .\ico  In  their  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, all  thiee  of  the.se  bills  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  they  could  p<i.ssibly  be  We 
sh..ill  need  to  have  j.eiving  in  the  De- 
paitment  of  the  Interior  someone  who 
will  be  able  to  coordinate  these  pro- 
[lo.sals.  someone  who  has  practical 
knowledge  of  the  problems  which  we 
must  face  and  try  to  sohe 

So  I  believe  this  nomination  is  a  most 
fortunate  one  I  am  hiippv  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  unanimous  in  reporting  Mr. 
K'-lIy  s  nomination  to  the  Senate 

I  ijt'lieve  tliat  Mr  Ki  lly  will  make  an 
excf-lient  A.s.sistant  S«fretary  of  tlie  In- 
ti".  lor  for  Mineral  R-'sources 

The  meinPer.s  of  liie  Intel lor  Commit- 
tee tfM)k  a  most  keen  interest  m  this 
app<iintment ,  I  lefer  to  both  the  mem- 
bers on  the  majority  side  and  the  mem- 
biMs  on  the  minority  side  In  addition. 
we  ail  check(d  very  carefully  the  facts 
and  ptopo.saLs  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
landum  Mr  Kelly  had  prepared  for  the 
committee  on  his  holdings  and  the  dis- 
position of  them  The  members  asked 
him  .some  very  pertinent  and  .searchini.: 
questions 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr  AllottI 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  to  tind  persons  who  can  handle 
the  problems  of  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  vari- 
ous other  minerals,  we  .sometimes  will 
find  qualified  per.sons  who  have  made  a 
siui'e.s.s  in  the  held  of  mineral  resource 
development  We  have  to  take  tliat  fact 
into  consideration,  and  have  to  say. 
Very  well,  in  that  connection  they  may 
have  developed  .some  opinion.s  and  some 
conflicts.  If  they  get  the  conflicts  out 
of  the  way,  we  liave  to  take  them  with 
whatever  est<iblished  opinions  they  may 
iiave  ' 

I  believe  that  Mr  Kelly  does  not  vary 
from  that  rule  I  predict  that  when 
he  hnishes  his  tour  of  duty,  a  great 
many  persons  will  be  happy  that  a  man 
of  sucli  broad  experience  has  been  placed 
m   this  position  of   ureat   responsibility. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  the  StMiatoi 
from  Wi.sconsm  Mr  ProxmireI  for  the 
temperate  way  he  iias  discussed  this 
.somewhat  troublesome  problem,  which 
faces  every  man  who  comes  into  public 
life  and  has  a  previous  background  of 
bu.sine.s.s  activity,  with  the  result  that 
lie  might  st>t>m  to  liave  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest 

Tile  Joint  Committt^e  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy approved  unanimously  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
of  the  former  president  of  the  Standard 
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Oil  Co  ,  Mr.  Wilson.  Anyone  who  deals 
with  the  Commission  realizes  the 
breadth  of  view  Mr.  Wilson  has  in  re- 
L;c.id  to  commercial  and  industrial  mat- 
ters. I  have  steadily  been  surprised  at 
the  contributions  he  makes  to  the  dis- 
ciissions,  because  of  his  long  background 
a.,  a  scientist.  Of  course  we  recognize 
that  such  a  long  background  might  have 
caused  him  to  have  some  points  of  view 
in  regard  to  whether  certain  things 
sliould  be  done  by  private  industry  or  by 
the  public  route;  and  some  persons 
might  not  agree  at  all  times  with  his 
views  on  those  matters.  However,  we 
have  found  that  his  experience  of  almost 
a  lifetime  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  us. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  the  back- 
ground of  Mr.  Kelly  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  therefore  to  our  Nation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  John  M. 
Kelly,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  at  the  desk  two  nominations, 
from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
for  membership  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation.  I 
ask  that  these  nominations  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Joseph  H.  McCann,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  St. 
Law  rence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Martin  W.  Oettershagen,  of  Illinois, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago,  when  the  administration  was 
seeking  to  find  a  man  to  do  this  admin- 
istrative job  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. I  was  asked  to  make  a  search  to 
find  a  very  competent  person  who  I 
thought  could  do  this  job. 

We  went  to  the  engineering  firms  in 
Chicago  and  to  the  engineering  publica- 
tions and  to  every  other  source  which  we 
thought  could  give  us  an  unbiased  Judg- 
inent  in  regard  to  a  proper  person  who 
had  the  touch  and  the  administrative 
( apacity  to  perform  successfully  in  this 
difficult  operation.  Generally  speaking, 
nearly  all  of  them  submitted  the  name  of 
Martin  Oettershagen,  who,  as  I  recall, 
was  then  director  of  the  port  authority 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  has  lived 
up  to  every  expectation.  He  has  requited 
every  faith  1  had  in  him  when  he  took 
that  position;  and  today  I  am  delighted 
to  say  a  ward  in  his  behalf,  as  his 
nomination  comes  before  the  Senate. 

I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
public  servants  who  ever  has  entered  the 
service  of  our  Government;  and  his 
works  and  his  endeavors  will  bear  out 
that  statement.  He  has  truly  and  nobly 
carried  on  in  the  public  interest. 


FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  at  the  desk  two  nominations! 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
have  been  unanimously  reported.  I  ask 
that  they  be  considered  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination.s  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  D.  Re,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Theodore  JaiTe.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  of  the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confinned 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


TERMINATION  OF  SERVICE  OF 
SCOTT  McLEOD  AS  AMBASSADOR 
TO  IRELAND 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  week  one  of  the  j'ounger  Am- 
bassadors of  the  United  States  is  ter- 
minating his  ambassadorial  service  and 
is  returning  to  the  United  States.  He 
will  change  his  occupation  from  that  of 
Ambassador  to  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Senate.  I  refer  to  Ambassador  Scott 
McLeod.  who  has  completed  almost  4 
years  as  Ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  Ireland. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  McLeods  career 
for  many  years.  I  first  knew  him  many 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  joung  news- 
paper reporter  in  my  hometown.  Then 
he  joined  the  FBI  as  a  special  agent. 
Later  he  became  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire   (Mr.  Bridges). 

Thereafter.  Scott  McLeod  became  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  and  was  the 
first  administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Mr.  McLeod,  in  his  experience  as  a 
newspaperman  and  as  a  special  agent  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  be- 
came greatly  concerned  with  subversive 
activities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Government.  In  his  capacity  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  as  adminis- 
trator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consular  Affairs,  he  was  verj-  zealous  in 
attempting  to  purge  our  Government  of 
subversive  elements  among  the  em- 
ployees, especially  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. For  this  zeal  in  behalf  of  his 
Government  and  in  behalf  of  the  sanc- 
tity and  security  of  his  Government,  he 


incurred  the  enmity  of  a  great  many 
persons  who  thought  it  was  not  right 
that  some  more  or  less  erratic  individ- 
uals, from  the  standpoint  of  the  security 
of  the  country,  should  be  put  upon  by 
mvestigations  of  any  kind,  or  by  the 
questioning  of  their  particular  attitudes. 
To  some  persons,  that  seemed  to  be 
something  heinous. 

Mr,  McLeod  enjoyed  considerable 
criticism  from  certain  sectors  in  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  he  was  nom- 
inated by  President  Eisenhower  4  year.5 
ago  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ireland.  Some 
of  his  activities  and  his  zeal  in  attempt- 
ing to  smoke  out  of  the  Government  cer- 
tain subversive  elements  were  criticized 
and  a  fight  was  made  against  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination.  However, 
his  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  Mr 
McLeod  went  to  Ireland. 

Some  dire  predictions  were  made 
about  him.  It  was  said  that  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man,  not  schooled 
m  diplomacy,  and  that  he  had  very  few, 
if  any.  qualifications  to  serve  as  Am- 
bassador, However,  in  the  4  years  which 
have  passed,  he  has,  I  am  quite  certain, 
completely  dispelled  any  doubts  along 
that  line. 

I  think  he  became  and  remained  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  effective  Am- 
bassadors the  United  States  has  ever 
sent  to  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  I  have 
been  interested,  because  of  my  personal 
acquaintance  and  long-time  friendship 
with  Mr.  McLeod  over  the  years,  and 
I  have  learned  from  many  sources  that 
he  is  very  highly  thought  of.  and  that 
many  ccmments  have  been  made  about 
the  great  success  of  his  mission  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  McLeod's  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  new  President.  This  is 
not  surprising.  In  fact,  the  resignations 
of  many  other  Ambassadors  and  ap- 
pointive public  officials  have  been  ac- 
cepted with  the  change  of  administra- 
tion. 

I  desired  to  make  this  statement  in 
recognition  of  what  I  believe  to  be  out- 
standing service,  and  in  behalf  of  a  rec- 
ord which  I  think  completely  refutes  the 
criticism  of  4  years  ago,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  McLeod's  appointment, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  following  items:  First  an 
article  entitled  "Envoy  With  the  Human 
Touch,  and  What  He  Means  to  Ireland," 
written  by  Seamus  Brady,  and  published 
in  the  London  Daily  Express. 

Second,  an  article  entitled  'The  Last 
Hurrah,"  published  in  the  Evening  Press 
of  March  13,  1961 

Third,  an  article  entitled  "The  End 
of  the  McLeod  Saga,"  pubUshed  in  the 
Ballina  Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
February  11,  1961. 

Fourth,  an  article  entitled  "Honored 
Envoy,"  published  in  the  Irish  Independ- 
ent, a  national  newspaper,  of  Sunday, 
February  19,  1961. 

Fifth,  an  article  entitled  "Clare  Loses 
a  Friend,"  published  in  the  Clare  Cham- 
pion, of  County  Clare,  Ireland,  of 
November  2, 1960. 

Then  three  different  letters,  one  writ- 
ten by  an  alderman,  and  published  in 
the  Evening  Press  of  January  26,  1961; 
the   other   two   apparently    written    by 
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private  clUaeoB  and  published  in  the 
Evening  Press  of  January  30.  1961.  and 
February  2,  IMl,  respecUvely. 

There  being  x»  otjJecUon,  the  articles 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Oie  Reooux,  as  follows: 

I  Pram  tba  London  Dally  ExpreasJ 

En.  OY  WrrH  thb  Human  Touch  axd   Wh\t 
He  Mxans  to  Ikixand 

( By  Sesmus  Brady  i 

The  poastblUty  that  Ambassiidor  Soott 
MrL«xl  may  leave  Dublin  to  t.ike  a  Job 
\¥lth  Uie  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
reaches  deep  Into  the  heart  of  many  an 
Irishman.  Por.  like  the  Norman  Invaders 
uf  bbe  12\^  century,  be  bus.  tn  mauy  wuys. 
become  ruore  IrUh  than  the  In&ii. 

Scott  McLeod  arrived  lu  tlxe  Uuer  Armrica 
at   Cobh.   County  Cork,   nearly   4   years   ago 

There  was  a  blaze  of  pubUclty  And  It  w.lb 
unwelcome.  Some  of  the  taint  of  the 
McCarthy  scandals  had  rubbed  o(T  cm  to  hla 
broad  Republlcaa  aboulders 

But  he  was  off  to  a  Rood  start  even  before 
he  slcppcd  aehore.  There  he  vtw.  con- 
ndiug  In  newspapermen  that  he  was  more 
Interested  in  beating  the  drun.^  with  his 
f.imlly  In  a  jazz  session  th.\ii  lu  rullowlng 
the  McCarthy  antics. 

And  from  tben  on.  he  continued  to  do  a 
first -class  }ob. 

President  Kennedy,  as  a  Seiia'.ir  4  years 
ago.  had  atxtncly  oppueed  the  HcL«>od 
appointment. 

He  did  so  as  a  Dsmocrai-  the  p  trty  which 
touk  the  political  view  at  the  time  tb.ki  tlte 
Irish  are  too  nice  to  seud  them  a.n  ex -FBI 
man." 

Forty- five-year-old  Mr.  Mcl.cud  a  -AeU- 
biillt,  crewcut  prcxlucC  of  the  same  genera- 
tion and  baekgrouiMl  that  has  produced 
President  Kennedy,  ptoved  the  Democratic 
Party  wrong. 

a  KEAI.  HOMS 

He  transformed  the  cold  form-ilry  of  the 
American  Embaaay  building  in  Dublin  .s 
Phoenix  Park  Into  a  real   home 

And  In  tba  p**t  4  years  more  orUin.iry 
people  have  aecn  ttia  Inskle  ol  the  iiunLMi^.'^y 
than  in  the  previous  30. 

For  Scott  McIiSOd  U  an  American  with  the 
knack  of  making  himself  at  hnme  nut  inly 
with  the  stuffed  shirts  of  the  diplomatic 
world,  but  with  Um  local  characters  In  M'>r- 
rissey's  pub  In  LAlilnch.  County  Clare. 

With  hU  wU«.  Pattt  and  their  children. 
Ann.  10.  Van.  IS.  and  Dan.  14.  he  has  spent 
all  hla  holidays  getting  to  kikow  Ireland 

Last  year  It  was  Kllkee.  the  County  Clare 
seaside  resort.  The  yetu-  before.  Mount - 
shannon,  where  be  took  over  tourust  boss 
Brendan  OHegan'!  hldeaw.\y  cartage  .>n  the 
shores  of  Lough  Derg. 

American  McLeod  llkea  the  Iri"ih  bamn 
and  cabbage  lunch.  He  drinks  only  Ciuln- 
nesa  and  Irlali  whisky  with  water 

He  likes  notlilng  better  than  ui  shp  down 
to  Ennla.  County  Clare,  for  a  drinic  in  L>erry 
Hunan's   pub   In   the  square 

Or  to  drop  Into  Paddy  Burk'^s  uysler  b  ir 
In    the    Oalway    village   of    C.arenbriclge 

iFT'^m    the   London   Evenit.g    Press     Mar     13, 
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Tbs  Last  Ht'aii.iit 

It  was  "the  last  hurrah  '  fur  .scoit  M.  Leod. 
hiB  wife,  and  children,  lu  Uie  Americir.  E:m- 
bassy  la.st  night,  and  some  500  pc  pie  came 
aloiii^  to  say  goodby. 

I",  was  the  biggest  Indoor  p.orty  ever,  only 
to  be  compared  with  the  famous  fjarden 
party  to  which  IJSOO  people  came  along  on 
the  d.iy  of  the  sunken  shoes.  (It  had  rained, 
you  see,  and  Um  ladles'  heels  were  disappear- 
ing like  skeletons  In  a  bog.) 

The  ofllcial  farewell  (this  was  a  hoiue 
cooling  party),  ended  at  7.     Whereupon  the 


party  after  the  party  bct^an.  and  at  tins  stage 
certain    members   uj    the   3d    U  S     Air    Force 

Band  (or  It  could  have  been  thai  certain 
people  had  dressed  up  to  li)ok  like  thenii. 
prodnred  trombones  and  trriTTipeis  i>nd  pre- 
pared to  pl.iV  anything  but  the  .Amerlrun 
anthein 

The  party   went  on  tiU    •    •    •    never   mind 

Miry  gue.'-ts  bri'U^ht  presents  to  the  Mr- 

Leods      Many  moro  }\t^t  broMgh?  their  henrt- 

f''!'.    K '• -d    wishes    and    It    wis    (]nlle    iinder- 

st.ancl.i.ble  Ui  it  tlu-if  \scre  im.<«m;  ickrs 

f:  rtny  be  reniembTcfl  '^  .t  .Sc(jV.  Mil.eotl. 
before  he  came  hT*'  "r^d  :t  ^fry  '-ad  ['re«5 
and  th'/  atrency  m-»'' -lal  from  Vrw  Yi>rk 
prom'.spil  us  a  d'i"r  and  huntrtl  man  nn- 
p.rjn'iy   wt'h   a   lot   en    his   conscience. 

l"VoRr!«rTK>x 

L..<>y.:i.^'  h.  '  k  on  the  pre.',  p.-rllmlr..'»ry  'n 
his  arrival  here  1.^  to  rememl>»T  with  some 
trepld  itlnii.  the  me.inint?  of  the  riiche.  '  Uie 
p»>wer  of  the  pres.*  '  In  son-.?  circles  the  man 
was  d.^mned  befi  re  he-  e\cr  ^<>i  here  Worse 
.'■••ill.  he  w  Ml  d.imrted  with  faint  praise 

The  300  -Aha  ciine  to  «;iy  g.i.dbN  Uuit  nuht 
re;re  fiitod  th  t;  .inds  There  his  never 
be!  ire  been  fc.  .^merinn  AnilM-^s.id  >r  wh'i 
w;ilke<1  »he  it  >Mnd  of  Irel;»nd  .is  did  .'^rott 
Mcleid,  whi'  rubbed  "shi  u'di-rs  with  s<i  mai.v 
of  the  pei'ple  of  Irel.^i  d  and  who  br'Hight 
with  iilni  such  .m  irreinstibiy  rharmini?  wife 

Tlie  Mci.e  ds  were  here  only  a  few  :i>.uiith> 
b.»fore  the  legend  h.id  melted  aw..\.  and  we 
111  Ireland  had  accepted  Ihom  as  jvu>t  lUee 
pe<.)pie.  When  the  Ainerlc.in  .Amb.issador  be- 
came ns  fnmlllnr  a  shape  on  every  mre- 
cours*  as  the  flnl^hln^  [Kisr  then  fverhrtp* 
n:;  'ijiclou.slv  Scott  Mcl.e<'<l  hid  done  more 
'O  integrate  his  cfjiintry  with  ours  than  ar>\ 
;>r«:vtoug  AmbaMwMlor 

He  had  some  of  the  riccumpll&hmeutB  which 
are  unusual  In  an  Ambassador — for  Instance 
his  .ihillty  t  1  pl.iy  the  drtiins  In  a  dance  b.md 
He  also,  we  remember  was  the  only  bejel  who 
has  ever  Invnied  his  guests  to  take  'he  sponns 
away  <■!!  the  ucca.'slon  of  .i  ^rafx-frult  parl> 
when  the  sp>i<::s  h.id  been  sent  to  him  by 
his  citrus   trroviii.g  friends   In   Florida 

Bit  Hf.irr 

Tbe!»  "he-e  w:\s  the  time  last  summer 
when  the  committee  of  the  Dxiblln  Interna- 
tiona; FesUva!  of  Music  ar.d  *he  Arts  ap - 
[.roiched  him  irreatly  darlr-.g  for  the  k)at:  of 
hts  beaut. ful   gardens   tor   a   ^'.irden   party 

Sct>tt  MrLeod  was  in  Home  A  teleph'ne 
call  to  KoDif  bruUKht  Ih.e  ur.ruccU.ite  at;ree- 
able  answer  .and  then  Scott  McLeod  came 
heme  and  turiied  h!,s  .rarden  s*,ifr  IiKjse  on  the 
beau'lful  lawns,  rep.iinted  the  lo\plv  Fm- 
hai«.».y  home  called  ■>ver  the  band  of  the  ,V1 
V  S  -Mr  Force  in  their  spei  iti  aire  aft  •  •  • 
,.ll  to  do  a  g(M)d  turn 

His  parties  in  the  p.^rk  we-^  frequer'  and 
.rrefcijitihle.  but  the  mo.--'  i)ri7»-d  inviUition  it 
a. I  wa<i  to  his  annual  laiu:!y  Chrutn.a:>  ;>«iriy 

Just  a  few  days  taefoie  Christinas.  It  was 
th»  Mrl.ev>d  cu.ituni  to  a.sk  along  n^ost  u(  the 
C'.ibmet  Ministers  and  the  trip  brafs  of  the 
S^ate  Depirtrnen**  and  the  ?eml-,Stnie 
groups,  t^i  wat<  h  his  i  hlldren  perform  In  a 
mori.llty     written   by    themselves 

.^nd.  then,  sitting  'T  the  floor  the  irruve 
I'nd  reverend  «eiij!  eurs  w  >uld  sin^  Christmas 
CckroLs.  reading  Iruiii  typed  sheeis  the  slmhUy 
un{;miillar  w.^rds  • 'f  the  Lutheran,  .^n+;llcan. 
Church  lit  Engl.ind,  B.aptlst.  and  what  h.ive 
yon  versions  of  the      '.(\   fr'.mlllar  tunes 

Scott  Mrl.frxi  sails  nwny  n^xt  Wcflnesday 
and  we  c.  n  say  There  ^'x-s  h  nian  Whence 
'■">me«  such  I'nother? 


(From  the  Ballina  Herald.  Feb  !l  liwHli 
Thk  Exd  or  TUF  M^  Leuo  Sai.\ 
T'r.cre  can  have  been  f.vier  dlplom.itic 
representati'. »^  better  tuned  to  'he  way  of 
lUe  of  the  country  they  resided  iti  than 
genial  American  representituve  Srutt  M  i,e<itl 
who  Is  shortly  reiurnUiit  to  the  United 
States   from    Dublin       ktr     McLeod   did    more 


to  lake  the  starch  o\it  n*  dlpk>macy  at  pub- 
lic le\el  Uian  any  luan  before  hlni.  and  to 
reveal  the  huouui  and  naor*  likable  side  of 
AinbasHadors  with  hobbles  and  traits,  fam- 
ilies and  problems  like  everybody  else  A 
'^rJnxv<i  ra-sr^otng  perscnulity.  he  entered 
immedlatelv  info  the  tension-free  tenipw-) 
of  life  111  Ireland  .ind  proceeded  to  ffrt  u> 
Know  the  people  In  the  q^iukest  way  (kk.- 
sible  by  nuxing  with  them  sici.tUy  in  ii 
tx- wild  •■ring  numl>tr  of  appear. inces  Wheth- 
er It  w\wv  altciidii.^  a  race-  UM-eUiig  lu  Kular- 
ney  ur  t..snlng  qu.etly  cjii  Lough  Miuik  tH.ott 
M'-f  eixl  h.id  t.he  happy  kn.uk  (.f  making 
him'ielf  liked  snd  f  •us;>e^*  fh.it  few  pe  p!e 
were  as  well  Infrimer!  nn  ciirreit  thought 
in  I.'eland  as  'his  f(.>Tmer  new  wipj-rman 
v,l»«>  never  !iwi  his  up^jreciatior.  <  f  the  pr»)lj- 
leins  (>(   the  proftsaiiri 

My  favorite  story  .ihout  iiim  concerns  tlie 
voung  Dublin  (aaiilun  writer  who  sought 
him  out  on  the  second  day  of  a  Kcry  r.ii  e 
niee'lng  find  mnklng  m  bones  .ib 'tit  hrr 
•T«lir!.mer'  asfced  hltn  about  Mr-  McI  eo<rs 
o.irtit  on  the  ccamon  Since  the  Amba.saH- 
tlors  wire  wa*  In  Dublin  just  then,  thl.s  little 
.iveiuie  f.)r  Copy  seemed  sealed  oil.  bait  Mr 
McL<>od,  Infofiuiug  her  tiiai  Mrs.  McLeod 
WRild  attend  the  lueeiuig  tiie  next  day, 
rrcled  ofT  a  sartori.il  de*i  rlptU^n  iIliI  fulfilled 
tlie  requirenien's 

To  nmke  a  long  stnrv  short  when  the 
AmbAiisador  canUu:L«d  Uis  wile  Ue  .i.sked  her 
to  be  sure  t  >  we.ir  the  Identical  outJit  and 
.lo  ensorles  h"  h«d  de«CTlb<>d  to  the  reporter 
.And  she  did  making  at  '.east  one  f.i.shlon 
i^nter  very  h.ippy  and  adding  another  link 
to  'he  1  T.g  rh.iln  of  McLecd  good -will  dced.s. 

I  fi-o  rememt)er  hi.m  on  an  •>cc;.slon  at  a 
'.■h<x>l  p'-lr^-glvl!!!'  ceremonr  In  f  Imertrk 
.  nmlng  out  with  a  str  >ng  s-latrnYent  on  tl>e 
id.  I'.tage  (rf  the  Irish  educational  ■vntem 
V.  .'^i(h  he  com^iared  humorously  with  the 
.\uierlc.iTi  system  'I  he  story  made  quite  u 
'  pl.ish  at  the  tune  but  detnr>n*iraL*d  again 
the   M .  Leod    liking   f  t   the   Iri«h   w.iy   of   lile 

FT'  in   'he  Irish   Indrpenrtrn*    Feb    1<»    IM!  [ 
HoNoitD  EMVor 

Tl'.e  beautiful  rose  must  I.  i\('  I's  Miorna. 
Midst  the  rejoicing  ui  Ireland  at  the  election 
of  ,in  Irish, American  John  F1?/.geriild  Kii.- 
iiedv  to  be  President  of  the  I'nlted  .''t.itrs 
of  America  r  >me«  another  change  that  is 
'.nged  wl'h  sorrow-  the  return  to  Washlng- 
'  u>n  of  the  US  Ami>asaador  to  Ireland. 
Mr     ^scoll    McLeod 

His  friends  are  legion  lii  all  parts  <<f  the 
c.jiintry  He  mixed  witli  Uie  people,  went  to 
their  rac'  meetings  was  ever  reatly  to  hon- 
or with  Ills  presence  the  opening  of  an  .art 
erhlblflon  or  nn  indu.-.trtal  plant  He  came 
'  )  know  the  I.-Lsh  people  tn  a  wav  that  no 
iher  Aii.ba.srad  ir  American  r  ctherwlse, 
I.MS   done 

That  the  Iri'-h  l.ketl  luni  Is  shown  h'  the 
tributes  already  paid  to  luin,  and  plann.'d  to 
he  p  dd  to  hiin  belore  he  lea'.cs  Uubllji  on 
Man  h  1  •) 

He  has  mide  no  secret  fif  tlir  f  ict  that  he 
would  have  hked  tn  stay  In  IreTnnd  Biif 
'hat  cannot  be  At  Washmeton  hoW'--.er 
Ireland  will  h.ive  In  hini  a  man  e'.er  rf^ndv  to 
help  our  cause,  be  it  politically  or  lndu.s- 
t  rlaliy 

Hegrefing  i.i.s  leaving,  we  feel  that  lie  will 
inakc  hlJi  prei>eia.e  fei*  m  hu>  new  and  uii- 
[Kirtant  role  In  W.i-hir.gton  For  Amba.s.sador 
-McLood  Is  a  mau  who  wins  both  friends 
and  sticcess  quickly. 

I  From    the    Clare    Clnimnlim      Nov       •      1961  | 

Clare  h.n.s  lost  a  very  real  friend  In  the  re- 
tirement of  US  .Amba.»sador  to  Ireland  Mr 
Scott   Mi-Ieod 

M,-  McL«-od  was  a  frequent  vUltor  to  Coun- 
'7  C  larc  and,  while  he  could  not  (  IBclslly  fa- 
vor the  County  or  Ennis.  Its  capital,  he  did 
help  in  Us  ludustrial  drive  in  nteiit  years. 
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Tlie  Ambassador's  first  public  function  In 
this  country  was  to  attend  the  Mulntir  na 
Tire  Rural  Week  in  St.  Flannan's  College,  In 
July  1W57.  Since  then  he  has  come  to  Clare 
regularly,  to  visit  seaside  resorts  like  Kllkee 
and  Lahlmh.  and  to  tour  the  "O'Brien 
country  '  of  North  Clare  with  his  wife  and 
family  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Knnls  Chan-ber  of  Commerce  and  was  a  witty 
i.fterdlnner  speaker  at  all  their  annual  din- 
ners Due  to  Illness,  he  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  lajit  function  of  the  chamber  some 
weeks  ago 

A  keen  fisherman,  Mr,  McLeod  and  his  two 
.MiiKs.  Dan  and  Van.  enjoyed  the  sport  on 
Lou^h  Derg,  Two  ye.'.rs  ago  one  of  his  sons 
c.iuitht  an  18-poiind  pike,  fl.shlng  from 
Mountshannon  His  daughter.  Ann.  took 
part  In  the  Jumping  competitions  at  Ennis 
and    Kildysf.rt   shows.  '' 

Speaking  at  a  press  conference,  in  Dublin 
during  the  week,  Mr.  McLood  said  "We  have 
been  recelvt>d  with  warm  hospitality  in  the 
26  counties  We  can  never  begin  to  express 
In  an  adequate  way  the  appreciation  which 
we  feel  I  villi  miss  your  trout  fishing,  horse 
racing  and  the  accessibility  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  cultural  events." 

Mr  McLeod  leaves  on  March  16  to  take  up 
an  appointment  as  minority  counsel  to  the 
US    Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 


[Prom  tho  Evening  Press.  Jan.  28,  1961] 
Diplomat  McLeod 

Our  formi?r  Ambassador  from  the  U.S.,  lii. 
Scott  .McLeixl,  proved  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  diplomats  yet  accredited  to  this 
country 

He  added  very  considerably  to  the  prestige 
of  his  coun-.ry,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  diplomats  in  Ireland.  He  has  done 
more  to  enhance  Irish-United  States  rela- 
tions than  anyone  in  recent  years.  Why  then 
can  we  not,  as  a  people,  ask  President  John 
F  Kennedy  to  leave  us  the  services  of  this 
very  fine  man  who  seems  to  have  adopted 
Ireland  as  his  second  country?  The  new 
President  has  shown  great  wisdom  in  his 
choice  of  Ciblnet  members;  he  could  show 
still  more  n  reappointing  Mr.  McLeod  as 
L^  S    Amb.is.'ador.     He  will  not  find  better. 

P.OS. 


(From  the  Evening  Press.  Jan.  30,  19611 

Diplomat  McLxod 
Me  t<x3  Let's  all  get  together  as  P.  O'S. 
(Hallybunlon)  suggests  and  ask  President 
Kennedy  to  leave  Mr,  Stiott  McLeod  with  us 
for  nt  least  4  more  years.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough gentleman  and  a  regular  guy  into  the 
barnuli).   we  could   never  match  him. 

Peter  E.  Mxtrpht. 


(From   th?  Evening  Press.  Feb.  2.   1961) 
Diplomat  McLeod 

I  Would  like  to  endorse  the  remarks  of  my 
friends  from  Ballybunlon  and  Dublin  regard- 
ing the  Honorable  Scott  McLeod. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting  Mr.  Scott 
McLetxl  to  Wexford  for  a  race  meeting  In 
Wexford  during  my  term  as  mayor,  and  have 
met  him  since  on  a  few  other  occasions. 

I.  also,  found  him  a  regulcu*  guy  and  a 
proper  gentleman.  We  should  endeavor  to 
use  our  Influence  to  have  him  retained  as 
long  as  he  wishes  to  stay. 

(Aid  I    KrviN  C.   Morris,  P.C,  Wexford. 


LE(3ISLATTVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration  ol 
legislative  business. 


PROHIBmNG  COLLECTION  OP  PEES 
FOR  SERVICES  TO  AMERICAN 
VESSELS  AND  SEAMET^ 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  77.  Senate 
bill  1358.  Before  the  clerk  reads  the 
title  of  the  bill,  let  me  say  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  leadership. 
It  has  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  unanimously 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  is  ab-solutely  non- 
controversial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clfpk.  A  bill  (S.  1358) 
to  repeal  section  12  of  the  act  of  June 
26.  1884.  prohibiting  a  char.ue  or  collec- 
tion of  fees  by  con.sular  officers  for  of- 
ficial services  to  American  vessels  ^d 
seamen,  and  to  rejiea!  the  provision  cf 
the  act  of  June  4,  1920.  authorizing  the 
free  Issuance  of  passports  to  seamen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded   to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  on  the  bill  may  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

▼he  Committee  oii  Foreign  Rc^lation.s.  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  ,S  1358,  to  re- 
peal section  12  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884, 
prohibiting  a  charge  or  collection  of  fees 
by  consular  officers  for  official  services  to 
American  vessels  and  seamen,  and  to  repeal 
the  provision  of  the  act  of  June  4,  1920, 
authorizing  the  free  issuance  of  passports 
to  peamen.  reports  the  bill  and  recommends 
that  It  pass. 

BACKGROUND 

S.  1358  is  Identical  to  .S.  2232  of  the  last 
Congress  which  was  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  June  23.  1959.  The 
committee  held  hearings  on  S.  2232  on  July 
6,  1959.  The  provisions  of  S.  2232  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  9,  1959,  as  part  of 
S.  2633,  containing  amendments  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Act.  S  2633  became  law  on 
September  8.  1960.  but  the  provision  relating 
to  consular  fees  and  pas.sport  fees  which 
originated  in  S.  2232  had  been  dropped  out 
in  the  Senate-House  conference  because  it 
had  not  been  considered  in  the  House. 

S.  1358  was  submitted  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  January  19,  1961.  and  has  been 
fully  supported  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Because  neither  the  facts  nor  the  policy 
on  which  the  bill  Is  based  have  changed 
since  the  earlier  cohsideration  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  on  the  same  bill  in 
1959,  the  committee  did  not  hold  new  hear- 
ings. The  committee  considered  S,  1358  in 
executive  session  on  March  21  and  ordered 
the  bill  favorably  reported. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    BILL 

Section  12  of  the  act  of  June  26.  1884, 
prohibited  a  charge  or  collection  by  consular 
officers  for  official  services  for  American 
vessels  and  seamen.  This  was  considered 
necessary  in  1884  because  consuls  at  that 
time  were  frequently  merchants  engaged  in 
business  overseas  and  they  sometimes 
charged  excessive  fees.  Today  consular  offi- 
cers are  part  of  the  Foreign  Service  and 
are  appointed  on  merit.  The  fees  for  con- 
sular services  are  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  after   appropriate   notice   and 


the  collection  of  them  is  subject  to  strict 
accountabUity.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  providing  con- 
sular services  for  American  shipping  and  sea- 
men abroad  is  over  $400,000  a  year. 

An  example  of  a  consular  service  to  an 
American  vessel  is  the  filing  in  consular 
offices  abroad  of  "notes  of  protest"  which  are 
depositions  made  by  a  master  of  a  ship  for 
insurance  purposes.  An  example  of  a  service 
to  individual  seamen  is  notarial  service. 

The  1884  law  is  not  only  obsolete,  it  Is  in- 
cousisient  with  later  congressional  policy  ( 5 
U.S.C.  140)  which  requires  that  each  Fed- 
eral agency  charge  a  fee  for  services  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  public. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  previous  iden- 
tical bill  in  1959  a  representative  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  policies  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  State  in  fixing 
fees  for  consular  services.  That  concern  was 
removed  upon  the  reaching  of  an  under- 
standing that  the  Department  of  State  will 
establish  a  reasonable  schedule  of  fees  for 
such  services,  and  give  reasonable  notice  to 
the  parties  affected,  but  it  will  not  make 
a  charge  for  services  required  by  law  or  serv- 
ices which  are  primarily  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  act  of  June  4.  1920,  authorized  the 
free  issuance  of  passports  to  seamen.  The 
original  idea  was  to  thus  benefit  merchant 
shipping.  The  Department  of  State  repre- 
sentative testified,  however,  that  seamen 
rarely  a-sk  for  passports  because  they  use 
their  seaman  identification  cards  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  seamen  need  passports 
for  tourist  travel,  they  come  within  the  con- 
gressional policy  stated  above  and  should 
prn-  the  regular  passport  fee.  No  objection 
was  registered  with  the  committee  to  the 
repeal  of   the  act  of  June  4,   1920. 

conclusions 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
cludes that  the  two  laws  in  question  are  ob- 
solete and  are  inconsistent  with  more  recent 
legislative  policy  and  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  its  approval  to  S.  1358. 


"HARVEST  OF  SHAME"   FILM 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a 
dispatch  from  the  Associated  Press  ticker 
of  about  an  hour  ago  which  I  think  may 
reflect  some  additional  light  on  the  so- 
called  "Harvest  of  Shame"  matter  which 
I  have  discussed,  I  believe,  three  times 
heretofore  on  the  fl(X)r  of  the  Senate. 
The  Associated  Press  dispatch  reads  as 
follows: 

Washington. — White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary Pierre  Salinger  said  today  he  took  steps 
to  make  sure  the  TV  film  "Harvest  of  Shame  " 
was  not  Interpreted  by  British  viewers  as  an 
official  U.S.  Government  document. 

Salinger  said  he  wanted  that  made  clear 
since  Edward  R.  Murrow  was  the  commenta- 
tor for  the  film  about  migratory  farmworkers. 

Murrow  now  is  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  but  was  employed  by  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  at  the  time  the 
film  wa.-;  made. 

Murrow  himself  telephoned  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  in  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  halt  its  recent  showing  of  the  film, 

Salinger  said  that  after  BBC  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  showing,  he  telephoned  Rich- 
ard S,  Salant,  president  of  the  CBS  News 
Division, 

Salinger  said  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
BBC  would  include  an  announcement  that  it 
was  not  an  official  U.S.  Government  film. 
He  said  Salant  agreed  that  there  would  be 
such  announcements  in  connection  with  the 
showing  of  the  film  and  that  he  assumes 
this  was  done. 
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Salinger  said  li«  c«ll«d  Saliuit  after  th« 
State  Departmaot  had  expressed  concern  to 
hin\  lest  the  fthn  be  Interpreted  aa  an  omcui 
Ooveminent  doeamsnt. 

Salinger  also  toU  a  new*  conference  that 
at  the  time  he  eaDed  Salant  there  w&s  no 
question  of  mtopptng  the  showing  of  ^he  fllm 
by  BBC.  Salinger  said  Salant  explained  to 
him  the  arrangeoMnt  CBS  has  with  foreign 
TV  networks  under  which  they  can  bviy  what 
ire  known  as  puMle  service  films.  He  said 
SaUnt  told  htaa  that  "Harvest  of  Shnmr 
would  not  be  offered  to  foreign  nftwork.s.  but 
that  If  any  asked  to  buy  it  rurh  request 
would  be  reviewed  Individually 

CBS  first  showed  the  film  on  it.s  own  net- 
work last  year.  It  Is  what  Is  known  In  the 
industry  as  a  documentnry— .-^n  explorrxtlon 
of  a  situation  or  subject 

Several  Members  of  Congres.s.  notibly 
Senator  Spessako  L.  Holl.^no.  Democrat,  of 
Florida,  have  contended  It  did  not  fairly 
present  the  condition  of  workers  who  move 
about  the  country  to  harvest  crops  as  they 
ripen. 

That  concludes  the  Associated  Pre.';.'; 
dispatch,  which  I  am  advised  is  a  rather 
careful  resume  of  a  longer  rtatemcnt 
made  by  Mr.  Salinger  at  his  prc'^s  con- 
ference this  morning,  which  I  did  nut 
have  the  privilege  to  hear 

I  have  inserted  the  dispatch  into  the 
Rfcord  for  the  reason  that  I  thousht  it 
would  tend  to  clarify  this  mntter.  which 
has  become  a  little  clouded  by  reason  of 
certain  statements  in  the  pres.s  and  over 
the  radio,  most  of  them  correct  but  ?ome 
of  them  very  far  from  correct. 

The  first  point  I  make  is.  as  .<;tated  in 
my  earlier  appearance,  that  my  tele- 
phone calls  on  this  matter  were  to  Gov- 
ernor Collins,  former  Governor  of 
Florida,  and  now  president  of  tiie  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadca.sters,  and 
to  the  State  Deijartment.  where  I  spoke 
two  or  three  times  to  Mr  Lincoln  White 
and  twice  to  Assistant  Secretary  Roger 
Tubby. 

The  next  point  I  make  is  that  I  did 
not  call  Mr.  Murrow:  that  Mr  Murrow 
called  me  on  two  occasions:  and  that  his 
expressions  of  his  very  erreat  discomfiture 
because  this  fUm  was  beincr  shown  in 
Entiland,  and  later  tellin'-r  me  of  his 
e.*Tort  with  the  British  Hroadcasfm?: 
Corp  to  stop  the  showin;:  nf  tiie  film, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Murrow.  on  hi.s  own 
initiative,  to  me.  and  riot  after  a  call 
by  me  to  Mr.  Murrow  I  mude  no  such 
call. 

The  third  point  I  want  lu  make  is  that 
Mr  Salinger  called  CBS  not  at  my  re- 
qucit.  but  apparently,  from  th-^  press  re- 
lease which  I  have  just  read,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Department,  or  on  his 
own  initiative,  after  haviiig  hta-d  fiom 
the  State  Department. 

He  had  not  heard  from  me  at  '.he  time 
he  made  his  call  to  CBS  as  rei)orted 
m  the  press  dispatch. 

TliC  next  point  I  make  relate';  to  tiie 
assurance  given  by  CBS.  which,  as 
stated  in  the  press  release,  reads  us  fol- 
lows: 

H?  fMr.  Salinger]  said  S.i'.ar,:  t..!d  him 
that  ■  HajTvest  of  Shame"  would  t.n*  be  of- 
fered to  foreign  networks,  but  that  tf  u:iy 
asked  to  buy  It  each  request  would  be  re- 
viewed Individually. 

That  statement  was  apparently  m.ide 
by  Mr  Salant.  and  certainly  made  by 
Mr.  Salinger  to  my  office  and  later  di- 


rectly to  me.  and  he.  Mr  Salinger  is  Uie 
source  from  which  it  came  to  me  In  my 
earlier  statement  on  the  Senate  floor  I 
did  not  mention  Mr  Salinger  I  simply 
stated  that  my  information  came  from  .i 
high  Government  offlcia!  He  had  not 
authorized  me  to  u.se  his  name 

Mr  Salinpier  told  my  office  and  I 
cal!e<i  him  at;ain  vesterday  to  refresh  my 
memory  on  it.  that,  in  the  event  any 
other  country  should  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, attempt  to  purchase  tins  film  fiom 
CBS.  CBS  would  m  such  a  matter,  not 
only  review  the  >i'aiati..in  individually 
but  al.^o  discuss  it  with  Mi  Siilin.;c. 
before  action  v. as  taken 

Mr.  DIRKSFN  Mr  Fre.sidcnt  ui!l 
th**    distinfuished    Seii.ttor    yuld'' 

Mr    HOI.I^ND       I  yield 

Ml-  UIRKSEN  I  «athen  d.  fii>m  the 
earlier  str>ries.  Mr  Murrow  allerrtxlly 
called  BBC  111  London:  but  I  tliink  it  Is 
prcttv  clear,  from  tlie  latest  accounts, 
that  Mr  Snhiigor.  at  tl:e  White  Hou.se. 
also  railed  Mr  Salant.  of  the  Briti.-l; 
Broadcasting  Co  .  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  and  one  would  normally  infer 
from  that  the  protest  utleied  in 
ih-'  Sr-nat*^  and  in  the  Ho-rse  by  many 
Members  certainly  rek,'ist«'red  along  Uie 
line  with  re.'=;pect  to  thi.s  particular  docu- 
m^^ntalion, 

Mr  HOLLAND  My  uiKlrrstandm« 
IS  that  Mr.  Salant  is  an  official  of  the 
CBS,  and  n<.-t  of  th»<  British  Broadcast- 
in--:  Co  I  believe  the  press  release 
stHt»'s  Mr  SaiUiSt  r  stales  he  did  u  it  call 
the  British  BroadoastiiiK  Co.  At  any 
rate,  the  release  speaks  for  I'^t-lf . 

Mr  DHIKSEN  There  was  a  polite 
kiv.d  of  int'^rvention.  wh"ther  it  wa-  a 
direct  or  indirect  intervention  So  it 
n.akes  if  rather  official  business. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President, 
whether  direct  or  iiidir-'cf.  I  think  the 
intervention  was  thor^'Ugliiy  responsible 
and  was  thoroutihly  in  order.  If  there 
ever  was  a  false  presenl.ition  of  a  sub- 
jec  it  was  that  — lach  is  continued  in  a 
larK"  part  f>f  the  film  I  rep*  at.  I  ha\e 
called  att»!it  on  to  sevm  instar.rcs  in 
which  the  film  is  compiett-ly  falr^e  and 
th.'re  has  been  no  refutation  of  my 
statements. 

What  r.;akej  it  wors-".  Mr.  Pitsident. 
Ls  that  some  of  tliosr  very  repre.senta- 
tions  of  falsity  in  the  film  have  b«-«*n  the 
things  .seized  upon  by  the  Briti.sh  com- 
mentators, by  tli*"  British  columni'^ts, 
and  by  the  Kremlm  m  tho  rer>orts  they 
are  making  about  the  broadcast  in 
Britain.  So  far  as  the  Kremlin  is  con- 
ceriv'd,  the  Senat<:)r  from  Florida  does 
not  have  any  word  except  what  app»  ars 
iM  til''  press  ref)ort.,  Tl'f  S<  nalor  from 
Florida  regrets  that  the  thing  he  pre- 
d.cted  wuuld  come  to  pa.ss  has  come  to 
pass,  m  that  Rus'^ia  tus  sri.'.'d  uivin  this 
broadciuf  Ih'^  British  commentfttor-. 
and  the  Ru.ssian  commtmt.s  sei^e  upon 
one  feature  or  another  of  the  teleca.-^^t 
uh.ich  wa.;  false  and  which  should  not 
have  been  permitted  to  n  >  upon  thi- 
.screen,  where  it  could  be  vnwed  by  mil- 
liorvs  of  our  good  friends  as  well  as  by 
au  ample  number  of  those  who  ate  not 
at  all  friendly  to  us 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pre.suleiil  w.U 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yif-ld  to  the  .S^^n- 
ator  from  Illinois. 


Mr  DIIiKSEN.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  P'lorida  feel  now  is  an  op- 
ixjitune  time  for  another  documentary, 
which  we  might  call  "Harvest  of  Em- 
barrassment'"' 

Mr  HOLl^^ND  Mr  President,  I 
hope  the  people  who  were  lesponsibie 
for  the  filming  of  the  picture,  for  the 
cutting  out  of  ihoui,ancL>  and  tliou-sands 
of  feet  wiiica  were  aicurate,  and  lur 
the  putting  tofiielher  of  much  of  the  ir- 
le.spoiisible  and  false  material  are  em- 
barra.ssed  I  hone  they  are  .sufflcientl.v 
embarias.sed  that  th -y  will  not  offend 
the  pabhc  ce^noCiencc  and  the  national 
interest  by  domj;  thib  kind  of  thinn 
ai;uin 

Mr  Pie- i(ii-ut  tiic'e  i.->  oii>'  more  thmy 
I  wish  to  make  sery  char  for  the 
Ri:>o''n  l)ecause  .some  of  the  press  dis- 
patches have,  throu^rh  error,  carried  the 
statement  tnat  I  said  Mr  Bunker-who 
IS.  I  believe,  an  executive  vice  president 
of  CBS  was  the  person  who  told  me 
hi'  had  called  to  the  British  Br>>adcast- 
uiK  Co  or  had  made  to  me  certain  rep- 
res<ntation.s  with  reference  to  CBS  s 
int'iitions  m  the  matter  Mr  Bunki  r 
iepies»r.ts  CBS  m  Wasi.in^ton,  DC 
He  is  a  \eiy  fuie  j '>unK  man.  I  cer- 
t.iiiil:.'  uoiiid  nut  uant  to  Ir..-,  c  this 
sUiiriiii  nl  uiKiuesti  ■:i»'(i. 

Mr  F^re.  idcnt.  I  have  n^\er  made  any 
such  statement.  My  stiitcmenLi,  appear 
lather  cleiuly  I  think,  in  the  Rkcoho. 
Someone  has  made  a  mibtitke  m  reix>rt- 
inK.  For  fear  Mr  Bunker  may  have 
been  occasioned  some  embarrassment 
by  these  mi.sstatements  of  fact.  I  wish 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  ins  call  to  me 
was  simply  to  report  that  he  was  ad- 
\»A,d  by  lojj  ofliciaLs  in  CfiS  tJiat  there 
was  nothinjj  they  could  do  ab<iut  tlie 
matter  because  of  the  lateness  of  tlie 
hour.  His  statement  was  mast  riurte- 
ou.-'-,  and  was  nc)t  aeconi:>;'.nied  by  any 
ether  thin?  than  that. 

Mr  Pre.-.ident.  I  liope  that  uc  are  suf- 
ficiLntly  IhrouKli  v>.th  this  imi)lea.san: 
incident  that  it  will  nr^t  appear  of  rec- 
ord iruim.  thooeh.  already  th.eie  iS  a 
ureat  file  of  additional  statements  frf)n: 
the  British  of  similar  subsf.ince  to  those 
I  i)I.iced  in  the  Record  the  other  day  — 
I  believe  ;-i.\  -..howitm  aii  unmeduite  mi.  - 
under. "^taiidin^  of  the  situation  and  i>ii 
immediate  atlnbutinn  to  this  country  of 
thiti.;s  liuiniiiat ink;  to  us  bascvi  mi  un- 
truths in  the  him  Ihes.-  foUowtd  im 
mediately  the  sliow.nn  of  tlie  film  in 
Britain.  I  am  sure  the  stat  int-nts  in 
the  British  papers  were  made  in  good 
faith  by  the  columnists,  by  tlie  cone 
spontlents,  by  tlie  news  reporters,  and 
others  who  repoited  on  the  film  tiie  day 
after  lUs  showim;  in  Britain,  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  British  i)ap'M<  for  whom 
the.se    p'^o.ule   were   writui" 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  wei:hal!  net  have 
any  further  incidents  such  as  this.  The 
word  documentary"  elves  some  induM- 
tiun  the  film  is  documented,  i.>  truthful 
speaks  of  fact,  and  f'lves  a  representa- 
tive and  proven  btatenient  on  the  mat- 
ters assum-cl  to  be  c  ncrcd 

Mr  President,  when  a  film  uoes  as 
far  afield  in  tre-^pa.ssinL;  on  the  truth 
lis  this  one  did.  it  certainly  should  ncit 
have  the  term  "documentary"  aiiplied  te, 
it.  It  certainly  should  never  have  been 
fo.sted  upon  our  ow  n  people      We  should 
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not  betray  good  people  who  are  produc- 
ers in  this  country,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  workers  in  this  country,  by 
brinKins  out  inaccuracy,  which  untruth- 
fully reflects  upon  both  producers  and 
workers  in  such  a  way  as  to.  In  efTect. 
create  shame  when  there  should  be  no 
shame, 

Mr  President,  the  name,  "Harvest  of 
shuine.  ■  instead  of  referring  to  a  har- 
vest of  crops  from  the  soil  as  being 
shameful,  should  really  refer,  when 
used,  to  shameful  exploitation  by  the 
creators  of  the  film,  to  shameful  de- 
jjarture  from  the  facts,  and  to  the 
sliameful  humiliation  of  good  people 
which  tactics  were  employed  in  order 
t  )  pain  a  little  notoriety  or  to  make  a 
little  money  for  someone. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
t.io  f^reatly  discourage  and  repudiate 
such  handling,  particularly  when  It 
comes  from  a  great  and  influential 
a-^ency  which  depends  for  Its  very  exist- 
ence upon  the  pood  will  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  The  network  does 
not  have  a  single  channel,  either  one  it 
owns  Itself  or  one  with  which  it  has 
contracts  -.o  cari-y  its  program,  other 
than  through  the  functioning  of  the 
very  scnc  rous  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
pre.ss  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  agencies  which  properly 
use  the  channels,  of  which  there  are 
many. 

I  dare  say  that  many  of  the  individ- 
ual stations  which  used  the  film  are 
amons  these  who  most  greatly  re^et. 
now  that  '.hey  see  what  has  been  oc- 
casioned, that  which  has  been  foisted 
upon  them. 

One  more  comment.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  hope  this  will  be  the  last  I  shall 
ha\e  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  have 
noted  quite  a  number  of  editorials  from 
penerally  well  informed  papers,  written 
by  scholars  and  gentlemen  who  try  to 
correctly  state  their  consciences  upon 
many  subjects.  Each  of  them  has  made 
one  critical  mistake  in  commenting  upon 
this  fllm  and  upon  the  unpleasant  se- 
ries of  incidents  which  has  occurred  con- 
nected with  it.  That  is,  each  has  as- 
sumed the  film  is  true. 

Each  has  assumed  the  fllm  is  true. 
and  upon  that  assumption  has  felt  it 
was  quite  proper  for  the  film  to  be 
I'layed  here  and  replayed  in  Britain. 
These  w  liters  have  felt  it  was  quite  prop- 
er for  the  film  to  be  played  in  the 
United  suites  in  the  first  instance.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  proper  for  any  film 
to  be  played  in  this  country  to  any  audi- 
ence, or  beyond  the  seas  to  an  audience 
of  friends  or  enemies,  when  it  is  full 
of  untruth,;  and  when  the  false  things 
are  so  fully  calculated  to  reflect  discredit 
ui>on  pood  people  and  upon  the  Nation 
which  we  love.         ^ 


RESOLUTION  OP  THE  CITY  COUN- 
CIL OF  THE  CITY  OF  SCHENEC- 
TADY, NY. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  Reso- 
1  itioii  No.  7170  from  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Schenectady,  urging  that  cities 
be  accorded  the  right  to  obtain  Federal 


surplus  property  in  the  same  way  that 
schools,  health,  civil  defense,  and  certain 
other  organizations  receive  such  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  long  urged  the 
liberalization  of  our  Federal  domestic 
surplus  property  statutes  and  regulations 
to  include  other  worthy  organizations 
and  instrumentalities  of  government.  I 
have  already  introduced  a  bill  this  year 
in  the  Senate  <S.  1069>  to  permit  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  property  to  certain 
welfare  agencies.  These  worthy  groups 
certainly  deserve  such  at.sistance  and 
have  time  and  a?ain  earned  our  thanks 
and  commendation. 

The  resolution  of  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady is  certainly  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  legislation  before  the 
Congress  to  broaden  our  Federal  surplus 
property  rules  and  regulations.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimou.s  con.<^ent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  in 
order  that  the  appropriate  committee 
of  the  Congress  may  study  the  several 
arguments  so  ably  presented  by  the  City 
Council  of  Schenectady,  NY. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rc^^olu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLrxi  N  7175 
Whereas  the  Fedcr.U  Go'crnment  now 
possesses  and  will  continue  to  acquire  con- 
siderable quantities  of  property  no  longer 
needed  for  their  original  governmental  pur- 
poses: and 

Whereas  much  of  this  property,  declared 
surplus.  Is  stored  and  vrtlmately  sold 
through  the  offlrcs  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Adniinhtratlon;  and 

Whereas  certain  rights  anj  privileges  to 
the  acquisition  ol  tJiis  surplus  property  are 
accorded  to  n(jnpraflt  organi.;ations  and  to 
school  Jurisdictions,  trnd  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  cities  to  acquire  sucli  surplus  prop- 
erty are  severely  restricted  and  are  generally 
limited  to  purpoi.es  of  civil  defense:   and 

Whereas  mucli  surplus  property  Is  pur- 
chased by  private  individuals  for  speculative 
purposes.  In  efTrct,  munlcipnl  Jurisdictions 
do  not  have  the  jcame  rights  and  privileges 
now  enj' yed  by  .--rhool  districts  and  by  cer- 
tain nonprofit  grru;>.s;  r.nd 

Whereas  all  such  surplus  property  has 
been  purrha.sed  with  public  funds  and  paid 
for  by  tlie  taxpayers,  and  it  Is  generally 
deemed  equitable  that  city  governments 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges. Insofar  as  surplus  property  Is  con- 
cerned, now  accorded  to  school  districts  and 
to  nonprofit  organi.-ations;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  privileges  of  cities 
should  In  all  justice  lake  precedence  over 
the  rights  and  pri\  ileges  ol  private  specu- 
lators:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Schenectady,  N  Y  ,  hereby  goe?  on  record 
as  favoring  the  adoption  of  Inglslation  and 
admlnl.stratlve  rules  and  regulations  which 
will  vest  In  cities  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges now  vested  in  school  districts  and 
other  nonprofit  organisations,  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  of  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  that  .he  city  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Schenectady,  NY.,  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Senators 
Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
and  Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 


WVET-TV   VIEWERS   URGE 

ELECTORAL.  REFORMS 

Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    Mr. 

Tmh  Decker,  of  station  WVET-TV  in 

Rochester,   N.Y.,  recently  conducted   a 


sui-vey  as  to  the  opinions  of  his  viewers 
on  the  present  method  of  selecting  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

He  received  a  heavy  and  enthusiastic 
response  from  viewers  throughout  the 
Rochester  area.  Letters  and  postcards 
were  received  from  1.074  persons  in 
Rochester  and  surrounding  communities. 

I  think  the  response  was  quite  amar,- 
int^. 

These  Icttci-s  have  been  turned  over  to 
me  and  I  have  gone  through  them  care- 
fully. I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
res'^ts  of  this  poll  and  in  the  thoughtful 
comments  of  those  who  responded. 

Of  the  1,074  who  resjKinded,  1.065 
called  for  some  type  of  reform  of  the 
electoral  college.  Almost  all  of  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  v.-ith  the  present  sys- 
tem, stated  that  the  electoral  college 
should  be  abandoned  altogether  and  thai 
the  President  and  Vice  President  should 
be  elected  by  direct  popular  vote  of  all 
the  F>eople. 

I  favor  the  complete  elimination  of  t:ie 
electoral  college.  I  agree  that  the  el(?c- 
tion  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
should  be  by  direct  popular  vote.  In  this 
manner,  every  American  will  have  the 
same  voice — the  same  weight  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  men  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  of  our  land.  To  simi  up  my  posi- 
tion in  a  nutshell,  I  favor  "one  Ameri- 
can— one  vote."  In  conjunction  with 
this  position,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  a  bill  with  the  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field) to  eliminate  the  electoral  college. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  active  interest 
which  station  WVET-TV,  Tom  Decker, 
and  his  viewers  have  taken  in  this  issue, 
which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facing  the  Congress.  This  is  in- 
deed an  excellent  illustration  of  public- 
service-oriented  broadcasting  at  its  best 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  call  attention 
today  to  the  widespread  feeling  in  favor 
of  electoral  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  report  which  I  issued  on  No- 
vember 18  speUing  out  in  detail  my  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  elimination  of  the 
electoral  college. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REr'O'ST  FHOM  Wasiiingto:^  by  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating 
Mny  proposals  now  are  being  made  by 
M?mbors  of  Congress,  other  persons,  and 
organ!z.'-;tlr.ns  to  reform  the  electoral  college 
system.  These  proposals  are  made  after 
nearly  every  ]iresldential  election  and  now, 
because  of  the  closeness  of  the  national 
popular  vote,  more  attention  than  usual 
is  being  centered  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
present  .'.ystem. 

It  ir  clear  to  nimirt  everyone  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  candidate  to  receive  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote,  and  still  lose  the  election. 
In  fact,  this  has  happenetl  twice  in  our 
history.  The  basic  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  people  of  our  country  do  not  vote  di- 
rectly for  the  President.  Imitead,  they  vote 
for  pre.'^idenUa!  electors. 

All  of  the  electors  In  a  State  are  bound 
by  custom,  although  not  by  law,  to  vote  as 
a  bloc  for  the  candidate  who  received  the 
largest  popular  vote  In  the  State.  This  is 
done  regardless  of  how  small  that  winning 
candidate's  margin  of  votes  may  have  been. 
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Here  in  New  York  State,  for  example  a 
cindida'.e  who  win*  by  1  vote  out  nf  the 
more  than  7  million  votes  cast.  i?eta  all  of 
New  York's  46  votca.  Hia  opponent  gets 
none  The  same  tblng  Is  true  if  the  winner  s 
D'.irgii^  Is  1  million  votes. 

Then  there  U  another  reas. m  why  a  can- 
chdate  can  win  a  national  election  with  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  popul  <r  v<jte=  This 
reason  is  not  weU  understcvKl  Tins  re.ison 
IS  that  the  number  of  electors  in  enrh  State 
13  not  distributed  In  the  s.ime  proportion  as 
the   number  of  voters  in  each  .stntp 

Kxplainlng  this  In  simple  terms,  the 
smaUer  States  have  a  nuich  l.jrijer  propt.r- 
tlon  ct  electors  compared  with  their  popula- 
tion than  do  the  larger  ^-t.■tes  Tills  dis- 
parity Is  compounded  in  ihoye  Stite^  which 
dlsorlH'. mate  against  cert  'n  vit.'rs  on  ,\  m  iss 
s<Kle.  as  for  Instance,  in  Mi-nissippi  E.tch 
votini<-aKe  reside'^.t  is  counted  in  dfer- 
miiiiug  'he  numt>cr  of  Sta'e  electors,  regard- 
less oi  how  many  such  people  rfotually  do 
\ote 

Here  is  an  example  of  this  In  1956  atxjut 
one  and  a  quarter  million  voters  in  Con- 
necticut and  a  quarter  of  one  million  in 
Mis.sisaippl  were  represented  bv  eight  elec- 
tors In  New  Tork  State  about  7  mll- 
li'in  voters  were  represented  by  4.i  electors 
This  means  that  each  vi>rtT  m  Mi-vsissippi 
had  the  .-.ame  weight  In  choosing  a  President 
ind  Vice  President  us  five  voters  in  New 
York  and  four  and  oiie-ha)f  vo'ers  li\  Con- 
necticu'  This  Is  di'sfracefully  unfulr  and 
unden-iix-ratic  as  far  as  t'le  %•■*  York  State 
voters  are  concerned 

Nothing  short  of  a  comt^lcte  elimination  of 
the  electoral  college  and  a  direct  popular 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  will 
give  each  voter  :n  our  Nition  the  s-ime  In- 
fluence in  choosing  our  naMonnl  leaders. 
The  difficulty  with  this  proposiil  is  that  It 
can  only  be  accompllshett  by  a  cont^i  Itutional 
amendment  which,  even  if  it  could  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  majorfy 
vote  still  would  have  to  be  ra'.fi"(i  nv  three- 
fourths  of  the  50  States  The  mailer  States. 
which  r.'fw  have  a  dlstii  n  ndvantage  under 
ihe  present  electoral  college  system,  would 
not  be  likely  to  vfite  to  ratify  such  an 
amendment. 

A  system  of  allocation  of  Stare  electors, 
m  direct  proportion  to  the  p<jpul.ir  vote,  is 
being  widely  hailed  as  a  great  reform  The 
fact  is  however,  that  sui  h  a  system  would 
not  serve  in  any  way  to  remedy  tlu-  pre.sent 
Imbalance  in  the  voting  strength  of  citizens 
in  the  ^mall  and  large  States  Nor  would 
it  prevent  the  election  of  a  Pre.sident  by 
a  mii:ority  vote  In  fact  this  pr  >i>ortlonaI 
aUocation  system  might  elect  a  minority 
President 

Let  me  give  you  an  ex.i  up.t  in  the  elec- 
ti.ni  •-,!  1900.  William  McKmiey  had  a  total 
popular  vote  of  7.219  Ooo  or  52  8  percent 
William  Jennings  Br^  an  h.Kl  >  p.. polar  vote 
of  6  358  000.  or  47  2  percei:-  M.Kinley  won 
the  19*X)  election  with  an  electoral  college 
vote  oi  292  to  Bryan'!.  155  II  the  propor- 
tional allocation  system  had  been  used. 
Bryan  would  have  had  218  electoral  votes, 
and  Mi-Kmley  1"14  Yet  Brv  ■!  carried  only 
17  States  m  that  election  11  .f  them  m  the 
South.  2  border  States,  ai.d  4  Western  States, 
while  MtKinley  carried  28  States,  including 
all  '<:  tne  Eastern.  Middle  Western,  and 
Paciflf  Coei-st  states.  J  b.  rd-r  Slates,  and  2 
Western  States. 

Otir  electoral  college  system  certainly 
needs  relorm.  We  cannot  indefinitely  per- 
petiiate  a  syst-em  which  allovis  the  possibility 
of  a  minority  Prealdent  Nor  can  we  be 
comfortable  with  a  system  which,  in  case 
of  a  tie  or  of  no  candidate  receiving  an 
electoral  college  majority  gives  the  more 
than  7  million  voters  In  New  York  1  vote 
and  the  90,000  voters  in  Nevada  1  vote 
e.ich  m  an  election  of  our  President  by  the 
Hou-.e  c)f  Representatives  Nor  can  we  en- 
trust )ur  posterity  to  a  sys'em  which  places 
no   legal  control  over  how   the  electors  shall 


cast    their    votes    once    they    are    selected    b\ 
the  people 

The  present  electoral  college  system  is 
full  of  hazards  and  I  cinnot  agree  with  th(Kse 
who  say  it  shou\l  :.  )t  be  clLin^e*!  But 
great  are  must  be  taken  m  framing  and 
considering  the  precise  Lin^Uage  of  the 
necessary  ctmstitutlonal  amendment  Our 
objective  must  be  to  gu.irantee  the  election 
of  .1  President  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
peoole  ,ind  to  ellniln.itc  what  h.i'<  been  de- 
scribed rws  the  whim  or  accident"  which  Is 
inherent   m  the  preser.t  process 

I  am  the  Repiibliian  meniber  of  the  three- 
man  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Semite 
Ojmtnittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  two  coni- 
mit'res  wtilch  could  consider  a  reform  In 
our  rle.'ioral  svstem  I  lnfen<l  to  do  every- 
thiDK  I  can  as  n  member  of  these  com- 
mittees to  mnke  certain  that  this  sub)e<-t 
IS  no'  quietly  shelved  when  the  ItnpKct  of 
•he  election  has  dimmed  I  bellr\e  that 
exhaustive  Study  of  this  problem  should  be 
undertaken  by  Congress  as  so  in  ns  p<j*»lble 
after  we  convene  in  January,  and  I  Intend 
to  request  such  n  study  at  a  very  early  date 
Our  aim  should  be  "One  Amerlcnn  One 
Vote 

Mi-  KEATINf ;  M:  President.  I  sug- 
go.st  thr  dbsf'Tif      f  ,1  qi;    i  urn 

The  PRE^SIDINC,  OFFK  FH  The 
clerk  will  rail  the  roll. 

The  Chuf  C'pik  proccrd«'d  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MAN.^- FIELD  Mr  President  I 
ask  uri.in.m  u.^  con.-onf,  that  the  oidet 
for  thf  qiionim  call  be  rescinded 

Tlif  PRESIDING  (  iFFICER  Wilhoul 
objection   it  i.->  vi  lh  d'  red 


PROHIHTTINf,  C-<  "I.I.t  ('  I  K  'N  (  )\-  r  FKS 
F"OR  SFRVIfKS  TO  .AMERICAN 
VFSSH.S    AM)   8FAMKN 

Th<'  Sriiatc  I'■^umed  the  roii-ulc:  alioii 
of  the  bill  S  1358'  to  lept-ai  .section  12 
of  the  act  oi  J'ln*-  26  1884  prohibitini? 
a  char?ie  or  cnHrc';,,!)  of  fee.s  by  consular 
offlrers  for  ofRfuil  setvices  to  American 
vessels  and  ^f.imeti  and  to  repeal  the 
proviMon  of  the  act  nf  Jutif  4  1920  au- 
thonziii'-;  the  free  i.v  uance  of  p.i  .>i><)rt-> 
to  ^••amen 

Mr  MAN'sFIKI  I)  M:  Pi  ^sident.  has 
the  bill  'S    lAr>8     p.i.sscci  ' 

The  PRF:.SIDING  OP'FICFR  i(.,  b.l! 
i.s  open  to  amfi;dm<'nt  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  pioposed.  the  Question 
is  on  the  ensrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill 

The  bill  IS  1358'  was  ordertxl  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  readum.  was  read 
the  thud  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-^e 
of  Reprrscntaines  of  the  United  State.t  o/ 
America  in  Congress  a.iiembled.  That  il) 
.'■ection  12  of  the  Act  of  June  26  1884  (2;i 
Stat  56  22  USC  1186).  shall  be  and  the 
s.tme  Is  hereby  re|)euled,  xnd  i2i  that  the 
second  proviso  of  section  1  of  chapter  223 
of  the  Act  of  June  4.  1920.  as  amended  i41 
Stat  750.  22  USC  214 1.  shall  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  further  ameiide<l  by  itriking 
out   the   phrase   '  ur   to   seamen.". 


LEGISL.\  :  IVi      ['KOCH AM 

Mr    MANSFIKI.I)      Mr    President,  for 

the   information  ot   *t:f  St-nate.  there  is 
one  nomination  on  tiic  Fxfvutive  Calen- 
dar which  ue  h<>i)e  to  call  up  tornoirow. 
There    are    a    number    of    private    bills 
none  of  whicii  are  conliuiri.sial,  which 


we  .sh.ili  consider  after  the  morning  hour 
tomcji  rov^  Except  for  those  items  of 
bu.sine.vs  the  calendar  will  be  clear,  al- 
though the  sugar  bill,  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  will  be  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  tomorrow  and  will  be 
inadf  the  p>endinK  business  at  the  con- 
clusion ot  ihf  con.sideiation  of  the  non- 
controversial  itrni.v  on  the  Private  Cal- 
endar 


Al  >.)(  )l  KNMFM     rNFFI.    10    ()  CLOCK 
A  M       lOMORHOW 

M;  .MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
li,i  :f  be  no  fuilhci  bu.sini-.s.s  to  come  be- 
foie  the  Senate  at  this  tune  I  mo\e. 
pursuant  to  llie  order  pitMou^ly  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  (/clock 
a  m    tomorrow 

The  motion  wa..  agietd  to,  and  'at 
4  o'clock  and  M  nniiule.s  pm  >  the  Sen- 
ate ad.iournrd  uiulei  the  order  pre- 
viously enteicd  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesd.".  March  2'J,  1961  at  10  o'clock 
am 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  n  tcivcd  bv  t!ie 
Senate  Maich  28    I'Jfil 

Joseph  C  Hatterihwalte  or  Michigan  a 
Foreign  Service  offlter  of  the  i  Uiju,  of  career 
minister  to  be  Anib.i.vs.idor  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  .st.ite.s  of 
America   to    the   Union   of  South    .\fri(,i 

Umifd  Nations 
Mr«i  Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  Illinois  to  be 
'he  representative  <jf  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Social  Commis-ston  of  the 
Kconomlc  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
N.itions 


CONF'IRMAIIONS 

Executive  nominations  confiim-d  by 
111.-  Senate  March  :;8,  1961 

U   S      .^TTOH  N»  VS 

Newell   A    Ceorge    of  K>ns.i>    •■■  l>c  US    ,it - 
•orney   for  the  district  of  Kansas  for  ,i   term 
•f  4  years 

Robert  E  M.ixwe!!  of  West  \lrglni.i  to  be 
US  attorney  for  the  northern  dlstri.t  ol 
WcRi  Virginia  for  a  term  of  4   years 

DrPAKfvrNT  or  thf  IsitRroB 
John    M     Kelly     of    New    Mexico     to    be    an 
Akslslarit   Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Assistant  AtTonNrv   OrNrRAi. 
Burke    M..rsh«Il     «if    Maryland      to    be    an 
Assist. int  Attorney   Cieneral 

DlPt-OMATTc   »ND  Foiirii.N  '''Fpyirr 

AMBASSMx  'ft-. 

William  Attwood  of  Connecticut  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Ciulnea 

Anthony  J  Drexel  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania 
to  be  Ambassador  E^xtraordinary  and  PleiU- 
potentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  .Spam 

William  McCormIck  Blair.  Jr  of  Illinois 
to  Ix"  Ambassador  Extraordlnarv'  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Americ,i 
to  Denmark 

Aaron  S  Brown  of  New.'  Humpsh.ire  a  For- 
eign Service  OfHcer  of  claiss  1 ,  to  be  Ambasi>a- 
dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Slates  <jf  Aineric.i  to  Nh  ar.igua 

J  Kenneth  CValbralth  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Amba.ssador  ExttaordUuiry  and  Plenl- 
p  >reiiti.irv  of  the  United  State.s  of  America 
to  India. 
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Edwin  O  Relschauer.  of  Massachusette.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Japan. 

John  S  Rice,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Am- 
b.is.sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom   of   the   Netherlands. 

Edward  O.  StockdiUe.  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpKTtentlary 
of  the  Unltod  States  of  America  to  Ireland. 

Kenneth  Todd  Young,  of  New  York,  to  be 
AnibiLssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpoten- 
ti.iry  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Thall.-»nd 

CoMMoon-T  Credit  CoRroR.\TioN 

The  foMowlng-named  persona  to  be  mem- 
b-rs  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
niiKllfy    Credit    Corporation: 

Charles  8    Murphy,  of  Maryland. 

John  V   Uuncaii,  Jr  .  of  Georgia. 

Frank  J   Welch,  of  Kentucky. 

James  T  H.Uph.  of  California. 

Hur.ne  (lodlrey,  of  North  Cujollna. 

Wi.Mard  Cochrane,  of  Minnesota. 

DepaSTMEJIT    or    AcaiCULTTTKB 

John  c  Bagwell,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
Cimer-U  Couiisel  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 

i  u:'. ore 

COMMUtoilONKa    OF    Edccation 

sterling  M    McMurrln,  of  Utah,  to  be  Com- 

niiitoioner  of  Education. 

yratMAL  Mediation   and  CoKciLiAnoif 
Dimzcrroa 
Willi. iin  i:    Sinikin,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
PcUfr..l  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director. 
Foarni.M  Claimb  SBTTLKMBrrr  CoicmaBioif 
Edward  D   lie.  of  New  York,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mlsalon  of  the  United  State*. 

1  heodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  laland,  to  be  a 
ineniijer  of  Uie  Foreign  Clalma  Settlement 
Coniiuission  of  the  United  States. 

bT    Lawrknck  Sxawat  DrvxLOPicofT 

CORi>0  RATION 

Joseph  H.  McCiOin.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Deputy    .\dnjinisu-auir  of    the   St.   Lawrence 

Seaw.iy  Development  Corporation. 

Martin  W  Oettershagen.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
AdnliiLstrator  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Dcvtiopment   Corporation. 
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with  Thy  healing  and  in  every  humani- 
tarian cause  may  we  labor  together  as 
partners  and  friends. 

In  Christ's  name  we  bring  our  petition. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State.s  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  Hou.>:e  that  on  March  24.  1961,  the 
President  appi-oved  and  si'.'ned  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  followinsj  title: 

H.R.  5075.  An  ;ict  to  pro-.Ide  temporary 
extended  r.illroad  unemployment  In.surance 
benefits,   and  for  other   purposes. 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Thomas, 
KiP.WAN,  Cannon,  Jensfn.  and  Taber. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

J  I  i;.sr)AY,  M\KCM  28,  1961 

ll\e  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Thf  Cliaplam,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D  ,  ofTired  the  following  prayer: 

The  verse  of  Scripture  which  Martin 
Luther  spoke  of  as  "the  Gospel  In  min- 
iature,' John  3:16;  For  God  so  loved  the 
irnrld  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son 
that  whaf-oercT  believe th  in  Him  should 
rj'-,t  perish  but  have  everlasting  life. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  every 
noble  impulse  and  every  lofty  aspira- 
tion we  btseech  Thee  to  bestow  upon  us 
tho;,e  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  make 
for  streneth  and  beauty  of  character. 

Grant  that  in  the?e  strange  and  trou- 
bled days,  which  try  men's  souls,  we  may 
bo  cirded  with  Tliy  grace  and  power  to 
safoRuard  us  against  all  weakness  and 
\M  annp.s.s.  all  anxiety  and  fear. 

Lift  and  lead  us  into  the  glorious  fel- 
low.ship  of  those  who  are  sensitive  and 
tf>  ponsive  to  Thy  gracious  providence 
vluch  enfolds  us  always  and  everywhere 
^  :th  Tin-  loving  kindness. 

Bless  the  lonely  of  soul  witn  Thy  com- 
panionship and  the  wounded  of  heart 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Hovise  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  3980.  An  act  to  amend  the  transi- 
tional provisions  of  the  art  approved  Sep- 
tember 6,  1958,  entlUed  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
prohibit  the  use  In  food  of  additives  wliich 
have  not  been  adequately  tested  to  establish 
their  safety",  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H  Jl.  4363.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
86-272  relating  to  State  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5188.  An  act  malting  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  Hou.'=e  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Chavez. 
Mr.  Ellender.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClkllan,' 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  MuNDT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  Pro.'^■ident  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5.  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  records 
of  the  U.S.  Government."  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  executive  pap>crs  referred  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  No.  61-5. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1961 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5188)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriaticms  for  the 


LAW  DAY,  U.SJ^. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  32  to  designate  the 
first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  Law 
Day.  U.S.A. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  day  of  May  of  each  year  Is  hereby 
designated  as  Law  Day,  U.S.A.  It  is  set 
a.Mde  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by  the 
American  people  in  appreciation  of  their 
l.b?rtics  and  the  reaffirmation  of  their  lovalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  of  their 
rededlcation  to  the  ideals  of  equality  and 
justice  under  law  In  their  relations  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cviltlvatlon  of  that  respect  for 
law  that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  public  officials  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  such  day  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  stiltable  ceremonies 
and  other  appwopriate  ways,  through  public 
bodies  and  private  organizations  as  well  as 
in   schools  and  other  suitable  places. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re.^;- 
olution  offered  for  our  consideration  here 
today,  which  would  establish  a  National 
Law  Day  to  be  marked  on  each  May  1.  is 
one  for  which  I  have  a  particular  appre- 
ciation and  fondness.  Last  year,  when 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  Los  Anpeles 
City  Council,  representing  the  seventh 
district  of  that  great  community.  I  joined 
in  the  sponsorship  of  a  similar  bill  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  Nation's  heritage  of  rule 
by  law.  I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that 
no  creation  of  mankind  is  more  exalted, 
or  more  divinely  touched,  than  that  of 
justice  and  law. 

Further,  the  date  selected  for  this 
commemoration  could  not  have  been 
more  appropriate.  If  adopted,  this  an- 
nual memorial  would  become  America's 
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moral  aiiswer  to  another  symbol  thai  has 
been  associated  with  May  Day :  that  of 
man's  most  fearful  tyranny,  communism. 
If  adopted.  Law  Day  would  counter  the 
Communist  image  of  deceit  and  tyranny 
with  an  afflrmation  of  our  own  belief  in 
truth,  fairness,  and  justice  It  would 
demonstrate  our  faith  in  rule  by  law.  and 
our  contempt  for  communiMii  s  rule  by 
corrupt  and  willful  men. 

National  Law  Day  would  al.^o  pay 
tribute  to  an  honored  p!oft•s^lon.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  salute  to  tl;e  men  and 
women  throughout  America  who  stru^j^le 
selflessly  for  correction  of  wron?s,  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  the  equality  of 
man.  Here,  in  the  baiiU'mound  of 
America's  courts,  is  found  a  ba.sic  tinth 
that  ultimately  all  men  and  nations  must 
discover:  that  decisions  r'-acheri  throufjh 
conflict  or  jwwer  are  seif-de.«tructive — 
de.^troyer  becomes  destroyed,  betrayer 
oecomes  betrayed,  and  actuessor  ulti- 
mately falls  victim  to  his  own  apgre.ssion. 
The  power  of  law  is  not  the  power  of 
arms  and  men;  it  is  the  incontrovertible 
i^ower  of  logic  and  reason  These  in- 
exorable forces  will  one  day  lule  mm 
everywhere.     These  will  out 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ume  i\i.ss  \:x  of  this 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  thud  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE    I.KROY 
JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recotjiiizcs 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
McF.^LL  I . 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr  Speaker,  thf'  news 
that  former  Representative  Leroy  John- 
son, of  Stockton.  Calif  .  passed  away  on 
Sunday  last  is  indeed  a  sad  me.^satre  to 
deliver  to  this  distinguished  body 

Leroy  Johnson  died  in  the  State  of 
California  which  he  so  dearly  loved  He 
represented  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict during  the  78th  throut-h  the  84th 
Congress,  from  1943  through   1956 

Leroy  Johnson  was  a  true  friend  to  hi.s 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  m 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  an  austere 
judge  of  the  character  and  ability  of  its 
Members  and  the  reputation  that  our 
late  colleague  held  bespoke  of  his  sincere 
and  friendly  personality  and  his  excel- 
lent character. 

He  enjoyed  the  reputation  ot  giving 
sincere  and  detailed  attention  to  the  leg- 
islative duties  that  faced  him  Hf  was 
fair  and  responsive  to  i:i'!ividual 
problems. 

In  1943  when  Leroy  Joh;i.>on  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Military  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee. It  has  been  recorded  that  m 
1947  when  the  old  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
were  combined  into  the  present  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  first  chairman 
of  the  newly  formed  committee  stated 
that  he  was  anxious  to  have  Leroy  Joan- 
son  assigned  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, as  he  was  desirous  of  having 
this  highly  decorated  and  combat- 
tested  aviator  on  the  committee  because 


of  his  background  and  wide  experience 
in  military  affairs  and  legislatnm  atTect- 
ing  all  of  the  armed  .services  Leroy 
Johnson  contributed  untold  hours  to 
military  matters  which  were  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  U mslative  program 

Bom  m  Wausau  Wis,  f  "ongrt  ssman 
John.son  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  the  University 
of  California  He  served  during  W'orld 
War  I  as  a  pilot  m  the  104th  Arro 
Squatiron,  participated  in  the  St  Mihiel 
and  Argonne  drives  and  was  a^aid'^i 
tlie  Silver  Star  Medal 

His  public  .service  al.so  iricludivl  st  rv- 
ice  as  citv  attorney  m  Stockton.  Calif 
prior  to  and  following  his  years  in  the 
Congress 

To  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Alpers  John.son. 
and  his  family.  I  expend  litcp  and  sincere 
sympathv    m    their   loss,   which    is    also 

GUIS 

Mr  BALDWIN  Mr  Speaker.  Will  the 
gen'leman  yield' 

Mr.  MrP^ALL  I  yield  Lo  the  'rntle- 
man  from  Califoi  nio 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  when  I 
fir<t  came  to  ron-'res<!,  L"roy  Johnson 
was  most  helpful  to  me.  He  npiesented 
the  district  next  to  mine  Formerly  ht^ 
,il.-o  ;■(  presented  a  portion  of  the  district 
which  I  now  represent 

Mr  Speaker,  Leroy  Johnson  was  very 
helpful  to  all  new  Members  of  the 
House.  He  was  particularly  helpful  to 
mi',  representing  the  district  next  to 
mine,  for  we  had  many  similar  prob- 
lems. My  wife  and  I  c.ime  to  know 
Leroy  Johnson  and  Mi,--  Johnson  very 
well  We  admired  them  We  admired 
his  integrity.  I  j'ln  in  extending  my 
d-'epest   sympathy   to   his  widow 

Mr   Ml  FALL      I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M:-  McFALL  I  yield  lo  the  gentle- 
man Itom  Minnesota 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  enter  Congress  on  the  same 
day  as  the  Hunurablc  Leroy  Johnson 
in  January  1943  at  th-'  be.'innirii-'  of 
the  78th  Congress  Of  course.  Members 
who  belong  to  the  same  rla.ss.  get  to 
know  each  other  better  and  develop 
closer  per.sonal  relationships  Leroy 
Johnson  was  an  out.standmg  Member  of 
our  cla.ss.  a  fine  Christian  gentleman, 
of  high  character  and  great  Industry 
He  .served  effectively  on  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services  He  was  active  m 
veteran:-.'  activitie.s  He  was  always 
faithful  and  diligent  in  [>erforming  his 
cor.LTessional  duties 

F-^pecially  to  tho.^e  of  us  who  u'ot  to 
know  him  most  intimately  he  was  a 
warm  and  treasured  personal  friend 
We  regret  his  passing  although  we  know 
he  has  not  been  in  go«xl  health  these 
last  years  and  perhaps  welcome  release 

Mr  Speaker,  Leroy  Johnson  left  a 
record  of  public  service  of  which  any 
man  and  any  family  can  be  very  proud 
Mrs  Judd  and  I  join  in  sendim;  to  his 
wife  and  f.imily  our  deep  sympathy  and 
afTectionate  regards 

Mr  McFALL  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  gentleman  Mr  Speakei  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  m  the  Record  on 


the  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  late 
Honorable  Leroy  Johnson 

The  SPEAKFR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  ':reatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  L^'ioy  John.son  whose  friend- 
ship I  have  always  treasured.  He  came 
to  Congress  the  same  year  that  I  did 
and  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  that  I 
hf'd  the  privilei;e  (*f  meeting.  He  was 
chosen  the  first  president  of  the  78th 
Club,  made  up  of  those  who  were  elected 
to  the  78th  Congress,  and  as  I  was  ucti\e 
in  that  oigani/alion.  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  confer  and  learn  somelhiir: 
about  him 

He  was  an  outstandinu  American  who 
.se.ved  his  country  in  World  War  I  with 
real  distinction  and  he  devoted  his  serv- 
ice m  the  Congress  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

Leioy  John.son  made  many  friends  in 
Congress  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
everyone  He  was  a  real  student  of  leg- 
islation and  when  he  di.scu.ssed  a  sub- 
lect  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

My  deejM'st  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife, 
who  was  his  great  companion,  and  his 
loved  ones  at  this  time  of  their  bereave- 
ment 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  Mr 
Speaker.  I,  perhaps,  knew  Leroy  John- 
son longi  r  than  any  man  in  the  House  of 
Ri  preseiitalives 

I  lii  St  mt  t  lum  m  1919  just  after  World 
War  I,  when  he  was  the  local  agent  or 
representative  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Rehabilitation— later  absorbed  by  the 
V'lterans  Administration  I  was  a 
tiaininL;  of!icer  working  in  thi'  same  area. 

At  that  early  date  Leroy  Johnson 
«ave  evidence  of  his  great  and  abiding 
faith  m  his  fellow  ex-.servicemen.  His 
devotion  \.o  them  and  the  solution  of  the 
complex  problems  that  confronted  the 
wounded  and  di.sabled  veterans  who  re- 
turned to  private  life  with  only  limited 
m-t'ds 

Leroy  John.son  through  the  medium 
of  tlie  American  Legion  threw  himself 
into  the  fight  to  get  the  medical  atten- 
tion, hospitalization,  and  just  compen- 
.-ation  His  was  a  great  influence  in  this 
tield  I  worketi  with  him  and  know  well 
the  value  of  his  contribution. 

Coming  to  Congress.  Leroy  Johnson 
joined  with  the  Members  from  Califor- 
nia who  were  fighting  for  the  Central 
Valley  project.  His  experience  of  post 
attorney  and  city  attorney  of  Stockton. 
Calif  .  he  again  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  tho.s<>  things  that  best 
.ser\ed  the  vast  majority  of  his  constitu- 
ents. 

Leroy  Johnson  was  always  concerned 
with  the  Defen.se  Establishment.  He 
had  the  di.stmction  of  being  one  of  tlie 
few  American  fliers  who  got  into  combat 
during  the  First  World  War — a  rare  man. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  gravitate 
to  the  Military  AfTairs  Committee  His 
per.-onal  combat  experience  was  valuable 
to  the  committee  during  World  War  II 

Until  he  left  Congress  he  continued  to 
work  hard  and  intelligently  in  the  field  of 
national  defense. 

I  w  ant  to  join  with  others  in  extending 
my    sympathy    to    his    good    wife    Mrs. 
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Betty  Johnson — a  helpmate  who  stood 
stanchly  beside  him  during  his  political 
life. 

Leroy  Johnson,  a  patriot  and  honor- 
able public  officials,  has  made  a  lasting 
contribution  to  his  loved  country. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  saddened  by  the  news  that  my 
close  friend  and  former  colleague,  Le- 
roy Johnson,  has  passed  away. 

Leroy  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  opening  of  the  78th 
Congress  in  1943  and  served  consecu- 
tively with  unusual  distinction  through 
the  84th  Congress. 

Born  in  Wausau,  Wis.,  he  moved  to 
California  and  represented  the  11th 
Congressional  District  of  California. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  of  the  University  of  California 
with  a  degree  of  doctor  of  jurispru- 
dence from  the  latter,  he  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession.  For  11  years  he  served 
with  distinction  as  city  attorney  for 
the  city  of  Stockton,  Calif. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Leroy 
Johnson  served  as  a  pilot  with  the  104th 
Aero  Squadron  and  saw  action  in  the 
St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne  drives.  He  wtis 
awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  during 
World  War  I. 

Leroy  Johnson  made  many  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  came  to  know  him  well 
when  we  served  together  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  was  here  that 
I  watched  him  give  untiringly  of  him- 
self to  his  duties  as  a  legislator.  Pore- 
most  in  his  mind  at  all  times  was  the 
welfare  and  security  of  our  beloved  Na- 
tion At  the  same  time  he  served  his 
district  and  State  with  distinction.  I 
have  maintained  a  close  personal  rela- 
tionship with  him  since  he  left  the 
House  and  feel  a  particular  personal  loss 
at  his  passing. 

To  his  family.  Mrs.  Sikes  and  I  offer 
our  sympathy  and  hope  that  they  will 
find  peace  in  the  assurance  that  he 
served  us  all  well.  He  has  gone  to  a 
well-earned  rest. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  my  good  friend 
Leroy  Johnson.  He  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together  in  January  1943,  at  the 
convening  of  the  78th  Congress.  He 
and  I  were  instriunental  in  organizing 
the  78th  Club,  made  up  of  Republican 
Members  of  the  new  Congress.  He  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  78th  Club 
and  I  became  the  first  secretary. 

I  had  a  close  association  with  Leroy 
John.son  throughout  his  service  In  the 
Congre.ss.  He  was  a  good  legislator  and 
a  fine  Christian  gentleman.  He  served 
well  liis  day  and  generation. 

Mrs.  Hoeven  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
all  members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  express  my  own  sym- 
l)athy  to  the  wife  and  family  of  our 
former  colleague  from  California,  Leroy 
Johnson.  He  was  my  good  friend,  and 
his  counsel  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
was  of  considerable  assistance.  As  an 
aviator  during  World  War  I,  he  brought 
Lo  the  Congress  an  invaluable  experience 
especially  to  the  Anned  Services  Com- 
mittee where  he  served  with  distinction. 
A  devoted  servant  to  his  district  and 


country,  he  was  likewise  devoted  to  his 
wife  Betty  and  their  family. 

Our  hopes  are  that  the  passing  of  time 
will  soften  the  loss  and  bring  to  them  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  because  of  his  great 
contribution  to  his  country. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  shocked  and  most  profoundly 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  untimely  passing 
of  my  dear,  esteemed  and  beloved  friend, 
former  Congressman  Leroy  John.son  of 
California. 

I  served  with  Roy  John.son  for  many 
years  on  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  later  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  he  was  my  de- 
voted and  valued  colleague  and  friend. 

Never  in  my  public  service,  or  in  m.y 
lifetime,  have  I  known  a  finer,  more 
dedicated  Ameiican.  a  more  amiable,  hu- 
mane human  being,  or  a  more  loyal 
friend. 

Roy  Johnson  was  a  man  of  superb  in- 
tellectual powers.  ix)ssessed  of  a  keen, 
penetrating,  legal  mind,  endowed  with 
complete  awareness  of  the  critical  pub- 
lic problems  with  which  he  had  occasion 
to  deal. 

There  was  a  broadness  and  a  depth  to 
his  .searching  mind,  a  comprehending 
sweep  to  his  training  and  his  interests 
that  made  him  an  exceptionally  valuable 
member  of  our  military  committees  and 
a  truly  outstanding  Member  of  the 
House. 

His  lofty  character,  his  exhalted  ideal- 
ism, his  profound  sen.se  of  humanity  and 
justice  and  his  unalterable  fidelity  to 
countiT.  to  duty  and  to  every  worthy, 
inspiring  value  of  our  national  life, 
brought  this  noble  son  of  the  great  State 
of  California  the  respect,  admiration,  and 
affection  of  all  those  who  knew  him.  es- 
pecially of  tho.se  of  us  who  had  the  great 
privilege  and  honor  of  his  friendship  and 
of  sharing  with  him  public  service  in  this 
great  historic  and  world-renowned  body. 
Courageous,  strong  of  conviction,  in- 
dependent minded  and  animated  always 
by  a  rugged  sense  of  justice  and  deep, 
abiding  faith  in  American  institutions, 
Roy  Johnson  exemplified  the  noblest  at- 
tributes of  a  dedicated  public  servant 
and  a  noble  Christian  gentleman. 

Great  war  hero,  highly  decorated  and 
lauded  for  his  loyal,  magnificent  service 
to  the  Nation  in  time  of  grave  peril, 
honored  in  many  ways  and  raised  by  his 
admiring  fellow  citizens  to  high  public 
office.  Roy  Johnson  nevertheless  retained 
his  basic  sense  of  true  values  and  his  in- 
nate humility  and  simplicity  of  heart 
and  manner  that  endeared  him  to  all. 

A  great  American  has  pa.ssed  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  A  very  dear  friend  has 
departed  from  this  life.  But  his  spirit. 
his  devotion,  his  dedication,  and  the  stir- 
ring example  of  his  good  life  and  splen- 
did public  service  will  long  remain  with 
us. 

With  a  heavy  heart.  I  join  his  lovely 
wife,  his  family,  and  many  friends  in 
mourning  his  loss  and  tender  my  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  them. 

May  our  beloved  friend,  Roy,  find  rest 
and  peace  in  his  eternal,  heavenly  home. 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
former  Congressman  J.  Leroy  Johnson, 
of  Stockton,  Calif. 


For  14  years  he  ably  represented  the 
Stockton  area  in  the  House.  Because 
of  his  excellent  record  in  the  104th  Aero 
Squadron,  American  Expeditionary 
Force  of  World  War  I,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  committee  that  later  became  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
was  a  strong  and  effective  advocate  of 
the  universal  military  training  program. 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  Leroy  Johnson 
devoted  all  of  his  adult  life  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  district  and  the  Nation,  becau.se 
shortly  after  he  returned  from  his  serv- 
ice in  World  War  I  he  became  deputy 
district  attorney  of  San  Joaquin  County 
in  California  and  later  was  city  attor- 
ney for  Stockton,  Calif.  He  came  to 
Congress  in  1942  and  served  until  1956. 

Mrs.  Younger  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  their 
daughter.  Mary  E.  Parr,  and  son.  Wil- 
liam, in  their  loss,  which  is  a  loss  to  the 
community,  the  State,  and  the  Nation. 


THE  DEFENSE  BUDGET— MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  123  • 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  American  Armed  Forces,  and  with 
my  concern  over  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion now  and  in  the  future,  no  single 
question  of  policy  has  concerned  me  more 
since  entering  upon  these  responsibihties 
than  the  adequacy  of  our  present  and 
planned  military  forces  to  accomplish 
our  major  national  security  objectives. 

In  January,  while  ordering  certain 
immediately  needed  changes.  I  instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reappraise 
our  entire  defense  strategy,  capacity, 
commitments,  and  needs  in  the  hght  of 
pre.sent  and  future  dangers.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  others  have  been  con- 
sulted in  this  reappraisal,  and  I  have 
myself  carefully  reviewed  their  reports 
and  advice. 

Such  a  review  is  obviously  a  tremen- 
dous task  and  it  still  continues.  But 
circumstances  do  not  permit  a  postpone- 
ment of  all  further  action  during  the 
many  additional  months  that  a  full  re- 
appraisal will  require.  Consequently  we 
are  now  able  to  present  the  most  urgent 
and  obvious  recommendations  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  fiscal  1962  budget. 

Meaningful  defense  budget  decisions. 
however,  are  not  possible  without  pre- 
liminary decisions  on  defense  policy,  re- 
flecting both  current  strategic  assump- 
tions and  certain  fundamental  principles. 
These  basic  policies  or  principles,  as 
stated  below,  will  constitute  the  essential 
guidelines  and  standards  to  be  followed 
by  all  civilian  and  military  personnel 
who  work  on  behalf  of  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. The  budget  which  follows,  if  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  under  its  own 
solemn  duty  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,"  is  designed  to  implement  these 
assimiptions  as  we  now  see  them,  and  to 
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chart  a  fresh,  clear  course  for  our  se- 
curity in  a  time  ol  rising  dangers  and 
persistent  hope. 

I.    BASK  DC7EMSX  POLICIXS 

1  The  primary  purpose  of  our  arms 
IS  peace,  not  war — to  make  certain  that 
they  will  never  have  to  be  used — to  deter 
all  wars,  general  or  limited,  nuclear  or 
conventional,  large  or  small — to  con- 
vince all  potential  aggressors  that  any 
attack  would  be  futile— to  provide  back- 
ing; for  diplomatic  settlement  of  dis- 
putes— to  insure  the  adequacy  of  our 
bargaining  power  for  an  end  to  iJie  arms 
racf  The  basic  problems  facinj;  the 
world  today  are  not  susceptible  to  a  mil- 
itar\-  solution.  Neither  our  stratesy  nor 
our  psychology  as  a  nation — and  certain- 
ly not  our  economy — mu.st  become  de- 
pendent upon  the  permanent  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  military  estabhshment 
Our  military  posture  must  be  sufflciently 
flexible  and  under  control  to  be  consist- 
ent with  our  efforts  to  explore  all  possi- 
bilities and  to  take  every  step  to  lessen 
teru-ions,  to  obtain  p>eaceful  solutions, 
and  to  secure  arms  limitations.  Diplo- 
macy and  defense  are  no  loiiiier  distinct 
alternatives,  one  to  be  u:ied  where  the 
other  fails — both  must  CLmpk-mtru  each 
other. 

Disarmament,  so  difficult  and  .so  ur- 
gent.has  been  nuich  discusi>ed  since  1945. 
but  progress  has  not  been  made.  Re- 
crimination in  such  m.itters  us  .seldom 
useful,  and  we  for  our  part  are  deter- 
mined to  try  axain.  In  so  doing,  we  note 
that,  in  the  public  position  of  both  sides 
in  recent  years,  the  determination  to  bf 
strong  has  been  coupled  with  announced 
willingness  to  negotiate  For  our  part, 
we  know  thwe  can  be  dialectical  truth 
in  such  a  position,  and  we  .shall  do  all 
we  can  to  prove  it  in  action.  This  budget 
is  wholly  consistent  with  our  earnest  de- 
sire for  serious  conversation  with  the 
other  side  on  disarmament  If  genuine 
progress  i.s  made,  then  as  t«nsion  i.-^  re- 
duced, so  will  be  our  aims 

2.  Our  arms  will  never  be  used  to  strike 
the  first  blow  in  any  attack  This  is  not 
a  confession  of  weakness  but  a  statement 
of  strength.  It  is  our  national  tradition. 
We  must  offset  whatever  advantage  this 
may  appear  to  hand  an  a.;gressor  by  so 
increasing  the  capability  of  our  forces 
to  respond  swiftly  and  effectively  to  any 
aggressive  move  as  to  convince  any 
would-be  aggressor  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  be  too  futile  and  co.>tly  to 
undertake.  In  the  area  of  gentral  war. 
this  doctrine  means  that  such  capability 
must  rest  with  that  p>ortion  of  our  forces 
which  would  survive  the  initial  attack 
We  are  not  creating  forces  for  a  first 
strike  against  any  other  nation  We 
shall  never  threaten,  provoke  o:  iiutiate 
aggression — but  If  ag'^ression  should 
come,  our  response  will  bo  s'.vifi  and 
effective. 

3.  Our  arms  must  be  adequate  to 
meet  our  commitments  and  insure  our 
security,  without  being  bound  by  a:bi- 
tiai-y  budget  ceilings.  This  .N'ation  can 
afford  to  be  strong — it  cannot  afford  to 
be  vveak.  We  shall  do  what  is  needed 
to  make  and  to  keep  us  strong.  We  must, 
of  course,  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  reduce  military  outlays  as 
a  result  of  scientific  or  managerial  prog- 


ress, new  strategic  concepts,  a  more  ef- 
ficient, manageable  and  thu5  more  effec- 
tive Delcu.<:e  Elstablishment,  or  interna- 
tional agreements  for  the  control  and 
limitation  of  arms.  But  we  must  not 
shrink  from  additional  costs  where  they 
are  necessarj-.  The  additional  $650  mil- 
lion in  expenditures  for  ftsca!  19€2  which 
I  am  recommendins;  totlay.  while  rela- 
tively small  are  too  urgent  to  bo  ftov- 
eniod  by  a  budtret  lartr»!v  dtx-Hed  b^'fore 
our  deffU-se  rrvicv  had  bcfii  completed 
Indeed,  in  the  long  run  the  nrt  fffert  of 
all  the  changes  I  am  recommemiini^  will 
be  to  providf  a  more  economical  budget 
But  I  cannot  promise  that  in  later  years 
we  need  not  b^  propavrd  to  sprnd  still 
more  for  what  is  indispensable  Much 
depends  on  the  course  followed  by  other 
nations  As  a  prop-irHon  of  .'ros.s  na- 
tional product  as  a  shaio  of  our  total 
budgi't.  and  m  comparison  with  our  na- 
tional effort  in  earlier  times  of  war.  this 
increase  in  dofen.se  e.xpcnditu: '•s  is  still 
substantially  below  what  our  citizens 
have  been  willing  and  arr  now  able  to 
.support  as  insurance  on  their  .security  — 
insurance  wr  hupo  .s  iirver  :u'(Hk>d  -  but 
insurance  we  must  nevertheless  pur- 
cha.sr 

4  Our  arms  must  bv  subject,  to  ulti- 
mate cnihan  control  and  command  at 
all  times,  in  war  as  well  as  peace  The 
basic  dt>cisions  en  our  participation  in 
any  conflict  and  our  rr^pon^e  to  any 
threat  -irwrluduig  all  decisions  relating; 
to  the  u.se  of  njcle&r  weapons  or  ine 
escalation  of  a  small  war  into  a  iaige 
one -will  be  made  by  tiie  it-gularly 
consututed  c:\ilian  authorities  This 
requires  effective  and  protected  organi- 
zation, procedures,  facilities  and  commu- 
nication m  the  event  of  attack  directed 
towai-d  this  objective,  as  well  a.s  defen- 
sive measures  designed  to  insiue 
thoughtful  and  .selective  decisions  by  the 
civilian  authorities  Thus  message  aixl 
budget  also  reflect  that  basic  pruiciple 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  I  liave  iiad 
the  earnest  coun.sel  of  our  .seiuor  mili- 
tary advisers  and  many  otheis  -and  Lo 
fact  they  support  tlie  great  majority  of 
tlie  decisions  rt'fk>cted  i;i  this  budget 
But  I  have  not  delegated  to  anyone  clue 
the  responsibilities  for  d<-Ci:.ion  wluch 
are  inipo.sed  upon  me  by  the  Constitu- 
tion 

5  Oui  siiaie^ic  a  mils  and  defeiiics 
inui.;,  be  adequate  to  deter  any  deliberate 
nuclear  attack  on  the  Uuited  States  or 
our  allies  bi  making  clear  io  any  po- 
tential a  ^grts&jr  that  iufhcieiit  retalia- 
tory forces  wiU  be  able  to  survive  a  fiiat 
strike  and  peiiCtrate  his  defeiue.s  m 
order  to  mfliL-t  unaccejitable  loss«-s  upon 
him  At>  I  indicated  m  an  address  to 
tlie  Senate  some  31  months  ago.  this 
deterrence  does  r.ot  depend  upon  a 
Simple  comparison  of  mi.ssiles  on  hand 
before  an  attack  It  has  been  p.iblicly 
acknowledged  for  se'.eral  years  that  this 
Nation  ha.>  net  led  th"  world  :n  missile 
strength  Moreover,  we  will  not  strike 
first  m  .my  conflict  But  what  we  have 
and  inu.'.l  continue  to  have  is  the  ability 
to  survive  a  first  blow  and  rt^pond  witli 
devastating  power  TTr.s  deterrent 
power  depends  not  only  on  the  number 
of  our  mi^sile^  nnd  boriihors  but  on  their 
.«;tate  of  readme.ss.  their  ability  to  sur- 
vive attack,  and  the  flrxibiljty  and  "fure- 


ness  with  which  we  can  control  them 
to  achieve  our  national  purpose  and 
>'  1  iti'Kic  objectives 

6  The  ."itrpngth  and  deployment  of 
our  forces  in  combination  with  tho.se 
of  our  allies  should  be  sulflcii^tly  power- 
ful and  mrrbile  to  prevent  the  .rteady 
erosion  of  the  free  world  through  limited 
war»;  and  it  is  this  role  that  should 
constitute  the  primary  mission  of  our 
oversea  forces  NonnucUar  wars,  an  i 
sublimited  f>r  puerrilla  warfare,  have 
since  1945  constituted  the  nK).^t  active 
and  constant  threat  to  free  world  .veu- 
Mty  'Iho.-e  units  of  our  forces  which 
are  rtationed  overseas,  or  desii-'ned  to 
f^sht  overseas,  can  be  most  usefully 
oriented  toward  deternnt.;  or  confining 
those  conflicts  which  do  not  justify  and 
must  not  lead  to  a  general  nuclear  at- 
tack In  the  event  of  a  major  aKures- 
sion  that  could  not  be  i  epul.sed  by  con- 
ventional forces,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  take  whatever  action  with  whatever 
weapons  are  appropriate  But  our  ob- 
tective  now  is  to  increase  our  ability  to 
confine  our  rrsiwnse  to  nonnuclear 
wefi!>ons  and  to  les.«en  the  Incentive  for 
an.,-  limited  aggression  by  making  clear 
v.hat  our  respon.w  will  accomplish  In 
mo?ft  areas  of  the  world,  the  main  bur- 
den of  local  defense  auainst  overt  attack 
.subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare  mast 
rest  on  local  populations  and  forces 
But  civen  the  great  likelihood  and  seri- 
ousness of  this  threat,  we  must  be  pre- 
inired  to  make  a  substantial  eonirlbu- 
tion  in  the  form  of  strong,  highly  mobile 
fores  trained  in  this  type  of  warfare. 
some  of  mhich  must  t>e  deployed  in  for- 
ward areas  with  a  substantial  airlift  and 
sealift  capacity  and  prefJtocked  oversea 
ba.ses 

7  Our  drfen.se  posture  must  l>e  both 
flexible  and  determined  Any  potential 
a  igrrs.sor  contemplating  an  attack  on 
any  part  of  the  free  world  with  any  kind 
of  weapons  conventional  or  nuclear, 
must  know  that  our  response  will  bo 
suitable  selective,  swift,  and  effective 
While  he  may  be  uncertain  of  its  exact 
nature  and  location,  there  must  be  no 
uncertainty  about  our  determination  and 
capacity  to  take  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
essary to  met  cnir  obiigations  We  must 
be  able  to  make  deliberate  choices  in 
weapons  and  strategy,  shift  the  tempo 
of  our  production  and  alter  the  direction 
of  cKir  forces  to  meet  rapidly  changing 
conditions  or  objectives  at  very  short 
notice  and  under  any  circumstances 
Our  weapon  systems  must  be  usable  in 
a  manner  permitting  deliberation  and 
di.scrlmination  as  to  timing  scope,  and 
targets  in  response  to  civilian  authority; 
and  our  defenses  must  be  s.'curc  ai.'ainst 
prolonged  reattack  as  well  as  a  surp!i:c 
first  strike  To  purchase  productive  ca- 
pacity and  to  initiate  development  pro- 
grams that  may  never  need  to  be  used — 
as  this  budget  proposjcs — adopts  an  in- 
surance policy  of  buying  alternative 
future  options 

8  Our  defense  pntsture  muit  be  de- 
signed t<i  reduce  the  danger  of  irrational 
or  unpremeditated  general  war.  the 
danger  of  an  unnecessary  escalation  of 
a  small  w.-^r  into  a  laree  one,  or  of  mis- 
ralculation  or  misinterpretation  of  an 
incident  or  enemy  Intention.  Our  diplo- 
matic efforts  to  reach  agreements  on  the 
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prevention  of  surprise  attack,  an  end  to 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons — indeed, 
all  our  efforts  to  end  the  arms  race— are 
aimed  at  this  objective.  We  shall  strive 
for  improved  communication  among  all 
nations,  to  make  clear  our  own  inten- 
tions and  resolution,  and  to  prevent  any 
nation  from  underestimating  the  re- 
.si)on.se  of  any  other,  as  has  too  often 
hapjx^ned  in  the  past.  In  addition,  our 
own  military  activities  must  be  safe- 
t;uaided  against  the  possibility  of  inad- 
verUMit  tnggering  incidents.  But  even 
more  importantly,  we  must  make  certain 
that  our  letaliatory  power  does  not  rest 
on  deci.sioas  made  in  ambiguous  circum- 
stances, or  permit  a  catastrophic  mis- 
take 

It  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  or  in  this  message  to  either  boast 
of  our  strength  or  dwell  upon  our  needs 
and  dangers  It  is  suflQcient  to  say  that 
the  budgetary  recommendations  which 
follow,  together  with  other  policy,  or- 
t^anizational  and  related  changes  and 
studies  now  underway  administratively, 
are  desi^med  to  provide  for  an  Increased 
strength,  flexibility  and  cohtrol  in  our 
Defense  Establishment  in  accordance 
with  the  above  policies. 

n      STRENGTHENING    AND    PROTECTING    OUR    STRA- 
TEGIC DETERRENT  AND  DEFENSES 

A  Improving  our  missile  deterrent: 
As  a  power  which  will  never  strike  first, 
our  hopes  for  anything  close  to  an 
absolute  deterrent  must  rest  on  wea[>ons 
which  come  from  hidden,  moving,  or 
invulnerab  e  bases  which  will  not  be 
w  iped  out  by  a  surprise  attack.  A  retal- 
iatory capacity  based  on  adequate  num- 
bers of  these  weapons  would  deter  any 
aggressor  from  launching  or  even 
threateninf:  an  attack — an  attack  he 
knew  could  not  find  or  destroy  enough 
of  our  forci?  to  prevent  his  own  destruc- 
tion. 

1.  Pol  a  r  if :  The  ability  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  Polaris  submarine  to  operate 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  seas  for 
long  periods  and  to  launch  its  ballistic, 
.solid  fuel,  nuclear-armed  missiles  while 
submerged  gives  this  weapons  system  a 
very  high  degree  of  mobility  and  con- 
cealment, making  it  virtually  immune  to 
ballistic  missile  attack. 

In  the  lij  ht  of  the  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess attain(Kl  to  date  In  its  development, 
production,  and  operation,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Polaris  program  be 
t-'reatly  expanded  and  accelerated.  I 
have  earlier  directed  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  stated  in  my  state  of  the 
Union  message,  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1961  prop  ram  from  5  submarine  starts 
to  10,  and  to  accelerate  the  delivery  of 
these  and  other  Polaris  submarines  still 
under  construction.  This  action  will 
provide  five  more  operational  submarines 
about  9  months  earlier  than  prevlotisly 
planned. 

For  fiscal  year  1962,  I  recommend  the 
construction  of  10  more  Polaris  subma- 
rines, makmg  a  total  of  29,  plus  1  addi- 
tional tender.  These  10  submarines,  to- 
gether with  the  10  programed  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  are  scheduled  to  be  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  1  a  month  or  12  a  year, 
bepinning  in  June  1963,  compared  with 
the  previous  rate  of  5  a  year.  Under 
this  schedule,  a  force  of  29  Polaris  sub- 


marines can  be  completed  and  at  sea 
2  months  before  the  present  program 
called  for  19  boats,  and  2  years  earlier 
than  would  be  possible  under  the  old 
5-a-year  rate.  The.se  29  submarines, 
each  with  a  full  complement  of  mis- 
siles, w  ill  be  a  formidable  deterrent  force. 
The  sooner  they  are  on  station,  the  safer 
we  will  be.  And  our  emphasis  upon  a 
weapon  distinguished  primarily  for  its 
invulnerability  is  another  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  our  posture  as  a  Nation 
is  defensive  and  not  aggressive. 

I  al;o  recommended  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  long-range  Polaris  A-3 
be  accelerated  in  order  to  become  avail- 
able a  year  earlier,  at  an  eventual  sav- 
ings in  the  procurement  of  the  A-2 
system. 

This  lon,;;er  ranse  missile  with  im- 
proved penetration  capability  will  greatly 
enhance  the  operational  flexibility  of  the 
Polaris  force  and  reduce  its  exposure  to 
shore-based  antisubmarine  warfare 
measures.  Finally,  we  must  increase  the 
allowance  of  Polaris  missiles  for  practice 
firing  to  provide  systematic  "proving 
ground"  data  for  determining  and  im- 
proving operational  reliability. 

Tlie  increases  in  this  program,  includ- 
ing $15  million  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  additional  crews,  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  budget  increases — $1.34 
billion  in  new  obligational  authority  on 
a  full  funded  basis,  over  a  4-year  period 
thoueh  only  $270  million  in  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  1962.  I  consider  this  a 
wise  investment  in  our  future. 

2.  Minutcman;  Another  strategic  mis- 
sile system  which  will  play  a  major  role 
in  our  deterrent  force,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  survivability  under  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack,  is  the  solid  fuel  Minuteman. 
This  .system  is  planned  to  be  deployed  in 
well-dispersed  hardened  sites  and, 
eventually,  in  a  mobile  mode  on  railroad 
cars.  On  the  basis  of  the  success  of  tests 
conducted  to  date  and  the  importance  of 
this  system  to  our  overall  strategy,  I 
recommend  the  following  steps: 

( 1 )  Certain  desif;n  changes  to  improve 
the  reliability,  guidance  accuracy,  range 
and  reentry  of  this  missile  should  be 
incorporated  earlier  than  previously 
planned,  by  additional  funding  for  re- 
search and  development. 

(2)  A  more  generous  allotment  of 
missiles  for  practice  firing  should,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Polaris,  be  provided  to 
furnish  more  operational  data  sooner. 

(3)  The  three  mobile  Minuteman 
squadrons  funded  in  the  January  budget 
should  be  deferred  for  the  time  being 
and  replaced  by  three  more  fixed -base 
squadrons  (thus  increasing  the  total 
number  of  missiles  added  by  some  two- 
thirds).  Development  work  on  the  mo- 
bile version  will  continue. 

(4)  Minuteman  capacity  production 
should  be  doubled  to  enable  us  to  move 
to  still  higher  levels  of  strength  more 
swiftly  should  future  conditions  warrant 
doubling  our  production.  There  are 
great  uncertainties  as  to  the  future  capa- 
bilities of  others;  as  to  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  struggles  now  going  on  in  many 
of  the  world's  trouble  spots ;  and  as  to  fu- 
ture technological  breakthroughs  either 
by  us  or  any  other  nation.  In  view  of 
these  major  uncertainties,  it  is  essential 
that,  here  again,  we  adopt  an  insurance 


philosophy  and  hedge  our  risks  by  buying 
options  on  alternative  courses  of  action. 
We  can  reduce  leadtime  by  providing, 
now,  additional  standby  production  ca- 
pacity that  may  never  need  to  be  used, 
or  used  only  in  part,  and  by  construct- 
ing additional  bases  which  events  may 
prove  could  safely  have  been  postponed 
to  the  next  fiscal  year.  But  that  option 
is  well  worth  the  added  cost. 

Together,  these  recommendations  for 
Minuteman  will  require  the  addition  of 
$96  million  in  new  obligational  authority 
to  the  January  budget  estimate. 

3.  Skybolt:  Another  type  of  missile 
less  likely  to  be 'completely  eliminated 
by  enemy  attack  is  the  air-to-ground 
missile  carried  by  a  plane  that  can  be  off 
the  ground  before  an  attack  commences. 
Skybolt  is  a  long-range  (1,000  mile)  air- 
launched,  solid-fuel,  nuclear-warhead 
ballistic  missile  designed  to  be  carried  bv 
the  B-52  and  the  British  V  bombers.  Its 
successful  development  and  production 
may  extend  the  useful  life  of  our  bomb- 
ers into  the  missile  age — and  its  range 
is  far  superior  to  the  present  Hound 
Dog  missiles. 

I  recommend  that  an  additional  $50 
million  in  new  obligational  authority  be 
added  to  the  1962  budget  to  enable  this 
program  to  go  forward  at  an  orderly 
rate. 

B.  Protecting  our  bomber  deterrent: 
The  considerably  more  rapid  growth 
projected  for  our  ballistic  missile  force 
does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  manned 
bombers — although  no  funds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  January  budget  for  the 
further  procurement  of  B-52  heavy 
bombers  and  B-58  medium  bombers,  and 
I  do  not  propose  any.  Our  existing 
bomber  forces  constitute  our  chief  hope 
for  deterring  attack  during  this  period 
prior  to  the  completion  of  our  missile 
expansion.  However,  only  those  planes 
that  would  not  be  destroyed  on  the 
ground  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  attack 
striking  their  base  can  be  considered 
suflBciently  invulnerable  to  deter  an  ag- 
gressor. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  following 
steps  to  protect  our  bomber  deterrent : 

1.  Airborne  alert  capacity:  That  por- 
tion of  our  force  which  is  constantly  in 
the  air  is  clearly  the  least  vulnerable 
portion.  I  am  asking  for  the  funds  to 
continue  the  present  level  of  indoctrina- 
tion training  flights,  and  to  complete 
the  standby  capacity  and  materials  need- 
ed to  place  one-eighth  of  our  entire 
heavy  bomber  force  on  airborne  alert 
at  any  time.  I  also  strongly  urge  the 
reenactment  of  section  512(b)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act  for  1961,  which  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  if  the  President  deter- 
mines it  is  necessary,  to  provide  for  the 
cost  of  a  full  airborne  alert  as  a  deficien- 
cy expt;nse  approved  by  the  Congress. 

2.  Increased  ground  alert  force  and 
bomb  alarms:  Strategic  bombers  stand- 
ing by  on  a  ground  alert  of  15  minutes 
can  also  have  a  high  degree  of  surviv- 
ability provided  adequate  and  timely 
warning  is  available.  I  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  proportion  of  our  B-52 
and  B-47  forces  on  ground  alert  should 
be  increased  until  about  half  of  our 
total  force  is  on  alert.    In  addition,  bomb 
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alarm  detectors  and  bomb  alarm  signals 
should  be  Installed  at  key  warning  and 
communication  points  and  all  SAC  bases. 
to  make  certain  that  a  dependable  notifi- 
cauon  of  any  surprise  attack  cannot  be 
elimmated.  Porty-flve  million  dollars 
m  new  obligational  authority  will  pay 
for  all  of  these  measures. 

C.  Improving  our  continent.al  defense 
and  v^arning  systems.  Because  of  the 
>peed  and  destructivcness  of  the  inter - 
continental  ballistic  nussilc  and  the 
secrecy  with  which  it  can  be  launched. 
linirly  warning  of  any  potential  attack 
IS  of  crucial  importance  not  only  for  pre- 
.ser.ing  our  population  but  al>j  for  prc- 
.serving  a  sufficient  portion  ut  our  mili- 
tary forces — thus  deternr.u  .such  an 
attack  before  it  is  launched  For  any 
attacker  kno«'S  that  every  additional 
minute  gained  means  tliat  a  laiRer  part 
of  our  retaliatory  force  can  be  launched 
before  it  can  be  destroyed  on  the  ground 
We  must  assure  ourselves  therefore, 
that  every  feasible  action  u'.  oe.iij,'  luken 
to  provide  such  warning. 

To  supplement  the  baiusiic  missile 
early  warning  system  BMEWSi.  on 
which  construction  is  no*  proceedmi;  as 
fast  as  is  practical,  the  saleHiu>-bornc 
Midas  system,  now  under  development. 
IS  designed  to  provide  about  30  minutes 
of  warning  by  detecting  ni:.s.sile.s  miniedi- 
ately  after  launching.  Tout-ther  with 
BMEWS,  Midas  would  ^really  increase 
the  assurance  and  reliability  of  tundy 
warning.  I  recommend  that  im  addi- 
tional $60  million  in  new  obligauunal 
authority  be  added  to  the  V.i&2  budget 
to  accelerate  completion  of  the  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  Midas  pruwrain.  with 
the  goal  of  achieving  an  operation il 
system  at  an  earlier  date 

For  the  next  several  years  at  least. 
however,  we  shall  have  to  contiiiue  to 
provide  a  defense  ai;ain.->i  ni.iiined 
bomber  attack.  Sucii  an  attack  is  -luxst 
likely  to  coincide  with,  or  follow,  a  bal- 
listic missile  attack  seeking  to  incapad- 
laU'  our  antibomber  defti-^e  system. 
Mea.^ures  must  therefort^  b-  tik^ni  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  air  defense  sys- 
tem to  cope  with  a  combined  attack  I 
recommend  $23  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority  be  added  t  )  the  1962 
Lud;.\  t.  for  this  purpose. 

D.  Improving  the  command  and  con- 
trol of  our  strategic  dett :  rent  The 
ba.-.iC  policies  stated  at  thf"  beginning  of 
this  message  lay  new  empha^Ls  on  im- 
proved command  and  control — more 
flexible,  more  selective,  more  doliberate, 
better  protected  and  under  ultimate 
civilian  authority  at  all  tunes  Th'.s  re- 
quires not  only  the  development  and 
in.^tallation  of  new  equipment  and  fa- 
riUties.  but,  even  more  importaiUly.  in- 
c;  eased  attention  to  all  o:  jinzational 
itnd  procedural  arran.fjerienus  for  the 
President  and  others.  The  in\ulnerable 
and  continuous  command  posts  and 
communications  centers  provided  in 
these  recommendations  'requirimi  an 
additional  $16  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional authority)  are  only  the  beginnine: 
of  a  major  but  absolutely  vital  effort  to 
achieve  a  truly  unified,  nationwide,  in- 
de.^ti-uctible  system  to  insure  high-level 
command,  communication  and  control 
and  a  properly  authorized  iespon.se  un- 
der any  conditions. 


K.  There  are  a  number  t)f  other  space 
and  research  program.s  relat»xl  to  our 
.strategic  and  continental  ai:  defen.se 
forces  which  I  find  require  addiiional 
support.  These  include  mi.ssile  defen.se 
and  pene'raticn  aids.  L^yna.soar.  Advent. 
Defender.  Di.scoverer  and  reitaui  other 
program.';  .An  adcliuonal  $J-'6  million 
\n  new  obligational  autlioruy  is  i equal- 
ed to  finance  ttiem 
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The  free  worlds  security  ran  be  en- 
d^^nueied  not  only  by  a  nuclear  attack 
but  al.so  by  being  slowly  nibbled  away 
at.  the  periphery,  regardless  of  our  stra- 
it's; ic  l>ower.  by  forces  of  subversK  n  in- 
flliration  mlimid  ilion.  indirect  or  non- 
overt  aKg!e.>.s;on.  internal  re\olution 
diplomatic  blackmail,  guerrilla  warfare 
or  a  series  of  limited  wars 

In  this  aM-a  of  local  wars  we  inu.st  m- 
evKably  count  on  the  cooperative  etTorUs 
of  other  peoples  and  nations  who  share 
our  concern  Indeed,  then  interests  are 
more  often  directly  engaged  m  such  con- 
flicts The  self-reliant  are  al.so  tho.se 
whom  It  is  easiest  to  help  and  for 
these  reasons  we  must  continue  and  re- 
shaj)e  the  military  a.ssist.ance  pro^iam 
which  I  have  dicu^.sed  earlier  m  my 
special  message  on  foreign  aid. 

I5ut  to  meet  our  own  extensive  rjin- 
mi'.ments  and  needed  imi)ro\emeni.'-  in 
conventional  forces.  I  recommend  the 
following: 

A.  Strengthened  cai)ac.ty  to  meet 
limited  and  gueriilla  warfare,  limited 
military  adventures  and  threats  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world  that  are  not 
large  enou-h  to  justify  tlie  label  of  lim- 
ited war  '  We  need  a  t;reaL«'r  ability  to 
de  il  wiUi  ijuernlla  forces,  iri^urrections. 
iind  subversion  Much  of  our  e.Tort  to 
create  guerrilla  and  antiguerrilla  capa- 
hil.ties  ha.s  in  past  been  aimed  at  Lieneral 
V. ..r  We  must  be  r»'ady  nuv  to  deal  with 
anv  size  of  force  includm".  mall  exter- 
n,('ly  sMpp<jrted  bands  of  men.  and  we 
must  help  t;  ain  loc.U  forces  to  be  equally 
efTettive 

F5.  ELxpanded  re  earch  on  noimuilear 
weapons.  .\  few  .selected  hich  priority 
arens — strategic  systems,  air  defen.se  .and 
.sp.\ce- have  rf-ceived  the  o-.e:w helming 
proportion  of  our  defen.'-f  irsearrh  f^fTort 
Yet.  leciuuiUiiy  promises  Kifat  rnprovc- 
rar*nts  in  nonnuclear  armament.s  as 
v  11.  and  :t  i.-  iniijcutant  that  v.e  be  in 
the  forefront  of  these  de- clopments 
What  is  needed  are  entirely  new  lyiJCs 
of  nonnucIe.4r  v. .-apons  and  e<T.jjpment  - 
With  increa.>ed  firetxiwer.  mobility,  and 
communiration.-..  and  ;iio:e  ~;iitcd  to  the 
kind  of  ta.-ks  our  limited  wa:-  forces  will 
mast  likely  be  required  to  (v^rform  I 
include  h'^:-'  antLsiibmai me  warfare  a.s 
well  as  land  and  ai:  operations  I  rer- 
omm-'iid.  therefore  an  additional  %\22 
million  in  new  obligatiotuil  authority  to 
siH'ed  up  current  limited  waifare  rc- 
.sfarch  and  development  pioi.:iams  and 
tu  provide  fur  the  initiation  of  entirely 
new   programs 

C.  Increased  flexibility  of  conven- 
tional force-.  Our  capacity  to  move 
forces  in  sizable  numbers  on  short  no- 
tice and  to  be  able  to  support  them  ui 
on-  or  moie  crisis  a;eas  could  avoid  the 
need    for    a    much    laiger   commitment 


latif  Following  my  earlier  direction, 
lh«'  St  cntary  of  I>'fense  has  taken  steps 
\y)l\\  to  accelerate  and  increase  the  pro- 
cKtion  of  airlift  aircraft.  A  total  of 
12y  new.  longer  range,  modern  airlift 
aire;  aft  will  be  procured  through  fiscal 
yeui  196J.  compared  w  itii  the  50  previ- 
oasiv  proi^ramed.  An  additioital  $172 
million  ne'v  obligat.onal  authority  will 
b<'  rfnuirt<d  in  the  1[)C2  budget  to  finance 
this  e.xpanded  program 

These  additional  aircraft  will  help  to 
in.  et  our  aiilift  requirements  until  the 
!:ew  specially  designed,  long-range,  jet- 
jKJweied  C  141  tran.sp»>rt  becomes  avail- 
able A  conti  actor  for  this  program  has 
been  s<'iecled  and  aclive  di  veiopmeiit 
wo.k  will  soon  be  .started  Adequate 
funds  arc  aheauy  included  m  the  Jan- 
uary budLjet  t<j  f.nance  this  proKiam 
lhiou>h  thi  cumin,;  fl.scal  year 

I  wm  a'.so  rLCtimminding  m  this  mes- 
••a.';»  J40  million  in  new  obligational  au- 
tlionty  fur  the  cjiu^truction  of  an  addi- 
tional amplub.oux  transport  of  a  new 
type,  men  asiiig  Ixjth  the  speed  and  the 
capability  t:f  Marine  Corps  sealift  ca- 
pacity, and  S84  million  m  nt-*-  obliga- 
tional author. ly  for  ar.  increa.Ne  m  tiie 
Na\yh  ship  lehabililation  and  moderii- 
i/ation  program,  making  ixj.s.sible  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ship  overhauls 
'  il..  well  a.->  a  hi;;hei  levi  1  of  naval  a.r- 
rraft  ma:;U''nance 

But  additional  lriin.s[Hirt  is  not  enough 
for  quick  flexibility  I  am  ncommend- 
xu",  $2,10  million  m  new  obligational  au- 
thority for  increased  piocurement  of 
such  items  r;s  helicopters,  rifles,  modern 
noniiuclear  weapons,  electro;iics  and 
communications  equipm'*nt.  Improved 
ammunition  for  artillery  and  infantry 
weapons  and  tori>edois  .Some  impor- 
tant new  advances  in  ammunition  and 
bombs  can  make  a  sizable  qualitative 
r.imp  in  our  limited  war  capabilities 

I)  I:;c:exse<l  nonnuclear  capacities  of 
f!t;hier  aircraft  Manned  aircraft  w  ill  be 
needed  even  durintz  the  1965-7,5  mi.s.silc 
era  for  var.ou .  hmiteti  war  missions 
Target  recogiution.  d>stniction  of  all 
ty[)cs  of  taru'ets  w h*'n  extreme  accuracy 
is  required  and  the  control  of  airspace 
over  enemy  territory  will  all  continue  to 
bo  tasks  h^  St  performed  by  manned  «ir- 
ci  ,i!i 

ExpectiHi  phaseout  of  Navy  and  Air 
Force  P.ul-.ters  by  Ijfi.'j  toi  ether  with  re- 
dii'cd  numlxis  and  mcieasini.;  ob- 
.solesrence  of  th.e  lemaining  aircraft. 
i!..ike  nece.s.sary  thr*  development  of  an 
advanced  tactical  fighter  emphasizing 
no!:nu Tear  (  apabiliMes.  I  am  rt^quest- 
in  ■  ;46  millii  n  m  new  obli  ritional  au- 
tho:ily  for  this  pu;  po.je. 

M'^anwhiii-  1  am  recommending'  S25 
m.il  on  in  nen  t-blmational  authority  lor 
the  mod.fir  .itKjii  of  the  r-105  tactical 
fls  hier  to  improve  its  capability  to  han- 
dle coiuentionally  urmed  ordnance 
item.,  and  to  Increase  it.^  suitability  for 
airstrips  of  all  types  of  arcis 

E  Increased  persrjnnel.  trainm,'-'.  and 
readine.ss  for  conventional  forces.  I  am 
re<ommendin.'^  $39  million  in  new  obli- 
tiational  authority  for  increases  m  Army 
prr.sonntl  strength  to  expand  guerrilla 
warfare  uniLs  and  round  out  other  exist- 
ing units,  and  an  increase  in  tlie  Marine 
Corps  to  brint4  it  up  closer  to  autlioiized 
strengtli  levels      'In  addition,  personnel 
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is  being  added  to  the  Navy  for  Polaris 
crews,  and  to  the  Air  Force  for  the 
['round  alert  expansion.)  The  sum  of 
t  hese  personnel  additions  is  13,000  men. 
I  am  also  recommending  $25  million  ad- 
(htional  in  new  obligational  authority 
for  pay  of  retired  pers<mnel  of  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

But  more  personnel  alone  Is  not 
enough.  I  am  recommending  an  addi- 
tional S65  million  in  new  obligational 
authority  for  increased  readiness  train- 
ing of  Army  and  Air  Force  units.  These 
funds  will  provide  for  additional  field 
training  and  mobility  exercises  for  the 
Army  and  test  exercises  for  the  com- 
posite air  strike  forces  and  MATS  unit. 
We  recogTiu:e  the  role  of  exercises  and 
deployment!;  In  demonstrating  to  our 
friends  and  opponents  our  ability  to  de- 
ploy forces  rapidly  in  a  crisis. 

IV.   aAVIMOC    MADE    POSSIBI.E  BT   PSOCKJESS 

The  elimination  of  waste*  duplication, 
and  outmoded  or  unjustifliible  expendi- 
ture items  from  the  Defense  budget  is  a 
long  and  arduous  undertaking,  resisted 
by  special  arguments  and  interests  from 
economic,  military,  technical,  and  other 
special  groups.  There  are  hundrrds  of 
w  ays.  most  of  them  with  some  merit,  for 
spending  billions  of  dollars  on  defovse; 
and  it  is  understandable  that  every  critic 
of  this  budgijt  will  have  a  strong  prefer- 
ence for  economy  on  some  expenditures 
other  than  those  that  affect  his  branch 
of  the  service,  or  his  plant,  or  his  com- 
munity. 

But  hard  decisions  must  be  made. 
Unn ceded  fticilities  or  projects  must  be 
phased  out  The  Defense  Establishment 
must  be  lean  and  fit,  efficient  and  eHec- 
tive,  always  adjusting  to  new  o{H>or- 
t unities  and  advances,  and  planning  for 
the  future.  The  national  interest  must 
be  weighed  against  special  or  local  in- 
terests; and  it  is  the  national  interest 
that  calls  ui)on  us  to  cut  our  losses  and 
cut  back  those  programs  in  which  a  very 
dim  promise  no  longer  Justifies  a  very 
large  cost. 

Specifically: 

1  Our  de<;ision  to  acquire  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  second-generation 
soUd-fuel  missiles  of  increased  invul- 
nerability tPoIaris  and  Minuteman)  en- 
ables us  to  eliminate  safely  the  last  two 
squadrons  of  Titan  originally  contem- 
plated. These  would  not  have  become 
operational  until  1964,  and  at  a  cost  of 
$270  million — a  cost  several  times  Uiat 
of  the  Minuteman  missiles  we  are  piu"- 
cha.sing  for  the  same  period  and  could 
increase  with  our  standby  facility.  $100 
million  in  the  1962  budget  can  be  saved 
by  this  adjustment. 

2  The  phaseout  of  a  number  of  B-47 
medium  bomber  wings  already  planned 
will  be  accelerated  to  provide  promptly 
the  trained  crews  required  for  the  ex- 
panded ground  alert  program.  (Fiscal 
1962  savings:  $35  million.) 

3  Additional  personnel  will  also  be 
made  available  by  the  immediate  phase- 
out  of  the  subsonic  Snark  airbreathlng 
lung -range  missile,  which  is  now  consid- 
ered obsolete  and  of  marginal  military 
value  in  view  of  ICBM  developments,  the 
Snarks  low  reliability  and  penetrability. 
the  lack  of  positive  control  over  its 
launchlngs,  iind  the  location  of  the  en- 
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tire  wing  at  an  unprotected  site.     (Fiscal 
1962  savings:  $7  million.) 

4.  The  acquired  missile  capability 
programed  by  this  message  also  makes 
unnecessary  and  economically  unjus- 
tifiable the  development  of  the  B-70 
Mach  3  manned  bomber  as  a  full  weap- 
ons system  at  this  time.  The  B-70 
would  not  become  available  in  opera- 
tional numbers  until  well  beyond  1965. 
By  that  time  we  expect  to  have  a  large 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, fully  tested  and  in  place,  as  well 
as  a  substantial  manned  bomber  force 
mostly  equipped  with  air-to-ground  mis- 
siles. In  view  of  the  extremely  high 
cost  of  the  B-70  system,  its  lesser  sur- 
vivability as  a  ground-ba.sed  system  and 
its  greater  vulnerability  in  the  air  com- 
pared to  mi.ssiles,  its  capabilities  as  a 
second  strike  system  do  not  appear  to 
have  sufficient  advantages  over  a  much 
less  expensive  missile,  or  even  a  B-52 
or  successor  bomber  equipped  with  Sky- 
bolt,  to  justify  a  request  in  fiscal  1962 
for  $358  million. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  there  are 
still  uncertainties  with  respect  to  the  op- 
erational characteristics  of  our  planned 
missile  force.  We  also  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  advantages  inherent 
in  a  controlled  force  of  manned  bomb- 
ers. To  preserve  the  option  of  devel- 
oping this  manned  bomber  weapon 
system,  if  we  should  later  determine 
such  a  system  is  required,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  B-70  program  be  carried 
forward  essentially  to  explore  the  prob- 
lems of  flying  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound  with  an  airframe  potentially 
useful  as  a  bomber,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  small  number  of  prototype 
aircraft  and  related  bomb -navigation 
systems.  We  should  also  explore  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  manned 
bomber  system  specifically  designed  to 
operate  in  an  envirorunent  in  which  both 
sides  have  large  ICBM  forces. 

Even  on  this  more  limited  basis,  the 
B-70  project  will  cost  $1.3  billion  be- 
fore it  is  completed  in  1967.  Approxi- 
mately $800  million  has  already  been 
provided.  $220  million  is  now  requested 
for  1962 — $138  million  less  than  the 
amount  included  in  the  January  budg- 
et— and  the  balance  will  be  required  in 
subsequent  years.  The  total  develop- 
ment program  which  I  am  recommend- 
ing will  cost  $1.4  billion  less  than  that 
previously  planned. 

5.  Nearly  15  years  and  about  $1  bil- 
lion have  been  devoted  to  the  attempted 
development  of  a  nuclear-powered  air- 
craft; but  the  possibility  of  achieving  a 
militarily  useful  aircraft  in  the  foresee- 
able future  is  still  very  remote.  The  Jan- 
uary budget  already  recommended  a  se- 
vere curtailment  of  this  project,  cutting 
the  level  of  effort  in  half  by  limiting  the 
scope  to  only  one  of  the  two  difTerent  en- 
gines under  development,  although  not 
indicating  which  one.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  reach  a  clean-cut  de- 
cision in  this  matter.  Transferring  the 
entire  subject  matter  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  budget  where  it  be- 
longs, as  a  nondefense  research  item,  we 
propose  to  terminate  development  effort 
on  both  approaches  on  the  nuclear 
powerplant,  comprising  reactor  and  en- 
gine, and  on  the  airframe;  but  to  carry 


forward  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  fields  of  high  temperature 
materials  and  high  performance  reac- 
tors, which  is  related  to  AEC's  broad  ob- 
jectives in  atomic  reactor  development 
including  some  work  at  the  present 
plants,  making  use  of  their  scientific 
teams.  This  will  save  an  additional  $35 
million  in  the  Defense  budget  for  fiscal 
1962  below  the  figure  previously  reduced 
in  January,  and  will  avoid  a  future  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  $1  billion,  which 
would  have  been  necessary  to  achieve 
finst  experimental  flight. 

6.  The  January  budget  did  not  include 
funds  for  the  continued  development  of 
the  Navy's  "Missileer"  fleet  defense  air- 
craft, but  funds  were  included  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  Eagle  mis- 
sile—designed for  use  by  the  Missileer— 
in  the  hope  that  it  could  be  adapted  for 
use  by  some  other  aircraft.  I  am  now 
advi:ied  that  no  such  alternative  use  is 
in  prospect;  and  I  have  directed  the 
cancellation  of  that  project,  with  a  sav- 
ing estimated  at  almost  $57  million  in 
1961  and  1962. 

7.  The  plan  to  install  Polaris  missiles 
on  the  cruiser  Long  Betich  has  been 
canceled.  For  effectiveness  in  a  nuclear 
war,  the  money  would  be  better  spent 
on  the  far  less  vulnerable  Polaris  sub- 
marines. In  a  limited  war,  the  cruiser's 
utUity  would  be  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  the  missiles.  (Savings  in  fiscal  1962- 
$58  million). 

8.  Finally,  technological  progress 
causes  obsolescence  not  only  in  military 
hardware  but  also  in  the  facilities  con- 
structed for  their  deployment.  We  must 
continually  review  our  nearly  7,000  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  light  of  our 
needs  now  and  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gency. Those  bases  and  iristallations 
which  are  no  longer  required  must  be 
inactivated,  and  disposed  of  where  fea- 
sible, and  I  have  so  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  has  already  taken 
steps  to  have  73  domestic  and  foreign 
installations  discontinued  as  excess  to 
our  needs  now  and  at  any  time  in  the 
future:  and  studies  are  continuing  now 
to  identify  additional  facilities  which  are 
surplus  tx)  our  requirements. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  cases 
these  actions  will  cause  hardships  to  the 
communities  and  individuals  Involved. 
We  cannot  permit  these  actions  to  be 
deferred;  but  the  Government  will  make 
every  practicable  effort  to  alienate  these 
hardships,  and  I  have  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  take  every  possible 
step  to  ease  the  diflBculties  for  those  dis- 
placed. But  it  is  difficult,  with  so  many 
defense  and  other  budgetary  demands,  to 
justify  support  of  military  installations, 
with  hiph  operating  and  payroll  costs 
and  property  values,  w  hich  are  no  longer 
required  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 
The  closing  of  excess  installations  over- 
seas will  in  many  cases  help  alleviate 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

No  net  savings  are  expected  to  be 
realized  in  1962  from  these  inactivations 
because  of  the  added  costs  involved  in 
closing,  and  no  reductions  in  the  1962 
budget  are  proposed  on  that  account. 
Substantial  savings,  approximately  $220 
million  per  year,  will  be  realized,  how- 
ever, in  subsequent  years. 
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<I  am  also  proposing  that  $320  miUiuii 
of  the  obllgational  authority  required  be 
provided  by  transfer  from  the  current 
balances  oi  working  capital  funds  in  the 
Defense  Department  • 

CONCLUSION 

Our  military  position  today  is  strong 
But  positive  action  must  be  taken  now  if 
we  are  to  have  the  kind  of  forces  we  will 
need  for  our  security  in  the  future  Our 
preparation  against  danijer  is  our  hope  of 
safety.  The  chanties  in  the  defense  pro- 
gram which  I  have  recommended  will 
greatly  enhance  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  p>erilous  years  which  he  ahead 
It  IS  not  pleasant  to  request  additional 
funds  at  this  time  for  national  security 
Our  interest,  as  I  have  emphasized,  lies 
in  peaceful  solutions,  in  reducing  tension, 
in  settling  disputes  at  the  conference 
table  and  not  on  the  battlefield  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  policies  will  help 
secure  these  ends.  I  commend  them  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 

Jo!iN  F    Kennedy 

The  Whiti  House,  March  28.  1961. 


SUBCOMMrrTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  OP  COMNHTTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr  Speakf^r.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  authorized  to  >it  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  object. on 


TREASURY       AND  PO.'^T       OFFICE 

DEPARTMENTS.  AND      THE     TAX 

COURT   OP   THE  UNITED    .STATE.s 

APPROPRIATION  BILL.   1962 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Housn  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  tht^ 
bill  <H.R.  5954 1  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Past  Office  De- 
partments, and  the  Ta.x  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  pending  that  motion.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Pillion),  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.    This  is  a  $5  billion  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll   N..    30] 

AlfortJ  Holineld  Shelley 

Bllloh  Kllgore  81ieppanl 

Brijoks   Lii  L!p-<<~oii)h  Sp«"iice 

Brice  VfclXjiU'iiKh  Tea^ue.  Tex 

Buckley  Mc.Swe«'ii  Thompson,  IM 

Cuhli;  McVey  Waiter 

CfUer  May  WiUlams 

Lhirno  Moulder  Will  is 

Pino  Powell  Wll.son    Calif 

FoKHny  Rabaut  Winitead 

CKKXlell  R.>h;vjti  Wrlxh: 

Harrison.  Va  R.x>.sevelt 

The     SPEAKER     pio     ternpose       Mi 
B.1GGS'       On   th:.-.  roUcall.  394   Members 
have  answered  to  their  nanuvs.  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  THE  TAX 
COL'RT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
APPROPRIATION   BILL,    1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teinpoic  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
!;entleman  from  Virginia  l  Mr    Gary) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  it- 
self into  the  Com  niltee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  >  H  R  5954  ' 
with  Mr.  Thorneerry  in  the  chair. 

By  unaninuni.s  con.sent.  the  first  read- 
iU':  of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  30  minutes. 

Mr  Chaiiman,  this  is  the  first  t.nie 
during  mv  15  years'  membership  on  this 
committee  that  I  ha\e  apiK-ared  before 
the  House  with  this  bill  without  the 
a.ssistance  of  my  highly  esteemed  friend, 
the  Honnrahl''  C  n\loii  Canfleld  foiriier 
Congre.ssman  from  New  Jersey.  We  have 
handled  this  bill  together  for  1 ')  years 
I  am  however,  most  grateful  for  Mr 
Canfield's  succes.sor  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Pillion  I  has  done 
a  nuigiiihcent  job  working  with  the  com- 
mittee this  year.  No  one  could  have 
b.'on  more  coopf>rative.  and  altogether 
we  had  an  excellent  cnmmittee  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  i  Mr  Otto  E. 
P.assman!.  who  is  my  chairman  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Tom 
Stked  .  the  gentli'Hian  from  North 
Carohna,  IMr  Her.nQ  Alex.ander  I .  the 
gentleman  from  Massachu.setts  i  Mr 
Silvio  O  Conte  l .  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Wii.mam  H 
MiLLiKEN.  Jr  '.  who  IS  the  new  member 
on  our  committee 

May  I  add  that  alfhough  t!ie  commit- 
tee per.sonnel  has  changed,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  its  unity.  We  pit-sent 
to  the  Hou.se  today  a  unanimous  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  this  has 
been  the  .second  largest  appropriation 
bill  to  face  the  Congress,  amounting  to 
approximately  $30  billion.  We  have, 
however,  cut  tins  bill  tins  year  over  $16 
billion;  therefore  we  have  cut  ourselves 
out  of  .second  place  Now.  I  hasten  to 
admit  that  that  cut  is  not  all  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayers.  We  have  trans- 
ferred from  this  bill  to  the  HEW  bill 
approximately  $16  billion  to  be  expended 
out  of  the  social  security   trust   funds. 


That  money  is  merely  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury.  Since  the  payments  out  of 
the  trust  funds  are  determined  by  tiie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  accordance  with  the  law ,  we 
thought  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
should  be  transferred  to  that  Depart- 
ment 

That  leaves  about  $14  billion  in  the 
present  bill  Of  that  amount,  however. 
$8  6  billion  is  for  i>ermanent  appropria- 
tions (ner  which  this  committ<'e  has  no 
control  whatever,  they  cannot  be 
changed  because  they  are  fixed  by  law 
Of  that  amount  the  largest  item  is  $8  5 
billion  for  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
Alth.ough  that  is  $400  million  less  than 
last  year,  it  is  still  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  ojx'ratKjn  of  the  Federal 
Government  m  1936,  which  was  just  25 
years  ago 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this 
startling  fact:  every  time  the  second 
hand  of  your  watch  makes  a  complete 
circle,  the  Federal  debt  increa.ses  $17  000 
for  interest  alone 

Intere.st  on  the  Federal  debt  today 
amounts  to  $17  000  every  minute  of  every 
day  and  niuht  during  the  year. 

Mr  r.HO.ciS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  now.  or  would  he  prefer 
to  vield  later'' 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
prtf.T  to  yif'.d  later  unle.ss  the  gentle- 
m  m  wants  to  ask  about  the  Interest 
Item 

Mr  GROS.-^;      Yes.  I  do 

Mr  GARY  I  am  flad  to  yield  to  the 
gentli'm.m 

Mr  GROSS  The  committee  cut  the 
appropriation  for  the  interest  payment 
on  the  Federal  debt:  did  it  nof 

Mr  G.\RY.  We  did  not  cut  it  The 
e-timate  this  year  is  lower  than  it  was 
last  year.  We  have  no  control  over  it 
Whatever  the  intercut  is  we  have  to  pay 
If  Hut  the  Trea.^ury  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  interest  will  be  $400  mil- 
lion less  next  year  than  it  was  this  year 
because  of  more  favorable  interest  rates 

Mr  GROS.S  It  IS  because  of  more 
favorabl'-  interest  rates'.' 

Mr   GARY      lliat  is  right 

Mr  GROSS  But  you  are  looking 
down  the  muzzle  now  of  more  deficit 
spending:  are  you  nof  In  other  words, 
the  Treasury  is  out  now  to  float  a  bor- 
rowing of  $3  6  billion  or  S3  8  billion 
How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  make 
tht  -e  figures  coincide''  Are  you  comun: 
m  with  a  deficiency  approjiriation  for 
this  purpo.se' 

Mr  GARY.  No  The  interest  rates 
are  .so  much  lower  that  they  estimate 
they  can  finance  the  Federal  debt  next 
year  for  $400  million  less  than  it  cost 
during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr  GROSS  Even  m  the  face  of  the 
new  borrowings  that  are  just  about  to 
take  place? 

Mr  GARY.  Yes;  that  is  their  esti- 
mate. Tliat  IS  an  estimate  we  have  not 
touched  because  we  do  not  control  tho.<^e 
expenditures.  They  are  permanent  ap- 
propriations and  whatever  the  interest 
amounts  to  the  Treasury  has  to  pay. 

The  appropriations  that  do  come  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  this  committee  are 
for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  de- 
partments.    This      committee      recom- 
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mends  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $5,281.- 
865,000  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  $438,731,000  over 
the  1961  aiipropriations,  but  it  Is  a  cut 
in  the  budget  requests  of  $89,936.000 — 
approximately  $90  million.  Of  the 
M  3  8, 73 1.000  increase  approximately 
5314.049.000  is  for  the  pay  increase  and 
the  health  benefits  enacted  by  the  Con- 
Mess  last  .'^ssion.  The  actual  increase 
over  1961  is  $124,682,000  excluding  those 
t  AO  Hems. 

For  the  Treasury  Department  our  com- 
I  Ml  tee  recommends  $911,615,000.  That 
1^  $77,546,000  more  than  for  the  present 
year  but  $:;4,316,000  less  than  the  1962 
budget  request.  Of  this  $77.5  million  in- 
ciease  $34,700,000  is  for  the  pay  increase 
and  health  benefits.  The  increase  for 
i>|)erations  is  $43,230,000. 

Our  report  covers  very  clearly  each 
separate  division  of  the  Treasui-y  and 
Post  Office  Departments.  I  shall  not 
touch  them  all  because  there  are  only 
everal  in  which  there  are  any  unusual 
features  but  they  are  all  outlined  in  the 
I'lwrt  which  the  committee  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

In  the  oflflce  of  the  Secretary  there  is 
an  increas<?.  The  committee  recom- 
mends $4  million  for  that  offlce.  That 
1.  an  increase  of  $615,000  over  1961.  It 
IS  a  reduction  of  $233,000  from  the  esti- 
mate for  1962.  Of  the  increase  $191,000 
IS  for  the  pay  increase  and  health 
benefits. 

The  new  administration,  let  mc  say, 
!  etjuested  an  increase  of  $478,000  for  this 
Item  over  tlie  amount  requested  by  the 
pievious  administration.  The  previous 
administration  had  asked  for  17  addi- 
tional personnel.  The  new  administra- 
tion said  that  they  had  found  that  the 
tax  study  staff  is  inadequate.  Therefore, 
they  requested  60  new  per8<MUiel  largely 
for  tax  studies.  Our  committee  agreed 
;  hat  some  increase  for  this  purpose  was 
uistifled  but  we  felt  that  an  increase  of 
tiO  at  one  time  was  rather  large  and 
therefore  recommended  about  half  of  the 
increase  requeeted,  or  approximately  30 
additional  personnel  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  no  addi- 
lonal  funds  other  than  those  necessary 
:or  the  pay  increase  were  requested  and 
none  were  granted. 

In   the  Division  of  Disbursement   we 

allowed    an    increase    of    $2,300,000.    of 

^hich  the  pay  increase  is  $638,000,  but 

we  cut  the  estimate  $600,000.     The  rea- 

on  for  that  increase  is  the  tremendous 

icrease  in  the  number  of  checks  that 

the  Division  has  to  disburse  at  the  pres- 

'  lit  time. 

On  the  Buieau  of  the  Public  Debt. 
there  has  been  very  little  chanc:e  over 
tile  pay  increase  and  health  benefits. 
hich  amounted  to  $1,111,000.  We 
.;i;  )wed  an  increase  over  1960  of  only 
>1  150.000.  We  cut  the  request  $200.00$ 
ind  gave  them  just  about  their  previous 
year's  appropriation  with  the  automatic 
l>ay  increase. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
•  oms.  This  is  one  of  the  more  Important 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department.  We 
recommend  for  that  Bureau  $62.6M.> 
000,  an  increase  over  1961  of  $8,430,000, 
but  of  that  $3,766,300  is  for  the  pay  in- 


crease and  health  benefits.  We  cut  the 
request  $750,000.  That  allows  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  200  ftdditional  person- 
nel, which  we  consider  very  important 
because  they  are  today  building  up  a 
large  backlog  of  appraisals.  This  is  a 
detriment  to  the  economy  of  the  country 
because  when  importers  bring  in  goods 
and  they  cannot  have  the  custom  duties 
immediately  determined,  they  are  handi- 
capped in  selling  those  goods  because 
they  do  not  know  what  to  add  for  the 
customs  duties. 

Although  we  allowed  200  additional 
employees,  and  a  .substantial  increase  in 
the  appropriation,   let   me   say   that   in 

1960  the  customs  collections  amounted 
to  $1,519,600,000,  which  wa.s  an  increase 
of  16.6  percent  over  1959.  Ihe  estimated 
collections  for  1961  are  $1.7  billion,  and 
the  estimated  collections  lor  1962  are 
$1,785  billion.  We  feel  quite  certain 
that  these  additional  employees  will 
bring  in  far  more  than  their  cost. 

Tlie  next  major  item  is  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  For  that  service  our 
committee  recommends  $440  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $52  miUion  over 

1961  and-  a  cut  of  $16,800,000.  Of  the 
$52  million  increa.se  allowed  over  1961, 
approximately  $26.7  million  is  for  pay 
increase  ar  d  health  bencfitf:. 

As  a  former  State  tax  administrator  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  this  House  in  my  desire 
for  a  fair  and  impartial  eniorcement  of 
our  tax  laws.  With  our  hi?h  taxes  to- 
day we  must  see  that  every  ane  pays  his 
just  share  of  the  burden,  otherwise  the 
burden  on  honest  taxpayers  who  have  to 
carry  his  part  and  theirs  toe  will  become 
unbearable.  Our  committee  believes  in 
proper  tax  enforcement. 

The  Congress  last  year  allowed  this 
Service  2,000  additional  employees  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  previous  ad- 
ministration asked  for  an  increase  in 
personnel  of  3,810  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  new  administration  upped 
that  to  4,57.S.  or  an  increase  of  765  over 
the  original  request. 

We  believe  it  is  impo.ssible  for  the  De- 
partment to  recruit  and  properly  train 
that  many  good  agents  in  1  year.    As  you 
are  aware  our  tax  laws  are  very  compli- 
cated.   Con.sequently.  auditors  and  field 
agents  who  check   the  returns  of  tax- 
payers, have  to  be  skilled  men  and  have 
to  be  specially  trained  for  that  task.    Of 
course,  the  Service  could  employ  10.000 
additional  employees,  but  they  would  not 
be  the  caliber  of  men  that  we  need  in 
the  tax  enforcement  service.     We  felt 
that  2,000  employees,  the  number  that 
we  allowed  last  year,  was  about  all  that 
they  could   properly   recruit   and   train 
during  the  year.    Therefore,  we  allowed 
2,000  additional  employees  for  the  next 
year  with  this  exception,  the  new  admin- 
istration proposes  to  coordinate  the  law- 
enforcement  program  so  that  the  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  work- 
ing together  in  order  to  break  up  out- 
lawry in  this  country.     We  approve  of 
that.     The  Treasury  Department  divi- 
sions  have   been   working   together   for 
years.    Customs,  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  are  all  law  en- 
forcement   agencies    working    together 
very  closely.    But  there  has  never  been 
any  coordination  of  their  activities  with 


the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  seeking  to  establish 
cooperation  with  the  Tieasury  Etepart- 
ment  enforcement  divisions.  We  felt 
that  was  highly  desirable.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  of  you  may  remember  that 
the  only  way  Al  Capone  was  ever  put 
behind  the  bars  was  on  a  prosecution  for 
evading  income  taxes.  Therefore,  we  did 
allow  a  request  for  $2,700,000  and  pro- 
vided for  183  additional  personnel  for 
that  particular  program  on  top  of  the 
2,000  otherw  ise  allowed.  We  believe  that 
under  this  recommendation  the  Depart- 
ment can  live  and  can  do  a  good  job. 

The  next  item  is  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics.    I   hope   every   Member  of   this 
Hou.-,e  will  read  the  testimony  concern- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Narcotics.    I  want  to 
say  to  you.  in  my  humble  judgment.  Dr. 
Anshnger.  the  head  of  that  Bureau  is  one 
of  the  ablest  administrators  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     He  is  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job.  and  he  is  doing  it  with  a 
comparatively  small  budget.    From  time 
to  time  the  Congress  itself  has  insisted 
that  he  build  up  his  enforcement  per- 
sonnel.    He:  says,  "No:   our  duty  is  to 
supervise   and   to  work   with   the  local 
agencies  and  help  them  enforce  the  law." 
But  his  chief  object  is  to  keep  ruu-coUcs 
from    coming    into    the    United   States. 
Now    let   me   tell  you   what   happened. 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  he  asked  us  for 
several  foreipn  agents.    We  allowed  them 
and  as  a  result  of  thase  additional  em- 
ployees, this  year  the  Bureau  made  one 
of  the  largest  seizures  of  heroin  that  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  Bureau.    And  do 
you  know  who  was  bringing  it  in?     It 
was    the    Guatemalan    Ambassador    to 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.    He  came 
into  thi.s  country,  arriving  in  New  York 
on  his  way  to  or  from  his  post.     Our 
local  agents  were  tipped  off  by  their  for- 
eign agents  abroad.    They  shadowed  him 
and  finally  arrested  him.     They  seized 
100  kilograms  of  pure  heroin.    The  value 
of  this  heroin  in  the  wholesale  market 
was  approximately  $1  million,  but  as  it 
would  be  diluted  and  sold  retail  at  $1  a 
shot,  the  heroin  would  he  worth  approxi- 
mately $26  million.    The  Government  to 
which  tliis  man  was  accredited  did  not 
attempt  to  defend  him.     He  was  given 
15  years  in  the  penitentiary,  which  he 
is  now  s€;rving. 

Mr.  GFtOSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Is  the  traffic  in  narcotics 
increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  trafBc  is  decreasing 
vei-y  substantially  except  in  two  States. 
Most  of  the  States  have  adopted  very 
severe  laws,  and  if  you  will  look  at  the 
statistics  in  the  hearings  you  will  find 
that  in  all  the  States  except  New  York 
and  California,  where  they  have  not 
adopted  the  more  severe  penalties,  the 
traffic  is  decreasing  very  materially.  The 
three  spots  in  the  United  States  today 
where  the  sale  of  narcotics  is  most 
alarming  are  New  York  City.  California, 
and  Chicago.  In  those  areas  they  are 
not  showing  as  much  improvement  as 
we  would  like,  but  I  understand  in  both 
New  Yoric  and  California  the  authorities 
are  studying  their  laws,  and  we  hope 
they  will  enact  laws  with  stifTer  penal- 
ties. 
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But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  decrease 
in  the  number  of  juvenile  addicts.  This 
has  been  most  gratifying  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that,  but  it  is  disappoint- 
ing that  New  York  State  is  not  doing 
what  apparently  it  ought  to  do  to  con- 
trol this  traffic. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  us  because  New 
York  State  has  not  adopted  a  law  with 
sufficiently  severe  penalties.  New  Jer- 
sey adopted  very  severe  ponalties  and 
apparently  the  narcotics  peddlers  left 
New  Jersey  and  went  over  into  New 
York.  New  Jersey  shows  a  very  marked 
improvement.  The  situation  in  New 
York  is  not  improving  as  it  should. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr    Chai:-man.  will  thr 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.     I  yield 
Mr.  CONTE.     In  an.swei   to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr 
Chairman,  the  addiction  prior  to  World 
War  I  was  1  to  about  400:  presently  the 
addiction  is  1  to  4,000 

Mr.  GARY.  The  results  have  been 
very  gratifying  and  and  the  Bureau  is 
doing  a  magnificent  service. 

For  the  U.S.  Secret  Sorvicc  our  com- 
mittee recommends  $4,700  OOO,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $573,000  and  u  cut  of 
$200,000.  Of  the  increase  $281,000  i.s  for 
pay    increases   and    health    benefits 

Let  me  say  this,  the  committee,  in  the 
15  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  it.  has 
never  cut  1  penny  that  was  requested 
for  the  protection  of  the  President  and 
his  family.  We  feel  that  the  Secret 
Service  should  be  able  adrquately  to 
protect  them,  and  when  thry  make  a  re- 
quest we  grant  It. 

There  was  a  request  for  new  anents 
They  will  be  used  in  breaking'  uji  coun- 
terfeiting, which  is  increasing  ver\'  rap- 
idly in  this  counto'  We  have  granted 
exactly  what  they  requested  for  the 
President's  protection  and  al.'^o  for  the 
White  House  Police  force  The  com- 
mittee made  no  change  in  those  items 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  there  is  a 
slight  increase  over  1961,  but  a  cut  of 
$350,000.  The  increase  wa,s  nece.ssary 
because  of  the  demand  for  more  corns. 
With  the  increase  in  sales  taxes  through- 
out the  country  therp  i.s  a  greater  de- 
mand for  pennies  and  this  increa.se  is 
to  provide  for  additional  coinage  that 
is  needed  at  the  present  time 

Next  is  the  U.S  Coast  Guard,  There 
we  recommend  $208  million  for  the  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard,  an 
increase  of  $3  million  over  1961.  but  a 
cut  in  the  estimates  of  $4.5  million.  The 
committee  has  rccommendtxl  about  one- 
half  of  the  increased  personnel  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  MONAGAN  Mr  Chairman,  in 
Connecticut  there  has  been  some  feeling 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Coast 
Guard  facilities  at  the  Academy  have  not 
been  adequately  served.  Having  talked 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  realize 
that  he  and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee have  some  thoughts  on  this  subject. 
The  American  Legion  and  its  command- 


er. Edward  Lynch,  and  other  groups 
throughout  the  State,  have  been  inter- 
ested in  a  program  of  capital  improve- 
ments, I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man make  a  statement  in  reference  to 
that. 

Mr  GARY  I  may  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  thoughts  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut  are  not  without  foundation. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  one 
of  the  most  economically  opt-tated  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  If  the  other 
b:anche.s  of  the  stTvuc  -and  the  Coast 
Guard  is  a  bianch  of  the  national  de- 
ftiLse — were  operated  as  economically 
as  the  Coast  Guard  wc  would  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  rountry  lh»Me 
has  been  a  tendencv  to  hold  back  some 
of  the  improvements  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  i)ut  the  ^it'iitleman  will 
remember  that  2  years  a^o  wt-  api)ro- 
priated  $2  million  fi)r  ,i  new  doiini- 
tory  which  was  .irtatly  ncfded  That 
d(.)imuory  lias  been  completrd  Our 
committef  visited  the  Academy  on 
February  24  to  see  what  had  bt-cn  dont-. 
<inu  to  appraise  the  lU't-ds  'Ilutt  dormi- 
tory has  ju-^t  been  completed  and  is  now 
in  operation. 

Last  year  reali/inu;  theie  wero  .some 
iipc.^-^vary  char.ges  that  oucht  to  be  made, 
th.e  committee  appropriattnl  $20  000  for 
a  survey  of  the.se  needs  A  survey  has 
been  made  and  a  long-range  plan  has 
been  reconimende<)  The  committee  this 
year  has  recomniendtxl  $1  6  million  as 
an  initial  e.xpenditure  on  this  lonii-rarve 
plan  This  SI  6  million  is  for  an  enlisted 
men  s  barracks,  but  it  will  also  provide 
additional  cla.ssroums  and  some  enlarge- 
ment of  hospital  facilities  which  are 
preatly  needed  The  Coast  Guard 
thoimht  these  were  tlie  mo.Nt  desperately 
nf'pded  improvements  Tl:e  committee 
IS  impressed  with  tlie  survey  and  I  think 
in  the  mam  we  will  approve  the  plan 
We  will  follow  It  in  future  years  as  a 
guide  to  additional  appropriations  for 
the  Coast  CJuard  Academy. 

Mr  M(1NAGAN  Tliere  is  a  long- 
ranye  plan  of  capital  improvements  and 
this  $1  6  million  is  a  part  of  that  plan'' 
Mr  GAF^Y  That  is  correct 
Mr  M(  )NAGAN.  Them  has  been 
mention  made  of  the  dock  facilities,  as 
the  Kentleman  rrali/rs  May  I  ask  if 
that  imr^rovement  has  also  been  included 
m  the  loiv.;-rarme  plan'' 

Mr.  GARY  That  is  imludeil  m  the 
long-range  plan  but  some  additional 
property  has  to  be  acquired  before  that 
can  be  put  into  effect  ."-o  even  if  we 
appropriated  the  money  t-Kiay,  work 
could  not  be  started  until  after  they  have 
acquired  this  additional  property  which 
IS  owned  bv  tlie  city  as  part  of  a  pari: 
It  will  take  a  little  time  to  acquire  that 
property 

Mr  MONAGAN  This  is  a  very  in- 
telligent approach,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  foi-  tlvir 
consideration 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILIJER  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  GARY  I  yield  to  th.e  gep.Meman 
from  California 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  As 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visit^'rs  for 
two  terms  now  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  I  want  to  con^-ratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  foresight  of  the  com- 


nntu^e    in    negotiating    this    long-range 

plan 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  recognizes 
that  the  $2  million  was  necessary  to  re- 
place these  ban  acks  that  were  flretraps 
He  also  remembers  that  the  $2  million 
w  as  put  in  on  the  floor  some  6  years  ago 
The  Coi'.st  Guard,  unfortunately.  ha.s 
been  .sort  of  an  orphan,  and  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  besides  the  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  w  ill  exercise  control  over  it  and 
that  It  now  has  the  arms  of  the  commit- 
tee wrapped  around  it  And.  I  am  sure 
that  this  m-yrar  prouram  that  will  cost 
aix)ut  ?16  million  is  on  its  way,  and  I 
want  to  expre.ss  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr  GARY  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  treated  as  a  redheaded  stepchild 
lather  than  an  orphan.  We  have  not 
i.een  as  kind  to  them  as  we  would  have 
been  to  an  orphan 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  And  you 
and  I  can  make  corrections  from  now  on 
out 

Mr  GARY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Now.  on  the  acquisition  and  construc- 
tion pro^•ram  we  have  recommended 
S39  million,  which  is  a  $9  million  in- 
crease o\er  1961.  but  a  cut  of  $10.333, 000 
in  the  revised  estimate  Let  me  say  that 
the  new  admmistratum  did  revi.se  this 
Item  upward  We  allowed  $2  5  million 
iiicnase  over  the  request  of  the  previous 
administration,  but  we  leel  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose  have  been 
rather  niggardly  in  the  past,  and  we  be- 
lieve then  facilities  du  need  replace- 
nii  :.ts    and    improvements. 

On  tJie  retired  pay  and  reserve  train- 
ing, we  allowed  substantially  what  was 
requested 

Now  we  come  to  the  Post  Office  In  the 
Post  OfTice  we  allowed  under  Admin- 
istration, regional  operation,  and  le- 
.search  $8L  million,  which  is  an  mcrea.se 
of  S8  7  million  over  1961  but  a  cut  of 
$6  8  million.  The  pay  increase  and 
health  b<»nefit6  amount  to  $5,333,000 
The  estimaU-  for  1962  includes  $8,767  000 
for  activities  previously  carried  under 
■Modernization  and  improvement's  of 
buildinns  and  equipment  "  That  is  just 
a  budget  structure  change  But.  we  have 
cut  this  Item  S6  8  million,  and  I  will  dis- 
cuss that  just  briefly  m  a  few  moments. 

For  operations  we  have  recommended 
S3  43-t  million,  which  is  an  increase  of 
.S316  5  million  over  1961  but  a  cut  of  S18 
million  Of  that  $316  5  million  increa.se. 
S273  million  i.s  for  pay  increa.se  and 
health   bt'nefits 

It  ha.s  been  amazing  to  tin  committee 
the  way  the  volume  of  the  Post  Office 
has  continued  to  increase.  Durinji  the 
war  It  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
We  thought  surely  after  the  war  was 
over  It  would  start  to  go  down,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  volume  has  increased 
every  year  since  the  war.  And.  frankly, 
;vs  the  volume  increases,  they  have  to 
have  more  money  for  o{)erations  We 
have  participated  in  a  guessing  game 
with  the  Post  (jfBce  Department  as  to 
volume  of  mail  and  money  needs.  Last 
year  they  estimated  the  volume  increase 
at  52  percent  over  the  previous  year 
Our  committee   estimated   3.2.   and  om- 
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estimate  was  almost  identical  with  ♦ihe 
actual  volume  increase,  so  the  appro- 
priations we  made  were  adequate.  This 
year  the  Department  estimated  a  volume 
increase  of  3.8  percent.  It  is  only  run- 
ning now  2.9  percent,  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  it  to  increase.  We  think  that 
with  the  recession,  if  anything,  it  should 
i:o  down  below  that,  but  we  have  allowed 
2  9.  and  the  cut  in  these  operations  are 
based  upon  the  different  volimie  over 
(  stimates. 

The  new  administration  requested  a 
decrease  of  $12  million  in  the  transpor- 
tation appropriation.  We  cut  it  $3,600,- 
000  more.  We  thought  it  could  stand 
that  cut. 

In  facilities  our  present  appropriation 
is  $168  million.  The  estimate  for  1962 
was  $167,700,000.  We  recommend  $152,- 
500.000  which  is  a  decrease  of  $15,500,000. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  feel  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  going  too  fast 
in  its  rental  program.  They  plan  next 
year  to  occupy  1,762  newly  constructed 
or  remodeled  leased  facilities  with  a  rent 
and  lease  program  amounting  to  $79.- 
106.000.  an  increase  of  $16,556,000  over 
1961,  We  thought  that  was  too  much 
of  an  increase  in  these  rentals  and  we 
also  thought  that  some  of  the  other  fa- 
cilities could  be  reduced  to  some  extent. 
Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  AVERY.  With  respect  to  the  fa- 
cilities program  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, for  offices  that  have  already 
been  authorized,  will  this  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  offices  being  built  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  or  was  this  figure  sub- 
mitted for  a  projected  program? 

Mr  GARY.  This  figure  was  sub- 
mitted for  a  projected  program  during 
the  next  year.  How  many  of  those 
buildings  have  been  committed,  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  that  have  already  been 
committed.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Hut  this  w£is  for  the  construction  pro- 
uram  for  the  next  year.  I  daresay  some 
of  the  1.762  that  they  planned  have  been 
committed,  but  we  felt  that  with  cuts  in 
some  of  the  other  items — this  facilities 
appropriation  covers  more  than  the 
lental  program,  it  also  covers  vehicles 
and  various  other  items  of  the  Post  Office 
i:)epartment — we  felt  that  our  cut  was  a 
\ery  reasonable  one.  While  it  will  cut 
back  some  on  the  proposed  rental  pro- 
gram we  do  not  believe  anybody  will  be 
hurt  by  it, 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t  entleman  yield  further? 
Mr  GARY.  I  yield. 
Mr  AVERY,  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  would  be  somewhat  inconsistent 
V  ith  the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the 
i 'resent  administration  of  using  the  Post 
Otiice  construction  program  as  one 
means  of  alleviating  the  so-called 
I  eoession? 

Mr  GARY.  We  feel  that  in  this 
rental  program  they  have  gone  too  far 
ni  a  great  many  instances.  They  have 
built  so  rapidly,  costs  were  not  checked 
as  closely  as  they  might  have  been 
checked,  and  therefore  It  was  costing 
the  Government  a  great  deal  more  than 
It  should  have  cost.  We  are  trying  to 
bring  the  program  within  proper  bounds, 


so  that  we  can  get  an  economical  rental 
construction  program. 

Mr.  AVERY.  But  the  committee  had 
no  intention  of  this  having  a  retroactive 
effect  by  terminating  construction  that 
has  been  authorized  and  anticipated? 

Mr.  GARY.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.    GARY.      We    now    come    to    the 
plant    and    equipment    account.      This 
now  includes  a  large  part  of  the  modern- 
ization program  which  started  with  this 
committee.    I  well  remember  about  12  or 
15  years  ago.  .shortly  after  I  became  a 
member  of  this  committee.  I  was  out  in 
one  of   our   large   cities   and   they   took 
me  up  on  a  platform  and  showed  me  how 
the   people   down   below   were   standing 
around    tables    handling    the    mail    by 
hand.     They  said  that  that  is  the  way 
we  have  been  doing  this  job  for  45  years. 
and  my  reply  was  that  if  that  is  true 
then  you  are  25  years  behind  the  times 
becau.se    anybody    doing    a    mechanical 
job  today  the  same  way  he  did  it  45  years 
ago  is  certainly  behind  the  times.     We 
felt  that  there  had  been  so  many  im- 
provements in  mechanical  devices  that 
we  suggested  and  in  fact  insisted  at  that 
time   that  they  start  a  Department  of 
Modernization  and  Research.     We  have 
been    increasing    the    appropriation    for 
that  purpose  every  year  very  substan- 
tially.   Finally,  last  year  the  Postmaster 
General  came  in  and  began  to  talk  about 
bouncing  mail  off  the  moon.     We  were 
far  more  interested  in  having  the  mail 
transported   and   delivered   quickly  and 
economically  here  on  earth  than  we  were 
in    bouncing   it    around    in   the   strato- 
sphere.   In  our  judgment,  that  is  not  the 
fimction  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
We   felt  therefore   that  it  was  time   to 
start  an  investigation  of  this  moderniza- 
tion program  and  we  did. 

During  the  summer  we  had  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
make  an  investigation.  They  reported 
to  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  on 
this  program.  The  report  contained 
criticisms  of  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Just  to  give  you  one  item,  on  the 
facsimile  mail  program  we  had  spent 
$4,500,000  trying  to  transmit  facsimile 
mail  over  the  wires  without  opening  the 
letters  so  that  the  mail  could  not  be 
read  by  any  person  en  route.  Various 
commercial  companies  had  been  experi- 
menting with  this  facsimile  transmis- 
sion for  many  years.  The  new  adminis- 
tration feels  that  if  we  get  into  that 
program  at  all  we  are  going  to  be  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprise  which  Is 
now  in  the  field.  Therefore,  they  have 
abandoned  the  program  entirely,  and 
they  say  we  are  not  going  into  it  any 
further.  By  so  doing,  therefore,  the  $4.5 
million  that  has  already  been  spent  on 
that  program  is  a  total  loss. 

In  the  staff  report  there  was  very 
severe  criticism  of  the  so-called  Turn- 
key project  at  Providence.  R.I.  Our 
committee,  not  willing  to  rely  on 
secondhand  information  entirely,  vis- 
ited the  Turnkey  project  at  Providence 
on  February  24.  We  were  greatly 
shocked  with  what  we  found  there. 

To  begin  with,  we  had  been  told  that 
this  operation  was  going  to  be  com- 
pletely automatic.    It  is  not  completely 


automatic.  We  were  told  that  it  would 
serve  the  Providence  area  and  81  other 
post  offices.  It  is  serving  only  the  one 
post  office  in  Providence.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  laboratory  for 
future  experiments.  There  are  serious 
limitations  on  it  for  that  purpose. 

We  found  that  the  machines  that  are 
being  used  there,  the  culling  machines 
and  various  other  machines,  were  made 
by  foreign  subsidiaries  of  the  Interna- 
tional Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
These  machines  were  manufactured  in 
Belgium  and  Germany  and  brought  into 
this  countiy.  Although  we  have  spent 
$2,500,000  with  the  Burroughs  Co. 
to  produce  a  similar  machine  for  use  in 
other  post  offices,  that  machine  is  not 
used,  but  instead  these  machines  were 
imported  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 
Notwithstanding  the  grossly  excessive 
cost,  which  I  will  give  you  in  a  few 
minutes,  it  requires  234  more  people  to 
operate  the  post  office  today  than  it  did 
before. 

Touching  the  costs,  we  have  agreed 
to  pay  Intelex  Systems  Inc.,  the  con- 
tracting company,  a  yearly  rental  for 
that  post  office — and  mind  you  this  is 
a  city  of  275,000 — of  $1,500,000.  They 
agree  to  maintain  the  plant  and  the 
machinery— not  the  operations— the  op- 
erations are  handled  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  But  they  agree  to  main- 
tain the  plant  and  the  machinei-y,  and 
we  agree  to  reimburse  them  for  the 
maintenance  costs  which  are  estimated 
at  S900.000  a  year.  So  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  obligated  to  pay  approximately 
$2,400,000  a  year  for  that  one  Post  Of- 
fice for  a  total  of  20  years,  which  will 
make  the  total  cost  $48  million  over  the 
period.  If  we  are  going  to  place  a  post 
office  of  that  kind  in  every  citv  in  the 
United  States  with  275.000  inhabitants, 
pray  tell  me,  Where  are  we  going  to 
wind  up?  We  think  the  costs  are  wholly 
unreasonable.  Our  investigations  of  this 
project  are  not  yet  completed.  We  have 
had  a  second  staff  report  submitted  and 
we  plan  in  time  to  hold  hearings  and 
to  go  into  it  very  fully. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired 

Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary]  and  members  of  his 
distinguished  and  hard-working  sub- 
committee for  their  excellent  report  on 
Coast  Guard  appropriations.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee supports  a  program  to  upgrade 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  facilities. 

We  of  Connecticut  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  in  years  past  over 
the  deterioration  of  the  physical  plant 
at  New  London.  Reports  of  the  Con- 
gressional Boards  of  Visitors  at  this  fine 
institution  give  weight  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  understand 
how  we  can  continue  to  ignore  this 
vital  service,  and  make  it  a  stepchild 
while  we  appropriate  large  sums  for  the 
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upkeep  and  construction  at  other  serv- 
ice academies.  I  do  not  believe  lhi£ 
situation  actually  reflects  the  will  of 
Con^reaa,  or  the  general  high  esteem 
with  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  held  by 
our  citizenry. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
never  been  held  up  and  chastized  by 
Members  of  Congre.ss  frr  wasteful  use 
of  appropriated  funds.  Nor  m  my  recol- 
lection have  any  chaiges  been  leveled 
against  this  service  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  went  about  its  assigned  dut.ie.'^ 

I  think  that  rather  it  has  been  proved 
that  this  service  has  done  it.s  work  with 
dedication  and  perseverance  They 
have  done  their  work  with  pride  and  in 
silence.  They  have  spent  more  time  m 
devising  new  ways  of  service  to  the 
American  people  than  in  trumpeting 
their  accomplishments.  Their  public 
relations  are  excellent,  for  the  simple 
reason  they  have  proved  by  service  what 
others  may  be  prone  to  shout  from  the 
treetops. 

It  is  high  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congress  recognize  the  excellent  service 
rendered  to  America  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  A  tangible  method  of  such 
recognition  would  be  a  general  uplift- 
ing of  the  status  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy.  By  appropriating  fuiid.s  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  com- 
pleted study  on  needed  unprovenient.s. 
with  all  possible  haste,  we  perform  a 
valuable  seiTice  to  America. 

I  repeat,  I  feel  we  have  made  a  .step 
in  the  right  direction  in  p/oviding  funds 
for  new  Academy  construction.  I  hope 
that  next  year  we  can  see  even  greater 
strides  made  toward  completion  of  tiie 
construction  program  needed  there. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  anyone  U^ 
add  substance  to  the  comprehensive 
summation  given  to  you  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia    !Mr    GaryI. 

No  member  of  the  subcommittee 
would  claim  this  bill  to  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical or  the  most  adequate  appro- 
priation bill  to  be  presenu-d  to  this 
House.  However,  it  is  a  reasonably  good 
bill. 

There  are  two  items  in  the  Treasur%' 
operations  that  deserve  the  particular 
attention  of  this  House. 
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As  of  January  1.  1961.  the  gross  pub- 
lic debt  was  $290  billion.  The  budget 
estimates  carry  an  item  of  $8  5  billion 
for  the  pasrment  of  interest  on  iius  debt 
The  interest  fur  the  previous  year  was 
$8.9  billion.  It  IS  gratifying  to  note 
this  prospective  saving  of  $400  million 
on  interest  payments.  A  brief  review  of 
the  management  of  our  public  debt  is 
warranted  at  this  time 

Congress  will  soon  consider  a  bill  to. 
again.  Increase  our  debt  limit.  Before 
the  expiration  of  this  Congress,  it  will 
probably,  again,  be  called  upon  to  in- 
crease the  Interest  rate  limitation  of  4'.. 
percent  on  bonds  having  a  maturity  in 
excess  of  5  years. 

Permit  me  to  give  the  makeup  of  our 
$290  billion  public  debt:  $190  billion  is 
in  marketable  securities;  $50  billion  is 
in  special  trust  funds,  such  as  social  se- 
curity, retirement,  and  unemployment 
funds;  $50  billion  is  in  savings  bonds  that 
are  redeemable  in  60  days     Of  the  $190 


billion  in  marketable  securities.  $67  bil- 
lion IS  due  and  payable  this  year,  1961, 
and  $33  billion  is  due  and  payable  in 
1962.  The  combuied  2-year  total  of 
debt  maturity  is  tiie  staggering  sum  of 
$100  billion  To  tins  huge  habiiity  we 
must  add  Uie  potential  liability  of  $.iO 
billion  ill  savings  bonds  that  are  rr- 
deemable  in  60  days 

This  IS  a  most  uaheaithy  and  danger- 
ous condition. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  t.M..t  our  cur- 
rency is  the  re-stive  and  the  rnuiietary 
medium  for  practically  all  trade  m  ihf 
free  workl.  Our  dollar,  like  Cat-sar  .-> 
wife,  must  remain  above  .■iU-spicion 

Due  to  a  unique  d  mbination  of  cir- 
cumstances, there  us  a  market  today  fur 
20-  to  30-year  rs  bonds  at  a  most  fa- 
vorable interest  rate  of  about  3  8  percent 

The  committee  stront;'.y  recommends 
that  the  Treasury  l>'parf ment  acerU-r- 
ate  Its  pr(>t;rani  to  len  'Mim  and  to  aver- 
aye  nut  our  public  debt  u\rr  a  period  of 
20  t  )  30  ye.irs.  The  prt-^ent  advance  re- 
funding prut  ram  of  the  Treasury  is  a 
step  in  the  ruht  dirtction  But,  a 
greater  effort  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary.  Thr  I'Tiglh*  ning  of  our  pub- 
lic debt  V.  ould  stabih/e  interest  cosU"^ 
improve  Fe<ieral  credit,  and  reino\e  oui 
Federal  borr.'Wint'  from  t.he  uncr- 
tamties  uf  the  money  market. 

INTKRNM      BEVE.NUt     SERVICE 

I  would  like  to  makf  one  more  rcfff- 
rnre  to  the  Treasury  nprr-\t:ons  'D\>- 
bud.-^n  contain"^  recommer.datlnii.';  for 
4  575  additionnl  employecN  in  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Si-rvire 

The  new  Cnmmr.=;innpr  Mr  Kaplan,  is 
a  most  capable  n-entlem  in  It  i5  his  con- 
t'  ntinn  that  a  iubstantial  increase  in  the 
a:id!ting  of  income  tax  returns  would 
result  in  greater  voluntary  compliance 

I  mirrht  ""ueee:  t  that  our  taxpayers  a.-c 
sufferincT  not  so  much  from  a  lack  of 
voluntary  compiinnce  as  they  are  from 
an  involuntan,-  inability  to  lay  This 
bill  allows  2.183  mw  fi;ll-time  employers 
in  ndduinn  to  a  substantial  mcrea.se  in 
temporary  employees.  It  is  estimated 
that  5  percent  of  all  returns  can  be 
audited  by  the  increased  staff  The  sub- 
committc':'  unanimously  anre'^d  that  the 
increa.sed  force  is  fully  adequate  for 
present  needs. 

Post  orn   e 

I  would  Lke  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  the  report  on  ih'.s  bill 
IS  .somewhat  misl.'aduu;  m  resp.'ct  to  the 
overall  l^ust  OtTice  approprmtion. 

It  shows  a  $3fil -million  Increase  over 
19(51  appropriations  It  leaves  out  of 
account  a  pending  supplemental  bill  of 
$2»)1  million. 

Most  of  this  increase  is  due  t>  the  wage 
increa.se  and  health  in.surance  costs. 

The  actual  increase  is  about  $100  mil- 
lion for  operations.  Tins  is  about  a  2'  ■- 
percent  increase  over  the  1961  expendi- 
tures. It  IS  expected  to  cover  additional 
employees  and  other  costs  involved  in  a 
projected  3-percent  mcrea.se  in  the  vol- 
ume of  mail. 

The  1962  budget  estimates  arc  ba-sed 
on  a  3  8-percent  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  mail  TTus  bill  reduces  the  budt:et 
estimates  by  $55  million  to  adjust  for  the 
committee  s  estimate  of  a  3-perccnt  vol- 
ume increase. 


The  modernization  program  of  the 
Post  CJtIice  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
dismal  failure  Everyone  recognizes  the 
netHj  in  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
increa.sed  productivity  and  better  service 
U)  the  public  Mechanization,  automa- 
tion, and  modernl/ation  can  produce 
thes<.-  benelits 

However,  the  modermzation  program 
was  111  conceived  It  is  overambitious 
It  has  been  incomp'^tently  managed 
I  he  moderni/atiun  can  be  divided  into 
two  categories  First,  research  and  de- 
velijpment,  :-nd  second,  mechanization 
and  .luloniation  (-f  new  and  old  post  of- 
hces. 

■  IJiKAK  II 

Research  ls  a  popular  slogan.  But  it 
ha.s  been  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
subcommittee. 

This  procram  lucks  coordination  and 
larks  practical  attainable  objectives 

For  example  In  tlie  past  2  month.v 
the  Post  Oilice  has  scrapi>ed  a  microwave 
contiact  with  the  IT  k  T.  Corp.  The 
$4  3  million  paul  out  m  far  is  a  compleii- 
lo.ss 

MCI  H*N:;'ATlnN     /*ND     ^UTOMATIOM 

We  have  spent  more  than  $100  million 
in  th"  pa5t  3  years  for  the  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation  of  our  post  offices 

I  have  n  )t  been  able  to  f\nd  one  po.st 
oflice  w'heie  niochani/atnm  has  had  a 
favorable  b'^neflt-cost  ratio. 

The  Piovidence,  R.I  ,  project  known  as 
Turnkey  is  a  ularing  example  of  waste 
in  this  area. 

This  post  office  was  constructed  by  the 
Inlelex  Systems,  Inc  ,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  IT  &  T  Corp,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $15  million. 

The  post  office  lease  provides  for  the 
payment  to  Lh"  Int«'lex  Corp.  of  $2  4 
million  per  year  for  a  period  of  20 
years— a  total  of  $48  million. 

1  he  area  served  is  about  the  same  as 
the  original  Providence  post  office 

Tlie    number    of    Federal    employees 
prior    to    the   mechanization   was    1,214 
Today,  there  are  1,448  Federal  employ- 
ees— an  mcrease  of  234  serving  substan- 
tially the  same  area. 

The  co6t  of  operation  in  the  old  post 
office  was  about  $8  million  per  year 
This  has  been  increas<xl  to  about  $9  mil- 
lion per  year. 

In  addition,  the  lease  cost  paid  to  the 
Intelex  Corp    i.s  $2  4  million  per  year 

The  Turnkey  project  is  a  mechanical 
monstrosity.  It  is  an  economic  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  lea.se  is  permeated  with  illegali- 
ties, irregularities,  misrepresentatiun. 
incompetence,  and  gross  negligence. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment U)  rescind  this  unconscionable  con- 
tract. 

ITBI  IL      SKKVUE 

The  budget  for  1962  contains  an  item 
of  $61  million  as  payment  for  public 
postal  services.  This  item  is  completely 
eliminated  from  the  i^ndmg  bill. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  being  urged 
to  submit  a  public  service  item  of  atxjut 
$300  million  based  upon  tlie  Postal  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1958. 

There  are  numerous  methods  for  com- 
puting and  ascertainmg  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic services.     The  broad  language  of  the 
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Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  requires  imple- 
mentation and  clarification. 

The  inclusion  of  large  sums  as  mere 
istimates  of  the  cost  of  public  service 
would  t>e  a  serious  mistake.  Such  action 
would  give  subsidized  mail  users  a  vested 
.merest  in  the  Government's  losses. 

It  would  legitimatize  present  subsi- 
dized mail  rates.  It  would  restrict  the 
iK)\ver  of  Congress  to  adequately  deal 
with  our  postal  deficit  of  about  $850  mil- 
lion per  year.  We  do  not  have  formula, 
..pproved  by  Congress,  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  costs  of  public  service. 

CONCLUSION 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  provides  sufBcient 
Uinds  for  both  the  Ti-easury  and  the 
I'osi  Office  Departments  to  operate  with- 
out the  need  of  supplemental  requests. 
The  funds  in  this  bill  should  produce, 
fust,  greater  and  better  service  to  the 
public;  second,  a  more  eflflcient  opera- 
tion in  both  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments;  third,  greater  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Ml .  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  BATES.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise whether  the  contract  with  I.T.  L  T. 
had  any  performance  specifications  in  It 
that  this  particular  machine  would  do  a 
certain  type  of  operation? 

Mr  PILLION.  Not  exactly,  but  the 
record  Is  replete  with  misrepresentations 
given  to  this  committee  as  to  what  it 
would  perform,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
niformation  given  to  us  by  the  ofBcers 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  must 
have  come  by  reason  of  negotiations 
with  the  Intelex  Corp.  We  have  no  di- 
rect assurance  from  the  Intelex  Corp.. 
but  the  Post  Office  officials,  for  Instance, 
told  as  that  it  would  serve  an  area  as 
great  as  Baltimore,  and  representations 
such  as  that,  of  course,  have  proven  not 
to  be  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Chainnan.  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  admit  that  I  did  not 
tret  to  read  the  hearings  on  this  bill  as 
closely  as  I  would  like,  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  he  testified  before  your 
committee,  held  out  no  hope  whatever 
for  a  reduction  in  the  Federal  debt  at 
this  time;  is  that  approximately  correct? 

Ml  PILLION,  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect 

Ml  GROSS.  And  the  committee  got 
no  assurance  that  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
tuie  there  would  be  a  reduction  In  the 
enormous  pubbc  debt;  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr  PILLION.  That  is  correct.  The 
Secretary  made  a  point  that  the  con- 
cern should  be  about  the  ratio  of  our 
iebt  to  the  overall  gross  national  prod- 
uct rather  than  looking  upon  it  as  an 
j^bsolute  debt.  He  related  it  to  the  in- 
come of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  you  did  increase 
the  appropriation  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt  by  what,  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  PILLION.    For  the  management. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  management  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt? 

Mr.  PILLION.     Yes. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Which  indicates  that 
they  anticipate  a  heavier  workload. 
What  other  justification  would  there  be 
for  an  increase  in  overhead  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  debt? 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  good  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  approximately 
correct? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Well,  I  am  hoping  that 
they  will  use  some  of  those  funds  for 
refinancing  the  Federal  debt  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Getting  it  in  long-term 
obligations? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  hope  that  will  be 
done.  I  cannot  understand  why  a 
greater  effort  has  not  been  made  along 
this  hne.  It  certainly  is  an  unhealthy 
situation  fiscally.  And.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  concerning 
our  debt.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
we  do  not  give  enough  attention  to.  and 
if  we  do  reach  a  point  in  our  economy 
where  there  is  a  restriction  of  credit. 
to  attempt  to  pay  $100  million  in  2  years 
should  be  of  very  serious  concern  to 
everyone  in  this  country. 

Mr.   GROSS.     If    we    now   go   into    a 
war.  what  is  the  situation  going  to  be? 
Mr.  PILLION.     Complete  runaway  in- 
flation, I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  a  very  informa- 
tive statement.  What  was  the  initial 
capital  investment  in  the  Turnkey  oper- 
ation? 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  total  figures?  Of 
course,  they  were  never  audited  by  the 
Post  Office  inspection  service  as  all  other 
items  as  these  are  audited.  This  was 
never  audited.  The  total  figure,  land 
and  leases,  is  based  upon  estimates,  not 
upon  actual  expenditures.  It  is  about 
$15  million. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  And  the  figure  after  20 
years  will  be  $48  million? 

Mr.  PILLION.  We  would  be  paying 
$48  million,  roughly,  but  the  costs  are 
getting  higher  and  higher  each  year. 
For  instance,  we  were  assui"ed  by  Mr. 
Barnard,  of  the  Department,  that  the 
local  taxes  would  only  be  $125,000  a  year. 
This  year  v,e  find  that  has  jumped  to 
$148,000  a  year,  all  to  be  borne  by  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DULSKI.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GARY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Passman]  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Gary).  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  sei-ved  with  and  un- 
der Mr.  Gary  for  13  years  as  a  member 
of  this  subcommittee.  When  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  Gary]  has  com- 
pleted hearings  and  the  committee  has 
reported  the  bill,  there  is  very  little  left 
that  other  members  need  to  say. 

I  should  like  also  to  associate  my  views 
with  those  of  the  distinguished  chair- 


man in  paying  compliments  to  our  for- 
mer colleague,  Mr.  Canfield.  We  hold 
him  in  deep  affection  and  were  sorry  to 
lose  his  services,  although  he  had  richly 
earned  his  retirement.  But  we  do  have 
in  Mr.  John  Pillion  an  able  and  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Canfield.  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  a  genuine  pleas- 
ure to  observe  the  work  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, the  gentleman  from  New  York  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  as  the  chair- 
man. When  you  have  sat  with  them  for 
a  year,  you  have  certainly  learned  some 
valuable  lessons. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Taber  J . 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  for- 
mer President  in  submitting  his  pro- 
posed budget  estimated  a  total  expendi- 
ture availability  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
of  $80.9  billion.  The  present  President, 
in  the  bills  and  messages  that  have  at 
this  time  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, would  increase  those  figures  by 
at  least  $7.5  billion  and  the  balance  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  would  be  increased 
at  least  $1  billion. 

We  are  up  against  a  situation  where 
subsequent  increases  in  the  budget  for 
the  Military  Establishment  may  raise  the 
amount  of  the  present  President's  de- 
mands upon  the  Congress  by  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  beyond  the  $7.5 
billion.  This  means  that  we  are  going 
to  increase  the  public  debt  anyw-here 
from  $7.5  to  $10  biUion. 

I  am  inserting  a  table  which  I  have 
been  given  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  this  statement  and 
which  I  would  like  to  have  the  member- 
ship examine.  I  have  personally  been 
unable  to  vote  for  any  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  respective  expenditures, 
because  they  would  increase  the  public 
debt  and  the  Government's  operating 
deficit  by  at  least  $10  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  and  at  least  unbalance 
the  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  1961, 
unless  increased  taxes  are  provided  for 
some  of  these  costs. 
The  table  follows: 

I  Millions  of  >iiill,>r-l 


IruTciiscs  ill 

Kcniuil.\ 

!  :iiiniiiiistriiTi(m 

aiiuroitcli 


KiirnuT 
aiimjii- 
istratiiiii 


I  )isir<  .^H'i  iirt'u  r(ik'\(I()p- 

nicnt _ 

riu'iiiployiTiont  c-onijHMisa- 

tion  cxlcnsioii. _ .. 

.\iil  to  dciK'Udfin  diiliiioii 

of  unrnii)loye<l 

Ppuw  Corps 

.School  aid  proKrii'n  (c1;d;.«- 

rooiTi     fonpt  ruction    and 

tt'aclicr.'i'  saiarifs  i .    

Collect'  liou.'^in^  loan-;. 

.\p-.idernio  facilitios  loans 

Sfliolarship  prants 

-Nursing  ijonic^ i 

1  Throuplj  fiscal  year  1962. 

3  $2,3(Xi.0(»0,(KKi  for  3-yeiir  program, 

'  .\nnnally  for  5  vcars. 
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(Mmk>n»  < 

U  .lollnr.1 

Injrmipx  in 

k.eiin»lv 

i.i.Viliiistr  ri.n 

Parmer 

approach 

1 

ndrr:tn- 

i  Biide.«t 

atrtitKin 

1      AU  i 

ipi'fuacli 

Trior       fi.«r.u 

('Ills       ;»^.l!.  v 
anil     1    mr5- 

lUl'S- 

S.lliV 

<;  .^'-s 

l>nr 

Mi'lir'l  and  (1rnt.il  school 

icruits. . 

•75 

H'  >!pit;il  rpiwurrh  and  de- 

velopment   

,    , , , ,  1 ... 

ao 

........ 

M'-'!n;il  care  fur  i««"l 

..—*•*•.■ 

l.M) 

Ii    TetM'il     stK-ul     SfC'irity 

N-neOta 

.***• . • •• ' 

1,100 

(•^ 

\V  liter  iKtllutiuo  oontrul. 

m 

;j 

HiKtiwuy  progrvn  . 

wo" 

flon 

f' 

I  nw  incoiTM  public  housmic. 

'  1.500 

«.-. 

Iloiisin«  fbrri'lerly „„. 

S) 

ii) 

Irinn  ri'uewal 

»62S 
10 

^\ 

Metropolitan  piannliiK  .    .- 

10 

I^nd  reOMTve 

14J0 

Muiorll  iDt<oiif<  ineTHasesr^c- 

nrr mended  hy  Mr    Krn- 

n.-  ly  in  11.  iHje.  tao.     . 

'»l! 

Total..., .. 

I.  ISO 

9.001  1      J.322 

'  \:irnMlly  for  10  U'iirs. 

'  \at  in  budrrt;  lncreii,<e  in  gncUl  «eo»irtty  t  on. 

•  Nut  in  budfrt.  imTct-x-  m  lui:!i«  ij  t  lus. 
'  im.(KK)new  mtta 

•  fc.JOO.OOlt.OOO  over  4-yp;ir  [«rii>.l. 

This  table  will  show  the  increa.'^rs 
Item  by  item  and  they  run  to  a  point  of 
a  little  over  $7.5  billion  There  are 
other  increases  that  are  avi  up  in  a  new 
kind  of  method  in  House  IDocument  120 
on  budget  and  fiscal  policy  Tliat  mes- 
sage would  propose  increa.se.s  of  $2 .32 J 
million. 

Frankly,  every  one  of  the.^t^  measures 
that  comes  in  costs  a  biR  block  of  money, 
money  that  has  not  heretofore  been 
provided.  The  programs  for  the  schools 
are  going  to  cost  a  lot.  This  scheme 
that  is  to  follow  this  bill,  the  depressed - 
area  proposition,  is  going  to  cost  from 
$290  million  up  to  $300  million.  Tlie 
payment  of  additional  money  for  un- 
employment insurance  is  going  to  cost  a 
billion  dollars  before  we  get  through 
with  it. 

When  we  get  all  through  with  it,  it  Is 
Komg  to  leave  an  awful  job  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropnation.s  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  How 
we  can  possibly  go  ahead  with  all  these 
schemes,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  different  ones  that  are  coming  in 
day  after  day,  I  do  not  know.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for 
any  of  them,  becau.»^e  I  think  they  are 
not  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
and  they  are  not  goin.,'  to  he'.p  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States 

I  just  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  take  unto  themselves  a  sense 
of  realization  of  their  responsibilities 
and  be  more  careful  in  the  way  they 
approach  putting  more  public  debt  onto 
our  p>eople.  I  do  not  think  I  can  afford 
to  let  any  opportunity  go  by  to  impress 
upon  the  public  generally  the  impor- 
tance and  the  necessity  of  getting  our 
financial  house  in  order  and  getting  to 
the  r>olnt  where  we  can  balance  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Johansenj. 


Mr  J0HANSF:N  Mr  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  should  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  courtesy  In 
granting  me  this  time,  all  the  more  so 
tx^caiL^o  I  am  going  to  differ  respectfully 
with  the  (rentleman  on  .some  points 

I  rise  to  mult:  t.ikc  a  dtlicale  and  dif- 
ficult ta.sk 

I  respectfully  a.sk  Ihr  committee  to 
hear  me  out  When  I  am  finished  I 
will,  of  course,  gladly  yield  to  any  Mem- 
ber who.se  name   I  have  mentioned 

The  ta.sk  I  am  uiidc:  lakiUK'  —and  I  do 
so  .solely  on  my  own  initiative  and  re- 
spnnsibilitv  a.s  a  Mcnibt-r  of  Congre.ss 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service-  us  to  dis- 
cu.ss  what  .seoms  t<j  me  to  be  the  ravalier. 
pre)udirial,  ex  parte  treatment  of  Uie 
issue  of  postal  modernization  in  general 
and  of  the  cf)ntroversial  Project  Turn- 
key at  Providt^nce    R  I  ,  in  pai  ucula.- 

In  ofTerin«  this  respectful  protest.  I 
am  mindful  of.  and  trust  duly  deferen- 
tial to'Aard.  the  lunsdiction.  picroKa- 
tives,  and  membership  of  the  Sutx"om- 
mitt/>e  on  .Appropna'ions 

I  speak  uit.^iout  rancor  ami  I  hope 
wiih  complete  fairness  But  I  speak 
also  out  of  deep  ronvicMon  and  I  will  not 
mmce  words 

I  question  the  fairness  and  obji-ctlvitv 
of  some  of  (hit  proci  iluiTs  to  dair  -and 
I  question  the  falrnes.s  and  obiectivi'v 
of  the  p:o(hict  nf  rtii.'.c  procedures 

My  questioning  extends  to  some  of  tl.>' 
statements  made  dunnsj  the  subcommit- 
tee hrannt-'s.  It  extends  to  the  macct  s- 
sibility  to  date  of  the  subcommittee  to  a 
major  partv  of  interr~f  in  the  contro- 
versy, I  refer  to  the  contractor  on 
Project  Turnkey  — the  Intclex  subsidiary 
of  International  TeleL-raph  k  Tele- 
phone Corp  It  extends  to  the  state- 
ments appearing'  on  paces  12  and 
13  of  tlv  committee  rejwrt  And  I 
reluctantly  add,  it  ext<  nds  to  .some  of 
the  accusatory  and  prejudicially  pre- 
mature statements  which  have  been 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  this 
afternoon 

I  have  no'  u.sed  the  words  "pri-judi- 
cially  prt  mature"  careU'ssly  or  flip- 
pantly Thev  en  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  with  which  I  wish  to  acquaint  my 
colleafues  m  thfse  rf^nmrks 

That  IS  the  fact  that  m  lart-'o  mt'>as- 
ure,  if  indeed  not  totally,  conclusions 
have  been  reached  and  puljlicly  pro- 
claimed! with  resi)ect  to  postal  moderni- 
zation m  tieneral.  and  Project  Turnkey 
in  particular,  on  an  ex  parte  basis. 

And  I  u.se  the  t»>rm  "t  x  parte"  in  tlic 
precise  sense  of  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion, "mad-'  or  done  m  the  Intenst  of. 
or  with  respect  to,  one  side  only  ' 

It  IS  solely  to  establish  this  deplorabl(> 
fact  and  to  plead  for  a  reser\ation  of 
judgment  by  the  HoiKsr  until  this  situa- 
tion has  been  fully  corrected  tliat  I  liave 
taken  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

I  believe  the  subcnmniittce  wants  to 
be  fair  I  belifve  the  Hou.se  wants  to 
be  fair  I  believe  the  American  people 
want  us  to  be  fair  and  themselves  wisJi 
to  be  fair. 

I  believe  that  up  to  this  point  there 
has  l^een  something  very  substantially 
le.ss  than  fairness  or  justice. 

Moreover  I  am  certain  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  shares  this  feel- 


ing and  is  deeply  troubled  by  it.  I  think 
the  voice  of  conscience  spoke  when  the 
distinKuLshed,  able  and  eminently  fan 
trentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed! 
.said  In  the  subcommittee  hearings: 

As  r.rir  member  of  the  committee  who  l.s 
\fry  ititereK'rd  In  resciirch,  dcvelopmi^nt.  and 
tnodenii/jitlon  Ri.d  In  the  hop*  we  will  ((jtre:- 
up  »lth  some  ffiwd  loi.swtTS  at  a  reaK.tiuble 
Cost.  I  think  all  ul  us  .ire  obJwtUc  In  Wuij'- 
Ing  to  know  II  nii.slukes  were  niado,  wlierc 
thry  were  ni.ide  und  hnw  we  ran  pmrit  by 
this  cx.iniple  In  tho  future  A"..so  I  am  In- 
trrestfd  due  to  the  fact  we  ;ire  here  ro;!- 
frntited  with  whit  In  the  absence  of  «nv 
::;f'  rrn  I'l't!  tn  the  contrary  could  re;ili\  be 
r.ither  disci  inter  Ling  Inforniallon 

Sometinu-i  when  yuu  t^ft  \nU>  the.se  things 
d'tailid  In'  -rn;:it!  in  ni.iy  Indicate  sr.iTie  of 
these  things  are  n  't  .i.'?  f>dd  as  tliey  seem  ftt 
hrst  ffL-ince  and  for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
objective  picture  I  thliik  most  memlx-rs 
wiiuld  like  to  kfiovi  the  true  fact* 

I  applaud— and  I  thdnk  this  Hou.'e 
i.hould  applaud  the  very  dlstinjiui.'hed 
t^entliman  from  Oklahoma  for  these  wise 
and  just  observations. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Uiis  same  concern 
for  securir.::  th.e  entire  objective  picture 
does  not  seem  tw  bi  it  fleeted  in  s<')me  nf 
t!ie  prejudicially  premature  judgments 
and  conciu.'iiuns  which  have  been  ^'lv«  n 
publicity  by  the  Postma^ster  General,  by 
some  uf  my  colleagues  and.  above  all,  by 
Uic  lant,ua.;e  uf  the  committee  report  on 
l'aue.>  12  and  13 

In  pa.ssing  let  me  offer  the  obsrrva- 
tioii  which  I  feel  is  fully  warranted — 
thai  the  Postmaster  General's  repeated 
und  caustic  comments  regarding  the  al- 
legedly overpowering  "desire  to  create 
publicity  on  the  part  of  the  previous 
administration  of  the  Post  OfSce  Depart- 
ment would  come  with  better  grace  if 
the  present  Postmaster  General  extr- 
c:.>ed  greater  restraint  on  his  "Operation 
I>)wngrade  '  publicity  proclivities  I 
shall  not  be^^rudge  legitimate  public  re- 
lations and  publicity  on  tiie  part  of  Mr 
Day  if  and  when,  they  a.ssume  a  jusuri- 
abiy  affirmative  note. 

I    have   said   that   to  date   there   have 
been  prejudicially  premature  judgments 
and  conclusion.s — ex  parte  in  character 
Let  me  illustrate: 

F^rst.  On  pa«e  295  of  the  hearings,  the 
able  and  distineuLshed  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  tlie  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia i  Mr.  Gary  I  catalogs  his  mdict- 
meiiLs  against  Projt^ct  Turnkey.  I  lun 
not  going  to  debate  Uiose  cone lu.-^ ions ~ 
and  I  feel  Uiat  they  very  definitely  are 
conclusions. 

I  do.  however,  with  the  utmost  rr,,pect 
for  my  friend  and  colleague,  assert  Uiat 
the  conclusions  are  subject  to  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion. 

But  even  that  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making. 

My  point  is  that  the  conclusions — and 
the  publicity  and  sweeping  miplicatioiis 
whicli  have  been  attached  to  the  conclu- 
sions—represent sometlung  substantially 
less  than  a  complete  or  fair  investiga- 
tiv(>  and  apprai-sing  process  until  all 
parties  of  interest  have  been  given  an 
opixjrtunity  to  be  heard. 

And  that  opportunity  has  not  been 
afforded  to  date  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  point  out  further. 

Second.  With  respect  to  the  testimony 
of  Postmaster  General  Day.  it  is  obvious 
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that  this  gentleman  was  incorporating 
some  very  definite  conclusions  in  the 
record — as  he  has  done  in  statements 
to  the  press.  This  despite  a  profession 
of  objectivity  and  reluctant  criticism. 

On  page  296  of  the  hearings,  the  Post- 
master General  says: 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  looking  for 
.i..i;,s  to  question  the  past  administration  of 
the  Department. 

Again,  on  page  327,  Mr.  Day  says: 

I  do  ha\e  the  problem  contlnuAlly  that  I 
(1  >  not  want  anything  that  I  do  to  try  and 
{.ike   n   new    look   at   things  to   be  mlslntcr- 

[..■(■tJ-U  .IS  any  partisan  activity  on  my  p  irt. 

Perish  the  thought,  of  course. 
But  this  admirable  reluctance  and  re- 
traint   vanishes  a   few  sentences  later 

V  ith  the  very  definite'  conclusion  on  his 

part: 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  top  direction  (in 
he  past  administration  of  the  Post  OffJce 
Department)  uras  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
I  reate  pubUcUjr.  I  do  not  think  that  should 
))e  part  of  a  proper  running  of  the  Post 
Uifice  Department  or  research  projects. 

I  do  not  thln^  that  the  individuals  who 
may  have  cairled  out  the  instructions — and 
I  am  .sure  you  gentlemen  agree  -  as  a  group. 
In  the  absence  of  some  pnrtlctilar  facts  that 
tnay  hiter  come  to  our  attention — shoiUd 
nece.s.sarily  be  held  respon.slble  for  the  fact 
that  the  thing  was  rushed  ahead  with  a  pro- 
inoLioual  motivation  rather  than  a  raotiva- 
t  .on  of  providing  good  service. 

This  Is  a  conclusion,  I  should  point  out, 

V  hich  alleges  not  only  a  failure  to  pro- 
\ide  fTood  .sei-vice  but  wiiich  al5o  alleges 
very  dubious  motives. 

If  this  is  objective  nonparti'anship,  I 
liope  we  will  be  sixired  any  display  of 
l)iased  partisanship  by  the  present  Post- 
master General. 

Third.  I  will  be  iKinpertisan  in  my 
comments  to  the  extent,  at  least  at  this 
ix)int,  of  expressing  my  regrets  over  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Cojnr«]  found  on 
paKe  332  of  the  hearings: 

In  respect  to  the  ProTldence  Turnkey  post 
i-mce,  as  has  been  brought  out  here,  and 
h.tsed  u[X)n  what  we  saw  up  there  Friday. 
this  definitely  warrants  a  good  looking  into. 
In  fact.  I  would  dare  say  that  It  borders 
on  a  public  scandal — the  whole  situation — 
und  fahould  be  Investigated.  It  is  certainly 
unl.irtunate  that  so  much  money  has  al- 
ready been  expended,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
\ery  dlfTlcult  to  recoup  anything  out  of  this, 
except  experience. 

I  think  there  is  indeed  something  tliat 
lioideis  on  a  public  scandal — the  fact 
that  these  accusatory  conclusions  are 
:  cached  and  given  the  widest  public  cir- 
culation on  an  ex  parte  t>asis. 

L(  t  me  interject,  at  this  point,  that  I 
do  not  oppose  a  full  and  fair  investiga- 
tion and  ventilation  of  the  matters  in 
issue. 

On  the  contrary,  that  is  exactly  what 
I  plead  for. 

What  I  do  oppose — ond  oppose  most 
earnestly — is  the  prejudicially  premature 
conclusions  in  advance  of  any  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  for  those  who  are  the 
subject  and  the  object  of  the  gravely 
adverse  premature  conclusions. 

That  applies  alike  to  the  contractor — 
a  firm  of  international  standing  whoce 
integrity,  technical  competence,  repu- 
tation and  even  contract  relations  with 


the  Government  are  beclouded — and 
likewise  to  the  top  leadership  of  the 
past  administration  whose  motives, 
even,  are  the  subject  of  ex  parte 
conclusions. 

As  to  the  contractor.  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Corp.,  I  am 
informed  that  an  urgent  appeal  for  the 
privilege  of  a  hearing  was  addressed  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  March  2.  and  that  this 
request  to  date  has  not  been  granted. 

Tliere  may  well  be  completely  valid 
reasons  for  this  delay.  I  a.ssume  there 
are.  of  couise.  I  am  positive  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  afford  such  hearings. 
My  questioninr?  and  my  protest  go  not 
to  the  possibly  unavoidable  delay  in  af- 
fording such  a  hearinc.  but  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  conclusion,  have  been  so 
extensiv(  ly  reached  and  publicly  pro- 
mulgated in  advance  of  such  hearings. 

The  hearing  has  been  deferred  but. 
unfortunately,  not  the  piemature  con- 
clusions. This  unfortunate  fact  de- 
tracts from  the  promi.se  of  future  pub- 
lic hearings. 

And  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachus-^tts 
I  offer  these  further  ob^-ervations 

I  am  firmly  convinced,  on  the  bans 
of  some  very  extensive  inquiries  v,hich 
I  have  made,  on  my  own  responsibility, 
that  there  is  very  substantial,  relevant 
and  persuasive  evidenc°  to  be  presented 
to  the  committee  nnd  tn  the  House,  and 
for  that  matter  to  the  American  people, 
in  rebuttal  of  many  of  these  premature 
conclusions. 

Purthermote.  I  would  think  that  the 
.subcommittee  itself,  in  view  of  its  ac- 
knowledged parentage  of  the  moderniza- 
tion program  and  its  continuing  deep 
interest  in  that  propram.  would  hesitate 
to  proclaim  too  vigorously  its  thunder- 
struck amazement  over  what  has  al- 
legedly transpired,  and  over  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  that  program.  I  con- 
fess to  some  bafflement  at  the  shocking 
insights  which  have  been  gained  so 
promptly  after  the  20th  of  Januarvv 
Has  there  been  some  serious  lack  in  the 
subcommittee  oversight  of  this  program 
in  prior  years? 

I  offer  another  observation.  With  the 
normal  aversion  of  human  nature  to 
change.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
surprising  that  there  are  those  at  vari- 
ous levels  within  the  postal  organization 
who  do  not  enthusiastically  seek  the  suc- 
cess of  the  modernization  program  in 
general,  or  of  project  Turnkey  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  Postmaster  General  himself— and 
I  commend  his  fairness  in  this  particu- 
lar— cit^s  what  appears  to  be  an  obvious 
example  of  such  resistance.  I  quote 
from  page  293  of  the  hearings: 

Gener.il  Day.  Mr.  Chairman,  whe::  we  were 
at  Providence  an  employee  in  the  post  office 
whom  I  cannot  even  identify  as  to  who  he 
was  made  the  statement  to  a  niunber  of  us 
tbat  that  parcel  sorter  was  damaerlng  25  per- 
cent of  the  parcels  being  handled.  I  do  not 
know  why  he  made  such  a  statement.  No 
one  who  happened  to  be  around  at  tlie  time 
said  what  the  correct  statistics  were,  but  I 
am  told  the  actual  figttre  was  seventeen-one 
hundredths  of  1  percent,  which  is  about 
average.  TTils  gentleman  is  not  involved  in 
that  work,  so  I  do  not  know  why  be  under- 
took to  make  such  a  statement. 


It  strikes  me  that  prejudicially  pre- 
mature conclusions  either  by  the  top 
levels  of  the  Department  or  by  this  House 
with  respect  to  project  Turnkey,  for  ex- 
ample, may  however,  imintentionally. 
lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  type  of  re- 
sistance which  coukJ  very  well  doom  this 
or  any  other  pioneering  program  to  seri- 
ous difficulty,  if  not  failure. 

One  further  ob.servation.  the  .seem- 
ingly precipitate  conclusions  regarding 
Operation  Turnkey  and  publicity 
thereof,  within  le.ss  than  4  months  after 
the  project's  inauguration,  is  all  thf 
more  inexplicable  to  me  in  view  of  the 
statement  made  by  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  !Mr,  Ptl- 
MON]  in  the  course  of  the  January  1960 
hearinss  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Pillion  said; 

I  v.:int  to  compliment  the  Department  on 
their  attempt  to  bring  about  tiiis  modern- 
ization, this  saving.  I  truly  mean  that.  I 
think  It  is  a  5tcp  in  the  right  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  unless  w"  do  make  some 
saving,  then  it  becomes  a  different  situation, 
and  we  have  to  look  at  it  differently. 

But  I  certainly  want  to  compliment  your 
Department  upon  your  attempt,  even  if  it 
is  a  failure— if  it  is  a  faUure.  however.  I 
want  to  klijv.-  it  now  i.nd  nut  5  years  from 
now 

I  think  it  is  obvious,  and  I  would  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
have  to  agree,  that  the  determination  of 
success  or  failure,  or  of  the  degree  of 
succesr  or  failure,  in  an  experimental 
program  of  this  complex  nature,  would 
at  least  require  a  trial  period  of  opera- 
tion, an  opportunity  for  phasing  in  the 
81  other  post  offices  located  in  the  area 
surrounding  Providence,  about  which 
the  subcommittee  chairman  complains. 
and  certainly  something  more  than  a 
4-monLh  shakedown  period. 

Fourth.  I  come  now  to  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  seriously  premature  and 
prejudicial  conclusions  of  all. 

I  quote  from  paces  12  and  13  of  the 
subcommittee  report: 

The  committee  is  seriously  concerned  over 
the  failure  of  the  pyostal  modernization  pro- 
gram to  produce  much  of  anything  modern 
except  building.  It  appears  that  the  basic 
objective  of  the  program  has  been  almost 
completely  forgotten — namely,  the  develop- 
ijient  of  mechanization  which  will  provide 
more  efficient,  more  effective,  and  more  eco- 
nDHTical  postal  service  to  the  users  of  the 
malls.  Therein  lies  the  real  challenge  to 
the  p')sta!  service.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
committee  Is  not  interested  in  gadgetry  or 
the  development  of  machines  which  do  not 
make  a  rc.il  contribution  to  the  service. 

The  outstanding  ex:impie  of  the  lack  of 
real  progress  iu  postal  modernization  Is  the 
much-touted  "Turnkey"  automated  post 
office  located  In  Providence,  R.I.  The  com- 
mittee recently  visit.ed  that  project  and  was 
shocked  at  the  extent  to  which  it  failed  to 
measure  up  to  Its  advance  billing.  The 
mechanization  was  merely  a  collection  of 
machines  of  European  design — nothing  really 
new.  The  project  has  contributed  nothing 
to  the  efficiency  or  economy  of  postal  oper- 
ations. The  committee  is  investigating  this 
matter  further  and  will  take  such  action  as 
may  be  warranted. 

These  are  sweeping  and  damning  con- 
clusions indeed,  particularly  for  an  in- 
vestigation which — so  far  as  the  con- 
tractor is  concerned — has  extended  only 
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to  the  point  of  a  promise  that  this  con- 
tractor firm  someday  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  to  present  its  case. 

Never,  in  my  6  years  in  this  House, 
have  I  questioned  or  opposed  the  over- 
sight and  investigative  role  and  respon- 
sibility of  congressional  committees. 
Certainly.  I  do  not  oppose  these  activi- 
ties in  this  instance  I  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  criticize  waste  or  inefTiciency  in 
the  Federal  Government  on  the  basis  of 
protecting  any  individual  or  any  party 

I  will  not  hesitate  to  do  .so  m  this  in- 
stance if  in  my  judgment  .such  critici.sm 
is  justified  once,  in  the  admirable  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr 
Steed  1,  we  have  been  given  "the  entire 
objective  picture,"  and  provided  there  is 
fair  and  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  acknowledged 
trial  and  error  aspects  of  an  experi- 
mental project. 

This  House  faces  no  legislative  action 
or  decision  today  on  the  sweepmij  indict- 
ments of  the  postal  modernization  pro- 
gram or  Project  Turnkey 

But  it  does,  in  my  judt-'ment.  face  a 
moral  responsibility  to  redie.s.s,  as  .speed- 
ily and  as  fully  as  possible,  the  wrongs 
and  damage  of  prejudicially  premature 
conclusions,  arrived  at  in  ex  parte 
proceedings. 

I  hope  in  the  interests  of  .s;mple  ju.s- 
tice,  as  well  as  of  constructive  progre.ss. 
that  it  will,  through  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees,  act  forthwith 
to  meet  that  responsibility 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  fxpired. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  minutes  and  ask  if  he  a  ill 
yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recogni?ed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
t J  the  gentleman  that  if  he  has  any  facts 
on  this  project,  our  subcommittee  will 
be  delighted  to  have  them.  We  have 
been  looking  for  facts.  They  have  been 
very  hard  to  find.  Wo  have  not  con- 
cluded our  investigations.  If  he  has  any 
facts  to  present  to  our  committee  we  will 
be  delighted  to  have  them 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  statement,  and  I  will  be« 
most  happy  to  avail  mypt-lf  of  it  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  his  fairne.ss 

I  do  regret  the  fact  that  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  a  request 
of  the  contractor  to  be  heard  has  not 
yet  been  granted. 

Mr,  GARY.  The  committee  as  yet  has 
not  felt  that  it  had  sufficient  evidence 
from  its  staff  to  go  into  a  hearing  of  that 
kmd.  When  we  do  conduct  a  hearing 
we  want  the  full  facts,  and  we  want  to 
give  our  staff  ample  opportunity  to  col- 
lect such  facts  as  they  can  before  the 
hearing  so  that  we  may  cover  every 
phase  of  the  case  during  the  hearing. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  present  to  the 
House  the  facts  we  have  been  able  to 
accumulate  thus  far. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  say  in 
friendly  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  I  share  his  desire  to  de- 
velop all  the  facts.     I   do  respectfully 


suggest  that  it  might  be  helpful  in  the 
interest  of  fairness  if  the  Postmaster 
General  would  restrain  some  of  his  pub- 
lic outgivings  m  terms  of  conclusions 
until  the  eminently  fair  process  which 
the  gentleman  proposes  has  had  time  to 
be  developed 

Mr  GARY  The  Postma.ste"  General. 
of  course,  speaks  for  himself  We  have 
no  contiu!  o\er  the  Postmaster  General 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  was  only  suggest- 
ing  moral  suasion  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  CiAftY  The  Postma.^ter  General 
\isited  tlie  [Jiujert  with  us,  and  I  will 
say  that  neither  the  Postmaster  General 
nor  our  committee  were  pleased  with 
what  we  saw 

Mr  BARRY  Mr  Chan  man  uill  the 
t'entleman  yield  for  a   question  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  a  :ain 
expired 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Chairman,  I  yieKi 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

The  CILAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Michii.;an  is  recogni/ed  for  2  addi- 
tional  minuter 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
lentleman's  attention  to  the  bottom  of 
pat-'e  12  and  ask  if  he  does  not  consider 
this  double  talk  where  it  says  that  the 
basic  objective  of  the  program  has  been 
almost  completely  fnr.'ot ten .  namely, 
the  development  of  mecl-.ani/aliun 

A  little  further  m  the  swmp  paragraph 
it  says  that  the  committee  is  not  inter- 
ested in  gadgetry  being  developed  I 
uonder  if  this  i.-,  not  only  inconsistent 
but  an  injustice  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  development  of  many  new 
machines  and  new  processes  I  would 
hke  to  call  attention  particularly  to  the 
long  and  persistent  efforts  made  by  the 
American  Machine  L  Foundry  Co  to 
invent  a  pin-.setting  machine  for  bowl- 
ing alleys.  The  gentleman  \\\\\  recall 
that  a  few  years  ago  .stock  m  that  com- 
pany was  selling  at  $7  or  $8.  but  today 
It  is  up  to  $12,T  a  .share  mainly  becau.se 
such  a  machine  uas  invented— Was  that 
gadgetry?  Some  of  tho-e  who  now  are 
opposed  to  automating  the  Post  Office 
by  accusing  the  Post  Office  of  gadgetry 
appear  to  have  abandoned  the  "New 
Frontier"  if  that  term  ever  meant  the 
experimentation  of  new  ideas  and  ma- 
chines to  save  the   taxpayers  money. 

There  are  many  other  companies 
whose  engineers  and  technical  skills 
have  consumed  years  m  research  ami 
development  to  ease  the  heavy  work  load 
of  the  Post  Office  r>epartment 

Here  we  are  talkm.;  ab-iut  these  com- 
panies that  are  putting  in  their  cai)ital 
and  their  scientific  know-how  to  make  a 
better  America  for  every  one  of  us,  and 
judging  their  work  without  adequate 
hearings      I  deplore  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  I  share  the  gentle- 
man';; view,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
who  yielded  me  time,  becau.se  he  may 
have   wanted   to   ask   a   question 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman   yield'' 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  CONTE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  that  what  the  committee  has  said 
or  done   thus  far  is  any  reflection  on 


a  past  administration  i  do  not  think 
they  had  any  other  intention  but  to 
conduct  a  closed  hearing  and  make  an 
inve.stination  We  went  to  the  place 
w  here  the  new  post  office  was  constructed 
and  we  did  have  some  witnesses  from 
the  Post  Office  who  were  carryovers  from 
the  last  administration.  Based  upon 
this  evidence  and  the  evidence  gathered 
for  us  by  our  investigators,  statements 
were  made  I  am  certain  that  hearings 
will  be  held.  They  will  be  private  hear- 
ings as  provided  by  the  rules  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  But  let  me 
cite  the  gentleman  to  this  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  modern  jxist  office  with 
all  these  modern  facilities  The  first 
place  we  vi.sited  was  the  loading  plat- 
form We  ascertained  there  it  requires 
diirin.;  a  period  of  time  5,131  more  man- 
l.o'iis  to  operate  the  loading   platform 

.Mr  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  comment  at 
t!.;.5  point  because  of  the  limited  time 
It  has  not  been  my  purpose,  and  I  did 
not  intend  to  mo  to  the  si)ecifics  of  the 
:ille';ations  My  only  point  is  there  have 
be(  n  most  unfortunate  generalizations 
and  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  hearings  the  gentleman  said 

I   »    uld  d.ire  say  tl»at  it — • 

Referring  to  the  situation — 
t^orUers  un   a   public  scandal 

I  rrgard  that  as  a  very  .serious  conclu- 
sion. It  may  be  the  facts  will  boar  out 
that  conclusion  .some  day.  I  think  that 
.statement  at  this  juncture  is  unfor- 
tunatt  ly  pieniature 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentliman  yieW 

Mr  JOHANSEN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleinan  from  New  York. 

Mr  PH  LION  There  was  a  motion 
picture  costing  $17,600  that  was  allowed 
as  a  part  of  the  con.struction  cost  for  this 
po.st  office.  Then-  was  a  little  booklet 
put  out  This  was  all  added  to  the  cost 
that  the  Government  is  paying  for. 
There  was  a  small  check  for  $2,500  sent 
to  help  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
Postmasters  hi  re  in  Washington.  These 
Items  are  all  wrongfully  added  to  the 
cosLs  paid  for  by  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  that  building.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  thaf  Does  the 
gentleman  know  after  this  suppo.sed 
mechanization  the  productivity  of  these 
I'lnployecs  instead  of  inert  asiriR  was  re- 
duced from  292  pieces  per  man-hour  in 
lyfiO  to  261  in  the  same  period  of  1961. 
a  further  reduction  in  productuity  per 
employee  man-hour  from  365  to  336'' 
Did  the  fjentleman  kni)w  those  things 
before  he  made  his  very  eloquent  and 
I  think  very  fine  sentimental  talk  here? 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  L<'t  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
.sentiment  in  the  speech  I  made.  I  am 
simply  saying  that  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  made  public  1  ave  been  made 
public  .so  far  as  I  know  m  every  instance 
without.  No  1.  a  detailed  indictment 
of  the  type  which  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned  and.  No  2,  without  the  op- 
portunity for  anyone  who  is  accused  with 
relation  to  this  to  respond  to  the  gen- 
eralized conclusions. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  a  great  sense  of  fairness.  But.  let 
us  not  be  confused  about  the  principles 
that  are  applicable.     We  certainly  can- 
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not,  as  a  House  here,  as  a  group  making 
appropriations,  adopt  a  Jury  system.  We 
cannot  have  a  grand  jury  or  conduct  a 
jury  trial  every  time  we  make  appro- 
priations or  make  a  report.  This  House 
IS  not  accountable  to  individuals  who 
may  incidentally  be  hurt  or  suffer  some 
degree  of  criticism.  This  House  is  above 
that.  We  are  looking  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Of  course,  I  am 
completely  aware  of  the  basic  points 
that  the  gentleman  makes.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is,  because  I  happen  to  be  on  a 
.standing  investigating  committee  of  this 
House,  and  I  certainly  am  making  no  in- 
\  idious  comparisons,  as  the  gentleman, 
I  am  sure,  understands.  But,  I  know 
that  under  the  rules  of  our  committee, 
if  gravely  adverse  information  Is  devel- 
oped in  executive  hearings,  that  infor- 
mation and  the  persons  involved  therein 
cannot  be  disclosed  until  that  person  has 
been  gi\'en  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
It.  Now,  I  am  again  not  goin^  to  get 
into  an  argument  over  these  detailed  al- 
legations. I  simply  say  that  I  think  the 
record  of  the  hearings,  the  statements 
m  the  committee  print,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  on  this 
floor — and  I  do  not  question  the  gentle- 
man's complete  good  faith — all  these 
generalizations  have  been  made  on  a 
basis  which  nothing  of  record  before  the 
House  and  nothing  of  record  before  the 
American  people  substantiates.  I  have 
never  opposed  the  oversight  or  Investi- 
gative functions  of  the  committee.  All 
I  plead  for  is  that  we  get  to  the  matter 
of  getting  the  facts  completely  before  us 
as  rapidly  as  the  committee  can. 

Mr.  PnJJON.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  know  his  intentions  are  of 
the  best. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  CorbettI. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
review  the  hearings  on  the  1962  Post 
Office  Department  appropriation  and 
read  the  committee  report  thereon,  I 
am  amazed  at  tlie  refusal  of  the  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  to  place  a 
value  on  public  services.  I  am  quite 
disturbed  when  I  read  the  justification 
for  this  action,  and  note  the  words,  "and 
serves  no  useful  purpose." 

The  1958  Postal  Policy  Act  from  its 
inception  regarded  the  Post  Office  Ete- 
partment  as  a  public  service  and  yet. 
after  3  years  are  still  unable  to  follow 
the  clear  intent  of  the  1958  law.  From 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  one  gleans  the 
definite  impression  that  the  1958  Postal 
Policy  Act  was  something  done  in  haste 
and  now  we  must  repent  in  leisure. 

I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this:  The  Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958  was 
the  result  of  several  years'  work  on  the 
part  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees. 
The  first  postal  rate  policy  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  the  committees  ot 
Congress  in  establishing  postal  rates 
was  contained  in  W.R.  11380,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representative  on 
July   6,    1956.    Gentlemen,   I   need  not 


remind  you  that  1956  was  5  years  ago. 
I  think  furthermore,  that  this  is  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
was  not  a  last  minute  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  Senate  group,  but  rather  it  was 
the  result  of  long  years  of  study  and 
deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  to  es- 
tablish criteria  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Congress  in  establishing  postal  rates. 

I  shall  not  burden  this  body  with  a 
review  of  the  provisions  cf  the  1956  bill, 
but  I  will  tell  this  body  quite  candidly 
that  many  of  the  ]uovisions  contained 
in  the  final  act  of  1958  were  contained 
in  the  original  1956  bill  pa.'^sed  by  the 
House. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fac  that  on  August  13.  1957.  the  House 
of  Representatives  again  enacted  a  bill. 
H.R.  5836.  adjusting  portal  rates  and 
once  more  cstabli.shing  a  postal  rate  pol- 
icy for  the  "uidance  of  the  Congress. 
This  bill,  of  course,  with  modifications 
by  the  Senate,  became  the  Postal  Policv 
Act  of  1958. 

One  fundamental  principle  carried  in 
all  of  these  enactments  was  simply  that 
the  sum  of  such  public  service  items 
should  be  assumed  directly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  paid  directly  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Trea.sury 
and  should  not  constitute  direct  charges 
in  the  form  of  rates  and  fees  upon  any 
user  or  class  of  users  of  such  public  serv- 
ices, or  of  the  mails  generally. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  provision  of  law 
did  not  speak  of  the  "loss  of  revenue" 
concept,  rather  it  spoke  of  the  sum  of 
such  public  services.  It  is  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  these  early  provisions  that 
the  Congress  finally  adopted  a  provision 
of  law,  section  104<  a  m  i » ,  requiring  that 
the  "total  loss  "  resulting  from  the  trans- 
mission of  certain  specific  items  should 
be  set  aside  as  public  services. 

Oh,  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget  appeared  be- 
fore the  substantive  committees  many 
times  and  urged  upon  the  Congress  the 
"loss  of  revenue"  concept.  But  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  deliberation,  declined  this 
concept  and  substituted  therefore  "to- 
tal loss."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  em- 
phasize its  insistence  on  "total  loss."  the 
Congress  repealed  in  the  1958  act  the 
only  statute  on  tlie  books  which  since 
1930  had  permitted  the  Department  to 
take  credit  for  "loss  of  revenue"  on  cer- 
tain free  and  preferred  items — section 
214(a>  (1),  PubUc  Law  85-426. 

The  big  question  in  our  minds  con- 
cerning "loss  of  revenue"  was  simply — 
"Who  pays  tlae  bill?"  Let  me  give  you  a 
concrete  example;  In  1959  the  "total 
loss"  on  nonprofit  second-class  mail 
amounted  to  $60  million.  This  is  the 
difference  between  revenue  and  allo- 
cated costs.  Under  the  "loss  of  revenue" 
concept  the  figure  is  a  little  better  than 
$3  million.  I  can't  believe  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  follow  the  "loss  of 
revenue"  concept  and  force  commercial 
mailers  to  pick  up  a  $57  million  addi- 
tional charge  on  nonprofit  newspapers 
and  magazines,  many  of  which  carry  ad- 
vertising in  competition  with  tliese  com- 
mercial publications. 

The  one  well  known  national  maga- 
zine enjoying  a  nonprofit  rate  pays  1^/2 
cents  a  ix)und  on  its  advertising  irre- 


spective of  distance.  Commercial  pub- 
lishers pay  14  cents  a  poimd  on  adver- 
tising up  to  the  eighth  z»ne.  I  assume 
the  Congress  intended  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  balance  its  budget — 
at  lea,st  the  law  so  states.  Gentlemen, 
you  cannot  balance  the  budget  by  asking 
commercial  mail  users  to  pick  up  tre- 
mendous losses  on  free  and  nonprofit 
categories. 

There  arc  many  other  examples  I 
could  cite  relating  to  free-in-county, 
nonprofit  Ihird-clars  mail  and  so  forth, 
but  in  the  interest  of  time.  I  shall  not  do 
so.  I  note  the  hearings  indicate  that 
perhaps  third-class  mail  might  be  fully 
charged  off  as  a  public  service  under 
this  law.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  only 
IJrovi.Mon  made  for  third-class  mail  is  in 
the  interest  of  religious,  fraternal,  and 
charitable  mail.  The  law  provides  that 
total  losses  on  this  category  shall  be 
fully  set  aside.  The  last  administration 
attempted  to  raise  nonprofit  third-class 
mail  rates,  but  quickly  withdrew  its  re- 
quest in  the  face  of  the  onslaught  by 
many  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Hebrew 
religion  representatives.  It  wUl  be  very 
difficult  to  hike  the  rates  on  charitable 
third-class  mail. 

The  law  provides  that  losses  on  third- 
and  fourth -class  post  offices  should  be 
charged  off  as  a  public  service.  I  sup- 
ported this  provision  and  I  still  do.  The 
Department  has  told  us  that  such  esti- 
mates are  impossible,  but  it  never  fails 
to  tell  us  that  when  closing  an  uneco- 
nomic fourth -class  postoffice.  itsaves  the 
taxpayers  $1,400  per  year.  If  you  don't 
think  a  third-  or  fourth -class  post  of- 
fice is  a  public  service,  just  recall  all 
of  the  objections  that  are  raised  by  the 
citizens  of  a  community  when  a  small 
post  office  is  being  closed.  It  doesn't 
take  much  scanning  of  the  Post  Office 
cost  ascertainment  report  to  reveal  that 
some  25.000  third-  and  fourth-class  post 
offices  do  not  take  in  enough  revenues 
to  meet  the  salaries  of  postmasters  and 
their  clerical  staff.  As  many  of  them 
are  in  the  public  interest.  I  think  we 
should  set  aside  at  least  a  large  per- 
centage of  their  "total  loss"  as  required 
by  law. 

In  recent  years  certain  amounts, 
computed  on  a  "loss  of  revenue"  basis 
have  been  set  aside  as  a  public  service. 
While  this  was  not  adequate,  it  never- 
theless, observed  the  principle  of  the 
law.  The  1962  budget  carried  $62  mil- 
lion as  a  public  service  item  which  was 
not  adequate,  but  now  even  that  has 
been  eliminated.  Recently  thei-e  was  a 
published  report  that  the  new  Adminis- 
tration sought  the  approval  of  the  White 
House  to  request  $269  million  for  public 
services.  This  report  states  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  refused  the  re- 
quest— Advertising  Age,  March  20.  1961. 
I  make  no  criticism  of  our  new  President 
in  this  matter,  as  I  know  liis  time  is 
consumed  with  world-shaking  problems. 
I  can  only  observe  that  he  must  have 
received  some  very  poor  advice  on  this 
subject  inconsistent  with  tlie  aims  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  con- 
cerning the  realism  of  certain  of  the 
budget  estimates.  In  January  we  were 
told  that  April  1  was  an  unrealistic  date 
for  the  commencement   of  postal   rate 
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hikes.  Now.  aa  we  approach  April  1.  we 
are  told  that  July  1  is  a  realistic  date. 
I  only  cite  these  facts  and  let  you  draw 
your  own  conclusions. 

Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  a  postal 
rate  request  in  the  amount  of  $843  mil- 
lion will  be  laid  before  the  Congress  in 
the  near  future.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
tho  most  unrealistic  item  contained  m 
the  budget.  I,  for  one.  do  not  belie vo 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
permit  a  balancing  of  a  postal  budxet 
which  requires  commercial  mail  users 
to  pick  up  the  losses  on  many  of  tiies<' 
free  and  low -cost  services  enumerated  by 
law,  contrswy  to  the  provi.sions  of  the 
law.  I  will  insist  that  the  Hou.-^e  Po.st 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  abide 
by  the  clear  Intent  and  provi.sions  of  the 
1958  Postal  Policy  Act  at  such  time  as 
a  rate  bill  is  under  consideration 

I  am  delighted  that  the  new  Post- 
master General  has  abandoned  the  word. 
'  deficit,"  and  refers  to  the  loss  as  a 
■  gap."  At  least  a  proper  evaluation  of 
public  services  will  go  part  way  in  clos- 
ing this  gap.  and  I  shall  insist  on  this 
realistic  approach. 

I  regret  very  much  that  my  colleaKuos 
have  found  it  necessary  to  nullify  the 
1958  law  again.  We  had  hoped  for  more 
cooperation  for  the  purpo.se  of  reali/ing 
a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  establish 
postal  rate  increases.  I  see  no  recourse 
except  to  foUow  the  provisions  in  an  act. 
which  is  properly  the  law  of  the  land 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  remarks  of  tlie  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, and  I  hope  he  will  he  able  to  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  it 

Mr.   Chairman,   addressing   mvstif   t-o 
the    chairman   of    the    subcunimittee.    I 
find  in  the  hearings  which  that  subcc»m- 
mittee  held  that  you  are  quoted  a.s  say- 
ing that  I  believe   that  all  the  cost   of 
second,  third,  and  fourth  cla.'j.s  post  of- 
fices should  be  regarded  as  public  .service 
and  that  this  is  ridiculous.     Now,   that 
is  pretty  strong  language  from  my  f i  lend. 
But.  I  thlnJc  these  corrections  ought  to 
be  made  in  order:  first.  I  never  .said  that 
second-class  post  ofBces  should   be    in- 
cluded;  and  in  the  second   place,   it   is 
not  I  who  said  that  third-  and  fourth- 
class   olBces   should    be    included      This 
is  the  word  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate — and   it   was   ap- 
proved by  the  President— m  the  Postal 
Policy  Act  of  1958.  which  savs  that  the 
cost   of   third-    and   fourth-cla^s   offices 
should  be  regarded  a,s  public  service 

Mr  GARY.  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Yes  I  ujst  wanted 
the  gentleman  to  know  tliat  h.e  was  re- 
ported as  calling  the  Congress  of  which 
he  is  a  Member,  ridiculous 

Mr  GARY.  I  want  to  ^ay  to  the 
gentleman  that  no  remark  I  made  was 
personal.  I  think  somwiie  el.se  men- 
t'oned  your  name.  If  I  did  not  say  it.  I 
intended  to  say  that  those  who  were  ad- 
vocating this  large  appropriation  for 
public  services  held  to  that  view,  and  if  I 
said  second-  and  third-class  post  offices, 
I  was  in  error.  I  intended  to  say  third- 
and  fourth-class  offices;  it  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  if  I  said  otherwise  I  am  not 
questioning  the  gentleman,   but   I   cer- 


tainly want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  had 
no  criticism  whatever  of  my  friend  of 
long  standing. 

I  know  he  is  very  much  interested  m 
this  problem.  I  know  he  has  studied  it 
I  disagree  with  him.  but  whenever  I  dis- 
agree with  anybody.  I  try  to  do  .so  agree- 
ably and  I  certainly  intended  nothir.::- 
per.s<.)nal  m  any  remark  that  I  made 

Mr  CORBETT  Mr  Chairman.  I 
deeply  appreciate  thr  gfiillfman  .>  state- 
ment I  do  nnt  think  I  would  have  re- 
ferred to  It — I  am  nut  lliat  thin- 
skinned — had  it  not  been  a  Koud  ix)int 
from  which  to  take  off  on  a  further  in- 
quiry into  this  subject  I  du  want  to 
point  out  as  the  membership  well  knows, 
that  this  has  gotten  to  be  a  .sort  of  an- 
nual bout  between  the  Chairman  and 
mv.self  as  to  just  what  aie  pioi^er  chaises 
to  be  made  to  the  u.sers  of  the  mails  and 
what  are  not  proper  charges  The 
gentleman  said  that  he  has  disagreed 
with  me  uften  That  is  ab.vulutely  cor- 
rect I  do  not  need  to  point  out  to  him 
that  111  this  country  you  do  liave  a  light 
to  be  wrong 

Mr  GARY  I  do  not  say  the  i^entle- 
man  is  wron^  I  th.ink  the  entire  serv- 
ice of  the  Depai  tm^nt  is  public  service 
Therefore  i  say  that  when  you  pick  out 
just  the  third-  and  fourth-cla^s  post 
offices  it  is  ridiculous,  because  it  is  all 
public  .service  If  it  is  not  then  the 
Government  has  no  business  rcndcnn'.; 
the  service  at  all 

Mr  CORBETT  I  minht  remind  fh*- 
gentleman  auain.  and  his  subcommittee 
that  aftrr  jears  of  effort,  in  1D56  and 
1957  and  aram  in  1958.  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  this 
Hou-e  and  th.'  eornspondin'-;  le'.;i.slative 
committe'-  r,f  th,-  other  body  agreed  to 
definite  policy  statements  We  did  out- 
line, specify,  and  write  down  m  black 
and  white  that  certain  asi)ects  of  p<\sr.nl 
activities  were  .services  which  the  Con- 
k'ress  had  derided  are  public  .services, 
extend'-d  to  a!I  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore said  that  these  items  should  not 
be  chart'ed  to  the  u.sers  of  the  mails 
Year  after  v»-ar  your  subcommittee 
comes  hack  without  any  provision  made 
for  public  .service  at  all  You  say  that 
this  i.s — vel!.  It  IS  just  unimportant,  it 
IS  just  a  bookkeepins  item 

H' re  is  our  situation  basically  We 
do  not  feel,  wo  members  of  the  ie'.^;sla- 
tive  committ-ee,  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  has  the  rmht  to  tear 
up  the  work  w->  have  done,  completely 
ignore  it  and  say  there  is  no  such  tiling 
a.t  public  .service  m  the  post  office  We 
labored  with  this  matter,  had  extensive 
hearin"s  revised  it  and  went  over  it  and 
over  It.  but  you  uentlemen  say  that  it 
drn-s  not  exist  We  think  that  is  not 
rit,'ht 

We  have  disacreements,  of  course,  if 
we  ever  tret  into  the  matter  of  public 
.sen,-ice.  as  to  what  it  is,  whether  it  should 
be  a  lass  of  revenue  only  or  a  total  loss 
We  have  all  those  artiuments,  but  they 
must  follow  the  argument  whether  or 
not  the  legislative  committees  of  this 
Congress  are  writing  the  policv  or 
whether  the  Subcommittee  on  Api)ropri- 
ations  IS  writintr  it 

The  Post  Office  Department  we  have 
on  reliable  information,  went  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  asked  for  $269  million 


this  year  for  public  service  items.  That 
was  turned  down  They  came  to  your 
committw  and  asked  for  $62,500,000,  a 
very  much  reduced  amount  and  as  1 
understand  you  allowed  them  nothuiK, 
you  just  said  there  is  not  any.  I  would 
say  that  from  here  on  through — and  this 
might  interest  the  Kenth-man  very  much, 
becau.se  I  have  talked  to  the  users  of 
mail  and  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
myself— if  we  can  ever  estab'Lsh  and 
itemi/e  just  what  is  public  service,  just 
what  IS  properly  chargeable  to  th. 
Treasury,  then  we  ouLiht  to  rai.se  rate, 
sufficiently  to  very  nearly  eliminate  all 
of  tlie  truf  deficit 

Tlu.s  can  be  done  this  year  if  we  can 
get  a  reasonable  understanding  from  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  from  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House  as  to  what 
are  proper  chai.:es  to  make  to  the  users 
of  the  mail  and  what  are  proper  charges 
to  make  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
State.s-  that  is.  we  can  then  rai.se  the 
postal  rate  sufficiently  to  make  up  the 
deficit  or  the  gap,"  as  the  new  Post- 
master General  choo.ses  to  refer  to  it 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Lientleman  yield? 

Mr  CORBETT  I  yield  to  the  i;emle- 
man  from  New  York 

Mr  PILLION  Th(>  gentleman  real- 
izes that  the  subcommittee  had  only  on." 
fi-'ure  before  it  on  public  service,  the  $62 
million  It  had  no  other  figure,  althoui^h 
there  was  talk  of  $300  million.  But  as 
the  L-entleman  knows,  it  is  a  matter  of 
identify  in-;  what  is  public  service 

.Mi     CORBETT      Correct 

Mr  PILLION  The  gentleman  knows 
the  various  formulas  that  have  been 
used 

Mr  CORBETT  The  .gentleman  also 
knows  the  finure  is  more  than  zero 

Mr  PILLION  Ye.s,  I  quite  realize 
that,  and  that  the  job  of  determining 
which  formula  should  be  u.sed  is  sub- 
stantially and  basically  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  gentleman's  committee, 
the  legislative  committee 

Mr  CORBETT  And  we  have  done 
that 

Mr     PILLION      Only    in    broad    lan- 

tiUftk'e 

Mr  CORBETT  Let  us  say  in  spe- 
cific languau-e.  but  let  as  aizree  that  dol- 
lar marks  have  not  been  put  on  the  spe- 
cific Items  In  this  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  In  any  i>ostal  rate  increase 
this  year  or  next  year— and  I  understand 
It  may  be  put  off  until  next  year— we 
o!i'-ht  to  Itemize,  we  oucht  to  put  a 
dollar  value  on.  the.se  things  when  we 
talk  about  the  lo.s.s  incurred  in  perform- 
ing special  services  such  as  .special  de- 
livery and  the  like  We  ought  to  put 
the  dollar  mark  on  it  This.  I  think 
should  be  done 

I  am  simply  saying  to  the  subcom- 
mittee that  I  hope  when  they  meet  with 
the  conferees  from  the  Senate  that  they 
do  uive  a  more  openminded  considera- 
tion to  the  thine,  becau.se  if  we  can  pet 
along  and  once  and  for  all  .settle  this 
i.ssue  of  public  service  then  no  user  of 
mail  IS  uomt;  to  hide  behind  it  again 
and  say.  "Well,  we  would  pay  except  we 
have  all  these  public  .services,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  pay  for  them."  If  we  could 
put  the  dollar  value  in,  I  think  at  long 
last  we  could  resolve  a  really  complex 
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and  difficult  question  for  the  interest  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WALLHAUSER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
u  ish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  CorbettI  on  a  very 
able  presentation  of  an  issue  that  must 
:)e  faced  up  to  and.  it  seems  to  me.  with- 
out delay.    A  previous  Congress  has  de- 
clared  it   to   be   the   intent   to   allow   a 
charge  for  public  service  by   the  Post 
Office  Department.    This  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion,  a  correct  allowance  and  it  should 
be  recognized  in  making  appropriations. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  users  of  the 
mails  should  pay  for  services  rendered. 
but  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more 
than  their  just  share.    Let  us  recognize 
the  realties  and  settle  this  matter  once 
and   for  all.  so  that  proposed  rate  in- 
creases  can   be   correctly   studied   and 
proper  conclusions  reached. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Steed  I. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  two  or 
three  points  I  think  the  House  will  find 
of  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  realize  that  the  bill  before 
us  today  traditionally  is  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill  to  come  before  the  House 
each  session.  All  of  you  know  that  we 
got  a  very  late  start  this  year,  and  we 
are  here  on  schedule  with  the  appropri- 
ation bill  in  spite  of  that  solely  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee has  been  willing  to  go  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  putting  in  an 
immense  amount  of  overtime  and  extra 
work  to  make  this  possible.  This  sub- 
( ommittee  has  worked  hard  and  long  in 
order  to  get  this  bill  here  back  on 
schedule  despite  the  very  late  start  we 

KOt. 

The  importance  of  this  I  stress  for  this 
reason    In  discussing  today  the  Turnkey 
|)!oject  I  want  you  to  know  the  subcom- 
mittee does  intend  to  have  hearings.    It 
does  want  all  the  facts.     But  in  order 
to  get  this  bill  here  today,  you  can  do 
only  so  much.    There  Just  has  not  been 
time   to  do   this  work  and  get  to  the 
other  work  that  has  yet  to  be  done.    It 
has  not  been  because  anyone  wanted  to 
delay  it;  it  is  just  that  we  have  not  had 
time   to   go   into  it   thoroughly  yet.     I 
think  also  we  should  remember  that  the 
bill   here  today,  although  it  is  usually 
taken  more  or  less  for  granted,  probably 
affects  the  lives  of  more  people  in  more 
ways  than  any  other  bill  that  will  come 
before  this  House.    It  involves  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  budget.    It  involves  at 
1<  ast  one-third  of  all  the  people  who  are 
employed  by  the  Government,  and  it  in- 
\  ohes  the  receipt  and  handling  of  almost 
all  of  the  total  revenues  received  by  this 
Government.    In  that  connection,  I  think 
it    IS   interesting  to  note   some   of  the 
itasons    why   these    two   bills   have   to 
come  here  in  larger  and  larger  amounts 
of  cost  each  year.    Most  of  the  fimctions 
of  these  two  departments  of  Government 


are  in  fields  beyond  their  control.  The 
work  load  is  something  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

As  the  country  grows,  these  problems 
also  grow.     These  departments  have  no 
choice  except  to  seek  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  this  work.    Sometimes  when 
the  Hou.se  pas.ses  a  bill,  it  probably  does 
not  realize  some  of  the  chain  reactions 
of  cost  to  the.sc  two  departments  of  Grov- 
ernment   that  these   actions  can   have. 
For  instance,  whenever  we  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  business  of  issuing  440 
million  checks  to  the  American  people, 
as  we  are  doing   this  coming  year,  we 
open  up  a  field  for  the  theft  of  checks 
in  unpreceflented  number.    It  takes  more 
people  in  the  Secret  Service  and  it  takes 
more  people  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  to   get    these   forgers   and   check 
thieves  than  ever   before,   and   we  find 
an     increasing     cost     year     after     year 
brought  about  just  by  this  sort  of  chain 
reaction.      Theie  are   many    interesting 
things    about    this    modernization    and 
mechanization  program  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.     I  want  you  to  know- 
when  this  program  started,  it  did  so  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  backing  of  this 
subcommittee.     This  subcommittee  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  idea  that  we  have  to  find  some  vay. 
some  modern  mechanized  way  to  meet 
this  increasing  problem  of  handling  the 
mail,  which  this  year  is  at  an  all-time 
high    in   total    cost   of   the   Post   Office 
Department.    The  mail  load  is  going  up 
by  leaps  and   bounds   every  year.     We 
must  find,  if  we  can,  some  way  to  do 
a   better   and   more   economical   job   of 
handling    this    tremendous    mail    load. 
Two-thirds   of    the   mail    in   the   entire 
world  is  handled  by  the  American  Post 
Office  Department.    While  we  have  gone 
along  year  after  year  providing  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars  for  research  and 
development  to  help  to  find   these  an- 
swers, we  also  at  the  same  time  feel  a 
very  keen  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
this  money  is  spent  as  wisely  as  possible. 
That  is  why  whenever  we  go  into  a  very 
substantial   program   like   Turnkey  and 
we  find  it  coming  out  short  of  the  hopes 
we  had  for  it,  we  feel  such  keen  disap- 
pointment.   We  do  not  want  this  to  give 
the  research  and  development  program 
a  black  eye.     But,  we  think  if  there  is 
any  way  to  bring  back  year  after  year 
a  program  that  we  can  continue  to  fight 
this  battle,  we  have  to  keep  this  program 
on  as  sound,  solid,  and  sane  ground  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do.    Therefore. 
sometimes  we  may  have  to  go  into  some 
things  that  do  have  unpleasant  implica- 
tions, but  I  feel  we  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  our  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
IMr.  GaryI  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Republican  side,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pillion  1 . 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  worked  to- 
gether in  exemplary  harmony  and  coor- 
dination. They  have  worked  long  and 
exacting  hours  and  have  ferreted  out 
the  information  and  sifted  the  evidence 
by  the  meticulous  questioning  of  wit- 


nesses, and  they  have  been  understanding 
with  all  those  who  appeared  before  us. 
I  believe  if  anyone  here  would  take  the 
time  to  read  the  testimony,  they  would 
clearly  see  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
both  of  these  men  have  examined  the 
witnesses  on  many  important  matters 
facing  the  Post  Office  and  the  Treasury 
E>epartments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  it  completely 
understood  that  I,  too,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  .stand  for  modern- 
ization, but  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
mechanize  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Last 
year,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  brought  out  in  the 
committee  hearing  that  I  was  opposed 
to  the  microwave  system  whereby  radio 
waves  beamed  to  the  moon  from  the 
east  coast  were  bounced  from  its  surface 
to  the  west  coast.  At  that  time.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  had  already  spent  about 
$3  million  in  experimentation.  Had  we 
stopped  the  program  at  that  point  we 
would  have  saved  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  a  million  dollars,  for  to 
date  we  have  spent  $4,500,000  t>esides 
having  discarded  the  microwave  system. 
So,  we  are  right  back  where  we  started, 
using  trucks,  mailsters.  and  bags  on  the 
backs  of  mailmen. 

In  regard  to  the  Turnkey  post  office, 
we  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  bad  reflec- 
tion whatsoever  upon  the  past  Post  Office 
administration,  but  we  felt  that  the  pres- 
ent one  is  continuing  the  mechanization 
program  and  is  embarking  on  a  very  ex- 
pensive    project     called     Gateway     in 
Oakland.  Calif.     The  cost  of  this  proj- 
ect will  make  the  cost  of  the  Providence. 
R.I..  Turnkey  look  anemic  by  compari- 
son.    Therefore  before  embarking  on  a 
pioject  so  costly  to  the  taxpaj-ers  of  the 
United  States  we  thought  we  would  go 
into   this   Turnkey   project  with   a  fine 
toothed  comb.    It  is  so-called  because  it 
was  designed  with  the  intention  that  the 
entire  post  office  could  be  operated  me- 
chanically by  turning  a  key.     This  was 
not  an  ex  parte  hearing.     We  had  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment who  were  in  charge  of  this  program 
last   year   and   the   year   before.     They 
were  asked  questions  and  given  the  op- 
portunity to  answer.    What  disturbed  us, 
I  believe,  and  disturbed  me  more  than 
anything   else,  was  not  the  failings  in 
the    mechanized    equipment — malfunc- 
tions are  to  be  expected  because,  after 
all.   this   is   a   laboratory,  a   guinea   pig 
project  which  is  going  to  take  some  time 
before  the   kinks   are   ironed   out.     We 
went  to  Providence  and  saw  the  mail- 
sorting  machines.    They  are  supposed  to 
take  the  large  envelopes  out  and  allow 
only  the  small  envelopes  to  pass  through. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  smaller  en- 
velopes were   being  ejected   along  with 
the  large  envelopes.    Therefore  manpow- 
er was  required  to  separate  the  small  en- 
velopes from  the  larger  ones  by  hand; 
hence,  an  added  cost. 

We  saw  the  package-mail  sorter,  the 
sorter  for  parcel  post  mail.  It  was  drop- 
ping packages  about  25  feet  down  a 
chute.  We  discovered  that  a  heavy 
breakage  resulted  to  packages. 

Then  we  saw  the  canceling  machine, 
but  here  again  we  found  a  25-percent 
imperfection.  It  was  not  canceling  the 
stamps  if  they  were  positioned  a  little 
off  the  precise  right-hand  corner  of  the 
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envelope,  and  not  at  all  if  there  was  any 
writing  in  the  left-hand  corner.  This, 
too.  required  a  great  deal  of  manpower  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  of  the  machine. 
I  will  admit,  however,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  malfunctioning  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, especially  in  the  development  of 
new  processes  and  new  machmes.  Again, 
I  pomt  out  that  this  i.s  a  laboratory,  a 
guinea  pig.  What  did  disturb  me  most 
were  the  maintenance  figures  given  the 
committee.  Let  me  read  some  of  them. 
There  is  a  figure  of  $923,679  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  Turnkey  project  post  office 
for  1  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  real- 
ize how  many  employees  they  have  in 
this  post  office  to  maintain  it?  It  is  63 
men.  Yet  they  have  a  mainlLnance  cost 
of  over  $900,000.  They  have  an  item  in 
maintenance  costs  of  $5,000  f(jr  labor  re- 
lations, mind  you,  labor  relations  with 
only  63  employees,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  labor  problemji  with  this 
small  group  of  employee.s.  Thry  have 
recurring  items  of  payroll  cxpense.s. 
These  are  not  salaries  and  wages,  but 
the  cost  of  keeping;  track  of  salaries  and 
wa*.es,  which  amouiu.s  to  $20,745  pc: 
year. 

They  have  a  figure  for  traveling'  and 
Lving  expenses  for  63  employees  in  the 
amount  of  $155,986.  They  have  feec  for 
outside  services  to  help  the.se  63  men  in 
the  amount  of  $143,636.  These  are  costs 
that  will  be  recurrint;  in  the  bud^;et  year 
after  year.  These  were  the  disturbing 
things  that  bothered  me  and  bothered 
some  other  members  of  the  committee 
Before  we  embark  on  another  gitrantic 
modernization  program,  with  a  lot  of 
colored  lights  and  gadgtl.s.  conveyor 
belts,  and  so  forth.  I  think  we  should 
investigate  this  thing  very  closely  and 
be  certain  we  are  on  .solid  ground  before 
we  allow  another  project  to  go  forth  like 
Providence's  "Turnkey 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  A  statement  was  made 
here  a  few  moment.s  ago  on  the  floor 
concerning  the  patriotism  of  the  com- 
pany that  erected  this  buildint,'  and  put 
at  the  Government  -s  disposal  the  resulus 
of  Its  studies  and  achievements  in  this 
field.  It  was  well  paid  for  its  patriotism 
was  It  not? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  certainly  wa.s.  Mr 
Chairman,  and  as  I  brought  out  in  the 
hearings,  with  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments  that  everyone  is  talkini: 
about,  that  we  read  .so  much  about  :n  the 
newspapers,  and  which  we  have  to  do 
something  about,  Inlelex  purchased 
every  piece  of  its  equipment  in  We.st 
Germany  or  Belgium — when  we  had  the 
same  machinery  right  here  m  the  United 
States.  If  anyone  should  be  .setting  an 
example  to  buy  American  commodities  it 
should  be  our  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN  If  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  having  in  mmd 
the  old  saying  that  patriotism  is  the  last 
resort  of  the  scoundrel.  I  tru.st  hi^  refer- 
ence to  my  patriotism,  does  not  make  me 
a  scoundrel.    The  truth  of  the  matter 


is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  made 
no  reference  whatever  to  patriotism. 
He  spoke  of  integrity,  technical  com- 
petence, reputation,  and  contractual  re- 
lations 

Mr.  GARY.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  I  had  no  reference 
to  him  or  remaiks  made  by  him  when  I 
made  that  statement  I  was  speaking  of 
the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  spoke  of  the 
patriotism  of  Uie  comiiany  which  erected 
the  building 

Mr.  CuN'lE.  At  this  time  I  would  al.so 
like  to  say  a  word  in  re.,'ard  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  establi.-hcd  in 
1930  to  enforce  the  Federal  narcotic  and 
marihuana  laws,  regulate  and  control 
legitimate  trade  in  naicotir  dnig.s  withm 
the  Inited  .states,  supervise  import.s  of 
raw  opium  and  coca  leaves  a.s  well  as  the 
manufacture^  and  distribution  of  narcotic 
sub-stances  from  thise  drugs,  h.is  been 
mrier  thi-  very  able  d.rect  vn  of  Corimis- 
sioner  H   J   Anslint,'fr 

TT'.p  Bureau  coopeiates  uith  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  and  with  the  law  en- 
forcement authornies  oi'  m.mv  foreign 
governments  to  -uppre.ss  the  illicit  pro- 
duction and  internatu  nal  traflickm;:  m 
narcotic  drufs 

1  o  curtail  the  !l!'r;r  Tit'-rnaf  lonal  traf- 
fic as  it  affecLs  the  United  states,  ugents 
of  the  Bureau  are  •itationed  in  several 
foreign  countries  where  thev  a.s.si.st  the 
police  authorities  of  su'h  countries  m 
invfst:i'atinu'  the  ille.-al  activities  of 
maior  internationa!  traffickers  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  for  the  .smugL-lmg  of  larue 
fjuantitjes  of  narcotic  druks  into  th.i.s 
country  By  intercrptuu,'  these  ship- 
ments of  narcotic  drugs  at  their  foreign 
sources  of  supply  and  hy  the  .sei/ure  of 
clandestine  Kib<iraUiries  where  larwe 
quantifies  of  opium  are  converted  into 
heroin,  the  amount  of  narcotic  drugs 
available  to  the  Illicit  narcotic  traffic  in 
the  United  State:    is  effectively  reduced 

The  Bureau  maintains  close  liai.son 
with  State  and  li'cal  narcotic  enforce- 
ment authorities  and  ssnce  19.S6  has  c>in- 
dueted  a  narcotic  training  .school  In 
Wash:nt!tcn  to  irain  .^t.ite  and  local  po- 
lice ofTicers  and  law  enforcement  aiients 
:n  spfciahzed  technujues  and  procedures 
(  f  narcotic  law  enforcement  so  that  these 
otfietTs  can  more  effectively  di.scharge 
their  respon.sibilities  at  ."^tate  and  local 
levels  thus  enabling  the  force  of  some 
290  Federal  narcotic  agents  to  concen- 
trate on  the  apprehension  of  interstat'- 
and  international  narcotic  traffickers 

The  Narcotics  Control  .Act  of  1956 
which  provides  a  minimum  mandatory 
.sentence  of  5  to  20  years  for  a  first  of- 
fen.se  of  unla\*ful  sale  of  narcotics  or 
marihuana  and  a  10-  to  40-year  .s«'ntence 
for  subsequent  offen.ses.  with  no  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  suspension  of  sentence, 
except  for  a  first  offense  of  p<i,s,se.ssion. 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  curbitur 
the  activities  of  notorious  gangsters, 
many  of  whom  have  di.scontinued  their 
narcotic  activities  In  favor  of  le.ss  ha/- 
ardoiLs  criminal  enterpri.ses  where  the 
severe  sentences  now  attached  to  nar- 
cotic law  violations  do  not  apply 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Narcotic  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956  has  been  evidenced  in 


States  which  have  enacted  similarly 
severe  State  narcotic  control  legislation 
to  deter  illicit  trafficking  and  reduce  ad- 
diction. Ohio  and  Illinois  have  proved 
Uie  efficacy  of  this  type  of  legislation, 
supported  by  strong  enforcement  meas- 
ures In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts 
where  I  sixin.sored  heavy  mandatory 
penally  legislation  we  have  another  ex- 
ample of  the  effectiveness  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

In  recent  months  agents  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  have  successfully  concluded 
an  investigation  of  extensive  cocaine 
trafficking  m  Bolivi.i  in  which  they  seized 
a  large  quantity  of  cocaine  destined  for 
the  United  Slates.  At  the  request  of  the 
Governments  of  Mexico.  Ekruador.  Co- 
lombia, Peru,  and  other  Latin  American 
Cvjuntries.  agenUs  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics have  assisted  the  police  of  those 
Countries  m  numerous  Investigations  of 
narcotic  trafficking;.  .S<jme  of  ther,e  in- 
vesligatioiib  were  undertaken  under  ex- 
tremely dangerous  conditions  and  in- 
volved seriou.^  injury  to  police  officers. 

Berau.se  heroin,  the  drug  most  desired 
by  addicts  in  the  United  States,  is  .smug- 
gled into  this  country  from  abroad,  in- 
ternational C(M)perati(m  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance m  suppressing  this  traffic.  More 
than  600  important  international  crimi- 
nals have  been  arrest4.'d  and  several  tons 
of  illicit  narcotics  have  been  seized  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics agents  abroad  working  under  cover 
with  their  counterpaits  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

In  late  1960  Bureau  agents  were 
largely  resijonsible  for  the  seizure  of 
more  tlian  100  kilograms  of  heroin  and 
the  arrest  of  the  former  Guatemalan 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands, who  act<'d  as  a  courier  between 
Corsican  gangsters  in  France  and  Italian 
gangsters  in  New  York  City. 

For  many  years  Commissioner  Ans- 
Imger  has  steadfastly  appealed  for  tlie 
adoption  of  a  program  of  civil  commit- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts  in  drug -free 
institutions  as  the  only  means  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
addicts  Several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  enacted  legislation 
providing  for  this  type  of  commitment 
Much  work  Is  needed  to  jxirsuade  all 
Slates  to  adopt  similar  legislation  if  the 
exce.s.sively  high  incidence  of  addiction 
is  ever  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  In 
such  States  as  New  York  and  California 
which  harbijr  more  than  60  ix'rcent  of 
all  the  addicts  in  the  Nation. 

.Since  the  enactment  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  several  Federal  stat- 
uU.'s  controlling  production  and  use  of 
narcotic  drugs  in  this  country,  the  in- 
cidence of  addiction  has  been  reduced 
from  1  in  400  of  the  total  poi)ulalion  be- 
fore World  War  I  to  the  present  rate 
of  about  1  in  4.000.  But  rather  than 
becoming  complacent  about  these  gains 
we  must  realize  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance  in  all  areas  where  narcotic 
trafTicking  and  addiction  constitute  .seri- 
ous problems. 

Tlie  Unit^'d  States  traditionally  has 
a.ssumed  world  leadership,  through  the 
League  of  Nations  and  more  recently 
through  the  United  Nations  narcotic 
control  organs.  In  initiating  and  en- 
couraging other  countries  to  cooperate 
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in  a  system  of  effective  control  of  pro- 
duction and  use  of  narcotic  drugs  to 
prevent  their  diversion  to  illicit  chan- 
nels and  to  exert  every  effort  to  sup- 
press drug  addiction  throughout  the 
world. 

This  country  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Commissioner  Anslinger  and  his  small 
force  of  dedicated  narcotic  agents. 
I  hese  dedicated  men,  operating  under  a 
limited  budget,  have  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  enforcing  the  Federal  narcotic  and 
marihuana  laws. 

Mr  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
I  he  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Barry  I. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  I  think  of  that  com- 
mittee as  a  board  of  directors  of  the 
largest  communications  system  in  the 
woild.  which  it  is.  This  Congress  is  a 
means  of  communication  to  all  the 
stockholders  or  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  of  this  largest  communications 
system  in  the  world.  The  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  having  to  do  with 
postal  affairs,  is  the  finance  committee 
of  the  largest  communications  system 
in  the  world. 

Looking  at  it  in  that  light  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  conceive  how  the  finance  com- 
mittee would  force  upon  the  board  of 
directors,  which  i.s  the  final  policy-de- 
termining group  of  the  largest  commu- 
nications system  in  the  world,  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  services,  one  of  its  main 
services,  should  not  receive  an  alloca- 
tion. I  refer  specifically  to  the  alloca- 
tion for  public  service  and  the  problems 
you  arc  forcing  upon  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  by  not  al- 
lowing a  proper  figure  for  public  services. 
Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina   IMr.  Alexander  1. 

Mr  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  very  Important  bill  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Gary),  our  chairman,  for  the 
very  fine  work  he  has  done;  also,  I  com- 
mend the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pil- 
Lio.Ni.  who  has  also  done  an  excellent 
job. 

I  may  say  to  the  membership  of  the 
Hou.se  that  on  this  bill  in  which  there 
IS  more  than  $5  billion  involved  the 
members  of  this  committee  come  to  you 
with  a  unanimous  report. 

I  realize  that  in  the  consideration  of 
requests  in  the  magnitude  that  is  in- 
volved here  we  cannot  always  be  right, 
but  I  will  say  that  this  committee  has 
Mud  led  the  requests,  has  given  them  all 
due  consideration,  and  has  done  a  work- 
manlike job. 

Now.  in  the  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter my  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
other  members  have  discussed  this  bill 
a  I  length  and  in  such  detail  that  I  doubt 
that  I  could  add  anything  particularly 
that  would  be  of  interest,  but  I  do  want 
to  give  one  or  two  observations  in  re- 
■  ard  to  the  matter  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

One  of  the  things  that  this  conmilttee 
has  been  most  concerned  about  has  been 
the  mechanization  and  the  moderniza- 


tion of  the  Post  Office  and  the  other  de- 
partments to  the  point  where  they  can 
do  a  good  job  for  less  money  and  more 
economically  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned 
us  has  been  the  fact  that  year  after 
year  we  have  been  spending  more  and 
more  money  on  mechanization  and  mod- 
ernization, and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
requests  from  the  Depr.rtment  have  con- 
tinued to  go  up. 

For  example,  in  the  modernization 
program  in  1951  the  request  was  for 
$710,000:  in  1959.  $47,290,000:  in  1960. 
$120,615,000.  This  year  the  request  was 
for  $110  million  and  we  cut  it  back  to 
$97.5  million. 

Nov.-.  at  the  same  time  mechanization 
has  also  continued  to  go  up.  In  1960 
the  mechanization  program  amounted  to 
$33  million.  In  1961  it  was  $39  million. 
This  year  the  request  is  for  $36  million. 
but  In  the  bill  it  was  cut  back  to  $30 
million. 

Now.    the    reason    I    mention    that    Is 
that  this  committee  certainly  Is  inter- 
ested In  mechanization  and  moderniza- 
tion, but  that  we  v,ant  the  Department 
to  so   mechanize  that   we   can   get   the 
benefit   of   the   mechanization    and   cut 
down  on  the  expense  In  future  operations. 
Now.  I  might  just  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  one  other  thing. 
and  that  has  to  do  with  the  facilities  and 
the  building  occupancy.     The  rent  and 
the  utilities  in  the  leased  space  for  the 
last  2  years  has  gone  up  45  percent.  And. 
I  might  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  In  1953  the  cost 
of  the  rent  and  the  utilities  used  for  the 
rented  space  was  $37  million.     In  1960 
it  was  $75  million.     In  1961  it  was  S91 
million,  and  this  year  the  request  is  for 
$113.5   million.     The  request   this  .vear 
was  for  1.762  propo.sed  new  rental  build- 
ings.    I  do  not  want  It  to  appear  to  the 
committee  that  I  am  opposed  In  any  way 
to  the  renovation  or  to  the  building  of 
new  post  office  buildings  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  I  think   that  we  .should 
stop  and  take  a  good  look  at  what  we  are 
doing    and    move    with    caution.      Now. 
the    Increase    this    year    of    31.777.000 
square  feet  of  rental  space  Is  quite  a  bit 
of  building.     Each  new  building  has  in- 
creased its  capacity  by  50  percent. 

In  the  1962  budget  there  is  a  request 
for  20  major  leased  facilities,  which  will 
cost  more  than  S5  million. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  new  Postmaster 
General  that  we  ought  to  have  good 
management,  that  we  ought  to  have 
motivation  of  all  the  Federal  employees 
involved  in  the  Post  Office  Department, 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  all 
the  Federal  employees  we  have ;  that  we 
ought  to  u.se  mechanical  assistance  to 
the  maximum  where  it  can  be  done 
economically  and  for  the  welfare  and 
the  good  of  our  country.  But  where  It 
cannot.  I  think  we  ought  to  go  slowly. 
take  a  good  look  and  move  only  after 
due  deliberation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
bill  and  one  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  should  support,  even  though  it  is 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  more  than 
the  cost  last  year. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Alexander  i  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SALARIES     AND     EXPENSES.     DIVISION     OF 
DISBURSEMENT 

For  neccs.<;,Try  expenses  of  the  Divi.^ion  of 
Disbursement.  $25,600,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  in  expressing  regret 
that  the  committee  took  out  the  $62,500,- 

000  appropriation  for  public  service  in 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  deal  has  been 
said    this  afternoon   about   automation. 

1  note  in  the  hearings  on  page  147  that 
there  has  apparently  been  a  good  deal 
of  automation  in  the  Bureau  of  Accounts. 
They  say.  for  instance,  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  turn  out  750  checks  per 
minute— that  is,  the  punching  capacity 
is  750  checks  per  minute  and  that.  "We 
have  hit  as  high  as"  the  witness  says, 
"of  40.000  checks  an  hour."  Yet  I  read 
the  report  and  find  that  there  is  an  in- 
ciease  of  $182,000  in  the  appropriation 
to  tlie  Bureau  of  Accounts.  I  wonder 
why.  if  this  automation  is  successful, 
thno  is  an  increase;  why  should  there 
not  be  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Accounts?  Can 
sonubody  from  the  committee  enlighten 
me'' 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  I  brought  that 
out  some  other  place  in  the  hearings  in 
connection  with  several  other  depart- 
ments. I  think  that  in  the  Bureau  of 
Accoimts  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
that  increase  was  due  to  the  salary  in- 
creases voted  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  total  $182,000  is 
due  to  salary  increases? 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  the  total 
is  due  to  the  pay  increases  and  the  health 
benefits  voted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  automation  in  the 
Bureau  of  Accounts  is  not  showing  any 
saving  at  that  rate,  is  it? 

Mr.  GARY.  It  is  taking  care  of  the 
increase  in  volume  that  they  are  han- 
dling in  tliat  office.  There  have  been 
substantial  savings  in  many  of  the  de- 
partments as  a  result  of  using  these 
automatic  machines. 

Mr.  GROSS,  'men  theie  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  volume? 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes;  there  has  been  a 
definite  increase  in  volume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  gentleman  is 
on  his  feet,  I  should  like  to  ask  this 
question.  This  bill  is  $438,731,000  above 
the  spending  of  the  previous  year.  Per- 
haps this  is  repetitious,  but  how  much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  pay  increase  bill 
of  last  year? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  PnUON.  I  think  the  remark 
was  made  earlier  that  $100  milhon  rep- 
resents the  increase  due  to  volume  and 
the  balance  is  due  to  increase  in  pay 
and  health  benefits. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  for  the 
total  bill  the  pay  increa-^f  and  health 
benefits  amount  to  $314  049.000.  The 
increase  over  and  above  the  pay  increase 
and  health  benefits  i.s  $124,682,000,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
increase  In  volume  in  the  Post  Office  and 
the  increase  in  the  Intemul  Revenue 
Service  for  better  enforcement  of  the  tax 
laws. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  did  I  not  read 
somewhere  in  your  hearings  that  some 
years  ago  it  was  Indicated  that  $1  spent 
for  Increased  personnel  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  would  return  $20,  and 
that  $1  spent  for  that  purpose  now  will 
return  $10? 

Mr.  GARY.  Between  $10  and  $15  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  that  decrease  in 
the  ability  to  capture  additional  revenue'' 

Mr.  GARY.  The  simple  fact  that  our 
enforcement  Is  becomln::  better  and 
better  all  the  time,  and  net  so  many 
people  are  escaping  their  taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  going  the  other 
way.  If  I  recall  the  testimony  correctly. 
a  dollar  spent  earlier  would  get  you  $20 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  true,  becau.-e 
there  was  more  money  lying  around  to 
be  picked  up  by  these  agents.  There 
were  more  unreported  ta.xes  then  than 
now.  People  are  now  rep».»rting  the 
taxes,  either  because  they  are  becoming 
more  honest  or  else  because  they  are 
afraid  of  getting  caught. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  now  the  chick- 
ens have  come  home  to  roosl? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  time  will  come  when 
we  will  reach  a  pomt  of  diminishing  re- 
turns on  these  increases.  That  i^;  the 
point  we  are  raising  with  reference  to 
putting  on  all  of  these  additional  j>eopIe 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COAST    CUARO 

Operating  erprn^-f'! 

For  neceaaary  expen.s*^  for  th<*  operition 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast,  Guard,  not 
otherwise  proTlded  for,  including  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  servii^es  lus  author- 
ized by  section  IS  of  the  .-Vet  of  August  2. 
1946  (5  U.S.C  55a) ;  purchase  of  liot  to  exceed 
thlrty-fvo  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  re- 
placement only:  maintenance  onerition  nnd 
repair  of  aircraft;  recreation  and  welfare;  and 
xinlfjrms  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  September  1,  l'J54.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131).  »20a.l><X).0O0  Pro- 
vided. That  the  number  of  aircraft  on  hatid 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  thlrty-flve  exclusive  of  planes  and  parts 
stored  to  meet  future  attrition  Providrd 
further.  That  amounts  equal  to  the  obligated 
balances  against  the  appropriations  f(  r  "Op- 
erating expenaea"  for  the  two  pre<.-eding  yeitrs. 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this 
appropriation,  and  such  men;ed  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  as  one  fund,  except  for 
accounting  purposes  of  the  C(/ast  Guard,  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  properly  incurred 
against  such  prior  year  appropriations  and 
against  this  appropriation:  Provided  fiirthp'. 
That  except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (20  USC  2.36- 
244).  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for     expenses     of     primary     and     secondary 


H'hoollng  for  dependents  of  Coast  Guard 
persoiuiel  stationed  outside  the  continental 
United  States  In  air.ounto  n.>t  exceeding  an 
..vcrage  of  1250  per  student,  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  -Secretary  that  the  schools.  If 
any.  available  In  the  locality  are  unable  to 
provide  ndequatelv  for  the  education  of  such 
dependents,  and  the  Coast  Guard  may  pro- 
vide for  the  transportation  of  said  depend- 
ents between  such  schools  and  their  places 
'i;  residence  when  thesthixila  iwe  nut  accessi- 
ble t'>  such  dependents  by  regul.ir  means  of 
tr.iM.-pi  irt.iUon 

Mrs.  CHURCH  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  .strike  out  the  la?t  word, 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  take  thi.s  time  to  ivsk 
my  annual  question  of  the  chairman  of 
tlu'  .subcommittee,  regarding  the  appro- 
priation for  the  US  Coast  Guard  I 
note  in  the  report  that  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropi  latiun  of  S280 
million,  a  decrea.s<^  m  the  t':,timate  of 
$4,500,000,  alth  mgh  it  penn.ts  an  in- 
crca.se  of  $3  million  above  the  amount 
api)ropnated  for  1961  May  I  ask  the 
chairman  whether  the  deti-sion  not  to 
appropriate  the  requested  amount  inter- 
feres, in  anywav.  with  plans  to  increase 
safety  on  the  Great  Lakes? 

Mr.  GARY      None  whatever. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Coast  Guard 
protection  on  the  Cireal  Lakes,  and  If 
I  may  say  so  specifically.  I-ake  Michigan, 
be  greater  than  in  1961  or  be  carried 
on  at  the  same  lrvt']:> 

Mr  G.ARY  It  will  prnb.ibly  bo  carried 
on  at  the  same  level,  unless  they  have 
planned  an  increa.>e.  We  have  not 
changed  the  plan.,  with  reference  to  any 
operation.  That  :.s  left  entirely  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  do  t'.ot  feel  that  we 
can  .say  to  the  Coa.st  Guard,  you  must 
do  tins  or  you  must  do  that,  unless  a 
specific  problem  ari-ses.  They  determine 
the  needs  of  llie  st-rvice  and  thev  meet 
tho^e  needs  as  they  deem  best.  We  feel 
we  have  given  them  ample  money  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  service  If  addi- 
tional service  is  needed  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  th»'y  .should  be  able  t«j  render  it 
under  the  amount  they  have  been 
allowed. 

Mrs  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr     JOHNSON     of     Maryland        Mr 
Chairman,   I  ask  unanimous  cons^-nt   to 
extend  my  remarks  at  thus  point  ui  the 
Record 

Trie  CH.\IRMAN  Ls  there  objection 
to  th^'  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  .^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  th--  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  making  available  in 
this  budget  the  sum  of  S420.000  for  an 
appropriate  ba,sin  and  mooring  for  a 
Coa.st  Guard  lifeboat  station  at  Ocean 
City.  Md 

The  Coast  Ciuard  has  recognized  for 
many  years  the  need  to  replace  the 
present  facilities  of  a  station  at  Ocean 
City  with  new  structures 

I  have  been  advi.sed  that  the  estimated 
cost  for  a  completed  project  is  approxi- 
mately $742,000.  It  is  gratifying  to  me. 
and  I  know  to  the  constituents  of  my 
district,  that  the  House  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  has  given  this 
project  favorable  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OPEK.VTIOSS 

For  expenses  necessary  for  postal  opera- 
tions, not  otherwise  provided  for.  Includlni; 
uniforms  or  allowances  therefi  r,  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  .Sepu  mber  1.  1954.  as 
amended  (5  U  .S  C  2131);  for  repair  of  ve- 
hlclea  owned  by.  or  under  control  of  units  of 
the  National  Guard  and  departments  and 
agencies  of  tlie  Federal  Government  where 
repairs  are  made  nece.'s.'^.ary  because  of  utiliza- 
tion <if  such  vehicles  In  the  poetal  service, 
and  for  other  activities  conducted  by  the 
I'lKt  Office  Department  [lursuant  to  law; 
W.434  OOO.OOO.  Including  e.xi>ense6  of  delivery 
to  (Kistai  patrims  of  mail  m.itter  under  con- 
Kresiilonal  frank,  as  now  autharlaed  by  law 
Pmx  :<i,ii  That  nui  Ui  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
tt;.>  apprcpriatii>n  available  to  Uie  Poet  OfBce 
Department  for  the  (.urrent  nscal  year  may  be 
tran5ferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  tt)  any  other  such  appropria- 
tion or  appropriations  but  the  appropria- 
tion Administration,  regional  operation,  and 
re-.ea.'-ch  .  shall  nut  be  increased  by  more 
th.ui  »1. 000,000  ao  a  result  of  such  transfers 
rr^jLuUa  jurthcr.  That  functions  financed 
by  the  appri  priatlons  available  to  the  Post 
OtTlce  Department  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  the  amounts  appropriated  therefor,  may 
be  tr:insferred.  In  addition  to  the  appropri- 
ation traxiafers  otherwise  authorized  In  this 
Act  und  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  HuilKe-  b-.-ween  su  h  appropriations  to 
the  extent  iiccis.:ary  to  improve  administra- 
tion and  opera';,  ns  Pnividcd  f-urther,  That 
F'^eral  R"'erve  banks  and  branches  may  be 
reiMiburse^l  for  expenditures  aa  fiscal  agents 
■  f  the  Uni'ed  St.iiea  on  account  of  Post 
Offi'-e  l>epariment  operations. 

Mr    BARRY      Mr    Chairman,  I  move 

tr>  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  was  attempting  .some 
while  a*;o  to  make  a  point  tliat  when  a 
flaanco  committee  attempts  to  superlm- 
pu->e  iti  view.,  on  a  Iward  of  directors,  it 
IS  difficalt,  indeed,  to  get  good  direction 
of  thr  total  forces  of  a  coiTX)ration  or  of 
any  department  of  government  EXspe- 
cially  It  is  a  problem  this  year  when 
I'lcsident  Kennedy  has  asked  for  a 
po.^ial  increase  and  when  we  will  have 
lH>fore  the  Ctmrnittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  the  various  large  u-sers  of 
the  mail  who  will  plead  their  individual 
cases  .saying  It  is  not  they  who  are  cost- 
i:ig  Uncle  Sam  the  deficits  which  wo 
have  been  annuallv  placing  before  our 
people  to  pay  fcr  m  hU'her  taxes  or  by 
mcreasinii  the  debt,  but  it  is  rather  the 
public  .sen-ice  that  Is  lendercd  by  the 
Po.~t  Offlc  •  Department  in  particular 

I  a.sk  if  a  reconsideration,  especially 
in  the  conference  to  which  this  appro- 
priation will  undcubt'^dly  go— if  consid- 
eration could  not  be  riven  to  the  fart 
that  If  Prt  :ident  Kennedy  wanted  to 
balance  his  postal  operations,  which  is 
th.,^  larRf^-t  communications  system  In 
the  world,  he  be  Riven  a  better  chance 
than  was  priven  President  Elsenhower. 
I  .say  this  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  realize  that  of  the  total 
$17  billion  debt  piled  up  during  the 
Eis-nhower  administration,  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  that  debt  was  In 
postal  deficits  I  think  we  can  put  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  a  business- 
like basis,  by  making  each  cla.ss  of  serv- 
ice pay  its  own  way.  and  the  place  to 
bcKin  IS  to  eive  a  credit  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  company,  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  larpre.st  communications 
.system  In  the  world,  for  what  service 
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they  render  the  public  apart  from  postal 
services. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OARY.  I  thaft>ushljr  agree  with 
the  gentleman  Chat  every  class  of  mail 
sliould  pay  its  own  way.  I  have  been 
advocating  that  for  many  years.  But, 
you  ck)  not  balance  the  Post  Ol&ce 
budget  aimpty  by  a  bookkeQ;>iiig  eatry, 
charging  off  a  part  of  the  debt  to  public 
service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said 
a  few  DKunents  ago,  in  my  Judgment  the 
entire  postal  service  is  a  pubUc  senrlce, 
otherwise  the  Federal  Oovemment 
would  have  no  ri^ht  to  be  engaged  in 
it  at  all.  The  F^ederal  Ooveiiiment  has 
no  right  to  engage  in  private  business. 
Just  picking  out  one  or  two  items  and 
saying,  we  are  going  to  charge  this  off 
as  a  public  service  will  not  get  us  any- 
where at  all.  I  think  the  question  of 
rates  ought  to  be  determined,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  deficit,  but  on  the  basis  of 
what  it  costs  to  handle  the  mail,  and 
wliatever  that  cost  Is  the  people  for 
whom  tliat  mail  is  handled  ought  to 
pay  it 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  I  are  not  too  far  apart. 
But  it  proves  again  that  yoa  cannot 
manage  the  board  of  directors  of  a  large 
operation  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and 
I  believe  also  that  the  intentions  of  ttie 
Kentleman  firira  Virginia  are  the  same 
as  mine  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  but  until  your  committee 
shows  that  you  will  credit  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  a  type  of  public 
service  which  is  not  Individually  bought 
and  i>aid  for  at  the  counter  window  of 
the  Post  OfBce  Department,  that  the 
users  of  the  mail  who  do  go  to  the 
counter  are  going  to  complain  that  part 
of  the  total  cost  which  the  Post  Office 
claims  is  their  proper  charge  should  be 
chars^ed  instead  to  public  services. 

If  we  really  want  to  put  the  Post  Office 
on  a  paying  basis  we  should  start  by 
giving  a  credit  to  the  Port  Office  I>epart- 
ment  for  those  services  which  are  not 
bought  £.t  the  counter.  I  think  if  the 
centler.ian  had  sat  with  our  committee 
and  hoard  the  testimony  of  the  users 
of  the  mail,  he  would  arrive  at  an  accu- 
rate figure  for  public  services  so  that 
tlie  Post  Office  Committee  of  the  Congress 
can  look  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  allocate  the  remaining  cost  of  postal 
operations  to  the  variois  classes  of  mail. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  Ircxn  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
I  wi:i  be  very  brief. 

I  simply  wanted  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  on  his  state- 
ment and  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
and  subcommittee  that  while  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  the  whole  Postal  Establish- 
ment is  a  public  service,  that  is  not  the 
point  we  are  trying  to  make.  We  are 
trying  to  make  the  point  that  when  the 
Congress  in  its  judgment  requires  the 
Pest  Office  Department  to  perform  some 
services  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
service  rendered  to  users  of  the  mall, 
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those  services  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  not  charged  against 
the  users  of  the  mall.  For  example,  we 
asked  the  Post  Office  Department  last 
year  to  distribute  to  every  home  a  cen- 
sus blank.  This  cost  the  Department 
money,  obvloosly,  but  we  say  that  this 
amount  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  not  charged  against  the  users  of 
first-,  second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class 
mail. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  Mr,  Chair- 
TtiAn,  is  to  segregate  those  services  the 
Post  Office  does  which  have  no  relation 
to  what  the  users  of  the  mail  should  be 
charged  with — services  which  we  as  a 
Congress  impase  upon  the  Post  OfBce 
Department.  We  are  trying  to  pwint  out 
co-tain  services  and  say  that  they  are 
not  proper  charges  against  the  users  of 
the  mail  and  that  the  users  should  not 
be  asked  to  pay  for  the  services.  I  am 
hopeful  we  can  arrive  at  some  decision 
on  it  this  year  and  arrive  at  a  rate  basis 
that  will  eliminate  the  postal  deficit. 
I  am  sure  that  is  what  thie  gentleman 
wants  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  GARY.  We  think  we  ought  to 
bring  the  deficit  down  from  what  it  is 
now.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  deficit  is  caused  from 
those  users  of  the  mails  who  are  getting 
subsidies.  Some  say  it  Ls  a  public  serv- 
ice; I  say  it  is  a  special  service  that  is 
rendered,  and  when  people  get  special 
services  from  the  Government  they 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  them  and 
be  made  to  pay  for  them.  Ordinary  us- 
ers of  the  mail  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  them.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  deficit  has  anything  to  do  with  that. 
Let  us  get  an  adequate  cost  accounting 
system  and  determine  what  it  is  costing 
to  hpndle  this  mail. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  gentleman's 
conunittee,  I  am  afraid,  is  using  the  term 
"public  service-  a  little  differently  than 
my  committee  is  in  order  to  determine 
what  things  are  proper  charges  to  the 
Tresisury  and  what  thingrs  are  proper 
charges  to  the  users  of  the  mail — fig- 
tires  you  are  going  to  give  out  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  base  it  on  the  difference  between 
first-  and  second-class  post  offices  and 
third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices.  I 
see  no  justification  for  that  distinction, 
in  that  they  all  render  service  to  the 
people  in  handling  the  mail. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  show  the  gentleman  that  the  cost 
figures  are  unclear. 

When  the  Post  Office  Department 
closes  a  fourth -class  office  they  say  they 
do  not  put  any  figure  on  it  because  they 
do  not  know  how  much  it  should  be; 
therefore,  they  made  an  estimate  of 
zero  instead  of  an  estimate  of  $70  mil- 
lion, or  whatever  it  was.  They  do  say 
that  everytime  they  close  a  fourth-class 
office  there  has  been  a  saviiig  of 
$1,400,000.  So  they  have  put  an  esti- 
mate on  it. 

Yoiir  third-  and  fourtli-class  offices 
are  community  centers,  and  they  op- 
erate far  beyond  the  scope  of  simply 
being  a  depository  for  letters.  How- 
ever, beyond  that,  here  is  the  determi- 
nation which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 


gress and  the  Post  OfBce  Department  to 
work  out.  This  Is  our  )ob.  If  we  fail 
to  do  it  then  we  should  be  held  account- 
able, but  having  done  it  then  we  should 
join  with  you  fdks  arkl  with  others  in 
saying  tiiere  dxMiId  not  be  any  special 
services  granted  to  users  of  Xhc  mall  for 
which  they  do  not  pay.  Then  we  can 
agree  on  that  and  destroy  the  argiunent 
of  any  users  of  the  mail  hiding  behind 
the  pubHc  service  factor  If  we  Imple- 
ment it  df^arwise. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  page  14  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  states: 

Hie  OQaunittee  considers  that  the  post 
office  construction  program  is  being  accel- 
erated entirely  too  rapidly. 

I  think  that  the  statement  is  mislead- 
ing because  we  have  not  had  any  con- 
struction actually  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govmimient  that  is  noticeable 
throughout  the  country  In  post  office  and 
Federal  buildings  in  the  past  20  years. 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yiekl? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  genUetnan  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  with  reference  to  construction 
under  lease,  they  are  planning  new  con- 
structicm  next  yew  for  1,762  new  post 
offices.  It  is  true  they  will  be  con- 
structed under  lease  and  not  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  way  that  is  han- 
dled, the  Federal  Government  acquires  a 
piece  trf  land,  it  then  gets  somebody  to 
agree  to  erect  a  building  on  it.  The 
Government  sells  the  land  to  them,  then 
they  enter  into  a  lease  agreement  for  the 
land  and  the  building.  We  feel  they 
have  been  entering  into  these  lease 
agreements  too  fast,  and  they  have  not 
been  giving  sufficient  ccnsideration  to 
the  cost  of  the  transaction.  We  Uxink 
it  ought  to  be  slowed  down  until  we  can 
get  some  figures. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.     I  might  be 
in  position  to  agree  with  the  chairman  in 
some  instances  as  to  cost  of  the  leased 
buildings,  but  what  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  the  program  of  building  is 
not  overly  accelerated  because  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  for  post  office  quaiters 
throughout  the  country.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  16  counties  of  the  district  of 
Tennessee  that  I  represent  there  has 
been  only  one  post  office  building  con- 
structed   as    a    Federal    building    since 
World  War  II.     Certainly  if  we  are  in 
tlie  period  now  where  we  see  a  necessity 
for  increased  construction  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  economy — and  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  it — then  I  think  greater 
consideration  should  be  placed  on  build- 
ing Federal  buildings,    ijf  there  is  an  ac- 
celeration that  is  above  what  it  should 
be.  it  is  an  acceleration  of  buildings  that 
are    leased    where    Government-owned 
quarters    would    serve   better,    but   cer- 
tainly the  program  of  construction  itself 
in  the  instance  of  procuring  adequate 
quarters  for  post  office  operations  has 
not     been     overly     accelerated.     They 
should  be  changed  from  ordinary  leased 
quarters   to   those   of  federally   owned 
quarters  throughout  the  Nation. 
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Mr.  QART.  Our  committee  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  that  subject  matter  at 
all  because  all  Government  construction 
IS  handled  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. We  do  not  handle  the 
appropriations  for  the  General  Services 
Administration,  so  we  cannot  put  one 
dollar  of  construction  costs  in  our  pro- 
i^ram. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  You  can 
slow  down  providing  funds  for  leased 
quarters  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
which  will  necessarily  make  them  build 
Federal  buildings. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr  Chairman,  will  thf 
s^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  PILLION.  Our  subcommittee  was 
in  trouble  on  account  of  the  tremendous 
jump  in  the  costs  of  leased  buildings  and 
a  few  of  the  utilities.  There  was  a  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  we  were  going  too  far 
and  too  fast.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  AlixanderI.  re- 
ferred to  this  figure  in  his  presentation. 
That  item  of  rents  and  utilities  jumped 
from  $76  million  a  year  to  $113  million 
in  the  space  of  2  years:  a  50  percent  In- 
crease. So,  the  committee  felt  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  review  and  a  stop, 
look,  and  listen  attitude  so  that  we  do 
not  get  into  a  situation  to  where  we  are 
committed  to  lease  cost  way  beyond 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee  I  ai^ree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last   word 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interestt-d  m  this 
discussion,  too.  and  I  would  like  to  pur- 
sue this  Jxist  a  httle  bit  further  with  the 
distinguished  chainnan  of  thi.s  great 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  as  well 
as  with  the  gentleman  on  the  minority 
side  who  has  apparently  expressed 
agreement  with  what  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  just  said 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  thi.s 
Is  It  not  a  fact  that  most  of  these  lease 
contract  agreements  referred  to  by  the 
Post  OfQce  Department  for  ii.se  of  facili- 
ties have  been  for  third-clas.s  offices'^ 
Mr.  GARY.     No,  they  are  not 
Mr.  HARRIS.     Well,  I  havr  several  iv. 
my  district,  and  every  one  of  them  that 
has   been   authorized   and   a    lease   per- 
muted  has  been   for   third-class  offices 
withou*    exception.      And    I    think    the 
Post    Office    Department     ha.^    done    a 
pretty    good   job   working    coopera'ivelv 
with  the  local  people  for  this  particular 
class  of  ofDce.     I  think  the  uentleman 
from  Virginia  and  the  members  of  this 
committee     realize     from     a     practical 
standpoint  we  are  not  goint;  to  get  the 
General    Services    Administration,    and 
everyone    else   who    would    be    involved 
with  It,  to  approve  a  Federal  building, 
a   Post  Office  facility,   for  a  third-cla.s.s 
office  in  any  community     And.  I  would 
like  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this 
committee.    If    you    have    any    question 
about   these  leased   facilities,   that   vou 
do  not  cut  out  these  third-class  offices 
in   the  small  communities   where   they 
cannot  get  facilities  otherwise  except  by 
lease  or  rental. 

Mr,  BASS  of  Tennessee      Mi    Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 
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Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tenne.ssee. 

Mr  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  am  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  the  gentleman  on 
this  matter,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  m 
any  degree  that  we  start  building  P'ed- 
eral  buildings  for  post  offices  in  all  of 
these  small  communities  The  business 
of  providing  adequate  quarters  by  lease 
IS  adequate  But.  m  the  building  of 
buiklnu;s  and  lt'a.->iiiu;  quarteis  for  fust- 
cla.ss  offices  in  lanu'  metropolitan  areas 
where  Federal  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided IS  what  I  am  talking  about  Now. 
m  the  .smaller  communities  that  is  a 
ditferent  problem,  and  I  am  m  agree- 
ment with  the  gentleman 

Mr  HARRIS  But  thus  is  a  broad 
statement  m  the  report  It  refers  to  all 
lea.sed  quarters 

Mr  CONTE  .Mr  Chairman  will  the 
Kenlleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  HARRIS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssarhu.setts. 

Mr  CONTE  There  is  another  bmv- 
flt  to  lease-buildmg  construction  It 
put.s  that  building  on  the  tax  .oil  m  the 
smaller  communi'.ies.  where  you  have 
these  third-clas.*;  offices  m  the  small 
towns,  where  they  already  have  a  heavy 
real  estate  tax  burden  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  Government  building  which  is  tax 
exempt,  you  will  h.ave  a  leased  buildinu 
on  which  to  get  .siime  revenues 

Mr  HARRIS.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  But.  the  point  I 
want  to  emphasi/e  here  -and  I  hope  the 
committet-  does  not  go  that  far — is  that 
while  I  agree  with  the  committee  that 
we  should  review  the.se  programs,  they 
should  gue  clo.se  scrutiny  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee by  Its  report  here  should  be  tell- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department  where 
an  acceptable  contiact  for  leas<^d  quar- 
ters can  be  provided  for  facilities  m  a 
small  community  that  cannot  get  them 
otlierwi>e.  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, and  I  hope  that  tlie  gentleman's 
committee  will  i:i.>ist  that  that  program 
be  followed 

Mr.  GARY  Certainly  there  l.a.^  b.en 
no  attempt  on  llie  part  of  our  coniinit- 
tee  to  tell  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  but  we  have  .said  where  this  cost 
is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we 
think  It  .sliould  be  .scrutinized  veiv  care- 
fully. 

Mr  HAIiRIS  I  iiKiee  wuJi  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  think  in  these  small  com- 
tminities  you  should  not  take  actiori  that 
would  defer  tliem  or  result  m  stopping 
tiie  program  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  the.se  .small  communities  which 
are  entitled  to  thein  as  much  as  the 
laigt  r  communities. 

Mr  HOF'EMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman  I  move  to  strike  out  tlie  last 
word 

iVIr  Channian  my  purpose  is  to  learn 
if  possible  from  whoever  i>  in  charge  of 
this  bill,  just  who  is  runnim;  the  Post 
Office  Department  Some  weeks  a^o  we 
were  told  by  the  press  that  Mr  Day.  our 
Postmaster  General.  Intended  to  run  the 
Department  a^  he  wished  notwithstand- 
ing anything  Congress  might  do  Tlial 
is  all  right  with  me  but  I  doubt  that 
he   ever   was   di.scouMeous   or    intended 


to  disregaid  Congre.ss  fur  he  like  other 
Cabinet  members  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tions This  morning  a  letter  came  in 
fiom  the  Sturgis  Journal,  a  newspaper 
tliat  pimUs  a  fine  con.servative  publica- 
tion Ihree  years  ago  the  Journal, 
which  gives  much  daily  news  and  sound, 
constructive  editorials,  put  more  boxes 
around  on  a  rural  route,  running  out  of 
Burr  Oak.  St  Joseph  County,  Mich.  For 
3  years  there  has  not  been  any  trouble, 
everyone  was  satisfied,  all  ihe  people  on 
the  route,  the  newspaper,  which  owned 
and  placed  the  boxes  with  the  Depart- 
ment's approval  But  along  comes  this 
mail  carrier,  Martin  Maystead,  the  rural 
earlier  on  that  route,  and  he  now  says— 
and  that  is  since  the  change  in  admin- 
istration— he  does  not  like  the  location 
of  those  boxes  and  he  wants  them  all 
moved  Whether  he  wants  them  all  in 
one  place  and  nearer  the  post  office,  I  do 
not  know  Maybe  he  wanUs  to  establish 
a  New  Frontier  all  his  own 

I  notice  the  gentle  lady  from  New 
York  I  Mrs  St  George],  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office,  is 
present  May  I  ask  her,  Does  the  ear- 
ner have  that  authority,  or  is  that  au- 
thority downto\<n  or  with  a  regional 
office'' 

Mrs    ST    GEORGE      I   do  not   think 
the    carrier    has   the    authority,    but    he 
mi'.:ht  have;   there  us  no  way  of  tellint' 
Thini,'s  are  very  fluid  riuht  now 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Appar- 
ently he  is  a  supporter  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Then  he  prob- 
ablv  lias  the  right. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Perhaps 
this  IS  not  a  fair  question,  but  should 
the  Lxjxes  Ix'  moved  nearer  the  road  or 
back  a  little  further? 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  Oh,  definitely 
nearer  the  road 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Nearer 
the  road'' 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE     Yes 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  And 
closer  together'' 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE     Po.ssiblv.  ves. 

Mr  HOF-FMAN  of  Michigan  So  the 
loute  w  ill  be  shorter. 

Mrs  ST  GEORGE  That  is  right; 
that  is  very  important 

Mr  HOFFTVIAN  of  Michiuan  I  crr- 
l.imly  thank  the  wentle  ladv  from  New 
York 

Mr  Ciiaiiman.  I  shiill  certainly  pa.-s 
that  information  along  to  the  paper  and 
I  hope  they  will  take  it  on  to  the  ear- 
ner, because  he  has  the  idea  that  he 
IS  running  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  least  in  his  territoiy 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

rills  tnlf  m.iy  be  cit^d  a«  the  Pi>«t  Omcp 
IJepiirtmeiil  Appr.  iprliitluii  Act     11*6:.; 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a  min- 
ute to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee about  the  trust  funds  as  shown 
on  page  17  of  the  report  Who  author- 
izes payment  of  this  money  from  the 
trust  funds? 

Mr  GARY  They  are  permanent  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Not  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  or  any  other  leslsla- 
tive  committee? 

Mr.  GARY.  No.  "ITiey  are  anthor- 
ized  by  the  Congress  and  are  payable  in 
accordance  with  direct  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bin. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  aiy]  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  blU  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thorheirry,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  IH.R.  5954)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  blU  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  la  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroosed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  rectxisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolutton  237  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  taov  tiiat 
the  Uouae  reaolve  itaett  Into  tlie  Committee 
ol    tX\e    Whjle  House   on   the   SUte  of    the 
Union   tor   the  consideraUon  of  the  bill   (S. 
1 )   to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alle- 
viate   conditions    of    aubetantlal    and    per- 
sistent   unemployment    and    underemploy- 
ment   In    certain    aconomicaUy    dlstraeaed 
aroM.     After  general  debate,  which  ihaU  be 
c  innned    to    the    blU   and   continue  not   to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
coiiLroUed  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority    member    of    the    Committee    on 
B.iTiklng    and    Currency,    the    bill    ahall    be 
read  tor  amendment  under  the  flre-mlnute 
ru!e      It  shall  be  In  order  to  cooskler,  wltti- 
oui  the  InterTenUon  of  any  point  of  oRter, 
the  Biibetltute  amendment  recommended  by 
the   Committee   on    Banking   and   Cxurency 
now  In  the  bill,  and  auch  aubaUtute  for  the 
purp<»e  of  amendment  shall  be  conaldered 
under    the    ttve-minute   rule   Ba   an  original 
bill     At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration 
the  Committee  shall  rtee  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  Houae  with  iiich  amendmenta  aa  may 
have    betfii   aaopted   and  mny  member   may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
oX    the   amendment*  adopted   In   the   Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  commit- 
tee substitute.    The  previous  question  shall 


be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
unendments  thereto  to  finaJ  passage  wlth- 
<rat  taterfentng  motSoo  exoept  oat  moUon 
to  recanunlt.  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown],  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  237 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1 
as  amended,  a  bill  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  in  certain 
economically  distressed  areas.  The 
resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order,  with  3  hours  of 
general  debate. 

S.  1  as  amended  would  provide  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  basic  economic 
problems  confronting  those  areas  with 
pei-sistent  and  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. While  it  would  rely  on  local  in- 
itiative and  the  efforts  of  private  enter- 
prise, it  would  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  play  its  proper  role  and  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  this  field.  Techni- 
cal assistance  and  guidance  would  be 
made  available  along  with  financial  aid, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  loans  to  imple- 
ment local  economic  programs. 

The  principle  of  Federal  action  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  in  areas  of  persist- 
ent and  substantial  labor  surplus  has 
been  endorsed  in  the  platforms  of  both 
parties.  It  has  also  received  wide  sup- 
port from  labor,  industry,  municipal,  and 
private  citizen  groups. 

S.  1,  as  amended  and  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  contains  a  number  of  safe- 
guards to  insure  both  that  the  assist- 
ance will  produce  a  real  measure  of  re- 
lief to  the  areas  in  need  and  that  it  will 
do  this  without  detriment  to  any  other 
community.  Naturally,  wise  administra- 
tion is  essential  and  it  is  believed  this 
is  best  cared  for  by  placing  responsi- 
bility for  the  program  in  a  Cabinet  rank 
officer  and  at  the  same  time  establish- 
ing a  high-level  Government  official  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
may  assign  to  him  in  carrying  out  the 
program. 

To  conserve  the  funds  for  their  most 
urgent  uses  the  bill  provides  that  no  loan 
may  be  made  unless  funds  are  not  other- 
wise available  from  other  sources  on 
reasonable  terms.  To  make  certain  that 
the  assistance  given  under  this  program 
will  not  result  in  dislocations  in  other 
areas,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee amendment  carries  a  flat  prohibi- 
tion against  the  use  of  any  funds  for  the 
transfer  of  business  establishments  from 
one  area  to  another. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
make  a  net  expansion  of  job  opportuni- 
Ues  and  not  to  "pirate"  industries  from 
other  locations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  237. 

BACKtJROUWD    ANT)   SITMMART    OT    S.    1,   TfTE    AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT    BILL 


Background  of  the  bill:  Proposals  for 
area  redevelopment  along  the  lines  of 
the  present  bill  have  been  before  the 
Congress  for  over  a  decade.  On  two 
occasions  bills  have  passed  both  Houses. 
In  1958  an  area  redevelopment  bill  was 
passed  but  was  pocket  vetoed.  In  1960 
another  bill  <S.  722)  was  passed  but  also 
was  vetoed.  The  Senate  failed  to  over- 
ride. In  spite  of  this,  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  chronically  depressed 
areas  has  been  endorsed  in  the  platform 
of  both  parties. 

The  committee  amendment  to  S.  1 
represents  generally  the  administration 
views.  It  was  introduced  by  Chairman 
Spbnce  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  and  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  amendments  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  6. 

Need  for  this  program:  Many  com- 
munities suffer  heavy  unemployment 
even  when  the  overall  economy  is  pros- 
perous. The  general  reasons  are  tech- 
nolo^cal  advances  by  which  machines 
replace  manpower;  changes  in  demand 
which  make  existing  pluits  and  skills 
obsolete,  and  depletion  of  resources  such 
as  timber,  coal,  and  ore.  In  addition,  the 
rapid  advances  in  farm  technology, 
combined  with  historical  conditions 
which  have  created  many  small  un- 
economical farms,  have  resulted  in  seri- 
ous unemployment,  underemployment, 
and  poverty  in  many  rural  areas. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  20 
major  labor  market  areas  and  83  smaller 
areas  would  be  eligible  for  the  assistance 
provided  in  S.  1  under  the  mandatory 
designation  provision.  In  addition, 
many  other  areas,  particularly  rural 
places,  would  be  eligible  under  the  guide- 
lines established  by  the  bill. 

Experience  has  shown  that  local  ef- 
forts by  themselves,  however  vigorous 
and  imaginative,  cannot  do  the  whole 
job  of  redeveloping  these  ccHnmunities. 
Local  resources,  both  public  and  private, 
become  depleted  under  the  pressure  of 
heavy  persistent  unemployment,  and 
outside  credit  aid  Is  not  available  in  ade- 
quate volume  to  finance  redevelopment. 
The  bin  would  provide  this  assistance 
along  with  technical  aids,  loans,  and 
grants  for  public  facilities,  and  occupa- 
tional retraining  benefits. 

MAJOR    PROVISKyKS    O*'    THE    BILL 


S.  1  is  designed  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  problem  of  chronic 
localized  unemployment.  It  will  do  this 
through  Federal  technical  assistance, 
financial  aid,  and  occupational  retrain- 
ing assistance. 


Responsibihty  for  the  program  would 
be  placed  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
though  he  would  be  directed  to  use  exist- 
ing Government  agencies  and  facilities, 
such  as  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  housing  agencies,  wherever 
posable.  An  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  established  in  tlie 
Department  of  Commerce  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  program, 
carrying  out  whatever  duties  are  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Secretary. 

A  prerequisite  for  aid  under  the  bill 
is  an  overall  economic  redevelopment 
program  which  meets  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary.  "ITiis  program  will  analyze 
the  community's  economic  problem,  de- 
termine whether  or  not  redevelopment 
is  feasible,  and,  if  it  is,  indicate  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  achieve  it.  To 
enable  the  Secretary  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  for  these  programs  and 
for  other  studies  aimed  at  preventing  or 
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alleviatlnc  any  unemployment,  the  bill 
authorizes  annual  appropriations  of  $4  5 
million. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  economic  plan.  Federal  loan 
funds  are  provided  in  case  adequate  pri- 
vate financing  is  not  available  This 
would  take  the  form  of  liberal  loans  for 
industrial  expansion.  These  loans  could 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  land,  the  construction  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  builditigs.  and  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery. Such  loans  could  not  exceed 
65  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
with  the  balance  to  be  met  by  the  com- 
munity or  local  redevelopment  organiza- 
tion and  by  private  lenders  The  maxi- 
mum term  would  be  25  years  with  a 
possible  extension  for  another  10  years. 
The  interest  rate  is  based  on  a  formula 
which  currently  produces  a  rate  of  4  's 
percent.  The  bill  authorizes  for  appro- 
priation $100  million  for  each  of  two 
revolving  funds — one  to  be  u.-ed  for  Ioiin> 
in  industrial  areas  and  the  other  for 
rural  areas. 

These  loans  can  be  used  to  rehabili- 
tate existing  plants  or  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  plants  either  m  the  locality 
or  from  outside  the  irea  However,  the 
bill  explicitly  states  that  none  of  thi.s 
financial  aid  is  to  be  used  to  help  any 
firm  to  relocate,  totally  or  partially,  from 
one  area  to  another 

.\  prime  need  in  many  communities 
i.N  the  improvement  or  expansion  of 
community  facilities  Adequate  sewer 
and  waterworks  and  other  public  in- 
vestment is  essential  to  modern  indus- 
try. Many  communities  faced  with  the 
burden  of  chronic  heavy  unemployment 
have  found  their  revenue  reduced  while 
at  the  same  time  their  outlays  for  relief 
have  increased.  As  a  result,  they  are 
unable  to  finance  the  necessary  public 
works  by  themselves.  To  meet  this  need 
the  bill  authorizes  $100  million  for  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  for  Federal  loans 
to  these  communities.  Such  loans  would 
have  terms  up  to  40  years  with  a  pos- 
sible 10-year  extension,  and  the  interest 
rate  would  be  computed  on  a  formula 
based  on  the  average  cost  of  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  plus  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  for  additional  administra- 
tive costs.  Cvurently  this  interest  rate 
would  be  3*2  percent. 

In  some  communities  the  need  is  so 
great  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  finance 
needed  local  public  works  entirely  on 
the  basis  of  loans.  A  subsidy  is  neces- 
sary to  finance  the  project  and  keep  rates 
on  the  utility  low.  For  this  purpose  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $75 
million  for  partial  grants  for  local  pub- 
lic works.  These  grants  could  not  exceed 
65  percent  of  the  net  difference  between 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  and  the 
amount  borrowed  from  any  source  The 
community  Itself  must  raise  the  funds 
required  for  the  other  35  percent  of  the 
difference. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  possible  for  des- 
ignated communities  to  take  advantage 
of  the  urban  renewal  program.  While 
this  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  clear- 
ing residential  slums,  there  has  been 
errowing  recognition  of  the  need  to  elim- 
inate blighted  biisiness  areas  as  well.  On 
past  occaaioiu  the  Congress  has  made 


available  a  certain  portion  of  the  urban 
renewal  capital  grant  authority  for  these 
nonresidential  projects  To  assure  that 
this  assistance  will  be  available  to  de- 
pres.>ed  communities.  S  1  provides  that 
up  to  10  percent  of  any  future  capital 
grant  authority  made  available  for  the 
urban  renewal  program  can  be  used  for 
nonresidential  slum  clearance  projects 
in  d-'.smnated  depre.s.sed  areas  'I  hi.s  w:ll 
make  it  p<j.^sible  for  the.se  cominunitu-s 
to  provide  industrial  sites  and  at  the 
same  time  bolster  their  tax  ba:^es  In 
addition,  the  bill  makes  the  uib.in  pl.ui- 
ninu  t;raiit  proKiam  available  to  com- 
munities designated  a.s  eligible  undei 
this  bill 

Win!'"  many  workers  in  these  areas  are 
."-killed,  then-  abilities  are  no  longer  In 
demand  Such  workers  as  well  as  un- 
trained workeis  lequire  occupational 
training,  if  they  are  to  f^nd  adequate  em- 
ployment Therefore  the  bill  aufhoii/es 
annual  appropriations  of  $4  5  million  to 
as^^ist  the  State  vocational  training  pru- 
gram.s  Becau.^e  in  many  States  work- 
ers undergoing  tr.tining  are  not  eligible 
for  unemployment  coinpen.sation.  the  bill 
authorizes  annual  appropriations  of  $10 
million  to  m.ik<^  .sub.sistencc  payment.s  Un 
periods  ui'  to  16  v.eek-s 

Finally,  the  bill  mak'-.s  permanent  the 
aiuhonty  of  the  Small  Bu.sau-^.s  Admm- 
i.^tiation  to  make  loans  to  State  and  lo- 
cal development  companies  for  plant 
construction,  conversion,  and  expan.sion 
Under  present  law  this  authority  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30  of  this  year 

Altogether  this  bill  authorizes  appio- 
piiation.s  to'.ahiu;  $394  million  Of  this. 
$300  million  i^  for  loarus  repa>able  with 
interest  Considered  in  ijersptx-tive. 
this  IS  a  relatively  small  amount  to  do 
a  laige  and  vitally  important  job  For 
example,  it  is  le.ss  than  half  of  1  percent 
of  our  total  Federal  budget  However, 
this  bill  will  make  a  vital  contribution 
by  providing  concentrated  and  compre- 
hensive attention  to  the  problems  of 
area.s  which  suffer  chronic  unemploy- 
ment and.  m  the  long  run.  will  benefit 
the  entire  Nation 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssoun  has  explained,  this  rule,  which 
is  an  open  rule  and  provides  for  3  hours 
of  general  debate,  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1,  the  so- 
called  depressed  areas  bill. 

It  provides  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments shall  be  considered  as  an  original 
bill,  which,  of  course,  will  permit  the  of- 
fering of  a  substitute  at  the  proper  time 
and  place  The  rule  also  provides  for 
one  motion  to  recommit,  reserved  to  the 
minority,  either  with  or  without  in- 
structions I  would  like  to  take  just  a 
minute  or  two,  if  I  may.  to  discu.ss  this 
legislation  becau.se  we  had  rather  exten- 
sive hearings  on  it  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate,  if 
I  may.  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  for  bringing  out  what 
all  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
seemingly  agreed  is  the  best  bill  of  this 
type  that  has  been  presented  in  the  Con- 
gress. This  bill  IS  a  much  better  measure 
than  that  which  has  been  approved  in 
another  body,  that  is.  the  original  bill, 


the  amendments  to  S.  1.  because  S  1.  you 
will  find,  while  it  has  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  contains  none  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  original  bill,  which  has  all 
been  rewritten  and  the  amendment  is 
being  considered  as  the  original  bill. 

One  of   the   things  I  am   very   happy 
about  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  provide  for 
backdoor  spending  nor  the  backdoor  ap- 
proach to  the  Federal  Treasury,  but  re- 
quires all  funds  to  be  spent  under  this 
leiiislation.  should  it  be  enacted  into  law . 
.shall   be   ajjpropnated   by   the  Congress 
aftt  r  due  hearings  before  the  Commu- 
te.'   on    Appropriations       It    also    elimi- 
nates a  number  of  other  bad  provisions 
in  that  measure,  and  yet  even  as  much 
impiovcd  as  the  bill  is.  I  believe  it  goes 
to<j  far  in  many  instances  and   is  cer- 
tainly   so   distorted,    if    I    can    use    that 
word,  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  uncleai 
in    certain    sections    and    certain    pro- 
visions, and  it  confers  entirely  too  miirli 
power  on  some  unknown  individual  who 
i.s  designated  as  the  .Administrator     Who 
he   may   be.   no  one    knows      What    hi.^ 
thinking  may  be  on  some  of  the  mattfrs 
that    may    come    under    his    iun.sdicnnn 
seemingly  no  one  knew  or  could  under- 
stand     So  there  will  b«'  a  substitute  b:!l 
offered       This    committee    amendment 
the  sam«'  as  the  Senat.-  bill    provides  fo; 
an    expenditure    of    $394  500  000    over    a 
per:')d    of    time     I    think,    to    run    up   to 
1963.    if    I     n  member     correctly,    sup- 
posedly a  terminal  date  and  yet  with  no 
exact  terminal  date  for  the  working  up 
of  this  protiram,  a.s  I  could  understanri 
this   measure       Insiead     it    provides  for 
certain    new    approaches    to    what    we 
mi«ht  call  chronic   unemployment   ihi.t 
have   never   been   thought   of  before      I 
want  to  call  your  attention,  if  I  may,  to 
section  5'bi      No  one  could  explain  just 
what  It  meant  or  what  could  happen  oi 
what   might    be   d' cided    under   it       We 
were  advi.sed  by  the  proponents  of  th' 
bill    that    the   Secretary   of   Auriculture. 
becau.se  it  deals  with  rural  districts,  dia 
not   know  what  section   5ibi    meant  oi 
how  It  miuht  be  administered.    The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  knew  nothing  about  it 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  he 
could  not  explain  it  did  not  understand 
it.  yet  under  that  provision  we  embark 
upon  some  sort  of  program  just  as  thiii 
as  the  air.  It  is  some  sort  of  program 
to  take  care  of  unemployment  and  de- 
pres,sed  areas  out  in  the  rural  .sections 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  admitted  that 
every  rural  area  in  the  United  States 
can  be  declared  a  depres.sed  area  and 
come  in  and  get  funds 

Another  provision  opens  the  door  lo 
all  -sorts  of  Federal  contributions  under 
this  particular  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  community  facilities  such 
as  antipollution  programs,  water  treat- 
ment plants,  .sewage  dispo.sal  plants,  and 
such  things,  although  we  have  special 
acts  and  laws  set  up  for  that  purpose. 
They  could  even  go  so  far  under  this 
bill  as  to  construct  public  schools  under 
the  depressed  areas  section  of  the  bill, 
as  community  facilities. 

Then  there  is  no  clear  definition  and 
no  clear  alinement.  They  say  very 
frankly  to  us  that  what  may  be  a  de- 
pressed area  or  area  of  unemployment 
changes  from  day  to  day;  and  I  can  un- 
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derstand  there  may  be  some  changes,  of 
course.  But  I  have  looked  this  over 
rather  carefully  and  I  suggest  that  you 
look  at  page  18  of  the  report  on  this  act. 
I  understand  this  list  has  been  changed 
very  materially,  so  we  were  advised  by 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

Seemingly  some  of  these  rather  ab- 
stract and  peculiar  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  left  to  the  Administrator  to 
decide,  whether  a  community  can  qualify 
for  aid  as  a  distressed  area,  one  of  un- 
employment, or  underemployment  as  the 
case  may  be,  whether  or  not  this  district 
or  that  district,  or  this  State  or  that 
State,  will  qualify  or  will  not  qualify. 

And  I  just  want  to  mention  this,  to  you, 
if  I  may,  because  I  have  been  here  quite 
a  long  time  and  have  seen  politics  in 
their  practical  application,  and  from  my 
experience  I  have  observed  that  no  law 
is  better  than  the  person  who  adz&inisters 
it.     I  am  fearful  that  in  this  bill  if  it  is 
adopted  and  approved,  we  are  delegating 
to  one  man,  some  imknown  Administra- 
tor, all  the  powers  and  authority  of  Con- 
gress, almost,  to  decide  as  to  what  are 
actual    distressed    areas    or    depressed 
areas,  and  the  need  for  these  plants, 
these  industries,  the  retraining  of  work- 
ers, just  whatever  he  may  decide  in  his 
discretion  whether  all  of  the  rural  coun- 
ties in  your  State  shall  be  declared  dis- 
tressed and  depressed  areas,  or  none  of 
them.     Also.  I  think  you  and  I  can  un- 
derstand from  the  practical  point  of  view 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  quite  a 
number  of  experts  out  of  Washington  to 
check  these  particular  areas  at  different 
times  and  perhaps  to  check  them  for  a 
long  time  to  see  Just  what  areas  may 
qualify   and  what  should  be  done.    It 
leaves  the  door  open,  of  course,  for  build- 
ing a  very,  very  efficient  and  a  very,  very 
effective   pohtical   machine   should   the 
Administrator  be  of  the  type  or  the  mind 
that  might  like  to  engage  in  just  a  little 
bit  of  politicking  along  with  his  other 
public  duties. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  my  opinion  if 
this  legislation  is  to  be  enacted— and'  of 
course,  there  is  a  realization  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us.  there  is  a  certain  realization. 
that  there  are  some  problems  in  de- 
pressed areas  where  there  has  been  un- 
employment and  no  employment,  that 
have  existed  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Somehow  or  other  this  measure  has 
to  be  tightened  up.  It  should  be  made 
a  proper  kind  of  a  bill  with  every  pos- 
sible safeguard  thrown  about  it  or  else 
It  should  be  defeated.  That  wiU  be  the 
issue  you  will  have  confronting  you  when 
It  comes  time  to  consider  a  substitute 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  minority  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, or  when  the  bill  comes  to  final 
passage. 

This  measure  is  an  embarkation.  If  we 
can  call  it  that,  upon  an  entirely  new 
theory  as  to  the  Federal  Government's 
responsibility,  an  embarkaUon,  if  you 
please,  upon  an  entirely  new  program 
while  they  talk  about  terminal  dates 
and  the  possible  ending  of  the  program 
it  will  probably  be  like  many  other  of 
these  spending  programs  that  have  come 
to  us  through  the  years.  It  will  be  with  us 
for  many,  many  years  to  come.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  this  with  the  Federal 
Government  now  owing  more  than  $290 
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billion,  with  the  report  coming  to  us 
from  downtown  that  the  White  House 
will  soon  send  us  a  message  asking  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  national  debt 
limit  again  so  that  at  least  $10  billion 
more  may  be  borrowed  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren  to  pay  off  in  the  fu- 
ture,  we  should  look  at  this  measure 
closely.     We  should  scrutinize  it  care- 
fully.    If  we  are   going  to  do  a  thing 
like  this  we  should  do  it  in  the  safest, 
most  practical,  sound  way  that  we  pos- 
sibly can.    I  hope  that  careful  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  debate,  as  the  spon- 
sors, the  proponents,  and  opponents  to 
this  legislation,  those  who  believe  this 
bill  should  be  changed  so  that  it  can  be 
enacted  into  law,  perhaps  those  who  may 
oppose    it    entirely,    will    present    their 
views.    We  should  listen  to  those  views 
because  this  is  a  very,  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  upon  which  we  are 
starting  consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs.  St. 
George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  well  said  that  this  bill,  S.  1, 
comes  before  us  in  far  better  shape  than 
the  bill  that  was  passed  last  year.  First 
of  all,  the  bill  makes  the  clause  on 
piracy  much  stronger.  This  is  in  many 
ways  a  good  thing,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  very  great  and  possibly 
dangerous  powers  to  the  Administra- 
tor. There  is  also  no  back-door  spend- 
ing in  the  House  bill.  It  does  appear 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

Another  thing  is  that  this  matter  has 
been  put  in  the  hands  of,  and  under, 
the  E>epartment  of  Commerce,  which 
was  requested  by  President  Eisenhower, 
I  believe,  in  his  veto  message.  So  that 
it  is  on  the  whole  a  better  bill;  never- 
theless, it  is  open  to  some  quite  serious 
criticism,  it  seems  to  me.  It  needs  to 
be  tightened  up  in  many  respects. 

The  amount  of  spending,  $394  million, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  mod- 
est. If  you  will  turn  to  page  18  of  the 
report  you  will  find  that  under  "major 
areas"  there  is  a  total  of  28  such  areas, 
under  "smaller  areas"  there  is  a  total 
of  83  areas,  which  makes  a  grand  total 
of  103.  At  the  questioning  it  came  out 
that  the  witness  was  constantly  speak- 
ing about  101  areas.  In  answer  to  my 
question  I  pointed  out  I  could  obtain 
only  103,  not  101.  I  was  told  there  had 
been  a  change  since  the  report  had  been 
written  and  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  101  major  areas.  I  am  tell- 
ing this  merely  to  show  how  necessary 
it  is  to  look  into  this  bill  and  to  tighten 
it  up  wherever  possible. 

There  is  an  awfully  big  difference,  I 
submit  to  you.  between  20  major  areas 
and  101.  That  is  just  one  of  the  things 
that  is  typical  of  this  legislation. 

Now,  it  is  also  true  that  if  we  are 
to  give  $394  million  and  divide  it  and 
spread  it  all  over  these  areas  and  all 
over  this  country,  especially  over  the 
rural  areas  that  are  very  ill  defined  in 
this  bill— in  fact,  they  are  not  defined 
at  all — we  are  going  to  have  a  great 
many  very  disillusioned  citizens  because 
no  one  is  going  to  get  enough  to  satisfy 
them  in  any  way. 

In  walking  through  the  Speaker's 
lobby  you  can  see  a  great  many  maps  of 


just  one  of  our  States,  West  Virginia. 
And,  I  submit  to  you  that  $394  million 
will  not  go  very  far  even  in  that  one 
State  if  things  are  as  bad  as  we  are 
told.  Therefore,  a  number  of  rural 
areas  should  be  looked  over  also  with 
great  care;  otherwise,  as  has  been  well 
said  here  on  the  floor,  it  might  be  that 
entire  States  would  be  turned  over  as 
depressed  areas. 

Now,  in  the  minority  views  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs 
DwYER],  she  has  this  to  say.  and  I  think 
It  IS  well  said  and  very  much  to  the 
point : 

To  that  end  we  favor  discharge  by  Gov- 
ernment of  responsibility  for  those  activi- 
ties which  the  private  sector  cannot  do  or 
cannot  so  well  do,  such  as  constructive  Fed- 
eral-local action  to  aid  areas  of  ctu-onlc 
high  unemployment. 

She  then  says: 

The  committee  bill  falls  to  meet  the  test 
of  "constructive  Federal-local  action"  be- 
cause it  tries  to  do  too  much  for  too  many 
areas — thus  the  assistence  it  provides  would 
tend  to  be  dissipated. 

And.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that 
is  true  and  that  that  is  a  very  serious 
disadvantage  in  this  legislation. 

I  was  also  very  much  interested  to  see 
another  thing  that  has  been  said  by  a 
gentleman  who  happens  to  be  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Hans  Christian  Sonne, 
head  of  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Sonne  was  bom  in  Denmark 
and  brought  up  in  England.  Both  of 
these  countries.  I  submit,  are  further 
along  in  welfare  programs  than  the 
United  States  is  today.  Mr.  Sonne 
points  to  the  fact  that  we  may  be  in 
very,  very  real  danger.    He  says: 

An  effective  depressed  areas  program  must 
contribute  to  an  increase  in  total  produc- 
tion and  total  employment,  not  merely  to 
a  shift  of  production  and  employment  from 
one  area  to  another.  We  are  seeking  a  pro- 
gram to  help  depressed  areas  participate 
in  national  economic  growth  and  well-being, 
not  to  distribute  the  distress  more  evenly 
throughout  the  economy. 

The  possibility  of  "distributing  the  dis- 
tress more  evenly  throughout  the  econ- 
omy" is  precisely  what  disturbs  him 
about  the  standards  in  S.  1  as  reported. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  criticism 
and  I  think  it  is  one  that  we  must  take 
cognizance  of.  If  we  will  do  this  and  if 
we  will  tighten  the  bill  up — and  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it  in  the  sub- 
stitute that  is  to  be  offered— I  think 
we  may  have  a  soimd  piece  of  legislation. 
I  still  think  the  overall  amount  is  too 
small,  unless  it  is  brought  into  a  much 
smaller  radius,  to  be  very  effective. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan tMr.  Meader]. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
to  get  a  bill  passed  is  to  give  it  an 
attractive  label. 

That  is  why  we  have  bills  like  unem- 
ployment compensation,  aid  to  children 
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of  the  unemployed,  minimum  wage. 
medical  care  for  the  seed,  and  now  the 
depreaed  areas  bill. 

There  Bhould  be  a  nile  prohibiting 
mlsbrandinf  of  bills. 

No  one  waitfa  to  oppose  a  bill  to  assist 
chronically  depressed  areas.  We  all  are 
sympathetic  to  their  pUght  and  their 
problems.  Hut.  shonki  they  be  ex- 
ploited to  promote  socialism — which 
actually  will  harm  Instead  of  helping 
them  and  at  the  saae  Ume  Introduce 
turmoil,  uncertainty .  and  politics  ii^to 
our  whole  business  community? 

This  bill  should  be  relabeled  Under 
rule  XIX  of  the  House  Rules  you  cannot 
amend  the  title  of  a  bill  untU  the  bill 
is  passed,  but  this  blU  should  be  called 
a  bill  to  socialize  the  American  economy 
by  Federal  intrusion  Into  the  equity  end 
of  business  enterprises;  to  assist  in 
pirating  the  same  through  poUtlcs;  by 
nationalizing  the  municipal  bond  mar- 
ket, and  for  other  aoelaUstlc  purposes. 

This  bill  Is  an  unldnd  fraud  on  the 
downtrodden  and  the  charity -minded 

It  will  bring  untold  added  misery  to 
areas  already  miserable  and  impede  the 
inarch  of  a  dynamic  free  economy — the 
genius  and  guiding  principle  of  tiie 
American  dream. 

It  is  a  half-baked  excursion  into  un- 
sophiscated  socialism. 

The  only  beneficiary  of  this  pioposai 
will  be  the  fly-by-nlght  opera' '^r — the 
medicine  man — the  scalawag  who  has 
all  but  vanished — harried  by  State  blue- 
sky  laws  and  the  Federal  Securities  and 
Elxchange  Commission. 

The  Federal  Ctovemment — that  is.  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  through 
their  tax  contributions — and  civic - 
minded  local  citizens  impressed  by  the 
backing  of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  will 
be  the  victims  of  this  marginal  entrepre- 
neur who  risks  little  of  his  own — 5  per- 
cent of  total  cost.  If  the  business  should 
succeed,  the  entrepreneur  will  reap  the- 
benefit.  If  It  falls — as  Is  most  likely 
since  available  private  capital  shied 
away — the  entrepreneur  will  milk  the 
business  as  long  as  he  can  get  away  with 
it  and  then  depart  with  his  loot,  leav- 
ing the  area  worse  off  than  when  he  ar- 
rived. 

Where  will  the  Federal  Govornmf^nt 
recruit  the  wizards  of  Industry  to  make 
a  marginal  or  submarginal  enterprise 
flourish?  Have  past  bureaucratic  per- 
formances demonstrated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  attract  talent  with  the 
imagination  and  enterprise  even  to  make 
an  essentially  sound  business  succeed'' 
How  can  it  expect  to  enlist  the  genius  to 
manage  a  business  which  is  basically  un- 
sound, or  at  the  best  marginal,  or  .sub- 
marginal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  1,  1958.  a  .simi- 
lar proposal  was  brought  before  this 
House  of  Representathres.  the  so-called 
community  facilities  bill,  another  experi- 
ment Ln  socialism.  And  I  might  .say  to 
you  that  I  believe  many  of  these  so- 
cialistic experiments  originate  in  the 
think  machine  of  the  UAW-CIO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  on  that  day. 
using  good  Judgment,  defeated  the  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  the  community 
facilities  bill  by  a  vote  of  173  for  the 
rule  to  187  opposed  to  It    You  will  find 


the  roUcall  in  the  ConcRrssiowAL  Recohd. 
volume  104.  part   12.  ptige   15«74. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  areas  In 
Michigan  listed  as  depressed  areas  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district  This 
morning  I  received  from  the  city  of 
Monroe.  Mich  .  one  of  the  areas,  a  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  four  other  crnllemen 
from  the  city  of  Monroe  .askini?  me  to 
oppose  this  'oKislatton  Thi-  letter  Ls  as 
fnllows' 

CfRKATEk    MiiNBOr 
CHAMBCB    or    tOMMrRCE 

Monroe.  Muh     Miir<  ii  : :    196! 
Hon    Okukos.  Meaukx 

Rep''cscntatiic   trom  Mulngar: 

II  mie  O^c-  Buildi'U}    Wa^h  ■.•ig:.,-:    DC 
De.xr  C^«NGRE.•i.sM^N   Mr^n»■ll     Thp  hnarrl   cf 

directors  of  the  Cireatfr  M  'iir  >^  C.'ianihrr  of 
Commerce,  meetma;  In  special  »e«si  .n  <»n 
March  24,  1931.  wont  on  rfor  1  as  ippeising 
S.  1  iIX>uglas  area  redevelopmenl  bill  i  fur 
the  f  lUowing  rea.soiis 

1  Tlie  inVi  would  only  relocate  uueniploy- 
mdi! . 

2  It  would  provide  B.)me  l-irtustrlcs  wl'h 
unfair.  Ciovcrnnien' -rrc.ited  acl\.i:itapes  over 
their  competitors  .nt  the  expense  of  the  al- 
ready  overburdeu«d    American    taxpayer 

3.  It  does  not  rec'>gnlze  the  b*.^lc  c:aii»es 
of  depressed  area  problem.'?,  wtiich  are  nrit  a 
I^vcJk  at  plant  sites  buUdlngii.  and  cornuiu- 
lUty  facUltl-'s  The  rfal  re.isor..s  we  have  un- 
employment cover  a  much  br')adcr  area  than 
that  which  can  be  solved  by  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral fnnd«.  and 

4  The  bill  w mid  do  i  (frave  injustice  to 
communities  which  have  thr<'UKh  their  .iwn 
efforts,  mainta'.netl  a  gonl  empl'vme.M  fc- 
ord 

We  t>elleve  ihai  the  s«jUition  to  tiie  unem- 
ployment pr  .b'.em  lies  In  independent  looiii 
.ictloi    spearheaded    by    local    leadership 

We  respectfully  request,  therefore.  th.Tt 
vou  vite  In  "Opposition  to  the  p-i-tsBge  of  this 
bin 

Very  tnily  yours. 

OacATCR  Me^NROE  Chamber  or 

Com. M  cat  c. 
Waltlr  G    H.\k.s->i.»r 

P'estderit. 

W»R«EN  W    CiRt  BER 

/•nrrirrfi  jfr   fa    t    Prr^tdent 
Warren  M    F'ellot. 

Trrainrcr 

Jamcs  E   Rai.-. 

St.'cretarij  to  Boa'-ci  o)  Dirertiyri 
Kic'HARO  D    Ml  Henry 

Manager. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  under- 
take to  consider  thi.s  mea.sure  I  say  to 
tho.se  who  want  to  pet  away  for  an 
Easter  vacation,  rather  than  being  put 
under  the  gun  for  the  consideration  of 
thl.s  bill,  if  they  want  to  get  their  va- 
cation started  a  little  earlier,  ju.st  vote 
down  the  rule 

Mr  Sjvaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  also  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Jack- 
son. Mich,  of  Sunday,  March  19.  1961: 
Who's   DEPRE.s.Sfrt)'' 

lis  a!w><ys  been  fun  to  play  Robin  Hool 
and  the  new  peach-fuzz  and  gray-flannel  set 

III  Waahlngton  seem.s  f)ut  to  do  it  with  a 
%  engeance 

Their  version,  of  course,  is  talcing  from 
the  prosperous  .section*  of  the  Nation  and 
giving  to  the  poorer  are. is  They  call  this 
aid  to  depressed  areas  and  duck  liie  fact 
that  the  logic  involved  is  at  loggerheads 
with  everything  that  built   America. 

Btit  apparently  some  of  the  1  'Ik  the  young 
men  In  Washlngtrm  want  to  help  still  nurse 
sometblnc   called    pride,   obviously   a   Bttua- 


bllng  block  for  the  let-G«orge-do-lt-for-jrou 
lads 

Senator  Pal/l  Doi  c.t  as.  that  Intrepid  econ- 
ouUkt- turned -Coiigreaiunan  from  Illinois.  Is 
.luthor  of  t!ie  blil 

In  It.  he  described  as  a  "depressed  arep" 
M«r;on  Coun'T  11'  It"!  not  hnrd  to  wring 
ii\u  I  few  team  for  the  poor  hapless  of 
Mart,  m  County.  w.iiUni;  patiently  In  loni; 
drab   line.s   1  >r    handouts  of   cold,   thin   soup 

(J.iiy  trouble  is  iUaI  the  fulki  In  Marlon 
ipptrfuity    li.i.eni    hcuxJ    about    Uit.t    hard 

lMC>t 

TIic  dally  licwtpaper  in  Marlon  pupts  ih.s 
list  (if  Indications  nf  a  nondepressed  situa- 
tion 

Bnnk  rt  p'lnlt.'^  of  p'-rs'-uil  account.^  are 
in  re  than  a  hilf  mllll-  n  clollnrs  higher  thnn 
they  were  on  Janu.iry  1  Local  utilities  are 
bustling  Into  a  16  mlUun  cxpitnsloQ  pru- 
gra'n  A  new  Keder  il  prifon,  ccwting  $10  mll- 
Uon.    -.  tb'olng  up 

ileslUcnls  of  the  area  In  Jauuury  purchased 
JJIJ.OOO  in  h.k.mg   bonds      One  ul   the  must 
iniporUxnt  indu.slrles  Is  expanding  Us  plant 
■'"he   local    h.  spUal   Just   got   a   new   ri>f 

.Another  Industry  Is  building  a  MOO.OOO 
w  in-hoTine  Tl>e  bnnk  Ju.st  doubled  the  stre 
f  lu  bvnidlng.  two  new  olBce  buildings  are 
l>elnK  constrvM  ted.  two  finance  ccsnpanles 
have  moved  to  larger  quarters  and  Uie  l»re»- 
byterlan  c:hurch  has  .\nnounced  plaiu>  for  a 
i.f^  building 

Po-'^ial  service  ha»  l>ccn  expanded  into  gri*  - 
lug  sub  Ji ban  areas 

The  amount  the  people  sptiii  nu  purih,u>e 

'.'    Federal    savings   bonds    In    a    ni 'iith    w.is 

;  irt; T    than    the    amo'int    they   c-nild    rxj^ct 

•i   recrlvp    iv.   Federal    aid    fr«  m    the   D  >\iglas 

'•III    In    ^    years 

\Vh,.t  do  v>  u  do  for  people  like  this' 
What  sort  of  Ani<»rlcan  is  it  who  a.^As  not 
; or  whom  the  dole  u»lls.  but  instead  asks 
1  »r  help  lu  ke4  ping  bureaucracy  off  hla  neck' 

He  obvioUfcly  poses  big  problems  lur  the 
•.•■gisKitors   with   tiie  sucl.il   worker   hearts 

But  then,  .shucks.  tiii*e  guys  la  Waslimg- 
t.m  arf  al*  ivs  reminding  us  that  we're  i.ut 
if  step  w'lih  the  rest  of  the  c  utitry,  we 
fiKldviluddy  midwestemers  Why  can  t  me 
J  i«t   Fhut  up  and   let   Sam  do  If 

If  there  Is  anyone  left  In  America  who 
doesn't  want  to  plop  his  freedom  on  his 
head  like  nr,  apple  and  let  the  Ivy  Leaffue- 
tralneU  archers  take  putsltots  at  It  with 
their  fuazy  iu-ruws.  let  him  keep  his  peace 
.After  all    tune  must   march  on. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  reiiiamme  time  on  this  side  to  the 
t^entleman  from  New  Jcr.sey  (Mr  Wio- 
nallI.  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  WIDNAIi.  Mr  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  the  House  may  think  that 
I  si)eciously  ofTered  a  substitute  bill  in 
connection  with  area  redevelopment 
This  IS  certainly  faLse  May  I  say  this 
about  my  own  dLstrict?  I  do  not  think 
It  makes  any  difference  in  votes  to  me 
whether  I  am  for  or  agam-st  area  rede- 
velopment I  do  believe  there  is  a 
.specific  problem  in  the  United  States  to- 
ward which  we  can  address  our  atten- 
tion, toward  which  we  should  make  some 
})Ositive  progress  and  toward  which  there 
.should  be  a  contribution  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  Because  of  that 
feelint;,  in  the  last  Cont,'ress  I  supported 
a  bill  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
admmistration:  now  I  have  introduce<l 
a  bill  which  will  be  ofTered  as  a  substitute 
bill  when  we  are  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  that  will  attempt  to  use  the 
best  that  has  come  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  committee,  taking  out 
those  sections  we  feel  are  not  right,  that 
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did  not  have  a  healthy  approach  toward 
solving  the  problem. 

There  are  15  differences  between  the 
bill  that  I  have  offered  and  the  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  House  committee.  In- 
cidentally, the  subcommittee  did  a  ftne 
inb  m  considering  the  bill.  There  was 
intelligent  work  by  Members  on  both 
.-ides  of  the  aisle,  and  an  attempt  to 
reach  an  agreement,  but  there  is  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  respect  to  a 
number  of  the  sections. 

In  tlie  designation  of  industrial  re- 
development areas  in  the  bill  that  I  have 
ofTered,  the  authority  to  designate  re- 
development areas  contained  In  the  first 
.sentence  of  section  5(a)  of  the  committee 
bill  is  eliminated.  Under  it,  in  the  bill 
as  reported,  the  Administrator  can 
de.sivinate  a  whole  State  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area.  Certainly  if  we  believe  that 
the  chronically  depressed  areas,  the  ones 
we  have  talked  about  both  in  F>olitical 
campaigns  and  outside  ix>litical  cam- 
paigns, are  to  have  effective  support 
through  this  legislation,  they  should  be 
pinned  down,  and  pinned  down  to  the 
areas  that  really  need  the  help.  The 
truly  depressed  areas  should  not  have  to 
share  the  benefits  intended  for  them  on 
any  such  basis  as  a  statewide  area. 

In  the  proposed  substitute  bill  the 
term  "labor  market  area"  is  used  in 
place  of  "areas."  The  Department  of 
Labor  Statistics  has  unemployment 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  labor  market 
areas.  Therefore,  we  are  using  what 
seems  to  be  an  intelligent  connotation 
of  the  area  so  it  can  be  pinned  down. 
Aretis  within  a  State  can  only  be  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  after  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State  has  request- 
ed the  designation  be  made.  This  pre- 
.serves  the  States'  rights  in  the  making 
of  such  designation. 

The  criteria  that  must  exist  before 
areas  can  be  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  are  set  forth.  This  will 
tend  to  assure  that  the  assistance  pro- 
\ided  in  the  bill  will  be  available  for 
the  hardcore  depressed  areas,  which  are 
the  ones  in  greatest  need. 

The  loans  for  rural  areas  are  elimi- 
nated in  the  substitute  bill.  Why  was 
this  done?  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee itself  and  many  members 
of  the  full  committee,  and  I  am  sure 
many  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
lcx)se  development  of  this  section  of  the 
committee  bill,  with  the  failure  to  pin 
down  programs  to  definite  areas  and  to 
establish  what  can  be  done  in  rural 
areas.  So  in  the  substitute  bill  instead 
of  $100  million  for  rural  development 
work  there  is  $500,000  that  will  be  used 
to  research  and  develop  a  feasible  pro- 
pram  that  can  be  pinned  down  and  di- 
rected in  a  direction  that  will  give 
substantial  assistance  to  the  under- 
employed areas. 

Other  differences  between  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  and  the  bill  reported 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee: 

First.  Plant  loan  funds  by  the  indus- 
trial redevelopment  areas — section  6(b). 

In  my  bill,  a  50-percent  Increase  Is 
provided  In  the  loan  funds  available  for 
the  hardcore  industrial  depressed  areas 


since  that  program  can  proceed  on  a 
sensible  basis. 

Since  it  is  the  apparent  intention  of 
the  committee  bill  that  there  be  at  least 
a  15-percent  State  and  local  equity  par- 
ticipation in  plant  loans,  section  6(b)  (9) 
(C)  is  amended  to  close  a  loophole  un- 
der which,  in  certain  cases,  only  a  10- 
percent  participation  would  be  required. 

Second.  Loans  for  public  facilities — 
section  7. 

In  place  of  establishing  a  new,  dupli- 
cating public  facility  loan  program  on  a 
subsidized  basis,  provision  in  my  bill  is 
made  for  expanding  by  $100  million  the 
existing  public  facility  loan  program  in 
the  housing  agency  with  provisions  for 
a  priority  for  counties,  cities,  and  other 
municipalities  and  political  subdivisions 
in  redevelopment  areas.  Such  a  program 
is  on  a  nonsubsidized  lending  basis. 

Protection  is  afforded  against  such 
loan  funds  being  utilized  in  a  manner  to 
induce  pirating  of  industry  from  other 
areas  to  redevelopment  areas. 

Third.  Grants  for  public  facilities. 

This  WPA-type  program — section  8 
of  the  reported  bill — is  completely  elim- 
inated from  my  bill  on  basic  policy  con- 
siderations as  follows: 

It  is  a  foot-in-the-door  start  of  omni- 
bus Federal  grant-in-aid  legislation. 

The  eligibility  criteria  are  virtually 
imlimited. 

It  could  be  used  to  foster  unsound 
projects  in  that  it  would  apply  to  a  proj- 
ect for  which  there  would  be  "little  prob- 
ability that  such  project  can  be  under- 
taken without  the  assistance  of  a  grant 
under  this  section." 

Fourth.  Termination  of  eligibility  for 
further  assistance — section   12. 

Although  no  change  is  made  in  this 
section,  nevertheless  for  the  first  time  it 
would  acquire  real  meaning  because  of 
the  deletion  of  the  broad  area  designa- 
tion authority  contained  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  5(a>  of  the  bill  as 
reported.  Eligibility  of  an  area  is  termi- 
nated when  it  no  longer  meets  require- 
ments for  designation  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area. 

Fifth.  Urban  renewal — section  13. 

A  provision  is  added  in  my  bill  pro- 
tecting against  plant  pirating  in  the  use 
of  this  program  in  redevelopment  areas. 
Somewhat  similar  protection  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  S.  722  which  was  sent 
to  the  President  by  the  last  Congress. 

Sixth.  Occupational  training — section 
15. 

Since  this  is  the  only  help  some  of  the 
unemployed  in  depressed  areas  will  get 
out  of  this  bill,  the  amount  provided  for 
occupational  training  in  my  bill  has 
been  more  than  doubled — increased  from 
$4.5  million  to  $10  million. 

The  authorized  appropriation  is  placed 
on  a  1-year  basis  to  force  the  coordina- 
tion within  that  time  of  this  new  pro- 
gram with  the  existing  vocational 
training  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Seventh.  Retraining  subsistence  pay- 
ments— section  16. 

The  amount  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
ported bill. 

The  authorized  appropriation  is  placed 
on  a  1-year  basis  to  afford  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  an  opportimity  to  co- 
ordinate and  possibly  consolidate  this 


program  with  the  basic  unemployment 
comp>ensation  program. 
Recapitulation  follows: 


Committee        Witlnull 
hill  (S   1  with    suUsritiJto 
amendments/  (H.K..MM3; 


In(lu.strial  an-as  plant  loans..!  JlOO, 000, 000    $150, 000. (X)0 

Kura!  aJt'is    ]  i  lOO.  000,  OW)  i        '  .'<J0.  000 

I'uhlic  facilitv  loans |  «  100,000,000  'MOO.  (M).  («I0 

Public  facility  Kraiit;: ]    «75,000.OO0 

Tfclinical  asti.'itaiicf i         4.  50(1.  000  |       4.  .'i<iii.  (100 

Putij-i.-itr-notMiaynimts ..I       10,000,000'     10,  («I0.  flOO 

Occujmlional  traininp \         4.,VX).000i     lO.OUi.OOO 

TdUil  t(K-t '     394.000.00(1  !  27.S,(X)n.OOO 

1 I 

'  riant  loans  with  no  (ruKlolines  as  to  when-  or  how 
progfiini  would  apiply. 

-  .siU'i>  10  il<-vrlc)i<  a  'Aorkablc  proprain  for  rural  uri-u.--. 

'-\"fw,  iluiilicalini;  iiro^Tum  on  putisifiize'l  hm^ii  i'S^-2- 
ixnir.t  interf'.st  rali-i. 

'  .\Mil<<i  iiiiil.oriiy  to  txi^linp  1I11F.\  program  with  a 
Iirif-r,t.\  for  rc'i('vclo;imi-nt  ;iroa5.  Ixians  not  on  subsl- 
ili7.i-(l  hp.M.s  (I'l-inrt-cnt  imprest  ratei. 

'■  V\  l'.\-t>|H  i)roj;ran.—  \M'kopen  eligibility  including 

The  substitute  bill  should  be  seriously 
considered  and  adopted  when  offered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mar- 
shall]. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  who  live  in  the  towiis  and  village 
of  the  Cuyuna  Range  in  my  district  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today. 

This  area  has  suffered  substantial  and 
persLstent  unemployment  and  these  com- 
munities are  suffering  real  hardship. 
Unemployment  has  reached  almost  13 
percent  of  the  available  working  force. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  this  is  one 
of  the  areas  that  meets  the  criteria  for 
mandatory  designation  as  a  redevelop- 
ment area  imder  the  bill. 

In  this  area,  iron  ore  mining  con- 
stitutes a  major  source  of  direct  em- 
ployment and  income  and  provides  an 
important  basis  for  secondary  employ- 
ment in  transportation,  construction, 
and  various  services.  Because  of  the 
geographic  concentration  of  the  indus- 
try in  counties  like  Aitkin  and  Crow 
Wing,  any  change  in  manpower  require- 
ments is  intensified  within  the  counties 
rather  than  absorbed  in  the  rest  of  the 
State's  economy. 

The  committee  has  implied  that  the 
success  of  this  bill  will  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  local  initiative  and  local 
cooperation.  I  can  assure  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  people  of  the 
Cuyuna  Range  are  prepared  to  assume 
their  share  of  the  responsibility  for  a 
constructive  and  ccxtrdinated  attack  on 
their  own  economic  problems.  With  the 
assistance  contemplated  in  this  bill,  they 
should  have  an  opportimity  to  under- 
take programs  to  develop  diversified  in- 
dustries which  can  stabilize  the  local 
economy. 

The  communities  concerned  have 
themselves  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
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and  thought  to  their  own  problems.  A 
Cuyima  Range  Distressed  Areas  Com- 
mittee was  formed  to  develop  all  of  the 
pertinent  facts.  This  committee  pre- 
pared for  us  a  comprehensive  report  of 
economic  coodiUaiis  on  the  range  and 
the  potentials  for  Improvement.  Each 
conclusion  was  carefully  documented  by 
local  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  summary  of  this  report 
m  the  RecoBD  since  It  states  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  the  case  for  Fedrral 
cooperation  In  this  vital  area  The 
documentary  material  which  supports 
this  summary  has  been  included  in  the 
hearings  on  the  blU: 

Report   of   Cuyuna   Ramcb   DisT«»s«<ro    Ast* 
Coi 


PUKPOOB  or  OOMMITTCK 

To  bring  the  facta  concerning  the  present 
aud  probably  future  economic  condition*  of 
the  Cuyuna  Rangje  before  the  Conp^sa  of  the 
United  States  so  m  6»tmrraAn*Uan  may  be 
made  as  to  whether  tb*  area  will  be  eligible 
for  aid  under  the  proTtolona  of  Federal  legK- 
iation. 

PKKSONNB.  OP  OOMMTrTKK 

Robert  R  Alderman,  chairman.  Bmlnerd 
attorney. 

Howard  Smith,  vice  chairman.  Crosby  mfr- 
chant. 

Harold  Nyberg,  Croeby  miner 

Harvey  Manning,  Croeby  menh.int 

Kred  Fergueon.  district  ooordlnaU)r  State 
unemployment. 

Frank  Murphy,  Crosby  attorney. 

Verner  Anderson.  Bralnerd  Chauiber  f 
Commerce,  executive  secretary. 

Waiter  Hasskamp,  Crosby  miner. 

Elner  Anderson,  comity  auditor 

Dick  Lee,  Crosby  bankar. 

John  Burgstaler.  Crosby  biilk  oil  dealer 

William    Graham.    First    Federal    3mV 
and  Loan  of  Bralnerd. 

H    V.  Johnson,  Crosby  merchant. 

Gene  Foote.  Crosby  realtor 

■COMOMIC   HISTOKT  OT  CTTrUNA   SAJMSB 

The  villages  and  tawna  within  the  area 
known  as  the  Cuyuna  Range  were  conceived 
when  the  mining  companies  began  remov- 
ing Iron  ore  from  tb«  ground.  Their  con- 
tinuing existence  to  date  la  solely  becau'se 
ore  has  been  mined.  There  are  no  other 
Industries  In  the  area.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, there  Is  no  farming  and  cannot  be  be- 
cause the  soil  Is  inadequate.  While  there 
are  some  lakes  in  the  area,  they  are  largely 
unsuitable  for  resort  purposes. 

With  the  advent  of  taconlte  and  the  use 
of  high  grade  foreign  ores  In  the  middle 
fifties,  mining  operations  on  the  Cuyuna 
Range  h.^ve  steadily  decreased. 

n^DiNGS  or  THB  coMMrrrxx 

The  committee  has  attempted  to  objec- 
tively determine  the  praaent  ec  inomlc  con- 
dition of  the  area  and  what  may  be  expected 
to  develop  In  the  future.  These  findings  are 
based  on  actual  surveys.  Interviews  with  pen- 
pie  who  can  best  advise  on  specinc  fields  of 
endeavor,  and  undisputed  facts. 

(o)    Present  md  future  employment  nt   t^e 
minea 

To  set  a  base  for  what  constltu'es  "nor- 
mal" as  far  as  mining  operations  are  con- 
cerned, the  years  1903  through  1957  were 
used.  Tb:  postwar  boom  bad  ended  and  the 
Nation's  economy  waa  ganaraliy  stable. 

For  the  past  3  yaara  tba  output  of  ore 
tonnage  has  been  appnnlfflataly  60  percent 
of  normal  and  tbs  estimate  of  what  1961  wlii 
be  Is  less  than  SSVi  percent.  Overburden 
removal  will  be  20  percent  of  normal 

The  result  will  be  tbat  leae  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  famlUea  (Uioctly  dependent  on 
employment  at  the  mlnea  will  not  be  called 


bade  to  work  TTiose  called  back  wlU  work 
3-  and  4-day  weeks  The  total  man-hours 
to  be  wof^ed  will  be  less  than  S6  percent  of 
normal.  There  are  strong  Indications  that 
the  estimated  tonnage  renuTval  will  be  even 
leas  than  what  we  estimate  because  even  as 
this  report  is  being  cocnpieted,  Plckunda 
Mather,  one  n{  the  Urije  Cuyuiin  opfraTors. 
announced  the  clos. ng  of  Michigan  under- 
ground mines 

All  of  the  compaiiien  hdve  drMstically  re- 
duced >)r  tr.in>f<^rre<i  tln'ir  uTre.  erigtneer- 
ing.  and  man  kgemeni  personnel  The  usu.i! 
prepnratury  w.nter  w  irk  such  its  drilling  tuid 
removRl  of  jverbiirdea  li  nouexi.-.tent 

Unemployment  15  w.despread.  with  .ip- 
proxim'tte'.y  13  p'Trcnr  t>r  the  av,ui.ib;e  l.ibnr 
force  wirkint;  B"  .I'lse  nt  hlph  av'-rnge  ftRe 
of  this  labor  force  nnd  because  unemploy- 
ment in  Br.Unord  I'.nd  other  nearby  towns  is 
high,  other  employment  in  other  are.xs  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  .ittaln 

Records  of  the  Minnes<jt.i  Deprtriment  of 
Einployment  ijecurity  ret\e<-\.  that  unemplov- 
n\cnt  c:a!m.s  nf  workers  i;i  the  Ir^inton  itiiii 
.Mtkin  offlce^  i  which  .<>er\!ce  m  >(jt  Ciiyunu 
Rnnpe  wTlcers)  are  It: -re.islni?  rripully  and 
will  i?o  even  higher  Also  there  will  be  a 
l.iri?e  Increase  In  exh.iustion  of  the  lunout.t 
a',  aiiable  to  the  workers 

Funds  available  'o  supplement  untinpl^y- 
mcnt  compensatii>n,  which  the  uniun  odmiti- 
i.'^'ers.  comes  from  the  mining  c  jmpiinics  At, 
tne  rate  of  3  cents  per  man-hour 

This  fund  Is  rapidly  dwindling  so  th.it 
within  another  month  little  or  nothing  will 
be  available  Obviously  the  fund  cannot  be 
replenl.shed  u.-ifll  w  irlc  is  rtV.nLtble  T'hl*. 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  unemployment 
compeixsatlon  paid  by  reason  of  the  large 
layoCTs  of  July  and  August  ot  1960  will  be 
exhausted  early  in  19C;.  mear.s  tha'  many 
miners  will  be  w.thout  fund."!  of  any  kind 

An  a  result  of  tht!^,  the  rrmnty  welfare 
board  is  girding  li-self  f.ir  n  tremendous  num- 
ber of  new  claln^.<;  for  direct  relief  (uirtleiila.'ly 
ffir  maintenance.  Mr  Buth.  who  l.s  the  ex- 
ecutive .secretary  if  welfare,  l.as  indicated 
that  almost  ail  of  the  increases  given  for 
direct  relief  In  the  l*nt  3  years  ha*  >rone  to 
the  Cuyuna  Range  and  th.it  there  Ls  a  direct 
correlation  between  direct  relief  granted  and 
number  of  mnn-hnuri  worked  rin  the 
Cuyuna  Rani»«>;  ;;l'hfiiit;h  he  cuidn  t  nwp- 
port  this  conclusion  without  a  great  deal  of 
work. 

<b\    Tirri'at'.rf  rttt^t  on  "Matn  St-'^et" 

H>;'t-iil  s.iles  i  except  f^r  faplesl  are  down 
.•  .  much  as  60  percent  fro.-n  I9S7  md  It  np- 
pc:ir8   the    bottom    has   not    b>»en    r«*»4ched 

Accounts  receivable  continue  to  mount  and 
average  length  of  lime  before  payment  and 
delinquencies  soar  Young  married  men  who 
can  t  get  work  at  the  mines  because  of  luck 
of  seniority  ha\e  to  be  sjiticiipd  with  part- 
time  odd  jobs  which  cannot  pay  enough  to 
sustain   t?ietr   famllir^       Everyone  Is  f\fTecte<l 

Real  est.ite  i.s  n  t  .selling;  Becau-e  office 
engineering,  and  admlnlstratUe  workers  are 
leaving,  many  houses  are  available  without 
Uikers     L»jwer  values  result 

Area  lending  agencies  are  ex'remely  wary 
of  making  home  loans  i  exhibit  Hi  anUshori- 
term  personal  and  bu.slnc-*  loan'. 

Ft  the  pi-st  ''e'.eral  years,  a  very  hard 
working  cr  mmlttee  backed  by  an  eager 
Cuyuna  Range  popnl.ice  hns  been  r'.ls.nvr 
furxls  for  a  badly  needed  community  hitr.- 
pltal.  An  erfort  was  niade  t  >  qualify  for 
funds  under  the  Hill -Burton  Act  and  all  of 
the  rerpurements  were  met.  including  I'jcal 
r.vising  of  funds  The  application,  however 
has  been  rejei  red  because  the  mining  future 
of  the  area  l.s  unrrrViln  and  the  mining  com- 
panies have  not  ron*rtbu»ed  h-it  have  trLkeo 
a     wait  and  sec"  a'titude 

(c)    Taintion 
Records  of  the  Crow  Wing  County  auditor 
phow  that  In  the  la.^t  8  years  the  percentage 
of  taxes  levied  on  minerals  nnd  mining  prop- 
erty   h.is    decrea.sed    10  )    percent       Expenses 


of  operating  the  school  districts,  villages, 
and  towns  has  Increased  and  so  the  loss  of 
mining  tax  revenue  has  Increased  the  levy 
an  n>>nmlnlng  property.  Tills  further  de- 
presses value  of  nonn\lnlng  property  and 
will     make     nonmluing     tax     delluqueuctes 

(di    Mi.'.ctUancou.i    loTCca.it 

There  U  no  evidence  that  the  mining  com- 
panies plan  to  build  plants  which  will  pror- 
e- s  C'lyuna  Range  ore  so  that  It  can  com- 
net»  with  taeonlfe  and  high  gr^de  foreign 
ore  Kcon^nuciU;.  It  is  prebently  unsound 
to  market  the  exL-siing  ore  in  normal 
(juaiit  it  les 

Uneniployuieiit,  w  lil  be  wide.spread  Beue- 
!Us  under  the  unemployment  compensation 
pi. Ill  and  under  Liie  union  iiianagciiient  ci  n- 
ir.ict  win  all  but  di.sappear  Businesses  de- 
pendent or.  sales  to  the  mining  companies 
will  iiot  be  sble  to  c>|-,erate  Retail  stores 
will  be  In  despera'e  condition  All  aegmentii 
of  the  urea,  which  consists  of  over  lO.OtlO 
people     will    suffer 

CON(  l.l'SIONS     or     THt     rOMMIITXX 

(a)  The  Cuyuna  Range,  consisting  fif 
roughly  the  easterly  one-half  of  Crow  Winn 
C'oiinty  Minn  .  Is  presently  In  a  f>erllous  eco- 
noniic  condition 

lbi  That  the  area  U  a  "one  Industry  area" 
aud  the  Industry  does  not  contemplate  any- 
rhing  close  to  u  normal  year  for  1961  or 
beyond 

iri  That  the  srea  has  a  large  Hble  lubur 
force    presently    unemployed. 

I  1 1  Ttiai  the  area  Is  suitable  for  new  In- 
(1  u   try 

lei     Ihai  Federal   aid   u  of   vIImI   necessity 
a:  ihib  lime  and  (or  the  foreseeable  future 
Rf.-.[ieclf uily   submitted. 

Ci  TUNA    Range    Disikzsseo    Axr^ 

CoiEMrrrrx. 
ROBXHT  R   Au>cxMAM   Chni- man 
Howard  SMrrw,   Vice  Chair-man 

\].v    BOLLING.     Mr    Speaker,  I  mo.e 

I'lc  I'reviou.s  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  rtW)!utlon  wa.s  agreed  to. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 

The  SPK.\KFR  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinc  ri  ^ignation  from  a  com- 
mittee; 

March  28    \9^\ 
Hon    ^':^M  n  >  vhirm. 

Speaker  of  t>ie  Hour  of  Hrprescntatttn, 
WaJ>:  mgton    DC 

Dear  Ma  8pkakeb:  I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  uiember  of  the  Committee 
on    Interstate   and    Foreign   Commerce. 

I  Consider  It  a  Fp?clal  privilege  to  have 
s'Tved  on  this  committee  and  will  always 
follow  with  Interest  the  contribution  Its 
members  make  to  the  legislative  history  of 
ihl.s  .md  succeeding  Congresses, 
yincerely  yours, 

William  II   Avrav 

The    SPE.AKER      Without    objection, 
the   resikjnatlon   will   be   »ccept.ei 
Tlif^re  wa.«;  no  obiection 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr  H.\LLECK  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  Mrivilfurd  re.sol'ilion  H  Res.  239*  and 
a.'^k  for  iLs  immediate  conKideratlon. 

The  Clerk  rend  tl  e  resolution  as 
follow.s: 

R-'iolicd.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of    the   House   of    Representatives: 

Comnaittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce     Pfter  H    Dominick,  Colorado. 

Committee  on  Rules:  Wit-liam  H  Avcar, 
K.insa.s 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 

HOUR  OF  MEETING   ON  lilARCH  29 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AREA     REDEVELOPMENT     ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itaelf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considermtion 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  establish  an  effec- 
tive program  to  alleriate  conditions  of 
sub.stantlal  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment in  certain  economically  distressed 
areas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bUl  (8.  1),  with  Mr. 
BoGGS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dis[>ensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
mam  I  will  be  recognized  for  1  >4  hours 
and  the  gentleman  from  Netr  York 
(Mr.  Kn.BUKNl  will  be  recognized  for 
1 '  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  PatmanI. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  S.  1 
with  a  committee  amendment.  This  bill 
Is  designed  to  meet  the  problems  facing 
communities  which  have  suffered  heavy 
and  chronic  unemployment.  It  provides 
for  technical  assistance  and  flnancial 
aids  mainly  In  the  form  of  loans  from 
the  Federal  Crovernment.  This  bill  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  bill  in  this,  that  the 
members  of  SubcomirJttee  No.  2  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
held  hearings  for  more  than  2  weeks  on 
this  bill.  E\ery  member  of  that  com- 
mittee participated  actively  In  question- 
inp  each  and  every  witness.  All  the 
members  participated  in  the  writing  and 
rewriting  of  this  bill.  The  members  of 
the  minoritj-  party  were  very  helpful  in 
sufTfcstinp:  constructive  amendments  to 
this  particular  bill,  and  we  accepted  a 
number  of  amendments  that  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  minority  members. 
They  were  good  amendments  and  helped 
the  bill  I  feel  this  bill  is  really  a  bi- 
partisan bill  because  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  helped  in  writing  It  and  caused  it 
tn  be  labeled  the  best  bill  of  its  kind 
that  has  come  before  Congress.  You 
heard  the  speeches  made  here  under  the 
rule,  and  Members  who  are  violently 
opposed  to  this  bill  admit  it  is  the  beet 
bill  of  its  kind  that  has  been  before  the 
Congress.  They  all  admit  that  the  anti- 
piracy  provisions  are  as  near  perfect  as 
it  is-  possible  to  write  them,  and  par- 
ticularly in  wTlting  these  provisions  of 


the  bill,  we  had  the  constructive  help, 
assistance  and  guidance  of  the  minority 
members  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  this  bill  by 
itself  is  not  intended  to  solve  all  of  our 
problems.  The  primary  reliance  is  still 
on  private  enterprise  and  local  initiative. 
The  purpose  is  to  create  conditions  in 
which  private  industry  will  prosper. 
This  bin  will  simply  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
toward  these  places  and  the  people  there 
who  suffer  from  unemployment  and 
underemployment . 

Also,  this  bill  is  not  primarily  an  anti- 
recession measure.  It  is  aimed  at  the 
depression  conditions  which  exist  in  cer- 
tain communities  in  good  times  and  in 
bad. 

This  bill,  if  passed  and  administered 
propM-ly,  and  it  is  as  effective  as  we  ex- 
pect it  to  be,  will  probably  render  un- 
necessary the  passage  later  of  a  public 
works  hill.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
now  to  stop  these  pockets  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  we  are 
going  to  have  such  a  clamor  for  a  gen- 
eral public  works  bill  that  Congress  will 
be  compelled  to  pass  it.  The  step  we 
are  taking  here  will  probably  render  im- 
necessary — we  hope  it  will — the  passage 
of  a  general  public  works  bill. 

And  may  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  bill  the  localities. 
cities,  and  States  having  industry  now 
are  protected  in  that  we  have  adequate 
antipiracy  provisions  in  this  bill.  But 
if  you  were  to  have  a  general  public 
works  bill  there  would  be  no  antipiracy 
provisions;  it  would  be  a  question  of 
catch  as  catch  can. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee if  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  on  this  bill  there  was  any  dis- 
cussion or  study  or  report  on  the  causes 
of  the  depression  in  these  areas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  most  of  our  hear- 
ings were  directed  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  raises. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Can  the  gentleman 
refer  me  to  them? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  think  you  will 
find  them  in  the  hearings  which  are 
printed  and  available  now. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  But  not  in  the 
report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  in  the  report,  but 
you  will  find  the  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings of  all  the  witnesses.  This  subject 
was  gone  into  rather  fully. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HIESTAND  1  to  the  sections  of  the 
report  on  pages  9  and  10  which  are  en- 
tiUed  '  Causes  of  Localized  Chronic  Un- 
employment." and  summarize  some  of 
the  specifics.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  it  will  constitute  an  answer  to 
his  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  the  last  five  Presi- 
dents there  have  been  special  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  President;  there 
have  been  committees  of  Congress ;  there 
have  been  special  committees  of  each  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Ccmgress  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years.  There  is  in  Wash- 
ington today  a  vast  library  of  the  most 
complete,  the  most  analytical,  the  most 
statistical  and  diagrammatic  informa- 
tion imaginable  on  the  basic,  funda- 
mental causes  of  these  unfortunate 
economic  tendencies. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Assistance  provided  by  this  bill  is 
aimed  at  creating  a  net  increase  in  em- 
ployment and  production.  The  bill  ex- 
plicitly states  that  none  of  the  plant 
loans  which  would  be  provided  are  to  be 
used  to  transfer  jobs  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  idea  is  to  enable  commu- 
nities which  now  have  basic  economic 
problems  to  share  in  our  rising  standard 
of  living  and  our  general  uptrend  in 
production  and  employment.  Every 
year  between  $30  and  $40  billion  is  in- 
vested in  new  plant  and  equipment  by 
American  business  firms.  On  the  aver- 
age, about  $7  billion  of  this  is  for  new 
plants  in  new  locations  and  create  new 
jobs.  With  the  technical  assistance  and 
the  modest  amount  of  financial  aid  in 
this  bill,  these  hard-hit  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  imemployment 
will  be  able  to  share  fully  in  that  tre- 
mendous flow  of  investment. 

The  program  embodied  in  S.  1  is  not 
a  novel  idea.  Bills  of  similar  intent  and 
with  generally  similar  provisions  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  more  than 
a  decade.  In  fact,  area  redevelopment 
bills  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  two  occasions.  In  1958,  an  area 
redevelopment  bill  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  met  with  a  pocket  veto.  Just 
last  year,  another  bill  passed  the  Con- 
gress but  it  too  was  vetoed.  In  spite  of 
this,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
principle  of  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion has  been  endorsed  by  the  platforms 
of  both  parties.  While  there  have  been 
differences  on  the  dollar  amounts  in- 
volved, there  is  no  question  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  that  this  is  a  serious 
problem  and  one  which  needs  and  de- 
serves Federal  attention. 

The  bill  now  before  us  emlxxiies  the 
administration's  views  on  this  subject. 
It  is  substantially  identical  with  the  bill, 
H.R.  4659.  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency-,  the  Honorable 
Brent  Spence.  The  bill,  v,-ith  some 
amendments  adopted  in  the  committee. 
was  reported  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  20  to  6. 

It  is  indeed  pleasing  that  now  at  last 
we  can  expect  that  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  will  become  law  and  the  pro- 
gram will  get  underway.  The  delays  of 
the  past  have  cost  us  dearly  both  in  a 
cold  dollars  and  cents  calculation  of  the 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  relief  payments  and  in  terms  of  the 
much  greater  cost  of  human  suffering 
and  the  waste  of  our  resources.  Over  the 
years,  the  need  for  this  legislation  has 
increased.  Many  of  the  areas  which 
would  benefit  have  suffered  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment   for   more 
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than  a  decade.  We  have  In  the  past  wit- 
nessed dramatic  changes  In  our  economy 
and  those  changes  are  still  occurring  to- 
day. In  fact,  they  are  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  economy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need 
to  Ko  into  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
changes  which  give  rise  to  this  problem 
They  have  been  spelled  out  in  thousands 
of  pages  of  testimony  before  congres- 
-sional  committees  and  they  arc  sum- 
marized in  our  own  committee  report 
Moreover,  they  have  been  directly  ex- 
perienced in  the  home  districts  of  many 
of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to- 
day. These  changes  include  ciiamat.c 
technological  improvements  which  havf 
ureatly  increased  efficiency  and  reduced 
the  manpower  needed  in  many  lines  of 
employment.  We  have  witnessed  a  rev- 
o'  ition  in  agriculture  which  has  enabled 
us  to  produce  recordbreaking  crops 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  number  of 
workers  once  used  for  a  lower  level  of 
production.  We  have  witnessed  similar 
revolutions  m  other  lines,  such  as  coal 
mining.  Another  important  cause  is 
the  shift  in  demand,  as  for  example, 
from  coal  to  oil  and  natural  gas  for  many 
purposes.  Just  in  the  past  decade  we 
have  seen  changes  in  military  require- 
ments from  manned  aircraft  to  missiles 
which  has  already  hit  hard  at  a  number 
of  communities  where  the  manufacture 
of  aircraft  had  built  up  to  hlsh  levels 
under  the  pressure  of  World  War  II  and 
the  cold  war  There  is  also  a  constant 
mit; ration  of  industry.  The  classic  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  trend  that  betjan 
m  the  1920  s  m  the  textile  industry  from 
North  to  the  South.  A  recent  newspa- 
per story  quoted  that  between  1949  and 
1957  overall  employment  in  textiles  tzrew 
by  8  percent  but  employment  in  that  in- 
dustry in  the  14  southern  States  k'rew  by 
40  percent.  Now  we  are  witnessing  fur- 
ther changes  in  demand,  technology  and 
location  that  are  resulting  in  the  closing 
of  plants  in  the  South. 

I  hope  It  IS  well  understood  by  now 
that  this  bill  will  not  only  benefit  those 
communities  which  have  chronic  unem- 
ployment but  will  help  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Every  community  in  our  country 
IS  dependent  on  other  communitit'S  as 
markets  for  the  goods  and  .services 
which  they  produce.  Obviously,  no 
steel-producing  center  or  auto-inanu- 
facturing  c^-nter  or  household-aijpliance 
center  exists  just  to  serve  a  local  market 
They  exist  to  serve  the  entire  Nation 
and  they  need  the  entire  Nation  to  buy 
their  products  Anything  that  we  can 
do  to  bring  these  many  areas  of  low  in- 
come up  to  the  national  norm  will  in- 
crease overall  demand  and  make  the 
entire  Nation  more  prosperous  More- 
over, the  goods  produced  by  areas  whirh 
now  have  idle  manpower  will  help  to 
meet  the  needs  of  other  communities 
If  we  fail  to  help  the  growing  number 
of  areas  which  are  suffering  basic  eco- 
nomic problems  it  might  well  lead  to  a 
serious  slack  in  demand  and  a  rise  in 
layoffs  throughout  the  economy.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call how  the  depression  conditions  in 
agriculture  served  to  vmdercut  the  mar- 
kets of  Industry  and  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  lead  us  into  the  gr^^at  de- 
pression of  the  1930'S. 


The  need  for  Federal  legislation  to 
meet  these  problems  is  perfectly  clear. 
This  IS  not  just  a  local  problem  but 
truly  a  national  problem  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  combat  unemployment 
was  explicitly  assumed  in  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  Moreover,  a^  I 
have  said,  both  parties  endorst-  the  prin- 
ciple of  Fedcjal  a.ssistance  to  the.se 
areas  In  our  Nation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  stand  by  and  ignore  the 
problem.s  of  any  important  .set;inent  of 
the  economy  While  it  is  pruato  entcr- 
ijri.s*-  which  must  supply  the  jobs  and 
the  local  communities  which  must  sup- 
ply the  initiative,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's rcle  is  still  an  imixntant  one  It 
can  and  it  should  supply  expert  advice 
and  technicnl  a.ssistance  to  help  these 
areas  plan  their  own  rehabilitation  It 
al.^o  must  provide  .some  credit  and  other 
financial  a.ssistance  It  is  f>bvi(Mis!v  il- 
loKical  to  expect  a  community  which  has 
suffered  higli  unemployment,  and  along 
with  It  the  erosion  of  its  own  tax  base, 
to  finance  its  own  redevelopment  If 
these  redevelopment  programs  are  to  be 
roali7ed.  they  will  often  need  a  little 
push  throuKh  Federal  financial  a.ssist- 
ance The  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
are  in  the  nature  of  .seed  money  Tht-y 
will  help  to  get  r':'development  programs 
underway 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize briefly  the  contents  of  this  bill 
S  1  would  create  a  new  pro.; ram  undt-r 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  help 
designated  areas  which  suff'M-  substantial 
and  p^^rsistent  unemployment  or  which 
have  heavy  concentrations  of  low  income 
fannlif^'s  and  chronic  irndfremplovnu-nt 
Under  S.  1.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  designate  as  redevelopment 
areas  those  places  which  lie  determiiu's 
have  had  sub.-tantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment for  an  extended  period  of 
tune  This  will  include  tho.se  areas  in 
which  rhf  rate  of  unemployment  ex- 
cluding temporary  or  .seasonal  unem- 
ployment. IS  6  percent  or  more,  has 
rxcei^ded  the  national  average  by  50  per- 
cent for  3  of  the  4  preceding  calendar 
vears,  or  7.5  percent  for  '2  of  the  3  prf- 
c"ding  years,  or  100  percent  for  1  of  the  J 
preceding  years;  and  has  averaged  6  per- 
cent or  more  during  each  of  the  qualify - 
in'-i  years  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  also  designate  as  redevelopment 
are;is  thn.se  areas  which  do  not  meet  the 
abo\(>  rrniinements  but  which  he  finds 
lire  unionK  tb.e  highest  in  numbeis  and 
percentas-^es  of  low -income  farm  families 
and  have  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment or  underemployment 

According  to  the  latest  figures.  :jO 
major  labor  markets  and  fi3  .smaller 
ones  would  be  included  in  th.e  require- 
ment for  mandatory  desinnation  In 
.uldition  other  areas,  particularly  rural 
places,  would  be  designated  accoidmi; 
to  criteria  set  forth  in  the  bill 

These  latter  areas,  the  rural  places 
represent  a  major  national  problem  In 
some  of  them  poverty  and  waste  of  man- 
power has  persisted  for  many  decades 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  m  testi- 
mony given  before  my  subcommittee 
stated  that  the  underemployment  ir. 
rural  areas  is  equivalent  to  the  full  un- 
employment of  1  400  000  men  That  is 
if  our  statistics  could  take  into  account 


the  idle  linie  of  ruial  workers  our  un- 
employment l(xlay  instead  of  being  5  7 
million  would  be  7  1  million 

Mr  Chairman,  the  legislation  we  are 
di.scu  .ing  today  can  have  a  far-reach- 
ing efTect  in  the  rural  communities  and 
-mall  towns  of  this  Nation 

A.,  we  all  kno  v.  t»xhnological  cliaiiKe 
and  mechanization  have  had  a  .s«'vere 
impact  oi\  our  farm  population  In  re- 
cent yeai'.  many  thousands  ol  farm 
faiiulii  .s  have  beta  forced  to  clo.se  up 
their  farms  niid  move  to  town  m  search 
of  work  ()th>r  thousands  of  families 
have  come  to  cifpt  lul  almost  entiu  iy  on 
the  mrome  earned  through  work  off  the 
faiin  m  nearbv  factories  and  other  en- 
teipiisi  s  The  Census  Bureau  informs 
us  that  there  arc  now  3.7  million  farms 
m  the  Nation,  a  drop  of  more  than  a  mil- 
hon  111  just  5  years.  Vet  in  1959  nearly 
half  of  all  our  fanners  worked  part  time 
I'tT  their  farms  And  3  out  of  10  worked 
off  their  farms  100  days  or  more  About 
one-third  of  the  income  of  farm  people 
IS  now  derived  from  nonfarm  sources, 
pi  incii^ally  jobs  in  local  industry 

The  point  of  all  these  statistics  is  that 
the  L'rowlh  of  rural  mdu-stries  is  of  cru- 
cial importance  to  the  Nations  farming 
families  Without  local  jobs  and  othei- 
nonfarm  opportunities,  to  supplement 
their  incomes  many  thousands  of  farm 
families  would  be  forced  to  .sell  out  and 
i>;)in  the  migration  to  our  already 
crowded  cities 

The  bill  require.^  that  an  ost-rall  pro- 
Ki  am  for  the  economic  development  of  a 
r(^de\«lopment  area  must  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Cimmerce  before  financial  a.ssistance  is 
made  available  under  the  bill.  Any  proj- 
'•ct  Viv  which  financial  assistance  is 
stjiiglit  must  be  consistent  with  the  ap- 
provi'd  program  Appropriations  of  $4  5 
i;  illioii  ii  year  are  authorized  by  the  bill 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  rede- 
\»lopnieiit  areas  to  enable  them  to  ex- 
piotf  methods  of  expanding  their  indus- 
tiial  le.Mjuices  The  Secretary  may  also 
fuiiush  such  a.s.sistance  to  other  areas 
which  need  it  to  alleviate  or  prevent  ex- 
ce.ssive  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment 

This  economic  piogiam  is  a  vital  fea- 
ture of  the  bill  By  itself  it  will  enable 
many  comiminities  to  attract  industry 
by  pie.seiitmg  a  lea.soned  ca.se  for  the 
potential  value  of  the  area  Also,  if  it 
Is  found  that  Federal  assistanc  is  needed. 
11  will  be  a  guarantee  that  the  Federal 
funds  will  be  put  to  a  good  u.se  and  not 
di->ipated 

To  help  these  communities  get  then- 
redevelopment  programs  underway,  the 
bill  provides  fen-  Federal  loans  These 
loans  can  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  the  construction  of  plant  facili- 
ties and.  m  exceptional  ca.ses.  for  tiie 
jiurcha.se  of  machinery  They  can  have 
terms  up  to  25  years  with  a  po.ssible 
10-year  extension  The  Federal  wrant 
cannot  exceed  65  percent  of  the  total 
cost  with  the  balance  to  come  from  the 
local  government  or  community  organi- 
zation and  from  private  lenders  The 
interest  rate  is  established  by  a  formula 
contained  in  the  bill  which  currently 
works  out  to  4'h  percent  for  a  20-year 
loan  The  bill  authorizes  appropriation 
of  $200  million  for  the.se  loans.  $100  mil- 
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lion   for  urban   areas  and  $100  millkxi 
for  rural  areas. 

In  addition,  the  bill  recognizes  that 
adequate  local  public  facilities  are  es- 
.vnlial  to  industrial  expansion.  Modem 
industry  is  highly  dependent  on  ade- 
quate sewer  and  UTiter  facilities  and 
other  community  works.  However,  many 
depre.s.sed  areas  cannot  afford  to  expand 
under  present  conditions.  In  fact,  they 
are  often  hard  pressed  even  to  maintain 
existuig  facilities.  Here  they  are  caught 
in  a  vicious  circle — adequate  public  fa- 
cilities are  needed  for  industrial  expan- 
sion but  the  community  cannot  afford 
these  facilities  until  the  expansion  takes 
place.  To  overcome  this  problem,  the 
committee  amendment  provides  for  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants.  The  loans  could 
be  for  the  full  cost  of  the  work  and 
would  be  repayable  over  a  term  of  40 
yeais  with  a  possible  lO-year  extension. 
The  interest  rate  would  be  based  on  a 
formula  which  fully  reflects  the  actual 
cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent  to 
cover  exi)en.ses  of  administration.  This 
IS  the  well-known  "college  housing"  in- 
terest rate  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  loaned  $1.6  bil- 
lion. Currently  it  works  out  to  S'i  per- 
cent The  bill  authorizes  $100  milUon 
for  appropriation  for  these  loans.  In 
addition,  the  bill  authorizes  Federal 
grants  to  those  communities  which  can- 
not provide  the  local  public  works  en- 
tirely upon  a  loan  basis.  These  grants 
are  on  an  approximately  2  to  1  match- 
ing basis  They  can  cover  up  to  65 
percent  of  the  net  difference  between  the 
total  cost  of  a  project  and  the  loans 
raised  from  any  source  to  finance  the 
project.  The  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $75  million  to  make  these 
grants. 

The  bill  also  assures  that  the  benefits 
of  the  urban  renewal  program  will  be 
available  to  depressed  industrial  oom- 
munities.  While  that  program  Is  aimed 
primarily  at  clearing  residential  slums. 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  need  to  eliminate  blighted  business 
districts  as  well.  Therefore,  on  past  oc- 
casions, the  Congress  has  authorized  the 
u.se  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  capital 
grant  authority  for  this  program  for 
nonresidential  slum  clearance  projects. 
The  committee  amendment  provides  that 
not  more  than  10  percent  of  any  future 
capital  grant  authority  made  available 
to  the  urban  renewal  program  may  be 
used  for  nonresidential  projects  in  desig- 
nated depressed  areas.  By  this  means 
these  communities  will  be  able  to  make 
available  industrial  sites  and  at  the  same 
time  restore  local  tax  bases  auid  local 
revenues.  Also,  the  bill  extends  the  pro- 
gram of  planning  grants  authorized  by 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  redevelop- 
ment areAs. 

A  highly  important  provision  of  the 
bill  is  the  aid  extended  for  occupational 
training  of  workers  in  redevelopment 
areas.  This  would  be  highly  fruitful  in 
the  long  run.  Many  workers  in  these 
places  are  already  skilled  but  the  skills 
which  they  have  acquired  are  no  longer 
in  demand.  They  need  to  learn  new 
trades  in  order  to  find  employment.  To 
meet  this  need  the  bill  authorizes  annual 
appropriations  of  $4.5  million  to  insist 


State  Tocational  training  programs. 
Also,  because  in  45  States  workers  vm- 
dergotng  training  are  not  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes annual  appropriations  of  $10 
million  for  subsistence  payments  equal  to 
the  rate  of  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments. 

The  bill  also  makes  permanent  the 
authority  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make  loans  to  local  develop- 
ment corporations  to  finance  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  plants.  Without 
this  provision  that  authority  would  ex- 
pire on  June  30  this  year. 

All  in  all,  this  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $394  million,  of  which  $300 
million  is  for  loans  to  be  repaid  with 
interest.  Viewed  in  perspective  this  is 
a  relatively  small  amount.  It  would  be 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our 
total  Federal  budget.  It  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  total  gross 
national  product  even  m  our  present  re- 
cession circumstances.  It  is  far  less 
than  Congress  has  voted  on  many  occa- 
sions for  comparable  aid  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  small,  but  it  is  extremely 
important.  With  this  bill  we  will  have 
a  comprehensive  and  concentrated  effort 
to  end  ihe  suffering  in  areas  of  chronic 
heavy  unemployment  and  add  many 
times  that  amount  to  our  total  national 
output.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  know  that 
many  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  vote  for  this  measure.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  approved  by  a 
substantial  majority. 

SVMMART    OF   S.     1      i  ABEA    RrDrvn.OPMEMT    ACT). 
AS    REIOaTLD    TO    THE     HOUSE 

S.  1  establishes  a  new  program  to  pro- 
ride  new  employment  opportunities  in 
areas  suffering  substantial  and  persist- 
ent unemplo^-ment  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  in  other  areas  which 
have  heavy  concentrations  of  low--in- 
come  families  and  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  an  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administrator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation  and  will  per- 
form such  duties  in  the  execution  of  the 
act  as  the  Secretary  may  assign. 

The  bill  requires  that  an  overall  pro- 
gram for  the. economic  development  of 
a  redevelopment  area  must  be  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  before  financial  assistance  is 
made  available  under  the  bill.  Any 
project  for  which  financial  assistance  is 
sought  must  be  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proved program.  Appropriations  of  $4.5 
million  a  year  are  authorized  by  the  bill 
for  providing  technical  assistance  to 
designated  redevelopment  areas  to  en- 
able them  to  explore  methods  of  expand- 
in?  their  industrial  resources.  The  Sec- 
retary may  also  furnish  such  assistance 
to  other  areas  which  need  it  to  alleviate 
or  prevent  excessive  unemployment  or 
underemployment. 

Under  S.  1,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  designate  as  redevelopment  areas 
those  areas  which  he  determines  have 
had  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
This  will  include  those  areas  in  which 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  found  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding 
temporary  or  seasonal  unemployment,  is 
currently  6  percent  or  more;  has  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  by  50  per- 
cent for  3  of  the  4  preceding  calendar 
years,  or  75  percent  for  2  of  the  3  pre- 
ceding years,  or  100  percent  for  1  of  the 
2  preceding  years;  and  has  averaged  6 
percent  or  more  during  each  of  the  qual- 
ifying years.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce will  also  designate  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  those  areas  which  do  not 
meet  the  above  requirements  but  which 
he  finds  are  among  the  highest  in  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  low-income 
farm  families  and  have  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  or  under- 
employment. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
make  loans  to  purchase  or  develop  land 
and  facililies  for  industrial  or  commer- 
cial usage  within  redevelopment  areas 
out  of  two  $100  million  revolving  funds. 
The  loan  cannot  exceed  65  percent  of 
the  project  cost,  and  there  must  be  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment.  The 
maximum  term  of  the  loan  will  be  25 
years — with  a  possible  10-year  exten- 
sion. The  interest  rate  will  be  deter- 
mined under  a  formula  wliich  would 
work  out  at  4^8  percent  cuirently  for 
20-year  loans. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  loans  to  pro- 
vide needed  public  facilities  in  rede- 
velopment areas,  out  of  another  $100 
million  revolving  fund.  The.se  loans  may 
have  a  maximum  term  of  40  years — 
with  a  possible  10-year  extension — and 
an  intei-est  rate  of  3'^  percent  current- 
ly. To  help  provide  pubUc  facihties  in 
redevelopment  areas  that  are  unable  to 
undertake  them  without  grant  aid, 
grants  are  authorized,  to  be  made  out 
of  appropriations  of  not  more  than  $75 
million.  The  grant  is  limited  to  that 
portion  of  the  cost  which  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced through  loans.  Before  such  a 
Federal  grant  may  be  made,  a  non-Fed- 
eral source  must  pro-vide  a  matching 
grant,  in  the  proportion  of  35  percent 
non-Federal  to  65  percent  Federal. 
Such  loans  and  grants  may  be  made 
only  for  projects  that  would  improve 
tlie  opportunities  for  estabUshing  indus- 
tries in  the  area. 

The  bUl  waives  certain  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, so  that  financial  assistance  may  be 
extended  under  this  program  to  clear 
sites  in  these  areas  for  industrial  and 
commercial  development. 

The  bill  also  makes  planning  grants 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  available  to  counties  and  munici- 
palities located  in  redevelopment  areas. 
These  grants  are  for  surveys,  land-use 
studies,  and  other  planning  -work — ex- 
cluding plans  for  specific  public  works. 
Stepped-up  programs  for  retraining 
unemployed  workers  in  these  redevelop- 
ment areas  will  also  be  provided.  The 
need  for  such  training  will  be  determined 
by  surveys  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
actual  training  will  be  provided  in  the 
normal  case  by  the  State  vocational  edu- 
cation agencies,  with  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Annual  appropriations  of  $4.5 
million  are  authorized  for  this  purpKJse. 
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For  unemployed  or  underemployed 
workers  who  are  receiving  vocational 
trahiing  under  the  bill  and  who  are  not 
receiving  or  seeking  unemplojmnent  com- 
pensation,  the  bill  would  authorize  pay- 
ments equal  to  the  State  unemployment 
compensation  payments,  for  up  to  16 
weeks.  Appropriations  of  $10  million 
annually  would  be  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

The  bill  also  makes  permanent  the 
authority — now  due  to  expire  on  June 
30  of  this  year — for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  local 
development  corporations  to  finance 
construction  or  expansion  of  plants 

The  following  table  summarizes  limits 
on  new  money  authori2ations  in  the  bill : 

.\filnon 

Plani  loans  (see    5(a)   areas) HOO  0 

Plant  loans  (sec.  5(b)  areas) 100  0 

Fublic  frtcUlty   loans lOO  o 

Public  facility  grants 75  0 

Technical    assistance    (annually) 4  5 

Occupational  training  (annually) 4  5 

Retraining  subsistence  payments  an- 

niiallyi _  10  0 


Questions  and  Answkxs  on  Tur  .^Rc.^ 
Resevxlopmknt  Bill 

Question    What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bllP 

Answer  The  bill  provides  Federal  fliiancinl 
assistance  and  technical  aids  to  siipplenirnt 
the  efforts  of  State  and  local  (government 
and  private  enterprise  to  cure  the  ecunonilc 
problems  which  have  resulted  in  high  and 
chronic  unemployment  In  good  times  and  in 
bad  In  certain  communities. 

Question  About  how  many  areas  are  in- 
volved'' 

Answer.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  20 
major  labor  market  areas  and  83  smaller  ones 
would  automatically  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance In  addition,  an  xindetermlned  num- 
ber of  rural  areas  and  some  additional  urban 
areas  would  be  designated  according  tu  the 
guidelines  set  forth  In  the  legislation 

Question  Why  Is  It  that  these  places  suffer 
from  unemployment  even  when  the  national 
economy  Is  prosperous? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
Broadly  speaking,  these  reasons  Include  tech- 
nological change  such  as  the  shitt  ot  rail- 
roads from  coal  to  oil;  migration  of  industry 
buch  as  the  movement  of  the  textile  industry 
from  the  Northeast  to  the  South,  depletion 
of  resources  as  in  the  case  of  some  timber- 
lands.  cc«l  and  iron  and  other  ores,  widely 
fluctuating  sesisonal  employment  require- 
ments as  in  the  case  of  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing centers,  and  overdepjendence  on  a  single 
crop  or  on  farming  in  general  as  in  many 
rural  areas,  particularly  in  the  Southeastern 
states 

Question  What  Federal  aids  are  provided 
by  this  blip 

Answer  The  bill  would  provide  Hnancia! 
assistance,  primarily  loans,  technical  assist- 
ance for  local  economic  programs,  and  voca- 
tional training  help.  In  more  detail,  the  bill 
would  authorize  for  appropriation  tlUO  mil- 
lion for  loans  for  industrial  and  cornmercia! 
facilities  In  urban  depressed  areas.  $1(X) 
million  for  such  loans  In  rural  areas,  $100 
million  for  loans  for  local  public  facilitie.s; 
and  t75  million  for  partial  grants  if  net-es- 
.■<ary  for  local  public  facilities.  In  additloM 
It  would  authorize  annual  appropriations  of 
S4  5  million  for  technical  assistance.  $4  n 
million  for  occupational  retraining,  and  tlO 
million  for  subsistence  payments  to  th')se 
receiving  technical  retraining. 
Question  Why  is  Federal  aid  needed' 
Answer  The  very  fact  of  depressed  ecu- 
n  >inic  conditions  makes  It  difficult  or  im- 
possible for  local  efforts  to  provide  the 
money  or  raise  the  credit  needed  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  existing  plant  facilities  or 
the   construction   of   new  ones,   and   outside 


private  capital  Ls  often  reluctant  to  go  into 
these  areas  Moreover,  there  is  a  need  for 
co<irdlnated  efforts  in  developing  looal  eoi- 
nomlc  programs  and  to  provide  workers  in 
these  areas  with  new  skills 

Question    Can   we  afford   this  program'' 

Answer  There  is  every  reas»in  to  exf>ert 
that  this  pri>gram  will  return  a  profit  to  the 
TVeasury  in  the  long  run  Even  apart  from 
our  moral  responslhilit v  to  those  suffering 
from  unemph)yment  a  responsibility  ex- 
pressly assumed  by  the  Full  Employment 
Act  of  1946-  a  cold  dollars  and  'ents  analy- 
sis Will  probably  show  a  prorit  For  one 
thing,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  provided  are 
for  loans  to  t>e  repaid  with  int<»resf  Tlie 
succesusful  operati  in  of  this  pr^ttcram  is 
b'lvuid  to  increase  the  revenues  of  every 
level  of  government  "local.  Stale  and  Fed- 
eral Offset  aK.iin.t  this  is  the  .',irt  that 
there  13  a  her.  y  o.t  for  failure  U^  lake  ac- 
tl.in  Tliere  are  direct  ou'lays  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  relief  payments 
to  the  unemployed  and  the  hidden  costs  of 
i'»st  prfxlucUi)n 

Question  How  do  we  kni'W  that  the 
money  will  actually  accomplish  something 
and  not  l)e  wasted  ' 

An.swer  Experience  under  1  >c.il  programs, 
r.uch  as  th'>se  in  Pennsylvania  where  local 
development  griuijis  and  the  State  have 
v^ork.xt  together,  shows  that  if  creillt  Is 
.ivaiUble  much  can  be  done  to  bolster  the 
economic  bases  of  these  depr>^sed  commu- 
p.ities  Moreover.  l)efore  any  financial  as- 
sistance is  extended  under  this  program,  the 
community  must  \nork  out  a  general  eco- 
iii.inlr  devel.ipment  program  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  ol  Commerce  Tlus  pro- 
gram will  have  to  show  that  there  is  gixxl 
rcp-Tini  to  believe  that  the  aid  sought  will 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  toward 
long-term  economic  improvement  for  the 
•rea  If  the  eton  imic  program  does  not 
convince  the  Secretary  he  will  not  authorize 
Federal    1  >an.s   and  grants   under    the  bill 

Question  Will  this  program  take  the  place 
of  l<.>cal  ett  <Tts'> 

Answer  This  program  is  designed  to  assist 
and  supplement  local  efforts,  not  take  the 
pi  we  of  ihem  The  initiative  for  loan  and 
grant  assistince  under  this  program  must 
come  from   the  community   le\ei 

Question  Whv  can't  or  why  doesn  t  pri- 
vate enterprise  restore  these  areas  without 
Government  aid  ' 

Answer  .Ac'ually  the  program  ultimately 
relies  on  private  enterprise  to  provide  the 
long-run  solution  to  chronic  unemployment 
lu  these  places  The  benefits  provided  in 
this  bill  are  all  aimed  at  creating  conditions 
in  which  private  enterprise  can  flourish 
nns  includes  not  only  the  industrial  loan 
funds  but  the  iussistance  for  community 
facilities  and   the  aid  for  retraining  workers 

Question  Will  this  aid  t>e  used  to  transfer 
pl;ints  from  one  place  to  another  ' 

Answer  Absolutely  not  There  is  .i  flat 
prohibition  m  the  bill  against  using  these 
loans  to  assist  establishments  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  TTie  proRram  resLs 
on  the  fact  that  billions  of  dollars  are  spent 
for  new  plant  lacllitles  every  year  in  new  lo- 
cations Given  a  m  >dest  anviunt  of  as- 
sistance to  efforts  of  local  community  and 
business  leaders,  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  new  employmeiu  opportuni- 
ties in  these  areas  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country 

Question  Why  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finance  plants  in  these  areas,  can't 
they  get  credit  from  private  sources  if  they 
are  sound ^ 

Answer.  The  bili  requires  that  there  must 
be  s»)me  private  investment  in  every  project 
financed  with  Feder.il  help  under  the  plant 
I'Mns  section  The  Federal  loan  cannot  ex- 
ceed 6.S  percent  of  the  project  cfNst  Expe- 
rience in  Pennsylvani.i  with  this  sort  of  pro- 
gram indicates  that  in  many  cases  private 
investors  or  the  State,  or  both,  will  pro- 
vide 50  percent  or  more  of  the  funds  needed 


Federal  loans  are  limited  to  the  amount 
which  cannot  be  obtained  from  other 
sources 

So  if  private  credit  is  available,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  It  will  be  used  But  In  these 
areas  credit  tends  to  be  tight,  especially  In 
areas  which  have  already  strained  every  re- 
source to  help  themselves  .so  they  must  turn 
t<i  the  Federal  (iovernment  for  the  addi- 
tional credit  Ihey  need 

Question  Is  there  enough  money  In  the 
bill  t<j  do  the  Job  ' 

Answer  The  financial  a.ssistance  provided 
m  this  bill  should  be  regarded  as  '  seed  " 
money  It  is  not  expected  to  do  the  whole 
Job  Itself  Primary  reli.iiice  will  continue 
to  be  on  private  enterprise  The  assistance 
in  the  bill  Is  aimed  at  getting  local  e<-o- 
iiornic  devcl opinenl    programs  underway 

Question  Will  all  of  the  designatc^J  areas 
sh.ire  in  these  aids'' 

Answer  Probably  all  of  them  will  benefit 
one  way  or  another  from  the  te<-hnical  as- 
sistance and  other  aids  in  developing  local 
e<Mnoniic  programs  However,  not  all  of 
them  will  need  the  financial  a.ssistance  Fi- 
nancial assistance  will  be  extended  only  if 
the  liM'al  economic  program  shows  its  need 
and  if  application  is  made  for  a  project 
which   the  State   and    the  Secretary  approve 

Question  How  will  this  help  are. is  not 
df  ignated  as  eligible"" 

.Answer  .\ny  thing  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  emplovment  .ind  incomes  in  these 
places  Will  increase  total  demand  In  our 
1  lo.-,elv  interrelated  econ  )my  every  area  is 
dependent  on  other  areas  for  markets  for 
the  givids  and  services  prcxluced  Helping 
these  depressed  areas  will  mean  the  sale 
of  more  cars,  more  appliances,  and  other 
products  By  the  same  token  if  nothing 
is  done,  the  lack  of  buying  power  in  these 
.ireis  mny  underiut  k'eneral  business  aclivuy 
and  result  in  unemployment  and  stagnation 
in  other  communities 

Question  Wouldn  t  it  l>e  be'ter  :f  the 
people  moved  out  of  these  depressed  coni- 
nuinitles  ' 

.Answer  Actually  a  suljslantlal  ainouni  of 
mikjrafion  is  taking  place  from  these  com- 
munities, but  this  is  not  an  adequate  an- 
swer to  the  problem  For  one  thing,  many 
families  particularly  older  workers,  are  un- 
willing or  unable  u>  cut  their  ties  from 
home  and  friends  and  move  to  strange  com- 
munities Moreover  business  firms  arc 
often  unable  to  move  their  Investment  out 
of  the  communi'y  except  at  a  substantial 
loss 

A  particul.ir  problem  which  shows  the 
wt.ikness  <if  mlKraiion  as  a  s<iluti(»n  is  the 
fact  that  many  workers  who  have  moved 
to  another  city  to  find  employment  often 
leaving  their  family  behind,  discover  th.it 
they  have  no  seniority  for  job  security  in 
the  new  place  Tliey  are  among  the  first 
laid  off  and  often  have  i-,o  recourse  but  to 
return   home 

In  a  bnxider  view  our  country  can  ill 
afr  >rd  the  abandonment  of  the  tremendous 
investment  m  schools,  ro:uls,  homes  indus- 
try and  (i.mmerrlal  buildings,  and  the  like 
which  would  be  entailed  by  vsh.Usale 
abandonment   of    these    communities 

Question  Is  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion a  new   Idea*" 

Ans-Aer  It  Is  no:  Bills  for  this  purpo,se 
have  been  before  the  Congress  for  several 
years  and  m  fact  two  of  them  have  pits.sed 
but  met  with  Presidential  vetoes  However. 
the  basic  principles  of  area  redevelopment 
legislation  have  bipartisan  support  and  have 
been  endorsed  In  the  platforms  of  both 
parties 

Question  Why  is  aid  for  public  facilities 
i.eces-sary  ' 

Ansv»er  Adequate  public  fa<ilities  {>Rr- 
ti<ul,irly  water  and  sewer  works,  are  highly 
important  to  industry  expansion  However, 
many  of  these  communities  are  unable  to 
finance  them  on  their  own  High  unem- 
pl  lymeni    p,«es    a    heaw    burden    of    relief 
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assistance  while  at  the  tame  time  tax  sources 
are  eroded  Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for 
PtHleral  loans  and.  where  necessary,  partial 
grants  to  finance  local  facilities  which  wlU 
improve  the  opportunities  for  business 
growth 

Question  Is  the  interest  rate  for  these 
public   facility   loans  a  subsidized  rate? 

Answer  There  Is  no  subsidy  Involved.  The 
rate  is  based  on  the  average  interest  paid  by 
the  Treasury  on  the  outstanding  public 
debt  plus  one-quarter  of  1  percent.  Cur- 
rently this  means  an  interest  rate  of  3 ',2 
percent  It  is  the  same  rate  as  applies  now 
to  college  housing  loans. 

Question  Cant  these  communities  bor- 
row  more   cheaply   on   their  own? 

Answer  Because  of  the  Federal  tax  exemp- 
tion on  the  Interest  on  local  bonds,  it  will 
l>e  possible  for  some  communities  to  borrow 
more  cheaply  on  their  own  and  where  this  Is 
true,  the  bill  directs  them  to  do  so.  Fed- 
er.il loans  may  be  used  only  where  the  com- 
munity cannot  borrow  more  advantageously 
through  their  own  securities. 

Question  What  do  you  mean  by  "under- 
enij)loyment"? 

Answer  In  our  industrial  areas,  people 
normally  have  a  full-time  Job  or  none  at 
all  But  in  rural  are.is.  many  farmers  must 
have  part-time  J(;bs  off  the  farm  to  earn 
an  adequate  living  In  1959,  nearly  a  third 
of  our  farmers  worked  off  their  farms  100 
days  or  more  There  are  hundreds  of  rural 
Counties  where  these  part-time  Jobs  are  not 
available  and  farmers  cannot  earn  adequate 
incomes  These  are  the  "underemployed" 
who  must  be  helped. 

Question  What  is  the  extent  of  under- 
emi)loymeni  in  rural  areas? 

Answer  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
testified  thai  "There  is  enough  underem- 
ployment each  year  among  workers  20  to 
64  years  of  age  who  live  on  farms  to  equal 
a  full  year  of  unemployment  for  1.400.000 
Workers  Thai  is  to  say -if  we  did  not 
h.ive  so  many  people  underemployed  In  ag- 
riculture, the  Nation  would  have  roughly 
1  400,(X)0  more  unemployed  workers  than  are 
currently  reported" 

Question  How  does  underemployment  af- 
fect farmers'  incomes? 

Answer  More  and  more  farm  families  are 
f  und  In  the  lowest  income  group — the  low- 
est one-fifth  in  the  Nation.  In  1959.  36 
I»ercent  of  farm  families  had  incomes  below 
$2  0(K) 

Question  H.)w  will  the  bill  help  these 
rural  areas^ 

Answer  The  same  aids  are  available  for 
these  areas  as  for  industrial  areas,  except,  of 
course,  for  the  urban  renewal  assistance 
which  Would  not  be  applicable.  There  is  a 
special  revolving  fund  of  $100  million  for 
industrial  and  commerical  projects  in  rural 
areas,  and  the  »75  million  public  facility 
grant  fund  will  probably  be  of  pwirtlcular 
benefit  t*)  our  smaller  towns. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  Impact  of 
the  vocational  training  program  In  a  rural 
area'' 

Answer  Many  workers.  particularly 
younger  ones,  want  to  enter  trades  and  occu- 
pations other  than  farming.  The  vocational 
framing  prt)vlsion  of  the  bill  would  be  an 
important  added  resource  providing  such 
individuals  with  opportunities  to  learn  new 
skills 

Question  Why  isn't  the  existing  rural 
development    program   enough? 

Answer  The  rural  development  program 
through  regular  agricultviral  agencies  Is  pro- 
•'  idmg  help  to  local  business,  farm,  and  other 
individuals  to  permit  economic  development. 
The  area  redevelopment  bill  would  provide 
intensified  assistance  with  additional  re- 
sources and  broader  scope  for  designating 
rural  areas.  Under  this  bill  some  local  de- 
velopment programs  would  have  additional 
cHpitai  for  industrial  development;-  ▼oca- 
tional  training  programs  would  be  speeded 
^'P.   and  the  technical  assistance  provisions 


would  provide  additional  resources  for  basic 
economic  studies  and  technical  advice  in 
special  agricultural,  industrial,  and  market- 
ing development  projects. 

Question.  What  urban  renewal  aids  are 
provided  for? 

Answer.  Under  the  urban  renewal  program. 
the  Federal  government  can  make  grants 
to  communities  to  pay  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  net  cost  of  clearing  slum  areas.  While 
the  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  residen- 
tial blight,  a  certain  amount  has  been  au- 
thorized for  redeveloping  blighted  business 
areas.  The  bill  waives  certain  requirements 
of  the  regular  program  to  make  .sure  that 
depressed  Industrial  areas  can  take  advan- 
tage of  this  assistance. 

Question.  Why  is  this  urban  renewal  aid 
Important? 

Answer.  First,  It  will  make  It  possible  for 
communities  to  provide  sites  for  industrial 
development.  Secondly,  by  clearing  away 
rundown  bvislnes-s  dl.^trict.s  and  replacint; 
them  with  new  plants  and  offices,  the  com- 
munity's  tax   base   will    be   strengthened. 

Question.  How  will  the  Depnrtment  of  La- 
bor decide  what  type  of  training  is  needed 
in  redevelopment  areas? 

Answer.  The  basic  information  will  be 
gathered  through  the  State  employment 
security  offices.  There  arc  new  1.800  of  these 
offices  throughout  the  country,  operating  at 
the  grassroots  level.  They  have  had  25 
■years'  experience,  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  community  groups,  in 
gathering  information  nbou'  the  labor  force. 
including  the  information  needed  to  de- 
termine what  types  of  training  can  result 
in  useful  Jobs  for  idle  workers 

Question.  Can  you  accomplish  much  with 
retraining? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  constructive  features  of  the  bill. 
because  it  should  provide  permanent  solu- 
tions to  the  occupational  problems  of  many 
people.  There  are  v.icancles  even  In  de- 
pressed areas  which  men  or  women  with 
special  skills  can  fill.  This  Is  evident  from 
success  in  placing  graduates  from  some  of 
the  technical  vocational  schools  Moreover, 
if  the  unemployed  do  get  specific  training. 
they  may  find  it  easier  later  on  to  get  Jobs 
in  some   other   nearby  communities 

Question,  Who  will  conduct  the  training? 
Answer.  Here  again,  existing  State  and 
local  agencies  will  be  used,  for  the  most 
part.  There  Is  a  well-established  Federal- 
State  vocational  education  training  pro- 
gram. This  will  be  expanded  under  the  bill. 
with  Increased  Federal  assistance  to  the 
State  vocational  education  boards  for 
stepped-up  training  in  redevelopment  areas. 
There  will  also  be  some  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Occupational  training  under  the  bill 
will  require  cooperation  among  the  various 
representative  groups  In  the  community— 
the  school  system,  the  employment  service. 
management,  and  labor — both  in  appraising 
the  skills  that  are  needed  and  in  helping 
to  plan  realistic  training  courses  for  those 
skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  'Widnall].  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  offer  his  bill  iH.R. 
5943)  as  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  committee  bill. 

The  Widnall  amendment  increases 
plant  loans  for  industrial  areas  by  50 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  it  narrows 
the  criteria  for  designating  these  areas, 
and  completely  eliminates  aid  to  rural 
areas.  It  also  eliminates,  or  makes  un- 
workable, or  puts  a  1-year  expiration 
date  on  most  of  the  other  assistance 
offered  by  the  bill,  including  assistance 
for  public  facilities,  urban  renewal,  and 
occupational  training. 

TTie  farm  areas  would  be  cut  out  com- 
pletely, and  told  to  settle  for  a  $500,000 


study  of  their  problems.  Their  prob- 
lems have  been  studied  for  years.  They 
need  action,  not  more  study. 

Also,  grants  for  public  facilities  would 
be  eliminated  completely. 

The  rest  of  the  damage  would  be  done 
in  the  name  of  "coordinating"  the  new 
program  with  existing  programs.    In  the 
case  of  public  facility  loans,  this  "co- 
ordination" results  in  forcing  the  chroni- 
cally depressed  areas  to  seek  assistance 
under  a  6-year-old  program  which  has 
accomplished    very    little.      Chronically 
depressed  areas,  as  well  as  the  less-hard- 
hit  "areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus" 
have    a    priority    today    for    assistance 
under  this  program.     But  the  interest 
rate  has  been  so  high  it  has  been  of  little 
value.     But,  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  is 
available  today,  for  depressed  areas  as 
well   as   more   prosperous   communities. 
The  Widnall  amendment  would  impose 
a  completely  unworkable  "antipirating " 
restriction  on  this  program;   a  restric- 
tion that  even  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration opposed.     The  result  would  be 
that  there  would  be  no  more  public  fa- 
cility   Ican.s    for    any    community,    de- 
pressed or  not,  if  the  Widnall  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

An  even  stranger  result  would  follow 
for  urban  renewal.  Under  the  Widnall 
amendment,  the  same  "antipirating" 
restriction  would  be  placed  on  urban 
renewal  assistance  for  chronically  de- 
pressed areas,  but  not  for  prosperous 
cities  who  can  get  assistance  under  the 
regular  program  today  for  clearing 
industrial  slums. 

Again  in  the  name  of  "coordination," 
the  Widnall  amendment  would  terminate 
assistance  for  occupational  training 
after  June  30,  1962.  The  same  death 
sentence  would  be  impvosed  on  subsist- 
ence payments  for  workers  being  trained. 

Under  unanimous  consent  i  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  these  points. 

ARGUMENTS   AG.MNST    WIDNALL    StTBS'liTrTE 
(H.R.    5943) 

First.  It  eliminates  help  for  rural 
areas. 

The  Widnall  amendment  increases 
plant  loans  for  urban  areas  by  50  percent 
— $50  million — and  eliminates  or  makes 
unworkable  most  of  the  provisions  which 
would  help  farm  areas.  It  eliminates 
completely  the  committee  bill's  author- 
ization of  $100  million  for  plant  loans  in 
rural  areas,  and  the  $75  million  author- 
ization for  grants  of  public  facilities, 
which  would  be  particularly  helpful  to 
smaller  communities  in  outlying  areas. 

Instead,  the  farmer  is  told  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  study.  The  problems  of  un- 
deremployment in  rural  areas  have  been 
studied  for  years;  it's  time  to  act. 

The  committee  bill  is  criticized  be- 
cause the  criteria  for  .designating  rural 
areas  are  "loose  and  meaningless."  And 
yet  last  year,  when  specific  criteria  were 
sF>ecified,  they  were  attacked  because 
they  showed  the  Soui-h  had  the  highest 
concentrations  of  low-income  farm 
families  and  low-income  farms.  This 
bill  has  seven  criteria  for  designating 
rural  areas,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  testified  that  they  will  work 
well.  See  appendix  B,  page  19  of  the 
committee  report.  The  data  for  under- 
emplojonent  in  i-ural  areas  are  not  a  5 
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advanced  as  the  data  for  unemployment 
in  tndustrial  areas,  and  so  the  criteria 
for  designating  rural  areas  must  be  more 
flexible.  But  we  dlioakln't  penalize  the 
farmer  for  defects  in  our  statistics.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  enough 
data  now  to  identify  some  of  the  worst 
areas  They  are  now  studying  the  re- 
sults of  the  1960  census  and  will  shortly 
have  available  more  Information  to 
round  out  the  picture.  There  is  no  need 
to  wait  for  some  indefinite  time  m  the 
future  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. The  problem  la  here  now.  and  we 
have  enough  information  now  to  ^o 
ahead  with  a  solution. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  yesterday 
wrote  a  l?tter  to  Hon.  Brint  Spence. 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  author  of  the  committee 
bill,  urging  again  that  the  rural  areas  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  this  new  re- 
development program.  I  quote  from  the 
Secretary's  letter: 

The  bill  which  Is  now  pending  b*f"rf  th<» 
House  contaln.s  provisions  for  loans  In  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  It  la  my  firm  opin- 
ion that  we  should  certainly  deal  with  both 
the  rural  and  urban  econoznlc  problems 
which  now  confront  many  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  see  absolutely  no  Justification  to  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other-  I  see  no  justification  for  exam- 
ple, for  the  deletion  of  the  provision  for 
rural  asslstai.ce  in  order  to  concentrate 
soley  on  urban  areas,  u  has  recently  been 
suggested.  I  recommend  and  urge  th<it  the 
basic  proposals  contained  In  S.  1  for  both 
rural  and  urban  assistance — as  reported  by 
your  committee— be  approved  by  the  House 

The  National  Orange  testified  that 
from  the  long-range  standpoint,  this 
bill  could  be  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  agricultural  legislation  of  the 
87th  Congres-s.  The  National  Farmers 
Union  and  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  also  enthusi- 
astically support  it. 

Second.  Its  antipirating  provisions 
are  unworkable  and  actually  pen^ili/c 
depressed  area.s. 

The  committee  bill  has  a  s^eneral 
statement  of  policy  to  the  efTect  that  the 
bill  is  to  k)e  used  to  create  new  job  op- 
portunities—  as  opposed  to  traruferrins 
jobs  from  one  place  to  another — and  ;t 
has  a  .specific  prohibition  a;;ai:i.st  pirat- 
ing in  the  plant  loan  section.  This  pro- 
hibition will  work  for  plant  loan.s.  be- 
cause when  a  plant  loan  is  made,  yuu  ran 
normally  identify  the  business  that  will 
occupy  the  plant,  and  you  can  make  sure 
that  no  one  will  be  thrown  out  of  work 
as  a  result.  The  Widnall  amendment, 
is  identical  with  the  committet  bill  in 
this  respect. 

But  the  Widnall  amendment  lequue.s 
an  impossible  finding  before  urban  re- 
newal aid  is  given  to  clear  a  .site  in  an 
industrial  depressed  area.  No  one  can 
tell  before  a  site  is  cleared  who  will  move 
in  to  use  the  cleared  land.  And  yet  the 
Widnall  amendment  requires  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator, 
before  authorizing  tu'ban  renewal  help 
to  clear  the  site,  to  determine  whether 
It  will  assist  t>usiness  establishments  in 
relocating,  totally  or  partially,  from  one 
area  to  another.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration opposed  any  such  require- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  could  not 
work — hearings  on  area  redevelopment 
before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Bank- 


ing and  Currency  Committee,  1959,  pac" 
443.  The  Widnall  amendment  would 
impose  this  unworkable  requirement  on 
aid  to  depressed  areas,  when  no  sucii 
requirement  i.s  im[K)..ed  tixiay  under  the 
regular  urban  renewal  program  on  aid 
to  prosperou.s  cities 

Tlie  Widnall  amendment  al.so  impo.ses 
the  .same  unworkable  restriction  on  pub- 
lic facility  luaiu.  But  at  lea.st  in  thu 
case,  the  amendment  is  coiisist^nt  It 
not  only  imi)ot,es  the  requirement  on  de- 
pressed areas,  but  it  also  imposes  it  on 
other  more  prosperou.s  communities 
Depressed  area.s  a.s  well  as  other  commu- 
nities can  art  a.s.si.stanct*  under  the  p:o- 
Liiam  today  without  b<'i!ii;  fa.ct\l  w.lh 
this  particular  roadblock  Ihe  amend- 
ment makes  sure  that  no  community 
depre."^.sed  or  not,  will  b<^  able  t^i  ret  a 
loan  under  the  pubhc  facihty  loan 
program 

Tliird.  It  U(;uld  mran  iii^h  interest 
rate.s  on  public  facihty  loarxs  Tlie  Wid- 
nall amendment  coordinatr.s  the  pub- 
hc facility  loan  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
the  existing  pubhc  facility  loan  pro- 
ijram  Whilp  the  amendment  doe.s  not 
specify  tiie  interest  rate  for  the.se  loan.s. 
the  intere^jt  rate  on  thi.s  loan  proKr.uri 
has  trad;tionally  bt.'en  so  huh  that  the 
program  ha.s  been  of  very  little  value 
Currently,  the  rate  is  4'(i  percent  for 
t.:eneral  obiuiation  bonds,  and  43«  per- 
cent for  revenue  bonds,  with  30-ypar 
maturities  The  Dow-Junes  index  on 
yields  on  tax-e.xcmpt  municipal  bunJ.^, 
by  compari.son.  has  tK-ra  avfra^in^;  alxjul 
3',.  percent  m  tiie  last  week,  accordwiK 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday 
March  27  1961  You  cannot  exp«ct  a 
loan  program  to  ?iv»'  any  roa!  help  to 
depre.ssed  areas  if  it  Is  priced  that  far 
above  the  market  The  committee  bill 
produces  a  rate  clo&e  to  the  market  3'^ 
percent 

It  is  claimed  that  the  committee  bill 
provides  for  a  subsidized  interest  rate 
.•\nd  yet  it  is  ba.';ed  on  tlie  average  rate 
the  GovernmeiU  pays  on  all  it.s  borrow- 
irii;.  plus  a  quarl4.'r  of  1  percent  to  cover 
administrative  e.xpenses.  An  identical 
interest  rate  now  prevail.s  in  tlie  college 
liousinK  loan  program,  and  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  Ls  in  effect  for  RKA  loans 

Fourth  Occupational  training  would 
b'>  terminated  June  3n.  1962 

Uespil*>  the  fact  thai  even  lh<-  oppo- 
r.enls  of  the  conimitlee  bill  are  conceding 
that  occupational  traininc  would  be  one 
if  the  most  valuable  tools  for  helpinK 
dcure.s.sed  areas,  and  cU'^pife  tin-  fact 
that  the  Widnall  anitridment  actually 
increases  the  auLhori/ation  for  appro- 
priations for  tins  purpose  during  the  lust 
ti.scal  year,  it  terminates  this  pronrain  on 
June  30.  1962,  by  limiting  Uie  author- 
ized appropriations  to  fi.scal  year   1962 

The  reason  Kiven  for  this  death-sen- 
tence IS  that  this  will  ■  force  coordination 
within  that  time  of  this  new  program 
with  the  existing  vocational  training 
programs  of  Uie  Department  ol  HtalUi. 
Education,  and  Welfare."  The  commit- 
tee bill,  of  course,  provides  for  just  such 
coordination  it  provides  that  these 
training  programs  will  normally  bf  set 
up  by  the  Department  of  HealUi,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  through  the  State 
vocational  education  boards.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how-  improved  coordination  will  be 


achieved   by   killing  the  program   after 
1  year 

Similarly,  the  Widnall  amendment 
kills  off  the  retraining  sut>si.slence  pay- 
ri-.ents  after  1  year  The  reason  Riven 
is  that  this  will  allow  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cmnmittee  to  "coordinate  and 
po.s.Mbly  con.solidato  this  program  with 
the  basic  unemployment  compensation 
p'Ligram  "  The  fact  is  that  these  train- 
ing pay  menus  are  no*  ded  becau.se  under 
.*-"tale  law  m  4.3  Stat«s  unemployed  work- 
e:s  Aiv  (!'-n:ed  un'inployment  compen- 
sation while  they  are  in  tralninR 
bt^cause  they  are  not  available  for 
work  ■■  This  is  a  matter  of  Stale  law 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
luts  no  control  o\er  But  even  if  the 
Ways  and  MciUis  Conimittee  does  have 
Mfue  plans  to  provide  a  better  program 
next  venr  theiT  is  no  reason  to  impose  a 
death  .sentence  on  this  program  It  will 
ix'  entirely  feasible  to  rnact  improve- 
II..  nt.s,  if  they  are  developed,  without 
such,  a  death  sentence 

Piflh  It  eliminates  uranLs  for  pubhc 
facilities 

The  public  facility  uiants  authorized 
in  section  8  represent  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  committee  bill  in  term.s  of 
dolhi's,  but  they  could  prove  the  most 
.mpoitant  part  of  the  measure  to  those 
a:e,l.^  which,  qualify  for  them  Grants 
are  to  tn-  n-.,tde  only  in  situations  of  ex- 
treme nee  1  There  will  be  a  few  places 
in  the  L'nited  States  where  all  the  cn- 
eri;y  and  lesources  of  local  people  will 
iii^t  suffice  lo  attract  a  project  \itally 
needed  to  slreiiKlhen  the  coininunitys 
economic  twise 

The  margin  between  failuie  and  suc- 
cess nr.pht  be  very  small,  and  Federal 
urants  could  be  the  only  le.tr  to  lift 
community  resources  to  a  level  wheie 
neA  enterprises  can  make  a  beginnin;:. 
If  ail  sources  of  financinK.  together  with 
(1  ivernment  loans,  are  fully  explored 
and  found  InsufTiclent  to  meet  a  fully 
demon.'it rated  ne«1.  then  we  should  ha-,  e 
.1;  lesiTvf  at  le.ust  the  limited  authority 
fnr  Federal  l;  rants  orovided  in  the 
committee  bill 

The  proposal  for  granLs  in  tlie  com- 
niillee  bill  is  modest  and  well  protected 
atainst  possible  abuse  nr  waste  Sec- 
tion 3'e'  authorizes  a  total  appropria- 
tion not  exceeding  $75  million  for  pub- 
lic facility  KrauU'-.  and  subt.ection  'bt 
establishes  four  Siifeguards.  Tliesc 
specify  that  grants  shall  be  made  only 
after  the  maximum  local  contribution 
ha.s  been  made  and  found  insufflnent. 
only  where  tlie  ne^'d  is  uruent  and  could 
not  be  otherwise  undertaken,  only  for 
projects  that  as.sure  permanent  benefits, 
and  finally,  only  for  pro'ects  that  are 
eonsiijtent  with  the  approved  develop- 
ment prok'ram  In  any  ca.se.  a  match- 
ing State  or  loc;il  arant,  equal  to  rouKhly 
half  the  F^-deral  grant,  will  be  required 
.t>  a  minimum 

Mr  Chairman  I  desire  to  an.«wer  some 
of  the  statements  that  will  be  made  and 
I  Uuiefore  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
t :  me 

Mr  KILBURN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
think  this  bill  will  do  more  harm  than 
t'ood  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  care 
of  the  depressed  areas  of  our  country, 
which,  of  course.  Is  what  we  all  want 
to  do 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Seely-Brown]. 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  bill  Is  certainly  the  best  bill  as  such 
that  has  been  reported  by  the  committee 
covering'  this  particular  subject.  Per- 
sonally I  feel  that  the  Widnall  sugges- 
tion, the  Widnall  amendment,  or  the 
Widnall  substitute  is  even  a  better  ap- 
proach, therefore  I  expect  to  support 
the  Widnall  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  help  those  areas  of  our  coun- 
try which  want  and  need  help  to  re- 
cover from  chronic  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  This  assistance 
should,  to  be  effective,  provide  some  long- 
rant;e  improvements  in  our  economy.  It 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  part  of  a  pro- 
^^ram  to  help  relieve  a  recession. 

The  list  of  those  communities  which 
apparently  would  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance  includes  three  areas  in  Con- 
necticut, one  of  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict, which  have  lost  jobs  and  which 
have  been  striving,  with  some  success. 
through  local  and  State  efforts,  to  bring 
in  industries  that  will  provide  new  ones. 

A  helping  hand  for  these  communi- 
ties and  others  like  them,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  in  order,  to  put  more 
beef  behind  those  who  already  have  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  by  which 
there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
job-producing  complex  can  be  put  back 
on  the  track. 

It  was  to  help  these  communities  that. 
during  my  previous  service  in  Congress, 
I  advocated  and  supported  legislation  for 
the  a.vsistance  of  depressed  areas.  I  am 
eai~'er  to  help  them  now. 

The  best  way  to  do  that,  I  am  con- 
vinced after  a  thorough  study,  is  to  pass 
the  Widnall  substitute  for  S.  1. 

The  Widnall  bill,  H  R.  5943.  which  my 
friend  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI 
introduced  on  last  Friday,  will  provide 
more  loan  assistance — 50  percent  more — 
for  the  construction  of  plants  in  truly 
depressed  areas,  it  will  provide  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  funds  al- 
located for  occupational  training  and  re- 
trainin;-'.  and  it  will  do  all  of  this  at 
a  cost  which  will  be  a  third  less  than 
the  cost  under  S.   1. 

Under  the  Widnall  substitute,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  $275  mil- 
lion: but  the  committee  bill  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  at  least  $394  million. 

Since  the  substitute  which  is  now  be- 
fore us  w  as  introduced  as  an  original  bill 
last  week  by  its  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  WidnallI,  and 
printed  copies  of  the  bill  have  been 
available  for  several  days,  it  is  unneces- 
saiy  for  me  to  go  into  a  detailed  com- 
parison of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
with  the  committee  bill. 

There  are  some  highlights  about  it, 
however,  which  should  appeal  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

For  loans,  on  a  rionsubsidy  basis,  too, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  for  the  con- 
struction of  plants  in  redevelopment 
areas.  $150  million  is  provided  in  the 
Widnall  substitute,  as  against  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  committee  bill. 

For  occupational  training,  which  Is 
the  only  help  some  of  the  unemployed  in 
depressed  areas  will  get  out  of  area  re- 


development legislation,  $10  million  is 
provided,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
$4.5  million  in  the  committee  bill.  The 
Widnall  bill  provides  the  same  amounts 
as  the  committee  bill,  for  technical  as- 
sistance to  redevelopment  areas  and.  for 
subsistence  payments  during  retraining. 
Not  only  is  the  overall  total  of  loans 
authorized  increased  in  the  Widnall  bill, 
as  compared  with  the  committee  bill. 
but  the  truly  depressed  areas  will  not 
have  to  share  benefits  intended  for  them 
with  aretis  which  might  include  an  en- 
tire State  under  the  broad  authority  to 
designate  redevelopment  areas  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill. 

The  Widnall  su  jstitute  uses  the  term 
"labor  market  area"  instead  of  "area." 
which  appears  in  the  committee  bill,  be- 
cause Department  of  Labor  statistics  on 
unemployment  are  tabulated  on  this 
basis,  and  by  using  this  term  in  the  legis- 
lation before  us,  there  will  be  correlation 
between  the  areas  designated  and  the 
areas  for  which  unemployment  informa- 
tion is  available. 

In  the  Widnall  substitute,  a  redevelop- 
ment area  can  be  designated  as  such 
only  after  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State  has  requested  such  designation,  so 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are 
protected. 

The  loose  and  meaningless  criteria 
for  de.signation  of  rural  development 
are  eliminated.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  although  it  was  evident  from  the 
testimony  at  the  hearings  that  nobody 
had  the  faintest  idea  how  it  would  work, 
half  the  counties  in  the  country  could  be 
designated  as  redevelopment  areas,  and 
even  Indian  tribes  are  included. 

The  Widnall  substitute  gets  down  to 
earth  on  rural  redevelopment,  by  remov- 
ing the  $100  million  loaning  capacity, 
and  allotting  $500,000  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  that  he  could 
come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  workable 
program  for  rural  areas  for  rede\elop- 
ment. 

The  substitute  bill  also  eliminates  the 
duplication  in  authority  to  make  loans 
for  communtiy  facilities.  The  Com- 
mtmity  Facilities  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  al- 
ready has  full  authority  to  make  loans 
for  all  kinds  of  communities.  The  Wid- 
nall substitute  takes  out  of  the  bill  before 
us  the  $175  million  for  public  facility 
loans  and  grants,  and  adds  the  $100 
million  for  public  facility  loans  to  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
authority,  with  a  priority  for  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

The  Widnall  substitute  makes  15 
changes  in  the  committee  bill. 

They  are  changes  which  are  construc- 
tive, and  which  strengthen  the  bill. 
They  would  provide  more  dollars  for  re- 
development than  the  committee  bill. 
They  would  provide  the  framework  for 
adding  jobs  in  areas  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

I  hope  the  substitute  bill  will  be  passed 
by  the  House,  in  place  of  the  committee 
bill. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   IMr.  Harvey]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  S.  1  as  it 
was  reported  out  of  committee  and  as 
Mr.  Patman  has  presented  it  today.    I 


would  like  to  make  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
commendable,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Michigan,  one  of  the  States 
to  be  afifected  by  this  legislation,  I,  too, 
desire  to  lessen  human  suffering  and  to 
get  people  back  to  work  in  these  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas.  Contrary  to 
what  some  people  might  say.  there 
should  be  no  question  of  whether  our 
Federal  Government  should  act  to  alle- 
viate this  type  of  unemployment,  but 
rather  only  a  question  of  how  the  Gov- 
ernment should  act.  I  certainly  agree 
that  not  enough  praise  can  be  said  for 
the  many  fine  people  in  these  areas  who 
have  tried  diligently  to  help  themselves 
out  of  their  predicament,  where  natural 
resources  have  been  depleted  or  indus- 
tries have  left.  I  do  not  mind  saying 
that  I  have  come  to  admire  my  col- 
league from  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  sits  on 
the  same  side  of  the  aisle  as  I,  and  who 
in  my  mind  probably  best  personifies 
the  tremendous  efforts  of  planning  on 
the  part  of  these  communities  to  help 
themselves. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  bill, 
the  Spence  bill,  or  now  referred  to  as 
S.  1,  is  the  proper  legislation  to  put 
these  communities  back  on  their  feet. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  give  industry 
an  incentive  to  build  new  plants  and 
thereby  create  new  jobs  in  these  areas. 
This  legislation  starts  with  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  there  are  numerous 
companies  ready  and  willing  to  move 
into  one  of  these  depressed  areas  just 
as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made 
to  find  them  a  site  and  build  them  a 
plant.  In  other  words,  it  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  the  extension  of  credit 
is  the  key  factor  in  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustry. I  call  to  your  attention  that  we 
have  ample  plant  space  in  Michigan 
already  built  and  unoccupied  at  the 
present  time,  and  ours  is  only  one  in- 
stance where  that  is  true.  My  point  is 
that  the  extension  of  credit  to  build  a 
plant  is  only  one  of  many  factors  that 
persuade  an  industry  to  expand  an  exist- 
ing plant,  or  to  build  a  new  plant.  There 
are  other  factors  just  as  important. 
These  include  the  type  of  labor,  markets, 
materials  and  services,  transportation, 
as  well  as  the  local  government  and  an 
intangible  factor  often  referred  to  as 
business  climate.  During  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  this  subject,  one  of 
our  witnes.^es  testified  that  not  more 
than  350  new  plants  a  year  are  created. 
The  representative  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  stated,  and  this  should  be 
obvious  to  us  all,  that  there  are  already 
thousands  of  these  industrial  develop- 
ment agencies  competing  for  the.se  few 
new  plants  that  are  constructed  each 
year.  I  call  to  your  attention  that  al- 
most all  of  these  are  presently  advertis- 
ing 100  percent  financing  for  new  plants. 
Quite  properly  then,  we  should  conclude 
that  credit  is  only  one  factor  in  locating 
a  new  industry. 

I  belie\e  that  it  is  imporant  for  Con- 
gress to  recognize  that  there  are  other 
incentives  to  bring  about  the  expansion 
of  industry  and  the  creation  of  new 
plants  that  are  more  important  than 
simply  extending  credit.  I  know  that  I 
am  digressing  from  the  bill  before  us,  but 
let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  our  policy 
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with    regard    to   depreciation   of    plant 
machinery    and    equipment.     We    only 
have  to  look  to  the  north,  to  Canada,  to 
see  the  tremendoua  growth  of  that  econ- 
omy  in   the   next  decade     Again,    we 
need  only  look  abroad  to  Europe  to  see 
the   Rrowth    of    these   countries.     It   is 
time  that  we  in  Congress  should  change 
our  thinking  with  regard  to  depreciation 
for  tax  purposes.     We  must  begin  think- 
ing in  terms  of  "useful  life"  of  machin- 
ery  rather  than  in  terms  of  "physical 
life  "     We  must  think  in  terms  of  're- 
placement cost"  and  not  "original  cost  • 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  introduced   a   bill 
which  would  make  these  chansros  in  our 
tax  laws,   I  was  very  happy   to  .see   an 
article  recently  appearing  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  district  quoting  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  as  "renewing  his  pledge 
tc  quickly  receive  tax  r-fonns  to  help 
business  update  its  plants."     Theso  sim- 
ple changes  in  our  tax  laws  I  submit  to 
you  will  do  more  toward  bringing  about 
new  plants  and  new  Jobs  than  any  de- 
pressed areas  WH  such  as  you  have  here. 
Getting  back  to  the  Spence  bill  that  we 
have  before  us.  however,  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  briefly  about  those  features 
of  the  bill  which  I  beheve  have  merit 
and  those  features  to  which  I  object 

First.  The  industrial  loan  provision. 
section  6  a' :  There  was  testimony  in, 
our  hearings  that  some  of  the  areas  who 
have  been  conducting  these  industrial 
development  programs,  for  more  than  a 
decade,  have  been  having  difficulty  rai.s- 
ing  local  funds.  Now  I  do  not  deny  that 
extending  credit  for  construction  of  a 
plant  is  some  incentive  to  Industry  to  ex- 
pand. I  do  say.  however,  that  the  capi- 
tal you  are  providing  under  thus  system 
is  minor  by  comparison  to  the  over- 
all need.  In  other  words,  you  are  doing 
this  the  hard  way.  Much  more  capitr.l 
for  expansion  would  be  provided  by  a 
realistic  depreciation  policy  for  tax  pur- 
poses. The  effects  would  be  fnlt  by  in- 
du.stry  immediately,  as  well. 

Second.  The   retraining    pioviiion    In 
.section    16' a>:    The    testimony    at    o-ir 
heannKS  indicated  that  some  States  have 
conducted    very    worthwhile    retraining 
programs      I  read  only  last  wrek  of  a 
very  successful  retraining  projrram  con- 
ducted by  the  Armour  Co.  and  its  uruon 
in  Chicago  without  any  he'p  from  t.he 
Federal  Government  whatsoever.     I  bo- 
lieve  that  retraining  makes  son.se     I  say 
so  because  rather  than  for  a  person  to 
just  sit  idly   by  and  receive  unemploy- 
ment  benpfiLs,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  him  learn  something  at  the  rarne 
tmie      However.  I  call  to  your  attention 
that  no  reasons  have  been  shown  v\hy 
all  of  the  States  have  not  been  conduct- 
ing such  retraining  program.s.  nor    f  tlic 
Federal  Government  is  to  get  into  the 
act.  why  the  retraining  program  sliould 
not   be   tied   in  with  the  legLs'.Uion   we 
just    passed    to    extend    unemployment 
compensation  benefits  for  an  addit:on.il 
perKxl  of  time      We  in  the  mmority  of 
the  committee  feel  that  althout,'h  these 
features   of    the   bill   have   some    merit. 
tliey  cjxi  better  be  accomplished  by  the 
methods  which  I  have  described  to  ycu 
The  objectionable  features  of  this  bill 
in  my  judgment  far  outweigh  any  bene- 
fiU  rendered.     One  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable   features    is    certainly    section 


5(b),  "rural  development  areas."  No 
one  knows  what  areas  these  are  Every- 
one agrees  that  complete  discretion  m 
designating  these  areas  is  invested  in 
the  Secretary  Listen  to  what  Mr 
Hodges  and  Mr   Freeman  have  to  say: 

Secretary  Hooccs  I  sttree  with  you  that 
It  Is  not  as  cle&r  cut  aa  would  be  desirable, 
and  when  you  arc  dealing  with  k  rural  area 
it  is  not  as  specific,  of  course,  ad  yuu  have 
m  your  urban  area.  We  wouid  have  to  lean 
very  heavily  on  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture .ind  hl.s  agpncy  for  their  rec'imtnend.*- 
rions  Wo  wmid  have  our  nwn  peop'.p  dou- 
blft  herkln?   it    to   h"   sure   of   It 

Mr  So«ANT'iN  In  other  word^  there  i.s 
no  Umit.iti.  .11.  as  you  see  It.  in  the  crlten.i 
;:S    to   number;    is    that    corrf<ct ' 

Secrnt.Try  FRrr\nN  No.  sir;  I  think  this 
.lUows  di-'Cretiaii  h-s  t.>  th.it  un  t.Se  adniin- 
i.str.Uor 


Not   e\en   Secretary    Hodges    asks    this. 
Here  is  what  he  says: 

I  doiit  think  It  will  make  t(Ki  much  dif- 
ference, sir.  what  cummunltleB  could  borrow 
money  for  becnuae.  keep  In  mind,  you  are 
UeallnB  with  comniunitles  that  are  in  tough 
.suuati  lis  where  iivjney  or  credit  u  often 
1  'it    avail. ible    at    any    interest    rate 


Certainly,  having  these  statrmenth  of 
Secretary  Freeman  in  mind  wr  cannot 
justify  handine:  ov(  r  to  ^  ;m  $100  million 
and  let  him  drtrrinine  uhtrrvor  he 
wants  to  spend  it 

Another  equally  objectionable  feature 
of  this  bill  IS  the  provision  for  loans  and 
u'rant.s  for  the  construction  of  public  fa- 
cilit;e.s.  Granting  that  public  facilities 
are  anoth»^r  factor  cfinsidered  by  indus- 
try in  locatint:  a  new  plant.  I  point  out 
to  you  tf:at  th'-re  are  nuriu'ious  com- 
munities throughout  our  Mation  with 
such  public  facilities  alrt.tdy  constructed 
and  with  rred:t  readily  available,  but 
which  have  so  far  been  un.succe;..sful  in 
attracting   new   industry 

A.S  far  as  lf>ans  for  public  facilities  are 
concerned,  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
the  need  has  not  be^n  sh<i»ii  and,  sec- 
ond, that  we  would  b**  dupliratinp  e.\i.st- 
inr;  machinery      I  say  no  need  has  been 
shown  b^cpus.'^    n<  we  have  set  forth  in 
our  minority   views,    nK>st   of   the   areas 
have   excellent    credit      They    are    bor- 
rowipt:   mone:    a;    wf*!!    or    better    than 
our    Fedeial    Gove-nment      I    .say    that 
there  is  a  duphcptinn  of  machinery  be- 
cau.se    we    are    aheady    Inarur.^    money 
throuKh  the  HHPA    the  Community  Fhi- 
cilities    .Aimni.stra'inn,    to    r(;mmunities 
all  over  the  Nation  for  all  types  of  public 
works  projects      Just  listen   to  tins  let- 
ter written   to  one  of  our  communities 
from  the  HHf'A.  practically  be-mn  ;  this 
romm  in:t  .■    to    b'lrrriw    money    to    I>uilf1 
any  kind  of  a  public  works  project: 

Other  po  icies  which  In  the  past  restricted 
public  facility  loins  to  water,  sewer,  mid  gas 
projects  have  also  been  changed  to  provide 
ftnanclntr  fi->r  nil  type«!  of  puhlic  works  ex- 
cept »rh>H,;8.  which  the  ctmmui.ity  is  in- 
•erested  in  placing  under  immediate  con- 
.■^trliCllon 


Kven  a  more  objectionable  aspect  of 
thf.se  public  facility  loarus.  however,  is 
the  fact  that  this  bill  includes  a  siib- 
Ridi/<'d  interest  formula.  This  is  prc- 
post.rou.s  .IS  far  ...,  I  am  concerned  Hav- 
ini.'  just  fini.shed  scrvir..^  as  mayor  In 
Sat,'inaw,  Mich  .  a  town  of  100  000  per- 
.'-4ji::s.  I  say  to  you  tliat  I  d.;  not  believe 
that  any  of  our  citucns.  nor  any  m  the 
I'nited  States,  expect  our  Go\ernmont  to 
Wr.d  money  at  a  It.sser  rate  tlian  they 
can  borrow  it.  This  just  does  not  make 
S"n.se  Only  this  last  wck  our  P'edfrul 
Government  converted  .st>me  obli -ations 
fur  3  to  5  years  and  paid  from  3  98  per- 
cent to  4.09  percent  interest  How  can 
we  then  justify  lendinj  at  3'^  percent:' 


Section  8  of  the  proposed  bill,  which 
provides   for   .S75   million   in   f,'rants   for 
public  facilities  is  ju.st  as  objectionable 
I  heard  it  said  that  this  bill  would  fore- 
.^tall   the  need  for  a  huge  public  work, 
proi/ram      On  the  contrary,  that  is  just 
whRt  this  section  of  the  bill  is.     A  public 
works   proi-ram   cannot   be   justiHed   on 
tbe  basis  of  need      What  are  the  com- 
munitie.s  in  our  district  going  to  say  who 
have  already  paid  for  these  public  fa- 
cihtie.s  when   they  .see  our  Government 
Ituddini;  them  for  free  next  door?    Keep 
in     mmd    that    complete    discretion    Is 
vested  in  the  SecreUry  to  decide  what 
-^rt   of    facility,   whether   it   be   school 
Mit!huay,   public   building,  or  any  other 
project,    where   it   will   be   built,   or   how 
much  will  be  .vpmt  within  the  hmits  of 
the  $73  million  that  we  give  him  for  a 
farter      This  is  poor  legislation  to  end 
a    recessK-in     for    the    recession    will    bi- 
ove-     by     the     time     the     project     gets 
underway     I  submit  to  you  that  for  the 
Government  to  engage  In  a  vast  public 
works  proL'ram  ls  also  hiphly  inflation- 
ary  as  uell      I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
justified  under  any  circumstances  today 
In  summary     let    me   say   this:    I   be- 
lieve there  are  dangerous  aspects  to  this 
bill  other  than  those  individual  features 
I  have  pointed  out.     I  would  rather  see 
us  r.ive  Industry  incentive  by  a  realistic 
deprecuition   policy,   and  conduct   a  re- 
trainint;  program  whf^re  it  belongs,  than 
in  a  bill  Mic.h  as  this,  for  I  feel  that  this 
bill,  it.self    IS  a  vast  .step  toward  social- 
ized  industry      I   know  that  the  cry  cf 
Nociali.sm  ha-s  been  raised  for  the  last  30 
years    but  I  call  to  your  attention  that 
where  th«  Government  begins  to  finance 
the  p mt  .    and  where  the  Oovemment 
(ietermims   where   a   plant  shall   be   lo- 
rr\u-[.  or  denies  such  i^enni.ssion.  is  no 
.ess    than    the    .sivialized    Industry    that 
has  been  such  a  failure  m  Fncland  dur- 
inf-  th.«  pa.st  years 

Mueh  has  been  said  about  the  anti- 
piratmg   provision   in   the  bill.     Neither 
Secretarics  Hod^iei.  Freeman,  nor  Gold- 
b«'rk'    felt   that   piratin-:   could   be  elimi- 
naU-d  entirely     No  one  as  yet  knov^s  how 
to  handle  the  ;  ituation  v,h're  the  com- 
pany has  a  plant  and  built  a  nev*   plant 
ill  a  depresM'd  aita.  then  for  rea-sons  of 
Its  own  decides  to  clo.se  the  plant  in  the 
older  e.stablL.hed  ana.     I  was  interested 
to    read    a   cippinj^    in    tiie   Wall   Street 
.founial  just   the   otiier  day   \\here   Mr. 
Walter  Keuthei    the  head  of  or»  of  our 
lar '(St  unions,  advocated  that  industry 
should  be  retjuired  to  secure  a  pei-mit  or 
get  clearance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  l>ef>re   it    should    be   i>ermitted   to 
-•nove  a  plant      I  call  to  your  attention 
that  this  is  just  what  we  are  doinfr  in 
this  legislation,  and  that  it  is.  therefore, 
a    bit:    step    toward    socialized    industry, 
v^hich  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept     It 
13  for  the.se  reasons  that   I  oppose  the 
Spence  bill. 
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Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wta- 

con.sln  I  Mr.  Rrcrssl. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
I'.cman  from  Texas  IMr.  PatmanI,  has 
made  his  usual  comprehensive  and 
ihou^htful  statement  in  support  of  the 
bill  S  1  with  the  committee  amendment. 
riiere  is  httle  to  add  to  it. 

But  I  want  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  bill's  antlpiracy  clause.  As  the 
■  entleman  from  Texas  well  said,  this  is 
the  strongest  antlpiracy  provision  ever 
put  into  an  area  development  bill.  It 
was  the  particular  ta:;k  of  many  of  us 
on  the  .subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee to  see  that  the  most  apt  language 
po.ssible  for  this  task  was  used.  T^e 
main  antlpiracy  provision  is  contained 
in  section  6,  and  provides  that  no  loan 
shall  be  made  "to  assist  establishments 
relocating,  totally  or  partially,  from  one 
a  t  a  to  another." 

That.  I  submit.  Mr  Chairman,  effec- 
t  vely  locks  up  the  bill  against  any  pos- 
sibility of  pirating  industry  from  one 
area  to  another. 

That  the  committee's  intent  might  be 
e\en  more  abundantly  clear,  it  is  set 
forth  on  pages  4  to  6  of  the  committee 
:  I  port  just  what  thiDse  words  meart 
-SptK-iflcally.  the  bill  itself  and  the  com- 
mittee report  lay  it  down  that  if  a  plant 
IS  to  be  erected  In  a  new  locality,  the 
locality  of  distress,  no  loan  can  be 
u ranted  if  it  even  appejirs  that  some  time 
in  the  future  this  ml;jht  cause  a  plant 
to  be  withdrawn  or  relocated  from  some 
other  area.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  expressly  vested  with  the  F>owcr  to  see 
to  that 

Secondly,  the  words  "totally  or  par- 
t:ally"  in  the  amendment  just  read  are 
defined  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  required  rea.sonably  to  assure 
him.self  that  the  establishment  of  the 
branch  is  not  going  to  cause  any  unem- 
ployment In  the  area  where  the  orl^plnal 
plant  is  located.  The  prohibition  is  ab- 
silute:  it  is  clear.  We  do  not  believe  it 
will  inhibit  the  good  that  this  bill  will 
do.  but  we  do  want  to  make  it  clear,  and 
we  certainly  have  made  It  clear,  that  If 
action  under  this  bill  is  going  to  cause 
unemployment,  then  the  action  is  pro- 
hibited 

Mr  V.A.NIK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gt  ntleman  yielo? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  want  to  agree  with 
wiiat  the  gentleman  has  said.  I  shared 
With  him  great  concern  when  we  began 
consideration  of  this  legislation  that  the 
industrial  communities  where  industry 
was  now  established  would  not  sufler  in 
any  way  as  the  result  of  this  legislation; 
and  I  am  satisfied,  as  he  is,  that  the  lan- 
^;aa^,'e  we  have  adopt<?d  in  committee  is 
the  strongest  possible  language  and  that 
it  is  the  furthest.  I  think,  that  every 
community  can  feel  assured  that  there 
vnll  be  no  piracy  under  the  provisions  of 
tius  act.  I  might  add.  we  hope  the  ad- 
iranistralor  of  the  a<;t  will,  when  loans 
are  made,  provide  a.s  part  of  the  loan 
contract  that  there  wlU  be  some  penal- 
ties for  bad  faith  or  subterfuge  if  any 
should  be  practiced  by  anyone  who  Is 
seeking  tj  take  advantage  of  the  loan 
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benefits  imder  the  terms  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  'WIDNAliL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  know  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  conunittee  were 
greatly  concerned  with  antipirating.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  With  that  evident  concern, 
why  was  it  not  extended  to  the  urban 
renewal  section  and  to  public  facilities? 
In  the  substitute  I  have  offered,  it  would 
cover  both  of  those  sections  also,  and  I 
feel  the  committee  bill  has  a  few  holes 
in  It.  It  does  not  have  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  reason  we  thought 
it  impractical  to  put  anything  into  those 
sections  is  as  follows.  The  urban  re- 
development section,  of  course,  is  merely 
a  section  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  existing  urban  renewal  and 
redev^c^ment  provisions  of  the  housing 
bill;  and.  as  the  gentleman  well  knows. 
there  is  no  antlpiracy  section  there  be- 
cause piracy  is  not  really  an  issue.  For 
example,  we  are  redeveloping  most  of  the 
major  cities  of  this  country.  At  the 
time  of  redevelopment,  one  cannot  tell 
what  plants  may  relocate  in  that  area  in 
the  days  to  come.  If  we  are  going  to  try 
to  engraft  antlpiracy  provisions  upon 
that  section  of  the  bill,  I  think  it  would 
tend  to  do  away  with  the  entire  urban 
redevelopment  program.. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  believe  in  the  bill 
which  was  sent  to  the  President  last 
year,  which  was  vetoed,  tliere  was  such  a 
clause  covering  urban  renewal.  Why 
was  that  removed  this  time? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  removed  or  not,  because  I  do  not 
recall  whether  it  existed  in  the  bill  last 
year,  but  I  rei>eat  my  answer  to  the 
gentleman.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  de- 
sire to  find  the  strongest  possible  work- 
able antipirating  clause.  The  uiban 
redevek4>ment  program  is  a  program  in- 
dependent of  the  area  redevelopment 
act.  Nowhere  in  the  urban  redevelop- 
ment program  in  general  is  there  aj\y 
antipintcy  clause,  and  to  add  an  ar,.ti- 
piracy  clause  would  not  only  produce  an 
unbalancing  effect  applying  as  it  would 
to  only  a  small  part  of  the  urban  re- 
development program,  but  I  suggest 
that  it  is  really  not  workable.  How  do 
you  know  when  you  tear  down  some  old 
slum  biiildings  in  a  city  that  five  years 
later  a  plant  may  move  into  that  area? 
The  time  to  stop  that  plant  from  mov- 
ing into  the  area,  if  it  causes  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area  of  origin,  is  when  it 
starts  to  talk  turkey  and  wants  to  move 
to  the  new  area. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration proposed  this  provision. 
In  the  hearings  before  our  subcommit- 
tee In  1959  at  page  443.  it  was  stated 
that  the  Widnall  amendment  would  im- 
pose this  unworkable  requirement  on 
aid  to  depressed  areas,  when  no  such 
requirement  is  imposed  today  under  the 


regular  urban  renewal  program  on  aid 
to  prosperous  cities.  So,  it  will  not 
work,  as  the  gentleman  properly  said. 
You  carmot  except  these  things.  And 
to  make  a  requirement  that  you  must 
show  that  there  will  be  no  piracy  is 
making  it  impossible,  because  you  do 
not  even  know  who  you  will  deal  with  if 
you  deal  at  all.  It  is  just  making  a 
climate  in  the  local  community  such 
that  the  industry  will  come  there  when 
you  do  not  know  whether  industry  will 
come  or  not. 

Mr.  REySS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  from  what  the  gentle- 
man is  reading. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  1959  hearings, 
page  443.  This  was  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration talking. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  So.  if  one  wants  to  serve 
the  Eisenhower  policy,  he  would  not  in- 
sist on  an  antlpiracy  clause  in  the  lu-ban 
redevelopment  or  community  facilities 
section. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  As  one  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  a  strong  antlpiracy  clause  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  that  you  have  in- 
cluded one  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

I  wonder  if  before  the  gentleman's 
time  expires  he  would  make  a  few  ob- 
servations as  to  whether  or  not  funds 
under  this  bill  could  be  made  available 
for  such  things  as  trade  schools  or 
schools  in  which  trades  can  be  taught? 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not 
there  is  anything  in  this  bill  which 
would  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is 
in  the  bill.  If  it  is,  it  is  in  the  Widnall 
amendment  also;  but  I  may  say  that 
would  not  be  permitted  in  either  event, 
because  that  is  not  contemplated. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  It  is  a  question 
of  a  technical  or  training  school. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  it  is  possible  for 
any  retraining. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  That  is  what 
I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  be  possible 
there. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Occupational  retraining 
aid  is  in  the  bill  in  the  amoimt  of  only 
$4.5  million.  I  would  infer,  therefore, 
that  no  brick-and-mortar  program  for 
school  building  is  contemplated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Nev\-  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer  ] . 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  vote  for  an  area  redevelopment  bill. 
In  good  conscience,  however,  I  can  do 
so  only  if  the  bill  in  question  meets  two 
tests:  First,  that  the  legislation  is  so 
written  as  to  create  honest  prospects 
that  it  will  effectively  put  people  back  to 
work  in  chronic  labor-surplus  areas;  and 
second,  that  it  will  help  depressed  areas 
without  hurting  nondepressed  areas. 

The  existence — indeed,  the  growth — 
over  the  past  7  or  8  years  of  well-defined 
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areas  of  the  eountry  which  have  not  re- 
sponded to  the  general  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  economy  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  concern.  The  problem  of  chron- 
ically depressed  areas  and  long-term  un- 
emplojmaent  Is  no  longer  simply  a  local 
one.  as  both  political  parties  have  for- 
mally recognized.  Its  proportions  are 
such  that  the  Federal  Crovernment  has  a 
clear  obligation  to  help. 

In  devising  the  means  by  which  we 
propose  to  help  put  people  back  to  work. 
we  have  a  solemn  responsibility  to  be 
frank.  We  must  not  lead  the  people  of 
depressed  areas  to  expect  miracles.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  be  as  certain 
as  possible  that  the  assistance  we  pro- 
vide will  really  help.  The  criteria  in  the 
bill  by  which  redevelopment  areas  would 
be  designated  should  be  precise  and  real- 
istic. And  the  channels  through  which 
aid  would  go  to  these  areas  should  be 
designed  for  maximum  effectiveness. 

In  both  these  respects.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wtonall  1  is  su- 
perior to  the  committee  bill.  It  would 
tighten  up  the  definition  of  redevelop- 
ment area  and  help  reduce  the  possibility 
of  waste  through  the  dissipation  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  too  many  areas.  And  it 
would  emphasize  the  most  practicable 
forms  of  assistance  by  increasing  plant 
loan  funds,  by  expanding  the  e.Kisting 
public  facility  loan  program,  and  by  more 
than  doubling  funds  for  occupational 
training. 

In     discussing     this    legislation    with 
many  of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  found  much  agreement  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  should  be  sent  where  it 
is  needed  most  and  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
House  during  this  debate  will  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  Intends  this  purpose. 
I  suggest  that  three  general  standards 
would  be  suitable  as  an  expression   cf 
congressional  intent  In  this  respect     The 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  should   be  .so 
administered  as  to  give  priority  to  and 
to  concentrate  the  available  assistance  in 
redevelopment  areas,  first,  where  the  rate 
of  unemployment  has  been  among  the 
highest:  second,  where  substantial  unem- 
ployment   has    existed    for    the    longest 
periods  of  time;  and,  third,  where  eco- 
nomic circumstances  are  such  that  the 
assistance  can  most  effectively  be  utilized 
in  developing  employment  opportunitie.s 
These     are    general     standards,     Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  believe  they  would  indi- 
cate to  those  charged  with  admini.sterint? 
the  legislation  that  Congress  intends  to 
establish    priorities    and    to    emphasize 
those  areas  where  prospects  are  greatest 
that  Federal  assistance  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial economic  improvement. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the 
so-called  antlpirating  provisions  in  the 
legislation  should  be  strengthened  I 
hope  the  House  will  agree  to  amend  the 
bill  by  adding  language  to  the  declara- 
tion of  purpose  in  section  2,  specifying 
that  assistance  under  the  bill  shall  not 
be  approved  in  any  case  where  a  loss  of 
employment  would  result  in  any  other 
area. 

I  would  also  hope  that  antipirating 
provisions  would  be  strengthened  in  other 
relevant  sections  of  the  bill  by  adding 


language  specifically  prohibiting  the  use 
of  assistance  not  only  for  relocating  es- 
tablishments but  also  for  transferrum 
production  from  plants  in  one  area  to 
establishments  in  a  redevelopment  area. 
Most  of  U.S,  Mr  Chairman,  repre.sent 
areas  which  are  not  yet  classified  as 
labor-surplus  areas  We  have  an  oblitia- 
tion  to  help  keep  these  area.s  economical- 
ly healthy  It  would  be  futile,  wasteful, 
and  tragic  if  we  should  wntc  legisla- 
tion which  encouraged,  or  even  per- 
mitted. Federal  funds  to  bo  u.sed  which 
would  have  the  pfTect  of  transferriny  jobs 
rather  than  cieatinu-  new  ones. 

Mr  DENTON  Mr  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
imaninioiL'  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RtroRo 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  S  1.  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment 
and  underemploiTnent  in  certam  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  For  a  num- 
ber of  sessions,  I  have  introduced  sim- 
ilar legislation. 

There  is  a  condition  in  the  district 
I  represent,  wh  ch  illustrates  the  need 
for  the  enactment  of  depre.ssed  areas 
legislation.  My  hometown  is  the  city  of 
Evansville.  Ind.  It  is  a  conununity  of 
approximately  140  000  One  of  the  lari:- 
est  industries  in  the  city  was  Servel. 
Inc  ,  which  at  lUs  peak  employed  atxjut 
15.000  people  Three  years  tuio  it  dis- 
continued operations 

Then,  year  before  last.  Chr>'sler.  an- 
other large  industry  employing'  approxi- 
mately 6.000  men,  moved  to  St  Louis 
A  number  of  other  .small  busine.s.ses  in 
Evansville  di.scontinued  operations  AH 
told,  20,000  wage  earners  lost  their  posi- 
tions. 

If  you  lived  in  a  community  where  this 
happened,  I  am  sure  you  would  know 
that  this  was  a  real  calamity.  It  miuht 
happen  to  any  community,  where,  like 
Evansville,  it  was  no  fault  of  the  com- 
munity. If  some  di.saster  such  as  a 
flood,  fire,  tornado  or  earthquake,  (X-- 
curred,  evervone  would  spring  into  ac- 
tion to  help  the  victims  I  assure  you 
that  a  situation  such  as  befell  Evan.svi!le 
IS  a  ver\'  .serious  disaster. 

The  people  of  the  city  have  made  an 
heroic  effort  to  alleviate  the  situation 
A  survey  has  been  made  by  an  expert 
of  the  conditions  in  the  communitv  and 
recommendation  made  a.s  to  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  situation  A  mil- 
lion dollars  has  been  raised  by  popular 
subscription  to  build  plant  sites  and 
attract  industry  to  the  communitv,  and 
an  additional  $300,000  has  been  raised 
for  loans  to  .small  busine.sses 

Evansville's  Future.  Inc  .  has  been  .set 
up  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  this  un- 
employment problem.  Surely,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  give  some  assistance  to 
a  community  which  has  made  such  dili- 
gent efforts  to  rescue  itself  from  such  a 
disaster. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  for  loans  of 
$300  million,  and  grants  of  $95  million 
If  past  experience  is  any  criterion,  the 
money  loaned  wUl  all   be  recovered   by 
the  Government  with  interest  and  profit. 


so  that  the  only  money  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  out  is  the  $95  million,  to 
relieve  the  entire  Nation  from  this  crit- 
ical situation  I  am  not  opposed  to  for- 
eign aid  if  the  money  is  properly  spent, 
but  cerUinly  any  nation  which  has  spent 
billions  of  dollars  to  relieve  distressed 
areas  all  over  the  world  can  afford  to 
spend  $95  million  to  aid  the  depressed 
areas  in  its  own  boundaries. 

There  is  .some  talk  to  the  effect  that 
di.-.tre.ssed  areas  assistance  would  pirate 
and  take  business  from  other  com- 
munities The  act  prohibits  that,  but 
as  one  who  has  lived  in  a  so-called  dis- 
tre.s.sed  area,  I  can  assure  you  we  have 
no  desire  to  take  business  from  any 
other  community.  We  simply  know  the 
conditions  in  an  area  which  has  been  so 
(h.siistrously  affected.  We  know  it  is 
contagious,  and  we  want  to  prevent  it 
from  spreading  to  other  communities 
Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
a,  approving  the  passage  of  S.    1 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr    Floop  1 

Mr    FLOOD      Mr    Chairman,   this   is 
thf  third  time  tliat  this  committee  and 
the  House  have  considered  this  type  of 
legislation.       The     imprimatur     of     the 
Cungre-ss    has    twice    been    placed    upon 
the   principle  of  this   bill,   the  Congress 
has  decreed  twice  that  there  is  Federal 
responsibility  to  meet  this  demand,  and 
I  am  sure  this  Congress  will  do  the  same 
I  have  heard  certain  papers  read  hen- 
today,  not  too  well  in  scjme  ca.ses.     The 
rea-son  why   would  b*.'  obv.ous      The  re- 
cent     acquaintance      with      documents 
causes    difficulty    in    semantics,    syntax, 
and  .syllables,  but  when  you  have  been 
here  a  himdred  years  as  I  have  been  this 
IS    not    unusual       Strange    little    birdies 
drop  stranger  spiHrks  m  certain  hands — 
but  this  fools  no  one — unices   it  is  the 
reader 

This  bill  does  not  bear  the  signet  of 
the  Bourbons  "Apres  moi  le  deluge"  for 
the  first  time  in  these  debates  has  ap- 
peared, but  only  once  or  twice  comes  an 
iiui.)<)rtant  phrase  in  this  debate  that 
Wiuikl  leiid  assistance  to  trying  to  help 
people  like  mine.  But  the  Bourbons  are 
not  dead  Maybe  that  is  good  The  con- 
tra.st  is  startling  on  both  sides. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman— and  I  tell  you 
thus  b<-cause  I  have  lived  with  it — for  6 
years  there  has  not  been  politics  in  this 
bill  I  have  served  as  chairman  of  an 
unofficial  committee  lo  help  the  leader- 
ship with  this  bill  for  6  years,  and  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  FentonI  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  V.^N  Zandt  1  and  a  dozen  other  Rep- 
re.sentatives  of  distinction,  joined  this 
year  by  my  neighbor  and  a  new  Member, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  (Mr  ScrantonI,  for  years  to- 
gether across  this  aisle  have  we  joined 
hands  to  help  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tressed areas  Politics.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  came  that  one  and 
only  from  a  jwlitician 

Now.  this  bill  IS  not  conceived  by  some 
long-haired.  flat-heeled  bureaucrat, 
somebody  left  over  from  the  vestigial  re- 
mainders of  the  New  Deal,  not  at  all. 
This  is  no  brain  child  of  some  campus 
wonder  that  often  we  have  all  seen  trot- 
ted m  and  out  of  here,  and  I  joined  you 
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and  you  me  to  deny  that  paternity.  This 
bill  has  been  written  by  Republicans  and 
i>«^mocrats  of  distinction  and  seniority 
after  hearings  by  the  other  body,  with 
committees  in  20  Slates  for  8  years  and 
by  this  House  with  Its  committee  and  in 
L'O  States  for  6  years.  This  is  the  syn- 
thesis not  of  some  90-day  wonder  but  of 
t!.e  best  brains  In  business,  in  finance, 
:n  labor,  in  every  phase  of  the  American 
economy.  So  was  this  bill  bom.  Mark 
that. 

lA't  me  tell  you  this,  and  I  have  a 
right  to  say  this,  because  I  supported 
thase  bills,  and  I  point  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Andrews],  who  sits  on  the  foreign  aid 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I  sat 
for  years  upon  the  defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee;  tiiere  was  $500  million 
for  a  special  fund  for  South  America 
last  year.  To  do  what?  To  do  exactly 
what  this  bill  prays  you  do  for  the 
United  States.  Three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-four million  doUiu-s  of  that  five  him- 
(ired  million  was  earmarked  in  one  check 
to  a  .special  bank  to  build  factories,  to 
ive  jobs  to  South  Americans. 

This  is  a  point  4  program  for  America. 
Ihis  Is  a  foreign  a:d  bill  for  my  people 
and  yours.  This  is  bad?  Can  there  be 
a  Member.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
who  ever  voted  for  anj'  foreign  aid  bill 
who  will  vote  "no"  on  this?  I  challenge 
you— I  dare  you.  This  is  money  that 
your  people  will  borrow  from  yom-  Oov- 
•  innient.  and  your  people  will  pay  back 
111  American  dollars,  with  interest — 
every  dime  You  are  giving  them  noth- 
ing This  Is  no  giveaway.  Socialism? 
Drivel.  I  heard  that  ghost  trotted  across 
this  well  against  every  piece  of  construc- 
tive legislation  that  is  now  part  of  the 
body  of  American  law.  We  have  laid 
that  ghost.      Where  have  you  been? 

But  the  $500  million  probably  will 
not  be  paid  back  and  if  it  is  paid  back 
ii  will  be  paid  back— in  dollars?  No-  in 
soft  currency.  To  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States?  No;  to  the  revolving 
fund  of  the  bank.  And  my  friend  the 
t;entleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Andrews] 
on  the  record  asked  the  question  last 
year.  'WiU  this  be  the  end.  the  $500 
million  loan  to  South  America?"  And 
the  answer  was,  "No;  it  will  go  on  for 
more  than  10  years.  It  will  come  to  $3 
billion."  And  this  bill  is  one  shot  for 
•Vnuricans  alone,  with  interest,  $340 
iiulhon.  Uie  exact  amount  you  put  on  a 
blank   check   into   the   bank  for  South 


America.  And  this  is  bad.  This  will 
destroy  America.  This  will  eat  the  heart 
of  our  poor  unemployed  who  are  lielng 
proeiituted  by  these  Socialists.  An- 
DRKWB.  of  Alabama?  There  is  a  Socialist 
for  you.  is  there  not?    Look  at  him. 

Dr.  Penton,  of  Pennsylvania?  That 
bad  old  Socialist — Doc  Fenton?  Jim- 
MK  Van  Zandt,  of  Permsylvania,  three 
times  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars?  Jimmii's  a 
"Red"?  A  Socialist?  We  should  laugh 
off  the  floor  any  Member  who  tries  that 
tack  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  presume  to 
be  so  impertinent  or  presiunptuous  with 
thia  committee  on  both  sides  to  analyze 
this  bill  for  you  section  by  section. 
But  I  can. 

D^fllESSED  ARZA3  BILL  VFTALLT  NEEDED 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  further  extension 
of  my  remarks  made  during  the  course 
of  today's  floor  debate  on  the  depressed 
areas  bill,  I  submit  the  following  sup- 
porting docimientation  which  I  feel 
should  be  made  a  part  of  today's  Rouse 
proceedings  so  that  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  vital  and  necessary  program 
to  aid  the  depressed  economic  areas 
throughout  the  Nation  will  have  these 
figures  on  unemploj'ment  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  on  hand  for  easy 
reference. 

I  submit  first  my  home  State's  unem- 
ployment figures — Pennsylvania's  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus — second, 
the  surplus  labor  markets  in  the  South- 
em  States;  and.  finally,  the  surplus  la- 
bor markets  in  Western.  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States;  and  North  Central 
States: 

Pknnbtlvanla's  Areas  of  Subst.^ntial  Labor 

Surplus 
(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon  Daniel  J. 
Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thur.^day,  March  23,  1961) 
Mr.  Flood.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  prees  release  of  March  17. 
1»«1,  Issued  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  E>epartment  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
Ootnmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  William  L.  Batt,  Jr.  The  figures 
incorporated  In  this  release  are  broken  down 
by  lalMr-market  areas,  and  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that  26  of  Pennsylvania's  29  classified  labor- 
market  al-eas  are  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus. 

This  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  under- 
scores the  need  for  the  passage  by  the  House 
of  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  approved  last 
week  by  a  wide  margin,  63-27,  In  the  U.S. 
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Senate.  These  depressed  economic  areas  In 
Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  the  country 
are  looking  toward  this  aid  for  real  and  solid 
help  to  assist  them  In  meeting  their  long- 
tenn,  chronic  unemployment  problems. 

The  indicated   press  release  follows: 

"According  to  January  ratings,  and  follow- 
ing the  national  trend,  4  additional  labor- 
market  areas  in  Pennsylvania  were  classified 
as  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  26.  according  to  a  report 
released  today  by  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
Industry  William  L.  Batt.  Jr. 

"The  classifications  of  the  areas  are  made 
Jointly  by  the  U.S.  and  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reaus of  Employment  Security  on  the  basis 
of  the  adequacy  of  labor  supply  as  of  Jan- 
uary 15.  1961,  and  showed  9  major  and  17 
smaller  areas  In  the  substantial  labor  svur- 
plus  category.  Tills  represented  the  addi- 
tion of  three  major  and  one  smaller  area 
since  the  November  ratings. 

"Layoffs  In  durable  goods  Industries  which 
were  expected  to  continue  over  the  next  few 
months  were  primarily  responsible  fco-  the 
reclassification  of  the  three  major  areas, 
Philadelphia,  York,  and  Allentown-Bethle- 
hem-Easton.  In  Lock  Haven,  the  smaller 
area,  cutbacks  in  aircraft  manufacturing  and 
the  anticipated  closing  of  an  electrical 
machinery  plant  prompted  the  labor  surplus 
rating. 

"Of  these  26  areas,  19  are  designated  as 
'areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  labor 
surplus.'  This  constitutes  an  Increase  of 
three  over  November,  one  major.  Plttsbiirgh. 
and  two  smaller  labor  market  areas.  In- 
diana and  Sayre-Athens-Towanda. 

"Since  November,  classification  changes  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  resulted  In  an  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  major  areas  of  sub- 
stantial labor  surplus  from  51  to  76.  The 
number  of  smaller  areas  meanwhile  rose 
from  123  to  152.  Of  the  total  number  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  areas  In  the 
United  States,  103  are  classified  as  'areas 
of  substantial  and  persistent  labor  surplus.' 

"In  January,  the  U.S.  rate  erf  unemploy- 
ment again  remained  well  below  the  Penn- 
sylvania rate.  The  national  percent  of  labor 
force  unemployed  In  January  was  7.7  and 
the  Pennsylvania  percentage  was  11  4.  Sea- 
sonally adjusted,  the  national  rate  was  6.6. 

"The  areas  In  Pennsylvania  which  are  pres- 
ently classified  appear  on  the  list  below. 
Data  presented  Include  the  estimated  total 
number  of  unemployed  workers  as  of  mid- 
January  and  their  percentage  of  labor  force 
unemployed.  These  data  reflect  a  revised 
method  of  computing  unemployment.  The 
computations  were  made  In  accordance  with 
a  new,  standardized  methodology  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
In  cooperation  with  State  agencies.  The  new 
method  which  incorporates  newly  available 
data  and  the  results  of  special  studies  is  de- 
signed to  establish  a  uniform  system  in  all 
the  .States  for  estimating  the  number  of  Job- 
less workers. 
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April  l'»'^j 


NoTember  1980 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

September  1980.. 

February  l(#»iO. .. 
June  IwVi 
September  1980.. 
do 


.    December  l'J60. 
....do 


Norember  IfliO. 

...do 

....do 


.Vlajiir 

H^rniini;!.  iii; 

M  .ti.e 
Siu.uler 

.\|p\  vn!<>r  I ';' 

.\n.Ulu.sia 

,\nnLst<>ii    . 

I  )fi"Htur 

I)<>th:in 

iia<U'li'ri 

I<i.s[Hr 

.\loriti;i)[i;cry 

Sflrrui      ... 

.-^hj-ttieM 


A  LA  BA  M  A 


AnfTist  l"***  .. 
l>.-cci:it.,-r  I  »*).. 
'  ictiii.*^  ISWJ 

.Vii^'j-t  l'J80 

Octi^'.r  I'*-' 

....'1- 
I, 

1  '»-<  pr:.'  !••    :  ml).. 

\iii-'i-t  lj<j<) 

1. 
1    .-K"!!;     ..r  1980.. 

....do 


in 


Majcr 
J  ic 

5<niail»'r 

.VUr  Itvn 
HiU'Xi 

Hr'iokhavfn 
<  'lark.S'hiie 
ClfvliUi.l    .. 
(olunihla 
(  (jlmiilia-<  . . 
Corinth 


Mississirri 


do 

do 

Ortoher  19«>  ... 

\1.''1«'    lot' 
I  >.  '  .■;;,•■.  r  ;  »«.. 
\.vcn:!i  r  1  •'K! 
I  >>•<  (MiiUt  1  •<! 
.SuvctiiU  r  \-j>ii< 
Dtjcrmbcr  IWiO.. 

do      

Octobf-r  l*iO 

Dect-niU-r  IWiO.. 
...do     


do 
.do. 


.do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do 

.Uo. 


S*".' 


>tuor<'fl  at  end  of  table. 


Civilian 
labor 
lorci' 


1.439.  .-.5<i 

7f>,9UO 
1  ««i.  aX) 

4)1.  am 

197.  K5 
2U.  IS) 
M.OUU 
7R.  IW 

.'i     x" 

-4  11 

l.i.   V4. 

17.375 

an.  17.5 

33.1.50 

a).  3Z5 

19.W75 

I.122.<»0 

748,400 

14.32A 
40,075 

3«,?75 


.54.100 
13:2.  I4U 
4«.  775 
77.  79ft 
41.386 
1)0,000 

3Z4U 

A  975 
68,645 

•J».  160 


91.400 

9o.aoo 


M,3M 
91,300 

77.300 

21.540 
ar).980 
28,5* 
22,7»0 
20.610 
21.0911 
lH.39i) 
15.  HOO 
39.  H80 
36,130 
17.570 
18.490 

«  113,472 

349.000 
117,250 

18,94.5 
13,700 
34.045 

-v»    ■■()" 

.s:, :.!.. 

17.  .wo 
6.5,  H40 
21.33.5 

38,  aV) 
34.400 


ia5.  9.50 

1,1.370 
16.fiM0 
16.  H70 

2K.  3>0 

I'V  :«<i 


\!  ■ 

■t>  <   ,, 

r  -iih- 

»lal.ll,ii 

.  lt.iT 

KuU-r 

of  'inrn 

plmmcnt      lwi«j 

I  netn- 

surpl 

■> 

umi 

ploy. 

Jaiii|. 

tneiil 

19S8 

1950 

1900 

July 

Au- 

Sep- 
tember 

Octo- 

No- 

I      IV- 

ary 

gtist 

ber 

veni  U- 
4.0 

r  (>■  tuber 
4.4 

63,350 

0 

0 

4.1 

17 

3.5 

3.3 

5,  6 

3.200 

0 
0 

3 

0 

0 
0 

4.6 

.VO 

"4.9 

a.fi 

4.3 

""i's 

4    J 
4    t 

9.U00 

4  8 

5.  ir*} 

0 

0 

0 

3.5 

X8 

3.5 

X2 

'2.4 

X6 

4.9110 

u 

0 

12 
0 

12 
0 

6.8 
Z3 

8l6 

7  2 
2.8 

'..  t-Vt 

2. 1.10 

12 

12 

13 

12.3 

3.  250 

10 

7 

6 

&& 

i.9 

&.4 

2.  925 

0 

0 

3 

6l5 

i.2 

18 

1 ,  2.50 

0 

0 

2 

XI 

10 

2.  000 

0 

0 

0 

2.7 

--..,- 

X9 

X.I 

i.ano 

0 

2 

0 

■t   V 

a.4 

4.3 

Vol) 

12 

3 

0 

1   I 

15 

1 .  325 

13 

3 

0 

J  t 

1  .  ....... 

11 

J,»*i0 

» 

12 

13 

H.S 

1.  4.50 

0 

0 

........ 

a.0 

4.8 

675 

7 

7 

0 

3.4 

(52.300 

4 

3 

5.S 

4.8 

4.7 

4.7 

5.5 

6.6 

T  u 

t3,0UU 

12 

4 

3 

5.4 

(.0 

S.0 

4.9 

&B 

6.6 

7  >i 

1.700 

1 

12 

12 
13 

13 
12 

9.9 

9.0 

910 

3.6ai 

* 

4,-110 

10 

12 

12 

19.  • 

3.  ,500 

12 

S 

4 

.•..4 

S.4 

6  5 

s  7 

4.02.5 

0 

0 

U 

4.0 

3  5 

4  2 

2.215 

10 

8 

7 

6.0 

13 

4.5 

6.0 

2.  980 

0 

0 

0 

3,9 

13 

4.6 

10 

2.  500 



,5.7 

6  0 

8  H 

3.2UU 

s 

6 

6 

if  4 

3.0 

3.6 

13 

2.  GOO 

u 

13 

8.3 

4.500 

"'6' 

"io' 

ii 

^... 



8.1 

1.675 
1.945 

12 

13 

4 
0 

6 

0 

....... 

3  1 

16 

ii 

5  9 

875 

4.2.50 

0 

0 

0 

a«. 

3.6 

3  3 

.■?  3 

4   4 

<   6 

tV  2 

3.750 

0 

0 

0 

2  9 

2  8 

29 

2    H 

4    < 

4   .' 

5  J 

7.300 

12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 

7.2 
11.7 

6.5 
9.7 

7.7 
1X8 

11.6S0 

11.000 

12 

12 

12 

13.0 

11.6 

14.2 

4.050 

12 
11 

8 
12 

1.' 

^    1 

12 
12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

13 

»lO 

4.150 
2.4JO 

11.9 

■"  ii' 

1X2 

19.8 

2,7i<J 
3.  W) 
1.4(0 

'"\Y.2 

2.  2.V)  1 

1.  -^Ui 

..... 

13 

12 

""12 
13 
12 

"ii" 

13 

12 

7.2 

7.1 

"'ii.'i' 

.(.  •«-0 
1.S.50 

10  4 



,5.350 

12 

13 

13 

28.9 

81.700 

6  9 

7  S 

7.3 
7.4 

16.700 

12 

8 

7 

6.4 

^4 

6  4 

6  4 

K  0 

7.600 

10 

4 

5 

5.8 

ft  6 

4  7 

.5  6 

6  3 

6.5 

1,06.5 
590 

12 

3 

0 

0 

5  8 

""*'» 

5.6 

7.2 

2.9fiO 

1.306 

900 

4.690 

2,a5o 

13 
13 

"jj" 
12 

12 

7 
7 
0 
13 
13 
3 
7 
9 
0 

8 

...... 

12 
12 
0 
8 

8 
0 

6.8 

"iio' 

8,4 
ft.  5 
5.S 

13.8 

8.0 

"   ii  0' 

9  6 

3.7 

6.1 

"ii 

14.7 

"  "i's 
s.s 

7.3 
6.1 

"iso" 
4.3 

&7 
........ 

15  7 

11  7 

4  4 

"  17.1 

2,930 
1,180 

4.6 
8,1 

4.3 

"is 
9.1 

3.415 
1.600 

S.4 

5.3 
3  5 

^3 
4.6 

4.950 

! 

4  :■  ' 

^  'J 

1 
.1  < 

3  u 

<  1 

4  r 

1 

920 

4  1 

^  ',  ' 

*^    ^    ! 

4   >< 

4  h  1 
.5   4   i 

I  ,.  1 

!    41n 
1    44.  .■ 

9 

5  1 

H  0 

1'  u    . 
K  0  . 

'.'  1 

>>  « 

K   1 

7  :( 

7  ^ 

K  3 

s  1 

1    J< 

<t 

6 

■'  i 

5  3  , 

5  0 

3  1 

2. 1 

2  n 

4  2. 

'•IIU 

' 

4 

1 

2  V  . 

X5 

'  ■' ; 

1    5 

1.  S 

3  3 

*<0 

12 

0 

94 

4.2  ' 

H.  H 

as 

4. 1  1 

6.7     . 
3  9 

!    'W) 

10  1 

8.  7    . 

i,  7MJ     . 

U>  1 

12 

T.i  . 

7.0  : 

«.  : 

6.9 

9.5   , 

10  6    . 

*•...«• 

loni 
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I 


bl.iti   uiul  lalH)r  inaikct 


MUHi»i»8i?ri     coiiilniKvl 

StU.lll'  '        ("(ItlllUUlHj 

lilr.  liV  Ulc 

I  inriiw  uod .... 

(irensda ...< 

•  Julfport .(... 

II  lM.r.liur|t ., 

".     •:.  llUlM        ., 

hi:  :  iIHilu        ... ..^ 

K'>^<  lirkii       J. 

I    111'''  

!•  Mlll'tdll    _. ....... . 

I  ■"i  >v:llc 

\M   ..ii,li       - _ 

.M' '    iiivti         _ 

N  .ti 'iir   _ 

■'  ■>'"n ^ 

i>\U,'\        ;. 

I';i,s(   i^ioula ., 

l'ii-i\uiw . 

I  iH»  lo  . .. _ 

\      k-i.,irp       

"  .  -t  I'dliit     

'1    !.'■»)  Ciiv    » 

K  t  NTl   CK  Y 

.M:ij<ir    I.<.i;i.-m11< 

.-'!     -.lit 

I  MrNiri      

II  .7  ir.l  

il"likiii«vill«-   

M  I'lisonville 

\  1 1 '  I '  ll<'.<i  l>or<>  1 1  ar  Ian 

Miinfwacl-tlrayson 

"  •  v%t  fi«jK)ru    ..    

I    flucnti  .  _    . . 

I    iiriKvillf' ■  I'rfwtonhurK 

'  .ki  \  iiu   W  liliauiaon 

TJ.SSfS.SFK 

.Major- 

f"h  itt.iiuxiya. . 

KiMiwilU'      . 

Memphis      

N.ivl.Mlle 

-11,  .iler 

Hrl.st<'l-Johii!«.n  ('il\-  KlnpslW)rt 
I..1  K(.llett*>  Jellk-o-T;u*well    


Month  of  rt-ptii  t 


December  1960. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

.  ...do .. 

...do 

do 

do 

do 


...do 

...do 

...do 


....do 

.March  1900 

do 

April  1960... 
.March  1960. 

....do 

....do. 

April  1960... 
•May  1960  .. 
.March  1960. 
April  1980... 


Civilian 
lal)<)r 
force 


Cncin- 
ploy. 

IIHTll 


Moiitti?    of    ."Jub- 

stanti.1l     latior 

surpliis 


KjIi  .-  (if  iiiKinplox  nicnt,''  lywj 


2\'. 
•■«, 
IW. 

It, 

15. 
>. 
10. 
24, 
24, 
34. 

■j;v 

15. 
41. 

211, 

41! 
21. 
13. 
17, 


110 

,'.40 

'.(.5(1 
4,'i<l 
4. 'SI 
2NI 
.5.V) 
«7(l 
7H\ 
4S1) 
,'.«! 
.Mil 
■J.'iO 
11(1 
740 

y7o 
210 

410 
(Uo 

m> 
111  (I 


I 


.V.'.  .'.(IO 


1.  s;t(i 

1.  O'V) 

i.',««) 

1.  h40 

■J.  JiKI 
I.  SSO 

1  I. id 

3.  SKI 
1.  140 
1,  till 
1  .  .'.Til  I 

J.  ;w<i 

1.JI4I 

1.13(1 

l.t'iO 

J.  31(1 

.'i4<J 

3,  lyo 

l.'^IO 
t.30 

1. 1  Jl 


.'I.OIO 


I  '.^'.^ 

ic.v.i 



"'ii' 

'  m 

""9" 

6 

5 

"»" 

C 

VM)  !    Julv 


]2 
10 


December  1960. 

...do 

....do... 

...do 


October  1960. 
April  1960.... 


2fi.  "d\ 

;(.  (!.■.(  1 

IH.  l.-si 

.'.  .'.("I 

■2h.  3.5(1 

.',  X'*! 

2»'i,  (KIO 

.'.  7'>il 

Lti,  fXIO 

J.  7'si 

'24.  '2.5(1 

3.  \.'>ti 

27,  7(111 

J.  O.Vl 

43,  .'>.'.(  1 

:>.  \»ni 

22.  «,50 

3.  4.'JI 

23.  10(1 

3,  S-Vi 

12 


I.' 
I.' 
IJ 


■  119.  0<IO 


'  239,  210 
'  170,000 


.Ml.  2(XI 


H. («IU 

7.  tvSO 

It.  .'««) 


12 
I.' 
12 
12 
1.' 
12 


12 

12 


10 
4 
3 
(I 


12 
12 
12 
3 
8 
12 


II 

4 

3 

12 

12 

4 

.... 

1(1 

12 
12 
12 
12 


Au- 
gust 


ti.  3 

10  »> 

4  7 

5  7 
K  0 
3  1 
ti,  4 


•I  3 

3  K 

.'..  1 

(.  4 

.'1  1 


5  0 

.'.  1 

4  >» 

4  4 

3.  r, 

7.  (1 

^,  4 


4    H 
3  7 


ft 

1 

- 

3 

4 

~ 

3 

4 

H 

h 

S, 

(1 

h 
3 

il 
4 

,<cp. 

Octo- 

tcrntxT 

t-T 

4  3 

3  2   ' 

3  -J 

2,5 

4.  » 

4.3 

7  .'. 

H.  2 

(•   1 

6.9 

H    1 

7  3 

:'  4 

1  y 

:.   4 

.'.  9 

(1   4 

(,.  4 

4.  2 

.'.  i;  i 

'      .'1 

,',  3 

4   V 

.1  5   . 

:,   1 

.''  1    ! 

N'o-     !     I  >e- 
vcmher  oember 


1961 
Janu- 
ary 


3  3 

2  f. 
.53 
9.  5 


5.2 


3.0 


.5.0 
4.N 
3  7 
3.1 


3.  1 

9.9 
H  K 
(..11 
4  5 
3.9 
2.? 


(..  I 


4 

(i 
3 

4 

1 

10 

r. 

< 

y 

r, 

5 

4 

/ 

4 

2 

4.2  ! 


H, 
fi, 
9  7 

5  0 
10.  5 

9.  S 

10.6 

5.8 

6  3 
6.8 
5.  4 
7.5 
4.0 

11.0 
7.5 

5^8 
4.6 
6.3 


7.0 


8  3 


11 

0 
0 

12 


6  K 

,'  3 

4  S 

4  1 


t.  3 
5.  4 
4   >> 

3  5 

0.2    . 


.'1  (; 

.V  1 

4  5 

3  .', 


('.  (I 

,'.  6 
4.6 


6.0 
6  2 
5.  1 
4.  1 


6-0   '. 
13  0  '. 


6.  7 
6.5 

5,  1 
4.5 


'  I'l-rcciit  c>f  civilian  labor  force. 


I 


5  EstimaK.I. 


.-^l.iii  cniplo\ men!  s"-curii.\  aL'cnrjc 


Part  III.      Fmployinenl  and  unemploytnent  in  ^urptu.^  la}>or  mnrhits  it,  North  ('<  ntrnl  Stahs.  I'tfJO 


I 


Matr  .ui.j  lalor  nitrket 


Month  of  report 


-M 


Pli, 


IM'IASA. 


'  I  ;■  ;k«o,  lU.-hul. 

H  ValLsvl)!*-     . 

I    .rl   Wayne  

I'l  li.iimpolls 

-  'illl:  Heiid 

I  '  tn    ll.iiite   

1    ,niMr-\  ilie  .   . .. 

M  UIM   l( 

^  iin-<  lines 


Major 

Matt.,    Cn-ik 

I'ltn.H    .. 

f..iit 

'  '•  It)  I  U;ipld.«.., 

K  .i.itiiaKX) 

I    iti.^injf     

MiiskcRon.. 

-  ikTiriaw 

I  I'fiej-  IVnlnaii* 


Mirmr.AN. 


December  1980.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

November  I960.. 

March  1960 

November  1900.. 
February  1900... 

December  1960 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

do 

..do 


Civilian 

laltor 

forcT 

l.Slti.  900 

216.  7(10 

77,  000 

95,  800 

:43«>.  100 

94.700 

43.700 

65.  600 

42.300 

43,(i00 

S^<  footnoteie  at  end  of  UU«. 


2,892,000 

56,600 

1,408,600 

140,500 

138.500 

67,400 

111,300 

65,900 

67,300 

97,100 


liieni- 
ploy- 
uient 


123,  400 

20.  '.^lO 
5,  tKKI 
(i.  (M.IO 

18.  (XW 
9,000 
3.2a) 

22,040 

2.800 
1.5,  100 

240.000 

4.  .500 
125.000 
3.600 
8,000 
3.800 
4,400 
6,500 
3,900 
11,800 


Month.';   of  sub. 

stantial     labor 

surplus 


Kates  (if  unemployment,'  196(J 


1958  :    19,59 


11 
12 
12 

i2 

12 

12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
10 
12 


11 
12 
10 
12 


4 

10 

12 

5 
12 

12 


12 
11 
4 
0 
3 
6 
2 


1960 

July 

-^ug. 

.';el>- 

Octo- 

Xo- 

usl 

teinlxT 

\»T 

veniher 

2 

0  0 

,'.  1 

4.1 

4  3 

0.  1 

5 

6  3 

6    ,T 

0  3 

8  8 

U 

6  4 

0  3 

S  9 

0  1 

6  5 

2 

■'1  2 

5.0 

4   7 

.'.  4 

6  6 

0 

4.0 

4    7 

4  3 

4   3 

4  9 

4 

11.3 

.'.  9 

f.  4 

6  4 

12 

C.  5 

6  ,'. 

7  3 

7.0 

16 

6.  h 

'""',5.'2' 

.'..  N 

6.6, 

De- 
cember 


19(.l 

Jallll- 

arv 


0.8   I 
9  3   ■ 

0,  .T     ' 
5.4! 

9  5   '■' 


9  9 
7  9 
7  0 
(I  4 
11    1 


11 


12 
6 
3 
0 
0 
b 
1 
7 


7.6 

5.4 
8.6 
9.3 
6.5 
3.8 
5.4 
9.7 
4.0 
16 


4.9 

9.6 

19.0 

6.8 

4.1 

5.3 

10.0 

10.4 

4.8 


4.4 

0.9 
,5.3 
4.8 
3.3 
4.0 
9.4 
4.0 
5.1 


4.8 
0.  h 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
3.3 
9.9 
3.9 
5.2 


0,8 
7.3 
2.4 
5.2 
5.  1 
4.0 
10.6 
4.8 
9.8 


S.3   i 

i 

8.0   i 

^.  9 

2.  (i 

5.8 

.5.6 

3.9 
11.6 

5.8 
12.2 


111  s 

s  (i 

11   6 

5   1 

7  1 

7.0 

5.7 

11.8 

7.9 

15.  3 
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March  28 


y  \'  T  SiiKt.r  .\  .    :;s     ( ,     ( ',,i.t  iiiuci 

Part  III.       Fmploympnl  an  I  unf:^t.  piny  vent  in   ,..jrp-,,,,  [a'^nr  r„arkrtf  in   So-th  C  utr.il  Slfih.^.    l."!"      ( 'oril  itiiinl 


State  and  Ikbor  market 


Minna  Ai« — ewitlnutd 

.\  Irian 

liiiy  (  ity     

IVnton  H.^bor 

Iron  Mountato 

JackJon 

MarquetU' 

Mimroe        

Tart  Huron 


M  .nt! 


■I^ci  t 


riv !  *! 


■  •  n- 

OH  III 


■>iiri>liu 


ia» 


1'./.'^  '  nnr 


K  .!fj     I  ',.iii  :i.|.i.  >  nil  lit,     lUfllj 


July 


luiif  ;  if<j 

J  nil.    :  ,*«) 
Mar,  !;  WiFrt' 

I  IfU'.MSxT    1   »^ 


ILUKOia   .      

Nf.i]..r 

•  'hlmifo       

IViveriporr     

reorte-l'i'kin, 

Rockfar  1     [] 

Prna!!er 

CVntrtli.i      

H:ijTisburg _   

H<Trln-.Murphy»horo-We«t  Krmnkfi  r- 

I-itt-hfiel'l     

Mount  <  amiel-Otoey 

\Tount  V  fmon 

St.  rx)ui<     .  _ 

Sinngfl.il.. _ [[ 

OBIO 

.M.ij..r 

I^iirHin  Klyria     _ _ 

Sm.iller 

A.i\htnf>u!.i-ronneaut 

T  nt  Llvftrjiool-SateB    . ._ 

Kent-Rdvenna. 

Portsnioiith-ChUllcotht. '"""'" 


>.-l> 


it'fr 


Oct.  l,^r  \f0<i 

Slciit.   !I,I«T        »i« 

\:>v  ■■  l>-r   :  «<• 


So\  •  ::;1  tr 


•  i' 


PmaHer- 

La  Crosse. 


wi8ro?»siN 


hmr  'M'i\       

(ict.'-.'r  l':i«1 

t^fl   trnil  .r       nil' 

I  n-i'r.i!.T  'X", 


May  Iflttl 


Mhv    ]'.»{. 


I  miMrj-  r<«> 


I     '  * 

r  njo 

'  -'J.  l/!f. 


ill'  -IK; 

!3i  'Ml 

<-  (W. 

•-'J  '.,'4) 

■-"  XV 

•-'4  '<m 


80.000 


i.rtm 

4    loi    I 
~XJ 

.■■  »a) 
7  e 

-  JIO 

-  'AJO 


■  UJO     ... 
7UU 


12 
12 

II 


1.' 
II 
IJ 

12 

II 

12 


63,1 


3P.  180 


.    '-Hi 

12 

.  ■  e 

12 

•    M« 

12 

'       '',T<) 

12 

4  7.) 

12 

-  1  :t} 

12 

lai 

12 

t    400 

4.200 

12 

12 

12 

12 

4.  TOO 

12 

3.30t 

12 

12 
12 

S 

12 
12 
12 


4 

0 
1 
0 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

A 

3 


12 

10 

12 

0 

12 


12 
1 

7 


n 


12 
12 
13 


U 


II   I 
17 

"7  « 
4.3 

"i.6 

S3 

.S  2 

4  4 

5  9 
13 


6l4 


4.9 


7.7 


Auk-  -^i*  Ortn     I     So.     I      Iv 

USt      '  I.  I. '.!■.■  r         l»  r        vrniU-r   cpuit-itr 


J.tii'i 


9  6 
13.0 
X% 
5  2 
7  5 


7  7 


5  9 


68 


14.3 


7  0 


8.6 
2  9 

»  « 

78 

7  ? 

4   Q 

4  6 

.'  n 
'  '.I 
4-3 


9.1 


6.6 


7.6 


8.1 

3  1 


«  9 


•.1 


a9 
"ib 


w  J 
3  9 


7  « 

6  3 
14 


II   4 
6,  ■, 

7  6 


14  I 
10  u 


US 


'  I'lTCiTit   if   Iviliiin  lab<ir  force. 


9.7 


9.0 


9.2 

ri  ( 

6S 
kg 





&l 


las 


7  2 


7  2 


'  K    ■   ri:«tf(l. 


Soi:r(i    tu.tifn:i  ifijniiit  S4iurlij  !>Kcn(U». 


Part  IV       /-Jwp     ,vi,,.    ..-r.  /  -. -,. -i/,    , ,  ^.,  „/  ,„  ^-urphi.^  la>  .:   'n.i,k,ts  in   H  .-■,,„,   .\/,.  ,  „.M,r,,  ..  /  /',,c..^fjr  Slciln 


Rfjrion,  .State,  ami  laUir  ma/kft 


-\Iomli  !>/ rejKjrt     i        (on.* 


niont 


surplus 


Rate*  of  unemplo)  mint.    IWO 


Wt.iT  .N'oRTH  Czxrtut 

IOWA 

Bmallt-r 

t^li'Ut    ("ity  

VS'att-rioo   _ __ 

KANSAS 

A'ajor 

K.in^n.'  rity     

W  K-iiiia  '""" 

Sril   \l:tT 

(  (iffpfv!::,.  Iiiileix-udetKr  I'arsons 

I'Ktiliurir     ___ 

i^iUna.        . .'J!Z. 

1   'l*ka        _   .//.'. 


MI.VHESOT* 

Maj<ir 

I  iuiii'h-S!ii»'rir>T 

.~'    1'  iUi   I  1*111  C'itie* 


l>c»!!  Nr  1"W 


J'Uif  l-ffi 
."^nvvnitxT  iiAi 

Miy  !Jf'^ 
.NuVfiiit^.r  1  on 
PeptiMiitier  1  ifti 
I'eiiTiittr  I  .el) 


Novpiiil«r  IKflO 

....do 


M  aj<>T~ 

K  AlLSiia  '    ity  _ 

."^t.  L<mi.--.    . 
Sniiilli-r 

Klat  Riv.T    . 
I  i  uinihai     .  . 
'"Plin. 
M»i^ha;i    ... 
W  i.ihlniTT.m   . 


Missomi 


44,  :r 
4-1.  :j.ii 


1     <      Ul 

'  14.=..  ,V4«i 

•>  7fin 
-  . ;   1  .'J 

•  :  \  '2.^ 

•  '7,  JO 


.1  I'J 
1.-70 

31.900 

.^.flnn 

1  "ifi 
1  'Ai 

23(1 
J,  3:0 


1.342,  kX)  >t,iO0 


WksT  SOITH  ClNTRAi 


ARKA!f9A9 

See  footnote's  at  en<l  of  UMe. 


Jtino  I960. 
May  laeo 

April  1960 


i"v4    'fC 
tSi.  VJU 


19W 

I9W 

1960 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 



""0 

12 
1- 

12 

2 

12 

""0 

4 

1 

12 

1  o 

* 

1 

13 


2»,  &50 
33.U00 
17,  fiOO 


newiiiber  1960 •662,337 


4,yOO  '  12  12  I  I!  ( 

-    I  12  12  t  12  > 

3.  tX»  I  12  12  I  12   • 

-.1  i:  I'i  1  12  I 


J.  600 


SI. 000 


1. 


12  I     n  < 


I 


I9M 

Jan- 

July 

Auit- 

U.4t 

Sen- 
tember 

Orl   . 
l*r 

Wllll_«T 

1    >!■■ 

'      .iry 

3  0 

J  I 

4  K 

7  «' 

2  3 
2.  2 

4  n 

''  3 
i7 

8  J 

3  4 

2.6 

3.8 

4  :i 

3   ^ 

"i'2 

3  1 
1.7 

4  2 

""'i'i' 

1.6 

3  11 

6lO 
3.1 

6  0 
4.9 

2.9 
1.5 

4  II 

3   4 

3  I 



4   4 

2.  e 

4  .1 
., 

2.9 

5  3 

n  1 

4.11 

6  1 
6.8 

7  3 

4.6 

r  4 

4  « 


4.': 

7  0 

i.  J 

K.6 

r  7 

6  .) 

1.1  ,i 
t   ' 

IJ  J 
f.  'J 

!S   I 

If  9 

.... 

1 

10  7  j 

"" 

_  . 

.  .        ( 

l.VS 
3  8 

1 

19 

4.9 

4.0 

Li 

7.7 

1901 
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Fact  Shkei    .No. 
I'MtT  I\'.      Einployinrnl  ami  uneuiployjiienl  iti  siirplua  labor 


.'{8— (j     -Continued 
iiKirktIs  in   U'r.v/rr/,.  Mountain. 


and  I'acific  .S'/a/* .«--  Cimtinucfi 


I 


1m  till. II.  .'^l  i!<  .  ,,ii.i  LiiMir  Miarkt't 


W  f"!    M)l  Til  riNTl*L      Con 
I  Kl  Ml'iM  4    .... 


\Iai.r: 

Ukluhonii  I   11) 

I  Ul-su-  

SiimMpr: 

Arilmon 

KiiH 

Km  County 

I....'  Ion  

\I.     \    l-t.T 

Mil     kck'»^ 

•  iki.ulkii'i    llrnr.MH 


Tl  \AS.J. 

Mu>T  I 

An-l'ii  ..j. 

H'-aiiiM'ini  I'ort  .Arthur  ... 
I     ^IllJ^  ("liriMi    .  ... 

I  i.i.l.i-         _ 

Kl  1-a.s..  

Flirt  W  Ttli     

Iloll'-Ifill-H  :i>  ti«n 

.■'im  .AntiiriKi  . 

\i    1.  ruv 

\n.irlllo 

'  .  ilvi>loii    I  t  A.i.«  <':i  ,    J. 

I    iri-.lo.     .  ^ 

I     ■I'k'\  U'U 

I  uM.iK-k 

M:'lliiii,)-()ilrs.vi     

^  111  .Vn^f'lo  ,._ 

'  ■  varkaiia       ..      ... 

W    ,1-,. 


Montli  (iLii'iMirt 


8lii  .lln- 

IlillM 

K  ,:  -1^11. 


M..I    MM-, 

■■::::::::t:: 


Vovenil)er  lywi 
.ilo.. 

«lo 

ilo.       .      . 

..<lo 

.<Io 

.    .'lo 

.  .ill) 

.Murtli  I  two 

Dw-enitxr  \'.»'tK 

do 

do 

..  d<> 

....  do 

do 

do . 

.     <\<>  

-lio,    .   

...ilo.. 

..  do 

Hepti'nilK-r  IWiit 

March  1900 

Mcoi'inhcr  19<'iO. 

...do 

.     do . 

do 


Civiliuii 
h.hoi 
fiircT 


do 
ill) 


.|... 


Major 

Is  liver 

8m  illrr 

\  I  iino-a 

H'.iiM.r     

< '  mon  <  'it  \ 

t  olorailo  ."^in  in^-> 

Corn/ 

<  f.iii- 

I>'!c.  

I  'ii.inni'        .... 
Cm  CoIIiil-     ... 

I    'rl  I,ii[it<iii    

I'lr'  .\lorjran 

1 .11  i;w(K>il  ,<|irin)ni 

I  o  .n<l  Junction. 

I    'IM    il    \ 

ciiiinison        

I   .  'iint.i         

I    ^'"ar   

1'  .iMlle... 

I  "lltlllnnt 

l.'.i.l.in.l  

'■'"Ill     \  ISIu        

MMriii(iS4' 

r.i.  I'.o 

l.-ky  Kor.i    

.~  ol'l.l. 

~'i  .iinlxiat  .^prinpji 
.-tl  rhin; 
I  -illl'la.l 
\\    i'-'T!l.|irf 


I)c(i  niUr  IWKC 
do  .... 


do 

do  

..do 

..do 

..<lo 

do 

.do . 

.do 

do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do.      .... 

..do 

..do. 


«lo.. 

I do. 

I do. 

I do. 

I do 

! do. 

; do. 

i do.. 

I do.- 

I do. 

I do. 

I do.. 

do. 

I do. 


Major  ■ 

^r.illle    

~-I>"k:inc 

I   Morii.i   . 

Si,,,,,, 

^ '  •!  r,i(fn. 
\  '..i.  <,rtc,-. 
It'  llin^hani-. 
Ill,  inirtoii.  . 
(    MTi'tl    . .    . . 
I'"rl  .Aiipclce! 


H'Mlli       .. 

I'm  1  n  I 

«  \  ~  1 1  I  '  1 . 1  ■   s 


do  

AugiKt  1960 

do 

do 

February  I960.. 
AugTUt  I960.... 

do 

March  1860 

Aasiutl960.... 


I   ill  in. 
plo>- 
nieni 


.1 »,.  141 .1 ' 
11,1.  KKi 

11,  l.Mi 
l^.  2J-' 
l.S,  (17 .^ 
IW,  S2,'i    I 
11,:«KI    I 
2l.7.'Ji   I 
!l,,  1,7.'    I 

i.i:'.  .ipo 

M..^2li  j 

ir.  .{i2>i 
7:v  7.'.!  I  : 

471,.  110 

lir2.liT.'>  , 
231   lim  i 

."47.  swi 
221.. ',7.- 

:c,.  2»M  : 

-  .«..  2.^1  I 

Si.  2M  j 

31,4.V.  i 

ul.  IV.  ' 

'*'.  310  ] 

24,IIS(i  , 

:«..  Vt'.  ; 

.V,,  til  Ml    I 

4ii   77 


41.I>(I0 


.  Inn 
,  MKI 


<;7,' 

1.2011 
1 .  77.', 
1 ,  32.', 


,,111! 

7U1 
(«l|i 

2<iii 
!'2.'> 
hoo 
Hon 


Monti,-    (,f   ,<ub- 
'■iinli:il      lat>or 

Mil  pill- 


l'.i.>       ly.'i'.i       lyeo   ,     Jiih 

I  I  " 

I  i 


I<  iti-.-  of  iinriiiplo_\  iiiont,    l\*)n 


12 
1.' 
Ij 


IKMI 
;4lKi 
fiOll 

;*Hi 

,'..'p(  I 

IVKI 
lit  It  I 


1,  .c 


.  ViT.'i 
.  HT.'i 


12 


(ITS,  (i<ifi 
3t>i   ',',1, 

h,  K*  I 
Hi,  WMI 

.S,  »*\ 
4."i,  4.V) 

<l.  t'llKI 

3.  mKl  j 
7.  T.-id  I 
7,!«Hi 

H..^S(i  ! 
1(1,  l(«l  I 
14.  50IJ  I 

f).  fiiin  I 

21 .  MKI  ■ 

2(1,  7!!^  '' 

2,  S(l0  I 

in.  Hsn  I 

',1.  .'■♦O    I 

4.(12.^  : 

H.  3(m  ' 

9,  4(XI 

f,.  (kXI 

S,  3,Vi 

4(1,  22.1 

4.  4.VI 
4,  Oy.'i 
3,900 

12.62,''> 
ti,  S8.'« 
2,  4U) 

2.111.  1(1(1 


l,l<Sl.h(KI 

4M.  90(1 

98,800 

107,600 

27,  740 
22,180 
28,630 
27,180 
46,540 


3'  2;«i 

I 

1-'  s,yi 

T.'id  ' 

,S(KI 

7.',(i 

3,  2.'K)  ' 

UNI 
■JIN  I 
4IKI 
4.'M, 
TiVi 
lilIU   ' 
4.'i*l   I 
.VW  ■ 
l,u)0  ' 

TR'.  i 

175  j 

710  I 

410  I 
4441 

t'lllCI  ' 

.•iOO  I 
400 

4,''i(l  ! 

4.  40(1  I 
AX)  1 
H'O  I 

2:i0  ' 

225  ! 
1.400  I 

32:, 
iy.3ui 


h3.  OiKi 
23,  100 

:.,  500 

6,200 

2.040 
1,360 
1,400 
1,960 
3,570 


6 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
13 


lil 


o  I 


12 


n  i 
(I  I 

II  i 

II  i 
12  i 
12  I 

II 

II  { 

I, 


12 

12 


.t   i 


O    I 

II  I 


II 
(1 

s 
o 
u 
(I  ' 

0   I 

2^ 
0  1 

<■  ! 

4   I 
3 


8 

7 

12 

6 


.\uF-    1    .-M-p-    I   Octo-   I     No-    ;     l)e- 
ui-t       tl  nilicr       ln'r     i  vpmber  oember 


1961 
Jami- 

arv 


12 

i  J 


n 
II 


(I 

II 

IJ 

:■( 

3 


12 

12 

(I 
(I 

(i 

(I 


4  : 

"I 

4  I 

<J  \ 

S 

b 


4   I. 


4   I, 


4.(1 


3  2 

2,  s 

2,  4 

.',  3 
4.S 


3  II 

2  0 

,  I, 

1,  4 

1,  7 

2  y 
1  <i 

42 
1  7 
'.1.4 
3.  4 
3.4 

2.  <) 
1.8 
7,  4 
1.1 
1.1 
1   2 

.y 

fi.  h 
12.9 

3.0 


4.8 

5.0 
5.5 
5.6 


4.6 
5,7 


7.0 


•''■I'  rootnotea  at  end  of  tabl«. 


■i    K 

.'    I,    I 
.;    (,    i 

3o! 


4.K 


3.  r, 


*■  7 

1  2 
4  o 
4  I, 
4  s 
I,  I, 
1  I, 
4.S 


3.(1 

2  (", 

i.y 

4   7 

.i   S 
4   4 


1  2 
1  1 
1   <• 


1,1, 
3  (I 

3  y 
1.  .'■i 
i.y 

K9 
1.2 
1.5 
1.2 
1.1 
ti,  5 
11,5 


3.0 


5,2 

5.1 
5.6 

6.8 

7.5 
6.1 
4.9 
5.6 

7.7 


2   (,  I 

;<  7  , 

y  II  . 

.,  .,  I 

.,  1  ' 

I 

4.7  I 


:..*! 

5 

4.4 

3 

f,  'J 

4 

A      " 

4 

4..-I 

4 

.{ 

5  K 

;(  1 

|.  4 

y  5 

4  7 

3  11 

4  4 
4  5 
'■.  4 
4.  0 
4,5 


4     . 

. y  i. 


i.ti 

1.4 
17 
1.4 

.9 
3.  H 
1.9 
IH.  7 
3.(1 
4.1 

.  ti 
1,2 
7.1 
1.0 
1.6 
1.3 

.9 
7.0 
9.4 


4.  b 


5,6 
5.6 


7.0 


(    2 


4  1 

5  (I 

2'«  I 

4,4  j 

111  3  I 

I,  1  ; 


4,  7 


3.  0 
»,.  3 


3  4 
4,S 

5  3 
3,  (I 

3  (, 

4  9 

10,0 
»   2 


,V  1 

4.2 
0.  0 
6.  S 
4.5 
4.  7 
.5.3 
4.  7 

4.  1 

5,  >i 
4  3 


4  y 

3.0 
4  2 
4   7 

0.  y 

4  4 

5  0 


4.5 
7.2 
(),  8 
4.  y 

4.  S 
4.9 
.5.0 

4  4 

5,4 

5,  0 
4.8 

5,  i 
3.0 
4,0 
5.3 
K  1 

5  3 
4.(1 


4   3 
3  0 


5,2 


3,7 


.H,  5 

^.  5 

4,  8 

4.8 

(i  4 

7  7 

0,  5 

7.2 

3,  8 

0  a 

3  4 

5  1 

3  2 

5,2 

4.y 

-'*  7 

4.5 

5,2 

2.2 

5.9 

2.1 

3.1 

0.8 

7.0 

5.8 

7,3 

2.  2 

3.8 

5.4 

ti.3 

5,5 

(1.5 

3,7 

4  3 

iy.2 

10,9 

4  8 

7.fe 

4.K  1 

,5.3 

,5.3 

li,  0 

3  3 

5,4 

113 

10.9 

2,2  I 

7.9 

2.4  ; 

3.9 

3.8 

0.4 

15  1 

1.8 

8   I     t 

20.3 

9.8 

13,5 

5,  I, 


7.  1 


7.9 


I,.  3 

5.  3 
9.  1 
8.8 
5.8 
0,0 
0.  1 
5.8 
4.7 

0  3 

7  3 

4,8 

5  0 
4  7 
4  0 

0  s 

8  5 
0  5 
4  4 


9  9 


y  4 


5060 
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Fact  ?hekt  N'o.  3,S  G     rontinu.Ml 
Part  IV. —Employment  and  unfmployment  in  surplu.^  labor  mark>t.^  rn  W.sUrn.  ^rounta{ 


R'>Klon,  Put*,  u  1  Ubor  market 


a,  and  Panjic  Slates— donih.uviX 


Mi>.r 


Month  of  rf  port 


nec^mlxT  l»«Y) 


PAnnc— ConUnaed 

OREGON 

I'ortlaiiJ ___       I  . 

Novcmbw  H«0... 


rivi!;  in 
l:»N.r 
loro' 


pjny. 

in*rit 


NfoIUh.t     n/     »iit^ 

Kuri  lus 


RatM  of  iineriii>t"yiii«-iit.'  19*10 


CAuroaxiA 

Miijnr 

Hakprsflrl(l_ 

Frwmo.        _ _.  _\ 

!><•»  Ani{fl«i-Lonf  Baacli 

Siioninifnfo 

f'an  Bpmar'lino-Ont»rio-klv(Tsae.. 
San  Oietro     .       

San  Frajiciseo-Uakliind ] 

San  Josp    

Stockton 

Smnller: 

McxlasU)- Tor  lock 


ARIZONA. 

n.\WAn. 


Oihi     .. 

ilawtii 

M  »iil  _ . 

Kuuai  

Lhii.ij  .\l.,l,,k  u 


Arifhomj*.. 
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■  r.T<»rit  of  f'ivili.m  labor  for«. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  thLs  is 
the  fourth  Congress  in  which  I  have  in- 
troduced an  area  redevelopment  bill 
The  Senate  has  approved  such  a  bill  on 
four  occasions,  the  latest  on  March  15 
of  this  year  by  a  vote  of  63  to  27.  Twice 
previously  the  Congress  has  adopted  such 
a  vital  program  and  on  each  occasion 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  former  President. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  Congre.ss  will  con- 
sider the  bill  favorably  and  with  a  sen?.' 
of  urgency. 

Rising  unemployment  and  inad.quatr 
economic  growth  have  accentuated  the 
problems  of  unemployment  ihrouuhout 
the  Nation.  Today  there  are  nearly  6 
million  in  this  country  out  of  wo!  k  and 
in  my  congressional  district  of  Lu/ernc 
County,  Pa  ,  the  total  unemployed  is  cur- 
rently 17  1  percent  of  the  work  force 
some  23.000  looking  for  gainful  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  tragic 
and  an  appalling  thing  to  reah.'c  aiul 
contemplate.  Twenty-three  thou.sand 
In  just  one  congressional  district  '!>■•  v 
of  It. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  number 
of  distressed  economic  areas  ha.>  in- 
creased sharply  in  recent  month.s.  with 
some  101  out  of  a  total  of  150  maujr  in- 
dustrial areas  nowclasaifled  as  distressed 
areas,  according  to  an  announcement 
just  last  week  by  the  Department  of 
Labor 

Unemployment  throughout  the  Nation 
now  exceeds  6  percent,  but  unemploy- 
ment in  the  distressed  areas  is  nearly 
twice  as  high,  and  in  many  communitifs 
It  exceeds  depression  proportions  of   15 
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percent  or  more    surh  a=;  the  eoniitinns 
found  in  my  congres.-;ona;  di.strict. 

Ther*'  ar^^  also  hundred:,  of  cuuntie.s  m 
predominantly  rural  areas  where  incom**; 
are  extremely  low  .Tni  unemplDvmeiit  is 
extremely  hii'h.  D-.rst-  c^-ur.Vr.s  h.ivr  .i.n 
additional  iMjpulatii.n  of  f:  <m  4  to  7 
million 

The  exprc.s  purp.».s«-  of  mv  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  e'^tahlish  an  effective 
pro-ram  for  reducnn:?  subs', intial  and 
persistent  un 'mployment  and  underem- 
plnymcnt  in  the  dis're.ssed  ar-  a.^  of  Ih  ■ 
Nation  and  to  h- :;,  mainr.i:n  a  con- 
tinuing hirh  level  of  economv  through- 
out Llie  I'nited  States. 

This  fx-onomically  unhealt.'.v  situation 
as  we  find  at  the  pre.sent  time  crtat.-.> 
hardship  to  many  million.^  t,i  .Piflividuais 
and  thf-ir  families  and  mip.urs  th.  n.i- 
tional  w.-lfare  by  wii.s-tinK  .'luman  re- 
sources My  bill  will  a.'^sist  communities 
industries,  enterpn  es.  and  mdividual.s 
in  dLstr.^ssed  economic  area.^  to  achieve 
la.-^tim;  local  imprc,  .'ments  hv  the  de- 
velopment of  new  rmplovm-TU  oppor- 
tunities 

Mr  Chairman,  it  i.>  now  ^f  ner.illy  ac- 
cepted tiiat  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  leNpon-sibility  to  h'-lp  as-sur.  maximum 
employment  This  princip!,.  i  nn-x  a 
part  of  the  la*  of  t!.e  land,  :h:i  u.h  tiie 
enactment  of  the  Kmplo>-ment  .Act  of 
1946.  The  persistence  of  }..  h  unem- 
ployment and  underempiovment  In 
many  areas  should  be  fou^rht  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  only  becau.se  it 
cau-ses  great  human  suffering  in  these 
areas,  but  also  bfxaiLse  these  conditions 


MUf  nnpioyni^nt  %^iirtty  sitrnrlni 

are  a  threat  to  the  reneral  wt  Ifnre  of  the 
Nation. 

Tl-.e  l);;i  which  I  offer.  Mr  Chairman. 
recoeni/rs  tin,,  ri'sjjonsibility  to  the  areas 
of  chronic  unt-mploymenl  and  underem- 
ploym- nt  and  provides  for  a  proyrum 
wiuch  will  help  the  p«()ple  of  these  are.is 
expand  thrir  economic  activities.  The 
bill  aUu  propo6(..s  a  program  which  w.U 
.•Jtimulatp  these  area.s  to  help  ihemselvi  .^ 

I  sincerely  hop,'  that  the  House  wi'.l 
adopt  the  bill  which  I  have  submitt' d. 
the  .^ame  as  th.at  pa.s.vd  on  March  15  of" 
this  year  by  an  (jvrrwhi  lining  vote  in  the 
U  S  Senate  with  Senator  Paui  Dorci  \s 
of  Illinois,  spearht  ading  tlie  attack  and 
c'Miding  It  throui'h  that  bmly  to  succe  s- 
ful  passage.  This  program,  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  inde.-d  veiy  badly  n'^eded  and 
needed  riglit  now 

Mr  CJiairinan.  before  Ihi.s  w.s,sion  f 
Congress  ends  it  is  my  hope  and  the 
hoix-  of  many  of  my  colleagues  that  th.e 
House  and  the  Senate  will  have  agreed 
ujxin  an  ad>(ju;it,.  and  effectr.  e  bill  to 
aid  the  inanv  U  S  communities  suffering 
ironi  chiMnic  and  ptTsistenl  un.mj.loy- 
nien' 

The  .\:-v:x  Rrdrvelopment  .\rr  spon- 
sored a.s  S  1  by  the  Honorable  Paii, 
Dnrcr.fs  m  the  Senate,  was  passed  on 
Mardi  l.r  HH-l.  by  th.  .s,.n.ae  by  a  63  to 
27  rolleall  vote 

Mr  Chairman,  I  .share  with  my  col- 
leagues and  with  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed Ainericaiis  throughout  our  Nation 
th»'  fervent  hope  that  the  House  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  act  upon 
this  proposal. 
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One  of  the  groups  which  has  led  the 
iight  for  area  redevelopment  legislation 
IS  the  Area  Employment  Expansion 
Committee,  of  99  University  Place  New 
York.  3.  N.Y. 

Fvccently  this  organization  prepared 
all  excellent  summary  and  legislative 
lustxiry  of  the  fight  for  area  redevelop- 
ment legislation.  I  should  like  to  list  the 
table  of  contents  of  this  fine  and  com- 
prehensive piece  of  research  work: 

Page 

1     Introduction      ._      ..    i 

A    Histi)ry  of  Federal  Action  Respect- 
ing Distressed  Areas. _.    l 

III     ifglhirttlve      History      Relating      to 

Area    Redevelopment    Bills 2 

IV    I  egl.-il.itlon :    Principles    and    Com- 
parison   of    Bills...     3 

\     .Need  f.ir  Area  Kedevelopnient  Leg- 
islation   .    -    ..    4 

v:    Resixmse  to  Opponents  of  Area  Re- 
development     7 

VII     f'osltlve  Features  of  Bill    _       8 

VIII    Organizations    Which   Support   the 

Legislation ,. 8 

Mr  Chairman,  I  take  pleasure  in  the 
•  iiportunity  to  bring  this  fine  research 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  Joining  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues to  insert  the  entire  text  in  the 

C'iNCRES.SIONAL  RECORD: 

I .   IN■^«ODt.'CTIC)^r 

Prip.*a;s  for  sreii  redevelopment  legisla- 
li"n  i.iive  »>een  before  the  UH  Congress  for 
nrre  than  a  decade  The  basic  principles 
hu.f  hecn  endorsed  by  both  parties  In  con- 
vention luid  by  their  leaders.  DlfTerences 
hiue  involved  the  amount*  of  the  aasUtance. 
the  need  for  Integrating  rural  and  urban 
area  rede\ elopment.  the  propoials  for  loans 
nnd  grants  for  public  facilities,  the  provUlon 
for  subsl.stence  grant*  for  the  unemployed 
who  .Tre  being  retrained,  and  the  admlnlstra- 
ti\e  m.irhlnery  for  carrying  out  the  program. 

The  needs  of  the  chronic  labor  surplus 
arfii-s  are  in  .st  urgent  Their  problems  be- 
come more  Intense  and  their  solution  more 
compllcHted  the  lomjer  they  persist.  The 
human,  social,  and  capital  waitte  Is  high. 
The  cost  IS  a  tremendous  burden  upon 
our  Communities  and  State  and  Federal 
Ciuvernments 

It  sh  )u;d  be  empha.«;lzed  that  In  virtually 
every  rase  these  local  communities  have 
exerted  the  maximum  effort  of  which  they 
are  capable  toward  their  own  economic  reha- 
bilitation Residents  of  the  stricken  com- 
nivinitles  have  literally  giTen  till  It  hurts  to 
raife  nvney  for  industrial  site  preparation, 
plant  r.,n>tructlnii.  nnd  other  services  neces- 
sary to  Htiract  liulubtry  The  simple  truth 
la  that  in  most  cases,  local  financial  re- 
sources   h.i\e   been    exhausted. 

So  1(1!, c  as  these  communities  remain  un- 
assisted m  their  efTorts  at  redevelopment  the 
Nation  is  neglecting  its  commitment  under 
the  Lmph  yment  Act  of  1946  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum empl.  ymei.t  protlviction  and  purchaa- 
ing  [>ow»r 

The  American  pf<.ple  liave  undertaken  to 
finance  en.nomlc  redevelopment  of  the  dls- 
lres.M>U  .iiKl  underdeveloped  areas  In  foreign 
countries  It  appears  appropriate  that  we 
establl.sh  a  similar  program  for  our  own 
l>eople  ( 1  nfronted  with  comparable  problems. 
If  a  pdint  4  program  Is  a  good  program  for 
us  to  carry  on  overseas,  it  is  doubly  worthy 
for  \;s  to  carry  on  at  home. 

11     HisTomr   r^r  rrDnwL  actiok   RESPrmNG 

DISTRKSSED  AtEAS 

A    Urbftn  areas. 

The  Initial  Interest  In  the  problem  of  dis- 
tre  scd  areas  can  be  traced  back  to  the  re- 


ceasion  of  1949.  There  have  been  persistent 
subsequent  efforts  to  provide  some  assistance 
to  these  communities,  but  these  steps  have 
been  largely  temporary  and  Inadeqviate 

1.  TTie  E  area  program   (1949-50). 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
ordered  that  aid  be  given  to  the  E  labor 
market  (very  substantial  labor  surplus)  by 
channeling  regularly  budgeted  Federal  ac- 
tivities, primarily  procurement  nnd  construc- 
tion, to  these  areas  In  all.  62  areas  became 
eligible  at  one  time  or  another  but  only  36 
shared  In  the  modest  consider- t:nn  Some 
observers  doubt  that  any  .substan'.  ial  pri- 
orities were  given  these  nroa« 

2.  Defense  manpower  p^pl.cy  No  4  (Feb- 
ruary  1952) . 

This  jKillcy  wn??  dosipnr-d  f<]r  l-.ihor  "•'iriiUis 
communities  adversely  afTccted  by  the 
cessation  of  millfiry  contracts.  In  the  8.5 
months  through  March  1^j>9.  c  intract.s 
amounting  to  only  5213  million  were  allo- 
cated to  these  area.-,  by  \  :r    \r  of  DMP  No.  4 

3.  Extra  accclrra'od  tax  amortization 
(November  1953 ) . 

The  program  for  rapid  ia\  amortl/iioii  for 
Investments  In  fac.lities  needed  ror  the 
Nation's  Industrial  mobilization  l>a.se  was 
further  liberalized  first  for  chronic  and  later 
for  all  substantial  labor  surplus  areas. 
Through  April  1959.  only  71  facilities  were 
located  In  38  areas,  for  an  in\estment  of 
•318  million,  providing  Jobs  for  .'pproxi- 
mntely  ir..625  workers.  This  propram  crnsod 
functioning  .".t  the  close  of  1950 

4.  Buy  American  Act 

American  producers  supplying  goods  sub- 
stantially all  of  which  ure  produced  in  areas 
of  substantial  unemployment  may  enjoy  a 
price  differential  of  either  12  or  20  percent 
depending  upon  Die  formula.  No  data  are 
available  on   the  beneilts. 

5.  U.S.  Emploj-ment  Service 

Since  1949  this  Service  has  helped  a  num- 
ber Of  communities  In  their  developmental 
activities  by  providing  Information  on  the 
local  Labor  markets  and  labor  supply  but  it 
has  been  limited  by  inadequate  staff  re- 
sources. 

8.  OfBce  of  Area  Development  lUS  De- 
partment of  Commerce ) 

This  OfBce  has  provided  technical  pam- 
phlets and  statistical  studies  to  all  com- 
munities seeking  help  and  information  to 
attract  new  industries  without  regard  to 
their  employment  experience. 

7.  Urban  planning  grants   iHHFAi 
Section  701    Is  designed  to   aid    long-term 

planning  by  commvinltles  of  less  than  50.000 
population  and  counties  of  less  than  25.000 
population  suffering  from  major  natural  dis- 
asters or  rapid  urbanization  following  Fed- 
eral Installations.  No  special  provision  is 
made  for  distressed  areas 

8.  Urban  renewal   i  HHF.\  i . 

This  program  aids  communities  to  elim- 
inate slums  and  bliglit  in  predominantly  res- 
idential areas.  No  special  provision  Is  made 
for  distressed  areas. 

9.  Community  facilities   (  HHFA  i 

(a)  The  program  for  public  facility  loans 
may  be  used  by  a  community  of  less  than 
10,000  population  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems If  It  has  been  denied  credit  by  at  least 
two  lending  Institutions  and  submits  evi- 
dence of  an  ability  to  repay.  No  special 
provisions  are  made  for  distressed  commu- 
nities. 

(b)  The  program  for  interest-free  ad- 
vances for  public  works  planning,  which 
have  gone  primarily  for  sewage  and  water 
systemB,  is  limited  In  amount.  There  Is  no 
special  provision   for  distressed  areas. 

10.  President  Elsenhower  In  19S0  set  up 
an  interdepartmental  committee  to  "coordi- 
nate Federal  urban   area  assistance"   which 


is  staffed  by  the  Office  of  Area  Development 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

E.  Rural  areas. 

A  rural  redevelopment  program  was  insti- 
tuted in  June  1955  to  Increase  productivity 
of  low-income  farm  people;  Increase  pros- 
pects for  emp!o>-ment  in  part-time  and  non- 
farm  Jobs  by  encouraging  nonagrlcultural 
out!ct.s  in  rural  areas;  Increase  opportunities 
fjr  young  people  to  secure  training:  and 
r:-.iFe  the  social  and  economic  standards  In 
low-income  rural  areas.  The  primary  respon- 
Fibllity  is  lodged  with  the  US  Department 
of   Agriculture 

Appropriat;o!:3  coivisted  of  $2,061,645  In 
fiscal  1957  di.'tributed  among  the  Agricul- 
tural Exten.sion  Service.  Soil  Conservation. 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Seiv.ce.  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
istrntion.  and  Eomc  information  and  ad- 
ministrative offices. 

In  the  fourtii  annual  report  covering  the 
yc.irs  1958-59  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
rcixirtcd  that  some  200  counties  In  30  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  had  been  Included  in  the 
rural  development   prrigram  areas. 

In  October  1959,  the  President  formally 
cr,n.stituted  a  committee  for  rural  develop- 
ment program;;,  supplanting  the  earlier  com- 
mittee which  had  been  operating  infor- 
niTiiy. 

Thus  the  need  for  rural  redevelopment  has 
;oi!g  been  recognized.  The  program  estab- 
lishPd  by  S  722.  described  later  in  this  docu- 
ment, insures  that  this  recognized  need  will 
be   iidequately  met. 

in.     I  ECI.SI.^TIVE       HISTORY       RELATING      TO      .\REA 
RE»EVEI.OrMKNT     BILLS 

A  S  281  introduced  in  1949  sought  to 
iinplenient  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  and 
in  title  V  provided  specific  aids  to  are.-vs  of 
serious  unemployment.  After  certification 
such  areas  would  be  examined  and  meas- 
ures for  economic  adjustment  would  be 
recommended  for  them.  It  provided  for 
placement  of  Government  contracts  In  these 
;.rea.s;  RFC  loans  to  private  Industry;  an 
unemployment  emergency  reserve  fund; 
retraining  facilities:  relocation  funds; 
maintenance    allowances    for    trainees. 

B.  In  1950  a  similar  measure  was  intro- 
duced, entitled  H.R.  7444. 

C  Republican  candidate  Elsenhower  in 
Ills  1952  speech  at  Lawrence.  Mass..  promised 
to  help  hard-hit  communities, 

D.  The  March  1955  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  urged 
that  loans  and  technical  assistance  be  ex- 
tended to  distressed  areas.  The  committee 
declared  that  "we  are  very  concerned  with 
distre.ssed  conditions  which  persist  In  cer- 
tain Industries  and  regions,  even  in  an  ex- 
panding economy.  We  believe  that  action 
is  required  now  and  that  much  can  be  done 
through  public  works  to  assist  these  com- 
munities. The  Federal  Government  should 
recognize  Its  responsibility  to  those  areas 
and  industries  by  promoting  researcli  to 
discover  new  products  and  new  proce.s.ses. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  modifying  the  unejnploymeiit 
compensation  programs  to  meet  the  special 
problems  of  retraining  and  readjusting  fac- 
ing these  areas.  Loans,  technical  assista.nce 
and,  as  the  President  recommends,  an  e.\- 
panded  area  development  program  should 
be  provided  for  these  areas  to  help  them  to 
adapt  to  changed  economic  conditions." 
The  Democratic  members  of  the  committee 
criticized  the  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  for  Identifying  the  problem  as  a 
local  rather  than  as  a  national  one.  Tlie 
committee  Itself  declared  that  "we  must 
recognize  and  deal  with  unemployment  as 
a  local  as  well  as  a  National  and  State  prob- 
lem.     The   failure    of   the   executive   branch 
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to  show  sufficient  vigor  In  lu  iippmarh  to 
this  problem  disturbs  mm.  It  sh(juld  ha-. e 
occupied  a  high  place  In  the  Economic  Re- 
port (Statement  of  Bupplemental  views 
of  Senators  Douglaa,  Sparkman  and  O  Ma- 
honey  Representatives  Patman,  Bo;;l^.^• 
Mills   and   Kelly.) 

E  Senator  Paul  Douglas  Introduced  'he 
Depressed  Areas  Act  (S.  2663)  In  Ju'y  1955 
to   provide   assistance  for  distressed  are  i.s 

P  The  Subcommittee  on  Uiw-lnconie 
FanuUes  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  recommended  in  January 
1956  that  there  be  established  m  the  ex- 
ecutr.e  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
a  central  group  with  the  responslbili'y  of 
preparing  a  coordinated  comprehensive  pro- 
gram aiding  currently  depressed  indus'r:al 
and  rural  areas  " 

0  The  President's  EconomU  Rep.irt  f  r 
1956  reversed  Its  position  of  he  prior  year 
and  concluded  that  the  "fate  of  distressed 
communities  Is  a  matter  of  national  as  we:: 
as  local  concern,"  and  recommended  speci.il 
legislation  The  report  further  added  that 
"although  these  (administrative)  programs 
have  proved  helpful,  experience  demon- 
strates that  bolder  measures  are  needed  To 
this  end.  a  new  area  assistance  program  is 
recommended  for  aiding  a  community  that 
experienced  persistent  and  substanti.U  un- 
employment " 

H  Senator  Smith,  of  New  Jersey  lio.-o- 
duced  the  administration's  bill  iS  289-''  en- 
titled    Area  Assistance  Act  of  1956  " 

1  The  Senate  in  the  84th  Congros.s,  l?d 
ses-sion  passed  a  revised  Douglas  bi:i  I' 
was  reported  out  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Cvirrency  Committee  but  It  died  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

J  Both  major  parties  In  their  1956  p;.**- 
forms  called  for  Federal  legislation  •..,  jiul 
economically  distressed  areas. 

K  In  the  85th  Congress,  Senator  Don.i.^.s 
and  rc^ponsors  Introduced  a  slightly  revised 
verslim  of  the  bill  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding Congress  (S.  1433)  which  Wius  fal- 
lowed by  another  administration  bi;;  s 
9641)  Hearings  were  held  In  the  nrst  ses- 
sion A  Clean  bill  (S.  3684)  was  reported  out 
In  the  second  session  by  the  Senate  C  m- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  T!us  bi!: 
passed  the  House  with  some  slight  amen  1- 
nients  and  w*s  finally  sent  to  the  Preside;:* 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  The  Presicle-t 
pocket-vetoed  the  bill  on  September  6.  1958 
L.  In  the  86th  Congress.  Senator  Do^■^;l..^s 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  (S.  722  i  which  was 
followed  by  the  administration  br.I  c.illed 
Area  A.sslstance  Act  of  1959  iS  1064 1. 
After  some  modifications.  S.  722  w  i.s  p.i.s.s.-d 
by  the  Senate  The  House  B.ink.rig  ai.d 
Currency  Committee  revised  the  Sen.re  hi.l 
and  asked  tor  a  rule  from  the  H.u.-e  Rules 
C  'mmif-ee  The  report  of  the  Hou.-.c  B.mk- 
i:ig  and  Currency  Committee  ma.s  filed  May 
14.    1959    and  is  House  Report  No    360 

M  The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Un- 
employment Problems  conducted  a  serie.s  of 
hearings  on  unemployment  In  many  major 
centers  at  the  end  of  1959  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1960  These  hearings  brought  to 
light  the  plight  of  the  distressed  .ire;\s  The 
recommendations  of  this  .special  committee 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  commit- 
tee m  Room  357  of  the  Senate  Office  Bui:d- 
irg,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

N  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  con- 
ducted an  extended  series  of  hearlnt^s  on 
•Employment  Growth  and  Price  Levels" 
during  1959  Both  the  staff  and  c.jmmlt'ee 
rcp<jrts   urged  action  on  distressed   areas 

1  The  staff  report  declared  that  Federal 
leadership  is  needed  to  assist  the  recovery 
of  a  number  of  chronically  distressed  areas 
Both   technical   and  long-term   financial   aid 


will  probablv  be  required  A.ssistance  pro- 
grama  should  be  of  suflk-ient  sct>pe  to  Justify 
the  expecta'ion  ti.at  'he  areas  will  become 
self-sustaining  within  a  reasonable  period 
Wtule  ■*'  ine  iionre<'over.ih;e  costs  may  be  In- 
curred uy  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
effort,  a  well-planned  program  for  reviving 
the  chronically  depressed  areas  should  re- 
sult In  a  net  economic  and  so<'iiU  gain  to  the 
r  lu'itry''    istafT    report,    p     xxixi. 

2  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  In  if* 
report  concluded  that  '  li  program  of  as- 
si.stance  to  chronically  depressed  areas 
should  be  started.  Both  technical  and  long- 
term  tii;anrial  aid  will  be  required  to  help 
these  are.ts  to  become  self-sustaining  and  to 
help  them.selves  Where  necessary,  retrain- 
ing of  workers  should  be  undertaken,  par- 
ticularly where  the  long-term  outlook  for 
an  area  .s  poor"  i  Senate  Rept  No  104.1  p 
54^ 

O    The  1J60  Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent de^-lared 

Leg.slirion  is  needed,  however,  to  supple- 
ment and  s'rengthen  these  efforts  to  help 
areas  of  persistent  unemployment  create 
new  Job  opportunities  Such  legislation 
.-.hould  stimulate  and  c..)mp!ement  efforts  of 
co.Tunur.ities  •,.  help  them.selvea.  should  pro- 
mote maximum  participation  by  private 
financial  Institutions  and  by  State  and  kxral 
.igencies  should  encourage  the  creation  of 
new  Job  opportunities  rather  than  the  mere 
transference  of  Jobs  from  one  area  of  the 
Country  to  another,  and  should  encompass 
'echnical  aid  for  the  economic  diversifica- 
tion of  rural  low-Income  areas  and  single- 
Industry  communities  " 

Mr  FLOOD  M:  Chairmnn.  under 
unanimnu.s  ron.vnt.  I  include  in  the 
Rtropn  rhe  following  piirlion  of  the  text 
of  an  article  prepared  by  the  Area  Em- 
ployment B:.xpan.-:of.  roninuttee  on  the 
subject  of  area  rrdcv,  Inpment  leKislalion; 
IV    NTEn  F"R   \iif  \  Rt:.F',f:    .PMrsr  I  r.r.isi  ation 

.^     I'rhan    are  i."! 

1  Unemployment  persistently  concentrated 
in  chronically  distressed  areas  in  gixxl  and 
bill   times 

lai  Unemployment  persists  In  chronically 
distressed  areas 

il)  The  number  of  labor  m.trkets  with 
substantial    labor    surpluses     |6    percent    or 


more  li.-icrnplo'.rnent  I  fluctu.ites  with  the 
rise  .mil  f.ill  in  buhiness  activity  but  dls- 
t.'e.si>od  .ireus  i  oi.tlnue  with  sub.st.iiitlal  l.ibor 
surpluses 

Arra^  Of  Mib\tantial  labor  surplus  {unem- 
ployment  uj  6  percent  or  more  <>/  the  lubar 
force ) 
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l;.  1  •  ,sj(.n  month*  between  »tart  ofdeelinr  and  rriurn 
to  i>rrrrc«-«»|f>n  IrvrL-  of  iii<lu»Uul  prcHluctiuii 

.•Miuri'     '    .;    Ii,).:irtrnenl  of  I  it- - 

t2(  Tlie  chronically  dlstre.'Uied  c  .mmunl- 
ties  (With  6  percent  or  more  unemployment 
for  at  Ica.st  18  month,  out  of  the  last  24 
months)  persist  E\en  In  periods  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  they  h.ive  substantial  labor 
surpluses  Chronic  unemployment  Is  only 
slightly  relieved  even  when  unemployment 
Is  low  in  the  Natir,n  as  a  whole 

The  number  of  chronically  distressed  labor 
markets  has  Ciintmued  to  rise  The  recent 
recession  created  a  new  group  of  chronically 
distres.sed  labor  markets,  because  nf  disloca- 
tions in  the  auton-i'-ljile  .md  alrcraf  indii«.- 
trlea. 
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1  Exclusive  of  .Maska  labor  markets. 
h.Jo'.lbT  rrpS'.S"Jl':Zr'^  committee.    Tl^  .lata  inolu*.  more  smaller  communlti..  ,h.n  ^ 


(bi  Unemployment  unduly  concentrated 
in   clironically   distressed    labor   niarkeu 

The  rate  of  unemployment  continues  t-> 
be  unduly  high  in  the  distressed  lab..r  mar- 
keus  In  Ncjvember  1959  the  t-otal  unem- 
ployed m  the  172  distre.ssed  lab..r  m.irk  '.; 
(e.xcluslve    of    the    5    m    Al;iskai     nuinl>      d 


92:1  mXJ  Though  these  areas  had  13  7  per- 
cent if  the  civilian  labor  force,  they  in- 
cluded 25  1  percent  of  the  unemployed 
Ihe  rate  of  unemployment  in  these  areas 
■A.I.-  9  H  percent  its  compared  with  a  national 
rate  .-f  S  1  percent. 
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(CI  Chronically  dlstres.-ted  labor  markets 
suffer  from  subAtaniial  labor  surpluses  for 
!    i.g  period."* 

Ihe  principal  characteristic  of  unemploy- 
tnetit  in  the  chronically  distressed  commu- 
inties  Is  that  the  substantial  labor  surplus 
cntinues  10  fester  for  long  periods  of  time. 
;<((  o\ery  Is  not  quick  Even  the  labor  mar- 
ket which  is  later  graduated  out  of  the  dis- 
tressful condition  takes  many  years  for  slg- 
L.ticant  Improvements  to  occur.  In  some 
.iretis  the  relief  has  come  from  the  outmlgra- 
t;  n  of  people  and  the  rrinvigoratlon  of  ex- 
i^'ting  rather  than  new  enterprises.  But 
wfiere  these  alternatives  are  not  easily  avail- 
able the  recovery  la  particularly  slow  in  00m- 
.ng  It  has  taken  some  communities  a 
decade  or  two  of  the  most  aggressive  local 
.icilon  to  effect  a  measurable  reduction  In 
i.t. employment  Die  reason  basically  Is  that 
trie  community  may  have  failed  to  redevelop 
itself  properly  to  provide  the  base  for  a  new 
;);clii.stry 

Evidence  of  the  length  of  the  time  of  the 
persisting  substantial  labor  surplus  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  following  table,  which  enumer- 
ates the  time  of  the  start  of  the  most  re- 
rent  period  of  continuous  substantial  labor 
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Some  l.ibor  markets  with  more  recent 
starting  dates  for  their  chronic  distress  had 
.^  iiTered  prior  periods  of  substantial  labor 
surpluses  The  revival  was  short  lived  and 
these  communities  fell  back  again  into  the 
tuiegory    of    chronically   distressed. 

idi  Few  chronically  distressed  communl- 
I.e.-    graduate   out   of    classification. 

Ihe  v.igue  hope  that  many  communities 
V  .1  be  able  to  graduate  out  of  the  chronl- 
<iliy  distressful  conditions  Is  not  Justified 
1')  experience.  On  the  contrary,  the  best 
available  data  appears  to  confirm  the  oon- 
clusiun  that  ony  a  small  group  of  distressed 
1  bor  markets  have  lifted  themselves  to  a 
b.tter  status. 

uf  the  total  of  116  labor  markeU  which 
Uiwecn  July  1953  and  Bfarch  l»5e  became 
chronically  dUtressed.  only  41  were  not  ao 
clarified  In  March  1068.  Of  the  remalninc 
To  labor  markets,  64  were  continuously  dis- 


tressed from  the  time  their  economic  diflR- 
culUes  began  and  they  continued  unrelieved 
in  this  condition  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus. The  remaining  11  experienced  a  tem- 
porary period  of  economic  revival. 

The  41  labor  markets  which  were  not 
classified  as  chronically  distressed  in  March 
1968  included  19  which  had  as  subsUntlal 
labor  surplus  In  January  or  March  1958. 

Labor  markets  chronically  distressed.  July 
1053-Uarch  1958: 

1.  Total  chronic:illv  distressed  labo;  mar- 
kets. 112. 

2.  Number  of  Inb^r  market.s  sufTering  coii- 
tlnuous  distress  from   time  of  origin.  65. 

3.  Markets  which  experienced  partial  re- 
vival but  chronically  di.stressed  us  r.f  March 
1058.  11. 

(a)  Chronically  distres.'ied  in  prior  period 
of  labor  surplus.  4. 

(b)  Substantial  labor  surjilus  but  not 
chronically  distressed  in  prior  jM-riod  of 
labor  surplus.  7. 

4.  Labor  marketi  formTly  di.stre'scd  mar- 
kets but  not  so  classified  in  March   1958.  41. 

(a)  Arena  with  a  hubstTntL.l  labor  tiirpiv.s 
In  January  or  March  1958,  19. 

(b)  Areas  not  classified  as  having  sub- 
stantial labor  .surplus  f«  of  March   1958.  22. 

(c)  Structural  imcmployment  core  of  un- 
employment   problem    In   good    times. 

Deputy  Assi.-^tant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Charles  D.  Stewart  declared  recently  that 
"one-third  of  the  unemployed  in  periods  we 
usually  regard  as  one  of  full  employment 
fall  in  this  (Structural  unemployment)  cate- 
gory • 

2.  Chronic  unemployment  in  distressed 
areas  La  caused  by  iongrun  economic  change.^ 

A.  Types  of  economic  changes  causing 
chronic  unemployment. 

1.  Industries  have  dt-clined  bccrii'^e  nev. 
products  or  ser-.ices  ha\c  captured  the  mtir- 
kets. 

(a)  Oil  has  challenged  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  and  has  preempted 
many  significant  markets. 

(b)  Diesel  power  has  supplanted  steam- 
power  on  the  railroads  with  far-reaching 
effects,  seen  in  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  repair  stations  and  in  the  amount  of  rail- 
road equipment  built  by  the  railroads  and 
other  service  industries. 

(c)  The  rallrockds  have  lost  out  to  trucks, 
passenger  cars,  and  airplanes  so  that  number 
of  spur  lines  has  been  reduced  and  the  vol- 
vime  of  passenger  traffic  dropped.  Employ- 
ment has  decreased. 

(d)  Synthetic  fibers  have  made  tremen- 
dous inroads  on  silk  and  wool.  The  former 
has  been  practically  eliminated  except  for 
specialized  restricted  areas. 

(e)  The  change  In  the  types  of  refrigera- 
tors has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  a  number 
of  older  plants. 

2.  Regional  migration  has  denuded  older 
areas  of  plants. 

(a)  The  migration  \v.£  been  particularly 
marked  In  the  soft  goods  industries. 
Where  there  has  not  been  any  significant 
migration,  the  relative  rates  of  growth  In 
various  areas  have  differed  strikingly. 

In  the  textile  industry,  many  mills  moved 
South  during  the  twenties.  While  the  num- 
ber of  such  shifts  has  since  been  small,  the 
rate  of  attrition  has  been  high  in  the  North. 
whereas  mill  closings  in  the  South  have  been 
the  exception  until  recently. 

(b)  The  apparel  industry  has  been  subject 
to  violent  shifts  in  location  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  The  movement  out 
ot  the  large  cities  to  new  markets  has  been 
frequently  recorded.  Recently  the  so-called 
newer  markets  and  areas  have  been  losing 
plants  to  southern  locations. 

(c)  The  electronics  parts  industry,  orig- 
inally located  In  the  large  cities,  has  been 
standardlaed  so  that  production  units  could 
be  moved  to  outside  lower  wage  areas.    Such 


migration  has  taken  place  at  an  impressive 
rate  during  the  last  decade. 

(d)  Tlie  automobile  Industry  has  been 
highly  decentralized  as  assembly  and  parts 
plants  have  been  placed  nearer  the  con- 
sumer markets.  As  growth  of  the  Industry 
h£3  been  halted,  the  older  areas  have  wit- 
nessed many  plant  closings. 

3.  Some  industrial  changes  result  in  plant 
closings. 

ta)  The  amount  of  .subcontracting  by  the 
automobile  industry  resulted  in  the  shut- 
cinwn  of  many  parts  plants. 

4.  Changing  military  requirements  have 
left  many  communities  stranded. 

I  a)  Military  installations  have  been  closed 
a.s  the  ;,ize  ol  the  Armed  Forces  has  been 
reduced 

(b)  The  substitution  of  missiles  for  armed 
aircraft  has  had  many  significant  effects. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  severe  reduction  In  the 
.'•.irrralt  Industry.  .Some  plants  have  been 
concerted  to  electronics  and  become  part  of 
the  missile  Industry  The  full  Impact  has 
not  yet  been  felt  as  increased  civilian  de- 
mands for  Jet  planes  has  helped  fill  part  of 
the  gap. 

The  new  military  defenses  require  less 
warehousing  and  storage  facilities,  resulting 
in  the  closing  of  depots. 

5.  Automation  and  increased  mechaniza- 
tion and  efficiency  have  resulted  in  lower 
labor  demands. 

(a)  Man-hour  productivity  is  constantly 
rising.  This  Is  effected  through  mechaniza- 
tion, automation,  better  management,  better 
materials  and  standardization  of  processes. 
Almost  every  industry  is  affected. 

(b)  Industries  in  which  output  is  not  ris- 
ing or  Is  declining  and  yet  are  experiencing 
considerable  advances  in  gross  productivity 
are  necessarily  reducing  manpower  needs; 
as  witness  the  textile  indtistry. 

(c»  New  processes  may  render  older  plants 
obsolete  and  demand  a  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  operation  as  exemplified  by  the 
meatpacking  industry. 

(d)  Automation  wlli  reduce  the  needs  for 
warehouses,  branch  offices  and  shipping 
facilities. 

6.  Import  competition  is  accelerating  the 
decline  or  forcing  the  shrinkage  of  some 
Industries. 

(a)  Imports  have  captured  the  markets 
for  some  industries  such  as  leather  and  knit 
gloves,  watches  and  clcx:ks,  flatware,  tubular 
brass  plumbing,  rope,  chlnaware.  As  a  result 
they  have  caused  plant  closings  in  these 
industries, 

(b)  Raw  material  industries  have  found 
that  lower  foreign  prices  make  them  non- 
competitive and  some  mines  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  competition.  These  include 
fluorspar,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  copper  and 
iron  ore  industries. 

7.  Depletion  of  natural  resources. 

(a)  Lumber  and  other  raw  material  prod- 
uct IndustriCB  have  In  some  area-s  been 
affected  by  sheer  exhaustion. 

B.  Scientific,  technical,  product,  and 
economic  changes  will  continue. 

1.  America's  investment  in  sclent! flc  re- 
search and  development  is  rising.  In  1957 
it  had  Increased  to  $10  billion  of  which 
about  three-quarters  was  done  by  private 
firms.  This  research  is  constantly  stimulat- 
ing new  products,  new  industries,  and  new 
constuner  demands,  rendering  older  ones 
obsolete. 

2.  The  rate  of  man-hour  productivity  Is 
rising.  The  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  has  declared  that  "the  long-term 
pace  of  advance  in  output  per  man-hour  has 
been  speeded  up."  The  average  annual  out- 
put per  man-hoiu"  increased,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  4  per- 
cent in  1909-19  and  2J*  percent  in  1939-58. 
The  rate  for  1947-58  was  3.1  percent. 
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3  The  rate  of  incrMMC  In  pr xIul*,!.  .•  v  iri 
many  Industries  Is  eren  higher  than  the 
national  average:  candy,  19.8  percent,  cigars, 
18  1  percent:  copper.  10.7  percent,  Ir -ti  ,re. 
9  i  percent:  flour.  75  percent,  syii'hetu- 
fabrics,  15  2  percent;  bltumlnovis  ci>a;  6  8 
percent:    rallroeda,   6:2   percent 

4  Dr  Arthur  BuriiA  haa  cr)ncluded  th.ir 
•me  life  hutLJrles  of  Induatrles  are  beomm^ 
shorter  •  •  •  |the|  Increased  birth  rate  of 
new  pr(xluct.s  means  an  Incrtvisf  m  dc.rh 
rat<  of  old  products  and  a  decline  <.:\  the 
;ivera,?e    life    span   of    Individual    indu-t-ies 

T  The  continuance  of  these  chan^t><;  -!>e:U 
the  (bsolescence  of  different  parts  ■  (  our 
eo<ia  miy  and  the  dUplacemer.t  ,f  *  ■rker'^ 
Where  one  )r  another  Industry  provides  a 
."iibsiAntial  jxirt  of  the  employintnt  the  in- 
dustry when  declining  will  r.uisf>  a  lab<'r 
surplu.s  If  thf«  community  us  r.-s^lf  rvf  im- 
med.ia:e!y  ready  to  fit  Into  th--  newer  in- 
dustrial and  e -onomic  trend,-;  it  wiil  surTi-r 
from    lon^-'erm    chronic    unen\[>loyTnenr 

C  Industrie.-,  primarily  respor.slble  for 
heavy  unemployment  In  chronically  dis- 
tressed labor  mijTlcets 

Area  Employment  Expansion  Conuni'. -ee 
Fact  Sheet  42  A  lists  the  Indus'rle.s  pri- 
marily resp<^insible  for  heavy  uneniploynient 
In  chronically  distressed  labor  marke'.s  ,i:ul 
the  specific  ar-as  affected. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  include 
the  following  portion  of  the  text  of  an 
article  prepared  by  the  Area  Employ- 
ment Expansion  Committee  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  area  redevelopment  legislatioi: 

The    Industries    listed    in    this    fart    .sh»-e' 
are — mining     Anthracite,  bituminous    fluor- 
spar    Iron    ore     lead    and    zinc,    copper     and 
antimony    quarrying:   limestone,   tlshlnk;  and 
seaf'Hxl     processing;     oil    refining,     tobacco, 
textiles,   apparel;  logging  and  lumber    .sh  .es, 
leather,      metal     and     products       fabri.a'ed 
brass     clocks   and   watches,   air   corulit; mers 
refrigerators,      textile     machinery,     elecrical 
equipment     other    machinery    and    raiir ml 
equipment     automobiles;   alrcrait      .rdiKin  e 
railroads  and  repair  shops;   stone    cUiy    Kia.s.s 
pottery,   chenucals;   Federal  and   military   in- 
stallations,    snipbullding;    agriculture      con- 
strut  tion.   natural  resources  Industrie.-* 

D  C\cles  of  major  Industries  m  itiHiciltv 
The  distressed  area  problem  has  i^.mu'd 
particular  attention  because  of  the  tend- 
ency for  adversity  to  hit  a  group  oi  com- 
munities dependent  upon  the  same  m.ijor 
industry  at  relatively  similar  peruxls  The 
concentrated  effect  tends  to  highlinh-  the 
problem 

In  recen:  years,  the  contracting  rydes 
have  been  a.ssociated  with  Import, u.'  .An.er:- 
can    industries 

(li  The  reverses  In  the  an:hra<i-e  ,ii.a 
coal   mdusitrv   beginning  In  the  thirties 

i2i  The  liqxildatlon  of  northern  textile 
mills  ii:  the  twenties  and  fifties 

1 :3 1  The  closing  of  railroad  rep.iir  shops 
and  contraction  of  railroad  emul oymen'  be- 
ginning  m   the   thirties. 

i4^  The  decentralization  of  the  automo- 
bile industry  during  the  fifties. 

(5i  The  substitution  of  the  mi.-siles  f.  r 
manned  aircraft  In  the  fifties 

3    Communities  in  distressed  and   tl.r  -:.. 
condition    of   substantial   labor   surplus 

lai  The  communities  adversely  a.Teced 
bv  these  economic  trends  are  with  few  e.x- 
reptlons  centers  of  advanced  indu.strlal  de- 
velopment Otherwise  they  would  not  have 
at'racted  his;h  concentration  of  population 
end  enterprises  Being  urbanized  commu- 
nities they  have  not  only  the  core  industries 
'.oon  which  their  development  was  founded 
but  all  of  the  .service  and  auxiliary  develop- 
ments with  which  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
r^eop>  Thev  are  communities  In  which 
there  .are  vast  Investments  of  private,  com- 
mcrclal    and   industrial  capital 


(bi  M'.«>t  of  the  distre.s.sed  communities 
are  dependent  upon  one  ur  two  Industries 
which  have  suffered  reverses  In  B<ime  there 
has  been  a  concurrent  drop  in  a  number  '  •! 
interrelated  Industries  as  h.is  iK'curred  in 
the  comniunities  depiei.den t  'ip'.r.  the  stut'j- 
moblle   Industry 

(ci  There  are  .»m  .n^  the  distressed  com- 
munities rt  lar^'o  nuniber  of  slni;Ic  industry 
conimunl'ies 

There  are  many  other  similar  communitlp-: 
m  Mie  United  States  A  study  of  the  US 
fenMi-i  r  M.mufactures  for  1954  Indicates 
that  r  ■■..I-  ,{,103  counties,  there  were  1  ySri 
or  64  percent  in  which  the  largest  two  com- 
l>inies  accounted  f  >r  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  manufacturing  activity  in  these 
counties  The  proportion  In  the  counties 
with  less  than  1.000  manufi^cturlng  em- 
ployees was  70  percent  Indlcatlni;  the  high 
dependence   upon    two  employers 

(di  No  community  Is  safe  from  the  abiue 
reverses  It  Is  clear  that  the  high  depend- 
ence on  a  limited  number  I'f  Industries  In- 
reases  the  chances  of  reverses  but  complete 
diverslftratlon  is  not  fenslble  or  economlcnll v 
sound  It  Is  better  to  deal  with  the  problem 
i:i  reuistir  terms  of  es'.ibllshlng  provisions 
'  )r  handling  the  re\erse8  when  they  come 
Ifiere  can  be  no  insurance  fKJllcy  against 
id-,  ersi'ies 

4  Miiitratlon  from  distressed  areas  Is  no 
^'■•■..fT  il   solution 

ai  I'  Is  often  quite  casually  suggested 
that  the  solution  for  the  distressed  are.is 
is  the  outmlgratlon  of  the  people  to  o'h»r 
communi'les  This  well-meant  suggestion 
Utnores  t.he  (l.t*;.  ulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  thl."   sohitiori 

(bi  -Some  pe<^.p!e  d. >  move  out  of  the  dls- 
t!es.sed  areas  .^s  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
considerable  disadvantages  In  such  outml- 
Sfration  Fir^*  !'  rieprives  the  community 
of  mar. v  yuni^er  aggressive  and  ambitious 
person-*  Second,  the.se  pe-'ple  tend  to  re- 
t'ln;  ,is  'hev  face  reverses  m  the  newer  com- 
iT  'i.Mi'ies  aggravating  the  lot  of  the  dls- 
're.sse<l  i-onimunity  at  a  tlnie  when  It  Is  least 
ab'e  to  face   the   problem 

ici  There  is  a  l.irge  volume  >f  mlgra*i'>n 
t-iklng  place  :n  the  United  States  which  nl- 
rendv  'axes  our  national  facilities  and  skill 
Ihere  :s  ,1  mo-,  err.ent  from  rural  to  tirbnn 
md  fr  ri;  .rt),i::  •  ~  iburban  areas  and  other 
purel,  per-i.i.'!i  sh::'.-;  People  move  for  var- 
ious rei.s.  .r.-,  i;:.  luding  the  desire  for  ad- 
vancement preferred  Ji>ba  in  terms  of  wages, 
beneflt^s  and  proflpe^ts 

.-ur\eys  on  migration  already  indicate  that 
each  year,  7  percent  of  the  pt)pulatlon 
changes  its  pLice  of  residence  across  county 
lines  and   .i  percent   across  State  lines 

.\  s-'idv  of  uriemplovment  shows  that  10 
percent  of  unemployment  is  accounted  f(»r 
by  --oluntary  shifts.  20  percent  by  seas.,n.il 
:  tct^irs  20  percent  by  new  job  seekers.  30 
percent  by  structural  ch:inges  and  20  per- 
cent by  the  mobility  of  people  for  personal 
reasons 

A  study  of  population  changes  from  1940 
to  1950  Indicates  that  1.051  counties  lost 
population.  1.535  had  a  stable  population 
and  430  showed  a  fast  rate  of  growth  In 
population 

idi  The  people  who  are  not  readily  mov- 
ing are  reluctant  to  move  N'cause  of  tlie 
difflcul'les  It  would  entail  either  to  them 
personally     their    Investments    or   h<'th 

People  don't  want  to  mo-.e  because  of 
their  str  .ng  ait.ichmen's  s<x-lri!  ties  home 
ownership  p'^sible  losses  from  the  s.ile  .if 
ho\i.ses  advanced  age  fear  of  distant  pvrt.s 
dependents  fear  of  adjustment  and  difTer- 
ences  in  ethnic  backgrounds  Hou.sinK  prob- 
lems may  be  encountered  Moreover  J.bs  m 
the  new  community  are  tentative  and  un- 
certain 

Businessmen  and  people  with  Invest  men's 
cannot  move  easily  since  their  live!lh(H>d  Is 
often  completely  tied  up  with  a  specific  lo- 
cality. 


lei  It.i-re  .ire  no  real  shortage  areas  in 
the  United  St.ites  In  January  1960  there 
were  no  major  labor  markets  chLS£lhed  m 
gr  up  A  The  iH-cupatloiuil  shortages  relate 
to  skilled   pr-  fessUmal   and  clerical   Jobs 

if  I  The  Cost  of  migration  is  sutTlclently 
high  us  to  discourage  workers 

Migration  can  be  i>f  help  to  Individuals, 
and  may  a.s^lst  Individual  communities 
where  redevel  .prncnt  will  not  be  adequate  to 
absorb  the  t.-'.il  displaced,  but  it  is  not  the 
answer  to  !!.'■  i>r  '  'i-in  . .;  chronic  unemplo-, - 
ment 

5  Local  efTorts  for  ri-de .  el.>pnient  are  m- 
sutflt  lent 

1 .1 )  Most  of  the  ler  ■".  IT-,  experienced  ui 
distressed  areas  has  teen  due  to  expanse  n 
and  revltallzatlon  of  exis-mg  industry  or 
oulmigratl(jn  or  comnni*  I'lon  oiten  at  \er> 
high  cost  to  the  indi-.id\iil  :ind  crnmunit', 

(bi  The  three  presen'v  av.iil.ihle  ,ip- 
proaches    to    rede\  elopnie'i  t    ;ire    li;.idefiii  i-e 

111  •Realtor  approach  Tills  is  a  com- 
mon one  which  seeks  to  find  an  emplcjvmg 
tenant  for  existing  \.ic;iri*  space 

(«»  This  apsiro.i,  h  is  In.idecjuate  because 
it  relies  on  exist  intf  space  which  Is  ob.solete 
and  Httr.ii's  ten. lilts  who  want  low-price 
n<H)r  spai  e  Il.ese  n.  ly  i.  .t  »)c  energetic  and 
expanding  companle.s 

lb)  If  the  tenant  is  succes.sfi.1  he  will 
want  U)  expand  and  tii:d  modern  space 
Otherwise     he   is    likely    u,   close    up 

( U  I       [Jlverslficat  loti    approach  This    has 

l>een  endorsed  by  the  US  IVpartmei.t  of 
Commerce  and  n-..uiy  developers  The  pur- 
pose Is  t..  t>n:.g  m  new  industries  ^^lls  ap- 
proHi  .'i  tn.ii,  ;.  .'  be  e<-on  imic  since  there  may 
not  be  ,1  ;':sMf;.ib!e  base  for  diversiflc.it Ion 
EU-oli'  ii.i  ■  ad\.»:.tage  may  not  supfxirt  It 
Diversification  i.s  no  guarantee  against 
chronic   unempl..\ment 

(3i  'New  commercial  and  industrial  struc- 
tures Tlii.s  approach  seeks  to  build  a  new 
plant  and  secure  a  tenant   f.r  it 

I  at  This  approach  may  net  a  tenant  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  It  will  be  sutticient 
to  stop  the  decline  In  employment  or  that 
the  new  plant  will  tjecome  the  nucleus  for 
new  economic  growth  M.uiy  communities 
with  new  plants  hnd  that  thev  have  no 
multiplier  effect 

(bi  Local  commu:.:t;rs  and  S'ate  gnups 
may  exhaust  their  tlnan.  i.i!  resources  to 
build  plants 

ici  Uiciil  programs  often  falter  and  f.i:l 
ns  '.'  r  these  f.illings  are 
n;,i'.  l.ick  sutncient  funds  !..r  the 
res.  ur-es  are  drained  by  their 
•■•  .ir.il  .Ls  '.ix  capacity  dwindles 
he  dlstres.s    t'le  more  l:mlte<l  aie 
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me       dis.-,  ,urag.-<l       at 
mc.ige.-neiiH  of  the  results 

i3»    Local    vested    groups    often    resi.«.t    ex- 
pansion  and    tlie    appropriation    ,,f    funds 
pay  for  it 

(4 1  The  p 
the  patterns 
emplo\  rneiit 

l5l    I  ...  al   leadership  Is  ..ftei 
the  major  industry  leaves 

(61    Ne^tle<-t    <.f    distres.sed    urban    commu- 
nities c,,nnict.s  with  Kmpl.iyment  Act  of  1946 
'  .1  1    The  a<  t  prescrit>«»s     maximum  emplov- 
ment     priKluctmn     and    purchasing    jx.wer   ' 
'lerance  >.f  chronic  unemplovment  de- 
this    end       Economic    growth    depend-, 
ufx.n  the  optimum  use  of  our  resources 

(  1  (    Tlie  neiflect  of  distres.sed  communities 
means  the  deterioration  of  m mpower    entrr- 
prerieuria:  .skills  and   experience,    public   and 
■-■<■:  i!   i-.ipital      private  commercial     personal 
:i:,'!   industrial  capital 

•  ■i  I  he  dc'.elopment  of  new  communities 
deni,iiuls  c.  istly  Investments  In  new  facilities 
which  duplicate  existing  ones  We  already 
have  il  tremendous  backlr>g  resulting  from 
the  unfinished  development  of  our  suburbs 
TTie  completion  of  these  communities  should 
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h.ive  a  high  priority  on  our  capital  invest- 
ment 

I  ;i  1  Many  new  or  rapidly  growing  com- 
n. unities  already  have  dlfflculty  in  absorbing 
new  population  The  cost  of  facilities  is 
\ery  high 

1 4  I  The  conservation  and  renewal  of  exist- 
ing c 'mmunltles  through  redevelopment  la 
chi-.iper  and  wiser,  since  much  of  it  involves 
renewal  rather  than  clearance  for  redevelop- 
ment 

(b)  Neglect  of  unemployment  areas  is 
cost  1  y 

( 1 1  Large  scale  unemployment  means  high 
costs  of  poverty  In  the  form  of  costs  of  relief, 
unemployment,  high  rate  of  dependence, 
slums    social  evils,  and  other  problems. 

(2  I  Chronic  distress  means  business  bank- 
ruptcies 

(3  1  Uisuse  brings  deterioration  of  public 
and  private  capital. 

i4i  Low  Income  means  deterioration  of 
P  it)lic  services  for  raising  young  (low  stand- 
,rds  .(  education,  hospitals,  welfare  faclli- 
uebi  This  places  a  burden  on  the  Nation 
as  a  w  h.ile 

(5  I  Unemployment  spreads  pessimism  and 
disaffection 

(6i  Unemploym.ent  depresses  wage  scales 
itener.illy 

H    Kural  areas 

1  Rural  unemployment,  underemploy- 
n.'-nt,    and   low   Income   widely  known. 

Hiere  Is  little  dispute  about  the  prevalence 
of  rural  poverty  and  underemployment. 
.studies  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco- 


nomic Report  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture hlgtilight  these  facts. 

One  of  every  three  conunerclal  farms  in 
this  country  had  in  1954  gross  sales  below 
$2,500.  One  quarter  of  the  farm  families 
bad  an  annual  income  of  $1,000  or  less. 

The  greater  preponderance  of  the  coun- 
ties In  which  unerriployment  is  chronic  and 
In  which  low  standards  of  living  prevail  is 
in  the  Southern  States,  particularly  Ala- 
bama, Arlcansas.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas,  Virginia, 
and  West  Virginia.  Additional  low-Income 
counties  are  to  be  found  In  Florida.  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  New 
Mexico. 

2.  Characteristics  of  rural  distressed  areas. 

a.  These  are  communities  In  which  popu- 
lation increases  have  outrun  local  resources. 

b.  Population  has  Increased  faster  than 
outmlgratlon. 

c.  Nonfarm  Jobs   tend   to   be  limited. 

d.  Farms  are  small  and  underdeveloped 
with  low  capital  investment 

3.  Rural  redevelopmient  program  is  In- 
adequate. 

The  present  program  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  inadequate.  It 
rests  primarily  u{>on  voluntary  cooperation 
and  little  or  no  funds  are  provided  the  areas. 
In  the  period  from  1958-59.  the  budget  pro- 
vided $15  million  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  additional  local  authoriza- 
tions in  the  pilot  counties  or  about  $150,000 
per  county  and  $2  6  million  for  the  special 


services  and  research  activities  by  public 
agricultural  agencies  assisting  the  program. 
No  funds  have  been  provided  for  Industrial 
development. 

4.  Local  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  re- 
move rural  poverty. 

The  National  Planning  Association  de- 
clared that  "to  place  exclusive  emphasis 
on  private  initiative  and  local  Initiative  is 
unrealistic  and  self-defeating.  If  a  century 
t.nd  a  half  of  dependence  on  local  initiative 
has  failed  to  eliminate  America's  low-in- 
come rural  regions.  It  seems  futile  to  depend 
only  upon  such  Initiative  to  solve  the  same 
rural   poverty   problems   still    before   us." 

5.  Rural  redevelopment  requires  outside 
capital  and  experience. 

v    ORG.^NIz.\TIo^:s  which  support  the   legis- 
lation 

American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  Area  Employment 
Expansion  Committee,  National  Farmers 
Union,  the  National  Grange,  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  Southern  State  Munic- 
ipal Leagues  and  Cities,  Conference  of 
Mayors,  Local  Development  Councils,  Local 
Councils  and  Legislatures,  National  Plan- 
ning Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  a 
list  of  the  areas  by  States,  congressional 
districts,  and  names  of  Representatives 
of  such  districts  declared  to  be  areas  of 
substandard  and  persistent  labor  sur- 
plus, as  follows: 
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14      Ji>,s.-ph  W.  Murlln,  Jr..  Hi-|.iii,|i(;,n. 
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John  E.  Fopirty,  DenKxrut 


.1      Roliert  N.  Oiainio,  l)enio(  ral 
I      Kuiilio  O.  Daddario,  Deiiincnit. 
fi     John  H.  Alonagon,  DeniotTat 
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3:^  .Samuel  S.  Strstton,  IVuicKrit. 

3fi  ;  John  Taber,  Repuhliean. 

32  Samuel  B.  Ktratton,  Democrat. 
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3.1  ;  Clarence  E.  Kilbum,  Repuiilicaii 

31  I  Carleton  J.  King,  Republican. 

Milton  W.  Olenn,  RepuMK-aii 


Do. 
James  C.  AucblncloKS,  Repulilican. 
Milton  W.  Ulenn,  Repuhhetiu. 


James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Republican. 
Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Republinin. 
J.  Irving  Wbaliey,  RefHibliciin. 
John  P.  Baylor,  Republican. 
John  U.  Dent,  Democrat. 
Frank  M.  Clark,  Demoerat 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Democrat. 
James  O.  Fulton.  Republican. 
William  8.  Moornead,  Democrat. 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  Republican. 
Elmer  J.  HoUand,  Democrat. 
William  W.  Scranton.  Republican. 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat . 

Herman  T.  Scfaneebeli,  Republican. 
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1.1 '.n  K    liavjn,  H(-piil>lic-<in. 
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Do, 
Walter  ^f.  Mumma,  KrpuMi(-in. 
J.  Irving  \\  iiallcy,  Hcpunlit-in. 
Carrol]  D.  Kearns,  Kcpublir.in 
Frank  .M.  Clark,  Democrat 
Ivor  1).  Ft-nton,  Kepublican. 
FnuK-i.s  F:.  Walter,  Dimocml. 
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I^-on  K.  (Juvin,  Republican. 
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17      Hirmaii    I',  .-^clineelieli,  RepuMicaii 
1»<  ;  J,  Irvin;-  Whalliy,  Kepubliciin. 
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1.1  John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat. 
Pi     John  Ix-.-iinski,  Democrat. 
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IK      William  .'^.  Hrcwrafleld.  Reliublican. 
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2  I  fieorpe  Meader,  Rejiublican. 

1(1  I  Klford  \.  Cederlicrp,  Kepublicim. 

12  '  John  H.  lieunett.  Heimblican. 

2  (iporpr  Meader,  Republican 

7  James  O.  O'Hara.  Demcxrul. 
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The  CHAIRMAN,  fhe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pcnnaylvania  I  Mr 
Flood]  has  expired. 

Mr.     KILBURN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 

yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    fMr.   PintonI. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  let  me  assure  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlefiian  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Flood  : , 
that  I  am  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  ray  district  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion of  Pennsylvania  is  one  that  has 
been  beset  with  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment for  a  long  time.  In  addition  to 
the  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  area  — my 
area — Pottsville,  Shamokin.  Mount  Car- 
mel,  Shenandoah,  Mahanoy  City,  Tama- 
qua.  Minersville,  Girardville.  and  other 
towns  are  in  great  need. 

Ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  number  of  jobs  in  the  anthracite 
mines  has  been  lessening,  and  the  com- 
munities in  my  district  have  fought  a 
valiant  battle  in  trying  to  establish  new 
industries  to  provide  jobs  for  displaced 
miners  and  their  families.  This  battle 
ha.s  been  a  monument  to  the  principle  of 
community  self-help. 

Even  now  people  in  my  district  do  not 
seek  chanty  or  handouts.  We  are  happy 
to  continue  to  shoulder  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  providing  new  footings,  a 
new  base  for  our  economy. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  was  the  one  who 


pioneered  area  assistance  lefi.siatinn 
when  I  introduced  in  the  Hou.sc  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1956.  the  proposals  of  the  former 
Eisenhower  admini.stration  4  days  after 
the  President  m  his  state  of  the  Union 
messatre  recommended  such  assistance 
after  I  had  por.soi^.ally  arranged  various 
group  conferences  at  the  White  House 

We  have  before  us  S  1  as  amended  by 
ovir  Bcinkin^   and  Currency  Committee 

Anotht  r  bill— H  R.  .=i94:i.  th.e  Widnall 
bill — will  be  otTered  as  a  substitute  for 
ttie  committee  bill 

I  wish  to  say  that  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress IS  more  keenly  mtircsifd  in  help- 
ing our  domestic  distressed  arca.s  than 
am  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  former  President 
Eisenhower  in  Ins  state  of  the  Union 
messages,  and  in  economic  reports,  an- 
nounced the  principle  that  there  is  a 
responsibility  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  labor  surplus  in  their  efforts 
to  solve  their  problems  Tliis  is  clear, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  enjoyed  a  period  of  general 
prosperity  since  1952. 

Many  people  have  spoken  at  length 
in  behalf  of  legislation  of  this  kind  at 
this  and  previous  se.ssions  of  Con^'re.ss 

Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
both  m  the  last  and  present  administra- 
tions have  spoken  in  favor  of  legislation 
to   help   areas  of  persistent   unemploy- 


ment    especially    the    so-called   chronic 
areas 

Rep  resent  a  tlve.'^  of  labor,  and  the  chief 
executive  of  the  .State  of  Pennsylvania. 
and  others  have  appealed  for  adequate 
legislation 

I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our 
economic  conditions  In  the  Schuylkill- 
Northumberland  anthracite-producing 
area  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  the  time  and 
(ffoit-s  Riven  by  the  people  of  my  area 
in  trying  to  lielp  themselves 

We  have  witnessed  the  population  of 
my  district  siumk  over  80,000  from  1940 
to'  1960 

We  have  seen  our  major  and  ba^ic 
anlhiacile  ir,du.^ti  y  have  its  annual  ton- 
nage reduced  from  almost  100  milium 
tons  in  1919.  in  World  War  I,  to  around 
20  million  \^n\s  at  the  present  Ume, 

We  have  al.so  seen  the  number  of  mine- 
workers  diminish  from  a  peak  of  179,679 
in  1917  to  le.ss  than  20,000  today. 

Now  the  caiLsos  of  all  these  decrea.ses 
are  well  known  to  those  of  us  from  the 
hard  cor.l  fields  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Qovenunent  it.sclf  knows  full  well  the 
condition  m  which  our  area  finds  itself, 
because,  over  the  years,  since  I  have 
t>een  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
brought  to  the  attenUon  of  our  various 
administrations  the  economic  plight  of 
the  anthracite  Industry  and  the  people 
dependent  upon  it  for  a  livelihood. 

.^s  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  record 
will  di.sclose  this,  I  have  been  successful 


m  having  a  number  of  my  proposals 
enacted  into  law  to  assist  the  anthracite 
industry  and  our  people.  For  example, 
first.  Public  Law  812,  77th  Congress, 
which  established  the  Anthracite  Re- 
.s^aich  Laboratory;  second.  Public  Law 
7:j8,  83d  Congress,  which  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds  to  the 
I3,iieau  of  Mines  to  fight  mine  fires  and 
uhuh  eliminates  the  necessity  of  asking 
for  special  funds  each  year;  the  appro- 
priations for  this  type  of  work  over  the 
past  .several  years  has  saved  over  350 
million  tons  of  coal  from  destruction  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  a  ton. 

I  also  sponsored  Public  Law  162.  84th 
Congress,  which  authorizes  the  Federal 
government  to  appropriate  $8,500,000  to 
match  a  similar  amount  from  the  State 
<if  Peiuisylvania  to  aewater  mines  for 
health  and  safety  purposes,  and  to  con- 
serve one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  natu- 
ral resources — Pennsylvania's  anthracite 
mines. 

While  we  have  been  trying  to  stay  the 
continued  onslaught  of  unemployment 
by  helping  to  stabilize  our  anthracite 
mining  industry,  our  people  and  our 
communities  have  been  doing  a  splendid 
job  in  organizing  in  various  ways,  and 
indeed,  have  succeeded  in  securing  new 
plants  in  .some  communities  and  also  ex- 
panding plants  already  there. 

Our  people  want  to  work,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
them  travel  over  100  miles  each  day  in 
commuting  back  and  forth  to  work. 
Others  are  compelled  to  leave  their 
families  for  the  week  and  return  home  on 
the  weekends. 

Our  people  cannot  undei-stand  why  a 
helping  hand  has  not  been  extended 
them  long  ago  as  has  been  done  by  our 
Government  to  other  segments  of  our 
economy  Neither  can  they  understand 
why  the  Government  itself  permits  the 
terrific  influx  of  residual  oil  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  which  displaced  millions 
and  millions  of  tons  of  coal  each  year. 

We  have  recommended  that  this  ex- 
cessive importation  of  residual  or  waste 
oil  be  curtailed  or  be  placed  on  a  proper 
quota  basis,  and  I  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this.  If  this  was  done  it 
would  help  in  keeping  down  our  unem- 
I'loyment. 

In  addition  to  the  influx  of  foreign 
waste  oil.  we  have  been  hurt  by  the  "big 
and  little  inch  "  pipelines  built  by  the 
Government.  We  had  no  complaint  to 
make  when  these  pipelines  were  built 
becau.se  of  their  necessity  to  aid  in  win- 
ning the  war.  We  did  not  Intend  to  have 
them  later  used  by  private  enterprise  in 
competition  and  injury  to  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

We  objected  strenuously  to  their  being 
.sold  to  the  oil  and  gas  industries  after 
the  war  because  we  knew  it  would  hurt 
our  anthracite  markets.  It  did  hurt  us 
very  severely,  and  the  Government  did 
assist  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in  selling 
the  pipeUnes. 

I  cite  these  several  instances  about  the 
pliglit  or  our  basic  industry,  because  our 
pleas  fell  on  deaf  ears  for  many,  many 
years. 

We  have  in  various  communities  In 
niy  district,  attempted  to  help  ourselves 
and  have  succeeded  in  securing  new 
plants,  but  we  have  reached  the  limit 


and  we  now  look  forward  to  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  for  assistance 
in  the  form  of  loans. 

The  President  is  concerned  about 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and  is 
attempting  to  do  something  about  it. 

According  to  January  ratings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  foui-  additional  labor  market 
areas  in  Pennsylvania  were  classified  as 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  bring- 
ing the  total  to  26. 

The  classification  of  the  areas,  made 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Bureaus  of  Employment  Security. 
showed  9  major  and  17  smaller  areas  in 
the  substantial  labor  market  surplus 
category.  This  represented  the  addition 
of  three  major  and  one  smaller  area 
since  the  November  ratings. 

Of  the  26  areas.  19  are  designated  as 
"areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  la- 
bor surplus."  This  constitutes  an  in- 
crease of  three  in  January  over  the  pre- 
ceding November. 

Since  November,  classification  changes 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  major  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  from  51  to 
76.  The  number  of  smaller  areas  mean- 
while rose  from  123  to  152.  Of  the  total 
number  of  substantial  labor  surplus 
areas  in  the  United  States,  103  are  classi- 
fied as  "areas  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent labor  surplus.  " 

In  January,  the  U.S.  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment again  remained  well  below  the 
Pennsylvania  rate.  The  national  per- 
cent of  labor  force  unemployed  in  Jan- 
uary was  7.7,  and  the  Pennsylvania  per- 
centage was  11.4.  Seasonally  adjusted. 
the  national  rate  was  6.6. 

At  the  present  time  the  unemployment 
figures  for  my  district  in  Pennsylvania 
is  about  26,000.  In  Schuylkill  County 
we  have  16.900  unemployed,  and  in 
Northumberland  County  9,100.  In 
Schuylkill  County  alone  this  means  that 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  is  22.1 
percent,  and  in  Northumberland  13.9 
percent. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  for 
distressed  areas  by  Members  of  both  po- 
litical parties  in  the  84th,  85th,  86th,  and 
the  current  87th  Congress. 

I  urge  and  trust  that  we  will  pass  and 
bring  forth  a  bill  that  can  be  accepted 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President. 

The  anthracite  coal  producing  area  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  chronically  distressed 
area  and  the  people  of  my  district  will 
be  especially  grateful  for  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  IMr.  MOORHEADl, 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  follow 
in  the  well  of  this  House  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  FentonI  and  to  join 
with  them  in  urging  the  passage  of  this 
area  redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  is  legislation  designed  to  take 
care  of  human  needs  in  a  businesslike 
way. 

The  name  of  this  bill,  the  area  rede- 
velopment bill,  should  not  confuse  us. 
We  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  dis- 


tressed areas  as  with  distressed  people 
who  live  in  these  areas. 

The  distress  that  comes  to  people  from 
long-continued  unemployment  is  serious 
whether  the  unemployed  people  live  in  a 
large  city,  a  small  town,  or  in  a  rural 
community.  The  committee  bill  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  is  designed  to  help 
people  wherever  they  may  live  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Even  with- 
out considering  the  rural  areas,  people 
in  more  than  one-half  of  the  50  States 
will  be  benefited  by  the  legLslation. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  bill  is 
to  help  people  but  the  means  it  uses  are 
busines.slike.  This  is  no  dole,  handout, 
or  giveaway  profrram.  It  is  a  program 
to  help  business  create  nev  job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  unemployed. 

Tho.se  who  oppose  this  legislation  say 
that  local  States  and  communities 
should  do  the  job  for  themselves.  One 
of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing  described 
what  a  wonderful  job  the  city  of  Erie 
in  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  doing 
to  attract  industry.  He  neglected  to 
point  out  that  in  November  of  1960,  un- 
employment of  Erie  was  9.4  percent  and 
that  Erie  is  classified  as  an  area  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment. 
The  opponents  of  this  legislation  fail  to 
recognize  that,  although  Pennsylvania 
has  been  doing  a  wonderful  job  of  trj-- 
ing  to  solve  its  problems,  some  49  of  the 
67  counties  in  Pennsylvania  are  classi- 
fied as  distres.sed  areas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  in  Pennsylvania  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  can  go.  We  need  a  partnership  with 
the  Federal  Government  if  we  are  to 
solve  our  problems. 

But  this  is  not  Pennsylvania's  problem 
alone;  it  is  a  national  problem.  Per- 
sistent unemployment,  for  any  of  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  has  arisen  or  can  arise  in 
every  one  of  50  States  and  in  every  one 
of  the  437  congressional  districts.  It 
may  not  have  arisen  in  your  congres- 
sional district  but  who  knows  what  to- 
morrow may  bring.  One  technological 
change  or  invention  may  eliminate  the 
economical  basis  of  your  community. 

The  committee  bill  will  help  p>eople 
who  live  in  cities.  It  will  help  primarily 
through  the  provisions  for  industrial, 
urban  renewal,  economic  planning  as- 
sistance, and  training  and  retraining  of 
workers.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  un- 
employed in  Pennsylvania  are  classified 
as  eitlier  unskilled  or  semiskilled.  Oth- 
ers have  skills  no  longer  in  need.  Train- 
ing and  retraining  will  be  their  salva- 
tion. 

The  committee  bill  will  help  people 
who  live  in  small  towns.  It  will  help  by 
bringing  new  industry  to  towns  and  by 
assisting  them  in  providing  the  public 
facilities  which  industry  may  need.  The 
tax  basis  in  some  of  these  smaller  com- 
munities may  have  become  so  eroded 
that  they  cannot  even  borrow  money  for 
public  facilities.  The  committee  bill 
recognizes  this  situation  and  provides  a 
limited  program  of  grants  in  aid. 

The  committee  bill  will  help  people 
who  live  in  farming  communities  and 
suffer  from  chronic  unemployment.  It 
will  help  farming  communities  to  de- 
velop agricultural  production  in  com- 
bination with  processing — what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  referred  to  as 
"Agribusiness."        "Agribusiness"     may 
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mean  a  combination  of  farming,  forestry 
and  woodwork.  In  another  area  "agri- 
business" may  mean  the  promotion  of 
tourists  and  recreation. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  area  re- 
development bill  Is  national  legislation 
to  help  all  the  people  of  our  Nation 
whether  they  live  in  city,  town,  or  vil- 
lage I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee bill 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  Zandt! 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  :n 
beyinninK  my  statement.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  the  job  they  have  done 
in  p^  rfectin«  and  bringing  to  the  Hou.sc 
floor  for  consideration  at  tlui  time  th':^ 
bill.  S.  1. 

My  interest  in  area  redevelopment  be- 
gan on  June  21.  1954.  when  I  mtioduced 
bills  designed  to  provide  programs  of 
public  facilities  construction  to  stimu- 
late employment  In  areas  havui«  sub- 
stantial surplus  labor  and  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1953  to  authorize 
loans  to  be  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  municipalities  havinj^' 
a  substantial  labor  surplus. 

Since  the  introduction  of  these  bills. 
I  have  jomed  many  of  my  colleagues 
annually  in  sponsoring  similar  k-Ki.sla- 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  have  stn(xl 
in  the  well  of  this  Chamber  frequently 
appealing  for  positive  action  in  allevi- 
ating the  distress  of  unemployment  in 
labor  surplus  areas. 

In  addition  I  have  voted  for  every 
area  redevelopment  l>ill  brought  to  this 
floor  since  the  85th  Congress  and  joined 
advocates  of  the  legislation  in  an  effort 
to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of  S. 
722.  Therefore,  it  is  my  desire  to  em- 
phasize that  I  am  prepared  to  support 
S.  1  when  perfected  and  ready  for  a  vote 
by  thi5  House. 

The  basis  of  my  longtime  uiter&sl  m 
area  redevelopment  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  since  World  War  II — 
with  the  exception  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict— my  congressional  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania comprising  the  counties  of 
Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield  has  been 
plagued  with  chronic  unemployment  due 
to  depressed  conditions  in  the  coal,  rail- 
road, clay  and  related  industries,  such 
as  brickyards,  machine  shops,  and  so 
forth.  Believe  it  or  not,  at  tmies  as 
much  as  18  percent  of  our  total  labor 
force  has  been  unemployed. 

The.se  depressed  conditions  I  hav.- 
mentioned  stem  from  technolc^icil 
changes,  migration  of  industry,  slufuj 
in  demand  from  one  product  to  another, 
as  well  as  foreign  imports  sucli  as  resid- 
ual oil.  which  have  captured  our  east- 
ern seaboard  coal  markets. 

As  a  classic  example.  I  should  like  to 
point  to  my  hometown  of  Altoona.  Pa  , 
which  until  some  years  ago  was  the 
lartje-st  locomotive  repair  center  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  advent  of 
diesel  locomotives,  the  pattern  of  skills 
required  by  locomotive  repairmen  shrank 
considerably,  thus  throwing;  many  rail- 
road mechamcs  and  men  with  related 
skills  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 


When  V'ju  add  this  croup  to  others 
who  lo.st  their  Jobs  due  to  the  decline  in 
coal,  freight,  and  pa.ssent,",T  busme^.s. 
you  w'.ll  underritand  wJ-.y  emplos-ment  .ii 
the  Altoona  Pa  .  railroad  shop^  dr()pp*»d 
from  nearly  15  000  in  1951  to  4  900  a.s 
of  March  1  thi-.  year  nr  a  lo>-^  of  more 
than  10.000  jobs. 

With  respect  to  the  coal  Industry,  it 
.should  be  pointed  out  that  since  1948  In 
the  cential  Penr^.s'. '.vaniu  area  th?  pro- 
duction of  bitummoui  coal  ha.s  btx-n  on 
Uie  decline  with  the  result  that  produc- 
tion has  dropt>ed  from  60  miiiiun  tens  to 
31  million  tons  m  1960.  or  a  lofs  in  pro- 
duction f.f  48  percent  In  manpower  in 
1948  these  mines  enu)Iu\»'d  51  500  miners 
while  in  1960  th»  numb'T  employed  w,is 
approximately  17  500  a  (lecretuse  of  66 
percent  In  other  words.  34.000  roil 
miners  lost  their  jobs 


Mr  FLO<~)D  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieUP 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT      I  yield. 

Mr  FLOOD  If  the  (»entlpman  will, 
I  would  like  him  to  tell  us  how  many  men 
and  women  in  his  district  are  reteiving 
iiirplus  f!X>d.'.? 

Mr  VAN  ZA.VDT  At  the  present  time 
out  of  the  overall  pc.pulation  In  my  con- 
;rre.ssional  district  wc  have  14  percent 
receiving  surplus  commodities.  As  I  say. 
it  is  difficult  t(j  watch  these  people  be- 
cause they  are  mechanics,  they  are  boil- 
ermak^rs  they  arc  upholsterers,  they  are 
carpenters,  they  arc  bricklayers,  and 
tJiey  are  all  unimploycd 

With  the  unemployment  In  the  rail- 
ruid  and  coal  industries  making  up  the 
majority  of  the  unemployed  in  the  two 
labor  market  areas  in  my  congressional 
district,  here  is  the  picture  as  compiled 
by  the  US   Department  of  Labor: 
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.As  these  figures  .show  thf*  un^mpTov- 
nent  problem  in  my  concressinnal  dis- 
trict is  simply  this:  •^jt  of  a  labor  force 
of  nearly  90  000,  some  13.000  are  unfm- 
plo>ed  or  about  14  percent  This  un- 
employment is  not  seasonal  but  chronic, 
as  it  has  plainied  us  sir;ce  the  close  of 
World  War  II  with  the  exception  of  the 
period  of  the  Korean  conflict 

A.S  you  can  ima::ine.  both  of  these  labor 
market  areas  have  been  for  years  clas- 
sified a.?  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemplovment  by  the  v  .^  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Having  lived  with  all  of  this  chronic 
unemplojTnent  for  years,  the  residents 
of  the  central  Pennsylvania  area  know 
th.c  meaning  of  ghost  towns  and  the 
misery  that  follows  in  the  •.vak'^  of  un- 
employment, as  we  VI  ate h  good  Amen- 
an  families  beini;;  forced  to  exist  on 
public  assistance  and  surplus  com- 
modities. 

In  thi.s  connection,  as  of  January  1, 
in  my  three-county  area  there  arc  29.386 
persons  el:t:ible  for  surplus  food  or  nearly 
10  percent  uf  tiie  over.iU  population.  In 
fact,  in  Clearfield  County  nearly  14  per- 
cent of  the  population  are  recipients  of 
surplus  commodities  and  dependent  up<-in 
them  for  necei.s-slties  of  life 

Faced  with  the  unemplovment  prob- 
lem, my  colleagues  many  times  have 
isked  the  question:  "Why  is  it  that  these 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  cannot 
help  themselves''" 

The  answer  is  that  while  some  1.800 
communities  throughout  the  country 
have  active  area  redevelopment  yioups. 
I  can  only  speak  for  my  ov.  n  congres- 
sional district  where  such  groups  have 


been  active  for  years  and  have  enjoyed 
a  measure  of  succcs."!  A."^  a  matter  of 
fact,  every  area  of  unemployment  in  my 
contresslonal  district  ha5  an  industrial 
development  committee  of  some  kind 
and  number  25  In  all. 

While  not  all  of  the  committees  have 
been  succes.sful.  we  can  point  with  pride 
t'^  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  new  jobs 
have  been  created  in  the  central  Penn- 
sylvania area  through  community  efTort 

OuUstandint:  m  the  effort  is  the  city 
of  Altoona.  Pa  .  where  through  the  Al- 
toona Knterprises.  Inc  .  a  subsldiai-y  of 
the  Altoona  Chamber  of  Commerce,  14 
new  industries  have  been  secured,  rep- 
resenting employment  for  4,500  persons 
w'.th  an  Increased  annual  payroll  for 
the  area  exceeding  $18  million. 

The  $1,595,000  contributed  by  Altoona 
rciidenLs  to  finance  this  effort  repre- 
.  ents  contributions  on  the  part  of  a 
cros.s  section  of  Altoona's  population.  In 
addition,  it  i^as  necessary  to  bor row- 
funds  from  the  local  banks  and,  at  this 
moment,  the  Altoona  group  has  ex- 
hausted its  borrowing   capacity. 

Ue.->i(Ies  prai.-.ini;  Altoona,  I  should  like 
uLso  to  commend  other  communities  of 
my  coni^rc  v-sional  di.strict  such  as  Cur- 
weiLsville,  Coalport.  Clearfield.  Du  Buis. 
Tyrone.  Plulii>,sburg.  Miu-taib.burg,  and 
Hout/.dale,  all  of  which  are  also  pulling 
tlieniaeivei  up  by  their  own  bootstraps 

Therefore,  in  my  congressional  district 
these  25  area  redevelopment  groups — 
wliich  liave  Ix'en  instrumental  not  only 
in  attracting  new  industries  to  the  area 
but  by  their  activities  and  faith  in  the 
future  have  created  an  atmosphere  of 
hope  and  conlidence — are  m  need  of  the 
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type  of  Federal  assistance  provided  for 
in  the  bill  before  us. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  Our  experi- 
ence in  Uie  central  Pennsylvania  area 
has  convinced  us  that  we  caiuiot  do  this 
job  alone.  If  we  are  going  to  lick  these 
arc  as  of  depression  stemming  from  ix)ck- 
ets  of  unemployment,  we  desperately 
need  Federal  assistance  in  coordinating 
our  efforts. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  find  It  difBcult  to 
support  S.  1  because  as  my  statement  re- 
veals. I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
great  need  for  this  legislation.  In  ad- 
dition the  program  as  contained  in  S.  1. 
if  written  into  law,  will  provide  a  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  basic  economic 
problems  confronting  areas  of  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment,  such 
as  I  liave  in  the  two  labor  market  areas 
in  my  Congressional  District. 

I  have  studied  the  seven  major  pro- 
visions of  S.  1  and  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee Report  when  It  says  that  such 
provisions  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  play  It?  proper  role  and  meet 
its  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  area 
redevelopment. 

The  provisions  follow: 

First  The  bill  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility for  area  redevelopment  in 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Insure 
that  the  program  will  be  dealt  with  at 
the  Cabinet  level.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Area  Redevelopment  Administrator 
would  be  established  in  the  Department 
to  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  a.sslgn  'jo  him  under  the  bill. 

Second  The  bil  would  authorize  the 
designation  of  areas  of  chronic  imem- 
ploymcnt  and  underemployment.  Such 
designation  would  be  mandatory  for 
some  communities  under  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  but  the  Secre- 
tary would  designate  other  areas  Includ- 
ing rural  places  i.ccording  to  guidelines 
set  forth. 

Third.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  for  industrial 
projects  in  the  designated  areas.  Two 
fund.s  of  $100  miUion  each  would  be 
established  by  appropriation. 

Fourth.  Loans  would  be  available  on 
hberal  teims  for  local  public  facilities 
to  encourage  economic  expansion.  The 
amount  of  $100  million  would  be  author- 
ized for  appropriation  for  these  loans. 

Fifth.  Partial  grants  could  be  made  to 
communities  for  local  public  facilities  if 
these  are  necessai-y  for  the  financing  of 
the  project.  Tlie  amount  of  $75  million 
is  authorized  for  appropriation  for  these 
grants. 

Sixth  The  bill  contains  two  sections 
which  would  vest  additional  authority  in 
the  HHFA  Administrator  in  order  to  as- 
sist redevelopment  areas.  Grants  and 
loans  for  urban  renewal  could  be  made 
without  regard  to  the  predominantly 
residential  requirement  which  must  be 
met  in  most  ca.ses.  Urban  planning 
grant.s  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  would  be  made  available  to  re- 
development areas  without  regard  to  the 
population  limit  otherwise  applicable. 

Seventh.  Upon  a  finding  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  tliat  training  is  needed, 
tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
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Welfare  could  provide  information  and 
financial  assistance  in  connectior>  with 
occupational  retraining  programs.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States 
to  pay  subsistence  payments  up  to  16 
weeks  for  persons  receiving  such  occupa- 
tional training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
will  be  $394  million.  May  I  say  I  hold  no 
brief  for  those  who  quibble  and  employ 
delaying  tactics  over  the  price  tag  of  an 
area  redevelopment  program.  like  a 
few  here  today,  some  provisions  of  the 
bill  may  not  meet  my  approval  and  the 
cost  may  be  a  little  high,  but  sirice  wc 
have  billions  of  dollars  to  pour  into  for- 
eijm  aid,  we  certainly  have  a  moral  obli- 
cation  to  care  for  the  needs  of  America's 
unemployed. 

By  the  facts  that  I  have  given  you,  my 
constituents  without  Federal  aid  have 
given  their  own  money  as  well  a;  their 
time  and  effort  to  combat  this  economic 
problem.  Yes,  some  progress  ha's  been 
made  down  the  long,  hard  road,  but  they 
need  a  helping  hand  to  attain  their 
objective. 

Before  cpncluding  my  statement  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
into  law  in  its  present  form,  tl^ie  two 
labor  market  areas  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district— both  of  which  have 
been  classified  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial  ard  per- 
sistent unemployment — will  meet  the 
criteria  for  mandatory  designation  as 
redevelopment  areas. 

In  plain  words  this  means  that  the 
area  redevelopment  groups  in  my  three- 
county  area  will  enjoy  Federal  assist- 
ance in  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  basic 
economic  problMns  representing  the 
causes  of  the  chronic  unemployment. 

I  think  it  should  be  understood  that 
enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  cause  the 
Government  to  provide  jobs  immediately 
for  the  unemployed  through  the  con- 
struction of  plants  and  a.ssignment  of 
Government  contracts. 

To  the  contrary,  it  may  be  months 
before  many  of  these  areas  will  solve 
their  unemployment  problem  since  this 
bill  if  written  into  law  simply  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  rely  on  local 
initiative  and  the  efforts  of  private  en- 
terprise by  furnishing  them  technical  as- 
sistance and  guidance  together  with 
financial  aid,  primarily  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  implement  local  community  re- 
development programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  repi-esents 
two  chronically  depressed  area^  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  unemployment  at  14  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force,  it  is  my 
sincere  desire  that  S.  1  be  approved 
promptly  and  that  a  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  and  House  bills  be  agreed 
to  so  that  the  legislation  may  be  sent 
to  the  White  House  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilbert!. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  of  the  bill 
before  us  which  would  provide  Federal 


aid  to  distressed  areas.  In  fact,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  covering  such  aid  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  for  I  have  long  recog- 
nized the  dire  need  for  such  assistance. 

As  a  member  of  subcommittee  2  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
which  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
bill,  I  heard  the  many  witnesses  who 
testified  before  us.  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  representatives  of  unions,  mu- 
nicipal associations.  Governors,  mayors, 
and  other  city  ofRcials  were  among  those 
we  heard.  All  pleaded  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  and  proved  its  urgency 
and  necessity.  I  wish  to  stress  that 
every  elected  official,  whether  city  or 
State,  who  came  before  us,  urged  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

President  Kennedy  has  stressed  that 
our  economy  is  in  trouble.  We  have  had 
7  years  of  diminished  economic  growth, 
3'2  years  of  slack,  and  7  months  of  re- 
cession. In  these  days  of  crises,  we  can- 
not permit  further  deterioration  in  our 
economy;  we  must  take  positive  and 
elective  steps  to  stimulate  the  economy 
and  pave  the  way  for  Its  full  capacity 
performance:  we  must  aim  for  the 
highest  possible  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Five  and  a  half  million  unemployed 
workers  live  in  the  103  designated  dis- 
tressed areas.  The  bill  before  us  which 
provides  for  area  redevelopment  would 
be  a  big  step  forward  in  combating  the 
unemployment  problem  on  an  intelligent 
basis  and  in  helping  the  country  gen- 
erally by  stimulating  our  economy.  In 
New  York  State  there  are  numerous 
areas  which  are  in  trouble  and  which 
are  in  desperate  need  of  the  assistance 
this  legislation  would  give  them. 

Due  to  natural  exhaustion  of  coal  and 
other  natural  reserves,  mechanization  of 
facilities,  automation,  competition,  and 
technological  changes,  industrial  reha- 
bilitation of  numerous  areas  is  necessary 
if  those  communities  are  to  survive. 
Many  have  tried  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems; the  community  has  worked,  civic 
leaders  have  tried  to  attract  new  indus- 
tries, money  has  been  borrowed,  the  peo- 
ple have  made  great  personal  sacrifices, 
but  the  forces  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition are  so  strong  and  varied,  they 
require  comprehensive  measures,  and 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
is  imperative.  No  commimity  can  win 
the  battle  without  Federal  help.  Let  us 
also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  long- 
range  view  is  necessary,  for  a  commimity 
which  Is  booming  today  may,  because 
of  automation  or  a  new  scientific  devel- 
opment, find  itself  hi  the  depressed 
areas  class  tomorrow.  Sensible,  work- 
able plans  must  be  laid  now  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  economic  distress  to  the 
fullest  degree  possible. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  help  provided 
by  this  bill  as  a  transfusion  into  the  life 
stream  of  the  economy  of  those  com- 
munities now  suffering  from  the  blight 
of  economic  depression  and  as  a  ray  of 
hope  into  the  lives  of  the  imemployed 
who  are  now  suffering  hardships. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  the  pirating 
of  industry  from  one  community  to  an- 
other.    The  committee,  mindful  of  the 
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dangers  which  might  lie  in  this  type  of 
program,  included  the  strongest,  pos- 
sible antipirating  provisions  in  the  bill 
If  there  is  any  language  providing 
stronger  protection,  I  am  certain  that 
we  would  be  happy  to  adopt  that  type 
of  amendment. 

Many  of  my  constituents  are  of 
Puerto  Rican  background;  I  am  happy 
that  the  bill  before  us  would  help  Puerto 
Rico,  as  it  meets  the  bill's  requirements 
as  to  depressed  industrial  areas  Much 
progress  is  being  made  in  Pvurto  Rico 
and  I  should  like  the  people  there  to  be 
encouraged  m  their  efforts  to  improve 
their  Commonwealth  as  well  as  then- 
standards  of  living. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee 
worketl  conscientiously  and  judiciously 
to  bring  out  a  good,  workable  bill,  and 
every  effort  was  made  by  him  to  do  his 
t)est  for  all  concerned.  He  treated  all 
who  appeared  before  him  with  fairne.ss 
and  interest  He  is  to  be  comrilimented 
upon  the  fine  results  he  ha=;  arcom- 
phshed 

I  strongly  urge  passaKC  of  this  im- 
portant bill 

PEor.R^L      Aid     to      Disti»e-ssh>      -Vnt  •■>      F \<  r 
Sheet    1 

VII         PROMPT      ACHON      ON      ARt\      tltVtlA  il' M  ►    .  7 
SC'l'GHT    BY    KENNEDY    ADM  IN  WTRATION 

After  reviewing  the  postelection  tasic 
forte  study  on  area  rcdcveli'Prnet.t  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  cjncluded  thi'  Heprc'-ifd  nrei 
problems  deserve  the  most  lm[>rt;int  d-imes- 
tlc  priontv 

.As  President.  I  w.U  direct  .ill  a^rticles 
o  Oovernment  to  give  priori';,  in  .»11  reg- 
ular programs,  to  the  needs  i-:  depressed 
areas  This  include*  •  •  •  the  agencies 
concerned  with  transportation,  with  n.»o<l 
control,  with  urban  renewal,  with  conserva- 
tion  •     (Senator  Kennedy,  Oc'ober  l>8    1960  i 

In  his  stite  of  the  Union  iiddres.-s  Pr^'sident 
Kennedy  stre-wed  that  our  economy  is  m 
trouble  He  based  this  on  thf-  7  years  o! 
diminished  economic  growth,  i'  .  year»  o! 
slack,  and  7  months  of  recerisiun  which  Vv» 
have  been  experiencing  Ainon>;  t'.'.c  nie.is- 
ures  to  be  proposed  to  remedy  the  situation 
w.-is  to  redevelop  distressed  nreas.  pointing 
out  that  large  numbers  of  the  5'..  million 
unemployed  workers  live  In  the  103  de-^ig- 
nnted  distressed  areas. 

.4     Administration  recomnirndiitiow 

1  Provide  a  workable  program  '..  ,illevliU> 
distress  and  meet  the  immediate  subalstenct- 
needs  of  the  people  and  to  stimulate  su.->- 
talned  economic  growth,  so  that  the  people 
who  live  in  these  distressed  area.s  mav  sh.uf 
in  our  Nation's  expansion,   Includini,!; 

lai  technical  assistance  to  eimble  local 
communities  to  plan  their  economic  growth 
and  development  intelligently 

1  bi  participating  loans  to  assist  when  con- 
ventional lending  facilities  are  unavailable 
to  the  area, 

(CI  modernized  public  facilities  to  en- 
courage Industry; 

(d)  facilities  and  opportunities  for  train- 
ing and   retraining  the  labor   force 

2  Place  the  depreased  areai  program  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  wuukl 
be  responsible  for  coordinating  aspects  of 
the  program  Involving  other  Government 
agencies  and  departments. 

3  Provide  flexibility  In  the  program  so  us 
to  benefit  <irban  and  rural  areas  all  He  and 
to  function  In  regions  of  economic  di3tres.s 
which  Includes  parts  of  two  or  more  States 

B     The  need  for  immediate  action 
Problems    of    distressed    areas    are    accen- 
tuated with  rising  unemployment  and  pres- 
ent inadequate  economic  growth. 


Unempl  lynient  o\er  a  long  period  ha.s  .» 
destr\ictive  eiTect  on  the  lives  of  people  «I- 
fected    and   on    the  entire  community 

The  potential  of  our  economy  is  con.'^tantly 
expanding  but  the  failure  to  use  our  lull 
capacity  is  the  urgent  economic  problem 
of  our  d.i> 

The  perfi  rin.mce  of  our  economy  is  fir 
below  Its  full  capacity  Labor  force  l.s  ris- 
ing 1  5  percent  yearly;  .lUtput  per  m-in-hour 
is  rising  2  ptrcent  yearly  due  to  better 
planus,  equipment  m.Klern  teclUK-logy  im- 
pr(3,pd  hum.in  skills 

This  manpi>wer  and  prv.)du(  livit  v  iilone  is 
b.usis  !  >r  a  potrn'irtl  unnui'l  growth  r.it«?  of 
U  3  percent  but  this  would  still  fall  short 
of  tf-.e  rate  necesKarv  11  we  are  tu  meet  our 
challenges  at  home  and  abroad 

The  deterioration  in  our  economy  over  the 
pitst  7  years  makes  It  Imperative  lliaf  wc 
take  immodl.i'e  step*  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
oniv  to  rev-rs"  the  trend  and  to  achieve  » 
high  rate  if  ••oninu--  growth  Area  rede- 
ve.ipment  ic^;:  l,-.' 1' )n  .,  ine  of  se ,  er;d  such 
action.s 

A.-,  >t  J.iiM.iry  1961  the  iintlonal  unem- 
ployment rite  WIS  7  7  percent  of  the  labor 
f  >rce  S€\rnteen  major  distressed  arei-s  in 
'he  N<tlon  have  nn  unemployment  rule 
thref-hfths  higher  than  the  intliMial  averngr 
The  number  of  distressed  areas  has  risen 
since  President  El<.enhower  vetoed  liie  19C0 
Are.i  Redevelopment  bill  In  March  1961 
101  of  the  Nations  l.So  major  mdiu-trlal 
areas  had  6  percent  or  more  unemplfved. 
18*  'n^aller  rtrea.H  nlfo  hnd  unemployment  of 
6  percent  or  more. 

C.  Senate  action 
By  A  63  27  vote  on  March  lf>  1961,  the 
Senile  approved  an  amended  version  of 
S.  1  which  conforms  In  most  respects  to 
the  administration's  Mil.  H  R  4569  It  au- 
thorizes a  |i394  mllMon  pr'>«r  ni  of  loii'is  and 
grants  to  help  rebablHUite  the  lOr?  indtis- 
trlal  and  numerous  rural  are..  design-Jted 
as  chronically  depressed  areas 

Senate  debate  centered  on  coiitrol  of  the 
program,  meihixl  of  financing,  and  the 
,»:noiinr  of  expenditures.  Senator  Dooiilas 
Dcmocrir.  of  Illinois,  sponsor  of  the  •Senate 
bill,  origin 'lly  wanted  a  new  ind'-pendent 
agency  ut  administer  the  priHtrrani.  but 
yieldefl  to  admlnistr:ttion  wishes  that  it  be 
placed  m   the  Commerce  Dep.iriment 

tXiuci.AS'  plan  to  finance  the  program 
through  Treasury  borrowing  instead  of  re- 
quiring .mnual  congressional  appropriations 
survived   on   a    49  45   roll   call   vote 

.\ttempt,s  to  scale  down  the  .<;ize  of  the 
program  were  defeated  as  wrs  Dtrkstn  s 
substitute  hill  pr'iMding  only  a  $180  million 
prf>gram  Under  the  Senate  version  the 
program  would  expire  June  30,  1965,  unless 
renewed  by  Congress 

D    /^>U1<'  Bfi'tkuig  and  Currency  Committee 
action 

During  '2  weeks  :)f  hearings  on  the  «d- 
nunistrations  bill  iHR  45«9»,  testimony 
supporting  the  measure  was  presented  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Cummerce  L.ibor  and  Agri- 
culture The  bill  w.i.i  .ilso  supp«'rt«>tl  by  wit- 
nesses representing  the  AFL-  CIO.  United 
Mine  Worker?  National  Farmer.i  Union 
American  Municipal  .A.s.sf>ctatlon.  U -S  Con- 
ference iif  M  v>  irs  Old  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cixiperatlve  A.ssociatlon, 

Representatives  of  the  U  S  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  NAM  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  bill 

The  committee  substituted  tlie  langu,iK''' 
of  the  Hou.se  bill  for  the  provl.sious  of  s  1 
and  reported  the  amended  bill  on  Mari  h  22 
15*61  I  For  detailed  provisions  see  H  Rept 
186  \ 
E     .\ta;or    proi  iiio'is   of    S     I     i //     Rept     1S6 1 

1  Authorizes  $394  million  in  Federal  loans 
and  grants  for  redevelopment  of  econom- 
ically  depressed    industrial   and   rural   areas. 


2  Est.ibll.shes  J  .soji.ira'e  HOC  million  re- 
volving loan  funds  financed  by  regular  con- 
gre^sll■ln:ll   appr^  iprl.it  I-  ms 

(a)  Urban  redevelopment  loans,  and  (bi 
rur.il  redrviiopiufui  loans  may  be  used  for 
industrial  and  commercial  prnJectB.  includ- 
iv.^  cMiLstructi'iii  of  new  plants,  rehsblllta- 
tlon  and  Improvement  of  existing  buildings, 
and  In  certain  ca<^e.s  for  the  purchase  o( 
machinery  and  e<iuiprnent.  may  be  mr.de 
for  a  [)eriod  of  up  to  25  years  and  cover  up 
to  65  percent  of  the  co.st  c.f  the  project,  a 
niinimum  of  10  percent  must  be  met  by 
State  funds  and  5  percent  mu.st  be  provided 
by  prUate  lending  facilities  The  Interest 
rate  is  based  on  the  a*,  erage  current  yield  oi 
out'tandtig  Tre<i«ury  bonds  of  comparable 
maturity  plus  one-h;.lf  of  1  percent  t  <  cover 
overhead  cost 

(CI  Public  facility  loans  may  be  used  for 
Cvuuitruriton  n-id  inipi  >veiiiciit  of  public  !.»- 
clUtie'*  wlthm  re*levrl..pment  area  may  be 
m'>tl.-  f<'r  e  p"Mod  up  to  40  years  and  c  ner 
100  p^r  erit    or    the   to'al   cost   i.>f   the   project 

3,  Antl'.>rii^  $75  million  In  Federal  grants 
for  piihUr  Iiirlllty  expansion  In  areas  where 
It  Is  not  practical  to  use  the  loan  pri»gram 
rtefcrlbed  In  2-c  above  All  loans  and  grants 
listed  are  Contltigent  nu  approval  >  '.  a  J.'cal 
ec.momlc  development    program 

4  Authorizes  annual  approprl.it io|,  of  *4 'i 
million  f  'r  sub-lstence  pavment.s  for  uiu'm- 
plovert  workers  who  are  t.ikmg  part  in  an 
rtt|f  tiorirrd  troning  program  and  $10  million 
•  nitu-tUy  for  retraining  subsistence  pay- 
nieiits 

5  M.ik<*s  permunejit  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Bu*Uie«is  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  local  deve!'  pment  corporations 

6  Permit'  redevelopment  areis  to  particl- 
pnte  more  fully  m  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gr.tin  by  nmendlng  the  Housing  Act  to  permit 
urhin  p'apiiing  grants  tn  t>e  made  directly 
to  ritie<«  unci  countfs  m  redevelopment  area? 
without   tlme-coniuming  delay.-! 

7  Auihorl;!»*s  annual  appropriation  of  up 
Ki  $4  5  million  for  technical  u.HslsUince  for 
studies  j»s  to  how  redevelopment  programs 
mav  be  be«;t  u'lllred 

8  ContaUni  an  'antipirating"  section  to 
forbid  the  u?e  of  funds  lo  assist  buslnesse.s 
In  relocating  totally  or  partially  from  one 
;>r'   .  '  )    mo'  'ler 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chiiiimaii  I  nvuf 
tha'  tlio  romrniuce  do  now  rise 

The  motion  -Aas  atire*^!  to 

Ac^ordini'lv  the  Committee  io.se :  aiul 
the  Speaker  havirv,'  re.sumed  the  chair, 
M:  {'.or  .s  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  Hnu,se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee 
liiwiii';  had  and'  i  ronsideration  the  bill 
iS  1'  to  t-tahh.sh  an  effective  program 
to  all'-viHte  conditions  of  .substantial  and 
per.si.sfcnl  uiu'mployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tre.s.srd  aifa,*-  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon 


(lENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  all  Members 
sp«>akint;  today  in  Committee  may  have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneou^ 
matter 

Ilie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kenlleman  from 
Tfxa.s'' 

There  was  no  objection 


TEXTILE  PROBLEMS   IN  THE 
SOUTH 
The  SPEAKER     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  South 
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Carolina  [Mr.  HbuphillI  is  recognlied 

for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objiictlon. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
again  this  week  as  I  have  so  many  times 
in  the  past  to  talk  about  the  textile 
problems  in  my  area.  I  call  attentiorf 
to  the  fact  that  the  import  of  textiles 
continues  to  rise.  That  being  the  CAse, 
Mr  Speaker,  the  unemployment  which 
has  threatened  this  country's  very  econ- 
omy Is  beiiiR  increased  day  by  day  and 
week  by  week. 

Now.  some  of  this  unemployment  is  in 
the  category  of  those  people  who  lose 
U\cir  jobs  absolutely  or  who  lose  their 
jobs  to  such  an  extent  that  their  own 
ability  to  take  care  of  the  budgetary 
items  necessary  In  their  lives  is  de- 
stroyed for  at  least  a  period  of  6  months 
to  1  year. 

In  addition  to  tliose  who  are  laid  off 
fur  considerable  periods  of  time  or  those 
who  lose  Uieir  jobs  entirely  we  have  a 
categoi-y  of  people  who  now  have  the 
misfortujic  of  beir^  on  what  is  known 
as  sliort  time.  "Short  time"  means  that 
Uie  usual  46-.  44-.  or  40-hour  week  has 
now  been  reduced  because  of  the  tex- 
tile unport  situation  and  the  economic 
situation  in  the  textile  industry  which 
Ls  a  direct  result  of  it,  and  those  people 
are  now  unable  to  make  the  weekly  pay- 
ments for  such  vital  things  to  Americana 
as  homos  they  want  to  own,  the  auto- 
mobile, which  has  become  a  symbol  of 
American  civilization  and  American 
prosperity,  Uic  wasliing  machine  and 
the  other  things  in  the  household  ap- 
pliance field  which  wc  in  America  have 
come  to  expect  as  a  part  of  the  comfort. 
part  of  the  high  standard  of  living  and 
which  we  have  been  bringing  In  to  the 
good  ladies  of  America;  tliose  employed 
in  the  textile  plants  and  whose  living  Is 
dependent  upon  that  emploimient. 

Cotton  cloth  imports,  which  totaled 
454,890.000  square  yards,  increased  89 
percent  in  1960  over  the  1959  total  of 
240.371.000  square  yeards.  Cotton  yam 
imports  now  toUling  15,141,000  pounds 
were  997  times  greater  than  they  were 
in  1959  and  a  fanta.<;Uc  1,713  times  great- 
er than  in  1958.  If  there  are  Imports  of 
cotton  yams  of  such  percentages  as 
1,700.  when  we  import  the  yams  we  ex- 
port the  jobs.  When  we  export  the  Jobs 
we  export  the  prosperity  of  America. 
When  we  export  the  jobs  we  export  a 
part  of  an  industry  which  has  been  fre- 
quently declared  and  correctly  identi- 
fied as  a  major  part  of  our  national  de- 
fen.se  efTort. 

No  industry  in  this  country  can  sur- 
vive with  imports  of  such  volume  and 
such  increasing  volume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
have  here  a  clipping  frron  a  newspaper 
quoting  Secretary  Hodges.  Here  is  what 
this  article  says: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges, 
himself  a  former  textile  executlTe,  goes  ao 
far  as  to  say:   "Our  Oovernment  Is  actually 


destroying  a  basic  Industry  essential  to  our 
economy  and  our  national  defense." 

We  have  before  us  at  this  time  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  not  only  about 
the  foreign  markets  which  we  have  ap- 
parently lost  or  given  away  or  legislated 
away,  but  other  related  problems. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  gentleman  is 
again  bringing  this  very  important  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
The  reference  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  to  our  textile  industry  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  defense  situation  brings  tx>  my 
mind  a  recent  statement  that  was  made 
by  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stevens 
who  is  head  of  one  of  the  larger  t-jxtile 
concerns  of  the  Nation,  when  he  pointed 
out  that  it  was  his  firm  conviction  after 
years  of  experience  in  the  Crovernment 
as  well  as  in  the  textile  industry,  that 
today  the  American  textile  industry 
would  not  be  adequate  to  meet  the  de- 
fense needs  in  the  event  we  should  be 
called  upon  to  supply  a  fighting  Military 
Establishment. 

I  am  sure  that  this  fact  is  something 
that  we  should  all  be  concerned  about. 
It  would  seem  to  warrant  the  invocation 
of  the  provisions  of  section  8  ol;  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  since  our  na- 
tional security  is  unquestionably  in  jeop- 
ardy by  reason  of  the  deterioration  of 
our  textile  situation,  primarily  because 
of  excessive  imports. 

Mr.  HEMPHIIJ^.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  continuing  and  mag- 
nificent interest.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing among  ourselves,  particularly  tlie 
gentleman  from  North  Cai-olina  IMr. 
WHITENER  1  and  I.  the  dual  problem 
which  we  have  in  getting  rid  of  ouj-  sur- 
plus cotton  on  the  one  hand  and  being 
able  to  export  the  product  of  our  mills  on 
the  other.  I  have  been  amazed  to  find 
that  in  the  early  part  of  1960,  while  we 
have  been  exp>orting  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton,  the  imports  from  those  bales 
of  cotton  which  we  have  been  exporting 
have  now  returned  to  us  in  increasing 
volume  in  the  form  of  either  fabric  or 
yarn.  When  they  do  return  to  uii,  this 
cotton  on  which  we  paid  a  subsidy  when 
it  was  shipped  overseas  returns  to  us  in 
the  form  of  yarn  or  finished  goods  based 
on  production  not  only  at  an  overhead 
cost  far  less  than  American  industry  with 
its  concern  for  the  American  worker  has 
experienced,  but  from  areas  wheie  the 
wage  scale  is  so  low  that  the  compc  tition 
of  American  industry  may  be  aptly  char- 
acterized this  way :  They  are  able  to  put 
the  cloth  on  the  market  here  cheaper 
than  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  sell 
it  to  the  bn^er  in  New  York  or  than  it 
can  leave  the  mill,  leaving  no  room  for 
profit  for  either  the  broker  or  the  person 
who  puts  the  fabric  into  the  finished 
garment,  or  anyone  else  who  ordinarUy 
would  expect  from  this  great  industry 
the  sustenance  he  or  she  has  previously 
received. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from.  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  that  some  of  our  abundant 
cotton  supply  is  being  exported  and  re- 
turned to  us  in  the  form  of  textile  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  foreign  lands. 
Tliat  brings  to  my  mind  another  phase 
of  this  problem  which  many  of  our 
friends  from  cotton-producing  areas  ap- 
parently are  overlooking.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  this  product,  the  yarn, 
the  fabric,  the  finished  apparel,  which 
we  are  finding  coming  in  from  foreign 
countries,  is  not  manufactured  out  of 
American  cotton.  Recently  I  was  told 
by  a  reliable  informant  that  the  equiva- 
lent of  600,000  bales  of  cotton  came  back 
into  our  country  during  I960  in  the  form 
of  finished  fabric  and  wearing  apparel, 
and,  as  I  remember  it,  that  only  one  out 
of  seven  of  that  bale  equivalent  was 
processed  from  raw  cotton  raised  in 
America.  Some  of  the  cotton  was  raised 
in  Red  China  and  some  raised  in  other 
cotton-producing  areas.  So  we  are  do- 
ing the  farmer  of  our  country  a  great 
disservice  as  long  as  we  permit  the  al- 
most unlimited  inflow  of  these  yams, 
threads,  fabrics  and  unfinished  wearing 
apparel  as  we  are  doing  today. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  something 
which  might  well  be  considered  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  Public  Law 
480  or  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  this  Congress  is  con- 
cerned with  this  problem. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  might  say,  to 
emphasize  the  correctness  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  that  in  1952  we  ex- 
ported about  700.000  bales  of  cotton.  In 
I960  we  exported  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  500,000  bales.  While  our  exports 
of  raw  cotton  have  decreased,  at  the 
same  time  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
in  terms  of  bales  have  increased.  There- 
fore it  only  stands  to  reason  that  the 
cotton  that  is  coming  back  is  cotton 
which  comes  from  many  other  countries. 

I  daresay  if  the  gentleman  were  to 
visit  the  Sudan  and  some  other  areas  of 
the  world  he  would  find  that  cotton  is 
being  grown  there  using  our  technology 
and  many  of  the  methods  which  we 
have  furnished,  which  eventually  comes 
back  to  haunt  us  upon  the  import  scene. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Of  course,  the  gentleman  well  knows 
that  we  have  a  policy  in  which  we  re- 
quire a  certificate  of  origin  from  certain 
countries  stating  the  origin  of  the  mer- 
chandise to  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
getting  merchandise  from  behind  the 
Iron  or  the  Bamboo  Ciirtain;  yet  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  now  require  those 
certificates  of  origin  we  have  a  problem 
because  the  textile  experts  inform  me 
that  on  many  occasions  you  cannot  tell 
the  origin  once  the  processing  has  either 
proceeded  to  the  bleaching  stage  or  In 
many  Instances  to  a  stage  even  less  tech- 
nical than  the  bleaching  stage. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  that  connection  It 
was  recently  called  to  my  attention  that 
some  of  the  markings  on  some  of  the 
less  exp>erLsive  fabrics  which  are  coming 
in  in  cMnpetition  with  some  of  our  tex- 
tile goods,  that  is.  the  fabric  and  finished 
products  such  as  wiping  cloths  and  such 
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as  that,  have  been  marked  in  these  for- 
eign countries — particularly  the  Hong 
Kong  production — but  they  have  been 
marked  with  fugitive  dyes  so  that  the 
minute  a  product  hits  the  water  that  dye 
with  the  marking  showing  that  the  prod- 
uct came  from  Hong  Kong  vanishes  Into 
the  water.  I  bellcfve  that  somethini? 
should  be  done  on  the  Federal  level  to 
identify  these  products.  Unless  we  do 
so.  I  am  afraid  that  what  happened  in 
the  gentleman's  State  and  what  has  been 
threatened  in  the  general  assembly  and 
in  other  States  might  bring  about  more 
confusion  in  this  country.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  an  act  that  was  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
requiring  that  a  plate  or  a  plaque  or 
something  be  shown  In  the  presence  of 
any  impoited  textile  products  in  South 
Carolina.  You  remember  that  the  State 
Department  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  complained  about 
that.  Unless  we  do  something  on  the 
Federal  level,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  ^o- 
ing  to  get  a  great  deal  of  chaos  out  of 
the  divr^rgent  views  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed through  State  swjtion — and  in 
many  cases  abortive  State  action. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  One  of  the  thinp.s 
that  has  been  so  significant  in  the  trend 
in  the  textile  industry  is  the  ability  of 
our  foreign  competition  to  zero  in  on  a 
target  of  some  segment  of  the  industry 
and  completely  destroy  that  particular 
segment  of  the  textile  industry  My 
friends  from  New  England  who  havt- 
talked  to  me  about  it  have  told  me  that 
the  gingham  industry  has  been  de- 
stroyed. I  am  well  aware  of  that  per- 
sonally because  a  mill  in  my  own  district. 
which  was  in  business  for  many  year.s. 
has  been  closed  up  and  it  will  not  re- 
open and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
mill  reopening.  These  are  fine  Amer- 
ican jobs  that  have  gone  out  the  window 
The  velveteen  Industry  has  sufTpr'»d  like- 
wise We  found  that  the  bicycle  indu.s- 
try  suffered  so  much — I  believe  the  Pres- 
ident raised  the  tariff  rate  from  7'j 
percent  to  15  percent  and  from  15  per- 
cent to  22 '2  percent  not  too  long  ago. 
But  that  does  not  answer  our  problem 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  have  heard  it  said 
and  I  know  it  is  erroneous,  that  certain 
people  in  the  textile  industry  are  cryuvj; 
"wolf"  when  no  wolf  is  at  the  door.  Com- 
ing from,  perhaps,  the  greatest  textile 
manufacturing  district  in  America,  I 
think  I  know  something  about  the  indus- 
try and  what  it  is  faced  with  today. 

In  the  first  place,  today  the  produc- 
tion per  man-hour  in  the  textile  industry 
is  60  percent  greater  than  it  was  10  years 
ago.  That  is  a  tribute  to  the  efRciency 
not  only  of  management  but  of  labor  in 
those  plants.  I  know  from  my  own  ob- 
servation that  these  excessive  workloads 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  people 
in  our  domestic  textile  industry  have 
been  in  most  cases  willingly  accepted  by 
the  people  who  earn  their  living  at  the 
textile  machines  because  they  are  aware 
of  the  competitive  situation  which  is 
breaking  the  back  of  the  textile  industry, 
and  they  are  willing  to  try  to  do  their 
bit     But  there  \a  a  limit  to  the  ability  of 


a   human   being   to   continue    to   accept 
additional  physical  labtir 

We  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
our  people  over  the  a^e  of  50  are  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  accelerated 
production  That  gives  k'leat  concern 
to  many  of  as. 

I  think  It  cannot  bo  controverted  that 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  mdu.stry  in 
America  today  on  the  basis  of  cold  facts 
ami  statistics  is  the  te.xtiie  industry 
So  we  have  bet-n  pvi-^ht'd  about  as  far 
as  our  qreat  Industry  can  go. 

There  is  another  pha.se  of  this  which 
I  think  people  not  from  a  textile  area 
should  understand,  and  thai  is  that 
prices  of  textile  products  today  are  still 
at  the  level  of  10  years  ai;o.  and  m  some 
cases  lower.  I  know  of  no  other  com- 
modity in  this  country  which  can  .say 
that  We  used  to  say  that  a  certain  soft 
drink  and  a  nickel  were  the  only  things 
still  worth  a  nickel.  We  can  say  today 
that  a  nickel's  woith  of  textile  fabrics 
10  years  ai,'o  is  wnith  piihajis  4  ci  nts 
today.  This  is  a  problem  which  I  am 
hoping  that  others  from  aieas  perhaps 
not  a.s  directlv  concerned  as  those  of 
the  pentleman  from  South  Carolina 
'Mr  HEMrniM. !  and  myself,  will  join 
hands  with  us  in  the  interest  not  only 
of  our  national  .security  but  also  In  the 
interest  of  preserving  the  jobs  of  people 
This  very  day  we  are  hes"  drbat  11^  on 
tlu"  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  to  provide  an  artificial  stimu- 
lation for  additional  jobs  through  Fed- 
eral loans  and  Federal  assistance  It 
seems  to  me  we  should  be  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  preservation  of  an  in- 
dustry which  today  employs  900  000 
people.  One-rjuarter  of  those  <>00  000 
{people  are  located  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  from  whence  I  come 

I  commend  at;ain  my  distinguished 
and  lonRtime  friend  for  his  presentmc 
this  important  matter  to  us  today,  and 
as.sure  him  that  I  am  verv  much  plea.sed 
that  he  is  doing  it  and  will  be  ritiht  by 
his  side  constantly  as  we  ficht  for  the 
jobs  of  hundreds  of  tiiousands  of  pefiple 
in  thi.s  country,  jobs  with  a  fair  work- 
load, jobs  with  a  compensat'  rv  salary, 
because  we  know  that  the  textile  indus- 
try wage  scale  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
avera'c  of  other  manufactui  inij  indus- 
tries. 

So  this  is  a  cause  which  should  ap- 
peal to  all  good  Americans  I  hope  that 
as  a  result  of  the  many  thmj's  that  are 
going  on  now  here  In  the  Conare.ss  and 
in  our  relationship  with  the  Executive 
Department,  thincs  in  which  liie  eenlle- 
man  from  South  Carolina  is  playing 
siich  an  imfxirtant  role  will  come  to 
fruition  in  the  near  future  and  our  Kieat 
industry  known  as  textiles  will  not  be 
wiped  from  the  face  of  this  continent 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  constant  and  con- 
sistent support  In  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  900.000  people  in  the 
textile  industry  involved.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  there  are  I  think  1,100,000 
jobs,  approximately,  in  the  apparel  in- 
dustry which  is  the  l>est  ciistomer  of  the 
textile  industry,  and  that  the  total  pay- 
roll amounts  to  about  $7  million  an- 
nually; and  that  is  a  payroll  that  we 
are  reducing  by  these  imports,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  serious  thing. 


Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distiiuuu'-hed  ^;entleman  from  South 
Carolina  for  cominu  to  the  rescue  of  not 
only  one  of  the  Souths  ^reat  industries 
but  one  of  the  Nation  s  Kreat  industries. 
The  pentUman  will  recall  that  when  the 
Japane-^e  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  they 
were  kicked  out  of  the  general  agreement 
on  trades  and  tariffs  and  were  kept  out 
of  that  at^reemrnt  until  1955  when 
tluouvh  the  unwisdom,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  yo,  of  our  American  policy- 
m.ikeis  they  were  it  admitted  to  the 
tariff  and  trades  a;;recments 

When  they  took  hold  of  all  the  benefits 
of  tlie  favored  n,itions  clause  they  were 
.ible  to  increase  their  imports  of  white 
cotton  cloth  from  15  million  square  yards 
within  6  months  time  to  270  million 
square  y,«r'i<  How  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  Amei  .ra  could  hope  for  an 
mduvtry  like  the  textile  industry  to 
thrive  in  the  face  c«f  that  kind  of  com- 
petition IS  unbelievable  to  me  I  am  glad 
the  (gentleman  from  the  lime  he  came  to 
the  Con;; less  to  the  present  time  has 
been  on  the  side  I  have  been  fighting  on 
for  the  pa.-^t  14  years  I  am  hopeful  that 
he  and  I  will  not  leave  this  body  until 
\\v  have  had  an  oppoitunity  to  see  some 
diastic  changes  in  our  present  trade 
policies  1  may  say  his  speech  today  is 
(jppoitune  because  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  were  talkin:,-  about  helping  dis- 
1 1  e^sed  area^s 

Let  me  .say  to  the  gentleman  that  75 
percent  of  the  trouble  In  the  distressed 
areius  can  tx"  laid  at  the  door  of  our 
abomuiable  trade  policies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  and  I  .say  that 
I  unqualifiedly  share  his  ambition  that 
before  he  and  I  leave  this  body^ — regard- 
less of  how  soon  or  how  late — we  will 
at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  having 
se^-n  the  people  of  America  who  have 
been  paying  the  taxes  given  some  con- 
sideration I  .say  that  because  on  Fri- 
day last  m  press  release  No  157 — while 
we  of  the  textile  industry  are  pleading 
for  jelief  —I  saw  this  release  in  which 
It  IS  .said  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  asked  for  an  increase  in  quota, 
and  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  with  a  total  lack  of  considera- 
tion for  the  health  and  welfare  and  the 
jobs  of  the  people  in  the  textile  industry 
who  have  been  paying  their  salaries  is 
favorable  to  the  request 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr  HALEY  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
we  have  just  been  considering  a  bill,  the 
so-called  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  and 
we  will  consider  it  again  tomorrow.  I 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page 
18  of  this  report  from  that  committee. 
You  will  find  in  that  report  in  the  great 
Slate  of  Massachusetts  that  one  of  the 
major  areas  is  Fall  River,  another  Lowell 
and  New  Bedford.     In  the  great  State 
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of  Rhode  Island  you  will  find  Providence 
and  Pawtucket.  At  one  time  those  were 
great  textile  centers  of  this  Nation. 

The  reason  that  these  areas  are  now 
calling  for  assistance  from  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  is  a  very  subtle  matter.  It 
has  happened  because  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  the  textile  industry  through- 
out the  world  has  been  equipped  with  the 
finest  machinery  at  no  cost  to  the  people 
of  that  particular  country.  They  have 
been  using  the  tax  dollars  that  South 
Caroluia.  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
other  textile  States  have  been  pouring 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
put  in  competition  people  with  the  best 
know-how  this  Nation  has  been  able  to 
produce,  to  put  these  great  areas,  in  a 
.situation  where  they  have  unemploy- 
ment, and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  until  you  stop  giving 
away  American  dollars  and  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are 
cutting  the  throats  of  the  textile  Indus- 
try of  this  country,  you  are  going  to 
.suffer.  You  know  that.  We  have  set  up 
plants  in  various  parts  of  the  world  with 
tlie  finest  machinery  possible  at  no  cost. 
How  can  you  compete,  I  a.sk  you,  on  the 
world  market  with  that  kind  of  situation, 
where  the  manufacturers  can  buy  cotton 
at  less  per  F)Ound  delivered  to  their  door 
than  your  textile  manufacturer  can  buy 
It  in  South  or  North  Carolina,  or  in  any 
other  textile  area  of  the  Nation?  That 
IS  the  thing  that  is  destroying  not  only 
the  textile  industry  but  many  other  in- 
dustrus  of  this  great  Nation.  And  imtil 
the  Congress  wakes  up  and  stops  this 
hu^^e  giveaway  program  you  are  going  to 
have  this  same  situation  develop 
throughout  the  leiifrth  and  breadth  of 
thi.s  Kreat  Nation 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  He  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  voted  against  this 
Giveaway  consistently.  I  want  to  refer 
to  a  plant  outside  of  Hong  Kong,  China. 
It  is  as  modern  as  many  of  the  plants 
I  have  seen  in  this  country.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  kind  enough  to  take  me 
throuRh  the  plant  said  that  in  technology 
they  had  been  able  to  purchase  from 
various  people  in  the  United  States  they 
were  able  to  provide  the  technological 
a.ssistance  with  which  to  compete  with 
us  I  saw  awaiting  to  be  uncrated 
American -made  looms  of  such  late  pro- 
duction as  to  be  classified  as  the  most 
modern  in  the  world — better,  in  some 
instances,  than  in  some  of  our  own  plants. 
The  plant  I  refer  to  has  many  customers 
in  the  United  States. 

Then  I  might  also  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  connection  with  his  pointing  out 
the  Massachusetts  situation  that  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  the  great  un- 
fortunate depression  that  we  called  the 
Hoover  depression  down  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  is  what  we  still 
call  it.  and  the  only  breadline  I  have 
seen  since  the  Hoover  depression  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  see  again,  because  I 
remember  so  vividly  the  hard  times  we 
had  when  I  was  a  young  man  coming  of 
age:  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  television 
program  of  a  textile  plant  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  was  so  concerned  that  I 
do  not  think  I  rested.  I  remember  I  did 
not  rest  very  well  that  night  because 


I  told  the  members  of  my  family  that 
heaven  forbid  that  that  could  again 
happen  in  this  country.  But,  it  is  com- 
ing to  the  textile  industry  unless  we  get 
some  relief,  and  it  is  coming  sooner  than 
we  think,  because  once  we  go  down  we 
cannot  come  up  very  fast. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  was  quite  im- 
pressed with  what  our  friend  from 
Florida  said  about  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
grsun  and  its  effect  on  this  textile  situa- 
tion. As  he  talked  I  was  reminded  of 
a  record  that  I  heard  played  on  some 
radio  station  a  few  days  ago  down  home, 
as  I  was  driving  along  in  my  car,  and  I 
remember  that  at  one  point  in  the  record 
this  hillbilly  singer  was  saying  some- 
thing like  this:  "I  know  some  folks  who 
got  it  made;  they  just  lie  back  living  on 
foreign  aid."  Now.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
insist  that  you  put  South  Carolina  on 
the  list.  I  assume  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  wanting  to  get  Florida  on  the 
list  with  South  Carolina,  and  I  speak 
for  North  Carolina  also. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina  that  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  textile  plant  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  should  like  to  ask  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  this 
question:  Traditionally  the  gentleman's 
party  has  supported  what  we  commonly 
know  as  liberal  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
grams. Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  comes  up  for 
reexamination  in  2  years,  do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  argue  and  to 
support  the  view  that  his  party  should 
retreat  from  this  past  accepted  philos- 
ophy of  his  party? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Well.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  since  we  are  appar- 
ently going  to  have  a  partisan  discus- 
sion, that  my  conception  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  that  it  is  not  a  party  of 
retreat.  I  might  also  say  insofar  as  the 
party  which  the  gentleman  represents 
is  concerned,  that  we  knocked  at  the 
White  House  door  for  8  years,  and  the 
Tariflf  Commission  made  many  recom- 
mendations unanimously,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's party,  the  chief  of  the  gentle- 
man's party,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
textile  industry  and  never  did  anything 
for  them;  never  evidenced  any  interest. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  am  wondering 
whether  we  are  getting  to  a  position 
where  in  the  future  the  traditional  roles 
of  the  parties  seem  to  be  in  a  little  dif- 
ferent context  than  they  used  to  be. 
Maybe  we  can  expect  the  gentleman's 
pckrty  to  adopt  narrow  trade  policies, 
whereas  when  the  gentleman  was  refer- 
ring to  the  policies  of  the  last  adminis- 
tration, that  President  was  advocating 
liberal  reciprocal  trade  programs.  As  I 
understand,  the  burden  of  the  gentle- 


man's remarks  and  what  he  is  suggest- 
ing is  that  the  United  States  retreat 
from  its,  in  modem  times,  traditional 
polices  of  advocating  and  supporting  lib- 
eral reciprocal  trade  programs  on  an  in- 
ternational basis. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  must  say  the  gen- 
tleman's imderstanding  is  entirely  and 
understandably  a  partisan  one.  So  far 
as  the  past  administration  was  con- 
cerned and  its  liberal  policies,  I  always 
had  the  feeling  that  it  either  did  not 
have  the  courage  or  perhaps  the  intelli- 
f,'ence  to  get  up  a  program  of  its  own, 
so  it  had  to  copy  the  program  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  So  far  as  retreat 
is  concerned  I  think  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman  on  that.  But  I  would  tell 
the  gentleman  that  the  Democratic  Par- 
ty as  I  conceive  it  has  not  only  the  com- 
passion which  the  party  of  the  gentle- 
man lacks,  in  my  opinion,  but  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  the  elasticity  I  think 
to  reconsider  any  policy  it  has  which 
will  affect  the  jobs  of  people,  because 
the  Democratic  Party  is  concerned  with 
jot>s  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a  member  of 
that  party. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  make  this  sugges- 
tion to  my  friend  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Lindsay  ] .  Apparently  he  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  on  28  occasions  during  the 
recent  and  lamented  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration there  were  opportuniti^  for  re- 
lief not  only  to  textiles  but  to  all  Amer- 
ican industry  and  on  only  two  of  those 
occasions  did  that  administration  do 
anything  to  preserve  American  jobs. 

I  know  of  no  instance  since  I  have 
been  serving  in  this  body  during  the 
former  President's  administration,  that 
those  of  us  from  the  textile  areas  who 
were  pleading  for  survival  were  even 
given  an  indication  that  we  could  be 
heard  at  the  White  House. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  present 
administration  has  appointed  a  Cabinet- 
level  committee  to  study  the  textile 
problem  and  that  just  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  who  now  occupies 
that  position  with  vigor  and  with  zeal 
and  who  is  willing  to  work  at  the  job 
entertained  14  Representatives  of  the 
textile  area  from  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  discussed  with  him  and 
presented  to  him  our  problem. 

I  might  say  to  oin-  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  that  the  present  Presi- 
dent understands  the  problem,  is  inter- 
ested in  the  problem,  and  is  interested 
in  preserving  American  jobs  and  not  in 
shucking  off  responsibility  and  ignoring 
the  plain  and  hard  facts  of  life  which 
have  many  thousands  of  people  gravely 
concerned. 

I  am  confident  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  this  dynamic  young  man  from 
Massachusetts  as  contrasted  with  the 
inactivity  of  the  8  years  which  preceded 
him  that  this  textile  industry  of  ours 
will  at  least  know  that  it  has  received 
fair  and  proper  consideration. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  yield  further 
to  me? 
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Mr.  HEMPmUL  First.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitmirI  for  fore- 
closing the  issue.  I  am  now  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  I  was  Interjecting 
a  partisan  Issue  and  had  certainly  no 
intention  of  doing  that.  I  was  ju.«;t  try- 
ing to  get  myself  educated  a  little  bit. 
and  trying  to  understand  the  Rentleman 
as  to  what  he  is  advocating 

My  only  question  was.  What  will  be 
the  gentleman's  argument,  what  will  be 
the  gentleman's  point  of  view  when  we 
are  faced  with  the  difBcult  job  of  trying 
to  write  new  reciprocal  trade  legislation'' 
I  wonder  in  this  connection  whether  the 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  dilemma 
that  the  English  find  themselves  in  now 
because  of  the  pressures  in  their  own 
community  to  protect  them.selves  in- 
ternally. The  Government  in  power  now 
avoided  participation  in  the  European 
Common  Market.  I  suppose  that  pos- 
sibly the  one  foothold  that  the  Labor 
Party  in  England  has,  the  one  ca.se  they 
are  able  to  make  out  against  tiie  Govern- 
ment in  England  now  Is  that  they  were 
shortsighted  in  adopting  really  restric- 
tive policies  on  trade  and  that  perhap.s 
the  long-range  point  of  view,  the  part 
of  wisdom  in  this  area  was  to  have  joined 
the  ETuropean  Common  Market. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  too.  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  Interject  a  partisan  question 
here. 

My  question  is  one  based  on  concern 
and  worry,  and  it  is.  Where  do  we  go  2 
years  from  now  when  we  have  to  re- 
consider this  whole  question  of  recipro- 
cal trade?  Do  we  take  the  course  of 
liberal  reciprocal  trade  programs  along 
the  lines  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, or  do  we  pull  in  our  horns  and  adopt 
a  protectionist  philosophy  in  order  U) 
make  the  adjustments  which  obviously 
have  to  be  made  by  one  means  or  another 
to  protect  our  own  workingmen?  Where 
does  the  balance  lie?  Which  direction 
does  the  gentleman  suggest  the  country 
take  on  an  overall  basis? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  might  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  go  back  and  read 
the  record  of  the  reciprocal  trade  legis- 
lation which  we  had  I  believe  3  years 
ago.  when  those  of  us  who  sou>;ht  .some 
relief  or  protection  took  the  position  that 
some  changes  in  the  peril  point  provi- 
sions should  be  made  from  what  then 
existed.  The  majority  of  our  own  Dt-mo- 
cratic  Party,  together  with  a  majority, 
if  not  a  greater  majority  even,  of  the 
gentleman's  party,  voted  agaiivst  such  a 
reconsideration  at  that  time.  Now  we 
have  another  2  years  and  vie  will  have 
a  total  of  4  years'  experience.  I  think  in 
the  light  of  that  experience  we  can  cer- 
tainly have  a  reevaluation.  If  the  tex- 
tile industry  and  other  industries  con- 
tinue to  be  affected,  and  I  believe  they 
will  if  we  do  not  get  relief.  I  think 
certainly  the  Democratic  Party  has  the 
elasticity  to  make  the  reevaiuation. 
What  the  outcome  of  that  would  be  of 
course  I  do  not  know,  and  I  assume  the 
irentleman  does  not  yet  xirophesy. 

Mr  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
ti-.e  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.      HEMPHTI.L      I     yield     to     the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  spoken  about  quotas 
and  restrictions  on  bringing  in  commod- 
itle.s.  There  is  nothing  new  at)out  that 
philosophy  in  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
cau.'Ne  for  .'leveral  years  now  we  have  op- 
erated under  a  j;lobal  quota  with  repard 
to  extra  loni;  .'^taple  cotton.  That  pre- 
sents another  problem  to  the  yam 
industry,  of  wb.ich  wc  have  such  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  di.-.tnrt  I  serve,  be- 
cau.sc  by  rea.son  of  thi.-.  ru;;d  quota  the 
price  cf  thi.s  extra  lonf;  staple  cotton  is 
.so  much  higher  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer than  it  may  be  to  one  in  another 
country-  who  can  buy  this  extra  lont; 
.staple  cotton  from  Egypt  and  other  pro- 
ducing areas  without  paying  a  premium. 
th"y  can  bring  th-'ir  comm^xlities  into 
our  country  under  the  present  prnuram 
and  compete  in  a  very  unfair  '.vay  with 
our  domestic  indu.stry  1  here  is  nothing 
shocking  about  quota.-^.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  the  admini.stration  preceding  this 
one  apparently  had  the  same  view  that 
my  dear  friend  from  New  York  has.  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  our  people  I  do  not  think  the 
Democratic  Party  ha.^  tver  taken  the 
position  tliat  American  workers'  job.s  are 
not  of  importance  ai'.d  concern  to  our 
ureat  party.  I  think  tliat  wiiulevcr  the 
philo.sophy  of  the  individual  Democrats 
may  be.  we  are  all  at  one  in  agrfclng  that 
the  plain  everyday  American  is  the  on*- 
for  whom  we  feel  the  Government  .should 
be  most  careful  in  protecting  his  ri"ht.> 
and  his  intere.^t.s  and  promoting  his 
welfare. 

So  while  I  do  not  ever  en^iage  in  p.ir- 
tisan.ship  in  the  di-scasiion  of  liii.s  prob- 
lem, because  I  recognue  that  my  dear 
friend  from  New  York  wlio  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  me  Is 
a  man  of  great  leaminK  and  of  i;reat  in- 
tellectual capacity.  franJcly.  I  would  not 
say  anythmt,'  of  a  parti-san  r.ature  which 
might  offend  his  sen.sibiUtias.  Lx-cause 
I  know  that  the  great  mind  that  he  has 
when  he  learns  tiie  facLs  will  bring  hun 
to  the  .same  conclObion  which  we  have 
about  the  threat  to  tliis  ureat  industry 
and  the  tliousando  of  jobs  of  our  people 

Knowing  the  penlleman  from  New 
York  a.s  I  do.  and  kn'*wini,'  him  to  bo  a 
threat  American,  I  know  wlu-n  the  roll  is 
called  on  reciprocal  trade,  if  we  are  here 
when  It  comes  up  next  year,  that  we  can 
count  upon  reason  to  hold  sway  with 
him  and  we  ca.n  count  on  hi.s  u-s-sLstance 
to  help  u.s  in  helping  tiitjse  humble 
Americaivs  who  today  art'  cryiiii;  for  as- 
sistance from  tJu.s  i<reat  Ciovernmeiil  of 
ours 

Mr  HEMPHIIJ  I  thank  the  p.  ntle- 
man  I  mii;ht  .'^av  I  .sfian'  the  u'fiitle- 
man  s  .sentimenus  and  his  admiration  for 
the  distingui.sh'xl  gentlema;i  from  New 
York  I  am  sure  if  Liiere  was  anyttung 
said  in  a  partisan  manner  by  anyone 
who  lias  participated  in  this  di.scus.sion, 
It  was  umntentinnal. 

I  might  call  the  gentlrmans  altt-ntion 
to  one  thing  which  lias  concerned  me, 
and  that  is  the  fact  tliat  while  we  have 
a  voluntary*  quota,  as  is  the  case  with 
Japan,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  duscuss 
that  at  thi.s  time,  from  other  countries 


Koods  are  being  exported  into  this  coun- 
try, from  countries  where  there  are  no 
quotas  It  seems  to  me.  one  particular 
path  of  relief  or.  perhaps,  jwtentlal 
source  of  relief,  would  be  to  insist  that 
.some  quota  be  placed  on  any  country 
which  does  not  now  have  a  quota  I 
th!!ik  we  could  measure  and  evaluate  the 
desirability  and  not  only  the  desirability 
h'lt  the  aetual  .•statistical  f^'Tures  which 
ue  would  expect  in  such  a  program  witli 
r  ferenro  to  th''se  other  countries 

I  say  that  because  we  are  not  only 
oncerneil  with  the  cotton  textiles,  but 
I'^t  me  mst  show  you  exactly  what  hap- 
pens Consider  wool  imports  I  have 
no  woo!  i:i  my  dL-^trict,  but  when  the  wool 
imp<^rts  reaf'hed  a  record  hi^h  of  about 
'J8  million  pounds  m  1960,  after  a  shan> 
use  from  1959  at  the  same  time  we  find 
that  there  is  a  general,  a  ctradual,  and 
a  decided  employm'-nt  or  production  de- 
cline So  we  cannot  disas-sociate  the  fact 
that  when  we  have  a  flood  of  imports, 
we  have  a  decline  in  employment.  Now 
m  a  time  v. hen  we  m  America  have  5 '2 
million  people  unemployed,  and  m  a  time 
when  we  ar<^  con.«-iderinn:  unemployment 
as  tho  ba.sis  and  foundation,  apparently. 
for  certain  leu'islation  which  i.r  being  pro- 
po.sed,  and  this  unemployment  Is  a  prob- 
I'-m  and  it  is  a  problem  of  great  concern 
to  every  one  of  us.  then  I  think  we  should 
study  carefully  the  Impact  of  imports 
and  tlie  Impact  on  Ihl.s  problem 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  i'.eiilh'man  yield"' 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  U)  the  dis- 
tintiuLJied  majority  leader  iMr.  Mc- 
CoKMACK ;. 

Mr  M<CORMACK  And  we  should 
coiiMder  also  the  fatl  that  the  textile 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  our  country  and  directly 
and  uidirectly  provides  employment,  as  I 
remember  the  figures,  for  approximately 
2  million  persons. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL  The  distiiujuished 
gentleman  frutn  Ma^ssachusetts  is  emi- 
nently correct  As  I  pointed  out  a  while 
£m;o.  the  payroll  amounts  to  $7  billion, 
which  is  quite  a  payroll  in  our  economy, 
'["he  OfDce  of  Civilian  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion regards  Uie  textile  mdustry  as  an 
essential  indu.stry  and  we  all  recognize, 
of  course,  that  it  is  an  essential  industry. 

Mr  M(  CORMACK.  fhe  gentleman 
refers  ed  to  the  voluntary  quota  witii  our 
Japane&e  friends.  As  I  rememlxT.  they 
were  o.er  here  for  months  and  could  not 
»ven  Kel  into  the  last  Itepubliciui  State 
Dt-ptii  tiiient  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat 
about  \oluntary  quota.  Is  my  memory 
c  )iTect  on  that?  They  were  here  for  a 
long  wlule  Ix'fore  they  got  in,  and  they 
had  to  break  Uieii  way  in. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  I  think  Uic  gentle- 
man IS  correct.  I  ihmk  the  Japanese 
them.'NfUes.  at  lea^t.  I  would  hope  so 
IxHTHiLse  their  trade  is  tied  in  with  ours, 
and  th.ere  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
they  would  want  to  work  with  us — I 
would  hoi>e  that  they  would. 

Mr  M(CORMACK.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  reasonable  quota  is  the  orderly 
way  and  the  proper  way  to  try  to  meet 
tins  problem.  In  1956.  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  committee  one  of  the 
critici.sms  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion wa.s  for  their  failure  to  have  a  quota 
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system  to  protect  American  workers  and 
American  industry. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  I  repeat  again,  one 
of  our  problems  today  is  the  fact  that 
the.se  people  who  do  not  have  any  quotas 
are  flooding  our  markets,  and  they  are 
not  people  whose  trade  is  tied  in  with 
the  United  States  to  the  degree  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  nor  are  their 
defen.se  characteristics  similar  or  iden- 
tical. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HEMPHILL  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York 

Mr  LINDSAY.  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  when  the  reciprocal  trade  bill 
comes  up  for  renewal  2  years  hence 
how  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
our  distmguished  majority  leader,  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
vote,  whether  they  will  vote  together  on 
that  subject 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    HEMPHILL.     I  yield. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  going  to 
watch  closely  how  I  vote.  I  can  tell  him 
now  how  I  am  going  to  vote  so  he  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  it  for  the  next 
2  years,  but  I  tell  the  gentleman  that 
from  the  inconsistent  position  he  puts 
himself  into  by  his  nonpartisan-partisan 
injection  I  am  going  to  be  interested  in 
watching  how  he  votes. 

Mr  HEMPHILL.  Because  my  area  is 
HfTected  I  am  going  to  be  watching  how 
both  the  gentlemen  vote  and  I  hope  they 
\ote  with  me. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  those 
who  participated  in  the  colloquy  with 
me. 


THE    ONE-WAY   STREET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent], 
Ls  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these 
past  months  I  have  tried  to  awaken  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  present  and 
growing  danger  to  our  long  range  wel- 
fare lx>cau.se  of  the  importation  of  low- 
priced  foreign-made  goods. 

In  my  recent  speech  I  covered  some  of 
the  figures  on  the  glass  industry  giving 
the  viewpoint  in  the  main  of  the  work- 
ers and  their  union  representatives. 

Today  I  want  to  give  the  equally  seri- 
ous and  equally  astonishing  views  and 
facts  as  presented  by  management. 

In  part.  I  will  quote  from  the  remarks 
of  Robin.son  F  Barker,  vice  president. 
pla.s.s  division.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co 

My  name  Is  Robinson  P.  Barker.  I  am 
\lcp  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
k!is.s  division  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Olan  Co. 
!ind  have  been  in  tlie  glass  business  for  over 

^s  year.s 

My  company.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass,  man- 
ur.ictures  glass,  paints,  chemicals,  fiber 
Bl;i.s.s.  plastics,  brushes,  and  other  products. 
The  principal  glass  products  we  manufac- 
ture Include  sheet  glass,  plate  glass,  lami- 
nated glass,  tempered  glass,  structural  glass. 
and    optical    glass.     'We  believe  that  Pitts- 


burgh Plate  Glass  produces  about  one -third 
of  the  sheet  glass  manufactured  in  this 
country.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  sheet 
glass  Is  the  only  product  Involved  In  this 
hearing. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
facts  concerning  the  serious  injury  our  sheet 
glass  business  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
foreign  Invasion  of  the  U.S  sheet  glass  mar- 
ket. The  Injury,  already  severe,  threatens 
to  assume  even  greater  proportions  In  the 
years  Immediately  ahead. 

The  extent  of  the  injury  already  suffered 
and  whether  the  domestic  Industry  can  con- 
tinue to  survive  the  ever-increasing  on- 
slaught of  foreign  Imports,  it  seems  to  me. 
are  the  very  serious  questions  which  are 
now  before  this  Commls.<5lon  In  the  pending 
Investigation. 

Before  addressing  myself  to  these  and 
other  questions.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  prior  to  the  August  1960  hear- 
ings my  company  filed  wih  you  a  detailed 
memorandum  In  opposition  to  further  re- 
ductions In  the  existing  tariff  rates  applica- 
ble to  sheet  glass.  That  memorandum  was 
supplemented  by  my  appearance  before  you 
on  Augvist  17.  1960.  Other  representatives 
of  the  domestic  industry,  labor,  and  Members 
of  Congress  also  appeared  on  that  occasion. 
Subsequently,  on  November  17,  1960,  the 
Commission  Issued  notice  of  this  investiga- 
tion under  the  escape  clause  provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Act.  Thereafter  we  were  visited 
by  members  of  the  Commission  staff  and 
have  received  various  requests  from  them  for 
additional  Information,  all  of  which  we  have 
supplied  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Of 
course,  we  have  also  answered  and  filed  the 
detailed  questionnaire  wc  received  from  the 
Commission  In  connection  with  this  inves- 
tigation. 

With  your  permission.  I  plan  today  to 
give  you  facts  concerning  tlie  competitive 
problems  confronting  us  in  our  sheet  glass 
operations  and  also  to  speak  candidly  to  cer- 
tain questions  which  you  may  have  in  mind. 
The  fact  that  the  U.S.  sheet  glass  industry 
Is  losing  the  domestic  market  is  readily  ap- 
parent from  the  statistics  your  staff  has 
developed  during  this  investigation.  As  you 
know,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  total  domestic 
shipments  In  1955  was  15  4  percent.  Three 
years  later,  1958.  this  figure  had  Increased 
to  27.2  i>ercent  and  last  year  reached  an 
alltime  high  of  32.5  percent. 

During  the  same  j)erlod  U.S.  exports  of 
sheet  glass  declined  substantially  and  now 
amount  to  less  than  1  percent  of  total 
domestic  shipments. 

In  my  appearance  before  you  on  August 
17,  1960,  I  discussed  in  some  detail  the  rea- 
sons which  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
a  substantial  part  of  our  domestic  market 
to  the  foreigners.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
today  to  repeat  what  I  said  on  that  occasion. 
However,  I  do  believe  It  would  serve  a  worth- 
while purpose  if  I  were  to  summarize  those 
reasons  and  as  to  those  where  there  have 
been  additional  developments  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  bring  you  up  to  date. 

The  principal  reasons  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  penetration  of  our 
market  by  the  foreign  producers  are  as 
follows : 

1.  There  Is  equality  of  technology,  labor 
skills,  and  productivity  among  foreign  and 
domestic  producers  of  sheet  glass. 

a.  Ocean  freight  rates  constitute  no  bar- 
rier to  imports  Into  the  United  States. 

3.  The  foreigners  have  an  overwhelming 
cost  advantage  over  the  domestic  producers. 
This  Is  true  not  only  with  resp>ect  to  labor 
costs  but  also  with  respect  to  raw  materials 
cost.  In  addition,  replacement  and  repair 
costs  and  research  and  development  ex- 
penses are  appreciably  lower  abroad,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  lower  labor  costs  they 
enjoy. 

4.  Ovir  tariffs  have  been  completely  In- 
effectual in  equalizing  or  offsetting  the  over- 
whelming cost  advantage  held  by  the  foreign 


producers.  The  tariff  on  sheet  glass  in 
recent  years  has  declined  sharply — from  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  of  60  percent  in  1939 
to  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  14.8  percent 
in  1959.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  series 
of  tariff  reductions  made  over  the  years 
necessarily  has  assisted  the  foreign  producers 
in  capturing  a  substantial  share  of  our  mar- 
ket. The  latest  in  that  series  of  reductions 
took  place  In  1958,  the  year  In  which  the 
ratio  of  Imports  to  total  domestic  shipments 
jumped  dramatically  to  27.2  percent  from 
17.1  percent  In  1957. 

5.  With  their  tremendous  cost  advantage, 
the  foreign  producers  can  and  do  undersell 
us  consistently  in  this  market. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1960  witnessed  a 
number  of  price  gyrations.  AJthough  the 
amounts  of  the  differentials  between  the 
prices  of  t.ie  foreign  producers  and  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  varied  from  time  to  time 
during  that  period,  the  cold,  hard  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  foreign  sheet  glass  continues 
to  be  sold  at  considerable  price  differentials 
below  our  domestic  prices.  Thus,  today  the 
amounts  of  those  differentials  range  from  8.1 
percent  to  12.2  percent  In  the  case  of  the 
prices  of  Western  European  producers  and 
from  13.3  percent  to  18.9  percent  In  the  case 
of  Japanese  producers.  We  have  prepared  an 
exhibit,  which  I  respectfully  request  be  made 
a  part  cf  the  record,  that  sets  forth  in  more 
detail  th  differentials  within  those  ranges 
which  are  applicable  to  the  various  thick- 
ness of  sheet  glass  presently  sold  In  the 
United  States. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  comparing  the  prices  In  the  United  States 
of  foreign  producers  with  those  of  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  we  have  used.  In  the  cases  of 
prices  for  single  strength  and  double  strength 
thicknesses,  the  foreign  producers'  prices  on 
18-ounce  and  24-ounce  sheet  glass,  re£p>ec- 
tively.  We  have  done  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  foreign  glass  of  those  thicknesses  Is  Im- 
ported In  the  largest  volume  and  Is  In  direct 
competition  in  the  marketplace  with  our  19- 
ounce  and  26-ounce  sheet  glass. 

The  price  schedules  of  the  Western 
European  producers  and  PUklngton  contain 
prices  on  19-ounce  and  26-ounce  sheet 
glass,  and  In  each  case  state  that  an  addi- 
tional 3 -percent  discount  from  such  prices  Is 
applicable  to  glass  of  18-ounce  and  24- 
ounce  thicknesses. 

An  additional  reason  supporting  the  valid- 
ity of  our  price  comparison  is  the  fact  that 
the  thickness  tolerances  for  18-ounce  glass, 
which  are  contained  In  the  specifications 
of  the  foreign  producers,  permit  the  foreign- 
ers to  sell  as  18-ounce  glass  a  product  which 
Is  slightly  thicker  than  the  minimum  toler- 
ances for  19-ounce  glass  as  set  forth  in  the 
specifications  of  the  domestic  producers. 
(Note:  PUklngton  18-ounce  thickness  toler- 
ances are  from  2.0  to  2.2  millimeters.  The  2.2 
millimeters  equal  0.087  Inch.  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass"  thickness  tolerances  for  single- 
strength  run  from  0.085  to  0.095  inch.) 
The  same  situation  applies  In  the  case  of 
the  foreign  producers'  thickness  tolerances 
for  24-ounce  sheet  glass  as  compared  with 
our  26-ounce  double-strength  glass.  (Note; 
PUklngton  24-ounce  thickness  tolerances  are 
from  2.75  to  3.1  millimeters.  The  3.1  milli- 
meters equal  0.122  inch.  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass'  thickness  tolerances  on  double 
strength  are  from  0.118  to  0.130  Inch.) 

Although  we  know  of  no  goverrunental 
statistics  which  disclose  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  18-  and  19-ounce  for  single-strength 
glass  or  24  and  26  ounces  per  double- 
strength  sheet  glass  imported  In  these  cate- 
gories into  the  United  States  from  Europe, 
we  believe  that  on  the  basis  of  all  the  trade 
Information  received  by  us  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  so-called  single-  and 
double-strength  sheet  glass  Imported  Into 
this  cotintry  Is  In  18-  and  24-ounce 
glass,  respectively.  For  your  Informa- 
tion, single-  and  double-strength  sheet  gla.ss 
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repreaent   the   largest   TOlume   Items   In   our 
sheet  glsM  line. 

Pittsburgh  Piste  Olaas  baa  not  prtxfaced 
thoae  purportedly  sllgbtty  thinner  thlck- 
neaaea  becmoee  we  hare  always  prodiiced  19- 
ounce  glaaa  for  single  strength  and  26-ounce 
^lasB  for  double  strength  which  for  many 
years  hsTc  been  the  standard  thlcknesfes  '.n 
this  country 

Were  further  proof  needed  to  establish 
this  conclusion  I  would  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  do  not  even  publish  quo- 
tations on  either  19-  or  28-ounce  thick- 
nesses For  single  and  double  strength  tr.ey 
cjiiote  only  an  18-  and  24-ounce  thick- 
ness, respectively.  (See  published  quota- 
tions of  Nippon  Sheet  Olass  Cu  I  *cl  d  ited 
Nov    20,  1960  ) 

Furthermore,  although  the  Western  Furn- 
pean  producers  do  publish  qijotatlnr.s  i  .  the 
I'nlted  States  on  both  19-  and  26- 
ounce  glass,  during  the  course  of  the  p  :.st 
10  days  our  Brooklyn.  Phlladclplu »  ;.nd 
Pittsburgh  warehouses  were  un  ible  t  >  c.fj- 
t.iln  a  simple  lite  of  26-ounce  thlcknps.s  fr-m 
large  Importers  In  their  respective  are-\s  In 
each  case.  I  am  Informed,  they  wrre  tu'd 
that  the  European  producers  rar<'!y  IJ  ever 
ship  26-ounce  glass  to  the  United  St.ites 

We  Invite  your  attention  to  the  fnct  thit 
In  comparing  the  prices  In  the  United  .sr  ites 
of  foreign  producers  with  those  of  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  we  have  shown.  In  the 
rases  of  prices  for  single-strength  .md  dnu- 
ble-strength  thicknesses,  'he  frr^'gn  pr-duc- 
ers'  prices  f  r  both  IB-  and  lO-ounce 
and  for  both  24-  and  26-ru:ice  shee* 
glass,  respectively  We  have  done  this  fjr 
the  reason  that  the  foreign  gla.is  of  those 
t,ilcknes8es  is  Imported  Into  tie  Urited 
States  In  the  largest  volume  arid  Is  \n  direct 
competition  In  the  marketplace  v..th  our 
19-  and  2e-ounce  sheet  glius 

There  wss  considerable  tcstlm  )ny  before 
the  Commission  yesterday  reg.irding  the  Im- 
pact of  the  18-  and  24-ounce  jToducts 
In  the  Amerlc-»n  market.  There  was  also 
considerable  discussion  whether  the  Indi- 
cated discounts  at  which  such  gl.v.-y?  wa.s  .so'd 
below  the  prices  for  the  standard  I'l-o.ine 
single-strength  and  standard  2C-nur.ce  dou- 
ble-strength products  were  Ju.stifted  Frmn 
time  to  time  Pittsburgh  Plate  0',,is.5  has 
given  study  to  the  possibility  of  pnKlurir.g 
glass  la  these  thicknesses  In  the  l'n:'»vi 
States. 

0\ir  decision  up  to  this  time  h.Ls  been 
that  It  would  not  be  economical  fr>r  us  to  do 
so.  Simply  stated,  our  reasons  are  that  the 
standard  thicknesses  which  have  prevailed 
In  this  country  for  many  years  h.kve  been  ;he 
19-ounce  glass,  or  so-called  sing!"  strength 
product,  and  26-ounce.  or  the  so-called 
double  strength  product,  A.3  Indicated  this 
is  traceable,  at  least  in  part,  to  Governm'^nt 
specifications  You  have  already  been  In- 
formed that  the  total  market  rcpreserited  by 
sales  under  Government-prescribed  specifica- 
tions IS  quite  small.  The  expression  w.xs 
even  used,  I  believe,  on  yesterday.  Why  did 
we  American  manufacturers  allow  a,  so- 
called  tall,  representing  this  small  percent- 
age of  the  market  based  on  19-ounce  and 
26-ounce  specifications,  to  wag  the  dog  of  a 
very  much  larger  market  which  could  ap- 
parently be  adequately  and  satisfactorily 
filled  by  18-ounce  and  a4-ounce  products'* 

So  far  as  PPG  Is  concerned,  we  have  felt 
a  real  obligation  to  continue  to  supply  gl.-vss 
responding  to  the  precise  specification  DI>- 
G  -451a  established  by  our  Government 
Our  studies  have  also  established  to  our 
satisfaction  that,  consistent  with  this  sense 
of  obligation,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  un- 
dertake manufacture  at  the  same  time  of  18- 
ounce  and  24-ounce  products,  the  possible 
savings  in  cost  which  have  been  suggested 
would  be  largely  illualonary.  If  they  exist  at 
all.  Specifically,  we  feel  that  to  attempt  to 
produce  the  small  quantities  of  19-ounce  and 
26-ounce  single  and  double  strength   speci- 


flct.tlon  glass  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
our  same  plants  and  with  the  same  equip- 
ment also  attempt  to  prijduce  18-ounce  and 
24-ounce  glass  to  .supply  the  very  much 
greater  nuuipecthcation  market  would  in- 
volve so  many  additional  production  sched- 
uling and  Inventory  problenas  as  to  wholly 
defeat  the  possibility  of  etTectmg  co»t  sav- 
ings on  the  mix  u.'  ih.ckuesses  involved  In 
such  a  prLtgram 

On  the  Contrary  bused  upon  <niT  studies. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  our  c<iels  on  such  an 
undertaking  wi^uld  be  Incrpu-sed  for  all  four 
tliicknesses  It  Is  entirely  (Mjsslble  that  we 
n-ay  be  driven  to  the  aO«i;U  >nri.cnt  if  'hr  19- 
■uij*"  and  J  j-<junce  bUmdird  pnxl.ii  ts  con- 
forming lo  G(jvernm''nt  spoclllcat  I'ns  and  to 
Confine  (  ur  ofxluci  'n  f.o  the  18-outice  :iiid 
2*-.'Unce  pr"  'lues  cxclU5  .v«'ly 

li  '»c\cr.  the  prospect  of  the  voluritjtry 
ibanclonmei.t  of  any  ^eKnirnt  of  our  d o- 
n^estlc  market,  which  has  already  been  rld- 
d'ed  by  low-c',-st  foreiijn  co'npetuion  Is  re- 
pagnatit  to  us  Even  if  we  should  take  this 
drastic  action,  the  heavy  losses  whicfi  we 
have  suffereil  as  a  consequeiice  of  low-cost. 
low-price  f..>.-eiKn  gia&s  .n  our  ni-irketa  in 
recent  years  huve  a.Ti  rded  c<in\lncing  proof 
that  any  li  *er  le.»l  of  prices  we  ini)?h' 
thereby  hope  '  i  estabhsf;  W'  ild  be  wholly 
ii-.sutnci'-nt  •!  meet  the  dcni'-nstr.  red  ab.li'v 
of  f  .re'gn  C"m;>eiit  >rs  to  redti'  e  li.elr  pr:  rs 
to  whatever  extent  necess.iry  to  take  the 
business. 

Th<»  es<en'r-l  thing  which  I  d-«lre  to  im- 
press up>on  the  Commission  In  Cfinneclion 
with  tills  wh  >le  ^itu.itlon  is  tliat  foreign 
rianufac Hirers  at  leist  ;n  the  C'»se  r.f  those 
c  >mp»tlUjr3  1  M-ated  in  We5'Tn  Kurooe 
sujiply  to  the  Am-nran  market  these  four 
tvpes  >f  gl  .-"Wi.  r.»nif!y  18  ''ince  and  19 
ounce  in  s.nele  st.'ength  citPK"ry  atid  24 
•  .unce  and  2'5  ■■unre  in  doubV  strength  cate- 
gory and  that  the  prices  they  quf>te  nn  18- 
.md  ?4-r.unre  gla.<vi!  are  even  loA-er  than  the 
already  low  prices  th<*v  quote  on  19-  and  26- 
r)'.ince  gis.ss  The  Jftpanese.  on  the  i<ther 
h.nnd,  do  no-  even  publish  qii<>t,<\»  Ions  in  the 
I'nlteu  Sta'ps  on  13-  and  Ifi-i  unce  gH^s,  thev 
fiuote  only  18-oun'-»»  .Tnd  2f5-  .unce  for  .■;lnc!e 
and  double  strengt.h 

We  say  to  you  simply  this  That  wUh  The 
exception  of  the  very  small  portion  (*f  the 
American  m.irket  w.hich  is  controlled  by  the 
Government  speciflcatlon'!  rrqulrlr:^  15- 
ounce  and  2»!-oMn''<'  produ""'.  the  We's'ern 
European  producers  are  ofTertr.g  and  supply- 
ing throughout  the  I'nlted  Smtz-s  sin 'le- 
.'trength  t;I,i.s.s  in  bt.th  18-ounce  and  l;t-ounce 
thicknesses,  and  double-s'reng'h  tjlass  In 
b-ith  24-OMnce  and  26-'-,ur,'-e  thicknesses 
C  >ncernlng  the  8lrc;le-.stren>^*h  product  In 
18-  and  19-o-ince  taickne'«e<,  t!:e  product-i 
a.-p  rommerclilly  Interf-han^enble:  the  phys- 
U^al  differences  are  hirdly  d;"'-ernlb>,  r»nd 
can  be  determined  only  by  precl.";e  testing. 
the  products  are  boug.^it  and  sold,  and  ap- 
[>lied  for  the  same  uses  and  purp^ises,  juid 
are  In  every  ,'ense  directly  competitive  The 
same  conclu.^lons  are  eqnal'y  applicable  Uj 
the    24-orince    and    26-otinre    pr  iducts 

We  would  fil.so  Invite  the  Cornml.s.slon'8  at- 
f^rtlon  to  thn  f,ic»  that  thickne-^n  tolerances 
for  18-ounce  glA,sa.  which  are  contained 
in  tho  "peclflraM-'i-.s  of  the  foret^ii  producers. 
!>erTr.it  the  foieigners  to  sell  sis  18-ounce  glass 
a  prfKluct  which  Is  slightly  thicker  than  our 
minimum  'o:i>r.»nces  fcr  ID-ounce  ^'-i-'ifa  and 
tl-.e  minimum  tolerances  set  forth  In  the 
Federal  spec  flcatlons  for  single-strength 
thickness.  The  same  situation  applies  In 
the  case  of  the  foreign  producers  thickness 
t.)lerances  f  ^r  24-cnuice  shef-t  glass  ivs  com- 
pared with  <  ur  2e-ounce  cl<  iu!,):c-Ktren^th 
gla."^  and  the  Pedf-ra'.  sp<c;n.  atl^-ns  appli- 
cable  to   that    thickness 

Turning  now  to  rpie.s'ions  whi.-h  m'.s^ht  be 
raised  by  those  who  would  attempt  to  min!- 
nu/e  the  Injury  which  has  been  sustained  by 
us  as  a  result  of  the  successful  foreign  pene- 
tration   of    tils    market,    the    first    ques'ion 


might  Involve  the  assertion  th.at  tlie  impetus 
for  the  lugh  volunje  of  foreign  Imports  was 
pn>vlded  bv  the  fact  that  in  some  pa.^t 
period*  of  time  the  domestic  producer*  had 
!!iade<iuate  opacity  t4j  serve  the  V  S  de- 
mand 1 1  is  true  that  during  1965  and  195fj 
■<l»eet  gla.HB  w.us  often  In  Hhort  supply  riils 
piieiii  uienon.  of  <  ourse  was  not  lunniied  Ui 
ttie  sneet  g'ass  lndu»ir\  Huther.  it  also 
oi  '.irred  In  many  i.f  the  major  industries  In 
this  country;  eg  steel,  aluminum  cemen'. 
heavy  chemlc.ils  to  n.tme  a  few  I  lie  reason 
why  this  oc-urred  In  many  American  Indus- 
'  ■  V     ■-  r  \pl  li.M'd   liv   the  f.ict    th.tt    '.lie  eion- 

•  irny  WIS  literally  bursting  at  the  seajns  m 
ti;  >  !•  ,e\rs  and  also  operating  :,t  its  aliiime 
l..^;'.<■.v•  levels 

I  havp  piiiposcly  eivt-n  a  rather  full 
.'Hid  dftailcd  report  on  thi6  .subject  be- 
cause loo  many  of  us  as  Members  of 
font;  I  ess  have  been  pronr  to  li.sten  to 
'lotrans  and  close  our  ear.s  io  fact.s 

In   this   re-.-ard     allow    me   to   put    an- 
other   very    ilhiminatinK'    statement    by 
James    L     William.s,    vice    president    of 
Ameiican    St     Gubaiii    Coi  p       In    one 
('f   m;,    i.criit   ;-pi'eches,    I    talked   about 
t.'ii.s  Company  and  it.s  very  sad  plicht  in 
my  home  district     The  article  follows 
I  Fr  'in  the  Ni-ws-Dl   patch.  Mar    15,  1961  j 
Cinss    Exictrrivt    It^rinrs   t  .v    Imposts 
.^ll    '-fflilal    of    American    tit     (iobain    Corp 
testified   In   Washington   that   comiJe'.ilion  ot 
1  'W-pMred   fiTCiirn  ghi.'S  has   foried   the   flim 

•  i  closr  Its  Je.ii.tu-tte  plant  and  reduce  op- 
eratlon.s  at  the  Arnold  plant 

James  I„  WiUUrrw  Plilsbunrh  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  ftrm.  is  one  of  a  group  of  repre- 
smt-itiver  of  domestic  manufacturers  of 
wiiido*  gl.ic,s  wh.  are  aiking  the  TarifT  Com- 
mission to  intreai-e  the  t.irifT  or  fjerhitiw  e\en 
imp.se  quota  restrictions  on  iniport^  whiLh 
t!  ey  s.iy  are  ruining  their  bOsines.s 

Wl!ll,»ms  tp«ttned  that  at  the  Jeannel'c 
pl.ii  t  closed  Mnr---  February  l')«0  781  men 
have  loot  their  Jobs,  at  Arnold.  644  men 
.ire  working   where  825   worked  In   1959 

Since  19jO.  WiUian^.s  testified  ttxlay.  the 
r.ites  of  Import  duty  on  sheet  glass  hu\e 
bt'en  cut  four  times  In  th.it  s..mp  time.  Im- 
ixirt*  of  sheet  glass  have  lncree.«ted  frt>ni  Ie<-s 
tiian  3  percent  of  domestic  consumption  to 
to  percent 

Commerce  department  figures  admitted  In 
evidence  showed  Imports  of  window  glass 
m  I'JDO  were  32  million  pound?  in  I960  were 
410  million  p<junds  In  the  same  period,  ex- 
ports of  United  States-made  window  glass 
f"!!  from  8  5  million  to  3  6  million  square 
feet 

Willi.ims  explained  his  firm  was  formed  In 
1958  by  merger  of  the  American  Window 
(".lass  Co  .  of  PItt.sburgh,  and  the  Blue  Ridge 
Gla-s  Corp  of  Kingspurt  Tenn  He  said  the 
I'.erger  nad  subse(iuent  expansl'.)ns  of  line, 
•W'-re  m.ile  necessary  by  the  need  to  cimpete 

esosrms  sefm  dim 
■But  e\en   with  a  full   line  of  pr^xlucts   In 
NiKht  our  pro-^pects  are  con.siderably  dimmer 
by    rei!=.(n    of    the  current    flood   of   inif>irted 
K  A.S8  •• 

He  said  maj  irlty  ownershl[)  of  stock  In  his 
n.'tn  la  h'-ld  by  Compagnle  De  Salnt-Goblan 
■■f    Paris     France  However,    no    Imiltatlon 

has  iK-en  placed  on  my  appearing  before  yoU 
or  the  statements  I  make  " 

He  said  his  firm's  sheet  glass  operulion.s 
1  >«t  money  in  1959  and  1960. 

"The  action  of  this  conmils-slon  may  well 
detciniii.e  whether  the  domestic  sheet  glass 
Industry  Is  to  survue  " 

He  said  tlie  foreign  producers  have  the  ad- 
vmtage  of  low  labor  costs,  lower  fuel  costs, 
and  lower  materials  costs. 

Along  the  same  line.  Representative 
John  H  Dent.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
m  the  >iXth  of  his  .series  of  speeches  In  Con- 
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gress  In  his  crusnde  against  the  present  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  aid  program,  told  his  col- 
leagues he  is  presenting  a  brief  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  pleading  and  even  begging  for 
the  return  of  thou.uiads  of  Jobs  for  the  (laiB- 
workers  of  America. 

Representative  Dent  said  that  through  no 
f  ult  of  their  own  these  workers  find  them- 
selves disposed  of  their  opportunities,  to  earn 
a  llvlnT. 

He  warned  America  Is  "heading  down  the 
one-way  street  of  economic  disaster  yet  we 
are  not  strong  enough  to  turn  bade  or  even 
to  t. ike  a  detour   *    '    *." 

Referring  Bpeclflratly  to  his  hometown, 
Dfnt  cited  Jennnette  cmplo>ment  figures  as 
being  typical  of  tlie  entire  pinss  industry. 
"The  plant  in  Jcanrictte,  at  one  time  the 
world's  liirgest  unier  one  n/Of,  is  now  a 
ghost  plfint  •  •  v  I  predict  the  complete 
coJI-pse  of  the  industry  unless  some  changes 
are  n.ade  •  •  •  In  the  thinking  of  the  Tariff 
C  imm!s<:lon  •  •  •  The  Commission  should 
tell  O.^TT  (O'ner.il  Aproemrnt  on  Tariffs  and 
lYadei  where  to  po  and  when  to  go  and 
close  lu  doors  u,  (he  Internationnl  traders 
who  hnve  had  more  to  do  with  our  gold 
crisis  ilian  siiy  oth.-r  group  In  this  Nation." 


MINTMITM^  WAGE  VOTE 

Mr  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiuinunous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvaniii  (Mr.  Whall«y3  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Reiukd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILAIi£Y.  Mr.  Weaker,  on 
Fnday.  March  24,  1961.  this  bocty  voted 
on  the  minimum  wage  legialatian.  My 
name  was  not  r. ^corded  among  those 
who  VLited  on  Lhit;  measiue. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  present  when  the 
se.ssion  bet-'an  that  day  at  12  noon,  and  it 
was  my  intention  to  support  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  ^vage 

However  at  2:50  p.m.,  I  received  a  call 
from  the  Temple  University  Hospital  In 
Philadelphia,  advising  that  my  brother. 
who  had  been  dangerously  ill  for  several 
days,  must  underRo  an  emergency  opera- 
tion m  an  effort  to  save  his  life,  and 
asking  that  I  come  to  Philadelphia  im- 
mediately. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  regret  that  circum- 
stances prevented  me  from  casting  my 
vote  on  this  vital  measure,  but  I  would 
say  again,  that  if  [  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  I  would  have  supported 
an  increase  in  the  Federal  minimum 
wage. 


LETS  NEVER  ISTT  ANY  "PARTY 
LINE  PHILOSOPHY  CRETTP  INTO 
OUR  VITAL  MILITARY  INTELLI- 
GENCE SERVICES 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  StrattoiiJ  may 
extend  liis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  as  a  combat  intelllgenoe 
officer  With  service  m  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean   war,  I   have   been  greatly 


disturbed  by  newspaper  accounts  that  in 
the  Pentagon  there  is  a  plan  which  is 
currently  being  given  very  serious  con- 
sideration that  would  merge  the  three 
separate  Intelligence  services  of  our  three 
separate  services  Into  a  single  intelli- 
gence service. 

I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  these 
reports,  Mr,  Speaker,  because  I  know 
from  my  owti  experience  how  disastrous 
it  would  be  to  resort  to  administrative 
action  to  eliminate  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  our  intelligence  services  md  in 
the  estimates  and  conclusions  wliicli 
they  are  requiied  to  furnish  to  our  mili- 
tary commandei-s  and  to  imjxsse  instead 
aome  official  "party  line"  philosophy. 
At  its  best,  intelligence  is  a  most  delicate 
operation.  Nothing  is  ever  100  percent 
certain  in  this  field.  To  impos<'  some 
kind  of  administratively  neat  uniform- 
ity upon  our  intellipence  operatioiLs  and 
estimates  in  the  mistaken  view  that 
this  might  thereby  help  to  eliminate 
wasteful  interservice  rivalries  could 
well  spell  military  dir.a.-rter.  Suppressing 
the  minority  view  In  intelligence  would 
be  just  as  much  a  backwarj  step  as 
would  be  ^upressing  the  minority  view 
in  our  National  Legislature. 

Mr,  Speaker,  to  imderline  the  difficul- 
ties and  hazards  involved  in  these  pro- 
jected plans,  I  would,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  and  study  the  follow- 
iivg  two  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times  by  their  distinguislied  military 
editor.  Hanson  W,  Baldwm: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,   Mar    27,   1981] 

TirrELLicmcE — I:  Meecek  or  Separatz  Service 

Agencies     Is     Being     Peopceed     To     Curb 

RiVALRIFS 

(By  Hanson  W  Baldwin) 
The  merger  or  centralisation  of  the 
separate  Intelligence  services  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  row  under  study  In  the  Pentagon. 
offers  seeming  ndrantnges  hut  at  the  rl'^k 
oC  major  dangers 

Today,  ench  of  the  services  maintains  Its 
own  InteUigence  division  or  branch — the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence;  the  G-2,  or  in- 
telligence branch  of  the  Army;  and  the  air 
Force  A-2  section.  The  Joint  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  maintains  a  Joint 
Intelligence  Group, 

MaJ,  Oen,  Grares  B.  Er^kine  (Marine 
Corp*,  retired),  head  of  the  Office  of  Special 
Operations,  baa  long  been  an  assistant  to 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Intelli- 
gence, security,  unconventional  warfare,  and 
paychological  warfare  field  He  also  monitors 
the  National  Security  Agency, 

The  National  Security  Agency,  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  staffed  by 
military  personnel  and  clrlUans,  deals  with 
ooauminlcatlons.  Intelligence,  codec,  and 
ciphers. 

Outside  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
there  are  other  Important  intelligence  col- 
lection and  evaluation  agencies.  The  most 
Important  are  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  headed  by  Allen  W.  Dulles,  the  top 
echelon  national  Intelligence  agency,  charged 
with  the  coordination  and  evaluation  of 
intelligence  on  the  national  or  strategic 
leveJ;  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
chatged  particularly  with  counterespionage; 
the  State  Department's  Intelligence  activ- 
ities; and  those  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

A    PYRAMTDAL    STSTEM 

There  are  two  key  groups  responsible  for 
coordinating  and  meshing  all  these  Intelll- 
genee  activities.  Within  the  Pentagon,  a 
iolnt  Intelligenoe  Committee,  composed  of 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Joint  Intelligence 


Group  heads,  formulates  joint  military  in- 
teligence.  At  a  higher  level,  the  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Committee,  ciiaired  by  Mr, 
Dulles  and  composed  of  heads  or  representa- 
tives of  all  the  principal  intelligence  agencies, 
meets  once  a  week  to  review  and  approve 
various  national  intelligence  estimates. 

It  Is  the  Pentagon  part  of  this  system 
that  appears  to  be  threatened  with  reorgani- 
zation by  the  new  regime  In  the  Department 
of  Dcfenrc  What  form  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion would  take  Is  not  clear  as  yet;  studies 
are  still  \mderr,pv.  But  given  the  organi- 
Eational  philosophy  of  some  ot  the  civilians 
in  the  new  Pentapon  team,  and  suggestions 
that  have  hoen  made  In  the  past,  it  seem.s 
cl-ar  that  more  centralization  of  intelligence 
at  Department  of  Defense  level  Is  being  in- 
vestigated 

Mergor.  or  centrnli.-atlon  of  all  of  the  serv- 
ices' Ir.tcil'gence  activities,  has  romo 
superficial  attractions.  TTiere  is  no  doubt 
that  the  services  have  sometimes  utilized  in- 
flated estlmatre  of  enemy  strengths  to 
strengthen  their  budget  requests  to  Con- 
press  There  have  been  marked  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  services-  based  on 
differing  intelligence  estimates — about  Soviet 
mirslle  strength,  end,  some  years  ago.  about 
Soivet  bomber  strength.  Each  service  has  a 
natural  terKlency  to  stress  those  elements  of 
Soviet  strength  with  which  it  is  most  con- 
cerned . 

Merging  of  G-2.  ONI.  and  A  2  at  De- 
partment of  Defense  level  would,  presum- 
ably, force  the  elimination  of  rarying  service 
cstimatcK  in  favor  of  one  military  estimate. 
It  would  downgrade  the  hidlvldual  service 
viewpoint  and  upgrade  the  collective  mill- 
tiry  viewpoint,  thus  dampening  one  facet 
of  lnterser\-lce  differences.  At  the  same  time 
such  a  change  would  carry  the  trend  of  past 
y?a'^  tcwr^rd  centralization  of  power  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  reduction  of  the 
service  departments  and  the  Individual  serv- 
i'-cs  mv.ch  ftirther.  since  intelligence  is  the 
h-Tc^mr^d^n  of  policy  and  provides  the  facts 
U"on  whi-'h  it  must  be  based. 

I*  woti'd  also,  of  course,  strengthen  the 
CO  .*rol  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  since  he 
vculd  pre.'^ldc  directly  over  one  common 
defi.i.rtraent  Intelligence  agency  rather  than 
over  mauy  separate  agencies,  each  now  in- 
directly responsible  to  the  Secretary  through 
other  departments  or  agencies.  Theoreti- 
cally, too,  the  simplification  of  organization 
appears  attractive. 

But  these  potential  gains  are  far  out- 
wclghted  by  the  probable  risks. 


[FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  28,  1961  j 

I.NTKLLIGENCE II:       MaJOK     DANCEXS     SCEKTED 

IN        MeRCIS       of       SEEVICSS'        li>JFORMATION 

Agencies 

(By  Hanson  W,  Baldwin) 

The  merging  of  service  Intelligence  units  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  level  poses  several 
major  dangers. 

In  the  past,  intelligence  has  always  been 
a  function  of  command.  It  is  true  that  the 
functions  of  command,  both  In  Washington 
and  in  the  field,  have  been  gradually  limited 
since  World  War  IT  by  the"clTlllanlzat1on"  of 
tbe  services  and  the  usurpation  of  command 
functions  in  the  ser\-ice  departments  by  the 
i.'^.crer.slng  centralization  in  the  Department 
Ot  Defense.  Legally,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  other  chiefs  now  command 
nothing;  command  Is  exercised  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  a  corporate  body  and 
the  unified  commanders  overseas. 

Nevei-theless,  intelligence  in  the  field — at 
regimental,  ship,  or  air  group  level,  which  the 
services  call  tactical  intelligence — is  and 
must  remain  a  function  of  conunand.  Yet 
the  tactical  Intelligence  officers  depend  for 
a  great  flow  of  background  and  strategic  in- 
formation such  as  order  of  battle  of  the  ene- 
my, technical  descriptions  of  enemy  equip- 
ment  and   weapons,   and   so   on,  upon   their 
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p.«rent  service  organlzatloiu  In  the  Pentagon 
III  fact,  without  thaa*  organization* — O  2 
of  the  Army,  A-2  of  th«  Air  Force,  the  OfBce 
of  Naval  Intelllgenc*— to  collate  and  digest 
Held  report*  and  the  reports  of  mllttarr.  air. 
and  naval  attach^,  and  to  evaluate,  study 
tiul  disseminate  to  the  field,  masses  of  other 
information,  the  Intelhfence  offlcers  In  the 
field  would  be  military  orphans,  a  body  wlth- 
mr  a  head 


OTHEI    DANC; 


SCKNTED 


The  proposed  merger  of  service  intelui<e!up 
agencies  also  poses  another  danger  thar  the 
s|)eciaUzed  and  detailed  "nuts  and  b<itts'  In- 
leUigence  data  of  major  Interest  to  each  ir 
the  ttiree  services  might  well  bf  negl'*ote<.l 
"T  downgraded  by  a  higher  lev(>l  li?*""' v  A 
merited,  non -service-oriented  iiiiellii^fncp 
agency  might  well  concentra'c  "'i  lilgh-le-.  el 
or  strategic  intelligence  and  neglect  »<me  of 
the  buslc  land.  sea.  and  air  data 

The  most  dangeroua  aspect  of  a  merged 
Intelligence  service  la  the  emph:ut.<<  it  would 
inevitably  place  on  "agreed"  or  collective  ' 
estimates.  Intelligence  data,  by  their  very 
nature,  cannot  be  precise,  except  in  a  few 
instances  There  are  bound  to  be  varying 
estimates  of  the  details  of  enemy  .strengths, 
and  when  these  are  projected  lnt«j  the  fu- 
ture, as  intelligence  attempts  to  do.  the  un- 
certainties and  hence  the  difTorences  are 
even  greater  The  danger  of  a  merged  in- 
telligence Is  the  danger  that  differences 
would  be  suppressed,  or  so  far  d  .)Wiigrad»'d 
that  minority  views  would  never  re  ich  the 
eyes  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  of  the 
President 

Under  the  present  system  di-i.sonis  from 
factual  estimates  or  Interprelati  'Us  are  in- 
dicated by  the  dissenting  group  in  f'Xitnotes 
or  In  other  explanatory  material,  the  nature 
of  the  dissent  and  the  reason  for  it  is  given 

Present  dissents  although  .sometimes 
sharp  and  definite  (as,  for  Instance  about 
So-. let  missile  strength),  do  luU  impair  the 
basic  value  of  the  estimates.  What  they  do 
do  IS  to  make  the  task  of  the  poluyinaker 
harder 

But  f(-r  the  security  oi"  the  country  It  Is 
highly  important  that  this  disagreeable  ex- 
tra W(jrk.  be  undertaken  and  that  these  safe- 
ty factors  provided  by  the  privilege  of  dis- 
sent be  insured  Sir  Winston  Chu.ThiU  t'"'k 
a  leaf  from  his  own  experience  m  comment- 
ing adversely  upon  the  dangers  of  agreed  In- 
tellii^ence.  which  he  called  "this  form  of 
collective  wisdom,"  The  British  Joint  Intel- 
ligence Committee  In  1941  rejected  indica- 
tions that  the  Germans  were  about  to  at'acic 
Russi.-i,  though  Sir  Winston  ».■;  early  as 
March  saw  raw  or  unevaluated  intelligence 
reports  that  convinced  him  that  inva.sion  of 
Rvi.ssia  vi.a=  impending 

THE     T.ALTA    CONrCRENCE 

The  iinp<irt<ince  of  such  dissenting  opin- 
ions ir  estimates  is  emphasized  for  the 
United  States  by  the  Yalta  conlerence  The 
military  value  of  Russia's  participation  m 
the  Pacific  war  hinged  In  considerabl?  part 
at  that  time  on  the  status  of  Japans  f.imed 
Kwantung  Army  in  Manchuria  If  this 
army  Japan  s  finest  prior  to  World  War  11 
was  intact  and  strong,  Soviet  aid  would 
probably  be  needed,  our  mllitarv  foinnuincl- 
ers  oelieved  to  pin  it  down.  t(i  defeat  it  and 
to  prevent  the  prolongation  of  the  war  on 
tiie  mainland 

A  minority  l^roup  in  both  'tie  Offlt  e  of 
N  iv.il  Intellikcence  and  in  Army  O  2  feit  that 
che  Kwantung  Army  was  a  holU>w  shell,  its 
crack  divisions,  they  malntaineii  had  Ijeen 
shif'ed  our  of  Manchuria  to  defend  tiie  Pa- 
cihc  islands  and  the  homeland  Bu-  thf 
■  collective"  and  "agreed-upon  lutellii^eiKe 
estimate  furnished  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi 
Staff  prior  to  Yalta  said  that  the  Kwantunt; 
Army  was  exceedingly  strong  and  that  with- 
out Russian  assistance  the  war  might  con- 
tinue until  1948.  But  there  were  no  Indi- 
cii'ed     dissents    In    the    collective    e;stimate. 


the  mlnorit)  opinions  never  reached  the  top 
levels  of  pKilcymaklnt;  and  this  erroneous 
estimate  untloubtedly  influenced  the  mili- 
tary and  lh>-  pi>litlcal  Judgments  at  Yalta 
If  so  serioi.s  a  mistake  c  »uld  have  LHCurred 
with  the  sep  irate  ser\;ce  intelii^ence  agen- 
cies of  th(-«»-  days  functioning  how  much 
more  likely  !■  a  recurrence  if  they  shwuUl  he 
merited    into    one    monolithic    structure 

POLIC  YMAKING 

There  is  a  final  danger  Intelligence  col- 
lection and  r valuation  must  ne-. er  be  con- 
fushed  with  policymnkin<  The  merging  of 
service  ii- telllgeiice  irs;nnlzntlons  r\t  the  Sec- 
retary of  Def-nse  level  might  well  produce  a 
niore  '-losely  InteKrated  »nd  ngreed  ujxin 
collective  milit.try  earimate  thnn  the  present 
system  di>e8  Bu'  any  such  monolithic  agen- 
cy so  close  111  the  thr  ine  of  [kiUcs  n\akii;g 
power  In  the  PenUi,<on  might  veil  be  suscep- 
tible to  polic  influence,  the  tacts  might  sub- 
con.sci'iusly  fe  distorted  to  suit  the  policy 
rather  t.han  ice  versa  This  is  not  nn  Idle 
fenr  Sir  Winston  st><  ke  of  it  In  the  House 
of  Commons    n  1939 

"It  seems  to  me  th  it  M.'.is'-rs  run  the 
mi>st  tremenMous  risks  if  they  all'-w  the  in- 
forniatii.n  co.lected  by  the  Intel. igetice  De- 
p.irt.ment    •     •     •    to    be    shifted    and    coi  ircd 

at'.d  reduced  in  r  'nse'jufi I  .•;  ;■■  :■  -nee 

•■Tul  if  they  ever  get  then'.  »■  's  .  ■  •  ,  :k  Kotl 
of  at'^ching  weight  "nly  to  th  *e  pieces  or 
inform<»f Ion  whi.'h  accord  »ith  'lieir  earnesr 
,ind  h'ltT'r.itt  e  dei^ire  that  the  ne.ice  of  the 
world  shiuld  remain  unbroken 

It  IS  the  -rend  <'f  human  nature  harti 
to  resl'.t  to  interpret  fact.s  to  accord  with 
preconceived  prejudices  It  must  be  guarded 
tB'iimt  to  the  u'm xst  in  Intelligence  work 
The  propo«e<i  merger  of  our  service  mtelll- 
3.^nc^  sections  would  facilitate  thi.»  errnr 
r:ither  than  reduce  it  The  old  American 
pniu  iple  of  ^hecks  and  balance*  Is  as  ap- 
plicable to  Inelligcnre  coUectK'n  ;ind  rvalua- 
ti   t.  .1^  it  Is  to  ndminlstrstlon 


I'UVSR'AL    FIINKSS    F'Fi(>(  JH  \.\I 

Mr  HEMPHILL  Mr  SiKakc:  I  a.  k 
unanimous  cons«>nt  that  tho  gmllrman 
from  Utah  Mr  King'  may  rxtend  hx-- 
r»'niark.s  at  'hl.^  point  in  il.c  Re< orp  and 
include  extr.meou.s  tnatt*-: 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempoi^  Is  th»>:f 
objection  to  the  i  eque,st  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina'' 

There  wa.'-  no  obiection 

Ml  KINCr  uf  Utah  Mi  SpMlfeer.  I 
ha.e  lead  with  gi>'at  interest  today  the 
repoit.s  that  President  John  V  Kennedy 
la.st  we^k  app<jinted  the  'Tinnentlv  sur- 
ces.sfu!  footijall  coach  and  athletic  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Bud  Wilkinson,  as  his  special  consult- 
ant on  phv.Mcal  fltnes.s.  and  I  feel  com- 
pelled by  tl.is  appointment  to  comment 
on  the  problem  of  fitness 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  F'!esifi»nt 
has  a  genuine  peisonal  mteiest  in  phys- 
ical fltne.s.s  and  already  has  shown  his 
determination  to  take  ivsitive  action  to 
toughen  anr!  condition  Atneiican  youth 
physically  I  must  expre.s.s  my  concern 
lest  the  program  be  unnece.ssarily  lim- 
ited m  Its  sC'Ji>e 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion sees,  or  very  .soon  will  come  to  see 
physical  fitiiess  is  just  one  prong  in  a 
many-prong«'d  attack  on  a  very  broad 
problem- -the    problem    of   total    fitness 

Our  Nation  is  intensely  concerned  to- 
day over  yojth  fltne.s.s,  and  it  has  go<xi 
cause  to  feel  this  concern  p:very  citi/en 
sees  juvenile  delinquet;cy  as  a  serious 
problem.     More^-jver   most  Americans  to- 


day leoognl/e  that  youth  fitness  holds 
the  key  to  both  national  progress  and 
national  ,security  This  realization  is  re- 
flected in  the  quickened  interest  the 
Ameiican  public  hias  taken  in  the  public 
.sch.)  lis  and  the  quality  of  American 
education 

Just  as  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  he  cannot  conquer  his  |)roblem 
by  mu-scle  alone 

I  want  to  emphasize  tf  at  I  f\illy  ap- 
picciate  that  physical  fltne.ss  can  and 
diH's  make  an  i:n[>ortant  contribution  to 
total  fltne.ss  Like  many  other  qualities 
whic}i  cliai  artel  ize  the  healthy,  stable 
and  useful  citi/en.  physical  fitness  is 
earned  at  a  ceitain  price,  and  that  cer- 
tain pi  ice  Is  hard  work  With  the  Indi- 
\riual  the  veiy  pitx'ess  of  cultivating 
physic, il  fitness  helps  to  cultivate  other 
\aluable  qualities,  such  as  self-reliance 
and  s4Mf -discipline 

Still  I  strongly  feel  the  administra- 
tion sho.ild  intenrate  measures  to  pro- 
mote i>hysic:»!  fitness  into  a  broader  pro- 
gram which  has  as  its  aim  the  total 
fltJiess  of  American  youth  -their  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  spiritual  fltne.ss  as 
well  as  their  physical  fitness  While  the 
emphaMs  of  phvsical  fitness  can  mdi- 
recth  stinniliitc  total  fltne.ss.  this  em- 
phii-is  will  not  fully  fortify  our  future 
clti/ens  for  the  tougti  moral  and  spirit- 
ual tests  which  lie  ahead 

Physical  filfie-s  hIoiu^  \\:\\  not  conquer 
coinmunism 

The  pfsident  (jf  the  Church  of  Jesu- 
Christ  of  I^itter-day  Saints.  Piesident 
Da\ld  O  McKay  described  the  problem 
most  eloquently  when  he  observed  and 
I  quote 

y  ••';):  I,' ss  ..,'  <  'i  ra'-ter  rnther  than  flabbi- 
iio-,!,  ,,f  rntiscie  Is  ,it  the  root  of  the  problems 
<l  Anierlcan  youi  h 

This  church,  ha.^  two  auxiliai  les.  the 
Yo'ing  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation and  the  Vuung  Women  s  Mu- 
tual Iniin  ovement  A.s.s(.>ciation.  v^hicfi 
have  l)«'(  n  woikiuk.;  intently  upon  youth 
fitness  for  7.')  years  It  ha,s  con.sciously 
pill  sued  a  broad  chuich-centei  i-d.  fam- 
ily-centeied  approach  with  some  \ery 
gratifyinc  results 

Th'^  Eisenhower  administration  .saw 
too  la'e  rJiflt  a  fltne.ss  program  which 
concentrated  upon  physical  fitness  alone 
woulil  not  condition  .Ameiican  youth  for 
the  awesome  challeiur.s  which  confront 
It  In  his  last  term.  Piesid^nt  Fj.sen- 
howei  lM-«an  to  recogni/e  cleai  ly  that 
youth  fltness  demanded  a  broad  ap- 
i)roach  which  - 1 1  esses  parental  fitness, 
family  piayei  and  family  recreation  re- 
ligious activity  and  many  other  value.s 
b«'sules  iihysical  fitness 

Elder  Manon  H  HaiiK.s  a  mtinijei  of 
the  Fit  St  Council  of  the  Seventy  of  tht 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  wlio  was  directly  involved  in  this 
program  traced  the  transition  for  me  in 
a  recent  letter,  in  which  he  observed 

For  4  ye.irs  »e  ha\e  seen  .m  evt;luti  )n  from 
this  exact  st,j«tus  in  the  Ki.senhower  admlni,s- 
tration  whose  youth  fitness  crusade  began 
(Jti  exactly  the  level  President  Kennedy  has 
now  initiated  his  In  the  beginning  there 
was  much  wasted  effort  m  earnest  but  s<ime- 
what  futile  attempts  to  establish  uiillorm 
standards  fur  testing  the  physical  well-being 
of  Aniericm  youth  Then  additional  light 
w  us   cust   on    the    scene    and    It    became   clear 
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to  moet  th«t  grown  men  «nd  women  who 
really  care   about  ycung   people  cannot   sit 

around  and  talk  to  each  other  Indeftnitely 
about  muscles.  One  cannot  unbrald  an  In- 
dividual's muscles  frTm  the  rest  of  him,  get 
the  muecles  in  shape  and  then  pleasantly 
paste  the  wtkole  tof^Lher. 

In  Washlngt<jn  at  t.be  last  meeting,  tt  was 
brought  again  to  the  attention  of  the  group 
that  Mr.  Hitler  had  a  magnificent  fdijslokl 
education  progra^n  which  had  produced  a 
race  of  supermen  almost  literally.  The  Kus- 
aluii  physical  htaeas  a'^tivities  are  well  known 
fur  their  effectiventss.  Most  Americans, 
however,  are  nut  satiii&ed  to  proceed  oo  the 
basis  of  these  people.  We  have  sometlilng 
else  lu  nund  when  we  think  of  young  people 
who  are  fit  to  live  anc.  fit  to  function  and  lit 
to  lead   and   direct 

I  was  much  lmprcs.<:ed  with  President  Ken- 
nedy •  *  •  I  bellere  If  the  President  were 
fully  InfLirmed  aboui.  what  has  happened 
and  Is  haiipening,  he  would  not  be  content 
to  leave  youth  fltnesi  on  n  physical  basis. 
I  um  not  of  course  Inrelghlng  against  phys- 
icuii  flLuess.  1  do  no:  know  anyone  In  the 
world  more  InU^resLcd  In  that  than  I  am. 
1  nm  nrii  alone  persi. iial'y  interested  in  it, 
but  approach  it  as  an  article  of  my  own 
religious  faith 

Like  mj'  distuu  uished  constiltient. 
Elder  Ranks.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
new  adroiuLiilratior.  will  i>roflt  tqr  Lhe 
trials  of  the  laU  administration  and 
pursue  a  broad  aptiroach  to  youth  flt- 
ne&s,  rather  than  stirt  at  the  same  nar- 
row point  of  emp.'^a.s-is  at  which  the 
Ei.s^'nhowcr  adminatration  started  4 
years  bro  In  fact,  I  talte  this  opportu- 
nity to  urge  that  President  Kennedy  be- 
t;in  immediately  to  map  a  program 
geared  U)  the  total  needs  of  total  fitness 
for  American  youth. 

I  aiso  take  Lhi.<^  opiportunity  to  present 
.several  passages  of  the  address  which 
Elder  Hanks  made  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  You':h  last  year.  These 
passaRes  from  his  message  of  March  20, 
1960.  follow: 

ova      roVNOATIOMB 

Our  ideal,  though  we  have  fallen  short  in 
practice  has  always  been  the  dignity  and 
inherent  worth  of  the  Individual.  We  be- 
lieve that  men  are  meant  to  be  free  and 
that  they  are  eternal,  brothers  to  all  men, 
capable  of  infinite  growth,  and  are  ultl- 
matt'ly  responsible  for  the  lue  they  make  of 
their  capacities  and  opportunities. 

Wc  h.i\e  pill  great  value  In  the  famUy  as 
the  Cornerstone  of  oi.r  stx-lety,  and  believe 
that  our  Watlcm's  well-being  depends  upon 
the  strength  and  simctlty  and  spiritual 
Toimd.itlons  of  our  homes.  Our  judgment 
has  been  that  the  mret  rewarding  and  Im- 
iv->rtant  career  Is  to  hive  a  good  family. 

We  have  put  our  trjst  In  Ood.  education, 
work,  freedom,  and  responsibility.  Our 
standajd  of  excellenc<!  and  quality  In  men 
has  been  character,  Integrity,  Initiative,  pa- 
triotism, self-reliance  sincere  concern  for 
others  and  for  the  fiture,  reverence,  cour- 
age These  are  the  Ideals  and  values  In 
which  we  have  traditionally  believed  and 
which  we  have  reflect  ?d  In  our  highest  mo- 

tllTOtS 

Admituxlly  we  have  slipped  far  from  the 
Ideal  In  everyone's  eiperlenoe  are  multiple 
examples  of  horn-  far  \»e  have  gone.  Btit  is 
th,'\t  what  America  really  stands  for  or  really 
wants'^  Ts  It  really  America's  choice  <rf  what 
Is  pnod   desirable,  excellent? 

Being  aware  of  our  great  economic,  edu- 
catinnal  and  scientlUc  strides,  reading  daily 
headlines  which  refle<tt  our  moral  fallings, 
In  the  face  of  possible  International  Incin- 
eration. Is  It  not  clear  that  what  we  really 
need  is  the  resurreciaon  and  reenthrone- 
ment    al   standards  and    convictions  which 


lead  to  the  development  of  men  and  women 
o(  the  highest  character?  Is  not  this  the 
ditef  buslneas  of  the  famUy.  community. 
nation — of  life  itself?  We  have  enough  of 
aJnwst  everything,  think  we  are  good  enough 
to  do  almost  anything,  and  yet  sUunhle 
aJoug  on  the  precarious  periphery  of  an- 
nihilation because  wc  cannot  be  sure  we 
have  the  moral  and  spiritual  maturity  to 
use  OOT-  great  resources  to  brtng  about  the 
magnllloent  bleaslng  to  mankind  that  could 
eventuate  through  proper  use  of  our 
c^pvrlties. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  what 
the  great  majority  of  our  young  people 
want.  Our  c'lridrcn  and  youth  have  suf- 
fered from  our  lack  of  wllllngnesa  to  exem- 
plify and  communicate  the  Ideals  and  values 
In  which  we  really  believe.  Our  failure  lies 
in  oorselves.  We  have  been  bemused  with 
self -seeking  and  materialistic  goals,  and 
have  seemed  reticent  to  declare  our  faith 
and  our  spiritual  wiuiese.  Perhaps  we  hare 
lacked  courage  more  than  knowledge;  we 
have  been  too  lon^j  afraid  and  Indifferent 
We  need  to  clear  our  own  thinking,  recog- 
nise our  own  fallings  and  shortcomings, 
repent  of  them  and  do  better 

WHAT    TOTTH     V.ANTS 

We  askrd  more  than  40.000  high  school 
and  Junior  hl^h  school  atiideuts  iii  the 
State  of  Utah  what  are  their  problems  and 
what  are  their  suggested  solutions  Tlielr 
answers  were  very  much  like  e^ery  other 
snrvej'  I  have  seen  of  viewpoint*  of  the 
young.  Their  problems  center  In  inade- 
quate family  life,  lack  of  communicntl  >n 
with  adults,  and  poor  parental  interest  and 
example.  Tlicy  said  they  want  more  chance 
to  work-,  wholesome  entertainment:  super - 
▼toed  activity  and  recreation:  discipline. 
guidance,  direction:  love  and  attention  from 
their  parents:  family  counseling,  home 
nights,  religious  activity:    and  recreation. 

They  said  they  want  less  automobiles. 
cigarettes,  and  alcohol,  unoccupied  leisure 
time;  movies  and  m.agazlnes  with  emphasis 
on  sex,  horror,  crime:  parental  emphasis  on 
material  goals:    and  adult  bad  example. 

They  ask  for  better  law  enforcement  and 
stlJTer  penalties:  choice  cf  values  by  parents: 
recreation  opportunities  nearby:  religious 
Instruction  and  example;  and  home  life  and 
Telat1on.shlp  with   parents 

Tliey  want  lasting  marriages,  and  chil- 
dren: they  want  help  in  scheduling  their 
time  and  activities.  They  want  to  partici- 
pate In  the  planning  and  operation  of  youth 
activities  and  youth  centers  They  want  to 
belong  to  a   united.   Interested   family. 

In  short,  their  Ideals  and  values  are  those 
which  we  have  said  are  the  foundation  of 
our  concepts  of  what  is  wholesome  and 
excellent.  Permitted  to  express  themselves 
fleely.  they  have  given  back  to  us,  almost 
In  the  same  language  what  we  have  used 
with  them,  clear  statements  cif  their  prob- 
lems and  what  must  be  done  to  solve  them. 

ora  JOB 

If  we  are  to  meet  their  challenge,  we  need 
a  change  of  attitude.  Any  successful  effort 
must  put  emphasis  on  the  wisdom,  integrity, 
and  strength  of  the  Individual.  There  must 
be  a  recovery  of  Idealism  and  discipline  and 
a  willingness  to  acknowledge  guilt  and  to 
repent.  We  need  a  new  moral  responsibility 
in  advertising.  We  need  less  bearing  of  false 
witness  by  the  so-caUed  image  Industries, 
less  distortion  and  Interpretation  of  life  on 
its  lowest  possible  level.  We  need  continued 
educational  emphasis  on  classes  and  training 
which  are  concerned  with  the  worthy  ends 
of  life,  as  well  as  with  the  poesibie  extension 
ckf  Ufe  into  space,  or  its  extinction.  We  must 
have  leaders  of  character  and  moral  fiber 
Who  win  speak  and  act  according  to  their 
convictions, 

"purpose"     ANT3     "SAL'RiriCE" 

When  there  is  mention  of  "ptnpose"  and 
"sacrifice"   these  days,   someone  often  asks. 


What  Is  tt  we  should  sacrtftee  and  for  what 
purpose? 

The  answer  might  well  be  that  we  aacrlflce 
some  of  our  selfishneBs  and  slnfiilneas  and 
cynicism:  that  we  give  of  our  time  and  treas- 
ure, our  interest  and  influence  and  love  and 
good  example  to  the  young.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  to  ancient  Israel  help  us  to  answer 
what  we  should  give  and  give  up,  and  for 
what    purpose. 

**Cease  to  do  evil:  learn  to  do  well;  •  •  • 
relieve  the  oppressed.  Judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  fcB-  the  widow  •  •  •  be  wlUlng  and 
obedient  •  •  •  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hun- 
gry- •  •  •  satisfy  the  afBlcted  soul  •  •  •  hide 
not   thyself  from   thine  own  flesh." 

To  what  effect  and  with  what  promise? 
•TtiPTi  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth 
speedily  •   •   •   then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the 
Lord    shall     answer  •   •   •  and    shall    guide 
thee      continually,      and  •   •    •   thou      shalt 
rai.se  up  the   foundations   of  many  genera 
tioii.s." 
Another   ancient   jrrophet   has   added: 
"And  ye  will  not  suffer  yotir  children  that 
tVipy  go  hungry,    or  naked:   nrither  will   ye 
suffer  tliat  they  transgress  the  laws  of  God, 
and  fight  and  quarrel  one  with  another,  and 
serve  the  devil   •    •    •  but  ye  will  teach  them 
to  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  soberness : 
ye  will  teach  them  to  love  one  another,  and 
tc  serve  one  another"   (Isaiah  1 :    TC,   17,  19; 
58:   7-12;    Book   of  Mormon — Moslah    4:    14- 
15). 

Our  purpose  i£  the  redirection  of  individ- 
uals, families,  the  TTatlon,  to  the  "old  vir- 
tues" of  f.-imlly  life,  fidelity,  patriotism,  mod- 
esty, faith,  prayer,  reverence,  and  the  whole 
truth. 

Our  purpose  Is  to  seek  to  motivate  the 
yoting  with  the  spark  of  adventure  and  chal- 
lenge and  search  forever  characteristic  of 
their  age  and  disposition.  They  need  to 
Jtnow  that  ours  is  a  time  of  unequaled  de- 
mand for  physical  and  social  and  intellec- 
tual readiness,  and  for  the  spiritual  and 
ethical  excellence  which  will  give  meaning 
and  direction  to  their  lives.  They  need  to 
see  themselves  as  puxposelul  participants  In 
one  of  the  most  crucial  and  challenging 
times  in  history,  and  to  feel  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  the  outcome.  I 
would  pray  that  my  own  and  all  other  chil- 
dren may  feel  the  spirit  of  the  great  state- 
ment of  Tlieodore  Roosevelt: 

"Aggressive  fighting  for  the  right  is  the 
noblest  sport  this  world  affords." 

The  young  should  learn  that  there  Is  vital 
need  for  pioneering  on  the  existing  fron- 
tiers— of  space  and  service  and  the  spirit. 
Tiiey  need  to  understand  that  they  and  all 
men  have  limitations  which  cannot  be  out- 
distanced by  power  or  thrust,  however  explo- 
sive. They  must  recogniae  their  need  for 
Almighty  God.  "Iliey  must  learn  to  respond 
to  the  soul's  upreach  as  well  as  to  the  mind's 
outreach.  They  need  to  learn  the  virtue  of 
service  and  the  holiness  of  prayer.  They 
need  not  alone  pulpit  pronouncement,  but 
adult  example  of  the  fusing  of  precept  and 
per&orLaJ  ri:ghteouaness;  not  diatribe  but 
direction,  not  critics,  but  models. 

Our  purpose  is  to  help  them  get  what  they 
need.  To  achieve  it,  we  mvist  be  honest  with 
ourselves.     Thoreau  once  said: 

'There  are  thousands  hacking  at  the 
branches  of  evn  to  every  one  who  is  striking 
at  the  roots." 

THK    ROOT    or    THE    CHAI.I.FWCE 

The  root  of  our  problena  is  the  strange 
habit  we  have  developed  of  thinking  and 
speaking  and  writing  as  if  the  kind  of  people 
we  are  doesn't  matter,  so  long  as  we  have  a 
program,  a  curriculum,  a  plan,  a  standard 
measuring  system,  a  research  paper,  a  struc- 
tured approach.  I  do  not  undervalue  or 
minimize  good  programs  or  planning,  but 
the  perplexity  of  our  times  testifies  that  this 
Is  not  the  supremely  Important  thing.  I  had 
to  look  at  the  PTA  creed  the  other 
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night  Its  objective*  are  wonderful  Ti\e 
Children  9  Charter  of  1930  la  a  choice  expres- 
sion of  objectives  and  wUdom  They  have 
been  around  a  long  Ume.  The  point  is  ihat 
such  value  a*  has  come  from  them,  and  It  Is 
considerable,  has  com*  because  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  by  people  of  char- 
acter and  courage.  Tills  Is  our  most  Impor- 
tant need.  We  need  the  actlon-lnduclni? 
Idealism  of  the  "stouthearted  men     theme 

Start  me   with   10  who  are   stoutheurtt-d 
men  and  111  soon  give  you  10  OOO  more 

We  need  fewer  of  what  the  Scriptures  call 
'  whlted  sepulchres"  and  more  Judgment. 
mercy  and  faith."  We  need  to  phm  well 
and  to  realize  that  the  kind  of  people  we 
Individually  are  matters  Infinitely  much 

Justice  George  Sutherland  of  the  U  ri 
Supreme  Court  once  wrote: 

"The  saddest  epitaph  which  can  be  carved 
in  memory  of  a  vanished  liberty  is  that  It 
was  lost  because  Its  possessors  f.uled  to 
stretch  forth  a  saving  band  while  yet  there 
was  time." 

With  strong  personal  convictions  as  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hoiu  and  the  extreme  serious- 
ness of  the  circumstances,  I  am  yet  convinced 
that  there  Is  In  the  great  body  of  American 
youth  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  preserve 
themselves  and  this  bounteously  bles.->cd  land 
fur  the  purpKDses  for  which  God  Intended 
them.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  among  adult 
Americans  the  strength  and  leadership  t(j 
give  the  young  the  direction  and  insplrutUin 
and  example  they  need,  and  to  provide  fur 
them  a  climate  In  which  they  can  realize 
their  great  possibilities  for  creative,  con- 
structive, happy  lives.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  American  homes  where 
there  are  dally  family  prayers  and  regular 
family  nights,  where  religious  faith  and 
activity  are  centered  around  the  parents 
where  loving.  Interested  fathers  and  mothers 
are  accepting  the  full  Implications  of  their 
sacred  stewardship. 

I  am  grateful  also  for  the  multitude  of  in- 
terested adults  who  have  the  wL^^dom  and 
willingness  to  provide  good  example  and  ex- 
cellent leadership  for  great  numbers  uf  f^ne 
young  people  in  churches  and  organlzatlnn.s 
and  community  programs.  I  appreciate  the 
great  scouting  program  In  the  Niitlon  and 
the  thousands  of  devoted  leaders  who  give 
their  time  and  energy  to  this  worthy  adven- 
ture In  my  own  church  several  hundred 
thousand  volunteer  adult  leaders  of  youth 
give  freely  of  their  resources  and  energy  and 
enthu?!?jBm  In  directing  programs  of 
spiritualized  recreation."  On  many  other 
fronts  and  in  many  other  places  there  is 
much  to  be  seen  which  Is  encouraging  und 
tomforting 

But  we  have  far  to  go  Dr  Frank  Crime 
once  wrote  of  having  seen  a  team.ster  who 
had  unhitched  his  horses  and  was  giving 
them  their  midday  oats  beneath  tlie  shade 
of  a  tree  "Prom  one  of  the  animals  I  no- 
ticed the  collar  had  been  talcen  mid  observed 
that  his  neck  was  sore  " 

I  said:  "Pretty  hard.  Isn't  it  to  make  a 
horse  pull  with  a  sore  shoulder  against  the 
collar^" 

■  Yep,"  the  man  answered  plum  toiigh 
But  you  know,  there  wouldn't  be  much  work 
done  in  this  world,  mister,  if  r)nly  horses  and 
folks  that  are  plum  fit  had  to  do  it  " 

OUX      NEKO 

We  admit  we  are  not  "plum  fit  What  we 
need  is  faith  and  courage — faith  m  OkI  m 
life,  in  ideals,  and  values  which  are  worthy 
of  us  as  individuals  and  a  nation,  courage 
to  look  at  our  own  hearts  and  habits  and 
lives  to  survey  what  we  know  about  the 
Ideals  and  values  of  the  world  in  which  our 
cluldren  and  youth  live,  and  then  to  re- 
pentantly and  resolutely  get  about  the  task. 
We  have  a  supremely  Important  Incentive, 
the  opportunity,  the  tools,  and — we  pray— 
the  time. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  President  Kennedy  look 


to  the  image  which  the  people  hiavf  of 
him  in  shaping  hi.s  approach  lo  the  pro- 
gram of  youth  fitno.ss  True,  nullion.s 
admire  hun  because  he  practices  what 
he  preaches  about  phy.siciil  fltne.s,s,  be- 
cause his  brilliant  record  of  military 
service  and  public  service  reflects  the 
physical  courage  which  he  has  often 
mentioned  as  an  important  value 

He  stands  today  as  one  of  the  most 
popular,  and  most  excitink'  fiwures  in 
the  world.  But  he  has  not  earned  this 
fame  playinR  touch  fo<Uball  When  the 
world  looks  to  hini  with  \v>]yi\  it  .M'e:> 
the  whole  man.  When  parents  look  at 
him  as  an  m.spiiing  example  which 
American  youth  should  strne  to  eniu- 
late.  they  see  his  spiritual  strength  his 
intellectual  drive,  and  his  moral  cour- 
age, above  his  physical  courage  This 
is  the  image  which  inspires  ttie  people 
of  the  free  woi  Id  and  the  youth  of  thi.s 
Nation,  and  it  represents  tlie  kind  of  fit- 
ness which  the  President  s  fitness  pro- 
gram should  strive  to  develop  m  Ameri- 
can youth 


KNROLLEX)  BILX-S  SIGNED 


SPECIAL  ORDERo   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  t)ermi.ssion  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  followmK  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  a;iy  sp^^-ial  ordei.s 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to 

Mr  LiBciNA-n  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hemphill  I  for  1  hour  on  tomorrow 
March  29.  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneou.s  matter 

Mr.  Zablocki  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hemphill*  for  1  hour  on  March  30  and 
that  his  special  order  for  t(xiay  may  be 
vacated 

Mr  MuLTER  '  at  the  request  of  Mr 
HEMPHILL'  for  15  minutes  on  March  29 
and  1  hour  each  on  April  20  and  21 


p:xtension  of  remarics 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi.ssum  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Co.ngre.ssional 
Record.  6r  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  t; ranted  to 

Mr  TfBER  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  H  R  5954  and  to  include  a 
table 

Mr  Flood  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hfmphilli  was  i,'iven  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  S  1 
and  include  extraneous  matter  and 
tables 

Mr  Brapemas 

Mr  Lindsay 

Mr  Pellv 

Mr    JOHANSEN 

'The  followinr  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hemphii-L  ■  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter    ' 

Mr    Aneuso  in  two  instances 

Mr    DiNGELL 

Mr  EviNS  in  two  instances. 
Mr   Jones  of  Alabama. 
Mr  Fisher. 
Mr    Clark. 

Mr  Edmondson 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lindsay  <  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr    Schwencel. 

Mr.  SCHERCR. 

Mr,  OsMCRS. 


Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adnnnistration.  reix)rted  that 
that  committtM'  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
follovMiig  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
sii^ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H  K  39H0  An  act  to  amend  the  traiisi- 
tioiuil  pr')vlsl()n8  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember 6  1958.  entitled  'An  act  to  prote'i 
tlie  public  health  by  iimendiiig  the  Fedrr.il 
F!»<tl.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit 
the  use  In  f.wKl  of  .-idrtitlves  which  have  not 
been  :vde(jualely  tested  to  establish  their 
s  ifftv"  and  for  otlur  purposes 

H  Ft  436:i  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
H6  272  rehitlnR  to  State  taxation  of  Inter- 
btatc  comnier'.e 


BILI^  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BLRLRSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported 
that  tliat  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles 

H  H  :t980  An  .irt  to  lunend  the  transi- 
tional provisions  of  the  act  approved  Sep- 
tember «  1958  entitled  An  act  to  protect 
the  public  health  by  amending  the  Federal 
FoiKl  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  lo  prohibit  the 
u.se  in  feed  of  additives  which  have  not  been 
adequately  tested  to  establish  their  safety,  ' 
;ind  for  other  purpiises 

H  R  4.163  An  act  U)  amend  Public  Law 
80  'JT.'  relating  to  State  taxation  of  Inter- 
state commerce 


Mr 


ADJOURNMENT 
HFMPHIIX      Mr      Speaker,     I 


mn\t>  that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly 'At  6  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pm.', 
under  it.s  previous  order,  the  House 
arljourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
March  20.  1961    at  11  o'clock  am 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

lender  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Sj)eaker  s  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
low.-- 

720  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  transmittlUK'  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
ln\oUin»{  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 
*1  954  million  f' r  the  military  functions  of 
the  Department  of  l>efen.se  iH  Doc  No 
124i.  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and    ordered    to    be    printed 

721  A  letter  fn'm  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  .Suites,  transmitting  a  re- 
(xirt  on  the  audit  of  the  Development  Ixjan 
Fund,  a  wholly  owned  Government  corpor- 
.itioii  for  the  fi.scal  year  ended  June  30. 
1960  iH  Doc  No  126i.  to  the  Conimittee  on 
Ciovernment  Opfratioti.s  and  ordered  to  be 
|irii)le<l 

722  A  letter  from  the  Acting  DirecU)r.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Executive  OfHce  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  rept>rt  that  the 
limitation  on  SiUaries  and  ex})en.ses.  Olflce  of 
.Allen  Projjerty  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  had 
been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating  a  need 
for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Ai)proprlatlons 

723  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics  I, 
ir.in.sniittiiig  the  semiannual  rer>ort  by  the 
Department    of    the    Navy    relating   to    those 
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military  construction  contracts  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  for  the  period  June  80 
through  December  31,  1960,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-600:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

724  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
compilation  of  General  Accounting  Office 
ftiidlng.s  and  recommendations  for  Improving 
Government  operations  relating  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  fiscal  year  1960;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gcvernmeni   Operations. 

72,s  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral .Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proixjsed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
repeal  a  certain  provlf.lon  of  the  Independ- 
ent Ofllces  Appropriation  Act,  1981  (74  Stat. 
4.i4  I .  regarding  the  disposal  of  surplus  real 
property":  to  the  Ccmmlttec  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

726  A  letter  from  f.ie  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  trarsmlttlng  a  proposed 
conce&sion  contract  which  will  authorize 
Temple  Bar.  Inc  ,  to  provide  facilities  and 
.•services  at  the  Temple  Bar  site.  Lake  Mead 
National  Recreation  A.rea,  pursuapt  to  the 
act  of  July  14,  1956  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular  AfTalrs. 

727  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
p<k8ed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  to  sell  goods 
and  services  to  the  owner  of  an  aircraft  or 
his  agent  In  an  emergency,  and  for  other 
purix)6es  .  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Service.s 

728  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  lor  the  fiscal  y*ar  1962 
mvdlvlng  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
»30  lOO.OOO  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  an  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
•  125  670  000  for  Uie  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (H.  Doc.  No.  125);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed 

729  A  letter  from  the  president,  Girl 
.Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
transmitting  the  11th  Annual  Report  of  Girl 
.scouu  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1960, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  272,  83d  Congress  (H. 
Doc  No  127):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  ordered  to  be 
jirlnted  with  Illustrations. 

730  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
pearch  and  development,  construction  of 
f.u-lUties.  and  for  other  purposes":  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  nnd  Artronautlcs. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ii.Fular  AfTalrs  H  R  3572.  A  bill  to  place  in 
trubt  status  certain  lands  on  the  Crow  Creek 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota;  with- 
out amendment  {Rept  No.  2081.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stjite  of  the  Union, 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H.R  567.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize longer  term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the 
Torres-Martinez  Reservation  In  Riverside 
County,  Calif  ;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
204 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTalrs.  H.R.  4279.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  payment  of  per  diem  to  members  of 
the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  at  the 
same  rate  that  Is  authorized  for  other  per- 
sons serving  the  Kederal  Government  with- 
out compensation;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  ^^o.  205) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  funds  arising  from  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  206).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St,ate  of  the  Unl.m 

Mr.  HALEY  Conimittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3.'j75,  A  bill  to  aniend 
the  act  of  August  9.  19,^5.  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  Innds  on  the  Agua 
Caliente  (Palm  Springs)  Reservation  and 
the  Seminole  Rf&crvations  in  Florida:  with 
amendment  iRept.  No  207).  Referred  to 
the  Commit tep  of  tjie  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3562  A  bill  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revoke  in 
whole  or  In  part  the  school  and  agency  f.'^irm 
reserve  on  the  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Referva:ion; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No  208).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  1  PRI- 
VATE  BILLS    AND    RE.SOLUTION.-^ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H,R.  2195.  A  bill  to  au':hor- 
Ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  crnvey 
land  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego  Education 
and  Welfare  Corp;  with  amendment  CRcpt. 
No.  309).  Referred  to  the  Cnmmittee  of  the 
Whole  Houfc 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  4500  A  bill  to  donate 
to  the  heirs  of  Anthony  Bourbonnais  ap- 
proximately thirty-six  onc-hundredths  acre 
of  land  In  Pottawatomie  County,  Okia  :  \ilth- 
out  amendment  (Rept  No  2101  Refi-rred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ABERNETHY   I  by  request)  : 

H.R.  5968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.R.  5969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  civil  works  In  economically  distressed 
areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5970.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reim- 
bursement of  owners  and  tenants  of  certain 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  for  their  moving  expenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BEERMANN: 

H.R.  5971.  A  bill  providing  for  the  dispo- 
sition   of    Judgment    funds    of    the    Omaha 
Tribe  of  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  5972.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  6973.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
ceeds  of   the  Federal    manufacturers   excise 


taxes  on  automobiles,  trucks,  and  buses,  and 
parts    and    accessories   shall    be   used    to    fi- 
nance the  Federal  highway  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  5974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  computing  Interest 
earnings  of  special  Treasury  Issues  held  by 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  to  provide  for  permanent  Indefinite 
appropriation  to  said  fund,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R.  5975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
.Social  .Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  e.'xrnings  permitted  each  year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
df-r:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  DOMINICK: 

HR.5976.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  venue  in  cer- 
tain actions  involving  public  lands:    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.    GRIFFIN: 

H.R.  5977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  Individ- 
ual who  moves  to  obtain  employment  to 
deduct  moving  and  traveling  expenses,  and 
to  permit  him  to  treat  as  a  capital  loss  any 
loss  incurred  on  the  sale  of  his  home;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    JARMAN: 

H  R.  5978  A  bill  to  amend  section  202ic) 
(f  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
lor  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  Interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  and 
the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr    KING  of  California: 

HR,5979  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  3  cents 
per  pound  processing  tax  ou  coconut  oil.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   LANE: 

H  R  5980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LESINSKI: 

H.R.  5981.  A  bill  relating  to  increases  in 
compensation  granted  to  wage  board  em- 
ployees: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr    McDOWELL; 

H  R.  5982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  to  provide  that  the  effect  on  sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  of  historic  value  of 
projects  involving  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
planning  of  such  projects,  and  to  provide 
for  the  publication  of  a  compilation  of  his- 
toric sites,  buildings,  and  objects:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD; 

HR.5983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  buildlngr-  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
which  are  of  historic  and  cultural  impcr- 
tance.  to  provide  that  the  Commis-sion  of 
Fine  Arts  shall  report  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  regarding  such 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

H.R.  5984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Histori- 
Sites  Act  of  1935  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  buildings  of  regional  or  local  his- 
torical or  cultural  significance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  Federally  owned  buildings 
which  are  of  historical,  architectural,  or 
cultural  significance,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr    GEOaOK  P.  lilU^ER 

H  Jl.  5'jee.  A  blil  to  BBAk*  avaUAble  to  ciitl- 
clTcn  who  are  haiMllcapytt  by  dietilneem  the 
specially  trained  taaclma  of  tbe  cieai  needed 
t<>  deTelop  their  abUlUas  uut  to  aukka  ar»U- 
.ible  to  indlvldtuUa  suffartng  speech  and 
nearing  Impetrments  Um  ipeclaily  U^ined 
speech  patholo^^lstB  and  audlologlsts  needed 
'.)  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps,  lo 
the   Committee   on  Education   and    Labor 

H  R  5987  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  retersna  benettts  (or 
individuals  who  served  with  the  Russian 
Railway  fervice  Corps;  to  the  C  jmniutee  •  s 
Veteraoi"  Affairs 

By  Mr    MORRISON: 

H  R  S»88  A  bill  to  provide  f  r  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia; 
u^  the  Con-;r!it t«>e  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr    MURRAY 

H  R  5989  A  bill  to  amend  the  CtvU  Strv- 
ice  Ret..renie.'it  Act.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect Uo  the  method  of  oompiitini;  iniercst 
earnini^  of  special  Treasury  issues  held  by 
civil  service  reurement  and  disabill'y  fund, 
to  provide  for  pennanent  Indetinite  appro- 
priation to  said  fund,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Ufflce  ai-.d  Civil  Service 
By    Mr    OLSEN: 

H  R   5yyO    A    bin   to   authorl/.e    -he    Secre- 

t.iry  'f   the  Iiiterlor   to  construi  t   a  natioml 

^qu.irium    In    tl^ie   District    of   Cn:umbi«.    to 

the  Commrtee  an  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia 

By   Mr    POAGE: 

H  R  5991.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  c  itev^nry 
of  the  "wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption  " 
for  the  purposes  of  section  22  of  the  Airri- 
cultural  Adju.stment  Act  of  1933.  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  At;ri- 
culture. 

By   Mr     RODINO 

H  R  5992  A  bill  to  amend  tit.e  3«  Cnsred 
States  C(Kle.  to  establish  a  Cotirt  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  functlrins;  to  tlie  C(.'mmittce  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr    .SANTANGEI>0 

HR  5993  .\  bill  to  amend  section  IS. J 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  and  section  301 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  to  provide  that  the  Board  for  the  Cor- 
rection of  Military  or  NavRl  Record.s  and  the 
Boards  of  Review.  Dlscharfrcs,  and  Dismissals 
shall  give  cor-slderatlon  to  satisfactory  evi- 
dence relating  to  food  character  and 
exemplary  cond'act  In  civilian  life  after  dis- 
rh.\r2;e  or  dianiissal  in  determlnin»<  whether 
•  T  not  to  correct  certain  discharges  and  dis- 
missals; to  authorize  the  award  of  an 
Kxempla.ry  Rehabilitation  Certiflc.ite.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com.'iiittfe  uii 
.■\rmed  Services. 

H  R  5994  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hetilth.  Education,  axid  Welfare,  to 
make  i^rantg  to  the  States  to  as^Vat  m  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  li.e 
flay  care  of  children;  to  the  Coninilttee  on 
EducaMon  arr!  Labor. 
By  Mr    -SHORT: 

H  R.  5995  A  bill  Ui  amend  tlie  Ii.tcmal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorl.<'e  the 
iimortization  over  a  5-year  period  of  f.icil- 
itles  constructed  or  acquired  by  farmers  for 
u.se  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  'u  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By   Mr    BROYHILL 

H  R  5996  A  bill  to  provide  th.it  an:. u. lies 
paid  from  the  District  of  Columbia  teachers' 
retirement  aiKl  annuity  fund  shall  be  ad- 
justed simultaneously  with  general  adjust- 
ments In  salaries  for  teachers  ar.d  school 
offlf^ers  covered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Salary  Act  of  1955  as  amended;  to  the  C  >m- 
init'ee  on  the  District  oX  Columbia 

H  R  5997.  A  blU  to  Increase  annuities 
pa.  able  to  certain  annuitants  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  teachers'  retirement  and 
.iiuiuity  fund,  in  amounts  equivalent  t^^  the 
increases    provided    by    the   District    of    Co- 


Uunbla  Teachers  Salary  Iri'  retuse  Act  uX 
IMO;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Uiairict  oi 
Columbia. 

By  Mr  CORBKTT 
H.R.  59M.  A  bin  to  amend  section  505 
(dr  of  the  C'lasaiflcatl  >ii  .\ct  of  l»4i>  as 
amended,  with  ri«pect  to  cer*  iiii  potiltlons  in 
the  C'reneral  Aci"oununK  Office  Ui  the  Coni- 
i:.:'tee  or:   Post  O^ce  .i:ul  (.':.:.   ^«Tvire 

By  Mr  I)ANIEI>^ 
H  R  59J9  A  tJl  ti)  am.M..l  the  Public 
Health  S«'rvlce  Art  to  pr  vide  for  the  estab- 
l.shmcrit  of  .i  hohpllul  in  the  ."-laie  of  New 
Jersey  for  the  treatment  f  pvTsoi'. ■,  addicted 
to  tiie  use  of  lL,ibit-;  >rm:ut<  narr otic  drugs. 
to  the  C';imnilt'e«  on  Interstate  at.d  Foreign 
r  'mn:"rre 

Bv  Mr  KVF.RE'rr 
H  R  6000  A  bin  to  amend  sKtion  1072  of 
f:'le  10  T'nited  .states  Cotle  to  provide  metll- 
r:»l  care  for  lndividu;i:»  •*  ^lo  li.ive  (.•ompleted 
20  ye.ir^  of  Federal  service  and  at  least  8 
ye.xrs  >f  active  duty:  to  the  Committee  on 
*rr  '•d  Ser.  Ics 

Bv  M'  FAI.I  ON 
HR  6(.'iJl  .\  bill  to  provide  for  »p;»ir'iion- 
■■r\g  the  expense  of  malnuuiilng  and  operat- 
ing the  Wixxirovfc  Wilson  M'-morial  Bridge 
o\er  the  Pofonnc  Rivrr  fr  in  Jor»es  Point. 
Vi\  to  M.vryl and  to  the  Committef  on  the 
Ulstrirt  of  Colum.bia 

Hv  M.'  f;AI.lJ\C;HKR 
HR  fi()02  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
He.ilth  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
:  .hment  of  n  hospital  in  the  State  'f  New 
Jersey  for  the  treatment  rjf  persons  add!'  ted 
*o  the  use  of  habit-formlng  narcotic  drugs. 
•  1  the  Committee  on  Interstate  :ind  Foreigt: 
('    nimerie 

By  Mr  HAI  PKRN 
HR  6003  A  bin  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
-'Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  benefit 
amounts  pro-,  ide  disability  InsuraTice  t>ene- 
fits  without  regard  to  a^je,  t  >  provide  full 
rotiremc^.t  benefits  for  men  at  .ige  G2  and 
■Aomen  ..t  age  60  to  Increase  the  limitation 
"U  the  iuiiuunt  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted from  »1.200  to  12  500.  and  for  other 
parp-)ses.  to  the  C>xnm.ttee  on  W.ijs  .ind 
Me  .:.s 

By   Mr    LANE    1  by  request): 

H  H  60O4  A  bill  to  amend  the  .urt  en- 
;;t;ed  "An  .ict  to  provide  for  the  regls'ratlon 
..nd  protection  nt  trademarks  u^ed  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other 
pu.-poses.  approved  July  5,  1946,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiull.  1- 
.'rv 

By  Mr    LINDSAY 

im  0OO5  A  b:':  t..  pro-.ide  f  r  the  en- 
'orcement  of  ruil  rights  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,   lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  GiX)t;  A  bUl  t-u  aiTiend  Uie  Nalloual 
Ot.'en-e  Ed:.r.it;.  .11  Act  of  1958  to  cnmin.i'e 
'J\p  requirement  of  nn  affldavU  prr>vlded  Ly 
•ubsection  lOOlfft.li  thereof  t-)  th"  Com - 
rr-:;'tee  on  Fducatlon  nnd  I-ab^^r 
Bv  Mr    MT'RRAT 

HR  60<j7  a  bill  to  .-xmend  serllon  505 '  d  1 
of  the  Clas-siflcation  Art  of  1949.  as  amendetl 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Oeti- 
e'-al  .Accounting  Ofn^^e;  to  the  Commit'ee  m 
r  >st  Office  and  Civil  .Service 
By  Mr    RAVDAI.r, 

HR  6008  A  bin  Ui  pro-.  Ide  for  the  deslg- 
na'i  .n  of  parts  of  U  .S  Hlghwtys  Nos  61  and 
71  as  a  part  of  the  National  .System  of  Inter- 
.s'.i'e  and  Defen-ie  Highways.  V)  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works 

HR.6009  A  bfll  to  a.mfnd  title  !8.  Ualttxl 
."^•ates  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
per-iSlo-.s  to  voteraiis  of  World  W.ir  I,  to  the 
(■  >ir.mi"ee  on  Veterans'  AffaJrs 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  oi  I^iuL^ana 

HR  6010.  A  bill  to  resUle  terms  of  the 
grant  covering  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge and  Game  Preserve  'o  permit  It  to  com- 
ply with  current  Louisiana  law.  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fl.sh- 
eries. 


Bv  Mr    KING  of  Utah 

ii  1:  tkil  I     A  bill  to  establLkh  a  commu^on 
>  C'  luiuit  Oil  impartial  and  scientific  study 
..IjU    UtvesUgAllon    to    determine    the    eSectn 
on  the  public  health  of  the  practice  of  add- 
ing vttrioiM  chemicals   U>  Icxxl  produ>  ts  aud 
tjoverogi-s.    to    tiie    Cumn.iltee    on    Inlerst  itc 
iiiJ  Fw.-^tigii  Con.me.ce 
By  Mr    CONTE 
HJ   Res  3-k3    Joint    rcs»jIutlon    authorizing 
.:.d  re<jieA;;ug  the  Prcisideni  to  set  abide  and 
;•■      '  i;m   m  uppr  'prlalc  month  during   1961 
■■  .A.iiirUan   Bike   Mv>i.th.    to   uiie  Coiinnatee 
.  ■.!  the  Judl    ;  ir\ 

By    Mr     BRADFJyIAS 
HJ   Res   J47    Joint      res»)lutlTn      pro-,  iding 
for    the    Lssu.uice    of    a    proclamation    deslg- 
nallntt     Vlarrh     25    iis    Gret  k     Independence 
Day.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    FULTT^N 
HJ    Rt-s  318    Joint   res.'lutiuii  to    i  .thorlze 
crl    request    the    President    to    pro-lulm    the 
third   week   of   May  of  each   year  ns  Ndt'nn.U 
Art    Week,    to   the   Committee   on    the   Jiidl- 
.■;;iry 

Bv  Mr  JARMAN 
H  .1  R  •<  349  Joint  resolution  proposlr.g 
ar.  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  C'>n.mUrre  on  the 
JudlCi.irv 

Bv  Mr    ANFfO 
H     R-s     '^40     Rn*i!iiMori    rrefitlnit    a    select 
')mm;'tee    to   rorduct    sttidies    and    Invrrtl- 
^nf .  in%  of  the  p-r>h)eTns  nf  consumers,  to  the 
i.'omm:ttee    nn    Rules 
Bv   Mr    rURTTN 
H    H'-s   J41     Resolutli-n    f.ivorlng    an    Infer- 
iiifion.Tl  nkTeement  for  a  suspension  of  nu- 
clear   we    pons    tests     'o    the    Commit'ee    on 
Poreu-n  AfTHirs 

Bv    Mr     KFITH 

H    He«   2-42    Re«>>[utlon  expre.sslnK  the  sense 

■{  "le  House  of  Representatives  with  ree|>ect 

;«  the  expansion  of  ix-eano«rmphic  research: 

to  the  C^  mm  ttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries 

Bv  M-    I  INIJ6AY 
H   Hes   243    Re.' olution  providing  tlje  erec- 
•-jon  of  a  tablet  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representativefi  (or  Immediately  adjacent  to 
'he    entrancfi    to    record    the    fact    that    the 
7lh  Re>fln:ent   Mew  York  State  Militia,  which 
arrived    In    Washingtt^n    on    April    26.     1861, 
in    respoiLse    to    President    Lincoln's    call    for 
troops  to  defend  the  Nation's  Capital  at  the 
outset  of  the  Civil  War,  was  quartered  In  the 
Hall    of    the    House   of    Representatives    from 
April    25   to   May   3.    1861.    to    the   Committee 
>n    House   Administration 
By  Mr    McMILXAN 
H   Res  244    HeauluUun      providing      salary 
Increase  for  No    1  assistant  tally  clerk,   to  the 
('<jinniitt«e  on  House  AdmliiUtrHUoii 
By  Mr    MORSK. 
H   Res  245    Resolution        expressing        the 
se:'..se    of    the    H' 'U.se    of    Represent .itl\  es    with 
respc!  '  I  Ih.e  expansion  of  oresnographle  re- 
«earih.    to  tlie   C*>mmitlee  un  Merchant   Mu- 
rine .i:.d  Fisheries 

Bv  Mr  TUPPER 
H  Re.s  246.  Resolut  1.  in  expressing  the 
.sen.se  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representnt Iven  with 
renpect  Ui  the  expansion  of  ocenno^^raphlr  re- 
.<«earch:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
riiie  .ii'.d  Fi.-^lierles. 

By  .Mr  PHII.BIN 
H  Res  247  Resolution  erpressln(»  the 
sen^e  of  the  House  of  Rep-esentatlves  with 
respect  t/i  the  expansion  of  ooeanographlc 
reweari  h.  to  'he  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  s'lfi  Fisheries 


MEMORIALS 

I'liLier    iLiu-ie    4    of    rule    XXII.    me- 
morials V  err  presented  and  referred  as 

follows- 

By    Mr     KINO    nf    Utah      Memorial    of    the 
Senate   of  the    19«1    Legislature  of  the  State 
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of  Utah,  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  National  Preserva- 
tion Act.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Repre.sentatlvcs  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
memorializing  the  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
aiithorizatlon  by  Congress  of  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect, to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.«u!ar  AtTair.s. 

Al.-,o.  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  1981 
l,egi.sl:Uure  of  the  State  of  Utah,  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
proMde  adequate  facility  for  the  crossing  of 
the  Colorado  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Kite, 
Utah:  lo  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

ALSO  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  1961 
le^;Lslature  of  the  Stale  of  Utah,  memorlal- 
i/ing  Ct)ngress  to  enact  legislation  regu- 
lating imiHjrtmg  of  lead  and  zinc;  to  the 
Committee    on    Ways    and    Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the  1961 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah,  mcmoraliz- 
mg  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide legislation  designed  to  afford  adequate 
prote<-tion  for  domestic  Industry  In  the  fleld 
of  international  trade;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  STRATTON  :  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  suite  of  New  York,  memori- 
alizing the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  adequate  funds  to 
the  U  S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  neces- 
sjiry  surveys  and  plans  for,  and  to  Initiate 
the  Construction  of  a  deepwater  canal  link- 
ing Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  to  the  Commlt- 
t<^  on  Appropriations. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
l.iture  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
t'nited  .states  relative  to  ratification  of  the 
I)ropo.sed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  granting  representation  In 
the  electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
new the  Sugar  Act  and  to  provide  for  Imple- 
menting long  term  sugar  legislation  with 
equitable  distribution  of  foreign  quotas 
among  friendly  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultvire. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  cause   a  stamp  to  be  Issued  com- 


memorating the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  Fort  Okanogan;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.6012    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  George  S.  Rumley;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  6013.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Hous- 
ton   Belt    &    Terminal    Railway    Co.;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CONTE: 
H.R.  6014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
A.  Eskln:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6015.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chi  Yan 
Chu;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.  6016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
Thomas    Dendy;    to   the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
H.R.  6017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jackson 
Tl    Sen    Chow;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
HJl.6018.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mate 
Sumlc  and  Branka  Letlca:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    LINDSAY: 
H.R.  6019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wing  Slen 
Fong;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACHROWICZ: 
H.R.  6020.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Stojan 
Vuckovlc;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE  P    MILLER: 
HJi.6021.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt    Don 
Walsh    and    Lt.    LawTence    A.    Shumaker;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6022.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panaglo- 
tls   P.   Panagopoulos;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   O'NEILL: 
HJl.6023.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Hong 
Mon  Kuo,  also  known  as  Jack  Hong,  and  his 
wife.  Hong  Yee  Mee  Fong;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.6024.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
J.  Sacerlo;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
HR.  6025.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  George 
Edward  Barnhart  against  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.6b26.  A   bill   to   provide   for  the   con- 
veyance  to  Carolina   Freight   Carriers  Corp  . 
a   corporation   of  the   State  of  North   Caro- 
lina, of  certain  lands  and  any  imprcvement.s 
thereon  located  In  Bibb  County,  Ga  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.«k 
and  referred  as  follows: 

106.  By  Mr.  HOSMER:  Petition  of  certain 
residents  of  the  18th  Congressional  District 
of  California,  who  request  enactment  by 
Congress  of  HR.  2302,  a  bill  to  provide  pen- 
alties for  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party,  and  to  permit  the  compelling  of  tes- 
timony relating  to  such  membership  and  the 
granting  of  immunity  from  prosecution  In 
connection  therewith;  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

107.  By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah:  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Utah  Poultry  &  Farmers  Co- 
operative at  the  38th  annual  meeting.  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1961;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

108.  Resolution  of  the  Provo  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Provo,  Utah,  opposing  any 
legislation  that  limits  the  powers  of  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  or  destroys 
its  ability  to  function  by  deprivation  of  nec- 
essary appropriations  to  cover  its  costs  and 
expen.-ies;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

109.  By  Mr.  McCULLOCH:  Petition  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Donovan,  director,  Auglaize  County 
Department  of  Welfare,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio, 
and  others  of  the  department,  for  the  in- 
clusion of  Auglaize  County  and  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  the  experimental  food  stamp  plan, 
and  for  the  permanent  substitution  of  the 
food  stamp  plan  for  the  present  plan  of 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  for  poor 
relief:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

110.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Jinko 
Akamine  and  others,  Okinawa,  requesting 
passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  to  make  a 
disbursement  for  compensation  payable  for 
damage  for  loss  of  private  properties  and 
bodily  harm;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


FinaDcing   Hie    Balance   of   the   FedcraJ 
Highway  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PENNSTLVAIfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28, 1961 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  that  I  be- 
lieve will  provide  adequate  financing  for 
the  balance  of  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. This  legislation  uses  only  high- 
way-user taxes  as  was  intended  by  the 
Congress  when  the  basic  1956  act  became 
law.  It,  further,  contemplates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  system  by  1972.  as  was  also 
intended  by  the  1956  Highway  Act.    I 


believe  this  legislation  is  the  best  pos- 
sible approach  to  this  program.  It  adds 
no  new  taxes  but  simply,  and  in  all 
equity,  transfers  from  the  general  fund 
to  the  highway  trust  fund  those  user 
taxes  which  have  up  to  now  been  kept 
out  of  the  fund. 

My  bill  is  a  fairly  simple  one.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  the  remaining 
5  percent  of  the  tax  on  trucks  and  5 
percent  of  the  tax  on  parts  and  acces- 
sories, and  five-sevenths  of  the  tax  on 
automobiles.  This  would  provide  for  the 
period  ending  fiscal  year  1972  aproxi- 
mately  $11.9  billion,  which  combined 
wtih  the  borrowing  authority  now  exist- 
ing in  present  law  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  finance  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition,  the  so-called  Byrd  amend- 
ment, or  section  209(g)  of  the  Highway 


Revenue  Act  of  1956,  is  repealed.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  are  to  finish  this  pro- 
gram on  schedule  we  should  face  the 
situation  fairly  and  squarely  and  allocate 
funds  to  the  States  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  know  how  to  plan  for  fu- 
ture years'  construction,  and  provide 
enough  financing  to  take  care  of  these 
allocations.  In  other  words,  this  time 
we  must  make  a  decision  and  set  up  a 
finn  financing  plan  to  provide  for  the 
balance  of  the  program.  I  believe  my 
bill  does  just  this  and  I  hope  it  will  re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  all  the 
Members. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  good  highways  and  I 
believe  they  are  essential  to  our  national 
self-interest.  I  believe  this  program 
should  be  completed  on  schedule,  and  I 
believe  that  highway-user  taxes  should 
be  used  to  finance  this  program. 
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Cvil  Rif kts  Profress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNISOTA 

IS    I-HE  3KNATB  OF  TH»  ONITKD  STAI-ES 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1961 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii Mr  LxjNd,  on  the  subject  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  which  appeared  m  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  on  March  12,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 

I  should  like  to  know  how  he  obtained 
that  much  space  in  a  daily  newspaper 
It  wa.s  a  remarkable  achievement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Civil  Rights  PL*^f  Pe«ki.nc 
(  By  Senator  Oken  E.  Lon(. 
Tl.e  ouilook  is  good  for  prt)grps.s  in  tiie 
civil  rights  field  under  the  Kennedy  admuus- 
tration  The  President  and  the  ninjoruy 
leadership  In  Congresa  have  skillfully  avoided 
•he  boubytrap  which  has  destr  .yed  civil 
rights  efforts  so  often  in  the  past  ^a  bitter 
drag-r)ut    fight   over   legUlatlve    procedure 

T"-.  have  pressed  CongrcM  Immediately  for 
a  sweeping  civil  rights  prograin.  with  the 
dr.imatic  threat  of  a  filibuster.  VKiuld  have 
been  a  spectacular  gesture  by  the  new 
admini.stratlon 

But  the  President  and  the  maj<  nty  leader- 
ship in  Congress  were  well  aware  that  any 
such  grandsUind  play  would  have  jff>pardlzed 
the  admlm.itr  .tion'8  entire  legishi'ive  pro- 
gram 

Instead,  the  Rdmlnlstration  ha.s  wisely 
chosen  Hrst  to  use  the  tooU  at  hand  -toWs 
which  the  previous  adminUtratlon  also  had, 
but  failed  to  use  fully.  These  tools  are  the 
Exec  I'lve  actions  which  can  be  t.ikei;  under 
existing  law  and  authority. 

Some  of  these  steps  are  bemi;  t  ilcen 
quietly  with  little  or  no  publicrv  Others 
are  public  actions  such  as  the  Presidents 
Executive  order  setting  up  the  n^w  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Elmploymcnt  Oppor'vinlty 
This  is  indicative  of  the  new  adniinistration 
.showing  what  can  be  done  If  the  e!T. >rt  is 
made 

.^s  '^»  Mew  York  Times  commented  lux 
March    8: 

•For  some  years  It  has  been  the  omcial 
policy  of  the  Government  luit  t,<  dis- 
criminate against  Its  own  employees  berau.se 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  And 
the  .same  policy  has  been  required  >f  mm- 
p.mie.s  in  Government  contract  o;»«Tations 
But  enforcement  by  the  two  previous  com- 
nuttees  In  this  field  was  much  ttxi  sketchy — 
especially  in  the  case  of  private  contrac- 
tors largely  through  the  lack  of  clearly 
defined    powers    and    also    personnel 

•  President  Kennedy's  order  meets  b-./'h 
these  shortcomings  with  an  tmag1r.T';vp  and 
h.ird-hlttlng  program — hard  hifing  in  its 
pxisslbllitles  but  tempered  by  education  and 
persuasion  " 

Although  progress  will  be  made  by  Kxecu- 
tive  action  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, this  Is  not  to  say  that  leglslati-. e  action 
is  not  also  needed.  That  Is  why  I  have 
Joined  with  Senat<jr  Hubzxt  Hi  mphrfy  of 
\tlnnesota  In  introducing  a  seven  point  ctvn 
r:ght.s  legislative  program. 
The   bills   are 

S  1253 — Bar  racial  discrimination  m  the 
use  of  fiiclUtles  or  equipment  used  for  In- 
tersute  travel.  This  bill  would  apply  tu  ter- 
minal  facilities  and  local   transportation  to 


and    fr'>m    terminals    ii.    the     .inie    degree     i.s 
to    the    transfxartatlon    equipment    itself 

S  1254-  Extend  to  all  members  of  Armed 
Forces  the  protecthjn  now  afforded  to  Coast 
Guard  personnel  ag.ilnst  bodily  attack  The 
bill  would  make  an  attack  upon  any  serTlce- 
ni an   m   uniform  a   Federal   ulTense 

S  1255-  Strengthen  rrlnnnal  statutes  nnd 
■  rovlde  additional  cr,  il  remedies  to  per9«ins 
clcp-;vcl  of  their  civil  rights  This  would 
be  acc(.nipll.shecl  b\  .utlawing  certain  ac 
t: oils  Ih.kt  may  lie  prejudicial  to  Mie  rik;hts 
■  f  crizens  under  the  Constitution  and  by 
providing  -u  il  remedies  agam.st  per^<ln.^  con- 
tr.ivenlng    sucti    right.-; 

S  1256  Define  lynching  as  an  as.senit>lage 
which  (1>  commits  violence  on  any  citizen 
because  of  race  aiuesiry,  or  religion  or  \'2i 
exercises  by  physical  violence  any  rorrecll'.e 
measure  over  a  prl.soner  su.spect,  or  convict 
to  prevent  apprehen.sion.  trial,  or  punish. 
nien?  So  defined  lynclilng  would  be  .i 
Federal  criminal  ottense  with  severe 
penalties 

S  1J57  Extend  indefinitely  the  Cr.  il 
Highta  Commission  as  now  e.s',ihUbhed 
L'nder  the  present  law  which  expires  Novem- 
ber 8  1961  the  Commission  would  be  elimi- 
nate<l   as  of   that    date 

S  125a—  Create  an  Efjuallty  of  Opportu- 
I  .ly  m  Employment  Comml.'-slon  to  ad- 
minister a  progr.un  cif  nondKcrunin.ition  in 
cniploymeiit  The  C'ommlssion  would  !>• 
ttiven,  .subject  to  judici.il  r-'vu-w.  bro.id 
powers  of  preventing  discrimination  .md  m- 
vesMgatl!i»»    etnployuifn'    n  >,•  ,(lit  ions 

S  rJ5l>  Ou'l.iw  the  poll  tax  :ls  a  voting 
reqiurement  In  all  elections  where  Federal 
I  ."Ticers   are   ch<«ien 

Thl.s  bill  w  lUlU  afffvi  only  tlie  five  States 
which   still    retain   a  poll   tax 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  due  course,  after 
tlie  other  major  parts  of  r,he  ,idminl«itration's 
legislatl-.e  progr-m  ar*"  acte<l  upon  ,ind  tlif 
'hreat  of  a  filibuster  is  therefore  weaker 
Congress  will  give  proper  coi.siderat ir>ii  to 
the  biil.s  whiih  Sen.itor  Hr.M-'HRrY  .tod  I 
1:  I',  e   propo.sed 

To  me.  the  progr.im  envisioned  by  the  bills 
Is  mfire  th:\n  the  sum  of  Its  parts  Each 
bill  Is  de-'igned  to  correct  or  ameliorate  some 
specific  evil  or  Injustice  which  Is  now  prrv- 
:»'.ent  or  Is  pn<alh!e  Utider  present  Uw  But 
I  believe  the  program  would  ri^presenf  much 
more 

Its  enactment  would  be  a  milestone  In  the 
slow  progress  of  humanity  toward  humaiu- 
tarlanlsnv  a  way  stati.ni  on  the  long  mad 
toward  thf  realization  of  the  American 
dre.im 


Emerson   C.   Itschner 


EXTr  N.- [O.V   OF   F^FM.XRK.^ 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  KKPF?KSKN  I.^  n\  ES 
Tue<daij   Mcrvh  2S.  1961 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Spoaktr,  the 
.•\imy  Entrineers  paid  wel!-d<'.«;erved  trib- 
ute ye.<;tcrday  to  a  creat  .soldier-enjjlneer, 
Lt   Gen    Emerson  C    If.schner. 

In  a  retirement  r.-view  at  P'or  t  B»'!voir, 
the  pride  of  the  Engineers  pa.s.s^><l  bofore 
the  retiring  chief  of  the  corps  to  ralute 
him  for  a  ;ob  wdl  done 

General  Itschner  ha-s  been  a  st.-rlmg 
example  of  patriotic  service,  and  the 
Presidential  Medal  which  wa.s  pinn»-d  on 
h.uS  uniform  yeslfrday  Wiis  recognition  of 
tliat  .service 

During  the  years  of  hi.s  ioadershij),  ihe 
Corps  of  Eng»net>r.s  has  undertaken  .some 


of  till  bigge.st  jobs  in  its  history,  Lnclud- 
in-f  the  tremendous  Arkan.sas  River  de- 
velopment program 

In  the  Second  District  of  Oklahoma. 
General  It,schner  has  personally  in- 
spected all  of  the  major  works  m  this 
^leal  pro^:lain,  and  has  given  tremen- 
dfXLsly  of  hi.s  time,  energy,  and  great 
tali'iit  to  speed  the  work  of  floiKl  control 
and  wa'er  rifM''opnient 

I  urn  cei  t.iin  that  hundreds  of  my  di,s- 
lin^oi.-,hed  cuUeaKUei  in  this  body  will 
join  me  in  expressing  the  hope  that  Gen- 
fial  It.sciiiier  will  enioy  a  fruitful  and 
■.ati.sfying  retirement,  secure  m  tiie 
knowledge  that  he  has  made  his  country 
.stron;:ei    thiough   his  .service. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

FXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    iMiMN* 
l.N    ;  He.   HcjUsK  of  Hhl'KESKNI  AI  1\  fcS 

Turiday   Ma'ch  28    1961 

Mr  HliADKMAS  Mr  Speaker,  on 
March  J6  18L'l  the  (.iieek  way  of  m- 
de;)»>ndence  bevun  when  the  archbishop 
of  Patras  raused  the  flag  of  freedom  in 
the  mona.stery  of  Aqhia  Lavra  and  the 
people  of  Greece  dedicated  them.selves 
to  tile  attainment  uf  their  liberty  from 
the  Ottoman  Empiie 

On  March  25,   1961.  Greece  celebrated 
•.o«'   14i)tM  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
'1    tliat  sirii'-'i'le 

PVr,«(l,)nn-loving  civilizations  can  profit 
;  reatlv  from  the  lessons  of  the  classical 
at-e  of  Greece  These  are  the  lt>."5sons 
of  excellence,  education,  freedom,  and 
public  service 

The  survival  of  r.ur  political  freedom 
mav  depend  f>n  how  well  we  leani  the.'^e 
If'Sions.  In  a  world  threatened  by  tlie 
tyranny  of  cummuiii.sm.  we  must  strive 
always  for  t  \c<lience.  for  the  probable 
( oH-sequence  of  mediocrity  Ls  the  en- 
slavement of  the  human  mind 

To   mark   the   occasion  of  Greek    In- 
de|)endencc    Day,    I    have    tcxlay    intro- 
duced  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  fni'ow  mg  resolution 
Joint    RtSfiHTiON    Pbovidini;     >    h     hi*     Is- 

S1AN(K      i,r     A       PaoCXAMATION       DrsIl^NAnNO 
Mm«i    M     25     fs    C»«ti.K     INDEJ-UHUEM  I     Da  Y 

Whereas  the  democratic  Ideals  that  have 
innde  the  United  .States  >,{  America  the 
greatest  free  nation  in  the  world  were  born 
many   cen'urie-    .igo   ui    Greece     and 

Whereas  these  Ideals  have  kindled  In  t!ie 
he.irtjs  of  the  people  of  Greece  the  determi- 
nation th.it  no  Jiucrince  is  too  great  !  t  tlie 
cause    if  freed' im  and  de:n.  .cr.icv,   and 

Where*/   In  everv  countrv  people  of  Greek 
origin  cel.hrale  .Vtiirch  25  as  tireek  Independ- 
ence   I)av.    this    diiy    marking    the    bei^inrrng 
n  March   2,S.    1821     of  a  ae-.  rn-year  Btruggle 
f    me    people   of   Greece   to   win    th-lr    lude- 
[":iidence  from  the  Ottunun  Empire,   and 

Where. IS   free  men   In   every   nation   rejoice 
•;.i*,   the   principles   of   demo<Tary   a.e    again 
rirrnly  establl.shed  In  the  land  of  their  birth 
I  here  fore    be  It 

Rrsofred  by  the  Srnate  and  Houtr  of  Rrp- 
'-  ■c^'nfafiiy.i  of  the  Vmtrd  Statrs  of  America 
oi  Conjrre.»  as-<e-mblrd  That  the  President  of 
the    Colled    Slates    l)e    autkiunzed    and    re- 
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q  i<>gted  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
M.rch  25  of  each  year  as  Greek  In<tepend- 
rnce  Day  and  that  he  tnrtte  the  people  of 

the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 

appropriate  ceremonies. 


Meeting  of  the  Pacific  Refioaal  Roads 
Conference  of  the  Interaaliond  Road 
Federation,  Sydney,  AnttrmHa,  Fdmi' 
ary  27  to  March  2 


EXTEN.slON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  28.  1961 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Sj>eaker.  it  has  recently  been  my  prtvi- 
le^e  to  chair  a  three-man  delegation  of 
the  Public  Work£  Committee  that  was 
designated  to  represent  the  Concress  at 
the  recent  Pacific  Regional  Roads  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Road  Fed- 
eration. This  meeting  was  held  In 
Sydney,  Australia,  from  February  27  to 
March  2,  and  was  attended  by  more 
than  250  delegates  from  17  countries, 
including  Burma.  China,  Ceylon.  Fiji 
Islands.  Hong  Kong.  India,  Indonesia. 
Japan,  Malaya,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Philippines,  ThaUand,  Turkey. 
United  Kingdom.  Australia,  and  some 
30  representatives  in  various  fields  from 
our  own  country.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  this 
meeting. 

May  I  preface  these  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  I  found  this  trip  an  extremely 
profitable  one  and  the  exchange  of 
views  tliat  took  place  at  this  meeting, 
both  in  an  official  and  in  an  unolOcial 
capacity,  l)eneflcial  to  myself,  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
accompanied  me  and,  I  hope,  to  our 
country  as  a  whole.  We  attended  this 
ineetmg  basically  to  consider  the  Inter- 
related highway  problems  that  criss- 
cross our  entire  world,  but.  In  addition 
to  that.  I  personally,  and  I  am  certain 
my  colleagues,  obtained  a  deeper  and 
fuller  understanding  of  other  problems 
of  the  peoples  with  whom  we  met,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  by  Australia, 
by  the  Australian  people  and  by  the 
rapidly  developing  expansion  of  this 
irt  at  continent.  I  found  these  people 
io  be  very  similar  to  ourselves,  to  be 
clccp/ly  interested  in  our  affairs  and  to 
be  bound  to  us  both  In  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  also  In  a  very  important 
military  fasliion.  My  brief  visit  to  Aus- 
tralia convinced  me  that  we  have  indeed 
m  U\e  people  of  that  nation  real 
friends,  ones  who  admire  and  reveet 
us  and  are  ready  to  work  shoulder  to 
.shoulder  with  us  In  solving  the  many 
problems  that  face  us  in  this  troubled 
world  today. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  two 
principal  speakers  at  the  <^>ening  ses- 
sion of  the  Pacific  Regional  Oonferenee 
of  the  International  E^oad  Federation. 
Mio'ht  I  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  members  that  the 
International  Road  Federation  came 
into  being  some  13  years  ago  as  a  result 
of  the  realisation  that  high  wastages 
were  occurring  through  the  inadequacy 
of  road  systems  throughout  the  world. 

The  advance  of  scientific  and  indus- 
trial developments  have  resulted  in  the 
production  of  new  and  wide  ranges  of 
all  tjrpes  of  vehicles  possessing  greatly 
enhanced  efficiency  potentials.  These 
can  contribute  direct  and  substantial  re- 
ductions in  the  cost  of  living  if  road  sys- 
tems which  will  enable  the  full  effect  of 
vehicle  improvement  to  be  achieved  are 
constructed. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  gains  in 
efBciency  through  better  management 
techniques,  improved  equipment,  work 
developments,  new  inventions,  and  in- 
creased output  per  worker  have  not  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  of  prices  which 
the  consvuner  should  enjoy  because  much 
of  the  savings  Is  dissipated  by  the  ex- 
cessive cost  of  using  inefficient  trans- 
port systems. 

The  realization  of  this  worldwide 
handicap,  which  prevents  the  fruit  of  en- 
terprise, energy,  and  invention  reaching 
those  who  should  benefit,  in  1948 
brought  into  existence  the  International 
Road  Federation  whose  basic  purpose 
was  and  is  to  develop  better  roads 
throughout  the  world  by  an  interchange 
of  ideas  among  all  nations  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  interchanges,  which  create 
better  roads,  bring  about  better  living  for 
all. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  this  is  a 
worthwhile  purpose  to  which  all  of  us 
who  are  Interested  in  the  development 
of  highways  for  future  use  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  economic  status  of  man- 
kind should  pay  careful  attention. 

At  this  meeting  among  other  subjects 
that  were  discussed  was  the  need  for  ex- 
panded highway  programs;  new  devel- 
opment in  road  research;  the  future  of 
highways  and  highway  transportation; 
highway  construction  and  maintenance 
and  traffic  engineering,  as  well  as  that 
overall  most  important  problem  which 
is  ever  present,  that  of  proper  highway 
flnancing. 

In  keeping  with  our  increased  interest 
in  the  Intemational  Road  Federation  the 
United  States  sent  to  this  particular 
meeting  the  largest  delegation,  some  30 
members,  including  technical  experts,  a 
highway  safety  expert,  one  of  our  most 
efficient  highway  engineers,  Mr.  D.  C. 
Qreer  of  Texas,  and  a  representative  of 
the  JJJS.  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  certain  that  out  of  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  that  developed  at  this 
meeting  our  experts  in  highway  matters 
have  brought  back  to  this  country  fur- 
ther information  that  will  enhance  the 
development  of  our  own  road  program. 
Farther,  I  believe,  our  experts  con- 
trilKited  to  the  meeting  information  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  highway  users 
of  the  other  countries  who  were  present 
at  this  meeting. 

Although  this  was  the  main  purpooe 
of  our  visit  to  Australia,  we  also  took 
the  opportunity  while  in  that  country  to 
▼Isit  the  Aostralian  capital  of  Canberra 
whldi  Is  still  In  the  process  of  being  con- 
Btmcted. 


This  is  a  wholly  planned  city  some  200 
miles  from  Sydney  which  is  t>eing  built 
and  developed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  Brasilia  in  Brazil,  South  America. 
We  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  mod- 
ern progressive  appearance  of  this  capi- 
tal. While  in  Canberra  we  also  took 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  several 
members  of  the  Australian  House  of 
Representatives  for  an  exchange  of  ideas 
on  problems  affecting  both  our  coun- 
tries. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  comments  on 
Canberra  if  I  did  not  mention  briefly  two 
most  Impressive  memorials — one  the 
American  War  Memorial  built  by  the 
Australian-American  Society  out  of  pri- 
vate funds  which  commemorates  the 
part  played  by  our  men  in  the  victory  in 
the  Pacific  in  World  War  n.  Further, 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  one  of 
the  most  vivid  examples  of  spirit  and 
pride  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  public  or 
private  career  and  that  is  the  Australian 
War  Memorial  which  tells  fully,  in  my 
mind,  the  spirit  of  the  Australian  people. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  us  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  was 
the  vast  Snowy  Mountain  project  now 
underway  In  Australia.  Although  time 
did  not  allow  for  a  full  and  sufficient 
examination  of  this  tremendous  project, 
we  were  able  to  triefly  consider  the  main 
aspects  of  what  is  being  attempted  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Crovemment. 

Knowledge  of  the  Snowy  Moimtain 
project  requires  a  background  as  to  the 
problem  of  water  resoiu-c^s  in  Australia. 

The  average  annual  fiow  of  Australia's 
livers,  if  spread  evenly  over  the  conti- 
nent, would  give  a  depth  of  water  about 
1  '3  inches.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  other  hand,  from  its  10  main 
rivers  alone,  would  obtain  a  depth  of 
water  of  almost  6  inches. 

It  is  vital  that  full  use  be  made  of 
Australia's  water  resources.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  Snowy  Mountains 
scheme  is  based. 

Remnants  of  an  ancient  alpine  range 
skirt  Australia's  eastern  seaboard.  By 
Europ>ean,  Asian,  and  American  stand- 
ards these  moiuitains  are  not  high.  In 
fact,  compared  with  the  might  and 
grandeur  of  the  Himalayas,  Australia's 
mountains  are  merely  foothills,  the 
highest  i>eak,  Kosciusko,  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  only  7,314  feet.  And  yet 
Australia's  Great  Dividing  Range  is  vital 
to  the  life  of  her  people. 

In  southeastern  New  South  Wales  and 
the  adjacent  areas  of  Victoria,  the  sec- 
tion of  this  range  known  as  the  Snowy 
Mountains  forms  the  central  and  high- 
est area  of  the  Atistralian  Alps.  Snow- 
clad  for  5  or  6  months  each  year  this 
area  is  the  source  of  the  westward  flow- 
ing Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers 
which  cross  dry  but  otherwise  fertile 
plains  stretching  over  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  coast  of  South  Australia.  Irri- 
gation fanning  on  these  plains  is  already 
a  well  established  and  prosperous  indus- 
try, but  fiuther  substantial  expansion 
of  production  depends  on  augmenting 
the  flow  of  these  rivers. 

The  Snowy  River  rises  in  the  same  area 
as  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers. 
It  receives  a  large  share  of  the  runoff 
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from  the  winter  snowfleld:*  biiC  flows 
in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  nearby 
southeastern  coaut.  traversing  an  area 
of  rehable  and  adequate  rainfall  where 
water  is  not  required  for  irrifation 

Not  only  are  the  waters  of  the  Snowy 
River  considerable  In  volume  but  also, 
they  flow  from  high  altitudes.  By  di- 
verting them  inland  through  lontj  tun- 
nels driven  under  the  mountain  ranges 
they  can  be  utilized  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  producing  very  lari^f  quantities 
of  electricity  for  industry  and  of  en- 
ablinx  1.000  square  miles  of  drvlands 
on  the  western  plains  to  bo  brought  into 
use  for  flood  production 

With  this  background  proposals  for 
the  development  of  Snowy  Mountain 
first  came  into  existence  in  1884  and 
finally,  on  August  1  of  1949  thp  Snowy 
Mountain  Authority  came  into  existence 
Detailed  investigations  and  construc- 
tion work  started  immediately 

This  act  IS  now  supported  by  a  compre- 
hensive agreement  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  and  the  States 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  cover- 
ing the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
scheme,  the  distribution  of  power  and 
water  and  other  development  matters 
Basically  what  is  intended  hereunder  is 
to  use  by  diversion  the  water.s  of  the 
Snowy  River  combined  with  the  Murray 
and  Murrumbidgee  Rivers  to  create  large 
hydroelectric  power  stations  and.  at  the 
same  time,  provide  ample  watt  r  all  year 
round  for  the  vast  Inland  areas  of  New- 
South  Wales.  Victoria,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia through  which  these  rivers  flow- 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  civil  enuineerinE:^ 
projects  ever  undertaken  in  Australia 
and  one  o:  the  largest  of  Its  type  in  the 
world.  It  involves  the  construction  of 
9  lart<e  dams  and  several  smaller  ones, 
at  least  11  power  stations,  ovf-r  100  miles 
of  large  diameter  tunnels,  over  8'i  miles 
of  aqueducts,  shafts  rancing  up  to  1.100 
feet  deep,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of 
mountain  roads  in  rugged  alpine  country 

The  total  cost  of  the  whole  .scheme  is 
estimated  at  $748  million  and  it  will  pro- 
vide nearly  2  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  annum  enabhnsr  irrigation  produc- 
tion to  be  increased  in  value  by  approxi- 
mately $60  million  per  year  In  addi- 
tion, the  output  from  the  Snowy 
Mountain  operation  will  provide  approx- 
imately 2'_,  million  kilowatts  of  power 
and  5.300  million  kilowatt-hours  per  an- 
num of  energy.  I  have  outlined  very 
roughly  what  this  project  rnntemplates 
and  attempts,  but  I  think  even  tins  brief 
mention  of  it  will  point  up  the  progres- 
sive attitude  of  the  Australian  Gov.-rn- 
ment  and  the  Australian  people  m  the 
field  of  water  resources. 

This  trip  to  Australia  was  a  difficult 
one  involving  long  flights  over  vast 
stretches  of  water  and  land  mass  which 
gave  little  rest  or  comfort  to  the  delega- 
tion en  route.  But  our  short  .sojourn  m 
Australia  more  than  rewarded  us  for  any 
difBculties  we  experienced  m  reaching 
Sydney. 

But  once  we  reached  Sydney  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  fully  participate  in 
the  road  conference,  to  meet  with  the 
delegates  from  the  southeast  Pacific 
area  nations  and  to  see  firsthand  the 
spirit  and  vigor  of  these  peoples,  and 
particularly  of  the  Australians,  any  dis- 


comfort we  may  have  experienced  en 
route  quickly  vanished  and  we  found 
ourseUes  caught  up  m  the  .spirit  and 
drive  of  these  Australian  i)eople  They 
are  indeed  true  friends  of  the  United 
States  They  -a ere  really  dfliL-ht'-d  to  see 
us  I  hey  made  us  feel  at  home  'llifv 
want  more  and  more  American  recog- 
nition and  interchangt  of  ideas  and  I 
think  thi>  should  be  a  two-way  street 
I  trust  that  ovt  r  the  years  to  come  there 
will  be  a  continuing  flow  of  Ide-as  be- 
t-Aeen  our  Nation  and  tliat  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  and  that  dele- 
t;ations  in  all  hclds  that  affect  the  na- 
tional interest  of  both  countries  will  take 
the  opportunity  to  visit  back  and  forth 
to  de\eljp  the  strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  mutu.il  interest  that  now  l:r^ 
tlu.-e  twi)  ;4reat  nations  together 

Speakm^;  for  myself  and  the  members 
of  our  dele^-ation  I  can  truly  say  this 
was  a  un.que  and  stimulating;  experience 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  this 
particular  meeting  and  to  have  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  see  even  briefly 
one  of  tfie  mo<t  important  sections  of 
our  work!  communitv 


The  Meaning  of  Courage 

EXTF.N.'^ION   OF  RF.M.AHK.S 
r 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

■  'i      1  i  .S  N  t 

I.S    IHK   HOUSE  OF  V.  r  I'i   i-     r  MAI  IVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1961 

Mr  EVINS  M:  Six^aker.  courage  is 
a  promini  nt  word  in  tJie  philosophy  and 
the  life  of  Pre  Ki-nr  J..hn  F  Kenn€*dy 
He  has  been  cali.d  upon  to  show  per- 
.sonal  cou-a-'e  m  overcoming  a  physical 
disability  He  has  written  a  book 
Profiles  in  Couraiie  — a  tribute  to 
bravery  m  public  life— and  his  inaugural 
address  called  upon  Americans  and  our 
free  world  allies  to  show-  courage  in  the 
critical  hour  with  whiCh  we  are  all  con- 
fronted. 

Ti'.e  President  in  respon.so  to  a  re- 
quest from  Parade  mai-'azine  has  given  a 
per.sonal  definition  of  courage  which  I 
believe  should  be  preserved,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  President  s 
definition  and  meaning  of  courage  be 
reproduction  in  the  Congressional 
Rfcoro 

Parade  s  succinct  article  on  President 
Kennedys  definition  of  courage  follows; 
The    Mea.ning  or  C<^irRAr.E 
(By  President  John  F    Kennedy) 

'-Couragi*  takes  many  form.s  It  can  mean 
bravery  under  flre  an  Inner  strugi^Ie  fcr  self- 
awareness,  or  the  willingness  to  rlslt  career, 
reputarion  and  friends  in  8teadfii*t  adher- 
ence  to   principle   and  con'.ictinn 

'  This  last  Is  the  courage  I  have  written 
about— the  kind  of  courage  which  all  of  us. 
sooner  or  Liter,  may  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  For  at  all  the  levels  of  our 
natl'iiial  life,  each  man  Is  sometimes  called 
Ufxin  to  st.ind  for  what  he  believes  to  be 
right  ag.ilnst  the  press-.ircs  and  iipiiUons  of 
friend.s.  fe'.Iow  wf>rlcers,  constituents,  or  the 
force  of  popular  attitude. 

"At  such  a  time  each  individual  must  look 
within  hln.self  for  the  resources  U>  pursue  his 
own  course.     But  all  the  rest  of  us  can  con- 


tribute t<i  the  vitality  of  our  demi>orai.y  by 
refusing  to  Join  In  uiireas<inliit{  .itt.nkH  ujxin 
lli"se  with  whom  we  dlsa^^rre.  alsd  by  re- 
spectiOK  theiii  for  having  the  strength  to 
w  ifjf  su<  h  i»  lonely  struggle." 

Prt-Mden-      John      F      Kenne<ly-8     pers.inal 
ur.ige  ha.i  been  tested  m.iiiy  times       In  hl» 
4  <  years,  he  hA«  faced  crises  like  these  belo« 

PRrWAR 

Keiuiedy  frail  gi  n:t  weedy  nmethele.ss 
tried  out  lor  fre.sliinan  f'.otball  at  Harvard 
Kri'K-ked  off  the  squ-id  by  a  severe  back  in- 
jury, he  became  instead  a  backstruker  (jn 
the  swimming  team 

Juht  before  the  Har. .ird-Yale  meet,  he  was 
hospitalized  with  grippe  Kennedy  ar- 
r.mged  for  his  ri><immate,  now  Keprer.'^ntatUe 
ToRfrERT  Macdonalp  to  hmuggle  in  steaks  to 
k'^ej.  \jp  his  8!ren>{th  He  did  exerci.ses  in 
his  TLxjm.  and  once  crej.t  i.if  o  the  p. «•:  to 
practice  The  coach  cl.imt)ed  d  wn  li  .w- 
c'.  cr.  and  a  substitute  rri):a(-e<l  him  m  the 
ijlK  meet 

WARTIME 

Kennedy  \lslted  Great  Britain  during  the 
German  bliu.  wrote  his  first  bu^>k..  Why 
Enstland  Slept,  In  an  attempt  t.>  wake  up 
America  to  the  dangers  of  tuizi~m  His  trip 
so  moved  him  that  he  came  home  and  trw-d 
to  enlist  In  the  .\rmy  Turned  down  be- 
cause of  hl.s  back  trouble."!  he  t<><ik  special 
exercises  for  5  months  to  pa-sji  the  N.i\ys 
fttneus  lest  After  Pearl  Hartv.r  he  per- 
suaded his  influential  father  to  help  (iret  him 
a  battle  aaslgnment 

Kennedys  experlenr^s  as  a  PT-boat  con.- 
m.ander  In  the  ?><juth  Pact.'ic  have  been  m\n  .i 
publicized  bu-.  they  still  have  the  ring  of 
a  movie  thriller  A  Japanese  destroyer  ran 
d..wn  his  t<jrixHlo  boat,  sileing  it  In  half 
Kinnedy  was  siammed  to  the  deck  Jarring 
his  chronically  ailing  b.i'k 

Despite  acute  pain  he  rescued  several 
crewmen  Clutvliliig  the  s'rap  of  oiip  man  s 
llfejacket  In  his  teeth.  Kennedy  towed  him 
to  the  nearest  island       He  t>wam  f.r  5  hours 

After  that.  Kennedy  bulit  up  a  reputati  ii 
for  courage  virtually  to  the  point  of  reck- 
le!Line.i«  Says  his  old  squadron  commander 
Al  C!u»ter  of  Van  Nuys,  Calif  Jack  to..k  s.j 
m my  chiinces  it  got  b<i  the  crew  dldn  t 
w.mi  to  go  out  with  him    ' 

Finally   Ketinetly  picked  up   rn.il.krla,   to  fj' 
with     his     back      trouble.'-       Emaciated     «i.u 
fever  ridden,  he  wa«  comjielled   to  go  home 
Tlie  Navy  gave  him  a  back  operation  and  a 
discharge. 

POSTWAt 

Kennedys  ailing  back  na»;eed  Mm 
tiirou^hout  hl.s  early  years  In  politlc.s  He 
r.m  three  times  f.  ir  the  Hou.se  waglm;  wlurl- 
wind  r  impal^ns  He  won  eiich  election  In 
1*^53  when  hf  ran  for  the  Senate  every  step 
w.tK  agony  He  could  not  cllinb  stairs  wtth- 
ovit  dragKl''>K  '>ne  leg  Wlien  he  was  not 
campaljiriing  he  was  In  a  hot  batli.  trying 
to  ease  the  pain 

By  1954  Kennedy  waa  on  crutches,  and  his 
malaria  liad  flared  up  again  At  his  weddlne 
to  Jacqtieilne  Bou.ier  the  pain  wits  so  b;id 
he  cotild  scarcely  ki^eel  at  the  altar  He 
decided  upon  driu-itlc  acii(jn  to  rid  lUnise!! 
of  hus  problem.H 

His  dtjct'Ts  told  ium  a  double  fushjn  of 
the  spinal  discs  nuktlit  cure  !um  -or  coet  him 
his  life  Tlie  cliances,  they  estimated,  were 
about  50  50  Characteristically.  Kennedy 
tfxik   the  gamble 

For  weeks  he  lav  at  the  brink  of  death 
He  w.us  Kiven  his  church  s  hust  rites,  only  his 
fanulv  WMS  allowed  to  see  him  He  pro- 
grejvBod  so  nlowly  that  doctors  sent  iilin  to 
Florida  In  the  hope  sunshine  might  sjhhcI 
hl.s  recovery  He  left  Washington  on  a 
stretcher 

.Siiortly  afterward  he  was  bark  for  a  sec- 
ond operation  to  remove  a  plate  from  his 
spine  Again,  his  life  was  despaired  of  Says 
his  father  Joseph  P  Kennedy.  "Oods  hand 
Is    on    Jacks    shoulder       I    have    sat    at    hU 
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bedside  three  times  when  everyone  thought 
he  would  die  before  morning.  Everyone  but 
Jack,  Jack  knew  he  would  come   through." 

(The  White  House  physician.  Dr.  Janet 
Travell.  ha«  told  Parade  that  today  Ken- 
nedy's back  is  entirely  well  ) 

The  final  operation  was  successful.  Ken- 
nedy spent  a  few  more  weeks  In  Plcrlda,  then 
r:une  back  to  the  Senate,  having  been  gone 
nearly  7  months  A  wheelchair  and  crutches 
were  waiting  for  hini  tt  the  airport.  Ken- 
nedy waved  them  aw.iy  "I  threw  away  my 
crutches  2  days  ago."  he  told  reporters. 

Later,  a  few  vlgllai  t  reporters  noted  that 
he  still  seemed  to  be  limping  slightly  as  he 
climbed  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  Kennedy 
saw  them  watching  a'ld  grinned.  Then  he 
i;'Oted  his  teeth  and  climbed  on 

l-p  tho«c  5tep5  lay  the  road  to  the  White 
House 


Need  for  a  Select  Committee  on  Cotuumer 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OP    NEW     YiWK 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1961 

Mr  ANFUSO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  to  create 
m  the  House  a  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
iumer  Problems. 

The  committee,  as  proposed  in  my  res- 
olution, is  to  consist  of  nine  Member*  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed 
by  ific  Speaker.  Its  duties  shall  be  to 
conduct  studies  and  icvcstigations  of  the 
problems  of  consumeis.  with  particular 
reference  to  the  following: 

First.  The  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relatmK  to  consumers,  In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  administration  of 
tfiese  laws  serve  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Second.  The  extent  to  which  Govern- 
mint  agencies  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  consumers  oi  give  due  consid- 
eration to  consumer  pioblems. 

Third  The  collection  of  facts  and  In- 
formation on  consumer  problems  which 
would  be  of  public  interest  generally  and 
would  also  aid  the  Coiisi'^ess  in  enacting 
K medial  legislation. 

My  bill  provides,  however,  that  the 
select  committee  "shall  not  invade  any 
.•iubjpct  matter  under  active  considera- 
tion by  any  standing  committee  of  the 
House."  The  committee  Is  authorized  to 
submit  preliminary  reports  of  its  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  a  final  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  investigation  at  the 
(.lose  of  the  present  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  note  several  days  ago  that  President 
Kennedy  is  setting  up  an  Office  of  Con- 
.  liner  Counsel  In  the  White  House  to 
It  pre.sent  consumer  interests.  It  is  also 
reported  that  Dr.  Persia  Campbell  will  be 
named  to  this  post.  If  true,  this  will  l>e 
an  excellent  choice.  Dr.  Camptxdl  has 
served  as  consumer  adviser  to  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman  duiing  the  years  he 
served  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  she 
has  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience In  this  field. 

Several  years  ago,  when  I  served  on 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  I  was 


Instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  Con- 
sumers Study  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  was  the  chairman.  Our  subcommittee 
made  several  important  studies  at  the 
time  on  trend  in  food  prices,  food  mar- 
keting costs,  agricultural  surpluses  and 
farmer-consumer  problems,  on  meat 
processing  and  distribution,  food  stock- 
piling, the  food  stamp  program,  and  sev- 
eral other  subjects  The  subcommittee 
was  very  effective  in  giving  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  a  voice,  and  also  in  brinp- 
ing  about  better  understandine  between 
fai-mers  and  consumers  as  to  their  spe- 
cific problems. 

On  several  occasions  \vc  were  priv- 
ileged to  have  Dr.  Campbell  testify  at 
our  hearings,  and  she  was  most  helpful 
to  the  subcommittee.  After  I  left  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  January 
1959,  the  Consumers  Study  Subcom- 
mittee was  dissolved.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  now  which  deals 
with  consumer  problems  specifically. 

During  the  1960  presidential  election 
campaign.  Mr.  Kennedy  several  times 
mentioned  in  his  speeches  that  he  would 
appoint  someone  in  his  administration  to 
look  after  consumer  interests.  This 
promise  he  is  now  keeping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  one  thing  to  look 
after  consumer  interests  such  as  is  to 
be  done  by  the  President's  Consumer 
Coimsel.  and  another  thinrr  for  Congress 
to  have  a  committee  which  is  to  study 
and  Investigate  consumer  problems  with 
the  idea  of  serving  the  needs  of  consum- 
ers and  giving  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tection through  legislation.  I  believe 
Congress  has  a  direct  responsibility  here 
and  should  assume  this  resixjnsibility  as 
soon  as  possible.  Aside  from  the  direct 
interests  of  the  consumers,  there  is  in- 
volved here  the  g^^neral  economic  con- 
dition in  the  country,  matters  of  con- 
sitmer  interest  which  come  before  our 
regulmtory  agencies  and  in  such  De- 
partments as  Agriculture,  Labor.  Com- 
merce. Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  others. 

Just  as  Congress  gives  a  voice  to  farm- 
ers, to  labor,  to  education,  to  science, 
to  the  armed  services,  to  the  veterans, 
to  business  and  finance,  and  to  other 
pliases  of  our  national  activity  through 
its  committees,  so  It  must  give  a  voice 
to  the  consumer,  the  housewife,  the 
elderly  people,  the  family  wage  earner, 
who  struggle  with  the  problem  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  how  to  cope  with 
it.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  such 
as  is  proposed  In  my  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  economists  and  stat- 
isticians have  figured  out  that  in  1960 
the  personal  consumption  expenditures 
in  the  United  States  reached  about  $328 
tiillion,  which  is  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  our  gross  national  product.  In 
1961,  they  estimate  that  these  expendi- 
tures will  rise  another  $10  or  $11  billion. 
This,  in  itself,  is  reason  enough  why 
the  American  consumer's  voice  should 
be  represented  at  the  highest  levels  in 
rovemment. 

Tlilnk  of  all  the  instances  that  have 
come  to  light  in  recent  years  involving 
price  rigging,  fraudulent  advertising, 
low  standards  of  purity  and  wholesome- 


ness  of  food  and  other  articles,  mislead- 
ing labeling,  deceptive  packaging,  mis- 
representations in  manufacturing,  and 
other  ways  to  deceive  the  American  con- 
sumer. This  requires  not  only  continual 
study  and  investigation,  but  also  earful 
oversight  by  Congress.  It  is  time  to  stop 
making  an  easy  victim  of  the  consumer 
and  to  see  that  he  obtains  his  dollar's 
worth  in  the  marketplaces  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  have  a  Con- 
.sumcr  Counsel  at  the  White  House  or 
even  advisorj-  committees  in  one  depart- 
ment or  another.  This  is  too  big  and 
too  vast  a  part  of  our  economy  which 
deserves  greater  recognition.  A  congres- 
sional committee  to  deal  with  consumer 
problems  would  be  the  best  answer. 

President  Kennedy  has  shown  deep 
concern  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  American  consumer  when 
he  stated  recently: 

The  housewives  who  slicp  for  their  fami- 
lies— the  wage  earners  who  pay  the  rent  and 
meet  the  bills -all  have  a  Tltal  Interest  In 
the  activities  cf  government  shich  affect 
the  value,  the  quality  and  acceaslbUity  of 
the  goods  which  they  buy.  And  yet  those 
Interests  have  been  virtually  unrepresented 
before  the  nfrencies.  the  congresxional  com- 
mitK-es  and  the  executive  departments  whoee 
work  has  a  direct  impact  on  the  dally  life 
and  long-term  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
I  think  it  is  oi  utmost  imp<Htance  to  act 
on  my  resolution  and  to  set  up  as  soon 
as  possible  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Problems  so  that  it  can  under- 
take its  work  in  the  near  future. 


Library  of  Congress   aad  World 
Under  standing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSSNTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  28. 19€t 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  March  5,  I  was  the  speaker  at 
the  International  Crossroads  breakfast 
at  the  Central  YMCA  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

On  this  occasion,  I  spwke  on  the 
"Library  of  Congress  and  World  Under- 
standing." These  remarks  were  well  re- 
ceived and  I  have  had  several  requests 
to  make  them  available  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  so  that  other  Mem- 
bers and  interested  parties  could  read 
them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  the  speech  "Library  of  Congress 
and  World  Understanding"  appear  in  the 
Record. 

LlBB.^RT      or      CONGEZSS      AND      WORLD      UNDER- 
STANDING 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that 
an  afterbreakfast  speech  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably shorter  than  an  aftm-dlnner 
Epeech.  (One  reason  Is  that  your  audience 
Is  apt  to  be  more  alert  and  more  critical  In 
the  morning.)  The  heavier  indulgence  of 
dinner  Is  apt  to  make  an  audience  nKire 
receptive,  more  acquiescent,  more  amiable. 
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and  less  conscloua.  I  like  an  audience  lilie 
this  because  I  happen  to  be  partial  to  small 
and  Intimate  groups.  This  Is  a  st)rt  of  board 
of  directors  and  I  can  talk  to  you  with  a 
certain  earnestne«B — perhaps  even  persua- 
siveness— that  pennlta  me  a  kind  of  conrl- 
dentlal  relationship  with  you  I  wiu:',l  not 
attempt  with  larger  groups. 

For  the  subject  I  want  to  t»i;it  to  y  'U 
about  Is  the  "Library  of  Coiigrpss  as  ..  Force 
for  World  Peace  Through  Cxiltural  Com- 
munication " 

Culture  may  be  satld  to  be  Hccruod  edu- 
cation 

And  education  U  the  opon  road  to  c-im- 
mutiicatlon  And  once  you  have  these  - 
education  and  Its  handmaiden,  communica- 
tion—  you  have  the  beglnnlnif*?  of  a  m:\Ji t 
breakdown  of  prejudice-  rai^sal  rplit!:l"U"' 
cultural. 

There  are  certain  Importatu  rep'>sitorics  •.<{ 
world  culture. 

In  a  very  active  and  dyiiiimlc  sen.'^e  this 
Institution  the  world  over—  the  Younj;  Men  s 
Christian  A.ssoclatlon — Is  a  grp.»t  rei-.tcr  of 
deposit  for  the  cultures,  the  thinking?,  the 
religious  outlook,  the  education ,  iind  the 
recreation  of  whole  varieties  of  people  in 
the  family  of  mankind 

Libraries  to  be  sure  are  evprvwhPre  the 
rep<>sltories  of  world  culture  And  they  hive 
been  since  the  days  of  Alexandria  >f  an- 
tiquity In  this  sense  and  in  our  time  the 
Library  of  Congress  occupies  a  special  and 
a  very  dominant  place. 

Now  I  like  to  think  of  a  library  not  as  a 
museum  although  it  is  that,  too 

Rather  I  like  to  think  of  a  library  svs  a 
workshop  and  a  think  shop  where  we  carry 
out  the  admonition  to  seek  the  truth 

I  like  to  think  of  a  library  a-s  ;i  scintil- 
lating. Interesting,  exciting,  srren^^h-i^r.irie 
and  dynamic  force  for  broad  human  ur.cler- 
standlng 

The  reason  the  United  Nations  Is  per- 
petually pleading  for  peace,  peace  when  there 
Is  no  peace  Is  because  the  bo-sis  for  h'linan 
understanding  does  not  exist  .unong  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  It  Is  one  of  the  tr,i<e- 
dles  of  mankind  that  misunderstanding  c.\n 
be  quickly  and  easily  engendered  But  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  apprecl.iM  'H  ai° 
dif^cuit  to  come  by, 

Vhere  Is  nothing  I  believe  more  str  ngly 
as  a  politician  who  must  appeal  '.■<  people 
a.id  present  himself  to  them  f.>r  their  .ip- 
proval.  than  this  simple  truth  That  is,  ;t  is 
Impossible  to  hate  people  you  know  I:  is 
possible  to  hate  Individuals  and  whole  peo- 
ples If  you  know  them  somewhat  It  is  pos- 
sible to  form  dislike*  and  nurture  them  out 
of  st)me  kind  of  {jerverse  satlsf.icti.in  But 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  really  knowing 
your  man,  or  knowing  your  people  or  of 
being  fully  informed,  and  then  thiding  in 
Information  and  In  knowledge  a  biLsLs  for 
dissension  rir  disagreement  Oh  ;•  n.  iv  very 
well  be  fhat  your  problem  is  not  that  you 
do  not  knr)w  the  other  man;  but  rather  that 
the  other  man  does  not  know  you  And  ig- 
norance, whether  on  your  side  of  the  fence 
or  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  is  Just  as 
destructive 

That  Ls  why  I  feel  It  so  Important  to  dis- 
seminate as  a  living  and  vlbrair.  f  irce  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge.  That  u  why  I  am 
so  proud  that  the  Library  of  Congres.s  m.iy 
be  singled  out  as  one  factor  in  'uatifvtng 
Americas  leadership  of  a  free  mankind  The 
Library  of  Congress  Is  not  a  warehouse  f>r 
old  and  new  books.  It  Is  not  a  nia.-*lve  edi- 
fice for  miles  upon  miles  of  bf^>k'=he;ves  and 
deck.*  and  stacks  and  dry-as-du,st  volumes 
about  a  dead  past  and  a  stagnant  present 
and  an  unexplored  future. 

For  me  the  Library  of  Congres.s  i.s  the  cul- 
tural showcase  of  America;  Just  a.s  a  library 
anywhere  may  be  or  should  be  a  cultural 
showcase — an  Influence  to  make  go^  <l  men 
able  and  able  men  good. 

It  U  a  living  testimony  of  our  Intere.st  in 
all   of   mankind   from   the  dim   days   of   an- 


tiquity to  'he  immediate  moment  it  is  a 
humming,  busy,  cultural  factory  and  in- 
vent(jry  of  ideas  and  policies  and  living  ac- 
tion and  pi  ogress  It  Is  concerned  not  only 
In  hewing  out  new  paths  In  library  science 
-t.s  such  It  Is  conierned  with  pruMdln^'  for 
men  everywhere  the  free  and  the  slave,  the 
hilf-free  and  the  half-slave  the  truths  about 
'  le  -.  ndltii  n  of  man 

A  iavant  from  Ceylon.  .1  pr<ifessor  from 
Bonn,  a  scientist  from  Japan,  n  nnani-e 
analyst  from  Wall  Street  or  llie  Bank  of 
England,  a  statesman  from  anywhere,  finds 
.1  hospitable  and  an  Inviting  atmosphere 
and  a  precisely  tailored  source  ct  knowle<lgc 
and  re.seari  h  for  a  general  or  a  particular 
qu?5t  here  in  our  Library  of  Congress  Or 
It  may  be  ,1  delegation  or  delegations  from 
the  far  corner*  of  the  earth  Here  m  this 
atmosphere  of  academic  freedr'm.  here  nmld 
these  volun  es.  among  this  Library  i)er»cnnel 
they  And  welcome  and  friendship  and  as- 
sistance. Here  Is  the  congenial  Htm'M>phere 
of  a  scholar  among  scholars  They  find  this 
afmo>phere  even  If  they  conie — a.s  some  do 
with  Ruspi.-lon  and  [)erhaps  a  suppressed 
hostility  If  we  are  successful  In  otir  Llbrarv 
of  Congress  we  shall  have  disabused  theni  of 
tlieir  prejudice  And  we  shall  have  sent 
Them  home  wondering  deep  down  whether 
s'iniewhere  in  their  honie  propaganda  Ihry 
have  n  't  b>*en  misled  For  they  come  hero 
from  Mosccw  and  Prague  and  Belgrade  and 
fr  >m  Buda;)est  and  Albania  and  everywhere 

How  exactly  you  may  ask— Is  all  this 
Implemer  ttd'' 

For  one  thine  and  Just  as  a  single  ex- 
ample the  Library  of  Congress  performs  a 
prodigious  service,  a  function  in  the  Iruer- 
natl  )nal  exch mge  of  official  publlcatloiis. 
On  the  combat  front  of  Ideas,  in  the  areas 
where  px)li  y  is  made  and  action  Is  taken. 
the  Library  of  Congress  Is  a  pracurally  un- 
bounded pxM  of  IimltlesM  depth  ioi  the  as- 
certainment of  facta,  opinion,  commentary, 
truth  and  apocrypha  I  can  give  It  to  you 
In  figures  but  they  hardly  tell  the  story 

I  mentioned  the  exchange  program  When 
the  present  Librarian.  L  Qulncy  Mumf-rd. 
accepted  the  poei  he  now  hold'<  the  Library 
had  only  ■.hree  exchange  agreements  with 
institution  ?  In  the  Soviet  Union  Today 
there  are  .K  0  such  agreements 

I  a^k  Is  there  a  m^ire  vital  area  of  com- 
munication for  the  knowledge  and  welfare 
and   well-botng   of  all   mankind   everywhere'' 

In  addition  to  this  the  Library  has  a 
w<irldwide  network  of  ab<jut  20  0O<)  exchange 
agreements  with  governmejital  agencies 
universities    and  o»her  re.«earch  listltutii  lis 

This  brings  In  over  half  a  million  Items  a 
year 

Without  going  Into  the  filing  techniques  I 
can  tell  you  that  In  abtnil  a  half  decade  the 
number  of  publications  from  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries  has  Jumped  from  32  620  publi- 
cations to  64.330  Ingeniously  Indexed  n>  a.-? 
to  make  them  easily  identifiable  and  avail- 
able 

There  Is.  for  example,  an  Afrlcana  Section 

The  Library  has  an  Incomparable  1  f>(yf)  (yn)- 
volume  collection  of  scientific  and  technical 
materials  There  is  besides  a  massive  quan- 
tity of  potent  and  valuable  and  need«-il  s(  1 - 
entitle  abstract*  But  the  emphxsls  ..n  sci- 
ence IS  no  greater  than  the  emplu\.sls  on  the 
hu.maiutlea  One  Is  not  pami)ered  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  Rather  they  are  sup- 
plemental and  cr)mplementary  in  the  total 
st-.ry  of  world  culture  And  this  is  an  abid- 
ing principle  in  the  Library  under  its  present 
leadership 

When  I  examined  the  m<ist  current  data 
on  the  Library  I  found  it  lmpos.sible  t<i  tell 
the  St -ry  adequately  In  a  breakfa.st  talk 
How  can  I  tell  you  about  the  Library's  h^.Id- 
ings  of  .An.erlcan  and  Intf rnatlonai  history 
and  p<.lltiis  except  to  say  It  Is  fabulous 
There  are  c^riglnal  and  private  diMriunents 
from  the  President.s  There  are  the  Instru- 
ments of  c  ur  freedom  and  the  original  ma- 
terials    that     surround     these     Instruments 


There  la  bibliography  and  library  science 
and  the  publications  of  learned  societies 
Intensive  use  is  made  hourly  and  dally  and 
the  year  around  of  tlie  I.iljrary  s  files  nf 
American  and  foreign  newspapers.  Its  maps 
•  md  a'la«(>.  The  Library  l.'»  i  .'  course,  rich 
m  rarities  ranging  from  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  and  the  rough  dr. if  ol  the  I'>eclaration 
of  Indepeiuleiicc  to  .\braham  Lincoln's  flrbt 
dr  ifts  of  his  Gettysburg  Address 

I  ask  you  to  cunsuler  what  an  Inunense 
i  ..nirlbullon  nil  this  l&  to  the  betterment  o! 
human  understanding  For,  of  course,  un- 
derst.mdlng  Is  the  ki  y  to  i>eace  McmberB 
of  Congress  must  know  quickly  and  accu- 
rately and  fully  sU  the  f.icets  of  an  issue 
about  wlilcli  tiiey  are  a.'ked  to  nuike  a  dei  i 
sum  Here  the  Library  of  Congress  steps  lu 
wltii  Its  Invaluable  Lfglslative  Reference 
Service  These  are  scli<ilars  and  savants  and 
rcse.arch  people  and  specialists,  carefully 
selected,  of  proven  ability  and  background 
wIkj  stand  by  to  brief  le^l^lat..lr^  -USU.il.y  11. 
writing  on  the  facts  This  Is  the  Service 
t!..ir  Aith  hardly  more  than  200  (.wople 
answered  more  thnr-  Bl  OuO  Inquiries  in  1960 
from  Meml)or»  of  C  ingress  and  from  C'^m- 
mittees  of  ('lUKre^s  Many  of  these  In- 
quiries ■.  :  ir  highU  terhiii.  al  reprt* 
unalys«A.  .ii.Mi.o:neiits  of  as6emble<l  data,  and 
conclusions  upon  which  legl.slati)rs  could 
predicate  Judgment  and  deci.sion  The  ma 
terUls  thus  supplied  are  highly  prized,  not 
only  Ix'cause  <*!  accuracy  and  depth  but 
even  more  because  of  disinterestedness  and 
fibjeciivity 

Since  we  are  talking  atxiut  the  contribu- 
tion to  human  understanding  let  me  throw 
in  here  another  statistic  In  fl.scal  li*t5o 
more  than  700  OixJ  readers  were  supplied  with 
books  and  other  materials  and  were  give:, 
other  reference  .uisisuince  Of  course  there 
are  other  services  of  the  Llbr.try  which  I 
cannot  no*  pauae  t.j  describe  its  inter- 
library  louji  system  for  instance  re.x  hlng  t. 
libraries  all  over  the  world  Fri>m  the  Li 
brary  of  Congress  through  its  National  Un- 
ion Catalog  on  cards  yiu  can  learn  the  lo- 
cation of  some  8.500.000  bocfks  print.ed  bef"rr 
1956  In  more  than  700  libraries  m  the  Uniieii 
States  and  Canada  An  auxllutry  catalog 
records  the  location  of  some  &6O.OOO  works 
In  Slavic  Hebrew  Japanese  and  Chinese  I 
could  talk  to  you  abt^ut  the  Library's  li- 
brary for  the  blind  the  Copyright  Office  the 
Library's  cultural  activities  in  the  field  ol 
music  and  literary  readings  Tlie  Library  is 
a  vast  storehouse  of  American.i  fr'm  f  .Ik 
mutilc  to  motion  pictures  When  I  use  the 
word  "understanding  and  talk  about  Ameri- 
cana 1  have  in  mind  al.so  that  tiie  Library 
has  in  one  form  or  Miother  the  siiiigs  of 
many  Indian  tribes  It  has  a  growing  ar- 
chive of  L.»tln  American  jvoeLs  and  their 
p^>elry    and    it   has   these   on    tape 

What  I  have  Just  told  you  explains  wh> 
I  made  it  a  point  t"  he  here  today  liuman 
Understanding 

Nothing  m  a  b<K)k,  not  a  whole  planet  of 
libraries,  can  take  the  place  of  this  I  hope 
warm,  personal,  and  friendly  cofitact  we  are 
having  here  t^xlay  at  this  Young  Mens 
Christian  Assfx-latlon  which  will  enhance  i  ur 
uiulerstiimlmg  of  each  other  The  verv 
words  Christian  association"  carry  a  world 
of  meaning  f^r  the  iiusslon  m  human  under- 
standing I  am  trying  to  ftertorm  and  that 
the  Library  ol  Congress  performs  on  a  huge 
and  mighty  lnternatl>inal  and  nation. il 
st^ige  This  meeting  personal  and  intimate 
and  friendly  Is  basic,  and  the  books  and 
paraphernalia  of  culture  are.  and  must  al- 
ways remain  supplemental  What  we  learn 
from  iHMiks  supports  what  we  learn  from  hu- 
man ct.ntact  and  vice  versa  As  we  broaden 
our  knowledge  >f  each  other  we  deep>en  11 
We  give  It  sustenance — encourage  its  growth 
Once  this  kntiwledge  Is  rich  and  full.  It  may 
not  always  lead  to  mutual  love  but  It  surely 
can  and  should  lead  t<i  mutual  respect  This 
will  shorten  the  road  to  peace 
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What  the  influence  of  libraries  every- 
A  here — and  the  Library  of  Congress  espe- 
>  lally—  prove  above  all  else,  la  the  great 
\alue  of  variety  In  human  tradition  sind 
culture  Let  each  of  us,  as  a  people,  develpp 
loid  cherish  our  own  culture  and  tradition, 
i<ur  own  religious  and  spiritual  values.  If 
■Ae  live  up  to  the  ten<ts  of  our  faith  I 
•iiink-  by  and  large — we  shall  avoid  trespass. 

What  needs  to  be  esttibllshed  Is  that  all 
jic.  iples  in  the  variety  c»f  their  cultures  and 
traditions  are  asked  or, ly  to  respect  and 
h.  iiior  each  other  What  is  dangerous  Is  not 
le.irning,  knowledge,  frltndly  and  scholarly 
criticism  and  Judgment  of  each  other;  what 
IS  dangerous  Is  Ignoranc-!  and  the  resulting 
suspicion  What  we  need  to  remember  Is 
not  that  power  per  se  Is  n  menace,  but  power 
Aithout  a  sense  of  morals  and  spiritual 
.lilies  IS  a  menace  Thla  Is  why  In  the  field 
of  communication  and  exchange.  In  the  field 
of  mutual  knowledge.  Institutions  like  the 
Library   of   Congress,   are   a   prime   potential. 

I  am  Inestimably  proud  as  an  American 
to  t>e  told  by  reliable  etperts  that  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Is  the  greatest  of  all 
Iit>rarle8  In  our  time  aiici  that  It  Is  perhaps 
the  greatest  In  all  hlstor;.'  I  am  proud,  not 
us  one  is  proud  of  a  possession  or  a  prop- 
erty I  «jn  provid  as  one  who  Is  proud  of  an 
asset  that  makes  for  world  comity,  world 
peace,   world    understanding 

You  have  honored  me  both  by  having  me 
and  by  listening  so  Intently — I  close  with 
hope  that  I  may  have  stirred  your  heart  and 
mind  to  feel  and  think  on  these  things  and 
viith  a  plea  that  when  you  take  a  book  you 
iirst  thyself  prepare  to  .-ead  with  real  and 
mark  with  care — and  when  thou  hast  read 
what  there  Is  writ  then  let  thy  best  practice 
!o  second  It  then  twice  each  precept  read 
sh,«ll  be  once  In  the  book  and  next  in  thee. 

And  remember — that  'here  Is  an  admoni- 
tion to  go  and  teach  ard  preach.  Another 
seer  h.is  told  us  that  It  Is  our  buslneei  to 
n^.ike  other  men  wiser  and  belter  as  we  can 
make  or  find  opportunity. 


Unirertity  of   CiBcinnaH    1961    NCAA 
ChampioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

OF    OKtO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS  PRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  28.  1961 

Mr  SCHERER  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  here  In  Washirgton  events  both 
at  home  and  abroad  cause  us  to  view 
uith  alarm  This  week  all  Americans, 
(^.specially  those  from  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati, can  point  with  pride  to  the 
liuversity  of  Cincinnati  Bearcats  bas- 
ketball team. 

On  last  Saturday  night  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo  the  Cincinnati  Hearcats  defeated 
the  Ohio  State  Buckeyes  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  finals  and 
iji  came    the    1961    national    champions. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  3  years  prior  to  1961 
I  lie  Cincinnati  Bearcats,  led  by  that 
reat  ail-American,  Oscar  Robertson, 
had  won  the  title  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
c  onference,  the  toughest  in  the  country. 
rhe  team  went  to  the  NCAA  those  3 
Noars  but  did  not  quite  bring  back  the 
biu  prize,  although  rated  the  top  team 
111  the  Nation  in  1959-60. 

The  1960-61  season  for  the  Bearcats 
did   not   look   too   goc>d.     Ail-American 


Oscar  Robertson  had  graduated.  Charles 
Mileham,  the  university's  fine  athletic 
director  for  many  years,  had  been  pro- 
moted to  a  University  of  Cincinnati  vice 
presidency.  The  team's  great  coach, 
George  Smith,  had  succeeded  Mileham 
as  athletic  director.  The  Bearcats  had 
a  new  coach,  Ed  Jucker.  assisted  by  Tay 
Baker  and  John  Powless.  There  were  no 
all-Americans  on  this  team  around 
which  to  build. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
Bearcats  were  not  even  rated  in  the  top 
20  in  the  country.  Most  sportwriters 
outside  Cincinnati,  who  had  drooled  over 
the  "Big  O."  looked  for  other  heroes  and 
completely  ignored  Cinciniiati. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  new 
season  it  looked  as  if  they  might  be  right. 
The  once-powerful  and  feared  University 
of  Cincinnati  Bearcats  had  only  a  5-to-3 
record.  The  coaches  and  team,  however, 
quietly  but  with  confidence  and  determi- 
nation, supported  by  a  small  but  loyal 
University  of  Cincinnati  boosters  club, 
went  to  work  on  a  long,  tough,  and  gruel- 
ing schedule.  They  won  21  straight 
games  from  some  of  the  toughest  teams 
in  the  country. 

Gradually  their  phenomenal  wins 
forced  skeptical  sportswTiters  and 
coaches  to  push  them  into  the  top  20 
teams,  then  into  the  select  top  10.  They 
went  on  to  win  what  no  one  expected — 
the  fourth  straight  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference title. 

As  the  season  ended,  the  Cincinnati 
team  found  itself  rated  No.  2  in  the  Na- 
tion, second  only  to  Ohio  State.  Ohio 
State,  with  the  ail-American  Jerry 
Lucas,  according  to  many  was  supposed 
to  be  the  greatest  basketball  team  ever 
assembled. 

For  years  big  Ohio  State,  defending 
NCAA  champion,  had  looked  down  its 
nose  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
It  had  refused  to  even  consider  sched- 
uling and  playing  the  Bearcats.  The 
two  had  not  faced  each  other  on  the 
court  for  38  years. 

Last  Saturday  night  at  Kansas  City 
these  two  great  teams  were  forced  to 
meet  as  both  won  their  way  to  the  NCAA 
finals. 

In  what  students  of  basketball  called 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  thrilling  con- 
tests in  the  games  history,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  Bearcats  beat  the 
Ohio  State  Buckeyes  70  to  65  to  become 
the  1961  NCAA  champions — the  No.  1 
team  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  all- American  team, 
coached  by  the  phenomenal  Ed  Jucker, 
displayed  all  those  qualities  of  sports- 
majiship  and  character  so  vitally  needed 
by  this  Nation  today;  namely,  skill, 
spirit,  devotion,  determination,  and 
courage.  It  is  comprised  of  the  follow- 
ing players:  Mark  Altenau,  Cincinnati; 
Carl  Bouldin.  Cincinnati;  Jim  Calhoun, 
Carr  Creek,  Ky.;  Fred  Dierking.  Valley 
Stream,  N.Y.;  Dale  Heidotting,  Cincin- 
nati; Paul  Hogue,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Ron 
Reis,  Cincinnati;  Larry  Shingleton. 
Madison,  Ind.;  Tom  Sizer,  Middletown; 
Tom  Thacker,  Covington,  Ky.;  Frank 
Turner,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Bob  Wiesen- 
hahn,  Cincinnati;  and  Tony  Yates, 
Cincinnati. 

Tliere  are  many  other  Cincinnatians 
who  deserve  much  credit  for  the  glory 


that  this  team  has  brought  to  Cincinnati. 
Among  them  are  Dr.  Walter  Langsam, 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati; Ralph  Burseik,  its  vice  president; 
Dr  William  Schwarberg,  assistant  di- 
rector of  athletics;  Hod  Blanye,  sports 
publicity  director;  Jeflf  Hanselmann, 
assistant  sports  publicity  director;  Ed 
Coons,  ticket  manager;  Dr.  Don  Jacobs, 
team  physician;  Joe  Keefe,  team  trainer; 
Bill  Roth,  team  manager:  Joe  "Scotty" 
Kolp,  equipment  manager;  Roy  Hodgins, 
program  manager;  and  Don  Galvin, 
cameraman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  team  could  enjoy  the 
prestige  that  has  been  achieved  by  the 
1961  University  of  Cincinnati  aggrega- 
tion without  the  splendid  coverage  and 
cooperation  which  has  been  given  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  Times-Star  and  their  outstand- 
ing and  truly  objective  sportswTiters, 
Dick  Forbes  and  Walter  Forste. 

We  in  the  Congress  salute  the  1961 
University  of  Cincinnati  Bearcats. 


Financing  the  Highway  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  28,  1961 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  interest  throughout  the  counti^ 
in  continuing  the  'vital  Federal-State 
highway  program.  President  Kennedy 
has  made  proposals  for  the  imposition 
of  special  taxes  on  the  trucking  industry 
to  meet  part  of  the  rising  costs  of  this 
neces.sary  program. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  we 
must  not  repeat  the  mistakes  made  years 
ago  in  railroad  taxation  by  imposing  dis- 
criminatory and  ruinous  burdens  on 
trucking  at  this  time. 

I  have  set  forth  my  views  on  highway 
program  taxation  in  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  letter  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Congress  of  the  Unfted  States, 

House  of  Represent ativks, 
Washington,  DC.  March  28.  1961. 
Hon.  WiLBtjR  D.  Mills, 
Chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  now  considering  the 
President's  proposals  for  financing  the  Fed- 
eral-State highway  program.  The  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  set  forth  briefly  my  views 
on  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

President  Kennedy  proposes  a  3-cent-a- 
gallon  increase  in  the  tax  on  dlesel  fuel,  as 
well  as  steep  increases  in  the  excise  taxes 
on  trucks,  truck  tires,  tubes,  and  tread  rub- 
ber. With  a  few  exceptions,  as  a  general 
principle,  I  oppose  the  imposition  of  any  ex- 
cise taxes  on  necessities  during  peacetime, 
particularly  when  they  bear  heavily  on  a 
specific  industry.  That  is  why  I  have  been 
urging  Congress  for  several  years  to  approve 
my  bills  which  would  repeal  certain  remain- 
ing World  War  II  excise  taxes  on  such  Items 
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as  transportation,  communlcattons.  appli- 
ance*, cameras,  luggac*.  •tc.  Therefore,  In 
my  opinion,  the  Praal dent's  recommenda- 
tlona  for  sharp  Increaaaa  at  this  time  In  the 
excise  taxes  on  trucks,  truck  tires,  tubes,  and 
tread  rubber  should  not  be  approved 

The  76-percent  Increase  in  the  dlesel  fuel 
tax  proposed  by  the  President  would  be  borne 
entirely  by  about  15  percent  of  the  heavy- 
duty  trucks  now  operating.  In  my  opinion. 
such  a  discriminatory  Increase  would  put  a 
number  of  trucking  companies  out  of  busi- 
ness completely  and  aarloualy  Injure  many 
others,  with  resulting  unemployment  Thui>. 
the  anticipated  revenue  from  dlesel  fuel 
taxes  would  be  lower,  tliereby  partially  de- 
feating the  purpoae  of  the  Increase  It  seem.s 
to  me.  that  If  there  Is  need  for  additional 
revenue  to  ccmtlnne  this  highway  program. 
as  planned.  It  should  be  BAt  by  a  modest 
Increase  In  the  preeent  AMM  %»B  on  all 
gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel  aVM^a  tlw  half- 
cent  propoaed  by  Prealdeat  mUtKlbmnnt. 

In  my  judgment,  an  ecuimuM»Ill  aound 
trucking  Industry  Is  necMSsry  ft*  a  heelthy 
economy  Just  as  an  adequate  highway  system 
Is  an  absolute  requirement  for  the  continued 
growth  and  deTelofiinent  of  all  motor  trans- 
portation Including  the  trucking  Indu.itry 
Accordingly,  the  Pederml-State  highway  pr<i- 
gram  will  continue  to  have  my  fviU  support. 
as  will  any  equitable  taxation  to  pay  for  It 

Discriminatory  overly  burdensome  taxa- 
ttec  was  a  major  factor  In  pl.iclng  thr-  N.i- 
tlon's  railroads  In  the  trouble  they  are  In 
today  Let  us  not  repeat  the  mlstak»'s  of 
history  by  taxing  large  segments  of  the 
trucking  Industry  out  of  business.  There  are 
some  who  feel  that  harmful  taxes  on  iruclis 
will  somehow  help  railroads.  Two  wrontjs 
never  make  a  right.  Railroad  problems  must 
be  solved  a/Brmatlvely  here  In  Congress  and 
at  the  State  capitals,  not  by  crippling  tl.e 
trucking  industry. 

Poc  the  reasons  set  forth.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  reject  these 
dlscrUntnatory  taxes  on  the  trucking  indus- 
try 

Sincerely  yours. 

TfunTK  C.  OsMERs    Jr 


Tribute  to  tbe  ScTCBtfc  Ref  iment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or  Krw  YOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1961 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  the  honor  to  tntroduce  a  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  tab- 
let in  the  HaJl  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— or  immediately  adjacent  to 
its  entrance — commemorating  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  quartering  of  the  7th 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia  in 
this  Hall.  The  7th  Regiment  arrived  in 
Washington  on  April  25,  1861.  in  re- 
sponse to  President  Lincoln's  request 
for  troops  to  defend  the  Nations  Capi- 
tal at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  quartered  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  April  25  to  Mav 
2.  1861. 

On  April  25.  1861.  the  7th  Regiment. 
New  York  State  Militia,  marched  up 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  the  city  of 
Washington  and  was  reviewed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  front  of  the  White 
House.  The  arrival  of  the  7th  Regi- 
ment in  Washington  was  described  by 
Messrs.  Nicolay  and  Hay.  President  Lin- 


coln's secretaries  as  "an  epoch  in  Amer- 
ican History  " 

It  is  difBcult  for  us  to  realize,  a  century 
later,  the  drama  underlyinu  the  arrival 
of  this  one  remment  of  milu:a  troops  in 
tension-charged  Washinslon  on  April  25. 
1861.  Its  siRnificance  lay  in  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  be.st -known  reeiiment  of 
militia  troops  of  its  day  and  it.s  arrival  in 
WashinKton  m  re.^ponse  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  was  the  first  tangible  demon- 
stration of  the  uill'.nt'nes.s  (if  the  pt"ople 
to  aid  the  Union 

After  the  finni;  upon  Fort  Sumter  on 
April  12.  1861.  President  Ijncoln  called 
for  the  militia  of  the  several  States  of 
tl'.e  Union,  to  Ih"  a  ■':;re:^atc  number  of 
75. COO  to  defend  tlie  Un:on  and  providi' 
for  the  execution  of  its  laws.  He  also 
arrant;ed.  throus^h  Drcvrt-Lt  Gen  Win- 
fleld  Scott.  a.s  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
that  certain  of  the  militia  troops  thus 
called  forth  \\ould  be  ai>siyned  to  protect 
and  defend  the  Capital. 

President  Lincoln  knew  well  the  Im- 
ponaiice  of  and  the  need  for  d'  ftiidins 
Washin^;ton  a«ai;i.st  attack  At  the  time 
of  his  militia  proclamation  .seven  States 
had  alreatly  seced(  d.  uicludlnt;  South 
Caiohna.  Geor:;:a.  Alabama.  Florida, 
MissLssippi.  Lx:)u;.-^;ana.  and  Texas  They 
were  joined  a  few  days  Liter  by  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Washiiu'ton's  southern 
neighbor  acrus.s  the  Potomac  North  of 
Washington,  teltrraph  wir.  s  and  rail- 
road Iransporlalion  lri>m  the  nortl;  were 
.severt>d  at  Baltimore.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ingum  was  almost  cumplet'ly  surround- 
ed by  thu^e  hu.~.t;le  to  Pre.-^Ident  Lincoln's 
determination  to  defend  the  Union 

President  Lincoln  and  his  principal 
advisers  expected  tl.e  war  to  be^in  in 
the  city  of  Washm^loM.  wiLli  a  drive  to 
capture  the  White  IIou.se  and  the  Capi- 
tal. It  was  said  that  the  White  House 
is  turned  into  a  barracks."  Two  Sen- 
ators. Cassius  M  Clay  and  Janies  H 
Lane,  both  with  military  backgrounds 
formed  a  last-ditch  "palace  Kuard."  U.^ 
protect  the  White  House  and  the  safety 
of  the  President  This  feeling  tliat 
Washington  was  the  immediate  tariiet 
of  the  seceded  States  was  shared  by  the 
press  of  the  South.  The  Richmond  Fx- 
aminer  declared: 

There  Is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce  resulve  to 
capture  Washington  City  at  all  .ind  every 
human  haTard 

There  was  rea.son  for  c<incern  for  the 
.safety  of  Washington  The  Reuular 
Army,  totaling  about  17.000  ofTlcers  and 
men,  was  stationed  for  the  mo.st  part  In 
the  Wo.st  and  Southwest  The  civil  serv- 
ants In  Washlntrton  were  predominantly 
citbens  of  the  seceded  States  After  the 
fall  of  Port  Sumter,  Regular  Army  offi- 
cers from  the  South  resigned  their  com- 
missions and  returned  to  their  home 
States  to  ofTer  their  services  to  th<- 
Confederacy 

Any  well-orffaniired  attack  upon  Wash- 
ington would  have  s\iec'»eded  Howevfr 
the  Virginia  troops  did  not  ero.s,s  the 
Potomac.  Instead  th»»  Virrinia  Volun- 
teers, on  April  18.  1861.  the  day  aft*  r 
the  secession  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
marched  north  and  captured  the  Federal 
fort  at  Harpers  Perry  and  with  it  a  trf>- 
mendous  supply  of  weap<jns.  ammuni- 
tion,  and   equipment      T*o   days   later, 


on  April  20  1861,  the  commander  of  the 
US  Naval  Yard  at  Norfolk.  Va  .  fearful 
of  the  capture  of  the  yard  by  'Virginia 
troops,  destroyed  S30  million  of  naval 
ships.   Kuns.  equipment,  and  munitions. 

It  was  m  such  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
ceiTi  for  the  safety  of  the  Capital  and 
confusion  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
forces  <'f  the  seceded  States,  that  the 
7th  Rettiment  marched  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  Washington  to  the  relief  of 
President  Lincoln  and  tlie  members  of 
his  Cabinet.  The  7tli  Regiment  brought 
a  measure  of  stH:urity  to  Lhe  city  of 
W.ushington.  but  more  importantly,  it 
was  the  harbinger  of  men  and  arms  to 
come,  and  a  symb<il  of  the  desire  of  a 
united  pr^ople  to  f1"ht  for  and  defend  the 
Union  of  the  States. 

Just  a.s  the  arrival  of  the  7Lh  Regi- 
ment in  the  city  of  Washington  on  April 
25.  1861.  was  a  symbol  of  tlie  desire  of 
the  people  to  defend  their  Union,  so  also 
It  served  in  New  York  City. 

Pnor  to  the  departure  of  the  7th 
R<  ^,'l^lent  from  New  York  City  there  was 
reiison  to  believe  that  the  North  would 
iKit  supptjrt  a  war  against  Uie  seceded 
StaU's  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Yuik.  P'ernando  Wood,  had  called  se- 
noii-sly  for  the  .secession  of  New  York 
City  from  the  State  and  from  the  Umted 
Slat«\s  Rumblings  of  dLscontent  were 
heard  throughout  the  North,  but  with 
President  Lincoln's  proclamation  calling 
forth  the  militia,  on  April  25.  1861.  and 
the  response'  of  Uie  7th  Regiment  to  that 
call,  fear  for  Uie  safety  of  the  Nation 
and  concern  over  the  support  which 
miglit  be  rendered  by  tlie  people  to  the 
Federal  Ciovernment  was  assuaged. 

Th.e  .service  of  the  7th  Re^ment  In 
defen.sf  of  tlie  Nation's  Capital,  and 
speciritally,  in  defense  of  the  Halls  of 
Cungre.ss  and  the  Wlute  House,  was  an 
imix)rtant  duty  which  should  be  re- 
corded by  the  erection  of  a  tablet  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Hou-se  of  Representatives  be- 
cau.se  thus  regiment.  Lhe  first  organized, 
fully  equipped  and  armed  regiment  to 
respond  to  llie  President's  call  for  volun- 
teers, typified  the  spirit  of  unity  In  sup- 
port of  President  Lincoln's  determina- 
tion to  preserve  tlie  Union,  and  is  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
citi/en -.soldier 
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Postmaster  General  Day's  Reply 

EXTKNSION   OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 

or   MiniiCAN 
IN   ITiE  HOUSE  OP  REPIlEbENI  ATlVEa 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1961 

Mr  JOHANSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14.  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  had  that  day 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  J  Edward 
Day.  Postmaster  General,  containing  a 
number  of  questions  regarding  personnel 
and  other  matters  Involving  the  Post 
Office  D«-partnient  on  which  he  had  acted 
or  publicly  commented. 

Inder  pi-rniission  to  extend  and  revLse 
my  remarks,  I  include  his  reply  of  March 
17 


On  the  floor  of  the  House  I  today  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  Project  Turnkey, 
in  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Treastiry- 
Post  OfBce  appropriation  bill.  Subse- 
quently I  expect  to  have  additional  com- 
ments regarding  some  of  the  other 
matters  referred  to  in  the  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Postmaster  General. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
nutny  phases  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's response  to  my  inquiries,  I  appre- 
ciate the  promptness  of  his  reply. 

Postmaster  General  Day's  letter  fol- 
lo\^s.  I  have  retained  in  my  files  the 
names  of  the  perscins  affected  by  the 
personnel  actions  a:>  Included  in  a  list 
which  accompanied  the  letter: 
Orrtcx  or  th« 

POSTMAS-m    OENnAL. 

Washington.  D.C..  March   17.  1961. 
Hon     AUGUBT   E.   JoriANBEN, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conceessman  Johansen  :  This  Is  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  March  14  and  will 
answer  the  q>eciflc  questions  which  you 
asked : 

1  Of  the  4,000  regional  people,  all  except 
about  130  held  career  civil  service  status  as 
of  January  20.  1961.  Two  assistants  to  the 
regional  directors  ha\e  been  replaced  since 
my  administration  U>:>k  office,  and  we  con- 
template replacing  the'remalnlng  18  assist- 
ants to  the  regional  directors  and  many 
of  the  15  regional  directors.  Actually  toxu 
uf  the  assistants  to  the  regional  director  posi- 
tions were  vacant  on  January  30.  1061.  One 
ut  the  regional  directors  had  already  applied 
lur  disability  retirement,  and  11  others  have 
either  applied  for  retirement  or  have  volvm- 
larlly  accepted  appointment  to  other  high 
.salary  |x>sltlons.  Names  of  all  of  these  re- 
gional directors  and  assistants  to  the  re- 
gional directors  are  attached,  along  with  the 
name  of  the  one  person  whose  regional  Job 
has  been  atMllshed.  That  one  job  had  been 
created  in  December,  1960.  spedflcally  for 
the  incumbent  who  was  then  assistant  to 
the  regional  director.  Civil  service  laws  and 
regulations  have  been  complied  with  In  every 
respect.  I  do  not  feel  free  to  deliver  the 
civil  service  records  of  these  people  to  you. 

2  In  the  Washington  headquarters.  21 
employees  with  competitive  status,  and 
principally  having  very  high  grades,  have 
been  adversely  affected.  Five  of  them  were 
in  excepted  poeltloiu.  The  positions  of 
eig^-.t  have  been  abolished,  and  the  incum- 
bents have  received  reductlon-ln-force  no- 
tices Of  the  remaining  eight,  two  have  re- 
•-igned  and  six  have  voluntarily  accepted 
change  to  lower  grade  positions.  A  list  re- 
npctlng  these  names  and  their  changes  In 
position  Is  attached.  I  do  not  feel  free  to 
tlellver  their  civil  service  records  to  you. 

3  Undistributed  copies  of  the  two  issues 
ii  the  Postal  Service  News  were  withdrawn 
Irom  circulation  because  they  contained  In- 
iircuriicles  and  potentially  erroneous  state- 
nienis  regarding  policies  which  were  being 
considered  for  change,  and  It  would  have 
been  confusing  to  the  employees  of  the 
Pii.«.tal  Service  to  ha\e  allowed  further  dls^l- 
builon. 

4  My  public  statements  regarding  Turn- 
key have  been  accurate.  The  statement  of 
nune  to  which  you  refer  was  made  Pebru- 
.iry  9.  1961,  In  reference  to  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's publicity  to  the  effect  that 
Tvirnkey  was  a  completed  and  completely 
working  poet  office  and  was  the  world's  first 
automated  poet  office,  which  previous  pub- 
licity was  not  accurate.  The  Poet  Office 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Cnmmlttee,  after  lu  Inspection  of  Turnkey. 
launched  an  Investigation  and  requested  tbe 
Poet  Office  Department  to  withhold  any  fur- 
ther payment  to  Intelex  Systems,  Inc.,  until 
the    congressional   Investigation   Is  finished. 


6.  It  would  be  historically  Inaccurate  If 
the  plaques  Installed  on  buildings  dedicated 
after  January  21,  1961,  bear  the  names  of 
officers  from  a  previous  administration. 
Plaques  on  buildings  dedicated  subsequent 
to  that  date  bear  the  names  of  President 
Kennedy,  myself,  and  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  Brawley. 

6.  A  proposal  has  been  received  and  Is 
being  considered  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment that  It  consider  changing  to  flat  pay- 
ment In  cash  the  flOO  per  year  unllorm 
allowance  to  letter  carriers  in  lieu  of  the 
preeent  reimbursement  basis.  No  decision 
to  change  from  the  present  system  has  been 
made. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Edward  Day, 
Postmaster  General. 


liftuf  of  Baa  on  Importation  of  Rassian 
Crabmeat  Ignores  U.S.  Fishing  Indni- 
»ry  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHU«OTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago,  as  a  result  of  numerous  complaints 
from  interested  constituents,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  an  administration 
proposal  to  lift  the  ban  on  the  importa- 
tion of  Russian  crabmeat  into  the  United 
States. 

I  Immediately  addressed  a  letter  Vo  the 
Secretary  of  State,  The  Honorable  IDean 
Rusk,  protesting  any  such  action,  in  the 
strongest  i>ossible  language.  My  oojec- 
tions  were  based  on  the  effect  the  policy 
decision  would  inevitably  have  or  the 
economy  of  the  vital  fishing  industry  in 
my  district  and  State  of  Washington. 

I  deliberately  avoided  any  reference 
to  the  obvious  appeasement  implication 
in  the  lifting  of  this  ban.  That  letter 
was  mailed  on  March  16.  Four  days 
later,  on  March  20.  I  was  advised  by 
telephone  that  within  30  minutes  the 
Treasury  Department  would  formally 
announce  by  means  of  a  press  release  the 
lifting  of  the  ban. 

Three  days  later,  on  March  23,  the 
State  Department  finally  favored  me 
with  a  "too  little  and  too  late"  reply  to 
my  formal  protest.  Too  late  in  that  the 
announcement  had  already  been  made 
and  too  little,  by  way  of  justification  of 
the  decision — and  I  quote  from  the  State 
Department's  letter: 

The  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  pursuant 
to  his  resFHjnsibllltles.  under  the  applicable 
law,  (sec.  307  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act) . 
found  that  there  Is  no  current  evidence  that 
prison  or  forced  labor  is  still  being  used  In 
the  production  of  Soviet  canned  crabmeat. 
On  the  basis  of  this  Judgment,  he  deter- 
mined that  the  prohibition  should  be 
removed. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  ob- 
vious. Indeed,  it  would  be  laughable 
were  we  not  dealing  with  such  a  serious 
matter  involving  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

But  I  challenge  either  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  Treasury  Department 
to  produce  documented  evidence  of  any 


proper  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Soviet  canned  crabmeat 
is  still  packaged  by  slave  or  prison  labor. 

Neither  the  CIA  or  any  other  cloak- 
and-dagger  agency  has  filed  any  report 
to  substantiate  this  statement.  Con- 
sequently, the  only  obvious  current  evi- 
dence is  that  furnished  by  the  Kremlin 
itself. 

If  my  judgment  is  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance, then  let  the  administration's 
policymakers  present  documented  evi- 
dence to  support  their  statement  "thaltoj^ 
pri-son  or  forced  labor"  is  not  currentlj^* 
being  used  in  the  production  of  Soviet 
canned  crabmeat. 

Furthermore,  the  untimely  haste  in- 
volved in  finalizing  a  policy  decision 
involving,  as  it  does,  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  domestic  economy,  is  cer- 
tainly subject  to  critical  review  and  cen- 
sure. Why  was  the  fishing  industry 
never  consulted  or  invited  to  express  its 
view? 

If  the  fishermen  and  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  to 
be  the  expendable  shock  troops  in  this 
friendly  gesture  to  the  Kremlin,  they 
should  at  least  be  told  what  they  are 
dying  for.  Instead,  and  by  administra- 
tive edict,  to  paraphrase  the  gladiators 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  fishermen  of 
America  can  only  stand  before  the  State 
Department  and  say  "We  who  are  about 
to  starve  salute  you." 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  undertake 
an  investigation  of  this  policy  decision, 
so  destructive  to  the  vital  fishing  indus- 
try in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Other- 
wise, I  predict  that  the  housewives  of 
America  will  enter  the  fray,  wielding  the 
most  potent  weapon  of  all,  a  national 
boycott  against  the  purchase  of  Soviet 
crabmeat — crabmeat  tainted,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  the  blood  of 
freedom -loving  people  from  all  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 


Reports  Submitted  by  Department  of 
Interior  on  Wilderness  Preservation 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28, 1961 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  copies  of  the 
reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  on  my  bill.  H.R.  1762,  and 
similar  legislation  to  create  a  national 
system  of  wilderness  preservation.  The 
administration  has  endorsed  such  leg- 
islation. 
U.S.  Depaetment  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretart, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  17,  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspinall:    Your  committee   has 
requested  reports  on  H.R.  298,  HJl.  299,  H.R. 
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496.  H  R  776.  H  R  1762.  H.R.  1925.  and  H  R 
2008.  al!  of  which  relate  to  the  eatabUshment 
of  a  national  wUderncBS  preservation  aystem 
We  urge  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation  for  the  establUlunent  of  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  gysiem  We 
recommend  that  It  t>c  amended  In  conform- 
ance with  a  similar  proposal.  S.  174,  and  our 
suggested  amendments  thereon,  as  se'  forth 
m  our  report  of  February  24.  1961,  ciplrs  -f 
which   are    encl<ised. 

Wilderness  resources  contain  basic  vnlues 
and  provide  undeniable  beneflU  U)  the 
American  people  Establishment  ot  a  wildt-r- 
ness  system  is  m  the  public  Interest  and 
we  believe  the  current  proposals  roognize 
equitably  the  various  facets  to  the  problem 
of  wilderness  preservation.  We  believe  that 
many  If  not  all  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  In  the  past  to  wlldernes.i  pr"- 
posals  are  resolved  by  the  current  bills 

These  proposals  would  delimit  the  wilder- 
ness system  to  well-deflned  areas  and  would 
prescribe  an  orderly  method  for  establish- 
ment of  the  sj'stem.  Also,  these  priposals 
prescribe  sound  procedures  appUoahle  to 
both  executive  and  leglalatlve  branche.i  of 
the  Oovernment  In  determining  the  par- 
ticular areas  or  parU  of  Federal  reservations 
to  be  Included  in  the  wilderness  system 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  subject  to  your  eonsideration  of  our 
recommended  amendments,  the  enactment 
of  thU  proposed  legislation  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  President's  program 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jamwb  K    CAaa. 
Acting  Secretary  o/  f/ie  Intf^iur 


US.  DxPARTMiirx  or  Tta  iNnanoa. 

OmCK  OF  THE  Secketasy. 
WaiMnnton.  DC.  Tehruary  3-1    I9«i! 

Dsiui  3KN4.TOE  AwDiataON:  Yoiu-  commif.ce 
has  requested  a  report  on  8.  174.  a  bKl  to 
•Btabllflh  a  national  wUdlUe  preservation 
system  for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  urge  the  enactment  of  this  p.'";>'isi: 
We  suggest  hereafter  certain  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  bin  that  w-  bcllcv!-  wM'ri  be 
desirable 

Wilderness  resources  contain  ba-^lc  v'lues 
and  provide  undeniable  benefits  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  We  believe  this  ha.s  beon  aT.ply 
demonstrated  from  the  previous  h.Mr;:ikr« 
of  your  commi'tee  on  wlldeme.s.s  prop'>s.i;^ 
In  our  opinion,  the  establUhment  of  a  wil- 
derness svstem.  along  the  lines  outlined  In 
this  bin  Is  In  the  public  Interest 

Thla  priposal  recognizes  e<iuitably  the 
various  faceto  t«j  the  problem  of  wtU!erne.s.s 
preservation  We  believe  that  it  res. .Ives 
many  if  not  ail.  of  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  in  the  past  to  wiUl-^rness  pro- 
posals It  clearly  delimits  the  wlldi-rne.ss 
system  to  well-deftned  areas  and  prescribes 
an  order: V  method  for  establishment  ■  f  t!;e 
svstem  It  prescribes  sound  procedures 
applicable  to  both  the  executive  and  legl.';- 
latlve  branches  of  the  Oovernment  In 
determining  the  particular  area-s  or  parts  of 
Federal  reservations  to  be  Included  in  the 
wilderness  system. 

The  system  to  be  established  by  this  bill 
would  be  composed  of  federally  owned 
lands.  Portions  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, wildlife  refuges,  and  game  ranges  ad- 
mlnUtered  by  this  Department,  and  portions 
of  the  national  forests  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  In- 
cluded In  the  system.  It  should  be  noted 
In  this  connection  that  the  National  Park 
System  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and  game 
range*  that  we  administer  would  not  be  in- 
cluded immediately  following  enactment  of 
the  proposal  In  the  wilderness  system  Por- 
tions of  these  areas  would  be  selected  and 
Included  In  this  system  over  a  10-ye,ir  pe- 
riod. In  accordance  with  prescrtbed  pr-^x-e- 
dures  set  forth  In  the  bill.  In  the  case  of 
the    national    forest    areas,    however,    there 


wou'.d  be  included  In  the  wHderne.ss  system 
Immediately  upon  enactment  of  the  leg!.^- 
lati  >n  thjse  national  forest  area^s  chis-sifled 
by  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  ,x«  wilder- 
ness, wild,  primitive,  cjr  canoe  The  primi- 
tive group  of  areas,  however,  w  >nld  lie  sub- 
ject to  subsequent  review  o\er  a  I'i-year 
period  m  order  to  determine  whli'h  of  these 
.ireis  should  be  retained  In  the  system 

One  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
1-,  contained  In  section  3ih)  This  sutmec- 
tlon  pro  Ides  that  the  addition  of  new 
wilderness  areas  to  the  system  '-)r  the  elim- 
ination of  the  areas  from  the  system  that 
are  not  spe^-iflcally  provided  for  hv  the  bill 
.-.liall  be  made  only  after  specific  authorlza- 
ti  >n  by  law  f  T  such  addition  or  elimln.itlon 
We   believe   this  requirement   Is  desirable 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  a  stiite- 
mont  of  policy  that  would  express  the  desire 
of  the  Congress  t<>  secure  for  present  and 
futvire  geaer.itloii.s  tlit-  bcnctl'-t  of  an  endur- 
tnj;  resotir^e  of  wlldernes.s  S«ctU>ns  2  and 
li  contain  tlie  general  provisions  that  would 
y,  ivcrn  the  tul:i'.ini.->'.r,itlon  of  wiUlernefts 
are. us  a.s  well  ius  pres  rlfic  the  purposes  and 
uses  of  the  system  Sltjr.incantly,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  system  shall  be  admin- 
i^'cred  f'^r  the  use  ant!  etij  >nient  'f  the 
.\mericau  people,  la  such  manner  aa  will 
La.f  the  sysU-rn  unimpaired  for  future  use 
and  enj'.ynifia  a^  wudrrn'-j>s.  and  !o  as  1<J 
proviUe  fjr  "Jie  pr.'.ec*i'.n  ••'  tlie  are, us  .vnd 
•.lie  preservar'.on  of  the  wi'.dernefts  rhr\r»rter 
Thl.-.  pr  'Vision  Is  \ery  simil.u-  to  the  rc(,-iire- 
ir,''nt.s  now  app:uMl:.:c  pursuaiit  •.. .  the  b.usic 
Natk.n.Tl  Pnrk  Act  of  rjI6  '  If?  f  .S  C  1  3i  to 
the  National  Park  System  On  thu  p<.>lnt  we 
observe  that  wlldenuas  typf  arejis  constitute 
an  LmportaJit  sev;me:il  >l  the  .Nat;  Uid  Park 
SysU'm  aj.d  have  contnbutetl  heavily  over 
the  years  to  the  ct.j.jyment  by  tiif  Aint-rU  an 
pe.>p'.e    >\.  •*  .Idtrnf-v-.  '..ilues 

We  bclio.e  that  sect:.:.  Cai  l.s  w  rthy 
of  sp'>otal  note  This  sMf>sertlr>n  provides 
th'\t  mthlng  In  tl;*"  s'-t  shull  t.<>  interpreted 
as  Interferiiii?  with  the  purposes  stated  In 
the  establish.-nent  of  or  pertaining  to.  any 
park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  tiie  Na- 
tion.U  Piuk.  System,  or  any  national  forebt. 
wildlife  refukje.  gainf  raii^e.  or  other  area 
liivolved.  except  that  a::y  agency  admln- 
i--iter!ng  \r.y  ASf\  wl'hln  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem shall  be  responsible  '.  ir  preserving  the 
wilderness  ciiaracU-r  of  tlie  area  and  shall 
so  admlnia'er  such  area  for  -uch  n.fi  piir- 
p<jses  and  al-.o  to  preserve  its  wilder uej«» 
character.  71ns  pro.islon.  we  IjfUe.  »•  h.uj 
the  effect  of  preserving  the  status  quo  to  tXie 
maximum  extent  In  the  m.m.igement  of  the 
Peder.il  re'^ervaM  ns  In  ques'ion  sub.'e'-t 
however  to  the  overall  requirement  that  the 
axln^lnlsterlng  agencies  carry  out  the  essen- 
tt.U  requirement-s  get  forth  In  th.e  bill  f  r 
wilderness  preservation 

While  'he  bi:i  pr^hibi'-a.  con.u^ten'ly  with 
wildernes-s  preser.  atlon  a^  preacrlbed  In  sec- 
tion 6ibi.  commor'.nU  enterprises  within 
the  wilderness  sys'em  roads  m oVt  vhlcles 
m  torlzed  eriulpment.  et  ce'er'\  It  pr-- vld^s 
m  s-^tlon  6(c)  (4i  that  c'vnmTclal  services 
may  be  performed  within  tiie  wilderness 
system  to  the  extent  ne<-ea.sary  for  activ itl>'s 
which  are  proper  fi>r  reaiumg  the  rei.Tfa- 
Uonal  or  other  purposes  of  the  system 

In  addition  to  the  general  pr ovirfi-  ris  re- 
l.itlng  to  administration  of  llie  wiMeriiew; 
system,  there  are  8[)eciflc  provisions  m  the 
bill  that  are  applicable  to  nation. U  forest 
are:^s.  These  provisions  wouM  permit  cer- 
t,iin  uses  to  continue  that  are  alr'-ady  well 
established  within  the  fares'  nrfa.-^  ;n  cjues- 
tlon  Als<i,  certain  additional  uses  may  bo 
authorized  by  the  President  upon  hts  de- 
termination that  such  use  or  uses  in  the 
specific  area  will  better  serve  the  Inttresta  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  tln-retif 
than  will  lt.s  denial  In  the  cuse  of  wDdllfc 
refuges  and  game  ranges,  the  blM  provides 
that  any  existing  use  or  form  of  appropri- 
ation authorized  or  provided  for  in  the  Exec- 


utive order  or  legislation  establlslilnK  such 
axea*  and  which  us«'  exists  on  the  etlective 
iUt«>  of  the  act  m.»y  b*  continued  under 
s^i_h  auth  >rlzatlon  or  provUlwn  In  this 
i.iuuetUon.  we  note  Uiat  the  bill  makes  no 
provlsl.m  f.jr  spetMal  uses  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  .Sys'em  Wp  believe  this  Is  np- 
pr')prlnte  and  is  ronsls'er.*  with  long  e«tab- 
l',.^he<l  policies  and  sLindards  established  by 
the  C  ingress  for  administration  of  that  sys- 
tem 

There  are  other  provisions  tiial  are  worthy 
(  f  mention  BoundiU-y  aUJu^Uuentb  m.iy  be 
made  m  wlldernehs  are.ii  m  ai-i.  rdaiice  *ith 
certain  prescribed  procedures  by  the  appro- 
prl.nte  .Sn  relary  .ifter  public  notice  snd 
hearing  vuhsec|ueii'  re<<imm<'ndHt  u  lis  to  the 
President  -md  transmittal  of  euch  recom- 
mendations to  the  C<jngres8  Tlie  Ixjundary 
;;djustment  may  be  acompUshed  if  the  Con- 
gress makes  no  (abjection  thereto"  We  note 
•:iat  In  the  case  of  are.-vs  of  the  National 
I'ark  System  the  bill  ppjvldes  for  the  in- 
,-;on  of  those  areas  of  more  than  5  f>00 
'r,  where  such  areas  exist  without  ro.id.s 
Ihe  Secrctiuy  would  be  required  to  de'er- 
mme  what  portions  of  the  parks  w  uld  be 
required  fur  roads,  utilities,  et  cetera  The 
h:!l  cont.ilns  no  nilnlmum  acreage  llmlta- 
tl  -ns  regard. ng  w;;d;ife  refuges  and  g  in;e 
ranges  to   be   Included   In   the  system 

We  recommend  the  following  amendments 
t )  thU  bill 

1  On  page  5.  line  7  strike  out  the  w  >rd 
ten"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  w  'rd 
flftern" 

This  amendment  Is  suggested  In  the  in- 
terest of  uniformity  Fifteen  years  >iTe  ul- 
:  .wed  In  the  bill  for  the  review  of  certain 
niil  mnl  forest  .-tre-u  to  determine  their  suit- 
ability for  Inclu.":.: on  In  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem W'e  believe  that  National  Park  .•'ystem 
areas,  .^a  well  as  the  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges,  should  be  g"verned  by  the 
.^ame  requirement 

2  On  page  6.  line  16  beginning  with  the 
word  "Further"  strike  out  the  langtiage  In 
•he  sentence  up  to  and  Includ.ng  the  word 
"area"  In  line  20.  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thct'^of  "TTie  purposes  of  this  .Art  are  hereby 
decl.ired  f  >  be  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  In  Interferenf-e  with  the  puriv>srs 
f'.r  which  parks,  monuments,  and  other 
U!;lts  of  the  National  Park  System  are  ad- 
mlrUbtered" 

This  amendment  Is  desirable  In  the  Inter- 
est of  clarification  It  Is  In  harmony  with  n 
•'.mllar  provision  relating  to  national  forest* 
In   section  3|bi  (2) 

3  On  p.ige  7.  line  10.  strike  out  the  word 
■  ten"    and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    word 

hf'ecn" 

As  previously  explained  rcij.irtllng  a  similar 
.iniei.dment  relating  to  national  parks,  this 
amendment  Is  suggested  for  the  purposes  t.f 
uniformity.  If  this  amendment  Is  adopted. 
Ill  'he  Interest  of  promoting  further  clarl- 
Ilcatlon.  thi;  next  amendment  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

4  On  page  7.  line  10.  Insert  a  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  word  "Act"  and 
fctrike  out  the  r»«it  cif  the  sent*-nce  beginning 
with  ".  and  ■  In  line  10  and  ending  with  the 
word  ■  jurisdiction."  In  line  16. 

5  On  p:*ge  8.  line  10,  following  the  wortls 
■'hni:  ■  Insert  ".  If  found  to  be  ju.'-titled  by 
the  .Se  retai  y.  ' 

»>  On  page  9,  revise  line  8  to  re. id  igt 
Public  notice  when  given  by  either  Uie  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  the". 

We  consider  this  amendment  to  be  de- 
sirable In  the  Interest  of  clarlflcaUon.  Sub- 
section (gi  provides  that  "The  public  notice 
by  either  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  any  areius 
to  be  prciposed  under  the  provision*  of  this 
Act  for  IncorjHirallon  as  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  shall  segregate  svich  area  from 
any  or  .all  appropriation  under  the  public 
!:vnd  laws  to  the  ex'eut  deemed  necessary  by 
such  Secretary  ■     The  only  requirement   lor 
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the  giving  of  public  notice,  however,  Is  con- 
tained In  subsection  (c)  concerning  modlfl- 
ciikm  of  boundaries.  We  believe  the  lan- 
cu.ige  of  subt^cctlon  (g)  probably  would  be 
limited  111  application  to  boundary  modlflca- 
tK.ns  under  eubsectlon  (e).  On  the  other 
h.tnd,  U  appears  that  the  Intent  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  Is  to  have  the  provision  apply  also 
\o  new  areas  Our  amendment  Is  suggested 
in  order  to  permit  the  giving  of  notice,  and 
the  segregation  of  the  lands  In  question 
from  the  public  land  laws  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (gi.  In  the  discretion  of  the  particu- 
lar 8<'cretary  There  would  be  no  need  to 
K'lve  notice  or  Uoc  the  authority  under  sub- 
jection (gi  t<i  segregate  the  lands  within  the 
N.illonal  I'ark  System  from  the  public  land 
1  iws  as  these  are.is  arc  already  segregated 
from  such   laws 

7  On  page  9  line  22.  following  the  word 
"aii\  '   Insert   the   word   "new". 

Tills   Is   a   cl.iriivmg   umendment 

8  On  page  10  one  7.  strike  out  the  words 
• 'privately  owned"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
ilic  words  "non-Federal" 

Till.',  Is  a  clarirvlng  amendment 

(SO  On  page  10.  line  25.  and  on  page  11, 
line  1  strike  f>ut  the  words  ".  except  that 
.iny  ,    imd    m.sert    m   Ueii    thereof   ".     Each". 

Tlili  amendment  Is  suggested  for  clarlflca- 
tlon  So  fiir  as  the  national  parks  are  con- 
(  erned  the  present  language  Indicating  that 
an  except  In  Is  requ.red  to  preserve  the  areas 
for  wilderness  purposes  Is  Inaccvrate.  These 
.ireiis.  as  we  have  li.dirstfd  previously  are 
adminl.-'tered  m  keeping  with  wilderness 
s'.mdards 

liie  IVureau  of  thf  Budget  Inui  advised 
tl'.at.  svibject  to  your  consideration  of  the 
!  Tegolng  amendments  enactment  of  S.  174 
W"u!d  be  In  nr<>rd«nce  with  the  President's 
Jirogr;-.  in 

S!n'~erf1y  \ours. 

.'^TKW  ASr  I      I'DALL. 

Src-rtanj  (,j  the  Interior. 


Excessive  Importation  of  Lamb  and 
MattoB  Must  Be  Carbed 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

(  ■»     IFXAS 

IN  TIIE  IIOU.^K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1961 

Mr  FISIIER.  Mr.  Sjieakcr.  on  last 
Friday  I  introduced  H.R.  5935.  which 
reads  n.s  follows 

Rr  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprc'cntative.s  o/  the  United  Statci  of 
America  I'l  Congress  a^^cmbled.  That  para- 
graph 702  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (18 
I' S  C  .  sec  1001.  par  702)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(ai  '  after  "702"  and  by  adding 
the  following  subparagrnph  : 

'•(b)  (li  Sheep  lambs,  mutton,  and  lamb, 
provided  for  In  subparagraph  (a),  entered. 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion, during;  any  calendar  year.  In  ezceae 
of  the  average  annual  quantity  thereof  Im- 
ported during  tlie  five-year  period  ending 
December  31,  1960.  shall  be  subject  to  duty 
at  the  following  rates.  In  addition  to  any 
other  duties  lmix>scd  uixjn  the  importatioii 
(t  such  articles: 

"Mutton  and  lamb.  10  cents  per  pound. 
•Sheep  and  lambs,  tl  50  per  head. 
(2)  The  quantity  of  the  abore  articles 
entitled  to  enter  under  this  subparagraph 
during  the  unexpired  portion  of  tbe  ealen- 
d:'.r  year  1961  without  payment  of  additional 
duty  shall  be  the  annual  qtiota  quantity 
lpr.s  one-twelfth  thereof  for  each  full  cal- 
endar month  that  has  expired  In  such  year." 


Sec.  a.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  ot  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  soon 
as  practicable,  on  a  date  to  be  specified  by 
the  President  in  a  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  following  such  negotiations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  modification  or 
termination  of  any  international  obligation 
c5  the  United  States  with  which  the  amend- 
ment might  conflict,  but  In  any  event  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  "f  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  apparent  when  we  survey 
the  vast  increase  in  the  import.s  of  lamb 
and  mutton,  especially  during  the  past 
3  years,  from  countries  with  much  lower 
production  costs  than  ou:.'^.  I  am 
alarmed  because  dressed  lamb  is  being 
landed  in  this  country,  duty  and  freight 
paid,  and  offered  to  our  retail  outlets  at 
prices  10  to  15  ceiits  per  pound  below  our 
dressed  market.  Making  the  situation 
even  more  critical  is  the  fact  that  lamb 
and  mutton  imports  are  arriving  here  at 
a  time  when  our  own  live  lamb  market  is 
experiencing  a  15-ycar  low  in  prices. 

Even  though  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land meat  board  officials,  a.s  well  as 
American  packers  and  importers,  have 
given  assurance  that  it  i?  not  their  in- 
tention to  injure  the  American  lamb 
producers  through  the  importatioii-s  of 
lamb  and  mutton,  there  arrived  in 
Newark.  N.J..  early  thus  month  the  S.S. 
Essex  from  Australia  with  220 '2  tons  of 
lamb  cuts  and  2.016.512  pounds  of  bone- 
less mutton.  It  arrived  here  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  lowest  U.S  lamb  prices  since 
th?  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  view  of  this  record,  who  can  say 
the  imports  arc  not  cxrr.':>i\c.  and  who 
can  say  that  these  exccv-ive  imports  have 
not  and  are  not  now  d.oinu  .strious  dam- 
age to  our  domestic  producers ^  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Five  years  ago, 
before  the  massive  upsurge  in  importa- 
tions of  lamb  and  mutton  beean.  our 
lamb  market  was  fairly  stable  and 
steady.  The  domestic  demands  were  be- 
ing met.  But  5  years  later,  after  the  vast 
increase  in  imports,  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  the  American  lamb  growers  get- 
ting the  lowest  prices  for  tlieir  lambs 
since  W^orld  War  II. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  not 
prevent  1  pound  of  lamb  or  mutton  from 
coming  into  the  United  States.  It  sim- 
ply provides  that  whenever  in  any  cal- 
endar year  imports  exceed  those  ba.~,ed  on 
the  average  annual  quantity  imported 
during  a  5 -year  period,  that  the  tariff 
would  be  increased  from  present  ex- 
tremely low  levels  on  the  remaining 
quantity  shipped  in  during  the  year. 
This  would  partially  compensate  for  the 
increased  costs  of  production  in  this 
country. 

Lamb  producers  in  the  United  States. 
through  research,  breeding  programs. 
promotion,  and  through  innovations  in 
greater  operating  efBciency,  such  as 
fencing,  reseeding,  health  measures,  and 
conservation  practices,  are  endeavoring 
to  reduce  costs  of  production.  Progress 
has  been  made.  But  It  Is  obvious  that 
even  with  very  peak  efficiency,  high 
operating  costs  in  the  United  States 
would  prevent  our  ever  being  able  to 
produce  lambs  which  could  compete 
pricewise  with  those  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Iceland. 


Let  us  a^ain  look  at  the  recoT-d. 
Dressed  lamb  imports  rose  from  1.4  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1955  to  an  alltime  high 
of  12.4  million  pounds  in  1960.  Last 
year  mutton  imports  so  overshadowed 
the  market  that  prices  for  domestic 
ewes  dropped  to  approximately  $2.75  per 
hundredweight  live.  In  many  cases  this 
would  not  even  pay  freight  and  handling 
charees  from  the  ranch  to  the  market. 

While  shipments  of  live  lambs  are 
halted  at  the  present,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, such  imports  could  again  become 
a  threat  as  they  did  last  year.  Duties  on 
live  lambs  have  been  reduced  from  $3 
Ijer  head  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  75 
cents  per  head.  My  bill  provides  for  a 
partial  restoration  of  this  duty,  or  an 
increase  to  $1.50  per  head  whenever 
lamb  imports  in  any  1  year  exceed  the 
averape  annual  importations  for  a  5-year 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  my  bill 
is  a  fair  one,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
ix)int  of  our  o\\ti  growers  but  also  as 
applied  to  cur  friends  who  choose  to 
make  u.se  of  the  American  market  for 
dispo-^al  of  their  lamb  and  mutton.  An 
escape  c;au.se  action  under  section  7 
of  ihc  Trade  Agreements  Act  would  per- 
mit maximum  duties  considerably  higher 
than  thos?  set  forth  in  this  bill. 

Ever-increasing  importations  of  lamb 
and  mutton  furnishes  a  good  example 
of  how  an  American  industry  can  be 
.seriously  adversely  affected  as  a  result 
of  our  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  past 
25  years.  We  must  encourage  foreign 
trade,  but  in  the  administration  of  our 
trade  policies  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
well-being  of  our  own  people.  Other 
countries  do  not  hesitate  to  protect  their 
own  people  against  the  adverse  effect  of 
excessive  imports.  Why  should  we  not 
do  as  much  for  our  citizens? 

I  know  a  great  number  of  my  col- 
leagues share  my  concern  over  domestic 
industry  and  job  losses  occasioned  by 
the  flood  of  imports.  It  is  my  hope  that 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  can 
be  given  this  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


The  Sergeant  Alrin  C.  York  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1961 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  of 
a  great  American  hero.  Sgt.  Alvin  C. 
York,  now  disabled  and  bedfast,  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  this  Nation  as  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  last  week  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Help  Sergeant  York 
Committee  and  donated  his  personal 
check  for  $1,000  to  begin  the  campaign 
to  raise  funds  to  pay  off  Sergeant  York's 
income  tax  indebtedness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Other  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  Hon.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  the  At- 
torney General,  Hon.  Silliman  Evans, 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Actor  Gary  Cooper,  who  played  the  part 
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of  Sergeant  York  in  the  film  of  his  deeds 
of  heroism,  and  the  Representative  uf 
the  Fourth  District  of  Tennessee.  Ser- 
geant York's  Congressman,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  treasurer  of  the  committee. 

The  press,  radio,  and  TV  of  the  Na- 
tion has  raUied  to  the  cause  and  has 
helped  focus  attention  on  Sergeant 
York's  difficulties.  Among  the  newspa- 
pers which  have  given  the  York  matter 
excellent  coverage  are  the  Na.shvilh- 
Tennessean.  the  New  York  Journal 
American,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
National  Tnbune-the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Both  Ed  Sullivan  and  Dave  Garroway  of 
TV  fame  have  contributed  much  to  the 
fundraismg  campaign.  'We  have  passed 
the  halfway  mark  as  contributions  of 
generous  Americans  continue  to  be  re- 
ceived at  our  office  for  this  purpose. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  a  representative  sampling 
of  these  articles  from  the  press  acrcss 
the  country  on  the  Sergeant  York  cam- 
paign in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  articles  follows: 

IRS  To  Srm.E  Y  iRK's  Tax  Dtbt  for  •J.t  oOiV- 
Spe.\ker    Sam    Raybu«n    Kicks    Ofr    Cam- 

p.AiGN  Ti)  CiET  Needed  Punds 
( By  Lois  Laycook) 

W.\sHiNGT"N  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice agreed  yesterday  to  settle  Sgt  Alvm  C 
Yorks  tax  debt  for  $25,000  and  House 
Speaker  Sam  Raybitrn  Immediately  kicked 
otT   a   national   drive  to  raise  the  monev 

The  speaker  announced  the  formation  i.f 
a  Help  Sersceant  York  Committee"  to  con- 
duct   the   fund-raising   campaign 

App<iintf*d  to  the  committee  to  .serve  with 
Rayburn  as  chairman  were  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Representative  Jt^e  I. 
Evlns,  Democrat  of  Tennessee.  Sl'.Mn.an 
Evan.";.  Jr  .  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean. and  Clary  Coof>er.  HoUy-Aood  film 
star 

Rayburn  called  a  rare  Saturday  afternom 
pre.ss   conference    to   announce    the   actkin 

He  told  reporters  that  the  Gnvernment 
had  agreed  to  lop  off  almost  $150  000  of  Its 
claim  aa;ain  '  Seraieant  York  which  It  said 
the  World  W.ir  I  hero  owed  In  ta.xes  penal- 
ties and  Interest  on  royalties  from  a  book 
and  the  1941  tilm  version  of  his  life.  Ser- 
geant York.  ■  starring  Cooper. 

In    New    Y'jrk.    Cooper   said- 

•I  worked  with  Sergeant  York  when  we 
filmed  the  mov.«  and  he  Is  a  great  patrl'^tlc 
American  I  am  delighted  and  ple<i-';ed  to 
take  part  In  a  drive  to  raise  money  to  pay 
oit   Sergeant   York's  tax   debt." 

IRS  contended  York  owed  $172  000,  a  fig- 
ure which  the  Tennessee  Medal  of  Honor 
winner  vigorously  disputed.  In  announc- 
ing the  settlement  and  plans  to  conduct  a 
cumpai^in  In  York's  behalf.  Rayburn  said 

"This  is  a  mit'er  that  appeals  very  much 
to  my  heart  Alvin  York  was  the  greatest 
h>->ro  of  World  War  I.  He's  had  a  Errcat  deal 
of  financial  trouble  In  recent  years  He's 
very  ill  now  and  will  not  be  a  well  ni.m  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life.  He  has  h.id  two 
severe  strokes 

"I  am  Intere.s'ed  for  another  reason  I 
Wcis  b<irn  about  50  miles  from  where  Ser- 
geant York  lives  " 

Raybirn  was  born  In  Roane  C(Jun*y    Tenn 

In  Nashville,  Tennessean  Publi.=;her  Evans 
said  after   Raybtrn's   announcement 

'I  feel  very  honored  to  be  associated  with 
this  project  to  ease  the  financial  burdens  of 
Sergeant  York,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
of  the  Volunteer  State,  home  of  so  many 
Illustrious   warriors." 

To  start  the  fundralslng  drive.  Rayburn 
presented  Representative  Evins  with  a  per- 
aoaal    check   for   $1,000.     Btins,    who   repre- 


sents  York  s   district    in   Congresjj.   will   ser\e 
its  sccretary-treiusurer  of  the  campaign 

■  I  hope  this  che<  k  made  out  t<i  the  Alvin 
C  York  Piind  will  challenge  o'hers  t<i  give 
at  le.ust  *24,0OO  more  so  we  can  Uike  this 
debt  off  the  mind  of  this  great  hero."  Hay- 
BLRN  declared  "In  fact  I  h(.)pe  the  cam- 
paign wil'  raise  more  th.m  $25  (.KX)  S«'r- 
ge.mt  York  has  only  a  small  petision  and  a 
little  social  security  That  makes  it  pretty 
thin  as  far  as  making  a  living  Is  concerned  " 

York  received  the  C.  mgresslonal  Medal  r,i 
Honor  for  killing  25  Ciermans  and  capturing 
H2  singlehandedlv  October  8.  1918.  during 
World  War  I  He  Is  still  Tennes.see'3  most 
f.inious  war  hero 

R\YBURN  told  ncAsnien  Evins  flrst  ap- 
pr'>ached  him  several  weeks  agcj  after  talk- 
ing wHh  the  A'foriiey  Oener.il  and  officials  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on  the  possi- 
bility of  settling  York's  tax  troubles. 

We  decided  on  a  course  If   we  could  get 
a  reasonable  compromise,"  the  Speaker  said. 
We   now   have  a   letter   from  In'eriial    Reve- 
nue stating  that  the  Government  will  com- 
promise f  .r  $25  000  ■• 

Evins  had  previously  Introduced  a  hill  to 
wipe  out  the  tax  debt  However.  Rayburn 
said  the  Congre.ssman  later  agreed  that  set- 
tling Income  tax  difflcultles  w.as  not  a  proper 
subject  for  legislation." 

In  announcing  Evans'  appointment  to  the 
committee  JtAYuuRN  said  the  Nashville  pub- 
Usher  "ha.s  been  Interested  In  this  matter 
and  he  h.vs  wanted  to  find  some  way  to  get 
this  man  out  of  debt   ' 

The  Spe  iker  expressed  the  hope  the  cam- 
paign will  receive  wide  publicity 

He  said  checks  should  be  made  to  the 
Alvin  C  York  Fund  and  mailed  to  Repre- 
sentative Joe  L  Evins  House  Office  Building. 
Washington   D  C 

Representative  Evins  said  the  chocks  will 
be  deposited  with  the  House  Sergeant  of 
Arms  office  in  the  Capltt)! 

He  praised  Rayburn  for  his  mo.st  generous 
gesture  In  presenting  a  $1,000  check  to  the 
fund 

He  said  various  .American  Legion  posts  In 
Tennessee  have  previously  raised  approxi- 
mately $2  000  to  help  pay  off  the  debt  "so 
•Ap  are  starting  off  with  $3,000  " 

York  received  $150,287  76  In  1942  and  194.3 
for  the  txx)k  and  movie  rights  to  his  life 
story  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  held 
this  income  to  be  taxable  as  ordinary  Income 
rather  than  as  capital  gains. 

York  disagreed  with  this  ruling  and  pe- 
titioned the  U  S  Tax  Court  for  a  rede- 
tern\lnaMon  of  his  ll.ihillty  ns  capital  gains 
Complicating  the  case  was  York's  earlier 
action  In  giving  almost  all  the  money  he  had 
received  from  the  royalties  to  York  Institute 
and  other  schools  IRS  held  he  could  not 
deduct  these  gifts  as  charity 

The  case,  although  set  for  trial  several 
years  ago.  has  been  continued  from  time  to 
time  because  of  York's  long  lllnes.s  Mean- 
while, IRS  e.<st!mated  Interest  and  penalties 
ran  the  tax  debt  up  to  $172,000 

York  has  a  morithly  Income  of  $135  45  as 
a  veteran's  pension.  $32  monthly  from  social 
security,  and  $10  monthly  from  the  Govern- 
ment paid  to  all  Congressional  Medal  of 
Hinior  winners 


JFK    Joins   Drive    To   Help  Serce.ant  Y.^rk 
I  By   Marianne   Means  i 

W\SHiNCTriN.  Mirch  22  -  President  Ken- 
nedy a  w:u-  hero  with  a  deep  sense  of  hist'iry 
and  an  admiration  for  courage  in  battle,  is 
taking  a  personal  .nteres*  in  the  troubles  of 
a  man  whose  name  has  become  part  of 
America's  heroic  tradition 

The  President  le  irned  of  the  plight  of  Sgt 
Alvin  C  York,  th*"  greatest  hero  of  World 
War  I,  through  the  Attorney  General,  Robert 
Kennedy. 


Robert  was  told  hust  week  by  Intern. il 
Revenue  Commissioner  Mortimer  Caplin 
that  Sergeant  York,  who  wiped  out  25  Ger- 
mans by  himself  and  captured  1.32  in  one 
battle  in  lyiH  Wits  In  deep  Income  tax  trou- 
ble The  IRS  rl.iims  th.it  Sergeant  York 
owes  $172  (X)0  in  unp.ild  h;ick   t.ixes 

Mr  York  now  an  invalid  of  73.  ekes  out  a 
bare  existence  m  a  rugged  mountain  f.irm 
in  Tennessee,  and  simply  doesn't  have  the 
money 

The  near-Illiterate  soldier  never  did  have 
anv  money,  really  The  funds  from  his 
b<M)k  and  movie  In  1941  which  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  tax  all  went  to  build  a  small 
Uible   school    and    high   school 

Robert  Kennedy  remembered  Sergeant 
York  s  heroism,  and  recalled  he  h.id  hoped 
to  stop  to  see  Mr  York  while  camp,iigning 
in  Tennessee  this  fall,  although  he  liad  not 
had  time  He  asked  Mr  Caplin  Wh.a  can 
we  legally  do''" 

Robert  Kennedy  told  lils  big  brother 
JFK  about  Sergeant  York's  problem,  and 
the  President  t<x)  was  sympathetic  The 
Attorney  Getu'rul  s  legal  dep.irtment  ruled, 
however,  that  nn  Executive  order  fr m  the 
President  relieving  Sergeant  York  of  his  tax 
liabilities  would  be  Illegal 

So  the  Pre.-,ident  instructed  the  exerutue 
departmenUs,  specincally  the  Treasury  whUh 
harbors  IRS.  to  do  whatever  p<L«slb:e  to  as- 
sist Sergeant  York  Representative  Evins, 
Dfinocrnt.  of  Tennessee.  Mr  York's  Congress- 
man, had  tried  repeatedly  to  get  tax  re- 
lief throvigh  congressional  action,  but  with 
no  success 

RFDUCE    DEBT 

T!ie  Attorney  General,  Mr  Caplin  and  Mr, 
Evins  huddled  m  three  long  met-ilngs 
Finally  It  was  Speaker  Rayburn.  who  was 
lx>rn  less  th.an  50  miles  from  Sergeant  York  s 
home  m  renncssee.  who  suggested  liie 
soUitlon 

He  pro|x>sed  a  fundraismg  drive,  and 
promised  to  donate  the  first  $1,000  Robert 
Kenne<ly  went  along  with  the  idea,  and 
promised  another  $1  oOO  Hie  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  compr'  niised  and  reduced  Ser- 
geant York's  Indebtedness  to  $25  000,  the 
amount   the  fund  drive  set  as  Its  goal 

R  ibcrt  Kennedy  t.>ld  the  President  about 
the  way  out  for  Ntr  York  which  had  been 
found  The  President  said  he  w:us  plea.'.ed 
something  could  be  done 

Spe.iker  Rayburn,  as  cl..iirman  of  the 
Help  Sergeant  York  Committee,  launched 
the  fund  drive 

Another  besides  Messrs  Rayburn.  Ken- 
nr<ly,  and  Evli.s  serving  on  the  fund  drive 
committee  Is  Actor  Ciary  Coof^er  Mr  Coi  per 
played  the  role  of  Sergeant  York  In  the  m  i\ic 
based  on  h.ls  life 

n>e  fund  drive,  although  only  4  davs 
old.  has  already  pulled  In  $5  000.  Repre- 
sent-atlvc  Evins,  who  Is  acting  as  treasurer, 
rep<jrts 

R\YDURN  Opfns  Drive  To  Am  Sfroeant 
York — CiivES  $1.0<K)  Tow\Rn  J'J.i  Ooo  Srr- 
lement  of  World  V.'*h  I  Hmiis  T\x 
Df.f.t 

Washington,  March  18  — Speaker  Ray- 
burn, Democrat,  of  Texas.  personally 
launched  a  nationwide  subscription  cam- 
paign today  to  raise  $25  000  to  pay  off  the 
tax  debt  of  Sgt  Alvin  C  York,  of  Tennessee 
the  World  War   I   hero 

The  73-year-old  soldier  Is  now  ill  and  bed- 
ridden In  his  hillside  home,  probablv  nc.  cr 
tf)  be  active  again  For  maiiy  years  he  h.id 
owe<t  the  Government  a  debt  of  $172  000 
that  had  its  origin  In  a  gesture  of  gener- 
osity by  York  ar.d  a  mlsunderst.mding  of 
the    Federal    tax   system 

The  Government,  after  years  of  discussion, 
will  compromise  with  York,  the  holder  of 
the  Nation's  m(jst  coveted  medal — the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  It  h.is  agrcd  to 
accept  $25,000  In  full  settlement  of  the  claim. 
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YORK  Mir.HTY   CR\TEFUL 

In  Tennessee,  York  said  he  v.a.s  "mighty 
grateful  "     The   big    mountaineer  added: 

I  ho*e  tax  folks  have  been  a-houndln'  me 
s  .  long  and  I  been  a-fighlin'  them  so  long 
I   just   thought   It'd   never  end." 

He  cluickled  over  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  "Seems  funny,"  he  said  "tnlklrg 
■bout  reducln'  something  I  don  t  owe," 

rayllrn  donate.^  iir-t 

Spe.iker  Hayburn  made  the  fiist  donation 
l.i  ilie  fund — a  check  for  $1,000  -and  as  he 
handed  it  to  the  8e<.Tr  Lary-lreaaurer  of  Ihe 
fund,  Repn>senlatlve  Evins,  Democrat,  oX 
Tennessee,  York's  Congretsm  ui.  the  Speaker 
said 

"I  hoi>e  this  Initial  gift  will  move  other 
Uke-imnded  citizens  to  come  forward  and 
don.ite  the  other  $24  000  mi  that  we  may  ease 
tlie  List  da)s  ol  oiie  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
w.ir  herops 

'■  ThLs  is  a  inaf.er  very  do.  c  to  my  heart," 
.?\\iiurn  said  at  a  aj>ecial  nev  s  conference 
1  >d«y 

He  snid  that  i:<  had  acccjited  the  chalr- 
jn.mshlp  of  the  Sgt  Alvin  C  York  Fund 
and  that  other  memljors  of  the  committee 
will  be  the  Aiiorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
iiedy.  the  publisher  of  the  Nash\llle  Ten- 
I  fsseai..  Silliman  Evans,  Jr  and  the  actor 
who  played  the  role  of  S*-.'geant  York  In  the 
filir,    .ibo..'    '.he    war    hero.   Clary    Ccoi>cr, 

I  HI  8     ACT    OF     HFKOISlf 

It  was  on  a  dull  chilly  October  day  of 
1018  that  Sergeant  York  came  upon  a  Ger- 
m.in  ma.hlnegun  nest  deep  In  the  Argone 
Forest  and  performed  the  act  of  heroism 
that  Won  him  world  acclaim 

After  York  had  killed  25  of  the  German 
machlnegunners,  he  captured  the  remain- 
ing 132  men-  4  nfTlcern  and  138  enlisted 
men  and  marched  them  back  to  American 
fie'd  headquarters 

For  this  exploit  he  w»s  awarded  the  Cnn- 
irresslonal  Medal  of  Hon'-jr.  and  heaped  with 
other  honors  when  he  re'urned  to  the  United 
Slates 

Corde'l  Hull,  a  fellow  Tennessean.  and 
P. ^YBU^lN  who  was  borr  In  Tennessee  only 
50  miles  from  York's  home — both  then  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  -preeted  the  hero  when  he 
came  home  from  the  war  and  took  him  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress  where  he  received 
g'cat  welcome. 

MOVIE   aibilrs  soiD 

Later  York  wrote  a  bx)k.  which  he  sold. 
along  with  the  movie  rl|{hts  for  $150,287  In 
1»42  and  1943 

But,  bellevliig  he  would  have  only  a  mod- 
est. If  any.  amount  of  taxes  to  pay  on  the 
proceeds.  York  donated  the  entire  sum  to 
e.NtabU£h  a  Bible  school  aiid  York  In&Ututc  In 
Tcnneaaee 

York  regarded  the  contilbutlon  as  a  charity 
but  the  then  Internal  Re.enue  Bureau  ruled 
u  was  not  a  tax-free  gift.  The  Bureau  ruled 
that  his  tax  Uablllty  was  $85,442i)3. 

York  disputed  this,  ar.d  appealed  to  the 
Tax  Court  In  the  lS40's.  The  case  haa  never 
come  to  trial  and  meantime.  Raybukn  said, 
York  has  had  many  financial  troubles. 

tarmino  FKOirrarrcD 

Once  a  powerful.  6-loot-2-lnch  moun- 
taineer. York  lived  on  a  ses-acre  farm  In 
Fentress  County  near  Pall  Mall,  Tynn.  But 
now  he  can  no  longer  farm,  as  a  result  of  a 
c^reijral  hemorrhage  7  3reera  ago.  He  te  par- 
tially paralyzed  and  bedridden. 

He  has  also  had  lobar  pneumonia,  heart 
trouble,  high  blood  pressjre,  and  a  hemor- 
rhage of  his  right  eye. 

Hayburn  noted  that  York  U  not  able  per- 
sonally to  pay  off  his  obll;fatlon  to  the  Oot- 
ernment  and  that  this  Inability  "weighs 
heavily  on  his  mind  as  ht  does  not  'want  to 
be  m  debt  to  his  Government." 

Hie  old  veteran  has  an  Income  of  $177.45 
a  month— $135  45  as  a  veteran's  pension,  $32 


from  social  security   ar.d  $10  ae  a  Medal  of 
Honor   winner, 

INTEREST    MOUMTS 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  stated  that 
with  accumulated  Interest  amounting  to 
about  102  percent  York's  total  debt  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  claim  would  now 
amount  to  $172,000 

But  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  Rayburn  to- 
day Baying  that  the  debt  would  be  settled  on 
pmyment  of  $25,000. 

"I  hope  enough  people  of  the  country  will 
remember  this  great  soldier  and  relieve  him 
of  the  worry  tliat  he  owes  hi.s  country  some- 
thing," the  S{>caker  said 

Rayburn    said    that    Representative    Evins 
will    serve    ;;s    secretary-treasurer    and     that 
checks  should  lie  mi.de  payable  to  the  "Spt 
Alvin    C.    York    Fund     and    sent     to    Evins 
at  the  Capitol 

i-Ai '  I  0}  s:    yr :rio 

Rave'-rn  p.intcd  (Jiit  that  a  nuniucr  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  In  Congress  to 
relieve  York  but  said,  "I  do  not  tlunk  this 
is  a  proper  matter  lor  !esi"-;at.oii  '  It  nnglu 
set  .1  br.d  precedent,  l.e  said 

Evins  disciowid  that  the  American  LLg.on 
of  Tennessee  h;,d  .-liscd  J',?  MOO  t  iw:i:  J  relief 
for  York, 

Rayburn  r..id  .is  lie  handed  Evi.ns  tils 
$1,000  check,  "I  ho|)c  thib  challi  uges  24  othei 
people  to  give  $1,000  ' 

He  recalled  that  Yor'K  once  could  hive 
cashed  in  his  experiences  fur  a  vast  f(<riune 
but  rejected  otfers  aggregating  mure  than 
$1  million  with  the  simple  .statomeiit  Tins 
uniform  is  not  for  sale   " 

Form  CoMMrrrrE  To  Aid  SEP.cr.ANf  York  — 
Raybukn  Heads  Group  To  Assist  Aili.'^g 
Hiao;  VEnni\Ns  of  W(>p.i  d  Wat:  I  ParsFNT 
Check  roa  $500 

On  Saturday,  House  Speaker  Sam  R-wdurn 
called  for  public  subscription  to  help  Sgt 
Alvin  C.  York,  of  Pall  Mall,  Tenn  ,  with  Ills 
tax  Indebtness.  York  was  the  outstanding 
hero  of  World  War  I  and  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  together  with  dozens 
of  other  military  decorations  from  a  number 
of  allied  goYernments 

Serrlng  with  Rayburn,  who  wnte  a  per- 
sonal check  for  $1,000  to  Inaugurate  the 
drive,  were  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  Congressman  Joe  L  Evins,  wlio 
represents  York's  home  district  In  Tennessee, 
Sllliman  Evans.  Jr  ,  publisher  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tennesceean  and  Movie  Actor  Gary 
Cooper,  who  played  the  part  of  York  In  the 
story  of  York's  life 

CALLS  FOR  CONTKIBUTIONS 

Rayburn  haa  called  upon  patriotic  and 
generous  Americans  throughout  the  country 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  alUng  hero 
of  World  War  I.  York,  who  suffered  a  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  7  years  ago.  Is  paralyzed 
from  his  waist  down  and  confined  to  his 
mountain  home  at  Pall  Mall,  In  addition 
to  this,  he  is  under  constant  harassment  from 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  who  have 
charged  him  with  owing  some  $172,000  in 
taxes  upon  his  movie  and  his  book  depicting 
the  story  of  his  life. 

York  Insists  that  the  Revenue  Service  is  in 
error  In  its  claims  for  tax  payment.  He  de- 
clared that  virtually  all  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  movie  went  for  the  establishment  of  two 
schools  In  hla  Tennessee  mountains.  Gov- 
ernment tax  officials  admit  that  the  legal 
questton  in  a  most  cocnplex  and  involved  one, 

Bepreaentatlve  Evins  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  alleviate  York  of  this  tax  biu-den 
but  hi«  efforts  have  met  with  no  success. 
After  a  oonference  with  Speaker  Rayburn 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
the  Government  offered  to  compromise  the 
claim  if  a  payment  of  $25,000  was  made. 
Accordingly,  Ratbu^n  and  Evins  formed  the 
Help  Sergeant  York  Committee  and  are  ap- 


pealing to  all  patriotic  Americans  for  volun- 
tary subscriptions . 

The  once  powerful  York,  who  killed  25 
Germans  and  captured  132  more,  an  act 
which  won  for  him  the  Nation's  highest 
military  award,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  Is  now  bedridden  and  has  no  assets. 
He  relies  for  his  existence  on  a  non-service- 
connected  World  War  I  pension  of  $135,45 
per  month  plus  $32  monthly  social  security 
benefits  and  he  is  r)zo  awarded  $10  monthly 
as  a  Congressional  Mednl  of  Honor  winner. 
This  adds  up  to  $177.45.  much  too  little  to 
care  for  the  uillng  World  V.'ar  I  hero  in  hU 
present  physical  condition. 

SEEVED      wmi      YORK 

Nu'ionai  Commander  John  E.  Erlckson.  of 
the  Vcterai.s  c.f  World  War  I,  who  served  in 
•vlie  same  conipa!iy  with  York  and  witnessed 
Iks  jjuri.cij  cI  Cicnaau  pr.;;oaers  in  1918,  vis- 
ited ii-""  TzAnZiitzs  muuu'ci.in  man  in  Novem- 
ber ol  lusL  year.  He  found  York  cheerful  In 
.'•pitc  oi  his  phy.sical  di&iibillties  but  worried 
considerably  over  the  Lax  burden  which 
.hung  over  hiin.  One  of  Uie  major  legisla- 
;.ve  ■  bj^^tivcs  uf  the  ■Veterans  of  World  War 
I  wa:;  to  cponfor  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide   relief   for   York   from  his   ta^t  liabilities. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week.  National  Senior 
Vicc  CoHiiuaiider  John  Bashara  of  the  Vet- 
ir.ns  c.f  \Voi::i  War  I.  on  behalf  of  the 
VWWI,  presented  a  check  to  House  Speaker 
.-AM  fiAYLur.N  .n  ihe  amount  of  $500  for  the 
Help  Sergeant  York  Fund.  This  action  was 
taktn  after  every  member  of  the  national 
bo:ird  of  adnaiiistration  had  been  polled 
over  Ihe  telephone  as  to  his  f>osition  on  the 
HW.ird  to  the  committee.  Every  board  of 
adiaiulstr;-.:io:.  member  voted  for  the  dona- 
tio:;. 

It  is  undc-r.'tood  thit  other  veterans  organ- 
izations have  promised  substantial  amotuits 
to  the  committee  and  Congressman  Evins 
reports  that  on  ruesday  morning  some  200 
letters  had  been  received  by  the  committee. 
Ihcse  returns  have  not  as  yet  been  tabu- 
lated so  that  there  is  no  account  of  the 
moneys  that  have  been  received.  Evins  said 
tcores  of  small  contributions  had  poured 
into  his  congresEional  office  on  Monday. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  personally  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  York  is  alleviated  of 
Ills  tax  Indebtedness  and  is  being  advised 
on  the  progress  of  the  matter  through  the 
Attorney  General.  The  President  has  In- 
structed the  executive  departments,  spe- 
cifically the  Treasury,  to  do  all  that  is  legally 
poa^ible  and  appropriate  to  assist  Sergeant 
York  in  his  diflRcultles.  Contributions  for 
York  are  being  received  at  the  following 
address:  Help  Sergeant  York  Committee. 
Washington,  DC. 


Help  .Sergeant   YoaK   Committee 

The  organization  of  the  Help  Sergeant 
York  Commute  by  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  of  Texas,  and  Congressman  Joe  L, 
Evins,  from  Sergeant  York's  congressional 
district  in  Tennessee,  should  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  patriotic  American. 
The  Tennessee  mountaineer  who  had  to 
struggle  with  his  conscience  to  enter  military 
service  In  World  War  I.  has  suffered  cruel 
vicissitudes  In  recent  years. 

York  received  approximately  $150,000  In 
1942  and  1943  for  book  and  movie  rights  to 
his  life  story.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
held  this  income  to  be  taxable  as  ordinary 
Income  and  the  approximate  tax  amounted 
to  atxjut  $85,000,  York  questioned  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  statistics  and  asked  the  T^x 
Court  for  a  redetermination  of  his  liability 
on  the  basis  that  this  Income  was  taxable 
at  capital  gains  rates.  York  ga've  almost  all 
of  the  receipts  from  the  movie  to  establish  a 
Bible  school  and  the  York  Institute  in  his 
beloved  Tennessee  mountains. 

Some  7  or  8  years  ago  Sergeant  York  suf- 
fered a  disabling  stroke  and  has  been  an  in- 
valid since  that  date.     His  only  income  is  a 
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ron-servlce-connected  i>ension  for  service  in 
World  War  I  of  $135.45,  982  monthly  from 
vx-lal  aecurity  and  $10  monthly  as  a  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  winner,  a  total  of 
$177  45  monthly  This  la  a  meager  sum  to 
sustain  York  In  his  present  physical  condi- 
tion and  his  aged  wife.  Added  to  his 
straightened  circumstances  was  the  harass- 
ment of  a  threat  of  a  suit  by  the  Internnl 
Revenue  Service  to  collect  the  sum  allegedly 
due  the  Government. 

Representative  Evins  had  Introduced  leg- 
islation asking  forgiveness  of  the  Govern- 
ment debt  and  he  had  been  promised  the 
support  of  the  major  veterans  on^:inl7..itit>ns 
in  seeking  this  remedial  legislation  Emns 
fovind  that  there  were  a  number  of  ob.stacles 
Ir.  the  path  of  .securing  favorable  action  upon 
hiE  legislative  proposal  so  he  met  wi'h  House 
Speaker  R-wburn  and  together  they  for- 
mulated the  idea  of  setting  up  a  committee 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  off  York's 
tax  debt  The  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  had 
liKllcated  that  it  would  accept  a  comprnniLsc 
ofTer  of  $25,000  to  settle  the  Indebtedness 

On  last  Saturday.  Speaker  RAYHt'RN  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Help  Ser- 
geant York  Committee  and  at  the  same 
time  wrote  hUs  personal  check  t  >  tho  com- 
mittee In  the  amount  of  $1,000  Servlnc 
with  the  House  Speaker  and  Co n^rps:=m:in 
Evins  on  the  committee  are  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy,  Sllllman  Eva!'=;  Jr 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  and 
Gary  C(X)per  who  played  the  pirt  "f  Yijrk 
in  the  movie  Representative  Evins  is  serv- 
ing  as   treasurer   of   the  committee 

York,  who  is  now  73  years  old  livps  on  his 
mf  untaln  farm  near  Pall  Mall.  Tenn  He 
was  once  a  powerful  6-foot-2.  210-pound 
mcuntaln  strong  man.  He  Is  now  partially 
paralyzed  and  bedridden  as  a  r»"i\ilt  of  the 
cerebral  hemorrhage  which  struck  him  down 
7  years  ago  Since  1942  he  has  sutlered  l.>bar 
pneumonia  heart  trouble,  high  blcod  pres- 
sure, a  hemorrhage  In  his  right  eye.  and  the 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  World  War  I.  York  v^  i.i  b'^-sipsjed 
with  flatterln*;  contracts  and  offprs  which 
wculd  have  made  him  a  rich  man  He  was 
offered  a  mllli  )n  dollars  by  varlou.i  pf- 
moters  but  he  told  them.  "This  uniform  is 
not    for  sale    ' 

York  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  represented  the  82d  Division 
at  the  orginizational  meeting  in  Paris  be- 
fore he  returned  home. 

The  National  Trlbune-The  Stars  and 
Stripes  deems  this  effort  a  most  commend- 
able one  and  we  hope  that  not  only  vet- 
erans and  vete-ans'  organizations  will  re- 
spcnd  to  th.s  appeal,  but  every  patri<nic 
American  sh^iuld  feel  It  his  duty  to  help  al- 
leviate the  distressful  condition  in  which 
this  ailing  World  War  I  hero  m-w  finds 
himself.  

CAPrroL  Comments 

(By  Hon    Joe  L    Evins,  Member  of  Congress, 

Fourth  District  of  Tennessee) 

SCT      ALVIN    C.     TORK 

On  January  3,  1961 — the  openliit;  day  u{ 
the  87th  Congrese — your  Represenuitive  in- 
trodur»d  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt  Alvm 
C.  York  of  Fentress  County — to  relieve 
Tennessee  s  distinguished  World  War  I  hero 
of  his  tax   indebtedness  to  the  Government. 

This  effort  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  comnruttee  to  raise  funds  to  pay  off 
Sergeant  York's  tax  indebtedness.  BtJth  tlie 
bn:  and  tiie  fundralsing  campaign  has  had 
the  same  end  in  mind — tax  relief  and  peace 
of  mind  for  the  greatest  hero  of  World  W<u- 
I    who   Is   now  disabled  and  bedfast 

ITie  change  from  one  course  to  the  other 
came  after  many  conferences  and  attempts 
to  work   out    the  most  satisfactory   method 


of  rellevini?  Sergeant  York  of  adUl'i  >ii.il  '.ix 
claims  arisln*;  frora  the  filming  if  h;.-.  ..t» 
story  and  heroic  de-'ds 

In  an  effort  Uj  let  a  favorable  re[)<irt  •  n 
our  bin — H  R  1305 — your  Representative 
conferred  with  the  new  Conunlssioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  f^nd  later  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Slates,  Rot>ert 
F  Kenrietly  Bott  the  Cornml.s.sloner  and 
the  Attorney  Cleneial  were  very  sympathetic 
with  the  purpij.->o  .  f  thli  bill  and  exprtsiod 
a  df'sire  t-^  be  ot  u^lstance.  but  indicated 
that  by  providing  a  favorable  report  a  prec- 
edent would  be  e.' tabltshed  for  other  vet- 
rran.i  with  tax  ca.'  es  They  Indicated  also 
th.Tt  they  were  pre  hided  from  pnrticlpatlnK 
in  the  c.^-se  as  the  matter  is  now  pending  in 
the  US   Tax  Court 

The  Attorney  Goneral  in  one  conference 
exprcs.sed  the  boUef  that  his  brother.  Presi- 
dent Kpnncdy.  would  favorably  receive  the 
irlea  if  an  Fxecutive  order  to  relieve  Ser- 
i^eant  Y  :rk  of  hlr,  tax  Indebtedness  If  this 
were  found  tn  be  :  proper  course  of  action 
Hiwevrr.  the  top  l^g.il  minds  of  the  Trei»'=- 
ury  Department,  the  Justice  Dppnrtment 
ind  Lcsi.slatlve  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  expressed  opposition  t')  this 
course  of  action — no  matter  how  ba<l  the 
need. 

Following  the  erd  of  World  W.ir  I  Con- 
L-rf^sman  S^m  Ra'  bi-rn  and  C'ordeli  Hull 
were  amon^  thr>s«'  meeting  and  greeting 
Sergeant  York  on  his  return   fmm   Eur>)pe 

Speaker  Raybckn  listened  sympathetically 
to  yr)Ur  Reprepent*:tive  as  he  request^:!  his 
aj;sistance  In  secuiing  passage  of  our  bill. 
However,  the  Si>eaKer  proposed  the  formlnij 
of  a  special  committee  to  raise  lunds  to 
settle  the  t.ax  cjise  and  .agreed  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  cc  mmlttee  with  your  Rep- 
resentiilive  as  tre.uuter  Other.s  serving  on 
the  commi'tpe  include  AtUirney  General 
Robert  f  Kennedv  Mr  Sllllman  Evans.  Jr  . 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  and 
Gary  Ciw'per.  who  phiyed  the  n^le  of  Ser- 
geant York  in  the  movie 

Tlie  rp«p«-'nse  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  has  been  generous  and  most  en- 
coiu"aginz  At  this  writing  the  campaUn 
has  reached  a  total  of  $13,700 — slightly  more 
than  half  the  goa  set  to  settle  the  long- 
pendin,^  case  C  eneroiis  Americans  all 
iicr'vsa  the  Na'l'in  have  been  sending  .some 
lar^e  and  m.my  small  coiitributl'ins  ati  aJi 
expression  of  app-eclatlon  of  the  heroic 
service  of  Sergeant  York  In  helping  to  pre- 
serve freedom  for  oi.r  NaM<")n 


The  Textile  Industry  and  National  Eco- 
nomic Growth 


EXTEN.-ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

riT    NOFTH     CAROLINA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   ST.MFS 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1961 

Mr.  JORDAN  Mr  President,  on 
Friday.  March  ;24,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Honorable  Luther  H 
Hodges,  delivered  a  very  fine  address  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  at  Mi- 
ami Beach.  Fla.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Secr>»tary  Hodges  to  that 
fine  group 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
complete  address-  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iii  tiie 
Rf.i  (ikd.  a.s  follows ; 

The     Tkxtili:    Inih'stry     and    National 

E(  ONI  iMK      CiROWTH 

I  Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 

H     Hodges   at    the    annual    meeting   of   the 

.American  Cotton  M  inuf<irt urers  Institute. 

M.u-ch  24.  1961    Miami  Beach.  Fla  ) 

It  Is  .1  particul.ir  ple.usure  for  me  to  ))e 
here  this  morning  I  lutve  b<»eii  aWay  from 
the  textile  buslricss  fur  more  than  lu  years 
now.  but  I  have  kept  up  with  your  prugr.im 
and  your  problems  It  is  gmxl  to  In-  with 
you  and  share  your  warmth   again 

And  I  inlrht  idd.  to  share  the  warmth  of 
this  lovely  Florida  sunshine,  which  the 
Cominerre  I>'partmeir.  s  Weather  Bureau  so 
thovight fully  iirranged 

I  suppose  my  main  distinction  In  this  new 
young  Kenneiiy  udnuril.slrat  Ion  Is  that  I 
happen  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Cabinet  nnd  Its  only  tie  with  the  I9th  cen- 
tury Well.  I  concede  my  aife  and  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  quite  the  downfleld  man  m 
touch  fo<itbaU  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
m.iy  be  Nevertheless.  a.s  I  rem. irked  the 
other  day  to  a  reporter  who  seemed  traiis- 
flxpfl  by  niy  nnMqu!fy  iit  flcrt>  63.  I  '|o  drive 
a  Thunderbird  '  And  for  your  own  private 
Information.  I  am  seriously  con.^ldering  m- 
Rt.iUlng  ft  supercharger  on  It 

This  administration,  pledged  to  a  new 
vigor  !n  American  aff.ilrs.  ha*  now  had  64 
working  days.  Including  Saturd.iys  and  Sun- 
days. In  which  to  set  ab<jut  the  critical  t.vsk 
of  getting  this  economy  moving  for^*ard 
again.  Much  has  been  accomplished  In  the 
brief  time,  biit  mur.h  rem  ilns  to  be  done 

Many  people  seem  to  expect  of  us  In  H 
weeks  *hai  wa^j  done  in  the  previous  8 
years 

I  have  «.  Ud  on  several  pub'.Ic  occasions  le- 
ccntly  that  President  Kennedys  legislative 
program,  generally  supported  by  the  public. 
Is  helpful  In  showing  to  our  people  that 
their  Government  Is  trying  to  a.s.'^l.st  in  area* 
where  they  cannot  help  therrLselves  The 
effet.-t  Is  to  build  a  nation<d  spirit  of  ciui- 
fldence  and  cooperation  whlcli  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  move  forward  s<jundly  toward  a 
stronger   economy   aiul   a  stronger   N.it:    n 

This  is  not  necessarily  In  cimflict  with 
President  Kennedys  ringing  declaration  m 
his  great  inaugtiral  address.  "Ask  not  wh.it 
your  Country  can  do  for  you  -  ask  what  yon 
can  do  for  your  country  " 

I  realize,  and  have  said  so  publicly,  that 
many  of  us  are  not  doing  our  part  We  are 
not  really  trving  not  really  selling  Many 
of  us  are  asking  the  co-inlrv  to  take  care  of 
us  before  we  h.ive  done  all  we  can 

The.se  situations  m.iv  represent  a  minoritv. 
but  they  are  still  serious  May  I  Just  sav 
to  you  and  to  others,  we  must  all  do  our  p. in 
if  we  are  to  turn  things  around  for  your 
Industry  and  for  the  whole  economy 

The  turning  of  the  tMi'tiness  tide-  ?;ettlng 
people  back  to  work  and  reviving  laicglng 
purchasing  power  and  markets  —  has  been 
and  Is  the  e.ssenMHl  first  step  for  recoverv 
But  full  economic  recovery  in  1961  Involves 
far  more  than  the  spin  of  the  busines*.  cycle 
Confronting  us.  (iver  and  above  the  present 
recession.  Is  a  problem  of  chronic  slack  m 
the  ec<jnomy.  a  growing  gap  between  w  hat  we 
cm  produce  and  wl.at  we  di)  prr>duce  This 
problem,  evidenced  by  our  disturbingly  slow 
rate  of  growth  In  recent  years  as  compared 
with  other  lndustriall2ied  nations.  Is  In  need 
of  urgent  solution  If  America  Is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  national  well-being  and  security 
and  the  obligations  of  world  leadership 

Because  the  problem  affects  your  industry 
directly.  I  shutild  like  to  emphasize  It  In  some 
detail  today. 


First,  let  me  say  that  while  this  admin- 
istration Is  not  a  businessman's  government, 
neither  Lb  It  an  antlbuslness  government. 
In  attitude  and  action,  It  Is  committed  to  the 
support  of  the  private  enterprise  system  and 
a  sound  currency  and  to  a  relationship  with 
business  marked  not  by  antagonism  and 
suspicion,  but  by  respect,  understanding,  and 
iMiitful  collaboration 

We  know.  "  the  Presiden'  said  recently  to 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
•  that  your  success  and  ours  are  Intertwined 
:ind  that  all  elements  in  national  economic 
growth  are  interdependent  ' 

For  Its  part,  this  Goveri.ment  intends  to 
take  every  possible  action  consistent  with 
the  public  Interest,  which  will  promote  the 
growth  and  prosperity  ol  business  and  enable 
It  to  attain  Its  full  economic  potential. 

In  return,  we  expect  business  to  meet  Its 
obligations:  to  help  Itself  and  to  exert  to 
the  fullest  meajbure  its  p>ow(frs  of  innovation, 
initiative,  and  liard  work 

In  short,  we  seek  a  true  alliance  with  busi- 
ness— one  in  which  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  of  the  coui  try  will,  by  ful- 
nlling  individual  obligations,  move  forward 
t  igeilier  toward  our  go;- Is  of  economic 
growth,  plant  modernization  and  price  sta- 
bility 

We  in  the  Department  o  Commerce  bear 
a  very  special  responsibllltv  to  such  an  al- 
liance Commerce  is  the  Government's  prl- 
marv  busineij  de\el(jpmen'  agency.  Under 
this  administration,  the  Di-partment's  total 
resources  are  firmly  committed  to  the  goal 
of  btrengthenlng  the  economy  and  allowing 
bu.siness  to  prosper  Thee  resources  are 
both  \iifct  and  fvmdamental 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Eiepartment  is  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  which,  at  the 
direction  of  President  Kennedy.  Is  today 
mustering  a  vigorous  campaign  to  expand  the 
export  side  of  our  Nation's  business. 

Commerce  is  als<j  the  home  of  the  Bureau 
ol  the  Census,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
oi  our  vital  information  services;  the  Office 
oi  Business  Economics,  v/hlch  keeps  the 
ii.uional  economic  accounts  that  measure 
(  urrent  activity  m  terms  of  gross  national 
product,  national  and  personal  nlcome,  the 
balance  of  International  payments,  and  the 
rest,  the  Business  and  Def?nse  Services  Ad- 
luinistration.  a  source  Of  invaluable  Infor- 
inalion  on  specific  Industries  and  a  main 
point  of  contact  for  business  in  Its  dealings 
with  the  Government;  the  Weather  Bureau; 
the  Ctxuit  and  Gecxletic  Survey;  the  Patent 
Office;  and  the  OfTlce  of  Technical  Services, 
which  18  charged  with  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating the  flcKxl  of  American  and  trans- 
lated foreign  scientific  and  technical  articles 
sc^  essential  to  the  scientific  nnd  business 
c  ommunlty 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  so  Is  the 
Maritime  Administration  Tlie  area  rede- 
velopment program  has  been  centered  In 
Commerce  for  many  years.  In  addition,  the 
I>epartment  has  important  national  sectirlty 
responsibilities,  particulRrly  the  planning 
lor  economic  mobilization  in  a  national 
emergency 

All  theee  vital  function!,  are  today  being 
ina.s*.ed  and  strenRthened  In  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  stimulate  the  American  economy 
to  reali/e  its  fullest  {>otentlal.  It  Is  in  the 
.sjiint  of  such  an  effort  tha.  this  administra- 
tion ha.s  approached  the  problems  of  the 
textile  industry 

As  you  probably  know,  i  he  President  last 
month  appointed  an  Inttragency  commit- 
tee of  Cabinet  rank  members  under  my 
chairmanship,  to  examine  the  current  eco- 
nomic plight  of  textiles  and  to  recommend 
to  him  ways  In  which  the  Government  and 
industry  acting  together  might  better  con- 
ditions. This  Oommlttee.  which  Includes 
SecreUary   of  the  Treasury  Dillon.  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball, 
has  now  received  an  extensive  report  from 
an  examining  subcommittee,  and  it  expects 
to  send  forward  recommendations  to  the 
President  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

Naturally,  you  would  like  to  know  what 
the  subcommittee  repjorted  and  what  our 
Cabinet  Committee  may  recommend  to  the 
President. 

As  regards  the  subcommittee  lor  study 
committee)  report,  let  me  say  that  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr  Hickman  Price. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Domes- 
tic Affairs,  It  did  an  outstanding  Job.  I 
b?lleve  that  Mac  Cheatham.  Bob  Jack.son 
and  others  will  agree  with  this  They  held 
many  sessions  at  which  representatives  of 
Industry,  labor  and  others  'spoke  their 
piece"  and  m.ade  suggestions 

There  wac  already  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  wealth  of  st.iti.stic  il  dat.T  but  your 
association  and  others  cinrlfied  and  elab- 
orated on  this  data 

The  subcommittee  was  asked  to  make  no 
specific  recommendations  bvit  to  si>ecify 
various  possible  solutions 

Let  me  quote  here  our  jjress  release  fol- 
lowing the  Cabinet  rank  meeting  of  last 
Thursday.  March  16.  which  Just  that  morn- 
ing had  received  the  subcommittee  report 

"Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H  riodpes 
issued  the  following  statement  t<xlay  after 
a  meeting  of  the  Interdep  irimcntal  Textile 
Committee: 

"  "The  subcommittee  of  tlie  Interdepart- 
mental Textile  Committee  filed  Its  report 
this  morning,  and  we  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  fully  consider  it 

"  'However,  the  report  con.sisti^  largely  of 
a  synopsis  of  the  testimony  received  and 
a  statement  ol  many  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion—ranging from  no  actioi;  at  all  to  the 
Imposition  of  quotas 

"  "I  would  prefer  not  to  t  n.ment  up<'i 
their  report  until  the  full  Coniimfoe  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  pive  it  the  serious  np.d 
thorough  consideration  the  gr;o,ity  of  the 
problem  merits. 

"  "The  subcommittee  did  not  m.i'KC  imy 
recommendation,  but  listed  po.-^sible  cour  es 
of  action  for  the  Cabinet  membeis'  consid- 
eration." " 

Now  as  to  the  Cabinet  group  it  met  for 
about  2  hours  to  review  in  a  preliminary  w.tv 
the  summary  report  of  it.s  subcommittee  and 
agreed  to  meet  again  the  first  pnrt  of  April 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  problem  h.is  al- 
ready had  more  top  executive  attention  than 
It  previously  received. 

But  the  solution,  or  the  easing,  of  the 
problem  is  not  simple,  is  not  easy,  and  it 
presents  many  collateral  problems  as  you 
can  well  Imagine  Justice  Holmes  used  to 
say  that  "the  important  thing  is  not  where 
we  are.  but  where  we  are  going   " 

Thus  I  shall  not  burden  you  with  a  lengthy 
recapitulation  of  your  jiroblems,  which  you 
probably  know  l>etter  than  I,  anyway.  It  is 
enough  to  note.  I  think,  that  because  of  lag- 
ging growth,  total  textile  mill  production 
last  year  was  only  21  percent  atK)ve  the  av- 
erage for  1947-49.  compared  with  64  percent 
for  all  manufacturiiog  production.  In  cot- 
ton broad  woven  goods,  output,  measured  in 
yardage,  has  been  below  the  level  of  1947  for 
the  past  4  years. 

Total  textile-mill  employment  has  been 
trending  downward  since  1955,  industry  prof- 
Its  have  been  running  well  below  the  aver- 
age for  all  manufacturing  and  overcapacity 
has  been  an  Increasing  reality.  From  1947 
through  1960,  a  total  of  838  mills,  which  for- 
merly employed  more  than  249.000  workers, 
were  liquidated. 

This  deterioration  has  been  brought  on 
by  a  number  of  elements.  First.  Increased 
competition  from  paper  and  plastics  has  re- 
duced the  sise  of  several  textile  markets.    In 


automobiles,  for  example,  where  interiors 
used  to  be  finished  with  textile  products,  it 
Is  now  customary  for  seat  covers,  headlining, 
side  panels,  and  floor  coverings  to  be  made 
from  nontextlles. 

A  shift  in  consumer  expenditure  patterns, 
resulting  in  a  dropoff  in  clothing's  share  of 
the  consumer  dollar,  has  also  been  a  factor. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  strains  and  dis- 
locations caused  by  the  introduction  of  new- 
er fibers  and.  more  important,  by  the  indus- 
try's Intense  internal  comf>etition.  and  its 
continuing  difficulty  in  gearing  its  output  to 
what  the  market  can  absorb  at  a  profitable 
price 

This  particular  affliction  has  produced  a 
long-term  Ferics  of  'i-year  ups  and  downs, 
quite  apart  from  the  course  of  the  general 
business  cycle 

Finally,  and  of  greater  consequence,  there 
h.'s  been  a  sharp  rise  in  imports  uf  textile 
pi  oducti 

In  1960  iniports  of  cotton  cloth,  wluch 
were  122  million  yards  4  years  ago.  rose  to 
4.j5  million  yard.s.  and  for  the  first  time 
since  187o.  total  cotton  cloth  imports  ex- 
ceeded exports  The  inflow,  mainly  from 
Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  but  also  from  other 
are, IS.  amounted  to  6  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  consumption  of  raw  cotton. 

In  certain  jiroduct  lines,  however,  the 
r.i'i'j  of  imixjit.'-  to  production  was  most 
substantial 

Gingham  impori-s  were  more  than  22  per- 
cent of  domestic  otitput,  and  the  inflow 
was  also  high  in  velveteens,  coarse  sheetings. 
and  ill  some  types  of  apparel.  Imports  of 
blouses,  for  instance,  amounted  to  mure 
thai',   one-third   of   US    production. 

I'his  sharp  reversal  of  the  Nation's  role  as 
lexuie  exporter,  has.  understandably,  caused 
great  concern  It  has  alarmed  both  labor 
and  management  of  this  Industry,  and  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  lengthy  study  by  the 
Congress  under  the  energetic  leadership  of 
Senator  Pastore's  committee. 

Since  January  20,  it  has  also  been  one  of 
the  major  preoccupations  of  the  present  na- 
tional administration:  first.  In  terms  of  our 
obligations  to  the  domestic  economy;  sec- 
ond, in  light  of  our  commitments  to  the  free 
world  and  to  the  cause  of  Increased  Interna - 
tionnl  trade  through  the  reciprocal  removal 
cif    unnecessary    trade    barriers. 

Because  of  its  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  United  States  today  needs  most 
urgently  to  maintain  and  improve  its  pres- 
ent favorable  balance  of  trade.  To  do  this, 
though,  we  must  raise  our  exjxirts.  not  our 
tariff  and  quota  walls. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  balance-of- 
payments  message  to  the  Congress:  "A  re- 
turti  to  protectionism  is  not  a  solution. 
Such  a  course  would  provoke  retaliation;  and 
the  balance  of  trade,  which  is  now  substan- 
tially in  our  favor,  could  be  turned  against 
us  with  disast.'ous  effects  to  the  dollar." 

There  are  other  effects  to  consider. 

In  the  cause  of  freedom,  human  dignity, 
aiid  our  own  national  security,  we  stand 
committed  to  psslst  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world  in  their  drive  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  These  countries  need  to  earn 
abroad  so  that  they  can  spend  and  Improve 
within.  Should  we  turn  from  them  and 
close  our  markets  to  their  goods,  they  will 
turn  from  us  and  look  elsewhere  for  allies  — 
and  I  am  afraid  in  only  one  direction. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  agency 
charged  by  statute  with  fostering,  promoting 
and  developing  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
commerce.  I  have  a  continuing,  advisory  role 
to  play  In  the  setting  of  U.S.  tariffs  and 
quotas.  Although  the  basic  power  to  fix 
tariffs  belongs  to  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1934.  has  certain  authority  to  enter  into 
agreements   with   foreign   nations   to   effect 
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changes  in  tarUTs  which  arc  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  both  parties. 

We  at  Commerce  parUclpate,  along  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  the  negotiation  al 
tarifr  changes  through  OATT,  the  Qener&l 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  But  the 
dir(H:t  responsibility  for  recommending 
tariff  changes  under  the  escape  clause,  which 
provides  aid  to  Industries  In  distress.  Ue* 
squarely  with  the  Tariff  Commission  The 
Commerce  Department  can  only  suggest  to 
the  President  that  he  accept  or  reject  their 
recommendations 

There  are  one  or  more  avenues  which  can 
be  taken  which  will  help  you  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  our  Internatloml  posi- 
tion but  they  need  careful  consideration  I 
have  been  particularly  Impreascri  with  the 
workings  of  the  voluntary  quota  agreement 
which  we  concluded  with  Japan  in  1957 
Under  this  agreement,  yo^i  may  recall,  the 
Japanese  voluntarily  agre«d  to  limit  and 
diversify  their  cotton  textile  shipments  to 
the  United  States  for  a  5-year  period 

Tlie  original  agreement  provided  for  an 
annual  overall  celling  of  238  million  square 
yards  equivalent — approximately  the  rate  of 
1955 — although  this  was  later  raised  to  247 
million  yards  Five  major  subgroups  wltn 
8-parate  eelllngs  were  established  cloth; 
m.ide-up  goods  woven  apparel;  knit  (;o<-)ds, 
and  miscellaneous  Within  these  groups. 
specific  ceilings  were  set  for  14  sensitive 
Items 

While  there  was  some  flexibility  provided 
for  movement  from  one  quota  group  to  an- 
other, quotas  for  Items  specifically  enumer- 
ated could  not  be  Increased.  Although  this 
arrangement  has  had  the  defects  of  Its 
virtues  that  Is.  It  has  covered  only  one 
source  of  Imports — I  believe  It  has  been  most 
effective   from   our   standpoint. 

I  think,  too.  that  through  International 
machinery,  voluntary  agreements  might  well 
be  concluded  on  a  much  tvoader  base  Ex- 
panded to  cover  all  Important  sources  of 
Imports  through  multilateral  concurrence, 
voluntary  quotas  could  go  far  toward  safe- 
guarding the  domestic  industry  withovit 
Jeopardizing  our  Interest  In  trade.  The  vol- 
untary quota  .situation  Is.  however,  compli- 
cated today  by  the  emer(ence  of  sever-.U 
nations  and  areas  as  impK^rtant  tex*:!!? 
exporters 

Taking  the  largest  new  shippers,  these  ixe 
Honi^  Kong,  IndKi,  Egypt,  and  Sp.iin  Since 
1 95H.  US  Imports  of  cOkton  manur.ictures 
from  Hong  Kong  have  ciimbecl  from  an 
equivalent  of  60  million  square  yards  to  271 
million  yards,  a  gain  of  362  percent  Im- 
ports fr  un  Spain  Egypt.  Ftjnce.  and  Portu- 
gal have  risen  from  an  equivalent  of  o  n)tlll'>:i 
y.^rds  to  iao  million  yards,  a  staggering  4.5CKI 
percent  ajnd  those  from  Porntoeiv.  Korea, 
Pakltitan  and  India  have  shot  up  from  8  mil- 
lion yards  to  1.2  million  a  Jump  of  1.300 
percent 

A  national  udniinistraUon  cann  >t  settle 
the  textile  problem  in  a  vacuum  or  without 
regard  to  other  matters.  But  I  thuik  I  c;in 
promise  that  you  will  gel  a  deci.slon  you 
will  get  action 

That  s  the  way  President  Kenaedy  oper- 
ates, and  I  believe  in  the  same  thing 

Whatever  action  the  President  Qnaily  takes 
on  Imports,  you.  the  leaders  of  this  industry, 
will  still  have  much  to  do.  Only  by  your 
determined  efforts  to  raise  productivity, 
modernize  equipment.  Improve  merchandis- 
ing .^.nd  selling  methods,  and  pursue  re- 
search to  a  far  greater  extent  can  textiles 
achieve  their  full  potential  and  esc.ipe  from 
the   slough   of   lagging  growth. 

Productivity  In  textlies  has  risen  im- 
pressively In  recent  years  and  you  are  to 
1t>e  commended  for  what  you  have  dt^ne  It 
must  continue  to  rise,  if  you  are  to  lower 
your  prices  and  enlarge  your  markets  Cap- 
ital spending  for  new  plant  and  equlpn^ent. 
which   has    bumped  up  and  down    with    the 


industry's    cycles,    i.eeds    consistent    expan- 
sion. 

Roughly  oue-fourth  of  all  the  textile  ma- 
chii^es  now  In  place  were  Installed  at  least 
20  years  ago  and  your  cooapetltion  abroad 
l.s  generally  In  better  shape  In  research 
und  development,  spending  li  is  Increased 
markedly  la  the  las:  decade,  but  it  stlU  lags, 
as  a  percentage  of  p.-oflt  far  behind  the  out- 
lavs  of  all  minur.  ctunriK  Be'ween  1953 
and  l;)59.  research  a:id  devtl^ipnient  e.xpeiui:- 
tures  by  textile  companies  li;.rfai>ed  from 
*2t)  million  to  $33  iniiiu>ri  a  year,  a  gam  ol 
abi  lUt  35  percent. 

However,  In  the  .same  [)erl' d  'he  re»e;irch 
and  deveUjpment  e.xpendituros  of  ail  manu- 
facturing companies  mure  than  doubled 
fr 'in  $3  3  blUlun  to  »fi  6  billion  Tints  a 
gain  of  161  percent  What  Is  more,  thlt-  In- 
ve.s'intrit  of  $8  6  billion  by  nianufacturlng 
companies  etjualed  53  percent  of  their  total 
aftertiix  profits 

On  tlie  other  haid  the  R&D  expendl- 
tiires  of  the  textile  Indu.stry  equaled  only  8  4 
percent  of  its  aftert  ix  profits. 

There  l.s  need  fjr  uiuch  more  rci^earch. 
baciced  by  the  Industry  Itself,  and  especially 
In  the  areas  of  new  end  uses  which  might 
recapture  the  Inctu  trial  market 

Finally,  the  Indubtry  has  fiir  to  go  In  im- 
p.-ovmg  Its  marketing  techniques  and  its 
understanding  c<f  market  forces  If  it  Is  to 
escape  Us  chronic  cycle  uf  expansion  and 
contraction 

The  ACMI  ha.s  done  much  to  taring  coop- 
eration aiid  realism  to  the  Industry,  but  I 
need  not  tell  you  Uiat  until  and  unless  you 
have  more  unseL'lshncsj  and  more  long- 
range  planning  a^id  thinking,  nobody  can 
really  help  you  st.\y  In  business  and  make 
a  profit,  and  this  comment  has  no  direct 
relationships   to   li.ipMrts. 

Now  let  me  take  off  my  Textale  Commute* 
"hat"  and  put  on  my  Department  of  Com- 
merce one 

l.et  me  commend  to  you  right  here  the  ex- 
cellent new  economic  studies  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Ti  x tiles  and  C.othlng  iJr.  i- 
slon  of  the  Dtpar'.'nent  uf  C'/mmerce  Ihree 
studies  have  already  been  released  and  the 
newest  a  repeat  on  the  role  of  inventories 
In  the  textile  cycle.  Is  Just  out  Others  are 
to  follow  in  a  serl-'s 

(let  them  Kea<l  them  Thpy  can  be  most 
helpful 

In  closing  let  rn**  say  that  I  am  confident, 
more  tli-in  ever  tolay  that  thu  cojri'ry  and 
yo  r  great  textiU  Industry  can  achbve  in 
the  next  decade  an  economic  greatness  and 
stc.irity  f  'Ahi'-.h  *e  cm  all  t>e  d<^ply  proi.d 
If  the  past  la  bevT.'nd  our  control  sisd  the 
present  only  tentatively  wlthm  it  the  fu- 
ture can  be  very  niU''h  wit.hln  our  ►;ra»p  and 
cnn   be    to   a  great   exte:.'     »hat   we  make  It 

'I"h!s  is  the  chal.tnue  and  t.'ie  opportunity 
•At...  t,  •*'>  i^  aUlef  ftM-<-  With  «'ilem!i  h<  pe 
I  tru.si   *e  sliau  n  'i  t)e  found   wuniiiig 

Ihank  V'  u  for  hivi'ing  me  to  be  with  you. 
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Of    Mrw    t'-Hik 
IN  THF  HOUSE   OF   RFPRF8F>n"AnVF<? 

Tuesday.  March  2i.  1961 

Mr  ANFl  S(  '  Mr  S;>f'Hkfr.  today's 
Issue  of  the  Wa.^hin2ton  DriIv  News  car- 
ries a  special  24-pagp  section  on  "Science 
in  the  Nation's  Capital."  contaJnln^j 
many    Interesting    art;clt\s    \i.>i;ch    sliow 


that    Washmgton    is    rapidly   becoming 
the  science  city  of  America. 

Among  the  article.';  published,  Is  one 
written  by  me  and  entitled  "Why  Not  a 
V£.  Science  Academy  Here?"  in  which 
I  discu.ss  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
Science  Academy.  As  my  colleagues 
will  knu\  ,  I  had  introduced  a  bill  H  R  1 
on  the  first  day  of  the  present  session  It 
.so  happens  that  today  and  tomorrow  the 
House  Scu'ncc  and  Astronautics  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  the  chairman, 
is  holdinu  heannns  on  thi.s  bill.  This  i.s. 
therefore,  ver>-  timely  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  wish  to  insert  my  article  into  the 

REroRD; 

Why    Not    a    US     5'Tincs    Acadcmt    llcxr'' 
(By  Repreaentatl'. e  V    I,    A.mfusoi 

I  hare  had  bills  In  the  prevlou.s  two  Cnn- 
g;  e.«*es  advo»-.itii.g  the  esiabll.shment  of  a 
Sflenre  .^^ndrmy  alnng  somewhat  dllTrrent 
llne^  The  r-.ew  bill.  HR  1,  has  been  com- 
pletely rewritten  after  oon.sn!tatlnii.s  with 
lendms;  sricntlst.^  edumt  irs.  and  Govern- 
ment ofT'lals  and  af'er  henrlng.s  held  In 
recent  nvinlhs  by  a  House  Science  and  As- 
troii.iiitlcs  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman 

The  proi).isal  to  establish  a  N-itli- rial 
Science  Center  Is  Intended  to  meet  future 
n^tloti.il  needs  for  triitt'.fd  manp<iwer  and 
new  scientific  kr.'wledce.  and  also  to  help 
win  the  sclentlflr  and  t<-chnlcal  phase  t-f  thf" 
r.  Id  war  As  jirojviised  In  the  bill,  the  Science 
Crtiter  Wf'uld   be  comprised  of- 

THE   Btsr 

Firs*  An  educational  Institution  of  tlie 
higtiC't  (.i.;iber  U^  b«-  known  an  the  National 
bcienre  .^cad'-my  Intended  for  both  under- 
k'rad  1  I'e  and  p<»tt:raduate  studies  In  science 
and  enK'lneerlng 

Second  Rese.-vrh  Institutes  In  yarl  >iis 
urteiiMflc  fleld.s  f'>r  the  pr<>fTi'>tl<>n  of  •rlen- 
tlflc  knowi'dge  ai.d  research  to  advarvre  the 
Nation  fc  economy  he  ilth.  welfare  and 
pr  nrress 

Third  .f  -irlentjflc  rare>T  nervire  f<'r  oh- 
talnlOK  .ind  retaining  the  personnel  necew- 
sary  to  carry  out  tlie  srleiittflc  rerhnol.  .jrlnl 
and  research  fiiiv-tlon.s  (»f  the  U  fl  0<iTrrn- 
ment  Ornd'intes  nf  the  Rolence  Arad»-rry 
and  other  cpmllfled  persons  able  to  meet  Its 
Btnndardu  wiuld  ^M■  elliflble  for  plH<rment  !n 
the   .'Orient irtc  Career   .'^rvlce 

I  he  edu>  all onal  Institution  »i  u)d  be  open 
{'I  vouig  men  and  young  wofnen  desiring  to 
make  a  •  areer  in  .scieui  e,  while  Uie  res«'urch 
11.-  •  .•  ule.s  w.iuid  ln\  ite  I  uts'.indirvg  sc  ten  lists 
to  work  in  their  l.1b^rator1oB  on  scletitlTi.- 
me<ti<*  il.  and  ot.'ier  projects  designed  to  benf- 
li:  humanr  y 

ITie  realtr^tlon  f  mv  propoaal  wiiuld  un- 
ciuestlonablv  h.i'.  e  a  t>»neftclal  Impact  n.n 
»<lent!n  proRresA  ii:id  education  In  this 
rtiuiitrv  md  ;•  w  /i;lrt  hI.so  ».■  ,  far  in  buUdlns 
up  T;»e  liiiak'e  of  Amerlni  as  a  nuthin  de\  'ted 
to  the  u*  I'l/.it;.  n  ,i  i>  leiii  c  '.  .i  ':^  IjenefM  o( 
all  m  uikind  and  for  the  att,»lnrrvent  of  ,i 
peiirrful  w'lrld  A  .science  center  of  this  tvpe 
dedlcatfsl  to  peace.'ul  purp<«e8  would  help 
ral^e  ('Ur  pi'-stltte  m  tl.e  eves  of  .ill  natl'-is 
til  new  and  greu'er  heights 

CRAtirATE     WriRK 

Graduate  traliung  wi;i  he  provided  for  tlio.se 
whu  have  completed  uiulrr graduate  studies 
at  a4.'credl'ed  schools  aiut  poaaess  speci.U 
qualitWatlotis  f >  t  gr.uiuate  »>ork  In  the 
•cleitces  .\  6-ye.ir  straight- line  program 
le<ulli.ig  Iw  a  dU't.O' H  degree  Is  authorized 
for  luidergraduatet  Aiao  auLhari/j«d  are  n 
progTiua  of  cuilege  achuiarshipa  In  acience 
arid  engineering  at  oihar  sclxxila  aud  a  pro- 
gram of  graduate  fellowships  both  .it  the  re- 
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search  institutes  of  the  Academy  and  at  other 
colleges  and  universities. 

Research  institutes  in  specialized  fields  of 
<;(  lence  are  to  be  establlshiMl.  among  them  an 
lii.stitute  of  Meteorology,  an  Institute  of 
Oieanography.  an  Institute  of  Astronautics, 
.III  Institute  of  Medicine,  ind  others  deemed 
necessary 

A  limited  number  of  foreign  nationals 
Xnau  friendly  countries  may  be  admitted, 
provided  they  pass  a  security  check,  but 
their  number  shall  not  e>ceed  10  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  science  trainees  attend- 
ing the  Academy 

I  he  proposed  Science  Center  would  be  non- 
iiiilitary  In  nature  and  would  emphasize 
tlie  i>eaceful  pursuits  of  the  United  States 
111  the  sciences,  which  car  and  must  be  sep- 
.irated  from  militiiry  sclentlttc  research.  It 
would  compete  with  the  so-called  Freedom 
University  In  Moscow  by  Inviting  foreign 
students  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
study  and  to  develop  Into  mature  scientists 
.ible  to  help  thelx  underdeveloped  countries. 
Here  they  could  pursue  their  studies  and 
research  in  freedom,  observe  our  way  of 
life,  and  become  convinced  of  our  peaceful 
intentions. 

"CAP" 

The  Science  Center  would  fill  a  gap  pres- 
ently existing  In  trained  scleutlflc  per- 
s. ainel    by    providing    education    and    train- 


ing for  young  men  and  young  women 
who,  under  present  circumstances,  could 
not  obtain  such  an  education.  Out- 
standing graduate  students  and  noted  scien- 
tists from  all  over  the  country  would  be 
attracted  to  the  Academy  and  Its  research 
Institute.  Creation  of  a  science  career 
service  would  elevate  the  scientist's  stature 
In  the  public  eye  as  a  man  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare  and  peace.  At 
the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  guaranteed  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  .scien- 
tists In  this  fast-moving'  era  of  v^orld 
competition. 

The  research  institutes,  which  we  would 
strive  to  make  the  largest  m  the  world,  would 
provide  the  most  modern  facilities  available 
for  research.  The  best  scientific  brains  from 
our  own  country,  as  well  as  selected  scien- 
tists from  abroad,  would  be  invited  to  work 
tliere. 

There  Is  no  need  to  stress  the  importance 
of  the  basic  and  engineering  sciences  in  the 
world  today.  My  bill  would  po  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  our  most  urKcnt  national 
problems  In  science  and  engineering:  The 
shortages  of  trained  manpower  land  woman- 
power)  for  private  and  public  employment. 
of  qualified  science  teachers,  and  of  facil- 
ities and  funds  for  scientific  research.  The 
bill  would  also  help  to  overcome  our  lag 
compared   with    the   U  S  S.R    in   the   annual 


number    of    graduates    both    in    engineering 
and  in  many  forms  of  natural  science. 

REDS     AHEAD 

In  1959.  for  example,  the  US. S.R.  pro- 
duced about  three  times  as  many  graduate 
engineers  as  the  United  States.  The  figures 
given  by  our  National  Science  Foundation 
show  38.000  graduating  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  106,000  in  the  U.S. S.R.  More 
surprisine:  still,  the  United  States  is  lagging 
even  in  the  total  number  of  professional  en- 
gineers: 850.000  compared  with  the  Soviet 
figure  of  894.000.  In  graduates  specializing 
in  purely  scientific  studies,  apart  from  en- 
gineering, the  only  field  in  which  we  lead 
the  U.S. S.R.  at  the  present  time  is  the 
physical   and   mathematical  sciences. 

The  Science  Academy  and  its  research  in- 
stitutes would  serve  to  stimulate  the  people 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  further- 
ing their  economic  growth,  in  Improvint; 
tlieir  national  health,  in  developing  their 
human  and  material  resources,  and  In  at- 
taining a  higher  standard  of  living.  In  this 
way.  we  could  be  Instrumental  in  creating 
throu!,h  science  a  world  of  abundance  where 
no  people  need  be  in  want.  In  the  years  to 
come,  this  important  institution  would  pay 
for  itself  in  many  ways  through  better  edu- 
cation, .''dvanced  research,  scientific  progress, 
and  good  will. 


SENATE 

\V»  DMSDAV,   MaIU  II    'J^),    1<H)1 

The  Senate  met  at  ID  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Strom  Thur- 
mond, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  life  and  light,  our  glad 
hearts  thrill  at  the  risen  glory  of  the 
awakening  earth  robed  in  the  blooming 
garb  of  spring. 

As  common  bushes,  lately  so  bare,  are 
now  aflame,  and  the  time  for  the  singing 
of  birds  has  come,  may  a  spiritual 
spiingtime  make  our  own  hearts  even  as 
tiie  garden  of  the  Lord,  where  barren 
branches  may  be  clothed  with  the  beauty 
of  holme.ss,  and  the  flowers  of  humility 
and  charity  lift  their  fair  petals  above 
the  fallow  ground. 

Prepare  our  hearts  for  the  solemn 
nlory  of  a  malef actor  s  cross  and  for  the 
.splendor  of  an  empty  tomb.  By  the 
.sign  of  that  cross,  on  which  Thy  Son 
gave  His  deathless  spirit  to  Thy  keep- 
inu.  .strengthen  us  with  might  for  the 
good  fight  wc  must  wage  against  the 
gates  of  hell,  knowing  that  joy  is  the 
fi  uit  of  sorrow;  that  litrength  comes  out 
of  weakness,  and  triumph  out  of  fail- 
ure; that  .song  comes  through  sacrifice, 
■aln  through  loss,  and  life  through 
death 

In  that  faith  mey  we  fare  forth, 
gieeting  the  unknowT,  with  a  cheer,  sure 
that  the  third  day  cometh. 

In  Hi.s  conquering;  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S    Senate. 
President   pro  tempore 
Washingto'i    DC.   .Varr/i  29.  I'JGl 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temp)orarily  abser.t  fr.jm  the  Ftn- 
ate,  I  appoint  Hon.  Stbom  Thurmond,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  South  CiToUna.  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Cari    Hayden, 
Prp.tident  pro  trTipore 

Mr.  THURMOND  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


ploi-ation    for   minerals,    and    for   other 
puipo«;es."' 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  Hottse,  March  29, 1961. 


THE  JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
March  28,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  v,  ere  communi- 
cated to  tlie  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr     THURMOND.     The    clerk    will 
lead   a   letter   from   the   President  pro 

tempore. 


FIFTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  0/  tlie  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth  Semian- 
nual Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  In- 
terior prescribed  by  section  5  of  tlie  act 
of  August  21,  1958,  entitled  "To  provide 
a  program  for  the  discovei-y  of  mineral 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  by  encouraging  ex- 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  5954.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  liie  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H  J.  Res  32  Joint  resolution  to  detigniiie 
the  first  dr.y  of  May  of  each  year  as  La  v 
Dav.  USA 


HOUSE    BILL    REFERRED 

The  bill  <H.R.  5954 •  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
Office  Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
THE    MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
imder  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
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movruns.  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
ruutiiie  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  counectiun 
therewith  l>e  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Witaoat  objection  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE    MEETINOS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  requer.*:  of  Mr.  MANSriELD.  ap.d  by 
u.i<i:wmc  us  consent,  the  foUowing  sub- 
comnuttees  or  committees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  durms'  the  session  of  the 
S-^nate  today : 

The  F*reedom  of  Communjcations  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  PoTeign  Commerce; 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
cf  the  Committe**  on  the  Judiciary: 

The  Poreitjn  Relations  Committee: 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcomm.t  - 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Jud:c:a:v 


EXECUTTVS  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing communications  and  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Housing  .\nd  Urban  lMP«i>viMtNT 

A  aMninunlcaUoii  from  the  President  of 
the  Unlied  Suites.  trantimltUng  a  dra/l  of 
praoosed  legislation  to  assist  In  the  prcj- 
vlslon  of  hou«JLo«  Xor  nyatimn.lt  and  luw  In- 
come families,  to  promote  orderly  urban 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  law  rr- 
Utlng  to  h'-u.sinf5,  urban  renewal,  and  c<.>m- 
munlty  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers),  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 

N.vnoWAi.  OciANOGRAPHic  Paoca^M 

A  communication  from  tli«  President  of 
the  United  States,  relating  to  a  proposed 
national  ocear.ographlc  program  (with  ar- 
companyinif  paprrs  i ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstat*  and  Porelgn  Cotnmeroe 

A?PROPaI.\TlO»»«    TO     N*TIOii*L     ATRCNAlTirS 

AND  Space  AoMiKMimATioN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  N^ition.il 
Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmJnl-trsti  >n. 
Wofthlnirton.  DC,  UanamltUng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  autlMMrtze  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aerozwuttcs  and  Space 
Admlnistrauon  fur  salarlea  and  expenses  re- 
search and  development,  conatructlon  f  f-i- 
cUitles.  and  f  r  r  ther  purposes  (with  an  uc- 
companying  paper  i :  to  the  Commirtee  oi\ 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

ALTllOalZATIOP*    FOB    SECRET*«T    OF    A     MlI-ITABY 

Department   To   Seix    Ck«tain    Goods    and 

Services 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  lh.>  Air 
Force,  tninsmittmt;  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10.  United  Statvs  Ctle. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  at  a  military  cl  •- 
partment  to  sell  goods  and  aemcea  t.)  the 
owner  of  xn  aircraft  or  his  agent  in  an 
emergency,  and  for  other  purpose*  iwlth  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 
Report  by  Departmekt  or  tmk  Navt  on  Mili- 

taBT     Construction     CoirnucTa    Awarded 

WitHOIT    FoRM.AI.    ADTEBTUOfO 

A  letter  from  the  AaaUtant  Secretary  of  the 
N^vy  ( In.sta::a*.lons  and  Lociatlca).  transnrUt- 
v.r.i.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  by  thar  E>e- 
partment  on  militiry  construction  contracts 
awarded  without  formal  adTertUlng.  durlm? 
the  8-month  period  from  June  30.  I960  lo 
December  31,  I960  (with  an  accompanying 
report  > :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Berrlcee 


AMKNDMr.wT  or    Act   Rbattno  Tf^  HooHr   or 
BtriLoiNOs  ir*  thk  DittrI'-t  or  Co^ttmbia 
A  le'ler  from  the  President,  ll^'ard  '  r  i'  .ir.- 
misiloners    District    of   Columbia.   XT-\v.--n:'.'.- 
Un,i  a  dra.'t    u'  proposed  leglslatlou  to  .inrf-r.'l 
llif    a.'.    cnUtltKl    "An    act    to    regulate    the 
height    >r  build::  g-   in  the  District  of  C<'luni- 
bla."    approved    June    1.    1910,    as    amenrtf-d 
I  With  an  acconipai.ylr.g  paper)  .  to  the  Coin- 
iiilttce  on  the  Dis'rict  of  Columbia 
Disi^-->AL  or  Certain  Sirplus  Heal  PRortRir 
A   I'-'ter   from    tne   AdmlnUtrut.  ,r     Ocneral 
Sc.-'.lces    .^(^m:nlsrr  \M  in      W  ishington     DC. 
transmitting  a  drift   of   protwised    le«,."iUUon 
t  )  repeal  a  r«-rta:n  provision  ol  the  ludfpend- 
pi.t  OfT.c.-s   Appro[  rUllon   .Xrt     I'tfiO      74   st.>t 
434 »     reginlUig    tlie   dlsp.>.sa;    .  :    surplus    real 
property    iwith   ai.   arc  .nifi.in»i!ik»   p4.f>eri      to 
the    Conmilttee   on   Ooverumcnl   OpcraUon* 
Atnir   RrpoRi      n    I'.vrMPLOY.vitNT  .^nd  Sick- 

NrSS   iNStTW     T.  Pt;'^  ;PAM     RATI-ROAO  Rei  ire- 

A  letter  from  the  CumptroUer  General  of 
lae  Uuited  SUtcs  transmuting;  an  audit  rc- 
por;  on  tne  ui;«:n.pioy:neut  aud  i-cWut**  Ui- 
a_Lrauce  proK'runT.  ICiUi-oud  Ucllreu^ent  Buard 
Uj>t.t-  yciri  ;  'jJ  tiO  ,»:ia  .»n  .k  rcanpauy  Ing 
report),  tu  the  Committee  on  U  nrni;ie:il 
Oj  orations. 
Rci'  >Br     or     pyariAi      Marmime     Ii<jAau     and 

MARmvt;     AtJ.\lIM->.'RATI     N 

.\  ".f't«*r  fr   m  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

•.r.i:i--.n;;"  •;:;/  p'lrsua.".*.  to  l.tw  ;;  re;«ir*.  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Miu-ltlme 
Aaministratlon.  for  the  fiscal  year  l»flO 
iwith  an  accompany  tng  report  I .  to  the 
C  nnmittee  on  Interstate  and  Ft>reign 
Comjncrce 

l'.E-><  RT    .r  CiiKL  Scotrrs  or  the  Untted  ST^TEs 
or   America 

A  ;e"''r  fr.i.'n  the  president,  and  U.terlm 
national  executive  secretary.  Otrl  Scouts  of 
the  Unl'ed  Sta'es  of  America.  New  York.  N  T  . 
transmittin,i,  pursuant  to  law  a  ref»rt  of 
that  organization,  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ended 
S?ptem^)er  30  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report).  U>  the  Cinimlttee  on  Lab'>r  and 
Public    V\e;fA.'^ 


Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rtnl  reMjlutiun  was  ordered  to  b*- 
pnnlrd  in  the  Record,  as  follows- 

Senate   C  on<  t  rrent   KcaoinioN    20 
Concurrent  rt-a-'ilutlon   rel.ttlve  to  the  repeal 
of  th>'  Fwler  U  excise  tax  oii  avitomoblles 
\ShirtM-s   tri»«   aut....m  itlvc   Uul  i-'ry  ha.i   ex- 
perienced   a    serlo^is   Rales   depresslr.n     »hl(h 
his  rreatrd  a   grare  sitv.itlon  of   CT'n.^eijU'-nt 
cur'jillmenf    of    pr''>rt iii-t ion      \inemiil"vm»'n' 
e' onornlr    hsrd^htp   nnd    exploditig   rteniin'^ls 
on     tAT -RMppor*"-d     p'lhllr     mtvIc^^       It     hr<s 
bf.:.    lUsniptiv.-    i.f    Ml..h'K'Hn's   and    the    Nh- 
'^'^\•^  •  e.-'^n'-m-.     and 

Wh<Tea.s  r^peti!  of  th»  Prdrr  il  <  .xri'.e  t;ix 
on  HUtomoM'.i-^  1-,  Tinfen'lT  iieeded  tii  re- 
v.Ttir  »h«"^  tr^nd'  nnil  r^raln  Sta'e  and  Nn- 
t1  'tiiil   prwprl'v     Norn     therefore    be   it 

KeioJtt'd  hv  f**'  »enufr  <fne  How.^r  ni  rrii- 
Tr%mttit\\ri(  ctMx-UT'.nq^  flut  the  Mlrhl- 
irin  IveglilntTir"  re^i'-rt  r  iillr  r*^u«^ts  the 
C>ngre«ii  of  the  United  .♦*»nte*i  to  efTrrt  pub- 
lic hearings  by  th^  U  H  H  Kine  of  Re[>re»ent- 
allvf*  on  t!je  pr  .pofiitlon  o<  the  repfsl  »< 
th-  F^<l"r«l  fxi-lse  t'' x  on  ant'  tn^ibllrfi  nnd 
be  11  further 

/{cvv(jj!  <•</,  Th.it  oploi  '.  •!.:.->  r'>#filutlrin  be 
tr>n^mltte<l  to  the  Pre-i  i.  :.•  r  -he  Ui.i'i-d 
Stales,  the  President  •»!  the  fSenate.  and  the 
Spealier  of  U.'-  iioai>e  yi  Hepreseu t.iUvea 
iind  Co  each  member  >(  the  Mi<  hlg..a  dele- 
Ki'l'n  to  the  I'  .s  ^.c::;itc  a:.d  the  Hole  f 
K«*  pretMH  1 1  At  1  ve« 

Ai.1    p'.ed    by    tlic   senate     M.irch    15.    1961 
Faix>  I   Cha.se 

Se<-Tet«rv  "/  f^»'  S^enate . 

Adopted    hy    llu-    hu.se     March    23.    1961. 

NORM^.V     C      PHI1.1.ES. 
Clerk  Of  fir  //   >.<<■  •■'  Hrprr^tnlat.lCI. 


PLTITIONS    AND    MEMi 'RIALS 

Petition.*!     etc  .    were    laid    before   tlie 
Senate,   or   pr(:T?ented,    and   referred    as 

ludicaLed: 

Bv     the     ACn.NO      PRE^SIDENT     pro 
tempore. 

Petitions  signed  by  Kllchlro  Nakama 
.-hilrman  of  the  Kin  S->n  .^nsemblv  Rn<l 
sundry  other  ufllcials  aad  ciiizt':ii  of  th<* 
Uvukyu  Islands,  praying  for  the  eruictment 
of  legulatlon  to  pr'>i.lde  c-omp«-n.s.itlon  for 
rt.iniage  to  .tt  loss  of  private  properties  usetl 
by  US  Armed  Forces  and  for  perwinal  death 
or  Injury  suffered  by  Kyuicyuin  mdiudu.il.s 
r  ivi.setl  b',  U  -^  .\rnvtl  Forres  persoune;  be- 
fore the  efTecU-.  e  date  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treat>.  and  so  forth  to  the  C  'mmittee  o;i 
ForeigU   Ileiallo.i:*. 


CONCURRENT        RESOLI.TTION        OV 
MICHIGAN   legislature: 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President.  I  a.^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print4.'d  in 
the  Record  Senate  Concurrent  Res<ilu- 
tion  20,  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUitives  of  the 
Ftate  of  Michigan,  the  latter  action  hav- 
ing been  taken  March  23.  1961  The 
resolution  reflecLs.  I  feel,  the  overwlielm- 
Ing  Judgment  of  all  segments  of  tlie 
Michigan  commuruty.  I  hope  It  will 
persuade  my  colleagues  of  the  necessity 
for  the  action  proposed. 


RF>U^)LUTIONS  OP   CENTRAL   COOP- 

ERAT1VI>;.  LNC  .  SUPERIOR.  WIS 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  pre- 
sent for  Hpi)ri.pMate  rtference.  a  series 
of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  44th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Centrnl  Cooi>eiii- 
tivi  «,  Inr  .  Suiienor.  Wis  .  heW  March 
20  atid  L'l  1961  I  ask  unanimous  ron- 
'ici.t  that  the  if.soluti(in.s  may  be  printed 
in   the  Ret  out) 

There  hem;'  no  objertlon.  the  re*:- 
ol'itmns  were  received,  appropriately 
r>'f erred  and  ordered  to  be  pnnteil  m 
the  Rrcosn,   as  foll(rws- 

To    Uie    C  <mmltl«e    ou    FUwnce 
■  RtsoLirrioN  1 
•Kev>Iutl>n    on    wlthlioldlng    of    Infxjme    tiix 

"Whereas  'he  State  grjveTnments  of  Wi.«- 
consln  and  Minnesota  ore  confronted  with 
Ih*"  pr  oiKem  of  equitably  colletlUig  the 
.'-Ui'e    Income    l.ix      ar.d 

■Wliereaa  rert^iin  p- o'lps  and  Indlvl.'.ual.s 
are  a-.  otdlt.K  the  ptivrnent  r)f  their  full  thare 
of   stA'e   Inrorne  tax     and 

'  'A'h^reiiA  thU  apsfmbly  represen'lnK 
ci>ri.*uroers  has  bv  IIf  prevl  .us  srlloi..^  Ftfxxl 
for  equitable  tazaiK'n  in  all  Its  forms     B*^  It 

"Rrsv'ied.  That  we  ro  on  record  In  sup- 
p<rrt  of  the  withholding  method  of  collectlriK 
^>Uite  li!<-.>me  taxes  just  ;is  Federal  liKxtme 
taxes   are    i;ow    vklthheld 

•■Resolution  6 

■  Heiolutltm  on   sales  tax 
■*>^  here. IS    the    leglslaturee    of    Wlsooi.hin 
and    Mlr.r..-s.  -a    arc    factd    with    the   laeue   of 
sales   t.ix     and 

VVhcrej^  a  sales  U\s.  would  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  lo^  income  f  imllles,  and  would 
pi. ire  tike  bulk  of  the  tax  load  on  those  least 
Able   tL>   pa>      Be    it 

■  l\<-iolv€d.  That  this  delegation  Ro  on  rec- 
ord continuing  our  opposition  to  a  sales 
lax.- 


To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"RisoLuni>N  2 
'  Ke«olution  on  C3-op  kContli 

—Y\\o  more  than  lOO.OCO  famlllea  wbo  own 
and  p.aticipate  In  the  cooperatives  In  the 
.States  of  Michigan.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
North  and  .South  Ditkota  represented  by  dele- 
gates at  this  44th  annual  meeting  of  Cen- 
tral Coojieratlves,  Inc.,  wish  to  express  their 
.«ln.cere  appreciation  to  t:ie  Governors  of  our 
Midwestern  .States  who  in  1960  proclaimed 
the  month  of  October  a:,  Co-op  Month. 

"These  proclamations  were  deeply  appre- 
ciated as  a  sincere  rect  gnltlon  of  the  fact 
thr»t  cooperative.^  are  important  and  re- 
sp<'cted  parts  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  permit  people  to  organise  and  control 
iheir  own  bu&inessos. 

"We  liope  to  aec  tliU  recognition  of  co- 
operatives continued  aid  extended  to  all 
States  In  these  United  States." 

"Resolution  8 
"Resolution  on  monopoly 

"Wiiereas  In  keeping  with  the  concept  of 
abundance  of  production  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  this  annual  meeting  of  Central 
Cooperatives.  Inc  .  stands  opposed  to  un- 
reirulAted  monopoly  In  all  Its  forms;  and 

"Whereas  a  unit  of  government,  for  rea- 
sons of  efficiency,  grant*,  monopolistic  prlvl- 
ickie.s  In  the  form  f)f  franchises,  or  other  typ>e8 
of  exclusive  or  semiexclusive  rlc^ts.  such 
monopolistic  pracUces  must  be  closely  regu- 
lated and  superrlsed  In  order  to  prevent 
abuses:  Tlierefore  be  it 

"Retulicd,  That  we  stand  for  fair,  vigor- 
ous, and  Impartial  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  other  mi-asares  such  as  those 
creating  the  various  Federal  and  State  regu- 
latory agencies  which  hiive  the  authority  and 
power  to  assure  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  consumers,  and 

"Furthermore,  amoni;  the  best  ways  to 
provide  a  yardstick  by  which  efflclency  of 
monopuUstic  production  can  be  measured  is 
to  encour.ige  the  growth  of  all  cooperatives. 
The  existence  of  the  cooperative  type  of  or- 
ganization In  all  economic  fields  can  serve 
to  Increase  productive  efforts  and  also  pro- 
vide a  standard  against  Which  the  consumer 
can  measure  costs,  prices,  and  service." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

•■RxaoLU-noN  3 

"Roftohitlon    on    youth    program 

"Wherea.s  youth  of  today  will  lead  co-ops 
tomorrow,    and 

"Whereas  CCI  has  •\  scholarship  program 
a.^  one  method  of  developing  interest  of 
youth  In  cooperatives  and  In  higher  educa- 
tion    Be  It  therefore 

-Rr^h-rd.  That  this  scholarship  program 
be   continued:    and  be  i.t  further 

"Rrsolvfd.  That  additional  methods  of  de- 
veloping youth  Interest  be  earnestly  sought 
by  CCI  and  local  co-ope;   and  l)e  It  further 

"i?c<fo/trd  That  local  co-ops  be  encouraged 
in  every  way  to  send  yotith  delegates  to  CCI 
annual  meeting  and  report  back  to  the 
l<xul    itssoclatlon 

"Rrsoi.moN  8 
"Resolution  or    The  Word  for  Co-ops* 
'Wiierea&    the    Cooperative   League  of   the 
United   States   of    America  has   published   a 
iKXiklet  entitled  'The  Word  for  Co-ops';  and 
"Whereas     The    Word    for    Co-ops'    Is    an 
luf ormutive   and    Inspirational  outline;    and 
Whereas     every     co-op     manager     could 
benefit    personally    by    reading    this    book- 
let,  aud 

■Where;iii  the  contents  of  this  booklet  can 
be  used  auvantageously  In  creating  a  better 
Imn^e  of  co-ops  In  the  minds  of  the  public: 
Be  U  therefore 

"  Re.solved ,  That  CCI  see  to  It  that  at  least 
one  copy  of  "The  Word  for  Co-ops'  be  pro- 
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Tided  Mch  CCI  affiliated  co-op  (manager), 
with  all  haste,  so  that  he  and  members  of 
hla  board  may  us*  It  In  furthering  better 
public  relations  for  his  local  cooperative  and 
'  coc^MratlvM  In  general." 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Coauuerce: 

•"RxsoLirnoK   4 

"Resolution  on  true  simple  Interest 

"Whereas  Central  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  has 
always  represented  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers and  has  helped  protect  the  consumer 
against  Inflation  and  business   abuses;    and 

"Wliereas  the  consumers'  interest  Is  al- 
ways underreprcscntcd  In  the  conflict  of 
pressure  groups  in  legislative  bodies  of  cur 
National  and  State  Covcrnment.s :   Be  it 

•Resolved,  That  this  niinual  meeting  go  on 
record  in  support  of  legislation  to  force 
lenders  to  state  their  ch.irgcs  in  terms  of 
true  simple  interest. ' 

To  the  Committee  en  A^iicMlturc  find 
Foreclry; 

"Resolution    7 

"Resolution   on    watered    ham 

"Whereas  the  UJS.  Department  of  Agrical- 
ture  saw  fit  to  issue  on  last  December  29. 
without  prior  notice,  an  arbitrary  decree 
permitting  all  meat  packers  In  Interst-ite 
commerce  to  pump  up  to  10  percent  water 
Into  smoked  hams,  pork  shoulders,  shoulder 
picnics  and  shoulder  butts  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961:  and 

"Whereas  consumers  were  not  asked  their 
opinion  via  a  direct  public  hearing,  and  the 
objections  since  it  became  known  have  b(?en 
very  llrely,  proven  by  a  storm  of  protest  In 
our  co-op  stores  nnd   supermarket^;   and 

"Whereas  the  water  becomes  expensive  to 
buy  inside  of  a  ham.  and  is  actually  a  form 
of  adulteration;  and 

"Whereas  the  sale  of  water  in  hams  adds 
nothing  to  hog  producers'  income  but  ratlier, 
further  detracts  from  It;   Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  forthrlghtly  condemn 
such  practice  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
ruling  was  carried  out;  and  that  besides 
sending  area  Congres.smen  copies  of  "ihis 
resolution  we  urge  all  co-op  members  and 
patrons  to  write  their  Congressmen  asking 
for  whatever  steps  are  needed  to  repeal  this 
ruling;  and  we  further  ask  for  suitable  legis- 
lation to  also  stop  this  practice  In  In'lra- 
state  commerce." 

Ordered  to  He  on  the  table: 

"Resolution    9 
"Resolution  on  expression  of  appreciatlan 

"We.  the  delegates  of  the  44th  annual 
meeting  of  Central  Cooperatives.  Inc..  ap- 
preciate the  forward-looking  message  of 
Representative  John  A.  Blatnik  last  evening 
and  thank  him  for  it. 

"We  express  our  appreciation  to  the  man- 
agement and  staff  of  Hotel  Duluth  for  the 
fine  facilities,  their  courtesy,  and  accom- 
modations. 

"We  also  wish  to  extend  our  recognition 
and  appreciation  to  the  Cooperative  Guilds 
for  their  service  with  the  coffee  break,  to 
Mrs.  Ingrid  Bartelli  for  her  Informative 
luncheon  speech,  to  our  beloved  Jerry  Voor- 
hls,  and  to  our  foreign  guest,  Olavl  Solonen 
of  O.T.K.  Cooperative,  Finland,  for  their 
greetings,  and  to  the  Judges  of  the  co-op 
scholarship  contest:  Sister  Mary.  Co;iege  of 
St.  Scholastica;  Dr.  OrviUe  Manlon,  Wiscon- 
sin State  College;  Dr.  Harold  Hayes,  UMD; 
Mrs.  Lydia  Peterson,  Northland  College." 


RESOLUTION  OF  NASSAU  COUNCIL 
OP  CHURCHES,  HEMPSTEAD,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Nassau  Council  of  Churches,  of  Hemp- 
Bteftd,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  education. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  p)eople  of  this  Nation  are  at 
the  present  time  witnessing  a  struggle  on 
our  national  scene  dealing  with  the  role  of 
Goveriiment  In  education;  and 

Whereas  committees  of  our  National  Con- 
gress are  now  considering,  and  ultimately 
the  Congress  Itself  will  consider  the  whole 
problem  of  Federal  aid  to  education:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.,  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
Sassau  County  Council  of  Churches  in  their 
regular  meeting  of  March  21,  1961,  That  we 
register  our  belief  In  pubUc  education  as  an 
important  part  of  the  foundation  of  our 
democracy  and  are  hapjjy  when  it  can  be 
strengthened. 

We  support  proposed  legislation  which  will 
grant  aid  to  public  education  and  we  deplore 
the  endeavor  of  any  group  to  secure  sup- 
port for  private  or  parochial  schools,  because 
we  believe  it  is  la  opposition  to  our  heritage 
of  separation  of  church  and  state  and  di- 
visive Ui  cliaracter. 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    TOWN    OF 
VESTAL.  N.Y. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  t'wo  resolutions  from  the 
town  of  Vestal,  N.Y.,  pointing  up  the  need 
for  better  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  Federal  and  local  programs  for 
sewage  disposal  and  sewer  treatment. 

Many  towns  are  facing  problems  simi- 
lar to  those  outlined  in  these  two  resolu- 
tions. I  sincerely  hoi>e  that  action  can 
be  taken  on  the  local  and  Federal  level 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  this  problem 
and  to  abate  rather  than  increase  the 
serious  problems  of  many  communities 
regarding  water  pollution  and  sewage 
disposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  Makch  1,  1961 

Whereas  the  town  of  Vestal  has  previously 
hereto  undertaken  the  construction  of  a  sew- 
age treatment  plant  to  serve  sewer  district 
No.  1  in  the  town  of  Vestal;  and 

Whereas  the  town  of  Vestal  Is  currently 
studying  the  feasibility  of  the  construction 
of  an  additional  sewage  treatment  plant  to 
serve  sewer  district  No.  4  in  the  town  of 
Vestal;  and 

Whereas  the  study  for  sewer  district  No.  4 
Includes  the  possibility  of  a  single  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  serve  sewer  district  No.  4 
and  Endwell  sewer  district  of  the  town  of 
Union;  and 

Whereas  this  board  has  familiarized  Itself 
with  the  costs  of  sewage  treatment  plnnt.-; 
and  the  costs  of  construction  and  operation 
of  sewage  treatment  plants  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Vestal;  and 

Whereas  to  the  knowledge  of  this  board  It 
appears  that  the  costs  of  construction  and 
op«-atlon  of  sewage  treatment  plants  to  serve 
the  citizens  of  this  town  are  such  as  to  create 
a  substantial  additional  tax  burden  upon 
Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  pollution  abatement  program 
for  the  Susquehanna  River  Is  of  benefit  to 
numerous  communities  and  municipalities 
In  addition  to  the  town  of  Vestal;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
existing  program  for  aid  to  local  municipali- 
ties for  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants;  and 

Whereas  this  board  has  given  due  and 
proper  consideration  to  aU  of  the  relevant 
facts  and  circumstances  appertaining  to  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants;  and 
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Whereas  the  program  of  pollution  abate- 
ment of  streams  and  river*  U  a  desirable  and 
commendable  program  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  and  Industries  of  this  town  as 
well  as  other  communltlee  and  munlclpali- 
ties;  and 

Whereas  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  for  the  most  part  preempted  the 
sources  of  revenues  that  are  or  might  be 
.loanable  to  local  municipalities:  and 

Whereas  this  board  considers  It  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  continue  Its  program 
so  as  to  effect  complete  compliance  with  the 
orders  and  directions  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  board  and  the  department  of 
health  within  the  near  and  foreseeable  fu- 
ture: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  town  of  Vestal  record 
by  resolution  In  th3  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing that  It  recommend  to  Hon  Howard 
Roblson.  Member  of  Congress,  fmm  this 
congressional  district,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Javit.* 
and  Hon  Kenneth  Keating.  Senators  from 
this  State,  as  well  as  Hon.  George  Ingalls 
State  assemblyman  from  this  State  as- 
sembly district  and  Hon.  Warren  M  Ander- 
son. State  senator  from  this  senatorial  dis- 
trict, the  early  enactment  of  legislation  at 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels  for  the 
participation  by  the  State  and  or  Federal 
Governments  in  a  program  of  Increiised  Fild 
to  local  municipalities  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  operating  costs  thereof  and  for 
debt  reduction  Incurred  In  coniiectiun 
therewith;  and  be  It  further 

Revived.  That  this  board  recommend  '  > 
the  aforesaid  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies  hereinbefore  referred  to.  the  early 
enactment  by  the  State  and  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernments of  a  program  of  Federal  and  or 
State  aid  which  will  recognize  and  aid  two 
or  more  municipalities  that  combine  for  the 
construction  of  a  single  sewage  treatment 
plant  to  serve  their  combined  needs  by  per- 
mitting such  projects  that  serve  m  Te  than 
one  municipality  to  receive  a  grant  equal 
to  the  pro  rata  total  of  each  project  s  al- 
lowable grant,  and  be  it  further 

Rewlved.  That  this  resolution  shall  t^tkf 
effect  immediately  and  that  the  town  clerk 
shall  be  authorized,  empowered  and  directed 
to  furnish  certified  copies  thereof  to  the 
State  and  Federal  legislators  hereinbefore 
named  and  set  forth. 


Resolution  on  Vestal-Union  Sew^'.f  Trfat- 
MENT  Plant 

Whereas  previously  hereto  the  'own  of 
Union  on  behalf  of  Endwell  sewer  district 
and  town  of  Vestal  on  behalf  of  sewer  dis- 
trict No  4  have  held  Joint  conferences  and 
made  various  studies  concerning  the  propo- 
sition of  constrtictlng  a  .sewage  treatment 
plant  in  the  town  of  Vestal  to  serve  botli 
municipalities;   and 

Where;\s  the  town  board  has  received  .md 
studied  the  Wegman  report  relaiiii:;  •..  •  •• 
joint  project  and  has  received  and  siuUieU 
.1  copy  of  the  st^-called  Blatnik  bill  pres- 
ently  pending   before   the  Congress     and 

Whereas  the  town  board  has  received  as- 
surances that  the  Blatnik  bill  will  in  all 
probability  receive  favorable  action  within 
the  next  few  months  and  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Congress,  and 

Whereas  the  town  board  has  given  care- 
ful study  and  consideration  to  ail  of  the 
relevant  facts  and  circumstances  pertaining 
to  this  matter,  including  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  plant  to  serve  only  sewer 
district  No  4  Ujwn  of  Vestal  Now  there- 
fore, be  It 

Reiolied  That  the  Town  Board  of  th.- 
Town  of  Vestal  record  in  its  ofTlcial  pro- 
ceedings the  following  declaration  oi  i'- 
policy  with  relation  thereto:  — 

1  That  based  upon  the  Wegman  repor- 
and  the  assumption  of  favorable  action  and 
passage  of  the  Blatnik  bill  by  the  Congres.-. 


within  the  next  few  months  and  at  the  t  ur- 
rent  session  thereof,  the  town  of  Vestal  finds 
that  It  would  be  In  the  best  interest  to  Join 
with  the  town  ul  Uni  m  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewa^je  treatment  plant  In  Vestal 
NY  U>  serve  both  Endwell  sewer  district 
and  sewer  district  No    4.  town  of  Vestal, 

2  That  the  town  of  Union  should  con- 
struct the  Improvement  and  that  the  town 
of  Vestal  enter  into  a  long-term  contr.ut 
for  the  use  thereof  at  a  rate  for  Its  pro- 
portional use  not  In  excess  of  the  rate  paid 
by  the  town  of  Union  for  its  proportional 
use; 

3  That  the  town  board  will  recommend 
the  abatement  of  all  real  estate  ',i\es  upuii 
the  improvement  to  be  assessed  by  the  town 
of  Vestal  and  Vestal  Central  School  District 

4  That  the  town  of  Vestal  reserve  the 
n^h;  after  August  1.  1961.  If  this  project 
for  the  construction  of  a  Joint  facility  Is 
not  consummated  prior  to  that  time,  or  if 
there  Is  a  change  In  circumstances,  to  pro- 
ceed with  r.'ie  design  and  construction  of  its 
ijwn  sewage  tre.itment  plant  on  Its  site  in 
Vest.il  in  accordance  with  the  preliniiiiarv 
plan.',  therefor  alreadv  filed  with  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health  for  sewer  dis- 
trict No    4    tiiwn  of   Vestal,   and  be  it  further 

Rr<t>lied  That  the  town  clerk  be  author- 
ized empowered  and  directed  to  forward 
certirled  copies  of  this  resolution  to  person.s 
and  atjencles  as  directed  by  the  sui>ervii»or. 
ai;d  be  It  further 

K>'  oretf  That  this  resolution  shall  lake 
efTeot   imni'-di.i'elv 


REPORTS   OF   fOMMII  If- K.S 

T!u-  folluvMiii^  !'-poit,s  of  I  oininitlet  s 
weif  .submitted 

By  Mr  FULBRICiHT  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreii;n  Hela'.ons.  with  an  iimend- 
ment 

S  1(J67  .\  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  5fi:i 
84!h  C'oi.g.ess.  so  as  to  provide  .innuities  for 
the  widows  of  certain  Foreign  Service  officers 
wh  )  retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  uf  the 
Feder.il  Employees  Group  Life  Insurance 
.■\ct  of  1954  (Kept    No    129) 

By  Ml  ANDERSON,  frcjm  the  Committee 
i>n  Interior  .md  Insular  Affairs,  wlihou' 
amendmeat 

S  108  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  L.<ng- 
Term  Leasing  Act    i  Rept    No     13Ji. 

H  200    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    entitled 

An   act   relative  to  employment   for  certain 

adult    Indians    on    or    near    Indian    reserva- 

I  ions."   approved   August   3     1956    i  Rept    No 

134):   and 

S.  1294  A  bill  to  supplement  and  amend 
the  net  of  June  30  1948  relating  to  the  Fort 
Hall  Iiiflirii  irrigation  project,  and  to  np- 
Ijrov e  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior l.ssued  under  the  act  of  June  22.  1936 
I  Rept     No    la.Si 

Bv  Mr  CHURCH  from  the  C<immlttee  on 
Inferior  and  Insular  AffMlni.  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  1295  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
fund.is  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  nnd  for  other 
purposes   I  Rept    No    136 1 

By  Mr  CHURCH  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S  1299  .A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
4.  1953  (67  Stat  41 1,  entitled  An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  <jr 
his  authorizetl  representative,  to  convey  cer- 
tain scho-ii  properties  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts or  public  agencies        Rept    No    137 1 


RKPORT       ENTITLED        'CONSTITl- 
TIONAL  AMENDMENTS'     'S    RKKI 
NO    130' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     Mr.  President    from 
Che  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  .sub- 


m.t  a  ifj.M)it  entitled  Constitutional 
Anuiitlmeiit.'-.  puisuant  to  Senate  Ro.s- 
ulution  239.  86th  ConKrt'.ss.  2d  session 
lis  extended  I  a^k  that  the  repoi  t  bo 
printed 

The       PRESIUINO      OFF^ICER         Mi 
Dc)t)D  111   the  rhai!  ■        The  iep<jrt   will   be 
recei\rd  ami  piiiiteil    a.s  l^que.'^tl■d  ^y  thi 
Seii.ito:    Iiom    rennes.see. 


KM't'HI    KNTiri-hL)      IMMI(iRAIU)N 
AND  NAM  RALI/ATION        S    REPI 
NO    131 

Mr  KAHII.ANI)  Mi'  Pie.Mdii.t  from 
th«'  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  .'-ub 
mit  a  repoit  entitled  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  "  imrsuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 237  86th  Congress.  2d  session,  as 
oxtetui'Hl  I  ask  that  th.e  leporl  be 
pnnteii 

'l\.r  i'RKSlDINCi  OFFICER  The  le- 
poit  will  be  received  and  punted,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  fium  Mississippi 
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RFl'ORl  ENTITLED    TRADING  WITH 
THE    FNEMY    ACT       'S     REPT     NO 

1  3_'  ■ 

Mr  EASILAND  Mi  Pnsident  fiom 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  sub- 
mit a  lepoit  entitled  'Tiadim,'  With  the 
Enemy  Act  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 236.  86th  Connress.  2d  se.s.siun.  as 
extended  I  ask  that  the  report  b«> 
lu  mted 

The  PRESIDINC.  OFFICER.  Ihe  re- 
IMiit  will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  fmm  Missi.ssippi 


EXECUTIVE   REPORIS  OF   A 
CGMMITIEE 

As  m  executive  .session 

The  followinjs  favorable  lepoit.s  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr  IHUHMONI)  from  the  Con. mit  tee 
on  Arn;eU  ."-x-r'.  ..es 

Gen  Carter  Bowie  Magruder  Army  of  the 
United  Slates  i  m«Jor  genera!  US  Arniy  i  .  l*) 
be  placed  on  the  retired  lis'  m  the  grade  of 
general. 

Lt  Cien  Kinerson  Charles  list  liner  Army 
of  the  United  States  c  major  general  US 
Array  I.  Lt  Gen  Roijert  Milchrist  C.mnon 
Army  of  the  United  States  i  major  Keneral 
LS  Army).  Lt  Gen  Tluiinas  Leonard  Har- 
rold.  Armv  of  the  United  States  i  major  gen- 
eral US  Army  I  .  Lt  Gen  Gordon  Byrom 
Rogers  Army  of  tiie  United  States  ,  major 
general  U  .S  Army  i  and  Lt  Gen  Joiin  Al- 
bert Dubney.  Army  of  the  United  States  {m«- 
jor  general.  US  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenants 
general. 

Lt  Gen  Guy  Stanley  Meloy  .Ir  Army  of 
the  United  Stales  i  major  general.  U.S 
Army  I .  to  be  assigned  to  a  p»«iitlon  of  im- 
portance and  rcsp<jnslbillty  designated  b> 
the    Presltlent     m    the    rank    of    general:    an<l 

MaJ  Gen  Aiulrcw  Th<>mas  MrNaniara  US 
Army  MaJ  Gen  John  Kniglit  Waters.  US 
Army,  and  MuJ  Oen  Hugh  Hiite  Harrt.s  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  brigadier  general.  US 
.^rmy  I  arid  to  be  ussinned  t.i  pf»ltlons  of 
importance  and  re^pons:blllt  y  deslKnaietl  bv 
fiie  Prestident  in  the  r.inlt  T  lieo'eiiants 
Ueiier.i! 

Ml  CANNON  Mi  President,  from 
the  Coiiinuttee  on  Armed  S*Mvices  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  two 
heviteiiant  i^enerals  in  the  Marine  Corps 


and  one  lieutenant  general  In  the  Air 
F'orce.  and  a.sk  that  these  names  be 
p!  iced  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

no!n:nations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 

t.\<^  Calendar. 
The  nominations  were  placed  on  the 

Executive  Calendar,  as  follows: 

L.t  Gen  1  homas  A  Womham.  US  Marine 
Corps  to  bo  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the 
gr  ide  uf  lieutenant  general; 

M..;  til  11  Al.m  .Shapley.  U.S.  Marine 
C<'.'|)s.  for  cipmmands  and  other  duties  de- 
teinni.ed  by  the  PretiJdeni.  In  the  grade  of 
Ueuteiwtiil  general  wlille  ao  serving,  and 

Lt  Gen  Donald  N  Yates  (major  general, 
Regular  Air  F  irce  i .  U.S  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed    on    the    retired    list    in    the   grade   of 

lleulrl..il:!    gcner;!! 

Mr  CANNON.  In  addition.  I  report 
favorably  412  nominations  in  the  Army 
in  the  tirade  of  major  and  below  and 
2.487  nominations  in  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  lii  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  lieutenant  and  below. 
The.se  names  have  already  apF>eared  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar.  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  bo  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
V;C(^  President's  desk,  for  the  informa- 
t.on  of  anv  .'Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows; 

H.irry  W  Miller,  and  sundry  other  olllcers. 
for  [iroinotiun  In  iLe  RegiUar  Army  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Vincent  J  Clcrnne,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  nppointment  In  the  Regular 
Army: 

James  J  I^ne.  and  sundry  other  persons. 
for  api>< 'intmeiit  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
Uur.ed  States. 

H.  C.  Cia<  Ic.  and  sundry  other  dlstln- 
gui&lied  militiu-y  students,  fur  appolnt- 
mei.l  In  the  HcguLur  Army  of  the  United 
States: 

Edwin  V  V  Sutherland,  for  appointment 
as  professor  of  English.  US.  Military 
Academy. 

Wiiiium  w  Waikin.  for  appointment  as 
pr<  leb^or  of  e  irth.  space,  and  graphic 
siUiKes.  US   Militiuy  Academy, 

Richard  V  Aamodt,  and  sundry  other 
Naval  Reserve  OfTlc^rb.  Training  Corps  candi- 
date?! for  !>erTnnnent  «[)polntment  In  the  line 
of  the  NavT. 

James  C  Belleson.  and  sundry  other 
N.i.  .vi  H<  -,(:•.  e  *  ifTi'  er-^  Training  Corps  candi- 
daies.  for  permanent,  appointment  In  the 
Supply  Corpi  of  the  Navy;  and 

Charles  E  Hajhison.  and  sundry  other 
of?l.  er^  of  the  Marine  Corps,  for  temporary 
prr>motlon  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS   INTRODUCEaD 

Bills  were  IntiDduced,  read  the  first 
time.   and.   by   unanimous  con.sent.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By   Mr    ENGLE    (for   hlnaself   and   Mr. 
KiTHn  1  • 

s  \4a  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2  1U60  (74  Stat.  7S4i ,  In  order  to  au- 
th<irize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  tm- 
tabliith  minimum  standards  of  quality  for 
any  v.vrtety  of  grapes  and  plums  covered  by 
BUi  h  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 


By  Mr.  HAXtT: 

B.  14n.  A  bill  tar  ttae  relief  of  Tralan 
nsiflulesrii; 

S.  14«4.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Wolfgang 
Stresemann;    and 

8.  14«5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip  Ig- 
natius Velra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 

8.  Ii66.  A  blU  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1*49,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  those  offered  Mexican  work- 
ers be  offered  domestic  agricultural  workers, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Porestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Sir.  Keating  when  he 
Introduce  the  above  bill,  which   appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading  i 
By    Mr.    MUSKIE 

S.  1487.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MusKir  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeai-  un- 
under   a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    WILLIAMS    cf    Delaware: 

S.  1468.  A  bill  to  provide  deductions  In 
comjrutlng  gain  from  operations  of  life  In- 
surance companies  for  certain  mutuallza- 
tlon  distributions  made  in  1950  and  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  1469.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Naiional 
School  Lunch  Act  i<j  provide  for  a  mere 
equitable  dlstrlbutl'  n  of  the  fur.ds  available 
under  such  act.  ard  for  other  purp-«es:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Porestry 

S.  1470.  A  bill  to  Include  the  holders  of 
star  route  and  certain  other  coTitracts  for 
the  carrying  of  mall  under  the  provisions  of 
the  ClTll  Service  Retirement  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mrs.   SMITH   of    Maine: 

S.  1471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M:trie  Mc- 
Pberson  E  ghmey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr     KEFAUVER 

S   1472    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  N   rma  C-up- 
laAd;   to  tl"»e  Committee  oia  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    YOUNG    of    Ohio: 

8.  1478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athol  Al- 
fred Layton  and  his  wife.  Leah  Kett  Layton, 
and  their  children.  John  Gordaii  Lu.yto:i  and 
Christopher  Thomas  Layt<?n:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   KEFAUVER: 

S.  1474.  A  bin  to  curb  monopoU.stic  con- 
trol ot  professional  boxing,  to  establish  ^^ith 
tbe  Department  of  Justice  the  Office  of  the 
National  Boxing  Conunissloaer  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Kffat  vcr  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  Mpar&te  heading  l 

By  Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

8.  1475.  A  bill  to  amend  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .^ct  to 
provMe  for  flow  regulations  for  water  pollu- 
tion and  quality  control  and  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee   on   Ptibllc   Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  IjOng  of  Louisiana 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  liONO  of  Liouleiana   (for  him- 
■cif  and  Mr.  Ellehderi  : 

S.  1476.  A  bill  to  restate  terms  of  the 
grant  covering  the  Bockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Game  Preserve  to  permit  It  to 
comply  with  current  Louisiana  law:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C3om- 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when   he   introduced   the   above   bill,  which 
rpp— »•  undn*  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  1477.  A  bill  to  amend  section  144  of 
tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (by  request) : 

S.  1476.  A  bill  to  assist  in  tbe  prorision  of 
housing  for  moderate  and  low  Income  fami- 
lies, to  promote  orderly  urban  development, 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  and  community  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sfaskman  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Mansfieu})  : 

3.  1479.  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption  by 
the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal  juris- 
diction over  cases  arising  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions virlth  the  conpent  of  the  trlt)e  involved: 
to  f>ermlt  gradual  transfer  of  such  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Stetes;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AJTairs. 

By  l.Ir    CANNON: 

S.  1480.  A    bUl    for   the   relief    of    Erkkl    K. 
Kerttula;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   SPARKMAN    (for  himself  and 
Mr    Yarborotch)  : 

S  1481  A  bill  to  extend  and  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  veterans'  direct 
home  loan  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkuan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading,  i 

By  Mr.   CLARK    (for   himself   and  Mr. 
Morse  )  : 

S.  1482.  A  bill  to  authorize  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  schools  for  the  construction  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  CljlBX.  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  app>ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    YARBOROUGH    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Epark-Man)  : 

S  1483  A  bill  to  extend  the  veterans' 
guaranteed  home  loan  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  ronarks  of  Mr.  Yajibobough  when 
lie  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  aprpear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  require  that  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  comparable  to 
those  offered  Mexican  workers  be  of- 
fered to  domestic  farmiivorkers  under 
Public  La-w  78.  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment on  August  30  of  last  year  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  extending  Public 
Law  78.  In  light  of  the  need  to  act  on 
this  measure  before  the  present  6 -month 
extension  expires,  I  again  offer  the  same 
amendment  in  the  form  of  this  bill  in 
order  that  others  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  review  this  proposal. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  which  would  provide 
new  programs  and  rights  for  migrant 
farmworkers.  I  have  studied  these 
measures  carefully,  and  am  a  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  migrant  farmworicer  crew  leaders, 
under  similar  provisions  as  those  which 
now  apply  in  New  York  State. 

The  plight  of  migrant  farm  workers 
is  of  serious  concern  to  a  great  many 
Americans.  While  I  think  there  is  much 
that  can  and  should  be  done,  I  offer  my 
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amendment  as  a  logical  and  construc- 
tive first  step  in  creating  better  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  for  migrant 
farmworkers. 

Under  present  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram for  supplementation  of  the  do- 
mestic agricultural  labor  force  with 
workers  from  Mexico,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  now  has  authority  to  require  em- 
ployers to  offer  domestic  workers  wages 
and  standard  hours  of  work  comparable 
to  those  offered  to  foreign  workers  Un- 
der the  international  agreement  nego- 
tiated with  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  how- 
ever, growers  must  provide,  at  their  own 
cost,  workmen  s  compensation  or  occu- 
pational insurance  coverage  for  the  Mex- 
ican farmworkers,  as  well  as  free  trans- 
portation, free  housing,  written  contracts 
and  work  guarantees. 

These  provisions  have  resulted  not 
only  in  the  failure  to  make  farm  employ- 
ment attractive  to  domestic  workers,  but 
also  in  the  preemption  of  their  employ- 
ment opportunities  by  foreign  workers 
Many  employers  make  only  limited  ef- 
forts to  attract  domestic  workers  to 
available  farm  employment.  They  pre- 
fer to  rely  upon  the  ready  supply  of  for- 
eign workers 

My  bill  would  a.ssist  in  correcting  this 
situation  by  requiring  that,  before  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  can  make  the  certifi- 
cation required  in  making  foreign  woik- 
ers  available  in  an  area,  he  must  find 
that  the  employers  are  offering  domes- 
tic workers,  not  only  wages  and  hours 
of  work,  but  also  other  conditions  of 
employment  comparable  to  those  offered 
the  foreign  workers. 

This  amendment  does  not  require  that 
precisely  the  same  terras  and  conditions 
be  offered  as  are  extended  to  Mexicans 
It  IS  contemplated  that  there  would  b*' 
some  recognition  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  domestic 
workers  and  the  foreign  workers  p'or 
example,  where  employees  have  then- 
own  homes  in  the  area  of  employment. 
It  would  not  be  rpasonable  to  require  the 
employer  to  offer  free  housing  to  domes- 
tic workers  The  same  thing  would  be 
true  of  an  offer  of  free  transportation 
Under  the  amendment,  however,  an  em- 
ployer could  be  required  to  offer  work- 
men s  compensation  or  on-the-job  in- 
surance to  the  domestic  worker  just 
as  he  offers  it  to  the  Mexican  worker. 

The  employer  could  also  be  rt'QUired 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  offer  the 
domestic  worker,  as  he  now  does  the 
Mexican  worker,  a  written  contract  and 
to  guarantee  the  domestic  worker  em- 
ployment durmg  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  time  covered  by  the  contract.  He 
could  likewise  be  required  to  offer  the 
domestic  worker  subsistence  on  days 
when  he  could  not  offer  work. 

To  sum  up.  my  amendment  would  re- 
quire the  employer,  and  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  the  opportunity,  to  at- 
tract and  recruit  domestic  workers  under 
conditions  at  least  comparable,  but  not 
identical  in  all  respects,  with  the  con- 
ditions offered  to  the  foreigners.  It 
could  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  insure 
that  a  true  labor  shortage  was  the  basis 
for  admitting  the  foreign  workers  and 


not    the    unwiHingiu's-s   of    employers    to 
make  reasonable  job  offers  to  .Amt-ricans 

In  light  of  present  h:t;h  unemploymt-nt 
and  in  light  ul  the  iin.^ati.sfactory  liviiig 
and  working  conditiun.s  of  mu'raiu  farm- 
workers m  many  area.s.  I  think  this  i.n 
a  rea.sonable  and  logical  flr.->t  step  New 
York  State  has  done  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
vide adequate  living  cnditions  for  mi- 
urant  farmworker^  My  bill  would  i;ive 
to  the  Secretary  of  Latrnr  the  necessary 
authority  to  match  the  great  strides 
nhich  New  York  and  other  States  have 
made  m  meftmg  tins  problem 

I  ask  unan:mou>  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  p:;nt.'d  at  this  point  m 
llie  Rkcor:- 

The  FKESIDINd  OFFICFK  The  l)il! 
will  b»'  received  and  appropriately  le- 
f erred .  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  RnoRD 

The  bill  'S.  1466'  to  amend  title  V 
ol  the  Atiricultural  Act  of  1949,  .vs 
amended,  to  require  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  comparable  to  those 
offered  Mexican  wnrkers  be  offeied 
domestic  u:;ric'iltural  wmker-.  and  fm 
other  purpo.es.  introduced  by  Mr  Keat- 
iM.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  F'<re'^try.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Rei  ord.  as  follows: 

B''  If  rnai:*-ci  bi/  the  Senacr  and  Housr  of 
Rfpre.ientatiie^  of  the  United  States  Of 
ATie^ica  m  Congre^i  a^tembled  TTiHt  clnu»* 
I  3  1  of  section  50.1  ijf  the  Agricultural  An  .^r 
1«49.  us  amended.  Is  amended  tu  read  as 
fpllows  i^t  reaaonable  effort.^  hAve  been 
in.ide  to  nrrract  domestic  worliers  f'>r  such 
employment  at  term.s  and  condUlona  of  em- 
ployment reason.tbly  coniparnble  to  thr>»r 
'^'Tfcl  *n  ;  'reign  wnrleeni  " 


.\MKNDMENT  OF  SECTION  314  OF 
PUBLIC  HFALTH  SERVICE  ACT  OF 
1944 

Mr  MUSKIF  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropi  .ate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  simplify  Federal  grants-m- 
aid to  States  for  public  health  .services 
and  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  al- 
location of  certain  categorical  public 
health  service  funds  in  the  States  Sim- 
ilar legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coiiM-nt  that  the  bill  remain 
at  the  desk  throut;h  Thursday,  April  6, 
1961.  to  enable  additional  Senators  to 
give  consideration  to  joining  as  cospon- 

.mM'S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
ou'  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  the 
propo.sed  legislation  wa.-^  drafted  a.s  the 
result  of  the  .-^cond  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Advi.sory  Comini.s.sii)n  on 
Intergovernmental  Pielations.  of  wtiati 
I  am  a  member  Two  weeks  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  bill— .S  1344— proposed  by  the 
Commission  to  remove  inequities  in  the 
Federal  cri'dit  for  inheritance  and  es- 
tate taxes  paid  to  State's  This  projxxsal 
was  recommended  m  the  first  rep<.>rt  of 
the  Advisory  Commission. 

The  propo.sed  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today  would  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  of  1944  to  permit 
States,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor 


m  each  ca.se  to  transfer  up  to  one-third 
of  the  Federal  funds  granted  m  any  one 
of  five  health  categoiies  to  one  or  moie 
of  the  other  four  such  categories  The 
following  five  categorical  grants  aie  in- 
voked geneial  healtii  a.s.sistance  cancer 
control,  heart  disea.se  control,  tuberculo- 
si.«  control,  and  venereal  di.seas«>  control 
The  bill  would  not  affect  the  remaining 
cate^'oi  ifs  of  mental  health  maternal 
and  child  health,  anrl  ciipiiled  childien's 
services 

In  addition  the  bill  umild  establi.>h  a 
uniform  allotment  and  matching  for- 
mula for  P'edeial  grants  to  States  m  the 
.^p<>cin!  categories  listed  above  A  n lim- 
ber of  different  formulas  now  applv  to 
these  five  categories 

Under  the  bill.  fund.>  would  be  allo- 
cated to  the  S'.ites  on  tlie  ^)asis  of  popu- 
lation, with  m.Uchiru;  ref|uii  ements 
established  according  to  per  capi'a  in- 
come in  the  individual  States  Match- 
ing requirements  would  range  from  one- 
third  Sta'e  funds  to  two-thirds  Fi'deral 
ftmds  for  the  lowest  income  States,  to 
two-thirds  State  funds  to  one-third  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  hu'hest  income  States 
This  formula  follows  the  ceneral  prin- 
ciple established  under  the  Hill-nuiton 
program 

This  propo^ed  le-islation  Mi  Piesi- 
dent.  is  designed  to  imprijve  the  flexi- 
bility of  fe<ierally  supported  public 
health  service  programs  admmisNred 
by  the  States  without  lemovmg  the 
present  overall  direction  of  tlieve  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  priorities 
set  by  Congress  Iiutially  seveial  of 
these  cateirories  were  established  to  al- 
low the  Federal  Government  to  stimulate 
State  activitv  Today  the  major  cost 
IS  b<^)ine  by  the  Sla'es  with  the  Federal 
Cfovernmeiit  playing  an  important  sup- 
portin,:   role 

By  allowing  the  .States  to  tiansfi-r  up 
to  one-third  of  the  funds  m  the  five 
categories  listed,  we  would  provide  ^'jf- 
flcient  flexibility  for  .^tate  administra- 
tors in  meeting  peculiar  and  changing 
local  needs,  without  endanreimg  liie  in- 
tewrity  of  the  overall  program  It  should 
b«'  nol«Hl  that  t.he  proixised  allowanci' 
for  traiL-^fers  would  not  be  applied  to 
the  categories  of  mental  health,  mater- 
nal aiui  child  health  and  crippled  chil- 
dren services,  since  functional  lines  of 
resjMinsibility  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
i-rnment  and  the  States  do  not  coincide 
in  the.sc  categories 

Tins  legislation  Mr  PieMdent  r-.-p- 
resent^s  the  considered  opinion  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Advisory  Comnu-ssion  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations.  State  and 
territorial  health  and  budget  officers 
and  other  expeits  in  this  field  It  offeis 
a  .servsible  impiovement  m  an  important 
facet  of  intergovernmental  relations 
I  hope  a  number  of  Senators  will  join 
me   m    spon.soriiu;    this   legislation 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Record 
at   the  conclusion  of  my   remarks 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  tje  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  14671  to  amend  section 
314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of 
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1944.  introduced  by  Mr.  MusKlE.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcuRD.  iis  follows; 

lie  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreientatu  c^  of  the  United  States  of 
jimenca  I'l  Con(;res\  a^^evihled.  That  section 
314  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944 
Is  amended  (  1  i  by  striking  out  of  subsection 
(d)  thereof  tlie  following  -(2)  the  extent  of 
the  Vfncrf;il-dli»ease  problem,  the  ext«nt  of 
the  tuberculo.sl.s  problem,  and  the  extent  of 
the  mental  health  problem  and  other  spe- 
ci,il  health  problems  respectively,  and  (3)" 
and  UL-ierting  In  lieu  thereof  'nnd  (2)"; 
and  (2)  by  iuldmg  iH  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

■■(m)  T<i  cTiable  the  Surge<m  General  to 
Bsslst,  tlirough  Krauts,  States,  counties, 
health  dl.strct.s,  ;.nd  other  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  Statf',  and  public  and  non- 
profit agencies,  ins'itutions  and  other  organ- 
i/..itU)ns.  in  estabU.shmg  and  maintaining 
organized  cornniunity  programs  of  cancer 
control.  Including  grants  for  demonstrations 
and  the  training  of  pcr-sonnel.  there  Is  here- 
by auth  rlzod  to  be  appropriated  for  each 
f^-ical  yc.o-  FVich  .'imi-s  ns  may  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes  Tlie  Surgeon  General 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations,  from 
time  to  time  n\.\ke  allotments  from  sums 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  to  the 
several  States  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the  popu- 
lation, and  i2i  the  financial  need  of  the  re- 
f.pecti\e  States  Uj^on  making  such  allot- 
ments the  .Surgeon  deneral  shall  notify  the 
Sfcretary  of  ihe  Treasury  of  the  amount* 
thereof 

•'in  I  Not  more  than  one -third  of  the 
amounts  ullotted  to  uny  State  pursuant  to 
subsections  (ai,  ibi  (c).  (e).  and  (m)  of 
this  section  nmy,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
concerned,  subject  to  matching  from  funds 
of  the  State  and  its  politic. il  subdivisions 
pursuant  t.o  subsection  (h)  of  this  section, 
be   tr.insferrpd  among  such   programs  " 

Sec  2  Subsection  (hi  of  section  314  la 
amended  by  striking  (jut  'and  (e)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(et.  and  (m)  (in- 
cluding amounts  transferred  to  such  pur- 
poses ptirsuunt  to  fcucii  subsection  (n)),", 
u;k1  by  striking  out  "an  amount  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations"  and  Insert- 
ing In  llc\i  thereof  the  following:  "an  amount 
determined  by  the  Surgeon  General,  on  the 
basis  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  re- 
8}>ecti\e  States,  ol  not  less  In  the  case  of  the 
State  having  the  least  financial  ability,  than 
one-tlUrd  of  tiie  total  amount  spent  from 
such  allfitmcnts  and  funds  of  such  State  and 
Its  political  subdivisions,  and  not  more,  in 
the  c;i»e  of  the  SUte  having  the  greatest 
financial  ability,  than  two-thlrda  of  the  total 
am.ovjnt  Fprtit  from  such  allotments  and 
funds  of  such  State  and  Its  |X)lltlcal  sub- 
di\  isl'  >ns   . 


RESTRICTION  OF  MONOPOLISTIC 
CONTROL  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
BOXING 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  I  in- 
troducefor  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee  a  bill  to  curb  monopolistic 
control  of  professional  boxing,  to  estab- 
lish within  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  Office  of  the  National  Boxing  Com- 
missioner, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  table  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Tuesday,  April  4,  1961,  and  I 
mvite  other  Senators  to  join  with  me 
in  the  sponsorship  of  this  most  needed 
piece  of  legislation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  bill  (S.  1474)  to  curb  monopolis- 
tic control  of  professional  boxing,  to  es- 
tablish within  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  Office  of  the  National  Boxing  Com- 
missioner, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kefauver,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  statement  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  outlining  the  need  for 
its  adoption,  and  conlaminL'  the  text 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  by   Senator   KilFauver 

The  Washington  Post  of  March  15,  1961. 
carried  a  UPI  dispatch  slating  that  the 
heavyweight  boxing  champion.  Floyd  Pat- 
terson, may  defend  his  title  against  the  No 
1  contender.  Sonny  Listen,  In  September  of 
this  year.  If  this  match  is  held,  and  Listen 
wins,  ^'e  face  the  ugly  pmspcct  ol  having  the 
heavyweight  charrp'on.'ihip  revert  to  mob 
control. 

There  was  compelling  evidence  presented 
at  the  December  1960  boxing  hearings  of 
the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
that  Listen  wa.s  controlled  by  three  powerful 
racketeers — Frank  "BUnky"  Palermo,  John 
Vltale,  and  Frank  Carbo  cpcrating  through 
a  "front"  manager.  Joseph  "Pep"  Barone. 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  evidence 
since  the  December  hearings  th'it  Liston 
has  cleaned  house 

I  attach  to  this  statement  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
15,  1961,  and  a  column  appearing  in  the  New- 
York  Journal  on   March   16.   1961, 

This  unwholesome  situation  makes  clear 
the  present  state  of  professional  boxing  and 
the  urgent  need  for  the  legislation  which  I 
win  Introduce  today. 

Underworld  domination  of  professional 
boxing  was  the  subject  of  extensive  hearirgs 
before  the  Antitrust  nnd  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee in  June  and  December  of  1960.  These 
hearings  produced  overwhelming  evidence  of 
the  decay  and  degeneration  of  a  major  sport. 
At  the  root  of  this  evil  condition  was  a  mas- 
sive conspiracy  between  racketeers  and  other 
undesirables  to  suppress  competition  and 
maintain  monopoly  control  over  major  box- 
ing contests  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  December  hearings  I 
announced  my  firm  intention  to  introduce 
corrective  legislation.  Accordingly.  I  am 
now  Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the  Office 
of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner  withm 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  primary  ptu-pose  of  the  present  bill  is 
to  aid  the  States  in  their  efforts  to  drive  tlie 
racketeers  out  of  boxing  and,  thus,  to  end 
their  monopolistic  control  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  sports. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  through  a  na- 
tionwide licensing  system  can  we  accompU.'ih 
this  end. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  such  a  licensing 
system  depends  upon  adequate  criminal 
sanctions  and  Investigative  facilities.  With 
these  factors  In  mind,  I  have  Included, 
within  the  bill,  criminal  penalties  for  vlola- 
tton,  at  the  act  and  provisions  to  utilize  tlie 
services  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tloo. 


The  Interstate  nature  of  major  boxing 
contests  is  well  established  In  law.  In 
United  State;  v.  International  Boxing  Club 
of  Ncic  York  (348  U.S.  236),  decided  January 
31,  1955,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
promotion  of  championship  boxing  contests 
on  a  multistate  basis  and  the  sale  of  rights 
to  televise,  broadcast,  and  film  such  matches 
for  interstate  transmission  constituted  trade 
and  commerce  among  the  States  within  the 
meaii:ng  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

On  August  25,  1959.  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  of  California,  btated  that  "profes- 
sional boxing  smells  to  high  heaven"  and 
recommended  a  congressional  "cleanup." 
This  statement  by  Governor  Brown  con- 
firmed my  own  observations,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  directed  the  subcommittee  f) 
conduct  roi  inveFtig.ition  of  the  monopolv 
aspects  of  the  boxing  business. 

The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  re- 
duced to  cold  fact..s  material  which  had  pre- 
viously been  in  the  realm  of  stisplcion  and 
rumor.  Tlie  subcommittee  members  were 
shorkcd  and  dismayed  to  learn  that  oflQciais 
of  the  giant  Ir.tcrnational  Boxing  Club, 
leading  promoters  for  a  decade  and  more, 
were  allies  of  Frank  Carbo.  the  underworld 
czar  of  the  sport.  The  IBC  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  Carbo  is  on  trial  in  a  Federal 
court  for  extortion.  The  outcome  of  that 
trial,  and  the  demise  of  the  IBC.  will  be  of 
little  consequence,  however,  unless  we 
stamp  out  the  Carbos  of  tomorrow  before 
they  attain  jxisitlons  of  such  awesome  influ- 
ence  and    affluence. 

I  will  now  explain  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  reasons 
lor  their  Inclusion. 

Section  4  establishes,  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  an  office  to  be  known  as  the 
03ice  of  the  National  Boxing  Commissioner, 
to  be  headed  by  a  Commissioner  with  rank 
and  compensation  equal  to  that  of  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  My  advocacy  of 
a  one-man  commission  was  greatly  in- 
iiuenced  by  the  success  of  Judge  Keuesaw 
Landis  as  commissioner  of  professional  base- 
ball. And,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
situation  in  boxing  today  is  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  the  period  after  baseball's  Black 
Sox  scandals  when  Judge  Landis  assumed 
office  Since  the  Office  of  Commissioner  will 
t>e  vitally  concerned  with  the  criminal  and 
antitrust  aspects  of  professional  boxing,  it 
is  logically  situated  within  the  Justice 
Department. 

Section  6  provides  the  Commissioner's  Of- 
fice with  Jurisdiction  over  all  licenses  issued 
pursuant  to  the  act.  Professional  boxers. 
managers,  promoters,  and  matchmakers  en- 
gaging in  interstate  bouts  are  required  to 
obtain  a  license.  I  believe  It  prudent  for 
the  Commissioner's  Office  to  restrict  Its  li- 
censing provisions  to  those  persons  who  per- 
form the  most  important  functions  in  the 
boxing  business.  Burdening  the  Commis- 
sioner with  an  avalanche  of  licenses  to  proc- 
ess and  supervise  would  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

The  powers  of  the  Commissioner  are  de- 
fined in  section  5.  Under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  is  given  broad  authority  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  the  act.  I  wish 
to  call  particular  attention  to  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  section  5.  Subsection  (d) 
authorizes  the  Commissioner,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General,  to  utilize  the 
services  of  such  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  the  Commissioner  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable  him  to 
effectively  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  Of  course,  this  subsection  will  enable 
the  Conrunlssloner  to  utilize  the  much  needed 
services  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. The  subcommittee's  Inquiry  estab- 
lished that  most  State  and  local  commis- 
sions'    Investigative     staffs     were     woefully 
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iQAdequate  oc  nonexistent.  Wltue's  the  tcs'i- 
mony  b«Iore  tiie  subcommittee  of  Mr  Harry 
FaiJc.  a,  dlstlofulshed  member  of  the  Calt- 
forala  cammlMlon: 

'W«  Lnveatig»t«  the  applicants  (fur  11- 
c«n«a>>  at  aoaaa  conakterabU  laugtli 

"I  tlkiAk.  at  1— it  to  the  extent  of  niakiiik; 
a  tboroucla  Inveatlcatlon.  that  very  few  ut 
the  State*  do  that. 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  Callforni.i  we  are 
somewhat  efTecUve  In  keeping  oiit  the 
hoodlums  and  doing  good  for  boxinij  I  b«- 
Ueve  several  of  the  national  magaztius  and 
national  new«peper«  eren  have  compli- 
mented Caliroriila  on  dolnf  an  excellent  ji.)b 
in  that  regard. 

"HoweTer.  I  want  to  confess  to  the  ccim- 
mittee  that,  assuming  that  California  hiis 
the  proper  attitude  and  assuming  California 
Is  doing  a  good  Job.  we  cannot  cope  with  the 
problem  We  admit  that  we  are  not  effec- 
tive in  controlling  boxing  or  eliminating  the 
hoodlums." 

Under  siitasectlon  (e)  of  section  5  t!ie  Com- 
missioner IB  authorized  to  obtain  fr^m  any 
department,  agency  or  ln<lependent  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  any  Informa- 
tion he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  du- 
ties under  the  act.  This  provision  should 
facilitate  free  exchange  of  Informatloxi  be- 
tween the  Commissioner's  Omce  and  snch 
agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Section  5ir>  allows  the  Commissioner  with 
the  ftpprovMl  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  es- 
tablish regional  offloea.  It  uuky  prove  u>  be 
highly  Impractical  to  condvict  the  nation- 
wide bu.slness  of  the  Comtnlasloner's  Office 
through  one  otBce  situated  in  Waahmgtoi! 
DC 

Despite  manv  suggestions  to  the  rontrary 
I  have  decided  to  limit  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mlBslOTier's  Ofllce  Under  seetloa  15.  the  act 
will  terminate  K  years  from  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  It  ts  my  ferrent  hope  that  <tt 
the  conclusion  of  that  period  Njxlng  will  be 
rid  of  Its  preeent  underworld  control  and 
that  further  Federal  sapervlston  will  be  un- 
necessary 

I  wish  to  emphaslBe  that  this  MH  in  no 
way  {jreempts  either  e»e  State's  authority  or 
respanslblllty  to  regulate  professional  box- 
ing By  tew.  the  OWce  of  OoHunlssloner  has 
no  Jurtsdlctton  over  boots  of  a  purely  In- 
trastate nature  By  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Commis.sloner's  Office  is  primarily  a 
licensing  authority  azKl  Is  largely  excluded 
from  the  administration,  supem.lon  and 
corKluct  of  boxing  matches,  whether  they  be 
Interstate  or  IntrastAte  In  nature. 

Section  14  rertds,  "Nothlnf  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibltinn 
any  board,  cr>mmlsslon.  or  other  ngency 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  the  law  of  any 
State,  Conunonwealth,  or  possession  i>f  the 
United  States,  from  exercising  any  of  lu 
powers,  duties,  or  functions  with  reap>ect  to 
the  regulation  or  supervision  of  professional 
bvixlng  or  professional  tKJXlng  contests  ■ 
This  section  makes  It  patently  clear  th.i' 
the  bill  merely  requires  that  certain  par- 
ticipants In  interstate  bouts — boxers,  man- 
agers, promoters,  and  matchmakers— must 
be  lloenaad  toy  the  OIBce  of  the  Nattiaial 
Boxing  Cocnmlsstoner:  other  agencies  are  ntn 
precluded  from  supenrlaton  of  such  contests 
as  may  occur  In  their  ]urladlction.<i. 

Section  S  dcflnes  tlM  terau  '  prufeestonai 
boxer.  '  "manager,"  "proBOtar."  sad  match- 
maker '  as  used  In  the  act.  May  I  direct 
your  attentlosa  to  subsactlon  (5i  which  In- 
cludes within  the  dsAaltten  of  promoter  ' 
any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
making  or  transmitting  of  a  closed  cucuit 
telecast  oi  an  interstate  bo»lng  match  Tes- 
timony before  the  suhcoaunlttee  disclosed 
that  a  new  type  of  boxing  promoter — the 
closed  circuit  TV  magnate— has  iiri.sen  Ir. 
recent  years  The  purses  of  Floyd  P.itter- 
son  and  Ingemar  Johansson  in  their  heavy- 
weight championship  bouts  were  mainly  de- 


rived from  the  closed -circuit  TV  rt-vcLiu-- 
("irporatlons  engage<!  In  (  losed  ctr<  iiite  TV 
wleltl  imniemie  p<rwer  over  the  coeduct  <>1 
major  boxing  c^.)ut«.^l«,  yet.  th»-T  .ixe  neither 
llren.-<e<l  nor  rtk;u;*tad  by  the  Kederal  (Ju.- 
iTiuiieiit  as  are  the  regui.vr  TV  netwofk.>i 
lliL"  excIusUm  jf  these  runip.irilei,  fr.  ni  the 
t'lrt.-i'llctlon  oT  the  C'7mrnlB.--1r''ii^r's  <vri'-e 
\c-o'n'i  h.tmper  and  wenken  the  rev'iliiti'*" 
.i:>d   control    i->f    uitemtite    bou's 

Stit:on  6ibt  provld*'*  st.mdnr  l-s  f  >t  tti*- 
Lssuance  »nd  r'  iiewal  of  lUen.^es  Bv  virti*e 
of  this  scclKn.  Uie  CommLsslotier  u  K'vtii 
latitude  In  determining  wnether  an  appli- 
cant U  a  pr  jp»  r  licensee  Under  the  bill  I 
.im  ir.trodurlng.  the  Commissioner's  reftisal 
to  ij.'iif  or  reiK  w  license";  Is,  nf  r'nirse  «iib- 
Jert    To    a    he;\rir.j;    nnd    Jidlci.il    review 

.'^O'    |,,n   H   ■««■(-   forth    the   conditions    iii  der 
which    a    ; ire. use    ni.  v    be    f.  isficnded    <'r    re 
vokeil       Her"   attain,  provisions   are   made  for 
a   he '.ring   ai;d   juUiciiil   review    «.s   jirescilbed 
In  section  1,"! 

S*>ctions  7  9.  and  10  of  the  bill  ran  b»- 
pr  oierly  classified  as  the  full  disclosure 
sections  I  am  most  anxious  to  eliminate 
the  undercover  payments  and  rtjvert  ar- 
r.tr^ements  wl  '.ch  now  pln<\Je  professl  11.1! 
tKixir..;  Tlie  f.uL><  juim.ltei-  lu-.v.'d  tcall- 
tnor.v  thii'  thf  Inr^rtiallou.tl  B.'Xlng  Club 
chan-  eied  over  u  quarter  ut  a  tnlUion  dol- 
lars to  the  wlff  uf  gani?bter  Trunk  Carbo. 
a  ;..,j'wOri.>us  b<  »jitri»uker  n.mied  M.iX  Court- 
ucy.  and  a  f.-eew  heeling  uiUloen.sed  pro- 
moter. Jack  K'arns  No  ^^;ite  .-r  loc.il  coni- 
mijvsiiin  Itm-w  of  tiiese  trivns.ictJuus.  The 
hills  di-rlo.s\!r''  provl.sior.s  are  de«!nned  lo 
enable  an  alert  Conunlssloner  to  detect  the 
"serret  deal  and  the  under-Uie-lalile  p>y- 
off  i>ecti<jn  7  stat4>8  that  any  co:r.  ract 
whu  a  iti  ci.tefd  into  bv  a  licensee  of  the 
Cjminis*loner  8  OflRce  aint  which  nlalos  di- 
rectly (C  mdirtxlly  to  an>  profef si..na;  bux- 
ing  contesu  t  hali  be  lu  wilting  und  filed 
with  tliC  0«Tlce  of  the  Commissioner  B> 
lt\e  pr ovisioiis  of  sccUon  0  boxers.  nian.v(;i'r3. 
prnnvi""r-  ■.-.  I  ma'^-hmakers  must  RUbmit 
det.<iil*d  fliiaiK  i.:l  rcp«jrU  concerning  boxing 
contests  in  w.'iich  they  h.ue  p^irtlclpated. 
aiid  section  lOiai  reqaircs  e.'.ch  lU'en»ce  to 
Ic.'.-p  a~c'irate  and  comprchen.sive  record* 
0/  ail  Lin«incuil  Ira-'iSiirtu.i.s  reialln<?  lo  l:  ■ 
terstate  niatches  Subsect.Dii  ibi  of  sectioa 
10  makes  th'-se  recorils  .kvai..ihle  to  the 
Commissi  r.eri  Ofr.ce  for  fx.iniiaaliou  and 
inspection 

Section  IJ  provides  crlnilna!  penalties  for 
wil.ful  failure  to  coa.ply  with  the  di.-c',osure 
provmious  and  false  slatemcnta  in  any  ap- 
pilcatlon  or  report  filed  with  the  Coramls- 
sioJier  «  Office  In  euch  fiu-e  nialef -xctors  face 
jt,  m.iximoju  peua;ty  of  5  years  imprts'^ir.  • 
ment  aud  a  heavy  fi.'ie 

A.s  I  previously  slated,  there  w.as  a  'esti- 
mony  before  'Me  subcommittee  that  Frank 
C  irbo  Jiihn  V'ltaJe  and  Fnaik  Palermo  a 
trio  of  ui.der-over  txjxlng  racketeers,  wer' 
arranging  important  matches  f  r  the  No  1 
heavyweight  rrmtend^r.  Sonny  I.l.ston  and 
sharing  in  his  purses  Under  subsection 
I  a*  of  section  13.  ail  three  of  these  under- 
w  -rid  figures  -oiild  be  prosecu'cd  f or  acting 
a..^  nuinagers-l:i-fact  wUho'i'  first  pr'n-urlnK 
a  license  under  the  act  Violation  of  thi.s 
subsection,  which  Is  pr!m.<\rlly  directed 
against  the  behind-the-scenes  manlpulntfir 
In  professional  b'.xlr.g  m.iy  result  In  5  years 
imprisonment 

Our  Investlj-.itlon  has  established  that  the 
undercover  cl'-ments  In  prnfesslon.*!  b<'xlng 
constitute  a  vent-ible  Wh  .  s  Who  in  <";ang- 
land"'  Russell  B  ifallnn  Mickey  Cohen 
Jimmy  Doyle  and  Tnny  I>u<-k^  to  name  a 
few  In  fart  most  of  the  mi-ke*eers  turned 
up  In  the  boxing  investlg  itHin  had  appeared 
before  the  old  Senate  Crime  Committee  or 
more  recently  before  the  Rackets  Commit- 
tee, headed  hy  Senator  MtCi.rLi.Ait  It  la 
clear  that  the  criminal  provisions  of  this 
bill  provide  the  .attorney  General  with  an 
arsenal  of  weapons  In  the  drive  against  or- 
ganized racketeering 


Cli-iinij  K  out  the  ho.  "d!  urns  must  be  the 
r.rst  (irder  >»f  biisine.Hs  f  >r  boxings  C'ommls- 
s4or>er  Hi»w«-ver  we  siiould  not  neglect  the 
oUier  prubleina  which  »<)rely  beset  profes- 
sional boxiiiK  Therefore,  under  section  11 
of  the  iici  I  h.iv  e  pro\  ided  for  a  flve-mnn 
Boxing  AiUisory  ik^uvrd  Hy  subaecUon  lei. 
:lu-  BoHTd  1-.  chiu-gxl  wlti.  the  responsibility 
>.'  i:)«kt.)g  ref  iJinmendat.ons  to  the  Conimts- 
-.loner  f  ir  the  im(Wi)vemei. t  of  b  >xlnt{  and 
Lhe  welfATi'  o.  Its  participant*  Tile  iio.tra 
ml^rlx  wen  rr.uklder  such  ma'lrrs  as  the  iid - 
visiliI'My  .  .!it«-rstHle  '  oinpa^  to  |>eiwt.o.i 
.ua<t  insur.tiice  plan^  lor  boxers  (he  a<iop(  .0  1 
(>{  unllorm  rules  and  legulailoiu  by  the 
^^tall  .s  ati>l  the  devei<>t>iiig  of  young  boxing 
t;t!ent  tloird  mem>er»  ..  Ul  ser^e  wili.oul 
ci)in[v-u».itioa 

I  .i  .  n  •'  .upji  r'  tlie  nuTiV  pr  >ptrfv»ii,  1,1 
.tt>''liMh  prof'-MtioiiAi  tHixii.|{  We  do  not  curr 
Vie  mUier  by  killing  the  patient  However 
tJic  pi.iln  (itct  is  tlitkl  Ixixing  cannol  survl.c 
a<  14  tiiMji'T  itpKi  t  unleao  Some  dr. u*  tit  step. 
,!.'<    l<4ki..:i 

I  .iiu  tX'i  ^.king  Uoveriiiuent  '"  intrvide  in 
.4  m>..rt  whlcli  has  never  been  re^ulatrd  or 
c<jiitrollcd  According  to  the  Iling  Record 
boctk.  there  are  51  State  and  local  i  mnil.i- 
sitjns  in  existence  throughout  the  (.ountr;, 
I  am  asking  that  Rlmultane<iu8  Jurl»dlctl<»ii 
over  a  reHtrUted  area  of  boxing  regul.ition 
ti.e  lii  eii-slng  of  boxers  m mjigers  promoters 
and  mutd'.m.ikers  engaged  In  In'ersta'e 
txiut-"^  — be  given  to  a  national  autliorlty  a.s 
well  as  lo  SUkte  and  ItK-al  governments  i 
am  doing  so  at  the  request  of  manv  State 
autliorllles  w  10  recognize  that  mavr  box- 
ing c^nte.ls.  be<-ause  of  their  Interstste 
character  .ire  presently  l>evond  the  piiwer  oT 
aiiV    State    to    regulate    fully   atid    effertlvHy 

On  Febru.iry  21  f  this  yeiir  at  the  cop- 
elusion  of  the  see  rid  series  of  t><ixh;><  he.ir 
Ings.  Oovernor  Br- wn  r»ntefi  tn  a  letter  to 
me  "We  In  the  State  find  ourselves  helplem 
to  control  hfxtng  to  the  fullest  extent  neces- 
s.ary  Our  State  athletic  ctimmisslon  h«« 
dotie  a  siib.st.intlal  Job  on  reiriilnting  boxinc 
wlthm  the  iKitdert  of  Csllf'^riMa  but  the 
pri  blems  '  f  the  business  nre  Interstate  In 
nature 

■  r>ie  f  irt  Is  that  no  mHtter  h ow  stringent 
ire   "he   r-.len     our   .''t.ste   crmimlsalon    ad<->pts 

!t  cannot  ellnilmte  the  hoodlunt  ltifl\»ences 
In im  the  b<»Tlng  business  wlliviiit  Kederul 
assistance 

'We  do  not  iu«k  for  Fe<leral  control  of  bi.i- 
Inp    but  we  do  ask  for  Federal  help 

"I  re<TrmmeT»d  most  earnestly   the  creation 

f    I   Fe<iernl   B<>x»nT  Commlselon   with   [>ower 

to  ;:ren<(e  all   y>sr?lr1p,»nt«   In  Interstate  bo«- 

truT    tnstrhe^       I    am    pleased    that    my    ^  lew* 

Ir.   'his   naatter  rolTKlde   with   your  own 

"Only  thmugh  mich  a  nationwide  licensing 
pr oredtire  ran  we  s^irressfuUy  hope  to  covm- 
terart  the  rrlmlnal  forces  which  have  to  a 
startling  d»-gTee  exerted  power  In  the  boxing 
business  *" 

Ce.vern'>r  Brown  also  .stated 

■  I  believe  that  I  speak  f^r  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  California  In  expre.ssing  tlie  h  )pe  tha' 
Congress  will  pess  rtich  needed  legislation  a( 

thu  S«M>luI> 

I  have  been  mo«t  Impressed  by  Governor 
Ilr.wiis  s'atement  Calif  rnla  has  been  in 
Uhe  f.irefronl  ut  the  Stales  tlgbiing  or^autzed 
crime  In  boxing.  If  the  California  author- 
ities, w'.'.h  all  tl.elr  vast  resources,  cannot 
copr  with  the  hrw->dlum  problem  without  Fed- 
em!  a-s-sistiince.  how  are  the  snisller  jjtatcfi 
faring'' 

Evidence  at  the  hearing  Indicated  that 
only  are  tlie  individunl  States  heipletw 
lu  comtjMtinvc  lulersUate  rackeleer.s  but  ef- 
foi  u  lo  liave  Uie  States  band  together  J»»r 
tlicif  ionin>4in  protection  have  been  futile 
and  unrewarding  Commlsrlonrr  .Mfrrxl 
Klein,  nf  FennsylvTinln.  representing  that 
Stxte  aiHl  an  organl2iatlon  known  as  the 
National  Boxing  AsAciclation.  spoke  of  the 
tierce  Competition  between  the  States  for 
revenue-producing  bout.s  and  Harry  Falk. 
a  member  of  the  California  romml.ssion  and 
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former  vice  president  of  the  NBA,  said  that 
there  were  no  prospects  for  Interstate  com- 

p.icts  111  the  near  future. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  am  keenly 
aw.ire  of  the  contributions  made  by  boxing 
to  the  sports  tradition  of  our  Nation.  This 
awareiicsti,  h.is  strengtluned  my  resolve  that 
txixm^;  must  not  piiss  from  the  national 
scene 

If  we  are  to  .-ucceed  In  reviving  this 
sport  we  must  see  to  I  that  our  youthful 
athletes  arc  not  vlctln  Izod  and  corrupted 
by  uns<  rui)ulous  manaj;ers  and  promoters; 
not  ten.pted  by  bribe  (  flers;  not  obligated 
to  engage  m  sham  or  collusive  matches; 
not  required  to  pay  homage  to  the  under- 
world, n.'t  judged  by  th -Ir  criminal  connec- 
tions rather  than  there  abilities;  and  do 
not  end  their  careers  in  i)overty,  broken  In 
mind  and  spirit 

In  no  (jther  tport  fxl  ly  would  such  con- 
ditions be  tolerated  We  should  no  longer 
tolerate  ihem  In  boxing  I  therefore  ask 
f<ir  support  of  this  bill 

|Fr<  m    the   Washlngt-m    I'ost,   Mar     15,    1961) 

MIA.M1  BtAcH.  Fla  .  March  14 — Heavyweight 
Champion  Floyd  F^alterxni,  about  $800,000 
richer  after  M>iiiday  hlf;ht'8  knockout  over 
Ingeinar  Johaiis-son.  male  a  declaration  of 
independence  today  and  confirmed  that  he 
will  light  again  this  yeai  for  Feature  Sports, 
Inc 

T  will  pick  the  t}ppoi.eiU  for  my  title  de- 
fense.'    Said    the    champion    with    the    small 
white   br-w-patch   over  ills  swollen  left  eye. 
I  expet  t    t.i  dflend   bet  veen   June  and  Sep- 
tember " 

He  said  he  would  prefer  to  defend  In  New 
York  City,  his  home  b.dliwlck.  That  Is  a 
^tock  Patterson  statemeit. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional learned  authoritatively  that  Patterson 
will  mak."  his  next  defense  at  Philadelphia 
against  top  contender  tonny  Llston  In  Sep- 
tember 

He  said  Ll.ston  nf  Phllndrlphln  must  clean 
house  b«'fore  he  can  expect  to  get  a  title  shot, 
must  sever  his  connections  with  the  ques- 
tionable men  assxK'iated  In  his  ownership. 

I    know   who   those  nen  are,"  he  contin- 
ued,  "and   they'll   have     0  take  a  back  seat." 

But  when  a.sked  to  n:  me  them,  he  chuck- 
led and  replie<l.  'I'm  not  lookln'  to  get 
bumpeil  off   ' 

.Sonny    Liston's    Case 

Miami  Beach  Fla  .  March  16 — 1  asked 
floony  I.lston  what  he  thought  of  Floyd 
Patlersi  m 

"I  think  he  is  a  prcnt  champion,"  he  re- 
plied as  If  he  had  reh«  afsed  this  falsehood 
with  an  actor's  care 

He  noticed  my  astonl.'hment.  The  laugh- 
ter  nnide   his   Immense   Ixjidy  tremble. 

'"Vou  don't  mean  that?  "  I  said. 

"No."  he  said  "He  s  afraid  of  me.  I 
view  It  this  way  He's  Just  using  any  excuse 
so  that  he  don't  have  to  fight  me.  He's 
worrying  about  who  n  anages  me.  I  ain't 
Worried   about    who's   m  inaglng  him." 

The  mob  is  sui)posed  to  own  Llston  who 
h.is  done  Jail-tlme  ftir  crimes  of  violence. 
He  Is  con-idrred  the  best  heavyweight  In 
the  effete  division  But  Patterson  will  not 
fight  him  the  champion  has  stated,  unless 
he  Is  handled  by  people  whose  respectability 
Is   guaranteed 

'Is  Blmky  Palermo  your  undercover  man- 
ager^"   I    a.-ked 

"I  have  a  contract  with  Pep  Barone,"  he 
Kiiid  'That's  who  I  signed  with  and  that's 
who  I  pet  my  orders  f'om.  I  mean  who  I 
get   the  fights  off" 

"Have  you  asked  Barone  to  sell  your  con- 
tract'" 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  asked. 

PtTBLIC    O'lNlOW 

We  were  sitting  at  u  table  In  the  coffee 
Fhop  Of  the  Haddon  Hotel  on  the  beach. 
Although   Llston   has  difficulty  reading  and 


writing,  a  red-tipped  ballpoint  pen  was 
clipped  to  the  pocket  of  his  blue  pl&ld 
sports  shirt  which  bulged  with  a  notebook. 

"Patterson's  got  a  contract  with  Cus 
D'Amato,"  said  Llston.  "Cus'  name's  on  It. 
I'm  quite  siu-e  he  don't  sit  up  all  night  and 
watch  Cub.  He  don't  sleep  with  Cus  all 
night  to  see  what  he's  doing  every  minuti!." 

"Are  you  going  to  slick  with  Barone?'  I 
asked. 

"He's  been  good  to  me  as  far  as  it  goe:;," 
Llston  said.  "I've  found  nothing  wrong 
with   him.      He   helped   me   this   far  " 

"You  have  no  future."  I  said,  as  lu  ig 
as  Barone  manages  you" 

"I'll   keep   fighting,"  he   said 

"With   whom?"    I    asked. 

"I  don't  know."  he  answered  "I  think 
public  opinion  should  force  Patterson  to 
fight  me.  They  can  see  he  is  making  ex- 
cuses. I  done  time.  But  after  a  man  pays 
his  debt  to  .society.  I  don't  see  v^'hy  he  sliould 
pay  with  the  rest  of  his  life.  Anyway,  I  m 
the  one  whose  going  to  be  fighting  him. 
Just  the  two  of  us  Is  fighting,  no  one  el5c" 

He  glanced  at  the  diamond  ring  on  his 
left  pinky  which  is  as  large  as  a  ball  park 
hotdog. 

"He  didn't  have  them  other  guys  invcs.i- 
gated,"  Llston  said.  'He  should  of  Invesil- 
gated  Pete  Rademacher  who  \\:is  an  ama- 
tevir.  An  amateur  fightmc  a  professional. 
he  could  get  hurt  bad.  Did  lie  InvesligMe 
that?" 

THE    ANGLES 

Barone  sat  down  at  the  table,  a  tense. 
graunt-faccd   man. 

"He  don't  want  to  fight  my  ptiy."  the  mi-n- 
ager  said.     "He's  Just  using  all  them  angles" 

"He  must  be  the  NBA,"  Llston  said.  "They 
take  away  Archie  Moorcs  title,  ihey  take 
away  Ray  Robinson's  title  They  don't  fight 
certain  guys.  But  him.  he  don't  want  to 
fight   me,   he  docs   what    ho   wan'r" 

"Have  you  had  nny  ofTer?  for  I.ii^ton'F  r  r.- 
tract?"    I   asked    Barone 

"I've  had  r>coplc  ask  mr  if  I  vented  'o  Fell." 
Barone  said,  "I  had  one  offer — some  guy 
named  ReiUy  from  Nevn-  York  He  -.vir.ted 
to  give  up  $100000  for  a  million-dollar 
proposition." 

"Are  you  Blinky  Palermo  s  froiit  mati?  "  I 
asked. 

"I  have  a  contract  with  .Sonny"  he  said. 
"Sure,  I  done  business  with  Blniky  I  was 
promoting  In  Allentown.  Biiiiky  h  id  all  the 
good  fighters.  I  had  to  deal  with  him.  Who 
else  In  the  boxing   business   didn't?" 

"Would  you  sell  the  contract  if  yoti  had 
a  good  offer?"  I  addressed  the  manager. 

"I'm  no  piece  of  furnnure,"  said  Llston. 
suddenly  angry.  "I'm  ro  hog  or  dog  to  ,iuc- 
tlon  off.  You  war:t  Ctis  Ui  be  my  m.m.-^.jer? 
I  feel  Pep  took  a  chance  when  he  fir.st  got 
me.  I  was  doing  nothing  then.  Am  I  sup- 
posed to  make  him  pick  his  friends,  ir.y 
manager?    Am  I  to  tell  him  who  to  talk  to"" 

"If  Sonny's  In  St.  Louis  he'd  still  be  in 
trouble,"  Barone  said.  "They  were  laying 
on  him  out  there.  He  kept  in  trouble  b'^- 
cause  the  cops  were  plckine;  on  him.  He 
lived  In  Philadelphia  a  year  with  his  wile. 
What  about  the  money  I  spent":' " 

"What  does  your  wife  think  of  tliis  situa- 
tion?" I  asked. 

"She  says  it  takes  time,"  he  said. 

"I  read  an  interview  in  which  Ingemar 
Johansson  said  he  would  fight  you,"  I  said. 

"Sure,"  Llston  said,  "he  ain't  got  the  title 
now.  Ain't  Patterson  saying  he  would  fight 
me  when  he  ain't  got  the  title?" 

fast  hands 

The  conversation  drifted  to  the  Patterson- 
Johansson  fight. 

"The  mandatory  eight  count  helped  Pat- 
terson," he  said.  "In  the  first  round  when 
he  got  knocked  down,  It  could  of  won  it 
for  him.  Johansson,  he  run  out  of  gas.  He 
didn't  get  his  second  wind.  Patterson,  he's 
not  as  big  as  most  heavyweights.    He's  little. 


I  hear  about  those  fast  hands.  They  don't 
bother  me.     I  Just  keep  sticking  him." 

In  his  last  Important  fight,  Eddie  Machen 
lasted  10  rounds  with  him. 

"Machen  run,"  Llston  said.  "But  I  don't 
think  Patterson  would  run  like  him.  Ain't 
Patterson  got  pride?  Ain't  that  what  they 
say?  If  he's  got  pride,  why  ain't  he  fighting 
me?  How  couid  he  have  pride  without 
fighting  me?"' 

He  sat  there,  big  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  coffeeshop  chair  and  I  said  he  looked 
lat. 

'  Im  220."'  he  said.  "If  I'm  fighting.  Id 
weigh  211."' 

He   has  never  been   knocked  down. 

"I've  never  even  been  wabbled  up."  l-e 
said.  "Cleveland  Williams,  he  hit  me  good. 
right  on  the  nose.     But  I  don't  wabble  up. " 

He  is  a  slow-moving  pug  who  comes  be- 
Innd  a  left  Jab  and  uses  a  clubbing  right. 
Tm  fighting  Machen  and  the  referee 
keeps  telling  me  keep  the  punches  up,"  he 
said.  "If  I  could  of  worked  on  his  body.  Id 
ol  wore  him  down." 

"■lKn"t  Patterson  easy  to  hit  with  a  right 
hand?  "  I  said. 

■"■yoii  know  why  I  .-^.in't  going  to  hit  Patter- 
sen   with    no  right    hands?"  he  said. 

"No,"  I  answered. 

'Because  he  alnt  going  to  get  in  there 
and  fight  mc,"  he  said. 

He  laughed,  as  if  this  were  very  funny. 


S.   1474 

Be  If  C7iacfrfi  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer'ica  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha'..  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  National  Boxing 
Commissioner  Act" 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Pec.  2.  The  domination  and  monopolistic 
control  of  professional  boxing  contests  by 
rricketcers  and  other  undesirable  persons  has 
become  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation.  These  boxing 
contests,  because  of  their  interstate  charac- 
ter, are  presently  beyond  the  power  of  any 
State  to  fully  and  effectively  regulate.  It  is 
therefore  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
there  is  a  need  to  establish  for  a  period  of 
five  years  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  Office  of  the  National  Boxing  Commis- 
sioner to  license  participants  in  professional 
boxing  contests  m  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce. 

DEFINITIONS 

Src    3.  As   used   in   this   Act — 

( 1  I  The  term  "professional  boxing  con- 
test" means  any  boxing  contest,  exhibition, 
or  match  in  or  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce between  contestants  who  receive,  or 
who  by  contract,  agreement,  or  other  ar- 
rangement are  authorized  to  receive,  mone- 
tary or  other  consideration  for  their  services; 

(21  The  term  "professional  boxer"  means 
nnv  Individual  who  participates  in  or  under- 
takes t-o  participate  in  any  professional  box- 
ing contest  as  a  contestant  for  monetary  or 
other    consideration; 

(3 1  The  term  "manager"  means  any  in- 
dividual or  corporation  which  (A)  under- 
takes, offers  to  undertake,  or  has  under- 
taken to  represent  in  any  way  the  interest 
of  any  professional  boxer  In  the  procure- 
ment, arrangement,  or  the  conduct  of  any 
professional  boxing  contest  in  which  such 
boxer  is  to  participate  as  a  contestant;  or 
(B)  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  15  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  gross  purse  of  any 
professional  boxer  for  any  services  relating 
to  any  professional  boxing  contest  in  which 
such  boxer  has  participated  or  is  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  contestant; 

(4)  The  term  "purse"  means  any  financial 
guarantee  or  any  other  compensation,  or 
part  thereof,  which  any  professional  boxer 
receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive  for  partici- 
pating as   a  contestant   in  any  professional 
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boxing  contest,  without  recmrd  to  the  source 
of  such  i^uArantee  or  ecMapvBaatlon: 

(5)  Th«  term  "pronaotar*'  bwim  any  Indi- 
vidual or  corporation  wlUch  (A)  uiKlertAkes. 
offers  to  undertake,  or  has  undwtaken  to 
arrange  for  the  conduct  of  any  professional 
boxing  contest;  (B)  undertakes,  offers  to  un- 
dertake, or  has  undertaken  to  arrange  for  the 
malting  or  transmitting  of  a  closed  circuit 
telecast  of  any  professional  boxing  contest; 
or  (C)  receives  or  ta  entitled  to  receive  10 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  gross  promotion 
proceeds  resulting  from  any  professioi.al  txix- 
ing  contest  for  any  serTlcee  relating  to  any 
such  contest; 

I  6  1  The  term  "promotion  proreels"  means 
any  financial  guarantee  or  any  r.ther  com- 
pensation, which  any  promoter  recfl'. es  or  Is 
entitled  to  receive  for  participating  as  a  pro- 
moter In  any  profesalooal  boxini?  con^esr 
without  regard  to  the  aource  of  surh  cim- 
pensatlon. 

1 7)  The  term  "matdUBaker"  mear;.s  any 
individual  who  uiMlertakca.  offers  to  u!ider- 
take  or  hiis  undertaken,  on  ttehalf  of  a.-iy 
promoter,  to  render  any  aerrtces  incident  t" 
the  arrangement  of  the  conduct  of  any  pro- 
fessional boxing  contest: 

i8i  The  term  "corporation"  means  any 
corporation,  partnership,  aaaoctatlon,  or 
other  business  entity  exlatlng  under  or  ati- 
thorlzed  by  the  laws  at  the  United  States, 
any  State.  Commonwealth,  or  possession 
thereof,  or  any  foreign  country; 

(9 1  The  term  "questionable  liulivldual" 
means  any  individual  who  (A)  h.is  p'.e  idenl 
guilty,  or  entered  a  plea  at  nolo  contendere, 
or  has  t)een  found  guilty  by  a  Judge  or  Jury 
with  respect  to  any  criminal  offense  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  any  period  ex- 
ceeding six  months  in  any  Jurisdiction;  iB) 
while  licensed  under  this  Act.  has  violated 
any  provision  thereof  or  any  rule  or  regii- 
latluu  promulgated  pursuant  thereto  fi^r 
which  such  license  waa  suspended  fur  a 
period  exceeding  thirty  days  or  revoked,  or 
(C)  has  by  act  or  omission  conducted  him- 
self in  a  manner  detrimental  to  tiie  best 
interests  of  professional  boxing:   and 

(10)  The  terra  "questionable  corporation' 
means  any  corporation  which  (A)  has  In  Its 
service  any  officer,  director,  or  stockivoider 
possessing  the  beneAclal  ownership  of  iO 
per  centum  or  more  of  Its  stock  In  any  cluss 
who  is  a  questionable  individual.  iBj  whiie 
licensed  under  this  Act.  has  violated  any 
provision  thereof  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto  for  which 
such  license  was  suspended  for  a  perKid  ex- 
ceeding 30  days  or  revoked;  or  (Ci  has  by 
act  or  omission  conducted  Itself  In  a  man- 
ner detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  pro- 
fessional  boxing 

ESTABLISH  MXNT        OF        TH*        OmCK        Or        THK 
N.\TIONAL  BOXING  COMMISSIONER 

S«c.  4  There  is  hereby  sstabllshed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  office  to  be  known 
as  the  Office  of  the  National  Boxing  Com- 
missioner" (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Office  of  the  CommlssiOQer") .  to  be  headed 
by  a  Commissioner  with  rank  and  compen- 
sation equal  to  that  of  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  The  Commissioner  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  wrh  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

powTKS  AND  ATTTHomrrr  or  rax  coMMis.sK>ffEa 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations;  pre- 
scribe such  forms  of  applications,  reports, 
contracts,  entries,  and  other  papers,  ls«ue 
.such  instructions;  and  parform  such  other 
acts  as  he  may  deem  zxacssBary  In  the  ad- 
ministration or  enforoonent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Oommlsilosiar  ta  authorized  to 
assist  any  State  or  local  athletic  commis- 
sion (1)  by  making  aranabls  «uch  Informa- 


tion or  other  data  acquired  by  him  under 
this  Act.  ai:d  (2i  by  provtdinx  lurh  le^al 
acMl  other  assistance,  as  may  be  requested 
by  any  such  commission 

( -i  The  Conunlssloner  is  authorised.  In 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  and 
re«:ulat|i'ns  and  the  Classlflca'lon  Act  of 
1948,  to  appoint  nxich  employees  of  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  as  he  deem-. 
r.i^ce.s.'^ary  1;  urilcr  t.i  c.i.'ry  out  th»"  fwovi- 
.mon.^  of  this  .^ct 

idi  The  Commiosl'  ner  Is  autliorl/ed. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Atfnrtipy  Orneral. 
to  utills'e  the  services  of  sich  pmpi'  v»rs  nf 
the  D'-partiiont  i>f  Ju-M;?*-  us  th--  ('■'mm:s- 
sioncr  may  deem  necessary  or  cleslruble  t  • 
rnible  him  to  eflectively  carry  out  the  pr  i 
visions  of  t.'ils  Act 

ie>  The  C')mmlK.«loner  is  ftviilu»ri/ed  to 
obtain  from  aiiv  dcpartmei*.  n^etiry.  or  In- 
dppe:,dent  instrumentality  itf  the  l'nlte<t 
.'-^■at'-K  'A-it!i  th"  C')n>ent  of  the  houd  therec^f 
anv  infMrmat;  ^n  hr  dwm"!  ru'Cf<i.<;.-iry  t<")  carry 
'>Mt  his  duties  ind'"r  tills  Ac*  and  e  \ch  Buch 
fl'-pirtmer.t  agency,  and  Instrumri.talir v  is 
Buthorl/.ed  'o  furnish  such  inf.  >rmati'  n  t.i 
ihr"  C'ommi.'Moner  upon  his  requ(  > ; 

I'.)  T!',c  C  inini:  ^.  ,  ;:.er  Is  .iv.')'.  -,,■  1  with 
the  approTSl  of  the  Attorney  Cft-ncral,  to 
e.itahlish  o:rice.i  of  the  orTlce  of  the  C'  mmls- 
?lon*>r  whenevi-r  In  the  opinion  if  the  C<im- 
mliSRloner  t.hp  cstablLshnient  of  such  ■;!\ce« 
IS  necessary  V>  actomplish  the  purp.>si'S  of 
this   Act 

ig)  The  C<immts8loner.  or  any  offl''er  or 
employee  o(  lh«»  OflU^  nf  the  Com:i'.ijkSiiin-r 
('•••sittnated  tiv  the  C<  immlssloner.  Is  uuUior- 
l/ed  t.)  hoM  such  hearlncs.  s.t.  arid  act  at 
stirh  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths  and  take  such  tesUinony  iis  the  Com- 
n\iss:  luor  ur  surh  officer  or  empl.  .yce  may 
tirem  advLsjtble  The  ComnUisioner  stvall 
have  surh  |x)wers  c.f  sutipena  and  compul- 
sion of  attendance  'if  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  documents  as  are  cwifcrrid  up<'n 
the  .SccMrities  imd  Flxchange  CwnimlN^lnn  by 
•iubscctlon  ci  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1915  (15  U..sr  79r),  and  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (di  of  such  secti^jti 
shall  be  appilc.ible  to  all  persons  summoned 
hv  .'.ibprna  i  ir  .ithervuso  to  .ittcnd  or  testify 
or  pr(»dui'e  such  dixrumei.Us  as  are  d(*scrlt>ed 
th'^reln  bcf.re  thP  C-  rn.^^!ss:  Tier  i-r  his 
designee  except  that  applKa'Un  to  aiiV 
court  f'lr  aid  in  enforcing  any  fuch  s\:ljpena 
niav  be  made  only  by  the  ('  .mmissioner 
8ubp"nus  may  be  served  by  an;,  p<rso»j  drslg- 
na'fd  by  the  Ci.nimissloi^er 

Lir  XNSl  s 

S*c  6  lai  The  Commissioner  m:iy  Issue 
to  any  lnd!\;dual  or  corporation  a  Uceu-ie 
to  participate  as  a  professional  hox^r,  man- 
jigcr.  pr:>rnc*(#  or  matrhmak.fr  In  any  pro- 
fessional b'  Xing  contest  No  individual  or 
corporation  may  rin  r,r  afer  th"  slxtliM;  day 
following  the  da'.e  of  the  enactmput  '  f  ttiis 
Act  particl!>ate.  directly  cr  Indirectly  as  a 
professional  boxer,  mi»n.a:<fr,  pr-imoter.  or 
m,itchmaker  In  any  iUch  contert  unle.%s  such 
individual  or  corporation  holds  un  unsus- 
pended  and  unrevoked  Ucen-e  Issued  by  the 
C'immls,si,jrer  under  this  Act. 

(b)  A  license  may  be  ls-,t;ed  r  reneucd 
under  this  Act  only  uprn  the  d'-termlnat ion 
by  the  Commissioner  that  the  Lssuance  tt 
renewal  there^if  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and 
In  the  int^rert  of  the  lawful  c 'ndu -t  <.f 
activities  In  pTof»'^slona!  b<ixtt-.i»  Karh  In- 
dividual or  corpora* t. in  which  makes  appli- 
cation for  the  l.-^-^uance  or  ren-'wal  of  any 
Ucen.-e  un'-ler  this  Art  may  he  required  to 
furnish  evidence  satisfacUiry  to  tlie  Com- 
missioner to  demonstriitf.  in  the  case  of  an 
Individual,  that  he  is  not  a  questionable  In- 
dividual, and  In  the  cuj-e  of  a  corporation, 
that  It  Is  not  a  questlou.ible  ccirporatlon 

(c)  Any  Individual  or  corfxjration  which  U 
denied  a  Iicen.-ie  under  this  sectlin  shall, 
upon  his  or  Its  requcft  filed  In  writing 
with  the  Omimlssloner  within  ten  diiys  fol- 
lowing   any    such    denial,    be    entitled    to    a 


hearing  uith  respect  thereto  Any  such 
hearln|{  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Commu- 

-s!  ner  m  accord. mce  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Admlristrutlve  Procedure 
Act 

Id  Any  license  ls'~ued  or  renewed  under 
th.s  Act  shall  expire  on  the  Slst  day  of 
I>eceml>er  next  following  -he  date  on  whuii 
it   A.'.s  l.s.Mipd  >ir  rriicvied 

nLING     or     CONTXACTS 

Srr  7  Any  contract.  tni  luding  any 
.imenUment  ch.mge  or  miHliluat ion  then-ur, 
entered  into  un  or  .ifter  the  sixtieth  day 
f  .1  xwmg  ttie  date  .f  enactment  :>f  ihu  A>  t 
Ov  the  h oklT  v)f  any  licen.se  i.ssued  by  the 
('  >inmls.si.>n'-r.  whicli  reistes  directiy  tir  In- 
directly t.i  any  pr  ifeseh  :ih1  l>.xlng  c.  :itei.t. 
sh  ill  be  m  lUe  in  writing  and  shall  be  I. led 
w  ,'li  tile  Commissi  iiicr  w  lihin  tive  d-tvs  after 
u  hi.^  t>een  entered  Inui 

S'  SfENSION     OK     KWacMins     or     t  I(  ^NSCS 

Src.  8  (a)  The  C  tmml&slojier  may.  »ith- 
■'Ut  he.^rlMg  suspend  for  any  [)erl  >d  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days  any  license  Ih.'.ued  under 
th;,  Ai.  t  whenever  he  determines  such  .ictlun 
t>  be  In  the  public  Interest  or  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  lawful  conduct  of  a  tlrltles  In 
professional  boxing 

ibi  The  C  >mr>!syiiner  may  suspend  f 'r 
atiy  pen  id  exceeding  thirty  days  or  revokf- 
nt.y  Ucen.se  i.ssued  under  this  Art  whenever 
he  detemilnpi  after  lie.irmg  that  the  holder 
of  that  license  - 

(1)    Is  a  questionable  liidivldual, 

(3  I    \g  a  questionable  corporation; 

(3)  has  been  disciplined  by  any  .\gency  or 
authority  ..f  any  State  or  jvilitical  suhOivl- 
slon  thereof  exercislnij  refrulatorv  pjiwer  or 
c  introl   over    pr  >fessli  inal    boxing, 

(4  I  has  violated  any  provisions  of  this  Ait 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  pr  'mulgated  jiur- 
suant    thereto, 

|5|  has  willfully  fnUihed  a  maleruil  fait 
or  fraudulently  concealed  a  materi.il  fa  i 
In  any  application,  report,  statement,  or 
other  paper  filed  under  this  act,  or  h.i*  in- 
duced .tided  or  abetted  any  .ther  Individual 
or   corporation    to   do   s-i, 

i6i  h.is  willfully  refused  to  [)ermlt  th*- 
C  >xnaust.ii>ner.  ijr  any  authorized  oTBrer  or 
cmpl.iyce  of  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
to  examine  any  t><>iks.  paiicrs,  or  records  re- 
latltig  directly  T  Indirectly  to  any  profes- 
sional boxing  contest  or  h.i.s  Induced.  aide<l 
or  abetted  any  other  Individual  r.r  c  irjx'r.i- 
tion  t'  •  do  sf..   or 

(7)  has  willfully  ne -lected  or  refu.-ted  to 
mike  a  re;>..rt  or  .-it  I'j-ment  or  file  a  con- 
tract as  required  under  this  net  or  hi.s  In- 
duced aided,  or  abetted  any  other  perfoi\ 
'  'T   •:  >T}y  'r.i ' ;  'O    'o  d  i    ■,  i 

ic»  Hearings  under  subsection  (h)  shsl! 
be  ci'uducted  In  accordance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  nf  the  Administ-nt '^e 
Procedure   Art 

riJxrRs,     ^^^.^•AC^K.s.     rRuMorEas     \mo    w  iti  h - 

M\KrRS    TO    StUMlT    rJNANCt»L    a»;Pil«TS    COh  - 
(KRNINC    CfiNTtSTi 

Sw  9  v.. thin  7  days  after  the  r'  me  •>( 
any  professional  tn  xaig  cont<»st  e.ich  pro- 
fessional txixer  m  :nagcr.  pri>moter,  or 
mat  hm  iker  llcen.'.ed  u  .der  Uils  Act  who 
participated  In,  rendered  any  srrilce  with 
respect  to,  or  recelve<l  or  i,«  cut. lied  to  receive 
any  ■.!i.i:>>  .  f  i  i-.e  pur  e  r  promotion  pro- 
ceeds of  that  Contest  shall  file  with  the 
C  ■n.ml.v.ion^r.  In  wriilnu'  a  ftill  and  com- 
plete financial  n  port  »itri  r's;>e  t  to  such 
conter^t  prepared  In  such  manner  and  form 
and  c  mtalni.-.i.'  such  Information  as  the 
Coirimi"  iner  ^l  .ill  prevc;.i>^  i,y  regulat.on 
EjLCh  such  rejiort  shall  Include  a  detailed 
a-cunt  of  the  distribution  to  any  individ- 
ual or  corp< (ration  at  anv  part  of  the  p\ir:,o 
and  of  the  promotion  procoe<ls  resulting 
from  such  contest,  including  Uie  ahare 
thereof  which  ench  profession. J  boxer  who 
p>trtlcip*ted  In  such  contest,  and  each  man- 
f^T.    prom  Iter,    or    matchmaker    who    rcn- 
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dared  any   servue   in   lt  in   connection  with 
such  contest,  filing  such  report   received  or 

U,  cntillea  to  receive 

INSFECTloN     or     BOOKS,     PAPEKS,     AND     KCCOKIH 

Sf.c  10  (a)  Each  ll:ensee  under  this  Act 
shall  keep  and  maint.,ln  such  accurate  and 
comprehensive  record?  of  all  transactions 
relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  professional 
Unlng  ctintests  as  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  require. 

(b)  All  b<x)k8  pai)ers.  and  records  of  any 
fcuch  llcen-see,  which  relate  directly  or  in- 
d,rectly  to  professional  boxing  contests,  shall 
be  ni.ide  available  by  such  licensee  for  ex- 
Hinia.ition  or  insi>eci:on,  at  any  rcai.onable 
time,  to  the  Commissioner,  or  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner authorized  in  writing  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  examine  or  Inspect  such  books, 
pap>ers,  and  records 

COXING    ADVLSOKY    BOARD 

Se'-  11  fa^  A  Boxing  Advisory  Board  Is 
hereby  established  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Commissioner  in  th.;  performance  of  his 
duties  under  this  Act  The  Board  shall  con- 
blst  uf  five  members  appointed,  by  the  Coti 
mi.ssloner  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorii*  „ 
Ceneral,  t  >  serve  during  the  existence  of  the 
Hoard  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  se- 
lected 111  such  manner  as  to  provide  for  the 
greatest  practicable  gi?ographical  representa- 
tion on  the  Bimrd 

(bi  Members  of  .he  Board  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  But«istence,  and  other  ex- 
penses actually  and  aecessarlly  incurred  by 
them  m  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Board. 

(ci  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  memlier 
of  the  Board  shall  not  be  considered  as  serv- 
ice or  employment  b:-lnging  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  281,  283. 
284.  434,  or  1»14  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  section  1»0  of  the  Revised 
SUitules    (5  U-SC    99). 

(d)  Tlie  B<mrd  siall  elect  a  Chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  or  at  the 
call  of  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(ei  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board — 

ill  to  advise  the  Conunlssloner  from  time 
to  time  concerning  atiy  or  all  matters  relating 
to  professional  boxing. 

(2 1  to  nuike  recommendations  to  the 
Conunlssloner  for  U.e  Improvement  of  pro- 
fessional Ijoxlng  in  -.he  public  interest,  and 
lor  Uie  welfare  of  all  individuals  partici- 
pating Uierein,  and 

(3i  to  Issue  Information  relating  to  pro- 
fessional boxing  in  the  form  of  publications 
or  otherwise,  for  th?  use  of  agencies,  com- 
missions, or  associations  engaged  In  the  reg- 
u:,itl  >n  or  supervision  of  professional  boxing. 

JUDICIAL    XEVIFW 

Sac  12  Any  Ind.vldual  or  corporation 
aggrieved  by  any  oriler  ol  the  Commissioner 
in  refusing  to  issue  jr  renew  a  license  under 
section  6  of  this  A:t.  or  any  order  of  the 
Commissioner  suspending  or  revoking  a  li- 
cense under  secUoi.  8(bi  of  this  Act  may 
obtain  a  review  of  lUiy  such  order  by  filing 
In  the  court  of  app<;al6  of  the  United  States 
for  any  Judicial  circuit  wherein  such  Indi- 
vidual resides  or  h;is  his  principal  place  of 
business  or  such  ci)rporation  has  its  prin- 
cipal ofnce,  or  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  th.;  District  of  Columbia, 
and  serving  upou  lie  Commissioner,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order, 
a  written  petition  praying  that  the  order 
of  the  Commissioner  be  modified  or  set  aside 
in  whole  or  In  part  Upon  receipt  of  any 
svich  petition,  the  Commissioner  shall  file 
m  such  court  a  fu  1,  true,  and  correct  copy 
of  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  upon 
which  the  order  couplalned  of  was  entered. 
Upon  the  Hllng  of  inich  petition  and  receipt 
of  such  transcript,  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction   to  affirm,  set  aside,  modify,  or 


enforce  such  order,  In  whole  or  in  part.  In 
any  such  review,  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
Commissioner  shall  not  be  set  aside  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence.  The  order 
of  the  coiu-t  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting 
aside,  or  enforcing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1234  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Suites  Code 

CRIMIN\L    PENALTTIS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Whoever  participates,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  as  a  promoter,  manager,  or 
matchmaker  In  any  professiona!  boxing  con- 
test without  first  procuring  a  license  under 
this  Act  to  act  In  such  capacity  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprifoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both 

(b)  Whoever  participates  a.'^  a  profesMonai 
boxer  in  any  profe.'^.'^ional  bovlng  contest 
without  first  proctirlng  a  licenre  under  this 
Act  to  act  in  such  capacity  bhall  be  fined 
not  more  than  11,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  shall  wilfully  falsify  a  mate- 
■ial  fact,  or  fraudulently  conceiU  a  material 
i  ^ct  In  any  application,  report,  statement, 
or  other  paper  filed  under  any  requirement 
of  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  lmp>risoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whoever,  In  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  shall  willfully  neglect 
or  fail  to  make  any  report  or  statement  or 
file  any  contract  with  the  Commitiaoner 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  f.ve  years,  or  both. 

STATES    NOT    PROHIBITED    FROM    AC-TING 

8«c.  14.  Nothing  contained  in  thi-s  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  proliibit  any  board, 
oommisslon,  or  other  agency,  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  any  State,  Common- 
wealth, or  possession  of  the  United  states, 
from  exercising  any  of  Its  powers,  duties,  or 
functions  with  respect  to  the  regulation  cr 
supervision  of  profes.=lonal  Ixxmg  or  profes- 
sional boxing  contests. 

TERMINATION    OF    ACT 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  affect  any  warrant  of  arrest. 
prosecution,  suit,  action,  proceeding,  or 
liability,  civil  or  criminal,  brought  or  exist- 
ing on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  termination.  Any  such  war- 
rant, prosecution,  suit,  action,  proceeding,  cr 
liability  shall  be  heard  and  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  provislon.s  of  this  Act 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  It  had  not  terminated 


AMENDMENT  AND  STRENGTHENING 
OF  FEDERAL  WATER  POLH7TION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  amend  Llie  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  flow  regulations  for  water  pol- 
lution and  quality  control. 

More  than  3  years  ago  it  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  pollution  factor 
in  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rive.rs  was 
something  of  great  concern  to  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  vast  areas  surround- 
ing those  watersheds  and  who  depend 
largely  for  their  existence  and  well-be- 
ing on  tliose  streams. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern,  I  joined 
with  others  in  urging  that  the  Congress 
appropriate  suflScient  funds   to  permit 


the  Public  Health  Service  to  undertake 
the  necessary  water  quality  surveys  a.s 
a  means  of  determining  the  source  of 
salinity  and  other  pollution  in  the  Red 
and  Arkansas  Rivers  and  t^o  permit  this 
agency  to  work  closely  wifh  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  has  as  Its  regular 
business  the  job  of  undertaking  flood 
control  and  navigation  projects  for  the 
Nation. 

The  Congress,  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work,  appropriated  the 
needed  funds  and  the  survey  is  now 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  the  good  work  we  have  done 
in  this  respect  should  now  be  followed 
up  by  providing  for  a  low-flow  survey 
that  will  permit  the  Surgeon  General 
to  acquire  the  needed  information  and 
compute  present  and  future  require- 
ments for  water  releases  from  our  fed- 
erally constructed  reservoirs  and  to  use 
thi.s  information  to  maintain  water  qual- 
ity and  control  pollution  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Nation.  This  work  of  col- 
lecting these  data  and  making  the  in- 
formation known  to  other  interested 
agencies  will  involve  close  coordination 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  the  amendment  I  propose  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  strengthen  the  existing 
regulations  for  water  pollution  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act. 

This  amendment  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Congress  and  the  agencies  who 
execute  the  will  of  the  Congress  to  have 
available  to  them  at  the  appropriate 
time  the  information  they  need  to  see 
to  it  that  future  reservoirs  are  con- 
structed not  only  to  furnish  rehef  against 
impending  floodwaters,  but  also  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  collection  and 
proper  distribution  of  much-needed 
water  of  good  quality. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  others  who 
have  a  strong  interest  in  our  future  plans 

for  water  economy.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  1475"  to  amend  and 
strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  flow  regula- 
tions for  water  pollution  and  quality  con- 
trol and  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RESTATEMENT  OP  TERMS  OF 
GRAJTT  COVERING  THE  ROCKE- 
FELLER WILDLIFE  REFUGE  AND 
GAME  PRESERVE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender],  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  restate 
the  terms  of  the  grant  covering  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Game 
Preserve  to  permit  it  to  comply  with 
current  Louisiana  law. 

On  September  30,  1920,  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  donated  approxi- 
mately 85,000  acres  of  land  in  Cameron 
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and  Veiniilion  Parishes  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

The  act  of  donation  of  these  lands,  to 
be  known  as  the  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  and  Game  Preserve,  contained 
among  its  stipulated  conditions  one  that 
piovided,  in  the  event  oils  or  minerals 
0  ere  discovered  uix>n  or  under  the  do- 
nated lands,  that  the  revenues  from 
such  oils  and  minerals  mined  and  de\ el- 
oped should  be  used,  first,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paymg  the  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  the  refuge  and  game  presei  vc 
Any  surplus  Ln  revenues  coming  from 
such  minmg  development  should  b>- 
used  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  ti.t 
development  and  improvement  of  tiuv 
States  public  schools  or  public  tiealth 
work 

Oil  and  gas  lea.ses  have  been  granted 
on  this  land  and  now  produce  royalties 
Meanwhile,  article  IV,  section  2  of  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
of  1942.  provided  for  the  setting  aside  of 
10  percent  of  the  royalties  received  by 
rhe  State  from  mineral  leases  on  State- 
owned  lands  for  the  construction  of 
roads,  highways,  bridges,  et  cetera,  in  the 
parish  producing  the  minerals  Under 
this  provision  of  the  State  constitution. 
10  percent  of  the  royalties  from  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  should  be 
-;iven  to  the  parishes  of  Cameron  and 
Vermilion  for  construction  of  roads,  et 
cetera,  except  for  the  condition  in  thf' 
original  doration  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  required  any  reve- 
nues other  than  those  used  for  mainte- 
nance of  th?  refuge  and  game  pre.serve 
to  be  used  for  public  schools  and  public 
healtli 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would 
ciutiiorue  the  Slate  treasurer  of  L  misi- 
ana,  who  is  presently  unwilling  to  do 
so  without  the  approval  of  the  United 
States,  to  u.se  and  apply  10  percent  of  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  royalties  for 
construction  of  roads  and  such  in  Cam- 
eron and  Vermilion  Parishes,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  would  waive  any  right 
of  the  United  States  to  claim  \iolatio!i 
of  the  deed  of  donation  because  of  such 
use  and  application  of  revenues 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  on  Ap::; 
G  iy44  tran.sferu'd  to  the  United  State- 
all  of  its  rights  and  interest  in  these 
lands  As  to  the  propo.sal  to  use  the  rev- 
enues from  these  lands  for  purposes 
other  than  or:ginally  set  down  m  the 
deed  of  donation,  the  Rockefelle:'  Foun- 
dation, in  a  letter  of  May  31.  1960  to 
the  office  of  thf^  district  attorney  for  the 
paii.>h  of  Camnon.  stated  that  u  v\oulu 
not  iai.se  on  h.->  own  initiative  any  ques- 
tion about  the  proposed  use  before  any 
court  or  legislative  body. 

Therefore  ;f  the  United  States  enacted 
'his  bill,  waiving  its  rights  to  claim  vio- 
lation of  the  original  deed  of  donation, 
then  the  State  of  Louisiana  will  be  able 
to  set  aside  10  percent  of  the  royalties 
from  mineral  production  on  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Oame  Preserve,  to 
be  used  by  the  parishes  of  Cameron  and 
Vermilion  for  their  own  road,  highway 
bridge,  and  so  forth,  construction 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  ;f 
the  grant  had  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  pas.sage  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  made  10  percent  of  the  royal- 


ties no  to  a  road  fund,  thf  .'.rant  'aouUI 
have  been  worded  to  include  this  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  merely  removes 
the  technicality  that  prevents  the  State 
treasurer  from  complying  witii  the  State 
constitution  with  respect  to  fund  lai^-inu 
from  this  land 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  'S  1476'  to  restate  terms  of 
the  grant  cove  rum  the  Rockefeller  Wild- 
life Refu':e  and  Game  Preserve  to  per- 
mit It  to  comjjly  with  current  Louisiana 
lau  introduced  by  Mr  I.ovc  of  Ixiuisi- 
ana  (for  himself  and  M:  Km.fnder' 
was  received  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
lefeiied  to  the  Coinmiittee  on  Intei.stHte 
a:vi  P^oreign  Commerce. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1  h;  1 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  I'leMd.iu  I 
introduce,  by  request  a  bill  entitled 
Housing  Act  of  1961  '  As  you  know, 
on  March  9  the  President  sent  lus  hous- 
ing message  to  the  Congress  Tlie  bill 
I  now  introduce  wjuld  implement,  for 
the  most  part,  the  President  s  housing 
program  a.s  .s*  t  toiih  in  that  me.ss.i'ie 

In  general,  I  was  impre.ssed  with  the 
President  s  message  because  it  projx)sed 
a  program  of  artion  n.t  only  in  the  field 
of  housing  but  aIsd  in  the  <  qually  chal 
lengmg  field  of  community  development 
His  messaff  pr<ipnsed  pmirams  which 
would  redeem  the  pledu'e.  ma<.ie  bv  the 
Congress  in  the  Housin;  .^rt  of  r.»4y  of 
a  decent  home  und  suitable  livim.:  en- 
vironment for  every  Americari  family 

According  to  the  President  s  message. 
his  policy  for  housing  and  community 
development  is  to  be  diiected  toward  the 
following  three  basic  national  objec- 
tives 

First  The  renewal  of  our  e.ties  and  th" 
as.surance  of  sound  growth  in  lapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  areas 

Second  The  provision  uf  decent  hous- 
Mii;  for  all  our  jx'ople 

Thud  llie  encoura^'emeiit  of  ;i  pros- 
ije'ous  and  ettlcient  construction  indus- 
try as  an  essential  component  of  general 
economic  prasijcrity  and  growth 

I'he.se  aie  not  new  objectives  out  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  F^tcsxl'-nt  speak 
m  support  of  tiiem 

Indeed  it  is  refreshing  to  all  of  us 
who  over  the  veais  have  led  the  tight  for 
a  better  housed  America,  to  know  that 
we  have  a  strong  ally  in  the  Executive 

The  bill  I  am  now  iiuroducing  would 
implenu'tit  ttu  Presnicnt  s  hou.sing  mes- 
sage and  would  put  a  new  housing  pro- 
gram in  motion 

Of  course,  I  have  not  had  tune,  since 
the  draft  bill  reached  me  to  study  all  of 
Its  technical  aspects,  and  certainly,  hke 
many  others.  I  wish  to  consider  very 
carefully  all  of  ih.e  provisions  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  hearings  to 
<tart  next  week  on  April  4  on  this  bill 
It  IS  my  hope  tluit  the  Senate  will  have 
concluded  its  consideration  of.  and  will 
have  acted  upon  a  1961  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill  by  the  first  of  May  Such  a 
schedule  will  naturally  be  a  difficult  one 
for.  besides  the  President  s  pro^josals  17 
other  housing  bills  are  now  ;x'nding  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  they  set 
forth    new    ideas   and    propose   ways   of 


amt  nduig  existing  law  in  oidt  r  better  to 
serve  the  housing  needs  of  the  people. 
Certainly  we  shall  seek  to  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  also  to  these  pending 
measures 

I  !ie  F'RK.slDING  OFFICKR  I  he  bill 
will  be  iece;\((i  alid  api;l  op:  ;at  el  V 
refeiin! 

The  bill  .s  1478  to  assi.st  m  th.e  pro- 
vision of  housui';  for  moderate  and  lov'* 
mcomi-  families,  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  lel.ituu;  to  housiiik.-  urban 
renew, tl.  and  community  facilities,  and 
for  otjirr  pui posts  in'roduced  by  Mi 
Sr.ARKM.AN  I  by  letjuesfi  was  riHeived 
lend  t  .V  ice  by  its  title,  and  referred  tn 
tlie  Commrttee  on  Haiikiiu:  and  Cur- 
rency 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  rc^nsent  to  have  printed 
at  the  end  of  mv  lemaiks  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  Ih.e  bill  s*^  hrch  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICKR  Witliout 
obection.  it  is  so  ordered 

'  See  exhibit  1   ' 

Mr    SPARKMAN  Mr     Pre-. dent     I 

wish  to  k^ive  notice  that  at  10  am 
on  Tuesday  .\p:il  4  the  Subcommittee 
en  Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  will  begin  hearings  on 
this  bill  and  other  bills  pending  before 
the  subcommittee  that  includes  both 
the  bills  I  have  hsted  as  well  as  other 
bills  which  may  be  introduced  between 
now  and  then — in  room  5302.  New  Sen- 
ate office  Building 

All  persons  who  desire  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearings  are  requested  to 
notify,  as  soon  as  po.ssible  Mr  Carl  A  S 
Coan.  staff  director.  Subcommittee  on 
Housing.  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
C"ommittee.  Capitol  4  3121.  extension 
6640 

.Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiit  to  have  printed  m  the  RtcoRn  a  list 
of  t.he  bills,  their  principal  spon.sors.  and 
a  short  descriptii  n  of  each  bill  now  i>end- 
in^  Ix'ftjre  the  Sulxommittee  on  Housin; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order  ed 

'See  exhibit  2 

KXHIDXT     ; 

llKirr    SeMM.\Rv    or    Admimstr  *ni'N    Hofs- 
iNb  Bill  or  1961 

I  IIOl  !>IN't.      r<'R       MMt)FR\Tr      INCOME      ^^MILIE.S 

(A)  BroacJeiu"*.!  FilA  section  221  pr'Vr:»ni 
♦0-year  iio-dowiip.iyment  ninr'^j.iges  for 
housing  fi.>r  low  .oul  moderate  income  .«ncl 
displaced  r,imUtes  Pri>)^niri\  for  displ.'.cetl 
f.unUies  cont  iniies  on  permanent  b.utis  I'ro- 
gr.im  for  others  would  expire  July  1  li>63 
Insurance  cl.ilm.s  cuiild  >>e  paid  m  c.ish 
Prijgrum  covers  sales  and  rental  hnu.sing 
Mortgage  ceiling  $9  000  for  slngle-f.imlly 
h'tne.   (jiit   up  to  $l.5t)O0  In   high  co.s'    areus 

I  >)  1  l.owintereflt  FH.\-in.sured  loans  on 
ierital  and  c<Kiperatlve  housing  Housing 
fur  low  .ind  moderate  lnc<ime  and  di.splaced 
families  NonproMt  organisations.  ro<)per:i- 
tives.  local  public  agencies,  and  limited-divi- 
dend corp«jratlons  eligible  borrowers  IjOW - 
Interest  rates  dl.scretionary  .Authority  to 
Waive  Insurance  premium  Insnrnnre  cl.ums 
cuvUd  be  paid  In  casli  FNMA  special  as- 
sistance for  hU  loans 

II  HOME      IMPROVEMrsT      AND      R  KH  ABII  11  .M  ION 

'  .1  F}1.\  ln.«;ur:irue  i!  ,i  loan  up  t(j  H'l.OOo 
ni  vxiiinim  iin  addition  to  any  mortg.i^e  on 
the  property)  for  home  improve  nent  and 
rehablllLrttlon  Maturities  up  lo  25  years 
Interest    rate    up    tu    6    percent.      Insurance 


loai 
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claims  could  be   paid  In  ca«h.     PNMA  «pe- 

f  1  il   H.s.-^istance   auiliorlzed   If    housing  U  in 
ur!).in  renewal  area-i. 

HI         t  \PKIU.M»NTAL       HOUSING      AND      APAKTMENT 
fNIT    MoRTLACE    INSURAKCI 

(a)  Nev^'  j)rogram  of  FHA-lnfiured  mort- 
g.igcs  f  r  testing  hou.'lng  using  new  tech- 
niqufs  U.  tJuUdmg.  design,  materials,  or  con- 
struction which  otherwise  may  not  qualify 
under  normal  mortgage  insurance  criteria. 
Insvir.mie  claim.s  could  be  paid  In  cash. 

{bi  Hi.\  aiuli  iri/-fd  to  Insure  mortgages 
on  mdiMdu.U  units  in  apartments  (con- 
dojnmruni.s 

IV        NATluNAI.      IIOUSINO     ACT     AUTHO»lZATION8 

(a  I  FliA  autiiurlty:  General  mortgage  In- 
surance authority  extended  4  years,  and  title 
I  loan  m.-^urancc  authority  extended  2  years 

(b)  FNMA  authority  Authority  for  spe- 
cial asMst.mce  functiuiLs  incrciised  by  $750 
nuUion 

V        Ho(-SING     roR    ri.DERI.T     AND     LOW    INCOME 

;     //oii'inp  for  the  elderly 

lai  Direct  loans  Authorization  for  ap- 
proprl.if  lonf.  increased  by  |50  million.  Pub- 
lic bodies  m.ide  eligible  for  loans  In  addi- 
tion to  private  nonprofit  sponsors  under 
present  law  Separate  $5  million  subllml- 
tation    on      related    facilities"    removed. 

2    Public  fKJUsnig 

(.11  Additional  payment  for  elderly:  Up  to 
$\2n  per  yeaj  additional  Federal  payment  for 
units  occupied  by  elderly  families  where 
needed   to  prevciit  project  default. 

(b)  Increased  cost  limits  on  units  for 
elderly  Per  room  Umll  Increased  by  $500  be- 
cause (if  higher  per  "-oom  cost  of  small  units. 

(CI  Dwelling  unit  authorization:  Author- 
ity for  upproxiniately  100.000  additional 
units  I  up  to  the  limit  originally  authorized 
In  the  Hov:sinK  Act  of   U*4;m  . 

Id  I  Occupancy  U)cal  responsibility  for 
est.iblishinent  of  preferences  for  occupants. 
Autr.ori/..itlou  under  special  circumstances 
for  an  o\rrincome  family  to  remain,  at  an 
uusubs-ldiw'd  rent,  until  suitable  housing  is 
available 

(ei  DemonMr.it Ion  programs  PHA  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  local  bodies  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  new  or  improved 
means  fT  providing  housing  lor  low  Income 
famlllc;    $10  nuMion  limit  on  appropriations. 

VI      l-RI!\N    R>NEWAL    AND    PLANNINC 

lai  Urban  renewal  grant  authorization: 
l!.(rc.i.'~r<l   by   $2  5   billion 

(bi  Federal  relocation  payments:  In- 
creased amounts  to  displaced  businesses  If 
Increase  over  present  funount  Is  shared  by 
locality  as  part  of  project  cost. 

(ri  Urban  renewal  property  for  low  and 
moder.ite  Income  rental  housing:  Urban  re- 
newal property  could  be  sold  to  a  limited- 
dividend  or  nonprofit  corporation,  coopera- 
tive, or  public  body  at  fair  value  for  its  use 
in  proMding  new  or  rehabilitated  rental  or 
cooperative  housing  for  occupancy  by 
families  of   low   or  m<xlerate  Income. 

idi  HehabilitaUon  demonstrations:  Lo- 
cal public  agency  could  demonstrate  re- 
habilitation techniques  by  acquiring  prop- 
erties In  urban  renewal  area,  improving 
tliem  as  part  of  project  cost,  and  reselling 
them  to  private  owners 

(ei  Nonresidential  exception:  Increased 
from  20  percent  to  30  percent. 

if  I  Urb.-vn  planning  grants:  Federal  share 
Increased  from  one-half  to  two-thirds,  and 
auiliorlzatlon  for  appropriation  Increased  by 
$80  million. 

VIl      COMMfNITY    FACILITIES 

Authorization  for  public  facility  loans 
wcjuld    be   Increased   by    $50   million. 

State  limitation  ou  advances  for  public 
works  planning  Increased  from  10  percent 
to  12 '-J  percent.  Areawlde  project*,  the 
constf  uctloii  of  which  might  require  a 
number  of  years  made  eligible  for  these  ad- 
vances. 


Vni.    FARM    HOUSING 

The  farm  housing  provisions  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  which  are  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years  and  a  requirement  for 
mortgage  security   would    be    relaxed. 

DC.    MISCELLANEOUS 

Miscellaneous  changes  made  in  various 
existing  laws  for  clarification  or  to  eliminate 
administrative  difficulties. 

Exhibit   2 
List  or  Bills  bt  Principal  Spons-r  and  De- 
scription Pending  Before  the  bf.NATE  Sub- 
committee on  Housing 

S.  517,  Senator  Javits;  a  bill  to  reduce 
FHA  mortgage  insurance  jircmlum  and  to 
Increase  the  State  llmitntion  and  reloca- 
tion payments  und^r  the  urbn.n  rciicwul 
program . 

S.  518,  Senator  Javit.s;  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  State  limitation  for  Federal  lo.ins  under 
the  college  hovising  program 

S.  582,  Senator  bMAiHt-R.s;  a  bill  lo  cslab- 
lljsh  an  International  Home  Loan  Bank  for 
the  purpo.'^  of  fo.'-tering  savings  and  loan 
Institutions  in  underdeveloped  countries; 
and  to  permit  Feder-U  savit.gs  and  lo:'.n  asso- 
ciations to  invest  a  portion  of  their  funds 
In  the  International  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
In  savings  institutions  located  outride  the 
United  States. 

S.  606,  Senator  Bu.sh.  a  biU  t^  incre:i.sc  the 
urban  renewal  grant  authorr.y  through  ap- 
propriations acts  up  to  $3  1  billion  over  6 
years;  to  lncrea.se  relocation  payments;  to 
enable  local  public  agencies  to  undertake 
demonstration  pilot  pr(  jects  for  rehabUita- 
tlon;  to  develop  a  sy.stem  of  pri<jrities  for 
grants  to  States  which  assist  communities; 
to  remove  the  predominantly  residcntnU  re- 
quirement, and  to  make  other  changes  in 
the  basic  urban   renewal  leglslatu  n 

S.  608,  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey;  a  bill 
to  permit  the  use  of  urban  rejaewal  funds  to 
defray  part  of  the  additional  construction 
cost  required  by  a  change  In  design  of  a 
Federal-aid  highway  pa.sing  tiirough  an 
urban  renewal  area. 

S.  726,  Senator  Kefauver:  a  bill  to  expand 
the  public  facility  loan  program  of  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

S.  766,  Senator  Javtts;  a  bill  to  create  a 
Federal  Limited  Profit  Morig..ge  Corpora- 
tion to  assist  In  the  provision  of  housing  for 
moderate-income  families  snd  for  elderly 
persons. 

S.  846,  Senator  Ervin;  a  bill  to  permit 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  to  in- 
vest in  or  lend  to  business  development 
credit  corporations  up  to  a  maximum  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  outstanding  loans 
or  $250,000.  whichever  L=;  the  lesser. 

S.  858,  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey; 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  HHFA  to  assist  States 
and  their  ixilitlcal  Eul>divislons  in  preserv- 
ing open-space  land  in  and  around  urban 
areas. 

S.  1127.  Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey; 
a  bill  to  amend  tale  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  insure  loans  and  to  make  direct 
Federal  loans  for  the  provision  of  housing 
for  domestic  farm  labor. 

S.  1226,  Senator  Bush,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  college  housing  loan  authorization 
tlirough  appropriations  acts  up  to  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  for  each  of  the  next  8  years. 
and   to  increase  the   State  limitation. 

S.  1245,  Senator  Sparkman;  a  bUl  to  in- 
crease the  college  housing  loan  authorization 
by  $100  million,  plus  $250  million  a  year  for 
each  of  the  next  5  years,  and  to  Increase 
the  State  limitation. 

S.  1249,  Senator  Holland;  a  bill  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
sure loans  and  to  make  direct  Federal  loans 


for  the  provision  of  housing  for  domestic 
farm  labor 

S.  1,324.  Senator  Kefauver;  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  donation  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  connection  with  an  urban  renewal 
project  undertaken  In  the  city  of  KnoxvlUe, 
Tenn.,  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949. 

S,  1452,  Sen;. lor  Sparkman;  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide specific  authority  to  Federal  saving.^ 
and  1  jan  a.-stxriaiions  to  make  loans  up  to 
5  prrc:'nt  of  aF:=ets  for  the  financing  of  ac- 
Cvtmmodations   for   occupancy   by  the   aging. 

S.  1453.  Senator  Sparkman;  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide specific  auiliority  to  Federal  savings 
and  loan  a-si^ociatioiis  to  make  loans  up  to 
5  percent  of  assets  for  the  ptirchase  of  cer- 
tUicaioE.  cf  b.npfi.Si;  intereet  issued  by  ur- 
ban rencw.il  trusts. 

S  1454.  .Se-nator  Sp.vp.kman;  a  laill  to  pro- 
v.d?  "-pccific  auth  -rlty  to  Federal  savings 
and  loan  assoc'ations  to  make  nonamor- 
tl/cd  loans  up  to  5  percent  of  assets  to  fa- 
c.iitatc  tr.;de-]n  housmr. 


EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION DIRECT  HOME  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduco,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr,  Yar- 
BORoucHl  a  bill  which  would  extend  the 
VA  direct  home  loan  program  to  July 
25,  1967,  and  which  would  gradually 
phase  this  prop  ram  out. 

I  am  joining  with  my  good  friend  from 
Texas,  Senator  Yarbcrough,  in  intro- 
ducmg  another  bill  which  will  likewise 
extend  the  VA-guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  same  period,  and  likewise 
will  gradually  phase  that  program  out. 

The  VA  direct  home  loan  program  was 
established  in  1950  by  Public  Law  475, 
71st  Congress,  after  the  Congress  became 
aware  that  many  veterans  desiring  to 
purchase  or  build  homes  in  remote  or 
outlying  areas  could  not  obtain  guaran- 
teed loans  or,  for  that  matter,  any  mort- 
gage financing  on  reasonable  terms  with 
which  to  purchase  or  build  sorely  needed 
homes  for  themselves.  Originally  the 
program  was  scheduled  to  expire  in  ap- 
proximately 1  year  after  enactment,  but 
tlic  Conprress  from  time  to  time  has  ex- 
tended the  program  so  that  the  present 
termination  date  would  be  July  25,  1962, 
for  World  War  II  veterans,  and  January 
31.  1965,  for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Ever  since  the  direct  loan  program  w.as 
authorized  in  1950  there  has  always  been 
a  waiting  list  of  veterans  needing  a  di- 
rect loan.  The  reason  for  the  waiting 
list  is  due  to  the  limited  funds  author- 
ized for  the  program  and  the  large 
number  of  veterans  living  in  the  rural 
areas  where  private  financing  is  not 
available. 

For  example,  on  April  1,  1958,  there 
were  13,084  veterans  on  the  waiting  list. 
When  the  funds  were  received  under 
Public  Law  85-364  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration made  the  funds  available  to 
those  on  the  list  and  started  a  new  list 
for  future  loans. 

The  waiting  list  increased  month  by 
month  to  a  point  where  on  October  1. 
1959,  there  were  59,000  veterans  on  the 
waiting  list  for  a  direct  loan. 

During  the  months  of  October  and 
November  1959,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  ofiBces  sent  out  letters 
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to  the  veterans  on  the  waiting  list,  in- 
structing them  that,  if  they  did  not  com- 
plete the  forms  enclosed  and  make  appli- 
cation to  the  voluntary  home  mortKage 
credit  program  for  a  loan  and  notify  the 
Veterans'  Administration  within  30  days 
after  they  had  made  the  application  to 
the  VHMCP,  their  names  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion direct  loan  waitin?  list.  This  pro- 
cedure did  not  get  loans  for  the  veteians 
III  rough  the  voluntary  home  moitt;age 
credit  program  because  this  program  has 
failed  to  provide  new  or  additional  fvinds 
for  veteran  home  buyers.  Many  vet- 
erans, realizing  that  the  voluntary  home 
mortgage  credit  program  had  not  helped 
i<et  loans  m  the  past,  did  n'lt  file  the 
applicatioi.as  instructed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  they  were  therefore 
taken  off  the  direct  loan  waitinij  list 
Many  of  the  veterans  removed  by  this 
procedure  .till  want  and  need  a  dir-^cr 
loan 

This  procedure  was  followed  through- 
out the  country  by  all  regional  offices 
and  23.238  veterans  were  removed  from 
the  direct  loan  waiting  list  during  the 
2-month  period 

Even  with  this  procedure  to  reduce  thr 
waiting  list,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  33.762  veterans  still  on  the  \v;ut- 
mg  list  on  December  1,  1959. 

Many  thousands  of  our  veteran.s  living 
m  the  rural  areas,  small  towns,  and  cities 
need  a  direct  loan  today,  as  there  art'  no 
piivate  loans  available.  Even  thoutrh 
many  thousands  are  in  this  condition, 
only  29.454  have  bothered  to  ttet  then 
name  on  the  waiting  list  as  of  March  1. 
1961  Many  of  the  29.454  on  the  waitlniT 
list  know  they  will  more  than  likelv  not 
^et  a  loan,  for  there  is  not  cnou£:h  money 
to  go  around  If  there  were  ample  funds 
available  for  the  direct  loan  prom  am 
there  is  no  doubt  the  number  of  veterans 
applying  would  be  many,  many  tinit^s  'h*^ 
number  on  the  list  today. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  itmarks 
a  chart  showing  the  number  of  veterans 
on  the  waiting  list  for  direct  loans  as  of 
March   1.   1961 

I  See  exhibit  1  i 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  a 
careful  review  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration guaranteed  and  direct  loan 
programs  as  of  January  1.  1961.  shows 
that  5.751.596  home  loans  have  been 
1,'uaranteed  or  made  under  the  2  pro- 
i;rams  These  approximately  6  million 
loans  amounted  to  $50  6  billion,  w  ith  an 
e.xposure  or  liability  of  approximately 
$30  billion  Yet  the  programs  have 
made  money  for  the  taxpayers  and  U  S 
Treasury  After  repayment  to  the  U  S 
Treasury  for  moneys  used,  plus  Interest 
and  deducting  all  losses,  the  Veterans' 
Admirustration  guaranteed  and  direct 
loan  programs  have  a  surplus,  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961,  in  excess  of  $59  million 

This  surplus  has  been  created  on  loans 
that  have  a  reasonable  and  realistic 
interest  rate  varying  from  4  percent  to 
5'4  percent.  Losses  and  interest  paid 
the  U.S.  Treasury  have  been  deducted  to 
arrive  at  the  profit  figure  of  over  $59 
million  The  interest  payments  to  the 
Treasury  are  in  excess  of  $120  million  as 
uf  January  1.  1961. 


Each  time  the  expiration  date  of  the 
direct  home  loan  program  has  come 
near,  there  has  always  been  a  surge  of 
applications  for  such  loan.s.  and  each 
time  the  Congress  has  not  wanted  to 
shut  off  worthy  veterans  wlio  wish  to 
use  the  program  to  obtain  housintj  ft^r 
themselves  and   their   familu-s 

We  have  now  inoveti  some  20  years 
away  from  the  start  of  Woi  id  W.i:  II. 
and  one  mmhl  .say  that  we  aie  moving 
into  the  generation  of  the  children  of 
World  War  II  veterans  It.  therefore, 
seems  logical  to  iJhase  out  this  program 
viduallv  Ry  doing  so.  we  now  give 
•  of:ce  that  tlie  program  will  come  to  an 
<-'.v\  and  all  those  who  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  pro^'iam  may  make  their 
plans  to  do  so 

Mv  biU  would  extend  the  entitlement 
of  World  W.ir  II  veterans  for  direct  loans 
on  a  formula  basis  I'lider  the  formula. 
a  VV'orifl  W.i;-  11  veteran  would  hav-  in 
ve.us  fn  m.  rhe  las'  period  of  active  d'l'v 
(i;i::ng  W^'ld  Wa-  11  p'us  a  perifxl  efin.i! 
to  1  vear  for  each  4  months  of  active 
d'ltv  m  'Ahich  to  exercise  his  ru^ht  un- 
ti'-r  'he  direct  loan  program 

The  .same  foiTnula  would  apiMv  to  vrt- 
c  nns  of  the  Kore.an  conflicf 

In  order  that  sutfcient  funds  would  be 
available  for  loans  under  the  program, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  a  loan  au- 
ihoii/ation  of  .SI  1  billion,  of  which  $100 
million  would  become  available  iipon  en- 
actment in  order  to  help  care  for  the 
existinfj  backlo'*  of  direct  loan  applica- 
tions. The  remainder  of  the  authoriza- 
tion would,  become  available  in  this 
mai.f.er;  $4(10  million  after  June  30.  1961. 
$200  million  after  June  30.  1962.  $150 
million  after  June  30.  1963:  $l.-'0  million 
after  June  30.  1964:  Sioo  nullion  after 
•lune  30  196^;  and  Sl'in  million  .ifter 
June  30   1966 

Mr.  Presiden!  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
tension of  tlie  entitlement  for  World  War 
II  veterans  to  obtain  a  direct  loan  is 
sensible,  and  I  believe  the  moneys  au- 
thorized over  the  next  few  years  to  pha.se 
out  the  program  is  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  way  to  accomplish  the 
aims  desired 

FXHIBIT      1 

Vf'teranx  on  u-aiting  li^t  lor  a  direct  loan  a« 
0/  March  I    1961 
KECioNAL  orrrcK 
ToUl _ 29.464 

.A;..hiimn    Moiit«nmery ..--^.««  852 

Al.tslia      Juiieau    . .,»,.-«-_..  \f> 

Arl7r)ua     Ph')enlx 180 

.^rkatlsa.s     Little   Rock 388 

C  iimiriii.i 

L<iK    Aiii^eles    117 

s,in    FraiuLsco 142 

Cohirudn    Dt-nver     . . 658 

C"rmerricuf     Hartford... « «._ (M 

D«»lawarp       WllmUiKton 22 

Fltiridii       P-.i-s.-i-A-firille 720 

C'lfurglrt       A'hiiilA 1.021 

Hawaii      HijniiUilu (') 

Idaho      Boise C20 

Illinois      Crucago 850 

Iiuli.Oia       l!)dlana[K>lls 925 

I'A.i:    Des    Moines 3H7 

Kan.sa.s      Wichita t8o 

KtMitticKy      Louisville 1.076 

I^iui.siana 

New    Orleans 170 

.■Shreveport 6(3 

Maine      TogU-s    549 

Ni-'t  a  direct  loan  area 


Vctt'ra'ts  O'l    lidiM'ig   list    '1'    a   citrrct  tuun  qn 
of  Mil'-,  'i   1    /yg/- <'i>ntlnue<l 

HtGioNM    omcE     -continued 

M.ir\;an(l       RalMniiire    30 

M.\s.sarhU.set  t.s       B<*ti'n i'\ 

Ml.  .'ilkf.in       r>'rMi'           1    (184 

MlimehiiU*      .St     Paul       1    UbO 

.Mis:-,ls.slppl      Jatk.s.iii       tfH3 

Missouri 

Kan-ias  City          _  9\S 

S'     Units                     H75 

M  iiitann     Fort  Harrison f»47 

Nebraska     Lincoln- 2H1 

Ne\  ul.i      Reno 2<r2 

New    H  iinpshlre     ManchestM* i    i 

New  Jcrsev     Newark. ('i 

sje.v    Mexu  '>     Alhuqucrque .  189 

N.-w  York 

Ain.iiiy in 

BufTalo    ...... --  31 

N««w    York . ('i 

"Syracuse 2 

North    Carolina      Wlnaton-Salem  1    925 

North  Dnkiitu  Fargo  555 
Ohio: 

Cincinnati 1    177 

Cleveland _ 1.562 

Oklnhom.i     Muskogee 1.063 

Oregon:     Portland 319 

t'otinsylvanla 

Philadelphia ('I 

Pitt.shur.;!.     86 

Wilkes-Barre • 

I»uert<j   Hlco     San   Juan 8ii.t 

Rhode    Lsland      Providence i    i 

South  t'.irolina     Columbia 768 

.S.iuth   Dakota      .Si-)UX  Falls 44'j 

Teiinessee       N.islivUle                    . b2 1 

Tf-x  i.s 

r>illa«_ . 61 

Houston                ..... . B8 

I.iibbork 71 

Sun  Antunlu . 44 

Waco 4S 

Utah     Salt   Ijxke   Cl'v          1    1.S9 

Vermont     White  Ri\  er  Junction 

Vlri^lnia      Roanoke. «»•»»• 1    375 

Washington    Seattle    ... 1    057 

West    VirgliUft      Huntington 289 

Wiscon.iln     Milwaukee 128 

Wyoming      Cheyenne 24H 

\  f-r>  K  A  N  -^   H  f  N  f  >  I  rs   (  in  I ,  E 

W.shliiKton     DC (M 

Not  a  direct  loan  area 
Source:   Veteran.s    Adir^ii.i^iration 

The  PHKSIDI.N'G  OFFICER  The  bill 
\m11  be  received  and  ajiproprialely  re- 
ferred 

The   bill     S     1481'    to   e.vtend   and    to 

provide   additioi.al    funds  for   the  vetei - 

an>  tli;ect  home  loan  program,  intro- 
duced bv  Mr  SF'^KK^IAN  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Y^RBORnt-cn  > .  was  rec«'ived   read 

twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  nil  H.inkiiii:  and  Cuiiencv 
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EXTENSION  OF  WORLD  WAR  II  .\SD 
KCJRK.AN  W.^R  HOME  LOAN  GUAR- 
ANTEE  f'RCXjRAM 

M:  YARHOROrC.H  Mr  Pi  f.s.deiii. 
for  mvx'll'  and  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinrui.stied  .Stiuitoi  f :  om  Alabama  I  Mr 
Spahkm^.ni  I  introduce  for  ajipropriate 
lefi'ieiice  a  bill  to  extend  the  World  War 
II  and  Korean  .ui:  home-loan  Guarantee 
prot;rum 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  co- 
spfui.sored  the  bill  with  me.  has  exerci-sed 
Kr«'at  leadership  in  the  Senate  and  in 
Coni;ress  not  only  on  behalf  of  housing. 
but  on  behalf  of  veterans'  rights  In 
fact,  tie  v«,as  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  the  first  OI  bill  of  World  War  II 


was  enacted,  and  which  made  a  notable 
contribution  to  veterans'  legislation. 

The  proposed  additional  time  during 
which  veterans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  would  be  eligible  to  obtain 
a  ^:uaranteed  loan  under  the  bill  would 
be  determined  as  follows: 

World  War  II  veterans  would  have 
10  years  from  date  of  discharge,  plus  an 
additional  year  for  each  3  months  of 
acti\e  duty,  but  m  no  case  is  a  loan  to 
be  provided  after  July  25,  1967,  and  in 
no  e\fnt  will  eli'.:ibility  expire  prior  to 
J  r.y  2b.  \962.  Veterans  with  service- 
connecttd  disabilities  would  be  eligible 
wi'hout  regard  to  length  of  service  until 
Ju'.y  2b    1967 

Korean  conflict  veterans  would  have 
10  years  from  date  of  discharge  plus  an 
additional  year  for  each  3  months  of 
active  duly,  but  in  no  case  is  a  loan  to 
be  provided  after  January  31.  1975;  and 
in  no  event  will  eligibility  expire  prior 
to  February  1,  1965.  Veterans  with  Ko- 
rean conflict  service-connected  disabil- 
ities would  be  eligible,  without  regard  to 
len.th  of  service,  until  January  31,  1975. 

Another  bill  has  been  introduced  today 
by  the  .<^enaU)r  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SPARKM.^^•^  for  him.self  and  me,  for  the 
puipo.se  of  making  a  similar  extension  of 
the  veterans  direct  home-loan  program. 
A!thou;,'h  the  guarantee  extension  will  be 
bt>fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
AlTairs  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  while  the  direct  loan 
extension  will  be  studied  by  Senator 
Sparkman's  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. I  am  hopeful  that  action  of  the 
two  subcommittee.?  can  occur  simultane- 
ously, .so  that  these  bills  can  come  before 
the  Scnati-  for  consideration  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  is  common  knowledge 
m  the  Sen.Tte  and  in  the  country  that 
even  though  the  World  War  II  home 
loan  guarantee  proui-am  has  run  for  15 
years  many  of  the  9  million  veterans 
eli^,ible  under  this  program  have  been 
prevented  from  utilizinr;  their  guarantee 
rights  by  the  high  interest  rate  situation 
that  has  existed  during  a  major  part  of 
this  period.  Because  of  the  high  interest 
rates.  GI  mortgage  moneys  have  been 
unavailable  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
Since  we  now  have  real  hope  and  prom- 
ise of  lower,  more  reasonable  interest 
rates  in  the  money  market,  it  would  be 
most  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
extend  the  home  loan  program,  thereby 
Mivnm  many  World  War  II  veterans  an 
opportunity  to  utilize  this  home  pur- 
chase aid. 

Aside  from  the  interest  rate  situations, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
veterans  who  have  met  their  financing 
needs  through  conventional  or  FHA 
loans,  but  who  could  now  benefit  from 
GI  financing  to  acquire  larger  and  bet- 
ter homes  as  their  families  increase  in 
size  or  as  their  income  levels  improve. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  to 
which  the  Congress  should  look  in  evalu- 
ating the  merit  of  extending  this  pro- 
gram. 

As  Senators  know,  we  have  weak  spots 
in  the  economy  in  many  areas.  Housing 
starts  for  the  Nation  were  down  sharply 
in  1960.  When  the  housing  market  is 
active,  many  segments  of  the  economy 


are  stimulated — lumber,  masonry,  steel, 
plumbing,  electrical  appliances,  furni- 
ture, and  a  host  of  other  related  prod- 
ucts and  industries.  Jobs  and  business 
expansion  opportunities  follow  suit 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
economic  stimulation  will  result  from 
this  extension.  We  recall  that  the 
economy  was  benefited  by  the  extension 
of  this  program  in  April  1958,  at  a  time — 
in  a  recessionary  period — when  the  econ- 
omy needed  assistance  toward  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  of  the 
outstanding  performance  of  our  vet- 
erans in  meeting  their  obli:-'ations  to 
repay  home  loans.  Only  about  1  pt  rcen.t 
of  the  5' J  million  home  loans  have  re- 
sulted in  claims.  That  is  a  percentage 
of  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  claims  paid  have  amounted  to 
only  8  cents  on  every  $100  of  the  or  .-imal 
principal  amount  of  the  loan^  guaran- 
teed. The  lo.ss  that  the  Government 
has  sustained  has  lx?en  infinitesimal. 
About  I'a  million  of  these  loan;:  have 
been  fully  repaid. 

After  weighing  these  factors,  one 
against  the  other,  one  is  compelled  to 
conclude  that  this  valuable  program 
must  be  extended.  By  extendinc  this 
worthwhile  benefit,  our  veterans  will 
continue  to  receive,  at  an  insignificant 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  at  ,::reat  bene- 
fit to  our  national  economy,  recognition 
for  their  unstinting  service. 

By  the  same  token,  we  furnish  an  im- 
portant support  to  the  homebuildmg 
industry,  thus  adding  to  the  \  itality  and 
the  strength  of  this  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  >S.  1483 1  to  extend  the 
veterans'  guaranteed  home  loan  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr,  Yar borough 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Sparkman  > ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


INDIGENT  DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMI- 
NAL CASES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  655  which  I  introduced  on 
January  30  of  this  year  in  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits]  and  myself.  S.  655  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  representa- 
tion of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  during  the  86th 
Congress. 

Indigent  people  often  lack  the  funds 
to  hire  professional  services  for  plead- 
ing their  cases  and  the  burden  falls  on 
the  small  number  of  criminal  attorneys 
volimteering  their  legal  services.  S.  655 
would  establish  a  regular  Office  of  Public 
Defender  to  be  compensated  by  the  dis- 
trict courts  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
undertake  the  defense  of  indigent 
defendants. 


I  welcome  Senator  Ervin  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation  and 
express  the  hope  that  the  bill  can  be 
enacted  without  further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  OF  MINORITY  VIEWS  ON 
SENATE  REPORT  NO.   128 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, m  filing  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Subcommiitee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging,  as  approved  by  the  Commit - 
Ue  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  in- 
advertently omitted  to  request  unani- 
mous consent  for  formal  inclusion  of  the 
minoniy  views. 

Therefore.  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sont  tliat  the  minority  views  of  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging,  be  included  as  part  of  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wiliiout 
ob lection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—SENATE OFFICE  BUILDING 
COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chan- 
appoints  Senator  Thruston  Morton,  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DA\TD  LOWELL  LADD  TO 
BE    COMMISSIONER   OF   PATENTS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, April  5,  1961,  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  David  Lowell  Ladd,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr  PA.STORE: 
Address    entitled    "Liberalism's    Responsi- 
bility. "  delivered  by  Senator  Pell  before  the 
National    Civil   Liberties   Clearing   House,    at 
Washington.  DC.  on  March  23.  1961. 


INCREASED  NONDEFENSE  SPEND- 
ING PROPOSALS  BY  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  days,  the  general  taxpaying 
public  has  been  subjected  to  an  unprec- 
edented amount  of  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing information  about  the  budget. 
Polls  show  that  most  of  the  voters  are 
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favorably  impressed  by  the  ProMtlt^nt  > 
acUviCles.  but  interviews  reveal  that 
hardly  anyone  knows  what  these  ac- 
tivities are  going  to  cost  There  is 
strong  suspicion  that  the  polls  would 
show  entirely  different  results  if  the  in- 
flationary or  tax  increase  results  v.fif 
known  by  those  being  interviewed 

President  Kennedy  has  attempted  to 
shift  the  blame  for  a  deficit  bud;^et  on 
foi-mer  President  Eisenhower,  saying  his 
estimate  of  receipts  was  too  rosy.  Re- 
publicans are  charging  that  there  arc 
unrealistically  low  estimates  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget,  and  that  actual  costs 
will  be  far  greater  than  the  estimates. 
Running  through  these  arguments  is  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  author- 
izations for  spending  and  actual  ap- 
propriation askings,  coupled  with  claims 
by  certain  Democratic  spokesmen  that 
some  programs  are  "self-financing  '  al- 
thousrh  the  time  for  the  tax  incrfa.se 
needed  to  sustain  them  Is  postpotu-d 

I  have  attempted  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  this  confusion  by  preparing  a 
statement  of  the  Increased  nondefense 
spending'  pro{X)sals  made  by  President 
Kennedy  It  shows  that  deficit  spendinij 
of  at  least  $608  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  and  $2,422  billion  for  the  fiscal 
yi-ar  1962  can  be  laid  at  the  President's 
own  doorstep,  because  of  his  recom- 
mendations for  increased  spendUK-'. 
without  taking  into  account  the  na- 
tional defense  program  increases  Mo.->t 
taxpayers  I  am  sure,  would  kjo  alon-; 
with  necessary  increases  in  the  national - 
defense  bud>,'et.  even  at  the  cost  of  muif 
taxes  However.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
they  would  approve  of  more  tax  in- 
creases— or  inflation — for  thf  Presi- 
dent's increased  nondefense  spendin-: 
programs,  all  at  the  same  time 

When  we  have  another  round  of  in- 
flation and  tax  increases,  or  both,  I  *ant 
the  people  to  know  that  the  resultant 
sacnflce  they  will  have  to  make  will  n^t 
be  made  for  the  sake  of  national  de- 
fense I  want  them  to  know  precisely 
that  their  sacrifice  will  be  made  for  non- 
defense  spending  at  a  time  when  we  are 
bet;inning  to  pull  out  of  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  President's  own  Cmmcil  of 
Kconomic  Advisers  has  termed  a  very 
mild  recession  " 

I  ask  unanimous  con-^ent  thit  this 
analysis  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  bem^'  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord. 
as  follows: 

/(jr  fl.tcai  yar-,   1961  and   1962  by   V-fudent 
Kt-nm-dy 
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LAOS 

Mr  HHIIXiF>^  Mr  President,  the 
situation  in  Laos  is  a  very  difficult  oni' 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
generally  the  members  of  his  party  here 
have  expre.ssed  trreat  determination  to 
back  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  brin,' 
About  a  peaceful  .solution  of  the  Laos 
problem  and  we  have  urced  that  our 
country  work  clasely  with  the  other 
IKJwers  in  the  so-called  SEATO  Confer- 
.  r;rr  and  t.hat  any  move  there  be  a  co- 
op«>r«tive  move  with  all  countries  coop- 
eratini;  in  whatever  steps  are  taken. 

I   have   taken   increasing   note  of   the 
fact  that  there  persist  rumors  that  the 
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Russians,  in  order  to  be  willing  to  agree, 
after  a  cease-fire,  on  a  free  neutral  gov- 
ernment for  Laos,  are  going  to  insist  that 
cirtain  members  of  the  ruling  cabinet 
of  Laos— if  we  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  free  neutral  government  there — be 
Communists.  I  believe  we  have  followed 
a  rather  trauic  pattern  in  that  respect  in 
the  past  We  have  ob-served  the  expe- 
rience in  that  connection  in  various  Eu- 
nijtean  countries,  including  Czechoslo- 
vakia, where  there  was  a  coalition 
!,'oveinnient  which  was  supposed  to  be 
comi)letely  fair.  But  the  Communists 
succeeded  in  having  Communists  ap- 
pointed as  the  Minister  of  Interior  and 
as  some  of  the  other  very  important 
mini.^-lcrs  They  then  proceeded  to  take 
over  the  Government.  We  saw  an  at- 
tempt at  a  similar  situation  in  China. 
The  intention  was  to  establish  a  neu- 
tralist ^;overnment  there.  'We  have  seen 
similar  developments  in  other  countries; 
the.se  are  kocxI  illustrations. 

In  these  various  situations,  eventual- 
Iv  —whether  in  months  or  in  a  year  or 
two — the  Communists,  by  boring  from 
w  ithin.  exerci.sed  their  power  and  control. 
\\  ith  the  result  that  the  other  elements  of 
those  Rovernmcnts  were  swallowed  up, 
and  eventually  the  Communists  took 
over  those  countries. 

1  hat  is  one  of  the  fears  I  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  situation  in  Laos.  I 
believe  it  concerns  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  everj'  American 
citizen.  I  ver>-  sincerely  hope  that  the 
U  S  position,  as  it  develops,  will  be  that 
we  will  follow  carefully  that  point  and 
Will  ser>  to  It  that  avowed  Communists 
are  not  taken  into  any  free  neutral  pov- 
ernmrnt  in  Laos,  if  a  neutralist  admin- 
istiat'.on  IS  formed. 

I  hope  the  Pres.dcnt  and  our  admin- 
i.stiation  will  make  that  inescapably 
cliar  in  their  dealint^s  in  connection  with 
this  very  difficult  situation.  I  say  this  as 
one  who  backs  up  the  President  and  our 
country's  position  in  standing  firm  in 
repaid  to  Laos.  Knowing  that  Laos  is 
ih.e  key  to  southeist  Asia,  I  am  whole- 
lii  arlcdly  for  a  stvon^.:.  firm  stand.  I  only 
wi-h  to  caution  tl.e  country  at  this  time 
nf  the  iK).ssibility  of  something  happen- 
in  '  there  that  has  happened  in  other 
civ.intiies.  and  to  forewarn  our  country 
and  the  American  people  that  such  a  sit- 
uation would  end  in  disaster. 

M  •  MANSFIE1J3.  Mr.  President.  I 
h.ni  ii.stened  with  interest  to  what  the 
rii;  tiivuished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  ju.st  said.  I  think  it  may 
b^'  \>.ell  to  recall  for  the  record  that. 
sevrral  years  ago,  there  was  a  so-called 
coalition  government  in  Laos,  at  which 
tiiuf  Souvanna  Phouma,  then  Premier 
1  ut  now  m  exile,  took  into  the  Gtovern- 
int  nt  his  half  brother.  Prince  Souvanna 
Siiuphaiu)uvong,  who  was  and  is  the 
h'  ad  of  the  Pathet  Lao,  a  group  closely 
allhd  with  the  Communists  in  North 
Vntnam.  and  veiy  possibly  allied  with 
the  Communists  ;n  China. 

That  particular  coalition  did  not  work 
out  too  well,  with  the  result  that  a  split 
occurred  in  time;  but  I  think  it  should 
be  stated  again  for  the  record,  that  the 
Pathet  Lao.  under  Prince  Souphanou- 
vong,  did  not  tak?  over  the  government 
at  that  time. 


I  am  certain  that  the  questions  raised 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  senior  Re- 
publican in  this  body,  have  been  given 
consideration  by  this  administration,  as 
consideration  has  been  given  to  all  other 
facets  of  the  peculiarly  difficult,  delicate, 
and  dangerous  situation  which  exists  in 
Laos. 

So  I  think  I  am  on  safe  ground  in 
assuring  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  what  he  has  had  to  say,  and 
what  others  have  had  to  say,  and  all  the 
facets  of  this  particular  problem,  are 
being  considered  by  this  administration. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  his  statement.  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  administration  is  alerted 
on  the  problem.  I  rai.se  it  only  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  and  caution.  I  am 
glad  to  have  his  assurances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  and 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said. 


DEVELOPING    THE    PRESTIGE    OP 
THE  HEARING  EXAMINEFt 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  most  in- 
teresting article  appears  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  concerning  the  role  of  hearing 
examiners  in  the  Federal  administrative 
agencies. 

The  author,  a  very  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  Charles  S.  Rhync,  has 
written  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
subject.  It  would  seem  constructive  to 
me  that  Members  of  this  body  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  article,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  appear  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Developing  the   Prestige  of  the  Hf.^ring 

EX.\MT.NER 

(By  Charles  S  Rliyne) 
One  of  the  matters  in  v.hich  the  Inromlng 
national  administration  has  expressed  .special 
Interest,  in  advance  of  taking  office,  is  effec- 
tuating Improvement  of  the  process  of  the 
Federal   administrative    a-encics 

During  the  past  6  years,  numerous  im- 
portant groups,  including  the  House  Legis- 
lative Oversight  .Subcommittee,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  I'ractice 
and  Procedure,  the  Pre.^idenfs  Confcnncr  on 
Administrative  Procedure,  and  the  Hoover 
Commission,  have  been  engaged  in  studies 
of  administrative  proceedings  in  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies,  t'.e  measures  needed  to 
eliminate  abuses,  ana  the  means  to  make  the 
proceedings  more  effective. 

Out  of  the  many  problems  covered  in  these 
studies,  there  have  developed,  as  miglit  be 
expected,  differing  points  of  view  and  pro- 
posals and  some  controversy  In  particular 
areas.  Singularly,  however,  there  has  been 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer, who  serves  as  trial  Judge  and  applies 
agency  policy  for  the  regulatory  agency,  plays 
a    key    role    In    the    administrative    process. 


'  At  a  press  conference  Nov.  10,  1960, 
the  President-elect,  Senator  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, announced  that  he  had  asked  former 
dean  Landls.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  for  a 
study  and  report,  in  December,  on  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies  with  a  view  to 
maximising  the  effective  dispatch  of  their 
lousiness.     New  York  Times.  Nov.   11,    1960; 

p.ao. 


Representative  Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  tlie 
House  Legislative  Oversight  Subcommittee, 
recently  stated: 

"In  the  course  of  these  studies  and  hear- 
ings it  has  become  apparent,  and  practically 
all  witnesses  have  agreed  that  the  hearing 
examiner  is  of  central  and  crucial  Importance 
to  the  success  and  Integrity  of  agency  ad- 
judication. •  •  •  Our  studies  In  fact  dem- 
onstrated that  the  role  and  effectiveness  of 
the  hearing  examiner  cut  across  and  had  an 
impact  up>on  a  large  proportion  of  the  basic 
prtjblems  affecting  the  regulatory  agencies."  - 

Along  similar  lines.  Judge  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman.  of  the  US  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  in  his 
excellent  and  Important  recent  book  on 
"Trial  by  Agency.  '  noted  that  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  on  Administrative 
Pr(x:edure  of  1941  had  "rightly  expressed  the 
view  that  the  heart  of  formal  administra- 
tive adjudication  is  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  hearing  officer — that  is, 
by  the  salary  paid,  the  independence  en- 
couraged and  accorded,  and  the  importance 
attached    to    his    decisions." 

Judge  Prettyman  further  stated: 

"The  President's  Conference  made  a  thor- 
ovigh  examination  of  the  hearing  officer 
problem.  As  so  many  Inquirers  have  con- 
cluded, this  is  the  key  to  adjudication.  Just 
as  the  competence  of  the  trial  judge  Is  the 
key  to  Judicial   performance."  ' 

IMPORTANCE     OF    HEARING    EXAMINEHS 

Tliese  conclusions  must  be  obvious  to 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  administrati\  e 
j^roceedings  in  the  modern  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies.  In  those  proceedings,  which 
have  a  vital  impact  upon  major  industries, 
upon  individual  and  property  rights  and 
upon  our  entire  economy,  the  hearing  ex- 
aminers sit  as  trial  judges  and  expounders 
of  agency  policies  in  cases  involving  com- 
plex and  technical  issues  of  fact  and  law. 
v.hich  are  of  a  magnitude,  complexity,  and 
importance  equal  to  that  Involved  In  the 
h.ighest  level  of  proceedings  coming  before 
the  Federal  district  courts. 

One  of  the  urgent  problems,  theref(  re.  is 
litiw  t-o  make  these  prcKeedlngs,  which  admit- 
tedly are  protr.icted,  more  expeditious  and 
more  manageable.  The  role  of  tlie  hearing 
examiner  is  central,  since  the  important  key 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the 
fairness  and  intelligence  with  whicli  the 
hearing  is  coiiductod  and  the  control  exerted 
over  the  size  and  quality  of  the  hearing  rec- 
ord. Here  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
leadership,  guidance,  and  firm  control  which 
may  be  provided  by  a  fair  and  competent 
hearing  examiner  who,  in  addition,  has  the 
caiiacity  to  make  go<:xl  use  of  techniques  de- 
signed to  ehnimate  unnecessary  delays  and 
to  shorten  prococdings — sucli  as  the  prehear- 
ing conference  ^nd  proceedings  in  tlie  nature 
of  discovery. 

Ano'.her  major  factor  in  making  the  com- 
plicated contested  cases  manageable  is  the 
presence  of  a  comprehensive  and  helpfi;l  ini- 
tial decision  based  objectively  on  the  recrd 
and  WTitten  by  the  hearing  examiner  whu 
presided  over  the  hearing  and  who  has  lived 
with  the  case  from  tlie  beginning.  The  writ- 
ing of  such  a  decision  calls  for  the  talents 
expected  of  a  good  appellate  judge.  Any 
lawyer  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  our 
major  regulat-ory  agencies  knows  that  it 
would  be  a  physical  Impossibility  for  the 
memt>ers  of  the  regulatory  tK>ards  or  com- 
missions to  make  a  personal  study  of  the 
entire  voluminous  records  in  tlie  cases  which 
come  before  them  for  final  decision.  But 
their  important  and  difficult  task  of  making 


=  Statement  submitted  on  June  24,  1960, 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  on 
Sup)ergTades  In  Federal  Government. 

« "Trial  by  Agency."  pp.  45-46,  49. 
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decisions  which  are  both  Intelligent  and  dur- 
ible    becomes    Tar   more   mmmgMhU    it   the 

b  >.irc!-i  A.'M  '.  mmlsslons  have  the  benefit  of 
n  clear  and  comprehenjtve  laltLai  decision  by 
the  presld.ng  examiner.  Thla  decisional  role 
cf  rhe  hearlni?  ex.irainer  ts  of  particular  im- 
p  irtance  u>  the  private  practitioner  who  has 
:i  stake  In  maintaining  and  Improvlni?  The 
pfTpT'iveness  of  a  system  In  which  the  final 
decision  Issued  by  the  commlsBlon  l.i  based 
upon  the  record  Including  the  briefs  of  the 
p.irr.fs  and  'he  Initial  decision  of  the  presid- 
:n(?  px.imlner  The  Importance  of  this  point 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  bar  which 
fought  and  w  >n.  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  a  long  bittle 
t<)  i?et  aw*y  from  the  institution. i;  decision 
sy.s:em  Under  tliat  system  the  he.inne;  ex- 
aminer wa.  frequently  bypassed  .nut  the 
:\i?ency  detern-.;riation  was  prepared  by  arion- 
vm'ius  .stafT  .subordinates  who  were  iiiseei. 
by  the  litii^Hr.ts  .ind  to  whom  the  parties  h.ic! 
nn  oppr.rtur.lty  t()  addre»s  their  an^iiment.s 
That  system  obviously  wris  not  C'ilci;late'l  to 
create  m  the  pirtles  a  feeling  of  confidence 
that  they   h.ul   b-en  accorded   a  tn.r  hr>.ir:ng 

NEED    FOR    MORE    COMPrNs^TION 

It  must  be  ibvlous  to  all  whi.)  .i.re  in- 
terested in  ;;r.provlng  and  acceler.itlng  the 
.wlmlniatr.iii.e  henrlng  process  th.it  eJTectlve 
perf.jrrn.i.-'.ce  requires  hearing  e\..imii.crs  of 
t'lpnotch  ■  alif>er  The  bar  has  a  special  in- 
terest In  urkt'.ng  the  establlr.tuiient  of  condl- 
*.  'V.i  that  will  enhance  the  prestige  of  the 
hearing  exii.-nir  er  and  thereby  assist  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  recruit.  ;tfr:.ct.  and  re- 
tain a.s  hearlnkt  examiners  lawyers  of  the 
highest  deerree  of  competence  Pr.jmpt  les;i8- 
lative  authori/^at ;on  for  increasing  t.'ie  com- 
pen.sation  if  hearing  examiners  to  a  level 
cornme  ns  i;  r  (te  with  thetr  role  art  ro--pK)i-.- 
sibiUtlea  would  make  a  maji  r  ..nd  lor>g 
overdue  c  in*.ri.,utlon  to  this  e;  d  Rtpre- 
sei.'tive  Ortn  Harris  has  recently  strongly 
und-rlmeJ  the  .mt.ortance  f  f  ;  uch  a  step,  in 
the  fo. lowing  statement 

"Becau.'se  of  the  central  r  le  plnved  bv 
hearins;  examiners  In  ttie  adminl.ttratloti  nt 
the  statutes  within  the  JurUdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  >\Md  Foreign 
Commerce,  that  committee  ha^  a  serious 
and  substant.  il  Interest  In  measur*'-*  de- 
signed to  creite  the  c«indltions  which  will 
make  it  posjJible  to  attract  and  rct.iln  the 
hlg.hest  p<>.sjilble  caliber  of  men  a.s  hearing 
examiners 

It  IS  our  belief  that  an  lncre;>;;e  In  the 
compen.sation  provided  for  hearing  exan.iners 
In  *ne  rnajor  regulatory  agencies,  to  a  level 
ci>mmensurate  with  their  complex  and  im- 
p<Jrtant  duties  and  resf>on.\lbtlit  .ea.  will  con- 
stitute a  major  -step  forward  ro  vard  the 
objectives   jut.ined  above  ' 

Unfortunately  In  spile  of  the  it'H->d  Inten- 
tions of  C  if.Ltress  when  It  enacted  section  11 
of  ri'.e  .\  l::..!i;-'.- itlve  Procedure  .\ct.  the 
compena.itlon  of  hearing  examiners  In  the 
Federal  C'luveriunent  has  fallen  behind  that 
provided  f  )r  other  top  agency  personnel 
and  a  serious  imbalance  has  been  created 
In  recent  ye.irs  supergrade  pt>sltions  at 
level.4  ol  OS  18.  O-S-  17,  and  GH-  18  have  b«^n 
alloc  I  tod  to  tip  legal  and  techuicii  st  i.T  u. 
the  regulat^jry  agencies.  However,  super- 
grades  have  never  been  allocated  to  hearui*; 
examiner  positions.  Accordingly  the  maxi- 
mum he<vri!ig  examiner  grade  today  is  dS  16. 
with  compensation  at  913.730  In  the  begin- 
ning step  The  Imbalance  in  the  conipen^sut- 
tion  level  provided  for  hearing  exajnlner.s 
i.^  strikingly  Illustrated  when  It  U,  not>-d  that 
hearing  commissioners  erf  the  U.3  Court  of 
Claims,  whose  function*  are  generally  com- 
par.ible  currently  receive  a  salary  of  »1.»  j<0 
per  year,  by  act  of  Congress 


'  .Statement    to   Suboommittee    on    Super- 
<r  ul's   In   the  Federal  Govanunent.  supr.i. 


Because  of  this  imbalance,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Comnili>t>ion  atldreuhed  a 
historic  letter  on  Fcbru^iry  25.  latiO,  •  .  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  H"u»e  Judiciary 
and  Civil  Service  Committees  railing  the 
pttentlnn  of  Con^es.i  ?n  the  if-ri ms  pr'>biem 
resulting  f r^  >m  the  Krf)w!n(t  innd'-quaf  y  of 
compensiitlon  for  hearing  exam.ners  and 
recommending  that  the  entire  matter  be 
re'. 'cxed  by  C  'Ugrc^s  I  he  .American  B.ir 
Association,  of  course,  h.\s  been  working 
■.  igorou.sly  toward  this  end.  commencing 
with  the  rdoptlon  of  a  resolution  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  In  1957  urging  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  compensate  hear- 
ing examiners  at  the  OS- 18  sufK-rgrade 
level  and  during  the  past  3  years  a  numbor 
of  dillorcnt  bills  Iu^m-  been  intrmluced  in 
C"ongrcii'i  propot..n)?  compensation  fur  hca. - 
Ing  examiners  at  this  level  Unfortunately. 
none  of  Uiese  bills  have  \ct  b.^en  br-mght 
'  '  hearing 

The  moi^t  ro'^ent  d 'vei  .pm-^n'  Iri  thj.^  arra 
occurred  last  June,  when  the  Subci  mmlttee 
on  'luoerv'rades  of  the  House  Pcw.t  Omc  e  ^nd 
Civil  Service  Committee,  under  the  chalr- 
m.^nshlp  of  Rejiresentative  Jam:.s  C  Davis. 
announced  the  scheduling  of  l.cirli.ps  for 
tlio  lattf"r  prrt  nf  that  month  '  <  co,  uirr 
aming  other  problems,  the  matior  oX  Buper- 
grades  for  bearing  examiners  Due  to  the 
press  of  o'her  urgent  busine^.'^  the  D'\ii 
subcommit'ce  was  compelled  to  p«i;tpone 
the  scheduled  he.u-»ng«  and  tlvc  adjourn- 
ment of  Congrcw  made  li  nec<*£.aary  for  fur- 
ther consideration  zti  thl.s  mutfr  to  go  over 
to  the  nert  ses^ilon  However,  prifir  to  »d- 
ji>urnment,  there  were  filed  with  the  enm- 
nilttee  a  Inrge  numb.r  "f  s'rong  MAternents 
from  ••  r-  i'Tt  sources,  •.upporting  mere  I  •■! 
comtc.  :     for   hearing  examlxiers   in    ii.e 

inijor  reguijit.-.ry  agencies  Th«v  c  liiclud'-U 
the  statement  by  Repretent-Ulvr  H^«ni.s.  nl- 
ready  referred  to.  and  statemrr.ts  by  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Trnrte  Cf.rrmir-.xl'in. 
the  Federal  P'^wrr  *"',  rnml.-i.'^lnn.  the  Civil 
Aeronfiutlc^  Boird,  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Boird  •?urport!ig  supergrade?!  f  .r 
th'»ir  hearlt^?  examitiers 

Svudents  (jf  the  >uimlnlstratlvo  pr'xris 
recognize.  <if  course,  that  the  lmprri\ement 
of  the  quality  of  admtnls'ratJve  jwliro 
CRnnot  be  broiutht  about  by  any  ore  meiw- 
ure  But  ther>  '•nn  be  little  doubt  that  the 
simole  '^tep  of  Incre.ooing  the  compens.^tion 
of  hearing  examiners  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  lmp.>rtar.ce  of  their 
func'lons  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion In  this  area,  and  this  prop  ih.i1  is  ripe 
for  action  now 

Judge  E  Birrett  Prettyman  has  stated 
that"*  •  •  'dmlnlstratlve  l.".w  Is  Important. 
1:  deed  •  •  •  It  Is  the  most  Imp-irtint  cate- 
K'lry  of  l.iw  current  In  our  land  '  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  bar  h.-xs  a  •. Ital 
Interest  In  seeking  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions that  will  Insure  that  hearing  ex- 
aminers who  conduct  these  Important  ad- 
ministrative proceedlnsrs  will  be  of  the 
hii^hcst  possible  statu-'e""  Further  strength - 
et^ing  tl:e  status  of  hearing  examiners  and 
enhancing  the  dignity  of  their  office  is  but 
the  logical  .-sequence  of  the  reforms  Ifjltlated 
by  the  AdmlnistraM\  e  Pr^n-edure  Act  As 
the  Supreme  Court  h.-w  said  of  Uiat  art  Mn 
U-tiiersinl  Camrra  Corp  v  .\  L  R  R  .  340 
US  474,  494),  "enhan'-ement  of  the  status 
and  function  of  the  trial  examiner  was  one 
of  the  lmp.irtant  purposes  for  administra- 
tive reform  " 

By  enacting  In  1040  the  Administrative 
rr<<-edure  A  *  which  separated  the  adjudl- 
cat<->ry  from  the  other  funcMona  of  t^le  Fed- 
eral fulminlrtr.itlve  bf>nrd^  and  '■ommlt  Ions 
and  provided  for  the  sele-iion  and  appoint- 
ments of  impartial  hefirini;  examiners  Cr<r\ - 
greea  clearly  elevated  the  importance  of  the 


role  ,;(  tie  hearing  examiner  A  next  1i>ki- 
i  .11  I  Uimiiiuliiig  fcUp  m  carr>lug  out  one 
I'.'  the  polu  les  of  the  .Admlniitralu  e  Pro- 
cfdure  .^ct  Is  to  provide  the  horing  ex- 
[itr.iners  wi'h  conipcnsatlo.T  coninien?  ir  i' r 
with   their   resp<in.sit)lltHes 


•  "Trial  by  Agency,"  p  11. 


rnh:  i;!.\'  k  m.*.ns  ironic  hurdkn 

Mr  HAHT  Mi  F»i<'s:dii!t,  J,,ti:i 
S'cinb'-ck's  :i:ucU'  i:i  Iht^  Saturd.iy  R  - 
virw  wa.s  roprintcl  iocciitly  in  th.e 
Wn.^hmKton  Pn^i  It  i.s  a  .simiilp  and 
forthright  .'«talfmrnt  of  t.-\Piyday  re- 
actions V.  hich  all  tfni  ofti  r;  v.,>  skip  o.-er 
or  fail  to  undrrstiiiid 

I  a.-ik  uiiaiiimoiLs  coiisff.t  tl.af  :t  l)e 
printed  in  the  Record  at  thi.-,  point  in  my 
rrmarks. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
ua-s  ordered  to  bo  pnntrd  m  thr-  Rrcoso, 
Ho  follov.ii- 

I  From    the    Washington    r.K.t     Slur     j     li^ol, 
'I  (IE    lil  '<  K     Mans     Ir<  nu.     Hi  Ri;h.N 
(By    John    .Steinbeck  i 
I  .im  r  ii.stantly  amar^d  .a  the  (^ualltll^  gie 
expert    m  Noprocs      No  race   has   ever  ol.'errd 
another   kuch    UiKh    regard       We   exptM-i    Ne- 
groes to  be  wlicr  t.h..n   «i    uri-    more   tolerail 
than  we  fire,  br.iver    ni.ire  d.gnilcd  It-.-.n  we. 
more     self -rot;' .-niipd     and     .self -disciplined 
We    rven    demand    TTiore    t:\letit    from     ihem 
liiaii   from  our'^ei   <■■ 

A  NenTo  mu.«^t  l)e  10  tlrneK  as  gifted  as  .i 
w  .I'.e  Ui  rec.  !ve  e<(ual  re»-ot;riitii»n  We  ex- 
(•e..t  Ntfgroes  Uj  ha ,  c  n.ofe  enUurai.i.e  than 
*(•  In  ivthletlca,  more  courage  in  defeat,  more 
!h>thm  and  versatility  In  music  and  danc- 
ing, more  rf>n»rolle/^j  emotion  In  theater  We 
expect  them  t/>  obev  rules  of  r<induct  we 
fiouf.  to  be  more  courteous  more  gall.Uit, 
more  proud,  more  steadf.xst 

in  a  w(»rU  wiule  msiiaa.tiuig  tint  Negri*  » 
..ro  inferior  to  us,  by  uur  iiaquestlotuz.g 
l.ilth  In  them  we  pro-. e  our  coriMction  th.il 
t'  «•.  .ire  •uperUT  in  manv  T.eirls  even  fields 
we  are  prriumed  to  be  tnlned  .ind  ondi- 
t!  >ned  In  h  rid  they  i^re  not 

I-et  me  nive  a  few  examples 

In  the  Aiah  iina  bus  bovcoii  we  knew  tnire 
would  l>e  no  Negro  violence — ^ind  tiiere 
w.ukU't  The  only  vluleiue  w.i*  white  vio- 
lence 

In  t'  e  »t-eets  we  expert  courtesy  fr  m  Ne- 
groes even  when  we  «re  ujfly  and  overt>e:ir- 
inc 

In  t!ie  pn -e  rlr.t?  we  know  a  NeRro  will 
he  game   ind  will  not  '•omplaln  at  u  declsiou 

In  Little  Rock  we  k  lew  that  any  brutality 
Would  iirlgiuatc   ttn;..>ug  the   whites 

If  there  la  riu'lal  trou*)le.  we  are  convinced 
that  Negroes  will  not  strike  the  first  blow, 
will  not  attack  In  the  night,  will  not  set  off 
b    it^tM,  and  our  bel.i-f  IS  Ivirne  out  bv  event.'; 

Ve  exp«-ct  Negroes  to  be  Kx)d-terr.{>ered 
and   •^lf-contri>lled   under  all   cireumstanres 

Hut  >ur  great.-st  expecLnlion  ig  that  they 
will  be  iiunekt,  honurable.  and  decent  This 
is  llie  most  profound  compliment  we  can 
pay  any  man  or  group  And  the  proof  of 
this  shows  In  our  outrnse  when  a  Negro 
does  not  live  up  to  the  picture  we  ordinarily 
have  of  him 

With  thousands  of  burglaries  nuinrglngs. 
emix'/ylementji  reported  every  day.  we  are 
upset  vihen  a  N«-wrro  I.s  found  Join-  w  :iat  so 
many  'Ahi-cs  do  reiiularly 

In  New  V  rk,  with  i'«  duilv  rep  •  ts  of  pub- 
lic thefts,  deceits,  and  assorted  political  and 
ft-v-al  raids  on  public  m  .tiey  ai.d  treaj-- m 
against  jiubllc  trust,  one  Negro  w^n  suc- 
cum')s  to  the  ten-.ptittlon  to  do  what  many 
vihlte  [.eople  do  fills  us  with  d.smay  and  the 
papers  a.-e  full  of  It.  What  greater  compli- 
ment can   we   pay   to  a  people'' 

FinaJly,  itt  me  bring  it  down  to  ca.<tea 
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I  have  children,  as  m.-my  of  you  whites 
wh  '  read  this  have  Do  you  think  your  chil- 
dren w  uid  have  the  gtits,  the  dignity,  and 
•!ie  reFponslhllity  to  gr,  to  school  In  Little 
K  ..k  knowing  they  would  be  Insulted. 
.shi  ved  h.ited,  sneered  at,  even  spat  upon 
day  after  d  ly  and  do  it  quietly  without 
yhowlr.g  nnpcr,  petulance,  or  complaint? 
And  even  if  they  could  taUe  It  would  Uiey 
alro  get   e-^'xl   cr-idis' 

K,,)W  I  am  a  grown  f;  irly  well-educated  — 
I  hope  intellipent-wtiitr  man  I  know  that 
v.ol'^nce  c.-vn  prcxluce  ;i  i  good  effect  of  any 
kind  And  yet  If  my  child  were  spat  on  and 
insulted  I  couldn't  tru;  t  myself  not  to  get 
a  ball  but  and  knock  oii  a  few  brains  But 
I   Tu't  Net;o->es  n^>t  to     md  they  haven't. 

I  think  ?o  much  of  those  schoolchildren 
111  Little  R  vk  a  fmnl  handful  who  carry 
the  Mill  and  c  'n-^.K  iice ,  the  hopes  and  fu- 
tures of  millions  in  thfir  arms  They  have 
not  let  their  people  down.  I  think,  what 
quiet  pride  their  crar.dchlldren  can  have 
ill  them  ki..'Wing  they  came  of  t.uch  stock. 

A:.d  then  I  think  of  'he  fac?s  of  the  mob 
th.it  tried  t«)  keep  them  out,  faces  drooling 
hatred,  cursing  and  accursed  faces,  brave 
only  in  numbers,  spitting  their  venom  at 
children  And  some  of  ih  se  faces,  m.asked. 
sncHkiiiK  lu  the  r.ighl  tj  plant  a  bomb — the 
final  we.ipxm  cjf  a  coward 

WiiHt  pride  ctvn  their  descendants  take  In 
tJicir  an  ftbUy?  But  of  course  they  will  for- 
get   or  lie,  or  both. 

Perhaps  some  of  U-(  anger  against  Ne- 
groes stems  from  a  pr'.four.d  sense  of  their 
superlorltv  .md  perh,\p;  their  superiority  Is 
ro<'*ed  in  having  a  cause  and  an  unanswer- 
able method  composed  of  courage,  restraint, 
.it.d  a  sense  of  direction 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEIK.  FEBRUARY 
19  26,  1961;  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  CHRISTIANS  AND  JEWS 

.Mr  HART  Mr  President,  last 
ii.onth  we  ob.served  National  Brother- 
hood Week  Howev«r,  the  very  appro- 
priate mes^sagc  of  Ccmmissloner  Robert 
K  McLaughlin.  Presdent  of  the  Board 
of  Comiiiissioners.  i  overnment  of  the 
Di.sti  irt  of  Columbia  was  not  printed  In 
the  IlEcoRO.  This  folhright  message  to 
the  26,000  DLstrict  government  em- 
pio.v tfs  ha.s  .stHMTial  jignif^cance  In  light 
of  Pre.sident  Kennedy's  efforts  to  further 
fo.-ter  this  spirit  of  brotherhood  In  gov- 
ci  r.mt'Ut 

I  therefore  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  messiige  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  thl.s  point 

There  tK^ng  no  oDjectlon,  the  state- 
ment was  orderfd  I  >  be  printed  in  the 
]iit  I  IK- 11.  a-s  follows; 

Cm  <\l  RN  '.U  .S  r    OF    1  IIC 
UlSTMlCT    or    CoLfMBlA. 

txrrtJriTa  Omca. 
Washington.  D.C. 
To.    All    em,«l   >ep,s    ol    i.e    District    govern- 
ment. 
Subject:    Brotherhood    Week,    February    19- 
26.    1961.   NatioiiKl  Conference  of  ChrU- 
t..ins  .ii.d  Jews. 
Brothertio.<l    Week     vill    be   observed   Feb- 
ruary    19  26,    1961       It    Is  sponsored    by   the 
National  Conference  oT  Christians  and  Jewa 
to  he;p  promote  the  U  eal  of  brotherhood  In 
our  Country.     I  am  again  happy  to  serve  aa 
honorary    chairman    cf    Brotherhood    Week 
for  the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  haa  been  a  baaic 
tinet  ul  our  phlloeopt  y  of  government  ever 
since  the  founding  o.:  the  Republic.  Thla 
c  .ncept  is  Implicit  In  the  fundamental  ctaar- 
itrs    of    our    llbertlee    and     freedoms:     the 
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Declaration  of  Independence:  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Its  Bill  of 
Rlghta:  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
other  historic  documents  which  have 
charted  the  course  of  democracy  These 
great  pronouncements  have  but  reflected 
the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 
whereby  countless  hosf.s  of  immigrants  of 
every  race,  creed,  an.d  nr^ioniility  have  b<»en 
received  into  the  bosom  of  our  N.?tion  *.nd 
given  the  priceless  privilege  of  .\nicrii;an 
citlaenahip. 

Thla  great  amalgamation  h.  s  no  counter- 
part in  history,  and  it  hai  been  u:ic.cuoliul> 
the  most  p>otent  force  lu  the  ue\  CAUprr. ;:.: 
of  our  culture,  ideiiiism,  mighty  achieve- 
ments, and  hum..r.itarr.r,lsm- l:i  .-^hnrt,  our 
national  character  and  extraord;::  ry  c  vi- 
Uzatlon — which  are  unparalleled  in  human 
experience.  This  pcrfecti  t.  could  ro'  h  ivc 
been  achieved  unless  the  spirit  cf  brother- 
hood had  appreciably  per\;ded  our  totin'ry, 
enabling  such  a  ditlu.sed  peoples  to  fcrm 
one  nation  and  to  lUc  .a  pc^ce  ..i;d  harniu.iV. 
to  prosper  and  achieve,  to  open  up  bound - 
Ices  avenues  of  opportunity  for  th.^mseUes 
and  their  children,  to  enjoy  tqu.ilitv  and  to 
be  oecure  In  exercising  the  freeaonc;  guar.m- 
teed  by  the  Constitution. 

Without  this  spirit  of  tolerance.  *isdo:n 
and  understanding — winch  is  tlie  essence  of 
brotherhood — this  country  could  not  have 
attained  such  eminence.  Unfortunately. 
there  are  still  som.e  areas  where  prejudice. 
racism,  and  big'^iry  continue  to  thrive,  md 
It  Is  t>ecause  of  this  thiit  Brotherh.xxl  Week 
serves  Buch  a  useful  purpose;  namely,  to 
focus  our  attention  on  these  defecty  m  our 
national  character,  to  evaluate  our  po.->rion 
in  these  respects,  and  to  ameliorate  these 
undesirable  conditions  a.s  much  a?:  possiole 

Brotherhood  Week  has  special  significr  nee 
for  us,  as  employees  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government.  We  work,  live,  and  play 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  or  its  environs.  It 
la  a  center  of  world  Interest  and  the  focal 
point  of  Western  democracy  The  Disuict 
of  Columbia  government  Is  the  closest  of  all 
to  the  people  who  live  here,  and  we  as  civil 
serranta  directly  affect  ever>one  here  in  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  such  government.  We 
work  with,  and  come  in  contact  with,  all 
classes  of  people  of  this  city  dally. 

We  should  always  endeavor  to  practice 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  respect  toward 
our  coworkers,  neighbors,  fellow  citizens,  and 
Tlaltors  In  town.  We  should  endeavor  at  all 
times  to  dwell,  associate,  and  work  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  one  another.  We  should 
do  thla,  not  only  because  It  will  enrich  our 
lives  and  benefit  our  country,  but  because  we 
are  morally  obligated  to  do  our  patriotic 
duty  oX  setting  a  good  example  in  civic  re- 
latlonahlps,  aa  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world  are  upon  us. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. I  sincerely  urge  upon  every  employee 
of  the  District  government  personally,  that 
he  or  she  practice  the  creed  of  brotherhood, 
and  recall  the  Commissioners'  public  policy 
on  nondiscrimination  and  their  efforts  to 
Improve  hiunan  relations  within  the  District 
government  and  within  the  community. 
This  Is  something  each  of  us  should  do.  not 
only  during  the  week  set  aside  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Brotlierhood  Week,  but  each  day 
throughout  the  year,  and  from  year  to  year. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEKT  E,  McI  .^T■CHMN, 

Prenident.  Board  of  Cormnisswner^, 
District  of  Columbia. 


WILEY   URGES   CHEESE   FOR 
SCHOOL   LUNCHES 
Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  cheese,  milk,  and  other  health- 


giving  dairy  products  have  been  a  "die- 
tary gold  miiie"  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Across  Uie  coimtry.  about  13  »2  million 
students,  including  about  265.000  m  Wis- 
con.sin.  are  enjoying  and  benefiting  from 
lunches  served  in  the  schools. 

Unfortunatelj'.  cheese  has  now  been 
excluded  from  the  program.  This.  I 
believe,  should  be  corrected. 

Recently.  I  contacted  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  urging  the  inclusion  of 
cheese  in  the  lunch  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman,  a  reply  from  the  Secretary, 
and  a  petition  signed  by  a  nimiber  of 
dairymen  m  Wisconsin  supporting  the 
idea  of  putting  cheese  back  in  the  school 
limcl-i  program  priiited  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  petition  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

De.\b  Mh  Sechetvet:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
spectfully urge  inclusion  of  cheese  m  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program. 

As  I  understand  it.  cheese  has  not  been 
available  fcr  school  lunches  for  .-everal 
n:  ^nths. 

Fortunately,  the  surplus  stockpiles  have 
diminished;  however.  I  believe  t  would  be 
most  worth  while  to  encourage  the  purchase 
of  cheese  on  the  market  lor  inclusion  in  the 
program. 

In  my  judgment,  this  would  add  an  im- 
portant healthful  food  U)  the  diet  of  our  13 'j 
million  students  now  enJo\-lng  school 
lunches. 

In  addition,  it  would  help  to  stabilize  the 
market  for  dairy  products,  e.g..  by  heading 
off — partially  at  least — a  dropback  of  prices. 
during  the  flush  milk  production  season 
aliead. 

With  appreciation  for  the  consideration  I 
itniw  you  will  give  thi.s  m.Ttter.  .Tiid  with  all 
g'od  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Alexandes    Wilet. 

Departmlnt  of  Acricvlture, 
Washington.  DC.  March  27.  1061. 
H  'ti    ,■\I.T:x^^■I;E3J  WrLrv. 
V  S_  Srnate. 

Dear  Senator  Wile**  TTiis  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  March  18.  requesting  that  the 
Dep;\rt.ment  purchase  cheese  on  the  open 
market  for  use  In  the  national  school  lunch 
program. 

As  you  It^d.catcd,  the  Department  has  not 
acquired  sufflrlent  quantities  of  this  product 
under  price-support  operations  to  permit 
nationwide  distribution  to  schools.  ror 
many  months  the  market  pirice  of  cheese 
has  been  very  strong;  consequently,  very 
little   has   been   offered    by    the  industry. 

We  appreciate  your  desire  to  have  the 
Department  purchase  cheese  for  the  na- 
tional .school  lunch  program  You  appre- 
ciate, of  course,  that  at  this  period  In  the 
school  year  the  f>mds  made  available  for 
direct  purch.tses  of  food  commodities  for 
the  national  school  lunch  program  have 
either  been  exi>ended  or  obliiiated.  How- 
ever, if  Consress  again  appropriates  money 
for  next  year's  school  lunch  program,  and 
the  E>epftrtment  does  not  acquire  slftnlflcant 
amounts  of  cheese  under  price-support  ac- 
tivities, we  will  give  proper  consideration  to 
this  food  item  when  the  purchase  plans  for 
next   year's  program   are  formulated. 

Thank  you   for  your   letter   and   your   in- 
terest In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orvilli  Freeman. 

Secretary. 
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M.\Rcn  20  1961 
The  undersigned  members  ot  the  W.ra- 
paca  Coun'y  Farm  Improvement  Assocui- 
tlor;  wish  to  support  Senator  Wiley  in  his 
request  of  Secretary  Freeman  to  put  cheese 
back  In  the  school  lunch  pro«rani 

Signed  by   MUton  Hlntz  and   56  other  .it- 
Izens  ut  the  -State  of  WLscorLsin 


HAND    IN    HAND" 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Brotherhood  Week  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jew.s,  held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  m  New 
York.  February  16,  the  motion  picture. 
"Hand  in  Hand,"  received  the  Natunial 
Brotherhood  award  for  its  ouc.standin^' 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  brotherhood 

It  is  the  prayerful  hope  of  all  men  of 
good  will  that  we  are  steering  a  sure 
course  to  a  better  world  in  which  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  understanding  fcr 
our  fellow  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
race,  color,  or  creed  will  prevail  A  mes- 
sage that  contributes  elTectively  to  this 
goal  must  k>e  cherished  and  treiusured 
It  IS  the  theme  of  this  motion  picture 
which  was  made  in  England  by  its  sen.u- 
tive  and  perceptive  young  producer. 
Helen  Winston. 

■  Hand  in  Hand"  is  a  simple  .^tory 
about  two  children,  a  Catholic  boy  and  a 
Jewish  girl,  schoolmates  and  neighbors. 
whose  deep  friendship  and  affection  is. 
for  a  time,  threatened  when  they  are 
suddenly  confronted  by  the  ugly  faci.s  of 
bias  and  religious  prejudice  Trrrified 
by  this  threat  to  their  happy  compan- 
ionship, the  boy  and  girl  nevertheless 
transcend  every  difficulty  that  lifs  in 
their  path,  and  come,  in  the  end.  to  know 
that  God  may  be  worshipped  m  many 
ways,  but  that  there  is  only  one  G'kI 

This  simple  story  is  truly  a  thiiii:  of 
beauty — an  achievement  for  which  pro- 
ducer, director,  the  players  and  all  asso- 
ciated with  the  production,  including 
Columbia  Pictures,  the  releasing  com- 
pany, are  to  be  warmly  congratulated 

Through  the  innocent  directness  and 
complete  faith  of  the  two  children,  we 
are  all  called  to  account  for  our  frequent 
failure  to  perceive  the  eternal  truth  that 
all  men  are  equal  and  are  brothers 

I  have  no  illusions  as  to  tlic  miracles 
of  understanding  one  moticn  picture  can 
create,  but  I  think  that,  in  Hand  in 
Hand."  the  producer  and  her  cowoikers 
have  made  a  highly  articulate  and  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  .struggle  for 
universal  understanding  in  which  we  ai*' 
all  so  deeply  engaged. 

It  IS  a  happy  thing  to  recogni/e  that. 
upon  the  release  of  "Hand  m  Hand  " 
sophisticated  critics  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  praise  of  this  lovely  film,  with  its 
simple  message  of  love  and  brotherhood 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    HARRISON 
A    WILLIAMS.  JR 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  often 
d.fncult  to  decide  when  problems  aie 
well  enough  understood  to  call  for  ac- 
tion. Too  frequently,  action  is  taktri 
without  sufficient  knowledge  or  thou'-;tit. 
which,  in  the  end,  produces  a  myriad  of 
unforeseen  complications.  On  the  otl.er 
hand,    it    is   even   more   the   case    that 


.sound,  practical  -<  iliiimn^  to  st-rious 
problem.-^  langui.-.h  for  lack  of  action 
Indeed,  to  kno\»,  Ahrn  to  draw  the  line  of 
action  IS  an  important  nie.isuie  of  .sound, 
le-ji.slative  judgment 

The  St.  Petersburg  >  Fla  ■  Times  edi- 
torial page  has  recently  indicated  its 
belief  m  the  legislative  'iid-imcnt  of  my 
colleague.  .Senator  H^rri.son  .A  WinnMs. 
Jr..  of  New  Jersey,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor,  in  his  ef- 
fort to  seek  equitable,  workable,  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  many  and  complex 
problems  relatmg  to  migratory  farm- 
workers and  their  families  The  edi- 
torial, after  noting  the  vital  importance 
of  the  murant  farmworker  to  our  every- 
day lives,  said  that  "the  New  Jersey 
Senator  s  persistency  has  been  admira- 
ble "  I  concur  in  that  thought  and. 
with  rhe  Times,  "hope  that  it  Anally 
pavs  ofT 

Ik•cau.^e  of  the  timeliness  of  Its  plea. 
Mr  Presitlfiit.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  have  this  editorial  from  the  March  4 
1961.  S*  Pt'ter.sburg  Times  appearing  at 
page  14A.  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w^us  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

ANOTurR    Try    .\t    Wmrkeh    Re!  irr 

Indef-i'ifcC.ible  Seii.iti'r  HrRRrs<iN  .\  Wit.- 
LiAMs.  Jr  DemiJCriit.  ol  New  Jersey.  Is  re.icly 
to  try  It  ag.iin.  but  he  is  sure  to  encounter, 
as  he  has  foreseen,  the  '  same  clasxtcal  op- 
p<.^sltlon  to  his  projfram  to  improve  the  lot 
of  miarrant  farmworkers  that  ha»  been 
argued  H'-iw  for  decade« 

It  mluht  be.  however,  that  despite  the 
pxj>ected  almost  scuaranteed.  opponitlon.  he 
*:!!  come  closer  to  success  this  year  than 
ever  bef. vre  This  is  becau.se  the  Kennedy 
aclmlnlstratinii  favors  lils  recommendations, 
whereas  In  previous  administrations,  and 
notably  In  the  last  one.  there  was  a  spUt 
;n  fhe  Piblnet  Mr  Elsenhower's  Labor  Sec- 
ret.\ry  Mitchell  was  for  mljfrant  labor  re- 
f  >rm.s.  while  Agriculture  Secretary  Benson 
opp<>se<!   them 

Mr  WiiMA.Ms  would  enact  leKlslaUon  on 
the  simple  theory  that  big  farming  should 
have  the  same  re.spmnsibllltles  toward  labor 
as  big  Indu.stry  Indeed,  in  his  view,  an 
employer  is  an  employer,  and  there  is 
nothing  sacrocanct  about  a  farmer  who  can 
hire  100  people,  as  differentiated  from  a 
manufacturer  who  hires   the  same   number 

Therefore,  he  would  establish  mliiimuna 
wiees.  provide  for  collective  bargaining,  and 
prohibit  the  employment  <■!  children  under 
15  years  of  age  This  seems  nothing  more 
than  ren.son:ible.  but  when  the  big  fruit  and 
vegetable  i-ssemblv-Kne  prrxluoers  get  fin- 
ished wi-h  It.  It  Is  going  to  seem  as  If  an 
Hl!-powerful  government  Is  thrashing  a  p<K)r 
one-gallused.  one-mule  farmer  with  a  c«t- 
o'nine-talls 

The  way  Secretary  Benson  put  It,  no  such 
program  should  be  enacted  because  It  would 
cost  the  producers  money  Meanwhile,  the 
average  migrant  farmworker  has  had  an 
Income  of  $710  a  year  and  in  moat  cases  an 
enri.-e  family  working  in  the  fields  and 
orchards  brought  in  less  than  $1000  an- 
nual y 

Mr  W::iMM.s  propos;ils  would  go  further 
than  mEike  these  fundamental  rights  avail- 
able to  farm  as  well  as  to  facUiry  workers 
There  will  be  some  classic  opposition  to 
these  t':>o.  but.  Interestingly  enough  the 
farmers.  themselves  probably  will  be 
ticquiesif lit  In  many  ULStances  He  would 
provide  Federal  payments  to  States  to  help 
pay  the  cost  of  ed  icatlon  for  migrant  chil- 
dren, as  »ei;  as  for  adult  education,  would 


.lU  Imrize  wtll-ifr  gr.uits  and  lAould  hei  uti 
a  consuiictlon  fund  for  modern  housing  i(,r 
mtgrutits 

The  truth  of  tlic  matter,  which  s«>eiiis  to 
escape  some  lawmakers  and  Uic\r  constuu- 
t-iits  InvoUed.  Is  that  the  niigr.mi  f.irni- 
worker  Is  .m  Intogr.il  jmrl  of  our  national 
labor  force  His  prixluc  tlon  i.s  a  vital  part 
of  our  national  economy  Florida,  as  only 
one  cx.imple.  would  be  In  a  sad  state  of 
afT.ilrs  without  them 

At  Uie  same  time,  his  problems  lue  jje- 
cullur.  und  therefore  need  upecia;  attention 
.\s  ImpfjrUnt  us  he  is.  he  still  lives,  as  Mr 
WuLiAMs  put  It.  In  one  of  the  Ulauds  of 
despair  that  exist  In  this  country  "  The 
Nrw  Jersey  Senat'irs  persistency  on  his  be- 
half has  been  admlr.ible  Under  this  ad- 
ministration, let  \is  h(ipe  th.it  It  tlually  pnys 
(jtT 


lin:  JulLN  BIRCH  SUCIKTY 

Mr  Ml  GEE  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  h.ivf  pimtcd  in 
tlu-  H«;<  fiRD  ,in  ailicii'  from  the  WashiiiK- 
t'ln  Daily  News  of  Wednesday.  .Marcl;  2'J 
\9fi\.  entitled  "John  Pirch  Foundn 
WmuIc<  Repeal  the  L'Oth  Century  " 

Theie  being  no  objfctioii,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iri  the  Rki  ohi. 
a.s  follt>ws 

RU>^      EviRVAHlRf  J     IIS-       UlK>  H       FofNDIR 

Woino  RrtTAt  Tilt  'Jirrn  centvky 
I  By    D.irbara    BundiwhU' 

(The  John  Birch  Society  is  a  semisecret 
org.^nlzatlon  with  a  noble  aim  Fighting 
communism  But  Its  methods  ha\e  stirred 
controversy  in  many  US  cltus  A  UPl 
■pedal  rep<.)rting  teani  was  assigned  to  as- 
sist Biirb.ira  Bundschu.  New  York  staff  cor- 
respondent. In  researching  and  investigat- 
ing the  organization.  Its  purp<j8es.  operations 
and  o[>p<)sltlon  across  the  Nation  i 

Re.sidents  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif  ,  were  in 
for  a  surprise  when  they  stepped  out  Into 
the  brlk;ht  and  bP-A-y  m  .rnlng  f  Febru.irv  -C 
to  pick  up  their  Sunday  new-ipipcr*  1: 
that  quiet  and  beautiful  city  of  iit>.  ut  6i.i  ijcmj 
•  respected  fellow  citizen  had  cli.soovered 
what  he  felt  was  an  outrage 

'The  editor  and  publl.«.her  of  the  News- 
Preh'i  is  In  his  8.^th  year  "  beg.m  a  two- 
column  editorial  on  the  front   p.ige 

"His  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  this 
community  •  •  •  He  ilv  t-d  when  r  'nUitlons 
were  rugged  v^hen  West  was  Wo.<;t  and  men 
were  men  He  lived  durine  perl  ds  »hen  If  a 
man  or  a  groi.p  of  men  openly  by  word  of 
mouth  or  the  printed  word  called  our  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  and  others  at  the  head  of  our 
Ciovernment.  traitors,  they  were  made  to  an- 
swer .Such  slanders  often  called  for  a  visit 
from  a  cour.igeous  and  Irute  group  which 
broutrht  with  them  a  barrel  of  tar  and  a  few 
feather*.  ■ 

TAKING    A     STAND 

Tliomas  \U>re  Storke  rancher  ai\d  citrus 
grower  owner  of  a  newspaper  since  1900. 
briefly  bv  Interim  appointed  a  US  Senator, 
regent  of  the  University  of  California,  w.is 
taking  a  stand  against  the  John  Birch 
S^K-lety  and  Its  founder  and  Ic.ul.-.'  Robert 
Welch,  of  Belmont    .Mass 

Mr  Welch,  61.  retired  from  a  candy  firm 
4  year  ago  to  devote  his  life  to  fighting  com- 
munism Wh.it  b.pthered  Editor  Storke  wa.^ 
the    way    .Mr     Welch    was    fighting    It 

In  n  letter  written  before  he  set  up  the 
scK-lety  late  in  1958  and  still  In  limited  cir- 
culation Mr  Welch  U)ld  friends  that  Pres- 
ident Elsenhf)wer,  his  brother.  Dr  Milton 
Elsenhower  the  late  .'Secretary  of  .State  John 
Poster  Dulles  and  his  brother  Allen  Dulles 
then  and  now  head  r.f  the  Cen'ral  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  were  mt-nibers  of  the  Com- 
munist   underground 


The    secret    Commtmlst    looks    and    acts 

pist   like  anybody  else,  only   more  ao."     Mr. 

Wi!ih  had  Instructed  them  In  the  society's 

nine    BfXJk  "      He    could    be    anybody    you 

know. 

CAMr»ION 

Exposure  of  such  persons,  even  through 
•'uican  and  dirty"  techniques,  Mr.  Welch 
said.  Is  one  of  the  most  efTectlve  means  of 
shocking  the  American  people  awake  In  time 
to  sa\c  thtui.'.clves  fr  im  communism.  He 
also  advises  members  tD  ret  up  front  groupe. 
to  infiltrate  c«  mmtinlty  organizations  and 
to  engage  In  directed  letterwrltlng  to 
promote  sperUlc  ciirr.  p.ilgr.s  of  his  ultra- 
conservative  six-lety 

"The  News-Pre.«s  c  ndnmn.s  the  tactics 
that  have  brought  ;  no:  ymous  telephone 
calls  of  denunciation  to  .Santa  Barbarans  In 
recent  weeks  from  rr  embers  of  the  John 
li.rch  .s<K-lety  or  their  svTTipathl/ers,"  Mr. 
:<•  irkc'r.  edit*. rial  .said 

The  News-Pre.ss  co  idemns  the  pressures 
on  we.ilthy  residents  who  fear  and  abhor 
coir.inunism  to  c<intrnute  money  to  an  or- 
gaiiLzatlon  whose  leader  has  said  that  'for 
reasons  you  will  undfrstand,  there  can  be 
no  accounting  of  funcs  '  " 

What  la  the  real  na'  ure  of  this  relatively 
i.fw  gri'Up  .  n  the  Amtrican  political  scene? 
Political  scientists  woi  Id  classify  It  as  It  Is, 
in  itself,  an  auth.  ritrxrl  in  society  Mr  Welch 
d  H-s  not  s  ly  the  United  States  should  have 
a  Mmllarly  authorltar  an  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  he  Is  far  from  completely  sold 
ci\  the  form  we  n'w  have.  And  as  for  the 
jxiUtlcal  concept  of  a  democracy,  he  regards 
It  frai.klv  as  a  weapon  of  demagogery,  and 
a    perennial   fraud 

TTie  U  S  .Senate  on  Man  h  8  heard  Senator 
MiiTr>N  R  Yoi-NC  North  Dakota  Republican. 
c!c<'.are  that  Mr  Welch's  accusations  against 
Mr  Elsenhower  and  others  had  gone  "be- 
V  nd  nnrthlng  the  late  Joe  McCarthy  ever 
thought  of"  On  the  other  hand  a  Senate 
InUrnal  Affairs  Subcommittee  has  de- 
."crlb*^  Mr  Welch's  John  Birch  Society  as 
a    patriotic  org. miration" 

At  Issue  between  the  society  and  many 
Who  might  otherwise  f-hare  Mr.  Welch's  con- 
servative p<illtlcal  and  economic  views  Is  his 
persistent  reasoning  that  everything  he  per- 
sonally    considers     wrong    is    a     Communist 

plot 

At  Is.sue  between  the  society  and  those 
who  condemn  It  l.*;  the  tendency  of  Its  activi- 
ties to  stipprc'S  it  not  the  right,  at  least  the 
respei  tablllty.  of  dissent 

J<ihn  Birch  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
group  whlih  be.Trs  his  name.  He  was  a 
youiig  FundainentnUst  Baptlrt  missionary 
Ui'tn  C.cirgl.i  who  served  as  an  Intelligence 
(ifflcer  tn  China  during  World  War  11  and 
was  killed  10  days  after  V  J  Day  by  Chinese 
CTiimnnlsts       He   wa«!    27    when    he   died. 

Robert  Wilch  never  heard  of  Mr,  Birch 
until  after  h'-;  diath.  but  he  has  rej=earched 
and  wn'ten  his  life  story.  Mr,  Welch  has 
memorialized  Mr  Birch  ns  "probably  the 
first  American  c^su.-'.Ity  In  that  third  world 
war,  between  Conimtinlsts  and  the  ever- 
.'.h:  liking  free  world,  which  Is  still  being 
V-  ..-.  ,;  .if^.iu.'t  viN  ■  And  when  he  came  to 
fovmd  a  Communist-fighting  organization, 
he  c.llrd  P  the  J.  hn  Birch  Society. 

In  Mr  liirrh'.s  nanie.  members  of  the  bo- 
ciity  are  a.'-ked  to  wTlte  letters  to  Congress- 
men and  others,  operate  In  front  organ- 
isations and  through  established  community 
gr.jups  such  as  I'TA's  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce to  push  campaigns  conceived  by  Mr. 
Welch  as  antl-Communlst.  These  Include 
•r. ovements  to  Impeach  Chief  Justice  Earl 
w.vrren.  to  repeal  the  Income  tax  law,  to 
rout  the  social  gospel  from  the  churches, 
to  oppose  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Al- 
liance, foreign  aid,  the  United  Nations  and 
rultur.*!.  or  any  other,  exchanges  with  Rtis- 
sla. 


Mr.  Welch  also  Is  a  native  .Southerner. 
born  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  reared  in 
what  he  now  calls  "the  Intellectually  re- 
stricting bonds  of  the  unusually  narrow 
Southern  Baptist  Fundamentalism"  He 
spent  4  years  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  2  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  2 
at  Harvard  Law  School  before  going  Into 
the  candy  business.  He  was  for  years  vice 
president  of  the  James  O.  Welch  Co  .  headed 
by  his  brother,  which  has  factories  In  M:  s  n- 
churetts  nnd  in  Los  Angeles. 

AND    COLF 

In  his  own  word.s  a  biographic  tl  .sk'tch. 
Mr.  Welch  wrote  in  the  third  person  for 
society  memberc — he  -has  one  wile,  two 
soiui.  a  Golden  Retriever  dog.  and  14  golt 
clubs — none  of  which  he  understands,  out 
all  of  which  he  loves." 

He  is  an  afTnble  man  who  .smiles  c -.sily 
and  exhibits  in  his  writings  a  sense  cf  hu.nor. 
love  of  poetry  and  wide  K.nowlodge  of  his- 
tory   and    literature. 

The  John  Birch  Society  was  fou:  drd 
December  9.  1958.  at  Indianapolis,  after  Mr. 
Welch  delivered  a  2-day  speech  to  11  mm 
he  had  Invited  to  hear  it.  That  specc  i  Is 
today  the  Blue  Book  of  the  society,  the 
official  statenaent  of  Its  aims  and  methods 
It  Is  supplemented  by  monthly  bulletins  to 
members  and  the  magazine  American  Ojin- 
ion,  which  Mr.  Welch  founded  before  the 
society   and   of   which    he   Is  editor 

The  message  and  aim  is:  "less  government 
more  responsibility  and  a  better  world   ' 

Mr.  Welch  quite  literally  wants  to  repeal 
the  20th  Century  But  unlike  many  who 
share  this  desire,  either  politically  or  nostal- 
gically, he  views  Its  trend  toward  collectiv- 
ism not  simply  as  a  mistake  but  as  a  sinister 
conspiracy  to  change  the  economic  and 
political  structure  of  the  United  .^tates  so 
that  this  Nation  can  be  merged  with  the 
Soviet  Union  without  a  fight. 

roOLS  PARADISK 

"You  have  only  a  few  more  years."  he  told 
his  listeners  at  Indianapolis.  We  ure  In  ing 
In  such  a  fcxsl's  paradise  as  the  people  ol 
China  lived  In  20  ye.ars  ago." 

"The  danger  Is  almo.st  entirely  internal,  ' 
Mr.  Welch  said,  "from  Communist  Influence 
right  In  our  midst  and  treason  right  in  our 
Government." 

The  Idea  that  the  N.ition  must  mobilize 
Its  resources  to  combat  the  external  danger 
of  Soviet  military  might  and  sputnik  su- 
premacy Is,  In  Mr.  Welch's  view,  a  part  of 
the  Communist  plot.  "In  other  words.  Hin- 
der the  guise  of  fighting  communism,  we 
are  being  stamped  inuj  the  biggest  jump 
ever  towards,  and  perhaps  the  final  jump 
right  Into,  socialism  and  then  the  Com- 
munist camp." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  editorial 
signed  by  publisher  Otis  Chandicr  on  March 
12.  saw  an  Implication  of  sedition  in  Mr, 
Welch's  statements.  And,  like  many  others. 
It  deplored  the  identification  of  conservatism 
with  extremism. 

"The  Times  believes  implicity  in  the  con- 
servative philosophy,"  the  editorial  said.  "It 
has  challenged  all  these  men  and  most  of 
these  Institutions  (which  Mr.  Welch  at- 
tacks) on  the  soundness  of  one  or  more  is- 
sues. But  the  Times  does  not  believe  that 
the  argtunent  for  conservatism  can  be  won-- 
and  we  do  believe  It  can  be  won-  by  smear- 
ing as  enemies  and  traitors  those  with  whom 
we  sometimes  disagree. 

"Subversion,  whether  of  the  left  or  right. 
Is  fitlll  subversion." 

Criticism  from  the  press  is  not  likely  to 
disturb  Mr.  Welch.  He  has  already  told  his 
followers  that  "the  domination  of  our  press, 
television  and  radio  by  Communist  influence 
la  now  so  great  that  you  simply  are  not 
allowed  to  learn  or  be  reminded  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  beasts  to  whom  we  are  losing." 


"When  you  hear  Mr.  Welch's  charges  out 
of  context  .  .  .  their  absurdity  Is  plain 
enough."  said  the  Reverend  John  A.  Crane 
to  his  congregation  at  Santa  Barbara's  Uni- 
tarian Church  one  February  Sunday. 

GIFTS 

'But  when  you  come  upon  them  in  the 
publications  of  the  society,  surrounded  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Welch's  rich,  flowing  lan- 
guage and  ide.'is.  laeir  absurdity  is  well  con- 
cealed. 

■  Tlie  man  ;-  a  murveloosiy  gilLed 
demagopae   .   .   . 

■  There  is  anothfr  factor  apart  from  the 
ma^ic  of  Robert  Wel-h  that  lends  power  to 
tlie  movement  .  .  .  Both  Mr.  Welch  and  lus 
)>eop;c  ure  ger.um'iy  afra.d." 


SHAPE  OF  THE  FUTURE— ADDRESS 
BY  LT.  GEN.  ARTHUR  G.  TRUDEAU 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion and  interest  of  this  body,  an  address 
made  on  March  3,  1961,  before  the 
Nebraska  State  Legislature,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  by  Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau. 
Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

REM.^RKS    BY    Lt.    GtN      Artklr    G.    TaUDEAt', 
CiiiEF  OP  Reisearch  and  Development,  De- 

rARTME.NT        OF        THE        AEMY,       BEFORE       THE 

Nebraska     State      Legislature.      Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  March  3,  1961 

SHAPE    op    the    rVTURE 

Gnvernor  Morrison.  Mr,  Speaker,  honorable 
members  of  this  legislature,  distinguished 
guests,  fellow  Americans,  it  Is  a  great  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  come  here  this  morn- 
ing to  address  this  very  distinguished  legis- 
lative bcxly— truly  representative  of  the 
heartland  of  our  mighty  America.  Ever  high 
and  honorable  h.is  been  the  role  of  the 
stanch  State  of  Nebraska  and  her  many 
distlngtilshed  sons  In  the  rise  and  progress 
of  our  country  In  f.iir  times  and  foul 
through  the  depth  of  depression  and  :n  the 
cauldron  of  war  your  temper  and  your  spirit 
hr\ve  been  tested. 

Today,  as  the  Nation  faces  new  frontiers 
in  the  most  dramatic  decade  in  our  history, 
wc  r.'.n  draw  assurance  and  inspiration  from 
the  courage  and  the  contributions  made  by 
yotir  cltiZens  during  the  fantastic  century 
inaugurated  by  the  great  President  whose 
name  is  honored  and  perpetuated  In  this 
fair  city.  Throughout  the  world  there  is  no 
more  honored  name, 

.\s  a  citizen,  a  soidier,  ar.d  a  public  servant 
le*  me  thark  you  for  sending  Nebraskans  to 
Washington  who  stand  in  the  forefront  of 
t^ur  national  leadership,  and  sturdy  sons  to 
our  .\rmed  Forces  wlio  man  our  battlements 
today.  We  need  more  good  people  and  good 
Americans  such  a.«i  those  ycu  send  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Armed  Forces.  In  these  diffi- 
cult days  Nebraskans  are  doing  yeoman 
service,  not  only  in  the  Interests  of  this 
sovereign  State,  but  for  the  broader  good  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  the  free  world. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy  we  hold  that 
whatever  helps  any  section  of  our  country 
to  avoid  disaster  or  achieve  progress  helps 
the  whole.  America's  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural achievements — the  very  success 
which  has  made  Omaha  and  Lincoln  and 
your  other  cities  and  towns  what  they  are 
tcxiay  and  will  make  them  better  and  more 
prosperous  in  the  future — bring  today  chal- 
lenging problems  to  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  well  said  that  the  surest 
way  for  a  nation  to  Invite  disaster  Is  to  be 
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affluent  and  complacent.  Toynbee  the  Eng- 
lish philosopher,  points  out  that  19  out  of 
21  great  world  civilizations  failed  from 
we.Ucness  within  rather  than  from  outside 
a»«ression      We  must  not  b«  No    20 

President  Kennedy  recognizes  this  salient 
fun  and  Is  talcing  steps  to  energize  our  na- 
tional thinking  and  strengthen  our  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  economic  ti>ols  All  mir 
people — regardless  of  their  polltir-;— must 
ji'in  ranks  now  In  supporting  our  President 
a.s  he  leads  this  mighty  Nation  in  seeking 
positive  solutions  to  the  serious,  complex 
problems  that  beset  us  and  wUl  continue 
to  beset  us  In  the  years  ahead  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essenti  il.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
preeminence  in  the  future,  th.it  we  must 
recDgnize  th  it  we  live  in  an  era  of  great 
ch.ini^e  that  demands  shifts  in  direction.  In 
policies  and  procedures  When  we  reach  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  picture  of  America 
today  will  look  as  obsolete  as  a  tlntvpe  does 
now  The  pattern  of  today  will  not  meet 
the  challenge  of  tomorrow. 

These  are  the  things  we  must  think 
about— and  act  upon.  They  will  caP  for 
sacririce.  understanding  and  change  Noth- 
ing less  will  permit  us  to  emerge  victorious 
as  the  end  of  the  century  approaches 

There  is  no  example  In  all  our  history 
when  the  President  of  this  country  has  seen 
that  something  had  to  be  done  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  called  for  support — that 
fce  did  not  get  it.  Our  people  *i:i  respond 
fully  to  the  right  kind  of  national  leader- 
ship and  I  can  only  reinforce  Pr>>sideiit  Ken- 
nedy s  own  words,  when  he  saitl  I  do  not 
believe  that  mv  of  us  would  exch.m^e  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion Ihe  e:.ergy.  the  faith,  th"  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endea'.  or  'aUI  light 
our  coun'ry  .mcl  all  who  serve  it  -  and  the 
glow  from  that  tire  can  truly  Ugh'  the  world  " 
If  It  doesn  t,  we  can  be  extlngviiahed  in  the 
toxic  darkness  of  world  communi.sni 

Service — its  concepts  and  practice — is  the 
strong  fabric  of  both  our  national  security 
and  our  national  prosperity  H  iw  well  and 
how  wisely  we  serve  deternui;".s  the  effec- 
tiveness o:  J  ir  Government,  o'lr  foreign  re- 
lations our  world  trade,  and  uur  military 
retwlmess— m   effect,  our   entire   way  of   life 

The  spiritual  goals  so  nobly  established 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  and  so  painfully 
advanced  over  nearly  two  centuries  of  time 
must  provide  the  guidance  and  stimulate 
the  action  so  direly  needed  If  we  are  to 
avoid  disa.str  JUS  defeat  and  promote  the 
cause  of  freed  ni.  law.  order,  and  progress  In 
this  world   Uj<i.\.y 

There  l.s  a  ?r  jwing  recognition  'f  this  fact 
as  America  stands  today  In  a  world  truly 
torn  by  revolutionary  upheavals  and  the 
godless  Ideology  of  communism. 

One  is  the  social  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations In  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world 

The  other  phenomenon  is  t.he  tremend'PUs 
explosion  In  .science  and  techi;o;ogy  which 
is  now  taking  place. 

If  comniun.jm  were  a  dead  issue  today, 
the  rising  tide  if  ethnic  nationalism — which 
burst  forth  frim  the  agonizing  struggles  of 
World  War  II  and  since— would  alone  pre- 
sent us  with  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
of  all  ages  This  tide  is  creating  truly  sig- 
nificant problems  in  some  overpopulated 
areas  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Sou'h  -America  In  these  deprt-ssed  areas. 
{.>eople.s — dHeased,  undernourlsl.ed,  illiterate, 
im;K)ver!shed  living  In  a  wheelbarrow  or  an 
A-frame  eccjnomy  call — and  call  loudly — 
for  an  improved  standard  of  living 

It  is  m  these  areas  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  world  •;  population  is  concentrated 
A  billion  and  a  quarter  peoples  living  in 
these  underdeveloped  areas  have  an  average 
annual  Income  of  less  than  $100  Their  per- 
sonal property  Is  less  than  the  clothes  you 
have  on  your  back  and  under  the  rules  of 
communism  this  would  be  all  they  could 
ever  hope  to  acquire. 


The  population  of  Latin  America,  for 
example,  i»  expanding  at  one  of  the  highest 
rates  In  the  world  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  will  be  more  than  500  million 
Spanish-  or  Portuguese-sf>eaklng  peoples 
living  south  of  our  border  outnumbering 
their  English-speaking  neighbors— the  Ca- 
nadians   and    ourselves  — nearly    2    t<i    1 

This  population  explosion  In  the  under- 
developed areas,  ag' ravaled  by  the  (lames 
of  nationalism,  has  certain  serious  political 
and  military  implications  Overcrowded 
nrens  with  uneducated,  und>  rfed  populations 
tend  to  produce  {>oIltlcal  Inftablllty  — a  con- 
dition that  has  a  high  potential  for  causing 
local  conflicts  with  possible  extensl<jn  Into 
global  war  Overcrowded  areas  are  fertile 
grounds  for  Communist  political  and  eco- 
nomic penetration—  where  for  a  variety  of 
ren.'ions,  the  Communi«ts  nnd  It  to  their 
advantage  to  strike  wlille  'he  iron  is  hot 
and   to   keej)   it    hot    by     •  Anarchy 

nnd    chaos    are    the    wh- ■        •      s    of    com- 
mutilsm 

I  seriou.<;ly  question  how  the^e  uncom- 
mitted i>eoples — peoples  whose  minds  are 
now  being  opened — whose  Imaginations  are 
being  awakened — who  are  no  longer  re- 
pressed by  fear  but  motivated  by  hope  and 
often  by  false  promises — I  question  how  they 
will  progress  in  the  dramatic  decades 
ahead  —  tinlesa  they  And  the  right  kind,  and 
the  right  number,  of  educated  leaders  to 
direct  their  paths  through  peace  and  prog- 
ress—  through  some  semblance  of  law  and 
order  The  rtres  of  racial  passion  threaten 
to  bvirn  through  the  thin  veneer  of  Western 
civilization    and    temperatures    are    rising 

The  situation  is  compounded  by  a  world 
where  radio  and  television  can  be  utilized 
to  inflame  popular  demand  for  privileges 
and  luxuries  that  stir  the  p'llltic'tl  imagina- 
tion of  minds  Incapable  of  evaluating  the 
trufh  or  falsity  of  any  thesl'  Motion  pic- 
tures have  also  contributed  their  share  to  the 
muddle  and  confusion  arouied  by  the  aurg- 
Ing  passions  they  stimulate 

There  is  a  crying  need  to  advance  the 
mental  level  of  man  In  these  nrrri.%  The 
task  Is  tremendous  There  must  itlll  be  at 
last  one  billion  adults  In  this  world  who  can- 
not read  or  write  Any  truly  worthwhile 
and  lasting  education  program  In  tlie«e  coun- 
tries—  some  of  ancient  ciilture  and  hal- 
lowed tradition — must  be  ba*ed  on  the  self- 
help  philosophy  Our  aid  can  only  be  the 
catalytic  agent  that  trains  the  leaders  nnd 
teachers — who.  In  turn,  must  lead  and  edu- 
cate their  masses 

This  Is  a  staggering  task  If  you  consider 
the  statistics  In  one  nation  of  north 
Africa,  for  example  nut  of  a  total  pop\ilatlon 
of  more  than  4  million  only  57  persons  a 
few  short  years  ago  had  achieved  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  cultural  education  I  know  that 
todiy  the  number  has  Increased  but  not 
materially  In  relation  to  the  population 
El«!ewhere  the  record  was  even  worse 

President  Kennedy  Ls  right  In  pursuing  his 
concept  of  a  University  of  the  Americas  to 
train  deserving  youths  from  other  countries 
in  our  hemisphere  Fqj  the  cost  of  1  month 
of  the  Korean  war  we  could  establish  and 
operate  several  such  institutions  around  the 
world 

As  an  example  6  years  ago  I  advixrated  the 
establishment  of  universities  In  selected 
world  areas  Among  others  I  suggested  a 
University  of  the  Americas,  a  University  of 
the  Far  East;  a  University  of  S<juth  Asia; 
and  a  University  of  the  Middle  B^st 

I  particularly  suggested  a  University  of 
E.xst  Africa  located  in  Ethiopia  and  a  Uni- 
versity of  West  Africa  located  m  Liberia 

I  wonder  what  their  impact  would  have 
been^ 

As  we  consider  such  important  problems, 
let  us  remember  that  the  image  of  a  bipolar 
world  is  rapidly  changing  Last  year  in  the 
United  Nation.^  we  witnessed  the  growth  and 
extension  of  a  new  world  power  group>^the 


so-calletl  neutralist  nations  'ITie  influence 
of  these  nations  will  grow  in  the  nninedi.iie 
years  ahead  and  will  certainly  afleit  the  bal- 
ance of  World  power  from  now  on  In  less 
than    10  yeuri.   In    1969    the  member  nations 

if   N.^TO     the   bulwark   of   our    free   world 

become  free  to  wltlidraw  from  the  alliance 

should  they  wi.ih  to  do  so  We  must  guard 
lest  the  creation  of  this  new  group  weaken.'- 
rather  than  strengthens  major  reallnemenif. 
In  the  free  world 

Let  a  turn  now  to  that  other  revolutionary 
phenomenon  which  Is  drastically  reshaping 
our  World,  bringing  to  t>.>day'8  generation  and 
otjr  children  more  changes  and  challengeb 
than  were  faced  by  our  forebears  in  any  piuit 
period  of  history— the  explosion  in  science 
and  technology 

Modern  science  today  is  le&s  than  5uO 
years  old  and  technology  is  perhaps  half  of 
that -but  In  the  last  century-  2  percent  of 
recorded  tlme--mankind  has  achieved  90 
{)ercent  of  his  technological  progress  And 
the  future  Is  even  more  challenging  Of  all 
the  men  who  have  ever  been  trained  in 
science  and  technology  throughout  the 
world  over  the  5,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory —on  b<ith  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain — 
It  Is  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  them  ure 
alive  today 

One  cannot  reflect  upon  these  startling 
facts  without  considering  their  impact  on 
our  dally  lives  In  business  and  industry 
in  pollllcB  and  the  military  even  in  the 
m  >»it  fundametUrtl  unit,  the  family-  the 
dally  routine  has  become  firmly  geared  u^ 
scientific  advances  but  It  is  a  changing 
routine. 

Not  only  win  national  security  profit  from 
this  ania:«iing  age  of  science  and  teohnoKigy, 
but  so  will  our  way  of  life  and  literally  all 
mankind.  If  we  have  but  the  wisdom  to 
employ  Its  potential       Tills  will  not  be  eiiay 

As  for  what  the  future  may  hold  for  the 
military,  one  of  the  US  Army  s  most  pre.s*- 
ing  problems  is  how  Uj  provide  tomorrow  s 
weapons  and  equipment  and  how  to  do  It 
111  the  face  of  mushriKxning  costs  and  rapid 
technological  change  .Ml  the  Armed  Force* 
are  similarly  affected 

This  one  thing  I  know  -science  and  tech- 
nology can  give  you  Uxluy  Just  about  any- 
thing you  want,  provided  you  know  what 
you  want    and  are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost 

Now.  there  was  a  time  when  our  Army 
could  develop  and  produce  a  weapon  or  a 
piece  of  equipment  and  tise  It  until  the 
day  it  wore  out  Today  that  era  is  but  a 
memory  The  implications  of  niixlern  tech- 
nology— exploding  on  all  fronts  and  revolu- 
tionizing man's  concepts  of  war  -are  truly 
fanUistic 

While  the  horse  and  the  lance  remained  a 
major  weapon  system  in  the  world  armies  for 
2  000  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  tank  and 
the  manned  combat  airplane  .i6  we  kni.'W 
them  t'Klay  -will  last  a  hundred 

All  the  Armed  Forces  tolay  struggle  with 
this  problem  Last  July,  on  Independence 
Day.  the  US  Army  gave  up  Us  last  anti- 
aircraft gtin  and  t'Xlay  not  a  single  one  Is 
operational  In  the  whole  North  .American 
air  defen.se  system 

Less  than  7  years  ago.  following  the  Korean 
armistice,  1,000  of  those  guns — 9U  s,  120'8. 
and  skv-sweeplng  75s- girded  our  conti- 
nental   dffense    against    foreign    attack 

Through  two  wars  and  a  quarter  cei.tur\ 
of  time,  they  were  a  mam  reliance  Today 
they  are  an  anachronism  m  a  missile  age 
when  NIKE  missiles  ring  our  great  centers 
of  population  and  Industrial  power,  at  a 
time  when  we  labor  unceasingly  to  perfect 
otir  Nlke-Zeus  missile  t-o  protect  against  tlie 
Communist  threat  of  a  nuclear  hailstorm 
hurled  through  space 

A  modern  Army  must  be  a  quick-change 
artist— especially  In  this  fabulous  age  of 
science  and  technology.  It  takes  long  range 
planning,  however.  We  must  start  the  ef- 
fort—right   now — today — to   come    up    with 
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the  fqulpment  our  forces  will  need  In  1970. 
and  lat^r  Otherwise,  the  future  will  come 
upon  us  with  breathtaking  speed  and  find 
us  half  prepared 

S»  lent  e  with  lU  rela'ed  technology  Is  to- 
day's new  Iroiitier  -a  (rontier  with  limitless 
boiindarii's  Each  success  m  research  opens 
up  new  viiikn  iwn  ttelds  for  exploration. 
Yel.  as  unporUuit  as  .scientific  discoveries  are, 
they  ure  but  exercises  until  technology 
shapes  and  structures  them  into  sonic  prac- 
ticable form   for  prixiuction  and   use 

Tecluiology  is  the  tie  which  threads  its 
way  trvim  pure  si  lence  to  the  end  products 
measuring    huin.m    progress   and   security. 

The  golden  rain  of  scientitic  discovery 
pnjinises  to  raise  the  worlds  standard  of 
living  to  g.ve  li^e  w  .rid  s  hungary  masses 
more  food,  better  shelter  ai:d  other  lucessl- 
tlea  of  life  Ultimately  it  must  increase 
their  purchasing  ]>  iwcr  New  sources  of 
energy  are  steadily  feeding  the  growing  np- 
petlle  of  Indu'try  f  >t  power  and  Increasing 
man's  pnKliutue  .ib.li'v  :iiid  pr'i\lding  his 
(   imfort,'- 

Every  inilit.iry  ii.  n.  krow?.  that  the  efTec- 
tne  u.s«'  .  !  a  we;. pons  s\-U';n  wlwch  is  not 
available  to  hus  eneiiu  <ir  is  improperly  used 
by  his  enemy  can  be  dei  i.sl\e  The  Germans 
failed  in  World  War  I  'o  exploit  their  new 
chemical  weapons  system  which  might  have 
l)een  decisive  Only  iiiiintos  later,  the  Allies 
failed  to  exploit  the  untque  capabilities  of 
the  new  tatiks  Twenty-M^e  years  Liter  the 
Ciermans  made  no  such  Liistakc  with  their 
t.inks  while  lmpr<'per  use  >  f  tanks  by  the 
French  broiiKhi   them  <  .itn.st  rophe 

T(xi  many  people  t  k1,i\  are  shortsighted 
aud  think  of  wcipons  sv.stems  In  terms  of 
men.  munitions  ami  in.itenel  and  lail  to 
reco^^ni/e  one  hlst^  rii  li  :,!■  '  -tint  .America's 
mightiest  weapons  have  been  moral  in  con- 
cept and  mor..l  in  acli  :,  IiKlay,  as  in  the 
past,  America  p<^&ses,ses  t  a  >  mighty  moral 
forces  that  are  not  :i\  :ir,,ibic  to  t!;e  enemy 

One  is  t)ur  Christi  ■■)  foundiition  and  dedi- 
cation to  Individual  (reedoin  and  the  dignity 
of  man  1  he  dKTiul'  art  .if  exploiting  this 
great  mor.il  strength  deserves  ti.e  most  pro- 
lound  study  and  mipleme'ii  .dion 

The  second  uiiKjue  mor.J  strength  we  pos- 
sess and  Can  Muire  Is  m  (jiir  Incomparable 
stock  of  fcKdstuffs  and  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce annual  exces.ses  to  dllevl.ite  nmlnutrl- 
tio!i  to  a  large  extent  '!.roub;hout  the  world 
The  related  pn  blen.s  ot  marketing,  financ- 
ing, and  distribution  ,ire  st  iggerlng  bvit  cer- 
tainly not  lnsurn-'.ount,ihie  Here  is  one  area, 
close  tf>  yoiir  niidwe.stern  h»>art*,  where  we 
have  an  aov,;n'.ige,  uiimatthable  by  the 
Soviet  blot.  lor  decadfs  t.>  come  When  we 
see  Hed  China,  with  its  .s-.irving  millions  and 
tens  of  nulUon.s,  shipping;  token  supplies  of 
food  to  letter  subversion  and  create  chaos, 
the  potency  oi  this  moral  weiipon  should  be 
obvioiis  We  must  u,se  our  advantage  In  it 
for  tiie  betterment  ii  n.,oikiiid  .md  the  cause 
of  fieedoin 

The  wurld  has  a  pl.ini  sioreliou.se  of  300  000 
species  but  ha.s  only  tested  about  3,000  for 
tiMKi  use  Of  t  he;  e  ;!(H)  ,ire  widely  grown 
but  only  11,^  provide  us  with  90  percent  of 
our  plant  fiKxl  supplv  The  balance  should 
l>e  resciirched  They  ni;iy  be  more  nutri- 
tional, (  r  at  !e;ist  add  new  pleasure  to  our 
food   habits 

The  Armv  also  seeking  improvement  In 
the  difficult  t;Lsk  of  feeding  our  troops  In 
peculiar  environments,  is  interested  In  such 
research  and  In  means  of  preservation  and 
economy  In  si/e  and  shipping  weights, 
Freeze-dryii'.g,  Irradiation,  encapsulation, 
and  sonic  and  microwave  processing  will  all 
be  explored  as  will  new  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  storage. 

New  machines,  stxjn  to  be  in  production, 
will  provide  several  times  more  mechanical 
and  electrical  energy  than  present  models, 
with  great  reduction  in  size  and  weight. 
t!..nk  about  some  of  the  fantastic  promises 
of  technology  glimpsed   through  electronics 


and  automation.  Through  automation, 
technology  promises  more  of  the  necessities, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  ot  life  but  this  will 
not  be  achieved  without  work  and  effort 
Let's  hope  we  can  only  learn  to  utilize  and 
distribute  our  new  knowledge  and  products 
In  an  acceptable  manner 

The  discoveries  that  we  .■^hali  leap  ihr  .uph 
satellites  and  manned  space  vehicles  while 
probing  the  universe  ;ue  truly  impossible  to 
predict.  We  mus'  not  loce  our  sense  of 
balance,  but  the  impi.ct  of  space  on  our 
dally  lives  will  be  staggering  as  the  end  of 
our  century  approaches  Satellites  with  ra- 
dio beacons  in  space  operating  op.  solar  bat- 
teries win  serve  as  navigational  md"  They 
will  also  keep  the  worlds  we-.ther  under 
observation  and  greatly  assist  in  improving 
worldwide  comnoinuMt ;ons.  We  mu^t  be 
sure  they  become  a  b  ,on  and  not  a  threat 
tT  our  security  and  our  siirv  iv.;!  We  cm- 
not  afford  to  be  outd  >:.o  In  so.;  f  Tne 
danger  Is  to<.>  gre;it 

Now,  11  technology  i,s  to  ti^ntmue  to  ac- 
celerate, greafr  emph  iSis  must  be  placed 
on  basic  research  lor  new  scientilu  knowl- 
edge and  on  applied  resciiich  and  devel  p- 
mcnt  for  new  hardware  items  Our  n.itioiKtl 
ability  to  provide  i.dcquate  (icfense  ;iiid  to 
expand  world  trade  in  the  late  1060s  and 
the  1970's  will  be  deterni.ned  by  the  research 
and  development  effort  our  country  is  pres- 
ently willing  to  support 

For  that  reason,  our  ,\rmy  research  ar.d 
development  protrr.mi-  is  ni.ixwni/n:^  The 
great  scientific  di-'' o\er!e.s  oi  today— and 
continually  pref.siUK  tor  in  re  progress  in 
•ill  fields — seeking  luither  scietitn'ic  break- 
throughs basic  t  )  maintaining  a  more  mod- 
ern Army  oi  va.st'.y  imj),  ive<i  p  nver,  range 
and  mobility  as  jiirt  of  .  ur  Defense  Est;jij. 
lifhment. 

Basic  research-  t  i  penetrate  the  ever-ex- 
panding horizons  of  Faience— never  is  suffi- 
ciently funded  to  produce  the  expanded  di- 
mension needed  or  at  least  desired  on  our 
technological  frontier.  We  live  with  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  must  drive  aliead  with 
whatever    amounts    can    be    made    available 

Still,  basic  research  is  the  sine  qua  non 
for  new.  Improved,  and  expandinc  Iriciluies 
and  services  for  increasing  the  pr.xluctiv  ity 
of  our  Industrial  and  agric\iltural  society 
and  enriching  the  lives  of  our  people,  and 
lor  revolutionary  strides  in  imjirovlng  the 
overall  power  and  mobility  ;if  our  milii.iry 
forces. 

One  of  the  Army  s  mos'  important  basic 
areas  Is  materials  research  We  know  that 
our  engineering  design  prospects  are  Inti- 
mately bound  up  With  discovery  ol  new  ma- 
terials with  greatly  enhanced  proj^erties  - 
conducting,  semiconducting,  insulating, 
magnetic,  and  structural — and  also  impor- 
tant— with  improvement  of  existing  mate- 
rials In  materials  research,  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  variety  of  approaches — in  plastics, 
ce -amies,  cryogenics,  pyrogenics.  and  metal- 
lurgy. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  metal- 
lurgy is  a  field  that  has  seen  tremendous 
advances  lii  the  last  10  years  and  can  be 
expected  to  surge  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
our  Imagination  in  the  next  few  years  New 
metals  with  amazing  characteristics  are  be- 
ing created  to  exploit  the  great  extremes  of 
temperatures,  pressures,  and  purities,  which 
we  are  encountering  or  using  in  the  space 
age.  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  within 
the  next  10  years  we  shall  have  beryllium 
alloys  with  the  strength  of  steel,  btit  one- 
fourth  the  weight.  Shortly  thereafter  will 
come  plastics  and  ceramics  with  the  same 
strength-weight  characteristics.  New  steels 
with  vastly  improved  characteristics  are  in 
sight. 

These  and  other  materials  research  sparked 
developments  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
our  civilian  Industry  and  commerce  as  well 
as  to  the  military  reshaping  our  pattern  of 
living  In  the  decades  that  lie  ahead.     Mis- 


siles, velilclcs,  and  electronic  devices  will  all 
beneht  Ironi  such  advances  along  with  auio- 
iiiobiiub,  farm  machinery  and  household 
goods  and  appliances. 

Research  efforts  arc  also  underway  to 
bridge  the  gaj)  between  metallurgy  and  solid 
st^ite  physics.  Rich  dividends,  here,  will  per- 
mit lis  to  chain! ink  large  molect.les  to  act 
as  electronic  clrcurus,  giving  us  measures  of 
increased  reUablUty  and  space  accommoda- 
tions in  our  guidance  and  other  electronic 
sv.-t"ins  ;ilinost  too  fantastic  to  imagine  to- 
d.iy 

H:iw  many  of  us  in  these  dr.,ys  o:  worjdrous 
anvanccs  remain  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
eicctr^mic  parts  have  been  reduced  in  size 
ij-  modular  concepts  so  that  nov.'  instead  of 
7,000  p. iris  per  cubic  foo*.  we  ca'i  put  riEO.OOO 
jj.irts  in  the  same  space.  Now.  even  thi.s 
hgurc  can  be  increased  by  a  factor  of  10 
in  certain  fuse  applications  and  using  solid 
circuit  techniqties— -or  inr)Ic^u'ar  electron- 
ics— even  this  is  only  a  beginning  Just 
around  the  corner  of  tomorrow  I  predict 
wc  shall  see  good  wristwatch  radios  of  the 
size  of  an  after-dinner  mint 

To  me.  the  implications  of  solid-state  ad- 
vi'.r.ces  are  truly  fascinating.  Today,  if  an 
electronic  conipu'er — using  the  old  conven- 
tional vacuum  tubes — were  to  be  built  with 
the  memory  capacity  of  the  human  brain  it 
would  require  more  than  the  space  of  this 
cre.Ht  State  capitol  and  a  housing  which 
wou'.d  reach  40  stories  high.  It  would  also 
require  all  the  water  from  the  Missouri  and 
Platte  Rivers  to  cool  the  operating  elements 
On  the  other  hand,  solid-state  devices  prom- 
ise to  give  us  c<.)mputers — of  niere  cabinet 
or  ro.)m  size — that  will  approach  the  won- 
derliiliy  intricate  capacities  of  the  human 
b-;-.in 

I  expect  that,  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
electronic  language  translation  equipment. 
carryable  in  a  brief  case,  will  be  available. 
Then  ijy  inserting  the  correct  language  com- 
ponent, a  prrson  car.  talk  to  most  anybody 
111  this  world  using  perhaps  a  1,000-word 
vocabulary  I  cun  think  of  no  greater  boon 
to  mankind- 
Other  significant  basic  research  in  medi- 
cine, chemistry,  or  unusual  power  sources 
which  our  Army  is  conducting — such  as  the 
nuclear  reactor,  the  fuel  cell,  the  thermi- 
onic converter,  or  the  magnetohydrodynamic 
proce.ss — is  too  numerous  for  me  to  cover  in 
the  biief  time  for  this  talk.  But  what  I 
liave  covered  should  indicate  that  basic  re- 
search is  an  essential  Ingredient  of  potential 
military  power  as  opposed  to  military  power 
11. -being, 

The.'-e  advances  illustrate,  moreover,  the 
kind  of  basic  research  effort  which  is  neces- 
s.iry  to  feed  the  insatiable  appetite  of  ap- 
plied research  and  development,  for  without 
new  knowledge  — without  new  science— ap- 
plied research  and  development  is  limited  to 
product  improvement  Product  improve- 
ment, important  as  it  is.  will  not  put  us 
out  in  front,  where  we  belong,  or  keep  us 
there  m  the  1970's 

Let  us  look  now  at  only  one  specific  area 
of  military  interest  m  our  applied  research 
and  development  effort-  the  field  of  con- 
tinental defense, 

■We  know  that  science  and  technology  have 
developed  nuclear  weapoiis  with  explosive 
power  liter.'Uly  beyond  our  imagination  This 
firepower  differs  not  only  in  degree,  but  in 
kind,  from  anything  we  have  known  before 
and  hostile  intercontinental  missiles  present 
the  most  serious  threat  our  homeland  has 
ever  faced. 

Of  importance  to  you  here  in  Nebraska  are 
our  efforts  to  provide  tnis  Nation  with  an 
antimissile  defense  system  that  will  not  only 
meet  the  ICBM  threat  of  today  but  one  that 
possesses  a  growth  potential  to  defend 
against  the  missile  threats  of  tomorrow. 
The  Army  sees  such  a  system  in  Nike-Zeus — 
the  mighty  successor  to  Ajax  and  Hercules, 
now  guarding  America's  great  centers  of 
population   and   industry  and  our   Strategic 
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Air     Command     against     manned     arcrift 
Zeus    Is    the    only    Intercontinental    bftlli<<tlc 
mtsslle  defense  system  now  under  active  de- 
veii>pnient  anywhere  In  the  free  wnr!d 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  sucres.'f'jl  -^nn'. - 
ptiuent  tests  of  the  Zeus  and  I  belle v 
uuquestlunably  that  It  la  a  practical  obtain- 
able concept  An  ICBM  files  a  b.iUistic  tr.i- 
Jectory  which  mathematically  is  analagius 
to  a  car  traveling  down  a  one-way  road 
This  trajectory.  I  assure  yon,  can  bo  radar 
predicted  w:th  great  accuracy  Tho  power- 
ful Zeus  radars,  worlilng  in  clo^e  liarniony 
with  high-speed  computers  are  designed  to 
detect  ar.d  acquire  incoming  missile  t.'rgrt- 
ard.  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  are  expected  to 
send  c  nima:.d  signals  putting  a  maneuver- 
able  Zeus  missile  In  high-speed  nit;ht  toward 
Interception    and   destruction    ■'.    the   target 

I  want  to  stress  right  here  that  'he  450.000- 
pound  thrust  Zeus  booster  engine  is  the  must 
powerful  single-unit,  solid-propellant  motor 
succes--.f uliy  tired  in  the  free  world  and  that 
there  is  an  urgent  requirement  Iwr  such  a 
defer.5i-.  e  weapon  while  we  seek  a  meaning- 
ful peace  We  In  the  Army  are  C'lifident 
that  Nike-Zeus  can  do  this  Job  In  the  1360's. 

Should  the  Soviets  .be  Qrst  to  develop  a!i 
edecuve  axitiniisslle  aussile  and  install  it  as 
protection  i  ,v  crucial  centers  oi  thtir  p-pu- 
latlon,  industry,  and  military  mights  they 
wiil  have  L^ijten  a  giant  step  toward  neutral- 
izing the  re'aliatory  striting  power  of  tije 
free  world  Command  of  such  a  missile  sys- 
tem w  juld  pr  ivide  its  owner  with  a  strategic 
advantage  (jf  literally  indescnb able  nu.gnl- 
tude— a  new  dimension  in  m  xlern  war  or 
summit  meetings. 

This  defense  problem  is  not  only  ai^  Army 
pr  >b;cm  it  Is  a  problem  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. There  i.s  a  growing  ne^:<i  fur  Americans 
In  this  land  to  become  more  security  con- 
scious Time  IS  fast  approaching  when  we 
muse  taiie  stock  of  our  civil  deli-uje  -criti- 
cally reex.unme  its  structure  to  see  if  we 
have  taken  all  the  measures  necessary  for 
protection  of  (tur  people.  A  strategy  for  de- 
feri.se  w^ill•h  >n!y  envisions  otTen.sive  weap<jns 
and  Ignores  the  requirements  fvjr  an  act.ve 
and  effective  antlmlaalle  defense  system  and 
an  ade<|uate  civil  defense  pri.>Kruni  meiins 
throwing  away  of  the  two-edged  sword  de- 
manded by  today's  challenge.  I  he  capabil- 
ity to  tight  back  against  aggression  i^  wortli- 
less.  un.ess  the  determlnailt'H  to  do  so  is 
iUso  present. 

Rudyard  K.pling  once  wrote,  a.s  a  preface 
to  one  of  his  interesting  storie.'^  these  mean- 
ingful words 

"It    wi.s   not    In    the   open    fl^ht 
We   threw  away   the  >w  ird. 
But  In  the  lonely  wa'ching 
In  the  darkness  by  the  f  )rd  " 

Yes,  It  Is  ni 't  war.  but  usuallv  long  m-'Utlis 
and  years  of  aiSuence  and  complacent 
peace  that  bring  on  the  downfall  of  nations. 
Recorded  hi.-tory  Is  replete  with  epitaphs  of 
great  nations  that  decayed  from  com- 
placency. It  13  the  weed  that  saps  the  en- 
ergy at  the  root  of  all  pr'>gre8a  The  costliest 
crop  for  any  community  is  the  crop  uf  clhi- 
placency.  Freedom  and  pe.ice  come  not  to 
cowards  who  cringe,  but  to  brave  me:: 
armed  and  determined  to  protect  tlietn  .» 
preci    ■;s  jx^Ases.^ions. 

A  strong  civil  defense  pr>gram.  based  on 
adequate  lailout  shelters  and  w.irnmg  sys- 
tems, can  c«)ntribute  much  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  Certainly  it  would  signin- 
cantly  better  the  chances  tti  it  this  N.ition 
could  survive  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  with 
reduced  casualties.  To  my  nund.  m  Uiese 
troubled  times  of  power  diplomacy,  a  strong 
continental  defense  measurably  increiises  nur 
freedom  of  action  In  foreign  afl  ar^  Dipuj- 
nriatic  dealing  without  powerful  ■ard.->  w  oluff 
at  best — and  usually  gets  "called  '  Tod  ly  a 
International  game  is  no  "penny  .inte   ' 

N  >w  I  hare  covered  the  new  frontie.-s  of 
science  and  t»chnolo^  broadly  and  described 


a  Jew  '■'.  'lur  m-re  promiilT.rf  remuits  I  iiope 
I  have  given  vou  i  f1;iah  insight  to  t^e  future 
Remember  It  will  )n:y  be  f(.r  tho*>«  with 
Irn.Agina' ion  f ^ 'r  'Lose  whi>  dare  A.s  Ei:i- 
stMn  rightly  st,ited  Imagination  Ls  mure 
imp'M-tant  than  knowledgf  P-  r  knowledge 
is  limited  wherea.^  :::.aKinatii  n  embraces  the 
entire  world,  stimu.ai.ng  pr'  grcs.s.  g.ving 
birth  t4>  evolution 

And  this  brings  U"!  buck  full  circle  to  my 
b'glr-.ning  thesis  -that  m  this  age  "f  surg- 
rig  progre.ss,  all  American.^  -  and  freedom- 
l  ivlng  p>.x>ples  throughrut  the  world-  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  our  collectire 
sectirlty  nnd  pr^f^?~s  d?p'"nds  a-,  never  b-f"^  re 
up.3n  the  imagination  and  boldness  with 
which  we  acquire  and  utilize  new  scientific 
discoveries  and  industrial  techniques  for  the 
progre<is  and  defense  of  our  civilizitlon  and 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  Here,  we 
must  sen.«;e  new  horlanns — continuously — to 
meet  the  rriilcal  challenges  ahead. 

When  we  wrestle  wl'h  this  problem  we 
should  always  remember  the  inclsiv  e  words 
of  Theod  re  Rijosevelt.  great  .soldier  atid  man 
of  strong  Convictions,  who  while  .«:pe..king  of 
the  str'-niious  life  said  Far  better  u  is  to 
dare  mighty  things,  to  win  glorious  trl- 
umph.i.  even  though  checkered  by  failure. 
than  to  take  rank  with  ihoiw  pxoor  spirits 
who  neither  enjoy  much  or  suffer  much,  be- 
cause they  live  In  the  gray  iwlilyht  tiiat 
knows  :\  >t  victory  or  defeat  " 

In  this  rrurial  decade  of  the  six'les  ar.d  In 
the  decades  beyond,  our  task  is  clear,  our 
challenge  is  terrific  The  forebears  of  many 
of  you  here  braved  unknown  dangers  anain^t 
gre-it  odds  U)  give  you  this  wonderful  SUite 
that  you  guide  today  We.  in  our  days  of 
difficulty,  must  al.*o  make  bold  deci^lons  and 
press  on  to  new  frontiers  The  comfortable 
ruts  in  our  thinking  must  be  eliminated  like 
yesterday's  roads  and  new  paths  must  be 
charted  This  will  call  for  great  vision  and 
great  courage  but  if  America  is  to  continue 
U»  be  the  land  of.  the  free  It  will  only  be 
beeause  It  Ls  still  the  home  of  the  brave  I'm 
sure  we  know  where  Nebr.LSka  itand.^ 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MILITARY   I)I.-I'P:I^-AL   IN   HAWAH 

Mr  FX:)N(>  M-  President,  on  Friday, 
March  ~\.  \'.)*'>\  i.'.'Te  appeared  m  the 
Hilo  Tribune- H,  •  ,;  |  one  of  the  leadin:; 
neuspapiT.s  i:.  H  tAaii,  an  editorial  en- 
titu'd  Milita:-.  U.-^ptrsal  Remains  a 
Major  Neces.sity 

At  the  pre<;ent  time,  piactically  all  of 
th(^  defen-^e  in.'^^tallations  are  concen- 
trated nn  the  l.sland  of  Oahu  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  matter  of  dis- 
persint,'  some  of  our  military  installa- 
tions m  ?Ia\v,aii  from  O.ihu  tu  the  neiuh- 
lx)r  i-sland.s  hais  been  delayed  for  lack  of 
appropriations.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
Contrre.ss  will  cive  thi.s  matter  senou.'; 
con.sideration 

I  a^.k  un^uiimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
Loiial  entitled  '  Mihlajy  Di-sperjial  Rc- 
raain.s  a  Major  Neces.sity"  bo  printed  m 
the  Record 

TTi««.'>^  b#Mn<j  no  objection  'he  (»<iitnrial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  pnnt«l  in  th'"  F-JrmR.i 
as  follows 

Mi:iT\RY    in^.'TSi^Ki.    HrM*:N->    \    NLaos 

N«»  EiSITY 

Presidenv  Kenrie<ly's  warning  t<i  the  Sivlel 
T7nl<'>n  to  .stop  provoking  warfi\re  in  the  tiny 
kingdom  of  Lfv^  Jar^  Americans  into  real- 
l/;ni'  'h.v'  the  :::.>•  !>.■••*»••■:.  ;i'-.i.  i>  .i.'.l  war 
in  our  dav  Is  a  slender   jne 

ITi^re  are  ft-ATs  that  the  ctIhIb  In  Iaim 
(V>ukl  ^rip'  In'n  ^  new  K.ire«  rinly  f>*r  wi>r»e 
in  term.s  i  f  American  supply  and  t«uUcai 
probii-nuj. 


For  residents  of  the  5(Xh  State  it  means 
tttat  tiis  arena  of  ma>>r  crisis  once  mor« 
moves    Into    our    [>orUon    of    the    globe. 

I:  rff!iiph.i.->i/>'s  tt'.e  \ital  [>*rl  tins  State 
p:rtV8  in  the  defense  uf  tdi  the  free  world. 

It  reemphaaizea  the  nnpieasant  f;u:t  that 
vtrtuallv  ail  of  the  defeiu>e  meclianlsm  is 
I  entered   in  ai;f  si:,  ill  ar*'  i 

Per.'iaps  In  thi.s  time  of  cri-'.la  Congress  Mil 
r-'View  tlie  needs  fi  r  funds  U)  provide  inili- 
t.iry  dispersal  hen-  :n   tJ^e  Lslinds. 

Tlie  .^rmy  has  «tuclie<l  the  poasibiliiv  of 
developing  a  permar:ent  base  for  5.000  men 
,it  Pohakuloa.  but  lia.--  i>een  prevented  from 
n.  o  ng  aheatl  i'V  a  lick  ot  money  It  has 
bTn  ektim  ited  ih  it  'he  P(jhakuloa  project 
won'.d  cix-l  H.'i  .>r  $50  nlllun 

Such  (llsper^«l  is  d<^ir  ibie  from  a  pr.^c- 
tieai  standpoint  And  It  would  not  ii^'nin- 
cantly  Inc-rense  the  threat  of  direct  att.ick 
on  the  big  island 

It   Is  the   threv»t   of   p<«8ible  ntt;*.  k    ri   the 
preeenl    concen'rated    defen.se    are.i     m     tlip 
i«land5     no  matter  how  remote  i'  m.iy  be 
that   ni.ikrs   di'piT'ial   s. .   i.^C' s.^.o", 

Senators  Hiram  I,  Kong  and  Osrw  V  Iong 
and  Repre'M'n'  ilivc  l)^N:rI  K  Inoi-yp  may 
f^nd  their  fallow  li'.ini;kers  .ire  i.  .m  willliut 
U>  consldrr  't.'-  .ippr^priation  ner»»"i.«iary  to 
devel(.p    P-    .ikul'.i    X'<    full    u.-ef  u)  m  ss 

The  big  !.-  I. (I  vianta  to  do  \r%  p,,rt  In 
ineelii.  ■    ■  i  -■    k"-;iii    ohllxiMons    of    the    times 


CALL  OF  THK  CALKNDAR 

M,  ^I.\N.'-^^L■LI)  Mr  Pre:udeiit.  is 
morn;!;;  b  i.^  ri'---  concludixJ' 

Ihe  I'HKSIUINOOF'FICKR  'Mr  F^idd 
in  the  chair'  Is  there  further  morn- 
ini?  bu.sines.e''  If  not  morniin.'  bti.":ine:.s 
i.*^  clo.spd 

Under  the  ordt  r.  the  S-.-naLc  will 
proceed  to  take  up  the  rait  iiJar 

Tlie  clerk  will  stale  by  title  the  first 
bill  on  the  calerniar 

Mr  MANSP'IKU)  Mr  Rre.sident  I 
SUKtfest    the  ab.sence  fif   a   quorum 

The  Pl{F*SinrNG  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legi:,lative  clerk  proceedid  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFILLI)  Mr  President.  I 
;usk  unanimous  consent  that  the  orJer 
for  the  (juorum  call   be  rescinded 

The  PRP^iniNO  OFPirER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .sn  ordered 

The  clerk  will  state  the  fli-^^t  measure 
on  the  calcnd«'r. 


LDWARi)  \v   sccrrr  iii 

Ihe  hill  .-^  126'  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
ward W  5^'oft  III  w.i.s  con5idered  or- 
dered to  ije  c:.,.ro.,.scd  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  Lime,  and  piLsscd. 
a.s  follow  s . 

Kf-  If  rna(  Ird  by  f'i«t  Senate  a'.d  House  of 
Rrpre-ieritatit  n  of  the  Untted  Staffs  of 
Arnerira  in  Conyrcs.t  a- «e»nb.'((l.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Imn.lgrat  ..>n  and  Na- 
tl nall'y  Ac*  Edw.irti  W  S.or.  Ill,  who  w.os 
lx>rn  in  the  Kepu'jlic  of  P man.  i  on  M  iv  2'- 
1S#38.  of  an  American  citl.v'n  ni  )tlier  shall 
tje  de«inid  to  have  been  born  In  the  Canal 
^^>ne 


MAN-YEH  CHOW 

Thf  bill  'S  132'  for  thf  relief  of  Man- 
Yeh  Chow  v,d£  considered,  ordered  to  bo 
entirossed  for  a  thiid  readlniz.  read  the 
third  time,  aiid  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  ertacted  Dy  tfie  Senate  and  House  of 
nepreaentative*  of  the  U-mUmi  States  of 
America  tn  Ccmpress  anembled.  That,  tar  the 
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J  ,ri)oscs  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
,^,  '  Man-Ych  Chow  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sul, red  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
llie  L'nited  States  for  permanent  residence 
im  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  number  of  refugees  to  whom  permanent 
residence  In  the  United  States  may  be 
granted  utider  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
tl.e  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953,  as  amended. 
IS  heichy  reduced  by  one 


CHERIE  HELEN  BRATTON 

Ihe  bill  iS  164'  for  the  relief  of 
Cheiie  Helen  Hratton  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  eiiRi  ossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows 

Be  1/  I  ua(  ted  f>i/  fir  Sinatr  and  House  of 
Hrprt-iutatitex  of  the  United  States  of 
A'-irr-tc  a  in  Cungreis  a\sernt>led.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  lQl(a|(27MA)  and  205 
.  !  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Cherie  Helen  Bratton.  shall  be 
liold  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Nancy  Bratton.  a  citizen  of  the 
foiled  States  Proiidcd.  That  the  natural 
parent.s  of  the  siiid  Cherie  Helen  Bratton 
shall  not,  by  \irtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilei^e.  or  status  under 
the   Iriimitfr.vtion  ;Oid   Naiionaliiy   Act. 


ALESSANDRO    GELLHORN 

I  he  bill  'S  217  I  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 

s.ihdro    Gellhoin    was    considered,    or- 

ilt  led  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 

im.   read    the   third    tune,   and   passed. 

a.s   follows: 

Rr  If  rnart'd  f\^  Co'  .'^'okj.'.-  vil  Hnii.'-r  of 
Kcprcwnfaf  11  f  ■<  (>f  the  I't'Urd  Stntrt  of 
Atnrnca  in  Coriyc-  a^'-rmblcd  That,  for  the 
purjx\--es  of  the  Ir:iinii;rati  m  and  Nationality 
Act.  Alessandro  Gellhorn  .shall  l<e  deemed  to 
be  within  the  pur\levi  ip!  scrti  .n  3'j;5  of  the 
s.iid  Art 


UR     CHIEN   CHEN   CHI 

Ihe  bill  tS.  223'  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
(hien  Chen  Chi  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
int.;,  lead  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 

follows: 

i:i  t!  t  Hill  t  I'd  h:,  the  Sinati-  and  Hluhc  of 
/v'P'i  scTifu'ii  !•>  ()/  the  VnUfd  States  of 
A"ii'ua  in  C'o'ip'c-v  a>.N(on bird  That,  for  the 
|)uri>oses  ol  section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Ai  {  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
September  11,  1W57  |71  Stat  639 1,  Doctor 
Clmn  Clien  Chi  who  was  physically  present 
within  the  t'nited  Stjites  on  July  1,  1957. 
shall  be  held  and  considereu  to  be  the  bene- 
llciar)  oi  an  appro\ed  \  isa  petition  for  Im- 
nunranf  status  under  section  203|a)|l)(A) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  filed 
on  his  beh.ilf  prior  to  September  11.  1957. 


minor  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  John  D.  Stavropoulos,  citizens  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  the  natural 
parents  of  Constantlnos  Georgiou  Stav- 
ropoulos shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality  Act 


CONSTANTINOS  GEORGIOU 
STAVROPOULOS 

The  bill  'S  262'  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
St  aminos  Ge<Mj;iou  Stavropoulos  was 
(onsidered.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
u  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pas.sed.  as  follows: 

lir  If  rnaeffd  bu  the  Srnute  and  House  of 
Kcp'cvfoifcfu'e.s-  o/  f'le  Untted  States  of 
Anirrtiii  in  Congress  a.^sembled.  That,  for 
tlie  purixises  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Constantlnos  Georgiou  Stavropoulos 
shall    be    held    and    considered    to    b«    the 


ALPO  FRANSSILA  CRANE 

Th  bill  <S.  285'  for  the  relu  f  of  Alpo 
Franssila  Crane  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reaciii^g,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t'le  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  a.'^semb/ed.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101 1  n  i  i  27  i  i  A  i 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Alpo  Franssila  Crane  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  minor 
alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Radford  Ray- 
mond Crane,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Provided,  That  no  natural  parent  of  the 
beneficiary,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage. 
shall  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
plltv  Act. 


ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ill  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Harry  N,  Kouniakis  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tlii.s  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees  Upon  the  granting  of 
permnnent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
\ided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
:,hc<\\  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  the  required  immbers  from  the 
ri npr'ipiiate  quota  or  quota,^  for  the  first 
\ '-■•  r    liri",  such  quota  or  quota*  are  available 


MAH  JEW    NGEE    'ALSO  KNOWN   AS 
PETER  JEW   MAH' 

The  bill  iS.  292 1  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Jew  Ngee  (also  known  as  Peter  Jew  Mah  ' 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hv  I'lc  Senate  and  Hvuse  at 
Representatives  o;  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congres'^  assembled.  Tliat,  for 
the  purposes  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mah  Jew  Ngee  (also  known 
as  Peter  Jew  Mahi  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  lor  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  oflBcer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  ye  tr  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


EARL  H.  PENDELL 

The  bill  <S.  298 •  for  relief  of  Eail  H. 
Pendell  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitse  of 
Represcntatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Earl  H 
Pendell.  of  Baltimore.  Maryland,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  54,44798,  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  overpayment  of 
salary  paid  to  him  as  a  court  reporter  dur- 
ing the  period  from  September  7,  1955, 
through  March  7.  1959.  the  payment  of  such 
amount  having  occurred  a.s  a  result  of  ad- 
ministrative error. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
proprtated,  to  the  said  Earl  H  Pendell,  the 
sum  ol  any  pajmaents  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act 


HARRY  N.  KOUNIAKIS 

The  bill  (S.  330)  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  N.  Koimiakis  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


HARUO  T.   HENDRICKS 

The  bill  iS.  417'  for  the  relief  of 
Haiuo  T.  Hendricks  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A?nerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  lOKa)  (27)  ( A)  and 
205  ol  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Haruo  T,  Hendricks,  shall 
t>e  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  alien  child  of  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  Joel 
C    Hendricks,   citizens  cjf  the  United  States, 


FOTIOS  GIANOUTSOS 
FRANK  GIANNOS) 

The  bill  '  S.  423  '  for  the  relief  of  Fotios 
Gianoutsos  'Frank  Giannos)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Seiiate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Fotios  Gianoutsos  (Prank 
Giannos  I  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Uf>on  the 
grnnting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
p\ich   quota   is   available. 


MRS     MARIA    GIOVANNA   HOPKINS 

The  bill  'S.  438'  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Giovanna  Hopkins  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R'^presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre.^s  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Mrs,  Maria  Giovanna  Hopkins  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  20.  1950,  and  her  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  since  July  20, 
1950.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  meet 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  that   Act, 


OK  HI  SHIN  AND  TAE  SOO  CHUNG 
The  bill  <S.  444  >   for  the  relief  of  Ok 
Hi  Shin  and  Tae  Soo  Chung  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
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third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  a^  follows: 

Bf  U  enacted  by  the  Smote  and  Hou3e  o/ 
Reprnentat'.'ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  fir 
the  purposes  ol  the  Immigration  tind  Na- 
tionality Act.  Ok  HI  Skxln  and  Tae  Soo 
Chung  &h<4il  be  held  and  conaldered  tu  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  St.aes 
f  )r  permanent  residence  aa  ot  the  date  ot 
the  enactment  uf  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  lees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  a* 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  the  Secretary  or 
State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-con- 
trol offioer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers 
from  the  appropriate  quota  or  qui>tas  f-jr 
the  first  ye;ir  th.it  such  qu<)ta  ut  quotas  ..re 
available 


IRENA    MARIA    KOLLER 

Th-e  bill  'S  533)  for  the  rrluf  of 
Irena  Maria  KoUer  was  consideicd.  or- 
dered to  bp  fn£,'rossed  for  a  third  read- 
mit, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sod.  a.s 
follows  • 

Be  U  en  uted  by  the  Senate  ami  //ouit- 
of  Rt-preseyitatwea  of  the  Uniti-d  SLatf.%  uf 
Am.erica  m  Congrea*  asaembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoeee  of  sections  101  (  a  m  .27  i  .  A  i  and 
205  of  the  Imml^ation  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child.  Irena  Marta  Keller  shall 
be  held  and  crnaldered  to  be  the  naturril- 
born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Bruno 
Bruce  Haber  citizens  of  the  Uiiri'd  .st  ites 
Prov'.dfd  That  the  father  and  *tepm')ther 
of  Irer./»  M.irta  Koller  sball  not.  by  virtue  of 
surh  p.irentagp,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
»nd  Nationality  Act. 


HANS    CUFIISTIAN    GlTS^iAR 
MIKKELSEN 

The  bill  S  593>  for  the  rehtf  of  Hans 
Christian  Guiinax  Mikkelsen  was  coii- 
aidered  ordered  to  be  wiKrosstd  for  a 
third  readin*r,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed   as  foHows: 

G'jt  i:  enact  ■(!  by  the  Senati'  and  Ilnuxe  of 
Repre^enta:'.'  a  of  the  United  States  of 
Arrit-'iia  ii  Cungrr^is  a;iiemblfd.  That,  for  the 
purp.jses  of  !!«•  Immigration  and  Nritl  'nal- 
Ity  Ac:  HxiUo  Christian  Gunn.ir  M.K,i'!.,cn 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  h.f.  >•  Oft-ri 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  f  ^r 
permanent  residence  aa  of  the  date  of  tiie 
enactment  of  this  Act,  vipon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee 


ANGEL    ARDAIZ    MARTINI-.Z 

The  bill  S  696)  for  the  relief  of  Aii«cl 
Ardaiz  Martinez  was  considerpd  ordered 
to  bt'  ent,'ru,-,-;ed  for  a  third  rpudinp, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed  a.s  fol- 
io \v.'»  : 

Be  It  f-nacttd  by  the  Srnate  and  Uou^e  of 

Repr'-jcJiCatiL  '-j  uf  the  Vmt'-d  Stat<'S  of 
A'neruii  in  C  ingress  aj.temblcd  That,  for 
the  purposes  -f  the  Immigration  a:ui  Na- 
tionality .Act.  .\ngel  Ardaiz  Martinez  shall  be 
held  and  ci^nsidered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  prraia- 
nent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en.tct- 
ment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visii  fee  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manen'  r^>.sicfenrr  to  such  alien  .us  pr  vidfd 
for  m  th:3  Act.  the  Secretary  of  St.ite  shall 
Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  fflcer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  ftpyinpnK'.' 
quota  for  the  ari>t  year  that  such  quota  it 
available. 


M-\RIA  LUISA  MARTINEZ 

The  bill  <S  697'  for  the  relief  of  Ma- 
ria Luisa  Martinez  was  con.Mdered  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  tim.v  and  passed,  as 
follow.s 

[ir  It  rfiact'-d  by  the  Senate  and  Hnuxe  of 
Rrp'ru-'itatu  '-I  '>'  the  ['nif.-d  States  of 
.4"iprira  in  Cunqrf^x  asien\.bl»d .  That  for  the 
purp-vses  .f  the  Inunigra' l^n  and  National- 
ity .Art.  M.irla  Lulsa  M,'irMnez  shall  be  held 
.md  rnns!ilere<l  to  h»ve  b»>fn  l,*wfullv  nd - 
miffed  U)  the  United  St.itft.  for  permanent 
rt-siclence  as  of  the  date  of  the  eiia<-tment 
■  f  tUii  .\c-,  upon  p.iyment  of  the  r'^quirt-d 
visa  fee  Upon  Uie  gran'mg  of  permanent 
rciiUence  to  such  alien  as  provided  tin  in 
'.ws  .Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  xhuU  In- 
struct tiie  proper  quota-coiilrol  ofBcer  to  de- 
duct one  number  from  the  approprl  ite 
cjaota  f  ir  Uie  first  year  tliat  such  quota  is 
.1    allable 


ANAST.ASIA  STASSINOKHI.OS 

The  bill  'S  713'  for  itu'  \v\wi  ,(  .Ana- 
-sLa.sia  St.i.ssinop<)k)us  was  consider''*!,  or- 
(!i-:f(.l  to  b»^  f:ii.:ri>  ^  <\\  for  a  third  re;\d- 
111-:.  it-ad  liie  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   House  of 

Reprrimtaf.K'^  of  t'w  Vnitrd  Staler  of 
.^"•"rt.a  in  Cong'i'  ^1  a  -rrmbied.  Th.it,  f^  r 
'  !\e  purjxises  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlunanty  .Ait.  .Atk.i^t.toia  ^«la.'^stn.lp<lulos  khiiU 
be  held  aixd  coiu>ldcrcd  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  t.he  United  States  for  per- 
m.ment  residence  a.s  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  up«ja  payment  of  the 
required  vu^a  fee  Up<jn  the  granting  of 
[lermanent  residence  to  ^uch  alien  aa  pro- 
vid..'d  for  m  this  .\ct.  the  Secretary  of  state 
shall  lii-struct  the  proper  quot.i-control  offl- 
v^er  t<  1  deduct  "ue  numb»T  frujn  the  appro- 
prl.ite  quota  for  the  first  year  that  suet) 
quota  Is  available 


C.U^r    ER:>.E:3i    MUUMAIM 

The  bill  '  .=:   HOi     for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Ernest    Mounta.n    '*as    ciinsidered.    or- 
dered to  be  engru:>.'Md  fur  a  third  r^atl- 
mg.  read  the  thud  time,  and  passed,  u-s 
follows : 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //out  of 
Rrprenentatires  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  m  Congr,-s.s  assembled.  That,  for 
tlie  purp.*se3  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality .A<.t.  Captain  Ernest  Mountain  nh.ill 
be  held  and  considered  t. >  have  been  law- 
f  il!y  admitted  to  the  UtiitfK)  .States  for  per- 
nvanent  residence  aa  of  June  JU,  li«29.  upr^n 
payment  of  the  reqviired  visa  fee. 


ZI.AIA    LH   MI-LJAN     .\.NI)    DJLKO 
OKOiaiK       KA.^.NKR 

The  bill  S  939'  for  the  rehcf  of 
Zlata  Dumlijan  and  Djuro  Geome' 
Kasner  was  con.sidered.  ordered  to  be  vn- 
£rros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tliird  tune,  and  pa.s.sed.  a.s  follows 

Be  It  erui'  ted  by  the  Senate  and  HLiU.ie  uf 
RtytientatxvvH  uf  the  United  Slates  of 
Anfr-ica  m  Congrem  a.iiemb.cU.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
'Oonality  Act.  Zlata  Dumlljai>  and  Djuru 
(letirgei  Kafuier  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  h.ive  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  .State*  frjr  permanent  rrstdetice  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enacuiient  of  this  Act,  upon 


p  ivmen' 


'Uf  r'-'i  i..'-''d  visa  fees       Upon  the 


CTarir.lnn  f  p»Trnani»nt  residence  to  sucii 
aliens  as  provided  for  lu  thia  .Act.  the  .>>ecre- 
lary  of  State  siiail  inauuct  the  ;jro[j«;r   ju^ta- 


control  ('fflcer  t.i  deduct  the  required  ntim- 
bers  from  the  appropriate  qitota  or  quotas 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or  quota.s 
u.T   avallnble 


A     E    WATER.STRADT 

The  bill  (S    1097'   for  the  relief  of  A 

E  Watrrstradt  wa.s  considered,  ordered 
to  hv  entiro  scd  for  jl.  Uurd  reading',  re;id 
tli'^   thud  time,  and   pa.:>scd,   a&  fulloAs: 

II''  It  '''Li,  t'-d  >';  ;'[,•  Srtiiitr  and  //  .u^c  itt 
liep'rsentc.t'ves  o/  fie  United  Stales  uf 
A'ue'ica  n  C  'ngrei  as.^embU-d.  That  not- 
M  ittiatandtng  any  |)er><>d  uf  llniltMllons  or 
l.kpee  of  tinio.  clalni  f^r  i.iedit  or  refund  ul 
overpnyment  of  .riCumc  '.ixi's  fur  the  taxable 
Vt'.irs  in4J  to  l':»4'>  I.I  Ui.sive  m.idc  by  A  E 
Waterstradt,  of  Takom.\  Pftrk  Marvtand.  mav 
be  filed  at  iiny  time  within  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  sections  321'ibl,  3774.  and  3775 
I 'f  the  In'ernal  Revenue  Code  of  1930  iha;! 
:iot  apply  tn  the  refund  or  credit  of  any 
■  vrrpiivment  if  tnx  fir  which  credit  or  re- 
fund i,s  filed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
Aithln   sucli      ne   yp.ir    [jerlod 


MILHAEI.  J    COLLIN.S 

The    bill    '.=5     178'     for    the    relief    of 
Michaii      ,J       f'oiim.^      wns      con.s.dei  cd 
ordtTcd    to    be    em  rn.ssrd    for    a    thud 
re.idiiK.  read  th.c  tliud  L.me.  and  pa.s.sed, 
ti5  follows- 

/?••  If  enir'rii  f^y  the  Sen-it'-  a'lit  II  ii.!e  r' 
Rryrrrtrnrattret  of  the  Vntted  Sfrtte^  nf 
America  in  Con<fress  a'*.*emhUd  That  the 
.Secret, iry  of  tiie  Tri-.'LS'irv  is  .iiuhorUed  and 
tllrectcd  to  pi\y.  out  ol  ,.i.y  n.wniy  In  tiie 
Trc.Lsury  not  other-*  i.^e  .ippri  prl.utcd,  the 
sum  of  $25  000  to  MlLiiarl  J  Collins  A  Ui-g  . 
P.irk.  L*jng  IsLir.d.  .New  York,  a  dec.jr.itid 
combat  veteran  ot  VV  >rld  War  II  ajid  tiie 
Ki^rean  conflict,  in  full  settlement  of  ail  of 
hU  claims  against  the  United  Slates  and  ai 
reimbvirsement  to  him  for  exp'-nses  incurred 
In  establishing  his  lnn<x-ence  .md  ti  remo\e 
Injustices  resulting  to  him  from  his  con- 
viction wlilrh  w  i.s  based  ujxiii  fr.iidulrnt 
evlden<'>'  fnhrl'  i»e<!  .ind  pr'xlore*!  bv  certain 
unscrupulous  men,')ers  :  the  United  .States 
.Army  PrnvideU.  I  tiat  no  pujt  of  the 
.uiioiuit  approprl.iti  d  in  this  Act  in  cxie.ss 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  j-hal!  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  rerelve<1  i)V  anv  atteri'  or  nt- 
tt>rney  on  account  of  services  rendered  m 
cmnectum  with  this  c!  urn  iind  the  t.-»me 
^laJl  be  unl.iwful  aiiv  rontra<  t  to  the 
contrary  notwlthst.indlnif  .Any  fjers<in  vin- 
latlng  the  privisions  of  tliu  Act  sh.ill  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  rnlKdeniean  ir  .ii.J  up  ui 
rxjnvletlon  thereof  rh.ill  he  flntd  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  11  0(M) 


HELEN    II^MA    IMHOCiF 

The  i-'eiiate  piix-eeUt  J  to  cuii.>->lt  i  iJii 
bill  tS  118)  for  the  rehef  ul  Helen  I.nni 
Imhixif.  which  had  been  lei-uitetl  l.-om 
the  Corramittee  on  the  Judin.uy,  with  an 
amendment,  to  .«;trike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  claiL  e  and  insert 

That  In  the  administration  of  the  Imml- 
gratli>n  and  N.itlonality  .Art  the  periods  of 
time  Helen  Irma  Imhoof  resided  ahin.id  :n  the 
employ  i)f  tlie  United  States  Ainbi»-..Hndor  tM 
Italy  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  r'-M- 
U»-i:re  md  pliyslcal  presence  in  the  United 
SUttch  wlUnn  the  meaning  ..f  section  310  'f 
the  salil  Act 

The  amendment  was  agrp«'d  to 

The   bill   wa,s  ordered   to   be  engro,s.':ed 

for  a  lliud  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

aiui  pa  s.t>ed 
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KRSTE  ANGELOFF 

'I  he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
lull  S  139)  for  the  relief  of  Krsfce  An- 
-elofT  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
('i)ininittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  'n  line  6,  after  the  word 
States  '.  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided. 
That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Kisle  Angeloff  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
.such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right, 
l)M.ileRe  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  ",  .so  as  to  make 
I  lie  bill  read: 

Re  rf  carted  bp  (Ue  Senate  and  Ilou^e  of 
Rrprr^rutafues  of  the  United  States  of 
A^ne''\ca  in  Congre'i^  assembled.  That,  for  the 
pirpo.sfs  .r  section  101 1  a  i  (  27  i  (  A)  and  205  of 
the  Immlpriition  and  Nationality  Act,  Krste 
AngelnfT  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  naturnl-born  alien  minor  child  of  Mrs. 
Miles  AngelnfT.  citizen  of  the  United  States: 
T'ot  irfcd  Th;it  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Krste  AngelofT  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
su'.h  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
N.itlnnallty   Art 

1  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

1  he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
foi  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HAJIME  ASATO 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S.  274)  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Asato.  which  had  been  reported  from 
tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment.  In  line  6.  after  the  word 
•  date",  to  in.'^ert  "of  the  enactment",  so 
.1    to  make  the  bill  read: 

Hr  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
(/  nipri^erttatuc^  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nerua  I'l  Congress  wtembled.  That,  for 
the  purp<->sps  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hftjlme  Asato  Bhall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted t<3  the  UiUted  States  for  permanent 
residence  a.s  of  Uie  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act,  upvjn  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  U;>ii  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act  the  .Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  qu<>ta-control  ofBcer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
hrst  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  bt  engrossed 
U>v  a  thud  readinp.  read  the  thli'd  time. 
and  passed 


ERICA  B.«lRTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S,  2771  for  the  relief  of  Erica 
Barth.  which  had  been  reported  from 
t!ie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  in  line  8.  after  the  word 
re.sldence".  to  insert  "to  such  alien". 
.so  a.s  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprescnlatncs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amfiia  in  Cungrc.t.s  a.--scniblcd.  That,  for 
tlie  purposes  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Erica  Barth  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  h  i\e  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  State'^  for  permanent  realdence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
U[K)n  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Ui)on  the  (panting  of  permanent  residence 
to  sucii  alitn  .-vs  pro\  Ided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control   ofBcer  to  deduct  one  number 


from    the    appropriate    quota    for    the    first 
year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  CLIFFORD 


ANTE  TONIC  '  TUNIC  >  AND  OTHERS 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  313)  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
(Tunic),  his  wife  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and 
their  two  minor  children.  Ante  Tunic, 
Jr..  and  Joseph  Tunic,  which  had  been 
repwrted  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "required",  to 
strike  out  "number"  and  insert  "num- 
bers", so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres.-^  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Ante  Tonic  (Tunic),  his  wife. 
Elizabeth  Tvinlc,  and  their  two  minor  chil- 
dren. Ante  Tunic.  Junior,  and  Joseph  Tunic. 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
pemianent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from 
the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas  fnv  the  first 
year  that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


STANLEY   BULSKI    '  ZDZTSL.'VW 
REKOSZ  I 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  532)  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Bulski  (Zdzislaw  Rekosz ) ,  w  hich  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "available", 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Stanley  Bul- 
ski (Zdzislaw  Rekosz*  shall  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. ',  .so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar.d  Hou<<c  of 
Representatives  of  the  Uriitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Stanley  Bulstl  (Zdzislaw  Rek- 
osz) shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  SecreUiry  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota -control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  Is  available:  Prortded,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  of  the  said  Stanley  Bulski 
(Zdzislaw  Rekosz)  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  pcu*entage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
leife,  or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  weis  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  5451  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Clifford,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Thnt,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Clifford  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  on  September  30. 
1956:  Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper 
bond  or  undertaiilng.  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  2i:i  of  tlie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality  Act- 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiid  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NICOLAOS  A.  PAPADIMITRIOU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  555  >  for  the  relief  of  Nicolaos  A. 
Papadimitriou,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "States",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parents  of 
the  said  Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall 
not.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State-  uf 
Avicira  i7i  Coiigre.<s  a.ssembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101iaM27)(Al  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -born  minor 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  N.  Dem- 
mette,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
i.dcd.  TiiHi  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Nicolaos  A.  Papadimitriou  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  sucli  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality   Act. 

The  amendment  wa,«:  agi^eed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engi'o.ssed 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MICO  DELIC 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  138 1  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Delic. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, in  line  4.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  insert  "the  minor  child";  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "natural-born",  to  strike 
out  "minor",  and  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "States"  to  strike  out  "Provided. 
That  no  natural  parent  of  Mico  Delic 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage  shall  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  un- 
der the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i7i  Congress  asscinbled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A) 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  minor  child  Mico  Delic  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Delich.  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensrosstd 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud  limf. 
and  passed. 


\¥^ 


H.'VDJI  BENLEVI 


The  Stnate  proceeded  to  considei  the 
Dill  S  177'  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  lir:\- 
levi.  which  had  been  reported  from  th»^ 
Committer  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  10.  after 
the  word  deduct",  to  strike  out  the  r*'- 
quir^'d  and  ii"isert  "'one":  in  line  11. 
after  the  \\ord  "quota",  where  it  ap- 
pear.s  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  or 
quotas  ',  and  on  page  2.  at  the  b*^t; in- 
ning of  line  1,  to  strike  out  "or  quotas 
are"  and  insert  "is";  so  as  to  inak'  the 
bill  read 

Bi"  It  eriiicted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou-^e  of 
Representtii)  >•■!  of  the  United  Stutet  of 
A'nfricci  m  Congress  a.<iemblrd  That  for 
the  purp<>.ses  of  the  Immlgratli:)n  and  N  i- 
tionallty  Act.  HadJl  Benlevl  shall  be  held 
und  cou.sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
niittPd  t<)  the  United  States  for  p^-rnianent 
residence  as  cf  the  date  of  the  enaranent  of 
this  Af-r.  upon  payment  of  the  retiuired  vt.sa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  f)ernianent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  f  >r  in  this 
Act.  the  Secret.iry  of  State  sh.i'.'.  insiruet 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  frrm  the  appropruite  quota  for 
the  ftrs'  year  that  such  quota  :s  iv.  ailable 
Provided  That  the  said  HadJl  Benlevi  exe- 
cutes and  tiles  with  the  Attorney  Cleneral 
Iti  such  form  as  he  shall  require,  a  written 
waiver  of  all  rights,  privileges,  exemptions. 
!ind  Immunities  under  any  law  or  anv  Execu- 
tive order  whlrh  would  otherwise  accrue  to 
him  If  he  retains  this  occupational  statu.s 
as  a  treaty  '.rader 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  bt"  enmi)>.s.  d 

for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  ti.v.f 

and  pa^s^ed 


IN  FIL  CHUNG  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S  546'  for  the  relief  of  In  Fil 
ChunkT,  In  Ae  Chung.  In  Book  Chun^,'. 
and  In  Ja  Chung,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  amendments,  on  puis'e  1 
line  6.  after  the  word  "the,  "  to  .strike 
out  "minor  '  and  insert  "natural-born." 
and  in  hne  8  after  the  word  "States."  to 
strike  out  Provided.  That  no  natu:al 
j.arent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilece,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act."  and  in- 
sert F'rnndrd.  That  the  natural  fath^'r 
of  the  beneficiaries,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  shall  not  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  H'luse 
of  Repre'ientativeH  of  the  United  Statfi  of 
A^'e'-u-ii  m  Cunc/ress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (  a)  (27  i  i  A  >  and  205 
>f  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the 
minor  children.  In  Pll  Cbung.  In  .Ae  Chung 
In  Sook  Chung  and  In  Ja  Chung,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natura;-b'  rn 
alien  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Bviss- 
mann,  citizens  of  the  United  States  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  father  of  the  bene- 
Uclar.es,    by   virtue  of  such  parentage    shall 


not     be     accorded    any    right.     prU  liege     or 
status   under   Uie    Immigration   and    N.itlon- 

al.'y   .Act 

The  amendments  were  agreed   to 
The  bill  was  ordered   to  be  enKiosst-d 

for  a  third  readintr.  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed 


.-WUREAS  RAKINTZIS     R.\KAJES' 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  663 1  for  the  relief  of  Andrea.. 
Kukintzis  iRakajes".  which  had  been 
It-ported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1.  line  6.  after  '73  Stat  644'".  to  strike 
out  "Andreas  Rakmt/is  iRakajes-"  and 
insert  Andnas  Rakintozis  'al.so  known 
as  Andreas  Rakint7is  or  Rakajes'".  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpreientatiie.^  of  the  Untted  States  of 
A'nfricn  in  Congr,'.if  a^.^emhlfd,  Thnt.  for 
the  purposes  of  section  4  of  the  .Act  entitled 
.An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  cer- 
tain relatives  of  United  States  cltuena  .md 
lawfully  resident  allen.>i  '.  approved  Septem- 
ber 22.  1959  (73  Stat  644 1  Aiidrej-.*  Riikm- 
tozis.  also  known  as  Andreas  Raklnt/ts  or 
Rakajes  I  shall  be  held  arid  con.ldered  to  be 
eligible  for  a  quotn  Immigrant  status  un- 
der the  provisioiis  of  section  203  i  a  I  i  4  »  ot 
tne  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  on  the 
biusls  of  a  petition  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  January  1.  1959 

The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.'^ed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tinif. 
and  passed 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andreas  Rakin- 
tozis I  also  known  as  Andreas  RakmL/is 
or  Rakajes*." 


P.XTENSION  OF  SUUAK  ACT  OF  1948 

The  bill  }I  R  ,'>463'  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
was  announced  as  ne.xt  in  order 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
that  the  calendar  call  be  ended  at  this 
point 

The  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  the  calendar  call  is  ended  at 
this  point 

Mr.  MANSFIM.D  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sfn.i't-  j'l.iceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Cil'iida:  No.  113,  HR 
5463.  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Le'^.isi.ative  Cltik  A  bill  'HR 
5463'  U)  amend  and  exu>nd  the  Sugar 
Act  of  l'>48.  a.^  ar;irnd-',l 

The  PRESIDING  i  )FMCER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  rons;df'r  tlie  bill 
TI  R  5463  ,  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  ot  1948.  which  had  been  re- 
tx)rted  from  the  Conunittre  on  Pinaiicc. 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  7.  U)  strike  out  D«'ceni- 
ber  31,  1962"  and  in.sert  "June  30.  196L' ". 
on  page  2.  line  3,  after  the  word  "there- 
of", to  strike  out  "June  30.  1963  and 
insert  "December  31.  1962"  ,  m  line  8,  aft- 


er the  ^^ord  thereof",  to  strike  out 
"June  3u  1963"  and  ms.'rt  "I3ecemb«'r 
31,  1962".  m  line  11.  after  the  word 
"thereof  .  to  stiike  out  "S«^pt«>niber  30. 
1963"  and  insert  March  31.  1963  ',  m 
line  16.  after  the  word  "ending",  to 
strike  out  IVcernber  31.  1962"  and  in- 
sert "June  30  1962".  m  line  ly  alter 
the  word  fiulink'  to  strike  out  !>•- 
cember  il  H*'i2  and  insert  June  3(i. 
1962".  and  on  pant*  3  alter  hne  y.  to 
insert  a  new  .section    as  foll(j\^s 

Sec  4  Subsection  (b)  of  section  408  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  as  amended  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  perh>d  at  the  end  of 
iifiragrsph  i3i  and  insertlnk'  m  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  the  fulluwmg 
new  paragraph 

"(4)  As  a  ct)ndltlon  for  the  Import^ttlon 
■if  any  quantity  of  nonquota  purcha.se  sug.ir 
from  any  foreign  countries  as  provided  m  this 
subsection,  a  fee  of  approxlnuitely  the  dif- 
ferenee  between  the  world  price  and  the 
domestic  price  of  raw  sug.ir  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  i>ald  to  the  United 
States  by  the  person  upplyli^g  for  release  uf 
»ucb  quantity  of  sugar." 


WI LL I A  .\I    A  r  r  \V  OO  I)     am  B  ass  a  Di )  R 
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Piesidtrit.    I   rcKret 


tha'  !  .1.1  r.ot  in  the  Chamber  yesterday 
afte:-.  "i  .it  the  time  the  nomination  of 
Wilii.iin  At  t  wood  a-  Ainl'assador  to 
Crimea  was  confirmed 

Mr  Alt  wood  is  a  resident  of  Now 
Canaan,  Conn  ,  and  I  am  pi  ivileued  to 
knovv  him  I  regard  his  .selection  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  ambassadorial  ap- 
jKuntments  of  recent  years.  He  has  an 
intimate  knowU-due  of  forei>s'n  atTairs 
arlsltu:  in  part  fmrn  loni;  experience  as  a 
foreign  corresponder.t  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Coll-n  s  mak:azine 
and  for  the  past  10  years  as  Pluropean 
editor  and  foieij^n  editor  of  Look  mauia- 
zine. 

I  bt^Ileve  that  Mr  Attwo<xl  posse.'^.ses 
the  qujilities  of  character  and  compe- 
tence which  will  make  hiin  an  outstand- 
ing success  in  the  very  difficult  post  to 
which  he  has  been  named  by  the  Prt.^i- 
dent 

I  am  pleased  that  he  was  so  swiftly 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  will  be  able 
to  depart  for  his  jiost  immediately 


ROBERr  H  KNI(;HT  CiENERAL 
COUN.'^EL  I-XDR  THE  DEPAR  I  MENT 
OF    rHE    niEA.sURY 

Mr  DuDD  .Mr  President.  I  lake 
this  opportunity  to  congratul.ile  Mr 
RijbfM  t  H  Knight  a.-  he  a.s,sumes  hi.^  iv*. 
po.^t  a.>  ( ;<  neial  Counsel  for  llie  Depail- 
meni  of  Die  Treasury. 

Mr  Knii;ht  is  a  resident  of  Connecti- 
cut, li.ivin.;  been  born  m  New  Haven  and 
ed;uMte<l  at  Yale  University  H'-  has 
held  important  posts  in  the  academic 
and  leual  fields  and  most  recently  has 
served  as  Deputy  .^.ssistant  Secretary  of 
Defen.se  on  International  Security 
Affairs 

Mr  KniKht  carries  to  his  new  ix)st 
ttreat  competence  and  broad  exix'rience, 
and  I  am  confident  that  he  will  fill  his 
new  i>ost  with  distinction 


DIFFERENCES  WITHIN  THE  KREM- 
UN  HIERARCHY  AND  BETWEEN 
THE    KREMLIN    AND   RED    CHINA 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  much  speculation  In  the  Western 
press  about  differences  within  the  Krem- 
lin hierarchy  and  differences  between 
the  Kremlin  and  Red  China. 

That  certain  differences  do  exist. 
there  can  be  no  denying.  But  how  seri- 
ous are  they,  and  what  do  they  portend 
for  the  Wesf 

The  con.sensus  until  iiow  has  been  that 
these  dilTerences  are  very  real,  and  it 
has  been  widely  recommended  that  the 
West  should  adjust  its  policy  to  this 
reality  It  has  been  sugiiested  that  if 
we  make  thin  :s  more  diflRcult  for 
Khrushchev  if  we  shut  the  door  on 
agreomeiiLs  that  Khrushchev  can  claim 
as  per.sonal  victories,  his  place  will  be 
taken  by  other  more  truculent,  more 
.Stalinist  members  of  the  Kremlin's 
!  lerarchy  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  It  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  to  widen  the  breach  between 
the  Kremlin  and  Red  China  by  ad- 
mittin;^  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  and  ac- 
coiding  lier  diplomatic  recognition. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  this  thesis 
ha-,  been  challrnged  in  a  .series  of  ar- 
ticles by  outstanding?  exp>erts  on  com- 
munism 

In  the  cuirent  i.ssue  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  apinaied  on  March  20.  Dr.  Philip 
E  Mosely,  dirt^tor  of  studies  of  the 
council  on  foreign  relations,  has  pub- 
lislied  a  remarkable  article,  in  which  he 
charges  that  the  Soviet  envoys  in  the 
Wt  St  are  deliberately  spreading  false 
rumors  about  differences  In  the  Soviet 
bloc  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  con- 
cessions from  the  West.  He  p>oints  out 
that,  whenever  there  have  been  real  dif- 
ferences, the  Communists  have  done 
their  utmost  to  conceal  them  and  deny 
tliera. 

Mr.  Paul  Wohl,  the  noted  Soviet  ex- 
pert of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
*as  even  more  specific  in  an  article 
which  appeared  on  Pebnaary  20.  He 
said  there  wa.s  .strong  internal  evidence 
th.at  the  documents  which  were  leaked 
to  the  Western  press  after  the  conference 
of  Communist  leaders  in  Moscow  last 
November,  were  really  forgeries.  He 
suggested  that  the  playiiig  into  Western 
hands  of  forged  documents  purporting 
to  show  Moscow  and  Peiping  at  logger- 
heads was  really  an  ii^tance  of  collabo- 
ration t)etween  Moscow  and  Peiping  for 
Uic  purpose  of  confusing  the  West. 

1  his  also  is  the  theme  of  a  searching 
report  entitled  "That  Deceptive  Sino- 
Soviet  .Split,"  which  aj^ears  in  the  cur- 
rent i.ssue  of  Air  Force  magazine. 

I  recommend  all  of  these  articles  to 
the  .Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  following  articles: 

F^r.<;t  New  York  Times  article  of 
March  20,  entitled  "Khrushchev  Tales 
A.  e  Called  Trap,"'  by  Harry  Schwartz. 

Second.  Foreign  Affairs  article  in  its 
April  issue,  entitled  "Soviet  Myths  and 
Realities,"  by  Philip  E.  Mosely. 


■niird.  Tlie  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor article  of  February  13  entitled,  "Red 
Bloc  Split  or  Fraud?"'  by  Paul  Wohl. 

Fourth.  The  article  in  the  Air  Force 
magazine,  March  issue,  entitled  "That 
Deceptive  Sino-Soviet  Split." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom   the  New  York   Times.  Mar    29,   1961] 
Khbushchev   Talfjs    Are    C.^lljd    Tp.ap — U..S 

ExPEKT  Teems  Ri'mors  on  Premier's  Roie 

AN    ErroRT   To   Lurx   We-sf   To    Yifid 
(By  Hrrry  Schwartz  i 

An  Influential  U  S  Oovernment  advl.^cr  on 
Soviet  affairs  charccs  that  Scvlet  en\oys  in 
the  West  are  spreading  fa!sc  rumors  about 
Priemler  Khr\ishche\ 's  position  as  .'i  meaiis 
of  extorting  important  concessions  frein 
\Ve;;tern  n.Ttions 

Writing  in  the  c\irront  i.s.siie  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Dr.  Philip  F  Mosely  i-.L^o*  challenges 
the  widely  held  notion  that  risinir  living 
Btandards  and  educational  levels  in  the  .So- 
viet Union  are  in  any  way  weakening  the 
monolithic  power  of  the  Soviet  state  Dr 
Mosely,  director  of  studies  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  played  an  influential 
role  In  shaping  U  .S  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  la^t  two  decades 

Dr.  Mosely  does  not  specify  where  the 
Russians  are  trying  to  win  concessions  by 
spreading  rumors  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  needs 
Western  retreat*  if  he  is  to  maintain  his 
power  against  the  challenge  of  Stalinists. 

Dr.  Mosely  participated  last  year  in  a  clo.sed 
conference  at  D.irtmouth  that  brought  lead- 
ing Soviet  and  .^mprican  figures  together  in 
Hanover.  N.H.  It  is  als  >  known  that  in 
recent  months  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Mik- 
hail A.  Menshlkov.  has  been  meeting  with 
influential  .^mcricaus  whom  he  attempted 
to  convince  that  an  early  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev meeting  was  essential. 

POWXB     STRUGGLES     CONCEALED 

When  there  has  been  an  actual  Kremlin 
power  struggle,  Dr  Mo.sely  writes,  Soviet 
spokesmen  abroad  have  been  the  last  to  refer 
to  this  dangerous  subject. 

"They  have  tiptoed  about  •  •  •  strongly 
denying  all  signs  of  dissension  at  home," 
Dr.  Mosely  adds.  He  Interprets  the  situation 
about  which  he  writes  in  these  terms: 

"The  recent  whispering  campaigns  seem 
designed  to  pave  the  way  for  one-sided  con- 
cessions by  the  Weet.  rather  than  represent- 
ing an  unprecedented  rending  of  the  veil  of 
Soviet  secrecy.  The  versatility  displayed  in 
this  new  tactic  is.  I  believe,  a  sign  of  stability 
and  great  self-aseurance.  Only  a  very  strong 
and  confident  Soviet  leader  can  afford  to 
turn  to  his  profit  self-launched  rumors  of 
his  political  vulnerability  at  home." 

Dr.  Moeely  denounces  speculation  In  the 
United  States  last  spring  that  Premier 
Khrushchev's  violent  behavior  at  the  abor- 
tive Parla  summit  conference  was  in  any  way 
forced  upon  him  by  opponents  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  Presidium  or  by  military  lead- 
era.  Such  views.  Dr.  Mosely  writes,  tend 
falsely  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
somehow  become  a  puppet  buffeted  by  con- 
tending factions  and  to  underrate  his  ex- 
perience and  his  willpower,  and  to  under- 
estimate the  power  that  he  wields. 

The  result  of  the  Improved  Soviet  stand- 
ard of  living.  Dr.  Moeely  writes,  has  been  to 
raise  Khrushchev's  popularity  to  a  peak 
Stalin  never  knew,  and  has  positively  en- 
hanced Khrushchev's  ability  to  mobilize 
hla  people's  energies  and  loyalties  behind 
his  foreign  as  well  as  his  domestic  programs. 

Dr.  Moaely  describee  as  wishful  the  views 
of  thoae  foreign  analysts  who  have  argued 
that  the  spread  of  education  among  the  So- 
viet people  must  Increase  doubt  and  dissent. 


|Fnan  Foreign  Affairs.  April  19611 

Soviet  Mvths  and  RtiALrnES 

I  By  Pliilip  E    Mo.sely  1 

I 

It  may  be  useful,  on  the  Sth  anniversary 
ol  Stalin's  death,  to  review  some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions and  mirages  that  have  plagued 
Wesiein  efforts  to  iiiterpret  t!ie  changing 
Soviet  scene  under  his  successors.  A  stock- 
t.iking,  even  though  brief  and  incomplete. 
may  help  Americans  to  understand  better 
ilie  iiiteri.ational  environment  in  which  a 
new  administration  will  ha\e  to  cope  with 
Lild  and  new  challenges  to  its  hopes  and 
l>arpose^ 

One  pcrsiste}!!  il~jL-nie  ol  We.siern  analysis 
h.is  been  the  concept  ol  a  debilitating  and 
perh.nps  latal  struggle  for  supremacy  within 
t!io  Savin  apparatus  of  dictatorship.  One 
widc-ipread  \ie\v  runs  s  unewhat  as  follows. 
.\  totalitaruin  system,  by  lis  very  nature. 
cannot  be  legitimate.  It  cannot  provide  for 
the  orderly  trr»r.smii>£io;i  oi  absolute  power. 
It  is  b  und  to  be  c.-^ught  in  a  dog-eat-dog 
strup;^;c  1  IT  .-ii'.premp  c  mirol.  On  this 
preini.se,  tlie  U'p  Soviit  leadership  is  inevi- 
tably druen  by  a  continuing  and  desper.ite 
rivalry  amiMig  con.peting  leaders  and  cliques. 
Hence,  it  is  a.ssiuned.  Khrushchev  is  con- 
stantly engaged  in  a  struggle  against  mul- 
tiple challengers  within  his  own  apparatus, 
and  the  function  of  ■Kremlinology  '  is  to 
identify  his  rivals  for  power  by  reading  the 
obscure  {X)rtents  of  personnel  changes  and 
turgid  ideological  hints 

One  extreme  interpretation  of  this  alleged 
instabiluy  was  current  i.n  May  and  June 
1960  Supposedly.  Klirushchev's  vehement 
beh  tvior  at  the  abortive  summit  conference 
was  dictated  to  him  by  unseen  forces  within 
the  Ufp  Soviet  hierachy,  perhaps  by  a  gang- 
ing up  of  military  leaders  and  Stalinist 
ideologues.  Supposedly  Khrushchev  had  in- 
itially been  willing  to  overlook  the  affront 
of  the  U-2  flights,  with  Its  drastic  violation 
of  the  Soviet  passion  for  secrecy,  and  pro- 
ceed With  the  summit  meeting  and  President 
Eisenhower's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
W.1S  forced  by  a  coalition  of  rivals  within 
the  party  appmratus  to  take  a  stiff  line.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  he  was  actually  en- 
joined to  read  to  the  Paris  press  conference 
a  statement  prepared  for  liim  in  Moscow, 
while  the  Minister  of  Defense,  MarJial  Mal- 
inovsky,  sat  beside  him  to  make  siu-e  tliat 
he  did  not  deviate  from  the  text. 

Undoubtedly,  a  genuine  struggle  for  tlie 
succession  took  place  after  Stalin's  death. 
The  arrest  and  execution  of  Berla  was  an 
important  step  in  the  downgrading  of  the 
power  of  the  secret  police  which  had  been 
used  by  Stalin  for  many  years — at  least  since 
193-i — as  a  personal  instrument  of  terror 
against  the  party.  And  the  political  police 
had  undoubtedly  used  Its  role  to  dominate 
Stalin  by  playing  on  his  many  fears  and 
p'nobias.  The  demotion  of  Malenkov,  in 
January  1955,  and  the  dismissal  of  Malen- 
kov, Molotov.  and  Kaganovlch  in  June  1957, 
served  to  consolidate  Khrushchev's  control. 
The  gestures  that  Marshal  Zhukov  made  to- 
ward promoting  his  own  political  prestige 
and  his  own  control  over  the  army  were 
followed  by  a  swift  downfall,  in  October 
1957.  Probably  the  decisive  building  up  of 
Khrushchev's  domination  over  the  party* 
instruments  of  power  took  place  approxi- 
mately between  mid-1954  and  late  1957.  A 
decisive  stage  in  this  process  w\s  marked  by 
his  famous  denunciation  of  Stalin's  arbi- 
trary and  cruel  rule  over  the  party,  at  the 
20th  Party  Congress  in  February  1966. 

Basically  Khrushchev's  structure  of  rule 
Is  very  similar  to  Stalin's,  but  his  style  of 
administration  differs  from  Stalin's  In  some 
Important  respects.  Like  Stalin,  he  has  and 
uses  his  full  power  to  appoint  and  remove  the 
members  of  the  party  presidium,  the  central 
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drive  whee!  of  declslonmalclng,  as  well  as 
t;if  members  < <t  the  Central  S»'crpt.iri.ir  It 
Is  oie.ir  a:  least  since  lute  1957  that 
Kt'.rushche'.  s  choice  of  this  b.  xl>  n!  ciuse 
C'>..ab<)r:i'iirs  Is  entirely  his  nwn.  it  is  not 
determined  by  any  factions  or  cliques  up- 
er.itir:<  outsKle  his  control  He  has  strength- 
ened the  party's.  I.e..  bis  own.  control  over 
the  mllit.iry  establishment  and  the  secret 
police  Similarly,  through  appointinf?  .i  lonf? 
roster  of  par'y  secretaries  in  the  varLiUs 
republics  and  nblasts.  Khrushchev  has  es- 
t,iblLshed  securely  his  control  uver  the  p.irty 
m.ichinery  Through  the  party  s  region. il 
m.-ichiriery  he  i  Iso  determines  the  compiisi- 
tii.n  of  the  p'lrty  conarresses  ;<nd  It  Is  his 
handpiclced  pirty  presidium  that  selects  the 
membership  oi  the  central  i-ommittee  of 
the  party  Wh  -ther  he  has  resorted  U.)  Sta- 
lin's singlehanded  manipulation  of  the 
secret  police,  '•.-  whether  he  sh.tres  control 
over  It  with  the  presidium,  rein.\lns  ot»cure 
In  anv  case  n  ither  the  presidium  nor  the 
secret  police  is  likely  today  to  n'Ter  any  foot- 
hold to  would-be  challensiers  '.i  his  leader- 
ship. 

I'  the  structure  of  cintrol  remains  basi- 
cally unchanged.  In  what  ways  and  why  ha.s 
Khrushchev  changed  the  stv;e  or  atrn  >.-.- 
phere  of  Soviet  rule?  Clearly  Khrushchev 
allows  a  muc:i  freer  express;oti  of  views 
within  his  entourage,  and  genuine  di.scus- 
Bions  now  take  place  on  many  issues  bef./re 
he  hands  down  his  decisions  <is  illustrated 
In  the  discuss  (ins  of  agriculture  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1961  ses.s:  in  of  the  centr.il  committee 
In  thi.s  respect  Khrushchev  has  apparently 
reverted  in  fact,  as  he  claims,  to  a  more 
Leiunist  style  of  work  New  and  lmp<irtant 
decisions,  such  as  those  on  reducing  the 
size  of  the  armed  forces  on  raising  the  rate 
of  in. estmenr  in  agriculture,  on  changing 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  higher 
education,  are  often  preceded  by  fairly  open 
discussions  and  disputes  in  public  channels, 
even  though  the  basic  work  of  decision- 
making Is  carrlt"d  on  within  thr  party  secre- 
tariat the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  the  party 
presidium,  all  of  which  are  ulMmateiv  ap- 
pointed by  and  responsible  to  Klirushchev 

Does  this  somewhat  enlarged  tolerance  or 
even  encouragement  of  more  detailed  and 
more  frank  discussions  of  ways  and  means  of 
Implementing  Soviet  purposes  and  programs 
mean,  as  some  analysts  have  stated  th.-xt 
Khrushchev  his  allowed  the  reins  of  power 
to  shp  .'rom  his  hands'*  Or  that  decisions 
are  now  made  by  counting  votes  within  the 
presldr.im^  Or  that  Khrushchev  can  t)e 
outvoted  by  colleagues  whom  he  has  ap- 
pfUnted  •  Or  that  members  of  the  presidium 
are  free  to  trade  votes  on  various  Issues  and 
t"  form  aliru-rnents  of  factions  for  and 
against  Khrushchev?  In  the  absence  of 
firm  Information  on  this  highly  secret  sphere 
oi  Soviet  Inner  politics,  many  shaky  assump- 
tions have  been  given  wide  currency  Some- 
times. It  Is  S'i.slov.  supposed  guardian  of 
Ulf'il.jgi -al  puritv,  who  Is  tcuted  abroad  as 
If.idcr  i.f  an  anti-Khrushchev,  Stalinist  m- 
trii^ue  S.  .metimes  other  names  such  as 
Marsha'.  Mallnovsky's.  are  mer'lon»d  as 
potential  rivals  even  though  MallI:ov^kv  is 
not  even  a  member  of  the  presidium 

As  an  absolute  ruler  Khrushchev  needs 
frank  discu.ssions  of  ways  and  means  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  Bvit  as  head  of  the  So- 
v'et  Party,  he  certainly  knows  how  to  sup- 
press factions  Just  as  effectively  as  Lenin 
pnfl  Stalin  did  Unlike  Stalin  in  his  :a'er 
years  Khru.shchev  has  seen  the  need  to  iiy 
ciown  broad  purposes  and  then  to  leave  the 
details  to  his  principal  subordinate's  sub- 
ject to  his  constant  threat  to  check  on  their 
perf(,)rmance  But  to  assume  fr''m  this  use- 
ful and  necessary  subdivision  of  labor  and 
partial  delegation  of  operating  responsib::- 
IMci  that  h^  his  carelessly  let  the  reir.s  jf 
control  slip  from  his  hands  and  hius  s.jme- 
l  ow  become  a  puppet  buffeted  by  contend- 
ing  factions   IS   clearly   to   underrate  his  ex- 


peilencf  and  hl.s  wi;;p<>wt^r  ir:(l  r.j  iudcr- 
estimate  the  jKjwer  that  he  wields  It  can 
also  lead  t<i  underestimating  Uie  skill  and 
iletermmation  witli  which  he  is  pviriumg 
S<.)\  let  alnvs  abroad 

The  notion  that  Khrushchev's  i>'.wer  is  far 
from  absolute  or  secure  has  been  zealously 
spread  abroad  by  Soviet  emissaries,  in  sup- 
p<)«edly  confidential  talks  'Our  lender  faces 
-tr  iru;  opp<'>«ltion  at  home  In  his  effort  to 
bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tension  with 
America"  i or  Cireat  Britain,  or  Prance,  as  the 
case  may  be  »  "He  needs  something  conrre'e 
to  prove  that  he  Is  right  and  the  ' 
wrong"  Prom  this  It  Is  but  a  stop 
ing  that  the  West  can  safely  abandon  Bome 
of  Its  positions  and  programs-  West  Berlin, 
the  pluns  for  strengthening  NATO.  Por- 
in>>sa  -  In  order  to  assure  the  )x>IlttCBl  svir- 
vlval  of  the  cooperative  Mr  Khrushchev  nnd 
forestall  the  rise  to  power  of  some  unnamed 
and  supp<i«e<11y  more  militant  rival. 

In  the  past,  whenever  a  genuine  struggle 
for  power  teas  been  Utking  place  within  the 
Kremlin  hierarchy.  Soviet  »^x)ke^men  abroad 
\\x\e  been  the  last  to  refer  to  thl.s  dangerous 
subject  In  those  unejisy  clrcum.'^tancrs  they 
have  tiptoed  about,  avoiding  tete-n-tetes 
without  witnesses,  and  strongly  denying  all 
6igns  of  dissension  at  home  Tlie  recent 
whispering  campaigns  seem  designed  to  p«v» 
the  way  for  one-sided  concessions  by  the 
West,  rather  than  representing  an  un|>rece- 
dented  rending  of  the  veil  of  .Soviet  8e<-recy 
The  versatility  displayed  In  this  new  tactic 
is.  I  believe,  a  si(?n  of  stability  and  great 
self-assurance  Only  a  very  strong  and  con- 
fident Soviet  leader  can  afford  to  turn  to  his 
profit  self-launched  rumors  of  bu  poUtlcal 
vulnerability  at  home. 

II 

O'le  benenclal  feature  of  Khrushchev's  new 
style  of  rule  has  been  a  greatly  lessened  re- 
liance on  the  day-to-day  use  of  political 
terror  Khrushchev  has  gained  great  popu- 
larity, within  the  ranks  of  the  party  app.i- 
ratus  and  iun<ing  the  .Soviet  population  at 
liirge.  through  the  greater  sense  of  Individual 
security  and  the  spreading  ex{>ectatlon  of  a 
vimewhat  more  impartial  Justice  Prom  this, 
h  >wever.  there  Is  a  long  Jump,  which  many 
commentnttirs  in  the  West  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  take.  t<3  aAaunung  that  the  system 
of  political  pressure  .-uid  even  of  repression 
h.is  simply  disappeared  In  this  overoptl- 
mutlc  view,  there  nxe  now  no  obstacles  to 
a  continuous  evolution  of  the  5<ivl«t  system 
toward  a  status  of  full  freedom  of  person 
and  opinion  and.  eventually,  of  active  po- 
litical liberty  EXjes  this  Idyllic  picture  cor- 
respond to  reality? 

Today,  factory  managers,  collective  farm 
chairmen,  artists  and  writers  partv  ofllclals 
of  many  ranks  no  longer  fear  sudden  dis- 
appearance, whether  through  imprisonment 
or  execution  or  exile  to  Utnir  camps  or  to 
f  )rced  residence  To  a  great  extent  the  at- 
mosphere of  terror  has  been  lifted  Some 
Important  Improvements  have  been  made 
m  the  admlnlstratltjn  of  justice  To  a  con- 
sider.ible  extent,  the  reforms  of  the  past  2 
years  have  separated  the  functions  of  Inves- 
tigation, prr^ecutlon.  and  trial  Instead  of 
being  investigated  arrested,  tnetl  and  sen- 
tenced by  the  secret  police  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen can  now  expect  that  the  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  police,  secret  or  conventional, 
will  be  examined  by  a  separate  pro8e<-utor  s 
office,  which  decides  whether  to  bring  him 
to  trial  And  the  trial  will  be  conducted 
usually  by  courts  which  are  separate  In 
administrative  line  of  command  from  the 
police  and  the  pr^isecutor's  office  Of  course, 
all  three  arms  of  Justice  are  controlled  by 
the  government  under  the  direction  of  the 
party  apparatus,  all  three  are  subject  to 
app'-intment  and  removal  from  ab<jve  All 
three  are  resp<jnslble  to  the  party  s  demand 
fir  vigilance  whether  against  hoodlums  em- 
bezzlers speculators  In  dachas  or  cars,  or 
disseminators  of  Western  propaganda. 


Altliough  the  defendant  is  tutliled  In 
theory  to  the  services  of  counsel  the.'.e  m  > 
■ 'r  may  not  be  available  In  pr.u  tice  and 
defense  .ittorncys  are  sometimes  punished  by 
the  pjirty  for  an  excess  of  ze.il  in  defending 
their  clients  Outside  the  s>stem  of  slate 
courts  the  military  tribunals  art-  still  cm- 
pcjwered  Ui  Judge  cases  in  complete  secrecy 
J?entences  lu-e  seldom  published,  except  »• 
a  public  wariung  to  other  potcntl:il  offend- 
ers Still,  with  all  these  defects.  Intoler- 
able m  n  true  system  of  law,  the  new  coa- 
dltions  of   Justice  olfer  a   vast   improvement 

•  ■     those    of    Stalin's    days     esptcl.iUy    for 
political   offenders 

In  the  pjist.  a  number  of  well-run  autoc- 
rarle«.  without  n  trace  of  democratic  Ideol- 
ogy, have  also  endeavored  to  provide  their 
subjects  with  a  regular  and  safeguarded  sys- 
tem of  justice,  for  injustice  is  a  source  of 
serious  waste  to  the  state  It&elf  Each  per- 
son wrongly  condemned  constitutes  a  direct 
loss  of  resources  to  the  state  And  the 
dread  of  unprrdlct.'»ble  punishment  brintrs 
with  It  many  other  losses,  such  us  frar  of 
T»ki!t(»  responsibility,  widespread  resort  to 
II.  apathy  amoiiK  the  people,  and 
>n  within  the  gov  eminent  appar^ttus 

Ihe  new  Soviet  leadership  has  not.  as 
many  abroad  prematurely  as&ume.  laid  down 
Its  puni  filing  sword  It*  secret  police  are 
still  active  They  are  still  watching  and 
writing  thing*  down  The  ordinary  Soviet 
subject,  e.^pccially  anyone  over  35  ran  recall 
earlier  j>erl<xl8  when  police  pre.Si>vire  but  not 
}Kj|lce  vigilance,  has  been  r<'l.ixetl  And  he 
kntjws  that  seemingly  inniKeni  remarks  and 
even  imputed  motives  can  be  brouglit  up 
against  him  at  a  later  time  when  the  per;- 
dtilum  ha«  swting  back  toward  renewed 
vigilance. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  Soviet  state  has 
unsheathed  a  new  wea{>oi]  avrain^t  those 
whom  It  regards  as  antisocial  elemt  nts  By 
the  vole  of  a  neighborhood  or  blixk  meeting 
assembled  and  dominat«-d  by  party  members 
any  unpr<xluctlve  member  of  s<K?iety  can  be 
expelle<i  from  his  place  of  residence  and 
«)r«lered  to  live  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
100  kilometers  In  recent  months,  news- 
paper articles  and  letters  have  l)een  de- 
manding the  more  frequent  application  of 
this  form  of  vigilante  law  App.irently.  this 
t»pe  of  exile  by  popular  decree  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
code  by  holding  the  threat  of  oatr.irism  over 
socially  undesirable  elements  and  dissenters 
The  picture  of  a  .Soviet  system  that  has 
chosen,  or  been  driven — by  what  forces' — to 
abandon  its  p<jlue  ccjntrols  and  Ut  leave  the 
way  open  U>  all  kinds  of  Initiatives  welling 
up  from  below  l.s  a  most  appealing  one.  but 
one  that  can  hardly  stand  the  light  of  Soviet 
day. 

tn 

But.  It  Is  frequently  argued  the  steady 
If  unspectat  uliir  rise  In  the  .S<niet  standard 
of  living  Is  bound  sooner  rather  than  later. 
U)  undermine  the  dictatorial  character  of  the 
regime  As  people  become  more  pri>sperous 
and  better  fe<l  iKAised  and  clothed,  they  will 
raise  their  splrltvial  demands  They  will 
exact  a  right  to  form  their  own  opini"ns  and 
eventually  to  tell  the  authorities  what  to  do 

The  rise  in  Soviet  living  standards  since 
lOSI  Is  an  important  and  highly  desirable 
development  Since  Stalin's  death  there  ha.s 
been  a  very  substantial  improvement  in  the 
supply  of  food  The  eni')rmous  wsuste  cjf  lime 
thri)U((h  waiting  In  line  ha.-;  been  reduced 
Above  all  the  .Soviet  housewife  Is  ni'W  con- 
fident that  she  wiU  find  In  the  shops  the 
wherewithal  to  feed  her  family  Fi « >d  cost.s 
remuti  high  in  relation  to  average  cirnings. 
and  the  variety  and  quality  are  p'H,r  in  rel.i- 
tl'in  t<)  Western  standards  and  Soviet  desires 
In  the  major  cities  clothing  Is  available  m 
relative  plenty  and  prices,  though  still  high. 
have  been  reduced  almost  by  one-half  the 
qtiality  has  also  been  Improved,  In  large  p.u  ^ 
through  inifxirlmg  superi  ir  g..>ds  friin 
China.    East    Oermany.    and    Czechosi..vdkia 
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In  Moscow  a.  customer  can  now  shop  around 
for  ciualiiy  and  style  Instead  of  tak:  ag  what- 
ev<r  IS  offered  Mark-downs  and  bargain 
g«;,s  once  decried  as  examples  of  inferior 
capitalist  management,  have  been  Instituted 
in   .some   lines,   such   as   TV  sets,  radios  and 

Sll'  'CV 

Housing;  long  a  blight  on  Soviet  comfort. 
Is  being  built  on  an  Impressive  scale,  espe- 
cially In  some  150  principal  Industrial  cities. 
At  last  under  the  program  Instituted  In 
1967,  miHions  of  citizens  are  being  moved 
froni  old.  dilapidated  housing,  and  from  a 
one-ri>om-per-famlly  standard,  to  new  and 
clean  11  not  very  elegant  apartments  of  two, 
three  and  even  four  rooms  Nothing  can 
give  greater  satisfaction  and  pride  than  to 
see  and  participate  In  these  benefits. 

."•kjvU  t  pco[)!e  are  enjoying  their  Increased 
purchiuiing  power  to  the  full.  The  peasants 
receive  a  much  larger  cash  Income  and  are 
demanding  more  good  tilings  to  buy.  A  re- 
form instituted  in  1956  has  given  old-age 
pensioners,  formerly  condemned  to  slow  at- 
trition, an  adequate  basic  income,  buttressed 
bv  nominal  rents  and  free  medical  care.  A 
parallel  mea.sure  to  ral.se  the  minimum  wage 
U<  '.U)o  rubles  (30  new  rubles  of  1961)  has,  It 
Is  estimated,  Improved  the  purchasing  power 
of  almost  one-third  of  the  employed  urban 
population  On  the  other  hand,  successful 
Collective  farms  are  still  pressed  to  share 
their  profits  with  weaker  neighbors,  and 
there  have  t)een  few  major  reductions  In 
prices  hlnce  1955  Still.  3^)viet  Incomes  on 
the  average  are  rising  markedly  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  persiinal  Income  taxes  are 
cr.^du.illv  eliminated  ihoui?h  not  the  much 
i:  .re  oni-ri  us  sales  taxes  All  this  can  only 
ii::n«  rejoicing  that  the  .s<ciet  pe<jple,  hard 
i,re.s.sed  ko  long  and  bitterly  tried  In  a  very 
destructive  war  and  Its  aftermath,  are  now 
enjoying  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
lalxir  and  their  forced  .'.tr.  ings  for  Invest- 
ment 

For  the  outside  world,  however,  one  major 
f(UeRtlon  stUl  remains  Will  the  improved 
>t-indard  of  living  build  up  pressure  on  the 
Kremlin  to  mt>dify  i»«  general  line  of  policy. 
a;  home  or  abroad'  Will  It  cau.se  it  to 
abandon  its  International  ambitions,  which 
h.'ive  been  restated  8<i  elixjuently  In  the 
DfH  loriition  of  81  P.irties  In  December  1960, 
and  by  Khru.-hchev  In  his  program  6p>eech 
of  Jnnuary  ti    1961  ' 

.S<"  let  resources  are  subjected  to  multiple 
.lud  Conflicting  demands,  and  since  1953  the 
Kremlin  has  given  a  bigger  though  modest 
cut  of  the  pie  u>  the  needs  of  the  people. 
F  "HowinK  hi^  tour  of  the  United  States  In 
l.<59  Khruhhchev  promised  substantial  In- 
cre.ises  in  the  allocation  of  capital  for  the 
I)r>ciuctlon  of  coii.sumer  goods,  he  also  an- 
II  .unci  (1  l.irjjer  nllocatloni  In  January  1961. 
I'he.^^e  additional  resources,  human  and 
in.«'erial.  caw  be  found  (jnly  by  making  ad- 
jii.stments  in  other  sectors  of  the  plan,  for 
example  in  heavy  industry,  in  military  pro- 
>:rains  or  perhaps  In  the  still  modest  program 
oi  foreijtn  economic  aid  It  must  not  be  for- 
K'otten  however,  that  light  Industry  Is  grow- 
init  more  slowly   than  heavy   Industry. 

In  1960  a  Soviet  newspaper  t<xik  the  un- 
precedented step  of  printing  a  letter  to  the 
editor  which  asked  if  It  would  not  be  better 
to  .spend  less  on  sputniks  and  more  on 
houMiuf  (Jf  course,  the  propaganda  machine 
denouncetl  Uie  unnamed  author  and  denied 
that  there  was  any  conflict  Soviet  citizens, 
having  received  f^rst  liistallments  of  the 
long-promised  good  life,  are  eager  for  the 
dav  when  the  Soviet  living  standard  will,  as 
Khrushchev  assures  them,  overtake  that  of 
I  lie  United  States  Indeed,  they  would  be 
in  ire  than  pleased  to  see  It  equal  that  of 
West  Germany  or  even  Czechoslovakia. 
I'n asperity  '  and  "peace"  are  powerful 
.s.ov;ans  In  Soviet  society  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
efTect  of  their  popularity  seems  quite  dif- 
ferent there  than  In  countries  of  free  and 
representative   Institutions. 


One  obvious  result  of  the  Improvement 
has  been  to  raise  Khrushchev's  popularity  to 
a  peak  Stalin  never  knew.  His  eagerness  to 
go  out  among  the  people,  his  willmguess  to 
explain  his  policies  frequently  and  at  length. 
his  folksy  manner,  are  all  valuable  as.sets. 
A  further  consequence  has  been  to  Increase 
enormotisly  the  credibility  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda among  the  people  generally  For- 
merly, when  Stalin  proclaimed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoyed  one  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  In  the  world,  his  stibjerts 
were  Instinctively  on  the  alert  for  new  sacri- 
fices or  new  pressures.  Aside  from  the  steady 
rise  of  the  professional  and  managerial 
groups  to  a  dlKtinctly  superior  way  of  life 
under  Stalin,  most  of  the  people  saw  no 
evidence  to  confirm  these  lofty  claims,  and 
their  skepticism  about  domestic  propaganda 
often  carried  over  the  sphere  of  International 
politics. 

In  general,  so  public  opinion  analysts  tell 
us,  people  are  best  Informed  abcrut  events  In 
which  they  participate  or  which  they  ob- 
serve at  firsthand.  They  find  It  somewhat 
harder  to  form  Independent  judgments 
about  national  affairs  And.  except  in  coun- 
tries where  they  have  access  to  a  continu- 
ing and  abundant  flow  of  authentic  and 
contradictory  information,  they  find  it  still 
harder  to  form  reliable  opinions  about  events 
and  problems  In  the  external  world  The 
Increased  confidence  with  which  ordinary 
Soviet  people  now  accept  the  leader's  word 
in  domestic  affairs  seems  to  have  a  strong 
carryover  in  the  enhanced  faith  with  which 
they  accept  his  picture  of  world  events.  Far 
from  raising  a  stronger  demand  for  freedom 
of  Information  and  opinion,  the  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  seems,  from  persona!  observa- 
tion by  many  visitors,  to  have  raised  the 
level  of  popular  trtist  in  the  partv's  propa- 
ganda. It  has  positively  enhanced  Khru- 
shchev's ability  to  mobilize  his  peoples  en- 
ergies and  loyalties  behind  his  foreign  as 
well  as  his  domestic  programs. 

IV 

If  the  effect  of  the  slow  but  steady  spread 
of  greater  material  satisfactions  has  been  to 
relax  one  of  the  major  soiirces  of  ten.sion 
between  the  leaders  and  the  led.  will  not  the 
ideological  grip  of  the  party  be  gradually 
undermined  by  the  remarkable  spread  of 
middle  and  higher  education  to  more  and 
more  layers  of  Soviet  pociety''  .Some  an- 
alysts have  asserted  that  the  Soviet  regime 
Is  thereby  digging  its  own  grave  The  ex- 
pansion of  education  will,  they  helicve.  not 
only  equip  Its  beneflctaries  to  serve  the  sys- 
tem better  but  will  inevitably  give  rise 
to  a  spirit  of  questioning.  Independent  rea- 
soning and  critical  Judgment  that  will  sooner 
or  later  destroy  the  party's  ideological 
control. 

Certainly  there  have  been  some  signs,  visi- 
ble even  through  the  strictly  reeuhi^ed  So- 
viet press,  of  some  stirrings  of  skepticism 
and  dissent.  Apparently,  many  students — at 
least  In  Moscow  and  Leninprad — were  shaken 
by  the  events  of  1956  in  Hungary  Some  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  the  Government's  explana- 
tion that  the  popular  uprising  had  been 
provoked  solely  by  imperialist  intrigues. 
The  much  freer  interpretation  of  Marxism 
within  Poland  has  not  been  without  some 
echoes  within  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
largest  cities  foreign  delegates  and  tourists 
are  now  a  commonplace  sight.  Officially 
sponsored  channels  of  information,  such  as 
the  Polish  Art  Exhibit  and  the  American  Ex- 
hibition of  1959,  have  had  a  wide  impact, 
despite  the  official  effort  to  discredit  the 
Sokolnlkl  display  even  before  it  opened. 

Khrushchev's  outburst  of  November  1958 
against  doubting  or  dissident  students  was 
surely  not  without  cause,  and  he  is  not  un- 
mlndftU  of  the  tendency,  especially  within 
a  part  of  the  younger  generation  which  has 
grown  up  since  the  last  period  of  purge  and 
repression,  to  press  beyond  the  permitted 
framework  of  official  dogma.     Very  often  stu- 


dents have  shown  their  boredom  with  the 
party's  ideology  and  their  eagerness  to  seek 
Information  through  other  than  official  chan- 
nels. Khrushchev's  demand.  In  1958,  that 
all  students  should  have  a  2-year  period  of 
productive  labor  In  a  factory  or  on  a  collec- 
tive farm,  before  proceeding  to  their  higher 
education,  was  only  one  expression  of  his 
resentment  and  alarm  at  the  attitudes  of  a 
part  of  the  .students.  However,  by  the  time 
his  proposals  were  transformed  into  prac- 
tice, beginning  wif.h  the  academic  year  1959- 
C'l.  the  labor  requirement  was  pretty  much 
w, lived  for  students  '■:  engineering,  pure 
f-ciences  and  medicine,  ns  well  as  for  tech- 
nologists of  all  kinds. 

The  full  impact  of  tlie  new  barrier  has 
f,-^.:icn  on  those  seeking  admission  to  higher 
training  in  tlie  ideologically  sensitive  fields — 
S'lCial  sciences,  humanities,  law.  and  Jour- 
nalism The  most  important  provision  of 
the  new  rules  is.  of  course,  the  requirement 
that  each  candidate,  after  working  at  pro- 
duction for  2  years,  must  present  a  political 
recommendation  by  a  social  organization, 
meaning  the  party  or  its  Young  Communist 
Lc.igue,  A.s  Khrushchev  exclaimed  In  1958, 
any  student  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  So- 
viet system  ought  to  be  expelled,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  the  son  or  daughter  of  a 
peasant  or  worker  who  will  value  to  the  full 
the  state-conferred  benefit  of  higher  educa- 
tion 

A  spirit  of  inquiry,  dissatisfaction  or  even 
dissent  can  arise  even  under  a  totalitarian 
system,  for  the  demand  for  individual  judg- 
n.ent,  for  sincerity,  lies  deep  in  each  indi- 
vidual This  urge  may  stem  from  many 
causes,  including  boredom,  family  memories, 
the  influence  of  Russia's  great  literature,  or 
the  impact  of  injustices.  But  the  problem 
of  harnessing  scientific  progress  with  ideo- 
logical conformity  Is  not  a  new  one  for  the 
Soviet  regime  It  has  persisted.  In  varying 
forms,  from  the  beginning.  The  party  and 
Its  instruments  have  developed  many  ways 
of  shepherding  the  young  toward  productive 
and  orthodox  careers  well  rewarded  by  the 
state,  and  away  from  dangerous  thoughts. 
The  controls  can  never  work  perfectly,  and 
repression  of  potential  dissent  exacts  its  price 
today,  even  though  that  price  Is  probably  far 
smaller  than  in  Stalin's  time.  The  problem 
of  making  a  uniform  and  nondlscussable 
propaganda  interesting  or  even  palatable  to 
young  people  after  it  has  lost  its  initial  savor 
of  scientific  infallibility  is  a  continuing  one, 
r.s  witnessed  by  the  party's  long  and  boring 
decree  on  propaganda  issued  in  January 
r..'60 

By  and  large,  foreign  observers  are  lef>, 
with  the  impression  that  any  substantial 
spread  of  intellectual  questioning  is  pretty 
much  confined  to  a  few  major  cities,  and  pri- 
marily to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  fairly 
well-placed  and  responsible  Communists. 
It  often  takes  the  form  of  wanting  to  read 
every  hing  and  examine  everything  for 
themselves.  It  reflects  a  growing  suspicion 
that  the  party's  choice  of  information  may 
not  be  very  complete  or  intelligent.  For 
some  it  takes  the  form  of  wishing  for  more 
variety  and  color  In  a  drab  way  of  life,  or  of 
a  fascination  with  the  far  wider  range  of 
literary,  artistic,  and  intellectual  stnnuh 
available  in  the  West  and  even  in  such 
friendly  states  as  India.  For  others  it  takes 
a  less  attractive  form  among  the  post-adoles- 
cent stiliagi.  or  teddy-boys,  who  attempt  to 
ape  the  manners,  dress  and  haircuts  of  their 
Western  contemporaries  of  a  few  ye.ars  ago. 
Naturally.  Soviet  propaganda  tries  to  equate 
all  Interest  in  the  West  with  the  fads  and 
fashions  of  the  stiliagi.  and  then  to  lump  the 
latter  with  "hooligans."  an  American  word 
which  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in 
Russian  as  '"khuligany.  " 

With  the  extreme  official  and  popular  em- 
phasis on  conformity — extending  even  to  lo- 
cal puritanic  attempts  to  forbid  bright- 
patterned  sports  shirts  and  women's  slacks 
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on  the  otiierwlse  fashionable  prt.n.iT.adr^s  f 
Sochi— It  wuuld  be  strange  if  « me  h!gh- 
BpLTited  youths  did  not  »»»ert  their  tlirrerri-.t- 
ne»8  In  various  ways,  •omc  of  them  mi.re 
liiielectual  than  others.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever. Soviet  youth  seems  highly  ciitifcrnist 
For  one  thln^,  the  college-level  study  of  po- 
liiically  dangerous  subjects,  such  oj  hl.>-t>  ry. 
economics  and  law,  Is  confined  to  ji  rel.i'.l'.rly 
few  and  carefully  supervised  student.5  The 
great  majority  of  students,  ar.d  often  the 
ablest,  are  attracted  by  gixKl  stipends  and 
promising  careers  Into  technical  and  sclen- 
tiflc.  Fur  them,  the  study  of  world  hustory 
or  f  irel!<n  literature,  even  In  lis  carefully 
selected  duse^,  ends  at  about  13  Wh  it  k;i>es 
by  the  name  of  social  studies  after  th.i":  Is 
simply  parly  history,  party  theory  and  the 
current  oariy  program  of  do's  and  don'ts 
The  widely  nuted  apathy  on  the  part  of 
youth  toward  the  cramming  of  party  ideol- 
ogy Into  their  heads  by  dull  propaganda 
haclcs  Is  probably  far  more  eerious  than  any 
conscious  dissent. 

The  system  of  controls  and  Incentives 
through  which  the  party  promotes  con- 
f  )rnir.y  with  its  views  and  go.ils  is  rv.r.- 
forced  by  a  strong  sense  of  uatUinal  pride, 
even  chauviiUsm.  Soviet  stuilents  are 
amazed  when  told  that  the  Motcow  .sub*  ly 
was  not  the  first  one  ever  built  They  as- 
sume that  the  .-putnlks  have  pr  ■•.>•:;  •>-.»■  -u- 
perloruy  of  the  Soviet  system.  M  .-i  .s.  ..ct 
citizens  accept  as  natural  and  d-.'^iratile  the 
extension  of  the  Communist  system  to  other 
Countries.  ai;d  they  are  unaware  . '  the  meth- 
ods of  control  that  have  been  applied  or  the 
deep-set  halreds  those  mcthu^li  ha'.e  Im- 
planted. They  cannot  imagine  ihcr  sys- 
temd,  for  example  those  that  allow  a  gen- 
uinely free  rh...ice.  While  often  displaying 
a  f^reedy  er;.y  uf  Western  comf  jr*s  gadgets 
and  cars,  they  proclaim  with  full  sincerity 
the  su{)erionty  and  Inevitable  triumph  of 
the  Soviet  syitem.  Needless  to  f.iv,  they  are 
well  briefed  on  American  deff-  u,.  such  as 
econ-.mlc  fiuctuations  and  unemployment, 
unequ.il  access  to  higher  education,  and  re- 
gUm.il  resistar-.Cf  s  to  equal  status  for  citizens 
of  Negrj  descent  But  they  seem  totally  un- 
equ.pped  t  i  rea.son  critically  about  possible 
deffcLs  In  thi"  Soviet  sy.stem,  those  that 
exist  have  either  been  removed  by  the  pos*- 
Stalln  regime  r  are  bound  to  disapptar  wl'h 
the  spread  of  m.iterlal  plenty 

If  anything,  the  slightly  widened  acces.-i 
to  Western  information  and  the  presence 
in  their  streets  of  Western  tourists  makes 
ordm.iry  Soviet  people  less  aware  'han  be- 
fore nf  being  cut  off  from  contrary  or 
thouiiht-provokln:?  Informati'in  Even  the 
flov.-  of  casual  foreign  sightseers  ifipears  to 
confirm  their  confidence  that  Khrushchev 
is  doln':;  everything  he  rensonnbly  can  to 
reduce  tensions  and  Etren^jthen  the  i>rospects 
for  peace. 

Despite  occasi'/nal  outburst;  of  fear  and 
resentment,  as  In  the  case  of  Pasternalt's 
"Doctor  Zhlvago."  the  Soviet  Fy?tem  of 
control  seems  confident  of  Its  ability  to 
Identify,  contain  and,  if  need  be,  repress 
such  expressions  of  doubt  or  dl."5ent  as  ap- 
pear amon:;  a  small  minority  of  its  you'h 
In  handling  a  problem  that  has  plasrued  tt 
thr^ucchout  Its  existence,  the  pir'y  is  alert 
but  not  unduly  .ilarmed  by  lt,s  nr-west  mani- 
festations Unlike  some  wl,^hfiil  analysts 
abriad.  It  Is  confident  that  It  can  train  a 
very  lar?e  part  of  its  youth  t  >  ?erve  th- 
stat?.  especially  In  enjrlneertni;  and  the 
natural  sciencei,  without  lettiO':;  manv  of 
them  stray  from  the  approved  paths  of 
Ideni.  i^lnl  nrthodnxy.  relrfnr  ed  a.^  it  is 
today  by   national   pride  and   arrogance. 

v 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to'  First,  lh.it 
the  Soviet  system  with  which  the  West  will 
be  deaijn<  in  the  1960s  Is  likely  t..  if-.A^n 
a  h  '^n  level  of  political  stability,  based  on 
prtmiSfs  aiid  methods  very  ditlLreni  from 
ours.      The  dictatorship    is   not   hkely    to   be 


torn  fo  pieces  by  Interner'.ne  stn.jftrles  at 
the  top,  to  lose  control  orer  Its  p*^ple  or 
to  surrender  its  Ide'.lo^y  The  partT  itnir- 
ture  is  better  eqii!pp»Kl  today  to  ride  thriijrh 
<\  new  succession  crls!^  than  It  was  In  19M 
N)  doubt,  names  an'l  lal>els  will  rhanirr 
but  the  concept  of  a  single  party  ;'i«rir.<^ 
in  Its  absolute  rii!e  by  It.s  ni'^O'ii  i>ly  nv«-r 
■  truth"  and  f'lrr^lghf    ha«  b-^n  « trenirthened 

Serori.1.  th^  Soy'et  UvidT'hfp  will  not 
abandon  Itj  ultimate  p<'wer  of  llff  and  fl''«th 
over  Its  subject--*  evrn  thr>\i<h  It  now  exer- 
cises this  power  with  new  nioderatlon  lt« 
leader";  will  resort  to  t.-rror  artaln  If  th<'v 
find  that  nee* 'dmry  to  th^lr  «lm»,  but  they 
d.'Ubt  It  will  be  ne»*e«aary  Th^  fiir'h^r  the 
Stalin l.xt  brand  of  terror  r-^ed'-s  In  nvm- 
riry  the  more  .ic'lve  the  ronndf-n*-"  and  th^ 
more  en'»rpet.'-  the  r*^  •operation  they  i-.an 
hope  to  elicit  fr-^m  their  people  Any  minor 
movements  of  (i;«.^ent  can.  be  o- 'r^t.alned  liy 
partial  relaxa'inn  "f  contro's  iver  intel- 
lectual life  combined  with  roe'h'ds  of  re- 
[■reFsl'in  !*•«>  crii*'!  'han  In  the  p«5' 

Third  the  slurrd  demrr  of  the  pnr'y  and 
the  people  to  ral^e  the  starulnrd  of  living  Is 
r^'laxlrg  verv  old  tenRU^ns  hetwe*-n  th^  two,  la 
1' ••'■enlrig  tv,e  eoi  trap's  b'tvii  '^n  life  In  Rna- 
s.i  and  In  tjip  w-it  and  Is  likely  tn  ev'ke 
evpr  s;r''n'^r  Individual  efforts  tf>  -(hare  In  l.'^e 
••n!''.rg<»d  rewards  offered  by  the  re«?!me  for 
h.\M  W'-rk  .ind  nt;f:  t-thir>k  I  nt;  lovai'y 
Finally  the  sp-e.ad  -f  eflucatlon  mav  create 
some  annoylnc  worries  for  th"  Ideological 
piirity  of  the  new  g»"ni'riti..r>s  hut  It  la  not 
likely  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  regime 
or  Its  ability  to  pursue  the  goala  which  lt« 
leaders  ;^'  for  the  Soviet  people  at  home  or 
abroad 

It  Wi'ti'd  sxjrely  he  comf -"rtlr;;  if  an  analy- 
sis of  the  evohitlon.  recent  and  prospective. 
(if  the  Soviet  ,';ystrm  could  lead  ns  to  a  ri.n- 
P.dont  conclusion  that  It  mntiilns  the  ae^^n 
ft  Inevitable  and  desirable  changes,  and  that 
we  have  only  to  fold  our  hands,  lower  taxra. 
bi;y  a  third  car  and  wait  for  tht^  devel-.p- 
ment  to  occur  In  the  fullness  of  Ood's  time 
Unfortunately,  such  Is  not  the  prospect 
During  the  decade  of  tlie  1900's  we  shall, 
under  pn-sent  prij«pects,  he  dealing  with  a 
S'jylet  system  that  Is  growing  rapidly  in 
e'^rmomic,  .srjrntitlc  and  n^illlnr>  r.trctigth 
and  which  will  have  f(?wrr  rarher  than  more 
d;fTliu;t!es  in  presrrv.ng  p<>l!llcril  stability 
and  a'l  adequate  mtature  of  Ideological  uiu- 
f  «rmlty  These  growing  strengths,  not  offset 
by  equivalent  new  woknesses.  will  enable 
Us  leaders  to  devote  greater  rather  than 
smallT  resources  and  political  determination 
to  achieving  the  worldwide  purpuses  that 
have  been  prc»clftlm<-d  in  an  evolving  pattern 
of  Interpretation  by  l,enin  and  ."-tRiin  and 
now  by  Khrii.shchev 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb    14. 
19«1| 

Red  Bl'>c  SiLrr  or  Fr\cd? 

(By  Paul  Wohl) 

Serious  doubt  exists  as  to  the  accuracy  and 
authenticity  of  the  documents  which  have 
recently  lu.spired  a  w.rldwlde  Interest  in  an 
allegedly  serious  rift  between  tlie  Soviet 
Union  anfl  Comrnurust  China 

Indeed,  there  Is  much  internal  evidence 
in  the  doouments  which  Indicated  th.ii  they 
may  be  deltberntely  planted  fravids 

These  documents  allegedly  shi  w  ttiat 
M  'S'-o-A'  and  Pelplng  are  I'X'ked  In  a  long 
drnwn-out  struggle  which  flared  up  violently 
last  year  and  continues  unabated  behind  a 
verbal  f.icade  fif  monfillthlc  unl'v 

A?  first  glanf-e  the  divumenls  which  have 
come  \nU>  the  fx jssesslon  of  Wehtern  auTli..r:- 
tl'-s  seem  to  be  almost  as  sensatinnal  as  w.is 
the  IndHtnieni  <  f  Stalin's  abu.ses  by  Pr<»mler 
Niklta  S  KhriLshrhev  at  the  end  .f  the  ^Oth 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Congress, 

ACCtTSATloNS    QUOTTD 

Uust  NvJvember  at  the  81-party  conference 
u.  Mo--'     -A  Mr    Khrtishchtv  allegedly  referred 


China's  chairman  M.\n  TJie-tuiig  as  "a 
ni»'gnl"m.irlac  and  warmonger  "  In  Bucha- 
n-st  last  J  ine  Mr  Khrunhcl.rv  Is  re^j'ir'i'd 
T..  have  Uki-ni-d  Mr  Mai>  t< .  Fl.illn  accusing 
n.m  of  splniiing  theorli-«  detache*]  from  the 
f'MhtieM  iif  the   mrdern   w  'rid 

I  ■n.i.rt!,  o.    M.i'       1?.    t   .rn     l.s   ()  i  ■■  •  <i    ,i.',   !-.,iv- 

!n^   called    the   8<Tvlet    Premier    a    rrvlsloniii 

\*::lcli  In  ('')nununlRt  tennln^Jogy  U  akin  to 

,1  •ra't'>r       At  a  meetlni?  "f  the  prealdlun;  or 

•..!•  World  Peace  (Vmncll  li.  Kou'.e  In  J  muary 

1    (JO     Pelplng's    spokfsman    l.s    said    U.i    have 

•u  <^d    tlie   S<.i.let.s    ..f    letting   Chln,i   down 

Mutual  rr<Tlinltiat !■  ■na  sr>em   Ui  cowrr  every 

[  -.a.se    of    ('"mmunlst     p<illi-v     starlinK    »iin 

I'remler     KtiniMiChev's     sjjep*  h      oii     Stalin 

•\:i|rh      t!ie    Chlnefe    f.w     should    have    be'  n 

,'••1     with     the     fratrrnal     parties,     Vt    a 

,  .•.•■■.'i      hy      the      secret ary-geiieral      f.f     the 

t  lilnewe   renlral    committee    at    the    81 -party 

i     nfert-ncr     In    which    he    declared    tl.al    the 

S<iv1ft  p  irly  *  .vs    'p[x  >rtunl«tlc,  that   its  Ideas 

on  dls.arm  im»'nt  were  absurd,  that  the  So.  let 

view  of  division  of  lat>iir  among  the  countries 

of    the    Socialist    c-^nip    wr.s    wrontr    f.n.d    th.if 

Chin  I  must  if*  Its  o'Ari  ».iy 

iNciocNrs  acioi  :.'iEu 

The  Chlneae  are  said  Ui  have  '')nden.:ivd 
•-■.iviet  p-'llcy  toWiirJ  Poland  m  October.  lua<j 
.md  claim  to  have  pre.  enled  tiie  Sovlt-ta 
from  wi'lul.'awing  t.heir  Uri«  }•  from  Huii- 
g.iry  m  No\.euu>er  of  IJiat  ye«r  r.  line  the 
.Soviets  cmpliili.^l  th  it  tie  Chlriese  va  ere 
c.illous  and  Ignoran'  and  that  they  had 
tried  to  dr.iw  ibem  into  anotlu-r  '«orid  \*.ir 
I'-.er  F'ormovn.  etc 

These  are  but  a  few  txaniples  of  the  mu- 
tual accus.,t!ons  Coni.iinfd  m  the  d<  ■•  um  nis 
In  Western  hands  These  documents,  wiiUh 
are  altrlbuteti  i-  .i  s.it«-:  ite  and  t  •  a  V.eti 
Fiiropean  l 'oniniunl.st  s<  urce  arr  m-'re  <>r 
1 'SB  Identical  and  tjelieved  to  represent  a 
deliberate    leak   on    tiiC   part    of    the    Soviets 

The  puriXT  of  such  .\  l»Tik  w  ul<l  jeem 
t'>  be  U>  con  •Uice  the  Wt-M  ll.al  M  >m~o<a  is 
under  pressure  from  Peking  und  th^'  Cl.air- 
iivaii  Mito  and  hia  a&S'K-iattK  represent  a  dan- 
grr  to  World  p<'.»..e  The  Weal  under  such 
cirr'.umatances  mig.'it  bo  niL^re  inc. mod  to 
pay  u  price  for  Pr.niier  Khruf.h<  he\  »  g'-t-d 
service*  m  restrain  .'ig  the  CUineb«  :  re- 
brands 

FACTS    CMTARKO 

.\i:tu.klly  the  d<M  umeiitjs  seem  t.  >  be  a 
fraud.  It  Is  unlikely  that  Mr  Khrushchev 
at  the  Rortianlan  Pariy  Congre?.s  should  have 
C'jmpared  Chairman  Mao  to  Stalin  as  that 
t!ie  secretive  Cbunese  Conmiunls'-s  should 
have  choRen  a  me«  ting  oi  the  preMdium  of 
the  Wjrld  Peace  C  uncil  t"  acru.se  the  So- 
viets of  selling  th.tn  out  i"  the  I  nit-^d 
.states. 

Si.ili!!  It  is  realied,  rem  ins  i  rrea' 
^I.u■x.^•-Lenlnls•  •  to  Comn.unists  the  v^orld 
<':er,  while  th-  World  Peace  Council  i.icludes 
several  Independinf,  ni.ni>arty  panhsti  of 
consldTable  standing  m  their  re.s(jectAve 
c  juntries. 

Facts  and  d.it.i  Ki  en  in  the  dc  lant-:.?-. 
hii'weover.  are  out  of  line  with  the  setj Ufhce 
'if  (vcnus  The  presulium  of  the  W  ' 'i  .d  Peacr 
Council  of  JanuHry,  ItftK)  met  In  l^'iulon 
.ind  not  in  Home  The  (."hlnese  were  not 
r'-presenied   at   that   particular   meeting. 

DEBATES    NO    StCRrT 

According  to  the  dtxruments.  a  Soviet 
circular  accusing  the  Chinese  of  indiscipline 
iuid  deviations  was  sent  to  the  major  parties 
on  June  21  This  h  ip(>enj>  to  have  been  the 
day  on  which  Premier  Khrushcliev  aildre.-^.sed 
the  Homanlan  Communist  Party  Congress. 
Oti  June  26,  when  Mr  Kiirushchev  sup- 
'jKjsedly  1. lunched  "a  violent  and  iinproniptu 
tiratle  ag.Unst  Mr  Ma.'  the  Rornani.tU  Party 
t''.'ngrei^  li  ul  ti.'led 

ihe  Chiae«»e  CointnonUt  Party  Is  said  to 
have  repliwl  to  llie  Soviet  c.n.ular  on  Sept. 
10  Un  Sepf  9  Chinese  p-Iltburo  memtjer 
Chen  Yl  sent  a  me.ssagc  to  the  Bulgarian 
Cohununlbt  Party,  stating  that  to  strengthen 
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our  unity  with  the  Soviet  Union  *  *  •  is 
,,ur  fundamenal  policy  i  herein  lie*  our  basic 
interest  •  '  *  '  There  lire  many  other  In- 
coll^;rueIU  les 

That  difTerences  between  Moscow  and  Pe- 
king exist  ha*  been  admitted  by  both  sides. 
DLs'  u.sslons  among  the  Communists  are 
kiu)wn  to  be  frequently  rough  and  Impas-  ^ 
s.oned  But  there  Is  no  indication  whatso- 
ever th.it  these  differences  have  reached  the 
lilin  i\   1. lilted  .tt  m  the  doucments. 

The  playing  into  Western  hands  of  forged 
diH.  utneni.s  purporting  to  show  Moscow  and 
Peking  .it  loggerheads  may  be  such  a  case 
td   fol!,'h<'r,itlon 

Fr   m     Air     Force     maga/lne,    March     1961] 
!  11*1    UicEPTivi,    SiNo-Sovirr    Split 

Kcd     is    Red     whether    Chinese    or    Rus- 
sian      Recent    speculation    about    the  possl-^ 
blllty    of    a    split    between    the    Red   Chines** 
and  Mi*cow   18  wishful   thinking      Here  are 
lour    major    points   to    beir   In    mind    In   as- 
sessing what  you  read  and  hear 

I  rhe  CotTimunlBte,  Chinese  or  Russian 
or  w  hates er,  deliberately  manipulate  words 
to  ci'uceal  Intent  and  strategy, 

■2  Mi«cow  and  Pelplng  have  agreed  on 
ii,<i!cs  to  confuse  the  free  world.  Local 
crises  will  occur  more  often  Coexistence 
maneuvers  will  be  intensified 

i  We  must  plan  now  for  the  day.  not  far 
wlf  when  the  Red  Chinese  will  have  nuclear 
weapons 

4  The  Sino-So\iet  thre.it  will  continue. 
It  makes  little  difference  who  Is  boss  or 
*  nether   they  are  equal  partners, 

Kecent  developments  p(~>Ke  an  urgent  re- 
quiren.ent  to  rea.sse.ss  the  Slno-Sovlet 
thre.ii  to  the  free  'Aorld 

Is  Red  China  attempting  Independently 
;..  attain  a  nuclear  capnbiliiy.  having  been 
rclusj-d  Soviet  weaptjns'' 

Were  evident  differences  between  the  two 
p.  wers  patched  up  during  the  secret  meet- 
ing ol  world  Communist  leaders  held  at 
Mohcovi  late  last  year^ 

Uo  app.irent  Red  desires  to  turn  the  war 
Ul  Un«  into  a  Utile  Korea'  represent  a 
>.  iiet   concession   to  Pelplng's  demands? 

Did  the  Chinese  Communists  approve 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  inaugural 
greeting  to  President  Kennedy  expressing 
the  hope  that,  under  his  Administration, 
United  States-Soviet  Union  relations  once 
more  could  be  improve<r' 

How  does  Khrushchev  Intend  to  reconcile 
Ins  most  recent  cries  lor  coexistence"  with 
his  lontinuihg  support  for  the  late  Lumum- 
bas f'irccs  in  the  Congo  and  Cuba's  Castro, 
his  efforts  to  weaken  the  U,N  .  and  his  con- 
tinued attempts  to  intimidate  our  allies 
into    withdrawing    our    oversea    base   rights? 

Ihe.se  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions 
posed  In  recent  events.  Underlying  them 
all  IS  ii  primary  question  which  the  new 
..dinini.stration  must  seek  to  answer:  What 
.re  tlie  main  factors  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  as 
it  exists  today,  and  how  is  this  threat  likely 
to  evolve  In  the  future'  The  Interplay  of 
moves  and  coiintermoves  yet  to  come  In 
the  chess  game  of  international  {>olltlca  nul- 
lifies the  posfilbUliy  of  a  completely  definitive 
answer  But  a  brief  analysis  of  four  es- 
senti.il  points  may  serve  to  sharpen  our 
[((■1  sped IV e  considerabU 

Wishful  thinker.s  tend  to  seize  upon  each 
report  of  a  purported  Slno-Sovlet  rift  as 
new  evidence  that  eventually  the  two  pow- 
ers VI,  Ul  fight  one  ant  ther  and  permit  us 
to  relax  and  enjoy  life  again.  Un- 
fortunately, such  optimism  ignores  the  im- 
portant fact  which  constitutes  point  nimi- 
ber  one : 

1  A  biUiic  reason  for  current  misunder- 
standings about  the  functioning  of  the 
Slno-Sovlet  alliance  Is  the  Communists'  de- 
liberate manipulation  of  words  to  conceal 
actual  Intentions  and  strategy, 

A  voluminous  exchange  of  polemics  was 
published  throughout  most  of  1960  In  lead- 


ing Chinese  Communist  and  Soviet  Journals. 
On  the  surface.  It  appeared  to  reflect  contra- 
dictory positions,  but,  before  Jumping  to 
conclusions.  It  is  Important  to  recall  that 
deceit  long  has  been  a  prime  requirement  of 
Communist  confilct  doctrine.  In  addition. 
years  of  experience  have  led  to  new  refine- 
ments of  old  techniques, 

lir.  Stefan  T.  Possony.  faculty  member  at 
Georgetown  University's  Graduate  School 
and  an  authority  on  Communi.st  techniques 
of  semantic  warfare,  has  lormulated  what 
serves  as  a  succinct  resume  of  how  tb.e 
Chinese  and  Soviets  now  are  usinij  word 
manipulation  in  un  attem])t  to  deceive  us 
In  an  article  published  m  the  July  9,  1960. 
Issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Dr 
Possony   observed 

"As  Communist  f-enianticists  attanied 
virtuoso  skills,  they  discovered  that,  in  mr.ny 
Instances,  communications  could  t>e  made  to 
serve  a  dual  purpose— to  .=ay  one  thing  to 
Communists  while  simultaneously  conveymc 
quite  a  different  message  to  non-Com- 
muuists." 

The  nioEt  recent  .Sino-.S"viel  polemical 
exchange,  which  t>egan  in  April  1960  and  con- 
tinued Into  December,  is  a  dram.atic  example 
of  cttrrent  Communi.'-t  .skillfulness  m  the  use 
of  double-meaning  lani^uage  to  serve  tlie  dual 
purpose  of  communicatlnE  with  the  com- 
rades while  simultaneously  confusing  the 
enemy.  A  careful  examination  of  the  record 
reveals  that  the  so-called  debate  centered 
around  four   key  areas: 

Which  tactical  tricks  from  the  Commu- 
nists' bulging  bae  were  beFt  suited  to  con- 
temporary   conflict    requirements? 

How  should  current  maneuvers  be  limed 
t'')  maximize   their   efTpc  ivcness? 

What  limits  did  U.S  nuclear  firepower  pose 
on  Communist  freed' im  of  action  to  encour- 
age the  niiirprous  revolutionary  opportuni- 
ties which  were  continuing  to  arise  in 
underdeveloped   areas? 

How  could  comrndlciions"  stemming  from 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  revolutionary 
opportunities  in  newly  emerging  states  and 
the  continuing  necessity  to  deceive  and 
weaken  the  Unlte<i  States  best  be  reconciled 
Skillful  manipulation  of  words  character- 
ized the  entire  exchange.  Moscow  em- 
phasized the  neces.slty  for  disarmament  and 
coexistence.  Peiping,  by  contrast,  repeated 
in  outspoken  terms  the  Importance  of  the 
roles  of  violence  and  warfare  In  bringing 
Communists  to  power  Red  Chinese  spokes- 
men also  emphasized  that  the  United  States 
continued  to  be  the  principal  enemy  and 
argued  the  neces.=lty  for  Communists  to 
actively  support  all  national  liberation 
movements    in   underdeveloped   areas. 

On  the  surface,  the  differences  in  view- 
point seem  to  be  considerable.  But  after  the 
verbiage  had  been  swept  aside,  it  was  clear 
that  Moscow  and  Peiping  were  arguing  the 
same  principles  T)ip  very  same  bloody 
messages  from  Peiping  which  spoke  pri- 
marily of  violence  and  struggle  also  took 
note  of  the  'greater  possibilities,  under  some 
circumstances,  for  llie  peaceful  development 
of  the  revolution"  (Red  Flag,  April  19(30). 
And  Moscow,  while  pressing  for  peaceful 
coexistence,  i.ever  failed  to  admit,  simu-ta- 
neously,  that  In  states  possessing  strong 
military  capabilities  of  armed  class  strug- 
gle—I.e..  war— would  be  required  to  guaran- 
tee the  success  of  any  Communist  attempt 
to  seize  jKJwer.  Slno-Sovlet  spokesmen  were 
apparently  playing  their  own  particular  ver- 
sion of  vaudeville's  endman  and  Interlocutor. 
More  recent  developments,  discussed  below, 
have  confirmed  this  Interpretation. 

2.  Moscow  and  Peiping  have  agreed  to 
concentrate,  for  the  moment,  on  tactics 
designed  to  break  down  our  resistance 
Local  crises  are  to  be  stirred  \ip  and  caused 
to  occur  with  increasing  frequency.  Simul- 
taneously, coexistence  maneuvers  designed 
to  force  us  to  sign  hasty  disarmament  agree- 
ments are  to  be  Intensified. 


The  most  recent  strategy  session  of  the 
leaders  of  the  international  Communist 
movement  took  place  behind  closed  doors  at 
the  Kremlin  during  the  weeks  Immediately 
following  the  annual  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  on 
November  7,  The  Yugoslav  leaders  were 
conspicuously  absent,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  the  Soviets  very  much  present, 
and  high-ranking  Communists  from  at  least 
79  other  nations,  wiihiii  the  bloc  and  with- 
oi't,  were  on  hand.  A  lengthy  multiparty 
dfclaration  was  widely  published  early  in 
December  Pravda  carried  the  text  on  De- 
cember 6  The  published  declaration  dis- 
closed tiie  broad  outline  of  the  tactics 
Moscow  and  Peiping  intend  to  einphasize  for 
the  mc)ment.  The  mam  points  set  forth  in 
the  document  were: 

Willie  the  tactics  of  peaceful  coexi-stence" 
;i3  to  be  further  upgraded,  coexistence  Is  not 
a  confession  to  non-Communists.  It  is  an 
active  form  of  class  struggle,  a  "policy  of 
mobilizing  the  mas.ses  m  launching  vigorous 
acion  iigainsi  the  enemies  of  peace  •  *  •' 
Any  and  all  groups  and  individuals  that  can 
be  made  to  fear  a  nuclear  war  and  its  con- 
sequences are  to  become  part  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  temporary  coalition  of  the  "peace 
elements,"  This  expanded  "peace  front"  will 
be  manipulated  to  wage  nuclear  war  psycho- 
politically  and  to  join  the  Communists  in 
pressurizing  the  West  into  disarming. 

Concurrently,  encouragement  of  "national 
liberation  movements" — i,e,  local  struggle  in 
underdeveloped  areas — is  to  be  intensified. 
The  declaration  states:  "The  breakdown  of 
the  system  of  colonial  slavery  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  national  liberation  movement  is 
a  development  ranking  second  in  historical 
importance  only  to  the  formation  of  the 
World  socialist  system." 

Moscow  retains  hegemony  over  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement;  all  strate- 
gies will  continue  to  be  formulated — or  ap- 
proved— by  the  Kremlin, 

Khrushchev  expanded  these  principles  in 
a  January  6  report  to  key  members  of  the 
Soviet  intelligentsia.  In  essence  he  spelled 
out  why  renewed  attempts  to  disarm  and 
weaken  the  W'est  were  necessary.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  to  unleash  nuclear  war  without 
absorbing  unacceptable  levels  of  destruction 
in  the  form  of  retaliatory  blows  and  fallout 
must  somehow  be  solved,  he  said.  But  the 
tactical  decisions  taken  at  the  multiparty 
meeting  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  pace  of  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
was  to  be  slackened. 

On  January  21.  the  Chinese  Communist 
Central  Committee  also  issued  a  statement 
endorsing  the  81-party  declaration.  No 
Sino-Sovlet  disagreement  over  fundamental 
principles  was  apparent. 

The  one  question  which  neither  Moscow 
nor  Peiping  has  answered  so  far  Is  this:  How 
do  the  Communists  intend  now  to  go  about 
trying  to  di.sarm  the  West  unilaterally  while 
keeping  some  nuclear  weapons  for  their  own 
later  use? 

Even  bef'Dre  Khrushchev's  January  6 
speech,  high-level  Soviet  military  spokes- 
men—and Khrushchev  himself — had  hinted 
of  their  preoccupation  with  how  to  work  out 
a  way  to  wage  nuclear  war  successfully  with- 
out suffering,  in  the  process,  an  unacceptable 
level  of  retaliation.  History  has  recorded  the 
Communists'  penchant  for  negotiating  inter- 
national agreements  to  serve  their  own  ends, 
only  to  break  them  without  notice  whenever 
such  a  move  best  serves  their  purposes.  Our 
own  security  depends  upon  a  suspicious 
scrutiny  of  each  new  "disarmament  "  maneu- 
ver they  initiate. 

Already,  the  Chinese  leaders  have  stated 
publicly  that  they  will  not  adhere  to  any 
disarmament  agreement  unless  they  have 
participated  in  the  negotiating  sessions. 
There  also  have  been  hints  that  soon  Red 
China  will  explode  a  nuclear  device  of  Its 
own.      Both    of    these    developments,     plus 
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elaborate  maneuvers  to  suggest  to  the  WeJt 
that  a  rift  between  Moscow  and  Pelplng  Is 
Imminent,  could  be  part  of  a  plan  Jointly 
agreed  upon  m  advance,  to  deceive  us  If 
the  United  SUites  could  be  convinced,  some- 
how, to  believe  that  Moecorw  sincerely  in- 
tended to  adhere  to  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment, that  she  was  unable  to  control  the 
behavior  cf  the  Red  Clilnese.  and  thnt  the 
Kremlin  was  displeased  over  Chinese  belli- 
cosity. fre5h  avenues  would  thereby  be 
opened  for  Moscow  and  Pelplng  to  attem;>t 
to  retain  some  nuclear  weapons  while  d"- 
priving  U3  of  our  own.  Such  a  deceptive 
strategy  w  uld  pose  less  risk  to  the  Siiv!*"^. 
in  the  long  run,  than  cheating  or\  a  di»- 
armiment  agreement,  although  a  rombina- 
tlcn  of  b  >th  tactics  would  run  true  to  Com- 
munist form 

E"en  If  the  United  States  should  agr^e  '.  i 
such  a  minimal  move  aa  a  nuclear  te«t  b.m 
treaty  while  the  Communists  retained  the 
freedom  to  test  In  China,  the  likellh --d  of 
their  eventually  winning  the  weapons  lend- 
tinie  race  would  be  enhanced  Insofar  as 
the  3ov!et  leaders  are  concerned,  this  \n  the 
prime  objective,  one  to  which  all  other  go«:s 
must  be  subordinated. 

Further  Khrushchev's  current  thlnKu-.g 
could  well  be  along  these  line?  If  th** 
USSR  moves  present-generation  wapon.'? 
and  key  mllltar-y  research  and  develipment 
and  manufacturing  centers  to  Red  China, 
along  with  sufflrlent  Soviet  personnel  to  .'^i;- 
tinue  operations  there.  It  might  be  p<:>5Pible 
to  dupe  the  West  Into  getting  rid  of  stj? 
strategic  strike  capability  while  the  Reds 
secretly  retain  theirs.  If  necessary.  ')nr<«  i'=! 
arsenal  had  been  transferred  to  remote  .irt-  is 
In  Chlni.  the  USSR,  could  permit  tnspe.  - 
tlon  of  Its  own  territory  on  US  term."  Then 
the  United  States  would  pretty  well  hav  to 
B^ree   to  nuclear  disarmament 

RLsics  to  Russia  that  the  Chinese  would  at- 
tempt to  seize  Installations  for  their  own 
use  could  be  nuUlfled  If  sufflcient  Soviet 
troops  guarded  them.  Since  the  Oimese 
will  continue  to  depend  heavily  on  S'n-tft 
advanced  technology  for  a  long  ttnip  t  .  come 
they  canr.o'  jro  too  far  In  antagomzirg  the 
Kremlin;  it  Is  unlikely  that  such  elaborate 
safeguards  actually  would  be  necessary 
More<  ver.  the  two  powers  seem  really  tr,  be 
working  In  concert  against  the  Wes*  rather 
than  concentrating  unduly  over  tactical 
prl-^ritles 

3  The  Chinese  Communists  sf-em  'o  be 
m-orkln^  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  We 
should  plan  now  to  meet  this  contingently 

Last  fall.  Choti  En-Ial  granted  an  Interv:--*' 
to  Edgar  Snow,  the  text  was  publislied  In 
the  J  »nuary  31.  1961,  Issue  of  LcK.it  maga/lre 
The  Interviewer  asked ;  "How  soon  dof  s 
ChKui  expect  to  be  making  nuclear  we-ip^.^.s 
of  Its  own"""  C'hou  replied,  laconic. illy  I 
can  briefly  state  that  I.  myself,  don't  know 
when  we  will   be  making  nuclear  we  \p0n5  " 

However,  other  statements  by  the  Chinese 
leader^;  ha\e  specifically  claimed  that  the 
Chlne.-.^  People,  Republic  (CPRi  wtl!  hav^ 
nuclear  weapon'^  eventually.  Western  ob- 
servers agree  For  example,  a  symposium  on 
Chinese  science  and  technology  was  held  !n 
conjunciio!!  with  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Am.erlcan  Association  for  the  Advance 
ment  of  .Science  In  New  York  last  Dooemb«>r 
Robert  T  Byer  a  physicist  at  Brown  Uiiiver- 
sltv  estimated  that  the  Chinese  Con.m'inl.^ts 
could  explode  their  flrat  A-bomb  in  5  years 
Sir  C  P  Snow  of  Great  Britain  speaking  at 
the  same  meeting,  saldi  •'Wlthl-  at  the  m<»«t 
6  years  China  and  several  other  states  will 
have  a  stock  of  nuclear  bomba  " 

Bo.h  of  these  estimate*  were  ba-ed  on 
ana'vsis  of  the  progress  the  Chinese  ha.f 
made  In  Implementing  their  12-year  plan 
for  science.  Inaugurated  late  In  1955  Th'* 
objective  was  to  try  to  catch  up  wi*h 
the  technologically  advanced  nations  In  key 
fields  At  first  the  Chinese  attempted  to 
Inaugurate   their   plan  with  a   mlnlnnm   of 


Soviet  help  Hut  setbacks  orc'?rred  Af'er 
Uilks  at  Moscow  an  agreement  wa.s  signed  on 
January  19  1  )5fl.  whirh  niade  the  plan  a 
Joint  Slno-Soviet  venture  Neither  the  Chi- 
nese nor  the  Soviets  h.ive  dlsr|i«e<l  what 
priority  If  ai.y.  was  ft.so(lgne<l  to  military 
.ippllcationa  of  nuclear  energv  Nor  has  S«">- 
viet  delivery  of  any  nuclear  weapons  to 
China  been  «nnou;.cefl  But  the  Chinetie 
have  declared  their  intent  to  develop  a  mod- 
em defense  industry  and  to  traniifi>rm 
China  into  a  s'roii>;  'joclallst  state  as  a  resUit 
■f  h.ivlng  utulertaken  the  plan  It  Is  safe 
to  assume  that  they  are  hard  at  -Aork  t<> 
develop  a  nuol'?.ir  device  t".tli»r  •jvitli  ■  t  with- 
out Soviet  a^slst.mce  Po*»e«.sing  evon  a 
tokei^  ni.icl'-ar  ciipibiluy  »')u  ■!  gf  ii!'.  en- 
hance the  CPH  s  Vitus  in  the  alliance  and 
in  the  world  at   l.Aree 

When  the  Chinese  Communi.sts  announce 
to  the  world  that  they  have  su'cesafullv 
tested  a  nucle,  r  device  »e  nius"  be  prepared 
to  deal  wl'h  the  sltu.=ktlun  In  the  ensiiing 
eTcitemenl.  th*-  I'nited  State*  mvjst  t.ikf  pre- 
cautions not  t  >  lose  sight  of  several  Impor- 
tant points 

The  event  «;11  have  great  imp  i-  t  0:1  the 
leaders  r)f  the  tf-fl'.noli.girally  bi.  kw.ird  na- 
tions In  .\.sia  ai.d  .Africa  Irrespeit  ive  nf  the 
true  facts  the  Communlst-s  are  likely  to  play 
up  the  test  as  R<imf thing  the  Chinrse  h.ive 
accomplished  viuhout  help  from  M'>.-k'ow 
.African  and  A*lan  leaders  are  alretidv  Im- 
pressed with  the  phenomenal  strides  China 
h  u.  11:  idc  to  In  I'lsTiallze  an  acrrarl.tn  eron- 
omv  agasn.st  forinld.ible  o<!d  .  Thev  vl.su.iU/c 
Chm  I  s  arrom!  ilshments  unl.ke  Mo«<  ow». 
. -s  svrnbollc  of  gomefhliig  they  t<x>  ran 
reallsti<-al!y  hop**  to  .tchleve  Should  China 
f'cp'.ode  :i  nocle.-ir  device  these  leaders  will 
be  approprUteU  awed 

China  will  seek  to  exploit  the  situation  and 
use  Its  token  nu^leir  capability  as  a  lever  for 
extending  its  sph»»r'  of  influence  and  rr  vllz- 
ing  it.s  objectiv  -s  m  Asia  Attemp's  to  fo- 
ment revolutlor  s  In  all  the  underd<'vel'>prd 
countries  of  t^e  areas  will  be  Intensined. 
thre.its  may  be  foil  1  wed  bv  full-scale  In- 
rasi:  ri  attemp's  by  Chinas  conventional 
for'-es  and  elTf  rtj»  to  for -e  Japan  to  aline 
her«-elf  wi'h  'he  Communist  bloc  may 
e%en! uate 

How  far  China  will  go  in  sui  h  maneuvers 
and  how  quickl/  she  will  move  will  depend. 
pnmarilv  on  w.hether  or  not.  In  the  mean- 
time Moscow  h.is  sM"cee<led  In  coMtrolUng 
the  conduct  of  the  Uilegrated  '  irelgn  p<illcv 
of  Interna'lon.al  c omminlsm  If  t!ie  ."soviet 
le  ideri  estimate  that  'heir  own  rittempts  to 
at'  iln  at  least  som*^  decree  '  f  UMlafnl 
Western  disarmame:;*  have  meanwhile  In- 
crpised  their  relative  mlllt.ary  strength  to  a 
point  where  it  M  time  to  take  on  the  United 
Sta'es  directly  bellicose  Red  moves  in  Asia 
could  ser'.  e  .is  'he  curtain  ralsfr  fi>r  central 
war  But  If  'h-'  United  St.ites  has  not 
b.nkrd  down  .n  tie  mo  tntlme.  the  ri.  ks 
M'«'  ow  wo'ild  .nc'ir  bv  Inlti.itlng  ijlobal  w.ir 
s'lil   would  .'ivitjrelgli  the  trains 

Fven  when  fhe  possesses  a  token  nuclf.ir 
Tiipablllty.  China,  unless  Joined  bv  the 
USSR  will  n  ^t  be  ciipable  of  wait.ng  war 
against  the  major  Western  powers  E.en  If 
sh«»  works  at  breakneck  speed  it  will  take 
her  soi:ie  years  to  advance  from  a  neophvte 
membtr  of  t^'»  nuclf.ir  club  poeje>^ing  a 
Hiroshlrna-'ytK  bomb  •  o  one  contrrilUnp  the 
equivalent  "f  t  <lav's  weapxin  systcnxs  Mlll- 
tarv  *echno|.>g;v  continues  •  1  advanri?  r;'p- 
idlv  Bv  the  -.me  China  has  brouirht  her 
mllitar-/  establishment  In  line  with  todays 
standards  tomorrows  weapons  will  have 
been  phased  u  to  the  United  States  and  .So- 
vi>  t  arsen.ils 

In  the  fi'.al  analvsls  tin-  ea[i  ihlhtv  of  the 
free  world  to  deal  effecMvely  wl'h  China's 
attainment  of  i  token  nir-le  ir  c.ipabili'y  will 
depend  upon  "he  United  StaTs  refufal  in 
the  meat. lime,  to  su'^cumb  to  ti.f  tact.cs  of 
constant  nuclear  terrorlzatlon  that  the 
Communists    row   are    applvlrg    against    us 


In  fit  the  Kremlin  can  hand  the  Red 
("hlne«ie  ar  obsolete  nu'-lenr  weapon  and  help 
•tie  Chlnene  to  explode  It  any  day  the  S<jvlets 
S—i.-e  We  si..  Uld  sl'.ovi  i,':r  courage  by 
.\!I!np  the  Communists'  bluff  In  the  rltfht 
*-ny  nt  'he  rlgh'  mofnent  Meanwhile,  we 
should  refuse  even  to  continue  to  adhere  to 
a  gentleman's  agreement  on  a  nuileiir  test 
ban.  a  development  which  is  m-riovisly 
Jeopardl -ing  our  own  research  and  develi>p- 
ment  efforts  Once  we  «re  slerted  to  all 
("onununlst  machinations  desl(?ned  to  weHk- 
en  us  militarily  j)sy<ho!f .gtcnlly  and  po- 
litically, we  like  they  will  lose  our  fears  of 
liU.le.ar  l.re|x>wfr  and  e\nlunte  Communist 
piVCho-poUtlcal  use  of  this  weufKin  as 
re-Allstlcally  as  we  mu">t  .ils<>  e\  iluate  the 
p^Mslblllttes  of  their  uning   it   actually 

4  The  Sino-Sovlet  Ihreul  will  co:.'iiiue 
indefinitely  Irresprctive  of  *n«-iher  Mostuw 
tetalns  r  ntro!  or  AhethcT  Pelpii-.^^  ac.ilevt^ 
her  ^'j!\\  U'  !>ec<;me  ai    e«jua;  partner 

It  U  Impoj.sitle  V  say  with  cirld.i.iy 
whether  (  r  not  the  Red  Chinese  ever  «lll 
tier;ime  a  nation  suffliuntiy  uidustriaaeed  to 
challenge  the  Kreu.im  s  hegemony  uvtr  the 
Itucrnatl'iiml  i  /mniunist  movement  Su  iMr, 
China  has  shown  r.o  signs  ■  f  lu.  h  potential 
l)e-piic  unders' andable  (Ufference.s.  ttie  two 
jtf^iAers  continue  to  work  In  comert  to  ury 
■o  deli-at  the  principal  enemy  they  cuin- 
monlv  siisre  the  Uniied  Siaie>  Lven  st-rl- 
|>U8  agrtcult Ural  setbacks  In  txjth  nitliona 
hi\e  iiot  forre<l  »n>  rel.ixatl  n  of  thl*  ruth- 
less dedication  to  the  main  ohJeclUe  wear- 
ing down  our  resistance  aiul  re.soluiiun  by 
any  and  nil  available  meitna  while  simul- 
t.-vneously  con':nulr>{  tiielr  own  military 
buildup  BAentusily.  the  all! mce  may  evolve 
liito  nn  equal  partnership  cjimpllcating  our 
already  difncul*  t.ask  of  meeting  the  1  hal- 
lenge  ai^l  t;. re. its  It  poses  But  relaxing 
our  vlmlani-e  mul  ra"  1.  iialirlng  our  behavior 
with  idle  and  unrealifctlc  dre^ims  ci  the  dny 
when  the  Red  Chinese  »U1  liuLate  war 
Sfralnst  t!ie  Sovle's  -or  vice  versa  w  uld  be 
our  greatest  national  mistake,  one  which 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  i<3   rectify 

The  Communists  have  anriouma  d  their 
Ititentlons  to  conduct  a  ruthless  protfri«m  if 
diverting  our  sttentl-'ri  from  one  li.ciil  crUls 
to  mother  il'.ng  'he  pa'tj-rn  evident  iji  Laos 
and  the  Cong<i  Simultaneously  ti.ey  have 
ser-rrl  wtirning  that  they  will  build  up  pres- 
•ures  f^^r  nucle.ir  dl'n'iri.irr.ent  bv  Int.-n'lfv- 
mg  already  exlsteiit  western  fears  of  nuclear 
w-ir  Since  they  have  revealed  their  strate- 
I'y  v.e  have  no  Justlficatlor^  for  coop«>rating 
with  their  attempts  to  realize  their  an- 
r  ■unce<!  objectives 

In  the  long  run.  Injuring  a  priori  tbe 
Complete  failure  of  nil  Communist  «•  temp's 
to  disarm  us  will  be  the  rnly  effective  deter- 
rent to  our  owr-  u''  .ni  ite  c  inl'ulatlon 


K<  )BHU       lABER      AND      I HK      V MM 
PIJ^Y   FOR   CUB.A   COMMITTFK 

Mr  DOUD  Mr.  Pif-sidml,  my  col- 
If^agues  may  remi-nibcr  lluil  I  hiivf  made 
prpviuus  rt^ferencc  on  this  floor  to  Hnb- 
pft  Tabor  of  thu*  si)-r:\l!fd  Faiipi.Tv  for 
C'llja  Committro  Tub«T  i.s  the  man  who 
Usuried  under  oath  before  the  Internal 
S.'cunly  Subconinuttce  that  thfic  v. .is 
no  Cuban  money  supjioiUi'-t;  Uial  com- 
m.Uee,  and  who  *a.s  ihiAikI  a  i>erj;;ier 
whon  we  l.i'er  .secured  le.sliniony  that 
Tabrr  tiimseU  had  received  thousand.s  cf 
'lollais  m  ra.sh  from  t.h*''  ha-id.s  uf  Raul- 
.'o  R  i.t  of  ihf  Cuban  di'lcna'.ion  to  the 
Ui;!:ed  Nations,  and  tliat  thiS  money  was 
intended  to  be  used  for  and  was  used 
fur  payuiK'  Uie  co.st  of  the  advert iM'inent 
1:1  thf  Now  York  Tunes  which  opened 
the  Fairplay  for  Cuba  Committee  s  pub- 
he  campaiRn  of  fundraising  and  propa- 
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jziuada  dissemination  in  behalf  of  Fidel 
Castro 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
has  .sought  without  avail  to  get  further 
testimony  from  Mr.  Taber.  Our  sub- 
penas  have  been  returned,  for  the  mar- 
sha.Is  have  been  unable  to  find  him.  It 
v.a&  reported  to  us  that  he  had  fled  to 
Cuba,  and  I  reported  "Jiis  to  the  Senate 
s  )'A\v  time  aKO. 

Now  we  have  additional  word  about 
Robert  Taber.  The  Miami  News  of  Sat- 
urday, March  25,  1961.  carries  a  picture 
of  Mr  Taber  In  the  garb  of  a  Castro 
niihtiaman  He  is  Ur.ed  up  with  three 
other  mdividuals  similarly  garbed,  all 
armed  The  picture  appears  to  have 
been  taken  anain.st  a  kind  of  jungle 
backtrround 

Under  the  picture  is  the  caption  "  'Mi- 
litiaman' Robert  Tabe"  and  Friends."  I 
wish  It  were  possible  to  insert  pictures 
in  the  CoNGRE.ssioNAL  Record,  because 
this  picture  is  worth  0  thousand  words. 

Under  this  picture  in  the  Miami  News 
IS  a  three-column  headline  "Ex-UJ3. 
New\sman  Joins  Fidelj  Militia."  Then 
comes  tlie  story  It  is  !airly  short,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  it  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate: 

Robert  Tuber,  the  former  New  York  CBS 
fiewsniati  who  defected  to  Fidel  Castro's 
Comniunl.'it  dictatorship  in  Cuba,  has  gone 
all  the  way  In  his  lo\e  fcr  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution. 

Now.  appiirently  Taber  haa  Joined  the 
ranks  of  c.istro's  peiiple's  mllltla. 

A  photograph  of  Taber.  yho  masterminded 
the  Coniinunlst-Iinlng  Falrplay  for  Cuba 
Committee  in  thl.s  country,  appeared  In  this 
month's  Issxie  of  Boheml  i  magazine — pub- 
li.shed  in  H.iv.ma 

Tat)er  Is  shown  with  tf  ree  other  Cubans 
attired  In  a  mllltla  uniform,  a  beret,  and 
c.krrylng  a  Cvechoslovakiai  submachlnegun. 

Tlie  photograph  caption  states: 

Bob  Taber.  the  famout  North  American 
newspaperman,  dreaned  aa  a  militiaman  and 
al.so  went  to  fight  with  hl»  "checa"  what  he 

h.ts  always  fuiighi  with  his  pen, 

1  he  word  "checa,"  ac<*ording  to  Carlos 
Todd,  Cuban  newsman  now  publishing 
the  Cuban  Information  .'service  in  Miami, 
is  slaiiK  for  C/ech  weapons. 

Tab*  r  also  has  app->ared  in  recent 
phcjtonraphs  m  the  Ha^ana  press  which 
have  shown  him  cutting  sugarcane. 

For  several  weeks  Taber  also  has  been  a 
contrlbutlnR  columnist  In  Castro's  El  Mundo 
and  Uc\oiui  on   nc*spape-s  in   Havana. 

He  al&t)  Is  engaged  In  kl.llng  antl-Commu- 
ni.'-t  t'ub.in  patriots  who  are  today  fighting 
a  desperate  battle  in  the  E^cambray  hUlB  of 
(iouUi-centr.il  Cuba,  Todci  comments  In  his 
weelily  newsletter 

His  comriulcs  In  the  Fairplay  for  Cuba 
Committee  In  the  United  States  are  Justly 
proud  of  hlin 

In  addition  to  Llie  testimony  it  took 
from  Fiobert  I  aber  the  Internal  Security 
Sulx'ommitlre  also  has  received  testi- 
mony from  several  others  in  connection 
wiih  its  invostipation  of  the  Fairplay  for 
Cuba  Committee,  and  we  are  continuing 
our  in'.estieation  of  th(?  activities  of  this 
committee  We  plan  to  release  this 
to  timony  which  we  have  already  taken 
about  tlie  middle  of  next  week.  Further 
testimony  with  regard  to  the  Fairplay 
for  Cuba  Committee  will  be  taken  in  the 
very  near  future. 
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I  hope  every  Senator  will  take  time  to 
read  the  testimony  because  this  is  a  good 
example  of  a  Communist -front  organ- 
ization which  operated  with  some  suc- 
ceaa  within  this  country,  and  foimd  sup- 
port from  many  innocent  and  misled 
people.  It  was  able  to  get  on  the  college 
and  university  campuses  of  this  Nation, 
where  its  work  has  done  untold  harm 
in  poisoning  the  minds  of  young  people. 

The  Fairplay  for  Cuba  Committee  got 
away  with  all  this  without  any  inter- 
ference until  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
looked  at  it  and  found  it  was  a  Commu- 
nist-supported organization,  operating 
right  in  our  midst.  This  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  we  are  up  against — an 
organization  supported  by  Communist 
funds,  working  for  Communist  purposes, 
taking  a  full  page  advertisement  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  lie  to  the  American 
people  that  it  is  an  American  institution 
devoted  to  freedom,  when  in  truth  it  is 
a  Communist  front  devoted  to  slavery 
and  tyranny. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Bx-U.S.  NrwsM.AN  Joivs  Fidix's  Militta 

Robert  Taber,  the  former  New  York  CBS 
newsman  who  defected  to  Fidel  Castro's 
Communist  dlctat.or8hip  in  Cuba,  has  gone 
all  the  way  In  his  love  for  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. 

Now,  apparently,  Taber  has  Joined  the 
ranks  of  Castro's  people's  miiltia. 

A  photograph  of  Taber.  who  masterminded 
the  Communlst-linlng  Fairplay  for  Cuba 
Committee  in  thl.s  country,  appeared  In  this 
month's  Issue  of  Bjhcmia  magazine — pub- 
lished in  Havana. 

Taber  Is  shown  with  three  other  Cubans 
attired  In  a  mllltla  uniform,  a  beret,  and 
carrying  a  Czechoslovakian  submachlnegun. 

The  photograph  caption  states  1 

"Bob  Taber.  the  famous  North  American 
newspaperman,  dressed  as  a  militiaman  and 
also  went  to  fight  with  his  'checa'  what  he 
always  has  fought  with  his  pen." 

The  word  "checa,"  according  to  Carlos 
Todd,  Cuban  newsman  now  publishing  the 
Cuban  Information  Service  In  Miami,  is  slang 
for  Czech  weapons. 

Taber  also  has  appeared  in  recent  photo- 
graphs In  the  Havana  press  which  have 
shown  him  cutting  sugar  cane. 

Pur  several  weeks  Taber  also  has  been  a 
contributing  columnist  in  Castrcj's  E  Mundo 
and  Revolution  newspapers  in  Havajia. 

"He  also  is  engaged  In  killing  antl-Com- 
munlst  Cuban  patriots  who  are  today  fight- 
ing a  desperate  battle  In  the  Escambray  hills 
of  south-central  Cuba,"  Todd  comments  in 
his  weekly  newsletter. 

"His  comrades  in  the  F;ur  Play  for  Cuba 
Co6imlttee  in  the  United  States  are  Justly 
proud  of  him." 


REEMPLOYMENT         OF        FOREIGN 
SERVICE  OFFICEFIS  OR  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  115,  S.  644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGifiLATiVB  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  644 ) 
to  amend  the  Poicign   Service  Act  of 


1946,  as  amended,  concerning  reemploy- 
ment of  oflBcers  or  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  hne  11,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ing"', to  strike  out  "or  shall  cause  to  be 
paid,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  to  the 
Department  of  State  funds  necessary  to 
cover  gross  salary,  employer  contribu- 
tion.s,  and  gross  lump  sum  leave  payment 
relating  to  the  employment  of  the  re- 
employed oflBcer  or  employee.  The  De- 
partment of  State  shall  make  to  and  on 
behalf  of  the  reemployed  officer  or  em- 
ployee payments,  except  those  made  di- 
rectly by  the  employer  as  authorized  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  and 
shall  make  those  withholdings  and  de- 
ductions authorized  and  required  by 
law ',  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graphs (b)  ajid  (C)  of  section  872  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows  1 

"(b)  'When  any  such  retired  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Service  is  reemployed,  the  em- 
]iioyer  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  Department 
of  State  of  such  reemployment  together  with 
all  pertinent  information  relating  thereto, 
and  shall  pay  directly  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee the  salary  of  the  poKition  in  which 
he  is  serving. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment  un- 
der this  section,  such  overpayment  shall  be 
recovered  by  withholding  the  amount  in- 
volved from  the  salary  payable  to  such 
reemployed  officer  or  employee,  or  from  any 
other  moneys.  Including  his  annuity,  pay- 
able In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  has  been  cleared  by  the 
acting  minority  leader  and  the  ranking 
Republican  memt>er  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  has  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  of  Mr. 
Robert  Brenk'worth.  the  man  most  di- 
rectly involved,  who  is  the  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  insert  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  statement  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.^tement  by  Senator  Mansfield 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  be  more  brief 
or  more  clear  In  my  explanation  of  S.  644 
than  by  quoting  from  the  brief  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Ft>reign  Relations  on  the 
bill. 

"Section  872(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  reemploying 
a  Foreign  Service  annuitant  shall  pay  to  the 
Department  of  Stats  the  funds  necessary  to 
cover  salary,  employer  contribution,  and 
leave  payments,  and  that  the  Department  of 
State  shall  In  turn  pay  to  the  annuitant  the 
portion  of  his  salary  that  he  Is  entitled  to 
and  the  portion  of  his  annuity  that  he  is 
entitled  to,  making  such  withholdings  and 
deductions  as  are  authorized  and  required 
by  law. 
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S  644  waa  designed  to  almplify  this  pro- 
cedure In  some  cases  by  ahowlng  these  fiscal 
arrangements  to  be  handled  either  entirely 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  the  law 
now  provides  or  to  b«  shared  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  agency  which 
employs  the  retired  oiBcer. 

The  committee  received  favorable  repur's 
on  the  bill  from  both  the  eiecutivp  bran,  h 
and  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office  Both  r.- 
ports  'suggested,  however,  that  the  bill  would 
be  even  better  If  it  provided  that  the  sal- 
ary of  a  reemployed  annuitant  would  m  all 
cases  be  paid  by  the  new  empl'  \'  r  It  •■rr 
IS  no  opposition  to  this  change 

The  committee  decided  on  March  2  1    1961 
to  rep<jrt  the  bill  favorably  with  thr-    intend- 
ment recommended  by  the  execuUf  branch 
and  the  Senate  Disbursing  Offl'^c 

S  644  alpo  revises  section  87 J  of  ihe  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  ha-,  ing 
to  do  with  the  recovery  of  excess  pst vnientt, 
to  accord  with  the  change  which  the  bill 
would  make  in  section  872 

■  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Reintioti'-  rec- 
ommends  that    the  Senate   appro. p   s    644 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        The 

question  is  on  agreein-:  to  the  coM.m.uee 
amendment 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Hie  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  muros-s- 
ment  and  third  readmK  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en-'rossod 
for  a  third  reading,  wa.s  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed. 


LAW  DAY.  US  A 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.sidfnt  yt-stc:- 
day  the  House  passed  Hotise  Joiiu  Reso- 
lution 32.  designating  the  1st  day  of 
May  of  each  year  as  'Law  Day,  USA' 
The  joint  resolution  is  at  the  de.sk  I 
ask  unaJiimous  consent  for  it.>  iinrnediat<' 
consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICP.H  M; 

P,\STORE  m  the  chair*  hud  befoif  the 
Senate  the  joint  resolution  H  J  Re.s 
32  I  to  designate  the  1st  day  of  May  of 
each  year  as  "Law  Day.  U  S  .A  which 
w  as  read  tw  ice  by  its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfiK  I.s  theie 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Striate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  re.solu- 
Lion 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Pirsidenr  the 
American  Bar  Association,  m  cfHipt-ra- 
lion  with  hundreds  of  State  and  local 
bar  associations,  has  sponsoretl  the  ob- 
-servance  of  Law  Day  on  May  1  of  pa.st 
years  thie  principal  purposes  of  which 
are  to  foster  respect  for  law  and  a  reaf- 
firmation of  the  American  vwople  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  a  rededication  to  the  ideals 
of  equality  and  justice  under  law  in 
their  relations  with  each  otiier  as  well 
as  other  natioiis.  Designation  of  this 
day  as  "Law  Day"  will  also  point  up  the 
contrast  between  freedom  undtT  la  a,  and 
ifovernmental  tryranny. 

Schools,  courts,  civic  and  s*-;  vice  clubs, 
and  churches  joined  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  have  all  coopeiated  to  ar- 
range programs  which  will  brinx  to  the 
public  the  real  meaning  of  the  observ- 


ance and  a  true  realization  of  the  privi- 
lege we  unconsciou-sly  enjoy  by  being 
Americans 

Inasmuch  a.s  May  1  is  not  far  away  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  most 
anxious  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments thiit  this  day  be  apprui>riately 
celebrated,  I  ask  for  iininediate  coiisid- 
eratKin  of  Hous«'  Joiiu  HescjUuion  32 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
joint  resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and 
open  to  amendment  If  tyien'  be  no 
anieiidinei.t  to  U'  piupo.^fd  tiic  (jiiestum 
IS  on  Ine  inad  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  read  ncr.  was  read  the  thud  time 
and  pa  v-^f-d 


H*i    KORoIND  rcK  Cl>NSIDERATION   OF 

Po'>rM  -Rate  Kevision 


THE     POST     OFFICE     DKP.AHTMFNI 
DEFICl  I       AND      POSI.M.     HAl  ES 

Mr  RC'BERTSON  Mr  President 
last  week  during  the  hearings  on  the 
lequest  of  the  Post  Ofrue  Department 
for  additio-ial  funds  to  keep  it  from  uo- 
mg  into  the  red.  it  was  developed  that  we 
were  farm  :  a  deficit  in  the  Post  Office 
IXpartniei.i  this  year  of  over  $800  mil- 
lion, and  a  deficit  even  larf;er  than  Lh.it 
.11  the  iifX     ti.>cal  year 

I  asked  the  officials  at  that  time  what 
they  planned  to  do  about  it  They  said 
they  understood  that  the  Department 
would  request  Coii:^res.->  to  increase  rates 
to  product  approximately  $800  million, 
and  that  tivy  would  ask  the  ICC.  with 
$100  million  being  lo.st  on  parcel  post, 
to  incieas(    the  parcel  post  rate. 

I  have  VMitten  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral a  letter  asking  him  to  indicate  where 
some  of  til''  bis?  losses  were  occurrinw:. 
H''  has  '.vr  'tin  ri  e  a  letter,  dated  March 
28,  which  I  received  tin.  murniiiK  In 
It  hit  lists  newspapers  and  inaua/tines  as 
casting  us  $2S6  million  a  year,  and  third- 
ch'.ss  mail  which  some  people  irrever- 
ently refer  to  as  junk  mail,  Cvjstlng  us 
$252  million  a  year 

Tht'n  the  Postmaster  General  statc> 
that  he  has  plans  to  recommend  to  Con- 
-;ress  an  .ncrea.se  in  flrst-cla.ss  mail  of 
1  cent  winch  will  produce  twaily  $400 
million,  and  an  increa>-e  m  tlie  other 
rates   to  wipe  out  the  deficit 

Mr  President.  I  ask  ur.animou-i  cun- 
.<ent  that  he  letter  and  the  accompany- 
in?  figures  furnished  me  today  bv  th.- 
distinsuuhed  Postmaster  General  be 
piinted  at    this  point   m  tin    Recohd. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oider-'d  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
a-  follows 

Orrifi  Of  Tlit-  PosTM\sTrR  firvm.M 

Wnihirigtoii    D  C  .  Mari-f-  «»    t9«l 
Hop    A    Wf.  t  IS  Robertson. 

C'luitrman.    Subrommittre   on    Trro^ury-Poat 

Offlr*'  D'-partments  Appraprtationa.  VS. 

S'-na(r    WaihinQtnn    DC 

Dear  -Senator  RiiiirRTsoN      I  delayed  a   few 

days    in    sending    y->u    the    information    you 

asked   f^ir  .  bout   postul-rate  revision   because 

I   thought   I  rnight  be  able  to  Include  addl- 

tlmial     specmc     f  act's    from     the     Presidents' 

submission  to  Congress 

However  I  don  i  want  to  let  any  more  time 
go  by 

If  you  want  mf)re  detailed  development  of 
this  situation  than  that  prfivlded  In  the  en- 
closure ploa.se  let  me  know. 
Sincert-l;'  yours, 

J    En  WARP  Day 
Poitrnastti  Geneiul. 


I      OENCRAL 

rtir  \'M\2  Fi-dfral  budget  was  prepared  and 
submitti'd  !i)  the  Congresfi  before  the  present 
adinliil.str.il  Ion  took  otTlre 

This  budget  pre.'upposod  enartment  by 
(•oii^re.s,s  if  nddltio!i;il  fe^n  and  chargeH  tor.i!- 
liiv;  $1  H  billion  In  1962  in  order  to  achieve  a 
balauced  budget  and  to  o()*rHle  within  thr 
[i:Tii,auent  debt  rj-llliig 

Of  this  Hmouiii  $843  million  was  Uj  be  pro. 
■.  ided    In    1962    by    {xvital-rate    Increases 

President  Kennedy  s.iid  in  his  state  ..i  ti.t- 
Union  nje'sage  that  his  new  adminlstrat i.  n 
ni\ist  of  lieresslty  work  wlthm  th.e  budget 
fmmfwork  pre\iou;;Iy  sjbniltti-d 

The  Po,st  OtTlre  Dep.ir'inent  previously  pre- 
p.ired  .x  srhediile  'if  rate  revlshjns  to  pro\ulr 
the  n«»re«>iry  additlonil  postal  reveiiupR 
The  preserit  .idmlnlstr.Uloti  of  the  Pust  C)(ni  c 
Uepiirtinent .  bec.iu.-e  of  the  general  suuh- 
'.Ion  drscribe<l.  prop*,  .'s  this  same  scheduU- 
oi  rate  revision 

II      arVENL  E-S    ^.S.l   »  M't  NDI  :  I   Rl.S 

AciorUliig  to  current  estimates,  ihe  Ue- 
tl(  lein  y  of  Income  in  1962  will  reru  ii  %H')i 
million       This  is  an  hlltlnie  high 
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III  encl>  of  Its  actions  since  einctment  uf 
the  Pi^Mtnl  Policy  Act.  lB5a.  Congrcaa  hna 
followed  the  same  pattern  In  determining 
public  service  allowances 

.similar  action  was  aasumed  for  1962  by 
the  previous  admltu.stratlon  'Ihi>  *  .old  set 
public  service   alowaiices   at    M3   nulllon 

IV     THE    POSTAl     I.tHi   IfN.    V 

According  to  the  Puetal  Policy  Act.  the 
iij^rh  of  tiie  mall  should  pay  tlie  co«i  of 
handling  the  mall,  except  tor  public  ser.ice 
allowances 

According  to  the  Department  s  196J  esti- 
nintea  without  a  Keneral  rate  revision 
users  Wi>uld  pay  tS^U  million  less  than  this 
cost.  I  This  U  lia  million  less  than  the 
amount  set  Ii.>rth  m  the  ort(;inul  budget  !>«•- 
cause  of  u  reduction  in  p:  ipo.sed  i  \pendi- 
tnre*  ) 

V     TUB    K»»TAl     DtflMlNtT    pr     -KIMIPAL 
CLAASILS    (,ir    MAII 

The  moat  recent  figures  are  it.\'  \  in  ilie 
IMM  Coat  Ascertainment  Rep^irt  %f  dUow 

Rri  rnuf  .'Ui-pJuj  (   ■    I 

Or  deflrirncy  (  —  ) 

^m  miZ/IOTTi  1 

Ist-rUss  mail »4 

Domestic    airmail -rll 

2nd-cliwu»  mail : 

Regular-rate     publications., 359 

PrefercnlUl-rate  and  fiee-ln-county 
(after     statutory     public     service 

allowance) 90 

3d-class  mall 252 

4th-clas«    mall nn 

V(      ADMINISTHATIVE     HA!t     RKMSlONS 

The  Post  Office  Department   will  soon  file 
n     request     with    the    Interstate     C"omnierr»- 
t'ommls-sion  for  revi.sed  rates  for  parcel  po-'t 
the  service    that    account*   for    m<ist    of    th'' 
loss   shown   above   In   fo^^rth-clas^    mail 
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The  Postmaster  General  has  authority  to 
establish  certain  rate*,  such  as  lor  Interna- 
tional mall,  and  fees  fir  certain  special  serr- 
iccs.  such  as  postal  money  orders,  ref^try, 
special  deUvsrj.  and  aoaect-an-dellTory. 

BevlBlons  of  these  ailmlnlBtratlve  rates  are 
being  made  and  will  produce  approximately 
$U0  miUlon  In  1982  (|15  mUiion  additional 
revenues  from  International  mall  was  already 
Included  In  the  1982   Dudget  estimates). 

VII.     L£CISI.tTIVX      RATES 

Alter  public  servlct  allowances  and  aXter 
admlnUtratlve-rate  Ir.creases  are  taken  Into 
account,  there  remains  »74l  million  to  be 
obtained    from    legislative-rate   Increases. 

A  1-cent  Increase  lor  first-class  and  air- 
mail would  produce  $123  million  In  new  rev- 
enue, leaving  $318  million  U>  be  obtained 
from  second-  and  thlrd-claas  mall  and  ail 
other    legislative    adjustments. 

It  Is  expected  that  a  schedule  for  accom- 
plishing this  objectl'.-e  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted  by   the  President  to  the  Congress. 


THE  MERGER  OF  MANUFACTURER.<L 
TRUST  AND  HANOVER  BANK 

Mr  ROBERTSOrr  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.'icnt  to  have  printed 
m  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter  which 
I  receivixi  this  morning  from  Mr.  Horace 
C,  Flanigan.  of  the  board  of  the  Manu- 
facturers Trust  Co .  of  New  York.  In 
which  he  states  thei-e  were  some  inaccu- 
racies in  the  stateoient  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Semite  concerning  his 
alleged  contract  cf  compensation  in 
connettion  with  the  merger  between  the 
Manufacturers  Trujt  Co.  and  Hanover 
Bank, 

He  outlines  in  his  letter  the  actual 
contract  whicli  he  has  enjoyed  for  the 
past  3  years  wiUi  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co  ,  and  which  apparently  will  be  the 
basis  of  his  compen-'iation  when  Hanover 
merges  with  Manuiacturers. 

I  did  not  furnish  a  copy  of  the  letter 
to  tlie  press  gallery  because  the  ncws- 
paix-rs  uf  the  Nation  did  not  publish 
wlial  I  .said  last  Friday,  and  I  therefore 
a^umcd  that  ihcy  were  not  interested 
m  Mr    Flaiugau's  .statement. 

However,  for  Ui(;  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues I  will  say  that  Mr.  Flanigan 
said  I  was  in  error  in  saying  that  the 
airplane  would  be  his  private  airplane, 
but  tliat,  instead,  when  he  was  not 
u>:n!.'  It  utlur  bank  cfficials  could  use  it. 
He  btates  that  the  limousine  with  the 
hveiud  chaufltur  would  not  be  his 
private  limou.sine.  but  tliat  when  he  was 
not  u.^iii;;  It.  It  could  be  used  by  other 
bank  ufTleial.s. 

Mr  Flanigan  .stitcs  that  the  insur- 
ance pulioy  of  $10D,000  on  his  life  was 
a  part  of  the  general  pool  of  all  bank 
ollicials,  ar.d  that  in  view  of  the  fact  he 
was  taken  on  at  the  af^e  of  65  his  policy 
has  depreciated  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a 
vt'.i;; 

With  rcpix  ct  to  .vhat  I  said  about  his 
bem  •  paid  a  $2.').0f  0  a  year  bonus  at  the 
end  (if  his  active  employment  after  a 
pe:  le'd  of  10  years,  he  said  it  was  not  a 
bon',i.<.  taut  d'  ferrei  compensation;  that 
!.e  would  ret  it  only  for  the  number  of 
yeai.s  that  he  actually  was  on  duty; 
first  at  a  salary  ol  $125,000  a  year,  and 
later  at  a  salary  as  a  part-time  consult- 
ant, of  $r)0.000  a  ye,»r. 

In  fairness  to  Mr  Flanigan  I  ask  that 
the  letter  may  be  arinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  FHjint  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tetter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bkob>, 
as  follows : 

Mawutacturees  Trcst  Co.. 
New  York,  Pr.Y.,  March  28, 1961. 
The  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatoe  RoBERTso^f :  In  our  telephone 
conversation  yesterday,  during  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  great  surprise  and  concern  at 
the  comments  which  you  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  March  24  about  my  employ- 
ment contract  with  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co..  you  stated  that  ycu  would  •welcome  a 
fu'l  statement  of  the  facts.  I  am  glad  to 
respond  to  that  suggestion 

On  September  30.  1957.  the  board  of  dl- 
rectore  of  the  Manufacturers  Trust  Co..  con- 
sidered. In  the  words  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  "the  desirability  of  a.ssurlng  to  the 
trust  company  the  continuation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  chalrmr.n  of  the  bo.Trd.  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Fli^nlgan,  particularly  after  he 
ceases  to  be  the  chief  executive  office r."  The 
board  appointed  a  committee  of  four  outside 
directors  and  Ins^tructed  them  to  confer  with 
me  about  the  continuation  of  my  service*. 
After  6  weeks'  study,  the  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  board  approved  the  follow- 
ing contract  that  was  executed  on  November 
18, 1957: 

"This  agreement  made  at  New  York,  N.Y.. 
this  18th  day  of  November  1957,  by  and  be- 
tween Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  a  New  York 
banking  corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'trust  company,'  and  Horace  C  Flani- 
gan, hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Flanigan, ' 
wltnesseth : 

"Whereas  Flanlg.in  has  been  employc-d  by 
the  trust  company  for  more  than  25  years 
and  during  that  period  has  had  an  Important 
part  In  It,s  management  and  has  contributed 
substantially  to  its  growth  and  -success;   and 

"Whereas  since  1951  Fianlgan  has  been 
and  Is  now  employed  by  the  trust  company 
on  a  fuU-tUne  bails  as  cliieX  executive  cl- 
flccr  and  now  has  the  title  of  'chairman  of 
the  board  cif  directors';    and 

"Whereas  the  trust  company  desires  to 
make  provisi(>n  for  the  continuance  of  Flanl- 
gan's  employment  as  chief  executive  officer 
and  to  obtain  the  ccniinued  benefit  of  Flanl- 
gan's  advisory  and  consulting  services  as  a 
part-time  employee  when  he  ceases  to  be 
chief  executive  officer;  and 

"Whereas  FlanlRan  Is  vriUing  to  render  the 
services  provided  for  hcrf-m  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  herein  set  forth:  Now.  therefore. 
in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  the 
mutual  covenants  and  agreements  herein 
contained  the  paitiea  hereto  agree  ;vs  follows; 

"1.  So  long  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  tru-st  comp:iny  shall  determine.  Flanigan 
agrees  to  scr\c  tl'.e  trust  company  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  on  a  full-time  basis 
at  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $125,000  per  annum 
payable  In  approximately  equal  installments 
on  the  customary  salary  payment  dates  of 
the  trust  company.  At  any  tune  after  No- 
vember 18.  1959,  Flanigan  may  elect  on  30 
days'  written  notice  to  the  trust  company 
to  terminate  his  services  as  chief  executive 
officer  at  the  expiration  of  such  30-day  period 
with  the  same  effect  hereunder  as  11  such 
termination  were  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  trust   compfmy. 

"2.  On  the  termination  of  Flanigan  s  serv- 
ices as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  trust 
company  under  p.iragraph  1  hereof  and  for 
a  period  of  5  years  from  that  date,  Fianlgan 
agrees  to  continue  as  a  part-time  employee 
during  such  5-year  period  and  render  such 
adrlBory  and  consul'tlng  services  to  tho  trust 
company  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  trust  company, 
and  subject  to  their  supervision  and  control, 
Fianlgan  shall  be  required  to  devote  In  the 
aggregnte  up  to  but  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  his  time  during  regular  business  hours 
to  KKh  services.     Fianlgan.    however,   shall 


be  required  to  render  such  Gcrvlces  only  at 
such  times  and  to  such  extent  aa  his  health 
permits  and  ck>es  not  unduly  Interfere  with 
his  other  activities  which  he  may  be  engaged 
In  diirlng  the  other  half  oX  his  time  not  com- 
mitted to  the  trust  company.  Flajilgan's 
annual  salary  tinder  this  paragrapih  2  shall 
be  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  sum  of  $50,000  per 
annum  plus  the  annual  pension  Fianlgan 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  trust  company's  pension  plan,  as  then 
In  force.  If  he  retired  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  services  under  paragraph  1  hereof,  and 
shall  be  payable  In  approximately  equal  in- 
stallments on  the  customary  salary  pajrment 
dates  of  the  trust  company.  In  the  event 
that  Flanigan  becomes  physically  or  men- 
tally Incapable  of  performing  the  services 
pro'.lded  for  In  this  paragraph  2,  the  bviard 
of  directors  of  the  trust  company  shall  have 
the  rigjit  to  termina'.e  th.e  period  jirovided 
for  ac  of  a  date  to  be  d-:>tcnnlncd  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

"3  During  the  period  of  part-time  employ- 
ment provided  lor  in  paragraph  2  here- 
of tlie  trust  company  shall  provide  for 
Flaiiig  .n  a  suitable  office  In  the  building 
occupied  by  its  branch  at  Fifth.  Avenue  and 
43d  Street  in  the  city  of  New  Yort.  and  shall 
a'.so  provide  him  with  stich  secretarial  and 
r'iicr  services  as  he  may  reasonably  require 
m  carrying  out  his  obligations  vmder  said 
paragraph  2. 

"4.  During  the  period  proirtded  for  In 
paragraph  1  hereof  as  'acU  as  during  the 
period  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  hereof, 
the  trust  company  shall  pay,  or  reimburse 
Flanigan  for,  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by 
Flanigan  in  performing  his  obligations  under 
paraigraphs  1  and  2  hereof  of  the  same  gen- 
eral nature  and  to  the  same  general  extent 
now  being  paid  or  reimbursed  to  Blanlgan. 

"5.  During  the  periods  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  hereof,  Flanigan.  in  addition 
tfj  the  salary  payments  provided  lor  in  said 
paragraphs,  shall  participate  in  and  be  cov- 
ered by  such  pension,  profit  sharing,  insur- 
ance, and  other  benefit  plans  as  are  provided 
by  the  trust  company  lor  Its  active  employees, 
and  he  shall  not  bo  treated  as  a  retired  em- 
ployee until  the  completion  of  his  employ- 
ment under  paragraph  2  hereof. 

"6.  As  a  further  inducement  to  Flanigan 
to  enter  into  this  agreement,  the  trust  com- 
pany, upon  the  termination  of  his  employ- 
ment under  paragraph  2  hereof,  agrees  to 
pay  to  Flanigan  an  aggregate  amount  equal 
to  $25,000  for  each  full  year,  and  propor- 
tionately for  each  fraction  of  a  year,  of  his 
service  under  paragraphs  1  and  2  hereof, 
which  aggregate  amount  shall  be  payable  at 
the  rate  ol  $26,000  per  annum,  and  such  an- 
nual amount  to  be  payable  in  approximately 
equal  installments  on  the  customary  sal- 
ary payment  dates  of  the  trust  company.  In 
the  event  of  Flanigan  s  death  prior  to  the 
pa.,  irrent  in  lull  of  the  stims  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph  6  hereof,  and  whether  such 
death  occurs  before  or  after  the  completion 
of  his  period  of  employment  under  para- 
graphs 1  and  2  hereof,  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  to  Flanigan's  legal  representative 
promptly  after  the  qualification  of  such  legal 
representative. 

"7.  During  the  p>erlod  provided  for  In  para- 
graphs 2  and  6  hereof.  Flanigan  agrees  that 
he  will  not  directly  or  Indirectly  engage  in 
any  business  which  is  ccwnpetltive  with  the 
business   of   the   trust   company. 

"S.  The  obligation  of  the  trust  company 
to  make  the  payments  provided  for  In  para- 
graph 6  hereof  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
Flanigan's  due  performance  of  his  obliga- 
tions under  paragraphs  1,  2,  ajid  7  hereof. 

"9.  This  agreement  shall  Inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  and  be  binding  upon  the  trust  com- 
pany. lU  successors  and  asaigns  (Including 
without  limitation  any  earpamtion  which 
night  acquire  all  (x  sxUistantiaUy  all  of  the 
trust  company's  assets  and  baelniaas  ox  with 
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which   the  trust   oomp«ny  may   be   consoli- 
dated  or   merged). 

10.  Thla  agreement  ahall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mew  Tork. 

■  In    witness    whereo*    the    parties    hereto 
have   executed    this  agreement   the  day   and 
year  first  above  written. 
•  Attest 

■  J    P    Adams 
■  MAHtTTACTuarRS  TarsT  Co  , 
"By  E    S.  Hoopaa. 

"H.    C.    Pl-ANIOAN    ■ 

la  the  light  of  the  facts  of  this  contract. 
Senator.  I  believe  the  record  should  t>e  set 
stritight  to  show  that — 

My  employment  contract  Is  r.r>t  jne  -f  the 
ternia  of  the  merger  of  the  Manuf.iciurers 
Trust  Co  and  the  Hanover  Bank,  but 
aiited.ited  the  merger  agrecme;. •  by  more 
than  3  years; 

This  contract  la  not  a  mllUon-di iUar  bonus 
or  any  kind  of  bonus,  but  Is  rompfnsr.tion  — 
p.u",  payable  currently  and  p.irt  deferred — 
for  .services  now  being  rendered  .\nc\  to  be 
rendered   under   Ita   paragraphs    1    and   2; 

No  provision  of  the  contrurt  or  jxjRslble 
Interpretation  of  It  could  pn>vi(le  a  basis 
for  the  statement  regarding  me  that  "with 
no  duties  to  perform  he  will  first  b«>  carried 
on  the  payroll  of  the  merged  iii^'.'U'.i.in  at 
a  salary  of  $125,000  per  year  " 

It  was  my  Intention  that.  ;it  t'le  end  of 
the  first  2  years  following  1957  I  w>uld 
retire  as  chairman  of  the  board  nnd  chief 
exec'.itlve  officer  In  Septemb«-r  1959  the 
then  president  of  the  bank  Fm;ene  S 
Hooper  informed  me  that  he  '.Viis  f  irce<l  to 
relinquish  his  office  and  re«pc'n.«ibllities  be- 
cause of  111  health.  We  were  mo5t  fortunate 
to  secxire  the  services  of  Charle.<i  .1  Stewnrt 
to  replace  him  as  president  Mr  St"wrirt 
had  t)een  president  of  the  New  Y'>rk  Trn.Ht, 
Co  and  was  a  general  partner  of  La/ard 
FYeres  &  Co  when  he  ramc  to  us  He  t<X)k 
office  in  November  1959  and  I  w.ns  urge<l  bv 
members  of  the  board  to  stay  on  another 
year  during  this  transition  perixl  In  the 
fall  of  19flO.  I  had  notified  men.^w>r';  of  the 
board  that  I  wanted  to  retire  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer  at  the  end  of  tha'  y*"  ir  in  f.i\"r 
of  Mr  Stewart  In  December  howevrr  a.- 
tlve  merger  negotiations  werf  unflortakeii 
by  William  S  Oray.  chairman  >f  thp  H  in- 
over  Bank,  and  myself  These  nieri^er  nego- 
tiations were  interrupted  by  i\  business  trip 
that  I  had  tf)  make  to  California  bu*  on  my 
return  early  in  January  they  were  resumed 
and  the  merger  was  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
boards  It  is  planned  that  Mr  Stewart  will 
be  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  merged 
bank.  R  E  McNeill,  Jr  ,  now  preside:.:  of 
the  Hanover,  will  be  president  and  Oabriel 
Haui^e.  now  ch.ilrman  of  the  fln:\ncf>  com- 
mittee of  M.uiufacturers  TVu.ir  Co  will  be 
vice  chairm.ui  It  Is  al=iO  planned  that  Mr 
Oray  will  become  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  and  that  I  will  beoom"^  ch.itrm.ip. 
of  the  executive  committee 

So  much  for  the  contract  Now  let  me 
take  up  the  other  matters  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  It  has  been  said  that  I  am 
provided  a  private  airplane.  Th»  facts  are 
that  the  airplane  was  purchased  for  the 
Manufacturers  Ti-ust  Co  in  1946  by  the  late 
Harvey  D  Oibson,  then  president  r>f  the  tru.=;f 
company,  and  has  been  in  use  by  the  bank 
since  that  time  It  Is  available  to  the  b ank  s 
executives  for  use  In  furthering  the  banks 
Interests  and  has  been  so  u.sed  It  Is  In  no 
^ense  for  my  exclusive  use 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  b  ink  main- 
tains a  deluxe  suite  at  the  Wa!d  irf-.\at' rla 
for  the  use  of  myself  and  my  family  The 
fact  is  that  I  maintain  a  home  in  Pun  h.iise 
N  Y  ,  which  is  fully  staffed  all  year  ar  jLind 
and  where  I  live  when  I  am  not  in  New 
York  City  attending  to  bank  business  and 
meeting  customers.  This  apartment  is  al.^o 
available  to  other  executives  of  the  bank 
and  for  meetings  incident  to  bank  business 
As   for  my  family,  occaalonally  my   married 


children  stav  there  overtJ^ht  with  me  when 
the  seccjnd  bedrx>ni  l;i  the  .ipirtment  l.s  not 
i>ccvipled  In  s'l  h  c,uso»  I  ^l^ve  remitted 
these  ixrcupancy   costs   to  the   bank 

A  further  matter  relates  t<)  a  car  and 
chauffeur  It  Is  true  that  a  tar  and  chauf- 
feur are  at  my  di.sposal  f  »r  bank  business 
but  when  this  car  is  n'.i*.  beiiiK  used  by  me 
It  Is  available  for  the  use  of  other  members 
of  the  banks  executive  stafT  At  my  home 
In  Piirchase.  I  h.ive  a  chauffeur  and  automo- 
biles to  tnke  care  f)f  my   pers^jual   needs. 

Reference  has  also  been  m.^de  to  a  large 
msiirance  policy  being  carried  on  my  life 
Tl^ie  policy  referred  to  Is  part  of  the  bank's 
group  life  insurance.  Tills  plan  was 
amended  in  1960  to  Increase  l>encflt«  nnd 
m.ike  i:  niore  equitable  Among  other 
things,  r.  provided  that  anyone  who  was 
over  62.  but  not  over  70,  at  that  time  w mid 
re' iin  his  policy  at  full  value  for  5  years 
This  provision  applies  not  only  to  me  but  to 
m-vny  others  as  well.  Starting  In  1965,  the 
face  .amount  of  the  policy  of  1100,000  will 
decline  10  percent  In  each  of  the  sucrerding 
5   years  until   It   re.irhes  150.000. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts.  Senator.  I  be- 
lleve  the  record  should  be  set  straight  to 
show  that  - 

No  airplane  Is  being  provided  for  my  pri- 
vate use; 

No  apartment  Is  being  furnbihed  for  the 
personal  use   of   myeelf  and   my   family. 

Nt)  bank  car  and  driver  are  provided  fur 
my  purely  personal  use. 

No  special  insurance  policy  Is  Involved 
other  than  my  particlp.it ion  In  the  bunk's 
regular  group  insurance 

These  are  the  facts.  Sennt^jr    In  relation  to 
the  p. lints  raised  by  you  on  the  Senate  floor 
I   h    pe   this  letter  will   clarify   the  situation 
Yours  sincerely. 

H     f    Flanuian. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUG.^R  ATT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumixl  the  conside<ra- 
tion  of  the  bill  i  H  R  546:1 '  to  amend  and 
txteud  the  Suyar  Act  f)f  1948.  a.s 
umeiuit^d 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  I  .suiigest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDINCf  OFFIC'FR  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  leRi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  I 
a-sk  unanimous  con^eln  that  the  oider 
for  the  quorum  rail  be  rt'.';ein(i''d 

The  PFtF.'^IDINCr  OFFICKR  Mr 
MfSKiE  in  the  chaw  Without  otijec- 
tion.  :t  i.s  .so  ordered 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  a.s  re[X)rte<l  bv  the  .St-nate 
Finance*  Committee  w  a.s  amended  .so  as 
to  extenrl  the'  act  for  15  m(mths  rather 
than  2\  months,  as  provided  bv  the 
Hou.se  version  of  the  bill.  The  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee provides  for  payment  into  the 
US  Treasury  of  the  ditTnence  between 
the  US  price  and  the  world  price  on 
all  sut;ar  purchased  under  the  reall(x?a- 
tion  of  the  Cuban  quota 

The  bill  a.s  pu.s.->ed  by  the  Ho  i-e  and 
as  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee provided  fo--  extending;  the  act  to 
December  31.  I96-V  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendment  would  terminate  the 
present  extension  on  June  30.  1962  It 
would  appear  that,  in  either  event.  Con- 
gress would  need  to  legislate  attain  on 
sugar  during  the  1962  session  The  15- 
month  extension  would  pive  to  pro- 
ducers, both  in  the   United  States  and 


ab!o;id  an  additional  period  of  cer- 
tainty with  iet;aid  to  the  oncoming 
Clops 

The  reallocation  of  the  Cuban  quota 
t»i  various  other  .so\irces  has  uranted 
sudden  additional  bisine.ss  to  tho.se 
abro.id  and  to  those  wiio  export  and  im- 
port amounts  formeily  handled  from 
Cuba 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment which  piie,  nics  that  an  imixjit 
duty  equivalent  to  the  ditTeieiice  between 
the  world  price  aihi  the  U  S  price  shall 
be  assrsi.ed  on  all  ■>u  ar  imported  undt  r 
the  reallocation  of  the  Cut)an  ((Uota 
Basic  quotas  would  c  iiuinue  to  be  im- 
ported under  the  .s;ime  cii cumstances  as 
at  the  present  time,  without  any  imposi- 
tion of  an  additional  import  fee  Only 
iinportHlions  abtue  the  normal  quota.s 
would   be   asse.s.sed    the   extra    fee 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loui.-iana  Mr  Piesi- 
rient.  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Ml     nVRn  of  Vireinia      I  yield 

Ml  I,<)N(r  of  Lxjuisiana  As  one  who 
repre.sents  a  su^ar-produciiiK  State.  I 
wish  to  express  the  i-'ralitude  of  those 
of  us  who  have  an  interest  in  thLs  leg- 
islation On  behalf  of  the  people  of  our 
State  and  the  people  of  other  suKar- 
producing  States,  I  express  our  latitude 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
moved  to  hold  hearlnes  on  this  matter, 
and  moved  as  expeditiously  as  iHi.ssible 
in   that  connection 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  did  not  reach 
the  Senate  until  a  few  days  a«o  But 
tbe  chairman  of  the  committee  arranged 
to  hold  heaniu's  :  t  tl:e  request  of  those 
who  wanted  heariiK's  held:  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  moved  as  expedi- 
tiously as  po.';sibIe  to  see  that  op- 
poitunity  was  afforded  to  reixart  this 
meaMue  for  the  coivsideration  of  the 
Senate  at  the  earlie-,t  ixi.ssible  moment 

There  is  no  doulit  that  this  propo.sed 
legislation  IS  very  imi>ortant  It  must 
be  pa.ssed  immediately  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  chaotic  situation  with  regard  to  the 
sugar  market  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation:  and  the  Senator 
is  well  aware  of  the  haste  that  is  neces- 
sary m  this  instance 

I  regret  very  much  that  it  was  neces- 
sai y  to  ask  the  cliairmuii  of  the  commit- 
tee to  act  5.U  expeditiou.sly  m  connection 
with  this  measure,  but  all  of  u.>  ap- 
pieciate  tliat  he  has  dcjiie  everythiii-; 
withm  his  power  to  see  to  it  that  t^.l.^ 
matter  was  handled  m  the  most  ex- 
peditious fashion  po.ssible 

Mr  BYRU  of  Viruinia  Mr  Pre.M- 
deiit.  I  appreciate  vei  y  much  what  the 
.s.nalo!    fiom  Louisiana  has  said 

I  leali/e  the  ureat  importance  of  thi.>- 
piopo.sed  lem,->lation,  and  Ae  held  all  the 
t.eaiiims  possible  m  connection  with  H 

Mr  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  on  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remarks 

There  being   no  obiection,   the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hf.C'ird,   as   follows; 
.ST\TtMf.NT   BY    Senator  Byrd   or   Virginia 

Twice  last  year,  and  now  again  early  In 
Mils    year    the    Senate   Is    faced    with    a    fast 


decision  with  regard  to  sugar.  There  seems 
to  have  developed  a  custom  that  the  Senate 
be  required  to  adopi,  or  reject  the  bill  sent 
to  us  from  the  Houfe  during  the  last  hours 
of  the  life  of  the  existing  bill. 

This  Is  as  regrettable  to  me  as  It  Is  to 
various  of  my  colleagues.  We  In  the  Finance 
Cimmltte  have  glvei  serious  thought  as  to 
liiiw  It  c;in   be  avoided   in   the  future. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  now 
fined  with  a  serious  dilemma.  It  would  be  a 
eerlout.  matter  to  nUow  the  Sugar  Act  to 
l.qjse  It  wijuld  mean  that  there  would  be 
no  controls  on  impoits  except  for  the  normal 
tariff  and  excise  tajies  Cuba  could  Imme- 
diately proceed  to  uiload  FUgar  In  this  coun- 
try domestic  growers  of  cane  and  sugar- 
beets  would  face  disaster  at  the  very  time 
when  jjreparallons  are  being  made  for  the 
IHfil  crop  Prices  would  be  afTected  and 
those  who  wxmld  lik(  to  sec  the  United  States 
in  economic  difTic\ilty  would  ha\e  reason  to 
rcjolre 

We  must  h:i\f  a  o;ll  before  the  deadline 
of  March  ^Jl.'.t  That  Is  a  relatively  few 
hours  away  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  coiis>equen':e.s  of  a  failure  to  get  a 
bill  thrcjugh  both  Hou.'ics  in  time  for  the 
President  to  sign  it 

Even  though  the  time  w,'\s  very  limited, 
the  Finance  Committee  held  some  brief 
lic;irini;s  on  the  bill  That  hearing  and  the 
Intense  discus.sion  during  the  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  cuniniittee  yesterday  pointed 
up  the  fact  thai  the  whole  Sugar  Act  and 
Its  many  ramilicatloiis  need  longer,  thorough 
hearliigs  and  an  Item  by  Item  discussion  by 
the  members  of  the  committee  In  executive 
se.ssion  It  Is  my  {irofound  hope  that  In  the 
very  near  fu'ure  we  may  be  able  to  vote 
out  a  more  permanent,  longer  term  sugar 
bill  that  win  bf  fair  and  equitable  to  domes- 
tic producers  rinsiuners,  refiners,  and  Im- 
pnrierR      We  sIliU   wurk   toward   that  end. 

The  bill  before  the  .Senate  today  Is  the 
bill  as  pa.ssed  by  the  House,  with  but  two 
exceptions  The        Finance        Committee 

changed  tlie  termination  date  from  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962,  to  June  30.  1962  This  may  not 
have  much  efli-ct  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
legislation  -  for  It  would  mean  that  Con- 
gres.s.  siimeilme  during  the  coming  year 
wuuld  net-d  to  study  another  bill  To  do  It 
In  1963  wo  lid  be  too  late  However,  if  the 
new  bill  In  ad  'p'rd  prior  to  July  1962.  for- 
eign prixliicers  and  our  own  producers  of 
cane  and  sukMrbeels  will  have  longer  notice 
of  what  the  new  legislation  will  be  and 
such  time  would  be  very  valuable  to  them. 
Actually,  there  would  be  little  to  gain  by 
gulne  the  Coiu'rps,s  the  6  months  between 
July  1.  and  December  31  and  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee  will   accept  that  change. 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  would  permit  foreign  countries 
supplying  us  with  sugar  under  their  regular 
quota.s  ti>  C'linnue  Xo  do  .so  and  to  receive 
the  US  price  which  is  more  than  2  cents 
above  the  v  >rld  price  It  would,  however, 
retiulre  tho.■^e  bringing  .sugar  Into  our  mar- 
kets above  and  beyond  the  regular  quotas  of 
the  countries  of  origin  of  the  sugar  In  ques- 
tion to  pay  Into  the  U  S.  Treasury  the  dif- 
ference between  the  US  price  and  the  world 
price,  taking  Into  consideration  of  course, 
such   thlng.s  as  tariffs  and  ocean  freight. 

Tills  wiiuld  mean  that  the  world  price 
wiitiid  be  paid  for  the  sugar  purchased  In 
liirelgn  countries  to  replace  that  which  will 
iMt  be  purchased  from  Cuba. 

Tlie  bin  a.s  passed  by  the  House  would 
relieve  the  President  of  the  obligation  to 
purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  formerly  sup- 
plied by  Cuba  from  any  country  with  which 
the  United  States  does  not  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  In  plain  language  this 
means  that  the  President  Is  not  required  to 
purchase  any  of  the  Cuban  deficit  from  the 
Dominican  Republic.  If  it  were  not  for  this 
l-xnguage  In  the  bill  the  President  would  not 


be  able  to  withhold  this  bonus  from  the 
Dominican  Republic,  even  though  we  have 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  that  coun- 
try. This  Cuban  quota  will,  under  the  bill, 
be  allocated  to  other  countries  on  th'?  basis 
of  present  quotas,  with  special  con.sldera- 
tion  to  be  given  to  countries  of  the  \^■estern 
Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries  purchas- 
ing U.S.   agricultural   products. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  any  deficit 
in  any  domestic  area  quota  which  formerly 
would  be  supplied  by  Cuba  shovild  i  ow  go 
to  other  domestic  areas. 

It  would  assign  to  any  nation  with  i  pres- 
ent quota  of  at  least  3.000  and  noi  more 
than  10.000  tons  a  sufTiclent  additional 
amount  to  bring  each  to  the  totil  of  10.000 
tons. 

T^e  countries  affected  would  be  Costa 
Rica,  Haiti,  Panama,  the  Netherlancs.  and 
Nationalist  China 

It  would  give  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines  15  percent  of  tlie  remainder. 

Tlie  remaining  85  percent  would  le  pro- 
rated to  other  nations  on  the  basis  of  their 
existing  quotas,  although  none  need  l:e  pur- 
chased from  any  country  with  whi<h  the 
United  States  Is  not  in  diplomatic  relations. 

If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are  reeded, 
purchases  may  be  made  from  any  other  for- 
eign nation  without  regard  to  allocation,  but 
special  consideration  must  be  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
to  th06e  countries  purchasing  U  .S  agricul- 
tural commodities 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  best  bill 
that  could  be  de\lsed  in  the  day  or  two 
which  we  had  to  consider  the  m;;tter  I 
hope  it  win  be  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
about  to  be  immediate  approval  of  the 
committee  amendments  and  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
there  was  some  controversy  about  some 
items  in  the  bill.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
in  the  world  to  attempt  to  prolong  this 
proceeding;  but  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  be  heard  will 
be  protected. 

I  see  now  on  the  floor  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]. Let  me  say  to  him  that  the  Chair 
has  stated  that  the  pending  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments. I  wonder  whether  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr,  Bennett],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson], 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis],  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  I  understand, 
there  are  only  two  amendments.  One 
reduces  the  period  of  time  from  21 
months  to  15  months.  I  was  the  author 
of  that  amendment  in  the  committee,  so 
I  certainly  would  agree  to  it  here.  The 
other  amendment  is  the  so-called  Doug- 
las amendment.  I  had  assumed  that 
some  motions  to  delete  that  amendment 
would  be  made.  But  the  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, so  I  am  not  about  to  move  that 
the  amendment  be  deleted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, could  we  agree  at  this  point  to  all 
the  committee  amendments  except  the 
last  one,  which  I  think  may  be  subject  to 
some  opposition;  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  effort  to  oppose  the 
other  amendments. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  ask  what  the 
Senator  means  by  "the  last  one." 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  mean  the 
Douglas  amendment.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection to  it  in  the  committee;  but  I 
understand  there  will  be  some  inquiiy 
about  it,  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  state  it. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  If  the  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to,  will  a  fur- 
ther amendment  be  in  order?  Let  me 
say  that  I  do  not  know  that  an  additional 
amendment  will  be  offered,  but  I  wish 
to  understand  the  situation.  Will  the 
entire  bill  then  be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  that 
event,  any  part  of  the  bill  not  covered  by 
the  committee  amendments  would  be 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  entire  bill, 
including  the  committee  amendments, 
then  be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
an  amendment  is  agreed  to,  it  is  not  open 
to  further  amendment,  unless  it  is 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  For  this  purpose,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  contemplates  the  of- 
fering of  any  amendment  other  than 
those  now  printed  in  connection  with  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  present  answer  is 
that  I  do  not.  But  I  want  all  to  under- 
stand what  we  are  doing.  That  was  pri- 
marily my  reason  for  asking  the  ques- 
tion, because  only  a  few  Senators  are 
now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  state 
that  in  the  committee  I  discussed  a  pro- 
posed amendment ;  and  sometime  today  I 
should  like  very  much  to  bring  it  up 
here  on  the  floor.  At  the  present  time 
I  do  not  intend  to  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment; but  I  believe  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed, and  I  may  offer  it.  I  would  not 
wish  to  be   precluded  from  offering  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  all  the  modifications  of 
dates  set  forth  in  the  bill — which  would 
include  all  the  amendments  except  the 
amendment  styled  No.  4,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Douglas  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  just  now  been 
told  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  is  interested  in  this 
problem,  and  that  before  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  committee  amendments  en 
bloc,  an  attempt  probably  should  be 
made  to  communicate  with  Senator  El- 
lender, so  as  to  ascertain  whether  he 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  to   my   col- 

Icagrue. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedure  which  we 
frequently  adopt  with  siinllar  bills  Is  to 
accept  the  committee  amendments,  but 
with  the  understamUng  that  a  motion 
to  strike  any  such  amoMlment  may  sub- 
.^equently  be  made.  If  auch  a  procedure 
Ls  agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  senior  rinnatnr  fnxn  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd!.  I  woukl  SUfcest  that  mi^ht 
be  the  procedure  adapted  In  this  ca^e. 
namely,  that  we  ailKft^Mll.wauzuttee 
amendments,  and  tbea  fW^MB  pil^eed 
on  any  motion  to  strike  WW  Mid. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  PrliUeBt.  'A'ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sure  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
will  advise  the  Senate  as  to  just  uhat  it 
is  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Virtjinia 
has  requested.  As  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois ha.s  stated,  If  the  request  is  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  adopted  on 
bloc,  with  the  understandins;  that  ih»' 
bill  as  amended  would  be  regarded  sls,  an 
original  bill  and  would  be  subject  to 
amendment  of  the  kind  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  think  we  would 
be  under  no  difficulty  whatsoever.  But 
I  do  not  know,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. Just  what  was  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  fact  is  that  th^ 
Chair  put  the  question.  I  thought  there 
wEis  some  controversy  about  some  of  the 
amendments.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
every  Senator  who  had  an  abidinp  in- 
terest m  this  matter  would  be  protected 
It  is  not  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
msUce  the  request,  but  if  the  Senator  from 
Virgima  asks  that  the  bill  as  amended 
be  corLsidered  as  original  text,  that  solves 
the  problem.  Then  the  bill  will  b*- 
amendable  in  any  way. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  what  his  unan- 
imous-consent request  Is. 

Mr.    BYRD   of   Virginia.     Mr    P!o>:- 
dent.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana     Mr 
Ellender  1  has  asked  me  a  question     The 
question  under  discussion  Is  whether  the 
amendments  should  be  adopted  en  bloc 
Let  me  say.  however,  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance bill  the  Senate  refused  to  give  me 
as  a  member  of  the  committer,  the  rii;hc 
to    have    the    amendments   adopted    en 
bloc     Objection  was  made. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  what  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  in  this  particular 
case? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  not 
made  any  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  a  very  deep  Interest  in  the  bill.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  lias 
any  objection  to  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  if  the  bill  Ls 
subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
I  make  a  motion  th*t  all  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  adopted 
en  bloc,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  under- 
standing that  the  bill  is  subject  to 
amendment.  Just  as  an  origioai  bill. 


Mr  HOLLAND  That  the  bill  will  be 
considered  as  original  text. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  the  motion  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICElt.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  moved  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  aKroed  to 
en  bloc,  with  the  understandinf;  that 
the  bill  be  subject  to  amendment  as 
though  it  con.'^tltutf d  an  original  bill 

The  question  u  on  aKreeiiiK  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Vuijuu.i. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  l>OUOLAS  Mr  President,  the 
b.U  and  Ui.'  an'.endment  aie  <>xtienielv 
important  both  from  the  standpoint  ui 
th.e  finance  of  government  and  poi>^ible 
windf.ills  which  might  accrue  to  favored 
uaMies  if  the  .so-called  IX)iigla.s  amend - 
ment  H  elim.nated  and  the  whole  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Latin  American  countries 

I  .should  like  to  .start  off  if  I  :.i;r. .  b> 
saying  the  action  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee m  accepting  the  amendment 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  propo.se  is.  in 
my  judpi!ienr,  to  be  highly  commended 
I  pay  special  ti  ibute  to  the  disf  nguished 
Senator  from  Virtrmi.i  Mr  Byro!  for 
the  cooperation  \Ahich  he  showed  in  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  VnijinKi  .tnd  tlie 
S.  na'.or  fiom  lihiiois  are  frequ'-ntly  on 
opposite  sides  of  issues,  but  m  this  case 
we  formed  an  implicitly  holy  alliance 
to  prottot  the  .American  consumers  and 
t.i\ji.iyt'rs  I  am  very  happy  to  be  on 
his  side  in  this  issue,  and  it  plea  es 
me  very  much 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vir?:lnia     M;    Pi.^-.li.' 
will  the  .'Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield 

Mr  BYRD  of  VuKinia  The  idea  of 
an  alliance  i.s.  in  the  upmion  of  tlie 
Sen.itor  from  Illinois,  if  he  agrees  to 
the  alliance,  a  holy  one,  if  lie  di..av;iee.s 
to  ir.  It  IS  an  unholy  one 

Mr  DOUGLASS  let  me  say  U)  the 
Senator  from  Vir»;uua  tliu  ls  a  time  U> 
which  I  have  always  louiced  forward  I 
have  tireat'.y  admiird  the  Senator  fium 
Vir»'.aua.  and  it  h.i.->  been  a  •mjuicc  of  per- 
sonal pain  t<.)  me  on  the  occa-sions  when 
wo  have  had  U)  dlvaKree.  But  it  i.s  very 
plea.sant  now  to  \h'  a-v>*xialed  with  him 
in  a  meii-sure  to  .save  the  t.i.xpuieis  of 
the  country  $150  million,  and  pcsMbly 
p.ive  the  way  fur  even  greater  reform.s  in 
the  future. 

The  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
un.uumuu^ly  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  the  fir'-l  one  in  many  years  in  wlnth 
in  connection  with  the  Sugar  Act,  tiic 
tntfiests  of  tlie  American  coiusumers  .md 
taxpayers  have  been  taken  into  account 

The  effect  of  the  ameJidment  is  U> 
make  certain  that  tlie  so-called  cpK^ta 
premium  — the  difference  between  the 
world  price  for  sugar,  which,  a.s  of  last 
night,  was  .1  02  cents,  and  the  donie.ilie 
highly  subsidized  price,  which  w.us  ap- 
proximately 5.6  ceriLs,  that  diffeience 
minus  the  tran.^portation  cost  of  ap- 
proximately three-fourths  of  a  cent 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Picident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  f.ni.sh  the 
paragraph  I"  Then  I  shall  yield  for  a 
question. 


In  all.  the  difference,  amounting  to 
about  2  3  cents  a  pound,  which  comes  to 
$46  a  ton  on  the  3  million  tons  which 
u<Me  formerly  Imported  from  Cuba,  or 
about  $150  million,  is  to  be  paid,  under 
the  Doi4{las  amendment,  into  tlie  Ameri- 
can Trea.sury.  rather  than  into  the  pock- 
ets of  i>rodurers  middlemen,  speculators, 
or  oth»!s  who  would  otherwi.se  receive 
vindfall  profits  from  the  reallocation  of 
tl'e  3  midion  tons  previou.sly  {iiven  to 
Cuba 

Now  I  am  »;lad  t  >  y.ekl  to  llie  Seaalor 
from  Nei)ra.ska. 

Mr  CUK'I'I.'^  Mr  President,  would 
the  di  .tin<;uished  and  learned  Senator 
favor  the  Senate  with  a  definition  of  the 
word  ".subsidy"^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  shall  indicate  th,* 
f  )Ui  fo'd  nature  of  th.e  sub.sidie.s  which 
have  been  paid  out  of  tlie  pockeLs  of 
consumers  but  m  this  present  in- 
stance  

Mr  CURTIS  I  am  referriiiK  to  the 
d'-tini'ion  of  the  word,  rather  than  the 
mterpn  tation    of    the    act. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  would  refer  the 
S»rialo:-  to  Webster  s  dictionary  We 
can  find  tiie  detinition  in  that  volume. 
But  In  the  present  instance  I  would  .say 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  provide 
t.hat  the  difference  between  the  present 
Ameiican  price  of  :5UKai  and  Llie  present 
world  price  of  sunar,  instead  of  going 
into  tt;e  iK)Cke;s  of  imtxarters.  whoever 
fhev  may  ty^  co  into  the  pwckeUs  of  the 
Tre.^.'-.ury  and  hence  to  tlie  American 
people. 

The  .S<Miator  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  the 
Caribbean  where  the  major  portion  of 
the  world  s  siwar  in  international  trade 
orl^inat»'s  i.-,  only  slinhtly  over  3  cents 
When  the  surar  reaches  Ifie  United 
.^ta'es  it  IS  paiii  for  at  the  rate  of  5  6 
cent-s.  Witii  a  transportation  cost  of 
three -lenth;>  of  a  cent  per  pound,  this 
am  .unt.s  to  a  sub.sidy  — I  would  define 
It  as  suc^l  of  2  3  cents  a  pound  On  a 
short  ton  of  2  000  ixjunds,  this  repre- 
•'■nt.s  a  direct  subsidy  of  $46  a  ton 

Since  the  pri'Vious  Cuban  quota  wxs 
appruximately  3  million  toi\.s.  which  Ls 
to  be  reallocated  there  is  a  total  direct 
.sutxsidy  of  atxjut  $150  million 

.Mr  CURTIS  The  dislinuui.'-hed 
.'^V-M.at.i-  when  si>eakint,'  of  subsidie.':, 
refers  to  sums  of  money  obtained  by 
certain  foreuTn  suppliers  of  .sugar** 

Mr  IXiU(ilJ\.'^  That  i.s  a  part  of  the 
sub.sidy  U  i.s  not  all  the  subsidy  be- 
cau.se  tliere  are  indirect  subsidies  as  well 
It  is  however  the  (mly  part  of  the  sub- 
sidy to  w  Inch  thf  amendment  I  have  pre- 
s<'nted  is  dir'vted  I'here  are  other  ele- 
mf^nts  i.'i  the  total  sub.Mdy,  but  at  the 
moment  we  arc  mt  concerned  with  them. 

Mr.  CUrniS  The  .Senator  would  not 
ro  .so  far  a.s  to  .say.  m  connectKui  with 
any  commodity  or  any  .service,  that  tlie 
fact  that  a  price  prevails  el.s<>where  in 
the  world  low-r  than  in  the  United 
.•■''ates  mean.s  the  .American  consumers 
are  sub"-.idi7ing  a  commodity  or  a  service 
in  this  country-? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  would  say  tliat  if 
the  price  in  the  United  StaU.'s  exceeds 
tho  price  in  other  countries  by  more  than 
shipi)ing  costs  it  is  indicative  of  the  fsurt 
Uiat  the  American  consumer  is  rtoying 
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more  than  he  would  pay  if  he  bought 
foreign  goods. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  must  also  keep  in 
mind  that  the  salary  of  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  is  far  less  than  the 
salary  of  a  United  States  Senator. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  We  are  not  propos- 
ing to  import  any  British  M.P.'s. 
Il.aunhter.l 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  barring  the  British  M.P.'s  from 
membership  in  our  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTLS.  I  am  interested  in  the 
consumers 

Mr  EKDUGLAS.  The  comment  of  my 
friend  reminds  me  of  a  line  from  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan, 

Tlie  flowers  that  bloom  In  the  spring, 

lYa  la, 

Ha\e  notliing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Tlie  salaries  received  by  British  Par- 
liamentarians and  the  salaries  received 
by  American  Members  of  Congress  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  sugar. 

If  my  friend  does  not  have  further 
questions  to  ask,  I  shall  continue  my 
remarks. 

In  the  interests  of  American  con- 
sumers, American  taxpayers  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  basic  Sugar 
Act,  this  amendment  should  remain  in 
the  bill.  Under  the  basic  act — the 
Jones-Costigan  Act — the  consumers  in- 
terests supposedly  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  But,  m  practice,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  and  almost  every  device 
conceived  by  man  has  been  used  to  in- 
crease the  price  to  American  con- 
sumers— both  individual  and  industrial. 

Ihe  American  people  do  not  realize 
how  much  the  present  sugar  program 
is  costing  them  as  consumers.  When  the 
Jones-Co.stigan  Sugar  Act  was  passed  in 
1934,  it  was  intended  to  protect  the  In- 
lerest.s  of  consumers  as  well  as  producers, 
and  m  the  process  also  put  a  floor  of 
protection  under  tlie  farm  laborers  and 
their  fiunilies  m  the  cane  and  beet  sugar 
fields  At  that  time  the  world  price  of 
raw  sunar  was  only  about  1  cent  a  pound, 
and  sucar  growers  everywhere  were  ex- 
periencing great  hard.ship. 

In  1934.  however,  when  the  Jones- 
CostiKan  Act  was  passed,  the  philosophy 
of  the  National  Recovery  Act  was  domi- 
nant under  which  producers  were  en- 
couraged to  restrict  production,  raise 
prices,  and  improve  the  condition  of 
their  employees.  The  Jones-Costigan 
Act  was  in  this  tradition  and  extended 
Its  protection  to  foreign  as  well  as 
American  sunar  producers. 

Over  the  27  years  which  have  passed 
since  then,  a  whole  battery  of  devices  to 
benefit  the  producers  of  sugar  have  been 
put  into  effect.  These  have  helped  the 
producers  with  little  or  no  attention 
paid  to  the  interests  of  housewife  and 
consumer.  The  facts  of  the  situation 
are  approximately  these — I  shall  use 
only  round  numbers: 

First.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
consume  roughly  10  million  tons  of 
supar  a  year. 

Second.  The  average  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  5-pound  packages  is  about  11.6 
cents  a  pound.  This  would  be  $232  a 
ton  at  retail  rates.  Wholesale  carload 
rates  are  about  9^4  cents  per  pound,  or 


$185  per  ton.  A  weighted  composite  of 
the  two  quotations  would  be  roughly 
$200  a  ton;  because  about  two-thirds  of 
the  sugar  is  used  industrially  and  only 
about  one-third  of  the  sugar  is  used  by 
families,  through  direct  purchase. 

This  would  mean  that  the  total  final 
sales  value  of  the  sugar  is  approximately 
$2  billion;  that  is,  $200  a  ton  for  10 
million  tons. 

Third.  About  55  percent  or  5.6  million 
tons  of  the  sugar  is  produced  domesti- 
cally, of  which  the  Hawaiian  production 
is  about  1  million  tons  and  that  of 
Puerto  Rico  an  equal  amount. 

These  are  approximate  figures.  In 
recent  years,  I  think,  in  some  years  the 
production  in  those  areas  has  been 
slightly  below  and  in  .some  years  slightly 
above  these  figures.  Of  the  3.4  million 
tons  produced  on  the  mainland,  2.7  mil- 
lion tons  are  produced  in  the  Beet  Sugar 
Belt  area — mostly  on  the  Great  Plains — 
and  0.7  million  tons  in  the  cane  sugar 
areas,  mostly  in  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
Of  the  4.5  million  tons  imported,  about 
two-thirds  have  come  from  Cuba  and 
about  1  million  tons  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Fourth.  The  price  of  sugar  is  con- 
trolled— and  raised — by  a  combination  of 
methods: 

(a)  Quotas  are  fixed  which  govern  the 
amounts  to  be  produced  domestically  and 
also  imported  from  a  group  of  sugar- 
producing  countries. 

(b)  In  addition,  an  import  tariff  of  0.5 
cent  a  poimd  is  levied  on  all  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  while  for  the 
relatively  small  amounts  which  were 
formerly  imported  from  elsewhere,  the 
tariff  was  0.625  cent  a  pound.  The  total 
receipts  from  the  tariff  on  sugar  to  the 
Treasury  have  been  a  little  over  $40  mil- 
lion a  year  or  around  $10  per  ton. 

(c)  A  further  excise  or  processing  tax 
of  0.5  cent  a  pound,  or  $10  a  ton,  is  levied 
on  all  sugar  whether  produced  domes- 
tically or  imported.  This  comes,  at  pres- 
ent, to  approximately  $100  million  a 
year,  or  $10  a  ton. 

(d»  Direct  production  payments  of 
0.8  cent  a  pound — $16  a  ton — are  paid 
on  the  first  350  short  tons,  and  graduated 
downward  on  further  production.  Ad- 
ditional allowances  for  other  contin- 
gencies are  also  paid  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers, and  together  these  amount  to 
about  $75  million  a  year. 

By  the  fixing  of  the  quotas  a  quota 
premltmi  is  arrived  at;  namely,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and 
the  price  to  the  United  States,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  amounts  to  2.3  cents  a 
poimd,  $46  a  ton  for  the  4^2  million  tons, 
roughly,  imported  annually.  This  comes 
to  approximately  $207  million  a  year. 

The  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of 
sugar  which  can  be  produced  within  the 
United  States  and  imported  from 
abroad  causes  the  U.S.  price  to  be  ap- 
preciably greater  than  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  The  best  measure  of  this  in 
the  past  has  been  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  in  Cuba  of  sugar  des- 
tined for  the  United  States  and  that  go- 
ing to  other  countries.  A  year  ago  this 
was  the  difference  between  approxi- 
mately 5.6  and  3.1  cents  a  pound.  This 
came  to  2^2  cents  a  pound,  or  $50  a 
ton.    Today  the  world  price  is  3.02  cents. 


Added  to  that  figure  is  a  30-cent  freight 
charge  and  2.3  cents  as  a  quota  pre- 
mium, bringing  the  price  up  to  5.6  cents. 
Then  if  the  full  tariff  of  0.63  cent  and 
the  0.50-cent  excise  ,jtax  are  added,  a 
total  of  6.75  cents  is  '^arrived  at,  after 
freight,  full  tariff,  quota  premium  and 
excise  tax.  The  price  would  then  come 
to  $135  a  ton. 

It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
houswives  and  consumers  pay  dearly  for 
the  present  sugar  policy.  If  we  add  (a) 
the  difference  between  the  price  to  the 
United  States  and  the  world  price,  (b) 
the  tariff,  and  <c)  the  excise  tax.  we  get 
a  total  price  increase  to  the  consumer  of 
about  3.5  cents  a  pound,  or  about  $70 
a  ton. 

We  remember  that  the  total  domes- 
tic consumption  is  10  million  tons.  This 
comes  to  a  total  of  $700  milUon  a  year. 

Against  this  should  be  offset  the  $65 
million  in  revenue  over  the  cost  of  the 
production  payments,  or  a  net  subsidy 
by  the  con.sumers  of  about  $635  million. 

I  believe  the  lower  figure  of  $635  mil- 
lion is  essentially  correct.  This,  in  turn, 
should  be  somewhat  further  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  if  we  bought  all  our  sugar 
on  the  free  market,  the  free  market 
price  would  probably  rise.  The  extent 
of  this  increase  would,  however,  not  be 
as  great  as  is  frequently  argued,  since 
at  the  end  of  the  1958-59  crop,  the 
world  surplus  was  4^2  million  tons  in 
stock.  The  surplus  increased  sUghtly 
during  1959-60,  and  the  special  re- 
port on  sugar  issued  last  month  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates 
that  in  the  current  crop  year  (1960-€1) 
world  production  will  be  58  million  tons 
and  world  consumption  will  probably  be 
53 '2  million  tons,  so  there  will  be  a 
further  surplus  of  4I2  million  tons.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  a  world  surplus  of  ap- 
proximately 10  million  tons. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
opposing  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  some- 
what interested  in  the  Senator  s  descrip- 
tion of  a  subsidy.  Does  he  regard  a 
commodity  which  is  protected  by  a  tariff 
as  a  subsidized  commodity? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  it  is  in- 
directly subsidized,  yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Many  of  our 
manufacturing  industries  are  now  pro- 
tected by  tariffs.  I  have  personally 
made  the  point  from  time  to  time,  that 
an  American  industry  which  receives 
the  benefit  of  a  tariff  is  in  many  in- 
stances in  a  situation  very  similar  to  in- 
dustries which  are  directly  subsidized. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  an  extra  cost  paid  by  the  consumer. 
The  subsidy  system  is  quite  an  octopus. 
I  am  merely  trying  to  strike  at  one  arm 
of  the  octopus. 

Ample  supplies  are  now  available,  and 
this  fact  should  prevent  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  world  price. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
estimate  that,  when  all  factors  are  con- 
sidered, the  total  subsidy  which  con- 
sumers pay  is  not  far  from  $660  million 
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a  year,  or  $66  a  ton.  and  3.3  cents  a 
pound.  The  per  capita  consumption  m 
this  country  Is  about  97  pounds  a  year, 
of  which  a  third  is  domestic  demand  and 
two-thirds  Industrial  demand.  II  this 
total  subsidy  of  3.3  cents  a  pound  is 
correct — and  I  believe  it  is — it  would 
amount  to  about  $3.25  a  year  per  per- 
son, or  $13  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
on  sugar  aione.  This  is  a  sum  approxi- 
mately equal  to  a  day's  wages.  Each 
time  a  housewife  purchases  cakes,  candy, 
or  soft  drinks  she  also  pays  a  subsidy 
Every  time  a  teenager  drinks  a  bottle  jf 
Coca-Cola  there  is  a  hidden  subsidy  to 
the  sugar  producers.  Every  time  there  i.s 
a  wedding  party  and  cakes  are  .served, 
the  weddinii  cake  has  within  it  a  hidden 
.subsidy  Every  time  a  young  man  kiv*v. 
a  bo.x  of  candy  to  a  lady  there  is  a  sub- 
sidy in  that  candy.  Every  time  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar  is  dropped  into  a  cup 
of  coffee  there  is  a  subsidy.  The  sub.sidy 
IS  ubiquitous,  large,  but  unseen 

This  practice  has  been  going  on  -n-.ce 
1934—27  years. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point ' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  practice 
has  been  going  on  longer  than  that  I 
once  made  the  mistake  of  using  that  date 
speaking  to  sugar  producers,  and  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  that  it  was  going  on 
long  before  that  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  uLsh  to 
stir  up  trouble,  because  under  the  for- 
mer tariff  system  the  practice  went  on 
prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Voi  m.uiy 
years. 

Mr  EX)UGLAS.    Yes.  Indeed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  Ions;  that 
the  memory  of  no  living  man  here  run- 
neth back  to  the  point  of  t)eginninj^ 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yea.  As  a  young  man 
I  read  the  debates  in  the  Senate  on  this 
issue,  and  I  can  remember  how  the  then 
Senators  from  Louisiana  defended  th^ 
tariff  to  the  death,  and  then  they  be- 
gan to  get  allies  from  the  beet  ,s'i,'ar 
States  a-s  well. 

I  hope  I  do  not  ruffle  the  feathers  nf 
the  domestic  producers  too  much,  be- 
cause we  want  them  on  our  side  in  this 
battle.  I  only  propose  to  strike  at  the 
subsidy  which  would  be  paid  to  some 
foreign  producers,  although  I  think  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  If  I  conceaUd 
the  fact  that  I  believe  there  is  also  a 
sukxsidy  paid  to  domestic  producers  But 
that  is  not  the  present  battle. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  SenaU)r  from  Il- 
linois knows  that  I  am  from  a  beet- 
producing  State. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  right 

Mr.  BENNETT.  And  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Is  anxiotis  to  have  me  o:i 
his  side 

Mr  tXDUGLAS.  On  this  issue,  I  cer- 
tainly am. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  he  would  not 
reject  my  vote  on  any  tssoe. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  certainly  would 
not. 


Mr.  BENNETT  The  Senator  has 
Ijeen  making  the  point  that  there  is  a 
world  market  for  sugar,  and  that  if  we 
were  free  to  buy  all  our  su^ar  at  the 
world  market  price,  we  would  sa\e  the 
American  sugar  consumer  a  great  deal  of 
money 

Mr   DOUGLAS      Yes 

.Mr  BENNETT  Does  tiie  Senator 
realize  that  there  is  much  suKar  in  the 
world  which  is  processed  thiounh  U) 
the  refined  sta^e''  He  has  Ijeen  talkin'.; 
about   the   world  market  for   raw  su^ar 

Mr   DOUGLAS      That  is  correct 

.Mr  BF-NNFriT  We  could  buv  whites 
abroad  for  about  4  cents  a  pound  When 
the  Senator  talks  about  sub.sidies  doe- 
he  realize  that  W.f  diffeierice  betvve.-n 
waues  paid  to  the  refiniO:^  lalx>rer  fui 
example  in  Cuba,  and  the  wa^es  paid  to 
Americans  to  refine  Cuban  and  other 
foreign  suear.  is  in  itself  a  form  (f 
subsidy?  We  could  take  care  of  i.ur 
■^imar  needs  by  buying  whites  abroad 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  do  not  wish  to  le 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  this  tho-- 
reticiil    issue   w.ith    the   Senator 

Mr    BENNETT      It  is  not  theoretical 

Mr   ELLKNUER      It  is  real 

Mr    BENNE'IT      It  is  very  real 

Mr  CXDUGLA.'^  It  is  not  involved  i:i 
the  amendment 

Mr  BENNETr  Very  well  1  h.  n 
will  the  S»*nator  a'::ree  that  the  di.scus- 
sion  of  his  amendment  is  clearlv  outside 
the  que-tioii  of  subsidies  wh.ich  are 
helpful  to  the  t>eet   producers' 

Mr  tX)UGL.\S  I  desired  to  mak.-  mv 
poii-.t  a  part  of  th.e  ReroRD  With  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  f:  ni  I't.ih. 
hov.ever.  and  his  confreres.  I  am  vMllin't 
to  drop  It  now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  tlie 
CoNGREssT(^*.\L  Rfcord  w  h.ei  e  pe.  ip!»>  rmi 
r-^rid  what  I  have  said  Because  of  that 
I  fet  1  I  have  d:.s<  harged  my  duty,  and 
I  a:n  ready  t<)  confine  our  disrassiuti 
simply  to  whether  sfime  foreign  pm- 
ducers  mieh.t  to  et  a  su'txsidy  of  $150 
million  a  year,  or  whether  the  p«'op!e  of 
the  United  State.s  should  save  this 
amount  However.  I  am  ready  U>  dmp 
this  fight  temporarily 

Mr  BENNE'IT  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
t'^r  IS.  having  «ot  h.s  side  into  the  Rec- 
ord Will  he  now  yield  so  that  I  ma> 
make  ar\  observation? 

Mr    IX3UGl^\S      Certainly. 

Mr  BENNP^TT  The  per-hour  rate 
p.i.d  sutiar  ii'tlniim  employees  is  prob- 
ably the  highest  in  the  United  Siate.s 
The  evidence  gi.en  m  the  h'-aimg  is 
that  the  direct  and  fringe  benefits 
amount  to  $3  .')5  cents  an  hour,  that 
ihey  have  a  guaranteed  annual  wa>:e 
for  2.000  hours,  and  that  they  are  guar- 
anteed a  wage  of  $7  000  a  year  That  is 
w^iat  IS  being  paid  to  the  sugar  rcfineiy 
employees  who  refine  offshore  sugar. 

This  is  II.  contrast  with  a  comparable 
rate  of  $3  a  day  m  Cuba  So  Uuit  if  we 
really  wished  to  get  the  lowest  po.ssi- 
ble  price  for  the  American  hou.sewife. 
we  would  buy  whites  abroad 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  suppose  it  is  un- 
wary of  mr  to  do  this,  becau.se  one  of 
the  first  lessons  in  military  tactics  Is 
that  one  should  not  spread  hlm.self  over 
too  wide  an  area  However,  i.s  it  not 
true  that  we  cannot  import  refined 
sugar,  but  only  raw  sugar? 


Mr  BENNETT.  No  There  is  an  al- 
lowance of  something  like  300.000  tons 
now  to  Cuba  which  of  course  has  been 
susijended 

Mr  LKJUGLAS  How  much  are  our 
total  imixjrts  '  Are  they  about  4'j  mil- 
lion toiLs':"    Is  that,  rounhly.  the  amount' 

Mr  BENNETT  Y.s.  The  refiners. 
of   coursf.    ie(;ne   domestic   cane   also. 

Mr  IK.)Ul'iLAS.  So.  in  practice. 
about  th.e  only  mi^;  u  tii.il  we  can  bring 
In  is  raw   suxar 

Mr  BENNETT  If  we  decided  that 
u-'  u. lilted  to  Ko  out  on  tlie  world  mar- 
ket, v.  e  could  find  letineiles  abioad 
which  Would  be  >,'lad  to  .sell  us  whites 

.Mr  DOUGLAS  I  do  not  doubt  that 
some  .American  refineries  are  m  this 
busine.ss.  too. 

Mr  BENNETT  The  point  I  am 
maki:;g  is  that  we  are  in  favur  of  a  sugar 
p;o,':arn  v.  l.ich  Ki\es  .some  btneflts  to 
the  .Anieiican  f.irmer.  It  also  gives  a 
very  derided  benefit  to  a  segment  of 
Aine:ican  labor.  Tlie  subsidy  applies  to 
both,  not  to  the  companies  which  own 
the  refineries  As  1  have  said,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  refineries  are  getting 
about  $3  50  an  liour  on  a  Kuurantecd 
annual  wage,  which  gives  them  ST. 000 
a  year 

Ihe  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  ob- 
jei  t.  Lt)  that  He  does  want  the  Rfcoud 
to  show  that  wlien  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois Is  talkini.;  atxjut  subsidies  paid 
to  t.he  American  housi'wife  on  her  sucar. 
the  .s«-naUji  must  al.so  think  thus  spread. 
wfi.ch  we  coiiid  eliminate  if  we  went  out 
(•  >l.ibli>\_<ie<liy  and  t>ou;;lit  suuar  at  the 
lowe;t  po'ksiblc  piice 

Mr  DOUGIAS  I  would  .say  to  my 
k'.'.Ki  friend  from  Utah  that  I  could  i:o 
into  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  beet 
suvar  field  ,  in  the  F'lains  States,  and  the 
de.:ree  to  wh;ch  fnreien  labor  is  used, 
and  tfic  conditions  of  work  there  How- 
ever. I  do  not  want  to  do  It.  unless  the 
S«  nator  presses  me 

Mr  BFNNI-TT  In  other  words,  the 
Senat.ir  from  Illinoi.s  is  willing  to  con- 
fl::'*  himself  to  the  question  of  the  sub- 
sidy He  cot  his  point  m  the  Record, 
.md  now  he  is  willin'^  to  let  It  go  at  that 

M:    DOUGLAS      I  am  ready  to  go  on. 

Mr  HENNtTT  Havin«  made  my 
Piiint.  I  am  ready  to  go  on.  I  uffer  the 
Senator  a  truce 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  truce  will 
tarn  into  an  alliance 

Mr  n?J4NETT  The  Senator  from 
Llmois  ha.s  siiid  that  he  reject.s  d'-als. 
I  therefore  offer  him  a  truce 

Mr  r)OlT,I.AS  That  is  fl:i.-  It  is  a 
ti  ace 

Mr  EI.I.tJM'DER  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DOUGIj\S      I  vield. 

Mr  EI. LENDER  It  is  not  my  pur- 
rx).se  to  entrage  in  a  debate  with  the  dis- 
tinkuisheil  .Senator  from  Illinois  on  the 
question  of  .subsidy  The  very  suit  he 
wears  !.->  sub.-.idi/ed  The  tie  he  wears  is 
subsidized  Tlie  shirt  he  wears  is  sub- 
.>id:/.ed  In  fact  I  do  not  know  of  many 
thiiu:s  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
country  which  are  not  subsidized  in  some 
manner  But  Is  the  S<  nator  aware  that 
there  is  only  one  crop  produced,  sugar, 
on  which  an  excise  tax  is  levied,  where 
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there  is  a  provision  which  forces  those 
who  participate  to  agree  to  certain  wage 
scales? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  That  was  the 
price  which  Senator  CosUgan.  of  Colo- 
rado, exacted  from  the  sugar  Interest* 
m  return  for  the  original  act.  In  my 
judt;mcnt.  Senator  Costigan  was  one  of 
the  finest  men  who  ever  sat  in  this  body. 
That  provision  is  unique;  that  is  quite 
l:uc 

Mr  ELLENDER.  For  Instance,  not 
only  does  the  Sugar  Act  deal  with  the 
wage  rate  to  be  paid  by  producers  of 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets,  but  there 
is  al.so  a  provision  against  usinjj  child 
labor. 

Mr   DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  All  of  that  Is  con- 
tained in  the  act      It  is  unique. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  am  not  certain  how 
well  the  provisions  have  been  enforced. 
but  they  are  in  the  law- 
Mr  ELLENDER.  I  am  familiar  with 
a  few  cases  in  which  there  were  viola- 
tions of  this  anti-child-labor  provision. 
The  persons  who  refused  to  comply  with 
the  law  were  denied  pa>Tnents.  I  know 
of  a  few  ca.ses  in  my  own  State.  How- 
ever. I  can  say  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  violations  in  recent  years. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  one  of  the 
mitigating  features  of  the  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  another  para- 
praph  which  I  w.inted  to  read  before  I 
turned  from  Uus  subject.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  UUih  I  Mr.  Bennett  1  will 
not  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  the  truce  if 
I  try  to  sum  up  the  total  amount  of 
subsidies  which  I  think  the  American 
consumers  have  i.>aid  since  1934.  Ac- 
cording to  my  figures,  the  total  comes  to 
.somewhere  betwe<!n  $10  billion  and  $20 
b.llion. 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  Senator  from 
Utah  will  cerlamly  not  regard  that 
statement  as  a  breach  of  the  truce,  but 
he  re.serve9  the  rii;ht.  after  the  debate  is 
over,  and  when  ac  have  this  problem 
.solved,  perhaps  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  whole  sugar  problem. 

Mr    DOUGLAS      That  wiU  be  fine. 

Mr  Pi  esidejit.  now  I  turn  to  the  prob- 
lem whicli  has  arisen  from  tlie  Cuban 
situation.  Tlie  I'nited  States  formerly 
imported  approximately  3  million  tons 
of  sugar  from  Cuba,  upon  which  there 
was  a  direct  quota  subsidy  of  about  2Vi 
cents  a  liound.  or  from  $52  to  $62.50  a 
ton  On  3  minii)n  tons,  this  came  to 
from  $156  million  to  $187  million  a  year. 

Th!s  was  a  suasidy  which  had  been 
in  existence  for  a  long  time.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can su'-ar  comjiaTles  which  owned  cane 
fields  in  Cuba  get  a  large  share  of  the 
s'lbsidy.  but  it  i.«  also  true  that  a  pro- 
portion of  that  a'nount  trickled  down  to 
the  Cuban  peoplv 

I  think  Mr  Ca.stro  has  been  extremely 
unfair  in  the  attr.cks  which  he  has  made 
upon  the  I'nited  States  on  the  charge 
that  wc  have  been  exploiting  Cuba.  We 
have  been  payirq  to  the  Cuban  sugar 
MJerests  between  $150  million  and  $200 
million  a  year  more  than  we  would  have 
paid  had  we  exercised  our  right  to  pur- 
chase supnr  upon  the  world  market  at 
the  world  price. 

While  American  .vignr  producers  and 
giinding  mills  in  Cuba  have  benefited. 


the  Cuban  people  also  have  benefited. 
I  think  it  has  been  extremely  unfair  for 
Mr.  Castro  and  his  followers  to  condemn 
the  United  States  as  though  we  had  been 
exploiters.  On  the  matter  of  the  bonus, 
we  have  been  extraordinarily  generous. 

When  the  United  States  stopped  the 
importation  of  siigar  from  Cuba,  in 
response  to  the  confiscation  of  all  Ameri- 
can property  and  the  extremely  unfair 
attacks  made  upon  us.  Cuba  then  got 
Russia  to  buy  some  sugar,  and  Castro 
praised  Russia  for  its  purchase.  As  I 
rememl>er,  the  Russian  purchase  price 
was  2.6  cents  a  pound  for  the  initial 
amount  of  sugar.  In  other  words,  Castro 
and  his  followers  said  the  Russians  were 
doing  Cut>a  a  favor  by  buying  s,ugar  at 
2.6  cents  a  pound,  but  tha'.  the  United 
States  had  exploited  Cuba  when  wc  paid 
Cuba  5.6  cents  a  pound. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  fact  w  hich  wo  should 
have  played  up  Lo  a  much  grcate.-  degree 
than  we  have  done  in  our  propaganda 
throughout  Latm  America.  I  think  it 
needs  to  be  emphasized  that  we  have 
been  extraordinarily  generous  to  Cuba, 
even  though  we  grant  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  this  amount  accrued  to 
tlie  benefit  of  American  sugar  companies 
which  owned  the  cane  fields  and  the 
grinding  milLs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  several 
years  ago  the  sunar  industry  of  Cuba 
was  more  or  less  controlled  by  American 
capital.  At  one  time,  that  control  was 
as  much  as  54  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  interests — 
that  is,  those  who  owned  American  mills 
and  operated  the  Cuban  farm.s — were 
forced  by  the  Cuban  Government  to  pay 
certain  wages,  and  that  those  wage  scales 
were  not  applicable  to  other  producers  of 
s".gar  in  Cuba'' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  heard  of  that. 
yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  am  familiar  with 
this  situation,  and  I  assure  the  Senator 
it  is  true.  The  same  is  true  not  only  of 
Cuba  but  of  practically  every  Central  and 
South  American  country  where  Ameri- 
can interests  are  trving  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  tho^  countries. 

In  my  judgment,  the  average  Cuban 
citizen  has  therefore  benefited  greatly 
from  the  operations  of  American  in- 
terests which  produced,  as  I  said,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  54  percent,  at  one  time, 
of  the  sugarcane  grown  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  who 
is  an  expert  on  this  subject,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  the  percentage  of  American 
holdings  in  Cuba  has  diminished  in  re- 
cent years? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Oh.  yes.  It  is  now 
about  36  or  38  percent.  Since  the 
Hershey  interests  of  Pennsylvania  sold 
their  holdings  in  Cuba  about  4  or  5  years 
a^o.  American  holdings  have  decreased, 
as  I  remember  it,  to  about  38  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and 
United  Fruit  Co.  are  still  in  Cuba. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  constitute  a 
part  of  the  38  percent  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  last  siunmer  the  United 
States  stopped  importing  sugar  from 
Cuba.  I  think  this  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  was 
correct.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amoimt 
of  abuse  and  hostile  action  which  a  na- 
tion can  properly  take. 

The  big  problem  we  have  had  since 
then  has  been  in  regard  to  how  the  3 
million  tons  which  we  formerly  pur- 
chased from  Cuba  are  to  be  reallocated. 
In  itself,  the  matter  of  getting  sugar  doc; 
not  present  any  great  technical  problem, 
because  world  supplies  now  are  plentiful. 
But  the  question  of  who  shall  sell  this 
nonquota  sugar  under  the  presently 
licavily  subsidized — and  hence  lucra- 
tive— American  program,  has  created 
considerable  discussion  and  great  pres- 
sures. 

Under  the  House  version  of  the  bill, 
the  former  Cuban  share  would  be  pro- 
rated among  the  foreign  sources  now- 
providing  sugar  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  heavily  subsidized  U.S. 
domestic  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  language  of  the  House  com- 
mittee report  dealing  with  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Presidential  authority  to  establish  the 
sugar  quota  fur  Cuba  through  December 
31,  1962,  at  such,  level  as  the  President  shall 
find  from  time  to  time  to  be  in  the  na- 
tlonnl  Intcrpst,  but  In  no  event  In  excess 
of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic  quotn 
."system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  If  the  President 
sets  tlie  Cuban  quota  at  lesa  than  its  basic 
quota,  the  amount  of  the  reductions  are  to 
be  distributed  as  follows: 

1.  An  amount  equivalent  to  Cuba's  share 
in  any  domestic  area  production  deflcit  may 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  other  domestic 
areas:  and  then 

2  To  five  nations  whose  quotns  have  been 
between  3.000  and  10,000  tons,  a  Eufflcieni 
quantity  of  sugar  to  bring  each  up  to 
10,000  tons.  These  nations  are  Costa  Rica. 
Haiti.  Panama,  the  Netherlands,  and  Nation- 
alist China:  and  then 

3.  To  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  15 
percent   of   the  remainder;     and   then 

4.  To  other  countries  having  quotas  under 
the  act  I  except  those  five  nations  mentioned 
in  (2)  above)  the  remaining  85  percent  in 
amounts  prorated  according  to  the  basic 
quotas  established  by  the  act.  "excr-pt  that 
any  aniounts  which  would  be  purchased 
from  any  country  with  which  the  United 
States  is  not  in  diplomatic  relations  need 
not  be  purchased";  and  then 

5.  If  additional  amounts  of  sugar  are 
needed,  purchases  may  be  made  from  any 
other  foreign  nation  without  regard  to  allo- 
cations, but  with  consideration  given  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to 
those  countries  purchasing  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  committee  report  on  page  3  also 


1  BaFed  on  the  nonquota  allocations  for 
the  3-month  period  ending  Mar.  31.  1961. 
the  allocation  for  the  Philippines  for  the 
next  year  woiUd  be  490,000  tons.  On  the 
same  basis  the  Peruvian  share  would  be 
860,000  tons,  and  the  Mexican  share  would 
be  764,000  tons. 
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sets  forth,  on  a  quarterly  basus,  figuies 
on  the  authorized  nonquota  purchase 
allccatlons  In  1961.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  flifures  on  a  yearly  basis,  if  those 
v\eie  continued,  we  have  to  multiply  by 
four  the  figures  we  And  at  that  point  m 
the  committee  report. 

1  he  Philippines  would  be  given  an  in- 
ci  eased  allocation  of  123.000  ton."^,  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately 490  000  tons  on  an  annual  basis 

Let  me  say  that  the  figures  I  am  ."^tat- 
iv.j.   are  to  'he  nearest  even   anioun's 

Peru — a  mysterious  factor  would  b» 
-tiven  215,000  tons,  on  a  quarterly  ba.>i> 
or  860  000  tons  on  an  annual  basis 

The  Dominican  Republic,  if  it  uert-  to 
have  a  quota,  would  be  mven  223  000 
tons  on  a  quarterly  Imsis  or  892  OOO 
tons  nn  an  annual  basis.  But  that  !> 
to  be  eliminated.  I  am  thankful  fo; 
that 

In  that  coiuiection  I  should  point  nut 
first    that  the  quota  premium  was  paid 
on  Dominican  sugar. 

Mr  EI.I.KNDER.  They  had  to  pay 
tlie  reijular  2-cent  tarifT 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Yes 

Mr  EIXJTNDER.  That  wa-^  :mpo>rd 
on  them 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  So  that  money 
wtT.i  iiito  the  Ti'easury  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  to  the  producers 

Mr    ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mi  DOUGLAS.  The  bill  as  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  suspend  the  importation  of 
sugar  from  countries  with  which  we  do 
not  have  diplomatic  relations  and,  as 
I  understand,  it  is  recognized  by  all  that 
if  this  bill  IS  enacted,  the  importation 
of  sut-'ar  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  discontinued.  Let  me  -ay  I 
iieartily  approve  of  that. 

Mexico  would  have  191.000  tons  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  or  764.000  ton>  on  an 
annual  basis 

The  British  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana  would  have  10.000  tons  on  a 
quarterly  basis,  or  40  000  tons  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

Brazil  would  have  11,000  toivs  on  «, 
quarterly  basis,  or  approximatelv  44  - 
000  tons  on  an  annual  basis,  provided 
the  distributions  this  year  were  made  on 
the  .same  basis  as  that  made  last  year 
Probably,  however,  there  would  b*-  more. 
:n  view  of  the  fact  that  the  quota  of  tlu' 
Uoniinican  Republic  is  beim^  fhminatfd 

Mr  F.I. LENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Illmn:- 
yield' 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  feel  that  it  might  be 
better  for  us  to  assist  by  means  of  trade 
rather  than  direct  grants,  the  countries 
to  which  he  has  been  referring  .^  lb  it 
not  a  fact  that  we  can  assist  the.se  coim- 
tries  bv  permitting  them  to  sell  their 
sut^ar  in  the  market  heretofore  reserved 
to  Cuba'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  the  argument 
the  State  Department  advanced  at  the 
hearings  on  Monday  of  this  week 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  think  It  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  think  there  is  veiy 
Utile  to  It  If  I  may  do  so.  I  should  like 
to  state  now   why  I  take  that   position 


Mr  ELLENDER  Very  well.  I  .should 
like  to  hear  the  Senator  s  statement 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  In  the  Hist  place  so 
far  as  trade  is  concerned.  «.e  would  gi\e 
trade  to  the.se  countries  by  purchasitiK 
from  them  the>e  quantitn's  of  sugar  at 
the  world  price  But  when  we  pay  them 
more  than  the  world  price,  that  is  aid. 
not  trade  EuMhermore.  it  is  aid  to  a 
lelatively  restricted  group  of  persons,  it 
is  not  aid  to  the  Peruvian  people  or  to  the 
Mexican  people  or  to  the  Piltpino  peo- 
ple piima:  ily  Instead  it  is  aid  to  the 
sugar  produoMs  m  those  coimtries;  and 
ihey  tend  *o  be  a  veiy  limited  group  It 
would  be  .nterestmg  to  ascertain  what 
t^roups  have  the  ■^ug.ir  holdings  in  those 
countries 

Mr  ELLENDKH  Will  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  [llinoi.s  concede  that  a  grrat 
deal  of  lub(n  is  required  to  produce 
sugar'  I  am  sure  that  much  of  the  la- 
bor supply  in  Peru,  in  Bra/.il  and  in  the 
other  countries  is  u.sed  in  producing  the 
-Utjar 

Mr  DOr(iL.\.--'  This  proposal  would 
result  in  a  sudd'm  increase  in  the  quan- 
tities of  su^ar  bought  m  countries  v^hich 
have  surpluses  of  labor  countries  where 
ther*^  are  '.arge  numbers  of  unemploved 
persons  who  .seek  work  But  I  do  not 
think  ther'-  would  be  anv  increase  m  the 
wai;e  .scale  although  their  \unild  \m^  an 
mcrea.se  ir.  th(^  volume  of  ernplovment 
F'urthernurr  I  believe  we  would  find 
t^lat  a  relativf'ly  snuH  Kioiip  of  p»'isons 
would  lective  this  windfall  of  approxi- 
matelv $150  million 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President  will 
the  Senat(  r  from   Illinois  yield  fwrthei  ' 

Mr    DOUCJLAS      Ceitainly 

Mr  FLLFNDEH  Will  not  the  Sena- 
toi-  from  Illinois  coiic<Hle  that  m  the 
past  befo  e  thf  takeover  by  Castro. 
Cuba  was  one  of  our  best  customers' 
In  otiu-r  w  )rds  Cuba  then  bout;ht  from 
us  manv  automobiles  and  lart-'e  quanti- 
ties of  rice  for  instance  The  reason 
for  that  was  the  purchases  of  suuar  we 
madt   f!  om  Cuba 

By  the  s,\m''  tnken  I  say  to  m\  viHui 
fiiend  the  Sena'o:  fiom  Illinois  if  we 
can  dfVfloj)  th--  p:oL;ram  m  such  a  way 
that  Bra/i;  and  other  Latin  American 
countries  c.in  share  in  the  US  maiket 
we  shall  (reate  a  better  climate  for 
!  t-ripiocal  t  lade 

Mr  DOl'GLA.s  That  would  sweeten 
itlations  with  the  millionaires,  but 
would  not  help  t  hf  '.'real  body  of  th'- 
people 

The  .Sen.itoi  fiom  I  ouisiana  knows 
the  I'-.eat  .affection  th.r  S»'nator  fiom 
Ilhnoi.s  lias  foi-  him  It  is  mteiestiru' 
that  the  Seuat-cjr  from  Louisiana  should 
stand  here  and  advocate  aid  to  these 
countries 

Mr  FLLPNDFR  Through  trade,  not 
!-•  rants 

Mr  IXDUOLAS  But  I  believe  In  aid 
on  the  basi-;  of  n'rd  not  on  the  basis 
of  who  produces  su^ar  The  two  do 
not  have  much  to  do  with  each  other 

Mr  ELLI-NDEFJ  I  ask  the  SenaU)r 
if  he  does  not  know  that  there  is  not  a 
country  in  the  entire  world  where  sugar 
IS  now  bein,,'  produced  that  does  not  m 
.some  way  protect  the  pro<iucers  of  the 
sugar  within  the  count: y  wheii'  it  is 
manufactured. 


Ml  DOUGLAS  There  may  be  a  few 
swe.'t  drops  coming  down  from  the 
tables  into  th.e  huimry  mouths  of  the 
plantation  woikeis  below,  but  a  large 
rimount  of  It  stays  on  the  table  and  doi-s 
t.'it  .1  down  thei'f  I  a.sk  the  Senator, 
Wh.o  owns  the  sugar  plantations  in  Peru, 
m  Mexico,  m  the  Pliilippines? 

Mr  El  J  END  FR  I  .'■uppose  the  .satne 
ai  lUimiH  could  ()••  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  the  big  busines.sts  m  Chicatio. 
Ill  Who  owns  them?  Lhe  big  busi- 
nes.'ivs  But  we  are  not  going  to  ar;;ui' 
that  question  I  jwint  again  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  country  in  th.e  entiie 
world  that  does  not.  somehow  m  .some 
wav.  ptotect  the  suuar  production  of  ii.s 
own  producers.  The  n-a.son  for  dointz 
'^  is  that  It  IS  ncces.sary  The  surplus 
sugar  produced,  which  amounts,  as  the 
record  shows,  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
entire  world  pioduction,  is  that  pai  t  of 
the  entire  WDild  pio<luction  which  floats 
around  m  the  woild  and  which  com- 
mands the  so-called  world  price  to  which 
the  Senator  has  lefeired  It  is  a  pit- 
tance compaied  to  what  the  t<5tal 
amount  of  su^-ai  produced  m  the  world 
is. 

1  am  sure  the  Senaloi  fium  Illinois 
w  .11  coi.c  I'de  that  fad 

Mr  CAPEHARI  Mr  President  will 
th.-  Senator  yield' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  I  Meld  for  a  ques- 
ti.in 

Mi  CAPEH^RT  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  this  inst.ituf  we  a:*'  following  a  policy 
which  \>.e  t<x)  often  follow'  We  were 
tx-ifeclly  willinu  for  years  to  pay  Cuba 
the  pnce  of  her  sui'ar  without  any  tax 
Now  we  tak<-  th»^  entire  quota  away  from 
Cuba  and  divide  it  among  our  friends 
in  Central  and  South  America  for  whom 
we  are  spendin;.:  millions  of  dollars  to 
hell)  Now  we  are  about  to  say  to  them 
We  are  goiiiL'  to  tax  you" — which  we 
h.ive  not  been  doing  m  the  pa.st — "for 
shipping  sugar  to  the  United  States  "  Is 
not  th..it  ix>licy  in  line  with  the  way  we 
m  the  .'-Senate  L:et  off  on  tangents,  and 
io  more  harm  than  good' 

Ml  rX)UGLAS  No  Those  countries 
h  ive  no  riL'ht  to  a  premium  price  They 
have  not  l'..id  it  in  the  past  This  is  a 
new  tx)nus  which  we  are  giving  them 
There  is  no  right  on  their  part  to  take 
$150  million  out  of  the  jxx:kets  of  the 
.^meiican  consumer  I  know  it  is  easy 
to  play  Santa  Claus  and  give  away 
money  which  bolonus  to  American  con- 
sumers I  know  ^omethini;  about  the 
suu;ar  lobby  comir.g  from  tho.sc  cuun- 
tiies  But  the  American  C(jnsumers  .md 
taxp.iyers  have  mteiesl.s   too 

What  would  we  do  if  we  reallocated 
the  Cuban  quotas  <it  the  .American 
premium  pnce,  and  p. ml  uut  an  added 
subsidy  of  $150  million  a.s  the  Hou.se  bill 
would  do'  We  would  build  up  vested 
mteresi.s  m  all  tho.>e  countries  which 
they  would  not  be  willing  to  surrender 
We  hoix'  that  .some  t.me  Castro  will  be 
out  of  power  or  that  he  will  completely 
chan^'e  hi.s  p<jlicy  and  b<-come  our  friend 
I  think  the  chances  of  the  latter  hap- 
l>eniiik;  .tie  relatively  small  now  But  we 
hope  that  sometime  in  the  future  there 
may  be  a  friendly  government  m  Cuba. 
and  we  may  wish  to  resume  our  foiTner 
relations  with  Cuba 
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Mr   CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    In  just  a  minute. 

U  we  follow  Lhe  policy  of  the  Hoiise. 
what  we  will  do  will  be  to  create  vested 
interests  within  Latin  America  which 
will  want  to  keep  Castro  in  ixjwer.  Be- 
cause if  Castro  went  out  of  power  and 
Cuba  got  its  3 -million-ton  quota  back 
again,  those  V'isted  interests  would  be 
out  of  pocket.  So  what  v.e  would  do 
would  be  to  create  vested  interests  In 
Latin  America  and  help  keep  an  anti- 
Araericau  government  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yie^d? 

Mr   DOUGL/iS      I  yield. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  .Senate  has  before  it  a  bill  to  lend 
and  give  away  $600  million  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  money  to  Latin  America. 
I  am  not  argu  ng  against  the  merits  of 
the  proposal. 

Mr  DOUGL.\S.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  .support  the  b  11. 

Mr  CAPEH^VRT  But  here  Is  a  bUl 
under  which  I..«itin  America  can  earn 
SI 50  million  by  selling  us  suear  at  the 
same  price  wf  formerly  bought  sugar 
for  from  Cuba  The  Senator  wants  to 
take  that  $150  million  away  from  them. 
and  that  $150  million  will  go  to  the 
Government  ui  the  form  of  tariffs.  It 
is  a  taiiiT  that  will  be  imposed  on  those 
count  nes.  I  am  not  particularly  op- 
posed to  it.  but  I  wanted  to  bring  the 
situation  to  thi;  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  set  the  record  straight, 
so  that  it  will  .'ihow  how  inconsistent  we 
can  Ix'  m  the  Senate.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  are  going  tc  lend  Latin  America  $600 
million.  On  tlie  other  hand,  we  are  go- 
ing to  deny  tht^m  the  right  to  earn  $150 
million,  and  we  are  going  to  punish  coun- 
tries that  are  friendly  to  ua,  when  not 
too  many  months  ago  we  were  paying 
Castro  a  big  price  for  sugar.  Now  we  are 
unwiUing  to  pay  our  friends  In  Latin 
America  the  same  amount.  That  is  the 
nub  of  the  whole  issue. 

Mr.  DOUGIJVS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  concluded?  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  conf\jses  the  countries 
witii  the  supa  ■  producers  and  owners. 
He  Uunks  the  mterests  of  the  sugar 
producers  are  identical  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  countries  and  the  people  who 
live  in  tliem  That  is  not  true.  The 
sugar  interests  are  made  up  of  relatively 
small  groups,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
being  American  interests,  who  own  lands 
there  or  havf  grinding  mills  there. 
What  the  Sen  itor  is  really  saying  is. 
Help  these  sugar  producers."  I  am  for 
aid  to  Latin  America.  I  think  the  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America  is  an  excellent 
one.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  my 
anil  ndment  is  that  it  would  put  $150  mil- 
lion into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
states,  which  v.ould  therefore  help  the 
taxpayers  It  v.ould  also  mean  that  the 
$150  million  could  be  used 

Mr  CAPEILART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DOUGL^^S.  No.  Let  me  finish 
the  sentence. 

The  $150  million  could  be  used  to  help 
meet  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
of  aid  to  Latin  America  instead  of 
placing  the  full  burden  on  the  taxpayers. 


What  I  say  is,  if  we  give  aid,  let  us 
give  it  on  the  basis  of  need  to  the  coun- 
tries which  need  it,  not  merely  to  the 
sugar  producers  in  a  relatively  restricted 
number  of  countries.  Let  us  not  have 
a  program  of  foreign  aid  for  millionaires. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  is  another  con- 
crete example  of  what  happens  over  the 
years,  which  has  made  enemies  for  us  in 
Latin  America.  We  continually  push 
prices  down  to  the  point  where  they  can- 
not earn  dollars.  Tlien  we  tax  the 
American  people  .so  that  we  may  .send 
loans  to  them  Why  do  we  not  let  ihem 
earn  money? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  ready  to  let 
them  earn  at  world  prices  on  the  added 
amounts  to  be  i^urchased.  Why  does 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  say  they  have 
a  right  to  the  Cuban  quota  at  the  bonus 
price? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  have  never  had 
it  before. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Primarily  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  perfectly  willing  to 
give  it  to  our  enemy,  to  Cuba,  and  to 
Mr.  Castro. 

Mr.  EMDUGLAS.  We  did  not  give  it  to 
Cuba  when  Cuba  was  known  to  be  an 
enemy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Wc  did  for  a  long 
time,  after  Castro  came  to  ix)wer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  That  was  before  it 
became  evident  that  Castro  was  an 
enemy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatx>r  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
aware  of  the  method  by  which  the  Cuban 
quota  is  distributed  under  the  present 
law.  For  example,  the  first  who  are 
served  are  those  coimtnes  with  quotas  of 
not  less  than  3.000  tons  and  not  more 
than  10.000  tons.  Those  are  all  to  be 
brought  up  to  10.000  tons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Am  I  correct  m  stating  those  arc 
Costa  Rica.  Haiti.  Panama,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Nationalist  China? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     There  arc  five 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  second  cate- 
gory is  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  get  15  percent 
of  the  remainder. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
think  it  is  proper  to  charge  the  Philip- 
pines the  extra  2  cents? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Philippines  will 
still  get  the  bonus  on  the  quota  which 
is  already  theirs.  They  will  get  a  bonus 
on  that  part.  They  will  pet  the  benefit 
of  an  additional  quantity  at  the  world 
price.  Who  has  the  sucar  in  the  Philip- 
pines? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  not  that 
problem  be  diflScult  to  solve?  We  have 
a  fixed  quota  for  the  Philippines,  under 
the  law,  of  974,000  tons.  If  the  Philip- 
pines is  allotted  an  additional  200,000 
tons,  those  who  produce  the  additional 
sugar  would  have  to  pay  the  2  cents, 
while  those  who  produced  the  normal 
quota  would  not  have  to  F>ay  anything, 
but  would  get  the  benefit. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  often  the 
same  people.  Purthennore,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  an  allocation  system  in- 
side the  Philippines. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  conducive  to  better  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  to  do  what  the  Senator 
suggests. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  back  I  put  into  the  Rkcoed  the  de- 
tails in  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Part  of  the 
material  has  been  covered  in  the  col- 
loquies we  have  had  since  then. 

The  House  proposal  suffers  from  seri- 
ous defects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  build  up  a 
vested  interest  among  those  who  re- 
ceived the  additional  quotas.  In  the 
future  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
take  away  these  additional  amounts  and 
return  them  to  Cuba  when  Cuba  once 
acain  becomes,  as  we  hope  it  will,  a 
friendly  government. 

This  is  one  of  the  incentives  we  can 
then  hold  out  to  Cuba.  If  Cuba  will 
come  back  into  the  fold  of  American 
friends  it  can  get  back  its  quota  of  3 
million  tons  of  sugar,  and  possibly  a 
little  bonus  in  addition.  This  is  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  get  the  Cubans  back  on 
our  side.  If  the  Cuban  quota  is  taken 
by  Peru,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Nica- 
ragua, and  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  return  the  3  million  tons 
to  Cuba.  We  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
this  incentive  to  the  Cuban  Government 
and  to  the  Cuban  people.  Hence,  the 
attempt  to  make  Cuba  a  friend  of  ours 
will  suffer.  In  addition,  there  will  ac- 
tually be  an  inducement  to  the  other 
countries  to  be  pro-CasLro,  because  they 
will  know  that  if  Castro  is  put  out  of 
power,  it  wiU  be  possible,  and  even 
probable,  that  some  of  the  sugar  will  be 
taken  away  from  them.  There  will  be 
an  internationale"  of  Latin  American 
sugar  producers  to  keep  Castro  and 
Castroism  in  power  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  at  present  Castro  is  claiming  credit 
all  over  Latin  America  for  the  $500  mil- 
lion program  for  the  so-called  Alliance 
for  Proyress,  on  the  basis  that  until 
Castro  came  into  power  in  Cuba  the 
United  States  never  cared  to  do  any- 
thing for  those  countries  which  would 
cost  any  great  amount  of  money?  Is  it 
not  true  that  when  those  people  get  the 
benefit  of  the  subsidized  price  they  may 
say.  "That  is  one  more  advantage  we  get 
from  Castro's  coming  to  power."  They 
gt?t  a  much  larger  sugar  quota,  with  a 
price  far  above  the  world  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  will  want  to 
keep  Castro  in  power,  so  that  they  can 
continue  to  have  the  increased  quota  at 
prices  of  $50  a  ton  or  more  above  the 
world  market  price. 

The  tragic  Cuban  situation  is  clearly 
against  the  best  interests  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  is  against  the  best 
interests  of  Cuba. 

The  action  which  the  United  States 
has  taken  with  respect  to  Cuban  sugar  is 
fully  justified.  But  I  also  believe  that 
the  forces  friendly  to  the  United  States 
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should  be  encouraged.  If  the  Cuban 
quota  IS  redistributed  among  others,  and 
they  gain  a  vested  interest  in  selling 
these  highly  subsidized  amounts  to  the 
b'nit<?d  States,  it  will  be  very  difflcult 
indeed  to  reverse  this  situation  when  the 
Cubans  are  again  friendly  and  free 

I  repeat  a  point  I  have  made  several 
times  before,  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  often:  If  we  build  up 
such  vested  interests  we  may  very  well 
create  a  situation  in  which  these  nations 
would  be  a  Kreat  deal  less  concerned 
about  bringing  a  ci^ange  in  the  Cuban 
Crovernment  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  Surely  we  do  not  want  to  build  up 
economic  pressures  which  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  status  quo  in  Cuba  be- 
cause their  interests  would  be  harmed  if 
Cuba  again  became  friendly  and  free 

In  the  third  place — this  is  pt  riia{>s  tlie 
most  important  point  of  aJ! — 'he  piicc 
paid  for  the  nonquota  or  Cuban  sliatc 
under  the  House  bill  would  sliU  be  the 
huK'hly  subsidized  price  which  otfers  vir- 
tually no  protection  or  consideration  to 
the  American  housewife  and  consumer 

I  tried  for  several  days  to  devise  a 
system  whereby  this  $150  million  a  year 
could  be  used  to  decrease  the  overall  price 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  by  $15  a 
ton.  or  three-fourths  cents  a  pound  The 
.system  of  import  subsidies,  excise  taxe.s, 
LarifTs,  production  payments,  and  quotas 
IS  so  built  up  that  in  practice,  after  try- 
ing for  days,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  could  not  be  done.  Therefore 
the  amendment  was  directed  toward 
what  I  regarded  to  be  the  next  best 
thin^;  namely,  to  have  the  bonus  go  into 
the  American  Treasury,  to  have  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  price  and  the 
American  price  on  the  former  Cuban 
amount  go  into  the  Treasury  so  that  the 
taxpayers  would  gain  a  benefit 

The  taxpayers  are  also  consumers  ai.d 
probably,  roughly,  the  same  as  consum- 
ers, although  not  identical. 

This  Ls  a  proposal  to  save  $150  million 
for  the  American  taxpayers,  instead  of 
having  It  go  to  a  relatively  restnct'-d 
=;raup  of  producers  in  foreign  countries 
who  would  get  windfall  profits  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  in  law.  in  logic,  or 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience 

As  a  result,  the  alternative  which  w 
proposed  ind  which  was  adopted  m  com- 
mittee by  a  unanimous  vote  was  an 
amendment  which  would  give  the  United 
States  the  right  to  buy  the  sut;ar  first 
according  to  tlie  quota  arrangements  in 
the  House,  at  the  world  price,  but  which 
also  would  provide  that  the  quota  pre- 
mium" of  about  2Vj  cents  a  pound  would 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  I'niU'd 
States  instead  of  into  the  pockets  of  pro- 
ducers of  the  additional  3  million  tons 

This  would  net  the  American  Treasury 
and  hence  the  American  taxpayer  about 
$150  million  a  year. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  proposal 
would  provide  some  protection  to  the 
hard-pressed  American  consumer 

First.  It  would  provide  some  protection 
to  the  hard-pressed  American  con- 
sumer—if not  through  lower  sugar  pi  ices 
at  least  through  increased  revenues  to 
the  Treasury  and  hence  lower  taxes  than 
otherwise.  In  this  way  the  basic  pro- 
vision of  the  act  concerning  consumer 


protection  would  be  carried  out   to  this 
limited  exter.t 

Second,  nijre  than  adequate  supplies 
are  now  available  for  this  puipose  for 
there  is  now  a  surplus  of  sugar  m  the 
world 

Tiurd.  It  Aoukl  avoid  building  up  a 
vested  interest  m  the  highly  subsidized 
American  market  by  those  who  would 
receive  the  light  to  fill  the  nonquota  or 
form-r  Cuban  quota 

Fouith.  It  would  assi.st  the  UnittHl 
States  in  its  balance-of-paymenls  prob- 
lem We  aie  worried  alxjut  deficits  m 
the  country  The  measure  would  reduce 
tfu'  dfficit  by  about  $150  million 

I-'urthermore.  as  I  liave  emphasi/'-d.  it 
would  give  greater  reason  and  hn\>e  to 
The  anti-Caslro  forces  in  Cuba  to  tlir<  w 
off  th'ir  pre.s»'nt  shackles  1  hey  would 
then  know  that  if  their  Government  be- 
came friendly  to  the  United  States  the 
American  market  would  be  restored 

P'urthrrmore  tins  proposal  is  exactly 
whiat  the  .American  Government  did  with 
respect  t'>  'hr  Dominican  Republic  this 
last  year  IJonuniran  sugar  was  pui - 
rha.sed  at  the  world  price,  but  instead  of 
paving  the  additional  quota  premium  to 
the  Dominican  tnoducers  it  was  i.>Hid  into 
the  American  Treasury  Consequent !y. 
there   is  precedent   for  this  amendment 

Some  argue  as  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  I>ouisiana  and  the  Assist - 
;u-.t  Se^retarv  for  Latin  .■American  Af- 
fair.s  did  m  the  hfantiK  that  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Cuban  quota  to  others  is 
necessaiy  as  a  foreign  aid  measure  I 
r»'ject  this  argument  Foreign  aid.  und^-r 
this  artiuniftit  would  tro  to  countries  not 
on  the  basis  of  demoiustrated  need  but  on 
the  basis  of  their  sugar-producing  ability 
Some  non-suuar-producing  countries. 
such  as  Bolivia  may  wi-11  have  v,'reater 
needs  for  t>chnical  information,  schtxils. 
roads,  iiealth  services,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  or  can  be  supplied  under  for- 
eign aid  than  do  some  suuar-producing 
countries 

I  would  add  Ecuador  to  this  list  This 
would  not  b»'  the  projier  way  to  distribute 
foreign  aid.  nam-  iv  on  the  basis  of  who 
can  produee  sugar 

Furthe'-mnre,  I  wish  to  emfihasi/e  that 
the  aid  would  not  no  primarily  to  the 
I)eople  of  those  countries,  but  would  no 
instead  to  a  small  group  of  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  tho.se  countries 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  M-  Pm  sid.-n'  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   DOUGLAS      I  vipld. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Am  I  to  undersUnd 
from  the  sta't'tnt-nt  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  he  is  in  favor  of  returning 
to  Cuba  its  quota  wiien  Cuba  returns 
to  the  people  of  America  properties  m 
Cuba  which  were  taken  from  thrm  ' 
When  tho.se  properties  are  retunuil.  w  i- 
would  then  be  willing  to  give  them  a 
sugar  quota      Is  that  not  the  situation' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect What  I  am  '.aymg  is  that  if  we 
redistribute  the  Cuban  sugar  at  a  txjnus 
to  producers  it  will  be  very  iiard  ever 
to  return  it  to  the  Cubans  consequently 
we  would  lose  an  economic  weai-xju 
which  we  would  otherwise  have  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple and  to  throw  Castro  out. 


Mr  IXJNG  of  Ltniisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent will  the  S<'nalor  yield^ 

Mr    IX)UGLAS      Yes 

Mr  LONG  of  I^jiiisiana  I  have  oft<  a 
thought  that  the  Sugar  Act  offered  a 
considerable  opportunity  for  something 
like  an  alliance  Uu'  progress.  It  could 
offer  some  levtuage  to  persuade  foreign 
productrs  to  imj^rove  conditions  for 
workers  in  the  fields.  Howe\(  r  no  such 
opportunity  is  offered  m  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  present  act.  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  suitar  which  we 
would  be  buying  m  the  period  immedi- 
ately ahead  is  sugar  that  has  already 
been  produced  A  large  i>ortion  of  the 
siuar  IS  now  m  the  hands  of  pi(xn\s- 
sors  .nut  ili<»se  who  own  the  mills,  so 
that  there  is  little  po.ssibility  that  a 
hi-'.her  price  could  be  reflected  any  time 
soon  m  benetits  for  the  working  cla.sses 
It  would  b«-neru  only  those  who  own  the 
sugar  I  doubt  that  we  could  say  that 
m  many  instances  go\ernments  would 
beneflt.  because  the  sugar  is  not  held  by 
the  governmeii's  but  is  held  by  private 
producers  Pruate  producers  produce 
ttic  sut;ar  and  they  now  have  it  on  hand. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  hits  made  one  of  the  most 
si^Miiflcant  contributions  to  this  debate 
What  he  has  said  is  that  the  3  million 
tons  in  question  would  not  immediately 
increase  pnxiuction  in  the  producing 
countries,  but  would  t>e  a  bonus  paid  to 
sp<'culator5  and  the  bin  interests  whr  h 
have  the  sugar  in  ."Storage  produced  un- 
der low  cost  conditions  It  would  amount 
to  giving  them  $1.'>G  inilhon 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana  I  believe 
such  was  the  i<  -timony  of  the  expert 
from  the  Depiirtuient  of  Agriculture  So 
far  as  the  present  record  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  way  he  could  anticipate  that 
;f  we  did  make  the  propcsed  payment, 
that  It  would  benefit  the  working  ptH)ple 
in  thoNe  countries  Such  is  the  impres- 
sion that  I  gained  from  his  testimony 
This  statement  is  not  on  record,  but  as 
the  Senator  knows  we  were  advised  by 
Mr  Meyers  and  others  as  to  who  would 
ktei  the  benefit  of  the  increased  price  on 
the  sui'ar  that  had  been  produced  So 
there  is  no  way  by  winch  we  could  use 
any  leveiak-'e  here  for  the  benefit  of 
working   jM-ople  who  produce   the  sugar 

Mr  IK)UGLAS  I  do  not  believe  in 
dragging  individual  names  into  a  debate 
But  I  have  been  checking  on  the  Ptuu- 
vian  situation  There  is  one  company 
rlu-ie  which  has  5(>  percent  of  Peruvian 
production,  and  therefore  presumably  at 
lea-st  50  peicent  of  the  sugar  m  stock 
One  company  has  f;om  10  to  "JO  ix-rceiit 
of  thf  pnxiuction  Tho.se  companies 
would  receive  a  bciius  of  lens  of  millions 
of  dollars  unless  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment which  the  committee  approved  by 
unanimous  vote 

Mr  LONG  of  lx>uislana  If  the-  Setia- 
tui  w  i!l  \  leld  further 

Mr    DOUGLAS      I  yield 

M:  LONG  of  Louisiana  Based  upon 
the  way  we  are  doing  business  at  the 
pre.^ent  time,  we  could  not  u.se  this  pre- 
mium price  as  leverage  ut>on  those 
countiies  to  induce  them  to  raise  living 
standards,  because  we  would  be  m  no 
position  to  assure  them  in  the  future 
that   they   would   be  able   to  obtain   the 
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premium  price.  Purchases  would  be 
made  on  the  basi.s  of  urging  those  coun- 
tries not  to  rely  on  producing  for  the 
United  States  in  the  future  because  the 
iiuernational  sitiation  might  change. 
So  m  effect  what  we  v^ould  buy  is  sugar 
tliat  companies  riow  have  on  hand,  for 
the  most  part,  which  has  already  been 
produce<l 

Ml  DOUGLAS  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  absolutely  correct. 
He  has  thrown  into  sharp  focus  the 
issues  The  basic  issue  is  whether  the 
bonus  of  about  !>150  million  will  go  to 
the  American  people  or  whether  it  will 
(o  to  a  small  gioup  of  producers  who 
ontrol  the  sugar  supplies  in  the  coun- 
tries which  would  have  their  quotas  in- 
crea.sed      That  is  the  issue. 

The  proposal  I  make  is  neutral  on  the 
question  as  to  how  much  shall  be  im- 
ported and  how  much  is  to  be  grown  at 
home  We  are  not  proposing  to  change 
in  any  respect  tiie  price  that  domestic 
producers  will  receive  on  either  cane  or 
beet  sugar 

If  the  domestic  share  of  sugar  produc- 
tion IS  increased,  then  obviously  the  for- 
( ign  share  will  be  diminished.  The 
proposal  w  hich  I  make  applies  only  to  the 
foreign  share  of  the  nonquota,  or  bal- 
ance I  have  mj  o\\n  opinion  on  these 
other  subjects,  but  so  far  as  my  amend- 
ment 15  concerned,  it  is  neutral  on  the 
(juestion  as  to  how  much  of  the  sugar 
should  be  produced  at  home  and  how 
much  should  be  imported.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  wr.h  the  case  whatsoever. 
S*i  I  hope  our  l)eet  sugar  friends  will 
help  us  on  this  measure.  I  hope  our 
cane  sugar  friends  will  help  us. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    IXDUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr  IX3NG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
rejMe.sents  a  State  which  relies  heavily 
on  the  production  of  sugar,  I  must  say  I 
do  not  think  it  helps  us  to  have  large 
w mdfall  profits  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  given  to  some  international 
trading  concern  Some  of  these  traders, 
1  agree,  would  make  the  profit  some- 
where el.se  That  kind  of  procedure 
tends  to  place  the  act  in  an  undesirable 
light 

It  would  be  n.uch  better  to  face  the 
fact  that  domestic  producers  cannot 
meet  the  cost  of  producing  cane  in  some 
of  the  tropical  countries,  but  that  we 
can  meet  the  cost  of  producing  sugar- 
beets  Tlure  IS  also  the  necessity  of 
having  to  depend  upon  a  sugar  supply 
this  country  can  count  on  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

I  say  frankly  to  the  Senator  that  I 
have  not  been  very  much  impressed  by 
the  State  Department  argument  that 
these  comitries  i?annot  understand  that 
we  would  pay  tAO  different  prices,  be- 
cause these  coantries  which  produce 
sugar  exiK^ct  to  get  two  prices.  They 
expect  to  get  one  price  for  the  quota 
allotted  by  the  United  States,  which  is 
an  unrealistic  price  from  their  point  of 
view,  as  It  is  net  related  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  they  expect  to  get  an- 
other price  on  the  world  market. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Which  is  a  lower 
price. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Which  la  a 
lower  price,  the  world  price,  for  the  rest 


of  their  sugar.  Also  they  can  presume 
that  they  would  get  more  because  the 
world  price  would  go  up.  These  people 
did  not  plant  that  sugar  and  they  did 
not  harvest  it  with  the  thought  or  as- 
siunption  that  they  v\ould  sell  it  at  sub- 
sidized prices  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  so  right  in  what  he  says, 
and  primarily  with  regard  to  his  state- 
ment respecting  the  State  Department's 
attitude.  I  hope  that  upon  mature  con- 
sideration the  State  Department  will 
change  its  mind.  I  make  no  charges 
about  their  good  faith  in  this  matter. 
However,  there  is  altogether  tOD  much 
of  a  tendency  to  try  txj  buy  favor  for  the 
United  States  by  putting  money  into  the 
F>ockets  of  small  selfish  groups  :n  these 
countries,  in  this  case  primarily,  I  think. 
big  American  sugar  interests. 

President  Kennedy  has  been  empha- 
sizing the  fact  that  in  order  to  liave  a 
thoroughgoing  aid  program  in  Latin 
America,  it  must  be  carried  out  for  the 
people,  and  that  the  governments  there 
must  agree  to  do  .something  for  (he  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  such  obligation  under 
the  propo.sed  act.  The  Senat/)r  from 
Louisiana  has  referred  to  the  windfall 
of  $150  million  going  to  a  relatively  lim- 
ited group.  I  would  be  willing  to  have 
an  amendment  added  to  the  bill  which 
would  state  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  the  $150  million  would 
help  finance  the  program  of  foreign  aid 
in  Latin  America,  so  that  it  might  be 
used  really  to  help  the  people  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ci.scussed 
this  subject  matter  with  a  person  who 
has  a  responsibility  in  one  of  these  coun- 
tries which  is  gettiny  a  major  benefit. 
His  attitude  was  that  he  was  happy  to 
see  the  nation  where  he  wa.s  serving  be- 
ing benefited  by  this  increase  in  the 
quota.  However,  he  regretted  that  the 
United  States  cot  nothing  in  return.  He 
would  like  to  have  seen  an  arrangement 
under  which  either  the  people  would  be 
benefited,  with  the  United  State.";  getting 
some  credit  for  it.  or  else  an  frrange- 
ment  whereby  the  foreign  nation  would 
do  something  in  return  that  would  ben- 
efit the  United  States. 

So  far  as  he  could  determine,  there 
was  no  advantage  that  the  United  States 
had  achieved  out  of  the  windfall  bene- 
fit that  went  to  the  producers  in  that 
country. 

I  am  fearful  that  that  is  what  we  are 
up  against  here.  The  $146-million  wind- 
fall will  be  paid  to  certain  producers, 
without  reflecting  any  significant  bene- 
flt to  the  United  States. 

That  is  one  thing  that  should  be  our 
purpose  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
namely,  that  when  we  spend  the  money 
for  the  foreign  aid  we  should  Uy  to  see 
to  it  that  it  is  spent  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  reflect  some  advantage  to  the 
United  States,  although  it  does  not  al- 
ways do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  knows  a  great  deal 
about  this  problem.  His  comments  are 
very  much  to  the  point.  I  would  wel- 
come an  amendment  which  would  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  intention  of  Clongress 


that  the  amount  that  is  collected  be 
used  to  help  finance  the  Latin  American 
aid  program,  so  that  the  benefits  could 
go  to  the  people  who  need  it,  and  to  the 
countries  which  need  it,  and  which  would 
allow  the  aid  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  demonstrated  need  rather  than 
subject  to  the  accident  of  sugar  produc- 
tion or  sugar  storage. 

In  1946  the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas IMr,  McClellan]  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  foreign  sugar  lobby.  It 
mi.iiht  be  appropriate  if  we  had  an  in- 
vc-tigation  of  the  foreign  sugar  lobby 
now.  What  are  the  groups  that  will  get 
the  S150  million?  Who  are  the  groups, 
and  who  are  the  countries?  Who  are 
the  speculators  who  hold  this  sugar  in 
storage?  Who  is  representing  them  in 
the  United  States? 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  been  joined 
in  the  supplemental  viev^'s  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FulbrightJ,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  who  has  studied  this  subject 
for  years,  ar.d  who  has  always  had  what 
I  regard  as  a  fine  attitude  on  it.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  whether  he  would  care 
to  make  some  comments  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  intend  to  make 
a  speech  on  this  subject.  I  have  placed 
my  name  on  the  list  at  the  desk.  I  have 
asked  whether  I  could  follow  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  but  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr,  Ellen- 
DER  i  will  move  to  strike  the  provision  the 
Senator  is  discussing.  I  exjject  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  make 
some  comments,  too,  about  the  letter 
which  is  being  passed  aroiuid.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  State  Department 
It  is  a  very  brief  letter,  and  does  not 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  issue.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  v^ritten  on  the  basis  of  in- 
adequate information  and  understand- 
ing of  the  full  effect  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  letter  when 
it  states  that  the  amendment  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
long-term  interests,  even,  of  the  sugar 
people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  imderstand,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  says  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  amendment  which  was  inserted 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  not  dam- 
aging to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Na- 
tion.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do.  On 
the  contrary.  I  believe  the  amendment 
would  in  the  long  run  be  beneficial.  I 
believe  it  would  avoid  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional vested  interests  with  now  un- 
known countries  which  would  be  given 
special  premiums  which  were  hitherto 
given  to  Cuba.  Those  benefits  were  not 
given  to  Cuba  for  economic  reasons,  but 
for  emotional  reasons,  connected  with 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  resp>onsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  transferring  those  benefits  to 
other  cotmtries. 
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The  idea  that  this  would  be  aid  to 
them  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  valid,  be- 
cause It  would  be  aid  on  a  hit  and  misa 
basis.  I  am  in  support  of  the  President  s 
program  for  aid  to  Latin  America  That 
aid  should  be  given  on  an  orderly  basis 
m  accordance  with  need  and  In  response 
to  actions  taken  by  those  countries  in 
ilioir  own  welfare. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  President  ^ 
ric'.v  proa;ram  in  Latin  America  is  that  it 
IS  a  cooperative  program,  that  it  is  an 
alliance,  and  is  not  a  unilateral  program; 
that  it  is  based  upon  cooperation  amon:: 
the  respective  countries.  That  is  a 
sound  way  to  approach  the  problem 
The  proposal  before  us  would  disti  ihute 
the  larKess  of  approximately  2  rents  a 
t)Ound  in  the  form  of  a  premiuni  to  who- 
ever iiiu'iit  b'"  given  this  quota  F-'ur- 
thermore.  it  would  guarant'^o  m  these 
countries  the  expectation  of  a  oontinua- 
tion.  wh.ch  I  doubt  would  be  ;n  the  in- 
terest of  our  foreign  policy  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  sound. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  Stati'  Dt'pait- 
tiient  that  I  di.sagree  with  them  I  do 
not  believe  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  consider  all  the  aspects  of  it  It  is 
true  that  they  did  not  have  much  time 
to  do  so.  bt'cause  the  subject  came  up 
only  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  the  President  about  it.  but  I 
doubt  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
«ive  any  personal  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter before  the  letter  was  written  That 
IS  only   my  opinion,  of  course. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  statement  just 
given.  Mr  President,  is  from  the  distm- 
t-uished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
F'oreign  Relations,  who  has  devoted  a 
hfetime  of  study  to  the  whole  question 
of  foreign  relations,  and  who  is  the 
greate.si  autliority  in  the  Senate  on  these 
matters,  and  who.  mcidentally.  has 
studied  the  sugar  issue  for  a  good  many 
years. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  my.self  m 
close  agreement  with  him  as  with  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Virginia 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  that  pie- 
uuusly  I  have  opposed  the  bill,  but  this 
amendment  lias  no  effect  whatever  upon 
the  domestic  producers  of  sugar  It  does 
not  touch  them  at  all.  The  question 
of  whetlier  it  is  a  good  bill  with  respect 
to  their  interests  is  not  in  any  -a ay  in- 
fluenced by  the  amendment. 

It  aLso  has  the  incidental  efTect  if  it  ;.> 
kept  m  the  bill,  of  returning  m  the 
neighboihood  of  $120  million  to  $150 
million  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  That 
IS  something  which  Is  of  interest  to  other 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  no  par- 
ticular intere.st  in  sugar,  but  who  are 
interested  in  the  solvency  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  propasal  also  has  an  influence 
upon  the  question  of  the  balance  of 
payments.  We  have  talked  much  about 
the  balaJice  of  payments.  The  amend- 
ment would  prevent,  in  effect,  the  out- 
flow of  $125  million  to  $150  million  in 
uold.  The  amendment  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  Trea.'^urj-  and 
our  economy. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f:om  Arkansas.  If  we  were  to  adopt 
language  indicating  that  It  was  the  In- 
f'ntion  of  Congress  that  the  sum.s  thtxs 
collected  by  the  Trea.sury  would  be  used 


to  help  finance  the  Latin  .-Vmerican  aid 
program,  should  nut  that  remove  any 
possible  object. on  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  nf  State' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  mvself  would 
not  advocate  that  I  think  the  aid  pro- 
t;ram  stands  on  its  own  We  have  ma<le 
an  authonzaiion.  and  I  think  th'Tr  will 
be  an  appropriation  of  $500  million  in 
the  first  sta.;e  I  think  everyone  Ijt*- 
h^ve-;  th.it  this  is  the  first  statue,  as-um- 
mg  that  the  program  is  develop.-d  prop- 
erly and  m  accord. mce  wi'.h  tt.'-  princi- 
ples which  have  been  .set  forth 

Mr  D.)IT;L.A.'<  But  this  pr^posnl 
woald  i:.d;i'Ctly  help  t.)  finance  th.e 
program 

Mr  Fl'LBRKiHT  The  m  ^ney  w  ill  !)♦- 
.n  thiC  T:ea.~.ury.  certainly  I  thou::':ht 
tJie  .'^enati^r  was  ref'^rring  to  earmark - 
mi;  the  money  I  do  not  believe  there 
Ai'Uld  be  any  advantai'e  in  earmarking 
$150  m.Uion  If  it  is  in  the  Treasury. 
It,  will  be  available  for  this  purpos»» 
An  individual  judgment  should  be  made 
as  to  the  amount  needed  for  the  aid 
program  m  Latin  Ammca 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Bit  v.ould  not  the 
indirect  t  ff'-ct  be  to  aid  that  program  ' 

Mr  FTLBRIGHT  Oh.  certainly ;  any 
amount  wou'.d  I  thought  the  Senator 
meant  that  the  money  should  bo  ear- 
marked for  th.at  program  As  the  S«--n.i- 
tor  from  Illinois  has  prui-'osod  it.  it  is  a 
sound  plan  an.l  ought  to  be  adopted 

Mr  DOUC}LAS  I  fh.ink  the  Sen.itor 
fr'^m  Aikan.-.a.'.  His  reinforcement  is 
n.ighty 

Mr  Fl'LBRIC-HT  I  do  not  know 
about  tli.it.  but  I  think  the  plan  Ls 
sound 

Mr    DOUGLAS       I  am  deeply  pleased. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent.    w'U    the    Senator    from     Illinois 

Vll-ld'' 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Ilie  Senator 
from  Illinois  knows  tliat  I  witliheld  my 
\ote  m  comiiiitlee  when  h-'  offeied  l.ls 
amendment,  becau.se  I  w  ,is  somewhat 
cimcerned  about  the  effect  it  would  have 
I  thought  It  might  prejudice  the  bill.  I 
am  still  .some w ha'  concerned  about  the 
propo.sal  So  far  as  the  merits  of  the 
Senator  s  amendment  are  concerned, 
and  si)eak:ng  entirely  as  to  the  merits. 
It  .seems  to  me  that  the  people  v*ho 
would  be  benefited  by  the  S150  million 
are  a  very  small  number,  wh.o  did  not 
anticipate  it. 

I  would  feel  entirely  differently  about 
liie  amendment  if  it.s  effect  would  be  to 
deny  decent  living  wage,s  and  working 
conditions  to  the  millions  of  people  who 
work  in  the  cane  fields.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  entirely  directed  to  a 
small  number  of  wealthly  individuals 
who  have  many  million.s  of  dollar.s' 
worth  of  sugar  on  hand. 

If  I  might  paraphra.se  a  statement  by 
Winston  Churchill,  unless  we  adopt  liie 
amendment.  I  think  the  bill  will  do  tiie 
opposite  of  what  Sir  Winston  said  with 
respect  to  the  Royal  Air  Force,  when  he 
said: 

Never  have  so  mai.v  uwed  »o  uiucu    u>  so 

few. 

In  thla  case  never  have  so  many  done 
so  much  for  so  few. 


M  DGlCiLAS  Or  Never  has  so 
much  b.«-ii  done  for  so  few.  at  .so  little 
I  :.sk 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Ncvei  have 
si>  few  got  so  much  for  w)  little  Put  it 
that  WHV 

M:  MORTON  Mr  President  will 
tiie  Senator  from  Illinois  yield' 

Mr    IX  )U(iLAS       I  yield 

Mr  MORTON  I,  too.  withheld  my 
\  'te  vest,  rday  in  the  Committee  on 
F'mance  as  the  .'-■<  nato:  wt'U  knows  I 
still  have  apprehension  about  the 
am'  ndmeni  The  wa^'e  .scale  in  Cuba 
was  tied  to  the  price  of  sugar,  as  the 
."-enat  ir  knows  One  of  the  dill;cultles 
.\Tr  Castro  is  having  today  is  that  as 
the  price  of  su.;ar  has  k'one  down,  the 
'.'.  I    '•  re. lie  has  fone  down 

I  di)  not  spe  ik  as  a  partisan  suppoiler 
of  the  Fifsident  I  think  I  have  made 
that  abundantly  clear  in  the  past 
.m'inths 

Mr    IK^tCJLAS       I  believe  that  .<  tr\ir 

Mr  M(  >RTON  I  must  say  that  I  wish 
;'.e  P!r:^i(l.  '.t  well  m  h.iv  (  fToi  Us  in  Liitin 
.•\merica,  as  ail  of  us  do  I  am  certain 
I  believe  we  should  cet  a  sounder  or 
rnoie  thou^-'ht-out  ludi-ment  from  the 
.irlministrat  ion  and  from  the  State 
I )  pa;  tment 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  SenHt<"  lake 
l:a.>tv  act. on  now  which  will  kill  any  ROod 
im;ia.;t  which  the  conference  held  at 
the  White  House  the  other  day  had  1 
teel  certain  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
agre«'s.  Tl.i  results  of  the  conference 
were  not  received  witli  any  great  degree 
of  eiithusia.sm.  but  they  were  received 
favoi  ably  by  mast  of  the  governments  in 
til.  .  hi  m. sphere  I  think  that  if  we  deny 
somethmt:.  on  the  one  hand,  while  we 
piomi.se  .something  el.se,  on  the  other 
h.iiid.  we  can  xs  a  result,  alfect  the  effort 
which  the  udministratu  n  is  trying  to 
make  to  .solidify,  in  the  free  world,  the 
nations  luid  the  peoples  of  tins  hemi- 
•  plu-re 

.Mr  IX)l(iI.AS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  think  I  have  given 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  siron;; 
supiH)rter  of  the  President. 

Mr   MOR  roN     That  I  do  not  question. 

Mr  lXjU(iLAS.  I  intend  to  continue 
in  this  coui  .e  I  ai;iee  heartily  witli  the 
President  s  Latin  American  program  I 
intend  t  >  suppo.t  it  I  twlieve  m  mak- 
ing a-,  ailaule  the  full  $500  million. 

In  all  these  programs,  we  have  the 
problem  of  financing  them  and  of  hiid- 
ing  the  money  to  pay  lor  them  1  am 
certain  there  will  be  .^)me  Senators  on 
the   otlier   side   of    the    aisle    and    some 


M'n.itors   o.M    tl.i.- 


if   th.'-   aisle   who 


may  say  that  we  cannot  afford  Ihi^ 
Latin  American  prc>-tram  My  am.end- 
meiit  will  at  least  provide  $1.')0  million, 
which  will  make  it  jKis.ible  to  extend 
foreign  aid  on  condition  that  the  foreign 
countries  do  something  to  impro\('  their 
own  .situation  that  thev  revi.se  tlnir  ta.x 
systems;  that  they  develop  a  better  sys- 
tem of  land  holdings,  and  that  they  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  people 

I  think  $150  million  would  provide  uh 
with,  an  added  lev(  r  with  which  we  could 

As   the   R  nator  from   Ixiuisiana    (Mr 
Long;    has   pointed   out.   the   people   who 
may  gain  from  this  Hoase  proposal  are 
really    not,    preeminently,    the   common 
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folks  of  tho.se  countries;  perhaps  not 
I  veil  those  who  will  produce  sugar  in 
the  future:  but  they  are  the  people  who 
he 'Id  sugar  in  storage  at  the  present 
t;me  and  who  will  receive  a  tremendous 
windfall  because  they  will  have  bought 
^UKar  at  world  prices  and  will  sell  at 
market  prices  or  over  $50  a  ton  more 
tliaii   they   paid  for  it. 

Mr  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  further  yield? 

Mr    IX1UGL.^S      I  yield. 

Mr  MORTON.  Unfortunately,  the 
bill  comes  to  us  under  a  deadline.  I 
kn  'W  thf  Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
h  e, !i  r.-ret  that  However,  I  should 
liki  tn  a.scertam  the  facts  about  who 
would  Ix"  tlie  beneficiaries.  Are  there 
other  countries  which  arc  involved 
vvheK  the  \va.;e  scale  is  geared  to  the 
piict  of  the  product,  as  it  was  in  Cuba, 
and  as  i;  is  today  in  Cuba?  That  sort 
of    thiiiL'    u-\\v~   me   .some   concern. 

Following  the  ob.servations  made  by 
the  chaiimaii  of  the  Ci>mmittee  on  For- 
eien  Relations,  the  distineuished  junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  FulbrichtI. 
\^  ho  has  backed  the  so-called  Douglas 
amendment.  I  imagine  that  the  amend- 
mtnt  will  remain  in  the  bill.  However. 
I  think  it  IS  unfortunate  that  we  must 
lake  tins  action  in  a  48-hour  period. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Illinois  agrees 
with  me  m  that  statement,  because  he 
exi)re.s.sfd  in  committee,  as  he  has  often 
expresstxl  m  committee,  the  view  that 
revenue  measuies  should  not  be  brought 
up  under  a  deadline  I  am  sympathetic 
to  his  position  in  th.at  respect.  Never- 
theless we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question  I  simply  wish  we  could  get 
H  more  defiiulive  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  White  Hou.se 
U.-.elf   on   this  subject. 

I  do  not  bt>lieve  tliat  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion, witli  the  facts  now  known  to  us. 
to  leuislate  m  this  manner.  It  could 
have  a  very  heavy  influence  on  what 
this  administration  is  trying  to  do  in 
this  hemisphere.  I  think  none  of  us 
wishes,  m  any  way.  to  put  hurdles  in 
the  road  of  piouress  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr  IX)UCHJ^S  I  appreciate  the  atti- 
tude of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Certainly  it  is  not  partisan 
in  any  sen.se — quite  to  the  contrary.  For 
that.  I  commend  him  and  invite  him 
to  continue  in  the  same  course. 

But  as  legislators  we  have  to  use  our 
judgment  We  are  not  robots.  Frankly. 
I  think  .some  of  us  are  better  informed 
and  have  a  clearer  view  of  this  subject 
than  do  .some  in  the  lower  echelons  in 
the  Department  of  State.  I  know  that 
my  friend  from  Kentucky  served  in  the 
l><M>artment  of  State.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  join  in  any  denigration  of 
the  per.sonnel  of  the  Department  of 
St.ite 

But  there  is  a  tendency  for  every  oc- 
cupational group  to  try  to  Ingratiate 
itself  with  the  people  with  whom  it  is 
dialing.  That  is  natural;  it  is  an  oc- 
cupational hazard. 

Our  diplomats  deal  with  the  diplomats 
of  these  countries  and.  primarily,  with 
the  well-to-do  and  the  upper  class 
people  there  Over  glasses  of  logan- 
berry  juice   or   lemonade   they  discuss 


with  them  the  sugar  issue  and  other 
matters;  and  it  is  only  inevitable  that 
they  will  be  affected  by  the  views  of  that 
relatively  small  group  of  wealthy  men 
However,  personally.  I  am  unwilling  to 
abdicate  my  use  of  commonsense 
simply  because  an  A.ssistant  Secretary 
of  State  says  these  bonuses  should  be 
paid. 

Frequently  we  find  that  attempts  are 
made  to  give  the  impre.ssion  that  minor 
officials — who.se  views  may  not  be  very 
well  founded — are  speaking  for  the 
President  of  the  United  State.«.  When 
President  Truman  was  in  office.  1  ob- 
jected to  that  situation  Frequently  we 
would  be  told  wliat  the  Pre-ident  de- 
sired, but  we  would  find  that  it  really 
was  not  at  all  what  the  President  de- 
sired, but  wa^  only  what  some  minor 
official  desired  As  the  Senatoi  knows, 
I  objected  to  that  quite  stre'r.uousiy  also 
during  the  last  administration 

Cfrlainly  the  Senaie  must  not  abdi- 
cate the  fulfillment  of  its  responsibil- 
ities. Senators  mu.=  t  do  their  duty  Of 
course  we  should  coojierate  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  of  course  we  should 
put  the  inttre-^ts  of  the  Nation  first 
But  we  should  decide  what  are  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation 

Unfortunately,  there  is  much  too  great 
a  tendency  to  pay  very  little  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers.  Some 
persons  say  that  the  other  subsidy 
of  3',i  cents  a  pound  will  amount  to  only 
$12  or  $1.?  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
But.  Mr.  President,  evtn  thouuh  S12  a 
year  a  person  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
great  amount,  nevertheless,  the  total 
amotmt  involved  is  a  very  lar^ie  one;  it 
is  $150  million  It  may  be  said  that 
when  the  $150  million  involved  in  my 
amendment  is  prorated  for  the  entire 
population  of  our  country,  it  amounts 
to  only  80  cents  a  person.  Nevertheless. 
the  total  bill  will  be  $150  million. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  connection  with  representative  gov- 
ernment is  the  fact  tliat  the  producing 
groups  and  interests  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated, whereas  the  consuming  groups 
and  interests  are  diffused.  So  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  diffused.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  public  interest  tends  to  be 
weakened. 

Recently  I  was  reading  Prescott's  de- 
scription of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in 
the  early  days,  and  also  his  description 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru.  As  we  know, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  natives 
in  those  countries  were  conquered  by 
very  small  groups  of  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  Incas  and  the  Aztecs  were  con- 
quered because  they  were  diffused;  and 
the  result  was  that  a  rather  small  num- 
ber of  Spanish  soldiers  were  able  to 
overpower  them. 

Today,  in  our  country,  the  special  in- 
terests have  the  benefit  of  propaganda. 
ample  funds,  and  much  publicity.  As 
a  result,  they  have  tremendous  power. 
But  the  poor  housewife  or  baker  or  child 
who  pays  a  subsidy  when  they  drink 
a  soft  drink  does  not  know  what  the 
issues  are,  and  has  no  way  of  under- 
standing this  complicated  situation,  and 
cannot  make  his  voice  heard.  But  we 
as  Members  of  Congress  should  be  the 
representatives  and  the  defenders  of  all 
those  persons. 


Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS      I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  connec- 
tion with  his  di.scu.ssion  of  Peruvian  his- 
tory or  anything  of  the  sort. 

But  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  lias  received  from  the 
White  Hou.se  or  fiom  anyone  in  a  high 
position  m  the  S'ate  Department — fron" 
any  noncareti  appointee  of  this  admin- 
istrraion — any  suppoi  t  for  his  proposal? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr  MORTON.  If  he  has  such  sup- 
iwit  for  It.  I  will  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  tiie  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
support  recommendations  which  come 
from  the  White  Hou.se.  We  shall  call 
on  him  for  payment  of  that  check  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  minimum  wage, 

Mr.  MORTO.N.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  security  of  our  country  is  involved, 
the  administration  will  get  my  support. 

As  I  have  stated,  my  desire  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  Senators  proposal  has 
received  sujiport  from  the  White  House 
or  from  a  high  ranking  official  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  I  know 
that  when  the  security  of  the  country  is 
involved  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
throw  partisanship  to  the  winds. 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  this  floor  I  have 
consistently  taken  that  position  and  re- 
frain from  using  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  forum  for  my  statements  as 
cliairman  of  my  party's  national  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  that  is  true. 
The  Senator  has  done  his  other  work  on 
the  outside,  as  he  had  every  right  to  do. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  I  wish  to  be  sure 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  are 
protected.  If  the  administration  can 
convince  me — and  I  think  it  can.  when 
the  chips  are  down — that  a  matter  in- 
volves the  security  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country,  partisanship  will 
not  enter  into  the  picture  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

So  far  as  the  pending  propasal  is  con- 
cerned. I  am  deeply  interested  in  know- 
ing whether  the  State  Department  takes 
a  position  in  regard  to  it.  Of  course,  if 
such  a  recommendation  is  made  by 
someone  serving  in  a  low  level  at  the 
State  Department.  I  shall  not  go  along 
with  it.  any  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would. 

I  believe  that  in  connection  with  this 
matter  we  should  get  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
or  someone  at  the  White  House  to  tell 
us  whether  in  his  opinion  this  proposal 
is  a  desirable  one  in  the  national  in- 
terest. It  sounds  fine  to  me;  and  if  it 
is,  I  w-ill  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  received  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.    Very  well ;  that  is  fine. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield"' 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  At  one  time 
I  pad  the  honor  of  sittins  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  alongside  the  pres- 
ent President  of  the  United  State.s;  and 
I  believe  that  situation  exi.sted  thoie 
V.  hen  tnis  problem  first  came  up  I  refer 
tt)  I'u-  problem  of  what  we  arc  Ut  do  \s  ith 
the  Cuban  sugar  quota.  As  I  recall,  at 
that  time  Mr.  Mann  war.  the  a  l.i.ser  on 
that  issue 

Mr    DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  behcvn  >.e 
sttU  is;  and  perhaps  he  is  advLSing  the 
President. 

During  the  hearings  Mr  Mann  ad- 
vi..ed  the  committee  about  this  matter 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Rut  wlic  ri 
lie  first  came  before  the  committee  to 
discuss  this  issue,  his  position  on  it  ua.s 
entirely  fle.xible.  He  recogn:/t-fl  enuic'.y 
that  the  purchases  could  be  maile  on  a 
world-market  basis,  at  tlie  woiid-mai  ki  t 
price — m  which  event  there  would  be  n  i 
large  windfalls.  He  also  recogm/.ed  lliat 
the  purchases  could  be  made  on  a  quota 
basis,  with  the  various  quotas  reas&u'ned 
and  lari:e  windfalls  to  certain  producers 

Mr  Mann  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  write  this  measure  in  the  way  he 
wiinted  He  went  before  tl:e  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  but  that 
committee  then  constituted  it.^elf  a  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  for  the  pui  - 
po.ses  of  this  measure.  Various  out- 
standing members  of  that  committee 
had  visited  the  entire  area,  and  had  their 
ideas  in  re  rard  to  what  should  be  done — 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  recall 
For  instance,  they  had  the  idea  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  should  have  a  very 
large  percentage  of  this  incrra.se,  at  the 
premium  price.  But  that  was  contrarv 
to  the  jK)sition  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  I  a.ssume  it  i.s 
contrary  to  the  position  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  Staus  and  is 
contrary  to  the  position  of  Mr  Minn 
v^ho  at  that  time  was  advr-mg  t.ne 
committee. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  And  it  ir.  contrary  to 
niv  position 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana  That  u 
right 

So,  in  effect,  what  the  House  ci  mm:t- 
tee  did  was  contrary  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Senate  and  was  contrary  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  deadline,  the  Hou.se 
committee  succeeded  in  doing  it.  In 
that  situation  the  House  .sent  to  us  a 
bill  which  would  expire  at  a  certain 
time  We  realized  that  the  bill  would 
create  problems;  but  we  could  not  very 
well  fail  to  pass  the  bill,  for  if  we  did 
not  pass  It,  no  measure  dealing  with  this 
subject  would  have  been  law  at  that 
time 

I  doubt  that  the  President  of  the 
Uiuted  States  would  take  a  position  con- 
trary to  the  one  being  urged  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  must  say  that 
:f  the  President  were  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  matter,  I  would  have 
Uiought  I  would  have  heard  more  about 
It  than  I  have  from  those  who  repre.sent 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 


b-^cause  I  had  t'l  st  ik  from  the  executive 
branch  the  little  I  kn  >u  about  this 
matter- 

I  .should  like  to  make  one  or  two 
points  in  regard  to  what  the  .Senator 
from  Illinois  ha.s  befp.  sayn:.: 

There  i.-  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  actually  aiding  the  jM-ople  of 
a  country  arid  aiding  crly  a  sni  ill  t;iDup 
in  that  country  For  example,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  has  iKuntcd  <Hit  that 
.iccordmg  to  the  chart  to  which  ve  have 
been  referring.  Peru  would  be  allowed 
a  quota  of   ITfi 426  tons 

Mr  DOUCJI.A.'^  On  page  4  we  find 
that  it  would  be  215  000  tons  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  or  860  000  ton.s  on  an  annual 
basis,  under  the  provisions  In  effect  for 
this  last  quarter;  and  if  the  premium  is 
$50  a  ton.  th..it  would  amount  to  $43 
million 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  is  a  nu.s- 
leadmg  statement  to  speak  of  Peru  get- 
ting $43  million  if  there  are  only  a  few 
large  prrxluccLs  \\\  Peru  getting  the 
money 

Mr  IK^UGLAS  Two  companies  have 
from  60  to  70  percent  of  the  Peruvian 
production 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.siana  I  do  not 
particularly  know  the  names  of  tho.se 
companies,  and  do  not  particularly  caf-e 
which  conipanies  they  are.  or  whether 
they  come  from  i^ni'  paitii^iilar  .section 
of  the  country  or  another  I  believe  one 
of  those  companies  is  American  oxned 
and  controlled 

NTr   DOUGI.A.S      1  hat  i':  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  So,  in  ef- 
fect iv\  American  company  would  get 
much  of  that  monev  It  is  said  that 
Peru  V  o'lM  ge'  :» 

Mr    DOUGLAS       About   20  percent 

Mr  LONG  of  lyiulslana  But  it  Is  not 
a  matter  of  Peru  getting  the  money  it 
IS  a  master  of  a  few  'mail  companies 
t"  ttmg  It 

Mr  DOUCJI.AS      A  U-.\  bu'  companies 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana  A  few  big 
rompanlrs  holding  Irmd  in  that  country 
will  get  the  money 

Mr    DOUGLAS      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.>ian;»  If  \h-  want 
to  do  stmiethii.g  for  the  people  of  Peru, 
If  we  want  to  make  this  p: op<i:sal  become 
a  part  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  way  to  do  it  Is 
to  start  out  by  adopting  the  Senators 
amendment  Some  p^-ople  think  we  ex- 
pect to  give  all  this  money  away  imme- 
diately, willy-nilly.  In  order  to  be  sure 
th.at  it  gets  there.  B  it  the  fact  is  that 
tt.e  money  never  .seems  to  arhleve  the 
de.^ired  results  if  it  is  given  away  tJiat 
way  P>o  far  a.s  I  can  determine,  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relation.s  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
there  '.s  no  reai.on  to  think  that  any  of 
the  $150  million  is  to  he  u.sed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people.  So  far  as  I  can 
determine,  it  would  go  largely  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  large  producers,  who 
will  be  making  a  large  w mdfall  profit. 

Mr  DOUGL.^S  And  some  importers 
might  get  It. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Ar.tl  a:.,o 
.some  importers  who  happened  to  huld 
sugar.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  this  aid 
a  part  of  an  alliance  or  a  trade  arrange- 
ment, the  way  to  start  it  would  be  to  buy 
the  sugar  at  the  world  price.     Then  if 


we  found  that  a  country  could  u.se  a 
piemium  price  to  put  into  effect  better 
V.  orkmg  conditions,  or  better  conditions 
ol  govern. nen'  or  better  social  condi- 
tions we  could  then  proceed  to  give  it 
tile  money  on  "he  basis  of  a  co<)[)erati\e 
arrangeii.ent  in  which  tlie  govt  rninent 
■.sould  do  .soii.etl'.ing  for  the  benetit  of 
;l:e  iuMpIc 

Clearly,  if  Liie  ir.oney  we;e  guen  away 
m  till:;  fashion  there  is  no  iea.son  to 
belli  ve  !t  -vtjuld  aclii'.  e  the  desired  re- 
.sult  of  helping  the  people,  or  that  they 
V  iMild  receive  anv  bene.'U  as  a  le.sult  of 
i''u   spending  tl  <•  $1^0  miilion 

Mr  DOUGL.^S  It  would  be  veiy  in- 
teresting to  learn  hu\>.  much  of  this 
money,  which  would  go  uito  the  pockets 
i)f  a  reiati.  ely  f -w  would  be  deposited 
m  S\u^s  bank.s.  and  po.'-sibly  u.sed  as  a 
means  to  have  a  run  on  Amu  iican  gold 
That  IS  a  .-.iibject  which  I  think  should 
be  piobed  m  the  future 

Mr  1 ONG  ol  Louisiana  If  the 
Scnati'r  will  yield  fuitlier.  it  seem.s  to 
me  that  once  tins  particular  procedure 
IS  started,  it  will  be  difficult  to  shut  it 
off,  and  that  it  is  belter  not  to  get  it 
stalled  in  the  lust  place  While  iL 
might  be  di  irable  eventually  to  pay  this 
amount  1'.  might  be  bett4.'r  to  si.iit  on 
the  basi^  of  paving  al  the  woild  puce, 
and  Uieii  see  what  soil  of  arr.ingemenLs 
could  be  woiked  out  to  a.ssurc  some  btiie- 
fit.s  to  the  |>eople  of  the  United  States 
as  a  1  suit  of  their  paying  $150  million 
extra 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Tlie  Seiiato:  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  Piewdent,  let  me  conclude  my  le- 
:nai  ks 

StMU  \KT 

In  summary,  tins  amendm.eni  would, 
rii.st  of  all.  ^:reatly  ix-nefit  the  American 
laxp.r.  e:  v  ha.se  interests  have  long  been 
ignoied  ill  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act 

Second,  ,1  would  avoid  building  up 
vested  mieie.si.s  in  tlie  nonquota  or 
foimer  Cuban  share  of  liie  AmerKaii 
market  .ii  premium  prices 

Ihiid  It  would  provide  an  incenii\e 
for  llie  Cuban  people  and  other  coun- 
tries to  seek  a  change  m  the  pr«'.sent 
Cuban  Government,  ratiiei  than  approve 
the  status  quo  in  Cuba,  whicli  would  be 
the  case  ii  the  quotas  were  ridisti  ibuled 
at  piemium  i)rices 

Fourth.  It  Would  piovide  addition. li 
funds  which  could  be  u.sed  in  program-, 
for  aid  to  Latin  Aituiica  on  the  Laj.is  of 
need  and  a  well  planned  luograni.  not 
f>n  tlie  accident  of  who  grows  sugar,  and 
would  enable  the  funds  to  be  freely  dis- 
tributed, instead  of  concentrated  in  a 
lelalively  few  speculators 

Fifth,  this  amer.dmcnt  would  follow  a 
precedent  already  set  by  the  American 
Government  with  the  IXirninican  Go. - 
einment  only  this  last  year 

Sixtli.  It  would  assist  the  United  Stales 
m  lit,  balance  of  payments  problems 

It  Would  dcx:iease  the  claims  whicli 
foreign  governments  have  on  our  gold 
supply  by  $150  million,  and  if.  ao  I  sus- 
pect, .some  of  this  money  would  be  de- 
posited m  a  Swis.s  bank,  would  decrease 
the  ability  of  Zurich  to  tighten  the  Hscal 
knot  around  the  throat  of  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Mr    President,   I   yield   the   floor. 
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Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  section  4  of  the  bill  be 
stricken.  That  Is  Included  on  page  3, 
beginning  with  line  10.  down  through 
line  20. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  is  to  strike  out  the  Douglas 
amendment.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  much  of  what  I  was 
Koing  to  .say  about  the  Sugar  Act  has  al- 
ready been  debated.  As  Senators  know, 
we  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  in  attempting  to 
liave  sugar  lecislation  enacted  on  a  long- 
term  basis.  It  seems  that  the  House  has 
.idopted  a  program  of  sending  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  results  that  our  Pl- 
n.ince  Committee  is  unable  to  go  into 
every  aspect  of  the  sugar  problem. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the  con- 
tinental producers  of  sugar  beets  as  well 
as  sugarcane.  It  strikes  me  that,  if  and 
when  we  are  able  to  propose  a  long- 
range  Sugar  Act  to  the  Congress,  some 
leeway  should  be  given  to  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Sugar  Act  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  we 
ought  to  produce  at  least  one-third  of 
our  consumption  requirements  in  the 
United  States,  not  Including  Alaska. 
H.iwaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Today  under  the  basic  act  domestic 
c rowers  of  beets  are  permitted  to  pro- 
duce 18  million  tons,  which  constitutes 
22  ■' ..  percent  of  our  requirements  based 
on  8  million  tons.  The  mainland  cane 
sugar  quoU  is  fixed  at  500.000  tons,  based 
on  a  ^;rand  total  of  8  million  t<ms. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  we  use 
the  formula  to  which  I  have  referred — 
that  is,  to  produce  at  least  one-third  of 
our  consumption  requirements — we 
would  still  have  quite  a  way  to  go.  With 
a  consumption  requirement  of  8  million 
tons  of  sugar,  continental  producers  aire 
permitted  to  grow  only  28.7  percent  of 
our  requirement. 

We  are  all  very  anxious  to  pass  this 
bill  and  send  it  to  the  President  within  a 
few  days,  because  if  we  do  not.  the 
Sugar  Act  will  expire.  The  deadline  is 
March  31  at  12  midnight.  Unless  Con- 
gress acts  by  that  time  it  is  entirely 
possible  a  lot  of  unwanted  sugar  will  be 
clumped  into  the  United  States  and  will 
tliereby  affect  the  market  verj'  adversely. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment  I  am  sponsoring.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  if  the  Senate  does  agree  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  Douglas  amend- 
ment, which  we  have  been  debating  al- 
most 3 '-2  hours,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives vnill  accept  the  other  change  the 
Senate  committee  has  made.  As  we  all 
know,  the  other  change  made  by  the 
Finance  Committee  reduces  the  time 
during  which  the  current  act  would  be 
( ffective  from  21  to  15  months.  In  other 
words.  Instead  of  the  act  expiring  on 
December  31.  1962,  it  would  exi^re  on 
June  30.  1962. 
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I  have  expressed  the  hope  there  will 
be  sufficient  time  remaining  in  this  ses- 
sion for  the  committees  of  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
draft  a  bill  which  would  do  justice  to  the 
continental  producers  of  cane  and  beet 
sugar. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  other  rea- 
sons for  extending  the  act  is  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  the 
Congress  to  allocate  the  so-called  Cuban 
quota  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  law 
as  it  is  now  written  gives  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  wide  discretion  as  to  who  shall 
get  the  Cuban  quota.  The  terms  upon 
which  the  quota  is  to  be  allocated  to  a 
particular  country  ore  not  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Each  of  the  countries  which 
Is  to  receive  more  sugar  than  is  now  al- 
lotted is  told  that  the  additional  quota 
Is  not  to  be  on  a  permanent  basis. 

I  voted  against  the  present  law,  be- 
cause I  thought  the  bill  should  have  had 
a  longer  life  than  what  was  finally 
agreed  to  by  the  Congress.  As  I  re- 
call, action  was  completed  after  mid- 
night a  year  ago.  Now  that  we  are  con- 
fronted again  with  a  situation  of  either 
accepting  the  act.  by  way  of  extending 
it  as  written,  or  else  having  no  sugar  law 
whatever  after  midnight  on  March  31, 
I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  pro- 
posed legislation  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
feel  confident  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  as 
presented  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  minus  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment, which  I  now  seek  to  eliminate, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  a  conference, 
and  we  can  get  through  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation  within  hours  after  the 
Senate  completes  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  as  it  is  now  on 
the  statute  books  provides  the  methods 
by  which  the  administrator  of  the  act 
shall  distribute  the  so-called  Cuban 
quota.  The  first  countries  to  receive 
some  of  the  quota  are  designated  in  the 
act  under  section  408.  These  are  the 
foreign  countries  which  have  quotas  of 
not  less  than  3,000  tons  nor  more  than 
10,000  tons.  These  quotas  are  all  to  be 
raised  up  to  the  10,000-ton  limit.  As 
was  brought  out  In  the  debate,  there  are 
only  five  countries  in  that  category. 

The  next  country  is  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  which  will  receive  15 
percent  of  the  remainder  of  the  so-called 
Cuban  quota.  As  I  pnainted  out  pre- 
viously, it  strikes  me  it  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  if 
this  friendly  country  Is  permitted  to  ship 
only  the  regular  quota  to  the  United 
States  under  the  preferential  agreement 
and  then  told  that  any  further  alloca- 
tion we  permit  would  have  to  be  sold  at 
the  world  price. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  further  pro- 
vides that  the  remainder  of  the  quota. 
including  any  unfilled  portion  of  alloca- 
tions already  provided,  shall  be  pur- 
chased frcMn  foreign  countries  having 
quotas  imder  section  202(c).  These 
countries  will  receive  allocations  in 
proportion  to  their  present  quotas;  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Dominican  R^ublic. 
It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  spend  any  time 
discussing  that  phase   of   the   act     I 


have  done  so  in  the  past.  I  merely  wish 
to  say  I  think  it  was  shameful  for  us 
not  to  allow  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
its  just  share  of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota. 

I  have  made  several  trips  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  over  the  years,  and  I 
can  say  that  great  forward  strides  have 
been  taken  in  that  country  by  the  pres- 
ent Government.  When  the  present 
leader  of  the  Dominican  Republic  took 
charge  back  in  the  early  1930's  the 
country  was  a  shambles.  Through  hard 
work,  and  without  financial  assistance 
from  our  Government,  great  progress 
was  made.  Roads  have  been  built,  fine 
schooLs  have  been  constructed,  and  hos- 
pitals have  been  erected.  I  daresay  that 
there  Is  not  a  country  in  either  South  or 
Central  America  In  which  the  i>eople  as 
a  whole  are  better  off  and  have  better 
opportunities  than  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Those  accomplishments  were 
attained  by  utilizing  more  effectively  the 
resources  of  that  country. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  care  to  argue  any 
further  the  point  in  respect  to  the  E>o- 
mlnlcan  Republic.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  bill  that  the  House  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  in  which  there  is 
a  refusal  to  give  a  quota  Increase  to  any 
coimtry  that  has  no  representation  with 
our  Government.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
sometime  In  the  near  future  we  shall  be 
able  to  renew  our  friendly  relationship 
with  the  Dominican  Republic  so  that 
they  can  then  come  within  the  purview 
of  tile  act. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  State  Department  favored  the 
committee  amendment,  and  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  administration  was 
for  or  against  it.  As  I  understand,  the 
executive  department  Is  against  the  so- 
called  Douglas  amendment.  I  wish  to 
read  a  short  statement  Indicating  that 
opposition : 

A  provision  that  the  premium  paid  foreign 
producers  for  sugar  lmp>orted  under  realloca- 
tion of  tlie  Cuban  quota  siiould  be  captured 
by  an  Import  levy  Is  contrary  to  the  national 
Interest. 

1.  This  would  be  a  fundamental  change  in 
longstanding  policy,  which  would  involve  a 
number  of  troublesome  questions,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  acted  upon  hastily 
and  without  opportunity  to  identify  and 
consider  the  problems  Involved. 

2.  This  would  becloud  and  confuse  the 
basis  of  U.S.  policy  in  transferring  procure- 
ment from  Cuba.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
consideration  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
allocating  procurement  from  Cuba  should  be 
widely  and  clearly  recognized.  Expressed 
simply  it  was  to  avoid  dependence  on  an 
area  which  has  a  hostile  government,  and 
accordingly  to  diversify  sources  of  supply.  It 
would  be  highly  undesirable  if  these  con- 
siderations were  to  be  clouded  with  an  Im- 
pression that  the  U.S.  objective  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  imported  sugar  and  thus  to 
change  the  basic  relationship  between  do- 
meftic  and  foreign  suppliers  to  the  U.S. 
market. 

3.  A  large  part  of  the  sugar  needed  to  re- 
place Cuban  supplies  would  be  purchased  In 
Latin  America.  The  nonquota  countries  in 
Latin  America  which  are  in  need  of  foreign 
exchange  to  finance  their  economic  and 
social  development  would  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  they  receive  a  price  sub- 
stantially inferior  to  the  price  received  by 
the  domestic  industry,  formerly  received  by 
Cuba,  and  currently  received  by  other  coun- 
tries which  have  basic  quotas  under  the 
Sugar  Act.     These   countries   would  regard 
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such  action  as  IncoiuUtcnt  w:th  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  recently  propoeed  by  the 
President. 

I  have  been  quotln^c  directly  from  a 
statement  that  was  made  to  me  by  the 
State  Department  last  night.  I  do  not 
wish  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate any  longer.  I  believe  that  the  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  law  that  we  hope  to  reenact  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  President  leeway 
to  distribute  this  quota  effectively  and 
fairly  and  on  a  basis  that  will  not  indi- 
cate any  permanancy.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  during  the  period  from  March 
31  until  the  expiration  of  the  proposed 
act  the  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  get  together  and 
draft  a  long-range  bill  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. This  should  be  done  a.s  soon 
as  possible.  I  express  the  hope  that 
when  that  time  comes,  the  relationship 
between  our  country  and  Cuba  will  be 
better  than  it  now  is.  and  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  reallocate  to  the  Cubans  a  fair 
share  of  the  quota  that  has  been  taken 
from  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  whom  we  rec- 
ognize as  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
Commiltee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
has  referred  to  a  conversation  in  memo- 
randum form  that  was  disclosed  to  him 
last  night  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  Dougla.s  amendment 
Why  is  there  not  some  oCBcial  communi- 
cation here  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  appropriate  official 
of  the  State  Department?  The  rea^^on 
I  raise  the  question  Is  that  on  the  night 
of  September  1,  1960,  I  belabored  the 
Senate  on  this  very  issue  to  secure  for 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  national  in- 
terest flexibility  of  action  to  distribute 
the  Cuban  quota  where  he  thought  it 
would  do  the  most  good,  and  I  was  forti- 
fied with  official  Information  over  tlie 
signature  of  the  President  on  that  point. 
Why  should  there  not  be  an  official  com- 
munication before  the  Senate  now.  if, 
as  the  Senator  has  said,  the  administra- 
tion—and  that  means  the  President — 
believes  that  the  amendment  is  inmuca- 
ble  to  our  relationships  with  Latin 
America  and  not  in  the  interest  of  a 
sound  US,  policy? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  short  answer  to  that  question  I 
believe  my  good  friend  the  Senat(jr  from 
Illinois  himself  was  very  much  ^^urpnsed 
when  his  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

All  this  was  done. 

Mr.    DIRKSEN.  I   was   not   surprised, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  was  not 
surprised? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  I  thought  the 
persuasiveness  of  my  case  was  such  that 
the  result  did  not  surprise  me 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  fact  is  that 
I  did  not  know  about  this  amendment 
until  late  yesterday  afternoon  The  mo- 
ment I  heard  of  it  I  consulted  Members 
of  the  House.  I  was  Informed  that  they 
were  not  going  to  take  it.  I  then  con- 
sulted with  the  State  Department  and 
suggested  to  the  State  Department  that 
it  prepare  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 


matter,  and  tins  was  immediately  done 
I  am  sure  that  before  the  debate  is  over 
someone  closer  to  the  President  than  I 
will  indicate  that  the  administration  is 
opposed  to  the  Douglas  amendment  I 
believe  that  will  be  fortiiconung  withm 
the  next  hour 

Mr  DIRK8KN  There  ought  to  be  a 
summary  statement  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion which  now  prevails  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  As  everyone  knows,  here  is 
a  situation  in  which  s<mieone  gets  some- 
thiiii,'  by  the  't.'rapevine  '  There  is  a 
homely  and  perhaps  somewhat  vulgar 
expre:-;vSion.  but  certainly  it  is  a  very  ex- 
pressive term,  that  people  get  .something 
from  thf  •  horses  mouth."  whatever  that 
means,  but  that  sort  of  thing  ran  be 
picked  up  in  different  quarters  I  would 
like  to  be  fortified  and  liave  naiird  tiown 
what  the  official  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  on  the  propo.=;al  which  is  em- 
bodied  in   the  Douglas  amendment 

Mr  FLLENDEFi  I  a.ssure  the  Senat<ir 
from  Illinois  that  th^  doounit-nt  from 
which  I  liave  read  is  official.  It  was 
handed  to  me  last  night  by  one  in  au- 
thority, and  It  expre.s.sos  the  views  of 
the  administration 

Mr  DIRKSEN  But  where  is  the 
signature'' 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  Ympo  the  Senator 
will  take  my  wurd  for  it  I  myself 
consult»"d  admmi^'ration  rrpresenta- 
tives  when  I  learned  that  the  bill  w;is 
to  be  taken  up  at  10  o'clock  today  Wt> 
had  to  do  a  little  ru.sh  Job  There  was 
roaily  no  time  for  me  to  contact  the 
President  I  would  probably  havt>  dntv 
that  last  night,  but  then  he  might  have 
reft-rrtxl  me  to  the  State  Department 
Instead  of  going  to  him.  I  went  direcMy 
to  the  State  Department  reprivst-ntatives 
I  knew,  in  fact,  from  previous  talks  with 
them  that  they  desired  .some  leeway  in 
handhng  the  allocatmn  of  the.se  quotas 
If  the  Douglas  amendment  prevails  they 
will  have  to  buy  sugar  from  anyone  they 
can.  The  original  measure  allows  them 
to  more  or  les.s  control  the  purchases  It 
is  mv  belief  that  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment would  rau.sc  a  great  deal  (^f  hard- 
ship In  addition  it  would  cause  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  to  those  who  would  ad- 
minister the  act 

It  could  not  be  explained  to  the  people 
of  South  and  Central  America  They 
would  say.  "You  have  been  giving  Cuba 
these  benefits  Why  are  we  not  en- 
titled to  them  '  ■ 

Thf  Senator  from  Ilhnois  can  under- 
stand that.  I  am  sure  Before  we  vote 
on  the  bill,  1  am  sure  there  will  be  forth- 
coming,' a  statement  from  the  President 
to  verify  what  I  have  ju.st  read 

Mr  DIPKSEN  In  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Frontier,  I  wish  to  suuge.^t  to  my 
distin-^uished  friend  from  LoUL'^iana 
that  if  he  will  call  up  his  Chief  in  the 
Whi'e  Jluuse  I  am  sure  we  can  pet  one 
of  tl.e  rldln^'  pages  to  get  on  his  horse 
and  dash  down  there  and  ret  the  state- 
ment It  "-houlfi  not  take  more  than  an 
hour  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Lavsche  i  has  just  .--aid  that 
he  would  volunteer  to  go  there  himself 
That  IS  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Pi'onlier 
I  would  like  to  .sec  this  matter  laid  out 
in  official  fashion  I  would  like  to  see 
the  .sentiments  documented,  and  then  I 
would  like  to  see  the  signature  at  the 


bottom  of  the  page  Tliere  is  nothing 
that  gives  such  stability  to  a  piece  of 
paper  as  the  right  kind  of  signature  at 
the  bottom  of  It 

Mr  ELI.ENT>ER  The  Senator  is  not 
inclined  to  say  that  this  paper  is  not 
authentic,   is  he'' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Oh.  indeed  not  My 
friend  is  the  soul  of  all  that  is  authorita- 
tive and  authentic  He  would  never 
di.sclose  to  the  Senate  any  .st-ntiment 
imputed  to  someone  else  unle.ss  it  were 
relmiously  stated  as  a  fact,  because  his 
reputation  for  probity  and  integrity  is 
absolute  and  unimpeachable 

Mr  EI.I.FNDKF?  And  beyond  re- 
proach   too 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Yes.  but  I  would  still 
like    to   see   the   si-nature       ll^u^-hter  I 

Mr  FI.IKNDER  Very  well  Mr 
President,  I  sugs-est  the  absence  of  a 
(juorum 

111"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Cle;k  'A. II  call  th.e  lo!l 

riie  legislative  clerk  proceedtnl  to  call 
th.e  roll 

Mr  M.ANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for   the  quorum  call   be   re.scinded 

The  PRFJSIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out oi)iecfinii    It  is  s(j  ordiTed 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Senate  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  1948  Sugar  Act 
through  June  of  1962 

This  is  a  1.5-month  extension,  and  as 
Mich  is  an  improvement  over  the  21- 
month  extension  prt)vided  in  the  House 
bill 

I  'AD'.ild  prefer  to  se"  an  extm.sion  of 
th.'  present  act  for  only  9  months, 
t.hiough  the  end  of  this  year 

However,  with  the  lime  running  out 
on  us  and  the  act  about  to  expire  on 
Friday  night  of  this  week,  the  realities 
of  the  situation  force  us.  m  this  instance. 
to  .ircept  what  is  possible  to  t;et 

I  think  we  can  get  a  15-month  ex- 
tension, and  when  our  .Senate  conferees 
meet  with  the  Houu'  I  hope  they  will 
hold  firm  for  15  months,  bearing  m 
mind  the  pri  bli^ms  "f  c<'!'  irado  sugart)eet 
growers 

The  lor.  .r  the  act  is  extended  on  a 
temporary  basis  the  greater  the  poten- 
tial trouble  for  the  sugarbeet  growers  in 
my  State 

What  our  Colorado  beet  farmers  need 
IS  fa.st  congressional  actum  on  a  new. 
permanent  sugar  law.  one  that  will 
treat  the  disposition  of  the  Cuban  quota 
m  an  invariable  and  stable  manner  over 
a  lorn;  period 

In  general  terms,  the  new  sugar  law 
out;ht  to  provide  for  increased  marketing 
allotments  and  increased  growmi;  acre- 
Ruo  allotments  ff)r  beet  su^•ar 

The.se  allotments  ought  to  apply  over 
a  loni'  enouc'h  period  of  time  to  permit 
the  farmers  and  th.e  prore.ssors  to  amor- 
tize the  mvetmeiits  they  Will  be  required 
to  make  m  pu'.tin;;  new  beet  acreage  and 
new  beet  factories  into  production. 

The  reallocation  of  tlie  3  million  tons 
of  raw  sugar  previously  reserved  for 
Cuba  will  mean  a  substantial  change  in 
the  farm  CK^onomy  of  27  States  and  U  S. 
passessions  and  20  foreign  nations. 

In  terms  of  acreage  the  3  million  tons 
could  mean  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
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additional  1  million  acres  of  farmland 
converted  to  sugarbeet  and  cane  produc- 
tion. 

This  will  have  a  tremendous  economic 
impact  in  the  areas  where  the  sucar  Is 
planted,  factories  expanded  and  new 
processing  facilities  constructed. 

The  uncertainty  surrounding  this 
-•owth  In  sugar  production  must  be  re- 
moved as  swiftly  as  possible. 

This  is  why  I  support  a  short  tempw- 
;ary  extension  of  the  1948  act  and  fast 
.iciion  on  a  new  permanent  act. 

The  unfairness  In  a  long — that  is  21 
:i,ontlis — temporary  extension  of  the 
1 948  Sugar  Act  is  this :  Our  own  domestic 
beet  and  cane  sugar  growers  and  our 
friends  in  sugar  growing  Western  Hem- 
:  ph.ere  countries  are  going  to  increase 
production  without  a  long-term  com- 
iniiment  for  markets  for  their  products. 
Ihey  are  going  to  hope  for  long-term 
rnarkeUs,  but  for  the  next  21  months 
ihey  will  have  no  assurance. 

Not  only  our  domestic  producers,  but 
also  our  foreign  friends,  need  to  know 
over  a  long  period  what  sugar  tonnage 
tliey  can  expect  to  be  able  to  market  at 
a  fair  price.  Twenty  foreign  nations,  at 
tins  time,  are  temporarily  filling  the 
Cuban  quota. 

Tlie  longer  we  extend  the  1948  act  on 
a  Umporary  basis  the  more  uncertain. 
tlie  more  complex,  we  make  conditions 
lur  Colorado  farmers  and  fanners  In 
other  beet-growing  States.  At  the  same 
lime,  by  extending  temporarily  reas- 
signed quotas  to  other  sugar  producing 
nations  we  tend  to  induce  them  to  build 
up  their  farm  and  processing  produc- 
tion to  the  point  where  eventual  read- 
.'ustmrnt.  or  cutback,  in.  say  1963,  could 
cause  severe  economic  repercussions. 
Such  repercussions  would  necessarily 
have  unfavorable  foreign-policy  reac- 
tions. 

The  w  isest  course  for  our  Oovemment 
to  take  would  be  to  extend  the  1948 
Sugar  Act  for  as  brief  a  temporary  pe- 
riod a-s  is  practical. 

I  would  favor  9  months,  but  I  will. 
accepting  the  political  realities  facing 
us,  aiiree  to  15  months. 

However.  I  urge  a  prompt  determina- 
tion of  this  i.ssue  by  the  Congress. 

The  chairman  of  tlie  House  Agricul- 
ture Commilt4.c  has  stated  that  he  will 
tiold  hearings  on  a  new  and  permanent 
s\igar  program  in  May  of  tills  year. 

Relying  on  this  piximise  I  will  support 
this  temiK)rary  extension. 

It  is  my  hope  tlUit  we  can  still  com- 
plete action  on  a  nt?w  sugar  law  before 
ad.ioumment  this  summer. 

It  is  vital  to  our  domestic  growers 
imd  to  stable  foreign  relations  that  we 
do  so. 

If  we  are  to  eventually  reallocate  3 
r.u'.lion  tons  of  sugar  among  domestic 
.iiid  foreign  producers  this  must  be  done 
promptly  so  that  co.sUy  patterns  are  not 
developed  whereby  inevitable  change  be- 
comes painful  and  destructive  and  for- 
i^igii  friends  are  lost  or  parts  of  our  own 
./Uiiar  economy  aic  economically  de- 
pres.sed. 

This  issue  means  a  lot  to  my  State. 

Colorado  is  the  second  largest  sugar- 
beet -producing  State  In  the  United 
States. 


Only  two  States  in  the  Nation  harvest 
more  than  100.000  acres  of  sugarbeets 
a  year — Colorado  and  California.  Colo- 
rado harvested  155,100  acres  in  1960; 
California  208,000  acres 

Colorado  has  the  most  beet -producing 
farms  of  any  State  in  the  Nation  pro- 
ducing sugarbeets.  We  have  4,285  beet 
farms.  The  next  State  is  Idaho  with 
4,047. 

Colorado  has  the  most  number  of  per- 
sons eligible  for  pa>'raents  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  We  liave  8.810. 
Idaho  has  6.371. 

Out  of  22  sugarbeet  States.  Colorado 
Is  second  in  tons  of  beets  harvested — 
2.761.000  in  1900 — and  second  in  Sugar 
Act  payments. 

Colorado  has  more  sugarbeet  factories 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Col- 
orado has  14  factories.  California  has 
10.    The  next  nearest  Slate  has  five. 

All  of  this  means  that  my  State  has 
a  real  stake  in  the  actions  taken  by  this 
Congress  on  sugar. 

What  we  do  here  today  bears  heavily 
on  the  economy  of  my  Slate. 

Last  year  Colorado  farmers  earned 
$42,464,069  from  sugarbeets. 

At  the  same  time  another  S25  million 
was  paid  out  to  workers  in  the  14  Colo- 
rado sugarbeet  proces.sing  plants. 

Sugar  Is  a  $70  million  income  pro- 
ducer In  my  State. 

The  Department  of  A'niculture  told 
me  yesterday  that  whereas  Colorado 
farmers  planted  157.300  acres  to  beets 
in  1960  they  intended  to  plant  175.000 
acres  this  year. 

This  is  an  11 -percent  expansion  and 
it  represents  the  maximum  amoimr,  our 
Colorado  factories  can  handle  without 
expending  large  sums  for  expansion. 

This  pattern  appears  to  be  true 
throughout  the  beet-producing  States. 
The  expected  national  increase  is  11.3 
percent  from  976,800  acres  to  1,087,400 
acres. 

Beyond  this,  new  plants  are  ncccs.';ary 
and  new  plants  take  2  years  and  $12 
million  apiece  to  build. 

Before  we  can  ask  our  growers  to 
step  up  their  acreage — with  the  related 
heavy  farm  machinery  and  labor  cof  ts — 
and  ask  our  processors  to  invest  millions 
In  new  plants,  we  most  give  them  a  long- 
term  commitment  on  markets  for  their 
product  under  revised  quotas. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  Ion;--: crm 
commitments,  Mr.  President,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  development  of  new  sugarbcet- 
growlng  areas. 

Several  regions  of  the  United  States 
have  expanded  their  sugarbeet  acreage 
at  a  rate  better  than  25  percent  in  the 
past  10  years.  One  re;non's  acreage  has 
Jumped  60  percent. 

In  my  own  region — the  high  plains 
and  Intermountain  area — growth  has 
been  about  15  percent. 

Competition  for  new  sugarbeet  acre- 
age is  growing  between  the  regions. 

To  the  extent  that  such  competition 
does  not  destroy  certain  producing  areas 
it  Is  a  welcome  economic  condition. 

But  one  area  of  my  State  is  being 
hurt  by  the  umbridled  growth  in  beet 
acreage. 

The  Colorado  western  slope  beet-grow- 
Ing  area  has  insufficient  acreage  in  beets 


to  sustain  a  healthy  beet- processing  in- 
dustry. The  area  is  excellent  beet -grow- 
ing country  and  the  farmers  are  anxious 
to  expand  production. 

The  beet  processing  plant  has  w  arned 
the  growers  that  it  must  close  unless 
production  is  expanded.  It  is  feared 
that  this  plant  will  move  to  a  new  beet- 
producing  region. 

Loss  of  the  western  slope  processing 
plant  would  bring  economic  havoc  to  the 
region's  farmers  and  factory  workers. 

However,  because  of  restricted  market- 
in'i  allotments  for  beet  sugar  our  grow- 
ers are  not  cncouraced  to  expand  their 
acreage  to  insure  a  profitable  operation 
oi  Uie  sugar  company's  plant. 

The  problem  has  been  temporarily 
solved  in  this  way:  Tlie  growers  this 
year  have  been  forced  to  accept  con- 
tracts at  much  lower  rales  for  their  beets 
in  order  to  induce  the  company  to  keep 
the  plant  open. 

The  Western  Colorado  Beet  Growers 
Association  has  wired  me  "this  arrange- 
ment is  uneconomic  and  cannot  con- 
tinue." 

What  Uie  western  Colorado  farmers 
fear  is  that  the  plant  will  close  down 
permanently  and  the  sugar  company 
will  concentrate  on  developing  new  pro- 
duction   facilities    in    other   regions. 

Once  a  new  permanent  sui?ar  act  is 
pa.ssed  the.se  luicertalntles  will  be  re- 
solved and  with  increased  beet  sugar  al- 
lotments the  sugar  companies  and  the 
farmers  can  work  out  growing  and  proc- 
essing arrangements  economically  sat- 
isfactory to  both. 

I  cite  the  problems  of  the  western 
Colorado  beet  growers  as  an  example  of 
the  uncertainties  in  the  whole  sugar  pic- 
ture which  must  be  resolved  so  that  the 
beet  sugar  industry — growers  and  proc- 
essors— can  be  assured  a  measure  of 
proper  growth. 

Because  of  tlie  great  uncertainty  of 
the  beet  sugar  situation  in  my  State, 
the  second  ranking  beet  sugar  State  In 
the  Nation,  I  call  for  as  brief  a  tempo- 
rary extension  as  practicable  of  the  1948 
Sugar  Act. 

At  the  same  time  I  call  for  a  new 
permanent  sugar  act  with  adjusted  in- 
creased sugar  quotas  for  our  foreign 
friends  and  Increased  quotas  for  do- 
mestic beet  growers  so  that  they  may 
improve  their  economic  condition  and 
stabilize  it  against  year-to-year  uncer- 
tainties. 


SUPPORT  FOR  S.  986,  THE  EMER- 
GENCY PLTBLIC  WORKS  BILL 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  60  cities,  of  all  sizes 
and  in  all  regions  of  the  country,  has 
given  strong  supf>ort  to  S.  986.  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  last  month  to  author- 
ize a  program  of  Federal  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  accelerate  pub- 
lic works  of  all  kinds  during  the  cur- 
rent recession. 

I  believe  almost  everyone  agrees  that, 
in  theory  at  least,  public  works  should 
be  used  as  a  countercyclical  device. 
They  should  be  postponed  during  pe- 
riods of  full  employment  and  inflationary 
pressures,  and  they  should  be  speeded 
up  during  periods  of  recession.  Thus, 
public  expenditures  can  be  scheduled  to 
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offset  the  rise  and  fall  of  private  invest- 
ment and  spending,  and  the  business 
cycle  leveled  out. 

The  President  has  announced  a  series 
of  measures  designed  to  speed  up  Fed- 
eral public  works  activities  But  thoie 
is  no  pro£;ram  to  bring  about  a  cone- 
sp<3ndins  acceleration  of  State  and  local 
public  works.  S.  986,  which  I  introduced 
on  February  23  with  the  cospon.sorship 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Randolph),  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr,  Gruening  ' .  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr 
Pell),  is  designed  to  remedy  that  lack 

The  program  which  we  propose  is 
patterned  after  that  of  the  Public  Woiko 
Administration  of  the  1930's  As  m  the 
case  of  the  PWA,  the  Federal  grant  would 
be  45  percent.  The  grants  would  be  «iv- 
en  only  for  projects  that  represent  a  net 
increase  in  the  current  rate  of  capital 
expenditure  of  the  public  b-jdy  concv  ned. 
and  priority  would  be  given  to  pr>'pct.s 
which  could  be  started  within  90  dnv>  and 
completed  within  1  year  therealtcr 

The  bill  authorizes  $500  million  in 
grants  Immediately,  with  another  $.')00 
million  made  available  at  the  Pre  id'  nt  s 
discretion. 

The  first  question  that  anse.s  i.s  whether 
State  and  local  governments  would  be 
in  a  position  to  participate  in  such  a 
program.  Do  they  have  projects  on 
the  shelf"  ready  to  be  put  under  con- 
struction'' And  can  they  rai.^e  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  accelerated 
projects'' 


To  obta-n  answer'-  to  liie.se  ()'ie.stions. 
the  American  Municipal  Association  has 
undertaken  a  survey  of  cities  of  all  si/es 
a.'-kink;  them  whether  they  would  take 
advanta:.e  of  S  986,  :f  it  were  pas.>ed. 
and  how  much  additional  public  wo:k.> 
ron.>tructi"n  tliev  would  be  able  to  place 
unde;-  contract  w;th  the  bill's  a.sM.-tance 

To  date  tlie  .AMA  l;a.s  received  lepln-.s 
from  6i'  nimm'init.es  of  these.  45  said 
t!at;y  that  ihi  y  ui.uld  take  advantai;e  of 
tlie  h.ll  Of  the  other  15.  some  were  op- 
po.sed  to  the  idea  in  principle  and  others 
.^a:il  ti'.a"  they  were  doubtful  if  they  could 
rai.se  any  additional  money  locally  in 
order  to  participate  A  few  suKcested 
that  their  publi  works  pro'..'rams  were 
proceediiK  ail  r.  'ht  with  w  F  deral  as- 
s.. stance 

However  the  va>t  majority  if  m.iyors 
and  othei-  c.ty  utTieials  indicated  llieir 
approval  of  the  uill.  and  some  were 
enthusiastic.  Mayor  deLesseps  S.  Morn- 
son  of  New  Orleans,  for  example,  wrote 

Sen.xtor  Cl\rk  'i  prop<T.<<.'»l  »trlkrs  me  as 
being  just  alx>ut  the  moot  effective  and  real- 
l.stic  means  of  alleviating  .'ome  of  our  pres- 
ent economic  ills,  as  h:\s  b<-en  thus  far 
ad-,  .o.ccd 

City  ManaRer  Wesley  McClure  rf  San 
Leandro.  Cal.f  .  wrote: 

We  feel  that  the  bill  would  accompll.Kh  Ujt 
f'ljjective  (.f  stimulating  construction  and 
imployment 

Mayor  I  <•.^ter  E  Collins  of  Springfield, 
111    said: 

The  City  of  Sprlngfleld  would  be  m.'.st 
anxious  to  embark  on  a  short  range  program 


to  Include  subst.inu.i;  .inmunUi  of  street  pav- 
ing;, sidewalk  reconslrucii  'U,  at  reel  llghtiim, 
iilid  'i:T-s!reft  parkiiii;  Ict.s 

Mayor  Leo  Bert;  of  Akron,  Ohio,  wrote: 

III  !ny  J  .ilk,Ti.-  ',•  sM.  h  a  piibllc  worlts  pro- 
^^r.iin  rtiiiii-ii  iit  ir.crcM.siiiK  the  value  of 
inunlclp.Oi' i(«  is  .m  ex  t'llent  .ippruuch  and 
proper  In  con.sicl'T  .  •  ;>  i;  f' t  reliff  t  .f  e<'i)niimlc 
prcsi-ure  we  nnw  to.d  m  tlio  L'nited  Htutos. 

I  he  responses  to  the  American  Munici- 
pal As.sociation  survt'v  confirm  the 
testimoiiv  received  from  State  and  local 
!  i;t);ie  M;!ie:als  ijy  the  Subcommittee  on 
i;niiyl<i\miiit  and  Manpower  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  L.'ibor  and  Public  Wi  Ifare  dur- 
ing recent  hearin^'^  m  Peniusylvania  New- 
Jersey,  and  Rhoiie  I.sland  Virtually 
wuhniif  exception,  the.se  ni;iyors  and 
Si.itr  oilicials  sui)p<)rted  S  986 

T!ie  45  cities,  which  indicated  they 
wotild  participate,  enumerated  projects 
totahn-  aiMund  $100  million  which  they 
could  Kct  iDuierwav  ;n  these  cities  alone. 
And  It  mu.^t  be  remembered  that  States, 
counties,  special  drtiicts,  and  other  pub- 
lic bodies,  as  well  a.s  cities,  would  be 
eli'.'ible 

I  a' k  M;:.t:i;miiu^  cnn.i'nt  that  a  sum- 
ma:  v  of  tht'  60  replies  lo  the  American 
Municipal  Association  survey,  and  the 
individual  replies,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RrroBn  Most  of  the  60  letters 
are  addres.sed  to  Mr  Patrick  Healy,  Jr  , 
exec'itivf  (iirector  of  th.e  as.Miciation,  but 
a  few  air  addre.ved  either  to  me  or  an- 
other Member  of  the  Senate 

Thi  rr  bein::  no  objection,  tlie  Utters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Kecorp, 
as  follows : 


Heplies  to  survey  concerning  public  trorks  arcrleraiion  bill,  S.  98H 


Reply  from 


Miyiir  K    H    -i- ircy,  HuntJMllP,  .\la 

rity    M  i,':wr   I       \     Ili'Stetlpr,    Vnchor(»CP, 

Ciiy     NLuii.Tr    Hill    M.     P  .|:in  1,    K    link, 

.\lA,ik  I 
M  iV'.r  ~.wiiucl  M  irillnr,  ''  .  Phi*-!.!-.,  .\rl«. 
.V  ly.T  VVUlmm  .M    .McC'iUl,  .*l:iiiielt\.  Cnllf,. 
.M  lyr  (".vrruU  \!    Duniiiim,  Powr-fv,  Calif.. 
A  Iriiiril.'Jtrutive    otTicer    Walter    llihii,    Jr  , 

[ntlewoxl,  C  ilif. 

M'iy  T  .\rthiir  il    ("ox,  Pi'moim,  f  liif      

.Miv  r   J;inies    H     McKmnrv.    Sa(T'»i;:prito, 

C":i;:f 
City    .Mtinnver    \V(>>ley    Mi.riiirf>.    -^  i       !,<>- 

aiilro.  C'.illf 

City  ("oiinoll,  ^  I'ti  Kt\.\.  CiUf 

M  lyr  Milo  |)plliii;uwi,  Sduth  Oute,  Calif.... 
Cily  .\l.ir.i»:er  J  «•  .\1    I.;iry.  <'ir,\i\i\  Junction, 

(■..lo 
City  .\I.in;i>-fr  litiir^'e  K    .Vrrnc--;,  .~t    Telers- 

tnirf.  tH. 

City  .\l.in:icer  C    C    Ilurr.etr,  Alf>!iriy,  On 

.Mrtv.ir  Wiiliuri!  I!  Iliirtsn.-;.|,  Atlanta.  C.a... 
City  Manaet-r  'irsliain  W  Watt.  Alton.  Ill  . 
M>i\'ir  Ijst.  r  K    Collins.  S;.rini{flcl'!,  I'!      ... 

.air  I      Wood 


Would  take 

sdrantaire 

of  bill 


Eatluiutfd  addttional 

amount  to  ^•e  put 

under  contrMt 


Reply  from- 


Collins.  Sr.nniff 
Curllon    w      h 

'iilli«Tt   D    Cti.iNrru'llp,   I>u- 


rirdon    IWrnirtt.    ottumwa. 


City     .\l  ir;.ii.'cr 

!<lv..r,  1:1 
City    .Mana^'ir 

City    M  .inat'i  r 

III'*  i 

M  4y>r  y  '.  I'M  t:iini.«cn,  Wat<-rl'>o.  T.a  i       

.May.r  I'liil  K    \Iltihiiin.  Kiifwas  Cii  v    Kans. 
.\l>iynr/    K    .M  It' lu-ll,  Leavenwortt',.  K.iiui... 
Cil.v  \I.ir.iwt  r  !..  land  .M   .''rark ,  S,ili'),i.  Kana. 
M  lyor  Cfmrlcs  J    Ciissidy.  IlAiraliisa.  I.a 
Mayor  iJel-esatp.s  S    .Morrison,  ,Ni"a  Orleans, 

I.a 
City  NtiinapT  Jii5<(ili  R   Coupal,  Jr    H  inirof, 

Maine. 


Yes 

Yes 


$s.ooo.nno. 
ti.ouo.oun 


Yes .1  $700,000. 


.Vo... 
Yes.. 
Y«is.. 
Y«.. 


I>oubtful. 
I^ouhtfttl. 

Ye« 


No 
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CiTT  OF  HtriMTSvn-LE.  AL.^  , 

March.    14.    1961 
Hon    John  Sparkman. 
UJS    Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deaji  John:   It  has   been   brought   to   my 
attention    that   Senator  Claxx.   of   PentiByl- 


vanla.  hria  In'.rodur^d  legislation  In  the  Pen- 
ate  authort/lnK  43-percent  public  works 
i^-an's  bv  the  FodPriil  Government  as  an 
Inrentlve  to  State  and  loral  RDvernments  to 
accelerate  t.'ielr  capital  expetidlture  pro- 
ifrains  As  I  undersUmd  It.  tni.s  grant  wuuld 
be  biised  m  •he  amount  of  additional  public 


work.s  undertaken  by  the  local  government 
o\er  and  abcjve  the  lunuuiit  It  would  have 
norm. lily  pu'  underway  In  the  course  of  the 
year 

Although  our  city  haa  done  an  enormous 
Jiib  toward  t.ikli.fc,'  care  of  inir  needed  public 
lmproveme:it.s,    a«    you    well    know,    we    have 
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i)een  unable  to  keep  them  abreast  of  otir 
phenomenal  growth  This  bill  appears  to 
i>e  part  of  the  answer  to  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem of  our  munlclpiil  government.  Un- 
doubtedly. If  this  legislation  were  enacted 
ue  would  be  In  a  posit. on  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions  Over  the  period  of  a  year 
we  could  easily  put  under  contracts  addi- 
tional public  works  above  what  we  had 
(iliiiined  in  excess  of  $5  million 

I  p>er6onally.  would  appreciate  any  help 
tiiat  yuu  can  gi\e  toward  the  enactment  of 
this  kKlBlatlon  fur  the  benefit  of  our  city. 
In  »<)  doing.  I  feel  tiiai  I  ain  expressing  the 
will  of  our  entire  municipal  government. 

With    kindest   pjersonil    regards.    I   am, 
Yours  truly. 

n    B    (SpK  K  I   Sr\«cT, 

Mayor. 

CiTT  i-r  .Anchorage.  Alaska, 

F'brunry  27.  1961. 

AMFRUAN    MVNIOIPAL    A  iSfKIATION , 

'I'l  a\Kington.    D  C 

OrNTLtvEN  We  have  your  bulletin  of 
l-'i'bruary  23,  reference  |nblic  works  accelera- 
tion 

Our  city  would  be  In  a  ponltlon  to  take 
advantage  of  this  legisl  itlon.  We  would  es- 
timate $1  million  of  additional  construction 
tills  \ear,  if  the  law  were  enacted  In  time  to 
(1  I  the  work  during  the  1961  construction 
period 

The    factor    of    additional    employment    Is 
ditticult   to  state      We   would  gviess  that  100 
people  wuuld  t>e  employed  for  6  months  on  a 
direct  basis,  and  perhaps  50  Indirectly 
Very  truly  yours, 

C     A      HOSTETLEE, 

City    hfanager 

City  of  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

February  27,  1961. 

lii.Nn.EMEN  s  986  Introduced  by  Senator 
.lostpn  S  Clajlk.  of  Pennsylvania,  has  con- 
siderable merit  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
.•^iiiall  Alaskan  city  Since  the  demise  of 
the  Alaska  Public  Wcrks  Act.  such  cities 
have  been  forced  to  either  abandon  or 
withhold  needed  planned  public  worka 
projects  due  to  the  hl?h  cost  of  construc- 
•1  in  in  Alaska  Wltl^.  Federal  aid  of  46 
jiercent  of  the  cost,  such  projects  could  be 
reactivated  on   very  shirt   notice. 

Ihe  city  of  Kodiak  has  the  following  proj- 
r.  ts  planned  for  future  construction  which 
are  needed  today,  rather  than  a  few  years 
hence 


to  S.  986.  Introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  S 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania, 

This  is  to  advise  that  we  are  not  in  favor 
of  this  legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Samuel  Mardian.  Jr  .   \fayor. 


Water   system    extension 
.S«'wer  system  extension.  . 
^•-reet    Improvement _. 


$300,000 
200,000 
200.000 


All  of  the  above  projects  have  had  pre- 
liminary englnerlng  studies  and  could  have 
final  engineering  completed  within  a  few 
months.  Employment  benefits  would  ac- 
crue to  possibly  5  perirent  of  our  working 
people. 

Almost  10  percent  of  the  local  population 
i.s  living  in  homes  not  presently  serviced  by 
s.oiitary  sewage  system}.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  sewage  system  for  this  area 
on  a  special  assessment  basts  amounts  to 
o.er  $800  per  lot.  which  Is  almost  probibi- 
1 1\  e 

It  seems  criminal  thdt  our  own  nationals 
ciiii  be  living  under  stich  conditions  while 
ho  much  Federal  money  Is  being  spent  on 
:oreign  aid 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  known 
as  s  U86,  would  t>e  a  big  step  to  coimter- 
Jict  thiB  situation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Bill  M.  Pol.vnd,  City  Manager. 

CriT  or  Phokkix,  Aan., 

JITarc^  16,  1991. 
UcAB   Ma     Healt:    Tills    will    acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  cf  March  10  referring 


City  or  Alameda.  Calif  . 

Afarr'i    16.   1961. 

Dear  Mr  Healv  Thnnk.s  for  your  letter 
of  March  21.  1961.  reg.-xrding  the  merits  of 
Senator  Clark  s  S    986 

While  we  have  no  major  project*  for 
which  final  plans  are  now  on  file,  there  are 
several  which  are  well  past  the  preliminary 
stage  and  could,  I  think,  be  brought  to  bid 
within  perhaps  2  months  The  unfortu- 
nate aspect  of  having  to  provide  this  kind 
of  information  Is  that  we  do  not  know  how 
much  time  we  are  talking  about  Certainly 
If  construction  in  fiscal  1961  62  is  contem- 
plated, as  your  bulletii^  seems  to  imply,  we 
could  ready  additional  project.';  but  m  terms 
of  the  next  few  months  our  opjiwr; ur.ities 
would  be  limited 

We  are  very  nearly  ready  to  go.  for  ex- 
ample, ijn  two  swimming  pools  at  a  cost  of 
roughly  $220,000.  these  would  norm;iUy  not 
be  built  for  at  Ir.ist  a  year  and  probably 
two.  With  more  planning  time  we  could 
undertake  the  construction  of  at  U.ist  o:ie. 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  three  fire  stations. 
the  replacement  of  a  bridge  acru.-is  the  E.s- 
tuary,  and  the  development  of  roughly  15 
acres  of  parks.  The  bridge  r.lone  would  run 
to  something  like  $,T.500.0O0,  although  I 
would  guess  that  design  and  working  plans 
might  take  too  long  to  qualify.  The  other 
projects  would  aggregate  In  the  range  of 
•500,000.  With  the  prospect  of  a  Federal 
grant.  I  think  we  could  make  local  funds 
available  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $2  million. 
Any  expenditures  so  made  would  be  In  ad- 
dition to  what  would  normally  contemplate 
in  fiscal  1961  62.  and  would  obvior.sly  stim- 
ulate local  employment 
Sincerely, 

WiLLiA.M  M    McCall 

Mayor. 

City  of  Downey    Calif 

March   2  7.  I9rji 
Senatxar  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
Senate  Office  BuUdmg, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  The  city  of  Downey 
wishes  to  urge  support  of  Senate  bill  986 
to  provide  Increased  employment  opportu- 
nities throtigh  the  authorization  of  addi- 
tional public  works  grants  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  The  following  needs  are 
submitted  for  your  consideration  In  pre- 
senting this  bill.  Currently,  street  and 
bridge  deficiencies  within  the  cltv  are  com- 
prised of  the  following : 

1.  Btejor       highways       (100-foot 

rights-of-way)  (example: 
Imperial  Highway,  Para- 
mount Blvd,,  WoodrufT  Ave., 
Telegraph   Rd.,   etc.) $1,  851.  000 

2.  Collector       streets        (80-foot 

rights-of-way)  (example: 

Downey  Ave.,  Brookshlre 
Ave.,  Stewart  and  Gray  Rds  . 
Oardendale     St.,      Belflower 

Blvd..  Clark  Ave.  etc  1 6,581,000 

S.  Local  streets  (60-foot  rights- 
of-way  and  less)  (streets 
which  do  not  normally 
qualify  for  gas  tax  funds)  .  .     2.  420.  000 


Total 10,852,000 

The  above  cost  estimates  Include  acquisi- 
tion of  needed  rights-of-way  by  purchase  as 
opposed  to  gratis  dedication. 

If  additional  funds  can  be  allocated  to 
the  city  directly  or  to  the  city  through  the 
State,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  engineer 
and  put   these   moneys   Into  beneficial   use 


in  the  construction  of  streets  and   the  em- 
ployment of  additional  people. 

We  congratulate  you  upon  your  enthusi- 
astic initiation  and  support  of  this  bill  to 
accelerate  employment  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Carroll   M.   Dunncm, 

Afayor. 


City  or  I;;glewood,  Calif  . 

March  22.  1961 
Dk^r  Mr    Healy     Your  letter  of  March   10, 
addressed    to   the   Honorable   George   C.   Eng- 
land, mayor  of  Inglewood,  was  presented  at 
the  City  coi.:ncll  meeting  on  March  21. 

Council  instructed  the  administrative  offi- 
cer to  indicate  their  support  of  Senator 
C' ARK  i  bill,  S.  986. 

We  believe  our  community  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  bill  and  could  In- 
crease public  works  expenditures  between 
$300,000  and  $500,000  over  and  above  the 
amount  planned  for  next  year.  We  believe 
this  would  provide  a  minimum  of  7,000  man- 
d;iys  of  additional  manpower.  This  amount, 
of  course,  would  vary  depending  upon  the 
type  of  public  works  construction  under- 
taken 

\\'nh  best  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely. 

Walter  Hahn.  Jr  . 
Adrntnisfrafire  Officer. 


City  of  Wood  River.  III., 

March  23.  1961. 

Ge.ntlemen  :  The  nUnols  Municipal  League 
has  asked  us  to  advise  your  oflBce  on  Senator 
Clark's  bill  to  increase  public  works.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  S.  986.  In  regard  to  this  pro- 
posed municipal  work  our  community  would 
definitely  be  In  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  increased  public  works  grants.  On  street 
and  storm  drainage  improvements  we  have 
needed  improvements  over  and  beyond  the 
amount  we  are  able  to  finance  from  current 
revenues  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000 
If  tills  public  works  Included  Improvements 
and  replacements  of  existing  utilities,  such 
as  a  water  plant,  our  community  would  spend 
approximately  $1  million  In  this  particular 
category.  Engineering  studies  have  been 
made  and  It  would  only  require  the  com- 
pletion  of  construction   plans. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  additional 
employment  that  would  result  from  these 
construction  contracts,  however,  I  believe  It 
would  be  safe  to  estimate  that  one-half  of 
the  construction  costs  would  be  for  labor  and 
the  balance  for  material  and  equipment. 

We  would  be  very  much  In  support  of  Sen- 
ator Clark's  proposal.  I  am  sure  that  the 
cost  involved  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  is  now  being  spent  for 
the  cold  war  and  will  make  a  far  greater  Im- 
pression and  concrete  demonstration  of  de- 
mocracy in  action.  In  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  I  think  that  there  is  a  quotation 
that  Is  appropriate  and  fitting  to  the  Amer- 
ican example  to  the  world.  It  is.  "What  you 
are  speaks  so  loudly  I  can  not  hear  a  word 
you  say."  It  Is  time  that  we  set  some  eco- 
nomic examples  to  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Carlton  W.  Laird, 

City  Manager. 


Pomona.  Calif.. 

March  21,  1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Healy  :  After  reviewing  Senator 
Clark's  bill,  S.  986.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
city  of  Pomona  would  not,  with  one  possible 
exception,  be  In  a  position  to  take  advantage 
of  the  legislation  if  enacted.  There  is  a 
remote  possibility  that  we  might  be  able  to 
start  construction  of  a  new  city  hall  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  proposed  45  percent  public 
works  grants. 

Although  we  would  like  to  take  advantage 
of  Senator  Clark's  proposal  the  main  prob- 
lem Is  that  during  periods  of  unemployment 
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our  sales  tax  revenues  tend  to  fall  off  find 
therefore  we  are  lew  In  a  position  to  initiate 
large  public  works  projects  than  during  more 
pr  jrfperous  times.  Thus  while  puhllr  works 
pr Mjeits  may  have  a  counterryli'^al  effect, 
the  dbiUty  to  finance  then:  appears  to  be 
tied  directly  to  the  swings  of  the  economy 

Thank  you  for  giving  us   tl.e  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  proposed  legislation 
Sincerely, 

Artmir   H    Cox. 

id  lyor . 


CiTT  or  Saceame.vto.  Calif  . 

M'lrh   J.!     IJ61 

Dear  Mr.  Ueai.t  This  wiL  aciinowied^je 
with  th.inks  receipt  of  your  '.utter  >l  M.irch 
10  relative   to  Senator  Clark's  bill  S    bSti 

Tliere  Is  one  condition  In  ttie  bill  th  it 
might  reduce  Its  value  to  u.s  Secti  n 
4(  bi  I  1  I    provides: 

"No  ^ant  shall  be  made  w:th  respect  to 
any  project  unless  such  f>roJe<-t  results  In 
a  net  Increase  in  the  current  annual  level 
of  capital  expenditures  of    the   .ippUcant  " 

TTiis  would  mean  that  a  citv  .ike  Sacra- 
mento, which  has  been  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  current  capital  expend;"  ur'^.s  a  level 
at  the  ma.ximum  possible  to  carry  in  wlthm 
pr.ictio^l  ad  valorem  taxing  llinltR  wovild  be 
u:;able  to  find  other  moneys  •)  quilify  The 
()ri({lnaJ  PWA  programs  did  ii"t  have  this 
"increase  In  current  level  of  eipenditure"  re- 
quirement Thus.  In  the  thirties,  we  were 
able  to  use  available  funds,  supplement  these 
funds  with  the  45-percent  ^r.mt,  and  thus 
accomplish  more  public  works  aiid  pr'  vide 
mere  employment. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jamejs  B    McKinnft 

Mayor 


City  of  San  Leandr    ,  C'xlif  , 

Mji.''  h  17.  1961 
Dear  Mr.  Healt  .    Regarding   y.ur  letter  of 
March  10,  1961.  concerning  S    986.  »•■  fe--!  that 
the    bill    would    accomplish    its     ihjec-tlve   of 
stimulating  construction  and  enipl  'vniont 

Lf  this  bill  passes  I  would  expect  Uo  to  uae 
reeer'.s  funds  which,  coupled  with  the  grant, 
would  total  approximately  $400,000  f  r  sew- 
age works  Improvements  aiid  new  street 
allnements — projects  on  which  we\  e  done 
preliminary  engineering,  but  becau^  of 
money  and  priority  problems  are  pr*ser.tly 
scheduled  for  2  years  hence. 
Yuurs  very  truly, 

Wesley  Mi  C:.-.  ri. 

CUj   Mdnager 

CiTT  OF  Santa  .\n\,  Calif  , 

M  irch.  ?J,  1J61 
Dear    Mr     Healt;    In   reply    to    yur   letter 
of    March    10,    your    communiciiion    was    re- 
ferred  to  our  council  at  our  informal   wr)rk 
session. 

We    are    unable    to   talce  advantage    if    the 
provisions   proTlded   In  SenaUjr   Clark's   bill 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  E  a  MI. 

JK  at/or 


City  or  South  CIatt,  Calif  , 

Marrh  22,  1961 
Dear   Mr.   Healt  :   Reference  your  letter  of 
M.irch    10    on    Senator    Clark  s    bill    S     986 
I    have   made  a  study   of   what   benefits   our 
own  city  might  possibly  achieve  ,izid  find  tJiat 
we   have   projects  to   the   extent   of   p^x-islbly 
one-half  million  dollars  In  Improvement  and 
widening  of  main  thoroughfares  which  could 
alleviate  our  traffic  conditions  quite  consid- 
erably     Thus,  we  feel  that  Senator  Clerks 
bill   would,   in  our  opinion,    be   an   exrellen: 
bill  and  give  It  out  mort  hearty  end orsen^ien' 
Cordially  yours. 

Mild  Dellmann 

Mayor. 


Crrr  ofOranu  Jrvcri'iN    Colo, 

March  2.  1961 

Dkar  Sfnatob  Clark  The  American  Mu 
nicip.ii  A.-..1C '•  ;  •■•lun  luus  requested  tliat  its 
members  r..::.'-:\t  ;i.s  to  the  bill  juu  pru- 
poti*  ftllf'.'.in.'  r..r  45  [lercenl  [:artlrlpiitl<  i: 
of  the  Feiler.il  Ci>»vprnment  in  Ux-al  projects 
This  would  be  a  great  lielp  to  our  com- 
munity 

As  1  read  the  Cuncre^s^ional  Rkcord  xf 
your  intr(Xluction  of  the  Senate  bl»l  986  I 
note  that  the  type  of  project  is  not  m  Im- 
jjortant  as  is  the  fact  that  It  Is  a  part  of  a 
community  development  I  assume  from 
this  that  comn^unltles  will  have  a  bit  more 
leeway  In  selecting  the  projects  and  their 
.■^copes  than  they  have  had  under  Federal 
partlcijation    programs    in    the    past 

I  think  tills  i«  very  lm!>ortai-.t  since  our 
piestnt  titles  and  urban  communities  are 
more  flexible  than  they  used  to  be  and  fire 
requiring  different  types  uf  pr-ijccts  of  a 
capital  nature  than  simple  sewer,  wuter. 
streets,  and  city  hall  construction  Vou 
may  count  on  much  support  from  our  area 
of  the  Nation  and  from  our  community  In 
particular. 

sincerely, 

Jf'E  M   Latt. 
City  .Vfanagc 

City  or  St   PrrrRSBvRC    Fla  , 

Ma'ch  21.  1961 
De-^^r     Mr      Hlal  v       .Attached     please    find 
Copy    of   reconuneiidatlon   presented    to    city 
coUiicil    by    City    Manager    George    K     Armes 
on  Tuesday.  M  irch  '21. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  Mr  fY:ii.k  Mc- 
Devitt  of  our  legal  department  that  a  re.Mjlu- 
tlon  to  tills  effect  will  shortly  be  prepared 
and  sent  to  our  legislative  deleKatlon  In 
Washington.  A  copy  of  this  re.^-oluUou  will 
also  be  sent  to  your  uBlce 
Sincerely, 

Burl  McCarty. 
Public  Relations  Director 

March  21    inei 
To     Honorable   Mayor   and   Members   of   City 

Council 
From:  City  Manager 

He      Excerpt',    from,    the   Conoressional   Rtc- 
ORD  of  87th  Congress  and  national  le^ls- 
1  itlve    bulletin   from    the  American   Mu- 
nicipal Association. 
In  order  \o  accelerate  public  works  actUI- 
tles.    It    Is    recomme.Tded    that    the    proposed 
b!l!     .s     •^ip6     be   promoted    by    cuiicll 

TY:L"?  bill  provides  a  program  that  would 
^rea'.y  .is.'ilst  u>i  In  our  storm  drainage 
problem  M'it/-hlng  funds  of  approximately 
45  percent  ns  proposed  by  the  bill  would 
be  a  great  aid  to  u^  because.  a.s  has  so  often 
broil  dl.-srussed  rriij  t  trunkllr.es  In  our 
storm  dralnftfje  system  cannot  very  well  be 
a-sesscd  against  Indlvldtial  property  owners 
This  bill  also  applies  to  pu^>llc  streets, 
sidewalks.  highway.';  parkways,  bridges, 
parking  lots.  air;,'<jri.s,  and  other  public 
transportation  facilities,  public  parks,  pub- 
lic recreational  f.iciuties.  hospital.^,  reha^)!!!- 
tatio:i  health  centers,  public  refuse  and 
garbage  di.sposal  faclhties.  »il«.',  sewer, i.;e 
and  sanitary  facilities,  and  other  puMx 
utilities,  civil  defense  facilities,  police  and 
fire  orotectlon  facilities,  {  ubiic  libr.u-ies, 
mu.seums,  etc 

It  i^  reccjmmended,  since  the  above  lt<  ins 
are  Included  in  the  bill,  that  council  take 
fa^^rahle  action  to  sup;  •  rt  '.Ms  pro^^ram 
through  the  American  Municipal  Asbocla- 
tl'.;n. 

Resj^frctfully  submitted 

CJEORGE  K   Armes 

City  of  Albany.  Oa  . 

.V.irc/i  14.  1J61 
Dear    Mr     Ht  a:  t      M  ly    r     Kelley     has    re- 
ferred   your    letter    of    Mar^h    10    con-,eriilng 
Senator  CLAUt's  bill,  S.  986,  to  me  for  reply. 


In   answer   to   the   three  sp<«clflc  questions: 
1     Albany   Is  In   a   (x«iUon   bo  take  Imme- 
diute  .tdvantage  of  any   public  works  grants. 
L'     VVe    could    put    as    much    a.i    tb    million 
urjiler  c<n tract  very  shortly  by  the  construc- 
tion of  our  master  plan  for  storm  drainage 

3  The  cons'r  uctlon  fi>rcc«  neoe«sary  to 
perform  thl.^  work  would  result  in  the  em- 
plovinen;  of  at  least  5o  workers  directly  and 
woviiii  i;ue  .wlded  employment  to  many  more 
throii^h  the  imjxtus  f  construction  payrolls 
Yours   truly 

c"    C    Burnett, 

C'.ty  Manai/er 

City  or  Ati  \nta,  (ia  , 

.V/ar(  ':   13    l'Jf<l 

DrAH  Mr  Hr  \ly  I  li.ive  yi  urs  f  M,ir'  h  10 
with  reference  to  .S  986,  the  pvibllc  works 
acceleration    bill 

In  the  first  place,  beoj  in  luliid  th,it  y  ur 
1.  tier  and  this  bill  come  out  of  a  ^'iisnuiti- 
pile  of  mall  about  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  the  mature  ccr.sidera- 
tion  which  the  subject  dewrvts 

I  have  the  highest  respect  Ii>r  S«iat.ir 
C'l.ARK  and  his  g(«>d  Intention.'  H  wever.  I 
^et  the  luipreistion  tiiat  most  of  Uiejje  emer- 
gency bills  seem  U)  envision  rcrtaln  Periii- 
tylvanla  towns  and  places  like  Detroit  as 
indicative  of   the   whole  Nation. 

As  to  Atlanta,  we  are  growing  ty  le.L;>s 
a.'id  bounds  We  are  si>endlng  loc.il  tnjnd 
funds  and  revenue  certiiicaU's  and  exix'<^t 
to  lasue  more  In  the  near  future  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  express  highway  program 
Is  moving  forw.ird  In  all  se<tJons  ^^t  our 
town  Tcj  be  frank  »bi)ut  !*,  the  wh'Ie 
town  is  t<jrn  up  n  iw  writh  publl.-  w  rks 
going  on.  In  addition  to  m  o-  y  p.-.\  I'e  bu;.il- 
mgs   and    facilities 

In  reading  the  bill,  with  Its  conflicting 
formulas.  I  get  the  general  Imjiresslon  'hat 
It  will  Rive  chief  emplo>mcnt  U)  thou.-var.ds 
of  bureaucrats,  clerks,  stenographer?,  Pt.itis- 
tlclani',    and    other    gobbledvi^r"  kerf 

With  reference  to  the  advanced  planning 
f  >r  all  sor's  of  public  works,  we  arc  not 
lulversed  to  Intelligent  plannlu^c  ahead  In- 
deed, we  do  Just  that  very  thing  However 
wc  notice  there  Ls  a  tendency  of  profes>&lonal 
planners  to  ru->h  in  and  pr''iH>t,«  planning  for 
all  sorts  of  lmp<js6lble  and  iir.prac'lcal  Uilngs. 
merely  be.-au3e  Federal  fvinds  are  available 
In  other  words  we  ,ire  beglntilng  to  feel  there 
Is  too  much  planning  for  pi. inning's  .sake. 
Insteivd  of  conftnlng  planning  to  those  thln(;s 
which  are  possible  f  -r  present  or  reasonable 
future   achle'.  ement 

Very    truly    yours, 

W.  B   H.\RTsnEU) 

M  lyor 

CiTT  or  Amok    Ii  i  , 

Mdrrh   ..1,   1961 
f'.ENii.EMi..'i      As   requeve<J   by    the    Illinois 
Municipal  League,  we  ha-.e  given  pn'lUi-.ln.iry 
review    to   the   "plans   for    public    w.  rk.s  '  bill 
Intnxiuced   by   Senator   Jo-,ikii   .^     t'l  ark 

Based  upon  this  re\!cw.  It  Is  our  feeling 
tiiat  Alton  will  be  in  a  p<.>«ltlon  to  take  ad- 
vantage (.f  this  legislation  If  it  Is  enacted 
We  estimate  that  within  the  next  1  to  4 
years  Alton  might  be  able  to  place  $2  million 
of  additional  public  W'lrks  under  c 'iitract. 
tills  being  In  cxce.ss  of  what  Is  iiow  planned 
Approxlmr.tr!y  150  to  200  man-years  addi- 
tional employment  would  result. 
Very  truly  yoTir-;, 

C  in  A  M  A  M     W       W  A  rr 

C:ty  Mjyia'jC'' 


City  or  Sr-niNu.riFi  n,  III 

Mnrr'i    16.   IC'^1 
Dear    Mr     Heai  t      Replying  to  yovir    lett/T 
of  M.ir'  !i    li)  C'.nr»-rnlng  .stuiator  Clark's  bill. 

The  cry  of  Pprirutfleld  W' luld  be  n'.oft 
aiixious  Ui  embark  on  u  short  range  program 
to    Include    substantial    amounts    of    street 
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p.c.  mg.  sidewalk  reconstruction,  street  light- 
ing and  offstreet  parking  lots. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  you  an 
actual  dollar  amount,  but  we  could  speed 
up  our  program  for  our  community  to  ac- 
complish within  the  next  5  years  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish  on  our  own  within  the 
next  10  'o  15  years 

With  kindest  regards, 

Tester  E   Collins, 

Mayor. 

City  or  DuBfQiTE,  Iowa. 

March  7,  1961. 

CW.MLrMEN  We  in  tlie  city  of  Dubuque 
have  Senator  Clark  s  bill,  S  086.  which 
would  authorize  grants  for  stimulating  State 
and  local  government  public  works  programs, 
and  we  should  like  the  Senator  to  know: 

First,  that  ovir  coinmunlty  would  be  in  a 
[lositton  to  take  adv.intage  of  the  legislation 
If  It  Is  enacted. 

.sec(jnd.  If  we  cons  der  only  a  single  project 
in  tlie  city  of  Dubtique,  we  have  available 
plans  and  specifications  on  the  shelf  for  an 
important  railroad  overpass  which  is  esti- 
mated t<5  cost  •l,2C0,000  This  and  many 
ether   projects   coulci    be  accomplished. 

Third,  we  believe  that  on  the  single  over- 
pa.vi  project,  an  additional  30  to  60  skilled 
and  seml.>(kllled  laborers  could  be  put  to 
Work 

We    greatly   appre<-late    your   help   In   pre- 
senting our  Dubuqu*  position  on  the  bill  to 
Senator  Clark 
Sincerely, 

CilLBEKT    D     CHAVENCLLE, 

Cify  Manager. 

Chy  or  Ottimwa.  Iowa. 

March  15.  1961. 
DiarMr  Healt  The  Ottumwa  City  Coun- 
cil h.is  reviewed  the  ^^roposed  Senate  bill  986 
a*  proposed  by  Senator  Clark,  and  I  regret 
to  advise  that  inasmuch  as  prior  public 
works  planning  has  obligated  the  city  to  the 
legal  limit  of  our  bonded  Indebtedness,  It  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  our  city  could  take  ad- 
\. Ullage  of  the  propc  3ed  legislation. 
SincereU 

Cordon  Bennctt, 

Cify  Manager. 


City  i>~  Waterloo,  Iowa, 

March  13,  1961. 

D»AR  Mr  Healy  In  answer  to  your  letter 
o!  March  10  regarding  Senator  Clark's  pro- 
)>>sal  of  the  crA*h  program  for  public  works, 
I  would  like  to  cas-.  our  vote  for  this  pro- 
p  o.tal  because  we  believe  tliat  President 
Keiinedy  is  (.n  the  light  track  In  helping 
\^;th   unemj)loyment  problenvs 

ITie  city  of  Waterloo  U  the  largest  indus- 
trial center  in  Iowa  and  we  are  faced  with 
an  addUh)nnl  Induftrlal  layoff  In  the  next 
1.'  or  3  months  which  would  create  a 
\er\  serious  situation  m  our  community.  We 
1  eed  help  now.  no'  next  year  and,  there- 
fore t>elieve  there  are  better  ways  to  accom- 
pli.^h  the  program  th:»n  Senator  Clakk's  pro- 

P   'Sill 

For  .3  years  we  have  been  working  on  a 
multitude  of  requirements,  information. 
ordinances,  council  actions,  surveys,  both 
physical  and  sociological,  for  an  urban  re- 
newal pro^'ram  This  program  has  been 
•  impletely  approved  at  the  regional  level 
and  only  awaits  Washington's  final  signa- 
ture We  get  telegrams  and  letters  from 
President  Kennedy  urging  us  to  go  ahead 
but    noUiiiii;  hapi>ens 

We  have  a  sanitary  sewer  program  which 
was  certified  by  our  State  board  of  health 
to  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  but 
wa.s  not  m  the  first  10  projects  In  Iowa 
approved  for  Federal  grant  and.  therefore, 
v.e  are  left  out  These  certified  plans  and 
specifications  of  this  project  are  filed  in 
Wa.shlngton  but  nothing  ha[^>ens.  TTie 
a'>  've   application   was   filed   last   fall. 


We  have  a  5-year  program  for  public 
works  for  the  city  of  Waterloo.  Including 
several  projects.  Any  of  these  could  be  used 
In  Senator  Clark's  proposal.  Instead  of  a 
new  program,  wouldn't  It  be  much  better  for 
Senator  Clark  to  put  his  efforts  behind  all 
the  programs  that  have  been  approvc-d  and 
are  ready  to  go  and  only  lack  the  final 
Washington  decision?  Our  unemployment 
problem  is  now. 

Very  truly  yo\irs, 

ED  JocHUMSFN     Miii/nr. 


Kan.sas  City.  Kans 

March    21.    1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Hlaly  :  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  March  10  regarding  Senator  Clark  s 
bin  S.  986,  we  are  happy  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments regarding   this   bill   and   its  merits. 

Under  normal  circumstances  I  believe 
that  we  would  be  opp>osed  to  Senator 
Clark's  bill  S.  986  because  we  firmly  believe 
If  we  continue  to  call  upon  the  officials  in 
Washington  to  help  us  out  with  our  finances 
that  eventually  we  will  be  drifting  Into  a 
socialistic  trend  However,  due  to  tlie  fact 
that  this  bill  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  our  unemployment  sifjation, 
which  we  have  to  agree  Is  not  too  good  in 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  we  would  favor  such 
a  bill  at  this  time. 

We  are  now  working  on  a  public  works 
project  as  to  pollution  abatement  in  which 
the  taxpayers  of  Kansas  City,  Kans  ,  liave 
Just  recently  voted  a  J15  million  bond  pro- 
gram. Within  the  next  3  years  we  intend 
to  spend  this  money  on  a  complete;  sepa- 
ration of  our  storm  and  sanitary  sewers, 
plus  the  building  of  a  treatment  plant.  The 
overall  sewera  p>ollutlon  abatement  program 
for  Kansas  City.  Kans  ,  will  amount  to 
about  $40  million,  but  this  is  contemplated 
over  about  an  8 -year  period.  I  am  sure  if 
Senator  Clark  s  bill  was  put  Into  law,  that 
our  city  could  definitely  take  advantage  and 
would  be  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  legislation  if  It  was  enacted. 

At  the  present  time  it  looks  as  though  we 
will  spend  approximately  $7  or  $8  tnlllion 
dollars  in  the  next  year  If  we  could  obtain 
45  percent  assistance  on  this  matter,  I  am 
sure  It  would  l>e  of  great  help  to  us.  I  per- 
sonally feel  it  would  step  up  the  employ- 
ment situation  in  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  F.   Mitchum, 

Mat/or. 

Crrv   OF  LE-AvrN'v^'ORTH,  Kans  , 

Af arc^    22.   1961. 
DxAi  Mb.  Healt:  In  reply  to  your  March  10 
letter  regarding  Senator  Clark's  bill  S.  986 
(public     works)      %ve     have     the     following 
comments: 

1.  It  does  not  appear  that  we  could  take 
advantage  of  this  public  works  legislition  if 
enacted — unless  It  would  be  possible  under 
our  new  "home  rule." 

2.  I  doubt  if  any  additional  public  works 
could  be  Initiated,  over  and  above  the  work 
planned  for  the  next  year. 

I  trust  this  information  is  not  too  late 
for  your  use. 

Sincerely. 

J.  F.  Mitchell. 
Mayor  of  Lcaveniorth . 


City  of  Sauna,  Kans,, 

Afarc^  16.  1961. 

Gentlemen  :  We  have  reviewed  Senator 
JosspH  S.  Clark's  proposed  bill  S.  986  which 
would  provide  grants  to  State  and  local 
agencies  to  defray  the  cost  of  capital  Im- 
provements, 

In  your  letter  of  March  10,  1961.  yo\i  asked: 
(1)  Whether  our  city  could  take  advantage 
of  the  legislation,  and  (2)  the  additional 
amount  of  public  works  which  could  be  put 


under    construction     over     and     above     the 
amount  planned  for  the  next  year. 

The  city  of  Sallna  does  have  a  backlog  of 
capital  improvements  that  have  been  studied 
and  defined  with  Public  Law  702  funds 
Other  projects  have  been  studied  with  our 
own  funds.  These  projects  Include  water, 
sewerage,  and  sewage  treatment.  The  pro- 
posed 45-percent  grants  are  naturally  a  de- 
cided incentive  to  Increased  construction  by 
our  city  and  as  such  if  this  bill  were  to  be- 
come a  law.  we  would  reanalyze  our  capital 
Improvement  program  and  financial  obliga- 
tions to  determine  the  feasibility  of  increas- 
ing our  planned  construction  program. 

To  give  you  an  indication  of  improvements 
that  could  be  rather  quickly  planned  and 
put  under  construction  if  45-percent  grants- 
in-aid  were  available,  we  list  the  following: 

Estimated 

Improvement:  cost 

Water  mains   (transmission) $180,000 

Elevated        storage         reservoir 

(  water) 115,  OOO 

Water      treatment     plant     im- 
provements   180. 000 

.Storm   sewer   improvements 540,000 

Total- 1,015,000 

I  trust  that  this  is  the  information  that 
viju  desire. 

Sincerely, 

Leland  M.  Srack, 

City  Manager. 


City  of  Bogalusa,  La., 

March  16,  1961. 

Dear  Mr  Healy;  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  10  with  respect  to  Senator  Claxk's 
bill.  S.  986  aimed  at  helping  local  govern- 
ments with  public  works  to  minimize  the 
current  recessions. 

You  asked  specifically,  (1)  could  our  com- 
munity take  advantage  of  the  legislation 
and  (2)  what  additional  amount  of  public 
works  could  be  put  under  construction  over 
and  above  the  amount  planned  for  the  next 
year. 

Within  recent  months  we  have  let  two  con- 
tracts totaling  $2,060,000  for  additions  and 
improvements  to  our  city's  sewerage  sys- 
tem. The  contract  provides  we  can  add  to 
or  delete  therefrom  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
work. 

We  have  on  hand  and  commitments  for 
approximately  $1,670,000.  Thus  you  can  see 
Senator  Clark  s  legislation  would  enable  us 
to  accomplish  all  the  work  needed  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  Improvement,  pro- 
vided the  manner  in  which  our  contract  was 
entered  into  would  not  bar  It  from  eligibility. 
This,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  is  drawn  or  amended. 

With  the  hopes  that  we  would  be  able  to 
qualify,  I  would  say  that  Senator  Clark's 
legislation  would  be  helpful  both  to  our  lo- 
cal governments  and  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  I  will  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  me  advlJBed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  J.   Cassidy,   Mayor. 

City  of  New  Orleans,  La  , 

March  14,   1961. 

Dear  Mr.  Healy:  I  have  carefully  read 
with  great  Interest  your  letter  of  March  10, 
1961,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  material 
regarding  S.  986  introduced  by  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Clahk,  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  I  understand  It,  this  bill  seeks  to  assist 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions, 
through  Federal  grants  to  accelerate  their 
capital  expenditure  programs  and  thereby 
give  impetus  to  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
gram, of  combating  the  existing  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

In  your  letter  of  March  10  you  pose  two 
questions:  (1)  Whether  our  community 
could  take  advantage  of  the  legislation  and 
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1 2)  the  additional  amount  of  public  wrki 
which  could  be  put  under  construction  over 
and  above  the  amount  planned  fnr  the  r.r\' 
yar 

Replying  to  No.  I  our  answer  is  dpflr.;-p:y 
ye?;  In  f.ict.  not  only  would  th"  pr^  •>  >-cd 
4.5  percfnt  Federal  gntnts  prnvid.  ,i  s\ib.«;'  m- 
t:a;  bi-)Ost  in  our  local  economy,  hw'  it  womM 
eri.ible  us  to  advance  the  underUikini;  c  f 
m.Tny  needed  public  works  pro-rc^s  t^^tM 
li  ive  been  planned  for  the  Imrnedn'-"  f'"  r-- 
bvit  d-^ft-rred  because  of  the  W'.'^'irV.  I'-n  y  of 
rur  avail.tble  capital  funds. 

Senator  Clkrk's  proposal  strikrs  me  as  be- 
ing ]u=t  aboMt  the  most  effectl%e  nni  reallstlr 
means  of  alleviating  some  of  "ir  prcsint 
economic  lUs  as  has  been  thus  f.ir  r^dvaiicrcl 
And  not  only  that  but  It  also  Imnresyos  m.e 
as  being  part  of  the  answer  to  the  fitiiation 
In  which  many  communities  find  themselves 
as  a  result  of  preemption  <if  the  best  tax 
sources  by  the  Federal  and  Siate  i^'seiti - 
ments  This  bill  would  provide  a  raoiins  for 
local  conimunltles  to  receive  the  kind  of 
P.nanci.ti  aid  so  sorely  needed  if  'liey  an- 
going  to  ca'.ch  up  with  expanding  a«.-etl.s 

There  simply  must  be  some  means  pro- 
vided for  meeting  these  Import. mt  reqiire- 
mentB  without  Increase  In  the  local  tax  bur- 
den And  It  seems  to  me  that  tiii.s  bill  is  i 
step  In  that  direction. 

As  a  preface  to  our  answer  to  question  No 
2.  I  should  first  explain  that  since  1953  we 
have  been  administering  a  5-ye.ir  c.ipit.il  i:r;- 
provement  program.  Each  year  v^e  appr  - 
prlat,e  for  expenditure  In  the  en  i::.l,'  \f.r 
capiuil  ftinds  estimated  to  becrr.e  .iv  nl  i' > 
during  that  year,  and  we  liulud-  f  r  t..e 
remaining  4  years  of  the  capital  protfr .un 
those  projects  which  need  to  be  undertaken, 
but  for  which  funds  are  not  foreseen  durlni? 
the  first  year. 

We  pr-'pose  to  Initiate  within  the  re- 
mainder of  1961  capital  Improvement  pro;- 
ects  estimated  to  cost  approxlmatelv  19  mil- 
lion for  which  funds  are  available  Ti.ese 
include  police  and  Are  stations,  an  incmer.i- 
tor,  parks  and  playground  improvements. 
street  lighting,  and  street  pavm.^'  and  su^l- 
surface  drainage  projects.  This  tli^ure  does 
not  include  projects  being  undertaken  wu.*! 
Federal  aid  such  as  airport  development  and 
those  receiving  Hill-Burton  assls'ance 

By  simple  arithmetic.  Senator  Cl\rk  s  bill 
Would  enable  us  to  undertake  an  additional 
»4  050  000  of  projects  during  thl.s  period 
And  these  would  be  projects  f  >r  which  need 
has  already  been  demonstrated  and  which 
have  been  Included  In  our  capital  proi?r,im 
for  1J61-65  For  example.  In  addition  to  the 
i9  million  fl:;ure  cited  above,  our  cl'y  coun- 
cil has  approved  the  undertaking  of  caplt.il 
pro)ecta  estimated  to  cost  approxim.itelv  $25 
nnin  .n  during  the  next  6  years  ThLs  hgr.re 
includes  only  those  projects  tor  which  we 
could  I  >resee  the  possibility  of  avail. ible 
funds  during  the  5-year  period  By  com- 
parison, our  needs  for  capital  improvemen.ta 
during  the  same  period  were  estimated  at 
$52  million,  but  more  than  50  percent  h.id 
t<)  be  deferred  beyond  the  scope  of  our  cur- 
rent 5-ye.ir  program  simply  bec.me  we  c  uld 
not  f  iresee  funds  becoming  i'  ill  ibic  dviring 
the  period 

I  strongly  endorse  Senator  Ci  \rks  pro- 
posal and  I  am  sending  copies  of  t.m.'!  letter 
to  our  Members  of  Congress,  urging  their 
8upp<'irt  of  this  realistic  legislation 

In  dol:ig  so.  however.  I  hasten  to  add  t^-xt 
for  such  legislation  to  have  the  effect  fir 
which  It  Is  Intended,  the  admmistrat'on 
should  place  an  emergency  identu'.nati  n 
upon  It  and  strip  any  resulting  pp  xr am  of 
much  of  the  redtape  which  bogs  down  so 
many  federally  aided  projects 

Thanic  you  sincerely  for  bringing  this  .snb- 
Ject  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely. 

dkLksskps  S    MoRRi.'iov 


City    '   :-     .\kpon     (  ir:o 

\ta-  -h  :•  ",  I  161 
D' f ::  Mr  Hem  y  I  h-ive  reviewed  the  gen- 
i-ral  r  lmnlent.-^  bv  the  .Sena'-or  aru!  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  v  lU  enc:o»ied  I  V.v.d  the  In.- 
lent  and  hl.s  c.  niment.s  mo;  t  Intere.sting  and 
ipriroprlftte  to  the  current  unemployment 
iiid  n"eds  -,1' u.i'.^n  p  irt  !c-:i.u-;y  in  ovir  c;'v 
.\s  'h''  S-nat'-r  c  nun-  '.'i-d  -av  h.4ve  available 
on  our  public  •*  rk-,  -he;f  pr'  Jects  rcadv  for 
commitment  F  r  ,  ur  lnfornna*:-n  I  will 
enumerate  them  and  follow  with  an  Inset 
serie.s   cf  comment.s 

PLANS  \VA::\Fi:f   f-ir  nvi vr- ute  CONSTRt;cnoN 

Two  r.Uli  n  dollars  in  .sanitary  and  ■>•  rin 
s.-^wr-r  These  pr'  Jects  are  of  the  trnnk 
and  loc.il  n:i*ure — In  «;p'-i  'tlf  Instances,  a 
81  fXX) '>00  pr  'Jef-t  would  nv\ke  available  area 
:  r  devel  pment  w^.e-f.;:  in ,  rnx'.matt'ly  2  .">00 
homes  culd  be  built  and  .i  'pr  iximately  100 
.icr's  "f  •••  n.merci.a!  and  Indu.strlal  land 
could  b-  u'^e'l 

C'ne  miKl-n  five  hnndred  thou.sand  dollars 
In  highway  '-■  ns'rn  •!■!'!  Thf^e  highways  are 
•irtenal  m  na'ur*'  Thl.s  In'  luMfs  ;,i'w  lr>ral 
highways  and  or  Impr-iv!:  ^  viMmlng  re- 
surfacing of  existing  .Tlghwuvs  l>..s  l.s  nei- 
e?;.sarv  to  f.icllltA'e  and  :nf^-t  the  urban 
^r   •AT'h  n.'ed 

Oz^f  mill;  n  d'  IIh.'s  '. r.  •  •■■  i.  h./lnAiv  up- 
gr.i  In  ^  by  v  'irlt  .n<  .:<•  retni:i<i;ng  W'- 
could  wi'hin  a  en-diiy  period,  have  ready 
f -T  cotr.rn.rm.ent  public  buildings  f  t  p^'llce. 
heilth    and  recrea'.on 

The  nbo-.  e  listing  l.s  r.'y  pir'ni!  f  r  I  be- 
lieve y'^u  arc  interested  In  br'-.l'y  an.d  Know- 
ing th.it  thl.s  cry  st.mds  r'-nlv  t<  «.s«lst  In 
ac.:>imp;ishlng  th  >«<•  •lilr-k's  •;ia*  !'r>--.ldi'ri t 
K'"n!'.fdv  and  ."-^en  .'  r  (':  ■■■k  '  InVy  :  "  ;>■  ^••<\ 
In  my  ,'udgme.n*  •i'l'O.  a  p  it-  ■A-'rk>  pr  gram 
aimxl  at  incre.ising  r.he  value  of  munlclpull- 
tle.s  Is  .Hn  ex'-ellen'  appr'^ach  and  pro[>er  In 
con.sideraM'  n  f  r  relief  of  economic  pressure 
we  now  find  In  the  I'ni'ed  States 
Yours  very  truly, 

I-Eo    BfRC. 

^fayo'^ 

Cnr  rir  BAHr,f>H   Mmne 

F    '-'•.    ':  :<i    !9St 

Df  ^H  Mr  Hf  ^:  y  Wl'^.  r"f»T"r!ce  to  your 
ina'i  n  il  leflsl  it  1  ve  bulletin  dv'.tl  F- fir  lary 
2?  o.n  p';h',l'-  works  accelerat!  '•:  I  h.i'.e  dls- 
cn.ssed  briefly  thl'i  m  rnlrig  with  my  staff 
'.'..f  p)_s.sible  public  w.jrk.s  construction  pro- 
gr  irn.-  tliat  the  City  might  t)e  In  a  position 
r  .  undertake  should  this  legislation  be  en- 
a    'ed 

(  'nr  p:  ,nn. :■  g  tnd  entrln.-erlng  dcp  irtments 
In.di'M'e  tliat  we  might  be  In  a  position  to 
h<'gln  C'  ns'r'.jctlon.  :;  i  .•  |j  _,  mllU'in 
m  !^ewer  inter''epvor  lines  md  .sewaKe  treat- 
ment planUj  and  ab  ut  n  i.f  i  ni'.l.i'  n  dollars 
worth  of  Incmf-ratur  and  !.  ghwiy  ■  nstruc- 
tlon.  If  this  legislation  v  :■■  ■  :    i    •  fd 

It  la  very  difficult  to  >•-, mi-.'  ir.i-  addl- 
tloiial  empiovmenl  wni'  h  ir.igr.r  .'f.sult  but 
I  think  a  conscrv  a"  i.  e  g'n  S5  ri.igl.v  i,e  atxiul 
1)0  ir.t-n  .t.ssninn.^'  •  .»»s.'  pr  ,••■;>  'Acrt-  ar- 
ried    out   coucurreiitiy 

I  hope  this  Is  the  lufornuitlon  you  desire 
Sincerely. 

Jox  COCP*L, 

City  Manager. 


Cirv  or  .Sm  i-nr-RY    \ln  . 

March.  14.  1961 
m  'R  ?.!s    lu  v:  Y     In  answer  to  your  letter 

of  M  irch  10.  regirling  Servator  Ci.*RK's  bill. 
S  jrfri  the  r\fy  of  .Snllsliury  would  not  be  In 
a  p'lsi'.ion  to  take  tulv.mtage  of  this  legis- 
lation 

The  pr'  pi-.sed  public  » ^rks  prograun  for 
19'52  13  mo.'e  than  we  r-an  hii-  die  h^^ans'  «'e 
are  .only  $4'»0  0<)0  froni  our  m.axtn.'ini  debt 
lini!" 

Slncere'y  yours, 

B'.YD  E     Vfcl  fUSi-tH 

Mayor 


City  or  Ox.^ND  Raptds,  Mini 

March.  2J.  li^61 
Dr.A«    Ms     Hcai.t:    As   stated   in    our    letter 
to  you  of  March   13,  we  are  enclosing  u  list- 
ing of  I  ur  public  fa(  lUtles  project  sheet  now 
that   It   ha.s   been  c.)mplcted 

We  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  help 
t.i  you  In  ctinslder.itloii  <  f  Senator  Clark  s 
bill,  S   986 

Sincerely 

."-  r  v.". ;  F  V  J    I)^VIs. 

Afayor 

!'■  Ill  :i  h  \(  i:  I ;  II  s  i'li.  -  ■!  i  r  .  iiy  rr 
(NoiE  D"  not  iLst  fa.illt.es  now  under 
'  1  .n.'.tr'..  ll'in  n  r  in.ij  t  highway  or  strei  t 
pr  ijei  U,  l.l.^t  a.l  '  ther  public  worts  pr  ijecta 
pl.inned  f  <r,  contemplated,  or  desirable  in 
llic  near  future  Include  ci»it  of  l.md  wnire 
It  mu.st  be  pur  based  Cixle  I'lea-se  use  the 
following  code  to  help  facilitate  I'Ur  prineivs- 
ing  I  .\  I  I'l.ii.  ,  Ir  iM.  n  li.  m  pl.innmg  sl.ige. 
(Cl   ni-edcd      bni  ii'i  pni.n.s  for  i 

Knd     .1    project  c.>«r  c   tifiufe 

luipro.enunt   t.i  sewage    tre.a- 

nieul  plant    (Ut-.  $I,'j55,000 

\K.rrT  ni.mn   fr  ^ni   I. .ike    Miciil- 

g  I.,   t"   .-.'y    - 13)  -  8   OoO   Goo 

I- .  »kI     pr    '.x.'Ctloa     Wa.J>     al^ng 

Cr  vn  :   Hiver    (Ci  l    TOO.  000 

U.-n.ii.'l.ng     of     txia'.n.g     cwni- 

L>ine<l        ..ewers        and        relief 

s.-*fr        H  850,0C'0 

Stortn    *  i-i  r    Ur  i.nage    sewers. 

existing   h>^tetn    iCi...  2    Io<'     kk) 

Si.  .rm    wau-r    sr-Ai-rs    In    newly 

.ir.ni  \-'l    ur. M.s     .  H  ■  7    1 '^o    OoU 

Refuse        d.    i'-  •■   il        m.  iner.it.  r 

(Ct  -  -    000,  000 

District     malnten.mce     g.ir.ig'-:. 

and    facl'i'ies    W<  300  (X><) 

Bridges    and    grade   s«-paratl')ns 

( f  1  9   SOO   UOO 

Main  library  exteinsl.-n  f  Ai  2,  OOO,  (KX) 

Branch      library      cTis'ru'-tlon 

(Ct  30O  000 

M'ls<'UMi    extension    lA'  ...  H^o.cmw 

Ci.i         audit,  rium       extension 

,  \  ,  ,  2   (K»  I    ooO 

Ml   ;.'  Inill  and  theater  i  b  i 4.  5i>o,  o<«J 

New    f. r>>    s'atl'Ui    cunstrucUou 

,  \  ...  270. 000 

N'-A     fire    siatl  m    c.  .n.st  ruction 

( B  )  .  240   OOO 

Public         redevelopment     civic 

( enter    i  B)  .  1 1    OOO   000 

Industrial  rede.-el.ipmer.t  (Ci  4  500.  (X>0 
In.lu.strlal  redevi-1' )pnient  (Ci.  2  300,  DtiO 
C'lmmerclal  redevel'ipment 

( C) '^  000  rn >n 

Uesideiif I'll  reh.iblllL,itl  n  (Ci  16.  OOo.  000 
I^nd  ;ic.]ois'.f li-n    f  .r  park  area 

vi;!!.ia       City       limits       iJOO 

ft, -res. 6O0  OOU 

.-■f-idiuin    (Bl  .  5   ooO,  ooO 

M  mhlpul  golf  covn-se  iHi  375   OoO 

Lighted  sp.  Tts  arena    including 

Ind  ««r  swln;mlnK   pool   I  .^)  37('   OOO 

rark-.sch.«   Is    (Ai    and    iHl  1    7,'ii)    (Xh) 

[',.i-rr.'    n-    d'--..-.    pinr;.'        A.  J  .0    (HdJ 

De.  elopmei;'   of  p  irk  are.ui  lAi 

and     (  B  .  31X1   OiX) 

Daycamp(Ci 225,000 

Intiiwn     land     acquisition     for 

pirk.s  600,000 

Exnr»'SKwav      l>ean' ir..atlon      In 

t.v,vn  1    200  OOO 

sipn   shop    (C) - 7^  rww) 

Arm  iry    (  Bi  .  . 1    OOO   000 

T'A  >   p.irk.:.^'    r  .n-.p^    iBi  .1    8f>0   OOO 

Surface  parking  program  (Bl  l.OoO   Ooo 

Street-marking  device    'Bi 12   OOO 

S.gnal   luiproven.en's   (Hi       .     .  100.  000 

Cttt  of  Drmorr  Mtch  . 

M'lrrh   20.   1961 
Dv*R   Mr    Hfmt     Detroit    like  every  other 
large   '-I'y     n.^t      nly   is   In   great  need   of  re- 
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(niildlng  Its  public  works  In  many  areas  but 
i.is  need  for  new  streets,  alleys,  sewer  fa- 
cilities, water  facilities,  etc.  We  are  whole- 
heartedly In  favor  Of  the  public  worto  bill 
is  proposed  by  Senator  Joskpr  S.  Clakk,  In 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  would  provide 
^5  percent  of  the  funds  as  grants.  This  Is 
MPular  t')  the  uld  PWA  program  which  was 


so  successful  and  for  which  many  cities  made 
use  of  In  providing  many  of  their  needed 
facilities. 

We  have  a  big  backlog  here  in  Detroit  of 
public  works  projects  which  could  be  started 
immediately  if  funds  were  made  available. 
I  am  sure  that  we  would  have  a  much  better 
chance   of    raising   55    percent   of   the   funds 

Sutrunary,  ptifilir  ti  ork.-<  jirnjecls,  Fehrnnry  J96i 


locally  than  we  would  be  of  raising  the  full 
coet.  Enclosed  Is  a  summary  of  the  projects 
that  the  city  of  Detroit  Is  ready  to  move 
ahead  on. 

Very  truly  yours, 

OLEMif  C.  Richards. 

Commissioner, 
Department  of  PvbUc  Work.t. 
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City  or  Fi  int.  Mini  . 

March  17.  1961. 

G^ntlsmsn:  The  city  of  Flint  enthusi- 
astically endorses  Senator  Joseph  CLAaKS 
prop<>.sed  legislation  for  public  works  acceler- 
tion,  titled  S   980. 

At  the  April  3  spring  biennial  election. 
•:.!■  \o-crs  of  this  city  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
pr'  ve  »fl. 165.000  worth  of  bonds  to  finance 
v.irlous  public  Improvement  projects.  There- 
f  're,  In  answer  to  your  njieclflc  questions 
('incernlng  the  Federal  aid  proposal: 

1  We  would  be  In  a  position  to  take  ad- 
vantjige  of  the  legislation  immediately 
upon  sale  of  the  proposed  bond  issue.  Our 
estimate   would    be  early  or   mid-summer. 

2  The  listed  schedule  of  Federal  aid 
V.  >uld  add  $2,777,250  to  our  Improvement 
[T-'gram.  This  is  imjvirtant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  current  local  program  was  cut 
from  a  potential  H6  000.000  program  to 
•6.11:5000  through  lack  of  sufTiclent  local 
funds 

3  Flint  currently  Is  perlously  hit  with  un- 
employment problems  since  the  great  bulk 
of  Its  labor  force  Is  employed  In  the  auto 
Indus' ry  We  have  a  provision  calling  for 
yo  percent  local  labor  to  be  employed  on 
all  o'lr  I  ubllc  works  projects  The  addi- 
tional employment  which  could  be  pro- 
vided through  Federal  grants  would  be  of 
subst;inti,il  ii-ss'.stance  in  carrying  this  com- 
munity through  Its  present  unemployment 
trotibles  We  en*,  iinate  between  350  to  375 
a.ldll.onal  j.)bs  would  be  made  available  with 
the   Federal   funds  alone 

We  hope  the  American  Municipal  Asso- 
ciation will  Join  in  supjxirt  of  Senator 
Cl  ^".K's   prot'Kwal 

Y'lurs  very   truly 

ItOBlRT   A     CASm. 

City  MaJiagrr. 

Mank\to.  Minn  . 

March  20.  1961. 
Dk.mj  Mr  HtAi  Y  I  personally  do  not  feel 
Tn.i'  Minnes'>ta  Is  In  any  dire  or  immediate 
need  of  securing  Federal  aid  for  public 
works,  or  for  that  matter  In  any  of  the  other 
fields  menll'>ned.  It  is  possible  that  the 
are. I  'if  our  Iron  r.uige  might  be  an  excep- 
tion Here  In  Mankato.  34,000,  we  have  built 
I  srv..iKe  dis]K>sal  plant  costing  more  than 
rl  HOO.UOO  without  benefit  of  Federal  aid. 
We  purcha.sed  and  paid  for  a  fine  munici- 
pal oifice  building.  We  have  built  30  miles 
of  new  streets  and  we  Just  completed  two 
n  'w  fire  stations,  cost  §438.000  all  without 
benefit  of  Federal  aid.  Therefore,  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  asked  arc  as  follows: 

1  No. 

2  None. 
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WjtiT  supply  ty»tcni 
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•  ir.ii'l  t'Kxl.... 


I  am  sorry  I  cannot  support   this  bill  but 
I    feel,    -and    liavc    f'.lt.   for   man.y    years,   thi.t 
too  much  emphasis  Is  plnrrd  01.  Federal  aid 
Your.s  sincerely, 

Rkx   H     Hn  L. 

.■./.!vor. 

Village   of   K:ci!Hhd,   Minn  . 

Mc.rcn  13.  1961 
DxAB  Mr.  HE\Ly  In  reference  to  your  re- 
quest lor  I  Ti  forma '.ion  m  regard  to  Senator 
Josephs  S.  Clark's  bill  S.  086,  I  would  ad- 
vise that  this  would  h.ue  very  little  bear- 
ing on  the  community  of   Richfield. 

We  have  already  Initiated  a  prortram  for 
a  $7  million  water  system  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  not  probably  take  on  any 
major  public  improvenieni  program,  and  as 
the  e.sscnce  of  this  bill  seems  to  indicate  It 
would  have  U)  be  work  abo.c  and  beyond 
normal  work 

Yours  ■,    :  y   truly. 

I    U    Ki  ;  '..  ,  V     .'.;.n,or 


Ci;  v  or  LT    C'  orn    MnvN  . 

:.luTh  12.  19C1. 
Dear  Sir  .  After  discussing  the  grant  for 
public  Works  bill  with  people  here  in  Kt. 
Cloud,  it  is  the  conscn-cus  thut  our  city 
would  be  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
tlie  legislation  if  enacted  Our  city  engineer 
has  estimated  that  at  least  $1  million  ad- 
ditional public  works  covild  be  put  under 
contract  for  the  next  year  r-nd  that  direct 
employment  would  result  for  at  le;  st  100 
people. 

Sir.rerely  your.-. 

Th".s:is   f    ^T^\l  rr . 

M'r.;or. 

City  o'-'  Sprin^j  ili  ;),  Mo  . 

."./crc.'i   20.  1961. 
Dear  Mr.  He.kly:   This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March   10.  requesting  comment  on 
Senate    bill    9G6,    known    as    U\e    Emergency 
Employment    Acceleration    Act    of    19G1. 

We  have  reviewed  this  bill,  and  with  re- 
spect to  your  questions  will  advise   that: 

1.  Springfield  could  take  advantage  of 
this  legislation. 

2.  It  is  possible  thitt  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $1  million  of  public  works  could  be  put 
under  contract  In  the  next  12-month  period 
over  and  above  the  normal  amount  of  con- 
struction work  planned  for  the  same 
period. 

Sincerely, 

David  C  .Scott, 

Mayor. 
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City  of  Felmont.  Nebr  . 

March  14,  1961. 

Deak  Sir.  I  have  vour  letter  of  the  10th  of 
March .  frjr  which  1  ihank  you.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  community  at  the  present 
time  would  be  favorable  to  a  form  ol  PWA 
le^islatior,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Joseph  S. 
CL\r.K.  Senate  bill  986.  Despite  some  pre.'s 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  the  feeling  at  th..i 
t.Ric  ill  thLs  area  that  capital  exiseiiditures 
should  be  financed  as  much  as  possible  at 
State  and  lo,-al  level. 

We  further  realize  there  Is  a  tremei'.dous 
amouiit  of  thinking  that  the  purjx)se  of 
Government  is  to  redit-tribute  wealth  and  in- 
come from  one  area  of  the  country  to  an- 
other. We  arc  still  of  the  opinion  that 
governmental  financing  of  economically  dis- 
tressed iiTeas  doesn't  ol  itself  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  a  particularly  di.'^trcssed 
area.  As  heartless  as  It  may  seem,  never! he- 
L:s,  wc  still  feel  specifically  when  a  mining 
..rca  gives  out.  where  a  product  is  no  longer 
^'enerally  required,  that  it  Isn't  necessarily 
the  Crtucrnment's  Job  to  first  provide  f ■.  r 
such  areas  or  people.  We  read  in  the  press 
where  other  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
seeking  people  to  work  and  are  unable  to 
get  them  because  jieople  In  depressed  areas 
expect  the  Government  to  finance  or  take 
care  of  them  where  they  are  Thank  you 
l^T  r.iking  fcr  oiir  position.  We  remain, 
Y'    vnt  >  c  ;y  t:  uly, 

George   E.   S\odoi)a, 

.IJii.rCr. 

CiTV  C'V  :;ORF..;LK.  NkBE   . 

.".farc^  13,  1901. 
Dear  Mr  Hfalt:  The  city  of  Norfolk, 
Nebr  ,  v  juld  be  wihirg  and  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  thl-  legislation,  if  it  were  enacted. 
We  ha\e  several  projects  that  we  have  b^en 
delaying  because  of  lack  of  enough  funds. 
Tliese  jjrojects  involve  improvement  of  n-,a;>  r 
thoroughfares  and  include  two  bridges.  The 
total  cx})Lndit-.;rcs  would  be  approximately 
tinO.OOO.  The-c  projects  would  create  con- 
j'.ructic.n  rfci5  r.  Jjbc  for  about  30  l.c.d 
( :n:/l  jvees 

Sincerely.  , 

Donald  G.    IIydf. 

C.??/    Ung.nrcr. 

City    of   Reno,  Nev., 

March  21,  rj^il. 
DrAR  Mr  Kealy:  Mayor  Bud  Baker  handed 
ii\e  your  ic,  ter  of  March  10,  requesting  that 
I  give  you  a  reply.  It  is  extremely  diflQcult 
for  us  to  come  up  with  any  accurate  figures 
regarding  this  legislation  on  such  short 
notice,  however,  the  following  Is  an  extremely 
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rough  estimate  aa  to  what  the  answer  m  ^nt 
b«  to  your  qucstlona.  I  bop«  these  may  be  of 
as*l«tance  to  you  In  nutklng  your  summar>' 
of  this  question. 

1  The  oommunlty  of  Reno  would  un- 
doubtedly take  advactAge  of  this  legislatinn 
If  enacted.  There  are  many  public  wirks 
projects  that  shoiild  be  completed,  however. 
due  to  limited  financing  and  Umitevl  borulii.i? 
powers  of  the  city  It  la  Impossible  f  ir  vu^  r<> 
Complete  them  at  this  time  If  45  per-.-i;' 
of  'he  cost  were  to  be  a  Federal  kjriiil  i'. 
w  uld  most  certainly  stimulate  sfinie  of  these 
V  -V  much  needed  project*  In  the  particular 
line  of  bridi?e.s,  sewer  Improvements,  sewage 
treatment  fricUltlea,  streets,  and  .so  forth 

2  It  IS  extremely  dlfBcuIt  fo  e.'.'.lrnate  rh* 
amount  <  f  such  additional  w  rk  however, 
w'.th  the  p.'esent  bonding  llmi'.s  ir.'l  avail- 
ability nf  funds  It  Is  poMlble  'hit  the  city 
of  Reno  Ciuld  anticipate  appri  x.mately  tl 
million  additional  public  work-;  por  year  if 
this  bill  were  passed. 

3  The  additional  employment  would  be 
appro.ximately  500  employees  during  the  term 
ui  such  a  ',)T  'Jfct. 

Let  me  again  say  that  the  estim.ires  :ire 
e.xtreme.y  rou>?h  and  If  the  leitLFl.ition  p.u'ises 
we  would  certainly  like  more  time  ia  study 
the  lei?lslati  in  and  the  publi-  works  proj- 
ects so  th.it  we  might  Rive  it  nvire  detiiiled 
accurate  accounting  for  the  answers  to  these 
questions  However.  In  the  meantime  I 
hope  these  rough  estimates  will  be  of  value 
to  you  In  making  a  deter^nlnatt  >n  for  .'-Sena- 
tor CL.^RK 

Very    -ruly  yours. 

Joe    H      I.\TIMoRr 

Ci'.'/    Manaijt'T. 


City  or  East  ORANcr    N'  J  . 

Mwc-.  2  2    ;.'*;.• 

Dear  Mr  Healy:  In  answer  t'  y  ur  ;''>-r 
of  March  10  relative  to  Senate  bill  986  I 
regret  to  Inf  irm  you  that  bec.iuse  f  >ur 
present  workload  our  engineering  dep.irt- 
ment  cannot  undertake  any  iiddi'linal  c  >n- 
structlon  pr<)grams  within  the  f oresee.ible 
future  I  certainly  wholeheartedly  endorse 
Senator  Clark's  bill  S  986  and  wish  It  were 
possible  f'>r  East  Orange  to  take  . advantage  of 
the  45  percent  public  work  gr.mts  that  It 
provides 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  C'n.- ider.ible 
constrviction  work  In  progress,  ar.d  we  are 
presently  In  the  throes  of  provldins;  engi- 
neering data  and  services  In  connecti  n  with 
the  proposed  east-west  freeway  known  as 
Federal  Hi;?hway  Route  1-280  This  Fe<leral 
highway  will  bisect  the  entire  ler-.^th  of 
our  city  and  It  Is  now  propxis^d  and  a  bill 
is  pending  in  our  State  legislature,  to  have 
this  Federil  highway  Interchange  :\t  Ea.-t 
Orang.i'  with  the  present  Garden  State  P.irk- 
way  which  runs  north  and  south  through  'ur 
entire  State  This  proposed  leglsl.ition. 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  p.us.sed  in  the 
very  near  future,  has  taxed  and  will  continue 
t<j  tax  the  facilities  of  our  engineering  de- 
partment f'>r  the  next  2  or  3  ye-ars 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  n  .*   believe 
It   would    be   advisable   to  particip*ite   In   this 
public  program  at  this  time 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jamxs  W    Kei.ly    Jr 


CrrY  or  Albuqudique,   N     Mfx 

Marr'i  21.  19^;i 
Dear  Mr  Healt:  On  March  10.  1961  you 
requested  our  reaction  regarding  rienate  bill 
986  introduced  by  Senator  Joseph  Clark, 
which  would  authorize  45  percent  matching 
Federal  grants  as  an  Incentive  t<i  State  and 
local  governments  to  accelerate  capital  im- 
provement public  works  programs  You 
asked  specifically  (1)  whether  the  city  of 
Albuquerque  is  In  a  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  legislation  and   (2i    what  addi- 


tion.il   .iniount  of  public  W'  rk-s  .-.uld    be  put 
under  ^'  uiUructlon  if  S    986  were  iitlopu-d 

In  .in.swer  to  y^  ur  first  questi  n  the  city 
of  Albuquercjue  W'U.d  be  .ib:e  to  take  ad.  ii.- 
tage  of  such  Federal  matching  grants  We 
have  a  t)aiki  'g  >f  needed  pub.lc  works  im- 
provements whli.h  consider. ibly  exceeds  the 
tniount  of  funds  available  for  con.structlon 
Ir;  answer  t^i  y  ur  second  que.s'l.n  I  .\ni 
!i-.Mr;g  t>»-;ow  a  table  Indicating  the  amount 
f  fuTnl  .  "he  city  of  Albuquerque  now  has 
,iv  I.:  ihle  f  >r  public  works  impri'vements  and 
'he  ir-  .'.t  of  Federal  matching  futids  ap- 
plici'jl'-  n  the  basts  of  a  matching  45  per- 
cent ratio  We  would  be  able  to  use  the 
entire  $6,003  236  of  Federal  money  for  needed 
public  works  Improvements  immediately 
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Very  truly  yours. 

EIdmond  L    Engcl. 

City  Manager 


City  or  Sciienectady.  N  Y  , 

March.  16.  1961 
Df.ar  Ms  Hr<:  y  In  reference  to  your  let- 
ter of  M.irch  10  vihlch  brings  attention 
to  Senator  Clark  s  bill  calling  for  an  accel- 
eration of  public  Works  I  am  forw.irding 
ropips  of  your  Correspondence  to  Mr  John 
W  Eddy,  chairman  of  the  city  planning 
commission  and  other  interested  department 
heaiLs  of  the  city  of  Schenectady 

Please  he  assxired  that  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady is  particularly  interested  in  availing  it- 
self. If  possible,  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation 

I  will  keep  you  informed  of  our  i\c ti^n 
and  when  a  definite  plan  Is  devised,  will 
forward  It  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Malcolm  E    Ellw. 

.Wj^or. 


City  or  Rocky  Movnt.  N  C  . 

March  1.  19€1. 

DtMR  Mr  Healy  In  reply  to  the  Inquiry 
of  your  F'ebruary  23d  National  Legislative 
Hille'in  I  believe  this  city  would  be  in  a 
P'>-.!tl  in  U^  take  ad.antage  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  accelerate  public  works  if  such  legis- 
lation Is  enacted  An  estimate  as  to  how 
much  additional  public  works  activity  can 
be  started,  of  course,  depends  up<jn  many 
things  I  bt^lieve  this  city  could  put  up  to 
$1  million  worth  of  public  works  under  coti- 
tract  within  1  year.  This  would  be  pub- 
lic works  not  planned  for  as  it  st,»ncls  within 
this  or  the  next  fiscal  year 

This  work  would  be  storm  drainage  and 
s'reet  improvement,  as  well  .is  building  con- 
struction It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the 
number  of  fjeople  who  would  be  put  to  work 
on  these  fjr  p'^ed  project.s  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  .Somewhere  between  two  and  four 
hundred   covild    tirid    employment. 

I  am  afruld  this  infrirmatlon  Is  rather 
sketchy  Our  planning  department  Is  rela- 
tively new  therefore,  we  have  not  developed 
a  capital  program  It  is  f.ir  en  "igh  'h-'.  clipp- 
ed, hi'iwever,  that  we  -.m  m^ke  elective  use 
of  such  legislation 

With  t)08t  wishes. 
Yours  sl.'ii^erelv 

H    n    HiNc.s    Jr. 

Cify  Manager. 


CiTT  or  UisMARiK.  N    Dak  . 

March    14.   1961 

UtAR  Mr  Hr.Ai  y  Th.mk  you  ftir  your  let- 
ter of  March  10,  1961 

From  the  luitloiial  economy  st.mdpoint,  I 
sonu-tlmes  question  the  pump  priming 
ine.iMires  taken  to  lift  the  economy  There 
»«'ems  to  be  nuuh  confusion  between  econ- 
ornl.sts  as  to  those  measures  necessary  to 
bring  about  re<o-,ery  or  ai  ■  elerate  it  on  be- 
half of  providing  stability  to  tlie  national 
economy 

However  from  the  l')cal  standi)oint  of  our 
own  cotnnuinity  there  are  many  project.^  that 
not  only  could  be.  but  would  be  ucceler.ited 
If  such  45  percent  grants  were  as.iUuble  iui  h 
luj  street  widening,  construction  i^f  [lubiic 
buildings  and  many  other  worthwhile  ven- 
tures I  Can  assure  you  that  this  commu- 
nity could  utUi/e  arid  const  nutlvely  use 
funds  as  are  iiitended  .is  .itated  In  the  pur- 
poses of  S   U8«j 

This  community  could  pr  gr.un  an  addi- 
tional $200. uoo  of  con.struction  capital  Im- 
provement projects  If  such  Federal  funds 
were  available  above  the  am  <unt  planned 
for  next  year 

Thank   you  again  for   your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Tom   H\KtR. 
Ci.'v  And. tor. 


CITY  .  r  I.AKrwo.iD,  Ohio, 

March  24    l'Jf,l 

Dr.*R  NfR  Hrviv  I:,  r.-^p'  i^.se  t  >  V'Ur  letter 
of  M.ircli  1  '  1  '61  n.  o,  I  st.ite  t(..it  Senator 
ClaxK  s  bii:  S  '.I8t)  wouUl  be  of  gre.it  \Hlue 
to  I^ikewo<xl 

The  availability  of  Federal  funds  nt  45 
percent  of  the  total  project  cost  could.  In 
Liikewood,  speed  the  building  of  a  new  bew - 
age  disposal  plant  presently  estimated  to 
Co  t  $4  million  .\:  other  i\re,i  f  p.  '■  :t)te 
activity  iB  the  extension  of  a  breakwater  to 
provide  a  greater  area  for  the  d.unpiig  of 
unburnable     refuse  I  his      project      would 

f)robably   ccjst    stime    (Too  000    nial    pr.ivide    a 
lor n-r.ii.ge  inipr'  m  :■  ■  :  ■    1    r  our  i  ■  iiuiiui..'\ 

These  two  progr,i:i..s  ,ire  es|)eclally  needed 
and  could  b*-  pur  into  e^.e<.-\  in  a  short  time 
and  provide  exp.uided  einpli  ■>  meiit  In  tlUs 
area 

I  am  sure  tint  other  comniumties  can 
make  use  of  this  bill  similarly  The  need  f-r 
such  a  pr'gram  is  Indeed  upp.irent  and 
Would  t.i'ip  yi.\;v  problems  other  th.iii  em- 
ployment Tlie  bill  should  be  sujiported  and 
c  rned  through  with  all  possible  sj>eed 
Sincerely   yours 

I-RA-VK  r    Celeste. 

Mayor. 


City   or    Jo:  ri>),   Oui" 

March  17.  19^'! 
I)f^R  Mh  Hkmy  In  reply  to  your  let'er 
of  .M  iri  li  lo  we  pl.m  to  take  advant.ige  of 
the  1)111  iiitrKluced  by  Senator  Clark  and 
will  do  everything  m  our  power  tc>  make  u.'e 
of  the  gr, lilts  f-.r  puhllr  improvemei.t.s  whii.ii 
are  fo  sorely  ne<ili-d  m  ovir  comn.unitv 
Sincerely   >.  ur^ 

.Mil  H  \r\    J     I)  \  M  *s 

Mayor. 

Car   or    Ei  arNF,   Orec 

March   3.    1961 

OrNTi.EvrN     Tl;l     N'-er  Is  in  reply  to  your 
legislative   l>ull<tin    M  iN  d    Fehr\iarv   23     1961 
requesting  ron.inen'   ■  n  Senat<.r  Ci  ark  s  bill 
for    public    \i.orks    .icreler.itlon    programs    to 
comb  it  ^  r  cii;p:  1-,  !;;.r  ' 

FMease  be  advised  that  .should  such  r  mea- 
sure become  law  the  city  of  Eugene,  Oreg 
Is  In  a  position  where  It  could  almost  Im- 
mediately acceler,ite  Its  public  works  pro- 
gram t*j  the  extent  of  the  funds  available 
for  which  It  could  qualify  An  ofThrind  ettl- 
mate  would  Indicate  a  possible  addition  nf 
public  works  In  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000 
could    be    accomplished    In    the    flsc.il    year 
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starting  July  1.  19«1,  This  would  be  almost 
equally  divided  between  street  Improvement 
nnd  aewcr  ImproTement  project*.  Thla  ex- 
penditure would,  of  course,  create  adtUtlonal 
employment;  however,  we  are  In  no  posi- 
tion to  piredlct  what  this  amount  of  employ- 
nient  would  be. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hugh  McKufLcr. 

City  Manager. 


CrrY  or  Chester.  Pa,. 

March  17.  1961. 
Dear  Senator  Clark:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  at  the  public  hearing  in  the 
city  of  Chester  on  March  2.  we  have  pre- 
pared tiie  following  list  of  public  works 
projects  which  could  be  stiirted  In  the  very 
near  future  If  money  Is  made  available. 
S'reets  and  highways 

Street  paving »75.  000 

Alley    paving -    45,000 

Reallneraent  of  3d  St.  (for  heavy 

Industrial  traOc )  —acquisition.      100.  OOO 
Bridge  at  6Ui  St    ( central  bus  dls- 
Xsict)    I  plus  $105 .000  of  county 
funds)      106.000 


Total 325.000 


Uunk      fur      induatrliU 


Sewers 
isaniUary 

area 

Ketmlldiug  combined  sewer. 

33d  St.   sanitary...    

Highland   Ave    sanitary 

Hays    St.    sanitary        


250.000 

100.000 

12,000 

11.000 

15,000 


ToUl 388,000 

Parks  and  playgrounds 

Meixu>rlal  Park . 

Culvert 18.000 

Tennis    courU 18,000 

Chester        Park— renovation       ol 

barn 30.  000 

William  Penn  Memorial  Park  de- 
velopment         30. 000 

Enlarge       existing       playgrounds, 

develop    added    playgrovinds 20,000 

Total 116.000 


Grand      total 


829.000 


We  appreciate  your  deep  concern  with 
the  problem  of  employment  and  local  fi- 
nance, and  we  will  be  pleaaed  to  coopermte 
with  you  in  supporting  adoption  of  urgently 
noeded   legislation. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Josnii  I.ARKiN  Etrx. 

Mayor. 

City  or  rrrrsBtrmcH.  Pa.. 

March  6,  1991. 
Drar  Mr  Healy  In  regard  to  your  Inqui- 
ries about  Senator  Clark's  public  works  Mil 
authorizing  45-percent  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments.  Mayor  Barr  testified  In 
wholehearted  favor  of  this  proposal. 
In  answer  to  your  speclflc  questions: 

1  Plttsbvinfh  would  be  In  a  position  to 
t.ike  advantage  of  legislation.  If  enacted. 

2  We  would  probably  add  about  $^  mil- 
lion to  our  annual  capital  expenditure 
pr.ittr.im 

Obviously,  wc  have  no  way  of  telling  how 
much    additional   employment   would   result 
from  this  additional  expenditure. 
Wry   truly   yours. 

AlDO    COLAUi'lI. 

I       Executive    Secretary. 


CrxY  or  ORANCEBrRC.  S.C. 

J»farc^  IS.  1961. 
Uea«  Mr  Healy:  I  have  rerlewed  Senator 
Clark's  bill.  S.  988.  and  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  Its  passage.  If  this  legislation  Is  paaeed 
I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  In  C^angeburg  we 
can  accomplish  the  following  additional  pub- 


lic  works  construction  over  and  above  that 
planned  for  the  next  year : 

1.  Waterworks:  Extend  and  enlarge  facili- 
ties to  the  extent  of  approximately  $1  million. 

2.  Increase  sewage  treatment  plant  capac- 
ity and  extend  trunkllnes  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $350,000 

3.  Construct  substaticjn  for  fire  protection 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000 

4.  Construct  an  airport  ndmlnlstratlon 
building  ccMting  about  $50,000 

Thus  you  will  Bce  that  with  the  grants 
proposed  by  tl.e  bill  an  :>.cccleration  In  public 
works  facility  construction  of  about  $1',, 
million  might  reasonably  be  expected  In  thlt 
conrununlty 

Prcllmlnarv  planning  for  a  public  works 
program  In  Orangeburg  indicates  that  the 
above  facilities  :ire  needed  Without  grant 
Rsslst.ince  It  appears  that  such  a  priigram 
must  t>e  deferred.  So  you  cm  readily  see 
that  we  are  In  f;i'  or  r  f  the  passage  of  .Sen.'itor 
Claxk's  bill  and  the  acceleration  In  public 
works  facility  construi^tlon  that  will  eni-ue 
Your-  '.  r  I  y  '  Mi'y. 

.S     Clyde   Fmr     Mripnr 

Ctty  or  .'=^r\RT\N'n:'RC,    S  C  . 

March   14,  1961 

Dl-,"E  Mr  Healy:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  10.  1961.  asking  for  my  reaction  to 
Senator  Clark's  bill,   S    986 

I  am  opposed  t(j  it  Our  community  would 
not  be  In  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
this  legislation  If  enacted,  we  could  not  con- 
tract for  any  additional  public  works  beyond 
what  Is  already  planned,  and  no  additional 
employment  would  result.  Moreover,  if  our 
officials  Ln  Washington  would  concern  them- 
selves more  with  tlic  solvency  of  our  country. 
rather    than    with    new    ways    of    spending 


money,  v.-e  would 

'C'.Tdl    '!v  "o 


ai  be  better  ofT 

Nfville  Hoi  coMnE, 

-If  aj/o' 


City  of  Dallas.  Tex.. 

March  20.  1961. 
Dfar    Mr.    Hi.'iY      I    have    your    letter    of 
March  10  re  Sen;itor  Clark's  bill  and  beg  to 
ndvl.-c  ac  foil:  Wi  : 

In  answer  to  question  1,  our  city  has  no 
legal  prohibition  against  participating  In 
such  a  program  and  we  would  be  financially 
able  to  participate. 

In  answer  to  question  2.  we  are  Just  com- 
pleting a  $50  million  capital  improvements 
program  and  will  prepare  a  new  one  for  the 
year  beginning  approximately  January  1. 
1862.  and  If  grants-in-aid  were  authorized. 
we  probably  would  add  to  the  schedule  ap- 
proximately $3  million  above  our  normal 
amount.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  know 
how  to  estimate  how  much  this  would  In- 
crease local  employment,  but.  of  course, 
somewhat  substantially. 

Hoping  this  serves  your  purpose,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

R.  L.  Thornton. 

Mayor. 

City  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 

Afarc'i  24.  1961. 

Dear  Mr  Healy:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
March  10,  which  requested  review  of  Sena- 
tor Clark's  bill.  S.  986,  tlie  following  Infor- 
mation is  sui^plled. 

Whether  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  could  take 
advantage  of  the  legislation:  Yes,  the  city 
of  Port  Worth  could  legally  take  advantage 
of  the  grants  proposed  In  the  legislation  on 
the  same  basis  as  grants  which  were  made 
available  during  the  1930's.  It  is  doubtful. 
however,  that  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  would 
take  advantage  of  grants  for  purposes  other 
than  highways,  sewers,  public  hotislng.  and 
airport  construction. 

The  additional  amount  of  public  works 
which  could  be  put  under  construction  over 
and  above  the  amount  planned  for  the  next 
year:    Given   local  approval   of   Federal    par- 


tlclf»ation  in  scheduled  projects  for  next  year, 
the  city  of  Fort  Worth  could  probably  In- 
crease spending  on  capital  Improvements 
from  $10  to  $15  million,  or  a  $5  million  In- 
crease for  streets,  highways,  freeways,  etorm 
sewers,  sanitary  sewers,  libraries,  street 
lighting  and  signaliBatlon,  and  water  facility 
improvements. 

I  hope  that  this  supplies  you  with  the  in- 
formation you  require.    Please  let  me  know  if 
I  can  be  of  further  asflstance. 
Very  •  "-uly  Vju.s. 

T   a    McCan.n, 

Mayor. 

City  oi  Ogden.  Utah, 

March  24,  1961. 

Df...?.  Mr  HrALY:  It  is  my  opinion  that 
not  o-i!y  does  Senator  Clark's  bill  S.  986 
have  merit  but  :t  Is  most  needed.  Aid  to 
local  go-,  ernmcnt.-;  has  been  neglected  too 
I  'ng 

Ogden  City  is  in  need  of  the  following 
public  works  that  it  is  not  able  to  finance 
r.lonc. 

Public   nafcty   buildings $1,500,000 

Public    r:reet6 500.000 

Bridges      225,000 

Parks 700,  000 

Water   (covering  reservoirs,  etc  ).      2.350.000 

Garbage    Incinerator 1,250.000 

Fire  stations  I  four) __  500,000 

Llbrnry        addition        and        new 

branch 150,000 

Storm    sewer 1,500.000 

3   swimming  pools 600.000 

Total 9,  275.  000 

The  above  list  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
list  of  our  needs.  Our  total  needs  in  improve- 
ments. wltho(.it  any  extravagant  expendi- 
tures for  such  buildings  as  a  civic  center  and 
civic   auditorium,   could   run   $15   million. 

If  there  Is  additional  information  needed, 
kindiv  advise, 

tojnccrely. 

E,  L.  Carlsrn, 

City  Manager. 

City  or  Newport  News.  Va., 

March  14.  1961. 

Deax  Mr.  Healy  :  Mayor  Brittlngham  has 
handed  me  yoior  letter  with  attachment  of 
March  10,  1961,  for  reply. 

Senator  Clark's  bill  S.  986  relative  to  au- 
thorizing 45  percent  public  works  grants  as 
an  Incentive  to  State  and  local  governments 
to  accelerate  their  capital  expenditure 
programs  is  somewhat  similar  to  numerous 
other  legislative  bills  designed  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  public  works. 

If  the  bill  were  passed,  I  feel  certain  this 
city  would  do  its  utmost  to  take  advantage 
of  its  provisions. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  bill 
proposed  by  Senator  Clark  Ls  Justified  at 
this  time,  certainly  within  our  area  of  Vir- 
ginia in  which  the  city  of  Newport  News  is 
located. 

very   truly  yours. 

J     C     BiGCLNS, 

City  Manager. 

City  or  Norfolk.  Va., 

February  27.  19€1. 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  bul- 
letin of  February  23  concerning  S.  986,  my 
answers  to  the  questions  which  you  ask  would 
depend  upon  the  Interpretation  of  item  1  of 
section  4  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Assum- 
ing that  the  interpretation  would  be  liberal, 
the   answers  are   as  follows: 

1  Y'es,  we  would  be  in  i>os:tion  to  take 
advantage  of  the  legislation,  if  enacted. 

2.  Approximately  $6  million. 

3.  I  am  reliably  Informed  that  the  type  of 
capital  improvement  that  we  would  under- 
take under  an  accelerated  program  would 
run  about  60  percent  labor  and  40  percent 
material  In  the  contractors'  costs.     Of  course. 
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there  must  be  added  to  this  the  labor  In- 
volved In  producing  and  preparlni;  the  ma- 
terial, so  I  would  estimate  that  the  total 
additional  emplojnnent  would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  f4  million. 
Sincerely  yours. 

T    F    Maxweil, 

City   Manager 


MORGANTOWN     W     Va 

Februa")  :s    196t 
Hon   Jenninos  Randolph, 
US    Senator. 
W  r-*itngton    D  C. 

Dear  Jennings:  I  have  Just  completed  the 
reading  and  study  of  Senate  bill  986  Intro- 
duced by  Sf  aator  Clark  for  hini,->eU.  you  and 
Senator  Pei  l  The  bill  Is  r.iptioned  the 
■  Emergency  Employment  Acceler.itlon  Act  of 
1961  "  I  w.int  to  commend  most  heartily 
yuu  and  your  Senate  colleagues  for  this 
splendid  legislative  measure,  to  assist  those 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  are  in  dire 
need  of  help  to  provide  employment  and 
capital  Improvements  which  are  bidly  re- 
quired and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  local 
go'.eriiment.s  to  provide  My  consrratulattons 
to  you  and  Senators  Clark  and  F'lll  for  your 
Initiative  and  willingness  to  present  and  urge 
ad'>ption  of  .i  Legislative  act  to  ai.sist  so  many 
unfortunate  unemployed  by  providing  meth- 
ods fur  them  to  obtain  employment  and  a 
livelihood  f')r  their  families. 

As  you  are  aware,  this  area  ha-s  been  li.sted 
as  a  distress  area  for  several  years  This  con- 
dition was  brought  about  by  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  the  coal  mine*,  loss  of  orders  for  coal. 
the  closing  of  the  Morgintuwn  Ordr.  mce 
Plant,  discontinuance  of  small  buslnfsses, 
and  layoffs  m  the  Industrial  and  r<'mmfrci.\l 
firms  remaining  In  buslnesfi  The  unf^mplny- 
ment  In  this  area,  as  determined  from  very 
reliable  sou.-ce;i.  is  In  excess  of  19  percent  of 
the  working  population.  Under  conditions 
such  aa  this,  u  Is  impossible  for  the  commu- 
nity to  provide  sufficient  revenue  fmm  taxes 
to  assist  m  reducing  the  unemployment  It 
Is  also  impossible  for  the  c.  inmunity  to 
maintain  its  present  governmental  standard 
and  entirely  unthinkable  to  cnnplder  con- 
struction pf  those  facilities  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  Improvement  of  the  citv 

Legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  986  will  not 
correct  entirely  the  exLstlng  condition  It 
win  go  a  long  way  In  preventing  further  un- 
rest than  Is  now  apparent  It  will  assist 
some  of  those  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
many  months  to  obtain  employment  rfgnln 
their  self-respect,  and  provide  for  their 
families 

The  conditions  and  thoughts  of  Individuals 
today  are  reminiscent  of  the  early  li»3irs  I  he 
unemployment  of  that  period  had  advanced 
to  a  high  percentage  People  wrre  havln.^ 
their  homes  and  personal  property  taken 
from  them  due  to  the  lack  of  income  and 
Inability  to  meet  mortgage  or  lonii  pavments. 
The  local  governments  were  u::ab;e  to  cope 
with  the  conditlona  and  so  ma.-.v  it  ';■. oee  in- 
cidents which  are  happening-  t.xl.iy  pre- 
vailed— stealing,  robberies,  suicides,  and  so 
many  types  of  unlawful  acts  by  all  age 
groups  rre  Federal  G-vcrninent  :ittempted 
to  assist  In  solving  the  problems  w.th  CWA. 
FER.\.  and  ^ther  make-work  ja-tcrun.- .  these 
programs  ti  rned  out  to  be  more  like  payroll 
programs  than  work  programs  with  the  re- 
sult of  men  leaning  on  shovels  or  doing  work 
of  no  consequence  while  discontent  with 
unrest  continued  to  Increase 

Senate  b:ll  986  reminds  me  very  much  of 
tlie  PWA  program,  which  with  WP.\  aid  so 
much  to  start  conditions  to  stabili/e  The 
work  programs  gave  local  communities  capi- 
tal Improvements,  provided  an  impetus  to 
Industries  which  In  turn  placed  orders  wltli 
co-i:  mines  and  other  suppliers  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  eventually  brought  order  out  of  a 
chaotic  economic  condition  In  the  United 
States. 


The  city  of  Morgantown  participated  In 
the  PWA  and  WPA  programs  to  'J\e  benefit 
of  the  city  and  it*  citizens  During  the  PWA 
program  the  city  ctJiistructed  a  m<xlern  lOo- 
ton  g:irbage  incinerate  r  plant,  a  city  garage. 
and  purchiLscd  new  truck.s  for  the  collection 
and  di^pos.i;  ..f  gartjage  and  rubbish  During 
the  WPA  program  the  city  accomplished 
many  tvpes  of  con^^tructlon  projects  which 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  progretslve  at- 
titude and  Improvement  of  Morgantown  .jnd 
the  surrounding  area.s  Among  these  proj- 
ects were 

1  An  airjxirt  with  three  paved  and  !i>;litcd 
landing  strips  3, 6uO-f'ot.  3  100-t  -ot.  and 
3.000-foot  lengths  -with  602.180  cubic  yards 
of  excavation  and  156.855  square  yards  of 
asphaltlc  concrete  surface  on  rock  base 

2  Paving  of  the  2-mile  length  of  Kich- 
wood  and  Sabraton  Avenues  with  tremendous 
retaining  walls  which  extended  as  much  as 
62  feet  below  the  roadway  level,  these  streets 
now  provide  the  main  entrance  to  the  renter 
of  the  city  from  Maryland  by  way  of  Wes' 
Virginia  7 

3  A  total  of  7  01  miles  of  additional  street 
oivii,^  lai  1  8t  miles  uf  reiiil.Tced  concrete, 
ibi  5  17  miles  of  asphaltlc  concrete  on  rock 
b'.tsc 

4  A  total  of  18  38  miles  of  main  sewer  lines 
ranging  In  size  from  8-lnch  to  30-lnch 
diameter  with  manholes,  storm  Inlets,  and 
other  acces-sories, 

5  The   Deckers  Cretk   flixxlwal! 

6  Miles  of  retaining  walls  to  support  the 
street   paving 

7  Many  miles  of  sidewalks. 

8  Improvement  of  134  acres  of  park  luta. 
•Aith  recreational  facilities,  and 

9  Numerous  other  construction  Items. 

As  city  manager  and  city  engineer  of  Mor- 
gantown at  the  time  of  the  PWA  and  WPA 
programs,  it  was  my  feeling  that  only  worth- 
while and  long-hfe  projects  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  city  It  was  alio  the  thoughts 
of  city  cuuncllmen  and  myself  that  the  proj- 
ect.*; should  he  capital  lmprovem':'nts  for  the 
city,  and  the  city  should  participate  to  Its 
maximum  ability  In  financing  the  programs 
At  the  conclu.«!on  of  the  clty-WPA  program. 
It  wa.s  determined  that  the  city  had  partlcl- 
p.itcfi  In  the  program  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  the  various  projects.  The  results  and 
value  of  the  prr>gram.s  are  quite  obvious  to- 
day to  all  of  the  residents  of  and  visitors  to 
this  area  It  may  be  added  that  the  city 
sponsored  no  projects  where  labor  was  not 
tised  to  Its  utmost  efUclency. 

Fr  m  the  above  Information  there  is  sufH- 
cU-rit  evidence  that  both  the  PWA  and  WI'A 
programs  wre  advantageous  to  the  ci.tirc 
Nation,  the  city  of  Morgantown.  and  6(>  many 
persons  In  destitute  clrcumstinces  W.'h 
the  critical  condition  of  unemplovment  in 
this  area,  the  entire  State  of  West  Virginia, 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  other  areas  at  the 
United  States  a  postive  position  should  be 
taken  immediately  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  assist  local  governmental  bodies  to 
alleviate    the    unemployment    problem 

Thpre  Is  little  doubt  but  that  a  local  capi- 
tal Improvement  program  will  go  as  far  as 
any  other  type  of  program  in  the  abatement 
nnd  correction  of  the  tincm.ploymrnt  prob- 
lem This  type  of  program  will  also  go  a 
long  'A-ay  to  aid  those  g'  ■. ernmf ntal  units  to 
correct  local  conditions  which  have  resulted 
from  the  lack  of  proper  flnancl.il  ."upport 

The  city  of  Morgantown  will  be  very 
p'eased  to  take  part  In  a  capital  Improve- 
ment program  to  supplement  Its  street, 
.■sidewalk,  sewer,  airport,  recreational,  and 
other  fundamental  requirements  to  Improve 
the  public  welfare  and  heilth  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  a.ssist  In  the  ctirtallment  of 
Its    unemployment    problems 

It  Is  trusted  you  will  continue  to  give  your 
utmost  support  towarfl  the  passage  of  this 
constructive  legislation 

KospectfuUy. 

Ei.VER   W    Prin*  t    City    Mauagrr. 


City  or  .St  tkrior    Wis  . 

.Vfurc>i    14.   1961 

Ukar  Mh  HtAi  y  Your  legislative  bulletin 
of  Kebruiry  23.  ll»61  with  respect  to  public 
works  acceleration  and  grants  for  public 
Wf^rks  Is  undouhtfcii  y  of  urgent  nature 
Without  reser-.  atlor.s  we  c.n  say  at  the  out- 
set that  the  economic  conditi.ins  In  our 
area  arc  such  that  grants  as  pr  posted  In  the 
bill  would  be  of  v.iluable  and  I.vstlng  nature 

The  city  of  Superior  is  In  the  need  of  a 
great  number  of  Improved  public  facilities 
such  as  fepar.Ttlng  tlie  sanitary  and  storm 
sewer  tiystem,  improvement  of  public  streets 
(e-peclally  in  the  residential  areas  where 
there  are  no  curb  nnd  gutter  to  say  nothing 
of  concrete  or  blackt  p  p.uing)  Sidewalk 
rep.ilrs  have  been  c:\rrled  on  in  a  modest 
m.inner.  but  could  be  doubled  and  tripled 
In  the  next  2  or  3  years  to  bring  them  up  Uy 
a  ^'fe  and  suitable  condition  .Additional 
1  vibllc  p. irks  could  be  de\t'l  iped  a  inunlclp.il 
i.vimming  pool  could  be  established,  and 
there  Is  a  definite  need  for  a  new  city  hall, 
centrally  located,  with  both  police  and  fire 
protection  facilities  combined  In  a  structurt- 
St:\te  legislation  enacted  In  recent  years  is 
going  to  make  It  necessary  for  the  city  of 
Superior  to  b»illd  a  new  centr.il  high  schof>l 
to  provide  rdiicit  lonal  opportunities  on  the 
high  8ch<xjl  level  Tor  students  residing  In  the 
rural  arens  r.f  the  city  of  .Superl  t  .'^ucli  a 
8ch<X)l  with  proper  facilities  h  vs  be<'n  e.stl- 
mated  to  reriulre  from  M'.;  to  »6  million  of 
ftnanring  Insofar  as  the  total  cr»-t  for  these 
addltlr)nal  p<ibllc  works,  it  would  be  dlfUcult 
to  estimate  at  this  time,  but  I  trust  that 
you  can  see  fnim  the  foregoing  that  It  would 
be  completely  prohibitive  for  a  city  the  size 
of  Superior  (34  0O0i  to  accompU.sh  them 
through  Its  own  resources  If  bill  S  986 
should  be  enacted  Into  I.iw,  the  city  admliilb- 
tratlon  of  Superior  would  undoubtedly  prn- 
gram  work  within  Its  means  to  ncr  imp!l^h 
and    acreler  ite    much     newled    farllitles 

Thanking  you  for  bringing  this  to  our  at- 
tention, we  beg  to  remain. 
Very  trtily  yours. 

Lawreni  J    M     H\';en. 

Maj/or. 


Crrv  or  fUvrRioN    Wvo  . 

Sfn-rh   :o.   19S1 

Dr\R  Mr  HtAiv  I:;  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  10  regarding  .S«Mialor  Clark  s  bill. 
S  986,  In  which  you  request  my  reaction  \rt 
the  bill's  merits  and  ask  whether  this  com- 
munity could  t.ike  advant.ige  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  regret  th.it  at  this  time  there  Is  no 
demand  for  other  public  works  We  have 
exhausted  all  local  available  funds  which 
miitht  be  used  to  match  either  -State  t>r  Fed- 
eral aid 

Within  the  p;ust  week  we  have  filed  on 
w.iter  right*  at  Br>oks  Lake  in  the  Wind 
River  Mount. ilns.  pr'ifxising  to  build  h  dam 
at  that  location  to  imp<jund  approximately 
10. 000  acre-feet  of  water  This  project  Is  a 
prec.uitlonary  measure  to  guard  our  do- 
mestic water  resources  and  construction  of 
the  dam  Is  not  contemplated  this  season 
Just  how  this  project  wi.l  be  financed  has 
yet  to  be  determined 

Other    than    this,    there    Is    no    Imnu'di.ite 
pnispert  of  .any  other  nn.iiiclpal  construction 
of  public  works 
Sincerely 

WlLLA    WaLE-S    CoRBITT, 

Afii^or 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr  Presidtnit,  will 
the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvaiiia  yield? 

Mr  GL.ARK      I  yield 

Mr  CiRUKNING  I  am  a  cospon.sor  of 
the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania hius  referred  The  proposed 
legi.slation  i.s  needed  in  many  parts  of 
the  Union,  particularly  in  Alaska,  where 
there  is  steadily  mounting  unemploy- 
ment, and  where  many  pubhc  projects 
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are  sorely  needed.     I  hope  the  bill  will 

be  acted  on  favorably  by  thia  great  body. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 

his  comments  and  welcome  his  support. 


UNCONSTirunONAUTY  OF  FED- 
ERAL TAX  AID  TO  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  ix)int  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  In  respect  to  the  proposal 
to  extend  the  Federal  tax  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools.  In  addition,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  following 
my     sUtement     an     editorial     entitled 

Courage.  '  published  in  the  Asheville, 
N  C  .  Citizen-Times;  an  editorial  entitled 

Rome  and  Public  Schools."  published  In 
the  Asheville  Citizen -Tunes;  an  editorial 
'■ntitled  "Religious  I>ebato  Imperils  Ken- 
nedy s  School  Bill.'  published  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.C..  Observer  of  March  11. 
1961;  an  editorial  entitled  "Democracy 
and  Public  Schools"  published  in  the 
Charlotte  Observer  of  March  26.  1961; 
an  editorial  entitled  "Kennedy  and  Pri- 
vate Schools,"  published  in  the  Greens- 
ijKjio.  NC,  E>aily  News;  an  editorial  en- 
titled "No  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools," 
published  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor; and  an  editorial  entitled  "Church. 
State,  and  Schools."  published  in  the 
Wa.shington  Post  of  March  13.  1961. 

There   being   no  objection,   the  state- 
ment and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
hcDcxAL   Tax   Aid   to   Pabochiai.   Schools   Is 

noTM      Unc  .INSTITUTIONAL     AND     UnWISE 

I  By  Senator  Ekvin  » 
If  we  are  to  appraise  aright  the  current 
demands  for  Federal  tax  aid  to  parochial 
sch<>t)ls,  we  must  begin  with  a  study  of  hU- 
•  >ry  This  Is  true  because  we  can  under- 
.siand  the  InsUtutlons  and  laws  of  today  only 
if  we  know  the  historical  events  out  of  which 
they    arise 

MANS     9THUCCLF     TOR     RtLIClOUS     ntCXDOU 

The  moet  heart-rending  story  of  history 
I"*  that  of  mans  struggle  against  civil  and 
f<  rleslastlcal  t>Tanny  fur  the  simple  right 
•o  bow  his  own  knees  before  hU  own  God  in 
.'.IS    own    Way 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of  all 
".me  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  P.  Stacy, 
oi  thr  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
declared  In  the  opinion  he  wrote  in  State  v 
/^•')/    I  199    N  C.   278)  ; 

For  some  reason  too  deep  to  fathom. 
men  contend  more  furiously  over  the  road 
•o  heaven,  which  they  cannot  see,  than  over 
'heir  visible  walks  on  earth.'  and  "It  would 
'"-  almost  unbelievable.  If  history  did  not 
record  the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone 
I  war  and  cut  each  other's  throats  because 
•hey  could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  be- 
'•nie  of  them  after  their  throats  were  cut." 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
acutely    aware    of    these    truths. 

Ihey  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the 
cruelties  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Waldenslans  In  the  Alpine 
Valleys  of  Italy,  the  hanging  and  Jailing  of 
E'lgllsh  and  Irish  Catholics  by  Proteetant 
England,  the  hunting  down  of  the  Covenan- 
tors upon  the  crags  and  moors  o.  Scotland. 
'he  branding,  hanging,  and  whipping  of 
Wuakers  and  the  banishing  of  Baptists  by 
Huritan  Massachusetts,  and  the  hundreds 
nf  other  atrocities  committed  in  the  name 
u!    religion. 


The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  moreover, 
that  even  during  their  own  UfeUmes  those 
who  did  not  confcwm  to  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  churches  established  by  law 
In  the  places  they  lived,  such  as  Scotch- 
Iriah  Presbyterians  In  Ulster,  Catholics  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  dissenters  In  varl- 
oiis  American  colonies,  had  been  barred  from 
civil  and  military  offices  because  of  their 
faiths,  had  been  compelled  to  pay  tithes  for 
the  propagation  of  religious  opinions  they 
dlslMlieved.  and  had  had  their  marriages 
annulled  and  their  children  adjudged  il- 
legitimate for  daring  to  speak  their  marriage 
vows  before  ministers  of  their  own  faiths. 
rather  than  before  clergymen  of  the  estJib- 
llshed  churches 

THE  DETIRMINATION  OF  THE  FOrNDING  FATHEKS 
TO  SECITRK  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  BY  SEPARATING 
CHtmCH     AND    STATE 

The  Founding  F.itb.er.s  were  determined 
that  none  of  these  tr.iglc  historical  events 
should  be  repeated  in  the  nation  thev  were 
creating. 

To  this  end.  they  inserted  two  provisi.jus 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appe.irs  in 
article  6.  and  declares  th.-^t  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  rrquir.-'d  h.s  ,\  qu.iMfication 
to  any  office  or  public  tru.<:t  :n  'he  United 
States  ■• 

The  second  appe.irs  m  the  first  nnrend- 
ment.  and  states  that  ■Cungre.ss  shall  make 
no  law  respe<-ting  an  estrtbllshment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof  " 

These  provisions  embody  in  the  Constitu- 
tion the  abiding  conviction  of  the  Pounding 
Fathers  that  the  complete  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  spheres  of  relieious  activity 
and  civil  authority  is  be.st  for  religion  and 
best   for   the  state 

I  cherish  the  coiustitutlonal  principle  of 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  the 
moet  precious  part  of  our  heritage  as  Amer- 
icans. It  must  be  preserved  If  llbertv  of  any 
kind  Is  to  endure  This  Is  true  because  po- 
litical liberty  cannot  exist  where  any  church 
dictates  to  the  state  and  religious  liberty 
cannot  exl.<;t  where  the  state  interferes  with 
religion. 

The  authcr  <>l  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion" clause  ol  the  first  amendment  was 
James  Madison,  who  had  previously  piloted 
through  the  Virginia  Legislature  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Virginia  Statute  for  Religious 
Freedom,  which  declared  that  to  compel 
a  man  to  furnl.-^h  contributions  of  money 
for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he 
disbelieves   Is   sinful   and   tyrannical." 

THE    CONSTITUTION    PROHIBITS    FEDERAL    TAX     AID 
TO    ANY    AND    ALL    CHURCHES 

The  first  amendment  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent every  form  and  degree  of  ofBcial  re- 
lation between  religion  and  civil  authority. 
To  this  end.  it  .secures  the  right  of  every 
person  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  consctencf  and  prohibits 
every  kind  of  public  aid  or  support,  finan- 
cial or  other,  for  religion. 

Its  purpose  to  outlaw  all  use  of  public 
moneys  for  religious  purpo.ses  is  stated  with 
unmistakable  clarity  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Suites  in  the  comparatively 
recent  case  of  Evcrson  v.  lioa^d  oi  Educaiton 
(330   U.S.    1  ). 

I  quote  from  the  opinion  In  that  case: 
"The  'establishment  of  religion'  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this; 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  No  tax  In 
any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to 
Btipport  any  religious  activities  or  Institu- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  what- 
ever form  they  rray  adopt  to  teach  or  prac- 
tice religion.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the 
clause  against  establishment  of  religion  by 
law  was  Intended  to  erect  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state." 


There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
the  parochial  schools  constitute  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Catholic  church  Indeed, 
they  are  established  and  operated  by  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  children  of  Catholic  parents  the  tenets 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  This  is  made  clear 
by  the  canon  law  of  the  Catholic  Church 
which  specifies  that  "Catholic  children  are 
to  be  educated  in  schools  where  not  only 
nothing  contrary  to  Catholic  faith  and  mor- 
als is  taught,  but  rather  In  schools  where 
religious  and  moral  training  occupy  the 
first  place  ■  and  that  "the  religious  teaching 
of  youth  in  any  schools  is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority and  inspection  of  the  church.'" 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary,  the  first 
amendmen*  makes  no  distinction  whatever 
between  ou'rlght  grants  of  Federal  moneys 
to  parochial  schools  and  long-term  loans 
of  Federal  moneys  to  parochial  schools  It 
forbids  IxTth  grsnts  nnd  loans  The  decision 
m  the  Eversnii  case  makes  this  crystal  clear 
by  stating,  in  pub'5t;ince.  that  Congress  can- 
rot  pa.ss  laws  which  "aid  one  religion"  or 
■'aid  all  religions.""  and  that  "'no  tax  in  any 
amount  •  •  •  can  be  levied  to  support  any 
religious  activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion   " 

THE      t  ATHOLIC      LIEBT      TO      THE      CONSTITUTION 

.Ml  .Americans  of  all  faiths  have  the  abso- 
lute legal  right  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schcmls  of  the  States  In  which  they 
reside.  Many  Catholic  parents  forgo  the 
exerc!.«c  of  this  legal  right  and  send  their 
children  to  partx-hial  schools  becatise  they 
want  their  children  to  receive  something 
which  the  !.r:  t  an^.endment  forbids  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  give  them;  !  e  ,  instruction  In 
the  tone"-  of  their  religion.  In  sending  their 
children  to  parochial  schools.  Catholic  par- 
en's  are  exercising  a  right  secured  to  them 
bv  the  s.ime  Constitution  which  forbids  the 
■'se  of  tax -supported  Institutions  for  the' 
teaching  of  any  religion.  This  observation 
::iuls  Illustration  in  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  In  Pirrcr 
V  Society  of  Sifttrra  of  Holp  Namtw  (268  US. 
OlOi,  where  the  Court  decided  that  the  par- 
entis of  Catholic  children  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  send  their  children  to  paro- 
chial schools,  and  adjudged  unconstitutional 
an  Oregon  statute  which  required  parents 
of  an  children.  Including  Catholic  parents, 
residing  in  Oregon,  to  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools  of  that  State. 

USF    OK    FFDERAL    TAXE.S    FOR    PAROCHIAL    St  HoOl.S 
UNWISE 

Even  if  there  were  no  constitutional  pro- 
hibition on  such  action.  Congress  should  not 
grant  or  loan  Federal  tax  moneys  to  paro- 
chial schools  or  any  other  schools  eachmg 
the  tenets  of  any  religion. 

Tlie  ringing  declaration  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Freedom  that  'to  compel  a  man  to  furni.sl^ 
contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation 
of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves  Is  sinful  and 
tyrannical"  is  just  as  true  Uxlay  ivs  it  was 
when  Jefferson  wrote  these  Immoital  words. 
It  would  be  "sinful  and  tyrannical"  to  tax 
Catholics  and  Jews  to  aid  the  teaching  of 
Protestantism,  or  to  tax  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants to  Hid  the  teaching  of  Judaism  It 
would  likewise  be  '  .sinful  and  tyrannica:  to 
tax  Protestants  and  Jews  to  aid  the  teach.ing 
of  Catholicism 

A  great  American,  the  late  Justice  Rut- 
ledge,  had  this  to  say  on  this  subject. 

"Tile  great  condition  of  religious  liberty  is 
that  it  be  maintained  free  from  sustenance, 
as  also  from  other  Interferences,  by  the  State. 
For  when  It  comes  to  rest  upon  that  secular 
foundation  It  vanishes  with  the  resting. 
Public  money  devoted  to  payment  of  reli- 
gious costs,  educational  or  other,  brings  the 
quest  for  more.  It  brings  too  the  struggle 
of  sect  against  sect  for  the  larger  share  or 
for  any.     Here   one   by    numbers    alone   will 
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benefit  most,  there  another.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely the  bistory  of  Boct«Cles  which  have  had 
an  established  religion  wad  dissident  groups 
It  Is  the  very  thing  Jclfcisuu  and  Madison 
experienced  and  sougbt  to  guard  against, 
whether  In  its  blunt  or  In  Its  more  screened 
forms  The  end  of  such  strife  cannot  be 
other  than  to  destroy  ths  cherished  liberty 
The  dominating  group  will  achieve  the  domi- 
nant beneflt;  or  all  will  embroil  the  state 
In   their  dissensions." 

If  we  are  to  preserve  religious  liberty,  or 
Indeed,  any  kind  of  liberty,  we  must  keep 
the  states  hands  out  of  rell^im  and  re- 
ligion's hands  off  the  state. 


[Prom    the   Ashevtlle    (NC.)    Cttlren-Tlrrp    ! 

COUSACE 

Many  scoffed  when  Candidate  Kennedy 
Insisted  from  ume  to  time  throughout  the 
campaign  that  he  was  opposed  to  Federal 
aid  to  private  and  pMkrochlai  schools  on  C'Hi- 
stitutional  grounds. 

But  It  must  be  quite  obvious  by  now  th-v* 
the  scoffers  did  not  know  the  measure  (  f 
the  man. 

President  Kennedy  Is  still  opposed  to 
these  grants,  despite  widespread  crltlcl.«ini 
of  his  stand  by  the  leaders  of  his  o-.v!. 
church 

It  IS  quite  apparent  from  recent  suite- 
ments  by  the  President  that  he  1^  f.ir  more 
conreraed  with  the  possible  defeat  of  hl.s 
program  to  aid  public  schools  than  he  Is 
by  the  voices  raised  against  him  by  Cardinal 
Spt'.lraan  et  al. 

Mr  Kennedy  Is  urging  Con*rre&s  to  pass 
the  business  at  band  before  getting  en- 
meshed in  the  private  and  parochial  con- 
troversy because  It  la  obvious  that  unless 
the  two  Issues  are  divorced  the  American 
educatioual  system  will  wind  up  v..t.'<. 
nothing 

John  P  Kennedy  Is  the  auth^)r  of  a  Pul- 
itzer Prize-wmnlng  book  called  Prohles  m 
Courage  " 

It  deals  with  some  earlier  American  states- 
men who  battled  for  what  they  t:u>Ui?ht  was 
right  even  when  they  knew  it  meant  a.most 
certain  p>oUtical  doom. 

It  might  be  well  for  someone  to  \^rlte  an 
epilog  for  the  book  bared  on  the  forth- 
rlghtness  of  the  author 


(From  the  Ashevllle  (NC)    Cltizon-Tlmesl 
Rome  and  Pttbi-IC  Schools 

While  campaigning  In  Texas  last  \rar. 
Senator  Kennedy  met  with  a  gr  up  of  Prot- 
estant ministers  who  questioned  him  at 
length  on  his  views  about  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interests  In  the  political  actions  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  President. 

One  cler-.:yman  asked  the  Senator  1.',  In 
some  hypothetical  case,  he  would  have  to 
ask  for  advice  and  consent  from  the  heads 
of  his  church  before  he  could  act 

Mr  Kennedy  replied:  "I  would  not  ask 
anybody's  permission  to  act." 

HLi  answer  now  has  absolute  confirmation 
In  the  criticism  In  the  Roman  Catholic  press 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  of  the  President's 
stand  on  Federal  loans  to  private  and  paro- 
chial schcxjls 

In  a  well  organized  campaign,  some  half 
dozen  papers  controlled  by  the  Catholic  hi- 
erarchy question  even  the  right  or  the  pro- 
priety of  a  President's  expressing  an  opinion 
on    the  constitutionality  of  a  proposed  law 

In  America,  the  Jesuit  weekly,  an  article 
by    Father  Charles  M.  Whelan    says 

"We  could  and  did  expect  a  silence  respect- 
ful of  the  problem.  As  President  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •  he  should  avoid  un- 
necessary pronouncements  on  delicate  con- 
stitutional Issues  " 

This  is  a  new  doctrine  erf  Presidential  rights 
and  privileges  The  President  has  oppo*>ed 
direct  aid,  even  in  loans,  to  any  private  or 
parochial  schools. 


80  far  one  Catholic  pB[>er,  the  C-  mmi:.- 
il,  has  supported  the  admlnlstrntlon's  ed- 
ucation bill.  That  newspaper  says  "If  for 
any  reaaon  the  bill  should  be  defeated,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  c<>untry  w^iild  5ufrer  " 

It  le  of  more  than  minor  Fignlflmr.ce  that 
the  Commonweal  Is  edited  by  Catholic  lay- 
men, and  not  by  the  priests  nnd  bishops 
of  the  church 

Not  only  Is  the  blernrrhy  uslr.k;  press 
artillery  In  the  battle  but  a  far-rejvhlng 
lobby,  by  person  and  by  letters  and  cards. 
Is  well  'inder-.>.TV 

The"**  facts  nmplv  Ju«'lfy  the  yt,-\tpmrnt 
made  in  the  New  Y^'rk  Times  by  John  D 
Morris   in   a   special   Wnshln^trin  dispatch 

American  lenders  "f  th-  R'man  ratholli" 
Church  have  reftche<l  u  derismn  which  In 
testing  the  church?  strength  as  a  political 
f  T-c  :■.:  Ihl.s  Cijuntry    ' 

It  can  be  added  that  thS  la  the  flr-t  time 
In  recent  times,  that  the  churcfi  h.^s  publicly 
and  determinedly  put  forth  its  puwer  in 
Arnerlc.m  p'iMtlcs 

The  R  'man  prlesthix>d  waged  a  sLntllar 
p..:it!cul  contest  last  year  in  Puerto  Rico 
It  was  defeated,  largely  by  the  votes  of  the 
Rf'nian  Catholic  laymen 

The  pre-sent  signs  are  that  the  hierarchy 
will  meet  defeat  In  Its  extraordinary  ex- 
cursion Intii  jxilltlcs  F(ir.  regardless  of  the 
Constitution,  dire^  t  G<Air:.nient  aid  to  |vrl- 
vate  and  church  schcKjls  would  still  mure 
weaken   the  American   public  school  system 

IProm  the  Charlotte  Ob5ervcr.  Mar    11.  1B61  | 

RelicI'Js    Debate     iMPEf.ii-s     Kf.-..vedyb 

S<hoijL   Aid   Bn  : 

Eleven  m'-'Uths  ago.  while  st:Il  a  t '  8  Sen- 
ator. John  P'  Kennedy  delivcrnl  n  t.o^'ech  t<i 
the  AmerUrtn  St^lety  of  New  paper  Editors 
in  Washington. 

Much  of  that  speech  w:is  given  to  a  dlf- 
cussl  n  of  his  rellKirn  and  his  presUlentlal 
candidacy    and   It  contained   this  stafrnent 

■  Federal  assistance  t"  parrichlal  schiKils. 
for  es  unp.e.  is  a  very  legitimate  Is.'-ue  ac- 
tually bcf.ire  the  Congress  I  am  opf)oeed  to 
It.  I  t>elieve  it  Is  clearly  unonstltutlntml 
I  voted  against  it  on  the  Senate  floor  thh 
ye  ir." 

Thi.s  week,  sp'-aking  as  the  President  M: 
Kennedy  restated  hlj  aureement  «.lth  the 
US  Supreme  Court  that  gr  ints  of  puhlii' 
funds  tC'  nonpublic  schools  are  elenriy  un- 
constitut;  rial  He  also  st.ited  his  belief  thnt 
even  lorikt-term  Ifians  of  public  funds  U) 
such   sch  ■<il.s   are    prob.ibly    uncrms' ;tut  innnl 

In  doing  so  he  dls;igreed  witii  the  hler- 
:;rcl-.y  of  his  church. 

The  c.u-dinais,  bishops,  and  archhl.slmps 
of  the  Riiman  Catholic  Church  In  the  United 
States  are  demanding  low-Interest  Federal 
loans  for  work  on  their  church  stbooU. 
Furthermore,  they  have  promised  to  fljjht 
any  rchool  aid  bill  that  docs  not  help 
pupils  In  private  and  parochial  schools,  and 
thry  probably  have  the  power  to  kill  such 
legiFlitl'^n 

Their  pocsltl^n  Is  one  that  even  a  Calh'i- 
lic  President  land  a  lawyer)  duufcts  In  con- 
stitutional terms  And  It  Is  oi;e  that.  In  our 
oplnlrjn,  amounts  to  unwLe  public  p«-<Iicy 
for  the  country 

We  are  aw.ire  th.'.t  many  parents  are 
taxed  for  support  of  public  schools  when 
their  own  children  are  enrolled  In  private 
or  church  In.stltutlons  Some  uf  them  must 
feel  that  this  Is  unjust,  and  that  It  Is  only 
fair  that  public  funds  be  Ui.ed  for  the  siip- 
p<.>rt   of  their  own  scl.ools. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  entire  country 
Is  harmed  when  the  quality  of  education  in 
any  sector — public  or  private  suffers  from 
lack  of  support 

But  it  Is  dangerous  business  that  the 
Roman  hierarchy  pursues. 

Public  funds  In  this  country  go  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  and  tiioee  sciiotjis 
are  open  to  ail  children  from  ail  religioue 
denominations. 


There  are  deiiomin.itlons  that  choose  to 
operate  their  own  acboola  because  they 
want  religious  Instruction  for  the  young 
They    are    perfectly    free    to    establlah    such 

s<-li(>i)l.s,    and    p;vrent8    are    perfectly    free    to 
.send  their  children  to  them 

But  It  Is  one  thing  to  operate  such 
Bch<x>is  as  a  m.ittcr  of  choice  and  quite  rui- 
other  thing  to  cxpHHt  Government  to  sup- 
p  ir*  them  ixM- iu--e  they  exist  Tax  fund.s 
are  collected  from  all  the  people,  and  Qov- 
criunent  should  resi.st  pressures  to  channel 
I'vney  Into  private  area« 

The  concept  of  a  sep.irate  church  and 
Ft.ite  IS  Imbedded  deeply  in  the  Amerlc.m 
Constitution  and  f"r  the  very  best  of  his- 
torical reasons  'ITiat  concept  holds  th«t  nil 
the  cliur'  hes  w'.U  pr  >f;p<T  and  so  will  th«- 
slate.  If  they  keep  ttielr  affairs  from  be- 
comliig  ti'O  in:xt?cl  1  he  stale  guariuUees  to 
every  church  the  right  to  opt-rate  but  It 
bestows  no  fjMiTs  upon  (uiy  and  t.ikcs  p-irt 
in  the  opernrion  of  none  It  has  no  pets 
it  grants  !io  special  jirlvlleges 

II  is  Important  that  this  coneept  not  be 
diluted  yetvr  after  j'-.ir  as  is  slowly  htipp<'n- 
ln>;  And  for  that  reason  the  Catholic  p<«l- 
liou  must  not  prevail  In  the  sch'tl  ukl 
legiiiat  Ion,  not  even  »here  loans  are  cou- 
cc-rned 

Tl'ie  P.'-esldent  u  consi.steut  In  his  pobi- 
tlon  We  hope  this  vaJu.ible  prognun  is  not 
sacrtfli~ed  becau.'.e  of  the  re.i^lou.'s  oxg'.imeut 
It  has  unfortunately  attracted 

I  Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Mar    2«.  1961) 
Drv;>caAcT  and  Puui-ic  Sciic»ota 

One  reason  why  Congress  should  avoid 
public  aid  t'j  noiif)ubi;c  schools  has  verv 
little  to  d  1  with  religion  It  h.is  a  great 
deal  to  do,  however,  with  education  and  U»c 
demt>cracy  Uial  only  education  can  sustain 

Public  schfxjls  are  one  f  the  larv,er  reu.'-ons 
why  the  American  people,  .so  diverse  In  their 
origins,  have  (jeen  able  to  come  t^vether 
Into  a  society  so  united  in  purp•►^e  and 
attitude. 

There  iS  a-s  much  democracy  In  our  schools 
as  in  any  of  our  Instltutlorxs  lliere  t)ie 
biirriers  can  be  knrx-ked  down  and  the  dif- 
ferences leveled  There  immigrant  children 
liave  ce.vSfd  to  be  Irish,  or  Greek,  or  Puerto 
Klcan  and  ha-,  e  »>ecoine  .^m<■^!cHn.  and  their 
piuents  m  their  pride  have  bca-'iiie  more 
.^merlcan  loo 

The  ptibllc  s^hfXjls  )^..ive  been  the  cement 
that  has  Joined  [>eoples  of  different  Unc.ige 
difTerent  thought  even  different  pigmenta- 
tion—  In  common  cause  A  private  s<  h-ol 
may  divide  for  the  simple  reast/n  that  It  is 
private  and  caters  t^i  the  "fielect  "  A  church 
pchoril  n;ay  divide  because  It  Is  establLshed  to 
serve  a  p'j-tlcul.ir  creed,  a  particular  need 
The  yiubllc  school   bridges      It  ui.itcs 

This  is  not  to  say  ihat  private  or  church 
f'-hools  lack  a  place  In  American  society 
There  Is  the  full  right  to  est^iblish  Uieni  and 
Ui  ..Itcf-d  them,  and  It  mutt  always  be  io. 

But  a  pUiraliiUc  society  must  be  c.ireful  m 
s"ipp<."rting  such  schix>ls  lest  it  fragmenti/.e 
education  and.  In  doing  so.  fr.i^'inenti/,*' 
society  itself  Tills  Is  not  a  matter  uf  con- 
feUtutionallty,  It  is  a  matter  of  reawjn  It  is 
Ju-st  as  lm;>ortant  ua  law  m  the  context  cjf 
the  present  debate  o\.  er  the  President  s  school 
prokjr.un 

The  Denver  Post  puts  It  succlnclly: 

'If  this  Nation  ever  reaches  the  .s'jige  when 
the  ciuldren  of  each  of  tiie  25«5  separate 
demoniiuitions  attend  256  se|>arate  scIkkjI 
sy^tcins  financed  by  the  Government,  the 
danf;er  Ui  our  national  unity  will  be  very 
great    Indeed  " 

True,  only  a  few  of  the  many  rellk.'lou.s 
groups  now  operate  their  own  schools  But 
who  can  say  what  might  happen  if  govern- 
ment Btejis  in  to  subsidize  religious  •chof)ls 
as  It  supports  public  schooils  now''  Would 
not  splinted  sthCKils  be  encouraged  then  as 
they  are.   In  effect,   discouraged   now? 
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Admittedly,  this  Is  only  on«  phase  of  a  big 
subject.  But  It  Is  a  phaae  that  Washington 
cannot   well  Ignore. 

I  From  the  Oreeiuboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Newsl 
Kenneot  and  Privatk  Scrools 
President  Kennedy  has  staked  himself 
out  unequivocally  on  the  laaue  of  Federal 
aid  to  private  or  parochial  schools:  He  U 
against  It  because  the  U.S.  Constitution,  as 
interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  pro- 
hibits   It. 

The  President  also  hopes  that  the  issue 
win  not  be  stirred  further  by  members  of 
his  own  church  because  such  stirring  would 
only  help  defeat  the  Pederal-ald-to-publlc- 
.schools  bin  now  pending  before  Congress. 

In  this  respect,  as  a  Washington  wag 
noted,  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  qualifies  as 
the  most  satisfactory  President  the  Baptists 
and  the  Seventh-day  Adventlsts  have  ever 
had  These  groups  have  been  most  persist- 
ent In  applying  the  principle  of  separation 
of  church  and  state,  even  to  the  point  of  re- 
fiLslng  Government  handouts  for  schools, 
hospitals,  or  other  phases  of  church-sup- 
ported   activities 

Tlie  President,  of  course,  is  right  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  law.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  under  the  Constitution  be- 
come a  party  to  such  appropriations.  Many 
.sincere  Catholics  believe  this  is  rank  dis- 
crimination. While  they  are  entitled  to 
their  opinion,  we  still  believe  they  are  wrong. 
The  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  must  be  maintained.  Public 
schtKJis,  theoretically  and  Increasingly  in 
practice,  are  open  to  all  qualified  children. 
Thf>6e  parents  who  choose  to  use  private 
schools,  for  whatever  reasons  good  or  bad, 
are  not  denied  the  use  of  public  schools  for 
their  children.  They  simply  make  the  de- 
cision not  to  us<?  them  because  they  want 
something  they  feel  Is  not  provided  In  such 

i-ChCKjls 

There  Ls  no  logic  in  arguing  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  therefore  undertake  to  sup- 
port private  or  parochial  schools  as  such. 


be  In  the  size  of  the  subsidy  paid  to  a 
church  by  the  state. 

We  trust  this  Issue  will  always  be  dis- 
cussed calmly,  not  heatedly.  It  should  be 
kept  from  becoming  a  source  of  bitter  con- 
tention between  Americans.  And  it  should 
be  kept  so  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
sjrstem  of  universal  free  education  repre- 
sented in  the  public  schools  was  Itself  orig- 
inally created.  American  children  of  all 
backgrounds — of  rich  and  poor,  of  city  and 
country,  of  Immigrant  and  pioneer,  of  de- 
vout and  doubters — should  have  available 
to  them  the  best  possible  education. 

To  support  with  the  money  of  all  the 
people  schools  for  separate  groups  would  be 
to  further  a  fragmented  class  society  In 
America. 


I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
No  Aid  to  Parochial  Schools 

President  Kennedy  put  It  succinctly:  "The 
Constitution  clearly  prohlbiu  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
doubt  of  that." 

Legally  there  should  be  no  question.  A 
in.ijor  element  of  the  democratic  freedom 
whh  h  Is  so  basic  to  the  United  States  Is  the 
concept  that  the  state — the  servant  of  all 
the  people — shall  have  no  ties  with  any  re- 
ligious body 

That  Is  the  constitutional  issue  Involved 
in  the  current  dispute  between  the  Ameri- 
can prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Old  the  President  over  his  plans  for  Federal 
aid  to  education 

But    there   is    far  more    than   a   matter   of 
time-honored  legal  stricture  at  stake  In  this 
matter         Commonsense      nnd       an       open- 
nunded  review  of  what  the  American  dream 
i.s  all   about  should  convince  citizens  of  all 
luiths   and   pocketbooks   that   the   constitu- 
tional bar  as  applied  to  education  Is  not  an 
18th-century  intrusion  but  a  living  necessity. 
The    prelates   say   that   aid   to   the   public 
s  hool     system     h      discriminatory     against 
children  in  parochial  schools.    But  the  pub- 
lic school  system  Is  free  to  these  children  as 
to    all    others       Iti   Classrooms   are  open  to 
them  and  to  children  In  Protestant  and  non- 
sectarian    private    schools.       Their    parents 
have  chosen  an  al-.ernatlve.  as  Is  their  right. 
But     this    free     cliolce    certainly    does    not 
mean  they  are  be.ng  discriminated  against. 
The   prelates   Inllcate   they  would   accept 
long-term,  low-lnlerest  loans  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church   lor   lU  schools.   Instead  of 
the   grants   proposed   for  public  school  use. 
If  one  form  of  aid  is   unconstitutional,  so 
IS  the  other.     For  the  only  difference  would 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13.  1961] 
Church,  State,  and  Schools 
Are  President  Kennedy  and  the  sponsors 
of  the  aid-to-education  bill  trying;  to  penal- 
ize parents  who  think  their  children  should 
be  taught  In  church  schools?  This  view 
was  bound  to  arise  as  the  controversy  over 
aid  to  parochial  schools  has  waxed  hotter. 
It  ought  to  be  carefully  examined  In  the 
light  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
determine  the  relations  bctv,een  the 
churches  and  the  state  In   this  country. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  this  feeling  that 
public  policy  acts  unfairly  to  dlijcrlminate 
against  the  parochial  schools.  Tlie  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  many  other  churches 
have  made  enormous  contrlbutlors  to  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  Everyone  acknowl- 
edges that  if  their  efforts  should  be  with- 
drawn or  substantially  lessened,  heavy  new 
burdens  would  fall  up^jn  the  public  schools. 
Taxes  for  education  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased. Why.  then,  when  Congress  is  con- 
sidering a  new  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  should  the  church  schools  be  ex- 
cluded from  If 

Tlie  question  goes  to  the  roots  of  our  con- 
stitutional system  and  political  philosophy. 
Underlying  both  is  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  free  and  equal,  and  a  vital  part  of 
this  freedom  is  the  right  to  worship  in  ac- 
cord with  the  dictates  of  conscience  without 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. In  pursuit  of  this  principle  church 
schools  are  allowed  to  operate  free  of  taxa- 
tion nnd  governmental  contrcl.  Every 
church  may  decide  for  itself  whethtr  general 
education  for  its  young  adherents  should  be 
linked  to  religious  instruction. 

It  became  apparent  many  years  {  go,  how- 
ever, that  religious  and  other  private  ni- 
stltutlons  could  not  supply  the  entire  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  people.  Public  schools 
supported  by  tax  funds  grew  In  numbers 
and  became  the  mighty  force  they  ;ire  today 
because  there  was  no  other  way  o:'  .supply- 
ing modern  education  to  all  chlld:-en.  To- 
day public  education  has  become  a  bulwark 
of  the  American  way  of  life  It  can  no 
more  be  abandoned  or  Impaired  •  han  can 
our  Federal  system  or  the  Bill  of  Rights 
On  the  contrary,  an  irresistible  demand  has 
arisen  for  improvement  and  expansion  of 
public  school  plan-.s  and  facilities  and 
teaching  staffs 

However  deeply  concerned  they  may  be 
about  their  own  problems,  critics  of  the 
President's  program  should  be  able  to  see 
that  an  extension  of  aid  to  church  and  pub- 
lic schools  alike  would  critically  undercut 
the  latter.  The  major  educational  burden 
has  fallen  upon  governmental  age  icies  be- 
cause they  have  the  t^ixing  power.  As  soon 
as  public  funds  were  made  ava.lable  to 
church  and  private  groups,  every  religious 
organization  would  try  to  set  up  and  expand 
schools  of  its  own  The  public  schools 
would  Inevitably  suffer  an   eclipse. 

Beyond  this  unhappy  prospect  is  the  im- 
(Kjsslbiuty  of  separating  the  gener  U  public 
Interest  In  education  and  the  sectu-lan  in- 
terest in  proselyting  within  a  church  school. 


Many  advocates  of  Federal  funds  for  paro- 
chial sch  ols  point  to  the  great  advantages 
of  what  is  calltd  a  "God-centered  education.  " 
But  each  church  has  a  different  concept  of 
God  and  His  teachings  so  that  It  Is  utterly 
Impossible  for  the  Government  to  sponsor 
that  kind  of  education  without  becoming 
involved  in  sectarian  controversies.  This  is. 
of  course,  precisely  what  the  first  amend- 
ment's prohibition  on  the  establishment  of 
a  state  church  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Congress  must  therefore  face  the  hard  fact 
that  no  aid  can  be  given  to  church  schools 
without  putting  the  Government  in  the  for- 
bidden business  of  fostering  the  churches 
that  operate  the  schools.  This  should  be 
clear  to  critics  as  well  as  supjwrters  of  the 
President's  program.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  religious  Instructlcm  can  be  given 
to  supplement  public  education,  and  If  the 
pressure  on  chiirch  schools  continues  to  in- 
crease many  of  them  may  have  to  modify 
their  operations.  This  would  be  a  far  more 
satisfactory  solution.  In  our  view,  than  an 
attempt  to  bend  public  education  and  the 
principle  of  separation  between  church  and 
state  to  the  interests  of  the  parochial 
schools. 

In  any  event,  the  Government  must  not. 
and  cannot  under  the  Constitution,  intrude 
upon  the  teaching  of  religion.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  Government  would  not 
need  to  interfere  with  the  currlculums  of 
church  schools:  but  if  the  Government 
should  finance  Methodist.  Episcopalian,  and 
Catholic  schools,  for  example,  it  would  by 
reason  of  that  fact  be  teaching  methodism. 
episcopalianism,  and  Catholicism.  Surely 
debate  on  the  vital  question  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  ought  to  begin  with  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  is  forbidden 
territory. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT 
OP  1948 

Ml".  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  acting  minor- 
ity leader  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  interested 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  be 
taken  at  4  o'clock  on  the  Douglas  amend- 
ment, and  that  the  tim.e,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHEi  1  is  about  to  make,  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas!,  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Anderson  amendment  we  vote  at  5 
o'clock,  and  the  time  be  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!  and  the  minority  leader,  half 
to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE     CONTRACTS      ARE      NOT 
SOCIAL  PLANNING  TOOLS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  when  certain  mis- 
conceptions about  my  State  of  California 
and  its  role  in  defense  production  should 
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be  refuted.  Indeed,  simple  justice  de- 
mands that  they  be  eradicated.  I  also 
feel  it  is  vital  in  this  connection  to  re- 
move outv.om  shibboleths  from  the  lexi- 
con of  the  Senate. 

Periodically,  complaint  is  regic-tcred 
that  an  undue  or  unfair  or  unwise  con- 
centration of  procurement  contracts 
placed  b>  or  for  the  armed  services  is 
awarded  industries  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Unfortunately,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  link  this  complaint  with  unre- 
lated pieces  of  legislation  and  to  make 
It  a  part  of  irrelevant  discusisions  I  a.ni 
compelled  to  speak  out  because  of  a  re- 
grettable disposition  to  suggest  that  one 
means  of  improving  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  or  of  specific  portions  of  it  is  to 
cut  down  on  the  placement  c"  orders  for 
defence  hardware  with  concerns  located 
or  headquartered  In  California. 

The  matter  of  defense  procurement  i.s 
at  the  very  heart  of  all  programs  and 
efforts  to  assure  our  national  securry 
and  to  provide  adequate  forces  for  deter- 
rence of  aggression  and.  If  circumstances 
beyond  our  control  should  require  such 
action,  for  instant  and  deva-statii.i^' 
retaliation. 

Let  me  acknowledge  at  the  outset.  Mr 
President,  that  Calif ornias  industrial 
economy  comprises  a  substantial  num- 
ber and  variety  of  companies,  both  lanje 
and  small,  which  specialize  in  fabricat- 
ing, assembling,  and  developing  items 
for  our  armed  services.  This  is  a  fact 
of  life  of  which  all  Californian;i  are 
proud.  It  also  seems  to  be  a  rea.s<!n  for 
envy  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  o'.her 
areas  of  our  country. 

While  I  have  no  desire  to  mipute  to  my 
collea>;ues  unworthy  motives.  I  am  im- 
pelled to  conclude  that  certain  leuis- 
lative  proposals  relating  to  tlie  place- 
ment of  defense  procurement  conuacts 
are  inspired  in  large  part  by  obvious 
covetouiness.  by  selfish  envy,  and  by 
greater  concern  over  local  welfare  tlian 
for  national  security. 

My  remarks  today  are  prompted.  Mr 
President,  by  the  submission  of  lei;isla- 
tion  which  would  add  anotJier  and 
highly  improper  factor  to  those  which 
are  considered  in  the  placimr  of  orders 
for  military'  hardware. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  when  the 
Con:;re.ss  votes  immense  sums  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  services  to  main- 
tain a  stron:,'  American  defense,  the  Con- 
gress does  not  desire  to  have  those 
moneys  spent  for  social  or  other  pur- 
poses 

In  a  word.  Mr.  President,  I  fti-mly 
maintain  that  our  national  welfare  cim 
not  toU-rate  havin?  defense  procurement 
made  a  political  football.  I  stront^:!y 
condemn  the  idea  that  the  placinc;  of 
contracts  for  missiles,  for  rockets,  for 
aircraft,  for  electronic  equipment,  and 
for  .scientific  research  and  developm-nit 
should  be  conditioned  or  influenced  by 
the  p>ossibility  of  achieving  econcmic 
reforms  or  by  a  desire  to  alter  the  eco- 
nomic pattern  of  our  Nation  Our  de- 
fense programs  must  not  be  operated 
a.,  a  1961 -style  WPA. 

It  is  shameful  in  my  view  that  Cal- 
ifornia and  her  industries  should  be 
sinuled  out  for  attack  on  the  grounds 
that  they  receive  too  large  a  slice  of 
the  defense  procurement  dollar  without 


taking  into  account  the  many  and  potent 
reasons  why  my  State  has  a  substantial 
defense  production  industry. 

Recently,  my  colleagues  from  New 
York,  propo.-ed  m  this  body,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  m  2  years,  that  provisions  of 
the  United  States  Code  relative  to  pro- 
curement of  defen.se  materials  be 
amended  ostensibly  for  the  laudable  pur- 
po.so  of  a.ssurin,':  greater  competition  m 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys. 

At  ab<jat  the  .same  time,  the  President 
of  tlie  Ututed  SLat<-s  announced  that  in 
the  equally  desirable  interest  of  reliev- 
ing unemployment,  he  had  directed  the 
nef('P..s"  Department,  among  othrr 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  to  take 
prompt  .steps  to  improve  the  machinery 
by  which  Federal  contracts  can  be 
channelfKi  to  fliTns  Ic'cat'^d  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas 

The  March  3.  1C»61.  ruling  -only  some 
3  weeks  ago-  df  tlie  Comptroller  Gcn- 
er.tl  of  the  United  States  clearly  demon - 
.strafes  that  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
the  law  of  thi.->  land  precludes 

The  exppr.'l'.tiKlf  bv  r!.--  Def'-  v  E.';t,ibl!8!  - 
T'lpfit  of  apprfjpn.i'.etl  frincl.s  urnl-T  any  con- 
tract; awarded  "n  the  basis  of  \  labor  surplus 
arpa  suuii'ion  at  a  price  i:i  exce.sji  at  the 
Inwe.'it.  ibt  iinablp  0:1  an  unrr- Irlrted  sollii- 
t.ition    '(  bids  or  proj^iosal.s. 

The  Comptroller  General  finds; 

TJ.e  intent  of  the  <'(.)nKrfv,B  was  'hat  tfi'" 
pr.ictice  'f  iieKotMUn*;  contract.-.  \*;tb  Ub-T 
surplus  n.rea  firms  wlilch  W'lUld  met-t  l.he 
I'lwest  price  ciTered  by  any  othfr  bidder  nii 
a  designated  procurcnierii  n:iKli'  b»*  roii. 
tmupJ.  but  that  no  such  contrict  could  l>e 
awarded  at  .1  price  in  excess  of  the  lowest 
.1-.  ilLiblP 

Can  any  Senator,  or  can  any  citizen 
(f  this  country  quarrel  with  that  accu- 
rate intt  rpretation  of  the  intent  of 
Contrre.ss  m  et'.acting  all  of  the  defm.se 
apr)ropriation  statutes''  I  do  not  t>elieve 
so  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  law  The 
Secretary  of  L><^fen.se  cannot,  and  should 
not.  takt  any  steps  Lo  channel  deferise 
contracts  into  labor-surplu,s  areas. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  delighted  to 
report  a  statement  on  this  subject  made 
U^  me  lust  a  few  days  ago  by  Pr'^sident 
K'^nnedy 

He  assured  mc  that  under  present  law 
Cahroriiia  would  reciive  fan  and  equal 
coii.sideration,  alon.;  with  a..\  oliier  parts 
of  th'^  coun'ry,  m  connection  with  the 
award  of  defense  procurement  contracts 
That  IS  all  I  can  honorably  ask  for  the 
State  from  which  I  come.  That  is  all  any 
Senatur  can  a.-.k  fur  his  State 

I  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  vlo- 
li  nt  issue  \«.  ith  the  legislative  proposal  to 
alter  the  defen.'^e  procurement  proce- 
dures, which  was  introduced  by  both  my 
conea','ues  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York  New  York  happens  to  lead  In 
population — for  the  present — and  is  the 
site  of  the  Lnternai  revenue  district 
perennially  reporting  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  tax  collections  m 
the  Nation 

The  whole  concept  of  Senate  bill  1178 
introduced  by  the  Senators  from  New- 
York,  and  a  biil  ick-nticaJ  in  form  was 
introduced  by.  I  believe,  every  Mernb*  r 
of  the  New  York  delegation  m  the  other 
body — has  t)een  analyzed  clo.s«»ly.  anil 
considered  carefully,  and  discarded  com- 
pletely, once  before    I  recall  that  m  1959, 


a  number  of  days  of  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  were 
devoted  to  consideration  of  the  predeces- 
sor proposal.  Senate  bill  1875.  of  the  bOth 
Congress. 

As  I  have  noted.  Mr.  rre.-jidtnt.  the 
ustt'ii-sible  objective  of  tins  pruposid 
Ifcgi.slation— lo  quote  from  the  section 
headed  '■L>H:laration  of  Policy" — is  to  re- 
quire the  armed  .services  to  employ  pro- 
cun  im  nt  mtth(u!>  winch  vmII  "as.~ure 
maximum  compe: ilioti  consLstent  with 
national  security,  the  need.s  of  the 
agency,  and  Llie  character  of  the  picnl- 
ucU  and  M^rvicrs  being  procured  '  There 
are  other  d(x:!an  d  purjX)S«'s.  all  of  tl;(  in 
laudable  Amotu'  them  are  the  promo- 
tion <if  small  business,  "standardization  m 
purchasinf,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
strung  economy.  But  they  do  not  repri'- 
sent.  at  all,  the  basis  of  the  bill. 

The  vicious  portion  of  Senate  bill  1178 
Ls  to  be  found  near  the  end  of  the  lengthy 
declaration  nf  pohry  It  would  require 
the  Dejiartment  of  I>>fpnse.  every  time  it 
wi.shes  to  order  an  ai.'-i)lanc  or  to  begin 
pcrfi'ctiii^  a  weapons  .system.  Lo  use  a 
new  and  dt-cuiediy  unsatisfactory  yaril- 
stick  1  hat  would  mvolve — and  a^am  I 
quote  from  the  bill  —  the  placmg  of  a 
fair  proi^)rt: m  of  purcha-se.s  for  the 
aiTH'^d  .services  w;th  concerns  located  m 
areas  of  substantuil  labor  surplus  Inci- 
dentally, nowhere  in  this  prot>osal  is 
there  any  attempt  to  set  forth  what 
would  b«'  a  fair  pro;x)rtiun  —  in  itself  a 
Vkeakne.ss  which  could  result  only  ui  an 
administrative  niuhtmare  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  di.siittreement  and  controversy 

On  .several  occasions  I  h.i\e  challenu'ed 
the  sponsors,  my  good  friends  and  in- 
dustrious colleagues  from  New  Yuik. 
about  the  reas<ins  wh.v  they  felt  this  new 
yardstick,  tlus  additional  factor,  should 
bf  emp.ojtd  in  deU-'i  nnning  -Ahat  bid  to 
accept  and  where  a  contract  should  (;o 
I  specifically  inquirrd  whether  either  of 
my  coiiea.;ues  fiT)m  Niw  York  alleged 
that  Cahfoinia  :>  share  of  defeii.se  pro- 
cirement  -which  thev  i)er«i.-t  in  con- 
demning as  excessive— wa.s  due  to  fa- 
voriti-^m  or  unethical  procedures  on  the 
part  of  the  purchasir.g  agents  uf  the  !>•- 
fen.se  Department  They  disclami  any 
such  thought 

I  w  Lbh  to  cite  their  staLt-menUv  on  this 
p<iint  The  .M^nior  S*'naU)r  from  New 
York  said,  in  reply  to  my  question,  it 
appears  on  puge  3098  of  the  Congrfs- 
sioN.AL  Record  for  Marcli  2,  19G1-  tliat 
he  was  not  making  any  complaint  on 
these  ground.s      His  preci.se  words  wen 

I  have  not  m\de  and  d  '  r.  >•  m.ike  any  s-ich 
coiitentlTn  [of  favoritism  |  I  c;in  say  now 
thrit  there  Is  no  evidence  to  support  any  such 
charge,  so  I  have  not  made  It 

During  a  dLscu.ssion  of  the  pui  [xises  cf 
the  prrdece,s,sor  bill,  on  June  12,  1959,  the 

junior  Senator  from  New  York,  in  a  col- 
loquy about  procurement  methods  and 
procedures,  said — as  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rf.cobd,  volume  105  part  H, 
page  11.)  70 — 

I  mal(c  no  attack  upon  the  JtusUce  or  fair- 
ness of  the  defense  prucurenicnt  policy  un- 
der tlie  guidelines  now  l.ild  down  by  legis- 
lation. 

The  time  ha.«5  come.  Mr  President,  in 
dlscus.smg    this   question    to    deaJ    with 
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fact.s,  with  cold  statistics,  and  with  re- 
alities 

riieie  Ls  no  denial  that  substantial 
sums  of  money  are  spent  by  the  Federal 
G  ivernment  carrying  out  contracts 
placed  with  companies  situated  in  Cali- 
fornia However,  there  is  no  question 
that  tabulations  showing  this  fact  do 
not  disclose  the  full  picture  or  do  not  re- 
veal the  complete  significance  of  the 
fi  ures  li.sted. 

I  desire  to  place  before  the  Senate — 
atid  simultaneously  before  the  House  of 
Ht  prescntatives,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Nation — several  meaningful 
pieces  of  informi:.tion  about  the  effect  of 
thi>  controverted  defense  procurement. 

To  my  mind,  of  great  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  prof>ortlon  of  defense 
spending  apparently — and  I  use  that 
word  delibcratel;r' — t'oint'  to  California 
lias  declined  In  recent  years.  This  is 
shown  plainly  by  a  report  headed 
'Military  Prime  Contract  Awards  by 
Sutes."  issued  b:*  Uie  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.si?.  That  document  dis- 
closes that  for  the  fl.scal  year  1959  Cali- 
fornia concerns  received  24  percent  of 
the  total  contract  amounts.  For  the 
most  recent  fiscal  year.  1960.  the  Cali- 
fornia share  had  declined  to  23.7.  In 
the  same  perioti — 1959  and  1960 — the 
share  of  military  prime  contracts  in- 
creased in  17  Stales,  with  the  percentage 
increa.se  for  that  group  ranging  from  500 
percent.  Idaho,  to  1  percent,  Utah  and 
Wyuming. 

Further  evidence  that  California's 
participation  in  defense  spending  has 
fallen  is  seen  in  employment  figures. 
OfTiciiU  reports  disclose  that  employment 
in  our  aircraft  industry — which  by  1947 
had  tx-come  the  greatest  manufacturing 
industry  in  our  State — dropped  from 
294,000  in  April  1957  to  199,000  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  That  is  a  decline  of 
32  percent. 

What  this  means  to  California  Ls  not 
widely  understood  nor  appreciated.  Put 
m  projx'r  perspective,  California's  pwpu- 
Ltliun  during  the  past  4  years  increased 
neaily  IG  piucent  and  its  labor  force 
more  than  13  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
total  defen.se  employment  has  shown 
little  chance  Between  1950  and  1967. 
employment  rose  rapidly,  both  in  Cali- 
fornia s  aircraft  industry  and  in  its 
other  defense-oriented  industries.  But, 
a  fact  of  great  significance  in  my  mind, 
since  1957.  tlie  employment  in  aircraft 
production  has  declined  even  more  than 
that  in  missile,  electronic,  and  space 
industries  has  risen.  The  overall  picture 
shows  that  for  combined  defense- 
orieiiled  industries  California  had  a  net 
reduction  of  1.000  jobs  in  the  past  4  years. 
The  phasing  out  of  certain  aircraft  has 
forced  huge  layoffs  in  Long  Beach,  San 
Diei:o,  and  other  communities. 

Mich  has  been  made  of  dollar  totals 
which  indicate  huge  amounts  of  defense 
expenditures  flow  to  California.  It  is 
important,  in  looking  at  this  data,  to 
keep  in  mind  a  footnote  appended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  report  on 
military  prime  contract  awards.  This 
points  out  that  data  on  prime  contracts 
by  State  do  not  provide  any  direct  indi- 
cation as  to  the  State  in  which  the  actual 
production  work  is  done. 
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It  further  adds: 

More  Important  la  the  fact  that  the  re- 
portB  refer  to  prime  contracts  only  and  can- 
not in  any  way  reflect  the  distribution  of 
the  Tery  subetantlal  amount  of  maUsrlal  and 
component  fabrication  and  other  subcon- 
tract work  that  may  be  done  outside  the 
State  where  final  assembly  or  delivery  takes 
place. 

Those  conditional  notes  were  precisely 
what  I  had  in  mind  when  I  commented 
earlier  that  I  deliberately  used  the  word 
"apparently"  in  discussing  the  amount 
of  defense  spending  cliarged — or  credit- 
ed— to  California. 

The  nature  of  defense  production  and 
the  trend  to  develop  Integrated  vreapons 
systems  cause  seemingly  large  orders  to 
go  to  Individual  firms.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause of  the  methods  followed  in  keep- 
ing abreast  of  technological  and  military 
advancement,  tlicre  are  large  and  neces- 
sary "follow-on"  contracts.  But  not 
every  dollar  involved  in  each  of  these 
contracts  winds  up  in  California.  Many 
of  our  defense  contractors  maintain 
multiple  operations,  with  plants  outside 
California  and  subcontractors  scattered 
virtually  over  the  Nation, 

Let  me  give  you  some  .<-pecific  illustra- 
tions. For  example,  company  X.  a  large 
defense  contractor  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  purchased  and  subcontracted  with 
43  States  and  the  Distiict  of  Columbia 
and  placed  only  38  percent  of  its  total 
rmrchasing  and  subcontracting  in  Cali- 
fornia. For  company  Y.  another  large 
contractor  also  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
purchases  were  made  from  47  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  operations 
of  the  prime  contractor  were  carried  on 
in  its  complex  in  4  other  States. 

On  this  point.  I  wish  to  recall  that, 
2  years  ago,  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  a 
statement  by  a  veteran  in  defen.se  pro- 
duction. J.  H.  "Dutch"  Kindelberger. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation.  I  am  confident  what  he 
said  then  is  equally  true  today,  although 
the  figures  imdoubtedly  would  be  differ- 
ent In  each  case.  Discussing  the  mis- 
conception that  all  defense  doll.irs  in- 
volved in  a  contract  with  a  California 
concern  go  entirely  to  that  State,  Mr. 
Kindelberger  wrote  me  as  follovs: 

One  point  that  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked Is  that  award  of  a  contract  to  a 
California  company  by  no  means  implies  that 
all  work  on  the  project  will  be  periixmed  by 
that  company  or  in  that  Siate  For  ex- 
ample, we  estimate  that  70  percent  of  the 
work  on  the  B  70  and  F  108  projects  will 
be  performed  by  companies  other  than 
North  American  and  we  have  already 
awarded  major  eystem  contracts  to  com- 
panies in  11  States  outside  of  California. 
including  two  In  New  York  We  estimate 
that  about  20.000  firms,  both  lajge  and 
small,  will  ultimately  be  engaged  in  these 
two  projects. 

These  aspects  of  the  matter  thus  open 
to  challenge  the  premise  as  well  as  the 
proposal  of  my  colleagues  from  New 
York,  who  have  conceded  there  is  no 
favm-itism  Involved  in  placing  contracts 
with  California  industry,  but  who  still 
maintain  California  receives  too  much 
in  the  way  at  defense  procurement 
biBiness. 

There  Is  good  reMon  why  a  large 
amovmt  of  defense  procurement  involves 
California.     It  is  well  known  that  the 


aircraft  industry,  in  the  years  before 
World  War  n,  centered  in  southern 
California  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
There  are  equally  strong  reasons  why  it 
expanded  and  branched  into  related 
fields.  Among  these  are  climate,  close- 
ness to  areas  over  ocean  and  desert 
needed  for  testing  and  development,  the 
proximity  of  technical  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  which  are  essen- 
tial handmaidens  of  designers  and  man- 
ufacturers, the  dependable  supply  of 
experienced  and  skilled  labor,  the  pres- 
ence of  inventors  and  engineers  who 
chose  California  as  their  residence,  and 
the  existence  cf  specializing  firms  pro- 
ducing integral  parts,  supplies,  compo- 
nent"^, and  equipment. 

This  interrelation  of  facilities  should 
not  be  ignored  in  attempting  to  revise 
policies  and  procedures  governing  de- 
fense purchasing.  I  submit  that  having 
research  and  test  auxiliaries  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  fabricating  plants  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  performance  of  defense 
contractors.  It  also  is  a  factor  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  getting  the 
most  for  our  dollars. 

Would  it  be  economical  to  award  by 
arbitrary  mandate  and  for  socioeconom- 
ic reasons  defense  contracts  to  concerns 
in  areas  lacking  scientific  institutions 
which  could  help  solve  technical  design 
or  production  problems?  Would  we  get 
the  best  return  for  our  dollars  by  a  form 
of  hothouse  procedure  to  aid  fabricating 
plants  in  locations  remote  from  great 
expanses  of  space  or  in  sections  often 
adversely  affected  by  Inclement  weath- 
er? Could  we  expect  contractors  work- 
ing imder  such  handicaps  to  keep  up 
with  rigid  production  schedules?  Would 
not  valuable  time  he  lost  and  additional 
expense  incurred  if  trials,  tests,  and  ex- 
periments had  to  be  transferred  to 
distant  places  or  deferred  because  of  im- 
favorable  meteorological  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions? 

I  submit  there  is  much,  much  more 
to  be  taken  into  account  than  the  exist- 
ence of  unemployment.  I  contend  that 
the  Defense  Department  must  have  full 
latitude  to  award  contracts  in  a  fashion 
to  bring  the  greatest  return  for  every 
})cnny  expended.  It  is  impracticable 
and,  to  my  mind,  inconceivable — to  think 
that  the  armed  services  can  encourage 
creation  of  such  interrelated  agencies 
of  production  in  other  areas  on  the  slim 
chance  that  a  manufacturer  normally 
producing  oUier  goods  might  qualify  to 
perform  a  defense  production  contract 
merely  on  the  ground  that  certain  num- 
bers of  workers  are  looking  for  jobs. 

The  basic  problem  presented  by  the 
propKJsal  of  my  colleagues  from  New- 
York  is  the  way  their  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  affect  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  armed  services.  What  do 
the  people  charged  with  selecting  and 
ordering  weapons,  supplies,  instruments 
of  defense,  and  the  multitude  of  items 
for  the  Armed  Forces  think  about  using 
such  a  yardstick  as  existence  of  labor 
surplus  areas? 

The  official  comment  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  outspoken  and  unequivocal 
on  this  point.  The  General  Counsel, 
in  a  formal  report  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee — I  listened  to  this, 
Mr.  President: — discussed  at  length  the 
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declaration  of  policy  In  the  bUl  of  my 
colleagues  from  New  York.  The  meat 
of  the  departmental  comment  Is  the 
following  excerpts  from  that  lengthy 
document  : 

The  cumulative  policies  of  the  bill  to 
place  a  fair  proportion  of  defense  procure- 
ment with  unall  b\i»lneM  and  additionally 
to  place  a  fair  proportion  of  defense  pro- 
curement In  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus would  put  undue  emphasis  on  general 
social  or  economic  considerations  over  the 
needs  of  national  defense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  cannot  pn^>p- 
erly  discharge  Its  responsibiiltlee  with  respei'. 
to  procurement  of  weapons  and  other  prop- 
erty essential  to  national  defense  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  "the  economy  of  each 
section  of  the  country"  by  "allocating  pur- 
chases to  different  geographic  areas  of  the 
Nation."  The  legislation  of  any  such  policy 
could  reduce  the  awarding  of  defense  ctm- 
tracts  to  a  power  struggle  among  contendlni? 
regional  and  economic  groups  with  great 
harm  to  national  defense  and  to  the  public 
interest. 

These  objections  were  spelled  out  in 
considerable  detail  in  the  General  Coun- 
sel's formal  report  and  were  amplified 
by  responsible  offlcisds  who  discussed  pro- 
curement methods  smrt  practices  at  great 
length. 

For  instance.  Perkins  McGuire,  taen 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Sup- 
ply and  Logistics,  told  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee: 

I  am  afraid  that  legislation  of  this  type 
could  reduce  the  awarding  of  defense  con- 
tracts to  a  struggle  among  regional  or  eco- 
nomJc  groups,  with  great  harm  to  the  tu\- 
tlonal  defense  and  to  the  public  lulerest  A 
suppliers  technical  capability  to  produce  a 
complex  weapon  must  not  be  subordiii.ited  to 
his  ge<jgraphlcal  location.  AlKxTHtlons  of 
contracts  based  either  on  geography  or  to 
eligible  suppliers  from  whom  relntively 
smaller  proportions  of  procurement  have 
been  purchased"  are,  to  my  way  of  thir.kiiifc;, 
completely  inconsistent  with  the  concept 
that  our  defense  contracts  should  tae  com- 
petitively awarded,  to  the  maximum  practi- 
cal extent,  to  competent  supplitri.  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  McGuire,  summing  up  his  reac- 
tions, warned  that  the  particular  re- 
quirements in  the  New  York  bill  would 
unquestionably  increase  the  oms  of  and 
delay  procurement. 

There  is  an  additional  piiase  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  geographical 
yardstick,  to  which  I  previou.siy  referred 
This  relates  to  the  so-called  follow -on" 
contracts,  which  often  are  respoii-siblo 
for  the  feeling  that  California  s  .share  of 
defense  contracts  is  excessive  Tho  dif- 
ficulty which  would  be  encountort'd  m 
trying  to  distribute  orders  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  the  economy  of  particu- 
lar areas  of  the  Nation  was  described 
by  one  of  Assistant  Secretary  McGuire  s 
staff,  Comdr.  J.  M.  Malloy  He  noted 
that  many  complex  defense  items  are 
supplied  by  one  or  a  few  producers. 
Then  he  gave  this  warning : 

The  problem  here  is  that  once  these 
sources  have  been  selected  for  a  major 
weap<^in  the  Government  may  have  such  an 
investment  In  facilities  and  the  c(.)ntractor 
m  engineering  and  production  experience 
that  the  cost,  both  in  dollars  and  time 
would  be  prohibitive  to  duplicate. 

What  about  the  practicality  of  apply- 
ing   the   labor-siirplitR   test   in   placing 


the  contract?  I  have  remarked  about 
the  questionable  wisdom  of  encouragum' 
hothouse  plants  or  industries.  I  have 
noted  the  need  for  interrelated  and 
auxiliary  facilities.  Let  me  quote  how 
a  procurement  officer  feels  on  that  .score 
In  his  appearance  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  MaJ  Gen  W  T. 
Thurman,  from  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Materiel.  V  S  Air 
Force,  mentioned  this  piiase  of  llie  prob- 
lem.   He  said: 

Where  you  have  a  prime  i  ^^ontractor  i  who 
wants  to  get  into  an  area  where  lie  does  not 
alroady  have  a  c.ipablllty.  that  almost  In- 
variably involves  extensive  additional  facili- 
ties Those  facilities  have  got  to  cume  either 
from  his  own  re.viurces  or  fr^m  the  Govern- 
ment's resources  and  as  figures  on  the  extent 
of  Government  faclUtieB  will  indicate  they 
frequently  niMst  come  from  Government 
resourcfs 

I  submit,  Mr  Presidont.  that  this  is  no 
inconsiderable  objection  to  the  formula 
my  New  York  colleagues  would  have  the 
armed  services  follow.  And  I  ask 
whether  this  is  compatible  with  our  uni- 
versal wish  to  get  the  most  for  our  money 
and  to  make  our  dollars  go  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  basic  question  of  the  desirabihtv 
of  imposing  such  a  policy  upon  the 
armed  services  already  has  been  an- 
swered The  Congress  over  a  period  of 
years  has  made  it  plain  that  defense 
requirements  and  considerations  of  se- 
curity shall  be  uppermost  in  the  placing 
of  orders  for  defense  material  We  in 
this  Congress  and  prior  Congresses  have 
found  it  m  the  public  interest  to  specify. 
and  in  no  loose  or  vague  terms,  that  we 
do  not  want  defense  appropriations  uti- 
lized for  nondefense  purposes.  The  cur- 
rent Defense  Department  appropriations 
act,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  like  many 
before  it,  carries  a  clear-cut  limitation 
against  paying  premium  prices  for  item.s 
needed  by  the  armed  services  We  saw 
fit  to  write  into  llie  pre.scnt  law  the  fol- 
lowing language  incorporated  in  .section 
.S23  and  taken  vt-rbatim  from  llie  law 
for  the  prior  and  for  .sevri  il  earlier 
years; 

r'o(id<'rf  inrtHrT  Tliat  no  fund.s  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  u.sed  for  the  payment  of 
A  price  difTeren'ial  on  contracts  hereafter 
ma'le  f<r  the  piirfKj.se  of  relieving  er  .nomic 
dislocatlon.s 

The  feeling  winch  motivated  this  lim- 
iiation  also  has  been  reflected  by  the 
Member  of  Contjre.ss  probably  univer- 
.sally  regarded  as  the  mo.st  informed 
about  and  highest  respected  for  hi.s  ac- 
quaintance with  our  Deffia.st'  Rstabli.--h- 
ment.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  the  utmost  regard  for  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  .Services 
Committee.  Representative  Carl  Vin.son 
His  feeling.s  about  getting  the  ma.ximum 
\alue  for  our  defense  dollars  was  made 
plain  only  a  few  weeks  ago  When  sug- 
gestions were  made  that  armories  for 
reserve  tmits  might  be  built  in  .some  loca- 
tions to  relieve  unemployment,  Chair- 
man Vinson  .said  firmly 

There  should  never  be  one  biii'.t   to  relieve 
unemployment      or      dl.stressed      condltl  oils 
They    must   only    be   built    on    the    basis   on 
which  they  are  warranted  strictly  from  a  na- 
tional   defense  standpoint. 


I  submit  Mr  President,  that  precisely 
the  same  test  applies  to  the  placement 
of  procurement  contracts. 

I  concur  completely  in  the  principle 
that  defense  purchasing  should  be  done 
to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  on 
a  basis  of  competition.  Whether  con- 
tracts are  awarded  following  open  bid- 
ding or  after  negotiation,  I  believe  that 
the  public  interest  demands  competi- 
tion I  do  not  .see  how  this  objectue 
can  be  reached  if  the  Defense  EXepart- 
ment  is  directtxl  to  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  unemployment  and  la- 
bor surplu.ses  in  different  areas  of  the 
country. 

California's  defense  industry  ought 
not  to  ask  any  special  treatment  It 
does  not  Neither  do  we  in  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation.  All  we  ask— and  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect — is  fair  play 
and  an  ecjual  opportunity  with  all  rivals 
to  participate  in  producing  the  hard- 
ware and  other  items  which  our  Armed 
Forces  require  to  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibility of  safeguarding  and  protect- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

We  have  developed  In  California  a 
re.source — factories,  laboratories,  talent, 
skill,  and  snow-how  —  which  is  indige- 
nous to  our  area  and  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  di.'-cnmination  Tl^ie  existence 
of  a  defen.se  industry  in  California  is  a 
natural  phenomenon  similar  to  the  con- 
centration of  automobile  plants  in  Mich- 
igan, to  the  complex  of  steel  mills  and 
rehit^-d  oix-rations  in  Fenn.sylvunia  and 
adjoining  States,  and  to  the  development 
of  machine  tool  production  in  Connecti- 
cut Certainly  Senators  aiid  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  from  those  States  expect 
and  demand  equal  treatment  for  their 
indu.stries  California  is  not  alone  m 
maintaining  that  its  defen-^e  industry 
should  not  be  impeded  or  injured  by  ex- 
tension of  privileged  status  to  competi- 
tors in  any  other  section  of  the  country 

P'rom  every  {)Oint  of  view.  1  contend 
and  I  maintain.  Mr  F'resident.  that 
Konnd  public  [viju-y  and  the  safety  of  our 
Nation  dictate  that  defen.se  programs 
must  not  be  conceived  or  earned  out  on 
anv  economic -u'eot'raphic  or  any  .socio- 
economic basis  to  prop  up  depres.sed 
areas  or  to  uive  one  section  of  our  coun- 
try special  advantat;e  over  another 

If  work  is  to  be  taken  from  California, 
let  It  he  done  only  because  it  can  be 
pel  formed  cheaper  or  more  .speedily  or 
because  a  better  prtxluct  can  be  turned 
out  elsewhere  for  the  defense  of  tlie 
American  people 

I  a.'-k  unanimous  con.senl  that  a  copy 
of  the  Comptroller  General  s  derision  be 
printed  in  the  Reccjrd  at  thi.s  point  in 
my  i>-marks 

riiere  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

(."oMPTFoi  ;  KR    (;F.NfR\L    o»     fllE 

United    STATf..s 
Wa.sht'iijtnri     DC.   March    J     1961 
B   145l;)fi 
The   Honorable   the  StrRrr^RT   or   Dckense 

lJt*R  Mr  t5r.<  RrrnRY  We  have  a  letter 
(la'pd  February  25  1961  from  the  Assistant 
.Secret. iry  (Installations  and  IxTglstlcsi.  ask- 
ing to  be  advised  whether  our  Office  would 
obJe<-t  to  Uie  use  of  total  set-asldes  of  cer- 
tain   procurements    for    award    to    firms    in 
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labor  surplus  areaa.  In  the  light  of  the  pro- 
hibition cont. lined  In  section  623  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  of  1061  against  the 
p.tymeiit  of  price  differentials  on  contrmcts 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dislocntlons 

1  he  letter  refers  to  a  Presidential  request 
to  you.  'he  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Ad- 
mlr.is'rator.  General  Services  Administrtt- 
tioo.  for  recommendations  as  to  Improved 
means  for  channeling  contracts  to  areas  of 
labor  6urj>!tis  It  is  stated  to  be  tlie  oon- 
Btusus  '  f  all  agencies  concerned  that  to  In- 
crease measurably  tlie  vulume  of  contract 
Bwird.s  to  such  firm.s  total  set-asides  of  ap- 
propriate prtjcuremcnts  for  award  exclusively 
To  Hurh  flrm^  should  be  made  In  yo\ir 
Depurtniprit  such  set-asldes  would  be  made 
xinder  criteria  similar  to  those  currently 
applicable    to   small    business    firms. 

both  tlie  small  bu.siness  and  lalwr  surplus 
area  preferences  In  award  of  Government 
con 'raits  h.id  their  origin  In  the  policies 
declared  In  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
19.50.  64  .Stat  798.  and  amendments  thereto, 
and  In  varlou.s  executive  orders  and  supple- 
mentary directives  l.ssued  to  Implement 
those  p>ollrie8  At  an  e.arly  stage  In  the  de- 
velopment of  these  programs  this  Office  had 
occa.sinn  to  Consider  certain  leRnl  questions 
presented  as  to  the  propriety  of  payment  of 
appropriated  funds  under  contracts  awarded 
thereunder  T)ie  position  taken  was  that 
when  artvertl-^lnp  nf  public  contracts  was  re- 
quired by  law  awards  should  be  made  only 
t  1  responsible  bidders  whose  bids,  conform- 
ing to  the  invitations,  would  be  most  ad- 
vaiit.igeous  to  the  Government,  price  and 
other  fact<>rs  considered,  and  that  awards 
to  other  than  tlie  low  bidders  could  not 
proper'.y  be  made  solely  ou  the  basis  of  small 
business  status  or  surplus  laljor  area  loca- 
tion (.See  2n  Cnmp  Gen  662:  31  Id  279; 
31  Id  347  )  However.  In  view  of  the  author- 
ity to  enter  Into  contracts  by  negotiation 
during  the  period  of  a  national  emergency 
procLiimed  by  the  President,  contained  in 
6c<.t:un  2icm1i  of  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act  of  1B47  (now  10  U.S.C. 
2^04^1) 'in.  and  In  the  corresponding  sec- 
tl-^n  f'f  the  Fcdeml  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Art  of  1949  It  was  stated  that 
this  OfUce  would  not  object  to  payments  un- 
der contracts  nego'lated  pursuant  to  that  au- 
thority with  small  business  firms  or  bidders 
in  litbor  surplus  areas  upon  administrative 
determination  that  such  awards  were  neces- 
sary In  the  public  interest 

Tlie  small  business  i)referencc  was  there- 
after piven  mrre  express  legislative  sanc- 
tion hv  the  en:»''tment  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  19.5.T.  67  Rtat  232  The  procedures 
Rf1i>p!ed  with  respect  Ui  awards  to  labor 
hur](iu.~.  area  llrms,  however,  became  the 
subject  of  controversy  In  CX>ngress,  which 
resulted  In  the  eiiactmrnt.  In  section  644  of 
til'-"  DefeiiM  Aiiiroprlatlons  Act  of  1954,  67 
Stat.  3.'7,  nf  Uie  limitation.  Identical  to 
that  app-nrlm:  as  section  523  of  the  1961 
Apriropri.itlMii  Art  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture nf  appropriated  funds  for  the  payment 
i>f  price  differentials  on  contracts  made  for 
the  pur;)ot.e  "f  relievlnf^  economic  dis- 
locations 

Tlic  l.iu^uugc  of  Uic  pruvlso  leaver  little 
room  for  doubt,  nnd  examination  of  the 
lec'.slatlve  hlsTory  mnnT-m-i.  thnt  the  Intent 
of  the  Conpress  was  that  tlie  practice  of 
ne^otlatlnK  contracts  with  lalx>r  surplus  area 
firms  which  would  meet  the  lowest  price 
offered  by  any  other  bk'der  on  a  designated 
pr  x-ureniiiit  might  be  continued,  but  that 
Mo  su  h  contract  could  l>e  awarded  at  a 
price  In  excess  of  the  lowest  available.  The 
pr(  hibltton  nrlplnated  as  a  Senate  commlt- 
t#»e  nmerdrnent  to  the  House  bill  (see  S. 
Kept  No  601.  83d  Cong,  Ist  seas.,  p.  11), 
and  In  the  form  proposed  by  that  committee 
was  apparently  Intended  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  appropriated  funds  on  any  oon- 
tTiict  negotiated  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 


ing or  preventing  economic  dislocations.  On 
tliB  floor  of  the  Senate  a  strenuous  effort 
wms  made  to  eliminate  the  proviso,  but  It 
w««  adopted  In  the  form  proposed  by  the 
eonunlttee.  (See  Concbdmional  Record,  vol 
9S.  pt.  7.  pp.  9809-8817  )  The  House  rejected 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  In  conference 
the  proviso  as  finally  enacted  was  substi- 
tuted. (See  H.  Rept.  No.  1015,  83d  Cong., 
1st  sesE.).  The  intent  of  the  provision  Is 
further  clarified  by  debate  which  occurred  In 
both  House  upon  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  (See  Congressional  Record,  vol  99, 
pt.  8,  pp.  10514-10519;    10557-10565  ) 

On  the  record  we  must  construe  the  limi- 
tation In  question  as  precluding  the  ex- 
penditure by  the  Defense  Establishment  of 
appropriated  funds  under  any  contract 
Awarded  on  the  basis  of  n  labfir  surplus  area 
situation  at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  lowest 
obtainable  on  an  unrestricted  solicitation 
of  bids  or  proposals. 

In  the  referenced  letter  It  Is  suggested 
that  If  total  set-asldes  were  made  only 
where  there  was  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  bids  or  proposals  would  be  obtained 
from  a  sufflclent  number  of  responsible  labor 
surplus  area  concerns  to  Insure  fair  and 
reasonable  prices,  n^  q\iestlon  of  a  price  dif- 
ferential would  be  Involved 

The  fallacy  of  that  suggestion  is  that  It 
would  substitute  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  the  lowest  price  obtainable. 

In  the  light  of  the  clearly  expressed  Intent 
of  the  Congress,  which  has  been  repeated 
without  change  In  ;-.ich  annual  appropria- 
tion act  since  1954,  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
could,  with  proper  regard  for  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Congress,  accept  any  showing 
or  determination  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  as  establishing  that  such  price  was 
the  lowest  obtainable.  In  the  absence  of  free 
and  unrestricted  competition 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  percentage  of 
defeivse  contracts  is  California  now  get- 
ting, according  to  the  information  the 
Senator  ha.s? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  believe  the  latest 
available  figures  are  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  for  the  week  ending 
March  24.  They  show  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  California  secured  23.7  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  does  23.7  per- 
cent represent  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  in  the  total  expenditures  on  de- 
fense contracts? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Again  using  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  as  the  source  of  my 
information,  the  amount  is  $4,839,- 
252.000. 

Mr.  Lu\USCHE.  What  is  the  highest 
percentage  of  such  contracts  that  Cali- 
fornia has  had? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  pcrcentaffe  that 
I  stated  in  my  address  is  down  from  24 
percent  in  1959. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  Senator  has 
stated  the  percentage  in  1959.  but  that 
statement  wotild  not  indicate  whether 
prior  to  1959  California  was  getting  more 
than  24  r>erccnt. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  statement  speaks 
for  itself,  and  indicate.s  what  the  per- 
centage was  in  1959.  If  the  Senator  is 
Interested  in  prior  fipures.  T  shall  obtain 
them  for  him.  I  merely  make  the  point 
that  as  of  today  the  percentage  of  ex- 
penditures under  present  law,  with  no 


allegation  by  anybody  of  favoritism  to 
the  i^eople  of  my  State,  has  declined. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  California,  with  one- 
twelfth  of  the  population,  and  being  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  States,  is  receiving  25  per- 
cent of  the  defense  contracts.  On  the 
basis  of  that  statement  does  the  per- 
ccntage  look  peculiar  or  unreasonable? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  the  Senator.  Does  the 
Senator  stand  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
contend  that  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  continuing  po- 
tential danger  posed  by  international 
communism  ought  to  be  based  on  the 
manufactured  defense  material  for  such 
defenses  being  parceled  out  equally  to 
every  State  in  the  Union?  Is  that  what 
my  able  friend  believes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  not  arguing  that  point.  My 
question  is  whether  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia is  receiving  practically  25  percent 
of  the  defense  contracts  does  not  on  its 
face  appear  to  be  unreasonable,  when  we 
consider  that  the  State  has  one-twelfth 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation  and  is 
only  1  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  deny  it.  If  over  the 
years  the  Grovemment  of  the  United 
States  placed  the  entire  burden  of  manu- 
facturing our  defensive  arsenal  any- 
place, in  Delaware,  for  example.  I  wouJd 
not  di-aw  from  that  fact  any  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  unreasonable,  because 
the  one  single,  sole  responsibility  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  spending  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  is,  as  it  should 
be,  to  give  to  the  people  of  this  country 
the  strongest  possible  posture  of  defense. 
No  one  in  this  Chamber  has  ever  accused 
the  Defense  Department  of  favoritism. 
When  the  proposed  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  my  able  friends  from  New- 
York.  I  asked  that  question,  and  both 
Senators  answered  and  said  that  under 
m  circumstances  did  they  contend  that 
any  favoritism  , was  ever  indulged  in  by 
the  Defense  Department  in  the  award 
of  contracts  to  provide  for  the  defensive 
arsenal  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  mention 
the  word  "favoritism."  but  the  Senator 
from  California  has  discussed  the  term 
rather  widely  and  repeatedly  in  his 
statement.  Are  there  any  circumstances 
from  which  one  might  infer  that  Cali- 
fornia was  being  given  preferential 
treatment? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  are  not.  My 
friends  the  Senators  from  New  York, 
have  taken  the  same  position  that  I  have 
on  such  a  regrettable  and  erroneous 
charge. 

What  does  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  mean  when  he  uses  the  word 
"unreasonable"?  How  does  he  define  the 
term? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  My  interpretation  is 
that  giving  California  25  percent  of  the 
defense  contracts  and  all  other  States 
only  75  p>ercent  is  unreasonable.  But 
the  Senator  from  California  claims  that 
25  percent  to  California  Is  reasonable 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  see  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  If  those  who  are  re- 
sE>onsible  for  our  defense,  making  their 
decisions  simply  and  solely  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  believe  is  necessary  for  the 
defensive  armament  of  the  American 
people,  and  in  the  absence  of  favoritism 
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of  any  kind,  were  to  award  100  percent 
of  the  defense  contract  to  any  one  area 
in  this  country,  I  would  not  be  heard 
to  criticize.  LikewiM  I  do  not  believe 
my  friend  should  criticize. 

Mr  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  California,  yield? 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  jrleld  to  one  of  the 
ablest  Senators  who,  along  with  his  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  does  for  his  State 
all  that  the  good  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  could  ask  for. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  those  more  than  gracious  remarks 
I  am  also  grateful  to  him  for  notifying 
me  of  this  attack  which  he  intended  to 
make  today  upon  the  proposed  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  the  Senators  from 
New  York. 

I  also  thank  him  for  not  indulging  in 
anything  like  character  assa.ssi nation  in 
connection  with  his  remark.^,  because 
his  friendship  with  the  Senators  from 
New  York  has  been  of  long  standing  and 
we  have  nothing,  as  we  have  stated  be- 
fore, but  admiration  for  a  representative 
of  his  State  such  as  the  dlstini,niished 
Senator  from  California,  who.  day  after 
day.  is  looking  out  for  the  interests  of 
his  State,  as  he  should  be. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  dear  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia whether  it  is  his  intention  to  in- 
clude with  his  remarks  the  news  article 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times 
the  other  day  which  reported  that  the 
congressional  delegation  from  California 
must  launch  an  all-out  attack  upon  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York,  and 
whether  this  occasion  has  any  connec- 
tion with  that  statement?  If  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  have  access  to  the  article, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  for  him 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  kreat  Los  Angeles  Times  It  is 
a  great  newspaper. 

Mr   KEATING.     As  do  I. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
shares  that  resE>ect.  I  sometimes  feel 
that  my  friends  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  in  mtroducing  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, have  created  the  possibility  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  ha7.ard  of 
changing  the  present  law.  and  there  is 
a  natural  reaction  from  anyone  who 
knows  that  the  present  law  ought  not 
to  be  changed.  To  answer  the  Senator  s 
question.  I  would  be  happy  to  include 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Co.^sT  Ch.ambebs  Fight  ro«  Dr.rTs<iz  Con- 
tracts- Batti-e  Stbatict  r<:iR  (■\lif'.rnia 
Lawmakers  Against  Eastlr.n  IsRu.Mrt, 
MAPPrc  AT  Parley 

(  By  John  H.   AverlU  i 

Washington  -  Within  the  wxt  (»•*■  davs 
California  Confess  members  will  be  s'.ip- 
plled  with  battle  strategy  to  deal  with  the 
mounting  and  well-organized  eaatern  rajn- 
pali?n  U:>  pirate  away  west  cost  dtfeu.se 
business 

Pl.ans  on  how  to  cope  with  the  e.i.stern 
pirating  maneuvers  were  dl9cu.4sed  Tue.sdiiy 
at  a  closed -door  meeting  of  west  oa.st 
chamber  of  commerce  executives  and  the 
California    congressional    delegation 

H  C  (Chad)  McClell&n,  president  .f  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  and  host  at  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  said  afterward  the  session  was 
called  to  disciisa  the  economic  impact  of 
present  ajid  future  defence  procurement 
matter*. 


VOK'B     rtAR    or    LUSSEB 

However,  It  w:v8  learned  that  the  setfuHin 
went  considerably  beyond  thl.i  and  that  sev- 
eral speakers  indicated  onaiderable  appre- 
hension that  defense  business  might  be 
diverted  from  the  west  coast  to  help 
economically  depressed  reiji'tis  in  the  East 
Also  attendlnt{  the  meeting  were  chamber 
of  commerce  representatives  from  Man 
FVancl.sco  and  Ore»{on  and  Wa.shlngtori 
along  with  observers  from  the  faUfornla 
State  Chamber 

T.)  meet  the  eastern  threat  ir  w;is  learned 
west  coa.^t  Interes's  are  preparing  ^tatla- 
ticai  material  which  they  contend  will  guc 
California  0)ni{re8.s  nie.aibers  the  ammutii- 
tK'ii  Uj  justify  the  State  .s  major  role  a.i  a 
def^'nse  prixlucer 

Mean*hll«'  .Senators  Kfatino  and  Javits 
both  New  Yorlc  RepublicHii.s  kept  up  their 
almtxit  daKy  verbal  drumfire  against  what 
they  call  an  overconcentratlon  if  defense 
contr.icts  m  California 

Keating  m  a  Senate  speech  a^k<•<l  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert  to  keep  a 
close  watch"  to  assure  that  Rub*-ontrac»s 
under  the  new  »l  billion  contra<,-t  to  I,<)ck- 
heed  f  )r  Jet  cargo  transjx.r's  are  spread 
over  a  fair  gcogr.iphlcal  areu  and  not  con- 
cpntr.ited  !n  any  ut-.e  spot 

■  New  Y  .rk  has  many  fine  flrms,"  Kiatini, 
said.  It  h.is  excellent  f.vlluies  New  York- 
ers have  all  the  know-h  >w  What  they  need 
Is  a  little  consideration  from  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  which  seems  to  have  taken 
quite  literally  H  .race  Crreeley  s  remark 
about  going  w»'st   ' 

Javits  In  a  similar  \ein,  .siUd  prime  defense 
contracts  to  what  he  termed  high  unem- 
p; ovment  are.i.s  in  New  York  State  droppe<l 
by  60  percent  during  the  last  quarter  of  1960 

West  coast  interests  fear  that  the  con- 
s*,.\n'.  attacks  from  New  York  and  other 
SMtes  typified  by  the  Keating  and  Javits 
r.-nvirks  Tuesday,  might  e\entua!ly  result 
In  the  Pacific  coast  L.sing  additional  defense 
business  It  Is  at  this  prospect  that  the 
current  retorts  are  aimed 

Mr    KEATINO      The  diligence  of  the 

congresMonal  deirk^ation  from  Califoi-- 
nia  gave  ri.se  to  tht-  thotiLiht  that  the 
New  York  delegation  .should  i.)erhaps 
di.sjilay  some  diligence  rhemsflves  on 
LH'half  oi"  their  .State 

The  united  efTort.s  of  the  ronures-sional 
delegation  from  California  to  a.s,si.st  then- 
State  are  perfeorly  proper  and  huiti- 
mate  efTort-s  and  are  let^i'ndarv  m 
Wa-shington  They  have  been  going  on 
for  years 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  \h,-  fart 
that  the  Senators  from  New  York  have 
in  no  wav  charged  favoritism  in  the 
makmi,'  of  contract,s  which  have  re- 
sulted in  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  defen.se 
bu.'iines.s  of  t\u-  entire  N.»tion  beint:  cen- 
tered in  one  Stat.^  We  have  not 
chari;cd  favoritism  We  .stil!  do  not 
charge  favoritism.  Rut  we  do  .say  that 
to  some  detiree  the  preponderance  of 
contract.s  for  CahlOitiia  i.s  due  to  the 
very  diligent  efTort.s  of  the  distiriKUished 
Senator  now  addre.s.smg  us,  and  to  the 
diligent  elTort,s  of  the  congre.s.sional  dele- 
^■ation  in  the  other  b<x1y  They  have 
arou.sed  in  the  mind.s  of  defen^se  offi- 
cials a  con.stant  awareness  of  the  abili- 
ties of  the  State  of  California,  which  are 
i:reat  .Some  of  us  fmm  orhier  States 
feel  that  we  also  have  the  know-how, 
the  facilities,  the  trained  lafx)r  force, 
the  scientific  m.stitution.s  to  which  the 
Senator  from  California  has  referre<i. 
and  all  the  other  elements  that  no  to 
make  up  a  vigorous  industrial  complex. 
We  too  should  be  able  to  alert  the  De- 


fen.M-  Df'partment  to  the  abilities  of  our 
own  SUtes  to  ix>rform  in  .some  of  the 
fields  of  defen.se  pr(X*urement 

It  will  be  my  intention,  again  express- 
ing my  gratitude  to  my  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, to  deal  at  some  length  with  the 
projx).sed  legi.slalion  to  which  he  has 
bet'ii  referring  At  the  moment,  I  am 
bt'ing  imjxjituned  by  those  who  are  in- 
U're.stiHl  m  .sugar  legKslation  to  make 
the.se  remark.s  brief  I  will  therefore 
refrain  from  further  remark.s  I  a.s- 
sure  my  Iriend  from  California  that 
when  I  attack  his  position  -  not  him  as 
an  individual  I  .shall  be  happy  to  in- 
form him  of  what  I  iiuend  to  .say,  and 
to  give  him  every  opportunity  to  be  here 
on  the  fliKjr.  becau.se  this  open  debate 
on  the  merit.s  o!  oui  le-pt-ctive  States 
and  their  ability  to  do  the  job  for  na- 
tional  defen.se   i.s   all   to  the   cood 

Mr  J.AVITS  .Mr  I're.sideiit  will  the 
Senator  yiekP 

Mr  KUCHKI  I  .\ield  lo  tlie  .senior 
Senator  Jrom  New  York,  and  I  thank  my 
friend  the  juni^  r  S»>natoi  from  New 
York 

Mr  JAVITS  I  .shall  be  very  brief 
However  I  wish  to  participate  in  this 
colUxjuy.  beca>..M^  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  i)ropo.sed  legi.slation  which 
ha.s  been  i  efei  red  to 

I  .sliould  like  to  tell  my  friend  from 
California  that  witii  $23  billion  in  pro- 
curement and  thie  amount  increasing, 
according  to  the  F're.sident  s  new  defense 
requests,  and  with  (  iily  about  $3  billion 
of  the  $23  billion  actually  in  ccjmpetitive 
bid.s  It  I.s  alnu»t  inconceivable  to  me 
that  any  .American,  whether  of  Cali- 
fornia or  of  New  York,  or  any  group  of 
Ameiicans  m  either  State,  ail  of  them 
taxpayers  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  California,  aft^er  New  York. 
pays  the  largest  amount  of  P^ederal  taxes 
into  the  P\>deral  Treasur>' — would  object 
to  the  idea  of  having  more  competition 

I  liave  been  among  tho.se  who  said 
that  California  anticipated  the  mi.ssile 
empha.sis  prepared  for  it,  and  did  a  vast 
amount   of    research    lo  get  the   benefit 

of    It 

I  want  my  State  to  do  precisely  what 
CaJifornia  has  done.  I  do  not  want  the 
door  clo.s.'d  to  this  opportunity  to  benefit 
Thai  I.s  all  that  i.s  implied  by  the  pro- 
p<ised  legislation  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  whole  New  York  delega- 
tion We  want  an  open-door  policy,  not 
a  clasod-door  policy,  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral procurement,  including  negotiated 
Contracts 

S<i  what  we  say  to  our  own  people — 
and  we  sav  this  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement— IS,  "Shan)fii  your  pencils. 
widen  your  research,  and  do  what  the 
people  in  California  did,  so  that  you  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  " 

.'\.s  niv  colleague  from  New  York  has 
said,  we  are  not  heaping  abu.se  on  Cali- 
tornia  We  do  not  charge  favoritism 
We  are  ivsking  our  Stat^  to  emulate  what 
we  con.sider  Id  be  a  {)roper  example  of 
enteii)ri.se  I  hope  very  much— and  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  California 
feel.s  thi.s  way.  too.  and  I  know  he  Ls  in- 
defatigable in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
his  Statt^^ — that  in  uttering  these  words 
to  the  people  of  his  State  there  is  no 
reason  on  their  part  t^)  fear  when  we  ask 
the  people  of  our  own  Stalo  to  get  on  the 
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ball,  so  to  speak.  Tliat  is  all  we  Intend 
{o  do  with  our  proposed  legislation. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
j'uislied  Senator. 

Mr  UlRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mi  LAUSCHE.  The  Congressional 
c^'iarterly  Reixjrt,  March  24,  1961,  shows 
thai  in  1960  the  total  wage  paid  by  the 
h  ederal  Government,  to  active  duty  mili- 
taiy  personnel,  was  $6,064,781,380.  Of 
thi.s  total  national  amount  the  expendi- 
ture in  California  was  $781,380,000. 
Dt  a'ling  with  Federal  employees,  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  $5,318  million,  of  which 
$788,659,000  was  spent  in  California, 
The  figure  of  23  j^ercent  mentioned  be- 
fore applies  only  to  procurement  con- 
tracts, and  not  at  all  to  other  expendi- 
tures. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5483)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  time  from  this  pwlnt 
until  4  o  clock  is  controlled  and  equally 
divided  for  debate  on  the  Douglas 
amendment:  that  is  to  say,  on  the  El- 
lender  propasal  to  strike  the  so-called 
Douglas   amendment   from   the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  23D  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
GFiANTING  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  this  minute  to  make 
the  statement  for  the  Record  that  the 
23d  amendment  lo  the  Constitution  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Kansas  having 
ratified  the  constitutional  amendment 
which  gives  to  the  voters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

The  .soundness  of  that  approach  is 
evidenced  by  the  speed  with  which  the 
amendment  was  ratified,  setting  almost 
a  time  record  for  the  ratification  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
colloquy  which  we  have  listened  to  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  last  few 
minutes,  between  the  Senators  from  the 
States  of  New  York  and  California,  is 
evidence  of  the  high  value  which  we 
place  upon  representative  government. 
P'or  too  long  the  District  of  Columbia 
h.a.s  not  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
Itself  and  now.  at  last.  It  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  electors  for  President 
aiifi  Vice  Pre.<;ident, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  this  is  a 
L'reat  day  for  democracy  right  here  at 
home  It  is  significant  that  after  161 
years  the  disenfranchised  people  of  the 
District,  consisting  of  nearly  1  million 


citizens,  will  be  entitled  to  vote,  because 
of  the  action  of  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Kansas  on  this  very  day  in 
bringing  about  ratification  of  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In  do- 
ing so,  these  2  States  have  joined  the 
36  other  States  which  preceded  them  in 
bringing  about  ratification  of  the  23d 
amendment. 

Certainly  this  is  a  great  day  for  de- 
mocracy at  home,  in  what  many  of  us 
look  upon  as  the  world  capital  of  democ- 
racy, Washington.  D.C..  U.S.A. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  I  pledge  every 
effort  to  expedite  enabling  legislation 
to  permit  orderly  voting  procedures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Di.'^trict  of  Co- 
lumbia officials  at  this  mommt  are  con- 
sidering proix)sed  legislation  to  be  for- 
warded to  Congress  within  the  very  near 
future.  I  see  no  reason  why  .such  pro- 
posals should  not  move  along  in  an  or- 
derly, vigorous  manner  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

I  think  it  should  be  commented  that 
we  who  believe  in  a  full  measure  of  citi- 
zenship for  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  not  feel  that  this  is  ac- 
complished fully  and  completely;  but  it 
is  a  step  in  the  richt  direction.  There 
should  be  no  confusion  between  the 
question  of  national  suffrage  and  the 
question  of  local  self-?overnment.  be- 
cause both,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are 
very  important  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
my  own  State  of  Nevada  was  the  12th 
State  to  join  the  honor  roll  in  ratifying 
the  amendment. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Case!  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1. 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  the  efTort  to  secure 
ratification  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  with  them  in  this 
endeavor.  I  am  glad  it  has  been  ac- 
complished today.  The  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  within  the 
near  future  implement  the  ratification 
of  the  amendment,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  expressing  my  gratifi- 
cation at  the  action  taken  today  by  the 
last  two  States  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment which  gives  to  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  full  citizenship,  at 
least  so  far  as  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

I  myself  favor  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  much  more  contro- 
versial measure. 

Mr.  President,  Ratification  has  now 
been  completed.  The  next  step  is  im- 
plementation, which  will  require  the 
passage  of  a  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion law  by  the  Congress.  I  hope  im- 
mediate attention  will  be  given  to  the 
implementing  legislation  while  the 
momentum  generated  by  the  process  of 
ratification  Is  still  upon  us. 


I  want  to  pay  tribute  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
and  the  distinguished  *§enator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  for  their  fine 
efforts  in  which  I  was  happy  to  join  in 
pushing  for  the  eiiactraent  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  vote  constitutional  amend- 
ment. I  am  also  grateful  to  the  distin- 
ETuished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  ]  for  the  fine  cooperation  which  he 
hps  demonstrated  at  all  stages  of  this 
work. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  salute  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  wel- 
come them  to  the  ranks  of  voting  Amer- 
icans, and  I  trust  them  to  exercise  their 
new  jM-ivilcge  wisely  and  diligently.  And 
I  salute  the  people  of  our  Nation  for 
making  possible  this  restoration  of 
democracy  to  the  Capital  of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world. 

Today  is  a  great  day  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  kind  remarks  made  about  me.  I 
appreciate  and  applaud  the  statement  of 
the  distinpuished  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible]  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  will  now  take 
prompt  action  to  implement  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  happy  that 
that  will  be  done. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  BRAZIL 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Orc['on  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  noon 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
the  privilege  of  honoring  and  serving  as 
hosts,  at  a  luncheon,  to  six  visiting 
parliamentarians  from  our  sister  re- 
public to  the  south.  Brazil. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  six 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
the  Brazilian  Parliament  as  our  guests 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  I  have  been  given  the  honor  of 
formally  presenting  them  to  the  Senate. 

I  introduce,  first,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committe  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil,  the 
Honorable  RajTnundo  Padilha.  [Ap- 
plause. Senators  rising.] 

I  present  next  the  Honorable  Helio 
Machado,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising.] 

Next  I  present  the  Honorable  Ocelio 
de  Medeiros.  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Ap- 
plause, Senators  rising] 

Next  I  present  the  Honorable  Menotti 
del  Picchia,  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Applause,  Sena- 
tors rising.] 

I  present  next  the  Honorable  Jose 
Henrique  Turner,  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Applause, 
Senators  rising.] 

Next  I  present  the  Honorable  Moreira 
da  Rocha,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  Brazil.  [Applause,  Senators 
rising.] 
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On  bebalf  ol  the  Senate  of  Uie  United 
States.  I  extend  to  our  visiUng  parha- 
mentarians  a  very  sincere,  warm,  hearty 
welcome.  We  want  them  to  know  that 
the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senate  are  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to 
add  to  the  welcome  extended  to  our 
friends  from  Brazil  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. We  are  very  highly  honored 
today  to  have  our  friends  from  our  Rreat 
sister  republic  as  ou.-  guests  in  the  Capi- 
tol of  the  United  SUtes. 

Brazil  is  the  country,  of  the  whole 
world,  which  most  nearly  corresix)nds 
with  our  form  of  government  In  the  con- 
sUtuUonal  and  legislative  process,  and  in 
other  ways. 

I  mi^ht  also  add  that  Brazil  is  the 
country  of  the  world  whose  views  on  in- 
ternational affairs  most  closely  coincide 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
seldom  found  on  opposite  sides  ot  any 
question  which  arises  In  the  United 
Nations. 

I  could  continue  at  length  to  extol  the 
virtues  and  the  wonders  of  our  great 
sister  --epubllc  to  the  south,  but  I  rfn\li/e 
that  time  is  limited.  I  shall  simply  say 
that  we  are  indeed  pleased  that  so  many 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Cliamber  of 
Deputies  could  visit  us  in  Washington 
They  will  see  much  more  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  are  particularly  pleased 
that  they  can  meet  with  us  In  our  Capital 
City. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chain.  On  behalf  of  the  Senate. 
the  Chair  welcomes  our  di.stiiiiuishod 
visitors. 


EXTENSION  OP  SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  5463)  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  mmutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.«;ident  thf 
greatest  single  problem  involved  In  de- 
veloping long-range  sugar  le?i.«!ation 
this  year  is  the  problem  of  the  n^w 
grower — the  question  of  how  inurh  and 
how  fa^t  domestic  sugar  production 
should  be  permitted  to  expand  in  both 
old  and  new  producins;  areas  durine  the 
years  ahead.  I  say  It  is  the  prpat»>st 
single  problem  because  it  touches  on  sr» 
many  other  phases  of  the  complicated 
sugar  program,  and  because  it  has  rani:- 
flcations  that  extend  not  only  to  all 
parts  of  our  own  country,  but  al=o  dot-p- 
ly into  the  field  of  our  delicate  relation."! 
with  the  nations  in  Latin  .Anienca  and 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  While  the  ques- 
tion of  new  growers  Is  primarily  a  ques- 
tion to  be  resolved  in  long-rani:e  .^^ugar 
lek^i.slation.  which  we  are  not  consider- 
ing today,  it  has  been  Injected  into  tlie 
di.scussion  of  the  short-range  bill  now 
before  us.  And  so.  Mr.  President,  a 
thorough  di.scussion  of  this  question  and 
Its  ramifications  Is  essential  to  our  ar- 


rival at  a  wise  judtjment  on  the  bill  we 
are  considerim:. 

In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  new  grower  and  lUs  ramifica- 
tions is  dramatically  exemplified  In 
Idaho  we  have  an  old  and  well'-stab- 
hshed  beet -sugar-producing  Industry, 
and  we  also  have  maiiV  f.irmrrs  on 
newly  developed  agncultuia!  land  who 
do  not  now  ftrow  ?ugar  borts  but  who 
are  eager  and  anxiou.-^  to  do  :.n  Within 
the  border. s  of  Idali )  v  .^  ha\c  in  mlcro- 
cu.sm  the  conflicts  which  rumphcate  thl-* 
problem  on  a  national  scale 

For  nearly  60  years  the  growing  of 
sugar  beet.s  has  been  an  inter-ral  part  of 
the  agriculture  of  Idaho,  and  the  suc- 
ce.^-sful  operation  of  beet  .'  u-^ar  processing: 
plants  has  been  an  lmiK)rtant  part  of 
the  indu.-tri.il  pattern  of  my  State  The 
first  beet  sugar  factory  In  Idalio  wa.s 
built  at  Idaho  Falls  in  19m3  Over  the 
years,  that  factory  has  been  modernized 
and  enlarged  until  It  is  virtually  a  com- 
pletely dilTerent  facto:  v  but  :t  :«;  still  in 
operation  at  Idaho  Falls  1  liere  arc 
five  other  factories  m  oT>eration  in  my 
State  at  Preston  Paul  Twin  h'all.s 
Lincoln  an.J  Nnr-ipa  The  la-'^t  new  bret 
sugar  factory  m  Idaho  was  built  m 
1942.  nearly  20  years  av,"> 

Idaho  ranks  third  amiing  .ill  the  22 
producing  States  in  volun-.e  <f  sugar 
beets  and  beet  sugar  produced  I..ast 
year,  1.776  oro  tons  of  sugar  boet.^  and 
434  907  300  pounds  of  refined  beet  sugar 
were  pro<iuced  in  Idaho  The  sugar 
beet  crop  is  ain<n^  the  mo.st  imixntant 
field  crops  m  triy  State  from  an  income 
.standpoint  and  annually  accounts  for 
bol'Aven  $J0  niilimn  and  $25  million  of 
cash  income  for  the  farmers  of  Idaho 
By  any  defir;;tion,  Idaho  is  an  old- 
established  su.-ar-beet-production  area 
Mr  C.A.SE  of  South  I)aknt,i  Mr 
PrcMdent.  will  the  S^n-.tor  fro.ai  Id.iho 
yield  for  a  questi^'U'' 

Mr  CHURCH  I  prefer  t  >  flni.sh  my 
cpoprh  '^ince  I  am  .siiearcin.:  on  liiniU'd 
time  If  I  havp  anv  tl:ne  I>  ft  when  I 
have  finished  I  s>iall  be  happv  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dulcota  for  a 
question 

Yet  withm  my  State  there  are  many 
farmers  who  wv)Uld  like  to  b<'comf  new 
suyar  beet  ^'ruwer.s  My  mail  dallv 
attests  to  this  fact 

One  area,  in  imrticular  ts  uuthv  cif 
.special  mention  because  it  h;i.s  a  p  irall»l 
m  manv  another  Stale  Some  70.000 
acres  of  land  have  come  under  irriga- 
tion In  recent  years  in  the  Minidoka  rec- 
lamation project  — known  kcally  as  the 
North  Side  project  It  extends  into 
three  counties  in  .south-c-'Ulral  Idaho 

On  this  land  are  many  war  veterans 
v.\\i)  now  are  .strr.  in_:  to  pay  for  .small 
parcels  of  the  land  for  whose  freedom 
they  so  valiantly  fought  and  bled.  Most 
of  them  are  young  p«^ople,  who  are  strug- 
::liiu;  to  estabhsli  a  future  for  them.st'lves 
and  their  children  They  came  to  th.^ 
land,  many  of  the.m.  in  trailers,  and  have 
built  their  small  homes  with  tiieir  own 
hands,  board  by  txjard  slungle  by 
shingle.  Piail  by  nail,  during  the  l.oury 
when  tiiey  were  not  laboring  in  their 
fields.  Th>  y  came  to  the  land  when 
farm  operatmg  costs  were  high  and  go- 
ing higher,  and  when  general  farm  in- 
come was  going  down.     Their  capital  is 


limited  They  are  desperately  in  need 
of  a  der>endable  cash  crop-  a  crop 
around  which  they  can  build  a  balanced 
and  sen.sible  farm  operation,  a  crop 
which  will  fit  well  Into  a  rotation  plan 
which  win  help  build  the  fertility  of 
their  land,  a  crop  \\htch  will  not  con- 
tribute to  build  met  up  farm  rurplu.sea 
The  ."^iiear  b«'et  ideally  Jits  nil  their  re- 
quirements Hut  under  the  pre.sent  law. 
prec!  'US  f e  V  of  these  veterans  and  other 
fa-mers  on  the  Minidoka  project  are 
(lennitted  to  I'mn*  t*us  one  crop  vKhieh 
would  do  more  than  any  other  to  give 
substance  to  their  d:  ins  of  a  secure 
future  for  themselve'5  ;ind  their  children 

Yet.  jo.^i  a  few  milts  av. ay  even  in 
the  simp  rounties  they  >.ee  the  old 
gron'cis"'  pr(x1ure  sugar  beets,  year  after 
year  Each  fall,  the  veterans  wee  the 
ste  nil  lie  frcin  the  prcx'e.ssm.g  plants. 
white  plumes  cor.trastlng  against  tiie 
deep  blue  Idaho  sky.  banners  signalling 
the  harvest  of  another  crop  of  sugar 
beets,  which  thev.  the  veterans,  are  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  growing 

So  Mr  President,  It  is  under^^tandable 
uhv  mv  hl<-s  bult;c  with  ijleas  for  changes 
m  the  Su?:ar  Act — rhangea  which  would 
.,'lve  "reater  consideration  to  new  grow- 
ers Yet  the  pleas  of  my  Idaho  con- 
stituents are  tempered  by  the  knowledfre 
and  understanding  that  the  .sugar  pro- 
i^ram  is  essentially  a  .system  of  balances, 
and  that  when  any  material  changes  In 
the  svsU'm  are  propo.sed.  due  recogni- 
tion should  be  mven  to  the  system  as  a 
whole  and  Uj  the  variou.s  parts  which 
maintain  the  balance  Most  of  the 
Idaiio  vi'U'rans  who  no*  aje  asking  for 
an  opportunity  to  produce  sugar  beets 
have  grown  up  m  sugar-beet  country 
Manv  of  them  rrew  up  on  farms  that  had 
.suear-btx't  allotmenLs  ThLs  has  giv(  n 
the  vet4rans  an  appreciation  of  Uie 
im;iortar.i  e  of  maintaining  the  sugar 
program  and  the  eslabhshed  industry 
They  would  not  destroy  others,  in  order 
to  lain  a  dubious  advantage. 

It  IS  obvious  that  m  order  to  provide 
for  additional  acres  to  l)e  available  for 
alUx-ation  to  new  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  twets  and  sugar  cane,  it  Is  neccs- 
.sary  to  provide  a  quota  for  marketing 
t\\v  sucar  produced  from  the  new  acres. 
Th'-  quota  for  new  producers  can  come 
from  only  three  sources:  First,  existing 
quotas  of  other  parts  of  the  domestic 
supar  industry,  including  the  established 
beet-sugar  industry;  second,  the  annual 
srrowth  of  the  US  sut;ax  market,  or 
th.ird.  foreign  quotas,  including  Uie 
quota  which  under  normal  circum- 
stances would  be  allocated  to  Cuba,  but 
which  under  today's  rircum.slanccs 
rik?htly  is  forbidden  to  Cuba 

It  would  be  un.sound.  unfair,  and  un-' 
just  to  take  away  from  Uie  domestic 
producing  industry  any  signiheant  por- 
tion of  Its  quota,  m  order  to  provide  for 
the  entry  of  new  growers  The  ones 
wlio  iHVA  are  producing  .suttar  beets  are 
the  ones  who  have  built  the  industry 
Thou.sands  of  them  have  stayed  by  the 
industry  throu  '.h  thick  and  thin.  Tliey 
have  produced  sugar  beets  and  have  kept 
the  uidustry  going  when  otlier  farm 
crops  were  much  more  attractive  and 
much  more  prollLable  to  produce  Sugar 
beet  prices  have  tRM-n  telaUvely  stable 
over    the    years.     True,    they    have    not 
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dropped  as  sharply  or  as  fast  as  have 
the  prices  of  some  other  major  crops. 
But  neither  have  they  risen  to  the 
hcii:ht.s  to  which  the  prices  of  other  farm 
(  rops  have  risen  during  some  of  the 
years  in  the  1940's.  Yet  thousands  of 
famurs  continued  to  produce  sugar 
beet.s.  when  they  could  have  made  a 
v;;eat  deal  more  money  by  shifting  to  the 
l)roduction  of  other  crops.  Advocates 
of  expanding  the  beet  sugar  industry 
into  new  areas  have  expressly  stated 
tliey  would  not  want  to  cut  back  the 
( xistmg  industry  and  penalize  the  farm- 
ers who  have  built  the  industry — if  that 
were  the  only  way  for  new  growers  to 
t;et  into  the  busiiU'.ss. 

The  second  alternative  for  getting 
quotas  for  new  growers  is  to  reserve  for 
them  .some  of  the  added  acreage  required 
to  produce  sunar  to  fill  the  annual 
mcrea.se  in  our  market  needs. 

One  year  ago— in  March  of  1960 — I 
propo-sed  to  a  sugar  bill  then  p>ending 
in  the  Senate — S  3210 — an  amendment 
w  Inch  would  have  provided  in  exactly 
that  way  .some  acreage  for  new  produc- 
ers My  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired that  each  year.  Cuba's  former 
share  of  the  annual  growth  in  our  sugar 
market  would  have  been  allocated  to 
dt)mestic  areas,  and  40  percent  of  that 
amount  would  have  been  allocated  to  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  area.  In  the  allo- 
cation of  increased  acreage  to  fill  that 
jiai  t  of  the  quota,  under  my  amendment. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
been  required  to  give  preference  to  new 
and  small  growers  Thus,  on  a  progres- 
sive ba.sis.  each  year  some  additional 
acreai;e  out  of  the  natural  growth  in 
our  sugar  market  would  be  available  to 
help  these  new  and  small  growers. 

Because  of  the  situation  in  regard  to 
sugar  legislation  which  prevailed  during 
the  last  sc.s-sion,  neither  the  Senate  bill. 
S  3120,  nor  any  proposed  amendments 
to  that  bill  had  an  opportunity  to  reach 
the  fliKir. 

I  realize  that  today  my  proposal  of 
last  year  would  appear  modest  indeed. 
The  situation  today  is  entirely  changed. 
Becau.se  of  the  continued  anti-American 
acUs  of  the  Castro  government,  Cuba  has 
been  denied  her  entire  quota. 

The  mood  of  the  Nation — and  there- 
fore of  the  Con;:res.s — has  changed.  A 
genuine  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  domestic  su;;ar-producing  industry 
and  it.s  need  to  expand  into  new  areas 
is  much  more  widespread  than  it  was 
in  March  a  year  ago. 

So  in  the  present  situation  the  only 
realistic  alternative  is  to  transfer  some 
of  the  foreign  quota  to  domestic  areas; 
and  the  logical  place  to  get  it  is  from 
the  quota  that  would  have  gone  to  Cuba 
if  the  Cuban  Government  had  not  em- 
braced the  Comnumists,  Cuba's  quota 
today,  on  an  annual  basis,  would  have 
been  3'j  million  tons,  at  the  present 
level  of  consumption.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  say,  here  and  now.  how  much 
of  that  quota  should  be  transferred  to 
(.lomestic  areas.  The  details  of  a  long- 
ranp(>  sugar  program  cannot  be  written 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  But  the 
amount  of  the  former  Cuban  quota  that 
should  be  transferred  to  domestic  areas 
ought  to  be  substantial. 


The  experiences  we  have  had  with 
respect  to  Cuba  during  the  past  2^4 
years,  since  Castro  came  to  power,  have 
demonstrated  that  it  is  incontrovertibly 
In  our  national  interest  never  again  to 
rely  on  only  one  foreign  nation  for  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  sugar  supplies — 
just  as  it  would  be  in  Cuba's  interest 
not  to  rely  on  a  single  crop  to  support 
her  economy.  Similarly,  in  my  view,  we 
should  not  continue  for  long  to  rely  on 
foreign  nations  generally  for  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  sugar  supplies  as  we  do 
under  the  present  law.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  55-45  figure — the  divi- 
sion of  the  market  with  55  percent  to 
domestic  producers  and  45  percent  to 
foreign  suppliers.  In  the  interests  of 
our  national  security,  as  well  as  in  the 
interests  of  our  Nation's  farm  economy, 
under  any  future  long-range  sugar  leg- 
islation, domestic  producers  should  be 
permitted  to  fill  a  larger  percentage  of 
our  total  £UEar  needs. 

American  sugar  consumers  are  fortu- 
nate that  the  domestic  areas  most  ca- 
pable of  tlie  largest  expan.sion  are  on  this 
continent — where  the  flow  of  supplies  is 
not  endangered,  in  this  era  of  world 
unrest  and  turbulence,  by  the  ever-pres- 
ent threat  to  our  scalancs.  In  antici- 
pation of  what  is  inevitably  ahead,  the 
raw  cane-sugar  producing:  industry  of 
the  South,  particularly  in  Florida,  is 
now  building  for  greater  production. 
New  land  is  being  drained  for  the  plant- 
ing of  cane.  No  less  than  four  new  raw- 
cane  sugar  mills  are  now  under  con- 
struction in  Florida,  and  a  new  cane 
sugar  refinery  is  underway  in  that  State. 

Tremendous  scientific  advancements 
in  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  in 
the  processing  of  beet  sugar  have  sig- 
nificantly increased  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  the  beet  sugar  industry  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  the  tech- 
nological advancements  arc  still  going 
on.  Analysts  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture have  determined  that  during 
recent  years  the  yield  of  refined  sugar 
has  increased  an  average  of  100  pounds 
per  acre  i>er  year.  More  than  2' 2 
tons  of  sugar  are  now  produced 
from  each  harvested  acre  of  sugar  beets, 
compared  with  less  than  two  tons  per 
acre  when  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  became 
effective.  The  developments  now  in  the 
greenhouses  of  the  plant  scientists  and 
on  the  drawing  boards  of  the  engineers 
promise  that  increased  production, 
through  technological  advancements 
alone,  will  continue  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
the  future.  Without  adding  1  acre  to 
the  acreage  to  which  the  industry  was 
restricted  in  1960,  and  without  building 
one  new  factory,  there  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  beet  sugar  industry  will 
continue  to  increase  its  sugar  production 
by  50,000  tons  a  year,  every  year. 

What  do  these  technological  advance- 
ments mean  in  relation  to  pressure  for 
increased  beet-sugar  quotas? 

During  the  last  3  years,  shaip  and 
drastic  acreage  reductions  in  the  sugar- 
beet  States  would  have  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  keep  production  in  line  with 
basic  quotas,  except  for  the  misfortunes 
which  occurred  in  our  domestic  offshore 
producing  areas.  A  combination  of  ad- 
verse weather  and  lowering  sugar  con- 
tent of  the  cane  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 


Virgin  Islands  reduced  sugar  production 
in  those  areas  below  their  established 
quotas.  A  prolonged  strike  in  the  cane- 
fields  of  our  50th  State,  Hawaii,  has 
had  lasting  effects  on  the  sugar  produc- 
tion there — so  that  Hawaii,  also,  has 
failed  to  meet  its  established  quota. 

Substantial  amounts  of  these  quota 
deficits  have  been  added  to  the  basic 
quota  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and 
have  forestalled  the  acreage  reductions 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  re- 
quired. About  10  percent  of  the  re- 
stricted sugar-beet  acreage  last  year  was 
used  to  fill  the  "deficits'"  in  the  Hawai- 
ian, Puerto  Rican,  and  'Virgin  Islands 
quotas.  To  prevent  penalizing  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  for  its  own  efficiency,  any 
long-range  legislation  must  write  those 
deficits  into  the  basic  beet-sugar  quota — 
for  we  must  expect  that  the  misfortunes 
which  have  plagued  the  offshore  domes- 
tic areas  will  disappear,  and  that  some 
day  in  the  near  future  those  areas  again 
will  produce  their  full  allotments  of 
sugar. 

With  production  restricted  by  an 
acreage  ceiling  last  year,  the  beet-sugar 
industry  produced  some  2,450,000  tons  of 
sugar,  an  alltime  record.  This  year, 
with  some  100.000  additional  acres  being 
planted,  beet-sugar  production  is  ex- 
pected to  reacii  a  level  of  between 
2,600,000  tons  and  2,700,000  tons.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  t)eet-sugar  in- 
dustry s  great  abihty  to  produce.  This 
ability  will  be  increased  still  further,  of 
course,  by  the  addition  of  new  producers 
and  new  areas. 

If  production  ability  were  the  only 
factor  to  be  considered,  Mr.  President. 
the  problem  of  providing  elbow  room  for 
new  producers  would  be  materially 
simplified.  But  larger  production  raises 
.serious  marketing  problems,  in  addition 
to  the  question  of  how  large  the  beet- 
sugar  quota  should  be,  in  a  new  long- 
range  law. 

Part  of  the  complication  is  a  matter 
of  geography.  Sugar  beets  are  pro- 
duced now  in  22  States — from  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  on  the  east,  through  the 
Great  Plains  and  the  high  plateaus  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  on  to  the 
States  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Most  of  the 
beet  sugar  produced  in  those  States  is 
marketed  in  those  States.  But  a  sizable 
quantity  of  cane  sugar  is  also  refined  in 
some  of  this  area.  More  sugar  is  pro- 
duced and  refined  in  these  States  than 
can  currently  be  consumed  there.  So 
the  market  is  pushed  outward  into  cer- 
tain fringe  areas.  Still,  most  of  the  beet 
sugar  is  marketed  in  25  States  of  the 
West,  Middle  West,  and  Southwest. 
When  the  beet-sugar  industry  reaches 
for  markets  much  beyond  this  broad 
areas,  the  cost  of  shipping  soon  eats  up 
the  profits.  The  hard  economics  of 
freight  rates  tend  to  keep  the  great  bulk 
of  beet-sugar  sales  in  and  close  to  this  25 
State  area. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  sugar  beets 
are  the  only  source  of  the  sugar  sold  in 
this  area.  On  the  contrary,  only  about 
half  the  sugar  consumed  in  this  area, 
as  a  whole,  is  cane  sugar.  The  distri- 
bution varies  among  the  individual 
States,  of  course.  In  some  of  the  States, 
beet -sugar  sales  account  for  80  to  90 
percent,   or   more,   of   the   total   sugar 
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sold.  In  others,  the  percentage  is  much 
lower.  The  cane  sugar  sold  In  thi.s  area 
comes  not  only  from  the  cane  refineries 
located  within  It,  but  also  from  cane  re- 
fineries located  on  the  east  coa.st  and 
on  the  gulf  coast. 

The  marketing  picture  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  dispersion  and  decen- 
tralization of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
The  beet-sugar  industry  is  not  a  Mnsrle 
entity  It  is  a  complex  that  includes 
many  thou.sands  of  individual  fa.-nners 
who  contract  to  sell  their  sucrar  beets  to 
more  than  a  dozen  separate  procr.s.sing 
companies.  Each  company  competes 
vigorously  in  the  selling  of  its  suKar  pro- 
du<  tion,  vieing  for  markets  with  the 
other  beet-sugar  companies,  as  well  as 
with  the  cane-sugar  refiners  who  srll  m 
this  area 

This  highly  competitive  situation  with 
respect  to  the  beet-sugar  companies  is 
in  contrast,  for  example,  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  27  larue  planta- 
tions in  Hawaii  market  their  su^'ar 
Most  of  Hawaii's  mlllion-Nm  pro- 
duction of  cane  sugar  is  markfted  m 
refined  form  by  a  single  seller  a  huge 
refining  cooperative  on  San  Fr.incisro 
Bay.  which  is  owned  entirely  by  the 
27  large  plantations — all  but  1  are  cor- 
porate plantations — which  produce  Ha- 
waiian sui,'arcane. 

Another  large  cane-sugar  seller  within 
the  25  State  primary  beet-su'-rar  m.-irkft 
Ls  a  cane-sugar  refining  company  which 
has  refineries  on  the  east  coast  and  on 
the  gulf,  and  which  alone  .sells  about  2 
million  tons  of  sugar  annually  on  the 
US  market— a  volume  which  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  total  marketlnsrs  of  th*^ 
entire  beet-sugar  Industry 

In  addition  to  these  dominant  cane- 
sugar  refiners,  a  number  of  smaller  ciine- 
sugar  refiners  sell  In  some  of  the  .same 
markets  in  which  beet-sugar  companif^s 
compete  for  the  business. 

Now.  the  present  law  ha.s  ,in  interest- 
ing provision  regarding  the  marketing' 
of  suj^rar  Whenever  it  appears  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  orderly 
marketintj  will  be  facilitated  by  doini.'  .so, 
he  impovses  marketing  allotment.s  on  the 
Individual  beet  sugar  proce.ssint^  com- 
panies  Any  company  that  sells  a  smijle 
pound  of  sugar  more  than  its  mark'tmt; 
allotment  is  subject  to  severe  ixmaltu^s 
Such  marketing  allotments  h.LV<>  hovn 
imposed  in  5  of  the  last  6  ytar.  In 
1959.  the  allotments  were  finally  liftt'd 
late  in  December,  and  in  1960  pr»;im- 
inary  allotments  were  mad''  but  no  t;nal 
allotments  were  made.  But  no  market- 
ins;  allotments  were  imposed  f)n  anv  of 
the  cane  sugar  refiners  in  any  of  the 
years 

In  this  year,  the  beet  siicar  indu.>.try 
will  produce  about  a  half  million  tons 
more  sugar  than  it  has  ever  marketed  In 
a  .single  calendar  jrear  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether,  under  'he  present  market- 
ing situation,  anything  like  that  pro- 
duction will  be  sold  under  conditions 
which  can  be  described  as  orderly 

When  long-range  sugar  legislation  is 
written,  I  think  the  Congress  should 
carefully  consider  whether  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  Sugar  Act  have  u.sed  the 
full  power  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  sugar.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  discuss  the  language  of  the 


law  with  the  admini.strators  It  may  be 
that  the  language  should  be  strength- 
ened so  the  St^retary  of  Agriculture  may 
more  easily  limit  the  marketings  of  In- 
dividual cane  sui:;ar  refiners,  a.s  he  now 
limits  the  marketinc:  of  individual  b<t't 
sugar  processors,  or  .so  that  he  may  more 
easily  channel  ra*  sucar  supplies  to  spe- 
cific port.s  to  provide  for  the  most  ecjuita- 
blr"  distribution   of   available  supplies 

The  Pl?E.'-;iDINO  OPT'irKR  'Mr  Pri  L 
m  the  rhair'.  The  time  of  the  .Senator 
his  expired 

.Mr  CUHTI.s  I  yield  3  addition:.! 
mnutes  to  the  .'-'eimtor  from  Idaho 

Mr  CHURCH  I  believe  I  can  finish 
in  ;?  minutes. 

I  do  not  know  the  answers,  Mr  I'reM- 
dent.  but  I  do  know  that  the  mirket.n.; 
picture  will  be  infiuenred  m.irkrdiy  by 
the  entrance  of  new  growers  m  new 
producing;  area.s  I  mention  the  mar- 
kctinT  ?;iu.ition  and  ^ome  of  the  mar- 
keting complexities  that  are  involved 
for  tlie  :.ame  reason  that  I  have  dls- 
cusst^  .^ome  of  the  other  factors  involved 
in  this  new  ijrower  problem  And  that 
IS  to  demon.stratc  that  this  :s  a  complex 
problem,  with  many  ramifications  It 
c  mmt  be  -ettled  on  the  fi!K)r  t<iday.  nor 
can  It  be  .settled  quickly  off  the  t1.>or 
It  rau.'-t  ho  the  subject  of  inten.se  and 
e.xtended  .study  — with  due  attention  paid 
to  maintainin'.;  the  equitable  balances 
which  have  made  the  sugar  program 
operate  so  well  in  th.e  national  interest 

Mr  President,  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier  in  thLs  d;-sc\i.^i.ion.  I  am  extremely 
mlcre.'sted  in  lon;;-ranKe  suKar  lei^isla- 
Uon  in  this  session  of  Congress  that  will 
permit  new  producers  to  produce  sunar 
for  the  American  market,  not  only  in 
IdaliJ  but  in  other  States  wb.ere  a  be- 
nevolent nature  has  provided  the  climate 
and  the  soil,  the  sunshine  and  the  water, 
to     make     production     of     sui-ar     crops 

plcU't-cMl 

But  I  .im  extiemely  interested  In  Ion  ■ 
ran^c  sugar  legislation  which  will  al.>u 
pre.svrve  for  our  country  the  dependa- 
bility of  .supply.  tl;e  a^isurance  of  rea.son- 
able  prices,  the  equity  of  treatment  of 
.ill  the  diverse  groups  involved  which 
the  sugar  proi-ram  has  provided  for 
more   than  a  quarter  of   a   century 

And  so.  Mr  President,  faced  as  we  are 
with  th>'  expiration  of  the  sui;ar  pro- 
t^ram  at  midnuht  tomorrow,  I  ur^e 
adoption  of  the  13-month  bill  which  Is 
now  before  us  That  will  give  us  the 
extra  assurance  that  if  the  complexities 
of  a  comprehen.%ive  new  su^ar  act  can- 
not b^  .solved  before  adjournment  — 
althou.t'h  I  am  c onlident  they  can  be  - 
if  even's  of  the  unforeseen  and  unfore- 
seeable future  prevent  their  solution  l>e- 
fore  Con^;r'".'vS  ad'ouriLs  this  fall,  we  will 
.still  m.iiniain  the  sutiar  pru;4rum  until 
the  next  .session  of  Congress  can  com- 
plete the  work  on  a  new  loriLr-term  suk  ir 
bill 

The  PP.KSIDING  OFKICKR  The 
time  of  the  .Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  D^vkota  Mr 
President,  will  the  S- nator  frem  Ne- 
braska yield  an  additional  minut*-  ' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  I  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
wi.sh  to  identify  my  uitereht  with  that 


of  the  .Sf'nator  from  Idaho  I  think  he 
has  made  a  "-plendld  appraisal  of  the 
MtuRlion  We  have  an  identity  of  in- 
terest* since  the  Utah -Idaho  Sugar 
Co  is  the  company  which  operates  a 
.sutrar  plant  m  Soutli  Dakota  It  has 
facilili.  ^  which  will  provide  for  the  out- 
let of  more  suk;ar  It  h.as  this  year  been 
siL'ninv  up  additional  acreat;e  in  east- 
t  rn  South  Dakota 

As  I  understand  th.e  exlen.vion  of  the 
Suw;ar  Act  will  not  affect  one  way  or  the 
other  the-e  new  nowers  thi.s  vear 

I  sec  that  the  Senator  is  confirming 
my  ol»ser\ations  by  nc>ddinK' 

I  hope  the  lontr-ranre  so'ution  to 
w:  i>h  the  f:.  nator  has  referred  will  be 
arrived  at  so  ihat  the  new  crowers  who 
.lie  ideally  situated  and  have  the  water 
to  prcKiuee  sir.;ar  beets  can  avail  them- 
wlves  of  the  op{)ortunlty  and  will  have 
somi'  a.sMiianre  that  they  can  continue 
to  i-row  sii^'jir  beets  m  tlic  future,  rather 
tlian  p.o  back  to  corn  or  some  other  sur- 
plu.s  production 

Mr    CHURCH      I   thank   the   S.  nalxir 

Mr  CUR'ns  Mr  President  I  yield 
.'i  miMufes  to  tlie  Senat<»r  from  Ore-'on 
I  Mr    Ml  iRsr  ' 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  when- 
ever I  fin  i  myself  on  the  other  side  of 
an  I-.SUC  from  tlie  Senat<jr  from  Illinois 
(Mr  IV)i-ci.As',  I  am  not  sure  I  am 
r!  -ht  f)n  this  occasion  I  wL*;!!  to  say 
there  i.s  a  irreat  deal  of  merit  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  .Srnator  from  11- 
Iinni«;,  but  I  ha\e  concluded  that  the 
'.veirht  of  the  anrument  is  ai.'ainst  the 
pr'^pofal  for  which  lie  has  been  so  ably 
and  valiantly  standing  in  the  debate 

My  objections  to  it  are  as  follow.s: 
Fust,  as  a  member  of  tlie  Foreij-'n  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subc(jmmltt.ee  on  Latin  Americr\n 
.Affairs,  I  am  vei  y  much  mn\rd,  and  I 
am  frank  to  say  so,  by  the  position 
taken  by  the  State  Department  on  thi.s 
matter  I  was  in  con.-mltation  wi'h  some 
L-f  the  State  Dep.utment  ofTicials  this 
mrirnm".  and  th.ey  advised  me  that,  m 
their  opinion,  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  have  detri- 
mental effeet.s  on  the  Unittxl  States- 
Ij\tin  .^merlca  relations  becau.se  of  what 
they  C!Ji..-ider  to  be  a  di  crimm.itory 
provision 

The  provi.sion  that  in  reallocatin'! 
Cuba's  former  quota  on  the  basis  that 
sutrar  would  be  obtained  at  world  prices 
instead  of  the  U  S  price  paid  for  on 
foreign  quota  .suenrs  ml^;ht  ."ienovisly 
dama'e  our  foreitrn  ie!atlon.s  wifh  our 
L'lMn  .American  neighbors 

The  world  price  for  sui^'nr  has  boon 
loni^:  reco 'ni/ed  by  the  su"ar  trade 
throughout  the  world  as  a  "dumpin  "  or 
residual  price  Since  i;il4  the  US  mar- 
ket has  been  a  premium  market  and.  in 
fact.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  legislati.on 
tliat  suppliers  to  the  US  market  were 
included  a^  benericiaries  of  the  leul.sla- 
lion 

It  would  be  unwi.se  to  take  such  a  ttep 
at  ih.ii,  time  to  reduce  maio'  of  our  for- 
eu'.n  suppliers  to  a  ^roup  of  discrimina- 
tory suppliers,  as  would  be  the  ca^e 
when-  lho:-.o  forei,;n  countries  having 
ba.sic  quoLai  would  receive  full  VS. 
prie.v  and  then  other  iuppUers  making 
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ui5  the  deficit  f:om  Cuba  would  be  re- 
el iced  to  second- class  suppliers. 

I  ncently  introduced  to  the  Senate 
a  dclCraiioii  from  the  Brazil  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  There  Ls  not  any  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  £.  part  of  the  allotment 
will  go  l<j  Bra/i:.  but  it  will  be  discrimi- 
natory a^ain.st  Brazil  on  the  basis  that 
.she  Will  be  for.-ed  to  sell  to  us  at  the 
world  price,  because  Brazil  is  not  the 
benrticiary  of  a  quota. 

We  have,  as  'vc  all  know,  a  very  deli- 
cate situation  m  trying  to  work  out  a 
prouram  witli  Brazil  in  regard  to  helping 
that  country  d^  vflop  its  economic  pro- 
ductive power. 

I  have  heard  also  this  morning  from 
producers  of  oar  agricultural  products 
which  are  In  su  plus,  such  as  wheat,  that 
there  has  beer  a  movement  for  some 
time  to  .<eek  to  nork  out  a  trade  arrange- 
ment with  Brazil  in  regard  to  wheat  ex- 
changes for  suKar.  But  if  we  adopt  a 
program  which  means  a  reduced  price 
for  .suKai-  to  Br.i7.ll,  it  is  going  to  produce 
tliat  kind  of  complication  in  the  eco- 
nomical field 

The  State  I>epartment  believes  that 
.such  a  discriminatory  i>ohcy  would  in- 
jure our  relations  with  Sou'h  America. 
Over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  of 
suKar  legislation,  the  act  has  worked 
rea.sonably  well,  primarily  because  the 
United  States  v.aus  considered  a  preferred 
market  and  ir.  times  of  stress  such  as 
World  War  II  the  Korean  emergency, 
and  the  Suez  crisis,  the  United  States 
had  no  trouble  obtaining  sugar,  even 
though  world  values  weie  above  U.S. 
prices.  World  production  today  is  at 
hit:h  level.  Ho*ever,  since  Cuba  has  en- 
tered tl.e  CoramuiiLst  orbit,  much  of  the 
world's  surplus  of  sugar,  which  has  been 
referred  to  us  under  Communist  control. 
Cuban  prociuc  ion.  at  a  6-million-ton 
level,  together  with  an  increase  In  pro- 
duction In  Communist  areas,  makes  up  a 
very  si.-able  portion  of  the  world's  sugar 
sui'i)lies 

This  is  a  most  inopportune  time  to 
institute  .sucli  an  amendment,  which 
could  easily  dnrupt  the  movement  of 
suk'ar  to  the  U  S  market  to  supply  the 
10-million-ton  quota  for  1961.  It  is  not 
nn  action  to  take  hastily  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  The  savings  to  the 
United  States  are  based  on  an  effort  to 
obtain  sucar  at  Inflow  cost  of  production, 
or  at  a  'dumpinc;  "  price.  We  are  trying 
to  do  th.is  und(  r  conditions  which  are 
sure  to  harm  our  foreign  policy.  This 
action  would  jeopardize  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  sugar  for  the  U  S.  citizens.  The 
action  does  not  contemplate  any  change 
m  price  of  suca.-  to  consumers.  In  fact. 
I  fear  it  IS  more  likely  to  result  in  in- 
crea.sed  prices 

I  clo.se  by  say.ng,  Mr,  President,  I.  too. 
believe  there  is  a  need  for  a  complete 
review  of  the  whole  sugar  policy  of  the 
United  States  la  cormectlon  with  hear- 
inps  on  the  new  Sugar  Act.  but  I  do  not 
feel  we  should  take  a  course  of  action  at 
this  time  which  is  bound  to  result  in 
some  negative  "cactlons  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Su'nator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Oregoin. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
take  a  course  of  action  at  this  time  which 
is  boimd  to  result  in  some  negative  re- 
actions in  Latin  America,  when  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  work  cut  a  for- 
eign aid  program  with  those  countries. 

Let  us  be  frank.  In  a  .sense,  if  we 
maintain  the  price  for  tho.se  to  whom 
we  assipn  the  Cuban  quota,  by  not  as- 
signing them  a  quota  at  this  time,  we  are 
participating  in  a  form  of  foi-eign  aid. 
I  wonder  if  we  v.ould  not  s^et  a  better 
return  from  that  kind  of  foreign  aid. 
rather  than  to  first  arou?e  ^^ome  irrita- 
tions and  antai'onism.'"  and  then  seek  to 
supplement  by  cnterin;?  into  other  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Becau.se  there  is  much  mcj  it  in  the 
Senator's  argument,  I  rcluctaiitly  shall 
vote  against  the  Dou^iias  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  S  "nator  from  Orepcn  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  senior  Sir.alor  fi-.m  !l"n  is  has  37 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  Pre, ■,. dent,  the 
facts  are  relatively  Mmp'.e,  V."e  formerly 
paid  to  Cuban  producers  and  ownei-s  a 
subsidy  of  around  2'_'  cent:  a  pound. 
about  S60  a  ton.  for  3  mill. on  tons,  or 
about  $180  million  a  vtar.  I  think  we 
did  this  in  part  becau.se  of  the  SpanLsh- 
Amerlcan  War.  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  intervened  twice  under  the  Piatt 
amendment,  and  wcr  an.xious  to  neat 
Cuba  as  well  as  we  could. 

■When  wc  were  com.pellei  to  break  rela- 
tions with  Castro  and  to  shut  cll  the  Im- 
portation of  Cuban  sugar,  wc  created  a 
problem  as  to  who  ,'^hould  gel  the  big 
bonus  which  had  previously  been  goir.u 
to  the  producers  and  ownc  r.s  cf  Cu!:an 
sugar. 

As  wc  all  know,  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  beet  sugar  would  like  to  re- 
ceive an  allotment  of  approximately  a 
million  additional  tons  of  high-cost 
sugar. 

The  State  D.'partmciiL  proposed  to  re- 
allocate the  3  million  tons  io  other 
countries,  primarily  to  the  Philippines. 
Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic.  Peru. 
and  certain  other  countries.  Since  then 
they  have  eliminated — I  think  wi.sely — 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long!  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  spe- 
cial features  of  this  proposal  this  morn- 
ing when  he  pointed  out  that  the  3  mil- 
lion tons,  in  all  probability,  were  already 
in  storage  from  past  crops  which  had 
been  purchased  at  world  prices  of  about 
3  cents  a  pound,  and  that  with  passage 
of  the  House  bill  the  owners  of  the  sugar 
would  get  more  than  5  cents  a  pound. 
an  increase  of  two  and  a  third  cents  per 
pound,  $46  a  ton  for  3  million  tons,  or 
$138  million. 

The  permanent  officials  in  the  State 
Department  can  talk  all  they  wish  to 
about  wanting  to  help  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  The  proposal  which  is 
before  us  is  not  a  proposal  to  help  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  it  is  a  proposal 
to  help  the  speculators  in  sugar  and 
to  help   the   large   plantation   interests 


which  stand  to  benefit.    It  is  foreign  aid 
for  millionaires,  pure  and  simple. 

The  proposal  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee adopted  unanimously  and  which 
the  State  Department  is  now  trying  to 
reverse  is  that  the  two  and  a  third  cents 
per  pound,  $46  per  ton,  or  $138  million 
should  go  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  It  can  then  be  used  to 
help  finance  a  genuine  program  of  real 
foreign  aid  to  Latin  America,  not  for  a 
small  group  of  sugar  speculators  but 
for  the  people  of  Latin  America,  so  that 
the  aid  prorrram  will  really  get  to  the 
pe<')ple  and  not  fcc  confined  to  a  wealthy 
few. 

Piirthermore.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  longer  we  continue  this  system  the 
deeper  the  difficulties  arc  in  which  we 
become  involved. 

The  bill  seeks  to  extend  the  act  for 
15  m.onths  Do  Senators  expect  that 
the  big  sugar  producers  and  owners  in 
Mexico,  In  the  Philippines,  in  Peru  and 
in  other  countries  are  going  to  let  go 
when  the  15  months  have  gone  by? 
Those  producers  will  try  to  hold  on  to 
what  they  have,  because  they  will  be 
neti:n'4  $150  miihon  or  more  a  year  so 
long  as  it  is  continued.  They  will  buy 
su^ar  at  the  world  prices  and  sell  to 
us  at  the  American  prices. 

Incidentally,  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  give  back  to  Cuba  the 
quota  of  3  million  tons  if  and  when 
Cuba  one?  again  becomes  a  democratic 
couiitry  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  e.xi>ert  on 
foreicn  policy.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
gentlemen  in  question  in  the  State  De- 
partm.cnt  are  m  fact  carryovers  from 
the  previous  administration,  permanent 
officials,  and  they  have  an  entirely 
wrong  idea  of  the  way  to  build  friend - 
.ship.  Their  behef  is  that  if  we  help 
the  wealthy  we  help  the  people.  I 
thouylit  wc  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
in  that  respect, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor knows,  does  he  not,  why  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  voted  against  let- 
ting all  the  Western  States  get  quotas? 
Once  those  States  got  quotas,  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  take  the  quotas  av.ay  from 
them. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  problem  with  respect  to  Mexi- 
co, Mexico  has  been  getting  a  bonus  of 
about  $1  million  a  year  as  a  premium 
price  for  selling  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  Now.  with  the  shift  of  the  Cu- 
ban quota.  Mexico  will  get  a  premium  of 
$11  million.  When  we  seek  to  take  away 
the  $11  million,  in  the  event  Cuba  be- 
comes friendly  with  the  United  States  in 
the  future,  the  same  logic  which  causes 
us  to  keep  the  Western  States  out  should 
cause  us  to  consider  the  matter  carefully 
before  we  assign  the  Cuban  sugar  to 
Mexico.  If  we  tr>'  to  take  away  $11  mil- 
lion from  Mexico  we  are  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  taking  it  away. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  say  it  is  not  the 
people  who  are  getting  the  benefits,  but 
certain  businesses  which  are  getting  the 
benefit. 
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But  other  countries  will  have  their 
Ambassadors  here  flshting  for  a  quota. 
just  as  other  countries  are  getting  one. 
By  the  time  they  get  through  with  theu- 
efforts.  we  will  find  it  difBcult  to  take 
the  quota  away  from  a  country  once  we 
assign  it  to  one  at  a  premium  price. 
They  would  take  the  attitude  that  we 
were  being  unfriendly  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  quota  and  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  If  we  are  not  to 
k{ive  the  quota  to  them,  we  had  better 
tlnnk  about  it  before  assigning  quotas. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  has  stated 
the  point  better  than  I.  In  addition, 
curiously  enough,  we  would  Kive  to  all 
countries  the  vested  Interest  of  main- 
taining Castro  in  power,  so  that  Cuba 
would  not  get  its  quota  back,  and  so  that 
other  countries  could  obtain  the  Cuban 
quota 

I  am  glad  to  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pul- 
brightI.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  who  I  believe  knows 
more  about  Latin  America  than  do  some 
of  the  permanent  ofDcials  in  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  that  compliment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  though  I  think  it  is 
quite  undeserved.  But  there  are  some 
facts  in  this  case  that  I  wish  to  present 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible;  for  the 
purpose  of  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suuuest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  tXDUGLAS.  B4ay  I  ask  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  that  he  request  that  the 
time  required  for  the  quorum  call  not  bo 
charged  to  either  side? 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  would  be  happy  to  do 
so,  but  the  Senate  is  operating'  a^'ain.st 
a  time  limitation  of  4  o'clock  I  am  mak- 
int,'  the  suggestion  in  order  to  alert  Sen 
ators  and  I  do  not  believe  the  call  will 
require  more  than  30  seconds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President ,  I 
ask  unanimous  consf-nt  that  the  ordfi 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.snndtd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  Prf^sident  I 
realize  that  the  distinguisiied  S.-nator 
from  Illinois  and  others  havr  pit  .-ented 
most  of  the  arguments,  but  I  w.sh  to 
have  a  few  of  the  facts  very  clearly  in 
mind. 

Mr  President,  when  newspaptis  and 
commentators  condemn  auncultuial 
subsidies  and  controls,  they  .seldom  men- 
tion the  Sugar  Act.  Yet.  th(>  combina- 
tion of  quotas  on  imports.  Government 
payments  to  growers,  excise  ta.xes.  taritTs 
and  quota  premiums  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  and  consumer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $600  to  $700  million  a  year 

This  huge  figure  is  the  cost  to  protect 
a  domestic  sugar  industry  which  pro- 
vides employment  for  only  about  300,000 
workers,      a     substantial      number     of 


whom  are  seasonally  employt-d  on  the 
farm.  InvestmenUs  in  the  industry  total 
$1,650  million,  of  which  $750  million 
represents  the  farm  investment  utilized 
for  sugar  crops,  and  the  remainder,  in- 
vestment in  sugar  factories  and  refin- 
eries. See  page  7,  'Special  Study  on 
Sugar,"  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, February  14.  1961 

The  annual  co.^t  of  the  sugar  program 
t-o  taxpayers  and  consumers,  is  almost 
equal  to  the  entire  investmt-nt  in  sugar 
farming  and  is  36  36  percrnt  of  th--  total 
investment  in  the  suu'ar  industry  That 
IS  the  annual  cost  of  the  subsidy 

While  not  precisely  comparable  we 
can  contrast  this  $600  to  $700  million 
cost  of  the  SUfcUir  Art  with  the  realized 
kxsses  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration for  price  support  programs  in  fis- 
cal 1960  for  .ill  so-called  ba.sic  commodi- 
ties. These  realiz.d  l.>.s.^es  in  fiscal  I960 
for  corn,  cotton  -  includin.'  the  expoit 
differential — peanuts,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
wheat,  amounted  to  $.')45  million  For  all 
price  support  procrams.  thr  realized 
losses  were  $795  5  millu^n  so  thnt  sugar 
alone  approximates  all  the  bstsic  crops 
m  cost  to  the  Treasury. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  compara- 
tive treatment  of  su^ar  producers  with 
other  farmer^,  test'.monv  in  the  hearings 
indicated  that  arreane  devoted  to  suk'ar 
production  had  been  allowed  to  increase 
from  about  8.^0  000  acres  to  1100  000 
acres  in  5  years  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  any  other  commochty  has 
had  an  increase  in  acreatie  in  this  pe- 
riod In  fact,  most  of  them  have  twen 
forced  to  decrease  While  we  spent  $341 
million  in  .soil  bank  rental  payments  in 
calendar  1960,  to  retire  farmlands  from 
production,  we  were  allowinij  increases  in 
arreage  to  the  most  heavilv  subsidized  of 
all  commodities 

The  ■  Si>ecial  Study  on  Sugar.  '  pa'-'e 
10  indicates  the  amonTir  of  the  subsidy 
;n  a  different  way: 

If  the  1W59  return  per  unit  to  doniefitlc 
growers  were  to  be  malnta!r.e<1  while  :it  the 
same  time  prices  were  to  move  toward  the 
world  level,  n  direct  p.iyment  of  iibout  3'^ 
cents  on  each  pound  pr'Xtuced  In  the  United 
Stftte  would  be  rpqMire<l  in  the  .-i(>scnce  i>f 
■'hPT  protective  devices 

TTie  direct  payment  is  now  stven- 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  or  about  $70  mil- 
lion a  year  to  domestic  producers  I 
emphasize  tiiat  that  is  only  the  direct 
pavment 

Becau.se  of  the  decision  to  cut  off  im- 
ports of  Cuban  sugar  last  year,  .some 
domestic  beet  sugar  producers  and  for- 
eign countries  are  clamoring  for  an  In- 
crea.se  in  their  quotas  The  domestic 
pr(xlucers  are  anxious  to  strike  while 
the  iron  IS  hot  to  obtain  a  greater  .share 
(jf  a  market  which  permits  them  to  sell 
at  prices  which  include  about  a  25-pei- 
cent  .subsidy  on  sus,'ar  boui^ht  by  the 
housewife,  and  about  a  30-  to  35-percent 
sub.sidy  on  sugar   bought   at   wholesale 

Foreiiin  producers  are  also  anxious  to 
I'M  the  former  Cuban  quota  at  a  quota 
premium  which  in  November  1960, 
amounted  to  2  37  cents  per  pound,  or 
about  70  percent  of  the  world  maiket 
price,  plus  freii^ht 

In  .>pite  (jf  the  Cuban  situation,  there 
are  ample  supplies  of  sugar  on  the  world 
markets      The  carryover  at  the  end  of 


1958  59  w£LS  more  than  4  7  million  tons, 
and  according  to  the  "Special  Study  on 
Sugar  "  prepared  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on   Agriculture: 

Indiciitluna  are  that  total  world  stockx 
increjwed  during  the  1959-80  »ea«on  •  •  •. 
I'he  larf^e  11K50  61  world  •ug&r  production 
niiw  fureoa.st  will  result  In  &  further  accu- 
miilailiin  of  w(}rld  Btocks  even  though  con- 
•iiinp'icin   will    Increaac. 

.\'so    according   to  the   same   report: 

It  soeins  clear  tliat  from  a  supply  view- 
point the  U  S  economy  could  reasonably 
expe<t  to  fulfill  lt«  sugar  requirements  at 
s;i{ni(lc  inilv  lower  prices  than  have  pre- 
v.iUpU   in   the  recent   pa»t. 

In  sluuf.  there  is  ample  sugar  avail- 
able at  prices  considerably  below  those 
we  n(>ed  pay  under  the  Sugar  Act 
Tliere  IS  even  le.ss  necessity  to  buy  more 
sus-'ar  from  domestic  producers  at  vastly 
hit: her  prices 

The  usual  justification  for  the  Sugar 
Act  —If  there  Is  one— and  the  one  that 
is  emphasized,  is  that  our  national  se- 
curity requires  the  act;  that  Is,  there  is 
danger  of  a  short  supply.  This  circum- 
st<"ince  has  (x-curred  in  wartime  only  in 
the  last  50  years  There  is  no  present 
danger  of  any  short  supply  in  the  world. 

F'or  example,  India,  with  which  we  have 
a-tieements  providing  for  large  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480.  ha.s  a  surplus  of  960.000 
tons  of  su  :;ir  India  has  no  preferential 
market.s,  and  parts  of  the  Ru-ssian  and 
f^'hinese  purrha.ses  of  Cuban  sugar  are 
said  to  be  lindini:  their  way  into  what 
would  otherw  ise  be  India's  market  'nils 
sugar  could  be  provided  to  the  United 
.States  ;us  return  cargoes  in  ships  carry- 
ing our  suri)lus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  that  country  Twenty  million 
Indians  are  .said  to  be  dependent  on 
sugar  prf)duction  'Hiat  country  is  des- 
I>^ra'e  for  foreign  exchange  and  her  de- 
velopment activitie..  are  a  subject  of 
ureal  interest  to  us  for  many  reasons. 

It  IS  important  to  maintain,  unim- 
j)aired  by  future  romnutment.s  or  the  es- 
tabli.^hment  of  vested  interests  in  it.  the 
so-called  Cuban  quota 

Wtieii  and  if  that  unhappy  country 
lemoves  t!ie  :-hackles  of  Castro,  it  will 
be  desperatelv  in  need  of  export  mar- 
kets It  will  tx'  to  our  interests,  as  well 
as  to  Cuba  s.  to  resume  a  trade  with 
Cuba  which  before  Castro  was  an  im- 
IX)rtant  market  for  the  United  States 
particularly  for  its  amicultuial  com- 
modities 

In  1958  ou:  exports  to  Cuba  amounted 
to  over  hall  a  billion  dollars,  and  out 
imports  fiom  Cuba  were  slightly  le.s.s 
Cuba  wa.s  dependent  upon  us  to  the 
extent  of  almost  70  percent  of  her  ex- 
ports. 

Su'.^ar.  in  IO-tS.  accounted  foi  83  per- 
cent of  Cuba's  exports,  virtually  delei - 
mining  the  extent  of  hei  export  tiade 
and.  to  a  groat  extent  hei  economic 
well-being  In  1937.  for  example 
exports  accounted  for  over  30  percent 
of  Cuba's  gros.-^  national  product 

In  1957,  1958.  and  1959.  Cuba  ranked 
seventh  or  eighth  in  order  of  impoi  tance 
as  a  market   for  US    exports 

In  these  years  she  imported  from  the 
I'nited  States  between  $36  and  $40  mil- 
lion worth  of  rice  $7  to  $10  million  worth 
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of  wheat.  $6  to  $9  million  worth  of  wheat 
Hour  In  textile  fibers  and  manufactured 
trxtius.  she  imported  between  $40  and 
$:)0  million  worth  of  these  products.  She 
un;)orted  from  $20  to  $25  million  worth 
of  lard 

t;he  was  a  very  important  purchaser  of 
US  machiner;.-.  importing  in  1957,  $126 
million  worth  In  the  same  year,  she 
imi)ort(^d  $62  9  million  worth  of  vehicles, 
$,^6  8  million  worth  of  metals  and  manu- 
factures. $53  million  worth  of  mechan- 
ical and  related  products. 

These  are  all  US  exports  to  a  market 
that  1.^,  for  the  most  part,  now  lost  to  as. 

More  important,  of  course,  in  terms  of 
our  national  security  is  the  friendship 
of  the  Cuban  pt  oplc  and  their  economic 
wcll-beiiu:.  It  Ls  for  thc-e  reasons  tliat 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  United 
States  that  the  so-called  Cuban  quota 
remain  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
danger  of  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
ers acquiring  permanent  interests  in  It. 

The  Finance  Committee  accepted  an 
amendment  irtroduccd  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  himself  and  me.  which 
rives  the  Unit'-'d  States  the  riRht  to  buy 
the  Cuban  quota  under  such  arrange- 
ments as  the  President  dcem.s  proper  but 
which  would  provide  that  the  quota 
premium  of  approximately  2.3  cents 
per  pound  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  inst^-ad  of  to  the  for- 
eign producers  It  is  estimated  that  this 
would  net  the  US.  Trea.sury  approxi- 
mately $140  million  a  year,  on  the  basis 
of  imports  of  3  million  tons. 

As  I  have  irdicated,  there  are  ample 
sugar  .supplies  on  the  world  market. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  arrange- 
ment An  order  i.ssued  in  September 
1960  for  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
the  IX>minican  Republic,  as  its  share  of 
purchases  made  to  replace  Cuban  sugar. 
incIudtHl  a  special  provision  for  a  fee  of 
2  cents  a  pound,  the  differential  between 
the  US   price  find  the  world  price. 

The  object  w  as  to  insure  that  Domini- 
can producers  did  not  benefit  from  the 
higher  U.S.  price,  but  sold  to  the  United 
States  at  the  world  price,  Tliis  2-cent 
fee  IS  collected  from  the  U.S.  importer 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
lime  the  certification  for  the  import  is 
I.ssued.  The  U  S.  importer  was  thus 
rendered  unabU .  or  unwilling,  to  pay  the 
Dominican  exporter  more  than  the  world 
price. 

The  effect  of  this  fee  was  to  transfer 
tlie  differential  between  the  world  price 
and  the  US  pnce  from  the  Dominican 
sugar  producer;}  to  the  U.S.  TreasuiT- 
The  Dominican  entitlement  of  purchases 
t  )  ieplact>  Cuban  sugar  amounted  to 
322,000  tons.  Two  cents  a  pound  times 
322,000  tons  equals  $12,880,000. 

I  think  the  quota  premium  is  wholly 
unjustified.  According  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1,  who 
was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  time 
of  the  1948  Suijar  Act,  the  quota  pre- 
mium arose  out  of  special  circumstances 
following  the  war  and  Uie  reasons  were 
aiMilicable  to  Cuba  who  supplied  prac- 
ticiUy  all  our  imports  of  sugar  at  that 
timo  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
good  rea.son  why  the  quota  premium 
sliould  have  been  extended  to  other 
countries  who  later  began  to  supply  some 
sugar  to  the  UJ5.  market. 


In  my  own  opinion,  in  addition  to  our 
experience  during  the  war.  when  Cuba 
supplied  our  needs,  there  is  tlic  further 
sentimental  attachment  to  Cuba  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibilit.-  for  that 
community,  which  does  not  apply  to  any 
of  the  other  countries  whic^.  arc  now 
clamoring  for  the  .same  sprnal  t'eatmr  nt 
that  we  gave  Cuba. 

When  witnesses  for  the  Department  of 
State  were  interropat/ni  at  tiic  Finance 
Committee  hearings  on  the  Douglas  pro- 
posal, they  objected  largely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  result  m  paying 
different  prices  for  sugar  within  differ- 
ent countries  and  between  different 
countries.  This  docs  not  .seem  particu- 
larly convincing  to  me.  The  countries 
having  quotas  at  the  premium  price  do 
so  for  historical  reasons.  There  is  no 
good  rea.son  why.  because  of  the  Cubati 
situation,  they  should  profit.  Further- 
more, it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  at 
all  In  accord  with  our  hopes  for  the 
Cuban  future  that  these  countries  ac- 
quire a  premium  interest  in  Castro's  re- 
maining in  control  of  Cuba.  This  is  the 
result  of  their  continuing  ability  to  sell 
sugar  to  the  United  States  at  premium 
prices.  It  occurs  to  me  there  will  be 
much  less  concern  about  bringing  about 
the  change  in  the  Cuban  Government  as 
long  as  this  situation  continues.  As  I 
have  Indicated,  they  acquire  by  this 
means  a  vested  interest  in  Casiro's  con- 
tinued control  of  Cuba. 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  amendment  will  be  that  some  poor 
underdeveloped  countries  will  receive 
fewer  dollars  than  they  would  if  the 
United  States  bought  their  sugar  at  the 
quota  premium.  Il  i>  n-l  at  all  clear, 
however,  that  the  quota  premium  goes 
entirely  to  those  countries.  Some  of  it 
may  go  to  the  importer,  or  speculator, 
depending  upon  how  much  lie  paid  for 
the  sugar.  Some  of  it  may  go  to  third 
parties  who  have  purcliascd  the  sugar 
at  world  market  prices.  Some  of  it  may 
go  to  absentee  landlords  who  own  sugar 
plantations.  From  my  geiicral  knowl- 
edge of  the  sugar  industry  m  produc- 
ing countries.  I  think  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful that  much  of  it  trickles  down  to  the 
sugar  workers 

Since  I  have  beeti  a  Seriator  I  have 
had  a  reputation  of  favoring  foreign  aid. 
But  I  am  not  i:i  favor  of  un]5lanncd. 
trickle-down.  give-away.  foreign-aid 
programs,  which  this  would  be. 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his 
foreign-aid  mes'aL-e.  it  i^  cs.'-cntial  thnt 
foreign-aid  programs  be  lut  on  the  basis 
of  long-term  planning  and  financing, 
the  only  way  to  make  mi  aninjful  and 
economical  commitments. 

As  he  also  said,  we  should  give  special 
attention  to  those  nations  mo.«t  willing 
and  able  to  mobilize  their  own  resources. 
make  necessary  social  and  economic  re- 
forms, engage  in  long-range  i)lanning. 
and  make  the  other  efforts  necessary  if 
these  are  to  reach  the  stage  of  self-sus- 
taining growth. 

Foreign  aid  in  the  guise  of  premiums 
for  sugar  production  is  not  conducive  to 
this  result;  nor  relevant  to  the  principles 
enunciated  by  the  President  with  regard 
to  our  foreign  aid  program  in  Latin 
America. 


O.'ie  of  the  essential  reforms,  particu- 
larly neces.-,ary  in  South  America,  and 
pro'cably  m  almost  all  sugar-producing 
countrit:i.  is  land  reform.  If  any  ac- 
tivity inhibits  this  highly  essential  de- 
velopment. It  is  sugar  production.  To 
encourage  the  continuation  of  expansion 
o:  sugar  production  on  its  present  basis 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  long- 
t'-rm  objectives  of  tiie  President's  Latin 
American  prorjram. 

"i'et.  if  we  c'jiitmue  to  provide  premium 
I)riCes  for  tiie  purch.ase  of  sugar,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  wiien  it  i.s  in  oversupply, 
we  provide  incentives  to  the  maintenance 
of  this  very  system. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  amendment 
solves  all  these  problems  about  which  I 
iia\e  spoken.  However,  it  is  a  step  in 
tlie  ri;hL  direction  and  eliminates  some 
of  the  incentives  and  some  of  the  dangers 
ox  vested  interests  in  continuation  of  the 
iireent  situation. 

The  whole  Sugar  Act  needs  to  be  re- 
examined afresh.  The  systems  built 
into  it  of  disguised  subsidies  to  domestic 
and  foreign  sources,  of  controls  and  arti- 
ficial incentives,  ought  to  be  torn  down 
aii'i  rt placed  by  a  more  rational  system. 

For  example,  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  sugar  need  be  given  such  special 
exiraordinary  prou?ction  as  the  act  pro- 
vides I  sh.ould  like  to  examine  the  pos- 
sibility of  treating  domestic  sugar  pro- 
dacticn  in  the  same  general  way  as  other 
farm  commodities  are  treated.  Cer- 
tainly, I  see  no  reason  why  such  uneco- 
nomic production  must,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  it  is  uneconomic,  be  allowed  to 
expand  while  other  farmers  arc  being 
required  to  cut  back. 

1  hope  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  tiie  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  carefully  consider  all  these  questions 
and  I  also  sincerely  hope  that  the  S'l-ate 
Department  will  reexamine  the  effect  of 
our  sugar  legislation  on  the  economies  of 
su.-ar-prcducins  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

As  has  been  announced,  tlie  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  \oted  for  the  amendment 
unanimously. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  A.ct- 
ing  Secretan,-  of  State  in  opposition  lo 
the  amendment,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  iru-ert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

1  Ilnd  this  letter  quite  unimpressive  in 
its  arguments  against  the  amendment, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  stated  previ- 
ously. The  arguments  are  directed  en- 
tirely at  the  short-term  and  wholly  ig- 
nore the  long-term  consequences  of  the 
sugar-nroducinc  countries  acquirng  a 
vested  interest  in  the  Cuban  quota. 

The  letter  states  that  these  counti  ies 
would  regard  such  action  as  incon^^istent 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  recently 
proposed  by  the  President. 

On  the  contrary.  I  think  tliat  if  these 
countries  take  seriously  the  obligations 
which  they  would  be  required  to  under- 
take under  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
they  would  not  find  the  amendment  in- 
consistent. They  would  agree  that  their 
obligations  to  undertake  interna]  reforms 
is  inconsistent  with  subsidies  and  incen- 
tives to  increase  sugar  production. 

The  letter  also  argues  that  the  non- 
quota countries  will  find  it  diflflcult  to 
imderstand   why   they   receive   a   price 
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lower  than  others.  Including  domestic 
producers.  I  beheve  this  can  be  ex- 
plained. There  is  no  good  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  these  countries  should 
profit  by  virtue  of  the  tragic  Cuban  sit- 
uation. And  it  Is  neither  to  their  in- 
terests, nor  ours,  that  this  be  continued 
any  longer  than  necessary. 

This  amendment  does  not  hurt  any- 
one No  one  is  worse  off  because  he 
doesn't  get  something  he  only  hoped  to 
get.  and  had  no  right  to. 

As  to  the  foreign  exchange  which,  it 
is  claimed,  the  sugar-producuiK  coun- 
tries receive  under  the  quota  premium 
It  would  be  interesting  really  to  find  out 
how  much  actually  goes  into  these  coun- 
tries. How  much,  for  example,  would  so 
to  the  big  operators  and  speciUat-ors  who 
keep  their  profits  in  Swiss  bank  accounts 
or  in  New  York  banks,  for  that  matter 
where  gold  and  doUar  earnings  are  often 
held? 

I  greatly  doubt  that  much  of  the  quota 
premium  ever  reaches  the  country  where 
the  sugar  originates.  The  chronic 
shortage  of  capital  in  the  su^ar-pro- 
ducmg  countries  would  indic:ite  this  is 
to  be  the  case. 

I  ask  unanimous  con'^enl  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  received  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 

There  being  no  objection,  iht-  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows: 

March  29.   1961 
The  Honorable  J.  W    FrLimicHT 
U  S    Senate 

Dear  Sb*.\tou  Pulbbioiit:  A  legislative  re- 
quirement that  the  United  States  pay  the 
world,  rather  than  the  higher  Uniied  Stiit^s, 
price  for  su*?ar  acquired  under  a  reall'>ca- 
tion  ot  the  Cuban  quota  would.  Ui  my  opin- 
ion,  be   harmful   to   the   natlori.tl    In'erest 

A  large  paxt  of  the  sugar  needed  Uj  re- 
place Cuban  supplies  would  be  purcha-sed 
in  Latin  America.  I  am  confident  th.it  non- 
quota countries  in  Latin  America  which  are 
In  ne«d  of  foreign  exchange  to  Hnanre  their 
economic  and  social  development  would  rind 
It  difficult  to  understand  why  they  receive 
a  price  substaJitlally  Inferior  to  the  price 
received  by  the  domestic  Industry  formerly 
received  by  Cuba  and  currently  received  by 
other  countries  which  have  btu'^lc  quotas 
under  the  Sugar  Act.  These  countries  w  uld 
regard  such  action  as  Inconsistent  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  recently  proposed  bv 
the  President. 

I  hope  that  this  change  In  the  long-term 
sugar  fxjltcy  will  not  be  made  at  thl.i  time, 
but  considered  when  the  Con>n"ess  t.ikes  up 
long-range  revisions  of  the  Sug;»r  A   ' 

With  my  warmet-t  regards 
Sincerely, 


Acting  Secretory 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Senator^  mnuit 
ask  why  I  take  this  position  with  retjard 
to  the  State  Department.  I  believe  it 
can  be  explained  briefly  m  this  way: 
The  amendment  was  voted  on  in  com- 
mittee only  yesterday,  althoui;h  we  have 
had  the  executive  action  last  year  with 
respect  to  the  Etominican  Republic, 
which  did  the  same  thing  and  resulted 
in  S12  million-plus  being  paid  into  the 
Treasury.  If  the  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed. It  will  develop  about  $140  million 
for  the  Treasury.  I  believe  the  State 
Department  did  not  have  adequate  time 
to  consider  the  full  Implications  of  the 


amendment.  We  all  know  that  not  only 
bureaucrats  but  al.so  Senators  are  in- 
clined to  follow  the  approved  practice 
It  is  easier  to  follow  a  practice  which 
will  avoid  complainLs  from  the  prospec- 
tive beneficiaries  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  quota  In  the  let- 
ter, the  State  Department  does  not  make 
any  valid  substantive  iir'.;ument  against 
the  inent-s  of  the  amendment  I  Ijelieve 
the  committee  had  before  it  the  ar«u- 
m'Uts  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  background  of  the  .«;ugar  i.ssue  as  it 
has  developed  from  year  to  year  I 
believe  this  is  a  superficial  'udument  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  adopt  ihr  amendment 

Mr  MOFtSE  Mr  President.  \ull  the 
Senator  vield  ' 

Mr  FULHRK>Hr  I  yield. 
Mr  MORSE  I  uush  to  a.'^k  some  ques- 
tions of  t!u'  Senator  from  .•X;  k.msa.^  or 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  because  I  have 
been  s'reatly  impre.s->ed  bv  what  they 
hav9  said  this  afternoon  as  I  have  also 
been  impressed  bv  the  j^tatement  o.'  the 
Senator  from  Idaiio   :Mr    Chur<h  i 

As  I  understand,  the  quantity  of  suear 
involved  .so  far  as  tlie  application  of  the 
.imendnient  is  concerned  i.v  sut;ar  uhich 
IS  already  m  slorace  and  is  owned,  for 
the  most  part  bv  suju-ar  speculators  or 
suyar  houses  who  have  bouijht  it  up. 
and  is  not  really  owned  by  the  original 
producers     Is  that  correct'' 

Mr  FUI.BRR;HT  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  rairvover  of  4 '  _■  million 
tons  of  sui^ar  and  that  there  are  10 
milhon  tons  available  as  of  this  year, 
above  norma!  r>quiremenls 

Mr  MORSE  So  that,  contemplatuiK 
consideration  of  a  new  SuKar  .Act  wilhm 
15  months,  we  are  actually  dealini.:  nou 
not  with  a  quantity  of  suear  in  fufuro, 
but  sui^'ar  now  in  storage  Is  that  cor- 
rect:' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  That  is  correct 
Mr  MORSE  Then  I  will  engage  in 
a  luxury  in  which  a  politician  is  not 
supposed  to  enL'aL;e  namely  the  luxury 
of  chani,MnK  his  mind  when  conv!ncin.i 
arguments  have  been  submitted  ai.;ainst 
his  position  On  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  this  afternoon,  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  IX)U:ilas 
amendment 

.Mr  Ft'LBHKiHT  I  am  happy  in- 
deed to  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon 

Mr  CARROLL  N!:  President  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  yield 
Mr  CARROLL  I  have  been  im- 
pre.s.sed  with  the  .statement  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansa.^  Some  of  us 
voted  aiiainst  the  Sui,'ar  Act  whu'li  \m- 
passed  last  year  because  we  felt  it  did 
not  tjive  the  President  enough  flexible 
authority.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  act  we  pa.s.sed  last  year  tlie 
President  has  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  premium  price  or  a 
woild  price,  will  be  [)aid  to  foreimi  coun- 
tries on  the  reallocated  Cuban  quota. 
Furthermore  it  is  my  understanding 
that  insofar  as  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  concerned  .he  President  fixed  the 
price  at  world  price  level 
Mr    Fl'LBRIGHT     That  is  correct. 


Mr  CARROLL  The  other  quotas 
which  were  allocated  were  based  on  the 
premium  price 

Mr    FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  CARROLL  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  which  would  prevent  the  pres- 
ent President,  if  he  sought  to  do  so.  to 
u.se  this  amendment  to  obtain  the  same 
flexibility  that  he  had  when  he  fixed 
the  price  to  the  Dominican  Republic  at 
the  world  price  level' 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  do  not  believe 
It  imix)ses  upon  him  any  further  restric- 
tions, other  than  the  amendment  of  lh< 
Senator  from  Illino;.s  This  merely  pro- 
vides that  he  shall  apply  to  all  those 
taking  a  pari  of  the  Cuban  quota  the 
same  principles  which  apply  to  the 
Dominican  quota  In  other  words,  it 
will  result  m  ab<jut  $145  million  beim; 
paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
otherwLse  might  not  ha\e  been  gotten 
undei   the  quota, 

Mr  CAItROLL  If  we  adopt  the 
DouUa-s  lunendment.  are  we  not  really 
setting  a  policy  which  tells  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  .shall  only  pay  the  world 
price,  not  the  premium  price'' 

Mr  FULHRIcmr  To  tho.se  who  ac- 
quire a  share  of  tlie  Cuban  quota,  that 
i.s  correct 

Mr  CARROLL  It  would  then  be  dif- 
feir-nt  tiom  the  bill  we  pa-ssed  last  year? 

Mr    FULBRICJHT      That  is  correct. 

Mr  Pre.sidtnt.  all  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  agriculture — certainly  most  of 
us  wlio  are  here  today  I  still  do  not 
undei. stand,  in  view  of  the  way  this  par- 
ticular industry  is  treated,  compared 
with  all  the  ba.sic  crops-  wheat  and  corn, 
which  interest  so  many  persoiLS.  cotton. 
peanuts  and  d  >wn  the  line— I  am  unable 
U>  justify  the  highly  discriminatoiT  ac- 
tion m  favor  of  Llie  .su^^ar  industry.  I 
simplv  think  we  ou^;hl  to  ponder  that 
que,v,tii>n  a  little 

We  take  critici.sm.  m  connection  with 
the  basic  crops,  for  what  is  called— I 
do  not  say  .s*j.  but  what  is  referred  to 
in  the  urban  areas  a.s — a  wasteful  pro- 
^'ram  Yet  the  total  cost  of  those  pro- 
grams IS  only  about  as  much  as  the  su^ar 
pro»:riun  alone  costs 

I  do  not  understand  why  all  of  us 
from  the  aKricultural-producirik'  .'States 
do  not  lake  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
this  and  .see  why  suuar  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  .same  basis  as  all  other 
crops  coinpri.sed  in  the  support  program 

.Mr  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  he  distmcuished  .'^cnatoi 
fiom  Lt)Uis;ana 

Mr  LONG  of  Ix)uisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  rei'ret  to  have  a  dilTerenc*  <if 
opinion  with  my  .senior  colleatjue  iMi 
Ei  LENDER'  about  this  mattei  However, 
I  have  heai  ci  It  .said  that  if  two  people  in 
busme.ss  always  a«ree.  one  of  them  is  not 
needed  I  was  one  of  .several  ."Senators 
who  withheld  his  vote  on  the  amendment 
when  It  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  becau.se  I  was  .somewhat 
fearful  that  there  was  a  po.ssibility  that 
the  bill  would  be  tied  up  In  conference, 
and  I  knew  there  was  a  need  to  extend 
the  Suuar  Act  However,  it  was  the 
unanimous  view  of  tho.se  who  voted  that 
the  amendment  should  be  added  to  the 
act 

I  believe  the  amendment  contains 
merit      If  it  shall  be  agreed  to,  and  it 
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goes  to  conference,  if  I  were  one  of  the 
conferees  I  would  certainly  feel  that  if 
the  President  is  firmly  committed  to 
give  the  foreign  countries  the  advan- 
tages which  are  in  the  act  which  passed 
the  House,  and  if  commitments  had  been 
made  to  those  foreign  countries,  we 
would  be  more  or  less  required  to  accede 
U)  the  President's  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  is  simply 
tl.e  judgment  of  a  lesser  functionary  in 
the  State  Department — an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  .someone  of  that  rank — 
strongly  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lobbies  111  Washington,  representing 
countries  and  producers  who  wish  to 
have  these  large  increases  in  quotas,  and 
perhaps  some  American  companies 
which  mik'ht  profit  very  greatly  from  the 
lar«e  mcrea.ses  in  quotas  to  certain 
cuuiiiies  at  premium  prices,  then  I 
feel  the  conferees  should  exercise  their 
own  opinions. 

This  IS  a  15-month  bill.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  $150  million  in  premium  prices 
to  ])e  paid  to  people  who  have  $300 
million  worth  of  sugar.  In  other  words, 
we  are  talking  about  buying  from  these 
countries  $300  million  worth  of  sugar  for 
$150  million  extra.  Much  of  this  sugar 
has  already  been  produced  and  Is  now 
m  the  hands  of  private  sugar  operators 
w  ho  produce  the  sugar  in  those  countries. 
That  which  has  not  been  produced  Is 
already  in  the  ground  and  will  come  up 
this  year  It  has  been  planted  on  the 
assumption  that  those  people  would  get 
3  cents:  instead,  they  would  get  about  5 
cents  It  will  mean  that  in  the  case  of 
a  great  number  of  countries,  the  sales 
to  this  country  will  be  increased  tenfold 
over  that  which  they  sold  in  years  gone 
by  at  a  great  profit. 

Mr  President,  this  would  not  be  the 
kind  of  foreign  aid  which  would  benefit 
most  of  the  people  in  those  covmtrles. 
Once  again  It  would  be  the  kind  of  for- 
eign aid  about  which  I  have  complained. 
because  it  w  ould  be  an  unexpected  wind- 
fall Into  the  hands  of  a  very  small  nimi- 
ber  of  people,  but  would  provide  no  great 
benefit  to  the  majority  of  the  people. 

I  would  be  willing  to  vote  $500  mil- 
lion for  Latin  America  and  an  additional 
$150  million  on  top  of  that.  If  that 
were  a  part  of  a  well -organized  plan;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  would  do  any  good 
in  this  particular  fashion. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois yield  me  time? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  the  remaln- 
ini;  time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  advised  by  White  House  representa- 
tives that  the  President  regards  as  most 
important  that  there  be  no  sudden  break 
in  the  established  sugar  policies,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  proposed  extension 
were  not  to  become  law  by  March  31. 
In  other  words,  the  present  Sugar  Act 
ha-s  until  midnight  Friday  in  which  to 
live.  If  it  is  not  continued  by  that  time, 
the  act   will   expire  automatically. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  extension  will  not  become  law  by  that 
date  unle.ss  this  amendment  Is  deleted  In 
the  Senate. 


I  realize  that  what  we  do  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  our  business,  and  that  whatever 
the  House  wants  to  do  is  its  business. 
However,  I  think  a  fact  of  this  nature 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
for  Its  consideration. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  offered  and  accepted  in  com- 
mittee by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois.  There  may  be  much  merit 
In  what  he  suggests,  and  I  suspect  that 
there  is,  but  I  would  hoi^e  that  his  pro- 
posal would  be  more  carefully  considered 
than  it  has  been  up  to  this  time,  when 
the  entire  policy  is  reviewed  later  in  the 
spring. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Representative  Cooi  ey.  has  made  a 
definite  commitment  that  hearings  will 
be  held  in  May  on  a  long-range  sugar 
program.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  the  Committee  on  Finance,  un- 
der the  chairmaruship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  will,  as  soon  thereafter  a.s  the 
House  completes  its  hearings,  undertake 
to  hold  hearings  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
one  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
both  hearings  will  be  the  proF>osal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
yesterday. 

But  I  must  question  the  timeliness  and 
abruptness  of  this  amendment,  in  view 
of  its  implications  for  inter-American 
relations,  and  in  view  of  the  President's 
desire  to  have  no  sharp  break  in  sugar 
policy  on  March  31,  a  break  which  will 
be  conducive  to  chaos  and  grave  difB- 
culties  in  our  relations  with  many  Latin 
American  nations. 

Once  again.  I  emphasize  my  hope  that 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  Douglas 
amendment  will  receive  every  considera- 
tion in  the  impending  general  review  of 
sugar  policy  and  in  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. But  at  this  time,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  I  most  respectfully 
urge  that  the  Senate  drop  the  amend- 
ment from  the  pending  bill. 

Not  only  must  we  keep  in  mind  the 
question  of  the  expiration  of  the  present 
act;  not  only  must  we  keep  in  mind  the 
question  of  damage  which  may  be  done 
to  our  foreign  policy;  but  we  must  also 
consider  the  adamant  position  of  the 
House  against  this  proposal. 

The  fact  is  that  the  administration 
wants  to  have  the  act  extended  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  act  on  mid- 
night, Friday,  March  31. 

We  have  assurances  that  hearings  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
will  be  held  to  consider  this  and  other 
pertinent  subjects.  Certainly,  in  view 
of  the  definite  statement  enunciated,  I 
most  strongly  urge  Senators  to  vote 
against  the  E>ouglas  proposal  and  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  came  to  the  Chamber 
determined  to  vote  for  the  Douglas 
amendment,  because  he  believes  in  its 
merits.  But  do  I  correctly  understand 
categorically  from  the  majority  leader 


at  this  time  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Douglas  amendment  not  be  enacted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  administration,  which  I  assume  in- 
cludes the  President,  that  the  Douglas 
proposal  not  be  enacted  at  this  time.  It 
is  the  understanding — I  wish  to  repeat — 
that  in  the  hearings  which  will  be  held  in 
May  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, and  later  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  this  matter  and  other 
matters  related  thereto  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  majority 
leader,  in  making  his  recommendation, 
realize  that  he  is  making  it  completely 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  vote  of  t.he 
Finance  Committee? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  am  aware 
of  that  fact, 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  what  basis 
does  the  Senator  do  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  when  there  is 
talk  about  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  17  members  of 
that  committee;  11  were  present;  2 
abstained;  and  9  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Douglas  proposal. 

Mr.  FLXBRIGHT.  Mr.  President .  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ITJLBRIGHT.  With  regard  t-o 
the  administration,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  asked  whether  the  Presi- 
dent took  the  position  he  has  men- 
tioned. Let  me  say  that  the  letter  from 
Chester  Bowles  was  sent  to  me.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  yesterday.  The 
letter  was  not  signed  by  the  President. 
Of  course,  I  carmot  speak  for  what  went 
on  in  the  Department;  but  we  know  that 
last  year  similar  action  was  taken  with 
regard  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
resulted  in  having  about  $12  million  go 
into  the  Treasury;  2  cents  a  pound  on 
the  quota.  In  that  sense,  this  action  is 
not  a  complete  break  with  the  past. 

I,  myself,  doubt  that  the  President  has 
been  able  to  give  any  consideration  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  why  I  won- 
dered about  this  proposal.  The  White 
House  did  the  same  thing  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  suggests.  So  how  does 
the  Senator  know  that  the  White  House 
has  changed  its  position  or  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  does  not  believe  in  doing 
the  same  thing  President  Eisenhower 
did? 

This  testimony  by  the  majority  leader 
is  astonishing.  President  Eisenhower 
did  exactly  this  in  regard  to  the  price 
paid  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  4  o'clock  has  arrived;  and.  un- 
der the  order  which  has  been  entered, 
further  debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  avail- 
able for  debate  be  extended  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  correct  the 
record:   On  the  night  of  September  1, 
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at  midnight.  I  handled  the  sugar  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  This  question  of 
a  fee  never  arose,  and  no  such  provision 
was  included  In  the  bill.  In  that  con- 
nection. It  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  Record,  from  which  it  will  be  found 
that  we  never  discussed  that  aspect  of 
the  matter 

The  only  question  involved  at  that 
time  was  the  giving  to  the  President  of 
flexible  authority,  in  the  national  in- 
terest, to  bypass  the  Dominican  liepub- 
lic.  to  be  able  to  dispose  nf  tl.e  excess 
sugar  we  lopped  of  the  Cuban  qmta 
And  that  is  the  record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr  President.  l-H 
us  keep  this  record  a  little  .strain ht 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ad- 
ditional time  available  for  debate  ha.s 
expired 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Proident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
available  for  debate  be  extended— for 
the  la.st  time.  I  hope — fo:  3  adfiitional 
minute."? 

The       PRESIDING       OFFTCER  Is 

there  objection?     Without   ohiection.   it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  .say  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  other  Senators  wore  pres- 
ent when  Larry  Myers,  the  head  of  the 
sugar  branch,  said  the  Dominican  Re- 
public sugar  was  handled  in  exactly  thi.s 
fashion. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  a-  ■.re'' 

Mr     DOUGLAS.     That    is   coriecl. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  So  the  fact  is  that 
we  handled  the  Dominican  Hi^public 
sugar    by    cutting     oiT    this     premium 

Now  the  Senator  proposes  it;  but  no 
one  proposed  it  in  the  Finance  Ci  mmit- 
tee.  It  took  a  long  time  to  lake  action 
to  remedy  what  obviously  is  an  injuslice 
to  the  American  people — a  loss  to  the 
Treasury  of  $150  million,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sugar  lobby. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
must  interrupt.  I  do  not  like  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  sugar  lobby,  becau.se  I 
am  not  associated  with  a  su-^ar  lobby 
I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  c.in  for  what 
I  think  IS  the  administration  s  point  of 
view:  and  if  there  are  suyar  lobbyists  or 
if  there  are  sugar  speculators,  they 
should  be  identified,  for  all  to  see. 

But  let  me  say,  in  regard  to  n\v  posi- 
tion and  that  of  other  Senators  who  are 
associated  with  me  on  thi^  part;cular 
matter,  that  we  are  not  associated  with 
any  sugar  lobby  or  with  any  group  of 
speculators,  and  I  want  t!.:it;  f.ict  stated 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Who  made  the 
money  from  this  transaction'  Did  the 
Federal  Government  make  it '  The 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  all  the  rest  of  us  know 
that  it  did  not  go  to  the  Djminlcan  Re- 
public. It  went  into  the  Tre:\sury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Let    a.    set    the 
record  straight.     In  the  administration 
there  wels  a  division  on  this  proposition 
But  now  that  division  has  been  recon- 


ciled     I  know  that    because  I  was  in  on 
the  discus-sions 

The  White  House  wants  this  commit- 
tee amendment  defeated:  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  .sympathetic  with  the  view 
of  the  White  Hou.se  In  that  connection 

The  White  Hou.se  want.s  this  commit- 
tee amendment  riefeatf>d  berau.se  we  arc 
in  a  rntical  .situation  with  ou:-  Latin 
Amei  ican  neirhbors  and  tfie  foreign 
policy  reqiiiremenLs  overcome  thf  Treas- 
ury s  requirements 

Crrtalnlv  it  i>  time  for  us  to  put  the 
foreign  policy  rt  quirement-s  ahead  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Treasury 

That  is  not  to  say  that  we  ^hall  not 
havo  an  opportunity  to  review  thi> 
situation  But  there  was  no  otflcial  testi- 
mony from  th>>  admlni.sl ration  on  this 
matter  The  Dt  partmtnit  of  .Amicul- 
ture  has  one  point  of  view,  but  the  State 
D»'partment  ha.s  another  point  of  view 
However,  that  division  h.»s  now  been 
reconciird  at  the  White  Hou  e  .Mr 
Kennedy  ir^  in  char  ;e  of  the  White 
Hous.>  for  a  change,  we  have  .'nmeone 
who  IS  runnini,'  the  Whit»'  House  And 
this  IS  the  admitustr.ition's  p<iint  of  view 

Mr  DIRK."^EN'  Mr  President  will 
th'-  Senator  from  Montana  \lfl(P 

Mr    MANSPIEI  I)       I  vi.  1<! 

Mr  Fin  HRKrHT  Mr  I'lesident  I 
demand  the  re_'ular  order 

The  PRE-IDINf )  ( )FFICKR  All  lime 
available  for  deba'e  has  exi):rtNl  a.-id  thf 
re^uiar  ord^r  !s  dt-maiule.! 

Mr  FL'I.BRIGHT.  I.et  us  proceed  to 
V   te 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr"  Prc-'.d  :it  I  rise 
to  a  parliumenta;-y  inquiry 

Mr  MAN'SFIKI.D  Mr  President.  I 
behove  we  should  request  the  ordering  of 
th.o  yeas  and  nay-,  on  this  que->-tion 

Mr  DIRKSEN'  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  a..k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  thlo 
quc-ilion,  the  >(.as  and  nays  are  re- 
quested.    Ls  there  a  sufllclent  second  "^ 

The  yciis  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Chair  state  tlie  pending  question'' 

The  PRP'.SIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tiie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ix)Uisiana  lu  striki-  out 
section  4. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  As  I  imderstand.  the 
motion  or  the  amendment  at  the  desk 
h.as  bt  .-n  offered  by  the  distin-;uistied 
Senator  from  I  ouis:ana  '  Mr  Eli  enoct  I  . 
and  his  amendment  w  >uld  trike  the 
Doui^las  amendment  from  th.e  bill. 

The  PRE.slDING  OP'FTCER  Ihat  i.^ 
Correct. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered:  and  the  cWrk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proo»»eded  to  call 
th.o  r'^Il 

Mr  MONRONp;Y  'when  his  name  was 
called'  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
!Mr  Cii.wet:'.  who  Is  unavoidably 
absent  If  he  were  present  and  votinp. 
he  would  vote  "yea.'"  If  I  were  pei"mitt«d 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore. 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  KERR  '  when  his  name  was 
called'.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the   Senator   from   Oregon    ;  Mrs    Ncc- 


BERGiR  :  If  she  were  present,  she  would 
vote  "yea.  '  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay  '  'l"herefore.  I  withhold 
my  vote 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
U^ie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
ChavkzI.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Wi  CroRK'  the  Senaltir  from  Indiana 
'Mr  HARrKE'  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs  NruBERcrR  are  alisent  on 
Kfllcial  business 

I  also  ann.)ui.',^-  that  liie  S<  iialur  from 
Minnesota  Mr  McC\rthy  is  absent 
b«'cau.se  of  ill:;<'ss 

I  further  announce  that  11. r  Senator 
fiom  lexas  iMr  Bi.akley  i  Ls  necessar- 
ny  ub.>=ent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  ajid 
v.iling.  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  IMr 
Li  \ki  ev     would  vote    nay  " 

Mr    KUCHKL      I   announce   that   the 
.-■'  nitiir    fmrn    Mai\land    IMr     ButlerI, 
the  8fnator  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr  Case  1 . 
and    the    S«nator    from    Arizona    IMr 
GuLii'.v  AfkK  '    aie   i.ecessiii  ily   ab.sent. 

llie  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
na.v  s  .<4.  as  fulluws 
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So  Mr  FrrE'.DEnb  inol.un  to  strike  was 
a'leed  to 

Mr.  KLLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
move  til  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  stiike  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que-.tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  th.e  Senator  from 
Loui.Niana 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a^rrc'  d  to 

-Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
olTtr  Llie  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  liave  order  In  the  Chamber? 
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The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  offers  his 
amendment  ■^ 

Mr    ANDERSON      I  yield. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  unanl- 
mous-con.sent  agreement  entered  into,  it 
was  thought  we  would  finish  considera- 
atlon  of  the  Ellcndcr  motion  by  4  o'clock. 
It  IS  now  4:25  p.m.  It  has  been  previ- 
ously agreed  that  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  Anderson  amendment  at  5  o'clock 
If  the  Senator  desires,  I  think  we  should 
have  at  least  1  hour  on  his  amendment, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  but  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  schedule  of  time 
adhered  to,  and  to  vote  at  5  o'clock. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Some  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  desire  time.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  whether  he 
would  like  some  time. 

Mr   CURTIS.     Yes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  entertain  a  request  that  there  be  1 
hour  on  the  amendment,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided.  We  probably  will 
not  use  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  Anderson  amendment 
the  time  be  limited  to  1  hour,  under  the 
usual  conditions  of  germaneness  of  oth- 
er amendments  and  so  forth,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  one-half  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  mover  of  the 
amendment  and  one-half  the  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lfgi.sl^tive  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  IS  proposed  to  insert  the 
followin'-;  new  section: 

.Sec  —  (  a  I  TTie  proviso  preceding  subpara- 
graph 111  of  section  408(b)(2)  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948.  a.'i  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
a£  follows  Provided,  hoiccver.  That  such 
qu.mtity  shall  first  be  allocated  to  domestic 
areas  and  any  part  of  such  allocation  that 
d.ime.stlc  areas  are  unable  to  fill  shall  be 
apportioned    In   raw   sugar   aa   follows:" 

ibi  Section  302(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
r>48  l8  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing •  Wtienever  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes re.-^trictlve  propxortlonate  shares  for 
farms  pur.suant  to  this  section,  he  shall.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  protect  the  Interests 
of  new  and  potential  producers  of  sugar 
beets  in  states,  counties  or  parts  thereof 
that  have  no  acreage  allotments,  as  well  as 
new  growers  In  old  areas,  under  this  Act." 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  offered  for  myself  and 
Senators  Hayden,  Chavez,  Kzrr,  Yar- 
BoRovGH,  Bible,  Blakley,  and  Curtis. 
Other  Senators  who  have  asked  to  be 
named  as  cosponsors  are  Senators 
Jackson,  Magnttson,  Randolph,  Cah- 
NON,  BuRDicK.  and  Monroniy. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  raise 
the  question  so  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  not  be  misinterpreted. 
The  impression  might  be  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  extend  what- 
ever protection  there  is  for  new  growers 
to  certain  States,  including  the  States 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  perhaps 
Texas. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  a  cor- 
rect interpretation.  I  have  discussed 
this  situation  many  times  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  !Mr.  Curtis). 
The  Senator  and  I  discus.scd  it  in  the 
committee  the  other  day.  It  w  as  our  de- 
sire to  see  that  some  areas  in  some  old 
States  and  in  some  new  States  might  be 
recognized.  The  language  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  small  f;roup  of  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comment.  I  think 
it  would  not  be  good  legislation  to  say 
we  would  do  something  for  only  two  or 
three  States.  It  should  be  general  legis- 
lation, and  whatever  States  can  qualify 
under  the  general  principle  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  my  long- 
time friend  from  South  Dakota.  I  say 
to  the  Senator,  there  was  a  story  in  the 
newspapers  which  stated  or  implied  ihat 
the  amendment  I  presented  would  ap- 
ply to  only  five  States.  It  would  apply 
to  every  State.  We  specifically  singled 
out  certain  States  because  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  sugar  mill  in  an  area  v^hich 
did  not  have  a  sugar  mill.  This  amend- 
ment has  been  worked  cut  with  Senators 
who  wished  to  make  sure  that  the  quota 
might  be  made  available  to  all  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5463.  which  would,  in  effect, 
first  allocate  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  to 
domestic  areas  and  which  would  provide 
that  any  part  of  such  allocation  the  do- 
mestic areas  are  unable  to  fill  shall  be 
apportioned  in  accordance  with  section 
408<b)  (2)  (i)  (ii)  fiin   of  the  present  act. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  certain  that  the  domestic  growers 
in  the  continental  United  States  shall  be 
permitted  to  grov^'  at  least  a  part  of  the 
sugar  which  v\-as  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba. 

Section  (b)  of  my  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  assure  fair  treatment  to  the 
beet  sugar  growers  both  old  and  new.  in 
both  the  old  and  the  new  areas,  should 
acreage  restrictions  be  reimposcd. 

I  realize  that  there  are  no  acreage  re- 
strictions in  effect  now  and  that  domes- 
tic growers  may  plant  any  amount  of 
sugarcane  or  sugarbeets  they  desire  to 
plant.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  difficult  to  legislate  in  regard  to  dis- 
tribution of  sugar  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  among  domestic  growing 
areas  should  restrictions  be  reimposed. 
"ITie  proiKisal  before  us  would  extend 
the  present  law  over  two  planting  sea- 
sons. In  view  of  the  Cuban  situation,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that,  w-ithin  the  time 
of  this  extension,  quotas  would  be  re- 
stored to  Cuba,  nor  is  it  likely  that  acre- 


age restrictions  would  be  reimposed  on 
domestic  growers. 

If  it  should  become  necessary  to  re- 
impose  acreage  restrictions,  section  <  b  • 
of  my  amendment  would  show  some 
congressional  intent  in  regrd  to  acre- 
age allotments.  I  would  hope  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  seek  some 
guidance  from  Congress  or  in  some  way 
make  sure  that  new  growers  in  new  and 
old  areas  are  given  the  same  treatment 
as  old  growers  and  old  areas. 

This  problem  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  realize  that  it  is  impossible  In  a  tem- 
porary bin  to  answer  all  questions  any- 
one might  have.  This  measure  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  say  that  when  we 
reallocate  the  Cuban  acreage,  we  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of 
those  parts  of  the  United  States  which 
have  long  been  seeking  additional 
acreage. 

The  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Young),  whose  views  on  agricul- 
tural policies  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress many  times,  and  whose  fidelity  to 
the  farmers  of  his  section  have  never 
been  questioned  by  anyone,  because  he 
stands  up  and  fights  for  them  unceas- 
ingly, came  before  the  committee  and 
pointed  out  that  the  farmers  in  the 
Red  River  Valley  could  use  three  times 
the  acreage  they  now  have. 

The  way  the  law  is  now  operating,  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  must  be  allocated 
under  an  allotment  to  certain  nations 
first  and  if  there  is  any  allotment  re- 
maining after  all  other  areas  that  are 
not  traditionally  sugar  producers,  in 
large  extent,  are  taken  care  of.  then  an 
acre  cr  two  might  be  allotted  to  the 
farmers  of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, who  formerly  was  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  worked  hard  and  effectively 
for  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  I  join 
in  support  of  his  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide the  only  means  producers  of  this 
Nation  could  receive  recognition.  Our 
producers  are  entitled  to  additional 
acreage.  We  can  and  do  produce  sugar 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  A  short  time  ago 
we  were  discussing  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  sugar  acreage, 
and  some  who  are  connected  with  the 
sugar  industry  pointed  out  that  the  Red 
River  Valley,  both  in  Minnesota  and  in 
North  Dakota,  was  one  of  the  most  likely 
spots  for  such  production. 

There  is  an  area  in  Kansas  which 
could  be — and  likely  will  be  very 
shortly — a  very  interesting  area  for  the 
production  of  sugar.  There  is  an  avail- 
able area  in  the  State  of  Texas  where 
there  is  no  sugar  mill.  It  is  true  that 
anyone  can  plant  sugarcane  or  sugar- 
beets,  but  not  everyone  can  sell  sugar. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  way  the 
law  is  operating  is  not  the  way  it  was 
originally  designed.  In  large  degree,  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948  was  not  designed  on 
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the  floor  of  either  House  of  Congress. 
It  was  drafted  in  the  Office  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  those  who 
were  producing  sugar  were  brought  Into 
that  Office. 

We  brought  in  representatives  from 
Hawan.  the  Philippines,  and  cane  and 
beet  sugar  producers.  We  brought  rep- 
resentatives from  Cuba.  We  allotted  a 
great  portion  of  all  the  sugar  that  would 
be  available  to  the  U.S.  market,  which 
then  was  approximately  8,300.000  tons 
It  was  decided  that  there  were  certain 
frmiie  areas  that  might  want  only  a 
few  thousand  tons  of  suyar  Tl-ierpfore 
the  bill  named_  places  for  a  quota— such 
as  Panama.  Costa  Rica,  and  such  areas 
When  Cuba  dropped  out  of  thf  mar- 
ket, those  areas  then  became  the  mo.st 
favored  nations.  Whether  anyone  liked 
it  or  not.  those  nations  received  very 
larue  quotas  of  su-rar.  It  also  resulted 
that  longtime  friendly  nations,  such  as 
Brazil,  which  had  had  lar^e  production 
of  suyar  and  no  possibility  of  a  market, 
were  cut  off  and  told  that  they  could 
not  supply  sugar  at  all.  Brazil  has 
about  a  million  tons  of  siuar  surplus 
Last  year  it  sold  lOO.COO  of  those  tons 
to  the  United  States. 

We  said  to  this  friendly  nation  to  the 
south.  "Go  out  and  find  your  own  mar- 
ket somewhere  outside  the  United 
States,  while  we  receive  L;re.it  quan- 
tities from  Mexico.  Peru,  and  the  Dj- 
minican  Republic." 

It  is  true  that  the  report  which  was 
filed  on  March  14.  of  this  year,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  shows  clearly 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  should 
have  had  a  quota  of  130,000  tons  of 
sugar,  and  it  sold  that  quantity  under  its 
quota.  But  it  sold  271.000  tons  m  addi- 
tion to  Its  quota  because  of  freak  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Such  was  not  the  orii;:nal  intent 
The  oriijinal  intent  was  that  Cuba  should 
be  the  ^'reat  producer.  Cuba  had  been 
our  most  substantial  supplier  of  suKar, 
and  when  Cuba  dropped  from  the  mar- 
ket it,  so  completely  disors^anized  thmi,'s 
that  we  could  not  apply  the  machinery 
of  that  law  to  some  other  plan. 

Someone  might  say.  "Why  worry  now  ? 
It  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  we 
write  permanent  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. ■ 

We  have  been  trying  to  write  perma- 
nent legislation  for  the  past  4  or  5  years, 
and  It  has  never  been  written.  A  joint 
resolution  or  a  bill  is  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  ia.-t  24 
or  48  hours  before  expiration  of  the  act. 
as  this  bill  has  been  presented,  and  the 
Senate  is  told  to  take  it.  We  are  told, 
"You  cannot  possibly  tinker  with  the 
quota  system  in  48  hours." 

As  one  who  tinkered  with  the  quota 
system  and  established  it  in  1948.  m  lartre 
measure,  I  say  that  it  is  not  an  insur- 
mountable problem. 

All  that  we  have  tried  to  say  ;n  the 
bill  IS  that  when  we  get  to  the  problem 
of  distribution  of  quotas,  we  shall  not 
ove-look  domestic  areas  which  have  tlu^ 
ru^ht  and  the  desire  to  produce  sugar  and 
can  produce  sugar  for  the  American 
market. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Ban).     Nevada  has 


not  been  a  great  sugar-producing  State 
because,  it  is  said,  the  srrowmg  areas  are 
so  far  from  a  mill  that  no  producer  would 
be  interested.  Yet  farmers  in  that  State 
are  .saying  to  the  Senators  from  Nevada 
I  Mr  Bible  and  Mr  C.^.nnoni.  Why  do 
you  not  give  us  some  niarkt'ts  so  that  we 
can  grow  sugarbeets'"  Those  farmers 
have  -lood  soil  'I  h^y  iiave  ru'hts  undt'r 
the  Colorado  River  project  Ihev  mu.'-t 
show  thry  have  a  I'^od  crop  Tht^y  can- 
not show  it  at  till"  pii'^rnt  fine  bccau-e 
thpy  have  had  no  opportunity  of  prow- 
ing  1  pound  of  sucart)eets 

M:  BIBLE  Mr  President,  will  t;;e 
S^-nator  yu-ld'' 

Mr    ANDERSON      I  v  :♦•!(! 
Mr   BIBLE.     I  wish  to  a.vsoriute  invsclf 
with    the    remarks   of   th^^   distuiTUished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  wi.>!i  to 
b»^  a  cospon.sor  of  his  anirndncnt 

The  iiistory  of  suj^arbeet  production 
in  Nevad i  goes  back  to  191-'  'Ahen  the 
Nf.vl.-»nds  project,  th^  first  nelamalr^n 
project  ;n  the  entire  United  St.it?s.  was 
located  m  Churchill  County,  of  wiiich 
F^allon.  the  old  town,  is  the  county  seat. 
Thrre  was  a  sugar  industry  tl'ere  as 
eirly  as  lOlJ  1913.  and  1J14  Ii  ran 
int  )  soni::-  piohkms.  and  died  out. 

I  am  hapi>y  to  say  that  in  the  last  4 
years  producers  man.igfil  to  secure  a 
small  allorment.  I- irst  they  had  an  nl- 
I'^tment  of  500  acres,  which  was  in- 
creased to  584  acres.  Tl;e  farmers  are 
delighted  with  their  new  crop,  wnich 
shows  gnat  promise  in  st.-engthening 
the  agricultiral  economy  of  our  State 
An  allotm.ent  of  f)6A  acies  is  certainly  a 
modest,  if  not  a  me.u-er.  one  P'armers 
inform  me  that  it  is  insufficient  as  an 
♦  C'liiMrnic  up.it  inasmuch  as  they  aie  re- 
quired to  ship  the  sugarbeet  some  200 
miles  I  am  told  th.at  the  If^ast  amount 
th  it  they  need  Is  an  acreage  m  the 
neighborhood  of  1,503  acres 

Thi.s  area  i.s  the  site  of  the  first  recla- 
mation project  in  the  United  States 
What  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ha.s 
said  about  our  firm  allotment  of  water 
from  th-  Colorado  River  is  equally  rele- 
vant. We  have  a  valley  which  is  ideally 
Situated— soilwise.  waterwise.  and  cli- 
m  itewise— to  be  a  thriving  .surarbert- 
pioducing  area. 

I  behove  the  an\endment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  worthy  and 
worthwhile.  I  heartily  ."^upport  it.  I 
tiiank  the  Sen.itDr  f<»r  directing;  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr-  President,  wi!l 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  ANDERSON  I  y.eld 
Mr  HOLL.AND  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Imm  New  Mexico,  it  seems  to  pro- 
vide for  new  gr<iwers  v,  ho  do  not  have  a 
record  of  production,  and  wi..h  to  grow 
beets  for  sugar  producrion  I  wonder 
why  the  amendment  does  not  apply 
equally  to  tho.se  who  wish  to  po  Into  the 
productinn  of  sugarcane''  We  h.ave 
thousands  of  acres  in  our  State  wiiose 
owne.-s  are  lookin.r  for  an  opportunity  to 
produce  sugar  As  the  distlngul.shed 
Senator  knows,  large  Investments  are 
now  being  marie  in  the  building  of  new 
mills  and  the  like  Why  are  not  the 
sugarcane  producers  given  equal  treat- 
ment along  with  the  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers? 


Mr  ANDERSON  I  can  only  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  in  strict  hon- 
esty, that  the  reason  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  was  that  the 
amendment  was  hastily  drawn,  and  I 
overlooked  the  canr  sugar  that  certain 
producers  wanted  to  produce 

I  modify  my  amendment  in  the  second 
line  from  tlie  bottom  by  adding  the 
words  ■  .ind  ru-arcan.  after  the  word 
'  be-'ts  " 

What  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said  is  ab.solutely  correct  The  people 
in  Florida  have  an  ideal  place  for  g row- 
ink'  su'iarcane  Thev  are  fine  producers 
cf  Mi-arc.ine  If  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, right  now  there  is  a  large  de- 
velopment going  on  m  Horlda  I  wel- 
come it  As  the  Senator  from  P'lorida 
knows,  when  we  had  hearings  m  com- 
mittee I  .said  that  people  who  produce 
sugarcane— and  this  is  largely  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida— have  never  u.sed 
their  quotas  m  th.e  last  few  years.  They 
havt  not  been  breaking  any  regulations. 
l>aring  wartime  the  people  of  tho.sc 
States  patnoficaMy  surrendered  tlielr 
cane  crop>  and  planted  crops  which  were 
con.-idertKl  to  be  iieces.sa!y  to  further  the 
war  effort  They  would  do  the  .same 
thing  tomorrow  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that  They  have  a  fine  location  for 
gi owing  .«^U'arcane  They  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  It  They  should  not  be 
put  m  the  position  where  countries  out- 
.side  the  United  States  take  away  from 
them  a  mnrket  that  o.ieht  to  bf'  normally 
the  market  of  the  United  State.s  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  ha.'i 
called  mv  attention  to  this  Inadvertence, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  cor- 
rect It 


.>:r    H>  'I.T  .WD 
>Tr     Cfilir.OlA. 
tor  Senat  t  .\  I'-M'' 
Mr    .ANDEF^SON 
Mr    CAHIiOIJ. 


I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr     President,    will 


I  yield 
The  Senator  knows 
of  my  interest  In  the  suiar  problem,  ar^.d 
the  interest  of  my  State,  which  is  the 
second  lar'est  sugarbeet  producing  State 
i:i  th.'  country  Would  the  Senator's 
amervlment  in  any  way  dimmish  the 
acr«'H«e  which  is  allotted  now' 

Mr     ANDERSON       No;    it    would    not 

Mr  CAimOLL  With  respect  to  old 
growers    I   mean 

M-  .ANDERSOM  The  old  growers 
woiii  I  have  the  same  rights  as  they  have 
now  The  amendment  would  not  dis- 
turb the  growth  factor  The  amendment 
m.t  rely  provides  that  if  we  c!o,s<'  down  on 
Cuban  sugar  and  deal  out  Cuba,  or  If 
Cuba  decides  to  move  out  of  the  market. 
the  first  lime  we  start  allotting  this 
acreage  on  a  permanent  basis  we  should 
tak.'  into  consideration  these  new  areas. 

Mr  CARF.OLL.  Does  the  St  nator 
know  of  any  new  areas  in  Colorado  that 
woiiid  \)v  afTected'' 

.NTr  ANDPTi-SON  I  believe  tiiat  the 
entire  .soiithea.stern  corner  of  Colorado 
worild  be  affected. 

N'r  CARROl.l.  Would  the  amend- 
ment in  any  way  pievent  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  allotments  which  the  old 
gr>w.  rs  have  in  some  of  these  areas'^ 

Mr  ANDERSON.  No  I  specifically 
I>ointed  out  that  tins  would  afTi  ct  old  and 
new  growers.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will 
.say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
in  the  year  1956  there  were  837,000  acres 
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of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  year  of  1961.  there  will  be  1,100,000 
acres.  There  has  been.  In  effect,  a  fac- 
tor of  growth.  We  want  that  factor  of 
growth  to  continue.  I  would  like  to  see 
It  grow  constantly.  I  only  say  that  along 
with  that  there  are  certain  new  areas 
I  hat  may  need  new  production. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Over  on  the  western 
slope  of  Colorado  our  sugarbeet  growers 
have  a  special  problem.  They  need 
more  beet  acreage.  They  have  an 
economic  problem  involving  the  Delta 
processing  plant.  The  plant  is  not  an 
iconomic  operation  because  of  insuffl- 
cu  nt  beet  production.  Would  the  Sena- 
t4^}rs  amendment  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  western  slope  beet  farmers? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Unquestionably 
tiiey  would  be  helped,  if  a  new  allotment 
weie  made.  The  amendment  merely 
says  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
■  You  do  not  iiave  to  go  out  and  hunt 
for  areiLs  in  Mexico  or  in  Peru  or  In 
Costa  Rica,  or  anywliere  el.sc.  You  can 
see  that  sugar  can  advantageously  be 
produced  within  the  United  States." 

I  Ixlieve  that  to  be  a  wise  provision. 
In  other  words,  when  the  question  comes 
up  Willi  respect  to  Cuban  acreage,  that 
can  be  taken  into  consideration.  Some 
>ears  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut 
down  on  tiie  Cuban  acreage.  I  said  that 
Cuba  had  supplied  us  with  sugar  during 
the  war  years,  aiid  during  that  period 
had  peihaps  supplied  us  more  than  we 
I  ad  a  right  to  ask  it  to  supply  us.  I 
therefore  fought  against  the  attempt  to 
cut  down  the  Cuban  allotment.  The 
.St  nate  supported  my  view  and  voted 
u.ainsl   tiie   proposal. 

I  am  not  iiostilt  to  Cuba.  However, 
when  tliere  is  a  possibility  tliat  Cuban 
sugar  will  be  sold  beiiind  tlie  Iron  Cur- 
tain, or  if  Cuba  should  go  out  of  the 
market,  I  say  the  next  logical  place  to 
turn  for  the  supply  of  sugar  we  need 
lb  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  all  I  want  to  do. 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RrroRD  at  this  point  a  telegram 
w  hich  T  received  from  Mr  Kenneth  Mat- 
chell.  secretary  of  the  Western  Colorado 
Beet  Grow  ers  .Association,  expressing  the 
concern  of  western  Colorado  farmers 
over  their  future  uiiless  steps  are  taken 
to  provide  them  some  help. 

Mr    ANDERSON.     I  dc  not  object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(>llows: 

GBANO    Jl;.M>.TION,    COL,0.. 

March  20,  1961. 
Sf'.uiUit  JuiiN  Carroli  . 
Senate  Officr  lUnlduig. 
Wu'-h  ingtun.  DC 

On  matter  of  invesligatiuii  ol  Holly  Sugar 
Co.  best  inirchttSlnE;  policies  at  Delta  fac- 
tory vjiulersumd  you  intend  to  evaluate  mat- 
ter sex  III  We  gruwer«  accepted  lower  1061 
CMiitract  ofTereU  by  company,  with  under- 
-st.\iKling  thut  plant  would  close  If  rejected. 
ArDtn^enient  uneconomic,  and  can't  con- 
iinvie.  Growors  would  welcome  any  action 
tliat  ooiild  strengthen  the  sugarbeet  indus- 
try In  wefctern  Colorado-eastern  Utah. 
<>r  indiLstry  would  be  serious  to  entire 

WrsTKAN   COLXtiAiX}  Bext  Gaowiaa 
Association, 

Kenneth  Matthell,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  EULENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  trying  to  un- 
derstand what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  would  do.  Does  it  deal  with 
the  Cuban  quota  only? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  deals  with  the 
Cuban  quota  only. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do'-.s  it  allocate 
quotas  to  new  production  areas  on  a 
permanent  basis? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  producers  may  plant  as 
much  as  they  wish. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  They  cannot  have 
any  assurance,  however,  of  the  market. 
because  they  do  not  know  what  the  pro- 
cedure will  be.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  and  when  the  Cuban  sugar 
stays  out  of  the  market,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  try  to  find  ways  to 
take  care  of  the  American  producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  write  a  long- 
range  sugar  program  in  4  or  5  months, 
how  will  any  future  quota  allocation  be 
aflfected  if  nothing  is  mentioned  about 
permanency  of  those  quotas  in  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  The  Senator  has 
said  his  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
quotas  on  a  r>ermanent  basis. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  that  if  the  Comrait- 
t-ee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  House  write  a  new  bill  incor- 
porating ix?rmanent  legislation  in  4  or  5 
months,  the  provisions  of  that  bill  will 
be  applicable,  not  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  amendment.  The  amendment 
merely  suggests  that  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  writing  a  new  bill,  but  continue 
to  extend  the  old  law  round  after  round, 
as  we  have  been  doing,  with  all  its  in - 
adequacief; — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
admits  it  is  inadequate— we  will  try  to 
take  care  of  the  domestic   growers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  said  I  was  sympathetic  with  the 
situation  in  the  beet  areas,  and  that  in 
the  future  some  quotas  should  be  allowed 
these, areas  on  a  permanent  basis.  But  I 
still  feel  that  this  action  ought  to  be 
done  when  a  long-range  law  is  enacted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  completely  correct  in  that 
respect.  All  I  say  is  that  this  is  a  decla- 
ration of  intent  which  I  t)elieve  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  great 
defect  in  the  present  Sugar  Act  is  that 
it  was  written  in  one  kind  of  world, 
and  that  kind  of  world  has  changed.  If 
any  Senator  had  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1948  that  he  would  vote  against 
the  sugar  bill  because  Cuba  would  be  our 
enemy,  under  the  influence  of  our  most 
pronounced  enemy,  he  would  have  been 
laughed  off  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Cuba  was  our  great  friend.  Therefore. 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pro- 
posed that  Cuba  be  given  preferential 
treatment,  and  an  app>ortunity  to  pro- 
duce vast  crops  of  sugar  and  to  sell  them 
to  the  United  States,  no  one  objected. 

I  have  tiled  to  p>oint  out  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why,  in  1946  and  1947. 1  pur- 
chased Cuban  sugar  crops  in  behalf  of 
the  U^.  Government,  was  that  the  total 
purchases   ran   to  about   $961   million, 


probably  the  largest  sugar  bill  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  was  no  great 
problem,  because  we  were  going  to  sell 
back  to  Cuba  considerable  supplies  of 
American  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  no  longer  in  that 
kind  of  world.  That  world  is  over. 
There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
would  like  to  produce  sugarbeets,  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  pressures  of  the  surplus 
crops,  and  they  feel  they  should  have  a 
new  claim  on  the  sugar  market.  The 
world  has  changed.  Anyone  who  would 
have  predicted  that  the  situation  we 
knew  years  ago  would  disappear  would 
not  have  t>een  taken  seriously.  It  has 
disappeared.  The  world  has  changed, 
and  the  American  producers  of  sugar 
want  to  move  into  the  market.  I  have 
no  criticism  of  the  cane  sugar  producers 
of  this  country.  I  pointed  out  that  they 
did  their  patriotic  duty  in  reducing  cane 
sugar  acreage/  and  planting  crops  that 
were  regarded  as  war  crops  during  the 
last  war. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Iseet  sugar 
producers  of  this  country.  They  have 
come  through  in  magnificent  fashion. 
We  have  a  fine  beet  sugar  industry  in 
this  country,  and  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  protect  it.  I  dislike  to  see  the  Cuban 
quota  begin  to  go  to  other  countries 
which,  in  subsequent  j'ears.  will  say.  "We 
now  have  a  right  to  your  market,  be- 
cau.-^e  we  have  been  growing  sugar  for 
you,  year  after  year,  and  you  never  gave 
us  notice  that  you  intended  to  change 
the  quotas." 

My  amendment  will  give  notice  that 
some  day  we  will  act  to  allot  some  of 
the  beet  sugar  crop  to  the  producers  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  all  I  intended 
by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  favor 
the  Anderson  amendment,  but  I  wish  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I  believe 
we  must  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  and  not 
let  it  expire.  To  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  invite  chaos  in  many  respects,  and  I 
need  not  elaborate  on  that  point. 

Also.  Congress  should  soon  wTlte  a 
long-range  Sugar  Act,  one  having  a 
duration  of  5,  6,  or  10  years;  one  upon 
which  businessmen,  farmers,  consum- 
ers, processors,  and  our  foreign  friends 
can  rely. 

I  favor  the  Anderson  amendment  be- 
cause it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  a 
greater  domestic  production  of  our  sugar 
needs.  When  we  consider  all  the  agri- 
cultural problems  in  our  coimtry  today, 
we  cannot  defend  the  position  of  buying 
45  percent  of  our  sugar  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  that  connection,  I  v/ish  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  alleged  subsidy.  There 
never  was  a  more  misunderstood  topic 
than  the  alleged  subsidy  on  sugar.  The 
users  of  sugar  paid  the  total  cost.  Re- 
gardless of  where  the  product  is  pro- 
duced, the  users  buy  it  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Myers,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
the  Treasury  gains  in  general  revenues 
about  $20  million  each  and  every  year. 
When  we  think  of  a  subsidy — and  we  can 
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write  any  kind  of  definition  we  wish — 
usually  It  is  when  the  consumer  does 
not  pay  the  full  price.  For  example,  if 
an  article  costs  $1.50,  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  50  cents  while  the  consumer 
pays  $1.  the  50  cents  is  clearly  a  sub- 
sidy But  in  this  instance,  the  consum- 
ers pay  the  full  cost  ol  the  prot;ram 
They  buy  sugar  at  a  fair  price  and  the 
Treasury  gains  about  $20  millmn  every 
year 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unaiuinaus  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  colloquy  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  Mr  Myers,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  appears  at  pa^jes  64 
and  65  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  colloquy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

S«?nati>r  CtiRTis.  Now.  I  d'  not  want  to 
drug  ailing  in  something  u<- <  acudemic,  but 
coming  bacli  to  what  Is  a  »  irld  price.  I  be- 
lieve I  vKiderstood  you  to  say  to  Senator 
Be.n.vett  '.hat  only  about  12  perront  uf  the 
sugiir  nvjved  In  the  world   price 

Mr    Myer.s    That  Is  correct 

Senator  Cl-rtis.  So.  In  other  wijrds.  88  per- 
cent of  the  sugar  moves  In  a  sugar  program 
of  some  sort  or  another'' 

Mr  Myers  Under  »ome  form  of  protec- 
tion. 

Senator  Ctrtis    Yes 

N  pw  d'^es  that  f'illow  th.it  the  i-<in«iumer« 
Of  the  88  percent  c)f  that  sugar  ubt.iiried 
more   than    they  should  pay* 

Mr  Myers  No;  I  do  not  personally  attach 
morals  to  prices.  It  Is  tw^  different  cate- 
gorl»"s 

T^ey    a'p    paid    above   the   world    price       I 
do  kocfiC  what   the  world   price  wo»ild   be   if 
we    did    aW.iy    with    all    forms    of    protection 
Wp   W'l'ild     ibvlousiy  shift   priductlon  about 
tremend' lu.sly  in  the  world 

S^nar..  )r  Ct'RTis  What  is  a  subsidized 
price'  First  let  me  ask  you  this  In  general. 
do  the  consumers  of  sugar  and.  of  course 
In  prop<,>rtlon  to  the  amovuit  of  sugar  they 
use.  pay  '.he  cost  of  our  sugar  pr  'gr mi  and 
the  co.st  of  the  sugar,  with  ali  tiie  related 
costs  In  connection  therewith'' 

Mr  MYER.S  I  think  t^at  Inevitably  is  so. 
yes 

Senator  Cl-rtis  Now.  we  get  into  a  ques- 
tion of  definition  and  semantics,  do  we  not. 
when   we   talli  about  a  8ub.sldi/ed   prii'e  ' 

Mr  Mter.s  Absolutely,  and  '..'lere  will  be 
as  many  definitions  as  you  aUI  have  people 
defining  the  term. 

Sen.itor  Curtis  Yes  If  we  taice  a  defini- 
tion of  a  subsidized  price,  if  it  reallv  cf«'j»  a 
dollar  and  a  half  an  article,  and  the  Trea-s- 
ury  pays  50  cents  of  It  and  sells  It  to  the 
consumer  for  $1.  that  would  be  very  clearly 
a  subsidized  price,  would  It  not' 

Mr  Myers  Yes;  I  think  e. ery  dictionary 
would  .agree  that  would  be  a  subsidy 

Seriat'ir  Curtis  But  definitely  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act  Is  not  that  kind  of 
subsidy    is  if 

Mr  Mter.s  No.  There  Is  a  question  of 
course,  when  you  get  Into  the  Suijar  Act  pay- 
ments whether  they  would  be  dertned  as  a 
sub.sidy    under  all    de&nltlons   (jf    the    terms 

Frankly.  I  think  this  whole  discus.sion  of 
the  semantics  of  subsidy  a  rather  futile  one 
becau.se  I  .see  no  difference  la  one  technique 
versus  another. 

Why  Is  It  any  different;  you  have  ,i  pr  >t*o- 
tlve  tariff  that  gives  you  a  half  percent  than 
to  have  a  tax  and  a  payment  that  gives  vou 
a  half  cent'  It  Is  both  a  half  cent  I  do 
not  see  any  difference 

Senator  Curtis.  I  understand  that  But 
the  point  I  am  getting  at  Is  that  the  Gen- 
eral Federal  Treasury  Is  not  paying  any 
part  of   the  sugar  that  the   housewife   buys 


ijr    the    sugar    that    the    manufacturer    buys 
isn  t    that   correct"" 

Mr  Myer.s  They  are  t;cir  getting  Into  the 
problem  tixJay  whereas  we  did  during  the 
war,  and  .is  many  foreign  countries  do.  of 
buying  tiie  sugar  and  selling  it  to  their  con- 
sumers, either  at  a  higher  priie  or  at  a 
i'lwer   price     that  Is  correct 

Senator  Ct  rtls.  Yes,  and  In  the  main,  ha.s 
the  Sugar  Act  been  self-sustaining  so  far 
.us  general  revenues  of  the  Treasury  are  con- 
cerned'' 

Mr  Myers  It  has  been  decidedly  better 
than  self-sustaining 

Senator  Ciraxis  What  do  you  mean  by 
that"" 

M.'  .MitR->  riie  lax.  the  prtx-esslng  t.ix. 
which  the  .'^ug.ir  Art  extablishcK  is  for  une- 
hall  cent  per  p<jund  or  10  cents  per  ton  on 
the  total  quantities  that  we  consume  in 
this  country  which  la  ro\ighIy  $1*0  million  u 
year  and  Sugar  Act  p.Hyments  amount  to 
st>methlng  In  the  nelghtxjrhood  of  $70  mil- 
lion a  year,  so  there  is  a  gain  there  in  the 
Treasury  of  about  *20  mllUoii  a  year 

Senator  Curtis  It  h.*s  boen  through  the 
years  

Mr  Myers  It  has  been  through  the  years 
from  »15  million  to  $'20  million  a  year 

Senator  Curtis  Yes  So  laying  a^ldc  what 
h.is  t)«>en  accomplished  or  ha.s  not  t>eeii  nc- 
ciirnpUshed  insofar  as  order  within  the  sugar 
Induitry  is  concerned,  the  fact  remains  that 
our  General  Treasury  la  about  (20  million 
better  off  by  reason  of  the  act 

Mr    Myers    Each  year 

Sen.itur  O.Rris    Each  year? 

Mr     Myers    Correct 

.seria'.r  Curtis  And  there  are  many  things 
that  governments  do  which  are  designed  to 
raise  prices  to  a  fair  level  fur  prcxiucers  or  li) 
raise  wages  to  a  fair  level  for  workers  that 
are  r.ot  m  the  category  of  subsidies  when  wc 
use  the  definition  of  p.iylng  part  of  the  pruc 
out  i>f  the  General  Treasury.  Isn  t  that  Iru.T 

Mr  Myers  There  are  a  great  many  thit 
have  subsidies    that  Is  correct,   yes 

Senitor  Curtis  Yes  In  other  words,  this 
Is  an  act  that  has  the  same  objective  of  all 
farm  legislation.  Is  It  nof 

.Mr     Myi.rs     Yes.   Indeed 

Sen-it^jr  Curtis  To  raise  to  a  fair  price,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  will  take  any  further  time 
on  that  question  of  subbldies  because  as  we 
say  we  can  go  on  and  get  as  m.my  defini- 
tions as  the  English  language  could  put  to- 
gether But  I  am  pleased  at  your  statement 
to  m.ike  It  clear  because  there  Is  a  great  mis- 
understanding In  the  country  on  the  ques- 
tion 

I  think  the  people  who  buy  and  use  sugar 
should  be  the  ones  who  pay  for  the  sugar 
and  that  Is  what  happens  In  this  program. 
Is   It   niit? 

M.'     Myers    That    Is    correct. 

Mr     CURTIS       Mr     President,    there 

are  many  ways  ui  which,  when  we  write 
a  lon^'-range  act.  we  can  increa.se  the 
domestic  production  of  .su«ar  There 
is  a  tirowth  factor  by  rea.son  of  the 
increasing  p<ipulation  There  ls  a 
i;ro\Ath  factor  by  reason  of  the  u.se  of 
more  ,su«ar  There  are  also  deficits 
from  othur  countries 

Also,  ue  mu.st  reah/e  th.at  when  the 
Communist  u'overnment  of  Ciba  is  oust- 
ed, Cuba  .s  quota  need  not  tx'  restored, 
and  should  not  be  restored,  to  the  liu:h- 
est  peak,  because  m  the  years  just  be- 
fore the  Ca.stro  rei^ime  Cuba  had  .some 
abnormal  circumstances  which  addud  to 
their  share  of  our  market 

Certainly  the  ratio  of  45  percent  pro- 
duced abroad  and  only  55  percent  pro- 
duced in  America  cannot  br  defended  at 
a  time  when  we  are  payim:  billions  of 
dollars    to    support    aKnculture    in    this 


country  I  contend  that  ;f  a  foieun 
country  were  faced  with  ^;rave  auricul- 
lural  piublcm^.  and  a  heavy  load  on  the 
Treasury,  and  it  failed  to  produce  ail 
of  Us  ovsn  neuds  so  far  a.s  ii  could,  uc 
would  not  lespucl  tliat  country  Foreuri 
counlru-b  will  ii'it  M'vjxH't  u-  if  we  do 
not  go  as  far  a.s  piacticablc  :n  providm.; 
our  own  sut;ar  meiis  The  first  pre- 
requisite C'f  fiieiulship  m  thu  world  is 
not  to  be  Santa  Glaus,  it  :>  to  win  the 
respect  rf  the  nations  with  v  horn  we 
deal 

I  shall  not  lake  the  time  to  di  cu  s 
in   detail   the  needs   of   mv    ^•^u  State 

Mr.  CAFil-SON  Mi  iTuMdent.  will 
the  Srnat»u  fmm  .Nebia.'-ka  yield'' 

Mr  CURTIS  I  would  prefer  to  \ie'.d 
a  little  lafei 

7hu  Statu  of  .N(  oiiiska  produces  about 
72.000  .  :  7,i  000  acres  of  sunarbeets  We 
would  liKu  U)  increase  that  productuui 
substantially  We  realize,  however,  tliat 
f)iir  mam  objective  must  tx-  reached 
Ihroujih  long-range  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  a  gradual  and  orderly 
increase,  both  for  tl;e  prut«»cttion  of  the 
fanners  and  so  that  the  su,:ar  can  b<' 
handled  b\  thu  priKre.ssors 

Many  problems  are  involved  includ- 
\i\K  the  pioblum  of  tianspoi  tatujn.  but 
they  are  not  problems  which  cannot  be 
solved 

Mi  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha\e  printed  at  this  point  m 
my  remark-s  my  statument  b«-fore  th.e 
committee  as  it  appuais  (jn  pates  13  and 
14  of  the  hearin^;s 

There   tnunt;    no   ob'uction     the    state- 
muiit   was  ordured   to   be   pimtid   m   the 
KtLoRD.  ai  follow.s, 
.Sr^TEMEfiT    or   Scnator    Car:      r     C'  rtis    "N 

EXTINSION      or      THE      fc>Ul,»R      AlT 

For  several  years  we  have  t.*mporl/ed  by 
extending  the  Sugar  Act  for  sh  irl  periods  of 
time  to  meet  expiration  deadlines  In  »<> 
doing,  we  have  failed  to  go  to  the  root  of 
many  problems  fac;ng  the  d  anesllc  sugar 
Industry 

We  axe  In  a  perlixl  of  time  in  which  off- 
Kh')re  pr<xlurtlon  Is  no  1  >nger  p.ir.imount  In 
furnishing  sugar  needed  for  d  -mestlc  cim- 
sumption  At  the  sume  time  we  must  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  capacity 
cm  and  should  be  increase<l  i.>  n^eet  uur 
ever-growing  ciDitsumptlon  of  sugar  We 
kU'iw  well  that  increase  In  sugar  cuiisump- 
tl  Jii  l.s  In  direct  proportion  to  Increitse  In 
population 

A  year  ago  I  mjide  ft  »ur\ey  in  Nebraska 
and  (lele.'ni:  ned  tlKit  many  farmers  wh  >  n  iw 
produce  sugjirbeeis  would  like  to  Increase 
their  acreage  AUo.  many  counties  which 
have  either  surface  i  ir  p)unip  lrrlg.itl"ti  can 
well  raise  sugarbeets  and  ^houId  be  afforded 
acreage  ull.arnent-<i  S.ime  (jf  these  counties 
have  through  appropriate  channels,  peti- 
tioned for  an  allotment  of  sugarbeet  acreat;e 

It  does  not  seem  prudent  to  me  th.it  \*e 
shmld  deny  dDmes'ic-  prixlucers  ippor'.un.tv 
t  >  share  m  this  ever-expanding  market  We 
must  increase  production  and  refining  ra- 
pacity gradually  so  that  farmers  can  benetif 
from  this  orderly  development  It  is  my 
understanding  that  refining  cap.arlty  In  the 
tieet  area  can  now  process  between  in  and 
15  percent  more  beets  than  were  pr  "es.secl 
l.'ust  year  It  Is  my  hope  that,  in  Nebri.sk, i 
we  can  Increase  sugarbeet  acreage  by  50 
percent  over  the  next  5  or  6  ye.irs  and  In- 
cre.use  refining  capacity  in  like  manner 
.Again  there  Is  no  support.able  re^i-son  f>r  re- 
iving on  offshore  pro<luctlon  for  50  percent 
"f  rtur  domestic  rerjMirement.s  The  total 
larm   problem   Uxlay   reqviires  that   we  make 
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every  effort  to  seek  sohuions  whererer  they 
ftre  a  Horded  Increase  In  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  will  not.  of  ooune.  boIt*  the 
t  it.'.l  j)r  iblem.  but  It  will  prorlde  economic 
bcnefit-s  r  >r  farmers  and  any  acreage  planted 
to  sugarbeets  will  surely  avoid  the  growing 
(.f  .•        .  r"ps  w.hl'-h  are  r\r*m  In  surplus. 

Mr  Chairman,  In  order  that  your  ccfm- 
mii'i  '  might  h  i\c  a  picture  of  the  situation 
as  It  I  xlsts  m  Nebraska,  I  want  to  recite 
sonu  f.ii-ts  thai  I  found  after  m">klng  a  sur- 
vey of  my  own  I  cont.irted  the  meet  au- 
thoritat.ve  source  In  a  few  counties  right 
around  my  home  area  In  Nebraska.  I  give 
you  these  figures  not  representing  the  total 
plct\ire  fur  Nrbrask:\.  but  rather  as  sam- 
ples 

I  live  In  south -central  Nebraska  In  the 
coun'y  of  Ke.irney  That  county  has  ap- 
proximately HO  000  acres  of  land  under  Irri- 
gation 43  ooo  of  which  is  pump  Irrigation 
and  the  balance  under  the  trlcounty  dis- 
trict Ke.irney  County  had  only  1,100  acres 
of  beeu  last  year.  This  1.100  acres  was 
divided  between  27  growers.  My  survey  Indi- 
cates that  a  great  number  of  farmers  have 
ar.ked  for  an  allocation  and  that  the  county 
could  handle  several  hundred  more  acres  of 
beets 

Buff  ill  Coun'y.  which  neighbors  my 
County  on  t)ie  north,  has  1,800  acres  of 
beets  In  this  country,  also,  sugarbeets 
are  a  very  diwlrahle  crop  E  ich  year  fanners 
who  have  never  grown  sugarbeets  are  ask- 
ing lor  an  allotment  and  the  present  grow- 
ers w.mt  an  Im  rease  In  acreage  Buffalo 
County  has  115'XX)  acres  of  Irrigated  land. 
most  of  which  is  pump  Irrigation.  The  need 
for  inrreased  sugarbeet  srreAge  Is  great. 

I'helps  County  Is  now  growing  about  810 
acres  of  su^arbeits.  Beets  are  well  adapted 
to  th.it  area  I  have  received  a  report  that 
the  county  coulc,  well  use  an  allotment  any- 
where from  2.5' K)  to  4  000  acres.  Phelps 
County  has  loOOOO  acres  of  Irrigated  land 
prosided  by  the  trlcuuuty  and  470  Irrigation 
wei.s 

Furnas  Count.-  reports  to  me  that  they 
have  only  230  a~rea  of  sugarbeets:  It  Is  a 
desirable  crop  and  they  could  well  use  an 
allotmeiil  of  alxiut  alx  times  that  amount. 
They  have  3', OOO  acres  under  Irrigation,  ap- 
pro\un.i',cIy  "iie-lialf  of  which  Is  pump  Irri- 
gation provided  by  1^30  deep  wells. 

Franklin  County  produces  no  sugarbeets 
at  the  present  tune  Reports  Indicate  that 
!•  would  be  a  desi-able  crop  The  county  has 
HH  nuo  acres  under  Irrigation  and  It  would 
like  a  sugarbeet  alluUnent  up  to  3.000  acres 
at    the  present   time 

Webt  ler  County  Is  another  county  without 
s'.garbcet  acreatie  allotment.  They  have 
.ibout  KSixx)  acres  under  Irrigation.  A  great 
many  fanners  In  Webster  County  would  like 
to  raise  t>ugarbei'ts  More  than  20  made 
application  fur  ulotnients  for  1960,  but  none 
was  available.  1'he  area  Is  suited  to  the 
liroductlon  of  fuparbeela  and  they  would 
like  to  Mart  wiUi  an  acreage  of  at  least  2,000 
...res. 

NuckolLs  Couutj  has  shown  a  great  Interest 
.1.  ft  sugarbeet  program.  The  Republican 
V..K<  y  IS  irrigatctl  from  the  Bostwick  dis- 
trict, and  sugarbeet  acreage  Is  greatly  needed 
to  round  out  Uiclr  economy.  I  have  received 
a  treat  deal  of  supporting  material  from 
Nuckolls   County 

Lait  year  Hamilton  County  only  had  13 
f.irmers  with  a  sugarbeet  acreage  who  grew 
over  700  acres  of  beets.  Local  people  report 
to  me  that  sugarbeets  are  a  deslr&ble  crop 
for  the  county  The  county  has  123,000  acres 
under  Irrigation,  all  Of  It  l>elng  pump  Irriga- 
tion At  least  one-third  of  this  Irrigated 
land  could  be  used  for  the  production  of 
beets  Two  years  ago,  18  farmers  asked  for 
.•^upi^rbeet  aJlotment»,  but  only  18  reqiMsts 
were   granted. 

In  Thayer  County  there  are  94.000  aerw 
under  Irrigation.  Farmers  are  iMOomlng  In- 
terested In  sugarbeet  productkm 


have  asked  for  an  alloment  but  tliere  has 
been  none.  There  Is  no  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion In  that  county  At  this  time  it  Is  esti- 
mated they  could  profitably  use  an  allocation 
of  800  acres. 

Dawson  County  \\i^  approximriK  ly  300.000 
acres  of  land  under  Irrigation.  Tills  Is  pro- 
vided by  3.800  Irrigation  wells  and  70  miles 
of  main  canal  bringing  water  from  the 
Platte.  Their  sugarbeet  allocation  for  1960 
was  only  2.2<jO  -icrcE  It  was  reported  to  me 
that  more  faririf  rs  are  a.'k.i.g  for  axreage  and 
that  those  who  have  a  sugarbeet  acreage 
are  seeking  an  lucrea  e.  Dawson  County 
could  well  use  a  sugarbe<"t  acreage  allotment 
between   10.000  and  20.000  acres. 

Considerable  interest  exists  In  Kod  Willow 
County  for  Increased  sugarbeet  acreage.  The 
allotment  for  1660  was  a  little  over  150  acres. 
Sugarbeets  are  regarded  as  a  desirable  crop 
for  the  area.  Red  Willow  County  has  21.000 
acres  under  Irrigathjn  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  reclamation  projects  underway  ;n  the  area 
they  will  have  an  additional  22,000  acres. 
They  could  use  nn  Increase  In  sugarbeet 
production  up  to  2,000  r.cres  instead  of  the 
150  acres  they  now  have 

I  have  been  Informed  that  Adams  County 
produces  about  100  acres  of  fiugarbeets. 
This  production  i.-  c.rried  on  by  tw^o  farmer? 
An  estimate  was  received  that  indicated  th;it 
Adams  County  could  use  a  sugarbeet  alloca- 
tion of  3.000  acres.  They  have  almost  58.000 
acres  under  Irrigation.  56.000  (  f  which  Is 
from  pump  Irrigation,  Farmers  iire  a-sklng 
for  lui  ncre.ige  allotment. 

TTiese  facts  h.ive  be<  n  p.athered  from  a 
limited  number  of  counties.  There  are  many 
more  counties  in  the  State  where  sugarbeet 
acreage  is  needed   and   being  requested. 

At  the  present  time  the  US  annual  con- 
sumption of  sugar  is  about  9.5  million  ton.s 
Only  55  i)ercent  of  this  Is  prcxluced  within 
the  United  Slates,  Including  Hnwall,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Many  foreign 
countries  who  share  in  our  sugar  mtirket 
are  seeking  an  increase.  Other  foreign  coun- 
tries are  lobbying  for  a  sugar  quota  from  the 
United  .State.s 

Nebraska  should  have  more  sugarbeet 
acreage.  It  will  add  to  the  income  of  our 
fnrmers  mid  to  our  economy  generally.  It 
will  lessen  the  production  of  crops  of  which 
we  have  an  overstipply.  It  Just  does  not 
make  senje  when  we  are  beset  with  low  farm 
Income  and  many  agricultural  problems  for 
this  country  not  to  produce  a  greater  por- 
tion of  our  stigar  needs.  Allocations  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  sugar  should  be  in- 
creased. The  foreign  allocations  5l»ould  not 
be  increased  either  In  volume  or  ty  adding 
new  countries   :'..=  suppliers. 

A  long-range  Sugar  Act  providing  for  an 
Increase  in  domestic  production  should  be 
passed  by  this   Congre.ss 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  to  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
support  the  Anderson  amendment.  The 
Senate  today  has  the  opportunity  to  cast 
a  vote  which  will  permit  domestic  grow- 
ers to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  alloca- 
tion of  sugar.  If  we  pass  the  bill  with- 
out the  amendment,  we  shall  allocate 
quotas  to  countries  where  full  quotas 
are  permanently  authorized.  Therefore. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  protect  our 
own  interests,  and  not  to  p>ermit  coim- 
tries  which  get  quotas  to  think  they  are 
getting  permanent  quotas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  from 
gnriRftjt  has  touched  on  an  important 
point.  That  is,  as  the  foreign  suppliers 
of  sugar  share  in  our  market  this  year, 


and  they  continue  to  share  next  year 
and  the  year  after,  in  spite  of  Einything 
in  the  law.  they  will  insist  that  they  have 
a  vesled  right  in  our  market.  That  is 
why  a  disservice  will  be  done  if  we  are 
un:b!e  to  pa.ss  a  long-range  Sugar  Act 
at  least  by  next  year. 

Twice  in  1960  we  had  short-tei-m  bills, 
but  the  Senate  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
co!v  ider  them.  I  wish  to  read  a  para- 
graph of  a  st.-itement,  by  Mr.  Myers,  of 
tJie  Department  of  Agriculture,  about 
the  danger  of  a  claimed  vested  interest 
by  foreign  countries  in  this  market.  I 
lead  from  r>age  64  of  the  hearings: 

The  fact  remaln.«;.  however,  that  when  price 
premiums  amount  to  as  much  as  $150  mil- 
lion a  year,  ver,ted  interests  are  claimed  auto- 
ra.ilicj.Jly.  All  tiie  arguments  in  the  book 
Wol  be  put  forth  by  producers  desiring  to 
s";i  rit  such  premium  prices.  Regardless  of 
tiio  wishes  of  either  Congress  or  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  the  vested  Interest 
argrniciits  of  new  suppliers  will  become 
.=iUonger  as  the  period  of  time  they  supply 
our  market  mcrervses. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  quotation 
from  a  sp'^rch  which  Mr.  Myers  madebe- 
foic  the  Pusar  Club  in  New  York.  I 
a.sked  him  if  it  was  correct,  and  he  said: 

Th?.t  I.':  rnyrcet. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  speaking  of  the 
foreign  sui)plier.'^,  and  he  answered: 

Tliat  Ls  c-rrert, 

Mr,  Prf^.-i:;r>nt.  this  measure  without 
t'lo  Ander.'^on  amendment  contains  no 
m:ico  tl'-at  tli^re  is  any  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar.  I  do  not  know  how 
\cvM  it  Will  bo  until  Congress  can  pass  a 
P':'rmancnt  law.  It  may  be  that  the  An- 
derson amendment  will  become  academic 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  months.  I  hope  we 
can  reach  it  then. 

I  hope  we  can  write  such  a  program. 
But  if  we  cannot,  at  least  we  should 
provide  that  our  domestic  producers  shall 
have  a  right  to  increase  the  domestic 
production  to  the  extent  of  the  former 
Cuban  quota,  now  canceled,  or  to  the 
extent  of  that  deficit,  if  the  domestic 
producers  can  do  so,  before  additional 
sugar  is  obtained  from  other  countries. 

The  languaae  under  consideration 
would  empower  the  Secretary  to  extend 
to  additional  U.S.  farmers  the  right  to 
grow  sugarcane  and  sugarbeets;  but  in 
that  provision  we  find  the  words  "where 
practicable" — because  we  know  that 
problems  are  involved.  We  know  the 
pending  amendment  is  offered  to  a  meas- 
ure which,  if  enacted,  will  expire  within 
a  few  months.  Nevertheless,  a  most  im- 
portant principle  is  involved;  namely, 
whether  the  Congress  agrees  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  import 
45  percent  of  its  sugar  requirements  from 
foreign  countries,  not  counting  our  off- 
shore possessions  and  islands;  or  wheth- 
er the  Congress  agrees  that  more  U.S. 
farmers  shall  be  allowed  to  share  in  sup- 
plying sugar  for  our  domestic  market, 
under  a  program  that  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully and  has  brought  profits  to  the 
Treasury — a  program  by  means  of  which 
the  consumers  of  the  food  pay  a  fair 
price,  but  no  more,  for  it. 

To  fail  to  do  this  would  be  but  to  add 
encouragement  to  all  the  nations  which 
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are  seeking  to  sell  sugar  to  us  and  which 
will  sell  sugar  to  us:  It  would  encourage 
them  to  believe  that  we  are  giving  them 
somethmg  of  permanent  value 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield,  so  that  I  may  place  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record? 

Mr  CURTIS.     I  yield  for  that  pu:po,>e 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Mr 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  m  tho  Rfcord 
my  statement  and  a  colloquy  m  cor^.nec- 
tion  therewith  which  appear  on  patjes  5 
through  13,  inclusive,  of  the  heannt;.'; 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.atkment  or  Hon.  Mn.TON  R    Yovng    L'  3 
Senator    Prom   the    Statc   of   North    Da- 

KOTA 

Senator  Young.  Thank  yoii.  Mr  Chilr- 
man.   and   members   of   the   committee 

I  appreciate  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  especially  taking  n;<?  out  of 
order 

Mr  Ch.iirman.  In  order  to  conserve  time. 
I  will  ask  that  a  telegram  from  th--  Red 
River  Valley  Beet  Producers  Association  be 
placed  In  the  record,  as  well  »w  letters  from 
Mr  E  N  Dornacker.  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Trl-County  Sugar  Beet  Association 
and  Mr  C  J  Campbell,  socr»-fary  of  the 
Minnesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Dcvolopnient 
Association 

(The  telei^ram  and  letters  referred  to 
follow    ) 

Orahd  Forks.  N    Dak  . 

March    23.  1961 
Senator  Milton  Yottno. 
Neu-   Senate   Office  Building, 
Wa.ikmgton.   DC  : 

Red  River  Valley  B««t  Grower.s  .\.-.sr>olatlon 
of  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  want  21- 
month  extension  of  Sugar  Act  passed  as  sojn 
as  pcsslble  We  are  oppiosed  to  idea  that 
any  State  or  area  be  given  specl.il  considera- 
tion of  any  kind.  However.  If  any  should 
be  given,  we  think  we  are  entit:fHi  to  consid- 
eration as  we  have  requests  for  180,000  to 
190.000  acres  from  farmers  who  hive  land 
proved  to  be  adapted  to  grow  in »?  sugar - 
beeti  Plea.se  present  this  to  Finauce  Cnn- 
mittee  fur   their  consideration 

R.   T.   Adams 

H.    M.    Trowbril<;e 


North  Dakota  Tri-County 

SUGAK  Beet  AssinnATioN. 
yfayiille,  N.  Dak  .  Mwrh   2?.   19^1 
Senate  Finance  CoMMrrrxE. 
Watfimgton,  DC. 

Gentlemen  In  regard  to  the  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act  it  Is  the  feeling  ..f  )ur  mem- 
bers that  If  there  Is  to  b«  any  special  allot- 
ments given  to  any  group  or  area  under  the 
short-term  Sugar  Act.  we  request  that  equal 
consideration  be  given  our  North  Dakota 
farmers 

The  Trl-County  Sugar  Beet  .Association  Is 
composed  of  529  farmers,  who  would  ;:ke  to 
grow  58  305  acres  of  sugarbeets  Our  farms 
are  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  north  on  the  North  Dakota  side  Our 
farmer  m.embers  are  farming  .^bout  400,000 
acres  of  land  If  we  could  get  beet  acres 
we  would  divert  58.000  acres  to  summer 
fallow  and  58.000  acres  to  sugarbeets  each 
year 

In  the  case  of  barley  of  which  N'^rth 
Dakota  ranks  first  In  biishels  produced  this 
would  reduce  our  acreage  of  barley  by  1  IS  000 
acres.  The  valley  fanner  In  our  area  aver- 
ages 35  to  50  bushels  per  acre  in  yield 

As  you  Ciin  se«.  should  our  members  be- 
come beet  growers,  In  our  case  it  would  re- 


duce the  pr^xlu.-tion  of  barley  by  over  4  m\'.- 
'.',  >n  bushels  each  year 
Sincerely  yours 

E    N    DoK.sAi  kcr 

Prfixil''  'If 

MlNNC..orA-DAKi>TA     S'GAR     BCET 

DEVELi  iP-MENT    .\.->a(,x  l\tio.v, 
March  24    1961 

StNATr    FiNANt-E    CoMMirTEE. 

Cd'-i'  o;  K    W    Ri'<n:(i, 
WashmgCnn,  D  C. 

Gentle. M E.N  I  am  secretary  of  the  Mln- 
nesota-D.ikota  -Sugar  Beet  Development  As- 
sociation, which  represents  elxht  sugarbeet 
dcvel'^pnient  groups,  located  In  the  Red  River 
Valley  of  Minnesota  and  North  DaktiUi 
These  eight  groups  have  a  current  dues  pay- 
ing m- nibership  of  1,501  and  h.T.e  rtfiuo«.ted 
130.819  acres  of  sugarbeets 

Sjjeakliig  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  me.m- 
be.-ihip  of  the  Minnesota-Dakotii  Sugar  Beet 
Development  Association.  I  request  that  If 
any  new  area  Is  to  receive  special  considera- 
tion rei^ardlng  the  growing  of  sugarbeets 
undf-r  the  present  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act,  that  this  area  represented  by  the  Mlti- 
nesota-Dakota  Sugar  Beet  Development  As- 
sociation be  given  equal  constderatloD. 
Yours  very  truly. 

C    J    Campbeli.. 

Secre'itry 

Senator  Yolnc  Mr  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  In  this  telegram  our 
pr'xluccrs  are  asking  for  an  additional  acre- 
age fn.m  180,000  to  190.000  acres 

If  the  committee  sees  fit  to  m.ike  addi- 
tional acreage  available.  I  re.sppi.  tluliy  re- 
quest that  the  Red  RUer  V.i!i<-y  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  receive  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  tiny  such  Increase 

At  the  present  time,  over  98  percent  of 
those  farmers  riot  having  sugarbeet  allot- 
ments have  organized  sxigarbeet  develop- 
ment associations  to  promntc  the  pr<xluc- 
tlon  of  sugarbeets   in  their  respective  areas 

The  Red  River  V.illey  of  North  Dakota 
and  Mlnnesot,a  Is  Ideally  suited  for  sugar- 
be*'t  prtKluotloii  It  has  large  farms  of  fer- 
tile, level  land,  facilitating  large-scale 
mechanized  production 

It  h,vs  ade(|uate  natural  rainfall  to  provide 
the  neces-.siixy  moisture  f.  >r  sugarbeets. 

The  m.ij'ir  cropn  ■>!  Red  Rl'. er  Valley,  other 
than  sugarbeeti*.  are  prlntukrlly  crops  which 
are  m  surplus. 

This  Is  an  area  which,  I  daresay  In  the 
past  5  years  has  prcxluced  an  a-.erage  wheat 
crop  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre  It  la  al.-Mi  the 
principal  barley-pr'xiuclng  area  of  the 
United  .Suites,  and  another  rr^p  which  la  In 
surplvrs 

I  W')uld  like  to  point  this  out  In  pro- 
ducing su.;arbeets  In  this  area,  land  must 
be  surnm-r  fa;i.)wed.  prepared  a  year  before. 
St)  wheri  you  have  a  hundred  acres  of  sugar- 
beets,  you  are  actually  taking  200  acres  out 
of  prijductlon  of  another  cr^-p 

Sugarbeet  production  m  this  area  U. 
therefore,  most  desirable 

At  the  pre.sent  time  Red  Rl'.  er  Valley  h.'is 
approximately  1.200  growers  f>f  sugarbeets. 
pr'>du."lng  103  .SOO  acres  Frr,m  the  stand- 
point of  availability  of  suitable  land  this 
;irreage  could  be  tripled  In  the  next  10  years 
and  farmers  could  increase  their  sugarbeet 
arre.i^f  <i.s  r.inidly  as  processing  facilities  are 
made  a'.allable 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  very  little  time  left 
for  reenactment  of  the  Sugar  Act  before  the 
expiration  date 

I  Would  be  glad  to  support  a  committee 
recommendation  for  a  simple  2I-m»nth 
extension 

I  hope  however,  that  the  lime  will  not 
he  far  'ft  when  greater  .sugar  allocations 
can   be   gr. en   to  our  domestic  producers 

I  think  the  Red  Rlvfr  Valley  Beft  Pro- 
ducers Association  fy{  North  DakoU  and 
other  similar  organ IZiitlons  In  this  area,  as 
well  as  other  areas,  have  made  a  g»^xxl  case 
for  Increased  production 


SeiiJitor  Anddison  Could  I  m.ike  a  tom- 
infut  on   what  .sen.it«r  Yotng  said' 

S»';uitor   Yoi'NG     Ye.s 

S«'nator  .A.sDERj><iN  S«'n.itor  y<'U  art'  siig- 
gfotlng.  are  you  not.  that  the  R«h1  Rr.  er 
area    In    your    State    h.is    lo3  OOO    acri'S    juia  ' 

.S.n.iU>r  YoL'NO    Yes.    103. 500  acres 

Sen.it^jr  A.NDEaiON  And  )ou  think  that 
could   be   tripled^ 

Senator  Young  Yes,  m.my  tunes  mure 
than   that 

S<"nator  ANorR.sos  EK)  you  believe,  then. 
we  should  frieze  ir  f,>r  21  months  to  put 
It  through  two  new  seisons  so  that  they 
could  not  po%8il)ly  Increase  It  while  It  is 
iM-iug  lncrr:.*r<l  In  Mexico  and  in  Peru  the 
l>>mlnican  Republic'"  Dont  you  tx>lleve  that 
farmers  m  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have 
some  right. t.  too' 

Senator  YouNO  Yes.  Senator.  I  would  like 
To  :ie«  our  domestic  producers  given  a  bet i it 
4illocaUon 

Senator  Andfrson    GotKl 

S-.-n.itir  YofNG  If  th.it  Is  n.>t  [x.ssible, 
then  I  would  8Uii{X)rl  the  21-month  ex'ei;- 
Kion  But  I  think  we  should  start  working 
in  this  direi  tlon 

.Senator  A.NotR.'oN  I  know  how  carefully 
and  tnllltantly  and  constantly  you  have  »up- 
pt^ricd  the  farmers  nt  your  State 

Senator  Young    Thank  you. 

Senator  Anhkrson  Particularly  on  Duium 
wheat,  where  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
V'lU.  but  you  have  dmie  a  tine  j.ib.  Sen.ii.ir 
Yoi  Ni..  and  I  would  be  the  lery  first  one  to 
admit  It 

Now.  the  situation  of  thf  verv  i.ble  .'"•n  i- 
t..r  frorn  Ixiulsiana  Is  a  little  different  The 
cine  producers  are  not  using  all  their  acre- 
age right  now  or  were  not  the  hist  time  I 
noticed,  so  21  months  to  them  does  not 
mean  a  thing  But  it  means  quite  a  little 
to  you  and  to  your  farmers 

Senator  B»:nnett  Miv  I  a>k  a  question 
D<j  you  think  t>etween  now  and  Thursday 
night,  considering  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
we  cazi  rewrite  the  Sug.ir  Act  and  get  a  bill 
Uirough  the  House  and  t.ike  all  these  very 
complex  problems  and  solve  them''  Don't 
you  think  we  need  Is  riot  the  real  purpose 
of  the  extension,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  months  Involved.  t<j  give  us  time  t^j  han- 
dle this  complex  problem'' 

Senator  Young  I  am  not  nearl>  aji  funul- 
lar  with  the  handling  of  tlie  program  as  y.  u 
and  other  members  of  this  cummiltce  .ire 
But  I  wanted  t'>  point  our  that  I  do  l>elieve 
that  we  should  work  as  f.ust  .ls  we  can  to- 
ward giving  dome-stic  producers  greater  allo- 
cation, and  If  It  Is  not  possible  to  do  that 
now,  I  hope  the  time  would  not  be  far  ofl 
I  would  therefore  support  an  extension  of 
the  present  act 

.Senator  Anper.son  I  would  Just  like  to 
remind  Senator  Yof.vi-.  when  wp  had  this 
matter  up  in  July  of  I960  t!ie  H>usp  com- 
mittee put  In  a  conference  report  this 
laugu.igp 

"As  part  of  the  understanding  by  the 
conferees,  it  was  agreed  that  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  would  undert-ike 
to  pass  a  sugar  bill  and  transmit  such  to 
the  Senate  on  the  eiirllest  possible  date  after 
the  reconvening  of  the  House  In   August    ' 

That    w.LS   Augtist    '.f    IKOO 

We  would  n<jt  have  h,id  a  conference  re- 
p<irt  It  w,is  close  in  tlie  Senate,  and  we 
had  to  wrestle  with  It  until  early  In  the 
morning  There  were  only  three  Senators 
from  the  Finance  Committee  present,  .Sena- 
tor Long  of  lAJUlslana.  Senat<jr  BtNNEiT,  and 
myself,  and  the  only  way  we  reached  agree- 
ment w.us  iis  the  result  of  .ui  absolute  Iron- 
clad promise  •!  .it  something  would  be  done 
by    August    of     1900 

I><>e8  the  .Sen.itor  recall  anything  being 
done^  We  get  this  same  thing,  I  will  say  to 
the  .Senator,  every  time.  34  hours.  36  hours, 
at  the  most.  "You  have  got  to  do  It  now. 
It  Is  too  late  now  to  fool   with  It  " 

This  Is  exactly  what  Is  being  said  here. 
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•  Do  you  think  you  can  write  a  whole  new 
ti;;i  m  '24  hours'"  Every  time  It  Is  the 
.s.iine  story,  because  the  House  refuses  to  up- 
.sit    the  sltviatlon 

The  only  way  the  Senate  will  ever  get  any 
giMid  done  for  Its  people  Is  to  fool  the  House 
on  It   one  lime. 

Senator  Curtis  Senator  Young,  you,  with 
your  longtime  experience  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  are  you  of  the  opinion  that 
H  substantial  Increase  la  domebtic  sugar  pro- 
duction would  be  a  good  thing'' 

.■Senator  Yot-nc  Yes  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  would  help  agriculture  more 
in  this  country,  and  It  would  go  a  long  way 
toward    solving    the    surplus   pr(jblem. 

As  I  pointed  out  m  my  .Slate  In  order  to 
grow  1  acre  ol  sugarbeets.  you  summer  fal- 
low the  land  a  year  before,  .so  the  land  Is  Idle 
for  a  whole  year  Thl.s  means  It  takes  2 
acres  for  1  to  produce  sugarbeets, 

.--^eiuit'.r  C'  RTi-  And  you  would  also 
agree  that  to  do  that  would  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  total  economy  of  the  United 
St.ites,  considering  our  overall  agricultural 
priblems' 

Senator  Young  Yes  I  am  alarmed,  some- 
times, at  Uie  uncertainty  of  our  supply  of 
sugar  irutn  foreign  countries 

Suppoung  we  had  trouble  with  Latin 
American  and  South  American  countries  like 
\i  (•  h.id  trcjuble  with  Cuba,  our  supply  of 
sug.ar  would  be  in  a  precarious  situation. 

.sriwit'jr  CfHTi.s  Well,  entirely  independ- 
(•!it  of  thai  from  the  dollars  and  cents  stand- 
!>")lnt.  when  we  conslde-  the  low  cost  of  the 
sug.ir  to  conf-umer  over  a  period  of  years,  as 
con^pared  with  other  j>rlces.  and  when  we 
ci'iisider  the  burden  on  the  Treasury  for  our 
ovfr.ill  agricultural  ^irogram.  to  have  a  Just 
and  fair  Increase  of  domestic  production  of 
s:g;tr  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral economy,  do  you  not  believe? 

Senator  YoiNc  Certainly  I  think  one 
of  the  big  problems  contributing  to  our 
surplus  trouble  Is  our  Imports  of  agrlcul- 
tura'  commodities  which  we  can  easily  pro- 
duce In  this  country 

I  realize  that  you  have  to  Import  In  order 
X't  export,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  be 
.iiiportlng  commodities  which  for  various 
re.i.siins.  It  Is  better  to  produce  in  this 
1  .untry  I  certainly  think  we  should  be 
jinxluclng  a  higher  percentage  of  our  sugar 
i:eed8  In  this  country  now  than  we  are. 

Senator  Curtis  We  are  Importing  roughly 
4')  percent  of  our  sugar  consumption,  and 
that  Is  exclusive  of  what  we  get  from  our 
offshore  possessions  and  territories;  Is  that 
not  true'' 

Senator  Younc  Yes:  that  Is  right;  and 
sugar  Is  made  available  to  the  consumers  of 
the   United   States   at    a   reasonable  price. 

Senator  Curtis  Now,  my  next  question 
di>e8  not  call  for  an  Involvement  In  what  Is 
the  best  procedure,  and  conflict  with  the 
H  luse.  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  do  not 
want  to  mlnlmlz*  those  problems,  but  I  am 
not    trying    to   discuss   them   at    this   time. 

!><■)  you  feel  that  a  long-r.inge  program  of 
rderly  and  gradual  Increase  of  our  domestic 
;ir oductlon  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as 
ji  Ksslble  before  additional  foreign  producers 
feel  they  have  a  vested  Interest  In  our  con- 
sumptive market  here''  Do  you  believe 
thaf 

Senator  Young  Yes;  I  do.  and  this  is  the 
<langer  If  you  give  a  greater  allocation  to 
foreign  countries,  which  you  cannot  main- 
tain In  the  future,  we  are  causing  ourselves 
some  trouble,  and  probably  some  enemies. 

Senator  Cuktis.  Yes.  If  they  are  given 
something  temporarily,  If  that  temporary 
period  Is  extended  too  long,  and  then  it  U 
changed  at  a  later  time.  It  may  be  regarded 
na  an  unfriendly  act. 

Senator  Youno.  Yes;  that  Is  right. 

Senator  Cuktis.  Yes.  I  think  also  that 
the  first  step — I  see  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
here.  I  do  not  want  to  solve  all  his  prob- 
lems—but  I   think  one  of  the  first  thin^i 


necessary  In  dealing  among  nations  Is  that 
you  win  the  respect  of  other  people,  and 
certainly  If  there  was  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  that  had  the  agricultural  problems 
that  we  have  Involving  all  of  the  billions  of 
dollars,  the  billions  It  does  annually,  and 
that  other  nation  happened  to  be  Importing 
45  percent  of  a  product  that  they  could  pro- 
duce more  of,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would 
question  them  a  little  bit,  and  we  would  not 
quite  respect  them  as  much  as  if  they  solved 
their  problems  a  little  better. 

Senator  Yoing,  Well.  I  have  fol!  .w.d  tliis 
situation  quite  closely  for  yeiirs.  and  I  do  not 
know  of  a  slngl"  foreign  country  when  they 
find  themsehes  w:'h  stirplus  farm  products 
that  do  not  impo.sp  some  kind  of  restrictions 
on  Imports,  particularly  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  includes  our  g'>jd  neighbor 
to  the  North,  Can. da,  a.'-  p-  id  .i  neighbor  as 
we  have. 

Senator  Curtls  Mr  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  further  time,  but  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  the  ckise  of  Senator  Young's 
statement  that  I  m:iy  insert  a  statement  In 
the  Record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  will  be  found 
at  the   end   of   Senator   Young's  st.itement.) 

Senator  YoiNG    Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman 

Senator  Fi  i.nRic^HT  Mr  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  him  a  question'' 

The  Chairman    Senator  Fulbright 

Senator  Fulbright  The  .Senator  from  Ne- 
braska raised  the  que;nion.  As  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  knows.  I  am  very  new 
on  this  committee,  and  I  know  very  little 
about  this  subject 

Senator  Young  Y<  vi  are  far  better  than 
a  green  hand.     If  I  may  use  the  expression? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Aiid  he  was  asking 
about  Its  effect  on  our  o'.erall  economy,  and 
whether  this  would   be   a  pood   tiling 

Can  you  tell  us  how  much  have  the  sugar 
producers  received  In  direct  subsidy  since 
the  Sugar  Act  has  been  in  r.Tecf 

Senator  Young.  Arc  you  asking  me  that 
question? 

Senator  Fulbricht  Well,  yes.  You  are  an 
expert  on  this  subject,  are  you   not? 

Senator  Young.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
on  hand.  X  suppose  it  has  run  Into  a  siz- 
able amount,  but  there  would  be  no  need 
for  any  subsidy  whatever  If  American  pro- 
ducers were  given  the  same  Import  protec- 
tion that  the  producers  of  other  countries 
are  given  for  their  farm  commcxlitles. 

This  Is  a  crop  which  needs  no  subsidy 
whatever  If  we  would  Just  regulate  the  Im- 
ports a  bit. 

Senator  FVlbright.  You  mean  you  could 
change  the  subsidy  to  a  high  tariff?  If  you 
would  put  a  high  enough  tariff  on  it.  It 
would  enable  you  to  sell  It  without  a  sub- 
sidy; Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Senator  Young  This  is  what  other  coun- 
tries are  doing.  When  the  price  of  flax  or 
rye  In  Canada  Is  up.  and  the  price  is  down 
In  the  United  States,  we  can  start  shipping 
up  there.  After  a  while  they  Impose  an  em- 
bargo on  our  grains 

Senator  Fulbright.  Senator.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  It  to  argue  with  you  I  am 
trjrlng  to  learn  about  our  own  situation  here. 

Is  It  a  fact  that  we  have  paid  a  large 
amount  of  direct  subsidy  to  the  producers 
of  beet  sugar  In  this  country? 

Senator  Young.  Well,  almost  every  seg- 
ment of  our  agriculture  Is  now  being  subsi- 
dized In  one  form  or  another.  This  is  so  be- 
cause we  permit  these  Imports. 

Senator  Fm-BRicHT.  Senator.  I  am  only 
asltlng  you  about  sugar.  I  am  familiar  with 
cotton.  I  know  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
about  sugar  because  we  do  not  grow  any  in 
my  State,  but  do  the  sugar  producers  re- 
ceive a  direct  subsidy? 

Senator  Young.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  you  know  about 
how  much? 

Senator   Young.   No;    I   do   not   have   the 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Is  it  In  the  nelghboJ- 
liood  of  $1  billion,  $1.5  billion  In  the  last 
15.  20  years' 

Senator  Young.  I  have  not  gone  Into  It. 
I  :im  not  a  member  of  this  committee  that 
deals  with  the  financial 

•Senator  Fulbright.  Does  it  run  about  $60 
nuliion.  S75  million  a  year? 

.Senator  Young.  That  Is  about  right. 

Son.i.tor  Fulbright.  How  does  it  Improve 
our  overall  economy,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  says,  if  this  Is  the  kind  of  crop  we 
have  to  subsidize  to  the  tune  of  $60  million 
or  $70  million  a  year? 

Senator  Young.  If  we  did  not  have  this 
production  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
you  ran  into  a  world  shortage,  we  would  be 
piymg  tlirough  the  noFC  to  the  tune  of  a 
much  higher  price,  but  because  we  have  at 
least  some  production  in  this  country,  it 
tends  to  make  us  a  little  bit  more  Inde- 
pendent of  foreign  imports. 

Senator  Fulbright.  That  Is  not  true  In 
coffee,  is  It?  We  do  not  produce  any  coffee. 
Do  you  think  on  the  same  basis  we  ought 
to  start  coffee  production  in  this  country? 

Senator  Young    It  is  not  feasible. 

Senator  Fl-lbright.  Why  Isn't  it?  If  you 
pay  them  enough  It  would  be. 

SenaUjr  Young.  No.  I  do  not  think  you 
could,  no  matter  what  price  you  had. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Y^ou  could  grow  ba- 
iian.'LS,  could  you  not? 

.Senator  Young.  No. 

Senator  Fulbright.  I  do  not  understand 
tlie  argument  that  this  Is  good  for  the  over- 
all economy  There  may  be  other  reasons  for 
it.  If  this  Is  not  an  economic  crop  that  can 
be  produced  competitively,  then  why  Is  It 
good  for  the  overall  economy  to  subsidize  It? 

Senator  Young.  Going  back  to  your  argu- 
ment there 

Senator  Fulbright  I  am  not  arguing:  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  what  are  the  facts. 

Senator  Young,  If  we  only  wanted  cheap 
commodities,  they  can  produce  cotton 
cheaper  In  Mexico  and  In  many  countries 
In  the  world  than  we  can  In  the  United 
States. 

We  could  imp>ort  aJl  of  our  cotton  supply. 
We  could  get  all  of  our  sugar  supply  from 
other  countries;  we  could  get  all  of  our 
wheat  supply  from  other  countries  which 
h'i\e  greatly  expanded  their  production  many 
cif  them  with  our  help. 

We  have  to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
a  stable  agriculture  In  this  Nation.  Sugar  is 
one  of  the  best  crops  to  produce. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Why  does  not  sugar 
have  the  same  protection  that  cotton  and 
rice  and  tobacco  have?  Why  does  it  have 
a  special  act  and  come  under  that  act  and 
not  under  the  act  governing  the  same  pro- 
prams  as  other  crops? 

Senator  Yoxtno.  Because  sugar  and  wool 
are  import  crops.  We  import  a  sizable 
amount  of  our  needs  and,  at  times,  they  can 
be  produced  cheaper  in  foreign  countries. 
I  suppose  both  sugar  and  wool  could  be 
produced  cheaper  in  other  countries,  and  we 
could  get  all  the  supplies  we  wanted.  We 
could  Just  wipe  out  this  industry  entirely  if 
we  only  wanted   cheaper  production. 

Senator  FVlbright  You  have  that  great 
a  variation  In  prices  of  sugar  even  under 
this  act.  Didn't  it  go  up  very  high  during 
the  middle  forties  to  about  150  percent  of 
parity? 

Senator  Young.  Whenever  we  have  to  de- 
pend on  a  foreign  market,  then  the  price  goes 
up.  During  wartime  In  the  past  we  paid  a 
pretty  high  price  for  our  sugar  requirements. 

Senator  Fulbright.  We  do  In  everything. 
But  I  mean  the  Sugar  Act  does  not  stabilize 
the  price.  They  go  up  and  down  anyway, 
don't  they? 

Senator  Young.  No.  Sugar,  the  price  of 
sugar,  has  been  maintained  at  a  very  stable 
level  for  years. 

Senator  Anderson.  Would  you  permit  m« 
Just  a  minute? 
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He  speaks  of  the  high  prices  In  the  1940'! 
TTiat  U  when  we  were  not  under  the  Sugar 
Ac: 

Senator   Fulbbioht.  There    was    no    Sugar 

Acf 

Senator  Ande«som  There  was  no  Sugar 
Act  m  ojjeratlon.     It  was  written  In   194R 

Senator  Ftn-BKICHT.  It  was  rewritten,  hut 
I  thiiught  there  waa  an  act^ 

Senator  A.vDntsorv    Not  In  operation. 

Senator  FrrtBiiniHT.  Not  sunpended' 

Senator  Anderson  Don't  give  up  on  the 
coffee,  either,  because  we  have  some  c  itT»e 
la  flie  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  they  arc  part 
of  the  United  States 

Senator  Pt'LBBiCHT  If  there  Is  ■>arh  a  good 
thing  here,  do  you  think  we  n^.lght  grow  it 
In  Aricansas  If  we  go  high  enough  ' 

Senatrir  Young.  Pardon  me'' 

Senator  Ptlbbigitt  Do  vou  think  we  i  ould 
grow  sugar  In  Arkansas  If  the  subsidy  w.is 
high  en<jugh? 

Senator  Young  I  suppose  we  c  vild  If  i'. 
was  high  enough.  But  we  would  r.ot  want 
to  produce  It  If  It  wss  In  sr">\-;  'inecr .rMmlcal 

Senator  Fui.bricht  What  Is  your  concept 
of  being  economical'' 

Senat'ir  Young  If  we  produ'-e  ^.t  n  rei- 
son.ible  price,  and  I  think  we  are  prridu<-lng 
sugar  at  a  reasonable  price  In  tb.e  present 
areiis  of  the  United  States  where  It  Is  being 
profiiced 

S»'nat<)r  Ftlbricht    You  h<»!!eve  that? 

Senator   Young    Yes. 

Senator  Fulbright  What  Is  the  price  of 
sugar  now  In  North  Dakota'' 

Senator  Young.  There  has  been  some  vari- 
ation but  for  10  years-  I  do  net  have  the 
figures. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Will  tills  add  to  em- 
pl  lyment  do  you  think.  If  y  ;iu  Increase  the 
prxluction'' 

Senator  Youno.  It  would  gTcat;y  in>  rt-ise 
It.  and  not  only  because  It  re(iu;re«  a  c')n- 
•Iderab'.e  amount  of  labor  and  expeii.!>r. e 
machinery — a  beet  topper  and  leader  cists 
about  $15,000,  and  they  only  last,  2  ur  3 
years 

Senator  Ful3BIcht    That  Is  all 

The   Cha«mam.   Any   further   question.^? 

Senator  Young.  Thank  y  "U.  Mr  Chairman 

The  CfiAntMAN.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Young. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pie.Mdint.  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  5  minutes  to 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  niini;te.s  to 
thf'  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  TT.- 
Senator  from  Utah  Ls  recognized  for  5 
minute.s 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  Presid-ni.  I  can 
associate  myself  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ha.s  said  about 
the  various  problems  Involved  m  the  sit- 
uation now  confronting  u.s  as  regards 
the  Sugar  Act.  However.  I  have  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  different  from  the  one  at 
which  he  has  arrived,  because  I  believe 
there  are  in  this  situation  or.e  ur  two 
factors  which  he  did  not  mention. 

I  find  myself  in  the  position  of  being 
about  to  cast  a  vote  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  vote  I  cast  in  the  coinmitr,M->  when 
the  Douglas  amendment  was  actfd  on 
there.  I  believe  that  at  that  tmie  none 
of  us  in  the  committee  rrali/td  the 
possible  foreigrn-relations  unplicaiions  r,f 
the  votes  we  cast  at  that  time  On  that 
ba.sis,  and  in  supporting  the  President 
in  connection  with  this  problem,  today 
I  reversed  my  prevlou.s  position,  and 
voted  on  the  opposite  side  In  the  com- 
mittee. I  voted  for  the  amendments  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  offered  tlicie. 


ixlthough  they  were  slightly  different 
from  the  ones  he  has  offered  here. 

Mr  Pr»'.sident,  we  are  now  approacli- 
iiiK  Uie  d'-tidlme  for  tlie  extension  of 
this  act.  I  agree  witli  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslca  that  it  is  most  important  that 
the  bei-t-sui,'ar  producers  and  the  canc- 
.sutrar  producers  m  the  I'nitt-d  State.s 
have  a  permanent  program  ca-st  on  a  new 
pattern.  Certainly  that  is  most  neces- 
sary 

T(icr«>  IS  a  great  deal  of  justice  to  the 
claims  that  the  would-be  u'rowers  m  new 
sugar-pixKlucing  area.->  tnane  ior  a  sluire 
in  this  program  But  we  are  about  to 
enact  a  m-asurr  which  will  have  1=> 
mont.hs'  dur-.nion  That  is  not  a  suffl- 
cicntly  long  time  to  justify  the  erection 
by  investors  of  new  sug<>r  mills 

I  very  much  fear  tliat  if  the  Ander- 
son am  ndment  Ix-comes  a  pai  t  of  this 
bill.  on»'  of  two  things  will  liappen 
Either  the  House  will  reject  it — in  which 
case  we  shall  be  bark  here,  possibly  at 
midnight,  to  report  to  the  Senate  the 
dilTiculties  we  have  had  in  conference. 
or  th'^  Hou.'=e  mii:ht  ;i':-ccpt  it. 

What  worries  me  atx)ut  its  possible  ar- 
eeptanec  by  the  House  is  that  ttie  Hou>e 
has  given  us  trouble  evei-y  time  we  have 
faced  the  problem  of  trying  to  ii-cast 
the  pattern  for  the  domestic  production 
of  sugar. 

If  the  Hou.se  were  to  accopt  this  pro- 
posal, the  House  then  could  ."-ay  to  us. 
Do  not  bother  us  ai:ain  by  asking  for 
permanent  legislation  We  a^-reed  with 
you  in  connection  with  the  bill  you 
pa.s-'^ed   just    before    the    Easti^r    recess  '" 

Mr.  Pre.~.ident,  what  do  we  find  in 
this  amendment?     There  are  two  parts. 

1  agree  with  the  first  part,  and  I  cer- 
tain! v  can  -uppurt  it.  It  i.s  to  the  effect 
that  before  any  allocation  of  Cuban  def- 
icits or  other  deficits  is  made  to  other 
offshore  countrie.s.  the  US  domestic  in- 
du.jtry  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
supply  th.at  need,  if  it  can  do  .so. 

But  I  could  not  support  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment,  because  I  br- 
lie\-'  It  holds  out  a  shadow,  not  a  sub- 
siaiK'e  I  be!ie\e  thi.^  situativiii  could  be 
used  a-"'ainst  us  if  the  House  should  ac- 
cept the  bill  I  believe  this  micht  pre- 
vent us  from  obtaining  a  permanent 
correction  of  this  situation 

We  need  lime  to  study  it.  we  need 
opportunity  ti>  study  it  But  liiat  has 
been  rather  effectively  denied  us  for 
some  2  years 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  told 
us  that  wlun  lie  was  Secretary'  of  Agri- 
cu'tuie.    the   SuLuir    .^ct    wa.s    rewritten 

The  PRESIDINX»  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired 

.Mr    BKNNPTrr      I  should  like  to  have 

2  more  minutes    if  I  may 

Mr  DIRKSFN  Mr  P.-es:de:it  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  U'.ah 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognu'ed  fur 
2  additujnal  min  ite.s. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  thank  the  minority 
leader 

Mr  I'resldent.  as  I  was  saying,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  told  us  that 
when  he  was  tlie  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture,  tlie  Sutjar  Act   was   rewritten  m 


his  office  But  I  am  sure  it  took  weeks 
and  weeks  of  consultation  and  negoti- 
ation before  that  lancuage  was  agreed 
to.  I  do  not  tliink  it  was  done  betweeii 
Tuesday  n(x>n  and  4  p.m.  on  Wednesday 

If  the  pendm.'  amendment  were  m 
two  pieces.  I  could  .supixirt  the  first 
part-  namely,  that  Riving  our  domestic 
area  the  first  chance  to  make  up  the 
C'l'ia;;   d-ficit 

Hit  HUl:ou^h  I  M!  hcpe  that  we  i.hall 
develop  workable,  permanent  lexislalion 
on  such  a  basis  that  the  L'.S  in- 
vestors will  pi  oceed  to  con.strurt  new 
sucar  mills,  r.i  it  w:!l  be  pos.sible  for  ne\v 
areas  in  the  United  States  to  have  an 
oppurtunity  to  share  m  the  u,  ar  mar- 
ket I  am  afraid  thus  amendment  would 
mak-    that  impo.-^   ;ble. 

'I'herff'T.',  Mr  Piesident  alih(ni»:h  I 
.shall  do  .so  reluctantly.  I  must  vote 
n".nin:.t   the  Anderson  amendment. 

Mr.  AU.OTT  Mr  President  will  ll,. 
minority  lead'-r  yield  to  me  ' 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  vield 
5  minutes  Xu  the  Senator  from  Co'oradu 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  The 
Senator  irom  Culoi.oJo  is  rtcu^:../.cd 
for  b  minutes. 

Mr  AI.I/)1T  Mr  Pre.sident  all  of  Ui^ 
have  a  'Tt-at  mtetc'^t  in  this  '^uear  legis- 
lation. 

I  hope  that  I  mav  now  liave  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
be'^au.se  most  of  my  r'  marlts  will  be  ad- 
drps.sed  to  h.m 

Many  factors  must  be  considered  when 
we  provide  either  for  new  su-'arbeel 
acreage  in  the  United  St;iles  or  fur  new 
sugarcane  acreage  in  the  United  States 
I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  sugar  producer  m  thi.*^  Nation  - 
whether  he  produces  cane  su:'ar  or  b<'et 
sugar— has  lonf  received  less  than  he  :s 
entitled  to.  less  than  he  sliould  have  re- 
ceived u.'idt-r  the  la\>.s  of  the  United 
St.it 's  In  this  respect.  I  agree  com- 
pletelv  with  the  .-Senator  from  New  Me.\ 
ICO 

I  aI.o  believe  there  are  In  this  coun- 
ti-  are. Is  u!:ich  are  iu)t  now  pruducii.,: 
any  sugarbeets  or  any  sucarcane-  I 
speak  now  especially  in  reference  to  the 
production  of  suuarlxeLs.  becau.se  my 
knM'.^l,-«i.'e  rt  late.'-  esi>e(ially  to  that  pru- 
ductlon — althou.h  they  could  prrxluce 
th'sc  crops  lli're  are  al.-^o  In  this  Na- 
tion areas  now  under  finxluction  winch. 
I  Muld  certainly  incrta.se  th.it  production 
greatly 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  are  in  our 
country  areas  in  which  sugarbeets  are 
now  produced  wh.ere  the  farmers  ari 
oiteratini:  on  a  marginal  ba.sis  because 
they  cannot  produce  enough  sugarbeets 
year  in  and  year  out  to  make  that  opera- 
tion really  pay. 

When  we  consider  allowing  new  areas 
In  our  country  to  participate  m  the 
production  of  surarbeet.^,  we  must  con- 
sider al.so  the  types  and  kinds  of  sugar- 
beets  to  be  raised. 

1  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  a 
T'  xas  newspaper  Tiie  article  states 
th  it  one  of  the  western  cainpanies-- 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co — is  at 
this  time  actually  working  with  people 
In  Texas  to  help  them  ascertain  what 
type  of  sugarbeets  Is  best  for  produc- 
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tion  there.  They  now  are  working  out 
a  plan,  so  that  when  the  time  comes. 
they  can  actually  produce  those  sugar- 
beets. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Ken- 
neth Matchett,  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
rado Beet  Growers  Association,  in  which 
a  desire  is  expressed  for  more  beet  pro- 
duction. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  letter  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w.  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

I  Makch  27,  1961. 

.Seiiaior  Gordon  Allott, 
Sf-nate  Office  ButLdtiig, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzKR  SENAToa  Allott  We  have  recently 
had  called  to  our  attention  certain  publicity 
which  purport*  to  represent  our  position. 
We  are  forced  to  admit  that  under  present 
economic  circumstances  and  the  existing 
cost -price  squeeze  the  situation  In  the  delta 
sugar  factory  district  Is  far  from  satisfactory. 
This  situation  is  not  confined  to  this  one 
area,  as  we  understand  farmers  In  many 
cunununltles  as  well  as  In  our  new  State  of 
Hawaii  and  in  Puerto  Rico  are  In  a  depressed 
eondltUjn 

However,    the    directors    of    the    Western 

Colorado   Beet   Growers    Association   are   co- 

"jjeratlng   with    the   Holly   Sugar  Co.   to  the 

end  that  volume  may  be  Increased  and  the 

plant    Improved    and    preserved. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  beetgrowers 
of  our  community  are  dues-paying  members 
of  the  organization  which  we  represent. 

We  hope  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to 
-see  that  ihe  Senate  follows  the  House  action 
in  extending  the  Sugar  Art  for  a  21-month 
peri'Xl 

Tours  very  truly. 

Westdim  Colorado  Brrr  Orowess 

AssotTAnoN. 
Kknnkth  MATrHETT.  Secretary. 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said  that  all  his  proposal 
states  is  that  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  allocation  to  domestic  areas.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  Senator's  intention,  but  the 
proposal  in  fact  reads  that  such  quantity 
shall  first  be  allocated  to  domestic  areas 
and  that  any  part  of  such  allocation 
which  domestic  areas  are  not  able  to  fill 
shall  be  app)ortioned  in  raw  sugar  and  so 
forth 

There  are  great  areas  with  no  produc- 
tion facilities,  and  where  no  beets  have 
been  grown  before,  and  the  proposal  says 
this  production  shall  be  allocated  to 
them.  It  says.  "It  shall  be."  The 
amendment  could  be  amended  to  state 
that  consideration  shall  first  be  given  to 
allocation  to  domestic  areas.  I  believe 
this  would  express  more  completely  the 
idea  espoused  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  when  he  was  speaking  a  few 
moments  ago. 

I  would  point  out  what  I  think  is  an- 
other inconsistency  in  the  amendment. 
That  IS  in  the  second  portion  where  it 
J  eads : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  establishes  restric- 
i:vp  proportionate  shares  for  farms  pursuant 
lo  I  his  section,  he  shall,  insofar  as  practica- 
ble protect  the  Interests  of  new  and  p>oten- 
tial  pnxlucers  of  sugar  beets — 

.^nd  I  understand  the  word  "cane"  was 
nserted    in    that    language.       Is    that 

correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  word  "cane"  was  added. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  continue  to  read: 

In  States,  counties  or  parts  thereof  that  have 
no  acreage  allotments,  as  well  as  new  grow- 
ers In  old  areas,  under  this  act 

While  I  may  not  know  what  this  means 
in  its  entirety,  I  am  pretty  well  able  to 
determine  that  it  means  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  only  people  who  are 
going  to  get  any  real  consideration  and 
protection  in  this  respect  will  be  the  new 
and  potential  producers  of  sugarl)eets. 
There  is  no  protection  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  already  have  a  great  in- 
vestment in  machinery  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugarbeets,  and  who  could 
easily  handle  far  greater  amounts  of 
beets  than  they  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  only  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn  is  that  the 
proposal  would  be  a  very  great  blow  to 
those  now  growing  sugarbeets. 

Let  me  summarize  my  position  in  this 
way.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  we  will  have  a  conference,  and 
we  do  not  know  how  we  shall  end  up. 
Passage  of  the  bill  before  the  Friday 
deadline  is  of  utmost  importance.  I  am 
completely  in  sympathy  with  his  posi- 
tion that  there  should  be  new  sugarbeet 
areas  in  this  country.  I  am  in  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  position  that 
we  in  this  country  should  not  lose  the 
windfall,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  of  the 
former  allocation  to  Cuba,  and  part  of 
it,  at  least,  should  be  u.sed  in  other  areas 
of  this  country.  It  is  about  time  for 
Americans  to  receive  the  benefit  of  that 
opportunity.  But  the  proposal  needs 
more  study;  and  I  will  be  standing 
alongside  the  Senator  in  any  effort  to 
put  new  areas  into  sugarbeet  produc- 
tion. It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  amendment  as 
written  is  one  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  country  could  not  justify. 
All  we  would  be  doing,  really,  is  chop- 
ping ourselves  off  from  a  chance  to  go 
forward. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
made  his  point.  I  think  all  of  us  are 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  this  is  the  right  type  of 
amendment.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted,  but 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor.  along  with 
other  Senators,  of  this  amendment. 
Having  obsei-ved  the  activities  of  Con- 
gress for  22  years,  I  have  never  known 
of  any  Grovernment  policy  that  would 
automatically  inhibit  the  growing  po- 
tential of  American  industry  or  agri- 
culture. There  has  always  been  some 
provision  for  an  opportunity  for  new 
growers  or  producers  of  various  com- 
modities or  products  when  Government 
controls  have  gone  into  effect. 


It  seems  to  me  that,  if  nature  has  been 
kind  enough  to  various  agricultural 
areas  to  enable  them  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  com,  wheat,  or  other 
crops,  which  means  there  have  to  be 
extreme  curtailments  of  acreage  allot- 
ments, then  there  must  be  some  crack 
left  in  the  door  so  farmers  can  hope  to 
engage  in  some  kind  of  production  which 
their  soil,  climate,  and  availability  of 
irrip-ation  permit,  and  give  them  some 
hope  of  participation. 

Certainly,  we  do  not  approve  of  the 
closed  shop  in  agriculture;  and  the  way 
the  Sugar  Act  has  operated  has  denied 
to  a  farmer,  no  matter  how  competent, 
or  a  farm,  no  matter  how  fertile,  or  with 
water  resources,  whether  natural  or  ir- 
rigating water,  the  opportimity  to 
participate. 

Consequently,  the  act  denies  farmers 
the  right  of  beet  production.  In  my 
State  we  have  developed  a  considerable 
amount  of  Irrigated  land.  We  have  a 
climate  which  is  suitable  for  sugarbeet 
growing.  We  have  a  cattle  industry 
which  works  hand  in  glove  with  the 
sugar  indu-stry  in  the  use  of  wastage  of 
sugar  mills  and  beet  pulp,  which  is  ex- 
cellent cattle  feed,  and  also  for  the  use 
of  sugarbeet  tops,  which  are  better 
than  any  other  product  for  that  purpose. 

Certainly,  this  very  carefully  worded 
amendment  merely  asks  for  considera- 
tion in  opening  the  door  a  little  bit,  so 
far  as  practicable,  for  the  use  of  this 
very  valuable  crop  to  replace  what  has 
been  denied  us  as  a  result  of  our  rela- 
tionships with  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Miv  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  same  words  that  have  been  used  be- 
fore, namely,  "that  just  consideration 
be  given." 

I  loaned  my  copy  of  the  amendment 
to  someone,  but  the  opening  words  of 
the  pro\iso  are  that  they  shall  be  al- 
located. That  is  not  a  provision  for  con- 
sideration. I  think  that  would  be  fine, 
but  the  opening  words  of  the  amend- 
ment are,  "they  shall  be  allocated."  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  aware  of  it, 
and  I  am  also  aware  that  those  who 
have  had  quotas  and  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  years  are  given  absolute  free- 
dom against  marketing  quotas  and 
ability  to  split  up  the  additional  pro- 
duction. All  we  are  asking  is  an  oppor- 
timity for  new  producers  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  Al^DERSON.  There  is  in  the 
sugar  legislation  already  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  growth  factor.  We  do 
not  want  to  change  that  at  all.  We 
want  that  opportimity.  Under  the 
growth  factor  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  837,000  acres  in  1956  to  1,100,000 
acres  today.     That   is  growth   enough. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
The  population  is  contmuing  to  grow 
at  a  very  rapid  rate.  As  the  popula- 
tion increases,  consumption  of  sugar  in- 
creases. Are  we  to  freeze  production 
and  put  a  "No  Admittance"  sign  on  the 
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doors  or  this  very  exclusive  fraternity? 
Or  are  we  going  to  say,  in  strong  lan- 
guage, that  it  is  ivot  an  exclusive  fra- 
ternity, and  give  other  States  that  have 
a  hope  of  growing  sugax  an  opportunity 
to  do  so? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  well 
aware  that  States  far  away  from  sugar 
refineries  are  not  to  be  given  quotas 
unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the 
sugarbeets  grown  there  can  be  proc- 
essed. We  have  an  uphill  pull  trying 
to  get  into  the  fraternity.  For  that 
retkson  we  would  like  to  have  a  hope  of 
interesting  Lnvestorg  in  such  establish- 
ments. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathxhsI. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEIR  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recogaued  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  aims. 
the  ambitions,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment  oSered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Like  every  other  Senator  who  comes 
from  a  State  which  can  produce  sugar. 
whether  it  be  beet  sugar  or  cane  sugar.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  States  should 
be  permitted  somehow  to  brmg  into  be- 
ing more  acreage  for  the  growing  of 
ftugar.  I  believe  we  all  feel  we  arc  well 
qualified  to  do  so. 

Certainly  the  State  of  Florida  has 
ample  acreage  and  ample  land  available. 
There  are  many  new  producers  who 
come  to  Florida  who  are  most  anxious  to 
get  under  the  umbrella,  as  we  shall  call 
It.  and  to  start  producing  sugar. 

I  hope,  in  supporting  the  amendment, 
wo  do  not  have  a  sort  of  exercise  in  fu- 
tility. As  a  practical  matter,  all  of  us. 
recogrnize  that  we  shall  have  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  bill.  There  will  be 
some  problems  with  the  other  body. 

We  recogrnize  that  this  Is  not  the  best 
way  to  consider  such  highly  complicated 
sugar  legislation.  It  is  so  complicated 
there  Is  not  even  a  full  text  of  the  Sugar 
Act  in  the  Chamber  anywhere. 

Actually,  in  point  of  fact,  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  doing.  I  hope,  as  a 
result  of  the  discussion  we  are  having 
today,  we  can  get  a  commitment  that 
there  will  be  hearings  held  not  only  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  also 
in  the  Senate. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Ander.sonI  does  have  a  copy  of  the 
law.  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Senator  who  has  read  it. 

Mr.  EIXENDER.  The  pertinent  pxir- 
tion  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  full  text  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  not  in  the  report 

The  House  has  already  agreed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  act  In  May  I  hope  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
members  of  which  have  been  Ions:  anx- 
ious to  thoroughly  inquire  into  thf^  prob- 
lems of  sugar,  will  hold  hearing.s 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  not  hold  hearings  contemporane- 
ously with  the  House.  We  can  develop 
all  aspects  of  this  very  complicated  prob- 
lem, so  that  we  will  ki^ow  what  we  are 
doing  with  respect  to  new  acreage,  old 


acreage,  foreign  shore  imports,  refiner- 
ies, and  all  the  rest. 

This  is  entirely  too  complicated  a  law 
to  legislate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  aline  myself — and  I  am  .sure 
I  speaic  for  my  colleague — with  the  aim.";, 
the  purpose.-^,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  think  we  are 
mostly  going  through  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact  thnt  we  wish  to  accomplish 
som'^thing.  even  though  we  r'H'ognire  It 
might  not.  as  a  practical  matter,  be  ac- 
complished in  re;-pect  to  the  particular 
bill  before  us  at  thl.s  particular  time 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFrCKR  Th<- 
time  of  the  Senator  from  P'lnruia  ha.s 
expired, 

Mr.  ANDERSON  Mr  President.  I 
yield  further  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIEl.n  Mr  President,  wiil 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS  I  am  hnppy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader 

Mr  MANSP'IELI)  lliere  is  a  great 
deal  of  merit  in  the  amendment,  espe- 
cially in  the  section  b'.  wh'ch  reads  as 
follows  ■ 

Section  302ibi  of  ihe  Sugar  Act  or  1948 
!s  amended  by  Insertlnii  lmriiedl.it«»'.y  j,[t.er 
thp  flr?t  spiitenre  there. 'f  the  r^.U^iwlng 
"Whenever  the  Serret.i.'y  establishes  re«i'r'.r- 
tlve  profvorf lonatp  shar»^  f'ir  firms  purninnt 
to  ttiia  section,  he  shail  InjKifir  aa  pr.irtl- 
cable.  protect  the  h.tererts  of  new  and  po- 
tential producers  cf  suKiir  b^etn  and  suic-^r 
cane  la  State*,  rouniies  ur  pirt_s  thereof  that 
have  no  acreage  allolmettia.  a*  well  as  new 
growers  In  oUl  are.ui.  u.'ider  thu  Ac. 

The  amendment  would  give  .some  pro- 
tection to  those  who  ha;  e  taken  a 
chance  on  the  unlimited  acre.ute  which 
was  approved  by  the  Department  In  the 
P€Lst  year. 

Mr.     SMATHERS 
correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD 
great  d<'al  of  study 
P!opose<.l  leg. slat  ion 
the  basis  of  repre.sentat-ion.s  »,htch  have 
been  made,  that  there  will  be  hearings 
Representative  Crnn  ey  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Acriculture. 
intends  to  start  hearlne.s  In  May  As 
soon  thereafter  as  practicable  I  hope 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will 
hold  heanniTs  to  consider  iMt  only  pro- 
posals of  this  kind,  which  are  im;x)rtant. 
but  al.so  proposals  such  as  the  Dougla.^ 
amendment 

The  Douglas  ameruiment  wa.>  a>,'ree<i 
to  in  the  Cofnmittee  on  Finance  yester- 
day, and  considered  by  the  .Senate  today 
I  hope  prop*»r  consideration  will  b»' 
1,'iven  to  the  amendment  and  to  the 
most  difHcult  legislative  pr<TOe.s.s.  and 
that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do 
so.  In'^tead  of  following  a  procedure  a.s 
has  t>een  done  tins  time  and  was  done 
the  last  time,  of  considering  a  biil  at 
the  last  minute,  when  we  do  not  have 
sufQcient  time  to  really  understand  and 
to  discuss  what  Is  before  the  Senate 

Mr  SMATHFTRS  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  I  think  wf  must  support 
the  particular  amendment  before  us  be- 
cause It  is  an  expre.ssion  of  what  all  of 
us  think  ought  to  be  done  m  the  per- 
manent legislation. 

It  Is  almost  undignified  t<j  .see  the 
Senate  operate  in  such  a  manner  that 
It    ha-s    to   capitulate   to   ti:e    late    hours 


The     Senator     i.s 

I    atfree    that     a 

is    needed    on    the 

I    hope     also,    on 


and  to  the  tactics  of  certain  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  get  this  type  of  law- 
enacted  I  believed  we  can  start  hear- 
ings. The  other  body  has  agreed  to 
start  heanngs  m  May  We  can  hold 
hearings  contemporaneously. 

The  committee  can  report  an  intelli- 
gent bill,  a  well  drafted  bill  which  will 
take  Into  consideration  all  of  the  prob- 
lrm.s  I  hope  tiial  can  be  done  before 
the  end  of   uhe  se.ssion  this  year. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr  President,  I 
\  ield  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr   JohnstohI 

Mr  JOHNSTON  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  a-sMK-iate  myself  with  those  who 
are  m  favor  of  the  amendment.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  One  is  that  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  sugar  allot- 
ment t>e  tied  up  by  other  countries 
We  should  keep  It  from  becoming  tied 
up  by  other  countries,  by  using  It  at 
home,  if  possible  and  if  the  people  wish 
U)  do  so. 

We  mu-st  remember  that  with  respect 
to  th.'  fi-ed  k^rams  bill,  which  we  passed 
a  few  days  ago.  we  dl.^cussed  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmers  who  might  wish  to 
go  into  such  an  activity.  We  did  that 
to  help  the  soil  bank. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  farmers 
go  into  something  We  might  save  a 
lot  of  money  for  the  Government,  also. 
In  addition  to  providing  .some  allotments 
which  would  go  to  growers  !n  our 
co'in'rv 

Wr  mu.st  rt-memlier  that  when  we  ^;ive 
the  quota  to  other  countries  we  have 
to  pay  2  cents  a  pound  extra  on  every 
pound  of  KUKar  we  get  from  those  coun- 
tries. Wo  should  take  all  those  thini-'s 
into  con.aderation  when  we  try  to  legis- 
late. 

'ITila  proposal  would  tie  up  the  quota 
for  only  a  short  while,  until  we  can  look 
into  the  law  thoroughly, 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  semor  Senator 
from  Oklahoma 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  hear  .so  many  words  of  com- 
mendation for  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment,   I  hope  It  will  t>€  agreed  to. 

We  shall  have  a  conference  with  the 
HoU.se  I  am  of  the  opinion  we  can 
work  something  out  with  the  House  m 
this  regard.  Certainly  we  at  least  should 
go  on  rec(jrd  to  demonstrate  our  pur- 
pose to  achievj  the  objective  of  the 
amendment. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  have  a  chance 
to  .see  if  they  can  prevail  on  the  House 
conferees  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  YARBOROUOH  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha*  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  in  support  of  the 
.^ndrr.son  amendment  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  tins  point,  together 
with  supporting  tables. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printetl  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ini  ftK\sr..s  roil  Amekican  FrOAi  (Taovmis 
As    H    matter    "t    ni'ioii.il    siife'y,    and    f'^r 

our  own  defense,  we  ought  to  produce  imre 

RUK.'vr  ;it  home 

The    Amerlr;in    pp'iplr,    and    the    pet  pie    of 

Texft.-*     are    f  tc  ed    t<>   buy    1    cut    of    every   2 
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pounds    of     sugaj-    they    use    from    foreign 

s<  .urces. 

Un<ler  ttie  Sugar  Act  "quota  system,"  area* 
Ai't.in  tlie  jurUdictlon  of  the  United  States 
.^re  permitted  to  produce  only  49  percent 
.>f   the  sugar  used  In  the  United  States. 

Sug^irbeets  form  the  best  psyinf  crop. 
net  only  In  the  high  plains  of  TiexjM.  but 
111  many  high  plains  regions  of  the  central 
western  part  of  the  United  States. 

li,  n.y  nwii  St.ite  i.f  Texn«.  th*"  total  State 
uTea«;e  allocations  for  sugsrbeet  production 
i>   1  Hou  acres,  out  of  a  total  acreage  of  over 

I  Hi  1  it"-"i  s\cr^n 

The  thniisands  of  American  taxp.iylng 
clti/cn.s  In  the  farm  areas  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  otlier  controlled  crops,  who  have  been 
forced  from  drought  to  develop,  at  their  own 
flnnnclal  risk  and  coet.  underground  irriga- 
tion water,  need  and  de&lre  to  produce  ■ 
)K>rtlon  of  the  sugiU'  that  they  and  other 
American  p>eople  consume — which,  under 
present  law  and  the  proposed  15-month  ex- 
tension, must  be  piirrliosed  from  foreign 
cttuntxles. 

These  citizens  believe  that  this  21 -month 
extension  may  very  Ukely  result  In  no  per- 
m.inent  legislation  that  would  give  them  the 
right  to  produce,  even  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  that  we  may  well  find  ourselves 
in  the  .%ame  jilace  on  June  30,  IWJl.  as  we  were 

II  \j(>n.  when  early  In  1960.  as  well  as  follow- 
ing the  conventions,  they  were  promised 
that  permanent  legislation  would  be  passed 
by  the  1960.  and  again  by  the  1961.  Congress 
hefore  the  deadline  of  March  31,  1961. 

This  extension  of  15  months  will  delay, 
t)y  another  2  years,  new  producing  areas 
from  starting  the  construction  of  reflrverles, 
the  butldlnK  of  which  will  take  3  years — 
thu^  ihev  would  t)e  4  years  further  away 
from   production 

A  permanent  law  needs  to  be  enacted 
during  this  Congress.  The  full  hearings 
!«h(nild  be  held  In  the  House.  Arguments 
t.'  the  contrary  will  have  the  effect  (rf  post- 
;M)nlng  consideration  of  Increasing  the 
domestic    production   of   sugar. 

Ix^ical  reasons  exist  In  favor  of  our  coun- 
try pnxluclng  sugar.  From  the  standpoint 
of  Independence  from  foreign  sources,  we 
need  production,  not  only  In  the  event  of 
inti-rnatioiutl  Conflict  or  war,  but,  as  has  been 


established  by  the  Cuban  example,  in  time 
of  peace  as  well.  Certainly.  It  is  a  good 
step  In  the  right  direction:  it  would  aid  in 
solving  the  unemployment  situation;  it 
would  strengthen  the  farm  economy  consld- 
erAbly.  Thus,  the  national  economy  would 
be  helped,  and  the  solution  would  help 
balance  our  crude  reserve. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  representing  the  ad- 
ministration, both  te.=tlfled  on  March  27 
that  we  need  a  permanent  Sugar  Act  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  that.  If  it 
could  be  written  In  a  short  time,  they 
were  In  favor  of  doing  ro.  The  industry  ha.? 
likewise  Indicated  the  necessity  of  a  perma- 
nent Sugar  Act.  as  contrasted  to  mere  ex- 
tensions. It  Is  of  most  importance  to  the 
new  growing  area.s.  which  should  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  that  this  be  accomplished  without 
delay. 

Failure  to  write  a  domestic  sugarbeet- 
produclng  section  into  the  law  now  will  klU 
the  chances  of  the  American  farmer  for 
Immediate  participation  in  this  program. 
TTie  domestic  a.ssociatlons.  representing 
10.000  or  more  farmers  and  producers 
from  Texas  and  other  States,  plead  for  ac- 
tion now — that  Is,  before  March  31 — and 
they  have  every  confidence  In  the  ability 
of  the  Congress  to  produce  an  equitable 
bin  for  the  taxpayer  and  farmer  of  the 
United   States. 

They  believe  that  American  growers 
should  have  priority  rights  in  seeking  an 
equitable  solution. 

Delays  In  facing  up  to  the  proposition 
of  the  American  farmer  producing  sugar. 
cane  and  beet,  complicate  the  considera- 
tion of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
U.S.  sugar  law.  When  all  foreign  coun- 
tries are  heard,  those  who  are  favored  may 
temporarily  feel  good,  but  we  have  not  made 
friends  with  those  whom  we  may  deny  the 
right  to  Import  sugar.  No  foreign  country 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  will  be  critical  of 
the  United  States  for  saying  to  them  and 
to  the  world  that  this  Government  will, 
by  this  act.  give  Increased  sugar  quotas  to 
its  own  citizens  who  desire  to  produce, 
grow,  and  manufacture  sugar  consumed  by 
thorn  nnd  their  fellow  Americans. 
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Table    18, — Sugarbeet    production    1968,    b]f 
States 

[1,000  tons] 
Far  West : 

CalLfomia ;  3,  709 

Idaho 1,  902 

Nevada 7 

Oregon 521 

Washington 813 


I 


Total 1  6.  951 

Central; 

Colorado 2.  372 

Iowa 12 

Kansas 123 

Minnesota gsa 

Montana S3^ 

Nebraska 90a 

New  Mexico 9 

North  Dakota 454 

South  Dakota 7a 

Texas 32 

Utah 4a(^ 

Wyoming 59^ 


Total 6,7S4 

Eastern: 

Illinois 39 

Indiana (Jj 

Michigan 1, 112 

Ohio 309 

Wisconsin 117 


Total 1,677 


Total  beet  area. 
Preliminary. 
Leas  than  500  tons. 


15.  2«'* 


Source:  "Sugar  Reports."  U.S.  Department 
of  Agrlculttire.  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service.  Sugar  Division,  Washington.  DC, 
December  1959,  No.  92.  p.  26. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible  I. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  I  joined  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  concerning  his  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  on  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemtnt  by  Senatoe  BrSLE 

The  15  months'  extension  of  the  Sugar 
Act  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  unquestionably  give  ample  time 
for  permanent  legislation  to  come  before  the 
Congress. 

It  was  my  desire  that  the  extension  period 
would  be  of  shorter  duration  and  that  per- 
manent legislation  would  be  enacted  with 
needed  eqtiitable  changes  virritten  into  the 
law  wlthotit  awaiting  even  the  15-month 
period. 

For  the  past  4  years,  farmers  In  the  State 
of  Nevada  have  sought  Increased  sugarbeet 
acreage  allotments.  Nevada's  farm  economy 
was  broadened  in  1956  when  500  acres  were 
planted  to  sugarbeets.  Actually,  this  was 
a  rebirth  of  the  sugar  Uidustry  for  Nevada. 
Farmers  in  tl^e  State  as  early  1912  had 
planted  fields  to  sugarbeets  and  had  erected 
a  mill  in  one  Nev-ada  county.  Early  experi- 
ments with  sugarbeets  were  doomed  to 
failure  due  to  the  leaf  hopper  disease.  With 
the  development  of  seed  resistant  to  this 
dlECRse,  the  industry  was  relxsrn  in  the  same 
county  where  earlier  experience  with  the 
beet  crop  had  met  with  failure. 

Sugarbeet  platitings  the  past  4  yean. 
Willie  on   a  minor  scale  compared  with   tlie 
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other  23  beet-rftlslnf  States,  have  pr^jved 
•uccessful 

Nevada  farmers  received  a  I960  beet  acre- 
age allotment  of  only  584  acres  Needless 
tM  si;\y.  the  size  of  this  aUoca'.Kjn  when 
shared  by  sume  15  growers  Is  of  such  Import 
as  Ui  make  little  change  In  our  farm 
eciin.im  V 

The  Nevada  sugarbect  acreage  allotment 
Ls  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  sugarbeet  acreage  planted  in  the  22 
beeL-rai.s:nk^  States. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  this  sin  ill  indus- 
try, farmers  in  Nevada  have  appealed  to  me 
and  requested  that  I  assist  them  m  securing 
additional  acreage  allotments  They  h.re 
found  the  beet  crop  a  profitable  (jnc  which 
can  be  successfully  grown  and  one  which 
will  supplement  and  round  out  their  farm 
econ'>my 

This  year,  my  State  Is  experiencing  one  of 
the  worst  droughts  In  Its  history  Ranchers 
and  farmers  are  Indeed  concerned  There 
Is  some  question  that  water  for  irrigation 
will  be  available  for  any  type  of  row  crop 
plantings  Nevertheless,  the  agriculture  In- 
dustry of  Nevada  will  survive  and  it  will  sur- 
vive on  the  hope  and  the  faith  that  the 
future  win  be  better— and  that  sufflciet't 
rain  and  snow,  as  In  past  years,  will  again 
provide   the  precious   water   they   need 

They  do.  however,  look  to  C  mgress  to 
give  them  some  assistance;  legislation  which 
they  need  to  Improve  their  economy  ar.d  '  > 
make  possible  the  planting  of  crops  which 
will  permit  them  to  Increase  'heir  firm 
incomes 

Historically.  Nevada  has  an  alfalfa  and 
small  grain  agriculture  economy  In  nor- 
mal years,  a  surplus  of  hay  is  produced  and 
this  surplus  is  marketed  In  the  neighboring 
State  of  California.  I  am  advised  the  aver- 
age gross  on  a  good  alfalfa  hay  crop  is  about 
*100  per  acre  Similar  or  less  returns  cm 
be  expected  from  small  grains 

A  new  sugarbeet  grower  In  Nevada  has 
riported  to  me  his  gross  return  per  acre  >n 
suigarbeets  In  his  second  year  of  beet  plant- 
ing experience  was  slightly  over  $300  per 
acre  and  that  he  believed  with  an  equitable 
acreage  allotment  that  he  could  net  in  the 
neighborhcxKl  of  $100  f)«r  acre 

The  State  allocation  Is  now  so  small  thut 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  economical  planning 
iiilt  I  am  afraid  unless  Nevada  recei. e.s  a 
larger  acreage  allotment,  that  farmers  in  my 
State  will  find  It  extremely  difficult  t.o  con- 
tinue with  sugar  plantings.  On  g'H)d  au- 
thority I  am  advised  that  an  economical 
unit  Is  approximately  1.500  acres  consider- 
ing the  shipping  distance  to  beet  proces.-;::;^ 
plants  some  200  miles  away 

It  Is  toT  this  reason  that  I  am  hopeful  new- 
growers  will  be  given  consideration  within 
the  States  and  that  permanent  leglsl.itl- m 
can  be  enacted  Into  law  which  will  gi-.e  our 
farm  segment  of  this  Nation  a  more  equi- 
table share  of  our  own  domestic  .'^Mjjar 
market 

Mr  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
yield   back   the  remainder  of   my   time 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  2  minute.s  re- 
maining 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson)  and  other  Sen- 
ators     [Putting  the  question  ! 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFKICl-:H  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  .stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clkrk  On  \>a.^v  3. 
line  7.  it  i.s  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  ■  consideiation  '  and  to  in.sert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  '  preference." 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  President.  I  of- 
fer tlu.s  amendment  becau.se  the  word 
"preferencf  has  been  contained  in  the 
bills  which  were  reporttKl  and  before  the 
Senate'  and  before  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  last  .se.ssion  of  Con- 
gress The  word  'preference'  was  in 
the  original  bill  as  mfroduced  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  H<iu.-e 
Committee  on  Agriculture  this  ye.ir 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  it  com- 
plies with  the  original  Sugar  Act  The 
original  Sugar  Act,  uiuch  \«.as  aiipru^ed 
in  1948.  states,  among  other  things,  that 
It  IS  "an  act  to  promote  llu'  expoit  trade 
of  the  United  States 

I  say  in  all  fairne.s.s  th.a  this  eveniii;,' 
we  are  going  to  allocaie  su^'ar  quotas 
to  foreign  countries  In  inv  opinion, 
the.se  countries  should  be  somewhat  ob- 
ligated to  trade,  particularly  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  and  while  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Hnu.se  bill  that  is  before 
us  at  the  present  time  reads 

Except  that  ■  nsuleratlun  shall  be  gl'.en 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Henuhphere  and 
to  those  countries  purcha.sliig  United  -States 
agricultural  commodities. 

I  say  that  we  should  strengthen  that 
language  and  substitute  the  words  "give 
prefMp:;^"°  "  because  such  has  be»'n  the 
in*<l^»*»  «  "  th*^  committees  that  have 
han^ll^-'.iS  proposed  legislation  for 
many  years  Thf  measure  pa.s.sed  the 
Senate  Finance  Comnnltce  la-^t  year 
with  the  word  preference  in  it,  and 
only  on  the  concluding  night  m  August 
of  last  year,  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  Senate  in  much  confusion  was  the 
wording  of  this  language  limited 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  present  an 
opportunity  to  render  a  service  to  the 
Nation  to  the  Treasury,  to  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  to  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  see  that  the  word  preference"  is  sub- 
stituted m  the  bill  for  the  word  con- 
sideration " 

When  the  bill  was  being  con.^ldered  by 
the  Senat<?  last  year.  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  was  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  .■\ugu.>t  126  outlin- 
ing the  reason.s  why  I  think  we  ha\t'  a 
right  to  expect  Brazil,  for  example, 
which  is  in  the  market  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  Peru, 
which  IS  in  the  market  fur  a  substantial 
amount  of  wheat,  to  comply  with  this 
particular  section,  and  urging  that  pref- 
erence be  given  to  countries  to  which 
quotas  are  allotted  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord, 
as  follows; 

AfCrsT    26     1960 
Hon     Chrlstian    K     Hertek, 
Secrrttiry    of    State, 
Wa'ihington.    DC 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  Congress  Is  again 
considering  changes  In  our  Sugar  .^ct.  which 
would  further  extend  the  powers  of  the 
President  In  regard  to  the  allocation  of  sugar 
quotas. 


The  proposed  changes,  together  with  the 
curb  on  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba,  offer 
an  opi>.rtunlty  t"T  the  L'nited  .States  it)  shift 
it.s  trade  t4)  traditionally  friendly  Ciiuntrles 
In  -South  .America 

During  vnur  .ippearance  before  the  Sen.ife 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  la.st  week  I 
h're.s,si-d  the  Importance  ^f  keeping  In  miml 
the  need  for  exfx)rt  of  agricultural  prixlucts. 
anil  p  irticul,ir;v  wheat,  to  I«ilin  American 
countries  tha'  .ire  deficient  In  their  .supply 
of  wheat 

Wheat  represents  one  of  the  greater  outlct.s 
for  V  -S  production  In  South  America  and  I 
believe  that  we,  as  wheat  pr'xlucers.  are 
highly  Jiustified  In  prote<-tlng  our  Interests 
by  actively  representing  our  p<KSition  in  the 
ri'MPW.il  of  the  U  S   Sugar  Act 

My  proposal  Is  Bra/.iilan-Peruvian  sugar 
for  L' -S  whe.it  In  con.siderlng  how  »his 
Could  be  achle\ed  there  are  two  approaches, 
both  <if  which  nece.ssltate  a  US   sugar  quota 

1  -Set  aside  a  portion  of  the  U  S  quota 
for  exchange  of  sugar  for  US  wheat  The 
transaction  to  be  consummated  throuijh 
commercial  channels  with  sujrar  at  the  U.S. 
prefcren'lal  price  and  wheat  at  U  -S  export 
prices  I  Di.scussions  Indicate  that  sugar  ex- 
porters Would  ,n  ccp'  world  prices  if  a  means 
could  be  fouid  •-.  in.irket  it  without  dl.srupt- 
Ing  US    suktar  marketing  prix'edures  i 

2  Set  a.side  the  US  quota  gains  from 
iii'-re  used  U  S  sugar  consumption  Currently 
tlie  gain  Is  iillocated  to  the  signatory  coun- 
tries which  In  effect  increases  their  quota. 
This  amount  if  set  aside  would  n.'t  decre<ise 
exlsfing  quotas,  but  would  give  other  coun- 
tries opportunitv  to  slowly  build  up  their 
exports  to  the  United  States  Again  it  could 
\m'  stipulated  that  the  exchange  generated 
would  be  used  for  iniport.itlon  of  U  S  sur- 
plus agricultural  commodities  You  will 
note  I  am  suggesting  surplus  agricultural 
commi>dltles  for  It  should  have  greater  ap- 
peal and  the  primary  needs  in  Brazil  and 
Peru  iu-e  for  wheat  s<i  we  would  be  assured 
of  the  m.ijority  of  sales 

The.'ie  hUi;gestlons  should  have  consider- 
able .ippeal  to  many  for  it  oflt-rs  opportunity 
.'or  increased  wheat  sales  based  on  dolliU' 
in.irkef  iiu,'  wl'h  le.ss  dependence  on  Public 
I.vw  480  Although  resembling  a  barter  pro- 
gram. It  differs  In  that  It  could  be  handled 
through  commercial  channels  without  In- 
volving gr)vernments  In  the  financing  and 
dl.'posal 

If  It  develops  that  .iddlfl'>nal  sug.ir  alloca- 
tions shinild  be  made  to  Hr.izil  and  Peru,  I 
Would  make  the  following  recommendations 

1  Relate  the  addi*  l' inal  idl<x-ati  'Us  t(j  an 
ex'  h.irige  f(jr  wlieat 

2  Br.i/.ll  needs  150000  tons  additional 
sugar  alliwatlon  to  relate  U>  the  exchange 
value  of  300.000  MT  of  wheat  (sugar  H-'o 
per  ton  —  wheat  160  (>er  toni  for  the  Immectl- 
ate  future  if  we  .tre  to  supply  her  wheat 
needs  for  the  balance  of  1960 

3  Peru  can  supply  and  Is  eligible  under 
the  law  for  an  additional  50  CK>U  tons  of  allo- 
c.itlons.  representing  lOU.UOU  M  T  of  wheat 
exchange,  iin  amount  which  It  Is  doubtful 
we  win  supply  otherwise 

4  It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  a 
pr'ip<isal  can  bo  handled  through  prl-.ate 
trade  channels  and  supp<jrt  of  U  S  trade 
should  be  solicited 

Your  {)ersonal  Interest  In  thl.s  matter  will 
be  ktreatly  appreciated  and  If  I  c.m  secure 
additional  Information  for  yuu.  I  will  be 
most  pleased  to  do  so. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank   Cari.Svin 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  think  it  is  only  fan- 
that  this  consideration  be  given,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  CARLSON      I  yield. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  offered 
a  pood  amendment,  and  I  shall  support  ti. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr .  CARLSON.     I  yield . 

Mr  AIKEN.  May  I  add  that  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment  and  I  shall  ^up- 
port  it.  ^    - 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  should  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a'/reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  atjreed  to. 

Mr  HRUSKA  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  have  a  question  to  ask  on 
H  R.  5463.  which  the  Senate  approved 
earlier  thi.s  afternoon.  I  should  like  to 
propound  the  question  to  the  Senator 
fi  jm  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!. 

In  the  report  on  HH.  5463  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aftriculture  of  the  House  of 
Hepre.sentatives.  there  is  a  paragraph  en- 
titled "Transshipment  of  Cuban  Sugar" 
which  indicates  that  this  country  should 
not  continue  to  import  refined  sugar 
made  from  Cuban  raw  sugar.  The  re- 
port further  indicates  that  this  deter- 
mination is  to  be  made  on  an  overall 
basis,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of 
Cuban  sugar  the  respective  country  im- 
port.s  and  refines. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  that  this 
limitation  would  be  retroactive,  or  should 
It  apply  only  to  reallocations  made  after 
the  first  quarter  of  1961? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Since  we  are  writing 
a  new  bill,  any  clarification  that  changes 
the  interpretation  of  the  legislature 
should  apply  only  to  future  reallotments, 
ai^d  not  to  reallotments  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1961. 

I  am  not.  of  course,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  handled  the  bill,  but 
I  discus-sed  the  question  with  the  chair- 
man before  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave,  and  he  assured  me  that  that  is  his 
interpretation,  as  it  is  mine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  the  conferees  will  agree  upon 
a  sound  sugar  bill  and  that  it  will  be 
passed.  I  believe  everyone  agrees  that 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  F>ass  sugar 
legislation  this  week,  simply  because 
chaos  would  prevail  in  the  entire  sugar 
industry  if  we  do  not.  I  sp>eak  with  con- 
siderable feeling,  since  Hawaii  has  a 
bigger  stake  in  the  outcome  than  any 
other  State.  Our  allotment  is  1,100,000 
ton.s. 

Failure  to  act  would  threaten  the  well- 
beinK  of  a  great  and  vital  domestic  In- 
dustry Uiat  has  served  our  country  well 
and  tliat  is  the  foundation  of  the  econ- 
omy of  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  Failure 
to  act  would  nullify  a  major  element  of 
our  foreign  policy,  spectflcally  wtth  re- 
.'  iiect  to  Cuba  and  generally  with  respect 
to  tJie  Philippine  Republic  and  many 
other  nations  that  we  count  amnng  our 
best  friends.  Failure  to  act  would 
jeopardize  our  domestic  supply  of  sngar 
and  would  defeat  all  the  gains  «e  hare 
made  in  25  years  of  insurlnf  a  steady 


and    adequate    sugar    supply    for    our 
people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  must  have  a  bill. 
I  am  ready  to  agree  that,  in  the  long 
run.  we  should  have  a  bill  which  differs 
in  some  particulars  from  the  one  that 
has  been  before  us  today.  But  between 
now  and  midnight  Friday  is  not  the  long 
run.  All  the  testimony  presented  by 
Senators  ard  reprc.sr  ntativcs  of  the  ad- 
ministration before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  unariimous  in  tl:ie  view  tliat 
there  is  simply  no  possibility  of  develop- 
ing a  satisfactory  permanent  bill  now. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  whether  this  ran  be  done 
in  less  than  two  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress. As  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  stated,  it  took  two  ses- 
sions to  pass  the  last  major  revision  in 
1955-56;  and  compared  to  the  problems 
of  today,  that  was  child's  play. 

Therefore  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
need  a  significant  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent Surar  Act.  ns  is  contemplated  by  the 
bill  before  us.  I  would  have  preferred 
the  21-month  extension  as  voted  by  the 
House:  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  15- 
month  extension  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee  is  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  and  I  can  support  it. 

I  could  not  support,  however,  major 
changes  in  the  substance  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  nor  could  I  support  an  undue 
shortening  of  the  extension  period.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  been  a  good  act  over  the 
years,  and  major  changes  must  be  care- 
fully thought  out  and  given  considera- 
tion from  many  domestic  and^Toreign 
policy  points  of  view.  -'  '• 

It  is  essential  that  the  next  permanent 
Sugar  Act  be  one  that  will  contribute  to 
all  the  objectives  that  the  Congress  finds 
desirable.  This,  I  feel,  we  simply  cannot 
accomplish  by  any  amended  bill  now. 
and  I  doubt  that  we  could  do  it  in  less 
than  the  15  months  provided  by  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair  ^ .  The  bill  is  open 
to  fiu'ther  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
qiiestion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  iH.R.  5463)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  a^ireed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Metcaut  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Kkrr.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Smathxks,  Mr.  C/utLsov,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
BEVt  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


TRADE  WITH  CUBA 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  bttn  discussing,  and  will  continue 
to  discuss  pending  legislation  to  main- 
tain the  bars  against  Cuban  sugar  im- 
ported into  the  country.  It  is,  of  course, 
right  that  we  should  not  continue  this 
subsidy,  in  the  form  of  a  price  above  the 
world  market,  for  a  country  which  has 
shown  itself  completely  hostile  to  the 
princijilcs  of  freedom  and  justice  which 
we  in  America  revere. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  maintain  an 
embargo  on  sugar  alone.  Cuba  under 
Castro  has  shown  her  true  colors.  She 
is  virtually  a  Communist  satellite  We 
must  not,  because  of  our  sympathy  for 
the  Cuban  people,  give  the  goverrunent 
which  is  oppressing  them  any  additional 
support. 

I  think  the  Unit<?d  States  and  the 
other  member  states  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  should  estab- 
lish a  complete  embargo  against  Cuban 
goods  of  all  sort.  I  think  that  w^e  should 
waste  no  time  in  moving  forward  to 
make  clear  to  Castro  and  his  cohorts 
that  the  United  States  and  other  Ameri- 
can nations  do  not  want  goods  produced 
under  conditions  approximating  forced, 
slave  labor.  The  Communists  are  used 
to  buying  and  using  such  goods,  but  the 
free  world  is  not. 

In  view  of  the  stand  I  have  taken  on 
this  matter.  I  was  most  interested  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  the  DepartmeJit  of 
State,  answering  a  query  I  had  put  to  it 
earlier.  The  Department  of  State.  I  am 
told,  shares  my  concern  that  a  hostile 
Cuban  regime,  which  has  confiscated 
American  properties  valued  at  over  $1 
billion  without  compensation  to  the 
rightful  owners,  continues  to  derive  dol- 
lar earnings  from  exports  to  this  coun- 
try. 

I  crin  assure  you — 

Assistant  Secretai-y  Brooks  Hays 
writes — 

that  the  Department  Is  studying  the  Cuban 
trade  question  with  the  view  of  determin- 
ing whether  there  are  further  actions  In 
this  area  whlrh  might  be  taken  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  International  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  study  will  be 
rapidly  completed  and  will  lead  to 
stronger  U.S.  measures  against  the 
Castro  regime,  before  it  is  even  more 
firmly  riveted  onto  that  unhappy  land 
with  the  aid  of  Communist  equipment 
and  infiltrators.  The  State  Department 
may  be  moving  in  the  right  direction, 
but  frankly,  it  is  moving  about  as  fast  as 
molasses  in  January.  If  we  wait  too 
long,  it  may  be  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  the  text  of  the  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dkpaktmknt  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  23,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Kkkvkth  B.  Kkating, 
VS.  Senate. 

Deab  Senatok  Kiattng:  Your  communica- 
tion of  fiilarch  19,  1901,  expressing  concera 
that   Cuban  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
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are  s'^iM  Imported  Into  the  United  SMtes  has 
been  received 

As  you  Icnow,  action  has  already  been 
taken  to  reduce  the  Cuban  suk;ar  quoM  to 
zero,  '.hereby  depriving  the  Castro  rei?ime  or 
over  70  percent  of  ltd  dollar  earn:nE;3  from 
the  US  market.  The  Departmect  neverihe- 
le.id  .shares  your  concern  that  a  iios'Ue  Cuban 
rektime,  which  has  confiscated  American 
properties  valued  at  over  ?!  billion  without 
compensation  to  the  rightful  owners,  con- 
tinues to  derive  dollar  earnings  from  exports 
t'->  this  country 

We  are  plea..sed  to  receive  your  views  on 
this  matter  ar.d  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Department  is  studying  the  Cub.m  trade 
quesnon  w.th  the  view  of  determining 
whether  there  are  further  actions  m  this 
area  which  might  be  taken  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  our  International  obliga- 
tions. 

Plefise  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on   us  if  we 
can  be  "f  any  further  assistance 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hats. 
Af^Ktait   Srrretary. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  siiould  also  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  fine  and 
porcepti/e  co'umn  by  Roscoo  Drummond 
in  wh.ch  he  points  very  clearly  to  the 
need  for  acnon.  not  only  in  Laos,  but 
closer  to  home,  in  Cuba.  He  describe.s 
that  .state  as  a  fully  formed  Cuban  So- 
viet Sociah.st  Republic  and  ur'-;e.s  united 
OAS  action  to  prevent  further  Commu- 
ni.st  penetration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  column  to  which  I  re- 
ferred. 

There  bemtj  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

L.\03    .A.ND    Cuba — The    Nesrfr    D\Nc.rR 

Ignored 

1  By  Roscoe  E>ruminoncl  i 

I  do  not  minimize  the  danger  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  In  Laos  But  i.>n  t  it  about 
time  that  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States — and  the  of  her  .Ameri- 
can RipubUi^s — adjusted  their  thlnkms;  'o 
the  fict  that  there  Is  already  a  Commtinlst 
t.ikeover  In  our  very  midst '  And  decide 
that  It  is  as  important  and  as  possible  to  do 
somet,hini?  about  it  in  Cuba  as  well  as  In 
sotitheast  A.sla"" 

Of  courso  we  must  not  back  away  from 
the  crisl.s  m  Laos.  But  what  I  w  mt  to 
kn'.)w  IS  when  are  we— all  of  us  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere — going  to  stop  backing  away 
fr-.m   th"  crisis  In  Cuba' 

The  Communist  takeover  Is  nr.w  nearly 
complete  In  Cuba  and  still  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  are  self -hypnotized  Into  inaction 
by  an  intellectual  theory-the  theory  of 
nonintervention — which  has  no  relationship 
to  reality 

Here  on  our  borders  Is  a  fully  f'Tmed 
CSJSR  I  Cuban  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  i 
mlllt.irllv  and  economically  supported  by 
ihe  two  most  Interventionist  powers  m  the 
world — Ru.ssi  I  and  Red  China  and  led  by 
a  dictator,  Fidel  Castro,  who  openly  pro- 
claims his  intention  to  Intervene  every- 
where he  can  to  export  Castroism  t.<->  the 
whole  continent. 

Have  we  all  got  to  stand  impotent  and 
immobile  paralyzed  by  the  theory  of  non- 
ii'.'ervention  '  until  Castro  has  Intervened 
«o  wldelv  that  it  Is  too  late'' 

Before  we  ran  answer  that  fjuestion  we 
hive  to  know  whether  Castro  has  now  gone 
nearly  the  whole  way  Into  the  Communist 
camp  Is  It  true?  What  are  the  facts'  To 
Ret  them  I  would  not  want  to  rely  on  either 
pro-Castro    or    antl-Caatro    sources       But    I 


Would  turn  to  the  reports  of  a  trustworthy. 
knowledgeable  and  objective  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. Ji.>seph  Newman  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  who,  after  many  trips 
to  Cuba,  h;us  Just  spent  another  month 
there  looking  at  the  evidence  He  says  yes, 
U  is  true,  and  In  his  latest  series  of  articles 
he  assembles  conclusive  e\  idence  t<j  support 
these  conclusions 

'The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  Cuba 
Is  rapidly  evolving  Into  a  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic,  firmly  anchored  In  the  Comniu- 
ni-t    b:i.>c    of    Russia   and   Red    China 

'And  it  points  to  something  even  more 
a.stoundlng  In  its  boldness  Having  estab- 
U.'^hctl  the  first  S<">ci.Mlst-Communist  state 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Cnstro  proposes 
to  U5e  it  -TS  a  base  for  achieving  a  grandiose 
dream  of  a  United  States  of  L;\tln  America 
It  would  take  the  form  of  a  Latin  American 
Union    of   Socialist   Soviet    Republics 

"As  the  father  and  head  of  a  united  Latin 
America,  Castro  would  become  one  of  the 
principal  rulers  of  a  Communist  world,  over 
which  he  would  preside  as  an  equal  with 
Nikita  Khrushchev  director  of  the  Europe.m 
chvision.  and  Mao  Tse-tung,  director  of  the 
A.slatlc   division    ' 

Mr  Newman  supp'irts  these  Judgments 
with  the  fullest  dtx-umenuitlon  One  evl- 
d^^nce  of  where  C.istro  has  arrived  not  Just 
where  he  is  headed  Is  the  fact  that  he 
spurned  all  appeals  of  his  leading  democratic 
supporter*;  like  Dr  Alabau-TrcUes.  a  former 
member  of  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court,  to 
create  a  political  party  out  of  tJ»e  26th 
of  July  movement  as  the  base  for  a  pnrlia- 
meiitary  government  Instead.  Castro  per- 
mits only  the  Communist  Party,  and  It 
alone  l.s  allowed  and  encouraged  to  develop 
and   gam   strength 

A    Communist    takeover    is    threatened    in 
Liios     and  we  are  doing  something  about  it 
The  Communist  takeover  is  nearly  complete 
in    Cuba     and    the    Organization    of    Amer- 
ican States  is  doing  nothing  afc>out   It 

One  reason  Ls  that  we  and  the  OAS  h.A*. e 
made  ourselves  the  prisoners  of  an  Inap- 
plicable political  theory  and  have  ^t<«<>d 
transfixed  as  Castro  has  established  his 
Cuban  Soviet   Socialist   Republic 

I  am  not  proposing  unilateral  US  action 
I  am  not  proposing  that  the  OAS  send  a 
military  force  Into  Cuba  But  I  do  suggest 
that  the  uncritical  accepUmce  of  the  theory 
of  "nonintervention"  covers  up  the  Cubafi 
problem,  keeps  us  from  facing  it  clearly 

The  f^rst  step  is  to  free  ourselves  from 
this  hypnotic  st^ite  of  mind  The  second 
step  is  for  the  OAS  to  take  collective  defen- 
sive   measure.'^,    economically    and    militarily 

How  long  does  this  have  to  go  on  b^-fore 
the  United  States  and  the  OAS  realize  that 
what  we  most  need  to  avert  is  upon  us  - 
not  7  (KX)  miles  away,  but  In  our  very  midst 
the  spread  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nist   power    In    the    Western    Hprnlsphere"" 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  I 
should  like  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  lunior  Senator  from  New 
York  with  rf-spect  to  purcha.ses  of  Cuban 
.sugar  I  believe  under  no  conditions 
should  we  do  so  I  do  not  think  wr 
should  even  co  into  the  world  market  to 
purchase  Cuban  sugar  at  the  world  mar- 
ket price,  because  thereby  we  spend  dol- 
lars which  are  used  against  us  for  the 
further  expansion  of  cornnumisin  in 
Central  and  S<juth  .^inerica 


EIXTENSION  OP  LOAN  GUARANTY 
AUTHORITY  OF  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr     MANSFIELD       Mr     President.    I 

move  that  the  Senate  procee<1  to  the  ciin- 
sideration  of  Calendar  No  114  HR   1163 


and  that  it  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness 

The  PRESIDINO  OF^FICER  The 
clrrk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate, 

'I  hf  Legisl.ative  CI.FRK  A  bill  I  H  R, 
116J  )  to  anu  nd  section  510  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
15  inonlhs  the  loan  guaranty  authority 
of  the  Inter-tiitf  Conimorce  Cmnnii.sMon. 

The  I'P.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  am'toint-  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senalo!-  fiom  Mont,  na 

ilif  motion  wa.s  agreed  to.  and  the 
Sen.iti  iJioeeodci.i  lo  consKier  the  bill. 
which  h  ui  beni  n  puruni  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
I1U-:  (.■>'.  with  an  ain"iuinicnt .  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert; 

That  section  501  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec  501  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  ns.slstance  to  common  carilers 
by  railroad  and  express  companies  subjct  to 
this  Act  to  aid  them  in  acquiring,  con.'-trvict- 
ing.  or  malnt.'\lnlng  faciliries  and  efjuiii- 
ment  for  such  purposes,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner. OS  to  encourivge  the  employnient  of 
labor  and  to  foster  the  preserv.ition  and  d''- 
velopinent  of  a  national  transportation  svs- 
tem  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  of  the  poet.il 
service,  and  of  the  national  defense   ' 

Sec  2  Section  503  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"Sec  503  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose declared  in  section  501.  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  terms  and  conditions  pres.Tlt)ed 
by  It  and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  may  guarantee  in  whole  or  In  part 
any  public  or  private  financing  institution. 
or  trustee  under  a  trust  indenture  or  agree- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  any 
securities  Issued  thereunder,  by  commit- 
ment to  purchase,  agreement  to  share  losses, 
or  otherwise,  against  li>as  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  any  loan  discount,  or  advance,  or 
on  any  commitment  in  connection  there- 
wi'h.  which  may  be  made,  or  which  have 
been  made,  for  tlie  purpose  of  aiding  any 
common  carrier  by  r.»tlroa<!  or  express  com- 
pany subject  to  this  Art  In  the  financing  or 
refill. mcing  ( 1  >  of  additions  and  beitenneirs 
or  other  capital  expenditures,  made  after 
January  1.  1957.  or  to  reimburse  the  carrier 
for  expenditures,  made  from  lis  own  funds 
for  such  additions  and  betterments  or  other 
capital  expenditures.  (2t  of  ex[>en(llture.:> 
for  the  maintenance  of  property,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  any  S'ate.  municipality, 
or  other  agency  whii-h  rnuy  l>e  i>rganlzed  for 
the  purpose  in  Iirianclng  or  refinancing  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  property  to  be 
used  m  transportation  service  of  such  a 
common  carrier  by  railroad  and  which  If  ac- 
quired by  the  railroad  wr)uld  t>e  chargeable 
to  its  road,  property  or  equipment  invest- 
ment accounts  under  the  l.'niform  System 
of  Accovints  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
T'-o;  ulrd.  Th.it  In  no  event  shall  the  aggre- 
gate principal  am.)unt  of  all  hjans  guar.m- 
teed  by  tJie  Commission  exceed  $50<1  OOO.OOO   ' 

.Sec  3  Section  504iai  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ill  unlesH  the  Commission  finds  that 
without  such  guaranty,  in  the  amount 
thereof,  the  applicant  wMuld  be  unable  to 
obtain  ne^e.sAary  funds,  on  reast)nable  terms, 
for  the  purp<j6es  for  which  the  loan  Is 
sought. " 

I  .<  I  If  the  terms  of  such  loan  permit 
full  repayment  more  than  twenty-five  years 
after  the  date  thereof:  or  ' 

"i4i  unless  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant, 
together  with  the  character  and  value  of  Uie 
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security  pledged.  If  any,  furnish  reasonable 
assurance  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  re- 
pay the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor 
and  reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
States" 

Sec.  4  Section  504(b)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
low; 

■  ibi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  conunon 
carrier  by  railroad  or  express  company  sub- 
ject t<  this  Act  to  declare  any  dividend  on  Its 
preferrt-d  or  common  stock  while  there  Is  any 
{>rlncipal  or  interest  remaining  unpaid  on 
;uiy  loan  to  such  carrier  or  express  com- 
pany made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  or 
refinancing  expenditures  for  maintenance  of 
property  oi  such  carrier  or  express  company, 
and  guaraiit^'ed  under  this  part." 

Sec  5  Section  510  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  510  Except  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plications as  may  then  be  pending,  the  au- 
thority granted  by  this  part  shall  terminate 
at  the  close  of  March  31,  1964:  Proi'ided, 
Tiiat  its  provisions  shall  remain  in  effect 
:  hereafter  ft)r  the  purjxises  of  guaranties 
made   by   the   Commission." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  I  did 
not  object  to  taking  up  the  bill.  H.R. 
1163.  although,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  and  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  EngleI.  I 
tiled  minority  views  on  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

I  have  been  in  discussion  with  the  dis- 
imguished  chairman  of  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee,  and  he 
I  eminds  us  that  the  act  will  expire  on 
March  31,  and  would  thus  end  the  ati- 
thoiily  for  the  making  of  loans  to  rail- 
loads 

Since  this  is  a  very  important  act,  and 
inasmuch  as  many  loans  have  been  made 
to  railroads  which  find  themselves  in 
distressed  financial  condition,  it  Is  not 
our  purpose  to  block  the  legislation  as 
It  has  existed. 

However,  in  examining  the  committee 
leport.  we  find  that  by  the  extension  of 
the  railroad  loans  to  the  financing  of 
loans  for  the  REA  express  company  we 
w  ill  be  embarking  on  an  entirely  new 
Imdiny  authority.  The  railroads  are 
peculiarly  a  part  of  the  physical  assets 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  most  vital 
I>art  of  our  transportation  system.  We 
Co  not  like  to  bring  in  tlie  REA  express 
company  which,  in  fact,  will  become  the 
worlds  largest  trucking  line,  and  favor 
tliem  with  Qovernmcnt  guaranteed 
loai\s.  This  would  open  up  a  new  ave- 
nue and  set  a  precedent  for  Government 
uuaranteed  loans  to  all  truck  lines  and 
to  the  trucking  industry  in  general. 

After  setting  this  precedent,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  deny  guarantee  loans 
to  int<?rstate  truck  lines  which  in  them- 
.st'ives  are  certified  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

For  that  reason,  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  EngleI,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough  1,  and  I 
objected  most  strongly  and  filed  minor- 
ity views. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation, would  agree  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  reference  to  the  REA  express 
company  or  express  companies,  so  that 
the  bill  would  be  limited  to  its  original 


purpose,  and  not  extend  to  the  financing 
of  the  trucking  industry. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  that;  but  first  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  subcommittee  listened 
to  the  testimony  on  this  point.  It  is  a 
little  disturbing,  after  having  sat  in  the 
lonely  confines  of  a  committee  room  and 
heard  the  testimony  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  being  extended  to  the 
REA  express  company,  which  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  railroad  network,  to 
be  asked  to  disregard  the  views  there 
expressed.  The  REA  express  company 
has  no  other  place  to  whic™  to  go  to 
borrow  money.  It  has  losj  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  lasf  12  years. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  a  good  credit  risk 
for  banks.  Consequently,  it  must  go 
elsewhere  to  seek  assistance.  Since  it 
is  still  an  integral  part  of  the  railroad 
business,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  sub- 
committee— and  I  believe  it  was  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee— that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
might  be  extended  to  permit  the  Liter- 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  REA  express  com- 
pany should  be  permitted  to  obtain  these 
Government-guaranteed  loans.  'We  felt 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  act  wisely  and  prudently,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  case  of  other  guarantees 
which  we  have  authorized  the  Commis- 
sion to  make. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  time  sched- 
ule because  the  entire  act  will  expire  on 
March  31.  We  shall  have  to  go  to  a 
conference  with  the  House  only  on  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  this  partic- 
ular section  of  the  act.  Therefore, 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  do.  under  the 
circumstances,  but  to  agree  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, in  the  light  of  the  time  condi- 
tions, and  that  is  what  I  am  willing  to 
do.  if  the  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas,  is  willing  to  agree  to  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  after 
we  had  listened  to  the  testimony  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill,  I  myself  felt  that 
the  REA  express  company  was  a:i  in- 
tegral part  of  the  railroad  transportation 
picture.  I  am  very  reluctant  to  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bill  entirely, 
since  to  do  so  would  remove  it  from  the 
consideration  of  the  conferees.  How- 
ever. I  am  well  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  expiration  of  the  act.  I  believe 
that  that  part  of  the  bill  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  tonight,  which  includes 
the  REA  express  company  in  thf  act, 
raises  a  question  for  the  committe(;  and 
Congress  to  consider. 

I  shall  not  stand  here  tonight  and  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, that  I  would  want  to  have  the  act 
expire.  I  do  not  want  that  responsibility 
to  rest  on  my  shoulders. 

If  it  Is  likely  to  be  held  up,  and  if  by 
this  action  the  act  would  expire,  I  am 
reluctantly  willing  to  admit  that  we 
should  exclude  the  provision  at  this  time, 


with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
subject  will  be  considered  later  to  make 
certain  that  some  type  of  relief  shall  be 
given  to  the  REA  express  company, 
since  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  and  the  railroad  sys- 
tem. If  to  eliminate  the  agency  com- 
pletely would  mean  the  federalization  of 
this  type  of  industry,  then  I  think  we 
would  rue  the  day  and  would  all  be  dis- 
appointed if  that  step  had  to  be  taken. 

As  was  brought  out  in  our  committee, 
proposed  legislation  is  ready  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment take  over  this  express  com- 
pany unless  something  is  done  to  protect 
it  and  keep  it  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
railroad  system. 

I  have  confidence  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  would 
have  the  jurisdiction  of  such  loans,  as 
the  constituted  authority  over  the  truck- 
ing industry,  will  make  certain  that  that 
industry  is  protected  against  undue  en- 
croachment beyond  the  confines  of  the 
service  which  is  expected  legitimately  to 
be  performed  by  the  REA  express  com- 
pany. 

I  liopc  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded 
later  to  consider  this  question  before 
this  session  of  Congress  ends.  That  is 
the  condition  under  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  the  proposal.  I  do 
not  want  the  act  to  expire,  because  I 
realize  what  dire  circumstances  might 
develop. 

These  are  my  candid  views. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from   Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  the  situ- 
ation. I  move  to  strike  from  the  bill  any 
reference  to  the  REA  express  company. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  term  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill  is  "or  express  com- 
pany." It  appears  not  as  "REA  express 
company."  The  language  is  "or  ex- 
press company." 

Therefore,  the  bill  should  eliminate  all 
reference  to  "express  company."  That 
will  confine  the  bill  to  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
we  are  extending,  namely,  to  assist  the 
operating  railroads  in  their  activities  to 
continue  their  public  service  function. 

Mr.    SMATHERS.     Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  words 
'express  company"  and  the  "REA  rail- 
way  express   company,"   wherever   they 
may  appear  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  a 
motion  is  not  in  order;  the  request  will 
have  to  be  in  the  nature  of  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  words 
"express  company,"  "express  companies. " 
and  "REA  express  company"'  wherever 
they  appear  in  the  bill,  be  stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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If  there  be  no  further  amendmenl  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  ts  on  the  en- 
arrossment  of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bUl  (H.R.  1163)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read- 
"An  act  to  amend  part  V  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
36  months  the  loan  guarantee  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  SMATHEllS.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfTlcer  'Mr.  Hickey  in  the 
chair*  aopolnted  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr 
Lausche,  Mr.  Moitronky.  Mr.  SrHOEPPrt. 
and  Mr.  BTrTLrR  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


VOTES  OP  SENATOR  McCARIHY  OF 
MINNESOTA.  AND  SENATOR  MUS- 
KIE,  OF  MAINE,  WITH  RELATION 
TO  HR  4806.  TEMPORARY  EX- 
TENDED UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT  OF  1961 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PitsKlcnt,  in 
an  article  in  the  Tuesday,  March  2;',.  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
Columnist  John  Herling  made  di^jparas- 
ing  comments  about  two  of  our  distin- 
guiihed  colleagues  and  their  support  of 
President  Kermedy  and  his  adniinLstra- 
tion.  I  think  the  record  should  be  set 
straight  on  this  matter. 

Referring  to  the  March  16  vote  on  the 
Byid  amendment  to  H.R.  4806.  the  Tem- 
porary Ext<?nded  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1961,  Mr  Herling  wrote: 

Bu:  the  spectacular  news  ab'jiit  this  vote 
Wavi  the  strange  failure  of  S  i.-itors  E'/oene 
M.'Carthy.  of  Minnesota  and  EnMrvn  Mtts- 
KTE.  of  M.ilne — two  esteemed  T>cn\^<rr  t\c 
liboral.s^  who  came  In  too  la* e  tf^  ■  !•'•  Thev 
h.id  been  dli.Lng. 

Mr  Herling  further  implied  that  Sena- 
tor McCakthy  and  Si'natur  Mcskie 
were  not  interested  enough  to  qet  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  tins  vote.  Such  an  implication 
could  not  be  further  from,  the  truth 

On  Wednesday.  March  22,  the  di<:- 
tingui.shed  assistant  majority  leader 
[Mr  HrMPHi^EYl  set  forth  the  farts  on 
thi.s  Vote  I  refer  Mr.  Hiri.n;  to  par-e 
4532  of  the  Congressionm.  Record  cif 
th.it  date 

.As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr 
Ht'mphreyI  pointed  out.  becau.=;f"  of  un- 
expected developments  on  tiie  fl"nr.  and 
be'^iuse  of  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  Senators  McCarthy  and  Mtskib 
were  not  notified  to  return  to  the  S*"nate 
unt:l  the  vote  was  In  pro^res.s  Within 
2  minutes  of  having  received  the  call, 
they  reached  the  floor,  only  to  find  that 
V(3t.nK  had  been  halted,  under  the  regu- 
lar order,  and  the  rote  was  tx mg  an- 
nounced. 


There  are  no  two  Members  of  this  body 
uho  are  more  devoted  to  the  support  of 
our  President  than  Senators  McCarthy 
and  MusKiE.  and  I  think  it  most  un- 
fortunate that  unforeseen  clrcum.Ttance.'?. 
b-'vond  their  control,  have  been  twisted 
tu  imply  a  lack  of  ener^ry  in  their  de- 
V  ition  to  tiie  succr-'^s  of  this  administra- 
tion 

Mr  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  dl.<;tln- 
KUi-hed  majority  leader  for  correcting 
the  rcc  rd. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  uaji  a  pleasure. 
I  d.d  not  know  Llie  .^fiiator  fioin  Maine 
Wiii  pr»';>«.Til  en  Uie  V.oov 

Mr.  CLARK  obtamrd  the  fl<K)r 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  Pr'Sicimt,  will 
the  Senaliir  \  leld  > 

Mr.  CL.A14X,  I  yield  to  Ihe  Senator 
from  Moiaana,  wuhcut  losing  my  right 
to  Ihf  tix)r 


CHARIEiS  L   TEBBE.  REGIONAL 
tORESreR 

Mr  ME-rCAI  F  Mr  Pre.-^ident.  I  ri.«!e 
tod;»y  to  call  attention  to  the  retirement 
of  Ch.irlf**;  L  T^bbf  rf^eional  forester, 
re"ion  1  I' S  P"re«:t  .'^^rvicf  I  .n.-^t  year 
Mr  Tebbe  '.va^  «;tr:ck^n  by  a  hr'irt  a»ttick 
He  recovored  but  the  taxintr  demands  of 
his  po'^itmn  place  a  burd'^n  \i\nn\  hi.s  fu- 
ture health  For  this  rea.'^oii  he  has 
elected  to  rcli:c  and  he  "Aell  deserves  to 
do  so 

Charles  Tebbe  h.is  won  the  hearts  and 
admiiatinn  of  Montana  rcopl*"  He  h.Ts 
had  a  V.x\p..  colorful,  rich,  and  rewarding 
career     He  can  retire  w  lUi  pride 

Chailie  \v.t5  born  in  Weed,  Calif  ,  in 
IDOS.  and  was  graduat<>d  from  the  Uni- 
versily  of  California  m  forestry  in  1930. 
He  worked  in  private  industry,  both  in 
th"  United  States  and  the  Pliilippmcs 
He  has  served  in  the  Forest  Service  since 
1334.  in  California.  Oregon.  WashiuiiLon, 
Idaho,  the  14  Northea^itern  States,  and 
in  Wa  hiriTton.  DC  He  has  \v()iked  in 
re.searcli,  the  Slate  and  private  forestry 
divisions,  and  national  forest  adminis- 
tration 

Charivs  Ttbbe  li,  .i  leader  Hu  pi.ivi  1 
this  in  preparing  Senate  D_M.ument  «j 
in  the  86th  Con^-ress.  'Full  Use  and  De- 
velopment of  Montana  Timber  Re- 
source5.'" 

He  ii  a  humanitanan.  He  dimon- 
.sLrated  tins  by  his  work  in  19J9  to  al- 
leviate the  diitrei>^  caused  by  the  M.iJi- 
i.un  R:'.ri  carlhq'iuke  'I  he  Si;Lreta.ry 
of  At;Mculture  awarded  reyiun  1  of  U^c 
Fuiei-t  S*»rvice  a  superior  ^c^v.ce  a^ard 
for  iU>  effective  work. 

Ciiarles  TebLe  })a.s  served  this  Nation 
well  and  the  impnru  of  hi.s  efforts  for 
con-servation  c^tn  be  found  in  a  score 
or  more  of  our  .State.s  Hks  accoinpL.sh- 
ments  are  legion 

He  has  served  Uie  public  inU're.st — 
never  a  special  inl'-reit  He  liius  placed 
his  Nation  i>  \>.  elf  are  b'^fore  any  other 

I  lotik  forward  in  tlie  years  a!:ead.  to 
havmu;  his  advice  and  counsel  on  such 
matters  as  his  health  will  permit.  I 
appreciate  tlie  help  he  has  mven  to  us 
m  Montana  in  our  quest  to  advance  Lhe 
cause  of  coruservauon. 


Charles  Tebbe  can  retire  with  pride 
lu  a  jub  well  d(Uie. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S«'nator  yield ^ 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana 

Mr.  .MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  LMr.  Metcal*  ]  concern- 
ing tlie  retirement  of  Regional  P'oresU-r 
Charles  L.  Tebbe. 

It  is  not  pos.sible  to  mea.<?ure  or  to  fully 
evaluate  the  many  fine  accomplishments 
of  a  great  numt)er  of  our  dedicated  pub- 
lic ofTirials  Charles  Tebbe  is  truly  a 
dL-dicated  public  servant,  one  *ho  ha.s 
in.spired  in  those  with  whom  he  worked 
the  dedication  to  service  that  he  pos- 
.sess4'd. 

Charles  Tebbe  is  to  bo  commendixl  for 
Ills  service  to  the  con.scrvation  of  our 
natural  and  human  re.sources.  He  has 
had  an  impact  upon  pcopk^  and  their 
con.servation  thinkm.;  of  considerable 
influence  With  tireles.^  energy,  deep 
and  unusual  understanding,  keen  per- 
ception of  his  fellow  man's  a.'^pirations 
and  needs,  and  a  warm  rpRurd  for  the 
views  of  other"".  Charles  Teblje  has 
forced  those  f^ne  human  bonds  .so  im- 
poitaiit  to  iiilariin;;  the  scope  of  man- 
kind .s   accomplishments 

It  15  vMih  deep  [)ersonBl  re:* ret  that  I 
heard  th.at  Charles  Tebbe  will  retire 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  he  will  remain 
in  Mi.s.«oula  and  it  is  my  \\n\ye  he  wil! 
en.ioy  a  lonp  and  plea.'ant  .stay  in  the 
Tica.<5ure  Slate. 
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.souri.  Mr.  Hoeven,  and  Mr.  Dacue  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


MESS.^OE  FRO.M  THE  HOLiSE 

A  me.'s.sag''  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvp<;.  by  Mr  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
readiiv,'  clerks,  annviuneed  that  tie 
FIoM.'e  hf>d  pa^.sed.  withotit  amendment, 
the  bill  iS  153)  to  further  amend  the 
Reoreani7ation  .^ct  of  1949,  a.i  amended. 
.VI  that  stirh  act  will  apply  to  reort'ani- 
/ntion  plnp';  tran.'-mitted  to  the  Com  ress 
at  ariv  timc^  b^fori*  June  1    1963 

The  me^.«;aq;e  .iho  announced  thnt  the 
House  had  apreod  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
arrcf'in^  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th'^ 
am''ndment.s  of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill 
'HR  SIRS'  makinT  STipplement.t!  ap- 
proprMffoM';  for  the  flsf'nl  yenr  endinc 
June  30  1961.  and  for  otlier  purpose*. 
tli.Tt  Ihr  H'^u-.e  leccded  from  its  disacree- 
mrvx  to  the  amendment's  of  the  Senn»e 
numberrd  23  2.S  ."i?  60,  61.  66.  67.  and 
91  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein 
and  that  the  Hou.^e  receded  from  its 
dL-ajTreem^'nt  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  27.  36.  38.  and  50  to 
tlie  bill,  and  concurred  therein  severally 
H'jth  an  amendment.  In  which  it  re- 
qtjestcii  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  di.s-apreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  Uie  bill  ^H.R 
5463  i  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asJted  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagree ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
tiiereoD.  and  that  Mr.  Coolky.  Mr. 
Thompson  oX  Texa&.  Mr.  Jonxa  ol  ML»- 


FEDERAL    LOANS    TO    PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

.Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  and  myself  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  schools  for 
the  construction  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  14821  to  authorize  loans 
to  private  nonprofit  schools  for  the  con- 
.^truction  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark 
'for  himself  and  Mr.  Morse),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  provide  $350  million  in  loans  to 
private  schools  for  construction  over  a 
period  of  3  years— $105  million  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  $117  million  for  the 
following  year,  and  $128  million  In  the 
third  year.  This  is  the  same  amount  of 
as.si.,tance  F>er  school  child  in  private 
.schools  as  is  provided  in  the  administra- 
tion s  bill  for  each  public  school  child. 

The  fundamental  difference  is  that  aid 
for  private  schools  would  be  on  a  repay- 
able loan  basis,  not  a  grant:  and  would 
be  u.sed  for  construction  only,  not  teach- 
ers' .salaries. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  with 
\\  idespread  disagreement  on  the  most 
efTective  way  for  Congress  to  resolve  our 
national  education  crisis. 

The  President  has  made  clear  his  be- 
lief that  the  Federal  aid  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  has  recommended 
a  splendid  assistance  program  to  that 
end  which  has  my  complete  support. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Catholic  Church  In 
this  country  have  made  clear  their  view 
that  the  Nation's  parochial  and  private 
-schools  are  entitled  to  particiF>ate  in  a 
Federal  program  of  a.ssistance  for  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  which  is 
national  in  scope. 

There  are  many  private  schools  in  the 
Ignited  States,  some  of  them  sectarian 
and  some  of  them  .secular  in  nature, 
which  are  presently  bearing  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  our  overall  educational 
I'iad  Many  of  these  schools  are  in  dire 
need  for  additional  funds  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  properly  take  care  of  the 
pupils  who  are  voluntarily  attending 
them. 

The  question  of  whether  a  Federal  con- 
>t  ruction  loan  program  to  assist  non- 
public schools  is  wise  or  constitutional 
is  a  matter  of  great  dispute.  Moreover, 
th^re  is  the  additional  problem  of 
whether  such  assistance  might  be  used 
in  some  areas  to  support  segregated  pri- 
vate school  systems,  unless  there  were  a 
strong  prohibition  In  authorizing  legisla- 
tion forbidding  loans  to  schools  which 
in  fact  are  operated  on  a  segregated 
basis. 


The  bill  which  I  have  introd  iced  to- 
day is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  and  fruitful  consultation  with 
legal  and  educational  experts.  It  repre- 
sents an  earnest  effort  to  achieve  a  sen- 
sible, fair,  and  just  solution  to  the  diffi- 
culties the  Congress  faces  in  ti-ying  to 
enact  a  balanced  progrram  to  cope  with 
our  national  education  crisis.  It  is  sub- 
mitted in  the  hope  that  it  will  assist 
the  Congress  to  enact  such  a  program 
In  a  calm,  sensible,  and  nonemotional 
manner,  in  no  way  influenced  by  a  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  principles  which  is 
embodied  in  our  entire  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  interest 
in  a  first-cla.ss  education  system  for  all 
American  children  must,  in  my  \iew,  in- 
clude all  American  children — those  in 
nonpublic  schools,  as  well  as  those  in 
public  schools.  If  children  are  being  in- 
adequately educated  in  private  schools, 
because  of  overcrowded  classrooms,  half- 
day  sessions,  and  substandard  facilities. 
and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case  in  many 
instances,  the  Nation  suffers  as  much 
as  if  children  are  being  educated  poorly 
in  public  scliools. 

In  my  judgment,  a  .separate  bill  to 
provide  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to 
nonpublic  schools,  acted  on  separately 
from  the  President's  program  for  public 
school  aid.  has  these  advantages: 

First.  It  will  permit  the  President's 
propram  to  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits;  and  a  program  for  a  nonpublic 
school  construction  loan  program  to  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits.  Thus  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  interject  into  the 
debate  on  the  administration  public 
school  aid  bill  any  consideration  con- 
cerning the  church -state  controversy. 

Second.  It  deals  with  the  serious  class- 
room shortage  that  exists  today  in  the 
private  school  systems. 

Let  mc  say  that  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Morse],  the  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
it  is  anticipated  that  hearings  on  this 
bill  will  be  held  on  April  13  and  14.  I 
am  confident  that  at  that  time  the  wit- 
nesses will  document  the  .serious  cla.ss- 
room  shortage  which  today  exists  in  the 
various  private  school  systems  to  which 
I  am  now  referring. 

Third.  It  provides  alternate  means 
for  a  prompt  constitutional  test  of  loans 
to  sectarian  schools.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  return  to  that  point. 

Fourth.  It  faces  up  to  the  segregation 
problem  by  clearly  prohibiting  loans 
under  this  bill  to  schools  which  practice 
racial  discrimination  in  their  entrance 
policies.  This  point  also  I  will  explain 
later. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  private  school 
applying  for  a  loan  under  the  bill  must 
satirfy  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  "the  making  of  the  loan  will  not 
violate  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution." 

If  the  Commissioner,  acting  in  a  semi- 
judicial  capacity,  determines  that  the 


loan  would  not  involve  a  violation  of  the 
first  amendment,  the  school  would  re- 
ceive the  funds,  although  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  judicial  review  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  decision  to  extend  the 
loan,  first,  by  taxpayer  suits  and,  second, 
by  actions  of  secular,  private  schools. 

If,  however,  the  Commissioner  denied 
the  loan,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
violate  the  first  amendment,  the  school 
which  was  refused  the  funds  would  also 
be  entitled  to  court  review  of  the 
decision. 

In  each  instance,  direct  and  speedy  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  pro- 
vided, for  a  final  determination  of  the 
constitutional  issue. 

The  bill  also  stipulates  that  only  pri- 
vate schools  not  practicing  "discrimina- 
tion in  entrance  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color"  will  be  eligible  for 
loans  under  the  program  proposed.  If 
Federal  funds  go  to  segregated  public 
schools,  Negroes  who  are  excluded  have 
a  remedy  in  the  courts,  imder  the  perti- 
nent decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

But  if  Federal  loan  funds  are  made 
available  to  segregated  private  schools, 
members  of  the  Negro  community  have 
no  judicial  means  of  redress,  although 
their  tax  dollars  are  involved  and  the 
private  school  in  question  may  be  used 
to  defeat  integration  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  area. 

I  have  supE>orted  Federal  aid  for  edu- 
cation ever  since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
I  am  more  anxious  than  ever  to  see  an 
adequate  Federal-aid-to-public-schools 
program  enacted;  and  that  remains  my 
primary  objective. 

That  objective  will  be  advanced  if  we 
can  separate  the  church-state  contro- 
ver.sy  from  the  President's  program,  by 
handling  it  in  a  separate  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out paying  a  warm  personal  tribute  to 
my  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1,  who  last  year  carried 
this  fight  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
in  many  previous  years  has  indicated 
his  strong  support  of  Federal  aid  for 
private  school  construction.  His  advice 
has  been  invaluable  in  the  preparation 
of  this  proposed  legislation.  I  welcome 
him  as  a  cosponsor.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  he  will  be  in  charge  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  education  bill  when  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  be  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  and  I  would  be 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  two  tabulations  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  first  one  shows  the  enrollment,  by 
States,  in  full-time  public  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  day  schools. 
The  second  tabulation  shows  the  pro- 
jected enrollments  in  full-time  public 
and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary 
day  schools,  assuming  continuation  of 
the  1955-57  birth  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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1A>4  ^k^ 

Iy«A^  <*\  ... 

I  '»ift  »;7  . . 
1>.7  4B.  ... 
Hl«»i/W   ... 

iweu-  70 


To4«J 

(2^ 


28.61fi 
an.  ."iin 
83.334  I 
36.0S3  I 

aj^v-ii  j 

4i.n3,'i  I 
4i(a7 

44.3U3  I 
iS.46V  I 
4fi.f>f.4 
4«,  .342  ' 
4S.t.23  j 
60.417 
51,33^  , 

52,  ans 
M.  i2;i 

54.  mi  1 


PuNlc'     I  Nonpublic 

(3)  !         (4)         j 


1 

2.''i.21f.  ' 

as,  97i>  I 
3I.31.'i 

33.  0M>  I 

3,',(Vtl  I 
3fi.  17(1  I 
37. ,«!    I 

3jj,4:^  I 

3<).  5N- 

4fl,  V\.v  I 

4I.4b2  I 

41.MK7  I 

42,  .^7,•^  j 
4.3,  I2i. 

43.  7,M  I 
44.322  I 


.3.  4i«'i 

3.  S.T2 

4.  :4<V4   I 
4.  r3h 


r. '134 

(.  4.'.7 
K  7.',2 
7,(«i" 

7.  ,3M 
7  774 
R.  131 
K43II 
H,  Toi 
'.*,  "79 
9,37(1 

8.  71 'J 


Total 
(5) 


22.1hi 
23,  iOK 
2»i,  2,'^ 
2^.314 

3(1,  II '^ 

31  Trw 

3.3,  1.'.7 
34.151 
34.  57"^ 
3.',,  370 

36.  7«<* 

37.  4,'u  I 
38.0154  I 

38.  t'.'.S  I 
.3fl  202 
39.7117  I 


I  I 

Public'     I  Nonpublic  1 

(fi '  '7 1  I 


Ifi.  *4 
ail,  770 
22.f.51 

24,  410 

2'.,  .>^il 

26.f>S3 
27.  7G7 

25.  ,VK> 
28,783 

3»,3i;j 

2i*.  71& 
,Vl.  ISl 
30.  .".sl    I 
»ll.  94M  I 
31.273  ! 

31,. '.ay  : 

31.977 


Z721 
3.  lfi^ 
3.60)) 
3  9r*4 

4. 3n 

S.053 
5,  391 

5,  .V.(2 
5.71*0  I 

6.  Oti3  j 
6.  3.S1 1 
6,  TjIS 

6,  S7fi 
7.136 

7,  3(v^ 
7.603 
7,8711 


Total 

(8> 


C.431   I 
b.  .'j72  I 
7.075  ' 
7,  73y 
8.837  I 
I 
b.  2M 
9.470 
10.  152 
laSM 
ll.StOs 
li273 
12.824 

12,  %0 
13.254 

13.  547 
13,921 
14.244 


PabUc' 


Nonpuhltr 

fllii 


5,752  i 

5.  9ii8  I 
M19 
«.»S 
7.896  I 

8.318 

8.403  I 

n.yn  I 

9,671 
101267 

10,  W9  , 

11.  II 

n.4f<* 

11.626 
11.8f.4 
12.154 
1X396 


679 
(X>4 
75t> 
834 
(H2 

gtii 

i,or.7 

1,  ]HI 

i,2i»y 

1,321 
l,4-.'4 
1,.'I3 
l.,VM 
1,62W 
1.6t4 
1,767 
I,  84V 


I  n  *s  not  lnrlu<W  r«Kj<lfnUaJ  ictiools  Itir  •xoeptlonal  chiMron,  suhcllrl  .tr  't- 
lartino'iL*  u(  uiNU!utKiii«  of  hl|!tk«r  e<luc;ilk)n,  and  Fe'leral  srtiool.«  (or  In(ii;ir.«, 

Mn-nir  I'rn)».<-te'l  fnri.nnipirUs  ar*  baar-1  upon  Offlr*  of  E.liic«f.'n  pnrr>!lipo"( 
liat  I  and  Hurc  ui  of  Onsiu  uji|>ub|i!ihe'l  proj««tons  of  tl>*  popuUiiion  afe<1  5  to  in 
I  .\    nngii-  >c.u  u(  ace   icjuiv jlciil  to  irries  II,  In  "Current  Pu{>ul!>tir>n   Ii«i«Oft*," 


r  2'.  \i-'  ivT 

will  C'inlir.iK'. 


]i!  Hi.  >l  CMM--  ;t  1.-.  ussume*!  lliit  iire.-ent  enruQiBeiit  trends  i  li»&0-00) 


■^.iir...    r  ?    nc;i,irtn:0M '.f  Iff  ,)th.  E  incation,  (uid  WeUar*,  Office  of  Educatior. 
K'lucatl..nal  SiatLsticTS  HrLUicii,  Kefcroin-c,  KsUiiij.U'«,  and  I'rojettKiiis  Section, 


Mr.   CLAKK.     I  also   ask   unanimoiis 

con.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoko,  and 
that  It  be  held  at  the  desk  unUl  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  legislative  day 
of  next  week,  or.  If  there  is  no  session 
next  vr^ek,  the  conclusion  of  the  Senate 
session  tomorrow.  In  order  that  other 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  join 
in  sponfeonng  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobj),  as 
follows; 

SUOST     TITLK 

Sbttiov  1  This  Act  m.iy  be  cited  M  the 
■Private    School    Construction    Loan   Act   of 

i9«r-. 

DErrNmoNs 

Sic    a    Fur    Uie   purpose   oi  thU  Act — 

I  I  I  The  term  "Commissioner"  meanB  the 
Ui.:t<-<1    Suites    Commissioner    of    Education. 

\2]  nie  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
I  f  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
V:r>:l!i  r.slands. 

IJ)  Tlie  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  .sfh.KiI  which  provides  elementary  educa- 
tion,  as  determined   under  State  law. 

(i)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means 
a  sch'Hil  which  provides  secondary  educa- 
tion   a.s  determined  under  State  law. 

1 5)  Tl^e  term  "facilities"  means  class- 
riKims  and  related  facilities  (including  fur- 
niture, Instructional  materials  other  than 
tcx'books,  equipment,  machinery,  and  utili- 
ties necess.iry  or  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
pa.<-«^i  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
and  hit/Tost-s  In  land  (Including  site,  grad- 
ing, and  Improvement)  on  which  such 
f.u:;;tios  are  constructed.  Such  term  does 
ii'^t  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or  structures. 
o'  f.-vrllltles  Intended  primarily  for  events, 
■  u-h  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or 
rimen  for  which  admission  is  to  t>e  charged 
'■'<  the  (Teneral  public.  Furthermore,  such 
Trm  due*  not  Include  classrooms  or  other 
f.ic. lines  u-sed  exclusively  or  primarily  for 
eU'acatlon  beyond  grade  12. 

6 1  The  terms  "ronstrxictlng"  and  "con- 
s.-'ucUoii  •  Include  the  preparation  of  draw- 
'•■■■cs  and  8F>eclflcation*  for  scliool  facUltlce; 
erect  lug.  building,  acquiring,  altering.  r«- 
n.  xieitiig.  Improving,  or  extending  school 
f.icllities.  and  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  sctux)l  facilities. 
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LOAN     AUTHOEIZATION 

8«c.  3.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans,  from  funds  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  secUon  11  of  this  Act.  to 
private  nonprofit  schools  In  the  States  for 
constructing  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities,  upon  determining  that  such 
schools  meet  the  criteria  provided  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  4.  1  he  total  amount 
of  such  loans  which  shall  be  allocated  to 
such  schools  In  each  State  for  each  year  for 
which  funds  are  provided  pursuant  to  section 
11  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  provided  in  such 
year  pursuant  to  such  section  11  as  the  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
•cliool  p>opulatlon  in  such  state  bears  to  the 
total  such  population  for  all  the  States.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  use  populations  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  to  htm.    Such  loans — 

(1)  shall  t>e  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commissioner  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  applicant  meets  the  criteria 
stated  In  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  stiall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States; 

(S)  may  be  In  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost  of  the  facilities 
for  which  made,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Commissioner,  which 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  total  of  one-quar- 
ter of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  contract  for 
the  loan  is  made  and  adjuster!  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  1  per  centum;   and 

(4)  shall  be  sub}ect  to  recall  upon  a  flnai 
court  ruling  that  the  loans  in  question  have 
been  made  in  violation  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution;  and 

(5)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  loan  was  made. 

If  any  part  of  the  total  funds  allocated  to 
schools  within  a  State  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  remains  untised  at  the  end  of 
either  of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  in  which 


funds  are  made  available  under  this  Act,  It 
shall  be  reallocated  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner  for  loans  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  schools  in  other  States.  Such 
reallocated  sums  shall  be  over  and  above 
the  5ums  provided  In  the  succreedlng  fiscal 
yc?.r  under  section  11  of  this  Act. 

CRITERIA    FOB    LOANS 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  directed 
to  make  a  loan  as  long  as  ftinds  are  avail- 
able as  provided  in  section  11  of  this  Act, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3.  when- 
ever he  finds  the  following  criteria  are  met: 

1 1  I  the  school  applying  for  the  loan  nor- 
mally maintains,  or  will  maintain  upon 
completion  of  planned  construction  proj- 
ects, a  regular  faculty  and  curricrulum  and 
normally  has  a  regularly  enrolled  body  of 
pupils  or  students  Ln  attendance  where  the 
school's  educational  activities  are  regularly 
carried  on; 

(2)  the  schcxil  applying  for  the  lo«ui  Is 
owned  and  operated  by  an  organization  en- 
titled to  exemption  under  the  provisions  of 
section  501  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cocie 
of  1954; 

(3)  the  schcxil  applying  for  tJie  loan  pro- 
vides elementary  or  secondary  education  as 
determined  by  State  law; 

(4)  the  school  applying  for  the  loan  does 
not  in  fact  practice  discrimination  In  Its  en- 
trance requiremeiits  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color; 

(5)  the  loan  will  be  used  for  constructing 
facilities  as  defined  In  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(6)  the  school  supplies  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Commissioner  of  Its  ability 
to  repay  the  loan  with  interest;  and 

(7)  the  making  of  the  lonn  will  rot  vio- 
late the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

(bi  If  a  loan  satisfies  the  criteria  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  there  are 
funds  available,  the  Commissioner  is  directed 
to  make  the  loan  in  the  amount  applied  for 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
this  Act),  unless  he  finds  that  this  amount 
Is  excessive  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
students  In  attendance  or  likely  to  attend 
the  applicant  school  or  in  relation  to  ap- 
plications by  other  schools  In  the  same  State. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5,  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
deny  an  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
Act  except  after  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  applicant.    If 
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the  loAn  la  denied,  the  Commissioner  is  dt- 
recced  to  make  separate  findings  on  each  of 
the  criteria  provided  In  subsection  la)  of 
section  4  of  thla  Act,  to  state  speclflcally 
the  criterion  or  criteria  which  the  loan  ap- 
plication failed  to  satisfy,  and.  If  he  deems 
it  practicable,  to  state  the  amount  of  the 
loan  which  he  would  deem  proper  under 
subsection  (b)  of  section  4  If  the  criteria 
of  subsection  (a)   of  section  4  were  sH'isfled 

JUDICIAL     HEVirw 

Sec  6  la)  Any  school  whofie  .ipplici'ion 
for  a  loan  has  been  denied  by  the  C  untnls- 
sloner  under  the  provlnlons  of  sub-seCMn  (a) 
of  section  4  of  thla  Act  m.iy  bring  u  civil 
action  to  obtain  a  review  ff  the  P.::  I  dccl- 
siun  uf  the  Commissioner 

ibi  Any  citizen  of  the  United  S'ates  upon 
whose  taxable  Income  there  W'ls  in-.oosed  »n 
income  tax  under  section  1  i>f  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  last  preceding 
calendar  or  taxable  year  .ind  who  has  paid 
any  part  of  such  Income  t.tx.  miy  bring  i 
clvU  action  against  the  C>>mml.ssloner  to 
resTaln  or  enjoin  him  from  taking  any  ac- 
tion under  this  Act  which  ' .le  pltitUlfT  chal- 
lenges as  Invalid  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  '>■>  adcliti'inal 
showing  of  direct  or  indlrii'.  financial  or 
other  Injury,  actual  or  pro,' peer ive.  on  the 
purl  of  the  plalnti.T  shall  be  required  for 
the   maintenance   of   anv    such    action 

ic)  Any  school  which  l.s  denied  a  loan  or 
which  h;is  had  the  amoimt  of  the  loan  it 
receives  reduced  because  of  the  lack  of  fund.s 
available  In  a  particular  yeir  may  bring  a 
civil  action  to  obtain  a  rv.  icw  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  CommlsslontT  extending  loans 
to  other  schools  lnsf)far  hs  the  other  loans 
are  claimed  to  be  invalid  ui.der  the  first 
amendment   to  the  Constitution 

(d)  Anv  action  brought  vindt-r  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  sectl-n  rnusi  be 
commencf'd  within  sixty  d'lys  nffer  the  fl- -il 
decision  of  the  Cotnmissioi'er  Such  action 
shall  be  brought  in  the  dlstr'ct  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Dlstrl.n  of  Columbia 
Upon  the  commencement  of  such  action  the 
Comnrxlssloner  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  upon  which  tlie 
findings  or  decision  complained  of  are 
based  The  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Coiuinbl.i  ■^hai: 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  an  t  detcrn.inf  .iny 
such  action,  and  the  court  shai!  hue  p^■\ver 
to  enter,  upon  the  pleadings  and  rer  ircl  of 
proceedings  a  Judgment  afflrniing  modifvme 
or  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. The  findings  of  the  Con^mLssloner 
as  to  any  fact.  If  supi>orted  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  all  rulings 
of  law  conclusions  of  law.  and  m:xed  con- 
clusions of  fact  and  law  made  under  sub- 
section I  a)  of  section  4,  shall  be  subject  to 
unlimited  judicial  review.  Any  party  to  such 
action  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  entered 
therein  by  the  district  cnart  relating  to 
clause  7  of  subsection  (ai  of  section  4  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  review  thereof  by  the 
Supreme  Court  through  the  filing  m  that 
Court,  within  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of 
that  order,  of  an  appeal  therefrom  .Any 
party  to  such  action  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  entered  by  the  district  court  on  any 
other  ground  shall  be  subject  to  review  m 
the  same  manner  as  a  Judgment  in  other 
civil  actions.  Any  such  action  pendir.g  be- 
fore any  court  for  hearing,  determination 
or  review  shall  be  heard,  determined  or  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
shall  be  expedited  In  every  practicable  man- 
ner. Any  action  Instituted  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  survive  notwithstanding 
any  change  in  the  person  t>o>.upyiiig  the 
t)lTlce  of  CommlsBloner  or  any  vacancy  in 
>iich  office 

LABOm    STANDAKDS 

Sec  7  xMl  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  under  this  Act 


shall  be  paid  wages  .it  rates  n.it  les.s  th.in 
th>«e  prevailing  on  similar  ctaistructlon  in 
the  Uxrality  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  US  C  'JTea — 
276c  5 1  for  construction  projects  financed 
under  this  Act.  and  every  such  employee 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate 
of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  uf 
eight  hours  in  any  worktlay  or  forty  hours  in 
the  workweek,  :us  the  case  mny  be,  but  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  the  .ipplicntloii  of 
thi.  section  in  cases  or  classes  uf  c.u'.c>>  where 
labcrers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwue  em- 
ployed at  any  time  In  the  construction  of 
ihe  project,  voluntarily  donate  their  services 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs  of 
construction  and  the  Commls.ijioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amounts  suved  thereby  are 
fully  credited  to  the  srh(H)l  ur.dertaklng  the 
c;)."".- tructlun  Tin'  Secret. iry  of  Labor  shall 
h^ve  with  re';(>ect  to  the  l.ib.ir  st,indard.s 
specified  :  L  this  provision  th-?  authority 
and  functi  lis  set  forth  in  Reorg.inl/atU)n 
Plan  Num'^ired  14  of  1950  (1.5  FR  3176. 
3  use  IM.-  15i  nod  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  IJ  1934  .^.s  amended  (40  US.C 
276c  1 

Af<MINI.SrRA:l\  E    PROVISIONS 

Sec  8  (a)  The  Comml-sloner  may  dele- 
gate any  <'l  his  functions  under  this  Act 
rx<ept  the  making  uf  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  ')f  the  OfUce  of  Education 

(bi  In  .idmini5teruig  the  provisions  ol  this 
Act.  the  Commisfili  n^r  is  Authorized  to  util- 
ize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Govertmient  and  of  any  other 
public  or  other  nonprofit  i>gency  or  institu- 
tion In  accordance  with  appropriate  agree- 
ments, and  to  p  .y  for  .lucli  .«.irvices  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  may 
be    'greed   upon 

l.F.TERVL    PROVISIONS 

SEf  9  iji  In  the  performance  of  and 
with  respect  fj.  the  functions.  pKjwers.  and 
duties  ve.sted  in  him  by  this  Act  the  Com- 
missioner, ntn Withstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  l.iw   shall -- 

(  1  I  prepare  aiuiually  and  subniit  a  budget 
pr  >j;ram  as  provided  tor  wholly-owned  Gov- 
ernment corporations  by  the  (Vovernmeiu 
Corjjoration  Control  Act    as  amended,  and 

(2)  maintain  an  integr.il  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audlttd  annually  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  m  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial tr m.sactions  as  prinid.  d  by  the(»ov- 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
ri'iired  Pro'  ided.  That  such  financi.il  trans- 
actions of  the  Commissioner  as  the  making 
of  U>ans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  'onnection  with  such  financial 
transactions  shall  be  final  atid  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of   the  Government 

ibMl)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Com- 
ml.ssloner  pursuant  to  the  provisions  at  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  In  a  checking  account 
or  accounts  wi'h  fhe  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  Receipts  ind  a.s.setj?  obtained  or  held 
by  the  Comml.ssloner  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  ins  functions  under  this  .^ct. 
and  all  funds  a\allable  for  cnrrvmg  r»ut  the 
functions  of  the  Commissioner  under  this 
Act  (including  appropriations  therefor, 
which  are  hereby  authorized* ,  shall  be  avail- 
able. In  such  am'-unts  as  may  from  year  t^o 
year  be  authorized  hv  the  Congress  fur  the 
adminisfAti'.e  expanses  of  the  C'lmmisainner 
In  connection  with  the  pfrfifrmance  r)f  sucii 
functi'>ns 

(2i  The  Commis.sKiner  is  authorized  (At 
to  prescr!l>e  a  schedule  .f  fees  which  in  his 
Judgment,  would  he  adefi>iate  In  the  aggre- 
gate to  co\er  necessary  expenses  of  making 
inspections  i  including  audits  i  and  providing 
representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in 
connection  with  loans  under  this  Act  and 
(B)  to  condition  the  making  of  such  loans 
on  agreement   by  the  applicant  to  pay  such 


fees,  and  If  such  fees  are  prescribed,  tlie 
Comml.ssloner  s  expenses  for  such  purposea 
shall  be  considered  noUHdminlstratlve.  For 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  services,  the 
C<immls*iloner  may.  as  authorized  by  section 
8(bi.  utilize  any  agency,  and  such  agency 
may  accept  reimbursement  or  payment  f^r 
such  services  from  such  apjillrant  or  from 
the  Commissioner  and  shall  if  a  Feder.i! 
agency,  credit  such  amounts  t>>  the  appr.i. 
pn.itlon  or  fund  against  whi<  h  cxpeiulir  ure-> 
by  such  agency  for  such  services  have  bf»Mi 
chii.'ged 

ici  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  Act,  the  CommlssloiK-r 
notwithslandl'ig  the  provisions  oi  any  oiner 
law  may 

ill  prcsi'Tlbe  such  rules  ami  regulations 
as  may  be  necess.iry  to  carry  ii\it  the  pur- 
poses cf  this  Act. 

I  Ji  sue  .I'ld  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
oi  a  Sljtc  having  gencr.il  Jurisdiction  or  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  and 
!.uch  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  tlvl!  actions  arising  under  this  Act  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 
but  no  attachment  Injunction,  garnishment. 
or  other  similar  proi-ess  mesne  or  Mini  simli 
be  Issued  against  the  Commissioner  or  prop- 
erty under  his  control  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  except  litigation  aris- 
ing out  of  H"tlvltles  under  this  Act  from  the 
ftppllratlon  of  scctl!)ns  507(bi  and  2'>79  of 
tltl?  2a  of  the  United  .States  Code  and  of 
section  .367  of  the  Revi.»ed  Statutes  .5  U  S  C. 
31«i; 

(Ji  foreclose  <jn  any  property  or  cuni- 
menie  anv  action  to  protect  or  enforce  anv 
rlgiit  conftrred  upon  him  by  any  law.  con- 
tract, or  otiier  agreement,  and  bid  for  •\nd 
purchai>e  a'  any  foreclosure  or  any  other 
sale  any  pr-perty  in  ci.nnectloi;  with  whlcli 
he  has  m.uic  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  in  the  event  of  any  such  acr)ulsitioii 
land  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
cjf  l.iw  relating  to  the  acquisition  handling. 
or  disposal  of  real  property  by  ilie  I'nited 
Sl.'v'es).  ■f>rnplete.  administer  r^  tncxiel  and 
convert,  dispose  of  letuse.  and  o-Jierwisc  deal 
with,  such  property  Prut  idcd  That  any  sut  h 
acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not  ueprlve 
nriy  State  or  politicul  subdivision  thereul  of 
Us  civil  or  criminal  Jur.sdli  tion  in  and  over 
such  property  or  Impair  the  civil  rights 
under  the  .state  or  lf>cal  laws  <.f  tlie  in- 
habitants on  such  propert)  , 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  to  p.iy  an- 
nual sums  m  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or 
Itx'al  t.ixlng  authority  with  respect  to  any 
real  property  so  acquired  or  owned 

(51  Sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  prlv.ite 
sale  or  lease  real  f>r  per.sonal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  sectirltles  ur  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  .is  he  may  fix; 

(6 1  obtain  Insurance  against  lo.ss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  a.ssels  held. 

(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  m 
this  Act,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  tfj  the  rate  of  interest,  tune  of  pa\ - 
ment  uf  any  installment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest, security  or  any  Lither  term  of  any  c  ui- 
trnct  or  agreement  to  which  he  Is  a  p.irt> 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant  to  this  section:    and 

1 8)  Include  in  any  contract  or  instru- 
ment made  pursuant  to  this  section  such 
other  covenatits.  conditions,  ur  provi.sions  .i> 
he  may  deem  nece.ssury  U>  lutsure  that  tli"- 
purjKises  of   this  Act   will   be  achieved 

I'RoHIniTIoN   A(-.M.SST  FEDERAL  CONTROI 

Src  10  Nothing  contained  in  this  ArX 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  Impose  any 
requirements  or  condition  with  respect  to 
the  personnel,  curriculum,  methods  of  in- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  educa- 
tional institution 
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Set.  11  (a)  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for 
loans  under  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  may, 
on  or  after  July  1,  1061,  from  Ume  to  time 
Issue  notes  and  obligations  far  purchaae  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  maxi- 
mum aggregate  prlnctpal  amount  of  such 
notes  and  obligations  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  (1)  the  sum  of 
$105,000,000  until  June  30.  19«2.  Inclusive; 
(2)  the  sum  of  $222,0000.000  from  July  1, 
1962,  unUl  June  30.  19«3.  inclusive:  and  (3) 
the  sum  of  $351,000,000  from  July  1,  1963. 
and  thereafter. 

(bi    Notes  or   other  obligations  Issued  by 
the    Commissioner   under   this    Act   shall   be 
In  Kuch  forms  and  denominations,  have  such 
inaturiLies.  and  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
cuuditlons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
nu.'sinner,   with   the   approval   of  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determine  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   which   sliall    be  not   less  than    the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  ot>ligatlons  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  p;u-t   uf  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ciding    the    l.s6uance    by    the    Commissioner 
and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1 
per  centum      The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized   and   directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  cbligatlons  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  issued   under  this  Act  and   for  such 
pur|x)6e  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt 
ir.inbaj.Uou  Uie  prc>ceod»  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities   U-'ucd    under   Uie   Second   Liberty 
n  ind  Act,  as  amended,  and  Uie  purposes  for 
which   Fecurltles  may  be   Isiucd  under  such 
A-t,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchases   of  such    notes   ar>d   other   obliga- 
tions.    Tlie   Secretary   of   the   Treasury   may 
at   any   time  sell   any  of   the  notes  or  other 
obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion     Ail  redemptions,   purchases,  and  sales 
by    the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury   of    such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public-debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
ict    There    are    hereby    authorised    to    be 
ap;rt-oprl,ited  to  the  Commissioner  such  sums 
a.s    may    be    necessary,    together    with    loan 
principal  and  interest  payments  made  under 
this    Art.    for    payments    on    notes    or   other 
obligations  is.suetl  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der  this  secUiiu. 

BEFARA»n,rrT 

Sec  12  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  ahall  not 
be  alfected  thereby. 

Mr    JAVITS      Mr.  President 


Mr.  CLARK      I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
several  qut'<:tion.s  about  this  matter,  both 
a.s  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and 
a.s  a  Senator  from  a  State  which  has 
many  parochial  school  pupils. 

P'lrst.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  about 
tlio  procedure  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pcnn.sylvania  believe  there  would  be  any 
obirction— il  the  situation  should  work 
out  in  that  way—Lo  having  his  bill  or 
a  similar  bill  coni.idercd  even  before 
Senate  consideration  of  the  general 
Federal-aid-to-educatlon  bill;  or  does 
tl;e  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  have  any 
particular  view  as  to  whether  his  bill 
should  be  con.sidered  before  or  after  that 
bill,  bearing  in  mind — and  of  course  I 
know  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania.  and  he  knows  mine — that 
it  IS  undesirable  to  deal  with  this  meas- 
ure in  connection  with  the  text  of  the 
major  Pcderal -aid-to-education  bill. 

Mr  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Np\^  York  have  reference  to  considera- 
tion in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor? 


Mr.  JAVITS.  To  consideration  on 
the  floor.  I  would  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  present  thought — 
which  will  be  subject  to  change  If  the 
leadership  feels  otherwise — would  be 
that  if  we  could  get  my  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  it  should  go  on  the  cal- 
endar; and  I  hope  the  leadership  would 
assure  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
it  would  be  promptly  called  up  for  vote 
after  the  administration's  measure. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  with  me  that 
at  that  point  we  would  have  an  obliga- 
tion, in  good  faith,  to  see  to  it  that  that 
happened?  I  gather  that  is  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  my  view.  As  to 
whether  the  leadership  agrees  or  not,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvama  in  believinp  that  good 
faith  would  require  that  that  be  done. 

Second,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has 
made  provision  for  a  constitutional  test. 
There  may  be  a  question  whether  we  can 
give  that  authority,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
it  has  concerned  me  very  deeply,  that, 
jurisdictionally  speakinc.  there  would  be 
no  way  for  a  taxpayer  to  test  the  law  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  in  order  to  raise 
the  issue  of  constitutionality. 

I  gather  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
Senator  has  provided  in  the  bill  specifical 
authority  which  would  entitle  an  in- 
dividual to  sue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  while  I  believe  the 
provisions  for  con.siitutional  review  con- 
tained in  the  bill  are  valid,  the  Senator  is 
a  good  enough  constitutional  lawyer  to 
know  that,  if  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
want  to  hear  the  case,  it  could  probably 
find  some  reason  for  not  doing  so.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  present 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
under  the  distinRuisher'  leadership  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren.  The  Court  has 
measured  up  to  its  con.stitutional  respon- 
sibility in  the  past  or.  even  hotter  issues. 
and  I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind  it 
will  decide  this  issue. 

The  bill  provides  three  methods  of 
review.  The  first  would  be  used  if 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  deter- 
mined— and.  presumably,  he  would  con- 
sult competent  legal  authorities— that 
a  loan  made  to  a  private  school,  owned 
and  operated  by  a  religious  frroup,  vio- 
lated the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

The  school  that  had  been  refused  the 
loan  would  then  bo  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  to  brlnp  a  civil  action 
In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  review  the  Commission's  de- 
cision, and,  If  the  court's  order  did  not 
grant  the  relief  requested  to  appeal — not 
by  certiorari — directly  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
however,  were  to  find  the  loan  did  not 
result  in  the  statute's  becoming  an  in- 
valid one,  two  alternate  methods  are 
provided  to  tho.se  objecting  to  the  loan's 
being  made  on  constitutional  grounds: 
First,  by  a  taxpayer's  suit,  and.  second, 
by  a  civil  action  broufrht  by  a  secular  pri- 
vate school  under  carefully  delimited 
conditions. 


I  am  wen  aware  of  the  argument  that 
the  ruling  in  Massachusetts  against  Mel- 
lon and  Ppothingham  against  Mellcn,  de- 
cided back  in  the  1920's  by  Justice  Suth- 
erland, Is  a  constitutional  ruling  which 
Congress  could  not  by  legislation  set 
aside. 

Again,  I  say  If  the  Supreme  Court 
wants  to  decide  the  <iuestion,  this  bill 
provides  appropriate  and  available  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  dojiot  wish  to  delay 
the  Senator,  but  I  do  have  a  few  other 
questions  which  are  essential  to  ask  In 
this  profound  Issue. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  used 
the  language,  "if  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  found  a  loan  made  to  a  pri- 
vate school  violated  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution."  Would  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  amend  that  language  so  It 
would  read  "if  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation found  the  application,  under  the 
statute  which  was  then  being  made,  to 
be  an  unconstitutional  applica4ion  of  the 
statute  as  passed"? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  prohibition  in  the 
first  amendment  is  against  a  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion. 
The  bill  would  require  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  examine  each  applica- 
tion and  reach  a  determination  as  to 
whether  the  making  of  the  loan  applied 
for,  taking  into  account  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  would  be  an 
unconstitutional  application  of  the 
statute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  de- 
cided cases  have  not  ruled  that  a  loan 
to  parochial  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
classroom  construction  is,  on  its  face, 
unconstitutional.     Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So,  although  there  are 
constitutional  lawyers,  including  those 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  have  rendered  an 
elaborate  opinion,  believe  such  a  loan 
is  unconstitutional,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  so  decided.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK,  Exactly,  and  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  I  disagree  with  that  con- 
clusion in  that  opinion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly.  U  the  Com- 
missioner is  to  decide  the  basic  consti- 
tutional question  as  to  the  whole  statute, 
then  I  think  we  face  one  set  of  circum- 
stances. However,  it  is  different  if  we 
say  to  the  Commissioner,  "In  the  event 
that  you  find  in  respect  to  an  apphca- 
tion  which  is  made  to  you,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  which  you  are  asked  to 
make  will  be  such  as  to  run  afoul  of  the 
separation  between  church  and  state, 
you  should  so  find.  ' 

To  cite  a  striking  example,  suppose 
the  Commissioner  is  asked  to  lend  money 
to  build  a  chaE)el  in  a  seminary  in  which 
a  reverend  or  a  priest  is  to  be  ordained. 
He  might  say,  "That  obviously  runs 
afoul  of  the  Constitution." 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  Com- 
missioner is  asked  to  construct  a  class- 
room which  does  not  have  the  remotest 
relationship  even  to  time  off  to  study 
religion?  He  might  consider  that  that 
would  not  run  afoul  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition. 

That  is  the  question  I  put  to  ttie  Sen- 
ator. I  wonder  if  the  Senator,  In  Intro- 
ducing the  bill,  would  define  precisely 
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what  he  expects  the  Commissioner  lo  do, 
thereby  explaining  the  reason  why  he 
has  written  the  particular  provision  into 
the  biU. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  think  it  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult, off  the  top  of  one's  head,  to  insure 
that  a  colloquy  of  this  sort  will  properly 
represent  mature  thought  on  so  tech- 
nical and  legalistic  a  point. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
that  in  my  judgment  the  kt-y  woido  are 
■  with  respect  to  such  loan." 

What  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
must  determine  is  whether  the  .statute 
"with  respect  to  such  loan"  violates  tiie 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
in  that  the  law  "with  respect  to  sucli 
loan"  becomes  a  law  respecting  an 
establishmrnt  of  religion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  tjlad  my  col- 
league has  made  that  point.  I  a^ree 
that  if  we  are  to  narrow  the  que.stion 
and  to  have  a  justiciable  controversy, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  think  it  also 
gives  us  an  opportunity,  even  in  the 
subcommittee,  by  careful  study  and  per- 
haps by  some  legal  draftsman  hip,  to 
try  to  find  a  formula  which  will  do  w!iat 
many  of  us  hope  can  be  done,  and  at  th  • 
same  time  give  us  the  minimal  r:  k  in 
terms  of  doing  somethm«  which  is 
unconstitutional. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question. 

Mr  CLARK.  Before  the  Senator  asks 
another  question,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Oreion  i  Mr 
Morse  I  and  I  considered  seven  .separate 
clauses  to  cover  the  point  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  now  refers. 
After  long  and  prayerful  thouu'ht.  after 
con.sulting  with  a  number  of  competent 
lawyers  In  addition  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  we  concluded  that  the  simplest 
solution  was  the  best. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  I.  too.  am  seekmij  ad- 
vice from  leading  constitutional  lawyer-. 
in  the  country,  and  law  school.s.  I  hope 
we  can  bring  their  good  judgment  to 
bear  on  the  subject. 

I  have  one  flnal  question  to  a^k  I 
know  the  Senator's  answer,  I  be!i»  ve.  but 
It  IS  important  for  the  record 

I  do  not  intend — and  I  am  ure  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  d^t-s  not  in- 
tend— to  shift  the  burden  of  deciding; 
constitutionality  to  the  Supreme  Court 
The  Senator  would  agree  tiiat  every 
Senator,  lawyer  and  nonlawver  alike, 
should,  when  he  votes,  be  sati.^tied  in 
good  conscience  that  he  is  voting  for  a 
measure  which  he  believes  to  be  con- 
stitutional 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  is  implint  in 
the  passage  of  any  proF>osed  legislation 
by  this  body  or  by  the  other  body  that 
Members  who  vote  for  passage  believe 
It  to  be  constitutional.  Otherwise  they 
have  no  right  to  vote  for  it 

I  also  believe  there  are  many  Members 
of  this  body.  Including  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  do  not  set  thcm.selves 
up  as  great  constitutional  authorities, 
who  are  quite  willing  to  have  their  judg- 
ment checked  by  the  body  set  up  in  the 
Constitution  to  give  the  final  word  on 
these  subjects:  namely,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVmS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague  for  his  c<Mnments. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  \ull  tli'' 
Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  fnend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  have  listened  with  attention 
to  the  Senators  presentation  I  am 
gratified  that  he  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senat.ir  from  Oregcn  have  intro- 
duc'd  tiie  bill 

Alo.i.;:  with  many  other  Senators.  I 
have  had  nroat  concern  that  we  .should 
do  widely  that  winch  I  think  is  the  goal 
of  all  of  u;.  raising  the  level  of  educa- 
tion m  tins  country  We  should  do  it  as 
broadly  a.^  we  may  within  con.^tilutlonnl 
1. nutations. 

It  would  appear  now  that  the  wlse.st 
course  for  those  who  sefk  Fed-ral  aid 
ui  all  pos.sible  areas  within  constitutional 
limits  IS  to  support  the  .s<'paiatr  venture 
which,  I  take  it,  the  Senator  from 
Oreiton  and  the  Senator  from  P^•nn^^l- 
vania  wnild  agree  is  a  way  to  de.scnbc 
the  bill. 

Tiierefore,  I  would  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  Senatois  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

If  I  may  make  conunenl  on  the  col- 
Kkju',  betwfon  the  distinguishixi  Senator 
from  Pcnnsvlvania  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  v.Duld 
not.  by  my  silence,  wish  to  indicate  that 
I  am  committed  yet  to  the  idea  that 
evf-rv  t:me  the  Senate  votes  a  .Senator 
must  make  a  judgment  aflirmatively 
with  respect  to  constitutional  questions 
I  think  clearly  our  obh'ation  is  to  vote 
"nay"  when  we  make  the  judt-ment  tliat 
a  measurt'  is  unconstitutional,  but  I  am 
lu  sitant  to  undertake  the  resporusibility 
of  making  a  judgment  of  an  affirmative 
natur.'  on  constitutionality  on  every  bill. 
I  think  wiu-n  theie  i.'-  a  doubt,  biond  ;hiI- 
icy  judtrment  then  should  t>er8uade  one, 
rather  than  s.-eking  the  law  ixioks  on 
the  Constitution. 

Mr  CLARK  It  occurs  to  me  fl.at  the 
.Senator  niu^t  obviously  be  correct,  be- 
cause mai  y  extremely  competent  aiul 
ablf  Senators  aie  not  lawyers  at  all  It 
is  most  ditTicult  if  not  impo.s.-:ible.  lor 
a  man  wlio  is  not  a  lawyer  ami  actually 
for  one  wl.o  is  not  an  cxpei  lenced  con- 
stitutional lawyer,  to  have  any  view 
which  is  '. ery  mraiungful  on  proposed 
h'gislation  as  to  which  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  const;tutK>nahty 

Mr  HART  Tht-  reason  I  made  ihf 
comment  is  that  I  .sen.se  tliat  the  bill 
is  dirfx"t»'d  Upward  an  aiea  which  will 
remain  in  doubt  until  the  day  the  Su- 
preme Court  gives  us  the  answer  I 
arn  hopeful  that  Senators  will  not  vote 
in  oppasition  to  a  proposal  merely  be- 
cau.se  there  is  doubt  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  vote  "nay  '  if  tiiey  are  certain 
a  constitutional  prohibition  would  be 
violated 

Mr  Cl-ARK  My  views  are  in  accord 
with  thasi  of  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan, I  welcome  his  support  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  flcwr 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  splendid  statement  made  by 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  SenaU>r 
from  Pennsylvania  only  a  few  compli- 
mentary remarks. 


I'li.st  I  cwinplinu'iit  my  distinguished 
friend  for  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
made  on  the  bill  which  he  has  intro- 
duced I  al.su  thank  him  for  the  great 
a.'-.Mstance  he  has  been  to  me  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Fo!-  a  long  tunc  in  the  Senate  the  Sen- 
ator fr  >m  Penns:. Kama  has  sijoken.  m 
my  judgment,  with  great  clarity  and 
with  great  courage  on  this  volatile  l.ssue 
of  Federal  aid  to  i)ii\ale  .scIkkjIs  I  am 
proud,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, to  join  with  the  Senator  in  spon- 
.sonng  this  mea.-^ure  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  thnt  the  proposal  so  ably  presented 
by  the  Senator  from  Pi'iinsylvania  IMr 
CL.^RK  1  will  be  received  and  acted  upon 
with  a  minimum  of  delay,  because,  in 
iny  judgment,  we  owe  it  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  today,  as  legisla- 
tors, to  act  upon  our  convictions  m  mat- 
ttM  s  such  as  tins  in  order  to  uciueve  two 
goals. 

I  confirm  the  announcement  that  the 
Senator  from  Penn.svhania  Mr  ClahkI 
made  as  to  our  plans  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  bill  before  tlie  Senate  Subcorn- 
nuttoe  on  Education  Those  heaiing.s 
w.ll  be  lield  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
.Apiil  I  am  sure  this  announceme:u 
will  be  formalized  I  ha\e  talked  with 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  my  sub- 
c  immittee  and  liave  been  authorized  to 
make  piehmmary  arrangeinenUs  for  th.' 
holding  of  tlie  hearings,  and  to  notify 
those  who  uiuioubtedly  wil!  wish  to  ap- 
pear as  witnev,e,s,  on  \  he  bill 

It    l.s   my    hope    and    exi>ectat:on    that 


we    can    complete    ivarini-'s 


m 
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Testimony  will  be  limited  lo  the  views 
of  witnesses  on  the  langua-'e  of  the  bi!l 
or  conrernim^  such  amendments  as  the 
sub'-ommiltee  will  wish  to  consider  m 
m'>dification  of  the  bill,  I  make  tnis 
stalemenr  because  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  ha\e  been  voluminous  on  the  entire 
subject  of  loans  to  private  schools  I 
Wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  shall  not  m 
the  public  hearing  permit  a  repetition 
of  the  (lata,  evidence,  and  information 
already  m  the  record  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  such  material  Iiied 
a.s  supplementary  to  statements  made, 
but  I  shall  give  instructions  to  the  wit- 
ne.s.s»'i,  to  confine  them.selves  to  their  pro 
and  con  argument.s  with  respect  to  the 
Clark-Morse  bill  or  any  amendments 
thereto 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  will  the 
S'-niitor  vield'^ 

Mr    MORSK       I  yield 

Mr  CLARK  Unfortunately  I  was 
un.ible  to  Ik^  present  at  all  of  the  hear- 
ing's on  the  administration  bill  which 
were  conductf'd  by  my  good  friend  frorn 
OrekTon  Is  my  friend  satisfied  that 
there  is  at  pre.sent  a  clearly  dr>cumenfed 
record  establishing  the  need  for  a.ssist- 
ance  to  private  schools  in  order  to  enable 
them  U)  carry  out  the  task  of  educating 
a  substantial  portion  of  American  youth' 

Mr  MOFiSE  There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  e\  idence  and  data  in  the 
record,  but.  of  course,  the  witnesses  m 
support  of  the  Clark-Morse  bill  can  in- 
troduce additional  evidence  on  the  need 
at  the  April  13  and  14  hearings. 
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My  own  position,  as  I  made  clear  in 
connection  with  similar  legislation  I 
sponsored  in  the  last  session,  is  that  this 
is  constitutionally  acceptable  legislation. 
Opinions  of  very  able  constitutional 
lawyers  may  differ  on  this  point,  as  hap- 
pens very  often,  when  men  of  good  will 
seek  to  offer  variant  solutions  to  prob- 
lems which  ari.sc,  but  based  upKJn  my 
own  study,  I  would  hold  as  a  lawyer 
that  the  bill  offered  today  by  both  Sen- 
ator Clark  and  myself  meets  this  first 
test  of   any   legislative  proposal. 

I  as.sociate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark),  In  my  judgment,  each  Sen- 
ator, m  keepin.g  with  the  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  that  he  takes  when 
he  comes  into  this  body,  has  a  clear 
obli'.-ation  to  satisfy  himself  before  he 
votes  in  favor  of  proposed  legislation 
that  he  believes  it  to  be  constitutional. 
I  would  not  be  offering  as  a  cosponsor 
with  the  author,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr  Clark],  this  pro- 
po.sed  legislation  if  I  did  not  honestly 
believe  as  a  lawyer  that  our  bill  would 
meet  the  constitutional  test.  I  shall 
h.ave  something  to  say  on  that  subject 
in  a  moment. 

The  goals,  to  wh.ch  I  referred  earlier, 
are   these: 

First,  to   provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  a  substantial  segment  of  our 
Nations   .'schoolchildren,   who   are   edu- 
cated in  private  and  parochial  schools. 
I  ha\  c  .said  many  times  in  past  debate, 
there   is   no   question   about   the   public 
service    that    private    schools    perform. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  great  serv- 
ice, in  terms  of  many  millions  of  dollars, 
that  the  private  .scliools  perform  for  all 
the  taxi)ayers  of  the  United  States  each 
year      If   anyone   should   question   that 
fact,    he    should    for   a   moment   reflect 
upon   what    would  happen  if  we  closed 
all    the    private   schools   in    the   United 
States  tonight  and  if  all  the  schoolchil- 
dren in  tho.se  private  schools  appeared 
at    the    public    school    doors    tomorrow 
morning 

Then  I  think  the  American  taxpayers 
would  have  a  clear  iJidcrstanding  of  the 
public  service  rendered  by  private 
.schools  and  the  public  savings  rendered 
by  the  private  scliools.  They  would 
know  what  our  total  national  educa- 
tional cost  would  th?n  be.  if  it  were  not 
for  th.e  contributions  that  the  private 
schools  are  making  today  to  the  educa- 
tional process, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  than  point? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  CLARK.  I  EJn  happy  that  the 
Senator  has  made  the  point.  I  thank 
him  for  his  very  kind  remarks  about  me, 
tor  which  I  am  grateful.  But  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  under  the  laws  of  all  50 
States,  each  of  which  has  compulsory 
free  jjublic  educaticin  through  various 
grades— usually  grade  12 — every  private 
school,  in  order  to  be  able  to  operate 
and  lo  permit  a  child  to  go  there  instead 
of  going  to  a  public  school,  must  meet 
the  standards  of  education  laid  down  by 
the  superintendents  of  instruction  for 
the  public  schools  in  that  State? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  seems  to  me  his  comment  also  bears 
upon  the  fact  that,  in  a  sense,  private 


schools  can  be  considered  as  analogous 
to  public  schools  in  that  they  meet  the 
public  standards  which  are  required  in 
the  educational  process.  If  they  did  not 
meet  those  standards  fully,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  operate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  relieve  taxpayers 
of  the  States  and  school  districts  of  the 
obligation  of  paying  out  still  more  money 
to  educate  children  who  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  the  public  schools. 
Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

The  .second  goal  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer  is  to  provide,  even  more  impor- 
tantly, a  procedure  wiiereby,  with  far 
greater  precision  than  is  now  affDrded. 
a  conclusive  determination  can  be  made 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  legitimately  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  private  school  sector  of  our 
society  without  violation  of  the  first 
amendment. 

The  second  point  I  have  raised  as- 
siunes  an  even  greater  importance  be- 
cause of  tlie  divisive  controversy  arising 
in  connection  with  the  aid-to-public- 
schools  bill  upon  which  hearings  were 
recently  concluded.  Let  us  not  mistake 
the  situation.  Feelings  on  this  matter 
run  deep  and  are  grounded  in  historic 
situations  of  the  past.  Basic  loyalties  are 
involved  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
procedures  are  available  to  all  parties 
concerned  whereby  they  may  state  their 
convictions  freely,  certain  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  careful  consideration  is  being 
given  in  the  framing  of  legislation  to 
those  views  and  convictions.  I  believe 
that  to  avoid  this  i.ssue.  will  but  cause  it 
to  smolder,  only  to  erupt  in  more  heated 
form  anoUier  day. 

I  wish  to  be  very  frank  about  this 
problem.  It  is  a  delicate  one.  Many 
people  like  to  avoid  it,  but  it  cannot  be 
avoided.  In  my  judgment,  the  contro- 
versy over  the  religious  issue  in  rela- 
tion to  public  and  private  schools,  and 
Federal  aid  in  respect  thereto,  cannot  be 
put  behind  us.  in  my  judgment,  until 
we  finally  raise  it  in  such  form  that  we 
can  get  a  final  decision  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  the  subject  matter. 
I  make  a  plea  tonight  to  all  Catholics, 
to  all  Protestants,  and  all  those  of  other 
faiths  who  have  views  on  this  subject, 
to  join  forces  with  us  in  trying  to  get 
this  matter  settled  once  and  for  all  in 
this  country.  We  have  all  the  clear  re- 
sponsibihty  to  strive  for  a  decision  as  to 
how  far,  if  at  all,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  go  in  giving  aid  to  private 
schools,  both  secondary  and  primary  as 
well  as  to  higher  education. 

I  make  this  plea  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  good  for  our  body  politic 
to  have  this  highly  controversial  and 
emotional  issue  repeatedly  raised  in  this 
country.  It  tends  to  split  the  Nation. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  Nation.  All  that 
we  are  really  dealing  with  in  essence?,  is 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  to  give  any  form  of  aid  to 
private  schools. 

I  believe  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
there  are  those  in  this  country  who 
would  seem  to  avoid  meeting  the  issue 
head  on.  In  a  democracy  I  believe  in 
meeting  issues  head  on.     I  believe  that 


those  of  us  who  are  offering  the  bill, 
who  are  urging  its  consideration  and  its 
passage,  are  really  performing  a  service 
for  our  country,  in  that  we  believe  the 
time  is  long  overdue  to  have  this  issue 
finally  determined  as  a  matter  of  law. 
On  November  8,  1960.  I  believe  a  his- 
toric event  occurred  in  this  country, 
because  we  started  to  put  to  rest  a 
hiphly  emotional  issue,  controversial  in 
nature,  which  has  divided  this  country 
for  a  long  time.  The  fear  that  if  we 
elected  a  President  who  happened  to  be 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  protect  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  church  and  state 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  always  repudi- 
ated that  view.  I  have  always  said  that 
it  has  no  place  in  a  democracy.  I  have 
always  held  to  the  point  of  view  that 
any  citizen,  irrespective  of  his  religious 
faith,  once  he  takes  the  oath  of  office 
to  uphold  the  Corrstitution.  could  be 
counted  upon  to  keep  that  pledge. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  record  that  the 
brilliant  President  of  the  United  States 
has  made  on  this  subject  matter.  I  say 
that  we  ought  to  rally  behind  him  and 
we  ought  to  follow  his  leadership,  now 
that  he  is  our  leader.  We  ought  once 
and  for  all  to  determine  the  question  as 
to  hov\-  far  the  Federal  Government  can 
go  under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  giving  aid  to  private 
schools.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  duty 
of  Americans  of  all  religious  faiths — 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  and, 
yes.  including  those  who  may  not  be  of 
any  religious  faith.  In  view  of  the  in- 
ternational problems  which  confront  us 
and  will  confront  us  in  the  next  score 
of  years  v^e  ought  to  see  to  it  that  we 
follow  courses  of  action  in  this  country 
which  will  keep  us  united  and  not  di- 
vided. This  is  one  way  to  unite  this 
counti-y.  I  am  satisfied  that  once  the 
Supreme  Court  speaks  on  this  subject 
one  way  or  another,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  will 
say.  "That  settles  it  for  me." 

Therefore.  I  am  very  proud  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  in- 
troducing the  bill. 

I  am  in  a  rather  difficult  position.  The 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  has  referred 
to  it,  when  he  pointed  out  that  last  year 
I  was  the  author  of  an  amendment  to 
what  was  then  Senate  bill  8,  in  which 
an  effort  was  made  to  get  the  matter 
settled.  This  year  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  just  told  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 
I  did  not  hear  him.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  on  another  subject 
matter? 

Mr.   MORTON.     It  is  on  the  subject 
matter  which  the  Senator  is  discussing. 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  by  saying  that  in  my  opinion 
this  Nation  has  ended  the  question  of 
religious  prejudice  in  this  country,  and 
I  hope  that  all  Americans  agree,  as  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Oregon  agrees. 
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I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  how  I  should  vote.  In  his  opinion, 
on  the  proposal  now  before  us.  I  voted 
against  it  last  year  when  he  offered  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  hear  his 
argument  as  to  why  I  should  vote  for  his 
proposal  this  year. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  will  do  my  very  best 
to  persuade  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  vote  with  me.  This  will  bo  a  rather 
long  debate  over  the  next  few  weeks 
Ton:-,'ht  I  only  want  to  say  that  unle.s.s 
I  can  convince  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  bill  Is  constitutional,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  should,  .md  I 
am  sure  will,  vote  against  me.  I  do  not 
beheve  any  Senator  should  vote  with  me 
if  he  thinks  that  in  fact  the  bill  viulates 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
If  r  thought  It  violated  the  first  amend- 
ment, I  would  not  offer  it. 

But  as  to  the  other  substantive  rea- 
sons, as  to  why  I  believe  the  bill  should 
be  enacted.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  bear  with  me  in  the  de- 
bates tliat  will  follow  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  Tonight  I  will  explain  briefly 
the  objectives  of  the  bill  and  not  go  into 
the  substantive  arguments  in  support 
of  It. 

What,  then,  are  the  tests  lo  aj'ply  to 
a  con.it;tutional  question'    Are  they  not 

First,  does  the  bill  violate  liie  first 
amendment?  Does  the  bill  seek  to  es- 
tablisii  religion  in  contravention  of  the 
amendment?  My  answer  i.s  No.'  the  bill 
seeks  to  empower  the  ConuniSvSioner  of 
Education  with  authority  to  make  inter- 
est-beannj;  loans  under  carefully  worded 
legislative  instruction*  for  limited  pui- 
poses  connected  with  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls  whose  parents,  for  vanou.s 
reasons,  prefer  them  to  be  educated  in 
private  schools. 

Whether  such  education  is  compul- 
sory or  voluntarj'.  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  undue  tax  burden,  whether  the 
education  provided  is  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  is  accomphshed  at 
uisUtutions  of  higher  learmnt;  seems  to 
me  to  miss  the  point.  The  question  is 
rather:  whether  the  proposal  meets  the 
constitutional  test,  in  the  first  insiancf. 
and  second,  if  it  does,  then.  >*hether 
the  proposal  is  in  the  public  interest. 

We  liave  procediu-es  to  determine  both 
of  these  matters  in  our  system  of  check.s 
and  balances. 

The  constitutional  question  must  be 
answered  by  each  of  us  in  this  Chambei- 
in  accordance  with  our  undrrstandms,' 
and  belief  on  every  piece  of  le«;islation 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 

The  hearings  process  permits  u.;  to 
have  access  to  the  views  and  rei.soninss' 
processes  followed  by  others  in  arriv- 
ing at  our  own  conclusions 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
his  obligation,  under  the  t'ons'itution, 
on  every  bill  presented  to  iuiu  to  exer- 
cLse  a  similar  Judgment,  and  finally, 
since  no  one  of  us  or  group  of  us  can 
claim  an  absolute  knowledge,  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  courts  of  this  Nation  are 
available  for  a  check  upon  our  reason- 
ing and  findings.  This  system  works 
well  If  followed,  an  orderly  determina- 
tion under  the  rule  of  law  can  be  made 
a-s  to  the  validity  of  a  statute  In  the 
proces-s.  we  also  arrive  at  our  collective 


judfrment  as  a  people  upon,  not  only 
the  legality,  but  also  the  advi.^abiltty  of 
a  course  of  action  This  val'ied  judg- 
ment, ani  the  method  by  which  we  ar- 
rive at  it.  IS  a  most  precr)Us  a.ssurance 
that  so  far  as  man  can  devise.  Justice 
can  be  achieved  in  our  country 

Mr  Frfsid.'nt  as  ciuiinnan  of  thi- 
Educ'itiori  Subcommitte*^  of  the  Senate 
Committi-e  on  Lab<^;"  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  announce  that  I  plan  to  hold  fair  anil 
full  heanntis  on  this  bill  I  want  evi^y 
\i  >r.\i  'if  vii'W  made  a  pan  of  the  record. 

It  may  be  nece->.sary  to  require  the 
filinc:  of  written  statements  after  om! 
presentations  an  i  after  u  lun.tiHi  tun  • 
has  been  allow i-d  wunc^sos  I  wiih  to 
make  it  peifectiy  clear  that  I  am  .seek- 
ing only  to  build  up  a  record  that  can 
be  of  ast'  to  the  Senate  oive  the  bill 
reach->s  the  floor  of  tiie  Senate,  if  It 
reaches  tlie  floor,  so  that  we  will  have 
befi.re  us  the  best  available  evidence  and 
data  tliat  can  be  brouuht  before  llie  S  n- 
at  •  Tlie  type  of  information  l.hal  I 
beheve  will  be  vety  helpful  t<i  Uie  Sen- 
ate is  contauied.  for  example,  in  a  letter 
wh'.ch  I  received  today  from  Prof  Mark 
Dc'W  How-'.  profes.m>r  of  law  at  Harvard 
University 

I  wi  ^  to  read  certain  excerpts  from 
tiiC  letter,  because  I  very  well  know  thu' 
thi-.  be.ng  the  fi.'-st  time  that  any  pubhe 
discu-vsion  o!  tne  C'la:  k-.M  irse  bill  ha  . 
been  held  in  the  Senate,  we  probablv 
have  som*  duty  at  lea^t  to  oiTer  what  I 
think  IS  a  prima  fatie  ca,se  ba-se<l  upon 
this  con^lit'ilartiil  sctiolar's  a:  ;ument 
m  rei'.ard  to  the  con.stitutional  jxjint 
Therefore.  I  Wi.-h  to  read  from  two  page^ 
of  this  letter.     Profe.s.vor  Howe  .says 

\\h;:e  t;ie  first  nmrndmci. t.  as  Intfrpretod 
by  Che  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kversoii  iitul 
WcC";iuin  c.uses.  remaitis  the  law  of  ihe  land 
c!  lUbLs  ciincrrulng  the  cor.stltutlouaUty  of 
tiii-  .■^uggefct<--d  program  of  luans.  as  It  applies 
to  purochtiil  schools,  h.ive  ob-,  unis  JustlR- 
i-nM'  n  I  am  myself  por'^inded.  however 
fh  \t  a  p!<«n  of  the  s<>rt  cle^*<'rlhcd.  subject 
r  )  nnnir  limitations.  d'X-s  n  it  \Ml:ite  the 
first  .imendnieDt 

I'erh  pa  I  r  m  l>e  t  i  xp::i;r)  n'^y  po-^itmn  li 
thi  .  maruf  by  dediuvg  ti.'-si  wi;h  the  consli- 
tutiuuallty  of  loan*  to  nondenomlnation.il 
pil. iito  6chco!s.  It  seems  to  mc  quite  clear 
that  there  Is  no  constitutional  barrier  tn 
F»»d  ril  nianrlnjj  nf  the  efl'icatloiin!  actirl- 
tl»-!»  of  privR-e  s<-horilB  uhlch  :ire  servlnt;  lh»» 
pobll'-  Interest  t)y  pruvlriinK  th.i*.  kitid  >.f 
lostricili  n  which  the  rii.ites  p.-i  scribe  f.r 
P'iblic  scho«.la 

I  digre?:s  to  ."^ay  that  that  is  exactlv  tlie 
po;nt  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark!  made  a  few  inmute.s 
ago.  I  now  return  to  Professor  Howe  s 
letter: 

I  sf"e  !.o  re;T.on.  In  other  words,  why  Fed- 
em!  (jranf.n  or  loan.s  miglit  not  b<?  mide  to 
KxeWT  and  And'v.i-r  when  tht-  nld  Is  di- 
rected toward  the  "public"  aspect*  of  their 
enterprise  I  should  .lup^xi;  e,  h  wever,  that 
it  would  be  of  very  fiuesii.inable  c<iiistilu- 
tiotiaiuy.  under  the  hrsi  uinendnient.  fur  a 
Ffdera.1  gr.oit  ur  Ihliu  to  be  ni.ide  to  .\:idover 
or  Exet^-r  for  the  co:-..-,tr'i 'Von  ./  .i  ih.ipM 
Obvl  v;!!!','  .1  pipx-htal  srh'vil  wo'ild  h.ive  ii  > 
better  rVht  to  expend  FederU  mfinejr  for  the 
bvoj.liiiK  of  iv  ch  ipel  ^r  'he  decoriitlnn  nf  r.s 
cla.^i«foorna  with  reliRiuu.s  symbula,  th>n 
wuuld  a  u<ju-denonkln<itiunHl  private  8<.ho«il 

I  reAll;'.«,  of  course,  tliat  many  n\en  of  gund 
will,  and  m<Lny  lawyers  of  exieti.sue  learnluK. 
coiicedlng  what  I  h,\ve  so  f.ir  a.s;serted.  would 
lnsl.it    that    It    Is    lmpo«.«ibIe   fT    re!^p<in^!b;e 


»lat«arr.i-n  n^ked  to  help  the  p.UT>ehi;il 
»cho»il«  In  a  'ime  of  i.'€<d  to  dlRreRurd  the 
fart  thai  n.oet  pamchlal  schiooli  are  by  tlie 
>er/  nature  of  the  fiOih  that  i?d  to  iheir 
L-ntabiuUiiuent,  o^mpelicd  t  >  imike  mil  tn- 
klriicU m  rellgunxfi  educ<iln..n  ITiey  would 
urge,  therefore,  that  if  I  concede,  as  1  do. 
the  unconi^titutlomUty  of  Fede:.^l  n.'d  In  the 
consTurtton  of  chrpe|<«  I  «h>iuld  acknowledge 
tl;  it  fho  .uhyslcs  .ind  i  henils'rv  lab«-ir,iU)rles. 
the  si'.de  rul  '3  and  bl.i'  kb<  irdo  '.n  the  ;irnh- 
me'Ic  cla'jiroi  im.-i.  are  ch.TjM^iS  aod  «•.  njoo;."! 
rerti.'.jw  If  I  were  :i  bvtt»r  or  nure  reieul- 
Ir;.',  !  .;{lcl;in  tlisiTi  I  uHi.  I  i^hould.  The  fact, 
howr. cr.  la  that  ilie*e  quevtiuns  of  constltu- 
ttonnlity  Mice  nlmoft  n'.l  others  .soem  to  :n<^ 
u''im,^tely  to  b«»  qie^Oo.-.s  nf  decree  And 
when  I  consider  tli  jse  ijuest.ons  I  am  satl;  - 
n  -d  that  a  valid  line  may  be  drawn  between 
w' o.er  iiMiental  support  of  activi'jes  th.it  ar-- 
prt-ric  mi  man  tly  of  civil  concern  and  thoe 
which    .'iro    prcdunUuanily    if    re;igi.>,i.->    :..t;- 

From  what  I  h  ivc  said  you  will  see  th.ii 
I  am  not  withni?  tn  endorse  witliout  qu.ill- 
ficatlon.  the  constltutloimli'y  o:  the  svig- 
geste<l  plan  of  logins  for  all  cun.vrur  tlon 
proi:rain3  In  private  schools  I  bolleve  that 
Rerloua  question.s  of  consiltullonHli'y  wi>u>l 
be  presenteil  were  there  to  be  no  l.umatlons 
with  respect  to  tfio  type  of  p:i.v'''-»ni  lor 
uhlch  Kupp.irt  might  he  soaght  Of  cuurt-r 
I  re-iUze  t.hiit  the  opponents  of  p.My  and  ail 
proi;r.i:n:s  of  aid  I'l  p.irmhl.'il  schools  insist 
th.it  my  InniX-eiue  will  [i^rinlt  Nw  kkef'{>ers 
f  I  (  IT'  iiur.  i-nt  the  prohibit  rn.i  of  the  fVr- • 
iimenUment  Perhai)s  they  are  fuht  I 
8U  pci  t.  however.  Uiat  this  bookkeeplni; 
ha.lt  li.is  become  some'.hlii#{  like  a  consti- 
tution.il  tradition  'o  a  huh  we  mubt  adju.it 
ntirrelvr<( 

M.TV  I  add  two  more  words  It  seems  to 
mi*  th.it  the  dlffrulties  nf  t\.'-  ■r'.v.c  n  tudlcl  il 
re*<>lutli>:i  of  the  <  institutional  lR«iue«  whlcli 
I  have  di.'»<  u.ssed  make  It  more  th.m  normallv 
import. \nt  that  thene  problem*  Ij*  consid- 
ered with  the  ('r»';it'st  c.ire  nrid  deliberation 
In  the  Coi-.gress  The  tenden^)  t...  sugtjeM 
that  because  the  questUms  m.iy  Ix'  nunju.«- 
ttclable  the  C  ncre.ss  need  not  worry  'trlkes 
me  as  whniiy  lndefen.>:|b!e  If  there  are  noii- 
Justlclub!"  problems  pre<=rnte(i  the  Co n i;rec  .s 
owes  il  p<|>c-iiil.i.'ly  nondi'leenble  dutv  to  re- 
solve them  I  aai  encouraifed  by  vour  letter  to 
believe  that  your  committee  recot^nlzea  this 
special  re.sponslbillty.  Finally  I  should  like 
to  add  .'in  expressluu  of  an  opinion  which 
yuu  did  n<jt  .i=eek  I  believe  that  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to  m.ike  provisions  ;\t  the  present 
time  for  aid  to  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ond.nry  scho-ils  I  express  this  R^r^nR  nplr.- 
lon  In  order  that  you  may  retill'e  that  I  h.-we 
Attenipted  t  >  keep  my  political  opinion  and 
my  pr  ifessi.ioa;  Judtmint  l:i  dllTcretit  cun:- 
p.iitinrnta  of  my  mind 

\  ery  olijcerily   yours. 

•NtARit   DbW    Howl. 

Pro/Cssor  u/  /..ZIP. 

I  think  Profes.sor  Howe  Is  dc'-crViii:,' 
of  hu:h  commendation  :us  are  his  col- 
leaKues  of  hivh  caliber  who  are  furni.'^h- 
inkj  constitutional  opinions  to  the  .>;ub- 
commi'ter  In  m\  ludcrment  he  typifies 
the  spirit  of  a  true  lawyer  He  ha-s  put 
aside  his  oau  personal  political  judi - 
men',  a.s  he  ."-ay.s  m  his  last  i^arattriiph 
He  hirn.«elf.  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
obviou-ly  does  not  favor  loans  to  pr- 
vatf  schools;  but  as  a  constitutional  law- 
yer and  a  recorni/ed  .scholar  and  au- 
thority in  the  field  of  constitutional  law, 
he  jKiints  out  that,  in  his  judgment,  loaii.s 
to  private  schools,  properly  safeguarded 
with  certain  criteria,  are  corLstitutiona! 
It  is  on  that  premise  that  I  find  my.self. 
and  have  always  found  myself,  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  point  of  view 
expre.-ised  by  Professor  Howe. 
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Without  taking  the  time  to  review  my 
previously  express«?d  judgment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  con- 
stitutionality of  an  interest-bearing  loan 
form  of  let^i.slation,  I  ask  unanimous 
Consent  that  certain  excerpts  dealing 
With  the  overall  constitutional  problem, 
presented  by  me  in  the  debate  last  year, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beins:  no  oojection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr  MoR.sr  Mr  President.  I  wUl  now  pro- 
ceed   to  a  discussion  of   the  amendment. 

PPIVATE     S(  HOOI  S     AHE    PART    OF    EDrCATION 
ST-,TrM 

Tlie  Federal  aid  t>o  education  bill.  S.  8. 
Ls  one  that  I  believe  to  be  most  Important 
for  our  country  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  education  In  A-nerlca  sUnds  In  need 
of  flnanci.il  asi^ist;ii.ce  from-  the  Federal 
Government  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Federal  Government  suinds  In  need  of  a 
-•^ound  educatluii  sysvm  In  America.  The 
measure  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mlch- 
ig.ui  Mr  McNamaf.a,  Aould  give  such  aid  to 
the  public  schools 

However,  I  feel  that  I  must  express  a  very 
deep  concern  over  the  failure  of  the  bill  to 
consider  the  needs  of  all  of  American  edu- 
cation As  presently  constituted.  S.  8  neg- 
lects the  1.=)  percent  jf  our  Nation's  youth 
who  are  receiving  th.?lr  education  In  non- 
public schcxjls  Tliat  Is  where  thU  15  per- 
cent fl>:ure  onglnatetl.  Mr.  President.  We 
took  ilie  15-percent  fl?ure  In  the  first  place 
bcciiu.se  15  percent  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  United  States  ire  going  to  private 
schools 

May  I  eniiJhaylze  that  they  are  receiving 
their  education  m  nonpublic  schools  because 
they  and  their  parents  are  exercising  their 
rights  within  our  dimocracy  in  choosing 
the  kind  of  education  they  desire.  This 
right  Is  one  that  hat  been  determined  by 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

I  should  like  to  recUl  to  the  Senate  this 
decision  the  so-called  Oregon  case  decided  in 
1925.  Pierce  v  Society  of  Sisters.  In  it.  the 
I' S  Supreme  Court  found  an  Oregon  State 
law  requiring  compuls.jry  public  school  edu- 
cation of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
16  to  be  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment  This  great  decision 
IS  the  charter  of  educa'ion  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica Since  thiit  time,  traditionally  and  Ju- 
ridically, every  private  school,  attendance  at 
which  satLsfles  compulsory  education  laws 
of  the  States.  Is  iin  integral  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican educiitlonal  endeavor. 

Let  me  read  a  short  excerpt  from  this 
great  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  was  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion The  Ju.'tlce  writing  for  the  majority 
was  Justice  McReynolds. 

A  1922  Oregon  statute  required  attendance 
at  public  schools  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  16  The  Society  of  Sisters,  one 
of  the  groups  which  brought  the  action,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  Ir-stltutlon.  The  name 
■  Pierce  In  the  decision  Is  the  name  of  a 
gre.it  GoveriKir  of  our  State  at  the  time, 
later  a  Repre-sentatlve  In  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Pierce. 

The  Supreme  Court  said: 
"Under  the  dix-trlne  of  Meyfr  v.  Nebraska 
(  262  U  S  390  I  ,  we  think  It  entirely  plain  that 
the  act  of  1922  unreasonably  interferes  with 
the  liberty  of  parents  and  guardians  to  direct 
the  upbringing  and  education  of  children 
under  their  control. 

As  fiften  heretofore  pointed  out,  rights 
pviarimteed  by  the  Constitution  may  not  be 
abridged  by  legislation  which  has  no  reason- 
able relation  to  some  purpose  within  the 
Competency  of  the  State.  The  fundamental 
thet>ry  of  liberty  upon  which  all  governments 
in    this   Union  repose   excludes  any  general 


power  of  the  State  to  standardize  its  children 
by  forcing  them  to  accept  instruction  from 
public  teachers  only. 

"The  child  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the 
State;  those  who  nurture  him  and  direct  his 
destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the 
high  duty,  to  recognize  and  prepare  him  for 
additional  obligations  " 

Mr.  President,  it  was  that  language  and 
the  other  part  of  the  decision  In  the  famous 
Pierce  case  of  1925  which  established  the 
principle  that  when  a  State  seeks  to  compel 
children  to  go  to  a  public  school  it  acts  un- 
constitutionally, and  that  legislation  which 
would  so  provide  Is  in  violation  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

So.  Mr.  Pre-';ident,  we  have  no  single  track 
system  of  education  in  this  country:  the 
States  fortunately,  have  not  preempted  the 
field  of  education.  The  right  of  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  schools  of  their  choice 
has  consistently  been  protected.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  .American  .system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  in  the  direction  of  diversity. 
and  it  has  been  good  for  our  Nation,  exactly 
as  diversity  in  our  political  and  social  life  has 
been  gocxl  for  u«;.  In  1930,  the  Court  upheld 
the  right  of  Louisiana  to  spend  public  funds 
for  textbooks  lor  private  school  children 
(Cochran  v.  Louis:a7ia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 281  U.S.  370  I. 

This  tradition  Is  one  which  should  be  pre- 
served. We  know  that  the  public  schools 
have  serious  problems,  and  because  I  recog- 
nize that  fact  I  am  a  supporter  of  S  8  and 
of  the  Clark  amendment  to  expand  the  pub- 
lic school  grants  to  Include  aid  for  teachers' 
salaries. 

But  the  private  schools  are  in  serious 
financial  straits,  too.  and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  fact  when  we  deal  with  proposed 
legislation  to  raise  and  Improve  education 
standards  in  America 

The  problems  of  the  private  schools  affect 
the  democratic  rights  of  our  citizens.  For 
example,  as  the  burden  of  taxation  is  in- 
creased, the  ability  of  parents  to  finance  the 
kind  of  education  they  wish  for  their  chil- 
dren could  be  destroyed.  In  fact,  the  very 
existence  of  nonpublic  schools  could  b<'  de- 
stroyed . 

The  legislation  we  enact  to  aid  education. 
then,  should  not  be  punitive  nor  should  It 
place  an  Intolerable  burden  upon  any  group. 
The  legislation  we  enact  should  be  desl?ned 
with  the  needs  of  all  of  the  schools  in  mind, 
public  and  nonpublic,  if  we  are  really  to 
improve  our  education  system. 

The  fact  is  that  the  nonpublic  schools 
perform  a  remarkable  service  to  the  Nfition 
in  the  share  of  the  cost  of  education  they 
bear.  Today,  15  percent  of  all  the  children 
enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  in  private  schools. 

I  have  been  heard  many  times  to  draw 
the  illustration  of  what  we  could  expect  If 
by  some  wave  of  the  hand  all  the  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  now  In 
operation  could  be  caused  to  disappear,  so 
that  all  the  youngsters  attending  them  today 
were  comjjelled  to  show  up  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  the  public  schools  to  continue  their 
education. 

More  than  5  million  children  would  ap- 
F>ear.  The  figures  being  discussed  In  con- 
nection with  the  need  of  help  for  the  public 
schools  show  that  there  are  some  1,800,000 
children  enrolled  in  excess  of  the  capicity 
of  the  schools  to  handle  them.  To  add  5 
million  more  would  put  an  additional  bur- 
den upon  the  States,  school  districts,  and 
the  Federal  Government  that  is  staggering 
to  the  imagination. 

These  private  schools  provide  more  than 
170,000  classrooms.  Using  the  average  ex- 
Fwnditure  per  child  of  8237  In  the  public 
schools  and  applying  it  to  these  5  million 
children,  the  private  schools  and  those  who 
support  them  are  saving  the  taxpayers  isome 
$1,186  million  a  year  because  that  is  how 
much  more  would  have  to  come  out  of  public 


funds  if   these  children  suddenly  sought  a 
public  school  education. 

1  pause  a  minute  on  that  figure,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. "That  is  a  lot  of  money;  $1,185  million 
is  being  contributed,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
the  public  by  the  private  schools  today,  and 
we  are  asking  under  this  proposal  for  au- 
thority to  lend  with  interest  a  mere  $75 
million,  to  be  of  assistance  to  these  private 
schools  In  constructing  the  schoolrooms  they 
need  to  meet  their  registration  demands. 

Is  there  a  public  Interest  involved?  Mr. 
President,  the  whole  burden  of  my  argu- 
ment In  support  of  the  amendment — and  I 
rest  my  argument  on  this  major  premise — 
is  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will 
be  greaily  benefited  by  approval  of  my 
amendment.  It  Is  an  economy  amendment. 
It  Is  an  amendment  which  "will  save  the 
taxpayers  of  America  great  sums  of  money. 
It  is  an  amendment  which  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  not  one  red  cent.  It 
is  an  amendment  which  will  return  to  the 
TYeasury  of  the  United  States  Interest  on 
the  money  loaned. 

It  provides  for  no  grant  to  any  private 
school  In  America.  I  want  to  get  that  fact 
firmly  established  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Senator  from  Oregon,  as  I  shall 
show  later  in  the  argument,  does  not  favor 
prants,  but  he  does  take  the  position  that 
these  private  schools  ought  to  be  helped 
because  of  the  public  service  they  render 
to  the  American  people  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, with  interest-bearing  loans  for 
school  construction,  and  school  construc- 
tion only,  in  the  amendment, 

TIGHT  MONET   HtJRTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  BOTH 
PUBLIC     AND     PRIVATE     SCHOOLS 

The  fact  is  that  the  rising  Interest  rates 
upon  funds  the  private  schools  have  been 
borrowing  to  finance  their  construction  is 
makine  borrowing  more  difficult  all  the 
time.  It  Is  Just  as  difficult  for  the  private 
schools  to  borrow  in  this  high  Interest  rate 
market  as  it  is  lOr  the  public  schools.  Con- 
struction is  not  keeping  pace  with  enroll- 
ments. 

Is  it  any  solution  to  allow  private  school 
construction  to  be  curtailed  when  the  chil- 
dren who  would  expect  to  attend  them  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  attend  public 
schools  and  thereby  Increase  the  pressure 
upon  the  public  schools? 

I  call  attention  to  that  point  because  it 
bears  again  upon  my  point  that  this  amend- 
ment is  an  economy  amendment,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
If  the  private  schools  are  not  able  to  borrow 
money  to  build  the  classrooms  to  meet  their 
enrollment  demands,  those  youngsters  will 
have  to  appear  at  the  doors  of  the  public 
schools,  although  their  parents  may  desire  to 
have  them  go  to  a  private  school,  which  the 
U.S,  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Pierce  case 
of  1925,  made  perfectly  clear  was  the  very 
definite  right  of   parents  in  our  country. 

We  cannot  abridge  it  by  passing  compul- 
sory legislation  requiring  children  to  go  to 
pviblic  schools;  that  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional, for  it  would  be  In  violation  of  the 
14th  amendment.  We  should  not  try  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  indirection  in 
the  case  of  a  single  child  or  a  group  of 
children,  or  in  the  case  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds with  respect  to  which  we  would  be 
accomplishing  it  if  w^e  did  not  have  lending 
facilities  available  to  private  schools  so  that 
they  could  borrow  money  to  take  any  stu- 
dents who  ask  for  admission  to  private 
schools. 

Let  me  state  that  argument  another  way 
in  order  that  it  may  be  clear  for  the  Record. 
I  try  to  follow  through  on  the  principles  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  by  applying 
those  principles  to  other  operative  facts 
when  new  circumstances  arise.  In  the  Pierce 
case,  the  Court  made  it  very  clear  that  if  a 
State  passed  a  State  statute  which  sought  to 
require  all  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  16  to  go  to  a  public  school,  that  would 
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be  unconstitutional.  On«  of  the  reasons  It 
would  be  unconstltutloiuU  wouM  be  tbat  Ln 
fact  It  woald  abridge  •  rmj  precious  natural 
right  of  a  parent  to  dctonnine  the  school  to 
which  hi*  child  sbould  go. 

It.  In  Tlew  of  ttM  aducatlonal  crlsU  which 
faces  our  country,  If  In  ^%*m  of  the  flnanclal 
problems  which  exist  In  our  country.  In- 
cluding high  Interest  rates,  private  schools 
find  themselves  in  a  poettlon  where  they  can- 
not borrow  the  money  In  order  to  add  to  a 
school  building  tbe  claaerooms  necessary  to 
admit  studenU  who  wlah  to  enter  the  private 
school,  are  we  not  In  fact  Indirectly  follow- 
ing a  policy  which  says  to  the  parents.  You 
must  send  yoiir  children  to  the  public  scliool 
after  all"? 

As  to  those  little  boys  and  Rlrls  who  are 
Involved  In  that  particular  hyp<nhetlcal 
situation,  there  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
they  are  required  to  go  to  a  public  schoc>l 
because  no  private  school  facility  is  open 
to  them. 

Mr  President,  I  think  we  must  in.^Jce  sure. 
In  this  Federal-ald-to-educatlon  measure, 
that  the  private  schools  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  share  of  the  education  burden 
Further.  I  believe  that  the  loan  proffram 
set  up  m  my  amendment  Is  the  s«nuid  wav 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  We  should  not 
follow  a  leglslatlTe  course  of  action  that 
would  Justify  anyone  In  saylnst  that  we  are 
acting  In  a  discriminatory  fashion  aiiulrist 
the  private  schools,  or  to  the  dl.s.id vantage 
of  the  priv.^te  schools  We  owe  the  private 
schools  so  much  for'^ttie  preat  public  con- 
tribution which  they  m-ifce  each  year  to 
the  educational  system  of  uur  country.  As 
I  s.ild  a  few  momenta  ago.  r.  would  cost  the 
pubUc  some  $1,185  million  .i  ye.ur  to  educate 
them. 

C-)NGBE3SIONAI.    PRElF     F.N'TS 

My  next  argun^ent  Is  that  there  are  ar^ple 
precedents  In  Federal  legislation  in  s'lpport 
of  the  principle  of  ray  amendment  I  wish 
to  make  my  argument  on  that  premise,  al- 
though I  am  not  one  to  say  that  merely  be- 
cau.se  sonif'thlng  h.TS  been  done  b^-fore  it  is 
all  right  to  do  it  again. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  m.uiy  bad  prece- 
dents, not  only  In  the  law,  but  m  our 
governmental  procedure,  which  should  be 
overruled  and  discarded.  But  because  the 
argument  is  made  sgalnst  me  by  those  who 
have  not  done  the  necessary  bot)kwork  which. 
1  respectAjlly  say,  ought  to  be  done  on  this 
problem  before  they  make  this  argimieut. 
that  there  is  no  precedent  at  all  for  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  afternoon,  I  believe  I  owe  It 
to  my  friends,  supporters,  and  coepon»«^>rs 
to  pr/sent  the  result  of  the  research  we  have 
done  on    this   particular   point 

^llr  Bush  Mr.  Preaiden*.  will  the  Senator 
yie;d  f or  a  question? 

Mr    Morse    I  yield 

Mr  Bu^H  Did  the  Senator  say  he  had  ni 
precedents  ' 

Mr  Morse.  No.  I  said  there  were  many 
pr>>ce<leuts  for  the  course  "f  action  I  atn 
pr  >p<>slng  but  the  argument  ha,s  ben  in.ide 
that  there  us  no  precedent 

Mr  Bush  I  thought  tlie  Sen»rx^>r  stild 
there  w  ts  no  precedent. 

Mr  MoR.sE.  I  said  that  ari^viinerit  is  made 
a^aJt^st  mf 

Mr  Bush  I  apologize  I  am  orry  1  mn- 
understood. 

Mr  Morse.  That  argumer;'  u  mad> 
At^Alrist  the  amendment,  and  I  am  ibvut  t  > 
show  that  there  are  a  gre.it  many  prece- 
dents In  support  of  It 

Before  going  Into  the  Judicial  wv>ct.a  of 
Federal  aaalstance,  let  us  look  at  whit  Con- 
gress has  already  done  In  this  area  For 
almost  15  years  now  we  have  kept  n  mind 
the  needs  of  children  In  the  private  non- 
profit schools  with  reference  to  the  school 
lunch  program.  Not  only  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  distributed  food  to 
thetn.   but   It   ha«  also  administered   a  very 


small  grant  proffram  t<^)  enable  sch.»ls  to 
construct  the  kitchen  and  cafeteria  space 
and  facilities  neetled  to  feed  the  children 
In   f>rlvate  schools  as  well   aa  public  8Ch>x)ls 

For  10  years,  the  coIle«;e  h'ni.slng  pro«fram 
has  gone  forward  succesafully,  and  I  know- 
something  about  that  because  I  wa.s  a  mem- 
ber >.'  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banklni.; 
and  Currency  when  that  prfigram  wa«  estab- 
lished It  applies  U>  church  rxilleges  and 
un;ver«:r.le^  of  ainny  denominations  I  know 
of  n')  instance  where  a  que.stlon  has  been 
rul-^d  ft.i  to  the  constitutionality  of  Includ- 
U\',  prlv'i'e  :ind  church-  col ie^Jes  In  Uie 
Ixin  program  for  dormitories  Apoarently 
r.  U  all  rUht  lo  provMe  ■>.  j  1  ice  for  them 
t-i  sleep    but   not  a  place  f  t  thf^ni   to  learn 

Two  years  .ig'>  we  applied  tho  s.irne  prin- 
ciple to  the  Na'innal  Def^n.se  Education 
Ac*  Where  gran's  were  avithorlzed  to  the 
publl:  schrMils  for  science  ficUltlea  and 
minor  r<'modellng  to  acommixlAte  them, 
loans  were  authorized  to  private  sclux^ls 
Again  I  kriow  of  no  challenge  to  the  con- 
stlt\itionaUty  of  th.it  progr.im  and  scarcely 
any  objection  even   to  its  ad\  Is.iblUty 

Another  progr  im  rcla'ed  to  this  question 
Is  The  Hlll-B'.:rto!i  Hospital  Construction 
Art  It  will  be  rrmeniber»»<l  that  In  the  2*1 
session  of  the  B.^th  Congress  we  considered 
and  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Hlll- 
Btirton  Act  m.iklng  It  possible  for  hoepU.ils 
op<»rated  by  >  htirches  to  borrow  funds  for 
hfWvpit.nl  consT'ictu  n.  If  they  preferred  Ui 
do  th.it  rather  than  accept  the  gr  ints  This 
change  w.i.s  made  it  the  rffjuest  prlnclp.illy 
of   the  BapM.st   hospitals 

Bfi  -re  re  lewlrg  the  ofT;.  lal  po.sition  taken 
by  the  Baptists  I  wish  to  stress  for  the 
Record  the  fact  that  under  the  Hill-Burton 
.^ct  we  grant  huge  sum.s  of  money  In  total 
to  denominational  hospitals  <".ithollc  and 
Presbyterl.m  and  i.'f  other  denomlnatloiis 
The  history  of  this  subject  is  a  very  fasrlnat- 
lig   ->T>d   lntcrestl:ig  one 

'W.c  Bapfis's  took  the  position  that  they 
could  not  accept  gnint  monev  Therefore 
I  now  take  the  .Sf-nate  through  a  very  In- 
tere.stlrg  bit  iif  liistory  as  to  what  has  h.ip- 
pened  In  the  administration  of  the  HlU- 
Burton    Act. 

LOIN      ACCEPT  \BLE      IS     SfBSirrUTt     FOR     CR.\NT3 

In  presenting  their  point  of  view  Uj  the 
Hriuse  Committee  on  Interstate  and  F'  reign 
Commerce,  several  Memtn-rs  of  Coiigrfsa  wh  i 
aec:.\red  the'.r  affiliation  with  the  B.ipllst 
Ctuir:-h  advocated  thi.s  change  on  the 
ground  that  accepting  grants  for  Baptist 
hospl'als  conflicted  with  their  traditions 
but    that  a  lo.m   program   would   not 

In  additl  in  I>r  John  H  Duchan m.  wh  > 
testified  11  beh.iif  of  the  Biptls'  hr)spit*l»! 
gave  the  foil  iwing  statement  on  May  7    1968 

"It  so  happens,  aj;  has  b<en  In'imatcd  tiy 
t>oth  C"ngre£*.man  Havs  and  Conitres.snian 
Harris  that  during  these  \2  ye  irs  of  its 
existence  our  Baptl-^t  pe<  pie  have  not  felt 
free  to  accept  a  grant  bec.iuse  of  a  peculiar 
tradition  we  have  on  the  separation  f)f 
church  and  stiite  We  ha',  e  gone  aliead  In 
con-;tructlng  hij^pl'als  and  fin  vnci:ig  them 
wi'h  greut  difficulty  f.-'-ni  {>rl\,ite  sources 
and  from  benevoler^. t  funds   " 

I  digress  to  say  that  this  refers  to  Uie 
13  years  of  the  e^l^.tence  and  '.peratl^n  of 
the  Hli: -Burton  .Act 

■'This  amend.Tient  (  Tered  by  C'ligreasman 
Harris  HR  t58.'<  J  If  approved  would  make 
available  to  the  B.iptl«'s  and  there  are  som>" 
other  groups  across  the  NaMf>n  which  have 
taken  the  same  poelUon  wh  >  have  never 
,iccppte<l  grai.t.s  ;  >rig-term  loans  for  the 
help  of  these  gTO':p«  in  making  their  added 
contrtbutl'.n    to    the    health    of    the    Nation 

"It  would  make  iVRlIable  *  >  us  these  funds 
slmp"y  us  loans  lf»ng-term  I  lans.  enabling 
us  to  exi>«nd  our  facilities  and  add  to  the 
total  health  proirr  im  of  the  Nation 

■  .-V)  I  come  this  morning  simply  to  bring 
that    plea,    that    you    give    consideration    ti) 


Ui  'se  of  us  who  have  never  availed  ovirselves 
of  the  use  of  thefie  funds,  because  of  thus 
principle  which  some  of  our  brethron  hold 
But  this  will  make  It  po.s«lble  for  us  to  ex- 
p.md  our  facilities,  pay  back  to  the  Cover. i- 
ment  what  we  borrow  and  m.eet  incrc.u''ln^!y 
a   tremendous  need   acroe.s  fjur  Nation  " 

It  u  interesting  to  note  here  th.it  no  qucs- 
Uon  was  raised  as  to  the  coiuslitutlonallty  of 
extending  or  accepting  a  grant  fur  hospital 
construcliLin  ou  the  port  of  a  church  org.iii- 

l/..iLi  111. 

But  those  groups  which  had  their  own  ob- 
jections to  the  grants,  c.ime  before  Congress 
asking  for  a  loan  program  so  as  to  remcc e 
their  objelclon  to  accepting  grants 

I,4-l  n:e  ;  ay.  Mr.  President,  that  iieltJier 
h.i.s  anv  question  of  cuustltuth •nalily  with 
ri  pect  to  the  lo.in  program  been  raised  In 
c  pimectlon  with  hospitals.  Now  let  us  gel 
this  premise  of  my  argtiment  clearly  under- 
stood There  is  no  dtfTerence  as  a  matter 
of  l.iw  whether  we  lend  money  for  use  by 
hospitals  or  lend  It  for  use  by  schools.  Not 
a  h.t 

If  the  .ir^iment  Is  that  somehow  or  In 
some  way  the  amendment  violates  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  the  separation  of  church  and  State.  I  will 
d'.scuAs  tJii»se  c.uses  In  a  moment,  but  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  say  that  Congress,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  schcxjl  lunch  program,  has  been 
granting  food  to  private  schools  In  connec- 
tion with  dormitory  programs  fiir  sectarian 
colleges  we  have  l>een  lending  money;  and 
now.  under  the  HlU-BurUin  Act,  we  have 
provided  ex'ended  grants  lo  sectarian  hos- 
plt.ils  hoppitals  run  by  CjthoUc  and  other 
re'.igio'.is  grouF>9  and  then,  when  we  ran  Into 
ohjectliin  by  Baptist  church  officials,  who 
said  lluit  !)rac*lce  c  inflicted  with  their  tra- 
ilitU'n.  we  have  provided  th.it  they  could 
lx>rrow  money,  .ilthough  we  were  p^rfei  tly 
willing  to  grant  It  to  them 

So  I  think  that  at  least  I  have  su.stalne.t 
my  burden  of  proof  of  showing  that  there  is 
ample  legislative  precedent  for  this  program 
a:  d  th.it  there  h;is  been  no  succes-sful  cnn- 
stirution.il  contest  throwing  out  this  lo.m 
program  of  the  Hlll-Burton  Act  i.r  any  of  the 
other  programs  I  ha-.e  enumerated 

Wh.it  C  incT'-ss  did  In  connection  with  the 
H'.ll-Burton  progr.im  f^jr  meeting  the  healtli 
T'.eed.s  of  the  .American  people  now  needs  to 
ho  dofie  In  regard  to  our  education  needs 
That  Is  what  we  are  asking  for  In  S  8  and 
In   my  private  scliool  loan  amendment 

fOI'RT    R<    I.INliS   ON    SEPARATION    or    CHURCH    AND 
.''  I  A  I  K 

But  beyond  the  f.ict  tliat  Congress  has 
a«ain  and  again  Included  private  and  even 
church  SI  ho  lis  and  hocpit.ils  in  Federal  pro- 
grams of  assisuance  t<^)  the  general  welfare, 
what  have  the  Fedcr.il  cour's  and  the  U  .s 
Sioreme  Court  In  paitlcular  had  t' ■  say  on 
t.his  subject  ^ 

Hiere  Is  no  jprc.ftc  Federal  JidU'l.il  prece- 
dent on  the  exact  point  ol  Federal  grunt  "r 
loan  programs  But  there  are  precedent.s  on 
cjttier  points  I  have  alre.idy  mentioned  the 
Wilb  and  1930  cases  the  latter  upholding  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  by  a  State  tor 
tex'lvxiks  lor  pri;  ite  schCKiis 

In  19»'')  'he  .Supreme  Court  apain  li.id 
occasion  to  pass  upon  a  .State  statute  extend- 
ing at.'itl'.er  form  of  .isslst.ance  to  its  chil- 
dren Tills  w.is  the  .New  Jersey  law  turnlsh- 
Itig  .school-bus  tr.in.sportation  uplield  by  the 
Hiu'h  (V>urt  in  1M6 

.M  that  time.  In  Exe'^on  v  Board  of  Edu- 
c'lMcri  i^JO  US  li.  the  entire  Court  con- 
curred in  the  following  general  Interpreta- 
ti'.a  I  if  th.e  first  .iir.endmcnt  ban  upon  the 
est.iblushment  of  a  religion 

■  Neither  a  Slate  nor  ihe  Federal  tioveri; - 
Uient  can  pa.ss  laws  which  aid  one  religion, 
aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  oyer 
another " 

'ITie  dussentlng  Judges  concurred  In  that 
conclu.slon      drawing     their    difference    over 
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what  constitutes  "aid."  It  waa  the  declaicm 
of  the  majority  that  the  granting  of  "aid" 
could  not  be  construed  so  narrowly  aa  to  cut 
off  welfare  services  for  children  attending 
the  private  schoolii.  even  if  they  are  church- 
affiliated  schools. 

Shortly  thereafter  came  the  McConmn 
case,  which  hss  been  cited  to  me  as  rendering 
my  amendment  unxmstitutlonal.  There  are 
those  who  have  cs^ed  upon  me  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  Insisted  that  my  amend- 
ment cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Mc- 
Colium  case  I  told  them  that  I  completely 
disagreed  with  their  Interpretation  of  the 
McCoiium  ca.se.  and  suggested  that  they  hear 
me  through  my  argument  when  I  make  It  on 
the  fl'Kir  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
their  construction  of  the  McCk>llum  case 
holds  water 

In  the  1948  case  of  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education  (333  U.S.  203),  Issue  was  made 
over  a  released  time  program  In  Cham- 
paign. 111.,  where  the  children  were  released 
from  class  during  the  school  day  to  receive 
re'lgfous  liustruction  on  s<:hool  premises, 
provided  the  p.Txents  consented  to  the  re- 
lease. Other  cliildrcn  continued  their  aca- 
demic work 

Although  the  HI  nols  Supreme  Court  up- 
held this  practice,  the  US.  Supreme  Court 
did  not.  Opponei  ts  of  the  released  tim* 
program  coniendecl  It  was  an  "aid  to  all 
religion*"  and  lience,  unconstitutional. 
This  view  prevailed  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
Its  majority  declared; 

"Here  not  only  sxe  the  State's  taz-sup- 
poTied  public  school  buUdlngs  used  for  the 
dissemination  of  religious  doctrines.  The 
St.ite  also  £ifTord£  sectarian  groups  an  invalu- 
able aid  In  that  It  helps  to  provide  pupils  for 
their  religious  clafaes  through  the  use  of 
the  State's  compu.sory  public  school  ma- 
chinery. This  Is  rot  separation  of  church 
and  state  " 

But  this  wtis  not  the  last  of  the  Court's 
statements  on  the  subject,  nor  do  the  facts 
conform  with  the  loan  program  under  con- 
sideration In  my  aaiendment.  In  fact,  the 
(acts  of  the  McCollum  case  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  any  loan  program. 

The  next  relea«e<l  time  case  brought  be- 
fore the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  was  from  New 
York  and  w.is  decided  In  the  case  oi  Zorach 
against  CUuson  In  1952.  In  this  Instance, 
Uie  released  Urae  for  religious  Instruction 
also  required  the  ccn&ent  of  the  parents,  and 
occurred  during  ihn  school  day,  but  the  re- 
ligious Instruction  did  not  take  place  on 
schixil  premises. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  this  entirely 
constitutional.  Juiitice  Douglas  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  declared: 

■  No  one  Is  forced  to  go  to  the  rellgioufl 
cla.sfcroom.  A  studeat  need  not  take  rellglooe 
instrucUon.  He  is  left  to  his  own  deaires 
as  to  the  manner  or  time  of  his  religious  de- 
votions. If  any. 

"There  Ls  a  suggesjtlon  that  the  system  in- 
volves the  use  of  coercion  to  get  public 
R<hi«ii  students  Into  religious  classroonu. 
The  present  record  Indeed  tells  us  that  the 
schiH>l  authorities  are  neutral  in  this  regard 
aid  do  no  more  than  release  students  whose 
imreiiLs  .so  request.' 

In  emphasizing  the  historic  developnMnt 
of  this  Nation.  Justice  E>ouglae  went  on  to 
say  m   the  Zorsch  case  of  1952: 

lliere  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  first  amendment  reflects  the  phlloaophy 
that  church  and  state  should  be  separated. 
And  BO  far  as  Interference  with  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion  and  an  establishment  of 
religion  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  llrst 
amendment  within  the  scope  of  its  coverage 
permits  no  exception;  the  prohibition  Is  ab- 
R"'.ute  Tlie  first  amendment,  however,  does 
not  say  that  m  every  and  all  respects  there 
^hall  be  a  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Rather.  It  studiously  defines  the  manner,  the 


specific  ways,  In  which  there  shall  be  no  con- 
cert or  union  or  dependency  one  on  the  other. 
That  Is  the  commonsense  of  the  matter. 
Otherwise  the  state  and  religion  would  be 
aliens  to  each  other — hostile,  stisplclous,  and 
even  unfriendly.  Churches  could  not  be 
required  to  pay  even  property  taxes.  Mu- 
nicipalities would  not  be  permitted  to  render 
police  or  fire  protection  to  religious  groups. 
Policemen  who  helped  parishioners  Into  their 
places  of  worship  would  violate  the  Con- 
stitution. Prayers  in  our  legislative  halls; 
the  appeals  to  the  Almighty  In  the  messages 
of  the  Chief  Executive;  the  proclamations 
making  Thanksgiving  Day  a  holiday;  'so  help 
me  Ood"  in  our  courtroom  oaths — these  and 
all  other  references  to  the  Almighty  that  run 
through  our  laws,  our  public  rituals,  our 
ceremonies  would  be  flouting  the  flrst  amend- 
ment. A  fastidious  atheist  or  agnostic  could 
even  object  to  the  supplication  with  which 
the  Court  opens  each  session :  "God  save  the 
United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court.' 

"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Institu- 
tions presuppose  a  supreme  being.  We 
guarantee  the  freedom  to  worship  as  one 
chooses.  We  make  room  for  as  wide  a  va- 
riety of  beliefs  and  creeds  as  the  jplrltual 
needs  of  man  deem  necessary.  We  spwnsor 
an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Government  that 
shcTws  no  partiality  to  any  one  grcup  and 
that  lets  each  flourish  ac<;ordlng  to  the  zeal 
cf  its  adherents  and  the  appeal  of  its  dogma 
When  the  state  encourages  religious  instruc- 
tion or  cooperates  with  religious  autJiorltles 
by  adjusting  the  schedule  of  public  events 
to  sectarian  needs,  it  follows  the  best  of  our 
traditions.  For  It  then  respects  the  religious 
nature  of  our  people  and  accximmod-ates  the 
public  service  to  their  spiritual  ne«>ds.  To 
hold  that  it  may  not  would  be  to  find  in  the 
Constitution  a  requirement  that  tlie  Gov- 
ernment show  a  callous  indifference  to  re- 
ligious groups.  That  would  be  preferring 
those  who  believe  in  no  religion  over  those 
Who  do  believe." 

In  declaring  what  Government  may  not  do, 
Justice  Douglas  continued : 

"Government  may  not  finance  religious 
groups  nor  undertake  religious  instruction 
nor  blend  secular  and  sectarian  education 
nor  use  secular  institutions  to  forc<  one  or 
some  religion  on  any  person.  But  we  find 
no  constitutional  requirement  which  makes 
It  necessary  for  Government  to  be  hostile 
to  religion  and  to  throw  its  weight  against 
efforts  to  widen  the  effective  soopt;  of  re- 
ligious Influence." 

This  philosophy  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  been  Implemented  by  Congress  in  the 
Hlll-Burton  Hospital  Construction  Act,  in  the 
OI  bill  of  rights  which  flnanced  the  educa- 
tion of  our  veterans  even  In  seminaries  and 
theological  schools,  in  the  college  housing 
loans,  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  to  mention  but  a  few  laws. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the 
key  to  what  may  be  done  and  what  may 
not  be  done  lies  at  the  point  where  the 
dlflference  between  providing  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  becomes  "aiding"  religion. 
Note  should  be  taken  here  of  tlie  fact 
that  the  present  Oregon  textbook  law  Is 
again  being  taken  through  the  courts. 

Assurances  have  been  given  on  botli  sides 
that  it  win  be  taken  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  another  rul- 
ing on  whether  a  State  may  expend  State 
funds  on  textb<x)ks  for  boys  and  girls  In 
private  schools,  including  church  schools. 

That  is  all  right  with  me.  I  welcome  Judi- 
cial rulings  on  the  questions  of  where  the 
boundary  which  separatee  church  and  state 
In  America  is  placed.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  courts  mean  to  discx>urage,  curtail,  or 
In  any  way  hamper,  In  my  opinion,  the  right 
of  American  parents  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren In  schools  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  further  believe  that  in  this  education  bill 
aound  public  policy  calls  for  the  Inclusion  of 


an  encouragement  to  private  Institutions  in 
providing  services  which  are  aided  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government  !n  their  public 
aspects. 

HiETOST  or  irmsT  aMKNBMEirr 

Mr.  President,  when  one  talks  about  the 
first  amendment,  I  think  it  Important  that 
he  keep  in  mind  what  the  first  amendment 
provides,  and  that  he  then  relate  what  It 
provides  to  the  history  of  the  first  amend- 
ment.    So  I  take  a  moment  to  reiul  it: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grlevsjices." 

Let  tis  get  this  point  clear;  The  whole 
question  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
stems  from  these  words  In  the  first  amend- 
ment: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

But  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  facts 
which  existed  to  our  country,  the  contro- 
versy which  was  waged  In  our  country,  that 
caused  the  adoption  of  the  first  amendment. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  Important  that  we  get 
back  to  the  views  of  our  Constitutional 
Fathers.  We  need  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  there 
were,  if  my  recollection  Is  correct,  nine 
States  which  had  State  churches. 

In  other  words,  tlie  first  anvendment  was 
really  the  result  of  a  controvery  which  was 
waged  in  this  land  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republic,  when  there  was  strong  op- 
position to  the  establishment  by  law  of  a 
state  church. 

That  is  not  surprising,  because  all  of  us 
know  that  a  great  religious  controversy  had 
been  waged  for  a  long  time  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  some  of  our  fore- 
fathers left  Great  Britain  because  of  the 
so-called  state-church  issue.  They  were  in 
revolt  against  state  religious  authori- 
tarianism. 

So  It  Is  not  surprising  that  In  the  colonial 
days  there  was  great  controversy  over  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
should  sanction — as  some  States  already  had 
done — a  national  church.  Therefore,  the 
Founding  Fathers  wrote  this  provision  Into 
the  Constitution.  I  beUeve  It  is  about  as 
clear  a  provision  as  cMUld  be  written,  in 
bearing  on  this  controversy: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof." 

When  I  read  various  articles  which  quote 
Madison,  Jefferson,  and  others  of  that  day,  I 
am  always  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
articles  do  not  include  a  discussion  of  this 
very  controversy,  which  was  waged  over  the 
establishment  of  state  churches.  As  we  read 
the  great  language  of  Justice  Douglas  In  the 
decisions  to  which  I  have  Just  now  referred. 
I  believe  it  most  important  that  we  realize 
that  he  had  clearly  in  mind  the  historic 
basis  for  the  first  amendment. 

GENER.1L    WELFARE    AT   ISSUE 

To  provide  for  the  general  welfare  is  one 
of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  does  not  mean  th^t  in  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  we 
may  deal  only  with  public  agencues  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governments.  On  the 
contrary,  as  we  already  have  done  time  and 
time  and  time  again,  we  as  a  Congress  have 
the  obligation  to  deal  with  private  agency 
ways,  means,  and  methods  which  will  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  constitutional  guarantees.  Con- 
gress did  that  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  in 
many  other  acts  which  were  of  some  assiet- 
ance  to  the  church  or  private  agencies;   and 
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I  propose  that  the  same  principle  now  be  ex- 
tended by  way  of  the  granting  of  loana  to 
private  schools,  to  provide  claaarooms  for  the 
b. )vs    and   glrla  who  attend   those   schools 

As  I  have  said  nutny  times,  hs  we  pass 
J iKi lament  on  these  le^slatlve  proposals,  I 
shall  never  take  my  eyes  off  the  b<ys  and 
girls  We  should  constantly  ask  whether 
the  purpose  of  the  particular  bill  is  t  i  help 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  whether  the  money 
propi^ed  to  be  provided  Is  to  be  used  fi>r 
the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girl.'-  On  fhat 
b.isis  we  Justify  the  science  facility  pr')k;ram 
;he  schrxjl-lunch  program,  the  health  pro- 
^'am  the  textbook  program,  the  sohiHil-bvis 
pr-jgr.im  the  dormitory  progrnm  :ind  al!  the 
other  prtjgrnnis  I  have  cited  thu  afternoon 
as  precedents  In  support  of  the  principle  of 
my  amendment 

Encouragement  to  the  priv.ite  schools  of 
the  Nation  In  their  role  of  educating  ap- 
proximately 15  p>ercent  of  our  young  people 
should  be  a  part  of  the  general  airl-ti^-edu- 
cation  bill  Under  my  amendment,  no  grant 
or  subsidy  will  go  to  them;  but  the  high 
and  Impregnable  wall  of  separation  between 
church  and  state,"  as  It  has  been  called  by 
J'.i.^tice  Black  docs  not  preclude  the  Ck)%ern- 
ment  from  cooperating  with  church-sp')n- 
si>red  activities  which  are  In  furtherance  of 
the  general  welfare. 

My  loan  proposal  stays  clear  of  the  state- 
ment by  Justice  Douglas  In  the  Zorach  case — 
namely  that  "Oovernment  may  r.Mt  finance 
religious  groups"  nor  prefer  one  religliai.' 
grtiiip  to  another. 

In  providing  for  the  education  f>f  niir  serv- 
icemen after  World  War  II  and  the  Kircan 
war  the  Federal  Oovernment  paid  their 
tuition,  so  the  Nation's  college.'*  and  uni- 
versities, public,  private,  and  sectarian 
could  do  that  job.  That  was  not  a  matter 
ot  supportlntr  or  financing  religions.  It  was 
a    matter   of   educating   the   young  people 

The  need  f'lr  that  Is  the  same  as  the  need 
dealt  with  in  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  this  afternoon.  It  is  the  ."^ame  a.-=i 
the  need  which  In  my  amendment  we  seek  to 
meet 

Because  I  recognize  the  existence  of  strong 
feelings  on  the  part  of  some  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans in  regard  to  this  matter —feelings  In 
opposition  to  the  conviction  I  personally  hold 
in  regard  to  It. — I  ask  unanimous  c..n,<ent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  Che  Rrcoao  In 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  certain  members  of  the 
Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Ju.stlce  I 
believe  it  would  be  most  unfair  of  me  to 
m.iice  the  argument  which  I  make  here  thi.s 
afternoon  and  not  make  clear,  for  the  Rar- 
oRD.  that  this  ^roup  of  very  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated people  who  do  not  share  my  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  this  matter  i.s  opposed  to 
my  amendment  Therefore.  I  a>k  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  .'.'kI  the  accom- 
panying resolution  be  printed  a'  this  point 
in  the  Recc.id  in  connection  a  .  h  my  re- 
marks 

There  bein?  no  objection,  -.he  letter  .ind 
the  resolutun  were  ordered  to  be  prin'fU  ,n 
the  Record,  .us  follows. 

Unitarian  Pillowship 

FOR  Social  Jiistick, 
Wa.ihington,  DC     Ffbruary  3.  lOSO 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Offire  Building 
Wii-t'iingf on    D  C. 

Dear  Sknator  Morse  At  the  meeting  of 
fhe  legislative  committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Fellowship  for  Social  Justice  held  this  morn- 
ing   the  following  resolution  w.i.s  passed 

"The  Morse  amendment  to  the  .sch.-iol  con- 
struction bill  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
st-itutlon  because  It  would  use  the  Oovern- 
ment's  financial  facilities  to  aid  relii^ous 
3chrx:)l3.  at  the  level  of  compuls.)ry  sch^voi 
Attendance  The  Oovernment  has  never  be- 
fore gone  so  far  In  the  direction  of  aid  to 
parix-hlal  schools,  and  we  believe  that  this 
creates    a    dangerous    precedent      Loans   can 


easily  lead  to  gran's,  .uul  .si>ou  the  taxpayers 
may  be  asked  lo  pay  iiU  the  expen.ses  of  sec- 
tarian schc><ils 

"More  than  90  percent  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending such  schools  In  America  are  in 
Catholic  pari>chial  schiKjls  Since  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  want  full  public  support  for 
such  schools,  any  move  In  that  direction 
should  be  resisted  by  citizens  who  believe  In 
the  Amcriian  tradition  of  church-state 
sep.ir  t'l'  ■n 

We  also  believe  that  this  amendment  i.s 
d.mki'.'rous  l>ecause  it  niay  provide  an  open- 
ing wedge  for  segreif.it;  ir.l.sta  to  obtain  pub- 
lic money  for  prlv.it*-  segregated  schools  In 
the  South  If  Southern  States  alxillsh  their 
public  school  systems,  they  might  secure 
some  Federal  loans  for  private  schools 
through  this  amendment, 

"Coming  at  this  moment,  this  raises  .i 
dlvlilve  church--,;  ate  issue  and  a  divisive 
race  issue  We  liope  that  Vou  and  y'>ur  ai>so- 
ri.itps  Will  be  perbuaded  to  withdrnw  it  m 
the  najne  or  civil  rights  and  the  separation 
ol  church  and  ."^tate  " 

We    are    sending    copies    of    thI.s    letter    t4i 
your  fellow  Senators  who  Joined  you  in  this 
amendment,   and    t<.>    the   press, 
Slncerelj 

M'RIF  L  A   D^virs 

Mrs    A    P   well  Da  vies,  Pr.-.Mdcrif 

ERNE-.TO     -SoMMERrH.D 

Rev     Ernest   O    .s.  mmerfeld, 
Vnairman    l.rg:slatn  e  Cumnnttfe 

Mr  Morse  Mr  President,  of  course  as  we 
read  the  letter  and  the  re8<ilution.  In  light 
of  the  argument  I  hive  alreafly  made.  It  Is 
clear  th.it  I  d  )  not  bhare  their  opinion  that 
i  i.i'i.s  to  be  repaid  tt)  the  American  taxpayers 
wr.'i  Interest,  and  with  no  subsidy,  Tor  the 
coi.struftion  of  private  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  second.try  schiKils  do  not  conslitutr 
aid  to  relitfioua  schools  which  falls  under 
the  proscription  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of 
the  Unlte<l  .Sta'es  If  I  believed  it  was  un- 
const  itutU)nal.  mv  colleagues  may  be  sure 
that  I  would  not  be  offering  or  supporting 
this  .itnendmont 

TERMS  Of    .•MENDME.NT 

In  conclusion.  I  point  out  that  the  definl- 
ti.  n  f)f  school  facilities  for  which  loans  may 
be  made  under  my  ameiidmci.t.i  is  the  same 
a.s  the  dellnltlon  wl.i'h  Is  .ipplied  to  the 
pubUc-ic!.i  >ol  grants  m  Senate  bill  8,  naineU. 
the  term  school  facilities"  means  classro<jms 
and  related  facilities  Including  furniture, 
itistructlonal  materlal.s  other  than  textb(M)ks. 
equipment,  machinery,  and  facilities  neces- 
'-.iry  and  appropriate  lor  schiDol  purposes  for 
education  It  specifically  excludes  athletic 
st.'diums.  or  structures  or  facilities  intended 
primarily  for  event-s  such  as  athletic  exhlbl- 
ti'.in-i,  contcs's,  or  games  f.^r  which  .idmiasion 
u  Ui  br  charged  to  the  gener.il  public  " 

In  other  words  the  educational  facilities 
fc>r  which  prUate  school  loans  are  authorized 
are  the  s^une  as  the  ones  for  which  gnmt.s  are 
provided   to  the   public  schools 

I  also  point  out  that  the  iissurances  that 
con.structlon  will  take  place  under  the  con- 
dit.ons  provided  m  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  are 
required  for  these  loans  as  in  the  case  of 
grants  for  public  schools. 

J4r  President.  In  support  of  the  legal  argu- 
ment I  have  m.ide  thN  ^lf^ernoon  in  regard 
to  the  McCoUum  cxse  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  Review, 
volume  XII,  page  154  The  article  w.is  writ- 
ten by  my  very  able  adnilnlstrative  assl.stant 
Mr  Berg,  of  whom  I  am  \ery  proud  The 
article  was  written  in  1950  at  the  time  when 
Mr  Berg  Wius  professor  of  law  at  the  I'nl- 
verslty  of  Colorado  Law  Sch'X)]  The  iirticle 
contains  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the 
McColUim  case 

,S(^  I  ask  unanimous  consent      without  tak- 
ing time  to  read  excerpts  from   the  article 
th,it  certain  excerpts  from  Mr    Berg's  article 
be  printed   at   this  point   In  the  Recoeo,  as 


p.irt  of  my  remarks  becatise  they  very  effec- 
tively and  In  very  scholarly  faj-hhm  buttres*. 
the  legal  argument   I  have  made  this  after- 

iMon 

There  being  in.  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  vkere  ordered  to  l>e  printed 
111  the  Reiord,  as  follows 

I  From    the    University    of    Pittsburgh    Law 
Re\  lew  I 

Hook     Review        Religion     ,^.^Il     Edthation 

UNDfR  THE  Const iTVTi ON  la  J  M  O  Neili, 
The  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  State.s 
d  >e%  not  comm.md  tlie  .separation  of  church 
and  state  Nevertheless.  Mr  Justice  Black 
speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  US  Supreme 
Court  m  the  much-discussed  McCoUvim 
cnse  announced  that  the  first  ameiulment 
has  erected  a  wall  between  church  and  sUite 
which  must  be  kejit  high  and  Impreg- 
n  ible  '  In  the  same  case,  Mr  Justice 
Frankfurter  referred  to  a  'con.stiturional 
prliv-lple  refjnirlng  separation  ,.f  church  and 
Ftate  ■  In  his  recent  boik,  ONelU  chal- 
lenges these  bro.id  pronouncements,  dis- 
agrees with  the  re.isonlng  of  the  Court  in 
the  McColium  case  and  .substantiates  hl.s 
po.sitlon  by  a  th^irough  documen'atlon 

"The  facts  of  the  McColium  case  are  rela- 
tively simple  Members  of  the  Jewish 
Protestant,  and  Rom.m  Catholic  faiths 
formed  the  Champal^'n  Council  on  Religious 
Education  The  cccmcil  with  the  consent 
f)f  sch<K)l  authorities,  conducted  classes  in 
religi.ms  education  for  public  .school  chil- 
dren of  Champaign  III  on  relea.sed  time  In 
public  sch.,H.l  riHims  These  ciaases  were  not 
compulsory  Attendance  was  permitted 
only  upon  written  consent  of  the  parent.s 
Mrs  McColium.  a  parent  of  a  child  attend- 
ing one  of  the  public  elementary  schoijis  of 
Champaign,  attacked  this  program  In  the 
State  courts  She  failed  at  that  level,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
with  only  one  di.ssent,  found  the  plan  un- 
constitutional '  A  majority  of  the  Court 
relying  upon  dicta  In  a  decisMn  handed 
down  2  years  earlier'  In  effect  decided  that 
the  released  time  plan  amounted  to  a  State 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion' In  violation  of  the  first  amendment 
the  prohibitions  of  which  the  Court  found 
npplicable  to  the  Stares  under  the  14th 
nmendment  "  • 

'The  constltutlotia:  I'rohihitlon  against  a 
!:iw  rrspectlnsj  an  estahlKshment  'f  religion 
has  been  construed  by  the  Supreme  Cour' 
to  mean  Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can  set  up  a  church  Neither 
cin  pa,5s  laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid 
all  religions,  or  prefer  one  religion  o\er 
atiofher.  and  thnt  In  the  words  of  JefTer- 
s^n,  the  clau.se  was  Intended  to  erect  "a  wall 
of  eeparr.tlon  between  churc  h  and  state 
O'NelU  demonstrates  that  a  maj.prity  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  defining  the  establish- 
ment clause  In  such  sweeplm^  terms  and  In 
ir.aklng  It  applicable  to  the  facts  of  the 
McColium  case,  apparently  did  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  evils  that  the  clause 
sought    to   eliminate 

"One  who  studies  tlio  materials  collected 
by  O  Nelll  will  find  ample  Mipi>ort  for  the 
prop<isltion  that  llie  estahll.shment  clau.se  ol 
the  first  ainendment  ia.i.s  designed  to  make 
doublv  certain  that  the  Federal  Citnernmeni 
should  never  establish  a  national  church 
.As  C)  Neiil  s.iys  My  thesis  Is  that  the  word.s 
"esl.iblishment  of  religion  meant  to  Madi- 
son. Jefferson    the  members  oj  the  First  Con- 


/,":'i<.:s  ex  "-c;     \fi  C  liliiVi  v    Boa-d  ul  Edu- 
c.jf  c<ri   (333  US   203   i  1'j48.  ' 
Id    at  212 
'  P<:d 

'  Reed     J      rlis-,onting 
fc'tcrson    y     Bou'rf   (,,,-    lUiuratmn    ,330  US 
1    I  1947)  ) 

'  ItUnotn  rx  'rl  MrCollurn  v    Board  of  Edu- 
c-at\on    {^^Z  US    303    310    il948i) 
"  Id   at  210  211 
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gress.  the  historians,  the  legal  scholars,  and 
substantially  all  Americans  who  were  at  all 
familiar  with  the  ConsUtutlon  until  very 
re'-ent  years  a  formal,  legal  union  of  a  single 
church  or  religion  with  government,  giving 
tlie  one  church  or  religion  an  exclusive  posi- 
tion of  power  and  favor  over  all  otber 
clvirchrs  or  denominations  '  " 

"Recently   the  US    Supreme  Court  gave  ■ 
fairly  good  Indication  of  the  canons  of  con- 
fctru   ti'.n  It  Would  follow  In  determining  the 
meaning    of    an    e*tubllFhment    of   religion.' 
In    the    Eversou  •   caA*"    the   Court,    speaking 
throuch   Mr    Juftlce  Black,  obeerved  that  it 
h;.s   ;  cig  coL.strued   that   clause  "In   light  of 
Its  hl-t-ory  and  the  evils  It  was  designed  for- 
CNcr    •■    sup;>re.'-.s  ' '■'      .Shortly    thereafter,    In 
the   AdRmson   ca.se.   Mr    Justice   Frankfurter 
ctated    that     an    amendment    to    the    Con- 
st If  ur  Ion   should    be   read    In    a   "sense    most 
obvious    t.i    the    common    understanding    at 
t:.e    time    of    its    adoption"'"      In    view    of 
tJi»^e     ;iron<iu'icementF,     Mr      Justice    Black 
couM  1.  irdly  l,:,\c  applied  a  dlffi*rent  rule  of 
construction  In  Interpreting  a  conrtltutlonal 
rriivl.«:on   In   the  McCoUum  case      It  Is  true 
that     th^    Court    has    often    construed     'ex- 
panding;' corcepvs    such   as   those  of  Inter- 
sT  ve  rommerce  a:  d  genera!  welfare.  In  light 
oX  modern  coudiiioiis      But  It  Is  highly  Im- 
probable   that    the    Cou;l    would    state   spe- 
c'ficaKy   that  a  6t,ihlc   concept,   such  as   the 
coiutltuUoiial   prohibition  against  a  law  re- 
specting an  c-tublishmer.t  of  religion,  should 
have  a   present-day   meaning  different  from 
that  which   prevailed   v.hen  the  HrEt  amend- 
niciit  wa^t  adopted 

•  ONeiils  b.xjk  makes  It  quite  evident 
that  ilic  Supreme  Cuurt,  In  spite  of  the  rule* 
ol  coI.^•>.:ucllo!l  quoted  above,  attributed  to 
Uie  ei'_iblishir,ent  clau.se  a  meaning  vastly 
different  fruin  Uiat  which  It  was  Intended  to 
have  'HI  light  of  lt6  hu,tory  and  the  evils  It 
was  dckl^jned  forever  to  buppress.'  After 
read;ug  u.u  U.><.<k  one  is  tempted  to  agree 
with  Mr  JiiiUce  Jacksous  frank  suggestion 
thai  the  Court  decided  the  McColium  case 
up<.n   Uie  b;u.u  of  lu   prep^jaeessionB.'^ 

u  .NelU  ii;  '.s  mn:.y  of  Uie  evils  attendant 
up'  I.  an  cst.ibii.-iitncnt  of  religion.'*  For 
example.  It  wu»  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
Imp or'^ai.t  civii  r:ghu.  such  as  those  of  hold- 
ing public  olJice  participating  in  Jury  serv- 
ice, and  guii.g  t.-stimony  in  court,  were 
reber^cd  to  nif  luber-  In  good  standing  in  the 
ebiabiLshed  church  There  were  9  estab- 
lished chuicht*  ail  Protestant— In  the  orlg- 
liial  colonies  and  not  until  I8;j3  was  the  last 
<  ;  t).'-c  U;.-.cv'.,bii.-he(i  '  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tent if  est.iblishment  in  this  country  at  the 
time  ol  the  fir- 1  amendment  and  the  se- 
riousness o:  It.  iufrlnpement  of  human 
liberties,  ;t  Is  <  bvious  that  the  facts  of  his- 
tory s.ipport  O  Neills  conclusion  that  the 
oLje,  t  of  the  establi^ment  clause  was  the 
prevention  of  tliis  iniolcrnble  situation  at 
the    Federal    le\cl. 
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•  p  .'iO 

•f-rrson  V  Board  o/  ffdurafton  (330  U  8.  1 
(1947  1  I 

-■   Id    at    14 

'  Adams'un  v  Calxfornia  (332  MS.  46  63 
(  1947,  > 

^  lli.nuii  fx  rrl.  McCuUum  v.  Board  of 
Educaiu. 71  i3.i3  US.  203,  238  (1948)).  It 
should  be  oUserved  that  Justice  Reed,  dia- 
sei.tin^  said:  'The  phrase  an  establishment 
of  .-eligion'  may  have  been  intended  by  Con- 
gress to  be  aimed  only  at  a  state  church. 
•  *  •  Pas^sing  yeaj-s,  however,  have  brought 
about  accepuuice  of  a  broader  meaning." 
Id,  at  244. 

'  Pp  24  as,  192  194.  Mr.  Justice  Black'a 
opltiLn  In  the  Everson  case  also  lists  many 
ol  the  e\il8  (if  an  establishment  of  religion. 
ki  r-.on.  v.  Board  o/  Education  (330  VB.  1, 
9  I  1947)  ). 

"P    26. 


"The  Supreme  Court  has  relied  heavily 
upon  the  writings  of  Jefferson  and  Madison 
In  construing  the  establishment  clause.'* 
Those  who  Insist  that  the  Supreme  Court 
correctly  Interpreted  Jefferson's  and  Madi- 
son's points  of  view  In  this  respect  will  find 
Mttle  comfort  In  what  O'Neill  has  to  say. 
In  two  chapters  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
attitudes,  actions  and  writings  of  these  two 
great  statesmen  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
CNelll  finds  that  neither  advocated  com- 
plete separation  of  church  and  state  as  that 
concept  was  defined  In  the  McColium  case  >• 
Of  ccurse.  if  one  wishes  to  single  out  a  sen- 
tence or  paragraph  written  by  either  of  these 
men,  he  m«y  claim  that  he  has  found  support 
for  the  Supreme  Court's  broad  interpretation 
of  the  est.Tbllshment  clause  However,  any 
such  Isolated  statements  of  Jefferson  or 
Madl?on  become  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  entirety  of  their  works  and 
actions. 

"O'Neill  shows  that  the  much-quoted  met- 
aphor, "a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state."  found  In  Jefferson's  letter  to 
the  Baptists  of  Danbury.  reflected  disap- 
proval of  any  "formal  legal  union  between 
one  religion  and  the  government." ''  The 
author  also  collects  for  us  cnnvlncing  evi- 
dence that  neither  Jefferson,  the  citizen,  nor 
Jefferson,  the  President,  was  an  exponent  of 
the  Idea  of  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  " 

"The  chapter  on  Madison  brings  Into  clear 
light  slgnlflcant  public  manifestations  of 
that  great  American  upon  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion."   From  these  it  Is  evident  that  Madi- 


"See  Emerion  v.  Board  of  Edvratwn  (330 
U^.  1.  11-13  (1947);  Id.  at  31-41  (Rutledge, 
J.,  dissenting);  lUinots  ex  rel.  ycCollum  v. 
Board  of  Education  (333  U.S.  203,  214 
(1948))    (Frankfurter,  J,  concurring).' 

"Chs.  5  and  6. 

"  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written  ( 1802) 
the  Baptists  were  experiencing  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Congregational  Church  In  Con- 
necticut  (p.  831 . 

"Pp.  76-86.  Among  other  Items.  O'Neill 
brings  out  these  Important  fact^: 

(1)  Jefferson  advocated  the  use  of  public 
funds  in  Virginia  for  a  school  of  theologv 
(p.  76) 

(2)  Jefferson  recommended  that  a  room  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  be  used  for  re- 
ligious worship   (p.  206). 

(3)  The  four  key  provisions  of  Jefferson's 
bill  for  establishment  of  religious  freedom  in 
Virginia  were  aimed  at  the  evils  of  on  estab- 
lished state  religion  (pp.  275-277).  These 
four  provisions  are  now  found  in  Virginia 
Code  Ann.  .<:ec.  34    (1942). 

(4)  As  President,  Jefferson  used  public 
funds  far  chaplains  In  Uie  Army  and  Navy 
and  signed  an  Indian  treaty  requiring  pay- 
ment of  public  funds  for  the  salary  of  a 
Catholic  missionary  priest   (pp.  77.  116-117 1. 

"Pp.  87-107,  O'Neill  mentions  such  facte 
as  these  concerning  Madison's  position: 

( 1 )  Madison  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
gressional Joint  committee  that  instituted 
the  chaplain  svstem  in  Congress  (pp  99- 
100). 

(2)  Throughout  Madison's  term  as  Presi- 
dent public  funds  were  used  to  provide  chap- 
lains for  the  Army  and  Navy   (p.  102). 

(3)  During  Madison's  administration,  pub- 
lic funds  were  used  for  religious  pjrposcs  on 
the  Indian  reservations   (p.  102). 

(4)  Madison's  original  draft  of  the  portion 
of  the  proposed  first  amendment  dealing 
With  an  establishment  of  religion  read: 
"Nor  shall  any  national  religion  be  estab- 
lished'"   (p.   103). 

(5)  The  MemoriaJ  and  Remonstrance  was 
a  protest  against  making  the  Christian  re- 
ligion the  established  religion  oX  Vlrg;lnia 
(pp.  88-89). 


son,  t-oo,  feared  and  fought  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion  by  government,  but  that 
in  hU  pubUc  me  he  did  not  espouse  the 
cause  of  absolute  separation  of  church  and 

state. 

"Other  useful  guides  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  are  dis- 
cussed by  O'Neill.  For  example,  he  men- 
tions many  acu  of  Congress  which  Inferen- 
Ually  involve  Congress"  Interpretation  of 
that  clause.  These  substantiate  bis  theory 
that  an  'establishment  of  religion'  means 
and  has  always  meant  to  Congresa  'only  a 
single,  formal,  monopolistic  union  of  one 
religion  with  the  Federal  Government."  » 

"Another  important  guide  to  the  meaning 
of  the  establishment  clatise  is  the  Interpre- 
tation placed  upon  it  by  recognized  constitu- 
tional law  authorities.  His  quotations  from 
eminent  writers  In  this  field  show  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  deviated  far  from  the 
time- honored  interpretation  of  the  establish- 
ment clause  " 

"Chapter  10  has  a  discussion  of  the  14th 
amendment  and  its  application  to  the  facts 
of  the  McColium  case,  O'Neill  says  that  the 
view  adopted  by  a  minority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  Adamson  case« — that  the  14th 
amendment  makes  the  Bill  of  Rights  appli- 
cable in  toto  to  the  States — 'Is  an  essential 
part  of  any  possible  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tional validity'  of  the  McColium  decision  » 
I  do  nut  think  this  conclusion  necessarily 
follows.  In  the  McColium  case  the  Court 
merely  decided  that  the  provision  of  the  first 
amendment  which  prohibits  any  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion  is  applied 
to  the  States  via  the  14th  amendment.'* 

■I  agree  with  ONelll's  conclusion  that  the 
Supreme  Court  erroneously  enlarged  the 
meaning  of  the  establishment  clause  so  as  to 


»P    109.  Illustrative  are  these: 
( 1  I    Congress  ha.s  elected  House  and  Sen- 
ate chaplains  as  sr.larled   ofUcers  since   1790 

(pp.    IlO-Ill). 

(2)  Since  the  first  Congress,  provision  has 
been  made  for  Army  and  Navy  chaplains  (p 

iin. 

(3)  Under  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  public 
funds  are  paid  to  religious  schools  and  col- 
leges  (p.   120). 

(4)  Federal  funds  are  paid  to  religious 
schools  for  the  care  of  Indian  children  ip 
120). 

(5 1  Shortly  after  the  McColium  decision 
was  handled  down.  Congress  appropriated 
$500,000  to  erect  a  chapel  for  religious  wor- 
ship at  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy   i  p.  120) . 

=■  Pp.  62-65.  The  author  cites  the.se 
works:  "Story's  Commentaries,"  sees.  1873, 
1874.  1877  (5th  ed  1881);  Cooley,  "Constitu- 
Uonal  Limitations,"  684  (4th  ed.  18781 ;  Cor- 
win,  ■The  Constitution — What  It  Means  To- 
day." 154  (9th  ed. 1947). 

Not  listed  by  O'Neill,  but  also  Important 
are  Cooley,  "Constitutional  Law,"  259  (4th 
ed.  1931);  Black,  "'Constitutional  Law,"  518 
(4lh  ed.  1927);  Wllloughby,  "Constitutional 
Law,"  sec.  723  (2d  ed.  1929). 

^Adamson  v.  Caltfornia  (332  US  46 
(194711.  In  this  case  a  majority  of  the 
Court,  speaJting  through  Mr.  JusUce  Reed, 
followed  the  view  that  only  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  are  "Implicit  in  the 
concept  of  ordered  liberty"  are  secure  from 
State  interference  under  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  A  minority 
of  the  Cotirt  agreed  with  Justice  Black.  In 
his  dissenting  opinion  he  took  the  position 
that  the  14th  amendment  made  the  Bill  of 
Rights  applicable  to  the  States. 

"P.  161. 

"  However,  a  dictum  in  the  Court's  opinion 
Indicates  that  the  Ist  ainendment  is  made 
applicable  to  the  States  by  the  14th. 
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make   its  pru^llbitlon   cover   the   facts  of   the 
McCollura  ca«e    '  '■ 

NO    SUBTEHrUGE    INTENOro 

Mr  MoESE  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  will  turn  rmw 
to  my  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
I  wunt  to  disiuss  briefly  It  deals  wl'h  a 
pni^!em  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  Ig- 
nore That  Is  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  my  amendment,  If  It  should  become  the 
hiw  could  be  used  as  a  form  of  subrerfiiBte 
for  undercutting  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions m  rfgKrd  to  nonsegregation  in  public 
sch'Vjls 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  very  brief  iir':r^i- 
ment  to  make  in  support  of  my  amendment, 
but  I  im  (folni?  to  read  the  amendment  and 
then  send  It  to  the  desk  On  pane  4  line  4. 
after  the  pf-rixl.  I  propose  to  insert  a  new 
sentence,  as  follows: 

In  makin({  loans  within  anv  State  under 
the  prfJViPlon-.  of  this  section,  the  Comniis- 
.sioner  shall  (?ive  priority  to  applicants  pro- 
posing to  construct  school  facilities  In  areu* 
where   the  public   schools  are   in   operation  " 

I  want  TO  make  my  argument  on  the 
amendment   before  I  offer  It 

Mr  DoDD  Mr  PresideuC.  will  iht  Sena-.iir 
yield  ' 

Mr   Morse    I  yield. 

.VIr  LH)DD  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
SfnaLor  s  very  cogent  and  persuasive  argvi- 
ment.  but  I  wish  to  say  I  am  \ery  happy  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  in  support  oi  hi.s  pro- 
posal 

Mr  MoR.SE  I  am  very  proud  to  have  the 
Senator   from    Connecticut   join    me 

Mr  DoDD  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
g(jn  is  making  a  very  Important  and  schol.irly 
speech  on  this  problem  I  said  this  earlier 
today  concerning  the  Monroney-Clark  sub- 
stitute, and  It  seems  Important  to  p(>:nt  it 
out  again  Neither  the  commi'tee  bill  nor 
th.'  Monroney-Clark  amendment  makes  any 
provision  for  private  schools,  which  are  edu- 
cating 15  percent  of  all  the  schoolchaldreu 
In  America 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  A«ree  with 
me  that  there  Is  another  factor  we  .^h  old 
niake  note  c>f  here,  and  that  is  llie  ex- 
pense which  the  parents  of  thLwe  children 
carry  They  not  only  pay  their  sh.<»re  in 
ta.Kes  U)  sup:x)rt  the  public  schiK>ls.  which 
Is  proper  and  right,  but  they  ai.so  pay  the 
e.xpenses  of  their  own  children  in  private 
schofjls 

The  third  point  on  which  I  commend  the 
Senator  is  his  having  brought  up  and  made 
clear  to  all  the  fact  that  the  private  schools 
are  not  seeking  any  grants  TTiey  seek  only 
In'erest-beanng  loans  I  thlnli  this  amend- 
ment ofTers  a  great  opportunity  for  an  In- 
vestment In  education  In  the  United  States 
an  investment  that  will  reap  not  only  a  re- 
turn of  interest  and  the  money  loaned,  but 
more  imp>ort,intly.  great  and  cxintmuing  divi- 
dends in  the  talents  and  aptitudes  >f  the 
young  people  who  are  comlnt;  along  in  this 
country  and  who  will  continvie  to  come 
along  It  13  really  an  Inves'ment  in  the 
future  of  our   Nation 

Finally  I  should  like  to  s  ly  I  am  verv 
proud  to  be  ass<x;lated  with  the  di.stinii;ui.shed 
Senator  from  Oregon  In  offerlui^  this  ameiul- 
ment.  and  I  express.  I  am  sure  the  attitude 
of   a  great  many  people  when    I  s.iy    we  have 


*  "In  all  of  the  discussion  m  Congress  ap- 
parently no  one  had  in  mind  a  change  that 
WMUld  have  any  effect  at  all  on  any  (juestlon 
of  religion  or  religious  education  This  Is 
no^  «;urprlslng  when  one  considers  that  In 
the  .'irst  century  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill  <<(  Rights  we  find  no  evidence  either  in 
public  discussion  or  le^slatlve  debate  that 
.•nyone  thought  'an  eBtabllshment  of  reli- 
gion meant  anything  other  than  what  It  had 
meant  to  Jefferson,  M*dlson.  and  the  men 
who  wrote,  adopted,  and  ratified  the  first 
amendment"  (p.  ICO).  See  also  pp  163-188. 
185    186. 


reason  to  t>e  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  scholarly  exposition  this  after- 
nixjn  and  for  his  fairness,  his  courage,  his 
sense  of  Justice,  and  h;s  ability  t.>  see  the 
issue  clearly  as  one   <>t   national   Interest 

Mr  Mor.se  Mr  President.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  who  is  a  great  lawyer,  with  a 
brilliant  legal  record  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate his  evaluation  of  the  argument  I  have 
sought  to  make 

I  arji  convinced  that  the  law  is  clearly  on 
my  Side  so  far  as  the  constitutionality  ut 
m.y  proposal  Is  concerned,  or  I  would  not 
be  or!ering  it  I  am  satisfied  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  Is  on  my  side,  because  the  boys 
and  girls  who  go  to  private  school.s  arc  en- 
titled. It  seems  to  me.  to  the  kind  of  facil- 
ities th.it  are  necessary  in  order  to  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  get  a  good  education 
Our  amendment  seeks  to  provide  frir  them. 
on  a  loan  basis,  the  same  adequate  facilities 
we  seek  to  get  for  public  .schixjl  ttudcnta 
on    a  grant    basis 

TUe  .Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  so  right 
when  he  points  out  the  great  crintnbutlon 
that  the  p.irent.s  of  private  schtxil  students 
really  make  to  the  public  scIkhiI  interests 
I  have  u.sed  the  figure  in  my  argument  this 
afternoon,  but  It  needs  to  he  used  over  and 
over  again,  because  It  Is  a  telling  one 

They  contribute,  really.  $1  185  million  to 
the  taxpayers  of  whe  country,  because  If 
these  b<.)ys  and  girls  were  not  In  private 
schtxjl.s.  that  amount  of  money  would  have. 
to  be  spent  In  public  schools  for  them  In 
fact,  that  Is  the  minimum  amount  It 
might  be  higher  than  that,  because  of  t!ie 
resulting  problems  nt  congcbtlon  and  ad- 
int.Mstratlve  diftlcuUies  that  would  be 
created  In  the  public  schtxil  system  If  all 
these  boys  and  gir'.s  all  at  once  walked  Into 
the  front  doors  ut  our  public  sch<xils.  In- 
cluding the  great  Increase  In  teachers"  sal- 
aries which  would  be  required  because  of 
the  additional  number  of  teachers  that 
would  have  to  be  hlre<l  I  think  the 
amount  would  be  much  more  than  $1,185 
million 

That  amoxint  of  money  would  have  to 
come  out  of  the  public  coffers  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  that  would  be  created 
by  the  admission  into  pvibllc  schmjls  of 
all   the  s'udentji  now  in  private  sch(K)ls 

May  I  say  also  I  think  there  would  be 
mother  costly  result  Because  of  all  the 
difficulty  that  would  be  created  by  the  addi- 
tional number  In  public  8ch<H)ls  unequipped 
to  meet  their  educational  needs  there  would 
be  a  great  educational  loss  to  America 
There  would  be  many  a  brain  that  would 
not  be  developed  to  Its  maximum  potential 
Mr  President,  If  you  want  to  be  perfectly 
erf)nomlcariy  selfish  about  this  questlrin.  you 
and  I  lose.  In  terms  of  national  wealth, 
every  'ime  the  potential  brainpower  of  an 
-American  hoy  or  girl  Is  not  developed  to 
Its  maximum  extent  S<.-).  Mr  President.  I 
do  not  I'are  how  you  look  at  this  problem 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  the  force 
of  the  argument  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  make  money  available,  on  a  loan  basis. 
to  give  these  boys  and  girls  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  an  adequate  education 

MOR.\L     ISSfr     /\S     WELL     AS     EDfCATION  AI.     ISSUE 

Nothing  has  been  said,  but  I  will  mention 
it  in  passing  because  to  me  It  Is  the  con- 
trolling argument,  about  our  moral  obliga- 
tion We  are  a  great  people  We  t.tlk  about 
our  dedication  to  moral  values  M.'  Presi- 
dent, do  yovi  know  of  anything  more  val- 
uable than  t.Te  potential  of  a  little  grade 
schix)l  boy  or  »?trl  m  .^merlca^  Do  y<iu  know 
of  anything  more  precious  or  priceless'' 

If  you  Just  look  at  the  question  frf)m  the 
moral  standpoint  our  duty,  as  people  who 
believe  In  mi-ral  values.  Is  to  be  xniselflsh. 
willing  to  sacrifice  If  necessary,  certainly 
willing  to  make  some  loan  money  available 
to  give  boys  and  girls  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity that   they   would  not  enjoy  U)  their 


fviUcst  potential  if  we  ditl  not  follow  surh 
a  course  of  action  iis  I  propose  this  ufter- 
ti<.x)n. 

Whether  met  ofi  the  legal  argument,  nn 
the  eton.jrnic  argument,  or  on  the  moral 
argviment.  I  am  satisfied  that  our  ainend- 
tnent  Is  correct 

Mr  Pre.'«ldent,  many  Krnators  w.iiited 
me  n>)t  to  odcr  the  amcnUmeiil  1  am  ol- 
fcrlng  It  because  I  think  it  is  In  the  interest 
of  my  country,  aud  1  think  we  ought  to  agree 
to  It  this  ufteriKHin 

Mr.  President.  I  turn  nov.  to  a  very  brief 
d.scusslon  of  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  about  to  offer  I  offer  it 
on  my  own  responsibility 

On  page  4,  line  4  after  the  period  Insert 
the  follr)wlng  new  .sentence 

"In  making  loans  within  any  Stale  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  give  priority  to  applicants  pro- 
p<ising  to  construct  school  facilities  in  areas 
wiiere   the  public  schools  are   In  of>eration    " 

My  argument  for  the  amendintnt  l-s  very 
brief,  as  follows 

Some  Issue  has  been  made  and  It  Is  oie  I 
have  thought  about  a  ttreat  deal  before  offer- 
ing till.*  amendiTient.  of  the  (juestion  of  Fed- 
eral support  of  some  kind  going  t)  pri\.ite 
schools  which   are   racially  segregated 

CONC.RK&S    UKH    ICNfiRED    SEl.RrCATION     vjl    FSTION 

Of  course  tha'  whole  m.itter  Is  Ignored  In 
the  pe-idinc  bill  Cnili-r  .S  8.  funds  for  c.n- 
Btructlon  would  be  assigned  U>  State  public 
schools  which  continue  tii  be  segregated.  In 
spite  of  Supreme  Court  rulings  to  the  con- 
trary 

The  sad  fact  Is  that  the  Conitress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  come  to  grips  with 
this  sltviatlon  In  any  of  Its  Federal  pro- 
grams We  have  Public  Ijiws  815  and  H74 
ex'endliig  grants  of  Federal  aid  to  racially 
segreg.ited  public  schtxjls.  the  same  is  true  of 
the  grnnts  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
t!<in.  the  college  housing  loan  program  ap- 
plies to  Ivith  public  and  private  segregated 
»chcM>ls.  so  d'jcs  the  school  lunrh  program 
The  Department  of  Defen.se  carries  .in  its  re- 
serve officer  training  programs  in  racially 
segregTkted  institutions,  both  public  and 
private 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Congre.ss  should  deal 
with  thl.s  matter  In  general  terms  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  let  the  Supreme  Court 
hold  the  bag  8<^)  to  speak,  on  racial  discrim- 
ination The  Congress,  too  hiis  an  equ.il 
responsibility  to  viphold  the  Coiistit  ut  i'  ti 
and  the  Sujireme  Court  has  made  very  clear 
that  under  It  segregated  piblic  f.icilities  are 
not  perml.sslble 

However,  the  courts  have  also  laid  down 
a  rtile  of  re;i.son  regarding  the  adjustment 
necessary  m  many  Stales  Fi'r  th.it  rea.son 
many  Members  of  Congress  take  the  view 
that  no  legislative  directive  Is  called  for  m 
a  program  like  the  one  authorized  m  .S    8 

In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  a  private  8ch<Mil 
the  position  of  the  courts  Is  less  clear  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  there 
has  been  no  ruling  on  any  of  the  grant  or 
loan  programs  I  have  mentioned  <is  they 
apply  to  instltutlotis  which  are  Ixjth  pri- 
vate  and   segregated 

NtEU    BASIS    JlsriFIES     AME.NDMENT 

Nonetheless,  the  purposes  of  S  8  and  my 
amendment  are  to  expand  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  .^merlran  school  system  It 
makes  no  sense  to  lend  money  for  construc- 
tion of  private  schiv^ls  when  the  public 
sch'Hils   nearby  stand   Idle  and   emjjty 

Therefore  on  the  ba.'^ls  of  the  need  alone 
I  believe  that  In  m.ikmg  loans  under  my 
•imendment  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  give  priority  to  iho.->e  apipUcatlons 
coming  from  aretis  where  the  public  schools 
are  also  In  operatic  in 

To  say  that  no  Federal  loan  for  this  one 
level  of  prlv.ite  seh'xil  construction  shall  go 
to  a  racially  segregated  school  Is  to  strain  at 
a    gnat    after    swallowing    the    camel,    since 
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there  Is  no  such  restriction  on  any  other 
Federal  loan  or  grant  program  to  either 
private  or  public  Institutions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  we  are  con- 
hidcniig  is  to  help  meet  the  demand  for 
ria.s^r.  Minis  cau.scd  by  our  rising  student 
P'  ijiulat  ii  '11 

I  belio\e  that  the  purpose  of  this  entire 
me.isuio  will  best  be  served  If  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  can  take  Into  account 
the  fact  that  public  schools  are  closed  and 
available  cla.s.srooms  are  unused  In  some  areas 
In  determining  who  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
limited  loan  funds  under  my  amendment. 

I  wish  to  di.'cuss  this  proposal  very  frankly. 
for  the  purpose  of  legislative  history.  Mr. 
Presideiif.  m   terms  of  two  hypothetlcals. 

Let  us  sui)posc  that  my  amendment  be- 
t  oines  the  law  I,ct  as  suppose  that  State  X 
abolishes  Some  of  its  i)ublic  schools  because 
It  .seeks  to  evade  the  iippllcation  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  the  school  cases. 
and  that  private  schrxils  which  the  State 
seeks  to  adopt  or  which  the  State  seeks  to 
sponsor  come  before  the  Commissioner  to  ask 
for  a  loan 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Commissioner 
Would  be  req\iired  to  give  priority  to  loans 
t^j  pn\ ate  schools  where  the  public  schools 
continued  in  operation.  Therefore,  he  would 
lx>  m  a  po.-itlon  to  deny  a  lorn  to  a  private 
Mh.".!  which  was  being  set  up  as  the  result 
of  State  actl(.n  which  sought  to  subvert  the 
great  principle  Inid  down  by  the  U  S. 
Supreme  Court,  that  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment segreg.ition  In  public  schools  Is  un- 
con.stitutional 

Mr  President  I  think  that  Is  a  very  fair 
and  reasonable  po.sition  for  me  to  take,  in 
view  of  niv  known  dedication  to  the  civil 
rights  cau.se.  a  dedication  In  complete  sup- 
port of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  which 
caused  mc  m  1957  to  be  the  only  northern 
Democrat  who  voted  Hgaln.st  the  1957  civil 
rights  bill  In  my  judgment,  when  title  3 
was  stricken  from  that  bill  we  In  effect 
walked  out  on  the  US  Supreme  Court  by 
f.illing  to  include  In  the  bill  any  enforce- 
ment procedure  which  would  make  it  possi- 
ble to  give  effective  meaning  to  the  Court 
decision 

It  should  be  .said,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  know  I  have  refu.sed  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  certain  civil  rights  groups 
strciuglv  .md  'strongly"  is  a  mild  term- 
urged  me  to  add  to  my  amendment.  Those 
groups  wanted  me  to  add  an  amendment 
which  Wduld  provide  for  a  complete  denial 
of  any  loan  to  any  private  school  in  which 
segregation  may  now  exist 

Mr  I»resident.  I  take  the  point  of  view  that 
we  ought  to  pa.ss  a  general  clvU  rights  bill. 
and  that  w°  should  not  try  to  add  a  little 
segn.ent  of  cUil  rights  to  each  piece  of  pro- 
p(-)sed  legislation  that  omes  before  us.  which 
would  almost  guarantee  In  advance  that  the 
proposed   legislation   would  be  defeated. 

I  t'>ok  that  p<.)Sltloii.  Senators  will  re- 
member, m  liHi)  \*-hen  I  opposed  on  the  floor 
of  the  .Senate  and  voteil  against  an  amend- 
ment which  was  ofTercU  to  a  public  houslne 
bill  ^ 

Tile  amendment  which  was  offered  to  the 
public  housing  bill.  In  my  Judgment,  was 
ofT'Ted  by  some,  at  letst.  who  were  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  'fcuttle"  the  bill.  It 
was  a  public  housing  till  which  sought  to 
make  available  to  municipalities  funds  to 
be  used  for  slum  clearance  and  other  public 
housing  u.ses  I  would  not  vote  for  an 
amendment  U)  the  bil  which  sought  to 
embody  In  the  bill  a  n onsegregatlon  provi- 
sion becatise  I  felt  that  It  was  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  pa.ssage  of  any  bill  at  all,  which 
would  l.ave  resulted.  In  my  Judgment,  had 
the  amendment  been  added  to  the  bill.  I 
said  then,  as  I  say  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  "count  me  In  when  you  want 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  thor- 
ough^-oing  civil  rights  bill  which  backs  up 
the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 


respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  ' 

But  I  am  not  going  to  destroy  any  chance 
of  having  my  amendment  passed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  the  year  1960  by  offering 
an  amendment  which  is  not  contained  In  the 
public  school  section  of  Senate  bill  8,  which 
is  not  contained  in  the  HlU-Burton  Act.  and 
which  is  not  contained  In  a  single  one  of  the 
legislative  precedents  which  I  cited  earlier 
in  my  argument  this  afternoon. 

At  the  same  time,  my  amendment  should 
not  be  used  as  a  subU'rfuge  in  a  controversy 
which  might  develop  in  Stat-es  X  and  Y  in 
regard  to  a  proposal  to  close  public  schools. 

AMENDMENT    E-STABLIfcHES    PRIORITY 

So  all  my  ameiidment  provides  is  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  mu'-t  give  prior- 
ity to  requests  for  loan.s  from  api)licants  pro- 
posing to  construct  .■^chcol  facilities  In  areas 
where  the  public  .';ch(xj!s  arc  in  operation. 

Thus  we  have  the  kind  of  hypothetical  to 
which  I  have  referred,  naniely.  a  situation  In 
which  a  State  abolishes  its  public  schools 
and  then  seeks  to  use  the  M<irse  amendment 
as  a  way  of  getting  money  for  a  segregated 
school  which  It  seeks  to  establish  in  order  to 
evade  the  decision  of  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  My  amendinent  would  become  appli- 
cable, and  the  private  school  would  not  get 
the  funds,  because  obviously  I'jriority  would 
be  given  to  others,  and  the  request.?  would 
be  so  great  that  there  would  not  be  any 
funds  available  for  a  private  school  which 
was  only  a  subterfuge. 

That  is  my  ammdmcnt  I  think  it  is  a 
very  fair  solution  of  what  v.e  all  must  admit 
is  a  very  delicate  problem  We  all  mtut 
admit  that  unless  \vc  rise  above  blind  parti- 
sanship and  prejudice  in  connection  with 
this  issue  we  may  jeopardize  all  gi>3d  legisla- 
tion In  this  field.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
workable  compromise  I  send  my  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  Mr  President,  apain  I 
ask  that  all  Senatoi-s  nive  very  careful 
study  to  a  mo.st  able  memorandum  opin- 
ion which  has  been  submitted  to  our 
subcommittee,  at  our  request,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Secretary  RibicofT's  letter  of  trans- 
mittal points  out  that  the  Department 
has  drawn  upon  the  advice  and  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  able  lawyers  within 
the  Grovernment.  I  shall  express  some 
respectful  dissents  from  certain  con- 
clusions in  that  memorandum  opinion 
at  a  later  time,  but  I  stress  that  all  of 
us  are  greatly  indebted  to  Secretary 
RibicofT  for  making  what  I  think  time 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  constructive  con- 
tribution to  this  historic  debate. 

My  plea  is  that  all  of  us.  irrespective 
of  what  our  past  views  may  have  been 
on  this  subject  matter,  become  students 
of  this  problem  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
to  the  end  of  trying  to  devise  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  best  and  soundest  Federal-aid- 
to-education  program  we  can. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  as  elders 
may  engage  in  a  controversy  over  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  little  boys 
and  girls  of  this  country;  but  also  let 
us  not  forget  that  while  we  are  engag- 
ing in  that  conflict  and  controversy, 
those  little  boys  and  girls  ai-e  entitled 
to  better  educational  assistance  than 
they  are  now  receiving  to  develop  their 
intellectual  potential. 

All  I  want  to  do,  so  far  as  my  part  in 
the  debate  is  concerned,  is  to  try  to  find 
that  ground  on  which  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  us  can  agree,  so  that  in  1961 
we  can,  for  the  first  time,  put  on  the 


statute  books  of  the  United  States  a  Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill.  The  Federal 
Government  can  then  start  to  perform 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  which  I 
think  it  owes  to  the  States  in  bringing 
to  all  boys  and  girls  at  least  minimum 
standards  of  education.  In  my  judg- 
ment, in  many  parts  of  the  countiy.  these 
standards  can  never  be  attained  except 
through  some  foi'm  of  a.ssistance  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  that  issue. 
I  shall  never  lose  sight  of  those  little 
boys  and  girls,  whether  they  attend  pub- 
lic schools  or  private  schools.  I  shall 
never  take  the  position  that  so  far  as 
public  responsibility  is  concerned,  chil- 
dren should  suffer  because  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  the  family  into  which  they 
were  born. 

I  think  that,  as  legislators,  we  have 
a  duty  to  ti-y  to  resolve  this  contro\ciy 
as  best  we  can,  in  the  best  interests  of 
those  little  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  any  denying  the  fact  that  private 
schools  ai-e  making  a  contrioution  to 
public  education,  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  assuming  a  substantial  part  of  tlie 
co.'^t  of  educating  our  boys  and  girls. 

I  am  not  a  Solomon,  and  I  am  not  ask- 
ing other  people  to  be  Solomons,  but  I 
should  think  it  ought  to  be  pos.sible  to 
find  that  line  of  division  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  legislate  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  education  of  httle  boys 
and  girls,  separate  and  distinct  from 
questions  relating  to  the  reUgious  faith 
or  the  religious  leanings  of  their  parents. 
It  is  the  problem  of  statesmanship  which 
confronts  us  to  do  this. 

I  make  the  plea  that  we  do  our  best 
to  try  to  find  that  line  of  division  in  en- 
acting legislation  which  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  all  boj's  and  girls,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  attend  a  pubUc  or  a 
private  school.  I  make  this  plea  that  we 
do  not  continue  to  take  the  position 
summed  up  by  the  statement:  "It  is  just 
too  bad  if  the  children  were  born  into 
families  whose  parents  believe  in  having 
them  attend  private  schools." 

Let  us  not  forget  also,  that  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  make  certain  that  each 
boy  and  girl  receive  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment by  having  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive the  same  kind  of  education  to 
which  every  other  boy  or  girl  is  entitled. 
I  do  not  intend  ever  to  lose  sight  of 
the  relationship  of  the  whole  Federal 
aid-to-education  issue  to  the  security 
of  my  country.  I  beheve  that  in  the 
next  20  to  40  years,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  security  of  America,  we  cannot 
justify  waste  in  the  potential  brainpower 
of  our  country-  We  will  continue  to 
waste  it  unless  we  enact  some  Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation  which  will 
be  of  assistance  to  all  boys  and  girls, 
irrespective  of  the  kind  of  school,  public 
or  private,  which  they  attend. 


SKYLINE    CRANE    LOGGING 
EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
cess roads  program  of  our  Federal  for- 
ests has  long  been  of  deep  interest  to  me. 
Accordingly,   I   was   highly   pleased   to 
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learn  of  an  experiment  being  conducted 
by  the  Forest  Service  at  Cascade  Head. 
OrefT..  in  cooperation  with  the  Publish- 
er's Paper  Co.  It  has  been  designated 
as  the  skyline  crane  project 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  conservatiomsts  that  logging,  with 
Its  requirements  for  skidding  roads  on 
steep  hillsides,  may  create  tremf^ndous 
disturbances  of  the  soil  and  to  v  ater 
retention  capabilities. 

The  Forest  Service  has  beon  conduct - 
ins  extensive  experiments  on  technifjuos 
of  timber  removal  which  rrducpl  the 
need  for  spur  roads  and  their  attend.mt 
soil  disturbances.  The  details  concern- 
ing the  skyline  crane  experiment,  which 
if  successful  will  substantially  reduce  tho 
need  for  construction  of  spur  roads,  are 
discussed  in  a  letter,  dated  February  28. 
addressed  to  me  by  Acting  Director 
Harris,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
and  Rancre  Experiment  Station,  and  in 
articles  dated  April  1960.  and  May  1960, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Ruth  and  Mr. 
David  D  Wooldridge,  respectively  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  these  itf*m.s 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
leave  at  my  desk  a  photoicraph  of  this 
new  skyline  method  of  logging  which 
is  being  explored.  This  is  an  exciting 
development.  The  area  logged  has  vir- 
tually no  surface  disturbance,  and  almost 
every  log  has  been  picked  up  a^d  trans- 
ported through  the  air  on  lines  to  the 
loading  point,  so  that  it  can  be  trucked 
to  the  mill.  The  logging  area.  Instead 
of  seeming  to  have  been  hit  by  a  tornado, 
looks  as  though  a  giant  mower  and 
sweeper  had  been  used  to  extract  the 
logs,  leaving  the  ground  surface  prac- 
tically unscarred.  The  Forest  Service  is 
to  be  commended  on  its  research  I  hope 
that  this  work  can  proceed  with  vigor; 
and  I  suggest  that  the  Forest  Service 
consider,  when  tlie  facts  so  indicate,  the 
use  of  this  method  of  logging  as  a  re- 
quirement on  appropriate  timber  sales. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  case  for 
encouraging  this  sort  of  soil  conserva- 
tion. Possibly  the  Forest  Service  could 
provide  in  timber  contracts  that  logging 
be  carried  on  by  this  skyline  method, 
with  an  allowance  made  in  the  contract 
price  of  the  timber  to  enable  .subcontrac- 
tors to  provide  this  sort  of  log-yarding 
service.  I  believe  that  under  the  impe- 
tus of  this  leadership,  the  Forest  Service 
could  revolutionize  the  present  logging 
procedures  in  steep  mountain  country. 
thereby  producing  great  benefits  for  the 
cause  of  soil  conservation. 

I  urge  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  thia  extremely  interesting 
experiment,  to  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  on  this  new  tyi>e  of  logging. 
Exhibit  1 

US      DePARTUDTT    or    ARCICTn.TURE. 

POKCBT    Shi  VICE 

Portland.Oreg..Februa'y:!S   l'J6l 
Hon.  Watne  Morsx. 
US  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sematok  liomss:  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  of  February  17  ragardlo^  Uie  SkyUne 


Cr.me   pri.Je<-"    on  tr.c   <  l<.-   H-.'d  hxp'-i;- 

mpnt.'tl  Pwres* 

Th.5  proje-t  Is  te^t.:;.;  <  np  of  nevrrftl 
modem  form.;  of  jkyMne  h'(?  rinj?  whird  o.ler 
pr'Tnl'se  nf  rrln'ml.'lriK  s<^U  erfvsiin  n'\  ^r.ffp 
sl'->p?-»  It  ly  d«^slKr.ed  tc  cmp-Ar*  ^Kvlu^^• 
and  rcnventl  mal  high-lrad  ynrrtlnR  to  dr- 
lerm':ie  .imnvtits  of  ?n;i  di.'^'u!  b.i!ict».  crrt-c's 
on  refPiTTitl  >r.   nnd   ynrdttie;  ms'j 

TlK!"  current  study  »n«i  MMfled  in  Aiigu.st 
1900  in  cooi>eratlon  with  the  Puh!i«her»' 
PM.rr  C^  If  the  pqnlpm'-nt  proves 
fp'isiblp  It  will  ha-e  wuio  .ippli'-tti.  u  <  ii 
steep  T'^cV.y  s!  ip'^s  and  nren*-  of  utistnh'e  .-"lI 
Pro  of  thii  e'-,>ilpmpnt  will  reduce  the  mlle- 
ape  "^f  spur  rt  ads  and  skldroads  needed,  but 
will  have  no  ellect  ua  thf  ini'.i  igo  i.'f  ti;  !i 
line  acccs.s  ro\d.s  th.it  must  be  built  to  the 
lo{»gini5  site  Thc'-e  main  Une  nrcrss  roads 
Will  always  be  the  mainst.iy  of  the  forest 
raud  sy-tem  and  equally  Important  for 
recreation,  firo  prijtectlon.  s.ilv.ige  and  sub- 
sequent hirvestlng  operation.-*,  and  other 
uses  on  uatlon.il  forest*  under  mtiltlple-u»e 
m.'xnagement 

Yirdlng  nn  the  flrst  teFt  area  of  Cascade 
Hf.u!,  as  sh  i"*  n  in  the  en' lo'cd  photograph, 
will  be  comp  cted  within  the  next  30  d:iys 
Maximum  yarding  distance  on  this  area  w^n 
2.700  feet  No  Intermediate  support.s  were 
r.oedeft  f  <r  tne  skyline  Next  month  the 
c-'jutpmcnt  w'll  be  moved  to  an  area  with  a 
4.000  foot  yprdlng  distance.  Intermediate 
Rupport  will  be  used  and  b-^'h  upblU  and 
downhill  yar^l  ng  wlM  be  tested  We  will  keep 
y  ~>u  irifornied  of  progress  on  this  project 

.\tt.ifhed  are  two  publl'-atlcns  by  mem- 
h<^rs  of  oTir  s-A.T  covering  previous  tests  ami 
obsef.  atlon.s  if  skyline  l^'trirlni'  In  the  P.iclfir 
Northwe>-t  One  dem  lustration  ot.  t;ie 
Okanogan  Nf  tlon.il  Por»*st  required  1  mile 
of  spur  road  to  I'>g  a  1  '>oo  acre  area  In 
ontra.i^t.  It  vas  '*stlmate<l  that  10  mile*;  of 
spur  ar;d  skldroads  w  >uld  have  been  neces- 
sary to  !r)g  the  s.ime  area  by  any  standard 
meth'Xl  This  test  als*:)  shewed  that  tu.ll  dls- 
I'ub.mce  occurred  on  only  3  percent  of  the 
area  l'"'gi?ed  u-'.th  sky'.lne  pqulpnient  On  a 
nenrt^y  .irea  jogg«»<i  with  trnctors  soU  dls- 
turba:!ce  wa.^  16  per-etit  Thus,  on  steep 
ground.  wh«re  Fky'lne  .'iysten^.s  are  best 
adapted,  there  Is  m  minimum  chance  t<r 
d. imaging  soi.  er<*lon. 

We  are  p.Annlng  additi-mal  sludie*  of 
high-lead  ai;  i  skyUi.e  logging  nietliods  i.n 
the  H  J  .^r.cirews  Experiment. iI  F  Test,  near 
Blue  River,  C>reg  The  studies  will  be  con- 
ducted on  tw  )  matched  watersheds  averaging 
240  acres  F  )r  the  high-lead  sv«tem  a  total 
of  I  7  miles  <  f  spur  roads  will  be  needeo 
while  the  skyline  system  wiU  re'iuire  only 
0  1  mile  of  sp  Jr  road. 

We  appreciate  your  continued  interest  In 
the  Forest  Service  research  prograni  and  will 
be  happy  to  provide  any  ad(litl"nal  infor- 
mation you  may  need  We  will  welcome  an 
opportimlty  to  show  you  the  Ca.scade  Head 
operation  and  other  research  underway  on 
ovir  expermieutiij  foresus  at  y  jur  convenience 
Very  truly  y  jurs. 

R      W     CO-ALIN. 

Director. 

Irs  TiMf  To  I.'TOK  AT  Yarding  Problems  on 

Strer  Slopes 

(By  Robert  H   Ruth  M 

In  m.iny  part*  C)f  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
logging  of)crritlona  are  moving  Into  rugged 
terrain  as  a  'ceca  roads  probe  deeper  Into 
the  back  country  Because  of  thla  trend. 
It's  time  to  look  more  carefully  at  steep 
8lop>e8  and  decide  on  the  best  possible  man- 
agement practices  consistent  with  maximum 
prrjtecMon  against  eroslrin 

Until  recer.tly  the  forest  manager  cotiUI 
avoid      this      decision         Rnwd     construction 


.,.^,^r-ved  up  main  drain.ages  and  Into  prin- 
clpxl  tributaries  until  ste^p  slopes  and  diffi- 
cult construction  were  enc  unfred  At  this 
p«ilnt.  oprrntions  were  often  shifted  to  an- 
other dralnru'e  \khere  rf>;id  costs  were  les.s 
and  t!;e  ttmi'er  was  of  better  quality  than 
the  so-called  Inferior  rpecles  P'rowlng  at  hleh 
elev.itlons  This  was  d^  ne  dc'iite  the  fuel 
that  merch.Tntahle  timber  on  moet  steep 
.slopes  has  long  been  included  In  manage- 
ment   plnns    and    nllow;ible-rut    calculations 

Fi  onnmlrs  and  the  'tf>;ir)v  prov»re!R  of  tim- 
hT  h.^rvstlng  have  changed  th:s  situation 
M.v  t  of  the  'gentle  t'^pogrr.phy  has  now  been 
opened  \\\t  with  a  rond  'vstem  The  ]>  wcr 
(juiilty  timber  on  steep  sloi>es  and  the  hlgh- 
elP\ation  species  are  b<C'rn!ng  more  valu- 
able every  ye.ir 

How  much  commerrirt!  tlmbertand  Is  In- 
cUided  In  thcine  problem  areas'*  Estimt>te« 
for  the  national  fore.sts  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington rai;ge  from  1  5iX)  000  to  ,3  800  000 
acres  'l'h»"se  are  land'^  th.it  .should  be  man- 
aged with  specl.il  effort  to  mlnimlre  soil 
dl.'.turban'-e  an  oiijrv-tlve  calling  for  fewer 
roads  and  therefo-e  loiit'er  yarding  distances 
Included  are  very  .s'.eep  .•-ioiifs.  together  with 
erosive-  or  shall  iw-soll  arean  and  some 
munhlpul  watersheds  In  U  .S  Koreft  .Serv- 
ice management  plans  ]irepared  15  to  20 
years  ago.  ihe  most  r\igged  of  the»e  areas 
were  labeled  "In  >{>erable'  and  left  out  of 
all'  iwiibl»'-cut  CHlculatl'>ns 

Wliat  prohlcmH  are  Involved"*  For  one 
thltij.;  road  c<^tfl  normally  increase  as  slope 
Increases  More  soil  must  be  moved,  back 
and  nil  slopes  miut  be  1  nger  -reek  cri-fss- 
In^s  are  more  diflcult.  rock  Ls  more  preva- 
lent, and-  except  In  rock  areas  mainte- 
nance Is  more  c-stly  .Heiond  the  road 
sy.stein  o<-riiples  a  greater  part  of  the  log- 
ging area  Sllen  and  flratkowskt  found  that 
about  5 'J  miles  cf  rf>ad  per  square  mile  are 
needed  t.i  log  with  stu'idird  high-lead  yard- 
ing 'echniques  and  an  average  maximum 
yarding  dl-stance  of  700  feet  '  This  figure 
was  '.  >r  a  ty;>lCRl  I>-)Uk:las  fir  drainage  It 
wa.s  estimated  that  6  2  percent  of  the  total 
surface  area  wa.-i  dl.sturbed  by  road  con- 
struction, and  an  addlll"nal  3  6  f^ercent  was 
disturbed  by  the  construction  of  the  area* 
neede<l  f or  Iand;ng  and  loading  the  logs 
For  steeper  topography,  the  percentage  of 
dlfurbed  area  would  be  greater,  perhaps 
averaging   11   or  IJ  f)ercent 

P.irt  of  the  disturbed  area  Is  taken  permi- 
nently  out  of  timber  pr'>ductlnn  In  the 
study  mentioned  above,  this  was  estimated 
to  be  2  9  percent  for  roads.  pliLs  1  2  percent 
for  landings  These  am  lunt-s  also  would  be 
greater  on  sleep  slojies  A  total  production 
loan  figure  of  5  percent,  due  to  roads  and 
landings.  Is  frequently  used  In  management 
planning 

European  foresters  were  faced  with  prob- 
lems similar  to  these  Immediately  after 
World  War  II  Readily  acce.s?lble  timber  had 
been  exploited  during  the  war,  and  stUl 
more  was  needed  for  reconstruction  Con- 
seqtiently,  attention  was  turned  to  stands  <^r\ 
the  up[>er  slopes,  and  this  led  to  develop- 
ment of  a  new  cab'.e-yardlng  terhnlq\ie  com- 
bl!,ir:g  the  principles  of  high-lead  yarding 
and  aerial  tran.sportatlon  In  one  contin- 
uous operation  logs  are  yarded  h'terally. 
lifted  Ui  a  suspended  cable  (skyllnel,  and 
transported  either  uphill  or  downhill  to  a 
landing  Usually  the  Ioks  are  lowered  down 
the  skyline,  with  gravity  supplying  the 
power 

Clravlty-skyllne  systenus  offer  a  solution 
to  some  of  our  problems  on  moderate  as 
well  as  on  steep  slopes  Disturbance  to 
ground  surfaces  and  stream  channels  Is  mln- 


'  Research  forester  at  the  Stations  Cor- 
vallls  Research  Center,  malnt^dned  In  coop- 
eration with  the  .School  of  Forestry.  Ore^m 
State  CoUege 


Hlien.  Roy  R.  and  C.r.itkuw.-kl,  H.  J  An 
est.oiaie  of  the  amount  of  road  in  the  stag- 
gej-etl -setting  system  of  clearcuttlng  US 
Forest  Service,  Pacific  Northwest.  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station  Res.  Note 
ti2.  4  (>p    (proce«aed),  1953. 
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Imlzed  because  log*  iire  quickly  lifted  off 
the  ground.  Yarding  distances  of  a  mile 
and  more  are  possible,  thus  permitting  a 
sub.st.intlal  reduction  In  costly  road  con- 
.^tructlon.  and  thereby  reducing  the  capital 
investment  needed  to  open  up  an  area.  Re- 
duced road  construction  means  reduced  soil 
disturbance  and  less  lund  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction Also,  the  wide  road  spacing  wotild 
mike  It  easier  to  locate  the  roads  away 
:r om  areas  of  unstable  soil.  Yet  with 
gravity-skyline  systemii,  road  spacing  would 
still  appeiir  adequate  for  protection  and 
recreation  needs. 

Ora\  ity-skyllne  yarding  is  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  cutting  metiioda.  It  can  be  used 
for  selective  logging  ns  well  as  for  clear  cut- 
ting There  Is  also  the  possibility  that,  like 
the  Europeans,  we  can  use  it  for  thinning 
and  shelierwood  cuttlrg,  thiis  bringing  In- 
ten.slve  management  tc    steep  slopes. 

What  action  should  be  taken?  One  of 
the  first  steps  should  )e  to  thoroughly  in- 
ve.stigate  gravity-skyline  yarding  to  see  if  It 
Is  applicable  to  Northwest  conditions.  TWO 
te.st  operations  conducted  In  the  State  of 
Wii-shington  indicate  some  promise  for  the 
method  A  Swiss  skyline  crane  used  on  the 
Okanogan  National  Forest  caused  only  a 
(juarier  of  the  soil  disturbance  resulting 
from  a  standard  tract  ir-yardlng  operation 
on  a  nearby  area  Road  construction  needed 
for  the  skyline  operatlin  was  only  10  per- 
cent of  that  estimated  necessary  had  the 
same  area  been  yiu-ded  by  tractors.'  A  re- 
cently developed  modification  using  a  radio- 
controlled  carriage  Is  now  operating  on  the 
Mount  Baker  National  I'orest. 

These  and  other  grevlty-skyllne  systems 
need  further  study  to  determine  logging 
costs,  sUvlcultural  effects,  and  amounts  of 
soil  disturbance  When  this  Information  Is 
available,  problem  areas  can  be  reexamined, 
and  Improved  management  policies  can  be 
formulated 


I  From    the   Journal   of   Forestry,   May    19601 

WatTRSHED    DLSTt'RBANClJ    F^OM    TRACTOR    AND 

Sktline  CRAfiE  Logging 
(By  David  D.  Wooldridge) 

As  logging  operations  In  the  West  continue 
to  move  farther  Into  the  mountains,  an  In- 
cre:uslng  volume  of  tlmter  Is  being  harvested 
from  steep  slopes.  In  these  areas,  where 
access  Is  more  difficult,  road-building  costs 
are  greater  And  on  precipitous  mountain- 
sides, soil  normally  dl8turl>ed  in  logging  is 
niore  susceptible  to  dtimaging  slough  and 
erosion  Because  of  tliese  problems,  many 
acres  of  tlmberland  ari;  considered  inoper- 
able with  conventional  logging  methods. 

Methods  and  equipment  that  will  sur- 
mount some  of  these  difficulties  are  avail- 
able. Various  overhead  cable  systems  have 
been  used  in  America  for  many  years.  Re- 
cently. Interest  has  been  centered  in  modi- 
fied forms  of  skyline  logging,  prompted  by 
the  development  of  several  European  sys- 
tems that  combine  the  principles  of  high- 
lead  logging  and  aerial  transportation.  One 
of  these,  which  has  been  tested  in  several 
places  In  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is 
the  SwLss-developed  Wyssen  skyline  crane. 

One  demonstration  of  the  skyline  crane 
was  started  October  195*  in  a  mixed  conifer 
stand  typical  of  the  eiistern  flanks  of  the 
Caacade  Range  In  Washington.  Performance 
was  good  enough  to  warrant  further  tests. 
now  being  planned,  and  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  modified  skyline  systems.  For 
example,  two  recent  contracts  for  sale  of 
timber  In  rough,  broken  areas  of  the  Cas- 
c.uies  have  prescribed  legging  methods  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  skyline  crane.    Purpose 


of  this  requirement  is  to  provide  a  means 
of  satisfactorily  harvesting  a  valuable  re- 
source on  erosive  soil  types  and  otherwise 
inoperable  terrain. 

Relatively  few  studies  have  been  made  in 
the  Northwest  to  determine  the  amount  of 
soil  disturbance  caused  by  logging.  Prior  to 
introduction  of  the  skyline  crane.  Garrison 
and  Rummell  examined  forest-range  condi- 
tions following  logging  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  eastern  Washington.  They  found  that 
exposure  of  mineral  soil  averaged  20.9  per- 
cent of  areas  logged  with  tractors,  15.2  per- 
cent of  areas  logged  with  cables  (Jammer), 
and  11.8  percent  of  areas  logged  with  horses. 
Powells  and  Schubert  found  22  percent  ba'-e 
ground  following  removal  of  40  to  90  percent 
of  a  stand  In  the  California  pine  zone  logged 
by  crawler  tractor. 

Soil  disturbance  caused  by  skyline  logging 
In  the  Northwest  has  apparently  not  been 
measured,  but  an  opportunity  was  provided 
by  the  trial  operation  of  the  skyline  crane. 
In  August  1957,  after  logging  was  completed. 
the  study  described  herein  was  made  to 
determine  the  extent  and  .severity  of  soil 
disturbance.  For  purposes  of  comparison. 
similar  mea.surements  were  made  on  a  near- 
by area  logged  by  a  standard  tractor  opera- 
tion. 

As  a  secondary  feature,  damage  to  resid- 
ual trees  by  the  two  logging  methods  was 
also  examined. 

STVDY    AREAS 

Both  study  areas  are  located  on  the  Okano- 
gan National  Forest  In  north -central  Wash- 
ington, near  the  town  of  Twlsp.  Elevations 
on  the  area  logged  bv  the  skyline  crane 
range  from  3,000  to  5.()00  feet;  on  the  area 
logged  by  tractor,  from  2.000  to  3.500  feet. 
General  topography  of  the  tractor  area  Is 
more  moderate,  although  in  both  operations 
slopes  in  excess  of  60  percent  were  logged. 
A  slightly  smaller  volume  of  timber  was 
available  on  the  tractor  area  and  the  cut 
per  acre  was  consequently  smaller  ( table  1 ) . 

Table  1. — Comparative  data  for  areas  logged 
by  skyline  crane  and  by  tractor 
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Siie  of  area  ...   acns. . 

Total  stivnd  volume M  hm 

Ponflerosa  pine         .-^^h.^l  . 

Doupliks  fir .\1  li.in  . 

Western  lurch  M  h.m.. 

Averajfe  volume  [kt  acre  (Nfore 

loggiuul M  h.m.. 

Total  volume  cut   percent.. 

Average  volume  cut  per  acre 

M  b.ra.. 

Average  volume  per  acre  (residual 

stand)     . M  b  m. 
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K  973 
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4.  ,M<) 
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0 

9  0 

7  4 

81 

65 

7.3 

4.8 

1.7 
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'  Wooldridge.  David  D.  Watershed  disturb- 
ance from  tractor  and  skyline-crane  logging. 
U  S  Forest  Service  Pacific  Northwest.  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station,  1969.  (In 
prcKess  of  publication  by  Jotv.  Forestry.) 


Keen's  tree  classification  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  marking  ponderosa  pine  (Pinus 
ponderosa)  for  cutting  In  both  logging  areas. 
In  general,  all  class  4  trees  and  all  class  3 
trees  except  those  of  good  thrift  were  marked 
for  cutting.  Class  1  and  class  2  trees  were 
left  unless  they  were  defective.  On  the 
skyline  crane  study  area.  90  percent  of  the 
Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesli  var. 
glauca)  and  western  larch  (Larlx  occiden- 
talls)  was  marked  for  cutting.  On  the  trac- 
tor area,  all  Douglas-firs  of  poor  thrift  or 
vigor  and  those  with  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  crown  infected  with  mistletoe  were 
marked.  No  western  larch  was  present  In 
the  tractor  area. 

LOGGING     METHODS 

Skyline  Crane. — The  Wyssen  skyline  crane 
has  been  described  in  detail  by  Matson  (4), 
and  will  be  reviewed  only  briefly  here.  The 
basic  unit  is  a  single-drum  yarder  powered 
by  an  air-cooled.  4-cyIinder  dlesel  engine. 
The  yarder  operates  from  the  ridgetop, 
lowering  logs  to  the  landing  by  means  of  a 
traveling  carriage  on  a  fixed,  1 -inch-diameter 
skyline  cable.    A  single  operating  cable  yard 


logs  to  the  skyline,  where  the  choker  locks 
to  the  carriage  by  a  special  hooking  device. 
Then  the  carriage  is  released  and  travels  by 
gravity  down  the  skyline.  The  operating 
line  and  a  large,  air-cooled  brake  on  the 
yarder  control  the  speed  of  the  carriage  and 
its  turn  of  logs  as  they  descend  to  the  land- 
ing. 

Slightly  more  than  1  mile  of  truck  road 
was  constructed  In  the  1,000-acre  ar-ia  logged 
by  the  skyline  crane.  In  contrast,  it  was 
estimated  that  10  miles  of  road  (including 
spurs)  would  have  been  needed  for  logging 
by  any  standard  method.^ 

Tractor-arch:  A  nearby  area  selected  for 
comparison  was  logged  with  a  typical  trac- 
tor-arch combination.  Numerous  landings 
were  located  along  4.1  miles  of  truck  road. 
An  additional  4.5  miles  of  main-haul  tractor 
road  was  used  for  skidding  logs  to  the  land- 
ings. 

STUDY    METHODS 

Estimates  of  soil  disturbance  in  the  two 
logged  areas  were  based  on  measured  sam- 
ples along  3-chain  transects  extending  from 
point  established  on  a  base  line.  Tran- 
sects were  spaced  at  5-chain  intervals  and 
oriented  by  compass  bearings  parallelling  the 
general  contour.  Along  each  transect,  soil 
disturbance  was  classified  and  the  lineal  ex- 
tent of  each  class  measured  with  a  tape  to 
the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot.  These  measured 
lengths  were  then  converted  to  p>ercentage 
of  total  transect  length.  Transects  and  the 
5-chaln  distances  between  them  were  paced. 

Three  classes  of  disturbance  caused  by 
yarding  and  skidding  operations  were  de- 
fined. They  were  adapted  from  Garrison 
and  Rummell.  with  slight  modification: 

1.  Litter  disturbance:  Indicated  by  break- 
ing down  of  brush  or  reproduction  and  dis- 
turbance to  litter  cover,  but  without  removal 
of  litter  and  ooil  cover. 

2.  S'.bA^k^'^il  disturbance:  Indicated  by 
renewal  4»%'ft--u-)J  vegetation,  litter,  and  hu- 
mus, exposing  the  mineral  soil  to  a  depth 
of  less  than  1  inch. 

3.  Deep  soil  dlfttn-bance :  Same  type  of 
disturbance  as  class  2.  but  Indicated  by  re- 
moval of  soil  to  depths  greater  than  1  inch. 

Observations  for  damage  to  residual  stands 
were  made  m  strips  along  each  transect. 
AH  trees  over  6  inches  diameter  breast  height 
within  66  feet  of  the  compass  line  were 
tallied  and  checked  for  crushing  and  break- 
age In  the  root  systems  and  crowns  and  for 
scarring  of  the  main  stems. 

RESTTLTS 

Results  from  131  transects  indicate  that 
both  shallow  and  deep  soil  disturbance  are 
significantly  less  in  areas  logged  by  skyline 
crane  than  in  comi>arable  areas  logged  by 
tractor  (table  2).  Differences  in  litter  dis- 
turbance by  the  two  methods,  however,  are 
not  significant.  Some  soil  disturbance  was 
recorded  on  91  percent  of  all  three-chain 
transects  In  the  tractor  area,  compared  with 
78  percent  in  the  skyline  crane  area. 

Tractor  logging  also  caused  more  damage 
to  the  residual  stand.  A  tally  of  the  number 
of  damaged  trees  showed  that  21  percent 
were  affected  by  tractor  logging  whereas  only 
13  percent  received  similar  damage  on  the 
skyline  crane  area.  Damage  to  the  residual 
stand  was  found  on  60  percent  of  all  sample 
strips  in  the  tractor  area  and  on  30  percent 
of  those  in  the  skyline  crane  area. 

DISCUSSION 

The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  logging  in 
both  areas  is  the  exposure  of  mineral  soil. 
This  disturbance  is  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous with  damage.  Still,  because  it  repre- 
sents a  potential  source  of  erosion,  the  com- 
parative extent  of  exposed  soil  is  the  most 


1  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Timber  Sale  Report, 
Jack  Creek  Area,  Okanogan  National  Forest 
(1954).  (Unpublished  report;  copy  on  file 
at  regional  office,  Portland,  Oreg.) 
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•Ignlflcant  result  at  th«  study.  Add  the  per- 
centages of  atiaUov  and  d«ep  sou  dtsturb- 
&nce  sbown  In  tabis  2.  and  It  becomes 
evident  tbat  tractor  logslnc  Isf t  exposed  min- 
eral toll  on  22Ji  percMit  of  tbe  area,  com- 
pared with  5.4  percent  left  by  the  skyline 
crane 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  total  area  of 
soil  Is  disturbed  by  tractor  losing  in  this 
study  agrees  closely  wltli  values  reported  by 
Garrison  and  RununeU  and  by  Powells  md 
Schubert.  Dtlferenoes  In  topography,  soils 
and  timber  stand  conditions  prevent  direct 
ci>mparisons  but,  signlflcantly.  In  these 
three  Independent  studies  soli  disturbance 
by  tractors  falls  within  the  relatively  narrow 
range  of  30.9  and  32.2  percent.  If  20- percent 
disturbance  Is  assumed,  tractor  logging 
leaves  about  128  acres  of  bare  soil  per  section 
compared  with  about  35  acres  for  the  sky- 
line crane.  (Based  on  the  study  by  Oarrl- 
son  and  Rummell,  Janamer  and  horse  logging 
can  be  expected  to  expose  about  97  acres 
and  73  acres  of  soil,  respectively.) 

Tablk  2  — Average  percentage  of  di'tuThance 
on  areas  logged  &y  tractor  and  by  ikyhne 
crane,  by  class  of  disturl>ance 
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'  »Ve  "Study  .Methods"  in  text  fur  lirflnltion. 
'  -Jignincant  il  '.W-percent  level  of  pruS.il'iilty 

The  extent  of  Utter  disturbance  caused  by 
tractor  logging  was  not  significantly  greater 
than  that  caused  by  the  skyline  crane  In 
both  study  areas  about  equal  volumes  of  tmi- 
ber  were  removed,  so  one  might  e.tpect  ab<iut 
7-percent  Utter  disturbance  when  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  timber  stand  Is  harvested 
Since  the  soil  surface  remains  covered  with 
Utter,  this  type  of  disturbance  Is  considered 
unimportant  In  asseaalng  effects  of  logging 
on  watershed  conditions. 

An  Important  phase  of  logging  disturbance 
ta  the  manner  of  croaelng  Intermittent  and 
permanent  drainages.  Though  no  quantiU- 
tlve  data  were  taken,  observations  were  made 
comparing  this  factor  In  the  two  logging 
areas.  Many  turns  of  logs  were  transported 
by  the  skyline  crane  across  a  stream  channel 
without  causing  disturbance  In  general, 
drainage  crossings  In  the  area  logged  by  trac- 
tor were  well  planned,  but  even  with  the  best 
of  precautions  the  croaslngs  still  constituted 
a  source  of  silt  and  debrta  during  periods  of 
runoff 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  constrxictlon 
and  use  of  logging  roads  contribute  a  large 
part  of  stream  sediment.  Logging  with  the 
skyline  crane  required  about  10  percent  of 
the  truck  road  system  estimated  to  be  neces- 
sary for  logging  the  same  area  by  st<nd:ird 
methods 

SUM  MAST 

In  a  comparative  study  of  logging  nieth.xls. 
soil  disturbance  caused  by  a  Wyssen  skyline 
crane  wiis  only  a  quarter  of  that  caused  by 
a  standard  crawler  tractor  operation  Soil 
distturbance  on  the  skyline  crane  area  was 
found  on  fewer  transects,  less  damage  was 
evident  In  the  residual  stand,  and  less  road 
construction  was  needed.  These  adv.intages 
suggest  the  possibility  of  using  skyline  log- 
ging systems  for  harvesting  timber  In  munlc- 
lp,U  watersheds  and  other  areas  previously 
closed  to  logging  because  of  erosive  soil  '-■m- 
dltlons  or  steep,  broken  terrain. 


RATIFICATION  OP  23D  AMENDMENT 
TO   THE    CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  sls  one 
who  lon>?  ha.s  labored  in  the  vineyard  of 
home  rule  fcr  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  very  giatifled  that  at  1:30  pm  a 
measure  of  citizenship  was  awarded  the 
hitherto  voteless  District  residents 

To  be  permitted  to  vote  for  Uie 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  no  small  rit^ht  I.ecof?- 
nition  of  this  fact  was  made  apparent 
by  the  spei-d  with  which  the  amendment 
moved  thrciugh  the  constitutionally 
required  processes  of  congressional 
adoption  and  State  lemslativo  ratifica- 
tion. Such  celerity  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  disapproval  with  which  we,  as  a 
people,  regard  any  denial  of  democratic 
riphts.  It  is  an  earnest  of  the  approval 
which,  in  my  judgment,  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation  v.ould  Kive  to  the  adoption  of 
municipal  home  rule  for  Wa.shint;ton. 
DC. 

A  portion  of  the  Roal  ha>  been 
r.chieved.  Hut  there  yet  is  work  to  be 
done:  National  representation  in  the 
Conpres.s  and  devolution  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  voters  of  political  control  of 
the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of 
\Vashin!,'ton  rtmam  to  be  achieved  Both 
can  be  done  oy  rtatute 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  public-spirited 
men  and  women  who  pave  unstlntinKly 
of  their  time  and  effort.s  to  press  for 
ratification  ol  the  23rd  amendment  will 
now  devote  their  considerable  talents 
and  ener«ie.  to  the  remaining  jub. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  as 
the  author  of  home-rule  bills  which 
have  been  p.i.ssed  by  the  SenaU'.  I  gladly 
invite  the  aid  and  a.s.sistance  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well  as  the  asMsiance  of  the 
now  partially  et.franchi.sed  District  of 
Columbia  residents,  in  the  next  phase 
of  the  stnig-jle. 

In  closinr,  I  wish  to  extend  to  my 
coll"a£,'ues  here  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  who  in 
the  first  instance  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment, my  heartiest  con^'ratulations 
Likewise  deserving  of  our  thanks  are 
the  members  of  the  State  le^'isiatures 
who.  with  their  ratification  votes,  had 
the  high  pr.vilege  of  crownuiK  our  work 
and  that  of  our  colleagues  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol.  As  an  Oregonian.  I 
am  proud  that  my  State  was  in  the 
forefront  of  those  which  gave  their  ap- 
proval  to  this  long  ov.-rdue   reform 

Mr  MfNAMARA  Mr  President  I 
sui.gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        Mi 
HicKEY    in    the  chair*.     The  clerk    will 
call  the  roll 

The  legislate e  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  F're.-ident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoi  um  call  be  re.^cindtxl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr     MANSFIELD.      Mr     President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


now  stand  in  rece-ss,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  at  7  o'clock 
and  8  minutes  p  m.,  Uie  Senate  took  a 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  7  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  <Mr.  Smathers 
in  the  chain . 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  t>e  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objix^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  SUGAR  ACT  OF 
1948— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoixses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  iH  R.  5463 »  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
|Kirt  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  le;;i.slative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  the  conference  report  see  House 
pto<'et'dint;s  of  today  > 

rhe  PR?'-SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
otajetnion  to  the  present  con.^ideratlon  of 
the  leporf 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  rejxirt 

Mr  KERR  Mr  President,  the  Hous*^ 
conferees  receded  from  its  dl.sagreemenl 
to  the  amendmenUs  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1  2.  3.  4.  5,  6.  and  agreed  to  the 
.<;ame  Those  numbers  Identify  the 
amendments  which  have  to  do  with  the 
duration  or  term  of  the  extension  of  the 
act.  the  term  beinu  extended  to  15 
months  rather  than  21  months 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  8,  which  was  the  so- 
called  Anderson  amendment  The  An- 
derson amendment  was  cospon.'sored  by 
the  Senators  from  Oklahoma  and  many 
other  Senat(jrs.  With  reference  to  that 
amendment  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conferees.  Mr.  Cooliy,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  House  conferees  gave 
thf  .'-Senate  conferees  definite  assurances 
a.s  follows 

First,  that  beginning  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month  of  May  of  this  year  the 
House  committee  would  begin  hearings 
on  another  sugar  bill  and  would  move 
with  all  their  ability  ind  make  every 
efTort  of  which  they  are  capable  to  secure 
enactment  of  a  sugar  bill  by  the  House 
and  get  it  over  to  the  Senate  in  time 
for  action  by  the  Senate  this  year. 

Mr  HOLI.j^ND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Does  the  Senator 
mean  a  so-called  permanent  sugar  act, 
as  contrasted  with  a  temporary  exten- 
sion of  the  present  act? 
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Mr    KERR.    Those  words  were  not 

u>ed  It  was  our  understanding  that 
they  were  talking  about  a  sugar  bill 
w  hich  would  provide  for  an  extension  ot 
\eais  rather  than  one  that  would  deal 
with  an  emergency  uhich  had  been 
created  or  permitted  to  develop. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  In  a  moment.  They  fur- 
ther requested  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  began  holding 
hearings  concurrently  with  them  in 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  fully 
heard  by  both  committees  of  Congress 
tills  year,  in  order  that  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  it  would  be  pos- 
.sible  for  Congress  to  act  on  this  question 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that 
provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  When  the  chairman 
■  f  the  House  committte  said  he  would 
mvite  representatives  of  areas  which 
hoped  to  get  new  beet  iicreage  to  be  the 
lirst  witnesses  at  his  Ix-arings,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  gained  the  impression 
tliat  the  House  commit".*e  was  expected 
to  H.O  into  all  phases  of  the  sugar  bill. 
with  the  thought  tliat  it  would  come 
forth  w ith  what  we  would  call  permanent 
li'i;  Illation. 

Mr  KERR.  That  was  the  impression 
I  obtained  from  the  statement  by  the 
(luurman  of  the  House  conferees  and 
•he  chairman  of  the  House  committee. 
Mr  President,  the  Senal-e  conferees  were 
a  little  rough  in  their  language  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee.  They 
referred  to  what  amounted  to  almost  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  had  made  efforts  heretofore  to 
Ret  this  legislation  to  the  Senate  in  time 
for  full  and  appropriate  action  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  broke,  up  in  a  spirit 
of  good  will  prevailing,  which  was  to 
i-ume  degree  to  my  surprise,  because  the 
conferees  had  talked  to  each  other  quite 
fi.iiikly.  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  had  expressed  tc  the  House  con- 
ferees the  opinion  that  the  Senate  felt 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  House  committee,  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  ftrthcr  considera- 
tion by  Uie  Senate  and  a  greater  degree 
of  cooperation.  I  was  delighted  not  only 
that  the  response  to  the  language  used 
and  the  statements  made  by  the  Senate 
conferees  was  constructive,  and  one 
v.hich  not  only  had  spoken  words  of 
as.suranco,  but  also  that  the  manner  of 
the  conferees  was  such  as  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  let  the  Senate  conferees  feel 
the  sincerity  of  the  iissurances  then 
being  given. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Pendlnj  the  enactment 
of  permanent  Icglslaticn,  what  will  be 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
sugar  from  Latin  American  countries, 
particularly  Brazil,  Peru,  and  any  of 
the  other  countries? 

Mr  KERR.    I  do  not  believe  I  under- 
stood the  Senator's  question, 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  What  will  be  the  au- 
thority to  purchase  from  neighboring 
states  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  reduction  in  the  quota  from 
Cuba  and  r>ossibly  other  countries? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  question  was  not 
in  conference.  I  do  not  believe  any 
change  was  made  from  the  law  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  be  the  same  au- 
thority that  has  been  in  existence  since 
last  July.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  Yes.  An  amendment 
had  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  The  lansuage  of  the  House 
bill  provided  that  consideration  would 
be  given  to  countries  that  were  pur- 
chasing agricultural  commodities  from 
this  country.  The  Hou.sc  conferees 
would  not  take  the  word  "preference" 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  The  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  were  present, 
and  they  said  they  could  not  administer 
an  act  with  that  word  in  it.  The  word 
"special"  was  aprccd  to,  and  therefore 
the  language  now  reads  that  special 
consideration  will  bo  rrivn  to  those 
countries  which  purcha'=e  agricultural 
commodities  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wisli  tlie  Record  to 
show  that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  for  adjustment  of 
thLs  situation,  and  that  we  ouglit  to 
give  consideration  to  it.  In  the  final 
analysis,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
modities to  be  purchased  from  the 
United  St,ates,  I  was  convinced,  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  that  there 
would  be  some  difficulty  with  the  word 
"preference."  We  were  assured  that  spe- 
cial consideration  would  be  given  in 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
more  convinced  of  their  objection  to  the 
word  "preference"  than  of  the  difficulty 
of  administration  of  the  act  with  the 
word  "preference"  in  it.  However,  the 
protests  and  objections  were  just  as  ve- 
hement as  if  they  were  describing  ac- 
curately what  they  believed  to  be  diffi- 
cult. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MoN- 
RONET  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  KERR,     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  addendum  to  vhat  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  said  about  Mr.  Cooley 
indicating  that  he  would  hold  hearings, 
and  that  the  first  witnesses  would  be 
those  seeking  additional  quotas  for  beet 
sugar  production.  I  add  also  that  he 
included  those  who  seek  additional 
quotas  for  cane  sugar  production. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  was  in  error  in  singling  out  those 
growers  who  were  seeking  acreage.  It 
was  new  growers  who  were  seeking  acre- 
age; yes. 

Mr.  KERR.    Either  beet  or  cane. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  have  a  copy  of 
the  language  which  is  in  the  report  of 


the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  conference.    It 

reads : 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment — 

That  is  amendment  number  8,  or  the 
Anderson  amendment — 

with  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
long-range — 

That  was  the  phrase  I  tried  to  think 
of  in  replying  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  used  the  word  "permanent," 
I  believe. 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
long-range  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the 
Hou'e  Committee  on  Agriculture  early  In 
May  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
rpport  a  bill  and  pass  It  tlirough  the  House 
at  thi.'^  sc££:on  of  Congress.  The  House  con- 
ffroes  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Sonatc  Committee  on  Finance  would  under- 
take hcr.rings  contemporaneourly  with  those 
of  Vnc  House  so  that  long-range  sugar  legls- 
1  .lion  mteht  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

Ml-.  HOLL-^ND.  Mr.  President,  will 
L'r.e  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  explanation  just 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
very  helpful.  The  phrase  "long  range" 
probably  expresses  what  I  had  in  mind 
better  than  the  word  "permanent."  Am 
I  correct  in  understanding  that  all  con- 
ferees, of  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
signed  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  believe  they  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  other 
conferees  on  the  very  happy  termination 
of  the  conference. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  recommend  approval  of 
the  conference  reix)rt. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  House  would 
start  hearings  on  a  long-range  act  in 
May,  and  that  it  was  their  suggestion 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  should  consider  the  possibility  of 
acting  concurrently  on  the  same  matter. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  impression,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  that  when 
these  committees  meet  they  will  also  dis- 
cuss at  the  same  time  the  Etouglas  pro- 
posal, wh'ch  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  the  belief  cf  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  assured  us 
that  he  would  cooperate  in  every  possible 
way  to  hold  early  and  adequate  hearings 
this  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  conferees  ap- 
proach their  responsibilities  with  cus- 
tomary candor  and  vigor,  and  that  on 
occasions  the  language  was  ruggedly 
classic  or  classically  rugged,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  KERR.     Or  both. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  that  the  Senate 
conferees  really  upheld  the  full  tradi- 
tion of  the  Senate? 

Mr  KERR.  I  thank  my  great  friend 
from  Illinois  sind  say  to  him  that  I  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  disagree  in  the 
slightest  extent.     I  Laughter! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report   was   agreed   to   be    reconsidered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
sundry  nominations  were  reported  today 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
I  ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nonunation 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Wornhani.  US 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  peneral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirnied 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  norr.inution 
of  Lt.  Gen.  Donald  N.  Yates,  .584' A  i 
major  general.  Regular  Air  Force.  US. 
Air  Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirnud. 


NOMINATIONS  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON 
THE  TABLE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceederi  to  read 
sundry  nominations  which  had  been  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  that  the  nominations  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative busmess. 


TJIIRD   SLT»PLEMKNTAL    APPROPRI- 
ATION BILI^^CONFERKNCK  RPIPORT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  on 
b<.'ha;f  )(  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
!  Mr  H.AYDEN  i ,  th.e  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conf'Tence  on  the  disa^rering 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amt-nd- 
mtnits  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H  R 
5188- making  supplemental  a[)p:"pr::i- 
lions  for  the  fl.scal  year  endiiu:  June  30. 
1961.  and  fur  other  puri)o.->t'.s  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  thf  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  th(>  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

•Fuv  conference  reixjrt  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  to<iav  ' 

The  PRf:SIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.sent  consideration 
of  the  report  ' 

There  beini'  no  (ibjtH-tion,  tlie  Seruile 
proceeded   to  consider  the   n-port 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  i,s  on  agreemt:  to  the  confer- 
ence report 

The  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MANSFIfiLD  Mr  President  I 
dui  not  wish  to  have  the  conference  re- 
port agreeti  to;  I  simply  wished  to  have 
it  brought  before  the  Senate,  bt^cau.se 
the  chairman  of  the  conitnittee.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  An/ona 
fMr  Hayden  ' .  will  be  present  tomorrow 
to  explain  the  reixn-t 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate,  just  taken,  m  agree- 
ing to  the  conference  report  tx'  recon- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  nf  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  just  taken,  in  agreeing  to  the 
conference  rep<jrt  tx'  reconsidered''  Ihe 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  is 
the  conference  report  on  the  third  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  now  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  is  the 
pending  business. 


TRANSACTION   OF    ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent  the  following 
additional  routine  busine.ss  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILI.  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  by  unanimous  consent, 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  Cot- 
ton and  Keating,  introduced  a  bill  iS 
1484)  to  provide  for  the  representation 
of  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title 


and   referred   to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

iS«^e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  headmg.) 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES 
IN  DISTRICT  COURTS 

Mr  HRUSKA  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half of  my.self.  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  :  Mr  Cotton)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  !  Mr  Keating],  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  representation  of  m- 
digetit  defendant's  m  criminal  cases  m 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  bill,  prepared 
by  me,  may  bv  printed  in  the  Record 

I  he  PRF:SIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  statf- 
ment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S  1484'  to  provide  for  the 
repre.sentation  of  indigent  defendants  m 
criminal  cases  m  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr 
Hktska  'for  him.self  and  other  Sena- 
tors', was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Hriska.  is  as  follows: 

Sr  ^TrMFN''  "F  .SrNATi  iR  Urt'ska 

The  pr"blrm  cf  represent  ;it  1' in  for  Indl- 
Rpiit  dofend.ints  Uas  long  been  the  concern 
(if  i.i:r  c  lUrLs.  tlie  legal  profeMlon,  the 
I)<'p:ir' nieiit  of  Jiistlce,  and  the  Congress 
Tliere  l.s  common  and  widespread  dlssatls- 
fiictlon  with  the  present  system  of  assigned 
Counsel  which  Imposes  a  hc.tvy  burden  upon 
the  biir  nor  is  it  fair  to  destitute  defcndiinia 
who  are  often  represented  by  counsel  Inex- 
perienced in  criminal  matters  even  though 
tfiey  m.iy  be  dist  inRnlshed  and  even  out- 
standing In  other  fields  of  the  profession.  A 
serious  f.iult  In  the  present  system  Is  th.it 
the  bar  Is  required  to  serve  without  compen- 
s.itlon  or.  for  that  matter,  even  without 
reimbursement  for  expenses  which  are 
lr:riirre<l   In  the  preparation  of   the  case 

The  urgent  need  for  a  more  practicable 
n^e.ms  to  fuinil  the  requirement  of  the  sixth 
amendment  that  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tion.s  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  the 
a.sslst.mce  of  counsel  for  his  defense  was 
recognized  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee In  favorably  reporting  S  895  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  This  bill  was 
pa.ssed  by  the  .Senate  on  May  20.  1959.  I  was 
happy  t,'j  give  my  full  support  to  the  mei\fiure 
b<ith  In  Committee  and  on  the  floor, 

I  am  sending  to  tlie  desk  a  bill  whlcii  is  a 
revised  version  of  the  mciisure  passed  In  the 
litst  Congress  Many  of  the  amendments 
whl(  h  It  contains  are  based  on  comments 
and  recommendations  made  by  members  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  law  sch(X)l  deans  and 
professors,  and  members  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  reported  In  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  print  of  a  survey  on 
legi.slatlon   related  to  this  subject. 

Ttte  bill  Introduced  today  provides  for  the 
iippoinlment  of  public  defenders  by  district 
Courts  on  either  a  part-time  or  full-time 
ba.sis,  iis  dictated  by  the  volume  of  work  In 
those  courts  It  also  leaves  the  district 
courts  with  the  option  of  appointing  special 
counsel  for  particular  cases.  If  they  feel  this 
method  would  be  more  advantageous  than 
the  use  of  public  defenders.  Certain  limita- 
tions are  placed  on  remuneration  paid  and 
expenses    Incurred. 
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Before  any  public  «lefender  or  aaslBtant 
public  defender  la  authorlB«d  In  any  dU- 
trlct.  there  must  be  •pproral  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council  of  the  circuit.    The  bill  provklee 

for  the  appointment  of  clerlu  and  investiga- 
tors and  the  hiring  of  technical  experta  and 
other  special  personnd.  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval oX  the  court  cr  the  Administrative 
OfTlce,  whichever  Is  appropriate  in  that  case. 
It  prf^vldea  authorizations  for  the  conrta  to 
UM"  appointed  special  oounsel  when  In  their 
tjp.iii.  ti    such    aijpolntments   are  Justified. 

Ihe  bill  makes  It  clear  that  counsel 
should  be  made  available  to  Indigent  de- 
fendants as  early  as  the  prelinUnary  ex- 
am.iiition  and  arraignment.  It  provides 
th.il  the  public  defender  and  his  assistant 
hn\e  .Tt  least  .">  years  of  practice  before  the 
bar  at'.d  that  they  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  4  years 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  salary  of  a  pub- 
lic defender  shall  be  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
L'niteU  States  and  that  It  shall  be  exceed 
that  of  the  U  S  attJrney  In  the  district 
ron<-erned 

The  bill  provides  for  payment  of  assigned 
counsel  at  a  rate  determined  by  tbe  oonrt 
but  not  to  exceed  $60  a  day  with  a  marlmum 
limitation  for  the  aggregate  costs  of  sueb 
counsel  In  any  district  for  1  year  of 
•  lO.OOO. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  Importance 
which  h\s  been  attached  to  legislation  on 
this  subject.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  will  schedule  hearings 
nn  all  pending  bills  at  an  early  date  this 
year 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if 
Lliere  u  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  untU  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thui^day, 
March  30.  1961,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Mtuxh  29,  1961: 
IvTrRNATioNAL    Bank    foe    Reconstruction 

AND     DrVKLOPMFNT 

J  >hn  M  Leddy,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Develctpment  for  a 
term  of  2  years. 

U.S.    Attorneys 

Floyd  M  Buford,  <rf  Georgia,  to  be  U.8. 
.attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Oeorgla 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Prank  O.  Krans. 

Edward  F.  Boardman,  of  Florida,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  James  L. 
Ciuilmartln,  resigned. 

Charles  A.  Muecke.  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Arlaona  for  a 
tTm  of  4  years,  vice  Jack  D.  H.  Hays,  re- 
signed. 

Jiunes  B.  Brenn&n.  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  O. 
Minor. 

Joseph  P.  Hoey.  of  New  Tork.  to  be  UJ3. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ck>rnellua  W. 
Wlckersham,  Jr. 

XJB.  Marshaub 
Joseph  N.  Tlemey.  of  Illinois,  to  be  UB. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  TlUnoto 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  WUlUm  W.  Kljyp. 

Sr. 


John  Tenill,  of  Wyoming,  to  be  U.S.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Wjromlng  for  a  term 

of  4  years,  vice  Noah  W    Riley. 


CONFTRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  29.  1961: 

U.S.  Air  Force 
Lt.  Oen  Donald  N.  Yates.  584A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force).  U,S.  Air  Force. 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general,  under  the  provUlons 
of  section  8962.  title  10.  of  the  Uruted  States 
Code. 

U.S.  ^I^RINE  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Thom;\B  A.  Wornham.  U.S.  Miirlne 
Corps,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  lliJt  In 
the  p-ade  of  lieutenant  general  In  accord- 
ance with  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Al.ui  Shaplry,  US  Marine  C^rps, 
to  be  lieutenant  general  while  serving  In 
commands  and  other  duties  as  detemdned 
by  the  President  to  be  within  the  contem- 
plation of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion  5232. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  ofBcers  to  be  p  aced 
on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grades  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Stntes 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  gcTiLTiil 

Oen.  Carter  Bowie  Magruder.  015155.  ^Vrmy 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  VJ8. 
Army) . 

To  be  lievtrnant  ffenerah 

Lt.  Gen.  ftnercon  Charles  Itschner,  015516, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Mllchrlst  Cannon,  016183. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  Leonard  Harrold,  016051, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (m.^Jor  general, 
U.B.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Gordon  Byrom  Rogers.  015620, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Armyi. 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Albert  Dabney.  016602.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

The  following -named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
section  S068.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subeOctlon  (a)  of  section 
3006.  In  rank  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Guy  Stanley  Meloy.  Jr..  016892, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
UJB.  Army),  lu  the  rank  of  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Thomas  McNamara. 
017324.  U.S.  Army.  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Knight  Waters.  018481, 
UJS.  Army,  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris.  018518,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general.  U.S. 
Army).  In  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

The  nominations  beginning  Harry  W.  Mil- 
ler 9d.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  William  W. 
Watkln.  Jr.,  to  be  professor  of  earth,  space 
and  graphic  sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
RacoRO  on  March  3.  1961. 

In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

The  nominations  beginning  Richard  V. 
Aamodt,  to  be  an  ensign  in  the  Navy,  and 
ending  Mel  J.  Swanborn,  to  be  a  first  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Marine  Corps,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  20,  1961. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnhsd.w,  March  29,  1961 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

John  3:  17:  God  sent  Tiot  His  Son  into 
the  world  to  condemn  Vie  world;  but 
that  through  Him,  the  world  might  be 
saved. 

Almighty  God,  during  this  Holy  Week, 
we  are  commemorating  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  whose  spiritual  significance 
our  finite  minds  cannot  comprehend. 

We  rejoice  that  when  there  was  no 
eye  to  pity  and  no  arm  to  save,  then  in 
the  fullness  of  time  Thou  didst  send 
Thine  only  begotten  Son.  who.  on  Good 
Friday,  laid  upon  the  altar  the  accept- 
able sacrifice  of  His  own  life. 

May  these  day^  be  for  all  of  us  not 
only  a  time  of  commemoration  but  of 
consecration  when  we  are  seeking  to 
share  in  our  Master's  redemptive 
ministry. 

Show  us  how  we  may  release  the  hid- 
den .splendor  of  humanity,  emancipating 
it  from  everj'thing  that  defiles  and  de- 
rrrades  the  soul  of  man  and  mars  the 
image  of  God  in  which  we  have  been 
created. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchf  ord,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  107.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Navajo  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  Initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  as  participating  projects  of 
the  Colorado  River  storag"  project,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1358.  An  act  to  repeal  section  12  of  the 
act  of  June  26.  1884.  prohibiting  a  charge 
or  collection  of  fees  by  consular  olQcers  for 
official  services  to  American  vessels  and  sea- 
men, and  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  June  4,  1920,  authorizing  the  free  issu- 
ance of  passports  to  seamen. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr. 
Charles  William  Engelhard,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Elmo  B.  Roper,  Jr..  of  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Douglas  Wynn,  of  Missis- 
sippi. Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson,  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Alex  Warden,  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Christian  A.  Herter,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  William  P.  Knowland.  of  California. 
Mr.  Ben  Regan,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  David 
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Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Fran- 
cis S.  Hutchins,  of  Kentucky,  to  the  US. 
Citizens  Commission  on  NATO. 


THIRD  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
uniil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ffrence  report  on  the  third  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  5188. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill  has  been  tremendously 
Increased  in  cost  since  it  left  the  House 
by  reason  of  some  90  amendmf  nts  put 
on  the  bill  by  the  other  body.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  have  ample 
time  to  study  this  conference  report  be- 
fore it  is  called  up.  I  assume  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  means  that  it  could  be  called  up 
tomorrow  morning  or  tomorrow  after- 
noon; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  if  I  might 
make  an  observation,  I  am  simply  a  ci>n- 
duit  to  make  the  request.  Now,  m  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question .  I  would 
say  that  if  the  conference  report  i.s  not 
filed  tonight,  the  only  opportunity  to 
read  the  report  would  be  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  think  that  observation  i.s  prac- 
tically correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  only  pleadint;  for 
time  for  Members  of  the  House  in  view 
of  the  fact,  as  I  understand  it.  that  therp 
arc  some  90  amendments  to  thi.s  bill  to 
study  and  know  what  is  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course.  thi.s  i.s 
the  customary  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  that 
But,  I  do  believe  that  Members  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  con- 
ference report  that  may  carry  an  ab- 
normal number  of  amendments  and 
changes  of  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  re.serva- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
SAC  h  list?  t  ts  "^ 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  knew,  of 
course,  of  the  addition  of  these  v<-ry  sub- 
stantial amounts  in  the  other  body  To 
my  mind,  they  are  completely  unjusti- 
fied It  may  be  that  some  con.iider  it  a 
matter  of  bookkeeping,  but  I  believe  it  is 
more  than  that.  Now.  I  shall  not  object 
to  this  reque.«4  because  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  are  not  going  along  with  thos*^ 
additions  that  were  made  in  the  other 
body  I  certainly  do  not  think  they 
should  I  think  they  ought  to  stand  for 
the  House  position. 

We  passed  a  bill  providing  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  that  I  think  con- 
tained all  that  is  needed  at  this  time  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  going  to 
object,  but  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  wnll 
maintain  the  House  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 


EDUCATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
IJVBOR 

Mr  M(  CORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaniinoii.s  cont-eni  that  the  Sub- 
coniniitt"e  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  ceneral  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusotts'' 

There  was  no  object mn 


CALL   OF   THE    HOl'SE 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  m.ike 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  I 
m^we  a  call  of  t!  e  Hou-e 

A  call  of  the  Hou-^e  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membnr.s  failed  let  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No  31) 

Alforrl  H-irrl.s.'ii.  Va  Shei;.  y 

Breeding  HoMHeld  Short 

Buckley  Jrnsen  8per..  e 

Cannon  McDonough  Tab«-r 

Celler  Mf-Sweeii  "nici  p-on.  La 

Davis.  Tenn  Mardontiltl  WillH 

Durno  Morrison  VVl  w  t: Calif 

Plndley  Mor^if  Wrighl 

Pino  St   Oennaui 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  405 
M'mb»Ts  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceecim:s  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


SUBCONfMITTEE      ON      UNEMPLOY- 
MENT  ANT)  AUTOMATION 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Speaker  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Unemployment  and  Automa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor  be  p>ermitted  to  sit  today  during 
general  debate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objtr^tion 


COMMITTFK  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr  MIL!.-;  Mr  .'^p.-aker  I  .i.-^k  unan- 
imous coruM-nt  that  tht-  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  April  7  to  file  a  reijort 
on  the  bill  H  R  6027  includinir  minority 
views  and  individual  supplemental  views. 

The  SPEAKU?  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  t^entleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection 


ARF^  RPX)EVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  resolve  lu^elf  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  iS.  li  to  establish 
an  effective  pro^^ram  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tres.se. 1  areas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
lino  the  Committ"e  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther con.sideration  of  the  bill  '  .s  1 1 ,  witli 
Mr   Boccs  in  the  chair 

The  clerk  read  th(^  iitle  of  the  bill 

The  CH.A.IRMAN  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  yestxTday,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Pstm^n  had  52  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  ^^entleman  from 
New  Yoi  k  Mr  Kiiiuhn  had  -'jH  minutes 
remn  111111','. 

The  Chair  recornize.s  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Patman  I. 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chainnan,  I 
yul.l  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Baii.ey  1 . 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  express  my  wholehearted 
sui'port  of  .'^  1  as  amended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Bankinji  and  Currency 
I  .shall  leave  quf>stion.s  of  technicalities 
and  the  comi)osition  i)f  the  lei^i.slation  to 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

It  will  be  my  purpo>se,  Mr  Chairman, 
since  my  .'^tate  of  West  Viruinia  has  thf 
greatest  unemp'.n.'.Tnt-nt  and  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  t<.)tem  pole  \.iy 
devote  the  time  allotted  me  t<j  the  con- 
sideration of  .some  situations  in  West 
Vireinia 

This  photograph  .shows  a  typical  mine 
tipple  in  West  Virginia  More  than 
one-half  of  the  tipples  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  now  clost^d  and  they  are 
crumbling  to  wa.ste  material  because  the 
mines  are  no  lonrer  in  u.se  The  point 
I  want  to  make  here  is  lliat  coal  is 
an  im;>ori4Uit  factor  m  national  defense 
If  mine  installations  like  this  one  are  al- 
low«'<i  to  depreciate,  what  will  be  the  sit- 
uation in  a  baMC  fuel  as  necessary  as 
coal  m  the  event  we  had  a  third  world 
war?  I  mention  that  to  .show  its  mi- 
portance  to  our  national  defense  This 
is  a  typical  mine  tipple.  You  can  see 
what  IS  happenaik;  to  it 

Here  is  a  mine  that  has  tx'cn  closed 
Here  is  the  mine  foreman      There  are  no 
men  workini;      Thi.s  i.s  another  installa- 
tion that  IS  depreciating,  but  it  may  be 
needed   before  many  more  years 

Here  ls  a  typical  mine  company  store, 
boardtxl  up  not  in  operation  during  the 
la^t  year  Four  hundred  miners  were 
employed  at  that  installation. 

Thi.s  .shows  a  typical  notice  on  the  side 
of  the  company  house  telling  tliem  to 
apply  for  jobs  but  the  window  is  boarded 
up      Tliere  are  no  jobs. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  everybody  to 
see  tlus  one  Here  is  a  bus  used  by  the 
company  to  transport  miners  to  their 
muies  T(xlay  it  is  occupied  by  a  family 
of  four  a.s  a  home  for  an  unemployed 
miniT 

Here  is  a  typical  situation  in  a  miner's 
home  ;n  West  Virginia  in  which  this 
family  lived  You  can  see  the  coal 
burner  there  and  the  wrack  and  ruin  in- 
side the  home  of  a  typical  miner. 

I  iiope  you  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe  this  one     This  is  the  unemploy- 
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ment  situation  in  West  Virginia  areas  of 
.substantial  unemployment.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  distressed 
.ireas  in  West  Virginia  parallel  largely 
(.ur  areas  of  coal  production.  Coal  is  in 
(iifliculty,  and  every  coal  area  in  West 
Virginia  is  in  difficulty.  In  these  red 
areas  indicated  on  this  map  there  is  an 
excess  of  unemployment  of  30  percent. 
While  in  the  State  as  a  whole  it  is  not 
that  high,  these  are  the  outstanding 
areas  of  unemployment.  In  tliese  areas 
marked  in  red  over  35  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple are  living  on  surplus  foods. 

On  this  map  the  counties  marked  in 
red  have  lost  population  in  excess  of  40 
percent  between  1950  and  1960. 

Here  are  the  public  assistance  pay- 
ments. Notice  the  rise  during  the  10- 
year  p>eriod,  and  they  are  still  mounting. 

Here  is  the  out-migration,  showing  the 
percentage  of  people  who  have  left  West 
Virginia  to  try  to  find  Jobs  in  other  areas. 
This  would  indicate  that  some  counties 
have  lost  from  20  to  50  percent  of  their 
population,  and  some  even  more.  The 
others  are  less,  of  course.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  West  Virginia  have  honestly  tried 
to  find  jobs  abroad  but  have  not  been 
able  to  find  them  because  of  the  fact  that 
101  of  the  154  economic  areas  have  the 
.same  situation,  although  not  quite  as  bad 
as  West  Virginia  has,  but  there  is  un- 
employment all  over  the  Nation. 

Here  is  your  per  capita  income  for 
West  Virginia.  Notice  that  these  red 
areius  here  are  $900  to  $1,299  of  income. 
In  the  white  areas  the  Income  is  from 
SI. 300  to  $1,699.  In  the  other  areas  like 
this  area  here  it  is  $1,700  to  $2,099.  The 
national  average  is  $2,247.  West  Vir- 
mnias  average  is  $1,700,  over  $500  below 
the  average  income  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  know  my  time  is  Umited.  but  I  would 
like  to  make  this  appeal  to  you.  Ten 
years  ago  when  we  found  approximately 
4.000  of  our  school  districts  throughout 
the  country  impacted  you  rallied  to  my 
legislation  and  set  up  legislation  for 
making  payments  by  the  Government  for 
having  impacted  school  districts.  It  was 
a  very  p>opular  piece  of  legislation.  I 
.submit  that  the  Federal  Government  by 
legislation  on  the  statute  books,  overt 
action  by  the  Congress  itself,  has  im- 
pacted these  distressed  areas. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  economic 
troubles  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  unfavorable  conditions  in  West 
Vii-ginia  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
administration  as  well  as  the  maladmin- 
i.tiation  of  our  present  trade  agree- 
ment EKJiicies.  Do  not  let  them  tell  you 
iliat  our  troubles  in  West  Virginia  are 
due  to  automation.  We  have  lost  27 Vi 
million  tons  of  our  soft  coal  markets  as 
K  result  of  the  importation  of  cheap  re- 
.sidual  oil  from  Venezuela.  As  a  result 
of  the  way  our  present  trade  policies  are 
being  administered,  we  have  had  just 
as  much  of  an  impact  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  Government  in  these 
distressed  areas  as  there  was  in  the 
4  000  .school  districts. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  school 
districts,  I  have  been  witnessing  sis 
chairman  of  the  committee  hearing 
Meml)ers  of  Congress  tell  about  how 
terrific  the  Government  impact  has  been 


on  their  districts,  and  I  am  a  little  bit 
surprised  that  there  is  not  a  little  more 
interest  shown  on  this  economic  impact 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  agreement  pol- 
icies that  is  very,  very  serious,  indeed. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  testimony  was 
brought  out  before  my  Committee  on 
Education  about  a  week  ago  showing 
that  schoolteachers  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  are  receiving  as  their  basic,  be- 
ginning pay  as  low  as  $1,500  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

'Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Cl^.airman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  is  not  a.sking 
for  charity.  All  we  want  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  jobs.  At  least  six  and  possibly 
seven  of  the  major  industries  in  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  are  suffering  un- 
der the  handicap  of  too  much  competi- 
tion from  foreign  imports.  If  that  sit- 
uation were  remedied,  we  would  not  be 
in  a  bad  economic  condition  in  West 
Virginia.  I  ask  you  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  not  only  of  my 
State  of  West  Virginia  but  to  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  other  States  that  have  been 
Impacted  by  Government  activities  and 
by  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  expre.ss  my 
appreciation  for  what  was  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Section  5  of  the  original  bill  stated  that 
these  grants  and  loans  are  being  made 
to  compensate  distressed  areas  for  in- 
jury suffered  as  a  result  of  certain  Fed- 
eral laws  and  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments act  was  named  as  being  one  of 
those  Federal  laws.  I  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  take  that  out  because  I  would 
feel  somewhat  embarrassed  to  support 
a  bill  which  would  not  solve  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
not  solve  the  problems  we  face  in  my 
State.  It  will  be  a  temporary  shot  in 
the  arm,  but  it  will  not  solve  these  eco- 
nomic problems.  We  are  simply  asking 
you  to  give  us  the  same  consideration 
that  was  given  to  large  parts  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  plead  the  cause  of  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  before  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Scranton]. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming  from  an  area  which  is  highly 
interested  in  this  legislation,  as  almost 
evei-ybody  in  this  Chamber  knows,  it 
would  be  very  remiss  of  me  at  this  time 
if  I  failed  to  thank  the  Flepublican  lead- 
ership of  the  House  for  the  opportunity 
to  serve  on  this  committee,  and  to  thank 
the  eminent  ranking  minority  member 
of  this  committee  [Mr.  Kilburn]  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  to  that  distinguished  Member 
of  this  body,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  SpenceI  who  heads  our  com- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  Member,' 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  head  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Patman  1,  for 
their  courtesies  and  kindnesses  shown 
me  In  the  hearings  and  in  the  meetings 
of  the  committee. 


There  is  a  reason  for  this  gratitude, 
and  the  reason  goes  deep:  A  great  many 
people  of  my  area  have  had  this  condi- 
tion of  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment for  a  period  of  many  years. 
This  area  was  one  of  many  which  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II  started 
an  effort  of  its  own  to  establish  a  com- 
munity organization,  to  establish  more 
businesses  and  more  enterprises,  and  to 
build  plants.     The  results  were  amazing. 

Becau.se  this  was  the  first  such  ap- 
jjioach,  the  finst  such  community  cor- 
poration formed,  it  was  copied  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  many  others,  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  our  own,  and  we 
have  had  as  many  as  200  delegations 
come  to  our  county  to  learn  what  we 
have  done  and  to  follow  in  our  path. 

Many  depressed  areas  have  tried  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  to  provide  self- 
help.  They  have  gone  to  the  people 
over  and  over  again.  Some  51,000  peo- 
ple in  Lackawanna  County  alone  have 
given  money  in  order  to  pick  themselves 
up  by  their  own  bootstraps:  and  these 
people  and  many  others  in  the  country 
have  establLshed  such  organizations  and 
have  done  the  best  they  could  to  help 
them.selves.  The  result  is  that  we  now 
have  a  great  number  of  such  community 
corporations.  In  addition  there  are 
many  smaller  communities  in  long- 
distressed  areas  which  unfortunately 
are  in  no  financial  shape  today,  nor 
have  they  been  over  many  years,  to  carry 
on  such  self-help  without  some  outside 
source  of  financing. 

Essentially,  therefore,  I  support  this 
bill,  not  to  give  these  places  of  persist- 
ent and  substantial  unemployment  cer- 
tain advantages  over  more  prosperous 
communities,  but  simply  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  compete  or,  to  put  it 
colloquially,  "to  catch  up."  They  have 
tried  on  their  own,  they  have  obtained 
bank  help,  they  have  obtained  some  help 
from  insurance  companies,  some  State 
help,  but.  imfortunately,  a  great  many  of 
them  have  now  rim  out  of  money  or  are 
in  the  process  of  running  out,  or  are  in 
such  condition  that  they  are  unable  to 
borrow  because  of  legal  limits  on  their 
indebtedness. 

The  fact  is  that  in  this  Nation  today 
financing  of  industrial  plants  has  become 
a  common  practice,  so  common  in  fact, 
that  industry  just  assiunes  it  will  be 
available.  It  is  available  almost  without 
limit  almost  everywhere  in  the  Nation 
except  in  distressed  areas.  So  avail- 
ability of  financing  through  public  or 
private  means  is  assiuned  by  industry, 
and  that  is  exactly  why  the  labor  surplus 
areas  find  themselves  at  such  a  disad- 
vantage without  such  financing. 

Without  this  additional  source  of 
financing  many  of  these  areas  are  unable 
to  develop  public  facilities,  and  this  is 
a  dire  and  extreme  need  in  certain  areas. 
Why?  Because  without  industry  you  do 
not  have  the  tax  source  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  facilities;  and,  without 
public  facilities,  industry  is  not  inter- 
ested in  locating  in  an  area.  It  is.  in 
essence,  a  vicious  spiral;  one  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  other. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  a  situation  that 
maintains  in  a  great  many  areas.  Let  us 
see  how  it  occurs  and  why  it  is  something 
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that  must  be  attacked,  why  this  pro^rram 
will  work  and  why  It  will  do  the  >ob. 
Let  me  gtve  yoa  Just  one  example,  an 
example  from  oar  own  area,  if  you  will, 
but  which  I  think  is  extremely  impor- 
tant;. 

Most  of  ihese  communities,  as  you  well 
know,  have  established  a  system  of  5flf- 
help.  They  have  an  or^ni/ation  They 
have  built  plants.  TThese  plants  have 
been  leased  or  rented  to  iiuiu^trirs  Tho 
result  is  that  in  the  course  of  timf  by 
rentals,  or  by  purchasing  Uie  p'.ants  the 
money  comes  back,  and  it  comos  back 
well  and  finally.  The  same  thin?  is  hap- 
pening to  all  of  our  community  oryani/a- 
tions  we  have  established,  it  is  happen- 
ing in  States  where  they  have  aided  in 
financing  for  this  purpose,  aiid  iL  will 
happen  with  the  Federal  Government  if 
it  steps  into  the  field. 

Remember,  this  is  not  a  handout,  and 
a  tiandoul  is  not  what  we  want.  We 
want  suuply  another  souice  of  flnanciiiK. 
the  kind  of  financing  we  have  been  doing 
in  our  States  and  the  Stau-.s  iiave  been 
helping  us  to  do.  These  communities 
have  gone  to  the  people  over  and  over 
again  for  money  and  many  iiave  reached 
the  limit  of  what  caui  be  raised  locally 

Likewise,  we  are  not  in  the  least  inter- 
ested in  haying  Federal  control  o. er  thts 
system.  We  beHere  that  having  done  it 
ourselves,  through  owr  own  local  leader- 
ship and  initiative,  that  is  the  way  to  do 
It.  that  Is  the  most  effective  way 

I  am  pleased  to  state  to  you.  .Mr  Chair- 
man, that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  \:\ 
his  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
made  it  very  elear  he  feeLs  likewise, 
that  local  leadership  and  local  initiative 
are  the  basic  essentials  of  thi.s  program 
as  they  have  been  over  the  pa-st  1 5  years 

In  short,  this  whole  proio-am  is  not 
intended  in  any  sense  as  a  metiiod  of 
having  the  Federal  Goyernm'^nt  ?et  into 
an  area  where  ft  does  not  belong.  It  i^ 
intended  as  a  separate  step  of  flnancint,' 
of  exactly  the  same  typ^  we  have  be<»n 
doing  locally  thrtmgh  the  people,  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  and  with  th"  help 
of  banks  and  other  lnstitt?tions 

It  IS.  as  I  say.  an  answer  to  thi.«;  prob- 
lem which,  instead  of  giving  out  Prdrral 
money  as  a  handout,  acts  as  an  impetus 
to  private  enterprlise.  so  that  private 
enterprise  takes  over  the  buildmgs  just 
as  we  would  like  to  ha\T  Lht-m  do  oncf 
they  are  paid  for  by  rentals  or  by 
purchase 

Two  last  points.  It  has  been  pririted 
out  before,  and  I  reiterate,  this  bill  is  a 
better  bill  than  any  that  has  yet  cnme 
before  the  House  for  consideration 
Why?  Because  It  has  four  features 
recommended  by  the  Hsenhower  ad- 
ministration— the  direct  method  of  ap- 
propriation, a  strong  antipiracy  provi- 
sion, criteria  which  was  recommended  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and.  la.st 
but  by  no  means  least,  the  admini.>-tra- 
tion  of  It  is  placed  in  the  Deirartment  oi 
Commerce. 

That  leads  me  to  make  my  last  point, 
which  Is  basic,  in  my  opinion  Certair.h 
for  a  bin  of  this  type  which  gives  a  c:reat 
deal  of  discretion  to  the  admini.rtmtnr  it 
is  very  importartt  as  to  how  it  will  l>' 
administered.  I  recommend  to  evp'-y 
Member  of  this  body  that  tht^y  read  the 


testimony  given  before  our  subcommi;  ice 
by  wiie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr 
Hod*res.  not  for  any  sp«'Ciflr  words  but 
for  his  general  approach  to  this  pri)6- 
lem.  Here  is  a  man  who  quietly  and 
sincerely  has  the  proper  and  cornet 
appro«M;h. 

He  wanLs  this  lf;?i.slalion  to  t)e  used 
as  an  Impetus  to  private  enterT>nse  and 
not  a.s  a  Federal  takeover  He  makes  it 
very  clear  that  first  and  foremo.st  m  his 
mind  i;  an  cfTort  to  make  this  the  kind 
of  proifram  that  will  fi'  into  our  private 
enterprise  .sy.stem.  He  want.s  this  lecLs- 
lation  used  as  it  is  intended  for  tho^i- 
area.<;  that  mo8t  need  it  so  tliat  we  can 
rev.ve  the  econ  tnic  .st,itus  of  them  and 
give  tl;em  an  opportunny  to  citcii  up 

Clt^arlv   I   favor  this   le«isJanon 

Mr  FULTON  Mr  Ciiairnnin  will 
the  rei.'Ieinnn  yield"' 

Mr  SCR.^NTON  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  P.nn,^ylvan;a 

Mr  PULTON  I  would  lir:e  to  com- 
pliment the  u'ent  >nian  on  an  excellent 
statement  and  also  on  his  iiad  work  on 
this  5;»ib;ect  It  is  encouno/intf  to  find 
son^.eone  Ike  inm  wl:o  wen'  into  thi.'^ 
thoro'ish'.y  and  knnws  wh.it  he  :s  talking 
about 

Mr  SCR.ANTON  I  thank  the  Kentle- 
man, 

Mr  Chairman,  a<;  a  furthf-r  ex' ensign 
of  rnv  remarks  rnadf*  durine  the  ctiurse 
of  today  s  d^bfie  on  the  .^rea  Redeveloi>- 
ment  .Act.  I  submit  the  following?- 

In  the  iubc-ommiu-'e  ii-aiiiigs.  tei.u- 
mony  in  opixjsition  to  this  lem.ihition 
has  c(  nlereti  around  four  iiihui  aigu- 
ment.s.  The  fir.^t  of  these  is  puary.  All 
who  te^lllied  recognize  l.he  neces.-^ity  for 
freedom  ol  movement  by  mdutiry  and, 
in  fact,  a<ivocdted  sucii  rnobilily.  In- 
dustry will  move,  and  does 

In  the  frst  instance,  tiie  c  :po ration 
Itself  make,-  a  rii^'cision  lo  relocate.  Then 
Uiere  follow  innum.'ra  >Ie  fac'^rs  m- 
voived  m  picking  tiie  site.  Fmancuig  L^ 
only  c-ne  cf  thes«-  fai  'ors;  other.s  beiiiK 
markets,  tr.inspo: tatu  n.  educational 
and  rei  reauonal  tacilities,  housing  labor 
relations,  i  nd  so  fortli 

I  firmly  believe  that  piralimr  try  tli  - 
pressed  areas  is  tremendoii.sly  over- 
emphasi7,e<I  and.  in  f:ict.  has  bt  n  turned 
into  something,'  of  a  "red  herrinK"  or 
shibix)lelh  In  mv  own  district  for  e.x- 
ainple  of  32  n^w  indus?:ies  that  hav- 
come  to  on  area  throukih  our  local  fi- 
nancing arrant'enien' .  <  ii!y  t.vo  have 
been  relocation:^  wliich  tiave  involvetl 
fjn.'y  155  employees  I  tiiir.k  Secretary 
Hcxlites.  m  his  testimony,  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  and  I  quote : 

Anr^  Th^y  are  not  romp»titlve  enn'imlrAj- 
iT  with  ther  place^  in  the  N.vtlnn  Ym  cai: 
<Jo  a  whole  '.ot  'yr  th' m  and  still  they  »  -n  * 
be  a*  go-xl  an  the  av»*r:i»:e  Indiistn.il  Mul 
rur,il  cunuii    r^iiy     .f   Wv.^  couzitry 

The  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
have  established  the  .strongest  anti- 
piracv  provi.sun  in  the  historv  of  this 
legislation  It  states  uneriuivofallv  in 
section  Ria  ,  "Sucii  fnanrial  assistance 
shall  not  b»-  txtend'-d  for  wo'kinw  cap- 
ital, or  fo  assist  establishments  r»'Incat- 
in».  totally  or  purtiallv.  from  one  area 
to  another        In   udiiition.  there  is  the 


very  strong  right  arm  of  concreasianal 
pres.<-ure  in  the  event  of  an  attempt  to 
use  t'ederal  funds  for  reiocationa  ol  in- 
dustry, once  this  legislation  is  passed. 

The  .secimd  main  argument  is  that 
tins  lek'islauon  is  diarilmmatory  in 
favor  of  certain  areas  as  opixwed  to 
oUieis.  Tins  same  argument  may  be 
used  for  alinoj-t  anything  tliat  this  Con- 
gress dot-s.  Any  time  you  appropriate 
lor  airports  or  ciitms  or  rivers,  or  fiigh- 
ways.  or  deien.^e  in.stallaUons,  or  har- 
L»ors,  and  so  fcrtii,  you  are  using  tax 
moti'  y  obtained  from  certain  areas  for 
the  benelil  ol  otliei.s.  I  Hunk  this  is  no 
aj-tumeiil  at  all. 

The  third  major  chiirge  made  aKa,iii&t 
tins  le^i.sl.iUuu  i.'i  thai  It,  is  based  on  a 
liiinduut.  or,  at  Uie  very  k>ast.  a  Federal 
inier\»-ntion  into  an  aiea  where  the 
I'fdeial  CJu'. ernuient  docji  not  belong. 

This  Iet;;olalion  was  pLiiined  to  assist 
ceiUuu  aieas  Llial  have  been  subjected 
to  clu"onic  unemployment  for  various 
re;i.s<.)ns  I  submit  Uiat  it  will  ant  act 
as  a  liaaduut  and.  m  fact,  is  a  fai"  better 
way  of  handliUi;  Uus  prubi«tn  fur  tlie 
are.ws  concerned  «nd  the  uzieuiployed 
Uian  o:ic  of  contiii'ied  cxlen:3ian  of  un- 
einpluyraeni  coinpensaaon  by  both  the 
National  i\i\d  .State  C}o\ernment.s.  F'or 
tins  legislation  helps  to  give  a  perma- 
nent answer  to  th.e  problem,  and  not 
nn'M  ly  a  temporary  doling  of  money. 
It  iias,  in  fact,  proved  ju.st  that.  It  arts 
as  an  impetus  to  the  creation  of  more 
pnvate  enterprise 

I^'t  ine  give  ;.ou  an  example.  The 
pro 'rams  of  .M'!f-help  In  north eajj'tern 
Pennsylvania  have  resulted  in  many  new 
pkuiLs  beint:  built  there  These  pLant.s 
are  built  and  financed  by  com.munity 
de,i'!opmcnt.  nonprofit  orsranizations 
They  build  plants  and  tlien  lease  them 
to  industrial  t<.'nants  who,  over  a  periiod 
of  ye.irs,  pay  off  the  investment  of  the 
corinnunity  corporation  and  eventually, 
throucrh  rental  payments  or  outright 
piirrha.se.  own  the  buildings. 

This  is  no  different  than  what  occurs 
with  insurance  or  other  institutional 
fr.annng  or.  for  that  matter,  corporate 
financing  it.self 

With  the  advent  of  the  Pennsyh'ania 
Industrial  Development  Authority,  com- 
minities  were  helped  by  the  State  tak- 
ing .second  mortgages  on  the  buildings 
These,  too.  are  paid  through  the  rental 
or  the  purcha.se  of  prop«'rties  by  the  in- 
dustries themsehef 

Fxactly  the  same  ctiurse  would  take 
place  with  the  Federal  loans  that  are 
provjd*^  for  m  the  legislation  before 
us 

.•\cco:-dingiy.  what  happens  is  .simply 
thi.s — and  it  has  h.ippened  over  and  over 
RSfftin  m  CMir  area  The  industries. 
throtieh  their  i>nyment  of  rent  or  out- 
Hkjht  purchase,  pay  back  to  the  com- 
munity corporation  or  the  Stiite  govern- 
ment or  the  bank.s — and  now  perhaps 
the  Fetleml  Government — the  funds 
that  are  U"^ed  for  this  irKiustrial  develop- 
ment, and  the  plants  themselves  are  in 
th<'  hands  of  private  enterpn.se,  as  we  all 
(!  'ire  thrm  to  ije 

I  repeat,  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
p  :ved  in  our  area,  and  what  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  under  thLs  legislation. 

The  last  main  argximent  used  against 
this  legislation  is  that  it  \s  pointless  be- 
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cause  the  money  will  simply  be  wasted 
and  will  accomplish  no  results.  Or,  that 
It  is  not  enough  money  to  do  the  Job. 

If  the  road  to  industrial  rehabilitation 
:s  20  miles  long  and  a  community  like 
tlio.se  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
that  I  have  described  has  been  able  to 
travel  the  first  10  miles  on  its  own  re- 
sources, it  is  pure  nonsense  to  argue  that 
Federal  funds  needed  now.  for  the  last 
10  miles  of  the  road,  will  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  and  in  the  same  way  as 
t  lie  now  exhausted  local  money  was  used 
on  the  first  10-mile  stretch. 

Incidentally,  is  it  not  Ironic  that  the 
same  witnesses  who  tell  us  that  this 
legislation  is  bad  because  it  will  be  so 
effective  that  it  will  lead  to  pirating  are 
invariably  the  same  witnesses  who  tell  us 
that  this  legislation  is  bad  because  it 
will  not  help  the  distressed  areas  at  allfi 
These  arguments,  frequently  offered  by 
the  same  witness,  are  not  even  consistent. 
The  truth,  of  course,  lies  where  it  usually 
does,  somewhere  in  the  middle.  The 
truth  is  that  Federal  funds,  though  they 
contain  no  magic  tD  pirate  industry 
from  one  area  to  another,  are  absolutely 
essential  if  the  economically  distressed 
areas  are  going  to  be  able  to  continue 
the  self-help  program.5  which  they  have 
.so  courageously  begun. 

ALTERNATIVES 

I  have  attempted  to  answer  the  main 
arguments  against  this  legislation.  I 
now  raise  the  question  of  what  the  alter- 
natives are  to  it. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
others  recommended  moving  the  unem- 
ployed I  completely  disagree  with  this 
thesis.  Clearly,  there  wiH  be,  in  the 
course  of  time,  necessity  for  moving  peo- 
ple from  some  areas  that  are  not 
economically  viable.  But  to  take  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ol'  people  and  tell 
them  they  must  go  somewhere  else  to  live 
is.  in  the  first  instance,  callous  and  in- 
human and,  looking  at  it  utterly  realis- 
iically,  it  is  uneconomic. 

The  expense  of  moving  people  and  the 
t  stablishment  of  new  houses,  streets, 
sewers,  schools,  and  al!  the  facilities  for 
same  is  far  beyond  the  expense  of 
establishing  industry  in  the  areas  where 
they  already  live.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  is  tremendous  Vv'aste  involved  in 
abandoning  the  selfsame  facilities  In 
the  areas  where  they  now  live.  Unem- 
ployed peoples  for  the  most  part  do  not 
have  the  means  to  make  such  moves 
and,  by  moving,  clearly  they  would  lose 
most  of  their  present  assets. 

The  .second  alternative  is  what  we  are 
presently  doing — paying  unemplojonent 
compen.sation  and  public  assistance. 
This,  too,  is  fantastically  wasteful  in 
comparison  with  efforti;  for  putting  men 
to  work.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
m  the  year  1960.  $82  million  was  paid 
in  imemployment  compensation  and  $48 
million  in  public  assistance.  If  the  un- 
employment rate  were  :-educed  to  3  per- 
cent, this  would  mean  a  $90  million  per 
year  saving  in  that  Stftte  alone. 

Besides  being  tremendously  expensive, 
such  sums  do  not  solve  anything.  They 
simply  help  people  to  subsist  temix>- 
rarlly.  In  contrast,  this  legislation. 
through  its  impetus  to  private  initiative 


and    enterprise,    fosters    a    permanent 
solution  to  unemployment. 

AOMINIiSTRATION 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  legislation 
will  d^>end  on  its  administration.  Per- 
sonally, I  was  greatly  impressed  by  Sec- 
retary Hodges'  approach  to  this  subject. 
He  sees  this  in  its  proE>er  light,  designed 
to  help  those  areas  which  are  truly 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
employment, and  as  a  method  of  foster- 
ing their  economic  comeback  through 
giving  an  impetus  to  a  free  economy. 

I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee: I  think  that  the  very  passage  of  this 
bin  will  give  heart  to  many  of  these  thou- 
sands. Now,  it  is  true  that  they  will  not  all 
be  taken  care  of.  Nothing  ever  does  tliat. 
But  we  can  make  a  start. 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  this:  I  am  basically 
a  conservative.  I  talked  with  three  people 
the  other  day  from  one  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  who  were  over  here,  people 
I  knew  very  high  up  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment, and  that  country  has  imported 
300.000  laborers  to  take  care  of  the  Jobs  and 
there  are  still  a  hundred  thousand  more  Jobs 
than  they  have  people.  It  Is  a  country  that 
we  In  this  Nation  helped  to  build  up  to  Its 
present  condition,  where  now  they  not  only 
have  money,  they  have  more  Jobs  than  they 
can  take  care  of.  They  cannot  find  enough 
people. 

It  seems  to  be  a  shame  that  in  areas, 
whether  it  Is  eastern  Kentucky,  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  or  where,  that  we  cannot  do 
aomethlng  to  help  take  care  of  some  of  our 
own  people  even  though  It  looks  on  the  face 
of  It,  at  times,  like  we  are  trylnc;  to  give  away 
money.  Actually,  we  can  Inspire  these  peo- 
ple In  the  various  areas  to  do  something 
themselves.  I  don't  like  to  Fee  the  Federal 
Government  do  everything,  and  I  believe  we 
can  inspire  these  various  groups  to  do  some- 
thing. There  have  been  various  questions 
raised  about  piracy.  I  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  because  I  have  had  letters 
from  other  States  already,  saying  we  are 
against  this  because  we  don't  want  somebody 
to  move  out  of  our  State;  we  are  afraid  they 
will  move  to  a  depressed  area,  and  so  forth. 

Gentlemen,  these  areas  are  now  not  In 
balance.  They  are  not  competitive  econom- 
ically with  other  places  In  the  Nation.  You 
can  do  a  whole  lot  for  them  and  still  they 
won't  be  as  good  as  the  average  IndustrlaJ 
and  rural  community  of  this  country. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  see.  whether  It  Is 
in  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  where  your  coal 
mines  are  pulled  out,  or  wherever,  what 
we  can  do.  You  have  the  basic  problem,  of 
course,  of  people,  whatever  their  economic 
condition  is,  not  wanting  to  leave  home. 
That  adds  to  this  difficulty,  so  it  would  call 
for  retraining.  It  could  call  for  some  reloca- 
tion of  people  In  Isolated  places,  but  I  hope 
we  will  make  a  start  on  It  because  I  think 
It  la  the  human  and  proper  tiling  to  do,  and 
It  is  no  more  than  we  are  doing  for  people 
In  other  parts  of  the  world, 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  his  testimony,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  whose  De- 
partment this  legislation  will  be  assigned 
for  administration,  has  shown  a  sound, 
sensible,  and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem.  In  my  opinion,  his  is  the 
proper  approach,  for  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  assist  the  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment,  and  not 
to  be  used  as  a  "boondoggle"  or  as  an 
opportunity  for  master  planning  of  our 
entire  economy.  The  Secretary  sees  it 
In  the  proper  light,  and  hopefully  will 
see  to  it  that  the  administration  of  this 
legislation  will  follow  his  philosophy. 


Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jon  as  J. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  last  speaker  on 
a  very  fine  and  clear-cut  statement  of 
his  position.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
one  question,  if  I  may. 

Have  the  communities  or  the  devel- 
opment corporations  in  Pennsylvania 
made  any  use  of  their  borrowing  author- 
ity from  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Yes,  they  have.  In 
fact,  we  have  in  the  coimties,  for  ex- 
ample, that  I  represent,  many  small  busi- 
ness loans. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  mean  that.  I 
mean  loans  to  publicly  owned  invest- 
ment and  development  corporations  or- 
ganized within  the  State,  and  not  loans 
to  individual  small  business  concerns. 

Mr.  SCRAI^TON.  Yes,  they  have,  sir. 
to  a  certain  extent.  Our  great  problem, 
as  I  tried  to  point  out,  is  that  we  are 
using  now  evei-y  source  of  financing  but 
we  still  need  more. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  asked  that  question  because  the 
Washington  Star  for  March  27  quoted 
Mr.  John  E.  Home,  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  as  inviting  lo- 
cal chambers  of  commerce,  planning  or- 
ganizations, and  development  agencies 
to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  de- 
velopment companies  which  can  make 
application  for  loans  out  of  the  re- 
volving fund  of  SBA,  The  story  says 
that  fewer  than  100  loans  have  been 
made  to  State  and  local  development 
companies  during  the  2^2  years  that 
SBA  has  been  authorized  to  make  such 
loans. 

I  was  interested  in  that,  because  my 
State  is  one  which  has  a  well  function- 
ing business  development  corporation, 
and  it  has  already  obtained  a  million 
dollar  loan  out  of  this  revolving  fund 
and  has  a  commitment  for  another  mil- 
lion dollar  loan. 

Now.  the  reixirt  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  December  31.  1960.  shows  that 
up  to  that  date  a  total  of  $17,405,224  had 
been  loaned  to  State  and  local  develop- 
ment companies  to  be  used  by  them  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  a  total  of  $26,022,156  has 
been  committed  for  future  loans.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $43,427,380  either  al- 
ready lent  to  these  State  and  local  de- 
velopment corpKjrations  or  committed, 
and  the  report  shows  $152,422,881  avail- 
able balance  as  of  December  31,  1960. 
Now,  that  is  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  States  that 
have  business  development  corporations 
are  making  a  mistake  if  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  the  borrowing  authority 
out  of  this  revolving  fund. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  who 
made  a  very  appealing  statement,  a 
question  if  he  is  in  the  Chamber?  Or, 
may  I  ask  anyone  on  the  committee,  Is  it 
true — and  I  read  this  in  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee— that  during  the  last  10  years  more 
than  $2  billion  in  new  plant  investment 
has  been  made  in  West  Virginia?    Is 
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that  correct,  or  does  the  record  conflrm 
that  statement? 

Mr    BAILEY.     That  Is  not  true. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  saw  that  statement  m 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  and 
It  was  not  challenred.  The  statement 
was  that  during  the  last  decade  $3  bil- 
lion had  been  InTested  in  West  Virginia 
in  plant  expansion. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  not  true  It 
IS  true  that  we  brought  in  an  installa- 
tion hno-wn  as  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  Co 
in  the  last  10  years,  but  no  figure  even 
approximating  $2  billion  in  investment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  a.'^k  the  srcntle- 
man  one  other  question''  Doe.s  West 
Virginia  have  a  business  drvelopment 
corporation? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Just  what  do*  s  the 
gentleman  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  A  publicly  owned  de- 
velopment corporation  orFanized  to  hflp 
locate  industry  within  the  State  or  in 
expanding  existing  industry,  with  au- 
thority to  borrow  funds  from  the  revolv- 
ing fund  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  otherwise  to  carry  out  its 
corporate  functiona 

Mr.  BAILEY.  We  have  a  service 
carried  on  by  our  State  Publicity  Bureau, 
an  Industrial  group  set  up  by  law- 
Mr  JONAS.  We  have  a  development 
corporation  of  North  Carolina,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  the  Committees  at- 
tention to  its  record  during  the  la.^t  5 
years. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  just  a 
moment  ? 

Mr  JONAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  We  have  a  lot  of  so- 
called  community  groups  over  the  State 
trying  to  interest  industry  to  come  in. 
but  there  is  no  active  organization 
other  than  that  carried  on  through  our 
Governor's  ofBce. 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  BAILEY.  One  other  thought. 
please.  Let  me  say  that  the  State  will 
only  be  benefited  temporarily  by  this 
type  of  legislation.  Basically  somethuii,' 
else  win  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  JONAS.  WeH.  we  have  a  busi- 
ness development  corporation  in  North 
Carolina.  It  was  organized  under  the 
leadership  of  then  Governor  now  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Hodi;es  5  years 
ago  and  has  had  a  very  succf's.sfui 
career  as  I  will  point  out  shortly  Bo- 
fore  doing  that,  I  would  like  to  s.iy  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  this  le;,'i:ilation  I 
am  gratified  that  the  administration  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  Instead  of  under  a 
separate  and  new  bureau.  Secretary 
Hodges  has  had  a  great  deal  of  e.xp«^ri- 
ence.  during  his  6  years  a.s  Governor  of 
our  State,  in  the  location  of  industry 
and  I  am  5ure  he  will  do  a  better  job  of 
administering  this  program  than  one 
who  might  be  brought  in  from  the  out- 
side It  is  not  because  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  proposed  prosrram  Is  placed 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  I 
question  the  advliablllty  of  this  leqisla- 
tion  but  for  entirely  different  reasons 
which  I  will  state  later. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  already  active  in  the  field 
encompassed  by  this  legislation.     This 


activity  is  undtr  the  OiTice  of  Area  De- 
velopment iind  this  omce  hcis  described 
its  activitie.s  as  follows: 

The  Ofllce  of  Area  I>;v*lupn:eiit.  Ui  t;.'> 
Dustne.sA  and  I>eleits«  services  AUiiiiiustra- 
tioii  s«rve«i  ii.'  a  ceutr.il  pulnt  In  the  Pederai 
Qovernnient.  w.^ere  St.ite  and  local  nrgml- 
2at!on.s.  public  and  prlvn^p.  crxn  obt.iin  In- 
formatt'in  f^r  Pt-dcral  primms  avullable  to 
conimanltlra  seeklr.ij  assls'.ince  In  'heir  e.-«)- 
nomir  develoomctit  ariJvuies  Tec!inl'-ui  ad- 
vice ar.d  gui lance,  b  Lsed  on  ihe  suctesjjtul 
expcriencrs  >(  other  -viiurnimiti'-s.  l«  u  key 
f  uLor  la  lie  0.**Ilc  s  .usaii^taiue  U>  liib>>r- 
surp:u-i  .ir>    .    Hi  df. •'..'[. i'.^  uew  Joba. 

But  no^  I  would  iikt  to  Kive  vuu  a 
report  on  tl  e  experiences  of  tiie  Lu^uuss 
Devf>!opmeiit  Corp  of  Nonh  Carolina, 
to  show  w  lat  can  be  accnmph.^hed  m 
brinis'inL,'  new  industry  lo  a  Stale  and  in 
e.xpaiidmg  e.\isLuig  bu:suta.'.ss  cuterprises 
to  provide  new  :obs.  Th-is  corporalic  ii 
wa3  organized  f  >r  Hie  puriK)sr  of  pio- 
motint:.  de.e!op;np,  and  advancm,;  liie 
economic  welfare  of  our  .Stal<'.  1  lie  fifth 
annual  repjrt  shows  that  there  are  1.802 
stockholdeis  of  this  cuipuration.  Capi- 
tdi  funds  were  .supplied  U>  tlie  corpora- 
tion as  follows  6b  C' iiiuiieri  ml  banks 
provided  ?2.9<16.000;  li  life  m.surance 
companies  provided  $1,105,200.  40  build- 
inT.  .lavmrs.  and  loan  a««^oc:at!ons  pro- 
vided $l,(Ji'3.0uO.  This  nuikv.s  a  total  of 
$5,104,200.  In  addition,  the  corporation 
has  borrowed  $1  million  from  tlie  Small 
Business  A  iministratio!!  and  ii.ts  m  liand 
a  comniiunent  from  SBA  for  anoth-  r  $1 
million. 

Since  th?  start  of  operations  in  1956. 
the  corpur  ition  lias  approved  131  loans 
totalmg  $15.915965.  Some  of  liio  loans 
were  to  firance  the  cortslruclion  of  new 
plants  and  the  expansion  of  exustin*; 
ones,  for  the  acTn.^ilion  ol  machinery 
and  e<'!uipnient.  working  capital,  ami  f'^r 
payment  of  existing  mdebtf^dness  The 
direct  result  of  this  activity  was  main- 
taiiui^ij  en  ployment  for  at  Ieai.it  8.356 
people  and  creating  emplc;.  ment  for  an 
additional  13340  !)eople.  or  a  total  of 
21.896  jobs 

A.s  of  f>Tember  31  1960.  all  in.'^tall- 
ments  on  If  an^  were  caiTcnt.  Additional 
applKation.i  for  loans  are  boin»:  proc- 
essed daily  The  operauon.s  of  this  de- 
velopment corporation  have  b«  en  so 
successful  '.hat  at  the  ClcU)^'•r  12.  1960, 
meetmi?  of  the  board  of  directi'r<=  a  dlvl- 
d<»nd  of  10  cnts  p*»r  .•sh.'ire  was  deriared 
on  the  carital  stock  This  is  tpjly  an 
example  o:  how  a  SLtte  ci\n  by  at;- 
gresiive  and  ima;:inauvf  action,  and 
throujt'h  the  aid  of  existing  a;;rncies  of 
the  PYd'Tid  Oovernment.  priniote  iLs 
own  busini  Ns  prosiientv  and  economic 
welfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  siiy  also  th.it  we 
have  otlier  P't-deral  prograui-s  that  are 
available  f  ;r  a.'^i.-.tiince  uithuut  settiru: 
up  a  new  crBanucaLion  whicii  w.  iLl  dupli- 
cate the  W'irk  Uuit  is  already  bemj  doiiO 
by  vaiioo-s  other  Federal  ageiicieji.  For 
exiim;  Le,  we  have  a  Community  Fiw:ili- 
tie.-^  Admu'.i:>tratioii  in  t!ke  Houc.inK  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  May  I  quote  oru" 
statement  from  tlic  La-st  report  of  that 
agency? 

B7  tbe  ei  d  'f  Nt.  ember  ia»)0  k-'ai  c  •m- 
murUw:ij^  hi-d  t>een  a^^lstcd  in  Uie  provlalun 
of  new  iir  iinpro%-cd  radii  ties  thruug'i  204 
net   approvfd   lonns    tnr   almo«t   f*X)   million 


In  addition  37  loans  for  tlO  nuiUon  ha.e 
been  canceled  alter  approval  due  tu  svibbc- 
(puul    avaiiabUUy   ol    pruate   fliiauclng 

The  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion also  makes  advances  to  local  com- 
munities for  advarxre  planrun  ■  on  public 
works  projects.  Tills  program  is  fi- 
nanced from  a  revolviiu;  fumi  to  which 
appropriations  are  authorized  up  to  $48 
million.  Thiough  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
196  >.  this  ivgtncy  approved  ivdvanccs 
am.>untirui  to  .^ome  $34  2  million.  I'nder 
tlie  pio«iam  for  tlie  current  year  and 
that  proposed  for  fi.scal  yeur  1962.  net 
app;-oved  advances  '.vill  reach  $55  million 
witii  a  poteiitKil  O-'iistructiun  c<>st  >  f  $3  3 
bilUon. 

Tlie  Deparunent  of  Agriculture, 
through  the  F'armers  Home  Adnunistra- 
ti«'n.  is  makint'  loiiiis  to  farmers,  and  it 
al.so  h;is  a  rural  development  progi-am 
in.s!.ituted  m  1955 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Chairman,  will 
th.'  gentleman  yield? 

M:  JoN.^S  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fr-  ni  .Vp'a-  Jersey 

Mr  WIDNALL  'I"he  grentlrman  ear- 
lier .spoke  about  $2  billion  in  new  plant 
invcst.ment.  as  testified  to  by  .somebody 
on  pnrc  230  of  tlie  subcommittee  henr- 
inT.";     It  reads  as  follows: 

\Mipii  UP  c(i:;sktiT  rh  it  In  the  p.x-st  d»><-:ide 
ni.-re  tti.iu  f.  l>(I!!'in  In  ne-*  p..i!it  Invest- 
ment has  been  Divide  In  West  Virpcua.  yet 
t:.'  :e  renia.n  a-^'-us  o'  cliroulc  distrtrkk,  jU6l 
what  might  be  the  eflect  uf  West  Vlrgmlit  s 
share  ..f  «ia9  5  mllU  >n  fund?  •  •  •  wrh 
the  ii.r.i  f  ,r  li.\ei>'mfnt  of  at  lea.-it  |i5.(yv) 
to  rrente  one  Job.  Jiiitt  think  <'t  the  Inadt^- 
qua'-y  .  f  th«»e  f und  >  to  meet  the  apparent 
prcb.rnt  nretls  tor  Jotw. 

Mr.  JCN.\S.  That  wa.s  the  statement 
I  r-'mcmber  rciidiru^  in  the  hearing's.  I 
;,h.juld  like  to  yuute  one  other  .statement 
made  by  tlic  .s.une  w:txies.s.  which  I  thirJc 
po.iiU  out  the  fallacy  of  this  approach: 

The  laws  of  ett  numicii  cannot  l»e  revuked 
by  Llie  Cuii)fTes3.  Neither  can  Ll.e  lactj  oX 
geography,  the  absence  uf  natural  resources, 
the  Ifx^itlon  of  markets,  the  detilres  of  the 
r.-.r 'turner  or  the  pergonal  nrlll  of  tlie  workrr 
be  n»dl<  -Ulv  atfeC'^d  by  anytiilng  you  place 
up>  n  the  lawlxjks. 

It  is  my  judgm-nt  that  credit,  in  addi- 
tion to  wh.1t  is  already  available  through 
G'-vernment  ar-eneies  and  from  private 
and  commercial  sources,  will  not  be  deci- 
sive in  Itxrating  indmtry  in  depressed 
areas.  There  are  many  ar;d  m  Te  imi>or- 
tant  factors,  such  as  a^u'ressive  leader- 
ship on  the  State  and  K)fal  level, 
av.-^ili'bility  of  markets,  labor  .•mpply. 
lran"^I>'>rtafiiin.  pnvernmenf  climnfe 
av.iilfibility  of  water  and  power,  indi- 
vidu.il  site  characterl.'^tics  -and  of 
course  many  others — that  will  determine 
whfr'*  industry  will  locate  or  relocate. 

Tliis  bill  will  not  do  what  i*s  .spnn.'^nrs 
hope  If  I  thou?.ht  It  would.  I  would 
s'i;n.v^rt  It  I  think  the  result  will  be  a 
rriiej  disarpointment  to  those  who  hope 
for  .*o  niueli  from  It. 

Mr  P.\TM.\N  M.--  Chairman,  I  yield 
n\u\i  time  a??  he  piay  de.sire  to  the  gentle- 
m:ir.  fiom  WiushmRt^n  I  Mr   MaonvsonI 

?.lr  M.XGNT'SON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
risi*  111  .supj>ort  of  tlie  area  redevelop- 
ment bill,  S  1.  a.s  reported  from  the 
HiMt^e  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.     The     national     economy     has 
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reached  a  state  that  requires  compre- 
lonsive  and  prompt  tiction.  As  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961,  103  areas  in  26  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  were  In  such  a  state  as  to  be 
considered  depressed  areas  under  the  re- 
fiuiremonts  of  the  administration  bill, 
:i  such  areas  being  in  the  State  of 
Washington — Aberdeen.  Anacortes,  and 
Port  Anfrelcs.  One  community  in  Wash- 
in::ton  State  reported  as  much  as  87 
percent  of  its  work  force  idle.  On  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961,  7.7  perc:'nt  of  the  national 
labor  force  was  unemj)loyed.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  tliis  economic  distress  is 
such  that  the  Government  can  no  longer 
v.ait  for  it  to  ppss 

There  are  two  forms  of  unemploy- 
ment Tiie  first  is  the  interim  displace- 
ment of  a  worker  who  will  shortly  be 
rehired  in  tho  same  occupational  area. 
There  is  no  nf^d  to  letrain  this  worker, 
while  the  normal  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  —though,  perhaps, 
inadequate — is  sufllcient  to  ameliorate 
his  interim  distres;;.  The  second  is 
chronic  or  permanent  displacement. 
This  is  e.s'^ential!y  different  from  interim 
short-term  unemployment.  Here  we 
lofer  to  the  worker  \^'ho,  though  skilled, 
suddenly  di.scovers  .hat  his  particular 
skill  is  no  longer  upcded  by  industry — 
in  some  cases  the  industry  itself  may 
cea.se  to  function  For  thLs  v.orker  no 
amount  of  unemployment  compensation 
is  adequat<.\  This  worker  will  not  be  re- 
employed— will  not  be  employable — un- 
it ss  he  acq!iiies  the  new  skills  demanded 
by  industrial  Riowth. 

It  is  the  relief  of  chronic  or  permanent 
unemployment  with  which  the  support- 
ers of  .s  1  are  primarily  concerned.  Ex- 
plicit in  the  bill  is  the  recognition  that 
this  type  of  unemplayment  is  an  area- 
wide  disability,  not  limited  to  the  in- 
dividual worker  Its  causes  are  multiple: 
First,  excessive  reliance  upon  a  single 
industry  or  occupation — the  failtire  to 
diversify;  .second,  technological  change 
nnd  systems  advance;  third,  shifts  in 
(iemand — the  introduction  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  mat-i^rials;  fourth,  migration  of 
industry:  and  fifth  the  depletion  of 
natural  resources— rrinerals  and  timber. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  chronic 
linf^mployment  is  obviously  complex.  Of- 
ten the  most  grievously  injured  are  the 
established  workers  who  have  plied  their 
skills  for  many  yeirs,  who  may  have 
families  and  homes.  When  chronic  un- 
employment .strikes,  property  values  fall, 
while  the  worker  who  has  placed  his  life 
savirms  in  a  home  finds  himself  unable 
to  retrieve  his  equity.  Even  should  he 
ri^  locate  in  another  area,  his  seniority — 
his  job  security — is  lo;;t  and  he  Is  the  first 
to  be  laid  off  in  slack  times.  Relocation 
w  ould  further  entail  the  abandonment  of 
heavy  investment  in  schools,  roads,  pub- 
li''  utilities,  and  private  enterprise.  To 
be  sure,  .some  workers,  largely  young 
workers,  may  be  relxiated.  but  clearly 
i-elocation  is  not  the  :inswer. 

The  proponents  of  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  believe  that  at  least  part  of  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  retraining 
of  workers.  The  decline  of  certain  in- 
dustries, new  technical  processes,  and  the 
demands  of  the  new  industries  of  the 
space  age  for  men  of  technical  skills 
has  created  alternate  scarcity  and 
abundance  which  society  has  not  proved 


suflBciently  flexible  to  absorb.  S.  1  would 
provide  stepp)ed-up  programs  for  retrain- 
ing woricers  in  areas  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment. Under  the  bill,  4.5  million 
would  be  appropriated  annually  for  this 
retraining,  to  be  conducted,  in  normal 
situations,  by  existing  State  vocational 
education  agencies,  with  the  assistance 
oi  the  Department  of  Plealth.  Eklucation, 
and  Welfare.  In  addition,  a  $10  million 
annual  appropriation  would  be  provided 
for  retraining  subsistence  payments,  to 
workers  engaged  in  such  a  program  and 
not  receiving  other  compensation,  to  be 
paid  for  a  period  of  up  to  16  v.eeks  and 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  The  sig- 
nificant element  here  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  16-weck  period,  the  worker  might 
qualify  for  a  position  utilizing  his  newly 
acquired  skills.  Whereas,  when  the 
present  system  terminates,  the  worker  is 
still  displaced,  still  unprepared  for  pro- 
ductive reentry  into  the  labor  market, 
and  compelled  by  necessity  to  rely  upon 
the  various  welfare  agencies. 

The  area  redevelopment  bill  is  geared 
to  the  presently  distressed  areas.  Al- 
though we  have  every  hope  that  it  will 
serve  its  purpose,  it  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  an  emergency  measure.  As  re- 
ported from  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
lapse  on  June  30,  1965,  unless  renewed. 
In  the  interim  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
various  areas  of  our  economy  to  face 
squarely  their  responsibility.  Trade 
unions,  the  traditional  guardians  of 
worker  skills,  must  have  the  foresight  to 
encoiu-age  their  members  to  extend  their 
capabilities,  while  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams must  be  directed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  technological  advance.  Private 
enterprise  must  recognize  its  social  re- 
sponsibility as  a  source  of  the  common- 
weal, must  look  forward  to  meet  market 
changes,  and  must  cooperate  with  the 
trade  unions  in  refitting  and  retraining 
to  meet  new  requirements  of  our  complex 
and  growing  economy. 

The  retraining  of  workers  is  only  part 
of  the  answer.  S.  1  proposed  that  the 
direction  of  retraining  be  determined 
by  Department  of  Labor  surveys.  Ex- 
tensive planning  is  essential  at  all  levels 
to  produce  an  eflBclent  meeting  of  ca- 
pability with  demand.  The  program 
would  be  administered  through  an  Area 
Redevelopment  Administrator  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  local 
areas  would  survey  their  economic  re- 
sources and  with  assistance  from  ap- 
propriate agencies,  submit  a  program 
to  the  coordinating  agency.  Programs 
consistent  wltsh  the  economic  needs  of 
the  area  and  Nation  would  then  receive 
Federal  matching  funds  in  the  propor- 
tion of  35  percent  non-Pederal  and  65 
percent  Federal.  Grants  would  be  made 
available  to  areas  where  no  other  means 
of  development  could  be  found.  Suit- 
able industries  would  be  encouraged  to 
relocate  in  redevelopment  areas,  always 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  advantage. 
Industrial  diversification  would  be  pro- 
moted. The  bill  extends  the  authority 
oi  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  amends  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  ol  1954,  the  latter  to  stimulate 
needed  renewal  projects  both  in  resi- 
dential housing  and  commercial  district 
rehabilitation.    Where  a  direct  relation- 


ship could  be  shown  to  the  total  eco- 
nomic development,  grants  and  loans 
would  be  made  for  public  utility  type 
projects — water  and  sewage  systems,  ac- 
cess roads,  and  so  forth.  For  basic  proj- 
ect assistance,  both  urban  and  rural, 
$375  million  would  be  appropriated. 

Obviously,  the  amount  of  planning 
necessary  to  conduct  successfully  such 
a  program  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  strictly  area  gTouE>s — labor  unions, 
private  industries,  planning  bodies,  and 
municipal  and  State  agencies.  The  Area 
Redevelopment  Administrator  would, 
however,  be  expected  to  work  in  closest 
coordination  with  these  area  groups. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  the  program 
is  its  essence. 

Essentially,  this  is  a  positive  program. 
Instead  of  granting  a  mere  subsistence 
dole,  it  endeavors  to  retrain  workers  and 
to  renew  their  productivity.  It  encour- 
ages industry  to  relocate  in  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment.  It  encourages 
communities  to  plan  for  their  future, 
and  in  tliis  regard,  supplies  technical 
assistance.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time  is 
vital,  not  only  to  the  depressed  areas 
but  also  to  the  reinvigoration  of  our 
national  economy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Morgan.] 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
in  favor  of  Senate  bill  1,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  the  fine  bill 
presented  here  today.  For  years  I  have 
been  working  to  alleviate  and  aid  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  in  my  district. 
For  the  past  5  or  6  years  I  have  joined 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  sp>onsoring 
similar  legislation.  I  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mitte  to  testify  in  behalf  of  area  re- 
development bills  and  have  also  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee  consider- 
ing similar  legislation.  I  have  voted  for 
every  area  redevelopment  bill  for  the 
past  3  years  and  I  joined  in  the  attempt 
to  override  the  President's  veto.  There- 
fore, I  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  bill 
because  I  believe  it  will  be  helpful  in 
offsetting  the  chronic  unemployment  in 
surplus  areas,  not  only  in  my  district, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  State  and 
country. 

This  bill  makes  provisions  for  loans 
for  industrial  projects;  it  provides  for 
loans  and  grants  for  local  public  facili- 
ties; it  provides  for  technical  assistance; 
for  urban  renewal  and  planning  aid  and 
it  provides  for  occupational  retraining 
and  subsistence  payments. 

In  an  area  such  as  mine  where  we 
have  had  chronic  unemployment  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  look  to  this  bill  as 
the  means  of  helping  some  of  our  unem- 
ployed to  find  other  jobs.  We  look  to 
this  bill  in  the  hope  that  it  will  chantie 
some  of  our  ghost  towns  into  live  com- 
munities once  again.  We  look  to  this 
bill  to  relieve  some  of  the  human  misery 
that  results  from  continued  and  chronic 
unemployment.  We  realize,  however, 
that  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  bring 
immediate  aid.  It  may  be  months  and 
years  before  many  of  these  areas  will 
solve     their    unemployment     problems. 
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With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  however. 
my  congressional  district  will  have 
Federal  assistance  in  a  coordinated  at- 
tack on  our  number  one  problem 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  not  Roin«  to  bur- 
den the  Members  of  this  body  with  a 
repetition  of  facts,  which  I  huve  pre- 
sented on  this  floor  many  tim<\s.  I  do 
want  to  stress  the  change  in  conditions 
which  have  occurred  in  my  district 
since  we  last  considered  aria  develop- 
ment leyi.slation. 

I  have  three  counties  in  my  conures- 
sional  district — Fayette,  Greene,  and 
Wa.shinkj;ron.  According  to  January 
ratings,  the  Uniontown-ConnflLsville 
area  m  Fayette  County  had  an  unem- 
ployment percentage  of  27  9  This  is  not 
only  the  hifcjhest  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  it  is  amoniT  the  hiiihe.st 
in  the  country.  This  is  an  increase  of 
5  8  percent  since  November  l'J60.  In 
Greene  County,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment IS  15  7  percent  and  in  Wa.shmgton 
County  It  IS  17.4  percent.  Tht\so  fit^ures 
do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story,  how- 
ever. becau.se  many  of  tho.se  unemployed 
are  working  only  part-time,  .some  only  a 
day  or  two  a  week. 

Our  dominant  industries  in  Fayette 
County  were  the  coal  and  coke  indus- 
tries E>uring  the  past  10  years  the 
coal  industry  has  steadily  declined  due 
to  the  depletion  of  coal  deposits  and 
because  of  technological  improvements 
The  coke  industry  has  been  ijradually 
supplanted  through  the  more  economi- 
cal production  of  byproduct  coke. 

Our  steel  mills  in  Washiiifrton  Coun- 
ty are  operating  at  about  50  percent 
capacity.  Many  of  the  people  who  have 
been  unemployed  have  used  up  their  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  and 
deo'nd  upon  public  assistance  for  sus- 
tenance. 

Our  local  people  did  not  .sit  idly  by. 
however,  and  watch  conditions  grow 
worse.  They  formed  industrial  fcroups 
and  have  been  engaged  in  development 
activities.  They  have  had  industrial 
promotion  campaigns,  fundraisint:  cam- 
paigns, and  plant  building  pro.^rams 
They  have  done  a  good  job  and  together 
with  the  aid  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  State  Industrial  Author- 
ity, they  have  been  able  to  attract  .some 
new  industry  into  the  area.  P'unds  from 
local  sources  are  just  about  exhau.sted. 
however,  and  Federal  cooperation  and 
support,  such  as  provided  under  this 
bill  are  needed  to  supplant  the  efforts 
of  State  and  local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  hand- 
outs. We  do  want  the  prospect  of  work. 
of  new  jobs,  and  new  industries,  which 
in  itvself  will  bring  about  a  more  healthy 
community  life  and  a  fuller  utilization 
and  development  of  our  human  re- 
sources. I  believe  this  bill  goes  direct 
to  the  problem  and  holds  real  promi.se 
of  practical  and  effective  assistance.  It 
has  my  wholehearted  support  and  I  hope 
sincerely  that  the  bill  will  pass 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Caroliiia 
fMr.  Jonas!  in  talking  on  this  bill  re- 
ferred to  the  local  development  corpora- 
tions. The  local  development  corpora- 
tions are  doing  a  fine  Job.     The  reason 


for  this  bii:  IS  that  the  local  develop- 
ment corporations  cannot  do  the  job 
alone  Thev  have  done  all  they  can  on 
their  own.  Now  they  must  turn  U)  the 
Federal  Government  That  is  particu- 
larly true  i'.s  U)  Penn.sylvania  and  the 
area  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pftinsylvana  Mr  S-rantonI  He 
knows  all  aixmt  tiu.-^  and  was  very  help- 
ful to  the  committee  m  bringing  out 
tlii>se   fact.s 

It  IS  tiui'  that  the  Small  Business 
AdministraMon  makes  loans  to  these 
loral  devel  )pment  corporations  They 
are  very  careful  about  these  loarus.  but 
thev  are  muking  them  nevertheless  Up 
to  March  17  thi.s  year  $10  700.000  had 
been  loaned  by  SBA  to  these  local  de- 
velopment corporations  In  voting  for 
this  bill  you  will  vote  for  a  itrovi.sion 
that  permi's  the  Small  Business  .Admin- 
istration to  continue  to  make  tlie.-^e  loan^; 
This  provi:.ion  expires  June  30  of  thi.s 
year,  and  "hey  w;ll  be  unable  to  make 
the  loans,  after  that  date  But  m  thus 
bill  we  have  a  provision  to  make  this 
leriding  authority  permanent. 

Mr    JON.AS       Mr    Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr    PA'IM.AN      I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr  JONAS  I  would  be  willing  to 
\ote  to  extend  that  autliority  and  pro- 
vide addit.onal  funds,  but  we  already 
have  this  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion in  this  field.  That  is  the  reason 
I  do  not  want  to  set  up  another  agency. 
Mr  P.ATMAN.  You  would  not  want 
to  leave  this  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, because  they  cannot  meet 
the  need  in  the  depressed  areas.  Their 
loans  are  rather  narrowly  restricted, 
and  are  made  to  assist  .small  business 
concern.s  only  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  these  communities  that  are 
:n  distress 

The  .f^entleman  referred  to  as  testify- 
in'  on  patre  230  of  the  heaririL's  uas  a 
witness  for  the  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  made  a  suggestion  which  I 
think  was  a  cruel  sugu'estmn  comit:.'. 
from  the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
He  su'.^k;ested  the  remedy  for  this  was 
not  mving  the  people  m  these  areas  any 
Federal  aid.  not  even  the  small  amount 
that  is  offered  here,  but  to  see  that  thev 
had  oppoi  tunitles  to  move  from  their 
homes  and  go  elsewhere  and  seek  jobs 
elsewheie.  and  leave  these  distressed 
communities. 

He  recommended  to  our  committee  to 
get  after  the  employment  services  and  to 
get  the  employment  service  to  go  into 
every  distressed  community  m  this 
country  and  take  an  inventory  of  the 
available  manpower  in  tho.se  com- 
munities. He  said  we  sliould  induce 
unemploy'>d  people  in  these  areas  to 
leave  their  community  where  they  were 
born  and  reared  That  was  his  remedy 
for  helping  the.se  distre.s.sed  areas.  We 
did  not  agree  with  him  We  believe  this 
bill  IS  the  minimum.  We  believe  it  will 
do  some  good.  We  know  it  is  not  a  cure- 
all.  It  will  possibly  make  unneces.sary 
a  general  public  works  bill.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill,  we  probably  will  be  called 
upon  to  pass  one  that  will  cost  billions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  dollars. 


This  IS  a  good  step  m  the  right  direction 
and  I  hope  the  committee  will  support 
the   bill. 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texius  IMr   Alger  1 

Mr  AIXjER  Mr  Chairman,  obvi- 
ously I  am  out  of  step  with  many,  both 
those  for  the  substitute  bill  and  for  the 
committee  bill  I  will  say  what  must  be 
said  as  I  see  it 

I  do  not  think  most  of  the  people  in 
tlii^  country  are  in  sympathy  with   this 
P'ederal    regulatory    effort      I   am    look- 
in:;   now    at  the  committee  bill,  starting 
on    page   44      1    am    not   an   attorney   so 
probably    I   am   outside   of    a    privileged 
circle    that   understands    this    language 
Thi.s  language  starting  on  line   18  is  m 
both  bills,  and  if  this  is  not  unconstitu- 
tion.il.  then  I  lio  not  know  what  is  un- 
constitutional     I     find     It     difficult     to 
analyze  how  some  of  my  colleagues  can 
comprehend  what  the  language  actually 
means      This  laiu:uage   is  gobblede'iook. 
if   I   ever  heard   it      It  prescribes  com- 
plete Government  planning  and  regimen- 
tation.    I    just    wonder    if    you    realize, 
gentlemen,  what  some  of  us  hear  m  the 
taxation    committee''     IX)    you     realize 
that  the  lumber  mdu.^try.  as  an  example, 
all  of  w  hich  1.^  now  cla.ssified  m  the  cate- 
gory  of   depres.sed  areas,  is  coming   be- 
fore us  sayir.g.  E>o  not  impose  on  us  any 
more  Federal  taxation      Do  not  give  us 
any  more  of  that  kind  of  help      Do  not 
bankrupt    us.     Yet   today   what   are   we 
doing  in  this  bill'     We  are  running  up 
the  Federal  ante  and  it  has  uot  to  come 
out  of  the  hides  of  our  people  in  taxes. 
What  do  you  think  is  going  to  happen "^ 
I  know   what   is  going   to  happen.     We 
are   going    to   be    asked    now    as    in    the 
pa.st  for  billions  of  dollars      There  is  no 
limit  to  money  expended  at  the  Federal 
level      Yet  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  moiiev.  oiilv  what  it  will  take  in  fu- 
ture  taxes      Of  cour.se.   when   it   comes 
to   that    it    means    we    will    raise   every- 
body's  taxes   and   there   is   no   limit   to 
where  that  will  take  us,  nor  how  much 
we  may  deficit  finance  as  an  alternative. 
I  understand  right  at  this  very  minute, 
while  some  may  be  willing  to  exercise  in- 
depeiuient    ludement.    the    Secretary   of 
Conimerce  is  in  the  Speaker's  lobby  talk- 
ing U")  s<ime  of  the  Members  to  be  sure 
they  understand  how  tiiey  ought  to  vote 
I    suppose    that    is   the    case-  I    do    not 
know — I  know  he  is  there 

In   any   event.  I   think  such   pressure 
is  wrong 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  bill  I  am  look- 
ing at  page  46  of  the  bill  It  says  the 
Secretary  will  designate  the  redevelop- 
ment areas  Then  it  t;oes  on  to  give  him 
more  and  larger  powers  as  though  he 
were  the  ab.solute  dictator  of  American 
industry,  the-  wishes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  if  you  please,  notwith- 
standing However,  the  substitute  bill 
strikes  the  redevelopment  area  defini- 
tions Of  course,  that  is  all  to  the  good 
Then,  another  provision  of  the  bill 
makt  s  It  clear  that  State  government 
must  fir-.t  designate  the  areas.  Then 
we  are  back  in  the  old  permi-ssive  area. 
Gentlemen,  you  understand  when  we 
pass  a  law  that  is  permissive  to  the 
States   we    force   the   States   to  comply 
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or  lose  the  return  of  their  share  of  tax 
money  they  have  already  paid  in.  I  say 
that  is  wrong.  We  are  forcing  them,  in- 
deed, bribing  them  with  their  own  money 
to  do  as  we  at  the  Federal  level  pre- 
.scnbe. 

If  we  would  use  anything  like  the  ef- 
fort to  try  to  lighten  the  tax  load  on 
industry  that  we  use  to  saddle  them  with 
.additional  tax  burdens  we  would  see  a 
wave  of  prosperity  j;weep  over  the  Na- 
tion the  like  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
since  New  Deal  legislators  came  down 
here  to  Wa.shington  to  tell  men  how  to 
run  their  business.  What  Industry  needs 
IS  tax  relief,  not  increased  Federal 
>;;)ending  in  the  name  of  help,  followed 
by  higher  taxes  and /or  deficit  financing, 
and  inflation. 

When  it  comes  to  uho  gets  these  loans, 
the  way  it  is  set  up  mu.st  the  recipient* 
l)e  of  the  right  political  party?  Must 
he  come  to  some  congressional  commit- 
tee and  declare  his  political  connections 
and  plead,  plea-^  give  me  some  help,  I 
neod  a  loan?  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right:  I  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple think  that  is  right.  Again,  making 
Federal  loans  to  some  and  not  to  others 
IS  unconstitutional. 

On  page  50: 

The  project  for  which  financial  asslstaace 
Is  sought  must  be  refison.ibly  calculated  to 
provide  more  th»n  a  temporary  allerlatlon 
>f  unemployment  or  iinderemplojrment 
within  the  redevelopment  area  wherein  it 
la.  or  will  be,  locat<Kl. 

What  does  that  mean?  I  feel  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  anybody  just  what  that 
means.  This  gobbledygook  to  sup- 
port later  bureaucratic  decisions. 

Page  51,  starting  on  the  bottom  of 
page  50: 

Ni)  Kurh  ii.s.'il.'-.taiirc  Ehii'.l  be  extended  here- 
under unless  the  flnaiiclal  assistance  applied 
for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from  private 
lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on  reason- 
able terms. 

That  means  no  one  but  poor  risk  cases. 
It  says  if  they  have  suffered  a  turn- 
down and  are  poor  risks  they  can  get  at- 
tention from  their  Uncle  Sam.  Only 
poor  risks  need  apply. 

Page  61;  There  is  so  much  talk  about 
w  hat  information  the  Secretai-y  caai  ob- 
tain. Under  this  he  can  get  all  the  in- 
formation he  wishes.    I  read: 

.See.  10  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment iu-eas  and  other  u-eas  by  furnishing  to 
InUTcsted  IndlvlduaLs,  communities,  Indus- 
tries, and  eni-erprlses  -vlthln  such  areas  any 
assistance,  technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  form.'!  of  assistance.  Infor- 
mation, or  advice  vhlch  arc  obtainable 
frum  the  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
inF'rumentalltles  of  tie  Federal  Government 
.ind  which  would  be  ijseful  in  alleviating  or 
preventing  conditions  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  wltbin  such  areas. 

So  here  we  have  a  ring-around-a-rosy 
of  Federal  and  local  officials  conspiring 
to  promote  more  Federal  handouts.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  not  the  intent  of  some 
but  this  language  appeals  to  human  be- 
ings to  be  human  beings — that  is,  get 
all  they  can  while  the  getting  is  good. 

Then  we  find  this — 

I'he  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  procure- 
uient  divisions  of  the  various  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  tD.jtrumentalltiea  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  a  list  containing 


the  names  and  addresses  of  bxisinees  firms 
which  are  located  In  redevelopment  areas 
and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies or  services,   •    •    • 

This  will  leave  it  In  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  to  determine  what  areas  and 
what  Arms  shall  receive  this  aid,  placing 
industries  in  a  supplicating  position  so 
much  so  that  their  business  may  succeed 
or  fall  based  on  dependence  on  Govern- 
ment aid  and  contracts. 

Do  we  really  understand  what  we  are 
doing?  'We  are  going  to  catalog  all 
industry  and  could  then  help  those  who 
support  the  right  political  party.  Some 
might  even  say  this  is  a  reelection  bill, 
judging  from  tlie  support  such  faulty 
legislation  is  receiving.  For  my  part  I 
will  not  support  cither  the  committee  or 
substitute  bill.  One  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils  but  the  evil  either  will  do 
our  private  enterprise  economy  is  somc- 
Uiing  in  which  I  will  not  be  a  partici- 
pant. I  regret  lliat  politics  is  in  this 
bill  on  both  iiides.  The  i>eople  of  this 
Nation  as  citizens  and  as  business 
participants — management  and  labor 
alike — Reserve  better  than  this  abroga- 
tion of  constitutional  protection. 

This  Nation  will  suffer  to  the  degree 
that  this  bill  is  implemented  in  our  eco- 
nomic system.  Free  enterprise  and  the 
right  to  ov.n  property,  so  greatly  under 
attack  worldwide,  is  here  being  dealt  a 
staggering  blow,  one  from  which  it  could 
possibly  not  recover,  unless — and  this  is 
my  hope — as  bad  legislation  it  will  not, 
in  practice,  become  reality. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1  Mr.  Saylor  ) . 

Mr.  SAYLiOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  with  interest  the  last  2  days  to 
those  who  spoke  for  tliis  bill  and  to  those 
who  spoke  against  it.  I  have  not  been 
here  as  long  as  some  of  those  who  spoke 
either  for  or  against  it,  but  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  which  committee 
brings  out  a  bill,  and  which  part  of  the 
country  gets  the  most  out  of  the  bill  is 
where  you  get  your  support. 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  supporting 
this  bill  that  came  out  of  the  committee, 
and  I  am  supixjrting  it  right  down  the 
line.  I  introduced  my  first  bill  on  this 
subject  back  in  the  83d  Congress  and  I 
have  introduced  similar  legislation  in 
every  Congress  since  that  time.  My  only 
regret  is  that  there  is  not  more  in  tliis 
for  the  people  of  this  country. 

Do  you  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House,  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has 
given  in  foreign  aid  over  $70  billion  to 
countries  all  over  the  world?  And  most 
of  the  people  who  are  living  in  the  areas 
that  will  be  helped  by  this  bill,  were 
working  when  the  foreign  aid  program 
started.  They  were  willing  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  have  their  taxes  sp>ent  where 
Congress  determined. 

These  same  people  when  working 
helped  pay  for  all  the  farm  programs 
that  have  cost  the  Nation  untold  billions 
of  dollars  in  stores  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  products. 

These  people  when  working  helped  pay 
for  all  the  reclamation  projects  in  the 
17  Western  States. 


These  people  when  working  helped 
pay  for  all  the  mineral  subsidy  bills  that 
Congress  passed  to  keep  a  healthy  min- 
ing industry  in  this  country. 

These  people  when  working  helr>ed 
pay  for  all  the  flood  control  projects 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
oiu-  land,  and  all  the  other  projects  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Now  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
they  are  unemployed  and  live  in  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment.  All  this  bill 
docs  is  to  say  to  American  citizens  who 
live  in  those  areas,  "Fellow  Americans, 
you  have  helped  all  others  when  you 
could,  now  this  is  a  little  token  from  a 
grateful  people  for  all  you  have  done 
for  others.  It  Ls  a  little  encouragement 
to  not  give  up  hope — to  carry  on  and 
help  make  our  country  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

One  of  the  current  popular  pastimes 
is  to  label  everything  you  do  not  like  as 
either  socialistic  or  communistic.  This  is 
neither,  but  it  is  putting  into  practice 
what  Abraham  Lincoln — in  my  opinion 
the  greatest  of  our  Presidents — said  was 
the  duty  of  a  government:  "To  do  for  its 
people  what  they  could  not  do  for  them- 
.selves,  or  do  so  well  for  themselves." 

I  am  very  much  interested  to  note 
that  the  minority  views  contain  the 
name  of  the  principal  town  in  my  home 
district.  One  of  the  reasons  that  they 
tell  you  not  to  vote  for  this  bill  is  that 
my  hometown  community,  Johnstown, 
Pa  .  being  a  depressed  area  and  having 
been  one  ever  since  we  set  up  the  criteria 
in  1952,  had  enough  community  spirit 
to  try  to  help  themselves.  But  they  are 
still  good  American  citizens.  They  are 
people  who  love  this  country.  They  are 
not  Communist.  They  are  not  so- 
cialist. They  are  red-blooded  Americans 
who  want  to  do  some  work  and  still  are 
trying  with  all  their  heart  to  make  their 
community  a  better  place  to  live,  a  bet- 
ter place  to  raise  their  families,  a  better 
country  for  themselves  and  for  all 
Americans  and  as  a  result  they  hope  a 
better  world  for  all.  The  people  who 
lend  money  in  this  country  still  like  to 
find  that  kind  of  spirit,  and  my  com- 
munity has  that  kind  of  spirit.  'When 
Johnstown  wanted  to  borrow  $5  million 
to  complete  a  sewer  system  and  sewage 
disposal  plant  to  take  care  of  and  clean 
up  the  sewage  out  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  that  area,  following  the  pro- 
gram that  this  Congress  set  up  for  all 
sections  of  the  country,  they  presented 
such  a  picture  of  community  spirit  to 
the  bond  buyers  in  New  York  that  they 
pot  themselves  a  better  rate  than  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  borrowed 
the  money  under  this  bill.  The  mi- 
nority report  concludes  therefore  be- 
cause the  city  of  Johnstown  borrowed 
money  at  a  pretty  good  rate  of  interest, 
nobody  should  give  any  money  to  a  local 
community  because  if  they  borrow  this 
money  from  'Uncle  Sam  they  will  have 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  That 
is  poor  logic  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  money. 
This  is  merely  the  American  Congress 
saying  to  the  people  who  find  themselves 
in  these  areas.  "Look,  we  know  you  are 
trying  to  help  yourselves,  we  know  you 
are  trying  to  get  ahead;  here  is  just  a 
little  pat  on  the  back  and  a  little  help 
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from  some  of  those  districts  that  are  still 
enjoying  this  untold  prosperity  we  are 
hciving  in  this  country." 

'^o  you  who  benefit  from  the  price  sup- 
port programs  of  the  country,  I  ask  you 
to  support  this  distressed  area  bill 

To  you  who  come  from  the  reclama- 
tion areas  and  who  have  bt^neiited  so 
mucn  from  them,  I  ask  you  to  support 
this  distres-sed  area  bill. 

You  who  have  prosperity  in  your  dis- 
tnct.s.  I  ask  you  to  support  thus  bill. 

Not  because  of  what  you  have  enjoyed 
from  your  Government,  but  because  a.s  a 
Christian  nation  we  have  always  be- 
lieved in  tlio  Golden  Rule  Here  is  a 
chance  for  oach  one  of  you  to  put  it  into 
action  Now  let  us  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  industrial  areas  in 
this  country  that  are  depressed.  Vote 
for  this  bill,  vote  against  any  substitutes 
and  against  any  amendments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr   Str.attonI. 

Mr  .'=;traTTON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
take  this  time  for  two  reasons,  first  to 
establish  a  little  bit  of  legislative  history 
with  respect  to  one  aspect  of  this  bill 
and,  secondly,  to  advise  the  membership 
of  the  House  as  to  an  amendmenl  which 
I  intend  to  offer  when  we  reach  th'>  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  murli  in 
favor  of  the  bill  S.  1;  in  fact.  I  havf 
been,  since  becoming  a  Member  of  this 
body,  a  cosponsor  of  this  lemslation  I 
cosfx>n.sored  it  again  this  year  In  fact, 
this  year  I  introduced  the  same  lei;isla- 
tion  which  pa.ssed  the  Congress  la.st  year 
but  which  was  vetoed  by  the  White 
House 

Mr  ChaiiTnan,  I  am  interested  in  the 
bill  because  of  what  it  will  do  for  the 
country  I  am  interested  in  it  for  what 
it  will  do  to  my  home  district.  I  have 
two  areas  in  my  district.  Gloversville.  a 
great  stlove  manufacturing  citv.  and  Am- 
sterdam, a  carpet  center,  which  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  a^s  dis- 
tre.sstxl  area.s.  even  under  the  somewhat 
more  restricted  provisions  of  the  bill  S 
1.  as  contra^sted  with  the  bill  we  adopted 
la.st  year 

I  am  disturbed,  however,  beci  use  of 
the  fact  that  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant economic  area  in  my  district,  the 
great  industrial  city  of  Schenc'ctady.  will 
not  be  helped  by  the  bill.  That  city  ha.s 
lost  20,000  factory  jobs  in  the  course  of 
the  past  6  or  7  years,  the  greatest  loss 
of  any  single  city  or  community  in  the 
countn,-  Hut  under  the  present  for- 
mula the  great  city  of  .'^chenertadv 
cannot  quality  as  a  redevelopment  area 
for  the  rei'.son  that  in  determiniiur  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  Schenectady, 
our  city  is  considered  as  part  of  a  larger 
metronolitan  area  which  includes  the 
city  of  Albany  and  the  city  of  Troy 
The  city  of  Troy  has  been  hit  by  unem- 
ployment, but  Albany  is  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  it  seems  that  no  matter 
wiiat  the  economic  picture  is  the  em- 
ployees of  the  State  government  m  Al- 
bany continue  at  the  same  hmh  level 

Therefore,  if  unemployment  is  to  be 
determined  only  on  the  basis  of  this 
overall  metropolitan  area,  then  the  more 
critical  situation  in  Schenectady  would 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  more  favor- 


able situation  in  Albany,  and  the  overall 
area  would  not  qualify  for  lielp  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  .something'  which  applies 
to  other  areas  as  well  Therefore  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinttuished 
chairman  of  the  subronunittee  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  Mr  1'\TM^N!.  if  it 
IS  not  his  understanding  that  under  tiie 
provisions  of  the  bill  the  Secretary  sliall. 
m  fact,  have  the  rii;ht  to  determine  areas 
for  consideration  as  redevelopmenl  areas 
without  res^ard  to  presen:  boundary  lines 
now  in  effect  m  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  re[x>rting  unemployment  Is 
that  not  the  understand inu;  of  the  cliair- 
man  of  the  sulx-ommittee  '  liTt  me  say 
that  It  was  the  understanding  of  the 
other  body  and  was  so  included  m  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  other 
body,  but  th?re  is  no  reference  to  it  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House 

Mr  PATMAN  I  tiink  a  more  correct 
statement  would  t)e  that  they  would 
have  the  power  to  cnan'-e  the  lines  after 
rhey  are  once  made  I  think  it  is  con- 
templated that  they  will  follow  the  exist- 
;n'4  labor  market  area  boundaries  In  the 
beginning  But.  of  course,  this  bill  will 
have  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Senate 
bill,  and  whatever  is  in  the  pul)lif  inter- 
e->:    I  feel  the  conferees  will  agree  to  it 

Mr.  STRATTON  On  this  pxiint.  if  I 
may  .say  to  the  distinguished  chairman, 
there  is  no  difference  in  wordin  :  on  this 
I)oint  between  the  Hou.se  bill  and  the  bill 
pa.s.sfd  by  the  other  body,  but  the  report 
of  the  other  body  definitely  .says  that 
the.se  boundaries  would  not  have  to  be 
identical  with  the  standard  laixir  mar- 
ket areas  as  presently  defined  bv  the 
Department  of  Labor  And.  I  am  won- 
derini;  if  the  chairman  would  ai'ree  with 
the  interpretation  which  was  made  by 
the  other  body 

Mr  PATMAN  I  would  prefer  not  to 
expre.ss  an  opinion  at  this  time  on  the 
particular  situation  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  If  the  gentleman  had 
called  It  to  my  attention  ahead  of  time. 
I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have 
been  m  a  position  to  answer  it  more 
definitely,  but  I  cannot,  becau.se  I  do 
not  understand  the  situation  sufUcientlv. 

Mr  STRATTON  Perhaps  this  mat- 
ter can  be  clarified  before  tlie  debate  is 
elided  It  is  my  undersfandinK  that  the 
Secretary  does  have  this  authority  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  and  it  .seems 
to  me  that  it  is  most  important  that  a 
ma'or  city  or  a  county  like  Schenectady. 
or  other  cities  throughout  this  country, 
should  not  be  penalii'ed  because  tiiere  is 
some  .sort  of  device  m  effect  in  tlie 
Department  of  Labor  at  the  pre.sent  time 
which  requires  them  to  include  other 
areas  which  are  not  seriously  affected 
bv  unemployment  when  determining 
which,  areas  should  bo  called  unemploy- 
ment areas 

Mr  PATMAN  Personally  I  would 
not  like  to  say,  for  anoth'T  reason 
There  is  more  involved  in  this  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  and  I  would  like 
to  mve  It  more  consideration 

Mr  STRATTON  I  thank  the  chair- 
man The  other  point  that  I  wanted 
to  make.  .Mr  Chairman,  was  to  advise 
Members  of  the  Hou.se,  as  I  have  ad- 
vi.sed  them  by  letter  this  mornintr.  that 
I   intend    to   offer    under    the   5-minute 


rule  an  amendment  similar  to  the  one 
otTi  rtxi  in  the  other  body  by  the  distin- 
t:uished  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr 
LtjNG  1.  which  simply  puts  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  the  responsibility  of 
ex.amiruni,'  the  economic  and  employ- 
ment impact  of  the  closing  down  of 
military  bases  In  the  State  of  New 
York  for  instance,  the  Air  Force  ha.s 
bei'ii  talkin;;  about  closing  down  a  major 
function  of  the  Rome  Air  Force  Ba.se 
the  air  material  area  calltd  Roam.i 
with  a  lo.ss  of  C.200  jobs  Now.  I  am  m 
favor  of  this  till  If  tfie  bill  goes  into 
•  iTect  and  Home  should  ^et  a  new  in- 
dustry th.i'  'Aould  iMing  in  20(1  or  300 
or  400  job-,  that  will  be  very  fini'  Hut 
if  at  the  sam-'  time  the  Federal  Govern- 
nv  nt  whieh  i>  tryin',-  to  eliminate  un- 
empIo\ment.  closes  down  an  operation 
which  will  tiike  6.200  .'ob^  out  of  Rome. 
somcthinL:  .seems  to  me  to  be  very,  vt  ry 
wrong  We  have  to  C(K)rdinate  the  op- 
erations of  our  Government  We  have 
to  insist  that  if  we  are  trying  to  combat 
unemployment,  every  agency  of  Govern- 
ment should  understand  the  impact  of 
uiv^mplovmt  nt  before  that  action  is 
taken  This  is  what  the  effect  of  my 
amendment  will  be  It  ls  discussed  m 
detail  in  the  CoNcnEssioNAL  RkiXjrd  on 
pages  4037  40.'?8  for  Nfarch  1,5 

I  hope  that  in  view  of  the  President's 
announcement  yesterday  that  73  de- 
fen.se  bases  htue  and  abroad  are  t-'omg 
to  be  clo.s*  d  down— and  the  announce- 
ment I  understand  is  [,'oing  to  be  made 
in  the  very  near  future  -that  Member.-. 
of  the  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
whi>se  districts  mi:;}'.t  be  affected  by  thi.s 
will  listen  \u  my  ameniiment.  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  supixirt   my  amendment 

Mr  KILBURN  Mr  Cliairman,  I  yield 
7  mmutes  to  the  gentlemun  from  Illinois 
I  Mr    .ARfNns! 

Mr  AHENDS  Mr  Chairman,  on 
April  10  ly,Ty.  speaking  on  thus  same 
subject.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  to  .something  that  occurred  in  my 
own  district  namely  m  Danville,  111  At 
that  tinv  I  had  lepiints  of  the  talk  made 
in  isamph.let  form  which  I  sent  to  each 
NT-  mb'  r  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
-l)read  It  about  the  country  as  much  as 
ix>.s.sible.  to  tell  the  country  what  people 
can  do  who  rel>  upon  their  own  ln^enu- 
ity  and  who  through  their  own  deter- 
mination can  and  \\\  this  ca.s<'  did  do 
Tlie  followin.;  is  what  happened,  and  I 
should  like  U)  repeat  for  the  House  some 
of  the  words  used  at  that  time: 

Mr  .Speaker  I  lie  CauevpfA  and  the  country 
ahuiiid  Rnuw  tne  in.spiriiig  .^tory  ^-f  the  cltv 
of  D.mviUr,  Vcrinillnn  County.  Ill  .  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  It  Is  a  st.Tv  (-f 
how  H  resourcejul  people  who  in  spite  of 
all  erononnlc  adversities,  built  and  m;iln- 
tained  a  thriving  coniniuniry  I  spe,ik  (f 
this  with   pride   beyond  meiusure 

la  truth,  the  siory  of  the  city  of  U.invilie. 
n  .  l.s  the  story  of  America  and  whiU  has 
made  our  country  gre.it  and  strong  It  is  a 
fiu-tual  account  of  what  Individual  rom- 
nuinlty  Initiative  and  Ingenuity,  self-reli- 
ance, and  determination  caii  accomplish 

In  the  C(jurse  of  its  history,  D.invlUe  at 
one  time  was  a  depre.syed  area  It  sufTered, 
as  all  communities  do  from  time  to  time. 
to  natl(jnal  ec<jnomlc  changes,  resulting  from 
tlie  development  of  new  products,  new  man- 
ufacturing t«H"hnlques.  labor  cost  dlfTeren- 
tliil.s  tran.Hportatlon  faculties  and  coeta,  aiid 
a  number  of  such  economic  factors. 
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There  were  occaslcns  In  the  history  of 
Danville  that  doubtlef«  many  thought  at  the 
time  It  would  become  a  ghoet  town.  But  It 
did  not.  lu  people  decided  to  make  it  a 
thriving  city  with  a  prospect  for  continuing 
growth.  They  pooled  their  Ideas.  They 
p.K)led  their  resources.  They  devised  plans 
Hiid  put  those  plans  Into  effect. 

Mr  .Speaker,  It  is  well  that  the  Congress 
iind  the  covintry  know  the  history  of  the  city 
of  UanvUle.  particularly  at  this  time  when 
so  many  communltle.s  are  looking  to  the  Fed- 
ei.il  Oo  ernment  to  aid  them  in  their  present 
difficuitiec  The  hlst(  ry  of  the  city  of  Dan- 
■.  lUe  says  In  words  much  better  than  I  can 
employ  the  true  meaning  of  local  respKjn- 
.•■■iblltly  self -reliance,  initiative,  and  In- 
giMiuiiy  It  emphaslzi?.s  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  following  the  true  American 
I  aditions  They  did  not  look  to  tiie  Federal 
(iovernnicnt  to  solve  theli  problems.  They 
U;tl  it  tiiemsilvr-s. 

I  am  inserting  In  the  Rrc-oRo.  as  a  part 
<>:  my  remarks,  a  memorandum,  based  on 
I.ici  and  not  flctii.n,  bjised  on  truth  and  not 
theory,  of  what  one  city  Itself  accomplished 
on  it*  own,  without  relying  upon  Federal 
aid  and  dictation 

rius  memorandum  presents  the  story  of 
a  city  that  must  be  told  over  and  over 
.igalii  ai;d  there  are  doubtless  other  such 
con.niunities  w  h(j  have  and  contlntie  to  do 
llkewl.'^e  but.  unfortunately,  they  are  be- 
conilng  fewer  and  fewer  As  we  consider 
propof-ed  legislation  t.o  establisti  a  Federal 
.igency  to  aid  depressed  areas  bear  in  mind 
what  Danville  did  for  Itself  If  you  take  the 
proposed  Course  of  extensive  Federal  aid, 
>  >u  s.iy  to  communities  like  Danville:  Why 
•'verclse  your  own  Ingenuity,  why  risk  your 
tinanclal  resources,  why  spend  your  time  and 
••fT ort  the  Federal  Government  will  do  It 
for  you'^  When  that  day  comes,  when  the 
Federal  d^ivernment  attempts  to  do  every- 
•hing  for  us,  then  our  American  system  of 
t.overnment  Is  no  more. 

The  following  story  of  Danville  was  pre- 
paretl  by  the  local  chsmber  of  commerce,  a 
truly  progressive  and  aggressive  organiza- 
tion. 

■  THE    BTORT    OF    DA.NVIILE,    ILL. 

■  Cities  do  not  grow  and  prosper  by 
rhance  They  are  the  result  of  the  vision, 
the  sjirrLfices,  and  efforts,  of  Its  citizens.' 

Many  cities  have  progressed  through  an 
econonuc  crisis,  and  liave  been  left  prostrate 
for  all  time 

Danville  ha«  experienced  such  a  crisis, 
b'ii     fortunately    for    vis    survived. 

Tim  few  of  our  citizens  realize  that  had 
our  city  been  left  to  take  Its  natural  course, 
their  homes,  tlielr  fortunes,  and  all  they 
triMsure  in  D.anviUe  coiUd  have  been  wlf>ed 
'lut  of  existence. 

This  is  not  a  story  of  the  Babylonian 
.iges.  nor  of  Colonial  times,  but  one  as  mod- 
ern as  the  last  20-cxld  years. 

'  Mr  Walter  Bluecher.  executive  director 
i>f  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Offl- 
(  lalB.  in  reviewing  our  transition,  said,  'This 
m  Danville  is  not  economic  growth,  this  Ifl 
industrial  revolution.' 

This  dramatic  period  in  Danville's  life  Is 
the  story  of  our  community's  passage  from 
one  that  grew  and  prospered  by  the  exploi- 
tation of  a  nonreplaceable  natural  re- 
source-coal 

It.^is  the  story  of  how  coal  came  to  dom- 
m.ue  our  economy,  and  then  how.  In  Just  20 
years,  it  declined  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
become  a  minor  factor  In  our  community. 

"If  our  citizens  would  pause  now,  and 
!  )ok  ab<iut  them,  and  try  to  visualize  our 
present  coal  mining  operations,  as  our  major 
employer  of  lat>or  they  would  then  have 
some  idea  of  our  possible  economic  paralysis 
and  how  our  city,  today,  could  be  suffering 
economic  chaos. 

Tills  history  of  what  is  known  In  coal 
parlance  as  the  Denvllle  district  covers  an 
area  embracing  our  own  Vermilion  County 
alone. 


"It  Is  the  story  of  our  major  nonreplace- 
able natural  resource,  coal,  dominating  our 
community  for  a  ntimber  of  years,  and  then, 
its  decline  into  a  minor  economic  factor. 

"Those  hardy  backwoodsmen  of  America's 
pioneer  era.  who  made  the  hazardous  trek 
to  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Vern  Uion 
River,  for  their  small,  but  precious  supply 
of  salt,  did  not  realize  that  the  troublesome 
earth  fires  that  resulted  from  the  wood  fires. 
kindled  beneath  the  iron  kettles  of  boiling 
salt  water,  would  some  day  become  the  force 
that  would  foster  the  growth  of  a  bu.s>  me- 
tropolis on   the   ri'.cr's   bank.s. 

"The  rise  of  cr.al  mining,  as  our  major 
Industrial  employer,  began  In  the  li}50's. 
Then  it  was  tliat  oal  w;is  fu.-^t.  mined  locally. 
for  local  home  u.se, 

"The  entry  of  the  railroad.s  into  the  rom- 
munlty  gave  added  impetus  to  the  then 
simple  mining  activity. 

"In  1866  several  slope  mine.s  were  opened 
In  the  Grape  Creek  area,  followed  in  1870 
with  the  slnkinc  of  the  first  shaft  mine  In 
Illinois  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ver- 
milion Heights  area 

"This  new  force  in  our  community  life 
grew  rapidly. 

"It,  became  not  only  tlie  prime  factor  for 
our  own  growth  and  prosperity,  but  a  fac- 
tor also  for  the  State  of  Illinois:  in  1897  a.nd 
again  1899.  Vermlllnn  Cotinty  was  the  le.Td- 
Ing  coal-producing  county  in  Illinois. 

"At  the  turn  of  the  century,  with  a  county 
population  of  just  over  6,5,000  persons,  there 
were  approximately  3.000  persons  engaged 
In  the  mining  industry,  or  1  in  every  21 
persons. 

"In  succeeding  years,  even  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  mining  t-echnlques  and 
mechanization,  our  dependence  ujxjn  min- 
ing for  employment  Increased,  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  Increa.'-e,  and  the  decrease,  of 
mining  employment,  is  reflected  in  our 
population  figures. 

"From  65.000  in  1900,  our  county  popula- 
tion incre.'used  to  78.000  In  1910  and  to  86,000 
In  1920  but  only  increa-sed  about  900  persons 
from  1920  to  1950. 

"Danville,  itself,  grew  from  16.354  in  1900 
to  27.871  in  1910,  and  to  33,766  in  1920: 
and  to  36,765  in  1930,  but  It  increased  by 
only  154  from  1930  to  1940,  and  only  by 
945  from  1940  to  1950.  or  only  55  persons  per 
year  increase  for  20  years. 

"The  causes  of  our  small  increases  in  popu- 
lation growth  from  1930  t<i  1940  and  again 
from  1940  to  1950  which  so  concerned  and 
disappointed  our  citizens,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  period  we  are  to  review.  People  do  not 
long  remain  in  a  community  of  rapidly  de- 
creasing employment. 

"In  t-he  1920's  the  peak  of  mine  employ- 
ment was  reached. 

"In  1926.  out  of  a  county  population  of 
86,000  persons.  4.297  were  employed  in  min- 
ing. Approximately  one  family  in  every  six 
was  de{>endent  upon   coal  for   existence. 

"Commencing  in  1927.  certain  economic 
factors  entered  into  the  economy  of  produc- 
ing ooal  In  the  Danville  district  that  ini- 
tiated the  decline  in  mining. 

"The  number  of  shipping  mines  decreased 
from  a  high  of  nine  mines  in  the  1920's  to 
one  mine  In  1951.  and  a  peak  of  employment 
of  4,297  eventually  dwindled  in  1951  to  a 
mere  451  miners. 
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that   the   mines   operated   each    year   ftirther 
decreased  mine  payrolls. 

Days 

1920-25 183 

1925-30 170 

1930-35 ...    136 

1935-40 _  150 

1945 115 

■With  the  final  closing  of  the  Bunseiiville 
mine  in  1947.  our  county  ceased  to  be  a  niajor 
producer  of  coal. 

■  In  1918.  aimos'  4  million  tons  were  miiiCd 
in    the    coun'ry-    :n.igcly    hand   mined, 

■  In  1947.  we  mined  less  than  500.000  tons 
even  with  the  mo.'^t  advanced  mechanization. 

"Id  it  any  woncier  our  ccmmuniiy'a  popu- 
lation remani--d  static''' 

■  Had  matt'^rs  been  left  to  take  their  course. 
Danville  would  today  be  just  another  ghost 
of  its  former  self  as  are  a  ntimber  oi  other 
cities  in  southrrn  Ilimois. 

"Here  was  a  community  of  some  40.000 
people.  Its  basic  industry  all  but  disappear- 
ing in  20  ihort  years, 

"The  taiack  gold  that  was  the  foundation 
of  DanviUes  growth  and  prosperity  declined 
iiito  a  minor  role. 

■Danville,  known  far  and  wide  as  the 
heart  of  a  large  coal  mining  area'  lost  the 
major  product  tliat  was  tlie  source  of  its 
national  fame,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  people. 

"As  11  this  the  loss  of  our  major  commu- 
nity support,  were  not  enough,  an  additional 
blow  was  to  simultaneously  be  struck  at  our 
economic  foundation. 

■'Due  to  the  abundance  of  coal,  and  the 
additional  asset  of  local  shale  adaptable  to 
brick  manufacturing,  it  was  only  natural 
that  bnckmaking  should  become  tlie  second 
major  factor  in  our  community. 

"Tlie  coming  of  the  automobile  brought 
the  new  use  of  bricks  for  pavements,  and 
along  with  the  demand  for  bricks  in  the 
building  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Chicago, 
Danville  became  one  of  the  largest  brick  pro- 
ducing   centers   of   the   country. 

'Five  brickyards  were  in  production  in 
1926  and  1,007  persons  were  employed;  but 
even  this  substantial  source  of  employment 
was  to  face  its  crisis. 

"Concrete  became  the  standard  material 
for  highway  construction,  and  steel,  concrete 
blocks,  and  reinforced  concrete,  supplanted 
many  uses  of  brick. 

■  In  addition,  the  introduction  of  mechan- 
ical processes  in  brick  production  further 
lessened  the  needed  manpKJwer. 

'From  a  high  employment  of  1.007  persons 
in  this  field,  brick  production  in  two  re- 
maining plants  in  1951  employed  220  per- 
sons: thus  another  set  of  uncontrollable 
economic  factors  w.ped  out  another  800  op- 
portunities for  employment. 

"What  tragic  consequences  could  have  re- 
sulted: 

1926     1951 

Mine    employment 4.297       451 

Brick    employment 1.007       220 


"In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  mines  and  miners,  the  average  days 


Tot.al       employment       in 

these  two  niajor  fields.   5.304       671 

"For  our  purposes,  manufacturing  indus- 
tries are  establishments  that  produce  a  prod- 
uct for  distribution  beyond  our  wholesale  or 
retail  area;  and  Danville  in  1926  had  18  sucli 
industries,    employing    1,938   persons. 

"Yes.  Danville  today  could  have  been  only 
a  ghost  of  Its  former  self,  but  fortunately 
for   us,    it    is    not. 

"Though  its  niajor  source  of  employment 
disappeared,  it  had  one  asset  that  ■was  to  sus- 
tain It.  Had  this  been  lacking,  as  it  had 
in  so  many  other  cities,  we  would  not  today 
live  in  a  city  more  flourishing  than  its  for- 
mer self. 

'Danville  had  a  primary  asset:  and  that 
was  community  leaders  and  a  citizenry  that 
would  not  admit  economic  defeat,  who  would 
not.  as  had  citizens  In  so  many  other  cities, 
give  up  in  despair. 
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"It  was  In  1928  tii»t  the  first  of  a  series 
of  meetings  was  held  to  diacuss  the  growing 
problem  Visits  were  made  to  study  other 
citi>s.  Consultations  were  held  wl'.h  experts 
In  the  field  of  Industrial  development.  N<i 
government  was  asked  for  aid  or  surcor.  This 
was  our  own  task  to  solve. 

■  .^t  the  height  of  our  crisis.  DanvlUes 
leaders  were  pioneering  In  a  new  methtnl  of 
community   development. 

"After  much  dlscuarlon  And  dnys.  yes. 
weelc:  and  months,  of  efTort  devoted  by  loyal 
citizens  to  solving  our  critical  situation  the 
solution  wa.s  presented. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  board  '^'.  directors  of 
the  nanvlllr  Chamber  of  Cnmmrrre  held  In 
October  of  1929,  a  plan  directed  toward  sav- 
ing our  community  from  economic  chaos 
was  p.dopted 

"At  that  chamber  of  commerce  b'>ard  tneet- 
Ini?,  the  formation  of  the  Danvt'.le  plan,  a 
new  and  unique  method  of  securing  new 
Indu.s tries,   was  drafted 

"The  action  of  that  chamber  board  of 
directors  meeting  was  to  proceed  with  forma- 
tion of  the  Danville  Industrial  Foundation. 
succeeded  later  by  New  Indiistrles  I;:c  and 
they  set  uo  the  machinery  to  raise  the  nec- 
es.-^.ury  funds 

Taking  a  lesson  from  our  past  hl«itory. 
the  decision  was  made  to  secure  a  direrslS- 
catlon  of  manufacttning  establishments  In 
order  that  a  more  healthy  ba.se  f^r  our  com- 
munity's future  would  be  provided 

"In  addition,  It  has  aa  its  premise  that 
success,  and  particularly  rapid  success,  could 
best  be  accomplished  by  a  fon  —n'r  ited 
effort  to  Induce  small  Industrial  e«<tabllsh- 
ments  to  locate  In  Danville,  and  our  people 
would  provide  the  funds  to  construct  the 
buildlng.s 

"Danville's  citizens  responded  m<  .-;t  heart- 
ily Over  $70,000  wna  subscribed  to  launch 
the  new  enterprise. 

"The  soundness  of  this  actli^n  Is  srl'en  »de- 
qtjate  testimony,  not  only  with  the  revoMi- 
tlouary  success  we  have  had  In  rebu'.ldlr.i? 
our  tottering  economy,  but  In  the  numerou.s 
visits  by  committees  from  other  cities  to  our 
chamber  of  commerce  office  for  advli-e  and 
In  the  hui.drcds  of  requests  received  fr^in 
other  communities  for  details  of  our  :  lai. , 
also  the  scores  of  articles  written  about  our 
success  that  have  appeared  in  magazine.*. 
newspapers    and  national  perl'Xllcals 

"What  a  remarkable  story  of  transition  has 
taken  place  before  our  very  eyes 

■  Our  steady,  consistent  pro^'resj;  has  been 
BO  constant  that  many  of  our  citizens  ..ro 
unaware  r,f  what  has  transpired  ab  ut  th'-ni 

'  ;*roTn  a  community,  lareelv  sutaln'^d  by 
the  employment  of  over  5.000  persons  in  tw  < 
ba-slc  Industries  that  had  been  redu-^ed  to 
the  employment  of  only  871  persons  In  l^tSl. 
we  have  risen  Into  a  modern  Industrial  c  'y 
with  48  manufacturing  estatilL'^hinonis  em- 
ploying close  to  8.000   persmis 

"And  diversification  we  have  Jellv  rnndv 
and  drae'ine  buckets,  bobhyplns  and  U:t 
trucks  photographs,  and  au' mobile  c.ist- 
lnt?s.  dresses.  Jackets  and  fertilizers.  ele<trtcal 
supplies,  and  buttermilk  vr^dur'-  hoists 
and  dog  foods,  a  host  of  products  fi<>w  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  world. 

"In  1929.  at  the  start  of  our  plan  Danvii:-^ 
had    14   plants  employing   1.444   per*  ns. 

"In  the  next  2  year*,  five  new  plants  were 
added. 

"By  1935,  we  had  23  plants  employing 
2.384  persons 

"As  the  years  rolled  on.  Its  leaders  and  I's 
citizens  were  to  keep  doggedly  at  their  task 
of  reconstruction,  aiad  the  results  exceeded 
their  fondest  expectmtlons. 

"Munufac'vring  industries  and  rmplnirrirvt 
in  Dan.ille 

"By  1940.  26  plants.  2.890  empIoyeeK,  1945, 
26  plants,  3^284  employees.  1950.  46  plants, 
6,745  employees;  1951.  48  plants.  7.825  em- 
ployees.   1953    (employment  should   find    us 


close   to   the  9.000  enipiuymeni   flgiu-e   in  4H 
plaut«) . 

"The  source  uf  the  empluyiueni  of  the 
mure  th.iu  12.0O0  emp;u>e<»  uf  our  stt<ree 
shops,  and  offices,  and  the  Uvelihotjd  and 
prosperity  of  Uie  doct^ir.  Uu-  Uwyer,  the 
wbule&ale.',  and  the  retailer.  In  a  lur^'er  iuvas- 
ure  t.h.in  tver  before  stem.-,  :ri..rn  •he  {'.lyroli.s 
of  Uiese  piauis. 

"The  b.uiis  'A  all  hum^ui  exi.srence  sttni-^ 
from  i.trtu  income  und  m  inufacLunUo'  pay- 
roils,  and  our  grjwtli  in  maauXaclurlng  pty- 
rujLs  La  most  siArliiiig 

"Payrolls.   manufactui~ing   I    du   tnt-i 

1940 ft   2'J2   iA>0 

1945.., 5,  a'H   00») 

19.50    .. .-_-...-,«.-_ 20   730   'X>o 

I'Jol 'J5   78B,  0<X) 

■■But  It  Is  difflcuit  to  perce.ve  the  tremen- 
dou.s  strides  we  h.ivi-  made  in  itidust.-lHl  p.iy- 
roils,  due  to  our  present  inilatod  doll.irs 

■■\Ve  have  aiw  lys  talton  pride  in  the  riL-h- 
r..-sa  of  our  surri  unding  agricuiiurai  area 
BUd  It  Is  In  comp.iring  the  increa-e  in  our 
t..ra.  coiuity  fiirm  Incijtne.  with  our  indus- 
trial payrolls,  that  a  more  vivid  picture  \f-  '.'• 
be  seen. 


Tot  »l  fann 
tncoiiie  ol 

VeriiiilK>n 
Cuuuty 

\<iinttfiirt'ir 

(■•^  rulU  iit 
lUnv  Hie 

1-U. 

l!»n 
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$8,303.  aw 

'■An  amazing  picture.  Our  Industrial  pay- 
rolls ha\e  grown  from  Icx-;  tlian  40  pcrc-nt 
of  our  total  county  farm  Inci^iuc  until  they 
uow  exceed  that  Income. 

■'Success      Victory 

"Ye•^    a  city  tuis  been  s<ived. 

•  Bit  wh.it  a  debt  of  gratitude  Is  due  the 
men  atid  worri^-n  responsible  for  this  un- 
precoUenteU  druiua 

"And  they  gave  not  only  of  their  time  U\.' 
of  their  pe.'sii::,il  resources  aj  well;  for  l'> 
them  '.het-e  fundd  of  their  fellow  ciuzens  be- 
canv  as  a  public  trust. 

■"The  moneys  of  the  f ''indRtlC'ii  stock- 
holders were  to  hr-  expend'-U  8f);ely  for  the 
purpose  to  which  tiiey  were  dedlcate^l.  tiu- 
cons'ruif Ion  of  the  bulUlini;»  that  would 
brini»  about  our  new  economic  era,  and  th  ;• 
ajoiie. 

"And  other  co-sts  must  and  di  1  con:..-  from 
their  per^jonal   rfsources 

"P^'ols,  some  men  mU'ht  call  theni.  Bu* 
tlie  resultfl' 

N    •      rir  penny   Invested   In   buildlnps  has 
been  1  i«t. 

N't     .ine     s"  >' kh    ;  !■  .-"s     lnve:itinent     ha^ 
been  squ.and'-red 

"Uy  watchful  truard; ansh.p  of  the  tru.st     i 
dividend    ('f    2'J    percent    profit    was    p  ild    t- 
the  original  stO'  kholders 

"A  tr.umph  most  v.-iu  ual  In  any  Ji..;.t 
comminity  enterprise 

"Wha"   a  elr>wing  monurnen*   l.s    >urs  'o  st- 


and 


rn    w.'ilch    *e    pnsf)er    t odav        As    a 


testimonial  of  the  time    the  effort    and   •;.'• 
person. il  samtices  of  those  m''n  anl  women 
we   do   not   have   the  dust   and    rubble  of    .i 
ghost  city,  but  a  virile    prosperoii->  city    and 
this  prosperity  Is  our  Inheritance 

"Let  us  then  pay  tribute  to  them,  Ui  the 
prrsrnt.  and  in  the  years  to  come 

■'Let  us  not  be  lagqard  In  our  present  and 
In  our  future  years,  with  our  Inherited  pros- 
perity,  our   fortunes,  and  our  livelihoods. 

"Le*  us.  like  them,  by  our  contlnu'^d  com- 
munity efforts  and  sacrifices,  strive  to  make 
Danville  a  better  city  in  which  to  Work,  a 
better  city  In  which  to  play,  and  a  better 
city  In  which  to  live 

■For  then,  we  can  take  continued  pride  In 
our  C'immunUy,  aid  cf)ntrlbiite  r)ur  sh.Are  In 
assisting  Danville  on  Its  march  forward   " 


Yes.  oftumcs  tlie  impossible  is  hard  to 
do  But  in  this  case  it  was  done.  This 
i,s  a  true  .story  full  of  meaning  and  pur- 
po.so  If  more  comiiumities  would  mako 
effort.s  similar  to  tho.sc  cxpendod  by  the 
good  people  of  Diinvillc  there  would  be 
no  need  for  thi.s  Iegi.>lation.  I  cerLiiinly 
am  opp  teetl  U)  lhi.s  committee  bill. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
?  minute  to  i he  ;TPtitleman  from  M  m- 
tanii  I  Mr  Oi  "^fn  1 

Mr  Ol.SEN  Mr  Chairmnn.  a.«i  yon 
all  know.  I  am  a  newcomer  to  this  bod.v 
arid  do  nul  have  any  uf  the  advantages 
uf  bt'in^  an  HUtlu  rity  here  in  tliu.  Con- 
cre.ss.  but  I  think  that  has  ."-ome  ad- 
vant.j^r'es  for  I  have  l)een  walkiiiK  with 
the  pi'oplr"  on  the  strret.s  of  my  com- 
munity in  Montana  daily  over  the  pa.^^t 
years  and  I  have  iieard  their  sentiment.';, 
and  I  must  s>iy  I  .share  them  \Mth  them 

I  ru-e  in  .suppDit  ul  the  bill  S.  1.  I 
think  that  it  could  be  a  '^'real  deal  more 
adf-quiite  if  the  tieures  in  S  1  compare<l 
rnoie  favor. ibly  u.'h  the  fleures  tliat  are 
in  our  foreiun  aid  prntrram  I  sjHMk 
the  sentiments  of  my  people  in  Mon- 
tana when  I  say  Uiat  they,  *hi!e  not 
b€;nk!  entjcal  of  foieikin  aid,  v^onder  that 
gotKl  American ^  cannot  have  ai^si.stanee, 
too,  a.'ssi.stance  that  would  be  repaid  into 
the  economy  of  the  country,  that  would 
be  repaid  into  the  TreiuMiry  of  the  Gov- 
eromenl,  not  handouts,  not  a  dole 

E^■eryone  walking  the  streets,  just  or- 
dinary. Common  people,  can  aee  Uiat  *e 
I'ay  for  this  depression.  We  pay  for  it 
whether  throuKh  thi.s  bill.  S.  1.  or 
through  public  welfare,  or  the  loss  of 
public  facilities  by  their  wianng  out,  de- 
prec;atin«,  or  becomtnf?  ol)solete.  We 
pay  fur  it  wheUier  it  be  in  loss  of  human 
beinK.s  by  idlcue.s.-,  by  Uieir  depressim: 
experience  or  by  their  lo.ss  of  will  by  the 
very  lack  of  encouraf;ement. 

Ho'A-  mich  befujr.  then.  Uiat  we  loan 
tne  momy  to  our  communities.  ti\aL  we 
.is.si.st  them  in  r. ■investing  in  their  public 
facilities,  that  we  as.si.st  them  with  seed 
capital  at  low  intere.;t  for  new  Job  mak- 
i:.,;  mdu.stry  and  thu.s  assi.st  them  in 
at'.i.n  enjuyinii  the  production  of  this 
free  enU-rpri.se  sybtem  and  preservnu;:  it 
and  making  :t  of  greater  productivity  and 
gn  ater  strength. 

It  Ls  not  very  long  ago.  jixst  last 
.•\u;:ust,  that  I  heard  on  the  .streets  great 
complaint  that  the  depressed  areas  bill 
if  that  time  did  nut  become  law.  At  that 
lime  clt:^eni  not^^'d  a  total  of  $300  mil- 
lion lureipn  aid  had  been  spent  on  a 
cotmlry.  Laos,  which  is  .smaller  than  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  at  the  same  lime 
111  Moiit.iiM  wr  h.id  .some  of  the  same 
kinds  of  troubles  with  depression  thai 
were  encountered  In  the  other  parts  of 
Uic  world — depression  in  the  way  of  no 
jobs— yet  no  dome.'^tic  aid  for  Montana. 
Today  there  is  the  instance  of  a  small 
Montana  city  of  30.000  people,  last  sum- 
mer and  the  summer  t)efore.  that  right 
today  has  4.000  i)er)ple  on  public  welfare 
or  public  a.ssislance  of  some  kind. 

Tlie  need  is  most  apparent  to  those 
of  U.S  who  come  from  districts  which 
exi>eiience  cancerous  pockets  of  contin- 
ued, clironic  unemployment  and  under- 
employment. 

Montana's  total  civilian  labor  force  on 
February  15,  1961,  was  estimated  at 
258,600.     Of  this  number,   14.4  percent 
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were  unemployed.  The  present  state  of 
the  economy,  held  over  from  the  effects 
of  the  1957-58  downturn,  is  disturbing. 
Several  thousand  jobs  have  been  elimi- 
nated, especially  in  mining  and  lumber- 
ing Unemployment  has  continued  to 
increase  and  Montana's  job  base  has  not 
uiown  sufficiently  to  absorb  these  ex- 
perienced workers  or  the  newcomers  to 
ihe  labor  force. 

My  hometown  of  Butte.  Mont.,  the 
f.nter  of  the  mining  industry  in  my 
State,  has  been  a  distressed  area  by  the 
definitions  of  S.  1  for  a  long,  long  time — 
more  than  19  percent  since  middle  1957. 
.Mso  in  my  district,  and  not  too  far  dis- 
tant from  Butte,  is  the  city  of  Kalispell. 
the  center  of  the  lumbering  industi-y  in 
my  State,  and  it,  too.  has  been  a  dis- 
tressed area  under  the  definitions  of  this 
bill  for  a  long  time — over  10  percent  for 
more  than  3  years. 

I  support  S.  1 — however,  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  sufiBcient  aid  in  the  bill  to 
bring  about  all  the  desired  results. 
Nevertheless,  the  program  named  in  the 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
the  amounts  of  aid.  the  degree  of  aid. 
the  number  of  dollars  of  aid  in  the  way 
of  loans  and  grants,  can  be  improved 
upon  after  passage  of  S.  1. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  need,  my 
hometown  of  Butte  has  suffered  depres- 
sion since  the  copper  price  decline  in 
late  1956  and  early  1957.  Employment 
of  craftsmen — skilled  hardrock  miners 
of  various  qualifications,  carpenters. 
blacksmith,  boilermakers,  and  other 
similar  tradesmen,  have  been  suffering 
from  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment since  early  1957.  These  are  hon- 
est, honorable,  hard-working  people  in 
their  late  forties  and  fifties.  Their  dis- 
tress has  gone  from  depression  to  de- 
spondency because  of  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity. These  are  old  friends  and 
neighbors  and  schoolmates  of  mine — I 
testify  to  the  fact  I  have  seen. 

In  the  Kalispell  area,  imemployment 
m  the  lumber  industry  is  a  result  of  the 
cumulative  effects  of  the  1957-58  eco- 
nomic downturn,  and  a  general  slow- 
down in  homebuilding  during  the  past 
2  years.  Here,  too,  honest,  hard-work- 
ing craftsmen  are  unemployed  because 
employment  opportunities  have  van- 
ished. 

As  further  support  of  S.  1.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  similar  bill.  It  is  urgent  that 
we  act  now  to  stop  these  pockets  of  un- 
employment and  underemployment  be- 
fore this  condition  worsens  and  spreads. 
Montana,  like  the  other  States  which 
contain  these  pockets  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  has  witnessed 
the  danger  of  contagion  and  of  infecting 
other  areas  with  spread  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Because  of  Montana's  vast  storehouse 
of  mineral  resources,  we  have  a  history 
of  a  great  mining  State.  However,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  foreign  compe- 
tition, low  prices,  or  isick  of  markets. 
zinc,  lead,  gold,  silver,  manganese, 
chrome,  and  other  mineral  industries 
have  had  to  close  or  drastically  curtail 
their  operations  throughout  the  State. 
Philipsburg,  another  mining  town,  is  a 
depressed  area  like  the  bigger  city  of 
Butte  because  of  depressed  prices  for 
manganese,  lead,  and  zinc.    Jobs  have 


vanished.  The  coal  mining  of  Red 
Lodge  and  Roundup  industry  has  been 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  advent  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  domestic  and  industrial  use 
and  by  the  transition  of  the  railroads  to 
the  diesel  engine. 

E>eep-shaft  mining  in  the  copper  in- 
dustry has  been  replaced  by  the  open  pit 
and  a  mechanized  means  requiring  very 
few  miners  and  artisans.  The  power 
shovel  and  the  enormous  trucks  and 
large  conveyor  belts  have  displaced  men. 
Butte  and  other  mining  camp.s — Philips- 
burg, Red  Lodge,  and  Roundup — could 
be  helped  very  materially  by  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Anaconda,  a  metals  smelting  cily.  has 
experienced  unemployment  of  more  than 
6  percent — metal  prices  and  automation 
have  eliminated  jobs  and  put  men  on  the 
street. 

The  lumber  industry  in  Montana  is 
faced  with  the  same  distres.sing  problem 
as  other  areas — low  prices,  low  demands, 
and  seasonal  operation  because  of  severe 
winter  and  spring  weather  conditions. 
Here,  as  in  the  mining  industry,  com- 
munities suffer  from  their  dependency  on 
a  single  industry. 

All  of  these  single  industry  communi- 
ties can  have  the  very  needed  help  of 
this  bill;  first,  to  plan  a  new  economic 
life  of  diversified  industry,  and  second, 
by  assisting  in  the  finance  of  new  indus- 
try by  the  extension  of  low -interest 
credit. 

Further,   and   probably   foremost,   we 
must  have  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing 
with  people — not  just  industry   or   not 
just   an   area.     Thus   occupational   re- 
training is  perhaps  the  most  important 
because  it   will  give   these  people   new 
hope  to  be  productive.     Thereupon,  we 
can  make  their  dreams  a  reality  by  eco- 
nomic planning  and  by  financing  new 
industry  to  put  the  new  training  to  work. 
Montana  has  an  additional  problem  in 
that  it  contains  seven  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  each  one  has  faced  for  many 
years  the  problems  of  underemployment 
of    varying    degrees.      The    reservation 
land  areas,  set  aside  for  the  tribes  by 
Federal  statute,  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  provide  a  livelihood  for  even  a  small 
portion  of  the  Indian  inhabitants.    The 
land  and  resources  are  generally  unpro- 
ductive  and   the   Indian    families   with 
strong  tribal  ties  have  had  to  depend  on 
welfare  and  direct  Federal   assistance. 
We  are  convinced  by  the  actual  success 
of  new  industries  which  have  moved  on 
to  Indian  reservations  in  other  States. 
that  these  people  can  prove  their  lot  if 
they  are  given   an  opportunity.     Here 
again,  this  bill  will  avail  them  of  the 
technical      assistance      for      planning, 
planned  assistance  in  the  actual  financ- 
ing of  new  job  opportunity   industries. 
Montana  is  one  of  the  States  that  is 
experiencing  the  decline  of  employment 
on  the  farm  and  the  i-ush  of  these  peo- 
ple to  urban  areas.     We  are  in  grave 
danger  of  a  spread  of  these  chronic  un- 
employment      and       underemployment 
areas  if  there  is  delay  in  assistance  to 
the  already  troubled  spots. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land ItJLr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  west- 
em  Maryland  is  part  erf  the  Appalachian 


region  of  this  country,  that  has  suffered 
the  experience  of  economic  difficulties. 
In  my  district  there  are  two  cities,  Ha- 
gerstown  and  Cumberland,  that  are 
listed  as  areas  of  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment.  Throughout  this 
region  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
every  level  of  government  and  the  par- 
ticipation of  evei-y  segment  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  hopeful  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  legislation  that  will  be  enacted 
today  will  provide  leadership  of  the 
highest  character,  which  will  stimulate 
free  enterprise  throughout  my  district 
and   all  of   the   Appalachian   region. 

On  the  as.sumption  that  area  redevel- 
opment assistance  will  be  so  adminis- 
tered in  areas  demonstrated  to  need  such 
a.ssistance,  and  will  be  employed  to  rein- 
force, and  not  to  subvert,  this  free  en- 
terprise system,  I  have  decided  to  sup- 
port the  bill  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Without  reviewing  the  whole  bill.  I 
note  two  significant  provisions  which  are 
absent  from  alternative  proposals. 
These  are  public  facility  grants  and 
rural  development  funds. 

As  a  former  city  attorney  and  State 
legislator.  I  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence in  working  to  attract  new  industry 
to  my  home  community.  One  of  the 
major  difficulties  usually  encountered  in 
securing  a  new  industrial  plant  is  the  in- 
^  adequacy  or  absence  of  public  facilities. 
It  is  at  times  possible  to  provide  the  bare 
necessities  by  makeshift  arrangements, 
but  these  are  not  satisfactory  to  prospec- 
tive industrial  settlers  nor  to  local  au- 
thorities. I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
clusion of  public  facilities  grants  is  a 
valuable  feature  of  this  bill,  which  re- 
ceives my  support. 

The  committee  bill  also  comprehends 
rural  redevelopment  areas.  The  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland  not 
only  includes  Cumberland  and  Hagers- 
town,  which  are  designated  as  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, but  also  areas  which  should  qual- 
ify for  rural  development  assistance. 
For  example,  farm  families  with  net 
money  income  from  all  sources  of  under 
$1,000  or  gross  farm  products  sales  un- 
der $5,000  are  clearly  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  heartless 
to  provide  assistance  to  urban  communi- 
ties without  considering  the  plight  of 
these  rural  people.  Not  only  are  .they 
equally  deserving,  but  in  many  cases 
need  more  help  in  confronting  unique 
problems  imposed  upon  them  by  eco- 
nomic conditions  over  which  they  have 
no  control. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  these  areas  of 
western  Mai-yland  are  typical  of  many 
others  throughout  the  Nation.  While  I 
agree  with  critics  of  this  bill  that  it  may 
not  accomplish  all  the  miracles  that  are 
promised  by  its  advocates — yet  I  must 
ask  myself,  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation:  Can  we  deny  to 
areas  of  economic  distress  and  actual 
human  suffering  and  hardship  this  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves? 

An  opportunity  is  all  that  is  provided 
by  this  bill.  It  is  up  to  the  people  of 
America  to  use  the  tools  that  we  can 
provide  through  this  bill.  If  they  will 
once  again  prove  that  the  sources  of  our 
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prosperity  are  the  cities,  towns,  and 
faims  where  they  work,  this  bill  will  bo 
a  success;  if  they  do  not,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  delusion. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairn-.an,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  Iiom  Now 
York  LMr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  pending  legislation  13  to 
emphasize  the  concern  of  the  Nation  for 
the  plight  of  economically  distressed 
areas.  No  one  of  us  believe.^  tiial  v  e  can 
legislate  prosperity  for  these  areas  nor 
can  we  within  the  limit  of  any  0210  pro- 
posal solve  the  basic  problems  involved. 
It  IS  right  for  Congress  to  show  it.s  con- 
cern over  these  situations  and  to  en- 
courage these  communities  to  take  stops 
to  restore  their  economy.  Yet  of  far 
greater  value  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  attack  when  possible 
the  causes  of  this  distress.  Some  areas 
are  victims  of  changing  conditions  either 
in  demand  for  certain  raw  materials  or 
through  technological  advances.  Otlus 
have  felt  the  impact  of  foreign  imports. 
Industries,  once  thriving,  have  withered 
or  moved.  We  have  real  problems  to  re- 
solve in  the  adjustment  of  foreis'n  trade 
if  we  are  to  preserve  our  economic 
strength  and  the  American  standard  of 
living.  The  responsibility  of  our  Slate 
Depaitment  to  take  corrective  action  is 
immediate  and  compelling. 

Ihe  pressures  of  the  cold  wa:  have  im- 
posed upon  our  Nation  the  ;;reat  respon- 
sibility and  heavy  expense  of  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  free  world.  To 
meet  this  challenge  we  have  had  to  de- 
velop a  whole  arsenal  of  new  weapons 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  ade- 
quate strength  in  conventional  arms 
This  has  required  shifts  in  emi)hii.sis  as 
new  scientific  developments  have  modi- 
fied our  concepts  of  defense.  The  back- 
bone of  this  effort  is  found  in  our  military 
installations  scattered  throughout  our 
Nation.  As  they  came  into  being  com- 
munities responded  magninceniiy  in 
providing  public  facilities,  roads  and 
schools  amounting  to  many  million.-^  of 
dollars  at  the  cost  of  the  local  taxpayers. 
Patterns  of  economy  were  fashioned  to 
sei'vice  these  installations.  Now  many  of 
these  areas  are  faced  with  a  liquidation  of 
installations  ac^!.;ravating  or  prfc.pitat- 
ing  disastrous  levels  of  unemployment 
It  IS  recogmzed  that  the  defense  of  our 
country  should  not  be  run  as  an  emj  Iny- 
ment  bureau,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
sound  economy  is  the  best  foundation 
uixjn  which  our  real  defease  can  rest 
If  changing  military  needs  make  certain 
tasks  unnecessaiT.  appropriate  adjust- 
ment.s  should  be  expected.  Yet  it  should 
be  remembered  by  the  military  at  all 
times  that  communities  and  faitliful  em- 
ployees are  more  than  pawns  to  be  sacri- 
ficetl  at  will.  Every  military  decision 
should  be  caiefully  analyzed  as  to  eco- 
nomic impact — every  effort  should  be 
made  to  avoid  unnecessary  hard.ship. 
The  President  took  note  of  this  truth  in 
his  defense  budget  message  of  yesterday. 
Conc.ress  should  respond  with  construc- 
t;vv>  action  to  indicate  its  awareness  of 
the  danger  and  its  resolve  that  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  Government  com- 
ply. True,  we  arc  a  vast  nation  but  we 
must  at  all  times  have  the  right  hand 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 


I  would  like  to  lom  witii  my  colleague. 
the  gentJLinan  from  New  Yurk  IMr, 
STRATI. ).N  I  111  his  determmaLion  that 
sound  tH;oni..mic  principles  guide  our  de- 
fense decL^ions.  It  is  true,  I  come  from 
en  area  which  durini:  the  commt;  months 
Will  be  faced  with  a  decisum  oi  this  type 
My  peOiJle  lecot^ni/e  tiie  obligation  of 
liie  Nation  l )  defend  iUself  as  efficiently 
and  as  cconmicaliy  as  it  is  possiLle  to 
do.  We  do  not  think  we  should  receive 
sueci.il  favors,  but  wt>  I_'el  we  are  er.titled 
to  full  cun.-.K!e[iitiun.  We  bclicvj  tiiat 
since  for  the  pa.3t  10  years  Roania  at 
Gi  iCTiss  Air  Force  Ba^e,  N  Y  ,  has  been  en- 
amel in  p.  very  valuable  mission  for  the 
Air  Forc!^  m  an  ai  tivity.  v.'M.-h  is  n  t  to 
be  phased  out  as  being  no  lonjier  neces- 
sary to  our  defense,  but  instead  is  grow- 
ing and  expanding,  it  .should  continue 
tile  Job.  Any  di.s'ocati' in  of  ti:is  trained 
corps  of  worke.-s.  which  now  a;<pro.vi- 
mates  alK>ut  b,4(.0,  woiUd  have  a  terrific 
unpact  UiXjn  lUi'  area.  It  would  destroy 
a  ^'oule  concern  -.  iJuable  to  the  .Air  Force 
Our  community  ha  suppo:  tt'd  the  Air 
Force  mission  n  pro\iding  public  facili- 
ties, roads,  and  schools.  There  is  ade- 
quate" l;o'.i.>--in ,'  CiT.tinuation  of  this 
piirliu-rshi:>  with  the  militan.-  wou'd 
seem  to  be  in  th-'  national  interest  Our 
country  i..  seekincj  to  eliminate  distressed 
areas,  t:  >l  to  c-eate  ihi  ti. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr  Clialrman,  I 
yield  2  minuti?s  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
Michi   A'A    Mr   H\R'.  Ev  ' . 

Mr  HARVtrV  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairm.an,  I  set  for'h  my  vv-ws  in  full 
yesterday,  but  I  rust  wanted  to  call  at- 
tention at  thi.'^.  time  to  a  parti^'u'ar  effect 
of  this  bill  which  nobody  has  ta'kefl  veiT 
mucli  about. 

Tectlon  7  pro.  ides  for  loans  for  public 
facil!tie<;  to  be  constructed  by  municliial- 
ities  The  administrnt.on  bill  provide- 
for  a  >ubsidiz*<l  rit^  of  tntere'-'t.  3'j  pT- 
cent.  to  go  t  ■)  these  m'lnirifialities.  I 
want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  nist 
last  W'^ek  ou-  P'»xle-al  fJovetnment  In 
convertinp  nb  igatior.;  from  3  to  5  y^nrs 
paid  3  98  [xrcent  interest  a:  d  up  to  4  09 
percent  inter-'.-^t.  I  think  1<  ndin-r  at  a 
subsidized  rate  of  Interest  is  preposter- 
oiLs  It  does  nnt  make  .<;eT!c.>  to  me  to 
lend  money  t>  the  others  at  le<:s  than  it 
costs  ui  to  be  rrow  it      I  do  not  see  how 

1  can  )u«itifv  to  th**  t>''">pl^  of  my  Ptate 
of  Mirhipan  our  P^*»d<-ral  Cove;  nrnmt 
lending  mi  ney  at  a  !'»s,s'»r  rate  than  It 
has  to  pay  wben  it  borvows 

Mr   P.^TM.^N      Mr   Chaimmn    I  yi.M 

2  mlnu'es  to  the  pcntlcmin  fmm  Mi.s- 
.sc'iri     Mr    Ichord  * 

Mr  irHoPD  of  Miii-souri  Mr  riialr- 
man.  it  Is  a  har'Py  occ.uslon  for  me  to 
^.avf  th"  opportunity  to  arl.s*^  in  support 
of  Senate  bill  1,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act.  with  the  committee  an^end- 
mr-nt  thereto 

Tn  my  district,  the  Hat  River  ana, 
which  is  composed  of  five  counties,  has 
been  classified  by  tb.c  Department  of 
Labor  as  an  irea  of  .substantial  and  t>er- 
sislent  labo;-  surplus  since  1058  and 
would  tiris  1  e  auLt>matically  designatt-d 
as  an  area  intitli-d  to  assistance  under 
section  5<a)  A  the  bill.  I  al.so  anticipate 
that  .several  other  counties  m  my  district 
wnil  be  designated  as  rural  development 
counties  undor  section  5<b) . 


Tlie  Flat  River  area  or  "Icadbelt  area' 
is  one  of  the  major  lead  producing  re- 
gions in  tlie  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  produces  approximately  one-third  of 
the  lead  mined  in  tlie  United  Ptate.s 
But.  today  with  60  percent  of  the  United 
States  lead  market  being  supplied  by  im- 
ports of  1(  ad  and  witli  lead  selling  at  the 
depressed  price  of  eleven  cents  jK-r 
p 'Uiid.  the  Flit  F>i\ir  aica  has  seen  em- 
ployment in  the  lead  tn.nes  decrease  50 
percent  since  1952. 

It  IS  little  comfort  to  the  n^iner?  that 
tlie  U.S.  Tariff  C omini.-ision  ha.s  twice 
found  unanimouslv  that  the  lead  indus- 
try was  being  seriously  injured  by  lead 
mifwrts  us  'he  ji!"v.ous  administration 
both  times  failed  to  effectively  imple- 
ment tho.s<»  recommendations  under  the 
e.scape  clause  of  the  Reciijr'Tcal  Trade 
Act.  Since  our  Government  has  seen 
111  to  luideitake  t«i  thiance  ec(.'romic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  area.i  m 
fo.eign  countries,  which  undertakings 
in  many  ca.M>s  have  contributed  to  con- 
diliiii..  in  the.s«»  .so-called  depre.s.?ed 
areas.  It  seems  that  we  are  asking  httle 
when  we  requ'-st  a  similar  program  for 
our  own  people 

Th.p  p^'opte  in  the  Flat  River  aica 
want  to  bnld  a  new  and  stronirer 
economy  They  want  tl.e  means  of 
helping  them.s^lves  which  thi.s  act  pro- 
vides Thty  do  not  want  charity  or  re- 
lief, and  the  Area  Rede\e!opmpnt  Act 
does  not-  provide  chanty  or  relief.  With 
the  excepfim  of  the  public  facihtics 
grants  arifl  tf'chnical  and  retraining 
provision:.  It  i^  a  loan  program  Loans 
that  will  be  repaid  and  with  Interest 
As  a  constituent  of  mine  from  the  Flat 
River  area  said  in  a  letter  to  me  just  the 
other  day,  I  don't  want  relief  i  jiLst 
want  the  opportunity  to  work  "  This  bill 
will  substantially  as.vist  the  .so-called  de- 
pres  .'d  area.,  to  innkr  available  for  that 
man  and  thousand,^  of  others  like  him 
t'le  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

Tills  is  the  t  lird  time  the  Hou.se  has 
worked  on  similar  leei.vlation  The  third 
time  in  this  c^np  should  be  charmed  as 
the  it  -{islation  ( 00s  have  the  support 
of  the  President  I  strongly  urge  the 
pas.sa.^e  of  Senate'  bill  1 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
ii'-i  t'cut   I  N!r    Mc'N  vc  '.n  1 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
take  this  time  merely  to  state  my  posi- 
tion ar:d.  I  hopo_  to  help  sum' what  in 
the  matter  of  th?  legislative  history  of 
this  bin 

I  am  very  mu;h  rtratifud,  coming  fruin 
Connecticut,  with  the  statements  of  the 
rent'.em.in  from  Texas  [Mr  P\TM^.^'). 
the  rf"nt!"man  from  Wi.scun.sln  ,  Mr. 
Fv'rrss'.  and  the  gentleman  frim  Ohio 
Mr.  V.ANiKj.  ccnccrning  the  anlipiral- 
liifT  provisions  of  this  Iciiislation. 

I  appeared  b'.'fore  the  committee  dur- 
ing the  con.siderition  of  this  bill  and  ex- 
pre.^ed  my  feeiiii'  that  the  people  of 
my  .section  v.  uld  be  in  fav<  r  of  any  leg- 
islation that  would  help  d .pres-^ed  areas 
providir^.g  It  did  not  mean  that  these 
areas  were  being  helped  at  the  exi^n^e 
of  our  developed  sections  uf  the  country 
which  have  existing  indu.stries,  which 
have  been  established  there  for  a  long 
peno<i  of  time 
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I  am  in  the  unusual  position  of  having 
in  my  district  one  area  which  would 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  bill,  but 
my  area  is  also  one  which  has  suflered 
much  from  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petition which  has  lured  away  much  of 
our  busine.'^s  and  ha.'  reduced  our  indus- 
trial base. 

Therefore  I  am  pleased  at  the  state- 
m.nts  that  have  been  made  and  at  the 
diriiiiics  tliat  have  been  made  in  section 
2  and  section  6' a)  Df  the  bill  in  pur- 
suance of  the  suggesl.ions  that  were  off- 
Cicd  by  me  and  by  other  Members,  and 
also  Llie  explicit  prov.sicns  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
tie  down  very  clear'.y  the  point  that 
Congress  is  against  the  transfer  of  in- 
dustry from  one  section  to  another,  a 
procedure  which  would  be  pointless  and 
foolish  and  not  in  the  national  interest. 

Theie  is  one  other  point  I  am  happy 
about.  We  have  a  grave  problem  in  our 
section  and  in  many  oUier  sections  of 
the  country  in  connection  with  the  com- 
petition with  our  industries  of  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  low-cost  imports 
which  is  coming  into  the  country.  I  am 
pleased  tlxat  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  take  tlie  provisions  concerning  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  cf  1^51  out  of  this 
bill.  The  problem  of  t.-ade  and  tariffs  is 
too  important  a  problem  to  be  met  by 
an  indirect  solution  iuch  as  the  one 
which  was  contained  in  H-R.  456fi.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  come  to  a  decision 
on  Uiis  problem  m  the  near  future,  but 
because  of  its  gravity,  it  deserves  to  be 
made  directly  on  its  merits  and  not  in- 
directly in  a  bill  directed  primarily  at 
other  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  S.  1  as 
amended. 

Now  I  do  not  regard  this  legislation  as 
final.  We  must,  of  coiu^e,  keep  our  at- 
tention on  it  in  the  future  to  aee  how  it 
works,  to  see  that  it  carries  out  the  ob- 
jectives outlined  therein,  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  not  Injure  various  other 
sections  of  the  oountiT-  With  this  in 
mind.  I  am  supporting  the  pending:  legis- 
Kit  hin. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   New   l£<>zico    [Mr.   Mon- 

TOYf 1  . 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  teyv  minutes  to  make 
some  remarks  which  should  be  made 
part  of  the  record  and  which  I  am  sure  a 
number  of  my  collejigues  win  whole- 
heartedly support.  I  have  given  some 
serious  corvsideration  iind  detailed  study 
to  a  number  of  depreiised-area  bQls  not 
only  during  tlus  session  of  Congress  but 
m  previous  sessions.  I  also  fully  realize 
the  benefits  from  the  legislation  in  terms 
of  dollars  will  go  largely  to  the  States  In 
the  eatem  half  of  the  country,  and  the 
Routh  However,  I  do  favor  the  legisla- 
tion because  It  Is  neoissary  and  I  would 
support  it  even  If  It  did  not  help  my 
State,  but  tn  fact,  I  support  It  more 
closely  because  I  see  that  it  will  benefit 
New  Mexico. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  present  a  realistic  picture  of 
New  Mexico's  economic  situation  as  it 
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exists  in  a  number  of  counties.  Al- 
though the  overall  statistics  show  that 
our  State  is  pro-qjerous,  ignored  is  the 
economic  retrogression  which  is  taking 
place  in  half  of  the  State's  32  counties. 
Sixteen  counties  have  even  lost  popula- 
tion with  the  northern  and  northeastern 
sector  of  the  State  being  particularly 
hard  hit.  The  latent  fisrures  available 
show  that  in  counties  such  as  Sandoval. 
the  per  capit."  yer.rly  mccme  is  as  low  as 
$416.  Of  course,  it  should  be  noted  that 
approximately  42  percent  of  this  county's 
population  is  Indian. 

Other  counties  in  thin  doprcsr.cd  eco- 
nomic condition  have  a  surplus  labor 
force  and  are  underdeveloped.  Some  of 
our  coimtie.-  arc  unfortunately  in  the 
low  per  capita  income  catc'-'cry  v^■ithout 
any  hope  of  extricatinn:  themselves  un- 
less the  provisions  of  Lliis  legislation  c?.n 
offer  a  helpinrj  hand,  'ihe  mining  areas 
of  New  Mexico  arc  al'-o  hard  hit  with 
many  miners  refusing  to  Icav?  there 
areas,  thus  posing  a  serious  problem  and 
load  on  our  welfare  agencies. 

These  dcpres.snd  counties  also  ha^o 
high  proportions  of  their  population  re- 
ceiving State  welfare  benefits  with  large 
numbers  of  children,  a  few  adults  in  their 
productive  years,  and  many  older  people. 
Their  complex  social,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  pose  a  serious  challenge 
to  both  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

State  imemplojinent  insurance  pay- 
ments doubled  during  1960,  according  to 
Emplojonent  Security  Commission  re- 
ports. They  increased  from  $4,601,002  in 
1859  to  $8,950,245  last  year.  The  Com- 
mission also  noted  that  more  people  were 
out  of  work  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
with  job  openings  falling  14  percent  and 
the  number  of  jobseekers  increasing  by 
9  percenL 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
one  underprivileged  group,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
committee-reported  bill  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  tiie  loan  program.  This 
door  will  be  opened  not  merely*  to  Indians 
in  my  State,  but  to  Indians  everj'wheie. 
Due  to  the  underdeveloped  areas  on 
which  many  of  our  reservations  are  lo- 
cated, the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Unit<3d 
States  are  almost  without  exception 
among  the  rural,  low  income  groups.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  New  Mex- 
ico a  substantial  portion  of  the  entire 
Indian  population  of  the  State  is  in- 
cluded in  the  northwest  third  of  tJie 
State,  an  area  which  has  been  classified 
as  a  rural  area  with  serious  low  income. 
This  means  that  the  area  meets  three 
criteria:  namely,  first,  less  than  $1,000 
average  residual  income  to  the  operator 
and  to  family  labor  on  commercial 
farms;  second,  level  of  living  index 
among  the  lowest  fifth  of  the  Nation; 
and,  third,  having  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  commercial  farms  producing  annual 
sales  of  $2,500  or  less. 

Turning  now  to  another  facet  of  our 
IMpuIation  affected  by  this  bUl,  it  is  re- 
grettable indeed  that  the  American  In- 
dian, because  of  the  trust  status  of  his 
mesiger  resources,  has  been  unable  to 
■eek  out  the  kind  of  economic  opportu- 
nity which  requires  monetary  Invest- 
ment. Although  the  American  Indian 
is  very  industrious,  he  prefers  the  en- 


vironment of  his  forefathers  and  that  is 
why  the  pueblo  type  of  existence  needs 
economic  uplifting  through  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  I  understand 
there  is  some  question  as  to  the  justifica- 
tion for  making  redevelopment  loans  to 
Indian  tribes  or  to  are?is  including  In- 
dian reser\'ation.''.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  this  type  of  legislation  is  intended 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose  whereas 
the  rehabilitation  or  development  of  In- 
dian areas  is  a  longtime  task.  I  would 
like  to  point  out,  however,  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered,  longterm  loans  may  be 
made.  Actually,  there  loan  terms  run  for 
longer  terms  than  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with 
funds  under  its  control.  Generally,  loans 
made  by  the  Bureau  have  been  for  short 
periods,  10  years,  5  years,  and  even 
rhorter.  I  know  of  no  loan  from  the  re- 
volving fund  so  called,  for  more  than 
20  years.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  this 
legislation,  for  certain  long-range  pin-- 
poses.  would  offer  greater  opportunities 
to  the  tribes  than  are  currently  being 
offered  from  other  sources. 

Administrative  olBcials,  operating  with 
limited  funds,  have  frequently  said  to 
Indian  applicants  either  that  Indian 
tribes  were  not  eligible  because  they  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  or  that  the  granting  agency 
had  no  more  money  available.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  segment  of  our  population  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  avail  Itself  of  a 
program  which  can  and  should  improve 
its  economic  standard. 

In  connection  with  an  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  to  S.  1,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks  relating  to  the 
need  for  training  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed rural  people.  One  of  the 
significant  facts  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States 
is  the  shift  from  a  rural  agricultural  so- 
ciety to  an  urban  industrial  and  service 
society. 

Farm  population  has  been  declining 
for  many  years.  In  1910  about  one- 
third  of  our  people  lived  on  farms;  by 
1950  only  one-sixth,  and  by  1960  only 
one-tenth  of  our  people  lived  on  farms. 
There  has  been  predicted  that  by  1975 
farm  population  may  be  around  17  mil- 
lion or  about  7.5  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation. The  number  of  farms  has  like- 
wise decreased.  There  were  6  million 
farms  in  1940;  5.3  million  in  1950;  and 
3.7  million  farms  in  1960.  It  has  l)een 
estimated  that  from  50  percent  to  as 
high  as  90  percent  of  our  young  people 
in  rural  areas  will  need  to  look  elsewhere 
for  placement  in  an  occupation.  The 
rapid  changes  that  have  been  taking 
place  for  many  years  in  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture  are  making  it  possible 
for  many  boys  and  girls  to  leave  the 
farms  to  work  in  other  fields  of  work. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  much 
underemployment  in  agriculture.  The 
farmer  has  become  such  an  efllcient  pro- 
ducer that  it  is  possible  for  a  smaller 
number  (rf  farmers  to  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  needed  by  our  people.  A  cen- 
tury ago  one  farmer  produced  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  three 
others.  Today  he  produoes  enough  for 
himself  and  24  others.    Experts  predict 
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that  the  farmer  will  soon  be  expected  to 
produce  food  and  fiber  for  himself  and 
45  others.  An  increased  percentage  of 
farmers  are  working  off  farm  part  of 
the  time  during  the  year.  As  mechani- 
zation and  the  adoption  of  educational 
scientific  practices  increase,  it  is  expected 
that  a  larger  percentage  of  farmers  will 
work  part  time  in  other  occupations. 

II  IS  important  to  utilize  fully  the 
a\  LHilable  manpower  in  rural  areas.  It  i.s 
likewise  necessary  to  make  available  op- 
portunities for  youth  and  adult-s  from 
farms  to  prepare  for  new  occupations 
where  they  may  find  opportunities  for 
increased  service  to  the  Nation 

There  are  many  depressed  ureas  in 
rural  America  where  there  are  limited 
opportunities  for  rural  people  to  prepare 
for  an  occupation  or  to  obtain  placement 
in  an  occupation  that  will  offer  a  satis- 
factory standard  of  living.  Rural  people 
should  be  «iven  the  same  opportunity  a.s 
offered  by  their  neighbors  in  urban  areas 
Unfortunately,  many  rural  people  have 
limited  educational  opportunities  because 
of  the  thousands  of  small  high  schools 
Many  of  these  schools  are  too  small  to 
offer  the  types  of  vocational  education 
courses  that  are  needed  for  their  chil- 
dren. If  the  Nation  is  to  utilize  fully  its 
manpower  potential  then  it  cannot  over- 
look the  millions  of  young  people  and 
adults  who  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
leave  rural  communities  or  who  are  liv- 
ing in  rural  communities  but  are  under- 
employed. If  rural  areas  are  not  per- 
mitted to  .share  in  the  benefits  of  Federal 
funds  for  providing  training  for  de- 
pressed areas,  it  will  be  a  seriou.->  lo.ss  to 
the  people  who  live  In  these  arrao  and 
who  need  the  training.  It  will  likewise 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation  because  the 
services  of  these  people  will  not  be  uti- 
lized to  the  best  advanta^-e. 

In  order  to  serve  efficiently  rural  area-->. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  available 
occupational  counseling  to  rural  people 
Many  of  these  persons  are  not  familiar 
with  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  other 
areas:  neither  are  they  familiar  with  the 
training  required  for  many  of  the  oc- 
cupations. In  addition,  careful  studie.s 
will  need  to  be  made  to  determine  tho.se 
individuals  who  should  be  permitted  to 
receive  training  for  an  off-farm  occupa- 
tion. 

Appropriate  courses  in  vocational  edu- 
cation should  be  made  available  on  an 
area  basis  so  that  individuals  who  desire 
may  pref>are  for  an  occupation.  After 
the  training  is  received,  adequate  assist- 
ance should  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  placement  of  these  persons  m  an 
occupation.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
prepare  these  persons  for  a  new  occupa- 
tion and  then  not  assist  them  in  becom- 
ing placed  in  this  new  work. 

Providing  vocational  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  placement,  will  not  help  soive 
all  the  problems  of  persons  who  live  in 
depressed  rural  areas  but  these  sei  ices 
can  be  of  genuine  assistance 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  niAy  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulinoia  [Mr.  Gray  I. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  S.  1.  as  amended.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  behalf  of  this  much  needed 


legislation  to  aid  economically  distressed 
areas.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  those 
Members  who  has  consistently  intro- 
duced and  supported  area  redevelopment 
legislation  I  have  been  more  than  dis- 
appointed by  the  lack  of  interest  the 
previous  administration  demonstrated 
for  the  welfare  of  our  unemployed  people 
in  my  district  and  those  of  other  area.s  of 
high  unemployment  in  the  count'-y 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  the  honor  of 
representin;;  the  15  southernmost  coun- 
ties in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  and 
before  .seltlinu  down  to  the  true  facts 
concerning  our  economic  condition.s  as 
they  now  exist,  please  let  me  preface  my 
remarks  by  saying  that  due  to  coal  and 
fluorspar  mine  closures  and  other  fac- 
tors, the  ecr^nomy  of  .->outhern  Illinois  has 
been  slippii.t:  for  the  past  \2  year.s  The 
people  of  this  region,  through  their 
chambers  vl  commerce.  Southern  Illi- 
nois. Inc  .  Southern  Illinois  University, 
community  development  programs,  and 
other  groups  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  tryin.;  to  promote  private  industry 
in  our  region  to  takf  up  .some  of  thf 
unemployment  .^lack.  However,  the  de- 
cline h.a;<  b(  en  i;reater  than  the  progress 
Southern  I"Iinois  is  made  up  of  fine  peo- 
ple, ^ood  schools,  churches,  and  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  two  of  the  t'reatest 
nav.-;able  .s:ream>  m  the  world,  th.e  Ohio 
and  Mi.ssis.iippi  Rivers,  but  is  severely 
hurt  economically,  and  if  this  bill  is  not 
pa.ssed.  thousands  of  people  will  continue 
to  sufTer  and  be  forced  to  receive  public 
aid,  or  leave  tlie  area  In  the  past  10 
years  approximately  38.000  people  have 
left  the  area  to  find  emplnyment  else- 
where Approximately  20  000  able- 
bodied  me  1  and  women  remain  unem- 
ployed m  my  di.itr!ct  According  to  the 
last  figure.'  from  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Comml.ssioi,  there  are  approximately 
35,000  persons  receiving  surplus  f(X)d  m 
the  17  lower  counties  of  southern  Illinois 

As  I  .sau:  In  my  opening  rt^marks.  we 
are  doing  <  verythmi;  we  can  to  help  our- 
selves anc:  much  progress  has  been 
made,  however,  if  the  situation  is  to  bo 
corrected,  we  must  have  outside  help 
I  will  Kive  my  hometown  if  W»'st  Frank- 
fort. Ill  .  a.-  an  example  of  what  has  been 
happening  to  southern  Illinois  communi- 
ties over  'he  pa.st  several  years  The 
ofTinal  1940  census  listt<i  my  hometown 
population  as  15.700  The  ofTleial  1950 
census  showed  1 1  400  and  a  nx-ent  censu^ 
gave  us  9  000  people  Those  wearint; 
rose-colored  glas.ses  cannot  dispute  these 
cold  facts  When  a  community  loses 
almost  50  percent  of  its  prewar  t)opula- 
tion,  .some'hintj  is  drastically  wrong  and 
certainly  r.o  one  can  aruue  that  this  type 
of  community  i.s  not  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. Speaking  for  my  hometown,  I  can 
say  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
help  our.se:ves.  Unemployed  coal  miners 
and  others  who  could  not  afford  it  have 
contributed  to  an  industrial  fund  to 
induce  private  industry  to  locate:  how- 
ever, we  n>H^d  many  things  to  attract  in- 
dustry that  our  local  p*»ople  are  not  able 
to  provide  That  is  the  real  reason  Con- 
gress must  recognize  its  responsibility 
and  aid  these  areas  suffering  fmm 
chronic  unemployment  The  last  12  to 
15  years  we  have  betri  succe.ssful  in  at- 
tracting and  developing  12.000  to  15,000 


manufacturing  jobs.  Coal  mining  jobs 
have  declined  at  a  much  greater  rate 
however,  so  many  of  our  miners  who  lost 
jobs  are  40  years  of  age  or  over.  New 
manufacturing  concerns  are  reluctant  to 
employ  men  in  that  age  bracket  when 
there  is  a  large  labor  surplus  of  younger 
men  When  an  ex-coal  or  fluorspar 
miner  i.s  unemployed  and  is  40  to  55 
years  of  age.  he  faces  a  long  uncertain 
V. ait  until  his  .social  security  benefits  are 
available  Oftimes  his  skills  acquired  in 
the  coal  mines  are  not  transferable  to 
manufacturini;  operations.  Generally, 
he  started  working  in  the  mines  at  an 
early  age  and  terminated  his  education 
before  he  developed  any  other  special 
talents  or  skills  I  have  many  close 
friends  and  neighbors  in  my  district  who 
are  caught  m  exactly  the  predicament  I 
de.scnb<^d  I  firmly  believe  the  passage 
(if  an  area  redevelopment  bill  will  in  time 
provide  badly  needed  facilities  to  attract 
and  develop  more  industrial  jobs. 

In  closing.  Mr  Chairman,  let  me  be  a 
little  political  if  I  may.  During  the  la.st 
campaign  .several  Republican  speakers 
including  Vice  President  Nixon  and  a 
.so-called  Republican  truth  .squad  came 
into  southern  Illinois  saying  "Give  us  a 
Republican  Congress,  give  us  a  Repub- 
lic.m  administration  and  we  will  give 
vou  a  distre.ssed  areas  bill  much  stronger 
than  the  Democratic  bill  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower"  In  fact  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  named  certain  cities  in 
my  conu're.ssional  district  and  told  how 
nnich  aid  thfy  would  get  under  a  Re- 
publican bill.  Oh.  what  a  difference  be- 
twet^n  el»M*tion  promises  and  actual  per- 
formance We  now  find  the  Republican 
leadership  in  Compress  either  oppo.sed  to 
any  bill  or  they  are  working  for  a 
watered  down  version  that  would  be  of 
no  help  to  anyone  at  all  What  a  bless- 
in-  it  has  b*HMi  that  the  American  people 
saw  fit  to  elect  another  Democratic 
Coni;re.ss  and  a  Democratic  President 
wJio  kfM»ps  election  promises  If  any- 
one doubts  the  statement  I  am  making, 
just  wait  until  the  rollcall  is  taken  and 
you  will  find  over  90  ix»rcent  of  the  Re- 
publicans opposing  S  1.  the  committee 
bill 

Mr  Chairman  does  this  sound  like 
the  wild  promises  made  before  the  elec- 
tion that  Republicans  are  really  for  the 
unemployed  I  will  lei  the  record  speak 
for  lUself  I  urge  everyone  who  has  a 
smct-re  desire  to  help  the  unfortunate 
to  sup[)ort  this  meritorious  legislation. 
All  you  need  do  is  to  take  a  few  minutes 
of  your  tune  and  visit  an  area  where 
young  able-bodied  Americans  are  suffer- 
ing undue  hardship  becau.se  of  no  job, 
no  means  of  livelihood  for  their  families 
This  IS  an  all-American  bill  Please 
now  do  for  Americans  what  you  have 
been  doing  for  foreign  countries  for 
years     Thank  you 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  lime  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  DulskiI, 

Mr  I)UI>SKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m 
support  of  the  depressed  areas  bill  be- 
fore us,  and  urge  iLs  adoption 

There  are  approximately  100  com- 
munities in  our  Nation  with  more  than 
15  million  people,  where  there  are  nearly 
1    million   unemployed   who   have   little 
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or  no  hope  of  finding  emplojmient  in 
their  communities  evvxi  when  the  econ- 
omy recovers. 

What  causes  the»;  depreued  areas? 
In  analyzing  the  various  factors,  I  find 
the  principal  ones  to  be:  First,  the  ttem 
pix)duced  in  tlie  artra  has  kist  its  de- 
mand: second.  autociatioD  or  a  change 
in  production  hsis  ot^urred;  and  third, 
the  plant  has  shut  dtown  and  moved  to 
another  locality  for  sundry  reasons.  We 
might  describe  these  depressed  areas 
as  the  "industrial  slams"  of  our  country. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  areas 
are  suffering  gi-eat  hardships.  Tlieir 
unemployment  comoen.sation  benefits 
are  exhausted.  Their  savings  are  ex- 
hausted. Many  of  tliem  are  existing  on 
welfare  aid  or  help  they  are  receiving 
from  relatives  and  frii»nds. 

The  communities  In  these  depressed 
areas  are  also  suffering.  They  cannot 
provide  the  public  service  that  attracts 
bitsiness  to  localltie;.  when  unemploy- 
ment Is  prolonged  Indefinitely.  Local 
budgets  have  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum, 
thus  necessitating  a  curtailment  of  edu- 
cational facilities,  capital  improvementE, 
and  public  constructk)n. 

President  Kennedy  has  said: 

It  wfuld  be  a  mlFtalce  to  consider  the 
prnblrms  of  chmnlc  unrmployment  and  im- 
cI<»rpmployment  solely  In  the  context  of  the 
ar«:is  directly  affects.  The  entire  Hatton 
•ufTers  when  there  Is  prolonged  hardship  In 
any  locality.  Thla  probtiem  la  eaperlally  crit- 
ical uxiay.  for  1  out  of  every  10  persona 
in  the  United  Stat«a  Uvea  in  an  area  that 
iiTwr  Tcels  the  Impact  cf  chronic  unemploy- 
ment or  underemploymmt. 

I  believe  that  industrial  development, 
in  tiie  rehabilitation  of  these  distreased 
areas,  should  be  through  the  expansion 
of  existing  plants  a  ad  the  establishment 
of  new  plants.  A  piogram  that  would 
bnr.L;  industries  into  a  depressed  area 
from  oUier  regions  v'ould  not  result  in 
any  improvement  in  industrial  activity, 
aud  only  sluf  t  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
mr-nt  rather  than  solving  it. 

If  the  total  demand  for  labor  in  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  <:ould  be  increaoed 
more  than  the  avenige  growth  of  our 
labor  force  the  industries  naoving  into 
the  depressed  areas  would  then  repre- 
sent a  net  addition  to  the  number  of  jobs 
normaJly  provided  by  our  economy.  In 
this  way  an  effective  redevelopment  pro- 
gram can  be  an  invahiable  instrument  in 
expanding  our  economy  and  the  future 
gro«'th  of  our  Nation.  But  we  most 
make  cci-tain  that  this  legislation  will 
crtate  new  jobs  rather  than  transfer 
jobs  from  one  region  to  another.  This 
IS  the  aim  of  the  bill  before  us  which 
slates  as  one  of  its  purposes,  "that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  new  employ- 
mi  nt  opportunities  sliould  be  created  by 
d(  veloping  and  exi>anding  new  and 
existing  facihUcs  arA  resources  with- 
out substantially  recucing  employment 
in  other  aieas  of  th(!  United  States." 

In  my  city  of  Buffalo  and.  in  fact,  the 
enure  Niagara  Frontier  area  of  New 
Yoi  k  State,  has  been  extremely  hard  hit 
by  unemploj-ment.  I'actories  have  shut 
down  and  some  of  them  have  even 
moved  out  of  the  area  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

In  February  of  this  year  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  imemployed 


In  our  area  was  12.1  percent  of  the  labor 
force. 

Under  the  legislation  we  are  now  con- 
ciderinc,  Buffalo  could  be  made  eligible 
for  aid  even  though  it  just  missed  the 
eligibility  criteria  for  redevelopment 
loans  by  three-tenths  of  1  percent.  The 
bill  states  that  the  administrator  of  the 
program  **shall  also  designate  as  'rede- 
Telopment  areas'  those  areas  in  which 
there  exists  a  condition  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unanployment  or  under- 
employment." I  am  certain  that  the 
administrator  of  this  program  "would 
give  Buffalo  every  consideration  for  such 
a  designation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania   I  Mr.  DentI. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  committee  bill  to  aid  dis- 
tressed areas. 

The  once  great  industrial  State  of 
Pennsylvania  finds  itself  listed  as  No.  2 
in  the  Nation  in  its  economic  distress. 

We  are  second  only  to  West  Virginia  in 
this  regard. 

Both  States  are  victims  of  the  same 
destructive  forces  that  have  destroyed 
their  normal  economic  well-being. 

One  cause  of  their  troubles  has  come 
from  the  adverse  economic  effect  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trades  Agreements  Acts. 

This  was  acknowledged  by  the  Senate 
version  of  this  act  before  being  amended 
by  the  House  committee. 

Section  5  of  Senate  No.  1  made  a  com- 
munity injured  by  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  foreign  imports  a  first 
priority  under  the  distressed  area  bill. 

The  House  removed  this  section  simply 
because  if  every  single  community  could 
be  called  a  distressed  area  as  a  result  of 
import  injury,  the  established  metro- 
politan area  plan  now  used  as  a  criteria 
in  determining  the  areas  that  qualify  for 
•id  under  the  bill  would  almost  automat- 
ically make  every  industrial  and  mining 
State  a  depressed  area. 

This  was  just  as  well  because  this  bill 
■houid  not  be  compered  with  the  serious 
problems  raised  by  the  perversion  of  the 
trade  agreements  in  the  last  8  years. 

Other  causes,  of  oourse,  have  added  to 
the  troubles  of  our  great  State,  not  the 
least  of  which  have  been  the  automation 
of  industrial  production,  and  the  impact 
of  gas  and  oil  as  a  source  of  fuel  replac- 
ing the  basic  coal  industry. 

In  passing  it  might  be  helpful  to  con- 
dder  the  injury  to  these  industrial  areas 
by  the  raiding  forages  from  Southern 
States  with  their  tax  concessions,  free 
industrial  facilities,  appeals  for  migra- 
tion based  upon  cheaper  labor  markets 
and  lower  real  and  personal  taxes. 

TTie  need  for  this  legislation  is 
brought  about  by  the  ocmiplete  exhaus- 
tion of  resources  in  the  areas  that  suffer 
from  chronic  and /or  long-enduring  un- 
employment . 

TTie  money  loaned  to  these  communi- 
ties will  not  put  these  distressed  areas 
ahead  of  other  more  prosperous  com- 
munities but  will  in  fact  only  give  them 
ft  chance  to  catch  up  and  be  able  to  fight 
for  their  existence  on  more  equal  terms. 
Tlie  one  serious  drawback  with  the 
present  bill  is  that  it  will  prove  woefully 
Inadequate  because  too  few  of  us  really 


know   the  extent  of  the  distress  in  so 
many  of  our  States. 

One  can  hardly  call  legislation  involv- 
ing approximately  $400  million  for  the 
aid  and  relief  of  the  50  States  of  this 
Union  inflationary  while  we  spend  bil- 
hons  and  billions  yearly  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing  for  states  and  nations 
foreign  to  our  shores. 

Without  denying  help  to  friends  and 
allies,  can  we  honestly  deny  it  to  our- 
selves? 

The  peoples  living  in  a  distressed  area 
are  in  need  of  Federal  assistance  and  this 
Congress  will  be  remiss  in  its  duties 
if  it  falls  to  pass  this  legislation  this 
session. 

We  have  evcar  reason  to  believe  that 
this  bill  will  receive  Presidential  ap- 
proval from  the  President  rather  than  a 
Presidential  veto — ^a  veto  incidentally 
that  has  caused  untold  and  uncounted 
additional  suffering  in  these  distressed 
areas  because  of  the  imwarranted  post- 
ponement of  the  help  this  legislation 
makes  possible. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  F>ermission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  on  the 
bill  now  under  consideration. 

Tlic  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
which  developed  this  bill.  I  rise  in  Its 
support.  I  make  this  statement  In  the 
realization  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill. 
There  are  portions  of  it  which  I  would 
prefer  to  see  deleted.  Similarly,  there 
are  provisions  which  might  be  incloded 
to  improve  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  legislation  represents 
a  compromise  developed  out  of  opposing 
philosophies  by  men  who  feel  a  bill  of 
this  kind  is  necessary.  It  is  a  far  better 
bin,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  legislation 
passed  recently  by  the  Senate,  and  It  is 
a  great  improvement  over  ttie  measure 
which  I»read«it  Eisenhower  vetoed  for 
many  valid  reasons  last  year. 

I  represent  here  an  area  of  southeast- 
em  Ohio  that  h8is  suffered  economic 
plight  for  many  years.  The  coal  and 
pottery  and  other  industries  that  once 
flourished  in  my  district  have  declined, 
leaving  distress,  unemployment,  and  at- 
tendant economic  and  social  problems. 
Our  population  has  remained  stagnant, 
and  over  a  p>eriod  of  four  decades  a 
number  of  the  coimties  in  the  district 
have  lost  population.  Young  people 
have  sought  employment  elsewhere  be- 
cause there  were  no  opportunities  or  too 
few  opportunities  at  home.  These  con- 
ditions have  persisted  in  good  times  and 
bad  if  we  compare  our  potential  against 
the  progress  of  other  areas  of  the  Nation. 
Let  me  respond  to  those  who  argue 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  not 
embark  on  legislation  of  this  kind,  that 
it  destroys  local  initiative,  or  that  it  only 
serves  those  persons  and  groups  who  sit 
and  wait  for  their  fellow  taxpayers  to 
provide  them  a  living.  For  years,  in  my 
district,  the  people  have  exercised 
imagination  and  initiative.  They  have 
worked   and  are   working   diligently  to 
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attract  new  industry  to  utilize  the  re- 
sources we  have  to  create  productive 
jobs  for  a  large  and  willing  number  of 
people  seeking  work.  There  have  been 
some  notable  achievements.  New  plants 
have  come  in.  There  is  a  new  develop- 
ing diversity  of  industry  and  we  have 
rt'piesented  in  our  area  plants  of  some 
ot  the  largest  and  most  respected  Amer- 
ican corporations.  However,  in  my  opin- 
ion help  IS  needed — not  direction  and 
fiiclation  from  Washington  or  a  Federal 
handout.  We  need  a  sound  program  of 
a.ssi.sLance  to  help  ourselves.  That  \s 
what  I  hope  this  bill  will  provide,  not 
only  in  southeastern  Ohio  but  wherever 
difTicuUie.s  of  this  kind  persist 

The  Federal  Government  is  deeply  in- 
volved in  our  local  trouble.s  already. 
The  United  States  pursued,  for  more 
than  a  decade,  a  policy  of  bountiful  aid 
to  other  nations.  American  doUar.s  have 
made  possible  the  spectacular  recovery 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  Ma- 
chines and  technical  advice  have  been 
furnished  in  abiindance  so  that  these 
nations  could  use  their  own  natural 
skills  and  the  advantage  of  low-paid 
labor  to  invade  the  American  markets 
with  their  products.  Our  laws  have 
consistently  encouraged  the  competition 
of  imported  products  with  American- 
made  goods  in  our  domestic  market.s. 
There  are  many  plants  padlocked  in 
.southeastern  Ohio  and  counth.>s  job- 
less persons  who  can  trace  their  eco- 
nomic problems  directly  to  the  foreign 
trade  policies  enacted  consistently  by 
the  Congress  since  World  War  II  Is  it 
not  fitting  that  the  Federal  Govti  ninent 
should  express  some  willingness  to  help 
these  people  help  themselves? 

Unemployment  is.  of  cour.se.  an  im- 
mediate and  tragic  problem  for  the  per- 
son upon  whom  it  is  visited  It  is  also 
a  serious  problem  for  the  community 
and  the  Nation.  Congress  has  been  quick 
to  respond  to  this  issue  when  it  has 
arisen.  Only  recently  we  have  enacted 
emergency  unemployment  compensa- 
tion legislation.  Several  days  later  we 
provided  Federal  funds  to  assist  the 
children  of  the  unemployed.  These 
emergency  costs  amount  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  .some 
areas,  the  costs  continue  to  mount  year  in 
and  year  out.  I  recognize  that  this  bill  is 
not  intended  to  deal  with  the  present 
business  slump.  Its  pur^xise  i.s  to  meet 
the  problem  of  chronic  distress  in  .specific 
areas  of  the  country  which  meet  criteria 
It  establishes.  However,  I  mention  tiiem 
because  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provide  unemployment  as.sist- 
ance  and  public  relief  to  the  lobless 
These  measures  are  necessary,  but  they 
are  unproductive  in  the  Iohk  run  They 
assist  in  a  peripheral  way,  but  they  add 
little  investment  in  the  future 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  16  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  unemployment  compen.sa- 
tion  and  public  assistance  benefit.;  to- 
gether totaled  $130  million  in  1960 
alone  If  unemployment  in  these  16 
areas  could  have  been  brought  down  to 
3  percent  of  the  labor  force,  nearly  $90 
million  might  have  been  saved  m  1 
year  in  this  one  State.  I  am  not  infer- 
ring, as  I  believe  some  of  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  may  have  done,  that  the  legis- 


lation we  are  discussing  today  would 
have  made  this  total  .saving  po.s,sible  I 
do  say  that  with  this  bill  enacted  into 
law  there  would  be  jwsslbilities  whicli 
are  not  available  today.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing th''  simple  i.ssue  of  the  costs  of 
this  bill  alJiuv  The  question  cannot  be 
hone.stly  i.'olated  from  other  considera- 
tioris  Most  of  the  costs  of  this  bill  will 
be  in  the  form  of  repayable  loans  There 
IS  a  trem''ndous  cost  att.u-hed  to  the 
failure  to  provide  PVderal  a.ssisiance  m 
this  case  and  tiie  costs  can  be  totaU'd 
in  savings  in  existing  programs  The 
costs  of  lo.s.ses  m  human  energy,  dignity, 
skills  and  progre.ss  cannot  be  measured 
so  easily,  but  they  are  deeply  mvohcd 
here,  nonetheless. 

In  this  measure,  we  want  no  pualing 
of  industries  by  one  community  at  the 
expen.se  of  anotiier.  Rtxiistribution  of 
distress  is  not  to  the  Nations  advanta'-;e 
Nor  do  we  want  back-door  financing  by 
the  Federal  Government  so  that  we  ob- 
scure further  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
country.  This  bill  seek.s  strongly  to  avoid 
piracy  and  calls  for  lures.^ary  funds  to 
be  subject  to  annual  review  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Cun- 
!;re.ss  In  this  way.  tiu.s  bill  would  be  far 
better  thsm  any  on  this  subject  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  White  House 

Someone  has  said  that  if  this  bill  is 
pa.ssed  It  will  nsult  in  ma.s.s  frustration 
and  disillusion,  since  it  promises  more 
than  it  would  deliver  This  is  true  only 
if  it  IS  no'  reg.irded  in  st>n=;lb!p  perspec- 
tive. The  Federal  Government  is  not  in 
a  t>os:tion  to  create  produ'^tive  indus- 
trial jobs  It  has  great  power,  but  jobs 
are  created  because  mdividtial  producers 
are  willuig  to  translate  ideas  into  sal- 
able merchandise  This  involves  insight 
vigor,  skill,  and  risk  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  Ijet  us  have  no  illusions  about 
how  employment  which  genuinely  adds 
to  the  Nations  productivity  is  created 
Sleight  of  hand  from  Washington  does 
not  chan.;e  tins  biisic  fact,  and  I  hope 
no  one  in  eitiu-r  party  will  be  .so  naive 
or  cynical  as  to  hold  out  the  promi.se  of 
immediate  benefits  that  solve  all  or  even 
most  of  our  economic  problems  This 
bill  will  not  produce  miracles  It  will.  I 
believe,  give  needed  encouragement  and 
incentive  to  local  people  to  work  even 
harder  with  the  proper  tools  to  create 
a  favorable  climate  for  general  industrial 
development  The  big  job  still  rest.s  with 
th"  community 

Botii  political  parties  iiave  long  recog- 
nized tiu-  need  for  Federal  area  rede- 
velopment legi.-lation  It  has  been  dis- 
cusM'd  in  Washington  for  a  decade  or 
more  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
Party  platforms  have  botli  called  for  its 
enactment.  How  the  details  of  the  leg- 
islation should  read  luis  stalled  final  ac- 
tion I  can  understand  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  liave  been  so  ably  ex- 
pre.ssed  here  today  about  tins  bill  They 
are  founded  on  sincere  interpretations 
of  what  IS  best  for  tiie  public  interest 
But  with  equal  sincerity  and  conviction. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  tins  bill  and  to 
insist  tiiat  lUs  provisions  prevail  over 
those  embodied  in  the  bill  pa.ssed  by  tiie 
other  body 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman.  S  1  is  a 
sound  progriun  for  P\>deral  area  redevel- 
opment assistance  designed  to  put  an  end 


to  the  pockets  of  chronic  unemployment 
which  have  marred  the  American  econ- 
omy for  sDine  yeai  >.  Many  of  the.se 
areas  iiave  demonstrated  a  crying  need 
for  a.ssistance  since  1955,  and  their  num- 
ber has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the 
la.st  i  years  Twice  the  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  the  Congress  have  passed  dis- 
tressed area  legislation,  only  to  have 
their  work  undone  by  Presidential  veto 
Now  that  we  have  a  President  m  the 
Wlute  House  who  is  demonstrating  an 
immediate  concern  in  the  plight  of  the 
more  than  fj  million  Americans  living  m 
the  108  presently  designated  depressed 
labor  market.-,  we  c;in  at  last  enact  a  pro- 
gr.im  whicli  offers  them  the  iiope  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  for  their  communities. 

My  own  State  of  New  York  has  6 
sm.iller  labor  surplus  areas  which  will 
b<'  (  ligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
S  1  Tliese  areas  are  Amsterdam. 
Aubuin.  Gloversville.  Jamestown-Dun- 
kirk, Ogdt  nsburg-Mes.sena-Malone  and 
Platt.sburi;h  The  latest  figures  show 
that  in  Amsterdam  14  1  i>ercent  of  the 
lab  r  force  is  unemployed:  Auburn  9  7 
percent  of  tiie  lalxjr  force  is  unemployed  . 
Gloversville  15  3  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  unemployed,  Jamestown-Dun- 
lone  14  2  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed ,  O  densburg-Me.ssena-Ma- 
lone  14  2  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed,  and  in  Plattsburgh  8  4  per- 
ctnt  of   tr^e   lalx)r  force   is  unemployed 

New  York  State  as  a  whole  is  in  need 
of  help  The  State  has  7  3  percent  un- 
employmer.t  with  557.231  people  out  of 
work  .Although  New  York  City  may  not 
qiialifv  for  direct  aid  under  this  bill,  the 
city  would  benefit  from  any  reduction  m 
unemployment  in  the  upstate  areas  as 
industries  in  the  city  service  the  entire 
State  Ne<'dles.s  to  say.  New  York  City 
with  35:), 100  people  unemployed  needs 
assi.>tance 

F'uert«  Rico  will  also  benefit  from  thi.s 
bill  Tins  important  Commonwealth  has 
been  engaged  m  a  program  of  .self-help 
winch  should  be  praist^d  by  all  of  us. 
However,  the  recession  has  hit  Puerto 
Rico,  and  tins  area  deserves  our  support 
and  encouragement.  There  are  three 
areas  of  substantial  and  persistent  labor 
surplus  in  the  island:  Mayaguez,  Ponce, 
and  San  Juan  A  brief  look  at  tlie  statis- 
tics will  indicate  the  need  for  the  type 
of  a.ssistance  provided  for  m  S  1  In 
Mayaguez.  Ponce  and  San  Juan.  12  3 
percent  14  4  percent,  and  6  2  percent  of 
the  lab  )r  force,  respectively,  is  unem- 
ployed There  are  a  toUil  of  22.500 
people  out  of  work 

I  am  .somewhat  c<incerned  about  the 
adequacy  of  this  i)roposal  should  the  na- 
tional economic  situation  not  improve 
as  rapidly  as  .some  predict  it  will  With 
only  $.394  million  in  potential  loans  and 
grants  t(j  be  distributed  among  108  in- 
dustrial areas  and  an  indeterminate 
number  of  rural  areas,  and  a  restriction 
on  tile  amount  to  be  made  available  for 
use  before  July  1.  1962  — loans  not  to 
exceed  $90  million  before  July  1,  1962— 
one  might  question  whether  any  com- 
munity will  receive  enough  financial 
help  to  get  back  on  its  feet  I  firmly  .sup- 
port the  proposals  contained  in  S.  1, 
but  if  tile  state  of  the  tnronomy  does  not 
sliow  a  marked  sign  of  an  upturn  soon, 
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I  believe  we  must  consider  more  drastic 
measures  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
chronic  unemployment  in  the  distressed 
areas. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  anxious  to  give  my  full  support  to 
thase  truly  depressed  areas  of  the  coun- 
t:y  such  as  those  ir.  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia.  I  am  willing  to  supixirt 
legislation  for  such  areas  even  though 
niy  own  State  has  a  high  degree  of  em- 
ployment and  needs  no  such  assistance 
fioni  Washington. 

However.  I  cannot  with  clear  con- 
science support  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing, as  It  IS  a  scatter -gun  approach.  It 
extends  hope  to  those  who  need  help. 
but  I  am  confident  that  such  help  will 
never  materialize  through  enactment  of 
tJie  proposed  legislation.  Contrary  to 
statements  made,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  bill  will  stimulate  the  pirating 
of  industry  from  one  city  to  another  at 
the  taxpayers'  exp>ense. 

So  far  as  my  district  is  concerned, 
we  have  a  healthy  economy  built  by 
loyal  American^  through  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  We  do  not  think  it 
proper  or  fair  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  discriminate  against 
industry  in  my  distiict  as  it  woiild  un- 
doubtedly do  if  thL'j  legislation  is  ap- 
proved in  its  presen;  form. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plan  to 
support  the  Widnall  substitute  as  it  is 
a  workable  piece  of  legislation  and  gets 
to  the  root  of  the  problem.  It  will 
bring  at>out  the  results  we  all  want.  It 
will  actually  cure  tl:e  problem  and  put 
people  to  work.  It  has  a  very  strict  pro- 
vision against  the  pirating  of  business 
from  one  city  to  another. 

I  hope  that  the  workable,  eflfective 
.substitute  will  prevail.  I  shall  support 
It  If  It  does  not  prevail,  then  I  shall 
vote  against  the  committee  bill  because 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  "pie  in  the 
sky  "  proposal  and  will  never  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  doni?. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  speak  briefly  in  jupport  of  S.  1,  the 
area  redevelopment  bill.  This  bill  was 
rei>orted  out  by  the  (Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  after  careful  study 
and  many  long  hours  of  hard  work,  and 
after  taking  thousands  of  pages  of  testi- 
mony on  this  and  related  measures.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  excellent  testimony 
given  by  Governor  Ijiwrence  of  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  feel  that  this 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  provides  for  Federal  loans  to 
industrial  firms  to  expand  employment 
in  areas  which  have  long  suffered  from 
a  high  rate  of  jobless  workers,  and  in  de- 
pre.sscd  rural  areas  lis  well.  It  also  pro- 
vides loans  and  grants  for  necessary 
public  facilities  in  these  areas,  and  it 
provides  miportant  aids  for  occupational 
training  of  workers. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  IS  justified  because  of  our  moral 
responsibility  to  relieve  the  suflfering  of 
Uie  unemployed.  The  Congress  clearly 
a.s.sumed  the  obligation  to  do  whatever 
it  can  to  maintain  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Full  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  This  purpose  has  repeatedly  been 
reaffirmed  in  other  acts  to  expand  em- 


ployment and  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  unemployed. 

I  also  support  the  committee  bill  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  It  will  benefit 
the  people  of  my  own  district  and,  in 
fact,  Americans  everywhere.  Unemploy- 
ment wherever  It  exists  means  idle  re- 
sources and  a  waste  of  manpower.  In 
the  last  campaign  it  was  clearly  estab- 
lished that  one  of  the  basic  problems 
facing  America  is  the  recent  slackening 
in  its  rate  of  growth.  A  growing  econo- 
my will  provide  higher  incomes  and 
better  standards  of  living  for  all  of  us. 
It  will  enable  us  to  carry  our  defense  bur- 
dens more  easily  and  meet  the  fierce 
economic  competition  of  the  cold  war. 
If  this  idle  manpower  can  be  put  to  work, 
the  entire  Nation   will  benefit. 

By  the  same  token,  if  we  allow  eco- 
nomic stagnation  to  go  untended  in  the 
more  than  100  urban  areas  and  in  the 
many  unfortunate  rural  areas  where  it 
now  exists,  it  will  sap  the  strength  of  the 
whole  economy.  People  who  are  out  of 
work  or  who  live  in  oppressive  poverty 
cannot  buy  the  automobiles,  appliances, 
apparel,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  prod- 
ucts of  American  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. Every  unemployed  worker  and 
his  family  represents  a  lost  market  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  It  constitutes 
a  drag  on  business  activity  which  could 
eventually  result  in  serious  layoffs  in 
other  towns  and  cities  seeking  markets. 

Moreover,  such  unemploym.ent  repre- 
sents substantial  costs  through  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  relief 
payments.  Unfortunately  no  overall 
statistics  are  available,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  fact  is  that  depressed 
areas  have  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  rest  of  the  economy.  In 
fact,  in  my  own  State  it  was  testified 
that,  in  1960  alone,  outlays  for  unem- 
ployment  compensation  and  public  as- 
sistance benefits  paid  just  in  the  16  com- 
munities in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
totaled  $131  million.  If  unemployment 
in  these  areas  had  been  held  to  3  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  there  would  have  been 
a  saving  of  nearly  $90  million.  And  this 
is  Just  for  one  State  in  a  single  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  the  economic  problems  of  these 
communities  any  longer.  The  cost  to 
the  rest  of  us  runs  far  more  than  the 
dollar  amount  of  this  bill.  More  im- 
portantly, the  people  who  live  in  these 
areas  do  not  want  charity — they  want 
work.  The  provisions  in  this  bill  are 
very  carefully  calculated  to  create  a  net 
expansion  in  employment  and  produc- 
tion to  provide  work  for  these  people. 
By  raising  their  incomes  it  will  also  in- 
crease the  markets  for  the  output  of 
other  areas  and  help  restore  prosperity 
to  the  entire  economy. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  briefly  discuss  the  two  major  areas 
to  which  our  studies  should  be  directed 
in  considering  this  so-called  depressed 
areas  bill. 

First,  the  question  of  piracy.  Both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  this  bill 
have  expressed  fears  concerning  pirating 
of  industry  which  could  occur  as  use  is 
made  of  the  funds  as  authorized  under 
this  bill.  Explanations  have  been  of- 
fered that  the  strongest  possible  lan- 
guage is  included  to  prevent  this,  yet 


obviously  there  are  no  safeguards  within 
this  bill  to  stop  this  feared  situation. 

In  addition,  may  I  point  out  that  in 
most  States  and  in  many  local  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  indus- 
trial development  has  been  effectively 
promoted,  and  this  federally  imposed 
program  would  have  the  effect  of  com- 
peting with  activities  of  State  and  local 
governments  in  these  same  areas. 

Furthermore,  the  vagueness  which 
characterizes  this  bill,  giving  almost  un- 
limited power  to  the  administrative 
agencies,  raises  the  obvious  fear  that 
complete  disregard  for  local  interests 
would  result  if  this  bill  should  be 
accepted. 

I  feel  that  the  committee  bill  does  not 
approach  the  real  source  of  the  problem. 
Merely  aiding  in  the  development  of 
plant  sites,  buildings,  and  facilities  does 
not  guarantee  the  manufacturer  a  ready 
market  for  his  products.  Would  we  in 
future  years  be  requested  to  stockpile 
production  by  firms  in  depressed  areas 
if  they  arc  unable  to  operate  with  con- 
.<^istent  volume  of  profit? 

Tire  formula  and  vague  administrative 
practices  set  up  in  this  proposal  are  such 
i.hat  all  the  funds  allocated  could  be 
drawn  into  a  few  pockets  of  the  country, 
leaving  other  areas  whose  hopes  have 
been  raised  by  the  Utopian  nature  of  this 
program  grievously  disappointed.  It  is 
my  frank  opinion  that  this  biU  actually 
represents  a  completely  false  approach 
to  areas  of  chronic  unemployment,  and 
tlie  disappointment  that  would  follow 
with  the  unworkable  nature  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  greater  than  the  economic 
ailments  which  States  and  local  com- 
munities are  themselves  striving  to 
overcome. 

Despite  all  the  statistics  and  vague 
promises  we  have  heard,  the  plain  fact 
is  that  the  funds  we  are  asked  to  appro- 
priate will  not  solve  the  problem  for 
which  they  are  intended,  will  add  fur- 
ther to  the  huge  budget  deficit  the  new 
administration  seems  determined  to  cre- 
ate. It  will  create  new  depressed  areas 
by  pirating  industry  from  booming  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  will  result  in  de- 
velopments which  will  be  harmful  to  the 
employees,  employers,  and  above  all,  the 
already  overburdened  taxpayer. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  ought  to 
be  discussed,  and  that  is  the  possible  job 
protection  that  should  be  afforded  em- 
ployees whose  firms  are  pirated  from 
their  present  areas.  If  the  committee 
is  truly  serious  in  its  regard  for  the  em- 
ployee's rights,  it  will  adopt  provisions 
guaranteeing  the  seniority  rights  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  a  firm's  present  manufacturing  facil- 
ity. To  fail  to  provide  this  protection 
will  cause  personal  suffering  to  employees 
now  working  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  realize  that  to  a  degr^?  my  words  are 
falling  on  deaf  ears  since  the  adminis- 
tration is  determined  to  jam  this  bill 
through  the  Congress.  I  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  coming  decade,  we  face 
a  serious  task  of  gearing  our  industrial 
machine  to  employ  a  steadily  expanding 
labor  force.  Complete  disregard  for 
human  hardship  is  Indefensible,  and  this 
bill  will  cause,  in  my  opinion,  a  chaotic 
nationwide  situation. 
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I  wish  to  cloae  hf  making  one  brief  ub- 
servatk>n  whleb  I  hope  will  not  be  at- 
tacked as  a  display  at  sectioiialism.  liii- 
nois  has  commimttics  which  are  tajscged 
with  the  deprened  area  label  which  hare 
helped  themaelres  bgr  effectiTe  local  in- 
dustrial development  financing  pro- 
grams. The  consensus  of  opinion  in 
these  Illinois  areas  is  that  the  combina- 
tion of  State,  regional  and  local  prorrrams 
IS  creating  ccmslstent  economic  gains, 
and  with  proper  acknowledgment  of 
problems,  we  are  well  on  the  uay  in  Il- 
linois to  solving  them.  At  the  mommt 
money  is  available  for  loans  to  prospec- 
tive industries  in  the  so-calhxl  depressed 
areas  of  Illinois,  which  points  out  the 
basic  fact  that  this  bill  is  not  needed. 

Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  S.  1.  the  area 
redevelopment  bill,  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  problems  confronting 
all  areas  in  the  United  States  that  are 
sufTerlng  from  chronic  unemployment. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  which 
considered  this  legislation.  Basically, 
this  bin  represents  the  position  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  In  this  field  It  Is 
a  much  needed  piece  of  le'4i.-;lation  and 
one  which  is  long  overdue.  Unfortu- 
nately, two  .simtlar  bilLs  v.hich  were 
pa-ssed  in  previous  years  by  the  Congress 
met  with  Presidential  vetoes  in  the  last 
administration.  Now  at  la.^^t  we  will  see 
this  program  put  into  action. 

The  area  rederelopment  bill  will  be 
of  direct  and  immediate  benefit  to  many 
communities  throughout  the  country, 
including  my  own  district  in  south 
Philadelphia.  The  Etelawaro  Valley 
area  has  long  been  recocnizcd  as  one 
of  our  greatest  industrial  areas.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  it  does 
not  have  problems.  Some  industries 
have  left  the  area  or  closed  down  The 
result  has  been  layoffs  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

Under  the  provi.sions  of  S.  1.  south 
Philadelphia  and  the  Delaware  Valley 
can  be  rebuilt.  Production  and  employ- 
ment win  be  expanded  and  income 
raised. 

This  bill  will  directly  benefit  Philadel- 
phians  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  Government  loans  on  very  lib- 
eral terms.  The  interest  rate  on  these 
loans  currently  would  be  4'ii  percent  and 
they  can  be  used  to  construct  or  improve 
industrial  facilities  that  will  put  pt^^ple 
back  to  work.  In  addition,  liberal  loans 
will  be  available  to  finance  needed  public 
works  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  bill  also  prnvidf^s  Federal 
aid  for  our  State  vocational  training 
system  which  win  grive  worker.s  an  op- 
PKJrtunity  to  obtain  better  and  higher 
paying  jobs.  The  bill  would  further  pro- 
vide subsistence  payments  to  workers 
while  they  take  this  vocational  training. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  one  pro- 
vision In  the  bill,  which  recognizes  the 
hardships  and  the  outright  dollar  cost 
imposed  by  cutbacks  In  exLstin;::  drfrn.se 
facilities,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Shipyard,  the  Philadelphia  Quarter- 
master Center,  the  Marine  Corp>'^  Quar- 
termaster Depot,  and  others.  If  we  are 
to  do  something  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment,  we  certainly   cannot   ignore   the 


impact  which  defi-n.se  cutbacks  m  exist- 
ing activities  are  bound  to  have.  There- 
fore, the  bill  requires  a  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress  of  this  problem  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  employment  m 
existing  Federal  installations. 

The  dollar  amounts  involved  in  the 
area  rcc'cvelopment  bill  are  small  indeed, 
but  the  benefits  will  bt-  extremely  im- 
portant. I'nemplfiyment  m  our  wealthy 
Nation  IS  intolerable  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  adminustration  and  the  Con- 
gress iecogniz:es  the  Federal  resixjnsi- 
bility  to  help  our  pcopl«v 

Mrs  GR.\NAH AN.  Mr  ("l  .iirman.  we 
arc  a  reli,Mou>  and  moral  pe  .pie  with 
generally  hii^h  standards  of  conduct  in 
our  relationship;  with,  one  another  und 
yet,  when  it  cumt'S  to  economic  issues, 
the  .American  people  seem  to  divide  into 
two  groups  with  one  group  .seeming  to 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  helping  ones 
neighbor  is  in  some  way  un-American 
and  undesirable 

If  the  neightx)rs  hoise  were  burning, 
to  use  President  Roosevelt's  World  War 
II  example,  none  of  us  would  hesitate 
to  use  our  garden  hoie  -  or  any  tool  at 
hand  -to  help  the  neighbor  in  de.-^pcrate 
need.  And  we  would  not  say  to  him: 
"Convince  me  you  have  done  evirything 
you  possibly  could  do  to  help  yourself 
in  this  emergency  before  expecting  me 
to  give  you  any  help." 

However,  in  the  case  of  our  distressed 
areas — area.s  with  which  we  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  are  so  grimly  familiar  and  whose 
plight  we  fully  recognize  and  under- 
.<;tand — in  the  Ciuse  of  these  distressed 
areas,  some  here  today  would  apparent- 
ly .say  that  we  dare  not  do  anything  real- 
ly ttlective  to  help  them  until  we  are 
convinced  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
that  they  have  done  everything  they  can 
to  help  themselves. 

Believe  me,  Mr  Chairman,  this  is  the 
same  as  .saying  to  the  neifhtxjr  whose 
house  is  burning  dL»wn:  Do  not  expect 
any  help  from  me  until  I  am  sure  you 
have  tried  everything  you  could  do  on 
your  own.  including  calling  all  of  your 
relatives  to  drive  out  here  to  help  you  " 
At  what  point  do  we  finally  intervene'' 

ENTTRE  NATTON'S  ETTUf'^MT  KrrrCTTD 

For  the  area.-  of  substantial  inxid  per- 
.siitent  labor  surplus— the  chronically 
distressed  and  depressed  areas  — are  in 
desperate  difficulty.  And  we— all  of  us 
in  this  country — are  involved  In  their 
di.-.tre.ss,  and  suffering  from  It.  too 

Philadf;lphia  i-s  currently  among  Uic 
areiLS  of  substantial  labor  i.urplu.s,  along 
with  moit  of  the  149  other  major  pro- 
duction centers  of  the  Nation,  and  along 
with  184  smaller  labor  market  areius  But 
our  d-'pre.-.sed  situation  is  not  chronic, 
not  persistent.  a.i  it  has  been  for  .so  lonir 
m  20  of  the  major  areai,  now  on  the  list 
and  in  88  of  the  .sm.illcr  aria.s  on  the  list. 
We  bounce  back  when  busine.vs  pick.s  up, 
but  the  up.swin;^s  have  bn-n  ti-kuig  longer 
and  longer  in  recent  years. 

However,  we  fall  uito  thr  .-.urplui  la- 
bor cat^'gory  periodically  and  6tay  in  it 
longer  those  years,  primarily  becau.se  uf 
the  depressing  eff-.'Ct  upcn  us  of  employ- 
ment condition.'-  m  oUici'  part.s  of  Penn- 
i.ylvania  and  ot^er  part-s  of  the  Nation  - 
we  are  dragged  down  by  tiie  exii^tciuc  of 
reces.sion  and  dt^pre.ssion  in  other  areas. 


Kventualiy.  if  wo  do  not  cure  this  per- 
sistent problem,  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try which  now  feels  that  it  is  relatively 
prosperous  is  going  to  be  suffering  from 
the  backwash  of  economic  tides  from  the 
depres.sed  areas.  I'>en  as  it  is,  there  is 
not  a  single  major  production  center  in 
Lhiii  country  which  is  iit  present  ex- 
periencing any  n'al  pro.speniy — which 
does  not  have  a  lab<ir  suri^lus  of  at  iea.st 
moderate  j  roportions. 

rtS  .S  jVL'.  ANIA  .S     U.  >VE.".N.  >B     HAS    BUtrCIIT     r%'E«Y 
POSSm  K    SOLIITI'  'N 

To  those  Members  o'  the  Hou.se  who 
f''e;  It  is  none  of  th  -ir  busine.ss  how  bad 
busin  .ss  may  bv  in  other  parts  of  the 
eou!  try.  or  how  much  unemployment 
may  persist  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, I  "^ay,  Mr  Chairman,  the  bell  tolls 
for  them    too-  for  their  aretis,  too. 

IVnnsylvanm  has  been  alert  to  thi.-^ 
pniblem  and  has,  under  Governor  Law- 
rv.irc  iind.  before  him.  under  C3overnor 
leader  sou:  ht  with  all  of  its  resources  to 
meet  our  economic  problems.  Uur  Gov- 
ernor has  not  left  a  stone  unturned  But 
the.se  prublems  cannot  be  solvetl  in 
Pr-nn:  ylvania  alone 

This  spreading  blight  of  labor  surplus, 
of  mas.s  distress,  of  technological  dis- 
placement and  automation  unemploy- 
mint.  t>f  reduced  output  in  the  face  of 
mcreasing  population  in  the  woik 
force  -this  situation  demands  prompt 
correction  and  it  requires  national  lead- 
ership and  direction  and  funds  and 
a.sM.stance 

Wo  have  rone  through  the  la.st  two 
Congresses  arguing  over  this  issue  to  no 
decision  — becaiLsc  of  vetoes  and  official 
disinterest  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment We  now  have  a  President  who 
deeply  and  urt:ently  believes  In  the  solu- 
tion which  would  be  po.ssiblc  under  the 
bill  now  t)efore  us. 

This  mea.-urc  deserves  support  becau.se 
:t  can  be  effective  It  desert'es  support 
because  it  is  fair.  It  deserves  support 
becau.se  it  would  demonstrate  that  in 
economic  affairs,  as  in  all  other  ways, 
this  must  be  one  Nation,  one  people, 
with  common  objectives  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Am^^ricans. 

Tills  is  not  a  jungle  of  150  major  pro- 
duction centers  at  war  with  one  an- 
other. Our  economy  can  prosper  only 
when  the  150  areas  arc  all  vrorklnp.  and 
working  in  harmony,  and  utilizing  to  the 
full  the  brains  and  energy  and  abilities 
of  all  of  their  people  in  the  w-jrklng 
force 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Cliairman.  there 
is  need  for  a  deprc.s.sed  areas  bill — 
one  that  will  focus  on  areao  of  chronic 
nfH'd.  In  my  judgment  the  Widnall  sub- 
stitute i.s  a  more  efTective  approach  thnn 
the  committee  bill.  althou'.;h  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  committee  bill 
luis  been  ti.^:htened  in  many  respects 
over  the  legislation  that  was  pa.s.sed  in 
the  8Cth  Cono'res.s  and  vetoed  by  the 
President 

I  have  Ion  ;  maintained  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  G ovcnuncnt  is  to 
concentrate  on  areas  of  chronic  need 
and  not  to  attempt  to  spread  Federal 
funds  thinly  over  tlie  United  States  to 
tlie  detriment  of  areas  in  chronic  need. 

Second.  I  believe  strongly  in  occupa- 
tional training  programs— programs  un- 
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der  which  surpluj;  labor  is  given  skills 
and  training  in  occupations  where  there 
IS  a  demand. 

The  Widnall  substitute  makes  the  fol- 
low ing  improvements  over  the  committee 
hill:  First,  instead  of  providing  $100 
million  in  loans  for  the  construction  of 
plants  in  truly  depressed  areas,  it  will 
provide  $150  million,  50  percent  more. 
Tins  is  a  desirable  addition  for  the  hard- 
core industrial  depressed  areas.  Sec- 
ond, the  Widnall  substitute  will  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  occupational  training  and  re- 
training. Whereas,  the  committee  biH 
provides  $4,500,000  toward  this  end,  the 
Widnall  substitute  provides  $10  million. 

The  Widnall  bill  makes  up  most  of  the 
cost  of  the  above  by  reducing  the  pro- 
posed grants  in  the  committee  bill  to 
rural  areas  from  $100  million  to  one- 
half  million  dollars,  the  latter  amount 
to  be  used  to  study  and  develop  a  work- 
able program  for  rural  areas.  The  Wid- 
nall bill  has  tighter  criteria  for  the  des- 
ignation of  industrial  redevelopment 
areas.  Under  the  committee  bill  it  is 
po.ssible  that  a  whole  State  could  be  a 
redevelopment  area. 

There  are  other  differences  between 
the  two  bills.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned  are  the  most  important 
differences.  For  these  reasons,  there- 
fore, I  support  the  Widnall  substitute, 
and  I  intend  to  vote  for  it,  if  necessary 
on  a  motion  to  recommit  the  committee 
bill  with  instructions  to  the  committee 
to  bring  back  the  WidnaU  substitute. 

In  the  event  the  WidnaU  substitute 
fails  of  passage,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
committee  bill.  As  I  have  mentioned,  it 
IS  a  tighter  bill  than  the  legislation 
pa.ssed  in  the  86th  Congress,  which  I 
voted  against.  In  addition,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  conditions  of  un- 
employment are  more  serious  now  than 
they  were  at  the  time  the  86th  Congress 
considered  other  depressed  areas  legis- 
lation. A  Federal  undertaking  is  neces- 
sary and  although  I  prefer  the  Widnall 
substitute,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  vote 
for  the  committee  biU  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis if  I  am  faced  with  no  other  choice. 

Mrs.  HANSEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  Chairman 
Patman.  of  Texas,  Congressman  Jamks 
Roosevelt,  of  California,  and  others  who 
have  spoken  on  behalf  of  the  distressed 
areas  bill  because  my  own  district  is  so 
deeply  affected  by  this  legislation.  Its 
passage  is  of  great  importance  to  west- 
ern Washington. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton  1 .  He  and  I  have  worked  close- 
ly together  in  this  matter  and  I  want  to 
conmiend  him  for  his  diligence  and  co- 
operation in  pursuing  this  problem. 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment 
will  insure  that  the  economic  aspects  of 
defen.se  planning  will  not  be  overlooked. 
The  President  himself  has  taken  notice 
of  this  factor  only  yesterday  in  his  spe- 
cial defense  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. Without  restricting  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  mili- 
tary decisions  which  he  deems  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States,  he 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  careful  study 


of  the  overall  cost  of  any  proposed  elimi- 
nation of  permanent  military  installa- 
tions or  major  parts  thereof.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  create  confidence  in 
our  Government,  not  shackle  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  owe  this  much  con- 
sideration to  those  many  communities 
having  substantial  unemployment,  who 
face  untold  hardships  by  the  removal  of 
military  functions.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  invested  by  local  taxpayers 
and  private  enterprise  in  providing  need- 
ed facilities  and  services.  The  cities  of 
Rome  and  Utica  in  my  own  area,  with  an 
unemployment  index  exceeding  10  per- 
cent, have  been  faced  with  the  loss  of 
over  6,200  civilian  jobs,  comprising  the 
Flome  Air  Materiel  Area.  Many  other 
congressional  districts  are  now  or  will 
be  confronted  with  similar  problems. 

Therefore,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
amendment  that  will  afford  these  com- 
munities ample  opportunity  to  bring 
their  economic  situations  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  highest  defense  planners. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
fulfillment  of  our  common  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest,  and  in  very 
particular  concern  for  the  distressed 
workers  and  industries  of  my  congres- 
sional area,  I  rise  to  most  earnestly  ad- 
vocate the  prompt  passage  of  S.  1,  with- 
out crippling  amendments  or  extended 
delay. 

At  this  minute  there  are  some  103 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment  and 
economic  depression  in  this  country  and 
unfortunately  my  own  home  city,  to- 
gether with  several  other  communities 
in  our  Commonwealth,  are  numbered 
among  them.  The  major  number  of 
more  than  5'2  million  unemployed 
workers  live  in  these  areas  around  the 
country  and  over  the  past  10  years  the 
problem  has  very  obviously  developed 
into  one  of  national  concern. 

The  fundamental  question  before  us 
then,  in  connection  with  this  legislative 
proposal,  is  whether  we  shall  leave  these 
distressed  regions  and  their  people  to 
their  further  deterioration  or  shall  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
reasonably  exercised  to  assist  them? 

I  firmly  believe  our  obligation  to  help 
them  to  help  themselves  is  quite  clear 
and  we  can  answer  the  question  and 
discharge  our  obligation  by  approving 
this  measure  now. 

It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  understand 
those  who  apparently  wish  to  extend 
and  delay  our  action  on  this  bill.  The 
concept  of  this  legislation  and  its  over- 
aU  provisions  have  twice  been  exhaus- 
tively discussed  and  debated  in  this 
House  during  the  past  3  years.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  bill  of  this  type  was 
passed  in  this  House  in  1958  and  again 
in  1960.  The  majority  of  the  Members 
here  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
aspects  and  the  backgrotmd  of  this  cur- 
rent pror>osal. 

It  is  not  designed  to,  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended that  it  will,  cure  all  of  the  evils  of 
unemployment  and  economic  depression. 
It  is  simply  and  substantially  an  attempt 
to  create  new  job  opportunities  in  areas 
of  high  and  chronic  unemployment  and, 
by  such  means,  to  stimulate  production 
and  restore  purchasing  power  for  the 
benefit  of  the  national  economy. 


These  jobs  would  be  created  through 
providing  assistance  for  the  development 
of  new  industrial  facilities  by  construct- 
ing water  and  power  projects,  where  pos- 
sible, and  by  encouraging  communities 
to  initiate  varied  public  works  projects, 
such  as  sewage  disposal  and  water 
PKjIlution  control  which  are  so  generally 
needed. 

Of  special  interest  to  my  area,  where 
the  textile  manufacturing  industry,  the 
shoe  industry  and  so  many  others  are 
fast  disappearing,  is  the  provision  of  this 
bill  to  train  these  unemployed,  but  loyal 
and  intelligent  Americans,  in  new  skills. 

For  those  who  may  have  sincere  fears 
about  Federal  Government  intrusion  and 
control,  let  us  realize  the  Government  is 
but  one  factor  in  these  proposed  activi- 
ties. The  program  embodied  in  this 
measure  very  wisely  and  practically  re- 
quires the  participation  of  private  indus- 
try and  of  local  and  State  governments. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  local  action;  it 
is  intended  only  to  inspire  dormant  local 
action  into  effective  operation  and  to 
stimulate  its  creative  activity. 

On  the  human  side,  it  is  in  accord  with 
our  established  democratic  traditions  of 
government  functioning  to  try  to  save 
people,  to  save  families  and  to  save  com- 
munities who  desperately  need  such  sav- 
ing assistance  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  It  is  in  the  fullest  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  the  principle  expressed  by  our 
great  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  when 
he  stated  in  his  inaugural  address  last 
January  20.  in  front  of  this  building,  and 
I  quote: 

If  a  free  society  carmot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  approach,  outlined 
in  this  measure,  to  grant  assistance  to 
unemployed  Americans  and  economically 
distressed  areas  in  this  coimtry  is  basi- 
cally the  same  as  that  contained  in  our 
foreign  aid  program,  of  long  duration. 
On  this  score,  it  is  puzzling  for  some  of 
us  to  observe  that  those  who  appear  to 
express  the  greatest  fears  about  the 
worth  and  the  wisdom  of  this  bill  are 
among  the  very  ones  who  speak  the  loud- 
est in  favor  of  the  continuation,  and 
even  the  expansion,  of  the  spending  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  for  for- 
eign redevelopment.  We  do  not  question 
their  sincerity,  but  to  promote  their  con- 
sistency we  must  simply  tell  them  that 
all  we  are  trying  to  do  today  is  to  apply 
the  same  principles,  in  substance,  within 
our  foreign  aid  program  to  helping  our 
own  American  people  here  at  home.  We 
say  to  them  that  we  deeply  believe  it  is 
time  that  we  treated  our  people  at  home 
with  the  same  concern  we  have  demon- 
strated for  the  welfare  and  development 
of  foreign  countries  and  foreign  peoples. 

With  the  guidance  of  divine  provi- 
dence behind  a  determined  Congress  and 
a  united  people,  let  us,  by  passing  this 
bill,  show  the  doubtful  Communist  lead- 
ers that  our  vaimted  boast  of  having  the 
highest  living  standards  and  more  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  than  anjrwhere  else  in 
the  world  is  not  an  American  capitalistic 
myth. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in 
previous  years,  I  rise  today,  to  reiterate 
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the  need  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  pass  a  wooloible  area  redevelop- 
ment bill;  one  that  will  give  Immediate 
substantial  siipport  to  those  residents  in 
chronically  depreased  communities. 

I  have  stressed  this  fact  several  times 
in  the  last  year.  Twice,  Congress  passed 
a  depressed  areas  bill,  only  to  have  it 
\ftoed  by  the  previous  administration. 

Both  national  parties  this  past  sum- 
mer endorsed  Federal  aid  for  chronically 
depressed  communities.  Since  thc-jt-  two 
conventions,  the  number  of  distrf'sred 
communities  has  Increased  -many  of 
them  in  my  own  State  of  Penn<:y!vania. 
and  some  of  them  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district. 

Today,  the  House  of  Ropn^'^pntativrs 
as  a  whole  debates  S.  1.  a  bill  that  I  feel 
confident  will  establish  an  pffrrtivp  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  conditions  of  .sub.«:tan- 
tial  and  persistent  unemployment  and 
underemployment.  It  is  .-substantially 
the  Identical  bill  that  our  distinpriished 
colleagve.  the  Honorable  Brent  Rprvn: 
introduced  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 

I  have  never  been  more  confident  that 
this  b  11  will  proTide  now  employm'^nt 
opportunities  in  distressed  areas,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  once-thrivlnf?  coal 
mining  communities  of  Penn-sylvania. 
West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky 

Our  entire  economy  will  be  improved 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  Government  Rets 
substantial  help  into  these  communities. 
Everybody  is  going  to  benefit,  not  only 
those  in  the  distressed  areas  but  in  every 
community  is  this  great  Republic. 

This  financial  aid  wlU  supplement  the 
efforts  of  States  and  communities,  who 
already  have  been  doing  a  trrmendous 
Job  trying  to  alleviate  chronic  unemploy- 
ment conditions. 

These  States  and  communities  are  not 
looking  for  handouts.  Individually. 
the.se  communities  have  Invested  large 
sums,  including  funds  raised  by  popular 
subscription  through  community  devel- 
opment organizations,  for  indu-strial  site 
preparation,  plant  construction  and 
other  services  In  an  effort  to  attract  In- 
dustry. 

Many  of  these  community  develop- 
ment organizations  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide help  because  their  local  financial 
resources  have  been  exhau."^ed 

These  communities  need  hflp.  The 
people  in  my  district  will  be  forever 
grateful  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  take  prompt  action  today  and  pass 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation — leg- 
islation that  will  start  the  machinery-  to 
get  the  great  number  of  unemployed  off 
the  relief  rolls  and  back  to  work  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr  MOELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
join  with  my  coDeagues  in  support  of 
S.  1.  the  administration  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Mareh  18,  as  an  effective 
Federal  program  of  assistance  to  the 
economically  depressed  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  national  average  unemploy- 
ment has  reached  an  unprecedented  rate 
of  7.7  percent,  hlcber  than  at  any  time 
since  the  depression  of  the  1930  s. 

This  is  a  gJtuaUop  affecting  every 
American.  For  instance,  in  my  own 
district,  the  10th  of  Ohio,  seven  of  the 
eight  counties  are  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  areas  of  substantial 


and  persi.stent  unemployment  This 
means  that  these  coimties  currently 
have  a  rate  of  unemployment  in  excess 
of  6  percent,  and  have  had  such  a  rate 
for  the  last  3  years  Tliese  seven  coun- 
ties and  the  latest  tmemplnyment  sta- 
tistics relea.sed  by  the  Labor  D«partn!ent 
are  a.s  follows : 

H.x-kii^i?     rounty.     10  2     percent.      Athens 

C'jun-y.  10  J  percent.  Vinton  County.  10  2 
percent:  ri-illt.-i  Cr'Unty,  15  2  percent  M''1?s 
County.  I  ■>  2  perrctif:  Jiwks'in  Ouinly  9  {wr- 
cevJ ,  and  lj»wr»Micc  County    18  percent 

A.;  IS  readily  apparent,  my  d;.^trict,  h-us 
ii  itjul  need  for  Ft-deral  area  rcdevclop- 
nient  leKUjlat.on.  This  is  why  I  uitro- 
duced  an  area  redivtlopmcnt  tiill  in  this 
Huu.se  last  January,  and  it  i.s  s^hy  I  havo 
continued  to  support  the  adininistra- 
tion'.s  efTort  to  secure  eiiaclment  of  a 
coiistructive  program. 

My  dutrict  is  prt'dommantly  rural  in 
chariicier  and  we  sLaiul  to  benefit  k'reat- 
ly  from  the  special  provisiuns  in  the 
admuu;itralion  bUl  to  luisust  eronomicaJly 
depres.s«^d  rural  arca^.  I  .s^ncertly  hope 
tJiat  the  Widnall  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate virtually  all  aisistanct-  to  rural 
areas  and  to  cut  llxc  overall  rcdevelop- 
nient  protiiain  by  more  tiian  30  percent 
13  soundly  liefealfd. 

In  sharp  contrast  t.i  tiie  Ei.seivliower 
ar-'-a  rodovelopment  vfto  of  last  voar,  Mr. 
Kl»:'nnedy  h;4S  recoriiiizt  d  Uie  cr.Lical  need 
fur  effective  legislation  at  tin.--  U.me  and 
ha.s  drafted  what  I  con.sider  to  be  a  well- 
baLinced  pro^iram  to  .stimulate  sustained 
economic  growth,  so  that  th.e  people  in 
the.se  distre.S£t(l  areas  may  share  in  our 
Nation's  expan:iion.  I  urif  Uie  House  to 
pass  S.  1  and  provide  these  areas  with 
Ihe  help  they  need  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  tlie  economic  distress 
that  rurrmtly  exists  across  tiie  Nation 
and  in  certam  areius  of  the  37th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  Hu- 
manitarian motives  prompt  us  to  do 
somethmw'.  and  *hile  I  do  think  the 
Fedf^ral  Guverninent  has  a  positive  duty 
to  help.  I  cannot  convince  myself  that 
tlie  House  version  of  S.  1  is  the  proper 
medicine. 

It  would  not  meet  the  test  of  '  con- 
-strucuve"  Federal -local  action  because 
It  tries  to  do  too  much  in  too  many  areas 
and  with  far  too  little  money — some  of 
the  bill  s  proponents  have  accurately  re- 
ferred to  the  presently  autliori/ed 
amounLs  as  representing  only  seed 
corn  — and  it  sc-eks  to  duplicale,  in  lart;e 
measure,  already  available  Federal  pro- 
gram.s,  perhaps  r;f*ar  to  50  in  number, 
that  nr)W  channel  million.s  of  dollars  of 
F'ederal  aid  of  one  kind  or  ..nolher  to 
areas  of  clironic  unemployment  or  those 
areas  that  have  be»ni  hard  hit  by  the  cur- 
rent recession.  These  uUier  existing 
programs  could  be  re  tailor  ihI  and  ex- 
panded a.s  needed,  it  would  seem,  as  a 
better  and  more  lot;ical  alternative  to 
having  Con-^res-s  now  create  what  may  be 
an  administrative  mon.stro.sity  that  can- 
not help  but  become  a  source  of  false 
hope  and  eventual  bitter  clLsillu.ii(.>iunent 
to  the  people  of  the  truly  depres^d  areas. 

As  for  Uie  industrial  pruvioion  of  .S  1 
and  their  impact  on  tlie  ecunoimc  cli- 
mate of  our  State  of  New  York,  our 
problem  Is  not  one  of  the  lack  of  indu.s- 


trtal  c  ipiinty.  nor  is  there  really  such 
J  lack  with  respect  to  the  country  as  a 
vi.o.c  We  iiuve  .suiricu-nt  factories  and 
machine.*;  obsolete  though  some  of  them 
may  be  What  we  neiKl  nre  jobs  to  put 
our  people  back  to  work  m  lho.se  fuc- 
tori"s  and  at  tho.se  n.ach.nes  Such  job.s 
have  tx-en  lost  for  a  \  ariety  of  reasons — 
archaic  depreciation  laws  that  stifle  the 
incentive  to  moderni/e,  the  difficulty  of 
.t^ciin.uiating  "risk  "  r.ipital.  and  .so 
forth,  and.  la.^t  t)ut  n  't  len^t  of  course, 
foreujn  compeMtion  S  I  would  do 
noth.ini?  in  any  of  t>ie=;e  areas  unless  it 
he  to  pncournK'o  the  existing  trend 
toward  sub^titutinfT  area-redevelop- 
ment af'tivities  for  t'ne  legitimate  and 
historical  m(  thods  of  prote'^ting  dome.-,- 
tir"  industry  from  import  injury 

Moreover.  S  1  would  serve  to  stimu- 
late a  ^^ave  of  industrial  relocation,  in 
which  the  already  highly  industrial 
States  like  New  York  could  only  exi)ert 
to  oxixTience  a  net  lo.s.s  of  industry  I 
think  the  antipiratmg  language  of  th*» 
Hou.sp  vorsion  of  S  1  is  much  b<Mter  than 
that  of  any  prior  such  mea.sures.  but  it 
still  leavos  a  grrat  deal  to  be  desired  if 
we  are.  m  f.ict  seeking  truly  to  create 
new  Job  opportunities  and  economic 
rrowth.  and  to  discourage  the  raiding 
of  already  deve;ni)ed  areas 

InndentRUy  New  Yoik  has  just  greatly 
expanded  i:s  own  •If-Lelp  program  to 
improve  our  ov.  n  f^onomic  climate  by 
establishing  a  $100  million  Job  Develop- 
ment Authority  loan  fund  to  be  used  to 
aMract  new  industry  In  combination 
with  the  R.'tivities  of  our  local  develop- 
ment conx^nations  this  progressive  stej) 
could  be  of  great  import,  but  the  good 
that  it  cnuid  do  will  be  severely  cur- 
tailed by  the  increa'inu  State-versus- 
State  competition  which  will  result  from 
Federal  subsidies,  p^id  for.  in  large  part, 
bv  t!ie  taxpr.yeis  of  the  indu.strial 
States 

'Piu.s.  under  P  1.  the  people  that  I 
reprt^ent  wil!  be  called  upon  to  subsidize, 
throtirh  taxes,  the  departure  of  some 
part  of  their  own  industrial  base  leaving 
them  with  new  and  difficult  problems  of 
unemployment  to  solve  locally. 

The  problem  of  the  truly  depressed 
area  has  many  ramifications.  There  is 
m  stm;lc  answer  There  is  no  easy  so- 
lution One  of  the  basic  facets  of  that 
problem,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  help  the  unem- 
ployed citizens  of  those  areas  to  acquire 
the  skills  needed  for  tuilnful  employ- 
ment. Including  .such  other  as.-istance 
as  may  be  a;)propi  uite  to  enable  them  to 
relocate  to  other  area,s  of  prime  eco- 
nomic activity  Th.e  vocational  training 
and  retraining  features  of  S  1  are  good, 
as  far  a.s  they  rn.  but  are  only  of  second- 
ary  importance  in  the  bill  as  written.  I 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  greatly 
expanded  Federal -Ftatc  program  of  this 
.sort  since  I  believe  it  offers  the  only 
really  broad  solution  for  providing  both 
an  immediate  and  a  long-range  cure  for 
the  unom.plovmcnt  problem  in  our  dc- 
pre.^sed  area.s 

Mr  Kn.BURN  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan 'Mr.  Mfl.\der1. 

Mr.  ME.'UDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
tills  bill  involves  a  completely  new  con- 
cept and  a  new  Federal  activity  such  as 
injecting  government  into  bu.siness  and 
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into  the  risk  end  of  business,  there  is  no 
need  for  this  legislation. 

There  are  existing  Federal  instrumen- 
t  ihtirs  and  programs  to  provide  finan- 
cial a.ssistanco  to  chronically  depressed 
areius  already  in  existence  in  every  one 
of  the  fields  covered  by  this  legislation. 
Wi'  have  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration with  authorized  business  lend- 
ing authority  of  $575  million,  of  which 
nearly  $100  million  is  uncommitted,  the 
.«;ame  sum  as  provded  in  section  6  of 
S   1 

We  al.so  have  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  designed  to  encourage  and 
.support  economic  undertakings  In  the 
small  busine;is  category. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
has  a  total  personnel  of  2,350.  of  whom 
563  are  located  in  the  central  office  in 
Wa.shiiv-^ton  and  1.787  are  distributed 
among  the  56  regional  and  branch  offices 
throuMhout  the  country.  It  is  wasteful, 
extravagant,  and  confusing  to  set  up  a 
parallel  orraniration  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  perform  functions 
which  already  can  be  performed  by  an 
existing  agency. 

The  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  has  a  lending  authority 
of  $150  million,  of  which  $100  million 
has  been  available  to  them  since  1955 
and  $50  million  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  last  se.ssion  of  Congress.  There 
Is  adequate  authority  in  this  Agency  to 
provide  funds  for  the  community  facili- 
ties purposes  .set  forth  in  sections  7  and 
8  of  8  1.  Of  the  $150  million  as  of 
March  15.  1961.  $35  million  was  un- 
committed. 

.So  far  as  retraining  of  unemployed  in- 
dividuals is  concerned,  we  already  have 
a  vocational  education  profrram  through 
which  any  nece*;sary  retrainings  can 
be  handled  both  In  the  chronically  de- 
pressed areas  and  elsewhere. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  If  the 
only  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide 
loans  for  business  enterprises  and  com- 
munity facilities  on  a  prudent  basis  and 
grants  for  retraining,  there  is  no  need  to 
create  a  new  bureaucracy. 

Even  if  we  conceded  that  criteria  and 
standards  of  performance  were  too  rigid 
and  we  desired  to  loosen  them  up  and 
make  them  less  business-like.  It  would 
be  possible  by  simple  amendments  to 
existing  procrrams  related  specifically  to 
chronically  depressed  areas  to  liberalize 
authority  with  respect  to  such  areas  In 
existing  agencies. 

Even  though  uncommitted  funds  pres- 
ently exist  which  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  demand  has  not  exhausted 
amounts  Congre.ss  has  provided,  It  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  grant  additional 
authority  and  appropriate  additional 
funds  to  existing  agencies  to  meet  the 
needs  of  chronically  depressed  areas. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amounts  provided 
in  this  bill  will  not  provide  many  jobs. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  vmcertalnty 
about  the  amount  of  Invested  capital 
required  to  make  one  job.  I  suggest 
that  the  $100  million  provided  for  In- 
dustrial loans,  if  It  were  all  used  for 
business  undertakings  In  the  two  chron- 
ically depressed  areas  in  my  congres- 
sional district — Monroe  and  Adrian. 
Mich. — would  not  provide  sufficient  em- 


ployment to  absorb  the  4.000  unem- 
ployment compensation  claimants  in 
Adrian  sind  Monroe,  Mich. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  some  idea  of 
the  effect  of  capital  investment  on  add- 
ing new  jobs  can  be  gained  from  the 
1960  annual  report  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  which  shows  that  an  increase 
of  $53  million  in  capital  expenditures 
for  expansion,  modernization,  and  re- 
placement of  facilities^— excluding  spe- 
cial tooLs — for  1960  n\'er  1'J.t9.  wp.s  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  average 
emplojTnent  between  tho.se  2  years  of 
only  640  positions.  I  made  a  compu- 
tation that  this  meant  an  investment 
of  approximately  $83,000  per  worker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
legislation  is  nothing  but  a  lalx'l  unless 
It  is  a  foot  in  the  door  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  equity  end  of  busine.ss 
enterprises  in  this  country.  It  is  bad 
legislation   and  ou::'ht  to  be  rejected. 

Mr.  KTLBURN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  o.^r  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  f  Mr.  Wtonall  I . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  people  of  West  Vindnia  and  the 
people  in  eastern  Penn.sylvania  and 
other  truly  and  chronically  depressed 
areas.  I  have  been  ready  and  willing 
to  support  depressed  area  legislation  that 
would  address  itself  to  helping  those 
critically  affected  areas.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  have  unemployment  in  a  district. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  the  impact  of 
foreign  imports,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  B.^ileyI  so  ably 
stated  in  his  remark?  about  the  foreign 
import  impact  on  the  people  of  West 
Virginia.  We  have  500  zinc  miners  out 
of  work  in  my  district  because  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  zinc,  and  they 
have  been  out  of  work  for  several  years, 
and  there  is  no  prospect  of  putting  them 
back  to  work  unless  something  is  done 
about  the  imports  of  low-cost  zinc.  But, 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  cure  that.  This 
bill  Is  not  going  to  help  the  unemployed 
miners  in  my  district,  because  they  could 
not  Qualify  imder  my  substitute  bill  and 
they  could  not  qualify  under  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  provisions 
In  this  bill  are  fantastic.  I  am  now 
talking  about  the  rural  .section  of  the 
committee  bill.  We  say  in  our  minority 
repwrt  at  page  23,  which  I  call  your  at- 
tention to : 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  fantastic.  Un- 
der it.  In  effect,  you  could  have  a  Federal 
grant  school  bill,  a  Federal  grant  highway 
bill,  a  Federal  grant  hospital  bill,  a  Federal 
grant  airport  bill,  a  Federal  grant  park 
WU.  and  a  host  of  other  Federal  grant  bills 
as  long  as  the  grants  related  to  needed  public 
faculties  within  a  redevelopment  area. 

It  would  really  be  a  foot  in  the  door 
to  establish  the  principal  of  the  omnibus 
Federal  grant  bill. 

And  under  the  broad  authority  grant- 
ed by  the  first  sentence  of  section  5fa» 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
whole  State  could  be  declared  a  depressed 
area  or  redevelopment  area  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  bill. 

If  such  a  thing  were  done,  just  imagine 
how  these  funds  would  be  dissipated  so 
that  no  truly  critically  depressed  area 
would  receive  any  real  benefit. 


If  I  were  from  West  Virginia  or  Penn- 
sylvania I  believe  certainly  there  would 
be  far  more  help  to  my  district  in  the 
substitute  bill  proposed  by  me  in  the 
critical  area  of  the  retraining  of  workers. 
We  propose  to  spend  $10  million  instead 
of  $4.5  million  as  in  the  committee  bill. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  one  area 
where  an  unemployed  person  could  find 
something  that  he  himself  would  get  out 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  believe  Uie  gen- 
tleman when  he  tells  the  House  that  he 
is  seriously  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  areas  like  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  But  I  find  it 
G  flTioult  to  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man  can  cl' se  his  mind  to  the  problems 
present  in  the  rural  or  country  areas 
I  r  ii.>^  Nation.  The  testimony  before  the 
c.r.mitiee  w.-h  re.- ard  to  conditions  in 
some  of  those  counties  was  equally  grave. 
cr. ;.!'..•  cjio;.^.  and  certainly  presented 
just  as  ciiiical  a  problem  in  terms  of  the 
papulations  in  those  areas  and  the  need 
for  a  redevelopment  program  in  those 
areas.  11"  the  gentleman  recognizes  the 
need  for  aggressive  redevelopment  pro- 
prams  in  the  industrial  areas,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  does,  wiU  he  tell  us  why  should 
not  this  House  recognize  the  needs  in 
rural  sections  of  the  countrj'  and  attempt 
to  do  somcUiint?  consti-uctive  about  those 
problems? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Because  I  believe  that 
if  tliere  are  such  critically  affected  areas 
in  the  rural  sections,  there  is  $500,000  for 
a  study,  in  tliis  biU.  with  a  report  to  be 
brought  back  by  January  3.  1962,  in- 
cluding projects  and  programs  and  areas 
to  be  assisted.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  pins  down  any  area.  There 
was  not  one  word  of  testimony,  by  the 
way.  by  EecrctaT  Goldberg,  Secretary 
Freeman,  and  Secretary  Hodges,  as  to 
how  the  money  would  be  used  and  in 
what  areas  it  would  be  used.  To  me 
right  now  it  looks  Uke  a  big  $100  miilion 
bribe  and  boondoggle  for  the  rural  sec- 
tions, because  nobody  knows  where  it  is 
going  to  be  used. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  started  his  remarks  by  saying 
"if"  there  were  such  counties.  Can  the 
gentleman,  after  reviewing  the  record 
made  by  this  committee,  which  sliows 
some  counties  with  per  capita  incomes 
of  less  than  $750  a  year,  seriously  stand 
there  and  say  "if"  there  are  counties 
where  you  do  have  a  depressed  condi- 
tion? I  am  amazed  that  the  gentleman 
would  put  an  "if"  before  that  statement 
because  I  think  this  committee,  if  it  es- 
tablished nothing  else,  established  very 
clearly  the  acute  need  for  some  kind  of 
action  by  the  Government  in  the  rural 
sections  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
including  La  this  measixre  provisions 
wliich  would  also  make  it  possible  to  do 
something  about  the  depressed  condi- 
tion in  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  definition  in  sec- 
tion 5'b)    of  the  committee  bill  and  I 
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would  like  to  have  explained  to  me  what 
this  meana  and  who  will  be  affected 
by  it. 

The  Secretary  shall  aloo  designate  as  re- 
development areas"  those  areas  i  including 
Indian  reservations)  within  the  United 
States  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  but  which  he 
determines  are  among  the  highest  In  num- 
bers and  percentages  of  low-Income  families 
and  m  which  there  exists  a  condition  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemployment  or 
underemployment.  In  making  the  deslgn.i- 
'.ions  under  this  subsection,  the  Serreuiry 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  f.ictors 
the  number  of  low-Income  farm  f.imiUe.-.  :ii 
the  various  rural  areas  of  the  Unit-ed  States, 
the  proportion  that  such  low-income  fami- 
lies are  of  the  total  farm  families  of  each 
of  3uch  areas,  the  relationship  of  the  income 
levels  of  the  families  in  each  such  area  to 
the  general  levels  of  Income  m  the  United 
States  " 

There  has  never  been  any  explanation 
a.s  to  where  the  money  would  be  used 
and  what  areas  would  be  helped 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
irentleman  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr 
WiDNALLl  has  expired. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
.such  time  as  I  may  consume  to  con- 
clude the  debate. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [  Mr.  Widwall  1  I  know  i.s  very 
sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  his  substitute 
bill.  I  asvsume  it  will  be  offered  soon 
after  we  start  reading  the  bill  which  will 
be  not  very  long  from  now 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  substitute 
bill  IS  sufficient  at  all  to  do  the  job  that 
we  contemplate  will  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  the  committee  bill 

No.  1,  the  Widnall  amendment  dis- 
criminates against  rural  areas  That 
means  that  in  a  State  where  you  have 
industrial  areas  that  are  depressed  and 
you  have  rural  areas  that  are  just  as 
much  depressed,  the  Administrator  will 
not  be  privileged  to  authorize  credit  as- 
sistance for  a  plant  in  the  rural  area 
that  IS  just  as  much  depressed  because 
under  the  Widnall  amendment  it  is  ex- 
cluded He  will  be  limited  to  the  de- 
pressed city  areas  in  that  State  Sup- 
pose there  is  a  country  area  depressed 
nearby  the  city,  and  they  come  to  the 
Administrator  and  make  a  good  case 
The  Administrator  would  have  to  say, 
■  I  am  sorry,  but  Congress  said  we  can 
help  only  the  cities.  We  cannot  help 
the  country  at  all." 

Mr  HTESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  gentleman  s  remarks.  I 
wonder  what  if  anything  the  Secretary 
or  the  Administrator  can  do  for  these 
distressed  rural  areas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  They  can  have  plant.s 
of  any  type  or  character  desired  in  that 
community  that  would  be  suitable  and 
feasible.  There  are  lots  of  plants  that 
could  be  established  in  these  rural  areas 
I  would  not  get  into  a  discussion  of  a 
particular  type  or  commodity  or  name  a 
product  that  could  be  produced.  I  would 
not  get  Into  that  at  aU.  But  I  know 
there  could  be  plants  established  that 
would  be  helpful  to  the  rural  areas  by 


giving  them  employment  where  they  are 
underemployed  or  unemployed 

Mr     EDMONDSON       Mr     Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  mention  to  my  KO<-)d  friend 
from  California  the  possibility  of  frozen 
food  prix;e.s.sing  plants,  canneries,  or 
feed  mills,  or  various  types  of  eiuerpiises 
that  would  help  the.se  rural  areas  to 
make  use  of  liieir  maniw.ver  lliat  is  sur- 
plus at  this  time,  to  give  tliem  .some  .sup- 
plementary incomt"  to  enable  them  U^ 
continuf  to  make  a  living  on  tJie  farm 
I  think  th<^  gentleman  would  aKiree  \utli 
me  that  it  is  a  wortliy  and  de.siiabl*' 
thing  to  have  prosperity  m  the  rural 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  urban  .sect ions  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  I  .iin  woiideiing 
where  the  tjorsonnel  to  run  tiiese  plants 
must  come  from  It  v^ould  have  to  come 
from  outside  How  tlien  will  tliey  help 
the  unemploynient  >itu.iti'>n  m  liu-  rural 
areas ' 

Mr  PATMAN  Just  a  fev.  exiierts 
would  come  from  the  out.sule  They 
have  workers  available  locally  They 
would  need  exixMt  guidance  Only  a 
few  hundred  would  be  needed 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Mr  Cliairman  vull 
the  gentleman  yu-ld'' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey 

Mr  WIDNALL  Given  the  criteria 
under  sc-ction  5  a> ,  the.se  towns  you  have 
at  the  present  time 

Mr.  PATMAN  Which  bill  is  the  gen- 
tleman talking  about  ■" 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     The  gentleman's  bill 

Mr  PATMAN  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  '^oin  ;  to  answer  rne  when  I 
.^aid  that  hi.>  amendment  discriminates 
against  the  country  areas 

Mr.     WIDNALL      There    is    Batavia 
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and  West  I'nion.  Ohio.  1.76'J.  Are  not 
those  rural  area.V 

Mr  PATMAN  Those  cities  can  be 
helped  Tlie  gentleman  should  not  ask 
us  to  discriminate  against  rural  areas. 
When  you  vote  for  the  Widnall  amend- 
ment you  are  voting  to  help  only  the 
cities  You  are  saving  tt.at  by  your  vote 
for  the  Widnall  amendment,  that  you  do 
not  want  the  country  areas  to  be  helped 
regardle.ss  of  how  worthy  they  are  for 
help  and  regardle.ss  of  the  number  of 
feasible  projects  that  can  be  e.^^fablished 
m  rural  areas  that  would  r»'mo\('  then- 
unemployment  problem  and  their  under- 
employment problem.  The  Administra- 
tor could  not  do  anything  ijecause  he 
would  say,  My  hands  arc  tied.  Con- 
gre.ss  tied  my  hands  We  have  a  citv 
Congre.ss  They  want  to  help  only  the 
cities,  they  do  not  want  to  help  the  coun- 
try." The  Widnall  amendment  is  to 
help  the  cities  Therefore,  when  you 
vote  for  the  Widnall  amendment  you  are 
voting  against  the  country  areas 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS.  I  wonder  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  get  thiose  technical  advi.sers? 
Will  they  be  obtained  from  the  United 


Nations  or  the  ICA  v^here  they  have  had 
a  lot  of  experience  developing  the  im- 
develoix^d 

Ml-  PATMAN  No.  we  will  not  have 
to  give  tliem  that  We  are  furnishing 
them  technical  advisers. 

Mr  GROSS  I  say  again,  they  ha\e 
liad  a  lot  of  experience 

Mr  PATMAN  I  have  had  som<>  ex- 
perience u)  far  as  technical  advi.sers  are 
concerned.  Wt-  established  a  .steel  null 
in  the  district  I  liave  the  privilege  and 
honor  to  le-presfiit,  and  we  only  brought 
a  handful  of  people  from  FitLsburgh  an.l 
Birmingham  and  steel  areas  like  that, 
and  they  trained  just  a  few  fellows  - 
4  .SOU  L-ood  steelwoikcis  You  can  do 
tiie  same  thini;  with  any  of  these  othir 
projects 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  P.'\'IMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  HIESTAND  Just  how  many 
rural  areas  that  the  gentleman  referred 
to  havi  we  in  that  category'  How  many 
would  be  affected  under  the  pre.sent  defi- 
nition'^ 

Mr  PATMAN  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  that  You  see  the  rural 
areas  do  not  have  the  statistical  infor- 
mation that  the  Labor  Department  has 
The  farmers  do  not  have  that  ti-.^e  of 
service  But  we  know,  and  we  have  in- 
formation in  the  hearings  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  counties  and  as  to  the  number  of 
people  who  havt  left  the  counties  and  of 
the  distre.s,s  in  those  counties.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  information,  but  we  do 
not  have  it  in  detail  for  a  town  or  a  city 
or  a  county  like  the  Labor  Department 
has  for  industrial  areas.  Therefore,  the 
rural  aiea.s  aie  under  a  disadvantage  on 
that  But  do  not  discriminate  against 
them  because  they  are  weak  on  statistics 
The   actual   facts   speak   for   Ihem.selves 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Chairman. 
'A  ill  the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  The  gentleman 
recalls  tiiat  when  this  was  before  tlie 
last  Congress  we  had  criteria  which 
qualified  approximately  660  counties 
acros,s  tlie  country  for  participation  in 
the  rural  development  program.  Now 
the  ciiltria  which  are  set  up  under  this 
b:ll  include  the  criteria  which  prevailed 
in  the  legislation  which  was  last  before 
this  Congit-.ss  v^hich  this  House  voted 
and  i)assed  over  to  the  other  body  in  the 
la->t  Congress 

Mr  HIESTAND  Will  the  .^tentleman 
assure  us  that  the  amount  designated 
IS  sufBcient  to  cover  that? 

Mr  EDMONDSON  For  my  own  part 
I  would  .say  to  the  gentleman.  I  have  a 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
program  k)oth  on  the  urban  and  the 
rural  end  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
b«H'au.se  I  do  not  believe  there  is  enough 
money  m  it  that  we  are  not  even  going 
to  take  a  step  forward  toward  meeting 
this  problem  I  am  one  who  says — let 
us  take  a  step  forward  and  let  us  make 
some  progress  in  this  direction  within 
the  limits  of  our  ability  at  this  time  tx>th 
on  the  rural  front  and  on  the  urban 
front 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
^  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  haa  Just 
*&aid.  I  know  that  this  is  not  enough 
money.  It  is  only  about  10  percent  of 
what  we  give  to  foreign  countries  for 
the  same  purpose.  Are  we  going  to  deny 
to  our  own  people  10  percent  of  what  we 
arc  giving  annually  to  foreign  countries 
to  do  the  same  thing?  That  is  worthy 
of  consideraUon.  too.  But  even  if  it  is 
not  enough  money,  we  should  not  vote 
aL^ainst  Uie  whole  program,  and  we 
should  not  discriminate  against  the 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  OklaJ'ioma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  chairman  of 
our  committee  represents  a  State  which 
has  both  urban  areas  and  rtn^l  areas 
which  qualify  under  this  bill,  and  that 
clcaily  qualiflecl  under  the  bill  last 
piisscd  by  the  House.  So  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  have  in  his  dis- 
trict, counties  which  qualify  both  from 
an  urban  and  fintn  a  rural  standpoint 
But,  there  are  some  States  represented 
on  thi.s  fkxjr  that  do  not  have  any  coun- 
ties that  would  qualify  as  urban  areas 
for  redevelopment  at  tliis  time.  The 
only  way  those  States  can  participate  in 
any  way  in  this  program  is  to  have  the 
rural  sections  of  this  program  go 
through.  If  w?  adopt  the  Widnall 
amendment,  we  knock  out  any  partici- 
pation by  those  States  in  this  program. 
I  think,  checklni?  back  on  the  criteria 
in  the  bill  pa-ssed  by  the  last  Congress, 
U^c  State  of  New  Jersey  has  several 
areas  which  qualify  as  urban  areas  but 
in  the  bill  passo<l  in  the  last  Congress, 
It  had  no  rural  s<K;tlons.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would 
want  to  see  a  bill  passed  which  bene- 
fited his  State  and  excluded  other  States 
from  partlcipatinfT  in  the  benefits  of  a 
pood  program  of  this  kind.  He  has  in- 
dicated he  favors  the  spirit  and  the 
principle  t)ehJnd  whis  legislation.  I  wish 
he  would  join  with  us  in  seeing  every 
State  in  the  Union  that  has  depressed 
area.'^,  whether  t)>ey  are  rural  or  urban 
In  natirre.  participate  and  go  forward 
under  this  rwogmm. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
ttie  gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr  PATVIAN.  I  yield- 
Mr.  WIDNAUL.  I  would  hke  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  this  fact 
that  under  industrial  sections,  the  only 
arras  that  would  qualify  in  our  State 
at  the  present  time  are  Atlantic  City,  a 
resort  area,  Loi^  Branch,  a  resort  area, 
aiKi  Bridgeton,  \v\\.h.  its  vegetable  pro- 
duction. aiKi  its  migrant  labor.  This 
bill   does   not   help   my   State   at  all. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Let  me  plead  with  the 
rmtleman  to  net  discriminate  against 
his  rural  areas  in  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve when  he  tl links  this  over  a  little 
more  he  will  not  want  to  discximinate 
against  his  counury  people  and  in  favor 
of  the  city  folks  and  place  the  Members 
who  are  from  States  that  have  depressed 
rural  areas  but  no  depressed  city  areas, 
in  the  untenable  position  of  voting  for 
a  bill  that  helps  only  the  citiea. 

That  places  as  in  a  very  ontenaMe 
position. 


B4r.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  Uie  answer  to 
the  question  raised  by  the  pcntleman 
from  New  Jersey  lies  in  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  he 
appeared  before  the  comjnittee.  There 
ai-e  no  rm^al  areas  in  my  district  or 
my  city,  but  I  am  for  Xlws,  bill  and  I 
am  for  the  provisions  that  woxild  help 
the  rural  areas  on  the  basis  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture who  says  in  part,  and  I  quote  from 
the  hearings : 

If  I  might  siimm:-.rlze  I  trilnk  we  ought  to 
go  forward  something  Hke  th;.«:  First  of  all. 
we  ought  to  complete  the  Job  of  sumniariz-i- 
tlon.  of  fartflrKllnp.  of  research  .ind  survey 
I  woaM  expect  th.it  the  Se.^retary  of  Com- 
merce, when  this  hlU  I)ec  )mes  law.  woiiM 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiirp  wherf^  rural 
areas  are  concerned  to  c':>nduc*  ilie  siirvtys 
to  complete  thofo  underway  a^.d  to  certify 
to  him  the  area.«  that  c  til  for  riir.il  redevel- 
opment programs. 

When  those  arf^as  .'.re  detrrni'.nod.  we 
would  then  develop  a  program  for  those 
areas  and  have  It  down  specifically  and  iii 
aome  detail.  In  both  Identifying  the  are  us 
and  developing  the  profrram.  the  re?ovirccs  of 
the  area  arc  the  koy  and  the  euide  and  they 
I  think,  will  lead  to  what  should  be  done. 

I  think  we  should  take  the  su&i^cstion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  re- 
gard to  the  need  of  these  rural  areas. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
maxi  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree  with  the  gentlcmaii  from  New 
York.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  bill  would  bring  aid  to  more  tiian  9 
percent  of  our  total  work  population  in 
New  Jersey,  of  which  at  the  present  time 
225,000  are  unemployed. 

We  also  have  depressed  raral  areas, 
particularly  in  the  poultry  area  where 
they  have  undergone  almost  intolerable 
suffering  in  recent  years. 

I  think  it  would  be  entirely  unfair  if 
these  rural  areas  were  not  in  the  bill.  I 
think  aD  of  us  would  benefit  from  having 
them  in.  although  some  of  our  districts 
are  entirely  urban  in  district  complexion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  in  presenting  his 
amendment  will  change  it  so  as  not  to 
discriminate  against  the  country  or  the 
rural  areas.  They  are  entitled  to  relief 
the  same  as  are  the  city  folks. 

Mr.  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentJeman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LOSER.  A  number  of  Limes  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  bill  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  number  of  counties. 
several  hundred,  that  would  qualify  un- 
der the  provisions  set  forth  in  this  meas- 
ure for  aid.  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  the  word  "qualify"  is  not  being  used 
rather  loosely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  EDMONDSON ]  has  said  that  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  there  are  70  counties 
that  would  qualify  under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  My  question  is:  Does 
not  the  gentleman  mean,  or  is  it  not  the 
purpose  of  the  measure,  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  Commerce  shall  designate  certain 
counties  in  the  State  as  rural  areas  as 
contrasted  witli  urban  aieas? 

Mr.  FAT  MAN.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion, I  Will  say  U)  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOSER.  And  tJmt  no  county,  even 
though  dc.^i.cnated  as  a  rural  redevelop- 
ment area,  can  obtain  any  benefits  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  unless  they 
meet  t!ic  cricLria  set  forth  in  section  5? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tho  gent'eman  has 
brought  out  a  good  poiuL  Ten  times 
as  many  Wili  Qualify  as  will  receive  it. 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  money 
i;  insufficient.  That  i?;  reason  No  1. 
Tiie  adrninistrr.ticn  will  be  required  to 
pick  out  the  mast  deserving  and  the 
mcsL  needy  and  scrvic?  theni.  Ju.st  be- 
cau.'^e  they  aie  qualified  does  not  mean 
tlvey  will  gel  a^sistanc^  because  the 
i-'onoy  IS  noi  iUiiicient. 

Mr  LOSEH  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
b-'ievc  the  g^ntl^man  from  Texas  has 
ans-'ered  m.y  question. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  an- 
swer tiie  question? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  The  only  remark 
I  have  made  with  regard  to  Tennessee 
was  that  under  the  bill  which  passed 
tlie  Congress  in  the  last  ses.sion  70  coun- 
ties in  Tennessee  were  identified  as 
qualified  to  participate  in  the  rural  sec- 
tion of  that  bill.  I  believe  the  criteria 
which  are  in  the  present  bill  include  the 
criteria  v.hich  were  present  in  the  last 
Congress,  plus  some  additional  criteria. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  have  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  bear  with  me.  My  time 
has  almost  e.xpii-ed,  and  I  must  men- 
tion another  point.  That  is  about  the 
interest  rate. 

Under  the  Widnall  amendment  the 
interest  rate  on  public  facility  loans 
would  be  4^  percent  in  most  cases.  Un- 
der the  bill  we  have  the  interest  rate  will 
be  3^4,  which  is  the  average  rate  for  all 
US.  Government  securities,  plus  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.    Is  that  not  enough  ? 

Mr.  LOSEH.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  do  both  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  prefer  to  do  it  this 
way.  Three  and  a  half  percent  is  cer- 
tainly a  high  enough  rate  for  tax- 
exempt  securities.  Remember  that 
Federal  Government  obligations  are  tax- 
able, but  State  and  local  municipal 
bonds  are  not  ta.xable.  Therefore,  this 
3' 2  percent  rate  is  high  instead  of  low. 

Under  the  Widnall  amendment  the 
interest  rate  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
8.5  r>ercent  or  more  for  an  investor  in 
the  50  percent  tax  bracket.  So,  consid- 
ering the  fact  these  are  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, 3.5  percent  interest  rate  is  a 
high  interest  rate.  We  should  not  think 
about  raising  it.  Certainly  the  Widnall 
amendment  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AD  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  qucrran. 
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Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Citric  will 
now  read  the  substitute  committee 
amendment  as  an  original  bill  fui  the 
piiip<ise  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
F.epre.nntattiex  of  the  United  States  of 
Aftenra  in  Congress  assembled  Th-it  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Are  i  Hfvieve'.op- 
rii<"i) :    Ai  t" 

M;  WIDNALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  anitndment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follow.^ 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wiunmi  S'rike 
uiit  .ill  after  the  enacting  clause  :uid  iiisTt  la 
lieu  thereof  the  following  That  this  Act 
may  be  nted  as  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Alt 

•DECl.ARAriON   Of    PURPOSE 

•Stt  2  The  CongreM  declcires  that  the 
maintenar.re  of  the  national  er. mnmy  a'  a 
iM^h  level  IS  vital  to  the  best  uitere.sts  of  the 
I'tiFc-d  ^itates.  but  that  some  of  fnir  rtjnmiu- 
II IMPS  .ire  suffering  subatantlal  and  persistent 
unemployTnent  and  underemploymeur. .  that 
such  unemployment  and  underemploymt-ui 
r.iuse  h  irdshlp  to  many  lndlvldu:ils  ,ind  rhflr 
fitmil'es  and  detract  from  the  national  wel- 
fare by  wasting  vital  human  resourf-es.  that 
to  overcome  this  problem  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, In  cooperation  with  the  States, 
should  help  areas  of  substantial  and  persl.s- 
tent  unemployment  and  underemployment 
to  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and  fi- 
nancing their  economic  redevelopment  that 
Federal  assistance  to  communities  indus- 
tries enterprises,  and  Individual.^  in  areas 
needing  redevelopment  should  enable  such 
areas  to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and  en- 
hance the  domestic  prosperity  by  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  stable  and  diversified  local  econu- 
nues  aiid  Improved  local  living  conditions, 
and  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  Art 
new  employment  opportunities  should  be 
created  by  developing  and  expanding  new  and 
existing  facilities  and  resources 

AREA    REPEVELOPMENT    ADNtrNISTRMOR 

"Src  3  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  in  the  execution  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  i  here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  'Secretary':  may 
assign. 

"ADVISOHT     POLICY    BOARD 

Sec  4  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  thi.* 
Act.  there  Is  created  an  Area  Redevelopmeri' 
Advist)ry  Policy  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Board'),  which  shall  con.sl.st  of  the 
following  members,  all  ex  officio  the  Secre- 
tary as  Chairman;  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture; Health,  Eudcation,  and  Welfare. 
Interior;  Labor;  and  Treasury,  and  the  .^d- 
mlnistrators  of  the  Rousing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  the  Small  Bu-smess  Ad- 
ministration The  Chairman  m.iy  from  time 
to  tune  Invite  the  jjartlclpation  '>f  officials 
of  other  aitencles  of  the  executive  branch 
Interested  In  the  functions  herein  aiithor- 
l/ed  Each  member  of  the  Board  may  des- 
itjnate  an  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  any   matter  there  considered 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  apfxunt  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  uf 
twenty-five  members  and  shall  k)e  composed 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management, 
agriculture,  State  and  local  governments, 
.ii'.d  the  public  In  general.  Prom  the  mem- 
bers appointed  to  auch  Committee  the 
Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chairman      Such 


Committee,  or  any  duly  establishetl  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time 
maiie  rccoininen<latloiis  to  the  Secretary  rel- 
ative to  the  carrying  out  of  his  dutleb  under 
thi.s  Act  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not 
le.ss  than  two  ineetini^s  diiritii?  each  calendar 
year 

"(ci  The -Secretary  Is  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with  any 
per>!ons.  Including  represenlatlveM  of  labor, 
maiiagement.  agriculture,  and  government, 
who  can  n.'slst  in  meeting  the  problems  of 
unemployinent  or  underemployment  in  the 
several  are  is  desien:<te<l  by  the  Secretary  as 
redevelopment  areas 

'  Rr.nEvri.oPMFN  r    ^rfan 

•Se'-  5  lai  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  a  ■rede\  elopment  area'  any  labor  market 
area  wtthm  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  which  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  m 
whlcti  such  area  is  located  has  re<|Ue.-te<l 
such  deslgii.itlon  and  the  Secretary  of  I.atX)r 
hiis    found    and    certified    t>)   the   Secretary  — 

•il)  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
such  area,  excluding  unemployment  due 
primarily  to  temporary  or  foasonai  factors. 
Is  currently  6  per  centum  or  more  and  lias 
•.■.erased  iit  least  6  p>er  centum  for  the 
qu'il'fyiiig  time  peri'Xls  specified  in  pnra- 
gr.iph  I  2 1 .  and 

■  ( 'J  I  th.it  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
employment m  such  area  ha.s  been  at  least — 

■  lAi  50  per  centum  atxive  the  nathmal 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  four 
calendar  years,  or 

"(B»  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
a.erage  f<  r  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
f  ::d:ir  years,  or 

"(C)  100  f)er  centum  above  the  national 
nerage  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  calen- 
d  T  vears 

I  hi  Tie  Secretary  of  Agricultural  shall 
ond'ict  such  s'udies  d*  he  may  deem  neces- 
sarv  to  enable  hini  to  de-.elop  and  submit 
to  the  C.nigress  not  later  than  January  3 
1962.  a  propt>sed  workable  program  to  provide 
for  the  participation  of  rural  areas  riu-al 
in»nf.irm  .*reas.  and  Indian  reservations.  Iri 
which  there  inis  existed  substantial  and  per- 
sistent U!. employment  or  underemployment 
for  an  extended  perii>d  of  time.  In  the  pro- 
^.Tam  of  financial  o-ssi.stance  under  this  Act 
Upon  the  reciuest  of  the  Secretary  of  Ai;rl- 
cJlture  -he  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
condU'n  such  speci.ii  studies  and  compile  and 
furnl.«th  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such 
i:;forrr.ail<  n  as  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
may  deem  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  duties  under  this  subsection  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  .'•hall  reimburse  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection,  for  ex- 
{>enses  Incurred  by  the  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  u.'.der  this  subeertlon  There  are 
authorized  Ui  be  approprlatetl  such  sums,  ncjt 
to  exceed  $500,000.  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to 
carry  out   the  provisions  of   this  suljsectlon 

"(C)  Ttie  Secretary  shall  relmiiurse  when 
appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  available  t*> 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  the  heads  of 
other  departments  or  agencies  for  expenses 
incurred  by  them  under  this  section  in  con- 
duct ins;  studies  or  furnishing  Information 
requested  bv  the  Secretiu-y 

'  idi  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term  rede- 
velopment area'  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  ho-s  been  deeUnated 
by    the    Secretary   as    a    redevelcipment    are.i 

LOANS     AND    PARTICIPATIONS 

"See  9  lai  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
purchtise  evidences  of  indebtedness  and  to 
make  loans  (which  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  participations  in  loans)  to 
aid  m  financing  any  project  within  a  rede- 
velopment area  for  the  purchase  or  develop- 
ment of  land  and  facilities  (  Including.  In 
exceptional  citses  machinery  and  equip- 
ment) for  Industrial  or  commercial  usage. 
Including  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
the    rehabilitation    of    abandoned    or    unoc- 


cupied buildings,  and  the  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  enlargement  of  existing  buUdlni^s 
Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  ;u»msI  es- 
tablishments relocating,  totally  or  piirtlally. 
from  i>ne  area  t.-  another 

(b)  Financial  asslst.mce  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  ctdidlllons 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions 

"i  1  I  Die  t<ital  amount  of  loans  (Including 
puri-hti.sed  evidences  of  indebtedness!  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  under  tills  section 
with  respect  lo  projects  in  redevelopment 
»reii.s  shall   not  exceed  $150000. 0<X) 

■■(2  I  Such  asslst.mce  shall  be  extended  only 
to  apijllcanis,  both  private  and  public,  ap- 
prove«l  for  such  a&si.slance  by  the  State  i  or 
any  nv'ency  or  instrument.illty  thereof  con- 
cerned with  [>roblems  of  economic  develop- 
ment) In  which  liie  project  to  be  f'nanced 
Is  or  will  be  located 

(3)  The  project  for  which  hn.mclal  a.s^lst- 
,iiice  Is  sought  must  be  re;i6onably  calculated 
to  provide  more  than  a  feniporary  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
withm  the  redevelopment  area  wheieln  It  is 
or  will  l>'  l<Kated 

"i4i  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  Is  not  (Jtherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  otlier  Federal  agencies  on 
reasonable  terms 

"i5i  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  determines 
that  the  loan  canivt  be  made  on  a  jjartlclpn- 
tlon  bivsls 

"(6l  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purch<vse<l  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
It  Is  determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
lUhSurance  of  repayment 

■  (7i  Subject  to  section  11(5)  -f  this  Act 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extension 
thereof  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  perlixl 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  and  no  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
five  ye.ir.-i  from  dale  of  purchase  may  be 
purchiised  hereunder  Protided  That  the 
f(jregoing  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  oblinaiions  received  by 
the  Secretary  its  a  cl.iimant  in  bankruptcy  or 
equitable  re.  .rganlzation  or  as  a  creditor  In 
other  pr'<eedlngs  attendant  upon  In.solvency 
of  the  obligor 

"(8i  Loans  m.ide  a:ul  evidences  of  indebt- 
ednes.^  purchase<l  under  this  section  shall 
l>e,ir  interest  at  a  r.ite  equal  to  the  rate  of 
Interest  paid  by  the  Secretary  on  funds  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
as  provided  in  section  8(d)  of  this  Act  plus 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  anniun  to 
Cover  administrative  exjK-nses  and  to  provide 
for  losses  on  loans  made  and  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  section 

'  (9i  H\uh  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  in 
Connection  with  tiie  undei  taking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding, m  exceptional  cases,  machinery  and 
equipment),  and  of  con-^^trtictlng  altering 
converting,  rehabilitating  or  enlar^jlng  the 
building  or  buildings  of  the  particular  proj- 
ect and  shall  among  others,  l>o  on  the 
conditUjn  that 

'  ( \)  other  funds  are  available  in  an 
amount  which.  U^ether  with  the  as.sist- 
ance  hereunder,  sha!;  be  .sufficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate  cost . 

"(B)  injt  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  Stf.te  or 
any  .igency.  instrumentAllty  or  p<illtlcal  sub- 
division there<jf.  or  by  a  community  or  area 
organUatlon  which  Is  nongcA'ernmental  In 
character,  ad  e<iulty  capital  or  as  a  loan 
repayable  only  after  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  under  this  section  has 
been  repaid  in  full  according  to  the  terms 
there<jf  and.  if  such  a  loan  Is  secured,  its 
security    shall    be    subordinate    and    inferior 
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to   the   lien   or  Hers  securing   such   Federal 
financial   assistance; 

"(C»  In  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  .-rectlon  with  respect  to  a  redevelop- 
ment are.T,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  the  project  lor  which  such  assistance 
Is  extended  shall  be  supplied  by  nongovern- 
r'r'ntil  .'ourccs,  In  addition  to  any  funds 
supplied  from  such  sources  under  subpara- 
graj)h  (B).  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan  re- 
priyable  only  after  the  Federal  financial  aa- 
slst.ince  extended  under  this  section  has 
teen  repaid  In  full  according  to  the  terms 
thereof  and.  If  such  a  loan  Is  secured,  its 
security  shall  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to 
t!ie  lien  or  liens  securing  such  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  and 

"(Di  to  the  rxLcnl  the  Secretary  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  encourage  flnp.nclal  par- 
ticipation In  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investcrs.  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(Ci.  any  Federal  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  this  section  may  be  repay- 
able only  after  other  loans  made  In  con- 
nection with  stich  jjroject  have  been  repaid 
In  full,  and  the  security.  If  any.  for  such 
Federal  financial  as.iistance  may  be  subordi- 
nate and  Inferior  to  the  Ucn  or  Hens  securing 
other  loans  made  In  connection  with  the 
same  protect 

"(10 1  No  such  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  an  overall 
program  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
ligency.  Instrumentality,  or  local  political 
subdivision  thereol.  that  the  project  for 
which  financial  ass  stance  Is  sought  is  con- 
sistent with  such  j)rogram:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws 
of  the  State  or  local  political  subdivision  in 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 

"LOANS    rOR    PUBLIC    rACILITIES 

"Sec  7.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  loans  for 
public  facilities  In  redevelopment  areas,  the 
first  sentence  of  section  202(c)  of  title  n  at 
the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended 
to  rend  as  follows: 

"•(c)  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  equal  priority  to 
applications  of — 

"(1)  counties,  cities,  and  other  munici- 
palities, and  poltlcal  subdivisions  for 
financing  needed  public  facilities  In  areas 
determined  to  be  redevelopment  areas  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  certifies  there  Is  reasonable 
probability  that  with  assistance  made  avail- 
able under  the  Aref,  Redevelopment  Act  and 
other  undertakings  such  areas  will  be  able 
to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  in  their 
economic  development;  and 

■'  '  ( 2 )  smaller  municipalities  for  assistance 
In  the  construction  of  basic  public  works 
(including  works  for  the  storage,  treatment, 
purification,  or  dls;rlbutlon  of  water;  sew- 
age, sewage  treatment,  and  sewer  facilities; 
and  gas  distribution  systems)  for  which 
there  is  an  urgent  and  vital  public  need.' 

"(b)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
of  title  II  of  the  l-Iouslng  Amendments  of 
1955  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'  '(ai  In  order  to  finance  activities  under 
this  title,  tlie  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time  and  to  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  1150  000.000.  notes  and  other 
obligations,  which  limit  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  $100,000,000, 
as  m,iy  be  specified  from  time  to  time  In 
aj)prc>prlatlon   Acts.' 

"ic)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  with  respect  to — 

■  (1)  any  public  facility  situated  In  a  re- 
development area  which  would  compete  with 


an  existing  privately  owned  public  utility 
rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  rates  or 
charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  public  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
is  a  need  for  an  increase  In  such  service 
(taking  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through 
its  existing  facilities  or  through  an  expan- 
sion which  It  is  prepared  to  undertake;  or 

"(2)  any  area  if  It  will  assist  business 
establishments  in  relocating,  totally  or  par- 
tially, from  one  area  to  another. 

"AREA     REDEVELOPMENT     FUND 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an 
area  redevelopment  fund  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'fund') ,  which  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  financial  assistance  under  section 
6  and  for  the  payment  of  all  obligations  and 
expenditures  arising   therefrom. 

"(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary, 
advances  shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from 
the  appropriations  made  therefor.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $150,000,000. 

"(c)  Receipts  arisinp  from  the  program 
of  assistance  under  section  6  shaH  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  Any  moneys  in  the 
fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
excetss  of  current  needs  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  advanced  to 
l>e  held  for  future  advances  to  the  fund. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscellane- 
ous receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  interest,  on  advances  made 
to  the  fund  for  use  in  extcndir.c;  financial 
assistance  under  section  6.  at  rates  which 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time  the  advances  cir  com- 
mitments for  advances  are  made  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having  ma- 
turities comparable  to  loans  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  6. 

"(e)  The  fund  shall  contribute  to  the 
civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund 
a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4(a)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2254(a)),  except  that  such  sum  shall  be 
determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to 
employees  performing  activities  authorized 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  and  covered  by 
that  Act  the  per  centum  rate  determined 
annually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  l>e  the  excess  of  the  total  norrr.al  cost 
per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  over  the  employee  deduction 
rate  specified  in  such  section  4{a'.  The 
fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  attributable 
to  employees  performlner  activities  author- 
ized under  section  6  of  this  Act,  a?  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Service  Commis.3lon. 

"(f)  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary   shall — 

"(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  bud- 
get program  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended;    and 

"(2)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  law  specifically  applicable  x>  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 


INFORMATION 

"Se.".  9.  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to 
Interested  individuals,  communities,  indus- 
tries, and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any 
assistance,  technical  information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance,  infor- 
mation, or  advice  which  are  obtainable  from 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  and  in- 
eliumcntalities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  would  be  useful  in  alleviating  or 
preventing  conditions  of  excessive  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within  such 
areas.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the 
procurement,  division."?  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  business 
firms  wliich  are  located  in  redevelopment 
areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
Government  contracts  for  the  furnLshlng  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the 
supplies  and  services  such  firms  are  engaged 
in   providing. 

"TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  teclmical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  unemployment  or  under- 
emploj-inent  il  i  to  areas  which  he  has  desig- 
nated as  redevelopment  areas  under  this  Act, 
and  (2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds  have 
substantial  need  for  such  assistance.  Such 
assistance  shall  include  studies  evaluating 
the  needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities 
for,  economic  growth  of  such  areas.  Such 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  members  of  his  staff  or  through 
the  employment  of  private  Individuals,  part- 
nerships, firms,  corporations,  or  suitable 
institutions,  under  contracts  entered  Into 
for  such  purposes.  Appropriations  are  here- 
by authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000 
annually, 

"POWERS     OF     SECRETARY 

"Sec  11.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this    Act,    the    Secretary   is   authorized   to — 

"(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

"(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable: 

"(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  de- 
partment, bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality is  authorized  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
a.=sign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence 
of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property, 
or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In 
connection  with  loans  made  or  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act.  and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  him  in  connection  w:th 
such  loans  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  until 
such  time  as  such  obligations  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection; 

"(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or 
renew  any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  Indebt- 
edness purchased  under  this  Act,  beyond 
the  periods  stated  in  such  loan  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness  or  in  this  Act,  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years.  If  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of  In- 
debtedness; 
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■■{6)  deal  wlUi.  complete,  reiujvate.  im- 
prove, mcxlemlae.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
caah  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  sucli  consideration  as  he  shall 
cleteroune  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
soaal  property  conveyed  to,  or  otherwise 
acci'ulred  by.  blm  In  connection  wltn  loans 
made  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  purchased 
vtr.Jer  this  Act; 

•■i7j  pursue  to  flnal  collection  by  way  of 
cjmpronciliie  or  other  adnilnlstratlve  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  Central. 
all  claims  agMlust  third  partle.s  a£si(?nrd  to 
him  In  coanectlon  with  loans  mndj  cr  evl- 
Ueuces  or  Indebtedness  purchased  ur.dcr  this 
.\ct.  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtim 
deacl::icy  Judgments  or  otherv.-t.sc  in  the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secrr- 
t  iry  Section  3709  of  the  Rcvlsc<l  Pt.itutcs. 
as  amer-ded  i41  VS.C.  5).  shall  r.-t  apply  to 
any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  scnicrs  or  sup- 
pile's  on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans  m-ide  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act  U  the  premJum  therefor  or  the  amount 
thereof  does  not  exceed  ll,©©©.  The  power 
to  convey  »nd  to  execute.  In  the  name  of 
the  Secretary,  deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of 
release,  assignments  and  satiffacttons  uT 
mortgages,  and  any  other  written  Instrument 
relating  to  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  mi'v 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer 
or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execuUon  of  any  express  dele- 
gation of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

"(8)  acquire,  in  any  lawful  raai.ucr  niiy 
property  (real,  personal,  or  m.xcd.  t.ii.pibl- 
or  IntangibU;.  whenever  deemeit  nrccs  ary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties authorized  In  section  6  of  this  Act. 

••(9>  in  addition  to  any  powers,  functions. 
prlvUegee.  and  immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him.  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  In  making,  purchasing, 
servicing,  compromising,  modifying,  liquidat- 
ing, or  otherwise  administratively  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences 
of   Indebtedness   purchased   under   this   Act 

"(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  nee- 
ess  iry  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thl.-- 
Act.  procure  the  temporary  (not  in  exress 
of  six  months)  service  of  exF>ert«  or  con- 
sultants or  oTfranlBatlons  thereof  JncludlnR 
stenographic  reporting  services,  by  contract 
or  appointment,  and  In  such  cases  such  serv- 
ice shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civil 
lerv'.ce  and  clp.sslflcatlon  laws,  and.  excep* 
m  the  rase  of  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices by  f>r«:nnlzatlons.  without  reijj.trd  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
If  S  C  5..  any  individual  so  employed  mav 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  In  excets  .f 
•75  per  diem.  ;nd.  while  such  Individual  l.s 
.iway  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and 
not  to  exceed  $15  per  diem  In  lieu  uf  sub- 
sistence and  other  expenses; 

•■(lit  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  A  State  Laving  ;»cneral  jvirl-sdiction  or 
In  any  United  States  district  court,  and 
jurisdiction  la  conferred  upon  such  distric' 
court  to  determine  such  controversies  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy,  but 
no  attachments.  Injunction,  garnishment 
or  of^er  similar  prooeas.  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  the  Secretary  or  his  prup- 
erty  Nothln.^  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  S07(b)  and  2C79  of 
title  2H.  United  Statea  Code,  and  of  section 
3«7  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  USC  316. 
and 

"(12)  establish  such  rules,  regulation.^ 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
In  c.'trrylng  out  the  provisions  of  this  .Act 


"TESMUfATION     OV      EUCUBIUTT      r<lB      lUSTUKS 
A&&IBTANCK 

"Sbc.  12  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  that  employment  condtUons 
vlthin  any  area  previously  designated  by 
him  as  a  redevelopment  area  have  changed 
to  such  an  extent  that  such  area  Is  no  longer 
eligible  for  such  deslgnaUoQ  under  section 
6  of  this  Act.  no  further  assistance  .nhaii  be 
granted  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
area  and.  fur  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  such 
.ireas  shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelop- 
ment area.  Proiided,  Th.it  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  { 1 1  prevent  any  such  area  from 
ag;i(n  being  designated  a  redevclipment  area 
under  .section  5  of  this  Act  If  'ho  .^ci-rff ,iry 
determines  It  to  l)e  eligible  under  such  'ec- 
tlon.  or  (2 1  affect  the  valkll'y  of  »:iy  con- 
tracts or  undertakings  with  respect  to  swch 
area  which  were  entered  Into  pursunut  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determnation  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  area  no  longer  qu.iUhes 
as  a  ledevelopment  area.  The  SecreUiry  shall 
keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of  tite 
Federal  Government,  and  interested  StAle 
or  local  agencies,  a  1  vised  at  hII  t;mes  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  rcspict  to  Uie 
desigiiati  HI  of  any  area. 

"tTRBAN    aX.NEWAL 

"Sdc.  13  ntle  I  of  the  H  nising  .\ct  of  1949, 
:vs    amendf'd.    Is   amended   by    adding   at    the 

ci'.'l  Lhere'J  the  following  new  section 

"SEiJB'.l-L      •  ilKN  r     a;'.4..\S     L  .MUta     ins    ASt  \ 
aZDCVKLol'MXHT    ACT 

"Sac.  113  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Admlnis'jator  (ll 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  municipality 
t\n  this  section  referred  to  as  a  munici- 
pality "i  Is  situated  in  an  area  des.gnatrd 
under  secti'in  5  of  the  .\rca  K»'developmeui 
Act  as  a  redevelopment  area,  and  (2)  that 
there  is  a  reasonaiile  probability  that  with 
asKlst<ince  provided  under  such  Act  and 
other  undertakings  the  area  will  be  able  to 
achieve  more  Uian  tempKJrary  lm[>rovement 
In  Its  ec  inoiny  t.he  Admlninra'.;jr  is  au- 
thorized to  pro.  ide  financial  assis'anre  ti>  a 
local  public  agency  In  any  such  muiacipality 
under  this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

■  ibi  Subject  to  the  privLsloiis  of  sub- 
section fei  of  thus  section,  the  Adniinistri- 
tor  may  provide  such  financial  assLstance 
under  this  .section  with  >ut  regard  to  the  re- 
quirement or  limltatlorxs  of  8ectif)n  110(c» 
that  the  project  area  be  f)red<)mliiantly  resi- 
dential In  characer  or  be  retleveloped  for 
predominantly  residential  uses  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan  and  without  regard  t'> 
any  of  the  limitations  of  that  section  on  the 
undertaiilng  of  projects  for  predominantly 
n  inreslden  ■  lal  uson  but  no  Mich  a.sKlst.inrf 
.^hall  be  pr  >vlded  In  any  area  If  the  Ad  • 
mlnlstrat<''r  det^'rmlnes  tnat  it  will  assls' 
b'lslnesi  •••"tnhllshm'^ntH  ;n  re:  "catlnf;.  totally 
or  partially    from  one  area  t<  >  another 

"■fc>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
nf  thi'i  tl'>  a  ''"ii*r«rt  f'<r  hnanclal  assist- 
ance under  thl.s  section  n\!\y  Inclide  pro- 
visions permitting  the  disposition  of  unv 
land  111  the  project  area  designalrd  under 
the  urb-n  renew.il  jUan  for  induainai  or 
ciimmerrlai  uses  to  any  public  i»geucy  i-.r 
nonproftt  'irg  lUi/ation  f.^r  subsemient  dlsp<.- 
silionK*  uroinptiy  .is  practlCMble  by  such  pub- 
lic agency  or  corp'Tatlun  for  the  rcdevelop- 
nienr  Mf  the  Innd  in  ,;■''' irdan'-e  w'.'h  the 
urban  renewal  plan  Prii<  •d'-d  Tliat  any  dls- 
P'jsltlon  of  stich  land  to  such  pub'i'  .igvncy 
or  Cf)rpor.^t:  m  under  this  section  "^hall  be 
made  at  Its  fair  value  for  uses  In  acci,r«1anr«* 
with  the  urban  renewal  plan  And  prn^idi  J 
further,  TTiiit  only  the  purcha.ser  from  or 
les^-.ees  of  -v.-h  p'l'illi'  ric'ncy  ir  cirpora"!  ••;, 
and  their  .ts.slgncs  shall  be  required  to  a.s- 
sume  t^.e  obl!a:iMTn.<  rel.iting  to  the  com- 
mencement of  improvrrnenf^s  imp'i^.rd  under 
sertlr.n  lojrhi    h'r'v.f 


•  idi  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tra£t  for  liuAnclai  asaistance  under  tliis  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exercise  Uie  authority  vested 
in  him  under  this  section  for  the  completluu 
of  such  projects,  uotwlthstiindlng  any  deter- 
riiination  made  after  the  execution  of  su:°h 
contract  th.it  the  area  in  which  the  project 
Is  Iixratcd  Ls  r.o  longer  a  redevelopment  .ir.'.i 
under    the    Area    Uedcvelopmcnt    Act 

'■  'ie(  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  autliorlzed  for  c;ipll.il  grants  under 
section  103  .i/ter  the  date  of  the  enac' ment 
of  the  Area  Rede-,  i-lopmcnt  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purp  >se  uf  providing  flnancl.il  assl;  t- 
ancc  u..der  this  section  Amounts  used  for 
■U'-h  pu-po:  (■  -^h  I'l  Tot  be  t..k<^n  Into  acrouiil 
for  l;.c  purpose  >.>'.  tlic  liniitaMon  conUilned 
In  the  st'cond  provlrj  of  the  T.fth  sftilence 
if  section    note)  ' 


N     rH.NNINii     Ua.\N'TS 

"Ffc  M  ParagTsph  (3'  of  s^^-tlon  7ul(a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1  »54  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  counties  which"  the  follow- 
ing: (A)  are  situated  In  areas  design  a  ted  by 
the  .S<rretary  of  Comm'Tce  under  section 
5iai  of  the  Area  RodeveU.pment  Ait  as  re- 
development areas  or  (B)' 

"occupational  txaining 

"Sfc  15  'a>  The  Secre'.iry  of  Labor  Ls  au- 
•.liorLT-ed.  upon  rL^uest  and  whenever  he  de- 
termines such  studies  are  needed,  to  undtr- 
laJte.  or  to  provMc  assist.ince  to  others  for. 
bUidU'S  of  the  size,  characteristics,  skills. 
.ui,ip',..hiilty.  ocrupatio:tal  ptjtentialltles.  ai>d 
rcluted  .ispects  uf  the  labor  force  of  any 
rid'Vclop;;i»nt   urea. 

vb»  When  a  redevelopment  area  has  an 
i.ppruvcd  t  ononuc  development  program  as 
provided  in  section  CtbMlOi,  the  5iecretary 
of  L.ilxT.  la  cuusult^tion  with  llyt  Sccret.u-y. 
shall  deleriulne  the  ociupaUunal  training  or 
retr.iinl!  g  needs  of  unemployed  Individuals 
residing  in  the  redt  \e;oprnent  area  The  Sec- 
retary of  Lab<^)r  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
He.ilth  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  oc- 
cupatumal  training  or  retraining  require- 
ments of  the  area,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
orderly  selection  and  referral  of  thoee  unem- 
ployed or  u.-Kleren.ployt-d  trullvtduais  resid- 
ing In  the  area  who  can  resMonably  be  ex- 
pe<*,ed  to  obtain  employment  as  a  result  of 
the  skill  they  will  accguire  In  tbe  training 
'Ahi'h  is  '.>  he  in  ide  a^.ilUhle  The  Secre- 
tarv  of  I.jibor  shall  cooperate  with  the  Se<-:e- 
Uarv  of  Health.  Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  and 
with  existing  Sts'e  and  local  agencies  and 
officials  in  charge  of  existing  programs  relat- 
ing to  vocation. a  training  and  retr.Uoing  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  lacllitles 
and  services  of  such  agencies  are  m;ule  luily 
available  to  such   individuals. 

CI  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  hnda 
that  additional  facilities  or  services  are 
needed  In  the  area  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  indi- 
viduals, he  ebail  so  lidvise  the  Secreuuy  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  The  Svcre- 
lary  of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide  .i-MBistance.  Including  financial  as- 
sistai^re  w.ien  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
.-'t.vte  Vocational  educational  ageni  y  in  the 
provision  of  such  additioiuil  fttCl^ltle^  or  .serv- 
ices if  the  St-iTetary  of  Health  E<1uch11uu. 
.i..d  Welfare  hnds  tiiat  the  State  v>  cat.onal 
educitiorial  agi  ncy  is  unable  tv-  provide  the 
facilities  and  services  needed,  he  may.  altrr 
c  )nsullatlon  with  .such  agency,  (irovide  fir 
the  same  by  agreement  or  contract  with  pub- 
lic   or   pruate    edu''ational    liLstiiutions 

'(d)  The  Sec-retary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
tf)  provl'le  .my  neces.'-ary  a.ssU't.tiice  for  sel- 
tirg  up  apprenticeshlpe.  aiKl  to  promote 
J  'Urnevman    and   other   on-the-j<jb    trainliu' 

.ei  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.1}  ;irii|jrlated  for  the  fl-scal  year  beginning 
July  1.  19«1.  such  .sums.  n<»t  In  excess  of 
SlOOCOOoo  a-s  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Droviilona  of  this  section. 
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"RETIUININC    SUBSISTENCE   PATMEKTS 

"Sec  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  may,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  enter  Into  agreements 
with  States  In  wblch  redevelopment  areas 
are  UKated.  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  make  payments  to  such  States 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States, 
a.s  agents  of  the  United  States,  to  make 
weekly  retraining  payments  to  unemployed 
individuals  residing  within  such  redevelop- 
ment area-s  who  are  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  be  undergoing  occupational 
training  or  retraining  under  section  16  of 
thi-  Act  Such  payments  shall  be  made  for 
n  period  not  exceeding  sixteen  weeks,  and 
the  amount  of  any  such  payment  for  any 
week  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (including  allowances  for  depend- 
ents! payable  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment In  the  State  making  such  payments. 

"(b)  No  weekly  retraining  payment  shall 
be  made  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible 
who.  with  res|>ect  to  the  week  for  which  such 
payment  would  be  made,  has  received  or  Is 
seeking  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  or  any  State  unemployment 
com{)ensatlon  law,  but  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines 
that  a  per.son  denied  benefits  for  any  week 
because  of  this  subsection  wau  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  such  Federal 
or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
such  week. 

"(C)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  contain  provisions  (Including,  so  far 
as  may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authorized 
or  made  applicable  with  respect  to  agree- 
ments concluded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
pursuant  to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act )  as  will  promote  effective  administration, 
protect  the  United  States  against  loss,  and 
Insure  the  proper  application  of  payments 
made  to  the  State  under  such  agreement. 
Except  as  may  be  provided  In  such  agree- 
ments, or  In  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  determinations  by  any  duly  desig- 
nated officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  Individuals  for  weekly  retraining  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  flnal  and  con- 
clusive for  any  purposes  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  any  other  olBcer. 

■(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1961.  such  sums,  not  In  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out   the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  17  (ai  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  will- 
fully overvalues  any  security,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 6.  or  any  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  secu- 
rity therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing In  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  prop- 
erty, or  anything  of  value,  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•  10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"lb)  Whoever,  being  connected  In  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Act  (1)  embezzles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  moneys, 
funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value, 


whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or 
otherwise  entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner, 
makes  any  false  entry  In  any  book,  report,  or 
statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  without 
being  duly  authorized  draws  any  order  or 
issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note,  de- 
benture, bonds,  or  other  obligation,  or  draft, 
bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment,  or 
decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  Intent  to  defraud 
participates  or  shares  in  or  receives  directly 
or  indirectly  any  money,  profit,  property,  or 
benefit  through  any  transaction,  loan,  grant, 
commission,  contract,  or  any  other  act  of  the 
Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any  unauthorized 
information  concerning  any  future  action 
or  plan  of  the  Secretary  which  might  affect 
the  value  of  securities,  or  having  such  knowl- 
edge Invests  or  speculates,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, in  the  securities  or  property  of  any 
company  or  corporation  receiving  loans  or 
other  assistance  from  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10.- 
000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"EMPLOYMENT      OF      EXPEDITFRS      AND      ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE   EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  18.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  section  6 
to  any  business  enterprise  unless  the  owners, 
partners,  or  officers  of  such  business  enter- 
prise (1)  certify  to  the  Secretary  the  names 
of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other  persons 
engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  business 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  ap- 
plications made  to  the  Secretary  for  assist- 
ance of  any  sort,  under  this  Act.  and  the 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such  person; 
and  (2)  execute  an  agreement  binding  such 
business  enterprise,  for  a  period  of  two 
years  after  such  assistance  is  rendered  by 
the  Secretary  to  such  business  enterprise,  to 
refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any  office 
or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  profes- 
sional services,  any  person  who.  on  the  date 
such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto, 
shall  have  served  as  an  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a  position  or 
engaging  In  activities  which  the  Secretary 
shall  have  determined  involve  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

"RECORD    or    APPLICATIONS 

'•Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  list  of  applica- 
tions approved  for  financial  assistance  under 
section  6.  which  shall  be  kept  available  for 
public  Inspection  during  the  regular  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  following  Information  shall  be  posted 
in  such  list  as  soon  as  each  application  Is 
approved:  (1)  the  name  of  the  applicant 
and.  In  the  case  of  corporate  applications, 
the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
thereof,  (2)  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
loan  for  which  application  Is  made,  (3)  the 
purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
are  to  be  used,  and  (4)  a  general  description 
of  the  security  offered. 

"PREVAILING  RATE  OF  WAC5E  AND  FORTT-HOUR 
WEEK 

"Sec  20.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  and  undertaken  by  public  applicants 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  TJJB.C.  276a — 276a- 
6),  and  every  such  employee  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In  excess 


of  eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  6  for  such  a  project 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  pro- 
vision, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of  tbe 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  report  is  made.  Such  report 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  ( 1 )  the 
number  and  size  of  Government  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  services 
placed  with  business  enterprises  located  in 
redevelopment  areas,  and  (2)  the  amount 
and  duration  of  employment  resulting  from 
such  contracts.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  services  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec.  22.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"USE    OF    OTBER    FACILITIES 

"Sec  23.  (a)  To  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  available  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  only  with  their  consent  and  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  The  foregoing  requirement 
shall  be  Implemented  by  the  Secretary  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  duplication 
of  existing  staffs  and  facilities  In  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  any  of 
the  Secretary's  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
and  to  authorize  the  redelegatlon  of  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner  as  will 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental  to  any 
existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  between  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government,  if  such  funds  are  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  specifi- 
cally authorized  and  appropriated. 

"(d)  Subject  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  section  505  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  head 
of  any  agency,  for  the  performance  of  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  Including  functions  del- 
egated pursuant  to  subsection  ( a ) ,  may 
place  positions  In  grades  16,  17,  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule  established  by  such  Act, 
and  such  positions  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
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number  o(  such  posltk>oc  autiiorUed  by  sta- 
tion 50&  of  the  ClMitflcaUoo  Act  of  li>4». 
us  amended,  to  be  placed  In  such  grades: 
Proi^uied.  That  not  to  eioeed  a  total  of  fif- 
teen such  poeltloos  tomj  be  placed  tn  such 
ij^radee  under  this  mtMectlou.  t.<  be  appor- 
ti.med  among  the  agencies  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  approval  ot  the  Direct  )r  of  Uie 
Bureau  of   the  Budget. 

"aacoaiM  and  audit 

"Sec  24.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  .»•sl^t-^.u■I» 
under  section  6  of  this  Act  8h:\:i  keep  si  h 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  dlspoelUon  by  such  recipient 
of  rhe  proceeds  of  anch  aaalstiiiirf^,  the  toUil 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertakiriK  m  roii- 
nection  with  which  such  assistance  i.s  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  and  n.iture  uf  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  soiu-ces.  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facUUate  an  eiTecUve 
audit. 

•■(bi  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  uf  the  United  States,  or  any  ut  Uieir 
duly  authorised  representatives  shall  have 
s^ceaa  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  ot  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  sectum  6  of  this 
Act. 

"UJANS  TO   STATX  AND  l,OCAI     nEVKMIPMFNT 
COMFAIfRS 

"Sec  25  Section  602  of  the  Sm;i!l  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1»M  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  p«ra^aph  (6) 

"STtTDY    BY    SKTIFTVRY 

•Sec  26  The  Secretary  aha!  1  m  iice  :^  s'liv 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  pr(x:cdures 
to  provide  for  increaaed  use  of  military  bases, 
and  Qovernment-owned  plants  and  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  or  production  of  muni- 
tions and  other  supplies  for  the  Ouvernmen' 
which  are  located  In  areas  designated  under 
section  5  of  this  Act  as  redevelopment  area.s 
and  which  are  not  fully  utilized,  whenever 
such  use  Is  consistent  with  the  national  de- 
fense, economy  in  Government  operaUun. 
and  other  Government  procurement  objec- 
tives. Upon  the  completion  of  such  study 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  ConRresa  a 
report  of  his  findings  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  other 
action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

•'apflicattow  of  act 

"Sec  27  .Vs  used  In  this  Act.  the  term.s 
State'.  'States',  and  "United  States'  include 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  R:co.  the  Vir- 
gin Lslands.  Guam,  and  American  Samoa 

Mr  WIDNALL  (interrupting  thp  read- 
ing of  the  amendment).  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  This  1«  the  bill.  I  as- 
sume, that  was  offered  as  a  substitute 

Mr  WIDNALL.     H.R.  5943. 

Mr   PATMAN.  H.R  5943? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.     T^ak  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  asked  to  dis- 
pense with  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  because  thla  amendment  is 
the  committee  bill  as  rejKjrted  with  15 
changes.    I  would  like  to  underline  those 


changes  to  thf  menib«TS  of  the  commit- 
tee so  that  U;ey  will  fully  underritand 
whftt  is  proposed 

These  changes,  in  my  opinion,  arc  de- 
sirable and  neces-'-arj-  if  this  bill  is  to 
provide  a.s>;.^tanc*?  f'jr  tht-  hiUd-cuie  de- 
presMxl  artMS  iufTfrin^  from  ihiunic 
and  per.>i.st»-nl  unimploj  mtnt  tHKuu.v  uf 
los.->  uf   their   industrial   b.ise. 

My  bill  w:'.l  provide  00  percrii*  inure 
loan  a.'i.sistnuce  for  ih"  r'ai^ti-uct.on  '>f 
pl.-xnfs  in  the  truly  depre  .'^.cd  nrea.s,  it 
will  provide  more  than  double  tlie 
amount  of  fund-.  a!Iucat«d  for  occupa- 
tional trammt;  iind  it'tr.iiiun.'.'.  and  it 
Will  di«  all  of  Uu.s  with  a  reduction  of  SO 
p>ercent  in  the  overall  cost  The  cost  of 
my  bill  to  the  t.ixpayer  i<  «'J7r)  million 
contm.-^ted  with  thf*  $394  millt'n  cost  of 
the  committee  bill  I'nd'-r  mi  bill,  the 
loan  as^sistance  provided  would  be  on  a 
nortsutwidy  ba.si.s. 

Riither  t^ian  att<'mpt  liif  a  hole  .Muies 
I'f  l.i  .vrn  -ndm'  !ir.s  to  the  committee  bill. 
I  am  of  th''  {<pinion  that  .t  would  b»' 
preferable  proceduif  to  have  these 
clutn;;e.s  incorporated  in  one  lu'w  bill 
which  I  int»-iui  to  offer  as  a  s  ib.suiute 
to  the  committee  bill  wht-n  it  is  before 
the  H(Hise 

P'ol'.O'.vui.-r  ;s  a  brif^f  ';ummaiy  of  the 
diffiTPnces  bi^twten  th'^  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced and  the  bill  that  -Aiis  reported  by 
the  House  nank.ii.'.  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee: 

F^rst  Desigruition  of  indu.'strial  re- 
development   areas — section    5',i< 

<a>  Ttie  broad  authority  to  designate 
redevelopment  areas  contained  In  the 
first  r.entence  of  section  5' a'  Ls  elimi- 
nated. Under  it,  in  the  bill  a.s  ri'portfd. 
a  wliole  State  could  be  declared  a  re- 
cievf'lopment  area  The  'ruly  depre.s.sed 
areas  .'^houk!  not  hav»^  to  share  b«*neflts 
intended  for  them  on  any  iirh  broad 
basis  as  that  This  is  a  ba.sic  pohcy  de- 
cision 

•  b)  The  term  labor  market  area"  Ls 
used  in  place  of  area  "  IX-partment  of 
labor  statistics  on  un»'inployin''nt  are 
tabu'a^i  d  on  the  basis  of  "labor  market 
areas  "  Thus  there  will  be  correlation 
b.:t,'AC(n  the  area.^  designated  and  the 
areas  for  which  unempl'»ytn<uit  infor- 
mation IS  available, 

'C'  Areas  within  a  State  can  only  be 
dt\siE:nated  as  redevelopment  areas  after 
the  ch'ef  ext^utivf  of  the  State  has  re- 
que'-ted  that  the  de5t'.:n;'tion  be  made 
This  preserves  States  ricthts  in  the  mak- 
ing' of  such  doi;;na':on.s 

'd>  The  criteria  under  which  it  ls 
mandatory  that  areas  be  de:,n{nat«-d  as 
redevelopment  areas — upon  proper  re- 
quest—  are  made  the  muilmum  rondi- 
tmn.s  th.i*  mu-t  exi'-t  f  >r  nnv  \f\\»^T 
market  area  to  be  declared  a  redevelop- 
ment area  Tins  will  tend  to  as-sure 
that  the  a.ssi.stance  provided  in  the  bill 
will  be  available  for  th»»  hard  cnre  de- 
pres.sed  areas  which  are  the  ones  in 
greatest  need. 

Second.  Rural    areas— section    5'b) 

'a>  The  loose  and  m-uninKless  cri- 
teria for  designation  of  rural  develop- 
ment areas  are  eliminated.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  only  two  counties  or  as 
many  as  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  could  be  declared  to  be  re- 
developm.ent     areas.      In    addition,     the 


hearinK  makes  abundantly  clear  no  one 
liHS  the  faintest  idea  of  how  this  pro- 
gram would  worlc 

Hut  we  would  lilce  to  know  the  naturt* 
of  the  a.s,sistance  where  it  is  to  iro,  what 
the  areas  are  And  nobody  has  riven 
any  intellmcnl  exp'an.ation  of  ;hat  up  to 
now.  including  all  tlie  committee 
w  ilius.s«  s 

'b'  The  .sensible  way  to  pri>ceed  with 
tiu.s  part  of  t!ie  proi'ram  is  to  require 
the  Secrelnrv  of  A^:rlcullure  to  come  up 
with  a  stud;,  that  makes  sense  as  to  what 
cr)uld  be  doi'.?  in  rural  areas,  and  In- 
dian rcscrvatioii.s.  Accoidin^ily.  provi- 
sion i-»  made  for  such  a  slud>  with  a 
report  lo  Conins.s  liOt  later  man  Janu- 
arv  3.  li»62  Ai)proprialions  of  up  lo 
S500  000  are  authoriz<>d  for  .sucli  study 
'I'l.e  .'~;.eri  tuiy  of  .Agriculture  is  sp(>cifl- 
callv  au'horired  to  n'ceive  a.ssistance 
from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  m  mnk- 
mt:  the  study 

'I'lurd  riant  1  «an  funds  for  industrial 
redevelopment  areas^stxrtion  Sbi  : 

<  I'  In  my  bill,  a  50-p«'rcent  increase 
IS  provided  m  the  loan  funds  available 
for  tht  hard  core  industrial  depres.sed 
areas  since  that  projram  can  proceed  on 
a  M-nsible  ba^is 

Mji  Since  it  is  the  ai)parent  intention 
of  the  committee  bill  that  there  be  at 
lea^t  15  iH'iTent  State  and  local  equity 
participation  in  plant  loans,  section  6'b> 
9'  C<  IS  amended  to  close  a  loophole 
under  which,  in  certain  ca-se.*--.  only  a  10 
percent  participaHon  would  be  required 

Fourth  Loan.s  for  public  facilities — 
si-clion  7 

ia>  In  place  of  establishint,'  a  new. 
duplicating  public  facility  loan  proeram 
on  a  .sub  -Idized  ba.sls,  provision  in  my  bill 
is  made  for  expanding  by  $100  million 
the  cMstr.K  public  faciliti'  loan  program 
m  the  H ju.sin«  A^;ency  with  provision 
fur  a  priority  for  counties,  cities,  and 
other  municipalities  and  political  sub- 
divisions in  redevelopment  areas.  Such 
a  proRram  is  on  a  nonsubsldlzed  lending 
basLs 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
KenUem;in  from  New  Jersey  IMr  Wiu- 
NALL  I  has  expired 

Mr  HIKSTAND  Mr  Chairman.  I 
a-k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Kentle- 
m  in  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
mintitrs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  Kcntlema;.  from 
California? 

Mr  P.\  TMAN  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  ,e.serv- 
m/  the  ti'-'ht  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  .  hould  like  to  set  some  undei  - 
.standin  :  about  time  on  tills  amendm.nl. 
.f  we  can  We  have  only  one  Member 
who  i.s  ^oin.;  to  answrr  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Widnali.  I  If 
the  peiitleman  wants  to  dispo:se  of  this 
In  A  reasonable  leneth  of  tmie.  I  am 
willintr  that  he  be  eranted  as  m  ich  lime 
as  h.e  desires  now.  with  the  understand- 
in,;  that  the  Member  on  our  .side  will 
have  the  same  amount  of  tim",  and  then 
debate  will  be  closed. 

ri.e  CIIAIH.MAN.  Is  the  ^;entleman 
prfiixasmu'  a  time  limitation? 

Mr  PATMAN  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  such 
an  arrangement.  If  there  is  any  ob- 
jection,  I  shall  not   press  it.     I  do  not 
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object  to  the  unanimous  consent  request 
that  the  gentleman  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes  at  this  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 

to   the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr   HiistawdI? 

Th(  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr.  Chairman,  (b) 
j.i  itection  is  afTorded  against  such  loan 
funds  being  utilized  in  a  manner  to  in- 
duce pirating  of  industry  from  other 
areas  to  redevelopment  areas. 

P'lfth.  Grants  for  public  facilities: 

■  ai  TliLs  PWA  t.vpe  program — section 
8  of  the  reported  bill — is  completely 
elimmat^'d  from  my  bill  on  basic  policy 
considerations  as  follows:  First,  it  is  a 
l,)..t-in-the-door  start  of  omnibus  Fed- 
eral Rrant-in-aid  legislation;  second, 
the  eliwibility  criteria  are  virtually  un- 
limited: and,  third,  it  could  be  used  to 
foster  unsound  projects  In  that  it  would 
apply  to  a  project  for  which  there  would 
tx;  little  probability  that  such  project 
can  be  undertaken  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  grant  under  this  section." 

Sixth  Termination  of  eligibility  for 
further  assistance — section  12: 

<a'  Although  no  change  is  made  in 
this  .section,  nevertheless  for  the  first 
time  If  would  acquire  real  meaning  be- 
cause of  the  deletion  of  the  broad  area 
fle.siRnation  authority  contained  in  the 
lirst  sentence  of  .section  5fa>  of  the  bill 
as  reported.  Eligibility  of  an  area  is 
terminated  when  it  no  longer  meets  re- 
quirements for  designation  as  a  rede- 
velopment area, 

Se\enth,  Urban   renewal — section   13: 

'  a  >  A  provision  is  added  in  my  bill 
protecting  agairvst  plant-pirating  In  the 
use  of  this  program  in  redevelopment 
areas  Somewhat  .similar  protection  was 
included  in  the  bill  S.  722  which  was 
sent  to  the  President  by  the  last  Con- 
Liess 

Eli:hth  Occupational  training — sec- 
tion 15: 

(ai  Since  this  is  the  only  help  some 
of  the  unemployed  in  depressed  areas 
w  ill  net  out  of  thLs  bill,  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  occupational  training  in  my 
bill  has  been  more  than  doubled — in- 
creased from  $4  5  million  to  $10  million. 

ib»  The  authorired  appropriation  Is 
pl.iced  on  a  1-year  basis  to  force  the  co- 
ordination within  that  time  of  this  new 
program  with  the  existing  vocational 
training  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Health.   Education,  and  Welfare. 

Ninth  Retraining  .subsistence  pay- 
ment.s— section  16: 

'a»  The  r.mcunt  Is  the  same  as  the 
reported  bill. 

tb>  The  authorized  appropriation  is 
placed  on  a  1-year  basis  to  afford  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  an  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  and  possibly  con- 
solidate tins  program  with  the  basic  un- 
t  mployment  compensation  program. 

So  the  essential  differences  are  these: 

In  plant  loans  there  is  $50  million 
mure  in  my  bill. 

As  again&t  $100  million  in  the  rural 
development  section  in  the  committee 
bill,  there  is  $500,000  in  my  bill  for  a 
•■■•udy. 

The  public  facility  loans  of  $100  mil- 
lion on  a  subsidized -loan  basis  in  a  new 
agency  have  been  eliminated,  but  the 
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same  $100  million  is  now  authorized 
In  the  existing  community  facility  pro- 
Krara,  with  priority  to  the  redevelop- 
ment areas. 

Public  facility  grants  of  $75  million  in 
the  committee  bill  have  been  eliminated. 

Technical  assistance  and  subsistence 
payments  remain  the  same,  at  $4,500,000. 

Occupational  training  has  been  in- 
creased in  my  bill  from  $4.5  million,  to 
$10  million. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  that  there  are  many,  many 
small  areas  that  qualify  today  under 
both  bills  for  the  industrial  loan  assist- 
ance. 

Page  18  of  the  committee  report  lists 
83  smaller  aieas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  labor  surplus  which  qualify 
for  a&sLstance  under  this  bill.  These 
areas  each  contain  a  work  force  of  15.000 
or  more  and  take  their  names  from  the 
principal  community  or  communities  in 
the  area.  The  following  tabulation 
shows  the  I960  population  of  the  "name- 
communities"  of  several  of  tliese  smaller 
areas: 

STkTS  AUTD  AKKA.   I960  POPULATION,  V.I.  C¥MSTJS 

Alabama:   Jasper.  10.799. 

Kentucky:  Morehead.  4.170;  Grayson, 
1.602;   PalntsTlUe,  4.025;    Prestonburg,  3.103. 

Ulesouri:   Wafblngton.  7.9«1. 

New  Jersey:  Ocean  City.  7,618;  WUdwood, 
4.693;  Cape  May.  4.477. 

Ohio:  Batavla.  1,T29:  Georgetown.  2.674; 
West  Union,  1.762. 

Pennsylvania:  Klttannlng.  6.793:  Ford 
City,  5.440:  St.  Marys.  8.085;  Sayre.  7.917; 
Athens.  4,515;  Towanda,  4.293. 

Tennewee:  La  FoUette,  6J204;  Jellico,  2.210; 
Tazewell.  1.264, 

Virginia:  Big  Stone  Gap.  4.688;  Appa- 
lachla,  2.456, 

Washington:  Anacortis.  8,414, 

West  Virginia:  Logan.  4,185:  New  Martins- 
ville, 6.607:  Oak  Hill.  4.711;  Montgomery. 
3,000;  Point  Pleasant,  5.785;  GalllFwlls  (un- 
der 1.000);  Roocererte.  1.882:  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,   2^70;    Welch,  5,313. 

It  Is  very  apparent  from  these  popula- 
tion figures  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  tabulations  on  employment  condi- 
tions already  cover  even  very  small  com- 
munities. The  argument  that  flexible 
area  designaticm  authority  is  needed  so 
that  small  communities  will  not  be  ex- 
cluded as  depressed  areas,  just  does  not 
square  with  the  facts.  What  should 
concern  this  Congress  is  that  under  the 
broad  area  designation  authority  con- 
tained in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
5(a^ .  whole  States  could  be  declared  de- 
pressed areas.  In  that  Prst  sentence 
the  word  "area"  means  only  what  the 
administrator  might  decide  it  means. 
Obviously,  the  pockets  of  chronic  imem- 
ployment — the  truly  depressed  areas — 
just  would  not  have  a  chance  as  whole 
States  moved  in  to  take  most  of  the  as- 
sistance intended  for  the  local  areas  of 
chronic  and  persistent  unemployment. 
This  is  a  basic  policy  issue  which  in  my 
opinion  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  truly  depressed  areas.  To  do  other- 
wise would  make  this  bill  a  fraud  on 
the  local  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppofiition  to  the  Widnall  amendment. 

(By  vmaniaaous  consent  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PATMAN),  Mr.  Rains  was 
(^Ten  permission  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 


Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assimie 
this  is  the  meat  of  the  coconut  on  this 
bill.  Since  it  covers  about  every  cate- 
gory in  it,  with  the  15  changes  In  the 

committee  bill  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widmall]  proposes,  I 
would  assume  that  the  main  vot^  would 
come  on  this  F>articular  substitute. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  even  stout  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  say  yesterday 
in  the  debate  on  the  rule  that  this  was  a 
better  bill  than  we  have  had  before  the 
Congress  heretofore.  That  is  a  true 
statement.  This  bill  is  better  than  any 
other  bill  that  has  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  Banking  and  Currency  on  this 
particular  subject.  It  is  not  a  perfect 
bill.  I  have  been  here  long  enough,  as 
you  have,  to  know  that  no  committee 
can  write  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not  a  bill 
(Ml  which  you  cannot  find  some  criticism, 
because  you  can.  You  can  do  that  on 
any  bill.  But  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point, this  is  a  good  approach  to  a  tough 
and  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  confine  my  re- 
marks strictly  to  the  Widnall  amend- 
ment. 

The  Widnall  amendment  seeks  to 
butcher  the  bill  completely,  as  the  com- 
mittee brought  it  out.  It  seems  to  take 
away  from  the  bill  its  reasons  for  sup- 
port from  all  elements,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  so  that  the  bill  will  get  beat 
That  is  how  plain  and  simple  the  Wid- 
nall amendment  is  and  that  is  how  plain 
and  simple  the  principle  of  the  Widnall 
amendment  is.  When  ycu  say  you  want 
to  take  away  from  all  the  coimties  and 
the  small  cities  and  towns  in  America 
represented  by  all  these  Members  here 
and  confine  it  only  to  50  urban  areas, 
anybody  here  knows  that  that  would  beat 
this  bill,  if  you  adopted  the  amendment. 
That  is  clear  and  that  is  the  intent  and 
purpose.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make 
the  bill  better,  because  it  does  not  make 
it  better.  It  takes  away  from  it  the  very 
thing  that  will  help  us  to  make  a  step 
forward  in  rural  and  urban  development. 
I  want  to  say  this  before  I  move  into 
some  specifics.  I  am  the  last  one  here 
who  believes  that  this  will  solve  the 
problem.  I  know  that  this  small  amount 
of  money  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  also  know  though  that  it  will  be 
a  step  forward  and  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion which  we  ought  to  go.  based  on  what 
I  think  is  a  fair  formula  and  on  what  I 
believe  the  majority  of  the  committee 
felt  was  a  fair  formula.  There  are  two 
divisions  to  the  bill.  The  first,  refers 
to  the  mandatory  section.  The  manda- 
tory section  of  the  bill  refers  to  cities 
which  have  had  long  unemployment. 
There  is  a  list  of  them  in  the  committee 
report.  To  these  areas  imder  this  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  give  aid 
and  assistance.  He  has  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  that  because  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  keeps  statistics  on  employment  in 
all  cities  and  towns  in  America  above 
15,000  in  population.  But  for  those  cit- 
ies and  towns  of  15,000  and  under,  we 
found  there  were  no  statistics  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  and.  therefore, 
we  had  to  write  criteria  into  the  bill,  if 
we  were  to  include  the  vm employed  and 
the  underemployed  in  those  areas  in  the 
sections  of  this  country  where  we  do  not 
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have  cities  above  15.000  with  an  esUb- 
hshed  record  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
People  have  asked  me  what  this  bill  will 
do 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr  SIKES.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  giving  a  very  important  state- 
ment, and  many  of  us  here  who  recou- 
nize  there  is  definitely  a  need  for  a  bill 
designed  as  the  bill  is  designed  want 
to  be  certain  that  this  bill  reaches  into 
every  area  and  is  not  confined  lust  to  the 
major  cities.  We  want  to  be  certain 
that  it  will  reach  the  small  rural  areas 
where  there  is  just  as  much  depression 
percentagewise  as  there  is  in  any  major 
city.  Now  will  my  distinguished  frund 
tell  us  definitely,  so  that  we  may  know 
exactly  what  this  bill  does  for  the  rural 
areas  how  a  small  county  or  a  rural 
county  may  qualify  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  RAINS.  I  will  say  to  the  Kentle- 
man,  he  never  made  a  truer  statement 
than  the  one  he  just  made  when  he 
said  that  there  is  just  as  much  depres- 
sion on  the  farms  of  America  a.s  there 
is  in  anybody's  city.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  listen  to  these  figure.s  and 
then  I  will  get  to  the  details. 

In  1959.  35  percent  of  the  farm  fami- 
lies in  America  made  less  than  $2,000 
a  year;  35  percent  of  the  farm  families 
had  less  than  that  income  in  thi.s  coun- 
try. 

As  the  farmers  have  increased  their 
production  they  have  lost  their  own 
jobs.  They  are  the  only  pt^ple  m 
America  who  have  done  such  a  job  that 
they  have  run  themselves  out  of  bu.si- 
ness.  The  result  is  they  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed,  really,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  on  farms  in  the 
rural  areas  of  America. 

This  is  how  it  will  help;  First,  the 
committee  bill  will  provide  Government 
loan*  on  very  Liberal  terms  to  create 
new  job  opportunities  in  areas  now  pre- 
dominantly rural.  These  loans  for  in- 
dustrial building  will  provide  the  seed 
capital  and  the  enabling  leadership  in 
these  areas  to  intensify  their  industrial 
redevelopment  programs  of  their  own 
local  organizations.  I  predict  that 
chambers  of  commerce  which  now  gen- 
erally oppose  this  bill  will  be  the  agen- 
cies through  which  a  great  many  of 
these  small  industries  will  be  located  in 
these  small  towns,  or  else  a  develop- 
ment organization  of  some  type  will  do 
the  job. 

Second,  there  are  loans  and  grants 
for  public  facilities.  I  do  not  want  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  tiiat  I  think 
this  IS  a  public  facilities  bill,  becau.se  a 
little  later  on  in  this  session  I  e.xpect  to 
bring  before  this  Congress  a  bill  that  I 
hope  will  carry  a  substantial  amount  for 
community  facilities.  But  that  is  not 
for  the  towns  that  we  are  talking  about 
now  We  are  talking  here  about  towns 
m  the  rural  areas  that  mi«ht  need  an- 
other $15,000  that  carmot  float  bonds  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest  to  build  a 
little  water  system  or  a  little  water 
plant  or  some  type  of  community  facil- 
ity which  they  need  just  as  much  as 
some  big  city  might  need  a  $100  million 
community  facility.  To  base  it  on  any 
unsound  or  inadequate  financing  would 


be  about  like  iluowin^  money  down  a 
rathole  The  criteria  have  been  broad- 
ened so  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce— and.  of  course,  he  will  work  with 
the  Secretary  (jf  Agriculture — can  iden- 
tify any  rural  area  that  has  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment and  can  establish  that  area 
as  eht;ible  to  receive  the  aid  and  a.ssist- 
ance  under  this  section  of  the  bill 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.soun  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  tile  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RAINS  I  yield  to  the  gentler:. an 
from  Mi.ssouri 

Mr  JONE.S  of  Mi.s.->ouri  What  type 
of  community  would  be  eligible  for 
community  faciluie.s  which  are  not  now 
already  eligible  and  receiving  loans  for 
the.se  specific  purpases  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned  ' 

Mr  RAINS  I  will  be  i^lad  to  answer 
the  L'entleman  First  of  all.  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  present  community 
facilities  program  to  do  what  should 
be  done.  I  can  think  of  one  program 
in  my  district,  a  place  that  needs  a 
water  system,  that  cannot  tloat  any  kind 
of  bonds  and  cannot  qualify  under  the 
community  facilities  program  at  pres- 
ent and  could  not  meet  the  payments 
po.ssibly  under  that,  but  which  would 
be  helped  by  the  provi.sKin  m  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  Would  .spread  the  p.i> - 
merits  o\er  a  loncer  time  and  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  in  the  regular  ct)m- 
munity  facilities  program 

Mr  .JONES  of  Mis.souri  But  Ls  not 
the  community  facilities  program  work- 
ing very  wei'  I  know  there  are  ca.ses 
in  my  own  district  where  they  have  not 
been  able  to  be  served 

Mr   RAINS      The  program  has  barely 
scratched  the  surface      The  community 
facilities    program   .should    be   extended 
but  the  towns  we  are  talking  about  liere 
need  special   l;elp 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Alabama   has  expired 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consern  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  Mr  R.mns  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minut^-s 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objectmn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida^ 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr    RAINS       I  yield 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
irentleman  yield'' 

Mr  RAINS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida 

Mr  SIKES  The  gentleman  has 
given  us  .some  vei-y  helpful  informa- 
tion Would  the  gentleman  take  an- 
other minute  or  two  and  tell  us  how 
a  small  rural  county  or  community,  a 
specific  county  or  community,  can  quali- 
fy under  this  bill'' 

Mr  RAINS  ITiat  is  difficult  becau.se 
I  have  to  imagine  myself  in  the  place 
of  the  Secretary  No  legislation  cau 
spell  out  the  exact  details  but  the  quali- 
fication IS  that  the  Administrator  mu.st 
find  a  .substantial  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment,  and  that  it 
has  existed  for  a  con.siderable  length  of 
tune  He  must  f^nd  It  in  those  areas 
that  do  not  have  reports  from  the  I^bor 
Department,  and  those  are  areas  under 


1;),000  It  places  in  the  Admini.sirator 
a  great  deal  of  leeway,  and  neces.sarily 
.so.  because  of  lack  of  records  as  to  how 
he  can  establish  and  find  an  area  that 
would  be  eligible 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  RAINS.  I  yieid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas 

.Mr  PATMAN  On  page  19  of  the  re- 
port tiiere  are  listed  the  seven  criteria 
that  are  suggested  as  to  designation  of 
th(>  most  critical  areas.  The  question  i.s 
an  .\\ered  on  i)age  19 

Mr  SKELY-BROWN  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RAINS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  SEEI.Y-HROWN  How  is  the 
detetinuiation  to  be  made?  Will  some- 
one give  us  a  specific  example  of  what 
IS  actually  anticipated  to  be  done?  That 
i.s  the  question  I  liave  Once  you  deter- 
mine that  a  rural  area  is  eligible,  are 
y  >u  going  to  make  it  a  better  farm  area, 
or  change  it  from  a  fai-m  area  to  an  in- 
dustrial area^  Th.at  is  the  question  I 
UMuld  like  to  have  answered 

Mr  RAINS  In  a  great  many  farm 
area-s  there  are  not  farm  j(tbs  to  be  had 
'nil-  peoplr  are  moving  to  the  cities 
Under  tills  bill  they  would  retain  a  num- 
ber of  the  farm  workers  under  the  voca- 
tional education  program  for  other  jobs 
in.stead  of  sending  them  to  the  big  cities 
of  .America  and  let  them  take  {xxjr  jobs 
or  stand  in  the  breadline  because  they 
lack  any  job  training  at  all  I  think  that 
IS  one  of  the  imi>ortant  things  What 
thev  would  do  I.s  try  to  find  other  jobs 
and  retrain  them  for  other  jobs  if  there 
were  not  farm  lobs  available 

Mr  WIDN.AI.I.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  RAINS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersev 

Mr  WIDN.AIT.  In  connection  with 
tills  communities  facilities  program, 
that  has  been  in  exist<>nce  for  .some 
time,  there  is  an  authorization  of  $100,- 
000  in  my  substitute  bill  for  that  purpose 
The  gentleman  states  he  expects  to  rai.se 
.some  more  funds  in  the  housing  bill,  but 
that  will  not  be  considered  before  July 
or  August  This  would  provide  aid  in  an 
area    where   assistance   is   needed 

Mr  R.MNS  Before  the  day  is  over  I 
exi>ect  to  intnxluce  the  administration 
housing  bill,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
we  will  iKtt  have  to  wait  until  July  or 
August  b<"fore  we  get  one  p.ussed  I  do 
not  think  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
administration  housing  bill  is  sufficient 
for  commuMify  facilities  But  we  are 
talking  about  a  depre.s.sed  area  here  that 
needs  public  facility  loans  We  expect 
in  connection  with  the  housing  bill  to 
take  up  the  regular  community  facilities 
I)rogram 

Mr  FORRESTER  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  RAINS  I  vield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia 

Mr  FORRESTER  I  would  like  to  ask 
tlie  gentleman  this  question:  Suppose 
there  is  some  little  town  or  locality  that 
w  ishes  to  obtain  a  loan  they  could  create 
a  bonded  indebtedness  and  get  the 
money  they  needed  for  the  project. 
Would  they  be  eligible  to  obtain  a  loan 
under  this  legislation  or  would  they  be 
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forced   to   issue  bonds  and  obtain  the 
nK>aey  in  that  way? 

Mr.  RAINSw  I  do  not  quite  MBdar- 
stand  the  gentleman's  question,  bui  I 
can.  assure  him  ttiexe  is  laothing  in  this 
bill  that  would  force  a  city  that  imnllfWn 
under  this  criteria  to  vote  its  own  bonds 
in  order  to  get  a  community  facilities 
loan. 

Mr  FORRESTER.  Here  is  what  I 
mean:  Suppose  there  is  one  of  these  de- 
pressed communities,  but  they  can  under 
tlieir  constitution  vote  bonds  for  an 
amount  w  hich  will  be  sufflcient  to  obtain 
their  facilities.  Since  they  are  able  to 
obtain  money  by  tliat  avenue,  would  they 
be  prohibited  from  borrowing  money 
from  the  Government  under  this  tegla- 
laUon? 

Mr  RAINS  Only  if  they  can  raise 
the  money  on  more  reasonable  terms 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RAINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KITCHIN  Under  the  pubUe  f»- 
alities  portion  of  the  bill,  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me.  is  there  any  delinestion 
OA  to  what  constitutes  a  paMie  facility? 
Can  they  build  sidewalks,  or  even 
schools? 

Mr  RAIK&  The  bill  indicates  the 
criteria  which  must  be  met  to  qualify. 
Schoolhouses  are  left  tnzt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t\mc  of  the 
gentleman  f  rooi  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  just  as  the  Tery  elo- 
Quent  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  dis- 
cussed the  propof.ed  substitute.  I  shall 
take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss  the  alter- 
native, the  Mil  that  was  originally  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the 
committee  bill  itself  is  one  of  potentially 
the  greatest  boondoggles  this  House  has 
had  a  chance  to  pasE  upon.  Here  we 
have  only  3  hours  of  debate.  True, 
there  hsve  been  a  lot  of  hearings  on  It, 
but  in  a  limited  3  hours  we  are  going  to 
pa.ss.  if  we  do.  a  m<;a8ure  that  can  remain 
on  the  books  anywhere  ftom  M  to  SOO 
years  and  create  a  public  works  program 
that  can  be  far  akove  anything  ttiat  any 
of  us  hare  considered  up  to  this  time. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  seeondarily, 
that  this  bfll  has  the  weakness  of  a  iHiole 
lot  of  other  piece;  of  legislation  that  we 
have  considered,  n  womW  MideaKir  to 
doctor  the  symftioms  of  the  disease 
rather  than  to  attack  the  causes  and 
(xtTTTct  them.  In  the  committee  report 
there  was  a  slight  touch  of  discussion 
on  causes  but  nothing  toward  cnrecttng 
them.  In  the  hearings  I  can  find  only 
a  brief  listing  but  nothing  to  correel 
them.  Among  these  basic  fundamental 
cAuscs  cooipletely  ignored  by  the  cob>- 
mittee  arc  first,  exhaustion  of  natural 
resources:  second,  changing  markets; 
third,  changing  demand  for  goods; 
fovirth.  changes  in  transportation;  fifth, 
labor  problems;  si3Cth.  taxation  pro^ 
lemsr  seventh,  ftaanring  problcav  IB 
particnlar  eoHuaunlttea;  eighth,  couipo- 
tition  with  impcarts  <a  major  eaasa>; 
ninth,  autasnatlon;  and,  tcnlli,  elosinv 
mihUry 


Generally  speaking.  Mr.  Chairman, 
duunbers  of  comsneree  are  noted  for  isro- 
nsnting  business  for  their  ooBununities. 
Therefore,  a  wire  from  the  Cahiomia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  might  be  of  in- 
terest at  this  point.  They  object  to  this 
bUl  because,  first,  consiuner  demand, 
which  is  down,  and  available  plant  apace, 
which  ia  excessive  in  many  industries, 
is  what  creates  new  job  c^>portunitie8: 
second,  measure  treats  symptoms  rather 
than  causes  oi  unemployment;  axMl 
third,  it  is  not  proper  for  the  Federal 
Ctovernment.  through  the  use  of  tax 
funds,  to  compel  the  citizens  who  are 
giving  sui^stantial  private  financial  sup- 
port to  their  own  local  conuuunity  in- 
dustrial development  programs,  to  also 
underwrite  the  industrial  development 
of  competing  communities  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  third  point  is  that 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  simply  would  not 
work.  We  set  in  the  bill  some  $394  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  variously  estimated  to  take 
$10  to  $15  billion  to  do  the  job  that 
la  outlined  in  the  bill,  and  the  pro- 
ponents freely  admit  ti^  authorized 
funds  are  vastly  insufficient.  Now,  we 
aU  Icnow  that  starting  a  new  busi- 
ness is  a  tough  job;  it  will  take  several 
years  to  put  it  on  its  feet,  and  then 
it  will  be  on  the  dole  and  it  will  have 
to  be  kept  there.  The  mere  establishing 
of  a  new  industry  in  a  depressed  area 
does  not  of  itself  guarantee  success  to 
that  industry  or  to  that  community. 
Matters  of  denumd.  supply,  manage>- 
ments  additional  financing  are  reciuisites 
for  success.  Furthermore,  the  inoring 
of  an  existing  industry  into  a  new  com- 
munity obvioosly  requires  it  moving  out 
of  other  areas.  destHte  the  antipiraey 
clause.  Thousands  of  comnuinitic^s  have 
literally  lifted  themselves  out  of  local 
depressions  by  their  own  initiative. 
That  is  the  American  way.  Borkds  for 
community  developn^ent  and  community 
facilities  have  always  sold  well  and  are 
still  selling  weU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Hovise  to  secton  5(b)  again, 
which  would  establish  a  niral  section  in 
thi&  relief  bill,  without  definition.  It  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 
This  could  be  a  gigantic  political 
boondoggle.  The  hearings  Indicated  that 
it  would  be  very  diflBcult  to  determine 
who  is  eligible  and  who  is  not,  and  to 
apportion  the  mone:y. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that 
this  is  a  vote-getting  gadget  only.  Many 
Members  in  the  House  may  have  felt 
that  they  had  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
there  was  some  unemployment  in  their 
own  territory.  May  I  suggest  that  this 
bin  does  not  guarantee  that  it  will  go  into 
any  one  area.  There  are  10  tunes  as 
many  areas  as  there  is  money  to  take 
care  of  them  in  this  bilL 

This  is  a  bad  bill.  It  would  be  inef- 
fectual except  to  promote  a  colossal  po- 
litical bureaucracy,  further  bufM  bfg  gov- 
ernment.   It  should  be  defeated. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Hre- 
stand]  has  expired. 

Mr.  FCBKIN8.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
ta  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yieid  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  come  to  an  agreement  on 
limiting  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ccmsent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendn^nt  and  all  amendmentfi  thereto 
close  in  2d  mmutes.  after  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  LMr.  PerxissI  has  used 
his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  front 
Texas? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
before  we  finish.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  lielp  me  get  5  mizuites;  that 
is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleauui  will 
have  plenty  of  opportunity.  I  am  sure. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that 
question  just  now. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  just 
asked  for  the  gentleman's  help;  I  did  not 
ask  for  a  guarantee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
cioee  in  25  minutes,  after  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Psaanits)  has  ctm- 
duded? 

There  was  no  ob  jectioci. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  axnendaittit 
and  against  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frtxn  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WnwAiL),  beeaxBe  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlenMin  from 
New  Jersey  will  discriminate  against  the 
areas  that  have  had  chronic  unemploy- 
ment for  many  years.  I  believe  tlntt 
areas  like  eastern  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  eastern  Kentucky,  and  hun> 
dreds  of  mining  coDsnnnlties  that  need 
assistance  the  worst  will  be  cocnpletely 
eliminated  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
And  I  will  ten  you  why  I  make  that  ob- 
servation. 

Etown  hi  the  distriet  that  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent  in  eastern  Kentucky 
we  have  about  130,00^  nonagricultaral 
workers,  and  ont  of  this  number  we  have 
about  45,000  orremployed.  This  means 
that  for  every  three  men  working  in  the 
region,  more  than  one  person  is  unem- 
ployed. Now  I  have  in  mind  one  of  the 
sntall  coal-producing  counties  where  we 
have  every  rail  mine  in  the  county  closed 
dowTT.  The  communities  are  very  small. 
The  income  of  three  ont  of  every  four 
families  in  this  cotmty  is  less  than 
$2,000.  There  are  2,006  families  in  this 
particular  county  with  an  income  of 
$700.  But  for  the  welfare  programs, 
veterans'  pensions,  and  liberalization  of 
our  social  security  law.  many  of  these 
communities  would  have  less  ptirchasing 
power  than  they  had  during  the  depres- 
sion in  the  thirties.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  would 
delete  the  $100  million  fJgnre  in  the 
commtttee  btll  for  rural  areas.  TTifs  par- 
ticular county  that  I  have  reference  to, 
in  my  judgment,  under  the  Wfdnall  sub- 
stitute, would  be  classified  as   a   rural 
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community  and  therefore  be  excluded 
from  consideration.  It  would  only  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  larger  cities  I 
personally  believe  that  his  amendment 
Ls  discriminatory  against  some  of  the 
most  needy  areas  in  the  whole  country. 

The  same  would  hold  true  for  dozens 
of  communities,  mining  communities  in 
eastern  Kentucky  that  would  be  clas- 
sified as  rural.  They  would  be  classified 
as  rural  and  you  would  delete  from  the 
committee  bill  the  $100  million  put  In 
there  for  rural  purposes  and  the  $75 
million  in  grants.  The  grant  provi.';ion 
is  badly  needed  in  these  communities 
where  we  have  a  dilapidated  tax  base 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  What  assurance  has 
the  gentleman  that  these  communities 
he  Is  describing  would  receive  assistance 
under  the  committee  bill?  We  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  information  as  to  who 
would  be  helped,  the  type  of  projects. 
how  anybody  would  receive  one  job 
This  is  the  pturpose  of  the  $500,000  for 
the  study  I  have  m  my  bill 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
provides  for  another  study,  but  he  de- 
letes all  the  funds  for  the  rural  coun- 
ties. The  committee  bill  defines  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  not.  the  rural  counties 
that  can  qualify,  and  it  sets  out  the 
criteria.  There  are  40  counties  in  Ken- 
tucky alone  that  would  receive  no  assist- 
ance and  would  be  excluded  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  has 
not  ansv/ered  my  question.  What  as- 
surance does  the  gentleman  have  that 
these  counties  would  qualify? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  no  assurance 
other  than  studying  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  the  committee  bill,  and 
the  criteria  on  which  the  committee  bill 
qualifies  these  comities. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
certainly  has  two  assurances  about  this 
bill.  In  the  first  place,  he  knows  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  testified 
he  is  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  it  work  for  the  rural  area.s  as  well 
as  the  urban  areas.  In  the  second  place, 
he  knows  with  absolute  assurance  that 
there  is  nothing  for  the  rural  areas  in 
the  Widnall  substitute.  The  only 
chance  for  the  rural  areas  is  under  the 
committee  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  who  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  champions  of  area  redevelop- 
ment In  the  Congress  is  to  be  commended 
on  his  fine  statement  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  the  further 
assurance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  the  testimony  that  they  will  have  the 
help  of  his  administration  to  work  this 
out. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  interested  in 
the  grant  provision  of  the  committee  bill 


which  has  been  knocked  out  of  tlu-  kit-n- 
tleman'.'^  substitute  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia  there  are  dozens 
of  mining  communities  that  cannot  even 
maintain  their  city  ^governments  today 
The  rail  mine.s  have  collapsed,  more  un- 
employment in  the  Coal  fields  than  ever 
We  mu.'^t  have  as.sistance  and  we  must 
have  It  at  the  Federal  level  in  the  way 
of  Rranf.s  when  thfy  do  not  have  the 
means  to  borrow  money 

The  proposal  of  the  administration  in 
the  com'nittee  bill  prov.dt's  $7.t  million  in 
grants  to  help  th.ese  comnuinitifs  build 
plant.s  and  public  facilities  needed  to 
.service  tlu'm  such  as  water  and  sewer 
systems  and  roads  Where  the  com- 
piunitv  diH's  not  have  the  credit  to  boi - 
row  ample  funds  for  these  improve- 
ments, the  Government  certainly  should 
provide  -,'rants 

I  am  hofx-ful  that  the  rotr.inittee  bill 
will  prevail  and  the  Widnall  amend- 
ment wi!l  be  voted  down 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  iero«- 
nizes  tf  e  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr    EnMOND.soN  ' 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman  if 
there  is  anyone  here  who  Y  as  any  doubt 
at  all  in  his  mind  ab^iut  the  need  of  the 
farmintr  communities  for  this  proi?!,ini 
and  aboit  the  support  of  the  orcaniza- 
tions  that  s[H»ak  for  the  farmers  of 
America  I  would  appreciate  your  atten- 
tion for  'ust  a  minute 

In  the  committee  hearuis's  you  v.  A\ 
find  at  pace  148  a  strong  statement 
by  the  head  of  the  Rural  Electric  Co- 
ofierative  A.ssociation  for  the  country  ex- 
pre.ssing  the  s^ronw;  supi>ort  of  the  rural 
electric  cooix^ratives  for  this  commit- 
tee mea.sure  with  the  rural  areas  in  it 

At  paie  177  you  will  find  a  strong 
statemeru  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  in  which  he  ex- 
pres.ses  the  strong  suppoit  of  the  Farm- 
ers Union  for  this  leu'islatioti  with  the 
rural  areas  in  it 

At  pas'e  603  you  will  find  another 
strong  statement,  one  of  the  best  made 
before  Vic  committee,  by  th.e  a.ssistant 
legislative  coun.sel  for  tlie  Orange,  in 
which  tlie  Grange  points  out  that  there 
are  approximately  a  million  farm  fanu- 
lies  in  .America  with  an  annual  income 
of  le.ss  tlian  $1,000  to  subsist  the  entire 
family  The  Grange  is  stronply  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  with  the  farm  arf,'vs 
in  It. 

Finally,  at  page  1  of  the  hearings  you 
will  find  a  letter  from  our  Cluef  Execu- 
tive, the  President  of  the  United  .States, 
in  which  he  point.s  out  the  need  for  this 
program  and  .says  that  we  need  It  both 
for  rural  and  urban  areas  He  then  tells 
the  Congress  of  the  Unitt>d  States 

I  believe  It  in  essential  that  we  enact  thla 
leglsl;ition  at  the  e.irllest  possible  date  It 
will  conftltiite  a  major  effort  to  revive  and 
redevelop  comnnunltles  which  have  too  long 
been  har.dlcapped. 

Let  u.s  adopt  the  committee  bill. 

Let  us  give  the  President  the  tools  to 
do  the  Job. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
Gross  1. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps. 
I  can  help  out  on  the  rural  part  of  this 
program  about  which  there  has  been  so 


much  question  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr  P.^TMAN!.  I  understand  from  read- 
ing the  hearings,  it  is  entirely  p>ossible 
under  this  bill,  with  respect  to  the  rural 
provision,  to  spend  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  shooting  preserves.  flshin« 
I)onds,  recreational  facilities,  and  so  on 
and  .so  forth,   am  I  correct'' 

Mr    P.ATM.AN      You  are  incorrect 
Mr    GROSS      Well,  now.  just  a  min- 
ute     This  is  my  time  you  are  laughinn 
on      On   pakje  63  of   the   hearings.    Mi 
Reuss,  of  Wi.sconsin  .says; 

And  am  I  on  the  right  track  In  sugii^estlng 
that  the  popsiblUtle.s  under  the  propust-d  act 
lni-!ude  g  ime  f.irmi,  plare.s  where  rlty  peo- 
ple, fur  .i  lee.  c(3Uld  go  to  hunt  n.shinR  I.i- 
rUltlrs  5Urh  as  trout  or  b.isjj  pond.s  \\here 
city  people  couUl  j;et  some  .'.pi .it  Hshliig  lur 
a  fee.  campsites  and  resorts'' 

•And  .so  on 

And  Secretai  y  Freeman  said ; 

All  of  that.  I  think,   would   l>e   potentially 

f.  's.-lble 

Mr  PATM.\N  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  I  )Wa  yield  to  the 
i,'-ntlemun  from  Wisconsin  iMr  Reuss  I 
to  answer  tlie  question 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  uentieman 

Mi-  REn^'.s.s  That  question  was 
a.sked  and  the  answer  was  as  you  de- 
scrib.'d  It  However,  all  of  these  things 
are  pt>.<;sibilities 

Mr  GROSS  Just  a  minute.  You 
h  ive  .ln.^\vertxl  the  question 

Mr  REUSS  Will  the  gentleman  let 
mi-  fini.'-h'' 

Mr  GROSS  I  have  only  2  minutes 
and  I  have  not  h.id  a  minute  up  to  now 
on  this  bill 

Mr  REUSS  If  you  do  not  want  to 
hiar  the  answer,  you  do  not  have  to 

Mr  GR')SS  You  i;ave  the  answer- 
it  Is  here  in  the  record.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  the  authority  is  still  in  the  bill. 
Now.  I  supp<j.se.  11  IS  entirely  possible 
to  build  dance  pavilions  for  .square 
dancini;  and  bowling  alleys  for  farmers 
or  city  p^-ople  who  want  to  go  out  and 
bowl  in  the  country  and  other  things  of 
th.at  nature,  is  that  correct '' 

The  CHAIFiMAN  The  Chair  recok'- 
ni/.es  the  ^'entleman  from  New  York 
IMr    Mot.ter  ' 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Chainnan.  I  re- 
peat what  was  said  a  few  moments  ano 
by  the  distin«ui.shed  gentleman  from 
Al.ibama  iMr  Rains'.  The  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  the  Widnall  substi- 
tute, gul.s  the  bill  Those  who  want  to 
meet  the  i.s.sue  a.^  to  whether  we  do  or 
do  not  do  ;tnythini4  for  these  depressed 
areas  ought  to  meet  that  i.ssue  forth- 
rii'htly  and  not  by  gutting  the  bill  by 
meaiLs  of  this  substitute  amendment. 
The  substitute  amendment  will  not  do 
the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  and  which 
net'cLs  to  be  done  badly.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  and  it  is  running  out  fast  The 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  vote  down  the 
Widnall  amendment  and  to  adopt  the 
bill,  as  It  was  brought  to  us  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  then  go  to  work  and  get 
this  job  done  that  needs  doing  so  badly 
both  for  the  depressed  areas  in  the 
urban  commumties  as  well  as  in  the 
rural  communities.  We  have  not  put 
into  this  bill  a  provision  for  rural  com- 
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muniiies  in  order  to  get  the  farm  vote. 
U  was  put  in  because  the  Secretary  of 
.Viniculture  and  our  colleagues,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  farm  areas,  hare 
( ome  in  and  told  us  they  need  this  kind 
of  bill  as  much  tis  the  cities  need  It. 
We  want  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
:he  United  States  of  America  and  not 
tor  any  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
the  Widnall  substil  ute  and  then  approve 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 

DtHWINSKI  I. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  debating  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  It  is 
quite  obvious,  however,  and  I  am  sure 
the  gentlemen  on  -.he  majority  side  will 
aiiee  that  the  skids  are  greased.  You 
are  convincingly  ?oing  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  ir,  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  the  ad.ministration.  you  are 
going  to  Jam  this  bill  through  the  House. 
However,  let  me  point  out  a  few  things 
for  the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who  are 
going  to  make  th;s  mistake.  Inciden- 
tally, I  sympathizi?  with  you.  realizing 
that  intense  pressure  from  the  executive 
branch  of  Goverruncnt  forces  many  to 
vote  against  their  own  personal  convic- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  honesty  dictates  that  you 
withdraw  your  phony  charges  that  the 
Widnall  amendment  is  gutting  the  bill. 
Please  look  at  the  facts  and  figures  for 
once.  Here  is  what,  the  facts  are.  Under 
the  Widnall  amendment,  we  are  provid- 
ing an  extra  $50  million  to  Industrial 
plant  loans.  Furthermore,  we  are  add- 
ing more  than  100  i)ercent  to  the  occupa- 
tional  training  fund,  which  is  really  the 
program  you  need  in  the  depressed 
areas. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
prediction  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
you  who  are  sitting  there  whipped  into 
line. 

I  would  like  to  jjredict  that  within  a 
year  you  will  admi'.  your  error  in  having 
voted  for  this  bill  for  this  basic  reason, 
that  it  is  an  administrative  monstrosity. 
Your  own  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e,  your 
own  Secretary  of  Commerce,  or  whoever 
t  Ise  is  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of 
administration  will  find  that  he  cannot 
possibly  administer  this  program. 

But  what  is  even  more  important,  you 
are  destroying  any  confidence  that  the 
people  in  the  depressed  areas  may  have 
in  this  type  of  legislation.  You  are 
going  to  have  so  many  people  hanging 
onto  the  coattails  of  this  $394  million 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  a  thing 
for  them.  It  is  an  absolute  impossibility, 
and  your  own  solution  a  year  from  now 
will  be  to  request  billions  of  dollars  to 
perpetuate  this  completely  inconsistent 
bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  Members,  please  ac- 
cept the  Widnall  amendment.  It  has 
some  merit.  Youi-  administration  bill  is 
a  fraud  perpetuated  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  and,  as  I  have 
indicated,  citizens  in  depressed  areas  who 
are  deluded  by  your  false  statements.  I 
would  like  to  say  one  last  word  in  con- 
clusion. Referring  specifically  to  the 
rural  area  section  of  this  blU  you  will 
probably  wind  up  by  training  Mexican 


migrant  workers  for  use  in  industrial 
operations.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  prevent  this  development.  The 
language  is  so  vague  as  to  make  it  a 
blank  check  for  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  to  run  wild  with  this 
appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  'Virginia 
IMr.  Bailey  1, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  the 
minute  or  two  allotted  to  me  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  growing  ten- 
dency to  impose  upon  this  House  this 
legislative  farce  that  we  are  witnessing 
here  on  most  of  the  major  bills  that  have 
been  presented.  If  we  continue  to  prac- 
tice "legislative  piracy"  you  might  just 
as  well  abolish  the  standing  committees. 
A  committee  hears  witnesses,  takes 
maybe  months  or  weeks  considering 
legislation,  then  writes  a  bill  and  brings 
it  to  the  floor.  Overnight  there  is  a 
combination  set  up  and  we  have  this 
legislative  farce  that  destroys  the  work 
of  the  standing  committees.  You  might 
Just  as  well  abolish  them.  The  Widnall 
substitute  would  kill  this  legislation,  not 
improve  it. 

I  expect  it  to  be  the  business  of  this 
House  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genteman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger  1 . 

Mr  ALGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill, 
the  substitute  bill,  and  the  committee 
bill,  are  not  workable  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  they  are  unconstitutional.  But 
it  seems  we  are  getting  used  to  doing 
things  unconstitutionally.  It  seems  to 
me  many  times  what  we  are  doing  is 
violating  not  just  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  but  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

Read  the  language  on  page  44  of  the 
committee  and  the  substitute  bill,  if  you 
will.  There  is  the  same  .specified  intent 
starting  in  line  18.  This  spells  out  com- 
plete Federal  planning,  regimentation, 
and  control  of  industry.  No  bill  will 
work  that  seeks  to  do  these  things,  not 
the  substitute  bill,  and  least  of  all  the 
committee  bill. 

Furthermore,  on  top  of  page  45  we 
find: 

And  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
new  development  opportunities  should  be 
created  by  developing  and  expanding  new 
and  existing  facilities  and  resources. 

Here  we  are  spending  the  tax  dollars 
and  providing  less  employment.  Money 
must  be  provided  to  run  this  program. 
You  are  taking  it  away  from  taxpayers 
under  the  guise  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment. Actually  you  are  adding  to  the 
cost  burdens  of  industry  that  will  result 
in  more  unemployment.  I  think  we 
should  be  against  both  bills  for  the  harm 
they  do  to  the  private  enterprise  system. 
Instead  of  taxing  the  people  more  we 
should  tax  them  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The 
program  recognizes  the  need  of  attack- 
ing unemployment  in  all  sections  of  our 


country.  It  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
attacks  the  need  for  retraining  many 
workers  due  to  economic  changes,  in- 
cluding automation,  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  city.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  is  only  a  first  step.  The  responsi- 
bility for  good  administration  is  large. 
If  .successful  it  should  serve  as  a  guide- 
post  for  revival  of  many  hard -hit  areas 
and  provide  a  way  to  prevent  such  steep 
valleys  of  depression  sometimes  even  in 
a  period  of  general  prosE>erity,  as  now 
dot  our  national  map.  The  success  of 
this  program  can,  and  we  must  hope 
will  be.  an  example  of  a  successful  rem- 
edy of  the  ills  of  a  free  country  within 
the  legitimate  powers  of  freedom,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  immense  value  of 
each  citizen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  'Van  ZandtI. 

Mr.  "VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 
First,  I  think  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  even  though  we  have  had 
no  support  for  the  committee  bill  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  there  are  a  lot  of 
us  over  here  who  are  going  to  vote 
against  the  substitute  and  for  the  com- 
mittee bill  on  final  passage.  Secondly, 
since  1954  we  have  been  considering 
area  redevelopment  legislation,  and 
many  of  us  have  listened  over  and  over 
again  to  compromise  and  substitute 
bills.  In  my  opinion  these  compromises 
and  substitutes  have  been  offered  not 
only  to  delay  consideration  but  to  like- 
wise kill  area  redevelopment  legisla- 
tion. 

I  recall  the  pocket  veto  of  a  bill  some 
few  years  ago  and  the  veto  of  last  year, 
and  frankly  I  apologized  to  the  many 
unemployed  residents  of  my  district  for 
the  vetoes,  and  especially  the  one  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  the  well  of  this 
House  today  asking  support  for  the 
committee  bill,  because  I  feel  the  bill  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
solving  the  nasty  economic  problem  of 
these  areas  of  chronic  unemployment. 

Mr.  SA"YLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
gentleman  in  his  statement.  I  am 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  compromises. 
Let  us  stand  for  the  committee  bill  and 
see  what  it  will  do. 

Mr.  VAN  2LANDT.  May  I  say  in  con- 
clusion that  the  Congrress  since  begin- 
ning has  taken  good  care  of  the  problems 
of  certain  segments  of  our  population. 
This  is  proven  by  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  the  farmer's  problem,  for 
relief  from  disasters,  airport  needs,  flood 
control,  and  so  forth.  Today  we  have 
areas  of  depressions  in  our  midst  with 
thousands  of  good  Americans  unem- 
ployed. And  through  the  committee  bill 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  extend 
a  helping  hand  in  our  efforts  to  alleviate 
these  distressing  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor]  stated  a  moment  ago,  "let  us  stand 
for  the  committee  bill  and  see  what  it 
wUl  do." 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  r«»fi- 
nires  th«  gentleman  frwn  North  Caro- 
lina fMr.  CocM-rrl. 

tBy  unanimous  consent,  the  time  of 
Mr.  MoNTOYA  was  ytren  to  Mr  Cooley  ) 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak 
to  you  not  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  I  speak  to 
you  only  as  a  humble  Member  of  this 
House,  tr^'ing  as  best  I  can  to  represent 
a  rreat  congressional  district 

I  am  intensely  interesteti  in  th»>  wM- 
fare  of  our  farmers  and  I  am  likewise 
intensely  interested  in  the  welfare  nf  all 
of  the  people  of  my  district,  State  and 
Nation.  The  pending  substitute  :.s  an  in- 
sult to  those  who  live  in  the  rural  area.s 
of  our  great  Nation.  The  author  of  the 
substitute  offers  only  a  token  to  thost- 
who  live  and  labor  on  the  farm.-;  of  the 
Nation  Under  the  substitute,  ail  r»f  the 
relief,  aid,  and  assistance  will  ^o  to 
those  who  live  in  the  ert'at  cities  of 
our  country.  The  substitute  provides 
only  a  meager  half  million  dollar??  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  study  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  Nation 

Can  we  be  unmindful  of  the  fart  that 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  million-  of 
persons  who  have  lived  and  labored  on 
the  farms  of  the  Nation  have  been  driven 
off  the  land  and  Into  the  cities  to  look 
for  jobs  which  are  not  there  availabli' 
to  them  A  lot  of  the  unemplnymt'nt  m 
these  distressed  areas  has  re.sulttd  from 
the  great  exodus  from  the  farms  nf  those 
who  could  no  longer  survive  evrn  by 
laboring  in  the  fiourishins;  fields  ;  f  our 
country 

The  substitute  provides  no  hope  for 
the  people  who  remain  on  the  farm.s  and 
who  are  underemployed  It  i.s  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  and  future  of  our 
citizens  who  live  in  rural  America  could 
poj-.sibly  vote  for  the  sub-titutc  r.ow  un- 
der corvsideration. 

In  the  committee  bill  there  i.s  at  lea^t 
some  hope  for  those  who  have  faithfully 
tilled  our  soil  and  have  produced  thf 
great  abundance  which  ha.s  blessed  our 
Nation  The  money  provided  by  the 
proposals  now  under  consideration  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket."  We  are 
told  that  we  are  "sowing  seed  "  I  am 
wiUin^'  to  accept  this  sugge.^tion  and  to 
believe  that  we  are  sowing  n^d  from 
which  we  may  hereafter  reap  a  rich 
harvest.  If  this  is  true,  our  efforts  here 
today  will  not  be  m  vain. 

I  am  auam.'^t  the  substitute  and  I  ur^e 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  vot>'  asaiii-st  the 
sub-stituLt'.  I  shall  vote  for  the  commil- 
t«.'e  bill  and  I  urge  all  of  my  colha*;uf.s 
to  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 

This  IS  the  first  opporluiuty  I  have 
had  to  publicly  congratulate  and  to 
commend  the  great  PrrsuUat  of  our 
great  Nation  for  havinK  appointed  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  my  grand  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  high  offic--  The  man- 
hood, the  courage,  and  the  patriotism 
of  t^us  whole  Nation  stood  ready  io  mt\c 
our  beloved  President  and  Uj  cooperal-^ 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  brirur  pro^six-r- 
ity  to  our  Nation  and  peace  to  the  world 
Aft'-r  considering  the  qualificatioua  of  a 
multitude  of  men.  our  President  exer- 
cised great  wisdom  and  selected  a  very 
distinguLshcd  North  Carolinian  to  serve 
m  his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Naturally,  all  loyal  North  Carolinians 
were  deluhted  because  thf  former  dls- 
tinK',ii>hed  Governor  of  our  State  was 
selected  by  the  President  to  serve  as  his 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Governor 
Luther  H  Hodges  served  the  people 
of  our  Stat.'  Will  an  1  faithfully  for  6 
long  years.  His  magnlflcenl  record  i.s 
written  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
pc'jpif  and  h.''  t;a.s  alM  ady  prtjven  him- 
."^.elf  to  be  a  worthy  member  of  th<  Pre.^.- 
dent':s  Cabinet  He  is  mv  personal 
friend  I  re.snect  and  tnist  him  and  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  entrust  into  his 
hands  the  admm  strat;on  of  the  great 
program  cont»mplated  by  the  !eijLslatif)n 
under  coasideration  I  know  that  with 
dmnity  and  imi>artialit> .  and  with  fair- 
ness to  all  areas  cnncfi'ned.  he  will  ad- 
mini.^tt-r  the  law  we  are  about  to  enact 
I  atram  app-^al  to  my  ciiilrair'aes  to  vot« 
down  the  [M^ndin?  .•substitute  and  to  voU' 
f or  the  ci')mmitt^>e  bill 

I  am  very  ^ilad  "hat  the  distinguishc^i 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  Mr  Kd- 
MOND*iON  I .  made  the  v»ry  splendid  and 
brief  s[)«'ch  we  have  ju.it  hpiird  He 
emphasised  very  effectively  and  very 
(■liv;!i  ntly  many  of  th"  re.usons  we 
should  vote  again.st  this  pending  sub.sti- 

tUt«' 

I  .an  in  complete  accord  with  the  views 
exprt"-.sed  by  our  ciistinKuished  and  br- 
1  )ved  colleague  from  West  Viivnnia  I  Mr 
nA.-LEY!. 

TTie  committee  bill  mU'ht  not  be  p»  r- 
f»'Ct.  mv  record  in  C'onk'rr.vs  mii^hl  not  be 
f)erfect.  and  I  doubt  very  much  it  thf 
ret'iird  of  any  of  you  could  in  all  respect.s 
be  con.sidered  perfrct.  but  this  commi'tee 
bill  IS  at  lfa.->t  a  short  .'itep  m  tiie  ru'ht 
d  rectinn  We  must  d  >  something  t"  im- 
prove the  plieht  of  our  di.stres.^t'd  citi7.ens 
in  the  many  di.stressed  an  u^  of  Amfriea 
We  have  provided  many  billions  o.'  dol- 
lar.-, to  irlievf  tlif  distrf->.s  of  the  suffer- 
lUK  p*>opIe  of  many  of  the  ril.sturl>ed  and 
uniiappy  areas  of  the  world,  and  now  w^ 
are  ju.st  about  to  provide  a  littl-'  relief 
for  .American  cit.?rn.s  who  arc  devote<i 
to  the  institur.ons  of  fr.  ''dom  and  who 
will  for  all  tjmes  to  cnmf  dcspLsi--  all  of 
th.'  concepts  of  (  ommiinism  I  ap!>eal  to 
all  of  you.  and  especially  to  those  of 
you  wh.o  are  interested  ;n  the  welfare  of 
rural  America,  to  vor«-  down  tiie  pend- 
m  ;  -■.b.>titutp  and  to  \ot>'  for  the  com- 
mittef  bill  on  final  pas.-.age 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN  liif  Ciiair  ifcow- 
nizes  thr  kjenMrm.ai  from  Mont.uia  i  Mr 
Bmtix  ' 

Mr    BATTIN       Mr     Chairman.    I    a.sk 
unanimous  con.s*.nt   t<j  yifld  my  tune  to 
the     gentleman     from     Michi;;un     IMr 
Harvey  1 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana'' 

There  wa.>  no  objection. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN  Thr  Chair  recot;- 
n./jci  the  Keiitltman  from  Michii;an  IMr 

H  'RVEY  I 

Mr  HARVTlY  of  Mi<h.^an  Mr 
Cliairman.  I  speak  ui  favor  of  the  Wid- 
rxall  amendment  I  would  like  to  also 
an.s'.vcr  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  the  gentleman  from  NorUi  Carolina 
Tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama  liad  this 
to  say:  He  inierred  that  we  were  trylm; 
to  take  away  the  vote-gcttii;i,'  power  of 
this  bill.     I  say  to  you  if  section  5'b' 


providing  for  rural  development  areas 
was  the  vote-gettmg  power  in  this  bill. 
maybe  it  illustrat+'s  why  we  feel  it  was 
put  in  this  bill,  for  vote-gettinK  purposes. 

Now.  In  regard  to  these  rural  areas, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  said  about  under- 
employment. But.  I  thought  when  we 
started  exit  that  this  bill  was  to  help 
the  unemployed  and  that  It  was  those 
in  the  distressed  areas  that  we  were  to- 
iiiK  to  help  Now,  that  is  what  the 
W.di.all  bi'l  would  do. 

No'*  as  to  the  ncntleman  from  North 
CaiDlma.  I  would  just  like  to  quote  Sec- 
I'l.oy  Fii't-man  wiit-n  he  says  himself 
In. It  he  would  like  to  come  back  m  a 
ye  ir  On  pane  12  of  the  hearings,  when 
hf  W.I.S  asked  by  Mr.  ScRAWTOif: 

H.i7e  y  u  any  siunre«tlon  i\m  to  what  could 
\jf  (lone  U)  make  it  more  pinpointed  stnoe 
n.  n  .'.ady  uppiireiuly  inclvitlea  almac<t  every 
Iww  level  im-ijuie  jirea  m  the  United  State*' 

Mr   Freeman  said: 

Ni>.  I  thlt:k  after  a  year's  experience  with 
this  we  w'l^ilfl  be  better  able  to  do  It  Wf 
coiiM  trv  At  thl.s  poin*  rfiiMr  I  wouldn't 
f»^l  prepared  uj  make  any  public  recommen- 
dHtlona  l.i.'iipui^ewlae 

Now,  are  we  goins  to  hand  over  that 
$.1^0  million  and  let  him  do  with  it  Just 
tslrat  he  wants  to  do**  Tliat  Is  Ju.st  ex- 
actly what  you  r.re  doing  in  the  admln- 
1  tration  bill.  I  challenge  anybody  on 
the  committee  to  point  out  where  these 
rural  development  area^  will  be  located. 
ho'.v  many  there  will  be,  how  large  they 
will  be  No  one  knows  Not  even  Mr 
Freeman  Ttien.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  chart'c  that  there  is  no  duplication 
m  section  7  of  this  bill  in  regard  to  lend- 
in-:  facilities  I  say  to  you  that  just 
this  morning  I  had  my  administrative 
a.s.>:.stant  call  the  Communities  Faclhtir  ; 
.^immislration.  and  he  was  advised  that 
t;.rr,  I.,  n  .-a  b«'tv\c.n  $45  and  $50  million 
uncommitted  on  hand 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  Tliermo-Fax  copy 
of  a  Housin-  and  Home  Finance  Au'ency 
letter  dali'd  February  23,  ui  which  that 
■Vcnry  is  just  begging  communities  to 
borro-,v  money  They  state  that  it  is  now 
wide  open  for  borrowing  and  will  allow 
them  to  build  any  kind  of  public  works 
pio^ram  that  they  want: 

OUier  polJclfS  vkhich  In  the  past  reatrlcted 
public  f.icUlty  loairs  to  watrr.  .scwfr.  and 
R.-u!  pr  )jertK  ha. e  al.^  >  bet-n  ch.T!ijr»'d  to  prn- 
\u1p  ftniMif-lntr  r  >r  nil  tvj>e*  of  piihllr  work.^- 
ex.-ept  si-h.K>ls  which  the  ciwnm.inlty  is 
Interesiid  in  placing  under  lmin"<ll.ito 
c<i;i'tructiaa 

So,  I  .'-ubmit  that  we  already  hn\e  an 
exisrini;  agency  to  lend  money  for  pub- 
lic facilities  Th.e  Widnall  amendment 
IS  a  far  superior  bill  and  will  do  moie 
bo'h  in  industrial  loans  and  retrainin':. 
the  two  Important  features,  than  S.  1,  the 
administration  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ml.ssouri  IMr. 

JONTS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouii.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man.  I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute. 
Hov.'c'ver,  I  am  not  committed  to  this  bill. 
My  apprehension  about  this  legislation 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  not  considered 
what  has  caused  these  depressed  areas 
and  tlie  necessity  for  redevelopment. 

As  many  of  you  perhaps  did,  I  saw  a 
television   program  some  time  ago  de- 
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picUng  the  depressed  area  in  Cairo,  HI. 
It  was  guppoaed  to  be  an  example  of 
what  this  bill  could  correct.  Being  a 
neighbor  of  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
can  say  that  the  film  did  not  presoit  in 
any  way  the  cause  of  the  depression 
there,  where  they  lost  some  3.000  popula- 
tion in  the  last  10  years;  where  they  had 
lost  4  large  industries;  where  people 
had  moved  out  of  the  community."! 
will  say  that  in  many  communities  like 
that  the  people  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  responsibilities  in  law  enforcement 
to  keep  out  the  gangs,  goons,  and  the 
hoodlums  and  people  like  that  who  create 
an  unsavory  atmiasphere  unpleasant  for 
the  operation  of  any  kind  of  legitimate 
industry.  And,  imtll  the  various  com- 
munities which  are  loeing  some  of  these 
industries  act  accordingly — I  am  not 
referrmg  to  the  coal  sections  or  places 
like  that  where  the  demand  is  going 
down,  but  I  am  referring  to  coram tinl- 
ties  where  the  facilities  exist,  where  the 
factory  buildings  are  now  ample,  where 
they  already  have  the  community  facili- 
ties— those  communities  will  never  make 
a  comeback  until,  we  have  a  change  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  those  communi- 
ties which  will  make  them  accept  their 
responsibilities. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  the  reason  I 
am  reluctant  to  support  the  committee 
bill  and  am  opposed  to  the  substitute  is 
that  we  have  other  agencies  available, 
the  Community  Pacllitles  Agency,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
tration, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  others,  all  of  which  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  do  most  of  the 
things  which  are  proposed  to  be  done  by 
this  legislation,  but  which  In  my  (H>lnlon 
will  result  only  m  the  waste  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmanI  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  criticism  about  other  agen- 
cies being  permitted  to  do  much  of  this 
work  vmder  the  present  law.  l^e  com- 
mittee was  very  careful  in  writing  this 
bill,  and  I  Just  want  to  read  you  the  lan- 
guage in  section  24: 

Whenever  possible  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vlslonB  of  this  act  the  Secretary  shaU  un 
the  available  servicas  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the  fed- 
eral Oovemment,  but  only  with  their  consent 
and  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  foregoing 
requirement  shall  be  implemented  by  the 
Secretary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the 
duplication  of  existing  staffs  and  fadUtlM 
m  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment, 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  wrlttoi. 
We  believe  it  safeguards  the  taxpayers. 
We  believe  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmaw] 
has  expired.     All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  Wn>NALL]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  the  "noes"  appeared  to 
have  it. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  WroNAix 
and  Mr.  Patmah. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  139, 
noes  242. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Earlier 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Van  Zandt]  .  and  there  is  no  more  able  or 
patriotic  Representative  in  the  House — 
and  we  recall  when  he  left  this  Chamber 
to  go  to  the  combat  zone  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  serve  where  there  was  fight- 
ing but,  perhaps,  he  was  a  little  excited 
when  he  suggested  that  the  motive  of 
those  of  us  who  sometimes  voted  for  a 
substitute  or  to  recommit  was  an  im- 
worthy  one.  (He  may  strike  his  state- 
ments from  the  Record.) 

This  bill  does  not  carry  a  new  pur- 
pose. We  had  a  somewhat  similar  pur- 
pose in  1937  and  again  in  1945,  and  the 
imrpose  seems  to  be,  as  stated  by  this 
professor  from  Yale  who  said : 

If  we  go  through  and  establish  iJ^at  as  a 
national  policy,  that  at  any  time  the  worker 
who  is  willing  and  anxious  to  work  and 
cannot  find  private  employment  immedi- 
ately, should  be  given  immediate!}'  the  op- 
portunity to  work  on  some  kind  <}f  public 
works  at  virtually  fuU  normal  waijee,  then 


this  country  Is  unquestionably  headed  for  a 
complete  totalitarian  economic  economy 
with  a  dictator  running  it. 

Then  he  added: 

That  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  That  Is 
a  matter  of  history.  Prom  way  back  in  an- 
cient Chinese  history  up  to  the  present  time 
this  idea  that  the  government  should  be  re- 
sponsible at  all  times  for  providing  normal 
employment  for  every  citizen  has  come  out. 
It  has  been  tried  again  and  again  and  al- 
ways ends  up  in  the  same  result,  namely, 
that  the  government  gradually  takes  over 
more  and  more  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
country,  and  finally  becomes  a  complete  to- 
talitarian economic  state  with  a  dictator  at 
the  head  of  It.  (Prom  testimony  of  Hudson 
G.  Hastings,  professor  of  economics,  Tale 
University.  October  24.  1945,  before  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  on  Pull  Employment  Act 
of  1945.  79th  Oong..  Ist  sess.,  p.  670.) 

To  keep  the  record  absolutely  clear, 
permit  me  to  state  that  at  least  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  is  not  sympathetic  to- 
ward those  who  are  unemployed  pro- 
vided they  want  to  work  and  most  of 
them  do.  No  one  here  wants  anyone  to 
suffer,  to  be  hungry,  without  proper 
clothing  or  shelter.  Unfortimately,  all 
unemployment  cannot  be  avoided. 

Nations  have  been  trying  to  solve  the 
unemployment  situation.  To  date  have 
not  succeeded. 

Later  in  1945,  our  then  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  up  before  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  gave  us  his  estimate  of 
the  then  unemplojonent  situation,  which 
was  as  follows: 
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Alciauiiisr 
Hamiltoa 
Instiiut? 

Robert  R. 

Nathan 

(President '.s 

Committee  on 

Emplojrment 

Security) 

National 

ludustrUl 

Confen?nc« 

Board,  New 

York  City 

American 

Fe<ieration 

of  Labor 

Congress  of 

Industrial 

Organisations 

1934  

13.  5W.  000 
1Z65«.000 
ll,4.S4.0O0 
9.  2r«.  000 
ll.HO9,00U 
11.552  000 

11.4fle,000 
10.  4J>5, 000 
«.  .488, 0(« 
8.  076,  OOU 
10.  26.1. 000 
11.0-29.000 

11.544.000 
ll.ZM  000 
9.  4;>4, 000 
7.  .174.  000 
10.  ^»,  000 
10.012.000 

13,382,000 
11,605.000 
10,  952. 000 
9.241.000 
10.926,000 
11. 368,000 

12  660  000 

IJBS.... --- 

ins 

igar             - 

11,741.000 

11,620,000 

9,751,000 

IB38                       - 

11,714,000 

1938 - .--- 

12.323.000 

The  Nation  and  the  States  spent  bil- 
lions In  the  effort  to  give  everyone  a  job, 
and,  from  the  record,  are  these  figures: 

Public  expenditures  for  assistance  and  work- 
program  earnings,  1934-39 — Federal.  State, 
and  local ' 

(In  thoiisand5  of  dollars) 


Amount  and  source  of  fund.s 

Year 

Total 

Ft-doral 
funds 

State 
funds 

Local 
funds 

M84 

1B35._...... 

ifioe 

1937 

198M 

1988  - 

1,  779,  313 
1.871,316 
2,505.303 

2,  173,  580 
2.  827.  300 
2,638,869 

1.348,572 
1,  372, 389 
I,  ««,  550 
1,  543,  S95 
2.060.300 
1,  831,  46ti 

176.433 
242.974 
336,239 
396.  073 
495,  ,182 
531,430 

254,308 
256,  952 
230,514 
233,612 
271,418 
275,  973 

'  Excludes  expenditures  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  regular  Federal  construction 
projects. 

Source:  "Trends  In  Financing  Public  .\id.  1930-11," 
p.  251,  Social  Security  Yearbook,  1941. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach, 
who  participated  In  that  program,  said 
this: 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
we  are  making  efforts  toward  full  employ- 


ment. We  have  been  for  a  long,  long  time 
through  various  pieces  of  legislation  creat- 
ing such  things  as  the  NRA,  the  CWA,  the 
PWA,  the  WPA. 

We  tried  It  and  we  failed.  Now,  we 
all  want  to  do  something  for  the  imem- 
ployed  areas,  but  there  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  keep  people  like  the  miners  in 
West  Virginia,  at  artificial  levels  or  rath- 
er in  an  area  where  there  can  be  no 
economically  sound  industry.  You  re- 
member how  some  tried  to  keep  wages  up 
by  levying  a  tax  of  40  cents  a  ton  over  a 
number  of  years  on  all  the  coal  mined? 

Distressed  areas  exist  sometimes  be- 
cause natural  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted. Sometimes  because  the  cost  of 
production  has  grown  higher  than  pur- 
chasing power.  Sometimes  because  of 
overproduction.  Sometimes  because  of 
progress — automation.  And  it  is  far  bet- 
ter, experience  has  shown,  to  trust  read- 
justment to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand than  it  is  to  attempt  artificially 
to  create  jobs. 

Perhaps  if  we  give  private  industry  a 
chance  by  reducing  the  tax  load  and  In 
other  ways  by  letting  them  operate  their 
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own  business  when  and  where  they 
would  as  long  as  they  do  not  harm  all  of 
U.S.  aiotead  of  trying  as  we  are  today 
to  i:istall  the  Federal  Govemmt-nt  a.s 
boss  and  dictator  or  permit  labor  union 
officials  to  determine  when  and  where 
a  plant  may  be  built  and  how  large  it 
shall  be.  If  we  are  going  to  turn  that 
over  to  organizations  interested  in  just 
one  thing,  increasing  wages  and  better 
working  conditions,  we  are  no:  Lioin-;  to 
get  anywhere. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  bill.  It  will 
neither  levssen  unemployment  nor 
stabilize  industry.  It  is  a  form  of  •share 
the  wealth  program."  An  int<*rference 
with  natural  orderly  development  in  our 
country. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  that  it  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

'The  remainder  of  the  bill  rcacL-  as 
follows;  > 

DBCXARATIOM     OT    PDRPOSK 

Sec  2  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
mauitAOiince  of  tbe  national  e.-uo  >aiy  at  i 
high  l«vel  is  vital  to  the  best  imprests  ol 
the  United  States,  but  that  sume  v!  our 
communities  are  suffering  substantial  .ind 
persistent  unemployincnt  and  underemplny- 
metit.  that  such  unemployment  and  u!idfr- 
employment  cause  hiirdship  to  ni.Liiy  indi- 
viduals and  their  families  and  ^Ifr  .<n  f.T  m 
the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital  h\i:naii 
resources;  that  to  overoome  this  problem 
tlie  Federal  Government,  lu  cooperatiun 
with  the  State.s.  should  help  areas  nt  sub- 
stanti.il  and  persistent  unemplo;,  nie:it  .ind 
underemployment  to  take  effective  steps  In 
pianmi't?  and  financing  their  econ.  n.s-  re- 
developmpnt;  that  FVder.iI  assist.xnc-  •>  -oni- 
munlties.  industrlea,  enterprises,  and  Indi- 
viduals m  areas  needing  redevelopment 
■hould  enable  such  areas  to  acJUe.e  lasting 
improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prosperity  by  the  establishment  of  stable 
and  dlversLfled  local  economies  and  improved 
local  Uving  oondltlona;  and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  new  emplo'.ment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  by  developing 
and  expanding  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  resources. 

AREA      REDEVELOPMrrCT      ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec  3  There  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  ;ind  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  In  the  Department  o:  C  >m- 
merce  who  ahall  receive  conipeiiAation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  .\ssiaUint  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  The  .Admlnl.stritor 
shall  perfr>rm  such  duties  In  the  exenrlon 
of  this  .^ct  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■"Secretar. 
may  assign. 

ADVISOVT    POLICT  BOAKO 

Sec  4  ( a  I  To  adTtae  the  Secretary  in  Uie 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act,  tliere  l3  created  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Advisory  Policy  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Btxird").  which  shall  ci.ino;  i  of 
the  f oH.iwlng  meml)ers,  all  ex  offlc!  the 
Secretary  as  Chairman:  the  Se-retr\ri«^  of 
AgrlcxiUure:  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Interior,  Labor;  and  Treasury;  and  the  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
n.uice  Agency  and  the  Smail  Busiuesd  Ad- 
ministration. The  Chairman  may  fmm  time 
to  time  Invite  the  participation  of  officials 
of    other    agencies    of    the   executive    br.inch 


Interested  In  the  functions  herein  author- 
ized. £iich  member  of  the  B<iiird  may  desig- 
nate an  officer  of  his  aifencv  to  act  for  hlrn 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  with  respe<t  to 
any   ni.it'er   tl'.ere   c  n.^lilered 

(bi  The  Se<-retary  shall  app><>iiii  a  Nation- 
al Public  Advisory  Cuinmr'oc  on  Area  He- 
develi>pinent  whii-h  sh  ill  C'  nslst  of  twenty- 
five  members  and  shall  be  c  mposed  of 
repro^entatlven  of  labor  mnnstfement  agri- 
culture .S'  ite  iind  I'H-ai  t;.  verr^.rner.'a.  and 
the  public  in  general  From  the  members 
appointed  to  such  C  <nmitlee  the  Secretary 
sliall  dcsi^ii  ite  a  fii  i '  rriian  Such  t'^nmiU- 
tce,  or  any  duly  «J^t.'.b;;shed  SLibcuuinilttee 
thereof,  shall  fr  ^m  time  to  time  mnke  recom- 
mcrrl  it'.on^  to  the  .'^ocretsry  relative  to  the 
cnrrvlnij  out  of  his  duties  und'^r  this  Act 
Such  Con.mlttee  .shall  hold  not  less  than  two 
meetings  cltirln»;   each   calendar   year 

(CI  The  SecreLiry  is  autiiorl<M>d  from  time 
to  time  U>  call  Uigetiier  and  conTer  with  any 
persons,  Includint;  re;>re*entatl .  es  'f  labor. 
m.inagcr.ieii*.  agriculture,  r\nd  government, 
who  c.An  assist  m  meeting  the  problems  of 
unemployrnent  or  undere-nplo'.  me:.t  '.n  the 
several  areas  deslimatr<l  by  the  Secretary 
as  redevelopment  a.'eas 

RriF.  K  OT»Mr.N-r    ^rka« 

Sw-  5  <::\  The  S'-^-T^*-\rf  «h  .11  de«l(nm-.- 
as  "redevelopment  nrecu."  thrme  area.'  Aithiti 
the  United  .States  in  which  ^.e  determines, 
upon  the  basis  -f  B"anriiTd.s  gener.diy  com- 
parable wuii  th«.>>e  St;:  forth  In  pur.4t;raphs 
(Ij  and  (2),  that  there  ha.s  existed  subst.m- 
t'.ij  and  pTslstert  •aremploymen'  fi  r  an  rv- 
tT.ded  prri'-'d  of  time  There  .•hall  be  in- 
cluded anionL;  the  are, is  «o  destj^nrite^l  any 
nren    - 

( '. )  w>.t»re  the  5>ecr'  tarv  of  I«'ib«>r  fl.niK  that 
the  rate  rf  unemploymei.t.  exc;ud:ng  unem- 
ployment due  prtnarily  to  teraporu-y  or 
^-"■ason.il  ra:.-tors.  is  currently  6  \ht  centum  or 
more  and  has  averaged  at  least  6  per  centum 
for  the  qualifying  time  perixis  {.pcclhed  in 
piira-4r,iph  {2);  and 

[2  I  where  the  Secretary  of  L.ib»jr  finds  that 
the  a:.:ii,'l  average  r.ite  of  unemployment 
ha.s  ^-H-vn  .it  leait  — 

I  A)  50  p^r  centum  above  the  national 
a-era^e  for  three  of  the  preceding  four  calen- 
d.ir  years,  or 

iB)  75  per  ceattim  alxive  i),e  national 
a\erage  for  tAo  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
ericKiT  years,  or 

(C)  100  per  ceii'um  above  the  national 
averatte  for  oiic  of  the  preceding  two  calendar 
years 

The  i^ecrctary  of  Labor  shali  find  the  t.i.u, 
a:.d  pro-,  idc  the  data  to  l>o  u.sed  by  the  Sec- 
re'. iry  m  m.-ilc!n?  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

lb)  The  SetreUtry  shall  also  designate  i.^ 
"redevei  ipment  area.s"  iht>se  areas  (incliil- 
In^  Indian  reserv aiions j  within  the  United 
Slates  which  d<j  not  meet  tlie  requirements 
set  forth  lu  subsection  (a;  but  which  he  de- 
termmfs  are  among  the  highest  in  numbers 
and  percentages  of  low-lnc>m«>  f.imiUes.  and 
In  which  there  exists  a  condition  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemp.oyment  or  un- 
derdevelopment III  making  the  de"?lpna- 
tl.jns  under  this  sub.sectlon.  the  Secretary 
shall  coTi'lder,  among  aher  relevant  factors. 
the  nimr>er  of  luw-iucjme  farm  families  In 
tiie  various  rural  areas  of  the  United  -States. 
the  proportt  ui  tliat  such  law-income  laml- 
lico  are  .■:  Liie  total  farm  I-unlhes  uf  each  of 
such  areas,  the  rel  itl  mshlp  of  the  income 
levels  of  the  families  in  each  such  area  lo 
the  gep.-ral  levels  of  Income  In  the  United 
States,  the  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment opportunities  In  each  such  area,  the 
availability  of  manpower  in  e.ich  such  are.i 
for  supplementJil  employmer.'  the  exten*  of 
migration  out  of  the  area,  and  the  iirop*^-- 
ti  ri  o.'  the  population  uf  each  such  area 
which  has  been  receiving  public  assist. mce 
from  the  Federal  Cfovernmen*  or  from  the 
Btate  or  States  in  which  8\ich  area  is  kx-sted 
or  from  any  municipality  therein      In  m.ik- 


Ing  these  determinations  the  Secretary  shall 
tx"  K^itded.  but  not  concUi.slvely  governed,  by 
pertinent  sudles  made,  and  Information  and 
data  collected  or  ci>mplled.  by  (li  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  In.strumentaltUes  of 
the  l-Wleral  ( lover  nine  ut.  (i|  state  and  l>>cal 
g  >vt!ruiaenu.  iJ»  um. eriiiLle*  and  Land- 
grant  colleges,  and  i4j  private  orgaulzatlon.s. 

ici  U[>on  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
.■^C'ret.ary  of  Lib  r  the  Serret^iry  of  Agrirtil- 
tv.re.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  such 
other  heads  of  R«rercte8  as  may  be  iipprt>prl- 
ate  fire  authorized  to  conduct  sii.  h  siJeclal 
studle.s.  obtain  «uth  Information,  and  com- 
pile .aul  lurnisli  lo  Uic  i><'CJ-etiiry  fcUch  data 
as  Uie  t>e<reu»ry  may  deem  i.ecev&ajy  or 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  the  determi- 
nations pr.  vlded  f  ,t  In  suhs<vtl'n  (h)  of 
this  se'-tlon  The  Sei-rrtnry  .sha!!  reimburse 
when  ipproprl.ite  out  of  ,iny  funds  appro- 
priatfHi  t<.  carry  out  the  piirpfwtes  of  this  Act, 
the  :  irt'K  'Uik  (i.Tloers  for  .my  expenditures 
Incurred   by   tliem   under  this  section 

(d(  .As  used  in  this  Act  U»e  term  redevel- 
opment are  I  refers  Ui  u.t.y  .-uea  »ittiiu  the 
United  .suites  which  huA  bifu  delgnated  by 
tlic  SecrrUiry  .is  ?.  rctle-. el   pinent  area 

LOANS     AND    PASTICIPATIONS 

Sbc  11  (tt)  The  tiecretury  is  auti^iorlzed  to 
pu.-  h.u,e  evidences  of  mdebledru'AS  AUd  lo 
:n.ikc  1  .ans  i  which  f(3r  purposi*  <  :  1Mb  sec- 
tion shall  Include  p.'.rricip.itions  In  loani«)  to 
aid  in  flnr^nclng  .-my  project  wlthm  a  rede- 
vei p.-nf-n'  i:e,i  f  •  i.'.r  p  ir.-ha«e  or  develop- 
ment Of  Isnd  and  facilities  (Includlnc.  in 
exceptional  cases  machinery  and  equip- 
ment i  for  industrial  or  commercial  usage. 
including  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
the  reh.ibilllatlon  of  abandoned  tr  un'>ccu- 
l':e<l  Ijulldlngs.  and  the  alteration,  conver- 
sion, n-r  enlargement  of  existing  buildings 
Such  flnanclal  a.>!slsranre  shall  n<>t  be  ex- 
t>«nde<!  f<jr  working  capital,  r.r  Ut  assist  estab- 
lishments reli>catlMg.  U)t.Uly  or  partially, 
fn  m  on<'  >irea  'o  another 

(b)  Fluan.-lal  assUtance  under  this  sec- 
tion sh.ill  he  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
na  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  restrictions  and  limi- 
tations 

(1)  The  to'.Al  am  unt  of  loans  i  including 
purch.vsed  c.  idiiices  of  iiKlebtednrto* »  out- 
standing at  any  one  tune  under  this  section 
{\i  with  re.'spect  '.J  project-n  In  rcdrvelopment 
arevs  de<»1enTed  under  section  5(«^  sh.ill  not 
excef-d  $l(X)fK)0.000  nnd  (B)  with  respect  to 
projects  m  redevelopment  areas  designated 
under  sect!  ui  5(b)  sh.tii  not  exccod 
»10U  000.000. 

|2)  Such  assistance  .shall  be  extended  on^y 
»  I  aopli mt^,  boMi  prira'e  and  public  (In- 
clutUng  Indian  tribes),  approved  for  such 
assijtance  by  the  .State  i  or  any  a^tency  or 
instr  imenUllty  the.-eof  concerned  with 
prohiems  of  economic  development  in  whlcli 
the  project  to  be  hnanced  is  or  will  b«- 
loc.iied 

(3)  The  protect  for  which  n.ianclal  a-sslst - 
ance  is  .soui?ht  must  be  reasonably  calcu- 
lated U<  provide  niore  than  a  temp<5rary 
alleviation  uf  unrmplov  nT'nt  or  uncKrtni- 
Iiloyment  within  the  redevelopment  are.i 
wherein  It  Is,  or  will   be    I  K-ated 

(4)  N  such  n<^s;^tince  shall  b"  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  ;«*slRfance  ap- 
plied ftir  Is  not  otherwise  avail. ible  from  pri- 
vate letiders  or  other  I'ederal  .i^'eiicies  on 
re.vsonabie  terms. 

I  5)  The  Sf'-reLiUy  s.^.Ul  not  make  any  lo.m 
without  a  parllclp.i'ion  unles.s  hi  determines 
that  t»ie  liMin  c  itirio*  be  made  on  a  partlcl- 
p.ti  m  basis 

(8)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
puri'hased  and  no  logins  sliall  L»e  made  unless 
It  Is  (letcriniiie  1  iiiit  there  is  a  reitsonable 
..-.sur,.iK  e  ol  rejj.iyment 

(7 1    Subject    to  section    12(5>    of   this   Act 
ro    loan.    Including    renewals    or    extension 
thereof,  may  be  made  l;ereunder  for  a  period 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  .md  no  evidences 
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of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
live  years  from  date  of  purchase  may  be  pur- 
cha.sed  hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  fore- 
g'lng  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy 
f)r  erpntable  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor 
in  other  procfedlnps  attendant  upon  Insol- 
vpmy  of  the  obligor 

(li  Lo.  ns  made  and  evidences  of  Indebt- 
I  d  ler.s  purchased  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
intirest  p.ild  by  the  Secretary  on  funds  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
provided  In  section  9(d)  1 1 )  of  this  Act.  plus 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to  cover 
.idmlnlsiratlve  expenses  and  to  provide  for 
l.ts-'.cs  on  luaiiE  made  and  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness purchased  under  this  section. 

(3)  Such  a.sslstance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  the 
.ippllcant  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding, Ln  exceptional  cases,  machinery,  and 
equipment),  and  of  constructing,  altering, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  enlarging  the 
building  or  buildings  of  the  particular  proj- 
ect, and  shall,  among  others,  be  on  the  con- 
dition that— 

(Ai  other  funds  are  avail.'^ble  In  an 
amount  v^hich,  together  with  the  asslstaJice 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  .iggrcgate  cost; 

iB)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggre^te  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
any  agency.  Instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  community  or  area 
organization  which  is  nongovernmental  In 
char.u:ter,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan  re- 
p^iyable  only  after  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance extended  under  this  section  has 
been  repaid  In  full  according  to  the  terms 
iheivsoi  and,  iX  such  a  loan  is  secured,  its 
security  sliail  be  subordinate  and  Inferior 
to  tJie  lien  or  liens  securing  such  Federal 
financial  assistance; 

(C)  in  extending  finarvclal  assistance  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
not  let>s  than  5  per  centum  of  the  a^regate 
ojfit  of  the  project  for  which  such  assistance 
Ls  extended  shall  be  supplied  by  nongovern- 
mental sources  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan 
repayable  only  after  the  Federal  financial 
asslsUance  extended  under  this  section  hat 
l>een  repaid  In  full  according  to  the  terms 
thereof  aiul.  If  such  a  loan  Is  secured.  Its 
security  shall  k>e  subordinate  and  Inferior 
U)  the  lien  or  liens  securing  such  Federal 
financial  asaistance:  and 

I  D)  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds  such 
action  necessary  to  encourage  financial  par- 
ticipation in  a  particular  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C), 
any  Federal  financial  assistance  extended 
under  this  section  may  l)e  rejkayable  only 
after  other  loans  niade  In  connection  with 
such  project  have  been  repaid  in  full,  and 
the  security.  If  any,  for  such  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  may  be  subordinate  and  In- 
ferior to  the  lien  or  liens  securing  other 
loans  made  In  connection  with  the  same 
project 

(10 1  No  such  a.sslstance  shall  be  extended 
unlc^s  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
for  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
and  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any  agency, 
In.strumentality,  or  local  political  subdivision 
thereof,  that  the  project  for  which  financial 
ns.slstance  l.s  sovight  Is  consistent  with  such 
program:  Provided.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  financial  assistance  for  any 
project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the  State  or 
local  poMtlcal  stibdlvlslon  In  which  the  proj- 
ect would  be  located. 

LOANS    FOa    PUBUC    rACUXTUS 

Sec.  7.  (a)    Upon  the  application  ol   any 
State,  or   political  subdivision   thereol,  In- 


dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area  or  pwirt  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  assist 
In  financing  the  purchase  or  development  of 
land  for  public  facility  usage,  and  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expan- 
sion, or  improvement  of  publi ;  facilities, 
within  a  redevelopment  area.  If  he  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  prokct  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance is  sought  win  tend  to  Improve  the  op- 
portunities, in  the  redevelopment  area  where 
such  project  Is  or  win  be  located,  for  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  or  expansion  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  plants  or  facilities  which 
will  provide  more  than  a  tcmpf^rary  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
in  such  area; 

(2)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms; 

(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  available  funds  for  such 
project  arc  adequate  to  Insure  the  completion 
thereof; 

(4)  there  Is  a  reasonnble  expectation  of 
repr^yment:  and 

(5)  such  area  lias  an  approved  economic 
development  program  as  provided  in  section 
6(b)  (10)  and  the  project  for  which  financial 
asaistance  Is  sought  is  consistent  with  such 
program, 

(b)  Subject  to  section  12(  5  i  .  tlie  maturity 
date  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  not  later  than 
forty  years  .ifter  the  date  such  loan  is  made. 
Any  such  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  section  9(d> 
(2)  of  this  Act,  plus  one-quarter  of  1  per 
centum  p»cr  annum 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  under  thi.s  section  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

(d)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
public  facility  which  would  compete  with  an 
existing  privately  owned  public  utility  ren- 
dering a  sert'lce  to  the  public  at  rates  or 
charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
regulatory  body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  public  facihty  for  which  the  financial 
assistance  is  to  be  extended  there  is  a  need 
for  an  Increase  In  such  service  (taking  Into 
consideration  reasonably  foreseeable  future 
needs)  which  the  existing  public  utility  is 
not  able  to  meet  through  Its  existing  facili- 
ties or  through  an  expansion  which  It  is 
prepared  to  undertake, 

CRA^'TS    FOa    PUBLIC    FACU.mES 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Indian 
tilbe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit  organi- 
Eation  or  association  representing  any  rede- 
velopment area  or  part  thereof,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  land  acqui- 
sition or  development  for  public  facility 
usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabilitation. 
alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement  of 
public  facilities,  within  a  redevelopment 
area,  if  he  finds  that-- 

(1)  the  project  for  which  financial  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  tend  to  improve  the 
opportunities,  in  the  redevelopment  area 
where  such  project  is  or  will  t>e  located,  for 
the  successful  establishment  or  exi>ansion  of 
Industrial  or  commercial  plants  or  facilltiefi 
which  win  provide  more  than  a  tempKirary 
alleviation  of  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment in  such  area; 

(2)  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  such  grant  Is  requested  in  jm-o- 
portlon  to  its  ability  so  to  contribute; 

(3)  the  project  lor  which  a  grant  is  re- 
quested will  fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  it  Is,  or  will 
be,  located,  and  there  is  little  probability 
that  such  pwoject  can  be  undertaJten  with- 


out the  aslstance  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion:  and 

(4)  the  area  for  which  a  project  is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  economic  de- 
velopment program  as  provided  In  section 
6(  b)  ( 10) ,  and  such  project  Is  consistent  with 
such  program. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed 
65  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
funds  which  can  be  practicably  obtained 
from  loans  (Including  a  loan  under  section 
7  of  this  Act )  and  from  other  Federal  sources 
for  such  project,  and  the  amount  which  Is 
nprersary  to  Insure  the  completion  theretrf. 

(b)  TTie  .Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  super\'lslon  of  projects  with 
respect  to  which  grants  are  made  under  this 
section  so  r.s  to  Insure  that  Federal  funds 
arc  not  w.isted  or  dissipated. 

(c)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended tmdrr  th's  section  adth  respect  to 
any  public  fncility  which  would  compete 
■vrlth  an  exl'^ting  privately  owned  public  util- 
ity rp.tdrr:ng  r.  service  to  the  public  at  rates 
or  chi^rgc,  .'^uhject  to  regulation  by  a  State 
r-rrulatory  Ix^dy.  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be  served 
by  tl  e  p'-.hlic  facility  for  which  the  finan- 
c\rt\  a'sl'trmep  i;  to  be  extended  there  is  s 
need  for  an  increare  in  such  service  (taking 
in.to  conririeration  reasonably  foreseeable  fu- 
t'lre  need.'';  uhich  the  existing  public  utility 
is  not  ".hie  to  meet  through  its  existing  farll- 
Itirs  cr  tlt-ough  i^n  expansion  which  It  is 
prep'-red  to  undertake, 

( ci »  T5-.erc  K  l^ereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  'o  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the 
IVv.rp^sc  of  making  grants  under  this  section, 

Kt.TA   aEDIVEXOPMENT  FTJKD 

.'^F'"  0.  (a)  TTiere  is  hereby  established  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  area 
redevelopment  fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  rs  the  "fund"i.  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  purjjose  of  extending 
financial  arslstance  under  sections  6  and  7 
and  for  the  payment  of  all  obligations  and 
cvpendltiircs  arising  therefrom, 

( h  y  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances Fhnil  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
approprlntlnns  made  therefor.  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $300,000,000. 

(CI  Receipts  arising  from  the  programs  of 
assistance  under  sections  6  and  7  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  Any  moneys  In  the 
fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
excess  of  current  needs  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  advanced  to  be 
held  for  future  advances  to  the  fund, 

(d)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year — 

( 1 )  interest,  on  advances  made  to  the  fund 
for  use  In  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der section  6.  at  rates  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  the  advances  or  commitments  for 
advances  are  made  after  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  current  average  market  yields  of 
outst.'mdine;  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  compaiab)e 
to  loans  made  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
6;  and 

(  2 )  interest,  on  adv  ances  made  to  the  fund 
for  use  In  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der section  7,  at  rates  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  the  advances  or  commitments  for 
advances  are  made  but  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  higher  ot  (A)  2';^  per  centum 
per  annum  or  (Bi  the  average  annual  inter- 
est rate  on  all  Lnterest-bearing  obUgations 
of  the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of 
the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the  eiKi  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  making  of 
such  advances  or  commitments  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 
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lei  The  fund  shall  contribute  to  the  civil 
eervicc  retirement  and  dlaablUty  fund  a  sum 
fus  provided  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C  2254iaM,  ex- 
cept '.hat  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by 
applying  to  the  total  ba«lc  salaries  i  as  de- 
fined m  that  Act)  paid  to  employees  per- 
forming activities  authorized  ui;dfr  sections 
6  and  7  of  this  Act  and  covered  by  that  Act 
the  f>er  centum  rate  determined  annually  by 
the  Civil  Service  CommlMlon  to  be  the  excess 
of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  iver 
the  emplcjee  deduction  rate  specified  in 
6>ich  section  4ia).  The  funds  shall  also 
p.iy  Into  the  Treasury  as  mlscellane- ms  re- 
ceipts that  p>ortlon  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  civil  service  retiremei.t  and 
disability  fund  attributable  U)  employees 
performing  activities  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  of  this  Act.  as  determined  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Conu&lsslon 

if)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  dunes 
vested  In  him  by  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall — 

I  1  I  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  In  accordarce  with  the  provuslons 
of  sections  102.  103.  and  104  of  the  Guvern- 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended. 
and 

(2i  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  m.mner  In  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pr^ni- 
Blons  of  law  specifically  appiic.ible  to  Gov- 
ernment corpKjratlons. 

INFORMATION 

Sec  10  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment arcius  and  other  areas  by  furni.shing  to 
Interested  individuals,  communities,  indus- 
tries, and  enterprises  within  such  areius  iny 
assistance,  technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance.  Inf  t- 
matlon.  or  advice  which  are  obtainable  from 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  and  m- 
Btrumentailtles  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  would  be  useful  in  alleUatlni?  or 
preventing  conditions  of  excessive  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment  within  such 
areas  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  pro- 
curement divisions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  list  cun- 
talnlng  the  names  and  addresses  of  business 
firms  which  are  located  In  redevelopment 
areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining? 
Government  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the  sup- 
plies and  services  such  firms  are  engaged  In 
providing 

TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  11  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  is  authorized  Ui  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  In  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  ixnemployment  or  under- 
employment 111  to  areas  which  he  has  de.sig- 
nated  as  redevelopment  areas  under  this  .Ac. 
and  (2  I  to  other  areas  which  he  finds  h.ive 
substantial  need  for  such  assistance  Such 
assistance  shall  Include  studies  evaluating 
the  needs  of.  and  developing  potentialries 
for.  economic  growth  of  such  areiis  such 
assistance  may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff  or  through  the 
employment  of  private  Individuals  partner- 
ships firms,  corporations,  or  suitable  Instr.u- 
tlons.  under  contracts  entered  Into  for  such 
purposes  Appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  M.SOO.OOO  annually 

t>OWCR8    or    BZCRXTART 

Sec  12  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Kct.  the  Secretary  is  authorized   to — 

I  1  I  adf>pt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which  shall 
be  Judicially  noticed: 

(2i  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  and  take  such  testimony, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable; 


{3i  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  a^jency.  board,  commis- 
sion, office  Independent  establishment  or 
Instrumentality  information.  suggestions, 
estimates  and  s'.<'.*i,-.tics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  pi.irp'jses  of  thus  Act.  and  ea»h  depjirt- 
ment.  bureau  agency.  b<.)ard,  ci  immi.sslun 
otflce.  establishmtnt.  or  instrumentality  is 
authonze<l  to  furnish  such  Information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to 
the  Secretary. 

(4i  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  disp<jse  of  for  Ciish  or  credit,  in  his 
discretion  and  upon  such  terms  .ind  condl- 
tlon.s  and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable  any  evidence  of 
debt.  Contract,  claim,  perso:ial  property,  or 
security  russl/ned  to  or  held  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of 
mdebtixlness  purchased  urder  this  Act.  and 
collect  or  compromise  ail  obligations  .usslgned 
to  or  held  by  him  In  connection  with  such 
litans  or  evidences  cif  Indehtednoss  until  such 
time  as  such  obligations  m.iy  be  referred  to 
the   .Attorney  General   for   suit    nr   collection, 

i3i  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  l"an  made  or  evidence  uf  indebted- 
ress  purclu'Lsed  under  this  Act.  beyond  the 
periods  stated  m  sui  h  luan  or  evid -nee  of 
indebtedness  or  in  this  Act.  for  additional 
periixls  not  t<j  exceed  ten  years.  If  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  in  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
Indebtedness, 

(6)  de.il  with,  complete,  renrivale.  im- 
prove, m odf'riuze.  Insure  rent,  or  sell  for 
c.ish  or  credit  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reason, ihle.  any  re.il  or  per- 
sonal property  con\eyod  to  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by  him  in  connection  with  loans 
made  or  eMdences  of  Indebtedness  purchased 
under  this  Act. 

i7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General. 
all  claims  against  third  p.artles  .u-.fiigiied  to 
him  In  connectiun  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  pu.'ch.u'.ed  under 
this  Act  This  shall  include  autlmrlty  to 
i>btaln  deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  In 
the  case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (4r  USC  5i.  shall  not  apply 
to  any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to 
any  purchiise  or  contract  for  services  or 
supplies  on  account  of  property  obtained  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  loans  m.idt-  or 
evidences  of  Indebtedness  purchased  under 
this  Act  If  the  premium  therefor  or  the 
amount  thereof  does  not  exf-eed  $1  Ooo  The 
power  to  convey  and  to  execute,  in  the 
name  of  the  Secretary  deeds  of  conveyance, 
deeds  of  rele.use,  a-ssignments  and  satl.sf ac- 
tions of  mortgages,  imd  anv  other  written 
Instrument  relating  Uj  real  or  personal 
property  or  any  Interest  therein  acquired 
by  the  secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  may  be  exercised  by  the  .Secre- 
tary or  by  any  officer  or  agent  appointed  by 
him  for  that  purpose  without  the  execution 
of  any  express  delegation  of  power  or  power 
of   attorney 

(8)  acquire  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  ireal,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible  I  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  approprl.ite  to  the  conduct  of  the  activi- 
ties au'horlzed  in  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Act. 

1^1  In  addition  to  any  p<.>wers  functi,,ris 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
in  him.  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  pr. K-urement  of  the  services  of  attorneys 
by  contract  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  purchasing  serv- 
icing, compromising  modifying  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  administratively  dealing  with 
or  realizing  on  loans  made  .t  evidences  of 
indebtedness  purchased  under  this  .Act, 

(10)    to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


procure  the  lempor.iry  (not  In  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organlZiitlons  thereof  including  stenographic 
reporting  .ser-.  Ices,  by  contract  or  appoint- 
ment, and  in  such  c.ises  such  service  shall 
be  witn.iut  reg.ird  to  the  civil  service  and 
clas.-.i!lc.iii,in  laws,  and.  except  In  the  case 
of  s't'n.>gr,iphic  reporting  services  by  organ- 
iz.it'o;,-,  without  reg.ird  to  section  3708  of  the 
Kevl.^ed  St.itutes  (41  USC  5(,  any  Individ- 
ual .'.o  employed  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and.  while 
such  individual  Is  away  from  his  home  or 
regular  place  of  busmen,  he  may  l)e  all. wed 
tr.msportatlon  and  not  to  exceed  $15  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses, 

(111  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
rec  )rd  of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction 
or  In  any  United  Suites  district  court,  and 
Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  upon  such  district 
covin  to  determine  such  controversies  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 
but  no  attachment.  Injunction,  g.irni.sh- 
ment.  f)r  other  simil.ir  prix-ess,  mesne  or 
final,  shall  be  issued  ag.unst  the  Secretary 
or  his  proi)erly  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued U)  except  the  activities  under  this 
.\ct  from  the  application  of  sections  507ibi 
ai:d  2679  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
of  section  3U7  of  the  Revised  SUtules  (5 
USC    316).    and 

(12 1  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
priK-edures  as  he  may  deem  appr  i})rlate  In 
civrr>lng  out   the   proMslons  <jf   this  Act 

Tr.R.MINMI'    N   lir  EI  IGIBU.ITT    rf)R   n-RTlIER 
ASSLSTA.NCE 

Sec  13  Whenever  the  Secretary  sh.ill  de- 
termine that  pmployment  concliti.ms  within 
any  area  previously  de.signated  by  him  as  a 
rrde\elopment  area  ha\e  changed  U^  such 
.>n  extent  th.it  such  area  is  no  longer  eligible 
for  such  designation  under  section  5  of  this 
Art.  no  further  assisUince  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  with  respect  U^  such  area 
and.  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  area 
shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment 
area  Provided.  That  nothing  cont.uned 
herein  shall  (Ii  prevent  any  such  area  from 
ag'.m  being  design. ite<l  a  redevel  ipiment  area 
under  section  5  i>f  this  Art  If  the  Secretary 
f|p'crm!fies  It  to  be  eligible  under  such  ser- 
ti  -n  or  (2i  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts or  undertakings  with  respect  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  Into  pursmint  to 
this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the  .Sec- 
ret.Try  that  such  area  no  longer  qualifies  as 
a  rede\rlopment  area  The  Secretary  shall 
kfr-p  file  de[)nrtment«  and  agencies  of  the 
Fofleril  Government  and  In'erested  .St.ate 
<r  iKC.il  .igenclf^  advised  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  to 
the  designation  of  any  area. 

I'RBAN     RENEWAL 

Srr  14  Tl'le  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  lsi49, 
fis  ;uTiended,  is  anrended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the    following    new    section 

Rrorvri  OPMENT    area.s    vnoer    the    are.\    nr- 

UtVri  1  iPMENT  ACT 

■  Sfi  Hi  (a)  Whenever  the  Secret^iry  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Administrator  (1) 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  municipality 
(In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  'municipal- 
ity'i  is  situated  in  an  area  designated  under 
section  5  of  the  Area  Redevrlopnient  Act  as 
a  redeve!' ipment  •u-ea,  and  (2i  that  there  Is 
a  m.asonable  [irobabllity  that  with  ass'.st.ince 
provided  under  such  Act  and  other  under- 
takings the  area  will  be  able  to  achieve  more 
than  temporary  improvement  in  Its  economy 
the  AdmlnlstraUir  is  authorized  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  a  local  public  agency 
in  any  such  municipality  under  this  tit:e 
antj  the  provisions  of  this  section 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  provide  such  financial  a.sslst.ince  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment or  limitations  of  section  110(0  that 
the  project  area  be  predominantly  residential 
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In  character  or  t>*  redrvvlofMd  tor 
InanUy  rwtaenttal  qms  uaitm  ttaa  ■■&•■  re- 
newal plan,  and  without  regard  to  any  ot  th« 
limitations  of  that  Mctlon  cm  tbe  under- 
taking of  projects  for  predomtnantl7  non- 
re.sldentlal  uses. 

"ic)  Notwlttistandlng  any  oUmt  provision 
of  thU  title,  a  ooxttact  for  ftifnctal  MBlct- 
ance  under  this  section  may  tncitida  prcyrl- 
hions  permitUng  Xtos  dlspoatUon  of  any  land 
in  the  project  area  designated  undrar  the 
urban  renewal  plan  for  industrial  or  cozn- 
mercLil  uses  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporation  for  subsequent  disposition 
lis  promptly  as  practicable  by  such  public 
t.geiicy  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  tn  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plsn:  Proinded.  That  any  disposition 
of  such  land  u>  such  public  agency  or  cor- 
poration under  this  section  shall  be  made  at 
Its  fair  value  for  uses  In  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan :  And  profidetl  further. 
That  only  the  purchaser  from  or  lessees  of 
such  public  agency  or  corporation,  and  their 
ius;,,(:necs.  shall  be  required  to  assume  the 
obllK'atlons  relating  to  the  commencement 
of  unprovements  imposed  under  section 
lij.'i  I  b  )  hereof. 

id)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  project,  the  Admtn- 
i5trator  may  exercise  the  authority  vested  in 
him  under  LhU  section  for  the  compietkn  of 
such  projects,  not wlthstan dine  any  deter- 
mination made  aftsr  the  execution  of  such 
contract  that  the  area  tn  which  the  project 
IS  l(x-aied  U  no  longer  a  redevelopment  area 
under    the   Area    Redevelopment  Act. 

■  (C)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  under 
section  103  after  the  date  o*  the  enactment 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall  be  uaed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section.  Amounts  used  for 
such  purpose  shail  not  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  purpoae  of  the  limitation  contained 
in  the  second  proviso  of  the  fifth  sentence  of 
section  nO(c) ," 

USBAN  PULNNINC  CSANTS 

Ssc.  15.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  701(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1054  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "counties  which"  the  follow- 
ing: (A)  are  situated  tn  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section 
5(8)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  re- 
development areas  or  (B)**. 

OCCrrPATTDNAL  TSAINTNO 

Sec  16,  ;a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized, upon  request  and  whenever  he  de- 
termines such  studies  are  needed,  to  nnder- 
t.ike.  or  to  provide  ■■listsnfe  to  others  for, 
studies  of  the  size,  charactcrlaties,  skills. 
adiiptahlUty.  occupational  potentialities,  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any  re- 
development area. 

fb)  When  a  redevelopment  area  has  an 
approved  economic  development  p>rogram  as 
provided  In  section  e(b)(10),  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall 
determine  the  occupational  training  or  re- 
training needs  of  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed Indlvlduali  residing  in  the  redevel- 
opment area.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  of  the  occupational  training  or 
retraining  requlrMnents  of  the  area,  and 
shall  provide  for  t^e  orderly  idecUon  and 
referral  oi  those  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed Individual:}  residing  In  the  area  who 
call  reasoDahly  be  expected  to  obtain  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  skill  they  will 
acc4,ilre  In  the  trfdnlng  which  Is  to  be  made 
avnllable.  The  S<*cretary  of  Labor  shall  co- 
op«-ate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduea- 
tlon.  and  Wtifar;  and  wtth  eilltiig  Mate 
and  local  agHicles  and  ofBcials  In  duuge  of 
exLstlng  prograsBS  relatinf  to  yoetMoma.1 
training   and  retialuing  foe  the  purpoaa  of 


assuring  that  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  ageudes  are  made  fully  available  to 
such  individuals. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  hnd.s 
that  additional  facUltiea  or  services  are 
needed  in  the  area  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  Individ- 
uals, he  shall  so  advUe  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Sec- 
retary ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  provide  assistance,  Including  financial 
assistance  when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
State  vocational  educational  agency  in  the 
provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or 
services.  If  the  eccrctary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  voca- 
tional educational  agency  Is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  services  needed,  he 
may,  after  consultation  with  such  agency. 
provide  for  the  same  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
to  provide  any  necessary  aa<;i8tance  for  set- 
ting up  apprenticeships,  and  to  promote 
journeyman  and  otlier  on-the-job  training, 

(e)  There  are  hereby  auihorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Eums,  not  In  excess  of 
•4.500.000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry   out   the   provisions   of    this   section. 

RFTRAIWINS    SUBSISTEMCF    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States  in  which  redevelopment  areas  are  lo- 
cated, under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimburrrrment  for  the 
purpose  of  enabhog  such  States,  as  agents  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  weekly  retrain- 
ing payments  to  unemployed  or  underem- 
pk>yed  Individuals  residing  within  such  re- 
development areas  who  are  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  uiidergoing  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining  under  section 
16  of  tills  Act.  Such  payments  shall  l>e  made 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixteen  weeks. 
and  the  amount  of  any  such  payment  for 
any  week  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payment  (including  allowanc«!s  for  de- 
pendents) payable  for  a  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment In  the  State  making  such  pay- 
ments. 

•  b)  No  weekly  retraining  payment  shall  be 
naade  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible  who. 
with  rei^ect  to  the  week  for  which  such  pay- 
ment would  be  made,  has  received  or  is  seek- 
ing urkemployment  compensation  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  or  any  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law,  but  If  the  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  agency  finally  determines  that  a 
person  denied  benefits  for  any  week  because 
at  this  subsection  was  not  entitled  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  under  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  such  Federal  or  State 
law  with  respect  to  such  week,  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such 
week. 

(c>  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  provisions  (Including,  so  far  as  may 
be  appropriate,  provisions  authorised  or 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements 
conchided  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursnant 
to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  as  will 
promote  effective  administration,  protect  the 
United  States  against  loss,  and  insure  the 
proper  application  of  payments  made  to  the 
State  under  such  agreement.  Except  as  may 
be  provided  In  such  agreements,  or  in  the 
rales  and  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  determina- 
tions by  any  duly  designated  ofHcer  or  agency 
as  to  the  eligibility  of  individuals  for  weekly 
retraining  payixkents  under  this  section  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  for  any  purposes  and 
not  sub>ect  to  review  by  any  court  or  any 
otlier  officer. 


( d )  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  jointly  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlsloos  of  this  section. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PKNALTIES 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  statement 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  lor  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  applicant 
any  financial  assistance  under  section  8,  7, 
or  8,  or  any  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  secu- 
rity therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  infiu- 
encing  in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or  few  the  purpnase  of  obtaining  money, 
property,  or  anything  of  value,  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  riot 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  (1)  embesxles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  mon-^ 
eys,  funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of 
value,  whether  ijelonging  to  him  or  pledged 
or  otherwise  entrusted  to  him.  or  (2)  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other 
body  jxjlitlc  or  corporate,  or  any  liKllvidual, 
or  to  deceive  any  olBcer,  auditor,  or  exam- 
iner, makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book, 
report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary, 
or  without  being  duly  authorized  draws  any 
order  or  issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debenture,  bond,  or  other  obligation, 
or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage,  judg- 
ment, or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  intent 
to  defraud  participates  or  shares  In  or  re- 
ceives directly  or  indirectly  any  money,  prc^t. 
property,  or  benefit  through  any  transaction, 
loan,  grant,  commission,  contract,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any 
unauthorized  information  concerning  any 
future  action  or  plan  of  the  Secretary  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  hav- 
ing such  knowledge  invests  or  speculates, 
directly  or  indirectly,  In  the  securities  or 
property  of  any  company  or  corporation  re- 
ceiving loans,  grants,  or  other  assistance 
from  the  Secretary,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

SMI>LOTMENT      OF      EXPB>rrEaS      AKO      ASMXNIS- 
TBATIVK     EMPLOTRES 

Sec.  19.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  section  6, 
7,  or  ft  to  any  business  enterprise  unless  the 
owners,  partners,  or  oBicen  of  such  business 
enterprise  (1)  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
business  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting applications  made  to  the  Secretary 
for  assistance  of  any  sort,  under  this  Act, 
and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  svich 
person;  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement  bind- 
ing such  business  enterprise,  for  a  period  of 
two  years  after  such  assistance  Is  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  business  enter- 
prise, to  refrain  from  wnploying.  tendering 
any  office  or  employment  to,  or  retaining 
for  professional  services,  any  person  who.  on 
the  date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof 
was  rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior 
thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an  oflScer,  at- 
torney, agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a  po- 
sition or  engaging  in  activities  which  the 
Secretary  shall  have  determined  Involve  cfis- 
cretlon  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act. 

RECORD     ox     APPUCATIONS 

Ssc.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  list  of  applications 
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appr')ved  for  flnanctal  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 6.  7,  or  8.  wblch  shall  be  kept  av.iilable 
for  public  Inspection  during  the  regular 
business  hours  of  the  Department  >  f  Coni- 
n-.erce  The  following  Informathm  shall  be 
posted  In  such  list  &■  soon  as  each  applica- 
tion 13  approved:  (1)  the  name  of  the  appli- 
es.it  and.  in  the  case  of  corporate  applica- 
tl  MIS,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  directors 
therMif  i2i  the  amount  and  duration  of  the 
loan  or  grant  for  which  application  is  made. 
(3 1  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  ir  grant  are  to  be  used,  and  i4)  a 
general  description  of  the  security  offered 
in  the  case  of  a  loan. 

PREVAILING    R.^TE    OF    W\r.F.    .^  N D    FORTY-MOUK 
WEEK 

Sec  21  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
plciyed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assist  3d  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  and  und'?rtaken  by  public  applicanrs 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  le.ss  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davi<;-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U  S  C  276a— 276a  3i. 
and  every  such  employee  shuU  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worlced  In  any  workweek  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours  In 
the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be  Tlie 
Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  6.  7.  or  8  for  such  a 
projecc  »uhi  ut  first  obtaining  adequate  a.s- 
surance  that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construct:. jti  work 
The  Secretjuy  of  Labor  shall  hav  -.vith  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  speciiled  in  ths 
provision,  the  authority  and  func'i.  ni.s  set 
forth  m  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (15  FR  3176.  64  Stat  1267  5  USC 
l.'J3z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948  as 
amended:  40  U  B.C.  276c). 

ANNr.*L  report 
Sec  22  The  Secretary  sh.tl!  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Art 
f(jr  each  fi.-cal  year  begh-ming  wirh  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1062  Such  report 
sha;;  be  printed  and  shal.  be  transmitted 
to  the  C(jngress  not  later  than  January  3  of 
the  year  following  the  fiscal  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  report  is  made.  Such 
rep'Tt  shall  show,  among  other  things.  iT) 
the  number  and  size  of  Government  con- 
tracts for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and 
services  placed  with  business  enterprises  lo- 
cated In  r?development  areas,  and  i2i  the 
amcjunt  and  duration  of  employment  result- 
ing from  such  contracts.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  the  varl"us  departments 
and  agencies  'if  the  Government  engaged  in 
the  pr'-)curement  of  supplies  and  services 
shall  furnl.<!h  to  the  Secretary  such  informa- 
tion as  mav  be  necessary  fur  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  23  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

USE  OF  OTHER  EACH  ITIES 

Sec  24  I  a  I  Whenever  possible  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall  use  the  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government,  but  only 
with  their  consent  and  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  The  foregoing  requtreme;it  '-h.iU  be 
Impleniei.fed  by  the  Secretary  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  duplication  ui  exist- 
ii^g  sratT.s  and  facilities  in  any  agency  or 
tnstnjmentality  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  delegate  to 
the  heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  any  of  the  Sec- 
retary's functions,  powers,  and  dutie.s  under 


this  Act  a.1,  he  may  deem  appropriate  and 
•o  authorize  Uie  redele^atlon  of  such  func- 
tions. pow»rs.  and  duties  by  the  heads  of 
such  departments  and  agencies 

I  bi  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ctovernment  shall  exercise  their  fK-)Wers 
duties,  and  lunc'iiins  in  such  manner  a.s 
wU!  assist  in  currying  out  the  objectives  of 
this  Acr  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental 
to  any  existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any 
existing  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government, 

I  CI  Funds  avithorlzed  t<'>  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  between  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government.  If  such  funds 
are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
specifically  authorized  and  appr^iprlated 

(di  Subject  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the 
head  of  any  agency,  for  the  perffjrmance  of 
functions  under  this  Act.  Including  func- 
tions delegated  pursuant  to  subsection  lai. 
may  place  positions  In  grades  I'l.  17.  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
Act.  and  su<  h  positions  sliall  br  In  addition 
to  the  numt)er  of  such  positions  authorized 
by  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  be  placed  In  such 
grades  Provtdrd,  That  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  fifteen  such  positions  may  be  placed  In 
such  grades  under  this  subsection,  to  be  ap- 
jX)rtloned  among  the  ageqcles  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

RECORDS    AND    AfDIT 

Sec  25.  (n)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6,  7.  or  8  of  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
Including  re-ords  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  'he  dispo-sltlon  by  such  recipient 
of  the  pr'>ceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  Is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examlna- 
tlf)n  to  any  lx>iks  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  section  6.  7.  or  8  'f 
this  Act 

LOANS    TO    S-\TE    A.VD    LOCAL    DKVKLOPMENT 
COMPANIES 

Src  26  Sec- ion  502  Of  the  Small  Business 
Inve.-<lment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing L<ut  paragraph  (6). 

SrtTJY    BY    SErRETART 

Sec  27  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  procedures 
to  provide  for  Increased  use  of  military  bases, 
and  Government-owned  plants  and  facilities 
for  the  manuiacture  or  prtxluctlon  of  muni- 
tions and  othtr  supplies  for  the  Government, 
which  arc  located  In  areas  designated  under 
section  5  of  t  iis  Act  as  redevelopment  areas 
and  which  ar-3  not  fully  utilized,  whenever 
such  Uf^  Is  consistent  with  the  national  de- 
fense, economy  In  Government  operation. 
and  other  Government  prixrurement  objec- 
tives Upon  t,he  completion  <>t  such  study 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  re(>ort  of  h;s  findings  together  with  such 
recommendatl-'ns  for  legislative  and  other 
action  as  he  n  ay  deem  appropriate. 

APPLICATION    or    ACT 

Srr  28  As  used  In  this  Art  the  terms 
"S'ate  '.  States",  and  •LTnited  States  '  In- 
clude the  several  States,  the  DLstrlct  of  Oo- 


lumbi.i  the  Com.num wealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Vlr^;ln  Islands.  CUiam.  and  American 
Sam<  ti 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .stiikt>  out  the  la.st  word 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons fur  Ihi.s  leui.slation,  if  there  is  a 
reit.s(jn  for  it.  us  the  flood  of  imports  from 
forciLin  countries  Yet  it  is  stranpe  that 
in  this  Hou.se  today  and  yesterday  ■we 
have  heard  very  few  Memfx'rs  point  to 
that  fact  a.s  one  of  the  rea-Min-s  for  the 
bill 

Ihi.s  hill  IS  m  Ih-'  natiiie  of  providm: 
eoriipiTi.sato!  V  paynient.s  to  those  injured 
hy  imports  I  he  free  traders  and  lead- 
ers of  the  New  Frontier  al.so  call  it  ad- 
ministrative adjustment  '  'I  hat  i.s  what 
tlii.s  bill  IS  about  In  larue  mea.sure  it  is 
to  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  forel^.;n 
im[xjrts  and  their  impact  upon  American 
indu-stry,  at'i  i'-uUure.  and  labor 

I  wish  every  M-  niber  of  Ci)ni,-re.s.s  could 
have  seen  the  di.splav  m  the  Coni^ie,- 
SiOnal  Hotel  of  shoes  imjxirted  into  this 
country,  made  by  16-cenl-an-hour  labor 
in  Hon«  Kong  and  26-cent-an-hour  labor 
m  Japan  flootlinn  the  market,s  of  th  > 
country  I  he  cht-ap  laUir  of  Italy  and 
several  other  countries  al.so  makes  it.s 
contribution  to  our  trouble^ 

One  of  the  Members  spoke  of  CJlov- 
ersville,  N  Y  What  is  wront;  with  Glov- 
ersville,  NY''  1  he  markets  of  thi.s 
country  are  flooded  with  knit  tjloves  and 
mittens  from  Italy.  Japan,  and  Hong 
Kong 

Mr.  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  i,'enti«'m.in  yieW 

Mr    GH(  .'S.-^       I  yield 

Mr.  S'l  RATION  I  ceitamly  agree 
uilh  the  gentleman  uiili  re.spicl  to  the 
problem  of  forei.,ii  imports,  and  this  bill 
we  have  here  today  is  the  fir^t  piece  of 
legislation  v^hich  ui-  have  had  prcsi-nted 
to  U5  tn  an  effort  to  meet  the  problem  of 
area.s  hurt  by  imi^  its 

Mr  GR(JSS  Yes.  it  is  a  New  Fron- 
tier admini.sii  ativf  adjustment  bill,  com- 
pen-satory  payments  from  the  Ficieial 
Treasury  to  relieve  a  situation  brought 
al>)Ut  by  foreign  impoits. 

I  do  not  like  U^  ride  the  bu.srs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  be  confronted 
with  advei  ti.semeiit.s  urging  people  to 
"buy  Polish  h.ains  '  We  in  Iowa  ha\e 
h..ims  to  sell  to  .A.mmcan  workmu  men 
ami  women 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again"' 

Mr  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Vo:  k 

Mr  STRArroN  I  may  say  to  the 
gentlenian  m  resjject  t^)  the  legislation 
to  which  hi-  refers,  that  no  one  has  sup- 
poited  such  legislation  more  vigorously 
than  I  have;  but  I  do  feel  that  if  na- 
tional policies  are  going  to  hurt  certain 
areas  becau.se  of  im;x3rts.  then  the  Na- 
tional Go.  e:  unient  has  a  distinct  obli- 
gation to  help  those  areas,  as  this  bill 
does 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  supports  this  bill  but  .says 
nothing  or  practically  nothing  today 
abtnit  the  oil  coming  in  from  Venezuela, 
the  residual  oil  that  is  displacing  coal 
and  the  jobs  of  miners  The  New  Fron- 
tier Secretary  of  the  Interior  hardly  got 
his  chair  warm  before  he  increased  the 
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residual  oil  coming  into  this  country. 
So  you  come  in  here  today  loading  on  all 
the  taxpayers  another  f400  million  to 
take  up  the  slaclc  fcr  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS.  I  ^vish  the  gentleman 
one  day  would  vote  against  some  of  these 
imports. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  ha.s  any  alternative  to 
the  present  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  You  bet  your  life  I  have 
an  alternative  for  it. 

Mr.  MULTER.     What  is  it? 

Mr  GROSS.  A  tariff  representing  the 
differential  in  costs  of  production  as  be- 
tween the  workingnien  of  this  country 
and  the  worltingmen  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.   That  is  your  answer. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Is  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  a  bill  of  this  kind  to  help 
Americans  who  need  help? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  more  effective  way  to  help 
the  workingmen  of  this  Nation,  indus- 
try, and  the  farmers  than  to  preserve  the 
American  market  for  their  products? 

Mr.  MULTER.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  are  not  doing  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  You  are  raiding  the 
taxpayers  under  this  piece  of  hodge- 
txKlRe  legislation.  Nobody  knows  what 
It  will  do.  Question  after  question  has 
t>een  asked  this  aft^'moon  and  no  an- 
swers given.  Sure,  go  out  and  build  fish- 
ponds and  duck-shooting  preserves.  I 
suppose  that  next  you  will  want  Con- 
gress to  furnish  the  unemployed  miners 
of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  with 
ammunition  and  shotgtms  so  they  can 
go  out  and  shoot  duci:^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  preferential  motior . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  GB068  moves  thf.t  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  reconr. mendatlon  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  I  did  not  support  the  substi- 
tute that  was  offered  a  moment  ago.  I 
opposed  the  substitute  and  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill.  The  suljstitute  was  just  a 
little  less  worse  than  the  committee  bill; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fi  om  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  congratiolate  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  taking  the 
position  he  has  toward  examining  the 
causes  of  this  allege<i  unemployment  in 
a  great  many  places.  There  are  eight 
other  major  causes.  I  have  looked  in 
vain  to  find  what  the  conmiittee  has 
done  to  correct  any  one  of  those  causes. 
They  have  simply  adopted  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  rather  than  the  causes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  we  are  dealing  with 
today  is  effects,  and  not  causes.  It  is 
the  same  story  all  over  again. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Afr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  Did  not  the  gentle- 
man refer  incorrectly  to  this  bill  as  a 
hodge-podge  bill?  Should  it  not  be 
called  the  Hodges-podge  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Call  it  what  you  want. 
Let  us  be  fair  to  the  taxpayeis,  and  let 
us  be  fair  to  ourselves.  Let  us  deal  with 
causes  and  not  with  effects. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  is 
the  gentleman  talking  about,  a  share- 
the -wealth  program? 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  sharing  of  the  tax- 
payer bill. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man is  serious  in  offering  this  preferen- 
tial motion  because  I  shall  be  glad  to 
vote  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oflered  by  Mr  H«.pern.  of 
New  York:  Page  45  before  the  period  in  line 
4.  Insert  the  following:  "rather  than  by 
merely  transferring  employment  opportuni- 
ties from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Members  on  our  side,  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   [Mr.  Halperni. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
antipirating  amendment  leaves  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
to  prevent  the  raiding  of  industry  from 
one  area  of  the  United  States  to  another. 
By  this  amendment  the  intent  is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  bill's  declaration  of 
purpose. 

As  conunendable  as  the  principles  of 
this  bill  may  be,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
further  clarify  it  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  pirating  of  industry.  I  expressed  my 
concern  about  this  problem  in  my  addi- 
tional views  in  House  Report  No.  186  on 
the  bill. 

I  am  concerned  that  S.  1  as  reported 
does  not  contain  in  its  declaration  of 
purpose  language  to  effectively  prevent 
the  raiding  of  industries  in  some  areas 
which  could  conceivably  cause  an  eco- 
nomic setback  in  current  thriving  com- 
munities.   I  am  not  convinced  that  the 


language  of  the  bill  as  reported  is  suf- 
ficient to  protect  against  the  migration 
or  pirating  of  industries  from  estab- 
lished areas  into  distressed  ones.  I  rec- 
ognize that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  write  an  ironclad  provision  into 
the  bill  preventing  such  shifts  in  the  lo- 
cation of  industries.  I  feel,  however, 
that  the  relevant  provisions  in  S.  1  can 
be  tightened,  and  more  definite  stand- 
ards prescribed  for  its  administration. 
This  can  be  established  once  and  for  all 
bv  setting  forth  the  antipirating  prin- 
ciple in  the  declaration  of  purpose. 

Nowhere  in  the  declaration  of  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  mention  made  of  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  guard  against  the  pirating 
of  industry  or  the  runaway  shop.  That 
is  why  I  offered  tiiis  amendment.  Under 
the  bill  as  it  now  reads,  the  declaration 
of  pui-pose  in  section  2,  on  page  45,  lines 
2  to  4.  states  that  "and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  new  employment 
opportunities  should  be  created  by  de- 
veloping and  expanding  new  and  existing 
facilities  and  resources." 

I  believe  that  the  words  "expanding 
new  and  existing  facilities  and  resources" 
do  not  sufficiently  stress  the  legislative 
intent  that  this  bill  is  not  designed 
merely  to  transfer  employment  oppor- 
tunities from  one  area  of  the  United 
States  to  another. 

My  amendment  to  the  preamble  would 
add  the  words:  "rather  than  by  merely 
transferring  employment  opportunities 
from  one  area  of  the  United  States  to 
another.  '  This  addition  would  stress  in 
clear  and  forceful  terms  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

Such  clarification  would  provide  clear 
and  specific  guidelines  to  the  adminis- 
tratoi's  of  the  bill;  it  would  emphasize 
the  creation  of  new  opportunities  and 
economic  growth;  and  it  would  discour- 
age the  raiding  of  developed  areas. 

It  is  obvious  that  heavily  productive 
communities  could  be  affected  under 
such  standards  and  particularly  large 
cities  such  as  my  own  city  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  clear  that  this 
process  shall  not  occur  and  that  funds 
shall  not  be  used  under  the  act  to  lure 
industries  from  developed  communities 
with  a  consequent  creation  of  unemploy- 
ment there. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mclteh:  On 
page  79,  line  10.  strike  out  "Whenever  po.s- 
sible"  and  insert  "To  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable". 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  suggested  by  the  Seci-e- 
tary  of  Commerce.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  and  I 
understand  it  is  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  was  in  my  sub- 
stitute bill,  and  we  accept  it. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  In  support  of  the 
amendment,  permit  me  to  read  the  let- 
ter dated  March  24.  1961.  to  the  dis- 
tlnpuished  chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  from  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Giles,  General 
Counsel  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

The  OrNER.^x  Counsel  or  Cummerc  e, 

Wa.'ihington.  DC.  March  ?4   1961 
Hon    BRrNT  .Sf-ence, 

Chairman.  Cnrnmittee  on  Bankmrj  arid  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Re-preaentatue^.  Wa.sh- 
I'tgtori,  DC. 

DE.4R  Mr  Chaixman  In  reporting  out  S  1 
to  provide  a  Federal  program  t.j  .u<5sist  areas 
of  substantial  and  persUtent  unenipl  jynient. 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
changed  the  first  sentence  of  sectinn  24 
relating  to  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  existing  facllttles  of  other  Pedt-ral 
agencies   to  read  as  follows: 

"Whenever  possible  In  carrying  (.it  the 
provulous  of  this  act  the  &^cretary  shall 
use  the  available  services  and  facilities  of 
other  agencies  and  Instrumcn'al.tlcs  of  the 
Peder<il  Onvernmen*,  but  only  w!»h  their 
cnnsent  ai;rl  on  n  reJmbuir.ihlf  b-i.<;:<!  Ttie 
foregolni;  refiiilrement  shnll  be  implemented 
by  the  Secretary  In  such  a  manner  a.'^  to 
avoid  the  duplication  of  existing  st.i3«;  and 
facilities  in  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of    the    Federal    Government    ' 

This  change  caused  us  concern  becHU.^c 
the  phrv.e  "whenever  possible."  when  read 
compara'ivfly  with  the  phrn'"'^  "t'l  'he  extrnt 
practicable'  in  the  sentence  which  w  is  re- 
placed, created  a  le^latlve  history  which 
might  be  Interpreted  as  compelling  a  dele- 
gation when  In  fact  such  r\n  action  would 
be    impracticable    or    unwise 

In  discussing  with  Represent.!'. ive  .\  J 
MuiTER  nf  the  committee  t'  l^  ch.n.t;-  m 
S  1  a-s  reported,  he  jugges'ej  -  :ifjs«:t-r '..  ri 
of  the  phrase  "to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
tlcab.e"  for  the  phrmse  "whenever  p<>s.<i!b!e' 
aa  not  havl:ig  the  undesirable  con^pellinij 
implication  which  might  be  found  in  the 
coinniuiee  provision.  The  Deparment  of 
Commerce  concurs  in  this  euggeMlon  of 
Repre-sent-itive  Mui  txr,  and  ur^^e.s  that  the 
phra.«;e  "to  the  fullest  exten*  pracMc.-ible" 
be  Inserted  '.n  Ueu  of  the  phr  i«e  "w'lenever 
p)o.«!sible  " 

A.S  the  record  show*.  Secret  irv  H  "dees 
tes'ifled  before  the  ccmmltt^^es  i>r  t.th 
Hou.s.s  as  to  his  purpose  of  u  mg  exi.»t4ng 
organizations  engaged  in  activities  closely 
related  to  the  propocM  pm^r  m  ai.rl  thu.^ 
avoid  dupllcnMon  and  uiiwarrmted  expem^p 
entailed  in  setting  up  new  stafT-!  when  rh<^y 
are    not    needed. 

Slnccrt.-iy    your- 

Rf>fFRT  E    GU  KS. 

General  Counsel 

The  CHAIRMAN  TTte  n'i-«^fion  is  on 
the  amfndmmtofTer'Xl  by  ti.e  trentleman 
from  N>w  Voik  fMr    Mt'i.tf-' ' 

Tfie  ampndment  wa.s  acrreed  to 

Mr  STRA'rrON.  Mr.  Chnirman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  rrad  as  follows: 

,^.^'endment  offered  by  Mr  ."^rmrT'  m  On 
pages  81  and  82  strike  out  sectirm  27  and 
Insert   la    Ueu    there<if    the    foi:  iwing 

'STTDY     BT     SICRirT\RY 

"Sec  27  Wh.-never  the  Dep  -  r  •  ::ifii  t  of  r)e- 
fense  announces  plans  t.)  deactivate  or  U  In 
the  pr(),:f>.ss  >i  deactivating  my  jw^rmancnt 
military  lii3t.\llatlon  or  mjnr  uir.  thereiif 
and  such  Installation  Is  sltuau-d  in  ^n  are.i 
In  which  the  r.\rr-  of  unemployment  is  6  ptr 
rvntum  or  mo-o.  the  Secretary  «:hT::  up<';: 
the  r^cjucst  ,.'  tlic  Governor  or  Cr<>veTnnr«i  /,{ 
the  State  or  States  in  which  tlie  area  r^ 
Iwated,  institute  a  study  to  deu-rmine  the 
economic    effects   of    the   action    which    h.us 


been  or  is  to  be  tnken  In  determining  the 
economic  effe-  tc  of  such  action,  the  Berre- 
t*rv  shall,  among  other  relevant  matterg, 
c  -iLslder  and  mAke  findings  with  respect  to 
the  approximate  am>unt  ur  money  which 
has  been  or  iimy  rea.viinabiy  t>e  expected  lo 
be.  savetl  by  any  clfparinient  n  agency  of 
the  Clovernmt  n*  as  a  result  of  such  action. 
cuinpared  wit  i 

"'ill  th*"  sppf' !X!m '.te  co«;t,s  r>r  I'-iS'iPs 
which  have  b«'en.  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be,  '.ncurr-.-d  by  otiier  departments 
or  agencies  cf  '.he  C- ivcrnment.  or  by  State 
and  local  govi-rnmental  unius.  as  a  re-'ilt  <  f 
such  action, 

■'i2*  the  approximate  1  «>scs  which  h.ive 
been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be. 
incurred  by  private  Intcres'.'?  n-,  .-\  result  r.t 
such  .ictl  in  i  1  coiinec*  1' Ti  wirti  unv  f.'«cili- 
tles  which  they  have  provided  to  ser-,  e  the 
needs  '>f  any  such  instaUallon  .jnd  which 
would  otherviae  have  to  t>e  provui.d  In 
whole  or  In  pvrt   by  the  Government. 

'  (3)  the  approximate  c  »Bt  to  the  Gov- 
e-nment  of  relocating  any  such  ln.«tall.itlon 
in  the  event  that  such  In.stnllatlon  has  been 
or  will  be  rel<>  -ated:  and 

•  \i  the  .  ppr'  ximate  cosf  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  reictivating.  In  a  national  emer- 
gency or  other  contingency,  any  such  in- 
stiUi'tUin  witli  respect  to  which  Any  uucli 
acti  >n  is  prop,  scd  Ui  be  taken 
Any  such  study  ihall  be  coaducted  .is  cx- 
pedlMouslv  OF  prnctlcable.  nnd  the  findings 
rer.ulting  therefrom  shall  be  tmnsmlrf^  by 
the  Sectet.^ry  to  the  Se<-retary  of  Defen'-^ 
ami  to  the  Cr  tigre«.-.  '  " 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Chairm.TP.  will 
the  t^Lntlem.m  yield ^ 

Mr  STHATTON  T  yuld  to  the 
rrntkman  f.nm  Tixa- 

Mr     PATMAN      Mr     Chairman,    the 
rnmmittoe  till  has  a  similar  provif;ion. 
I  have  di.sci,.sscd  thi.s  que'itlon  with  thr 
chairman  or    the  Committee  on  Armed 
SfTMCP  ,    th>    I'entlrman    from   Georgia 
iMr      Vinson)      and     after     these    di.s- 
cu.s.sKin.s    I   ■'  m    prepared    to   accept    fh'' 
penMpman's  anT^ncim^'nt   in   li^u  of   the 
sim:la:    ;iro\.-inri   m  thf  rimmiftce   bill. 
Mr  STRAnON      Mr  Chairman  lam 
Rrrateful  for  the  .support  which  tho  <ii.s- 
tmsrui.shod   ci  ni'enmi   f i  om  li-xas     Mr 
Patm\-.  .,  chairman  of  ihr  .subcornnmtr.-. 
has  ?ivcn  to  mv  amenchnent  and  also  for 
the  support  of  the  fii.snns'ui.' Mcd  chair- 
man  of   my   u'A'A   Cornmitt.e   on    Armed 
Service.s.    th^    distiiisiui.shed    rent!. -man 
from  Cieorgi.i  IMr  Vinson;. 

Tlii.s  i.«;  tht  am<iidmrnt  to  which  I  re- 
ff-rred  in  ireii  ;al  di-baU^  a  moment  atro 
It  IS  an  amfiidmriit  d-smned  'u)  in.sure 
that  on  the  basic  i&suf  of  iin.  mploynient 
the  right  hand  of  om  Ck)Vtrnrn«MU  will 
know  what  the  U-fl  hainl  i.>  rioiiit.:.  and 
attt-mpt  It}  cxjriiinalv  with  it 

S  1  us  lecrislatK  ri  dcsicnrd  to  df.il  wih 
the  problem  of  unfinplovm.nt  I  am 
.sm>>  fi  :;'  til"  ovrrwhtlmiiu:  m,'ijt>riiy  of 
the  MemtK'is  of  tlii.s  Hoiiw^  fcrl  tha' 
there  i.s  an  urgent  need  for  us  to  do 
.sofiiflhiti-;  'oallfViat-  the  -ufTt-rin  •  b«-ink; 
Crtu.si>d  aroind  tlic  Nation  by  unemploy- 
ment, parui-nlarly  m  arexs  which  are 
critically  ai.d  chroiucally  afft-cted  In 
fart,  action  ;o  relieve  uri'mijlovmcnt  has 
been  one  of  t^.  central  obj^n-lives  ot  thl.s 
administration.  ,uid  u  has  aJst)  l>een  one 
of  the  central  objective-  of  thui  C<mi;re.s.s 
as  IS  amply  denion.stral^-d  by  tiie  No  1 
yiven  u>  ihi.s  l-vlsiatiun  m  the  utiier 
budy. 

But    Mr     Chairman,    as    »as    made 

abundantly  clear  only  ye.sterday  ui  the 


President's  special  mesia*re  on  the  De- 
fense   Department    budt.;et,    action    }ui,'. 
been    taken    or    will    stjon    be    taken    m 
many  areas  of  our  country  by  one  impor- 
tant ai-ency  of  thi.s  Government  which 
will  seriously  aggravate  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  we  are  trvmg  to 
alleviate   in   thi.s   bill      Whether   we   like 
11  or  not.  the  Depaiuuent  of  I3efen.se  i' 
one  of  tlic  major  employers  m  the  Na- 
tion,    einii'.oyin'jr     rvt     only     men     and 
women  in  uniform  but  al.so  vast  number 
of  civilian  men  and  \v  omen  as  well.    Any 
maior    reduction    u\   defense   oi>erntion- 
Is  bi'und  Lo  have  important  consequence 
on    local    and    national    unemployment. 
particularly     where     these     in'  tallations 
represent   a   maiur    part   of    the    overall 
emplovnv  tu    m    the    area.      Any    s<-nou3 
reduction  or  iti.sesUibh.^hment  of  a  major 
defense  in.slalialion  ;n  an  area  of  .serious 
unemployment,  in  other  words,  can  turn 
this  area  into  an  unemployment  di.saster 
area    or    into    a    n\ievi  lopnienL    area    as 
dehnid   by   thi.s  bill   virtually   uvernieht 
We  oukIU  to  try  not  to  let  tlus  happen. 
On    yesterday    the    Presidents    mes- 
.sage  announc«'d  the  fact  that  in  the  near 
future,     pe:f  .ips     within     the     next     L'4 
hours,  would  come  an  ar.iiouncemrnt  ol 
the    deacliviiliun    of    -  ime    7 J    military 
uii Lai lat  ions   here  and  abroad       I   have 
no  way  of  knowing  which  install, ilions 
are  included  on  tins  list,  of  course,  but 
I   am   sure    il  at    every    Member   of    this 
Huu.se  who  repirsents  .i  distrK  t  in  which 
.some    mihlarv     uisUiUation     is     locate<l 
iec<ijrni/e.s    what    the    drastic    reduction 
Ol  the  complete  clo.s<-do»n  of  the  msUil- 
lalion    ot    liLs    distiiet    could    mean    ;.'i 
terms    of    adiled    uiieiiDloynu'nt    in    his 
a  rea 

Does  it  make  sr;,se  for  us  to  pass  a 
bill  tcxlay  authoii/mg  the  appropriation 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  aid 
une:nplo\m  >nt  irul  at  the  same  time 
.say  or  do  roihinc  alwut  actions  beuK- 
taken  by  .s..me  other  a.incy  of  Govern- 
ment which  could  (Tiously  afsravate 
the  unrn;pio\  ment   problem? 

'Ihe;i  1  :  }w^n  t-Ok  in  the  .Air  Force 
for  I  \anipi''  in  my  home  iState  of  New 
York,  of  cloMiu  down  U.e  Air  Matei  lel 
.A.re,i  at  Uie  Grif!i.~.s  Air  Force  IJas«-  in 
lUwiie.  conuronly  referred  to  as  lioama. 
with  a  coiist-quenL  loss  of  6.200  job.s 
Fortunately,  m  respoiis*-  to  pieiis  of 
members  of  tlie  N.  v.  Yo:k  ."-'tale  con- 
•  re.^:onal  delei;.it»oii  on  both  sidi  s  of 
the  ai.sle  the  A;r  Force  has  now  Htn  ed 
to  defer  any  f\na.  dectsh  n  on  thi.s  pro- 
jected clo.sedown  as  my  di.slinguished 
coll»M»,'ue  and  fiiend  •  iie  gentleman  I'roi,: 
New  Voik  Mr  PiKr.-it  1.  h.is  already 
mentioned  in  the  gfuei-al  detiat<  (or  at 
lea^t  C  montii.s  But  jl  is  alre.uly  clear 
what  iiie  de\ii.siar.!,K'  etum  .'iiic  in. pact  of 
thi.  decision,  if  :t  should  eventually  be 
taken  by  liie  Air  Force,  wr  uld  be  The 
I'tica-Kouie  areti  is  already  an  area  of 
major  unemplovment  Hie  loss  of  ti.L'UO 
jol;s,  a  ver\  .suh.sianf  lal  pertenUge  of  the 
total  employment  of  the  whole  area, 
would  turn  th;-;  community,  which,  has 
bern  stiiuxling  f<>-  years  to  combat  un- 
employment, ove:  night  inU)  a  major  dls- 
a   t.-r  A'.rA 

.Surely  there  is  somet.h;i«j  which  can 
and  should  be  done  to  try  to  prevent 
tlus  sort  of  a  developim  nl      Surely  the 
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decisiona  of  the  Defense  Department 
cannot  be  considered  completely  In  a 
vacuum,  without  any  regard  for  their 
impact  on  the  civilian  economy  of  the 
Nation  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
here.  Surely  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  actions  of  one  agency  of 
Government  should  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  policies  and  programs  being  fol- 
lowed by  other  agencies.  Surely  there 
must  be  some  overall  coordination  even 
in  a  Government  as  huge  and  as  un- 
wieldy 8L5  our  own. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not 
be  in  order  under  tJie  rules,  in  the  case 
of  a  bill  which  deals  with  imemployment 
areas  and  places  certain  obligations  and 
responsibilities  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  ofler  an  amendment  which 
would  direct  certain  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  be  germane  to  the  bill, 
although  perhaps  the  most  direct  way 
to  deal  with  this  serious  problem  would 
be  with  legislation  of  that  kind.  But 
the  amendment  wliich  I  am  offering  is 
directed  only  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  to  the  subject  with  which  this 
legislation  specifically  deals.  It  is,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  similar  to  an 
amendment  offered  in  the  other  body 
the  other  day  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long, 
and  which  failed  of  adoption  there,  ac- 
cording to  my  inJormation,  by  only  a 
very  narrow  margin,  and  after  it  had 
been  perfected  anc  improved  in  its  form 
as  a  result  of  rather  general  discussion 
in  the  other  body  over  a  period  of  2  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  wording 
of  section  27  of  S.  1  Is  in  my  judgment 
not  really  adequar^e  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion to  which  I  have  been  referring.  In 
particular,  it  deals  to  facilities  or  bases 
which  have  already  been  phased  out  or 
which  are  not  now  being  fully  utilized, 
whereas  the  big  problem  which  will  be 
facing  most  of  our  districts  is  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  the  increased  impact 
on  unemployment  that  will  be  caused  by 
the  closing  of  the  73  bases  to  which  the 
President  has  reft  rred,  as  well  as  other 
closings  which  may  well  be  coming  along 
in  the  future.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
ofTering  my  amendment  as  a  substitute 
to  section  27. 

Briefly,  my  amendment  would  call  on 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  whenever 
the  Defense  Department  annoimces 
plans  to  deactivate  a  military  installa- 
tion or  whenever  it  is  in  the  process  of 
deactivating  a  ir.ihtary  installation  in 
.in  area  which  is  suffering  from  serious 
unemployment.  d<'flned  as  6-percent  un- 
employment or  more,  to  look  into  the 
overall  economic  consequences  of  this 
action.  Under  my  amendment  this 
study  would  not  be  made  frivolously  or 
even  automatically,  but  only  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of 
the  State  or  Stages  directly  affected  by 
th"  closedown.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce would  be  authorized  to  look  spe- 
cifically into  all  c>f  the  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment involveci  in  these  deactivations, 
whether  a  full  base  or  a  major  part  of 
a  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Materiel 
Area  at  Rome,  N.Y.  The  Secretary 
would  examine,  lor  example,  what  addl- 


tlcHial  costs  might  be  incurred  by  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  by  local  governments,  costs  such  as 
the  relocation  of  families,  defaulting  on 
PHA  mortgages,  increased  outflow  of  un- 
employment compensation,  costs  of 
moving  equipment  and  families,  and 
costs  of  retraining  new  workers.  This 
study,  with  all  of  these  economic  facts 
set  forth  and  with  a  full  description  of 
the  impact  on  the  local  economy,  and 
with  appropriate  recommendations, 
would  then  be  made  available  to  the 
Congress  and  also  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

My  amendment  cannot  properly  go 
beyond  that  in  this  legislation,  because 
in  this  bill  we  cannot  of  course  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  do  anything. 
But  the  economic  information  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
imder  my  amendment  would.  I  am  sure, 
have  tremendous  impact  on  the  final 
decision  reached  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Surely  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Department  to  proceed  if  the 
facts  of  a  closedown  motivated  by  econ- 
omy proved  to  involve  greater  overall 
ex,penses,  or  if  the  impact  on  unem- 
ployment was  tremendously  severe. 
The  spotlight  of  publicity  in  this  case,  in 
other  words,  would  serve  as  a  great 
moral  if  not  a  legal  persuader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ment represents  the  very  least  that  we 
in  this  House  can  do  to  insure  that 
whatever  actions  may  be  taken  by  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  next  few 
months  will,  insofar  as  humanly  possible, 
not  be  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  aggra- 
vate the  total  unemployment  problem 
to  which  this  very  important  legislation 
is  addressed.  Unless  the  jobs  which  we 
are  attempting  to  create  in  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  front  door  are  effec- 
tively prevented  from  slipping  rapidly 
away  out  the  back  door,  we  will  not  have 
accomplished  what  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  passing  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  this 
amendment  to  S.  1. 

Tills  amendment  is  a  sound  approach 
to  a  very  serious  problem.  When  the 
armed  services  builds  a  military  instal- 
lation in  an  area,  many  people  from  the 
area  and  from  outside  the  area  depend 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  installation 
for  their  livelihood.  Private  industry  in- 
vests large  sums  of  money  in  business 
which  services  the  installation.  There- 
fore, the  decision  to  deactivate  a  military 
Installation  is  one  which  has  far-reach- 
ing consequences  to  the  community 
where  the  installation  is  established. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Air  Force  base 
in  Rome.  N.Y.  This  base  employs  over 
6.500  civilians.  In  addition,  there  are 
at  least  an  additional  3,500  people  who 
work  for  private  concerns  which  di- 
rectly service  the  base.  Private  business 
has  invested  substantial  sums  in  the 
area.  If  this  base  is  deactivated  at  least 
10.000  persons  may  be  out  of  work. 
This  does  not  include  the  businesses  and 
services  in  the  community  which  are  de- 
pendent ujxin  the  consumer  spending  of 
the  base's  p>ersonnel. 


The  effect  of  this  additional  unem- 
ployment in  the  area  can  t>e  readily 
seen  by  looking  at  recent  statistics. 

The  latest  figures  show  that  9.5  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  in  the  Rome- 
Utica  labor  market  area  are  unemployed. 
This  figure  represents  12,500  people  out 
of  work.  The  Rome-Utica  area  just 
misses  being  one  of  the  substantial  and 
persistant  labor  surplus  areas  under  S.  I. 

In  1958  this  area  had  9.7  percent  un- 
employment. Fifty  percent  above  the 
national  average  was  10.2.  In  1959  there 
was  8.2  percent  of  the  labor  force  out  of 
work.  Fifty  percent  above  the  national 
average  for  that  year  was  8.3.  In  1960 
this  area  had  8.2  percent  of  the  labor 
force  out  of  work,  with  50  percent  above 
the  national  average  being  8.4.  It  is 
apparent  that,  if  10,000  more  people  are 
unemployed,  this  area  will  probably  be 
listed  as  a  substantial  and  persistent 
labor  surplus  area  under  the  formula  in 
S.  1. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  study  of 
the  economic  consequences  to  the  area 
and  of  the  overall  economic  impact  to 
the  counti-y  which  will  result  when  a 
military  installation  is  closed. 

A  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
mei*ce  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
insure  that  the  Government  takes  a 
broader  view  of  the  consequences. 

The  amendment  deserves  our  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Sthatton]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Davis:  On  page  80,  line  21,  strike  out  the 
word  'fifteen"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "five". 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  negotiating  on  this  question 
and  we  have  decided  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  James  C. 
Davis]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  explain  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  re- 
duces the  number  of  supergrades  to  be 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  act 
from  15  to  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Greorgia  IMr.  James  C.  Davis  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Montoya:  On 
page  72,  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  subsection; 

"(f)  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  Individuals  residing  in  re- 
development areas,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  give  consideration  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  individuals  who  are  agricultural 
workers  or  are  engaged  in  other  seasonal  oc- 
cupations and  who  require  occupational 
training  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  engage 
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In  supplementary  employment  during  the 
off  so-ison  find  during  other  perixls  of  re- 
duoeU  activity  In  th«  field  of  their  regular 
or  primary  occupations." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  our  side  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept uhe  amendment. 

M:-.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  give  us  a  word  of  ex- 
planation'' 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  i.s  to  place 
clearly  within  the  provision.s  of  the  act 
a  provision  which  will  enable  tiie  S.c- 
retan.-  to  initiate  vocational  traininsr 
pro^iani.s  wherever  they  ar?  fea.'^iblc  for 
agricultural  workers  who  out  of  sra'^on 
find  themselves  unemployed. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  propose  an  amfnd- 
meut  which  in  my  opinion  u;!!  ::reatly 
benefit  a  segment  of  our  population 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  arjree  needs  help 
I  am  spcakinc  of  the  agricultural  wor;:er 
and  the  individuals  engaged  m  seasonal 
occupations.  In  this  connection.  I  offer 
the  following  amendment  to  S.  1 : 

On  p.»ge  72,  after  line  14.  inocrt  the  f  il- 
luwmg  nfw  subsection. 

■■|f)  In  providing  assistance  u::dcr  thl.s 
»ec*io;i  wUh  respect  to  unempNiy^d  and  un- 
deremployed Individuals  residing;  fi  redf>- 
▼elopmen',  area.i.  the  Secretary  of  Liilxtr  nnd 
the  6«'(:retary  of  Health.  Educ  itlon.  and  Wel- 
fare shall  grlve  consideration  to  the  spocl  i'. 
neecLs  of  individuals  who  aro  .vgrl^  ultur  il 
workers  or  are  engaged  in  other  seosejual  oc- 
cupalloix.-;  and  who  require  f>ccupaMonaI 
training  m  urdcr  to  qualify  thrm  to  engnffe 
la  .supplempntary  employment  dvirincj  the 
ofT  se-»r(jn  and  durlnsj  other  perl-icl.';  of  re- 
duced ac".v;*v  In  the  field  of  their  r'-piiLu 
or  pr'.miry  u  cupatlona." 

Permit  me  now  to  make  a  numb*»r  n: 
observation.s  which  I  believe  .<;ubsta:i- 
tiatc  the  n>ed  for  an  adequate  program 
of  vocatioi.al  retraining  to  he'p  asncul- 
tural  and  seasonal  workers.  A  massive 
retral!^ln^'  program  for  the.se  two  c:rt)up.s 
will  enable  them  to  acquire  new  skills 
which  are  needed  to  cntor  n^^w  fields  of 
endeavor. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  anv  of  my 
colleagues  that  agricultural  empl' yees 
are  in  dire  need  of  help  In  mo.  t  of  our 
discu.ssion.s  of  how  to  solve  'he  pniblem 
of  h.-l;  unemployment:  .11  i!>-ire';.-;ed 
areas,  too  much  empha5is  ha^  btrn 
placed  on  lontr-ranpe  soluticns  and  i'^'- 
noruu  the  atrricultural  unt  mpli.vme!-.' 
Secretary  Freeman  in  his  te.'Mmnny  be- 
fore the  Hoti.'e  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  Fcbruai>  27.  1961,  Indi- 
cated tliat  over  1,400  000  are  unemplovt  .1 
and  underemployed  out  of  a  total  asri- 
cultunil  labor  force  of  4,70i"!  000.  I'  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  an  expandiiu: 
economy  with  such  a  lai-::e  .=:e^'mf'nt  d 
our  ix)pu!aticn  in  a  basic  indu.'^tr  y  u.ndcr- 
emp;  e, ed     He  said: 

There  Is  enough  underep;f>!oyment  e.i'h 
year  am mg  worliers  20  to  04  yc  i.-^  r>{  ago 
who  live  i):i  f  irms  to  cquiii  a  full  ye  ir  of 
uiiempliiynicnt  for  1.400.000  wjrkrrs  TV.  i? 
Is  '.'t  siiy — If  wt;  did  not  have  ^o  m  i  y  people 
under>?mpl!)yed  In  aertculture.  the  Nation 
WMuM  h.*'.e  roughly  1.400.000  more  unem- 
ployed workers  than  are  currently  re- 
por  ',etj 

It  18  clear  that  unemployment  and 
U'.'I  remployment  eu'e  basically  the  sam<^ 
condf'on 

Since  World  War  IT,  the  Natlo.is  econ- 
omy   luus  no'   jrown  enough   '0  put  to  work 


an'l    keep    fully   cmplnyed   ni:    of   our  people 
who  w»n»   to  w  »rk 

Alreatly  firm  famUie*  sret  a  third  uf  their 
net  lnct>nie  fn)n'.  nDtifarir.  s«.)urcL'8  Of  e\ery 
luO  farm  r.peravirs.  45  Uli!  «t)me  work  off 
tljeir  rariiL-  in  I95w,  .mcl  uo.i.'-iy  a  Ihirtl  Lif 
tJio  '  •pur.ii.  .rs  A  >ri(,ed  oil  their  f.irma  100 
days  >'r  more 

However,  representatives  of  95  p<  .'^ent 
of  the  rural  electric  .Ny^tems  ol  the  Na- 
tion report  Ihal  tliere  ij  need  for  a<ldi- 
Limal  work  nff  the  farms  in  the  .ireas 
they  serve  With  the  latx)i  supply  in- 
crfiV=iin!T  and  vith  technoloiiv  ni.iKins.;  an 
li  ;ur  of  \v  ik  more  pr<jdurt!\e.  we  have 
p:imiLted  a  .-iluation  to  develop  wliere 
demand  h.u  bet^n  outrun 

Pre.sidma  Kennedy  in  lu,^  ->'Ht<-  of  the 
I'nion  mi'.s.sa^e  indicated  that  farm 
mcr^me  in  the  past  10  years  ha.^  detri  .um-d 
over  25  p»  rcent  T\\r  restora'lon  of  tin- 
purehnsir.u;  ^xiwer  of  the  farmer  (ould 
.solve  mai:y  of  our  problems  in  the  ntiier 
industrial  areas  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  in* -rent  h'lman  pmbl-'ms  on  the 
faiTn  whieh  net-d  immediate'  att.'nt!on 
W'e  cannot  .s<'>Ive  the.s4>  prol)len-,,-5  throui;h 
expanriinc  surplus  commtKiitv  dHt:'bu- 
tion  or  ext-ndinnr  Iceislation  We  must 
s^f'k.  a  .•^p«H»dler  st)lutioi.  wlU'  ;.  will  '.nve 
iohs  to  thf  aurirultu;  al  iinemr)lovtxl 
lTndcremi)loyment  in  a«:nrulture  has  be- 
loni'  a-i  inrreasinb.'.y  sejious  problem 
sinre  th*-  end  of  the  war  An  incieasin. 
nunibi  r  and  an  inciTa.sini;  percenta.'e  of 
farm  familit.^  are  found  in  thf  low.-.st 
income  eroup  of  the  Nation — the  lowest 
one-lifth  In  tie  1014  47  jx'rio  1  40  [>^i - 
cent  of  the  farm  op.iator  fiimilirs  were 
\n  tliat  (TioiiM,  but  in  the  1D5.5-57  period 
more  than  50  p»iTent  were  in  it  An- 
other wav  to  see  thus  problem  is  to  look 
ft  actual  income  (icures  In  I9.'D  only 
about  1,3  p«rct  rit  of  the  families  m  the 
Nation  riad  incomes  le<s  than  $2  00<^i  hut 
alv)ut  .6  [virri.t  of  r'le  farm  f.miilies 
had  inc(  mes  under  $J,000  Tlic  people 
want  :o  work  I'ridireiiiplovment  m 
.'  M  ultural  IS  due  to  the  national  short- 
ai  -•  of  jobs  rather  than  to  m  uTent 
ei.aract.  r.-stic.-;  of  rc.ions  or  p«^)nle 
Department  of  Aencultuie  and  Stu'" 
college  re.'-^arch  people  studymr  the 
iMolilern.s  of  specific  area,s  find  difler- 
ences.  it  :>  true  The  li!..tory  01  ,in  a.--'  a 
and  tiie  oni.;ins  and  history  of  a  i;r)up 
of  peoi'lf'  are  n  il-cted  U>  some  e-.t.iil  m 
the  oppcrtunili.  s  available  and  the  way 
the  pe<  pie  r^act  to  tiiem  ,  but  the  diff.-r- 
enees  amoiig  areas  pale  into  ins-gniti- 
canre  when  you  consider  tins  unifying 
similarity. 

The   .-\nierican   pe -pie    wherever   they 
are.  whatever  their  origins  and  history. 
v;ant    to    work.     They    apiie    to    belter 
thincs  for  them^elve.s  and  their  ciiildren 
I'hey    take   jobs   when   and   'viiere    they 
ftnd   jobs   for   '.viuf  ii   tiiey   are  qualified 
Tiiey  are  inf:enious  in  putting  their  re- 
sources to  work  to  make  and  sell  useful 
gotxls    and    in    ."^rliing    needed    .vrviee.N 
Tlus  IS  true  of   the   j»eopie   m   the   aiea.s 
tliat  are  siiort    .1   re.sources  and   buyintr 
po\'.er,  as  it  :s  m  other  areas,  contrary 
t'j  v.liat  .some  of   us   have  a.s;-^uined  loo 
easily  111  the  pa^t 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  an- 
swiT  lies  in  a  massive  program  of  v(K^a- 
tinnal  retraining,  fully  uiiii.onK  ij^e 
existint;  facilities  of  our  hiKh  schools 
and  other  State  institutions  and  creat- 


ing additional  regional  vocational 
school.^  In  areas  affected  There  is  ni) 
single  panacea  tn  tlie  dlstre.s.-ed  agri- 
cultural areas  and  imfnrtunately,  most 
of  the  solutions  offered  by  fartllndlnn 
cornrrutties  and  lepi'^Iatnr.s  are  of  a 
pump-primine  nature  Conditions  are 
•n  c.i>ir;il  in  •^.^rm-  areas  that  it  is  time 
f'T  a  new  type  of  profrrnm  to  be  efTected 
These  a^i tcultural  unemployed  must  be 
made  \ocaMonal!v  m-hile  so  that  the- 
c:\n  pro|>erlv  sf»ek  employment  in  areas 
v.r.er-'   i(>b  (ip:i, ,:  tiiiu!  .es  are  available 

The  CH.MHMAN  Hie  rjuf^tion  i-<  on 
th"  nm>'ndn-!.nit  ofTev  1  by  th<>  frentlenrin 
fri^m  New  Mf'xiro  fMr    MofrroY^' 

The  amendm^-iU  was  acreed  to 

Mr  MONTnYA  Mr  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment 

Th.e  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.\:iicndn»cnt  offtrfd  U>  Mr  U.-Nrov*  .if 
.Niw  MexK  1  On  p.ige  flj.  ufti-r  lliiC  9.  U.i-.ii 
the  fo!!ow!ng   new   Kecilon 

"Rtstmjiru 

"8rr  28  To  a«*;st  In  ti>e  long-rAJige  ac- 
cornpiislinjcnt  of  tiie  purii«ji.e.s  uf  thu  .^  t. 
the  SccTet:iry  sh.all  cstubli-^h  and  ronduit  a 
'  >:itlni'!nK  progrim  if  Ftiidy  a-.d  re«;e:irr>'. 
df~»tKned  to  asj>1s'  !n  determ!nln^,'  the  ruusrn 
of  i.nrmpi  \mpnt.  'indereniplovinent  under- 
dc\,  loprnent.  and  chn  :ilc  dtirre.slon  In  f  .e 
variou'*  areas  of  the  Nation  and  in  Uie  Nation 
,i»  a  whole  and  in  the  lurmuiallon  .ind  1111]. le- 
tnei.ttitlon  uf  National  Stale,  and  local  pro- 
Rntm-.  wblrh  wll!  raise  Income  leveLs  und 
'ifhi-rwl.sp  [jrnduce  rolutlon-  of  the  prnt)>ms 
^e^ultl^;2:  from  thes^  conditions  TTie  Sec- 
ret.iry  -hall  ir.cludi'  In  hl.i  .unual  i.port 
urKle-  scf-tli^n  2-i  a  de*  ii!e<l  atatr^ment  ron- 
ctrnmR  the  sludv  .ind  re!v  irch  cone!  x  'ed 
under  l^Us  gectiou  Ligethcr  with  lAf.  tlndlt  ks 
resultli.,;  therefrom  aid  h:s  rec  jnii-iei.iJ  .- 
tl:^nr  for  legislative  and  other  artl-n   • 

And  rentjmber  the  rucreedlr'g  wction 
TcordlnRly 

Mr  MONToYA  Mr  Cliairman.  I  of- 
fer tlii.s  ameti'lnicnt  ks  I  firmly  beluve 
t!i.it  tiiLs  leni.slation  :ieeds  a  lun-.-term 
pr'eram  of  re<.oarcI.  to  d»'U  imme  causes 
I'i  underdevelopment  and  of  chrtiiiic 
deprccx-ion  I  feel  th.at  the  provisions 
of  tills  Ldl  *ill  h.-Ip  correct  tlie  liimK-Ji- 
ale  problem  f.uin^  the  Nation  a\  the  de- 
pres..ed  area.s  However,  1  strongly  uive 
that  a  loiik'-ran-e  pro^;ram  be  instituted. 
Tins  Could  be  accomphhed  aft(T  suf- 
licient  study  and  research  hius  been  made 
to  (!<t.-im!ne  thr  ba.-ic  cau.ses  and  altor- 
native  solutions  that  may  be  available 
to  these  areis 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Ch.tiiin.ui.  we  are 
familiar  -.wih  ih-'  gentleman's  amcnd- 
ni'-nt  and   'a  e  ,irr  willuig  to  accept  it 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Cjuestion  i.s  on 
the  amrndin-'iu  offeied  bv  tlie  gentlen.an 
from    New    M 'xicu    Mr    Muniuya,. 

The   amendment   was   a^'n'tKl   to 

Mr  KKIIH  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  .<-trike  out  tiie  l.i-l  v     rd. 

.Mr  Chairman,  under  tiie  pro'. i.Mons  of 
t-his  bill  m.iny  eomrnuniMes  can  qualify 
f<'r  a.s.si  ,tance.  S<jrne  ct  the.s<-  cities  are 
obviously  more  dci.ei\ins?  ol  our  atten- 
tion ihan  others  Th^'  question  is.  Is 
theie  m  this  bill  any  directive  or  in- 
struetion  to  the  admiuis'ralor  of  the 
proiri  am  to  rive  piioiuy  t<j  those  coin- 
n.'inii.is  Ahie'i  ha\e  had  subsUintial  un- 
ernplovineii'.  for  e-xtcnded  pei.ods  of 
tune  ' 

Mr    PAIMAN      Mr    Cliuirman,  if  the 

gentleman    \^;I1    \it,Id.    the    hi!!    piovides 
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that  areas  such  as  the  gentleman  de- 
scriL>os  will  be  d<!signaled  for  assistance, 
iuid  New  Bediortl  is  given  a  priority  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  one  of  20  major  areas 
which  meet  the  test  In  the  bill  for  man- 
datory designat.on.  New  Bedford  will 
certainly  be   hifrh  on  the  priority  Hst. 

Mr  KETrH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
\ery  much  for  ihose  words  of  reassur- 
ance. 

in  this  city  we  have  a  flood  control 
project  which  lias  been  authorized  by 
this  or  by  an  earlier  Congress.  The  city 
is  hard  pressed  to  meet  Its  financial 
commitments  Is  it  the  intent  of  the 
provision  pertaining  to  the  grants  for 
public  facilities  to  take  care  of  problems 
hke  that  facing  New  Bedford  in  this  in- 
stance ? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  intended  to  take 
care  of  cities  like  New  Bedford  provided 
there  is  no  other  way  of  financing  the 
project  on  reasonable  terms  and  it  needs 
public  facilities  to  solve  Its  problems. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  th?  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
a  qupfition  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
whose  district  adjoins  mine  in  the  Ar- 
kansas-Texas area. 

On  page  4  of  the  committee  report  it 
1&  stated: 

Such  planning  should  take  Into  account 
all  Uie  potential;  of  the  area.  Tbey  may  be 
In  recreation  or  t ourl-^m.  not  heavy  Induatry: 
they  may  lie  In  <>he  promotion  of  parks  and 
the  reeLoraiion  ol  forests,  with  tbe  construc- 
tion of  necvssary  access  roads. 

First,  may  I  ask  in  just  what  way  un- 
der tlic  provisions  of  tliis  bill  an  area 
could  qualify  for  assistance  in  promoting 
parks? 

Mr   PATMAN.    This  Is  a  rural  area? 

Mr  HARRIS  Yes.  I  assume  It  Is;  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  PATMAI^r.  It  would  be  ^^ithln  the 
discretion  of  Jie  Administrator,  if  it 
conforms  with  the  overall  economic  de- 
veloi^ment  program  presented  by  the 
local  community.  I  would  not  know  un- 
les.s  I  could  se'^  the  plan.  I  would  not 
know  what  to  jay,  and  then  I  would  not 
have  the  power  because  it  Is  entirely  up 
to  Uic  Adniiniii-rator. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  oUier  words,  any 
feasible  plan  tl-.at  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  Administrator  would  be  possible  im- 
der  this  bill? 

Mr  PATMAN.  It  would  be  possible 
under  tins  act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Now  may  I  ask  this 
further  question  with  reference  to  ac- 
ctss  roads.  The  gentleman  may  or  may 
not  be  familia  •  with  Rich  Mountain,  in 
the  northern  p  ut  of  my  district  and  over 
in  Oklahoma.  It  is  substantially  in  the 
national  forest.  On  top  of  this  moun- 
tain is  a  State  park.  An  effort  has  been 
made  for  some  time  to  obtain  funds 
localli'.  State  or  otherwise,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  road  across  the  top  of 
ihi.s  mountain  into  Oklahoma,  and  so 
furth.  The  question  is.  would  a  plan,  if 
it  were  to  be  developed  and  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary,  be  eligible  under  this 
program'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  not  be  ruled 
out.  I  sec  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  elitrible. 
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-Mr.  HARRIS.  In  other  words,  if  the 
criteria  otheiwise  stated  in  the  report 
earlier  could  be  met,  then  such  a  pro- 
gram could  possibly  be  worked  out  for 
a  project  of  this  nature? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  be  possible 
under  this  act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MULTER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  of  the 
Members  who  offered  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted  be  permitted  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  at  the 
point  in  the  Record  immediately  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisiU;  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
certain  questions,  the  first  of  which  is. 
Is  the  effect  of  this  legislation  directed 
toward  putting  up  plants  with  Crovern- 
ment  money  in  competition  with  plants 
already  in  existence? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    No. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  committee  is 
right  here  in  sayin<?  that  that  is  not 
proper  and  that  the  administration 
should  be  directed  not  in  that  direction 
but  in  other  directions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Is  the  legislation  di- 
rected toward  stopping  development  in 
any  one  section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    The  answer  Ls  no. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL,  I  have  in  mind  the 
language  on  page  9  of  the  report  which 
seems  to  single  out  certain  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  I  thousht  unfairly.  V/ould  this 
stop  the  movement  of  industry  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  where  the 
industry  had  not  previously  been  estab- 
lished? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  would  not  affect  it 
unless  there  were  an  effort  made  to  move 
a  plant  from  one  section  to  another.  In 
that  event  public  funds  could  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  Under  this  act, 
they  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL,  Would  you  prohibit 
a  plant  relocating  that  wanted  to  relo- 
cate? Would  you  give  the  community 
assistance  or  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Administrator 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
unless  they  asked  for  assistance.  In 
that  event,  public  money  would  be  in- 
volved and  could  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
one  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  LMr.  Patman].  Is  there  anything 
In  the  rural  section  of  this  bill  that  gives 
priority  to  the  unemployed  of  a  chroni- 
cally distressed  area  over  the  underem- 
ployed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
distinction  is  drawn.  I  think  the  un- 
deremployed and  the  unemployed  are 
treated  in  a  very  similar  way.    The  ob- 


ject is  to  help  them  whether  they  are 
underemployed  or  unemployed. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Actually,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  bill  primarily  to  help  those 
in  the  chronically  distressed  areas  who 
are  unemployed? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  There  is  no  distinction 
between  underemployed  and  unem- 
ployed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman  permit  a  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  who  offered 
the  amendment  to  assist  the  migrant  or 
seasonal  workers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  that  affects  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  over  there? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  affects  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did  we 
not  have  an  amendment  a  little  while 
ago  about  migrant  or  seasonal  workers? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  there  was  some- 
thing about  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Was 
there  not  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  was  about  In- 
dian reservations. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  About 
seasonal  workers. 

Mr.  PATMAN,    Oh.  seasonal  workers. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes, 
what  is  the  difference  between  seasonal 
and  migrant  workers  except  perhaps 
that  seasOTial  workers  are  through  with 
a  job  earlier?  Now  I  am  not  asking  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  but — ^my  question 
is  this.  Under  that  amendment,  a  sea- 
sonal worker  who  might  be  a  migrant 
worker  cMnes  to  Michigan  to  help  har- 
vest crops  which  are  produced  by  stoop 
labor,  as  we  call  it.  Under  that  amend- 
ment, do  they  receive  help  after  the 
cropis  are  harvested,  if  tiiey  are  imem- 
ployed? 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  would  be  unem- 
ployment benefits,  I  think.  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  this  act  that  would 
peiTnit  Uie  payment  of  unemploj-ment 
benefits. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  will  just  wait,  quit  stalling, 
some  of  these  people  come  up  and  har- 
vest crops  and  then  go  back,  and  they 
do  not  work  any  more  except  down  in 
Mexico.  Can  they  receive  a  benefit  un- 
der this  bill  as  amended? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  go  back  to  their 
own  counti-y  under  the  treaty  that  is  in 
force. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  and 
what  I  am  asking  you,  under  that 
amendment,  are  they  to  receive  aid? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  after  they  have 
finished  their  jobs,  I  am  sure.  But,  in 
training — in  training 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  they 
stay  here — for  instance,  at  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich,,  as  some  do,  the  rest  of  the 
year,  are  they  to  receive  aid  for  the  rest 
of  the  year,  or  a  benefit  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  under  this  act, 
and  I  do  not  see  where  they  could  re- 
ceive aid  under  this  act. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Not  under  the  act. 
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Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Under 
the  amendment. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Under  the  employ- 
ment act  of  your  State.  I  do  not  know 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did 
not  ask  you  about  unemployment.  Un- 
der the  amendment  in  this  act.  I  am  ask- 
lUK  you:  Can  they  receive  a  benefit^ 

Mr  PATMAN.  No,  sir;  my  construc- 
tion IS  no. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  With 
that  answer  I  cannot  agree. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoGcs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S  1»  to  establish  tJ\  effective  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment in  certain  economically  dis- 
tressed areas,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 237,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thud 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WIDNALiL.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiDNAix  move*  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  with  inatructlons  to  re- 
port the  same  back  to  the  House  with  the 
following  tunendment:  Strike  out  all  alter 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cued 
as  the  'Area  Redevelopment  Act  . 

"DBCLAKATION    Of    PURPOSE 

Sac  2.  The  Ck>ngreM  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  .i 
high  level  is  vital  to  the  best  interests  uf 
the  United  States,  but  that  some  of  our 
communities  are  suffering  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hardship  to  many  In- 
dividuals and  their  families  and  detract  from 
the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital  human 
resources;  that  to  overcome  this  problem  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  should  help  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment to  take  effective  steps  In  planning  and 
financing  their  economic  redevelopment, 
that  Federal  assistance  to  communities  in- 
dustries, enterprises,  and  Individuals  In  areas 
needing  redevelopment  should  enable  such 
.^reas  to  achieve  lasting  Improvement  and 
enhance  the  domestic  prosperity  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  staMe  and  dlverslQed  local 
economies  and  improved  local  living  condi- 


tions, and  th.it  under  the  pru^iaions  i>r  this 
Act  new  emplDynient  opportunities  should 
be  created  by  developinkc  and  pxpanding  new 
and  exl.ttlng  facilities  and  resources 

"AREA     RCDEVCOPME.NT    ADMINISTRATOR 

■  Sec  3  There  .shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  rhe  Senate,  .m  .\rea  Redevelopment 
.\dmlnistrator  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compeiLs,\tion  at  a 
rate  equal  to  th.it  received  by  .\.ssisiant  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce  The  AdtnlnLstrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  excrutinn 
of  tl'.is  .\ct  ,is  the  Secretary  of  Comme.'ce 
( hereinsifter  f'frrtHl  'o  as  the  -5*>orpt.iry  ) 
may  a.s.sign 

inVISORY   l'<  >I  ICY   B^;^RD 

"Sec  4  la^  To  advise  the  .Secre^.ary  In 
the  performance  ol  func'lons  authorized  by 
this  Act.  there  is  crea:<?d  an  Area  Rede- 
velopment .Advisory  Policy  BotirU  (herein- 
after referred  to  ,l5  the  Board  i  which  shall 
consist  of  the  following  members,  all  ex 
ofllclo  the  Secretary  as  C'h.nlrman  the 
Secretarle.s  of  Ai?riciil'ure  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Interior.  Labor,  and 
Treasury:  and  the  Administrators  of  the 
Housint:  ;ind  Home  Finaiue  .^j^ency  and  the 
Small  Busir>e.s.s  Admini.stration  The  Chair- 
man may  from  time  to  time  invite  the  par- 
ticipation of  offlclals  if  other  ajjeucles  of  the 
e.xecutlve  branch  Interested  In  the  functlims 
herein  authorized  Each  member  of  the 
Board  may  deslt?n.ite  .11:  offlcer  of  his  agency 
to  act  for  htm  as  a  member  f)f  the  Board 
with  resi)ect  to  any  m.itter  there  ci>nsldered 

"(bi  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advis<jry  Conin\lttee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  s.'iall  consist  of 
twenty-flve  members  suid  shall  be  composed 
of  representative.**  of  lab^>r  management, 
agriculture,  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  public  m  general  From  the  memt>er8 
app<ilnted  t<j  such  Committee  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  a  Chalrm.m  .Such  Commit- 
tee, or  any  duly  establl.nhed  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  from  tlrne  to  time  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act 
Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  lefw  than 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year 

"ici  The  Secretary  Ls  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  call  t*)gether  and  confer 
with  any  persons,  including  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  a^rriculture,  and 
government,  who  can  assist  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment In  the  several  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  redevelopment  areas 

'  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA.H 

.Sec  5  lai  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  a  redevelopment  area  any  labor  market 
area  within  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  which  the  chief  executive  ot  the  State  In 
which  such  area  Is  located  has  requested 
such  designation  and  the  Secretary  of  L^ibor 
has  found  and  certifle<l  to  the  Secretary 

"III  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
sucn  area,  excluding  unemployment  due 
prlmaj-lly  to  temporary  or  seasonal  factors,  i.s 
currently  6  per  centum  <n  more  and  has 
averaged  at  le.xst  8  per  centum  for  the 
qualifying  time  periods  specified  In  para- 
graph   (3);    and 

■'i2i  that  the  annual  average  rate  of  un- 
employment in  such  area  has  been  at  least 

'  lAi  50  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  three  of  the  preceding  fi>ur  cal- 
endar years,  or 

■  iB)  75  per  centum  above  the  national 
average  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endar years,  or 

"iCi  100  per  centum  r»b<>ve  the  national 
average  for  one  of  the  preceding  tw(j  cal- 
endar years 

•lb)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
conduct  such  studies  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  develop  and  submit 
V)   the  Congress,   not   later   than  January   3 


Ii*fi2  H  proj>»ed  workable  program  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  rural  areas. 
rural  nonfarm  areas  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions m  which  there  has  existed  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment for  an  extended  period  of  time,  in 
the  program  (^f  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  -Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  conduct  such  special  studies  and  com- 
pile and  furnish  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture .such  Inform.ition  as  the  .Secretary  of 
Agriculture  m.iy  deem  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  hl.s  duties  under  this  sub- 
section The  Secretary  t)f  Agriculture  shall 
reimnurse  the  .Secret. iry  of  the  Interior,  out 
of  fund.s  KpiToprlated  under  this  sub.sec- 
tlon.  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  U!;'ler  this  subsection  There 
are  authorized  to  be  approjirlaied  such  stims, 
not  to  exceed  $500  f)00.  as  may  be  nece.ssary 
t<)  carry  out  tJie  pro\  Ision.s  of  this  subsec- 
tion 

ici  The  .-etretary  shall  reimburse  when 
aj'propri.ite  u\;t  of  any  fund.s  available  to 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  the  heads  of 
other  departments  or  agencies  for  expenses 
incurred  by  them  under  this  section  in  con- 
ducting studies  or  furnishing  Information 
refjuested  by  the  .Secretary 

■  id  I  As  u.'ed  In  this  Act.  the  term  rede- 
velopment area'  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment 
area 

UMNS   AND   PARTICIPATIONS 

'  Sf.r  6  (ai  The  .Secretary  la  authorized 
t.p  purchase  evidences  of  indebtedness  and 
to  m.ike  loans  1  which  for  puri)<)»e8  of  this 
section  shall  include  (>artlcipatlon8  In  loans  1 
to  aid  111  Hnanclng  any  project  within  a  re- 
development area  for  the  purchase  or  de- 
velopment of  land  and  facilities  (including 
In  exceptional  cases  machinery  and  equip- 
ment' fi>r  Industrial  or  commercial  u.sage. 
Including  the  coitstructlon  of  new  build- 
ings the  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  un- 
occupied buildings  and  the  alteration,  con- 
version, or  enlargement  of  existing  buildings 
Such  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended for  working  capital,  or  to  assist  es- 
tablishments rehx'atlng.  totally  or  partially 
from  one  area  t<j  another 

ib(  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines,  subject,  how- 
ever lu  the  following  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions 

■■il)  Hie  total  amr)unt  of  loans  (Includ- 
ing purchased  evidences  of  Indebtedness) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  projects  In  redevelop- 
ment .irea.s  shall  not  exceed  $150,000,000. 

i2i  .Such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
only  to  applicants,  both  private  and  public, 
approved  for  such  aiulstance  by  the  State 
I  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof 
concerned  with  problems  of  economic  devel- 
opment! In  which  the  project  to  be  financed 
is  or  win  be  located 

■  (3  (  The  project  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance Is  sought  must  be  reasonably  calculated 
to  provide  more  than  a  temporary  alleviation 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment  with- 
in the  redevelopment  area  wherein  It  is,  or 
win   be.  located 

(4  I  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extended 
hereunder  unless  the  financial  assistance  ap- 
plied for  Is  not  otherwise  available  from 
private  lenders  or  other  Federal  agencies  on 
rea.sonable  terms 

"i5i  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
loan  without  a  participation  unless  he  de- 
termines that  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a 
participation  basis 

"(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
purchased  and  no  loans  shall  be  made  unless 
It  is  determined  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment 

■  (7i  Subject  to  section  11(5)  of  this  Act, 
no    loan,    Including    renewals    or    extension 
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thereof,  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  period 
exceedlnf?  twenty-flve  years  and  no  erldenoes 
of  Indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
tue  yeais  from  date  of  purchase  n»ay  be 
purchased  hereunder:  PrvviAed,  That  the 
fnrpp^)lng  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
apply  to  securities  or  obligations  received  by 
the  .Secretary  as  a  claimant  In  bankruptcy 
or  ecjultablc  reorganization  or  as  a  creditor 
in  other  proceedings  attendant  upon  Insol- 
vency of  the  obligor. 

HI  liOans  made  and  evidences  of  Indebt- 
edness pvirchased  under  this  section  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of 
Interest  paid  by  the  Secretary  on  funds  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasu^  as 
provided  In  section  8(d|  of  this  Act  plus 
f.ne-half  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  and  to  provide  for 
1  s^es  on  loans  m.-ide  and  evidences  of  In- 
d'  bfe<li)esfi  purchased  under  this  section. 

"(U)  Such  assistance  shall  not  exceed  65 
per  cen'um  of  the  aggregate  ooet  to  the  ap- 
plicant (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undertaking)  of  ac- 
quiring or  developing  land  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding. In  exceptional  cases,  machinery  and 
equipment),  and  of  constructing,  altering. 
Converting,  rehabilitating,  or  enlarging  the 
building  or  buildings  of  the  particular  proj- 
ect and  .shall,  among  others,  be  on  the  con- 
dition that — 

■•(A)  other  funds  are  available  In  an 
am  lunt  which,  together  with  the  assistance 
provided  hereunder,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay 
such  aggregate  coat; 

(Bi  not  le»s  than  10  per  centum  of  such 
aggregate  cost  be  supplied  by  the  State  or 
anv  acency.  Instrumentality,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  community  or  area 
organization  which  Is  nongovernmental  In 
c  h.Tactcr,  .Ts  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan 
repayable  only  after  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  extended  under  this  section  has 
been  repaid  In  full  according  to  the  terms 
thereof  and.  If  such  a  loan  Is  sectired.  Its 
security  shall  be  subordinate  and  Inferior 
to  the  lien  or  liens  securing  such  Federal 
fi,r,anclal  aaEi.>-tance; 

"(C)  In  extending  financial  aasUtance  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  a  redevelop- 
ment area,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
I.'  t  le<;s  than  5  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
coft  of  the  project  for  which  such  assistance 
Is  extended  shall  be  supplied  by  nongovern- 
mental sources.  In  addition  to  any  funds 
sup|ilied  from  such  sources  under  eubpara- 
graph  (B).  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan  re- 
payable only  after  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance extended  under  this  section  has 
been  repaid  In  full  according  to  the  terms 
thereof  and.  If  such  a  loan  Is  secured.  Its 
security  shall  be  subordinate  and  Inferior 
to  the  lien  or  Mens  securing  such  Federal 
fi  nan  leal  ft.^«:)5tnnce:   and 

"fDi  to  the  extent  the  Secretary  finds 
such  action  neceesary  to  encourage  financial 
pnrtlcliiatlon  in  a  partlculsr  project  by  other 
lenders  and  Investors,  and  except  as  other- 
vkl.se  provided  In  rubparagrnphs  (B)  and  (C), 
any  Federal  flnnnclal  assistance  extended 
u:ider  this  .section  may  be  repayable  only 
rifter  other  loans  made  In  connection  with 
such  pr  iject  have  been  repaid  In  full,  and 
the  security.  If  any,  for  such  Federal  financial 
.^.sslstilnce  may  be  stibordtnate  and  Inferior  to 
the  Men  or  liens  securing  other  loans  made 
In  connection  with  the  s.ime  project. 

"(101  No  such  assistance  shall  be  extend- 
ed un!crs  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  an  overall  pro- 
frr.iin  for  tlic  economic  development  of  the 
area  nnd  a  finding  by  the  State,  or  any 
n^'enry.  InstrumentaMty.  or  local  political 
Puhd!v!5ion  thereof,  that  the  project  for 
which  financial  a-sylstance  Is  sought  Is  con- 
sistent with  such  program:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorlae  financial 
R.'^sistnnce  for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws 
of  ''le  State  or  local  political  subdivision  In 
which  the  project  would  be  located. 


"loaws  roR  PITB1.IC  rAcnjrnB 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  loans  for 
public  facilities  In  redevelopment  areas,  the 
first  sentence  of  section  303(c)  of  title  II 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  Is 
amended   to  read   as   follows: 

"  "(cl  In  the  processing  of  applications  for 
financial  assistance  under  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  give  equal  priority  to 
applications  of — 

"'(1)  counties,  cities,  and  other  munici- 
palities and  political  subdivisions  for  financ- 
ing needed  public  facilities  In  areas  deter- 
mined to  be  redevelopment  area-s  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act,  If  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  certifies  there  Is  reasonable  prob- 
ability that  with  asslst.T.nce  made  available 
under  the  Area  Redevolpment  Act  and  other 
undertakings  such  areas  will  be  able  to 
achieve  lasting  Improvement  In  their  eco- 
nomic development;   and 

■■■(2)  sm.tUcr  municipalities  for  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  basic  public 
works  (Including  works  for  the  storage, 
treatment,  puritication.  or  distrlijution  of 
water;  sewage,  sewage  treatment,  and  sewer 
facilities;  and  gas  distribution  systems)  for 
which  there  Is  an  urgent  and  vital  public 
need.' 

•■(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
Of  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"■(a)  In  order  to  finance  activities  under 
this  title,  tht  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  from  time  to  time  and  to  have 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $150,000,000,  notes  and  other 
obligations,  which  limit  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amounts,  not  exceeding  $100,000,000, 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  Acts.' 

"(C)  No  financial  assistance  sUail  be  ex- 
tended under  the  amendments  made  by  this 
section  with  respect  to — 

"(li  I'.ny  puljltc  facility  situated  m  a  re- 
development area  which  would  compete  with 
an  existing  privately  owned  public  utility 
rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at  rales  or 
charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a  State  reg- 
ulatory body,  unless  the  State  regulatory 
body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  public  facility  for  which  the 
financial  assistance  is  to  be  extended  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  increase  In  such  service 
(talcing  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  Is  not  able  to  meet  through  iU 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  It  Is  prepared  to  undertake:  or 

"(3 1  any  area  If  It  will  assist  business 
establishments  In  relocating,  totally  or  par- 
ttaUy,  from  one  area  to  another. 

■'area  redevelopment  fund 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  In 
the  Treasury  of  tlie  United  States  an  area 
redevelopment  fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'fund'),  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
financial  assistance  under  section  6  and  for 
the  payment  of  all  obligations -^nd  expendi- 
tures arising  therefrom, 

"(bi  Whe::  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  is  here- 
by autliorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  $150,000,000. 

"(c)  Receipts  arising  from  the  program  of 
assistance  under  section  fl  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund.  Any  moneys  in  the  fund  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  In  excess  of 
current  needs  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation from  which  advanced  to  be  held  for 
future  advances  to  the  fund. 

"(d)  There  shall  be  paid  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  Interest,  on  advances  made  to  the 
fund  for  use  in  extending  financial  assistance 
under  section  fl,  at  rates  which  shall  be  deter- 


mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  the  advances  or  commitments  for 
advances  are  made  after  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  current  average  market  yields  of 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  loans  made  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
6. 

•'(e)  The  fund  shall  contribute  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  a  sum 
as  pro.lded  by  section  4(a)  of  tie  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(a)  ) .  except 
that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  ap- 
plying to  the  total  basic  salaries  (as  defined 
In  that  Act)  paid  to  employees  performing 
activities  authcM-ized  under  section  6  of  this 
Act  and  covered  by  that  Act  the  per  centum 
rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service 
Comn-.issicn  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirenient  system  over  the  employee  de- 
duction rate  sp>ecified  in  such  section  4(a). 
The  fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
ca=t  of  administration  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund  attributable 
to  employees  performing  activities  author- 
ized under  section  6  of  this  Act,  as  deter- 
mined  by   the  Civil  Service  Conunission. 

■■(f)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  section  6  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  sliall — 

"  (T )  prepare  annualy  and  submit  a  budget 
program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended:  and 

■'(2>  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
Tlslorus  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

"INFORMATION 

"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing 
to  Interested  individuals,  communities,  in- 
dustries, and  enterprises  within  such  areas 
any  assistance,  technical  information,  mar- 
ket research,  or  other  fornas  of  assistance, 
information,  or  advice  which  are  obtainable 
from  the  various  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentaiities  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  would  be  useful  in  alleviating  or 
preventing  conditions  of  excessive  unem- 
plovTnent  or  underemployment  within  such 
areas.  The  Secretary  shall  furnlah  the  pro- 
ctu-ement  divisions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  addreates  of  busi- 
ness firms  which  are  located  in  redevelopment 
areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
Government  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the 
supplies  and  services  such  firms  are  engaged 
in  providing. 

"TBCHNICAL    ASSIffTAKCX 

"Sec.  10.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Secretary  \s  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  which  would  be 
useful  in  alleviating  or  preventing  condi- 
tions of  excessive  unemployment  or  under- 
employment (1)  to  areas  which  he  ha*  des- 
ignated as  redevelopment  areas  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds 
have  substantial  need  for  such  assistance. 
Such  assistance  shall  include  studies  eval- 
uating the  needs  of.  and  developing  poten- 
tialities for.  economic  growth  of  such  areas. 
Such  assistance  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  through  members  of  his  staff  or 
through  the  employment  of  private  Individ- 
uals, partnerships,  firms,  corporations,  or 
suitable  institutions,  under  contracts  en- 
tered Into  for  such  purpoeee.  Appropria- 
tions are  hereby  authorlBed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
M,5OO,0O0  annually. 
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"FOWEBS    or   SSCUTAmT 

"Sac.   11.  In  performlzig  his  duties  under 
this   Act.   the   Secretary  is  authorized   to — 
il)    adopt,   alter,  and  use  a   seal,   which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

'  i3i  bold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable: 

"(3 1  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  comml.s- 
slon,  office.  Independent  establishment,  or 
instrumentality  Inforniatlon.  suggesMon.s 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purpHDses  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  board,  comml.ssion 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  Is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him. 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evidence  of 
debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  property,  or 
security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  loans  made  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act.  and 
collect  or  compromise  all  obligations  a.'^slgned 
to  or  held  by  him  In  connection  with  such 
loans  or  evidences  of  Indebtedness  until  such 
time  as  such  obligations  may  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  suit  or  collec- 
tion; 

"(5)  further  extend  the  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  made  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness purchased  under  this  Act.  beyond  the 
periods  stated  In  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  or  In  this  Act,  for  additional 
periods  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  if  such  ex- 
tension or  renewal  will  aid  In  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of 
Indebtedness; 

"(6)  deal  with,  complete,  renovate.  Im- 
prove, modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  for 
cash  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to,  or  otherwise 
acquired  by.  him  In  connection  with  loans 
made  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  purchased 
under  this  Act; 

"(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  of 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action, 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  In  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  piircbased  under  this 
Act  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  Judgments  or  otherwise  In  the 
case  of  mortgages  assigned  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U  S  C.  5) ,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
contract  of  hazard  insurance  or  to  any  pur- 
chase or  contract  for  services  or  supplies  on 
account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act 
if  the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount 
thereof  does  not  exceed  91.000.  The  power 
to  convey  and  to  execute.  In  the  name  of  the 
Secretary,  deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  re- 
lease, assignments  and  satisfactions  of  mort- 
gages, and  any  other  written  Instrument  re- 
lating to  real  or  personal  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer 
or  agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  delega- 
tion of  power  or  power  of  attorney; 

'  1 8 1  acquire,  in  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  activities 
authorized  In  section  8  of  this  Act; 

(9)  In  addition  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Immunities  otherwise  vested 
In  him.  take  any  and  all  actions.  Including 
the  procurement  of  the  senrlcee  of  attorneys 


by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  making,  purchasing,  serv- 
icing, compromising,  modifying,  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  administratively  dealing  with 
or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences  of 
Indebtedness    purchased    under    this    Act. 

"(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  tliul  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
procure  the  temporary  i  not  in  excess  of  six 
months  I  service  of  experts  or  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof,  including  stenogr-.iphlc 
reporting  services,  by  contract  or  appoint- 
ment, and  In  such  cases  such  service  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  and  except  In  the  case 
of  stenographic  reportiiiK  services  by  organ- 
izations, without  regard  to  seition  370"J  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  i41  U  S  C  5i.  any  In- 
dividual so  employed  may  be  compens^ited 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $75  per  dlcm.  and. 
while  such  individual  is  away  from  his  home 
or  regiilar  place  of  business,  he  may  be 
allowed  transportathjn  and  not  to  exceetl  $15 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  suljsi.stence  and  other 
expenses, 

"I  11 1  sue  and  be  sued  m  atiy  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  Kencr.il  jurl.'-dlction  or 
In  any  United  States  district  curt  and  Juris- 
diction 13  Conferred  ut^jn  such  district  court 
to  determine  such  controversies  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  In  controversy,  but 
no  attachment.  Injunction,  garnishment,  or 
other  similar  pr^xress.  mesne  or  final,  shall 
be  Issued  against  thf  Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty Nothing  herein  sh.iU  be  construed  to 
except  the  activities  under  this  .^ct  from  the 
application  of  sections  SOTibi  and  2679  of 
title  28,  United  States  Cixle  and  of  si-ctlon 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i5  USC  316  1. 
and 

"(12  1  establish  such  rules  regulations, 
and  procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

TEHMIN,^TION      or       ELICIBILITT       FOR       rTRTJIEB 
AS.SISTANCE 

"Sbc  12  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine that  employment  conditions  wi'hln 
any  area  previously  desltjnated  by  him  as  a 
redevelopment  area  have  ch.intjed  to  such 
an  extent  that  such  area  is  n  >  longer  eligi- 
ble for  such  designation  under  section  5  of 
this  Act.  no  further  a&slst^tnce  shall  be 
granted  under  this  Act  with  respect  Ui  such 
area  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such 
area  shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelop- 
ment area;  Prov^drd,  That  nothing  con- 
tained herein  shall  i  1  i  prevent  any  suih  area 
from  again  being  designated  a  redevel'.p- 
ment  area  under  section  5  of  this  ,^ct  if  the 
Secretarv  determines  It  to  be  eligible  under 
such  section,  or  (  2  i  afTect  the  ViiUcUtv  of  any 
contracts  or  undertakliiKs  with  respect  to 
such  area  which  were  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  Act  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretiu-y  that  such  area  no  longer  qualities 
as  a  redeveli>pment  area  The  Secret.ary  shall 
keep  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  interested  State  or 
local  agencies,  advl.sed  at  all  times  of  any 
changes  made  hereunder  with  respect  t<3  the 
designation    of    any    area. 

"LTIBAN     RENEWAL 

'Sec  13  Title  I  of  the  H.u.slng  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section 

'      REDEVELOPMENT    AREAS    f NDER    THE    AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT    ACT 

■■  Sec  113  lai  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Administrator  ili 
that  any  county,  city,  or  other  municipality 
(In  this  section  referred  to  as  a  ' munici- 
pality") Is  situated  In  an  area  designated 
under  section  5  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act  as  a  redevelopment  area,  and  i2)  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  with 
assistance  provided  under  such  Act  and 
other  undertakings  the  area  will  be  able  to 
achieve  more  than  temporary  Improvement 
in  its  economy,  the  Ac*mlnl8trator  is  author- 


ized to  provide  financial  assistance  to  a  local 
public  agency  In  any  such  municipality  un- 
der this  title  and  the  provisions  of  this 
.sfction 

"■(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
.sectlon  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  provide  such  financial  assistance  under 
this  section  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment or  limitations  of  section  110(c)  that 
'he  pr  iject  area  be  predominantly  residential 
In  character  or  be  redeveloped  for  pre- 
doniin.intly  residential  uses  under  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  and  without  regard  to  any  of 
the  limltatlon.s  of  th.it  section  on  the  under- 
taktnij  of  projects  for  predominantly  non- 
re  .identi.il  uses,  but  no  such  assistance  shall 
be  provided  In  any  are.i  If  the  Aaministralor 
determines  that  it  will  iussist  bvislne.ss  estab- 
li.^lunents  in  relooatlnir  totally  or  partl.tUy. 
from  one  area  t<j  another 

"  '(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title  a  contract  for  financial 
su»sisinnce  under  this  section  uvaw  Include 
provisions  permitting  the  dl.spoaition  of  any 
l.ind  In  the  project  area  designated  under 
t.ie  urban  renewal  plan  for  Industrial  or 
commercial  uses  to  any  public  agency  or 
nonprofit  corporation  for  subsequent  dis- 
position a/»  promptly  as  practicable  by  such 
public  agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevel- 
opment of  the  land  In  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  pl.m  Pror  tdcd  That  any  dis- 
position of  such  land  to  such  public  agency 
or  corporation  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  Its  fair  value  for  uses  In  accordance 
with  the  urban  renewal  plan  And  provided 
jwther.  That  onlv  the  purchaser  from  or 
U'.ss(«es  of  such  public  agency  or  corp«jratlon. 
and  their  assignees,  shall  be  required  to  as- 
sume the  obligations  relating  to  the  com- 
mencement of  improvements  imposed  under 
section   lOSibi    hereof. 

■  (d)  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  Ilnancl.U  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion wl'h  re.sj>ect  tti  any  project,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exercl.se  the  authority  vested 
m  him  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  such  projects,  notwithstanding  any  de- 
termination made  after  the  execution  of 
such  contract  that  the  area  In  which  the 
project  is  located  is  no  longer  a  redevel- 
opment area  under  the  Area  RedeveU.pment 
Act 

"  lei  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  capital  grants  under 
8ecti<.n  103  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  section  Amounts  used  for 
such  pur{M)se  shall  not  be  t.Uten  lnt<i  account 
f  -r  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  contained 
In  the  hecond  pr(jvis«j  of  the  fifth  sentence 
of  .section  110(c)  ' 

"l-RBAN  PLANNING  CHANTS 

"Sec  14  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  701  { a) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  counties  which'  the  follow- 
ing 'lA)  jue  situaU'd  In  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section  5 
I  a)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  re- 
development areas  or  (B)'. 

'OCCUPATIONAL  THAINING 

Six-  15  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized,  upon  request  and  whenever  he 
determines  such  studies  are  needed,  to  un- 
d>'rtake.  or  to  provide  assistance  to  others 
f'T,  studies  of  the  size,  characteristic*,  skills. 
adaptability,  occupational  ix)tentlallties.  and 
related  aspects  of  the  labor  force  of  any  re- 
development area 

"(b(  When  a  redevelopment  area  has  an 
approved  economic  development  program  as 
provided  In  section  6ibiil0).  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
shall  determine  the  (X-cupatlonal  training  or 
retraining  needs  of  unemployed  Individuals 
residing  in  the  redevelopment  area.  The 
Secretary  of  L;ib<.)r  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of    Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    of    the 
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t>ccupatlonal  training  or  retraining  require- 
ments of  the  area,  and  shall  provide  for  the 
orderly  selection  and  referral  of  those  unem- 
l>;oved  or  underemployed  Individuals  resid- 
ing In  the  area  who  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  employment  as  a  result  of 
the  skill  they  will  acquire  in  the  training 
which  Is  to  be  made  available.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  .shall  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
with  existing  State  and  local  agencies  and 
officials  in  charge  of  existing  programs  re- 
lating to  v(jcational  training  and  retraining 
for  tlie  purpose  of  assuring  that  the  facili- 
ties and  services  of  such  agencies  are  made 
fully   available  to  such   Individuals. 

•■ic)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that  additional  facilities  or  services  are 
needed  in  the  area  to  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  individ- 
uals, he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  provide  assistance.  Including  financial 
assistance  when  necessary,  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  vcx;ational  educational  agency  In 
the  provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or 
services.  If  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  voca- 
tional educational  agency  Is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  services  needed,  he 
may  after  consultation  with  such  agency, 
provide  for  the  same  by  agreement  or  con- 
tract with  public  or  private  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

"id)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
to  pro\ide  any  necessary  assistance  for  set- 
ting up  apprenticeships,  and  to  promote 
Journeyman  and  other  on-the-job  training. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1961,  such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $10,000.- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
prcjvisions  of  this  section. 

■retkaining   scbsistence  payments 

"Sec  16  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  may.  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  States  In  which  redevelopment 
areas  are  located,  tinder  which  the  Secretary 
of  Liibor  shall  make  payments  to  such  StatM 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
States,  as  agents  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  weekly  retraining  payments  to  unem- 
ployed Individuals  residing  within  such  re- 
development areas  who  are  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  undergoing  occupa- 
tional training  or  retraining  under  section 
15  of  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  sixteen 
weeks,  and  the  amount  of  any  such  pay- 
ment for  any  week  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  average  weekly  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payment  (Including  al- 
lowances for  dependents)  payable  for  a  week 
of  total  unemployment  In  the  State  making 
such   payments. 

"ibi  No  weekly  retraining  payment  shall 
be  made  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible 
who,  with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such 
payment  would  be  made,  has  received  or  is 
seeking  unemployment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  or  any  State  unemplo3rnient 
compensation  law,  but  If  the  appropriate 
State  or  Federal  agency  finally  determines 
that  a  person  denied  benefits  for  any  week 
because  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  such  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  with  respect  to  such  week, 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  such  week. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  contain  provisions  (Including,  so  far  as 
may  be  appropriate,  provisions  authcxized  at 
made  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements 
concluded  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  title  XV  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 


as  will  promote  effective  administration,  pro- 
tect the  United  States  against  loss,  and  in- 
sure the  proper  application  of  payments 
made  to  the  State  under  such  agreement. 
Except  as  may  be  provided  In  such  agree- 
ments, or  in  the  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  determinations  by  any  duly  desig- 
nated officer  or  agency  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
individuals  for  weekly  retraining  payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  any  purposes  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  court  or  any  other  officer. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1961.  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  Whoever  makes  any  state- 
ment knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever 
willfully  overvalues  any  security,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any 
applicant  any  financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 6.  or  any  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the  ac- 
ceptance, release,  or  substitution  of  security 
therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  In 
any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  property,  or 
anything  of  value,  under  this  Act,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  with  the  Secretary,  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  ( 1 )  embezzles,  abstracts, 
purloins,  or  willfully  misapplies  any  moneys. 
funds,  securities,  or  other  things  of  value, 
whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or  oth- 
erwise entrusted  to  him,  or  (2)  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  any  other  body 
politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual,  or  to 
deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  examiner, 
makes  any  false  entry  in  any  book,  report, 
or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary,  or  with- 
out being  duly  authorized  draws  any  order 
or  issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any  note, 
debenture,  bonds,  or  other  obligation,  or 
draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judgment, 
or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud participates  or  shares  in  or  receives 
directly  or  Indirectly  any  money,  profit, 
property,  or  benefit  through  any  transaction, 
loan,  grant,  commission,  contract,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4)  gives  any 
unathorlzed  Information  concerning  any  fu- 
ture action  or  plan  of  the  Secretary  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  hav- 
ing such  knowledge  Invests  or  speculates, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  securities  or 
property  of  any  company  or  corporation  re- 
ceiving loans  or  other  assistance  from  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"employment     of     expediters     AND     ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE   EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  18.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  section  6 
to  any  business  enterprise  unless  the  own- 
ers, partners,  or  officers  of  such  business  en- 
terprise (1)  certify  to  the  Se-retary  the 
names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
business  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting applications  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  assistance  of  any  sort,  under  this 
Act,  and  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 
such  person;  and  (2)  execute  an  agreement 
binding  such  business  enterprise,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years  after  such  assistance  is 
rendered  by  the  Secretary  to  such  business 
enterprise,  to  refrain  from  employing,  ten- 
dering any  office  or  employment  to,  or  re- 
taining for  professional  services,  any  person 


who,  on  the  date  such  assistance  or  any 
part  thereof  was  rendered,  or  within  one 
year  prior  thereto,  shall  have  served  as  an 
officer,  attorney,  agent,  or  employee,  occupy- 
ing a  position  or  engaging  In  activities  which 
the  Secretary  shall  have  determined  involve 
discretion  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

■record    op    APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  as 
a  permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  list  of  applica- 
tions approved  for  financial  assistance  tinder 
section  6.  which  shall  be  kept  available  for 
public  inspection  during  the  regular  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Tlie  following  information  shall  be  posted  in 
such  list  as  soon  as  each  application  Is  ap- 
jjroved:  (1)  the  name  of  the  applicant  and, 
in  the  case  of  corporate  applications,  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  directors  thereof, 
(2)  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  loan 
for  which  application  Is  made.  (3)  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
are  to  be  used,  and  (4)  a  general  description 
of  the  security  offered. 

"PREVAILING     RATE    OF    WAGE    AND    FORTY-HOUR 
WEEK 

"Sec.  20.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  assisted  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  and  undertaken  by  public  applicants 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5 ) . 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  fl.nancial 
assistance  under  section  6  for  such  a  project 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  these  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained upon  the  construction  work.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  pro- 
vision, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267;  5  U.S.C.  133z- 
15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as  amended; 
40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"annual  report 
"Sec.  21,  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  of  his  operations  under  this 
Act  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  printed  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 3  of  the  year  following  the  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  such  report  is  made. 
Such  report  shall  show,  among  other  things. 
( 1 )  the  number  and  size  of  Government 
contracts  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and 
services  placed  with  business  enterprises  lo- 
cated in  redevelopment  aresis,  and  (2)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  employment  result- 
ing from  such  contracts.  Upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary,  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  engaged 
in  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"appropriation 

"Sec.  22.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"USE     OF     other     facilities 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  To  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  available 
services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and 
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instrumentalltleB  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  but  oaly  wltli  their  coiuent  and  on 
a  relmbarsable  baata.  Hu  foregoing  require- 
ment sAall  be  trnplementad  bj  the  Secretary 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  aroid  the  dttpUca- 
tlon  of  existing  atafffe  and  faculties  In  any 
a?*ncy  or  Inatni mentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  The  Saeretary  Is  authoHred 
M  delegate  to  tha  haarte  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agenclea  of  the  Federal  Guvexn- 
ment  any  of  the  Secretary's  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  under  this  Act  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  and  to  authorize  the  r«- 
delegation  of  such  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  by  the  heads  of  such  departments  and 
agencies. 

"(b)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  exercise  their  pow- 
ers, duties,  and  functions  In  such  manner 
as  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  This  Act  shall  be  supplemental 
to  any  existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  restrictive  of  any  exist- 
ing powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government 

■  ici  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  If  such  funds  are 
used  for  tl^^e  purpoaea  fcAr  which  they  art 
speciflcaily   authorized  and  appropriated 

(di  Subject  to  the  standards  and  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  section  505  u'  Uie 
Clasatacatlon  Act  of  1SM0,  as  amended,  the 
head  of  any  agency,  for  the  perfornuaxce  lif 
functions  under  this  Act.  includlog  func- 
tions delegated  pursiiant  to  subsection  la). 
may  place  positions  In  grades  16.  17,  and  18 
of  the  General  Schedule  established  by  such 
Act.  and  such  positions  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  such  positions  authnrlzed 
by  section  505  of  the  Classlflcatlon  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  be  placed  In  su'^h 
grades  Prorid^d.  That  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  fifteen  such  positions  may  be  placed  In 
such  grades  under  thla  subsection,  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  agencies  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"aacosDa  airo  suorr 

"Stc  24  fa)  Bach  recipient  of  assistance 
under  section  6  of  thla  Act  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  the  disposition  by  such  recipient 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance,  the  total 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaJtlng  In  con- 
nection with  which  such  assistance  Is  given 
jr  used,  and  the  amount  and  nature  of 
that  portion  of  the  coat  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective   audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Ckjmptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  recipient  that  are  per- 
tinent to  assistance  received  under  section  6 
of  this  Act. 

"LOAlfS      TO      ST  ATI      AKD      LOCAL      DKVXLOPMENT 

coacpsmzs 

"Sec.  25  Section  502  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph   (8). 

"STTJDT  BT  aXCKKTAar 

■Sec  26  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing  proce- 
dures to  provide  for  Increased  use  of  mili- 
tary bases,  and  Ooremment -owned  plants 
nd  facilities  for  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
cl'iction  of  munitions  and  other  supplies  f'^r 
the  Government,  which  are  located  in  areas 
de&ignated  under  section  5  of  this  Act  as 
.eUevelopment  areas  and  which  are  not  fully 
utilized,  whenever  such  use  Is  consistent 
with  the  national  defense,  economy  In  Oor- 


ernment  operation,  and  other  Oovernm'^nt 
procurement  objectives  Tpon  the  comple- 
tion of  such  study  the  Secretary  shall  sxibmlt 
to  the  Congress  a  report  of  his  flndlnRs 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  other  action  ;us  he  m.-iy  deem 
appropriate 

■'APPLICATION     or     AlT 

"Sac.  27  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  terma 
'State'.  'States',  iind  'United  Stale;  include 
the  several  Statea,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Commonwealth  of  P'.ierto  Hico  the  Vir- 
gin   Islands.    Guam,    and    Amencan    Sa:n<ja 

Mr.  WIUN.\LL  '  uiteri'LiptiiiK  the  read- 
ins  i  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  un.immuus 
consent  that  further  rcadin^^  oi  tlu-  bill 
be  dispensed  with 

Mr  PATM.AN  Mr  Sj)*>aker.  re.ser\  inK 
the  n^ht  to  object,  i.s  thi.s  the  .same  a.s 
the  substitute  that  wii."?  offered  In  the 
committee  ' 

Mr.  WLUNALL  It  is  the  .same  ;i.s  the 
substitute  bill 

M.-  PATMAN  Mr  Si^-aker.  I  with- 
draw my  re.servation  of  objection 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Rentlemen  from  New- 
Jersey? 

There  was  lio  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker,  on  thl.s 
vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay.s 

The  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  127  nays  291.  nul  votuiti  13, 
is  follows 

(Roll    No    32  1 

\r.A3 


Adair 
Altier 
.Anrlfrsen. 

Minn 
Anderson.  11! 
Arenxls 
A.sh  brook 
Auchlncluss 
.\very 
Aypr^ 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Base.  N  H 
Bates 
Batuu 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Eierry 
Betts 
Bolton 
Bow 

Bromwell 
Brtji,im  field 
Brown 
Bro\  hill 
Bruce 

Byrnes,  Wia 
Cahlll 
CederberK 
Cha.mberl.iln 
fhenoweth 
Ch:perflcld 
Church 
Clancy 
CoUier 
Conte 
Cramer 
rnrinlngham 
C'lrtls.  Mass. 
Curtl-.  Mo. 
IM^ue 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

AddonlBlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 


12" 

Derouulan 

Derw.  r.skl 

rV'Tine 

r>>;e 

lX)mlnick 

Dooiej 

Dwjrer 

El.sw.jrth 

FTii'lley 

Pnrd 

Krellnfthuysen 

Oarland 

Olenn 

(lOudell 

Cl'KXlMni; 

(irlflln 

O'lhser 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harri.'ion.  Wyu 

Harvey.  Iiid 

Harvey.  Mich 

Hles'.and 

H'^eTen 

Hotlman.  Ill 

H  )srnf^ 

Jeaaen 

JoIiAH 

J  idd 
K ;  U .  urn 
King   N  Y  Mr, 
K.UOX  '^ 

I.ainjpn 

I.atta 

Lindsay 

L  pi6C(jm  b 

MtCulloch 

M'  M;Uan 

Macdregor 

VtaKllu-d 

M&rtln.  MaK 

Mason 
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A.shmore 

.\i>pina;i 

Bailey 

Baker 

Bannjt 

Barrett 

BaAS,  renn 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  FTa 

Bennett,  Mich 


Mender 

M:i:er    N  Y 

M:nAh.ili 

UorM 

Mcwher 

NeUeu 

Nurblad 

Nytfaard 

r>smeni 

OBteria^ 

IVlly 

I'lliion 

Vjuie 

iiav 

H.-ifel 

Hh  KlM   Artj-. 

Rifhlman 

iCi>bU<>n 

Ho  idebusb 

Ho'.SAelot 

:St   George 

S*  hade  berg 

.Krhenck 

fVh'-rer 

S<-hwengel 

S<-ely-BrowQ 

Shruer 

Si  bill 

Siiruikjer 

Stafford 

fitber 

Thiim»<in    W:s 

Vii    ivlt 

Wii:ha'iser 

Weia 

Wesliand 

Wliarloii 

W  dnall 

W  lw)ii    Cnlif 

Wll^n    Ind 

Youiiger 


B'.atiUk 

B'.ltrh 

B'H?KS 

lioland 
B  >ain»; 
Bonner 

I'uykiu 
Br/idcrna-i 
Brav 
Bret-dlng 


Brevster 
Urocik-!   I.» 

lirr-ks    Trx 

B'lrke    Ky 

Huric-,  Miu* 

Hur  es(>n 

Myriie.  Pa 

(.'antKin 

(  -irey 

Ca.s«y 

Cellrr 

Chplf 

Clark 

Coart 

I  ohflari 

Coliner 

C.K.k 

Cooley 

C   rbett 

fYirnian 

C'lrtln 

I  >'idflarlo 

!)«i^  et.s 

I'avta 

JairilfS  <  ' 
IXl'.lS,   J. .1,1. 

l>i    !-    T'n:i 
I '  iw«<>n 
!>■!  .riey 
l»ri.l 
I><iiion 

1>  KKa 

DliUfpll 

IViiiohiie 

I'Wirti 

IV'WdT 

Ikj  wiling 
I  Kiy'«' 
I'u  fikl 
Kd.Ti  it.'lton 

(■Tllloft 
Kverf.l 
Kvlna 
Kailon 
Fi;  b.^:e:u 
F  ijwt!; 
h'^'.Rh  m 
P'-'it.'ni 
Mniienan 

F  shrr 
Fl   ..Kl 

F'.ynt 
Ftuririy 

Forrf.-<u-r 

F'lujitalu 

PTiiT-ier 

Priedrl 

F^ilUiii 

>  iaJlaghrr 

(  iairiUALC 

<  iary 
n.i'lili.gs 
n.-\vin 
Olalmo 
(Hlhcrt 
CiranahaD 

<  irant 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oreg 
Ort-en,  Pa 
Onffltha 
Oroea 
HaR.in.  Oa 
HiiKeik.  Caulf 
Haiey 

H  ili>ern 
Han.'^«n 
HHrrllniC 
H.irdy 

H-»ms 
H-tTkna 

Ha>9 

H.-aley 

Hehert 

Herhler 

Heniphlll 

Henderson 

Ht-rloiig 


Buckley 

Durno 
Pino 

Ham-on    \a 
McUonoush 


W 


HofTman.  Mich 

Hohfleld 

Holland 

HDlC.man 

Horan 

Huddles  ton 

Hu;i 

Ichord 

Iiuird 

liiuuye 

Jariiuin 

Ji  uiilni;.s 

Joe  No  1 1 

Johansen 

J'  hnMjn   Calif 

JohrL-on.  Md. 

JuhllAOIl.  Wld 

J  'i.fs.  a:.4 

.'■mes.  Mu 

K  irs'en 

Karth 

Ka.stenmtler 

Kearita 

Kee 

Kiilh 

K>:iy 

Keiii'h 

KUd.iy 

K  iRore 

K;nn    Calif 

KliiK    Utah 

K  rwBD 

K  '..  hln 

K'Mc/vi'.'kl 

Korneiray 

Kowal4kl 

Kyi 

I^iDdrum 

I  ane 

lAiikfuTj 

I ennnn 

I.e-.1nskl 

lAt>  iiaU 

Ix]efr 

Mrtiirtna*  k 

M.  l>jweU 

Mf-Fai: 

Mrl!ittre 

MrVey 

M  t<  donald 

M.if  hrijwicz 

Msck 

Madden 

MiM(uuiM>a 

.MahuU 

Marshall 

Martin    .Nehr 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Merr  iw 

.Vfichel 

Miller.  Clem 

M:::er 

Oeorite  P 
M  lllken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Mun&Kaa 
MoTitoya 
M<«ire 
M'xTehead 

Ohio 
MiKtrhead.  Pa 
Morgan 
Mcjrrls 
MLirrlaon 
M>>«a 
M'lltrr 
M  .rpl.y 
Murray 
Nat'-tier 
Nix 

()  Brlen.  Ill 
OBnen.  r«  Y 
DHara    111 
OHara.  Mich 
( )^K<jnstct 
Ol-en 

NOT   VOTING 

M'Sween 

M.mlder 

Scott 

Spf'Dce 

Weaver 


March  29 

O'Neill 

Pa-ssman 

Patman 

Perkins 

iVterson 

Pfoat 

Fhllbln 

I'lke 

I'Ucher 

Plrnle 

Purr 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Kabaul 

HAllLk 

U  ii.dall 

Kcu.«:s 

Rhodes   Pa 

Riley 

Rivera.  Alaaka 

Rjviru.  3  C 

R<jb«rt* 

Ko  liiio 

n    ccrs   Colo. 

R  .«ers.  Fla 

l'o(jer«.  Tex. 

Rooiiey 

(tiKMevelt 

HoatrnK  <W!>ki 

Rutlurrford 

Hfan 

.'-!'    Ciernan 

Santangelo 

Kauiid 

Maylnr 

S'-hueebeH 

.'>.  t.wclker 

.s<ranton 

Selrlrn 

.Shelley 

Sheppiird 

Uh:pley 

Short 

Sikea 

Slier 

Sisk 

Slack 

Sn.llh.  Calif 

."^'Mt h.  I  'wa 

Smith.  Min 

Smith.  Va. 

Bt^iKKers 

bte«-d 

Stephena 

Htr.i'tnn 

HttjhhlrfJeld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

'Iea#[u*,  CulU. 

Tea^'ue.  Ttx. 

Thomas 

Thompson   I. a 

Thompeon    N  J 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thim  berry 

Toll 

Tollefaou 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tiuiper 

tJllman 

Utl 

Vatilk 

Van  Z&ndt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whiteaer 

Whilien 

Wlckersham 

Wlnftead 

Yatew 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zeleuko 

13 

W.lllams 

Willis 

WrlRht 


1961 
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S>  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jecle^d. 

llie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  LhLs  vote; 

Mr  McDonough  for,  with  %U  Buckley 
against. 


Mr   Weaver  for.  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 
Mr    Durno  for,  with  Mr.  WlUls  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr    McSween  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

1  he  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
;l^  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ih.    pa.ssatze  of  the  bill. 

Mr  KILBURN.  On  that.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  d'  mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and 
there  were— yeas  231,  nays  167,  not 
vdtinj;  13.  as  follows- 

I  Roll  No.  33] 


Whalley  Yates 

Whltener  Young 

Wlckersham        Zablockl 


Alx'rT.ethy 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Aj»hley 

A.spliiall 

BrtUey 

Bilker 

B.irlng 

Burrctt 

Ba-s.s.  Teiin 

Beckworlh 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett.  Mich 

Blatnlk 

liogics 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykm 

Brademaa 

Hray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

BriX)ks.  Tex 

Burke,  Ky 


Mas.'' 
Pa 


Burke. 

Bvrne 

Cahlll 

Curey 

CelUr 

ChaniberUiln 

Chelf 

Chenowcth 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corlx'tt 

Corman 

Curtln 

Dftddarto 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

I^'BRS 

DlnKell 

IX)nohue 

D<'Wning 

I>'Vle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evliis 

Fill  Ion 

Fiirbstein 

Pnacell 

Ftlghiin 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Fkxid 

F'.ynt 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Friedel 

Fulton 

flallrigher 

Ciarmatz 

Giivln 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 


YEAS— 251 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Dreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

HaKSn.  Oa 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Hiirdlng 

Hardy 

HiirrU 

Harsha 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Holincld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hudd  lesion 

Ichord 

Iiiouye 

Jnrman 

Jennings 

Joelfcon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kiirsten 

Kiirth 

Ka.slenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUday 

King.  Calif. 

King,  UUh 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lank ford 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnu.<ion 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Milllken 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorenead. 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 


Morrison 

Morse 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  ni 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O  Kara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan 

St.  Oermaln 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

8c  ran  ton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tupi)er 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

■Wallhauser 

■Walter 

Watts 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berry 
Bettfi 
Blltch 
Bolton 
Bow 

Bromwell 
Brooks.  La. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
BroyhlU 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Derounian 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Domlnlck 


NAYS— 167 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdv 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frelinghuysen 

Garland 

Gary 

Galhlngs 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

GrlfBn 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hiilcy 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harvey.  Ind 

Hiirvey,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoevcn 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Ho.smer 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Kilburn 

Kilgore 

King.  NY. 

Kit  chin 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mil  11  hard 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

May 


Zelenko 


Mesider 
Michel 

Miller.  NY. 

Minshall 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Nygaard 

Osmere 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Poage 

PoR 

Quie 

Ray 

Reifel 

RlrxJi  s.  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  S  C. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St  George 

Schadeberg 

Sfhenck 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Short 

fc^river 

Sibal 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Calif. 

W  Ison,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 13 

McDonough  Weaver 

Mcdween  Willis 

Moulder  Wright 
Scott 


the   following 


Buckley 

Cannon 

Durno 

Flno 

Harrison,  Va.       Spenoe 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 
pxairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  McDonough 
against. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  'Weaver  against. 
Mr.  Willis  for,  with  Mr.  Durno  against. 
Mr.  Spence  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 
Mr.  Moulder  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  privileged  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  at  the  points  of  the  consideration 
of  the  various  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIFTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTE- 
RIOR— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth  Semi- 
annual Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  prescribed  by  section  5  of  the 
act  of  August  21,  1958.  entitled  "To  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mineral  reserves  of  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions  by  encour- 
aging exploration  for  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  March  29.  1961. 


AMENDING   THE   REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF   1949 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  238  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
153)  to  further  amend  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  that  such  Act 
will  apply  to  reorganization  plans  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  any  time  before 
June  1,  1963,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  order  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown];  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  just  read 
makes  clear  its  purpose.  It  is  to  make 
in  order,  vinder  an  open  rule  and  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate,  consideration  of 
S.  153  which  would  reinstate  the  so- 
called  Reorganization  Act.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule  and  only  very 
limited  opposition  to  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolling] 
has  well  said,  this  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  by  a 
unanimous  vote  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  153,  a  bill  to 
continue  or  reestablish  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  is  exactly  identical  with  the 
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bill  H.R.  5742.  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 
if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  bill  itself  would  extend  the  right 
of  the  President  to  set  up  reorganization 
plans  between  now,  or  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  bill,  and  June  1.  1963, 
which  could  be  rejected  at  any  time  by 
adoption  of  a  resolution  of  rejection 
either  by  the  House  or  by  the  Senate 
within  60  days  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
It  is  very  similar  to  the  law  which  was 
in  effect  during  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  153)  to  further  amend  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
so  that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorgan- 
ization plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
at  any  time  before  June  1.  1963. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  153,  with 
Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  legLslation 
simply  revised  the  Reorganization  Art 
until  June  1,  1963.  The  act  has  not  been 
in  effect.  Although  this  body  voted  on 
It  last  year,  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

As  you  know,  under  this  bill  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  authority  to  submit  reor- 
tranization  plans  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  the  Con- 
gress. Those  plans  would  become  effec- 
tive unless  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
were  passed  by  either  House  within  60 
days  from  the  date  of  transmittal  of  tiie 
plan.  Under  the  existing  law  this  re- 
quires a  simple  majority. 

This  matter  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  OiJerations  many 
times  and  has  been  approved  by  them, 
and  in  this  last  case  was  approvt>d  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote.  We  have  ox- 
tended  this  leRislation  for  many  years 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  effective  and 
useful  to  the  Chief  Executive  in  carryina; 
out  the  mandates  of  the  Congress  in  the 
law  for  the  purpose  of  reorganization, 
transferring  of  functions,  consolidation.s, 
and  the  elimination  of  duplications  and 
overlapping  This  legislation  comes 
about  as  the  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frcHn  Ohio  on  the 
minority  side  I  Mr.  BhownI  served. 

Technically  speaking,  the  bill  before 
us,  adopted  by  the  other  body,  simply 
strikes  out  the  date  of  June  1,  1959,  and 


inserts  in  lieu  thereof  June  1.  196.'?  In 
all  other  aspects  the  law  remains  the 
same  for  the  purposes  of  the  act 

Similar  authority  i.s  not  new  It  has 
been  with  us  going  back  over  m.xny 
years.  It  has  been  u.sed,  as  wa.s  sa:d  in 
the  di.'icussion  on  the  rule,  by  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  admini.st rations 
Some  58  reorizanizatinn  plan.s  ha\e  been 
sent  down  to  Congress,  and  44  liiivc  been 
acted  on  favorably  The  otht-rs  were 
turned  down  by  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
Uniti'd  States  The  President,  through 
the  Bureau  of  tht^  Budget,  has  iiulicated 
the  necessity  and  the  desirabil.ty  of  c'ln- 
tinuing  this  authority  so  th.it  he  may 
undertake  in  this  administration  such 
reorganization  plan.s  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visAbl?  within  his  judgment 

Mr,  GROSS  Mr.  Chairmi.n.  -a  ill  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PASCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Do  I  correctly  undir- 
stand    that    this    authority    expired    on 

June  1.  igsg'' 

Mr  FASCELL.  As  I  explained  m  my 
remarks,  the  Hou.se  acted  on  this  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  but  it  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  other  body,  so  the 
law  lapsed  'I  his  will  extend  it  for  1 
years 

Mr  GROSS  I  here  ha.s  bc^n  no 
d:f!iculty  m  connection  with  the  working 
t.f  the  law? 

Mr  FASCEXL  No  difTiculty  and  no 
reoruanization  plan.s.  eitiier. 

The  purpose  of  th**  lpgii;lation  is  to 
give  the  President  the  same  [)Ower  as 
other  Chief  Executives  to  send  down  a 
reorganization  plan.  I  would  point  out. 
too,  while  I  am  an.swering  the  question. 
tiiat  of  course  any  reorgan.z.ition  plan 
would  have  tiie  close  scrutiny  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
We  have  not  always  gone  along  with 
the  Executive  As  I  have  said,  we  turn«>d 
down  quite  a  few  of  them.  So  while 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  from 
a  legal  or  a  political  standpoint  in  s<jme 
cases,  we  believe  there  is  justification 
and  sound  rea.son  for  the  pas-saue  of 
this  legislation 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr  Chai:  man.  w  111  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  FASCKU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
num  from  Ohio 

Mr  BROWN  Any  Member  can  in- 
troduce a  resolution  re;ecl.ng  the  plan'' 

Mr  FASCELI..  I  he  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct  If  any  Memb<T  decides 
that  the  reorganization  plan  does  n()t 
suit  him  or  that  it  i^  ininiKal  to  any 
principles  he  might  hold,  lie  is  at  liberty 
under  the  law  to  introduce  a  resolution 
of  disapprijval  withm  the  required  tune. 
'I  here  is  the  furttier  protection  in  the 
bill,  a-s  I  recall  it,  that  the  committee 
must  act  within  10  days  or  the  commit- 
tee IS  discharged  from  the  con.sidt  :  ation 
of  the  resolution 

Mr.  BROWN  7  he  60  days  does  not 
count  until  aiter  the  plan  has  been 
transmitted? 

Mr  FASCELL.  That  Is  a  further  pro- 
tection. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman  from  Illinois. 


Mrs  CHURCH  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  It  is  correct  that  there  is  no 
chari'ie  m  the  original  bill  except  the 
date? 

Mr  FASCEIX  Th.il  is  correct  It 
requires  a  .simple  ina  unity  of  either 
House  Tlie  pending  bill  simply  extends 
the  date 

M:.s  CHTRCH  I  !h!\nk  the  e.ntle- 
m.iT 

Mr  MIIADKR  Mr  Chairman,  will 
thi   g.'itl. man  yield? 

Mr  FA.SCELL  I  yield  to  the  gi  iille- 
n.an  tiom  .Michigan. 

M-  MF:.\I)P:F{  I  commend  the  g(  n- 
tl' man  frmn  Florida,  a  member  ol  the 
subcuinmitti f  which  liandled  this  leg- 
islation, for  his  efforts  in  maintaining 
the  ordinary  mt-thnd  of  acting  on  reso- 
lution.s  by  the  Hou.so  of  Hepresentatives 
and  the  other  body  rather  than  revert- 
ing to  the  ori;'inal  con.stitu'ional  ma- 
jority I  think  the  legislation  is  far  bet- 
ter when  we  can  work  our  will  m  the 
ordinary  way  m  pairing  upon  legisla- 
tion 

Mr  FA.SCELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michi-;an  That  points  out 
the  fact  that  in  the  request  from  Uie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  request  wa.s 
madf  for  an  nideterminate  time-  no 
tixcd  period  of  timr  —for  the  legislatiuii 
to  expire  and  they  al.so  requested  a  con- 
stitutional majority  In  the  first  study 
by  the  sulK-ommittee.  we  went  along  witli 
the  idta  of  a  4-year  extension  and  a 
con.stilutional  majority.  On  further  re- 
flection and  con.sideration.  we  went  back 
and  decided  wc  would  go  along  simply 
with  a  2-year  extension  and  maintain 
thf  simple  majority  that  is  m  the  bill 
for  the  very  rea.son  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iK)ints  out 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chainr.an.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  F.VSCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lowft 

Mr  GROSS  With  the  g.'ntlcinan  s 
explanation.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  too  for  the  bill  that  ha.-  be;^n 
brought  here. 

Mr  F.\SCFLL  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f ;om  Iowa 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Cha.rman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  ■:ent;fman  from  Miciil- 
t:an  I  Mr  HorrMAs  .  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Ci  mmittee  on  Government 
(  )perations 

Mr  HOFI^T^L^N  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  15  words  in  the 
Constitution  state  that  the  legislative 
(xjwer  Ls  vested  m  the  Congre.ss  of  the 
United  States  Then  when  we  came 
here  at  the  beginning  of  this  .session, 
each  raised  his  right  hand  and  swore 
that  he  would  sui)port  the  Constitution. 
Under  this  bill,  we  are  delegating  the 
constitutional  power  to  legislate  to  the 
President  and  whatever  he  .sends  down 
here  becomes  the  law  of  the  land  unless 
we.  within  60  days,  veto  his  proi>osal. 
We  filed  a  report  which  will  be  read  and, 
as  in  other  years  it  will  expre.ss  opposi- 
tion to  this  method.  If  any  Member 
choo.ses  to  let  the  President  legislate  for 
us  reservmg  only  to  ourselves  the  veto — 
if  anyone  wants  to  transfer  that  legis- 
lative power  to  the  President,  subject 
to  our  disapproval,  that  is  his  business 
not  mine.  Tliat  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  this  bill. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  reorganization 
])lan  does  not  go  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
plans  go  to  the  committee,  but  the  plan 
becomes  law  if  the  committee  bottles  it 
up  or  the  House  fails  to  act. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  committee  Is  free 
to  amend  the  plan  that  is  sent  down  to 
the  WTiite  House:  is  it  not? 

Mr  HOFFT^AN  of  Michigan.  They 
u.sfd  to  say  It  was  not,  but  the  commit- 
tee or  the  Houjse  can  amend  a  plan. 
Somebody  said  a  long  time  ago  that  you 
had  to  keep  your  eye  on  things  because 
unless  you  did  the  first  thing  you  knfw 
everithing  you  cherished  might  be  lost. 

Mr  GROSS.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  think  he  can 
shuck  off  his  duty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  pass  on  legislation? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Not  at  all. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Can 
the  Congress  shirk  its  duty  to  legislate 
by  attempting  to  give  itself  a  veto  power? 
We  know  very  well  that  a  President 
always  has  sent  down  bills  containing 
the  administration's  views — bills  which 
went  to  the  regular  legislative  commit- 
t«»es  and  then  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  then  to  the  House, 

My  view  on  this  bill  as  expressed  In 
the   report  reads: 

Ever  since  the  Congres*.  In  the  Economy 
Art  of  1932.'  gave  President  Hoover  power  to 
BTibnilt  reorgantzatlon  plans,  the  delegation 
of  authority  to  ■  jbmtt  reorganlxatlon  plans 
h.i.s  In  each  In.s'ance.  been  a  partial  sur- 
render or  the  legiiilatlvc  power  of  Oongress  to 
the  President 

Tlte  CotuiiUutljn  plainly  states:  ' 
AH  legislative  jx^wers  herein  granted  shall 
be  \ei.ted  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
which  shrill  const:  t  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentntlves,"  and  makes  clear  that' 
"every  bill  which  ihall  have  passed  the  Hotise 
of  Reprcsentatlveii  and  the  Senate,  shall,  be- 
f  re  It  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  tlie 
President  of  tbe  iJnited  Statea." 

The  same  sectl  )n  gives  the  President  the 
veto  power  It  djes  not.  nor  does  any  other 
eectWin  of  the  Constitution,  authorize  the 
reverse  of  this  procedure  which  wotild  have 
the  President,  through  the  executive  agen- 
cies which  he  controls,  propose  legislation  to 
the  Congress  for    ts  approval  or  rejection. 

lliih  bill.  If  It  liacomes  law.  authorizes  the 
Pre:>ldent  to  enact  legislation  without  action 
of  either  Huusc — .i  clear  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution 

The  Con.'stitutlon  directs  the  PresWent  to* 
'from  time  tn  tine  give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formwtioii  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
ri  commend  to  their  consideration  such 
mc.i.sures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
e.\pcdieni." 

11-iC  President  also  may  have,  and  fre- 
(juentiy  hiis  actually  hod,  drafts  of  legisla- 
tion Ir.trixliiced  by  request.  No  more  au- 
thority is  requl-ed  for  blm  In  order  to 
Initiate  legislation.  To  go  further  Is  to  vio- 
late the  very  sfctlon  of  the  Constitution 
whi  h  vests  the  b^lslatlve  power  In  the  Con- 
pre.v.s.  Inhere  is  no  reason  to  authorize  the 
President  to  leg-.slate — give  him  legislative 
P  'Wcr  ~  unless  w<-  want  and  need  a  dictator. 


■  47  suit.  413. 
'Art.  I,  sec.  1. 
'Art  I,  sec.  7. 
*  Art  n.  sec.  3. 


All  tiie  reorganization  acts  that  Congress 
has  pa8«ed  have  carried  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  to  the  President  of  the  legislative 
autboTlty  granted  Congress. 

Because  the  President  and  the  executive 
department  have  always  been  free  to  send  to 
Congress  legislative  proposals,  my  position 
has  always  been  to  oppose  this  unconstitu- 
tional delegation  of  congressional  power. 
Nor  hns  the  Congress  authority  to  (surrender 
the  power  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
transfer  it  to  a  Presider.t 

My  opposition  to  what  if  considered  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  confjressional 
authority  has  been  repeatedly  stat«'d  on  the 
fiofir  '  and  in  rejxjrte.' 

In  pas.slnB.  It  mli^bt  further  be  observed 
thnt,  as  the  years  hnve  pone  by,  the  opixj.'-i- 
tlon  to  this  delegation  of  authority  has 
steadily  Incrrr.Eed.  as  fr'  m  time  to  time  .-\ddi- 
tlonal  Members.  Including  the  present  chair- 
man or  our  committee  which  rep^arted  out 
this  bill,  have  expre^iEttl  tlieir  oi.>po6itior;. 

This  change  of  viewpoint  has  also  been  in- 
dicated by  the  lessening  ol  the  oj-poEition 
required  to  \pto  jJlans  .'U^geFted." 

This  changing  view  h,'\s  also  beer,  rrflected 
through  the  years  In  debate  on  the  House 
floor.  In  hearings  and  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  (See 
app.  A,  compiled  by  the  sole  minority  i  Re- 
publican i     counsel.    J.    Philip    Carlson.) 

The  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent bin  could  not  be  more  clearly  and  co- 
gently expressed  than  by  the  statement,  and 
I  quote : 

"I  desire  to  reclster  my  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  objects  to  and  defects  In  the 
Reorganization  Act.  In  prlnclpli;  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  creeping  encroachin«.'nt  on  a 
power  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 
Congress:  In  practice  It  is  a  pa;rt  of  the 
arrogance  assic'ated  wiih  the  claim  of  Ex- 
ecutlve  privilege. 

«  •  •  •  • 

"From  time  to  time  as  extensions  of  the 
act  have  come  before  the  House,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bills  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
avoid  the  quicksands  of  an  untecable  con- 
stitutional argument  and  to  seek  a  firmer 
ground  for  extension  In  the  ajnenli.les  which 
they  say  should  be  accorded  the  President 
to  whatever  party  he  may  belong 

"After  6  years  such  courtesy,  like  that 
accorded  a  guest  who  overstays  hie  welcome, 
becomes  tenuous  and  unsubstantial .  For  me 
It  no  longer  Is  a  ground  for  extending  the 
operation  of  the  act. 

"It  remains  coustlttitionally  Indefensible 
X  would  let  it  die." 

Because  the  foregoing  statement  ts  but  a 
quotation  from  the  views  expressed  by  the 
very  competent,  aggressive,  en' ertaining. 
Instructive,  and  ever-on-the-Job  gentleman 
from  California,  Mr.  Moss,  chairrran  of  the 
subcommittee    on    which    with    advantage    I 


*  CoNCRESsiOMAL  Record,  vol.  95.  pt  1.  pp 
624-525.  891-B92;  vol.  09.  pt.  1.  pp.  777-781; 
vol.  101,  pt.  1,  pp.  780-786;  vol.  103,  pt.  8,  p. 
11269. 

'AddiUonal  Views.  H.  Res.  534  (H.  Rept. 
2585),  84th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  filed  JUy  3,  1956; 
H.R.  541  (H.  Rept.  2599),  84th  Cong..  2d 
sess.,  filed  July  3,  1956:  H  R.  8384  (H.  Rept. 
•57),  85th  Cong..  1st  sess,  filed  June  27, 
1957:  HR.  5140  (H.  Rept.  367),  86th  Cong, 
1st  sess.,  filed  May  18,  1959. 

'Reorganization  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  561) 
required  concurrent  resolution. 

Reorganization  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  613) 
required  concurrent  resolution. 

Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  203) 
required  a  majority  of  the  authorized  mem- 
bership of  either  House  as  did  amendments 
of  1953  (67  Stat.  4)   and  1955  (6G  Stat.  14) . 

Act  of  Sept.  4,  1957  (71  Stat.  611),  amend- 
ing the  Beorganization  Act  of  1049,  required 
aimple  majority  of  those  present  and  voting 
In  either  House. 


have  served  for  some  years,  permit  me 
most  hxmibly  to  suggest  that  Members  of 
Congress  Interested  In  eonstttutloiml  gov- 
ernment read  again  his  statement  (Addi- 
Uonal Views,  H.  Rept.  367,  May  18.  1059, 
on  H.R.  5140,  86th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  pp. 
10.    11). 

The  desire  which  he  so  eloquently  and 
persuasively  expressed  came  to-'^flM  June 
1.    1359       The    country    has   evixy^g0^ ^ 

'With  a  young  and  vigorous  Wt/j/Kftlk  bo 
frequently  sending  messages  Mi^^ingress, 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Utopia,  and  a 
humble,  obedient  party  majority  accepting 
ills  and  his  advisers'  views  so  quickly  and 
V.  itiiC'Ut  what  some  might  consider  adequate 
di' cufetioii,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
fcon  why  we  should  publicly  acknowledge  that 
•we   pre   but   rubberrtamps. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  ruinutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  am  unable  to  say  I  am  a  graduate  of 
either  the  University  of  Michigan  or 
Northwestern  Law  School.  I  went  to  a 
little  country  Bchool  in  Virginia  called 
Washington  and  Lee  where  I  studied  law. 

I  want  to  say  two  or  three  things,  if  I 
may,  quickly,  to  correct,  if  you  have  the 
wrong  impression,  what  this  legislation 
will  do. 

In  the  first  place,  this  legislation  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  right  of 
Congress  to  legislate  on  any  matter.  The 
Congress  can  legislate  as  the  Constitu- 
tion provides,  to  create  departments,  put 
a.nencies  of  Government  together,  or 
whatever  it  might  want  to  do,  regardless 
of  whether  this  legislation  is  in  effect 
or  not. 

All  this  docs  is  to  confer  "upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  has 
been  conferred  upon  a  number  of  former 
Presidents,  the  power,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  submit  to  Congress,  plans  for 
the  consolidation  or  the  reorganization 
of  agencies  -n'ithin  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  He  can  go  even  further 
than  that;  he  can  recommend  to  the 
Congress  that  certain  new  agencies  be 
combined;  that  is,  as  now  constituted 
they  can  be  given  another  name,  and  per- 
haps even  a  Cabinet  rank.  Then,  when 
that  particular  reorganization  plan  is 
submitted  to  Congress,  it  is  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Grovernment  Operations. 

Tliose  comrrdttees,  either  one  or  both 
of  them,  hold  hearings.  Within  60  days 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  file  a  reso- 
lution of  rejection  or  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  he  disagrees  with  this  sug- 
gested program  of  reorganization  or  the 
reorganization  plan  itself.  A  vote  is 
taken  in  the  branch,  whichever  it  may 
be.  House  or  Senate,  and  if  by  a  simple 
majority  either  branch  of  the  Congress 
rejects  or  adopts  a  resolution  rejecting 
the  plan,  it  is  dead.  If  the  Congfit.ss 
does  not  see  fit.  or  any  branch  of  the 
Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  do^this,  it 
becomes  effective  within  60  days. 

The  only  controversy  we  have  had 
over  these  bills  for  reorganization  plans 
to  be  submitted  over  a  number  of  years 
has  been  the  tj-pe  of  vote  and/ or  the 
number  of  votes  that  would  be  required 
in  the  Congress  to  reject  the  plan. 

Origmally  it  required  a  constitutional 
majority  of  both  branches  of  Congress. 
That  was  pretty  difficult  to  get.     Then 
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later  It  waa  a  constitutional  majority  re- 
quired in  one  branch.  We  fought  that 
out.  I  opposed  it.  I  said  that  you  are 
going  to  do  this  in  reverse  of  the  usual 
procedure  of  en&ctlng  a  bill.  If  the  bill 
fails  to  get  a  majority  of  those  present 
in  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  it 
fails  of  passage.  Therefore,  we  should 
have  the  same  right  to  reject.  We  had 
a  battle  over  that  on  a  number  of  bills 
in  the  past. 

When  the  bill  S.  153  was  messaged 
over  to  our  committee  and  taken  up. 
providing  for  a  simple  majority,  the 
committee  or  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended  so  as  to  require  a  constitutional 
majority,  which  would  mean  that  if 
there  are  only  220  Members  voting  m 
the  House  you  would  have  to  get  219  of 
them  to  vote  to  reject  that  particular 
plan  instead  of  111.  There  is  a  lot  of 
difference  there  As  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  I  stated  I 
would  fight  that  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment, that  I  would  oppose  it.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  took  the 
same  position.  As  a  result  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  in  the  subcommittee 
first,  then  in  the  full  committee,  with 
the  exception  of  my  friend  and  my 
leader  here,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hoffman  1  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  that  we 
would  accept  this  sort  of  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Out  of  fairness  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HorrMANl  and  to  you.  I 
think  we  should  give  him  credit 
Throughout  the  years  he  has  stood 
against  and  has  opposed  with  all  the 
vigor  at  his  command,  and  he  has  that 
vigor,  any  reorganization  act  of  this 
kind  or  any  other  kind.  He  just  does 
not  believe  in  that  system,  and  i  recog- 
nize his  right  to  feel  that  way.  and  I 
respect  him  for  his  views.  He  has  ex- 
pressed them  very  ably  today. 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  one  question.  Is 
It  not  true  if  the  President  sends  down 
a  reorganization  plan  it  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land  unless  the  Senate  or  the 
House  takes  affirmative  action? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  right  It  is 
equally  untrue,  as  was  stated  a  while 
ago.  that  this  takes  away  from  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  legislate,  because  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Nobody 
said  it  did.  but  you  transfer  the  right 
to  initiate  a  bill  and  it  becomes  law  un- 
less we  do  something  about  it.  Why 
should  we  have  to  veto  it? 

Mr  BROWN.  We  delegate  to  the 
President  the  right  to  consolidate  or  to 
reorganize  the  agencies  in  his  own  de- 
partment. Unless  we  find  some  reason 
why  such  reorganization  or  such  a  re- 
cilinement  of  agencies  should  be  re- 
jected by  the  Congress,  it  is  approved 
That  is  the  right  that  is  given  any  ex- 
ecutive in  any  corporation  in  America. 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris  I. 


Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Clirirman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  then- 
explanation  of  the  bill  and  the  position 
that  has  been  stated  with  reference  to 
this  bill  extending  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  as  amended.  I  want  to. 
however,  raise  some  question.s  with  both 
gentlemen  with  reference  to  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Mr.  BROWN  I  think  I  knovi.  v^h^t 
your  questions  will  be 

Mr  HARRIS  Well,  I  have  two  oi 
three  I  want  to  raise  for  the  Rk(  ohd 

First  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  having  reported  thi.s  bill  which 
requires  a  simple  majority  a.s  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  just  explained,  as  well 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  and  the 
understanding  which  the  Members  are 
giving  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  I  think  most  of  you 
know  that  I  have  been,  in  our  committee, 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  now  for 
some  time  We  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
a  great  deal  of  study  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove administrative  procedures,  to  find 
out  if  there  were  inadequacies  in  the  law. 
and  to  see  that  tho.se  agencies  remained 
independent  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  was  intended  when  they  were 
created  by  this  Congress 

First  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure  most 
of  you  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
so-called  Landis  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  late  m  December 
If  you  have  not  read  that  report.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  it  and  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  that  you  become  familiar  with  it 

Very  frankly.  I  was  quite  concerned 
about  several  of  the  recommendations  I 
am  still  concerned  about  several  of  them 
because  I  think  that  .some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations have  tended  toward  in- 
terfering with  the  independence  of  the 
agencies  and  toward  making  them  more 
subservient  to  the  executive,  that  is.  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  White  House.  That  I  do  not  believe 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  I  sug- 
gest you  read  the  statement  which  I  put 
in  the  Record  on  March  14  explaining 
my  position  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  Executive  in  connection  with  these 
agencies.  These  agencies  are  an  arm  of 
the  Congress  They  are  .set  up  as  in- 
struments of  the  Congress,  to  legislate 
primarily  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  not  so  constituted 
to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that  must  be 
done.  The  Congress  iLself  has  delegated 
the  powers  to  these  agencies 

So.  consequently,  I  am  watching  and 
I  am  going  to  watch  and  our  committee 
IS  going  to  watch  very  carefully  and  keep 
a  constant  check.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
other  members,  that  we  are  going  to  be 
watching  very  carefully  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  closely  scrutinizing  any  reor- 
ganization plans  that  come  up  here  that 


intend  to  carry  out  some  of  the  provi- 
sions at  least  of  the  so-called  Dean 
Landis  report 

Now.  with  that  statement  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
When  a  reorganization  plan  is  sub- 
mitted, under  the  rule  it  automatically 
g(x>s  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oi>eratiuiis,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr  F.^SCEILL  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  under  the  rule  or  not,  but 
;t  -;i>fs  to  the  committee 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
^;eiilleman  yield  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  que.stiun 

Mr  HARRIS  Yes.  I  yield  tu  the 
Kt'iitleman  frum  Ohio. 

Mr  BROWN  In  the  first  place,  if 
the  gentleman  will  study  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949,  the  basic  act  which 
we  are  amending  here,  he  will  see  this 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr  Harris! 
has  expired 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  uentleman  5  additional  min- 
uU's 

Ml  BROWN  Mr  Cliainnan,  if  the 
gentleman  will  study  the  Reorganization 
Act  carefully  — I  do  not  have  it  in  front 
of  me,  s<j  I  cannot  read  it — the  original 
act,  m  1949,  which  we  are  amending 
by  this  bill,  he  will  see  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  submit  reorgan- 
ization plans  deals  only  with  those  agen- 
cies within  the  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  are  a 
part  of  the  executive  branch.  The  regu- 
latory agencies  are  not  As  the  gentle- 
man so  well  explained,  these  are  inde- 
pendent agencies  established  as  arms  of 
the  Congress 

Mr  HARRIS  Does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  the  Pre.sident  does  not 
have  authority  to  submit  reorganization 
proposals  affecting  these  major  regula- 
toi-y  agencies  of  the  Government? 

Mr  BROWN  I  contend  that  he  does 
not  have  the  power  to  submit  a  reorgan- 
ization plan  alTecLing  those  agencies 
under  the  Reorganization  Act 

Mr  HARRIS  That  affect  the  regu- 
latory agencies'' 

Mr  BROWN  That  affect  any  agency 
primarily  responsible  to  Congress,  which 
includes  the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  President  has  the  power  only, 
with  resj)ect  to  the  regulatory  agencie.s. 
to  name  members  He  cannot  even,  as 
was  suggested  the  other  day  by  a  state- 
ment from  the  White  House — under  the 
law  and  the  Constitution,  if  it  means 
anything -he  cannot  i.ssue  a  directive 
ordering  a  regulatory  agency  to  make  a 
report  to  hun.  Those  reports  come  to 
tiie  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States 

Mr  HARRIS  We  have  di.scu.ssed  that 
and  the  record  is  replete  with  it  But 
I  believe  there  is  .some  misunderstanding 
here  Certainly  since  authority  has  been 
given  to  the  Executive  to  submit  reor- 
ganization plans,  plan  after  plan  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
acted  upon,  agreed  to  or  not.  by  the  Con- 
gress, affecting  these  regulatory  agencies. 
In  1940.  I  believe  it  was,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  submit  reor- 
ganization plans,  there  was  a  reorgan- 
ization plan  submitted  by  President 
Roosevelt  amending  the  Federal  Power 
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Act  which  gives  the  President  authority 
to  designate  the  Chairman.  Under  pres- 
ent law  that  was  not  drawn  correctly, 
and  we  have  an  ambiguity  in  the  act 
which  has  prevailed  imtil  this  day.  I 
introduced  a  bill  the  other  day  to  clear 
f—  up  that  ambiguity,  because  a  situatioD 
^      l-.fts  ari.sen  which  needs  clarification. 

/^s  much  as  I  respect  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  believe  he  is  in- 
c  irri>ct  when  he  says  that  the  President 
does  not  have  authority  to  submit  reor- 
eanization  plans  affecting  these  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brow'K]  ,  is  w^rong  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  act.  Section  7  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  which  you  will  find  on 
page  8.  gives  the  right  to  the  President  to 
send  up  reorganization  plans  on  any 
agency — and  it  goes  through  a  whole  list 
of  departments  of  the  Oovemment.  but 
does  not  mclude  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  General 
Accounting  Oflloe. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  on  that.  I  want  to  pur- 
sue this  matti  r  further,  Mr.  Chairman. 

When  a  retirganization  plan  is  sub- 
mitted, under  the  rule,  it  goes  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  its  consideration.  Now  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  is  there  any  opportunity  for 
public  hearings  after  one  of  these  plans 
goes  to  Uie  committee? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Always,  I  will  answer 
the  gentleman,  and  furthermore,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  Member  of 
of  the  House  from  filing  a  disapprovins 
resolution. 

Mr  HARRIS  I  have  heard  that,  but 
10  days  p:iss  mighty  fast,  and  00  days 
pa-ss  awfully  fa.st  when  it  comes  to  hold- 
ing hearings  and  taking  action  on  a  bill 
that  is  referre<l  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  House  has  con- 
trol of  that,  because  any  Member  may 
file  a  disapproving  resolution. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  know  that;  I  am 
familiar  with  tliat. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  And  then  the  com- 
mittee is  required  to  hold  hearings  on 
It  and  luus  always  held  hearings  any 
time  a  disapproving  resolution  was  of- 
fered. 

Mr  HARRIS.  It  may  be  that  the  gen- 
tleman considers  that  adequate  hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  past,  but  from 
my  information  and  observation  I  think 
some  of  them  have  been  inadequate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  yield  me  3  additional  min- 
utes'.' 

Mr  FASCELL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
3  additional  minutes,  but  why  does  he 
not  lay  off  our  committee? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  Ulking  about  the 
gentleman  s  committee,  but  I  want  an 
understanding.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman   and   his   committee   that  if 


some  of  these  far-reaching  plans  affect- 
ing these  agencies  come  up  here  I  am 
putting  you  on  notice  that  our  commit- 
tee intends  to  hold  some  heiirings  on 
ttiem  with  a  view  of  trying  t-D  be  in  a 
position  to  make  recommendations  to 
you. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  re?T5ect  the  consid- 
erations of  the  distinETuished  chairman 
of  that  committee.  Certainly  we  on  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
could  not  befiin  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 
I  am  not  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
our  committee  will  hold  propei  hearings 
on  any  matter  that  is  before  us 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  ^jentleman 
for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  tlic  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Ml-.  BROWN.  I  have  checked  the  rec- 
ords about  the  rcor;ianization  plans  that 
have  been  sent  up  here,  and  the  only 
one  that  might  possibly  be  designated 
as  relating  to  a  regulatory  a.^ency  had 
to  do  with  the  Civil  Aviation  Board. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  old  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  was  changed  because 
of  a  reorganization  by  the  President. 
There  are  a  number  of  tiicse  agencies 
where  tlie  status  of  the  chairman  has 
been  changed  because  of  reorganization 
plans  of  the  President.  In  the  so-called 
Landis  report  there  was  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  submitting  reorganization 
plans  that  apparently  would  grant  ex- 
tensive power  and  authority  to  the 
chairmen  of  these  agencies  v,ith  refer- 
ence to  tlie  administration  of  those  laws 
within  the  agencies  themsehes. 

lAx.  FASCELL.  I  could  make  the  very 
simple  suggestion  lliat  there  aie  two 
avenues  open,  it  apjxjars  to  me.  One  is 
the  disapproval  resolution  on  the  exist- 
ing plan  sent  down,  and  the  other  is  to 
submit  affirmative  legislation  within  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee so  that  committee  could  liold  what- 
ever hearings  it  wanted. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's recommendation,  bit  a  reor- 
ganization plan  comes  up  here,  and  the 
gentleman  says  within  10  da.vs  we  liave 
to  act. 

Mr.  DAWSON.     Sixty  days. 
Mr.  HARRIS.     The  gentleman  advised 
me  that  if  within  10  days  the  committee 
did  not   act   it  was   subject  to  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  That  is  only  on  a  dis- 
approval resolution.  That  is  not  on  the 
plan  itself. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
action  of  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Our  committee  can 
only  act  on  the  disapproval  resolution. 
The  law  provides  that  if  we  do  not  act 
within  10  days  a  motion  to  discharge  is 
In  order. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  the  point. 
Mr.  FASCELL.     Tliat  is  on  the  dis- 
approval resolution,  not  on  the  plan. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  knows 
how  legislation  works  here,  tliat  you  do 
not  have  much  time  to  announce  and 
get  ready  for  hearings  and  have  ade- 
quate hearings  in  10  days. 


Mr,  BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman,  iklll  the 
gentlonan  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BFMDWN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  MkadesI  and  I  have  been 
checking  the  record,  and  I  do  find  that 
in  the  past  there  tiave  been  reorganiza- 
tion plans  suljmitted  respecting  some  of 
the  regulatory  agencies.  I  was  incorrect 
in  that  assvunption,  but  I  still  believe 
I  am  right  constitutionally  as  far  as  that 
IS  concerned  as  a  matter  of  law.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  President  does  not  have 
any  direct  authority  over  regulatory 
agencies,  the  plan  itself  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  if  someone  wanted  to 
bring  it  up,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  we 
have  had  reorganization  plans  a  number 
of  years  aeo  dealing  with  regulatory 
agencies:  several  of  them,  in  fact. 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  do  not  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  think  I  am  taking  this  time 
to  express  opposition  to  this  bill.  I 
am  not  at  all.  There  is  no  reflection 
on  the  committee  whatsoever.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  to  me  that  these 
indei>endent  agencies  are  so  important 
as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  that  I  think 
all  of  the  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  put  on  notice  as  to  what  might  come 
up  with  reference  to  a  reorganization 
plan.  I  think  adequate  consideration 
should  be  given  to  these  plans. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  when  tlie  reorganization  plan 
comes  up,  it  is  referred  to  our  commit- 
tee and  it  lies  before  our  committee  for 
60  days  unless  a  disapproving  resolu- 
tion is  dropped  in  the  box.  If  the  dis- 
approving resolution  is  dropped  in  the 
box  on  the  first  day,  when  it  is  first 
sent  up,  or  on  the  second  day.  our  com- 
mittee must  then,  within  10  days,  hold 
hearings.  That  is  tlie  mandatoi-y 
part — the  10  days.  If  there  is  no  dis- 
approving resolution — if  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  body  who  has  enough 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  to  put 
in  a  disapproving  resolution,  then  the 
law  automatically  becomes  effective 
unless  some  member  of  our  committee — 
and  we  have  in  many  instances  put  in 
disapproving  resolutions  on  plans  wliich 
have  come  up  and  held  healings  in  our 
committee  and  brought  disapproving 
resolutions  to  the  floor  and  disapproved 
reorganization   plans  on   the   floor. 

Mr.   HARRIS.     I   know  tliat   is   true. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  the  gentleman 
has  adequate  coverage  because  Uierc  is 
public  notice — the  reorganization  plan 
is  assigned  to  our  committee.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Recoed  and 
the  gentleman  to  insure  immediate  at- 
tention can  have  his  own  committee 
hold  hearings  on  a  regular  bill  contain- 
ing the  contents  of  the  reorganization 
plan.  He  could  immediately  call  hear- 
ings of  his  own  committee.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  in 
mv  opinion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  HOLTFTKTJ-)  The  jurisdictional 
area  is  completely  protected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  not  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  that  because  you 
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do  not  develop  legislation  In  these  com- 
mittees on  legislative  billa  ordinarily 
within  60  days  and  report  it. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
the  President's  powers  to  send  up  a  re- 
o:  tranization  plan  is  sharply  limited  and 
those  limitations  are  set  forth  in  the 
act  Itself  He  can  only  transfer  from 
area  to  area.  He  can  change  the  name, 
but  he  cannot  extend  the  function — he 
cannot  put  in  new  functions.  It  is  a 
matter  uf  reorganization  within  existing 
statutes. 

Mr  HARRIS  He  cannot  offer  res- 
olutions that  would  change  the  basic 
law  or  the  substance. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Or  abolish  an 
anency  or  any  function  of  the  a«ency. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  was  practically  abolished  and 
It  went  into  a  new  agency.  We  know 
what  the  e.xperience  has  been  on  some  of 
these  things.  But.  the  point  is.  I  do 
want  the  committee  to  Itnow,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  should  be  interested  in 
these  problems  and  in  case  some  of  them 
come  up.  which  is  very  likely,  and  if 
these  recommendations  are  carried  out. 
they  should  be  given  very,  very  close 
scrutiny  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr  BROWN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
.5  minutes  to  the  eentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Meader]  . 

Mr.  MEADER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr 
HARRIS!  raised  this  question  because  it 
points  up  one  of  the  important  aspects 
of  this  very  unusual  method  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  inchned  to  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr 
Hoffman  1.  that  this  bill  vests  legislative 
authority  m  the  Executive  and  that  prob- 
ably it  IS  not  a  good  way  to  determine 
policy   for   our   Government. 

But.  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with 
granting  this  2-year  authority  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  the  ground  that  that 
issue,  whether  constitutional,  or  a  matter 
of  legislative  policy,  is  a  matter  that  was 
determined  long  ago.  President  Hoover 
had  such  authority.  President  Roose- 
velt had  such  authority.  President  Tru- 
man had  such  authority.  And  President 
Eisenhower  had  such  authority. 

President  Kennedy  in  bringing  in  a 
new  organization  with  new  ideas  and  a 
new  program  ought  at  least  to  have  the 
right  in  the  initial  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  organize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  according  to  his  view 
of  what  he  needs  to  carry  out  his  re- 
.sponsibiiities. 

The  point  of  the  discussion  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  that  under 
rule  XI  8'b'  of  the  House,  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  all  reorganizations 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Goverrunent  Operations. 

But  these  reorganizations  may  affect 
agencies  concerning  which  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  is  in  other  committees. 
Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  has 
pointed  out,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  many 
of  the  regulatory  bodies. 


There  have  been  at  least  a  half  di-'.fn. 
if  not  a  dozen,  plans  .sent  up  reorganiz- 
ing  the   independent   regulatory   bt>dies 

One  of  them  recently  has  been  the 
subject  of  bitter  complaint  before  our 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

Reorganization  Plan  No  21  of  19.')0 
reorganized  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mi.s.sion.  The  name  was  cliani^fd  to  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  aiui  the  oflicials 
of  the  regulatory  board  botli  admini.^- 
tered  the  ship  subsidy  promam  and  al.so 
regulated  the  shippint^  industry.  It  re- 
.sulted  in  a  i;reat  many  complaints 
That  was  a  bad  nori^ani/ation  plan. 

I  believe  the  uentleman  is  correct  that 
we  have  very  limited  time  to  scrutiru/e 
lhe.se  plans.  They  are  usually  well 
worked  out.  but  .sometimes  they  involve 
the  traiLsfer  of  ureat  authority,  and  10 
days  within  which  the  committee  may 
consider  a  resolution  of  di.-approval  is 
altogether  too  short  a  time 

But  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  com- 
mittees havint?  concurrent  jun.sdiction 
have  to  get  along  with  each  other  There 
shr-uld  be  cooperation  between  the  Guv- 
erriment  Operations  Committee  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  lei'islative  committee 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  reorganization  so  that  the 
lek'islative  committee  can  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  to  any  dangers  that 
mmht  exist,  or  sui'uest  whatever  they 
think  should  be  done  about  it 

There  is  another  aspect  of  reortiani/a- 
tion  plans  that  is  unusual  as  a  practical 
matter.  Since  it  is  a  Presidential  law 
with  a  conf^-re.ssional  rl^•ht  of  veto  it  is 
very  likely  that  such  a  reori^anization 
plan  is  more  permanent  than  the  ordi- 
nary law  which  IS  uriKinated  and  pas-stxi 
by  Con^re.ss  and  apijroved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  House  to  override  the  veto  of  an 
Executive  who  thou-'ht  his  plan  was  iiood 
and  ought  not  to  be  changed  by  a  new 
law  It  is  likely  he  would  continue  to 
thirxk  his  plan  was  good  or  he  would 
not  have  .sent  it  up  in  the  first  place 

That  proposition,  it  .seems  to  me,  is 
often  overlooked  when  we  consider  and 
approve  reorganization  plans 

I  think  we  have  to  go  alonu  with  this 
J-year  extension  of  Presidential  re- 
organization power  and  intend  to  vote 
for  the  bill 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  MEADER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Minnesota 

Mr  JUDD  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who 
served  on  this  great  committee  in  the 
years  when  this  was  being  adopted  I 
would  like  to  add  just  a  word.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  is  creeping  encroach- 
ment on  the  legislative  authority  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  creep- 
ing' has  been  m  the  other  direction. 

The  original  reorganization  or  Execu- 
tive ReorKanization  Act  authorized  the 
President  to  send  down  these  plans  and 
they  went  into  effect  after  60  days  un- 
less disapproved  by  both  Hou.ses  with  a 
constitutional  majority  in  each  Hou.se. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  was  here 
when  we  had  the  fight  to  strike  out  the 
constitutional  majority,  to  make  it  pos- 


sible to  di.'-.approve  the  Executive  plan 
by  a  simple  majority  in  both  Hou.ses, 
Some  of  us  contended  that  was  wrong, 
because  a  law  does  not  go  into  effect 
unle.ss  both  Houses  approve  and  the 
President  approves.  This  would  allow 
one  Hou.se.  if  it  did  not  pa.ss  a  disapprov- 
im:  resolution  and  the  President  to  put 
.sumethiiiR  into  effect  This  was  modi- 
lied  in  1957  so  a  plan  can  be  disapproved 
n(jw  by  a  simple  majority  vote  in  one 
House  I.ittle  by  little  the  encroachment 
has  been  l)ack  tov^ard  greater  author- 
ity in  the  Congress  instead  of  the  other 
wav 

Mr  MP;ADP'R  Let  me  say  to  the  i.:ru- 
tleman  we  gave  away  loo  much  author- 
ity and  now  we  are  trying  to  lake  sume- 
iJunn  back 

Mr  jrDD  We  gave  too  much  m  the 
^)e.:lnnln^^  but  now  we  are  talking  it 
back 

Mr  BR(  )WN  Mr  Chairman.  I  must 
yield  myself  3  minutes,  because  I  had 
my  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  had  some  reorganization  plans  be- 
fore us  dealinK  with  reu'ulatory  agen- 
cies I  still  feel  that  my  original  ix)si- 
tion  was  correct,  and  is  correct,  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  and  I  would 
like  to  direct  attention.  If  I  may.  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 

It  reads  as  follows 

Whoii  used  in  this  acV  the  term  ■ageiicj' 
riif.iMS  any  txe'Utlve  depiirtmenl.  commis- 
sUjii.  council,  incleptendeiit  establishment, 
Crovernment  corp'ir.aiun  bo.ird  bureau  dl- 
vi.siin.  Bervlce.  office,  ofncer  HUthorlty  ad- 
minlstratlon    or  other  establishment   - 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  language— 
hi    the  executive  br.ir.rh  of  the  Cinvernment 

1  contend  that  inasmuch  as  these  reg- 
ulatory agencies  are  not  in  the  execu- 
te e  branch  of  the  Government  we  had 
no  business  in  the  first  place  considering 
any  of  these  reorganization  plans  that 
were  sent  up  here  to  reorganize  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Government 
If  there  is  any  law  left  and  any  courts 
left  in  this  land,  I  believe  that  interpre- 
tation should  b<'  placed  on  it  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Arkan.sas  will  agree 
with  me      He  is  a  pretty  good  lawyer 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
u-'-ntleman  yield'' 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkan.sas 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  do  re.spect  the  gentle- 
man s  views  Having  .served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Int^Mstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  him  for  several  years  I  know 
something  about  his  ability  to  interpret 
language  and  to  deal  with  legislation, 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  given  the 
Pre.sident  appointive  powers  and  in  some 
instances  removal  power  and  under  the 
law  authority  with  reference  to  budget- 
ary control,  that  for  this  purjjo.se  I  am 
fearful  tho.se  agencies  would  come  within 
this  provision  of  the  law — that  is.  the 
meanink!  of  it 

Mr  BROWN  I  hope  my  distinguished 
friend  w  ill  not  place  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  will  be  saying  that  his  belief 
and  conviction  is  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  come  under  the  domination, 
dictation,  and  control  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive.    I   hope   he   will   always   stand 
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and  flght  for  the  thought,  the  idea,  and 
the  proposition  that  these  regulatory 
agencies  are  arms  of  the  Congress  and 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
^•ress  rather  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
President. 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
low  a  I  Mr.  Smith). 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
m  closing  the  debate,  may  I  say  that 
this  matter  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cus.sed  As  one  who  certainly  believes 
m  reorganization  and  at  the  same  time 
believes  there  is  merit  in  some  of  the 
argumenUs,  this  bill  should  be  adopted. 
I  did  have  the  experience  2  years  ago  of 
introducing  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 
I  found  that  there  are  quite  a  lot  of 
safeguards  that  do  not  appear  at  first 
blush.  Another  thing  we  should  keep 
m  mind  is  that  each  new  administration 
has  a  certain  fresh  desire  to  reorganize 
and  to  make  the  executive  department 
more  efficient.  We  should  give  this  ad- 
ministration a  chance  to  forward  re- 
organization plans  up  here  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  adoption  of  S. 
153  to  further  amend  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  as  amended.  This  law,  when 
adopted,  will  continue  the  same  reor- 
ganization powers  that  were  enjoyed  by 
former  President  Ei-senhower.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  further  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive 
and  Legislative  Reorganization,  I  have 
made  some  study  of  the  history  of  this 
legislation  since  its  original  adoption. 
The  power  to  .submit  reorganization 
plans  has  been  ve.sted  in  every  President 
since  former  President  Hoover  was 
given  this  authority  in  1932.  I  am  happy 
that  S,  153  retains  the  provision  that  a 
simple  majority  of  either  House  may  dis- 
approve a  Presidential  reorganizational 
plan  I  think  that  any  step  beyond  that 
point  would  represent  an  undesirable 
accretion  of  legislative  authority  in  the 
President.  Indeed  there  are  those  who 
would  say  that  we  have  gone  too  far  in 
even  peiTnitting  the  President  to  submit 
reorgamzation  plans  subject  only  to  leg- 
islative disapproval  by  a  simple  major- 
ity of  either  House  within  60  days.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
swollen  and  sprawling  Federal  bureauc- 
racy that  we  have  today  that  steps  are 
urgently  needed  to  streamline,  simplify, 
and  reduce  the  many  overlapping  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  was  pleased  to 
note  the  other  day  in  the  press  that  the 
President  had  by  Executive  order  abol- 
ished a  number  of  moribund  interde- 
partmental and  interagency  committees. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  a  harbinger 
of  the  type  of  action  that  the  Chief 
Executive  will  take  under  the  powers 
nven  him  by  this  extension  of  the  Re- 
or;:ani/.ation  Act,  However,  there  has 
iieen  likewise  some  talk  in  the  press  that 
I  lie  President  may  exercise  his  authority 
under  this  act  to  superimp>ose  new  agen- 
cies or  new  departments,  even  some  of 
Cabinet  level  upon  the  unwieldy  struc- 
ture that  we  already  have. 

As  a  mwnber  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 


that  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  reorganization  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  President  will  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  the  elimination  of  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  and  not  use 
this  power  to  create  new  and  unneces- 
sary Federal  buieaucracies.  I  would 
also  hope,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
comment  that  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  during  the  last  few- 
days,  that  the  President  would  not  at- 
tempt to  use  his  authority  under  this  act 
to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendent operation  of  the  various  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  I  agree  that  the 
wording  of  the  act  is  quite  clear;  that 
Presidential  authority  is  limited  to  those 
agencies  which  are  located  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  clearly  does  not  encompass 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies 
which  have  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  an  arm  of  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  as  one  who  is  a  new 
Member  of  this  body  and  new  to  the 
Washington  scene.  I  have  been  partic- 
ularly appalled  at  the  constant  orolifera- 
tion  of  new  Government  agencies  and 
bodies  of  all  kinds.  We  had  an  example 
of  that  today  in  the  House  when  yet  an- 
other new  position,  that  of  Area  Re- 
development Administrator  was  created. 
Unless  this  trend  is  hailed  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  there  will  be  more 
chiefs  than  Indians  in  this  country.  The 
powers  granted  the  President  under  S. 
153  present  him  with  an  opportunity  to 
reduce  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  in  order  that  we  can  give 
some  much  needed  tax  relief  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
use  this  act  for  the  purposes  that  I  have 
indicated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  5  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  205;  5  U.S.C.  133z-3). 
as  last  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  4. 
1957  (71  Stat.  611 1 .  is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "June  1.  1959"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  1,  1963". 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  olTered  by  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan:   After  line  7  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6(ai  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking 
'there  has  not  been  passed  by  either  of  the 
two  Houses  a  resolution  stating  In  sub- 
stance that  that  House  does  not  favor  tiie 
Reorganization  plan",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'there  has  been  passed 
by  both  of  the  two  Houses  a  resolution 
stating  In  substance  that  that  House  favors 
the  reorganization  plan', 

"(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'does  not  favor'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'favors',  ' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  that  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  to  retain  in  the  Congress  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  legislate.  This  bill 
as  written  lets  the  President  write  legis- 


lation unless  either  the  Senate  or  House 
interposes  a  veto.  The  reverse  of  the 
constitutional  procedure. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Of  course,  all  the  amendment  does  is 
to  kill  the  Reorganization  Act,  To  do 
what  the  gentleman  desires  to  do  is  to 
introduce  legislation  in  the  affirmative 
on  the  subject  he  is  interested  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman  J. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Ikard  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  'S.  153)  to  further  amend 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  so  that  such  act  will  apply  to 
reorganization  plans  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  at  any  time  before  June  1.  1963, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  238,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  5742)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SLTPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  END- 
ING JUNE  30,  1961 

Mr.  THOMAS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5188)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (Rept.  No.  211) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5188)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  2,  3,  4,  16,  42,  43,  44,  48, 
55.  57,  69,  71.  72,  73.  and  74. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  41,  45,  46,  47,  51,  52,  59,  62, 
63,  64.  65.  68,  70,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79.  80,  81,  82, 
83,  84.  85,  86,  87,  88,  89,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 
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AoMndmcnt  numbered  M:  Ttiat  the  Houm 
recede  from  Ita  dlea^eeoMBft  to  Um  azneiMl- 

rnent  of  the  Senate  miwatwed  M.  »nd  acre* 
to  itte  aafiore  with  an  amerutiiwn>  ■■  foUovs 
la    Ueu    oX    Um    m&tter    jatxpcMeO.    bj    said 
.unendment  Insert: 

"MtrrvAL  mmatmirt 
" Developtment  Lomn  Fund 

"For  an  a<klltlanBl  —w— wt  for  adrancea 
to  the  DcveiopKient  Loaa  Fand.  as  author - 
lze<l  by  aectlOQ  203  of  Uie  liutuai  Securitv 
Act  oX  1954.  as  amendad.  tSOjOOO.OOO  to  re- 
main available  untU  expended."* 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame 

Amendment  numbered  IS:  Tb«t  the  Huvise 
recede  from  Its  dUagreemcnt  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2«.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  aji  amendmant,  aa  luUu^s 
In  Ueu  qI  the  »um  propoaed  by  said  ameud- 
ment  Insert  •■$94jOOO.OOQ";  and  the  Senate 
eigree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29.  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbarwl  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendtnent,  aa  follows; 
In  Ueu  of  the  .sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■•37a.50O";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29;  That  the  House 
recede  fnTm  fts  dtsrvgreemcat  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tJ»e  Senate  numbered  M.  nnfi  atrree 
to  the  HUBc  with  an  anaaiMfenant.  aa  follows; 
In  Ueu  at  tike  sum  propoaad  hj  said  amend- 
ment Lnaert  '-taatMlOO";  aad  tlia  Senate  acre* 
U-j  the  mmr. 

Amendokent  numbered  30.  That  the  Uou.^p 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend - 
mem  of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaad  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•50.000":  toA  thm  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendnaerit  nzimbeied  31 :  That  ti>e  HcRise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  Lha  sum  pcopoaed  by  said  an\er.d- 
ment  Insert  "feSOOO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  ssma. 

Amendment  oumbered  S9:  That  the  Hoose 
recede  frona  Its  dlsa^eaJBeokt  to  tbe  amend - 
meat  oi  the  Senate  nvunbered  33.  and  agree 
to  '■.he  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ~»17.50O.0OO":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  Ho\iae 
recede  from  l^s  disagreement  to  th*  amertd- 
ment  uf  the  Senate  numt>ered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  atiBB  propoaad  by  said  amend- 
naent  insert.  "t82.000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

.\mendment  numbered  34;  That  the  Hou.^e 
recede  from  tta  dlaagsaameat  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  Ueu  at  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•1.835.000^:  and  the  Senate 
^igree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxuobered  3S.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendaaaBt,  as  (ollows: 
In  lieu  or  the  aam  ^B  opt— rt  by  said  amend- 
ment tnaert  -tV.OSeuMMr;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Ameiutnaent  nombared  S7°  That  the  House 
recede  from  tta  dlaagrteaaiKt  tc  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  Senate  numbered  37.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amen<taMOt,  as  foitows: 
In  hen  at  the  sum  fwapoaad  by  said  amend - 
meut  Insert  '1250.000*':  and  th»  Senate 
tigree  to  the  same. 

Ametxlment  ninnbered  3B:  That  t^e  House 
recede  from  ita  dlangi  MJinamt  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nuibared  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  aaneadaent,  ae  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoaad  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  tlt.SM.OOt";  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same 


Amendment  numbered  40  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  t  .  Lh*  ivmcnd- 
ment  of  the  Senate  nunvtoered  4o.  ai:d  agree 
to  the  aacse  wktb  *n  .unt* itdmeui,  us  luXoits 
In  Ueu  ul  the  sujrk  proposed  by  twiiU  HJueud- 
ment  insert  "«42.000.000'.  and  tUc  .St-iiate 
agree  to  the  .same 

Amrncfment  numbered  49  Tb;it  'he  Hotise 
recede  frora  Its  disagreement  to  the  sniend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  nuinber>-d  49  and  agree 
to  the  same  «:ih  an  amendmen'.  as  ItiUows 
In  Ueu  ul  the  sum  named  In  s  i:d  amend- 
ment msert  »aO.UO0".  aJid  tiie  Sen.ite  Jigri'* 
to  the  same. 

.Am^ndmei".'  :.\imbpred  54  Th.it  thr  Hnue 
recede  from  Its  dt'-a^reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .S^T.ate  mimbered  54  and  ayree 
to  the  .same  with  an  amendment,  .'ls  follows 
In  Ueu  of  "rtt  sum  pr<ir>oeed  by  sail  amend- 
ment msert  WaO.oOO  IXX>'  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  f  he  sanve 

Anieiulm£nt  uuinl>ered  j'i  Tliut  Lhe  Ilause 
recede  from  its  dtsagreemi'iit  t*^  Uie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5fl.  and  agre«» 
tn  the  same  with  an  anjendment  as  follows- 
In  Meti  of  "he  sum  prnfxised  by  <ald  amend- 
ment inteit  •••9i>00.000';  an<l  the  Senate 
i^Tfe  t  1  the  s,i:ne. 

Amendment  numbered  5a  That  the  llou.'-e 
recfcM  from  its  dU.tgreement  I"  tl.>-  ameud- 
ruent  ul  Lhe  Seii^le  :>urubered  i&.  >iiid  agree 
'.o  U>e  saxue  vitXi  an  amendmeut.  as  f  jIUjws 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  pro^xxsed  by  said  amend- 
ment msert  "1378  ,VW:  and  the  Senate  :»grre 
to  the  same 

A.nrieTvlment  number^  90  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreen^nt  to  the  iiraend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  90.  and  aicree 
to  the  t;ime  with  an  .unendmenC.  as  tul- 
iowA  la  Ueu  ijt  Ube  mMiUti  pfi>;<oseU  bv  tiLUl 
ameiicUneut  iiiieri.  "Joint  O 'ninilt  tee  cxi 
Iteductl m  uf  NonesAentUU  Federal  Expend!- 
•ures",  ?T.880";  and  the  Senate  nsjree  tn  the 
s.inie 

The  cnmmiltee  rrf  eonferen(*e  repr>rt  tn  ttls- 
arreement  amendments  numbered  23.  25  Tl. 
3a.  38.  50.  53.  80.  fil,  86.  87  and  91. 

Al.SrKT    THOMAS. 
MlCH\SX     J      K.IKWAN, 

Ct-*aKNCK    Cavnow. 
Ben    F    Jr.s\TS 

.WT"iy»T5  on  f^r  Pcr^  of  Ihr  Hriwe 

Cabl  Hatt>cj^. 

RrrruRD  B  Rtssfi  i. 
( though  mistale  to 
attend  the  t»jn- 
ference.  I  approve 
Vhls  refxvt  except 
as  to  Senate  ac- 
tion In  receding 
><o  sraerMlo^enta  1. 
X  2.  and  4.  I 
Vhlnlc  Senate  con- 
feree* iklioiUd  lia*e 
Insisted  on  these 
four)  . 

De^ixis   C>iA«('2. 

Liarui  UiLx^ 

John  L    Mc  ('!  fxi  AN. 

Warrew  O    MACN-mrii» 

STTIJW     BKrtKTE^. 

I.rTE«ETT    SaI  TOWSTAM., 

Jln.Tnif  R    YotTTfG 

'errept  I  do  not 
agree  w :  th  posl  - 
tlon  of  conferees 
on  .amendments  1. 
2    ^.   and  4'  , 

KaRI.    B     Mt';«rr 
Managt"^  on   r^r  Pxr-t  nf  t^r  .^•mf«« 

STATEM  EKT 

The  managers  on  the  p.irt  >:  the  H^iuse 
at  the  conference  on  the  dis.igreelns;  votes 
uf  the  two  Hfiiiaes  on  the  anaendmeaUs  of  tti>- 
Senate  to  the  bill  vHJi.  &16S)  making  sup- 
plemental approprlatlrjfis  for  the  fiscal  y&iAr 
ending  June  30.  1981.  and  for  other  purposes. 
■TibLHH  the  foJTowlug  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  eCeet  of  the  action  agreed  rrpon 


sr-^l  rer'^i«:neTiiled  In  the  acemnpe rtylng  con- 
f'-rrtice  rep- >rt  as  to  each  of  such  aaiend- 
mef.  s.  namely 

Trrra  I 

Drpartnient  ot  Affrtcnlture 
.XiiieiKhnentB   Nos     1    through  4     Oonunod- 
tt'.  Credit  Corporation    I>ele<c  Itema  propoaed 
by    the    Senate    lur    relLnboreemeiiks    to    the 

( '    rp.  r.i!  I'  in 

Depart  rrtenX    of   /Je/cmjc-   tiilttarij 

Amendment  tU^i  i — OeneraJ  provisions: 
i)eLe't>s  Laniraage  propoard  by  the  House  for 
liaaiMM.cOO  tr^nsltr  autlkortty  as  propoaed 
by  the  benate. 

AitKM.dmcnt  No    6     luinrl-s  ctuter  Leading. 

.\ineiidnieiit  No  7  Mlllt<iry  personnel, 
Anr\y  .^ppr' iprt.i'es  $7  000  000  as  prnpiwed 
hr  the  .'->n.-\te 

Amrndnient  No  8 — Military  personnel. 
NavT  Ap[>ri>prlates  1 15.000  oOO  as  prupived 
by  the  Striate 

Amendnvnt  No   9     Inarrts  center  htsding. 

AiU4:ndmriit  No  1L>  Operation  atkd  ntaiu- 
tL'U.vacc.  Anuy  Appr> 'prlates  $8a«5O0  iJOU  us 
pr  rp'ised  by  'he  Sen.it*' 

.Amendment  ffn  II  OperntJon  and  n-.aln- 
tenance  "fary  Apprnprtates  $T9  ^fiO  ono  r^s 
propi-med  by  Ihe.S^ijate 

Amendment  No  13-  Operation  and  maln- 
'■■:.  iw  t\  .Air  Kiirce  Appri)[irUite8  fTlJMO.OOO 
ae  pr'  >piBe«l  by  the  b<-nate. 

.\iu--iulmeut  Nu.  1>  Cl.Alais.  Depaxlment 
of  Defcn.se  Appropriates  t3. 000.000  as  pro- 
p-wed hy  the  .Senate 

Amenrtm*'nt  No  14  fnserts  center  head- 
ing 

O-'partmrnt   nf  Dfff.n^c     Curl   functions 

Amendment  No.  15  Depcu-tn^nt  oL  the 
Arm\  rt\TB  and  harbors  and  fli'xxl  omtrol: 
.ApT^r'-»7)n.<'es  tSW  00«)  fnr  rem stntrt Ion  gen- 
er*l  to  resiitne  planntng  on  the  LJbl>y  Dnm 
tn  Mi'Utana  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  iij^  Federal  loan  to  the 
rwstrirt  of  Columbia  Delete.s  -Senal*'  pn?- 
pi«al    to  m.ike  a  loan  of  fS  70O  fMM) 

Amendment   No    17      Regulatory   agencies 
Appropriates    tllSiXlO    as    proposed     by    the 
-st-iutxe  instead  uf  M0.lKii>  as  propoaed  by  the 
lU>u.sc 

Amendment  No.  18-  Depextxnent  uf  Occu- 
piitJ^'Us  and  Profe.sslon.s  .  Appropriates  129.- 
OOO  as  prnpoflwi  by  the  Senate  fn.stead  of 
•  I4  00f»  as  pT' i posed  hy  the  House 

Ameiidn»ent  No  19  Metmpolftan  Pnllcer 
Approprlate.t  9I1IO.OOO  as  propotsed  by  the 
Seiiau 

Amendment  No  30-  Department  at  Public 
UeaJtb  Appropclataa  »1.M«.600  m  propoaed 
by  the  .Seoikte  Instead  ol  »l.ft62.060  as  pro- 
p<i&ed  liy  Uie  Houke. 

Arueudavir.t  Nu  21  De^xixtmeut  df  Public 
We'.  Taj'e  A|> propria tes  |575.(X)0  uj  proptjsed 
by  'he  .Senate 

.Amendment  N<>  32  Department  of  Sanl- 
tarv  Bng1i»eer1ng-  Appropriates  91.2*8000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

f r»v-uftrr  Offtre  of  thr  FrrHdrnt 
.Aniend.ment    No.    2S — President's    Ailvl.sory 
Ponimtttee    irn    Lebor-Management     Policy 
Keptvted    In    dtsagreement. 

F-indi  app^npr-iawd  fo  Che  Prcudrnt 

.Amendment  No.  24-  Mutual  Security.  De- 
r^topmrnt  I.o.in  Plind  Apprcrprlates  |i50.000,- 
000  lnste*Kt  if  9J5<i  000  000  as  pmpowd  by  the 
Senate,  and  such  funds  are  earmarked 
H>««'Acai:y  ror  loans  In  the  Western  Heml- 
spltere 

lif-p^rtwtenc      of      Health.      E<iuc,itum       and 
IVrl/sne 

Amendment  Ho.  25-  P\jl>lle  Health  Serv- 
lo      Hepiirted  in   itliiag.ii  1  iia  ill 

Aaaeitdment  No  26- -Social  Security  Ad- 
m:nistr.itli>n      ^rantn    to    States    for     public 

aiifiistaikce  Appropriates  934.000.000  instead 
of  tri.OOOiXX)  as  proptjscd  by  the  House  aiut 
9JO4  0OO0O0  aa  proposed   by   the   Senate 
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Amendment  No  27 — Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, grants  to  Slates  for  public  as- 
sistance    Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No  28 — Social  Security  Ad- 
nunistratlon,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance: 
Appropriates  9378.500  Instead  of  $300,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  9457,000  as  pro- 
p,  ised  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  29 — Office  of  the  Secre- 
t.uy  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Field 
Administration:  Appropriates  $220,000  In- 
sie.id  of  $60,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and   $2^5,000   as   proposed   by    the   Senate. 

Amendments  Nos  30  and  31 — Salaries  and 
expenses.  Office  of  the  General  Counsel:  Ap- 
pr.  iirlates  $50,000  Instead  of  $42,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  958.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  together  with  965,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  Instead  of  $38,000  as 
pri'ixised  by  the  House  and  $71,000  as  pro- 
jMjjed  by  the  Senate 

Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  32 — Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  (Niyments  Uj  air  carriers:  Appropriates 
$17  500  000  Uistead  of  915,000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hnu.se  and  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

.Amendment  No  33 — Civil  Service  Commis- 
si..n  investigation  of  United  States  citizens 
for  employment  by  International  organiza- 
tions Appropriates  $62,000  Instead  of  957.000 
xs  propo.sed  by  the  House  and  967.000  as  pro- 
p.>.sed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  34  -Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Clovernment  contribution,  Retired  Etoi- 
plovees  Health  Benefits  Fund:  Appropriates 
$1  62.'i.OOO  Instead  of  91.500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  91,750.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate 

Amendment  No  35 — General  Services  Ad- 
ministration General  Supply  Fund:  Appro- 
priates $20,000,000  Instead  of  915,000.000  as 
prcipo.sed  by  the  House  and  925,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  36 — General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, expenses,  supply  distribution: 
Keported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No  37 — Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  limitation  on  administrative 
expenses.  Office  of  the  Administrator,  college 
housing  loans  Provides  limitation  of  $250,000 
Instead  of  $180,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $270,000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  88 — Railroad  Retirement 
Board      Reported   in   disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  39 — Veterans'  Adminis- 
t  rat  Inn,  general  operating  expenses:  Appro- 
priates $10,850,000  instead  of  $10,600,000  as 
pro[V)sed  by  the  House  and  $11,063,000  as 
pri'{x)sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  40 — Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Inpatient  care;  Appropriates  $42,000,000 
Instead  of  941.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $43,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Department  oj  the  Interior 

Amendment     No.    41 — Bureau    of    Indian 

Affairs,  resources  management:  Appropriates 
$1  777  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $1,730,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  42 — National  Park  Serv- 
ice, management  and  protection:  Appropri- 
ates $1,934,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $1,984,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate The  conferees  have  approved  $13,000 
for  archeologlcal  Investigations  in  the  Walter 
F  George  Reservoir  area  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  within  the  total  provided. 

Amendment  No.  43 — National  Park  Serv- 
ice maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  phys- 
ical facilities  Appropriates  $800,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $850,000  as 
pro{X)sed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44 — National  Park  Serv- 
ice, construction:  Appropriates  $300,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $487,000  as 
proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45 — Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life;   Appropriates  $350,000  for  construction 


as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  46— Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries: 
Appropriates  91.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  47 — Office  of  Territories, 
administration  of  territories:  Appropriates 
$465,000  as   proposed   by   the   Senate. 

Amendment  No  48—  Office  of  Territories, 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands:  Ap- 
propriates $300,000  as  proixised  by  the  House 
instead  of  $127,333  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  con.struction  and 
rehabilitation:  The  conferees  have  approved 
the  use  of  $100,000  of  available  funds  for 
advanced  jjlanning  on  the  Cheney  divi.sion  of 
the  Wichita  project  and  .$100,000  of  available 
funds  for  advanced  planning  on  the  Red 
Bluff  uiUt  of  the  Central  V'alley  project. 
None  of  these  funds  shall  be  used  for  con- 
struction. 

Department    of  Justice 

Amendment  No.  49 — Legal  activities  and 
general  administration;  Appropriates  $90,000 
Instead  of  $100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  50 — Office  of  Allen  Prop- 
erty:   Reported   In   disagreement. 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendments  Nos.  51  and  52 — Bureau  of 
Elmployment  Security.  ad\ances  to  Employ- 
ment Security  Administration  account.  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund:  Appropriate  9268.- 
000,000  as  a  repayable  advance  of  which 
$250,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  an  appro- 
priation of  9250,000.000  derived  by  transfer 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  53 — Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  payment  to  the  Federal  ex- 
tended compensation  account :  Reported  in 
disagreement 

Amendments  Nos  54  and  55 — Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  limitation  on  grants 
to  States  for  unemployment  comp>ensatlon 
and  employment  service  administration 
(trust  furdi:  Provides  9360,000.000  instead 
of  9340.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
9375.995.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
deletes  provision  of  Senate  extending  avail- 
ability of  funds. 

Amendments  Nos.  56  and  57 — Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  limitation  on  salaries 
and  expenses  (trust  fund)  :  Provides  99,000,- 
000  instead  of  $7,900,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Hotise  and  99.370.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  deletes  provision  of  the  Senate 
extending  availability  of  funds. 

Amendment  No,  58 — Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation:  Appropriates  $333,500  Instead 
of  9310,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$357,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Legislative   branch 

Amendment  No.  59:  Inserts  title  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  60  and  61:  Reported  in 
disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  62 :  Inserts  title  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  63:  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee: Appropriates  $35,000  as  projxjsed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Furniture:  Appro- 
priates $26,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  65 :  Inquiries  and  investi- 
gations: Appropriates  $105,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Administrative  pro- 
vision:  Reported  In  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  67:  House  of  Representa- 
tives:  Reported  in  disagreement. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Members'  clerk  hire: 
Appropriates  9600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  69:  General  provision: 
Deletes  provision  Inserted  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  State 
Amendment    No.    70:     Administration    of 
foreign  affairs:     Appropriates  $10,140,000  aa 


proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $10,340,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE    II INCREASED    PAY    COSTS 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  71:  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, general  investigations;  Deletes  pro- 
posal of  the  Senate  that  $236,364  shall  be 
derived  from  the  reclamation  fund. 

Amendment  No.  72:  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance:  Deletes 
proposal  of  the  Senate  that  $483,721  shall 
be  derived  from  the  reclamation  fund  and 
$32,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  fund. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, general  administrative  expenses;  De- 
letes proposal  of  the  Senate  that  the  appro- 
priation be  derived  from  the  reclamation 
fund. 

Amendment  No  74 — Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries:  Deletes  Senate  language  pro- 
posing to  transfer  funds. 

Legislative  branch 

Amendments  Nos.  75-90 — Senate:  Appro- 
priate for  miscellaneous  activities  of  the 
Senate  as   proposed   by   the  Senate. 

TITLE  III 

Amendment     No.     91 — Claims     and     Judg- 
ments:   Reported    in    disagreement. 
Albert  Thomas, 
Michael  J.  Kihwan, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Ben  F,  Jensen, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iH.R.  5188)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I,  as  much  as  anyone 
else,  want  to  dispose  of  this  legislation 
tonight,  but  this  is  an  unusual  procedure. 
Here  we  have  a  greatly  increased  confer- 
ence report  in  terms  of  money,  and  the 
report  has  never  been  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman's  re- 
marks are  certainly  appropriate,  and  I 
believe  if  you  will  let  me  explain  it,  you 
will  withhold  your  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  have  the  assurance 
of  the  gentleman  that  he  will  take  am- 
ple time  before  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  to  thoroughly 
explain  the  report.  I  will  not  object. 

Mr.  THOMAS.     You  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  conference  report) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  conference  report 
be  dispensed  with. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objectiofi. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
membership  win  recall  that  when  thus 
bill  left  the  House  it  carried,  in  round 
figures,  about  $800  mlUloiL  There  were 
91  amendments  in  disagreement.  We 
bring  back  12  that  are  technically  \n  dis- 
a»{re«nent.  but  not  one  o/  those  12  is. 
in  truth  and  m  fact,  in  disagreement 

E>ollanA,ise.  the  other  body  added  $3  8 
billion  to  this  bill  which,  together  with 
the  Hou.se  figure  of  $803  million  in  round 
flijures,  meant  that  when  we  went  into 
conference  the  bill  carried  about  $4  6 
bilhon. 

In  conference  this  amount  was  re- 
duced by  $2  9  billion,  in  round  figures. 
So  what  we  are  bringing  back  to  the 
House  now— and  bear  In  mind  there  w.  .s 
a  reducUon  from  the  other  body's  fig- 
ures of  about  $2.9  bilhon — we  are  bring- 
ing baclc  to  the  House  now  the.se  items 
which  total  about  $1.7  billion  or,  to  put 
It  another  way.  just  about  double  the 
fmure  when  it  left  the  House. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Where  did  the  increases 
occur? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  me  state  rounhly 
what  the  items  are.  There  were  four  or 
five  items  in  here  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  which  in  truth  and 
in  fact  the  committee  did  not  quarrel 
with  so  far  as  the  items  were  con- 
cerned— the  amount  of  them,  or  any- 
thing else.  The  other  body  was  nice 
enough  to  back  away  from  their  posi- 
tion. Those  total  $2.9  billion.  That  i.s 
out,  because  in  truth  and  in  fact,  they 
were  not  deficiency  items. 

Here  is  another  item  they  added  The 
other  body  added,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
bis  items,  an  item  of  $150  million  unrier 
the  Development  Loan  Pond.  We  finally 
worked  out  an  agreement  to  reduce  the 
amount  by  $100  million  and  specfically 
earmarked  the  $50  million  that  is  in 
there  now  for  our  hemisphere,  namely 
Central  and  South  America.  Tho.se  are 
the  items,  the  bulk  of  them.  There  were 
some  12  or  15  or  20  items  where  the  in- 
creases ran  from  $5  to  $15,000  We 
disposed  of  those  pretty  quickly  But 
chose  are  the  two  big  items. 

There  is  another  item  that  involved 
$263  million.  When  you  cover  that  yo'i 
have  covered  95  percent  of  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  you  recall  that  there 
were  defense  items.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
F'orce  items  in  here,  some  15  of  them, 
involving  $263  million.  They  were  truly 
defense  items.  When  the  bill  left  the 
House  we  worked  out  some  langua^^e. 
and  the  language  was  good,  giving  them 
au'hority  to  spend  that  $263  nullion, 
but  they  had  to  recoup  it  from  prior 
yf^ar  appropriations,  unobligated  fuiuls. 
The  other  body  insisted  on  supplyini:  the 
ca.sh  rather  than  using  funds  of  la.st 
year  or  the  year  before.  It  put  the  Hou.se 
in  a  very  untenable  position,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
sent  his  budget  message  up  here  the 
other  day  asking  for.  in  round  fli^ures. 
$1  9  billion  additional. 


So,  if  they  are  going  to  have  to  u.se 
$1.9  billion  additional  fund.s  there  wa.s 
no  point  in  the  House  in.sistinK  on  u.->ing 
pnor  years  funds  because  it  WL>uld  com- 
plicate the  bookkeeping  Thuse  are  98 
percent  of  the  item.s 

Mr     GROSS       Mr     Si>f'aker     will    the 
r.rntleman  yield  further'' 
Mr    THOMAS       I  yield. 
.Mr.  GROc^S      Only  a  feu   m.;i\ite<  a**!) 
the   House    voted    a   .so-called    depressed 
areas    bill    providin:,'    $394    million      Of 
course,  that  is  the  foot  in  the  door      Yet 
we  find   in   this  b:ll   S50   iiiilhor.    for    the 
Development   Loan   Fund    whic*!   simply 
meana    .soft    and  uncollectible    l^an.-.    to 
South  American  countries  to  build  more 
indu.sines  to  ship  more  products  lu  this 
cijuntry  to  cause  mort-  ili.'-trrs.-cd  areas 
I  do  not  like  that.  I  will  t<-ll  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  THOMAS  I  do  not,  either  but 
that  IS  what  it  is  going  to  be  But  it 
IS  our  understanding  that  the  emphasis 
m  these  bills  is  gouu:  to  be  placed  on 
tiealth  and  education  and  t'eneral  im- 
provement of  hvin,'  conditions  We  are 
not  advised  that  it  is  going  to  be  for 
factories,  and  so  forth.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  some  of  it  is  not  going  tu  be, 
but  It  IS  generally  on  health,  education, 
and  matters  of  that  nature 

Mr  GROSS  The  gentleman  ctrtainly 
would  not  stake  hw  tenure  m  Coni^ires.'^ 
on  the  fact  that  there  would  not  ix' 
plenty  of  this  money  spent  for  the  build- 
ing of  p!ant■^  to  increa.se  pr(xluction,  and 
so  forth'' 

Mr.  THOM.^S  The  k'entleman  is 
right. 

Mr  GROSS  To  build  uv  their  pro- 
ductive capacity'' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  Qank  that  i.s  !i;ueh 
that  will  be  U'.e  result,  yes 

M:-  GROS.S  I  -u.st  do  not  like  it.  and 
I  cannot  support  the  conference  rept>;  t 
with  this  $50  million  in  it 

Mr.  THOMAS  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  and  I  do  r.ot  wajit  to  b*:  in  a  por- 
tion of  arguing  wiUi  luin  IxcaUM'  he  '^ 
too  valuable  a  Member  and  we  all  re- 
.■^pect  him.  that  tins  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  I  .speak  the  .sentiments 
of  the  committee,  is  a  va.st  improvement 
over  what  we  have  been  going  through 
m  the  la.st  15  years.  To  say  the  lra.st, 
Li^Ls  IS  going  to  be  m  the  hand.s  of  what 
I  call  a  bankers  group.  It  is  a  loan,  it 
IS  not  a  gift,  and  certainly  we  will  get 
.som'.'thing  back  e\eii  ,n  the  form  of  their 
own  soft  currencies,  or  maybe  10,  15,  or 
■Ji)  percent  in  our  own  money  But  any 
improvement  is  tx-lter  than  a  gift,  the 
g":!tl-.man  will  admit  that 

Mr  GROSS.  We  will  t;et  something 
back,  all  right,  no  queftion  about  that. 
and  It  will  not  be  good 

Mr  MARSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  geiitlemai,  yield 

Mr  THOM.AS.  I  y.ckl  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MARSHALL.  Is  it  not  tr(h<  that 
the  $"2  billion  the  gentleman  referred  to 
in  connection  with  restoring  the  money 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
money  that  has  already  t)ecn  spent  by 
the  previous  administration';' 

Mr  THOM.\S.  There  is  .some  infor- 
mation to  that  effect.  It  ha.s  been  money 
spent,  yes. 


Mr  MARSHALL  That  is  the  way  we 
lianile  tho.so  appropriations,  is  it  not? 
Wc  autlion/e  Llie  borrowiryj  of  moiM'y 
fn>:n  lli»-  C  >mniothly  Credit  Corporation 
;in(t  then  we  restore  the  capital  stock  or 
m'^'n-v  alrinidy  spent,  .so  that  actually 
as  far  as  th.at  sum  i.s  concerned  the 
money  ha.s  b«  en  .'^pent  bj-  the  previous 
admial.'^Lration  in  their  atti  :npt  to  suv- 
pjrt  f;um  pi  :ee.^. 

Mr  Bt)W  M:  Siieakr:  .  w  ill  the  gen- 
t'.  ri.an  yield  ' 

Mr  THOM.'KS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohuv 

Mr  BOW  I>j  I  cori»clly  uodt'i.slaii  I 
fr. i!Ti  my  di.  tiuguished  clmiiman  that 
wli  n  liw  bill  pa.ss«>d  the  Hou.s<>  the  item 
.  >r  the  military  was  allowed  by  the 
House  as  a  transfer  for  that  ami)U!it  ' 

Mr    THOM.^S      That  Ls  correct. 

M'-  BOW  I  underslaiKl  that  as  you 
h  ..  t!  that  bark  from  conferer>ce  it  is 
new   hard  money'' 

Mr  TH()M.\.S  That  ls  correct,  $2C3 
iiiiUion 

Mr  BoW  In  f)thei  word-s,  there  ls  an 
mci  a  e  here  of  $'J63  million  over  and 
abo\e  the  amount  ti^  it   left  th«>  House'' 

Mi     THOMAS      Ye.s. 

M:-  OL^KN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gt  iilleinan  yieW 

Mr  THOMAS  I  yield  to  the  grntle- 
miin  from  Montana 

Mr  OUSKN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ri.se  in 
s  ipport  of  Uie  conference  report  and  I 
cuiiiiueiul  the  conference  committee  on 
an  exceedingly  tine  iob  They  and  tlie 
Hou.  e  .^pprl)prl.ltlons  Committee  have 
worked  diligently  and  have  come  up 
with  a  splendid  supplemental  appro- 
pruiti.iii.  bill  I  am  particularly  de- 
lu'hteil  that  the  appropriation  for  Libby 
Dam  in  Montana  is  included  m  Uie  bill, 
arwl  that  we  .shall  now  go  forward  with 
UiLs  \ei-y  important  project  of  multi- 
purpcjse  develoimient  for  water  storage, 
flood  control,  recreation,  cheap  public 
power   and   irrigation 

I  want  to  make  it  part  of  the  iccord 
of  that  portion  of  tins  bill,  the  imder- 
i.tanding  that  when  Libby  Dam  is  built 
e.ery  etToi  t  will  be  made  to  see  to  it 
that,  as  m  the  cxse  of  tlie  Hungry  Horse 
f)roject,  Montana  will  receive  a  propor- 
tionate .'*h;ire  of  power  from  Libby  Dam 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  tlie  c;'. i/ens 
witlun  tile  Slate  of  Montana 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
vision.s  of  the  Hungry  Hor^e  authnrizin:; 
legislation.  l*ub!ic  Law  31}<',  78th  Con- 
gres.s.  which  provided: 

Thiit  fiJT  tlie  pvirpijses  of  irrigatinn  it:  d 
reilamalhin  of  axld  liiiids  l«r  coiUruUlng 
llo«Kis,  unpruviiig  iiav  it?i4t  Inn.  rpgulntm^;  Hie 
flow  'd  the  South  Fork  of  the  Fliitheiul  River, 
tor  the  gei.eraUuti  ul  electric  energy,  ;ii;'l 
lor  otlitT  t>eiicflcl.*l  u.>ifs  primarily  in  the 
btate  (if  MoiiUana,  but  »!.■*<)  in  the  down- 
stream iireiks.  the  Hungry  Horae  I>Hni  was 
autlkorlzed. 

It  IS  my  underrtanding  that  what  I 
have  said  would  be  the  geneial  power 
preference  for  Libby  Dam  for  Mon- 
taniuis.  Luider  tlie  same  conditions  and 
precedents  as  at  Hungry  Horse. 

Mr.  THOMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tt'.e  previous  question  on  the  conference 
rp()ort. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conftuence  report  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER,     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  9,  line  5. 

insert  the  following: 

"i.xEcuTivE  orncx  of  thx  p&ksidkmt 

•  r  r^iilcnt  s  Advisorji  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy 
y  IT  necessary  expenses  at  the  Prealdent's 
\ii  .  i.sory  Committee  an  Labor-Management 
p. 'hi  y  established  by  Executive  Order  10918 
(  f  February  16,  1961,  Including  rent  In  the 
PMrict  of  Columbia  either  for  the  Com- 
mit tee  or  for  Federal  agencies  displaced  In 
the  interests  of  the  Committee,  servlcee  M 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
■2.  1946  i5  vac  55(i\)).  but  at  rates  foff 
mdividuuls  not  to  exceed  »100  per  diem,  and 
»25  ptT  dlern  In  lieu  ol  subsistence  for  mem- 
tH-rs  of  the  Committee  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  rejrul^r  places  of  business,  $80,000." 

Mr   THOMAS      Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 

froni  its  dlsiMfreement  to  the  amendment 
of     the    Senate     numl)ered    23    and    concur 

therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No   25:  Page  11.  line  4, 

insert  the  following: 

"Ptrai-IC    HKALTH    SEBVICE 

"Communicable  disease  activities 
'  PtTT  an  additional  amount  for  'Cotxununl- 
cable  disease  activities',  $1,000,000  which 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  ptirchaae, 
demonstration,  and  distribution  of  oral 
;.K>llumyelltls  vaccine  and  shall  remain  avail- 
ikble  untU  June  30,  19(t2.  " 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofifer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  25  and  concur  therein. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  diaaeree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  27:  Page  12,  line 
7,  insert  the  following:  "of  which  tSOjOOOjOOO 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
H  R.  4884.  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar legislation." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  iu  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 

the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  "In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  In  »ild  amendment.  Insert: 
■$20,000,000'." 

The  motion  was  8«reed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  lis  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  36:  Page  14.  line 

21.  insert: 

"KXPKMBXS,  BXytrVT  BIBTUBimiOir 

"For  an  addltlon&J  amount  for  'Kxpenaes. 
supply  dUtrlbution',  $700,000.  to  be  derlvwl 
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by  transfer  from  the  appropriation  for 
'Strategic  and  critical  materials',  flsca)  year 
1961." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  riicede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendmcat  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  sum  named  in  s.-iid  amendment..  In- 
sert •■$600,000". 

The  motion  was  ag:rced  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  v.ill  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  38:  On  page  15. 
line  19,  in-sert: 

"RAnJlOAD     RETIREMENT      BOARD 

"Payment  to  railroad  uncmplnyment  in- 
surance account 
"For  payment  to  the  railroad  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  account,  as  a  repayable  ad- 
Tsnce,  as  authorized  by  section  4  ol'  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961,  $24.- 
000.000.  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30.  1962:  Provided.  That  this  aniount 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  railroad  unemployment 
Insurance  account,  whether  or  not  the  to- 
tal derived  from  the  temporary  increase  in 
the  contribution  rate  under  section  5  of 
such  Act   is  sufBclent  for  this   purpose." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, Insert  "$20,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  50:  Page  20,  line 
1,  Insert: 

"omC*  or  ALIEN  PROPatTT 

"Limitation    on    xalar-ies    and    expenses.    Of- 
fice of  Alien  Property 

"The  limitation  under  this  head  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act, 
1961,  on  the  amount  available  for  general 
admlnlBtrative  expenses  of  the  OlBce  of 
Allen  Property   Is  increased  by  $75,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
"$C5.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  53:  Pa^e  21,  line  1, 
Insert: 

"payment     to     the     federal     EXTENDn) 
COMFEWSATION     ACCOUNT 

"Por  payment  Into  the  Federal  extended 
compensation  account  of  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  ftmd.  as  repayable  advances,  as 


authorized  by  section  13  of  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961,  $500,000,000,  to  remain  available  only 
until  September  30,  1962." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of     tlie    Senate    numbered    53    and    concur 

therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  23,  line  15, 
insert : 

■For  payment  to  Elizabeth  S.  Hennings, 
widow  of  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Junior,  late 
■A  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
$22,500." 

Mr,  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of     the    Senate    numbered    80    and     concur 

therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  61:   Page  23,  line 

18, insert: 

"SALARIES,     OmCEES     AND     XMPLOTKK8 

"Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips 
"For  an  additional  amotint  for  'OfOces  of 
the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips*,  $1,180: 
Provided,  That  effective  AprU  1,  1961,  the 
basic  compensation  of  the  clerical  assistants 
to  the  majority  and  minority  whips  may  be 
fixed   at  not   to  exceed  $6,900  each." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  niunbered  61  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  66:   Page  24,  line 

12.  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISION 

"The  ninth  paragra^^  under  the  hetwllng 
Administrative  Provisions'  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act.  1957  (2  UJB.C.  127),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereafter  made  available  for  the  payment  of 
mileage,  to  be  computed  at  10  cents  per  mile 
by  the  nearest  usual  route,  between  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  and  the  resi- 
dence city  of  the  Senator  involved,  for  not 
to  exceed  four  round  trips  originating  and 
terminating  In  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, made  by  employees  in  each  Senator's 
ofiQce  in  any  fiscal  year,  such  payment  to  be 
made  only  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Senator  containing  a  certification,  by  such 
Senator,  that  such  travel  was  performed  In 
line  of  official  duty.'  " 


Mr.  THOMAS. 
motion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
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Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  TuoujiS  move*  that  tbe  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  tf 
the  Senate  numbered  M  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  In  addition 
to  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
add,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following 

"HOnSE   or  BCMUMCNTATIVES 

"Conttngent  Fund 

"The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  is  here- 
after made  available  for  the  payment  'f 
mileage,  to  be  omputed  at  ten  cents  per  rnlle 
by  the  nearest  usual  route,  between  Wash- 
ington. DC  and  the  residence  city  vt  each 
Member  of  the  House  and  the  Resident  C'  m- 
mlssioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  for  not  to  exceed 
two  round  trips  for  each  such  Member  and 
Resident  Commissioner  originating  and  ter- 
mlnatlni?  in  Wi\shlngton,  DC.  each  sessii-n 
In  addition  to  mileage  otherwise  pro%ided  by 
law  ■' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is  in 
violation  of  rule  XVI,  clause  7.  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  amendment  is 
not  germane  because  it  deals  with  an  en- 
tirely different  class  of  people 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  page 
202  of  Cannon's  Procedures  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  follows: 

One  Individual  proposition  may  not  be 
amended  by  another  individual  proposition 
even  though  the  two  may  bek^ng  to  the 
same  class 

Mr  Speaker,  I  quote  further  from  page 
202  of  Cannon's  Procedures  the  follow- 
ing examples  of  the  nongermanenovs  of 
this  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  the  bill  for 
relief  of  one  individual,  an  amendment 
which  provides  for  similar  relief  to  an- 
other is  held  not  to  be  germane 

With  regard  to  the  text  of  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  clerk  for  a  committee,  an 
amendment  providing  a  clerk  for  an- 
other committee  is  not  germane 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  an- 
other mstance  wherein  the  text  of  a  bill 
providing  for  an  additional  judge  in  one 
territory,  an  amendment  providing  addi- 
tional judges  in  other  territories  i.s  not 
germane 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  thi.s 
amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order  • 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  due 
regard  to  our  distinguished  friend,  we 
submit  that  it  is  germane  This  deals 
with  travel  by  Members  of  the  two  bodies 
and  is  directly  affected  by  the  same  gen- 
eral subject  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Senate  amendment 
No  66  deals  entirely  with  employees  of 
the  Senate.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  brings  in 
Members  of  the  House.  Therefore  the 
Chair  must  hold  that  the  point  of  order 
is  well  taken. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  M.  and  concur  there- 
in 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  m  disagree- 
ment 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows. 

Senate  an.endment  No  67  Page  25.  line  13, 
In.sert 

For  payment  to  Louise  G  Reece.  widow  of 
B  Carroll  Roece.  late  a  RepresenUitlve  from 
the  State  .'f  Tennosseo    $22  5^X1  " 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  oiler  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Thom\s  moves  that  the  Hou.'^e  recede 
from  it^  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  i. umbered  67  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  aereed  to. 
The  SPE.AKER      The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  m  disacreemcnt. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Sen.ite  amendment  No  91  Page  51  lino  17 
insert - 

"TITl  E    III 

"C'laima  and  judgmenti 

"For  payment  of  claims  .as  settled  and  di- 
termmed  by  departments  and  agencies  In  ac- 
cord with  law  and  Judgments  rendered 
against  the  United  States  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  and  United  States 
district  courts,  as  set  forth  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbi  red  25  Elghty-feventh  Conuress. 
$J. 248. 333  'ogether  with  such  amrjiints  as 
may  be  net  e»sary  to  pay  Interest  las  and 
when  specilied  in  such  Judgments  or  pro- 
vided by  law)  and  such  additional  sunts  due 
to  Increases  In  rates  of  exchange  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  claims  in  foreign  currency: 
Provided.  That  no  Judgment  herein  appro- 
priated for  ?i»all  bo  p.i'.d  until  It  shall  have 
become  final  and  conclusive  against  the 
United  Sta-es  by  failure  of  the  parties  to 
api>eal  or  otherwL>-e  Prtnidrd  jurthrr.  That, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  required  by  law 
or  by  the  judgment,  payment  of  intere.-.t 
wherever  appropriated  for  herein  shall  n<it 
continue  f(  r  more  than  thirty  days  after 
the  da'e  of   ippro'.  al  of  this  .^ct    ' 

Mr  THOMAS  Mr  Speak. -r.  I  offtr  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Mr  Tn"N!A3  moves  that  the  H-u-se  recede 
from  Its  dhagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  91  and  r^mcur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
mutiuni  w\us  laid  on  tlie  table. 


small  business  and  govern- 
mp:nt  procl^rement 

The  SPKAKP:r  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  Hou.se  the  t^entleman  from 
New  York  !  Mr  Milter  ;  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr  MUL'reR  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  familiar- 
ize our  coKeagues  of  the  House  with  .some 
of  the  recent  work  and  findings  of  Sub- 
committee No  2,  Small  Businr.s.s  and 
Government  Pnx^urement  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Busin.'.s.s,  of 
which  sut)Committee  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  chairman  Its  members,  be- 
side my.self.  include  the  Honorable  Sid- 
ney R.  Yate-s.  the  Honorable  Tom  Steed, 
the  Honorable  H  Ar  len  Smith  and  tlie 
Honorable  H(jw\rd  W  Robison 
AcnvrriES    of   the    sl-bcommittte   on    .smail 

BfSINfSS     AND    G'VERNMENT     PROttRFMCNr 

Congress  ha.s  on  numerous  occa.sions 
indicated  that  small  busmess  should  re- 


ceive an  equitable  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  Government  procurement.  The 
subcommittee,  therefore,  determined 
that  It  would  direct  its  studies  and  in- 
quiries to  leani  whether  congressional 
intent  was  beint;  followed  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Government  procurement 

The  subcommitt.ee  undertook  a  com- 
prehensive study  to  appraise  the  numer- 
ous programs  in  Government  procure- 
ment to  determine  first,  wliether  small 
busine.ss  had  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  Government  prcx-urement. 
and  .second,  whether  tlir  small-busine.s.s 
potential  was  being  fully  utili/»"d  in  Gov- 
ernment prtK'urrmeiU 

In  the  study  of  Ci<:)Vt:nment  prinire- 
ment  by  the  subcommittee  both  prime 
and  subcontracting'  arexs  weio  exam- 
ined. The  difficuUies  of  .small  busine.ss 
to  compete  in  the  pi  ime  contract  field 
because  of  tlie  complexity  of  the  items 
purcha.-ed  by  the  Government,  required 
inquiry  into  the  vast  sulKuiitractink' 
field 

DECLINE    or    AWARDS    TO    SMALL    BfsINESS 

In  the  sulx-ommittee  s  study  it  wa.s 
revealed  that  the  percentage  of  prime 
contracts  from  tie  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  to  .small  bu.-ine.ss,  is  continuing  to 
decline  and  duiini.;  tlir  la,-t  8  years,  no 
constructive  effort  by  the  executive 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
Defen.sc  had  been  madr  to  stop  this  de- 
cline An  analysis  of  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  statistics  for  fiscal  year  lySO  on 
military  prime  contract  awards  to  small 
busine?.s  confirm<'d  this  decline.  The 
percentat-'e  of  ci  ntracts  going  to  small 
busiiie.s.s  in  fi.scal  year  1960  wa-s  only  16  1 
percent.  This  pathetically  small  per- 
centage of  awards  to  sm.ill  business  is 
empha.sized  m  a  study  of  thr  available 
statistics  from  fiscal  year  1954  to  dale. 
It  declined  from  a  high  of  25  3  percent  m 
1954.  to  a  dank'erous  low  of  16  I  percent 
in  1960  No  fictivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  established  a  fit- 
ting dike  to  prevent  the  flood  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  from  going  to  big 
busine.ss 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  re- 
marks are  directed  ai^amst  the  conduct 
of  those  who  were  in  rharee  of  the  execu- 
tive department.-^  and  independent  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  during  the  8 
years  prior  to  Januan,-  20,  1961.  I  fer- 
vently hope  and  pray  for  better  from 
tlieir  siicce-.s<jrs,  appointed  by  President 
Kennedy. 

During  the  last  Congress  the  subcom- 
mittee continued  to  receive  numerous 
complaints  from  small-busine.ss  concerns 
regardin);  all  phases  of  Government  pro- 
curements Many  areas  of  difficulties 
Were  explored  by  the  sul>committee  staff 
with  ofTicials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  civilian  a^'encles  handling 
Government  procurement  In  some  in- 
dividual cases  the  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee under  the  direction  of  us  chair- 
man w^Ls  able  to  rectify  some  of  the 
inequities  However,  despite  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
everything  po.sMble  was  being  done  to 
guarantee  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
small  business  to  compete  in  Govern- 
ment procurement,  and  despite  concen- 
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t  rated  effort*  of  the  committee  and 
Members  of  Congress,  the  opportunity 
for  small  business  to  compete  In  Govern- 
ment procurement  continued  to  decline. 
It  became  apparent  to  this  committee 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  and  too 
many  of  the  other  executive  agencies  of 
the  Government  in  this  field  were  not 
(')IIowing  the  wlslies  of  Congress.  De- 
spite the  lofty,  high-sounding  directives 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
despite  the  glowing  statements  made  to 
the  subcommittee  iit  public  hearings,  the 
programs  were  not  being  implemented 
bv  either  the  contracting  or  procurement 
officers  in  the  field.  The  subcommittee 
is  firmly  convinced  that  unless  we  have 
■A  dynamic  change  in  the  approach  by 
the  procurement  agencies  in  this  area, 
small  business  will  never  receive  an  equal 
or  even  a  fair  opportunity  to  compete. 

In  order  to  improve  the  situation, 
there  must  be  a  more  concerted  effort 
for  Joint  determination  and  sct-«tsldes 
for  small  business.  More  small -business 
concerns  must  be  placed  on  the  qualified 
bidders  list  Mor?  small-business  con- 
cerns must  Ix"  coniiidered  in  the  planned 
procurements  Mere  small -bujBlneas  con- 
cerns must  be  utilized  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion type  of  procurements. 

Despite  the  insistence  by  this  com- 
mittee and  Members  of  Congress  to 
utilize  the  adrertised  competitive 
method  of  procurement,  wc  find  that  the 
greatest  portion  of  procurement  is  done 
by  negotiation.  An  analysis  of  available 
statistics  establishes  that  under  the  ne- 
i:(jtiat<^d  method  of  purchase,  so  widely 
used  by  tlie  Department  of  Defense. 
small  business  has  had  less  opportunity 
lo  compete  and  lias  received  a  smaller 
peicentage  of  Gcvernment  contracts. 

Over  tlie  yearj  the  Congress  of  the 
UniU'd  States  ha*  declared  as  its  bade 
procurement  policy  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  all  purchajics  and  contracts  for 
suijplies  and  services  should  be  made  by 
advertised  competitive  bids.  It  should 
be  the  exception  rather  than  the  nile 
that  purchases  be  made  by  negotiation. 
The  opposite  prevailed  too  often. 

A  study  conduiited  by  the  staff  of  the 
subcommittee  iniicated  that  the  quali- 
fied bidders  list,  planned  procurements, 
and  mobilization  type  of  procurement 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
pear to  exclude  ijnall  business.  This  in 
effect  has  denied  small  business  an 
equitable  opporl  unity  to  compete  for 
Government  buiiiness.  The  system  of 
qualifying  bidders  prior  to  bid  invita- 
tions has  circumvented  congressional  in- 
tent to  aid  and  assist  small  business. 

We  are  convinced  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  this  is  that  the 
small  business  specialists  in  the  various 
deimrtments  must  "knuckle  imder"  to 
their  superiors  who  are  not  In  sympathy 
with  .small  business.  Those  specialists 
sliould  be  transferred  to  and  made  a 
pail  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

The  efforts  of  the  subcommittee  to 
alert  the  Congress  and  the  public  to 
the  plight  of  small  business  in  procure- 
ment is  not  a  new  one.  In  our  final 
report  during  tlie  86th  Confiress  we  pre- 
dicted as  follows  concerning  the  ultimate 


effects  of  the  subcontracting  program  as 
then  practiced: 

Under  such  system  nt  procurement,  the 
BTnall  business  segment  of  our  Industry  will 
become  the  unwanted  Btepchlld  of  big  busi- 
ness and  become  completely  subservient  to 
major  compauies. 

CERTiriCATK-S    OF    COMrETENCT 

Under  the  Small  Business  Act.  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was 
granted  the  authority  to  issue  certificates 
of  competency  which,  upon  issuance,  are 
conclusive  upon  the  Government  pro- 
curement agencies  as  the  competency 
and  financial  resix)nsibility  of  a  small- 
business  concm.  However,  if  obsta- 
cles are  placed  in  the  path  of  small-busi- 
ness concerns  to  participate  in  bidding 
on  Government  procurement,  the  u.seful- 
ness  of  the  certificates  of  competency 
is  destroyed.  Unless  a  small -business 
concern  has  an  opportunity  to  bid.  it 
cannot  petition  for  a  review  by  the  Small 
Business  Administrntion  for  a  certificate 
of  competency.  It  is  only  when  it  is  the 
low  bidder  that  a  small-business  concern 
can  petition  for  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency in  order  to  avoid  rejection  by  the 
procurement  agency  on  the  grrounds  of 
lack  of  capacity  or  credit. 

Through  the  years  this  subcommittee 
has  aided  small  business  in  obtaining 
awards  to  which  they  were  legally  en- 
titled. A  typical  case  brought  to  our 
attention  involved  a  small  business  which 
had  been  the  low  bidder  and  the  recipient 
of  a  certificate  of  competency  issued  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  De- 
spite these  facts,  the  particular  agency 
concerned,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of 
the  subcommittee,  advised  that  the  final 
determination  as  to  the  aw ard  would  be 
made  by  its  own  contracting  officer  to  a 
big  business,  higher  bidder,  notwith- 
standins  the  issuance  of  the  certificate 
of  competency.  After  the  subcommittee 
interceded  in  this  matter,  the  Comp- 
troller General  rendered  an  opinion 
which  confirmed  the  views  of  the  sub- 
committee that  certificates  of  compe- 
tency issued  by  the  SBA  respecting  the 
capacity  and  ability  of  a  small -btxsiness 
firm  to  perform  a  si>ecific  contract  are 
conclusive  and  binding  on  the  agencies. 
The  contracting  officer's  decision  was 
reversed  and  the  small  business  low  bid- 
der received  the  award  and  since  has  ful- 
filled the  contract  completely,  satisfac- 
torily and  on  time,  with  a  substantial 
saving  to  the  Government. 

In  its  1959  final  report  the  subcom- 
mittee pointed  out  that  one  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  procurement  program 
was  the  shortage  of  persons  assigned  to 
assist  small  business  in  receiving  its 
equitable  share  of  Government  piu-- 
chases.  It  was  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  approximately  380 
small-business  specialists  assigned  to  its 
small -business  programs,  although  in 
many  cases  these  employees  had  other 
assigned  duties.  The  Small  Business 
Administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  assigned  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  assisting  small  business  ob- 
tain its  fair  share  of  Government  pur- 
chases, had  only  88  positions  in  its 
entire  Procurement  and  Technical  As- 
sistance Division.  As  we  have  indicated 
heretofore,  it  is  in  the  field  offices  that 


most  procurement  takes  place  and 
where  the  small  businessmen  must  re- 
ceive proper  recognition. 

Obviously,  sympathetic  administra- 
tion of  the  program  with  a  view  to  im- 
plementing instead  of  frustrating  the 
congrestional  intent  will  go  far  toward 
improving  the  situation. 

The  difference  in  approach  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  1961,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment saved  more  than  $2.6  million  by 
the  i.ssuaiice  of  certificates  of  competency 
to  33  low-bidding  small  firms  on  con- 
tract.-; valued  at  more  than  $:^3.6  million. 

The  procurement  agencies  have  con- 
tinned  to  prefer  the  negotiated  method 
of  procurement  rather  than  the  adver- 
tised competitive  approach.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee,  bidding 
procedures  were  improved  to  guarantee 
that  small  business  would  receive  full 
bid  sets,  including  specifications  and 
drawings  in  ample  time  to  permit  them 
to  compile  and  submit  responsible  bids. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  saved 
$750,000  in  a  single  purchase  of  a  radar 
system.  Also,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  new  policy  was 
established  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  which  guarantees  all  small-busi- 
ness concerns  who  desire  to  bid  equal 
opportimity  to  receive  invitations  and 
bids.  This  activity  by  the  subcommittee 
has  shown  the  procurement  agencies 
how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
procurement  system  at  great  financial 
savings  to  the  Government. 

Another  example  of  a  savings  effected 
by  the  subcommittee  was  in  the  procure- 
ment of  radiac  sets — electronic  detec- 
tion device  for  radiation — by  the  U.S. 
Navy.  At  the  request  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's chairman,  the  Comptroller 
General  reviewed  a  specific  procurement 
in  this  area.  This  review  wcs  requested 
because  the  subcommittee  staff's  study 
indicated  that  good  contract  adminis- 
tration was  not  being  followed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  in  a  negotiated 
procurement  from  a  sole  source  of  this 
item.  The  investigation  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  established  that  despite 
the  requirement  of  a  small  critical  com- 
ponent, the  Department  of  the  Navy  did 
not  have  sufficient  quantity  of  this  item 
in  stock  and  refused  imder  general  pol- 
icy to  furnish  this  small  component  part 
to  competitive  bidders  who  were  unable 
to  purchase  the  component  part  needed 
to  manufacture  the  radiac  set.  This  fail- 
ure by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
protect  the  Government's  interest  ne- 
cessitated a  purchase  of  thi3  radiac  set 
at  a  higher  price.  It  was  established 
that  the  availability  of  this  small  com- 
ponent part  would  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment approximately  $158,000  on  a 
single  purchase  of  the  sets. 

The  committee  has  had  a  continuing 
interest  in  the  problem  of  negotiated 
versus  advertised  procurement. 

In  1957  the  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  merit  of  com- 
plaints it  had  received  that  procurement 
by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  ol  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  In  the  field  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  New 
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York     area     had     been     discriminatory 
against  small  business. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  in  its  testi- 
mony reported  that  they  were  making 
purchases  under  negotiated  bidding 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)(9)  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947.  as 
amnded  This  section  provides  that 
•  all  purchases  and  contracts  for  sup- 
plies and  services  shall  be  made  by  ad- 
vertising, e.xcept  that  such  purchases 
and  contracts  may  be  negotiated  by  the 
a-;ency  head  without  advertising"  if  they 
were  for  perishable  subsistence  sup- 
plies." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  section 
is  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
which  Congress  laid  down  in  this  act 

The  preponderance  of  evidence  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  from  recog 
nized,  reputable  leaders  in  the  market 
clearly  and  unequivocally  establi.shed 
that  the  advertised,  sealed-bid  method 
of  procurement  is  both  feasible  and 
practicable  and  that  the  Government 
could  and  would  receive  the  best  mer- 
chandise at  the  lowest  possible  prices  by 
that  method. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee was  notified  that  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  had  in  some  instances  be- 
gun to  purchase  fresh  fruits  iind 
vegetables  in  the  area  imder  a  program 
characteri.sed  as  "notice  of  intention  to 
purchase  ■  Analysis  of  this  method  in- 
dicated that  it  is  a  mere  sham  and  a 
screen  to  cover  up  negotiated  purchases 
which  were  proven  by  the  hearings  to 
be  unfair  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
small  businessman. 

The  committee  urged  then,  and  con- 
tinues to  urge  today,  that  the  exception 
set  forth  in  section  2<c>  <9'  of  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947.  as 
amended,  be  utilized  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  subcommit- 
tee issued  a  special  report  entitled  "A 
Case  Study  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Procurement" — Hou.<=e  Report 
No.  1277.  The  subcommittee  had  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints  from  small 
businesses  advising  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived equitable  opportunity  for  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  These  were 
directed  against  all  the  procurement 
agencies. 

A  particular  case  Involving  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  procurement  was 
selected  as  a  pilot  case  for  investigation 
and  study.  The  basic  problems  involved 
in  this  case  were  those  continually  con- 
fronting small  business  in  its  effort  to 
share  equitably  in  Government  procure. 
ment:  First,  advertising  versus  neuotia- 
tion;  second,  set-asldes  for  small  busi- 
ness; and  third,  the  method  of  handling 
negotiations  between  prospective  bid- 
ders. 

The  conxmittee.  upon  the  conclusion 
of  Its  ^valuation  of  all  available  ma- 
terial, concluded  that — 

1  The  Item  could  have  been  handled  sails - 
factorily   by   advertlaed,  aealed   bid. 

2  The  method  and  procedure  developed 
by  the  agency  failed  to  take  the  pr<iper  pre- 
cautions and  safeguarda  necessary  to  astiure 
the  Government  of  quality  and  service  and 
a  minimum  price;  and 

3.  The  Item  waa  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
could  have  been  set  aside  for  small  busi- 
ness. 


Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  repoit  by 
the  committee — Hou.se  Report  No  1211. 
85th  Congre.ss,  1st  session — all  of  tlie  evi- 
dence adduced  by  the  Investisation  was 
submitted  to  the  agency  for  comment 
and  for  re\iew  and  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  When  the  report  was 
subsequently  published  as  a  House  re- 
port. It  contained  therein  the  it-port  and 
recommendations  of  th.e  .luU-ommillee, 
the  comiTients  of  the  agency,  and  the 
review  and  audit  by  the  General  Ar- 
countini^  Office 

The  coninultee  decided  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  small-busmess  concern 
were  well  founded  The  General  Ac- 
counting OtTice.  in  its  n-port.  wh.ich  con- 
firmed the  {.x)sitK)n  taken  by  tlie  com- 
mittee, stated  that  the  same  degree  of 
flexibility  inherent  in  formally  adver- 
tised award  procedures  would  have 
guaranteed  the  contracting  agency  tiie 
right  to  determine  the  p<'rformance  ca- 
pabilities i)rior  to  awarding  the  contract 
and  that  the  contracting  agency  al.so 
had  the  right  to  review  all  bids  and 
to  readvfitise  if  nece.ssary  if.  in  tlieir 
opinion,  tlie  bid  prices  submitted  were 
unreasonable 

The  action  taken  by  thf  c.ininiittee 
respecting  this  case  brought  yood  re- 
sults. Subsequent  procurements  of  the 
Item  were  .set  aside  for  small  business 
and  were  purcha.'^ed  by  the  advertised, 
sealed-bid   method    of    procurement 

The  subcommittee  carefully  examined 
the  activities  of  the  Government  pro- 
curement agencies  under  the  joint  de- 
termination and  set-aside  program  to  de- 
tt^rmme  if  sufficient  •  m^jha.^;.■.  had  been 
placed  u;K:)n  this  program  to  t;uarantee 
maximum  effort  to  utilize  the  full  small 
business   (Xjtential    under   this   program 

During  the  1959  fiscal  year  the  military 
services  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, under  the  joint  set -aside  pro- 
gram, allocated  $1,057,284,000  for  exclu- 
sive awards  to  small  busine.s,s  However, 
we  find  that  this  figure  had  dropped  in 
fiscal  year  1960  to  $974  428  000,  a  decline 
of  7  8  percent  of  set -asides  to  small  busi- 
ness. It  IS  apparent  that  unless  greater 
effort,  greater  empha.->is.  and  more  ac- 
tivity IS  exerted  by  the  responsible  agen- 
cies m  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, small  business  wiii  not  receive 
Its  due  share  of  Government  procure- 
ment 

Here,  too    -ympathefic  administration 
by    per.sonnel    committed    to    furthering 
rather  than  impedini;.  congressional  in- 
tent can  accomplish  much 

During  February  1961.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Admiiiistration  increased  its  .set- 
asides  to  small  firms  tremendously.  22  2 
contracts  valued  at  $80  2(^:4  000  were  .so 
awarded  for  an  increase  of  72  percent  in 
value  and  41  percent  in  number  of  con- 
tracts over  February  1960 

PROPRIETARY  RK.HTS    A  .\  D  D\TA 

The  protection  of  proprietary  ruhLs 
and  data  of  the  small  business  concerns 
who  developed  items  at  their  own  ex- 
pense was  studied  by  this  subcommit- 
tee and  hearings  held  during  the  86lh 
Congress.  The  committee  received 
numerous  complaints  that  small  busi- 
ness was  being  discriminated  against  in 
this  area.     During  public  hearings  held 


Match  29  30  and  31.  1960.  m  Wf.  iung- 
ton.  DC  .  witnesses  from  small  and 
laiL.e  business  and  Government  testified. 
There  had  been  recurring  complaints  to 
the  subcommittee  which  indicated  that 
sm.ill  busine.s.s  concerns  under  subcon- 
tract t(j  a  prime  contractor,  or  under  di- 
rect procurement  with  the  Department 
of  Defen.se.  were  required  to  submit, 
either  to  tlie  prime  contractor  or  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  complete  pro- 
prietary data  on  products  or  techniques 
which  they  had  dtsiL;ned  and  developed 
with  their  own  know-how  and  resources 
Representative  small  business  concerns 
testified  at  the  hearin;:s  that  without 
compensation  tiiey  are  required,  either 
directly  or  throut^h  prime  contractors  to 
supply  infoimation  to  the  Government 
which  subsequently  disclo.ses  invaluable 
privately-owned  lechiucal  dat.i  as  well 
as  trade  .secrets  They  also  testified  that 
the  military  services  periodically  re- 
quired the  delivery  of  many  types  of 
technical  data,  particularly  manufactur- 
hil;  drawings,  under  Government  con- 
tracts without  compensation,  and  that 
subsequently  this  data  was  made  avail- 
able to  other  bidders  and  contractors 

This  IS  an  extremely  complicat^'d  and 
technical  matter  Ihe  subcommittee 
prepared  a  .separate  report—  Proprie- 
tary Hiu;hts  and  Data."  House  Report 
No  2230.  December  20.  I960  -which  dis- 
cus.ses  this  whole  problem  in  detail 
This  report  and  its  recommendations 
were  approved  unanimously  by  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
committee 

CONTRMT     Rt.NEO<  irlArld.S 

In  the  84th  Co.igre.s.s  1953  56— 
thrinigh  recommendations  of  members 
of  this  committee,  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  was  ame!ided.  which  resulted  m 
the  increase  of  the  minimum  amount 
subject  to  renegotiation  The  amount 
was  increased  from  $500  000  to  $1  mil- 
lion Actually,  the  amendments  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  in  the  84lh  Congress 
were  of  small  benefit  lo  the  .smaller 
manufacturer 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  .small  business 
concerns  engaged  m  defen.se  work  find 
It  increivsingly  difUcult  to  continue 
profitable  operations  is  becau.se  of  hand- 
icaps which  Jiave  become  embedded  in 
our  procurement  system.  Among  some 
of  the  handicaps  encountered  by  small 
business  are  the  free  plants  and  equip- 
ment available  to  large  prime  contrac- 
tors. This  is  encountered  m  military 
cancellations  or  stretchout  programs 
were  the  large  p;  ime  contractors  have  a 
habit  of  not  only  cancelling  every  jxis.s:- 
ble  subcontract  but  engage  directly  m 
competition  with  their  former  subcon- 
tractors Apparently  this  is  done  by  the 
prime  contractors  on  the  theory  that  for 
every  dollar  s  worth  of  work  that  can  be 
done  in  their  own  plant,  they  are  afford- 
e<l  an  opix)rtunity  for  more  favorable 
l>rofits  in  the  renet,'otiation  allowances 
This  practice  has  happened  in  many  in- 
stances in  the  past  and  is  not  restricted 
to  periods  of  stretchouts  or  cancella- 
tions but  has  occurred  when  the  large 
prime  contractors  are  lacking  in  de- 
fense work  This  shortsighted  policy  of 
the  large  prune  contractors  aided  by  the 
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opportunities  under  the  Renegotiation 
Act  are  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
small  manufacturing  concerns  either 
curtailing  operations  or  going  out  of 
1)  is.ness  entirely. 

Because  opportunities  of  small  busi- 
<r  >s  in  our  defense  effort  are  increasing- 
Iv  b.ing  narrowed  down  to  subcontract- 
ing; It  becomes  even  more  important 
that  liie  impediments  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  be  eliminated  or  so  modified 'ks 
\n  encourage  subcontracting.  The  fail- 
uie  to  do  this  wif  cause  more  and  more 
independent  business  firms  to  disappear 
tin;  11  the  defense  ,jroduction  picture. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  examination 
of  the  records  ot  the  Renegotiation 
Board  would  reflect  that  only  the  most 
meager  portion  :>f  dollars  recaptured 
come  from  other  than  the  top  hundred 
defen.se  contracting  firms.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  a:e  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Renegotiatior  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  should  be 
amended  or  modiled  so  as  to  encourage 
small  business  to  com'wte  for  its  share 
of  Government  contracts. 

M.jVIMENT   or    HOUSEHOLD    GOODS  OF   MILrTABT 
PERSONNEL 

During  the  summer  of  1959  a  situation 
demonstrating  the  lack  of  equitable  op- 
portunity for  smtill  business  to  compete 
for  Government  procurement  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
man,  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
Th^  situation  in  question  related  to  a 
new  directive  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  abolishing 
equitable  distribution  of  the  movement 
of  household  goo<is  of  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel.  This  proposed  new  di- 
rective, it  appeared,  was  aimed  squarely 
at  the  hundreds  of  small  independent 
moving  van  companies  for  it  seemed  to 
be  clear  tliat  tlie  directive,  if  imple- 
mented, would  nxluce  substantially  the 
volume  of  such  business  that  the  smaller 
companies  could,  expect  thereafter  to 
obtain. 

Upon  learning  about  this  situation,  the 
subcommittee  moved  promptly  and 
vigorously  to  forestall  any  action  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  might 
jeopardize  the  abihty  of  small  business 
to  participate  in  these  procurements. 
In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  discrimina- 
tory directive  was  not  suspended.  How- 
ever, through  the  subcommittee's  ef- 
forts, the  effective  date  of  the  directive 
w  as  postponed  until  July  1,  1960.  At  that 
time  a  new  directive  was  issued,  which 
was  to  become  effective  December  1, 
1960.  Based  on  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General  that  this  directive 
might  cause  hardship  to  small  business, 
I  requested  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
postpone  the  directive. 

Despite  this  request,  I  was  notified  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  it  did 
not  feel  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
postpone  the  implementation  of  the 
directive.  Accordingly,  directive  4500.27 
became  effective  as  of  December  1.  1960. 

We  urge  the  new  administration  to 
immediately  suspend  that  directive.  We 
feel  certain  that  a  restudy  of  this  prob- 
lem by  minds  attuned  to  helping  not 
hurting  small  business  will  require  a  new 
directive. 


RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    AWARDS   TO    SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Basic  research  is  the  quest  for  new 
knowledge.  It  involves  slow  and  labori- 
ous methods  of  observation,  hypothesis, 
deduction,  and  experimental  verification. 
New  truths  obtained  from  such  investi- 
gation will  be  the  basis  of  any  major 
technological  advance.  While  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  certain  research 
projects  which  only  particular  firms  with 
special  equipment  can  handle,  it  is  never- 
theless an  acknowledged  fact  that  over 
the  years  small  business  firms  have 
made  invaluable  contributions  in  the  re- 
search and  development  field  and  their 
ingenuity  has  many  times  broken  bottle- 
necks and  solved  critical  problems  on 
vital  occasions.  In  fact,  in  World  War 
II  small  firms  accounted  for  a  very  large 
part  of  the  total  war-winning  produc- 
tion. 

Due  to  the  great  and  startling  progress 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  fields  of  astro- 
nautics, rocketry,  and  missiles,  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  fully  realize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  research  and 
development  in  connection  with  national 
defense.  Increasing  emphasis,  therefore, 
is  being  constantly  placed  on  accelerat- 
ing the  tempo  and  the  amounts  to  be 
spent  on  this  aspect  of  total  military 
outlays. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  is  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  re- 
search and  development  are  major  fac- 
tors in  the  growth  and  progress  of  indus- 
try and  the  national  economy.  Awards 
for  experimental,  developmental,  test, 
and  research  work — EDTR — by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  U.S.  business 
flnns  totaled  $5,234  million  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  This  was  26.6  percent  of  the  total 
value  of  all  prime  contracts  placed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  U.S. 
business  firms,  compared  to  21.5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1959,  and  17.1  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1958. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  survival 
of  this  country  will  depend  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  upon  the  effectiveness  and 
speed  with  which  its  defense  research 
and  development  program  is  carried  out. 
This  means  that  all  available  capabili- 
ties must  be  utilized  as  fully  as  possible. 
and  that  the  best  brains  and  technical 
facilities  must  be  brought  into  the 
program. 

In  recognition  of  the  invaluable  con- 
tribution of  small  business  to  science 
and  technology  and  in  order  to  better 
utilize  its  potential.  Congress  in  enacting 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
clearly  stated: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  taat  small 
business  enterprises  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  toward 
advancing  the  objectives  of  this  act  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  2151(al  ). 

Although  it  is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Government 
should  assist  and  protect,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  interests  of  small  business  in 
order  to  preserve  free  comjsetitive  enter- 
prise and  to  insure  that  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  contracts  for  property  and  serv- 
ices for  the  Government  be  placed  with 
small  business  concerns,  the  percentage 
of  contracts,  especially  in  the  research 
and  development  field,  going  to  small 


business  continues  to  drop  alarmingly. 
The  ofl&cial  Department  of  Defense  fig- 
ures clearly  refiect  the  fact  that  as  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development 
increased,  the  percentage  going  to  small 
busine.ss  decreased. 

On  July  18,  1958,  Public  Law  85-536 
became  effective  making  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  legis- 
lation gives  recognition  by  the  Congress 
that  small  business  is  a  distinct  and  vital 
clement  of  the  Nation's  economy.  One 
of  the  salient  features  of  this  law  is 
contained  in  section  9,  which  emphasizes 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration — 

( 1  1  to  assist  .'small  bu.siness  to  obtain 
Government  contracts  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  respecting  the  net  value  of 
its  procurement  activities  with  business 
firms  for  experimental,  developmental, 
and  research  work,  show  the  Depart- 
ment spends  more  than  85  percent  of  all 
Federal  funds  which  are  expended  for 
research.  The  figures  also  indicate  £in 
attempt  to  thwart  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  statutory  mandate  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

The  largest  amount  spent  in  any  one 
month  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  research  and  development  during  the 
period  from  October  1957  through  June 
1960  was  $1,041,875,000,  which  was  in 
June  1959.  Of  this  sum  small  business 
firms  received  only  3.5  percent  or 
$36,726,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  high 
point  for  small  firms  receiving  contracts 
for  research  and  development  was  in 
April  1958,  when  it  reached  8.5  percent. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  amendments  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  became  effective  July  18,  1958,  and 
at  that  time  the  direct  mandate  of  the 
Congress  was  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  should  assist  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  obtain  more  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. One  would  naturally  expect 
that  the  percentage  of  contracts  going 
to  small  business  then  would  increase. 
The  record,  however,  shows  that  the 
exact  opposite  result  was  achieved. 

This  development  speaks  ill  for  the 
future  of  small  business.  If  the  trend  of 
the  last  4  years  continues,  the  future 
of  small  business  in  the  major  areas  of 
complex  procurements  is  bleak  indeed. 
This  is  a  situation  that  has  been  ignored 
by  too  many  for  too  long.  But  ignoring 
this  problem  will  not  make  it  go  away. 
It  requires  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
everyone  who  believes  that  small  busi- 
ness can  and  should  continue  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  future 
growth  of  our  economy. 

ASSISTANCE    TO    MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

Over  the  past  several  years  many 
Members  of  Cong'ess  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  subcommittee  seek- 
ing information  and  advice  concerning 
problems  confronting  small  business 
with  respect  to  the  Government  procure- 
ment program.  We  are  happy  that  we 
have  been  able  to  help  our  colleagues 
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and  their  constituents.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them  in  the  future. 

PRESIDENT    KS.TrNTDT'5     DIRICTTVE     TO     MILITARY 
DEPAKTMEICTS 

The  top  100  defense  contractors  re- 
ceived, in  1960,  73.4  percent  of  the  total 
awards  that  year.  In  1959  it  waii  73.8 
percent  and  in  1958  It  was  74  2  percent. 
This  is  based  on  an  aggregate  of  $15,410  4 
million  of  awards  made  to  the  100  top 
mihtary  prime  contractors  and  their  118 
subsidiaries  excluding  contracts  of  loss 
than  $10,000  each.  If  those  were  in- 
cluded, the  figures  would  make  a  much 
worse  showing. 

President  Kennedy  stated  at  his 
March  15,  1961,  press  conference  that 
he  had  directed  the  Secretaries  of  the 
mihtary  departments  to  take  steps  to 
procure  an  increased  percentage  of  their 
requirements  from  small  business  Not- 
ing that  in  1960  only  16  percent  of  the 
Defense  Department's  awards  went  to 
small  business.  President  Kennedy  said 

We  are  going  to  try  to  Increase  that  by 
at  least  10  percent. 

In  its  final  report  in  1960,  the  subcom- 
mittee concluded  by  saying : 

The  Bubcommlttee  la  convinced  that  un- 
less there  is  a  change  In  both  the  attitude 
and  approach  oX  the  Government  procure- 
ment agencies  In  dealing  with  smitll  busi- 
ness, small  business  will  not  -ecelve  rs  fair 
share   of  Oovemment   procurement 

President  Keixnedy's  directive  indi- 
cates that  the  new  administration  is  tak- 
ing positive  action  to  bring  about  th.e 
long  overdue  needed  changes  in  attitude 
and  approach. 

More  along  this  same  line  could  be  ac- 
complished if  the  small  business  special- 
ists now  employed  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment were  transferred,  with  their 
budgetary  appropriation,  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

We  urge  that  such  transfer  be  accom- 
plished at  the  earliest  practicable  date 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]  is  recogtiized  fur 
1  hour. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  reviae  and  exiii.d 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  so^in 
as  President  Kennedy's  new  Peace  Con's 
program  was  launched  the  new  Peace 
Corps  headquarters  in  Washington  wa.s 
swamped  with  mail.  There  were  6.0<)0 
letters  received  before  he  gave  hts  official 
sanction  and  some  10.000  letters  ar- 
rived immediately  after  his  pronounce- 
ment. Our  college  youfh.s  on  every 
campus  responded  for  information, 
volunteer  forms,  and  pertinent  literature 
The  pioneer  spirit  of  American  youth 
seeks  new  frontiers  to  live  with  and  work 
with  others  for  the  development  of  the 
backward  nations  of  the  world. 


They  are  prepared  to  lend  their  talents 
to  the  advancement  of  the  poor  econ- 
omies of  these  poverty-stricken  peophs 
and  by  so  doint;  are  makins:  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  of  the  world 
The  Peace  Corps  pioneers  will  in  pro- 
moting thi.s  economic  erowth  also  suc- 
ceed in  teachinc  and  inculciitmK  a  .sen.se 
of  understanding^  as  to  our  American 
Ideolocios 

It  IS  Important  that  the  .selective  proc- 
e.ssmtr  of  candidate;  for  the  Peace  Corps 
be  accurate  in  determminu  the  qualifica- 
tions as  Well  as  the  social  aptitudes  of 
each  candidate  The  succes.s  of  this 
new  venture  m  international  relatlon.s 
Will  dep^^nd  lartrt'lv  upon  tho.se  havin.; 
the  es.sential  his-h  qualities  of  basic  sin- 
cerity, emotional  stability  social  af- 
fability, and  intellectual  knowled>je  of 
the  history  culture,  habits  and  iank:ua«f 
of  the  people  to  be  Sfr\f'd 

The  people  of  the  many  C(.)untn' s 
will  be  inquisitive  for  the  rea.son  for 
their  beins;  there  and  in  many  .situa- 
tions they  will  hf^  susjm  ot  as  to  their 
pre.sence 

The  majnnty  will  be  assu-ned  to  nirnl 
area.s  amoncr  pritnitive  peoplr  Huma:; 
characteri.stirs  that  favor  the  fostenri-; 
of  good  will  and  natural  ways  of  mak- 
int:  friends  are  ver^'  important  The 
individual  must  be  able  to  adapt  him- 
.self  or  hersr-lf  to  the  ways  of  the  peop;-' 
even  as  to  persona!  h.abits  nf  di'^t,  dress, 
and  recreational  activifiis  'line  in- 
dividual mu.st  have  a  hieh  sen.se  of 
spiritual  and  religious  va!u<-s 

The  type  of  leadership  in  control  of 
the  Corps  itself,  mu-st  be  perfect  in 
supervLsory  aeumf^n  The  most  infe!- 
liirent  work'^r  must  be  stimulated,  ca- 
joled, and  guided  to  in.sure  a  i^ood  job 
done. 

The  Peace  Corps  member  must  b>' 
able  to  direct  others  so  that  the  natives 
will  feel  that  they  are  accomplishing'  thr 
results.  Experience  in  this  field  has 
tausrht  that  caution  and  .slow  dfhberatr 
action  reaps  the  best  results. 

It  is  the  experience  in  other  fields  that 
mistakes  ever  so  small  appear  Klarlngly 
to  reflect  upon  any  pro^tram's  ultimate 
failure. 

There  will  be  of  necessity  recalls  ui  tin- 
personnel,  but  nevertheless,  great  suc- 
cess was  experienced  in  the  intern.i- 
tional  youth  farm  exchan^'e  program 
of  the  National  4-H  Foundation  and  Uie 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
activities  in  a  scope  of  work  project- 
similar  to  those  to  be  undertaken  even- 
tually by  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  International  Volimtary  Service. 
on  whirh  the  new  Peace  Corps  is  mod- 
eled, operates  in  nine  countries—  Egypt, 
Jordan.  Nepal,  Iraq.  Laos.  Cambodia. 
Vietnam,  Ghana,  and  Liberia.  It  was 
oruMni/ed  as  a  pe'tple-tn-peoj)!''  proitr.im 
as  contrasted  to  a  trovernnent-to-eov- 
ernment  a:if)ronch  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Adminustration 

All  three  of  th^.-e  nrtrani/ations  ha',  e 
found  it  adv.sable  tf)  rule  out  th.p  teen- 
ager The  mini.'^uim  age  i,  20  in  4-H 
projects,  21  for  Am-'riean  Friends,  anvl 
22  for  International  Voluntary  Service 
All  agree  that  th**  t^rni  of  service  be  a 
2 -year  minimum 


Till  Peace  Corps  is  In  good  hands  with 
S  .rgent  Shriver.  the  former  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Chi- 
cago, as  Its  Director,  The  following 
mm  represent inii  various  segments  of 
society,  labor,  indu.slry.  the  Government, 
and  education,  have  agreed  to  serve  as 
tiie  original  members  of  tliis  committee: 
Ralpii  La/arus,  the  president  of  the 
h'ederaU'd  Department  Stores  in  Cincin-_ 
iiati.  Ohio,  a  nationwide  chain,  Jo.seph' 
Henne,  tlie  vice  president  ol  the  AFL- 
C'lO,  and  head  of  the  community  .serv- 
ices and  i):esidep,t  of  Communications 
Wiirkt-rs  of  AnuMica.  Iloger  Junes,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  fur  Administra- 
tion and  former  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Coininis^iun,  and  Dr.  B«'njaiiun 
C  WiUi.s.  Hteiieral  supennLt-ndenl  of 
.sehooLs  in  Chicak;u  and  pre.'ident  uf  lh'.> 
.•\niencan  A.s.suciatiun  of  School  Admin- 
i.>tr;iU_irs.  The.se  ouutanding  Americans 
can  ceiLamly  bf  relied  uix)n  tu  establish 
the  Peace  Corps  as  an  hunest,  function- 
ing agency  ul  Uovei  nnieiit. 

The  Peace  Corps  task  force  is  aLso  a 
roinplmient  to  any  active  program. 
.Among  Its  members  a.'f  Kd  Ba>ley,  for- 
merly with  the  Milwaukee  Journal  as  a 
l»oIUical  reporter  tlure  and  most  re- 
cently administrative  aid  to  Gov.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson  of  Wi.sconsin. 

Al.so  Warren  Wiggins,  n  career  civil 
service  employee  with  the  ICA,  one  of 
their  top  men  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Far 
F^a.stern  Division  of  the  ICA 

Gordon  Boyce.  President  of  the  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living  The 
P'xiH*riment  m  International  Living  has 
existfKl  for  atxnit  30  years  and  on  an  an- 
nual basis  sends  to  the  Euroi)enn  coun- 
tri'-s  and.  I  should  add  to  South  Amer- 
ica and  even  Asiatic  cotmtries.  in  the 
neighborhood  of  3,500  younp;  Am.Tirans 
per  annum,  and  we  receive  hack  ap- 
proximately that  same  numlxr  from 
other  countries  It  i.s  one  of  the  largest 
or^'ani/atlons  in  the  country  for  trans- 
ferrintr  students?  back  and  forth  acro.ss 
n.itlonal  boundaries 

1  ou..'  .Mart.n,  the  edilur  of  the  Chi- 
rafo  I)»»fender  a  newspaperman-.)oiir- 
nalist  I/>uls  s;x'nt  the  la.st  year  in  Ni- 
geria and  Africa  and  has  brousrht  a  lot 
fif  political  know-how  and  knowledge  of 
the  Continent  of  Africa  to  the  Peace 
Corps 

Morri.s  .'\brum  an  attorney  from  At- 
lanta. Ga  .  a  very  distineui.shed  citizen  of 
that  community,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  tni.etees  nf  the  Field  Foundation,  the 
l>oard  of  trustees  of  the  20th  Century 
P^in.i  who  was  a  Rhodes  seholar  siimn.a 
cum  laudr  and  all  those  other  fine 
thiriK 

I)r  .Arth  ir  .Adams,  the  very  distiii- 
rruisVied  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  who  ha.s  served  her(>  m 
Wa.sliin  'ton  for  a  n^imber  of  years  Dr 
.Adams,  during  World  War  II  organi/ed 
the  training  program  for  the  Navy.  At 
one  time  he  tiad  a  million  men  in  train- 
ing in  various  universities  and  colleges 
m  th"  Unittvl  States  I  think  there  were 
117  such  locations  Dr  .Adams  has 
graciously  undertaken  to  supervl.se  th.e 
framing  of  all  the  people  who  enlist  in 
the  F'eare  Corps 

Worklnw:  with  Dr.  Adams  will  be  Dr. 
Larry  I>ennis,  vice  president  of  academic 
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affairs  at  Penn  State  College,  who  ar- 
rived in  Washington  to  give  full  time  to 
the  job  of  planning  the  training  pro- 
tiiam  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

.Another  is  Al  Sims,  vice  president  of 
tlie  Institute  of  International  Education 
m  charge  of  their  entire  operations 
w  iiich  involves  over  300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country  and  abroad.  The 
institute  brings  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, of  students  to  this  country  each 
year,  and  the  experience  he  has  devel- 
oped has  been  put  to  work  to  use  in  de- 
veloping our  profMDsals.  our  training 
programs  for  universities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Also  Tom  Quimby,  from  Michigan. 
Tom  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  educational  work  in  training  pro- 
grams for  the  Navy  and  for  the  Defense 
Department.  More  recently  he  has  been 
a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  an 
outstanding  national  committeeman 
from    Michigan. 

In  addition  to  these  there  have  been 
a  number  of  governmental  bureaus 
u  Inch  were  very  generous  to  the  Peace 
Corps  in  the  planning  stages.  The  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  loaned  the  serv- 
ices of  Les  Gordon.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  gave 
the  services  of  one  of  their  chief  ad- 
ministrative officers.  Jack  Young.  And 
other  departments  of  the  Qovernment 
have  been  most  helpful  and  generous  In 
the  time  and  help  they  have  given  to 
this  embryo  agency. 

The  tentative  program  for  Peace  Corps 
training  of  appointees  is  to  be  Initiated 
at  a  dozen  American  colleges  this  sum- 
mer from  June  to  September.  The  core 
curriculum  will  be  as  follows:  Basic 
cour.ses  which  will  be  the  same  in  every 
location:  Courses,  for  example,  in  Ameri- 
can institutions  and  philosophy  and  dem- 
ocratic government,  that  type  of  thing; 
economics,  the  culture  and  customs  of 
the  country  to  which  these  people  are 
beinK  sent,  and  languages. 

The  close  identification  of  several  uni- 
versities with  foreign  powers,  as  for 
example.  University  of  Nebraska,  ex- 
perienced in  matters  concerning  Turkey 
with  direct  contacts  maintained  throiigh 
the  years,  is  a  valuable  asset  to  Peace 
Corps  activities,  if  the  Corps  were  In- 
vited to  participate  there. 

The  scholars  in  foreign  countries 
would  be  invited  to  study  with  the  vol- 
unteers and  thus  give  valuable  advice 
to  them  before  they  ever  go  abroad. 

The  contemplated  period  of  enlist- 
t.ient  in  the  Corps  would  be  from  1  to 
3  years  of  actual  service. 

The  living  allowance  to  each  Corps 
member  would  be  determined  by  the  cost 
of  living  in  that  country,  for  example. 
a  schoolteacher  would  be  given  the  same 
allowance  of  a  resident  teacher. 

The  Peace  Corps  in  size  should  meet 
tile  needs  of  its  activities.  The  volun- 
teers in  a  limited  sense  can  select  the 
country  of  their  choice. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  being  considered 
by  the  President  as  a  functioning  domes- 
tic unit  in  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance, in  depressed  and  metropolitan 
areas. 


The  limitation  for  volunteers  is  tenta- 
tively set  at  18 — no  maximum  age  limit 
has  been  set.  The  skilled  resouixes  of 
the  individuals  enlisted,  together  with 
living  conditions,  will  determine  the  em- 
ployabillty  of  the  older  group. 

The  Peace  Corps  seeks  to  serve  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  if  invited. 

Questions  Asked  of  Mr.  Shriver  and  An- 
swers Given   by   Mr.  Shriver 

Question.  How  tough  are  you  going  to  be 
on  your  language  requirements  In  some  areas 
of  the  so-called  exotic  languages? 

Answer.  Well,  we  are  going  to  be  as  tough 
as  we  can  on  the  language  requirements. 

Question.  When  President  Kennedy  first 
proposed  the  Peace  Corps,  he  tied  it  in  as  a 
substitute  for  the  draft.  Has  this  notion 
been  abandoned  altogether? 

Answer.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  ever  aban- 
don tlie  notions  of  the  President,  and  cer- 
tainly not  that  one.  However,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  draft  question  with  General 
Hershey  and  he  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  It  is  his  opinion  and  considered  judg- 
ment that,  short  of  a  general  mobilization, 
a  young  man  who  Ferves  2  years  in  the  Peace 
Corps  will  be  eligible  for  further  deferment 
from  military  service  upon  his  return  to  this 
country. 

Question.  This  method  of  payment  of  these 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  overseas  Is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when 
these  expenses  are  going  to  be  paid  that  the 
volunteers  would  be  entirely  subsidized  then? 

Answer.  Practically  speaking,  yes,  at  the 
level  of  the  country  where  they  live. 

Question.  Well,  don't  you  necessarily  run 
the  risk,  then,  if  you  are  not  able  to  pay 
them  wages — aren't  you  necessarily  running 
the  risk  of  limiting  the  volunteers  in  the 
Peace  Corps  to  those  who  feel  that  they 
could  live  without  a  certain  wage,  those  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  a  certain  standard  of 
living,  before  they  ever  get  into  the  Peace 
Corps? 

Answer.  No,  I  don't  think  so,  because  the 
people  who  go  In  the  Peace  Corps  as  volun- 
teers will  be  living  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  country  where  they  are. 
So  that  doesn't  require  any  wealth  on  any- 
body's part  to  do  that,  beciuse  we  will  be 
covering  that  standard  of  living. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  we  are  going  to 
accumulate  a  bonus  payment  for  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  so  when  he  or  she  re- 
turns to  this  country,  a  nest  egg,  if  you  will, 
will  have  been  built  up  for  that  person. 
This  doesn't  restrict  it  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  to  people  who  have  private  sources  of 
income.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  going 
to  be  one  modest,  minor  problem,  probably, 
namely  to  try  to  keep  the  Peace  Corps  peo- 
ple overseas  from  receiving  extra  stipends 
from  solicitous  parents.  But  we  will  have  to 
work,  probably  on  the  honor  system,  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned. 

Question.  Are  you  planning  anything  to 
protect  these  people  who  join  the  Peace 
Corps,  for  instance,  something  along  the  lines 
of  national  life  Insurance? 

Answer.  That  is  under  study.  We  do  not 
have  any  definite  decision  on  that  yet. 

Question.  Mr.  Shriver,  do  you  have  any 
Indication  of  the  size  of  the  bonus?  I  mean, 
what  would  you 

Answer.  Well,  that  is  under  study  too. 
But  It  will  be  a  modest  one.  It  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  months  a  person  serves. 
and  probably  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$fiO  to  $75  a  month.  The  actual  size  has  not 
yet  been  resolved. 

Question.  I  didn't  understand  what  you 
were  sa3ring  at>out  further  deferment.  It 
sounds  as  though  it  might  amount  to  an 
exemption  from  military  service. 

Answer.  No.  It  does  not  amount  to  any 
exemption.     General    Hershey   said   that   it 


was  his  considered  opinion  and  his  judgment 
that  such  a  person  returning  from  2  years 
of  Peace  Corps  volunteer  work  overseas 
would  not,  at  that  time,  be  called  upon  for 
military  service,  period. 

Quesiion.  Could  you  reenllst  in  the  Peace 
Corpw? 

Answer.  Well,  that  is  a  problem  we  haven't 
really  come  to  grip>s  with  hard  yet.  Because 
it  is  further  away  than  some  of  the  things 
that  are  pressing  us  now.  But  I  wouldn't 
eliminate  Its  possibility. 

Question.  Can  you  give  any  sort  of  a 
hoped-for   timetable  on   getting   started? 

Answer.  Right  now  we  are  working  very 
hard  in  getting  up  the  application  form, 
or  the  volunteer  form,  which  we  will  dis- 
tribute to  people  who  wish  to  volunteer 
That  is  a  task  in  Itself.  That  is  coming 
under  the  direction  of  Tom  Quimby,  for  ex- 
ample. Second,  Al  Sims  Is  working  with 
various  universities,  which  have  already, 
even  before  the  Peace  Corps  was  officially 
announced,  proposed  various  ways  in  which 
they  could  become  part  of  the  Peace  Corj>6 
operation. 

Question.  Mr.  Shriver,  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
teaching  English  particularly  abroad  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Won't 
this  further  drain  the  domestic  pool  of 
teachers? 

Answer.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  drain 
the  domestic  supply  of  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try. A  graduate  of  an  accredited  American 
institution  of  higher  education  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language. 

Question.  Can  they  be  married  and  enter 
the  program? 

Answer.  Well,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
jobs,  we  t>elleve,  where  married  couples  could 
probably  serve  as  well  or  better.  Both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  would  have  to  qualify 
for  Peace  Corps  work. 

Question.  Can  you  tell  us  your  estimate 
currently  on  a  jjer  head  basis? 

Answer.  Well,  on  a  per  head  basis,  it's  very 
difficult  at  this  stage  to  make  any  definite 
guesses.  But  what  we  are  estimating  on  Is 
somewhere  around  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  per- 
son. 

Question.  Mr.  Shriver,  without  prejudging 
the  program,  there  has  been  some  criticism. 
Is  this  going  to  be  a  program  without  dis- 
cipline? 

Answer.  No  Everybody  who  Is  here  work- 
ing in  our  task  force  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  win  probably  be  as  difficult  and  as  hard 
work  as  It  is  possible  for  anybody  to  volun- 
teer for. 

First,  we  hope  to  work  through  private 
volunteer  agencies  or  any  International 
agencies. 

Second,  we  hope  to  work  with  universities 
and  colleges. 

Third,  we  hope  to  work  with  other  Gov- 
ernment   agencies,    such    as    the    ICA. 

Fourth,  we  hope  to  offer  the  services  of 
Peace  Corps  people  to  the  United  Nations 
specialized  agencies  abroad,  and  to  other 
international  organizations. 

And,  fifth,  we  hope  to  work  with  direct 
government-to-government  relationships, 
and  in  direct  government-to-government 
programs.  So  we  are  trying  to  work  in  those 
five  different  ways  to  start  with.  Each  way 
will  be  an  experiment,  and  within  each  way 
there  will  be  experiments. 

Question.  Mr.  Shriver,  what  about  the  ob- 
ligation of  these  people  to  continue  to  serve? 
Will  they  be  simply  under  an  employment 
contract?  Will  they  be  able  to  resign  after 
6  months  If  they  don't  like  it?  Or  would  It 
be  more  like  a  military  operation,  to  stay 
the  full  time? 

Answer.  This  is  voluntary  all  the  way 
through.  And  if  somebody  wants  to  quit, 
they  can  quit.     There  are  going  to  be  some 
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cases  of  failure.  Where  It  doesnt  work  out 
p««^'ple  will  have  to  be  ■epamted  from  the 
service 

Qiiestlon  Doesn't  tlila  oplnlnn  of  Her- 
shey  s     raise      the     dr»ft-<lodglnK     criticism 

Ar.swer    Nohody  can  dodge  nulitary  service 

Question  They  come  back  Do  they  have 
to  iro  lii'-o  some  useful  or  essential  occupa- 
tion to  ?et  this  draft  deferment  "I 

Answer  That  Is  what  we  have  a  CxreeT 
Pl.innng  Board  established  to  do,  to  con- 
sult with  them,  and  advise  them  about  tholr 
career   employment   opportunities 

Question.  What  sort  of  physic  vl  training 
program  are  you  going  to  have"" 

Answer  Well,  that  Is  what  we  are  k  inc; 
to  turn  over  to  Forrest  Bvashevslcl 

Now.  Forrest  Evaahevski  has  tiecome  the 
athletic  director  of  Iowa.  He  has  volun- 
teered to  help  us  as  much  as  we  wish  In  the 
training  program,  both  here  and  In  giving  us 
Ideas    about    training    programs    overseas 

I  might  mention  that  Forrest  has  worked 
with  the  US  Army  and  Air  Force  in  e.stab- 
llshing  training  programs,  not  cinly  In  this 
country,  but  overseas.  In  Japan  and  Korea 

Ra/er  Johnson  has  also  Indicated  Interest 
In  participating  In  this  program  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  and  he  will  probably  be  assisting 
In  that  area,  as  well  as  In  others 

Question  What  Is  the  earliest  date  yr>u  ex- 
pect to  get  the  first  people  overseas'' 

Answer  Well,  It  will  probably  be  sometime 
In  October  or  November. 

Question  Will  you  use  Public  Health  for 
screening' 

Answer  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
graciously  consented  to  accept  responsibllry 
for  the  health  and  for  the  care  of  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  In  thla  country  and  while 
they  are  overseas.  The  BTirgeon  Gener.il  has 
Indicated  that  to  Mr.  Bolsfeulltet  Jon^s.  the 
Assistant  Secretarf  of  HKW  for  Health 
AiTaira. 

Question.  Will  you  be  able  to  send  this 
pilot  gT'jup  If  you  do  not  get  an  appropria- 
tion by  Congress  thla  year? 

Answer.  Yes.  One  of  the  reasons  that  the 
President  established  this  working  group  by 
Executive  order  was  to  make  It  possible  fur 
us  to  h.ive  some  pilot  programs  or  experi- 
mental programs  In  thia  calend.tr  year.  The 
whole  Idea  of  the  Peace  Corps  wa£  faced  In 
a  sense  by  a  deadline;  namely,  the  time  when 
the  studen':s  are  graduating  from  colleges 
and  graduate  schools  In  the  spring  and  early 
summer. 

Moreover,  the  President  was  acting  In  keep- 
ing, we  all  believe,  with  the  expressed  lii- 
tentlon  of  the  Congress,  as  Indicated  by  the 
congressional  appropriation  of  money  fur  re- 
search, study  on  the  Idea  of  a  Peace  Corps, 
which  was  c;irrled  forward  by  Colorado  State 
University. 

Question  .^re  you  going  around  to  the 
colleges  to   recruit  volunteers? 

Answer  I  have  had  In  my  own  office  ovt-r 
2  dozen  requests  already.  In  the  last  2 
days,  to  give  speeches  at  various  colleges 

Question  Where  would  you  get  the  funds 
If  the  appropriation  were  held  up?  Would 
It  come  from  agencies? 

Answer.  Well,  the  funds  that  have  already 
t)een  established  for  the  Peace  Corps  have 
been  given  to  It  by  Executive  order,  out  of 
special  assistance  funds.     Yes'' 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  ask  American 
business  to  contribute  financially  to  the 
program? 

Answer.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Peace  Corps  be  established  In  such  a  way 
that  It  could  receive  contributions  from  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  and  foundaMo:-^. 
But  that  has  not  been  resolved.  That  ques- 
tion has  not  been  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  today  many 
claimants  to  the  origin  of  the  idea,  but 
no  one  can  deny  that  some  credit  should 


KO  to  Mr  Loui.s  P  Far;na.  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Younu  EVmocraUs  of  the 
State  of  Illir.oLs.  who  wr.  to  to  President 
Eisenhower,  as  early  as  December  4 
1959,  rpgardinK  a  pos.Mble  exchange  of 
youn.:  political  leaders  with  South 
American  countries  as  a  forerunner  to 
tlie  Peace  Corps  for  cementing  under- 
slandin  ;  and  friendlint  vs  between  other 
nitioii-s  and  the  United  Slates  Tlie 
^'rowth  of  the  reluUon>hip  would  htt\e 
established  a  common  ground  uf  uiuier- 
standmi,'  in  all  facets  of  government,  in- 
cludine  fundamental  ideas  and  new  prn- 
urams  to  contribute  to  the  strenith  of 
the  economy  for  the  building  of  a 
strong  nation. 

Mr  Farina  is  a  very  active  individual 
in  civic  aflairs  in  Chicaco  and  a.-^  a  leader 
has  alerted  himself  to  the  problems  of 
our  time.  He  i.s  sincere  and  able  and 
truly  represents  the  new  tieneralion. 
both  ;n  thoufc;ht  and  action  The  Demo- 
cratic Conc;res5men  frum  Illinois  are 
very  proud  of  his  many  accomplish- 
m-mts  and  are  happy  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  and  Ihe  President 
hi.^  Lireat  and  i»er--i.^tent  efTort  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  procram  of  the  Unit'd 
States  throughout  the  world 

M\Rr  H  6    1961 

Hon     R''!!  AND   V     LlRON^TI. 

Ho'.i'^e  of  R'-p'-''%-'ntative3. 
Wfif'ri'igfon    DC 

Dfi.\R  CoN^.RES.•^M^N  Pursuant  tO  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  your  secretary.  I  am 
writing  this  letter  to  bring  you  up  t(.i  dite 
on  my  10-polnt  program.  "Opjerntlon  Friend- 
ship."  which  was  submitted  to  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  State  Department  In  No- 
vember of  !9.=i9 

I  h:\ve  given  a  total  of  108  talks  through- 
ou'  the  stA'e  of  rillnfils  on  the  necessity  of 
Inauguratii.k;  .  ;ch  a  p.-ignim  I  arrived  at 
this  conc!u.,ion  Immediately  after  mv  return 
from  B^jrope  a.s  part  of  a  team  of  10  Tciun^r 
XJemorrat-s  and  10  'young  Republicans  which 
vtslted  the  SATO  countries  I  was  told  by 
the  State  Dep.irtm^nt  that  this  plan  had 
considerable  merit  and  they  would  make  fu- 
ture stiKlies  of  it  C'mgressman  Pttinski 
and  Adlal  Steven.=-on  Joined  with  yu  in 
comm.endir.g  this  10-po!nt  ;ir  'trnm 

.As  V'ju  know.  President  Kennedy  has  now 
Inaugiirat-ed  the  Peace  Corps  plan  which.  In 
essence.  Ls  very  similar  to  my  jlan  Inas- 
much as  I  have  had  experience  and  first- 
hand knowledge  of  establishing  such  a  pl.nn, 
I  would  deem  It  an  h^nor  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
mlnl.=*ratlve  capacity  to  put  the  President's 
plan  I'-.to  successful  operation  I  certainly 
do  not  w!.sh  to  Infringe  on  the  President  In 
taklnc;  full  credit  for  this  plan,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  no',  wish  to  state  that  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  thought  of  putting  this 
plan  Into  effect,  but  I  will  state  that  I  am 
the  ftrst  one  to  present  this  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  (then  President  Elscn- 
hcjweri  and  the  State  Department  who..:? 
correspondence  dates  back   to   1959 

I  have  re-^f'ntly  correspi^r.ded  wl'h  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Sargent  Shrl'.er  but.  as 
of  yet.  have  not  received  nv.  answer  If  there 
Is  anytlilng  you  can  do  to  bring  this  M  the 
attention  of  the  respective  interested  parties, 
I    would    appreciate    your    Intervention 

Enclosed,  herewith,  are  copies  of  letters 
which  I  received  In  connection  with  my  plan, 
previous  to  President  Kennedy's  announce- 
ment of  the  Peace  Corps  plan 

Thanking   you    In   advance   and    may    God 
bless  you  in  viur  future  endeavors 
Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  P   Farina. 
Past    President,    YoMng    Democrats    of 
Illincns. 


CONOUCSS  OF  Till  Unitki  St«tx.s 

HuuaE  or  Ukpriliikn  rATivibS 
Washington.  D  C.  June  15.1960. 
Mr    I/^tns  P    Fari.n*. 

/'rcAid/'nf    Young  Drmocratx,  State  of  IlUnoia, 
C>i  irn^o.  Ill 

^)K^R  I>n  Enclo»«>d  vou  will  find  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  1<  tter  w!  ich  I  rcccl',  ed  from  the 
Stale  Ui'partinent  rei^nrdlng  your  recent  fu^;- 
gestion  (or  an  exchange  of  young  (xiliiicul 
le;ulers    with   I  atln   American   cuuiiirlee. 

Ai  you  can  g  ither  from  thU  letter  vourscll, 
app.irrntly  the  St.it*  D«'p  irtniful  bfUevet. 
tlu're  is  conslderiiblf  merit  to  your  sugges- 
tion Yovi  m.iy  be  .i.ssurrd  that  I  will  con- 
tinue prodding  the  St.ite  Dep  .rtment  to 
formally  adopt  the  ide.k 

I  niysrlf  rlimk  it  i.s  an  excelU-nt  ."ugKes- 
tion  and  think  It  would  go  a  long  way  In 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  underst.vndlng 
With    our   iJ<juth    American    nelghb«>rs 

May   I    take    this  op;>ortunity   to   congratu- 
l.iie    vou   ou   this  outstanding  propj.sii.] 
Sincerely  yuurs, 

UC'M.AN    C     PUCINSKI, 

Mrrnber  of  Congress 
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CoNGBtss  or  THE  UNnti)  States. 

HocrsK  or  Rfprkskn  iativf-s 

Wa^Ktrtgfn'i     I)  C 
J^VK.sA     I)ONOV*N     Jr 

Assistant  Chief.  Le^uiern  and  Specialvit^  Dui- 
jtim,  /nf crruif iOT'ii  Educattunal  tirhange 
Service,  Department  of  Stale,  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

DiAR  Ma  D<iNo%A.v  My  attention  hits  b«en 
r.illfd  t  >  the  prup'*al  made  to  >our  agency 
by  Mr  Ix^uls  P  Farina,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
ex -hnnge  of  young  political  leiders  with 
Latin  Amerlrnn  ctiuntrles  I  t)el1rve  Mr 
KirliKi  s  su>:L.'e  •!'>:;  h.cs  a  k'rea'  de.il  of  merit 
and  I  am  most  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are 
now  serking  lurthfr  information  about  this 
projei  t  frjin  Amiric.m  tliiib.i.j.ies  In  the 
South  American  llcpublics 

I  do  hcipe  that  this  pr-'gram  t.ui  be  given 
Rcrtou.s  Consider. itlon  by  the  Dep.ijtinent  of 
St!»te  particularly  at  this  time  when  we  are 
experiencing  ever-lnrrea^lng  tensions  with 
many  of  our  South  American  neli^hbor" 

I   win  be  m<3Bt  grateful   to  you    if  you   will 
ki  t-p  me  adMsed  on  any  further  'leveloirmcnts 
re^  irdiiig  this  prop'jsal. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KoMAN   C     PXLlNf.Kl, 

Mernber  of  Congress. 

Department  or  Stat«. 
Wd.i'imyron,  April  12.  19C0 
Mr    LouLs  P   Farina, 

Pri  -tident .    Yuung    Ui  ■noi  rata   of    IUtnot,'i. 
Chicago.  Ill 

Dear  Mr  Farina  I  regret  the  delay  in 
pros-ldlng  a  further  answer  to  your  letter  of 
I>e<  .-mbcr  4.  19fif>  to  President  Elsenhower 
reg.irding  the  possible  exch.inpe  of  young 
pv.)litlc;il  lead'TS  Your  suggestions  have 
bet'ii  c.iref  lily  considered  and  appear  to  have 
con.slderaMe  merit.  Realizing,  however,  tha* 
the  phii.  iii.t:.  in  (jf  young  p<ilillc.U  ie.id- 
ers  '  in  the  sen.se  tli.it  It  o«.curs  In  the 
NATO  coxinirles  and  the  United  States  Is 
not  present  to  the  same  degree  in  all  the 
nations  of  L.itln  America,  tlie  Department 
of  State  Is  oisking  Ita  missions  In  all  the 
AnierivMU  Itepublica  to  conui^ent  upon  your 
suggi-bLion  in  tlie  light  of  the  bituallon  In 
their  p.irtlcul.ir  are.u.. 

I    believe    their    replies    will    be    helpful    In 
a.s«ess!ng    the    applicability    of    such    a    pro- 
gr.iin  ti)  that  area,  and  will  write  you  again 
when  this  survey  Is  complete 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamcs  a.  DoifovAN.  Jr., 
i4jou£an£    Chief.   Leaders   arid   Specialist 
Dit  i.sion.     International     EducaticnuU 
Exchange  Service 


(ONCRESS    or    THE    UnTTTO    STAT«i. 

HousK  OP  RxpaKsrKTATivca, 
Washington.  DC,  May  14,  I960. 

Liiri.s  P    Farina, 

President.      Young      Democrats,      State      of 
lUtnuis.  Chicago.  111. 

DtAR  Lou:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  car- 
hoii  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  State  De- 
p.^rtment  today  regarding  your  auggeatlon 
lor  an  exchanse  of  young  political  leader* 
from  South  American  countries.  I  tlilnk 
your  suggestion  la  excellent,  and  hope  the 
.Slate  Department  will  treat  It  seriously. 

Needle.ss  to  say,  I  am  sure  we  can  Imple- 
ment this  suggefitlon  much  more  succeaa- 
lully  If  we  have  our  own  President  In  the 
White  House  aft*r  November  fl 

Congratulations  on   a   very   excellent  sug- 

t'estlon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ho.MAN  C    PrriN.SKl. 
Member  of  Congress. 


DH'ARTMENT  Or  STATE. 

Washington.  DC. 

Hon     Roman   C     PrriN.sKi. 
llou.te  of  Rcprr-irritutirrt 

Dfar  Mb.  Ptcinski  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  14,  1980.  to  Mr  J.ime8  A.  Don- 
ovan. Jr  ,  referring  to  Mr  Louis  P.  Parlna'a 
suggestion  for  the  exchange  of  young  pollt- 
ic.il   leaders  with  Latin   American  countries. 

As  you  have  been  lnU)rmed.  we  have  asked 
the  \  lews  of  our  ml&slons  In  all  the  Amer- 
ican Republli  s  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such 
.1  project  From  the  preliminary  replies 
receUed  to  date.  It  appears  that  the  sug- 
gestion may  be  more  ajiproprlate  In  the 
larger  natloiis.  since  smaller  countries  vary 
so  much  In  the  degree  of  development  of 
young   political    leadership 

When  the  replies  are  complete  and  have 
been  analyzed,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  let  you 
know  the  results  Meanwhile,  I  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  for  your  Interest 
in  the  Department  of  State's  cultural  ex- 
i  hange  program 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  B  Macomiie«.  Jr., 

Ax.'^i.stant  Secreta'y. 

CoNCME'^s  OF  THi  United  States, 

Ht)L-.sE  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC  .  May  17,  1961. 
Mr   I.oiis  P.  Farina. 

President,  Young  Deviocrats,  State  of  tlli- 
noi.i.  Chicago,  111 
Dear  Loe  Tliank  you  very  much  for  the 
I  /py  of  the  letter  that  you  received  from 
I  fie  Department  of  State  relative  to  the  ex- 
change of  young  political  leaden  between 
our  country  and  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

It  Is  evident  that  your  suggestions  received 
I  lose  attention  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
be  given  every  serious  consideration.     May  I 
cf)mpllment  you  on  your  fine  idea  and  It  has 
to  be   a   good   one   to   have  the   Republican 
lulmlnlstratlon  consider  a  suggestion  by  the 
president  of  the  Young  Democrata  of  lUlnoU. 
I   feel  confident   that  you   will   gain  some 
positive    results    from    this    action.      Would 
you  please  keep  me  informed  on  the  progress 
that  is  made  In  this  matter? 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dan  Rostenkowski. 

Member  of  Congress. 

-Congress  or  the  United  States, 

HorSE  or  REP««SEjrTATIVB8, 

Washington,  DC,  May  9,  1960. 
Mr  Louts  P  Farina, 

Prt'.Tident,  Young  Democrats,  State  of  Illinois, 
Chicago.  III. 
Dear  Louis;  I  have  received  your  note,  rela- 
tlve  to  the  exchange  of  young  political 
leaders  between  our  country  and  the  Xjatln 
American  countries.  It  is  certainly  not  only 
a  novel  Idea,  but  will,  no  doubt,  establlBh 
a  media  for  the  friendly  exchange  and  honest 


debate,  and  perhaps  the  solution  to  funda- 
mental problems  that.  In  the  past,  created 
fissures  In  our  relationship  with  Latin 
America. 

Your  Idea,  put  Into  operation,  will  cer- 
tainly help  the  developing  of  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  government  and 
the  principles  and  philosophy  affecting  gov- 
ernmental Institutions.  Only  good  can  come 
out  of  this,  because  the  tomorrow  of  each 
nation  lies  In  the  hands  of  the  young  leaders 
of  today.  You  will  note  that,  lu  every  coun- 
try where  oppression  rules,  it  is  the  btudeiit 
leaders  In  tlie  colleges  vluj  crtate  the  mo\e- 
ment  to  again  hand  b.'.ck  to  the  people  their 
freedom. 

If  you  will  be  .so  kind  n.s  to  se-.d  nie  ;;  cop-' 
of  your  letter  to  the  State  Departm-ent.  I 
will  be  proud  to  present  It,  with  c  mment?. 
to  the  Congress,  on  this  valuable  contribu- 
tion made  by  you  and  your  group,  to  bring 
about  a  common  taasi.^  of  u:.dfT;  landing  be- 
tween the  young,  active  leadeishlp  of  all 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemi.'-phere 

I   am   certain    that    the   St:it-e   Dept.rtnie  .t 
welcomes,    and    will    approve,    this    valu.iblc 
sugge'-tlon  that  y^.u  ha\e  rrc-cr.ted  to  them 
Sincerely. 

ROLA.ND  V     LIP.ONATI, 

.'•Icmber  oj  (.'  n.gres-'^. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  lOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  UNIFICA- 
TION OF  ITALY 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  pcntleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  LieonatiI  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  unification  of  Italy  focuses  attention 
upon  Italy's  international  role  among 
nations  and  the  steady  internal  progress 
of  the  Italian  economy. 

In  the  former,  a  great  transition  has 
taken  place  since  the  thirties,  wherein 
Italy,  stirred  by  turbulent  leadership  for 
world  domination,  contributed  much  to 
the  unrest  and  disturbance  at  the  inter- 
national level,  yet.  after  World  War  II, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  stabilizing 
factors  in  international  affairs. 

Although  Italy  still  faces  tremendous 
problems  and  has  suffered  from  serious 
mistakes,  yet  she  has  voluntarily  made 
trade  concessions,  which  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
monetary  pressures  on  the  US,  dollar 
crisis.  In  this  critical  situation,  Italy 
canceled  import  restrictions  against 
competitive  American  goods.  As  a  result, 
the  American  trade  balance  changed 
from  20  million  in  1959,  in  a  9-month 
period,  to  181  million  in  1960.  for  the 
same  period. 

The  recent  visit  to  Rome  by  our  Am- 
bassador, W.  Averill  Harriraan,  accent- 
uated the  question  of  greater  Italian 
aid  to  the  depressed  areas  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  thus  relieving  America  of 
certain  financial  pressures.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Italy  has  expended 
$320  million  for  that  purpose,  a  tremen- 
dous sum  compared  to  Italy's  financial 


stature  among  nations.  Italy  itself  as 
an  underdeveloped  nation,  with  40  per- 
cent of  its  popular  vote  cast  by  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  groups  of  the 
electorate,  could  ill  afford  to  finance  de- 
pre.ssed  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
thus  courting  an  increase  in  commu- 
nism at  home  by  abandoning  needed  re- 
forms in   Italy   itself. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Italians,  or  any 
nation,  to  consider  the  United  States  as 
really  in  financially  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances, when  their  needs  are  com- 
pared to  the  problems  and  needs  cf  their 
own  economy. 

Yet.  Ita^y  IS  one  of  the  few  nations 
thai  ha:;  shown  anxiety  for  the  United 
Slates  and.  with  understanding,  has 
acknov.icdgcd  the  terrific  financial  bur- 
den that  we  have  shouldered  for  the  past 
decade  and  one-half,  in  financing  the 
rest  of  the  world.  She  has  shown  a  deep 
r/ratitude  for  our  contributions  to  the 
peace  and  strength  of  our  Western  Al- 
lies, She  has  not  indulged  in  criticizing 
our  lack  of  diplomatic  acumen  in  the 
past,  nor  indulged  in  ungraciously  point- 
ing out  our  shoitcomings  in  the  inter- 
national field  of  fuiance.  as  have  others. 
Italy  emerged  from  World  War  II  with 
a  wholesome  attitude  of  desiring  to  re- 
build the  nation.  The  gratitude  during 
the  war  was  best  displayed  to  oiu'  troops 
in  the  Italian  field  of  operations  during 
hostilities  and  occupation.  Italian.s,  as 
a  civilized  society,  never  abandoned  the 
basic  truths  of  the  dignity  of  man.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  of  dif- 
ferent creeds,  races,  and  color,  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact,  were  treated 
with  friendliness  and  kindness.  During 
II  Duces  most  popular  days — oppressed 
people  in  Italy  were  protected  and  shel- 
tered by  peasants  and  royalty  alike.  It 
was  this  type  of  decent  thinking  that 
contributed  so  much  to  the  underground 
movement  in  Italy.  Their  invaluable 
service  to  the  Allies'  cause  is  now  a  his- 
torical reality.  The  great  majority  of 
Italians  proved  that  they  preferred  to 
live  like  civilized  hiunan  beings,  even 
though  subject  to  a  long  Facist  indoctri- 
nation. 

The  distinguished  ItaUan  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Manlio  Brosio. 
whom  everyone  in  Washington  loves,  is 
a  true  example  of  the  courageous  and 
heroic  men  who  served  as  leaders  in  the 
underground  movement. 

Thus,  Italy  needed  no  prodding  nor 
propagandized  program  to  immediately 
join  the  cause  of  America  in  its  benef- 
icent program,  the  Marshall  plan,  to 
start  to  reconstruct,  immediately,  an 
impoverished   and   bankrupt  nation. 

So  that  the  Italian  celebration  of  its 
first  centennial  is  indeed  a  glorious  oc- 
casion. It  is  recording  itself  at  a  time 
when  the  Italian  nation  stands  out 
among  leading  natioiis  on  many  fronts, 
on  the  international  scene.  Its  economy 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  In 
a  competitive  sense,  she  occupies  a  high 
place  in  commerce,  industry,  and  trade 
among  nations. 

Her  postwar  advancement  and 
achievements,  in  spite  of  the  Communist 
burden  of  40  percent  of  the  electorate, 
has  been  stupendous.  Her  natural  re- 
sources nil,  overpopulation  and  ex- 
treme   poverty,    a    bankrupt    economy, 
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tremendous  loss  of  the  flower  of  her 
manhood,  devastation  of  war,  were  a  few 
of  the  factors  that  she  faced,  yet  her 
prog'-ess  toward  financial  stabihty  and 
internal  readjustment  of  all  facilities 
in  every  phase  of  Italian  life  is  a  real- 
ily.  The  return  to  democracy  pruved  to 
lesult  m  the  instantaneous  re- 
I'^a.se  of  Italian  talents.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  movie  and  fashion  indus- 
tries soon  captured  the  eyes  of  the 
world  The  bold  adventure  in  these 
fields  was  rewarded.  The  Italian  mind 
developed  an  analytical  sense  of  artistic 
beauty:  its  contributions  received 
v.orldly   acceptance. 

The  cinematic  contributions  were 
realistic,  true  to  life — a  clear  and  veri- 
ta'olc  study   of  human  conditions 

The  acute  minds  of  the  industrialists 
prepared  Italy  for  a  reawakening  in  in- 
dustry. Raw  recruits  were  trained  in 
schools  maintained  by  industry  to  pre- 
pare the  employee  for  skilled  employ- 
ments. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women 
throughout  Italy  entered  these  schools — 
at  bare  living  exp>ense  salaries  during 
the  periods  of  training — thus  the  Italian 
industrial  empire  was  launched  and 
trained  to  enter  the  competitive  markets 
of  the  world.  The  Industrial  produc- 
tion figures  showed  terrific  increa.ses, 
from  1953  to  1960  the  output  was  al- 
most doubled.  Italy  was  first  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  increased 
output  of  production.  It  took  hard 
work  and  back-bending  patience  and 
effort  to  accomplish  this. 

In  1960  the  gross  national  product 
rose  by  8  percent,  while  Italy  s  gross  in- 
dustrial production  increased  by  14  per- 
cent. 

Italian  farming  is  far  from  recovery, 
as  compared  to  other  divisible  factors 
in  the  economy.  The  poverty-riddled 
agricultural  provinces  of  southern  Italy 
must  be  subject  to  many  readjust- 
ments and  modernized  methods  in  farm- 
ing, before  an  appreciable  advance  can 
be  made.  When  compared  to  the  in- 
dustrial growth,  it  naturally  falls  far  be- 
hind, totaling  one-fifth  of  the  national 
income.  Italy,  through  its  industrial 
geniuses,  has  edified  the  world 

Italy  is  one  of  the  foremost  nations 
in  its  desire  to  solidify  and  unify  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  into  an  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  unit  of  operation. 

Italy  takes  a  generous  view  of  the 
operations  of  a  common  market  among 
nations,  and  uses  her  good  offices  to  bring 
about  closer  ties  with  other  groups  of 
nations  m  the  same  venture. 

Italy,  on  the  international  scene,  fully 
cooperated  with  the  Allies  in  releasing 
her  colonial  empire  and,  as  trustee  for 
10  years  over  Somaliland,  expended  large 
sum5  of  money  to  aid  the  natives  and 
prepare  them  for  the  eventuality  of  the 
sub.sequent  release. 

The  Austrian  question  over  South  T^'- 
rol,  which  Italy  claims  as  Italian  and 
desires  the  administration  and  control^ 
Italy  seeks  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  Yet  Aus- 
tria has  not  agreed.  The  fairness  of 
this  proposal  discloses  the  Italian  sense 
of  fairness. 


Italy  has  been  ui.v.aviTing  in  her  ad- 
herence to  the  democratic  way  of  life, 
despite  many  unfortunate  difficulties 
She  IS  one  of  America's  closest  friends  in 
Europe  E^very  tourist  feels  and  knows 
of  this  complete  acceptance  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  the  gratitude  i)f  a  urateful 
people 

Some  Italians  complain  of  the  meth- 
ods used  in  carrying  out  the  various 
protirams  to  aid  the  Italian  economy  but 
the  people  of  Italy  have  done  much  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Western  Pow- 
er.s, 

Italy  has  its  share  of  malcontents, 
crying  and  pitying  their  lot  — but  the 
majority  of  Italian.s  went  riL;ht  to  work 
repairing  their  roads,  rebuilding  fac- 
tories, restoring  farmlands,  and  rundown 
dilapidated       farm       structures  The 

arou.sed  populace  began  to  see  thf  effects 
of  the  resurgence  of  ambition  in  the 
blood  of  the  national  life.  More  goods 
appeared  in  the  stores,  and  bei;i;ars  and 
urchins,  products  of  the  poverty  broUiJit 
on  by  the  war,  began  to  disappear  from 
the  cities  Work,  work.  work,  was  the 
riy  of  the  day  Also  all  over  Western 
European  nations  came  the  tense  desire 
of  activity  that  brought  remarkable  re- 
generation of  their  war-ridden  econ- 
omies 

Mr  Speaker,  on  Thursday,  March  16. 
1961.  thf  centennial  celebration  of  the 
unification  of  Italy  was  celebrated,  at  a 
ceremony  held  under  the  patronage  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  President  of  tlie  Re- 
public of  Italy 

This  centennial  was  commemorated 
through  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  follows. 

Whereas  the  centennial  of  the  unification 
of  Italy,  which  (xrcurs  In  1961,  commemo- 
rates a  threat  event  in  the  history  of  na- 
tlun.s;    and 

Whercius,  In  the  observance  of  the  centen- 
nial, there  will  be  many  celebratlotis  in  ItaU 
in    the    United    Slates,    and    In    many    other 
Countries  as  events  of  a  century  ago  are  re- 
lived,  and 

Wherea.s  we  m  .^merlca  are  confident  that 
the  people  uf  I'aly  in  the  ceU-bratlons  reen- 
actini?  the  events  and  experiences  of  a  cen- 
tury a^o,  will  find  renewed  strenRth  to  fur- 
*;u'r  thfir  vital  coii'ributions  to  the  cause  of 
frrtfjom,    and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress, 
pxprcs.sed  by  House  Concurrent  Re»<jIutlon 
_'J.T  agreed  to  July  2.  1960.  that  the  Presi- 
dent extend  official  greetings  from  the 
Unlt*d  States  u>  the  peo[)ie  of  Italy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  unification  of 
Italy      Now     therefore 

I.  John  F  Kennedy  President  of  the 
United  St.ites  of  America,  do  hereby  ex- 
tend greetings  and  fellritatl' ^ns  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
It.ily  on  the  fx-caslon  of  the  centennial  of  the 
unlMcatlon  of  Italy,  In  recognition  ot  the 
progress  and  achievements  of  the  Italian 
people  during  the  pjist  century  and  the  bonds 
of    friendship   between    our    two    nations 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunUj  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
Statets  of  .America  to  be  .ifflxed 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  8th 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  I,.)rd  1961. 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Stiites 
of  America  the  158th. 

By  the  President; 

John  F   Kennedy. 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  ot  State. 


The  resolution  v.as  duly  passed  by  llie 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
Joim  F"  Kennedy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Rusk 

A  message  by  the  Honorable  Giovanni 
Cironchi,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Italy,  was  ri^reived  and  read  by  the  dis- 
tiiu;uished  Congre.s.sman  from  New  York, 
the  Honorable  V'ictor  Anfuso,  general 
cliairman  of  the  American  Honorary 
C'omnnttef  for  the  Italian  Centennial,  as 

folloW.s 

Mr  Chairman  I  ain  happy  to  address 
throut;h  your  courtesy,  the  gofxl  wlhhes  and 
greetings  of  the  It.illan  people,  a.s  well  as  my 
own.  to  the  .\merlc.ui  Committee  for  the 
Itallati  fentennlal  and  to  all  those  .\meri- 
c.ms  and  I  tall. ins  who  have  p.irtlcljJated 
with  such  spoiit-ineous  enthusiasm  In  the 
celebration  on  American  soU  of  this  day 
which  has  such  U^fty  significance  for  the 
history  of  my  country 

I  address  p  y  gratitude  particularly  Ut  the 
President  ut  the  United  .states,  who  has  con- 
sent«*<l  to  attend  these  ceremonies,  as  well  .as 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  the  Governors. 
t!ie  mayors.,  the  educational  and  cuHural  In- 
.s'.itutions.  the  public  and  private  ofTlclals, 
to  the  numerous  committees  from  all  o\fr 
America  who  Joined  In  commemorating  our 
.iiinu  ers.iry 

The  gre.it  American  NatUm.  which  has 
RUi-h  a  high  sense  of  liberty,  recognl/ed  in 
the  events  that  100  years  ago  led  to  the 
unity  of  the  Italian  people  the  selfsame 
yearning  for  Independence  which  led  to  the 
birth  of  the  United  States 

Thus,  the  tribute  being  paid  In  Amerlc.k 
to  iivir  Hl.sorgnnento.  whose  anni'.ersary  Is 
being  celebrated  throughout  It.ily  with 
great  solemnity.  Is  a  new  expressl>_'n  of  the 
spirit  which  increasingly  binds  the  peoples 
of  our  two  countries  m  their  determina- 
tion to  enhance,  both  imw  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  Values  fif  a  free  civilization  At 
the  same  time,  these  observances  which 
unite  Americans  and  Italians  underscore 
those  sentiments  of  confident  frlend.-ihlp 
which  opened  the  doors  many  years  ago  to 
the  constructue  contributions  of  Italuins 
to  life  in  the  United  States 

Please  accept  Mr  Ch.iirm  m  the  gratitvide 
of  the  Italian  people  and  of  my.^elf  and 
kindly  convey  It  to  all  those  who  In  re- 
sponse to  the  committees  appeal  are  today 
celebr.itlng  this  Juyful  anniversary  of  our 
national  vuuty 

GRoNriil 

A  further  mt  ssaye  was  received  from 
the  Honorable  Amintore  Fanfani, 
President  of  the  Council  uf  MinistiTs  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy,  the  distinguished 
Italian  Patriot,  who.se  every  idea  con- 
forms to  the  American  philo.sophy  that 
every  man  .should  have  an  opportunity 
to  own  land  and  property  and  further 
his  hnancial  stability  to  provide  for  his 
children  new  advantages  and  new  op- 
portunities for  their  bettermt'iit  and 
welfare       His    message    follows 

Mr  Chairman,  we.  In  Italy,  are  deeply 
moved  by  tlie  thought  that  on  March  16  the 
centennial  of  the  unification  of  Italy  will 
be  observed  in  the  city  of  Washington  fur 
the  first  time  in  a  foreign  country 

It  Is  highly  significant  that  the  United 
.States,  whose  own  history  Is  based  uixm  the 
respect  uf  freedom  and  a  sense  of  independ- 
ence Ro  promptly  rci'i/ed  the  Import  o! 
that  long  and  hard  struggle  which  led  to 
Italian  unity  10(J  years  ago.  thri;ugh  strife 
and  suffering,  through  the  deep  beliefs  of 
our  i>e<jple.  the  sacrifice  and  martyrdom  of 
the  brave,  the  able  and  patient  efTorts  of  our 
leaders 

I  b«'lleve  the  reason  for  this  understanding 
lies  In   the  similarity  of  historic   events,   in 
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the  common  struggle  for  the  same  goals  and 
'.n  the  active  participation  of  Americans 
and  ItaJlans  In  the  development  of  both 
countries.  All  this  stirred  In  the  hearts  of 
rhp  people  of  the  United  States  the  memory 
..f  the  years  when  the  new  Italy  was  born 
Hint  a  friendship  was  started,  which  never 
died 

The  warm  American  participation  in  the 
<pbpervance  of  our  centennial  adds  to  the 
many  ties  already  existing  between  our  two 
I- luntrles  a  new  bond  which  strengthens 
thfir  determination  to  persist  In  the  defense 
of    tiie  common    Ideals   of   the   two    nations. 

I  am  therefore  extremely  happy  to  convey 
the  greetings  and  t!ie  appreciation  of  the 
It  ill, in  Government,  as  well  as  my  personal 
tU.mlcs.  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Amer- 
uan  Committee  for  the  Italian  Centennial 
and  to  all  those  -Americans  and  Italians — 
who  Joined  In  the  observance  of  this  solemn 
anniversary  In  your  country. 

I  wish  particularly  to  extend  my  grateful 
respects  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  graciously  consented  to  honor 
the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  to  the 
diplomatic  corps,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Governors,  the  mayors,  the  various 
institutions,  committees  and  personalities 
that  In  Washington  aiid  all  over  America  are 
celebrating  our  centennial. 

I  am  happy  to  express  my  he^irtrelt  thanks 
and  those  of  the  Italian  Government  to  them 
all." 

I  A.  Fawfani. 

The  program  of  the  ceremony  was 
conducted  with  dignity  and  finesse.  The 
arrival  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  impres.sive  and  he  was  en- 
tlr.isiastically  received.  The  U.S.  Marine 
Band  orchestra,  directed  by  Lt.  Col. 
Albert  T.  Schoepper,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
played  several  musical  selectionf  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  The  invocation 
was  given  by  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Reverend  Patrick  O'Boyle,  archbishop  of 
Washinrrton  The  opening  remarks  by 
the  Honorable  Victor  Anfuso,  Member 
of  Coiu;rejiS,  were  aji  follows: 

I'  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  been 
singled  out  by  niy  colleagues  on  the  Amerl- 
c.m  H'>:i  irary  Committee  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  tills  historic  event  It  Is  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  you. 

It  Is  of  particular  significance  for  me,  since 
I  came  to  this  country  as  an  Immigrant 
from  Italy  at  tho  tender  age  of  9.  Little  did 
I  dream  then  that  some  day  this  Immigrant 
boy  would  preside  at  a  celebration  of  this 
sort  In  Washlngon,  where  the  President  and 
other  great  leaders  of  this  Nation  would 
gather  to  pay  tribute  to  my  ancestral  home- 
land on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Its 
unification  as  a  single  strong  nation. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  this  morning,  as 
ticver  before,  to  this  wonderful  country  ol 
ours  for  the  unlimited  op(>ortunlties  which 
I  and  mlllloixs  of  other  Americans  of  Italian 
"xtractlon  have  received.  This  is  a  feeling 
which  only  imnrlgrants  and  the  children  of 
:nuiilgrants  can  fully  appreciate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
played  a  significant  role  In  these  celebra- 
tions I  have  hid  the  honor  and  the  privi- 
lege to  know  thi!  President  ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  in  January  1951,  when  I 
served  with  him  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  remember  the  kindly  guidance  he 
gave  me  then  —  ind  I  shall  never  forget  his 
encouraging  asfistance  on  several  projects 
wl-.ich   I  proposf-d  to  the  Congress  In  those 

(I  iVS 

This  association  continued  also  after  he 
had  moved  over  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  tt  Is 
bi-.st  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  after  I  had 
introduced  the  resolution  on  the  centennial 
observance  of  Italian  unlfleation  and 
brought  It  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 


he  immediately  .ntroduced  it  in  the  Senate. 
May  I  quote  just  a  brief  remark  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  time  he  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion ou  July   13.  1958,  when  he  said: 

"The  concurrent  resolution  expre.'?ses  our 
pleasure  In  receiving  the  invitation  (to  par- 
ticipate in  the  obser\ancp)  and  testifies  to 
our  admiration  for  the  contributions  this 
great  nation  lias  made  to  our  common  ideals 
of  frcedcjiu  .'.nd  indr';;cndc'Tire  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  tiiut  we  recognize  m  this  fashion 
the  prcgrcES  and  achicvcniei/.s  of  tlie  j  co- 
ple    of    Ttnly   dr.rir,^   the   pr.rt    cent-viry." 

Durir.jc  this  entire  dr>cndc  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  Mr,  Kennedy  I  hnve  al- 
ways f'. lund  li.in  to  b?  ;^ii  r.oniircr  of  Italy 
and  of  its  n.'hicvemcnt-  in  the  annals  of 
culture  and  ci\  illzat;on,  LikewUe,  he  has 
A  keen  apprcr.ation  of  the  contributions  of 
Americans  i.r  Itali;:n  des.'ent  tow.ird  the 
upbuilding  '  f  .".mrrira  and   Us  w.iv   of   life 

It  Is  to  n  certain  extent  an  Irony  of  his- 
tory that,  a::  Italy  wis  reborn  as  a  united 
nation,  the  United  .Stales  was  on  the 
th.-eshold  of  facing  its  greatest  tect  for 
survival.  As  the  guns  were  stilled  in  Italy, 
and  Garibaldi  was  going  b:.ck  tj  his  beloved 
Island  of  Caprera  with  a  bag  of  bean  seeds 
on  his  shoulder,  the  gun.s  of  Fort  Sumter  en 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  were  tumbling 
Italy'.'?  Rlsor-j'.mento.  which  means  rebirth 
as  a  nation,  w;is  being  accomplished. 

And  speaking  of  Garibaldi,  I  take  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  greeting  here  this  morning 
the  grandson  of  that  great  patriot.  Gen 
Ezlo  Garibaldi,  and  also  his  granddaughter. 
Mrs.  Ciusepplna  Z.'.urn.  May  I  a.-ik  them  to 
take  a  bow. 

Today  there  exist  .strong  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  tlic  United  States  and  Italy, 
The  bonds  Joining  our  two  nations  are 
In  my  estimation,  stronger  and  deeper  than 
those  resulting  from  a  military  pact  or  an 
economic  program.  They  are  the  bonds  of 
faith  r.nd  c  .r.fidcnce  In  one  another,  of 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  between 
two  great  peiplrs,  of  genuine  friendship  and 
reciprocal  contributions. 

The  bridge  of  undcr.standlng  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Italy  was  not  constructed  overnight.  It 
Is  a  process  which  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
United  State--,  and  In  f.oct  goes  back  to  our 
earliest  days  when  small  but  significant 
numbers  of  Italians  Joined  the  waves  of 
early  explorers  and  settlers  who  came  to 
these  shores.  They  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Italian  Immigrants,  whc  settled  in 
this  land,  have  made  lasting  contributions 
to  oiu-  American  heritage  over  th'?  long  cen- 
turies. The  Imprint  of  their  co.Ttributlons 
on  American  life  and  civilization  is  vlslbl3 
all  around  us 

We  live  In  a  crucial  time  In  the  annals  of 
human  affairs  which  requires  utmost  unity 
In  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations.  The  future 
survival  of  democratic  America  ind  of  the 
whole  free  world  depends,  in  large  measure, 
on  reinforcing  otir  bonds  of  cooperation  w^th 
nations  like  Italy,  and  on  the  creation  of 
working  partnerships  with  such  nations  In 
every  endeavor  which  could  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  mankind. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  spell  out  in  detail  how 
this  partnership  between  our  two  nations  is 
to  be  created,  nor  Is  this  the  time  and  the 
place  to  do  so.  S\ifflce  It  merely  to  Indicate 
that  we  have  the  beginnings  of  It  In  several 
ways:  the  fact  that  Italy  has  been  willing 
to  give  as  much  as  she  receives;  the  fact 
that  Italy  has  made  available  to  js  areas  for 
the  establishment  of  military  bases;  Italy's 
significant  role  In  NATO;  Italy's  strategic 
position  In  the  Mediterranean  In  relation  to 
Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East:  and 
Italy's  ancestral  ties  in  Latin  Araerica. 

Our  partnership  can  be  extended  and 
deepened  In  other  ways  through  many  new 
Ideas  and  bold  action.  Instead  of  working 
alone  in  certain  areas,  where  our  help  has 
been  misunderstood,  let  tis  Invite  the  pan|tcl- 


piition  of  partnership — nations  like  Italy — 
if  such  participation  will  br.ng  about  better 
understanding  and  more  fruitful  results. 
The  possibilities  are  unlimited.  This,  too, 
may  in  time  prove  to  be  a  No-a-  Frontier  In 
our   International   relations. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  flt'lng  and  proper 
that  we  choose  this  occasion  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  saine  ideals  which  triumphed 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  this  era  of 
the  New  Frontier,  let  us,  in  the  wordc  of  our 
beloved  Presidcn",  pray  thr.t  the  futv.ra  years 
will  prove  to  be  the  ycnrn  when  the  tide 
came  in — when  America,  together  with  a 
strong  and  united  It;ily  and  a  free  world, 
moveJ    forw.trd   again. 

Representative  Antuso's  remarks  were 
followed  by  a  special  message  delivered 
by  H.  E.  Mar.lio  Brosio.  Amba.ssador  of 
Italy  to  the  United  States,  and  a  superb 
address  wa.s  given  by  the  Honorable  Pro- 
fessor Gaetano  Martino.  Member  of  the 
Italirai  Parliament  and  head  of  the  Ital- 
ian delegation  to  the  U.N.  General  As- 
.semb'.y. 

The  a:id:c.5s  by  President  Kennedy 
covered  several  interesting  and  impor- 
tant points,  such  as: 

President  Kennedy  called  for  a  new  re- 
aw..ki?nlr,g  of  man's  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  progreA.s"'  in  the  manner  exemplified 
by  the  American  and  Italian  struggles  for 
unity   and  independence. 

The  President  h.iiled  Italy';  age-old  con- 
tributions to  world  history  and  said  that 
country's  achievements  since  1945  had  been 
"surely  the  most  inspirlr>g  experience  of  tlie 
pDStwar  era  " 

He  spoke  at  a  ceremony  marking  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  unification  of  Italy.  The 
c?ntenr.i.'>.l  ceremony,  EjKin.sorcd  by  a  com- 
m.ittee  of  leading  Itallan-Amerlcaris,  was 
held  at  the  State  Department  auditorium 
liere. 

Mr.  Kennedy  told  about  1,000  invited 
guests  at  the  centennial  ceremony  that  many 
of  tho.'^e  pre.=ent  were  not  It.'^'.ian  by  blood 
or  birth  but  "all  of  us  In  a  l.'irge  sense  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  Italian   experience." 

"So  much  of  what  we  are  and  so  much 
of  what  we  believe  had  its  origin  in  this 
rather  small  spear  of  land  stretching  into  the 
Mediterranean,"  Mr,  Kennedy  said,  "that  it 
is  an  honor  as  President  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  this  important  occasion  in 
the  life  of  a  friendly  country,  I-aly." 

The  President  paid  tribute  to  the  millions 
of  citizens  of  Italian  descent  who  have 
added  to  the  strengthening  of  life  in  this 
country. 

"The  ancient  ties  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  have  never  been  stronger,"  he 
said,  "than  they  are  at  the  present." 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  in  at- 
tendance at  the  ceremonies  were  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
including  our  revered  Speaker,  Mr.  Ray- 
burn,  as  well  as  Senators  Kefauver  and 
Cooper. 

The  American  Honorary  Committee 
for  the  Italian  Centennial  were:  Honor- 
ary chairman,  Senator  John  O.  Pastore, 
Rhode  Island;  general  chairman,  Repre- 
sentative Victor  L.  Anfuso,  New  York; 
secretary,  Representative  Paul  A.  Fino, 
New  York. 

Members:  Gov,  John  A.  Volpe,  Massa- 
chusetts; Gov.  John  A.  Notte,  Rhode 
Island;  Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle,  Ohio; 
Gov.  Albert  D.  Rosellini,  Washington; 
Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino,  New 
Jersey;  Representative  George  P.  Miller, 
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California;  Representative  Hugh  J  Ad- 
rionizio.  New  Jersey;  Representative 
Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida;  Representa- 
tive Jofin  H.  Dent,  Pennsylvania;  Repre- 
stntative  Roland  V.  Libonati.  Illinois; 
Representative  Alfred  E.  Santangelo. 
Ne-,v  York;  Representative  Silvio  O 
Conte,  Massarhusetts ;  Representative 
Emilio  Q  Daddarlo,  Connecticut:  Repre- 
s-nlat;ve  Dominick  V.  Daniels.  New  Jer- 
sey; Representative  Robert  N  Giaimo. 
Connecticut.  Representative  Joseph  P. 
Addabbo.  New  York. 

The  executive  committee:  Mr  Wil- 
liam Amoroso,  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Chapter  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy;  Mr.  Joseph  Lapiana,  chairman  of 
the  Lido  Club.  Washington.  DC  ;  Mr 
Luitji  lacono.  chairman  of  the  Italian 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will 
stand  in  recesf.  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  15  minutes'  notice  to  be  given 

Accordingly  &t  5  o'clock  and  21  min- 
utes pm  >  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 


AFTER   RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  Huu:ie 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m. 


FURTHER      MESSAGE      FROM      THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr  McGown.  one  of  its  clerk.^^,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H  R  5463  An  act  to  amend  and  e.xtend 
the  Siig'.r  .Act  of  1948,  as  amended 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  Hou.se  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  m 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  1163  An  act  to  ament  section  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  fifteen  n".onths  the  loan  guaranty  author- 
ity of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommUsslon 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Sm.athers,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Mon- 
FONEY,  Mr.  ScHOEPPil.,  and  Mr  Butler 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE  SUGAR 
ACT 


Speakers  desk  the  bill— H  R  5463-  to 
amend  and  e.xtcnd  the  Sugar  .^ct  of  1948. 
as  amended,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  couf'Tence  asked 
by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ^ 

Mrs.  NL\Y  Mr  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  propound  a 
parliamentary  inquiry"" 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  It 

Mrs.  MAY  M:-  Speaker,  may  I  offer 
a  prefercnt;al  motiotr' 

The  SPEAKER  There  is  nothing  be- 
fore the  n<Hise  except  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  sentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr   Cooley  ; 

Is  there  objection  to  the  requc-t  of  tl^.e 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texa.s  Mr  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  The  genrlrman  -a  ill 
state  It 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Tt  XiL^  If  an  objec- 
tion i-s  made,  does  the  bill  go  back  to  the 
committee  having  jurisdiction? 

The  SPEAKER  It  do.-s  not.  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  am  sure,  would 
be  called  together  immediately  and 
a.^ked  to  rej.K)rt  a  rule  to  .send  the  bill  to 
conference 

Mr  liOGERS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry:  If  that 
were  don**,  then  would  the  preferential 
motion  of  the  izentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington be  in  order ' 

The  SPEAKER      Probablv  not 

Mr.  HAI.LECK.  Mr  Speaker.  ?.  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAIJ.ECK  When  the  conftrence 
report  comes  back,  would  a  motion  to 
recommit  be  in  order  at  that  tune'' 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Hou.se  acts 
first. 

Mr.  HAI.LECK  In  other  words  If  the 
House  acts  first,  when  the  conference 
report  comes  back,  then  a  motion  to  re- 
commit would  be  in  order? 

The  SPEAKER  If  the  House  acts 
first,  a  motion  to  recommit  a  conference 
report  would  be  in  order 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Caroluia  ' 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees  Me.ssrs  Cooley. 
Thompson  of  Texas.  Jones  of  Mi.ssouri, 
HoEVEN.  and  Dagie 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  Hou.se  will  stand 
In  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  lat  6  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  Hou.se  stood  m  reces.s 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  8 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  p  m. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE   FROM 
THE  SENATE 


nounced  that  the  Senate  had  pa.s.sed 
uithout  amendment  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  title: 

H  J  Bts  32  Joint  resi'lutlon  to  dej^lgniite 
•;.'•  n.'-^t  diiv  of  M;iy  of  each  year  as.  L«iw 
Day,  USA." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  di.sugreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  i  H  R. 
.>4G;?  '  entitled  '  .\n  act  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended.  " 


Mr.    COOLEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask         A   further   me.ssage   from   the  Senate 
unanimous   consent   to   take    from    Uie     by  ftr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 


EXTKND  AND  AMEND  THE 
SUGAR  ACr 

M:-  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
I-  'ii.'i:  rr.ce  rii)oit  and  statement  on  the 
biii  H  H  :^\f-)^  •  to  ar.iend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  .\vi  of   1948.  as  amended: 

Co.Nr>HENc  E  RrPORT  (HtiT  Nil  2121 
Tlie  conimittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
arr.rndments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH  R 
5463  I  to  amend  and  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of 
li:»48.  as  aincnde<l  having  met  after  full  and 
free  cunferenre  have  agreed  to  redininieiul 
and  do  recommend  to  thrir  re.spectUe 
Huuses  03  follows 

That  tlie  ijen;r.f  ren-dc  frMm  Is  ;\mend- 
ment  numbered  8 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amei>dment«  of  the  Senate  num- 
t>ered  1.  2.  3  4.  5.  and  6.  and  agree  to  tlie 
same 

Amendment  numbered  7  Th;it  thf  Hou.^e 
recede  from  lt.s  dlsagreenu-i.t  to  tlie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numb<'red  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows' 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  pr'lf>>^ed  to  he  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing special  Consideration"  and  the  Son.ite 
agree  t'.'  the  .same 

Haro;  u  D    C'o'il  FY 
<"i.^RK     W      Thompson 
Pail  C    JoNts. 
C'HARi  rs  B    Hocvr.v. 
pAt'L  B    Dagi  t 
Manngtr<.  "n  the  f'lrt  o/  f  >o-  House. 
H\RRY  V    Byrd 
lioBT     .'-;     Kerr 
RessEi.L  B   L'iNG. 

(ifO       A      .''^.MATHrR.S. 

P'ra.nk  Cari.son 
Wai.i.a(  E     P      Bennftt 
Managers  on  thr  Part  of  the  Scnutr 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou«e  at 
The  conference  on  the  disagreeing  vot.es  of 
the  two  Houses  or  the  amendments  of  the 
-Senate  to  the  bill  H  R  5463  to  ajnend  and 
extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  efTect  of  the  ac.  ion  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  reci  mmended  m  the 
accompanying    conference    re(>irt 

As  '\greed  to  by  the  conferee.s,  the  bill  re- 
[■xirted  back,  herewith  Is  different  from  the 
bill  as  adopted  by  the  Hou.se  In  only  two 
respects  ill  The  termination  date  and  i2t 
the  pn)vlslon  giving  special  considcr.ition 
to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  ar.d 
countries  purchasing  United  States  agrlciU- 
tural  commodities  In  the  aliotmeiu  of  ex- 
quota  purchases  of   sugar 

Termination  date  The  House  conferees 
have  ak'reed  to  an  extension  of  15  months 
{Uj  June  30.  1962  i  Instead  of  the  21  month.s 
(to  December  31.  iy62i  provided  in  the  House 
bin. 

Ex-quota  purchases  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  Consideration  should  be  given 
In  ex-quota  purchases  to  countries  of  the 
Western   Hemisphere  and   to   th06«   couiilrlea 
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purchasing  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  word  "consideration"  to 
preference."  Tlie  confereea  have  agreed  on 
•\\c  word*  "special  consideration"  In  lieu  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Provision  for  new  growers:  The  Senate 
.idojHed  an  amendment  giving  domestic  areas 
absolute  priority  on  any  quota  withdrawn 
from  Cuba  and  giving  new  and  potential 
producers  of  Eugarbeets  and  sugarcane 
.  .I'am  ct)n.slderatlon  In  the  event  restrictive 
projiortlonate  shares  are  relmposed  on  do- 
mestic  beet  or   cane  production. 

Ihe  .Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
lAith  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
l.>iig-ran(4e  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the 
Mouse  Committ*?  c>n  Agriculture  early  In 
Nlay  and  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
re[>'>ri  a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House 
.it  this  session  of  Congress.  The  House  con- 
lerees  aJso  expres,'ed  the  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate C'oirmiittee  or  Finance  would  undertake 
hearings  contem{>oraneously  with  those  of 
the  House  so  thai  long-range  sugar  legisla- 
tion might  be  en.ictcd  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tl-'.ih;-  <i.ite 

HAROLD   D    Cooi.et. 

Ci.AUK    W     Thompson. 

P  \Vl.    C     JONBS. 
CtlARLES    B.    HOEVrN. 

P,>in.  B    Dagui. 
Managers  on  tite  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  o:'  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  <  H  R  5463 »  to  amend  and  ex- 
lend  the  Sugar  .\ct  of  1948.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  Df  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr  COOLEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  I  Mrs.  May  I. 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  clarify  for  the  record  the  intent  of  my 
effort  to  offer  a  preferential  motion  at 
the  time  the  conferees  were  appointed 
on  H  R.  5463,  extending  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  I  offered  this  motion  in  an  at- 
t(  mpt  to  make  the  motion  that  the 
House  agree  to  concur  with  H.R.  5463  as 
amended  by  the  Senate.  When  this  mo- 
tion was  ruled  out  of  order,  the  minority 
leader  at  my  request  made  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  if  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  would  be  in  order.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Speaker  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit would  be  in  order  if  the  House 
acted  flisl  upon  the  conference  rejwrt. 
It  was  my  intention  to  offer  this  motion 
to  recommit  if  the  conference  report 
uas  piesented  first  to  the  House  for  ac- 
tion I  wanted  to  do  this  in  an  attempt 
to  keep  the  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing special  consideration  to  new  grow- 
ers in  domestic  sugar  areas  for  alloca- 
tion of  quota  becaiuse  of  my  oft-stated 


request  that  these  new  areas  must  get 
this  action  from  Congress  if  we  are  to 
attract  processing  mills  into  their  re- 
gions. Since  the  conference  committee 
refused  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
on  this  new  grower  provision,  then  my 
motion  to  recommit  would  have  been  for 
the  purpose  of  having  the  amendment 
restored  to  the  bill.  However,  the  House 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  act 
first,  and  the  Senate  accepted  the  con- 
ference report,  consequently  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  offer  my  recommittal 
motion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
.     The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURSDAY, 
MARCH  30,  1961.  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  10,  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  Co.N.  Re.s.  211 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Reprcseiitat >ic^ 
{the  Senate  concurring ) ,  That  when  the 
House  .idjourns  on  Tliursday.  March  30. 
1961.  It  stand  adjourned  imtil  12  o'clock 
meridian   on  Monday.  April   10.   19(il, 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES AND  SIGN  BILLS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  House 
imtil  April  10,  1961,  the  Clerk  b<?  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joirt  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  em-oUed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom  Ma,s- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SPEAK- 
ER TO  ENTERTAIN  MOTIONS  TO 
SUSPEND   THE   RULES,  ETC. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday. 
April  11.  1961,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  the 
speaker  to  entertain  motions  to  suspend 
the  i-ules  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  clause  1,  rule  XXVII,  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  business  under 
clause  4,  rule  Xin,  the  Consent  Calendar 
rule,  and  that  on  the  same  date  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  may  be  called. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object,  on  the  condition  that  since  this 


is  not  a  regular  day  for  suspensions,  no 
bills  will  be  called  for  suspension  unless 
they  have  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  abso- 
lutely coirect.  I  mi^ht  say  that  any 
committees  or  members  of  committees 
handling  bills  who  desire  to  submit 
them  to  the  Speaker  for  suspension  on 
April  11  should  also  send  a  letter  to  the 
minorily  leader  so  that  he  can  be  ad- 
vised. I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
as  far  as  the  Speaker  and  I  are  con- 
cerned, the  yentleman  will  be  consulted 
in  accordance  with  the  aKieement  that 
has  just  been  made  by  me. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  I  may  add  further, 
a."-  I  understand  it.  probably  at  the  mo- 
ment there  could  be  no  definite  state- 
ment as  to  what  bills  might  be  called, 
but  this  provision  is  made  .simply  to 
meet  some  emergency  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  rather  aj^ree 
with  the  first  part  of  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  we  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  what  bills  might  be  called,  but  no 
bill  will  be  put  on  the  suspension  cal- 
endar without  consultation  with  the 
minority  leader.  I  might  also  say  for 
the  information  of  the  House  that  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  business  for 
Monday.  April  10. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  if  there  is  any 
business  scheduled  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  .sorry  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  this  with 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  but 
I  have  ju.st  been  advised,  only  a  very  few 
minutes  ago,  that  the  other  body  passed 
the  bill  to  extend  the  guarantee  loan 
provision  for  the  railroad  industry  with 
an  amendment  or  two.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  stress  the  importance  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  expires  on  the  31st  of  the 
month,  and  that  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  con- 
ference and  get  an  agreement  by  noon 
tomorrow  to  take  up  the  conference  re- 
F>ort,  because  there  is  relatively  unani- 
mous agreement.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
this  right  as  best  I  could.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it  with  anyone 
because  I  was  called  about  it  from  the 
other  side  within  the  last  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  understand 
that  fact. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  expiration  date  of 
the  act  is  March  31.  We  do  think  it  is 
quite  important,  if  we  can,  to  get  it 
through.  I  would  think  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  noncontroversial,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Might  that  matter 
not  be  brought  up  right  now? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No,  I  cannot  do  it  be- 
cause I  have  to  agree  to  a  conference. 
The  other  body  has  asked  for  a  confer- 
ence. That  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
House  to  agree  to  the  conference.  Nat- 
urally it  will  take  a  little  time  to  get  the 
conference  report  back. 
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Mr  HALLECK.  May  I  say  that  as 
far  sls  I  can  find  out  on  this  side  thcro 
will  be  no  controversy  about  it.  It  can 
be  disposed  of  tomorrow.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  are  to  be  In  session  tomor- 
row. I  understood  the  majority  leaders 
solicitude  for  the  Members,  but  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  would  hope  that  wo 
could  dispose  of  the  matter  tomorrow 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  w-  are 
faced  with  a  situation  where  we  ha%e 
to  act  With  the  permission  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  should  like  to  correct  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  say  that  in  view  of  the  information 
given  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  by 
the  distini;uished  gentleman  from  .•\r- 
kansas  that  conference  report  will  be 
brought  up  tomorrow.  I  never  break  an 
a^'r^ement,  so  I  ask  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  permit  me  to  correct  this  state- 
ment I  made  heretofore. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  wsls  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  LOAN  GUARANTET^:  AI- 
THORITY  OP  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
mxcuumous  consent  to  take  from  tin- 
Speakers  de.sk  the  bill  iH.R.  116J'  to 
amend  section  510  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  1.5 
months  the  loan  guarantee  aulhonty 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cummissiori. 
wiUi  amendments  of  the  SerLate  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  S^-n- 
ate  and  asree  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPE.-VKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? f After  a  pause.'  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  follow  in.; 
conferees;  Messrs.  Haaris,  Wllliams,  ami 

SPRINCiR. 


BILL    TO    ENCOURAGE    PR.ACTTCAL 
NURSE  TRAINING 

Mr  LLNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ai^k 
unanmious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  C^^lTIsi  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne.v 
York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  take  great  pleasure  m  j ommi?  other 
Members  of  this  House  in  introducim,' 
legislation  to  encourage  tlie  traming  of 
practical  nurses  by  continued  Ped-tal 
participation  in  the  financial  support 
of  tiuse  vocationai  training  programs 
The  question  of  health  care  :n  our  soc.- 
ety  cind  the  cost  of  this  care  nlu^t  aiway.s 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Con^jixv^s 
and  I  believe  that  this  is  truly  a  con- 
structive step  toward  improving'  healti; 
care  for  our  people  and  providing  it  at 
a  lower  cost  by  action  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  practical  nurse  occupies  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  health  care 
team — the  doctor,  the  registered  nurse 
therapists,  hospital  administrators,  and 


others  round  it  out.  I!ns;Mtals,  nursing' 
homes,  and  other  health  facilities  have 
need  for  the  skills  which  a  practical 
nurse  can  ofTer.  In  many  rases,  the 
practical  nurse  can  replace  a  registered 
nurse  in  certam  functions  leaving  the 
registered  nurse  free  for  the  arcomphsh- 
ment  of  hi;' her  .skilled  jobs.  The  concept 
of  our  health  car*-  team,  the  combined 
skills  of  many  indivldual.s  usin^;  the 
techniques  and  facilities  available  which 
have  given  .America  the  best  health  car-- 
of  any  society  at  any  tim.e,  is  one  which 
has  an  important  place  for  the  practi- 
cal nurse 

And  this  has  an  f^fTect  ^n  the  cost  of 
mi'dical  care  Those  .services  which  the 
practical  nur  e  performs,  rather  than 
havin?  tliem  left  to  the  reiMsterrd  nurse 
can  be  i;)erformed  more  clieaply  Thus 
llie  freemi,'  of  the  rck'i.stered  nurse  to 
cover  more  patients  gives  tjetler  care 
for  our  people  and  tlic  utilization  ot 
praeMcal  nur;*es  wherever  possible  lowers 
the  cast  of  care 

The  exten-ion  and  iinpi  overm-nt  of  th'- 
training  of  pi-nrtical  nurses.  \Mih  the  re- 
sultant benefius  of  K,  form  one  part  of 
a  program  for  the  improvement  of  health 
care  services  and  the  lowering  of  their 
cost.;  In  the  la.^t  Congress  I  spotv-sored 
in  amendment  to  the  National  Housiii.: 
Act  which  made  FTI.^  l,ans  available  for 
the  coiv-'t  ruction  of  nursiiif;  honi'S.  Th  - 
respon.se  to  th:s  new  feature  of  the  VUA 
pro^;ram  has  t)een  heaiteniiiK  and  hun- 
dred.^  of  tho^e  v.  ho  need  nui'.^iri:-:  iiorn-> 
rare  will  be  accommodatf'd  in  homes 
!)Mlt  'ir.ler  this  pri  -ram  .^nd  becau'e 
th.e  fip.ancmK  costs  of  the  home  will  h-: 
lower,  the  cost  to  the  patl'-nt  w:ll  I!*:'  - 
wi.se  be  le.ss 

There  are  further  areas  into  which  Uie 
F'ederal  Government  might  uo  Uj  make 
truly  cun-slructivc  advances  ui  uui  pro- 
gram of  health  care  One  of  these  areas 
13  that  of  home  care  and  the  visit  m' 
nurse  piocram  Just  ;is  nursing  i-.om«  > 
can  care  for  many  of  the  patients  who 
mieht  othcrwi>*  be  sent  t.o  ho.spjtals. 
many  person.s  can  be  treated  at  home 
and  often  be«;t  treated  in  th>  sunound- 
incs  of  their  famdv  Costs  of  this  car-' 
IS  less  than  that  of  the  nursmtt  home  or 
th"  I'ospitHl  .Af! -quate  care,  based  iijxjn 
the  work  of  the  vi.-.iine  nurses  and  tb.e 
trai.iinr:  winch  she  can  rive  to  the  fam- 
ily :n  caiinu  fur  ti.r  p.iMent  given  m  the 
home  is  a  part  of  the  health  care  serv- 
ices of  our  society  and  should  be  encour- 
aired  and  supported  by  the  Cioveinment 

It  is  mv  h  p<»  that  the  Congress  will 
extend  the  Ped'ral  particip.ition  In  the 
pracf-ical  nurse  traininir  procram  and 
will  look  into  th"  other  forms  of  healtii 
caie  which  can  be  used  Uj  imi)rove  th:., 
country  i  .^ystem  of  healtii  .s»'i  vices. 


AMENDMENT  TO  Efjl'-M  I'^'E  TAXA- 
TION PX3R  THE  REDL.MI'TION  OV 
riiEFERRED   STOCK 

Mr  LINI)SAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  gentleman 
from  Mis.s<juri  IMr  CX-rtls,  may  exte:i  i 
hLs  remarks  at  tins  point  ;n  tiie  RtroHi) 

The  SPEAKFR  I.  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  fmm  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi;>sourl.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  have  today  uitroduced  an  amend- 
ment to  .section  302(b)  of  the  Internal 
Ri'venue  Code  of  1954  dealing;  with  the 
:iu  inie  tax  treatment  of  funds  received 
in  redemption  of  paid -for  prefern  d 
sto.k. 

Preferred  stock  Ls.  In  reality,  a  crov.s 
beluecn  coiumun  stock  with  its  charac- 
teristics of  owneraiup  and  bonds.  Un- 
der Uie  law.  m  certain  cases  redemption 
"i  1  lel.  r:ed  stf>ck  is  treated  for  tax  pur- 
P<1M^  as  the  return  of  capital,  in  others 
this  rt^emption  of  the  same  stock  is 
treated  as  d.vidends  and  taxed  accord- 
ingly. Tliose  preferred  sU>ckliuldei  s 
ulio  either  own  no  common  stock  or 
wlujse  comra<  n  and  pref»'rred  stock  are 
lield  m  widely  var>  uig  proportions  la'I 
into  the  first  catevory.  On  the  other 
I  and  tho<;e  stockholders  v^ho  own  the 
common  and  preferred  .stock  of  a  cor- 
poration in  what  is  called  "suL.stanlially' 
piopoi  tiuiiate  ratios  fall  into  tlie  second 
catetjory.  Ih.s  denus  the  idea  that  one 
man  may  have  two  distinct  relationships 
vvitli  a  corpoiati-  entity  For  exami)le. 
th;s  anie  r»*a.son;nL'  Is  rvit  applied  to  an 
individual  who  h^ld.s  b<)th  the  common 
stt»ck  and  tlie  bonds  if  a  corporation  and 
whOv^:  bonds  are  paid  off,  s(j  long  as  tiie 
boiid.s  repn.st^nl  true  indebtenlness  and 
the  equity  capi'al  is  .sufficient  for  tlie 
needs  of  the  corpoiation 

My  anien«luienl  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  uoUid  tnd  Uiis  Capricious  di.'- 
tiiKtion  bet  Aim  tiie  treatment  of  the 
proceeds  of  tht  redemption  of  preferred 
stock  m  the  dilTt nn"  .situations  cited  and 
wjuld  p' rmit  tliLs  stock,  insofar  as  it 
represents  Lapil.il  iiive.sled  in  money  or 
^■^Jods.  to  Le  tieal<^i  as  a  return  of  cap- 
ital. 

'I  he  i>re.scnt  ta.\.it:iin  of  tJie  income 
derived  from  the  redemption  of  p:i- 
feried  stock  as  dividend  income  turns 
f  ome  corporations,  esi^ecially  closely  held 
family  coi porations,  to  debt  f\nancin.t 
r  itlii  r  than  equity  fmancing  *hen  fur- 
Liier  inve-stment  i:»  needed  A  change  in 
the  sy^ttm  of  taxatit)!!  of  the  redenip- 
ti'fii  priicet-ds  of  paid-for  preferred  stock 
Would  have  ttie  b«neticial  effect  of  mak- 
ing equity  financing  more  attractive  to 
the  corp<»rati'  n  and  unuld,  in  the  lont,' 
run,   produr-f  greater   lax   revtnues. 

The  taxation  of  capital  return,  as  di.-- 
t.n.'-:'iL->hed  from  interest  or  dividends 
paid  on  that  capital,  is  cunlrai-y  to  our 
Con.tilut;on.  Tlii^  anu'iidmtnt  would 
x-sure  proj)er  lax  treatment  f<'r  the  u- 
demptlon  of  all  preferred  stock. 


FTtOPt^SAL  FOR  THE  DEVET.OPMEN  F 
OP  THE  CURRENT  AND  ELE\'EN 
POINT  rtlVER  ARELA  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr  LrNi:)SAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.'-k 
uiumunous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  i  Mr  Curtis  I  may  extend 
hi.-,  n  inaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Recorh 

Iht  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeft  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr 
Sixaker,  I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  establish  the  Ozark  Scenic 
Riverways,  an  area  of  natural  beauty 
and  recreation  in  the  Ozark  River  area  of 
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Missouri.  This  Scenic  Riverway  would 
be  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  a  part  of  the  Clark  National  Forest 
111  southern  Missouri.  I  believe  that  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauty  of  this  region  and  to  de- 
velop it  for  the  recreational  use  of  all 
.•\mei  leans. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced 
let^islation  for  this  area  similar  in  pur- 
!)ose  but  with  the  National  Park  Service 
lather  than  the  Forest  Service  playing 
the  Kuiding  role.  In  this  Congress  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  IMr.  Ichord] 
has  introduced  this  proposal  as  H.R. 
5712  It  would  establish  an  Ozark 
Rivers  National  Monument  as  part  of  the 
national  park  system  and  is  designed  to 
accomplish  the  same  ends  as  the  Scenic 
Riverways  proposal. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  only  proper  that  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  this  House  have  the  opportunity  to 
look  into  the  alternative  proposals  for 
the  development  and  preservation  of  this 
region  and.  for  tliis  reason,  I  wish  to 
bring  this  second  approach  to  its  at- 
tention. I  offer  this  bill  in  the  belief 
that  it  IS  only  by  weighing  the  different 
approaches  that  the  best  final  solution 
can  be  achieved.  The  Important  thing 
IS  that  the  Congress  find  a  workable  pro- 
'jram  by  which  the  purposes  outlined  in 
both  approaches  can  be  achieved.  I  will 
be  happy  to  support  any  workable  pro- 
gram that  the  committee  can  draft,  for 
It  IS  the  result  and  not  which  of  the 
alternative  methods  of  achieving  it  Is 
used  that  is  the  important  thing. 

Along  with  a  plea  that  the  Congress 
uive  sympathetic  hearing  to  this  general 
propo.sal,  I  would  like  to  highlight  one 
of  Its  features  which  opens  a  new  ap- 
pioach  to  the  very  important  job  of 
administering  recreational  areas  for  the 
people  of  this  country  who  are  looking 
for  healthy,  enjoyable  activity  to  round 
out  their  ever  increasing  leisure  hours. 
This  feature  deals  with  the  acquisition 
and  management  of  strip  property — 
such  as  riverfront  property — as  part  of 
a  coordinated  recreational  area  program. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  easements,  rather  than  fee  title, 
on  land  bordering  streams  and  rivers 
that  are  part  of  the  Ozark  Scenic  River- 
ways. These  easements  would  establish 
cooperative  development  areas,  areas  in 
which  the  purposes  of  the  individual 
owner  and  the  recreational  management 
would  be  jointly  developed.  Use  of  the 
land  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  recreational  aiea  would  be  left 
open  to  the  owners  of  it;  they  would  be 
paid  for  the  limitation  on  the  full  free 
use  of  the  land  but  in  the  long  run  it 
would  be  less  costly  than  acquisition  of 
the  land  by  the  Government.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  setback  laws 
w  hich  are  common  features  in  municipal 
ordinances.  The  property  owner  must 
abide  by  the  regulation  that  his  house 
cannot  be  built  closer  to  the  street  than, 
say.  20  feet.  A  man's  front  yard  is  still 
hus  own,  and  he  can  use  it  as  his  own 
except  that  he  cannot  build  his  house 
closer  to  the  street  than  a  set  distance. 
The  setback  idea  leaves  ownership  in 
the  individual  and  provides  only  minimal 
restrictions  on  his  land  usage. 


Together  with  this  feature,  my  bill, 
and  also  the  bill  embodying  the  Park 
Service  approach,  provide  for  an  ad- 
visory commission  made  up  of  interested 
Individuals  on  the  local.  State  and  Na- 
tional level  to  advise  the  managing 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
area.  Both  also  make  provision  for  mul- 
tiple use,  including  hunting  and  fishing. 
Payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  land 
taken  is  also  covered  by  the  two  bills. 

The  Ozark  Rivers  area  of  Missouri  can 
be  a  wonderful  recreation  area  as  well 
as  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty.  To 
msike  these  two  elements  of  the  Ozark 
Rivers  available  to  everyone  and  to  pro- 
tect and  develop  them,  some  program 
must  be  put  into  effect.  I  ur^'c  the  Con- 
gress to  study  this  matter  thoroughly 
and  present  a  program  behind  which 
those  interested  can  join  in  this  most 
worthy  purpose. 


DEPRESSED  AREA  BILL 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Whalley)  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  Depre.ssed  Area  bill. 
S.  1,  which  certainly  is  nece.ssary  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Pennsylvania  has  more  depressed 
areas  than  any  other  State. 

Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  has 
increased  from  300,000  in  1954  to  more 
than  500.000  at  the  present  time.  More- 
over, Pennsylvania  paid  almost  $300  mil- 
lion for  unemployment  benefits  in  1960. 
and  approximately  $200  million  for  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Pennsylvania  has  already  tried  to 
help  itself  with  its  unemployment  prob- 
lem. As  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate,  I  cosponsored  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Development  Act — 
PIDA — in  1955.  Since  that  time,  Penn- 
.sylvania  has  made  145  loans — total 
$17^2  million — to  local  communities  for 
new  factory  buildings:  26.000  new  jobs 
have  been  created  with  a  $100  million 
annual  payroll.  Now  it  is  time  for  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  Federal  Depressed  Area  bill  will 
supply  facilities  and  factory  shell  build- 
ings. It  will  also  contain  a  very  strong 
anUpirating  section,  which  will  prevent 
industries  from  being  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

My  principal  concern  is:  Where  will 
we  get  the  industries  and  the  jobs  to  put 
our  unemployed  back  to  work,  even 
though  S.  1  makes  facilities  and  factory 
buildings  possible? 

The  administration  has  just  an- 
nounced a  S2  billion  increase  in  defense 
spending,  primarily  for  missiles.  The 
administration  has  said  that  the  Na- 
tion's depressed  areas  are  one  of  its 
major  problems. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  admin- 
istration to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone 
by  placing  a  major  part  of  the  $2  bil- 
lion additional  defense  spending  in  the 
depressed  areas.    Industry  and  jobs  will 


be  supplied  to  put  most  of  the  unem- 
ployed back  to  work.  The  results  w  ill  be 
phenomenal. 


DEPRESSED  AREA  BILL 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  there  has 
been  increased  attention  focused  on  our 
unemployment  situation.  While  I  am 
not  unaware  of  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures. I  am  prompted  to  question  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  Federal  aid  to  de- 
pressed are'-.s.  if  adopted,  would  only 
be  a  forerunner  of  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion in  Federal  exp>enditures  for  future 
generations  of  taxpayers.  Enactment 
of  this  proposal  would  create  a  "pie  in 
the  sky'  atmosphere  for  the  people  of 
many  of  our  communities  now  suffering 
from  underdevelopment  or  adverse  un- 
employment. The  false  security  prom- 
ised by  passage  of  this  proposal  would 
only  add  to  the  feelings  of  frustration 
which  exist  among  the  5  million  unem- 
ployed. We  must  not  de.stroy  their 
faith  in  what  the  future  holds  for  them, 
no  matter  how  much  emphasis  the  r)oli- 
ticians  have  placed  on  passage  of  this 
proposal.  Legislation  of  this  type  is 
destined  to  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  position  of  discriminating 
between  certain  areas,  by  using  tax  re- 
.sources  from  one  area  to  promote  eco- 
nomic grow-th  in  another.  Legislation  of 
this  type  cannot  solve  a  community's 
unfavorable  labor  climate,  which  is  one 
of  the  determining  factors  in  redevel- 
opment. Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas 
will  not  be  able  to  determine  the  near- 
ness of  a  market  for  a  certain  product 
nor  will  building  a  factory  necessarily 
create  a  market.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  F'ederal  Government  should  be  more 
concerned  with  removing  itself  from 
the  problems  of  busine.ss  rather  than 
interceding  in  an  already  complex 
dilemma. 


CALLING  FOR  REPEAL  OF  DIS- 
CLAIMER AFFIDAVIT  REQUIRE- 
MENT IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION     ACT 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
reintroduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  bill  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  requirement  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
I  pressed  for  this  amendment  in  the  86th 
Congress  and  I  regret  it  did  not  pass. 
The  disclaimer  affidavit  is  offensive.  I 
rebel  against  this  kind  of  requirement. 
It  is  a  form  of  test  oath  which  does 
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violence  to  the  principles  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought.  This  so-called  safo- 
guard  alienates  the  good  will  of  our  loyal 
citizens  Without  gaining  any  correspond- 
in*,'  advantage  in  protecting  the  public 
atranut  the  actions  or  Intentions  of  the 
di.sloyal  In  short.  It  ia  not  only  of- 
fensive— it  does  not  work. 

Under  existing  law  a  student  applying' 
for  a  Federal  education  loan  is  required 
U)  sutanit  with  his  application  a  swo:  n 
affidavit  attesting  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  violent  overturn  of  the  Govern- 
ment, An  oath  of  allegiance  to  tiif 
United  States  is  also  required.  The 
controversy  is  not  so  much  with  respect 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  with  the 
negative  disclaimer  affidavit.  The  affi- 
davit can  hai-diy  be  understood  by  yo-in;; 
people  who  are  asked  to  sign  it  and  it 
represents  a  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
youth  as  well  as  in  the  educatiuaai  proc- 
ess itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end  of  last  year 
over  70  umversities  had  either  refused 
to  participate  in  the  defense  education 
program  or  had  registered  protests  be- 
cause of  the  disclaimer  provision 
Their  protests  are  justified.  The  act 
should  be  amended  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment. 


PROPOSED  NATIONAL  BOXING 
COMMISSIONER  WITHIN  DEIPART- 
MENT   OP   JUSTICE 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced a  companion  bill  to  one  intro- 
duced today  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Kefau^er.  chairman  o/  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommitu*.  This 
bill  would  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  National  Boxintj  Com- 
missioner empowered  to  license  profes- 
sional boxers,  managers,  promoters,  and 
matchmakers  engaged  in  intcr.-lau- 
commerce. 

Evidence  adduced  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  established  that  this  or.ct- 
glorious  sport  has  been  infiltrated  by 
racketeers  and  underworld  elements.  If 
professional  boxing  is  to  be  salvaged  — 
and  I  belie. e  it  can  be — and.  if  your.e 
athletes  are  Roing  to  be  protected  from 
corrupting  influences — and  they  must 
be — then  the  Federal  Govcrrmcnt 
should  regulate  the  interstate  aspects  of 
the  sport.  Undercover  manatjers  and 
behind-the-scenes  promoters  must  be 
eliminated. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  SenaU)r 
Kefajver  and  myself  provides  criminal 
pena'ties  for  violations  and  for  thorough 
supervision  of  professional  boxing  This 
will  as&i.  t  the  States  in  their  frustrated 
efforts  to  control  the  situation. 

Governor  Brown,  of  California,  has 
pointtxi  out  the  inability  of  his  State  to 
control  the  situatkn  and  has  ezpres.spd 
his  hope  that  Congress  will  enact  this 
legislation. 


I  commend  this  legislation  to  my  col- 
leamie.s  and  hope  that  they  will  support 
this  effort  to  root  out  underworld  In- 
fluence 


CRISIS  IN  LAOS 

The  SPEAKER  Under  pievlou.s 
order  uf  the  House,  the  Kentlcman  from 
Ma.s,sach.isetts  IMr  Contei  is  recognize*.! 
for  15  minute.s. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  1  ri.so  to- 
day to  address  my  thnuijht.s  to  the  crisis 
in  Laos  and  President  Kennedy's  rear- 
ti m  t")  th.s  latest  Russian  threat  to  the 
secTirity  of  the  entire  p^-ace-lovin  '  world 
The  Ru  sians  have  designated  tmy  I^os. 
a  nation  in  whi.  h  they  havp  everythim:: 
to  gain  and  practically  nothing'  to  Iom" 
as  the  testing  ernund  f'>r  the  character 
of  the  new  administration's  foreit?n 
policy  hoping  to  reveal  American  de- 
t Tminat.on  to  Llieii  tyrunnmal  ;im!>i- 
tii-n.s  le^  deteimmed  than  it  was  under 
President  Ei.senhowcr.  It  Is  rea.ssurin« 
to  me  that  the  President  has  repul.^rd 
this  latest  brazen  Ccxnmunst  effort  to 
disrupt  the  bahuice  of  international  rela- 
tions and  to  insult  the  intet^rity  of  the 
free  world  He  has  done  so  with  the 
same  conviction  and  effectiveness  whuh 
characiei  ized  the  Eisei.hower  foieiPii 
IX'licy. 

Pre.>--iclent  Kennedy's  statement  last 
week  unequivoeally  ;:if()rm»xl  Ku.sMa  an  i 
the  Communist  world  of  the  position 
which  we.  as  spoicesmen  for  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world,  intend  to  maintain 
.n  Laos  and  southeast  Asia,  and  all 
.Americ.ms.  regardless  of  p  irty  should 
endorse  this  commitment  U->  freedom 

The  prolonc'fHl  serie.s  of  Ru.ssian- 
insplred  Communist  encroachment.^  in 
southeast  Asia  and  these  latest  act.s  of 
intervention  in  the  Lao  cri.-is  have 
forced  wir  hand  in  the  situation  and 
have  dictated  our  action  I  know  that 
our  action  in  I^os  and  assistance  to  the 
Royal  I.ao  Crovernmetit  has  always  been 
designed,  and  Ru.'^s'.a  willini;.  it  will  re- 
main desiErned  entirely  and  exclusively 
at  achieving  and  insuring  a  genuine 
Lao  neutrality 

Our  foreign  policy  throughout  the  en- 
tire world  is  premised  upon  the  prmriple 
of  self-determination  for  all  the  fi'eo 
and  independent  nations  Any  military 
support  or  action  in  any  of  these  nations 
will  only  be  undertaken  if  the  Internal 
security  or  povernmenta!  integrity  of 
these  nations  i.s  imperiled  by  exterior 
forces  inspired  or  supported  by  Com- 
munist faction.". 

Unlike  Africa  or  Cuba,  but  like 
Formosa,  in  Laos,  the  United  States  has 
a  clear  unquestionable  commitment  to 
assist  m  time  of  trial.  The  Southeii^st 
Asian  Defen.se  Agreement  of  1954  e^tab- 
lishin::  the  SEATO  clearly  enunci^ites 
our  legalistic  position  in  si4)port  ba^ed 
on  our  support  of  any  SEATO  nations 
whose  territory  or  intcKrity  ici  threatened 
or  affected  by  any  situation  which  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  tiie  area.  There 
is  no  question  that  natural  geo^^raphy 
and  realistic  diplomacy  have  acted  hand- 
in-hand  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
the  defense  of  this  tiny  and  seemingly 
insignificant  country-. 

We   have  acted,   firmly   and   without 
equivocation,  to  halt  the  Communist  ad- 


vance In  Lao.s.  We  have,  after  repeat- 
edly ignored  attempts  to  talk  softly  with 
conviction,  brandished  the  "big  stick' 
which  we  have  carried  throughout 
southeast  .^sia  these  past  6  years.  Blufl 
has  given  way  to  bargain,  and  the 
language  of  barnain  neces-sarily  must  be 
aecented  with  force  Perhaps,  and  I 
pray  It  must,  negotiation  will  secure  an 
eq'i.t.-\ble  and  expeditious  cessation  of 
tfie  Lao  hostilities  considerably  short 
of  the  dreaded  open  conflict  between 
East  and  We^t  which  so  prominently 
thwarts  and  threatens  world  hopes  for 
tranquility  There  l.-^  no  doubt  that  the 
Sovirt.s  are  guilty  of  unwarranted  and 
unprincipled  intervention  In  Laos,  tiietr 
Rult  for  which  is  attested  to  by  their 
williivrnes.i  to  con.«?lder  negotiation, 
thereby  acknowledjring  their  guilt  as 
interlo|)t»rs  U.sing  North  Vietnam  as  a 
sfaRing  ha.Ho  and  North  Vietnamese 
t' ehnical  advi.sers  sum^hed  with  air- 
lifted RusKuin  goods  and  ammunition, 
the  Pathet  Lao  have  consolidated  the 
northern  provinc<^s  and,  as  we  all  know, 
are  daily  driving  to  divide  the  country 
in  two 

However  in  our  haste  to  prevent  all- 
out  conflict  let  us  not  think  that  mere 
negotiation  is  a  panacea  We  sliould  Ik? 
certain  not  to  lose  sight  of  our  true  ob- 
jective In  IjioR-  -neutrality  and  the  giiar- 
ant<»e  that  Lfto  and  not  outsiders 
will  govern  the  kingdom  as  Lao 
them.v>lv«^  Kci  determine  We  must  re- 
mernb«'r  that  Ru.ssia  has  little  to  lose 
from  a  negotiated  truce  in  Laos  and 
everything  to  gain  If  we  mu.st  negotiate 
for  neutrality,  and  Rus.sian  actions  leave 
us  little  choice  in  the  matter,  we  should 
be  ever  wary  tiiat  our  desire  to  secure 
lra:iquihty  may  i^etray  our  determina- 
tion and  mislead  iLs  tn  accept  acquies- 
cence to  another  Russian  land  grab,  and 
a  mere  recognition  of  Communist  acqui- 
sition of  all  northern  Laos  in  return  for 
an  mimediat*'  and  transitory  agreement 
to  cease  fire.  We  must  strive  mightily 
for  our  ultimate  goal  in  Laos — self-de- 
termination— while  -shunning  ixihtlcal- 
diplomatic  pragmatl.sm  arxi  the  accept- 
ance of  a  wttlemcnt  based  on  neutrality 
which  is.  m  fact,  confirmation  of  Com- 
muni.st  control  of  northern  Laos  and  an 
invitation  to  further  encroaciiment  in 
southeast  Asia 

Mr    Speaker    T  am  .sure   that  all   the 
Members  of   tlius    iireat    \)o<ly   share   my 
concern  for   the  cause  of   freedom    and 
democracy  in  Asia  Ren<rally  ajid  in  I^os 
specif\cally      i:)uring  my  trip  to  that  area 
in  1959  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  detected  a  strong  and  ominous  un- 
dercurrent of  potential  turmoil  destined 
tt)  continually  eiupt  into  conflict  when- 
ever the  ideoloeies  of  Ea.st  and  West  were 
to  meet  on  diplomatic  battlelields      My 
concern    for    the    maintenance    of    the 
principles  of  self-determination  and  de- 
mocracy  is  accentuated  by   these  latest 
acts  of  Communist  .sociological  and  polit- 
ical a!,'gression  in  an  area  desirous  yet 
not  fully  capable  of  repellin:.;  such  overt 
subversion  of   the  Lao  autonomy.     Mr. 
Speaker,     .scholars     acknowledge     that 
III   southeast   Asia,    there   is,    in    recent 
years,  a  gradual  and  more  open  accept- 
ai;ice    of    authoritarian    practices    with 
fewer  misKivings  as  to  Lheir  benevolence. 
This  IS  obviously  a  pragmatic  and  seem- 
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Ingly  unavoidable  response  to  the  recent 
and  multiple  crises  which  have  exacted 
extreme  courage  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
dom loving  peoples  of  the  southeastern 
hinterlands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  travels  and  experi- 
ences In  Laos  and  the  southeastern  Asi- 
:  tic  countries  leads  me  to  prudent  and 
pessimistic  observation  about  these  forms 
uf  government.  Based  as  they  are  on  the 
western  cooo^t  of  pohtical  parties,  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  established  or  reestablished  with  any 
great  degree  of  security  without  outside 
assistance,  unless  the  present  authori- 
tarian regimes  succeed  in  consolidating 
and  stabilizing  their  respective  countries. 
Without  our  continued  asststanoe  and 
conviction  to  our  conunitments,  these 
nations,  in  the  wake  of  the  Inevitable 
chaos  and  despair,  will  fall  easy  prey 
to  Comm-unlst  mastery  and  subjugation. 

These  nations  need  time  and  assistance 
to  prepare  themselves  for  contemporary 
democracy  and  even  unencumbered  by 
intervention  from  without  have  a  her- 
culean task  set  before  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  take  their  places  amon^t  the 
mighty  nations  of  the  20th  century.  It 
is  our  task  to  assist  them  in  this  goal, 
being  ready  at  all  times  to  take  issue  with 
those  who  would  foist  their  own  society 
upon  these  struggling  nations  always 
t>emg  certain  to  make  known  our  own 
intent  that  the  primary  purpo.se  of  all  as- 
sistance to  Laos  and  the  nations  of  south- 
east Asia  is  designed  to  afford  these 
young  nations  ample  time  to  find  their 
way  in  this  oomplex  and  unfamiliar 
world  where  even  natioos  of  maturity 
find  it  difficult  to  preserve  the  balanee  o( 
democracy  and  to  live  harmonloosty  in  a 
shrinking  world  side  by  side.  We  arc 
in.|i  unique  position  amooK  the  great 
povMrrs  in  that  we  are  associated  in  the 
minds  of  southeast  Asia  with  the  dual 
achievement  of  a  position  toward  which 
they  so  dearly  aspire,  but  do  not  know 
ho\T  to  secure,  a  society  with  freedom. 


THE  FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM 

TTae  SPEAKER.  Under  the  preirious 
order  of  the  Hoase  the  gentleman  from 
lows  (Mr.  ScHwraccL]  is  recognlaed 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENQEL  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  feed  grains  bOl  was  before 
this  body,  I  voted  against  it,  principally 
because  I  felt  that  it  is  unwise  to  pat 
the  power  to  control  prices  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
program  has  been  signed  into  law  and 
tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  is  rush- 
ing pell  meil  to  get  it  into  operation. 

There  are  many  a€  us  who  feel  that 
this  is  no  voluntary  program,  or  if  It  is 
voluntary,  it  is  ao  in  name  only.  When 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultm^  holds  a 
club  over  the  farmer's  head  on  the  prices 
he  can  get.  there  is  compulsion  of  the 
direst  sort.  I  say  the  program  is  oom- 
pulsory. 

My  reservations  about  this  bill  and 
what  it  can  do  to  the  farm  eoonomj  are 
borne  out  by  an  item  I  noted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  today,  Wednesday, 
March  29. 

The  article  comments  on  the  weakness 
of  cash  corn  on  the  Chicago  market. 
This   Is   due,   the  article  says,  to  the 
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stepped-up  selling  of  com  from  Federal 
bills  and  the  threat  of  further  Govern- 
ment selling. 

This  article  goes  on  to  say  that  Wil- 
lard  W.  Cochrane,  economic  adviser  to 
Secretary  Freeman,  intimates  that  the 
Government  plans  to  sell  corn  most  of 
this  year  to  keep  the  price  of  com  about 
$1  per  bushel  on  the  farm. 

Anyone  with  any  commonsense  can 
see  what  this  will  do.  One  dollar  corn 
will  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  feed- 
ing of  livestock  and  poultry  and  these 
prices  will  go  down,  too. 

They  tell  us  that  this  program  was 
designed  to  give  the  farmer  better  prices 
and  raise  his  income.  It  will  never  do 
it  this  way.  We  may  have  compliance 
with  the  program  because  the  Secretary 
can  force  farmers  Into  it.  but  the  cheap 
grain  will  put  more  emphasis  upon  the 
feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry  so  those 
prices  will  co  down  as  the  market  is 
flooded. 

And  how  about  the  farmer  who  has 
some  1960  corn  on  his  farm  which  he 
wants  to  sell?  Until  the  Government 
started  dumping  CCC  stocks  on  the  mar- 
ket, he  could  expect  a  reasonable  price 
for  it.  These  prices  are  being  driven 
down  and  these  farmers  will  now  be 
forced  to  put  this  corn  under  loan  in 
order  to  protect  themselves.  This 
does  not  give  them  much  volition  about 
the  course  they  should  take,  does  it? 
They  take  another  beating;  on  farm 
prices.    They  are  given  another  squeeze. 

"Hie  district  I  represent  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  hog  raising  sections  in 
the  wodd.  For  the  past  18  months,  we 
hare  had  relatively  stable  hog  prices. 
The  market  has  been  pretty  good.  But 
what  will  happen  12  months  from  now  ? 

The  E>epartment  is  going  to  try  to  keep 
the  market  price  of  com  around  SI. 
More  hogs  will  be  raised;  more  poultry 
will  be  raised,  and  what  will  happen  to 
liTestock  and  poultry  prices?  There's 
only  one  way  they  can  go  under  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind.  They  will  be  lower  and 
the  Income  of  the  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west will  suffer  some  more. 

It  was  the  will  of  Congress  to  put  this 
club  in  Secretary  Freeman's  hands. 
Present  indications  are  that  he  will  de- 
light in  using  it  to  make  his  program 
kx)k  good  and  to  try  to  pin  the  blame  for 
any  failure  on  past  programs.  What 
happens  to  farm  income  appears  to  be 
secondary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Secretary  and 
his  advisers  win  take  a  hard  look  at  this 
feed  grains  program  and  operate  in  the 
Interest  of  the  farmer  wtiose  income 
they  are  pledged  to  raise.  Tlie  way  it 
looks  now,  we  will  spend  a  lot  more  of  the 
taxpayer's  money  and  the  farmer  will 
not  be  any  better  off. 


ELECTIONS  DETERMINED  BY 
FRAUDULENT  VOTING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Mlchi8:an  fMr.  HorFMAw]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Concscssiohal  Rec- 
ord— March  21.  pages  4439-4440— at- 
tention was  called  to  fraudulent  voting 
in  our  national  elections  to  which  the 
Chicago  Tribune — ever  on  the  alert — has 
given  consideration. 

There  you  will  find  a  story  by  Chesly 
Manly  which  gives  some  of  the  facts. 
Other  facts — and  Manly  is  a  painstaking, 
accurate  reporter — ^are  disclosed  in  the 
Tribune  of  Maich  20  and  21,  and  they 
read  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  recount  suit  of  Benjamin 
S.  Adamow?kI,  former  State's  attorney, 
contesting  the  election  to  that  office  last 
November  8  of  Daniel  P.  Ward,  the  chief 
Justice  of  criminal  court  appointed  a  special 
investigator  to  investigate  complaints  of 
vote  frauds  in  Cool£  County. 

Informed  sources  say  this  investigation  is 
proceeding  quietly  but  diligently  and  may 
produce  turprlses  for  the  Democrats. 

The  chief  justice  atljiioiiished  the  special 
investigator.  Attorney  Morris  Wexler,  that 
merely  because  there  Is  a  body  found,  of 
necesstty  a  murder  has  not  been  oommltted. 
Logically,  of  course,  the  Judee  is  right,  but 
during  the  Gapone  gang  era  wiien  himdreds 
of  bullet-riddled  bodies  were  found  in  Chi- 
cago there  was  a  strong  presumption  that 
death  was  not  caused  by  suicide  or  heart 
disease. 

THOITBAKDE    OT    MISTAKKS 

SlmHarly  when  many  thousands  of  mis- 
takes are  made  In  counting  paper  ballots 
and  false  totals  are  reported  from  voting 
machine  precincts,  invariably  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Democrats,  there  Is  a  strong 
presumption  of  Intent  to  siccompllsh  that 
result. 

The  only  way  to  determine  whether  totals 
recorded  on  \x)tlug  machines  are  accurate 
is  to  comprare  them  with  the  number  of 
applications  for  permission  to  vote.  Poll 
watchers  were  not  permitted  to  count  ballot 
pppllcatlons  and  boxes  containing  some  of 
them  were  later  reported  lost. 

There  Is  an  impression  in  BOtae  quarters 
that  voting  machines  prevent  fraud.  Three 
University  of  Chicago  professors.  Ln  their 
manifesto  of  February  8,  declared  that  "a 
recheck  of  the  voting  machines  In  Chicago 
resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  312  votes  for  Nixon 
out  of  a  totaJ  of  1,780.000  votes  cast — ^an 
amazingly  accurate  reporting  of   the  vote." 

CHBCKED  BT  DElCOCaATn 

In  the  first  place  the  recheck  was  made 
by  Democratic  election  officials  and  further 
Investlgntlons  of  the  voting  machine  totals 
are  In  progress.  More  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  Totlng  machine  totals  can  be  Inflated 
■with  the  greatest  of  ease,  as  was  proved  in 
a  first  ward  election  fraud  case  arising  from 
the  December  31,  1957,  special  congressional 
election  in  which  Roland  V.  Libonati  de- 
feated his  fiepubUcan  opponent  by  32.105 
to  4.341  votes. 

In  a  contempt  case  before  County  Judge 
(now  Governor)  Otto  Kerner.  Mrs.  Mary 
Evans.  1827  Rooeevelt  Boad,  one  of  the 
Judges  In  the  1st  ward's  44th  precinct 
podilng  place,  testified  that  Morris  (Red) 
GUcknaan,  the  Democratic  precinct  captain, 
came  In  with  four  strangers  from  the  elec- 
tion board.  She  said  Glldmaan  repeatedly 
opened  the  voting  machine  booth  and  per- 
mitted tite  four  straagecs  to  vote. 

Albert  EpEteln,  tbe  Republican  prednet 
captain,  vas  present  during  the  fraudulent 
voting  and  said  nothing.  Applications  for 
baUote  were  torn  from  the  pad  by  OUebnan, 
carried  away,  and  returned  later,  with  names 
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written  on  them.  Mrs.  Evana  said  she  be- 
lieved there  were  enoucb  applications  to 
correspond  with  the  voting  machine  totals- - 
455  for  LiBt^NATi  and  IS  for  the  Republican 
ratidldate — but  learned  later  that  only  32 
were  found  when  the  aealed  file  was  opened 
by    election    board    ofllclala. 

TELL  or  POBCntlCS 
H.md writing  experts  testified  that  slsna- 
'uifT  f.n  17  of  the  32  applications  were  found 
to  be  forged.  9  of  them  by  Mrs  Nellie  M 
Wheat  1912  Washburne  Avenue,  one  of  the 
judges  Asked  how  many  persons  actually 
voted.  Mrs  Evans  testified.  Very  few  Muy- 
be   tjetween   25   and  30." 

Mrs  Evans  pleaded  gulUy  and  Iudt;<'  Ker- 
ner  convicted  four  precinct  oflBnals  Judge 
Kerner  charged  that  Ollckman.  a  vote  fraud 
artist  wi'h  a  previous  conviction,  -engineered 
the  enure  fraud"  In  the  44th  precinct 
GUclunan  was  arrested  in  February  1958. 
convicted  (with  three  others)  In  April  1959. 
sentenced  to  a  year  In  Jail  and  fined  •2.000. 
but  m  November  1960.  the  Dlinols  appellate 
court  granted  a  new  trial. 

In  1952.  when  It  was  discovered  that 
Glickman  had  city  and  State  Jobs  simulta- 
neously, he  lost  both  of  them.  Later  he  was 
fired  as  personal  bailiff  to  Municipal  Judge 
Jfjseph  H  McOarry  when  the  Tribune  dis- 
closed his  first  election  fraud  conviction 
TWO  Aa«  oroicTiD 
On  December  29  the  Federal  grand  Jury  in- 
dicted two  park  district  employees  m  charges 
of  bribery  and  conspiracy  In  the  November 
8  election.  Bernard  J.  Crown.  Jr  .  3741  Sun- 
nyslde  Avenue.  Democratic  captain  of  the 
18th  precinct  of  the  29th  ward,  and  Leonard 
Olbbs.  Jr.  716  South  Indlanapt)Us  Avenue 
a  Democratic  Party  worker  In  the  same  pre- 
cinct, are  accused  of  paying  $2  each  to  three 
persons,  and  $1  each  to  two  persons  and 
promising  n*oney  or  other  bribes  to  others 
for  their  votes. 

US  Attorney  Robert  Tleken  .-iaid  these 
were  the  first  Federal  Indictments,  but  would 
not  be  the  last,  though  further  action  will 
depend  upon  the  attitude  of  Tiekeii  s  suc- 
cessor and  the  Justice  Department,  now 
headed  by  President  Kennedy's  brother 
Robert 

The  three  University  of  Chicago  professors 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  not  a  single  in- 
dictment was  returned  by  the  January  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury,  but  Albert  F  Manion  first 
assistant  US  attorney,  denied  that  the  Fed- 
eral investigation  b«d  be«n  dropped  It  w,u-< 
suspended,  he  said,  to  prevent  interference 
with    Adamowskl's  recount  suit 

Federal  law  on  elet'tton  frauds  is  much 
more  restrictive  thii  a  8t«t«  law  Except  In 
cases  of  bribery  It  Is  naceasary  to  prove  that 
voters  have  been  c  ->prlT«d  erf  their  civil  rights 
through  fraudulent  practices.  In  the  las' 
10  years  only  two  Federal  L:«ses  have  been 
successfully  prosecuted  In  Chicago 

Five  persons  were  coovlcted  In  1955  One 
pleaded  guilty  and  3  were  acquitted  of 
charges  that  they  parmltted  71  fraudulent 
votes  to  be  cast  In  the  7th  prerirut  of  the 
Is',  ward  in  the  19M  election. 


DEMOCKAT   CBTS    i    TEARS 

Lewis  W  Nathan,  Democratic  captain  ni 
the  precinct  and  proprietor  of  the  notorious 
60«  Club  at  606  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  In  prison  and  fined  t4  000 
OaeUino  Alvitl.  manager  of  the  dive  and  one 
of  'he  polling  place  officials,  was  sentenced 
to  4  years  In  prison  and  fined  ^2  500 

On  September  12,  195S.  6  persons  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  (no  defense)  in  Federal 
court  and  were  Sned  or  put  on  probation  for 
fraud  in  the  23d  precinct  of  the  1 1th  ward 
in  the  1954  election. 

This  Is  Mayor  Daley's  ward  and  the  p<.)lUng 
place  of  the  23d  precinct  Is  at  3718  Wallace 
atreet.  2  blocks  from  the  mayor's  house  The 
Government  prosecutor  declared  that  about 
75  forged  ballot  applications  and  some  forged 
registration  cards  were  found. 


DEMOCRAT      CAI'IAIN      KREtD 

Joseph  C    Kenneflck  Jr     J817  L..we  A\  eiiue 
the    Democratic    precinct    optain.    w.ui    In- 
dicted m  the  11th  ward  ca.se    but  the  charge.s 
against  him  were  dlsml-saed     John  E   O  Hara 
4151    Halsted    Street,    a    Democratic    precinct 
worker     Mrs     Mary    A     Johnston,    3751    Lowe 
Avenue,    a    Democratic    election    Judge,    Mrs 
Anna  Mads.  3841  Ixiwe  Avenue    a  Republican 
election   Judge     Charles   F    Kelly    3707   Lowe 
Avenue     a    Demo<ratlc    clerk,     Mrs     Anne    V 
Miller   3812  I,owe  .Avenue    ,i  Republican  clerk 
.md  Mrs    Anna  RuiiavK  h    3833  I.owe  Avenue, 
a  Republican  judge    all  were  found  g'lilty  on 
plena  ot    nolo  contendere 

O'Hiira  and  Mrs  Johnston  g''.  suspended 
sentences  of  a  year  and  a  d.iy  each  put 
on  probation  for  5  years,  and  (Ined  t6<-)0  and 
$500.  respectively,  by  Federal  Judge  Joseph 
Sum    Perry       The   others   got    probation 

The  llth  w.ird  ca-s*-  was  a  typical  example 
of  Repvibl'.can  rolluslon  m  Democratic 
fraud 

The  r:ict  is.  reniarkeu  V  :^  .Attorney  Rob- 
ert Tleken.  "that  hundreds  oj  election  ofTl- 
clals  who  voted  Democratic  in  a  previovis 
election  have  turned  up  as  Republican 
judges   In    the   next   election.' 

MANY      rOMPLA;NT3     MADE 

Complaints  to  Federal  and  State  officials, 
submitted  after  the  N  i%  "niber  8  election  by 
the  Committee  for  Honest  Elections  the 
Joint  Civic  Committee  the  Minute  Men. 
and  the  Midwest  V\)lurUeer8  fir  Nlxim  and 
L<Klge,  Involve  nil  the  pr;icfires  disclosed  In 
court  c.ises  growing  out  of  previ.iua  elections 
and   o'hers.    too 

Ghost  vtitlng.  In  the  name  of  registrants 
who  no  longer  live  In  a  precinct  or  never 
did  Ire  there.  Is  the  most  common  prac- 
tice and  the  theft  of  25  OOO  to  50  000  votes 
by  this  method  is  not  unusual  In  a  Chicago 
election 

Besides  p<vddin<  the  regi.stration  lists  with 
the  names  of  ghosts  vote  thieves  also  elimi- 
nate the  names  of  qualified  voters,  who  re- 
ceive no  challenge  notice  and  arc  surpn.'ved 
when  told  on  election  day  that  they  cannot 
vote 

•TE.N    THOfSAND    VOTES   I  OST  ' 

Mrs  Marie  I.  .Suthers,  lone  Republican 
member  ;)f  Chlca*: o  s  board  'f  election  C"im- 
missioners  estimated  that  lo  000  qualified 
voters  were  dlaf ranch ls<»d  wltli  .uf  challenije 
notices  bef  ire  the  November  8  election 

Chain  v  >tlng  Is  another  conimon  abuse 
When  ftjaters  and  bunxs  are  given  a  doU.tr 
T  a  pint  of  wine  f  >r  their  vote,  precinct 
workers  take  no  ch.ince  on  their  voting 
r.k^ht  Before  g  'in^  in  to  vote  they  are 
ijuen  a  marked  ball'it.  which  they  drop  Iti 
the  b<jx  and  then  come  out  with  an  un- 
marked ballot  to  be  prejvared  f  >r  the  next 
bum  William  H  Fetridge  ch  ilrman  if  the 
Nlxon-Lodge  Volunteers  estimated  that 
'25,00<J  persons  In  the  skid  row  area  \"ted 
that  w,^y  m  exchange  for  whisky  and 
money  " 

Still  another  v.iriety  of  theft  Is  ballot  box 
stuJTlng  ir  alteration  of  the  ballots  after 
the  polls  are  closed  The  law  provides  that 
ballot  b<ixes  in  p.if>er  ball  it  precincts  must 
be  sealed  with  w.ut  and  tied  with  re>pe  On 
more  than  60  [>ercent  of  the  863  boxes  from 
Chicago's  paper  ballot  precincts  there  was 
nv  rope  or  the  seal  wis  broken  when  they 
w,ert»    broiight    In    for    the    recount. 

WORST    IN    as    YEARS' 

Frank  Durham,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Mines'  Ele<-tl>ns.  asserted  that  frau<l 
In  the  N  ivember  8  election  was  the  worst  he 
had  seen   In  25   years  uf   poll   watching 

Inxmeduitely  after  the  election,  the  Re- 
publicans demanded  a  recount  and  present- 
ed evidence  of  fraud  in  92  precincts  The 
election  board,  controlled  by  the  Daley  ma- 
chine agreed  to  a  hearing,  but  summoned 
all  46<J  Judges  from  the  92  precincts  to  ap- 
tK>ar  In  the  same  r<jom  at  the  same  time 


In  spite  of  this  planned  chao.s  Mrs  Suthers 
found  th:il  84  voves  were  cast  1 78  for  Ken- 
nedy. 3  for  Nixon )  In  the  50th  precinct 
of  the  2d  ward,  where  only  22  voters  lived 
on  election  day 

LAW     IS    EXPLIl  IT 

Though  most  of  the  voters  had  been  dis- 
pliiced  by  a  slum  clearance  project  the  law 
Is  explicit  that  voters  nni.st  ll\e  in  the 
precinct  where  they  vote 

When  the  Republicans  paid  for  a  dis- 
co\erv  car.\a3s  of  t.ie  p.iper  ballots  in  863 
prennct*  a  nece.s-sary  prerequisite  to  a  re- 
count suit  the  election  l>oard  ruled  that 
only  Its  members  could  count  ballots,  not 
Its  employees  ir  others  under  its  supervision 
Under  this  procedure  it  would  have  required 
2  yeiirs  to  complete  the  recount  but  public 
indignation,  aroused  by  the  press  was  so 
great  that  Thaddeus  Adesko  the  new  county 
judge  overruled  the  election  board  and  the 
rechei  K   w.i-s  expetli'.ed 

Whrii  Benjamin  8  Adamowskl  narrowly 
defeated  for  reelecii.in  as  States  attorney 
filed  his  suit  a.sklng  .i  re<ount  In  all  9<.)6 
paper  biiUi.t  precincts  In  the  county,  a  re- 
check  of  returns  from  ab<iut  1000  voting 
machine  prenncin  and  the  elimln.itlon  of 
all  votes  cast  by  unqualified  voters  the 
Democrats  prepared  an  excuse  Sidney  Holz- 
man.  ch.'ilrman  of  the  election  board,  con- 
ceded in  a  Lions  Club  talk  on  Febrviary  14 
that     niaiiy  errors"  were  made 

■  I  d<jn't  say  that  we  were  without  sin," 
Hol/jnan  declared  No  doubt  there  were 
some  Moiatliins  of  the  law  No  doubt  there 
were  errors  and  e.U  But  if  there  were  they 
were  condoned  by  representati\e«  of  lx>th 
parties." 


POLIO   VACCINES 


The  SPEAKER  Under  previou.s  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr  FarbsteinI  i.s  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

Mr  FAHBSTEIN  Mr  Speaker,  there 
is  a  k'reat  deal  of  discu.s.sion  the.se  day.s 
on  the  que.stion  of  polio  vaccines  A 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  Representative  Kenneth 
A  Roberts,  is  lookinr  Into  the  question 
of  why  the  oral  vaccine  developed  by  Dr 
Albert  S  Sabm  will  no*  be  aviiilable  to 
fight  i>olio  this  year 

In  conntH-tion  with  this.  I  would  like 
to  brink'  to  your  attention  an  article  m 
the  April  i.ssue  of  Redbook  magazine  en- 
titled What  s  Delaying  the  New  Polio 
Vaccine."  It  has  a  subtitle  of  And 
What  Should  You  Do  To  Protect  Your 
Family  rhi;>  Year 

I  believe  the  authors.  Fiuth  and  Edward 
Brecher,  two  distinguished  leporlers. 
have  done  ii  commendable  faclf^ndini; 
job 

In  essence,  this  Redb<x)k  article  found 
that  the  Division  uf  Builotjics  Standards 
of  the  U  S  Public  Health  ServiO'  deliber- 
ately impo.sed  strict  licensmu  lequiie- 
ments 

If  the  DBS  erred  thr  article  said,  'It 
erred  in  the  directum  of  greater  safety 
for  the  millions  of  people  who  will  take 
the  new  vaccine.  Tlie  ai^ency  did  not 
want  to  risk  a  recurrence  of  what  hap- 
pened m  1955  when  it  licensed  the  Salk 
vaccine  in  a  h.urry  and  several  bad 
batches  managed  to  slip  through,  re- 
sulting in  61  children  coming  down  with 
paralytic  polio,  including  several  deaths 

Hedlxjok  .^aid  that  under  the  "strict  " 
rei;ulations  for  manufacturing  the  Sabin 
vaccine.  It  probably  will  not  become 
available  for  general  use  until  late  1961 
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or  19«2 — too  late  for  fighting  polio  this 
year.  But  as  a  result.  "We  can  be  con- 
fident that  when  the  first  oral  vacdne  is 
finally  licensed,  it  will  be  as  safe  as  scien- 
tific precautions  can  possibly  maJte  iL" 

"Meanwhile,  polio  will  be  with  us  again 
this  summer  and  fall.  The  best  way  for 
you  and  your  family  to  get  protection 
this  year  i«  by  completing  your  aeries  of 
four  Salk  shots  now." 

[From  Redbook.  AprU  1961] 
What's  Delaying  thk  Nrw  Polio  Vscciwe? — 

And   What  Shoot*   You   Do    To   P»otect 

Yotjm  Family  This  Yxkm.7 

(By  Ruth  RrKl  Id  ward  Brecher) 

In  Cincinnati  last  «prtn«  180,000  children 
swallowed  a  few  drops  aplec*  of  the  new 
Siihln  "ural"  polio  vaccine.  Throughout  the 
rest  or  the  year  only  one  case  of  paralytic 
p(3!lo  wiis  reported  In  the  city.  That  one 
ciUie  occurred  In  an  unvacclnated  man  who 
had  recently  returned  to  Cincinnati  from 
New  Yiirk  City  and  was  probably  Infected 
before  his  return  In  Hungary,  too,  accord- 
ing to  E>r.  Albert  8.  8»toln,  at  the  University 
of  CIncianaU  College  of  MedkcUkC.  who  de- 
veloped the  Sabin  vaccine,  not  a  single  case 
of  paralytic  polio  wns  reported  throughout 
that  cnantry  during  the  July-ATiguat-Bep- 
tember  1000  polio  season  fonowlng  a  natian- 
wid«  oral-Tacclne  campaign.  Stmiiar  dra- 
ni.itic  re.sults  have  been  reported  with  two 
other  new  oraJ  polk)  vaccines — one  devel- 
opfd  by  Dr  Hilary  Koprowskl,  of  the  Wls- 
tar  Institute  In  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
by  Dr  Herald  Cox,  of  Lederle  Laboratories. 
■Vft  imiie  of  these  vaccines  is  available  now 
for  freoeral  Ufe  In  tiie  United  States — nor 
vUl  they  be  srallaMe  In  time  to  prevent 
paralysis  during  tlM  eamlng  polio  seaaon. 
Why  the  delay?  Equally  Important,  wtaat 
Uv>uid  youj^  adulta  do  right  now,  while 
waiUug  for  an  oral  vnccine.  to  protect  them- 
selves aitd  their  chlklren  from  paralytic  po- 
lio this  year?  When  Redbook  sent  us  to  find 
out  we  encounlerul  several  ugly  accusations. 
The  Russian  newspaper  Izvestla.  for  example, 
alWi;es  that  American  vaccine  manufactur- 
ers are  delaying  the  new  oral  vaccines  be- 
c.iU:>e  they  are  making  so  much  money  on 
Uip  Salk  pullo  vaccine.  Dr.  Koprowskl 
cb.iTges  thiit  his  vaccine  Is  being  discrim- 
inated against.  Dr.  Sabln  insists  that  polio 
could  huve  been  wiped  out  In  the  Dnlted 
States  altogether  this  year  if  the  UJ3. 
Ciivernment,  the  National  Foundation 
(M^irth  uf  Dimes),  and  vaccine  manufactur- 
ers h.id  pushed  ahead  at  top  speed  with  his 
T,\c<  ine  1.1ft  winter.  In  contrast  to  such 
accusations,  here  are  the  blunt  facts  as  we 
hnve  rnvinded  them  up  from  both  official 
and  wrn-hifnrmed  unofflclal  sources.  Here 
t<>o  Is  a  sober,  sdentlflc  e^•a^uatlon  of  how 
the  new  oral  polio  vaccines  are  likely  to  af- 
fect you  and  your  family.  The  familiar  Salk 
vaf^lne  is  cnmjxised  of  polio  viruses  which 
li.ne  been  killed  by  formaldehyde.  It  Is 
one  rf  the  safest  and  most  rftertlve  vaccines 
ever  prodtirrd  against  any  disease.  It  erects 
a  barrier  of  antibodies  in  your  bloodstream 
so  that  r»en  thongh  polio  viruses  subse- 
(lUi  i.t:y  ent/^r  your  Intestinal  tract  and  mul- 
t1{'lT  th«Te.  th^y  cannot  get  past  the  anti- 
body barrier  to  reach  yrror  nervous  system 
ar«d  muw  fmralysls. 

The  n<r*-  oral  racrlnes  contain  living  vl- 
ri*f«  wlilrh  have  been  weakened  or  tamed. 
Thme  tamed  %-1ru8e«  Infect  your  Intestinal 
tr -rt  after  von  swallow  them  and  multiply 
th^r^.  rrfnting  an  Immunity  not  only  to 
parilytlc  poMo  but  also  to  further  Intes- 
tin.U  Infections  caused  by  poHo  rlrtises.  If 
eriouf^ti  people  achieve  this  Intestinal  type 
of  immunttv.  It  Is  expected  polio  viruses  will 
no  longer  be  pjaseed  back  and  forth  from  per- 
son to  person  within  a  raednated  commu- 
nity. The  disease  may  thus  be  eradicated 
altogether. 


Wfco  ta  responsible  lor  holding  back  the 
»ew  lire  racelnes? 

Wist,  strike  off  the  Hatlonal  Foundation 
from  the  list  of  suspected  culprits.  It  has 
been  oonttetjotrely  supporting  Dr.  Sabln's 
oral  vaccine  research  since  1953  with  more 
than  ♦!  million  In  March  of  Dimes  grants; 
and  It  has  been  financing  research  on  the 
Sabln  vaccine  In  other  laboratories  as  well. 
This  support   Is  continuing. 

Next,  don't  blame  tlie  vaccine  manufac- 
tuieiB.  At  least  four  companies  are  plan- 
ning to  manufacture  the  Sabln  vaccine,  and 
becatne  of  the  competitive  advantage  cf 
being  first  on  the  market,  all  of  them  have 
an  Incentive  to  move  quickly.  IVo  of  the 
four  are  currently  manufacturing  the  Salk 
vaccine,  and  may  therefore  have  some  slight 
Incentive  to  go  slow.  But  the  other  t»'o 
companies  have  no  S.-Uk  vaccine  to  sell. 
The  company  llkeJy  to  be  first  with  the 
Sabln  vaccine  (Lederle  Laboratories)  reports 
that  It  has  already  spent  ill  million  on 
oral  vaccine  research  and  an  additional  $'2 
million  for  a  new  oral  vaccln£  plant  and 
equipment.  Since  this  Investment  will  not 
begin  to  pay  off  until  the  Sabln  vaccine  Is 
actually  m.irketed,  Lederle  obviously  will 
lose  rather  than  profit  by  delay. 

This  leaves  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
head  of  the  suspect  list. 

The  Government  agency  responsible  for 
decldliig  whether  or  not  to  license  any  new- 
vaccine  is  the  Division  of  Biologies  Staod- 
ards  (DBS)  of  the  National  institutes  of 
Health,  a  unit  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  If  a  vaccine  proves  unsafe  after 
licensing,  the  DBS  gets  the  blame — and 
rightly  so.  It  is  your  sentinel,  posted  by 
law  to  safeguard  you  and  your  children  from 
unsafe  vaccines  and  from  overinflated  vac- 
cine claims. 

The  DBS  has  learned  the  hard  way  how 
ImportaJit  It  Is  to  be  extra  cautious.  Back 
in  1955  It  licensed  the  Salk  vaccine  In  a 
hurry,  at  the  urging  of  the  National  Founda- 
tion and  others,  polio  was  then  on  the 
tanapage  and  no  other  preventive  was  avail- 
able. The  results  were  in  general  excellent, 
with  many  thousands  oX  men,  women  and 
children  saved  from  crippling  or  death.  But 
a  price  was  paid  for  haste;  several  bad 
batches  of  vaccine  managed  to  slip  through 
an  unnoticed  loophole  In  the  DBS  regula- 
tions governing  safety.  As  a  result,  61  chil- 
dren who  received  vaccine  from  those 
batches  came  down  with  paralytic  polio; 
others  caught  polio  from  them;  se\-eral  died. 

T^e  DBS  regnlations  were  immediately 
tightened  up,  and  the  Salk  vaccine  has  been 
eompletely  safe  ever  shioe.  But  DBS  offi- 
cials resolved  to  avoid  a  similar  situation 
with  oral  poUo  vaodoe  If  It  was  humanly 
possible. 

Live-virus  vaccines  by  Lhelr  very  nature 
require  special  safety  precautions.  If  the 
Salk  kllled-vlrus  vaccine  were  to  be  acci- 
dentally contaminated  by  some  other  viruses 
during  manufacture,  the  formaldehyde 
which  kUls  the  tough  polio  viruses  would 
no  doubt  kUl  the  other  viruses  as  well.  A 
live-virus  vaccine  has  no  such  built-in  safe- 
guard. Contaminating  viruses  may  travel 
with  the  tame  polio  viruses  into  your  body 
and  produce  a'.EC'.se.  Such  an  Incident  ac- 
tually occurred  during  World  War  II;  serum 
hepatitis  viruses  got  into  a  yellow  fever  vac- 
cine and  thousands  of  cases  of  serious,  some- 
tlnkes  fatal,  iiepatltis  followed  among  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  others  all  o^•er  tlie  world 

Against  this  background  of  possible  haz- 
ards, and  knowing  that  an  effective  polio 
vaccine  (the  Salk  vaccine)  was  already  avail- 
able throughout  the  United  States,  DBS  offi- 
cials and  scientific  advisers  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  wiiat  Dr.  Roderick  Murray,  head 
of  I>BS.  describes  as  "all  deliberate  speed.  ' 
This  policy  turned  out  to  be  warranted.  Dur- 
ing field  trials  of  the  Cox  and  Sabln  oral 
polio  vaccines  in  19C0.  son*ethlng  happened 
which  emphasii'cd   again   the   need  for   cau- 


tion— and  wliich.  tn  fact,  resulted  tn  potting 
the  Cox  vRodne  out  of  the  ninnlng. 

In  Dade  County  (Miami),  Fla..  412,000 
men.  women,  and  children  swallowed  the 
Cox  oral  vaccine  last  spring.  The  vaccine 
proved  effective,  on  the  whole,  but  three 
young  men.  a  young  woman,  and  a  2-year- 
old  child  came  down  with  paralytic  j>ollo 
within  9  to  14  days  after  swallowing  It;  this 
Is  the  length  of  time  It  takes  polio  virtises 
to  produce  Illness.  In  'West  Berlin  also  a 
number  of  ca-ses  of  paralysis  were  reported 
among  300.000  residents  who  took  the  Cox 
vaccine. 

There  is  no  proof  that  these  cases  were 
CTiused  by  the  Cox  vaccine.  Some  of  them, 
or  conceivably  all  of  them,  may  have  been 
due  to  polio  viruses  already  present.  But 
enough  doubt  was  raised  to  eliminate  the 
Cox  vaccine  as  a  candidate  for  immediate 
licensing. 

No  such  doubts  have  been  raised  about  the 
Sabln  vaccine.  Large-scale  field  trials  have 
now  been  run  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Rochester,  N.T.,  and  smaller  trials  In  New 
York  City,  New  Haven,  Cleveland,  Nashville, 
Houston,  and  New  Orleans.  The  results  have 
been  ezoellent.  The  Polio  Surveillance  Unit 
of  the  VJe.  Public  Health  Service  reports  not 
a  single  case  of  paralytic  poUo  traceable  to 
the  vaccine.  In  other  countries  too  the 
Sabln  vaoclne  has  been  used  on  a  large  scale 
with  success:  I>r.  Sabln  estimates  that  by 
the  end  of  1960,  T7  million  people  had  taken 
his  vaodne  in  the  U.S.8.B.  and  an  additional 
23  million  elsewhere. 

Convinced  i»y  this  vast  and  rapidly  ae- 
cumulatlng  body  of  evidence,  tlie  DBS  lias 
now  announced  regulations  under  which 
companies  planning  to  mantifacture  the 
Sabin  vaccine  will  be  licensed.  These  li- 
censing requirements  are  very  strict.  Each 
batch  of  vaccine,  for  example,  must  be 
tested  separately  In  living  rabbits,  guinea 
pigs,  adult  mice,  baby  mice  and  human  kVd- 
ney  cells  grown  In  test  tubes.  Samples  of 
each  batch  must  also  be  injected  directly 
Into  tl»e  muscles,  spinal  cords  and  brains 
of  a  ntnnbeT  of  nnnikeys.  Ko  manufacttn-er 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  his  first  batch  until 
he  has  proved  by  tests  on  live  suocesstve 
batches  that  he  is  able  to  turn  out  a  safe 
vaccine  eonslstently. 

Since  meeting  all  these  requtrements  will 
take  Ume,  the  Sabtn  vaoelne  probably  will 
not  becatne  available  for  general  use  until 
late  1981  or  eaHy  1982.  As  a  result,  we  can 
be  oonfident  that  when  the  first  oral  vac- 
cine Is  finally  licensed,  it  will  be  as  safe  as 
sclenttllc  precautions  can  poasibly  make   It. 

Dr.  Sabin  Is  not  happy  with  the  time 
schedule.  He  believes  that  the  safety  of  his 
racdne  was  proved  more  than  a  year  ago 
and  that  it  should  have  been  licensed  for 
general  use  last  winter. 

Dr.  Koprowskl  is  not  happy  either.  He 
believes  that  his  vaccine  is  as  safe  and  ef- 
fective as  Dr.  Sabin 's  and  should  be  eligible 
for  licensing  along  with  it.  He  ciiaileiiges 
the  evidence  which  caused  the  DBS  to  con- 
clude that  the  Sabin  vaociXM  is  safer  than 
his. 

Perhaps  the  DBS  did  err  in  one  or  both 
of  these  respects.  If  so,  it  erred  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  safety  for  tiie  millions  of 
people    who    will    take   the   new   vaccine. 

How-  much  good  will  the  Sabin  vaccine 
accomplish  for  you  and  your  family  when 
it  does  become  available?  Here  are  the 
answers  given  Redbook  by  Public  Health 
officialfi  who  h^ve  no  personal  stake  in  either 
tlie  SrUk  or  the  oral  vaccines: 

CSKTAINl-r  OF  PBOTECnOK 

■WTien  Dr.  Salk  manufactured  his  own 
vaccine  In  his  own  laboratory.  It  success- 
fully Immunized  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  who  received  it.  Later,  when 
placed  In  large-scale  commercial  produc- 
tion. It  was  somewhat  less  effective.  Dr. 
Sabln's  vaccine  Is  at  present  almost  100  per- 
cent   effective    in    his   own   hands,    and    the 
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experience  to  date  suggeata  that  it  will  pr.jve 
to  be  highly  effectlv*  protection  when 
It  la  being  commercially  produced  and 
distributed. 

DU»ABn.rrT  of  pmorrcrioN 

A  few  yean  ago,  widespread  pviblb  ity 
cliiuns  were  made  that  an  oral  vaccine  would 
pruvide  lifelong  protection  without  a  boost- 
er, instead  of  the  merely  temporary  pro- 
tection which  the  Salk  vaccine  was  supposed 
to  provide  As  a  matter  of  fswrt.  the  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  Salk  vaccine  to  the 
surprise  of  almost  everybody  except  Dr 
Jonas  Salk  himself — la  proving  rem.irkably 
durable  Children  vaccinated  during  the 
1954  National  Foundation  field  irhils.  for 
example,  still  show  a  very  low  poUo  nue 
after  6  years.  But  no  one  can  foretell 
whether  this  protection  will  continue 
through  the  years  or  will  begin  to  taper 
off.  Nor  Ls  there  any  way  of  telling  now 
for  how  many  years  the  Sabin  vaccines 
protection    will    last. 

SPBEAO    OF    F«OTICTION 

It    used   to   be   claimed   that    the      tamed 
viruses    In    the    oral    vaccines    would    spread 
rapidly  from  vaccinated  Individuals  to  others 
Thus   by   vaccinating   part   of   a   community 
you    might    immunize    the    rest    wiUy-nUly 
This    claim    has    proved    to    be    exaggerated 
The  tamed  viruses  often  spread  from  a  child 
to   his   brothers  and  slaters;    they  may   even 
spread    to    his   parents,   friends,   and    nelsth- 
bors      But    you    can't    rely    on    this    spread 
and    there    Is   no   practical   way    of    knowing 
whether    or    not    one    child    or    adult     has 
caught  immunity  from  another      Even  lim- 
ited   spread,    however,    is    a   point    m    favor 
of  the  Sabln  vaccine. 

ONE-DOSk    PBOnCTIOM 

U  used  to  be  said  that  you  would  be  able 
to  swallow  Just  one  doee  of  an  oral  vaccine 
and  forget  all  about  polio  forever  Tins 
cUim  Is  still  occasionally  made  But  the 
iSabin  vaccine  Is  generally  given  In  three 
separate  doees  spaced  4  to  6  weeks  apart 
and  a  fourth  dose  may  prove  advisable 
One-dose  protection  Is  a  possibUuy  but  not 
yet  a  reality. 

Will  an  oral  vaccine  replace  the  Salk 
vaccine,  or  merely  take  Ita  place  as  an  alter- 
native polio  preventive?  It  la  too  early  to 
tell.  Some  experta  point  out  that  the  Salk 
vaccine  can  be  combined  with  diphtheria 
tetanus,  and  whooping  cough  vaccines  in  a 
single  series  of  shots;  when  this  la  done  re- 
cent research  Indicates,  both  the  Salic  vac- 
cine and  the  diphtheria  vaccine  prcxluce  a 
higher  level  of  Immunity  than  either  does 
when  given  alone.  It  la  quite  possible  ac- 
cordingly, that  many  physicians  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  pollo-dlphtherla-tetanus- 
whoc/ping  cough  combination  shots  fur 
Infanta  tmd  young  children  even  after  the 
Sabln   vaccine  Is  on  the  market 

Despite  the  availability  and  hi«h  efTec- 
tiveness  of  Salk  vaccine,  millions  of  people 
have  failed  to  get  their  sho's  -becau.se  of 
the  dl.scomfort  or  the  bother  or  .simply  be- 
cai.Lse  they  do  not  fully  appre-iate  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  themselves  and  their 
children  For  this  reason  severe  \-xAio  epi- 
demics continue  to  occur  among  the  unvac- 
cnated,  as  they  did  during  1960  in  Provi- 
dence, In  Baltimore,  and  In  perhaps  a  dozen 
other  .\merlcan  communities 

Public  Health  officials  hope  that  even  be- 
fore the  Sabln  oral  vaccine  Is  avr.lUble  ni.mv 
of  the  unvacclnated  will  respond  to  ^he  anu- 
pollo  campaign  and  get  their  Salk  injections 
But  because  oral  vaccine  Is  so  pa; i\ less  to 
take  and  easy  to  administer  to  large  grouijs 
of  people,  they  expect  It  to  reach  many 
millions  who  have  not  had  their  Salk  shots 
T\\e  Sabln  vaccine  provides  protection  more 
promptly  than  the  Salk  vaccine — fast  enou>;h 
so  that  It  can  be  given  to  an  entire  co.m- 
munlty  whenever  one  case  occurs.     By  pre- 


venting Intestinal  polio  Infections.  It  will 
slow  'he  spread  of  the  polio  virus  from 
person  to  persi'n  and  may  thus  s'.unp  out 
poUo  altogether  as  sm.illp<JX  Juis  been 
stamped  out  withiu  a  reasoii.ible  period  of 
time 

Meanwhile  [x>Uo  will  be  with  u.s  ag,»m 
this  summer  and  fall  Die  ^>est  way  for 
you  and  your  tamlly  to  get  prole«.tion  this 
year  !s  by  completing  your  series  of  four 
S.i'.ic  sho's  now 

What  about  next  year^  The  two  vaccines 
are  completely  compatible  After  completing 
your  Salk  shots  this  year  you  can  take  the 
S.vbm  '.ticclne  by  mouth  next  year  The  Siilk 
sliots  wUl  protect  you  from  paralytic  jmiii'. 
the  Sabin  oral  vaccine  may  raise  the  levi'I  of 
that  protectDn  and  will,  m  addition,  pre- 
vent you  from  being  a  polio  "carrier  ca- 
pable  of    infec*i!ii<    o'hTs 


SKNATK  BILUS  RKP'KRHHD 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  uiiaiiimou.s  con.sent,  leave  r)f  ab- 
.sence  wa.s  Krant<'d  as  fu!low.s  to  Mr 
ViN.soN  for  March  2d  and  30  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  permi.s.sii)n  lo 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  wa.s  Kraiited  to 

Mr  CoNTE  I  at  the  leqvie^t  of  Mr 
Lindsay  I.   for   15   nimute.s  today 

Mr  ScHWENOFL  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Lindsay  »,  for  10  minutes  today 

Mr  HoFFM.AN  of  Michigan  for  15  min- 
utes today  and  to  revi.se  and  e.xt'^nd  his 
remarks  and  include  newspaper  artichvs 

Mr.  Harding  'at  the  ncjuest  of  Mr 
Hacen  of  California'  for  10  minutes  on 
tomorrow,    March    30.    1961. 

Mr  Earbstfin  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hacen  of  California'  for  15  minutes  to- 
day, to  r 'vi.'^e  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  therein  extraneous  matter 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  wert'  taken  fiom  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  a.s 
follows  • 

S  107  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  operate,  itiu! 
maintain  the  N.tvnjo  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect and  the  initial  stage  of  the  San  Juan- 
Chama  jiroject  as  participating  projeda  of 
the  C'ol')rado  River  storage  project,  and  for 
other  purpofie<5:  to  the  C  inmlttoe  on  In- 
terior .and   Insular   .^tTalrs 

b  13,58  An  at  t  lo  repeal  .sectioii  12  of  the 
act  of  June  26  1884  prohli>lting  a  rharge  or 
lollfition  of  fees  by  consular  ofticer.s  for 
ufflcl.il  -.er-.  ices  to  American  ve&se'.s  and  sea- 
men, .md  to  repe.il  the  pr  >\  islons  of  the  act 
of  June  4,  1920.  authorl/lng  the  free  issuance 
of  passports  to  seamen,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 


extp:nsion  of  remarks 

Bv  unanimous  ci)n.sent.  permi.ssinn  to 
extend    remarks    in    the    Concirf.ssicnai. 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to 

Mr  Milter  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hagen  of  California  '  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  in  his  special  order 
today  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  McCoRM\rK  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hac.en  of  California'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables. 

Mr  Doyle 

(The  folluv.ing  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Lindsay  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter    > 

Mr    Avery 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Becker 

Mr.  Bow 

Mr    Pillion. 

'The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hagan  of  Cieortria'  and  to 
mrludp  extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr  .Tqei.son  in  two  instances 

Mr  Dent 

Mr  ANrrso 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  H.AOAN  of  Georgia  Mr  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn 

TT.e  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordin^tly 
'at  b  o'clock  and  126  minutes  pm  '.  the 
Hou-st'  adjournwl  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day   March  30    1961    at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

I'lider  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker  s  table  and  referrtKl  as  fol- 
lows 

7',ll  A  c  .nimunlcatlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  ."States  transmit 'ing  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  f'-r  the  fiscal  year  1S>6'2 
UU'il-.  Ing  an  increase  in  the  am  'unt  of  $23- 
4:*2  n()0  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
iH  1>JC  No  U8).  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
pr  )[)riatlon8   and   ordered    to   be  printed 

7J2  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  .States  tran.smlttii.g  amend- 
niPiits  to  the  budget  f.r  the  ll.sc.i!  year  19tJ2 
l:r,  ol',lng  a  net  lncrea.se  in  the  amount  of 
171,046.000  for  various  agencies  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  iH  D<x-  N'l  129*.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed 

7.).1  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  .States  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  ;.r  ■ix.'^ed  bill  eiitUled  A  bill  to  assist 
in  the  pr<c.  isi.n  of  housing  for  moderate 
and  low  li.r  >me  families  to  prnmote  order- 
ly urb.m  devel  >pment,  to  extend  and  amend 
l.vws  relatini;  to  housing  urban  renewal 
iHid  community  f.iclllttea,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<^)8es  .  to  llie  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

734  A  communication  from  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States,  relative  lo  the  develoj)- 
ment  of  the  oceanography  and  resourct-s 
of  the  se.is.  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fl.sheries 

735  A  letter  from  the  President  of  th*^ 
Board  of  Commi.ssi  -ners  of  the  District  of 
C  >lumbi.-\.  tr.insmlttlng  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled An  act  U)  regulate  the  height  of 
Ijuiidings  m  the  District  of  Columbia.'  ap- 
proved June  1,  I'JIO.  as  amended',  to  the 
Committee  mi   the  District  of  Columbia. 

736  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Slates,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  unemployment  and 
sickness  Insurance  program  of  the  Railroad 
Heiirement  Board  for  fiscal  years  1959-60; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tioua. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  THOMAS  Committee  of  conference. 
11  H  5188  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
)jropriutions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1961,  and   f'jr  other  purposes   (Rept.  No. 

211  I      Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  COOI.E'Y  Committee  of  conference. 
H  K  5463  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
.SiiKur    Act    of    1948.    as   amended    (Rept.   No. 

212  1       Ordered   to   be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  pubhc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MILLS: 

H  R  6027  A  bill  to  improve  benefits  under 
the  old-age  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance program  by  Increasing  the  minimum 
benefits  and  aged  widow's  benefits  and  by 
makiiiK  additional  persons  eligible  for  bene- 
flt.s  under  the  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
povses,  :o  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    RAIN.S 

H  R  6028  A  bill  lo  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  moderate  and  low  Income  fam- 
ilies, to  prcjmote  orderly  urban  development, 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hotis- 
Ing.  urban  renewal,  and  community  facilities, 
and  for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking;  and  Currency, 

By  Mr    BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H  R  6029  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Science   and  Astronautics. 

H  R  6030  A  bill  lo  amend  the  National 
AeroiLiuiii-.s  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purpt)sefs.  lo  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics 

By   Mr    BROOMFIELD: 

HR  6031  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^xle  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  tax- 
payer may  continue  taking  a  personal  ex- 
emption for  a  child  over  the  age  of  18  If  such 
child  Is  unemployable  by  reason  of  disability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   COAD: 

H  R  6032  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide. In  connection  with  the  employment 
of  workers  from  Mexico,  protection  for  the 
employment  opportunities  of  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr    CUNNINGHAM: 

H  R  6033  A  bill  to  provide  that  civilian 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  required  to  occupy  Government 
quarters  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned makes  certain  determinations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H  R  6034  A  bin  to  establish  the  Ozark 
Scenic  Rlverwnys  In  the  Clark  National  Pcff- 
e.-it  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for  other 
purpose."!;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R  6035  A  bin  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
LatKjr. 

H  R  6036.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  redemp- 
tions of  pald-for  preferred  stocks;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS: 
H.R.  6037.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
March  3,  1901,  relating  to  divorce,  legal  sepa- 
ration,   and    annulment   of   marriage    In   the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS 
H.R.  6038.  A    bin    to    promote    the    foreign 
policy    of    the    United    States    and    help    to 
build  essential  world  conditions  of  peace,  by 
the   more   effective    use    of   US.    agricultural 
commodities  for  the  relief  of  human  hunger, 
and  for  promoting  economic  and  social   de- 
velopment In  les."!  developed  countrie.'?;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.R,  6039  A  bill  lo  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "i'ouih  Conservation  Coi-ps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  national  resources  of  timber,  soli, 
and  range,  and  for  recreational  areas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education   and  L.'ibor 

H.R.  6040.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools,  to 
amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874, 
81st  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commitlee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6041.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  religion. 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 

H.R.  6042.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  providing  com- 
pensation for  use  of  private  property  and 
damage  to  persons  and  property  arising  from 
acts  of  the  U.S.  forces  before  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Japanese  Treaty;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6043.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Peace 
Agency  and  to  prescribe  its  functions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

H.R.  6044.  A  bill  outlawing  the  poll  tax  as 
a  condition  for  voting  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  national  officers;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administrallon. 

H.R.  6045.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  rights 
of  all  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  such 
persons  from  lynching,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6046,  A  bill  to  prevent  discrimination 
In  any  public  or  semlpublic  place  or  by  any 
public  or  semlpublic  transportation  against 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6047.  A  bUl  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conrunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6048.  A  bill  to  amend  and  revise  the 
laws  relating  to  Immigration,  naturalization, 
nationality,   and  citizenship,   and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 
HH.  6049.  A  bill   to  amend   title  n  of  the 
Social    Security    Act    so    as    to    remove    the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside  In- 
come which   an  Individual  may  earn  while 
receiving  benefits  under  such  title;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJl.  6050.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  foreign  currencies  to  American  tour- 
ists; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  POGARTY: 
H.R.  6051.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flreflghtlng  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eriunent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  HALPEEIN: 
H.R.  6052.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(b)  (4) 
<rf   the    National    Labor    Relations    Act,    as 


amended;    to  the   Committee   on   Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  revise  the  rates  of 
disability  and  death  pension  authorized  by 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1959,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 

HR  6054,  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize 
t)ie  basis  on  which  pension  is  payable  by 
providing  that  public  or  private  retirement 
payments  shall  not  be  counted  as  income 
and  that  the  income  of  the  spouse  shall  be 
disregarded  in  the  determination  of  annual 
inconi'C  of  a  veteran;  to  eliminate  the  "net 
worth"  eligibility  test;  and  to  repeal  the 
requirement  of  reduction  of  pension  during 
horpitalization  for  veterans  with  depend- 
ents; to  il.c  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H  R.  6055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  taxpayer 
and  hl.s  spouse  rather  than  only  the  excess 
over  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income  as 
otherwipe  provided,  may  be  included  In  com- 
l^uting  the  medical  expense  deduction  where 
such  taxpayer  or  spouse  is  65  or  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H  R.  6056.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4216  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
the  exclusion  of  certain  local  advertising 
charges  from  sales  price  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  manufacturers'  excise  tax;  to  the 
Commitlee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6057.  A  bill  to  eliminate  claims  of 
Immunity  from  State  and  local  taxes  based 
on  contracts  with  the  United  States  or  its 
agencies  or  instrumentalities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah : 
H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act,  as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notifica- 
tion of  corporate  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6059.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act  to  provide  additional  public  relief  from 
repetitive  criminal  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclsiry. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
H.R.  6060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 
H.R.  6061.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education   of  himself  or  any  of  his  de- 
pendents at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   GEORGE  P.  M^XLER: 
H.R.  6062.  A  bin  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
carrier  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  Interstate  commerce 
subject  to  the   Shipping  Act,    1916,  and   the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  PFOST: 
H.R.  6063.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of     the    National     Wool     Act     of     1954,     as 
amended,  until  March  31,  1965;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RILEY: 
H.R.  6064.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  recognize  the  high  public  service 
rendered  by  MaJ.  Walter  Reed  and  those  as- 
sociated  with   him   In   the  discovery  of   the 
cause  and  means  of  transmission  of  yellow 
fever."  approved  February  28,  1929,  by  pro- 
viding for  payment  of  the  widows  of  the  In- 
dividuals entitled  to  benefits  thereunder;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr    RYAN: 

H  H.  6066  A  bill  to  MtablUsli  <*  Dcpar'nieiit 
or  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  lU  fuiu-Uoud. 
to  tne  Committee  on  OoveranuMit  Opera- 
tlor.s 

By  Ut   STAFFORD: 

H  R   8066    A  bill  granting  the  cunseiU  and 
approval    oi    Congress    to    tbe    n.)rthe:\st«rn 
water   and    related   land   resources    .impact, 
to  -.he  Committee  on  Public  Work . 
By  Mr    TAYLOR: 

H  R  6067  A  bill  to  provide  f^  >r  .m  ..ppro- 
priatlon  oi  a  sum  not  to  exceed  »35  000  with 
which  to  make  a  survey  of  a  pruposeu  na- 
tional parkway  from  the  Blue  RlU^e  Parltw  ly 
at  Tennessee  Ball  or  Beech  Gap  Southwest 
and  running  Into  the  State  of  Geori^  a.  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas  '  by  req  iest> 

H  R.  6068.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
cretajy  of  Defense  shall  furnUh  assl-iUnce 
In  connection  with  the  1962  world  aviation 
championships  of  the  Federation  Aercmau- 
tique  Internationale,  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servl'-es. 
By  Mr    LANGEN: 

H  R  6069  A  bin  to  repeal  the  excise  UiX 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  faclUUes;  to  the  Commit'ee  or.  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr    RYAN: 

HR.6070  A  bill  to  establish  wrhin  the 
Department  of  Justlca  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Boxing  Commissioner  f<jr  the  purp<3»e 
of  curbing  monopoUaUc  contrii  of  prore^^- 
sional  boxing,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   VAN  PELT  : 

HR  6071  A  bin  to  amend  section  202^c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  partial  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
p.u-t  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  motor 
curler  operations  performed  by  or  for  com- 
na»>n  carriers  by  water  In  interstate  conunerce 
subject  Ui  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  tl-.e 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C  .n-mer -e 
By  Mr    BOW: 

H  R.  6072.  A  bill  to  amend  ch.ipter  55  ^f 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  charges  for  continued  necess<iry  h-.-plt-i! 
care  for  dependents  of  members  of  the  ur.i- 
formed  services  In  receipt  of  such  care  when 
the  member  Is  dlsctiarged  shall  not  Increase 
f  r  the  first  60  days  of  such  care,  to  the 
Comnii'-tee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr    MILUS: 

H  R.  6073.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  survivor 
annuities  from  the  clvU  service  retirement 
and  dlmbUlty  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  PELLT: 
H  R  6074.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
the  States  for  educational  purix)»es  only,  •  > 
the  Committee  on  Education  ttnd  Lat>or. 


lU  Mr  DIOGS 
H  J  Re.s  3'jO  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uaited  .-States  relating  tt)  the  right  of  clUaena 
o:  the  l.'nlte<l  States  18  ye.u-s  of  age  or  older 
to  vote  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry 
II  J  Res  351  Joint  resolution  to  iunend  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
Stiites  of  A.-ncrlra.  t>j  the  Conxmlttcc  on  t^:e 
Judlcl  irv 

By  Mr  FRELIN'GHUTSEN : 
H  J  Rcj  352  Joint  resolution  pr(  p"<.1ng  .in 
am-ndinent  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  States  retatlve  to  equal  rights  foe 
r.ien  and  women;  to  the  Committee  oo  Ih" 
Judiciary. 

Itv  Mr  MKKROW 
HJ  Ilea  3  ..i  Joint  resolution  proposing 
(in  iuncndmcnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unit  d  Slal«-s  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ju'li  •;  iry 

By   Mr     DUI-SKI 
HJ    Res   J54     Joint    resolution    designating 
the    first    Sunday    of    O'  tober    in    every    >ear 
as    Natio-.al    Choir    R'x-ognltlon    Diiv .    to    the 
C'^mmltiee  on   the  Judi.  I  iry 
Bv  Mr    F.V.SCKl,I. 
H    Con    Kes    20y    Con    urrent  r«  solution  re- 
questing   the    fres.'Jent    to    ext-rclsM-    his    .lU- 
thorlly    to   operate    a    progran\.   to   ix-    ii:iown 
.i.s     U'.iversitv  i-'ret-  Cuba."  Vo  provide  assist- 
ance to  cert. an  Cub  in  refuge*-  studen's.  ai '1 
for    other    purposes,     to    the    Committee    ,in 
Kori  I  -n  Affairs 

By  Mr    HYAN 
H   Con   Res   210    Cn-icurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing;  as  u   Hou*'-  do.unient 
of    a    Spanish    edition    of      Infant    C  ire '.    to 
tne  C'onini;ff«-     :.  H    use  Administration 
By  Mr   CHEI.F 
H    Re«    348    R«<v):utl')n    providing    for    Uie 
Conslder.itl    i.  of  HH    3725.   a   bill    t<>   provide 
that    the   House   of    Heprese:.t,itr. ea   shall    be 
composed    of    4fi9     Members      arid    for    otlier 
purp<^*e8:    to  the  Comml-'ep     .n  Rules 


MEMOKI.ALS 

Under  cla'Lse  4  nf  rulf  XXII  m-monals 
wore  presentt'd  and  rrf erred  a.s  follows- 

By  Mr  KOWAUSKI  Meniori.i.  of  th-  Ho  ute 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Connect- 
icut, memorializing  the  Preplden'  and  tiie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  relatie  Uj 
fl.isher  memorlil  'l»'<!i' .ite<l  to  the  heroes  of 
the  V^  Submarine  turce  daring  World  War 
II.   to  the  Commif.ee  >jti  Armed  Services 

By  the  SPEAKER  M»'morl.il  of  the  Ix>gla- 
Li'.ure  'jt  the  State  of  Michigan,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles,  to  Uie 
Committee  on  Ways  and   Moans 


PIUV.ATE  BILI-S   .^ND  RP:SOLUTIONS 

ItuitT  c-!au.se  1  of  rule  XXII.  privalo 
bill.s  and  rfsoluti'tn.s  were  iiilrnduced  and 
.'ifVfrully  refeiTcd  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    AIOFTR 

H  li  «)o7S  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Cnpt 
H  A  Rowe  U)  the  Commirtee  on  the  Judl- 
ciiir . 

By  Mr    KKK1.IN(  iHU  Y.sKN 
H  U  6076     A    bill    lor    the    relief    of    Anna 
Miiri.i  deyer     t.    the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr  GUa.SKH 
H  H   6077     A     bill     for     the     relief     of      Ed 
Mue^-itf,  Jr      'o  the  Co!nn..itie  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR    607R     A    hill    for    'he    nllrf       :    T/e    Vee 
Hu.ir.^r     lo  the   Conimittt-i    on   the   J'.idiciary. 
li>  Mr    H.M.PI-  It.N 
H  }i    1.079     A    bin    ;  >r    'he    relief      >f    F-st^-r  i 
Hix-hman,    t^)    the    Committee    on    the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    KII  DAY 
H  U   OOHO     A  bill   for  the  relief    ..'   F:ilttu  I, 
Hrov.    to    toe    C- ■mn.i'lLc    on    tlie    JudUl.tr). 
By  Mr    Mdoia: 
n  U  Glial     A    bl.l    for    the     relief    of    C.i.rl 
GiilJirl  I^ng.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl.iry 

By  M--    U  UUIEN  of  New  York 
HR   6082    A     bill     for    the     relief    of     Mrs. 
\  irt.mus    V/.UT.    t'l    the    Committee    on    the 
J  idk  lary 

By  Mr    ROSTEVKOW>^KI 
H  R   6083     A     bill     for     the     r-llcf        f     .Mdo 
Oluntlnl.    to    the    Committee    on    the    J  idl- 
clury 

n,,  Mr    SIBAI. 
UK    '"("04     A    bin     for     the     relief    ■  >f     Mrs 
Hi.--llilil    Koli-ts, ,.s.    to    the    C  .minlttee    on    the 
,T-u!i.  .    ry 

By  Mr    WUIC.HT 
I!  R   f085     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    C.-ipt 
lorev./n   P    Johnson;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  J  :dlcl:iry 

By  Mr    BATKS 
H    Hea   249    Resi-iMitlnn  providing  for  send- 
ing the  bill  H  R    eni2  and  acconipixnylng  pn- 
jwrs  t^)  the  Court  nf  Clalm.«i.   'o  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judlc'.arr 


rFTITI()N.S.    ETC. 

VuiW'i  Llii'j.->e  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Ill  Mr  Mc-CULI.OCH  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  Verne  O  Woolf.  secretary,  and  others 
of    Local    105.    UAW.   Wap.Uoneta.    Ohio,    for 

the  Inclusion  .f  tlie  .'-tale  of  Ohio  In  the 
experimental  ftxxl  st.Lmp  plan,  and  for  the 
permanent  substitution  of  tlie  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  prest.-nt  plan  of  distribution  of 
Hurpliis  comm<idilie«  for  p'jor  relief,  which 
was  referretl  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Bjeloratrian  ladcpendence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

OW    mw    TOKK 
IN    THE   HOUSE   OF  RBPRESEINTATIVES 

Wedmsdav.  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  March  25, 
1961.  marked  the  43d  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

The  Byelortissiana  form  one  of  the 
many  Slavic  peoples  who  have  lived  un- 


der Russian  domination  for  centuries 
However,  they  have  tenarmu.'^ly  clung  to 
their  distinct  national  trait.s  and  haw- 
kept  their  national  traditicons  alive 
The.se  sturdy  and  stouLlicarted  people 
nuniberini,'  clcse  to  10  niillKjii  tttday. 
have  lived  in  their  hi.stonc  honiehuid  in 
the  frigid  north  country  betwt^n  east- 
ern Poland  and  Moscow  throuuhout 
their  recorded  hi-story,  long  tx-fore  tho 
ri.se  of  modem  Ru.ssia  Early  in  mod- 
ern times  the  coiuitry  was  conquered  by 
Russian  czars.  Since  then,  except  for  a 
brief  period  after  the  First  World  War. 
these  people  have  suffered  uiidi-r  Ru.s- 
sia's  czarist  autocracy,  and   today  thry 


are   .suffering   und«T    .Soviet    tolahtarian 
tyranny 

Toward  the  end  of  the  P'lr.st  Woi  Id 
War  when  Russian  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown, peoples  oppres.scd  under  that 
decrepit  regime  were  freed,  and  they 
all  proclaimed  their  independence. 
The  Byelorussians  were  among  the  first 
to  do  this.  On  March  25,  1918.  they 
proclaimed  their  national  independence 
mid  founded  the  Byeloru.ssian  Demo- 
cratic Repubhc.  That  historic  event 
ushered  In  a  new  era.  It  was  the  re- 
birth of  a  free  and  independent  Byelo- 
ru.ssia,  the  most  important  landmark  in 
Byelorussian  history. 
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During  the  next  3  difficult  years  the 
new  and  weak  state  fought  valiantly  for 
ii.s  very  existence,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
ostrwhelmed.  Early  in  1921  the  coun- 
tiy  was  overrun,  and  then  made  part 
uf  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  ended  inde- 
pendent and  free  Byelorussia.  For  40 
ye.u.s  these  people  have  been  living  un- 
der the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  com- 
munism Hard  pressed,  miserable,  and 
constantly  harassed,  they  still  breathe 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  indejiendence, 
and  long  for  their  deliverance  from  the 
Kremlin  s  tyranny. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  commend  them  for 
ihcir  courage.  i 


SS  "Hope' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN   IHE  HOU.'^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1961 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SS  Hope 
is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ce.s.sful  humanitarian  ventures  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Repoits  of  achievements  come 
to  us  from  the  Hope's  every  port  of  call. 

I  think  It  is  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  the  Hope  project  has  been 
the  American  President  Lines  which  not 
only  a.ssisted  in  the  acquisition  and  con- 
version of  the  ship,  a  period  of  nearly 
a  year  before  it  .sailed,  but  also  agreed 
to  operate  the  vessel  on  a  nonprofit  non- 
remunerative  basis. 

When  Mr.  George  Killion,  president 
of  American  President  Lines,  was  first 
apprized  of  this  project,  he  immediately 
offered  his  company's  services.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  SS  Hope  would  offer 
tangible  evidence  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  care  about  the  condi- 
tion of  less  fortunate  people  throughout 
the  world,  and  are  eager  to  extend  first- 
hand personal  aid  as  proof  of  their  con- 
cern. 

To  .speed  the  project  on  its  way,  Mr. 
Killion  directed  that  various  depart- 
ments of  his  company  begin  work  im- 
mediately to  determine  the  overall  re- 
quirements for  operating  the  ship.  After 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ship's  de- 
sign, the  company  participated  in  the 
arrangements  required  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  ship  to  conform  with  U.S. 
Coa.st  Guard  standards  of  merchant  ma- 
rine operation,  and  to  provide  adequate 
medical  facilities.  Subsequently,  the 
Navy  awarded  a  conversion  contract  to 
the  Puget  Sound  Drydock  &  Shipbuild- 
inu  Co. 

The  effort  by  American  President 
Lines  had  only  started.  Two  men  were 
a.ssigned  from  its  engineering  depart- 
ment to  represent  the  company  in  Seat- 
tie,  and  a  former  ship's  captain  was 
named  project  officer  to  prepare  the  ship 
for  its  mission  of  mercy. 

Almost  every  department  in  American 
President  Lines  assisted.  The  steward's 
department  spent  weeks  compiling  com- 
missary lists  for  the  first  voyage.    The 


legal  department  reviewed  the  many 
complex  contractual  arrangements  re- 
quired to  establish  the  program.  The 
finance  department  set  up  a  cost-ac- 
counting system  and  developed  financial 
data  to  permit  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation  to  plan  the  financing  of  the 
project.  The  industrial  relations  depart- 
ment worked  out  the  involved  bargaining 
contracts  with  the  seamen.  The  insur- 
ance department  developed  an  insur- 
ance program  for  the  project.  The 
service  and  supply  department  handled 
the  inventory,  the  purcha.sinp.  and  the 
organization  of  the  storing  program. 
The  operating  department  had  the  re- 
sEKjnsibility  of  consolidating  all  data  per- 
tinent to  getting  this  •city"  of  200  of- 
ficers, crew,  and  medical  staff  ready  for 
a  voyage  to  foreign  ports  thousands  of 
miles  distant.  And  the  public  relations 
department  assisted  in  planning  the  pub- 
licity needed  to  gain  support  for  the 
project,  and  in  the  raising  of  funds  to 
finance  it. 

Not  least  in  the  contributions  made 
by  American  President  Lines  was  the  as- 
signment of  Capt.  J.  M.  Windas  as  mas- 
ter of  the  SS  Hope.  A  43-year-old 
graduate  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, with  22  years'  experience  with 
American  President  Lines.  Captain 
Windas  had  been  serving  on  American 
President  Lines'  SS  President  Polk  when 
he  undertook   his  new  assignment. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Killion : 

American  President  Lines  Is  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  In  organizing  and  carrying  forth 
this  humanitarian  project,  and  to  be  linked 
with  the  many  others  who.'se  contributions 
have  made  its  success  possible. 


Byelomstian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NrW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29.  1961 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Byelo- 
russia is  the  country-  extending  from  the 
western  borders  of  Poland  to  the  ap- 
proaches of  Moscow.  It  is  a  cold  but 
fertile  land,  and  its  inhabitants  are — 
for  the  most  part — rugged  peasants. 
These  f>eople  numbering  some  10  million 
have  been  living  in  that  country'  from 
time  immemorial.  There  they  led  a 
simple  life  and  were  content  with  their 
lot  until  they  were  brought  under  Rus- 
sian czars  early  in  modem  times.  Then 
began  the  unhappy  period  of  their  his- 
tory. The  Russians  proved  very  oppres- 
sive, and  they  tried  to  absorb  the  Byelo- 
russians by  attempting  to  suppress  all 
Byelorussian  national  traits.  But  the 
Byelorussians  clung  to  these  and  strug- 
gled against  the  czarist  regime  to  main- 
tain their  national  identity,  and  to  re- 
gain their  freedom.  In  1918  when  that 
regime  was  no  more  they  asserted  their 
freedom  and  independence, 

Byelorussian  leaders  seized  upon  this 
chance,  proclaimed  their  independence 
on  March  25  and  established  the  Byelo- 


russian National  Republic.  Then  it 
seemed  all  joy  and  gaiety  for  these  op- 
pressed people.  They  were  enjoying 
their  freedom  and  working  hard  to  guard 
their  well-earned  freedom.  But  they 
were  faced  with  numerous  powerful  foes, 
and  among  these  Communist  Russia 
proved  formidable.  Early  in  1921  the 
Red  AiTny  attacked  Byelorussia,  overran 
it  and  soon  the  country  became  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Since  that  fateful 
year,  the  Byelorussians  have  been  suf- 
fering under  Communist  totalitarian 
tyranny  in  their  historic  homeland.  But 
they  still  cling  to  their  ideals,  and  sUll 
pray  for  their  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist tyranny.  On  the  43d  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence  day  we  echo 
their  genuine  patriotic  sentiments  and 
wish  them  more  power  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom. 


A  New  School  Aid  BUI  With  No  Strings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  I  have  in- 
troduced a  new  school  bill.  It  is  H.R. 
6074  and  would  provide  direct  aid  to 
the  States  for  educational  purp>oses  only. 

In  previous  Congresses,  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  so-called  Pelly  bill  which 
would  have  returned  2  percent  of  all 
Federal  income  taxes  collected  in  the 
various  States  to  them  to  be  expended 
by  each  State  in  accordance  with  its 
own  budget.  Based  on  Federal  income 
tax  collections,  this  bill  would  have  re- 
funded $1.1  billion  without  any  Federal 
controls.  No  cost  of  Federal  adminis- 
tration would  have  been  involved.  The 
only  procedure  would  have  been  50 
checks  from  the  Treasurer  to  50  State 
treasurers. 

There  was  one  flaw  in  this  proposal; 
namely,  the  fact  that  corporation  taxes 
are  paid  in  one  State  but  the  profits 
which  are  taxed  are  often  earned  in 
several  States.  States  such  as  Alaska 
or  my  own  State  of  Washington  would 
have  suffered  because  many  big  corpo- 
rations have  their  headquarters  in  cities 
like  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  or  San 
FYancisco.  As  a  result,  income  tax  re- 
turns paid  in  some  States  reflect  profits 
earned  in  other  States. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  admitted 
that  weakness  in  the  bill  and  since  the 
86th  Congress  have  sought  to  come  up 
with  a  new  and  more  equitable  basis  of 
tax  refund. 

My  new  bill,  H.R.  6074,  removes  the 
inequity.  It  would  limit  the  refund  to  a 
percent  of  personal  or  individual  taxes. 
In  other  words,  my  new  proposal  is  to 
turn  back  5  percent  of  the  taxes  on  in- 
come paid  by  individuals.  It  excludes 
refunding  of  payroll  taxes  under  social 
security  and  likewise  does  not  include 
any  part  of  the  income  taxes  on  corpo- 
ration profits. 
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Based  on  a  breakdown  of  such  taxes 
furnished  me  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
Ljiess,  I  have  estimated  the  annuai  re- 
turn of  taxes  for  education  under  my  bill 
as  follows: 


.4  mount 

$13.  705,000 

2,  080.  000 

8.  615.  000 

5   890.  000 

207. 285.  000 

35. 253. 000 

38. 095. 000 

12.  735.  OOO 

14,  588.000 

34.  400.  000 

22   265,  000 

5,  696.  000 

4.  070,000 

lao.  855,  000 

47,  475,  000 

17,  635,  000 

15. 220   000 

14   385,  000 

1 7    9 1 5 , 000 

5   305    OOO 

43   315.  000 

64,  700,  000 


420. 000 
350, 000 


.M.ibama 
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Artcansas 
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Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 
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Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 
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Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
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Maryland 
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Michigan 106.  765,  CX)0 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana - 
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Nevada 
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New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New   York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
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South  Dakota 

Tennessee 
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Utah 

Vermont 
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Washington 
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Wisconsin 
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32 
5 
48,015 


OOO 

4,  065   000 

1  !    270   000 

3,  910,  000 


755,  000 
980.  OCX) 
865,  000 
435.  OOO 


4. 

63 

5 

335. 

20,  990,  000 

2,  775.  000 

131.885.000 

16.  775.  000 

16,  770.  000 

li8.  960.  000 

9.255,  WO 

7,  590,  000 
2,  985,  000 

18,  375.  000 
72.  695,  000 
6.  325.  000 
2.  165,000 
23.  685.  000 
27.  755.  000 

8.  096.  OOO 
36.  100.  000 

2.  420   000 


Total. 


1.961.  180,  000 


Postal  N«(c 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AVERY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRES£NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1961 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  8pe«\ker.  I  am  In 
complete  accord  with  the  philosophy 
that  party  workers  should  be  rewarded 
for  their  eCTort  If  their  candidate  Is  suc- 
cessful in  his  campaign  for  any  p'lblic 
ofBce.  The  civil  service  system  has  re- 
moved many  Government  jobs  from  the 
conventional  patronage  role,  but  gener- 
ally speaking  the  policy-making  posi- 
tions are  subject  to  political  appoint- 
ment, as  they  should  be.  Under 
unanlmoiJs  consent,  I  include  an  excerpt 
from  a  recent  coltimn  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  that  is  an  example  of  an 


appropriate    recognition    for    campaign 
services  rendered; 

PosT.\L  Note 
Tyler  Abell.  28.  has  been  aj)[xjintt.'d  ajisUt- 
ant  to  the  executive  assistant  to  Postmaster 
General  Day  Mr  Abe'.l.  who  is  the  step- 
son of  Columnist  Drew  Pearsm,  will  get  a 
salary  ff  $13  730  a  year 


Hospitalization  for  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian 
Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF   Ri-MAHKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or     .\I.A3KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.SENTA  1  IVKS 

Wednesday.  Ma^vh   29,   1961 

Mr  RIVERS  oi  AliUika  Mr  Spt'uker. 
It  1.-^  my  prrvile'.:e  to  spt'.ik  nf  inucli  ncfd- 
ed  vt'ler.\ns'  lem.>liilion  now  pending  m 
thiS  body,  which  is  couched  in  Keneral 
terms,  but  which  would  have  .'specific  ap- 
plication to  America's  veterans  liviii*;  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Since  ihe.se  veteran.s 
have  come  from  all  our  States  and  fuuKht 
for  all  of  us.  I  seek  tiie  con-suieraliun  and 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  my  bill,  H  R 
J923 

This  legislation,  with  regard  to  which 
I  have  already  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  of  the  Hou.-e 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AlTair.s.  would 
allow  the  Veterans'  Adininu>trator  to 
make  contracts  witti  private  ho.'^pltal.s 
for  tlie  treatment  of  veteran.s  with  non- 
.'iiTvice-connected  disabilities,  if  .said 
veterans  re.side  in  States  not  h.i'.:ii.4  a 
Veterans'  Admmi.stration  hospital  or  in 
States  not  having  ."such  facilltie.s  within 
500  mile.s  of  their  borders  In  practical 
effect,  this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  apply 
only  to  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  kvialalion  to 
effectuate  a  simple  and  inexpensive  solu- 
tion to  a  defect  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration program,  having  to  do  with 
Veterans'  Admmistration  facilities  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii 

Lot  us  start  with  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  in 
Alaska  and  none  in  Hawaii,  and  there 
never  has  been  During  the  years  when 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  territories,  this 
situation  was  no  problem  becau.'^e  exist- 
ing law — section  601 '4i  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code  —then  authorized 
and  still  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator, among  his  other  functions,  to 
contract  with  private  ho.spitals  for  the 
care  of  veterans  with  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities  or  ailments  in  a  ter- 
ritory, commonwealth,  or  r>osse.sslon 
Now  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  States 
of  the  Union,  however,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration ha.s  lost  its  ueneral  author- 
ity to  provide  contract  hospital  care  !n 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  such  cases. 

Admittedly  this  authority  .so  exercised 
by  the  Veterans'  Administrator  in  a  ter- 
ritory, commonwealth,  or  po.sse.s,slon.  and 
which  he  previously  exercised  in  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  allowing  hospital  care  for  non- 
service-connected  disorders  only  in  Vet- 


rritns"  Administration  or  othtr  Federal 
hospitals  on  a  t)eds-available  basis.  The 
nason  for  the  exception  is  stated  in  the 
AdministKitor's  rci>ort  on  the  legislation 
now  before  you.  as  follows 

Historically,  the  exception  to  p'  riiilt  hus- 
plt.il  care  lu  prlv:itc  f.icllltlcs  fur  war  vtt- 
ernns  wl'h  non-servtre-connected  conditions 
In  n  icrri'iiry  or  [v^sResslnn  wns  bit.sed  upon 
s(->e>  lal  cimslderLilli  ms  These  Hpp.irently  lu- 
cUulod  ;  he  f  icUirs  of  ^reat  distances  frimi 
the  niiiiuland.  diflkjliy  in  transferring  p.i- 
Uci.Us  U)  lUe  States,  and  the  relatively  sni.ill 
',  .  .:nf  u!  p.it.ei.i  ilt  riiHud  In  the  terrili<n»,-;; 
;ind    {Xissesslons 

These  words  are  well  six'ken  and  thoy 
apply  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  today  as 
r;uch  a.N  they  did  during  the  days  of  ter- 
ritoriality Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  just 
as  f.ir  away  from  the  other  Stati's  as 
ihi  y  were  then,  transportation  ditricul- 
t.t-.  still  ix^rsist,  and  the  patient  demand 
1,.  too  small  to  justify  the  great  expense 
of  Constructing  and  operating  a  VA  hos- 
pital in  Alaska  and  one  in  Hawaii.  Since 
neither  Alaska  nor  Hawaii  have  sought 
VA  hospitals,  and  are  not  about  to  be- 
come that  kind  of  a  burden  on  the  Cien- 
eral  Treasury.  I  am  offering  and  urging 
the  simple,  equitable,  and  cornparativtlv 
inexpensive  .solution  contained  in  my  bill. 
H  II  2923  I  aiso  point  out  that  the 
savings  in  transportation  which  would 
be  effected  by  my  bill  would  constltuti' 
a  substantial  offset  to  the  cost  of  hospi- 
tal care  in  private  local  hospitals. 

May  I  now  speak  of  that  portion  of  the 
Administrator's  report  which  says: 

We  have  bedj  ullix^iited  fur  VA  beneficiaru ."; 
o.  ho.splt.ils  of  the  Department  of  Dcfcnte 
and  the  Dfp'irtmei.t  'f  Health.  Kducallcr! 
and  Welfare  In  Hawaii  beds  are  allora'cd 
for  our  use  by  the  Defense  I>epartmeiit  In 
rnphr  Cenpni!  Hospital  We  believe  that 
the  need.s  in  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  a:e 
l)eli.^  met  to  a  reasonable  and  projjer  extent 
by   the   Ui>e  iif   tlie«>e  Government  facUltiea. 

This  statement  sounds  good  on  Its 
face,  but  does  not  work  out  in  practice 
in  Alaska  I'o  ho  sure,  there  Is  a  military 
hospital  at  EHmendorf  Air  Force  Base 
near  Anchorage  and  one  at  Fort  Wain- 
wright  near  Fairbanks,  which  meet  the 
needs  of  the  veterans  in  the  rail  t>elt. 

The  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Hospital  at  Anchorage  plays  little  part 
in  this  picture  because  it  duplicates  the 
care  available  at  the  Elmendorf  Air 
F>)rce  Hase  Hospital  in  the  ca.ses  with 
w  hich  we  are  presently  concerned  Sinct* 
the  rail  belt  Is  about  midway  between 
Ket,chikan  near  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  Alaska  and  the  most  westerly 
part,  the  problem  still  remains  as  to  tho 
i'rea^er  part  of  the  great  area  of  Alaska. 
Veterans  in  Ketchikan  and  Juneau  and 
other  communities  in  southeastern  Alas- 
ka are  an  average  of  about  1,000  miles 
from  Anchorage  at  the  southerly  end  of 
the  rail  belt  and  a  like  dl,^tance  from 
P'airbanks  at  the  northerly  end.  In  other 
woids.  they  are  as  far  a'.vay  from  the  hos- 
pitals on  the  rail  belt  as  they  are  from 
the  VA  hospital  at  Portland,  Oreg.  Vet- 
erans at  Nome  are  500  miles  from  the 
rail  belt  and  those  of  Bethel.  Dillingham, 
and  other  places  farther  west  a  compara- 
ble distance,  but  with  less  frequent  plane 
service  Right  at  hand  in  the  commu- 
nities I  have  named  are  good  local  hos- 
pitals where  the  lives  of  our  veterans  can 
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be  safeguarded  instead  of  jeopardized  by 
waiting  for  the  next  airplane  departure. 
and  then  suffering  the  rigors  of  getting 
to  the  plane,  aboard  the  plane,  and 
riisrmbarking  therefrom  In  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

Some  of  the  private  hospitals  with 
w  hich  the  Veterans'  Administration  made 
contract  arrangements  during  the  days 
when  Alaska  was  a  territory  are  at  such 
w  iriely  scattered  locations  as  Ketchikan, 
.Tuneau.  Sitka.  'Wrangell,  Petersburg. 
Cordova.  Glenallen.  Anchorage.  Seward. 
Kodiak.  Palmer,  Nome,  and  Fairbanks. 

Because  of  the  vastness  of  Alaska  and 
its  great  distance  from  the  nearest  State. 
It  IS  apparent  to  me  that  for  the  welfare 
of  the  veterans  involved  these  cases  aris- 
in!T  in  communities  distant  from  the 
mil  belt  should  be  cared  for  locally  in 
private  local  facilities.  I  also  suggest 
that  because  of  these  great  distances  and 
transportation  difficulties.  Alaska  can 
readily  be  distinguished  as  a  State 
apart  from  the  usual  situation  in  the 
southerly  48  States,  and  that  the  Admin- 


istrator may  forget  the  fear  he  has  ex- 
pressed that  this  legislation,  if  enacted, 
might  become  a  precedent  for  extending 
the  idea  to  all  the  States.  I  sincerely 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  considered 
on  its  merits. 

To  strengthen  the  statement  which  I 
made  to  the  subcommittee,  I  submitted 
for  the  record  of  the  hearings  support- 
ing documents  which  I  recommend  to 
your  attention.  These  documents  con- 
sist of  a  strong  statement  of  Alaska's 
Governor.  William  A.  Egan.  an  urgent 
joint  resolution  of  the  Alaska  Legisla- 
ture, detailed  facts  and  figures  provided 
by  Ernest  E.  Lincoln,  manager  of  the  VA 
regional  office  at  Juneau,  and  statements 
and  telegrams  from  veterans'  organiza- 
tions throughout  Alaska. 

I  trust.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Alaska's 
veterans,  numbering  approximately  15,- 
000.  who  are  so  far  away  from  VA  hos- 
pital facilities  but  who  did  so  much  for 
America  in  times  of  national  peril,  will 
be  granted  the  benefits  which  would  be 
authorized  by  my  bill. 


Donatioiu  of  Sori^s  Pcr»«Md  Property 

for  Parposet  ef  EdicaiMn,  Health,  and 
Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESEWTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  in  the  Congjikssional 
Record  herewith  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare which  shows  that  eligible  educa- 
tional, health,  and  civil  defense  units 
received  surplus  personal  property  with 
acquisition  cost  of  $25,310,206  in  the 
month  of  February  1961.  This  brings 
the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  to  $206,- 
304.524. 

The  report  follows: 
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1.23.(1,'^ 

1.3or,.  ,'3r 


227.919  I       r,72.  ?«'►* 

.'.9«'.  I'l."  3,34.  l'.y 

T29.*:4  I       31  is. -.11 

413.31.1  lni2,  l.'i7 

72i.2y  1.211'.  43a 


3.  2»if..  no        2, 1!»5,034  I  3,  13H.  22»< 


297.766 
56.533 
W.  139 

21'>.  6^^ 
39.641 

692,674 


1S2,382 
ISh,  5hl 

93.499 
3.'MJ.  ,533 

4l,(»37 

826.032 


15a,  574 

110.  13b 
2.  562.  9,'W 
29«l,  414 
44,316 
5lil,0<i4 
665.  3i  I 


60,276 

2SM  1,301 

a,  744. 661 

233.322 
109.  2^ 
369.030 
32H,  123 


Total 

Grallii  total 


5. 826,  384  I        n7.  067  |     4,  333,  781  |     5. 124.  963 
L'sTsssTK^i    5. 961, 8&S  I  25.  584,  288     25.310,206 


eC717 

2Vi.  26(1 

1.321.392 
922.994 


■ 


2'Jl  '.179 
.V).  .'.33 
79.  l*j'i 

mi  39<i 

3i*.  2'  i4 
6L'7.  271 


151.  46S 


11' I. 
1,874. 

7'.'. 

42. 
470. 
4M9, 


13.S 
7Vs 
537 
4,.l 
717 
703 


3.  218.  842 


21,  012,  343 
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Keonedy  Hoouaf  Bill  To  Cost  in  Excess 
of  $7BillioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASmMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
13.  I  presented  to  the  House  an  itemized 
cost  of  President  Kennedys  housing 
program  based  on  his  messace  .submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  March  9 

At  that  time  I  noted  that  the  total 
flnancial  impact  of  the  President  s  hous- 
ing message  involved  an  ultimate  ex- 
penditure of  $6,813  billion. 

However,  without  touching  on  the 
merits  of  the  specific  proposals  in  the 
President's  message  I  noted  that  only 
$50  million,  or  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
$6  8  billion,  would  be  subject  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  a  revised  statement 
of  the  administration's  housing  program 
based  upon  the  legislation  introduced  in 
the  House  on  March  29  as  H  R   6028 

The   itemized  cost  is  as   follows: 

Fi-iannal  vnpact  Of  S.  1478   iH  R    60:Si     the 

Housing  Act  o/  I96i 

|In  nii!lion.<<| 


Proifr;in> 


I'lunrunkr  zr;iiit.'<     

I'l'riiiuiuiit.  '(itii  l.mil  tuquLsl- 

tloii 

OiK-n  lan<l  (or  future  develop- 

riii-nt     ....  .- 

I-  \  \l  \  ■i[itMi;ki  «t.sistanrv .... 
I  )iriTt  liiarw  for  eMfrly  houstni; 

I'uMh'  hoiL>!in^  . .      .. 

\  I'lifif't.al  HuNi'lies  for  fl>lfrly 

tctuitifs  

1  S'tiioiistrutioii  KrunU  for  piil>- 

ll<    hoii.'«inir  

Cii!!i:iiuriity  fixillties 

f'«i..  Kf  housiii(t    


r.it;il. 


1  Oi.il  kjiirLs  .ind  >rrariL« 


Ctrtinta 


S2..V» 


Lioutu>: 


•  tMKI 

•  .1(1 


>  •  1.M3 

"2*0 

»10 


4.873 


«  ■  1.3J0 
2,300 


7,173 


•  .Vllthorizts  .onlnu-t.s  pl.-ltfiin;  f.uih  of  I'.S.  (iovcru 
■U'lii.  Consmi's  L-.  It'KulU  toiiii'l  to  i|>tTC>priaic  iiiuiu'v 
In  fiifiiri"   vfar"; 

'  \  1  iroi'Tiatii  n  by  Coligri'vs  iit  i- --  .i  y  1 1  fore  '-on 
ti(tclu4l  iiMiKai  .n  itTfrfivf 

'  In'  liiilt'M  in  Krnru'Jy  hotiHinu  nievuijrc.  Kut  not  in 
lioii,'-i;;tf  f'lll  ^l♦■l■al  !.•<<•  of  penit'ticN  i«f  W  llli.ilii.-i  hill,  8  S.'i)» 
II  II  K  \  »  il!  iTiiN.r^i'  WlUt;uii>  lull  on  Ilii.<  ■iiil.jii  I   ws  |)tii' 

uf  llnu<lll|f   t'lll 

'  N  .t  iiiiiroprl.itod;  Troivuiy  w  ith  Ir  iw.ijs  art'  noli  I 
tR  ■■|"iMir    I't't   (ninsiutionii    ' 

»  Hh.^  I  >ii  II  li  KA  pstimatrsof  sill.-.  ;:.-,  to  he  actirilU 
ili'NtiivMJ  wiih  irt'flit  Klyt-n  for  ri'lininu  ronlnwt  niih 
-I'lif-i  fhroiiifh  ciics.s  reifUif.^  at  flsr.il  WSH  rnU'  of  17'  : 
(xTiitit  H  H.  Iillion  woiiltl  N'  ni  niiiniiM  fH'rnil.tvlMi 
Hill  hor!/..>l  ion  iviiilablf  uinler  prrn*  lit  ■it.»liitor>  i-oiUrnc 
lutliori'v     |7W  million  per  year  for  *)  \cirM 

'  ll.i-M'l  iin  '  I  of  new  puhlir  hon.<iiu.'  lut liorii.it ions 
foe  "lltrly  imtsoil'J  (Kennedy  nirs.-i;M{r 

■  ColJigf  lioii.^iiiK  loans  h.ivf  iilw.i\->  !>*•«•»  purt  of 
omnibti.<  liou-^inc  f>ill.s.  It  wivh  ri'<|ii*"vtii|  in  i  •M-|mniii- 
nifisnitc    iltlioiiiL'li  11  U  KA  » IIHI  ill  i-liniiii  irr  \>t:,si  mi, 

I  note  that  we  may  now  refer  co  the 
administration's  housing  program  as  a 
$7  17  billion  program.  This  represents 
the  total  loans  and  grants,  or  the  total 
moneys  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
.should  the  bill  be  enacted.  I  note  that 
of  this  $7.17  billion  only  $140  million,  or 
less  than  2  percent,  would  be  subject  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  The 
other  98  percent  would  either  involve 
loans  from  the  Treasury  or  contractual 


obligations  which  will  make  it  necessary 
in  future  years  to  appropriate  the 
money,  with  no  room  for  discretion  or 
judgment  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  mu.st  disappointed 
to  read  in  tiie  pre.ss  that  this  bill  has  a 
price  tag  of  approximately  $3  billion 
The  reason  is  that  the  press  accepts  the 
Agency  handout  at  face  value  Yet.  an 
inquisitive  reporter,  and  I  hkt-  to  tlunk 
that  all  reporters  are  inquisitive,  would 
note  that  the  administration  was  a.skin»,' 
for  an  additional  100.000  units  of  public 
housing.  Yet.  tlie  cost  bitakdo\Mi  sup- 
plied by  the  administral:un  contaiiu'd 
no  estimated  dollar  figure  for  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  these  100  000  public 
housing  units 

If  any  Member  of  the  House  believt-.s 
that  public  hou.sing  costs  notliui^;.  h-l 
him  look  on  pane  3'J3  of  the  Bad^j'-t  of 
the  United  States  for  tiie  H.scal  yeai  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  he  will  note  a  re- 
quest for  an  appropriation  of  $169,300- 
000.  This  monpy  will  be  paid  during  the 
fiscal  year  1962  to  .service  the  debt  on 
existing  public  housing  This  is  an  out- 
right subsidy  because  the  rental  income 
from  public  housing  units  pays  only  the 
operating  costs.  Now.  when  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee goes  into  .session  to  ponder  this 
request  for  $169.300  000.  it  will  f\nd  tiiat 
it  has  absolutfiy  no  discretion  in  elimi- 
nating the  Item  or  even  reducing  it  The 
United  States  is  legally  boiuid  to  appro- 
priate and  disburse  this  money  on  the 
basis  of  contracts  whicli  the  Congress 
authorized  in  1949  to  be  executed  in  Ih.e 
name  of  the  United  States 

This  IS  a  glaring  example  t)f  the  lack 
of  control  of  the  public  purse,  control 
which  the  Congress  has  relinquished  to 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch 

It  IS  therefore  utterl:  fanta-stic  for 
anyone  to  label  thus  bill  a.s  a  $3  billion 
or  $4  billion  measure  by  not  including 
an  estimate  of  cost  for  public  housing 

It  IS  to  correct  this  glaring  defect  m 
pinning  down  the  actual  cost,  current 
and  ultimate,  to  the  taxpayers  of  the.se 
programs  that  I  introduced  Hou.se  Reso- 
lution 115  which  would  require  that  all 
legi.slation  involving  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  be  subject  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  regret  that  the 
Hou.se  Rules  Committee  has  refu.st>d  to 
let  the  House  work  Its  will  on  House 
Re.solution  115 

Soon  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tumty  to  work  its  will  on  this  $7  173 
billion  measure  I  hope  that  at  that 
time  we  can  rai.se  a  standard  for  fi.scal 
re.sponsibility  to  which  all  men  migh.t 
repair 


Byelorussian    Independence   Day 

FX'r?:N.-^ION   OF  HFM.AHKS 

( .r 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or   Nrw    Y    RK 
IN    THE  HOU.-^K  OF  KKPKKSKNT.^ITVES 

Wednesday   March  29.  1961 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Speaker.  Byelo- 
russiaris  are  one  of  the  score  of  larger 
racial   groups   who   have   been   suffering 


under  the  Soviet  re^;ime  As  a  matter 
of  fact  throughout  their  modern  history 
they  have  been  enslaved  under  Russian 
regimes,  both  czarist  and  Communist. 
Except  for  the  very  brief  period  of  3 
yeais  their  history  is  one  of  subjection  to 
Ru.s.sian  autocracy  and   tyranny 

In  1918.  however,  when  the  czarist 
reyime  in  Russia  was  no  more,  they  as- 
.seited  then  lieedom  and  proclaimed 
their  independence  on  March  25  That 
was  43  yeais  ai;o,  and  the  eviTit  con.sti- 
tuted  a  Veritable  landmark  in  Byelorus- 
si.iii  modern  history  Then  the  Byelo- 
!U.s.si.iii  National  Republic  was  set  up 
.iinl  the  people  of  Byeluru.ssia.  some  10 
million  of  them  m  their  histoiic  home- 
laiul  worked  hard  to  streiiKtheii  then 
(ounliy  a:;ainst  its  foes.  Unfortunately 
they  were  faced  with  powerful  and  deadly 
enemies,  who  could  be  fatal  to  their 
iiuiepeiuknce  Karly  in  1921  the  Red 
army  attacked  and  oven  an  the  country, 
tiiu.s  putting;  an  end  to  independent  Bye- 
lorussia Then  the  country  Wiis  in- 
coipoialeci  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
people  became  -ubmeiged  m  the  vast 
Soviet  empii''  Fortunately,  however, 
in  thus  submeiued  and  enslaved  state 
Byeloi  u.s.sians  are  not  lost  They  still 
retain  their  love  foi  freedom  and  cherish 
then  national  independence  On  March 
25  their  independence  day,  our  good 
wishes  go  to  her  and  let  us  hope  they 
will  once  attain  their  uoal  of  freedofn 


Petition  by  Anti-Communist  Action 
Committee  of  Western  New  York 


EXTF>NSION   OF   REM.ARK.S 

tir 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or    NT.V,     V     EK 

IN    1HK   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVLb 
Wrdnrsdau   Starch  29,  1961 

Mr  PILLION  Mr  Speaker,  it  was  a 
distinct  honor  today  to  present  a  peti- 
tion siKnod  by  10.000  residents  of  west- 
ern New  Y(jrk  State  to  Representative 
P'rascis  E.  Waltzr.  chairman  and  Rep- 
resentative Gordon  H  Scherer.  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee, It  IS  also  beint;  presented  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 

The  petition  prai.ses  and  supports  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate 
.sulx-omnuttees  lh'>  laiv-iuage  of  the 
petition  is: 

We  tlie  uiidersigiu'cl  ri't  igiii/p  the  s<-r.- 
iU-1  nature  of  the  Communist  consplrary. 
which  Hints  to  overthrow  ,iur  constlt ut lonnl 
Koveriiment  and  estJibll.sh  C'inununl.st  dlc- 
t  Htorshlp  We  praise  tiie  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  tlie  Senate 
Inrernul  .Security  Subcommittee  lor  their 
(llligpnt  and  patriotic  efforts  to  expose, 
.vnalyze  and  publlcl/e  the  true  nature  of  the 
(■  mimunlst  c"n.«plr:\cy.  and  t<i  recommend 
If»{i.s;at inn  t<j  i.irwtPC.  u.s  agHln.^t  rnniniiuUsni 
We  reafflrm  our  supp  rt  of  these  committees 
in  their  v.iluable  and  necessary  work  of  ex- 
jJoKlMK  C'lmmunlst  treason  and  subversion, 
and  pr'i[)i>sing  remedial  legitlatlon 

The  petition  submitted  today  is  being 
Compiled  by  the  United  Anti-Communist 
Action  Committee  of  We.stern  New  York. 
It  IS  only  a  portion  of  the  number  of 
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citizens  who  are  expressing  their  sxip- 
port  of  these  congressional  committees. 

The  committee's  executives  are:  Fran- 
ces M  Kindel.  chairman ;  Albert  J.  Wein- 
f  1 1,  the  committee's  speakers'  bureau  di- 
rector; Walter  V.  Chopyk,  secretary  of 
il.e  Fne  County  Planning  Board;  Al- 
rn  nd  E  Fisher,  contact  officer  of  the 
V'  trriins'  Administration  In  Buffalo;  Jo- 
1  ;,h  P  McNamara,  an  attorney,  and 
loimerly  the  Americanism  chairman  of 
the  Eric  County  American  Legion;  and 
Andrew  Diakun,  an  attorney.  ThisWMn- 
mittee  and  its  executives  are  performing 
ft  distinct  public  service  in  alerting  our 
citi/ens  to  the  menace  of  communism. 

The  petitions  are  being  compiled  in 
coordination  with  the  showing  of  the 
lilm  Operation  Abolition."  This  film 
IS  being  presented  to  audiences  consist- 
ing of  .school  pupils  and  citizextf  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

The  American  people  must  be  kept 
realistically  aware  of  the  continuing 
dangers  of  communism.  We  must  never 
forget  for  a  moment  the  evils  of  the 
coiTununistic  antigod  philosophy,  it  is 
criminal  tactics,  it  is  socialist  economy. 
it  Ls  totalitarian  government,  it  Is  im- 
morality, and  it  is  contempt  for  the  In- 
dividual citizen. 

The  United  Anti-Communist  Commit- 
tee of  Western  New  York  and  the  in- 
dividual citizens  who  signed  this  peti- 
tion are  to  be  commended  for  their 
patriotism  and  their  sincere  Interest  in 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  this  Nation 
and  tlic  free  world. 


Federal  Ai^  to  EaKatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    kLJLMJLk 

IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESKWTATIVBS 

Wednesdav,  March  29, 1961 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.     Mr.  Speaker, 

in  my  testimony  today  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  General  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  pomled  out  that  Alaska,  among 
other  impacted  districts,  woukl  lose  in- 
stead of  gain  under  proyisions  of  H.R. 
4970  as  presently  written,  which  is  the 
administration  bill  for  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Since  my  testimony  also  re- 
ferred to  the  other  States,  I  am 
prompted  to  make  known  to  all  my  col- 
leaKues  the  substance  thereof.  In  gen- 
eral, I  s(>eak  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  represents  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  im- 
prove and  equalize  minimum  standards 
of  education  throughout  our  country, 
and  I  find  from  discussing  this  subject 
wiih  many  of  my  fellow  Alaskans  that 
my  State  may  be  recorded  as  strongly  in 
support  of  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
education.  This  enthusiasm,  however. 
has  been  postulated  upon  the  under- 
standing that  appropriate  legislation  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  urgent  national 
purpose  would  increase  flnancial  imple- 
mentation of  Alaska's  school  program  as 
well  as  the  school  programs  in  the  other 


States.  Imagine  then  my  cwistemation, 
and  like  feelings  on  the  part  of  my 
fellow  Alaskans,  when  analysis  of  H.R. 
4970  disclo.sed  that  Alaska,  which  is  a 
recipient  of  Federal  school  impact  funds, 
would  get  $68,800  less  per  year  under 
said  bill  than  if  it  had  never  been  intro- 
duced. This  figure  is  based  upon  an 
estimate  for  1962  shown  by  the  following 
figures  from  tables  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

State  of  Alapka  Asst-stance  to  I^^P^CTFT) 
School  Districts 

Under  Public  Law  874: 

It  retained  as  is eS.  090.  300 

If  amendc-d  by  title  11  of  H  R. 

4870 7.  577.  800 

Loss,   this   ;-Jias^ 512,500 

Under  Public  Law  815; 

If  ret-ilned  as  is 2.  447,  300 

If  amended  bv  title  UI  of  H  R 

4970 --      2.336.000 

Lo!S.  tills   phase    .  _    111.300 

Total    los.s    under    titles    II 

and    III 623,800 

Offset  by  $15  per  pupil  payment.  555,000 

Net  loss  under  HJi.  4970  if 
enRctod  with  titles  II 
and  m  retained 68.800 

As  you  may  know,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues have  advised  that  similar  losses 
would  result  to  then'  impacted  districts 
if  H.R.  4970  is  enacted  as  written.  I 
expect  that  H.R.  4970  was  drafted  in 
haste,  and  that  HEW  knew  this  commit- 
tee might  in  the  course  of  its  studies  dis- 
cover ine<iuitics  and  take  appropriate 
amendatory  action  to  remedy  the  mis- 
carriage of  this  program  as  it  would 
apply  to  Alaska  and  a  few  other  districts. 

From  developments  thus  far  I  am  able 
to  pinpoint  several  alternative  remedies. 

May  I  first  mention  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  in  full  force  and  effect.  In  H.R. 
36T7,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CHara]  proposes  a  2-year  extension, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PiKEl  through  the  medium  of  H.R.  3566, 
proposes  a  4-year  extension,  and  Senator 
Engle  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  S. 
1078  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
provisions  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874.  The  purpose  of  any  cf  these 
proposals  can,  of  course,  be  accomplished 
by  sti-iking  all  of  the  titles  II  and  in 
from  H.R.  4970  and  substituting  simple 
extension  provisions.  This  I  recommend 
and  would  fully  support. 

Passage  of  H  R.  4970  after  being  so 
amended  would  produce  for  Alaska  the 
estimated  sum  of  $555,000  the  first  year, 
$645,000  the  second  year,  and  $750,000 
the  third  year  over  and  above  entitle- 
ments under  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874.  Because  of  the  many  finan- 
cial demands  upon  Alaska  incident  to 
these  first  years  of  statehood,  there  is  an 
acute  need  for  such  aid  to  help  meet  the 
educational  demands  of  Alaska's  rapidly 
increasing  school  population  and  for 
improvin.g  its  already  excellent  public 
school  system,  with  regard  to  which  tiigh 
standards  are  maintained  in  spite  of 
handicaps.  Because  of  the  hich  cost  of 
construction   and  high  operating  costs. 


Alaska  disburses  approximately  50  Tier- 
cent  of  its  total  tax  revenues,  both  State 
and  local,  in  behalf  of  education,  includ- 
ing support  of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

A  related  factor  to  consider  is  that 
Federal  aid  to  education  in  Alaska  looks 
more  impressive  dollarwise  than  in  prac- 
tical results.  According  to  statistics 
prepared  by  the  Oilice  of  Education  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
und  Welfare,  the  per  pupil  cost  in  A'aska 
of  a  minimum  school  facility  under  Pub- 
lic Law  815  came  to  $2,300  in  1958  r.nd 
$2,630  in  1959.  In  New  York,  for  the 
same  period,  the  1958  cost  of  $1,810 
shrank  to  $1,750  in  1959.  Ranking  the 
States  in  this  regard  from  highest  to 
lowest,  the  median  is  found  in  Maine 
with  a  1959  per  pupil  construction  cost 
of  $1,150  which  is  less  than  half  of 
sucli  cost  in  Alaska.  This,  I  believe, 
graphically  demonstrates  one  of  the 
handicaps  with  which  Alaskans  are  con- 
fronted in  maintaining  their  school 
system. 

Reverting  now  to  another  idea,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  consider  a  defect 
in  title  I  discovered  by  Dr.  George 
Roger.":,  in  analyzing  the  administrative 
procedure  involved.  Dr.  Rogers,  a  highly 
competent  economist  presently  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Alaska,  has 
pointed  out  that  in  computing  the  total 
earnings  of  individuals  within  each  State 
and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  statis- 
ticians at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  included 
the  pay  of  military  personnel  within 
each  State  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
As  you  know,  the  total  of  individual 
earnings  within  each  State  is  divided  by 
the  number  of  pupils  therein  to  deter- 
mine the  income  per  public  school  pupil 
for  each  State.  We  also  know  that  the 
pay  of  military  personnel  is  exempt  from 
State  taxation  and  would  not,  there- 
fore, reflect  upon  the  abUity  of  a  State 
to  maintain  its  public  school  system. 
Accordingly,  the  pay  of  military  person- 
nel should  not  be  included.  Although 
this  factor  increases  total  individual 
earnings  within  all  the  States  on  an 
average  of  only  3 '2  percent,  it  hits 
Alaska  very  hard.  Tax-free  military 
payrolls  constitute  26  percent  of  total 
individual  earnings  within  Alaska.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  entirely  false  impres-^ion 
is  created  as  to  total  earnings  cf  in- 
dividuals in  Alaska  subject  to  State  taxa- 
tion, with  the  consequence  that  Alaska 
is  erroneously  rated  in  this  regard  as 
one  of  the  richest  States  and  placed  in 
the  category  of  States  slated  to  get  only 
$15  per  pupil  as  contrasted  with  more 
than  twice  that  much  for  certain  other 
States.  This  military  pay  factor,  unless 
coiTected,  will  also  adversely  affect  other 
States  within  which  are  located  sub- 
stantial military  establishments.  Thus, 
individual  earnings  throughout  the  pro- 
gram should  be  computed  without  in- 
cluding the  pay  of  military  personnel. 
This  point,  which  was  brought  to  light 
by  Dr.  Rogers,  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  by  Senator  GTcnrmttG  of 
Alaska  as  part  of  an  amendment  which 
he  has  proposed  to  S.  1021.  the  Senate 
counterpart  of  H.R.  4970.  Senator 
Gruening's  amendment  would  also  take 
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into  account  comparative  cobta  of  con- 
sti-ucUon  in  the  several  States  Ihe  re- 
maining feature  of  his  amenclmt-nt. 
which  is  postulated  upon  retention  of 
titles  11  and  m,  would  add  $84  milluin 
to  the  $666  million  already  specified  for 
fiscal  year  1962  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  offsetting  losses  to  the  impacted 
school  districta  which  would  result  from 
the  cutbacks  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874. 

Another  alternative  which  would  re- 
solve the  problem  as  to  Alaska  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education  by  Senator  Bartlett  of 
Alaska.  Senator  Bartlett  suggests,  if 
titles  II  and  HI  are  to  be  retained,  that 
there  be  created  a  discretionary  fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  sup- 
plemental grants  to  remotely  located 
school  systems  suffering  unusual  trans- 
portation and  climatic  problems  and 
where  estimated  construction  costs  ex- 
ceed the  national  median  by  a  factor  of 
two  or  more. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  feel  that  all  of  us  rec- 
ognize the  desirability  of  preventing  the 
inequities  which  would  flow  from  H  R 
4970  if  it  were  enacted  m  its  present 
form.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  be  coimted 
among  those  who  strongly  support  ap- 
propriate amendatory  action.  My  choice 
of  the  proposals  which  I  have  mentioned 
would  be  an  extension  of  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect, together  with  a  provision  requiring 
exclusion  of  the  pay  of  military  per.son- 
nel  in  computing  total  individual  earn- 
ings 


Greek  Indcpeadcnce  Daj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or    NKW     TORK 

I.N    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1961 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greek 
war  of  independence,  which  bet; an  140 
years  ago  and  culminated  in  the  birth 
of  modern  Greece,  was  one  of  the  major 
political  events  in  19th  century  Europe. 
That  successful  revolt  also  proved  that 
regardless  of  the  physical  weakness  of  an 
oppressed  people,  and  also  regardle.ss  of 
the  number  of  centuries  they  are  held 
down  by  their  overlords,  stouthearted 
and  gallant  people  will  always  try  to 
free  themselves  from  oppressive  tyranny 

Greeks  had  enjoyed  freedom  and  prac- 
ticed It  in  their  homeland  centune.s  be- 
fore any  other  people.  In  this  as  m 
many  other  social  and  political  experi- 
ments they  were  pioneers,  the  real  crea- 
tors of  our  Western  civilization.  But 
even  before  the  beginning  of  our  era.  the 
glory  of  Greece  was  gone,  and  the  Greeks 
had  lost  their  freedom.  Thus  for  nearly 
-'.000  years  they  lived  under  alien  re- 
gimes, first  under  the  Romans,  then 
under  Prankish  kings,  and  finally,  from 
and- 15th  century  down  to  the  time  of 
their  indef>endence  under  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  During  their  long  suffering  they 
revolted  more  than  once,  but  each  time 


their  attempt  ended  in  failure  because 
physically  they  could  not  cope  with  the 
powerful  Ottoman  forces  Then  daring 
revolt  in  1821  was  succes.sful  becau.se  the 
awakened  consciences  of  P^urope  and 
America  were  in  wholehearted  sympathy 
with  their  righteous  cau.se.  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Bliirope  could  help  the 
Greeks  in  tune  to  save  them  from  al- 
most total  extermination  That  is  what 
certain  Eure>pean  guvernmetit.s  did  in  the 
fall  of  1827  When  L^allant  Gret-ks  were 
almost  down  iind  out.  public  opmiun  in 
Europe  practically  forct^i  Britain  and 
France  to  action  In  October  of  1827 
the  navies  of  the.se  two  countru-.s  and 
that  of  Russia  took  part  in  the  Greek 
war  of  independence  and  annihilated  the 
Ottcjman  fl.-et.  thus  a.'^.sunn.;  the  \u-- 
tory  of  the  Cireck  cause 

March  25  \^as  the  140th  aiuuvi-i.sa:  y 
of  Greek  independence  We  salute  the 
gallant  Greek  peopli-  fur  the.i  loyalty 
to  our  common  ideals  freedom,  ar.d  in- 
de!:t.ndence 


"City  Council  of  Maywood,  Lot  Angele* 
Coanty,  in  the  Great  23d  Congressional 
District,  California,  Unanimously 
Adopts  Resolution  Supporting  House 
Un-American   Activities   Committee" 


EXTFLNSION   OF   RFMARK.S 

If 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  A  11 VES 

Wednesdau   March  29.  1961 

Mr  IK)YLE  Mr  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  gi  ant- 
ed me  so  to  do.  I  present  to  the  attention 
of  this  great  legislative  bi>dy  the  text  of 
a  re.solution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Maywood.  Calif  ,  'Ahich  is 
in  my  great  2Jd  Congre.ssional  District, 
m  support  of  tlie  work  of  tlie  Un-Ameri- 
can .■Activities  Conunittet'  of  which  I  am 
a  member  I  al.so  call  your  attention  to 
the  letter  accompanying  same  and  my 
reply  thereto. 

City  mf  .VI^Vl*'")D    C\i  ir  , 

Mafch    11    1961 
C'lingretwiniiin  Clyde  DovLt 
.V.-u   HoXL-ie  Office  BxnUixng. 
Washington    I)  C 

Ue.\r  C<)Nl,RE^^.sM^N  Clyde  Dovle  At  itie 
last  rpifiiuir  mee'itiR  ■  .f  thf  M.iywiK.>d  City 
Couiicl!  Febriuiry  JH  li>61  tlie  rnoltistd  re9<3- 
lUtiiiu   Wii.s  adnpt.ed 

TT\e    city   council    instructed    thnt    yuu    bf^ 
ni-iiled   a  copy   which   Is  self  explanatory 
Yours  very  truly 

Isahe:    I     Dedmore, 

Cifv  C.Vrjt 


Ri:soh;tion    1784 

I  A  rfs'iiution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
ui  Mavwixid  urglr^g  that  the  H'lUse  Un- 
Ampncan  Activities  Committee  be  pre- 
served by  Congress  tis  an  effective  deter- 
rent against  the  enemies  of  Internal 
security  and  the  American  way  of  life 
a.s  developed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  i 

Whereas   it   Is   fundamental   that   self-pres- 
ervation Is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 

Where<is    it    i.s    the    inherent    right    of    the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  preserve 


itaelf     from     destruction     by    enemies     from 

within    as    well   as    fmm    without,    and 

\S7it'rca.s  1'  l.s  KPnTi'liv  well  established 
•hat  Ciimmunl.st  subversives  working  ."secretly 
wl'hlii  the  United  States  have  delivered 
inipiirt;uit  military  nnd  atomic  secrets  la 
r  ire!t?ii  powers  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Ui.i'etl  i3t.itU's.    and 

WheriMs  the  Commiua&l  con.spir.icy  la. 
iini'inK  other  thinjis,  the  overthrowing  nf 
the  .\n.erlcai'.  system  uf  government  by  for^e 
.'ti'l  v;cilf'ncr,    and 

Whereas  cn.stant  vigilance  is  refiuired  to 
(ibtterve  and  expose  the  enemies  of  the 
United   States     and 

Wt.erp;LS  tne  Hou.se  Un-.^m^•:  Iran  Actlvl- 
tie-  Ciimmr.tee  ha.^  in  the  p.i.st  been  niist 
^.1.  leHsrui  m  exploding  to  public  light  the 
eiiemie.-,  >>:  the  Internal  security  of  *he 
United  st.i'.es  and  thl.s  committee  should 
be  preserved  for  the  Felf-defense  of  this 
Nitiiin  so  ihit  those  perfons  Intent  ujxm 
(|e.-.trciyli'g  'he  Smith  .Act,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act.  and  the  Communist  Control  Act 
can  be  rcve.iled  for  wii.it  they  represent 
N'jw     therefore     be   It 

Rl■^(lltl■^^  That  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Commi'tee  be  preserved  by  Con- 
gress as  an  etTectl\e  deterrent  agaln.st  the 
enemie*  of  internal  se'-uritv  nud  thi-  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  as  develi>[>ed  under  the 
CiinstiHitlon   of   Uie   United   States 

Passed  approved,  and  adopted  this  28th 
day   <■!    Pfbru  iry    1961 

Cil'>Kt.E  G    Glinn. 

.Mayor. 

OON(.Rr.s.s  I  F  THE  UNrTrc  .Statfs. 

HiirsRor  RrcREsrKT*TivES 
Waxntngfon    DC     March  27,  1961 
Hon    May.ir  and  City  CoI'NCIL, 
Ciii^  Hall    ,M<ivu<H.d    Caltf. 

My  Dear  FRirNDS  I  acknowledge  rcceljjt 
of  your  letter  of  recent  date  with  your  very 
worthy  resolution  1784  enclose*!  said  reso- 
lution being  entitled  as  follows  '  A  reso- 
lution of  the  city  cnuncll  of  the  city  of 
M.iywiMHl  urging  that  the  House  Un-.Amerl- 
can  .\ctu  ities  C.immlttee  be  preserved  by 
Citi^cresB  as  .i.'i  effective  deterrent  .i>;.i!nst  the 
enemies  uf  internal  securi'v  and  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  as  devel  iped  under  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  8UiU"« 

I  thank  you  for  sending  me  this  after 
li.ivlnt?  t.iken  the  time  and  trouble  to  adojjt 
the    sjime    by    unanimous    vote 

Be<-ause  i if  the  very  important  city  of  May- 
wmkI  which  you  gentlemen  have  the  privi- 
lege of  representln^j  by  due  election  of  the 
cltUeus  therenf  being  .n  the  great  23d  Con- 
^p-essional  District  which  I  represent  In  this, 
my  l.^th  year  In  the  US  C<'nk;res.s.  and. 
furthermore  because  I  have  already  been  a 
member  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
(\iinmlttee  for  ab<iut  14  years  and  am  now 
a  member  thereof,  and  also  Mr  Mayor  and 
counciimen  because  this  resolution  is  un- 
usually timely  and  jjertlnent  in  view  of  the 
unfounded  and  vmw  arra!;ted  attaclcs  u[>)n 
the  committee.  I  with  Rreat  appreciation 
to  you  say  that  I  sh.ill  promptly  itsk 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  same  and  your 
letter  to  me  cnnveylni?  same,  into  the  next 
Issue  of  the  dally  Congre-ssional  Record 
I  am  sure  that  no  Member  ol  the  great 
Congress  ol  the  Natlon;ii  House  of  Represent- 
atives wU;  make  any  objection  to  the  in- 
clusion   thereof 

If  you  lune  not  already  learned  the  fait 
which  I  now  relate.  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
the  etTort  wa.s  made  by  Congressman  Roosr- 
vEi  T  of  California  to  have  the  budget  of  the 
Hou.se  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
reduced  a  short  time  ago  on  a  roUcall  vote, 
the  House  memr>ership  vote<l  for  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  ci>mmltiees  budget  as  asked 
for  by  nn  aye  vote  of  412  and  a  nay  vote 
of  6  I  of  course  voted  "aye  "  I  herewith 
enclose  a  copy  of  my  short  ep«ech  In  the 
Hou.se  of  Representative*  on  the  Ist  day  of 
March    lydl.    In    support    of   the    House    Un- 
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American   Activities  Committee  and  against 
the    Roosevelt    resolution, 

Our    beloved   Nation   deserves  the  best  of 
whilever    we   are 

Cordially,    your   Congressman. 

Cltdi  Dotle. 


Just  Whose  Tax  Money? 


EXl'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  29.  1961 

Mr  HEBERT,  Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  It  necessary  to  make  any  comment 
on  this  exchange  of  correspondence.  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

Ho\^'  ridiculous  can  some  people  get? 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Makch  13.  1961. 
Mr   John  E    Horne, 

Admini.itrator.    Small    Busmfss    Administra- 
tion.  Washtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Horne:  I  would  like  to  know 
the  reasoning.  If  Indeed  there  be  any,  for 
the  ruling  nf  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion that  precludes  loans  to  small  business- 
men who  derive  half  or  more  of  their  re- 
ceipts  from   the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

I  consider  this  regulation  arbitrary  and 
highly  discriminatory 

Worse,  It  Is  aimed  at  the  hand  that  feeds, 
for  one  of  the  largest  contributors  of  taxes 
to  the  public  coffers  at  all  levels — municipal, 
State  and  Federal^ls  the  alcoholic  bever- 
ages indu.'itry 

I  am  informed,  for  example,  that  In  the 
vcar  1959  public  revenues  from  alcoholic  bev- 
erages totaled  »4  298,466,834  Of  this  figure, 
the  Federal  Government  received  a  slice 
coming  t<i  »:?1.S4, 556,000.  Yet  the  small  busi- 
nessman dealing  In  alcoholic  beverages  Is 
not  permitted  by  administrative  ruling  to 
receive  an  SBA  loan,  even  though  his  taxes 
are  used  In  the  broad  sense  for  SBA  loans 
and  f<)r  the  administration  of  the  SBA 
It.self, 

As  to  the  Importance  of  the  alcoholic 
t)evera«e  Industry  to  the  tax  structure  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  Interest  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  Icnow  that  these 
particular  tax  recelpu  would  almost  support 
the  entire  Veterans'  Administration:  the 
same  applies  to  the  labor  and  welfare  pro- 
gram: these  tax  receipts  would  support 
commerce,  housing,  and  space  and  still  have 
nearly  $1  billion  left  over.  Further,  these 
taxes  could  support  the  entire  operation  of 
the  General  Government — Including  the 
Small  Business  Administration — and  still 
have  nearly  $2  billion  left  over. 

I  protest  most  emphatically  the  discrimi- 
natory regulation  of  the  SBA,  and  invite 
your  comments 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

F,     EdW.     HiBKKT. 


Small    Bisiness    Administration, 

OrncE  OF  THE  Administrator. 
Vfashington,  DC,  March  24, 1961. 
Hon     F     Edward    HtsERT, 
Houac   of   Representatives, 
Washtngton,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  HisERT:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  13,  1961,  concerning  our 
policy  which  prohibits  the  granting  of  finan- 
cial assistance  if  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  gross  Income  of  the  applicant  Is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  policy  In  question  has  been  In  effect 
since  the  beginning  of  the  agency's  lending 


functions  in  1953,  It  is  part  of  the  loan 
policy  statement  promulgated  by  the  Loan 
Policy  Board  and  moet  recently  published 
at  page  8325  of  the  Federal  Register  dated 
October  14,  1959  (24  F.R.  8325) . 

The  loan  policy  statement  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  4(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended,  which  provides  for  a 
Loan  Policy  Board  to  establish  general  poli- 
cies, particularly  with  reference  to  the  public 
interest  Involved  in  the  granting  and  denial 
of  applications  for  financial  assistance  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  While  It  is 
true  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  expressed  in  the  law  itself 
by  the  Congress,  that  the  Government  should 
aid.  counsel,  ar^sist.  and  protect  Insofar  as 
possible  the  interests  of  small  business  con- 
cerns. It  Is  also  clear  that  Congress  intended 
there  should  be  some  limitation.  Otherwise, 
the  provision  establishing  the  Board  would 
have  little  meaning. 

In  the  discharge  of  its  responsibility  under 
the  Small  Business  Act.  the  Board  has  re- 
jjeatedly  given  consideration  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  it  Is  In  the  public  interest 
to  use  taxpayers'  funds  to  promote  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  although  many 
argtiments  have  been  presented,  the  Board 
has  been  unable  to  reach  a  conclusion  favor- 
able to  the  Industry.  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Board  has  never  taken  the 
position  that  the  alcoholic  beverage  busi- 
ness is  not  in  the  public  interest.  The 
Board's  position  relates  only  to  the  use  of 
Government  funds.  The  Board  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  subject  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages presents  a  controversial  issue  with  very 
strong  differences  of  opinion,  and  even  in 
those  States  where  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages has  been  legalized  there  remains  op- 
position thereto  on  the  part  of  many  tax- 
payers. This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  Industry  is  extensively  regulated  by  Gov- 
ernment, both  State  and  Federal. 

Since  neither  the  Small  Business  Act,  nor 
Its  legislative  history,  defines  what  Is  meai:it 
by  "public  Interest,  '  its  determination  must 
be  the  result  of  the  Judgment  of  the  Board. 
However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  a  simi- 
lar Board,  created  for  the  same  purpose  In 
previous  legislation,  reached  the  same 
conclusion. 

In  addition,  the  policy  in  question  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  cast  any  stigma  on  the 
alcoholic  beverage  industry,  and  there  Is  no 
inlerence  In  the  Boards  decision  that  this 
industry  has  been  singled  out  for  discrimina- 
tion. You  will  find  that  the  loan  policy 
statement  includes  other  businesses  which 
are  not  eligible  for  loans,  for  example,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting companies,  and  similar  enterprises. 
Also  prohibited  are  loans  to  enterprises  pri- 
marily engaged  In  the  business  of  lending 
or  investments  and  this  would  Include 
banks,  Insurance  companies,  finance  com- 
panies,  and  similar   businesses. 

The  Board  has  on  several  occasions,  re- 
oonsldered  this  policy  which  concerns  busi- 
ness loans  to  applicants  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  decided  to  make 
no  change  in  that  policy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Horne, 

Administrator. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  2.9,  1961. 
Mr.  John  E.  Horne. 

Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Horne:  I  want  to  thanic  you  for 
your  remarkable  reply  of  March  24  concern- 
ing the  policy  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  refusing  to  make  loans  to 
those  small  businesses  dealing  In  alcoholic 
beverages. 


I  say  your  reply  Is  remarkable  for  these 
patent  reasons: 

You  state,  for  example,  that  the  Loan  Pol- 
icy Board  "has  repeatedly  given  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  It  Is 
in  the  public  interest  to  use  taxpayers'  funds 
to  promote  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  although  many  arguments  have  been 
presented,  the  Board  has  been  unable  to 
reach  a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  indus- 
try." 

I  am  reassured  to  learn  that  I  am  not  the 
first  to  request  reconsideration  of  this  pol- 
icy. And  I  am  further  reassured  to  learn 
that  many  arguments  have  been  advanced. 
I  detect  the  possibility  of  understatement 
here. 

If  the  Board  applies  the  yardstick  of 
wiiether  such  loans  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest, and  then  decides  not  to  make  such 
loans,  the  logical  deduction  is  that  the  Board 
decided  it  wat  not  in  the  public  interest. 
I  trust  the  Board,  though  unable  to  reach 
a  favorable  conclusion,  is  able  to  follow  the 
above  reasoning. 

I  am  touched  by  the  Boards  concern  for 
the  use  of  Government  funds.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  Initial  letter,  a  good  portion  of 
these  sacrosanct  funds  Is  provided  by  the 
alcoholic  beverages  Industry.  If  the  Govern- 
ment considers  these  funds  to  l>e  sullied, 
then  don't  take  them. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  was 
once  controversial.  I  thought  that  had  been 
Ironed  out  in  1933,  that  the  people  had 
spoken  when  the  18th  amendment  was  re- 
pealed. I  thought  the  people  themselves 
decided  then  what  was  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Of  course  what  your  Board  has  done 
here  is  to  elevate  its  opinion  over  that  of 
the  American  electorate. 

Inasmuch  as  you  understandably  elect  to 
ignore  the  contributions  made  by  the  alco- 
holic beverages  Industry  to  the  Federal 
Government,  it  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  in  1959  my  State  alone  contributed 
»28,332,0O0,  a  figure  more  than  five  times 
what  was  appropriated  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  well  better  than  half  what  was  ap- 
propriated for  your  revolving  fund.  And 
that  from  Just  one  State. 

I  wonder  whether  your  Board  is  aware  of 
that.  Doubtlessly  not  because  It  appears  the 
Board  is  under  the  impression  we  are  still 
attempting  to  function  under  the  Volstead 
Act.  Please  tell  them  it  was  repealed  liearly 
28  years  ago. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  Edw,   Hebert. 


Professional  Engineerinf-Scientific 
Classification  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
14,  1961.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  5563, 
to  establish  a  classification  and  compen- 
sation system  for  professional  engineer- 
ing, physical  science,  and  related  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government.  This 
bill  has  aroused  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  engineers  and  scientists. 

I  have  h£id  many  requests  for  in- 
formation about  the  bill.  Consequently, 
I   have   prepared    a    section-by-section 
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analysis  which  explains  the  measure     It 

IS  as  follows: 

Srf-now-BT-SEcnoif   Amaltsis   or    H  R     5.'«3 

Tj  establish  a  system  for  the  classlflca- 
tloii  and  compensation  of  professional  pngi- 
neerUig.  phvslcal  science,  and  related  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  ror 
other  purposes 

It  Is  a  generally  recognized  f.ict.  b;ired  on 
niuncrous  studies  and  r£p*)rt3  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  both  the  etrrutlve 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government, 
as  wei;  as  by  nongovernmental  org.inlzp.tions 
coi.cerned  with  the  problem,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  has  been  experleniing  con- 
siderable difficulty  within  recent  yeirs  in 
atUactlng  and  retaining  hlgh-qunlity  engi- 
neering and  scientific  personnel  in  sufficient 
number  for  the  continued  Implementation 
of  necessary  programs  requiring  such  talent 
and  capabilities.  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments have  not  only  been  unable  to  re- 
cruit the  number  and  quality  of  en^^lneer- 
Ing  and  physical  science  graduates  due  Ui 
the  generally  unfavorable  position  of  the 
Government  with  respflct  to  starting  salaries. 
but  perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  increas- 
ing rate  of  attrition  due  to  resignations 
among  higher  level  engineers  and  scientists 
Is  a  matter  which  has  caused  considerable 
concern 

B.\slcally.  the  Governments  problem  is 
twofold:  il)  A  salary  system  which.  In  gen- 
eral, does  not  compare  competiUvely  with 
current  rates  for  similar  personnel  In  private 
areas  of  employment;  and  (2 1  the  present 
lack,  of  an  effecUve  program  which  will  recog- 
nize and  encourage  the  profesalonnl  statiis 
and  developrr.ent  of  engineers  and  scientists. 
As  for  the  nrst.  this  problem  area  was  suc- 
cinctly pinpointed  when  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration arrived  lat«  last  year  at  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions  resulting  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  "National  Survey  of  Pro- 
fessional. Administrative.  Technical  and 
Clerical  Pay  Winter  1959-60  ■"  One  of  these 
conclusions  was  that.  "Unless  future  .salary 
action  Is  In  the  direction  Indicated  by  the 
survey:  namely,  less  emphasis  on  lower  level 
pay  and  more  competitive  salau-les  at  the 
hlgiier  le. els— the  Federal  Oovernment  will 
be  forced  to  rely  at  best  on  mediocre  man- 
agement and  professional  talent,  particularly 
In  the  scientific  and  engineering  fields  " 

The  second  Is  a  more  complex  problem 
which  Involves  several  aspects  and  which  re- 
quires a  number  of  approaches  toward  a 
proper  solution.  One  approach  which  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  engineering  and 
scientiric  c<immunlty  Is  to  establish  a  sepa- 
rate classification  system  for  these  key  per- 
sonnel Such  a  system  would  serve  to  ac- 
knowledge their  profflsslonal  status  and 
would  provide  that  degree  of  identihratiMn 
which  IS  necessary  for  their  continued  pro- 
fessional growth.  Further,  it  would  show 
that  the  Federal  Goverrmient  appreciates  the 
unique  contributions  of  these  people  and,  by 
so  doing,  serve  to  Improve  the  desirability 
uf   Federal  employment. 

Tnis  bill  seelcs  a  positive  solution  to  these 
i-Au  problem  areas  through  the  estabh.shment 
of  compeUtlve  salary  rates  and  by  affording 
engineering  and  physical  science  personnel 
the  professional  status  and  recognition  that 
is  so  imperative  in  these  critical  times. 

SKCTiON  1 — puaposa: 
This  section  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  is  prlmartly  to  Improve  the  Gov- 
erimienls  competitive  position  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  eiiglneerlng  and 
scientific  personnel  through  a  system  which 
a.<wure9  adequate  salaries  arKl  professional 
prestige 

sBcnoN   a — paoFxanoMAL  XNCiNExaiNa- 
sciKirnric  bchxik7i.k;  convkssion 
This    secUon    establishes    a    compensation 
and    tLi&siflcatlon    system    for     professional 


engineering,  physical  science,  and  mathe- 
maucs  posltloi;s  Ti^e  profes^i.  nal  engineer- 
mg-acientlfi-  schedule  Is  divided  Into  10 
urid-^  w!:loh  .irc  designed  PEi>  1  through 
E'ES  10  The  salary  leM-ls  .u»i.lgned  to  each 
c  r  the  '^r  .des  are  ct)nip.u- able  to  current  rates 
!\>r  .-,KniIar  (hisses  uf  cmplr)yees  in  non-Oov- 
eraineut  employment  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
iialistlcs  survey,  referred  to  above,  served 
rus  the  b.isie  guide  for  the  sul.iry  levels  for 
each  ^rade.  There  are  seven  invade  salary 
steps  l:i  ea<-h  of  the  first  nine  grades  gen- 
erally fullowlPg  the  present  arrangement 
under  the  Classlilcatlou  Act  of  1949.  as 
amend'- d  For  purpi.>ses  of  iinif  Tinlty.  each 
:,iep  inLrcment  amounla  'o  $200  For  gr  id.-s 
Vi:S  1  through  PE.S  5.  there  is  .»  $400  In- 
crca;.e  bcf*ee;;  the  top  ttep  of  the  gr.ide  a!:d 
t!ie  nil;iinuun  rate  of  t!ie  iie.\t  higher  grade 
For  grade*  PES  6  through  Pt-S  U.  tt.tre  li  a 
?2li0  increase  between  the  top  step  of  the 
grjdJ  and  the  minimum  riitc  uf  tiie  ue.x' 
1  iglicr  grade. 

The  pror.-ssional  engliseerlng-.sclenliflc 
3<hcdule  does  nut  provide  tor  lotigeUty  pay 
Liltlal  coiiversio:.  froni  the  present  general 
Schedula  for  those  p'>sltlo!.s  pi, iced  in  the 
new  prof-^iloual  englnetrlng-sclenti.'ic 
.=;._htdi.le  v»ould  be  a^  shown  in  V.\e  bill. 
Engineers,  physlcil  aelentut^.  and  niathe- 
uialicUin^  rurrently  at  tlie  O.S  5  gratle  levt-l. 
as  well  as  those  at  the  GS  7  level,  would  be 
converted  to  PES-  1  on  the  new  si  he<U:le 
This  rel'ecls  the  professional  nature  o'  tlicse 
pLJsltlons  .ind  would  permit  l:.dlvldualj  in 
the^ic  fields,  who  are  recent  collei^e  gr.iduutes. 
to  be  hired  at  salary  rate  wiiich  is  competi- 
tive witli  what  they  could  expect  in  non- 
governmental employment 

During  luitidl  conversion  liie  s^il.iry  of 
each  employee  on  the  generaJ  schetluie  wiio 
Is  transferred  to  the  new  schetlule  would  be 
adjusted  to  a  comparable  rale  on  the  new 
schedule  which  does  not  result  in  a  decrease 

SECTli 'N   3— <-OVKRAGK 

Thi**  section  authorizes  and  directs  'he 
Civil  Service  Commislson  to  place  in  the 
new  schedule  all  p<isltlons  in  the  engineering, 
physical  sciences,  and  mathemaMcs  occupa- 
tional groups  which  require  professional 
qualincatir.ns  This  would  IncUide  all  such 
P'lsitvns  for  whl'h  rates  it  compensation 
are  fixed  by  the  Chis-siflCHtlon  Act  of  I94if, 
as  well  as  the  so-called  Public  Law  3n  po:^l- 
tlons 

In  order  to  guide  the  Conimlsslnn  In  mak- 
ing the  necessary  detremlnations,  the  bill 
contains  definitions  of  "engineering,"  (phys- 
ical sciences,"  and  "mathematics"  grouiw  in 
terms  of  the  tyi)e  of  work  performed  and  the 
tiu^linratl  >n3    required 

Prf)vlslon  Is  made  for  the  Comni!«:.sl'  n  to 
peri  >dlcally  review  all  positions  placcl  in  the 
professional  en£;lneerln>;-sclentlfic  schedule 
and  to  make  any  studies  which  may  he  nec- 
essary to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  additional  posltL.ns  sh.'Uld  t)e  iilaced 
In  the  new  schedule  Additionally,  tlie 
head  of  each  department  or  agency  may 
recommend  to  the  ("  immisi^io!;  the  additinn 
or   removal    of    posi'lons   under    his    Jurlsdic- 

tl'Ul 

SECTION    4        STXe    tlUCSXASES 

The  professional  engineerln^r-srienttf'.r 
schedule  provides  for  a  uniform  wlthin-gr ade 
Inrrement  of  J2i>i  These  :r.'-rements  may 
be  earned  by  employees  performing  sati'-- 
f.^ct. iry  service  after  each  i2  weeks  '•'.  service 
if  In  grades  PES  1  through  4.  after  eai  h  7:! 
weeks  If  m  grades  PF.S  6  thn^ugh  8.  and 
after  each  104  weeks  if  In  grade  PKH  U  ITie 
term  satisfactory"  sk  used  in  thl,s  bill  \^.\.< 
the  same  meaning  as  when  used  lu  exi  • 
mg  efficiency  rating  systems 

.SECTION    •        PROMOTION-.      ^ '•!•<  U  NT  irN  I  S 

TRANsrxas 

Unless   otherwise    authorized    by    la*     nf'w 

appointees    to    th'-    professloinl    englneerln<» 
sclentl.lc  ..cheUule   will,   alter  Initi.il  <,.jr.    e:  ■ 


slon  has  been  completed,  start  at  the  mini- 
mum rale  of  the  appropriate  grade  The 
Civil  Service  Commls.si<in  Is  authorized  to 
issue  appropriate  regulations  governing  the 
r  ite  of  b.A.sic  compensation  for  per.sons  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  schedule  from  a  position 
t..  which  the  bill  does  mn  apply,  when  there 
1.-%  a  ir  msfer  from  one  position  to  anoth«T 
pislilon  in  the  new  schedule  when  a  person 
is  demoted  to  a  lo'*er  ^rade  in  the  schedule, 
viheu  his  tvpe  ol  appointment  l.i  rhaiiged, 
v.!ien  hu  enip.o>ment  sl.itus  Ls  ch.mge'l  or 
when  ttie  pfisltlon  in  which  he  is  employed 
Is  clLitigfU  .r  rn  one  grade  to  another  grade 
in   tlie  sclicduie 

I'hls  section  fv'rther  provides  thjit  no  per- 
son can  be  poiinoltd  or  tral^.^Ierr<  cl  lu  .i  p<>sl- 
tion  In  a  h.gher  grade  In  the  new  schedule 
unless  he  his  eninpletrd  at  least  li  m-mths 
in  the  next,  l.wcr  grade  i(  the  poeUlon  from 
which  promo'cd  or  tran.'-ferred  is  in  grades 
PEX  1  throU(Th  3;  18  months  if  prom<ied  <.r 
transferred  fro«n  grades  PES  4  throutih  6; 
and  24  mot:ths  If  pro m<  ted  or  irnuBlerred 
fr    111  i.' rides  PES  7  through  9. 

SrCTION     1        O'.  KXTIMI 

Under  l;iis  section  emnlovees  in  grades 
PES- 1  throiigh  5  cau  cm  either  (..cr'inie 
p<)-  or  comp.  i.Si'orv  time  off  for  autliori/ed 
work  in  excess  of  40  hours  In  any  admlnU- 
t.--oi.p  workAiek  Overtime  pay  Is  com- 
puted at  1  Vj  times  the  actual  hourly  rate 
lor  employees  whijse  ba.slc  compensation 
diies  not  exceed  the  nui.imuiu  scheduled  rale 
lor  grade  Pfcc>  2.  and  1  '  j  times  the  houny 
rate  of  t  .e  nuiumiun  ol  I'bii  i  If  the  em- 
ployees basic  compensatiou  exceeds  the 
nilmmum  rate  ol  PES  2  This  conform.s  to 
.  u.rent  pr'M-eil'ires  under  the  ChiSfillicBtion 
.Act  uf  1940    rsamendi-d. 

However,  tlie  bill  authorized  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  U)  grant  em- 
ployees In  grades  PES  1  through  5  com- 
pel,•^. it. -ry  tm  e  c'!T  m  lieu  of  c>vertlme  pay- 
ment, for  an  equal  amount  of  time  spent 
in    overtinie    work    or    holiday    work. 

Employees  l:i  grades  PES  6  through  10 
will  not  be  entitled  to  either  overtime  pay 
for  compensal<jry  time  off  for  any  work 
performed  Iti  excess  of  40  hours  m  any 
administrative  workweek  This  reflects  the 
philosophy  that  employees  in  Uieee  grades 
exercise  considerable  Independent  Judguient 
and  discretion  In  performing  their  duties 
Mnil  th.it  a  certain  deijree  of  flexibility  may 
be  required  In  tlie  time  spent  to  complete 
a.ssign merits  or  projects  Such  an  arrange- 
ment IS  In  accord  with  accepted  practices 
involving  engineering  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel in  higher  level  positions  in  private 
are. IS  of  employment 

SfXTloN   7        CXNrRAL    I'SOV.  WHINS 

Tills  section  explains  the  general  coverage 
of  the  bill  among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  lists   three  specific  exemptions 

IhLs  section  also  provides  that  after  2 
yeius  from  the  effective  date  of  tlie  ait. 
no  person  may  be  ap{>oinled,  promoted,  or 
transferred  to  the  new  schedule  unless  he 
Is  a  holder  of  a  ba<'helor  s  degree  signify- 
ing graduation  from  an  accredited  engineer- 
ing, physical  science,  or  mathematics  cur- 
riculum, or  Is  UceiLsed  or  certlHed  as  an 
englneer-ln- training  (T  professioi;al  engineer 
under  the  engineering  registration  law  of 
any  State,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Tills  wli;  serve  to  raUe  the  stand- 
,irds  for  the  new  schedule  and  assiue  con- 
tinued pi  i.Tesvliinal  qu.iUflcatlons  among 
individual  eukjineers  physical  scientists,  and 
luallunuiticlans  placed  in  the  professional 
eng'. neerlng-Bclentlfic  schedule. 

St<TION    8        ATPEAI-S 

This  He<tion  grants  appe  il  rights  to  any 
emplovee  for  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
■.  ew  of  any  action  placing  or  refusing  to 
plarr  him  In  the  new  schedule,  or  the  assign- 
ment of  hU  poKltlon  to  a  grade  or  per  annum 
-..iL.ry   rate     iti    order    to   determine   whether 
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such   action   has   been   taken   In   accordance 

with  the  act 

SECTION    B SAVINGS  CLAUaZ 

This  section  provides  that  all  statutes,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  standards,  and  procedures 
applicable  generally  to  Federal  employees  will 
apply  in  like  manner  to  employees  placed  In 
t!u'  proiesslonal  engineering-scientific  sched- 
\ile  unless  they  are  either  expressly,  or  by 
necessary  Implication,  made  Inapplicable  to 
such  p<^)Sltion8, 

SECTION    10 — EJTECTrVX  DATK 

This  section  provides  for  an  effective  date 
a-s  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after 
tlic  month  in  which  the  act  is  approved. 


National   Choir   Recognition  Daj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tx>- 
day  introducing  a  resolution  which  would 
designate  the  first  Sunday  of  October 
in  every  year  as  National  Choir  Recogni- 
tion Day, 

Sinking  in  the  choir  always  has  been 
in  our  country  a  recognized  and  highly 
approved  form  of  musical  self-expres- 
fiion  Until  recent  times,  it  has  been  al- 
mo.st  the  only  one.  Mass  instrumental 
mu.sicul  culture  has  begun  to  approach 
the  ubiquity  of  choral  music  only  with- 
in the  past  few  decades.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  estimat-?  the  niunl)er  of  choirs 
with  which  this  country  is  blessed — cer- 
tainly one  would  guess  that  there  la  at 
least  one  in  each  village  large  enough 
to  have  a  church  or  a  synagogue,  and  the 
urban  centers  have  hundreds,  ranging 
In  size  and  skill  from  the  most  meager 
to  the  most  awi^some.  Schools  such  as 
the  We.slminstei  Choir  College  in  Prince- 
ton. N  J  ,  and  many  others,  are  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  training  of  choir 
leaders.  There  must  be  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  choirs  in  the  United  States — 
perhaps  they  might  be  ntunbered  in  six 
figures. 

At  first  in  church  and  synagogue, 
everybody  sang  Except  for  the  chant- 
ing of  the  cantor,  music  was  congrega- 
tional. Then,  bs  a  means  of  supporting 
and  leading  the  congregation,  instru- 
ments were  introduced  for  accompani- 
ment—as  the  Old  Testament  tells  us — 
and  some  of  the  better  singers  of  those 
particularly  interested  in  music  began 
to  have  extra  practice  sessions  and  to 
sit  together  in  the  place  of  meeting. 
Thus  choirs  came  into  existence  and 
this,  in  essence,  is  the  early  history  of 
the  development  of  choirs  In  our  coimtry. 
When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  arrived  on 
our  shores  in  1620,  many  of  them  were 
skilled  in  singing  music,  and  when  the 
Puritans  landed  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
some  years  lat<;r,  the  singing  of  psalms 
was  one  of  the  ordinances  of  their  faith. 
Indeed,  tlie  first  iKxik  printed  on  the  soil 
of  what  is  now  the  United  States  was  one 
Intended  as  a  singing  book,  the  so-called 
"Bay  Psalm  Book" — from  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Colony  where  it  was  intended 


to  be  used — of  1640.  Although  it  con- 
tained no  musical  notation,  there  were 
Included  specific  directions  to  the  colo- 
nists who  used  it  as  to  tunes  th(;y  were 
to  sing  to  the  psalms,  tunes  which  must 
have  been  familiar  and  beloved  of  the 
founders. 

But  as  life  was  hard  in  the  wilderness, 
there  was  little  time  for  singing,  and  the 
skills  of  the  fathers  were  lost  by  the 
songs.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
the  ability  to  read  music  from  the  printed 
page  had  virtually  disappeared,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  old  tunes,  passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  had 
become  dim.  In  fact,  congrejcational 
singing  had  become  so  poor  that  the 
clergy,  who  had  to  listen  to  it  weekly 
were  impelled  to  do  something  about  it. 
By  the  second  decade  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, a  reform  based  on  teaching;  people 
to  read  music  so  that  they  could  sing 
together  in  an  orderly  fashion  v/as  well 
imderway. 

The  instrument  in  this  reform  was  the 
singing  school,  a  social  institution  which 
flourished  in  this  country  for  consider- 
ably more  than  a  century.  Piom  the 
singing  schools,  the  first  choirs — that  is, 
organized  groups  of  skilled  sing;ers  sit- 
ting in  a  specified  place — developed  some 
decades  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Although  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  to  the  development 
of  choirs  on  the  part  of  those  who  felt 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  congregation 
in  praising  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  song 
were  being  usurped,  by  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  choir  singing  was  firmly 
established  as  a  normal  American  musi- 
cal pursuit,  and  choirs  and  singing 
schools  began  to  proliferate  rapidly. 

The  choir  is  and  always  has  been  pe- 
culiarly the  musical  home  of  the  ama- 
teur, and  because  American  singing 
schools — one  of  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  the  democratic  philosophy  in 
action  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — im- 
parted vocal  and  choral  skills  to  vast 
numbers  of  ordinary  citizens,  the  early 
American  musical  tradition  is  basically 
a  choral  tradition.  In  our  country  it 
is  a  great  tradition.  Beginning  with  the 
establishment  at  Boston  in  1815  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  large  choral 
organizations  fully  equivalent  in  quality 
to  those  developing  in  Europe  began  to 
appear,  among  them  such  refiresenta- 
tive  groups  as  the  New  York  Sacred 
Music  Society,  established  in  1824;  the 
Apollo  Club  of  Chicago,  established  in 
1872;  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York, 
established  in  1873;  the  Bethlehem  Bach 
Choir,  established  in  1900.  There  were 
countless  others. 

These  groups  represented  the  flower  of 
the  art  of  performance  of  choial  music 
in  America — they  could  not  have  been 
possible  had  there  not  been  in  exist- 
ence a  countless  number  of  humble 
church  choirs  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  These 
we  take  too  much  for  granted — they 
inculcated  In  our  people  a  deepi  love  for 
and  understanding  of  choral  music,  and 
they  provided  the  basic  knowlelge,  skill, 
and  enthusiasm  without  which  the  per- 
formances of  the  towering  maiiterpieces 
by  the  great  choral  societies  would  have 
been  impossible. 


The  choir  and  Its  singing  members,  In 
education  for  peace,  In  energizing  for 
work,  in  liberating  man's  spirit  from  the 
inmiediate  into  the  infinite,  and  In  unit- 
ing worshipers  into  a  spiritual  broth- 
erhood, has  an  endless  mission.  Petty 
triviality  has  no  more  place  in  music 
sung  by  the  choir  than  does  ostenta- 
tious virtuosity.  Sincerity  and  direct- 
ness are  its  essentials. 

All  these  benefits  and  many  more  have 
accrued  to  us  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  choir,  an  institution  with 
a  long  and  honorable  history  in  this 
country.  Surely  it  Is  fitting  that  we  as 
a  Nation  formally  recognize  the  progres- 
sive role  it  has  played  in  the  development 
of  our  musical  heritage. 

To  that  end,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  which  designates 
a  National  Choir  Recognition  Day  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  issue  annu- 
ally a  proclamation  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
in  churches  and  other  suitable  places 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  arWv.. 
ities. 


Liberalism's  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or    RHODE    ISLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  March  23.  1961.  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Liberties  Clearing  House  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  subject  of  his 
remarks  was  "Liberalism's  Responsi- 
bility" and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  colleague's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LIBE31ALISM 'S    RESPONSIBILITY 

(Speech  by  Hon.  Claibornk  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Island,  before  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearing  House,  March  23,  1961,  Washing- 
ton, DC) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  and  those  interested 
In  civil  liberties — and  I  don't  believe  that 
these  are  mutually  exclusive  terms — I  am 
Indeed  glad  and  honored  to  be  here  with  you 
this  evening.  First,  as  a  brandnew  Sen- 
ator, ranking  100th  out  of  100,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  assure  you  of  being  a  bona  fide 
liberal.  I  have  been  arrested  three  times  by 
Communist  officials  and  three  times  by  Fas- 
cist oflaclals;  a  nice  liberal  balance. 

The  theme  I  would  like  to  go  over  with  you 
today  Is  to  show  how  Illiberal  we  liberals 
can  sometimes  become.  The  maxim  I  want  to 
vmderllne  this  evening  is  a  very  old-fashioned 
one  Indeed:  "What  Is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is 
sauce  for  the  gander." 

By  this  I  mean  we  must  be  dedicated  to 
our  liberal  traditions,  even  when  such  dedi- 
cation would  appesir  to  go  against  our  short- 
term  Interests,  or,  at  first  glance,  produce 
results  that  go  against  our  liberal  grain. 

At  this  point,  we  should  examine  the  defi- 
nition of  a  liberal.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, the  best  definition  of  a  liberal  Is  a  per- 
son with  an  open  mind — that  Is  why  there 
can  be  liberal  Republicans  as  well  as  liberal 
Democrats.    The  success  of  the  open  mind. 
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which  permits  constitutional  change  with- 
out revolution  wa«  boat  shown  In  the  past 
century  by  the  triumph  o*  the  Mbeml  tra- 
dition In  Britain,  which  produced  the  i^reat 
if r^jrm  biLU  In  that  oountry. 

rhe  liberal  tradition  idmids  that  we  must 
protect  the  rights  of  those  who  urge  causes 
wiiicii  we  may  abomlnat«.  The  staC-meni 
atinouted  to  Voltaire,  "I  disappruve  ot  what 
you  say.  but  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right,  to  say  It.  '  might  well  be  our  guide 

The  long  experience  ot  mankind  indicates 
fh.'t  the  restless  groping  thinker  Is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  ideas,  as  is  the  honey- 
bee to  the  pollination  of  flowers.  Of  course 
every  democratic  society  has  its  crnclcpots.  Its 
lunatic  fringe.  Its  subTvrslves.  most  of  whom 
malie  no  Impact  whatao«ver  upon  a  clvili&t- 
tlon  The  reason  U  that  Just  as  a  bet'.er 
version  of  the  truth  will  8Uf)ersede  the  pre- 
viously accepted,  so  the  nonsensical  v.  ill  be 
discarded. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  aga'r.:  a 
He  ;ir  a  false  theory,  thcrueh  rnised  to  the 
skies,  will  fall,  in  the  end.  of  its  own  ii\<  It  of 
susbtance 

Mr  Justice  Holmes  called  the  exchange  of 
mens  thoughU  "the  free  market  of  ideas 
It  13  the  coiisecraLed  purpose  of  the  !lrst  10 
amendments  to  pre««nr«  and  protect  the  'ules 
of  fair  trading  In  that  market  of  fairplay 
And  m  that  course,  not  delude  uurst-Ues  mro 
believing  that  we  are  self-rlghteously  d.spens- 
ing  the  boon  of  a  society  so  strong  that  cm 
dlsp>ense  small  favors.  A  new  world  is  upon 
us.  with  new  frontier*  which  expand  at  the 
speed  of  electricity  and  spaceships  We 
shall  have  to  stretch  our  minds,  our  serise.s 
our  spirits  and  our  hearta  to  encomp;'^  the 
new  world  forming.  Our  old  concepu  wiU 
need  considerable  rCTlew,  and  we  will  r.  t 
further  our  eftectlvenees  by  precluding  full 
consideration  of  every  thesis,  no  matter  how 
novel  or  painful.  Th«  absolute  necessity 
for  entertaii.ing  painful  crltlcl&m  has  been 
recognized  by  even  the  most  stable  of  insti- 
tutions St.  Benedict.  In  dlscusslnj;  the 
methods  of  conducting  a  monastery  once 
declared  "If  a  pilgrim  monk  come  and  should 
reasonably  modestly.  aiKi  charitably  censure 
or  reniark  upon  any  defect,  let  the  abbot 
consider  the  matter  precedently.  lest  per- 
chance the  Lord  have  sent  him  for  this  very 
end  ■ 

But.  Just  as  you  can  get  upset  with  those 
you  love — your  parents,  your  spouse,  or  your 
children — so.  too,  I  find  myself  disturbed 
when  I  ftnd  friends,  calling  themselves 
liberals,  who  show  as  cloaed  a  mind  as  those 
they  criticize 

I  believe  that  the  very  essence  of  the  liberal 
way  U  to  provide  for  Its  own  contluuou.s 
self-criticism  The  liberal  way  reaches  its 
peak,  not  as  a  recital  of  the  status  quo.  but 
as  a  means  of  meiking  conditions  better.  It 
means  that  we  cannot  benefit  by  our  mis- 
takes, unless  they  are  Identified  and  frankly 
discussed  Let  us  look  at  the  truth,  how- 
ever painful  It  may  be. 

For  Instance,  we  liberals  must  and  do  op- 
pose a  man  being  denied  any  position  of 
honor  or  trust  on  account  of  race,  color. 
or  creed.  Neither,  however,  should  a  man 
be  given  preference  for  a  particular  office 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed  Public  of- 
fice of  any  kind  should  not  be  a.^lgned  on 
a  de  f.icto  proportional  representation  based 
on  race  color,  or  creed.  I  am  not  blind  to 
the  fact  that  such  de  facto  political  ar- 
rangements exist,  but  I  believe  that  liberals, 
given  their  strong  desire  to  see  minority 
groups  afforded  equal  opportunities,  should 
not  fall  into  the  trap  of  urging  that  a  per- 
son be  given  preference  for  a  position  tr- 
eatise of  his  creed,  color,  or  country  of  an- 
cestral origin  We  politicians  are  sometimes 
guilty  In  this  respect  when  we  put  together 
or  even  seek  office  on  the  theory  of  the 
"ethnic  balanced  ticket." 

We  have  pointed,  and  Justly,  to  the  shock- 
ing  abuses  of  segregation  by  law  In  South- 


ern States.  But  ran  anyone  doubt  that 
economic  segregation  in  effect  at  least  as 
cruel  exists  In  the  Northern  Statee'  And 
how  many  liberals  sign  r»vslrlctlvp  covrnanU 
when  they  buy  a  house' 

The  United  States  to  a  Negro  or  e\eii  to 
a  Jew.  does  nut  yet  ha',  e  the  fuUiiesii  of  op- 
portunity Uiat  It  should.  Just  the  other 
day.  I  noticed  that  (;ur  ne*  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  briught  a  hnuse  in  Wash- 
ingt<in.  and  in  buying  It  he  refu.sed  to  sign 
a  covenaT'.t  mmmittlng  hltn  when  he  sold 
It  not  to  sell  It  lo  any  non-t'.juca-sian.  le 
a  Jew.  a  Nei^ro,  r.r  an  oriental  Berimse  our 
Secretary  of  St.ite  refused  to  sign  this  cove- 
nant and  WHS  merely  putting  into  his  per- 
son.il  life  our  supposed  beliefs,  it  made 
heudllne  i^.ews  around  the  country  Wha' 
IS  even  more  significant  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  thnt  these  covenants  are 
Illegal   and   uncon.stltutloriMl 

Actually  whea  Dean  R'lsk  ,tiid  I  •*  ere 
working  together  :n  the  Dep  '.rtnien-  d  .S'lite 
some  15  ye.irs  ago,  I  can  reiaU  that  the 
oiUy  place  where  »e  cuuld  tat  with  our  coi- 
le.igue  Ur  Ralph  Bunihe  w  li.s  ;n  the  Union 
Station  cafeteria  Even  the  official  Slate 
Dep  ir^nient  c.ifeterla  w.is  begreg.ited  at  that 
t'me 

So,  whl'.t  the  United  Sta'e.s  -^t-rms  full  of 
opportunity  uj  many  of  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren. It  really  does  not  sc-em  to  offer  the 
sjime    full    open    d'Kirs    Ui    all    our    citizens 

Tiie  very  word  .iberal  '  has  become  a  bit 
Liirnished  I  k.iiow  in  my  .j*u  campai((n  1 
sometimes  found  mvueif  even  leery  of  tiie 
word  litKjral."  Ill  f.ict.  I  c'lara.  lerl/ed  niy  - 
self  as  a  forward-thn.king  Democrat  The 
reason  fi>r  the  lack  of  popularity  of  the  term 
■liberal."  an  adjectl.e  that  20  or  30  vears 
ago  carried  with  it  th^  hlghei«t  c«in(iotalion 
of  fine.  g<H>d  thlnRinK.  is  parti v  the  a<  (^uUl- 
tion  of  rigidity  and  the  pcrforn.ance  ui  Illib- 
eral acts  by  many  of   us  liljeraU. 

Some  'f  the  nneat  a  >ril»  ::i  t.ie  Li;k,'lli>li 
l.iHK'^iage  are  to  be  found  in  the  detlnilioii 
of  the  word  ■liberal" —  large  atid  noble  wuy 
generous,  bounteous.  opt-nJianded.  ample 
tree  from  restraint,  not  narrow  or  contra^  ted 
In  mind,  broadrntnded  " 

In  a  disrii.wl'in  on  philosophy,  by  its  v*ry 
nature  It  must  be  personal  One  s  own  ex- 
periences and  environment  mold  and  frame 
the  Individual-  Therefi>re.  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence tonight  m  talking  from  a  very  personal 
point  of  view 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  my  belief  ti^at 
no  man  should  be  given  prefereiu  e  for  public 
office  by  virtue  of  rsK-e.  creed,  or  ancestral 
origin.  Actually.  I  have  vested  Interest 
against  proportional  reprej»oiitatli->n  on  any 
such  basis.  I  was  a  member  of  a  minority 
In  my  State  primary  campaign,  and  many 
people  thought  because  rif  this  my  chances 
of  election  were  not  too  gf>od  Yet  this  fac- 
tor was  scarcely  mentioned,  and  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  were  kind  e::ough  Ui  make 
me  the  first  unendorsed  candidate  for  a 
statewide  office  to  win  a  primary  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  St,ate  Ar.d,  In  the  N'>veniber 
general  eloc'lons  they  ijive  me  the  liirgest 
plurality  In  the  iiistory  of  our  State.  Why^ 
It  seeriLs  e.en  stranger  when  you  realize  that 
earlier  in  the  primary,  my  party  leadership 
voted  against  me  30  ti>  1  the  labor  unions 
twice  supported  my  opponent,  and  even 
highly  respected  polls  jx>rtrayed  ri;e  us  being 
defeated  In  the  primary  by  a  margin  of  4  to  1 

The  answer  to  my  mind,  lies  In  a  bit  of 
hlsUjry  and  in  our  liberal  tradition  The 
fir.- 1  settlement  in  my  State  of  lUiode  Is- 
land-Providence—  was  founded  by  Roger 
Williams  In  1636  in  the  eplrlt  of  real  re- 
U,^luU3  tolerance.  One  of  the  first  actions 
of  the  settlers  of  Providence  wns  to  provide 
f  ir  religious  liberty  and  cimplete  separation 
of  rhurrh  and  state  In  his  most  celebratetl 
work.  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution.  ' 
publU>hed  In  1644,  R')ger  Williams  as.serted 
that  "God  requlri'h  not  an  uniformity  of 
religion,"    and    held    that    pagans.    Catholics, 


and  Jew-  had  a  nn'\irBl  right  to  religious 
liberty  Uurliig  Roger  Williams'  pre.'-ldency 
r  the  colony  Jews  and  Quakers  were  wel- 
comed to  Rhode  Island  Rhode  islanders 
are  proud  to  h.ive  the  oldest  Jewish  syna- 
Kogue  In  America  locatz-d  in  mv  own  home 
CI!  V  of  New|)ort. 

But  even  the  tolerance  eRtablLshed  In  early 
Hh  <le  Island  on  occasion  was  found  lacking 
E\pn  then  there  was  riMim  for  Improvement 
:i.s  ir  vm  ^  not  u:.';l  Febru.irv  of  1783  thf\t 
Ro:n.i'i  Catholic*  were  given  p«jlltical  [irlvi- 
Icge;  ar.il  .^iili  Hutcli  lli.soli  ha\ing  fled  from 
U  .it  II  Wits  unable  to  :;tay  on  In  Rh  Kle 
I-l.\nd  and  de.jarted  '.•■r  C'  nn  :>ctlc-ut  Tlun. 
••he  continued  to  live  and  practice  her  toler- 
ance until  sculped  by  a  lo<nl  Slwanoy  Indian 
sachem  cxPetl  Wamnat'e  And  here,  paren- 
thetlcalJy  I  ino"-*  add  llj.it  my  own  eldett 
d.iughtrr  Is  I'Rlled  Wamnage.  for  this  \ery 
\S  imp  ikje  w.i:,  my  own  dire  t  1  'rbear  A!;d 
I  guess  I,  too.  njii  guilty  and  should 
(i.aig  my  h'-.id  in  shame  Fince  this  forbear  of 
mi'.e    liter. .Uy    sc.ilj'ed    the    liberal    tradition 

la  any  event,  .is  I  worked  and  fought  In 
my  politlc.il  campaign.  I  came  to  reall/*  how 
deeply  ingruined  w.is  the  liberal  tr.iditlon 
ill  my  Slate  real  llbersllpm  not  skindeep 
htxT.ihsm  All  our  children  had  tM>en 
f.kUgiil  and  had  .ib..irbed  this  lilHTall.sin  In 
their  schools,  publi'-  or  parochial  If  my 
State  had  not  been  lib«-ral -minded  or  I'pen- 
mlnded.  I.  .u-i  a  menit>er  t/f  a  minority,  as 
a.n  inhabitant  of  that  portion  of  the  State 
Nkl.u  h  l-.u-.  n.  t  be«':i  repri- >tn  ted  on  the  ticket 
for  niaiiy  yeurk.  who  was  regarded  by  many 
pi>lliK:ul  If^dir^i  .*ji  bciiiK  as  inipobitlble.  Im- 
pruiiable  uiid  Implausible  a  c.iudldate  as 
(..ime  down  the  pike  in  many  a  yeiir  would 
ne\er  hive  been  elected  S<j,  I  gue.ss  my 
own  appreciation  oi  and  gratitude  to  the 
liberal  tradition  la  m  Te  itigrained  than  that 
of  m<  kst  people  In  this  connection,  during 
my  own  few  montlis  in  the  Senate.  I  find 
my>ielf  constantly  examining  my  own  liberal 
cuiiscience 

1  here  is  the  quesliuii  of  llnutiu({  debate 
In  the  United  Stut^^  Senate  At  the  motueut. 
becau.se  i>f  the  urgent  necessity  of  strung 
civil  rlt;hts  legislation,  liberals  are  pushing 
for  a  majority  cloture  rule,  whereby  a  bare 
majority  <f  those  present  and  voting  can 
cut  off  debate 

Profn  the  long-term  viewpoint  let  us  not 
Inae  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  liberals  have 
used  the  nilbuster  a  number  of  times  to  pre- 
vent hasty  consideration  of  what  they  con- 
!>ider  to  ne  damaging  legislation. 

Ihere  was  the  case  of  the  Vreelaud- 
.Mdrii  h  currency  law.  19ii8  It  was  hoped 
by  the  framers  of  tills  leguiatlon  that  It 
w  luld  provide  a  more  el.istlc  currency  and 
stiiblll/.e  the  values  of  many  securities 
Con':ervatives  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
number  of  batikruptcien  and  other  ttnanrlal 
dilTiculflta  which  had  t>een  experienced  In 
1D()7  and  felt  that  measures  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  busitiess.  The  opponeniji  of  the 
plan  Considered  It  Just  anotaer  device  by 
which  the  privileged  few  could  tighten  their 
contr /l  upon  the  country's  capital  and 
credit 

Th.it  towering  llt)eral.  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Kollette  .Sr  .  of  Wisconsin,  led  n  filibuster 
nttiiiT-t  the  bill  during  which,  nn  nno  occa- 
sion, he  spoke  continuously  fcjr  iiuTe  than 
18  hours 

'Hiere  a.LS  'he  ref.(jlutlon  to  admit  New 
Mixico  into  the  Union  in  1911  i'ropoaals 
had  been  made  to  admit  both  .\rii&ona  and 
New  Mexico,  but  Arizona  had  been  ellm- 
luatcd  because  uf  provb,lofis  in  lier  propo.srd 
C  iii,tltutl m  for  popul.u  inltlatl'.e,  refcrcn- 
duin  ;i:-.d  recall:  provisions  which  were  op- 
posed by  mrvny  cmservatlve  Senators.  Sen- 
ator Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
favored  admission  of  both  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  filibustered  against  the  New  Mex- 
ico resolution  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  mijorlty  to  agree  to  Include  Arizona. 
His  niibu.-)ter  resulted  in  only  partial  vlctoiy. 
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It  succeeded  in  killing  all  statehood  legisla- 
tion for  the  session. 

There  was  the  tldelands  oU  debate  In  1»63. 
After  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that 
certain  submerged  lands  Ijrlng  offshore  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  rather  than  the 
.ibuttlng  States,  proposals  were  made  to  con- 
Mrm  title  to  these  lands  In  the  States.  8en- 
.aor  Wayne  Moaaa.  of  Oregon,  was  one  of 
the  most  tireless  opponenU  of  such  pro- 
pos.il8.  Between  Apr.l  1  and  May  5.  while 
the  Seiuite  debated  the  tldelands  measures. 
.Senator  Moasx  spoke  often  and  long  for  a 
ii^Hjd.  cause,  with  one  of  hU  speeches  setting 
.1  new  record  of  22  hours  and  26  minutes. 
The  measures  were  defeated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  minority  should 
have  the  right  to  Indefinitely  prevent  the 
.Senate  from  reaching  a  vote.  However. 
u  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  danger  also  in 
terms  of  making  sure  that  the  minority  has 
IV  right  to  be  heard.  If  we  permit  a  simple 
majority  In  the  Senate  to  cut  off  debate. 
unless  ample  provision  Is  made  to  not  only 
;>ermlt  full  debate,  but  allow  ample  time  for 
iho  alerting  and  marshaling  of  public  opin- 
ion. Actually.  1  believe  that  the  three-llftha 
compromise  that  will  probably  emerge  Is  a 
pretty  fair  one. 

Tlie  essence  of  fairplay  is  that  the  rules 
must  work  both  ways  For  that  reason.  I 
i>elieve  the  time  has  come  when  we  liber ils 
and  progressives  must  take  counsel  with 
ourselves  Frankly,  to  the  extent  we  do  not 
practice  what  we  preach,  we  shall  be  deemed 
tiyp<x:rltes:  and  to  the  extent  that  we  aeek 
laws  to  enforce  upon  others  what  we  do  not 
olMierve  ourselves,  we  shall  be  deemed  aeek- 
ers,  not  of  the  rights  for  all,  but  of  special 
jirlvlleges   for  ourselves. 

Fic  example.  It  Is  our  position  that 
financial  insUtutlons,  as  custodians  of  the 
Nation  8  savings,  are  to  be  held  as  fiduciaries 
of  highest  uust.  and  subject  to  regular  re- 
;M>rt  Inspection,  and  regulation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Can  we  possibly  argue  that  such 
duty  U  lessened  If  the  depository  happens 
to  be  the  funds  of  a  labor  union? 

We  have  often  deplored  the  voiceless ness 
of  the  stockholder  In  the  large  oorporaUons 
snd  the  vested  Interest  of  management  In 
Its  own  perpetuation.  But  Is  It  not  true 
that  in  some  unions  the  individual  worker 
Is  nigh  as  voiceless  as  the  stockholder  in  • 
large   corporation? 

Liberals,  aa  persons  dedicated  to  man's  in- 
alienable right  to  seek  the  truth,  find  po- 
litical requirements  abhorrent  in  the  field  of 
the  performing  arts.  We  condemned,  and 
rightly  so,  attempts  to  prevent  Paul  Robeson 
from  giving  ooncerU. 

However.  Uberals  would  do  well  not  to 
forget  the  furor  caused  over  the  award  of 
Uie  BoUingen  prize  for  poetry  In  1948  to 
Ezra  Pound.  At  that  time,  the  liberals 
called  for  a  congressional  Investigation  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
American  Letters,  who  made  the  award. 
The  "Fellows"  included  such  people  as  Con- 
rad Aiken,  Archibald  MacLelsh.  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  and  William  Carlos  Williams.  The 
award  was  also  bitterly  attacked  by  one  of 
our  leading  liberal  magazines,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  consistently  opposed  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  In  early  1B48, 
represenutlvcs  of  the  Nation's  leadiiig  lib- 
eral veterans'  organization,  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member,  picketed  Carnegie  Hall  In 
New  York  against  the  proposed  appearance 
of  the  brilliant  German  pianist  Walter 
Uleseklng. 

I  know  all  too  well,  my  fellow  liberals, 
that  we  are  human.  We  are  bound  to  make 
mistakes. 

I  am  also  aware  that  in  my  talk  tonight 
I  have  only  pointed  out  where  liberals  haTS 
failed.  I  cite  these  instances  because  I  be- 
lieve that  liberals,  as  peoples  who  strive  for 
open    minds,    must    set    the    most    rigorous 
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standards  for  their  conduct.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  what  Is  sauce  for  the  goose 
Is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Jesus  Christ  gave  us  something  to  *.,hlnk 
about  when  he  said  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word 
and  not  hearers  only.  For  If  any  be  a  hearer 
of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  Is  like  unto 
a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass. 
For  he  beholdeth  himself,  and  goeth  his  way, 
and  straightway  forget  what  manner  of  man 
he  was." 


Plight  of  the  Trackeri— Ala»h« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATFi^ES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.     Mr.  Siicak- 
er,  I  l)elieve  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested   in   the   anomoly   which    exists 
witti  regard  to  Alaska  in  relation  to  the 
Federal    Interstate    Highway     System. 
Although  Alaska  participates  in  the  reg- 
ular A-B-C  system  of  primary,  second- 
ary and  rural  roads,  it  is  not  yet  ready 
to  build  any  extensive  amount  of  four- 
lane  highways  so  is  not  included  in  the 
Federal    interstate    highway    con.-struc- 
tion  program.     Nevertheless,  the  people 
of  Alaska  are  subjected  to  the  tax  on 
motor  fuel   and   tires  from   which  the 
revenue   is   derived   to   carry   out   said 
program.    Thus,  on  its  face,  this  situa- 
tion    indicates  that   Alaska   shotild   be 
exempted  from  that  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  on  motor  fuel  and  tires  which 
is    applied    to    the    interstate    highway 
construction  program.     A  second  look, 
however,  makes  clear  that  since  all  the 
proceeds  of  such  tax  flow  into  the  high- 
way trust  fund  from  which  both  the  reg- 
ular A-B-C  Federal  aid  program  and  the 
Interstate  System  are  funded,  there  is 
no  exact  portion  of  the   tax   collected 
specifically   for    the   Interstate   System 
which  can  be  translated  into  an  ascer- 
tainable     exemption      for      Alaskans. 
Furthermore,  the  trust  fund  first  meets 
the  needs  of  the  A-B-C  program  and  the 
Interstate  System  gets  only  what  is  left. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  constitutional 
requirement  of  uniformity  in  tax  laws 
binds  Alaskans  to  pay  the  full  Federal 
tax  on  motor  fuel  and  tires  even  though 
Alaska  is  not  included  in  the  interstate 
highway  construction  program.    It  is  on 
this  basis  that  I  contend  Alaska  is  build- 
ing up  an  equity  in  a  future  equalization 
road  program  to  enhance  the  equity  it 
already  possesses  by  virtue  of  its  non- 
inclusion  under  the  Federal  aid  highway 
program  during  all  its  years  as  an  in- 
corporated Territory  up  to  1956,  which 
fact  has  resulted  in  many  of  its  towns 
not  being  interconnected  by  means  of 
roads. 

May  I  now  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
trucking  industry  in  Alaska  in  regard 
to  the  President's  proposal  which  calls 
for  retaining  the  present  Federal  gas 
tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  tax  on  dlesel  fuel,  trucks 
over  26.000  pounds,  and  highway  tires, 
inner  tubes,  and  tread  rubber. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Alaska    Carriers    Association,    Inc.,    is 


made  up  of  member  firms  operating  in 
a  State  without  interstate  expressways 
and  without  prospects  of  getting  same, 
this  association,  in  an  oflBcial  release 
which  I  received  recently,  expresses  a 
broad  national  view  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

This  association,  representing  those  truck- 
ing firms  and  asf;ociate  members  (shown  on 
its  membership  list)  is  completely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  earliest  possible  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  and  thinks 
that  it  should  be  accomplished  with  all  prac- 
tical speed 

However,  complete  opposition  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  association  to  the  pro- 
posed increase  on  diesel  fuel,  large 
trucks  and  tires,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

Every  member  of  this  association  is  utterly 
and  completely  opposed  to  any  further  In- 
creases in  taxes  leveled  solely  at  the  trucking 
industry.  The  industry  is  not  financially 
able  to  bear  such  a  burden  at  this  time  and 
feels  strongly  that  it  would  definitely  not 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  to  im- 
pose such  a  staggering  burden  on  an  indus- 
try that  operates  on  such  a  marginal  profit 
level  but  which  nevertheless  provides  direct 
employment  to  mUlions  of  people.  To  im- 
pose this  burden,  at  least  at  this  time,  would 
have  disastrous  results  on  the  economy  of 
the  Individual  trucking  companies  and  would 
very  seriously  endanger  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue operations. 

To  cease  their  operations  to  any  extent 
would  decrease  employment  In  direct  ratio. 
To  decrease  employment  would  eliminate  or 
decrease  the  trucking  Industry's  ability  to 
provide  the  transportation  service  that  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  our  way  of  life, 
our  national  defense,  and  which  Is  the  one 
thing  that  ties  our  Nation  together  and 
makes  it  strong.  The  trucking  industry  m.ust 
prosper  and  grow  stronger  if  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  are  best  served.  This 
cannot  be  done  if  the  Federal  Government 
takes  from  it  more  than  a  reasonable  amount 
of  its  lifeblood. 

The  industry  has  never  been  lacking  in  Its 
support  of  our  Government  and  the  func- 
tions and  performance  of  necessary  services 
to  our  Government.  It  does  hold  with  the 
common  feeling,  however,  that  equitable 
treatment  should  be  accorded  all  of  the  peo- 
ple— Including  the  trucking  industry.  There- 
fore, it  Is  our  feeling  that  any  further  In- 
creases in  taxes  that  are  necessary  to  support 
the  Interstate  highway  construction  pro- 
gram should  be  equitably  spread  across  the 
broadest  base  possible.  Let  every  user  of  the 
highways  pay  the  small  amount,  according 
to  amount  of  usage,  necessary  to  obtain  the 
needed  funds. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  an  addi- 
tional one-half  cent  per  gallon,  assessed 
against  all  users,  would  provide  the  Increased 
amount  needed.  It  Is  suggested  that  this 
or  some  other  equitable  and  fair  method  be 
used. 

The  trucking  Industry  in  Alaska  is  even 
more  hard  pressed  because  of  the  Federal 
Government-owned  Alaska  Railroad  com- 
petition. It  operates  on  a  so-called  out- 
of-revenues  basis,  but  its  expenses  do  not 
include  the  payment  of  taxes  on  the  items 
discussed  herein,  or  on  its  properties  or  reve- 
nues to  either  the  Federal  Government  or 
State  government.  This  is  wrong.  It  Is  not 
even  regulated  as  to  ratemaklng  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  State.  This  Is  wrong 
also,  and  lessens  the  ability  of  the  Alaska 
trucking  Industry  to  pay  even  the  present 
heavy  taxes. 

All.  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  are 
respectfully  tirged  to  exert  their  every  effort 
to  Insure  that  the  proposed  new  taxes  not 
be  enacted  and.  Instead,  find  a  more  fair  and 
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Juat  method  of  obtaining  and  or  allocating 
the  funds  necessary  to  move  ahead  with  the 
Interstate    highway    program    properly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  handi- 
cap entailed  In  competing  with  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  which,  under  operation 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  not, 
a.s  are  the  truckers,  under  the  ratemak- 
ing  and  regulatory  power  of  the  ICC.  the 
truckers  must  traverse  rugged  terrain  on 
narrow  roads  in  weather  which  :n  the 
winter  is  severe  and  very  hard  on  equip- 
ment, entailing  high  costs  m  roi-arc!  to 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment. Thus,  the  need  for  a  small  mar'^in 
of  profit  and  indeed  survival  is  a  con- 
stant struggle.  Accordingly,  I  beUeve 
that  the  proposed  high  tax  on  truck  fuel, 
large  trucks  and  tires  would  hit  the 
members  of  the  Alaska  Carriers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  in  Alaska  with  greater  impact 
than  anywhere  under  the  American  flag, 
and  I  plead  their  cause,  as  most  effec- 
tively stated  in  their  own  words. 


Galudez  WUl  Be  Vindicated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  FITTS  RYAN 

or   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  on  Saturday  evening.  March  18, 
at  the  Columbia  University  Club  in  New 
York  City  at  a  dinner  commemorating 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  Columbia  University  Scholar 
Jesus  de  Galindez.  The  dinner  was 
sponsored  by  the  Inter-American  Asso- 
ciation for  Democracy  and  Freedom. 

My  address  follows: 

Galinukz    Wnx    Bz    Vindicated 

Plve  years  ago  last  Sunday  Jesus  de  Galln- 
dez  vanished  from  the  heart  of  New  York 
City.  Some  of  you  knew  him.  perhaps  as  a 
young  man  In  Vasconla,  or  later  here  in  the 
New  World  where  he  continued  to  fight  for 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Dr 
Gallndez  But  as  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
Law  School  and  as  Democratic  leader  of  the 
seventh  assembly  district,  which  encom- 
passes Columbia  University  where  Dr  OalUi- 
dez  studied  and  taught.  I  have  had  a  deep 
Interest  In  the  matter  since  the  first  chapters 
of  this  horrid  international  crime  began  to 
unfuld 

THE  T«AIL  LXD  TO  TBUJILLO 

I  profoundly  regret  that  I  was  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  5  years  ago  Gallndez  de- 
served the  most  ardent  pursuit  of  his  mur- 
derers by  all  legitimate  means  A  mountain 
of  evidence  Indicated  Dominican  complicity 
In  the  disappearance  of  Gallndez  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  followed  the  trail 
straight   to  Trujlllo's  door. 

TruJlUo  frustrated  U.S.  legal  procedures 
by  refusing  to  drop  the  mantle  of  diplomatic 
Immunity  from  General  EspalUat.  the 
Dominican  consul-general  In  New  York,  who 
was  seen  at  the  airport  when  the  abduction 
plane  was  rented.  But  alternate  procedures 
were  available.  Congreas.  through  Its  in- 
vestigative powers,  abould  have  brought  to 
public  attention  the  evil  nature  of  the  Carlb- 


beiin  dictatorship  that  diired  U>  carry  out  I'.s 
terroristic  activities  within  the  United  States 
Furthermore,  the  US  Government  could 
have  carried  Us  chari;es  against  lYujlUu  U> 
the   Ornaiiizatlon   of    Americ.ui   States 

I  am  aware  that  the  Inter-American  A.ssi.- 
clatioii  fur  Demiicracy  and  Freednm  h\s  doi-e 
much  to  combat  TrujUlo  s  sinister  machina- 
tions In  the  hemisphere  Your  constant  ef- 
forts to  throw  the  spoth^ht  uf  truth  on  the 
Caribbean  situation  h.ive  he:p»>d  ctjnstUi'r- 
ably  to  neutralize  TruJiHo  s  venal  propa- 
ganda. You  can  Uike  much  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  the  millions  of  dollars  Tru- 
jiUo  spent  for  whltew.u^h  have  been  larffly 
Ineffective 

C.M.INDCZ    IS    NOT    FORGOTTEN 

This  gathering  tonight  Is  proof  thut  Ga- 
llndez Is  not  forgotten,  and  that  there  arc 
tho.se  who  will  not  rest  until  the  perpetrators 
of  his  cl.istarilly  kidnaping  and  murder  are 
brought   to  the  bar  of   public  condemnatlnii 

rhl.s  ye.ir.  the  fifth  anr.r. ers.iry  of  G-ilin- 
dcz  s  dlsappe.ir.mce  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  his  unwavering  courage  and  devotion  to 
Justice  were  not  In  vain  As  Dr  Gallndez 
repeatedly  urged,  the  United  States  has 
abandoned  its  disastrous  and  f.irclcal  policy 
of  regardlnk?  TrujlUo  as  a  reilable  .md  hmi- 
orable  .^ily  in  the  defense  of  Western  civi- 
lization Cone  too.  Is  tlie  old  excuse  that 
denouncing  TrujlUos  outrages  would  consti- 
tute •Intervention  "  The  United  .st.ites  h.is 
realized  at  last  that  sweeping  TruJlKos 
brutal  behavior  under  tiie  rug  weakens  the 
moral  foundations  of  hemispheric  unity  and 
emboldens  the  dictator  to  commit  more 
repugnant   crimes 

How  ple.ised  Dr  Gallndez  would  have  been 
to  hear  Douglas  Dillon,  when  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  tell  tlie  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  the  Kenerallssimo  is  a  ty- 
rant, a  torturer,  and  a  murderer 

FLAGRANT    VIOLATIONS 

The  change  in  policy  Is  clearly  reflected 
In  the  Inter-Amerlcan  communl'y  In  May 
I960  the  Inter-.\meriran  Peace  Committee-  - 
headed  by  the  US  Amba.ssador  io  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  St.ites-  made  an  un- 
precedented In-.estlgatlon  of  the  violation  uf 
human  rights  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
The  Peace  Committee  delivered  a  severe  con- 
demnation of  the  Domlni'-an  Government 
for  Its  'flagrant  violaMon  of  hum.m  rights  " 
The  verdict  came  as  no  surprise  to  th<ise 
familiar  with  brutal  conditions  In  TrujlUos 
flefdom.  BuV  coming  <is  it  did  from  an  un- 
impeachable International  organizat  l<in 
TrujlUos  powerful  apologists  were  dealt  a 
heavy   bl.)W 

The  Peiice  Committee  we.-.t  further  Jvjst 
as  Gallndez  had  argued  previously,  the 
committee  dccliirefl  that  D>mlnlcan  viola- 
tions of  humrtn  rights  aggrwated  tensions 
In  the  Caribbean  area 

A    PLOT    TU\T    BACKFIRED 

TrujiUo  f  .Uitht  back  wi'h  hl.s  usual  terror- 
istic methf>ds  Holding  President  Belancourt 
responsible  for  the  stiffening  Inter-Amer- 
lcan attitude  toward  hi.s  regime  TrujlUo 
plotted  with  and  aided  enemies  of  the 
democratically-elected  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment. He  personally  supervised  a  mission 
sent  to  Caracas  to  assassinate  President 
Betancourt  The  plot  as  diabolic  as  the 
Gallndez      kidnaping      backfired  As      you 

know.  Betancourt  miraculously  lived 
thrrjugh  the  explosion  that  turned  his  car 
Into  an  Inferno 

Again  the  Organization  of  American  .States 
moved  For  the  first  time  In  history,  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  organization  Invoked  collec- 
tive sanctions  against  a  member  state  The 
Foreign  Minister,  meeting  at  San  Jo8<>  last 
August,  agreed  to  break  relations  with  the 
Dominican  Republic,  embargo  all  armaments 
shipments  to  the  country,  and  to  consider 
the  suspension  of  trade  In  other  articles 
Subsequently,    the    OAJB    extended    the    em- 


b.irgo     to      inrUide      petroleum,      petroleum 
priKlucts.  trucks,  and  truck  parts 

TrujlUos  mask  of  respectability  Anally 
had  been  ripped  off  No  longer  can  he  mas- 
(^ucrade  as  a  stanch  Catholic,  an  ardent 
anU-Communlst.  a  great  humanitarian  He 
stiinds  naked  In  the  public  eye  a  tyrant,  a 
torturiT,  and  a  murderer   " 

THE        'BENEF  actor" 

T.ik»,  for  In'^tancc.  Trujlllo's  pore  as  a 
g>><j<l  Catholic  The  pages  of  the  Co.norf.s- 
sioNAL  Record  are  full  of  pral.se  for  TruJiUo, 
the  Catholic  bcnefac'or  As  a  religious  man. 
observers  could  be  exjicctcd  to  ask,  how 
C'lUld  TrujlUo  be  guilty  of  the  siivuge  ex- 
ci'.s.scs  of  which  he  is  accused""  TrujlUo 
apologists  are  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
peddling    that    line    In    the   future 

Ever  since  the  roundup  and  sadistic  treat- 
nii-iit  of  >sc'ire.s  of  Dominlrans  from  good 
f.inulles  suspected  of  plotting  against  the 
generalissimo,  the  church  has  spoken  out. 
Ihc  first  ''rp  WIS  a  p.u.'or.U  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 1960.  In  which  all  six  Dominican 
l>.  .hops  c.iUed  riearly  for  'freedom  of  ctin- 
--■■leni  e.  press  and  .v.sombly  '  for  a  climate  of 
liberty  and  for  an  end  to  anonymous  de- 
n>u)<-iatlons  "  Sinre  then  rruJMlo  has  made 
war  on    the    church 

INSILTS      HY      RADIO 

Trujlllo's  Radio  C.irlbe  1  lunches  a  dally, 
virulent  assault,  calling  priests  '  psychotlcs, 
pervert.t  panuslies  '  The  Papal  Nuncio, 
.■•irrhblsbop  Lino  Zanlnl,  has  had  his  life 
tli'-e.itened  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Worship  calle<l  him  'an  International  pro- 
vfx-ateur  " 

(.>iie  month  ago  Bishop  RelUy  of  San  Juan 
clt>  1  I  M. Iguana  was  cut  off  the  air  during 
.1  sermon  when  he  Siiul  that  repirts  In  the 
g  >\t  rnment-controlU'd  jjress  and  radio  of  the 
country  are  untrustv  rthy  Trujlllo's  agents 
consumtly  intimldiite  BoBton-born  Bishop 
Rellly 

The  Bureiiu  of  Investigation  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  reports 
that  Trujlllo's  stepped-up  antichurch  ac- 
tivities Include  the  expulsion  of  150  Sisters 
In  charge  of  government  hosplt.ils  luid  chari- 
table Institutions  and  about  50  priests,  the 
closing  of  3  Catholic  schools  which  have 
hiid  government  subsidies,  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  law  t»i  eliminate  all  religious  In- 
struction for  Catholic  children  in  primary 
and  secondary  schijols 

Meanwhile,  TrujlUo,  the  supreme  cynic, 
presses  his  long  campaign  to  have  the  church 
accord  him  the  title  of  "Benefactor  of  the 
Church 

A     SfDDEN     SWITCH 

Trujlllo's  pose  as  a  firm  friend  of  the 
United  States  In  the  cold  war  also  has 
crumbled  In  the  time  It  lakes  U)  snap  a 
light  switch.  TrujlUo  reversed  his  position 
a  full  180  degrees 

First  he  put  through  his  di>cile  Congress 
a  con.stltutioiial  amendment  legalizing  the 
Communist  Party  Then  his  news  media 
beg m  to  take  a  new  tack  Radio  Caribe,  the 
dictator's  powerful  Caribbean  mouthpiece 
bUtsts  a  constant  diatribe  against  the  United 
States 

Some  samples  "S«jwlng  disunity  is  the 
i>-)llcy  being  pursued  by  the  North  American 
Imperialists  iigalnst  the  Cf-untrles  of  Ivitin 
America  '.  General  Elsenhower  Is  waging 
a  w.ir  against  l.atm  America  on  behalf  of 
the  monopolistic  Interests",  "the  m(.«t  In- 
veterate enemies  of  Domlnlcanlsm—  the 
priests,  those  traitors  and  vagabonds,  and 
the  Yankee  Imperialists   " 

PRAIiSE    FOR     CASTmO 

We  know.  too.  that  l.vst  August  the  Gen- 
er.iUsslmo  sent  emi.ssarlcs  to  Europe  for  a 
series  of  secret  meetings  wl  h  Iron  Curtain 
country  leaders  TruJiUo  als<j  switched  gears 
on  his  opposition  Uj  Citstro.  It  Is  rejxjrted 
that  Johnny  Abbes,  a  former  secret  police 
clUef    who   Is    violently    anil -American,    and 
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General  Elspalllat.  who  figures  so  prominently 
m  arranging  the  kidnaping  of  Oallndes — 
.ittended  a  secret  meeting  In  Cuba.  There 
they  concocted  &  nonaggresslon  pact  l)e- 
iween  the  two  Caribbean  dictators.  8inc^ 
then.  Trujlllo's  news  media  have  only  praise 
for  Caj^tro. 

While  the  figurehead  President  of  the 
D>mlnlcan  Republic  occasionally  makes 
.'.ounds  along  Trujlllo's  old  line  of  strong 
I  lis  with  the  Western  democracies,  the  real 
power  rests  with  the  gang  of  hotbloods, 
including  Abbes.  F,spalllat  and  Ramfls  Tru- 
jlUo, who  passionately  hate  the  United  States. 
And  let  no  one  doubt,  it  Is  the  generalissimo 
himself   who  has   given   them  the  go-ahead. 

TKUjnXO     EXPOSED 

Under  these  circumstances,  anyone  who 
continues  to  extol  Trujlllo  as  "our  great  and 
g<x>d  friend  and  ally"  and  as  "a  bulwark 
against  communism"  la  ludicrous. 

Trujlllo  at  last  has  been  publicly  exposed 
as  the  menace  GallndeE  knew  him  to  be. 
Like  a  leper,  he  is  quarantined  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. Bui  like  the  calculating  caudllk)  he 
has  been  for  over  throe  decades,  he  still  sits  at 
the  seat  of  power. 

The  OAS  boycott  has  been  largely  ineffec- 
tual m  bringing  Trujlllo  to  his  knees.  He 
can  buy  oil  from  the  Near  East,  tjrucks  and 
spare  parts  from  branch  plants  In  Europe. 

The  embargo  has  Intensified  a  recession 
already  underway  because  of  falling  com- 
Diodlly  prices  and  large  expenditures  for 
arms  The  economy  la  at  a  slandstUL  The 
Treasury  Is  out  of  foreign  exchange.  Public 
Works  expenditures  have  been  cut  to  the 
bone,  throwing  thousands  out  of  work. 
Fearful  of  political  upheaval,  private  Invest- 
ment has  ground  to  a  halt. 

TXUJIUiO     TAKES     THE     MONET 

TruJUlo.  however,  simply  cinches  In  his 
people's  t)elt  while  looting  the  Treasury  to 
make  deposits  to  his  personal  accounts  In 
Canada  and  Europe. 

Meanwhile.  Trujlllo's  principal  Income 
earners,  sugar  and  coffee,  are  unaffected  Ivy 
the  sanctions.  Borne  people  contend  that 
culling  oS  purchases  of  sugar  from  ths  Do- 
minican RepubUc  will  hasten  the  «i>it»i«<i  of 
the  dictatorship.  Perhaps.  But  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  even  this  slap  at  TrujlUo,  who  awnm 
65  percent  of  Dominican  sugar  production. 
can  push  him  from  his  throne.  He  can  still 
sell  on  the  world  market. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Unltad 
States  should  not  make  It  any  easier  for  Tru- 
jlUo by  culling  him  In  on  the  extra  quotas 
which  results  from  the  cutoff  of  Cuban 
sugar  from  the  U3.  market. 

Last  year  Secretary  of  State  Herter  pleaded 
In  vain  with  Congress  for  authority  to  by- 
pass the  Dominican  Republic  In  purchasing 
the  extra  sugar  needed  to  fulfill  Cubas  share 
of  the  US  market.  The  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration wisely  canceled  a  sp>eclal,  2-cents  a 
pound  premium  -the  only  authority  the  ad- 
ministration had  to  reduce  some  of  the 
windfall  benefit  showered  upon  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  since  Congress  had  not  acted. 

TIME   ros  OONCaXSS  TO  SCT 

lAst  month  President  Kennedy  likewise 
asked  Congress  for  discretionary  power  to 
purchase  the  amount  of  the  Doznlnlcan  Re- 
publics windfall  sugar  from  other  suppliers. 
I  am  hopeful  that  Oongreas  will  act  tbla 
lime,  and  I  suggest  that  all  of  you  express 
your  views  on  this  matter  to  your  Congreas- 
inen. 

Meanwhile,  mere  punitive  action  Is  not 
i'uough.  Revulsion  against  Trujlllo's  crimi- 
nal despotism  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
problem  of  what  comas  after  his  falL  Will 
Hamfls  and  his  henchmen,  schooled  In  Um 
generalissimo's  savage  and  totalitarian  metli- 
oda.  selxe  control?  Will  Communists  move 
In  to  steal  power  from  sincere  patriots  whose 
Inexperience  in  representative  government 
makes  them  easy  prey  tor  trained  agentaf 


Trujlllo,  Jr..  or  any  of  his  Ilk.  spell  a  c:-n- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  brutality  and  oppression 
whlph  have  Infected  the  area  during  the 
generalissimo's  reign.  A  Communist  take- 
over would  exchange  a  home-gro'wn  tyrant 
for  one  manipulated  by  Mo.scow  and  Peking. 

ENEMIES    ON    TliK    LEFT    AND    RIGHT 

The  problem  extends  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  dedicated 
men  throughout  the  hemisphere  who  are 
struggling  to  make  representative  democracy 
a  reality  In  their  countries  have  much  to 
fear  from  either  of  these  pos.sib)Utles.  We 
have  seen  how  Trujlllo's  iuterventlonlEt  tac- 
tics can  threaten  the  security  of  a  neighbor- 
ing country.  We  are  le:.rning,  now.  to  what 
extent  Communist  agents  will  go  in  the 
hemisphere  to  impede  or  wreck  reforms  ini- 
tiated by  democratic  regimes. 

The  best  defense  of  freedom  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  In  my  view.  Is  the  uniting 
of  the  democratic  forces  against  tlieir  com- 
mon enemies  of  the  right  and  of  the  left. 
As  Professor  Galindcz  himself  wrote  In  his 
"Era  of  Trujlllo  ": 

"The  only  truly  effective  way  to  confront 
communism  Is  through  a  positive  policy 
which  can  solve  social  problems  with  Justice 
and  freedom,  with  that  freedom  which  both 
the  Communist  regimes  and  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can dictatorships  lack  eciually." 

Jesus  de  Gallndez  did  not  sacrifice  his 
life  In  vain.  His  voice  and  his  pen  were 
brutally  silenced,  but  today  his  Ideas  perme- 
ate our  hemisphere.  Earlier  this  week,  6 
years  almost  to  the  day  since  Gallndez  disap- 
peared, the  President  of  the  United  States 
delivered  a  stirring  speech  which  mirrors 
Gallndex'  credo. 

Said  President  Kennedy  last  Monday:  "Our 
unfilled  task  Is  to  demonstrate  to  the  entire 
world  that  man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for 
economic  progress  and  social  Justice  can  best 
be  aciileved  by  freemen  working  within  a 
framework  of  democratic  institutions.  Our 
alliance  for  progress  Is  an  alliance  of  free 
governments — and  it  must  work  to  elimi- 
nate tyranny  from  a  hemisphere  In  which  it 
has  no  rightful  place.  Therefore  let  us  ex- 
press our  special  friendship  to  the  people  of 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  RepubUc — and 
hoF>e  that  they  will  soon  rejoin  the  society 
ot  freemen,  uniting  with  us  in  our  common 
effort." 

President  Kennedy  goes  on  to  pledge  U.S. 
help  in  the  battle  against  poverty,  ignorance, 
hunger,  and  disease.  His  message  is  a 
masterful  blueprint  for  inter -American  co- 
operation. It  now  remains  for  the  American 
republics  to  take  concrete  action  along  the 
path  outlined  by  the  President. 

The  United  States  alone  can  accomplish 
little  in  Latin  America.  It  is  the  Latin 
Americans  themselves  who  must  remove  the 
obstacles  in  the.r  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems which  hinder  development. 

UNITX  THE  EIXOSM  LEADEXS 

There  is  one  major  thing  the  United  States 
can  do.  We  can  act  as  a  catalyst.  We  can 
unite  those  liberal  reform  leaders  In  the 
hemisphere  who  have  demonstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  proceed  In  orderly  fashion  'with 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstructing  obsolete 
■Odettes.  We  should  build  a  democratic 
fraternity,  united  In  its  determination  to  re- 
■Ist  tyranny  and  united  In  its  resolve  to 
raise  the  living  conditions  of  the  mass  of 
people. 

Thoee  leaders  clearly  devoted  to  freedom 
and  reform  should  be  shamelessly  favored. 
Tliey  should  have  easy  access  to  our  highest 
f><»^»'T  and  speedy  action  on  their  requests 
for  assistance. 

AK  END  TO  DICTATORSHIP 

The  social  ferment  in  Latin  America  today 
cannot  l>e  stifled.  Its  energies  can,  indeed 
must,  be  chaiuieled  Into  constructive  pur- 
poses. The  fraternity  of  builders  will  be 
able  to  Inspire  the  spark  of  hope  for  a  bet- 


ter future  around  which  the  restless  youth 
of  the  continent  can  rally. 

This  meeting  tonight  Is  a  reminder  that 
there    are    many    who    yearn    fcsr   an   end   to 

tola::t.u-iani£m.  Multiply  our  numbers  by 
those  in  cities,  towns  and  villages  through- 
out the  hemisphere  and  you  will  find  a  con- 
siderable force.  We  must  each.  In  our  own 
way,  continue  to  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny.  In  paying  our  respects  to  Dr. 
Jesus  Gallndez,  a  gallant  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  man,  let  us  renew  our  own  deter- 
mination to  work  for  the  realization  of 
Galindez'  goal:  a  free  and  prosperous 
America. 


An  Address  by  Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Before  the  Graduating 
Class  of  the  McKees  Rocks  High 
School  on  June  7,  1955 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSTLTANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1961 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Education  Committee. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  hear  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  presiding 
chairman  on  a  subcommittee  studying 
automation. 

Back,  in  June  1955.  when  the  Congress- 
man was  still  serving  in  the  State  senate 
of  our  great  State  he  addressed  a  grskd- 
uating  class  in  McKees  RocIls,  Pa. 

His  prophetic  words  and  grasp  of  our 
present  problems  of  educatiOTi,  automa- 
tion, unemployment,  and  economic  de- 
cline shows  that  even  at  that  early  date 
he  sensed  the  coming  crisis  in  our  body 
politic. 

All  too  often  we  place  too  little  atten- 
tion to  what  is  said  and  too  much  on 
the  perscMi  sajang  it. 

I  served  many  years  with  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Holland,  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  am  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
here  in  Congress. 

Congressman  Holland's  many  years  of 
exr>erience  as  a  legislator,  industrial 
leader,  business  executive,  and  a  union 
representative  qualifies  him  to  head  the 
serious  and  timely  study  of  automation 
and  its  impact  upon  unemployment. 

The  American  Nation  today  is  in  the 
same  jxjsition  as  a  tourist  driving  on  a 
strange  road  without  a  map  right  after 
a  tornado. 

He  is  on  his  way,  he  can  drive  a  car.  he 
knows  where  he  wants  to  go,  but  needs 
a  guide. 

In  this  day  of  our  history  we  need  a 
guide  to  direct  our  great  and  limitless 
production  facilities,  our  fruitful  farms 
and  our  abundant  manpower  on  a  route 
that  will  lead  to  ever-increasing  human 
benefits  and  a  safe  arrival  to  our  even- 
tual destination,  a  better  way  of  life. 

Men  like  Elmer  Homufn,  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  charter  a  safe 
and  sane  course,  pointing  out  the  rocks 
and  shoals,  give  all  of  us  added  incentive 
and  encouragement  as  we  pilot  and  crew 
the  ship  of  state. 
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Mr.   Speaker,  I  believe  the  following 
address  given  years  ago  by  Congressman 
Holland  is  as  timely  and  apropos  today 
as  It  was  then: 
ADDRESS   Given   bt   Hon.   Bx.meb   J     Holland. 

38th   District.  Pknnstlvania.    Before  the 

Graduating   Class  or  th»  McKees  Rocks 

High  School.  Jun«  7.   1955 

I  remember  the  speaker  at  my  high  school 
graduation  saying  these  words  "You  are  no 
longer  girls  and  boys,  but  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  You  have  responsibilities  H  .w  you 
assume  these  responsibilities  will  decide- 
not  only  your  future — but  the  fiimre  of  the 
world  " 

This  U  truer  today  than  then,  as  the  wnrld 
has  grown  smaller  In  Judging  distances  due 
to  advanced  aircraft. 

Do  you  realize  that  in  your  short  4  ye  irs  of 
high  school  you  have  seen  dlst.mce  f.ide 
away"*  The  Jetplane  has  brought  fir  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world,  that  took  weeks  V) 
reach,  only  hours  to  reach.  And.  with  the 
coming  of  the  atomic  planes,  who  knows 
what  speed  cf  travel  will  be  attained^  Today 
we  can  eat  breakfast  in  London  or  Pans  and 
lunch  in  New  York  City. 

Your  generation  shall  write  a  chapter  of 
history  never  equaled  by  any  other  chapter 
of  history  since  the  beginning  of  the  world 

This  chapter  can  be  known  as  the  great 
advancement  of  man  in  social  and  ec  nomic 
progress,  or  it  can  be  known  as  the  en- 
slavement of  man.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
our  Western  World  experienced  the  begin- 
nings of  a  movement  that  changed  the  lives 
of  all  mankind.  It  took  men  off  the  fields 
and  out  of  small  shops,  it  put  them— for  the 
first  time — into  factory  life.  It  gave  us  mass 
production,  and,  through  mass  production. 
It  gave  us  the  first  civUlzation  In  the  history 
of  the  world  in  which  luxury  was  not  con- 
fined to  iust  a  few;  It  gave  us,  as  well,  a 
sense  of  hurry,  of  time,  which  Is  still  un- 
known In  countries  that  are  "preindustrlal"; 
It  changed  agricultural  societies  Into  mighty 
Industrial  nations;  It  altered  the  face  of  our 
own  country,  and  It  produced  wealth,  the 
like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen 
before. 

We  were  taught  in  school,  as  you  probably 
were,  to  call  this  movement  the  "Industrial 
revolution."  But  today  we  find  that  name 
being  changed.  Today,  we  call  It  the  first 
Industrial  revolution.  For.  suddenly,  we  find 
that  our  whole  Nation  is  aware  of  a  new 
movement — a  new  force — which  holds  prom- 
ise of  great  social  changes  and  Increased 
economic  benefits  for  all  of  us 

We  are  told  that  a  new  industrial  revolu- 
tion Is  In  the  making:  In  fact,  it  has  already 
begun. 

This  second  industrial  revolution  Is  called 
by  the  name  "automation."  This  new  word 
has  cropped  up  In  a  changing  America  It 
has  been  developed  so  recently  that  even 
the  word  is  in  few  dictionaries.  It  is  unfa- 
miliar to  many  opinion  makers  It  Is  a  mys- 
tery to  the  man  in  the  street,  unless  it  has 
cost  him  his  Job.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  confusion  surrounding  the 
word  than  some  of  us  would  like  to  admit. 
Perhaps  the  confusion  begins  In  another 
word— In  the  much  overused  word—  revo- 
lution " 

There  seems  to  be  a  political  revolution 
somewhere  In  the  world  at  least  once  a  year. 
And — every  time  a  manufacturer  puts  a  new 
girdle  on  the  market,  he  calls  It  revolution- 
ary. I  even  saw  a  sign  in  a  New  York 
bakery  recently  that  read  "Revolutionary 
New  Old-Pashioned  Doughnuts  "  But  when 
we  use  the  word  "revolution"  to  describe  the 
new  movement  of  automation — we.  of 
course,  do  not  mean  It  In  the  sense  of  a 
political  upheaval  or  of  something  that  is 
merely  new.  gadgety  or  startling. 

We  mean  it  in  the  broadest  sen.se  of  the 
word — in  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
Industrial  revolution. 


When  we  kx^k  back  :;  'hat  great  upheav- 
al 220  years  aRo— what  w.ts  It  that,  gave  to  it 
the  name  Industrial  revolution''  Was  It  Just 
the  wonderful  machines  that  lightened 
man's  toll'' 

No;  I  think  It  w.us  much  more  than  this 
I  do  not  think  it  w.is  u.-^ed  l^eraii-se  of  the  riots 
that  accompanied  the  Introduction  of  some 
of  the  machines  used  at  that  time  Nor  d" 
I  think  It  wa.s  u.>^ed  tti  de.scrlbe  the  speed  with 
which  these  changes  tcxjk  place  I  believe  it 
w.is  used  becau.se  the  industrial  rev(ilutlf>n 
■.V.I.S  reviilutlonary  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
•lie  word  It  created  a  whole  new  environ- 
ment for  mankind 

The  industrial  revi>lution  gave  history  more 
than  jMst  the  steam  engine,  the  cotton  gin. 
the  railway,  and  the  p<jwer  loom  It  gave 
society — civilization — a  whole  new  tempo,  a 
whole  new  way  of  life 

As  for  the  word  "automation  '  I  find  It  very 
dimcult  to  define  Just  what  is  'automa- 
tion"? To  some  automation  means  nothing 
more  than  mechanization  It  Is  a  label  that 
Is  applied  to  anything  automatic — or  even 
semiautomatic  To  others  It  conveys  a  sens<» 
of  robots,  of  machines  that  think  and  will 
eventually  take  over  all  of  man  s  functions. 
to  still  others  it  means  the  answer  for  all  our 
troubles   by  securing    the   7-day   weekend 

The  Wall  S'reet  Journal  has  defined  auto- 
mation as  "Doing  a  Job  by  machine  with  the 
mlnimtim  of  human  iisslstance  It  Implies 
also  the  use  of  electronic  controls  to  auto- 
matically schedule  and  guide  the  products  m 
process  ' 

It  is.  In  simple  terms,  the  highest  stage  "f 
development  In  a  completely  au'omatlc  fac- 
tory— where  rn.ichlnes.  untoufheil  by  hum.m 
hands,  can  turn  nut  a  product  untouched  by 
human  hands  This.  then.  Is  the  beginning 
of  an  era  when  machines — not  men — run 
other  machines  This  Is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  industrial  revolution  The  first  one 
replaced  man's  muscles  with  machines  The 
second  one  is  replacing  man  s  judgment  with 
machines 

Sf>ec:firariy  we  are  en'^rlng  an  a»;e  when 
a  machine  can  dig  a  hole,  meiusure  It.  deride 
the  hole  ls  wrong  and  correct  Its  own  mis- 
take. 

Output  during  the  machine  age  Increased 
prxluctlvlty 

This  Cime  about  as  the  machine  took  over 
Jobs  that  man  wius  doing  or  helj>ed  U:>  do 
them  fiwster — the  convey t  belt,  or  a  fork  lift 
truck  moved  nierchandlse  that  a  man  u.sed 
to  push  or  carry — a  pneunoatlc  drill  replaced 
the  pick. 

Through  the  years  we  have  l>*t  track  of 
the  men  who  were  displaced  by  mivchines. 
They  were  absorbed  by  the  expanding  econ- 
omy and  shared  hcavUy  in  the  lncre:wied 
purcha.sing  power  lis  well  as  with  shorter 
working  hours 

This  dr>es  n'>t  mean  that  all  displaced 
workers  ."ihared  w^ell  as  there  were  many 
cases  of  bitter  hardships  when  the  conver- 
sions t<»k  place 

Tcxlay.  we  are  entering  a  new  era  One 
that  dwarfs  the  past  rate  of  Increased 
productivity 

In  the  long  run  we  will  be  b'>und  U'  enj  ly 
shorter  hours  and  higher  living  standards, 
but  In  this  changing  period  of  automation, 
there  will  be  many  di.s placements  which 
we  hope  will  be  temjwrary  but  which  will 
cause  much  sutTerlng 

Just  to  give  you  .some  examples  of  auto- 
mation as  it  niiw  operates — as  of  today  In 
a  radio  plant  In  Chicago.  2  men  as-semble 
1.000  radios  a  day  It  took  200  men  to  do 
this  before  automation  In  an  electrical 
equipment  company.  90  000  light  bulbs  per 
hour  are  produced  with  2.30  employees  Be- 
fore automation  they  used  75.000  workers 

Utility  and  insurance  company  ofBclals 
have  stated  that  electronic  brains,  now 
available,  will  replace  over  300  clerks  with 
Jtist  1  clerk  on  their  bookkeeping  staffs. 


rhe  Admiral  Corp  with  equipment  it  calls 
robot  1.  can  now  a.>isemble  half  a  TV  re- 
ceiver chassis  In  a  matter  of  seconds 

It  is  estimated  that  over  900.000  men  In 
coal  and  steel  have  been  dlsi)Iaced  by  auto- 
mation This  Is  the  dark  side  of  automation. 
The  Ijenefits  from  the  ch.inges  will  be  enor- 
mous  eventually 

Wc  cm  look  forward  to  n.  d.iy  of  astonish- 
ing liMng  stand. irds  achlc.ed  by  nominal 
Working  hours  But  the  ix-nalties  In  the 
short  run  threaten  to  be  m.i.ss  di.spl.uenicnt. 
as  man  gives  way   to  automation 

What  are  these  robots  that  can  do  the 
work  of  a  man's  mind''  Basically,  they  are 
electronic  brains  that  run  on  the  principle 
of  ■  feedback"  or  s«-ir-repuIatlon  After  they 
are  .set.  or  t.iped  they  can  regul.tte  a  pro- 
ducing   machine 

The  familiar  househr)ld  therm. >stat  gives 
8f>me  Idea  of  how  they  work  Otue  It  l.s  set 
to  11  certain  temperature  It  mea.sures  the 
temperature  In  the  surroiiiidmg  room  and 
regulates  the  furnace  so  that  the  desired  de- 
gree of  heat  can  be  achieved 

liKlay's  marhmes  are  the  peacetime  re- 
sulUs  of  the  basic  rese;irch  and  development 
thiit  came  abo'ii  during  tlie  war  as  part  ol 
the  atomic  and   gtilded   nil.s.slle8  program 

We  must  rememt>er  that  revolutions,  such 
as  we  are  now  going  through,  never  go  back- 
ward 

Progress,  and  mans  inventive  genius, 
must  l>e  encour.iged  but  in  this  great  proc- 
ess of  au*oniati(jn  m.m  s  dignity  must  not 
be   lowered   to  that   of  a  robot 

If  all  these  In.provements  can  be  made 
for  the  betterment  of  man— and  I  believe 
they  can — they  will  be  a  blessing  But  If 
greed  of  money  Is  to  be  made  a  standard, 
then  they  can  be  a  cur.se 

It  would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  contend 
that  automation  Is  not  without  growing 
piiins 

For  any  of  us  to  minimize  the  widespread 
R.Ki.il  and  economic  effects,  that  automation 
Is  sure  to  bring,  would  be  to  close  our  eyes 
to  a  fact  that  Is  already  pasl  of  everyday  life 
But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  no  one. 
today,  is  in  a  position  to  do  mtjre  than  specu- 
late on  the  nature  and  ex'ent  of  these  social 
and  economic  effects  for  no  one  has  yet 
made  the  detailed  analysis  that  Is  necessary 
for   their   true  understanding 

While  It  Is  obvious  that.  In  the  long  run. 
automation  will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
all  of  us — It  Is  the  short  run  that  worries 
m'Kst  of  us 

We  should  begin  our  planning  and  prep- 
aration   Immediately 

.Ml  parties  unions  management  and  Gov- 
ernment— recognize  they  have  a  common  in- 
terest In  the  successful  IntegratUni  of  auto- 
mation Into  our  society  No  one  wants  to 
see  lncre;\sed  unemployment  All  stand  to 
gain  by  automation  as  long  as  we  stand  to- 
gether 

Education  Is  our  primary  need  We  must 
learn  that  automation  Is  something  gixKl  and 
we  must  leiirn  to  use  It  not  fear  It  Men 
whose  Jobs  may  someday  be  replaced  by  ma- 
chines, should  be  encouraged  to  begin  their 
training  In  the  newer  skills  which  automa- 
tion creates 

You  yf)unger  people- -with  all  of  this  before 
you — should  further  your  education  along 
the  lines  that  will  prepare  you  to  take  your 
rightful  places  In  the  development  of  this 
new  discovery.  You  can  be  on  the  ground 
HiHjr — so  to  speak — and  grow  with  the  Indus- 
try 

Automatic  factories  will  not  be  workless 
factories  There  will  be  the  need  for  more 
and  more  technicians  and  highly  skilled 
maintenance  men  We  are  already  woefully 
short  of  personnel  In  this  regard  The  stat- 
isticians say  that  we  need  some  25.000  more 
engineers  and  70.000  more  technicians  each 
year  than  we  are  now  training. 
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Automation  holds  no  threat  to  our  econ- 
omy By  giving  us  Increased  productivity — 
It  promises  to  Invigorate  our  economy. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  automation  offers 
,,^  great  a  challenge — and  reward — as  any 
snilch  we  have  ever  known. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  technological 
progress  -unleashed  by  the  dynamic  Incen- 
tive system— Is  beginning  to  give  people  what 
they  want. 

All  over  the  world,  people  are  restlestiy, 
grimly  searching  for  a  way  of  life  that  will 
gi-.e  them  what  they  want —and  more  and 
niLirc  of  what  they  want. 

Even  we  favored  and  fortunate  Americans 
want  more  more  security,  more  Inde- 
pendence more  leisure,  more  freedom  from 
drudgery,  more  and  better  homes  and  schools 
and  conamunltles.  There's  just  no  limit  to 
our  appetite  for  more 

By  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
we  Americans  have  in  our  hands  a  magic  key 
of  priceless  value  We  Americans — the  keep- 
ers of  the  key  must  learn  to  know  and 
:il)preclate  the  value  of  the  thing  we  have. 
We  must  use  It  to  help  open  up — for  all 
mankind  -ever  greater  areas  of  progress  and 
hope 

You  who  are  starting  out  have  a  great 
responsibility  as  well  as  a  great  opportunity. 
You  are  In  a  social  dynamic  changing  world. 
You  must  find  out  what  makes  the  world 
tick 

The  great  prtxluctlvlty.  achieved  by  auto- 
mation, must  be  balanced  by  a  great  con- 
sumers'  buying   power. 

Keeping  a  status  quo"  in  a  country — and 
not  sharing  the  gains  wrlth  the  workers  of  the 
country  will  cause  Injustices,  poverty  and 
hunger  We  all  know  that  the  road  to  com- 
munism Is  traveled  through  the  wrinkles  of 
an    empty   stomach. 

Are  these  machines  good  or  bad?  Are 
they  to  be  geared  to  unlimited  production 
for  the  unlimited  needs — of  all  the  people? 
Or.  are  they  to  be  geared  for  the  benefits  of 
a  few  selfish  people,  whose  greed  of  profit 
shall  dig  our  economic  grave? 

You  are  the  ones  who  must  answer  these 
questions  because  It  is  your  world,  and  you 
shall  be  running  that  world.  Your  gen- 
eration shall  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall 
have  peace,  freedom,  and  social  secxirity  or 
poverty,  hunger,  and  desperation. 

You  are  well  prepared — coming  from  the 
community  In  which  you  live — where  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  social  and  economic 
Ills  that  your  fathers  lived  through  In  the 
years  gone  by. 

You  now  have  yoxu-  chance  to  build  a 
better  America. 

Communism  can  be  answered  in  only  one 
way.  that  answer  is  that  America  can 
solve  the  problem  of  proving  that — without 
taking  away  freedom,  without  taking  away 
our  liberty,  and  permitting  the  worker  to 
share  In  the  profits  of  his  company — Amer- 
ica can  prosper  and  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  we  can  produce  for  the  joy  of  living. 

I  know  that  everyone  of  you  are  prepared 
and  determined  that  your  generation  can 
accomplish  this  as  a  fact. 

May  God  give  you  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  carry  on. 


The  Choice  We  Face 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JKXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTAl'lVES 

Wednesday,  March  29.  1961 

Mr.  JOELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  storm 
of    controversy    is    nercely    raging    In 


Washington  and  throughout  our  land 
between  those  who  hurl  the  label  'lib- 
eral" or  "conservative"  as  an  epithet 
against  their  ideological  opponents.  It 
would  be  well,  therefore,  for  us  to  reex- 
amine these  terms  to  learn  what,  if  any- 
thing, they  mean  and  to  determine 
whether  the  so-called  liberal  or  conserv- 
ative course  will  best  serve  our  national 
mterest. 

The  question  is  not  merely  which  path 
will  lead  us  to  prosperity.  The  stakes  are 
greater  than  prosperity.  The  stakes  are 
survival  itself.  The  collegiate  debate 
as  to  whether  we  can  best  be  prosperous 
via  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  Calvin 
Coolidge  is  so  limited  as  to  be  outmoded 
withm  the  frame  of  reference  of  the 
1960's.  The  question  is  which  path  will 
enable  us  to  win  the  battle  of  democracy 
against  communism  for  the  minds  of 
men.  For  unless  we  win  that  conflict, 
our  survival  as  a  free  Nation  is  impos- 
sible. 

Traditionally,  the  liberal  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  i>erson  who  would,  by  ex- 
perimentation and  innovation,  change 
basic  patterns  and  structures.  The  con- 
servative, on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
looked  uF>on  as  the  one  who  would  pre- 
serve and  maintain  these  patterns  and 
structures.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that 
if  the  conservative  were  to  be  successful 
m  1961,  our  way  of  life  would  become 
radically  changed  by  1970.  Conversely, 
it  may  be  the  liberal  who  will  ultimately 
be  responsible  for  the  conservation  and 
contmuation  of  much  of  our  fabric  of 
Government  as  we  now  know  it. 

In  the  struggle  for  the  minds  and  the 
loyalties  of  mankind  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world,  only  that  doc- 
trine which  can  reasonably  bring  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  improvement 
in  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the 
vast  number  of  the  have-nots  can  pre- 
vail. Improvement,  of  course,  means 
change.  Thus,  the  conservative  may 
imwittmgly  be  the  radical  because  by  his 
desire  to  change  little,  he  may  forfeit 
much  by  a  loss  of  the  competition  for 
the  fealty  and  commitment  of  the  un- 
committed peoples  of  the  world.  The 
liberal  may  truly  be  the  one  who  "con- 
serves" because  by  his  desire  to  change 
much,  he  may  forfeit  less. 

Let  us  first  consider  whether  the  lib- 
eral or  conservative  approach  to  our 
domestic  problems  will  best  serve  to  stave 
off  the  onslaught  of  the  Communists, 
not  only  at  home  where  they  are  pres- 
ently weak,  but  also  abroad  where  they 
strongly  stalk.  In  the  field  of  domestic 
civil  rights,  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
state  that  no  single  factor  is  greater  in 
turning  the  people  of  Africa  and  Asia 
against  us  than  our  unfortunate  refusal 
to  act  to  insure  social  justice  for  our 
Negro  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

I  happen  to  regard  the  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  to  all  Americans  to  be  a 
moral  obligation  of  all  Americans. 
However,  even  if  we  are  to  disregard  the 
moral  issue  involved,  do  we  dare  to  over- 
look the  political  impact  of  the  civil 
rights  Issue  on  the  world  stage?  Can 
we  expect  to  gam  the  friendship  of  the 
millions  of  nonwhites  who  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  world's  population  so 
long  as  the  opponents  of  civil  rights  for 


all  Ainericans  refuse  to  relinquish  their 
prejudice  in  the  national  interest? 

We  sparked  a  revolution  on  our  shores 
in  1776  by  the  electric  declaration  that 
taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny. Yet  two  centuries  later,  a  siz- 
able segment  of  American  political 
thought  would  tax  our  Negro  citizens 
while  at  the  same  time  denymg  them 
the  right  to  vote.  Indeed  these  "con- 
servators" would  even  ask,  and  have 
asked.  American  Negroes  to  fight  our 
country's  wars  and  shed  their  blood  to 
protect  a  political  system  in  which  they 
are  refused  a  voice.  We  delude  ourselves 
if  we  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
blind  to  this  cruel  inconsistency,  and 
that  the  Communists  are  not  making 
political  hay  out  of  it. 

In  the  field  of  social  legislation  gen- 
erally, the  liberal  approach  is  and  has 
I^roven  to  be  the  best  answer  to  and 
protection  against  communism.  The 
Communist  movement  was  never 
stronger  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  early  1930's  when  we  were  flounder- 
ing m  a  heartless  depression  during 
which  the  unemployed,  the  homeless, 
the  ill.  and  the  aged  felt  that  their  Gov- 
ernment simply  did  not  care.  It  was 
not  until  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  began 
to  remember  "the  forgotten  man"  with 
broad  social  programs  such  as  the  WPA, 
unemployment  comr)ensation,  social  se- 
curity, fair  labor  standards,  and  housing 
that  the  rising  tide  of  homegrown  com- 
munism in  America  was  stemmed. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  lesson  of  recent 
history,  a  strong  body  of  conservative 
opmion  in  our  country  continues  to  re- 
vile Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  to  oppose 
the  initiation  of  new  social  programs 
and  the  expansion  of  existing  social  pro- 
grams championed  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
as  the  path  for  the  1960's.  Although 
it  is  almost  axiomatic  that  the  Commu- 
nist virus  thrives  on  despair  and  want, 
the  conservative  spnakesmen  oppose  pro- 
grams designed  to  alleviate  these  twin 
menaces.  These  political  physicians  to 
the  body  politic  eschew  the  preventive 
medicine  which  would  eliminate  the 
germ  of  communism  by  positive  pro- 
grams, preferring  to  snipe  only  at  the 
symptoms. 

We  hear  it  argued,  however,  that  if 
we  adopt  and  expand  these  broad  social 
programs,  the  result  is  not  to  conserve 
our  basic  way  of  life,  but  to  install  a 
system  alien  to  our  fundamental  concept 
of  America.  Such  an  argument  cannot 
sustain  analysis.  The  thing  that  is 
really  fundamental  about  democracy  is 
freedom.  Freedom  is  essentially  what 
democracy  is  all  about.  It  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Who  would  argue  that  the  vast  social 
programs  enacted  smce  1932  have  de- 
prived us  of  the  really  basic  freedoms 
safeguarded  by  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
Freedom  of  religion  in  America  is  un- 
abridged. Freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  assemblage 
are  all  happily  a  part  of  our  daily  exist- 
ence. They  are  not  threatened.  They 
would  mdeed  be  threatened  and  snuffed 
out  imder  the  very  communistic  move- 
ment which  has  been  rendered  weak  and 
impotent  in  the  United  States  by  the 
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social  legislation  opposed  by  the  con- 
servatives. Purthennore,  If  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  be  made  to  see  that  the 
people  in  our  country  are  decently 
housed,  are  decently  treated  socially, 
and  are  generally  "cared  about"  by  their 
Government,  we  shall  have  made  a  giant 
step  in  the  contest  for  the  minds  of  the 
uncommitted  millions  on  our  planet 

There  are  those  Americans  who  say 
that  these  great  social  programs  .ire  too 
costly  financially.  However,  if  it  is  true 
that  these  programs  have  rendered  com- 
munism wealc  at  home,  imd  may  ihrouKh 
propaganda  combat  the  appeal  of  com- 
munism abroad,  they  are  worth  th.nr 
cost  a  thousandfold.  One  never  hears 
the  argument  that  we  should  abandon 
the  search  for  more  explosive  bombs  or 
more  far-probing  missiles  t)ecause  we 
cannot  afford"  them.  There  are  .some 
thmgs  we  must  afford.  First  amonji 
them  L3  our  democratic  free  system  of 
government. 

Turning  to  the  problem  as  to  the  ap- 
proach to  follow  on  the  international 
level,  we  have  only  to  consider  commu- 
nistic propaganda  techniques  m  order  to 
arrive  at  our  best  course.  The  Com- 
munists have  not  changed  their  propa- 
ganda tune  since  Karl  Marx  wrote  his 
Manifesto  m  1848.  Exhorting  the  work- 
ers of  the  world  to  arise,  he  toid  them 
they  had  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains 
To  the  starving  and  tattered  of  Asia  and 
Africa  today,  this  exhortation  can  be  as 
effective  as  it  was  to  the  Russian  masses 
in  1917  unless  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  come  up  with  somethinji  more 
positive  of  their  own. 


The  bewildered  and  hungry  peasant 
of  A.sia  and  Africa  can  be  wooed  and 
perhaps  won  by  the  blandi.shments  of 
the  siren  songs  from  Ma^cow  and  Pei- 
ping  promising'  him  his  acre  of  land. 
Without  possessions  and  bea-f  t  of  human 
dmnity  it.<;elf  he  ha.-,  in  fact,  nolhin-,'  to 
Icse.  And  what  have  we  offered  him 
for  the  future'  Which  of  his  local 
lead'T-  have  we  :;upported  lo  lead  hirn 
toward  tomorrow? 

Althout;h  sending  him  aid  fur  the 
preM:"nt,  we  have  recommended  to  him 
the  status  quo  of  conserva!.i.-m  f<jr  the 
future.  While  the  Communists  hold  out 
to  him  the  hope  uf  th'j  acre  of  land  we 
tell  him  of  the  blessings  of  democracy. 
fortettmi.;  that  a  maa  must  hr^t  be  ftd 
and  cloth-ed  aiul  liuused  bt-Iurt'  the  as- 
piration for  freedom  can  be  strong  with- 
in him. 

We  have  also  by  our  essentially  con- 
servative approach  given  over  by  default 
to  tl'.e  Communi.^ts  tho^e  sur "in::  move- 
ments of  protest  and  revolt  which  will 
not  be  denied,  and  wliich  have  caui  ht 
the  imamnatajii  and  support  of  many  of 
the  people  of  tiie  world.  Unmindful  iha' 
the  United  States  iLself  burst  fortii 
through  revolution  in  the  18lh  century. 
we  have  tended  to  assume  that  revolu- 
tion 1:5  always  ilie  product  "i  Liie  Com- 
muiusLs  in  the  20th  century 

Our  Nation,  which  sti!l  remembers 
with  ^jraLilude  the  help  given  the  strug- 
gling .American  Revolution  by  Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski  from  Poland  and  by  l^afay- 
ette  from  FYance.  has  ducouraged  any 
such,  aid  or  comfort  to  foreign  vehicles 
of  prote.^t  by  .^mevicans  in  our  mod'iii 


day  Yet  Uiere  is  real  doubt  whether  all 
these  movements  of  protest  and  rebel- 
lion which  have  shaken  the  last  several 
decides  wore  Communlst-in.spired  in 
their  oiigins  There  Is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  through  the  indifference  and 
with  the  hostility  of  tlie  free  world  to 
tliese  eruptions,  these  movement*  have 
tuMii  (i  out  to  be  Communist-dominated 
in  their  conclusions 

'rh»^  con.-ervative  approach  of  the 
status  quo  has  led  us  t')  a  total  la(  k  of 
communiration  with  those  voices  of  pro- 
test which  now  lead,  or  which  ultimately 
will  lead,  lo  tlieir  p«t:)ple  Into  this 
vacuum  moved  the  Communists  who, 
like  riHture   abhor  a  vacuum. 

IL  i.>  not  unusual  for  Con-'ressnien  to 
receive  mail  from  cori.-^tituenLs  protestin;^ 
n.uiinst  liberal  programs  as  not  beiny; 
f.iithful  to  the  America  we  L'rcw  up  in 
I  he  question  we  face,  howeve:  ,  doe^  not 
re(|Uiii'  us  to  decide  whether  the  un- 
wittimr  twenties  were  wise,  or  whether 
the  '.-ay  nineties  were  really  j^'ay  Tho.«;e 
eras  have  passed  from  the  American 
scene  fon  vcr  1  here  may  be  thn.-^.c 
am  jn^r  U"  who  cjrow  no.stahjic  for  th.em 
but  th>'  fact  is  that  they  simply  will  not 
come  back  again 

Times  have  changeti,  and  chantzed 
time.-  i)reMiit  chanued  pn:)blems  which 
require  chan_'eil  solutions  The  flr^t 
fiuestion  which  destiny  poses  is  whether 
now.  In  tiie  1960's.  we  can  refu5e  to  fol- 
low tile  course  of  .social  pro«ress  at  home 
,i!ul  to  .'-upport  It  abroad.  'I he  ultimate 
que-tion  i.s  whether,  if  we  fail  to  follow 
surh  a  course,  we  can  remain  free. 

Ih:,'  i.«5  the  choice  we  face 


SENATE 

Thir.sdav,  March  30.  lOr.l 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D .  offered  the  followintt 
prayer : 

O  Thou  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
amid  all  the  global  concerns  wluch  dram 
our  strength  and  devour  oui-  hours. 
somehow,  sometime,  somewhere,  this 
week  of  the  passion,  may  we  take  time 
for  commerce  and  communion  with  the 
unseen  and  eternal,  where,  m  an  oasis  of 
quletne-s,  there  may  be  restored  the 
inner  resources  of  our  pressured  lives. 

So,  may  th»  obtrusive  secularism 
which  blocks  the  door  of  our  hearts  be 
pushed  back,  and  let  the  way  be  cleared 
that  the  hi-ihest  and  best  may  enter  and 
meet  no  obstacle. 

Thus  may  we  celebrate  the  singinK 
Easter  of  the  soul. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  One 
who  despised  the  shame  and  endured 
the  cro.ss  for  the  joy  that  was  set  tjefore 
Him.     Amen. 


ME.'^SAGPS  FROM  THE  V RKSilUKST — 
APPHOV.AL  OF  BIIXS 

Messa^'es  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Miller 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announces! 
that  on  March  29  1961  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts : 

S  307.  An  act  lo  authorize  certain  beach 
erosion  control  of  the  she  re  In  San  Dleg" 
County.  Calif  : 

S  449  A;i  ;ict  to  extend  the  time  In  whl<  h 
the  Otr.door  Recrentlon  Rr^r<v,Tcr%  Review 
Conimi-Jilon  shall   subnr.t*:    !'.«:   flnnl   refv-irt: 

8  1028  .An  act  to  amend  the  transitional 
provl.ilon!*  of  the  act  approved  August  7 
lQi9  entl'led  "Nf ma^ncirte  PWnt  R>'i'tiif\tor 
rx-f"!lant  ,ind  D«"slcrnr;'.  A:iien<1n.<iit  of 
lO.Sa"    and 

S  1116  An  act  to  .iiith  iflze  ihe  »a>  with- 
out reparl  I'l  the  6-month  Wiiltlni?  period 
prescribe*:,  of  ctrtal:;  calclr.eji  urid  matte 
proposed  to  be  dlap<  sed  if  pur-iuaut  to  the 
btJ-.iteg:,-  nnd  C-'itlcai  Material*  Stock  PtUng 
Acc. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  M-ansfikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. March  29,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


Exixrurrv^E  messages  referred 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  president  pro  tempore  laid 
before  tne  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  .srubmlt- 
ttnr:  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•"Pdr  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssa-:e  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
.•ipntatlve.'!.  by  Mr  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
re.idincT  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  I'S  1  '  to  etab- 
U^h  an  effective  program  to  alleviate 
conditions  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  underemployment  m 
certain  ecuiioinically  distres.sed  areas, 
with  an  amendment.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  mes^^a^e  al.^o  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  tlie  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R.  1163>  to 
amend  .section  510  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  .so  as  to  extend  for  15 
months  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of 
th.e  Inter.state  Commerce  Commission. 
Rtrrecd  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
.Senate  on  the  disagreein^t  vcjtes  of  the 
two  Hou:,es  tiiereon.  and  tliat  Mr.  Hah- 
Ris.  Mr  Williams  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mr  Spfincer  were  app<Jintt>d  maiui'.'ers 
on  the  part  of  tiie  House  at  the  con- 
ference 

The  messai,'e  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.■^e  had  agreed  lo  the  report  of 
tlie  committee  of  conference  on  Uie  dis- 
a;'.reri:i/  votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  Uie  Senate  to  the  bill 
I  H  R.  5463  >  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 'H.  Con.  Res.  211)  that  when  Uie 
Houie  adjourns  on  Thursday.  March  30. 
1961,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
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meridian  on  Monday.  April  10.  1961.  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 

the  Senate. 


ENROLLEID  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
lie  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
V.  ere  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore: 

S  153.  An  act  to  further  an.end  th*  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  so  that 
s,u  h  act  will  apply  to  reorganisation  plans 
iransmltted  to  the  Congress  at  any  time  be- 
:..re  June  1.  1963;  and 

H  R  5463  An  act  to  amend  and  extend 
I  he  bugar  Act  of   1948,  aa  amended. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  corinection  there- 
w  ith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


suBCOMMrrrEE  meeting  during 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Freedom  of  Commvmicationa  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY  SENA- 
TOR MANSFIELD  AND  LEGISLA- 
TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
Piesident  Kermedy  has  been  in  office 
for  somewhat  more  than  2  months,  and 
the  87  th  Congress  has  been  organized  for 
a  few  days  longer.  It  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult period,  for  the  President  and  for 
the  Congress.  Transitions  from  the  old 
to  the  new,  from  cine  administration  to 
another,  from  one  Congress  to  the  next, 
are  never  easy.  The  present  transition 
is  no  exception.  New  people,  new  poli- 
cies, new  approaches  have  to  be  inte- 
grated into  new  working  relationships. 
While  this  shakedown  is  in  process,  the 
essential  and  pressing  business  of  the 
Nation  must,  nevertheless,  go  forward. 

It  is  for  that  njason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  desire  to  take  a  few  moments  now, 
on  the  threshold  of  Easter,  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  for  their 
wonderful  cooperation  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  These  have  not  been  easy 
times  for  me.  Without  this  cooperation, 
it  might  well  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  make  the  personal  transition  in- 
volved in  adding  tx>  my  responsibilities 
as  a  Senator  from  Montana,  with  a  deep 
interest  in  the  Nation's  foreign  relations. 
tliose  of  majority  leader.  I  wish  to 
thank,  particularly.  President  Kennedy 
for  his  patience  and  understanding.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Vice 
Pi-esldent,  whose  wise  counsel  has  always 
been  generously  available  on  request, 
despite  his  great  n<3W  responsibilities. 


I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DiRKSEN],  and  his  able  assist- 
ant, the  minority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  1,  for  their  gra- 
cious understanding  and  cooperation  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Senate. 
They  have  always  been  men  to  place  the 
national  Interest  above  party  factional- 
Ism;  and  at  this  time  I  wish  to  give  re- 
newed expression  to  my  great  respect 
and  affection  for  both  of  them. 

I  desire  to  thank,  too.  the  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr. 
Humphrey],  and  the  majority  secretary. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smath- 
ERS].  for  their  indispensable  assistance 
and  support  in  carrying  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  leadership. 

I  express,  finally,  my  gratitude  to  all 
the   Members   of   the   Senate,   on   both 
sides  of  the  aisle.     We  have  differed  on 
many  Issues,  to  be  sure,  as  Senators  al- 
ways have,   and   probably   always   will. 
But  we  have  differed  without  obstruc- 
tion  and   without    personal    bitterness. 
That  is  a  basic  source  of  vitality  of  this 
body,  as  it  Is  of  the  Nation;  and  so  long 
as  it  Is  preserved,  the  Nation,  and  the 
Senate  as  a  part  of  it,  will  never  lose 
Its  essential  strength. 
-Because  the  Senate  has  functioned  in 
accord  with  this  principle,  during:  the 
past  two  difficult  months  of  transition, 
we  have  been  able  to  dispose  of   a  re- 
spectable amount  of  the  work  of  this 
session.    At  the  outset  of  the  se.ssion. 
I  noted  that  the  yardstick  of  perform- 
ance, as  I  see  it,  is  quality,  not  quan- 
tity, of  legislation.     For  that  reason.  I 
shall  not  set  forth  a  numerical  count  of 
our  activities.     I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  also  undenstand  that,  as  majority 
leader.  I  tend  to  equate  quality  of  per- 
formance largely  with  the  Senate's  ac- 
tions on  the  President's  program.    In 
this  connection,  I  note  that  we  have  dis- 
posed of  Federal  unemployment  insur- 
ance extension;  the  feed  grains  program; 
the  O.E.C.D.  treaty;  the  Reorganization 
Act   extension;    the   Federal    judgeship 
bill;  the  bill  to  establish  an  International 
Travel  Service;  and  the  depressed  areas 
bill.     To   these   measures,    I    add.    Mr. 
President,   the   ratification   of   the   Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  Treaty,  which  is  of 
particular  significance  to  my  part  of  the 
coiuitry ;  and  the  Sugar  Quota  Act.  which 
was  extended  last  night  by  action  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President.  I  announce 
that  It  Is  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  the  minimum  wage  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
April  12  or  13.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
assurances,  which  I  have  received  from 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  that 
he  will  cooperate  with  me  to  that  end. 
I  hope  further.  Mr.  President,  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April  we  shall  be 
able  to  proceed  to  the  legislation  on  aid 
to  education;  and  that  during  the  first 
week  of  May  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed 
to  the  President's  housing  legislation, 
which  has  just  been  delivered  to  the 
Senate. 

It  is  the  further  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  have  the  Senate  adjourn  from 
the  close  of  business  today  imtil  Monday 
of  next  week;  and.  on  that  day,  to  have 


the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  votes — certainly  no 
controversial  votes — on  either  Monday 
or  Thursday. 

In  closing.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  most  difficult  period  of  this 
session  lies  ahead  of  us.  It  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  in  the  next  few 
days,  during  which  there  will  be  little 
activity  on  the  floor,  the  committees  will 
intensify  their  efforts  to  clear  accumu- 
lating legislation  and  move  it  to  the 
calendar,  for  disposal  by  the  Senate.  If 
the  committees  will  so  act  and  if  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  proceed,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will,  on  the  basis  of  differences 
without  obstructionism  and  without  per- 
sonal rancor,  I  have  every  confldence 
that  we  shall  beLable  to  give  full  con- 
sideration in  a  most  responsible  and 
adequate  fashion  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  other  necessary  matters. 
Moreover,  I  have  every  expectation  that 
we  shall  do  so  while  getting  our  work 
done  most  nights  at  a  rational  hour,  as 
has  so  far  been  the  case,  and  within  a 
session  whose  length,  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  will  not 
rim  too  long  into  the  long,  long  Wash- 
ington summer. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports   of  General   Sales   Manage*,   Com- 
Moorrr  Ceedpt  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  rep>ort6  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager  concerning  the  poli- 
cies, activities,  and  developments.  Including 
all  sales  and  disposals,  with  regard  to  each 
commodity  which  the  CJonmiodlty  Credit 
Corporation  owns  or  which  It  Is  directed  to 
support,  for  the  months  of  November  and 
December  1960  (with  accompanjrlng  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Review  of  Program  for  Econoicic 
Assistance  to  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Viet- 
nam 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  mutual  secu- 
rity program  presentation  to  the  Congress 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  for  economic  assistance 
to  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Vietnam,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  dated  March  1961  (with  an 
accompanying  rep>ort);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"HorsE  Joint  Memorial  41 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
to  increase  the  revolving  fund  for  econom- 
ic development  of  Indian  reservations 
"Whereas  the  revolving  loan  fund  available 
for  Indian  tribes  has  been  restricted  and  ad- 
ditional funds  are  needed  and  necessary  In 
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order  that  economic  development  on  Indian 
rMTTvaUona  may  ty  eBCOuraig«d:  Now.  tliere- 
fr»re    be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Legialmture  of  the  State 
v'  St-v:  \tezico,  That  the  CongreM  T>f  the 
L'luted  States  be  reBp«ctXully  requested  aJid 
urged  Ut  pass  leglslaUon  to  Increase  the  re- 
volving loan  fund  by  a  sufficient  amount  to 
enable  the  Indian  trlbea  to  carT7  out  e<r>- 
nomic  development  on  their  reservations; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  each  mem- 
ber uf  tiie  New  Mexico  delegation  to  --he  Na- 
tlou.U  Congress,  to  the  Secret<\ry  of  Interior, 
and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Ind;an  Affairs 

"Jack  M   Campbril 
'Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep'-e^^entatue^ 

"Al^BKaT    ROMUtO. 

"Chief  Clerk  of   the  Hou.fr  uf   Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Tom    Bolack. 
"President  of  fi--  S-'natc. 
"M    E   MoROAN. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Sen  it''  " 


"HoTTSE    Joint   Memorial    43 

"Jfjlnt  memorial  memorlallzlnsj  O  r-e^rt^^n  ti 
aaatst  Indians  In  solrln?  thtir  e.or.  'mlc 
problen~ks 

"Whereas  the  26th  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  now  In  session,  recognizes 
the  importance  of  assisting  the  Indian  peo- 
ple in  solving  their  economic  pr  .blenis  .uui 
Uiie  necessity  of  biinflng  about  .•  h.giu^r 
BtandATd  of  living  through  greiiier  uuii^a- 
tlon  of  their  human  and  na'.uril  resources 
for  Industry  through  dlxectlnR  the  attention 
of  the  traveling  public  to  their  rich  culture 
and  way  of  ttfe,  and  through  devetnpini?  rec- 
reational facilities  In  reservation  ureas  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"RfioiLed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  .V-u-  McLico,  That  the  Cuugrcis  of  the 
United  States  be  memorlalUed  to  provide 
such  asalstiince  through  new  le^islnMr.n  t-) 
bring  about  a  realization  of  thei^p  if'^nls  so 
that  by  aiding  the  Improvement  of  rh*"  In- 
dian people  the  entire  population  of  this 
State  will   benefit:   and  be  It   further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memr.rla! 
shall  be  sent  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Mexico  deletfation  In  the 
National  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  I;itfri(  r.  and  the 
CumnusBiouer  oX  Indian  Aflaira. 

"Jack  M  CAkiPiiei.L. 
"Speaker  of  the  Houxe  of  Ht-pr-'s-cnfatuej 
■"Albert  U'mkro. 
'Chief   Clerk  of   the  Hou^e  of  Reprc- 
jen  ta  tives. 

"Tom   Bolack. 
"President  o/  rn*  Senate. 
'•M    E.  Morgan. 
'Chief  Clerk  of  t^'.c  Scnat-  " 

A  Joint  res*>luUon  of  the  Leg.slature  of  the 
Suite  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

"HorsE  Joint  Memorixi    43 
'Joint  memorial  metnorlallzlng  the  Consrts.s 
of    the    United    States    to    enact    enabling 
legislation  to  set  aside  a  day  to  be  kuuwn 
as   American    Indian  Day 

"Where.As  the  American  Indi.m  Is  the  orlgl- 
n.il  American  and  has  resided  on  this  conti- 
nent since  time  Inunemorial :   and 

"Whereas  the  American  Indian  h  is  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  our  American 
w.iy  of  life  and  has  given  us  maiiy  pr  iil'icts 
which  have  today  become  multibillion- 
doll3.'  American  Indtistrles:  and 

"Where.ia  the  State  of  New  M»t;c.:i  has 
re<-ni?nlzed  this  contribution  by  establish. ng 
n  State  Indian  Day  during  the  annual  New 
Mexico  State  Fair  In  tribute  to  the  rle 
th  It  the  New  Mexico  Indian  has  played  m 
oiu:  State  and  NatkxMl  Ufe:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 


~ii«»oIvecI  by  the  Lefftilature  of  the  State 
of  New  Menco.  Ttia.i  the  CougreM  of  ths 
United  States  t)e  reBpecifuliy  petiUoned  to 
enact  enauUng  leglsUtion  to  set  aside  a  day 
U)  be  designated  as  .American  Indian  Day. 
and  be  It  further 

•■Rewired.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  t*)  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  Unlte<l  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  tlie  House  of  Rcpresen'atlves  of  the  Cou- 
gres.s  of  '-he  UnltrU  Stales,  m.l  lo  eacJl 
member  of  the  New  M»'.kUo  dtlegat..  n  to 
the  National  Congn-ss. 

•■J\rK    M     C\MPB»nt 
"Speaker  ,,f  thr  Hn-u^e  nf  Rrrire  ..•rxtntw  t 
"ALBEar   KoMcao 
■'Chief  Clerk   of    the   Hvusv   (•/    Repre- 
srntattve 

•ToM    ii.>I  N<  K 

■'Pmidf\t  <•'  the  Srntite 

M       E       MoRcAV 

■  Chxef  Clerk  nf  the  Ornate  " 
Two  jciliif  resoluti'>ns  of  fhr  L^-gl^lature  of 
the  State    .f  New  M-xlco     tri   the  Commi'lee 
on   Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

"HOtTHB    JOtNT     NfrMO«"«I      44 

"Joint  me.-r.orial  memorializing  tr.c  Con>r''"'-'> 

of  th*"  Inlted  St.ites  to  pro-,  ide  ^  minimum 

pro^^an.    '.i-tivttles  b'ldK^t  for  '  \\e  1)1 .  l.>ilon 

of  Indian  He.ilth  1962  fiscal  year  o!)er  lUon^ 

"Whereiis  the  New  Mexico  State  I.*Mfl.slature 

la  r  .«nlz mt  of  the  ^re  it  proRresfi   .n  Indian 

heal'h  programs  -:n< -•  i:.e  tri:  ^'    r     :    I;Kli<tr; 

he.u'li     rt -.poiijiibiUty    from    the     Bure.iu    of 

Indian     Ailairs     to    the     US      I'u'jilc     Htalth 

Service,    and 

"Where  U!,  the  Indian?  of  N".v  Mexico  ns 
well  as  ''>t;ipr  Indlup".  arp  aw  ire  nf  the 
dire  need  which  exicts  for  safe  anM  atleqiatt- 
domestic  water  suppile.'-  and  sewerage  f.iciU- 
ties  in  the  Inutaii  communities  so  that  slcil- 
nefcs  and  dea'h  may  ;>e  [jrevented  on  Indian 
re&erv.itic  lis  utiii..tinK  modern  sauu.itiou  and 
health   practice.-,,    and 

"Wherea."  thf  Indians  arf  desirous  of  ob- 
taining such  sanitation  faniltles  In  order 
that  thev  may  in. prove  tlieir  health  stand- 
ards and  pei-.)nal  .-.ykciei-e  No*  therefore 
be   it 

Heao'oed  ty  the  Leg:  Ultur-  (  f  the  i'f.if' 
of  iV'-k.-  :Jcxtco.  That  It  hereby  decl.ircb  lUs 
.^.api'^rl  I- f  tlie  pro^r-iui  !>e.r.;;  pa:  utd  i.niU.' 
thf  act  of  July  3.  1959  f Public  Law  86  1?1 
7^  Stat  797)  'o  pre>vlrt»>  Im'^r'-^verl  ^."r.ltjxtion 
and  water  facllUles  for  Indian  land.>»  and 
coinm. unities,  and  ti.al  the  C  -n^'ress.  of  the 
United  M.itea  is  re-sr>ectr.i.y  urged  u  pro- 
vide a  n.in.mutu  program  acilvuieg  b  idget 
f  <r  l.ie  L'.\ii..>.n  wl  I:.cli-.;i  He,i.'..:i  l.'d.:  f.„i-ai 
year  ofjeratU-ns  f'jr  Indl.in  horne=  ciininiUiit- 
tles  and  'ands  as  authorized  under  the  Hanl- 
tathin  FiCili'lM  Act  (Public  Law  »6  121i. 
and  be  It  further 

'Re  olved.  That  a  ci5py  of  this  memorl.al  b<' 
transrr.iteii  to  the  President  and  Vice  I'rpsl- 
dui.t  'I  the  Uiuted  Slates,  to  eiu'h  member 
of  theNex  Mexir  i  'Iclet' i':  -u.  *  I  t'ne  National 
Congress  t.i  tlie  .-;'•,  rrViry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  W^lfirf  t.) 
the  Surpeon  G-iiernl  of  tie  I'  ibi.c  Health 
Service,  and  to  the  Cc'mmlssloner  of  Indian 
A;Tairt> 

"Jack  M   CAMfBELi  . 
"Speaker  of  the  Hovse  o/  Rfp-f.cntative.i. 
"Alpkrt  RoMKRO. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Hnu^c  of  Rrprcscnt- 
atiies 

"Tom  BotACK 
"Prrf.den'  ">  '''•■  ^"-n    te 
"M    E    MoRc^N 
"Ci!*"  Clerk     !  thf  Senate  ■■ 


•'Whereas  there  exists  a  large  potential 
number     of     applicants     for    such     training 

which    cannot    be    provided    for    because    of 
limited  fund.s     ar;d 

•  Whereas  the  need  for  snrh  training  ex- 
ists for  Indians  notwithstanding  their  resi- 
dency    and 

"Whereas  the  re.-.ultii  of  this  program  h;is 
algnlflitantly  brought  about  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  young  adult 
I'. dims      Now.   Uierefore    be   it 

HiKii'.jrd  bj/  f'le  f.eyi  s/u^u'c  (<f  the  State 
(t  S'eic  Mrs. en,  Tha*  the  C-iigie.ss  cif  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  urged  to  expand 
ar.d  improve  the  vocational  training  program 
for  Indians  and  that  appri'prlatlons  be 
Incren.'ied  accordingly  It  Is  alro  urE;ed  that 
there  sh.ill  M'  t  be  permitted  to  rtist  any  con- 
dition or  priority  to  the  recetvng  cf  such 
benettt.s  which  are  bns^d  n[xin  the  residency 
of  any  "'herwise  c.igible  ludi.ii.'  a:.d  be  it 
further 

"Rr^nl;  ed  That  a  ci  py  of  this  m^nr rial 
be  transmitted  to  the  Presldeiit  and  Vice 
Preildeiit  of  the  United  SLateti.  l)»e  Secre- 
t-iry  of  tlie  luterl  ir,  tlic  Comm!-..slirner  of 
Indian  .Affairs  and  to  each  member  of  th* 
dr;eirattoti  repre.-^entlng  N«-w  Mexuxj  In  the 
Nxti'  nal   Congre.vfi 

"Jack     M      CaMrsKi^. 

'  Speakrr  nf  the  H'rusr  o/  He^jTrietif stti'es, 

ALait.HT    iiOMBXO, 

"Chxef   Clerk   of   the   Huu^e   of    R,prc- 
srntalive^ 

"ToM     BoLJUK, 

'Treiuient  of  t.'i€  Senate. 
"M     r     Morgan, 
'Chief  Clerk  nf  thr  .''■  riaf    ' 

•\  r»s.  iwtlon  ad- pted  bv  the  rvila.«  Tex 
chapter  of  the  .American  Aaaoriatlon  of  Re- 
t!rp<l  Persons,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislatl  u  to  prohibit  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment beciiuae  ol  age.  and  the  arburary 
retjremi'Ut  of  ajiy  t  lupl  '>ee  bt-l.-fc  'he  site  of 
72  except  fir  me:.'  i'.  >  r  phv-U.i:  illsahillty, 
t"  the  Committee  on  l.abor  and  i'ublic  Wel- 
fare. 


'House  Joint  Memorial  4.5 
"Joint  memorial  memor.illzln^:  the  Conpress 
of  the  United  .-^'.ite^  to  exiMul  and  Im- 
prove the  v'jcational  training  prottrnm  f  r 
Indlar.s  and  to  increase  the  ajiproprla- 
tions    accordingly 

"Whereas  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
for    vocational   training  for  Indians;    and 


ritK.-;ii)K:«."  I     kk.vnpdy    sLii'FOKis 

KHYINdPAN  PROJECT-     JOLN  r 

Ri:aOLUTU)N         OF         COLOHAIX) 
LEGLSLA  TURi: 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr  PTfiidtnt.  m  v- 
cr.il  days  ago  I  was  privileged  to  cunftr 
with  Uie  Pifsidt'nL  of  the  Uml(.d  States 
In  the  ccuitc  of  our  confertiice  Prciji- 
dciU  Keiuit'dy  reaCQiined  to  nw  his  sup- 
port of  the  FiyintjpttJi- Arkansas  water 
diversion  project  Lti  ti:e  Stale  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Ai  we  d;scaii.ed  the  urKciil  need  for 
tiu'  project  by  the  farmers  uird  inuiuci- 
palilus  of  suull.tia^teiii  Colorado  Lhr 
i'iL-i.idenL  iiuiicatfd  liij>  v.iuiu  and  deep 
concern  rik;lit  then  and  Uiere  by  tele- 
phoning tlie  UirecLur  of  the  Bureau  of 
thf  iiiuigfl.  Mr  David  iiell,  and  asking' 
for  pruir.pt  njln'ication  as  soon  a:^  tlie 
Intel  lor  Depart  aunt  iegulativf  repoil 
reached  tlie  Buieau  of  tlie  Budget. 

Ai  uf  Uii.s  niunient  all  department 
coinnif-nU->  on  Fryuigpaii  have  been  as- 
.seiubled.  Tiie  Secreliuy  of  Interior  i.s 
in  tiie  proces.-^  of  preparing  the  repor' 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am 
hopeful  tiiat  prepaiauon  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  repi  rt  forwardeti  .shoi  tl} 
alter  tne  F^asa-r  holidays. 

In  the  budget  ine.s.sai<e3  for  b<jlh  fiscal 
1^61  and  1962.  President  Eisenhower 
called  for  authorization  of  the  Frying- 
pan  project  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  the 
firmcrs  and  other  water  users  of  the 
.'\rkiinsas  Valley  m  Colorado  that  Pre.si- 
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dent  Kennedy  Is  equally  enthusiastic 
for  this  project  and  supports  its  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  official  position  of 
the  State  of  Colonido  on  the  Fr3rlngpan 
iiroject  is  stated  tersely  and  eloquently 
in  a  joint  memorial  passed  by  both 
houses  of  the  Colorado  Legislature.  Tbia 
memorial  expresses  the  will  of  the 
people  of  Colorado.  They  want  the  Pry- 
ingpan  constructed.  I  ask  unanimous 
con-sent  that  the  Colorado  Legislature's 
memorial  be  printed,  along  with  my  re- 
marks, in  the  Record,  and  appropriately 
leferred. 

Thore  being  no  objection,   the  Joint 

I  e.solution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Appropriations   and,  under  the  rule. 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

HotrsE  Joiirr  Memo«ial  2 

J  lint  resolution  memorialing  the  Con- 
Krcvs  of  the  United  States  to  approve  the 
Prylngpan-ArKansiis  project  In  Ctolorado 
and  to  approprliit*'  funds  lor  Initiation  of 
the  construction  of  the  project  at  the 
(..rlieit  pwslble  tine 

Whereas  the  Fr^lngpan-Arlcansas  project 
is  a  multiple-purpose  development  designed 
a5  a  major  step  In  tie  maximum  utilization 
of  water  and  resources  In  the  Arkansas  and 
Colorado  River  Basins  In  Colorado;  and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project 
win  mean  a  substam.iaUy  increased  domestic 
and  Irrigation  waur  supply,  reservoirs  of 
;H)wer  fi»r  Industrial  development,  rtood  and 
.•iedlmcnt  control,  intlpoUutlon.  fish  and 
wildlife  conservatlor..  and  recreation  In  both 
the  Arkansas  and  Colorado  Rlrer  Basins;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  Colorado  have  al- 
ready spent  more  than  $500,000  In  prepaxlnc 
the  necessary  plans  and  agreements  to  make 
this  project  become  a  reality,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovermnent  has  spent  more  than  $1 
million  for  the  same  purposes;   and 

Whereas,  the  project  Is  designed  as  an 
Independent,  self-sustaining  unit;   and 

Whereas  the  ooniitructlon  of  the  Prying- 
pan -Arkansas  project  Is  of  vital  benefit  to 
the  entire  economy  of  the  State :  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
of  the  42d  General  Assembly  o/  the  State 
of  Colorado  {the  Senafe  concurring  herein). 
That  this  general  iisaembly,  as  a  matter  of 
omrlal  policy,  urges  and  recommends  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Pry:.ngpan -Arkansas  project. 
and  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
folates  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  construction  thereon  at  ths  earliest 
possible  time;  and  l>e  it  further 

Re.solicd.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  Presldert  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Sp>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Repnjsentatlves  of  the  United 
States,  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  iJie  Secretary  of  Interior 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

ALBXKT    J.    TOMSIC, 

Speaker  of  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

POBIXT    L.    KHOT78, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Onrs  MAKZAMiuixs. 

Chief   Clerk  of    the    House   of   Repre- 
sentatives. 

Lucille  L.  Srdstek. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


mobile  vehicle  design  and  safety  devices 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  standards 
in  the  automotive  industry.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and, 
under  the  rule,  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORn,  as  follows: 

Resolution  21 
Resolution  memorializing  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  safe  standards  of  automobile 
vehicle  design  and  safety  devices  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  standards  In  the 
automotive  Industry 

Whereas  1  '-2  million  Americans  are  killed 
or  Injured  in  motor  vehicle  crashes  annually; 
and 

Whereas  various  research  projects  have 
proven  that  a  major  part  of  these  deaths 
and  Injuries  could  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  vehicle  design  standards  and  safety 
devices  for  automobiles;  and 

Whereas  the  motor  vehicle  is  the  subject 
of  and  the  Instrument  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  therefore  the  proper  subject  of 
Federal  regulation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  safety  standards  for  automotive  vehicle 
design  and  safety  devices  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  standards  in  th<;  auto- 
motive Industry;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota  be  Instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  SUte  of  Min- 
nesota. 


RESOLUTION  OF  MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  Resolutiwi  21 
of  the  1961  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congre.-is  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  safe  standards  of  auto- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FTJLBBIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing sense  of  Congress  on  Project  Hope; 
(Rept.  No.  138). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  64.  A  bin  to  grant  81  acres  of  public 
domain  to  the  Cocopah  Indians  in  Arizona 
(Rept.  No.  139); 

8.  1297.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  per  diem  to  members  of  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  at  the  same  rate  that  is 
authorized  for  other  persons  serving  the 
Federal  Government  without  compensation 
(Etept.  No.  140);  and 

8.  1298.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation  (Rept.  No. 
141 ) .  

REPORT  ENTITLED  "COORDINATION 
OP  FEDERAL  AGENCIES'  PRO- 
GRAMS IN  BIOCHEMICAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  IN  OTHER  SCIEN- 
TIFIC AREAS"   (S.  REPT.  142) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  submit  a  report  on  studies 
which  have  been  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
C(Hnniittee  on  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations. 


The  studies  were  made  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  347,  85th  Congress,  as 
extended  by  Senate  Resolution  42,  86th 
Congress,  and  Senate  Resolution  255, 
sections  1-4,  86th  Congress.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  studies  has  been  interagency 
coordination  in  medical  and  other  scien- 
tific programs. 

Part  I  of  the  report  is  a  316-page  pub- 
lication which  commences  with  a  state- 
ment of  committee  policy  on  the  need 
for  improved  Federal  budgeting  and  for 
strengthening  interagency  coordination 
in  health  and  other  programs.  It  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  staff  findings  on 
budgeting  and  accounting  in  the  health 
area. 

I  point  out  that  these  findings  are  staff 
findings,  and  are  not  binding  on  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  body  of  the  volume  consists  of  a 
detailed  fiscal  and  personnel  analysis, 
prepared,  under  my  direction,  by  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation. 

The  analysis  shows  agency-by-agency 
expenditures,  totaling  $4.1  billion  for 
medical  and  health-related  activities. 

It  includes,  as  well,  an  analysis  with 
regard  to  the  estimated  $649  million  in 
Federal  expenditures  devoted  to  biomed- 
ical research. 

By  means  of  this  comprehensive  in- 
formation. Congress  will  now  have  avail- 
able a  "big  picture"  of  total  Federal  in- 
vestment in  health  activities — in  my 
mind,  a  sound  investment. 

The  report  will  therefore  be,  I  believe, 
an  invaluable  reference  work  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  brings  together  cer- 
tain information  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  available  to  the  Congress.  In 
other  instances,  it  assembles  facts  which 
have  heretofore  been  scattered  in  many 
executive  branch  volumes,  and  have  not 
even  been  identified  as  being  of  a 
"health"  nature  within  the  1,000-page 
annual  Federal  Budget  volume. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  are  responsible 
for  review  of  the  work  of  individual  de- 
partments and  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  for  review  of  substantive 
legislation  in  health  and  other  scien- 
tific fields.  Therefore,  our  own  cmn- 
mittee  has  sought  to  provide  a  back- 
ground compendium  of  staff  analysis  on 
the  health  work  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  whole. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  activity  and  one 
that  has  produced  very  constructive  and 
desirable  results  for  the  American  people 
and,  indeed,  for  the  health  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  report  as  com- 
piled and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  The  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 

EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 

Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 

in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
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was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  by  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  dated  March  24, 
1961.  that  appeared  to  have  no  perma- 
nent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted; 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  oi  La- 
bor and  Public  Virellare: 

Dr  Hugh  Hudson  Hussey,  Jr  .  of  '.he  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Dr.  Robert  Morgan 
Stecher.  of  Ohio,  and  Dr.  William  Lowell 
Valk,  of  Kansas,  to  be  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  NaUonal  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. Public  Health  8«rTlce. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows 

By    Mr     DWORSHAK 

S  1485  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  aeli  certain  public  lands 
In  Idaho;  to  the  Commltte*  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    YARBOROUGH 

S  1486.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  establish  reason- 
able maximum  service  charges  which  may 
be  levied  on  dormant  accounts  by  national 
banks,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborovch  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading  i 

By   Mr    YARBOROUGH    (by  request  i 

S.  1487  A  bill  to  extend  the  claaslfled 
(competitive  I  civil  aervlce  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr    EASTLAND: 

S   1488    A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  attorneys' 
salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    BIBLE    (by  request  i 

S  1489  A  bill  to  revlae  the  boundaries  of 
the  Port  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  in 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes, 

S  1490  A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase 
and  exchange  of  land  and  Interests  therein 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways; 

S  1491  A  bin  to  transfer  a  section  of  Blue 
Ridge  Parkwny  to  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park,  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S  1492  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
24.  1948,  which  establishes  special  require- 
ments governing  the  selection  of  superin- 
tendents of  national  cemeteries,   and 

S  1493  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  restric- 
tion of  certain  areas  In  the  Outer  Contlnen- 
ta.1  Shelf  for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( Matagorda  Water  Range  i  .  tt)  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    LONG  of  Missouri 

S   1494    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Phllomene 
Parhout;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    DODD: 

S  1495  A  bin  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law  en- 
forcement officers  engaged  In  the  investiga- 
tion or  prevention  of  specified  categories  of 
criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes,  to 
the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  beading.) 


By  Mr    CARLSON 

S.  1496    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C  Cad- 
well;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   KUCHEL 

8.  1497  A  bill  to  authorize  the  reconvey- 
ance to  the  former  owner  thereof  of  certain 
property  at  Chell  Air  Force  Depot.  Los  An- 
geles County.  Calif  .  when  such  property  is 
declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purp<i8es.  to  the  Com- 
mittee   tn    Government    Operations 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    KrcHEt.  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appeur  un- 
der a  sep.iriite  he.idlng  i 
B\   Mr    HART 

S  1498  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  C^n- 
st.iiituie  Cerkez,  und 

S  1499  A  bin  f'jr  the  relief  of  WUllarn 
John  Cimpbell  McCaughey.  to  the  Com- 
mittee <>:i  the  Judk-lary 

S  ISW  A  bill  to  authorize  a  reduction  of 
pf>stage  rates  cm  parcels  cuntalniiiK  only  food 
clothing  medicines,  c.r  drugs  sent  by  mall  fiT 
relief  purposes,  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Cull  Service 

(See  tne  remarks  of  Mr  Hart  when  he  In- 
troduced the  hist  sibove-mentloned  bill, 
which  ap)pear  under  a  .separate  hearing  i 


SERVICE 


CHARGES     ON 
ACCOUNTS 


DORMANT 


Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President, 
I  inlro<luce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  authoruing  national  banks  to  levy 
a  service  chaiRe  on  dormant  accounLs 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the 
Treasury  Department  The  Comptrol- 
ler of  :he  Currency  presently  charters 
and  inspects  the  national  banks  of  the 
country  but  has  no  authority  to  regu- 
late in  any  way  the  .service  charges 
normally  charged  by  national  banks  on 
the  accounts  of  depKJSitors 

A  subcommittee  of  the  revenue  and 
taxation  committee  of  the  Texas  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  has  recently  re- 
ported 

Some  c>f  these  national  bank  sersli-e 
charges  run  from  50  to  100  percent  of  the 
entire  dorm.int  <iccount.s  each  year 
Through  this  method  these  banks  are  es- 
cheatlnii;  this  type  of  property  to  their  own 
Institutions  and  showing  complete  dl.sre- 
gard   for   both   the   depositors  and   the  State 

In  Texas,  banks  chartered  by  the  Slate 
are  now  prohibited  from  making  such 
service  charges  that  eat  up  dormant  ac- 
counts by  the  regulations  of  the  Texas 
State  banking  commissioner  This  is  an 
enlightened  policy  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
emulate  in  the  regulation  of  the  national 
banks  under  its  jurisdiction 

But  today  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency has  absolutely  no  power  or  juris- 
diction to  limit  the  .service  charge  of 
banks  on  these  dormant  accounts,  and 
some  banks  put  the  charges  hu'h  enou^ih 
to  eat  up  the  account  If  tlie  bank  rindr> 
a  dormant  account,  they  take  the  ac- 
count; whereas,  if  there  were  no  heirs, 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  account 
would  properly  escheat  to  the  State 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  give 
authority  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, m  his  knowledge  of  all  of  the 
facts,  to  derive  an  adequate  definition 
for  dormant  accounts  and  to  deter- 
mine what  would  be  a  reas<jnable  serv- 
ice charge  to  that  account  by  the  na- 
tional bank. 


I  point  out  that  if  there  is  a  dormant 
account  of  $100  in  a  bank,  the  bank  uses 
the  money  in  that  account,  and  might 
earn  6  percent  a  year.  Some  banks 
make  a  service  charge  of  $6  a  year. 
Figures  have  been  compiled  of  accounts 
which  show  that  in  the  course  of  ap- 
proximately 6  years,  such  service  charges 
can  reduce  such  an  account  to  $64.  The 
bank  has  earned  about  $50  in  having 
the  account.  They  have  taken  $36  in 
service  charges,  and  so  they  have  made 
over  $70  in  the  space  of  6  years  and  have 
eaten   up  a   third   of   the   account. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  S  1486'  to  authorize  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  estab- 
lish rea-sonable  maximum  .service  charges 
which  may  be  levied  on  dormant  ac- 
counts by  national  banks,  introduced  by 
Mr  Yarbobouch,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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RECONVEYANCE  TO  FORMER  OWN- 
ER OP  cf:rtain  land  in  state 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  reconveyance  to  the 
former  owner  thereof  of  certain  prop- 
erty of  Cheli  Airport  Depot.  Los  An- 
geles County.  Calif  .  when  such  prop- 
erty is  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
povses 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnnttHl  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  March  28,  1961,  signed  by 
me,  and  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
John  L  Moore,  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration;  a 
statement  about  the  bill  I  am  mtroduc- 
in^'.  together  with  sundry  correspond- 
ence relative  to  the  bill;  also  the  text  of 
the  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Bell;  a  resolution  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Bell;  a  reso- 
lution of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Maywood.  a  resolution  of  the  Maywood 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
May  wcHxl ;  a  resolution  of  the  Industrial 
Council  of  the  City  of  Commerce,  a  reso- 
lution of  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Huntington  Park,  a  resolution  of  the 
Huntinnton  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce 

In  addition,  I  desire  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  understand  that  the  City 
Council  of  Montebello  also  has  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  approving  the 
proposed  legislation,  provided  a  priority 
be  written  into  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  needs  of  Montebello  Unified  School 
District,  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  repre- 
sents one  of  the  sections  of  my  bill 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent also  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  set 
forth  at  thus  point  in  the  Record,  and  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  cosponsors  until 
Monday,  April  10,  1961 

The  PRFJ^IDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  other  matters  referred  to  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  the  bill  will 


lie  on  the  desk,  as  reqiiested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Califomi*. 

The  bill  «8.  1497)  to  autboriae  the  re- 
conveyance to  ll»e  former  owner  thereof 
of  certain  property  at  Chell  Air  Force 
Depot.  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif.,  when 
such  property  Is  declared  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Intrtiduced  by  Mr.  Kuchxl, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Ojmmlttee  on  Oovermnent 
Operations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Br  If  enacted  ~>y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hip-esevtativea  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
A^ru-rtra  in  Cor.gre^'ut  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  provide  for  a  reveatment  In  the 
Ch:.nslor-We«tern  Oil  and  Development 
Company  (suco'ssor  of  Chanalor-CanfleW 
Midwav  on  Company)  of  the  land  situated 
in  lA»  Angele*  Oaunty.  CallXomla.  which  was 
donated  by  the  Chanalor-CanfleW  Midway 
OH  Company  to  tjie  United  States,  and  which 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot. 
the  Admlnlatra-x»r  of  General  Senrtcee  Is 
anthori/.ed  and  directed,  notwithstanding 
a:iy  other  provlision  of  law.  to  reoonvey  by 
c,uitclaim  deed  to  the  Chanaior-Weatem  OU 
i.nd  Developmer  t  Company  all  rtcht.  title. 
and  interest  of  ihe  United  States  In  and  to 
su.  h  land,  together  with  aU  buUdlngs  or 
other  Improvemfsnts  thereon,  whenever  (1) 
the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  determine.  In  sc- 
rordance  with  Uie  provisions  of  the  Fedeml 
Property  and  Administrative  Berrleea  Act  of 
1949  that  such  land  Is  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  United  Stiites:  and  (2)  he  has  receiTed 
application  for  such  reconveyance,  sahject 
to   Uie  provisions  at  sectlOD  3  at  this  Act. 

Sec  2  (a>  Upon  his  determination  that 
such  land  Is  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  State*,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
notice  of  such  determination  to  the  Chans- 
lor-Western  Oil  and  Development  Company. 
Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  receipt 
of  sruch  notice,  iruch  company  may  file  with 
the  Administrator  an  appllcaUon  for  auch 
reconveyance  in  a  form  to  be  pceacrlbed  by 
the  Administrator. 

(b)  Any  reconveyance  of  land  made  pur- 
svnint  to  this  Act  shall  be  conditioned  upon 
the  payment  by  such  company  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  consideration  for  such  re- 
conveyance of  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Administrator  io  be  equal  to  tlie  current 
fair  market  valvie  of  any  buildings  and  other 
improvement*  situated  on  such  land  with 
reppeci  to  which  an  application  for  recon- 
veyance Is  flle<3  as  provided  In  sulMectlen 
(a  I    of  this  secUon. 

[c)  If.  after  s  determination  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  land  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  U  surpltw  to  the 
needs  of   the  United  States — 

( 1 )  no  application  Is  made  for  reconvey- 
ance thereof  vilthln  the  period  preecrlbed 
by  subsection    (n) ;  or 

(2)  no  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  have  been  made  by  such  eom- 
panv.  within  n'nety  days  after  receipt  by  it 
of  notice  as  to  the  avallabUlty  of  such  hmd 
for  reconveyance,  for  the  payment  of  the 
amotuit  detert.ilned  by  tlie  Administrator 
ns  the  consldei-atlon  for  such  reconveyance 
ii.s   prewcrlbed  In  subsection   (b), 

the  Administrator  may  dispose  of  such  land 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  IVderaJ  Property  and  Adralnls- 
ti.itlve  Servlceti  Act  of  1»4». 

(d»  Any  sura  received  by  tha  Adminis- 
trator as  consideration  for  any  reoonvsyance 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  b«  depoatfesd 
In   the  Treasu]-y  as  miacelianaotu  raoeipU. 

Sk  S  (s)  Kotwithstandlng  the  foragotng 
provisions  of  this  Act.  tha  AdmlBlatrator 
shall  withhold  from  the  land  aathartMd  to 
be  conveyed  W  th«  first  seetloa  of  thla  Act 
an  area  of  land  (deaignatad  toy  him)  no*  to 
exceed  10  acre.i  for  use  by  the  city  of  Com- 


merce, California,  for  lUirary.  recreation,  or 
other  public  purposes,  and  (2)  an  area  of 
land  (dealg^nated  by  him)  not  to  exceed  78 
acres  for  use  by  the  Montebello  Unified 
School  District  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Junior  college  or  for  other  educational  pur- 
poses, "nie  AdmlrUstrator  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey  such  areas  of  land  to  the 
city  of  Commerce.  California,  and  to  Monte- 
bello Unified  School  District,  resj)ectlvely. 
if  applications  for  the  coaveyance  of  such 
areas  are  filed  with  the  Administrator  within 
46  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  conveyance  of  such  areas  of  land 
shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
AdmlnlsUator  shall  deem  appropriate. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  city  of  Commerce. 
Callforni.i.  or  the  Montebello  Unified  School 
District  fails  to  make  timely  application  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  areas  of  land  au- 
thorised to  be  conveyed  to  it  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  convey  such  area  to 
the  Chanslor-Western  OU  and  Development 
Company  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

The  matters  presented  by  Mr.  Kuchel 
are  as  follows: 

MiVRCH  28,  1961. 
Hon.  JoHK  L.  Moose, 

Administrator.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Mooss:  During  tlie  Second  World 
War,  In  November  1942,  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  determined 
that  the  construction  of  a  major  supply 
depot  In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
was  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  our  war 
effort.  While  preliminary  surveys  were  being 
made  the  Santa  Pe  Railway,  through  Its  sub- 
sidiary. Chanslor-Canfleld  Midway  Oil  Co., 
offered  to  donate  to  the  Government  lands 
which  It  owned  within  7  miles  of  downtown 
Los  Angeles.  Early  In  1943,  the  Santa  Pe 
offer  was  accepted  and  211  acree  were  con- 
veyed to  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  con- 
sideration of  fl.  An  additional  177  acres 
of  adjoining  land  were  deeded  to  the  Oov- 
ernment  on  July  10.  1944.  lu  order  to  meet 
the  urgent  need  to  expand  the  depot.  Again 
the  consideration  was  $1 

These  lands,  known  as  Chell  Air  Force  De- 
pot, total  approximately  388  acres.  A  year 
ago.  In  April  1960.  they  were  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  they  have  now  been  turned  over  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  disposal. 

At  the  time  of  the  ortglnal  conveyance. 
the  company  expressed  Its  InUTest  In  re- 
gaining the  property  when  the  Government 
was  through  with  It.  A  specific  provision 
providing  for  reconveyance  was  deleted  from 
the  original  transaction  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Department  because  at  tliat  time  there 
was  no  statutory  authority  by  which  the 
Oovamment  could  relinquish  title  to  the 
land  acquired  by  such  a  donation.  Statu- 
tory authority  was  also  lacidng  for  the  dU- 
poaal  of  any  Improvements  which  the  Gov- 
ernment might  malce  on  the  property.  Con- 
greas.  In  passing  the  Surplus  E>roperty  Act 
of  1944,  recognized  the  equity  of  permitting 
the  donor  to  reacquire  property  when  It  was 
no  longer  needed  by  the  Government. 

Unfortimately,  this  law  expired  on  Decem- 
i>er  31,  1949.  Until  that  time  there  were  no 
indications  that  the  Oovemnaent  would  de- 
claiv  the  depot  as  surplus  and  vmneeded  for 
defense  purposes. 

I  have  received  numerous  resolutions  from 
puUlc  and  civic  iMdles  In  the  surrounding 
area  endorsing  the  right  of  tlie  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  through  its  subsidiary,  now  blown 
am  the  Chanslor-Westem  Oil  *  Development 
Co.,  to  raaoqolre  thU  property.  The  Monte- 
baUo  Unified  School  District  tisked  that  a 
portion  ot  these  lands  In  the  amount  of 
rrsae  acres  IM  set  aside  to  provide  for  a 
Junior  college.  The  city  of  Conuneroe  has 
now  requested   an   additional  parcel  of  ap- 


proximately 10  acres  to  establish  library  and 
other  civic  faculties,  which  wanM  serve  the 
junior  college  whldi  the  Ifontebdlo  School 
District  plans  to  estabU^  on  the  property  as 
well  as  the  business  azKl  industries  in  the 
general  area.  Both  of  these  requesU  by  two 
public  lx>di«8  are  not  opposed  by  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  or  its  subeldlary. 

I  believe  that  this  reconveyance  at  the  land 
to  the  Chanslor-Westem  OU  *  Derelopment 
Co.  is  In  the  public  Interest  since  It  would  be 
used  as  a  site  for  additional  Industrial  de- 
velopment and,  thus,  provide  needed  em- 
ployment opportunities  estimated  at  between 
7.500  and  10,000  new  >obs  for  the  residents  of 
the  stUTOundlng  area.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  great  added  tax  benefits  to  the  local 
taxing  districts  In  whose  Jurisdiction  the 
property  lies  as  well  as  the  city  of  Bell. 
Above  all.  I  believe  that  it  is  completely 
equitable,  once  the  educational  and  civic 
needs  have  been  taken  care  of.  to  permit  the 
original  donor  to  reacquire  the  property. 
which  as  a  patriotic  gesture  was  granted  to 
the  Goremraent  for  a  total  rum  of  S2.  at  the 
current  fair  market  value  of  any  buUdlngs 
and  other  Improvements  situated  on  such 
land  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

I  desire  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  the  reconveyance  to  the 
donor,  excluding  those  parcels  needed  by  the 
school  district  and  the  city  of  Oommerce. 
MeanwhUe.  I  understand  that  your  a^ncy 
contemplat««6  undertaking  to  dlf  poee  of  these 
properties  by  public  auction  Because  of  the 
facts  set  forth  herein,  and  because  of  the 
legislation  I  propose.  I  desire  respectfully  to 
request  that  such  undertakings  be  deferred 
pending  congressional  consideration  of  my 
legislation. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  ycAirs. 

T^oans  H.  Kocmn,. 

VS.  Senator. 


HiSTOBT    Airo  ST.MTtMEWT  IK    SCWPOBT   OF  BUX 

AuiHOHixryo  thk   RBC0M>'KT.Mfcx  or  Sra- 

PLTJS   PROPE3TT    AT    CHILI   Am    PORCX    DbPOT. 

Los  AwOKLES.  Cauv..  to  Its  Pormkr  Ownur 

The  bin  would  authorise  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  reconvey  to 
Chanslor-Westem  Oil  &  Development  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Atchison.  Topcka  &  Santa 
Pe  Railway  Co  .  certain  lands  at  Chell  Air 
Force  Depot.  Los  Angeles  County.  Calif., 
which  were  donated  to  the  Government  by 
the  company. 

I.    BACXCBOUNO 

In  November  1942,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral ot  the  Army  Air  Corps  determined  that 
mUltary  requirements  necessitated  construc- 
tion ot  a  major  Air  Corps  supply  depot  In 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  Prelim- 
inary stu^eys  and  appraisals  were  made  of 
several  sites  In  an  effort  to  determine  which 
cotild  most  economically  and  effectively  l>e 
developed  for  the  depot.  In  the  midst  of 
these  preliminary  surveys,  the  Santa  Pe 
Railway,  through  its  subsidiary,  offered  to 
donate  to  the  Government  certain  lands  It 
owned  7  miles  from  downtown  Loa  Angeles 
In  a  location  where  all  utilities  were  avail- 
able, Including  service  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Junction  Railway  (which  had  direct  connec- 
tions, at  through  rates,  with  all  trunkllne 
carriers  serving  southern  California).  The 
Santa  Pe  offer  was  accepted  .ind  211  acres 
were  conveyed  to  the  Government  early  In 
1948.  The  total  consideration  paid  by  the 
GDvcrnment  for  the  property  was  91,  On 
July  10,  1944,  an  additional  177  acres  of  ad- 
joining land  were  deeded  to  the  Government 
also  for  $1  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  depot. 

These  lands,  totaling  approximately  388 
acres,  known  as  the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot, 
lying  In  the  heart  of  the  central  manulac- 
turmg  district  complex,  were  only  recenUy 
declared  excess  to  the  needs  erf  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  April  1960,  and  have  now 
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b€«n    turned    over   to   the   General    Services 
Administration  for  diapoeal. 

The  Santa  Fe  was  persuaded  by  the  War 
Department  to  delete  from  Ita  original  con- 
veyancea  any  provision  wblch  would  have 
given  the  company  a  right  to  reacquire  the 
land  when  It  was  no  longer  needed  by  the 
G  ivernment.  This  deletion  was  agreed  to 
by  the  company  becatise  at  that  time  there 
w<i3  no  statutory  authority  by  which  the 
Government  could  relinquish  title  to  Imcl 
acquired  by  such  a  donation,  nor  was  there 
any  authority  for  the  disposal  of  the  im- 
provements which  the  Oovernment  pliruu-d 
to  construct  on  the  property  In  adcmi..n, 
there  was  every  Indication  when  the  land 
was  donated  that  the  depot  would  be  a 
permanent  Installation 

However,  the  company  did  make  clear  a' 
the  time  its  Interest  In  regaining  the  prop- 
erty when  the  Government  was  throu»<h  with 
It  In  the  fuUowlng  letters  transmitting  th"* 
deeds  to  the  Government,  the  company 
formally  expressed  the  view  that  It  wuuld 
seem  only  equitable  and  fair  for  It  U)  re- 
acquire the  property  whenever  the  G'  vern- 
ment  relinquished  It. 

The  equity  of  permitting  the  cl  1:1  r  t.i 
reacquire  property  when  It  was  no  I  ji'.j^r 
needed  by  the  Government  was  recognized 
by  the  Congress  In  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944  The  Act  gave  preferential  nght« 
Ui  former  owners  who  desired  to  regain  sur- 
plus real  property  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment after  December  31,  1939  At  no  time 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  law  giving 
former  ov^ners  preference  on  [>ecember  31. 
ir<49.  were  there  any  Indications  that  the 
Government  would  not  retain  the  depot 
property  as  an  active,  permanent  InstaUation 
In  fact,  the  company  was  assured  'f  thi.s 
as  late  as  September  15,  1949.  when  It  asked 
if  It  would  have  a  chance  to  reacquire  the 
Chell  property  under  the  terms  of  the  1944 
law  Even  In  1953  the  Oovernment  refused 
to  release  even  a  very  small  segment  (f  land 
at  one  tdge  of  the  Depot  without  the  con- 
veyance to  It  In  exchange  an  equivulent 
acreage 

Since  the  decision  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  to  abandon  the  depot  w^is  not 
reached  until  late  In  1957,  the  Santa  Fe  had 
no  opportunity  to  exercise  the  right  to  reac- 
quire the  property  it  had  donated  to  the 
Government 

11     THE    PBOPOSKD     BILL 

The  legislation  proposed  would  permit  the 
Santa  Fe  to  reacquire  the  properly  on  terms 
similar  to  those  which  were  In  effect  from 
1944  to  1949.  and  which  terms  were  appli- 
cable to  all  property  acquired  by  the  Oov- 
ernment alter  Decemt)er  31,  1939.  including 
the  specific  property  herein  involved  The 
bill  would  require  the  company  to  pay  the 
current  fair  market  value,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  for 
all  buildings  and  other  Improvements  on  the 
property  The  bill  was  drafted  in  the  light 
of  OSA  recommendations  on  other  similar 
legislation  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  exist- 
ing laws,  policies  and  procedures. 

Ill    PRECzoxi«Ta  ros  the  bill 

1  The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  gave 
all  former  owners  preferential  rights  in  reac- 
quiring surplus  real  property  It  Is  Inequi- 
table to  now  deny  persons  that  right  solely 
because  the  property  was  retained  by  the 
Ciovernmert  for  a  longer  period  of  time 

The  1044  act  applied  to  all  former  owners. 
Irrespective  of  whether  they  donated  the 
property  or  sold  It  to  the  Government  at  fair 
market  value.  When  the  Chell  Air  Force 
Depot  property  was  donated  to  the  Govern- 
ment, an  appraisal  made  by  the  Government 
at  the  time  put  a  value  of  $778,420  on  the 
land    (see  H    Rept.  8«6,  79th  Cong  ) . 

2  In  recent  years  a  number  of  bills  to 
allow  former  owners  to  reacquire  their  prop- 
er ues  have  become  l»w:    H.R.  10045  became 


Public  Law  85  825.  HR  I:120<)  bfoame  Pub- 
lic Law  85  646  In  other  Ciiaea  involving 
properties  l)CHted  at  Point  L<jok.)Ut  Mich  . 
High  Point.  N  C  .  Corpu.s  Christl.  Tex  .  Sher- 
man. Tex  ,  Houma.  La  .  Hitchcock.  Tex  . 
Port  Lavaca.  Te.x  ,  and  Fishers  Island.  N  Y 
former  owners  were  alhjwed  through  legisla- 
tion to  reac<iulre  land  they  formerly  owned 

IV      HEtoNVEYANCC      TO      THE      SANT*      FE      lb      IN 
THE    PUBLIC     INTEREST 

Tlie  Chell  Air  Force  Depot  Is  located  with- 
in a  larger  tract,  the  Central  M.mufactur- 
mg  Dl.strlct  of  I.^>«  .\ngeles  -icqulred  imti  sui'- 
cessfully  developed  by  t.'ie  .Saufa  Fe  t'  r 
Industrial  sites 

TTie  development  of  the  Chell  Air  Force 
Depot  property  by  Santa  Fe  will  pr>xluce 
substantial  benefits  to  the  surrounding  resi- 
dential communities  by  rea^son  of  the  rnan> 
Jobs,  estimated  at  frorn  7  3UO  to  10  000  which 
the  mdu.strles  l^x-att-d  in  this  area  wonUl 
employ  and  the  adiled  tax  henefltji  whirh  It 
would  bring  to  the  Lx-al  t.ixing  dlstrict-s 
such  ;ui  school,  water,  .sanitation  flood  (•■■u- 
trol.  and  to  the  city  of  Bel! 

TTie  kind  of  deveioprneiit  which  Santa 
Fe  ha,s  demon.->trated  Its  ability  t<>  create  and 
the  dyniunlc  character  of  such  develop- 
ment Is  well  Illustrated  by  viewing  Its  de- 
velopment of  the  adjoining  property  for- 
merly known  as  Vai!  FleUl  dur;ng  the  perUxl 
between  1951  and  1960  In  the  follow- 
ing p  iges  are  pictures  showing  the  Val! 
Field  area  at  the  Inception  of  Santa  Fe  s 
development  program  and  the  results  of  that 
development  9  years  later  AI.ho  depicted  in 
graph  form,  are  the  dramatic  results  of  this 
development  translated  into  rumiber  uf  Jobs 
e.stimated  payrol'.  .ii;<l  .i.-^  .c.-.sfd  valuation 
during  the  siime  perl'  <1 

It  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  re- 
turn t<i  Chanslor- Western  Oil  &  De% elop- 
ment  Co  of  the  property  which  It  dcjiiated  to 
the  Government  in  1943  and  1944  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  wax  effort  U  n^t  only  dlctate<l 
by  elementary  con-lder.itioiis  of  fairness  and 
equity  but  finds  iulded  .support  .md  Justifica- 
tion In  the  br^wid  public  benefits  which  are 
certain  to  result  from  the  action. 


Cmv.si  or-Ca.vfieid  MiLiww  Oil  Co  . 

Ma^rh  17,   194S 
aoo  94 

War   Ufpartment 
Office  of  Diii-'ion  Engineer, 
Lot  Angfles.  Calif. 
(Attention  of  Mr    A    V    M'n'.lni 

De.\r  Sirs  Regarding  .Mr  Service  Com- 
mand Depot  project.  Atlantic  A-, enue  site, 
and  the  dijcuments  pertaltung  to  the  prop- 
erty location,  which  were  left  at  this  otTice 
by    Mr     M mtin    on    March    6     1943 

I  am  pleased  to  present  herewllh  the  fol- 
lowing dixruments  execuu-d  as  requested, 
which  pliice  the  property  in  fee  title  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its  .usfiign.s 

1  Seven  copies  fully  executed  of  CR 
Pomi  No  6.  Option  for  Purchase  of  Land, 
dated  February  25,  1943 

2  Original  fully  executed  F'>rm  1034 
Public  Voucher  for  Purchiusos  and  Services 
other  than  Personal,  dated  Febru.iry  25, 
1943 

3  Grant  deed,  dated  February  27.  1943, 
fully  executed,  covering  the  transfer  of  fee 
of  the  property  covered  by  option  form 
CR-6 

4.  Signed  certification,  dated  I6th  day  of 
March  1943.  by  C  W  Jones  asfiusuint  secre- 
tary of  Chanslor-Canfleld  Midway  Oil  Co  . 
covering  resolutions  of  approval  for  the  ex- 
ecution  of   the   above-named   documents 

Option  for  purchase  of  land  CR  Form  No 
6.  dated  February  25.  1943.  paragraphs  No« 
1  and  4.  refer  tt)  "general  warranty  deed  " 
Standard  California  grant  deed  form  has  been 
substituted  by  your  office  In  lieu  of  general 
warranty  deed  and  has  been  executed  as 
the  aforementioned  grant  deed  dated  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1943 


Referring  to  paragraph  t4)  Option  for 
Purrh;ise  of  I^nd 

lai  For  your  Information,  payment  Is  be- 
ing tendered  t<xlay  to  the  Uis  Angeles 
County  c<illect^>r.  covering  the  second  half  of 
taxes  levied  on  the  property  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1943 

ibi  Please  note,  however,  that  while  the 
grant  deed  Is  dated  February  27.  1943.  due 
to  unavoidable  delays  It  will  not  be  recorded 
vmtll  after  the  first  Monday  in  March  1943 
(  jx-rmlt  given  f  t  occupation  by  the  Oovern- 
ment Febru.iry  5  1943  »  Tlierefore.  we  be- 
lieve noiificutlon  should  l)e  given  the  countv 
bv  your  office  of  the  ownership  chai-.ge  as 
Chanslor-Canfield  Mldwav  Oil  Co  Is  no 
longer  in  possession  and  therefore  will  not 
a-ssume  nor  pay  any  tax  levy  ft>r  the  tisc.il 
year  beginning  July   1     1943 

After  the  above  gr.int  deed  dated  Febru- 
ary 27,  1943  has  be«'n  recorded  we  will 
greatly  .i{>prerlate  having  the  re- ording  ref- 
erenre  at  which  time  we  will  arrange  !or 
the  preparation  f>f  a  certificate  by  the 
l.aguna-Miyw<H<l  Mutual  Water  C<j  No  I 
Co-,  ering  the  shares  of  stin-k  of  the  latter 
naineft  company  properly  allo<able  and  ap- 
purtenant to  the  acre.ige  covered  by  gr.int 
deed  dated  February  27,  1943 

While  the  Chanslor-Canfleld  Midway  Oil 
Co  Is  wholehe.irtedly  desirous  of  co*.>peratii.g 
with  the  Government  In  the  location  of 
these  facilities  It  would  be  unbusinesslike 
on  our  part  If  title  to  the  land  should  at  a 
later  d.ite  part  from  the  Ciovernment  to  out- 
Blile  and  possibly  (  ')mpetltlve  hands  There- 
fore If  the  Ciovernment  should  decide  at  any 
fi'ure  date  to  rellnqul.^h  (Hie  to  .  ther  than 
a  Ci.ivernment-owned  corporathjn.  It  would 
seem  only  equitable  and  fair  that  the  Oov- 
ernment should  deed  the  property  back  to 
the  Chanslor-Canfield  Midway  Oil  Co  at  the 
same  consideration  of  11.  as  the  total  value 
of  the  land  only  In  no  event.  h<wever 
shiiU  this  paragraph  be  considered  as  a 
ondition  subsequent  U)  the  taking  by  the 
Cioverimient  of   the  land  ut  this  time 

Your    acknowledgment    on    the    duplicate 
hereiif    .f  the  receipt  of  this  letter  and  papers 
transmitted  herewith  will  be  appreciated 
Yours  truly 

C    J    D<~>ncmTY 

Vxcr  president 


(HA.Nsi  oR-CANrir.i  D  Midway  Oil  Co  . 

Los    Anfffle^.   Calif  .  July    14.    1944 
80O  94 

War    Department 
Officr   of   OttMion   Engineer, 
Pacifir    Division. 
Real   Estate    Dnmon 
1,05    Angeles,    Calif 
(Attention  of    Mr    A     V     Montlni. 

Dear  Sirs  Regarding  I>yj  Angeles  ACS 
Depot.  Intertranslt  depot  15.  tract  3,  exlen- 
sl(jn  involving  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  177  1389  acres  of  land 

In  view  of  Mr  Montlns  advice  during  the 
afterno<.)n  of  July  13.  1944.  this  letter  Is  writ- 
ton  t^>  countermand  and  supersede  the  provi- 
sion contained  in  my  letter  of  July  10.  1944. 
that  your  department  will  Institute  proce- 
dure for  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation by  Congress  for  the  prompt  recon- 
veyance to  Chanslor-Canfleld  Midway  Oil 
Co  of  the  minerals  underlying  the  211  36- 
acre  parcel  of  land  deeded  to  the  Govern- 
ment under  date  of  February  27.  1943  If 
such  procedure  Is  necessary  It  Is  understood 
that  the  burden  of  Instituting  appropriate 
legislation  will  t>e  placed  on  Chanslor-Can- 
field Midway  OH  Co 

The  grant  deed,  dated  May  8.  1944,  con- 
veying 177  1389  acres  of  land  may.  there- 
fore, be  placed  of  public  record  Immediately 
U)  avoid  further  delay  In  the  establishment 
of  Government  acquisition  and  the  Imposi- 
tion of  local  county  taxes,  etc. 

After  the  atxjve  grant  deed,  dated  May  8. 
1944.  has  been  recorded  we  will  greatly 
appreciate  having  the  recording  reference,  at 
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which  time  we  will  arrange  for  the  prepara- 
uun  of  a  certificate  to  be  Issued  by  the 
l,at;una-Muywood  Mutual  Water  CJo..  No.  1. 
covering  the  shares  of  stock  of  the  latter 
rrn'.pany  properly  allocable  and  appurtenant 
II  the  acreage  covered  by  the  deed. 

Ill  providing  a  location  for  facilities  to 
serve  the  depot  now  established,  we  are  re- 
man ng  our  position  (see  letter  of  transmis- 
sion ot  March  17.  1943,  with  reference  to  the 
deed  dated  February  27,  1943,  transferring 
ownership  to  the  Government  of  211.36  acres 
of  land )  that  it  would  be  unbusinesslike  on 
our  part  If  title  to  the  additional  177.1889 
icres  of  land  should  at  a  later  date  part 
from  the  Government  to  outside  and  pos- 
sibl>  competitive  hands.  Therefore,  if  the 
Ciovernment  should  decide  at  any  future  date 
10  rellnquUh  title  Ut  other  than  a  govern- 
ment-owned corporation.  It  would  seem  only 
equitable  and  fair  that  the  Government 
should  deed  the  property  back  to  the  Chans- 
lor-Canfield Midway  Oil  Co.  at  the  same  con- 
sideration of  $1  as  the  total  value  of  the  lantj 
only  In  no  event,  however,  shall  this  para- 
graph be  considered  as  a  condition  subse- 
ciuent  to  the  taking  by  the  Government  of 
the  land  at  this  time. 

Your  acknowledgment  on  the  duplicate 
hereof  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  will  be 
i.ppreclated. 

Yours  truly, 

I      C   J.  DoHxaxT, 

'  Vice   President. 

Rksolction  1741 
The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Bell,  Calif., 
does  hereby  resolve  as  foUo¥r8: 

Whereas  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Bell  favors  the  development  of  the  Chell  Air 
Force  Depot  by  private  enterprise  in  keeping 
with  the  neighboring  Industries  and  busi- 
nesses, and  believes  that  said  objective  and 
the  earliest  development  will  be  facilitated 
by  a  single  developer;  and 

Whereas  the  Planning  Conunlssion  of  the 
City  of  Bell  has  recommended  that  the  Chell 
.Mr  Force  Base  Dejxjt  area  be  zoned  for  In- 
dustrial use;   and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  Chanslor-Westem 
Oil  A  Development  Co.,  an  afUliate  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co. 
donated  said  property  to  the  United  States 
at  the  commencement  of  World  War  II  and 
is  seeking  the  enactment  of  legislation  mak- 
ing possible  the  return  of  said  property  to 
It  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  which  expired  in  1949; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  city  council 
are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  In- 
dustrial development  by  the  Santa  Fe  in 
the  area  of  the  central  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, principally  the  area  formerly  known  as 
Vail  Field,  adjacent  to  the  Chell  Air  Force 
Depot;  and  believe  that  a  similar  develop- 
ment of  the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot 
property  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  residing  In  the  southeast  area  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  Including  the  community 
of  the  city  of  Bell,  because  this  would  pro- 
vide many  additional  Jobs  for  the  people  In 
this  area  as  well  as  additional  assessed  valu- 
ation for  local  tax  purposes:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Bell.  That  It  favors  the  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  legislation  making  it  possible 
to  return  the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot  property 
to  Chanslor-Westem  Oil  &  Development  Co.. 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.,  on  such  fair  and 
equitable  terms  as  are  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kttchxl,  Senator 
CLAia  Enolb,  and  to  Congressmen  for  the 


■outhetwt  area  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committee 
or  conmilttees  to  which  such  legislation  may 
be  referred  for  consideration. 

A  Resolution  or  the  Chamber  or  Commerce 
or  THE  City  or  Bell 

The  chamber  of  commerce  does  hereby 
resolve  the  following ; 

Whereas  It  Is  the  program  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Bell  to  ac- 
tively promote  the  best  interests  of  the  city 
of  Bell;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Bell  to  provide  an 
attractive  business  atmosphere  through  fav- 
orable tax  rates  and  maximum  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  people  of  the  community; 
and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
City  of  Bell  favors  the  development  of  the 
Chell  Airbase  to  provide  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  Jobs  for  the  people  of  the  city  of  Bell 
as  well  as  the  southeast  area  of  Los  Angeles; 
and 

Whereas  the  Chanslor-Western  Oil  &  De- 
velopment Co.,  an  affiliate  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  donated 
the  property  now  comprising  said  Chell  Air- 
base  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  part  of  the 
war  effort  in  1943-44  and  Is  now  seeking 
legislation  to  make  possible  the  return  of 
said  property  to  It  on  the  principles  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  which  expired 
in  1949;  and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Bell  feels  that  the  Santa  Pe 
Railroad  has  proven  Its  ability  In  the  devel- 
opment of  industrial  lands  for  the  best  In- 
terests of  both  Industry  and  the  community 
by  Its  development  of  the  surrounding  area; 
and 

Whereas  a  similar  development  of  the 
Chell  Airbase  would  be  of  the  optimum 
benefit  to  the  people  by  providing  thousands 
of  additional  Jobs  as  well  as  Increased  as- 
sessed valuation  to  the  city  of  BeU:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Bell,  That  it  favors  the  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  appropriate  legislation  to  return  the 
property  presently  comprising  the  Chell 
Airbase  to  the  Chanslor-Western  OH  &  De- 
velopment Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Sante  Fe  Railroad  Co.,  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms  within  the  principles  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  Bell  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  U.S. 
Senators  representing  California  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  representing  the  south- 
east area  of  Los  Ange'es  County. 


but  now  favors  the  return  of  said  airbase  to 
private  ownership;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  city  council 
are  acquainted  with  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment by  Santa  Pe  of  the  Vail  Field  area  and 
believe  a  similar  development  of  the  Chell 
Air  Depot  property  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  people  residing  in  the  southeast 
area  of  Las  Angeles  County,  including  those 
living  In  the  city  of  Maywood,  because  of  the 
many  additional  Jobs  which  that  would  pro- 
vide for  the  people  In  this  area  and  the  re- 
lated benefits  to  the  existing  small  business 
enterprises  in  the  city  of  Maywood:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Mayicood,  That  it  favors  the  enactment 
by  the  Congress  of  legislation  to  return  the 
Chell  Airbase  property  to  Chanslor-Western 
Oil  &  Development  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co- 
on fair  and  equitable  terms  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944;  be  it  further 

Resoliycd,  That  the  city  clerk  shall  trans- 
mit this  resolution  to  Senator  Thoicas  N. 
KucHEL.  Senator  Clair  Enokl,  and  Congress- 
men for  the  southeast  area  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 


Resolution  1788 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Maywood, 
Calif.,  does  hereby  resolve  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Maywood  favors  the  development  of  the 
Chell  Airbase,  formerly  known  as  the  May- 
wood  Air  Force  Depot,  for  industrial  ptir- 
poses  as  a  means  of  creating  additional  em- 
ployment and  related  benefits  to  the  sur- 
rounding communities;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  Chanslor-Western 
Oil  &  Development  Co.,  an  aflaiiate  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co., 
donated  said  property  to  the  United  States 
at  the  commencement  of  World  War  II  and  Is 
seeking  the  enactment  of  legislation  making 
possible  the  return  of  said  property  to  it  on 
the  principles  set  fcwi;h  In  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944.  which  expired  in  1949;  and 

Whereas  following  the  expiration  of  the 
war,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Maywood 
urged  the  Government  to  retain  said  airbase 
on  account  of  the  employment  it  afforded 
to  residents   of  the  adjacent  communities, 


A  Resolution  or  the  Maywood  Chamber  of 

COMMERCK   or   THE    ClTT   Or   MaTWOOD    REL- 
ATIVE TO  THE  Cheli  Airbase 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  City  of 
Maywood,     Calif.,    does    hereby    resolve     as 
follows: 

Whereas  the  Maywood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Of  the  City  of  Maywood  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Cheli  Air  Force  Depot  by 
private  enterprise  In  keeping  with  the  neigh- 
boring Industries  and  businesses  and  believes 
that  said  objective  and  the  earliest  develop- 
ment win  be  facilitated  by  a  single  devel- 
oper; and 

Whereas  the  Planning  Commission  of  the 
City  of  Bell  has  recommended  that  the  Chell 
Air  Force  Depot  area  be  zoned  for  Industrial 
use;    and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  Chanslor-Western 
Oil  &  Development  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co., 
donated  said  property  to  the  United  States 
at  the  commencement  of  World  War  II  and 
Is  seeking  the  enactment  of  legislation  mak- 
ing possible  the  return  of  said  property  to 
It  on  the  principles  et  forth  in  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  which  expired  In  1949; 
and 

Whereas  the  board  of  directors  of  the  May- 
wood  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  familiar 
with  the  character  of  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment by  the  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.  In  the 
area  of  the  central  manufacturing  district, 
principally  the  area  formerly  known  as  Vail 
Field  adjacent  to  the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot 
property  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  residing  In  the  southeast  area  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  because  this  would  provide 
many  additional  Jobs  for  the  people  in  this 
area  as  well  as  additional  assessed  valuation 
for  local  tax  purposes:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Maywood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  Maywood,  That  It 
favors  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of 
legislation  making  It  possible  to  return  the 
Cheli  Air  Force  Depot  property  to  Chanslor- 
Western  Oil  &  Development  Co..  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway 
Co..  on  such  fair  and  equitable  terms  as 
are  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944;  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  May- 
wood  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Senator 
Clair  Engle,  and  Congressman  Clyde  Doyle, 
and  to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee or  committees  to  which  such  legisla- 
tion may  be  referred  for  consideration. 
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A   Rksolcttom  or  th»  IworsmiAL    Council 

or  THE  City  of  Commsbcb  Rixativi  to  the 

Chkli  Aixbasx,  Aoorm  Fkbbuart  28.   1961 

Whereas    the    Induatrlal    Council    of    the 

C'.ty  of  Commerce  f»Tor«  the  Chell  Alrbase 

development  for  Industrial  purposes  because 

jf   the   additional   employment   and   related 

b"neSt3  It  would  bring  to  the  surroundln; 

corr^munlttes;   and 

Wh*-reas  It  appears  that  Chanslor-Western 
Oil  .%  E>evelopment  Co.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
nr-hi-rn  Tnpeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co. 
r!  :r.  ted  ?a:d  property  to  the  Government 
at  the  '•ommencement  of  World  War  11  and 
Is  now  seeking  legislation  to  refirn  said 
pronerty  to  It  on  the  principles  set  forth 
In  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1?>44  whirh 
expired  In  1949;   and 

Whereas  the  membem  of  the  Industrial 
council  bellere  that  a  development  of  the 
Chell  Alrbase  property  by  Santa  Fe  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  re«Jdents  of  the  south- 
east area  of  Los  Anpeles  County.  Including 
tho.se  living  In  the  city  of  Commerce,  be- 
cause of  the  many  additional  Jobs  which 
that  would  provide  as  well  as  the  addlti  mal 
assessed  vaKiatlon  It  would  brine  to  the 
Montebello  Unified  School  District:  Now. 
theref.ire,   be  It 

Re<olved.  ^y  the  Industrial  rnurinl  n'  f^i-' 
City  of  Commerce,  That  It  supporU  le^'UIa- 
tlon  by  Congress  to  return  to  Chanslor- 
Western  Oil  St  Development  Co.  a  Euh- 
sldlary  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  S;ir'  i  Fe 
Railway  Co.  the  Chell  Alrbase  prnper^y  ■  n 
fair  and  equitable  terms  con'ili'ter'.t  wl'h  the 
principles  of  the  Surplus  Property  A^-t  of 
1944:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  .'h.'^ll  rnn«mlt 
this  resolution  to  Senator  Tti"M\s  M  Kr- 
CHFL.  Senator  Claii  Ewci.r.  and  Cnnere«f«men 
for  the  southeast  area  of  L:;8  Angeles  County 


RESOLmoN  454:^ 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Huntint;- 
ton    Park.   Calif.,  does  resolve   a-^i   follows 

Whereas  the  City  Council  of  the  Citv  nf 
Huntlnjj'.'n  Park  favors  the  d'»vel..pmer:'  -f 
the  Chell  Air  Force  Depot  by  prlvite  enter- 
prise la  keeping  with  the  neighboring  In- 
dustries and  businesses,  and  believes  that 
said  objective  and  the  earliest  development 
will  be  f.\ciUtated  by  a  single  developer    :ind 

Whereas  the  Planning  Commissi,  n  of  the 
City  of  Bell  has  recommended  that  the 
Chell  Air  Force  Base  Depot  area  be  zoned 
for  Industrial  use;  and 

Wherea.s  It  appears  that  Chans'.or-Western 
Oil  v't  Development  Co..  an  arQliate  of  the 
Atch;.Sijn,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  C) 
donated  said  property  to  the  United  SUtcs 
at  the  commencement  of  World  War  II  and 
Ls  seeking  the  enactment  of  legist. iHiin  mak- 
ing possible  the  return  of  said  pr  ^perty  to  It 
on  the  principles  set  forth  In  the  .Surplus 
Proper'.y  Act  of  1944  which  exp.red  In  194J. 
and 

Whereas  th?  members  of  t-.c  city  couhlII 
are  f-in^iUar  with  the  char.'uter  of  the  in- 
dustrial development  by  the  Saniu  Fe  In  the 
area  uf  the  central  maaufacturu.t;  district, 
prln'lpally  the  area  formerly  k-.jwn  as  V'liM 
Field,  adjacent  to  the  Chell  Air  F'>rce  D.^put. 
and  boUeve.s  that  a  similar  di^'.pl'-pmoi.t  of 
the  Chell  \\t  Force  Depot  property  w  .uld  bo 
of  great  benefit  •:o  the  people  residing  1:-. 
the  .-f  ntheast  area  of  Los  Angeles  County,  In- 
cluding the  commi.nlty  of  the  city  of  Hunt- 
lnst*iin  Park,  becaise  this  w'v.ld  pro- ide 
m  inv  additional  Jolw  for  the  p<^ple  m  this 
nrei  ;t.^  well  ?s  addl' lonal  as.se.ssed  valu  I'l'in 
for  local  tax  puri30s<>s:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rp  solved  by  the  Cxty  Council  of  the  C\'y 
of  liuncington  Park.  That  it  favors  t:ie  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  legislation 
making  it  p^^sslble  to  return  the  Chell  Air 
Fi>rco  Depot  property  to  Chanslor-Wt&UTu 
Oil  ife  Development  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  It  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co  . 
on  such  fair  and  equitable  terms  as  are  con- 


sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944;  be  It  further 

Rcsoli^d.  that  the  city  clerk  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 

to  Senator  Tuom,\s  H  KfCHCL.  Senator  Ci.mr 
Ej»ct,E.  and  to  Congressmen  for  the  south- 
east area  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  to  the 
appropriate  congression.il  c  mmittee  t  com- 
mittees t)  wliich  su(  h  legislation  may  be 
referred  for  considerate  n. 

A    Resoil'tion     or    the    Hintinoton    P.^aK 

CH\M:iER   OF   C'oMVlrRi    f      H(    .NIINGTCN    PARK. 
C.M.1K. 

Whereas  the  progr  tm  of  the  Chaniber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  tif  Hiintingtm  Park  is 
luteres'ed  in  development  and  welfare  of  the 
genrril   area,    and 

Where.\s  It  is  for  the  best  Interest  of  the 
arei  to  provide  a  favorable  business  climate 
through  a  tax  .=itructTire  and  Incre.i.'ied  Job 
r>pp<->rtunltles  for  the  people  of  the  nren    and 

Whereas  the  Chamber  >f  C  mmerre  of  the 
City  of  Hunflni^»on  Park  encourages  the  de- 
vei  >pnient  of  Cheli  .\:rb.i.sf  to  m.ilnt.un  and 
Increase  Job  opportunities  m  the  southesat 
area:    arul 

Where  us  the  ChHn«<l  r-Wes'ern  Oil  ft  De- 
velopment Co  an  nfBllate  of  t.he  Atrhl.son, 
Topek.i  A  Santa  P«»  Railroad  Co  .  donated 
the  property  now  comprlslni?  fnUl  Chell  Alr- 
ba.se  as  part  of  the  war  effort  In  194.3  44  to 
fhe  U  ."^  Oijvemn'.ent  and  Is  now  seeking  les;- 
Islatlon  for  the  return  of  said  property  on 
the  pn:..:p!i's  o.'  th"  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  which  expired  In  1949:   and 

Wherea.s  the  Huntington  Park  Ch.im.bor  of 
c  ,mm»r''e  f^-Ms  that  the  Santa  Pe  Rallr>-id 
ha.s  p'o-. pn  Its  nbllUy  In  Industral  land  fle- 
velopment:    and 

Where-M  the  Industrial  development  of 
Chell  Alrbase  would  provide  additional  em- 
plovment  and  broaden  the  tax  base  by  In- 
cret>»lntf  'he  a-^sessed  vnUiatl'  n  N-w  there- 
fore   be   !t 

R-*nlrrd  ^v  f*'''  HH'xtintjtnn  Park  C»!<jm>>»T 
Of  Ci  •'timer,  f  <■>   thr  ClfV  <<t  H  U  'It'irjt' ■'!  Pl'V 

Ih.it  ir  r.ivors  'hf  etuirtri.cnt  of  legislation 
by  the  Comrresfi  of  the  I'ni'fd  .'^'afes  to  r> 
turn  t.'ie  prop-»rtv  presf»ri*:yr  ronip.'-isliiK  the 
Chell  .Mrbase  t^)  the  Chanslor-Wistern  f)U 
«i  Developriient  Co,  a  sutmldiirv  of  the 
Afclilson.  lopek:*  *  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co, 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms  undt-r  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Surplus  Proyvrtv  Af-t  of  1044  be 
It  firty-.er 

Reiolred  TTiat  the  m.^na«»"r  nf  'he  Hunt- 
In  ;to:;  Park  Ch.imbtr  of  Commerce  tr.ins- 
m:t  ■•  p.»'s  of  th:.s  rc-soUitioji  to  the  r -S 
Senators  rcprefentlng  California  and  to  the 
Mem^)ers  of  C«i;!(7rex.s  repr»~<entin»?  the 
sou'hea- t  .u-ea  of  i,.  .*,  Aru'eh-n  C>unty. 


FIKDUCTTON  OP  POST.AOE  RATES  ON 
CFP.TAJN  I'ARCFXS  FOR  RPXIKF 
rURI'OSF.S 

Mr  HART  Mr  Pri- idrnt.  from  tune 
to  timo  I  hnve  received  inquiries  from 
privaV'  r:roTip?  intorc^ted  in  sendim;  re- 
lief .supplies  to  individual.s  and  |)^^;lnl/a- 
lions  overseas.  Almost  wiihout  excep- 
tion th'^  individual.s  and  t.'roap.s  that 
nave  contacted  mo  have  Indicated  that 
the  postal  rates  maJce  it  extremely  difii- 
ruli  to  5end  rt-lief  packa.Tes  to  d'^.serMnt: 
individual.s  and  rrroups  oversea.s  Twlay 
I  am  IntrodutinK'  a  bill  prupo.s;n.;  tliat 
whenever  the  Pre.s;dent  dfteimine.s  that 
a  disa.ster  ha.s  occurred  in  the  United 
States  or  overseas,  he  may  authorize  a 
reduction  in  posta^'e  rates  of  relief  park- 
a«?''.s  boinR  mailed  to  oruani/ation.s  or  in- 
dividuals in  tho  disaster  area.  It  Ls  my 
belief  that  areas  affected  by  military  acts 
or  natural  disasters,  such  as  the  earth- 


quakes which  recently  occurred  In  Chile 
or  the  severe  winter  of  1956  In  Italy, 
would  be  examples  of  the  kind  of  natural 
disaster  where  standby  authority  such  as 
authorized  in  this  bill  would  be  the  most 
humanitarian  method  of  enlisting  the 
fullest  assistance  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  alleviating  the  suffering 
of  those  affected 

I  ask  unanimou.<;  con.scnt  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OF'IICIJI.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  wuho'it  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

The  bill  1 8  1500  i  to  authorise  a  reduc- 
tion of  iKjstaue  rates  on  parcels  con- 
taininfT  only  fo<")d,  clothing,  medicines, 
or  dru^^s  sent  by  mail  for  relief  purposes. 
luLroduced  by  Mr  Hart,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  iLs  tilie,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
St-rvicr.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  a.s  follow  .: 

Be  If  enacted  by  tlic  Scnulc  and  lluu^r 
of  Ri-prcicntutucj  o/  the  Unitid  Stiita  uf 
Ami  r:i-.i  in  Ci>'igrc^<i  n  '•mhlrd  That  Ch.ip- 
tcr  67  of  title  39  of  the  Uaited  St.ite.s  C.xle 
la  .imended  by  adding  at  the  end  tlirroif 
.1  n<  *  srctlun  as  fol!o'.\,s 
'5  4556    Post.iee   r;ites   on    relief    packages 

"(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
th.it  ,1  dl.s.'i'.'er  hri.s  occurred  tn  any  are.i  in 
the  United  Sate«  Inr  ludlng  the  territories 
i!nl  pos^sfs.-..  in,'«  thereof  or  In  any  forelirn 
ci>untry  the  effects  uf  *hlch  m  ly  be  allc- 
vi.ited  bv  relief  packat^es  from  orkjanlzationa 
and  ln<llv:dual8  in  the  United  States,  he 
IS  .lU'ni^ri/ed  U^  redu  e  the  rates  of  px^st-a^'e 
on  relief  p«u  kaees  m,-illed  In  the  United 
S'ates  for  dellverv  t<}  ori7anlz.iT  Ions  or  In- 
ii;..ilu.!s  i!i  "-'I'-h  area  or  forelun  country 
Such  reduced  rates  shall  rem  iln  In  effect  for 
such  perhxl  of  time  as  the  President  may 
«t)eiify 

•  '"  ITif  P  i.-^tni  u- ' 'r  f,  neral  shall  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  notify  the  President 
of  'he  I'Kia  In  pofrt.il  receipts  to  the  Post 
OfTlc  e  Depar'meut  cau.sed  by  triiismltttng 
duriiik.'  such  year  relii-f  packagr>s  at  reduced 
riites  [ia>vl(led  for  by  subsection  (al  The 
President  shall  reimburse  the  Post  OfUce 
I>'p.irtmen»  lor  su<  !i  loss  in  p><  >stal  receipts 
out  of  funds  appropriated  therefor  pursuant 
to  the  authorlza'ton  contained  in  subf^ctlon 
id  1 

(CI  .^3  vist'd  In  thus  section  the  term 
relief  pack.tffe.s'  menin  any  p.ickaites  con- 
ta:.'iln.;  only  fowl,  clothing,  medicines,  or 
tlrukts.  intended  as  .t  (?ift  for  relief  purposes. 
and  not  f'  ir  resale 

"idi  Tl.ere  are  hereby  suthor;.^ed  to  be 
appri.»prMted  to  the  President  such  .'^ums  as 
in.iy  Ix'  necees.i.'-y  t<i  carry  lut  t!.f  p  .rj>osrs 
(>f  '  :in  section    " 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  REPORT  OP  THE  MEETING 
OF  THE  CANADA -UNITEID  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP- 
'S   DOC    NO    27) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
to  the  Senate  a  report  on  the  meeting 
of  Uie  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group,  held  from  February 
22  to  26  1961  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

1  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  The  Chair  hear*  none, 
and  it  IS  so  ordered. 
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BENEFITS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  PRI- 
VATE NONPROFIT  SCHOOLS  UN- 
DER NATIONAL.  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
I  he  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HicKEYl  be  added  as  a  cosponaor  of  the 
bill  <S.  1271)  to  authorize  certain  bene- 
fits under  the  provisions  of  titles  n,  V, 
and  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  for  teachers  in  private 
nonprofit  schools,  which  I  introduced  on 
March  9,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE       CONCERNING       CERTAIN 

NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Floyd  M.  Buford.  of  Georgia,  to  be  \JB. 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Oeoi- 
Kia.  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Frank 
O   Evans; 

Edward  F.  Boardman.  of  Florida,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Florida,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  L.  Guilmartln,  resigned; 

Charles  A.  Muecke.  of  Arlaona,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Arizona, 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Jack  D.  H. 
Hays,  resigned; 

Joseph  P.  Hoey,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Cornelius  W.  Wickersham,  Jr.; 

Joseph  N.  Tlemey.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice 
WilUam  W.  Kipp,  Sr.;  and 

John  Terrill.  of  Wyoming,  to  be  UJ3. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Wyoming, 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Noah  W. 
Riley. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing. 
on  or  before  Thursday^  April  6»  1961. 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  Intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


7.  1961.  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room  2228  New 
Senate  Of&ce  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  LA  VERNE  R.  DILWEG, 
OF  WISCONSIN.  TO  BE  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  FOREIGN  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT    COMMISSION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. April  6,  1961,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  La  Verne  R.  Dilweg,  of 
Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston], the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OF  DATE  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
REYNALDO  G.  GARZA  TO  BE 
US.  DISTRICT  JUDGE  FOR  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Reynaldo  O. 
Garza,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas,  vice 
James  V.  Allred.  deceased,  originally 
-scheduled  for  Thursday,  April  6.  1961, 
has  been  rescheduled  for  Friday,  April 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 
Excerpts  from  address  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   Stewart   L.   Udall   at   National   Coal 
Policy  Conference  dinner  meeting,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  March  29.  1961. 


AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield  to  me.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Senate  has  Just  now  received  a  message 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  area  re- 
development bill,  S.  1.  I  ask  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  lay  that  message 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  1)  to  establish  an  effective  program 
to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  under- 
emplojrment  in  certain  economically 
distressed  areas,  which  was.  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Area 
Redevelopment  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  economy  at  a 
high  level  Is  vital  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  some  of  our  com- 
munities are  suffering  substantial  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment; that  such  unemployment  and  under- 
employment cause  hardship  to  many  Indi- 
viduals and  their  families  and  detract  from 
the  national  welfare  by  wasting  vital  human 
resources;  that  to  overcome  this  problem 
the  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 


the  States,  should  help  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment to  take  effective  steps  In  planning 
and  financing  their  economic  redevelop- 
ment; that  Federal  assistance  to  commu- 
nities. Industries,  enterprises,  and  Indi- 
viduals In  areas  needing  redevelopment 
should  enable  such  areas  to  achieve  lasting 
Improvement  and  enhance  the  domestic 
prospyerlty  by  the  establishment  of  stable  and 
diversified  local  economies  and  Improved 
local  living  conditions;  and  that  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  new  employment  op- 
portunities should  be  created  by  developing 
and  expanding  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  resources  rather  than  by  merely  trans- 
ferring employment  opportunities  from  one 
area  of  the  United  States  to  another. 

AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec.  3  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Administrator  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  received  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Commerce.  The  Administrator 
shall  perform  such  duties  In  the  execution  of 
this  Act  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  may 
assign. 

ADVISORY    POLICT    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  To  advise  the  Secretary  in  the 
performance  of  functions  authorized  by  this 
Act,  there  Is  created  an  Area  Redevelopment 
Advisory  Policy  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Board"),  which  shall  consist  of 
the  following  members,  all  ex  ofiBclo:  the 
Secretary  as  Chairman:  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture;  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
faie;  Interior;  Labor;  and  Treasury;  and  the 
Administrators  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. TTie  Chairman  may  from 
time  to  tune  Invite  the  participation  of  offi- 
cials of  other  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  interested  in  the  functions  herein 
authorized.  Each  member  of  the  Board  may 
designate  an  officer  of  his  agency  to  act  for 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Board  with  respect 
to  any  matter  there  considered. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Public  Advisory  Committee  on  Area 
Redevelopment  which  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  r".embers  and  shall  be  compKised 
of  representatives  of  labor,  management, 
agriculture.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  public  In  general.  From  the  mem- 
bers appointed  to  such  Committee  the  Sec- 
retary shall  designate  a  Chairman.  Such 
Committee,  or  any  duly  established  sulacom- 
mlttee  thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  relative 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this 
Act.  Such  Committee  shall  hold  not  less 
than  two  meetings  during  each  calendar 
year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  from  time 
to  time  to  call  together  and  confer  with 
any  persons.  Including  representatives  of 
labor,  management,  agriculture,  and  govern- 
ment, who  can  assist  In  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
In  the  several  areas  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  redevelopment  areas. 

REDEVELOPMENT   AREAS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate 
as  "redevelopment  areas"  those  areas  within 
the  United  States  In  which  he  determines, 
upon  the  basis  of  standards  generally  oom- 
Ijarable  with  those  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2),  that  there  has  existed  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  for 
an  extended  period  of  time.  There  shall  be 
Included  among  the  areas  so  designated  any 
area — 

( 1 )  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that 
the  rate  of  unemployment,  excluding  \m- 
employment  due  primarily  to  temporary  or 
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seaso-ial  factors.  Is  currently  6  per  centum 
or  more  and  has  «Terf  ed  at  least  6  per 
cent  I'm  for  the  qualtfylng  time  periods  spec- 
Iftfd    m   paragraph    (2);    and 

(2 1  where  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  The  annual  aTerage  rate  of  unemploy- 
mTt  !"ii*  been  at  least — 

I  A'  50  p'T  centum  above  the  natlonrxl 
averr'.gf  Tor  three  of  the  preceding  four  cal- 
CTl-r  "ears,  or 

(Bi  75  p-'r  centum  above  the  nntlon-xl 
av.r-go  for  two  of  the  preceding  three  cal- 
endnr  years,   or 

iC'  100  per  centum  above  the  national 
avrrrge  for  one  of  the  preceding  two  cal- 
endar  years 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  find  the  facts 
ana  provide  th»  data  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  making  the  determinations  re- 
quLr^d   by   this  subsection. 

(b)  The  focretary  shall  also  designate 
as  rede  .elopment  areas"  those  area.s  lUi- 
cludln>5  Indian  reservations)  within  the 
United  States  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
qu:r..raents  set  forth  In  sulwectlon  laj  but 
which  he  determines  are  among  the  highest 
In  numbers  and  percentages  of  luw -Income 
families,  and  In  which  there  exists  a  condi- 
tion of  substantial  and  persistent  uiicm- 
ployment  or  underemployment  In  maiing 
the  designations  under  this  subsccc:  >n.  the 
Secretary  shall  consider,  among  otlier  rele- 
vant factors,  the  number  of  l.>w-lncf  me 
farm  families  In  the  rartous  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  the  proportion  that  Fucii 
low-Income  families  are  of  the  total  fami 
families  of  each  of  such  areas,  the  relatmn- 
shlp  of  the  Income  levels  of  the  families  in 
each  such  area  to  the  general  levels  of  In- 
come in  the  United  States,  the  current  and 
prospective  employment  opportunities  In 
each  such  area,  the  availability  nf  man- 
power In  each  such  area  for  supplemental 
emplo-^tnent.  the  extent  of  migration  out  <  f 
the  area,  and  the  proportion  of  the  p^-pula- 
tlon  of  each  such  area  which  has  been  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  from  the  pv<ier;i'. 
Government  or  from  the  State  nr  States  In 
which  such  area  Is  located  or  from  anv 
municipality  therein.  In  making  these  de- 
terminations the  Secretary  shall  be  guided, 
but  not  conclusively  governed,  by  pertinent; 
studies  made,  and  Information  and  data  col- 
lected or  complied,  by  (1)  departments 
agencies,  and  instnanentalltles  of  the  Fe<l- 
eral  Ckjvemment,  (2)  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. (3)  unlveraltlea  and  land-gran: 
colleges,    and    (4)    private   organizations 

I  ci  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
such  other  heads  of  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
proprute  are  authorized  to  conduct  sue  i 
special  studies,  obtain  such  Information  anl 
compile  and  fumlah  to  the  Secretary  sucn 
data  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  >  r 
proper  to  enable  him  to  make  Mie  ditermi- 
nat'.ons  provided  for  in  subsection  (bi  i  i 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  relm»  ur  e 
when  appropriate,  out  of  any  funds  ap- 
propri  ited  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  th. ; 
Act.  the  foregoing  officers  for  any  expendi- 
tur'*s  Incurred  by  them  under  this  .«jecti'>n 

id)  .\s  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "rede- 
velopment area"  refers  to  any  area  within 
the  United  States  which  h.^s  been  de  ;.:- 
n.^tel  by  the  Secretary  as  a  redevelopment 
area 

LOANS   KiTO   rKHTrCXPKTtnrnS 

Sec.  6  ^a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
P'lr"!  ise  evidences  of  Indebted:. e.'.s  and  to 
m.ike  loans  (which  for  purposes  i-if  this  sce- 
tloa  shall  Include  partlclpation.s  in  loan's)  t  > 
aid  In  financing  any  project  within  a  re- 
development area  for  the  piirchase  or  de- 
ve'opment  of  land  and  facilities  itncludtr.sT. 
In  ejcreptlonal  cases,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment* for  Industrial  or  commercial  usai^e 
Including  the  construction  of  new  bulldlnp^;. 
tae  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  or  unoccu- 


pied buildings,  and  the  alteration,  conver- 
sion, or  enl.irgement  of  existing  buildings 
Such  Qnancial  asalstance  shall  nut  t>e  ex- 
tended fur  wurkiug  capitnl.  or  to  iu>ai*t  esuib- 
lishnaents  relocating,  totally  or  p.irtl.Uly. 
from  one  area  to  another 

lb)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
11  in  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  C'>nditl.>n.s 
.as  the  Secretary  determine-.,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  f  'Uowing  r'-'.tnclion  ,  and  lini:- 
t.;rion? 

(1)  The  total  amount  of  lowns  (tm-liidlng 
purchased  evidences  "f  lndrbtedne.sa )  o'l'- 
s'.iiul.ng  at  any  one  time  under  this  re.-- 
tion  I  .A  I  with  respect  to  pr  ijcr-is  In  rede- 
velopment are.as  designated  under  seetl.  n 
5(a)  shall  not  e.xceed  $inoooooiW  and  (Di 
with  respect  to  pro 'ecus  m  redevel  ipmenr 
areus  designated  under  section  5(b)  shall 
not    exceed    »lOOOOOiX)0 

I  2)  .Such  absl.-;t.;nce  sh.iU  be  exietided  only 
to  applicants,  bo'h  private  and  public  (In- 
cluding Indian  tnhes).  approved  for  fU^h 
a.sslstanee  by  the  S'nte  (-^r  nnv  nc;enev  or 
instrumentality  thereof  concerned  with 
problems  of  economic  development)  In 
which  the  project  t<3  be  financed  is  or  will 
be  located 

I  1 '  TTie  project  for  which  fliianoi.il  assist- 
ance is  sought  must  be  reasoniibiy  calcu- 
l.-^ted  to  provide  more  than  a  tempnrarv 
allevliflon  <<t  unemp!ovm»«nt  or  \mderem- 
n'.oyment  wl'hln  the  redeveloonr-nt  are  i 
vih«>reln  it  U.  or  will  be    located 

(4 1  N'  such  assistance  fhall  be  extended 
hereunder  unle'=s  the  flnanclil  a.vlsr.mre 
applied  for  is  not  other'Ai-e  available  from 
prlviite  lenders  or  other  F>dfra  igencles  on 
r>''.T.«on"'b',e  terms 

(5i  The  SecreT;->,ry  shall  not  m\ke  anv  loan 
without  a  participation  unless  he  deternii-.'-.s 
tha*  the  loan  cannot  be  made  on  a  partui- 
patl'  m  bisis 

(6)  No  evidences  of  Indebtedness  shall  be 
P'lrchT^ed  r^i'd  ni  l^-an?  =hr\'l  he  ni'id'  un>' s 
1'  !=!  d^ternunerj  that  there  '.s  a  rea.sonablc 
ar-.urancp  of  repayment 

(7)  Suhjec,  of  section  13' 5i  of  this  Art 
no  loan.  Including  renewals  or  extenslrn 
therr'f.  may  be  made  hereunder  for  a  p)erlod 
exeeed'.ng  twenty-five  years  and  rio  eviden<  es 
of  indebtedness  maturing  more  than  twenty- 
fi  -e  vears  from  d.ite  of  piirchasf  ni:»y  be  tjur- 
cha.sed  hereunder  Proiidcd.  That  ttie  fore- 
go!r5  restrictions  on  maturities  shall  not 
anp'v  to  •iertirt^le''  or  ohl!p:\t(ons  rerei'-ed 
by  the  Secretary  as  i  claimant  In  ijnnlcrtiptf v 
or  eqult  lb  e  reorear.  iz^itkn  or  is  i  i  redltor  1:; 
other  prrK'eedi.ngs  afcndant  ui>m  insi  Ivency 
of  the  obligor 

(8)  Ixians  made  and  evidences  of  In- 
d'^btednes',  purrJiased  under  this  eectlon 
shall  bc^u  interest  at  a  rate  eijual  to  thi> 
ra'e  of  intrres':  paid  by  the  S'^-ret.iiry  >  n 
funds  nb'alnetl  fr-- m  the  Secret  iry  of  the 
Tt'-asury  as  pr-ivlded  In  sectli  n  9  d)(l)  of 
this  Ac*.  T'lus  one-half  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  to  c<^ver  administrative  ex;>eiises  an  I 
to  provide  for  lo«.sea  un  Iuhiis  made  and  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  purch:iscd  under  this 
section 

(^)  Such  Rsststnnce  shall  not  exceed  6.^3 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  cc-st  to  the  ap- 
p'lciM'  (excluding  all  other  Federal  aid  In 
connection  with  the  undert.iking  i  of  ac- 
quiring or  deve'.i  ping  land  and  facilities  (In- 
cluding. Ill  exceptional  cases,  machinery  and 
e^piipmon* ) ,  and  of  constructing,  altering, 
cr'nvertinp'.  rehahilltatlnp.  or  enlarging  the 
building  or  buildings  of  the  particular  proj- 
ect, and  shall  ani'  ng  ither?,  be  on  the  con- 
dition that    - 

{ K\  other  funds  are  nvil!  ib!e  In  fin 
amount  whl  h  tot;c'h«»r  wi'h  »h»>  ;i.<»«i!''tanre 
provided  hereunder,  sh.iil  be  sufTlclent  to  pnv 
such  asrgrcvate  cost. 

(B)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  sruch 
aggregate  cost  be  .supplied  by  the  State  or 
any  agencv.  instrumentality  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  by  a  community  or  are.i 


orgajilratlon  which  la  nongovernmental  In 
character,  as  equity  capital  or  as  a  loan  re- 
ptiynble  only  after  the  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance extended  under  this  section  has 
been  repaid  in  full  according  to  the  terms 
there* if  and.  If  such  a  loan  Is  secured.  Its 
hecunty  shall  be  f iilxjrduidte  and  inferior  to 
the  iten  or  Mens  secvrrlng  such  Federal  rinan- 
clnl   assi.stnn-e 

(C)  In  extending  financial  a.s*l«tance  un- 
d-r  UiU  section  with  respect  to  a  redevel- 
opment area,  the  .Secretary  «hiUl  require  that 
II  t  1"  So  than  5  per  centum  ut  the  aggregate 
c  .st  of  the  project  for  whi<  h  sucli  aael.staiue 
1.S  extended  shall  be  supplied  by  nongovern- 
mental sources  as  equity  cnpltil  or  as  a 
loin  repayable  only  after  the  Federal  fl- 
li  on  1  il  a.s.«l.st.'.!ice  exteiuled  under  this  sec- 
tion has  been  repaid  In  full  according  to 
the  terms  thereof  and.  U  such  .i  loan  is  se- 
cured. Its  security  .sh.ill  be  .•subordinate  .ii.d 
Infi-ri or  t.)  the  Hen  or  Mens  securing  such 
hVxleral  tin  mcial  assistance;   and 

(D,  to  the  extent  the  Sucret^y  Und*  such 
action  ner.--r:iry  to  cticourage  flnancl.il  par- 
tlup.riui  In  a  partlcu!  ir  project  by  other 
leiidcro  i'lid  lincstirs  and  except  as  otlur- 
w.  fy  provided  l:i  subp.iragraphs  (B)  and 
(Ci,  any  Fcder.U  fln.mclal  a.s.^:stance  ex- 
tended under  this  section  may  be  rep.Tvable 
oniy  .ifier  other  lonns  made  In  cf)nnectlon 
with  .^uch  project  have  been  repaid  In  full. 
and  the  security,  li  any.  for  such  Federal 
liu.iu<  ia.i  a^  iftUiUct'  may  be  fiuburdinate  and 
Inferior  to  the  lieu  or  lions  .securing  othtr 
loans  made  In  connecilou  w.lh  the  kjime 
project 

M0»  No  su'-h  a.s.s|!»tance  shall  be  extended 
unless  there  shall  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
p!  c  rd  by  the  Secretary  an  overall  program 
f  r  the  economic  development  of  the  area 
.md  a  r.nuing  by  the  State,  or  any  agency. 
In.ilrunitnt  ility,  or  local  political  .sulxiivi- 
-slon  there,  if.  that  the  project  for  vkhlch  fi- 
nancial a.'-.sb  tance  is:-"Ug!.tls  conslitent  wi'h 
such  pro'r.im  P'or-ulerf  That  nothing  m 
this  Act  shall  authorize  financial  assi.-^fance 
for  any  project  prohibited  by  laws  of  the 
Stale  or  Ioca;  political  subdivision  In  whlcli 
the  project  would   be  located 

LOANS    roR    ptrnr.ic    rAciLmns 

Sec  7  {  \\  Upon  the  iippllcatlon  '^f  any 
State,  or  p  iitlcal  subdlvUlon  thereof.  In- 
dian tribe,  or  privat'-  or  public  nonpr^  i.t 
orgaiii/ati  'n  or  as»oclatiun  representing  any 
redfvt  lopmcnt  .^rci  .  r  part  thereof,  the 
Secret  iry  Is  auth  r..'<  rt  '  ■  m  .ke  1  ,.ns  to  (u- 
si.st  In  financing  the  purchase  or  develop- 
ment of  land  for  public  facility  tis.tge.  end 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  public  fa- 
cilities within  a  redevelopment  prea.  if  he 
find';   tliat— 

I  1  )  Uie  projei  I  i  r  which  Aaancial  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  t«nd  U)  improve  the 
opporlunith's.  in  the  redevelopment  are  i 
where  such  project  U  or  will  be  located,  for 
th>  successful  establishment  or  expanr.lon 
of  indu.strlal  or  commercial  plaitts  or  facili- 
ties which  will  provide  m  <re  than  a  tempo- 
r.iry  alleviation  of  unemployment  or  under- 
employment In  su  h  area, 

(3)  the  funds  requested  for  such  project 
are  not  otherwise  available  on  reasonable 
terms, 

(3)  the  amoutit  of  Uie  loan  plus  the 
amount  of  other  av ail.ible  funds  for  such 
project  are  adequ.ile  to  Insure  the  comj/le- 
t.  m  tliereof, 

(4 1  there  u  a  rea.=-,iK\blo  expectation  of 
rci).iymenl,  and 

!5)  Euch  area  has  an  approved  economic 
dcveloprnen*  prigrnm  a.s  prfivldcvt  In  sec- 
tion 6(bi(10i  and  the  project  f  )r  which 
fin  iiicial  a.ssisiance  is  sought  is  consistent 
With  such  progr.un. 

lb]  Subject  to  section  12(5),  the  maturity 
d.ite  of  any  such  loan  shall  be  not  later 
than  forty  years  after  the  date  such  loan  Is 
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made.  Any  such  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by 
ttic  Secretary  on  funds  obtained  from  the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury    as    provided    in 

.section  9id)  (2)  of  this  Act,  plus  one-quarter 
o!  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  loans  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  f  100.000.000. 

id  I  No  financial  aeststance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  section  with  respect  to 
r.nv  public  facility  which  would  compete 
wlih  an  existing  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  service  to  the  public  at 
rites  or  charges  subject  to  regulation  by  a 
t^tite  regulatory  tjody.  unless  the  State  regu- 
Intory  body  determines  that  In  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  public  facility  for  which  the 
hnanclal  assistance  Is  to  be  extended  there 
Is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  such  service 
( UiXlng  Into  consideration  reasonably  fore- 
seeable future  needs)  which  the  existing 
public  utility  18  not  able  to  meet  through  its 
existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
wliich   It    Is  prepared  to  undertake. 

CRANTS    rOK    PUBLIC    FACIUTIES 

Sjec  3  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
State,  or  jKjUtlcal  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  private  or  public  nonprofit 
organization  or  association  representing  any 
redevelopment  area  or  part  thereof,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  land 
acquisition  or  development  for  public  fa- 
cility usage,  and  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, alteration,  expansion,  or  Improvement 
of  public  facilities,  within  a  redevelopment 
area.  Lf  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  project  fc»r  wlilch  financial  asflst- 
ance  is  sought  will  lend  to  improve  the  op- 
portunlilc.-.  in  the  redevelopment  area  where 
such  project  Is  or  will  be  located,  for  the 
succe.ssful  establishment  or  expansion  of  in- 
du.strlal or  commercial  plants  or  faculties 
which  win  provide  more  than  a  temporary 
alleviation  cf  unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment In  such  area; 

(21  the  entity  requesting  the  grant  pro- 
poses to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect for  which  Bitch  grant  is  requested  In 
proportion   to  Its  ability  so  to  contribute; 

(3)  the  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  re- 
quested win  fulfil  a  pressing  need  of  the 
area,  or  part  theicof.  In  which  It  Is,  or  will 
be,  located,  and  there  Is  little  probability 
that  sxich  project  can  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  grant  under  this 
section:   and 

(4)  the  area  fcr  which  a  project  Is  to  be 
undertaken  has  an  approved  economic  de- 
velopment progmm  as  provided  In  section 
C(b)(lO),  and  sacb  project  Is  consistent 
v.-lth  such  progxara. 

The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this  section 
for  any  such  project  shall  not  exceed  65  per 
centum  of  the  dlTerence  between  the  funds 
which  can  be  pr.actlcably  obtained  from 
lonns  (Including  a  loan  under  section  7  of 
this  Act)  and  froan  other  Federal  sources 
for  such  project,  and  the  amount  which  Is 
necessary  to  Insvire  the  completion  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secret;. ry  shall  by  regulation  pro- 
vide for  the  ?\ipcr vision  of  projects  with  re- 
sj)ect  to  which  grants  are  made  under  this 
section  rr.  .os  to  insure  that  Federal  funds 
are  not  wafted  or  illsslpated. 

(c^  No  flnauch.l  asslrtauce  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  th's  section  with  respect  to 
any  public  facility  which  would  compete 
with  an  existing;  privately  owned  public 
utility  rendering  a  ser\'lce  to  the  public  at 
rates  or  charges  mbject  to  regulation  by  a 
Stat.e  reg\Jl«tory  t-ody.  unless  the  State  regu- 
latory body  determines  that  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  pnibllc  fadHty  for  which 
the  financial  assistance  is  to  be  extanded 
there  Is  a  need  for  an  Increase  in  such  aerv- 
tce  (taking  into  oonslderatloa  reasonably 
furreeable  future  needs)  which  tha  aTlsttng 
public  uUllty  is  cot  able  to  maet  through  Its 
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existing  facilities  or  through  an  expansion 
which  It  is  prepared  to  undertake. 

(d)  "niere  Is  hereby  authoriBed  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $75,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  under  this  section. 

AREA    REDEVEI-OPMENT    TVNO 

Sac.  0.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  TTeasxu-y  of  the  United  States  an  area 
redevelopment  fund  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "fund"),  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
financial  assistance  under  sections  6  and  7 
and  for  the  payment  of  all  obligations  and 
expenditures  arising  therefrom. 

(b)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ad- 
vances shall  be  made  to  the  fund  from  the 
appropriations  made  therefor.  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  making  advances  to  the  fund. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $300,000,000. 

(c)  Receipt*  arising  from  the  programs  of 
assistance  under  sections  6  and  7  shall  be 
credited  to  the  fund.  Any  moneys  in  the 
fund  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  in 
excess  of  current  needs  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  from  which  advanced  to  be 
held  for  future  advances  to  the  fund. 

<d)  There  shall  be  paid  into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  each 
Ascal  year — 

(1)  interest,  on  advances  made  to  the  fund 
for  use  in  extending  financial  assistance  un- 
der section  G.  at  rates  which  sliall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  time  the  advances  or  commitments  for 
advances  arc  made  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  current  average  marjcet  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  loans  made  by  the  Secretru^  under  sec- 
tion 8;  and 

(2)  Interest,  on  advances  made  to  the 
fund  f')r  use  In  exteuciing  financial  asiisi- 
ance  under  section  7,  at  rates  which  sliall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Trea.^- 
ury  at  the  time  the  advances  or  commit- 
ments for  n.dvances  circ  mnde  but  which 
shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher  of  (A) 
2I2  per  centum  per  annum  or  (Bi  the  aver- 
age annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fl.^cal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  making  of  such  advances  or 
commitments  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

(e)  The  fund  shall  contribute  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  a  sum 
as  provided  by  section  4(a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2254(a)). 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by 
applying  to  the  total  basic  salaries  jas  de- 
fined In  that  Act!  paid  to  employees  per- 
forming activities  authorized  under  sections 
8  and  7  of  this  Act  and  covered  by  that  Act 
the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually  by 
the  C\\\\  Service  Commission  to  be  the  ex- 
cess of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum 
rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified 
In  such  section  4(a).  The  fund  !;hall  also 
pay  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts that  portion  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  dvU  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  attributable  to  employees 
performing  activities  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 6  and  7  of  this  Act.  as  determined  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

(f)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect 
to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
In  him  by  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary   shall — 

(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  Gtovern- 
iaent  OorporaUon  Control  Act,  as  amended; 


(2)  determine  the  character  of  and  the 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  In- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro- 
visions of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

LN  FORMATION 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  shall  aid  redevelop- 
ment areas  and  other  areas  by  furnishing  to 
Interested  individuals,  conununlttes,  indus- 
tries, and  enterprises  within  such  areas  any 
psslstanoe,  technical  Information,  market  re- 
search, or  other  forms  of  assistance,  infor- 
mation, or  advice  which  eire  obtainable  from 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government 
and  which  would  be  useful  In  alleviating 
or  preventing  conditions  of  excessive  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  within  such 
areas  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  the  pro- 
curement divisions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  other  Instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  business 
firms  which  are  located  In  redevelopment 
areas  and  which  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
Government  contracts  for  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  or  services,  and  designating  the  sup- 
plies and  services  such  firms  are  engaged  tn 
providing. 

TECUKICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  11.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  act  the  Secretary  Is  author  Used  to  provide 
technical  assistance  which  would  be  useful 
In  alleviating  or  preventing  condltionB  cf 
excessive  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment ( 1 )  to  areas  which  he  has  designated 
as  redevelopnaent  areas  under  this  Act,  and 
(2)  to  other  areas  which  he  finds  have  sub- 
stantial need  for  such  assistance.  Such  as- 
sistance shall  include  studies  evaluating  the 
needs  of,  and  developing  potentialities  for, 
economic  growth  of  such  areas.  Such  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  members  of  his  staff  or  through  the 
employment  of  private  individuals,  partner- 
ships, firms,  corporations,  or  suitable  insti- 
tutions, under  contracts  entered  into  for 
such  purposes.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  ior  the  purposes  of  this  section 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  an- 
nually. 

PC  WEILS    OF    SECairrA*T 

Sec.  12.  In  performing  his  duties  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  seal,  which 
shaU  be  judicially  noticed; 

(2)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, as  he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  request  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mlfislon,  office.  Independent  establishment, 
or  Instrumentality  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  each  depart- 
ment, bureau.  agetK?y,  board,  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  iristrumentality  is 
authorized  to  furnish  such  Information, 
stiggestioiis,  estimates,  and  statistics  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  him, 
assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  for  cash  or  credit,  in 
his  discretion  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  he 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal 
property,  or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by 
him  in  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  purchased  under  this 
Act.  and  collect  or  ccxnpromise  all  obliga- 
tions assigned  to  or  held  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  such  loans  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  until  such  time  as  such  ob- 
ligations may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  suit  or  coUectiosi; 
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(5)  furtlier  extend  (ta*  maturity  of  or  re- 
new any  loan  mad*  or  evidence  of  Indebted- 
ness purchased  under  thle  Act.  beyond  the 
penoda  stated  In  lucb  loan  or  evidence  of 
mdebtedneee  or  In  Uila  Act.  for  additional 
peruKls  net  to  exceed  ten  years.  If  such  ex- 
trusion or  renewal  will  aid  in  the  orderly 
liquidation  of  such  loan  or  evidence  of  m- 
(1"L)tednes8: 

,6i  deal  with,  complete,  rmovatp  im- 
prove modernize.  Insure,  rent,  or  sell  f'tr 
ciish  or  credit,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions iind  for  such  consideration  as  he  shall 
determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  per- 
sonal property  conveyed  to.  or  otherwise  ac- 
quired by.  him  In  connection  with  loans 
made  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  purrhnsed 
under  this  Act; 

(7)  pursue  to  final  collection,  by  way  oi 
compromise  or  other  administrative  action 
prior  to  reference  to  the  Attorney  General 
all  claims  against  third  parties  assigned  to 
him  m  connection  with  loans  made  or  evi- 
dences of  Indebtednesa  purchased  under  this 
Act  This  shall  Include  authority  to  obtain 
deficiency  Judgment*  or  otherwise  In  the 
case  of  mortgages  aaeigned  to  the  Secretary 
Section  3708  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  aa 
amended  (41  U.S.C.  5).  shall  not  apply  Ui 
any  contract  of  hazard  Insurance  or  to  any 
purchase  or  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
on  account  of  property  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  result  of  loans  made  or  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  purchased  under  this  Act  if 
the  premium  therefor  or  the  amount  thereof 
does  not  exceed  $1,000.  The  power  to  con- 
vey and  to  execute  In  the  name  of  the  Secre- 
tary, deeds  of  conveyance,  deeds  of  release, 
assignments  and  satisfactions  of  mortgages, 
and  any  other  written  Instrument  relating 
to  real  or  personal  property  or  any  interest 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Secretary  or  by  any  officer  or 
agent  appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose 
without  the  execution  of  any  express  delega- 
tion of  power  or  power  of  attorney: 

(8)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner,  any 
property  (real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible),  whenever  deemed  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  the  a^-tlvl- 
tles  authorized  In  sections  6  and  7  of  this 
Act: 

(9)  In  Euldltlon  to  any  powers,  functions, 
privileges,  and  Inununltles  otherwise  vested 
in  him.  taJie  any  and  all  actions,  including 
the  procurement  of  the  services  uf  attorneys 
by  contract,  determined  by  him  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  In  making,  purchasing, 
servicing,  compromising,  modifying,  liqui- 
dating, or  otherwise  administratively  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  loans  made  or  evidences 
of   Indebtedness  purchased   under   this  Act. 

(10)  to  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
procure  the  temporary  (not  In  excess  of  six 
months)  service  of  experts  or  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof,  including  steno- 
graphic reporting  services,  by  contract  or 
appointment,  and  in  such  cases  such  serv- 
ice shall  be  without  regard  to  the  civK 
service  and  classification  laws.  and.  except 
In  the  case  of  stenographic  reporting  serv- 
ices by  organizations,  without  regard  to  .sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  USC 
5  I ;  any  individual  so  employed  may  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $75  per 
diem.  and.  while  such  individual  is  awav 
from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  business 
he  may  be  allowed  transportation  and  not 
to  exceed  %\b  per  dl«m  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
and   other   expenses: 

111)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  rec- 
ord of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction 
or  in  any  United  States  district  court  and 
Jurisdiction  is  conferred  uj>on  such  district 
court  to  determine  such  controversies  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy: 
but  no  attachment.  Injunction,  garnishment, 
or  other  sinUlar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall 


be  Issued  against  the  Secretary  or  his  prop- 
erty. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  U' 
except  the  activities  under  this  Act  from  the 
application  of  sections  507(bi  and  3879  of 
title  28.  United  States  Cixle,  and  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i5  USC  316 1 
and 

iiai  establish  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedures  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  in 
cirrylOkj  out   the  provi.slons  of   this  Act 

T'^MINMTn.V    or   Fri.IGIBIt  ITY    r-   F    F'   ni'fn 
A.S-SIST^NCK 

Sr<-  13  Whenever  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
'ermlne  that  employment  conditions  wlthlti 
ai.y  area  prevlou.sly  designated  by  him  as  a 
redeve'opnient  area  ha\c  changed  to  such 
an  eKten'  that  such  .irea  !s  no  longer  eliijlble 
for  such  d''slt;n.it ion  ur.der  section  5  of  this 
Art.  no  further  assl.^tanre  oh.ill  he  granted 
under  thl<;  Act  with  respect  tT  ftuch  a.'-cii 
and.  f'.>r  the  purposes  Lif  this  Act,  such  are  i 
shall  not  be  considered  a  redevelopment 
nreT  Pmrirird.  That  n  >thlng  contained 
hefln  shall  ( 1  I  prevent  ar.y  such  area  from 
as;aln  belnp  designated  a  r»Klevelopment  area 
under  sectl  .n  5  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
determines  1'  to  be  eligible  under  sucli  sec- 
tion, or  (2i  affect  the  validity  of  any  con- 
tracts >r  irulertalclnKs  w'.'h  re  pert  to  such 
area  which  were  entered  ii'.'o  pur^uivnt  to 
this  .^ct  prior  to  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  such  area  no  longer  qunl'.flea 
as  a  redevelopment  area  The  Secretary 
shall  keep  the  departments  and  BRencies  nt 
the  Federal  OovernmenT  and  interested 
State  or  l<x'al  ageticles  advised  at  all  times 
of  any  changes  made  hereunder  with  respect 
to  the  designation  of  any  area 

tniBAN    RENEWAL 

btc  14  ntle  I  of  the  Hou.sing  .\cr  of  1949 
as  amende<l.  Is  amended  bv  addintj  ut  the 
end  theret)!  the  f  ■Mowing  nf*   "section 

BrOEVKI  OPMK.NT    ARXA.S    fNOrX    THE    KKTK 
RrDEVELoPMENT    ACT 

Sec  113  ia»  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  certifies  to  the  Administrator  ili 
that  any  ci>imty,  city  or  other  municipality 
(in  this  section  referred  to  as  a  municipal- 
ity') is  situated  in  an  area  designated  under 
section  5  of  the  .\rea  Redevelopment  Act  a/i 
a  redevelopment  area,  and  i2i  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  probability  that  with  assistance 
pro\ide<l  under  such  .\rt  and  other  tuider- 
taklngs  the  area  will  be  able  to  .achieve  more 
than  temporary  improvement  In  its  econ- 
omy, the  Administrator  la  auth<irl/-ed  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  a  local  public 
agency  in  any  such  municipality  under  this 
title  and  the  provlslona  of  this  section. 

■■(bi  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (ei  of  this  section  the  Administrator 
may  provifie  such  financial  assistance  under 
this  sectl(jn  without  regard  to  the  require- 
ment or  limitations  of  section  llOici  that 
the  project  area  be  predominantly  residential 
in  character  or  be  redeveloped  for  pre<loml- 
nantly  residential  uses  under  the  urban  re- 
newal plan,  and  without  regard  to  any  of  the 
limltation.s  of  that  section  on  the  undertak- 
ing of  projects  for  predominantly  nonresi- 
dential uses 

"(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro\Lsi.in 
of  this  tit'e.  a  Contract  for  finanrlal  assist- 
ance under  this  section  may  Include  provi- 
sions permitting  the  disposition  of  any  land 
in  the  project  area  designated  under  the 
urban  renewtU  plan  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial uses  to  any  public  agency  or  non- 
profit corporation  for  subsequent  disposition 
as  promptly  bls  practicable  by  such  public 
agency  or  corporation  for  the  redevelopment 
of  the  land  in  accordance  with  the  urban 
renewal  plan  Protid^d,  That  any  disposition 
of  such  land  to  such  public  agency  or  cor- 
poration under  this  section  shall  be  made  at 
its  fair  value  for  usee  In  accordance  with  the 
urban  renewal  plan  i4nd  prorid^d  furthrr, 
TTiat  only   the  pur<. baser  from  or  lessees  of 


such  pviblic  ligency  or  corporation,  and  their 
assignees,  shall  be  required  to  assume  the 
obligations  relating  to  the  commencement  of 
Improvements  imp<«ed  under  section  105tb) 
hereof 

•  idi  Following  the  execution  of  any  con- 
tract for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  resp)ect  to  any  project,  the  Admln- 
lstritt)r  may  exercise  the  authority  vested 
In  lilm  under  this  section  for  the  completion 
of  sucii  projects,  notwithstanding  any  deter- 
nunaiiou  made  alter  the  execution  of  such 
con'rnct  that  the  area  In  wlilch  the  prcjject 
is  lo  ated  is  no  longer  a  redevelopment  area 
under   I  lie   Area   Hede;elopment  Act 

■  (ei  Not  mu.'e  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
fun'ls  authorized  fur  capl'al  grants  under 
section  103  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Area  Uedevelopmeiit  Act  shall  be 
used  r»r  the  purpr>se  of  providing  financial 
a-isistance  under  this  section  Amounts 
used  for  su  h  purpose  shall  not  be  taken 
lii'o  account  for  the  purp<»e  of  the  limita- 
tion contaiiH'd  ;n  the  second  proviso  of  the 
fifth  sentence  of  se.  tioii  llOici    " 

URBAN    PLANNING    GRANTS 

Scr  15  Par.kgraph  i .)  i  of  section  701  a  i 
of  the  Housing  Act  .f  1954  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  counties  which'  the  follow- 
ing I  .M  are  situated  in  areas  designated 
by  the  .sei  ret.iry  of  Commerce  under  section 
5(ai  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  re- 
de, eiopment  areas  or  (B)". 

OCCUPATIONAL    TSAINING 

Hrr  Ifl  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  ati- 
thor;zed.  upon  request  and  whenever  he 
de'erinlnes  such  studies  are  needed,  to 
uiidertake,  or  to  provide  assistance  to 
others  for,  studies  of  the  size,  characteris- 
tics skills,  adaptability,  (xrcvipatlonal  poten- 
tialities, and  related  aspects  of  the  labor 
force  of  any  redevelopment  area 

(bi  When  a  redevelopment  area  htis  an 
approved  economic  development  program  as 
p'o\ided  in  secti'in  6ibi(10).  the  Secretiu-y 
of  Labor.  In  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  deter- 
mine the  occupational  training  or  retraining 
needs  of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
Individuals  residing  In  the  redevelopment 
area  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  occupational  training  or 
retraining  requirements  of  the  area,  and 
sh  ill  provide  for  the  orderly  selection  and 
reti/rr.il  of  thcjse  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed individuals  residing  in  the  area  who 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  the  skill  they  will 
acquire  In  the  training  which  is  to  be  made 
avail.ible  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cafiofi  and  Welfare  and  with  existing  State 
and  local  agencies  and  officials  In  charge  of 
existing  programs  relating  to  vocational 
training  and  retraining  for  the  purpose  of 
a.ssuring  that  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agencies  are  made  fully  available  to 
su'^h  individuals 

(CI  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  additional  facilities  or  services  are 
ne^iled  in  the  area  U3  meet  the  occupational 
training  or  retraining  needs  of  such  individ- 
uals, he  shall  so  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
provide  assistance,  including  financial  assist- 
ance when  necessary,  to  the  appropriate 
StHt^  \xx:atlonal  educational  agency  In  the 
provision  of  such  additional  facilities  or  serv- 
ices If  the  Secretary  of  He  ilth.  Education 
and  Welfare  finds  that  the  State  vocational 
educaUonal  agency  Is  unable  to  provide  the 
facilities  and  services  needed,  he  may.  after 
consultation  with  such  agency,  provide  for 
the  same  by  agreement  or  contract  with 
public  or  private  educational  Institutions. 
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(d|  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  arrange 
to  provide  any  necessary  assistance  lor  set- 
ting up  apprenticeships,  and  to  promote 
J'  urneyman   and  either  on-the-job  training. 

(e)  There  are  h-reby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriatf<d  such  sums,  not  In  excess  of 
$4,500,000  arinually.  as  may  be  neceesary  to 
c   rry  out  the  prodslons  of  this  section. 

(f)  In  provldtnf;  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  lo  luiemployed  and  under- 
employed IndlvldiiiJs  residing  in  redevelop- 
ment are.Ls,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  give  cvmslde-atlon  to  the  special  needs 
of  Individuals  who  are  agricultural  workers 
or  are  engaged  In  other  seasonal  occupations 
and  who  require  occupational  training  In 
o,.-dcr  to  qualify  them  to  engage  in  supple- 
mentary employment  during  the  off  season 
and  during  uther  periods  of  reduced  activity 
in  the  field  of  their  regular  or  primary  occu- 
pation.« 

KETRAININC    SfUStSTlNCE   PAYMENTS 

Stt^  17.  (ni  The  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
coiisultathm  with  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  may.  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  en'er  into  agreements  with 
States  In  which  redevelopment  sreas  are 
located,  under  whl;:h  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  make  payments  to  such  States  either 
in  advance  or  by  say  of  reimbursement  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  States,  as 
agii.ts  of  the  L'nltcd  States,  to  make  weekly 
retraining  payments  to  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed Individuals  residing  within  such 
redevelopment  sreaii  who  are  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  undergoing  occups- 
tlruial  training  or  retraining  under  section 
16  of  tills  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be  made 
fuj-  a  piTlod  not  exceeding  sixteen  weeks, 
and  the  amrmnt  of  any  such  payment  for 
any  week  shall  not  <'xceed  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  unemployment  compensation 
payment  (including:  allowsnces  for  depend- 
entfi  I  pavshle  for  a  week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment In  the  State  making  such  payments. 

lb)  No  weekly  retraining  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  person  otherwise  eligible  who, 
with  respect  to  the  week  for  which  such 
pa\Tnent  would  be  made,  has  received  or  is 
seeking  unemplnrment  compensation  under 
title  XV  of  the  8o-;!aI  Security  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  or  any  State  unemployment 
compensation  law,  but  if  the  approfirlate 
State  or  Federal  a){ency  finally  determines 
that  s  person  denliid  benefits  for  any  week 
becMUse  of  this  subsection  was  not  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  under  title 
XV  of  the  Social  S»rurlty  Act  or  such  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  w*th  respect  to  such  week, 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  such  week. 

(c>  Any  agreement  under  this  section  may 
contain  provi&innfi  (Including,  so  far  as  may 
be  a[)proprlate,  provisions  authorized  or 
m.ide  applicable  with  respect  to  agreements 
r^Ttichided  by  the  J'.ecrtitnry  of  Labor  pursu- 
ant to  title  XV  of  t^ie  Social  Security  Act) 
as  will  promote  effective  administration,  pro- 
tort  the  United  Stites  against  loss,  and  In- 
sure the  proper  application  of  payments 
made  to  the  State  under  such  agreement. 
Exocpt  as  may  be  provided  in  such  agree- 
ni'nu.,  or  in  the  r  lies  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  determlnniions  by  any  duly  desig- 
nated officer  or  agency  as  to  the  ellgibUty 
of  individuals  for  wt;ckiy  retraining  payments 
under  this  section  shsU  be  final  and  oon- 
clusivc  (or  any  puiposes  and  not  subject  to 
review   by  any  court  or  any  other  officer. 

(d)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
rrtary  shall  Jointly  prescribe  such  rules  and 
re<:ui:\tions  ns  they  mny  deem  necessary  to 
cnrry  mit  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(el  There  are  hereby  authorlBed  to  be 
appro!)riated  such  sums,  not  In  exeeai  of 
fivooo.OOO  annually,  ss  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provialoas  of  this  section. 


PKNALTIBB 

Sec  18.  <B>  Whoever  makes  any  statement 
knowing  It  to  be  false,  or  whoever  willfully 
overvalues  any  security,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  for  himself  or  for  any  applicant 
any  financial  assistance  under  section  6.  7. 
or  8,  or  any  extension  thereof  by  renewal, 
deferment  of  action,  or  otherwise,  or  the 
acceptance,  release,  or  substitution  of  secu- 
rity therefor,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing in  any  way  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 
or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money,  prop- 
erty, or  anything  of  value,  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  ye.ir.«;.  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  connected  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  the  Secretary.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  Act  ( 1 )  embezzles,  abstracts. 
purloins,  or  wnilfully  misapplies  any  moneys, 
funds,  sectuities.  or  other  things  of  value. 
Whether  belonging  to  him  or  pledged  or 
otherwise  entrusted  to  him.  or  (2)  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  the  Secretary  or  acy  other 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  individual, 
or  to  deceive  any  officer,  auditor,  or  exam- 
iner, makes  any  falte  entry  in  any  book, 
report,  or  statement  of  or  to  the  Secretary, 
or  without  being  duly  authorized  draws  any 
order  or  Issues,  puts  forth,  or  assigns  any 
note,  debentxu-e.  bond,  or  other  obligation. 
or  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  mortgage.  Judg- 
ment, or  decree  thereof,  or  (3)  with  intent 
to  defraud  participates  or  shares  In  or  re- 
ceives directly  or  Indirectly  any  money,  profit, 
property,  or  benefit  throtigh  any  transaction. 
loan,  grant,  commission,  contract,  or  any 
other  act  of  the  Secretary,  or  (4i  gives  any 
unauthorized  Information  concerning  any 
future  action  or  plan  of  the  Secret ar;.-  which 
might  affect  the  value  of  securities,  or  hav- 
ing such  knowledge  Invests  or  speculates. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  the  secur.ties  or 
property  of  any  company  or  corporation  re- 
ceiving loans,  grants,  or  oUier  assistance  from 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

KMPTOTMrNT    Of    EXPgUITV.ll.S    AND    ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE   EMPLOYEES 

8ec.  19.  No  financlnl  assistance  shall  be 
extended  by  the  Secretary  under  sections  6. 
7.  or  8  to  any  business  enterprise  unless  the 
owners,  pyartners,  or  officers  of  such  business 
enterprise  (1>  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  of  any  attorneys,  agents,  and  other 
persons  engaged  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
business  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting applications  made  to  the  Secretary 
for  asslsttince  of  any  sort,  under  this  Act.  and 
the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any  such 
person;  and  (2^  execute  an  agreement  bind- 
ing such  business  enterprise,  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  such  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  Secretary  to  such  business  enterprise. 
to  refrain  from  employing,  tendering  any 
office  or  employment  to,  or  retaining  for  pro- 
fessional services,  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  such  assistance  or  any  part  thereof  was 
rendered,  or  within  one  year  prior  thereto 
shall  have  served  as  an  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee,  occupying  a  position  or 
engaging  in  activities  which  the  Secretary 
•hall  have  determined  Involve  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

axcoao  of  applications 

8k:.  20.  The  Secretary  shall  m«<utaln  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  a  list  of  applicatiiOns  ap- 
proved for  financial  assistance  under  section 
C,  7.  or  8,  which  shall  be  kept  available  for 
puWlc  Inspection  during  the  regular  business 
bours  of  the  Department  of  Ckjmmerrse.  The 
fcdtowlng  Information  shall  be  posted  in  soch 
Itot  as  soon  as  each  applicatian  is  approved : 
(1)   the  name  of  the  applicant  and,  in  the 


case  of  corporate  applications,  the 
the  officers  and  directors  thereof 
amount  and  duration  of  the  loan  or 
wiilch  application  is  made,  (8)  the 
for  which  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
are  to  be  used,  and  (4)  a  general 
tlon  of  the  security  offered  in  the 
loan. 
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(2)     the 

grant  for 

purposes 
or  grant 
descrip- 

case  of  a 


PHEVAn^ING     RATE     OF     WAGE     AND     rORTT-HOUK 

Sec.  21.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
projects  a&siited  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  and  undertaken  by  public  applicants 
Bhaii  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  aocordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — ^276a-5 ) . 
and  every  such  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
one -half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
hours  worked  in  any  workweek  in  excess  of 
eight  hours  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours 
In  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  extend  any  financial  as- 
sistance under  section  6,  7.  or  8  for  such  a 
project  without  first  obtaining  adequate  as- 
surance Uiat  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
provision,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  In  Reorganisation  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (15  FR  3176;  64  Stat.  12C7;  5  U.S.C, 
133Z-151 .  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948,  as 
amended;  40  U.S  C.  278c ) . 

ANNU.U.    REPORT 

Sac.  22.  TkM  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  3rear 
ending  June  30.  1962.  Such  report  shall  be 
printed  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  3  of  the  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  report  is  made.  Svich  report 
shall  show,  among  other  things,  (1)  the 
number  and  size  of  Ckrvernment  contracts 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  and  servioes 
placed  with  business  enterprises  located  in 
redevelopment  areas,  and  (2)  the  amount 
and  duration  of  employment  resulting  from 
such  contracts.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  services  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  such  information  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sac.  23.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TTSE  OF  OTHER  FACILrnzS 

Sec.  24.  <a)  To  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  available 
services  and  facilities  of  other  agencies  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment.  but  only  with  their  consent  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis.  The  foregoing  require- 
ment shall  be  Implemented  by  the  Secretary 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  av(3id  the  duplication 
of  existing  staffs  and  facilities  in  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  is  authorlzied  to  dele- 
gate to  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  any  of 
the  Secretary's  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  this  Act  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
and  to  authorise  the  redelegation  of  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  by  the  heads 
of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

(b>  Departntents  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovermnent  shall  exercise  their  powers, 
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dutteB  and  functions  In  luch  manner  aa  will 
assist  m  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  Thla  Act  shall  be  lupplemental  to  any 
existing  authority,  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  reatrlctive  of  any  existing 
powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  any  other 
deparunent  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
er'irr^.ent. 

I  CM  Funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  may  be  transferred,  with  the 
Hpprjwil  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  between  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  If  such  funds  are 
used  for  the  purpoeea  for  which  they  are 
speciflcally  authorized  and  appropriated 

(d)  Subject  to  the  standards  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  tecUon  505  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  head  of 
any  agency,  for  the  performance  >  f  functions 
under  this  Act.  Including  functions  delegated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  n-.-iv  place  posi- 
tions in  grades  16,  17.  and  1"  of  the  General 
Schedule  established  by  such  Act.  and  such 
positions  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number 
of  such  positions  authorized  by  secthjn  503 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  be  placed  In  such  grades:  Pronded.  That 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  five  such  positions 
may  be  placed  In  such  grades  under  this 
subsection,  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
agencies  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

BECORDS  AWD  AUDrr 

Sec  25.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  asaistanre 
under  section  6,  7,  or  8  of  this  Act  shall 
keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  Including  records  whirh  fully  dis- 
close the  amount  and  the  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking m  connection  with  which  such  assi.'^t- 
ance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to 
assistance  received  under  section  6.  7.  or  8  of 
this  Act. 

LOANS    TO    STATE    ANB    LOCAL    DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANIES 

Sec  2G.  Section  602  of  the  Small  Busines.s 
Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

STTJDT    BT    SECKETART 

Sec  27  Whenever  the  Department  of  De- 
fense announces  plans  to  deactivate  or  is 
Ir.  the  process  of  deactivating  any  perma- 
nent military  installation  or  major  unit 
thereof  and  such  Installation  Is  situated  In 
an  area  In  which  the  rate  of  unemployment 
IS  6  per  centum  or  more,  the  Secretary  sh.vU. 
upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  or  Gov- 
ernors of  the  state  or  states  In  which  the 
area  is  located.  Institute  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  economic  effects  of  the  action 
which  has  been  or  Is  to  be  taken  In  deter- 
mining the  economic  effects  of  such  action, 
the  Secretary  shall,  among  other  relevant 
matters,  consider  and  make  findings  with 
respect  to  the  approximate  amoutu  of 
money  which  has  been,  or  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be,  saved  by  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  as  a  result  of 
such   action,  compared  with  — 

(li  the  approximate  costs  or  U>s3es  which 
have  been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be,  incurred  by  other  departments  or 
.iKencies  of  the  Government,  or  by  State  and 
bK-al  governmental  units,  as  a  result  of  .such 
action; 

( 2 )  the  approximate  losses  which  have 
been,  or  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be, 
incurred  by  private  Interests  as  a  result  of 


such  action  in  connection  with  any  facilities 
which  they  have  provided  U)  serve  the  needs 
of  any  such  Installation  and  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  provided  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Government. 

(3)  the  approximate  cost  to  the  G(»vern- 
ment  of  relocating  aiiy  such  inslall.itiuti  In 
the  event  that  such  Installation  has  been,  or 
will  be.  relocated,  and 

(4i  the  approximate  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  reactivating.  In  a  n.itlonal  emergency 
or  other  contmgenry.  any  such  installation 
with  respect  to  which  ,iny  such  act '.on  l.s 
[Topo.-etl  t  1  be  t  ^ken 

Any  sucii  study  shall  be  coiulvicteU  a.s  i-x- 
pedirlou.'ilv  as  pricticjible  ind  the  fttulluKS 
resulting  therefr'  m  sh.ill  be  tran-^inlt ted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
to  the  Conp-es.« 

Rl.-SKARl-H 

Sec  23  To  assist  In  the  loiig-riiiiKe  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  Secret.iry  shall  establish  and  conduct  a 
continuing  proRr.im  of  study  and  research 
designed  t  >  assist  in  determining  the  causes 
of  unemployment  uiirtpremployment.  un- 
derdevelopment, and  chronic  depression  in 
the  various  .ire.is  of  the  Niitlon  and  In  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  In  the  formulation 
and  implen\ent.itlun  of  national,  rilate.  and 
local  programii  which  will  rai.se  income  levels 
and  otherwise  produce  sulvitU'iis  of  the  prob- 
lems resul'lng  from  these  conditions  The 
Secretary  shall  include  in  his  annuil  report 
under  section  22  a  detailed  statement  con- 
cerning the  study  and  research  conducted 
under  this  section  together  with  his  tlndings 
resulting  therefrom  and  his  re(  onmiend.i - 
tlons  for  legislative  ,ind  otiier  iictiun 

APPLICATION    OF    ACT 

Sec  29  As  used  In  this  .\ct,  the  terms 
■Slate".  Stales',  and  "United  States  in- 
clude the  se\cral  .Sta'es  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  .i:id 
Amerlc.\n  Samoa 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  Mr  Fre.sident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Hun.se,  reque.st  a  con- 
ference thereon  with  the  Hou.'^e,  and  that 
the  Chair  apptiint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Fre.sident  pro  tempore  app<Jinted  Mr 
Douglas,  Mr  Clark.  Mi  Pboxmihf.  Mr 
Williams  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr.  Miskie. 
Mr.  Capehart,  Mr  Bennett,  and  Mr 
Bush  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


CLOSING  OF  THE  SNARK  MISSILE 
BASE  AT  PRESQUE  ISLE,  MAINE 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  Pre.sidfnt 
thi.s  mornini;,  at  9  ocKxrk.  I  received  from 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  notifi- 
cation that  it  had  been  decided  to  olos*:* 
Ihe  Snark  ml.■^.s•.le  biuse  at  Pre.sqiie  I.sle 
Maine. 

Upon  receivint;  that  notiflcation.  I 
made  a  pubhc  statement  on  the  matter, 
and  at  thi.s  time  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
statement,  here  in  tiie  Senate. 

I  regret  that  in  the  rapidly  changing 
character  of  the  security  and  defen.se 
of  our  country — and  .specifically  in  the 
development  of  the  missile  program — 
the  long  anticipated  inactivation  and 
termination  of  the  now  outmoded  Snark 
program  and  the  resultinx  .scheduled 
closing  of  the  Presque  Isle  Air  Force 
Base  have  now  become  realities,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  decision  by  President 
Kennedy. 


The  far  easier  course  for  me  to  pur- 
sue jxihtically  would  be  to  vigorously 
protest  this  action  and,  as  a  Republican 
Senator,  to  point  out  that  the  decision 
was  one  made  by  a  Democratic  Presi- 
ci.'iit.  and  to  make  a  political  attack  on 
the  decision  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  far  ea.sier  course  for  me  to  pursue 
politically  would  be  to  demand  that  the 
nou  outmod'd  Snark  prosram  be  con- 
tinued. -SO  that  the  Presque  Isle  Air 
Force  Base  be  kept  operating,  to  aid  the 
economy  of  the  area  and  to  avoid  the 
impact  and  dislocation  that  its  closing,' 
IS  bound  to  have  on  the  economy  of  this 
area. 

But  in  nil  good  ron.science  I  cannot  do 
thi:.  for  this  wou'.d  simply  be  playing 
politics  with,  our  national  security,  our 
iiatio'^al  deffiifc.  and  our  taxpayf^r's 
dollar  It  would  be  submitting  to  the 
economic  philosophy  that  our  National 
Defense  ?:.stablishm('nt  and  our  national 
.sec'Jiity  jiri  xi.iin  inu.^t  be  operated  pri- 
marily for  ihf'  local  ecoiiomy. 

I  .shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  the 
P;i^?.que  Isle  area  absorb  the  economic 
imi>ari  of  this  unpleasant  decision  made 
by  Piesulont  Kennedy;  and  while  I  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  concern 
of  the  p«x)ple  of  the  area.  I  am  confident 
that  the  t;reat  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  area  arc  not  only  fair-minded  about 
this  !om;  anticipated  development,  but 
!il-;o  :i!"  of  such  admirable  self-reliance 
th.at  they  will  meet  the  impact  well  and 
succc.ssfullv 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Piesidenl.  will 
the  Senator  yickP 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  I  am  glad 
to  yield 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  commend  the 
distinKUished  .senior  .Senator  from  Maine 
for  the  statement  she  has  just  made 
To  tlic  best  of  my  knowledge,  she  has 
ruver.  in  her  many  years  in  the  Con- 
it  rc.s.s— and  we  have  served  together  ui 
the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate — 
plaved  politics  with  national  defense  or 
any  other  matter  I  think  her  statement 
t<Klay  is  just  another  Indication  of  the 
itrint  work  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  has  done,  and  exemplifies 
the  philo.sophy  which  has  marked  her 
through  her  entire  political  career 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine  I  thank  the 
distm^^uished  majority  leader  for  his 
usual  thounhtfulness  and  his  fair  and 
understanding  statement.  I  much  ap- 
prc(  late  his   trenerous  expressions. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  with  reward  to  the  services  of 
tlie  clistinfiuished  Senator  from  Maine 
1  Mrs  Smith  1  I  have  always  considered 
It  a  matter  of  itreat  pride  that  I  have 
bten  able  to  a.sso<-iate  myself  on  so  many 
occasions  with  the  Senator  from  Maine 
on  .so  many  issues  during  our  service 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  am 
happy  to  aline  myself  with  the  com- 
nu-nts  which  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  luis  made  with  respect  to  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  and  very  able 
.senior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Smith  I 
Once  agaui.  with  courage,  she  speaks 
With  high  statesmanship.  This  Is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  had  the  opportunity, 
on    this   floor,    to   salute    our    colleague 
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Senator  Smith  is  a  great  American,  not 
only  in  the  eflBcient  and  productive 
labors  which  she  has  performed  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Stirvlces  Committee,  in 
which,  it  is  conceded,  she  is  an  acknowl- 
edged expert,  but  in  every  one  of  the 
many  productive  labors  which  she  per- 
forms as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  she 
has  added  luster  not  only  to  her  own 
great  reputation,  but  also  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Senatt'  of  the  United  States. 

It  waa  not  too  laany  months  ago  that 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  were 
happy  to  congratulate  her  on  the  long- 
est continuous  record  of  answering  roll 
calls  in  the  entire  history  of  this  parlia- 
mentary body.  I  am  glad  again,  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  sjjeaks  as  tJi  American,  to  stand 
up  and  speak  also  as  an  American  and 
to  express  my  pride  in  being  one  of  her 
colleagues. 

I  am  sure  neither  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  nor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  will  take  any  um- 
brage whatsoever  if  I  also  say  I  am 
proud,  as  a  Republican,  to  acknowledge 
her  as  a  leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
for  progressive  government  in  the  United 
States. 


MESSAGE  OF  ROMULO  BETAN- 
COURT.  PRESIDENT  OF  REPUBLIC 
OF  VENEZUELA,  TO  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
now  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
my  judgment,  Cor.gress  has  a  very  Im- 
portant moral  obligation,  and  also  I 
think  a  legal  obligation,  to  pass  at  a 
very  early  date  the  appropriation  of 
$500  million  to  which  I  think  the  Con- 
gress committed  itself  last  year  when  we 
authorized  $500  million  for  an  aid  pro- 
gram, in  the  field  of  social  progress,  to 
Latin  America. 

A  United  State,;  delegation  went  to 
the  Bogota  Conference  last  fall  based 
primarily,  may  I  say,  so  far  as  its  com- 
mitments at  the  Bogota  Conference  are 
concerned,  on  that  authorization.  The 
record  of  that  conference  shows  that  the 
then  Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon 
and  two  congressional  delegates  from 
this  body,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HickenlooperI  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  made  clear  this  authori- 
zation of  $500  million  had  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  that  it  imdoubtedly 
would  be  followed  m  this  session  of  Con- 
press  with  an  app>ropriation. 

The  Congress  should  know  that  there 
are  arising  in  Latin  America  some  seri- 
ous doubts  and  some  pertinent  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  is  going 
to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

My  plea  today  is  for  early  considera- 
tion, in  both  branches  of  Congress  of 
l)a.ssage  of  the  appropriation  of  $500 
million,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Bogo- 
f  I  Act  was  adopted  at  the  conference  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  last  September. 

In  many  countines  in  Latin  America 
there  are  very  serious  situations  de- 
veloping, and  some  persons  have  said 
Venezuela  is  one  of  the  key  Latin  Amer- 


ican countries  in  the  great  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  totalitarianism  in 
Latin  America. 

There  has  been  sent  to  me,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  American  Affairs,  a  mes- 
sage which  the  President  of  Venezuela, 
President  Betancourt,  has  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  not  a  confidential  memorandum,  but 
is  a  memorandum  of  full  public  knowl- 
edge in  Venezuela,  and  also  of  knowl- 
edge in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  it,  the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, very  frankly  and  objectively,  has 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
and  of  the  American  people,  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  Venezuela.  T 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  memo- 
randum be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Text  or  the  Message  of  R6MtrLo  Betan- 
couKT,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  to  His  Excellency  John  F. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States 
OF  America,  Transmitted  by  Cable  to  the 
Embassy  of  Venezttela  in  the  United 
States  of  America 

Miraflores,  Caracas, 

March  23.  1961. 
Hlfl  Excellency  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mx.  President  and  Friend:  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  your  address 
of  March  13,  1961,  delivered  at  the  White 
House  to  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  governments.  This  affirmative 
message,  which  clears  the  way  toward  better 
Inter-Amerlcan  comprehension  and  under- 
standing, was  delivered  Just  2  days  after  I 
had  fulfilled  my  constitutional  obligation 
to  present  an  annual  message  to  the  Con- 
gress ot  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  In  that 
document  I  said  clearly  and  sincerely  that 
your  first  steps  as  Chief  of  State  of  the 
United  State  were  an  indication  of  a  change 
of  direction  In  U.S.  conduct  toward  Latin 
America.  I  wish  to  transcribe  for  you  the 
statements  I  made  to  the  Venezuelan  Par- 
liament and  nation,  because  they  show  how 
democratic  government  officials  In  this 
hemisphere  are  disposed  to  adopt  a  recep- 
tive, responsible  attitude  of  optimism  when 
the  White  House  begins  to  speak  a  language 
that  has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

After  referring  to  the  message  your  Secre- 
tary of  State  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  urging  It  to  make  a  legisla- 
tive pronouncement  regarding  Dominican 
sugar  that  would  be  in  accord  with  tfc.e  con- 
crete resolutions  of  the  sixth  meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .\ffalrs, 
I  continued: 

"This  attitude  of  President  Kennedy  Is 
one  more  Indication  that  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  group  of 
assistants  are  on  the  way  toward  correcting 
the  repeated  mistakes  made  by  previous 
American  administrations.  In  his  inaugu- 
ral address  President  Kennedy  called  on  the 
peoples  of  America  to  Join  an  'Alliance  for 
Progress'  and  said  explicitly  that  his  coun- 
try desired  'to  convert  good  words  into  good 
deeds  •  •  •  and  to  assist  free  goveriunents 
in  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty.'  The 
peoples  of  Latin  America  aspire  to  nothing 
more  and  to  nothing  less.  •  •  •  The  con- 
tacts I  have  already  had  with  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States   lead  me   to   believe  that   his 


administration  will  be  receptive  to  the  views 
which  I  have  stated  with  clarifying  frank- 
ness. And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  task 
force  chosen  by  the  President  of  that  coun- 
try to  coordinate  its  Latin  American  policy 
comprises  men  with  whom  I  have  ties  of 
friendship  and  whom  I  know  to  be  sincere 
in  their  desire  for  positive  cooperation  with 
our  nations." 

Some  of  the  questions  stated  In  my 
cpeech,  which  were  a  synthesis  of  anxieties 
noted  not  only  In  Venezuela  but  In  other 
Latin  American  nations  among  whose 
people  I  have  lived,  are  answered  in  your 
message  of  March  13.  In  which  you  outline 
10  very  concrete  points  to  provide  a  basis 
of  acts  rather  than  promises  for  your  "Al- 
liance for  Progress"  program.  The  fuinil- 
ment  of  that  plan  will  make  it  possible  for 
this  decade — unlike  the  last  decade,  which 
was  one  of  frustration  of  Latin  American 
hopes  and  deterioration  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Americas — 
to  be  a  period  of  accelerated  economic,  so- 
cial and  cultural  progress  In  the  vast  under- 
developed portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and 
of  real  understanding  and  friendship  among 
the  peoples  and  governments. 

Your  idea  and  that  of  your  associates,  that 
foreign  contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  economies  and  the  Improvement  of  our 
standards  of  living  and  of  culture  should 
be  matched  by  our  own  sustained  and  firm 
efforts  to  help  ourselves,  is  also  widespread 
In  Latin  America.  The  time  when  it  was 
possible  for  loans  or  financing  to  be  solic- 
ited abroad  for  the  sole  benefit  of  govern- 
mental authorities  lacking  administrative 
ethics  and  of  privileged  minorities  Is  coming 
to  an  end. 

Honesty  In  the  management  of  public 
funds  Is  already  a  rule  of  conduct  of  many 
governmental  authorities,  and  the  Idea  Is 
growing  dally  In  Latin  America  that  there 
should  l>e  a  revolution,  accomplished 
through  agrarian  reform  and  the  extension 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  advan- 
tages of  civilization  to  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  today  deprived  of  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  Such  a  revolution 
would  be  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  law. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  evolutionary 
methods,  without  breaking  the  ties  and  com- 
mitments of  the  regional  system  we  have  es- 
tablished in  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

The  stabilization  of  prices  of  our  raw  ma- 
terials, the  long-term  reimbursable  loans  for 
economic  development  plans,  and  other 
measures  mentioned  In  your  message  are 
requisites  essential  to  a  future  solution  of 
the  problems  of  underdevelopment,  a  tech- 
nical term  which  for  easier  understanding 
we  might  define  as  problems  o'  poverty  and 
misery  that  plague  millions  of  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. Together  with  the  planning  and  the 
long-term  credit,  bold  and  speedy  measures 
to  meet  economic,  fiscal  and  social  problems 
whose  solution  must  be  delayed  and  to 
which  priority  must  be  assigned,  are  Impera- 
tive. 

These  Immediate  problems  are  found  In 
all  the  countries  of  the  hemisphere.  In 
some  of  them,  convalescing  from  prolonged 
tjrrannies,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  very 
stability  of  the  democratic  regime  faced  with 
Its  obstinate  enemies,  to  prove  to  the  people 
that  systems  based  on  law,  which  respect 
hiiman  liberties,  are  more  ^proprlate  not 
only  for  promoting  human  dignity  but  also 
for  seeking  a  solution  of  their  crushing  com- 
mon problems. 

I  also  wish  especially  to  mention  that  part 
of  your  message  In  which  you  refer  so  ex- 
plicitly to  the  need  for  all  the  American 
nations  to  have  systems  of  government  guar- 
anteeing the  freedoms  of  the  people. 

If  the  Charter  of  the  Organlaatlon  of 
American  States,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
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to  be  one  of  Uie  drafttn  at  the  Ninth  Inter- 
Amertcan  Conference,  held  In  BogotA.  1«  cor- 
recUy  interpreted,  only  repreeentatiTe  gfov- 
ernmenu  that  result  frwn  free  election*. 
respect  human  righto,  and  guarantee  human 
.'reedoma  can  belong  to  cmx  Juridical  regional 
lommunlty  To  give  thim  rule  greater  force. 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  plana  to  pre- 
sent Ai  the  forthcoming  Quito  Conference 
a  draft  of  an  additional  accord  Bpeclfylng 
.ind  requiring  that  o«Uy  auch  governments 
may  belong  to  the  regional  community 

Accept.  tAi    President,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  esteem  and  friendship 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ma- 
fortunate  for  our  society  that  opinions 
about  communism  frequently  tend  to 
polarize  to  extreme  positions. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  have  always 
been  naive  or  softheaded  people,  ultra- 
liberals  who  refuse  to  believe  that  com- 
munism can  be  all  evil;  who  insist  that 
the  Commui.ists  are  like  ourselves  and 
that,  if  we  are  prepared  to  be  reasonable, 
coexistence  with  them  is  possible;  who 
close  their  eyes  to  all  the  massive  evi- 
dence that  communism  is  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  and  religion;  who 
cry  "v^-ltch  hunt"  or  McCarthyism  at 
every  effort  to  investigate  Communist 
front  operations  and  Communist  infil- 
tration of  government  positions;  who  are 
not  pro-Communist,  but  react  with  far 
greater  emotion  against  every  manifes- 
tation of  antlcommunlsm  than  they 
ever  seem  capable  of  displaying  against 
communism. 

At  the  other  extreme,  there  are  those 
who  are  sincerely  anii-Commumst  but 
who  believe  that  ereryone  who  dis- 
agrees with  them  is  either  a  Communist 
or  a  dupe  of  the  Commimists.  that  every 
political  figure  who  has  been  guilty  of 
an  error  in  Judgment  or  a  policy  that 
failed,  is  ipso  facto,  a  member  of  the 
Communist  con^iiracy. 

These  extreme  positions  beset  and 
encourage  each  other.  The  ultraliberal 
extremist  bectmies  more  extreme  every 
time  he  is  presented  with  evidence  that 
someone  has  been  the  target  of  unjust 
or  exaggerated  acciisations. 

The  ultraconservative  extremist  be- 
comes more  extreme,  more  set  m  his 
views,  with  every  new  manifestation  of 
ultraliberal  tolerance  toward  Communist 
and  Communist-front  operations 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  disttngnlshed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  performed  a  real 
service  when  he  brought  certain  facts 
about  the  John  Birch  Society  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  on  March  8. 

Here  Is  an  organisation  which  many 
thousands  of  sincere,  dedicated  citizens 
have  joined  because  they  are  concerned 
over  the  Commimist  sueoesses  in  recent 
years  and  would  like  to  know  more  and 
to  do  something  about  It. 

The  evidence,  however,  suggests  that 
many  of  those  who  joined  the  John 
Birch  Society  did  so  to  Ignorance  of  the 
real  rtews  of  the  leadership  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Mr  Robert  Welch,  the  head  of  the  John 
Buxh  Society,  is  certainly  opposed  to 
communism.    Bui  bow  does  he  oppose 


communism''  Approximately  4  years 
ago  he  brought  out  a  l>ook  entitled  "The 
Politician,"  which  wa.s  given  limited 
circulation.  In  this  kx)olc.  Mr  Welch 
assailed  Presidents  Roosevelt.  lYuman. 
and  Eisenhower,  the  late  Secn>tury  of 
State  John  Foster  Ehille.s.  Mr.  ,Mlen 
Dulles,  head  of  tlie  Central  InU'lligence 
Agency.  Chief  Justice  Warren.  Ur.  Mil- 
ton Eisenhower,  and  many  others,  as 
Communists  or  Communist  agents. 

To  accus<'  people  like  Presidenl  Eisen- 
hower and  John  PosU-r  Dulles  and  the 
others  of  being  Communi.st  a'.^ents  is  an 
affront  to  both  decency  and  intellnn'nce. 
It  brings  our  leaders  and  our  institutions 
into  disrepute,  it  sows  division,  it  makes 
it  easier  for  the  Communists  and  the 
ultraliboraLs  to  equate  opposition  to 
communism  with  political  lunacy. 

I  believe.  Mr  Pre.sident.  that  the  ex- 
Ueme  views  of  Mr.  Welch  are  not  shared 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  sincere 
Americans  wlio  have  jomed  the  John 
Birch  Society  bocauiC  of  their  L;enume 
concern  over  commurui»m.  Bv;t  these 
views  cannot  be  dismisseti  out  of  hand  a.s 
the  individual  views  of  one  man  Mr 
Welch  hainx^n«!  to  be  the  head  of  the 
or?an:7ation  The  vie'xs  In  question 
moreover  are  recent  views,  which  Mr 
Welch  has  never  repudtaled 

Quite  inevitably,  Mr.  Welch's  extrem- 
ism has  mfected  st)mc  of  his  more  Lm- 
pre5«ionablo  foUowcrs  It  iias  come  to 
my  attention,  for  e.xample.  that  the 
.semor  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
the  senior  .Senator  from  California  have 
been  the  tareet^  of  vicious,  or^ranlred 
campaign.s  of  letterwriting.  The  gist  of 
these  letters,  seme  of  them  addres.scd 
directly  to  the  Senators,  .vjme  of  them 
sent  to  local  newspapers,  ls  that  the  Sen- 
ators m  question  are  soft  on  communism 
or  are  dujies  of  the  CommunLsts.  .Some- 
times these  charges  are  made  openly: 
sometimes  they  are  made  by  innuendo 
and  implication.  The  people  who  write 
these  letters  do  not  identify  tlu-mselves 
as  members  of  the  John  Birch  .Society, 
but  no  knowledgeable  person  hae  any 
doubts  about  the  origins  of  this  de.spic- 
able  campaign  of  hftra.ssment 

But  I  want  to  tell  the  p<'op!e  of  Amer- 
ica and,  in  particular.  I  want  to  tell  the 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  that 
there  are  no  more  stanch  anti -Commu- 
nists in  our  country  than  tiie  t^'nior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ciilifornia.  I  coruslder  the 
attacks  on  them  to  be  beneath  contempt. 

I  a?ree  w{th  thr*  upmidn  expre.s.<^ed  by 
the  conservative  I.os  .Angeles  Times  in  its 
editonal  of  March  12 

If  the  John  Birchers  f  lUow  the  program  of 
their  leader,  they  will  bring  i>ur  In-stltutlios 
inti)  question  exactly  as  the  CummunLstA  try 
to  do.  TTipy  win  sow  dlstru.st,  and  iiggravate 
disputes,  and  they  will  weaken  the  \rrj 
strong  cause  for  (X>:iitervatlam 

I  txjUeve  that  it  weaken-s  the  antl- 
Communtst  cause  and  it  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  when  antl- 
communl«?m  can  be  a.s.sociated  with  this 
kind  of  sweeping.  lrrr.spon.«uble.  and  re- 
pugnant changes  made  against  .so  many 
distinguished  Americans. 

Few  men  have  held  high  public  office 
without    committing    their    quotas    of 


blunders  and  miscalculations.  Por  my 
own  imrt,  I  believe  that  the  free  world 
has  l)e«n  guilty  of  many  grave  blunders 
m  the  postwar  period — blunders  com- 
mitted becau.se  we  failed  to  understand 
the  trut>  nature  of  communism.  But  it 
IS  the  worst  kind  of  madness  to  charge 
that  nil  of  these  blunders  were  perpe- 
trated under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
munist con."!pirary  by  men  who  hold  or 
have  held  the  highist  of^.ccs  our  country 
has  to  offer 

I  want  to  commend  the  .American  pr^ss 
for  bnnr:;Mrr  this  situation  to  light.  I 
welcome  thi.';  evidence  of  vigor  and  in- 
itiative on  tlir  p.nrt  of  the  press. 

The  press  has  a  tremendous  weapon 
for  public  fTood  in  the  power  of  exposure. 
It  has  u.sed  it  efTectivcly  in  the  case  of 
the  John  Birch  Society.  But  for  some 
ren.sun  which  I  cann  t  understand  it  has 
not  ii.s«'d  this  weapon  anywhere  neax  as 
effiTtively  against  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  the  various  ofTshooLs  of  Uie 
Communist  peace  offensive,  and  tlie 
other  Commum.st-front  operaUons  ui 
this  country- 
There  is  a  Job  of  political  baiajiciiig  to 
be  done  For  my  own  part.  I  would  be 
more  than  .satisfied  if  our  press  devoted 
as  much  column  space  m  coiniiii;  months 
to  exposing  the  .subterranean  operations 
of  tile  Communist  Party  in  this  country 
its  tiicy  have  in  recent  weeks  to  exposing 
the  excesses  of  the  John  Bircli  Society. 

Mr  KUCHKL  Mr  President.  I  am 
more  trrateful  Uian  I  can  say  for  the 
comments  made  by  the  dLstinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr  DodoI. 

Mr  President,  international  commu- 
lusm  has  been  and  will  coptmue  to  be 
an  evil,  dangerous  worldwide  conspiracy. 
Its  intent  continues  to  be  to  destroy  free- 
dom It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  free- 
dom Everything  which  Americans  hold 
clear  is  directly,  completely  opposite  to 
international  communism 

This  country,  under  Democratic  ad- 
m. lustrations  and  under  Republican  ad- 
mmtstrations,  has  demonstrated  a  cour- 
age and  a  zeal  to  maintain  freedom,  to 
deter  Communist  aggression,  and.  if  nec- 
es.sary.  to  combat  It. 

We  have  in  this  country,  regrettably. 
.som«-  few  people  who  are  guilty  of 
trea-snn  I  .suppose  that  is  always  the 
ca-se  in  any  .society  There  are  some  who 
would  pull  down  the  pillars  and  tr>'  to 
destroy  the  very  freedom  under  which 
they  are  able  to  engage  in  their  kind 
of  ugly  and  reprehen.sible  activity 

But  there  is  nn  equal  danger  in  this 
country  from  those  who  take  shocking 
and  unbtlicvable  position.s,  who  continue 
iin  extreme  philo.sophy  of  objecting  to 
every  kind  of  progre.sa,  who  jwlnt  the 
finger  at  those  who  di.sagree  with  them. 
and  .say,  "There   walks  a  Communist  " 

It  1.^  a  fantiuslic  and  Incredible  libel 
ui)on  one  of  the  world'.s  great  exponents 
of  fieedom  when  the  head  of  this  society 
arru.ses  Dwight  Eisenhower  of  being  "a 
card-carrying  Communist  "  Should  the 
American  f)eople  and  the  American  Gov- 
cir.n.i  nt  let  that  kind  of  vile  .spleen  be 
ixjured  upon  one  who  has  given  his 
whole  life  to  dedicated  service  to 
America,  through  participation  in  the 
world's  greatest   war,  as  the  top  com- 
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mander.  In  which  his  armies  emerged 
victorious,  and  through  8  years  of  un- 
selfishly serving  the  American  people  as 
their  Chief  Executive? 

Mr.  President.  I  denounce  anyone  who 
makes  that  kind  of  false  and  contempt- 
ible charge. 

Across  the  street  sits  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  another  great 
American.  People  in  this  society  be- 
smirch his  character. 

Many  of  us  in  Government  have  been 
denounced  and  our  names  have  been  re- 
viled by  some  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

There  are  many  good  but  mistaken 
people  who  belong  to  the  John  Birch 
Society,  but  there  are  some  others  who 
are  neither  good  nor  mistaken,  and  they 
are  Its  leaders.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  a  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  would  be  to  call  before 
it  Mr.  Welch  of  Massachusetts  and  ask 
him  the  basis  upon  which  he  makes 
these  fantastic  charges.  Since  he  will  be 
unable  to  document  them,  he  should  be 
made  to  apologize  in  public  not  alone  to 
Eisenhower,  not  alone  to  Warren,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  kind 
comments  concerning  me  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
with  respect  to  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  charges  which  have  been  leveled 
against  me  by  its  members. 

I  have  been  the  subject  of  a  barrage  of 
letters  written  to  every  newspaper  In  my 
State  which  will  carry  them,  which 
insinuate,  at  times,  that  I  may  be  op- 
posed to  any  movement  which  woiUd 
contain  ccmimunism  and  which  charge 
me  with  all  manner  of  things. 

I  believe  that  in  my  State  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  society 
are  very  good  people,  but  they  have  been 
unaware  of  the  type  of  person  they  have 
as  a  leader  and  the  accusations  he  has 
been  making.  No  one  knows  for  sure  ex- 
actly who  are  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety; that  is  one  of  the  difficult  things 
in  dealing  with  the  organization.  I  do 
not  know  of  more  than  a  half  dozen 
people  in  my  State  who  will  admit  they 
belong  to  the  organization. 

Those  who  are  members  of  the  organi- 
zation, for  the  most  part,  are  very  fine 
people.  I  believe  they  are  honestly  and 
sincerely  trying  to  combat  communism, 
and  that  one  day  they  will  repudiate  the 
charges  made  by  their  leader,  Robert 
Welch,  against  President  Eisenhower  and 
other  fine  patriotic  citizens  and  leaders 
of  our  Nation.         i 


HURRICANE  MESA 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
special  message  on  the  defense  budget 
which  President  Kennedy  submitted  to 
the  Congress  Tuesday,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  take  steps  to  inacti- 
vate and  discontinue  21  oversea  bases 
and  52  military  Installations  in  the 
United  States,  thought  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration to  be  excess  to  the  defense 


needs  of  our  coimtry.  Although  not  on 
the  official  list,  one  of  the  facilities  to 
be  closed  by  the  Kermedy  administra- 
tion is  the  Hurricane  Supersonic  Re- 
search Site,  located  at  Hurricane,  Utah. 
This  is  an  Air  Force  installation  op- 
erated under  contract  by  the  Coleman 
Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Torrance,  Calif. 
At  this  site,  high  speed  rocket  sled  tests 
and  aircraft  crew  escape  systems  are 
tested  under  the  direction  of  the  Air 
Force  Flight  Test  Center.  Air  Research 
Development  Command,  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. 

The  Hurricane  test  track  is  a  com- 
paratively new  installation,  first  acti- 
vated in  1954  and  formerly  referred  to 
by  the  Air  Force  as  Project  Smart.  The 
track  is  unique  in  many  ways.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  a  high  plateau  in  southwestern 
Utah  near  Zion  National  Park  and  ap- 
proximately 75  miles  north  of  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park.  HSRS  provides 
the  only  known  facihty  in  the  world  on 
which  a  test  item  can  be  guided  at  su- 
personic speed  over  a  12,000-foot  track, 
launched  from  a  precipice  1.500  feet 
above  the  surrounding  terrain,  and  then 
closely  observed  through  a  relatively 
horizontal  free-flight  path.  The  Air 
Force  has  two  other  test  tracks,  one  at 
Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  and  one 
at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex., 
and  the  Navy  operates  a  track  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station.  Inyokern, 
Calif.  All  three  of  these  installations 
have  flat  tracks,  whereas  the  facility  at 
Hurricane  has  the  only  elevated  launch 
track. 

The  concept  of  an  elevated  launch  fa- 
cility was  originated  by  the  Wright  Air 
Development  Division  as  a  means  to  pro- 
vide an  extended  period  of  free-flight 
testing  for  aircraft  escape  systems.  A 
comparable  period  of  free  flight  before 
ground  impact  is  not  available  to  test 
Items  launched  upward  from  moving 
vehicles  on  flat  tracks.  Flight  char- 
acteristics can  be  more  fully  studied  at 
the  Hurricane  track,  because  the  free- 
flight  feature  provides  designers  and 
engineers  time  to  study  and  evaluate  sta- 
bilization and  parachute  recovery  sys- 
tems under  conditions  similar  to  those 
experienced  in  actual  flight. 

The  Hurricane  track  was  designed 
and  originally  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$2.4  million.  The  present  value  of  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  at  HSRS  is  $5.6 
million.  Approximately  3,508  acres 
have  been  utilized  for  this  test  facility. 
Of  this  total  2,851  acres  were  obtained 
imder  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Interior,  643  acres  were  lesised  from  the 
State  of  Utah  and  14  acres  were  leased 
from  private  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  the  Air  Force  has  stated 
Its  reason  for  discontinuance  of  the 
Hurricane  track,  as  follows: 

The  Hurricane  Supersonic  Research  Site 
(HSRS)  was  constructed  prlmarUy  to  test 
aircraft  crew  escape  systems.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  major  use  of  this  facility  is 
divided  between  tests  of  conventional  air- 
craft escape  systems  and  aircraft  capsule 
escape  systems.  With  the  decline  of  em- 
phasis on  new  manned  aircraft,  the  re- 
quirement for  escape  83r5tems  tests  has 
accordingly  been  diminishing.  We  have 
recently  completed  a  study  of  our  require- 


ments for  future  sled  track  operations,  and 
have  considered  In  this  study  a  request  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  conduct 
certain  tests  on  Air  Force  tracks.  We  have 
concluded  that  Air  Force  and  AEC  tesMng 
can  be  accomplished  on  two  tracks  instead 
of  three.  Accordingly,  we  plan  to  discon- 
tinue operations  at  Hurricane  Mesa  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  contract  on  June 
30,  1961. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  the  principle  of 
economy  and  the  need  for  elimination  of 
duplication  wherever  it  may  exist  in  our 
Defense  Departments  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  However,  I  do  ques- 
tion whether  the  correct  decision  has 
been  made  as  to  which  track  should  be 
discontinued  and  which  kept  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  significant  that  the  Hurri- 
cane track  has  unique  features  not 
available  at  any  of  the  other  tracks  and 
that  future  testing  of  aircraft  escape 
systems  will  be  seriously  hamF>ered  by 
the  closing  of  HSRS.  In  this  regard,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  speech,  five 
communications  testifying  as  to  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  Hurricane  facility 
and  showing  that  this  track  has  particu- 
lar advantages  over  the  flat  tracks  which 
will  be  kept  in  operation.  These  com- 
mimications  are  as  follows:  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Vought  Aeronautics, 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp., 
Convair,  Department  of  Navy  Airborne 
Division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President, 
another  significant  fact  which  I  think 
should  be  taken  into  account  is  that 
the  Hurricane  track  is  the  only  one  of 
the  four  now  in  operation  which  is  op- 
erated by  a  private  company  under  an 
Air  Force  contract.  The  decision  to  close 
this  track  is  another  body  blow  at  pri- 
vate industry  and  runs  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission of  getting  the  Government  out 
of  all  business -type  activities.  In  this 
regard,  this  project  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  Washington  County.  Utah, 
because  it  constitutes  the  only  industrial 
type  activity  in  this  area  of  the  State. 
At  present  there  are  65  permanently 
employed  technicians  at  the  site  and 
the  annual  payroll  is  approximately  half 
a  million  dollars.  Although  this  may 
appear  to  be  an  insignificant  amount,  it 
is  of  major  importance  to  this  remote 
area  of  Utah,  and  its  closing  will  create 
a  real  hardship,  because  there  is  no 
other  industry  to  provide  jobs  or  take 
up  the  slack  when  the  testing  track  is 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  asking  that  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  four  existing 
tracks  to  determine  whether,  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation's  defenses,  the 
Hurricane  track  should  be  kept  on  op- 
erational status. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord. 

as  follows: 

Jamjsakt  18.  IMl. 
Hon.   RicHA«D  B.  RxraMBX. 
Ctiairmau.  Armed  Servicea  Committee, 
US    Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DrAa  Dick:  I  am  writing  to  request  that 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  make 
an  InvoBtlgatlon  Into  the  mdmlnlatratlon  and 
operation  of  the  four  wtotlng  supersonic  re- 
search track  sites  prseenUy  being  operated 
by  the  Defense  EstabUshment.  Of  the  four, 
three  are  so-called  flat  tr&clu.  the  first  at  the 
Air  Force  FUght  Teet  Center.  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.;  the  secood  at  the  Atr  Force 
Missile  Development  Center,  Holloman  Air 
Force  Base.  N.  Max.;  and  the  third  at  the 
U  3.  Naval  Ordnance  T««t  StaUon.  Inyokern. 
Calif  The  fourth  la  the  Hurricane  Super- 
sonic Research  Facility  at  Hurricane.  Utah. 

The  InvesUgatlon  should  look  toward  a 
recommendation  leading  to  the  more  eco- 
nomic and  equitable  use  of  all  four  of  the 
facilities.  Although  the  Hurricane  Mesa 
facility  has  many  unlqae  features  of  present 
and  future  value  to  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, the  Air  Force  haa  announced  that 
It  plans  to  cease  actlvltlea  at  this  facility 
on  June  30.  1961.  The  Hurricane  facility 
Is  the  only  elevated  launch,  high  speed 
rocket  test  track  facility  In  the  United  States 
It  has  a  precisely  alined  12.000-foot  track, 
ending  at  a  1.500-foot  precipice  Beyond  the 
precipice,  a  surveyed  and  Instrumented 
range.  8  miles  in  length,  now  exists,  and 
an  extension  of  up  to  75  miles  south  is 
practicable 

I  understand  that  the  £>efeti&«  Establish - 
ment  will  be  carrying  out  experimental  activ- 
ities well  beyond  next  June  30.  which  the 
unique  Hurricane  facilities  could  carry  out. 
and  fur  which  a  flat  track  Is  technically  and 
economically  unsound. 

Currently  testing  continues  at  Hurricane 
on  the  U8AF  B-58  and  B-70  escape  capsule 
programs.  Continuance  of  these  programs 
well  Into  fiscal  year  1963,  beyond  the  pro- 
jected cloaing  of  the  Hurricane  facility.  Is 
most  likely.  Oanslderable  repetitive  qualifi- 
cation testing  to  inaura  acceptable  relia- 
bility Is  absolutely  neceeaary  to  Insure  cap- 
sule occupant  safety.  The  flat  tracks  wuuld 
not  Insure  such  safety. 

Tt  la  also  my  understanding  that  U.e  sub- 
ject testa  with  the  B-56  capsule  carrying 
chlmpanaee  subjecta  and  later  a  human  oc- 
cupant are  planned  by  the  Air  Force  If  the 
Hurricane  track  Is  not  available,  the  ejection 
tests  with  the  capsule  must  be  made  from 
an  actual  B-58  aircraft  or  some  oUier  air- 
craft modified  to  accept  the  capsule  If  any 
failure  of  the  ejection  system  or  other  parts 
of  the  capsule  occurs,  the  release  of  the 
capsule  Into  the  alratream  can  consti- 
tute a  major  haaard  to  the  safety  of  the 
entire  aircraft  and  crew.  Prior  tu  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Hurricane  research  activity,  an 
aircraft  and  crew  were  lost  at  El  Centro. 
NAAS.  California,  in  such  a  program  of  in- 
flight ejection  of  escape  systems 

Many  successful  live  subject  test-s  hdve 
already  been  conducted  at  Hurricane  for  the 
Acromedlcal  Laboratory,  Wright  Air  I>evel- 
opment  Division.  Utilization  of  the  Hurri- 
cane facility  for  live  subject  qualification 
tests  for  the  B-68  and  B-70  has  been  tech- 
nically and  economically  proved  during  these 
previous  test  programa.  Again  I  wish  to  em- 
phaslBe  that  flat  tracks  are  technically  and 
economically  unsound  as  well  as  unsafe  for 
such  testing. 

In  addition,  the  UA  Navy  plans  to  con- 
vert many  of  ita  current  aircraft  tu  the 
rocket  seat  escape  system.  Considerable 
testing  during  flscal  year  1962  Is  expected 
from  the  U.S.  Navy  aad  Ita  civilian  contrac- 
tors If  the  HurrieaiM  facility  were  available 
for    use.     If    Hurricane    Is    not    used,    these 


Navy  programs  will  be  run  at  the  naval 
ordnance  test  station  fiat  track,  with  ti»e 
very  real  possibility  of  economic  disadvan- 
tage. 

In  addition,  the  Hurricane  facility  haa 
economic  advantages  tn  carrying  out  re- 
search on  the  Chance  V'Xight  nose  capsule, 
aerospace  vehicle  development,  testing  of 
aircraft  escape  systems  including  miaaile 
launching  from  sleds,  warhead  testing,  and 
parachute  testing 

I  am  attaching  a  cupy  of  a  dcUillid  st-itc- 
ment  listing  the  many  crononilc  lulvanfagea 
which  the  Hurricane  ficlllty  has  v. or  all 
other  test  trnck.'*. 

I  feel.  too.  Ihit  the  prop-ised  investlgatUin 
should  consider  the  p.-)Si!lbll!ty  of  combining 
all  defense  research  tracks  under  the  De- 
fen.'*  Departnieut.  rem  >vlng  them  fnm  the 
Jurtstliciion  of  U;e  uidl-.  Idu.il  servicer  Tina 
would  Insure  against  what  to  me  Is  the 
apparent  Kick  -f  co'irdlnat;  in  in  the  oprrn- 
tlon  of  these  furllUies  Furthermore,  sn 
effort  •thoiild  bo  mnde  V>  rrxirdln»te  the  ac- 
tivities (if  the  Atumlc  E:ierKv  Commlsftin 
track  testing  with  those  of  the  Defense 
Est  iblishment 

I  sincerely  h  >pe  that  the  .\rme«.l  Services 
Committee  aiU  t^k.-  Luorihle  action  on  my 
propo.^al 

With   kindest   p»r^on.il   regards. 
Sincerely. 

W*I  I  ACS    F      BrVNITT 

Mr.  BENNE'IT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  assurances  from  both  the  St'na- 
tor  from  Georgia  [Mr  Russell',  chair- 
man of  Uie  Armed  Services  CommitU'e. 
and  from  Uie  Senator  from  Mi.s.sl.ssippi 
[Mr.  STkNNi.sl,  chairman  of  tiie  Sub- 
committee on  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing, that  a  complete  invesLiKation  will 
be  made  into  the  operation  of  the  va- 
rious supersonic  traclts  and  tiiat  a  re- 
port on  this  matter  will  be  made  in 
the  near  future  Last  we^k  I  arranued 
for  the  staff  director  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  to  meet  with  Mr.  T. 
C.  Coleman,  president  of  the  Coleinaxi 
Engineering  Co.  and  to  discuss  Infor- 
mally the  operations  of  HSRS.  and  his 
views  regarding  the  plans  to  close  this 
defense  facility.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  develop  evidence 
showing  the  need  for  the  continuation  of 
this  facility  and  will  be  able  to  convince 
the  Defense  Depaitment  and  the  Air 
Force  of  the  wisdom  of  canceiini^  the 
closing  order. 

Exhibit   1 

lo<-kkkxo    aibc«^^t    cosf 

Burbank.  Calif  .  Ja'.aary  31.  1961 
FT   61    376 

Subject     Cessation  of  uperatiuiis  at  HSRS 
CouiMAJf  Encini:x»i.nc  Co, 
Torrance,  Calif 

(Attention    of  project    administrator.   Hurri- 
cane Stipersonlc  Research  Bite  1 

GKix-n-BMEK  It  has  t)een  brought  to  my 
attention  through  newspaper  reports  that 
operation  (if  the  Hurricane  Supersonic  Re- 
search Site  will  Bociu  be  terminated.  If 
these  reports  are  correct,  I  feel  ImpeUeU  to 
point  out  why  I  believe  that  such  a  step 
would  be  scientifically  unwise  and  econom- 
ically unsound 

Lockheed  engineers  have  conducted  test 
programa  on  missiles,  aircraft,  escape  sys- 
tems, etc  at  every  track  available  to  the 
industry.  First-hand  knowledge,  therefore. 
enables  us  to  evaluate  the  relative  capabili- 
ties and  merits  of  these  tracks  We  know 
from  experience  that  the  variety  of  teat  pro- 
grams, present  and  future,  calls  for  a  variety 
of  facllltlefi 

The  Hurricane  Supersonic  Reaearch  Site 
was  constructed   for  the  specific  purpose  of 


providing  "altitude"  at  the  termination  of 
a  sled  run.  This  "altitude."  acliirved  by 
the  long  drop  off  the  rim  of  Uurricaae  Mesa. 
serves  two  purposes  This  extended  free  fall 
permits  observation  and  data  gathering  from 
ejected  packages  far  longer  than  on  conven- 
tional tracks.  From  the  economic  stand- 
point, large  sums  can  be  saved  when  test  ob- 
jects are  recovrred  by  parachute  rather  than 
being  dai>hed  to  pieces  at  trackside.  No- 
where else  la  this  unique  and  valuable  capa- 
MII'V  available  Since  the  facilities  offered 
bv  HSRS  ari>  "-.o  vi.«;eful  and  yet  are  duplicated 
nowhf^re  eUe  in  the  United  States,  they  cer- 
tainly siKiuld  not  be  abandoned  Research 
and  development  programa  calling  spe- 
cil'.iii!'iy  for  the  special  feature  found  only 
at  H.sitd  can  be  conducted  elsewhere  only 
ai  exlr.»  co;it  In  time,  m mcy.  and  degrada- 
tlo;i  of  the  quality  of  results 

V,'c  are  roi>stantly  being  reminded  of  the 
vlt  il  Imprrtance  of  maintaining  the  high 
rule  and  (jaallty  of  American  advancement 
in  acri  Tiautics  and  space.  At  the  same  time. 
»e  .are  being  impresfied  with  the  necessity 
li>r  *at-hUig  the  dollars  and  practicing  econ- 
omy It  l«  our  considered  opinion  that 
closli.g  H.SR.S  will  be  contrary  to  both  of 
thefc  high  ohJectUrs.  and  we  urge  moet 
utronpU    a»?Hinst   such   a   step. 

Very  tni'y  your^ 

R   I.   THoarw. 
Chief    Drrrlopmrnt    Knyincrr 

VOL-GHT    Ar*OH*PTIC« 

Fitnumry  7.  1061 

C OI-TM-.N   E.NOINELJUNI.  CO  . 

rn'rancr.  Cal'f 

f  Attention  of  Mr   A    H   Schhieter  I 
.Subject     Availability  of  test  facilities  at  Hur- 
ricane 8upcr»f)nic  Research  Site 

CirNTir-iiEM  This  is  to  inquire  as  to 
whether  Ch.mce  Vought  shotUd  ccnUnue  to 
con.slder  the  Hurricane  Supersonic  Research 
Site  as  an  available  test  facility.  To  duU;. 
Chance  Vought  has  used  the  facility  on  17 
hljrh -55pe»"d  s!cd  tests  and  have  evaluated 
manv  other  test  and  development  pro^rrams 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  avall- 
rtb.e  c  isu  for  these  programs  have  been 
predic  aed  on  the  high  data  recovery  rate 
which  Is  unique  to  thU  Uack  because  uf 
Uie  1  50O-f<xJt  cliff. 

Chance  Vought  is  now  prop<i&Ing  that  a 
ccrtn'.n  amount  of  high-speed  sled  testing 
be  done  at  HSRS  to  qualify  the  use  of  a 
rocket  catapult  on  the  Martin-Baker  pilot 
eaca[>e  eystem  In  the  F8U  airplane  The 
work  is  planned  for  later  this  year  and  will 
be  .slniiiar  to  the  testa  Chance  Vought  has 
conducted  In  the  pa.*;!  However,  there  La 
some  concern  about  the  availability  of  the 
facility  since  Chance  Vought  has  observed 
what  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  curtail  the 
amount  of  work  done  there.  Some  of  the 
propulsion  sleds  have  been  mov-ed  to  other 
tracks  as  well  as  s<jme  of  the  test  work,  which 
was  originally  started  at  HSRS. 

Of  course,  no  one  track  user  U  likely  to  be 
cog!il7.aiit  of  all  a.spects  of  the  situation, 
but  Chance  Voughts  experience  may  be  of 
Interest  to  the  persons  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering these  Important  facilities. 
Since  tvtober  1957  this  company  haa  con- 
ducted 17  tests  of  plli't  esca{)e  .systems  iit 
HSR.S  The  close  camera  coverage  during 
the  1  >ng  descent  time  afforded  the  ejected 
mass  by  the  1.500-foot  escarpment,  which 
Is  peculiar  to  HSRS,  has  proven  Invaluable 
In  nine  of  the  tests,  the  parachute  was  ex- 
pected to  t)e  open  before  the  dummies  re- 
turned to  track  level,  but  this  was  actually 
accomplished  In  only  one.  At  least  three 
major  deJlclenclea  In  the  escape  systems 
would  not  have  been  detected  If  the  tests  had 
been  conducted  at  a  "flat"  track  where  the 
ejected  Itema  are  extensively  damaged  on  Im- 
pact with  the  ground.  This  damage  greatly 
complicates  the  effart  of  discerning  whether 
damage     Is    caused     by    wind     blast    during 
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ejection  or  by  premature  Impact  with  the 
ground.     Aside   from   obtaining  more   oom- 

;  .c'.e  and  accurate  data,  there  is  a  monetary 
».iving  which  accrues  from  preventing  dam- 
age to  the  equipment.  Of  the  Ave  Instru- 
mented dummies  which  were  procured  at  a 
c->st  of  $16,500  each  for  these  tests,  fotir  are 
stIM  serviceable 

II  turthrr  high-,«rpecd  testing  of  escape 
bvsuMns  must  tie  done  at  a  flat  track.  Chance 
Vought  w(.>uld  consider  it  necessary  to  fund 
r.).-  5i  pi-rcent  more  than  the  minimum  uum- 
h  r  "f  'etts.  Ir.  order  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
tP'trenrlrs  nsFoclated  with  premature  Impact 
of  t  J.x-ted  items  with  the  ground. 
Very  irily  yours. 

S    Love, 
Chief  Engineer. 


C'WVUMAS  AncsAFT 

ENCINEtRlNC    OOEP  . 

Brt'ipnge.  N  Y  .  January  13.  1951. 
PtL'^J-.CT   Manaccx. 

Hurricane  Supersonic  Research  Site, 

Torraru-e,  Calif 

(Altciition     Mr    Harry  Schleuter.) 

Ofnti-emen  We  wiFh  to  express  concern 
over  the  planned  closing  of  the  Hurricane 
Sv.persnnlc  Research  Site. 

It  Is  our  opinion  1-hat  the  Hurricane  Mesa 
tra'-k  Is  the  best  available  facility  for  air- 
craft escape  system  evaluation  tests.  While 
our  particular  experience  with  your  facility 
has  been  only  in  the  field  of  escape  systems. 
we  aLso  feel  certain  that  this  track  la  su- 
perior lor  testing  of  many  other  components 
and  systenvs. 

Bcc-uuse  of  the  pl.mncd  closing  of  the 
Hurricane  site.  It  has  been  necessary  for  us 
t)  conduLt  cur  m'*t  recent  ejection  seat 
tesUs  at  a  fiat  track  facility.  The  ejection 
capability  demonstrated  during  the  last  run 
( f  this  teet  series  was  estimated,  from  film 
d<ita.  u>  be  minus  30  feet.  Most  of  the  test 
e.iulpment  was  destroyed  during  this  run. 
At  HSRS.  all  of  this  equipment  would  have 
been  saved  Furthermore,  the  values  of 
p.vrachute  sink  rate,  system  atabllity  and 
overall  system  capability  could  have  been 
measured  rather  than  estimated. 

The  earlier  pr^igram  conducted  for  Grum- 
ux^ii  at  HSRS  was  entirely  successful.  We 
f  ,>u:id  the  track  charav-terLstlcs  excellent,  and 
we  cn.slder  that  the  manner  In  which  our 
te5ts  were  conducted  by  the  track  operators 
was  superior  The  test  results  were,  In  turn, 
highly  aatlsfactory. 

We  are  currently  planning  a  series  of  sled 
tests  for  the  escape  system  of  an  aircraft 
now  lu  development.  We  would  like  to  hare 
HSRS  available  as  a  potential  site  for  this 
tost  and  we,  therefore,  are  particularly  In- 
terested m  having  every  consideration  given 
to  retaining  HSR.S  as  an  active  facility. 
Res  pec  tf  Tilly, 

John  KaaANiK. 
Chief,  SyMtem^  Design. 

FoBT  WoaxH,  Tax. 

Subject.  Curtailment  of  activities  at  HSRS. 

HlRFICANK     SfPFRfONlC     RUSCAXCH    Sm, 

Ih.'-'iranr,    I'tafi. 

(Attention    Pmject  manager  ) 

Convair  has  been  advised  that  serious  con- 
Eider.ktlon  Is  belnf;  given  to  closing  the  test 
facilities  at  H3R^)  approximately  June  SO, 
li^hl.  We  have  t)e«*n  Informed  that  the  level 
^,:  activity  betwetii  now  and  June  SO  will 
\j--  curtailed  to  the  equivalent  of  three  sled 
tests   per  month. 

Convair  ai.d  Stanley  Aviation  have  been 
c  iiductiiig  B  58  escape  capsule  tests  at 
HSRS  for  several  months.  The  HSRS  test 
Mtc  was  speclflcally  chosen  for  these  tests 
because  no  other  known  track  teat  site  had 
the  capability  to  conduct  tests  that  would 
demonstrate  the  performance  requirements 
cf  t):c  B-58  escape  capsule. 

A  minimum  of  14  sled  tests  for  the  B-68 
cscaj  0  capsule  at:  contemplated  after  Jan- 


uary 1961  ThefC  tests  will  extend  beyond 
June  SO.  1961.  It  should  t>e  noted  that  these 
14  tests  Include  only  2  reruns  for  un- 
foreseen dtfflculties.  No  tests  for  devel- 
oping and  detnonstrauag  improvements  u 
the  escape  system  have  been  included.  In 
addition,  the  frequency  of  testing  contem- 
plated for  the  B-58  e5.cap>e  capsule  would 
demand  almost  complete  usage  of  the  test 
facility  If  the  level  of  activity  is  curtailed 
as  noted  above. 

Convair  would  anpreciate  any  action  you 
can  take  to  prevent  curtailment  of  activity 
or  clostirc  of  the  HSRS  test  facility  prior 
to  completion  of  the  sled  test  programs  for 
the  B-58  escaj>e  cipsule 

E     V     OisH 


EEyAHTMENT   OT  THK    NavT, 

BuRi^u    OF    Navai.    Weapons. 
Waahington,  D.C.  January   24,  1961. 

COI-EMAN    ENCI.NEXaiNG    Co  . 

Torrancr,  Cdhf 

GruTi-EMtN'-  In  a  recent  tc!cor.  Mr  T  C 
Coleman  requested  BuWep>s  comments  re- 
garding Navy  experience  in  connection  with 
rocket  sled  tests  at  the  Hurricane  Super- 
sonic Research  Site  and  any  future  plans  for 
utilization  of  the   test  facilities. 

During  the  last  several  years  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons  through  its  airframe  con- 
tractors has  obtained  much  vr.luab'.e  In- 
formation on  cscaj>e  system  performance 
during  high-speed  sled  tests  at  HSRS.  The 
over-the-cllff  ejection  capability  Is  of  great 
importance  In  obtaining  full  trajectory  in- 
formation particularly  m  systems  such  as 
capsules  where  separation  of  the  test  item 
might  be  desirable  after  the  test  vehicle 
leaves  the  end  of  the  mesa. 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  has  plans 
for  an  evaluation  of  flight  capsule  systems 
within  the  next  year  In  order  to  assist 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  planning  f(  r  future 
use  cf  the  track  Information  on  the  BuWeps 
planned  program  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
USAF  under  fepar?.te  corrr?pr,:-.dence. 

By  direction  cf  the  Chief  of  Bureau: 
R    C   St\f.ket. 

Captain    U  S.S  . 
Director,  Airbort'.e  Eqvipinent. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  23D  AMEND- 
MENT PROVIDES  ELOQUE>rr  TES- 
TIMONY THAT  AMERICAN  DE- 
MOCRACY IS  NOT  A  FINISHED 
PRODUCT:  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA CITIZENS  GIVEN  RIGHT  TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  State  of  Kansas  provided  the 
final  act  of  assistance  in  moving  this 
Republic  forward  another  step  toward 
the  ideal  of  universal  suffrage. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  news- 
papers of  Washington.  D.C,  des«;rve  our 
commendation  for  their  consistent  and 
cooperative  efforts  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  dream — a  dream  now  be- 
come dynamic. 

By  the  ratification  of  the  23d  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  there  is  as- 
sured the  right  of  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  vote  in  the  election  of  our 
President  and  Vice  President.  And  in  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment  we  shall 
remove  one  of  the  major  anachronisms 
from  the  voting  laws  of  our  Nation. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  been  denied  by  congressional 
statute  any  form  of  suffrage  since  1874. 
The  gratifying  action  of  the  legislature 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  37 
States,  including  West  Virginia,  which 


have  ratified  this  amendment,  corrects 
an  injustice  of  87  years  standing.  This 
action  finally  removes  the  absurd  para- 
dox of  the  national  disfranchisement 
of  the  citizens  in  the  Capital  of  the 
world's  greatest  democracy. 

But  more  important  the  ratification  of 
the  23d  amendment  provides  eloquent 
testimony  to  our  own  citizens  and  to 
the  people  of  the  world  that  American 
democracy  is  not  a  finished  product.  It 
is  a  movin?  process,  in  which  this  most 
recent  achievement  serves  as  a  symbol 
of  our  steady  march  toward  new 
frontiers. 


ARNON    M.    GULICK,    CONGRES- 
SIONAL AID 

Mr.  SCOTT  M-  President,  vithin 
the  past  fev,-  days  tlicre  retired  a  cls- 
linguishcd  gentleman  by  the  name  cf 
Arnon  M.  Gulick.  who  for  the  past  IS  of 
his  40  years  of  service  was  my  assisiant 
in  the  House  of  Ropresentatives  and  m 
the  Senate.  Mr.  GKihck  ser\'ed  under 
10  Presidents,  and  at  tl-se  time  of  his  re- 
tirement was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
senior  Federal  employee  in  either  House 
of  tlie  Congress. 

He  came  here  originally  in  1905,  and 
there  is  not  today  a  single  Member  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  who  was 
servine;  when  he  came  as  a  younfr  as- 
sistant to  the  then  Representative  IiTins: 
P.  Wanger.  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.  He 
recalls  among  many  anecdotes  the  fact 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Minne- 
sota introduced  to  him  a  young  boy  as 
his  son  Charles  Augustus.  That  was 
Charles  Augustus  Lindber^.  the  famous 
"Lone  Eagle." 

Mr  Gulick's  senice  is  full  cf  memorj-. 
of  anecdote,  and  of  service.  He  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  securing  tlie  Naval 
Hospital  located  at  Philadelphia,  and  all 
of  his  friends  wish  him  well,  long  life, 
and  happiness  in  his  retirement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  ixiint  in  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  Philadelphia  EX-e- 
nlng  Bulletin  of  March  28.  1961. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows; 

CoircBESSMEK's  AID  RmBxs  AiTKR  50  Teaks-- 
Says  Hx  s  NEvm  Known  a  Dtnx  Dat 

One  spring  day  shortly  before  this  Nation 
entered  World  War  I  a  Gongresaman  from 
Minnesota  greeted  an  old  friend  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Congressional  Apartments,  almost  in 
the  Ehadow  of  the  Capitol  dome  and  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  Building. 

"Arr.on."  he  rsid,  "I  want  you  to  m.eet  my 
son.  He's  named  after  me — Charles  Aueus- 
tus." 

Arnon  M  Gulick.  the  Phlladelphi.in  then 
serving  as  secretary  to  Congressman  George 
P.  D.irrow.  of  the  Germantown-Chestuut 
HIU  district.  t:>ok  the  boy's  hand  in  that 
courtly,  friendly  way  which  was  rr.pldly  be- 
coming his  hallmark. 

LINDBEKCHS    SON 

Tlicn  to  the  beaming  Minnesotan; 
"He's  a  fine-looking  boy,  Mr.  Lindbergh" 
This  memory  of  his  introduction  to  the 
boy  who  won  worldwide  fame  as  America's 
■■Lone  Eagle"  came  back  to  Gulick  today.  It 
was  one  of  a  flood  of  pleasant  memories 
which  engulfed  him  as  he  reminisced  about 
his  half  century  of  service  as  a  key  aid  to 
t!u-cc  lawmakers  from  this  city. 
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Oullck,  who  will  b«  75  this  summer,  of- 
nclally  retired  Marcli  1  »■  executive  Mslstant 
to  Senator  Hugh  D.  Soott.  J«  .  Republican 
of  Pennsylvania,  whom  h«  began  serving  back 
m  1911  when  Soott  wm«  a  young  Congress- 
man 

S<j  far  as  Scon  and  OuUck  could  de- 
termine, at  the  time  of  his  retirement  the 
pxecuilve  secretary  had  set  a  record  of  serv- 
ice in  bis  posts. 

nrrr  tkaks  m  cafital 

.Actually.  Oullck  arrtved  In  Waahingtun  m 
1905  However,  be  spent  several  years  in 
private  employment  between  Capitol  assign- 
ments, which  dropped  his  total  af  years 
served  to  50 

Congressman  Irving  P.  Wanger.  of  the 
Bucks -Montgomery  dlaUlct,  first  asked  him 
how  he  d  like  to  be  hia  combined  office  boy- 
stenographer-secretary  at  #75  a  month 

Wanger  had  already  checked  with  Oullck  s 
father  Christopher,  for  many  years  registrar 
of  wills  for  Bucks  County,  and  his  father 
had  said  yes.  The  son  waa  enthusiastic;  a 
few  weeks  later  he  was  In  Washington 

■•Oovcrnment  activity  wa«  so  small  then 
Its  hard  to  Imagine  It  today."  Oullck  re- 
called "There  were  no  ofBcea  for  Congress- 
men except  committee  chairmen  " 

HI  acts    MAUOVD 

In  1908  he  married  Oertrude  Grosser ,  of 
Shamokln.  His  pay  Jumped  to  Mfi  a  month 
They  eventually  bought  the  home  they  still 
occupy  at  2330  W.  Cheltenham  Avenue 

After  8  years  with  Wanger,  he  served  24 
with  Congressman  Darrow  (1915-37,  then 
1939-41)  and  a  final  18  with  Scott  (1941-45 
and  1947-59  in  the  House  and  1959-61  in  the 
Senate) . 

Today  his  home  oontAlns  many  treasured 
items — the  desk  at  which  he  worked  so  many 
years,  an  autographed  photograph  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  and  an  authographed  copy 
of  the  American's  Creed  from  its  author.  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, presented  to  him  when  it  was 
approved  by  Congreaa  and  President  Wilson 
in  World  War  I. 

"Yes,"  he  s&ld  today,  "I  think  I've  had  a 
full  life.  I've  never  known  a  dull  day  And 
I  never  will. 

The  years  behind  me  have  been  fun    But 
the  years  ahead  are  going  to  be  even  better  ' 


not  meet  State,  county,  or  precinct  resi- 
dence requirements:  2.600.000  Americans 
were  unable  to  vote  because  they  were 
traveling  for  business,  health,  vacation, 
or  other  rea.sons  and  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain absentee  ballots.  Conservative  es- 
timates based  on  the  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  indicated  thai 
1,750.000  Americans  were  kept  fmm  the 
polls  by  riguf'd  lueracy  te.sUs  poll  taxo.s, 
and  various  forni.s  of  improjier  pressure 

Let  us  make  certain  that  none  of 
these  disabilitif^.s  ar">  allcwiKi  to  infect 
the  elpctora'.  prcxres.-.es  of  rhe  Nation's 
Capital.  Our  residence  I.iw.s.  our  provi- 
sions for  ab.sentee  votini;  our  .safe- 
guards a«airst  discrimination,  should  b«' 
designed  to  permit  evtry  qualified  citi- 
zen who  wants  to  vole  on  oioction  day 
1964.  to  do  ;o  We  cannot  and  should 
not,  compel  any  American  to  vote,  but 
there  is  no  j  istif^cation  for  a  sinnle  un- 
fair impediment  to  the  exercise  of  the 
franchLse  by  citizens  who  want  to  vote 

We  .should  study  carefully  the  election 
law  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  are  expected  to  submit  to 
the  ConRress  in  the  very  near  future  As 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
I  have  had  a  special  interest  in  voting 
problems,  and  I  have  proposed  a  broad 
study  of  the  situation  which  now  ex- 
ists, by  the  subcommittee,  at  an  early 
date.  A  sound  and  progressive  District 
of  Columbia  voting  law  could  readily  be- 
come a  sUndard  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  interested  in  bringmg  their  own 
statutes  and  practices  up  to  date 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  VOTE  LAW 
SHOULD  BE  MODEL  FOR  NATION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  good  news  yesterday  of  the 
ratification  of  the  23d  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  we  are  now  advised 
that  our  next  responsibility  is  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  the  23d 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
This  presents  an  opportunity  to  Con- 
gress to  devise  a  voting  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  entire  Nation. 

In  the  last  election,  over  19  million 
citizens  of  voting  age  were  unable  to 
vote.  A  small  proportion  of  this  num- 
ber was  denied  ballots  for  legitimate  rea- 
sons. For  example — because  they  were 
in  prisons  or  were  illiterate.  But  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  19  mil- 
lion Americans  who  were  disenfran- 
chised were  prevented  from  voting  only 
by  unreasonable  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  the  ballot  under  many  State 
laws. 

Five  million  Americans  were  kept  from 
the  polls  by  illness;  8  million  Americans 
were  unable  to  vote  because  they  could 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
211.  which  was  read,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Houne  of  Represrntativra 
{the  Senate  cunrurrtng)  ,  That  when  the 
Hnuse  adjourns  on  Thursday.  March  30.  1961. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
■  m  M..:idny    April   10    1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Is  there 

objc.tion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
th.e  concurrent   resolution? 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  concur- 
f^rit  resolution  H  Con  Res  211*  was 
coni;dered  and  agreed  to 


THE  HOT   DOG  AND  HIGH   FINANCE 

Mr  KEIATING.  Mr  President,  one 
final  word  on  a  subject  dear  to  my  heart, 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  The  fair  is 
moving  aheid.  I  have  from  time  to  time 
taken  it  upon  myself  to  apprise  the 
Senate  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  today  that  33 
nations  are  now  signed  up  to  exhibit  at 
the  fair.  Many  other  international 
organizatio.ns,  companies  and  private 
groups  also  plan  to  exhibit. 

But,  the  big  news  this  week  is  that  the 
fair  has  lef  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  some  29  refreshment  stands  at 
the  Flushing  Meadow  Park  fairgrounds. 
In  a  release  by  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  Corp  .  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
directors,  it  was  stated  that  "the 
plebeian  hot  dog  and  hamburger  entered 
the  realm  of  high  finance  today  ' 

Mr  President,  I  am  happy  to  pass 
along  this  information,  which  Indeed  is 
just  one  more  encouraging  sign  as  to  the 
scope  and  grandeur  of  the  forthcoming 
1964-65  New  York  World's  Fair. 


EASTER     ADJOURNMENT     OF     THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leadership,  I  send  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 
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THIRD  SUPPI.EMF:NTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILI.— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  HAYDFN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uranimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
.sume  the  couMderation  of  the  conference 
r»'poit  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
re  iime<l  the  consideration  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
(lisjv.'reeinK  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
Uie  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  I H  F^  5188)  making  supplemental 
appiopna lions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
que.stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  explain 
what  the  amendments  would  do? 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
four  amendments  in  the  bill  related  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
consi.sted  of  $2,820  million  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  Senate.  These  amend- 
ments had  not  been  considered  when  the 
bill  was  In  the  House. 

The  Senate  conferees  exerted  every 
effort  to  impress  upon  the  conference 
committee  the  necessity  for  these  funds 
However,  the  House  managers  were 
adamant  and  the  only  way  we  could 
get  a  conference  report  on  this  bill  wa-s 
for  the  Senate  to  recede. 

The  House  managers  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  additional  appropriation 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  How- 
ever, we  were  able  in  the  end  to  secure 
$50  million,  which  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  should  be  earmarked  for 
development  loan  programs  in  the 
We.sLern  Hemisphere. 

In  amendment  No.  69,  the  Senate 
sought  to  repeal  a  language  prohibition 
a^;ainst  Senators  being  reimbursed  for 
official  committee  trips  to  their  home 
States  The  Senate  will  recall  that  in 
the  l^egislative  Branch  Appropriation 
Act.  1961,  a  prohibition  in  this  regard 
was  included  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Williams 
amendment,  which  provided  for  report- 
ing in  detail  on  expenditures  for  foreign 
travel. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  took  the  f>osition  that  the  rule  of 
comity  was  violated  by  the  Senate  when 
the  Senate  made  the  Williams  amend- 
ment applicable  to  the  House,  and  after 
the   Senate   had  done   this,   they   were 


within  their  rights  In  prohibiting  re- 
imbursement for  official  committee  trips 
of  Senators  to  thf^ir  home  States. 

I  predicted  tliat  this  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
I  Mr  Williams!  when  It  was  under  con- 
:,uieratlon  In  the  Senate  on  June  20, 
1960.  when  I  said: 

Mr  President,  a  very  similar  proposal  waa 
tiof.ire  the  Senate  last  month,  on  an  amend- 
nuiit  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams).  We  adopted  It.  and  took 
it  to  conference.  The  House  very  properly. 
in  my  Judgment,  said,  "We  do  not  allow 
Uie  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  tell  ua 
what  our  Members  shall  do."  I  feel  that  the 
Hou.se  has  that  right:  namely,  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  its  own  members:  and  the 
Sonnte  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  do  other- 
wise. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  set  a  pattern  for 
(lursi'lves.  and  if  tlw;  House  then  wishes  to 
imlude  iU5  own  Members,  or  if  It  wishes  to 
adopt  lis  own  rules.  It  may  do  so. 

I  um  sure  that  al  Senators  would  resent 
an  eflort  by  tlie  House  to  dictate  how  the 
Members  of  this  body  should  conduct  them- 
selves while  traveltn;  abroad:  and  of  course 
that  rule  works  botfc  way.  as  applied  to  this 
measure. 

For  the  Record,  I  shall  quote  from 
Senate  precedents  which  support  what 
I  have  said: 


On  May  25.  189«  <54th  Cong.  Ist 
Record,  p  6661).  during  the  consideration 
of  a  doflciency  appropriation  bill  in  the  Sen- 
nte  tn  connection  with  certain  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill.  Mr  Eugene  Hale,  of 
Maine,  said. 

"The  rule  is  alw.-iv.s  observed  between  the 
two  Houses  that  th;  examination  in  refer- 
ence to  items  touching  the  employment  of 
the  force  of  the  twt  Houses  and  as  to  elec- 
tions and  contests  und  all  that  Ls  attended 
to  by  each  House,  neither  Interfering  with 
the  other  " 

On  March  18.  1911,  during  the  oonsWera- 
ticm  of  a  deficiency  .tpproprlatl<Hi  blU  by  the 
Henate,  In  connection  with  an  amendment 
to  pay  a  year's  salaiy  to  the  father  of  a  de- 
cf:k&ed  kepreeenta.ive,  Ui.  Thomas  S. 
MArtin,  of  Virginia  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  said: 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Kenyon. 
knows  very  well  that  It  has  been  a  long 
established  rule  here,  a  rule  of  comity  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  that  each  House  fix 
the  expenditures  for  Its  own  body.  The 
Seruitor  knows  that  whenever  that  rule  Is 
departed  from  it  results  In  friction  and 
cau.scs  trouble.  ' 

Mr  Martin  further  said  that  the  only  time 
the  Senate  pxit  in  matters  relating  to  the 
House  was  when  it  was  requested  by  the 
House   Appropriations   Committee  to  do  ao. 

On  June  14.  194«,  Mr.  Tydings,  of  Uary- 
land,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appropri- 
ation Subcommittee,  made  the  following 
statement  with  reference  to  the  poUcy  of 
the  two  Houses  in  dealing  with  appropria- 
tions for  its  own  eriployees: 

•"TTiere  is  no  la^7  on  the  subject,  but  we 
hive  a  definite  umlerstandlng  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  Interfere  with  any  appropria- 
tion I  he  House  makes  for  Its  own  body,  and 
the  Hotise  will  not  Interfere  with  any  ap- 
propriation the  Sanate  makes  for  Its  own 
body." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Congrkssiomal  Rbcord 
which  have  been  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Pa  rliamentarian . 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoLiCT  or  THE  Appropriations  Commtttees 
OF  THK  Two  Houses  With  Refekencz  to 
IrsMs  CoNcnNTKC  Emplotees  and  Elec- 
tions IN  THE  Respective  Houses  Is  Not 
To   Interfep.e    With    Each    Other 

On  May  25.  1896  (fa:  54th  Cong..  1st  ses- 
sion. Record,  p.  56G1 ),  during  the  considera- 
tion, as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  of  the 
bin  (H.R.  8293)  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deflciencles  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1896,  and  for 
prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  Mr. 
Francis  M.  Cockrell.  of  Missouri,  said: 

•"There  are  a  iiumber  of  Senate  amend- 
ments relating  to  matters  concerning  the 
other  House  as  to  which  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  charge  of 
the  bin  make  some  explanation  as  to  why 
the  committee  reported  to  place  them  in 
the  bill." 

Mr.  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine,  replied: 

"I  was  Just  ready  to  say  that  the  rule  is 
always  observed  between  the  two  Houses 
that  the  examination  In  reference  to  items 
touching  the  employment  of  the  force  of  the 
two  Houses  and  as  to  elections  and  contests 
and  all  that  Is  attended  to  by  each  Hovise, 
neither  Interfering  with  the  other.  In  some 
cases  It  happens  after  a  bill  has  passed  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  and  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  to  examine  certain 
matters,  there  are  items  which  need  to  be 
put  In  the  appropriation  bills  here  touching 
House  matters.  The  Senate  committee  on 
Appropriations  has  always  observed  this  rule, 
that  It  does  not  take  Jurisdiction  or  cog- 
nizance of  such  subjects,  unless  the  proper 
committee  deal  with  them  1:j  the  House 
and  request  tiie  Senate  to  Insert  the  items; 
and  there  are  items  of  that  kind  in  this 
bill.  In  no  other  case  have  we  Interfered 
with  the  appropriations  for  the  other 
House." 

EACH  HOUSE,  UNDER  THE  ESTABLISHED  PRACTICE 
OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES,  FIXES  THE  EXPENDI- 
TTTRES   FOR   ITS   OWN   BODY 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate,  under  this  practice,  will  not  report 
In  an  appropriation  bUl  an  item  relating  ex- 
dual  vely  to  Uie  House  of  Representatives 
unless  requested  to  do  so  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

On  March  18,  1914  [in:  63d  Cong  ,  2d  sess., 
Rccoao,  pp.  6042,  50431.  during  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  H.R.  13612,  an  urgent  deficiency 
appropriation  bill,  Mr.  William  S.  Kenyon. 
of  Iowa,  proposed  an  amendment  to  pay  to 
John  Pepper,  father  of  Rufus  P.  Pepper,  late 
a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
r7.5O0. 

Mr.  Kenyon  stated  that  Mr.  Pepper  was  a 
Representative  from  the  Second  Iowa  dis- 
trict, was  unmarried,  and  that  this  amend- 
ment was  to  pay  to  his  father  the  customary 
amount  that  had  been  paid  to  widows  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  died  in  ofBce.  Mr. 
Kenyon  stated  further  that  the  amendment 
had  been  considered  by  the  House  and 
omitted  from  the  bill  because  there  was  no 
precedent  for  paying  a  year's  salary  to  the 
father  of  a  deceased  Representative. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Martin,  of  Virginia,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
said: 

"The  SenatcM-  from  Iowa  knows  very  well 
that  it  has  been  a  long  established  rule 
here,  a  rule  of  comity  between  the  two 
Houses,  that  each  House  fix  the  expenditures 
for  its  own  body.  The  Senator  knows  that 
Whenever  that  rule  Is  departed  from  it  re- 
sults  in   friction   and  catises  trouble." 

Mr.  Kenyon  then  called  attention  to  an 
Item    In    the    bill    inserted    by    the    Senate 


making  an  appropriation  of  tl.OOO  for  sta- 
tionery for  the  use  of  the  committees  and 
officers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Martin  then  said : 

"I  wlU  state  that  w«  had  a  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee  asking 
us  to  insert  that  item.  It  Is  not  a  depar- 
ture from  t^e  rule;  It  Is  a  compliance  with 
the  rule.  The  Item  was  omitted  inad- 
vertently in  the  House;  and,  I  repeat,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  a£ked  us 
to  put  it  in,  and  we  did  so.  That  has  been 
the  rule  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  If  the  House  had  said  that 
they  wanted  the  Pepper  Item  Inserted,  we 
would  have  Inserted  it:  we  did  telephone 
over  there:  we  fot  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald and  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
added  the  it«m  if  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  or  the  House  itself  had  said  that 
It  would  be  agreeable  to  them  to  have  us  do 
so,  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  out  of  the  city, 
and  we  were  told  by  the  person  who  came 
to  the  telephone,  representing  him,  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  would  not  send  a  letter  or  ask 
us  to  insert  the  Item  " 

Mr  Martin  subsequently  consented  to  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  but  the  amendment,  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  conferees,  was  omitted 
from  the  bill  as  finally  passed. 

rr  IS  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  FOR 
ONE  HOUSE  NOT  TO  INTERFERE  WITH  AP- 
Pr.OPEIATIONS  ii.KDK  BY  THE  OTHER  HOUSE 
FOR    ITS    OW^N    EMPLOTEES 

On  June  14,  1946,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6001,  the  third  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  an  amendment  was  offered 
providing  jwyment  for  the  pwiges  of  the 
Senate  until  January  3.  1947.  During  dis- 
cussion Of  the  matter,  Mr.  Tydings,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  a{>pro- 
priaijons  having  charge  of  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  policy  of  the 
two  Houses  In  dealing  with  appropriations 
for  its  own  employees : 

"There  is  no  law  on  the  subject,  but  we 
have  a  definite  understanding  that  the 
Senate  will  not  interfere  with  any  appro- 
priation the  House  makes  for  its  own  body, 
and  t-he  Hotise  will  not  interfere  with  any 
appropriation  the  Senate  makes  for  itc  own 
body. 

"It  Is  often  the  case  that  one  officer  of  the 
House  is  paid  at  one  rate  and  a  similar  of- 
ficer in  the  Senate  at  another.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  time  for  both  to  seek  the 
higher  level,  never  the  lower  level.  We  have 
had  a  rule  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  will  Interfere  with  measures  which 
have  to  do  with  either  body  only." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  sum  up  in 
simple  language  what  the  amendment 
does?  Does  it  change  in  any  way  the 
amendment  adopted  last  year  which  re- 
quires an  accounting  by  Memt>ers  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  conference  did 
not  change  it  in  any  way.  The  House 
said: 

The  Senate  told  us  what  to  do  last  year, 
and  now  they  ask  us  to  agree  to  a  change 
In  that  situation  and  we  wUl  not  agree  to 
It. 

They  would  not  agree.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  So  the  amendment  the 
Senate  added  to  this  bill  is  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
other  words,  it  leaves  the  law  as  It  was 
I>assed  last  year.    Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  HATDEN.  We  did  not  change 
the  law.  The  Senate  amendment  sought 
to  relieve  certain  Senaton  from  a  bur- 
den which  they  had  unwittingly  as- 
sumed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  is  stricken  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  we  now  go  back 
to  the  original  text  of  the  bill.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  There  is  no  change 
made  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  good. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HAYDEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Apparently  in  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  the  Senate  receded  on  amend- 
ments Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  During 
the  debate  the  other  day  it  was  indi- 
cated that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration could  not  carry  on  its  business 
during  the  remaining  3  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  unless  it  received  almost  $3 
billion  in  appropriations  to  restore  im- 
pairiKi  capital  and  to  meet  the  cost  of 
many  programs.  Can  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations assure  the  Senate  that  we 
are  not  in  any  way  jeopardizing  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor- 
ation by  the  elimination  of  these  funds? 

Mr  HAYDEN  That  was  not  the  rep- 
resentation made  to  the  Senate.  The 
repre-sentation  made  to  the  Senate  was 
that  for  a  long  time  we  have  failed  to 
provide  funds  currently  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  ad- 
vances it  has  made,  and  that  It  would  be 
well  to  bring  it  all  up  to  date — to  wipe 
the  slate  clean  and  start  again  with  no 
backlog.  That  is  what  the  Senate  at- 
tempted to  do.  The  House  would  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN     I  yield. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  It  was  pointed  out 
in  the  discussion  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  as  the  chairman  will  recall, 
and  also  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  the  appropriation  bill,  that, 
having  authorized  the  expenditures  in 
the  feed  grains  bill,  it  would  be  inevitable 
that  the  CCC  would  require  some  fund.s 
with  which  to  implement  and  carry  out 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  feed 
graiu-s  bill. 

Without  giving  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corr>oration  any  funds,  and  assuming 
they  may  require  $300  million  or  $400 
milhon  for  that  program,  what  will  the 
results  be  in  the  face  of  this  report? 

Mr  HAYDEN  The  situation  is  that 
there  us  a  disagreement  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  as  to  the  amount  of 
funds  remaining  unobligated  at  the  pres- 
ent time  The  House  insists  there  is 
enough  to  worry  along  until  the  30th  of 
next  June,  or  until  Congress  passes 
another  bill.  The  main  problem  is  to 
find  money  to  pay  for  the  grain  bill.  The 
mam  problem,  we  say.  is  to  get  this  out 
of  tlie  way.  and  restore  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  good  financial 
condition,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to  be 
taking  care  of  deficits. 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Then  it  is  likely 
that  in  the  regular  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  for  1962.  con- 
sideration will  b«;  given  to  the  various 
programs  involving  surplus  commodities. 
and  that  there  will  be  ample  time  to  pro- 
vide essential  funds  to  carry  out  these 
objectives'' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  If  the  Hou.se  is  cor- 
rect about  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able, ye.s.    Tliat  is  the  sole  question 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  How  does  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations feel  about  if 

Mr  HAYDEN.  It  may  be  a  iiaiiuA 
squeak;  but  it  enoui^h  funds  are  not 
available,  we  may  have  to  pas.s  another 
supplemental  appropriation  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  fl.scal  year 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ate- from  Ari/onu 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President  uill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HAYDEN     I  yield 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Item  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
wa,s  left  intact  in  conference'' 

Mr.  HAYDEN      That  is  correct. 

Mr  CHAVEZ  It  is  included  in  the 
conference  report '' 

Mr  HAYDEN  It  is  included  m  the 
conference  report  The  House  accepted 
what  the  Senate  recommended  with  re- 
spect  to  national  defense 

M.    CHAVEZ      I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  HAYDEN      I  yield 

Mr  HOLLAND  Did  the  conferees  re- 
tain the  $500  million  which  was  placed 
m  the  bill  in  the  Senate  to  finance  the 
operation  of  the  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  payments'' 

Mr    HAYDEN      Yes 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  amount  re- 
mains in  the  bill,   undiminished'' 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Second,  did  the  con- 
ferees retain  in  the  bill  the  $80,000 
which  was  placed  in  the  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  request  of  the  President  for 
the  operation  of  the  labor-management 
committee  which  h  >  had  created  by  Ex- 
ecutive order? 

Mr  HAYDEN  That  amouiu  uas  in- 
cluded 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
Pre.sident,  in  recen-,  months  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  said  much  about 
the  evils  of  the  leaders  of  industry  con- 
spiring to  rig  prices.  I  commend  the 
Department  of  Jusi  ice  for  trying  to  bit'ak 
up  this  practice 

However,  I  call  'heir  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  the  US  Government, 
through  one  of  itf.  agencies,  is  deliber- 
ately rigging  a  market  with  the  ta.xpay- 
ers  money  I  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  rigging  the  feed  grain 
market,  or  the  price  of  corn  on  the  ex- 
change, under  the  recent  authority 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  given  under  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's feed  gniin  bill.  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  March  29  and  March 
30.  we  find  Mr.  WiUard  W  Cochrane, 
economic  adviser  to  Secretary  of  Atjri- 


culture  Freeman,  boasting  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  plans  to  drive  the 
cash  corn  price  down  to  $1  a  bushel  in 
order,  as  he  points  out.  to  encourage — I 
think  "force  '  would  be  a  better  word — 
the  American  farmers  who  are  producing 
corn  to  come  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Government's  new  farm  program. 

I  quote  briefly  from  some  of  the  arti- 
cles published  in  the  trade  newspapers. 
First.  I  read  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  29,  1961: 

.Si-lli!!j5  iif  foed  Kraln.s  w.is  again  attributed 
I  )  wo:tkiies.s  III  the  cush  market  Corn  Wiis 
the  weakest.  The  2-clay  drop  for  cc.rn 
fiiture.s  iit  Chlrai?o  amoiniteil  to  almo.st  5 
ct-n'.s  a  bu.shol  Step[K'd-up  Government 
.soiling  <-f  r.rn  from  Federal  bins  and  the 
threat  of  further  frovprnment  selling  caused 
K»ncr.il  selhng  of  fcr.i  gr.iln  futures  No  2 
Yellow  corn  In  the  Chicago  cash  market,  a 
key  grade,  .sold  at  $1  00  a  bu.shel,  the  lowest 
level  since  last  December 

Continuing  with  the  article;  ^ 

Arcrdlng  to  Willard  W  Cix-hrane,  eco- 
n  >niic  adviser  to  .Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Preem.'n.  the  Cmvernment  plans  to  sell  corn 
m<-^t  of  tills  year  Uj  keep  the  price  abcnit 
$1  a  bii.shel  on  the  farm  The  Clovernment 
Intends  to  ."icll  corn  also  t*)  get  more  farmers 
to  c>mp!y  with  the  new  feed  grain  law 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  we 
find  a  s.milar  comment.    I  quote  again: 

f.ush  C'  r\\  prices  at  Chicago  fell  more  than 
3  (■»■:. Ui  a  bu-hel  to  the  lowest  level  since 
De<.-enil>pr  20  The  price  for  No  2  yeU(jw 
curn.  a  ke\  grade  is  around  $1  05  a  bushel, 
alm.ist    15   cent.s   i)el  'W  a   recent   high. 

Further  on,   the  article  continues: 

Crovernment  o.tlcials  said  they  thought  if 
the  price  for  corn  Is  reduced  to  $1  a  bushel, 
f.irmers  wnuld  comply  with  the  new  feed 
grain  legisl.itlun  and  reduce  new  pnxluctlon 

About  4  4  billion  bushels  of  corn  were 
produced  m  the  1960  crop.  Of  that  crop 
It  IS  estimated  that  65  percent  will  be 
used  as  feed  on  farms,  and  about  45  per- 
cent will  move  in  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  Based  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  it  is  estimated  that 
as  of  January  1,  1961,  2,856  million 
bushels  of  this  corn  remained  on  hand 
f)f  which  It  is  estimated  that  about  1 
billion  bushels  will  b«>  sold  in  what  is 
called  the  free  market.  This  is  corn 
which  w  111  be  moved  from  the  farms  into 
the  normal  channels  of  trade — corn 
which  will  not  be  locked  in  under  the 
Government's  support  program  It  is 
corn  produced  by  farmers  without  the 
benefit  of  the  Government  support  pro- 
gram It  will  be  sold  in  the  so-called 
frt'e  CO!  r.  movement 

Based  u{K)n  the  information  in  the 
trade  newspajx^rs  and  upon  the  quota- 
tion of  Mr  Cochrane  and  other  unidenti- 
fied department  spokesmen,  it  can  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  deliberate,  planned 
attempt  to  break  the  corn  market  down 
to  a  dollar  a  bushel  on  the  farm.  It  is 
now  down  to  about  $1  05  Mathemati- 
cally. It  mt  ans  that  the  farmers  in  the 
market  who  have  corn  which  they  were 
planning  to  .sell  this  spring  have  already 
had  tne  price  driven  down  by  Govern- 
ment manipulation  about  15  cents  a 
bushel  Thus.  $150  million  has  been 
taken  off  the  value  of  the  1  billion 
bushels  of   corn   which   the   farmers  of 
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America    had    planned    to    sell   In   the 
spring  months. 

Based  upon  Government  reports,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  planning 
to  break  this  market  further  by  forcing 
the  price  down  another  nickel  a  bushel 
before  they  reach  Iheir  objective  of  $1 
corn  on  the  farm.  The  plan  of  these 
New  Frontier  bureaucrats  is  to  force 
farmers  either  into  bankruptcy  or  under 
the  Government  umbrella. 

The  Department  apparently  intends  to 
use  the  taxpayers'  dollars  to  drive  the 
price  down  another  nickel  and  thereby 
take  another  $50  million  of  purchasing 
power  from  the  famers  who  have  been 
trying  to  operate  v.'ithout  Government 
subsidies. 

At  the  time  we  passed  the  feed  grain 
bill  it  was  admitted  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials — and  they  were  very 
honest  in  their  statements — that  with 
the  authority  they  were  seeking  and  the 
authority  which  they  got  as  a  result  of 
the  reinstatement  of  a  part  of  section  3 
in  the  conference  report,  they  would 
manipulate  the  grain  market  and  force 
prices  down  to  the  point  where  farmers 
would  be  confronted  with  the  situation 
of  either  going  bankrupt  or  signing  up 
under  the  Government  program  as 
recently  enacted. 

At  a  time  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  saying  so  much  about  the  evils 
of  private  industry's  raanipulating  prices 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Government  It- 
self to  examine  the  damage  it  is  doing 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  feed  grain 
market. 

I  pKjint  out  one  further  danger  in  this 
policy  of  manipulating  markets  which  is 
not  shown  in  the  newspaper  articles  but 
which  exists — that  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  creating  a  speculator's  paradise 
as  they  manipiUate  tlils  market.  There 
is  no  clique  of  bureaucrats  who  can  get 
behind  closed  doors  of  any  bureaucracy 
and  use  the  millions  of  dollars  which  are 


at  the  Government's  command  to  manip- 
ulate the  market  without  some  specula- 
tor getting  advance  information  and 
cashing  in  on  it. 

I  hoE)e  that  before  they  proceed  fur- 
ther in  bankrupting  an  element  of  the 
farm  industry  which  is  trying  to  operate 
independently,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  his  economic  adviser  will 
talk  the  situation  over  with  .some  of  these 
farmers  who  have  produced  their  crops 
without  goverrmient  aid  or  with  some 
businessmen  who  have  met  a  payroll.  I 
respect  these  professors,  but  I  most  re- 
spectfully say  that  they  need  to  take  a 
E>ostgraduate  course  in  economics  by  at 
least  trying  to  meet  a  payroll.  They 
just  do  not  realize  the  sensitivity  of  a 
market. 

This  deliberate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  force 
down  the  price  of  grain  will  provide 
cheaper  feed  for  the  poultry  and  dairy 
industry  in  our  immediate  area.  We  are 
large  consumers  of  corn  and  it  could  be 
said  our  area  will  benefit  from  this 
manipulation.  But  no  group  of  farmers 
benefits  in  the  long  run  as  a  result  of 
a  program  designed  to  bankrupt  an- 
other group  of  farmers.  I  strongly  pro- 
test this  action  of  the  Department's 
manipulation  of  the  grain  markets. 

It  seems  ironic  that  the  new  admin- 
istration, which  has  boasted  so  loudly 
of  its  desire  to  prevent  price  rigging  and 
its  desire  to  help  the  American  farmers. 
should  now  be  caught  deliberately  rig- 
ging a  market  and  rigging  that  market 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  take  $150,000,000 
from  that  group  of  farmers  which  has 
been  operating  without  government  sub- 
sidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate    a   message   from   the 


House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  5188,  which  was 
read  as  follows : 

In  the  House  of  Representatives.  U.S.. 

March  29.  1961. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  23,  25,  53,  60,  61,  66,  67, 
and  91  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5188)  entitled  "An 
Act  making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for 
other   purposes",   and   concur   therein. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 27,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named 
in  said  amendment,  insert  "$20,000,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  36,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
named  in  said  amendment,  insert  "$600,000". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named 
in    said    amendment,   Insert    "$20,000,000", 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 50,  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  named 
in  said  amendment.  Insert  "$65,000". 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  27,  36,  38  and  50. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows,  by  appro- 
priation item,  the  amounts  in  the  budget 
estimates,  the  amounts  included  in  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  amounts 
included  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  final  amount  agreed  to  for 
each  item  in  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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K    ';kyu  Islands,  admlnlitraUaa.  


Tula'..  'i:%   II,  Department  of  Ivfen.*",  clvfl. 
1  ital.  Department  of  Dahnfi,  ftvil   .     


8,513.000 


T.onn.ooo 
li.uou.uuu 

'■>     l4 1       a  a 

. .;.  i«iii.  laij 
0,  UUU,  (XX) 


(1,250,000) 
(83,000. 000) 


.♦#,    ^K    .III) 


K.  U-JV  'JUU    I 

9.  .11 1  (xai  ' 


(») 
(•> 

(»> 
(') 
(•) 
(•) 

(jva.  uw>.  (joo) 
( I ,  ao.  WO) 

(55,  (XX).  (XX)) 
(i,  5U),  (XJO) 


W.   W>  OUO 

'.  in  ono 


u.ijm.ouo 
V  t:i  mo 


7.l»«;.  ;**, 
i.VUUO.UOO 

»tfv   Mil  lau 

7'i    11  a     'III 


1 1  jso.  nnin  I 

(.Vi.(JUI.UUO) 
(2,  .VD.flOO) 

ar>4  gin  dtv)  i 


:.««>.  000 

l.V(XX).(XX) 

«w  vn  (Wirt 

7  I  Hai   -.f} 

7  J  '  I  a  .   I  a  a  I 

I  'aa<   iiai 


( 1 .  ao,  nrri. 

iVi.  onn  nan 
I  J    '■lai  (iiij 

-■»■(    ""i.tXJO 


*?.(>;«.(«« 

4.31\(X« 

2.  I<K).(XX) 

231).  I  a  XI 

>l7,V(XX) 

UMXX),(!U) 

21.ft4«.nOO 


:^vi  nno 


3,  Hnn.  oon 

7H).  (H») 
(Xt.'i.  000) 

'•9.  onn 


3Nfi.  .■>49.(X)» 


!^'ai  iiHi 


4.li<.V(.  illl 


4.  <W»,000 


See  footnote-^ 


•nd  i)f  tabl«. 


ii,  01  ^.  tM) 


4.w».  noi) 


.^.  01(1.  nm 


.( 

^*ai 

laa) 

7m  1 

iiai 

.':i7. 

laai 

^'.1 

nai 

4 

M.y 

iia) 

.''. 

nlu 

laii 
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District  of  Cciliiiiitiln: 
Titi.    I 

|- 1-  l,r  >l  funds 

1-.  Icr-.il  payriKTit  l<.  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Kil.r.il  lo.iii  to  tlif  I  )i.slrict  of  Columbia 


Dljtriol  "f  (■..liiniliiii  funds. 


(1,, 


.M 


1  it  I  'i(.'  ex  ia^ii>^'S 

i.iu'uliito'y  !iKciicic<    

I  ><  ;«iirlmi'nt  of  ( )cciipHtions  and  Frofeaslons 

Ml  tr..|«i  it.m  I'olicc  (.<.  Doc.  IS) 

I  >.  i.rirtriprit  of  I'uldir  Hralth 

I  )i  iKirtnicnt  of  I'lildic  \V<dtan>  (.-:.  Doc.  18) 

1 1.  |i  I'l  incn!  of  -^iiiiitAry  KnitlnwrlnR  (S.  Doc.  IHi . 
■■  1  U-iiifous 

.^1  li'.iMiic  It  of  1 1  iiiiis  mill  sultJ 

Aiii!;<-!    itiun^  .. 


•Ii.t.i' 


:tl<   I.  I  iis'rlct  of  Columbia. 


'I  nil     II        I-   .'..•-     I    (riy   (lists 

1  ':-i'  ii  1  I-'  I  ".il:i!'. 1)1.1  funds 
1  ';«  r  iliTii;  ciiiensa'v 

K  ii-cilti  vc  <ifTi<T  

I  >.  jkirl'Linl  of  ( ictur.il  Admlnl.stratlon 

I  I"  (■«'  of  ('(pr|Kiralioii  Counsel 

rut 'Ik   X  I  Idols    

ru''lii   .I'.nry 

Hi  I  TIM  II' in  IVioirtiiient 

MrlroiKilitJin  I'liluT 

Kirc  I  >f|  iirtint- III 

I  ii'lKiri  iM-nt  of  \  rtiTJins'  .\fTitlrT  

I  ifiMtln  1  nl  of  \  (Kiitional  He  liabllitatlon 

I  >>  [iHrti  lOt  of  Corn'Ctlons     .. 

I  1.  ;.  iMii  .  nt  nf  I'liMic  Wcjfan'       ... 

I  ii  [..vrtii  in'  I  if  I'lilldlnps  and  O  rounds 

I  i.|..irlii  I  nl  I'f  I  Kfiisa-s  and  In.s[K'Ptlons 

I  ii  !■  irlii  1  ni  "'  llitliwiys  and  Traflic 

I  !•  icirlM  lilt  of  Motor  \chiclPS.  . 

Molur  \  -ImiIc  I'lrklnp  .\K»"nry    .    _.. 

I  ii|i  irlii  int  of  .-^iinltary  F-nglnoarlnff 

H  iistiiiu'i  iti  lie  I  lied  art     _ 

N  itional  <lii«rd 

N  ii  loii.ii  (':i|iit  il  Parks 

\  itiiiici:  Z<Ki|r>tric)il  Park  . . 

I  .  I  li.  iillc  II.  District  of  Columbia 

lit.il.  District  of  Columbia  (out  of  District  of  Columbia  fiinds"i . 


Kxrci, t;M    (ifTin   of  the  I'residcnt 
1  nil    I 

IrcM  11  lit  s  s.:\\  stiry  Cominittw  on  Labor- Manaeement  Policy. 


7  itif  II      lucre itsa-l  |iiiy  costs 

I  111-  U  tiiic  1 1  OHM'  I  )tlic<-    .s;»larios  and  expensed  (liy  transfer) 

Hiiri;iu  "f  the  Hiid»<t    S:iliiri«'»  and  ei|ienae3 

<  Diincil  of  Kconoiiiic  .\d\  Lsers    Salaries  and  expenaea 

Nut  Mil  111  .■Security  C'Miiicil    Salaries  and  eiperuM 

dirin  of  Cull  aiid  DcfciKse  Mobilization: 

Sal  lines  and   ■ilienses   

(  1.  il  defen.se  aiid  inotuliiaiion  functions  of  Federal  agencies. ... 

TotAl.  title  II.  Kiecutivc  Office  of  the  President 

'loi.il.  Kieniii\e  OfTice  of  the  President 


Funds  .iiiiropriatcd  to  t  V  President: 
Title  I 

.Mutual  security 

I  )e\el'ipnipnl  Ixian  Fund 

President's  sinTial  intern.itional  program. 


Total,  title  I,  f  inds  approjifiated  to  the  Preeident. 


Title  II     In(Teii.so(l  pay  posts: 

.Mutual  security    OfTice  of  tlie  Inspector  General  and  Comptroller  flimitation  increase) 

Total,  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 

Departinent  of  Health,  Kducntion,  and  Welfare: 
Title  I 

Ollici'  of  Kducaition 

Or.ini.s  for  library  services.  1960 

Pavinents  U  school  districts - 

Public  lie. ilth  S-rvice    Communicable  disease  activities  (8.  Doc.  18) 

St    Kllraboths  Hospital:  Salaries  and  expenses 

S(Hlal  .Security  .\dnilnlstratlon: 

Minitaiioii  on  salarl««  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (H. 

Doc   911 

Limitation  on  construction.  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

(iranus  to  Sui*s  for  public  assistance  (H.  Doc.  58  and  8.  Doc.  22) 

Salaries  and  ex]>en.s<>s,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistanoe 

OfTicj'  of  the  .Secretary: 

Salaries  and  e!n)en.s«s,  office  of  field  administration 

Hy  tran-sfer - 

Salaries  and  eiciienses,  office  Of  the  general  oounsel. 

by  transfer - - 


ToUl,  title  I,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Budget  esti- 
mate ' 


$«'i,  (KX).  fKK) 


Ilou.se  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


(lls.fXXli 

I  jy.  ()(K) ' 

'liKi.iaai 

(2.ll37.0(.)(l; 

(7.'i(l.  (K)(li 

(1.  2»'iS,  f)fai' 

1 1 . 7K« 1 

(4.31:;.  uy; 


(.■All. 

(.VI. 

(■:.  4-.'(i. 

(114. 

(111. 

Il,  l)W. 

(7:vj. 

(7 

(.11. 
(233. 
(■2M1. 
(Mt. 

('■.4. 
fl2S. 
(ll)o, 

(7!. 

fi. 

(3"2. 

(■V). 

(H. 

(1  .•*■.. 

(3fi. 


fVlO^ 

laai 

(MMT' 

(aar 

(X)(l 
f)fK) 
(IKI. 

(aril 

flKl 

(KKI 

«)()) 

iXXp 

(KKI 

(.)()(J 

OKI 

OOO: 

(«MI' 

00(Ji 

0(XJ! 

n(Xi 
000 
(XX^I 
000 


($H9,()(X))' 
( 1 4.  000'; 

tl.C.52,  0,50.1, 


(■2h,  330 
( 1 .  7H(i 

(1.785,100; 


(S-J-J. 

<2,  4.'0. 
(114, 
(111. 

( 1 .  OJ*y. 

( 732. 

(7. 

(-'1. 
(233. 
(■2Sy. 
(.'44. 

(M. 

(100. 

(71. 

(fi. 

(3(r2. 

(.V). 

(9. 

(12fi. 

(36. 


nofi. 

(K.a.1 

(Klli  ' 
(KMl 
0(K) 
00(1"  ' 

(aah 
00(11  ; 
(aai 

000  : 

(100  n 

OfXiM 

0(Ki   i 
OOO'^ 

ocai 
uxi  ; 
(cai 
000,  ! 
000,1 
(XX)  I 
000 
000. 

oaj: 


(&.h51,000)l 


(11,  163.  1191 


(6.  Ml,  000 
fs.  rcsfi.  ]f)0 


(100.000 

2sf..  OCXl 

21,000 

3s,  000 

64ri.  000 
317.000 


1,  30^,  000 


1.  30*1.  000 


1,V).  000,  000 
1,942,000 


151,942,000 


(56,000) 


161,942,000 


1,369.000 


1,  000,  OCKI 
477,000 


(34,460.000) 

(3'20,000) 

107,000,000 

457.000 

182.000 

(2'2T,  000) 

58.000 

(73,  000) 


110.543.000 


(100,000 

2S6.  000 

21.000 

.'*.>».  000 

()46,000 
317.000 


1 

30S.  000 

1 

308,000 

1 

732.000 

1 

732.  000 

(56.  00(m 


1,732,000 


1.3(Kl.  0O(' 
29,  990,  (KK' 


477,000 


(29,000,0001! 


($5,700,0001 


(118,000   i 
(■29,000) 

'100.000) 
(1,849,  .SOO   1 

(, 57.^000;  j 
(l,2fA.O00 

('28,  330) 

(1.789) 

(3.  969,  619 1 


(27. 

(322, 

(.%. 

(2,  420, 

(114, 

(111, 

( 1 ,  089, 

(732. 

(21! 
(2;«. 

(2V'. 
Cdl, 

I ''A. 
(r2s. 
(I'M. 

(71. 

(I'l 

(3r2. 

(.■>!. 

f'J. 

(126. 

(3'i. 


000) 
OOOj 
000) 

000 1 

000) 
000) 
000) 
ftOOl 
(XKly 

ono' 

COO 

(a  I 

iYH' 

CllO 

Om 

Oiv 

(X' 

0O( 

I XX 

000 

(XX 

000 

000 


(6.851,000 

(10.820,619; 

80,000 

(100.000, 

2k6,  000 

21,000 

38,000 

646.000 
317,000 


1,308,000 


1,388,000 


150,  000,  000 
1,  732,  000 


151. 

732,000 

(56,000) 

151, 

■ ■ 

732.000 

1,300.000 

29.990,000 

1,  000,  000 

477,000 


(29,000.000) 


74,  000.  000 

3a),  000 

180.000 

(6'2,0(Kl) 

4'2.000 

(40,000) 


106,  289.  000 


104,000,000 
457,000 

180,000 

(227,000) 

58.000 

(73.000) 


137. 462. 000 


($11'>,1»«0 

(■29.  (K«)l 

(KKl.dIO) 

'1.M9,  ,100) 

(.17.1.  (KKI 

(i,26K,  (aai) 
(■2s. :«)) 

'  1 .  7MI) 
(3,  9«)9.619) 


C"-7. 

(322. 

(.10 

(2,  420. 

(114. 

(in, 

(i.ony. 

(732, 
(7, 

(21, 
(■23:<, 
(2Hft 
(.1-14. 

CI. 
(128. 
(100. 

(71. 

(fi. 

(302. 

(.V), 

(9. 

(126, 

(36, 


rriOi 
(Mail 
0(10) 
OOOl 

(aid) 
rxKO 
(*ai) 

000) 

000) 
(XX)) 
(**\\ 

OfKJ; 
0<a)) 
(I  KX 
OOC') 
000) 
0001 
(XX)  1 
(XKll 
000) 
000) 
000) 
000) 


(6.851.000) 


(10,820.619) 


80.000 


(100,000) 

286.  (MX) 

21.0(K) 

3?i,  (XX) 

646.  000 
317,000 


1,30«.0(K) 


1,388,000 


50,  000.  000 
1,  732,  000 


51, 

732.  000 

(56,000) 

51. 

732.  (XX) 

1.3i^'0.  (aa) 

29.  990.  (aai 

1.  (xai,  (aid 

477.  (a  a") 


(29, 000,  oa)) 


94,  000.  000 
378.500 

180,000 

(222, 000) 

5.1.000 

(67.  000) 


127, 375,  500 
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March  SO 


( 


rit!nti«<l 


■flir'rnent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wrlfir*^ 
1  ul"»  11  -  IncTfaseil  pay  costs: 

Kixxl  M.'l  I'ruK  AdmlnlstnUion:  SaJarii'S  in! 

Krw^lmens  HosiHtal:  8«tarte»  an«l  rui^nsf^  

I  'fticr  of  Kdneatlon:  Salaries  and  <>tp»T(»-<  

otfire  of  Vocattonal  RehaMHtatlon    H-\l:in<-s  irrt -xi»-n-«» 

r  ihiu-  llt'aith  Service: 

\-isLst.uic*  to  rilatcs,  general 

(  otitrol  of  tuNrcul'iuls    

(  .,r!:rnimlc»bl«'  (tiaeuar  .»rttT(tt»'*    

^;rlvlr■)nm<•ntal  hralth  a<-tlTlti«"»     

SU.irua  ami  cTiienses,  h«»pltsl  miirtni-tir'n  vi  vUi'.<   . ..... 

Il(>-i[iitii!s  and  tnodlcal  cair.  .,... 

K.ir'  ikTii  riiru-anllno  aftiviti»-s  

la  liiii  ►iciitli  aptivittt'S       .  — 

I  i|»r  iHons,  N(\ti<)iial  l-if>rary  "f  M>   licine 

S.»l;in.-s  >»n<l  t'\i>fii.s«'»  . 

SiKi  il  Scnirity  Ad  ministration: 

5,ilar:i-.s  and  f  tiienses,  ChlldP'n'''  Htiri  in  

Silirn-s   ind  i-\[»rn9P«.  OfTior  of  t'lr  ' 'nrt^rr' ■<-,i..ncr . 

By  !riii>frr  ..-.    - . — 

(>;!'■■<■    •'  '  !»■  ^•■(Ti'tiiry : 

.-  11  iiii-s  .ui  1  i'.\|>onse!«       . . . — 

tiy  traiisf«'r  .  ..— 

-a-;  MIS  pro[>erty  utiliiatlon . — 

\^  tii'i-  llou.<!p  Coiifereuov  on  Ajlni;  


1  ji.i!,  Ulie  II,  IH-partment  nf  l|.  i.' 
Tj'.il.  I>>i>-.irlrni'n:  i>f  llriillh.  Kin. 


!■   ;iic>!.oii.   ml  WelbKV. 


in  1  W...fi»n 


Piidifrt  rsli- 
lUiite  ■ 


•  ;f  r'l     li'iniil.itiou  of  e<>"'r  %<■<    mi" 

u'lit  >■',    i!it,-matlon:il  'irrtni/.itKin 
•••Tt'uMl'."  t»-n<-flt<  fini'l       


tton) 


y  t"!!.  >f«-r) .................... 


lipoid    'in»ni|>lojrn)^'l     'i-iir«i'i»     »«-<->.<ii't 


Ilidciifii  l.n:    j(!;i>-S' 
Title  1 

A,,i.~ka  liitcmition.il  Uail  ,ind  (lixhvi.is   i    .• 
(   i.l    \iri>iiaulK-s  Hoard:    rnymoiits  to   ur 
(,    :i  xTMiT  Comriiissioii 

l:n."itl<-.»ll'in  of  I'.S.  rillicns  for  .'rn;  ;.  \ 
I  HI  ..Tiirncrit  con  I  ri  button,  retired    rn;  l. 
ii.niTii  -^••rvic«'5  Admini5lr.»l»on 
I  n'l'.eral  supidy  fund 
K  II  «-tis«-i.  -iiiiply  dl.HtrUKitlon    >    I'-h 

llifufid.s  under  Ken«nr>ti»lioTi   \cf  

H  iii>inis  uid  Home  Klnaiu-r  Ajtency    i  rl  ,v  ,:  t'lf  \  !'T!iiii»tniU>r    l.iri.ii  fi"'.    ...   ..|  iiri.f^  i 

intiw  .Mjien-vs,  Ofliir  of  th«  A  liin;..   (r  it..^    a.!le»;r  :;ousiiH{  imilv  | 

V  ii.i.ii.ii  Ae.P)riauU(s  and  S|»c«    \dnii!n-tr  il ,  .ti 

-il  ir!>s<  ind  ciixMises.  •r*vel  limit  ui.i:; .,      .  I 

Res.'iirch  Ai\d  (levelorm»^t 
Ktiiro.i.l     Retirement     lJt>ard      Piyiieiit 

S     1  ><■<■    .M^  . 

\-i.riii>    AdriuiiKtrntlon 

I  M-iitTil    n.«>ritlnK  exj^nv^ 

Hy  trui^fer    — .. 

Inpiiticiu  t-:ire         


Title  II 

Cl, 


.p„.>. 


ife  insuranc*  fund. 


'  + 


rjfil,  ti':.-  I,  Irideii«>ndeiit  nrt'.-.- 

[lureasrd  p«y  costs 

\r. mantles  Hoani    .SjUartef  :in'! 

-iT'.u*  foiri mission 

->,i.  ir'.e.s  vvl  exi>en<<e:<        

Li.'Mlatiori  .jii  administrative  eii»'i 
fomniisMon  on  ("ImI  Hiif!".LH    Salane>   i 
Ki[).)rt  l;ri[)r)rt  Hank     Limitation    'n    i 
K,ir:!i  friMlit  A  Imiiiislration    Mn  :f.r. 
KcdiTiJ   \vmtion  Apency 

K  IJHTlSfS 

Ksl-<i.'.li.^hnwnt  of  iiir  iiai  Kratlon  ';«<i 

''r.«->irch   ml  development  

'  i;,  rai.ii   iiil  maiiileii:iii(e,  \\  t^hlnrton  National  Alr|>ort  (by  trunsirr) . 


:-t 


•1"!  re  ^»f»-. 
I--  ;::i-tri': 


<ue«. 


.  1   in 


'TT^'nVS 


:.r  I.  -j\  .ri^> 


'^■■.l.ri.  I '(}K;:..iii!i<';ition.i  l'i«Iilni.<.~;  ■;       "- i 
h.'.Uri.   Ili.iiie   l^iaii  Hank   IWmrd 

l,i:ii;'»r.Jon  on  :»dniiiii>ir«liTe  f  t;»-Tr.«-« 

I.l  rill 'ftrinn  on  cTiirniii  i'  ion  r\\v'm-^ 

I.imitafioii  uii  .iduiinlstrati ve  eii*'!.--  .< 

lion.      .  

Feilernl  Mediation   ind  Cincill  ifimi  -Vrvtw:  Salaries  and  expenses 

K...!!""!!  I'ower  Commissinn     Salarie>   ii'  !  .  ir»n-n.<  

K.-  :■■■  I.    I  r t.te  f'ommission     Salaries   \;,        vk.-wxi-s  ...., 

K  jriM.T!  ("1  uiiis  S<-(tlement  ('om^llv^l..I      -' il  irn  s  u. 
I  ieiier  i;    Vcemintine  ()ttic«"    S.ilaner*  iii  :  .■  i ; •  ri-«  ■< 


inrl  Loiui  lusuraitee  CVvpor*- 


1  C\H  tk-iCS.  ..... 


■  lIL^'f 


,<■«  vliy  transfer). 
»  (by  tninster),.. 


1. 


(ieneril  -J^rvKT?:  Administration- 

<il<TAtini;  .  v|<'ii.s»'S,  I'ljlJic  lliiii  11 

( )i»T  kliiu'  .  \ii<-iis»'S.  Kederiil  .Su;.i- 

K\;..ns.-^.  ^upi'ly  distn*"Ulion    '.\ 

I  ", <  •  iting  ."iiionst'S.  N  iilonai  Archis.-    ir,  !   Hfi.t.r  Is  ■;. 

I ';•  ■■  idnc  •'Xi«'nses,    I'r  in<i>ort  iri.iTi    i-i  !   I'lt.n.-I    lih'h 

■-  11  iiie>!  ^ivl  exiien.s«'<.  <ifflc«'  of  I  !>■   \  (tniiiMir.ilnr     '.y 

1;.  mns'nictioii   Kiii.inrr  ("orjorii  ...n  .i  |i;  1  itioii  ftii.  1 

.  \i.«'r!s<-^  ...... 

\  liiiiiu.str  ilivr  olK'nif ions  furi'l,  limitation ...... 

Hmisimf  in  :  11. me  Kiniinee  Ai^eniv 
OtHi-e  "f  'he   V'lministrjtor 
Sal.irii.>   in.l  eti)ense^   _ 
1. 1  111  1  til.' M in  on  vlministratue  exjien^- 
I.iinit.itmn  jn   i.lmmistrative  eilnyi^- 
Fe<ler  i.  \  iv.mal  MortiiaKe  A«s<x-iation     I 
Kcder  1,  il  .ismi;  Administration' 

1  .iii.t.i'ion  on  iilminLstrative  expens)' 

I  1  nil  t  It  ion  on  noniidministratlTc  etp«n^-  

I'ut.llc  H')M<inK  A. 1  ministration: 

Adni.ni-itritive  expenses 

f. Imitation  on  idmJnlstrattTe  and  nonn  Immi'tr'^riTe  fTfnn«BW 

See  f.iDi-norps  at  >'n(l  of  tabl^. 
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Indian  cliim'^  ("om  mission    .'iiliiries  and  eipense.<>    

1  literal  III  '  'omiiierce  ("omniLs.sion    .Salaric^s  and  ex|>en.<M8 

.\  .ti.in.il  CijiiiiJ  riaiiiiing  Commission:  Salaries  and  expenses 

.N  iMiiiiiil  l-al-or  Itel.ilions  Hoard:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

N  I  1011:11  Me. nation  Hoard:  Salaries  and  expensM..    

Kiiilrniil  Uciirement  Hour. I:  UmilaUon  on  a'lmlnistraUve  e\|i»'n<=es. 

Ui  III  iiiiLituiii  Hoard:  SaUrics  and  cxjx'n.'ii's.      

>.  lunliis  luid  KirlialiKe  ("oniml.ssion:  Salaries  and  exi>en.se!? 

.-.  1. 1  live  ."Mrvlcr  System    Siilarie.«  and  cxi>enaes      

.-in  ill  Hii^liiess  Adruliiislralion    Salaries  and  expenses 

.-ii.iilLsoiuaii  Institution: 

.-•  il.irie,-   iivl  exi«'n.s<«   .  ...    - 

S  il  iihs  ml  e\|»-ns«.».  National  (iullery  of  .\rt.   

ilT  ( '.iminis.sioii    Salaries  and  eiltt'iisi'S.. 

( '..iirt  o(  tlie  fiilte.l  Stales:  Salaiies  and  ex|icnaes 

liifoi  Illation  .\)seiK  )     S.ilaric5  and  exiteiLiies 

Mil!)  (■.inimisiioii      lev.is    Salaries  and  expense*.   . .  

IT. Ills'  Adiiilm.'.tratiiin 

Me  liral  adii.iiii.str.ilioii  and  miscellaneous  ojicnitlin:  e\|K'ii.<H-s. . . 

( liitp-ilient  ( lire 

Miii.li  11  iiii  I   all'!  n|«  r.itioii  of  supply  dejiols. . .  


1 
i 
I 
1 
\et. 


'l.tal,  lltli    II,  III  le(«i  ndellt  offices. 


•1.  tu 


rl- 


■III   ofTlii'S 


I'el.  If  I'l  .  i.t  .if  llie  III!.  I  I'll 
1  111.    1 

Hiin  .111  of  I.aii.l  M  in.ifiii  rnt    Man.iKPmciil  of  lands  and  rcsol:n^•^       

Hire  111  of  IikIi  111  .Ml  iirv 

K.liKiilioii   III.]  Will. ire  ser\  iia-s 

Ki  sniinx's  !li,.li;i(felllellt  ..     -         

H' in  111  of  M  ,'11  s    I  tevi  liipiiient  and  o|>eralion  Of  helium  pr(>|terl  les.    . 

.Niiliiiii  il  r.irk  .s^r    ife 

M  .Uiaeeii  elil  and  [vrolectlon       _    

M  iiTiU'n.iiKT  an  I  ri  h.ibilit  itmn  of  ph>bic-.il  facilities — 

(     iiistrictl'iii  .- - 

)  L-^    ill'l    \\  iMIlfe  .S.  I  ■,  l(... 

Hiire  III  of  Si«trl  >  t-iNt  les  and  Wildlife- 

\lanaj:einent  in. I  iiueslifation  of  resoiircses 

( OnNirnctioii  .... ...      ..  .... 

Hure  ui  o((  "011111 11  r.  1  il  KkslierK's   .Manimetnenl  and  investig.it  ion  of  re.sourcos  (,S    I  >or   !><' 
Olliif  ot   rernlorti'S 

A.  In:  111  Mr  ilioii  of  P  rr  itorie"     S    Doc.  IH)    

'i  riisl    rerrilor>  (f  the  l'a<-|ft<  Islands     ..     --- 


Tttil,  title  I.  1  tip  irlineiit  of  t  lie  Inli'l 


T  itle  II     IiKToiksaM  i»ay  eoats 
1><  imrlmeiital  OITici* 

( il?ie<.  of  ( 111  m.l  ( in-«    .'Salaries  and  exjienva  .   

I  itfici-  ')(  tt.e  Sol  u  It  or    Salark*  and  expense*   --- 

Hoimevlllf  I'ower  A.  1  ministration:  Olteratkm  and  maintenance  

^.iiiiti»i»tern  lower  Admlulsiratlon:  Ojieratlon  and  nialntriuince 

Hiiri  111  of  ln.li:in  AtTalra 

( leneral  H.lmlnlstriillve  expen.V« 

1  l.juidatlon  o(  Klamath  and  Menominee  Asenctef 

Hu'.-  lU  of  Hei  1  ifiialion 

<  leneral  uivi"Mltral  ions 

( ijit-rul  Win  a  11.1  maintenanoe - -- 

( lener  il  ii.lininptrallve  eijtenses  ..    .    

( ie.  .|i«lf»l  Survey   Surveys,  iu vest igal  ions,  aaU  research 

HuriHU  of  Mini* 

(■<in.vervaiion  anil  devckjpment  of  mineral  reaource* 

He»llh  and  Safety        - 

( letieral  adniiiiLsirative  expenses 

N  iimiial  I 'aril  S«  rvlee    (ieneral  administrative  exprusi  s .   

Klali  ini'l  WiMlifi   .'V  rvlce 

Ollii-e  of  tlie  tonimU-Moner  of  Fi.sh  and  Wlldlile:  Salaries  and  expeases. 
Hureau  of  S(>orts  Klslarii^s  and  Wildlife:  Ocneral  administrative  expeavs. . 
Hure  111  nf  Coiiiinerc-lal  Flsty-rles: 

M  in:i»:eiiieiit  aii'l  investigations  of  resources 

( ieiier  il  ad  111  inistr.il  I  ve  exjtenses 

A.inuiustr  iilon  of  I'ribilof  Lslan(b 

( im.e  of  Ti  rniori..«    ,\dmlnl.irt  ration  of  territories.. 

(Mine  of  the  .Sei  fetary    Salaries  and  expenses 


Budget  esti-      1        House  iiill 
mate  '  \ 


Jin,  iKKi 

1.  JIH.  (KIO  I 

■27,(JOO  1 

913,  (KID  I 

49,(1)0  I 

14.S,  (ail  I 
tiii,i,  (lai  I 
:«!,(*») 

a4f.,  (110 

:ur.,  (ax) 

7-J,  (.K)0 
1  '■(■.,  (KX) 

•1,=.,  laai 

2.  773,(11) 

7,^  IXIO 

dCLV  onrj 

3.  'i.'^i,  (Km 

U3,  (KlO 

3i  804,  000 

212,  .342.  000 


4,  6%,  000 

2,  77'J,  (too 

I,  7:-«i,  i«KI 

].'.  laai,  laX) 

1.  'J7I,(KI0 
^'^'<,  (MKi 
4'i7,  (aaj 


L' 14. 1  aw 
1,  iKai,  ()()0 

46,^  (100 
3(.i6.  000 

27,  172,000 


Total,  title  II.  I)<  i>artment  of  the  Tntertor. 


'Iitil,  Depart  men  I  ofthe  Interior. 


The  Jii  Itii.iry 

1  11,.   1 
( 


iri-  I  f  ipjieal.  .lislriit  courts,  and  other  Judicial  service.': 

y  I'l's  of  jurors  ai».l  i  (iiiimissioners 

1  ri\el  an.)  ndsiTllaiieous  expen.^.s 

Kn«tis«'S  of  referees 


T  ot.il,  title  I,  the  Judiciary. 


Til 


ie  II     Imn  a.srd  i>,")y  m<;ts 
.■-uprenie  Court  of  the  I  nitcd  States: 

Salaries ■ 

.\utoriohile  for  the  Chief  Jiistlc* — ■ 

Court  of  Customs  and  I'aient  Appeals:  Salaries  and  expenses. 

Customs  Court    Salaries  and  expenses 

( 'oiirt  of  Claim-s:  Salaries  and  expen.%s 

<<durts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  judldml  »rvloes: 

Salaries  of  suiiporting  personnel 

A  .lniiiil.str«tivc  onice  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 


32.000 
227,000 
4X7,000 

19,000 

22s,  000 
2,000 

2.V1,  000 
548,000 
282,000 

2,  006, 000 

1,002,000 

az-i,  000 

83,000 

«;,(xx) 

22,000 
66,000 

23.1,000 
24,1100 
29,000 
46,000 

175,000 


6,  189,000 


33,361,000 


I-iiiipuagc 

4.";-'.  000 

5(M,000 


9,')6,000 


Total,  title  II,  the  Judiciary. 
Total,  the  Judiciary. 


78,000 
223 
14,300 
41,240 
28,600 

1,666.000 
74,860 


1,903,223 


2,859,228 


Senate  hill 


$10,(10(1 
1.313,  UK)  I 
•27,000   I 
913,000  I 
49,000 

(:««),  laai  I 
1 4.1, 000 
00,'i,  (aa) 
311.  (lai 

34'i.  11)0 

lu.:.  iiai 
7j.  iiai 

l.Vi.  (lai 

'M.iaai 

■J.  773.(»«» 

7."..  ta.iu 

(>;.5, 000 

3.  ".VI,  (MKJ 

143.  <ajo 


$10,000 
1.313,(100 

27,000 
913,000 

49,000 
(3(a),  000) 
1 45,  000 
(1)5,  00() 
.■141,000 
3f  I,  (KXI 

311'.,  00(1 
7-2,  laX) 

I.V.,  (aio 

(i"i,  ()(¥) 

2,  773,  laai 

7."i,  000 

66,5.  (JOO 

3.  5,'i3,  000 
1 43,  000 


34,  804  000 


34.804.000 


168,068.6.50 


209,791,650 


4,  696,  (^100 

2,  772,  000 
1,  7311,000 


4,  696,  000 

2,  772,  000 
1,  777,  000 


i,y;j4, 000 

800,000 
301),  000 


fi(i3,  000 
200,000 


300.  0(X) 


13,39,5,000 


32,000 
2-27,  000 
487,000 

19,000 

228,000 
2,000 

2.55.  000 

54S,000 

282,000 

2,006,000 

1,002,000 

32.5,000 

83,000 

96,000 

22,000 
66.(X)0 

235. 000 
24,000 
29,000 
46,000 

175,000 


1,  984,000 
8,50,  000 
4(;7,  000 


r/a.  000 

3.5' 1,000 

i,(»<ai,  000 

46,5,  0(¥) 
1/7,  333 


6,189,000 


19,584,000 


Liinpuace 

,50,  000 

351,200 


401,200 


70,000 
223 
14,300 
41,240 
28,600 

1,666,000 
74,860 


1,895,223 


2,296.423 


1,5.  151,333 


32.000 
227,000 
487,000 

19,000 

228,000 
2,000 

2.55,000 

548.000 

282,000 

2,006,000 

1,002,000 

325,000 

83.000 

96,000 

22,000 
66,000 

235,000 
24,000 
29,000 
46,000 

175,000 


6,  189, 000 


21.340,333 


Language 

50,000 

351,200 


401,200 


70,000 
2-^3 
14,300 
41,240 
28,600 

1,666,000 
74.860 


1,805,238 


2,296,423 


Conference 
action 


»10,  000 

1,313,  (KK) 

27.  (XK) 
913.(X)0 

49,  ()(X) 
(300,000) 
145.1100 
(115,  (a)0 
311,000 
341.,  («) 

3  Id,  000 
72,1100 

1  ,'.'■1,  000 
(.,1.(1)0 

2.  773.  (I a) 

7,"i,  (XX) 

r,r,r,.  (xx) 

3.  .'>.53,  (aaj 

14.3,  (KX) 


34,  8(>4,  000 


196,948,6,50 


4,696,000 

2,  772,  000 
1,  777,  000 


1,934,000 
800,  000 
3(X),  000 


663,000 

35(1,  0(X) 
1,(*  (0,000 

465,000 
3(XJ,  000 


15,  057.  000 


32,000 
227,000 
487,000 

19,000 

228.000 
2,000 

255.000 

548,000 

282.000 

2.006,000 

1,002.000 

325.000 

83.000 

96,000 

22,000 
66,000 

235,000 
24,000 
29,000 
46,000 

175,000 


6.  189,000 


21,246,000 


I-!\npuage 

60,  (XX) 

351,200 


401,200 


70.000 
2-23 
14.300 
41,240 
28,600 

1,666,000 
74,860 


1.805.223 


2,296,423 


See  foi»(not(«  at  end  of  tabta. 
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7"/i<  :htii  .<  ifjpitmtntul  a^jproprtalion  biu.  l.itjl  yll.U.  ui,SS) — CuutiniKHl 


March    SO 


l^iU-.  t  eatl- 


I)fp;irtnu-i,'  <'f  Jii.-if ic<> 

lit:.'  I 

i.,-:  \'.  uti .  i';,..~  ml  eci'.cral   iilinii  i>!i  ition: 

^  i.,ir  f^  iii.l  (>\i>t>iis«>-',  cpruT-.i!  lefial  activities  (S.  Doc.  IR) 

V ,'>■<■  in  !  fxjK-n.'ios  i>i  '.v  1 1 nc.'^.sf  ^ 

.-^.ilarii'-  m  I  f\p»'ii-f^.  Hnrc  i  J  of  Prisons 

.•^up!>cr'    rf  I'  S.  pri-  iruT-;  _ 

Otiice  of  A  .nil  I'roptit\     l.iiint.iMon  on  salaries  and  expenses  (i*.  Doc.  18). 


Total,  title  F,  I)i'p:'.rt::..Tit  of  I'>tice. 


Titl.-  II      hup- i.->-'l  pay  cix-it^ 

LtL'  11   irr.v;ti(s  ;iii(l  pi't'.tT  il  ailtii)iii::tration: 
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See  footnotes  at  end  if  table. 
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A  REALISTIC  APPROACH  TO  A  BAL- 
ANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  article. 
written  by  Walter  Lippmann.  which  was 
published  tnis  morning  in  the  press. 
The  burden  of  the  article  Is  the  difficulty 
of  playing  with  the  phrase  "a  balanced 
budget."  and  at  the  same  time  being 
realistic. 

Because  of  the  very  rational  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lippmann  has  dealt  with  this 
subject,  and  because  of  his  learned 
treatment  of  the  problem  itself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  m 
order  that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
others  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record  may  profit  from  Mr.  Lippmanns 
views. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Post,  Mar    30.   1961 ; 
On    thk    Pibst    Phase 
( By  Walter  Llppooann ) 

As  I  am  writing  a  final  article  before  leav- 
ing for  a  few  weeks  in  Europe,  It  is  tempting 
to  look  back  and  do  a  bit  of  generalizing 
about  the  first  2  months  of  the  Kennedy 
admlnlstr  a  tlon . 

The  general  character  of  this  first  phase 
has  been,  I  would  say.  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory. Unlike  1933.  there  was  no  emer- 
gency when  Mr.  Kennedy  took  ofBce.  and  the 
grave  problems  which  he  Is  committed  to 
deal  with  do  not  call  for  crash  soluiions 
but  for  careful  planning  and  perseverance 
over  the  years.  This  Is  true  of  the  problem 
which  Is  central  to  almost  all  the  others  the 
problem  of  overcoming  the  sluggishness 
which  has  characterized  the  American  econ- 
omy since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war. 

As  yet,  the  administration  has  made  no 
frontal  attack  on  this  problem.  It  has  not 
done  so  because  of  a  deliberate  decision  that 
the  country  Is  not  yet  ready  for  It.  Despite 
the  unemployment  and  the  unused  capac- 
ity, the  feeling  that  we  are  In  bad  times  is 
spotty  and  local,  not  general  and  national 
Because  of  the  likelihood  that  a  kind  of 
recovery,  probably  a  shallow  recovery  Is  just 
around  the  corner,  the  President  has  felt 
that  for  the  present  he  must  follow  the 
Elsenhower  economic  ideology  which  was  the 
fiscal  orthodoxy  of  the  age  before  the  great 
depression  Yet  his  principal  advUers  are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  unanimous  In  the  belief 
that  a  very  considerable  departure  from  the 
Elsenhower  Ideology  Is  necessary  if  the 
American  economy  Is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  sixties:  International,  national,  and  lo- 
cal. But  despite  these  opinions  the  adminis- 
tration Is  operating  within  the  Elsenhower 
slogans  and  stereotypes  about  the  budget 
This  Is  not  because  the  Kennedy  men  believe 
In  them  but  because  there  are  large  major- 
ities In  both  parties  who  do  believe  In  them. 


A.s  between  th*-  KeiiU'Cly  clNTns.e.  whl..n 
Is  being  held  f)ivk.  and  the  Elsenhnwrr  d'>.  - 
trine,  which  holds  It  back,  the  crucial  and 
renfrni  i<sue  Is  not  whether  the  KeUer.il 
budget  shouM  be  balanced  The  Kennedy 
doctrine,  whl-h  Is  stated  but  tvit  heavily 
emphasized  Ir.  hut  weeks  budget  me.^!»age.  U 
th.it  Federal  reveii'ies  and  expenditures 
should  be  In  balance  "over  the  yenrs  of  the 
business  cycle  ' — about  4  or  5  years  The 
Eisenhower  d'-ctrlne  Is  that,  regardless  of 
the  business  ryrie  the  budicet  -ihould  be  In 
bal.ince  every  ye;»r  If  tne  budi^et  is  not  In 
balance  annu.  My,  even  as  now  In  a  year  of 
recession  the  El.senhower  Idetilogy  demands 
that  p<^)lr.i>-ia!is  and  editors  should  regard 
thi.s  a.<5  deplMr:ible  and  that  the  Prr-^ideiit 
should    ap<iliig:ze    for    It 

The  true  anrl  emerging  Kennedy  dx-trlne  is 
that  In  a  year  of  recession  there  ought  to 
be  a  deficit  anl  that  In  years  of  boom  there 
ought  to  be  a  sirplus  When,  as  has  been  the 
case  since  Uie  early  1950's  there  Is  a  chronic 
sluggLshne-s.";  i:i  the  eciicniy.  It  Is  an  un- 
s<und  fiscal  pi  llcy  to  try  to  achieve  a  budget 
surplus 

To  many  t.ils  souf;d.s  like  t!ie  gr-'ssest 
heresy  It  sh<  cks  them  to  hear  it  said  that 
when  there  Is  so  much  uneniploynieiit  and 
when  the  econ  jtny  l.s  running  10  percent  be- 
low Its  n'lrnuil  capacity  there  ought  to  be  a 
deficit  But  tnat  Is  exactly  what  the  great 
majority  of  modern  economists  are  saying, 
partlcu;  irly  those  on  whom  the  Kennedy 
administration  depends 

But  the  President  has  niit  yet  braced 
him.sclf  to  the  efT  irt  >if  expi.iltiing  to  thei 
public  the  dlfT'jrence  between  balancing  the 
buuget  annually  and  balancing  it  over  the 
bu.';lness  cycle  Yet  most  of  what  he  has 
promised  to  do.  most  of  what  for  the  long 
pull  urgently  needs  to  be  done  depends  on 
explaining  th.s  theoretical  Lssue  to  the 
people. 

To  expl:'.l:i  it  seems  at  tirr.es  like  trying 
to  explain  to  a  man  that  the  earth  is  not 
fl.i',  as  It  seems  to  him  but  rhr'.t  it  l.s  in 
fact  round  "It  Is  fiat,"  he  can  be  heard  to 
say.  wherever  I  have  been  "  So  with  budget 
balancing  Say  to  a  m.an  that  the  Federal 
budget  "Should  be  out  of  balance  when  the 
econnrny  is  In  recession,  he  Is  likely  to  reply 
that  he  and  all  other  decent  and  hoivirahle 
men  live  wUnin  their  income  and  why 
?houId  the  Go.ernmen*  be  disreputable'' 

It  Is  a  compUc'.ited  thing  tn  explain  why 
the  earth  Is  round  It  Is  a  complicated  thing 
to  explain  that  the  Federal  budget  is  not 
only  an  accouiitlng  of  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. It  Is  also  a  great  fiscal  engine  which 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy  has  to  be 
niaiiagcd  In  such  a  way  as  to  proniote  a  sta- 
bilized growth  "f  the  economy  It  Is  a  make- 
weight which  has  to  be  swung  from  deficit 
to  surplus  and  from  surplus  to  deficit  to 
compensate  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle  There  Is  nothing  sinister  or 
mvsterlous  In  this  Idea  But  It  Is  a  new 
idea,  new  at  leiust  to  a  great  many  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  there 
further  morriing  business''  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


PRESIDKJx-T  KLNNFDY  MOVKS  TO 
DIsntlBUTE  ON  MORE  EQUI- 
TABLF.  BASIS  FFDFRAL  CON- 
TliACrS  FOR  DEFENSE  FROC'UiiE- 
MEN T  IN  LABOR  SURPLUS  AREAS 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
subject  tif  cicfrn.se  .spending  l.s  an  appro- 
piiate  one.  in  thi-  light  of  tlie  cdinniend- 
ably  foi  tiiiigiit  and  thoroughly  undei- 
stundable  message  Pre.sident  Kennedy 
sent  on  Tuesday  to  the  Cungre.ss 

I  b<-lieve  It  l.s  also  timely  to  discu.ss 
"inefly  a  recent  development  related  to 
the  i.ssue  (jf  ievitaii/.alion  of  aitnis  and 
coniniunitie.s  .suffering  the  economic 
consequences  of  substantial  and  persist- 
ent um'inpk)ymfnt 

As  is  well  known  to  the  Memljers  of 
this  b(Kiy.  President  KeiintKly.  in  his 
■  Program  for  Economic  Recovery  and 
Oiowth,  d>"livered  to  the  Congress  on 
February  2.  1961,  stated  his  intention 
"to  improve  the  machinery  by  which 
Federal  contracts  can  be  channeled  to 
firms  located  in  labor  surplus  areas." 

I  commend  the  President  s  statement 
of  pui'ixise,  and  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problems  he  and 
his  administration  face  in  seeking  its 
fulfillnit'nt  Fur  example,  in  an  efTort  to 
implement  his  jxilicy  pronouncement, 
the  IX'partment  of  Defense  developed  a 
plan  to  set  aside  certain  military  pro- 
curement to  be  bid  upon  by.  or  negoti- 
ated with,  firms  located  in  areas  of  re- 
corded substantial  labor  surplu.s,  in  order 
to  help  improve  the  economy  of  those 
areas  But,  on  March  3,  the  Comp- 
troller General  ruled  against  the  De- 
fense Department's  plan  and  he  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not,  "in 
the  ab.sence  of  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  assure  the  lowest  obtain- 
able price   ■ 

The  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral was  greeted  as  "great  news  by  the 
esteemed  minority  whip,  the  energetic 
senior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr 
KrcHELl — that  is.  according  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  March  18  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  in  which  was  added 
the  unfortunate  comment — attributed 
to  my  dear  friend,  the  Senator  from 
California — that  "it  is  unthinkable  for 
the  President  to  try  to  turn  the  defense 
program  into  a  vast  WPA   project." 

In  cognizance  of  this  reported  state- 
ment. I  offer  the  observation  that  in 
the  President's  message  on  February  2 
there  was  not  a  word  or  phrase  that 
would  support  the  unwarranted  con- 
struction placed  upon  it  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 
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I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  California  for  the  de- 
ftn.se  contracts  which  have  helped  to 
make  his  State  the  great  industrial 
ctnter  it  has  l>ecomf.  In  this  connec- 
tion. I  note  in  '.he  Congressional 
(Quarterly's  Weekly  Report  for  the  week 
iiiding  March  24.  15»61,  a  table  which 
lists  the  military  personnel,  pay,  and 
luocurement  by  Statt,  for  the  fiscal  year 
A  Inch  ended  June  31.  1960.  I  observe 
that  California  leadi  all  other  States 
\  iiy  .substantially  in  every  category. 
Especially  do  I  note  that  the  value  of 
listed  militai-y  procurement  actions  for 
California  was  in  exi?rss  of  $4.8  billion, 
representing  23  7  per.-rnt  of  all  procure- 
nifiit  which  could  be  listed  as  being  dis- 
tributable on  a  State-by-State  basis.  I 
should  add  that  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  much  of  ai  item  of  $2.05  bil- 
lion "not  distributee!  by  State"  repre- 
st'ntjj  additional  military  procurement 
actions  for  Califom  a  not  Included  In 
the  precentage  cited  Only  one  other 
State — New  York— is  shown  in  the  table 
as  having  benefited  by  more  than  10 
percent — less  than  h(  If  of  the  figure  for 
California.  The  military  procurement 
actions  for  New  York;  in  the  fiscal  year 
1960  amounted  to  $2.37  billion,  or  11.7 
percent  of  total. 

Mr.  President,  it  i;.  not  my  desire  to 
fan  the  coals  of  sectional  antagonism: 
but  I  point  out  thf  t  23.7  percent  of 
military  procurement,  actions  accruing 
to  firms  in  an  individual  State  in  a 
.single  fiscal  year  is  inordinately  high. 
Eight  States,  including  West  Virginia, 
participated  at  a  level  of  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  or  lower.  West  Virginia 
ranked  47th  on  the  militarj'  procure- 
ment actions  list. 

In  active  duty  militaiT  payrolls  and 
civilian  employees  payrolls,  California 
far  out-paced  the  other  States,  too.  On 
the  military  payroll  list.  West  Virginia 
ranked  49th. 

We  have  seen  the  sieady  growth  in  the 
number  of  areas  classified  as  having 
substantial  labor  suiplus — meaning,  of 
course,  a  high  rate  of  anemployment.  It 
IS  an  extremely  abstract  and  unrealistic 
view  of  our  national  economy  which 
would  maintain  that  the  effects  of  this 
increase  are  not  felt  tragically  by  the 
whole  economy. 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  Memt)er  of  this  l)ody  can  find 
(xrcasion  for  rejoicing — as  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  seems  to  have 
done,  -according  to  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle— about  any  difficulty  the  President 
experiences  in  aiding  these  labor  surplus 
areas  Perhaps  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eials  ruling  was  "good  news"  for  Cali- 
fornia, but  not  for  numerous  other  States 
which  need  to  share  more  equitably  in 
the  distribution  of  the  defense  dollar. 

Unemployment  is  a  national  problem, 
and  Its  solution  must,  be  framed  in  na- 
tional terms,  using  ijvery  available  in- 
strument at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Are  we  a  union  of  States  only  when 
confronted  by  an  external  threat?  I  say 
we  must  be  a  union  of  States  when  faced 
with  the  problems  indigenous  to  our  own 
population,  too. 

The  defense  expenditures  of  some  $43 
billion  or  more  are  a  vital  stimulant  to 


our  national  economy.  With  the  "multi- 
plier effect"  they  comprise  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  gross  national  product.  It 
is  therefore  in  the  interest  not  only  of 
equity  but  of  our  national  economic  well- 
being  that  these  funds  be  as  widely  allo- 
cated throughout  our  economy  as  is  prac- 
ticable. A  serious  imbalance  of  defense 
dollar  distribution  has  been  permitted  to 
develop  and  exist  during  the  past  decade, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  problem  of  labor  surplus 
in  many  areas.  It  is  a  situation  that 
will  be  most  difficult  to  right,  especially 
in  the  light  of  factors  pointed  up  by  the 
Comptroller  General's  ruling  relating  to 
the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  and  appropriations  acts. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  vei-y  forceful  statement 
he  is  making  in  the  Senate  today.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  this  entire  problem 
Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York.  We  had  some  dis- 
cussion of  it  yesterday.  The  .scholarly 
and  careful  analysis  which  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  making  here  today 
adds  greatly  to  the  efforts  which  many 
of  us  from  other  States  are  making  in 
this  same  field. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  appreciative 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
explain,  not  only  as  he  is  doing  today, 
but  as  he  has  explained  it  before,  his 
intense  interest  in  the  equity  involved  in 
the  matter  of  the  allocation  of  defense 
contracts;  and  I  compliment  him.  Of 
course.  I  compliment  all  Senators  who 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  disparity  which 
now  exists  in  the  distribution  of  our  pro- 
curement program.  West  Virginia  is  but 
one  of  several  States.  Mr.  President,  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  labor  sur- 
plus areas  with  its  debilitating  effects. 
Of  course,  we  know  of  the  degree  of  en- 
largement of  the  number  of  these  areas 
as  a  consequence  of  the  recent  report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  revealed 
that,  as  of  February  1961  there  were  101 
major  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
In  these  areas  alone  the  work  force  totals 
29  million  persons. 

In  the  instance  of  West  Virginia,  we 
know  that  our  problem  stems  largely 
from  a  long  period  of  dependence  on  coal 
mining  as  our  major  industi-y  and  the 
mainstay  of  our  economy.  But  even 
though  we  are  proud  of  the  many  years 
when  West  Virginia  coal  fueled  the  fac- 
tories, furnaces,  and  railroads  of  Amer- 
ica, we  know  that  West  Virginians  did 
not  create  the  carboniferous  p>eriod  when 
the  coal  was  formed — any  more  than 
Calilornians  today  create  the  wonderful 
climate  which  has  made  the  southern 
part  of  their  State  a  natural  center  of 
the  aircraft  industry,  for  example. 

I  cite  these  facts  of  geology  and  cli- 
matology, over  which  we  as  individuals 
have  no  control,  and  I  insist  they  are 
relevant  to  our  national  economy.  And 
there  are  other  equally  relevant  histori- 
cal and  technological  facts  over  which 
no  individual,  or  group  of  individuals,  or 
State  has  had  control.    But  as  a  na- 


tion— as  a  union  of  States — we  have  the 
capability  for  planned  and  intelligent 
action  which  we  do  not  have  as  a  mere 
aggregate  of  separate  States. 

Therefore,  though  I  do  not  doubt  the 
authority  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
and  though  I  do  not  question  the  legal 
position  on  which  his  ruling  was  based, 
I  hope  the  President  will  not  be  perma- 
nently blocked  in  his  praiseworthy  efforts 
to  have  distributed  on  a  more  equitable 
basis  the  Federal  contracts  for  military 
]M-ocuremcnt.  so  that  labor  surplus  areas 
will  not  increase  either  in  degree  of  per- 
si.siency  or  in  numbers. 

The  continued  development  and  utili- 
zation of  our  human  resources  and  in- 
dustrial facilities  play  as  vital  a  role  in 
our  total  national  security  as  does  our 
Defense  Establishment.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  seek  to 
use  dcfen.sc  expenditures,  wherever  feasi- 
ble and  practicable,  to  maintain  a  viable 
economy. 

This  does  not  imply  turning  the  de- 
fense program  into  a  vast  WPA  project 
as  the  minority  whip  mistakenly  inter- 
preted the  President's  proposed  program. 
Nor  does  it  signify  the  President's  pro- 
posed program.  Nor  does  it  signify  the 
President's  intent  to  circumvent  procure- 
ment regulations  in  order  to  "solve  social 
problems  " — as  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  is  further  quoted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  as  having  said  was 
another  purpose  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  the  Defense  Department's  plan. 

However,  the  recent  "White  House  di- 
rective and  the  Defense  Department's 
program  for  implementation  do,  in  my 
judgment,  presume  a  recognition  of  the 
intricate  web  of  human,  economic,  tech- 
nological, and  military  factors  which 
comprise  our  total  national  defensive 
strength.  I  say  that,  within  this  context 
of  thinking,  and  although  the  Defense 
Department's  prop>osed  plan  of  action  is 
hedged  in  by  legalistic  restrictions  which 
were  imposed  by  law  at  a  time  when  the 
economy  was  in  better  health,  it  is  a 
thoroughly  legitimate  and  commendable 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  use  some  of  the  immense  military  ex- 
penditures to  help  revitalize  our  sagging 
economy  in  areas  where  such  help  is 
most  needed. 

So  that  there  may  be  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem  about  which  I 
have  been  sE>eaking,  and  so  that  the  com- 
ments attributed  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  to  which  I  have  voiced 
exception,  may  be  noted  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  published.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  President,  to  have 
printed  in  tlie  Record  the  news  article 
from  the  March  18,  1961.  Washington 
Daily  News  and  the  text  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  ruling  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  dated  March  3,  1961,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Dally    News. 
Mar.  18.  1961] 

Campbell       Rejects      Defense       Contracts 
Plan — Depressed  Area  Am  Runs  Into  GAO 

SNAG 

(By  Jack  Steele) 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell  has 
put  a  major  crimp  in  President  Kennedy's 
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proposal  to  channel  more  defense  contracts 
Into  depressed  areas. 

Mr.  Campbell,  In  an  anannonnced  ruling 
nearly  2  weeks  ago.  rejected  a  plan  de- 
veloped by  the  Defemae  Dep«rtinent — tn 
response  to  a  Kennedy  directive  to  do  this. 

Under  the  defense  plan.  100  percent  of 
some  military  orders  would  have  been  divert- 
ed to  &rms  In  so-called  labor-surplus  areas. 


But  the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that, 
under  a  rider  attached  by  Congreps  to  the 
defense  appropriation  bill.  It  is  Ulegul  to 
pay  price  differentials  to  divert  delense  con- 
tracts to  companies  in  depressed  areas 

Mr.  Campbell  held  that,  under  the  defense 
plan  to  shift  all  of  the  procurement  of  some 
military  supplies  to  firms  )n  these  arciis. 
there  would  be  no  way  to  assure  the  Gov- 
ernment was  obtaining  the  lowest  pos.sib:e 
price. 

Mr.  Campbell's  ruling  was  cheered  today 
as  "great  news"  by  Senator  Thomas  H 
KucHEL  of  rallfornla.  Senate  Repufcltcan 
whip 

When  the  President  announced  his  pro- 
posal and  directive  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  his  economic  message  to  Congress 
on  February  2.  Senator  Kuchel  charged  it 
was    "regrettable,    unfortunate   and    lUeg.ii." 

"It  is  unthinkable  for  the  President  to  try 
to  turn  the  defense  program  into  a  vast  WPA 
project."  Senator  Kxtchu,  said   today 

"The  law  which  prohibits  this  Is  plain  If 
he  wants  to  solve  social  problems,  he  will 
have  to  send  separate  legislation  to  Congress 
to  do  it." 

The  Defense  Department  has  notified  the 
White  House  of  Mr.  Campbell's  stand,  thus 
returning  the  problem  to  the  Preside :it 

His    apparent   alternatives  are; 

1.  To  abandon  the  effort  to  shunt  enough 
defense  contracts  to  depressed  areas  to  he!p 
relieve  their  plight. 

2  To  ask  Congress  to  amend  the  law  so 
price  differentials  can  be  paid  on  such  con- 
tracU 

The  latter  move  would  stir  up  strong  op- 
position In  Congress  from  Members  who  do 
not  want  their  States  to  lose  defei.se  orders 

SOME   OIVEBSION 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Defense  De- 
partment can  divert  a  percentage  of  each 
military  order  to  firms  In  depressed  areas 

It  does  this  by  ordering  a  "set-aside"  of  a 
portion  of  the  procurement  for  such  firms, 
proTlded  they  match  tbe  low  bid  submitted 
by  companies  which  sougbt  the  contract  in 
competitive  bidding. 

The  Defense  Departm«Bt  cod  tended  that, 
with  many  areas  of  the  Nation  now  claaeed 
as  labor-surplus  areas,  It  could  be  reason- 
ably sure  It  would  pay  no  price  differentials 
If  It  restricted  bidding  on  some  contracts  to 
firms  in  these  areas. 

Mr  Campbell  rejected  this  thesis,  holding: 
that  the  Government  could  not  be  sure  It 
got  the  lowest  price — as  required  by  law — 
unless  each  contract  was  open  to  un- 
restricted bidding. 


CoMPTROLLXa  Gkneral 

or  THi  Unttid  States. 
Wa.ihtngton,  DC,  March  3.  l9St 
To  the  Honorable  the  SBcaKTAST  or  Detenss 

Deas  Mk.  SEcxETAaT:  We  have  a  letter 
dated  February  25.  1961.  frctn  the  Assistant 
Secretary  (Installations  and  Logistics),  ask- 
ing to  be  advised  whether  our  office  would 
object  to  the  use  of  total  set-asides  of  cer- 
tain procurements  for  award  to  firms  In  labor 
surplus  areas.  In  the  light  of  the  prohibition 
contained  in  section  593  at  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1901  egetnnt  the  payment 
of  price  dlfTerentiaJs  on  contracts  made  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  economic  disloca- 
tions. 

The  letter  refers  to  a  Presidential  request 
to  you.  the  Secretary  oX  Labor,  and  the  Ad- 


mJnlstrator.  General  Services  Admlnlstratlun, 
for  recommendations  as  to  improved  meiin.s 
for  channeling  contracts  to  areas  of  lab^ir 
surplus.  It  Is  stated  to  be  the  con.'iensus  of 
all  agencies  concerned  that  to  increase 
measurably  the  volume  of  contract  award.s  to 
such  firms  total  set-aaides  of  appropriate 
procurements  :'or  aw.u-d  extlvL3i-.t.'.>  to  such 
firms  should  be  made  In  ynur  ilfp.i.TnuMit. 
such  set-a.side.'-  wnvild  be  made  ui-.der  criteria 
similar  to  those  currently  applicable  to  small 
bus  mess  firm.'; 

Both  the  small  business  and  labor  surplus 
arerv  preferences  In  award  of  Governmeni 
contr.icts  had  their  origin  In  the  policies 
declared  in  tl-e  Defense  Pr'Xluctinn  Act  of 
lyoO.  64  iii.it  TUB.  and  amcndnieutji  thereto. 
aad  In  \  iriou.'  Executive  ^'rder.^  jud  iiipijle- 
me.itary  dirertives  Issued  tn  implement 
fhis?  pfiicte^  .\t  an  e.irly  stage  In  the 
devei  >pmpn'  if  these  pr  .i;rams  this  office 
had  occasion  ••>  consldir  certain  leo;al  que.>^- 
tions  presente  I  a.s  t.i  the  propriety  uf  pay- 
ment of  apprcprlated  funds  under  coninicts 
awarded  thereunder  The  position  taken 
was  that  when  ad.  ertising  of  public  con- 
tr.icts wa.-<  r.;qulred  l>y  law  <>w  irda  shoviUl  be 
made  only  to  'esponiiible  bidders  whise  bld.i, 
conforming  to  the  Invitations,  would  be 
mi«t  adv.iiit.it'Pou.s  t'l  the  C;ov<'r:.nient  price 
and  other  factors  coasiderecl.  ;iiid  that 
awards  to  otiier  th.iu  the  1  iw  bidders  could 
not  properly  i>e  n^ade  solely  on  the  basis  of 
small  busiues.  status  or  surplus  labor  area 
loc.ituin  (Se''28C<jmp  don  662.  31  Id  270: 
31  Id  317  I  However,  in  view  of  the  author- 
ity to  enter  into  contracts  by  negotiation 
during  the  pcrlixl  of  a  nation. d  emergency 
procl. limed  b.  the  Pre.'-ideiit.  contained  m 
section  2iCMl»  o(  the  .\rmed  Services  Pro- 
curement .\ct  oX  1947  I  now  10  U  S  C  2.104  .  .i » 
ill  ,  and  111  the  corresponding  section  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  r-f  1949.  It  wj\s  stated  that  this 
otnce  would  not  object  U^  piiymei.ts  under 
contracts  nepctlated  pursu.mt  to  that  au- 
th  jrlty  with  ;:maJl  business  firms  or  bidders 
m  labor  surplus  area^s  upon  administrative 
determmatloi.  ttiat  such  awurd.s  were  neces- 
sary ui  the  pi.blic  Interest. 

The  <^ni.i:i  busltiess  {^reference  w;ls  there- 
after given  m  ire  express  legislative  sanction 
by  the  en.acTnent  of  the  .small  Uusliies.s  Ac 
of  15*5.3  1 67  slat  Ji2>  The  procedures 
adi'pted  with  re.-^pect  to  awrads  to  labor  sur- 
plus .wea  firms,  however,  beciime  Uie  subject 
of  contruversy  in  Congress,  which  resulted 
m  the  enacrnieiu,  iii  section  644  of  tJie  De- 
fence Appropriations  Act  of  1934  1 67  Stat 
3571.  of  the  limitation.  ldent;ral  to  that 
appearing  as  section  523  of  the  1;>61  .Appro- 
priation Act  pr  jhibitiii,?  the  expenditure  rif 
appropriated  funds  for  the  payment  of  price 
differentials  ^.■n  contracts  made  for  the  pur- 
pose  of   relieving   economic  dlslocatioua 

The  language  of  the  pr.-v^,  lefives  little 
r^'^ni  for  doubt,  and  exauuiiat.un  of  the 
legislative  hl.'.t4)ry  confirms,  that  the  Intent 
of  the  Cons^ress  wjw  th.it  the  practice  of 
negotiating  contracts  with  labor  surplus 
area  firms  wlilch  would  met?r  tlie  lowest 
price  offered  by  any  other  b.drtcr  <n  a 
deaignauxl  pnxrurement  ml^bt  be  continued 
but  that  lio  such  contj-;ict  c«ju;d  be  a^.irdcd 
at  a  price  In  exce«  of  the  Ijwest  available 
The  prohibition  originated  as  a  Senate  com- 
mittee amendrvrt  to  the  House  bill  i  see 
S  Bept  No  8)  8;}d  Cong,  1st  sess  ,  p  11), 
and  In  the  firm  proposed  by  that  committee 
was  apparently  intended  tt>  prohibit  the 
payment  of  appropriated  funds  on  any  con- 
tract neg.>tUu;d  fur  the  purpose  of  c >rrect- 
Ini;  or  preventing  ecunofluc  dislt^ciitlous 
On  the  fl'Xir  >f  tlie  Senate  .a  strenuous  ef- 
fort was  matle  to  eliminate  the  proi-lso  but 
it  was  adopted  In  the  form  pro!K««d  by  the 
committee.  (See  Cowgressiomal  Record,  vol 
99.  pt,  7.  pp.  9500-9506  )  The  House  rejected 
the  Senate  lunendment,  and  In  coiiference 
the  proviso  as  finally  enacted  was  substi- 
tuted.     (See   H.   Rept.   No.    1015.  83d   Cong  . 


l.st  ses.s  )  Tl.e  Intent  of  the  provision  is  fur- 
ther clarified  by  debate  which  occurred  in 
both  Hfiusps  upon  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  (See  Concres.-^iowai.  Record,  vol. 
y9.    pt    8.   pp     10252    10258.    10339    10349.) 

On  the  record  *  e  must  construe  Uie  11ml- 
t.iLion  In  question  as  precluding  the  expend- 
iture by  the  defense  establishmeut  of  ap- 
pr  »pr:ated  funds  under  any  contract 
aw  irdcd  on  the  basis  of  a  latxir  .surplus  area 
.sltrintlon  at  a  price  In  excels  of  the  lowest 
obtnln:»hle  nn  nn  unrestricted  solicitation 
cf  bids  or  proposals 

In  the  referencfd  !eir.-r  It  Is  auif^tested 
that  If  total  set-.vs!des  were  made  only  where 
Ihire  wa-  a  rea.'on.tble  expectation  lh.it 
bid-,  or  pri>j)<»'.nls  would  be  obtilned  from 
u  sufficient  number  of  respuusible  labor 
furp'.'.is  urea  concerns  to  insure  fair  and 
rea«jnabJe  prices,  no  question  of  a  price 
differential  would  be  involved 

Th»  fallacy  of  ihit  suir.restlon  Js  that  it 
u  mid  substltii'e  f.ilr  and  rea«onable  prices 
for  '.iir  lowest  price  obtainable 

Ir.  the  light  of  the  clearly  expressed  In- 
t^n:  r>f  the  C"  m-rrcss.  which  has  been  re- 
priced without  change  in  each  annual  ap- 
prjpr!ii*on  act  since  19J4.  *c  do  not  Itel 
that  we  c  >uld.  with  pr  .ptr  reg.ud  for  our 
obligations  t*""  the  Citxkjre.ss,  a<.-cept  any 
showtr.g  or  determination  of  a  fair  and 
rrrx^onabk^  price  as  establishing  that  such 
price  wa.-.  the  lowest  obtainable  In  the  ab- 
torcT  of  free  and  unrestricted  competition 
Sincerely  y  jurs. 

J    '-.EVH     CaM1-«EI.L 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  Prpsident  I  wi.sh 
to  makf  a  very  short  reply  to  the  com- 
mont.s  which  have  been  uttered  by  my 
friend  the  able  .senior  Senator  from  West 
Virfinia 

A  number  of  weeks  a^o  the  President 
f)f  the  United  States  announeed  he  had 
diitcted  the  D«'partment  of  I)efen.se. 
amon-  c>thrr  aj-'cncies  of  the  rxecutive 
branch— I  think  I  quote  hts  word.s  cor- 
rectly— 

To  UUie  i<rompt  steps  to  Improve  tlie  ma- 
chinery   by    which    Federal    contract.s^ 

Meaning  In  this  instance.  Federal  de- 
feni?e  contracts — 

Can  b«'  channeled  to  firms  located  In  labor 
surplus   are. 13 

At  the  time  the  President  made  Uiat 
.statiment  public  I  objected  to  it.  I  said 
it  wa.s  resTrettable.  unfortunate,  and 
lHo!:al  I  pointed  out  a  section  of  the 
DcfeiLse  Department  Appropriation  Act 
which  i.s  now  the  law,  arid  which  pro- 
vides; 

P'oitd-tl  further.  Tliat  no  furMls  herein 
appropriated  sh.iU  t>e  used  fur  tlie  paymeut 
of  a  price  deferential  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  economic 
dl.ilocatlons 

The  Comptroller  Creneral  of  the 
United  State.s.  as  my  able  fr-end  from 
West  Virginia  has  indicated,  issued  a 
ruhnK  earlier  this  month.  In  a  word, 
h''  determined  that  defense  moneys 
under  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
could  not  be  used  to  channel  defense 
contracts  into  labor  surplus  areas. 

Yesterday  I  put  a  copy  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Comptroller  General  Into  the  REronn, 
I  .simply  refer  to  it  today. 

I  think  It  Ls  fair  for  me  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  Comptroller  General 
agrees  with  the  position  which  I  took 
oriKinally,  that  the  suggesUojn  of  the 
President  was  illegaL 
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I  also  said  at  the  time — and  I  was 
quoted  correctly  by  my  friend  from  West 

Virginia — 

It  la  unthinkable  for  the  President  to  try 
to  turn  the  defense  program  Into  a  vast  WPA 

project. 

I  said  it  then.  I  meant  it.  I  repeat 
It  today.     I  mean  it  now. 

Yesterday  I  tried  (is  best  I  could  to 
i)oint  out,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
states  that  I  believe  the  money  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
propriates for  use  b.y  the  Department 
of  Defense  ought  to  Ite  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  -"for  one  single,  sole, 
solitary  purpose,  and  that  is  to  deter- 
mine how  best  and  how  most  efficiently 
defense  appropriatiori  money  should  be 
expended  to  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  strongest  posture  of 
defense  necessary  to  maintain  our  free- 
dom, to  deter  aggression,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  combat  it. 

Mr  President.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  testifying  iDefore  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  a  year 
ago,  said  precisely  the  same  thing.  The 
Department  of  Def(!nse  officials  then 
toe*  the  position— I  believe  they  would 
take  the  same  position  today — that  the 
Department  of  Defense  should  not  be 
saddled  with  an  addll  ional  responsibility 
to  relieve  unemployment  in  this  country. 

My  friend  is  corrett,  and  I  agree  with 
him.  when  he  says  that  imemployment 
is  a  problem  of  national  concern.  I 
recall  to  my  friend  1  rom  West  Virginia 
that  only  the  other  day  in  this  Chamber, 
we  considered  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  additional  unemployment 
compensation.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  each  State  should  care  for  its 
owTi  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  tha';  each  State  should 
take  care  of  its  own  and  that  no  one 
State  in  the  American  Union  should  re- 
ceive any  assistance  In  ameliorating  im- 
employment in  the  State  from  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  Senator  from  California  objected 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  recall 
to  my  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  I 
voted  with  him  in  opposition  to  what 
.seemed  to  me  to  be  an  amendment  based 
on  the  theory  that  each  State  should 
look  after  its  own  interests  alcme.  Amer- 
ica is  a  Union,  in  emergency  and  out  of 
it  Unemployment  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  should  have  the  urgent  and  con- 
tinuing attention  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  My  friend  from  West  Virginia 
and  I  voted  alike  in  this  instance,  aiKl 
we  were  on  the  prevailing  side. 

My  only  point,  Mr.  President,  Is  to 
say.  most  simply,  that  in  my  judgment 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  pro- 
digious enough  task  in  determining  how 
best  our  defense  should  be  provided  and 
how  best  it  should  be  maintained.  There 
are  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  have  and  should  continue 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  determining 
how  best  the  Federal  Government  might 
be  of  assistance  in  ameliorating  imem- 
ployment in  our  country. 


Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  that  we 
have  these  discussions  spread  upon  the 
RicoRO,  because  if  the  issue  in  this  de- 
bate is  simply  whether  defense  moneys 
ought  to  be  used  for  social  purposes, 
however  laudable  they  may  be,  then  let 
Uie  issue  be  Joined.  I  have  very,  very 
little  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  the  years  has  written  clearly  into 
defense  appropriation  statutes  a  prohi- 
bition against  using  defense  moneys  for 
the  relief  of  labor  surplus  areas.  That 
was  a  decision  not  lightly  made.  It  was 
a  decision  not  made  a  short  time  ago.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  over 
the  years.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Oovemment  over  the  years.  I  think  it 
is  a  wise  p>olicy.  I  think  it  is  a  policy 
which  ought  to  be  continued. 

Speaking  for  myself,  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  Congress  will  continue  the 
policy. 

CONORATULATIONS    TO    A    GREAT 
DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  two  centuries  since  the  fertility  and 
the  marvelous  productivity  of  its  soil 
first  was  recognized,  California  agricul- 
ture has  undergone  a  series  of  economic 
and  technical  revolutions  which  have 
brought  it  to  the  position  of  national 
leadership  in  value  of  all  crops. 

Throughout  this  long  period,  one  tyF>e 
of  agricultural  activity  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  California  and  one 
product  has  achieved  great  significance 
in  the  statistics  covering  returns  from 
cultivation  of  foods  and  fibers. 

The  growing  and  processing  of  grapes 
has  been  carried  on  in  California  Jiince 
the  arrival  of  the  earliest  Spanish  priests 
and  the  building  of  the  long  chain  of 
missions.  Large  quantities  of  liable 
grapes  and  almost  all  of  the  supply  of 
domestic  raisins  are  the  product  of 
California  farms  and  vineyards. 

The  past  century  has  seen  scientific 
grape  culture  undertaken  and  extended 
on  a  scale  which  the  world  never  b(jfore 
witnessed  and  in  a  fashion  unmatched 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  As  a  con- 
sequence, California  occupies  first  rank 
as  a  producer  of  wine,  and  today  85 
percent  of  all  the  domestic  wine  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  comes  from 
California.  The  economic  importance 
of  this  activity  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  California  vineyards  and  wineries 
employ,  including  seasonal  workers,  ap- 
proximately 111,000  persons. 

The  centennial  of  modern  California 
viticulture  occurs  this  week.  On  April 
1,  1861,  thanks  to  the  vision  of  pioneers 
in  agriculture  who  foresaw  great  ix)ssi- 
bilities  in  broad-scale  grapegrowing 
and  winemaking,  the  first  planned  and 
organized  steps  were  taken  to  put  these 
operations  on  a  truly  scientific  basis. 
Subsequently,  during  the  century  end- 
ing on  Saturday,  California  both  trans- 
planted cuttings  and  practices  of  the 
Old  World  to  America's  Pacific  frontier 
and  embarked  on  operations  and  pro- 
cedures which  brought  vast  improve- 
ment in  cultivation  of  vineyards  and 
processing  of  their  Juice-laden  crop. 

The  California  agriculturalists  who 
today    gather    nearly    3    million    tons 


of  this  luscious  fruit  owe  an  incalcul- 
able debt  to  those  ancestors  who  a  cen- 
tury ago  laid  the  stable  foundation  for 
what  has  become  truly  a  major  and  a 
distinctive  California  industry.  I  be- 
lieve this  100th  anniversary  is  worthy  of 
national  notice,  as  has  been  taken  in 
the  legislature  of  my  native  State.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  California  Legislature  honoring 
those  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  this  colorful,  enterprising,  and 
wealth-creating  form   of  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate   Joint   Resolution    30 

Joint  resolution   relating  to  the  centennial 
of    modern    California    vltlculttire 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  California  on 
April  1,  1861,  enacted  a  Joint  resolution  re- 
questing the  then  Gov.  John  O.  Downey 
to  appoint  a  comniisf.Ion  to  consider  ways 
and  means  best  adapted  to  promote  the  im- 
provement and  culttire  of  the  grapevine  in 
California;  and 

Whereas  this  farslghted  action  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  Col.  Agoston  Harasz- 
thy  to  the  conunlsslon  and  his  subsequent 
voyage  to  Europe,  a  mission  from  which  he 
returned  with  more  than  100,000  cuttings 
of  about  300  varieties  of  grapes,  all  choice 
wine  types;  and 

Whereas  the  foresight  and  initiative  ex- 
hibited by  Colonel  Haraszthy  was  typical  of 
the  man,  who  also  was  among  the  first  to 
advocate  a  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
who  develoi>ed,  at  his  Buena  Vista  ranch  at 
Sonoma,  one  of  the  world's  finest  wineries 
which  still  Is  In  existence;  and 

Whereas  the  grape  cuttings  he  supplied 
led  to  an  Increase  In  vineyard  acreage  in 
California  from  an  estimated  7,000  acres  In 
1860  to  more  than  450,000  acres  at  present, 
to  the  end  that  Colonel  Haraszthy  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  father  of  modem  California 
viticulture  and  this  State  is  now  the  wine 
land  of  America;  and 

Where  as  grapes  and  winemaking  consti- 
tute the  State's  leading  fruit  Industry,  with 
vineyards  and  winery  property  worth  over 
$650  million,  an  annual  return  to  fanners 
of  $140  million,  an  annual  grape  crop  of  two 
and  three-quarter  million  tons  and  an  an- 
nual gross  wine  production  of  160  million 
gallons;  and 

Whereas  the  quality  of  the  wine  produced 
from  descendants  of  the  vines  brought  to 
California  100  years  ago  has  become  so  widely 
and  favorably  known  that  this  State  now 
grows  85  percent  of  all  wine  produced  and 
consumed  In  America;  and 

Whereas  Satvu-day.  April  1,  1961,  will  mark 
the  centennial  of  the  legislative  act  which 
was  instrumental  In  bringing  about  this  re- 
sult: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  o) 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  does 
hereby  urge  the  State's  residents  to  join  In 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  Cali- 
fornia lawmakers  responsible  for  this  fruit- 
ful contribution  to  the  State's  economy  and 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  to  join  In  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Col.  Agoston  Harasz- 
thy as  the  father  of  modern  California  viti- 
culture; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  Saturday,  April  1,  1961,  be 
observed  with  appropriate  ceremony  as  the 
centennial  of  modern  California  viticulture; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
join  the  State  of  California  In  recognition 
of  this  historic  event;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  ooplea  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  the  Vice 
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President  of  the  United  SUUca.  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repres«nteUv«>.  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  trom  CalUornla  in  the 
Con^pss  of  the  Unltad  States,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  CaUfomta:  two  suit- 
ably prepared  copies  to  the  Wine  Inatltitte; 
and  a  suitably  prepared  eopy  to  the  owner 
of  Biwna  Vista  Vineyards.  Sonoma.  Calif 


COVERAGE      OP      AUTICOMMUNIST 
NEWS 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President.  I  have  had 
occasion  before  now  to  remark  upon  the 
Inadequate  news  coverage  given,  in  cer- 
tain in£-tances.  to  anti-Commiinist  news. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  comes  about; 
and  I  am  neither  criticizing  particular 
papers  or  particular  reporters,  nor  at- 
tempting to  second -giiess  editors  on 
what  news  should  be  played  and  where. 
The  fact  remains  that  often  news  of  very 
considerable  importance  to  the  free 
world  is  buried  or  ignored. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 
14  carried  a  three-p«r»«raph  news  item 
with  a  one-column  head,  "Pldel  Hits 
Aid  Plan  "  The  lead  on  the  story  re- 
ported that  Premier  Castro  had  assailed 
President  Kennedy's  proposed  hemi- 
spheric Alliance  for  Progress  as  "an  at- 
tempt to  buy  the  conscience  of  Latin 
America." 

The  second   paragraph  expanded  en 
what   Castro   had   said   in   this   regard 
Then.  In  the  third  paragraph,  this  news 
story  reported  that: 

BarUer.  AmbasaidDr  to  Moscow  Paure 
Chaumont  had  formally  proclaimed  the 
Castro  re^me'a  "loyalty  to  communism"  to 
the  Bsme  aiidience,  white  C«»tro  Lo<iked  on. 
t>eaming. 

This  paragraph  impressed  nie,  Mr 
President,  as  having  terrific  significance 
How  many  people  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try, or  in  the  free  world,  who  ."^tiU  do 
not  know  that  the  Castro  regime  Is  a 
Communist  regime,  I  cannot  say.  But 
I  do  know  tliat  there  are  in  this  country 
some  who  still  argue  that  the  Castro 
regime  is  not  Communist,  not  Commu- 
nist infiltrated,  not  Communist  con- 
trolled. So  long  as  there  are  any  who 
hold  that  view — so  long,  indeed,  as  there 
is  even  any  propaganda  being  dissemi- 
nated from  Cuban  sources  to  deny  the 
Communist  character  of  the  Castro 
regime— I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  people  of  this  country. 
and  the  people  of  the  free  world,  to 
know  that  Fidel  Castro  sat  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  University  of  Havana  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  and  President  Dor- 
ticos  of  Cuba  sat  there  at  the  same  time. 
listening  without  protest  to  a  speech  by 
a  Cuban  diplomat,  aflrming  and  re- 
affirming the  Communist  character  of 
the  Castro  government. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of 
Ambassador  ChaumcHii's  speech.  I  do 
have  a  summary  of  what  Ambassador 
Chaumont  said,  and  I  propose  to  place 
this  in  the  Rixoid  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  have  also  checked  op  on  the  item 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  and  find  that  it  represented  the 
first  three  paragraphs  of  a  lune- para- 
graph fitinc  which  wm  carried  on  the 
UPI  Ucker  at  9:19  a.m.  on  liarch  14     I 


have  learned  that  this  story  was  filed  in 
Havana  by  Henry  Raymond,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Raymont  and  UPI  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  making  mention  of  Am- 
bassador Chaumont  s  speech,  and  for 
giving  some  recogmtion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  item  by  placing  it  in  para- 
graph 3  of  the  story  which  moved 
on  the  UPI  wire.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  wire  services,  if  any,  carried  the 
story  of  Mr.  Chaumont's  speech,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  other  new>papers 
made  reference  to  it  in  their  column.^ 
I  only  know  that  I  did  not  '^ee  it  any- 
where except  in  the  Wa.shin-ton  Daily 
News. 

In  considrnnu  the  import, i nee  of  the 
fact  that  Ambassador  Chaumont's 
speech  brought  no  protests  or  d>n:aLs 
from  either  Pldel  Castro  or  Piesident 
Dorticos.  It  IS  important  to  know  that 
the  speech  was  made  at  tlu-  University 
of  Havana,  at  a  meetmy  of  the  students 
of  that  university  commemorating  one 
of  the  honored  anniversaries  of  the 
Castro  revolution.  In  his  speech.  Am- 
ba^<ador  Chaumont  not  only  afllrmed 
and  reafdi-med  the  Communist  charac- 
ter of  the  Ca.stro  revolution  he  al.so 
stated  clearly  its  purpose  to  "con.-^oli- 
daie  all  revolutions  in  Latin  America  " 
He  declared: 

We.  the  C"mmun!.<:t.«!  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance t<'.sr»"her  with  ou.--  tru'h  We  tho 
C  inimii:il5ts.  win  crntlniio  t-i  honor  the 
martyrs  'f  the  fitherLind.  the  Cuban  nuir- 
tyrs.  wl'.ether  Cathol;?3  or  .itheisLs,  Soclaifsts 
ur   N.itii>aaiUl.s 

I'he  siudcati  uf  toda.y  anU  tum'>rrow  will 
bi*  (fT'eat:y  lntpre.<;:ed  In  learning  how  an  en- 
tlrf<  ;vv~>p!e  calls  I'.self  C<>nunun!st,  how  even 
chlldr-'u  drcolvx!  by  relig!'  tis  srhocis  hart- 
bocrnne  C>mm'in!stfl 

We  shall  see  very  soon  that  a: I  people  of 
Latin   America  will   become   C<immunists 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  this  simi- 
mary  of  the  .rpetx-h  by  P\aure  Chaumont. 
Cuban  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  at  the 
Havana  University  students'  meetintr  on 
March  13,  1961.  may  be  p:inted  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  thi5  point  a.^  a  part  of 
my  remark?. 

There  being  no  objection,  tl;c  suni- 
nuu-y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  tl»e 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sl'iriCII    BY    P*tRE    CH.*T    M<.NT      CLDA>r    .-VmIIA-S- 
SADOa     TO     MObCOW,     at     H  WA.S  \      ^.■«I^KR^.IIY 

ST^,•DE^^TS■  Meetin  ,  Com >ir.MOR.»  ting  Mari  :i 

13     A.N.\-:VFR.SAEY      IN     TRL-.tNtK     ...  F     D'VETILUS 

A.su  PiDFL  Castro 

(Summjj-y) 

We  are  here  to  recall  our  obllgatiun  to  our 
comr-KJcs  who  feU  ixi  1937  Another  year  uf 
rev  ilu'ain  h.i.s  p,us.sed  On  this  A.\y  the  be.'t 
w-ird.«i  nt'Ted  are  thi'>sf«  cinden^.ninff  ih"^ 
'rait  Ts  w.;-.-!  try  t  >  misuse  the  name  of  J..se 
.Antolne  Erhe-.err!  i.  those  who  served  the 
tjrranny  and  those  who  sacrificed  Chn.st — 
the  conspirntnrs  in  cassijclcs 

The  people  are  united  undt-r  Fide!  There 
are  the  traitors,  tlie  amhitiou^.  and  tliose 
subservient  to  firelgn  exploitation.  The 
r^voi-itlTa  ha.!!  been  surTlclently  strong  to 
rr>i'\  rh»m  The  revoin'i  >n  i.«i  Invlnnbte 
J(^«e  .^n'nlne  E'-hevfrrI  i  can  rest  in  peare 
bec.uure  his  enemies  have  nut  been  able  l<i 
use  hi3  mime  ag.iinst  the  revolution 

We  are  the  revolutionary  party  We  ahall 
coUii.)hdate  \l\  revolutlon-s  in  Latin  America 
At  the  Moxico  City  conference  attended  by 
delegations  frjm  all  sister  nations  of  r..itin 
-Amertra.  Cuba  wx'^  reropni/ed  .as  example 
"f  all  Latin  America  whereby  each  country 
can  win  Ita  Independence 


"We  are  united  by  truth-  the  truUi  whl.  h 
is  opening  the  way  Ui  the  world  ajid  in  sp.ice 
and  the  trnth  which  has  earned  u.s  the  label 
if  Comnuinl.sUs  by  the  (-erv.mts  and  worms 
of  Imperialism  We.  the  Cummonlsta.  will 
cuitmue  to  advitnce  togetlier  with  our  truth 
We.  the  Communl.st.s  will  continue  lo  honor 
the  martyrs  of  tlie  fatherland,  the  Cuban 
m.Trtyrs.  whether  Catholics  or  athetst?!,  Si.- 
c!  ilists  i.r  Nutiopallstii  We  will  honor  them 
with  the  truth,  which  has  earned  us  the 
n  uiie  of  C<imm  -nist 

■  The  ktudfut*  of  Ujday  and  tomor.'-ow  Will 
bj  lircatly  interested  :n  learning  how  an 
en'ire  people  calls  itself  Communist,  how- 
even  rhlld.'-en  deceived  by  rellgloTi";  scho-is 
have  been  C.  ■mn.unist."=  Since  th's  mu" 
continvie  tins  truth  unltinR  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple we  shall  see  very  S' >on  that  :ill  people 
of  l-.iun  .America  will  become  Commnni.'t.s 
We  will  d(  monstr.ite  that  we  Couununitts 
really  p.iy  honuige  t.)  comrades  who  fell  on 
M-trch  13  and  t)  our  c  >mrade  J  .so  Ant  >ine 
F.rheverrla  about  wh.se  Catholic  n-.ilit.incy 
•he  enemies  of  the  revolution  talk  t-<i 
much  The  Cuban  pe<  pie  will  pay  homage 
to  Jueo  .■Intolnc  and  carry  forward  tlielr  revo- 
lutii>n,  prjud  of  :t  and  their  leader,  comrade 
Fidel    Castru      Long   live    Uie    revolution   • 


WIRETAPPING 


M.  DODL)  Mr.  President,  I  inUo- 
duc<'  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
whicii  will  outlaw  all  private  wu-etap- 
piiig,  prohibit  most  police  wirelai>puig, 
fti.d  subject  all  authorized  wiretapping  to 
risfid  standards  of  procedure  and  report- 
ing 

I  appio.'.ch  th:s  Lssue  fully  aware  that 
it  involves  fundainental  questions  of 
pubhr  pobcv.  Mot>t  of  Uie  vitAl  mternal 
problems  facing  free  Kovernment  re- 
quiie  an  intricate  balancing  of  the  ngliLs 
and  responsibilities  of  individuals  as 
against  tJie  leRitiinate  needs  and  interest 
of  the  public  good.  The  keeping  of  UiLs 
balance  is  at  the  heart  of  the  ontinuing 
strutikjle  to  promote  a  government  which 
i.s  elfective  while  preserving  a  society 
which  Ls  free. 

Few  questions  which  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  rights  of  individuals  against 
the  nerds  of  government  cut  cJutier  to  Uic 
bone  than  the  matter  of  wiretappmg 
1  he  .stakes  here  are  high.  An  answer 
wiuch  ^^.ocs  too  far  towaid  the  protec- 
tion of  individual  rights  could  cripple 
law  enforcement  and  endanger  national 
:  ecurity.  An  answer  wliich  got>s  too  far 
toward  meetmg  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement could  gravely  uiipair  buiac  in- 
dividuiil  rights. 

■rh«'.se  considerations  doubtless  ac- 
count for  the  long  failure  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  act  decisively  in  this 
fitkl.  But  iLs  failure  to  act  has  encour- 
aKed  the  unrestricted  growth  of  wire- 
tapping m  its  most  \  icious  and  olTensive 
forms. 

Kacii  day  in  every  major  cily  of  the 
Nation  private  telephone  conver.sations 
are  bein^'  listened  to  and  recorded  by 
unkiioan  and  uiuu.spected  persons.  The 
hiJden  pai  ticipaut  m  Uie  most  personal 
of  telephone  discussions  may  be  a  pri- 
vate detective  eavesdropping  to  get  evi- 
dence for  a  divorce  ca.se  He  may  be  the 
emiilnyre  of  .some  business  executive  try- 
ing to  earn  ."secret  intelligence  about  his 
o^mpetitors  He  may  be  a  criminal 
wuetappinj?  for  extortion  purposes  or 
for  other  criminal  motives.  Or  he  may 
bo  a  police  oflicer  seeking  aonae  taforma- 
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tion  that  will  make  easier  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  full  extent  of  telephone  wiretap- 
ping cannot  be  known.  It  is  In  the 
nature  of  things  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  statistics  about  clandestine  wire- 
tapping. But  we  do  know  from  frag- 
mentary information  that  this  practice 
:s  shockingly  widespread  and  that  it  Is 
LMOwing  from  year  to  year.  One  respon- 
sible observer  of  the  problem  in  New 
York  City  places  the  number  of  illegal 
police  wiretar>s  in  a  recent  year  as  high 
as  30.000.  There  is  one  case  on  record 
in  which  a  private  lawyer,  with  the  help 
of  a  few  associates,  was  able  to  tap  at 
will  almost  100.000  telephones.  And  each 
new  technical  advance  in  electronic  de- 
vices enables  the  wiretappers  to  extend 
the  scope  of  their  operations. 

We  may  fairly  summarize  this  situa- 
tion by  saying  that  virtually  no  one  in 
America  is  safe  from  having  his  most 
private  telephone  conversations  over- 
heard and  recorded  on  tape.  If  someone 
seriously  wants  to  tap  your  phone,  the 
overwhelming  probability  is  that  he  can 
do  it  and  get  away  with  it. 

We  know  instinctively  that  this  situa- 
tion is  repugnant  and  unacceptable.  We 
cherish  among  our  basic  rights  the  in- 
violability of  the  home,  the  right  of 
privacy;  and  our  telephone  conversations 
arc  an  important  part  of  this  privacy. 

Are  we  to  continue  to  allow  private 
sneaks  or  even  public  guardians  to  inter- 
cept the  mast  intimate  conversations  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife,  a  mother  and 
her  daughter,  a  patient  and  his  doctor. 
a  clergyman  and  his  parishioner,  a  client 
and  his  lawyer,  businessman  and  his  col- 
league, a  friend  and  his  neighbor? 

My  answer  is  that  the  Federal  Ctov- 
ernment,  which  alone  has  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  to  act  eflecUvely  In 
this  field,  should  outlaw  all  wlretan^ing 
except  that  which  is  clearly  essential  to 
national  security  and  the  most  critical 
requirements  of  law  enforcement.  Be- 
fore we  remedy  the  situation,  we  must 
discover  how  it  is  that  a  condition  so 
Inimical  to  individual  rights  and  so  for- 
eign to  the  Coi\stitution  has  come  about 
in  this  land  of  civil  liberty  and  consti- 
tutional government. 

Wiretapping  Is  running  wild  today  be- 
cause the  one  Federal  law  dealing  with 
it.  Section  605  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act,  which  outlaws  all  wire- 
tapping and  public  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation gained  thereby,  is  ambiguous  and 
inadequate.  A  series  of  court  decistons 
have  served  only  to  point  up  these  un- 
certainties. 

The  wiretapping  picture  is  chaotic.  It 
is  confused  because  Federal  law  leaves  In 
doubt  whether  the  pixthibited  offense  Is 
wiretapping  alone  or  whether  there  must 
be  public  disclosure  before  the  law  Is  bro- 
ken; confused  because  law  eniorcement 
agencies  are  themselves  often  knee-deq) 
in  wiretapping  of  such  shaky  legal- 
ity that  the  police  are  generally  reluc- 
tant to  bring  private  wiretappers  into 
court;  confused  because  8tate  law  en- 
forcement ofScers  are  clearly  violating 
section  605.  since  they  both  wiretap  and 
publicly  disclose  in  court  the  Informa- 
tion thus  obtained;  confused  because.un- 
der  various  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
wiretap  evidence  obtained  by  Federal  or 


State  officers  is  inadmissible  in  a  Fed- 
eral court,  but  the  same  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  same  State  oflflcers  is  ad- 
missible in  a  State  court. 

The  private  wiretapper  proceeds  full 
speed  ahead,  confident  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  police  are  reluctant  to  move 
against  him  because  their  owti  hands 
are  not  clean;  the  police  wiietapper 
proceeds  in  a  twilight  zone,  a  legal  no 
man's  land,  unaided  by  clear  authority 
to  wiretap  in  cases  where  wiretapping  is 
patently  justified,  and  unhindered  by 
any  clear  prohibition  against  wire- 
tapping respecting  trivial  offenses  or  no 
offenses  at  all. 

This  anarchy  has  paralyzed  the  vig- 
orous legal  action  against  private  wire- 
tappers that  alone  can  drive  them  out 
of  business;  and  it  has  fostered  indis- 
criminate wiretapping  by  police  officials 
who,  in  the  absence  of  clear  law,  are 
following  the  path  of  least  resistance. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  chaos 
lies  In  the  legislation  which  I  introduce 
today  which  would  clearly  outlaw  most 
wiretapping  and  legitimize  necessary 
wiretapping  while  subjecting  it  to  rigid 
controls  and  procedures. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  would  go 
much  further  and  abolish  all  wiretap- 
ping. It  would  perhaps  be  exhilarating 
to  mount  the  hobbyhorse  of  unrestrict- 
ed individual  rights  and  demand  an  end 
to  all  wiretrapping  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  of  privacy  is  so  sacred  as  to 
be  Inviolate;  or  upon  the  ground  that 
the  power  to  tap  wires  is  so  dangerous 
to  freedom  that  it  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  anyone. 

But  before  we  go  too  far  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  inalienable  rights,  we  must 
remember  that  many  of  what  we  popu- 
larly call  individual  rights  are  not  in- 
herent rights  at  all,  not  natural  rights 
that  man  ix>ssesses  as  a  human  being 
but  instead  are  limited  rights,  derived 
from  society  Itself,  rights  which  are 
products  and  growths  of  society,  which 
have  meaning  only  within  a  social  con- 
text. 

The  right  to  use  a  telephone  in  ab- 
solute secrecy  is  certainly  not  an  in- 
herent right  of  man.  The  telephone  is 
a  product  of  a  highly  developed,  coop- 
erative, social  existence.  Therefore, 
man's  rights  with  respect  to  the  tele- 
phone may  be  properly  limited  by  the 
needs  of  the  society  which  developed  it, 
which  has  a  stake  in  its  use  and  which 
suffers  grievously  from  its  abuse  by  crim- 
inals. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  that  the 
power  to  authorize  wiretapping  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  entrusted  to  any  man, 
I  say  this:  Almost  every  action  of  our 
lives  involves  the  placing  of  trust  in 
someone.  If  we  are  not  to  be  paralyzed 
completely  as  a  people,  we  must  re- 
pose somewhere  the  authority  to  act  and 
we  must  assume  that  the  highest  oflaclals 
in  the  land  can  be  safely  entrusted  with 
that  authority. 

Da.  the  case  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, authority  of  grave  import  is  vested 
In  State  judges.  Federal  judges,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  authority  which  is 
subject  to  strict  standards  of  proce- 
dture  and  reporting.  This  is  about  as  far 
as  we  can  sensibly  go  In  protecting 
against  abuses. 


I  am  certain  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  American  people  would  not  per- 
mit the  passing  of  a  statute  which  de- 
nied to  our  Federal  agents  the  right  to 
wiretap  in  cases  involving  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  or  a  statute 
that  would  cripple  the  attempts  of  po- 
lice officials  to  cope  with  murderers,  kid- 
napers, extortionists,  narcotics  pushers, 
and  syndicated  crime. 

The  choice  before  us.  then,  is  not 
whether  there  shall  be  wiretapping  or 
no  wiretapping  but  whether  there  shall 
be  controlled  wiretapping  as  I  propose, 
or  iridiscriminate,  universal  wiretapping 
as  exists  today. 

My  bill  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

First,  subject  to  clearly  defined  ex- 
ceptions, it  would  outlaw  both  wiretap- 
ping and  disclosure  of  wiretap  informa- 
tion by  Federal,  State,  and  local  police 
officials,  making  each  a  Federal  crime. 

Second,  it  outlaws  all  private  wire- 
tapping. 

Third,  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, acting  uE>on  the  order  of  a  Fed- 
eral court,  may  wiretap  in  connection 
with  the  crimes  of  murder,  extortion, 
bribery,  gambling,  racketeering  and  vio- 
lations of  narcotics  laws. 

Fomlh.  Federal  officials  are  permitted 
to  wiretap,  acting  upon  the  order  of  a 
Federal  court  or  upon  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  not  delegate  his 
authority,  with  respect  to  the  crimes  of 
espionage,  treason,  sabotage,  sedition 
and  kidnaping. 

Fifth,  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  acting  upon  the  order  of 
a  State  court,  may  wiretap  in  connec- 
tion with  the  crimes  of  murder,  extor- 
tion, bribery,  felonious  gambling  and 
narcotics  violations;  but  only  where  ex- 
isting State  law  already  permits  wire- 
tapping in  these  fields. 

Sixth,  all  applications  by  law  enforce- 
ment officials  for  permission  to  wiretap, 
whether  made  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  to  a  Federal  court 
or  to  a  State  court  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing standards:  (a)  One  of  the  de- 
lineated serious  crimes  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  committed;  (b)  the  inter- 
ception will  furnish  evidence  essential 
to  a  conviction  for,  or  to  the  preven- 
tion of.  the  crime;  <c)  there  are  no 
other  means  readily  available  for  ob- 
taining the  evidence. 

Seventh.  Federal  and  State  courts  will 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  all 
applications  for  authorized  wiretapping, 
all  denials  and  all  orders  granting  au- 
thorization, and  the  administrative  office 
will  in  turn  be  required  to  furnish  Con- 
gress with  an  annual  report  which 
transforms  this  information  into  statis- 
tical material  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress may  intelligently  review  the  oper- 
ations of  this  bill. 

Eighth,  a  wiretapping  violation  shall 
be  a  felony  punishable  by  up  to  2  years 
in  prison,  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both.  (Vio- 
lation of  the  present  Federal  wiretap- 
ping law  is  only  a  misdemeanor.) 

How  will  this  bill  end  the  present 
confusion  and  move  effectively  against 
illegitimate  wiretapping? 
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By  clearly  resolving  the  status  of  legal 
wiretapping,  it  frees  law  enforcement 
o^Tictals  of  their  present  reluctance  to 
move  vigorously  against  all  private 
wiretapping. 

By  providing  that  luiauthorized  wire- 
tapping, irrespective  of  disclosure,  is  a 
crime,  it  removes  the  uncertainties 
which  have  inhibited  prosecution. 

By  definitely  stating  when  law  en- 
forcement officials  may  or  may  not  wire- 
tap. It  will  eliminate  most  wiretapping  by 
law  enforcement  officials. 

By  requiring  rigid  standards  of  pro- 
cedure and  statistical  reporting  for  all 
C'lthorized  wiretapping.  It  assures  that 
police  officials  will  act  with  restraint  and 
in  good  faith. 

By  permitting  the  admissibility  in 
Federal  and  State  courts  of  evidence  ob- 
tained through  authorized  wiretapping 
and  by  outlawing  any  use  in  State  or 
Federal  courts  of  wiretap  evidence  ob- 
tained in  violation  of  this  bill,  it  will 
prevent  those  patent  abuses  that  are 
now  tolerated,  and  resolve  those  incon- 
sistencies in  court  procedures  which  of- 
fend our  sense  of  the  logic  of  legal  proc- 
esses. 

What  would  this  bill  do  to  State  laws^ 
The  bill  imposes  four  limitations  on 
State  laws:  First,  that  wiretapping  is 
permissible  concerning  serious  crimes 
only;  second,  within  this  area  only  a 
State  court  may  authorize  the  wiretap- 
ping; third,  that  the  State  court  must 
use  the  bill's  standards  in  reviewing  ap- 
phcations  and  orders;  and  fourth,  that 
the  State  courts  must  report  on  appli- 
cations and  orders  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts. 
Otherwise.  State  law  controls  State  of- 
ficers; it  may  be  more  relaxed  or  more 
stringent  than  that  applying  to  Federal 
officers. 

I  suspect  that  the  principal  contro- 
versy that  will  arise  over  this  bill  will 
revolve  around  the  exceptions  that  have 
been  made  to  the  general  prohibition 
against  wiretapping  by  police  officials. 
The  most  difficult  problem  which  faced 
me  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill  was  de- 
termining which  oflfenses  were  so  se- 
rious, or  so  peculiarly  related  to  the 
telephone  as  to  be  excluded  from  the 
general  ban. 

Crimes  involving  treason  and  espio- 
na#je  offer  little  problem.  Surely  our 
Federal  agents  must  be  equipped  with 
every  reasonable  weapon  in  their  effort 
to  protect  America  against  those  vast 
hidden  forces  which  ceaselessly  seek  the 
destruction  of  our  country. 

Nor  should  there  be  much  controversy 
over  the  exclusion  of  kidnaping,  a  capi- 
tal offense  which  requires  instantaneous 
action  by  Uie  police  if  the  life  of  the 
victim  is  to  be  saved,  and  which  gener- 
ally involves  the  use  of  the  telephone 
for  criminal  purposes. 

The  authority  to  permit  wiretapping  is 
lodged  in  the  Attorney  General  in  cases 
involving  either  espionage  or  kidnaping 
since  the  time  element  may  be  of  such 
critical  importance  so  as  not  to  permit 
going  to  court  and  since  an  application 
to  a  court  in  espionage  matters  might 
require  the  disclosure  of  highly  con- 
fidential Information  that  should  not  be 
disclosed. 


By  requiring  the  Attorney  General  to 
rule  personally  on  appUcations  in  these 
areas,  I  feel  we  have  placed  an  effective 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  frivolous  or  need- 
le.ss  wiretapping  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  our  Federal  agents  the  tool.s  they 
need  to  protect  national  security  and 
public  .safety 

I  think  mo.st  people  would  as^ree  that 
the  overriding  necessity  of  preventinu 
and  expo.sitm  murder,  the  ultimate  crime, 
ju.stifios   the   u.se   of    wirt-tapping 

Extortion  and  bribery  of  public  of- 
ficial.s  are  serious  crimes  which  again 
peculiarly  involve  the  u.se  of  the  telc- 
phoi^e  And  while  here  the  case  for 
Wiretapping  is  les^s  conclu.sive,  I  have, 
after  careful  thought,  included  these 
crimes  among  the  exemptmiLs,  and  re- 
spectfully await  opinion.s  of  experts  in 
this  field. 

On  the  Federal  level,  racketeering  is 
a  specifically  defined  offense,  but  the 
various  statutes  of  30  States  and  the  pos- 
sible interpretations  of  those  statutes  by 
State  judges  could  open  up  legal  wire- 
tapping to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
that  anticipated  in  this  bill  Therefore, 
no  exclusion  with  respect  to  the  term 
"racketeering"  is  made  for  State  offi- 
cials. I  believe  that  by  permitting  wire- 
tapping concerning  such  offen.ses  as 
felonious  gambling  and  extortion  we  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  State  offlcuils 
while  avoiding  the  potential  for  wide- 
spread abuse  inherent  in  the  use  of  .so 
indistinct  a  term  as  is  racketeering  m 
some  State  statutes. 

If  It  were  possible  t-o  permit  the  use 
of  wiretapping  against  nationally  or- 
ganized, syndicated  gangsters,  while 
prohibitini,'  it  m  the  case  of  the  corner 
bookie.  I  would  gladly  do  so  But  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  either  in  terms  of 
legal  draftsmanship  or  the  practical  re- 
alities involved  The  small-time  racket- 
eer, preymg  upon  the  gambling  instinct, 
is  the  foundation  of  organized  cr'me 
He  is  the  magnet  aroimd  whom  criminals 
of  every  type  gather  and  no  onslaught 
uix)n  organized  crime  can  be  effective 
which  does  not  move  against  him  with 
every  legal  weapon. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  basically 
sound  both  m  what  it  prohibits  and  m 
what  It  permits.  It  is  my  hope  that  as 
it  proceeds  on  its  way  through  the  legis- 
lative process,  it  will  stimulate  the  in- 
terest of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  in  a  long  neglected  subject; 
bring  out  the  best  in  thought,  pro  and 
con.  from  our  legal  fraternity,  cau.se 
the  Nation  to  become  more  aware  of  this 
major  problem,  and  prompt  the  Federal 
Government  to  decide  in  this  year  of 
1961  that  whether  through  this  bill  or 
through  another,  wiretapping  must  be 
brought  under  effective  control 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  resume  describ- 
ing this  legislation  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  resume  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1495 1  to  prohibit  wire- 
tapping by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  or  prevention 


of  specified  categories  of  criminal  of- 
fen.ses, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kc  It  enartrd  by  t'lr  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt-prt-  :cntatiie<i  <»/  the  United  States  of 
Arirru-a  in  Cunfrrss  a.isembled.  That  this 
An  may  be  cited  as  tlio  Federal  Wire  Inter- 
ception .^ct  ■ 

DEriNmONS 

Sec    2    Aa  used  in  this  Act  — 

I  I  1  The  term  'wire  communication" 
means  any  cnnununlcatlun  made  through 
the  u^e  I'f  telephone  or  telegraph  facilities 
f u.^inslied  hy  any  person  engaged,  as  a  com- 
nion  ciu-rier  for  hire,  in  providing  such 
f.ii-iUlles  for  the  traiiiniisslun  of  Interstate 
or   foreign   comniuiucatlons, 

(2i  The  term  "Interstate  communication" 
means  any  communication  transmitted  (A) 
from  any  State  to  any  other  State,  or  (B) 
Within  the  DistrU  i  of  Columbia  or  any 
p<).->sesslon    of    the    United    States. 

(3 1  The  term  '  forcUn  comniunUaiion" 
means  any  communication  transmitted  be- 
tween a:i>  SUite  or  any  i>.)6sesf,lon  of  the 
United  .States  and  any  foreign  coxintry. 

(4)  The  term  intercept'  means  the 
acquisition  by  any  i>erson.  through  the  use 
of  any  intercepting  device,  of  tlie  contents  of 
any  wire  communlcatl'in  made  by  any  wther 
persijn, 

i5i  riie  term ''intercepiiii^  device'  means 
any  meclianicaJ.  electrical  or  electronic  de- 
vice or  apparaHis  other  than  a  telephone  or 
telegraph  In.strument.  an  extension  tele- 
phone instrument,  a  switchboard,  a  wire 
ommunlcatlons  line,  cable,  or  system,  or 
other  part  of  the  facilities  used  for  the  tran.s- 
nu.ssion  of  a  wire  communication  from  the 
sender  to  the  person  Intended  by  the  sender 
to  be  the  recipient  thereof. 

i6i  The  term  'contents",  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  wire  communication  means 
any  Information  concerning  the  existence. 
ciintents  siilwitance  purport,  or  mearung  of 
that  communication. 

l7t  The  term  "person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual. Including  any  individual  serving  as  an 
Ins estigaiive  or  law  enforcement  ofTlcer  of 
the  United  States,  any  Federal  agency,  or  any 
State,  and  any  partnership,  association, 
joint-sto<-li   Company     trust,    or   cnrp<jratlon: 

(R)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  armed  force  of  the 
United  States. 

(9(  The  term  "State"  meai^s  any  State  of 
the  United  states,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any 
p.>s,ses,sion    of    the    UiUted    States,    and 

(  10  p  The  term  "Judge  of  competent  Juris- 
diction '.  when  Used  with  respect  to  any 
application  for  leave  or  any  order  granting 
leave  to  intercept  any  wire  communication, 
means  — 

(A)  a  Judge  of  a  dl-^itrlct  court  of  the 
United  States  or  a  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  any  application  made  or 
order  entered  to  obtain  evidence  of,  or  to 
prevent,  the  commission  of  any  oITense  In 
vi  .l.ition  of  any  statute  of  the  United  States: 
and 

(B)  a  Judge  of  any  court  of  a  State  who 
Is  authorized  by  a  statute  of  that  State  to 
enter  orders  granting  such  leave,  an  to  any 
application  made  or  order  entered  to  obtain 
evidence  of.  or  to  prevent,  tiie  commission 
of  any  offense  In  violation  of  the  law  of  that 
Slate. 

INTERC  tPTION    AND    DIVTJLGENCB   OF    WIKK 
COMMTNICATIONS    PROHIBrrEO 

Sec  3  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  by  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  tcv  — 

(1)  Intercept,  attempt  to  Intercept,  pro- 
cure any  other  person  to  intercept  or  at- 
tempt   to    intercept,    or    conspire    with    any 
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other  person  to  Intercept  or  attempt  to  in- 
tercept, any  wire  communication;  or 

(2)  dlTulge  or  disclose  to  any  other  per- 
son the  contents  of  any  wire  commulca- 
tlon  if  the  person  divulging  or  disclosing 
that  Information  knows  that  such  Infor- 
mation was  obtained  through  the  Intercep- 
tl<in  of  a  wire  communlcntlon  by  any  per- 
son 

lb)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  under  thlu 
section  for  any  person  to  intercept  any 
wire   communication   If  that  person  Is — 

(1)  the  sender  of  that  communication; 

(2)  the  person  Intended  by  the  sender  to 
be  the  recipient  thereof; 

(3)  a  person  authorlred  by  the  sender  or 
by  the  Intended  recipient  thereof  to  Inter- 
cept that  communication; 

(4)  an  offlccr,  a^ent.  or  employee  of  any 
common  carrier  for  hire  r.hosc  facilities  are 
used  in  the  transmission  of  that  communi- 
cation who  Intercepts  thnt  communication 
In  the  normal  course  of  his  employment 
while  engaged  In  any  activity  which  Is  a  nec- 
cessary  Incident  of  the  rendition  of  serr- 
Ice  by  that  common  carrier;  or 

(5»  an  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
officer  acting  pursuant  to  and  In  compli- 
ance with  authorization  duly  given  under 
section  4  of  this  Act. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  u.Uawful  under  this 
section  for  any  perEon  to  divulge  or  disclose 
to  any  other  person  the  contents  of  any  wire 
communication  If — 

1 1 )  the  person  making  stich  dlvulgence 
or  disclosure  is  tlie  sender  of  that  communl- 
caUon.  the-  per:>on  Intended  by  the  sender 
to  b«  the  recipient  thereof,  or  a  i>crson  au- 
thorized by  the  sender  or  by  the  intended 
recipient  thereof  to  intercept  that  com- 
munication; 

(2)  such  lulormaiion  lias  been  divulged 
or  dLscIcwecl  previuutJy  by  any  person  de- 
scribed In  parfL,:raph  il)  of  this  subsection 
to  any  other  person,  ur  by  any  Individual 
while  glviug  testimony  In  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5  (b)  of  this  Act  In 
any  action  or  prxreedlr.g  described  In  that 
tecLUm.   or 

{3)  such  dlvulgence  or  disclosure  is  au- 
thorized by  and  nxaiie  In  compUance  with 
Uie  provisions  of  section  &(a)  or  section 
&(b)   of  tiUs  Act. 

(d)  Violations  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  by  section  1302,  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

AITHORI 'ATTON      rOR      CERTAIN      IMTrsCBPTIOSIB 
or     WUK     COMMUNICATIOMa 

Sec.  4    (a)   Upon  application  made  by  any 

Investigative  or  law  enforcement  oOlccr  tk 
the  United  States  or  any  Federal  agency,  the 
Attorney  Generai  may  suthcHlze  such  oOcer 
to  Intercept  any  wire  communication  if  the 
Attorney  General  determines  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  belief  that: 

111  a  criminal  offenae  punishable  by  death 
or  by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
under  chapter  37.  56,  105.  or  115  of  title  18 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  or  as  an  attempt 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  such  oSense, 
has  been  committed  or  Is  about  to  be 
committed; 

(2)  evidence  essential  to  the  conviction 
of  any  person  fc»r,  or  to  the  prevention  of, 
that  offense  will  be  obtained  through  such 
Interception  of  the  described  wire  com- 
munications; and 

l3)  no  other  means  are  readily  available 
for  obtaining  such  evidence. 

lb)  rhe  Attorney  General,  or  any  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  or  any  United 
states  Attorney  specially  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  may  autborlaa  any  in- 
vestigative or  law  enforcement  oflUccr  of  the 
United  States  or  any  Federal  agency  to  ap- 
ply to  a  judge  of  competent  Jurladletlon  for 
leave  to  intercept  wire  cammuBlcaUoBS 
when  such  action  ia  required  to  obtain  erl- 
dence  of.  or  to  prevent,  the  pommlaalftn  of 
any  criminal  offense  punishable  by  death 
or  by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 


(1)  under  chapter  37.  55.  105,  or  ll-S  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  (2)  as  an 
offense  under  any  other  statute  of  the  United 
States  whlcli  Involves  murder,  extortion, 
bribery,  gambling,  racketeering,  or  the  pos- 
session, use.  or  furnishing  of  narcotic  drugs, 
or  (3)  as  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit any  offense  In  violation  of  iny  such 
statutory  provision. 

(c)  Any  investigative  or  law  enforcement 
ofllcer  of  any  State  or  any  politlcil  subdi- 
vision thereof  who  is  authorized  by  or  pur- 
suant to  a  statute  of  that  State  to  make 
application  to  a  Judge  of  competent  juris- 
diction for  leave  to  intercept  any  wire  com- 
munication m.ay  apply,  in  conforn\lty  with 
the  procedures  prescribed  by  the  l.iw  of  that 
State,  for  leave  to  intercept  wire  communica- 
tions within  that  State  when  such  .iction  Is 
required  to  obtain  evidence  of.  or  to  prevent, 
the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense  which 
is  punishable  under  the  law  of  that  State  by 
death  or  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year  as  an  ciffense  defined  by  the  law  of  that 
State  which  involves  murder,  kidnaping,  ex- 
tortion, bribery,  gambling,  or  tJie  possession, 
use,  or  furnishing  of  narcoMc  drugs,  or  as  an 
attempt  or  conspir.icy  to  commit  any  such 
offense. 

(d)  Upon  application  m.-ide  to  r.  Judge  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  by  any  investigative 
or  law  enforcement  officer  authorly-ed  by 
or  pvirsuant  to  sub.scction  (b)  or  subsection 
(c)  to  make  such  application,  the  judge  may 
enter  an  ex  parte  order  granting  leave  to 
Intercept  the  wire  communications  desig- 
nated therein,  at  any  place  within  the  ter- 
rlt<Mlal  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  which  the 
judge  Is  a  member,  if  the  Judge  determines 
that  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  belief 
that: 

(1)  a  criminal  offense  of  any  c.itegory 
deecribed  in  subsection  ib)  or  subsection  (c) 
has  been  committed  or  is  about  to  be 
committed: 

(2)  evidence  esrential  to  the  conviction  of 
any  person  for,  or  to  the  prevention  of,  that 
offense  will  be  obtained  throtigh  such  inter- 
ception of  the  described  wire  communica- 
tions; and 

(3)  no  other  means  are  readily  available 
for  obtaining  such  evidence. 

(e)  Each  nppllcatlon  under  subsection  (b) 
or  subsection  (c)  shall  be  made  in  writing 
upon  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  applicant, 
and  shall  contain  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment at  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied 
upon  by  the  applicant.  The  application 
shall  (1)  Include  a  statement  of  the  authori- 
sation under  which  the  application  is  made, 

(2)  Include  a  statement  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  application  is  made,  (3)  specify 
the  n-iture  and  location  of  the  communica- 
tions facilities  involved.  (4)  describe  with 
particularity  all  previous  applications  made 
under  this  section  to  any  judge  by  the  ap- 
pUcsnt.  or  by  any  other  person  oa  behalf  of 
the  investigative  or  law  enforcement  office 
or  agency  of  which  the  applicant  is  a  mem- 
ber, for  lea-vc  to  intercept  wire  communica- 
tions Involving  the  same  communications 
facilities  for  the  same  or  any  similar  pur- 
pose, and  (5)  state  the  action  taken  by  the 
judge  upon  each  such  {previous  application. 
The  judge  to  whom  any  such  application 
is  made,  t)efore  entering  any  order  thereon, 
may  require  the  applicant  to  furnish  in  sup- 
port of  the  i4>pllcation  additional  documen- 
tary evidence  or  additional  oral  testimony. 

(f)  Each  order  granting  leave  under  sub- 
section (d)  to  intercept  any  wire  communi- 
cation shall   specify — 

(1)  the  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications facilities  as  to  which  leave  to 
Intercept  la  granted; 

(2)  each  offense  to  be  prevented  or  as  to 
which  evidence  Is  to  be  sought; 

(3)  the  Identity  of  the  officers  authorized 
to  Intwcept  those  communications;   and 

(4)  the  period  of  time  during  which  such 
officers  are  authorized  to  Intercept  those 
communications . 


(g)   No    order    entered    under    subsection 

(d)  may  grant  leave  to  intercept  any  wire 
communication  for  any  period  exceeding  sixty 
days.  The  effective  period  of  any  such  order 
may  be  extended  for  not  more  than  thirty 
days  upon  application  made  to  the  judge  who 
entered  that  order  and  a  showing  of  reason- 
abia  ground  for  belief  that  such  extension 
Is  necessary  to  obtain  evidence  of.  or  to  pre- 
vent, the  commission  of  an  offense  described 
in  the  order  for  which  extension  is  sought. 

Ac"THORI2ATION     FOR     CERTAIK     DISCLOStTRZS     OT 
INTERCEPTED  WIRE  COMMXTNICATlOlfS 

f^EC.  5.  (a)  Whenever  any  Investigative  or 
l.'.w  enforcement  officer  intercepts  any  wire 
communication  pursuant  to  and  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  any  authorization 
duly  t^iven  under  section  4  for  the  purpi  e 
of  obtfiiinng  evidence  as  to  the  actual  or 
probr.ble  commission  of  any  offense,  and  that 
communication  provides,  or  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of,  evidence  as  to  the  actual  or 
probable  commission  of  that  offense,  such 
officT  may  divulge  or  disclose  the  contents 
of  that  communication  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  any  Federal 
agency,  or  any  State  if  such  dlvulgence  or 
dlEClosure  is  required  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  the  official  duties  of  the  officer  mak- 
ing the  dlvulgence  or  disclosure. 

(h)  Any  individual  who  has  received,  by 
nnv  mean.s  authorized  by  section  4  or  sec- 
tio:i  5(al  of  this  Act,  any  information  con- 
c?rniiig  a  wire  communication  intercepted 
in  compliance  with  authorization  duly  given 
under  section  4  may  divulge  or  disclose  the 
contents  of  that  communication,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  provides  evidence  as  to  the 
commission  of  any  offense  specified  in  the 
order  authorizing  the  interception  of  that 
communication,  when  required  to  do  so 
while  giving  testimony  under  oath  in  any 
criminal  action  pending  in  any  court  of 
tlie  United  States  or  any  State,  or  In  any 
proceeding  of  a  duly  authorized  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress  or  either 
House  thereof,  or  of  the  legislature  of  any 
State  or  any  house  thereof. 

(c)  Whenever  any  wire  communication 
has  been  Intercepted  by  any  person,  no  part 
of  the  contents  of  that  conununlcatlon  ob- 
tained through  that  interception  may  be 
received  in  evidence  in  any  proceeding  In 
or  before  any  court,  grand  Jury,  department, 
officer,  agency,  or  regulatory  body  or  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
from  any  witness  if  the  disclosure  or  dl- 
vulgence of  that  information  by  that  wit- 
ness (by  any  means  other  than  the  giving 
of  testimony  in  that  proceeding)  would  be 
in   violation   of  section  3   of  this   Act. 

PEN.\LTY    FOR    TJNAtrTHORIZED   INTEHCEPTION    OR 
DISCLOSURE    OF     WIRE    COMMCTmCATIONS 

Sec.  6.  Section  1362  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  redesignating  the  text  thereof  as  sub- 
section (a)  thereof;  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sutjsection: 

"lb)    Whoever — 

"(1)  willfully  intercepts,  attempts  to  in- 
tercept, or  procures  any  other  person  to  in- 
tercept or  attempt  to  intercept,  or  con- 
spires with  any  other  person  to  intercept  or 
attempt  to  intercept  any  wire  communica- 
tion in  violation  of  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Wire  Interception  Act,  or 

"(2)  willfully  divulges  or  discloses  to  any 
other  person.  In  violation  of  section  3  of 
the  Federal  Wire  Interception  Act,  any  part 
of  the  contents  of  any  wire  communication 
with  knowledge  that  such  information  has 
been  obtained  through  the  Interception  of 
a  wire  communication  by  any  person,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  As 
used  In  this  subsection,  each  term  defined 
by  section  2  of  the  Federal  Wire  Intercep- 
tion Act  shall  have  the  meaning  given 
thereto  by  that  section." 
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REPOBTS      CONCXRNINO      INTBCKKI'EO      WIRE 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec  7  (a)  Within  30  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  any  order  (Including  any  ex- 
tension thereof)  entered  by  any  Judge  under 
s^cMon  4id)  of  this  Act,  the  Judge  shall 
transmit  to  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  the 
United  States  courts  a  true  and  correct 
opy  of  (li  that  order  and  any  order  for 
the  extension  thereof,  (2)  the  application 
made  therefor,  and  (3)  any  application  made 
for  the  extension  of  that  order.  Within 
30  days  after  the  denial  by  any  Judge  of  any 
application  made  to  him  for  the  entry  of 
j>ny  order,  or  for  the  extension  of  any  order 
previously  entered  by  him.  under  that  sec- 
tion, the  Judge  shall  transmit  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
a   true  and  correct  copy  of  that  application 

(b)  In  March  of  each  year  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Ofllce  of  the  United 
States  Courts  sl»a!l  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  full  and  complete  report  concerning  (  1  i 
all  applications  made  under  section  4ib)  or 
4(ci  of  this  Act  which  were  denied  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  and  (2i  all 
orders  entered  under  section  4(d)  which 
expired  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
and  the  applications  made  therefor  Each 
such  report  shall  state  with  respect  to  such 
applications  and  orders  the  following  mfor- 
matlon 

( 1 )  the  number  of  applications  made  by. 
and  the  number  of  orders  granting  leave 
which  were  entered  upon  applications  made 
by.  each  Federal  agency  and  each  Investiga- 
tive or  law  enforcement  authority  of  any 
Stnte    or    any    political    subdivision    thereof. 

(2)  the  number  of  orders  granting  leave 
entered,  and  the  number  of  applu.iiiona 
denied,  by  Judges  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
of  each  court. 

(3)  the  number  of  applications  made,  and 
the  number  of  orders  granting  leave  entered 
with  respect  to  each  classification  of  criminal 
urTenses  as  '  j  which  such  applications  were 
made. 

(4)  the  number  of  applications  made  and 
the  number  of  orders  granting  leave  entered, 
for  the  Interception  of  wire  communica- 
tions within  each  State.  Indicating  sepa- 
rately (Ai  the  number  of  applications  made, 
and  the  number  of  orders  granting  leave 
entered,  for  the  Interception  of  communi- 
cations within  each  municipality  or  other 
polit;c;U  sub<livision  of  each  State,  and  (B) 
with  respect  to  each  classification  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  as  to  which  information  is  fur- 
nished under  par.igraph  (3).  the  number  of 
applications  made,  and  the  number  of  orders 
granting  leave  entered,  within  each  State, 
and  within  each  municipality  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof;  and 

(5)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
requested  In  writing  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

COMMl'NIC.^TIONS    ACT    AMENDMENT 

SEtr  8  Ttie  proviso  contained  In  section 
605  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  1 48 
Stat  1103.  47  use  605)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  Provided.  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  (a)  the  Interception,  re- 
ceiving, divulging,  publishing,  or  utilizing 
the  contents  of  any  radio  communication 
broadcast,  or  transmitted  by  amateurs  or 
others  for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  or 
relating  to  ships  In  distreas.  or  (b)  the 
Interception  of  any  *lre  communication .  or 
the  dlvulgence  or  disclosure  of  the  exist- 
ence, contents,  substance,  purport,  or  mean- 
ing thereof.  If  such  Interception,  dlvulgence. 
or  dl8clo«ure  Is  declared  by  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Wire  Interception  Act  not  to  be  In 
violation  of  that  Act," 


The  resume  presented  by  Mr  Dodd  is 
as  follows: 

Resume    or    Proposed    Fii^er.^l    Wire    Inter- 
ception   Act 

Seiitor  Dodd  3  bill,  entitled  the  Federal 
Wire  Interception  Act  l.s  a  coniprchen-Mve 
prop.  >6al  for  dealing  with  the  wiretapping 
of  telephone  and  telct^r  iph  communications 
by  devices  not  ordinarily  a  part  of  the  com- 
munications facilities  Tlie  bill  does  not 
deal  with  eavesdropping  gene.  ally,  nor  with 
eavesdropping  by  de\lres  which  are  a  part 
of  communlr.tti  ins  faril.'ies  (such  a.s  ex- 
tension   teleph  Jiies    ar.d    .switchboards  i 

Except  as  provided  the  bill  makes  unUw- 
f'll  either  a  wire  interception  or  a  dlscli^ure 
of  the  content.^  of  that  interception  with 
the  kn.rA.edge  tii.it  it  Is  a  prohibited  Inter- 
ception. Tlic  penalty  for  violation  Is  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  2  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  both  —  Uiat 
l.s    violation  Is  punishable  as  a  felony. 

The  bill  declares  that  It  shall  not  be  un- 
l.iwful  for  the  render,  the  Intended  recipient, 
or  a  person  authorized  by  either  to  int»«r- 
cept  or  dis^^'l  >se.  and  that  It  shall  not  be 
unlawful  for  a  communications  company 
employee  to  intercepf  when  acting  In  the 
r.ecessary  i^>u:se  of  hu  employment  In  ad- 
dition, further  disclc^ure  Is  not  prohibited 
on^e  the  contents  of  an  Interception  have 
been  di.sclosed  by  the  sender,  the  Intended 
recijuent,  or  .i  person  authorized  by  either 
to  intercept  or  disclose  or  have  been  dls- 
.I'^sed   In   court   proceedings 

In  the  case  f  certain  designated  crimes, 
the  bill  permit.^  Federal  law  enforcement 
offl-ers,  upon  authorization  by  the  AtUiriiey 
Oenerxl  or  his  delegee,  'o  apply  to  a  U  S 
]udk;e  for  an  order  pem^.ittuit;  wire  intercep- 
tion The  designated  crimes  arc  those  of 
epionage.  treason,  sabotage,  and  seditliin 
.se'.  forth  In  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Cx|e.  those  of  murder,  kidnaping  extortion, 
bribery,  gambling,  and  racketeering,  and 
viol.itions  of  the  iiircotics  laws.  proMUetl  the 
criminal  act  Is  punishable  as  a  felony  Slate 
officers  may  apply  to  a  State  Judge  f  )r  a 
slmll.ir  ordT  f^r  the  felonies  under  State 
law  of  murder  kidmplng.  extortion,  bribery 
and  gambling  and  for  felonious  violations  of 
Stat*  narcotics  laws,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  wire  Interception  Is  permitted  by  State 
law  and  only  If  the  application  accords 
with   the  procedures  of  State  law 

The  bill  prescribes  the  minimum  contents 
cf  an  application  for  a  court  order  f.-r  wire 
Interception,  the  standards  Uiat  are  Uj 
govern  Judges  in  reviewing  an  appllc.itlon, 
and  the  minimum  contents  of  an  order 
granting  leave  to  Intercept  Tlie  stand. irds 
that  are  to  govern  Judges  In  reviewing  ap- 
plications are:  that  one  of  the  delineated 
serious  crimes  has  been  or  Is  about  to  be 
committed:  that  the  Interception  will  fur- 
nish evidence  essential  to  a  conviction  for 
or  ti)  the  prevention  of,  the  crime  and  that 
there  are  wn  other  means  readily  available 
for  obtaining  the  evidence  The  bill  also 
prf^crlbes  that  no  order  shall  be  effective  for 
m'>re  than  60  days,  subject  to  renewal  for  30 
davs 

For  crimes  of  espionage.  treasf>n,  sabotage, 
sedition,  and  kidnaping  set  forth  In  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Att<-rney 
General  may  directly  authorize  wire  Inter- 
ception Thi,s  power  Is  nondelegable  and  is 
required  U)  be  exercised  under  the  same 
standards  that  govern  Judges  In  reviewing 
applications  for  wire  Interception  orders 
T7ie  Attorney  General  will  be  required  to 
Issue  the  general  niles  and  regulations  under 
which  he  will  exercise  this  power 

As  to  disclosures,  the  bill  permits  the  con- 
tents of  an  authorized  wire  Interception  to 
be  disclosed  by  a  law  enforcement  ofUcer 
where  required  for  the  proper  performance 
of  his  duties,  (The  bill  is  Intended  to  per- 
mit disclosures  In  this  category  between  Fed- 


eral and  State  officers  )  The  bill  also  au- 
th  Tizes  dl.sclo.sure  In  both  Federal  and  State 
triminal  pr'  ceediiigs  and  before  committees 
o;  Congresj,  and  of  State  legislatures  The 
bi:;  prohibits  the  admls.sibillty  In  evidence 
in  any  proceftllng  of  the  contents  of  any 
i.'i  u  Miori/ed  Ititerceptlon  or  disclosure 

By  way  of  rep<^)rting  requirements.  Federal 
aiul  State  Judges  are  required  to  reiK)rt  to 
the  Administrative  Offlce  of  the  US  Courts 
all  applications  for  authorized  wiretapping, 
a'l  denials,  and  all  orders  gr.mtlng  nuthcrl- 
1  itlon  The  Admlni-stratlve  OfBce  of  tlie  U  S 
CourtA  Is  In  turn  reiiuircd  to  furnish  Con- 
groi'B  With  an  unnvial  report  which  transforms 
what  Is  Iran.smltted  to  It  Into  statistical 
in  .trrl.il  of  value  to  the  Ct)i)gress  In  re\icw- 
ing  the  operation  of  the  act 

Finally,  section  605  of  the  Comniunlc.itloii."5 
Act  erf  1934  Is  amended  to  remove  any  prohi- 
bition therein  against  the  Interception  or 
di.-.closure  of  a  wire  communication  to  the 
extent  that  Interception  or  disclosure  is  n<it 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  Wire  Interception 
Act. 


'I  HE  :{8TH  STATE  TO  RATIP^  I  HE 
23D  AMENDMKN  I  TO  THE  CONSTI- 
TUriON 

Mr  CAR  I  .SON  Mr  Pie.sident.  I  hiive 
in  my  hand  a  dispatch  taken  from  the 
nrws  tickt-r.  daUMined  Concord,  N  H,  It 
read--,  a.s  follow.s 

CONCORI1  N  H  —The  New  Hampshire  House 
elbowed  K.in5a«  otit  of  the  way  today  and 
bec.iine  the  .IK-h  State  to  ratify  the  2:)d 
amendment  giving  District  of  Columbia 
residents    the    v   .te    In    presidential    elections 

Kaiisaa  thought  It  had  sewed  up  the  honor 
of  being  the  crucial  38th  Slate  Two-thirds 
of  the  St. lies  must  ratify  to  put  an  amend- 
ment on  the  bfK)ks 

But  today  the  New  Hampshire  House  voted 
to  reconsider  its  vote  of  yes'erday  The  vote 
today  was  equally  favorable,  though  only  a 
voice  Vote  w.l.s  f.iken 

Thus  New  H.iinpshlre  technically  voted 
after  Kansas  The  Kansas  ratifUatlon  yes- 
terd  ly  had  followed  New  Hampshire's  earlier 
vote  by  about  half  an  hour — a  device  Inter- 
preted here  a.s  a  bid  to  clinch  the  38th  spot 

L.iwmakers  liere  now  claim  that  Kan.sas. 
Ignorant  of  the  parliamentary  device  up  New 
H.inip.shires  sleeve  now  becomes  the  37th 
State  to  ratify 

In  a  telegram  to  Gov  John  Anderson,  of 
K.i'isas,  Gov  Wesley  Powell,  of  New  Hainp- 
sliire,  said 

■  Fhis  Is  to  officially  advise  you  that  New 
Hiimpshire  has  this  day  become  the  38th 
State  to  ratify  the  23d  amendment  This  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  tr:\dltiiui  set  by  our  .sov- 
ereign State  In  breathing  life  Into  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country  as  the  ninth  State 
to  ratify  the  ("i.ne 

"We  congratulate  your  legislature  upon 
being  the  :J7th  .-state  to  vote  for  ratification 
of  the  23d  lunendment  May  your  sunflowers 
be   brighter   than   ever   this   year   ' 

Mr  President,  yesterday  was  a  great 
day  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  that  they  were  given  the 
rits'ht  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  I  read 
this  me-ssage  to  the  Governor  of  our 
State.  It  -States  that — • 

This  Is  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  set 
by  our  sovereign  State  In  breathing  life  Into 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  as  the  ninth 
State  to  ratify  the  same 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  our  Nation  that  this  ofT-again- 
on-again-Finnigan  attitude  which  evi- 
dently prevails  in  the  administration  of 
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New  Hampshire  was  not  in  efifect  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  nothing  will  hap- 
i^en  or  that  has  happened  today  which 
will  in  any  way  endanger  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  vote. 

Kansas  yesterday  was  proud  to  have 
latified  the  23d  amendment.  We  were 
proud  that  we  might  have  been  classed 
;i.s  the  38th  State  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment, and  for  a  very  definite  reason. 
That  reason  is  that  this  year  is  our  Cen- 
it  nnial  Year.  It  was  100  years  ago  that 
Congress  ratified  and  recognized  us  as 
oiu'  of  the  States  of  the  Union — as  the 
34 th  State,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Our 
State  motto  is  "Ad  Astra  per  Aspera," 
which  moans  "to  the  stars  through  diffi- 
culty." That  certainly  was  true  of  the 
early  history  of  Kansas.  Perhaps  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as 
they  look  bark  on  the  travail  and  tribu- 
lations and  trials  which  they  went 
through  in  securing  the  vote  might  say 
that  that  motto  of  Kan.sas  would  apply 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  securing 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  was  going  to  place  in  the  Record 
.some  of  the  editorials  and  fine  comments 
on  the  part  of  the  pres.^  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  action  on  the  part  of 
Kansas.     I  shall  not  do  so  at  this  time. 

However,  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  we  were  sincerely  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  the  voting  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Whether  we  are  the  38th  State  or  the 
37th  State,  we  still  stand  very  much 
committed  and  rejoice  with  the  people 
of  the  District  that  they  have  been  given 
thi.s  voting  privilege. 


RECOGNITION  OP  ABILENE.  KANS.. 
IN  THE  ALL  AMERICA  CITIES 
CONTEST 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  Piesident.  last 
week  I  called  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  fine  recognition  given  Abilene.  Kans., 
in  the  All  America  Cities  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine. 

In  my  statement  I  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Abilene  was  the  hometown  of  our 
past  President,  Dwight  D,  Eisenhower. 
This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  stating  that  he 
had  noticed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord that  I  had  called  this  honor  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  the  letter  and 
not<^  that  the  President  is  following  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  by  reading  the 
Congressional  Record.  No  matter  what 
iwsitions  President  lUsenhower  has  held 
during  his  lifetime,  he  has  not  forgotten 
his  associations  with  Abilene  and  his 
many  friends  there. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Palm   Desekt,  Calit.,  March   26,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson. 
U  S    Senate. 
Was)iington,  D.C. 

Dear  F'rank  :  As  I  looked  through  the  Con- 
GRKssioNAL  Rbcoro  the  other  day  I  waa  de- 
lighted to  come  upon  your  remarlu  on  Abi- 
lene I  certainly  agre«  that  It  is  &  great 
honor  that  the  National  Municipal  League 
and  Look  magazine  has  bestowed  on  the  citi- 
zens of  my  old  hometown.    Please  extend  to 


my  good  friends  in  Abilene  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  receiving  this  well-deserved 
recognition. 

With  warm  regard. 
Sincerely, 

D.E. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  1163)  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
for  15  months  the  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 


CALIFORNIA  WATER  DEVELOP- 
MENT—ADDRESS BY  SENATOR 
KUCHEL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  on 
March  8  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
in  San  Francisco  to  the  California  Mu- 
nicipal Utilities  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  comments 
at  that  time  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  U.S.  Sen.^tor  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
Betoke  the  29th  Annual  Conference. 
California  MrrNiciPAL  UriLrriEs  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco,  Calif  .  March  8. 
1961 

Members  of  the  California  Municipal 
Utilities  Association,  friends  and  fellow  Call- 
fornlans,  surely  no  one  In  this  gathering  of 
California  water  men  needs  to  be  told  how 
glad  I  am  to  be  home  here  In  my  native 
State  with  you  and  to  be  discussing  water 
development  In  California.  Water,  and  laws 
pertaining  to  It,  Is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
devoted  much  of  my  years  of  public  service. 
both  In  California  and  now  as  your  Senator 
In  Washington. 

As  California  water  men.  we  are  meeting 
at  a  momentous  and  propitious  time  for  our 
State.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
new  era  In  water  resources  development  In 
California,  which  I  firmly  believe  will  see 
further  progress  In  the  great  physical  de- 
velopments for  bringing  Into  being  new 
sources  of  water  and  other  projects  for  the 
better  conservation  and  more  efficient  use 
of  existing  sources  which  our  State  already 
has  planned   and  made   provision  for. 

But  equally  Important,  we  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era,  I  hope  and  believe,  of 
genuine  cooperation,  both  legally  and  i)hys- 
ically,  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
our  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
maximum  development  and  use  of  our  wa- 
ter resources  In  accordance  with  State  and 
local  needs  and  customs,  and  the  desires  of 
the  people  of  California.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  function  and  responsibility  will 
be  carried  forward  far  more  effectively. 
Hopefully,  In  some  ways  this  era  will  con- 
stitute something  of  a  departure  from  what 
I  have  fought  in  Washington  as  the  "Ped- 
eraliatlc"  approach,  under  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  claimed  the  U.S. 
Government  owns  all  water  rights  In  our 
State  and  that  It  is  the  repository  of  all 
wisdom  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  those 
water  rights.  This  new  approach  will  be,  I 
hope  and  believe,  one  of  greater  recognition 
and  greater  respect  by  the  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  for  the  historic  principle  of  local 
autonomy  and  self-government  under  which 


our  Nation  has  grown  great.  At  the  same 
time,  the  State  will  recognize  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Federal  Government  under 
our  constitutional  system  and  have  due  re- 
spect for  and  appreciation  of  its  role  in 
water  resources  development. 

Such  an  approach  by  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  government — 
for  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Federal  and 
the  State  roles  and  functions  has  not  been 
the  fault  of  Washington  exclusively — will 
free  the  creative  energies  of  California  for 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  water  con- 
servation and  de.elopments  so  necessary  if 
we  are  to  meet  successfully  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  Golden  State.  Up  to 
now,  to  a  great  extent,  the  initiative  has 
been  cr.rried  by  local  subdivisions  within  the 
State  and  by  the  Federal  Government.  Now 
our  State  and  our  people  are  assuming 
greater  responsibilities. 

The  physical  development  to  which  I  re- 
ferred is  grounded  first  on  the  approval  last 
November  by  our  fellow  Californlans  of  the 
$1,750  million  water  development  plan; 
and.  secondly,  on  a  continuation  of 
strong  Federal  programs,  such  as  the  pro- 
posal for  the  973  million  plus  items  for  con- 
struction by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  California  and  another  $40  million 
Tor  construction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
recommended  in  the  Federal  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1962  submitted  by  President  Eisenhower 
on  January  16  of  this  year.  These  figures 
are  for  construction  only,  and  do  not  include 
moneys  for  investigations  and  surveys. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $113  million  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  this  next  fiscal  year  for 
water  construction  alone  in  California. 

I  hove  every  hope  the  new  administration 
wiU  at  the  very  least  adopt  these  approved 
proposals,  and  that  it  will  see  fit  to  concur  in 
additional  recommendations  which  those  of 
us  who  represent  California  in  Washington 
are  planning  to  make. 

To  this  probable  minimum  of  $113  mil- 
lion in  Federal  expenditures  next  year,  it  Is 
fair  to  add  the  $35  million  in  the  1962  State 
budget  for  the  Feather  River  project,  includ- 
ing completion  of  relocation  work  and  di- 
version tunnels  at  Orovllle  Dam.  work  on 
the  South  Bay  Aqueduct,  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. So  we  can  reasonably  expect  authori- 
zations for  at  least  $150  million  for  water 
resource  construction  in  California  during 
this  next  year. 

The  political  aspect  of  our  coming  new 
era  has  as  its  base  not  only  the  mandate  of 
our  California  voters  in  approving  the  State 
water  plant,  but  also  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  of  the  Senate.  This 
committee  was  composed  of  17  Senators  from 
each  section  ol  our  country — West,  Midwest, 
South,  and  East.  It  was  headed  by  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  as  chairman. 
I  was  honored  to  serve  as  vice  chairman.  A 
truly  expert  staff  was  assembled,  most  of 
whom  were  specialists  drawn  from  private 
research  and  scientific  organizations,  and 
from  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Hearings  were  held  over  the  entire  country, 
from  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
and  from  Augusta,  Maine,  to  Los  Angeles. 
Over  800  witnesses  presented  almost  4.000 
pages  of  testimony.  In  addition,  qualified 
private  and  Federal  agencies  made  special 
studies  for  the  Committee,  and  the  ofBcia] 
views  of  the  States,  including  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, were  solicited  and  fully  considered. 

I  would  like  here  to  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  my  friend.  Harvey  Banks,  who  drafted 
California's  comprehensive  and  constructive 
position  statement.  It  Is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  this  report  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources,  and  the 
creative  contributions  made  to  it  by  many 
individuals  such  as  Mr.  Banks,  will  be  a 
sound  guide  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  new  Federal  policies  with  respect  to 
our  water  resources.  Our  committee  had 
92  studies   made  ranging  from   such   broad 
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a»eas  as  "National  Water  Resources  and 
Problems"  to  such  tecbnlcml  sublets  as 
"River  Forecasting  and  Hydrometeorologlcal 

An? lysis  " 

Using   1954  as  a  base  7«ar  for  supply-de- 

m  ird  studies,  b«cau8«  It  waa  the  last  year 
for  which  sratlstlcs  on  water  use  had  b«'en 
completed,  the  committee  four»d  that  water 
withdrawals  In  the  United  States  total  somo 
300  Wlllon  gallons  a  day.  By  19«0,  demands 
on  the  Nation's  water  resources  will  almofit 
double,  or  reach  a  total  of  nearly  600  million 
gAlion.?  d\lly.  and  they  will  triple  by  fh" 
year  3000 

Now  the  year  1980,  by  which  time  our 
pretent  uaes  are  expected  to  double.  Is  a 
mere  20  years  away.  Statlrtlcally.  must  of 
us  In  this  room  have  a  reasonable  life  »>x- 
pect^ncy  of  being  around  that  lontr  There- 
fore, the  problem  Is  not  something  tha'  we 
can  let  our  children  worry  about  It  la  a 
problem  for  u.s  here  today.  We  must  al.^o 
rememlier  that  these  projections  exclude 
Alas!r:\  and  Hawaii  Our  needs  in  Calif'rni.i 
are    of  course,  much,  much  greater 

Harvey  Banli^s'  presentation  estimated  th;»'. 
the  future  popu..itlon  of  California  wl!!  bo 
about  28  million  persons  by  1980  nearly 
double  our  present  figure  Thus  our  miml- 
clpal  uses  for  the  ever-growing  urban  and 
suburban  areas  at  maxlmijm  develipmen' 
wt;i  be  about  8  million  acre-feet  annu.illv 
or  over  7  billion  tj-'Hons  a  day.  AgrriruUural 
demands  for  >ur  State  will  reach  37  million 
acre-f«>et  annually 

In  all.  the  Calliornia  position  sta'ement 
se'i  forth  that  'under  conditions  of  full 
devclopnifnt  ,f  the  State's  land  and  other 
resources,  the  water  requirement  will  In- 
crease to  an  amount  in  the  order  of  55  mil- 
lion acre-feet  annually." 

Still  another  nfed  for  increased  witer  re- 
sources is  In  tile  t^eneratlon  of  power  Ever 
since  the  davs  of  President  Theodore  R.xjse- 
velt.  the  pr'Kluc'i  n  of  electricity  from  fall- 
ing water  has  l:>een  recognized  as  a  rea.<=onable 
puhllc  purjxoRe  On  this  accepted  ;  rinetple. 
great  Federal  and  local  multipurpose  proj- 
ects hive  been  constructed,  enrtchintt  the 
Uvea  of  millic  n.s  upon  millions  of  our  ritiiiens 
I  do  nut  thinlt  that  this  la  either  the  time 
or  the  place  to  debate  the  public  versus 
private  p«iwer  is,«>ue  I  firmly  respect  the 
right  of  the  pe')p>  to  decide  for  themseV.es, 
under  law  wne^her  they  wish  to  ha-.e  public 
or  prlv  ite  p.iwer  development 

'i  )u.  who  have  responsibility  r  r  the  dis- 
tricts and  cities  if  California  that  produce 
and  distributee  electricity  to  the  consumers 
of  our  .State  mM<<t  rejoice  with  me  that  the 
platform;  of  both  our  great  political  parties 
p!e<iije  them  elves  to  honor  the  preference 
clause  In  the  marketing  of  Federal  electric 
energy  th^is  a.-surlng  that  the  benertts  rf 
public  exi>end:tures  will  benefit  the  great- 
est number  jf  people 

Happily  U"=e  .if  water  for  production  of 
power  i.<  by  and  la.-tje,  a  noncon.suming  use 
As  to  the  tncre-i.<?ed  use  of  water  for  pro- 
duction of  power,  authorities  such  as  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  Edl.son 
Electric  Institute  differ  In  their  estinia'es 
H  iwever,  as  the  select  committee  rep.  rt 
states,  ■■  Regard les.<;  of  amount,  there  is  r.o 
question  trit  that  the  costs  of  hydroeiec'rle 
pnwer  generation  facilities  can  and  should 
be  borne  by  the  users  of  that  power  ' 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that,  with  Increasing 
development  of  our  water  resources  by  con- 
struction of  storage  facilities,  there  will  be 
abundant  opportunities  for  hydroelectric 
pow?r  devtlopment  Advantage  should  bo 
talcen  of  opportunities  for  hydroelectric 
power  ln.«;taUations  wherever  possible,  si  i 
that  the  economies  Inherent  in  large-^cale 
in.'s'allatlors  can  be  passed  on  to  electric 
power  users 

Happily,  the  problem  of  adequate  water 
supplies    is   not   at  all  Insoluble,   either   fur 


the    Nation    as    a    whole    t>r    for    California 
The  Senate  report  states- 

"With  Its  abundarit  supply  .  f  g'^id  water 
and  its  advanced  technolo(cy  and  skills  rlie 
United  States  need  never  sutler  for  lack  of 
water  Water  shortages  cm  be  alleviated 
The  lacic  ^f  wa^er  need  not  limit  our  eco- 
nomic desltiiy.  But  po.siuve  action  most  be 
subs'tttited    for    c  mplacency  " 

Fu-st.  and  most  important,  step  tow  iril 
ge'lini;  the  job  dune,  is  the  de\  oli.pn^enl  of 
Increased  public  awareness  .i-.d  understand- 
In^:  jf  ^hr  Nation's  wa'er  resources  problems, 
of  their  e'Tec'.s  oti  the  Nation's  w.iter  re- 
sources piroblems.  of  their  effects  un  the 
Nation's  economy;  and  of  the  possible  ways 
of  solving  tnem 

As  to  CaUfornl.i  in  p  irticul.tr,  H.irvey 
Baiikft'  refxjrt  statetl 

■  It  h.t3  been  demonstrated  that  the  fu- 
ture demands  f  jr  water  can  he  met  by  coti- 
ventional  methods  T^e  California  Water 
Plan,  published  in  1957  provides  a  i|?eneri\l 
long-r.mge  guide  far  accu:npl:sh;ng  the  in.is- 
s;ve  alterati  m  of  natures  scheme  of  supply- 
ing water  A  State  water  project  construc- 
tion progrini  Ls  c.illed  for  to  supplemen' 
local  and  Federal  efforts  Tlie  Job  Is  beyond 
the  scope  of  any  one  of  these  agencies 

There  are  le:;al.  financial,  and  political 
considerations  that  pose  problems  In  launch- 
ing a  State  water  project  construction  pro- 
granA  They  can  be  overcome  by  \t\e  coordl- 
niteU  err.jrio  of  all  concerned" 

I  iti.nk  i:  signlflcant  to  .stress  the  fact  that 
b  ith  the  Senate  select  committee  re|v:.rt 
.ind  California's  report  find  as  a  fact  that  the 
Nation's  water  problem  in  trener.il  and  Cali- 
fornia's In  particular  can  be  met  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  through  known  methods,  the 
so-called  conventioiiul  meth.xls.  if  y^u  wi.*li 
of  cou*ervation  and  development  of  iLnuwn 
existing  water  tuppKes  This  includes  con- 
struction of  surface  and  undcrgr.  ui.d  res- 
ervoirs. long-<llslance  and  In  some  cases 
liit'T  tatc  transmission  of  water,  far  m'TC 
effective  pollution  control  as  our  Industruli- 
zatlon  gr  ws.  reuse,  evaporatl'-'n  redijctlcn 
and  seepage  control,  vegetation  management, 
and   extensive   watershed   development 

In  other  words,  neither  the  Federal  nor 
the  Stite  report  finds  that  we  necessarily 
w.:i  be  dependent  by  1980  or  even  the  year 
2000  upon  two  new  '■  u.-ce*.  of  increased  water 
supplies  that  now  appear  to  offer  Kreat 
promise,  namely,  saline  and  briclcish  water 
conversion,  ard  weather  modification  and 
control  Substantial  progress  has  been  made 
In  both  of  these  promising  fields  There  la 
now  before  Ccnyrers  legislation  which  would 
greatly  step  up  our  scientific  and  economic 
Investigation  in  both  are.as  I  have  co- 
nuthored  a  bill  which  woriid  au'h^rijse  u 
demonstration  program  of  des.illnlzatloM  I 
pledge  my  support  to  b  )'h  apprr .aches 

It  has  been  estimated  that  cloud  seeding 
in  California  could  give  us  another  Inch  of 
precipitation,  or  8',  million  acre-feet  an- 
nually This  would  re'ult  in  an  Increase  of 
nearly  3'.,   ml'lion  acre-feet  in   our  runoff 

As  to  desaltnlzatlon.  scientists  are  now 
talking  In  terms  of  a  cost  of  25  con's  per 
th  us.ind  gallons  at  the  plant  My  bill 
would  specifically  promo'e  the  use  of  atomic 
power  for  desalinization.  and  In  the  event  of 
a  breakthrough,  even  this  cost  might  well  be 
much  lower 

Up  to  thU  point.  I  have  been  talking  prin- 
cipally about  the  physical  a.specfs  of  the  so- 
lution to  our  water  problems  These  physl- 
c.il  aspects  in-. olve,  of  cour»e.  many  weighty 
economic,  geographic.  sclenUf.c.  and  policy 
considerations.  I  realize  1  have  touched 
utM.n  only  a  few  of  those  considerations  and 
then  all  to-j  brlelly  But  mainly,  we  must 
rememljer  that,  while  It  will  take  a  lot  cf 
hard  work,  the  water  supp.y  pr  .blenvs  of  buUi 
our  State  and  our  Nation  can  be  f  >l\ed  wiUi- 
In  the  framework  of  exlstliig  method*. 


Now  I  W'  u'.d  like  to  turn  to  the  even  more 
complex  and  dell -ate  problems  of  Federal - 
SLaie  rel.iiUinshipB  In  water  fefiource  de- 
velupnuuit  in  Cuhforiilrt.  All  Calilurniaus 
must  rec.gnlze  that  the  Federal  Go'.crntncnt 
has  had  und  mvi.st  continue  to  have  a  mor,t 
imrvrt.'iMi  iind  crucial  ro!e  In  this  develoj)- 
nifut  By  w,iy  .  f  t.a  kk;niui.d  I  would  like 
to  mentiiin  tw  >  outjitandlng  precedents.  - 
Ho^tver  Dam  and  the  Central  Vallty  project  - 
where  (•uiiforiuu  has  led  in  Federal-State 
cjoperatiiin  In  this  \iUi!  area 

M-nti.  .n  .f  Hoovtr  Dim  In  such  a  context 
to  a  Cilifiirnla  audience  w.uld  n..t  be  com- 
plete Without  tribute  to  that  great  American 
and  great  Californlan  who  as  mueh  a.s  nny 
orlier  man  de.servi  s  the  title  of  "Father  of 
Ho-  .ver  Uani    ' 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  late,  great  .'-Sena- 
tor Hiram  W  Johnson.  In  Die  lung  and  of- 
ten trying  letjlslative  history  uf  the  authori- 
zation frr  Honer  D.mi.  there  Kh..uld  be 
link'-d  with  HIr  ini  Johns.jn  another  wonder- 
ful Calif  .r-ilan  nnd  fine  >>t.itesman  former 
C  .ugressmnn  I'hi:  tawing  who  happily  is  still 
With  us  But  for  these  two  farseeing  men. 
we  might  well  not  have  the  development  and 
foundation  fur  pr<»perlly  in  tlie  Imperial 
Valley  and  in  the  mies  ,f  U»  Angeii  s  and 
San  Dleg.)  that  we  ei.Joy  today 

As  far  back  as  1907.  the  Feder.il  C,.)vern- 
nient.  und- r  the  le.idershlj)  rf  President 
Theodore  Fio.jse-.  elt.  rc...gn:zed  the  need  f.  r 
Federal  action  if  human  habmau  n  and 
agricultural  deveiopuu-nt  In  the  Imperlnl 
V  Lliey  were  U>  be  made  safe  and  p«Tmaneuf 
la  July  1919.  the  Dfp,iriment  .  f  the  In- 
terior after  careful  Investlgati.  n,  recom- 
mended the  consfructi.in  ..f  «n  nll-AmerUan 
canal,  but  public  hearings  .showeti  the  nee.l 
f  .r  a  more  cnmpreiien..-; ve  and  far-reaching 
pr..Ject  The  Kl!;Kald  At  of  Ma\  1920,  di- 
rected the  Secretary  to  .  ..uduci  a  bntid  In- 
vestigation of  the  pr..b:cnii  of  the  lower 
C  >Iorado  The  Secret;u-y  .  .f  the  lMeri..r  sub- 
mitted hl.i  formal  report  on  February  28, 
1922.  This  rep«5rl  recommended  n  t  >nly  the 
canal,  but  also  ton.struction  of  the  high  dam 
on  the  Colorado  at.  or  near.  U.aialer  C.my  .n 
Shortly  thereafter  .Son.it  .r  Jhn-  n'li.- 
troduced  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  bUla 
for  what  w.w  tlien  referred  to  .is  the  Boulder 
Cany  -n  F  r  H  i  .:.g  i,e.irs  .Senator  Jo»in.s..n 
led  the  fight  in  C..i;gres,s  f  ,r  H.^^er  Dam 
And  finally.  Uie  Sw  :n«- Johnson  ,  Bt)ulder 
Canyotn  bill  was  Eigned  by  Presld.-iit  Cool- 
idge  on  December  21  l^^a  As  senstor  John- 
son noted.  'Tlu*  dnfe  wiil  ewer  be  memo- 
rable to  the  people  of  the  Iiiifx-riai  V.iiley  as 
marking  the  end  of  the  l.ujg  lefc-Lklutl'.e 
struggle  • 

Bagrettably  the  .signing  of  the  ."-iwii.g- 
Johnj*.  n  bill  creal.ng  Hmjver  Dam  d:d  net 
end  the  titanic  struggle.  But  we  art  mak- 
ing   ;«rv,gres.s    even    there     'ou. 

PerUapi  the  .'Utstanding  example  of 
Federal -Suate  coop-T.i'.ion  in  «Ater  res.jurce 
development  Ls  our  ujin  Cenfr.u  Valltv 
project  I  am  honored  to  have  had  a  \kc' 
m  this  lreniend'>as  develc-.pment,  having  au- 
thored and  piloted  through  the  lnter|.,r 
Committee  ai.d  the  Senate  the  bill  S  44 
In  Uie  Htiih  C.  >ngres.s  for  the  large.-^l  single 
unit  in  U»e  pr.  j.«ci.  the  Sun  Luis  This 
climaxed  a.  l-yeor-long  light.  T\.r  members 
of  the  as-sociallon  will  recall  that  n.y  nuNis- 
ure  which  wa5  signed  Int.)  la*  by  I*resident 
Flsenhower  on  June  3  19»W  fPI.  488  of  the 
88th  Cong  1  authorises  appropriations  of 
nv.re  than  t290  mKUo.u  In  Federal  funds  f.)r 
coiustruction.  wiui  the  Stale  of  Calif. irnla, 
of  J...lnt  Uie  fatiliiies  at  Sm  Luis,  and  an- 
other $192  million  for  onistructlon  of  dU- 
trlbuti.in  systems  and  drains.  If  the  locnl 
w.wter    districts   do    not    c*jnstrucl    them. 

On  M-iy  19.  1960.  I  stated  Just  prior  U^ 
fln  il   legislauve  a<.iioni  on  my  ban  Luis  bill 

■  Hie  legUl.tUon  before  us  envlsafjes  a  great 
sUjr.k^e  r«»ervuir  to  be  constnicted  and  used 
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Jointly  by  the  Government  of  the  Unltnd 
States  and  the  government  of  California.  It 
will  serve  a  Federal  reclamation  project  on 
tiie  one  hand,  subject  to  Federal  reclamation 
i.iw,  and  It  will  also  serve  a  State  project, 
the  Feather  River  jjroject,  on  the  other 
h.tnd,  under  State  law.  An  expanded  area 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  a  Federal 
r.clamatlon  project,  will  receive  supple- 
!i. entail  water  In  accordance  with  Federal 
'.iiutes.  and  the  lower  San  Joaquin  Valley 
ami  the  parched  areas  of  southern  Califor- 
nia will  receive  an  additional  water  supply 
luider  State  stiitutes." 

The  San  Luis  bill  w:\fi  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  recommended 
approval  of  my  measure  to  the  President,  as 
a  trailblazlng  step  In  Federal-State  rela- 
M.)ns  which  will  greatly  assist  in  solving 
(  .iiifornla'8  future  water-supply  problem." 
Of  course,  there  Is  far  more  to  the  Central 
V.illey  project  and  to  the  Federal-State  co- 
operation and  collaboration  Inherent  In  It, 
than  the  San  Luis  unit  As  far  back  as 
1873.  the  43d  Congress  passed  an  act  to 
authorize  the  President — who  was  then 
Ulysees  S.  Grant — to  assign  two  Army  engi- 
neer officers  and  what  was  then  a  coast  sur- 
\ey  officer  to  form  a  board,  with  the  chief 
of  the  Geological  Suivey  of  California  and 
another  civilian  to  survey  and  report  on  a 
system  of  Irrigation  for  the  San  Joaquin, 
Tulare  and  Sacramer.to  Valleys.  This  Fed- 
eral law  was  the  basl.'  for  the  Alexander  re- 
port of  1874,  which  p-ovlded  a  flrst  root  for 
our  Central   Valley  prDject 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
tlie  Federal  contribution  to  the  Central 
Valley  project  will  hive  amounted  to  over 
»650  million  We  Callfornians  must  not 
overl<x>k  this  fact  In  our  insistence  that 
Callf..rnia  law  should  apply 

.\«  to  this  problem  of  Federal-State  law, 
the  members  of  thlj.  association  may  re- 
(ail  :hat  lUmosi  a  year  ago  I  described  In 
the  ienate  a  gra\c  danger  to  the  mutual 
c<v>j>,''ration  which  It  so  necessary  if  our 
Nation  and  our  States  are  to  reach  their 
fullest  potential  in  water  resource  devel- 
opment This  dangei-  is  best  Illustrated  by 
what  I  call  the  federallstlc  philosophy  set 
forth  in  the  United  States  position  In  the 
s<^)-calh>d  Fresno  cast  There,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  chain  ed  outright  ownership 
by  the  Federal  Ci.veriiment.  in  fee  simple 
.ibsolute,  of  all  land,  and  all  rights  to  all 
unappropriated  water?  in  California  and  the 
ie-,t  of  the  area  ce<led  by  the  Treaty  of 
cvuadalupe  Hidalgo  My  remarks  must  have 
h.ive  hit  home  f.ir  I  have  been  criticized 
sharply  for  some  of  my  statements  by  the 
I  Tmer     Solicitor     General     of     the     United 

Stat^'e 

At  that  time.  1  ;,ald  that  the  Government's 
position  in  the  FYean-)  case,  and  the  special 
masters  report  In  4ruo7ia  v.  California. 
brought  to  the  fore  the  pressing  necessity 
for  recognition  by  th(  Concrress  of  the  crisis, 
.ind  for  action  by  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
it 

I  .III.  hippy  u>  .'..y  that  at  least  part  of  my 
call  has  been  heedetl  In  the  select  com- 
mittee reiK>ri  a^rreed  to  by  Senators  from 
every  region  of  the  Uiiit>ed  St.ates,  cognizance 
IS  t.iken  in  .'ome  dctril  of  the  Federal-State 
conflict  with  respect  to  water  resource  de- 
\elopment.     The   report  states: 

Precedents  for  Federal-State  relation- 
shij's  m  water  resource  development  have 
been  set  in  section  8  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902  (32  Stat  388,  399)  and  in  the 
FlixKl  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat.  887). 
riie.se  farslghted  F^dtral  laws  have  stood  the 
est  of  time  and  experience.  Patently,  how- 
ever,  they  are  not  tlie  final  answer. 

The  US.  Department  of  Justice  clearly 
recognlaed  the  problem  when  in  1956  It 
cited,  with  appproval,  the  following  state- 
ment. 


"  'It  follows  that  the  preservation  of  the 
Integrity  of  State  water  laws  cannot  be  iic- 
compllshed  If  efforts  for  that  purpose  are 
confined  to  the  Insertion  In  various  acts  of 
Congress  of  a  provision  requiring  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  constructing  and  operating 
Federal  projects  shall  observe  the  State  laws 
reei>ectlng  appropriation,  use.  and  distribu- 
tion of  water.  It  is  evident  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  largely  In  the  Integration  of  the 
operation  of  physical  facilities  and  the  coor- 
dination In  an  appropriate  manner  of  Juris- 
dictions in  a  dual  form  of  Government.' 

"The  problem  of  Federal-State  water 
rights  is  one  that  calls  for  broad  objective 
inquiry,  and  for  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
est caliber  on  the  part  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  In  Its  solution.  A  solu- 
tion must  be  worked  out.  and  worked  out 
promptly,  for  the  preservation  of  the  historic 
pattern  under  which  our  people  have  ijrown 
great." 

To  the  end  of  working  out  a  solutiori  such 
as  that  envisioned  In  the  select  committee's 
report,  I  have  had  several  conferences  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee, 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico. 
He  has  now  assured  me  and  others  that  the 
Interior  Committee  will  conduct  thif  year 
a  broad  study  of  Federal -.State  relationships 
in  the  water  rights  field.  As  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Interior  Committee.  I  will  see  to 
it  that  California's  experiences  and  problems 
will  continue  to  be  considered. 

In  closing.  I  reiterate  my  conviction  that 
the  facts  I  have  touched  upon  here  gl^  e  rise 
to  the  hope  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  Federal-State  relationships 
for  the  development  of  our  water  rescurces, 
in  California  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  California 
is  leading  the  way.  But  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  am  confident  that. 
given  the  start  we  have,  we  will  do  the 
Job. 

I  am  aware  that  the  cost  will  be  great. 
Our  State  water  plan,  carried  to  maximum 
fruition,  totals  some  $11  billion.  The  se- 
lect committee  report  estimates  that  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  reservoir  storage  capacity 
will  require  capital  investment  of  $12  bil- 
lion by  1980  and  an  additional  $6  billion,  for 
a  total  of  918  billion,  by  the  year  2000. 
Municipal  and  Industrial  sewage  collection 
and  treatment  works  under  the  program. 
which  calls  for  water  of  relatively  high 
quality  In  all  of  our  streams,  would  require 
new  Investments  estimated  rit  $42  2  IMlllon 
by  1980,  and  an  additional  $39  4  billu>n  be- 
tween 1980  and  the  year  2000  for  a  trtal  oi 
M1.6  billion 

These  are  tremendous  sums,  nnd  f-ankly 
I  do  worry  about  them,  and  so  should  you. 
But  huge  as  they  are.  both  with  respect  to 
California  and  the  Nation,  they  are  modest 
when  related  to  the  expected  growth  of  the 
gross  national  product  which,  at  the  medium 
growth  rate  assumed  for  the  select  com- 
mittee's studies,  would  increase  at  a  i  ate  of 
about  Z\  percent  annually,  reaching  $1,060 
billion  at  constant  1959  price  levels  in  1980. 
and  92  trillion  in  year  2000.  The  growth 
of  the  national  economy  may  very  well 
increase  at  a  faster  rate,  in  which  case 
larger  amounts  of  water  will  undoubtedly 
be  needed,  requiring  even  larger  investments. 
It  seems  clear  that  as  the  Nation  grows. 
larger  and  larger  amounts  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  construction  of  water  facilities  with- 
out detriment  to  the  economy. 

So.  too,  with  California.  If  we  continue 
to  forge  ahead  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  an  investment  in  tomorrow, 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  repaid  by  those 
who  benefit  from  it.  More  Important,  we 
will  leave  a  better  California  and  better 
United  States. 

The  Old  Testament  prophet  warned  many 
centuries  ago  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  chap- 


ter 29,  the  18th  verse:  "Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish."  But  California, 
like  the  Nation,  has  a  vision.  And  we  do 
not  propose  to  perish. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  I  am  delighted 
to  know  he  is  glad  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Suffrage  Amendment 
has  been  ratified.  I  assure  him  that  New 
York,  which  was  one  of  the  early  States 
to  ratify  the  amendment,  will  not  attempt 
to  reconsider  its  action  so  as  to  try  to 
"beat  out"  Kansas  or  any  other  State 
of  the  Union.  We  are  very  proud  to 
have  been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  move- 
ment to  grant  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  of  the  great  interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  in  this 
movement.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
stalwarts  in  the  effort.  I  simply  wanted 
to  give  him  this  assurance  from  the 
sovereign  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York.  Evidently  Kansas  was  in 
some  fashion  maneuvered  out  of  the  po- 
sition we  thought  we  were  in  for  24 
hours,  and  possibly  during  a  very  short 
time,  the  District  of  Columbia  National 
Suffrage  Amendment  was  not  ratified, 
and,  therefore,  the  citizens  of  this  good 
District  did  not  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  the  situa- 
tion has  now  been  clarified.  I  congratu- 
late the  State  of  Kansas  on  its  efforts 
in  this  regard,  regardless  of  whether 
history  denotes  it  as  the  38th  or  the 
39th  State  to  ratify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  majority  leader 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  only  when  the 
Senator  has  finished. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  like  to  hear  the 
Senator  so  much  that  I  hope  he  will 
speak  all  afternoon. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  not  speak  all  afternoon. 
He  sees  his  friend  from  Minnesota 
champing  at  the  bit.  What  I  have  to  say 
will  take  only  a  few  moments,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  then  to  yield  to  the  next 
speaker. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  will  be  a 
pleasant  surprise.     I  Laughter.  J 


I 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  A  DEPART- 
MENT  OF   URBAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  House  enacted  and  sent  to  the 
President  the  bill  enabling  him  to  create 
new  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
executive  branch.  This  bill  has  already 
passed  the  Senate,  and  should  be  signed 
into  law  within  the  next  few  days. 
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The  most  Important  single  step  uhiL-h. 
I  hope,  will  result  from  the  enactment 
of  this  measure  is  the  establishment  of 
th.e  Df  partment  of  Urban  Affairs.  I  havf 
\oivA  relt  that  such  a  department  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  order  to  coordinate  and 
place  emphasis  upon  the  programs  de- 
sit;ned  to  assist  and  modernize  our  Na- 
tion's citie  •.  I  have  introduced  bills  to 
acccmplish  this  purpose  both  in  the  r6th 
and  87th  Congress. 

Tn-o-thirds  of  our  Nation's  citl:'ens  to- 
day live  in  cities.  Urban  and  suburban 
areas  are  expanding  at  a  terrific  rate 
The  problems  of  cities  are  unique  and 
far-reachinir.  and  become  more  pres5'.T-m' 
every  day. 

In  the  .=^amc  way  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment treats  the  problems  of  atrricul- 
ture.  labor,  ai^.d  commerce,  we  mu<^t  think 
In  terms  of  a  single,  coherent  approach 
to  the  tremendous  challenges  that  f  icc 
our  cltifs. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
a  large  role  to  play  in  urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  public  housing:,  air  pol- 
lution control,  rapid  transportation,  the 
construction  of  community  facilitu's,  the 
Insuring  of  home  mortgages,  and  the 
development  of  comprehensive  urban 
plarmin;;'  concepts.  These  and  many 
other  activities  of  the  Federal  Gnvcrn- 
mrnt  mui>t  bo  continually  revitalized  and 
must  also  be  tackled  at  the  highest  lovfl 
of  Government.  In  a  day  and  ase  when 
to  simply  park  a  car  is  often  as  grueling 
a£  climbing  Mount  Matterhorn.  we  can- 
not afford  to  accord  a  second-cla.ss  status 
to  the  problems  of  urban  life. 

The  present  arrangement  of  a  croup 
of  disjointed  lower  level  Federal  agen- 
cies with  overlapping  functions  affect- 
ing urban  life  and  urban  development  is 
sadly  deficient.  The  HHFA  is  a  hybrid 
without  any  real  authority,  except  per- 
haps for  the  Administrator  himself,  and 
without  any  clear  fvmctlon  to  perform 

Although   this   arrangement   is  pres- 
ently   inadequate,   it   can.   and   should 
form   the    basic    framework  for   a   new 
Deparunent  of  Urban  AfTairs. 

The  HHFA  itself  would,  I  presume,  go 
out  of  existence,  and  the  several  agen- 
cies subsidiary  to  it  would  become  bu- 
reaus or  divisions  headed  by  Assistant 
Secretaries  The  Department  would 
also  pu!l  in  some,  but  not  all.  of  the 
relevant  agencies  in  other  departments 
which  have  functions  inherently  and 
directly  relating  to  urban  affairs. 

This  would  be  more  than  a  needed 
organizational  restructuring.  It  would 
also  give  important  recognition  to  the 
priority  ana  urgency  of  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  assist  and 
contribute  to  tlie  administering  of  our 
Nation's  great  metropolises  and  cities 
of  all  sizes,  ages,  and  shapes. 

Another  development,  Mr.  President, 
which  highlights  the  need  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  was  the  trans- 
mission to  Congress  on  yesterday,  by  the 
President,  of  proposed  housing  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  will,  of  course, 
require  careful  aiHl  complete  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  out 
of  such  consideration  will  arise  new  and 
more  vigorous  programs  and  concepts  to 
invigorate  and  redevelop  our  Nation's 
urban  areas. 


To  sum  up,  the  time  is  clearly  pro- 
pitious for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  The  enabling  legis- 
lation has  been  passed.  The  Presi- 
dents nt'w  housing  propoi^aLs  are  in  the 
air.  Great  interest  is  now  focused  on 
tiic  needs  of  our  metroix)htan  areas. 
To  my  mind.  Mr  Prt>siilfnt.  nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  t<j  hi^'hliirht  thes*» 
needs  than  the  croa'Mn  of  a  full- fled ued 
Cabinet-level  Department  nf  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

I  hope  liie  Pre.  iiltnt  will  ucl  forth- 
with: and  in  expressin;:  this  hope  I 
reali/e  that  the  President  hi.m.self  has 
also  fxpres.sed  great  intpr»'sr  in  tiie  po.s- 
sib'.o  creation  of  surli  a  drjKirtmf'nt 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOl  K.NM ;  NT    TO 
MONDAY 

Mr  MANSFIFLD  Mr  President  I 
ask  unanimous  c^nsrr.i  r.'.af  when  the 
Senate  concludi's  its  b'.i.-^inesci  today,  it 
adjourn  until  Monday  next  at  IJ  o'clock 
noon. 

The  PRB>^II)'NG  OF  HCEit  Withuut 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ArrirORIZATION     FOR  PRF.SIDFNT 

OF    THE    SENATE    Oil  PRESIDl-NT 

PRO      TEMPORE      TO  SIGN      EN- 
ROI.I.FD    BILLS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.-^i-nt  that  thr  Pr*  .si- 
dcnt  of  the  Si-nate  or  the  President  pro 
tenifXJre  be  authorized  to  siirn  enrolled 
bills  during  the  adjouriunent  of  the 
Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlCEIi.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  RAILROAD  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY  -CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Fkirida  (Mr. 
SM^■^tFRsl,  I  submit  a  rer>ort  nf  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  House.^  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR 
1163*  to  amend  section  510  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
15  months  the  loan  gniarantee  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  cnn.sent  for  the  pre.sent 
con-'.d'-ration  of  th»-  rf^nnrt 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  re- 
port Will  be  read,  for  the  infurmaUun  of 
tlie  Senate 

Trie  legislative  clerk  read  the  report 

'For  conference  report,  .<:ee  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today/> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  present  consideration 
of  the  report ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  as 
agreed  to.  this  measure  extends  the 
loan  guaranty  authority  of  the  ICC 
to  June  30.  1963.  Otherwise,  it  would 
expire  on  March  31  of  this  year. 

The  Senate  receded  on  all  ita  amend- 
ments; the  House  conferees  felt  that, 
without    further    study,    those    amend- 


ments would  unduly  broaden  the  .scope 
of  this  le^i.slfttion 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  report 
is  a  unanimous  one.  I  request  its  adop- 
tion. 

Tlie  PRi:SIDING  OFFICFJ^.  The 
question  i.n  on  at;ret.'infi  to  the  confi  ! - 
tnrv  re!>ort. 

The  report  was  agreetl  to. 


ANNUITIES    FOR    WIDOWS    OF   Cl-R- 
I.MN  FOf;EIG^,•  hl.RVICE  OFFIC  TRS 

Mr.  MANSFIEITJ.  Mr.  Pre.sidenL  I 
move  that  the  s  -nate  proceed  to  the 
considerrition  of  Calendar  No  116.  Srn- 
atr  bil!  1067 

T!ie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  Uic  bill 
'S  1067*  to  amend  Public  Law  503.  84llk 
Con^re' -;.  s')  a.s  to  pr.ividc  annuiues  for 
the  widow  of  certain  Foreum  Service  of- 
ficers who  retir'xl  pnor  to  the  effertivp 
date  of  the  Fe^iera!  Emiiloyees  Groui) 
Life  In.suranre  Act  nf  1954  which  had 
t>ecn  reported  from  th.e  Com.mittic  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendnitiit. 
on  pa 'e  1,  line  5  alter  the  wo:d  after". 
to  strike  out  llie  word  died'  tlH-  words 
or  retired  "  and  insert  *  •1964.'  the 
following:  "or  retired  before  guch  date 
.\.:\\  lias  hiTetofore  liied  or  h»'reafter 
dies.';  and  by  in.serting  after  the  word 
'widow'  where  it  first  appears  the 
phrase  'who  was  married  to  the  partici- 
pant at  the  time  of  his  retirement,'  ", 
.so  a.s  to  make  the  bdl  read; 

Be  it  enacted  hy  thf-  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rr^t'esentattve^  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
Avxrrirn  in  C^ingrrss  a.^  •"  •'!  W»'d ,  That  »ec- 
tton  5  I'f  the  \rr  npnr  'VJ^fl  Miy  1  1  :^S<S  (70 
Stat  1J5:  20  tr -S  ("  107 'di  a*  ameriflfvl  Is 
amende  by  tn.<-ertintr  after  •'1B.54."  the  fol- 
l^wlnit  "or  rrtlrtd  brf- tp  such  dnt«>  .ind  has 
hrrfVif  )re  diod  nr  ht-rt^rr^r  dies  '.  iie.d  by 
Jn.'nrfln'^  after  tlie  word  •  wrltfiW  \»h(Tr  It 
fir^t  a;>p««r5  the  phrn.e  "who  wn.";  m.«rrt#>d 
to  the  [■•iirtltijwnt  ui  the  rimf  'it  his  retire- 
ment " 

Sfr  2  Any  nnnul^y  provided  by  the 
r»ni*ni'ment  rn?'l«»  by  this  .\ri  nhall  r<->m- 
rjr.^.>/-r.  . ,»!  fh»  fir  '  Uiv  of  the  month  fol- 
lo-.vlni^  the  dat«>  of  death  of  the  participant 
rr  the  dite  nf  enactment  of  this  .^(n.  which- 
ever   l.".   l-Jt'T 

Mr.  MANSITEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimni.s  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report. 

Ihere  beiiig  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
from  th«'  report  CNo.  123>  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  tlie  Reco.'id,  as  follows: 

in iKanoTN^    AND    REASONS 

In  135fi  Congres.s  enacted  section  5  of  Pub- 
lic L-iw  5'1'J.  84th  C'fingres.i,  t.o  m.ike  special 
provision  for  cnrt.tln  wld  iws  of  rettret!  For- 
eign .Service  nfflcrrs  The  pr'-vUst'  n  ren'I'^  ns 
fol'i  'Ws  : 

'  l'\  any  crtse  wliere  a  partlc1;innt  under 
t!ie  Korelkfri  .Sr-rvlce  retirement  and  d!.<;  ability 
system  died,  lenvtn'^  .i  widow  who  Is  not  en- 
titled t<}  receive  an  annuity  under  the  sys- 
tem, the  Secret.-u-y  of  State  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  gnint  stich  widow  nn  anntilty  of 
not  Ui  exceed  $1,300  per  iinnum,  If  he  finds 
that  such  widow  (whether  remarried  or  not  i 
l.t  tn  actual  need  and  without  other  ade- 
qu.ito  means  of  stipport  " 

The  forrroln  :  proyls^cn  p*rt.iln«l  to  only 
seveml  persons  It  wns  enacted  for  thrw 
reiwons-  Ptrst.  becfmse  provisions  of  the  FVjr- 
eiRn  Service  Act  re!;itli'.g  to  survivorship  aji- 
nuity  made  it  expensive  for  Foreign  Service 
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oITiocrs  t<)  provide  survivorship  benefit*;  sec- 
ond, be^^ause  Foreign  Service  wives  share  the 
rl<ri  rs  of  their  husbands'  Jobs  to  an  extent 
not  true  of  civil  servlc'e  wives;  and  third,  be- 
ciuso  the  group  affected  by  section  5  was 
small. 

la  1960  C  )iigrc.ss  Increased  and  adjusted 
111?  financial  bt-iieflts  to  there  widows.  Sec- 
t  on  5  of  Public  Law  503,  84th  Congress,  was 
umendfd  to  read  as  fellows: 

IM  .oiy  cr\se  where  a  participant  under 
i!if  p.  riign  Service  ittlrement  and  disability 
.'vaU'iii  died  bef..>re  August  29.  1954,  leaving 
a.  wkdo*  who  is  not  entitled  to  receive  an 
ftiiuul'y  under  Mie  system  and  who  la  not 
receiving  beiielits  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees C.jnipeni>aiiun  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  Is  ttuihorixed  and  dire<:ted  to  grant 
such  widi>w  an  aniuiity  tf  not  to  exceed 
$2  4f)0  per  annum  " 

The  19G0  amendment  was  explained  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
l.itiMns  a.v  folliws 

'The  committee  ai.;rred  that  this  amount 
Is  ttx-)  low  and  recommends  that  It  be  In- 
creased to  »J.400  per  year  The  cununlttee 
eliminated  the  •'need  test"  because  It  is 
le.rtnjistent  with  the  annuity  principle. 
On  the  other  hand  the  committee  felt  that 
It  would  Ijc  Improper  for  a  widow  of  a  For- 
eign Service  oftieer  to  receive  an  annuity 
payable  from  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
fund  If  Fhe  were  receiving  benefits  under 
tlie  Federal  tmployee  Compensation  Act,  and 
accordingly  the  committee  bill  prohibits 
such  dual  benefltJi  " 

Tlie  date.  August  29,  1954.  was  selected 
In  tlie  1900  amendment  because  It  was  the 
elective  d,ite  of  the  Government  Employees 
Life  luiiurance  Act  Any  Foreign  Service 
ofr.cer  who  retired  aftar  tliat  date  would 
have  .i^ome  Government  life  Insurance  which 
would  benefit  his  widow  In  the  event  oX 
his  death  On  that  reasoning  the  1960 
am'Midmeni  wa.s  not  well  drafted.  It  cov- 
ered widows  who.-^e  Foreign  Service  husbands 
died  before  .August  29.  1954.  but  not  widows 
of  ofTlccrs  who  retired  before  that  date.  The 
puri'o.se  of  S    10C7  Is  to  correct  this  error. 

Only  20  persona  are  eligible  or  potentially 
eligible  under  Uie  bill.  The  average  annual 
co:5t  of  providing  annuities  for  these  20  addi- 
tional wldrAs  Ifi  estim.^ted  to  be  approxi- 
mately *  1,^480,  or  a  total  cost  of  approxl- 
m.uely  $579,800  projected  on  an  actuarial 
l)asls  for  the  total  life  expectancy  of  these 
widows 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  committee  considered  S.  1067  on 
Man  h  31.  1961.  It  had  before  It  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  State  favoring  the  bill. 
The  Dei)artment's  letter  suggested  an 
amendment  because  "the  language  In  the 
bill  Is  apparently  broad  enough  to  Include 
widows  who  did  not  marry  the  officer  until 
after  his  retirement.  In  view  of  the  basis 
up  >n  which  the  widows  of  retired  offlcera 
are  granted  annuities.  It  Is  not  believed  that 
thl.s  Is   the  Intent  of  the  proposal." 

The  committee  decided  to  adopt  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  another  amendment 
which  merely  clarified  the  language  of  the 
bill 

eONCLUSlOW 

The  committee  believes  these  changes  in 
section  5  of  Public  Law  603.  84th  Congress, 
as  amended,  will  more  effectively  carry  out 
Its  Intent  Tlae  committee  recommends  that 
the  Semite  approve  S.  1067  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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AMENDMENT      OF     INDIAN     L<DNG- 
TERM  LEASING  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  117,  Sen- 
ate bill  108,  to  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
term  Leasing  Act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  report  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  133)  were  oidered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fo  lows: 
rvBrosE    or    the    bill 

The  purpose  of  S.  108  is  to  amend  teclion 
1  of  '.he  1955  Indian  Leasing  Act  (69  Stat, 
639)  relating  to  leases  of  Individuf.l  and 
tribal  .ands  for  public,  religious,  educational, 
recreational,  residential,  business,  and  some 
fanning  purposes. 

The  Senate  report  on  8.  34,  a  bill  that  be- 
came   Public    Law    255,    84ih    Congress,    the 
Long-Term  Leasing  Act.  explained  the  need 
for  such  legislation  in  the  following  t.erms: 
"The  bill,   as   reported,  would   permit  the 
Indian  owners  of  restricted  Indian  lands  In 
the  United  States  to  lease  their  lands  for    a 
period  of  25  years  with  the  approval   af  the 
Secretary,  for  public,  religious.  educa;ional, 
recreational,    residential,    or    business    pur- 
poses, including  the  development  or  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  In  connection  with 
operations  under  such   leases.     In  addition, 
these  lands  could  be  leased  for  farming  pur- 
poses which  require  the  making  of  suljstan- 
tlal   Investment  In   the  Improvement  of  the 
land  for  the  production  of  specialized  crops. 
The   bin   in   section  2   would   also  authorize 
leasing  of  restricted  lands  of  deceased  Indi- 
ans for  the  benefit  of  their  heirs  or  devisees. 
"In  general,   the   laws  now  governing   the 
leasing  of  restricted   Indian   lands  preclude 
leasing   for   periods   of  longer  than   5   years. 
The    absence    of    authority    for    long-term 
leases    discriminates    against    Indians    who 
own   restricted   lands    tliat   are   suitable   for 
the    location    of     business     establishments, 
residential  subdivisions,  summer  homes,  air- 
ports,  or  for  other   purposes   that  require   a 
substantial    outlay    of  capital   by    the'  pros- 
pective    lessee.      It    also    penalizes    Indian 
owners  of  raw  but  potentially  valuable  farm- 
lands on   which   the   cost  of   subjugation   is 
too  great  for  the  Indian  himself  to  finance. 
In  such  cases,  prospective  lessees  are  wlillng 
to  undertake  these  expensive  improvements 
only   If   guaranteed   tenure   by    a   long-term 
lease. 

"Because  of  existing  limitations  upon  the 
duration  of  leases,  many  Indian  lands  which 
could  be  profitably  utilized  under  long-term 
leases  are  idle,  and  the  Indians  are  deprived 
of  much-needed  income.  Other  lands  that 
are  leased  for  shorter  periods  would  bring 
much  higher  rentals  to  the  Indians  If  the 
lands  could  be  leased  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Enactment  of  S.  34  will  remove  these  unfair 
restrictions." 

NEED 

In  the  interim  since  enactment  of  Public 
Law  255,  there  have  arisen  several  Instances 
where  the  50-year  maximum  leasing  period 
was  inadequate  for  the  proper  development 
of  resources.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Palm 
Springs  Indians,  and  the  Navajo  Tribe,  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Laws  86-326  and  86-505, 
aoaending  the  1955  statute  to  permit  up  to 
99-year  leases  on  t-hese  two  reservations. 

In  the  report  on  S.  2456,  86th  Congress, 
which  became  Public  Law  86-505.  the  com- 


mittee described   the  need  for  longer  leases 
on  the  Navajo  reservation  as  follows: 

"long-tekm  leasing 
"Section  2  of  S.  2456  would  amend  the  In- 
dian Long-Term  Leasing  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  September  21,  1959 
(73  Stat.  597).  to  permit  99-year  leasing  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  The  need  for  ex- 
tended leasing  authority  arises  from  the  dif- 
ficulty In  financing  Improvements  through 
bank  and  Insurance  company  loans  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  50-year  limitation  on 
Indian  leases.  Normally,  a  50-year  lease  has 
less  than  50  years  to  run  at  the  time  it  Is 
negotiated  by  the  lessee.  This  prevents  the 
lessee  from  getting  a  loan  from  a  national 
bank  or  a  federally  insured  loan  because  the 
applicable  statutes  preclude  loans  secured  by 
the  mortgage  of  a  leasehold  estate  unless 
the  lease  has  not  less  than  50  years  to 
run  (12  U.S.C.  371,  1707.  1713).  Some  of 
reasons:  First,  because  provisions  of  the  For- 
Reservatlon  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  Interested  business  firms  to  secure  suf- 
ficiently long  lca!^es  to  justfy  the  construc- 
tion nf  substantial  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments, and  to  permit  borrowing  for  this 
piu-pose.  For  example,  the  Navajo  Tribe 
Is  constructing  a  $7  million  sawmill  near 
Port  Defiance,  Ariz.  Byproducts  industries 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  locating  In  this 
same  area,  but  will  not  do  so  unless  long- 
term  leases  su-e  available.  Similarly,  tribal 
members  who  will  be  employed  at  the  saw- 
mill will  desire  to  purchase  housing  for  their 
families.  Unless  99-year  leasing  Is  author- 
ized, these  Individuals  will  not  be  able  to 
obtain  FHA  financing  for  home  construction. 
The  tribe  wishes  to  attract  Industry  to  the 
reservation  area  to  create  Jobs  for  its  popula- 
tion. By  granting  authority  for  leases  it  will 
be  possible  to  Induce  Indtistrles  such  as  the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  which  contem- 
plates building  a  $150  million  powerplant  on 
the  reservation  to  locate  on  tribal  lands, 
thereby  providing  employment  for  the  In- 
dians and  lessening  their  dependence  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

"The  extension  of  99-year  leasing  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  does  not  mean  that  all  leases 
will  be  for  the  maximum  term  authorized  by 
the  bill.  The  committee  understands  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  not  ap- 
prove leases  for  terms  that  are  longer  than 
needed  to  get  the  best  rettirn  for  the  Indian 
owner  and  to  permit  the  financing  of  maxi- 
mum economic  development." 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
Seminole  Indians  In  Florida,  the  Torres- 
Martenez  group  In  California,  and  the  Papa- 
go,  Fort  Mojave,  and  Colorado  River  Tribes 
in  Arizona  have  all  requested  leasing  au- 
thority beyond  the  present  50-year  maxi- 
mum. 

In  view  of  the  several  requests  from  tribes 
to  have  longer  leasing  privileges,  the  com- 
mittee believes  general  legislation  on  the 
subject  should  be  enacted. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  permit  a  lease 
with  a  term  that  is  long  enough  to  enable 
a  lessee  to  obtain  financing  for  the  type  of 
development  that  Is  contemplated.  Some 
development  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
lessee  to  obtain  large  loans,  which  take  time 
to  negotiate.  A  lessee  may  obtain  a  50-year 
lease  from  the  tribe  or  individual  Indian. 
but  before  he  can  complete  his  financing. 
the  lease  has  less  than  50  years  to  run. 
As  pointed  out  in  the  Department's  report 
on  S.  108,  the  National  Housing  Act,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  some  lenders  re- 
quire leases  running  not  less  than  50  years 
from  the  date  of  the  loan.  Generally,  In- 
surance companies  require  leases  extending 
well  beyond  the  date  for  amortizing  the 
loan;  and  in  some  cases  they  require  99-year 
leases. 

S.  108  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  for   lease    i>eriods   up   to   99    years. 
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However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
not  approve  any  lease  with  a  term  longer 
than  Is  necessary  to  obtain  majclmum  eco- 
nomic  benefits  for  the  Indian  owners 

The  10- year  limitation  on  grazing  leases. 
<ind  the  3S-year  limitation  on  farming  leases 
that  require  sulMtantlal  Investments  In  Im- 
provements, that  are  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent law.  are  retained  In  the  bill.  Farming 
leases  that  do  not  require  substantial  Invest- 
ments tn  Improvements  are  included  In  the 
bill  In  order  that  all  nonmlneral  leasing 
.luthorlty  may  be  Included  In  one  act 

The    language    of   the    present    law    about 

options  to  renew  Is  not  retained  In  the  bill. 

and    It  Is   not   needed   because   the   Increase 

in  the  permissible  term  from  25  to  90  years 

will  adequately  meet  the  problem 

The  language  of  the  present  law  to  the 
effect  that  business  leases  may  include  the 
development  or  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources in  connection  with  operations  under 
such  leases'  Is  omitted  because  It  Is  ambig- 
uous The  present  law  Is  not  intended  to 
include  mineral  leases.  The  quoted  lan- 
guage, however,  has  raised  a  question  of 
construction,  and  Its  omission  will  be  a 
clarification. 

The  favorable  reports  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  recommending  enactment  of  the 
bill    follow: 

DlP.*RTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

OmcK  OF  THS  Secret .\RY 
Washington,  D.C..  January  18    1961 
Hon   Clinton  P   Anderson. 
Chairman.    Committee  on    Interior   a>:d    hi- 
sular   Affairs,    U.S.   Senate.    Was'itngton 
DC 
Dear  Senator  Anderson:   TlUs  Is  a  report 
on  S.  108.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Indian  Lonj?- 
Term  Leasing  Act 
We  recommend   that  the  bill   be  enacted 
The  act   of   August  9.    1955    (69  Sf.»t    539  j 
authorized  leases  of  Indian  lands  to  be  made 
for  specified  purposes  for  terms  not  to  exceed 
25    years,   with    an    option   to  renew   for   one 
additional   term   of  not   to  exceed    25    years 
Grazing   leases  are  limited   to   10-year   terms 
without    an    option   to   renew,   and    f.+rmlng 
leases  that  involve  the  making  of  substantial 
improvements  to  the  land  are  limited  to  25- 
year  terms  without  an  option  to  renew 

The  1955  act  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
September  21.  1959  (73  Stat  597 >.  and  the 
act  of  June  11.  1960  (74  Stat  199),  to  permit 
leases  on  the  Palm  Springs  and  Navajo  Res- 
ervations (e.\cludlng  grazing  leases i  to  be  for 
terms  not  to  exceed  99  years.  No  change  wa.s 
made  In  the  renewal  provision  Similar  le(?ls- 
latlon  has  been  requested  by  the  Torres-Mar- 
tenez,  Pap«gr),  Seminole,  and  Colorado  River 
IndiEuis. 

This  bill  would  make  the  99-year  lease 
authority  already  enacted  for  the  Palm 
Springs  and  Navajo  Indians  applicable  to  all 
Indian  lands  We  believe  that  general  legis- 
lation of  this  kind  Is  preferable  to  special 
legislation  for  selected  tribes.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  the  authority  should  be  j?rante<l 
to  one  tribe  and  denied  to  another  All 
tribes  should  have  the  authority  available  for 
use  when  it  is  needed. 

The  bill  Is  needed  In  order  to  permit  a 
lease  with  a  term  that  Is  long  enough  to  en- 
able the  lessee  to  obtain  financing  for  the 
tvpe  of  development  that  is  contemplated 
A.S  we  explained  when  the  Palm  Springs  and 
Navajo  bills  were  before  the  Congress,  some 
developments  contemplated  by  a  lessee  de- 
pend upon  the  ability  of  the  lessee  to  obtain 
large  loans  for  the  construction  of  subetan- 
'lal  buWdlngB  and  Improvements.  Other  de- 
•  elopmenU  require  the  subdlvsion  of  an 
area  and  provision  for  separate  improve- 
ments, all  of  which  take  tlms. 

A  difficult  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  after  a  lessee  obtains  from  the  Indian 
or  Indian  tribe  what  Is  th«  equivalent  of  a 
50-year  lease  under  the  present  law.  some 
time  must  elapse  before  he  can  complete  his 


financing  arrangements,  and  the  lapse  uf 
even  a  few  days  means  that  he  ha.s  a  lease 
with  something  less  than  50  years  to  run 
Under  the  National  Housing  Act.  mortgage 
Insurance  Is  available  for  residential  housing 
loans  based  on  a  leasehold  interest  only  If 
the  lease  had  not  less  than  50  years  to  run 
from  the  date  the  m'jrtatage  w.is  executed 
(12  use.  17071  The  same  hmit.ition  .ip- 
plies  under  the  rental  housing  insurance  pro- 
gram (12  use  1713  1  Under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Ac.  a  nation. il  b.ink  may  make  a 
loan  .secured  by  a  real  estate  leiLse  only  if  the 
lease  has  not  less  than  50  years  to  run  from 
the  date  the  loan  is  made  i  12  USC  371 1 
We  understand  ih.it  the  insurance  companies 
follow  restrictive  policies  that  \,iry,  but  that 
in  general  they  require  the  le.vse  to  extend 
well  beyond  the  d.ite  for  .im(/r'iz:ng  the  loan, 
and  m  some  ca.ses  th'^y  require  9y-ye.ir  :e;ises 

If  a  long-term  !•  i.-^e  is  to  be  Uaed  e.'Iective- 
ly  In  the  inrt-rp  t  i>t  the  Indian  'iwner  it 
must  be  f  .r  a  term  that  Is  long  er.wugh  to 
permit  the  fliiiinclr;t,'  of  maximum  economic 
development  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  all  leases  will  be  for  the  maxi- 
mum term  allowed  by  l.iw  As  a  mattt-r 
of  policy,  the  Department  will  not  approve 
leases  for  terms  th,T.t  ire  longfr  th m  nee<leU 
ti>  get  the  best  return  f .  ir  the  Indian  owner 
and  this  direction  Is  written  Intvj  the  bill 

The  10-year  limitation  on  gr.izii^g  leases 
and  the  2.i-vear  Umirali.n  on  farming  leases 
That  require  RUbst:uUlal  lnvestment.s  in  Im- 
provements, that  are  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  are  retained  in  the  bill  Farming 
lf"a.sos  that  do  not  require  substantial  Invest - 
menr_i  in  Imprcjvemeii '.s  are  Included  In  the 
bill  in  order  th.it  the  hill  may  include  In  one 
place  all  nonminernl  le.i.sing  nuthorlty 

The  language  of  the  present  law  ab<iut 
t>ptl')ns  to  renew  1<!  r.ni  retained  In  the  bill, 
and  It  Is  not  needed  be-ause  the  mrre  ise  in 
the  permissible  term  from  25  to  99  years 
will    adequately   meet   the  problem 

The  language  of  the  present  law  to  the  ef- 
fect that  business  leases  may  Include  the 
development  or  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources In  connection  with  operations  under 
such  leHses"  is  omltte<l  bee. .use  it  Is  am- 
biguous The  present  law  is  not  Intended  t<i 
Include  mineral  leases  and  Is  so  construed 
by  this  Department  Tlie  quoted  language 
however,  has  ral.sed  a  question  ,,f  construc- 
tion, and  Its  omi.ssion  will  ho  .i  clarification 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  December  30 
I960    advised    us    that    there   is    no   objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oborgf  W    Abbott. 
.4-vivf(i(f  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

EXEClTUf.   OmCK  OF    THE   PRt..^IDC.NT . 

BtREAf    or    the    Bt.'DOET. 

W i^hmgton.  D  C  .  March  20,  1961 
Hon    Clinton  P    A.nder.son. 
CUatrman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Imular 
Afjaint.    V  S.    Senate.    Nen-    Senate    Office 
Building   Wa.'ihmgtnn.  D  C 
My    Dear    Mr     Chairman     This    is    in    re- 
sp-Mi.se    to   y  'ur   req\iest   for   tha   views  of   the 
Bureau   of    the   Budget   on   .S     108    a   bill    to 
amend    the    Indlin    L.-ng-Term    Leasing    Art 
The  purp<^).se  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  non- 
agricultural  leases  of  Indian-owned  land  for 
periods    up   to   99    years       Existing   law   gen- 
erally limits  such  leases  to  25  years  with  an 
option    to  renew   for  an   additional   25  years 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
S     108   from    the  standpoint    of    the    admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PhII.!  IP    S     HfOHES 
A^^StStant     Otrertnr    for    Lrgislatnc 
Reference 


On  March  3.  1961.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  wrote  the   chairman   ;l8   f>li..w8 

•This  win  supplement  our  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 14.  1961.  regarding  a  review  of  the  legU- 
latlve  materials  that  were  submitted  to  Con- 


gr -ss  by  this  Department  before  January  20 
1961 

"We  have  completed  our  review,  and  we 
concur  in  the  ccjmments  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  prior  administration  with 
respec'  to  the  tollowmg  proposed  bills  and 
Intr  -duced  bills 

"     INDIANS 
•  •  •  •  • 

12    Report  on  S    108,  a  bill  to  amend  tJie 
Indian  Long-Term  Leasing  Act 

Tlie    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
us  that  there  i.s  n  v  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion  of   this   re{>)rt    from    the   slandp<jint     .1 
the  adinmi.stratlon  s  program 
■  Sincerely  yours. 

"Stewart  I.    Udmi. 
"Secretary  of  the  [ntenor   ' 

Ml  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesidont.  will  the  StMiator  from  Mon- 
tana please  stale  the  principal  changes 
made  by  this  mea.sure  in  the  existing 
law  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
m  the  case  of  a  lease  on  less  than  a  50- 
year  basis,  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  proper  kind  of  financing 
According  to  the  committee  report. 
which  I  understand  i.s  a  unanimous  one. 
and  was  approved  by  the  Department 
of  tfif  Interior: 

NEED 

In  tlie  interim  since  enactment  of  Public 
Law  255,  there  ha\e  arisen  several  Instance-. 
where  the  50-year  maximum  leasing  period 
w;ls  Inadequate  f  >r  tlie  proper  devel  .pmeiit 
of  resources  To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Palm  .S[:rings  Indiiins.  and  the  Navaj,>  Tribe 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  89^  826  and 
86  505,  amending  the  1955  statute  to  per- 
mit up  to  9U-ye;ir  leases  on  these  iw.j  res- 
ervations 

In  the  report  on  S  2456  86th  Congre«.s. 
which  became  Public  L.iw  86  505,  the  com- 
mittee destribed  the  need  for  l.mger  leases 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  as  follows 

This  mea.sure  has  been  recommended 
by  both  the  Ei.s«'nhower  administration 
and  the  Kennedy  administration,  and. 
so  far  as  I  know,  theie  is  no  objection 
to  It 

I  no'A   read  further  from  the  report: 

LONC-TKRM      LEASING 

.Sect. on  2  of  S  2456  would  amend  the  In- 
dian Long-Term  Leasing  Act  of  l.»55.  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  .September  21.  1959 
I  7:1  .Stat  597i  to  permit  99-year  leasing  on 
the  .N.ivajo  Reservation 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Is  the 
bill,  as  amended,  limited  in  application 
to  the  Palm  Sprnms  and  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervations? 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  No  the  bill  goes 
bi'yuiui  them  But  the  previous  bills 
were  applicable  to  the  Palm  Springs 
Indians  and  the  Navajos 

Mr.  CASK  of  Soutli  Dakota  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
witliiiold  reqiie.stmK  tlie  passage  of  the 
bill  until  I  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
a  lutie  further  iiit-o  this  matter. 

Mr  MANSFIP^LD  I  .shall  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  thank 
th.f  Senator  from  .Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIKIX)  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  SenaU'  bill  108  be  temporarily 
i.ud  aside 

The   motion   was  agreed   to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     subse- 
quently   .said.    Does    the   Senator    from 
MonUma  wish  to  have  the  Senate  return 
to  Calendar  No    117.  Senate  bill  108? 
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Mr  MANSPTELD.  Not  unless  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  agreeable 
to  that  course. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  examined  the  report 
on  the  bill,  and  I  note  a  paragraph 
•.vhich  I  think  satisfies  the  question 
which  was  in  my  mind. 

Part  of  the  paragraph  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tlie  10-year  limitation  on  grazing  leases, 
and  the  ■2.'')-year  limitation  on  farming  leases 
that  require  substantial  Investments  In  Im- 
provements, that  nrc  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent   law,    are   ret.ilned   In   the  bill. 

So  there  would  be  a  10-year  limitation 
on  prazing  lea.ses  and  a  25-year  limita- 
tion on  farmin,':  leases  that  require  sub- 
stantial investments  in  improvements. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota;  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  interest 

The  PRESn^ING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  tliird  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprc-ientatixct  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  ci.srmb/rd.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1955  (69  Stat.  539). 
as  amended  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows  "Any  restricted  Indian  lands, 
whether  trlbally  or  Individually  owned,  may 
be  leased  by  the  Indian  owners,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
public,  religious,  educntlonal,  recreational. 
residential,  bvislnefs.  farming,  or  graslng 
purjioses  The  term  of  a  grazing  lease  or  a 
farming  lea.se  that  does  not  require  the  mak- 
ing of  a  substantial  Investment  in  the  im- 
pro\ement  of  the  land  shall  not  exceed  ten 
year.";  The  term  of  a  farming  lease  that  re- 
quires the  making  of  a  substantial  Invest- 
ment In  the  Improvement  of  the  land  shall 
not  exceed  twenyt-five  years.  The  term  of 
any  oUicr  lease  shall  not  exceed  ninety-nine 
years  The  tjecretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
not  approve  any  lease  with  a  term  that  Is 
l<inger  than  Is  necessary  In  his  Judgment  to 
obtain  maximum  economic  benefits  for  the 
Indian  owners." 


EMPLOYMPINT   OF  CERTAIN  ADULT 
INDIANS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  118,  Senate 
bill  200 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<S.  200*  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reser- 
vations." approved  Au^iust  3,  1956. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  pertinent 
excerpts  from  the  report  on  this  meas- 
ure by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
IiL-^ular  AfTairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  fNo.  134)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PT'RPOSE    or  THE    BIIX 

The  purpose  of  S  200  is  to  amend  the  act 
of    Aug\i6t   3,    1956    (70   Stat.    986),    entitled 


"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions." 

The  1956  act  (Public  Law  959,  84th  Cong  ) 
authorised  a  vocational  training  program 
for  American  Indians  residing  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations. 

The  bill  repeals  the  $3,500,000  annual 
authorization  to  carry  out  the  training  pro- 
gram and  makes  the  amount  of  the  annual 
appropriation  subject  to  the  normal  budg- 
etary process. 

BACKGROUND    OF   THE    LEGISL.'KTI'    N 

Although  the  Indian  vocational  training 
program  has  been  In  opcrat.on  less  than  5 
years,  it  has  become  a  most  elTective  tcK^l 
for  equipping  American  Indians  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  35  with  available  work  skills. 
In  Its  report  on  S  3416,  84th  Congress,  the 
bill  that  became  Public  Law  959.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  made 
the  following  observations  in  connection 
with  the  need  for  Indian  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

"The  American  Indian's  sUmdard  of  liv- 
ing today  is  below  that  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. S.  3416  is  an  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  this  problem.  With 
the  Indian's  average  Income  below  that  of 
his  non-Indian  neighbors,  there  Is  a  conse- 
quent drop  in  living  standards.  One  of  the 
major  problems  faced  by  Indians  is  that 
reservation  resources  are  inadequate  to  sup- 
port tlie  Increasing  population  at  a  reason- 
able standard  of  living.  Additional  land 
might  solve  this  problem  for  a  short  while. 
but  it  would  not  be  the  permanent  solution, 
for  with  the  Increasing  birth  rate,  the  pres- 
ent situation  would  develop  again  In  the 
future.  Because  of  the  lower  standard  of 
living  on  the  reservation,  the  Indian  is 
turning  more  and  more  to  wage  work  off  the 
reservation.  Being  unskilled  in  any  trade. 
the  Indian  usually  works  as  a  laborer  at 
lower  wages.  Low  wages,  in  turn,  create 
problems  of  poor  health,  housing,  clothing. 
food,  and  sanitation. 

Laborers  are  fast  dls.appearing  from  the 
labor  scene,  while  semiskilled  and  skilled 
workers  arc  in  demand.  The  Indian  repre- 
sents a  valuable  source  from  which  to  fill 
tliat  need.  This  increasing  demand  for 
skilled  workers  has  been  recognized  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  with  appropria- 
tions for  vocational  training,  rising  from 
»3.039,061.15  in  1918  to  $164,761,217.75  in 
1966.  S.  3416  would  extend  this  training  to 
Indians  who  cannot  take  advant^ige  of  vcx;a- 
tional  programs  because  of  the  remote  loca- 
tion of  most  reservations. 

"For  many  years  people  have  been  prone 
to  consider  the  Indian  as  an  agrictilturist, 
but  actually  there  has  been  a  changing  pat- 
tern in  effect  brought  about  by  the  inade- 
quate resources  on  the  reservations  to  sup- 
port the  population,  and  the  desire  of  many 
Indians  to  follow  some  other  kind  of  work. 
A  study  of  the  work  experience  of  301  Indians 
from  1046  through  June  30,  1952,  indicates 
that  220  were  engaged  in  agricultural  occu- 
pations and  23  In  construction  work  in  1946. 
The  year  1952  found  34  in  agricultural  oc- 
cupations and  128  engaged  In  construction 
work  of  some  kind. 

"The  training  program  contemplated  by 
this  bill  win  have  two  purposes.  First,  it 
should  be  of  great  value  in  preparing  and 
orienting  participants  in  the  Indian  reloca- 
tion program,  and  second,  it  should  stimu- 
late industries  to  locate  near  Indian  reser- 
vations. Although  the  relocation  program 
is  of  recent  creation,  it  appears  obvious  that 
since  the  marginal  reservations  cannot  sup- 
port tlielr  growing  populations,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  some  of  the  tribal  members  be 
equipped  with  vocational  skills  which  will 
encourage  them  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. 

"Tlie  program  envisioned  in  S.  3416  would 
be  of  direct  benefit,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual   Indian,    but    to    the    Nation.      The 


Indian  trained  under  this  program  would 
command  a  higher  salary  and  be  able  to  z<^e- 
quatoly  support  his  family  at  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  turn.  Individual  Indians 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  less  in 
special  services  and  begin  paying  higher  In- 
come tax.  thereby  beginning  a  circle.  As 
the  individuals  began  suppcH-ting  themselves, 
and  paying  taxes,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  training  others.  Another  point 
t  J  be  considered  is  that  for  every  Individual 
Indian  trained  and  earning  a  good  living, 
the  Government  will  not  have  to  suoport 
his  children,  whereas  if  he  remains  on  the 
reservation  as  ::t  present,  the  Government 
would  be  required  to  give  him.  and  later  his 
chilrlrcn,  spccia;  services." 

COMMITTEE    COMMENT 

The  respon.se  of  Indians  to  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  them  in  vocational  courses  and 
on-the-job  training  has  been  most  favor- 
able. In  f.6cal  year  1961,  there  were  1.700 
students  enrolled  m  various  vocational  pro- 
grams throughout  the  United  States.  The 
average  cost  per  single  trainee  has  been 
$2,216  and  the  average  cost  per  family  trainee 
has  been  $4,248.  Including  program  direction 
costs  and  adnainistrative  expense.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reports  that  as  of 
May  1,  1960.  743  Indians  had  completed 
training.  Of  this  total  459  (61  percent)  were 
employed  in  their  held  of  training.  Forty- 
nine  trainees  (7  percent)  were  employed  In 
related  fields.  Forty-seven  (7  percent)  were 
employed  in  unrelated  fields,  and  33  (4  per- 
cent) were  unemployed.  The  whereabouts 
of  155  graduate  trainees  (21  percent)  is  un- 
certain but  it  is  known  that  they  have  not 
returned  to  their  reservations. 

Vocational  training  courses  extend  from 
4  months  to  2  years.  Because  presently 
available  funds  are  all  committed,  approx- 
imately 3,000  Indians  are  unable  to  begin 
training.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  gone  into  the  vocational 
training  program  in  some  detaU.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  membership  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded  in  order  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  qualified  Indians  may 
be  trained  and  placed  in  suitable  Jobs.  As 
population  pressures  increase  on  already 
overtaxed  reservation  resources,  the  need  for 
additional  vocational  training  opportunities 
becomes  more  apparent.  Departmental  wit- 
nesses testified  that  the  percentage  of  drop- 
outs in  this  program  approximated  30  per- 
cent, but  that  many  of  these  trainees  found 
suitable  emplovTnent  prior  to  completing 
their  course  of  Instruction. 

By  repealing  the  $3,500,000  authorization 
In  the  1956  act.  and  adopting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  language  in  S.  200.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs will  be  able  to  present  to  Congress  in 
the  annual  budget  a  request  for  adequate 
funds  to  provide  training  for  all  of  the 
Indians  applying  for  vocational  benefits. 
Every  eligible  Indian  should  then  be  afforded 
the  schooling  he  desires  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  200)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relative  to  em- 
ployment for  certain  adult  Indians  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations",  approved  August 
3,  1956  (70  Stat.  986),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  subse- 
quently said:    Mr.   President,  I  should 
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like  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  Cal- 
endar No.  118,  Senate  bill  200,  which 
offers  more  potential  benefit  for  the 
development  of  Indlvldiial  self-suffi- 
ciency by  the  members  of  the  various 
Fndian  tribes  than  any  bill  the  Senate 
nas  had  on  the  floor  in  this  session.  S 
JOO  proposes  to  remove  the  dollar  limi- 
tation on  the  annual  authorization  for 
the  can-ying  on  of  adult  education  and 
on-ihe-job  training.  It  would  make 
existing  law  in  this  respect  available,  for 
the  purposes  of  appropriation,  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  needs  as  might  be  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in 
any  1  year. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has 
been  established  on  one  Sioux  reserva- 
tion, the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  an 
on-the-job  training  program  in  connec- 
tion with  the  location  there  of  an  in- 
dustry for  the  manufacture  of  fishing 
tackle  and  other  sporting  goods.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  time  this  program  has  been 
in  operation,  it  has  provided  employ- 
ment for  125  Indians  wno  were  not  pre- 
viously employed. 

Within  the  brief  time  it  has  been  in 
operation,  the  skills  exhibited  by  the 
Indians,  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
on-the-job  training  program,  have  been 
such  that  the  company  has  been  so  en- 
couraged it  wants  to  double  the  number 
of  employees.  The  company  already 
has  the  equipment  and  material  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  employment  to  170 
It  is  believed  that  in  time  the  number 
will  exceed  200  employees.  The  train- 
ing provides  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment of  a  permanent  type,  which  will 
relieve  the  demands  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  individual  Indian  relief,  and 
is  all  to  the  good. 

On  another  resei-vation  in  South  Da- 
kota, the  Standing  Rock  Reservation, 
another  industry  is  about  to  get  under 
way    which   offers   similar   promise. 

All  those  activities  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  would  not  have  been 
started,  without  the  on-the-job  training 
program  to  develop  the  initial  skills 
necessary  to  make  the  Indians  self -suf- 
ficient. 

This  is  good  legislation,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians.  It  is  also  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  itself,  because  many  of  the 
Indians  who  have  been  unemployable 
are  finding  employment  through  the 
program  which  the  measure  helps  ini- 
tiate and  sustain. 


FORT   HALL   INDIAN   IRRK'.ATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  119.  Senate 
bill  1294. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  S 
1294)  to  supplement  and  amend  the  act 
of  June  30.  1948.  relative  to  the  Fort  Hall 
Indian  irrigation  project  and  to  approve 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
issued  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1936. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 


the  report  by  the  Committt'o  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  iNo.  135 1  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows 

Pt-aPOSK   or    TH«    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S  1294.  liitroduced  by 
Senator  CHCRrH.  Is  (  1  i  to  approve  an  order 
of  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior  eliminating 
certain  land.?  from  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Ir- 
rigation project.  (2 1  to  change  the  size  of 
the  project  a.s  defined  In  the  act  of  June  30 
1946  (62  St^it  1167i.  from  47(344  63  acre«  to 
47,064  63  acres  and  aurhorl/e  the  Secretary 
to  retlesi^nate  the  irri^at>!e  acreage  from 
time  to  time  withm  the  limits  of  the  total 
figure'  and  (3)  to  Increase-  the  duty  oi  water 
to  be  furnished  project  Iinds  by  Oo  acre-foot 
per  acre  per  year 

The  bill  was  Introduced  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  result 
of  an  executive  communlcatl  ^n  dated  Janu- 
ary 12,   1961 

NEro 

The  act  of  June  3U,  1948  estrtbil.shes  the 
net  Irrigable  lands  on  the  Fort  Hall  project 
at  47. (H4  63  acre.s 

In  1958.  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
conducted  a  redeslgnation  survey  on  the 
Fort  Hall  project  The  survey  dlsckised  that 
approximately  468  acres  of  a^rif-ultural  land 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  project  fx>- 
cause  it  IS  being  used  for  re.siden' lal,  com- 
mercial, and  road  purposes  The  Fort  Hall 
project  Is  the  only  Indian  irrlij  itlon  project 
for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  does 
not  have  authority  to  redesignate  irrigable 
acreage 

The  Secretary  has  submitted  an  order 
eliminating  the  597  57  acres  from  the  project 
when  the  owners  sign  a  consent  to  the 
elimination  and  pay  delinquent  a.ssessments 
Such  order  becomes  effective  when  !»pproved 
by  Congress  Penalty  charn:es  i»_'(i85  40i 
are  canceled  by  the  order  <in  the  ground  that 
the  elimination  of  the  acreage  involved  and 
the  transfer  of  the  water  to  other  lands  wi)l 
benefit  the  project  and.  therefore,  attempts 
to  collect  penalty  charges  would  be  resisted 
and  probably  cost  more  thnn  the  amount 
Involved.  The  consent  requirement  does  not 
apply  to  the  owners  of  129  37  acres  who  never 
signed  original  water  contracts  becau.se  the 
1948  act  requires  that  acreage  to  be  elimi- 
nated The  committee  understands  that  all 
of  the  owners  have  signed  consent  agree- 
ments. 

The  Secretary's  order  requires  the  collec- 
tion of  delinquent  assessments  which  total 
»356  72  for  construction  and  $8  435  B4  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance 

When  the  597  57  acres  have  beeti  elimi- 
nated as  proposed,  the  water  formerly  a\ all- 
able  for  that  acreage  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  other  lands  The  ."jerretarial  order 
provides  for  the  inclusion  of  additional  acre- 
age m  the  project  and  for  the  transfer  of  the 
water  to  it  The  additional  acreage  Is  617  .S7 
acres,  which  require  a  slight  Increase  1 20 
acres  I    In   the  total  size  of  the  project 

Amendatory  language  has  been  lnclude<l 
In  the  1948  act  Ui  Increase  the  duty  of  water 
prescribed  In  the  act  from  3  acre-feet  to  3  5 
acre-feet  per  acre  per  year  Additional  water 
Is  required  because  of  more  efficient  farm 
equipment  and  the  use  of  modern  fertilizers 
The  committee  was  Informed  that  sufficient 
water  is  available  on  the  project  to  permit 
this  Increase 

On    June    28,    19641     the    .Senate    passed    S 
3650,  a  bill   Identical   with  S    1294 

Mr,  M.\NSFIELD  Let  me  .say,  Mr 
President,  that  all  the  mea.suic.s  we  are 
considering  today  have  been  taken  up 
with  the  minority  leadership:  and.  .so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  a^certain, 
there  is  no  controversy  in  connection 
with  any  of  them. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  readiiiK  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (S  1294'  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows 

Hi'  If  enacti'ii  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Keprp:irnl,iti:  IS  of  the  Uniteri  States  of 
A'ne^ica  tn  Congri-<<i  a-i'^embled  That  the 
order  of  the  .Secretary  of  the  Int.ri.>r  dated 
May  12,  1960.  which  provides  tor  the  elimi- 
nation from  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  Irrigation 
project  of  four  hundred  sixty-eight  and 
twenty  one-hundredths  acres  and  one  hun- 
dred twenty -nine  and  thlrty-seveti  otie- 
hundredths  acres  of  land  and  which  pro- 
vides for  the  cancellation  of  penalty 
churges  agali>.st  the  eliminated  l.ind.  which 
order  Wii*.  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
June  22,  1936  (49  Stat  1803 1  ,  Is  hereby 
approved,  and  the  lands  when  eliminated 
-shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled  to  water 
f:oin   the  project 

Skc  2  Section  4  of  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
1948  (62  Stat  1167)  Is  hereby  amended  to 
re:id  as  f<i!lo»s 

-SEC  4  The  net  irr'.gnble  area  of  the  Fort 
Hall  Ii'.dian  irrigat  on  project  Is  hereby  es- 
tablished at  forty-seven  thousand  sixty- 
four  and  sixty-three  one-hundredths  acres, 
more  or  less,  trnd  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  auth<irlzed  to  redesignate  the  proj- 
ect within  the  limit  of  the  acreage  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  The  nonlnclusion  of 
the  Fort  Hall  townslte  within  the  net  ir- 
rigable area  of  the  project  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  obtaining  of  water  rights  therefor 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  1.  1907 
(34  Stat  1015,  1025),  as  amended  or  sup- 
plemented " 

Sec  3  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30. 
l!)48  (62  Stat  1167).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

Sec  2  The  duty  of  water  on  the  Fort 
H.iU  Indian  Irrigation  project  until  mcxli- 
lied  b>  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  three  and  five-tenths  acre-feet  per  acre 
per  annum  If  available,  and  available  excess 
water  m.iy  be  furnished  for  use  on  project 
lands  on  terms  conditions,  and  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary 


NEZ  PKRCE  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  120,  Sen- 
ate bill  1295. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1295  I  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  aris- 
ing from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  'No  136  >  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

PL^'RPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S  1295  Introduced  by  .Sen- 
ator CHfRCH  is  to  authorize  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  »4  177,605  06  Judgment  recovered 
by  the  tribe  against  the  United  States  In 
Indian  Claims  Cc^mmission  docket  No  175  A. 
The  net  Judgment  now  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  l.s  subject  to  payment  of  expense  of 
litigation  and  attorney  fees. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  division  of  the 
funds  between  the  .N'ez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
and  the  C<jnfederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle 
Re.servHtion.  Wiiah  In  addition.  It  provides 
for    the   same   division- -86  6   percent    to    the 
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Nez  Perce  and  13  4  percent  to  the  Colvlllea — 
m  connection  with  an^  other  Judgment 
awarded  to  either  group.  This  will  preclude 
the  need  for  further  legislation.  Also,  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  any  Nez  Perce  Indians  who 
have  Joined  other  tribes  to  rejoin  the  Vea 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  if  they  wish  to.  Some 
Nez  Perce  Indians  were  adopted  by  the 
Umatilla  Tribe  No  dlvslon  of  the  funds 
covered  by  this  act  will  become  effective  until 
the  Nez  Perce  and  Colvllle  Tribes,  by  resolu- 
tion satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  oX  the 
Interior,  agree  to  the  percentage  figures  spec- 
ified In  the  bin  The  connmlttee  understands 
such  an  agreement  has  already  been  reached. 
S  1295  authorizes  the  use  of  the  Judgment 
funds  for  such  purposes  as  are  authorized  by 
the  respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If 
a  per  capita  payment  Is  made  to  tribal  mem- 
bers, no  part  of  the  funds  distributed  shall 
be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1295)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvex  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  tn  Congress  assmbled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  that  were  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
docket  175-A,  and  the  funds  that  may  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
to  pay  any  Judgments  arising  out  of  pro- 
ceedings presently  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  dockets  175  and  180-A, 
and  the  Interest  thereon,  after  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  expenses  shall  be  divided 
by  crediting  86.5854  per  centum  of  such 
funds  to  the  account  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Idaho  and  13  4146  per  centum  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colvllle  Reservation.  These  funds  may 
thereafter  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any 
purpose  that  Is  authorized  by  the  respective 
tribal  governing  bodies  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such 
funds  that  may  be  distributed  per  capita  to 
the  members  of  the  tribes  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

Sec  2  The  credit  to  the  account  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reserva* 
tlon  authorized  by  this  Act,  Insofar  as  the 
Judgment  In  docket  175-A  is  concerned,  shall 
not  be  made  until  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Colvllle  Reservation  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  assurances  satisfactory 
to  him  that  the  Confederated  Tribes  have 
agreed  that  any  Judgment  against  the  United 
ic'Utes  that  has  been  or  may  be  recovered  by 
one  or  more  of  the  constituent  groups 
thereof.  Including  the  Judgment  in  docket 
181.  will  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes.  The  credit  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Nez  Terce  Tribe  of  Idaho  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  Insofar  as  the  Judgment 
in  docket  175-A  Is  concerned,  shall  not  be 
made  until  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho 
submits  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  him  that  Indians 
who  have  resigned  from  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
of  Idaho  and  have  Joined  another  tribe  under 
conditions  that  do  not  permit  them  to  share 
in  the  benefits  of  any  claims  Judgment  re- 
covered by  that  tribe  shall  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  rejoin  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of 
Idaho  If  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  credits  to 
the  accounts  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho  that  are  authorized  by  this 
Act,  Insofar  as  any  Judgment  In  docket  176 
or  180-A  is  concerned,  shall  not  be  made 
until  the  tribal  governing  body  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation 
and  the  tribal  governing  body  of  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  have  submitted  to  the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  resolutions  satis- 
factory to  him  which  agree  to  a  division  of 
the  Judgment  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
centage figures  specified  in  section  1  of  this 
Act. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  SCHOOL 
PROPERTIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  121,  Senate 
bill  1299. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1299)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  4,  1953 
(67  Stat  41),  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
his  authorized  representative  to  convey 
certain  school  properties  to  local  school 
district  or  public  agencies",  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflfairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting   clause   and   insert; 

That  the  second  proviso  in  the  Act  of  June 
4.  1953  (67  Stat.  41),  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read:  "Provided  further,  that  no  more 
than  fifty  acres  of  land  shall  be  transferred 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act  In  connection 
with  any  single  school  property  conveyed  to 
State  or  local  governmental  agencies  or  to 
local  school  authorities." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aflfairs  on  S.  1299. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION     OF     THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1299,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Church  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  4,  1953  (67  Stat.  41),  as  amended,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  certain  Indian  school  properties  to 
local  school  districts  or  public  agencies. 

The  1953  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
convey  to  a  public  agency  for  a  public  pur- 
pose any  lands  or  improvements  that  were 
formerly  used  for  Indian  school  purposes 
that  are  no  longer  needed  for  that  purpose. 
Under  present  law  such  conveyances  are  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions:  If  the  lands 
are  in  trust  status  the  Indian  owners  must 
consent,  mineral  Interests  In  the  lands  must 
be  reserved,  the  grantee  must  agree  to  make 
the  property  available  to  Indians  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  and  there  must  be  a 
reversion  of  the  title  in  the  event  the  land 
ceases  to  be  used  for  a  public  purpose.  The 
final  condition  Is  that  not  more  than  20 
acres  may  be  conveyed. 

As  Introduced,  S.  1299  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  20-acre  limitation.  In  several  in- 
stances the  present  limitation  has  prevented 
conveyances  of  surplus  Indian  school  prop- 
erties that  should  be  made.  Representatives 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  testified  that  the  orig- 
inal 20-acre  limitation  has  seemingly  served 
no  useful  purpose  and  that  In  fact,  where 
surplus  school  facilities  are  no  longer  used, 
their  retention  because  of  existing  acreage 
restrictions  results  in  unjustified  adminis- 
trative and  maintenance  costs. 

In  view  of  testimony  from  departmental 
witnesses  that  the  only  known  school  prop- 
erties not  transferable  under  existing  law 
did  not  exceed  40-odd  acres,  the  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  from  the 
present  20  to  60  acres  would  be  advisable. 
Any  conveyances  exceeding  60  acres  should 
be  the  subject  of  further  legislation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


STATUS  OF  CALENDARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  may  I 
say  that  action  clears  the  calendar. 
Under  "General  Orders"  there  is  no  leg- 
islative business  pending  before  the 
Senate;  and  the  only  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  is  one  which  is 
being  held  up  at  the  request  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 


U.S.   INDUSTRY   IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  sober- 
ing dimensions  of  the  worldwide  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  in  these 
times  demand  new  ideas  and  new  ap- 
proaches. The  standard  brand  foreign 
aid  program  of  former  years  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  job  and  it  is  not  even  eco- 
nomical. 

The  Peace  Corps  proposal  has  been  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  our  young 
people — and,  indeed,  by  many  not  so 
young  in  years  but  eager  to  have  a  part 
in  our  country's  effort  to  help  others 
help  themselves. 

The  response  to  the  Peace  Corps  pro- 
posal is  concrete  evidence  that  this 
country  has  not  gone  soft,  that  its  peo- 
ple have  not  become  complacent,  that 
they  have  not  ceased  to  care  what  hap- 
pens to  others.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  this  same  reservoir  of  vi- 
tality and  affirmation  is  available  in  the 
circles  of  enlightened  American  industry, 
if  it  is  but  called  forth?  President  Ken- 
nedy has  indicated  on  several  occasions 
since  he  took  office  that  he  looks  to  in- 
dustry not  as  an  alien  but  as  an  indis- 
pensable source  of  strength.  So  do  I. 
In  this  spirit  I  invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  administration  to 
a  most  challenging  speech  given  recently 
by  Peter  R.  Nehemkis.  Jr.,  Washington 
Counsel  for  the  Whirlpool  Corp.  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.  Mr.  Nehemkis  points  out 
the  critical  importance  of  prompt  and 
substantial  action  in  Latin  America,  and 
he  outlines  a  program  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  would  cooperate 
to  do  what  neither  one  could  do  as  well 
alone.  This  speech,  in  my  opinion,  offers 
some  very  impKJrtant  ideas  for  stepping 
up  and  improving  our  efforts  in  Latin 
America,  with  the  cooperation  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  I  commend  it  to  all  those 
who  are  trying  to  evolve  the  programs 
that  we  are  being  called  upon  to  un- 
dertake, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Alianza  Para  Progreso 
(Address  by  Peter  R.  Nehemkis,  Jr.,  Washing- 
ton counsel,  Whirlpool  Corp.,  at  the  24th 
Chicago  World  Trade  Conference,  March  6, 
1961.) 

Latin  America's  restless  millions  know  that 
the  20th  century  exists;  they  are  passionately 
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determined  to  partake  of  Its  beneflt.^  The 
governing  and  ruling  claaaes  of  Latin  Araprl- 
ca.  who  for  cent\irlM  have  ahawn  only  .i 
i-ruel  tixllfrerence  to  thm  wants  and  needs  of 
their  people,  now  bar*  the  choice  of  either 
shaxlng  their  power  or  being  swept  wslde  by 
C.istro-lUte  revolutions. 

President  Kennedy's  offer  to  the  other 
American  Republics  of  an  Alll.-inre  for  Prog- 
ress has  raised  great  bopea  and  high  expec- 
tations In  every  capital  of  Latin  Americ  i 
that  at  long  last  this  country's  IndlfTi-renoe 
to  iind  neglect  of  Latin  America  has  drawn 
to  a  close. 

These  hopes  and  expectations  are  freighted 
with  both  opportunity  and  danger 

If  they  should  now  be  frustrated  hrc.iase 
once  again  we  are  too  late  with  too  little. 
the  consequences  are  not  too  dlfflcult  to  pre- 
dict; In  plain  Kngllsh.  we  will  have  plunged 
Latin  America  Into  an  historic  disa-ster  in 
which  the  continent  will  run  refl  with 
blood  and  communism,  the  non -Commu- 
nist Intellectual  leaders,  the  university  stu- 
dents, and  the  people  will  sink  Into  a  cynical 
and  bitter  despair  from  which  there  Is  im 
return;  our  democratic  friends,  such  as  .Al- 
berto Lleras  Camargo.  Romulo  Betancourt 
and  Joee  Plgueree,  will  be  unable  to  hold 
back  the  tides  of  PldeUamo;  If  these  stanch 
flghtera  for  democracy  arc  forced  to  go  under 
they  wUl  carry  with  tbem  into  the  vortes  uf 
reaction  everything  wblcb  Is  icood  anci 
worthwhile  In  Latin  America. 

For  the  United  States  the  h.mds  of  the 
clock  stand  at  3  minutes  to  midnight  el'hf-r 
we  shall  seize  this  blstorlc  opportunity 
probably  tbe  last  sucb  opportunity  In  our 
lifetime — to  aaslat  tbe  people  of  LaUu  Ameri- 
ca to  move  Into  tbe  20tb  century  under  a 
democratically  Inspired  social  revolution,  or 
by  default  there  will  be  lost  to  u.s  and  m 
the  entire  West — a  civilization  whr^e  r;:- 
tural  traditions,  whose  friendship,  whose 
markets,  whose  raw  materials,  who.se  people 
are  vital  to  our  well-being  and  to  our  pros- 
perity For  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that. 
U  Latin  America  Is  lost  to  tbe  non-Cummu- 
nlst  world,  there  Is  not  much  chance  of  hold- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  newly  emergent  lands 
on  the  other  continents.  With  Ijitln  Ameri- 
ca and  Canada  at  our  side,  the  United  States 
has  a  spiritual  and  material  base  from  which 
It  can  continue  to  lend  support  to  the  other 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Prompt   ajQd   decisive   action   Is   called    for 
on  a  broad  economic  and  political  front. 

1  The  time  Is  at  hand  when  the  U  .=1 
Ooremment  mnst  exercise  the  political  cour- 
age required  to  make  tbe  most  important 
political  decision  since  tbe  protnulgatlon  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine:  a  declaration  of  our 
willingness  to  Join  wltb  the  other  industrial 
nations  In  price  stabilization  agreements  for 
Latin  America's  primary  export  commodities 
on  which  her  economic  progress  .^nd  pros- 
perity depends  This  is  the  key  to  Latin 
AmM>lca's  economic  stability;  it  U  the  arch- 
stone  around  which  everything  else  must 
be  built. 

2.  We  must  convey  to  the  other  American 
Republics  our  desire  to  see  8te,->6  taken  to 
convert;  Latin  America's  mammoth  military 
establishment  Into  engineer,  sanitation  and 
highway  construction  corps,  along  the  lines 
of  Peru's  newly  formed  work  battalions 
There  Is  no  military  logic  which  can  Justify 
economically  Impoverlsbed  countz-lea  spend- 
ing over  a  billion  dollars  annually  for  obso- 
lete military  forces  when  this  money  la  so 
desperately  needed  for  socially  and  ec  .- 
nomlcally  useful  programs. 

3  Here  In  the  United  States-  mainly  In 
Washington— we  need  a  keener  realization 
that  Latin  America's  social  revolution  cannot 
be  underwritten  by  buikable  loans;  a  new 
kind  of  capltai  is  needed— socUl  capital— 
the  kind  of  capltel  wbicb  directly  reaches 
the  people. 

4.  That  the  Kennedy  administration  con- 
templates placing  greater  emphasis  upon  a 
regional    approach    to    foreign    aid    Is    both 


gr  ilu'ylng  ai.d  J.e.irtenlng  F  >r  Ijilln 
.Vmerlca.  I  ha\e  elsewhere  pr  'p^ised  that  we 
give  coivsideratlun  to  utlli.^ing  a  nuxnager.al 
device  which  has  a  proven  rec.  ^rd  of  success 
!:i  the  United  States  and  in  Eur^-pe  the 
public  auth  )ilty  E-stab!lshment  >f  a  num- 
ber of  regional  aulhorilles  in  Central  and 
S  luth  America  wjuIU,  I  am  persu.uied.  do 
for  thl.s  hemisphere  wh.it  the  Kur'ipe.in  Coal 
and  Steel  Authority  did  for  Europe  ic<-eler- 
au?  regu  :ia1  econ.jin:c  int-gr.iti  m.  provUle 
m  .re  cmpa^-t  market.^  for  locally  manufac- 
tured cnsumer  giod,'!  and.  cnnrelvably. 
le.id  t:>  an  e-.er;t  ii;  p..:i>.uil  -.ininr  vti.in  <>f 
the  continent's  fragmented  sovereigntle* 
Being  decentralized,  the  auth  iritirs  wovjld 
oper  te  dlrec'ly  lu  the  problem  are.is  A.i 
intrrnational  bodlr^  they  would  draw  on  the 
te<-htilcal  prrs.vnnel  of  virtually  the  entire 
w  >rl<l  Wl'h  the  p'.wer  to  l.wue  their  own 
sei'nrltlfs  cfunrantr^d  by  all  of  the  cupit«l- 
oxporting  countries  of  the  world,  the  au- 
thorities would  provide  m  ideal  mf.lium  ftir 
buving  up  unused  rr  underused  land  fr^.m 
powerfuilv  entren.  hed  l<x- il  landowners 
with.jut  hiving  tt)  resvirt  to  expruprlali.;u 
.1  ..se  Figuere.s  has  advanced  the  Ini.iglnat Ive 
.'■ui^gesti  Ti  that  we  might  name  these  au- 
thorities after  the  Clreat  Emanclpa'or  and 
th-  Oreat  I.lberaU-r  the  'Lincoln  B<illvar 
auth  trlties  " 

(5>  In  consultAtii>n  with  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  w^  need  prompt!?  and  de- 
rtc,tvelv  to  establish  the  minimum  but 
h  k,'hest  priority  programs  v,  here  the  con- 
cen'r.iti m  of  our  Jf>lnt  technical  resources 
w.:i  lead  to  a  qulcit  s.aur.itlon  ^<f  e.Tetii.e 
r.".u:*s  for  In.stance  l.ind  .md  agrarian  re- 
f  rm.  health  impr  r.ement  yry-ational  and 
technlc.il  training;  a  froTital  attack  ufxtn 
illiteracy:  and  housing  for  the  m<is8  of 
j>eople  who  live  la  rural  slums  and  urban 
.sh.iiity  towns  under  subliunum  condr.ionii 
coiidiLlorLs  which  f  .rra  the  ideal  breeding 
gr.ur.d  for  CitstroLsm  and  communl.sm  o.- 
th»  Llgas  Camponesns  the  Pe.isant  leagues 
whi.h  are  tloiin.shing  in  the  hunger-ridden 
n  >rthe<ist  of  Brazil 

Tliese  are  the  iojig  uvenlue  social  reforms 
which  will  constitute  democratic  Ijitin 
Americas  best  .md  must  effective  an.swer 
to  the  revolutionary  Impulses  generated  by 
Moscow.  Pelplng,  and  Havana. 

Now  these  are  all  essentially  programs  and 
policies  In  which  guvernnientai  Initiative 
and  action  is  paramount.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  time  has  c  me  when  the  .American 
business  community  must  a.ssume  some  new 
responsibilities,  take  on  some  addition;^  bur- 
dens, and  accept  some  revolutionary  ch.al- 
lenges  If  the  private  economy  is  to  be  of 
any  real  help  to  L-atla  .America  and  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  syste.ai  ,.,f  capltall.sm  l.i 
the   Western    Hemisphere   and  elsewhere 

Win  you  Indulge  me  If  I  ende.ivor  u>  .set 
the  st.igc  for  y.jur  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem? 

If  over  the  past  12  years  our  wi..rld*ide 
governmental  loans-.vnd-gr.4.nLs  and  tecluil- 
cal-aid  progranis  h.wc  not  been  noubly  suc- 
ces.9rul  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectat: onii.  nel'.her  r..n 
it  t>e  said  that  the  private  economy  Is  eligi- 
ble for  any  blue  ribbons  for  iia  cjutrlbutlon 
In  the  as.sessment  for  blanie,  however 
there  is  greater  JustlQcat;on  for  the  private 
cconomys  limited  role  as  a  slgniacaul  de- 
velopmental force  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Goveriunent  can  deploy  the  public  Invest- 
ment funds  solely  ou  the  basis  of  strategic 
considerations.  The  private  economy,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  only  deploy  its  investment 
funds  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  proflt-s 
Thus,  private  capital  tends  to  flow  to  an  al- 
ready established  industrial  complex  such 
as  exlsU  at  Sao  Paulo,  for  example,  rather 
than  to  the  northeast  of  Braail  where  the  In- 
frastructure Is  not  yet  In  place  Hence  the 
private  economy  unwltungly  exacerbates  so- 
cial tensions  in  an  underdeveloped  Und  by 
concentrating    Its    Investments    In    the    few 


l.soI,il(«d  o.ises  of  (Industrial)  prosperity 
while  detourlng  the  vast  desert  of  Indlge- 
i.ou.s  poverty  Bec.Use  iU  stockholder  re- 
latlon.shlp  and  profit  motivation  leaves  It 
with  no  (jther  Investment  choice,  the  private 
economy  unf  irt  unately  develops  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  in.sensitive  Ui  the  a.splratlons 
of  the  iK-ujile  I  f  the  ik>  t  lands 

Tills  L-.  not  to  suggest  that  the  global  min- 
ing und  ivil  compjjilcs.  or  an  Oi-cas.onal 
pioneer  from  the  ranks  of  light  industry,  or 
the  adventurous  ph.irmaceutlcal  Industry 
*i:i  not  continue  to  pn^lje  for  Investment 
opportunities  outside  of  the  promlsli:g  in- 
dustrial complexes  in  Uie  underdeveloped 
lands  But  the  hvilk  of  the  m.inuf.ii-tu.  lug 
industry  with  iu  dependency  upon  ad- 
van>.i<l  technology,  engineering,  and  sophis- 
ticated coiLumcr  niarketo  will  continue  to 
shun  tiie  World's  high-rSk  ureas 

It  should  be  apparcn',  theref(jre  that  there 
U  no  coin.  Idrnrc  between  the  consider.itions 
of  f.he  private  ec.nomy  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  sttK-kholder  and  the  itrale- 
k'  c  r  .n^iderntlons  of  government  In  pro- 
tecting: the  security  of  the  nation  It  U  a 
pr  .r<iund  di.sservlce  U>  the  people  of  the  un- 
rterrliveloj  ert  lands  to  lead  them  to  believe 
t.hnt  prlrate  Investment  pr  >vtde«  a  panacea 
for  their  countries 

!'.e<aii.<ie  tlie  pe»  pie  of  Latin  America — as. 
indeed,  th.e  people  of  most  of  the  planet — 
h.we  1.  vrned  In  this  first  half  vt  the  aoth 
century  that  poverty  is  ni>t  their  pre- 
ordalnetl  lof.  tlielr  political  leaders  will  And 
It  increasingly  dUOcuIt  to  JusUfy  an  eco- 
nomic growt.'i  which  U  dependent  for  the 
kind  the  size,  the  location,  and  tbe  timing 
of  private  Investments  upon  tbe  vagaries 
^  the  decisions  of  corporate  boards  of  di- 
re<-torR  in  Ixindon.  In  Paris  in  Brussels,  in 
Bonn  In  New  York  In  Chicago  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  In  Toronto   in  Tokyo 

Neither  will  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries least  of  all  the  democrat  leal  !y  or'ented 
countries  -encourage  or  permit  American 
Investment  capital  to  become  so  prominent 
and  perv.islve  as  to  duplicate  the  private 
economy's  jire-exproprlatlon  position  In 
Cuba  In  a  revolutionary  world,  economic 
Colonialism  is  as  dead  as  political  colonial- 
ism 

This  me.ins.  therefore,  that  unless  the 
private  economy  has  something  new  and 
better  to  offer  Uj  the  underdeveloped  lands, 
their  politicj.1  elite  will  be  forced  to  place 
an  increjismg  emphasis  upon  government- 
owned  planu  ;uid  Industries — with  growth 
and  development  centrally  planned  instead 
of  being  ielt  to  the  investment  opporturism 
of  li:e  private  economy. 

As  Professor  Roetow  remind!  us,  this  is  In 
reali'y  the  central  problem  for  the  uiidar- 
develoi)ed  lands  If  economic  progress  is  not 
moving  as  rapidly  as  the  popular  aspirations 
dictate,  wlU  they  continue  to  rely  on  the 
tradithmal  methods  for  modernlaallon.  or 
will  they  opt  for  the  centralized,  dictatorial 
techniques  of  communism?  The  choice  ap- 
pears to  be  leaning  heavily  in  the  direction 
of  economic  centralisation 

These  are  very  real  threa'.s^  threats  which 
affect  the  foundations  of  the  private 
economy 

But  on  the  wings  f  f  the  world  .st.ige— and 
from  its  ijeachhead  in  Cuba — stands  the 
greatest  competitive  threat  of  all:  The  ability 
of  the  .Soviet  bloc  to  mobilize  all  of  Its  re- 
sources into  an  Integrated  development  pro- 
griim  for  strategic  deployment  upon  any  geo- 
graphlc.il  area  of  the  world  which  it  seeks  to 
a-sslst  or  to  subvert  Tlie  Soviet  bloc  can  lay 
down  the  infrastructure;  supply  the  steel 
mill  (as  a  status  symbol),  furnish  the  com- 
munications fretwork  (complete  with  trans- 
port planes  for  the  airlift  of  troops,  if  need 
be,  and  with  radio  broadcasting  facilities 
ready  to  pour  out  propaganda  for  the  new 
dUpensatlon).  supply  through  export  or  by 
local  manufacture  cars,  trucks,  and  a  fairly 
complete   Hue  of  consumer   goods;    take   the 
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country's  entire  output  of  sugar,  bananas. 
coffee,  rice  or  whatever,  thereby  putting  an 
end  to  balance-of-payments  problems;  aa- 
Bign  first-rate  technicians,  engineer*  and 
plant  managers  (who  can  adapt  to  local  con- 
ditions better  and  less  expensively  than  their 
V  S  counterparts) . 

I'his  capability  of  furnishing  low-cost,  In- 
tegrated developmental  programs  Is  a  for- 
midable striking  weapon  because  of  Its  pow- 
erful impact  upon  the  people  of  tbe  poor 
l.uuis  The  private  U.S.  economy  acting 
through  individual  companies  engaged  In  tbe 
normal  pursuit  of  Investment  profits  cannot 
duplicate  this  competitive  advantage.  Under 
our  system  of  political  organization — short 
of  VI. ir — neither  can  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States 

Does  It  follow  that  the  private  economy 
cm  do  little  or  nothing  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  poor  lands  as  many  In 
Gttvernment  and  in  the  business  conununlty 
believe?  In  my  view,  the  private  economy 
has  a  tremendous  potential  for  tbe  fulfill- 
ment of  this  objective,  but  its  true  role  has 
not  been  properly  assessed;  nor  has  the  Gov- 
ernment lieretofore  supplied  the  requisite 
leadership  in  mobilizing  the  unique  resources 
of  tlie  private  economy  as  a  collective  Instru- 
mentality for  attacking  the  economic  and 
social   problems  of  the  poor  lands. 

There  is  a  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem it  lies,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  much 
closer  union  between  the  private  economy 
and  tlie  Government  in  the  planning  for  and 
in  tlie  undertaking  of  developmental  pro- 
grams, and.  on  the  other  hand,  In  associ- 
ating niunerous  companies  under  central 
management  to  undertake  the  balanced  and 
integrated  economic  and  social  development 
of  vast  areas  of  an  underdeveloped  country — 
from  infrastructure  to  the  ultimate  distri- 
bution of  cimsumer  goods — through  pro- 
gramed phases  which  might  extend  as  long 
as  20  or  more  years 

How  would  the  idea  work  in  practice? 
First  It  would  require  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  establish  the  areas  and  programs  of 
strategic  priority  for  which  the  private  econ- 
f>my  v^Ui  be  asked  to  deploy  its  concentrated 
resources 

Second  Where  none  now  exist  (and  there 
are  many  In  the  Government  files),  feasi- 
bility studies  would  have  to  be  underwritten 
by  the  Government — studies  proposed  either 
under  its  own  initiative  or  by  the  private 
economy  Such  studies  should  not  be  aca- 
demic exercises  but  rather  the  work  of  com- 
panies who  are  most  apt  to  be  concerned 
with  the  project  at  the  later  operational 
phase 

Third  Once  the  strategic  goals  have  been 
set  and  the  feasibility  studies  completed  and 
accepted  by  the  governmental  authorities,  a 
company  would  be  selected  to  serve  as  proj- 
ect manager  for  an  entire  program.  The 
project  manager  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  the  other  companies  whose 
skills  and  experience  would  be  Involved  In 
the  various  phases  of  operations.  It  would 
also  be  the  function  of  the  project  manager 
to  corral  the  requisite  capltai  from  either 
private  or  Government  sources,  or  both. 

The  project  manager  might  select,  for 
Instance,  one  or  more  engineering  firms  for 
the  building  of  a  power  supply,  dams  for  an 
Irrigation  system  and  roads  to  connect  newly 
opened  lands  or  new  farms  with  markets;  an 
a^jrlcultural  chemical  company  to  develop  a 
source  of  supply  for  fertilizers,  fungicides, 
herbicides,  and  pesticides;  one  of  tbe  founda- 
tions to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  mar- 
keting and  credit  mechanisms  to  enable 
small  farmers  to  piirchase  fertilizer,  modern 
aijrlcultural  equipment  and  to  build  homes; 
a  fixKl  processing  company  for  meat  and  ag- 
ricultural products;  a  canning  and  packing 
company  to  provide  fish  for  the  people  In 
the  interior;  a  successful  Iilldwest  farmer  to 
manage  and  supervise  the  development  of 
new   grain    crops,    hog   and   dairy   herds;    a 


pharmaceutical  company  to  provide  basic 
drugs  for  human  and  animal  use;  an  agri- 
cultural equipment  company  to  develop  a 
simple  tractor  which  could  be  used  by  bare- 
foot caboclos,  say,  In  the  northeast  of  Brazil; 
an  export  company  to  promote  the  oversea 
sale  of  local  regional  products. 

These  are  but  Illustrative  of  the  manifold 
activities  which  could  be  undertaken — from 
Infrastructure  to  light  industry,  to  creating 
products  for  export. 

What  happens  in  the  case  where  the  proj- 
ect manager  cannot  assiire  any  profitable 
return  to  a  participating  company  because 
a  cash  market  does  not  exist  and  will  take 
too  long  to  bring  into  being  to  support  the 
initial  Investment  on  a  project?  In  these 
circumstances,  participating  companies 
whose  profitability  In  such  projects  is  doubt- 
ful in  the  early  years  would,  under  appro- 
priate safeguards,  be  insulated  against  loss. 
By  the  same  token,  where  U.S.  costs  cannot 
meet  the  competitive  proposal  for  a  Soviet 
bloc  utility  or  industrial  facility  In  an  under- 
developed country,  the  U.S.  Government — if 
It  Is  deemed  strategic  to  meet  such  competi- 
tion— should  be  prepared  to  support  a  com- 
parable project  from  the  private  economy. 
The  point  is  this:  Neither  high  risks.  In- 
adequate markets.  Insufficient  capital,  nor 
competitive  cost  disadvantages  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  should  be  permitted  to  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  the  strategic  objective  of  pro- 
viding developmental  assistance  to  the  coun- 
try  which   needs   it — and   wants   It. 

By  this  kind  of  collective  action  on  the 
part  of  a  congeries  of  business  organizations 
both  large  and  small,  by  combining  a  multi- 
tude of  technological,  engineering,  and  man- 
agerial resources  over  large  areas  of  a  coun- 
try or  over  whole  regions,  it  becomes  p>ossible 
to  achieve  a  balanced  and  Integrated  de- 
velopment with  proper  emphasis  upon  eco- 
nomic growth,  but  without  neglecting  the 
immediate  social  needs  of  the  people. 

Tbe  cardinal  advantage  of  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement Is  that  It  provides  a  machinery 
whereby  the  resources  of  the  private  econ- 
omy can  undertake  collectively  what  no 
single  company  can  accomplish  Individually. 
It  makes  available  In  concentrated  form  the 
unique  features  of  the  private  economy — its 
self-imposed  discipline;  Its  experimental 
methods;  Its  capacity  for  avoiding  senti- 
mental Judgments;  Its  use  of  trained  tech- 
nical and  managerial  manpower  who  are  ac- 
customed to  working  under  organizational 
restraints;  and  It  affords  the  free  play  of  In- 
dividual Initiative  and  Ingenuity  which  gets 
Jobs  done. 

Through  the  financial  participation  of 
government — many  governments,  not  only 
the  U.S.  Government — the  element  of  risk 
(so  frequently  the  decisive  barrier  to  In- 
vestment by  the  private  economy)  Is  mini- 
mized. 

Tbe  proposed  approach  to  developmental 
progress  Is  a  flexible  arrangement  which 
allows  Joint  public  and  private  planning,  op- 
eration and  financing.  It  can  separate  the 
private  and  public  phases  of  activity,  or  It 
can  consolidate  them.  It  presents  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  the  larger 
units  as  well  as  the  smaller  enterprises. 
The  criterion  Is  what  combination  of  facili- 
ties, organizations,  and  financial  support  can 
best  do  the  particular  Job  for  an  underde- 
veloped country  or  region. 

The  Idea  of  an  association  of  companies 
to  undertake  large-scale  projects  is  not  new: 
It  is  being  used  In  Africa  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aluminum  Industry;  In  Argentina, 
for  the  development  of  a  petrochemical 
Industry;  In  Iran,  for  the  construction  of 
dams  and  irrigation  systems.  In  the  United 
States  for  years  we  have  utilized  In  our  mili- 
tary procurement  a  system  analogous  to  the 
proposed  association  of  companies:  a  prime 
contractor  who  has  working  tinder  his  di- 
rection a  satellite  system  of  subcontrac- 
tors— sometimes  running  into  the  hundreds. 


In  substance,  therefore,  all  tbe  proposal 
amounts  to  Is  pouring  new  wine  Into  old 
bottles. 

This  "mother  hen"  concept  has  In  recent 
weeks  been  under  serious  discussion  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Interna- 
tional btisiness  community.  I  have  borrowed 
liberally  from  our  dialog. 

What  is  required  in  order  to  begin  an  ex- 
periment In  this  type  of  private-public  In- 
ternational association?  First,  a  more 
sophisticated  attitude  by  the  business  com- 
munity toward  Government.  Companies 
that  are  allergic  to  Government — let  alone 
participating  with  Government  In  planning, 
operations  and  financing — are  obviously  not 
mentally  ready  for  this  kind  of  Joint  venture. 
Second,  it  would  require  a  more  sophisti- 
cated attitude  on  the  part  of  Government 

less  suspicion  of  the  motives  of  the  private 
economy;  a  willingness  to  lift  the  historic 
restraints  which  might  prevent  the  pooling 
of  industrial  resources  in  the  manner  herein 
proposed.  It  commits  the  Government  to 
a  policy  of  Joint  financial  participation  with 
the  U.S.  private  economy,  or  in  mixed  ven- 
tures of  United  States,  European,  Canadian. 
Japanese  and  Latin  American  private  Inter- 
ests. It  Involves  new  legislation  to  provide  a 
guarantee  against  Cuban-style  expropriation 
which  would  go  beyond  what  the  ICA  and 
other  governmental  agencies  now  provide. 
This  program.  If  it  Is  to  be  consummated 
successfully,  will  also  necessitate  a  new  kind 
of  economic  diplomacy  to  supplement  the 
traditional  political  diplomacy.  We  may  as 
well  face  the  hard  fact  that,  In  most  of  our 
oversea  Embassies,  the  commercial  attaches 
and  commercial  officers  would  be  utterly  In- 
capable of  promoting,  coordinating  and  as- 
sisting with  this  concept  of  utilizing  the 
resources  of  the  private  economy.  Regret- 
fully, it  must  also  be  said  In  the  Interest 
of  candor  that  many  of  the  conventionally 
trained  and  conventionally  minded  Ambas- 
sadors would  be  lost — totally  lost — In  this 
arena.  The  new  "development  diplomat,"  as 
Mr.  Eugene  Black  (one  of  the  leading  prac- 
titioners of  the  new  economic  diplomacy) 
describes  him,  "must  fill  the  gap  between 
the  conventional  diplomat  and  the  trader 
and  the  Investor." 

Is  It  realistic  to  expect  that  any  sizable 
number  of  companies  would  express  inter- 
est In  this  kind  of  approach  to  Investment 
In  the  underdeveloped  lands? 

I  '"ould  not  expect  that  American  cor- 
porate management  In  droves  would  begin 
hammering  on  the  doors  of  Washington  for 
the  opportunity  to  Join  In  a  new  crusade  to 
develop  the  poor  lands  of  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  such  response 
(even  were  it  to  come  to  pass)  would  auto- 
matically doom  the  whole  project.  To  be 
successful,  the  response  needs  to  be  selec- 
tive— highly  selective. 

There  are,  however,  boards  of  directors 
and  managements  In  this  country  who 
would  gladly  respond  to  a  call  to  action  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  because 
they  are  fully  aware  that,  In  a  revolutionary 
epoch  where  the  entire  world  Is  undergoing 
a  transformation,  neither  government-as- 
usual  nor  buslness-as-usual  will  be  able  to 
survive  the  dynamic,  ruthless,  and  effective 
competition  of  an  adversary  who  makes  no 
bones  of  his  Intention  to  bury  us. 

These  same  directorates  and  managements 
are  also  fully  aware  that  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
In  Latin  America — and  elsewhere  among  the 
emergent  lands — the  conventional  and  or- 
thodox methods  of  Investment — whether 
public  or  private — are  Inadequate. 

There  Is  ample  awareness  among  these 
sectors  of  the  business  community  that 
when  man  Is  without  hope  and  lacks  oppor- 
tunity— when  whole  societies  are  mired  in 
economic  stagnation — when  the  educated 
and  intellectual  elite  seethe  with  political 
and  social  tensions — there  can  be  no  real 
security  for  the  United  States. 
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There  are  those — the  skeptics — who  will 
say  that  this  Idea  for  harnessing  the  re- 
sources of  the  private  economy  is  all  well 
and  s;ood.  but  that  It  can  only  be  consnm- 
ini-ted  under  conditions  of  war^and  we  are 
rot  at  war. 

Well,  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
v.e  are  at  war — a  war  against  poverty,  dls- 
e-\se.  Ignorance,  and  aoclal  Injustice:  and 
unless  the  industrlallBCd  North  wins  this 
war.  It  cannot  hope  to  have  as  Us  partners 
and  friends  the  1.7  billion  hunarry  and  poor 
poule  of  the  underdeveloped  South 

President  Kennedy  has  put  the  problem 
neatly  and  eloquently  when  he  said  tn  his 
inaugural  message:  "If  a  free  society  cannot 
help  the  many  who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save 
th"  few  who  are  rich." 

Is  It  realistic  to  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  respond  favorably  to  this  pro- 
posal for  a  more  effective  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  private  economy^ 

I  believe  the  answer  Is  "yes  "  Attain. 
President  Kennedy  provides  the  clue  to  his 
administration's  attitude  when,  speaking 
before  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  In  Washington  on  February  13  he 
said  to  the  American  busineae  community 
'Whatever  past  differences  may  have  existed, 
we  seek  more  than  an  attitude  of  truce, 
more  than  a  treaty — we  seek  the  spirit  of  a 
full-fledged   alliance." 

What  are  we  waiting  for? 


TAX   INCENTIVES 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  I  became  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  very  desirable  ta.x-incen- 
tive  program  of  the  President  misht 
take  a  form  which  would  Jeopardize  ex- 
isting plant  locations  amd  might  result 
in  some  measure  of  pirating. 

I  recently  wrote  to  Secretary  of  ihr 
Treasury  Dillon  and  received  a  reply 
from  Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-designate, on  this  subject.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  is  considering  in 
its  study  of  the  President's  investment - 
incentive  program  ways  to  reduce  the 
risJc  that  the  plan  miglit  favor  one  freo- 
graphical  area  over  another  " 

While  I  believe  that  this  investment - 
incentive  program  can  be  of  benefit  to 
many  widespread  Industrial  areas  of  our 
Nation,  the  economic  impact  of  such  a 
program  must  be  carefully  analyzed  so 
as  not  to  provide  undue  incentive  to 
relocate  but  rather  place  an  empha.sis  on 
Incentive  to  modernize  and  expand  ex- 
isting plant  and  equipment  in  their 
present  locations.  I  certainly  intend  to 
follow  developments  of  this  program 
with  the  greatest  interest  and  care. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letters  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORo.  as  follows: 

Maxch  6.   19«1 
The    Honorable    Secretary    of    the    Treasury 

OouoLAS  C.   Dujjott, 
US.   Trettsury. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  Ma.  ajcmmTt.tiT :  It  la  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  Is  presenUy  work- 
ing on  apeclflc  provlalona  to  carry  out  the 
President's  recommendattons  for  tax  incen- 
tives that  would  encourac*  corporations  to 
modernize  plant  and  aqiilpment.  In  con- 
sidering these  proTlsiooa.  Z  would  hope  that 
the  Department  can  dsirlae  a  workable  pro- 
vision which  would  aasors  that  in  taking 
advantage  of  such  tax  tncsntlve  manufac- 


turing establishments  would  not  find  an 
easy  excuse  for  geographically  moving  their 
plants  from  areas  of  persistent  lalxjr  surplus 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  rebuilding  the  economy  of 
our  depressed  areas,  would  not  through  Its 
tax  policies  wish  to  encourage  the  movement 
of  Industry  from  these  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment where  much  of  our  older  plan: 
capacity  la  now  located 

While  I  do  not  have  a  precise  s>i|?gestlon 
as  to  how  there  could  be  built  Into  thi.s 
program  encouragement  for  firms  to  remain 
In  their  present  locality  and  n»odernUc  ex- 
isting equipment.  I  believe  some  assurance 
might  be  required  before  advantage  could 
he  taken  of  this  proposed  tax  lucenlUe 

As  you  develop  your  studies.  I  h..p«>  you 
Will  give  all  possible  consideration  to  the 
problems  which  rau.se  lu"  to  write  tins  letter 
of  concern 

Sincerely. 

I'HlLlr      A       H.\«T 

M\B>.  it    14     19fll 
Hon    Philip  A    H\«t. 

US.  Senate. 
Wa.ifiington.  D  C 

DSAS  SENAToa  Hast  For  Secret. iry  Union 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March 
6.  suggesting  the  possible  need  for  provisions 
to  check  plant  relocation  away  from  de- 
pressed areas  under  President  Ketjne<ly  .s 
recommendation  for  tax  incenMves  u>  en- 
courage plant  nuKlernUati.  n  and  expansion 
The  Secretary  and  I  are  glad  to  have  your 
thoughts  on  this  matter  Thev  will  have 
full  consideration  In  our  further  work  on 
the  President's  lnve>tmeiii  incentive  pro- 
gram. 

.\s  you  know  m  the  development  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Douglas  bill  .s  i  for  aid 
to  depressed  areas,  circfu!  attention  was 
^r.  en  to  the  formulation  of  .so-called  autl- 
pl.'-atlng  provisions  tf)  prevent  giving  flnan- 
cial  assistance  to  est.ibkshment-s  for  merely 
relocating  from  ine  area  to  another  The 
major  concern  here  apparently  w:is  with  re- 
location into  the  depressed  area  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  parts  of  the  economy  The 
reverse  type  of  problem,  with  which  your 
thoughtful  f-omnif-ntj  are  I'ncerned.  wu: 
also  be  explored  In  the  work  on  the  Presi- 
dents   Investment-lncei'.tlve   measure 

While  the  general  application  of  a  broadly 
t>ased  type  of  Incentive  all  'wanre  which 
would  be  available  on  additional  ellnrlble  do- 
mestic Investment  anywhere  in  this  c<>untry 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  risk  tliat  the  plan 
might  favor  one  geo«fraph!cal  ".  "catlon  o.er 
another,  this  p>oeslblIlty  and  safeguard.s 
against  it  will  need  to  be  considered  Cer- 
tainly It  would  be  contrary  to  the  Intent 
of  such  a  plan  to  encourage  mere  relixratlon 
at  the  expen.se  of  those  are,i.s  wli:.h  partic- 
ularly need  revltall7.ati(>n  and  growth,  with- 
out actually  c<jntnbutlng  t. >  the  ec<jnomlc 
growth  of  the  Nation  us  a  whole 

Again,  th.ank  you  for  sending  the  Secre- 
tary your  suggestions  on  this  Important 
aspect  of  economic  policy  for  growth  Your 
comments  wlU  be  mcjst  he:pf\;l  as  the  Treas- 
ury continues  Its  work  m  specific  features 
of  the  tax  Incentive  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

STANLrr  S    SrnRitT 


PROJECT  HOPE 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY  Mr  Pre.sid.-nt.  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  developments  in 
recent  months  relates  to  the  overseas  ac- 
tivities of  Uie  American  people,  to  the 
technical  assistance  programs  winch  are 
made  available  tlirough  the  cooperation 
of  the  citizenry  of  this  country  It  is 
Project  Hope.  Project  Hope  is  a  ship, 
with  of  course  technical  per.sonneI  and 


supplies,   dedicated  to  relieving   human 
suffering  caused  by  disease  and  hunger. 

Project  Hope  is  an  expression  of 
American  compassion,  through  the  use  of 
our  technology  and  our  professional 
comprt<>nce  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
.science,  and  apriculture 

Project  Hope,  a.?  the  ship  SS  Hove. 
has  been  .serving,'  off  Indonesia,  in  the 
southeast  A^ian  area.  The  ship  has  been 
docked  at  Djakarta,  the  capital  of  In- 
done.sia,  and  iias  been  cruising  along 
the  .slioreline.  making  stops  wherever 
there  was  a  n'^ed  for  or  a  call  to  supple- 
ment the  health  activities  of  the  In- 
doiie.sian  medical  piufei,.sion  or  of  the 
Iiulinesian  Government. 

After  the  Easter  recess  I  .shall  give  a 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  activities 
of  this  remarkable  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  our  people 

I  have  visiU^  with  Dr  Wal.sh.  who  i.s 
the  chief  medical  ofTlcer  and  the  moving 
spirit  brhind  this  excellent  program. 

I  noticed  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  a  bii.f  story  under  the  byline  of 
MfCandli:>h  Phillips  entitled  Captain 
Hcp,)rt.s  on  Medical  Ship."  with  a  sub- 
headline.  Skipper  of  Uie  Hope  Is  Here 
After  6  Months  on  Asia  Good  Will  Tour  " 

The  skipper  Jack  M  Wlnda.s,  said  in 
part 

riiere  never  has  been  a  ship  quite  like  her 
U-fore.  She  s  essentially  a  floating  medical 
training  InBtlluve  trying  to  upgTiide  medical 
and  nursing  practice  wherever  slie  goes. 

Then  the  story  describes  the  ship 

The  Ilnp,-  a  World  War  11  Navy  hospital 
•'ilF>  wa."!  rentted  at  Se.ittle  early  last  year 
Her  service  Is  a  gu<xl-wlll  project  wlK)se  co.'fs 
•ire   paid    by   public    suhncrlptliin 

1  he  captain  of  the  ship  tells  h  remark- 
iihlf  .story  in  the  brief  news  report  He 
said 

I  wi.uld  Riiy  the  mUsslon  had  Its  greatest 
fu-  ....-*  at  the  extremely  primitive  Island  of 
SMmb«»a.  where  there  U  1  doctor  for 
IHuuoo  (>e.  .p;e  and  communication  and 
Irunsp. -rUitlun  are  ab*>ut  nonexistent. 
;Swnibawa  has  a  very  tropical  a.'-pect.  We 
at.ihorcd  off^hore  because  there  was  no  dock 
r.r  a  fchlp  our  sl/e. 

We  set  up  a  clinic  on  the  beach  In  an  old 
'*  .<lf'n  cu.sidms  shed  with  no  lights  and  no 
running  water  People  came  from  all  over 
anil  6t4«xl  under  a  piece  of  canvas  waiting  to 
be  treated  Uiunches  took  the  moat  serious 
cases  out  to  the  ship 

There  is  one  fln.al  quotation  I  .should 
like  to  give  from  the  article,  which  re- 
lates to  something  I  am  sure  evei->-  Mem- 
b<r  of  Congress  and  e\  ery  American  citi- 
zen IS  extremely  con.scious  of  We  have 
been  U)ld  many  tunes,  in  the  propaganda 
stories  we  read  from  the  Communists,  of 
the  saying  "Yankee,  go  home"  Wher- 
ever one  goes  overseas,  there  is  ahvays  a 
Communist  parade  with  people  carrying 
placards  U^lling  us  to  go  home. 

Dr.  Walsh,  the  director  of  this  People- 
to-People  Health  Foundation  sponsoring 
the  venture  of  Project  Hope,  said  at  a 
pre.ss  conference  that  the  ship  had  so 
altered  the  image  of  the  United  States 
in  Incionesia  that  Soviet  medical  teams 
are    following  us  around." 

Dr   Walsh  continued: 

Whenever  (jne  of  us  goes  ashore  In  a  Jeep 
on  the  outer  Islands,  kids  dart  out  of  the 
jungle  and  yell  "Hople,  Hople "  They  cer- 
tainly dont  say  "Hople,  go  home." 
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I  think  our  fellow  Americans  ought  to 
be  greatly  excited  about  this  particular 
program. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
J  leld  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  in  re- 
t'ard  to  Project  Hope.  It  has  been  my 
lirivllepe  to  follow  this  project  with  a 
^;ieat  deal  of  interest.  I  concur  in  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  regarding  the 
work  b°ing  done. 

Tills  gives  to  us  and  to  the  people  in 
tlie  countries  mentioned  a  picture  of  the 
true  sympathy  and  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  for  the  problems  and 
diHiculties  of  the  people  of  other  nations. 
We  need  more  of  this  type  of  program,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  will,  after  Easter, 
devote  more  time  to  this  subject.  I 
should  like  to  cooperate  with  the  Sen- 
ator at  tliat  time  and  to  urge  our  people 
to  take  a  very  personal  interest  in  this 
type  of  program,  which  is  strictly  hu- 
manitarian In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  labor 
of  love. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  has 
been  moet  helpful  and  generous  in  his 
comments.  I  know  the  People-to-People 
Foundation  which  sponsors  Project 
Hope  will  be  very  grateful  for  his  com- 
ments 

Mr  President.  I  speak  today  because 
this  program  needs  the  help  of  the 
American  people.  The  American  people 
need  to  recognize  that  the  greatest  thing 
we  can  do  is  not  to  use  our  Government 
alone,  but  also  to  use  great  volimtary 
organisations  which  really  represent  the 
strength  and  the  spirit  of  this  Nation. 
Project  Hope  needs  the  help  of  the 
American  people.  It  needs  the  financial 
help  of  the  American  E>eople.  It  needs 
the  understanding  and  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  Uie  American  people. 

Ihe  doctors  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  are  contributing  their  time 
fi-ee  of  charge  to  make  this  great  ho6- 
piuU  ship  hterally  a  floating  modem 
medical  Laboratory  and  hospital  of  230 
beds.  There  is  a  tremendous  modem 
outpatient  clinic. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  given  the  ship  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  modern  drugs,  and 
keeps  the  ship  constantly  replenished 
with  the  modern  drugs  necessary  to 
treat  the  sick. 

The  nursing  profession  of  America  has 
placed  nurses  UE>on  this  ship  free  of 
charge,  as  volunteers. 

I'he  automobile  industry  has  made 
available  Jeeps  and  other  vehicles  so 
tliat  the  outpatient  clinics  can  be  taken 
inland. 

Right  now  in  Indonesia  this  ship  is 
training  doctors  and  nurses  to  equip  a 
hime  hospital.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  doing  this;  the 
P(  ople  of  the  United  States  are  doing  it. 

It  is  about  time  we  recognized  that 
tlie  best  kind  of  foreign  aid  is  not  merely 
Government  foreign  aid.  but  a  coopera- 
tive endeavor  between  the  Government 


of  this  Nation,  which  belongs  to  the 
peoi^,  and  the  people  themselves. 

Dr.  Walsh  is  going  to  visit  with  the 
Prendent  of  the  United  Stales.  I  am 
happy  to  tell  my  colleagues,  because  I 
wish  to  see  not  one  Project  Hope — 
not  merely  one  ship  literaUy  performing 
miracles  in  terms  of  healing  and  in 
terms  of  the  message  of  American  de- 
mocracy and  good  will — but  several. 

Other  Senators  have  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  what  we  call  the  White  Fleet 
resolution.  This  program  was  described 
at  some  length  a  year  ago  this  month  in 
Life  magazine.  Thousands  of  letters 
came  to  Members  of  Congress  about  the 
proposed  White  Fleet.  A  resolution  on 
the  White  Fleet  is  pending  in  one  of  the 
Senate  committees.  A  resolution  was 
favorably  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  day  Ijefore  yester- 
day, commending  the  Project  Hope  on 
what  it  has  accomplished  and  what  its 
purpose  is  and  will  continue  to  be. 

I  should  like  to  .see  a  ship  like  this  one 
tar  Latin  America — not  one,  but  perhaps 
two  or  three.  I  want  to  see  one  or  more 
shiijs  like  this  for  Africa.  I  want  to  see 
one  for  south  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
I  desire  that  pjeople  of  the  world  see 
American  ships  that  are  something  be- 
sides warships.  And  let  me  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  because  our  merchant  ma- 
rine has  dwindled  in  size,  all  too  often  no 
American  flag  is  to  be  found  in  many 
ports  of  the  world.  The  flags  of  the 
merchant  marines  of  other  nat.xjns  are 
to  be  found,  but  not  the  American  flag. 
The  only  time  an  American  flag  appears 
in  many  ports  of  the  world  is  when  it  is 
flown  from  a  warship,  and  this  fact  has 
been  conmientcd  upon  throughout  the 
world. 

I  visited  today  with  a  very  prominent 
and  well  known  American.  Dr.  Albert 
Burke,  the  professor  and  TV  commen- 
tator who  was  described  in  N(?wsweek 
magazine  as  one  of  the  truly  great  sen- 
sations in  modem  television  documen- 
taries and  commentaries.  He  :.s  doing 
great  things.  This  gentleman  has  trav- 
eled in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  has 
told  us  on  one  of  his  TV  programs, 
which  are  dedicated  to  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  great  issues  of  our 
times,  that  all  too  frequently,  when  the 
American  flag  is  seen  around  the  world. 
It  is  regrettably  seen  only  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Do  not  misimderstand  me.  We  need 
the  Armed  Forces.  We  are  proud  of 
our  Navy.  We  are  proud  of  our  Defense 
Establishment.  But  every  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  knows  that  he  is  in  the 
service  primarily  because  of  his  love  for 
an  America  that  is  dedicated  to  peace 
and  justice. 

What  we  need  is  a  great  mercy  fleet 
that  would  carry  the  message  of  Ameri- 
can education,  American  technology, 
medicine — not  only  American  medicine, 
but  medical  knowledge  generally — medi- 
cal discovery  and  medical  science  to  the 
sick,  the  himgry.  and  the  illiterate. 

When  we  do  so.  we  shall  be  living  in 
the  spirit  of  this  great  holy  season  that 
is  now  with  us  from  Palm  Sunday  to 
Good  Friday  and  to  Easter  Sunday  with 
its  message  of  peace,  justice,  and  for- 
giveness. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Captain  Reports  on  Medi- 
cal Ship."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Sxmday,  March  5,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Captain  Reports  ow  Medical  Ship — Skippek 

OF  THE  "Hope"   Is  Here  After  0  Mowths 

on  Asia  Good-Will  Tottr 

(By  McCandllsh  PhUlipE) 

After  6  months  of  coastal  steaming  and 
stopping  at  tropical  ports  in  the  Java  Sea, 
the  44-year-old  first  master  ol  the  navigable 
medical  center  called  Hope  Is  buck  in  New 
York. 

"There  never  has  been  a  ship  q\ilte  like  her 
before."  Capt.  Jack  M.  Wtndafi  said  the  other 
day.  "She's  essentially  a  floating  medical 
training  institute  trying  to  upgrade  medical 
and   nursing  practice  wherever  she   goes.  " 

Tlie  Hope,  a  World  War  11  Navy  hos^pltal 
ship,  was  refitted  at  Seattle  early  last  year. 
Her  service  Is  a  good-will  project  whose  costs 
are  paid  by  public  subscription. 

Captain  Wlndas  supervised  tihe  ship's  sea 
trials  last  summer  before  steaming  off  for 
Indonesia.  His  stops  were  at  Djakarta  for  2 
weeks,  then  at  Surabaja,  Ball,  Sumbawa,  and 
Makassar  for  a  month  each. 

He  quickly  learned  to  call  the  Islands  In 
the  archlp>elago  by  their  Indonefiian  rather 
than  their  Dutch  names — Ambon  for  Am- 
bolna,  Sulawesi  for  Celebes.  "I  wasn't  .here 
long  before  I  learned  that  'Celebes  was  a 
dirty  word."  he  said. 

NO    DOCK    BIG    ENOTGH 

"I  would  say  the  mission  had  its  greatest 
success  at  the  extremely  primitive  island  of 
Sumbawa,  where  there  Is  1  doctor  for  180,- 
000  people  and  communication  and  trans- 
portation are  about  noneiiistent,"  he  said. 
"Sumbawa  has  a  very  tropical  aspect.  We 
anchored  offshore  because  there  was  no  dock 
for  a  ship  our  size. 

"We  set  up  a  clinic  on  the  beach  In  an 
old  wooden  customs  shed  with  no  lights  and 
no  running  water.  People  came  from  ail 
over  and  stood  under  a  piece  of  canvas  wait- 
ing to  be  treated.  Launches  took  the  most 
serious    cases   out    to    the    ship." 

The  faces  on  the  Hope's  volunteer  Amer- 
ican medical  staff  change  several  times  a 
year,  but  there  are  nearly  always  a  dozen 
general  practitioners,  an  ophtlialmologist, 
dermatologist,  anesthesiologist.  Internist. 
2  dentists,  20  nurses  and  30  medical  tech- 
nicians aboard.  In  addition  to  a  crew  of 
125    men. 

"When  they  see  this  great  shining  ship  an- 
chored out  on  the  water,  the  local  people 
are  a  bit  suspicious  at  first,"  Captain  Wlndas 
said.  "They  wonder  what  it  Is  about.  But 
when  they  learn  that  this  is  being  given  to 
them  by  the  American  people,  not  by  the 
Government,  they  are  very,  very  much  Im- 
pressed." 

Though  Its  mission  Is  to  teach,  the  people 
tend  to  regard  the  ship  as  a  free  clinic  and, 
after  their  initial  hesitation,  they  usually 
send  out  word  and  the  sick  begin  to  be 
brought  to  the  ship  from  deep  inland. 

Captain  Windas  lives  at  241  Sixth  Avenue 
near  Houston  Street.  He  regularly  sails  the 
President  Polk  on  4-month  around-thc- 
world  runs  for  the  American  Pre.sldent  Lines, 
which  serves  as  operating  agent  for  the 
Hope.  His  term  of  duty  aboard  the  ship  Is 
now  over,  and  another  of  the  line's  captains 
has  gone  to  take  his  place. 

Dr.  William  D.  Walsh,  director  of  the 
People-to-People  Health  Foundation,  which 
sponsors  the  venture,  announccKi  yesterday 
In  San  Francisco  that  the  foundation  would 
like  "to  put  another  such  ship  in  Africa 
and   another   in   South   America." 

Dr.  Walsh  said  at  a  press  conference  that 
the   ship    had   so  altered   the   Image   of  the 
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United  States  in  Indonesia  that  Soviet  medi- 
cal teams  are  "followlnc  us  around." 

Whenever  one  of  \i»  goes  ashore  In  a  Jeep 
on  the  outer  Islands."  bs  said,  "kids  dart 
out  of  the  jungle  and  yell  'Hopie  Hople  ' 
They  certainly  dont  say  'Hople.  go  home  '  " 
he  said. 

The  Hope  Is  530  feet  long  and  has  6  decks, 
3  decks  enclosed  In  the  hull  and  3  open  decks 
above  the  hull.  As  a  Navy  ship,  she  had  830 
beds.  Now  there  are  only  230  beds,  but  there 
are  3  operating  rooms  with  closed-circuit 
television  that  carries  closeups  of  sur(?ery 
into  classrooms.  The  cost  of  running  the 
ship   is  figured  at  about  $3,500,000  a  year 

It  is  expected  that  the  Hope  will  move  to 
Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  June  1  for  3  mnnth.s 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  line  with  that 
comment.  I  have  refrained  from  tak- 
ing the  time  of  the  Senate  on  some  other 
subjects  when  pressing  legislation  has 
been  before  the  Senate,  because  I  wanted 
to  see  the  legislative  calendar  completed 
But  I  have  become  concerned  of  late  lest 
we  lose  our  sense  of  direction  and  oui 
sense  of  purpose  and  objective. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  appointed  George  Mc- 
Govern  as  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program.  Mr.  McGovem  is  performing 
an  admirable  job.  He  and  the  able  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  OrvUle  Freeman. 
are  telling  the  American  people  that  food 
IS  a  great  resource  at  any  time,  whether 
it  be  in  peace  or  in  war,  or  whether  it  be 
in  a  period  of  tranquillity  or  a  time  of 
cold  war. 

Others  have  made  that  statement. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan-sa.s 
I  Mr.  Carlson  1.  who  commented  a  mo- 
ment ago  on  the  Project  Hope,  ha.s  been 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  this 
very  concept  of  the  use  of  our  food  and 
fiber  as  a  great  asset  in  building  a  bet- 
ter world.  My  comment  is  merely  that 
we  should  project  a  new  agricultural 
program.  The  President  has  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  this  subject  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  their  own  point.s 
of  view.  There  are  many  bills  before  ils 
on  agricultural  policy.  Ultimately,  there 
will  be  some  reexamination  of  these 
policies  and  dlGfering  points  of  views,  and 
we  shall  have  an  agricultural  program 
somewhat  different  from  that  winch  we 
have  today 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  President,  u  ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUxMPHREY.  In  a  moment 
Whatever  the  program  may  be.  I  hope 
that  we  as  Senators  and  as  public  officials 
will  keep  m  mind  the  importance  of 
having  a  food  and  fiber  budget  or  a  food 
and  fiber  policy  that  goes  far  beyond  oui- 
immediate  domestic  needs.  I  hoi^e  that 
we  will  eliminate  from  our  thinking 
the  negative  word  "surplus."  in  a  world 
that  IS  filled  with  hungry  people,  and  in 
a  world  in  which  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  food  and  fiber. 

I  trust  that  as  we  come  to  design  a 
new  agricultural  policy,  whatever  may  be 
Its  details,  we  shall  recognize  that  we 
need  to  consider  in  the  food  and  fiber 
program  a  sizable  amount  of  food  and 
fiber  for  international  purposes — hu- 
manitarian purposes — and  that  we  shall 
not  let  the  extent  of  surplus  production 
«uide  our  policies,  but.  rather,  that  we 
shall  design  a  poUcy  and  call  upon  our 
people  to  produce  food  and  fiber  to  fulfill 
those  policies  and  those  goals. 


Let  me  give  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  Not  long  ago — within  a  month — 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  through  the  Pood -for -Peace  Di- 
rector, said  that  we  wanted  to  make 
available  to  needy  people  a  substantial 
amount  of  vegetable  oil  Though  I 
have  forgotten  the  exact  amount  I  be- 
lieve it  was  approximately  100  million 
pounds  or  more  The  figure  is  insig- 
nificant. It  IS  not  important  What  is 
important  is  that  after  the  directive  iiad 
been  given  for  tiie  ve'-;etable  oil.  we 
awoke  and  found  there  wa.s  none  We 
had  been  led  to  believe  that,  in  view  of 
the  many  .surpluses  of  at'ricultai  al  com- 
modities, all  we  would  ne«'d  to  du  would 
be  to  say,  "You  wanted  something,'  and 
there  it  was 

So  the  Goveriunent  of  the  United 
States  had  to  i;o  into  the  dpeii  market 
and  bid  against  private  enterpii.se  for 
available  supplies  of  vegetable  oils,  when 
m  fact  we  ou«ht  to  ha%e  had  .suppli»-.s 
of  peanut  oil.  .soybean  oil.  cotton.s^ed  oil. 
linseed  oil.  and  supplies  of  lard  in  sub- 
stantial quantities,  because  it  so  happen.s 
that  there  i.s  a  great  deficit  of  vegetable 
oils  and  fats  and  oils  m  tlie  world  mar- 
ket These  faUs  and  oil.s  w::i  be  more 
vital  to  the  overall  stren,^th  of  the  Ignited 
States  than  many  of  our  weapon.s  1  hey 
will  be  needed  in  Latin  America  Food 
is  desperately  netxied  in  certain  parts  of 
l^tin  America — m  Bolivia,  for  example, 
and  in  Chile  Food  will  be  needed  In 
Africa,  where  people  iiave  been  facing 
mass  famine  in  the  Con^o  and  other 
areas  This  is  one  area  in  which  the 
United  States  has  undisputed  leader- 
ship. The  Soviets  can  talk  to  us  about 
their  sputniks  and  they  can  talk  to  us 
about  their  achievements  in  outer  .space, 
but  they  have  never  been  able  to  «^ual 
us  in  the  accompli.shments  of  tlie  fruit.s 
of  the  .soil— the  pioduction  of  atjricul- 
tural  commodities 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  tht>  Senate  I  have  been  trying  to  teU 
tlie  i;reate.st  success  story  in  America, 
the  greatest  success  story  in  the  world! 
a  success  story  which  apparently  som.- 
people  are  unwilling  to  publici/e  and  un- 
\vi:im<;  to  write  about  It  is  the  success 
story  of  agriculture,  the  succe.ss  sU)ry  of 
American  agricultural  production  No 
other  agriculture  can  even  toucii  it. 
Collective  agriculture  is  a  colos.sal  fail- 
ure. Free  enterprise,  family  farm  agri- 
culture in  America  is  the  most  amazing; 
<(ny  of  success  in  the  world. 

Yet  some  people  prefer  to  cia-  over 
their  troubles  rather  than  to  nng  out 
the  story  of  our  aciiievem*>nts 

I  wish  to  say  that  our  Govermnent 
and  our  people  and,  yes.  our  journalists 
and  our  commf>ntators  should  ix»  willint; 
to  adjust  their  sights,  in  order  to  see  the 
true  picturt'.  and  that  we  have  a  story 
to  tell  in  terms  of  food  and  fiber,  of  so- 
cial values,  of  the  care  of  the  soil,  of 
conservation,  and  of  family  hvimj,  in 
the  agricultural  areas  of  America  that 
IS  the  miracle  story  of  the  20th  century 
There  is  nothintr  like  it 

The  Soviet  Union  iia.>  b<-en  able  to 
produce  the  atom  bomb,  but  not  one 
family  farm  The  Soviet  Union  has 
been  able  to  produce  fabulous  machine 


tools  and  vast  fighter  planes  and  bomb- 
ers and  tremendous  military  power  It 
has  been  able  to  produce  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  industrial  equipment 
However.  It  has  not  been  able  to  pro- 
duce corn  nor  has  it  been  able  to  pro- 
duce an  adequate  food  supply  even  for 
it.s  own  p«><)ple  despite  the  vast  areas 
tiiat  it  has  put  under  the  plow,  and  de- 
spite tlie  as.sistance  of  seed  from  othei' 
parts  of  the  world.  includin,t;  the  United 
States  Neverthele.s.s  Mr  President  its 
atinculture  i.s   i  failure 

I  wi.sh  tlie  Voice  of  America'  would 
get  a  little  m  tune  with  what  is  going 
on.  and  tell  the  story,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  with  all  its  planned  e<'onomy. 
With  all  il,s  allei'.ed  power,  with  all  iLs  al- 
leged genius,  and  with  all  its  Marxi.sm 
and  all  its  communism  has  not  earned 
to  satisfy  human  want 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  Pre.sident  will 
tl;e  S.Tia'or  vieUi'' 

Mr  HlfMPHRFY  Mr  President,  we 
have  in  this  country  learned  not  only  how- 
to  satisfy  It  but  also  to  provide  an  abun- 
dance I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho 

Mr  DWOR.-^HAK  Mr  President.  I 
compliment  and  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  paying  this  tribute 
to  American  ai'riculture,  ijarticularly  to 
the  record  of  .Secretary  Benson  during 
the  8  years  when  agriculture  made  this 
outstanding  record  of  production  in  serv- 
inv;  the  needs  of  the  world  Would  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  HUMPHRFY  I  am  always  glad 
to  vield  to  the  Senator  for  a  legitimate 
purpose 

Mr  DWORSHAK  It  is  always  legiti- 
mate 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  know, 
Mr  DWORSHAK  The  Senator  from 
.Minnesota  has  always  been  an  ardent 
^up{)oiter  <jf  ai-'riculture  I  should  like 
to  commend  him  now  for  the  generous 
distribution  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is 
not  somewh.af  di.sturbed  by  the  confer- 
ence report  which  was  adopted  earlier 
totiay.  wherein  the  S<mate  receded  from 
Its  amendments  1.  2,  3.  and  4.  which  re- 
ferred [o  almost  $3  billion  which  the 
Senate  made  available  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  restore  impaired 
capital  and  for  accelerating  the  distribu- 
t.on  of  ftx)ii  throughout  the  world,  I 
undei stand  that  every  dollar  that  was 
added  by  the  Senate  for  that  particular 
l>roKiam  for  CCC  now  will  be  unavail- 
able 

Is  not  tJie  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
fearful  that  the  programs  of  CCC  will 
be  curtailed  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  distribute  the.se 
surplus  food.s  in  the  next  3  months  which 
remain  in  the  present  fl.scal  year' 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  shall  be  very 
frank  with  the  Senator  in  saying  that 
I  am  not  at  all  liappy  by  the  receding 
of  the  Senate  conferees  on  this  item 
However,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  mean 
that  production  will  be  curtailed.  It 
will  mean,  however,  that  in  the  coming 
fi.scal  year  outlay.s  have  to  be  made  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  that  might  have 
been  provided  for  by  the  bill 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  in  the  discussions  in  the  sub- 
committee  of  which  he  and  I  are  mem- 
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bers.  the  emphasis  was  placed  uiKjn 
the  need  of  replenishing  the  capital  now. 

Ml    HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senate  was 
responsive,  but  the  other  body  refused 
to  provide  any  of  these  appropriations. 
Do*.'s  the  Senator  feel  that  we  can  get 
along  without  them? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  is  regrettable. 
I  trust  we  will  be  able  to  do  so,  and  I 
hope  tliat  we  shall  be  able  to  get  along. 
If  not.  we  shall  have  to  perform  our 
duty  and  provide  funds.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  voted  to  provide  the  funds  re- 
(luired.  I  regret  that  the  conference 
committee  did  not  keep  faith  with  what 
we  hoped  would  be  a  public  policy. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  yield.  First  I 
should  like  to  say  that  my  good  friend 
makes  me  happy  with  any  kind  words 
that  he  wishes  to  say  about  Mr.  Benson 
at  this  late  period  in  his  career.  I  am 
always  plea.sed  to  hear  a  kindly  word 
about  one  who  has  suffered  undue  pain 
and  anguish  It  is  always  welcome  to 
hear  such  words.  I  wish  him  well.  I 
am  much  more  friendly  tow^ard  him 
now,  since  he  has  returned  home,  than 
when  he  was  here. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  generous  in  his  praise 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  made  the  pwint  that 
I  believe  is  not  made  often  enough  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  and  that  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
and  other  totalitarian  countries  have  not 
boen  able  to  meet  the  most  basic  needs 
of  mankind  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
our  country  has  been  able  to  do  without 
any  diHiculty  at  all.  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  future  our  country  would  con- 
tinue its  surplus  food  distribution  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  that  it  would  do 
something  else,  too,  namely,  that  It 
would  help  the  countries  which  ne«d 
food  and  show  them  how  to  produce  it 
themselves,  to  make  them  self-sustain- 
ing. I  believe  that  if  some  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  could  show,  to  their 
people  that  they  could  thus  provide  food 
and  clothes  for  their  people,  it  would  be 
a  lon^  step  along  the  road  toward  main- 
taining demociatic  Institutions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
have  demonstrated  not  only  their  sin- 
cerity in  all  of  these  programs  relatlixf 
to  our  food  production  and  the  use  of 
that  food,  but  they  have  also  been  lead- 
ers in  this  effort.  I  wish  to  commend 
them  for  it.  There  should  be  no  parti- 
sanship or  pride  of  authorship  in  this 
matter  It  is  something  on  which  we 
as  .Americans  ought  to  work  together. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  overall  national 
policy  and  national  objectives.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  one  of  the  needs  is  to 
help  other  countries  improve  their  basic 
agricultural  production  and  their  meth- 
ods   of    production    and    their    meth- 


ods of  distribution,  and  also  to  improve 
their  soiL 

It  may  be  that  we  have  become  too 
mechanized  amd  too  industrialized,  and 
because  of  that  we  perhaps  tend  to  for- 
get that  about  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world  lives  on 
farms,  on  the  land. 

While  it  is  wonderful  to  have  tractors 
and  combines,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
technical  machinery  of  modern  Ameri- 
can machinery,  these  are  completely  out 
of  place  in  vast  areas  of  the  world. 
What  is  needed  in  most  places  is  the 
steel  point  on  the  wooden  plow.  What 
may  be  needed  is  the  simple  irrigation 
ditch,  or  a  pump  to  bring  fre.^h  water 
on  the  land.  What  may  be  needed  is 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  tend  the  land, 
to  conserve  its  fertility  and  replenish 
its  fertility. 

My  point  is  that  as  we  design  agri- 
cultural policies,  we  should  not  lorgct 
that  we  ought  to  have  as  an  objective 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
comes  from  one  of  the  great  wheat  pro- 
ducing States  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
come  from  a  State  which  produces  a 
great  deal  of  wheat.  At  one  time  we 
did.  but  not  now.  We  produce  great 
quantities  of  corn  and  soybeans  and 
small  grains  and  dairy  products. 

I  have  heard  Senator  after  Senator 
and  commentator  after  commentator 
and  reporter  after  reporter  talk  about 
the  staggering  wheat  surplus.  I  say 
in  all  reverence,  thank  God  for  wheat. 

Thank  God  that  we  have  wheat  in  our 
bins,  so  that  we  can  fulfill  to  the  great 
free  country  of  India  a  5-year  commit- 
ment for  the  shipment  of  wheat,  so  that 
for  once  the  people  of  India  and  the 
Government  of  India  can  look  to  the  fu- 
ture without  fear  of  famine. 

When  we  design  a  wheat  program  we 
will,  of  course,  want  one  which  will  give 
the  American  farm  producer  a  fair  price. 
He  has  no  responsibility  to  subsidize  the 
world  out  of  cheap  production  at  less 
than  cost  to  himself.  But,  above  all,  let 
us  not  curtail  wheat  production  to  the 
point  that  when  wheat  is  needed  for 
a  friendly  neighbor  in  Latin  America  or 
Africa  or  Asia,  we  will  not  have  it.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  cannot  be  produced  by 
talking  about  it  or  hoping  about  it.  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  it  in  storage.  We 
have  developed  in  this  country  a  phobia 
over  what  I  call  storage  and  surpluses, 
when  in  fact  what  we  ought  to  be  talk- 
ing about  is  the  great  story  of  Joseph,  in 
which  we  are  taught  that  in  the  fat  years 
and  the  good  years  we  should  store  up 
for  the  lean  years. 

While  the  cost  of  the  storage  of  grain 
is  expensive,  let  me  tell  the  American 
consumer  that  without  it  the  food  costs 
of  this  country  would  skyrocket.  The 
costs  of  storage  are  a  small  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  food  budget.  The  day 
this  country  gets  on  a  supply-and-de- 
mand  basis,  which  is  classic  economics 
In  agriculture,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
market  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
thousands  of  American  families.  For- 
tunately, we  are  not  in  that  position 
today. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  this 
Chamber  for  12  years.  Food  is  the  best 
buy  in  America.    No  other  country  has 


food  of  such  hirh  quality  or  at  such 
reasonable  prices.  No  country  and  no 
person  in  America  need  worry  lest  there 
not  be  food  for  the  morrow.  Even  chari- 
table organizations  will  provide  food  for 
those  who  are  in  need. 

No  otlier  nation  in  the  world,  with  few- 
exceptions — possibly  some  of  our  West- 
ern European  allies — can  say  that  it  is 
certain  that  tomorrow  or  in  the  coming 
week  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  short- 
age of  food. 

Mr.  President,  il  .seems  to  me  that  once 
in  awhile  a  voice  needs  to  be  heard  in 
this  Chamber  about  some  of  the  great 
positive  assets  we  have.  I  read  only  yes- 
terday that  there  is  now  concern  that 
Communist  Cliina  will  get  the  atom 
bomb.  She  will  have  the  atom  bomb  long 
before  slie  has  a  good  crop.  So  long  as 
Communist  China  is  without  adequate 
food  that  she  can  supply  herself,  her  ag- 
gression possibilities  are  limited.  The 
day  wlien  Communist  China  has  the 
atom  bomb  and  enough  food  for  her 
armies  will  be  the  day  we  will  need  to 
worry  about.  America  today  stands 
ready  with  the  atom  bomb  and  enough 
food  to  feed  half  the  world.  We  can 
honor  that  portion  of  the  Lords  Prayer 
which  says: 

Give  us  this  d.iy  cur  daily  bread. 

We  can  do  it.  Instead  of  having  the 
great  information  mechanism  of  this 
great  free  Republic  telling  the  world  that 
wc  can  do  it,  we  act  as  if  we  are  ashamed; 
that  it  is  a  mistake.  We  go  around  the 
world  asking,  "How  did  we  ever  get  into 
this  mess?  '  We  have  enough  to  eat. 
Yet  the  whole  world  has  been  wondering 
how  we  have  been  able  to  do  it.  We  say 
it  was  all  by  accident;  we  are  sorry;  we 
should  not  have  done  it.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  people  can  get  so  mixed  up 
in  their  values. 

This  Nation  needs  to  make  up  its  mind 
tliat  food  is  a  great  asset  in  our  national 
policy  and  diplomacy,  just  as  the  gold  in 
our  reserves,  the  products  of  our  indus- 
try, the  skill  of  our  labor,  or  the  tech- 
nology of  our  scientists.  When  we  un- 
derstand that,  our  agricultural  policy 
will  be  put  in  perspective. 

I  compliment  those  who  are  speaking 
out  in  our  Government — Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Freeman,  and  others — on  the  whole 
subject  matter  of  the  positive  use  of  our 
food  for  peace.  I  want  our  President  to 
speak  out  again,  as  he  has  done.  I  want 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  speak  out  on 
this  subject.  The  Secretary  of  State 
speaks  for  the  Nation  in  international 
affairs.  The  voice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  added  to  tiiis  understanding  of  the 
value  of  food  and  fiber  as  an  instrument 
or  as  a  meaning  of  national  policy,  ac- 
complishment, or  achievement  will  mean 
much.  This  is  not  simply  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Director  of  Food  for 
Peace;  it  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
by  those  who  conduct  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  entitled 
"Food  for  Peace  Plan  May  Be  Reorgan- 
ized," written  by  Charles  W.  Bailey,  a 
staff  correspondent,  was  published  in 
the  Minneapolis  Ti'ibune  of  March  18, 
1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my' 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\sa.->  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcot;' 
as  follows: 

Food    for    P-gJKCT    PLAN    MaT     BE    RtORCiAN  IZED 

(By    Charles   W.    Bailey i 

Washington  — The  future  of  the  fi>od-for- 
peace  program  launched  2  months  ago  by 
Prcsulent  Kennedy  with  resounding  fanfare. 
ha-s  been  cUuided  by  a  proposed  reorg  (nida- 
tion plan  now  under  study  at  the  White 
H  luse. 

The  central  issue  Is  whether  the  uersea 
t.x,)d  distribution  operation,  which  thp  Chief 
Exeouiive  only  this  week  said  couicl  be  'a 
sigaiticant  instrument  of  forvlgn  policy  ' 
will  retain  it;s  status  as  an  arm  of  t'u^  White 
House  or  will  be  made  a  subordinati^  part  ol 
the  Stale  Department. 

As  things  st.iiid  now.  George  M'(  Jo",  ertv 
Fo«.)d -for -Peace  Director,  reports  directly  to 
'he  President  His  offlcea  are  In  the  White 
House  Olflce  Building;  the  agency  s.till  m 
skeleton  form    is  independent 

Under  the  reork^anlzatlon  plan  ;>r  i\f  >cd 
b\  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  B.i'A  for 
a  senes  uf  aL;encie«;  Involved  tn  wha"  c  in  be 
catetforlzed  a^s  foreign  assistance  rir'sjrums 
McGovern  s  shop  would  be  put  uru'er  the 
supervision  of  Ba'.'.  s  oflBce 

The  same  reorganization  plan  would  a'so 
move  the  Pea'^e  Corps,  the  Developmeiit  I>.)au 
Fund  and  the  Elxport-Imporl  Bank  under 
State  Department  control  Oi)erati  ins  of 
'he  International  Cooperation  Agency  i  IC.\  > 
the  major  foreign-ald  agencv  won''!  h<^  ^im- 
Uaiiy  supervised 

The  reuri<anlzation  prog:  im  Is  still  under 
debate  in  the  White  House  where  it  must 
be  worlt'-d  out  by  the  middle  of  next  week 
in  time  'or  inclusion  In  the  admiiustrrtllon's 
foreign  aid  message  to  Congress. 

There  h.is  t>eeii  considerable  artjument 
about  the  Bull  plan.  Three  of  tlie  agency 
flirectv>rs  Uivolved  -  McGoverri,  Ft  Sargei.r 
Shriver  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  Fr  ink  Cofflt-.. 
head  of  the  Development  Lo*n  Fund  i  DLF 
nave  entered  str or^g  dissen's  to  the  '.ik.c~j.er 
plan 

There  are  reports  that  some  modifications 
have  been  prop>osed  to  meet  their  objec- 
tions But  the  nrf)S}}ect  remained  strong 
Friday  that  some  kind  of  consolidatii>n  would 
be  ordered 

On  one  side  of  the  argument  is  the  de~.:.-f' 
f -r  .some  kind  of  working  coordm.ition  of 
'hese  varied  oversea  activities — a  desire  that 
has  frequently  been  voiced  in  Coiit;resa  and 
by  the  series  of  s^)eclal  commllteeci  set  up  to 
study  U  S   foreign  operations. 

But  while  few  would  quibble  with  this 
desire— -particularly  as  it  might  result  in 
better  ccwrdinatlon  In  the  field  abroad — 
riuestions  are  being  raised  about  the  wis- 
dom of  piittlng  the  food-for-peace  program 
into  the  vast  administrative  and  policy 
labyrinth  of  the  State  Department 

As  conceived  in  Congress  several  years 
ago.  and  as  discussed  both  during  the  cam- 
paign and  since  by  the  President,  the  fo<xl- 
for-peace  operation  was  depicted  as  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  single  authority  to  me- 
diate and  decide  the  inevitable  differences 
in\ulved  in  the  concurrent — and  sometimes 
conflicting— operations  of  the  Agriculture 
;tnd   State   Departments. 

Agriculture  has  the  food,  and  Agriculture 
has  the  Job  of  getting  It  to  the  phices  where 
it  can  be  used.  On  the  other  hand.  Stat« 
has  the  responsibility  for  working  out  for- 
eign ptjllcy — and  U.S.  food  can  affect  the 
njiuluct  of  foreign  policy  In  many  ways 

A  major  factor  in  setting  up  McGovern  s 
agency  In  the  White  House  itself  wiis  the 
hope  that  he  would  thus  have  both  the  in- 
dependence and  the  prestige  to  mediate — 
and  settle — these  inevitable  Interdepartment 
rows 

Some  backers  of  the  food-for-peace  pr'j- 
gram    fear   that  placing  It   in  the  State  De- 


partment miijht  well  weaken  congressional 
.support  for  the  concept  Similarly,  they 
feiir  that  tying  it  to  the  much  less  popular 
foreign  aid  programs  might  rob  it  of  im- 
portant backing  In  Washington 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Picsidt-nt.  the 
article  expresses  coiisuierablc  concern 
over  what  may  happen  to  the  food-fur- 
peace  prouram  in  the  reoruani/ation 
which  was  .suggested  for  our  foreign  uul 
ojx'rations  I  wish  to  go  on  record  now 
as  saying  that  I  think  the  fooc!-fnr- 
peace  prourain  should  be  attachtnl  to 
the  highest  ofTice  m  th.:  land  namely, 
rhf  White  HouM'  T^ie  food-for-peace 
program  .should  bf  under  separate  di- 
r"ction.  as  it  is  tod.iv  'Ah.eie  it  can  serve 
as  an  instrument  of  but!;  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Df^j^art- 
inent  of  State  If  it  fa!S  under  t'ne  im- 
mediate supervision  of  either  of  the 
major  departments  alone,  it  will  lose 
some  of  its  effectivene.ss 

I  hope  that  a.s  we  study  the  reoi^'ani- 
zation  plans,  we  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  role  which  food-for- 
peace  ouKht  to  have  in  oru  naMonal 
policy. 


SF.LF-HELP  FOR  INDIANS  AND  ES- 
KIMOS IHROLCiFI  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING} 

Mr.    GRUENINCJ      Mr     President.     I 

am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  pas^sed 
S.  200.  a  bill  to  remove  the  .statutory 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
appropriated  for  adult  Indian  vocatU)nal 
training,  which  I  was  glad  to  support 
both  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
AfTairs.  and  also  m  the  full  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  is  one  of  the 
more  inifKirtant  measures  which  we  will 
have  before  us  this  session  This  is  In 
fact  an  educational  measure  which  can 
be  practically  and  promjitly  translated 
into  self-support  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Under  this  pre>:,'iam,  Indians  and  Es- 
kimos are  helped  to  help  them.selves. 
They  are  aided-  on  a  \oluntaiy  basis — 
to  establish  then  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency and  to  make  a  new  hfo  for  them- 
selves as  inte-ral  parts  of  the  com- 
munity A  small  start  has  been  made 
under  the  present  statutory  ceiiini,'  of 
$3  5  millioi;  Mori-  much,  more  remains 
to  be  done  I  shall  continue  to  work  for 
this  end 

I  hopp,  Mr  Pre.^ident  tliat  S.  200  will 
be  speedily  passed  by  the  other  body 
But  I  also  hope  that  the  administration 
Will  shortly  thereafter  present  to  Con- 
gress a  request  for  a  budget  increase  for 
this  program  that  will  realistically  ap- 
proach the  actual  needs  of  thf"  pioyram 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  Prr.sidnu  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tlv  con- 
sideration of  executive  business 

The  motion  was  agretKl  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  Pre.Mdent,  I 
ask  that  certain  nominations  which  are 
at  the  desk  be  called  up  fur  consider- 
ation 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY  OP  MEDICINE, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

'I  he      PRP:sIDLNG      OFFICER      The 

nomiiiations  will  be  slated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr  Hugh  Hud.snii  Hussey.  Jr  ,  of 
liie  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Re--;ents  of  the  National 
I  ibrarv  of  Mediciiic.  Pubhc  Health 
Servifi 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr  {iobri  t  MoiLan  Stechei'.  of 
( >hio.  to  bi-  A  member  of  the  li'tard  of 
K'e.;onts  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, Public  Heal  til  Service 

Th."  PRIvSlDING  OFFICER  Without 
obu>ction   thr  nomination  is  confirmed 

The  li'gislalive  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr  William  Lowell  Valk.  of  Kan- 
sas, to  br  a  nu'mber  of  the  B(jard  of 
Re.nenls  of  thf  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. Public  Health.  Service 

The  PRh.sIDING  OPTTCER  Without 
ot>iecti(>n    tiio  nopuruition  i.s  confirmed 

Mr  HIMPHRE^'  Mr  President.  I 
ask  that  th.e  Pre-;dent  be  immediately 
notifii'ti  (>i  the  confliTnation  of  these 
nomination^ 

'I  lie  PRESIDING  ( )FFICER  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
fortliwith  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
n  rn:na'ion.s 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
m.iy  say  to  the  actitu'  minority  leader, 
the  di>tin-:u;slieU  Senator  from  Kansjis 
iMr  C\Ris<)N  that  these  nominations 
represent  the  true  bipartisan  spirit 
They  repre.^-ent  a  blending  of  the  old  and 
the  new  becau.se  the  nomination.s  orig- 
inally were  submitted  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  then  were  lesubmitted 
by  Presuii  lit  Kennedy  So  I  extend  a 
hand  acro.ss  the  ai.-^le  in  this  bipai-tisiin 
spirit  of  happiness  and  joy  over  their 
confirmation 

Mr  CARLSON  Mr  Piesident,  m 
view  of  this  happy  ending — I  notice  no 
other  Senators  .seek  recognition  at  this 
time  — I  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  Minnesota  I  am  pleased 
thai  this  administration  is  now  begin- 
n.ru'  to  cooi^erale  and  bring  forth  pro- 
cr.ims  which  were  recommended  both 
by  Pie.sident  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  I  a.ssure  the  acting  minority 
leader  that  it  will  be  easier  for  some  of 
us  to  C(_>opeiate  more  often 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  ai^reed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business 


THE   EASTER   SUNDAY 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  as  we 
conclude  this  .session  and  adjourn  over 
the  Passion  Week  weekend,  I  pray  that 
we  may  let  our  thoughts  go  back  to  that 
period  of  time— the  darkest  period  of  the 
world's  iiistory 
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May  we  think  of  the  crucifixion  and 
deatli  of  the  Saviour  in  the  dark  days 
that  followed,  and  of  the  wonderful  In- 
siJiration  and  encouragement  the  world 
received  on  Easter  morning.  That 
period  and  that  event  have  brought  hope 
and  faith  to  all  mankind.  They  have 
made  the  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  and  they  give  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture 

Tiie  Senate  is  privileged  to  have  as 
it-s  Chaplain  the  honored  and  revered 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  who  daily  leads 
us  in  devotions  Oftentimes,  however, 
because  some  of  us  are  not  present  at 
tlie  oix^ning  of  the  Senate  sessions,  we 
fail  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  his 
outstanding  prayers  for  divine  mercy 
and  guidance 

At  this  Ea.ster  season,  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate that  we  look  back  on  some  of 
the  prayers  delivered  by  our  Chaplain 
during  past  Easter  seasons.  I  have  se- 
lected extracts  from  some  of  his  prayers 
as  a  prayer  at  the  closing  of  this  session: 

Our  Fatiier.  God,  in  this  holy  week  of  the 
Passion,  by  a  crude  cross  lifted  up  on  the 
earth,  that  blossomed  into  victory,  help  us 
t-")  realize  anew,  from  that  invincible  sym- 
b(  1  that  Thy  purposes  are  beyond  defeat. 
In  the  light  of  that  cross,  may  we  see  that 
Thy  purposes  ol  redemptUin  are  as  wide  as 
ni.iiiKind 

•  •  •  •  • 

Make  us  persons  of  brotherly  love  In  an 
unl)rotherly  world  To  others'  faults,  make 
u.s  iMrglving.  as  we  would  be  forgiven.  As 
ovir  U'.es  touch  the  lives  of  others,  teach  us 
to  be  gentle  in  our  thoughts.  Just  In  our 
dealing    iind  generous  in  our  Judgments. 

Mity  the  beauty  of  the  Master  of  these 
days  of  the  Passion  be  .seen  In  us.  casting  out 
all  envy  and  uncleannes.';  Lead  our  minds 
in  the  finest  of  truth — even  the  truth  of 
eternal  liie  in  the  midst  of  our  fleeting  days. 

•  •  •  •  • 

M.iy  these  d.iys  of  the  week  of  weeks, 
which  for  Him.  in  the  anguish  of  loneliness, 
was  reddened  with  blood,  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  truth  He  dared  to  follow,  the 
words  He  dared  to  utter,  the  hypocrisy  He 
dared  to  flay,  and  the  steadfast  purpose 
from  which  He  would  not  shrink,  even  when 
the  road  He  took  grew  bleak  and  black  before 
Him 

For  these  days  of  the  Passion,  hear  this. 
our  prayer  O  Gcxl,  to  vis  may  grace  be 
given   to   follow   in   His   train."     Amen. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  30.  1961,  he  pre- 
sent<xl  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  153)  to  fur- 
ther amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  so  that  such  act  will 
apply  to  reorganization  plans  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  any  time 
before  June  1,  1963.     , 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  Monday,  April  3,  1961,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  30,   1961: 

U.S.  Marshals 

Anton  T.  Skoro,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S  mar- 
shal for  the  District  of  Idaho  for  a  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Saul  H.  Clark. 

Jack  D.  Obblnk,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  US 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Nebraska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  William  Raab. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

LaVerne  R.  Dllweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grades  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections   3442   and  3447: 

To    be    major    generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Harrison  AJan  Gerhardt,  018697. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Clinton  Stone  Lyter,  018291. 
Medical   Corps,   U.S.   Army 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Wythe  Gleaves  Rich, 
019910.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Reuben  Henry  Tucker.  3d. 
019894.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Tabb  Snodgrass,  O29670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Wilson  Power.  018691. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Dyce  Alger.  019848,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  John  Tlmmes,  029777. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  William  Nels  Redling,  031516.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army ) . 

Col.  John  Martin  Cone.  020658,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  John  Gordon  OBrien.  042171.  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army, 

Col.  Douglass  Phillip  Quandt,  020605.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Chester  Lee  Johnson,  020681.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Douglas  Blair  Kendrick,  Jr  ,  020511, 
Medical  Corps,  US.  Army. 

Col  Kenneth  Francis  Dawalt.  020226.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Edward  Leon  Rowny,  023744,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major,  U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Robert  Henry  Schellman,  022002, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Roy  Lassetter,  Jr..  051714,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Frederic  William  Boye,  Jr.,  021891, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Col.  Donald  Clinton  dayman,  020866. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 


by 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed 
the  Senate  March  30,  1961 : 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

To  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public 
Health  Service,  for  terms  expiring  August  8, 


1964  (appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate)  : 

Dr  Hugh  Hudion  Hussey,  Jr..  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Dr    Robert  Morgan  Stecher,  of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Willlain  Lowell  Valk,  of  Kansas. 


^■^ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'iiuHSDAY,  Mahch  30,  1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I  Timothy  1:  15:  This  is  a  faithful 
saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation, 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners. 

Almighty  God.  whose  amazing  love  we 
cannot  fathom  in  this  Holy  Week,  with 
its  days  of  solemn  and  sacred  memory. 
may  we  be  filled  with  a  humble  spirit 
and  a  contrite  heart  as  we  meditate  upon 
the  sufferings  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

Grant  that  on  Easter  Sunday  we  may 
share  His  glorious  resurrection  by  rising 
with  Him  into  newness  of  life  and  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  task  of  build- 
ing that  blessed  highway  where  men  and 
nations  shall  walk  and  work  together  in 
His  spirit. 

Inspire  us  with  the  joyous  conviction 
that  we  are  living  and  laboring  for  that 
which  our  Master  proclaimed  to  be  our 
noblest  quest  when  we  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness  and 
which  can  only  be  established  through 
the  power  of  sacrificial  love. 

May  Thy  name  be  glorified.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of   the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Irma 
Imhoof: 

S.  126.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  III; 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man-Yeh 
Chow: 

S.  138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlco  Delic: 

S.  139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krste 
Angeloff; 

S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cherle 
Helen  Bratton; 

S.  177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hadji 
Benlevi; 

S.  178.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  J. 
Collins; 

S.  217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S.  225.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Chlen 
Chen  Chi; 

S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tinos  Georgiou  Stavropoulos; 

S.  274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajime 
Asato; 

S.  277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erica  Barth; 

S.  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alpo  Pran- 
slUa  Crane; 

S.  292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee  ( also  known  a£  Peter  Jew  Mah ) ; 
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S  298.  An    act    for    the    relief   or    Earl    H 

Pjndell. 

S  313  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
I  Tunic  I .  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their 
two  minor  children,  Ante  Tunlr  Jr  .  ai:cl 
Jjfe[ih  Tunic: 

S.  330  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N 
Kouniakls: 

rf.  417  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.iruo  T 
H?ndrlcks; 

S.  423  An  act  for  the  relief  oT  Po'.Uxs 
Gi.moutsos  <  FTiinlc  Glaniios) . 

S  433  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  M:i- 
ria  Oiovanaa  Hopkins; 

S  444  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  HI 
Shin  and  Tae  Soo  Chung; 

S  532  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
B'.ilsitl  (Zdzislaw  Rekosz  ( ; 

S.  533  Au  act  for  the  relief  .f  Ir.t.a  M  iria 
KoUer. 

S  545  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  EMz- 
abeth  Clifford. 

S  546  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Fil 
Chung.  In  Ae  Chung,  In  Sook  Chung  and  In 
Ja  Chung, 

S.  55j  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  NicoUos  A 
PapudaiilLrtou. 

S  593  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H;tiis 
Christian  Gunnar  Mlkkelsen; 

S  644  An  act  to  amend  the  Poreip;n  Serv- 
ice Act  >f  1946,  Eis  amended,  concerning  re- 
employment of  officers  or  employees; 

S  663  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Raklntozla  (also  known  as  Andr.M^s  Rakmt- 
zi.s  or  Rakajes  i  : 

S  696  An  act  for  the  rc'.iff  of  Angel 
Ardalz  Martinez: 

S  697  An  act  lor  the  relief  ..f  M  iria  Lulsa 
Martinez; 

S  713  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasl.H 
Stasslnopoulos, 

S  894  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Captain 
Ernest  Mountain; 

S  939  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zlata  Dum- 
UJan  and  Djuro  (George)  Kasner    and 

S  1097  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A  E 
W.iterstrad" 


INACTTVA'nON  OP  MILIT.ARV  B.\SE3 
AND    INSTAIXATIONS 

Mr  PELXY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unan- 
imo'os  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  directed 
that  the  Defense  Department  dispose  of 
or  inactivate  certain  bases  and  instal- 
lations which  are  surplus  to  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  military,  Mr 
Si^eaker.  I  know  it  takes  political  cour- 
age to  ehminate  these  installations  that 
are  often  unnecessary  and  I  commend 
the  President  for  taking  this  action.  I 
do  not  know,  of  course,  the  merit  of 
each  one  that  is  listed,  but  I  do  .say  that 
this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  support  the  President 
in  this  reij'ard 


OPPOSITION  TO  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mr  YOUNGER,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  YOUNGER  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  E. 
Maxwell  Benton,  a  California  Tax 
Schools  consultant,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  oppasition  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education; 

us  School  Control  Bid  Opposed 
'The  current  Prdernl  aid  to  e<lucatl.>n 
bi.l  propohed  by  the  President  is  designed 
tj  soak  the  so-ca::ed  'rich'  St.ites.  .such  as 
Cl.l  >rnla.  and  force  them  to  help  foot  the 
school  bill  In  other  St.ites."  E.  Ma.Kwell  Ben- 
ton, Cal-Tax  Schools  consultant,  told  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa  D.-r- 
bara  Coun-.y  Taxp  lyers'  Association 

Tlie  administration  plnn  envisages  pro- 
gr.ims  of  a;iowan;e.s  to  all  States  on  tiie 
basis  of  aver.ige  daily  attendance  Sln^  e 
California  hn5:  a  l.Tger  public  school  enroll- 
ment than  any  other  State,  it  »ou!d  st.ind 
to  rece;ve  many  millions  of  dollars  in  Kcd- 
cr   1  support  under  this  program. 

However,  California  taxpayers  should  n/t 
be  f  xjled  by  UUs  obMous  .attempt  to  ganicr 
sf.pport  r  .r  .1  mensure  calculated  to  cost 
them  far  more  thin  would  be  returned  In 
Federal  all  itments  The  bnsic  Issue  In  thu 
pereriniU  Federal  ?;chooI  aid  battle  Is  wheth- 
er the  Narivjnai  Osvernmetit  should  in'ro- 
dace  -^  program  nf  ceneril  Federal  subsMirs 
for  elementary  and  sec  >nd.iry  schools  C.Ui- 
fornla  Taxpayers'  Association  conrnuus  i'> 
strong  opposition  to  any  such  ]»gi.s;  iti.n 

Benton  said  that  under  the  President's 
plan,  no  State  wouid  get  less  than  $15  per 
pupil.  Some  States  would  get  cnn.slderably 
more  under  the  ■'equaliTiatlon"  formula 
The  $2  3  bill!i>n  proposed  In  the  ;ilan  would 
be  allotted  over  a  :<-year  perLxl  and  could 
be  used  for  teacher  salaries  or  school  con- 
struction  as   determined    by   the   States 

In  the  first  year,  It  1.-  estimated  that  the 
average  per  pupt!  allowance  to  all  States 
would  amount  to  $19  75  The  US  Office  ..r 
Education  reports  that  California  wouli 
l?et  something  less  than  $17  per  pupil  while 
the  allowance  to  some  States  m.iy  rtarh  a 
hl'.;h  of  about  $30  per  [lupU 

Calif  -rnla  laxp.ivrrs'  Association  strongly 
opposes   a::y    ^urh    U-.:!slatlon    because 

1  California  pavs  more  lnt/»  the  Federil 
Treasury  thr\r.  Is  returned  to  California  In 
Ftderal  aid  Kstiniated  tax  payments  from 
California  to  support  thl.s  legislation  would 
fur  exceed  tlie  amount  -A-hich  we  would  re- 
ceive in  a!!o.-:itions  under  terms  of  the  bill 
The  pl;iln  fact  of  the  mat'er  is  that  Caii- 
f  'rnlans  w.ulrl  be  helping  either  .Mates  sup- 
port their  public  school  systems  We  have 
yet  to  see  ar^y  demon.stratlon  iliat  other 
States,  m.aking  the  same  effort  as  d  >€«  Call- 
fornia,  are  unible  to  support  their  schools 
adequately  We  do  uur  job  at  the  State  ai»d 
local  level  and  oppose  subsidizing  other 
States"  educational  programs 

2  The  Federal  Govrrnment  his  been  op- 
er  .tin^  in  the  red  for  many  years  and  is  m 
r.  )  position  to  i.>sump  an  unnecessary  addfil 
burden  for  thi;  support  of  public  schooh- 
Expanded  Federal  support  would  Increas-' 
the  probability  of  continued  and  Increased 
Federal  defirit  financing.  It  would  tend  to 
postpone  Indefnltely  reductions  In  Federal 
t.axes  Hlcher  Federal  taxes  would  leave 
less  money  for  the  support  of  State  an:l 
1   cal  eovernmeuts 

3  Federal    nld   le  ids   to  Federal   control  of 
education    ind    the    lo««    of    l(-^ra!    nutonomv 

He  who  pays  the  piper  c-\!ls  the  tune" 
When  a  supf-rl.  r  go'.ernment  ailocat.'s  funds 
to  a  local  tmlt.  It  not  only  has  the  right  but 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  funds  arc 
expended  accor  ilng  to  regulations  laid  down 
In  the  leglslat.on  Even  though  the  pro- 
I>>sed  l"gli>latioa  for  general  aid  may  provide 
no  specific  controls,  controls  are  lue-,  itublo 
and  follow  the  Increasing  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  education  Special  education 
prorr.ms.  r^jrr'-ntly  supp.  r»ed  by  Federal 
Krnntfl.  almo?<t  without  exception  rontntn 
very  definite  controls. 


The  proposed  education  subsidy  In  the  ad- 
ministration bill  is  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  the  total  annual  expenditures  for  public 
education  But,  It  la  a  "foot"  m  the  dinir 
and  \nll  be  followed  by  pressures  for  added 
billions  m  years  to  come.  Here  Is  where  the 
real  d.inger  lies.  Those  who  decide  spending 
piillcies  ought  to  be  faced  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  raising  the  taxes  Ma.ssUe  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  strikes  a  real  blow 
aijiiM'.t  rtspi<nsible  .tnd  Independent  local 
government 

We  urge  ih.it  you  will  write  your  Senat  rs 
and  Congrisimen  and  tell  tliem  that  Cali- 
fornia neither  necda  nor  wanu  this  edvKa- 
tlonal  subs'dy  See  tlie  T.n  Dik;e.-<t.  ti.-^t 
qu;irt-r  I961.  for  their  n.ime.s  and  .itldrcs.-cs. 
Tliif  I'suc  will  rench  von  soon 


THE  BUDGET"  AND  INFLATION 

Mr  Cl'RTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.«e  for  1  minut"  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rixiuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s-  ouri? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr  CUR'nS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  lake  this  time  just  before  the  Easier 
recess  to  call  attention  to  the  budget  that 
the  Pre.'iident  has  submitted  The  Joint 
Fron  >mic  Coinmitl(\^  had  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  it 
on  Monday  but,  siRnif^cantly  enough, 
he  appeared  before  the  second,  and 
major,  part  of  the  budget  was  presented, 
which  wa.s  on  Tuesday 

In  liu;ht  of  the  deficits  predicted  I. 
for  the  life  of  me.  cannot  see  how  we 
are  gomiT  to  avoid  the  pressures  of  in- 
fl.ition.  r  am  happy  to  say  one  thins, 
thuu>.:h,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers t.)  the  President  wiU  appear  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  oi 
Monday  ri:ht  after  the  recess,  and  at 
that  tim*'  one  .series  of  questions  I  in- 
tend to  dirrct  will  deal  with  inflation 
I  fear  that  we  have  it  before  us  We 
must  remember  that  as  we  vote  the.se 
expenditure.'^,  as  we  did  yesterday,  we 
h.ave  to  pay  for  them  in  some  way. 


RETIREMF.NT  OF  WILLIAM  L.  FEN- 
STFR,MACHFR  OFFICIAL  REPORT- 
I.Ti    OF    DEBATES 

Mr  AVERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  ' 

There  was  no  obiection 
Mr     AVERY       Mr     Speaker,    in    1930 
Ilerbtit    Hoover    was    President    of    the 
United  Sl.ites  and  the  Honorable  Nicho- 
las Longworth,  of  Ohio,  was  Speaker  of 
thi.^  Hou>e      On  March  1,  1930,  Speaker 
Loneworth   apptMnt-d   William   FensU^r- 
macher  Offlrial  Reiwrter  of  Debates  m 
the  House  of  Representatives.     Tomor- 
row,  on  March  31.    1961.  after  31  years 
cf  tailhful  .service  and  devotion  to  this 
body  Wilham  Penstermacher  will  retire 
and  no  lon^'er  .serve  as  Official  Reporter. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  and  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  .some  Members  to  learn 
that  Lew  De.schler,  our  highly  respected 
Pai  l.amenlarian    wa.s   appointed    to    his 
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position  just  2  years  previous  to  that,  in 
1928.  also  by  Speaker  Longworth. 

During  these  31  years  of  service.  Bill 
Fenstermacher  has  served  under  Speaker 
John  Nance  Garner,  of  Texas;  Speaker 
Henry  T.  Rainey.  of  Illinois;  Speaker  Jo- 
.^tph  W  Byrns,  of  Tennessee;  Speaker 
William  B  Bankhead,  of  Alabama;  of 
course  Speaker  Joe  Martin,  of  Massa- 
chu.selts,  as  well  as  our  present  beloved 
Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas. 

Mr  Speaker,  Bill  Fenstermacher  has 
recorded  famous  debates  by  such  persons 
as  John  Rankin,  ■Ham"  Fish.  Fiorello 
La  Guardia,  Dewey  Short,  former  Vice 
President  Nixon,  the  present  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and,  of  course,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  am  taking  the  floor  this  afternoon  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ant of  this  House.  Bill  Fenstermacher 
was  born  in  Chapman,  Kans..  in  1883. 
He  graduated  from  the  Dickinson  Coun- 
ty High  School  in  Chapman  and  then 
taught  school  for  1  year.  For  approxi- 
mately 25  years  following  his  experience 
as  a  schoolteacher,  he  was  an  official  re- 
porter for  several  railroads  and  as  a  gen- 
eral reporter  in  prlv.ite  practice  previous 
to  his  appointment  by  Speaker  Long- 
worth  in  1930. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  amaze- 
ment to  me  that  despite  his  77  years  of 
age  he  can  stand  here  in  the  well  of  this 
House  and  without  ever  looking  around 
to  see  who  is  sp>eaking  recognize  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  if  that  particular 
Member  has  been  here  for  at  least  1 
year.  I  beheve  he  is  entitled  to  a  fine 
tribute  as  one  who  has  served  so  long. 

So.  William  Fenstermacher.  I  speak 
for  all  Members  of  the  House  now  serv- 
ing and  many  Members  who  are  no 
longer  with  lis.  to  wish  you  a  very  happy 
retirement  and  we  only  admonish  you 
to  return  and  visit  us  as  often  as  you 
can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  some  curiosity 
as  to  why  I  should  be  making  this  pres- 
entation today.  I  should  like  to  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  Chapman,  Kans.,  is 
only  18  miles  from  my  hometown  of 
Wakefield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  would  be  honored  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  me  to  join  with  my  friend  and  I  know 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues 
in  wishing  Mr.  Fenstermacher  in  the 
years  that  he  ahead  of  him  every  hap- 
piness and  success.  We  of  the  House  are 
very  proud  of  those  who  are  part  of  the 
organization  of  the  House.  We  deeply 
respect  them.  They  enjoy  our  confi- 
dence This  particularly  applies  to  our 
official  reporters,  whose  arduous  duties 
are  well  known  by  till  of  the  Members 
of  the  House.  Each  and  every  one  of 
our  official  reporters  are  men  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  House  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  They  love  their  duty, 
and  they  perform  it  In  a  manner  that 
reflects  credit  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  also  upon  themselves. 
Our  distinguished  friend  who  is  about  to 
retire  has  faithfully  lived  up  to  the  high 


ideals  of  our  official  reporters  of  the  past 
years  in  a  maimer  which,  as  I  said,  re- 
flects credit  upon  the  House  and  them- 
selves. Again.  I  extend  to  Mr.  Fenster- 
macher my  every  good  wish,  and  with 
my  expression  I  know  go  the  sentiments 
of  every  Member  of  the  House  and  with- 
out regard  to  party. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  certainly  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
because  I  know  in  the  years  to  come  Bill 
Fenstermacher  will  look  back  with  a 
great  amount  of  pride  at  the  tribute  paid 
him  by  our  leader. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  never  heard  a 
Member  say  that  he  was  misquoted,  I 
join  in  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Fenstermacher. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks following  this  tribute,  and  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Speaker  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  a  letter  of  his  own 
composition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  with  others  in  their  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  Mr.  Fenster- 
macher. Mr.  Fenstermacher  submitted 
his  resignation  to  me  which  I  accepted, 
and  I  wrote  him  the  following  letter: 

The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  March  27.  1961. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Fenstermacher, 
Official  Reporters  of  Debate, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Fenstermacher:  I  have  your  letter 
of  resignation  as  Head  Official  Reporter  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  regret 
that  circumstances  force  you  to  retire. 

I  want  you  to  know,  however,  that  it  has 
been  a  pleasxire  to  work  with  you  because 
throughout  the  years  you  have  been  fine  and 
kind  and  have  been  one  of  the  most  efficient 
men  In  your  work  that  I  have  ever  been 
aBsoclated  with. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  you  will  have 
the  many  happy  days  of  retirement  you  so 
richly  deserve. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you,  I  am, 
Sincerely   yours, 

Sam  Raybutin. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  l  am  sorry  to  learn  of  the  com- 
ing retirement  of  our  senior  Oflacial  Re- 
porter of  Debates.  William  L.  Fenster- 
macher. There  has  never  been  a  more 
faithful  or  more  devoted  servant  of  the 
House.  He  has  been  an  accurate  and  a 
conscientious  reporter,  whose  fine  work 
has  stemmed  from  a  deep  afifection  and 
respect  for  the  work  of  the  Congress.  In 
my  terms  as  Speaker  there  was  no  one 
more  dedicated  than  William  L.  Fenster- 
macher. He  has  earned  respite  and  rest 
from  the  exacting  duties  the  pressure  of 
reporting  imposes  upon  our  reporters. 
His  youthful  vigor  belies  his  years.  He 
is  still  young  in  spirit  and  I  am  sure  all 
of  our  colleagues  join  with  me  in  wishing 
him  good  health  and  happiness  in  his 


well  earned  retirement.  We  who  have 
served  with  him  so  long  will  miss  a  good 
friend  and  a  splendid  public  servant. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE,  N.I.T. 
CHAMPS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pogarty] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  the  great  victory  of 
last  Saturday  by  the  Providence  College 
basketball  team  when  they  won  the  Na- 
tional Invitational  Tournament  cham- 
pionship. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  thrilling  moment  last  Saturday  when 
Providence  College,  down  by  seven  points 
with  10  minutes  to  go.  swept  to  a  62  to  59 
victory  in  the  National  Invitational  Bas- 
ketball Tournament.  On  the  way  to 
their  victory  they  had  defeated  De  Paul. 
Niagara.  Holy  Cross — in  overtime — and 
the  St.  Louis  Billikens  in  the  final.  Vin- 
cent Ernst  was.  very  appropriately,  I 
thought,  named  the  most  valuable 
player  in  the  tourney.  He  and  John 
Egan  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  back- 
court  combinations  in  basketball.  This 
is  a  fit  reward  for  this  gallent  team,  and 
their  fine  coach.  Joe  Mullaney.  who  were 
edged  out  by  Bradley  in  the  finals  of  the 
tournament  last  year. 

Providence  College,  whose  faculty  is 
largely  composed  of  professors  who  are 
members  of  the  Order  of  Friars 
Preacher,  popularly  known  as  the  Do- 
minican Order,  insists  upon  high  aca- 
demic standards  for  their  students  and 
athletes.  Thus  it  combines  the  two 
qualities — a  sound  body  in  a  sound 
mind — which  are  so  necessary  for  all 
Americans.  Providence  College  deserves 
our  heartiest  congratulations  for  its  fine 
demonstration  of  skill  and  heart  last 
Saturday. 

In  a  recent  report  on  youth  fitness.  Dr. 
A.  L.  Capman,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Special  Health  Services  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  put  this  challenge  to  all 
of  us: 

Youth   fitness — 

He  said — 

must  Involve  fitness  of  the  spirit,  mind,  and 
body — total  fitness  •  •  •,  Each  can  be 
identified  separately  and  described,  yet  they 
are  really  inseparable. 

I  know  that  fitness  of  spirit,  mind,  and 
body  is  a  goal  at  Providence  College  for 
all  of  its  students.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
pecially pleasing  to  me  to  know  that 
they  were  so  appropriately  represented 
by  their  basketball  team  in  a  nationwide 
television  broadcast  which  all  the  Na- 
tion watched. 
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AMERICA'S     POSITION     WITH     RE- 
SPECT TO  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisccwisin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recognized 
iov  60  minutes. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suu 
takmg  the  floor  at  this  time  to  discu&s 
our  country's  position  with  respect  to 
Communist  China,  particularly  as  it  af- 
fects the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  recognition  of 
that  regime  by  the  United  States  I 
th;nk  it  is  imperative,  as  we  discuss  this 
issue,  that  we  remember  the  Soviet 
Union  still  has  an  effective  voice  m  the 
policies  of  Red  China,  that  there  is  no 
breach  between  these  two  countries,  and 
that  both  countries  are  determined  to 
communize  the  world. 

On  this  very  subject,  and  on  at  lea.st 
2  occasions  in  recent  years,  and  on  16  oc- 
casions since  1948.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  formally  expressed  its 
views.  The  Congress  has  overwhelming- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  on  the  mainland  of  China  to 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
a  jencies. 

In  1936.  a  resolution  opposing  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions was  approved  by  a  ▼ote  of  Ml  to  0 
in  the  House  and  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0  in 
the  Senatt:. 

In  1959.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
369,  a  measure  which  I  sponsored,  and 
similar  to  the  1956  resolution,  was  ap- 
proved in  the  House  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  368  to  2. 

More  recently,  and  in  a  somewhat  less 
formal  manner,  338  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, 55  Senators  and  283  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  signed  a 
declaration  circulated  by  the  Committee 
of  One  Million  which  reads  as  follows : 

We  continue  to  oppoec  the  seating  of  Com- 
munist China  In  the  United  Nations,  thus 
upholding  International  morality  and  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  thoiuauda  of  American 
youtha  who  gave  their  lives  flghUng  Corn- 
munlst  aggreaalon  In  Korea.  To  seat  a  Com- 
munist China  which  defies,  by  word  and 
deed,  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter 
would  be  to  betray  the  letter,  violate  the 
spirit,  and  subvert  the  purposes  of  that 
charter. 

We  further  continue  to  oppose  US  d:pIo- 
mitic  recojfnlUnn  or  any  other  steps  which 
would  build  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Regime  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  friends  and  allies  In  Asia  and 
of  .nir  n.ition:U  security.  Any  such  action 
would  break  faith  with  our  dead  and  the 
unfortun.-ite  Americana  still  wrongfully  im- 
pMsoned  by  Communist  China  and  would 
dLshearten  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia 
wiii.se  conilnued  will  to  resist  Communist 
Chinas  pressures  and  blandishments  is  so 
vital  to  our  own  security  Interests  In  tli.it 
p.irt  of  the  world 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
niunes  of  the  338  Members  of  Congress 
who  signed  the  above  declaration 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<The  list  of  Members  referred  to 
follows : ) 

Representative  WATXim  M.  Aaurr.  Demo- 
crat,   Virginia. 


Representative     Thomas     O.     AsnNKTMT. 
Democrat,    Mississippi 

Representative  F    Rosa  Adaik.  Republican, 
Indiana. 

Representative  Joskph   P    Adoabbu.  Demo- 
crat.  New  York 

Representative  Hugh   J    .\r)DONizi<i    Dfmo- 
rrut.    New   Jersey 

Representative     Carl     Ai  bert      Democrat 
OkLihoma 

Representative  FiucH  Q    Aiexander    Demo- 
crat,   North    Carolina 

Representative     Uai  r     Aik.ird      I>rino<.r,»f 
.^rk;ui5as 

Represent.it  i-,e     Urltk    .\- c.rn     Republican 
Tfxa.s 

Senator  C'n  iRLxiN  All  ■  >rr    Hepi.biUMii    <"iilo- 
rado. 

Represcrit.itr.f  H    Carl   .^.vPERsfs     Ufpi.ij- 
llcan,    Minnesota 

beii.itor   C'Li.NTi-j    r     .^NDERSt)N.   Democrat 
.New   Mexico 

Representative  John  D    .^.NDrR;n■.N•    Repub- 
iu-.in.    Illinois 

Representative    Vic-tor    I.     .AsFfso     Demo- 
crat.    New   York 

Representative    l.tsi.ir    C     Arcnts     Repub- 
lican.   Illinois 

R'-'presentative  John  M    .^shbro.  k    Rep'ib- 

llOHM.    Oh.o 

Representatr.e  UoBE«T  T    .\.-.n.M..Rr    De:no- 
crut     South    Carolina. 

Rfpresent.itlve  .'amls  C    .\rr!iiNrioss.  Re- 
publican    New  Je. w 

R'^presentative    A'uli\m    H    Avmv     Repub- 
lican,  Kansas. 

Reprt.«ientative       Cle^eiand       M        Uaii  ey 
Democrat.   West    Virginia 

Representative    How\ro   II    D.vkjr    Repub- 
lican.   Tennessee 

Repre.=  entatlve  John   F    Bmhwin-    Jr     Re- 
publican, Callforn.a 

Representative    Walter   S     Baring     Demo- 
crat.  Nevada 

Representative  William  A    BARRm    Demo- 
crat,   Pennsylvania 

Ropresentative   Robfrt    R     B\rry.    Ftrp.ih- 
l:c.;n.  New  York 

Representative  Wrimm  H    n^^^^    !'.•[). b- 
!:.MU,    M.issac'uis«tt8 

Representative    Jamts    F     Bvms     Repuh 
lican.    Montana 

Senator      J       0:.enn      Bemi        RepubllcMn 
M  i-ylard 

Represei'.titlve    Fr«vk    J     Bfckfr     Kepub- 
llcan.   New   York 

Hepresenta'lve    R^ipif    F     Beermann     Re- 
publican,   N*>braska 

Representative  Pa<;b   Heumer    Republican 
Oklahoma 

R«'pre8cnt.i' I'.e   .\i  i-hon^o  I"    Bf  r     Ji       Rr- 
p  iblican.  Calif  Ti.ia 

Repre.sen*  itive       CiUKifs        F         Bknn»:t 
Demi>crat,    Flirlda 

Sen.vr/)r  Wai  lai  e  F    BcNNErr.  Republican, 
L'*.ih 

Representative    E     Y     Berry      Republic  in 
South   Dakota 

Representative   Jai  kson    F     Brrrs.   Repub- 
ilc.Ul,   Ohl) 

Senator   Ai  an    Hiki  f     D«'m'>trat     Nevada 
Represen'.itlve      Iris      Faircloth      BLrrt  h 
Dern  Jcrat    Cieori^la 

Senat<r  J    Cali  B  B<    .<..s    Republican,  Dela- 
w.ire 

Represent.tti    e      H\:.s      B  ".o.s,      Denuxrat 
Lo'il.slana 

Represenfa'lve  FKANrr?<  P    Bo;  r    -.    F<epiib- 
li'-an    Ohio 

Hepresentutlve  Frank  T    B  >w    [4-publlran 
Omo 

iiepresenMtive   Frank    W     Boykin     D.-ino 
crat.  Alabama 

Hepre.sentative    Wu.mav    Ci     Bray.    Repub- 
lican. Indiana. 

Representative   J    Fiotd    Breeding     Demn- 
cr.it.   Kansas 

Senator   Sttle.s    Bridct.«?.    Republican,   New 
H  imp«hlre 

Representative    Jamks    E     Bbomwei  i      Re- 
publican, low*. 


Repre.sentatlve  Ovkston  BaooKs,  Demo- 
crat, Ix>uUlana. 

RepresenUitlve  William  S  BHOoMntLD,  Re- 
publican. Michigan 

RepreseniaUve  Juel  T  Bruyhill,  Repub- 
lican,  Virginia 

Represent. itlve  Donu.u  C  Bhite,  Repub- 
l!i-\n.   Indiana 

Representative  Ch  \pies  .\  Bn  ki.kt  Dem- 
LMTat    New  V  >rk 

Representative  Jamk-s  A  Bi-rke,  DeiniKTrat, 
.M  uv..uhu.seit."i 

Senator  I'RKiic  'Tr  Bism  Republican,  Con- 
nect)-rut. 

Senator  Jomn  Mar.^hvli.  Bitllr.  Repub- 
lican, M.iryland 

Senator  Roblrt  C  Bvrd  Dem,.or;it,  West 
VlrgUilft 

Represeiitatue  Jaiuks  A  Byhnk  Deni.icriit, 
P'-niLsyU  ania 

Keprtvsent.itue  William  V  Caiiill.  Repub- 
lican   Nev»   Jersey 

Senator    Ho.vtEK    E     CArEiiAKr,    Republican, 

Indiana 

Itepresen'.itlve  High  L  C\rfy  Democrut. 
New    Y.>rk 

Sen, -or  Frank  (■ar:s..n  Republican,  Kan- 
.'•as 

Senator  J. HN  A  Carroli.  Democrat,  Colo- 
rado 

Senator  Cm  ewrd  P  Case..  Republican,  New 
Jersey 

Senator  Fran  CI.-,  Ca^e,  Republican  South 
Dak  ita 

Repre-seiitntive  Bob  CA^,lY,  DeiiK.-rat, 
Texas 

Repre.se  r.  tat  I  ve  Ei  eord  A  Cederbehc.  Re- 
P'lbUcan,   Mlchl^jan 

Rpprebeniatlve  Charles  E  Chamberlain, 
R.  pubhcaii,    Michigan 

HcprcjicntaUve  George  O  Ciiambers,  Re- 
public.ui.   Indiana 

Heprr...en'  itive     Frakk    Chele,     DemrK:ral, 

Kentucky 

Represent. ilive   J     Edgar    Chenoweth     Re- 

j  ublican.  Colorado 

Representative  Robeht  B  CHiPEjiri>  i  d. 
Republican.  Iliinois 

Hepresmtutive   Marguerite  Stitt  Chirch 

rjepublicai,.  Illinois, 

R'-presei  -atlve  Frank  M  Ci  vrk.  Dcm  ^rit, 
Penn^vlva[,l.■» 

Re[)reKeritat:ve     Merwin    Coad      Demxnt 

I,v^,i 

Repreientative  HaRcxd  R  Collikr.  Repub- 
lic.in.    mil  ois 

Repie.sei.  tatlvc  William  M    CoLjwita,  Demo- 

cr..t.  M.i«;l.'lppl 

R  ■pre.-,ent;itlve  .'^n  \  1. 1  O  Conte.  Repub- 
I'.c.in.   M.i.'isachusetts 

Repres.iit.itive  R.uurt  J  CoRBrrr,  Re- 
publican.  Prrin.svlv  mla. 

.^en  iti.r  N  .RRis  r.fTTttt  R,-publlcan.  New 
H  irnp.'.bire 

Republican  William  C  (  k<m[r,  Rejjubll- 
c.ii     Fliirld.i 

Hipresent.iti  e  CiLinn  Cu.-ninoham.  Re- 
publican,   Nebraska 

Repre.Aentatlve  Wii  I  ^R,.  S  Ctrtin  Rvj^ib- 
llcin,    Pennsylvania 

Senator  Cari  T  Cirtis  Republican, 
Nebr  ksku 

Representative  Th...\ia.^  B  Ci  Rris.  Repub- 
lic iii     Ml.sfiourl 

Representative  '"aci  B  Dagi-e  RepuMl ran, 
Peniisvlviitil.i 

Represent  itlve  Domintik  V  Daniels. 
DeniiH-rat    New   Jersey 

Represfntallve  Cir>T<.RD  Davis,  Democrat 
T  t-n  ;.f.'.^fr«'e 

Ktpre.sent.it  ve  J\MtJi  J  Dixan^y,  Demo- 
cr  it.   New   York 

r.epresentatlvp  J  h  v  H  Df.nt  Democrat, 
F'-M;sylviuil« 

Rep.-esent  itlve  Sievfn  B  Deroinian  Re- 
publican.   New    York 

Hei)reM'ni  itive  Edwaro  J  DEmwiNsKi,  Re- 
public.m.    Illinois 

Repre.'.ei.Uitlve  Samiel  L  Devine,  Repub- 
1!  -in     Ohio 

Representative  CKARLra  C.  Dioos,  Ja  , 
Demix^rat,    Michigan, 
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Representative    John  D.   Dinoxll,   Demo- 
crat, Michigan.  

Senator  Bvekeit  McBLnftrr  DnucsBr,  Re- 
publican, Illinois. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  Con- 
necticut. 

Representative   RosniT   Dole,   Republican, 
K.insas. 

Representative    Prrra    H.    Dominick,    Re- 
;uibllcan,  Colorado. 

Representative  Hakou)  D,  DoNOHrrr,  Dem- 
;H:rat.  Massachusetts. 

Representative  W,  J    Brtan  Dokn,  Demo- 
crat. South  Carolina. 

Senator  Paul  H,  Doucla;;,  Democrat.  Hll- 
iiols. 

Representative    John    Djwdt.    Democrat. 
Texas. 

Representative  Thomas  N  Downing.  Demo- 
crat, Virginia, 

Representative    Cltdi    t>OTi  e.    Democrat, 
California. 

RepresenUtlve   Edwtn    R    Durno.   Repub- 
lican, Oregon. 

Representative    Florenci:    P,    DwTEa,    Re- 
publican, New  Jersey. 

Senator    James    O.    Eastland,    Democrat, 
Mlaslsslppl, 

Senator     Allen     J.    Ellkndeh,    Democrat, 
IxiulBlana 

Repre«?ntatlve    Carl    Elliott,    Democrat, 
.Mabama. 

Senator  Sam  J   Er\tn,  Jr  ,  Democrat,  North 
Carolina. 

Representative  Robert  A.  Everett,  Demo- 
crat, Tennessee. 

RepresenUtlve    Joe    L.    Evins,    Democrat. 
Tennessee. 

Representative   DAhm:   B.   Fascell,  Demo- 
crat. Florida, 

Representative  Michael  A    Feichan,  Dem- 
ocrat, Ohio. 

Representative    Ivor    D.    Fenton,    Repub- 
lican, Pennsylvania. 

RepresenUtlve  Pall  Findley,  Republican, 
nunols. 

Representative  PAn.  A    Fino,  Republican, 
New  York 

Representative    O     C.    Fishe«,    Democrat. 
Texas. 

Representative  D.aniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat, 
I'enn-ylvanla 

Senator      Hiram      L.      Pong.      Republican, 
Hawaii. 

Representptlve    Gerald    R.    Fokd,   Jb.,   Re- 
publican. Michigan 

Representative  E    L    Forresteb,  Democrat, 
of  Georgia. 

Representative  L.  H    Fituntain.  Democrat, 
North  Cartillna. 

Representative  James  P.  Feaziee,  Jr.,  Dem- 
iK-rai,  Tennessee 

Representative  Pettr   I^ei.inghtjtsen,  Jr.. 
Republican.  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Samuel  N,  Friedel,  Demo- 
ocrat.  Maryland. 

Representative  James  G.  Fulton.  Republi- 
can, Pennsylvania, 

Representative  Peter  A  Garland,  Republi- 
can   Maine 

Repreisentatlve   J     Vacohan   Gart,   Demo- 
cr.1t,  Virginia. 

Representative  E    C    Gathincs,  Democrat, 
.Arkansas 

Representative    Leon    H.    Gavin,    Republi- 
can  Pennsylvania 

Representative  MiiTor*  W.  Glenn,  Repub- 
lican   New  Jersey 

Senator     Barry     Goliwater,    Republican, 
.Arizona. 

Representative    Chahies    E.    Ooodelx.,    Re- 
publican. New  York 

Representative    George    A.    Goodling.   Re- 
publican. Pennsylvania, 

Representative     Kathrtn     E.     Oranahan, 
D'^mocrat,  Pennslyvanla 

Representative   Kenneth  J.  Oeat.  Dono- 
crat,  Illinois. 

Representative     William     J.    Orskm,    Jm., 
Democrat.  Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Robert  P.  Orhtin,  Repub- 
lican. Michigan. 
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Representative     Martha     W.      Grcttiths, 
Democrat,  Michigan. 

Representative  H.   R.   Gross,   Republican, 
Iowa. 

Representative  Charles  S.  Gubser,  Repub- 
lican, California. 

Representative  Harlan    Hagen,   Democrat, 
California. 

Representative  James  A.  Halet,  Democrat, 
Florida, 

Representative  Durward  G    Hall,  Repub- 
lican. Missouri. 

Representative  Seymottr  Halpirn    Repub- 
lican, New  Tork. 

Representative  Ralph   R    Harding,  Demo- 
crat. Idaho. 

RepresCLtatlve   Porter   Hardt,   Jr.,   Demo- 
crat, Virginia. 

Representative     Oren     Harris,    Democrat. 
Arkansas. 

Representative   Burr  P     Harrison,  Demo- 
cr.^t,  Virginia. 

Representative  William  Henry   H.uirison 
Republican,  Wyoming. 

Representative    William    H.    Harsha,    Jr  . 
Republican,  Ohio. 

Representative  James  Harvey,  Republican, 
Michigan. 

Representative    Ralph    Harvey.    Republi- 
can, Indiana. 

Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Democrat, 
Ohio, 

Representative    James    C     Healey,    Demo- 
crat, New  York. 

Representative  F.   Edward   Hebeht,   Demo- 
crat, Louisiana. 

Representative    Ken    Hechler,    Democrat, 
West  Virginia. 

Representative   A.  S.  Herlonc,  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, Florida. 

SenatCM*  Boxtrke  B,  Hickenlooper,  Repub- 
lican. Iowa. 

Representative    Edgar    W.    Hiestand,    Re- 
publican, California. 

Representative    Charles    B.    Hoeven,    Re- 
publican, Iowa. 

Representative  Elmer  J,  Hoffman.  Repub- 
lican, niinols. 

Representative   Elmer  J,  Holland,   Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania. 

Senator   Spessaro   L,   Holland,    Democrat, 
Florida. 

Representative   Walt   Horan,    Republican, 
Washington. 

Representative  Craig  Hosmer.  Republican, 
California. 

Senator    Roman    L,    Hruska,    Republican. 
Nebraska. 

Representative    Osorce    Huddleston,    Jb  . 
Democrat.  Alabama. 

Representative  W.  R.  Hull,  Jr.,  Democrat 
Missouri. 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Democrat, 
Minnesota. 

R^>reBent atlve    John    Jarman,    Democrat, 
Oklahoma. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  New 
York. 

Representative    W.   Pat    Jennings,   Demo- 
crat, Virginia. 

Representative    Ben    F.   Jensen,    Republi- 
can, Iowa. 

Representative   August  E.   Johansen,   Re- 
publican, Michigan. 

Representative  Charles  Rape*  Jonas,  Re- 
publican, North  Carolina. 

Representative  Paul   C.  Jones,  Democrat, 
Missouri. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Judd,  Republi- 
can, Minnesota. 

RepresenUtlve  Carroll  D.  Kearns,  Repub- 
lican. Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  Republican, 
New  York. 

Representative  Hastings  Keith,  Republi- 
can. MasaiM;husetta. 

Representative  Edwa  P,  Kellt,  Democrat, 
New  York. 

Representative  Eugene  J.   Kiogh,  Demo- 
crat. New  York. 

Representative  Clakince  E.  Kilbuun,  Re- 
publican, New  York. 


Representative  Carleton  J.  KLing,  Repub- 
lican, New  York. 

Representative   David   S.  King,   D«nocrat, 

Utah, 

Representative    A.   Paul    Kitchin,    Demo- 
crat, North  Carolina. 

Representative  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  Dem- 
ocrat, North  Carolina. 

Senator  Thomas   H.   Kuchel,  Republican, 
California, 

Representative  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Republi- 
can, Wisconsin, 

Representative   Phil   M.   Landbum,   Demo- 
crat, Georgia. 

Representative  Thomas  J.  Lane,  Democrat, 
Massachusetts. 

Representative   Odin   Langen,   Republican, 
Minnesota. 

Senator     Frank     J.     Lau.sc.he,     Democrat, 
Ohio. 

Representative  Alton  Lennon,  Democrat, 
North  Carolina. 

Representative  JoHH  Lesinski,  Democrat, 
Michigan. 

Representative    J     Carlton   Loser,    Demo- 
crat, Tennessee. 

Senator   John   L.     McClellan,    Democrat, 
Arkansas. 

Representative  John  W.  McCormack,  Dem- 
ocrat, Massachusetts. 

Representative    William    M.    McCulloch, 
Republican,  Oliio. 

Representative    Gordon    L.    McDonough, 
Republican,  California. 

Representative    Harris   B.   McDowell,   Jr., 
Democrat,  Delaware. 

Representative  Clitfop.d  G.  McIntire,  Re- 
publican, Maine. 

Representative  John  L.  McMillan,  Demo- 
crat, South  Carolina. 

Representative  Harold  B.  McSween,  Demo- 
crat, Louisiana. 

Representative  Walter  L.  McVet,  Repub- 
lican, Kansas. 

Representative     Toebert     H.     Macdonald, 
Democrat,  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Clark  MacGrecor,  Repub- 
lican, Minnesota. 

Representative   Tkaddeus  M.  Machrowicz, 
Democrat,  Michigan. 

Representative  Peter  F.  Mack.  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, Illinois. 

Representative  Ray  J.  Madden,  Democrat, 
Indiana. 

Representative  George  H,   Mahon,  Demo- 
crat, Texas. 

Representative  William  S.  Maillxabd,  Re- 
publican, California. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Democrat,  Mon- 
tana. 

Representative  Fred   Marshall,  Democrat, 
Minnesota, 

Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Re- 
publican, Massachusetts. 

Representative  Noah   M.   Mason,   Republi- 
can, Illinois. 

Representative  D.  R.  Matthews,  Democrat, 
Florida. 

Representative    Catherine    ?.!ay,    Republi- 
can. Washington. 

Representative    Chester    E.    Merrow,    Re- 
publican, New  Hampshire. 

Representative  Robert  H.  Michel,  Repub- 
lican, Illinois. 

Representative    George   P.   Miller,   Demo- 
crat, California. 

Senator  Jack  R.  Miller,  Republican,  Iowa. 
Representative  William  E.  Miller,  Repub- 
lican, New  York. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Moeller,  Demo- 
crat, Ohio. 

Representative  John  S.   Monagan.  Demo- 
crat, Connecticut. 

Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  Democrat, 
Oklahoma. 

Representative  Joseph  M.  Montota,  Demo- 
crat, New  Mexico. 

Representative  Arch  A.  Mc<»e,  Jr  ,  Repub- 
lican, West  Virginia. 

Representative  James  H.  Morrison,  Demo- 
crat, Louisiana. 
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Senator  Thkuston  B.  kfoKTON,  RepubUcat;, 
Kentucky. 

Representative  Morgan  M.  Mouujex.  Demo- 
crat. Missouri 

Representative  Absaham  J.  Multxk.  Demo- 
cr  u.  New  York 

Representative  Waltkh  M.  Mumma.  Repiib- 
Ui^an,  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Karl  E    Mundt.  Republican.  South 
Dakota 

Representative  William  T.  Mukphy    Demo- 
crat. Illinois 

Representative    Tom     Muulat.     Democrat. 
Tennessee 

Representative    Anchkx    Nelsen,    Republi- 
can, Minnesota. 

Representative   RoBxmT  N.  C    Ni.x.    Domu- 
crat.  Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Waltke  Nokblao    Republi- 
can, Oregon. 

Representative    W.    P.    Norrell,     Democr..t 
Arkansas 

Representative   Hjalmab    C.    Nygaard,    Re- 
publican. North  Dakota. 

Representative  Leo  W.  O'Bkien,  Democrat 
New  York 

Representative  Thomas  J.  O'Brie.v    Dfrno- 
crat.  Illinois. 

Representative    Alvin    B.     O'Konski,     R*-- 
publlcan,  Wisconsin. 

Representative   Arnold    Olbxn.    Democrat. 
Montana 

Representative    Thomas    P.    O'Neill     Jr  , 
Democrat,  Massachusetts. 

Representative  Prank  C    Osmers.  Jr     Re- 
publican. New  Jersey. 

Representative    Harold    C.    Ostertag.    Re- 
publican. New  York. 

Senator  John  O  Pastoex,  Democrat,  Rhode 
Island. 

Representative  Thomas  M.  Felly   Republi- 
can, Washington 

Representative  M   Blainu  Petersen   Demi;- 
crat,  Utah 

Representative    Graciz    Ptost,    Democr.it. 
Idaho. 

Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin    Dem"- 
crat.  Massachusetts. 

Representative   Alexandu  Pihnie,   Repub- 
lican, New  York. 

Representative     W.     R.     Poace.     Democrat 
Texas. 

Representative  Richard  H.  Porr.  Republi- 
can, Virginia 

Representative    Melvin    Price,    Democrat, 
Illinois. 

Senator  Winston  L.  PROtrrr,  Republican. 
Vermont. 

Senator  William  Proxmire.  Democrat,  Wl.s- 
consln 

Representative  Roman  C.  Ptcinski.  Demo- 
crat. Illinois 

Representative    Albert   H.   Quie.    Republi- 
can. Minnesota 

Representative  Louis  C.  Rabaut.  Democrat. 
Michigan 

Senator    Jennings    Randolph.    Demi>crut, 
Wes'   Virginia 

Representative  John  H.  Rat,  Republican 
New  York 

Representative  Ben  Rxim..  Republican. 
South   Dakota 

Representative  John  J.  Rhodes.  Republi- 
can   Arlzf>na 

Represent,itlve  R  Waltzr  Riehlman,  Re- 
publican. New  York. 

Representative  John  J.  Rilxt.  Democrat. 
South  Carolina 

Senator  A  Willis  Robkstson.  Democrat 
Virginia 

Representative  Howard  W  Robison.  Re- 
publlf-an.  New  York. 

Representative  Prm  W.  Rodino.  Jr 
Democrat.  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Btron  O  Rockrs.  Demo- 
crat, Colorado 

Representative  Paitl  Q.  Rogers,  Democrat. 
Florida 

RepresenUtlve  John  J.  Roonet,  Demo- 
crat. New  York 

Representative  Dan  Rostxnkowski.  Demo- 
crat, Illinois. 


Represent.it  ivf     Richard      L       Roi'OEBfsH 
Republican.   Indiana 

Represent-^itlve    Joh.n    H     RotssCor     Rr- 
publlc.tn    Cal.  forma 

Representative  Kath\ri.ni  St    (■ie<jRGE    Ki-- 
publlran.  New    Y^rk 

Represen'.i'ive    F'er.n^nd    J     St     (Wrmm.n, 
Uf-nuKTat    Rh  kJc  I.slaii'l 

Senator    Leverett    Saltonstall.    Repul)ll- 
c.in,  Mass. i.h use ttci 

RepresentaMve   John   P    Saylor.  Republi- 
can. Pennsylvania 

RepresentaMve   Henry  C    S<_mDEHERG.   Ri- 
publlcm    Wi^cori.sin 

Represe-ira-ive   Pai-l    I-     ^<henck.   Repub- 
1;  MM.  Oh;  , 

Repre.^eiiUitlve    Gordon    H     S.  h   rer     Re- 
publican.  Oil  M 

Represent, I- ive     Herman      T       S«  iineehfi  i. 
Republican    I'enn.'=;yl  vanla 

Senator    Andrew    F     ScH'ieppei.    Republl- 
lmii.  K.tnb.ws 

Senator  Hi  gh  "^.  orr    Republican.  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Represeritaive   Ralph   J    .Sftrrr    Democrat. 
Ni>rth   Carnli'ia 

Representative  Will  M.M  W    .s<^R.ANriN    Re- 
publican,  Pennsylvania 

Rppresentn-lve    Horace   Seely-Brown.    Jr 
Republican.  Connecticut 

Representative    John    F     Shelley     Dem.  - 
crat.  Calif  irr  la 

Representative  George   E    Shipley,   Demo- 
cr^l^  IlUnnis 

Repre.sentatlve  Don   I.    Short    Republican, 
Ni.rth  Dakot  t 

Representative    Ab.ner    W     Siuai      Repub- 
li'^.'.n,  Connecticut 

Representative  Robert  1.    F    .Sikes.  Demo- 
crat.  Florida 

Senator    Ge<jrc.e    A     SMArntHs.    Democrat. 
Florida 

Se-iator  Bintamin  A    Smith    II    Democrat 
M  Lssachusetts 

Representative    H     Ai,:tN    Smith     Repub- 
lican, California 

Representntive    Frank     E     Smtth,    Demo- 
cr.it.   Mississippi 

Repre.sentutlve   Hmw\hd   W    S.mith     Demi  - 
crat    Virginia 

Senator    Margaret    Cha.se    Smith,    Repub- 
lican,  Maine 

Representative    Wii.li\m    L    Springer,    Re- 
publican, Illinol.s 

Representative  Robert  T  STAfroRD,  Repub- 
lican. Vermont 

Representative  Sam'  el  S   Stratton,  Denvj- 
crat.  New  York 

Senator     i-Tt-ART     Stmincton.     Democrat, 
Mi.ss.sourl 

Representative    John    Taber     Republican 
New  York 

Representative  Charles  M   Teagl  e.  Repub- 
lican, Cailfoinla 

Representative      Vernon      W       Thomson 
Republican.  A'lsconsln 

Senator      Strom      Thirmond,      Democrat 
South  Carolina 

Representative    Herman    Toll.    Democrat 
Pennsylvania 

Representative  Thor  C  Toli  etson   Repub- 
lican. Waiihii.i<t'  -n 

Represent;  tlve  James   W    Trimble.  Denn. 
crat.  Arkansas 

Represent. itive    William    M     Ti-ck.   Demo- 
crat.  Virginia 

Representative  James   B    Utt,   Republican, 
California 

Repre.sentatlve  William  K    Van  Pelt    Re- 
publican, Wisconsin 

Representative    George    M      Wallhai  ser 
Republican    New  Jersey 

Representative  Franci.s  E    Wai  ter    Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania 

Representative   Phil    Weaver,   Republican, 
Nebraska 

Representative  Jessica  McC   We:s   Republi- 
can, New  York. 

Representative   Jack    Westland     Republi- 
can. Washington. 


Representative  J    Irving  Whalley.  Repub- 
:i'  .III     Pennsylvaiiln 

Reprt>senlHM\e  J  Ernest  Wharton,  Re- 
publican   New  Ynrk 

liepresentatlve  Ba.-^il  L  Whitener.  Demo- 
crat, North  C  irnlin.i 

Represeiii.uue  William  B  Widnall.  Re- 
publican. New  Jersey 

Senator  Ale\and»r  Wilkt  ReinibUcan 
Wi.sconsin 

Representative  John  Bell  Williams 
Df  nior  rat.  Mlssf  sipjil 

Representative  Eijwin  E  Willis.  Deino- 
cr  '.t.  Louisiana 

Representative  Bud  Wiijjon.  Republican 
C.illfornia 

Representative  E\rl  Wii..-,on.  Republican. 
Indl.ma 

Reiirehcntatlve  Arthi-r  Winstead  Demo- 
cr.if.  Mississippi 

Representative  J:m  Wright.  Democrat. 
Texas 

Senator  Ralih  Yarborouch.  IXm'>crat 
Texas 

Senator  Milti>n  R  Yoi-ng,  Republican 
North  Dakota 

Representative  J  .^rthi  r  Yijunger.  Re- 
publican. California 

Representative  Clement  J  Zablocki 
Dom'icr.it,   Wisconsin 

Mr  TOLL  Mr  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr  TOLL  Can  the  gentleman  inform 
me  whether  the  position  taken  would 
Iireclude  any  opportunity  of  discussing. 
say.  a  possible  disarmament  project  with 
a  nation  which  is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations'" 

Mr  ZABLOCKL  We  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  holdiiiK  nei^otiations  with  Com- 
nuini.st  China  m  Warsaw,  and  in  the  past 
we  have  had  negotiations  with  Commu- 
ni.>t  China  in  Geneva  Yes,  we  can  ne- 
gotiate With  them  e\en  though  we  do 
not  recognize  them  and  even  though 
they  are  not  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations 

Mr  TOLL  And  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves, then,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  include  them  in  the  discussion 
or  that  Soviet  Ru.s.sia  can  control  Com- 
munist China  on  the  disarmament  issue? 
Mr  ZARLOCKI  Yes  I  thank  the 
gfntlfman 

Mr  JUDD  Mr  Sfx-aker,  will  the  gen- 
tl»-man  yield '^ 

Mr  ZABLOCKL  I  am  dehghted  to 
yield 

Mr     JUDD       The    contention    is    fre- 
quently brouKht   up  that  we  must  have 
Communist  China  in  the  United  Nations 
m  order  to  get  an  agreement  on  disarm- 
ament, and  an  agreement  cannot  be  ef- 
fective unless  Coinniunist  China  partici- 
pates in  the  agreement      But  we  should 
not  cross  that  bridge  until  we  net  to  it. 
Until  there  is  some  evidence  of  reason- 
able   prospects   for   agreement    with    the 
S*)viet  Union,  which   is  the  main  Com- 
munist power  with  atomic  weapons,  there 
IS  no  use  bringing  into  the  club  the  sub- 
ordinate   which  Red  China  definitely  is 
If  and  when  ihv  day  comes,  and  I  hope 
and  pray  it  does,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  agrer  to  realistic  and  effective  dis- 
armament proixjsals.  at  that  time  there 
will  be  .some  point  in  approaching  Com- 
munist China  for  its  participation      After 
all.  we  cannot  negotiate  atomic  disarma- 
ment  with   99  countries      We  have  got 
to  negotiate  with  the  three  other  nations 
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which  now  have  such  weapons.  When- 
ever we  get  agreement,  if  we  can,  is  the 
tune  to  consider  ext'jndlng  those  nego- 
t.atlons  to  get  others  to  agree  to  it. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  my  colleague  and  want  to  ex- 
pi  e.ss  by  sincere  appri?ciation  for  his  con- 
ti  ibution. 

To  continue  my  statement: 

The  position  of  thf  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
exi)rt\ssed  themselves  on  the  issue  of  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  is  based  on  reality.  It  is  based 
(>n  .solid  facts  of  histCTy. 

It  may  be  useful  to  recall  and  review 
some  of  these  facts. 

Tl'.ey  show,  by  ev  Ty  standard  of  na- 
tional and  international  conduct,  the 
Communist  regime  3n  the  mainland  of 
Cliina  is  an  outlaw  and  an  aggressor. 

That  regime  has  perpetrated  mass 
murder  upon  its  cwn  people.  It  has 
thrown  foreign  citizens  into  prison  with- 
out cause  and  without  trial,  submitting 
many  of  them  to  inhuman  tortures  and 
death.  It  has  confiscated  without  com- 
i>en.sation  the  property  of  foreign  na- 
tionals running  into  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  one  decade,  it  ha.s  provoked  at  least 
six  civil  or  forcitrn  wars — in  Korea,  in 
Tibet,  in  Indochina,  in  the  Philippines, 
Malaya  and  Laos  It  has  foupht  and  de- 
fled  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been 
branded  an  a'^gressor  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  to  this  very  day.  it  con- 
tinues to  defy  the  United  Nations  aims 
to  reunify  Korea,  and  it  continues  to  vio- 
late the  international  armistice  agree- 
ments involving  Korea  and  Indochina. 

TTiese  are  hard  facts  which  should 
shatter  the  futile  hopes  or  wishful  think- 
ing of  those  who  maintain  that  Red 
China  should  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations.  And  those  facts  spell  one 
thing;  Red  China  does  not  meet  the 
principles  and  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  for  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  organization. 

The  UN.  Charter  is  very  clear  on  the 
question  of  membership.  Article  4  of 
the  charter  states  that  membership  in 
the  United  Nation.'  is  open  "to  all  other 
peace-loving  states  which  accept  the 
obhtzniioiLs  contained  in  the  present 
charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  or- 
ganization, are  able  and  willing  to  carry 
out  these  obligations." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Communist  regime  on  the  China  main- 
land to  suggest,  even  remotely,  that  it 
IS  peace-loving. 

Tliere  is  not  one  shred  of  evidence  in 
the  pronouncements  of  Red  China  lead- 
ers, or  in  their  actions,  that  they  are 
willing;  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
placed  upon  all  riember  states  by  the 
UN.  Charter. 

But  there  is  am))le  evidence,  as  I  have 
a'.ieady  shown,  to  the  contrary. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other—and vitally  important — issue  In- 
volved in  this  entire  question  of  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Under  the  chai-ter,  Chhia  Is  one  of 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  and  possesses  the  veto 
power.    The  question  of  who  will  sit  In 


the  Security  Council,  and  exercise  that 
veto  power,  is  the  one  that  we  have  to 
face  in  any  discussion  of  the  issue  at 
hand. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  Red 
China  will  not  be  satisfied  with  simple 
admission  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
Communist  regime  expects  and  will  de- 
mand the  unseating  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  It  will  demand  a  seat  on  the 
Security  Council,  and  it  will  demand  veto 
power. 

We  must  keep  tlie  e  con.=^equenccs  in 
mind. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  pentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  to  be  commended  for  pre- 
paring such  an  excellent  indictment  and 
bill  of  particulars  as  to  why  Red  China 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  at  this  time.  As  a  di.^tin;'uished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  the  gentleman  certainly  has  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  stimulus  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  free  world  as  to  why 
Red  China  should  not  be  admitted.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  remarlcs  are  par- 
ticularly timely  at  this  time  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  throughout  the  world  to- 
day, even  among  some  of  our  most  noble 
allies,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  soften 
the  attitude  of  the  free  world  so  that 
Red  China  may  t>e  consid^icd  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  Until  they 
have  shown  some  signs  of  conducting 
themselves  as  a  civilized  nation  they 
should  be  denied  this  admission.  I  was 
wondering  whether  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  intends  to  include  figures  as  to 
how  many  Americans  are  still  being  de- 
tained and  imprisoned  illegally  by  Red 
China? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  According  to  the 
latest  figures  I  have  there  are  approxi- 
mately 450  Americans  that  have  not 
been  accotmted  for  by  Red  China. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  contribution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  These  are  450  persons 
who  we  know  at  one  time  were  in  their 
hands? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  know  because  some  of 
them  sent  post  cards  in  their  own  hand- 
writing home  to  their  folks.  Some  of 
them  were  allowed  by  the  Chinese  to 
broadcast  over  their  radio  from  Peiping 
and  their  relatives  heard  their  voices. 
So,  we  know  they  had  them.  Maybe 
they  are  all  dead  now.  But  why  do  the 
Reds  not  at  least  account  for  them? 
This  is  not  the  behavior  of  a  government 
that  qualifies  for  admisison  to  the 
United  Nations,  with  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  behave  itself  in  the  way  that 
civilized  nations  must  behave  in  carrying 
on  relations  with  other  nations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  First  of  all.  let  me 
say  I  have  little  hope  that  of  the  450 
any  of  them  are  still  alive.  I  am  sure 
one  reasOTi  that  the  Communist  Chinese 
are  not  accounting  for  them  is  because 
they  could  not  truthfully  tell  us  how 
they  died.     They  are  ashamed  of  the 


fact    that    they    have    mistreated    our 
American  soldiers. 

Furthermore,  we  have  known  from 
the  past,  and  it  is  history,  that  when- 
ever it  was  to  the  Commimist  Chinese 
advantage  they  would  let  out  one  or  two 
or  let  it  be  known  where  one  or  two  were 
in  the  hope  that  we  would  soften  up 
further  if  some  of  our  friends  and  allies 
began  to  worry  about  what  our  future 
policy  will  be.  And  if  they  are  showing 
a  little  bit  of  softness.  I  truthfully  can- 
not blame  them:  if  they  see  that  some  of 
our  leaders  who  are  beginning  to  speak 
of  coexi-stence  are  willing  to  accept  the 
theory  that  admission  of  Red  China 
would  somehow  solve  the  Communist 
problem  of  the  world.  How  can  you 
expect  the.se  people  that  are  at  the  very 
border  of  the  Soviet  regime  to  resist.  If 
they  see  that  v.e  are  a  paper  tiger,  then 
how  can  we  expect  them  to  stand  up 
against  communism  and  to  fight  commu- 
nism as  we  hope  they  will  so  that 
commanism  could  be  contained?  We 
must  tell  our  friends  and  allies  that 
we  are  behind  them  and  we  will  demon- 
strate by  force,  if  necessary,  that  we  will 
not  permit  communism  to  spread,  to 
permit  communism  to  enforce  its  way 
of  thinking  on  nations  just  because  they 
are  small  nations  that  are  helpless. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his 
philosophy.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
make,  I  am  very  much  disturbed  when 
I  see,  for  example,  indications  coming 
from  one  of  our  greatest  allies,  England, 
that  there  is  a  strong  movement  of  se- 
rious consideration  of  admitting  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  Then,  in 
our  own  hemisphere,  when  we  see  indi- 
cations from  a  nation  like  Brazil  that 
Brazil  would  join  in  the  consideration 
of  permitting  Red  China  to  enter  the 
United  Nations.  These  are  not  people 
on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tliese  are  among  our  stanchest  allies, 
and  it  disturbs  me  that  apparently  there 
is  a  softening  attitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman again  for  taking  this  time  today, 
for  sounding  the  alarm  that  this  sort 
of  reasoning  is  irrational.  We  cannot 
do  business  with  the  Communists.  We 
have  had  a  whole  series  of  broken  prom- 
ises, we  know  that  today.  Most  of 
Europe  is  in  Communist  bondage  by 
reason  of  this  softening  attitude.  And, 
it  disturbs  me  vei-y  much  to  hear  re- 
sponsible leaders  saying  that  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration, when  the  Red  Chinese  have 
not  indicated  one  iota  of  evidence  that 
they  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
for  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  hope  that  we  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  history.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  Great  Britain,  which 
is  not  on  the  border  of  the  Soviets,  and 
was  willing  to  recognize  Communist  Red 
China.  But.  what  advantages  has  Great 
Britain  obtained  from  the  recognition? 
We  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  treat- 
ment that  has  been  accorded  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Great  Britain  by  Red 
China.  Further.  Great  Britain  is  in  a 
very  precarious  position  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  if  Red  China  should  want  Hong 
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Kong,  they  could  take  that  area  at  the 
snap  of  a  finder. 

I  again  repeat,  we  must  learn  from 
history.  We  can  only  hope  to  cope  with 
communism  if  we  first  remain  strong, 
help  our  friends  and  allies  beconic 
strong,  and  then  deal  with  this  men, ice 
from  a  position  of  strength. 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLcJCKI.  I  yield  to  the  «en- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's discussion  of  this  subjeit  is 
timely,  for  this  reason,  that  in  addition 
to  the  allied  nations  who  have  indicated 
a  softer  attitude  toward  Red  China  and 
the  Communists  in  general,  we  havt>  in- 
fluential citizens  in  the  United  States 
voicing  the  opinion  that  recounition  of 
Red  China  is  inevitable,  contrary  to  the 
view  of  some  Members  of  Congress 
against  the  admission  of  Red  China  I 
certainiy  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention again. 

I  would  suggest  that  should  he  feel  it 
necessary  to  offer  a  resolution  in  the 
House,  he  would  receive  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  Members  of  Con^rres-v 
Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  timely  nature  of  the  speech 
he  is  making 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  I  ought  to  make  one  thing 
clear,  since  repeatedly  even  I  have  stat- 
ed tha'.  some  of  our  leaders  are  begin- 
ning to  say  that  we  ought  to  .seriously 
consider  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  Urutcd  Nations,  or  that  we  should 
recognize  Red  China;  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Pre.sident  is  very  re.solute  in 
his  position  and  I  think  will  not  weaken 
in  it.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  taking; 
this  time  on  the  floor,  so  that  our  Presi- 
dent will  know  that  we  are  behind  him. 
and  that  we  arc  behind  him  even  if  he 
is  moved  by  necessity  to  use  force,  that 
we  are  united  solidly  behind  our  Presi- 
dent in  dealing  with  communism  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  commending  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  issue  to  the  House  floor. 
It  IS  timely  Only  a  few  days  ago  or 
comparatively  a  few  days  ago.  there  was 
a  vote  in  a  meeting  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  m  New  Delhi,  India  That 
vote  was  comparatively  close.  But  the 
startling  thing  was  that  many  nations 
abstained  from  voting  on  the  issue, 
many  more  than  would  have  given  a  ma- 
jority necessary  to  admit  Red  China  into 
the  World  Health  Organization;  in  oth- 
er words,  getting  a  foot  in  the  door. 

It  is  timely  again,  because  the  British 
Prime  Minister  is  on  his  way  to  this 
country,  if  he  is  not  already  here,  as  I 
understand.  To  me  it  was  one  of  the 
most  inexplicable  things  in  connection 
with  the  Korean  war  that  the  British, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  fighting  in  that 
war.  never  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Red  China.  Now  they  want  to  ad- 
mit this  nation  into  the  United  Nations. 
While  I  have  not  too  much  use  for  the 


United  Nations,   I  am  certainly  opposed 
to  any  such  admissiun 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Yes,  they  continued 
their  relations  with   Red  China 

Mr.  GROSS  They  continued  to  do 
busine.ss  while  they  were  .supp<3sed  to 
have  combat  troops  tiKhtiiii;  m  Korea,  in 
the  Korean  war.  shipping  strategic  ma- 
terials intn  China  dunlin;  that  war 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  a^ree  with  the 
t:eiuleman.  and  I  cannot  fathom  the 
thinking  uf  the  British  on  that  score  I 
want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  my 
taking  this  time  today  is  not  entirely 
accidental 

Mr.  BRUCK  M;  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  ' 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  to  the  genlle- 
nian 

Mr.     BRUCE       Mr      Speaker.     I,     too. 
would  like  to  commend    the  gentleman 
for  taking  the  position  he  has  and  bring- 
ing to  the  forefront  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  American  people  in  opposition  to 
any   compromi.so  or   any   deal   with    the 
gangster  element  that  is  m  control  of  the 
Chine.se  Communist  people      I  think  it  is 
particularly  vital  at  this  tune  when  there 
appear  to  b«^  many  moves  to  bring  about 
what  cannot  be  done  through  the  front 
door,    thro'U'h    a    back-door    approach, 
little  deals  here  and  there  even  with  the 
Chine.se  Communist,s  through  certain  ac- 
commodations   and  .so  forth      I  think  it 
IS  imperative  that  the  United  States  and 
th.e  non-Commiinist  world  recognize  that 
these  are  not  just  opportuni.^ts  in  China, 
that    Mao    Tse-tun'r    and    Chou    En-lai 
are    hard-line.    dyed-in-the-wix)l.    well- 
trained,    dedicated    Communist    leaders: 
that  Mao  Tse-tun,'  is  the  author  of  the 
Soviet  Strategic   Handbook  of  two  steps 
forward    and    one    step    backward,    the 
compromi.se  and  the  dialectic  m  action 
It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize.  a.s 
tlie   gentleman    has  so   well   recogni/ed, 
that  it  IS  part  of  the  softening  up  proc- 
es...    that    with    the    admission    of    Red 
China  into  the  Unit-ed  Nations  obviouslv 
It  would  close  off  the  island  of  Taiwan. 
As  a  symbol  of  resistance,  a  p.sycholog- 
ical  .symbol,  if  nothing  more,  in  this  one 
island  they  have  produced  to  where  the 
leader  of   the  Chinese   NationalisUs  was 
able  to  offer  a.s  a  master  stroke  surplus 
food  from  the  island  of  Formosa  to  the 
Red  dictator  of  China  for  the  starving 
people    of    China.     Certainly    it    is   wise 
not  to  Ux)k  at  the  surface  manipulations 
and   the  deals  here  and  there  by   tho.',e 
who  practically  withm  our  system  have 
adopted  the  theory  that   it  is  better  tf> 
crawl  on  your  belly  to  Mo.scow   than  to 
stand  up.     This  is  a  time  when  principle 
again  has  to  be  reestablished     Certainly 
we  have  learned  by  the  mistakes  in  our 
dealings    with    the    other    half    of    the 
Moscow-Peiping  a.xis  the  fallacy  of  try- 
ing   to    appease,     to    compromi.se.     We 
dare  not  confuse  our  policy   regardle.ss 
of  what  some  of  the  .so-calltxl  enlight- 
ened neutrals  may  tell  us  or  the  pre.ssure 
they   put  on      The  course  of  liberty   in 
the    generations   to  come   rests   on   our 
realizing    the    dialectical    reali.sm,    the 
cold  scientific  formula  being  used  by  this 
Moscow-Peiping  axis  to  soften  us  up,  to 
get  us  to  agree  with  what  on  the  surface 
seems  logical  in  terms  of  their  dialectic 
as    part   of    the    overall    conflict    in    the 
world.     Their  goal  is  clear,  the  conquest 


of  the  world  As  I  have  stated  m  the 
well  of  the  House,  tiiey  will  use  every 
dodge  and  trick,  including  failure  to  tell 
the  truth  As  long  as  communism  exists 
we  cannot  live  in  ix-ace  In  the  end  the 
funeral  dir^e  will  be  simg  for  one  or  the 
other.  It  is  for  us  to  d(Kige  and 
maneuver. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  (or  tak- 
ing this  t>ccasion  to  draw  this  into  IIh* 
hirielight.  that  there  are  forces  moving 
throughout  the  world  seeking  to  get  an 
accomu'od.ifion  with  evil  and  totalitar- 
i.^.nism,  that  will  only  end  m  a  t;reater 
victory  for  tho.sr  wlui  would  destrov  us. 
Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  tliaiik  the  gentle- 
man for  his  observation 

To  return  to  my  stateim  nl 
Thert-  remain.-,  a  second,  and  .separate 
issue    of    the    recogiution    of    the   Com- 
munist re^;ime  on  the  mainland  of  China 
by  our  Government 

I  b«'Iieve  th.it  the  f.ict.s  which  I  have 
cited  earlier  alxnit  Reil  China's  conduct 
and  attitudes  apjily  with  equal  vi>.;ur  to 
the  issue  of  recoL^nition 

There  is  nothiin,-  that  our  C(juntry  can 
gain  by  eslabli.shm^;  diplomatic  relations 
with  Red  China  Certainly  the  experi- 
ence of  tho>.-  countries  which  recoi-'nized 
the  Communist  rei^ime  should  prove 
tliat  Our  recognition,  per  se.  will  not 
change  Red  Chinas  behavior  or  objec- 
tives It  will  provide  no  assurance  that 
.ifter  US  rtvoi^'niiion,  R^'d  China  will  be 
willing  to  negotiate,  to  reach  agree- 
ments, to  honor  agreements  and  inter- 
national law- 
Anyone  who  maintains  that,  by  rec- 
ognizint^  Red  China  we  will  cause  her  to 
respect  the  accepted  rules  of  interna- 
tional conduct  and  to  honor  int»'rna- 
tional  commitments,  is  simply  indulu'ing 
III  wi.shful  Ihmkint;  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  on  record  to  support  such  as- 
sumptions 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
Very  clear  analysis  I  am  very  happv 
that  he  brought  out  just  what  the  po- 
litical situation  IS  and  what  violence 
there  exisUs  on  the  mainland  of  China. 

There  are  some  who  criticize  and  say 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  assist  the  poor 
starving  Chine.se  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  b<-  very  happy  to  share  our  bless- 
in^;s.  but  when  we  .see  that  the  Commu- 
nist regime  m  China  is  sending  wheat 
out  for  military  purposes,  should  we 
then  support  that  regime  by  making  up 
their  shortages  with  our  wheat '^  We 
would  want  to  help  the  Chinese  people, 
but  we  have  no  assurance  that  our  aid 
would  get  to  them  The  critics  say  that 
our  Government  is  waiting  until  the 
Chine.se  stretch  out  their  hands.  This 
is  not  true.  We  are  ever  willing  to  help 
the  Chinese  people,  but  we  will  never  aid 
the  MaoT.se-tung  government. 

Mr  DORN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  S<juth  Carolina. 

Mr  DORN  I  wish  to  commend  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  associate 
myself  with  the  timely  remarks  he  has 
made  here  today,  and  also  to  say  that  the 
surest  way  to  lose  this  cold  war  is  to  rec- 
ognize and  put  our  stamt^  of  approval  on 
the  gangster  tactics  of  Red  China. 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ZABIX:>CKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  HIESTAND.  I  congratulate  the 
•enlleman  from  W-sconsln  for  taking 
this  time  to  place  before  the  House  all 
of  the  circumstances  for  and  against  this 
proposed  recognition  of  Red  China.  I 
congratulate  him  farther  for  securing 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  JuDDl  \^hose  very  eloquent 
address  is  a  classic. 

I  have  a  question  for  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afifairs. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  thai  when  we  recognize 
another  nation  we  arc  in  effect  only  rec- 
oenizing  the  government  of  that  nation? 

Mr   ZABIX>CKT.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Can  we  not  there- 
fore further  make  tliis  clear,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  .so  ably  stated,  by  invariably 
leferring  to  the  CJovernment  of  Red 
China  rather  than  Red  China?  We  are 
going  to  recognize  China,  the  great  na- 
tion, some  day  or  other,  although  the 
gentleman  and  I  may  not  live  to  see  it. 
Certainly  it  should  never  be  the  present 
Government  of  Red  China,  that  bunch 
of  unscrupulous  conspirators,  that  have 
.so  enslaved  that  great  people. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  We  should  not  ex- 
tend recognition  to  the  Communist  re- 
tJime  on  the  China  mainland  because  by 
doing  so  we  would  be  tacitly  agreeing 
with  their  abuse  of  the  Chinese  nation. 
Very  often  it  is  stated.  What  will  hap- 
pen in  the  United  Nations  if  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  the  minority?  We 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  U.N  In  reply. 
I  say  what  is  wrong  about  being  in  the 
minority  if  we  are  correct  and  morally 
iiuht  m  our  ix)sition? 

I  would  like  to  read  a  passage  on  this 
subject  from  the  report  of  the  14th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  a  delegate.  This  is  House 
Report  No  1385.  86th  Congress.  2d  ses- 
sion. The  two  Congressmen  who  served 
as  members  of  the  United  Sta^s  dele- 
gation had  this  to  say: 

We  are  stlso  concerned  about  what  seems 
to  be  a  suicidal  tendency  In  some  quarters 
of  the  United  Nations  to  be  more  concerned 
with  war  prevention  at  any  price  than  with 
the  demands  of  justice  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  charter  Our  own  Government 
has  not  been  above  resorting  to  expediency 
Willi  respect  tti  some  other  Issues  consid- 
ered by  the  United  Nations  We  are  deeply 
concerned  lest.  In  the  resort  to  expediency. 
a  race  may  be  set  off  in  the  United  Nations 
to  settle  Issues  on  the  basis  of  strength  and 
of  a  number  of  votes,  not  on  the  basis  of 
right  or  wrong.  We  must  determine  to  face 
isbues  squarely.  We  must  also  actively  dis- 
courage the  apparent  willingness  of  some 
nations  to  allow  a  wrong  to  be  swept  under 
the  rug  Unless  we  do  this,  the  latter  atti- 
tude can  spread  with  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  future  of  the  United  Nations.  On 
our  part,  we  believe  that,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  U.S.  representation  in  the 
United  Nations  must  have  the  courage  to 
lull  for  principle — or  else  we  may  ultimately 
lall  because  of  laclc  of  principles. 

I  hope  that  even  if  we  should  be  in  a 
minority,  that  the  United  States  will 
still  vote  against  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  And  I 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  courage  to 


vote.  Instead  of  merely  abstaining  from 
voting. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  again  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  complete  answer  to  my 
question.  May  I  again  reemphasize  the 
issue.  The  gentleman  has  talked  about 
these  great  issues  and  his  position  is  a 
correct  one.  This  issue  is  not  the  r'?cog- 
nition  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  the 
issue  is  not  talking  about  recogriizing 
the  people  of  China,  but  the  issue  :.s  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  Com- 
munist government.  If  we,  in  our  com- 
munications and  in  our  attitude  keep 
that  issue  clear,  I  think  we  can  be  much 
more  effective. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  g(;ntle- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Let  me  give  some  prece- 
dents on  just  this  point.  The  Soviet 
Union  seized  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  in  1940.  We  have  never  recog- 
nized that  conquest.  The  free  Govern- 
ment of  Latvia  has  a  legation  with  a 
charge  d'affaires  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton today.  20  years  later.  I  try  to  go  to 
its  reception  each  year  on  the  national 
holiday  of  Latvia  to  celebrate  their  equiv- 
alent of  our  Fourth  of  July.  The  fact 
that  their  country,  no  matter  how  tiny, 
has  been  crushed  and  absorbed  by  a 
giant  does  not  make  it  right  or  perma- 
nent. They  are  a  distinct  people  with 
an  ancient  heritage  and  honorable  his- 
tory of  self-government.  Our  ofi&cial 
recognition  goes  to  their  independent 
government. 

Another  illustration.  During  the  last 
war  Hitler  overran  Norway  and  set  up 
what  claimed  to  be  the  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment under  a  Norwegian  named 
Quisling.  The  rightful  Government  of 
Norway  was  driven  out.  It  did  not  hold 
one  island  or  one  foot  of  Norwegian  soil. 
It  was  in  e>  ile  in  Great  Britain.  But  we 
never  extended  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Quisling  government.  It  was  there, 
it  was  in  power.  Some  might  have 
claimed  it  was  there  to  stay ;  so  we  should 
face  reality  and  recognize  it  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Norway.  But,  very  properly, 
we  did  not  do  that.  We  continued  our 
recognition  of  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Norway  in  exile  until  the  Nor- 
wegians could  regain  their  freedom. 
That  is  the  course  we  should  follow 
with  the  Red  Chinese  regime — until  it  is 
weakened  and  overthrown,  or  becomes  a 
law-abiding,  peace-loving  government 
and  ceases  its  operations  against  and 
within  other  nations,  not  only  those  on 
its  borders  but  in  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  well.  Such  a  change  of  behavior. 
of  course,  would  by  definition  mean  it 
would  have  to  abandon  communism,  for 
communism  requires  it  to  engage  in  in- 
ternational lawlessness,  deception,  sub- 
version, and  violence.  Communists  will 
not  abandon  communism  until  they  are 
compelled,  by  clear  demonstration  of 
strength  in  the  free  world,  to  recognize 
that  they  cannot  succeed.  The  great 
need  now  is  for  steadftist  firmness  and 
strength  in  support  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice.   This  is  the  way  to  real  peace. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  thus  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


BURNS  CREEK  PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  IMr.  Harding]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unde'-stand  that  on  April  17  and  18  the 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  Burns  Creek  project  in  eastern 
Idaho.  The  gentlewoman  from  Idaho, 
my  colleague,  Mrs.  Pfost,  and  I  have 
introduced  bills  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  this  vital  upstream  reclama- 
tion project. 

The  Burns  Creek  project  is  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  America.  It  is  a 
project  that  has  had  the  support  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  now 
the  Kennedy  administration.  It  has 
been  backed  by  Idaho's  entire  congres- 
sional delegations  during  the  past  5 
years — Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike. 

Authorization  of  the  Burns  Creek 
project  has  been  urged  by  the  following 
joint  memorial  which  passed  the  Idaho 
State  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Lead- 
ers of  both  EHDlitical  parties  in  Idaho  see 
the    great   need   for    the   Burns    Creek 

project. 

House  Joint  Memorial  2 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  Assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Wliereas  the  multiple-purpose  use  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Snalie  River  has  be- 
come the  backbone  of  the  economy  of  Idaho 
during  tlie  past  more  than  50  years,  the 
Palisades  Reservoir  and  powerplant,  which 
is  locat-ed  on  the  upper  Snake  River  near 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Idaho,  being  the 
most  recent  addition  to  this  multiple-pur- 
pose use;   and 

Whereas,  at  the  time  of  and  ever  since 
the  planning  of  the  Palisades  project  it  was 
and  has  generally  been  recognized  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  other  Gov- 
ernment departments,  as  well  as  by  many 
persons  and  groups  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  this  State,  that 
the  maximum  benefits  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  State  of  Idaho  In  terms  of  power  produc- 
tion and  water  storage  for  Irrigation  pur- 
poses will  be  attainable  from  the  Palisades 
project  only  through  the  construction  of  a 
reregulating  dam  downstream  to  link  Ir- 
rigation   stc«-age    releases    with    the    power 
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pUnt  o1  dM  Palloades  project,  and  the  Bum- 
Creelc  project  was  rti» Ignwl  for  lnt«i;raiiua 
0!)erationan7  and  financially  with  the  Pali- 
f.ules  project  In  order  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  compileinentary  benefits  from  buth 
{;rc>Jeeta;  and 

Whereas,  there  U  urgent  need  In  the  Suite 
of  Idoiio  for  i^reater  iK>wer  produ:tion  m.a 
Ir.creajsed  reservulr  capacity  for  the  storage 
of  water  Inr  Irrigation  pupoees;    and 

Whereas,  the  Burns  Crertt  project  v.  as 
d'?term:ned  to  t>e  feasible  by  the  .SecreUiry 
of  the  laterl-tr  in  his  report,  dfj  F'-i.r'i- 
ary  26.  1957.  and  both  the  Dtp  .r:;nent  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Burc«u  of  the  Bud'iet 
reported  lavorably  on  legUlatiou  to  author- 
ise this  pn^Ject  by  letters  dlrcTd  ti  tho 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commf'-e  '  ri  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  35th  Co.i- 
gress.  which  committee  reported  fav  iraMv  r.n 
tbe  bin  i,S.  2957  1  in  the  85th  Con^^rcss  which 
would  hitve  authorized  the  Coii.  u  ac.iu.*  ot 
the  BuruA  Cretrit  project,  and  recimmi  ndeJ 
that  It  do  p<v-i.s     Now.  there.' <re,  be  ;• 

Kt•^ullt•d.  '>'j  t-'t'  :i7th,  tcv.s'ion  <•'  fr*  t'^- 
tntatvri'  of  the  State  of  Idmho.  noie  n  ?e  - 
ria^  {the  senate  and  house  of  rcprennta- 
ftte.5  coriiur'tng  ,  ^  That  we  mo.,":  rp^p**!-*  lu.ly 
uri<e  the  Congress  of  the  United  .--Uttes  o: 
America,  U>  pr- ^-eed  with  sdl  due  ;)f.-d  t> 
enict  legislation  similar  to  Senate  bill  2757 
of  the  aS'h  Cnr.^rf^B  atithorljnii?  'he  e»in- 
structfon.  operation  and  matntet-.^Tire  of  a 
reregulaUng  reservoir  and  other  works  at 
the  Bums  Creek  site  In  tbe  upper  ^:.rt«• 
River  VaUey  Id^ho.  and  Ui  lmpU:ne;n  siicii 
authorii^fcliou  wiiU  neces&ary  ap.rof^r.  '.LloDi. 
and  be  I'  farther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  st.itc  of 
the  State  >{  IrlThD  be.  and  he  hereby  :<  ■"'- 
thortjjed  and  directed  to  forwird  cerf;fie<l 
ct>ples  of  this  memorial  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  :>t.itf 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repres«!n'ativeji 
Of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  la 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bums  Creek  pr  .»jcct 
has  the  endorsement  of  farmers.  Uboi 
unions,    small    businessmen,    municipal - 

itit'.s,  rural  elt-ctriflcation  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  wikiiil'' 
groupe.  Never  in  the  history  of  li\c 
State  of  Idaiio  has  a  project  lia.d  mure 
unanimous  endorsement  and  support 
than  the  Burns  Creek  project. 

It  IS  being  opposed  onJy  by  seifisli  .spe- 
cial interests  ui  Idaho  along  with  otlier 
opposition  tlvy  are  now  atten^.pim^  to 
enlist  throi»;hout  the  United  States 

The  Burns  Creek  project  is  an  excel- 
lent multipurpose  project.  The  wide 
support  It  has  is  evidence  of  thi ;  It 
would  store  100. 000  acres  of  viul  irr.- 
gation  Wiiter  In  addition  it  would  act 
as  a  rereuulatinL;  reservoir  allo-.uru'  the 
Palisades  power  plants  to  be  used  at  full 
capacity  to  meet  peak  loads.  Further- 
n.ore.  it  would  contain  a  power  plant  of 
its  own  with  a  capacity  of  90,000  kil-j- 
watt--;.  In  addition  the  Burns  Creek  Dam 
would  provide  a  beautiful  mountain  its- 
ervoir  that  would  enhance  the  ti.shmc 
and  recreational  activities  of  a  fast- 
growini,'  population. 

The  Burns  Creek  project  would  co:  t 
rouphly  $48  million.  However.  99  9  m^-r- 
cent  of  this  money  would  be  repiud  to  lia' 
Federal  Government  and  97  percent  ol 
the  repayment  would  be  with  interest. 

We  are  askim?  our  fellow  Americans 
to  have  the  faith  in  our  rc!?lon  and  our 
re  :ion"s  eccncmy  necessary  to  build  this 
much  needed  project  which  will  enable 
us  to  fully  uUiiae  our  naturai  resources 


At  this  point  I  would  like  to  inserc  m 
the  FiECORo  today  an  excellriit  editorial 
from  the  Idaho  Falls  l*ost -Register  on 
the  Burii-s  Creek  project. 

^From   the  Po.--t-5?'-"       r    .M-vr     1<J     19fil  i 
The  Editors  N'  ilk      Cnixs  Crtrrx 
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IX  the  Barn.';  Creek  D.uii  wc.-e  ipprovcd  In 
the  orl.Tlnal  Parisrides  Dnm  jr.icHsfe  M  orlfl- 
nal)y  Jii'cndcd  rhere  w<i>ild  havr  been  no 
need  for  this  wre;>.»  d  vitiTc  heartn.s  in 
Woahlrcton.  D  C 

Th  •  priv  t#  p*>W'  r  utilHtiv  ui  Idftho  arnl 
Utah  raiied  no  oojettion  to  PaiisjMles  r>;uu 
Vhey  arc  vigoiuuaiy  .  pp  ^ing  Uie  down-u*  en 
pptnd  u:e  to  Pali%ad«-s  Dam  and  they  have 
CraAU  i..'veraJ  key  Cor.^re.t.tmen  along  with 
them. 

^"h^t  opponent.-?  (if  Burn.";  Oe-lc  r>»m  have 
fallrd  to  realize  is  that  Burns  Creek  D»m  Is 
r.'iMy  p.irt  and  parcel  of  Palisades  Dam 
The  original  draft  for  Pahf  adca  Oani  In- 
eluded  rji-  .— r'  u'ulatin,:  dam  downaueam  at 
Bums  Creek  But  ;t  wat  taken  out  ul  ihr 
Qr'^t  proposal  becau.,e  U  was  (clt  b>  water 
leudt;rs  lu  Id.itio  anxinu«  lo  obtain  additional 
irrlijaUon  stor.i;;e  tliat  i:  wnuld  be  tco  lantc 
a.  project  for  Congre«^  in  dlj^est  (n  orie  awal- 
lowtnc;.  rt  Is  t;pvrrthe»e<wi  a  i  atiiral  ndjurtci 
♦■o  Patl^ades  D.im  ai.d  has  always  b<en  c«>n- 
-idered  fo  by  w  iter  !»-.iders. 

ITie  f  v-t  that  Ruros  Creek  r)»rn  almo*i 
.».l<iws  ji  doubl.n'j  u(  power  wtiin  oiwi  .iit-U  ir> 
cmijuncuon  with  Paliradco  Dam  h>i  nearly 
hali  the  cost  of  PaLutadcs  !s  not  the  only 
cogent  reason  for  approving  the  Burnr  Creek 
site  There  Is  a  little  matter  of  lOO.OOO  arre- 
fe^  ot  5UI  plementa!  Impntlon  Ptorstre  that 
CAi  be  of  lne«»im<»ble  v.ilue  In  a  dnr  year  — 
the  "m  ike   ir  brp;il-.  '  m  irsfln  f>os*it)ty 

Ti\e  m  Jit  imp<  rt.iut  phr.ise  to  come  out 
ot  the  nearir  i;-.  mi.-?  >*f.  ic  .n  o-baif  of  liurua 
Creek  w.ks  this  one  ••  •  •  the  (uU  poten- 
tial ute  o£  the  Sii^ikc  Rl.er  In  th  it  ttrclch 
of  the  river"  This  m''.i!i'!  pow<  r  Irrlg.ithjn, 
recreation,  .ind  wildlife  devrlopTnent  And 
we  should  not  forget  that  powrr  la  to  b* 
uMlized  far  trrK'ii  in  pumplntr  a.<!  well  as 
sp.wcinii:  Ida.ho  Falls  :iad  RKA  s  wtiich  hare 
been  iradiiionnl  i>uoi;c  F>.r.ver  iu>T"i 

Yes.  B  ;rris  C  re*-*  D.irn  is  pr;u»az.  y  a  p«igi.er 
.11' •  iJUiiua  ALid.  yes.  it  Is  more  ejtpen«r.e 
than  PiUiaades  Dam,  but  wh.nt  succeeding 
project  on  the  Snake  Isn't ''  We  h.tre  viTd 
up  Tir  first  chnlce  sites  But  Is  the  Snake 
R'.v»r  and  t's  ecnomy  to  he  d»Tile<l  the 
ftil!  pofentl.al  fif  the  .Sruk'-''  The  ratio  nt 
b«'nefit  to  cist,  considered  with  Palisades.  Is 
still  1  •v'i  lo  1  ;ind  th.;'  s  the  v>.  y  it  ahoiild 
t>e  considered 

Represenia-ive  John  P  S\ylo«  of  Ptuu- 
sylvaiua  sa^d  Iliursd  .y  rini  he  had  lieard 
there  may  be  a  iMup;-'  f  sites  for  develcp- 
ment  on  the  sirevin  wi:h  twice  as  much 
water*  as  he  tried  .some  almost  ludlcrmis 
her\x'>-f'v-itin^  oi;  'h<*  Burns  Creek  pr'^lect 
If  there  Is  it  guts  wltlvHit  saytnt:  that  the 
Bureau  <,t  R^-c'.imii' ion  fha*  ha.s  Invettl- 
RHted  the  upper  Sn,»ke  Hiver  from  stem  to 
s'ern.  would  like  u>  knt  w  about  them  C<jii- 
gresmau  S-avlor  must  ha'.e  been  thlnkloi;  of 
something  downstream  on  the  Snake.  What 
he  nr.d  a  lot  of  other  nonreclamatlon  St.ite 
crr^rv'smrn  hare  nerer  iflven  any  thmisrht 
!s  that  water  should  be  ««aved  In  the  up- 
.■^trenm  renches  fcir  full  benefit 

Dfspit.-  the  hearsay  apjirouch  f  Comrns.';- 
m.i:.  S\n.o«  ind  the  erroneo vis  pump.Meteer- 
ir.g  of  the  Utiih  Power  Ik  Ught  Oj  .  Buri^ 
Cret-k  may  sti.l  survive  One  of  Uie  lura>s 
by  the  power  compuj^y— the  charge  that 
PLiltsades  ha-s  h'.  pa.^sed  water  for  lrrlg:itlnn  m 
make  p<eAer  f^r  preference  cu.stomers — has 
been  !T-ir!v  r"»!!ert  d-wn  n.s  n  h,Wi  ml-wf^fe- 
n>ent  bv  Wa'erma.^r*  r  HTrv  F;»ifle  .«f  Idaho 
^;U.  The  power  c<jir.;>anv  apj  irent;,-  for- 
irot  t,hat  the  water  users  keep  ree  jrds  n  Uie 
river.    tcKi.     And    tlieir    recorda  cle<trly    hinrm 


the  need  and  the  benefl-  m  be  derived   from 
tie  nurn.r  fre»k  D.im 

I  Sincerely  hope  that  when  this  project 
comes  bfforc  the  ConKreas  that  you.  my 
fello*  Conrresfmen.  will  h»ve  the  faith 
in  Idaho  to  authorize  us  to  build  thus 
rniali  nerd-xl  and  much  sout^ht  after 
:  cclamali.  n  p:oiecl. 

Mr  HCXSMKR  Mr  .Speaker.  wiU  the 
i-enllemai;    yieid  ' 

Mr  H.\HI)IN(;  I  yield. 
Mr  nOvSMKF"  I  .viy  it  ks  u  pro;»^t 
:!iat  luvs  bPf-n  conco«Ud  to  generate 
I>ower  liu'  iiTir.iUon  features  of  it  are 
.so  minor  ;i.->  t  >  be  alinoft  nof  apparent 
to  ii.e  naked  eye  A-^  a  coiLvgueuce.  I 
asked  Uie  pentleman  u>  yield  that  I 
niuiit  have  on  li.e  record  my  tJio'K'lit.s 
and  feehiiKs  m  urde:  Uiat  tiie  Conme.vs 
niinht  know  tiiat  tlie  ra>i  iLs  of  the  Uunib 
Cre«  k   piojict  are   not   undisputed 

Mr  HAU-IY  Mr  ^^peaker,  wdl  the 
gentleman  >  icld  ' 

Mr  HAUniNG  I  vwouid  hk(  U>  an- 
swer the  Kenll»  man  lr.>m  California  first; 
then  I  *i  1  yuld  to  the  ponlUmaii  from 
I-'l«>nda. 

l>uri::/  a  let-ent  healing  befr>re  the 
.S^-nate  Ctinmiitee  on  Irrit;ati<in  and 
Reel.imata.n  I  ynn  Craiidall  who  for  29 
yf«is  WHi  the  \»alerTna.«;trr  of  Uie  Snake 
Kiver  ill  idaiio  and  kno\ks  moie  about 
Uie  Snake  Itiver  than  any  olnei  ixrson 
m  Idaiio  wa.s  a-ked  if  tiii.s  was  not  a 
l^ower  projtn:t.  and  he  staled  tiial  the 
projeet  was  for  the  irr::;au»i .-,  of  IdaJio 
but  that  the  RPA.s  and  rau:iicipalilits 
merrlv  jumped  on  the  banduaKon  'I  lie 
fact  that  97  percent  of  Ihi.s  projeet  i.i 
allocated  to  power  i.s  i;ood.  becau.se  it 
enables  us  to  repav  tliw  money  to  llie 
Federal   Govfrnment    with   interest. 

I'l  Is  al.  o  mtert-ting  to  note  that  there 
are  .some  y  millKm  acre-feet  ot  water 
stored  at  the  H(X)\er  Dam  that  ;s  beiiiy 
U-s*' J  fur  irr.  ■  iiion.  for  mumciijehties. 
and  for  industrial  water  users,  yet  not 
I  cent  ot  Uie  lo.t  of  the  Hoover  Dam 
was  charged  back  to  irrigation;  it  wais 
ail  charj'f'd   to  eantric  power 

Mr  Speaker  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  HaletI. 

M:-  HALP:Y  I  just  uaiit  to  ^ay  t. 
my  d..si..n^;ui.sheil  friend  that  before  he 
Roes  tno  far  over board  on  these  thin;;.s 
I  lh;nk  h*^  oucht  to  iiave  probably  .some 
of  the  re.il  history  of  thi.s  protect  The 
pent!em.an  ha.s  jtist  .said  that  the  iirrvr>]p 
who  oppose  this  project  were  not  en- 
h^htened.  M.iybe  I  am  not  enlii^htened 
and  piobably  v».ill  not  bo  insofar  a.s  thii 
pioH'ct  ..s  eonc»Tned.  Ixit  I  would  like 
to  call  tile  ;  enUemans  attention  to  the 
fact  that  power  in  the  Bu:-ns  Creek  proi- 
ert  I.s  98  7  percent  Admittedly  it  i.s 
ptirely  and  .simply  a  p<jwrr  project,  with 
only  1  .{  percent  for  irru;ation  and 
reclamati(jn. 

The  genUeman  Ulks  about  the  hui:e 
re.*;.  Tvoir  he  miKht  create  there,  but  he 
ro»ild  do  that  same  thini?  by  wmply 
btiildintr  a  rrTrCTilatinp  dam  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5  milTion  The  warning  I  want 
to  f^ive  to  my  dlsUnguishcd  friend  is  this: 
In  the  17  Western  States  where  you  have 
irrik'atujn  and  reclamation  you  axe  in  a 
▼ery  favored  posltioa  Now.  do  not  mis- 
understand me.  I  think  there  haTe  been 
tremendous   Improveracnta   in   that  re- 
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spect  but.  on  the  other  hand,  I  want  the 
^1  ntleman  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  put  the  17 
western  reclamation  States  In  a  very 
favored  position  at  great  cost  to  the 
other  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
Ilaie  is  going  to  come  a  time  when  if 
you  abuse  this  privilege,  which  I  think 
you  are  doinp  in  this  particular  project, 
you  are  going  to  lo.se  that  preferential 
st.ttu.s  that  you  m  tlic  Western  States 
nave  enjoyed,  all  of  the  reclamation 
.States  that  come  under  this  preferential 
hiA  You  had  better  look  to  what  you 
are  doing  because  if  Uiis  Congress  or 
I  lie  Members  of  the  Congiess  who  in 
fact  vote  time  and  time  again  to  sub- 
sidize power  in  your  Western  States,  help 
you  build  up  your  economic  situation 
i)v  the  erecUon  of  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation projects,  if  you  abuse  that,  my 
young  friend,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  the  Congress  will  clamp  down. 
.After  all.  this  takes  money,  and  it  comes 
liom  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
-States.  Eto  not  forget  that  you  are 
receiving  huge  subsidies  in  every  respect, 
.tiid  if  you  abuse  that  privilege  you  are 
■-;oing  to  lose  your  favoi-ed  position, 
which  I  hope  will  not  come  about.  But 
you  will  bring  it  on  yourselves  by  pre- 
senting to  the  Congress  projects  that 
are  not  justified  under  the  irrigation 
and  reclamation  laws  of  this  Nation.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  HARDING  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
F'lorida.  May  I  .say  at  this  point  that 
nowliere  in  my  statement  have  I  said 
that  people  who  oppose  this  project  are 
unenlightened  I  have  said  before  thia 
is  a  good  project.  I  only  wish  I  had 
more  time  to  dl.scuss  it  here  today.  I 
see  also  my  good  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  Chamber,  and  I  wish  we  had 
10  hours  irii^tead  of  10  minutes  to  discuss 
It  But  in  concluding  the  discussion  of 
this  vital  multiple-purpose  project.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  wish  all  projects  were 
a.s  good.  Ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  project  will 
be  repaid  to  the  TreasuiT.  97  percent  of 
this  with  interest.  Then  after  com- 
pletely paying  for  itself  i'  will  return 
about  4  p>ercent  of  its  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury annually  This  is  wiiat  I  call  a  good 
project 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  Idaho  has  expired. 


BURNS  CREEK  PROJECT 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  10  minutes,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
lemarks.  and  that  they  appiear  following 
tl'.e  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  I  Mr  Harding  1  in  the  body  of  the 
RFcoRn 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  ilie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

^  here  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
HxRDiNGl,  inferred  in  his  comments  on 
I  he  Burns  Creek  project  that  anyone 
uho  opposed  the  Burns  Creek  project  is 


unenlightened  and  anyone  who  approved 
of  the  Burns  Creek  project  is  enlight- 
ened. I  do  not  know  where  our  col- 
league got  his  information  that  he  gave 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  he 
said  that  this  was  a  self-liquidating 
project. 

Now,  I  think  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  should  know  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  been  submitting  re- 
ports on  this  project  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  every  report  that  the 
Department  has  submitted  has  indicated 
that  it  is  not  only  not  a  self-liquidating 
project  but  they  further  state  that  this 
project  is  so  poor  that  the  sale  of  the 
power  at  the  prevailing  rate  in  the  area 
will  not  even  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  float 
in  order  to  secure  money  to  build  this 
project,  let  alone  ever  pay  out  the  princi- 
pal of  it. 

Now,  those  who  live  in  that  area  of 
the  coimtry  have  decided  they  would 
like  to  have  the  Burns  Creek  project  de- 
velop>ed  as  a  public  pwwer  project  under 
the  guise  of  reclamation.  As  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
Haley],  has  just  commented,  approxi- 
mately 98-and-a -fraction  percent  of  this 
project  is  public  power  and  three- 
tenths  of  1  iJercent,  according  to  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  is  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses, and  a  fraction  of  1  percent  is  al- 
located to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Now,  the  only  way  that  this  project 
can  ever  be  financed  is  to  saddle  a  good 
reclamation  project  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  namely,  the  Palisades  project, 
with  the  full  cost  of  this  power  site  and 
this  power  dam  that  is  proposed  to  be 
built.  Now,  long  before  our  colleague 
came  to  the  Congress  from  Idaho  and 
under  two  prior  administrations,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  been  endeavoring  to  get 
this  project  through. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  think  he  is  probably  as  well 
informed  and  probably  as  sympathetic 
as  any  man  in  the  Congress  when  it 
comes  to  irrigation  and  reclamation 
projects.  I  sat  on  the  committee  with 
him  for  8  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is 
and  has  been  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be  interested  in  real  iiTigation  and 
reclamation  projects.  In  defense  of  our 
young  friend  who  has  just  left  the  floor, 
I  think  that  probably  he  needs  a  little 
of  the  backgroimd  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  have  on  this  project. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Saylor]  well  knows  that  had  the 
Bums  Creek  project  been  attached  to 
the  Palisades  project  at  the  time  that 
project  was  presented  to  the  Congress, 
it  Is  doubtful  that  the  Congress  would 
have  authorized  that  project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  Even 
the  advocates  of  the  Palisades  project 
now  admit  that. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     I  am  happy  to. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  if  this  project  were  au- 
thorized and  built,  it  would  supply  elec- 
tric energy  at  probably  the  highest  cost 
of  any  project  ever  attempted  to  be  built 
by  the  Federal  Government.  What  I 
was  warning  my  young  friend  about 
just  a  short  while  ago  was  that  he 
should  not  mislead,  because  if  the  Burns 
Creek  project  had  to  stand  on  its  own, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Palisades 
project  it  never  could  have  been  built 
under  any  law. 

Furthermore,  what  I  was  trying  to 
warn  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
these  reclamation  States  about  was 
this:  If  you  abuse  this  power  that  exists 
in  the  reclamation  laws,  they  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  situation  where,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  these  days  Congress 
will  rebel  against  that  particular  section 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor], 
for  a  long  period  of  time  has  been  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  real  irrigation  and 
reclamation  projects  and  has  helped  to 
put  many  of  them  through  the  commit- 
tee. I  say  to  the  gentleman,  let  us  not 
penalize  anyone  here,  because  he  knows, 
as  practically  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee does,  that  if  we  arc  to  authorize 
this  project,  it  would  not  be  justified; 
the  cost  ratio  is  entirely  out  of  line. 
And  as  the  gentleman  has  well  said, 
standing  alone  this  project  would  not 
even  pay  the  Interest  on  the  money  and 
further,  it  would  take  away  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
operation,  from  the  Palissides  project, 
which  money  could  be  tised  in  a  few 
years  to  expand  other  projects  in  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy 
In  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  come  from  non- 
reclamation  States  are  delighted  to  as- 
sist those  people  who  come  from  States 
that  have  projects  which  are  genuine 
reclamation  projects.  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  that  I  have  made  and  that 
this  Congress  has  made  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  it,  in  approving  good 
reclamation  projects.  We  have  ap- 
proved projects  in  almost  all  of  the  17 
Western  States.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
when  the  original  bill  for  the  Palisades 
project  was  Introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Idaho,  John  Sanborn.  That 
project  was  approved.  It  Is  a  good 
project.  It  puts  water  on  the  land  to 
produce  crops  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It 
has  some  power  connected  with  It,  and 
the  power  Is  produced  at  a  low  rate  and 
Is  being  sold  to  the  pieople  In  that  area 
at  a  low  rate.    But  It  will  pay  out. 

If  those  who  support  the  Burns  Creek 
project  persist  In  trying  to  put  over 
projects  like  this,  if  we  approved  it  we 
would  not  be  abiding  by  the  reclamation 
law.  Because  under  every  standard 
that  has  been  set  up  In  the  law  from 
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1902,  when  the  original  Reclamation 
Act  was  passed,  until  the  revision  of 
1039.   this  project  cannot  be  built. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  Bums 
Creek  when  the  House  reconvenes  after 
Easter. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  McOown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pas.'^ed 
without  amendment  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  followhirr  title: 

H.  Con.  Res  2il  Concurrent  rfsuluti  n 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thursday 
March  30.  1961.  It  stand  adjourned  Tir'M:  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday.  Apn!    n     1961 

The  mesiiage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagretin^ 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ■  H  R. 
5188)  entitled  'An  act  making  supple- 
menUl  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  otht  r  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
27.  36.  38.  and  50  to  the  above -en  titled 
bill. 

The  messaere  also  announced  Uiat  U\e 
Senate  disa^.^-ees  to  the  amCTdments  of 
the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  (&  D  entitled    An 
act  to  establish  an  eflective  prosrrarn  to 
alleviate  conditions  of  sMbstantial  and 
persistent  unemplojrment  and  underem- 
ployment  m  certain  economically   dis- 
tressed areas,"  requests  a  conference  witii 
the  House  on  the  disaicrecing  votes  of  the 
two  Hooses  thereon,   and  appoints   Mr 
Douglas.  Mr.  Clakk,  Mr.  PuoxunRF:.  Mr 
Williams   of   New  Jersey,  Mr    Muskh. 
Mr.    Cafehart,    Mr.    Brntmrn.    and    Mi 
Bush,  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


LOAN  GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY  OF 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Mr  HARRIS  .submitted  the  followinrr 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  .H.R  1163*  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  a.^  to 
extend  for  15  months  the  loan  guarantee 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

COMn»EMCx  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No  214) 
The  committee  of  conference  on   the  dis- 
agreeing;   vote*    or    the    two    Houses    '-i    the 
anicndment  ui    the  Senate  to  the   bill    ,  H  H. 
1163)    to    amend    section    510   of    the    inter- 
state   Commerce    Act    so    a*    to    exteizd    fox 
fifteen   m -nih.s  the  loan  guaranty  authority 
of    the    Interstate    Conrunerce    Cotnmi.'^lon, 
havinor   met.   after   full   and   free  ci>nf(?rence" 
have   a«;.e««l   to   recommend  and  do  re«om- 
mend  to  their  re.^pcctlTe  Houses  as  foU  ma 
Thit  the   H.juse  recede  from  its  disa^jree- 
ment    to   the    .Tmendment  of   the  Sena>.e    to 
the   text  of   the  b.U  and  agree   to  the   ^mc 
•with    xn   amer.d.Tient  as  follows:    In   lieu   of 
the  matter   pr  )pos«-d  to  be   Inserted   by   the 
Sen.^te     amendment     Insert    the    f  ^Ilowin? 
"That   section    510   of    the   Interstate    Com- 
nvrce   Act     49   U  .S  C.    1240)    Is  amended    by 
stnlcJng  out    M-urch  31,  1»61"  and   Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof   June  30,  19«3'." 


Amend  the  title  to  read  a«  follows  ".fn 
Act  to  amend  section  510  of  the  Interstate 
Coromerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for  twenty- 
seven  m*)nth«  the  loen  Ruaranty  authority 
of    tike   Interstate   Commerce  '  .jnimiaBiou 

And  the  Senate  acre*  to  the  same 
Oren    Harris. 

JtJH.V     BeI  L     WULW.MS, 

Willi.*  M  I,  Sptiihcer 

Mnnagrrt  on  th^  Part  of  the  H'l-*^ 

CiFOPXr     .^       .''MATTirR.S. 

Frwk   J    I  AT'stur. 

A      S      \riK«-     MoNf.ONKY. 

.Andrew    F     .ScuoKPPti.. 
John  .Mar^tiai.l  Bittlkr. 
SfanagcTs  on    the   Par:   o/   t^ie  Sctalr 

SrvTCilENT 

TiiC  managers  on  the  p.irt  of  the  House  at 

th<?  C'ln.'ererice  on  the  dlsigreelng  votes  nf 
the  tu'o  Houses  nn  *hr  ^menchnrnt.s  of  t^e 
Senate  to  the  bl!I  (HR  lien  '.">  «m<  :if1 
reotlon  510  of  the  Ij.terst  ite  C>  inmerce  Ait 
SI  as  to  extend  f<ir  15  months  the  loan 
gu.iranty  auth.>rit:y  of  the  IntersU'e  Com- 
merce Cummisslon.  S'lbuut  the  fuUo-AlnK 
5t.itriuent  In  expiauatiijn  iif  the  effect  oi 
tJie  actlo.i  agreed  upon  by  the  ronferce.s 
ani  rec  mmended  In  the  nccomp.inylng  con- 
f'^renr^  repor* 

T}\c  btn  a.s  If  p  (j^^ejl  »he  H  i;<e  jir- p<i««e<l 
t.>  Amend  tJtle  V  of  the  Inter^'ite  l  .>mi.iene 
Act.  which  contains  the  ioftn  irTiaranty  au- 
thority jI  Uie  Intersi.ite  Conimer  e  C'om- 
m.'s^i(Jn  with  reept-rt  to  cirfnm'n  carrier.s 
by  r*l»r(jad.  by  exfeadlrg  surh  authority  lor 
15  ni  >!ith:i.  or   until   Jum-  30    ljf>2 

The  Senue  struck  cut  a:i  of  tike  bill  afti-r 
•he  en.LC*!r.>^  cUvi.-e  and  !n.?ertfd  a  substl- 
ti:'..'  ex'er.'l'.ng  the  !->-ii  ci  innty  authf^rlty 
for  3r>  m'-»nths  or  uriti!  M  irch  31  19«V4  Tlv- 
confer-nre  asrreemenr  provides  for  extending 
th:.s  authority  t  r  27  months  or  until  June 
30.    1963 

Tlie  Senate  amen'lment  also  proposed 
uther  changes  U:  titie  V  of  t.'ic  Iuterstai« 
C'ju-uncrce  -Act  However,  since  Uie  con- 
1 '.-e.-ice  agreement  does  not  include  any  of 
rhPS"  pr  po.se d  rhinge.s.  ft  Is  unneceesary  to 
(.ri'r'T.'^s  t.hem 

TT>e  ronferenre  a^r^—ment  also  makes  a 
nect'tw.^y  conforming'  chaiMfe  ::i  the  tlLe  of 
the  bill 

(!)RE>»     HvRRIS. 

JoH.V     BfXL     WliJ-IAMS. 

W'riLMM    L.    Scai-NutR 

Mu-ag.r-,     ni    thf    Pa.'-f    nf    t*ir    H  'usc 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Si)*-akf^r  I  a'k 
unanimou.s  con.«;ent  for  the  immMuite 
ron-sidoration  of  the  cvnf'^reiicp  report  on 
the  bill  'HR  116.1'  to  amend  section 
51')  of  the  Inf restate  CommTce  Act  so 
as  to  rxtrnd  for  I.t  month.s  tli»'  loan 
Kuarantoe  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerro  Commi^.'-ion 

Tlie  SPEAKF:r  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
-Arkan.sas' 

Tliero  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRI.S.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimoas  cor..sent  Uiat  Uic  itatement 
be  read  in  lira  of  tiie  report 

The  SPEAKf  R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeiit  u:  tiie  gentleman  from 
Arkan^ia^? 

There  was  no  objecLiun. 

The  Clerk  r.  ad  the  .sUit»-mt'nt 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  rep<irt  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

t-ible. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  CHURCH-RELATED 
SCHOOLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Mr.  I*V(  inski  1  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr  I'UCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con-st-nt  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  uiclude  extraneous 
matter 

The  SFE.AKI-1I?  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rixjufst  (  f  the  Rentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objeruon. 
.Mr  I'UCINSKI  Mr  .'-peaker.  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  widely  disctissed 
and  debated  subiects  in  America  today 
1.S  the  qu'  .tion  of  Erderal  aid  to  educa- 
tn)n.  and  in  p;uticular  Federal  aid  to 
church  related  m  hoo:.^. 

The    other    day    the    Department    of 
H'^altli.     I-;dur:(tii)n.    and    Wclfarr    prr- 
pari-d  ;in  analy.'^is  of  the  lethal  a^pei-ls  of 
this  qu»*.stion    re''ardin«   Federal    aid   to 
churrh-n  Utetl     .'^ciiools      The     Depart- 
ment li;is  alio  prepared   an  analy.si.s  of 
tJie  coiiMitutiona:  ;»iitliority  of  the  Con- 
trre^s  to  (••iact  li^-^i  lation  providing'  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  public  school  sy.stem  of 
.\mei  !fa      I  am  in.ludin.;  ihes<'  i-eports 
ill  toto  at  tJie  (.orxclusiun  of  my  remarks, 
bf'cau.se  I  Ijelieve  it  is  extremely   imixir- 
t<i:it  that  the  Amt-riean  people  havt-  an 
I'pp.irtunity  to  study  the  vast  complexi- 
tie.s  of  thi;i  entire  pinblem.     I  think  the 
rnp<Trt   prepared   by  the  Department  of 
Hi  aah.  Kd:ication.  and  Welfare  i:^  an  ex- 
cellent analy.sis  of  exLslin','  law  and  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  and  while  I  may 
not  cigree  entirely  with  .some  of  the  con- 
clusion.s    dr:iwn    by    the    Department.    I 
believe  m.ikiiiK    this  report  available  to 
all  who  want  to  participate-  in  this  dis- 
cassion   will    c-erta;nly   help  clarify   Uie 
issue      Secretary  of   Health.   EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  Abraham  RibicoflT  is  to  be 
commendfxl  for  makin*:  such  a  thorouuh 
contribution    toward    a     better    under- 
standiiu:   of   this  entire  problem. 

Mr  ."-peaker.  as  I  read  the  I3epart- 
ments  report,  the  Department  main- 
tains iind  support.s  the  contention,  by 
reason  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
the  Fver.son,  McCoKum.  and  Zorach 
cases,  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  (.;)ve  aci.ss  the  board  frranl.'s 
or  loans  t(j  church-related  elementary 
and  secoini.iry  schools  'I  his  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr  Kennedy,  and  this  report  .su.s- 
t-.iins  the  Presidents  position.  Tlicre 
may  be,  I  believe,  merit  in  thi.s  conclu- 
sion. 

One  of  the  ar;^uments  that  has  fre- 
quently bei'n  raised  is  tluit  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  ask  a  citizen  of  one  re- 
ht-ious  belief  to  contribute  tax  funds  to 
tlie  Federal  Tiea.sury  and  tlien  u-s.-  the.se 
same  funds  to  help  another  religious 
group  perpetuate,  preach,  or  teach  us 
reliis'ious  beliefs, 

Wh.it  do  we  mean  by  "acro.ss  the 
bo.'irti  •  loans  or  grants?  Across  the 
board  loans  or  grants  represent  funds 
that  the  Fe<ieral  Crovernment  would 
make  available  to  a  relieious  f^roup  for 
constructing  or  rehabilitating  a  sch«-)ol 
bu.ldiii;^,  the  facilities  of  which  are  u.sed. 
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in  part  at  least,  for  the  teaching  of  a 
particular  religion  along  with  other 
academic  subjects.  It  is  on  this  very 
point  that  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality arises.  Opponents  of  any  across- 
the-board  loans  or  grants  to  parochial 
.schools  argue  that  such  loarvs  or  grants 
make  possible  the  teaching  of  a  specific 
reliRion  and  therefore  violate  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  separation  between 
church  and  state. 

The  Department's  analysis  appears  to 
sustain  unequivocally  this  argument.  I 
think  there  may  be  merit  to  the  Depart- 
ment's position  that  if  an  across- the- 
k)oard  grant  or  loan  is  made  to  a  church- 
related  elementary  or  secondary  school 
and  any  part  of  that  money  then  is  used 
for  the  teachinR  of  relipion,  it  may  clear- 
ly be  in  conflict  with  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

This  report  also  concludes  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  tuition  pay- 
ments to  individual  students  which  could 
in  turn  be  used  to  support  parochial 
schools. 

The  report  states  in  part: 

Tuition  paymenUj  for  all  church  school 
pupils  are  Invalid  -••Ince  they  accomplish  by 
indirection  what  grants  do  directly.  The 
[••rm  of  governmen'  al  assistance  Is  not  con- 
trolling. Since  tu  tlon  payments,  whether 
made  to  the  schcc'.  or  to  the  parent  or  stu- 
dent, would  cun?t  tute  support  of  church 
i<  hi>j;.s.  they  are  prohibited  by  the  first 
amendment.  State  courts  have  followed  the 
statements  of  tlje  Kversoii  case  to  Invalidate 
tuition  proposals,  since  such  a  practice  ccm- 
pcls  taxpayers  to  c  latributf  money  for  the 
propagation  of  religious  opinions  which 
llipy  may  nc^t  believe. 

Perhaps,  af^ain.  there  may  be  merit  in 
this  position,  bul  the  one  interesting 
aspect  of  this  report  which  I  think  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  want  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  is  that  this  re- 
port does  sustain  Uie  position  that  Fed- 
eral funds  may  l>e  used  in  parochial 
schools  for  special  purposes  affecting  the 
national  interest. 

In  this  area,  of  course,  we  have  prece- 
dent now  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  We  today  make  loans 
available  to  church -opera  ted  high 
schools  for  the  sp?cific  purpose  of  in- 
stallin£»  science  laboratories,  language 
laboratories,  and  mathematics  courses 
simply  because  there  is  a  shortage  of 
graduates  in  all  tliree  of  these  fields. 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  believed  in  1958 
when  It  enacted  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  that  these  private  schools, 
even  though  they  lire  church  related, 
should  be  permitted  to  make  their  con- 
tribution toward  filling  the  need  of 
America  in  these  three  critical  fields. 

Therefore,  in  summarizing  this  entire 
diKument  prepared  by  the  Etepartment 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  draw  this 
conclusion: 

Tlie  Department  feels  that  loans  across 
the  board,  grants  across  the  board,  or 
tuition  payments  to  individual  students 
for  support  of  parochial  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  would  be  clearly  un- 
con.stitutional.  and  they  cite  the  Ever- 
son,  McCollum.  and  Zorach  cases  to 
sustain  that  position. 

But  this  memorandum  does  open  the 
door  for  a  valid  discussion  as  to  whether 


or  not  Federal  funds  can  be  used  in 
parochial  schools  for  a  special  purpose 
totally  unrelated  to  religious  instruction. 
If  Congress  decides  that  there  is  an  edu- 
cational crisis  in  America  and  that  local 
communities  cannot  meet  this  crisis  and 
therefore  the  Federal  Government  must 
come  with  some  form  of  assistance  to 
help  solve  this  problem  through  grants  to 
public  elementary  and  secondary  .schools, 
the  Congir.ss  may  then  quite  properly 
want  to  ask  further  whether  or  rot  this 
same  crisis  does  not  confront  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  private 
schools,  church  related  though  they  may 
be,  and  provide  them  with  Federal  as- 
sistance for  special  purp>o£cs  affecting 
national  interest. 

There  are  6  million  youngsters  in  this 
countrv  today  attcndinfj  church-related 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The.se  younssters  "o  on  to  college:  these 
youngsters  make  their  contribution  to 
science,  the  profc.':sion.s.  to  medicine  and 
teaching,  and  various  other  fields  of  our 
social  endeavor  and  national  interest. 
And.  therefore,  in  view  of  thus  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  which  thry  clearly 
state  that  Federal  funds  may  be  used  in 
church-related  schools  where  such  funds 
are  used  for  a  specific  purpose  totally 
unrelated  to  religious  teaching.  Congress 
quite  properly  may  want  to  give  con- 
sideration to  including  in  any  Federal 
legislation  some  form  of  assistance  to 
these  private  schools. 

It  would  appear  the  key  here  is  that 
such  Federal  assistance  must  not  be  used 
for  any  form  of  religious  teaching  per  se 
but  it  can  be  u.sed  for  specific  facilities 
within  a  parochial  .school  where  these 
special  facilities  are  not  used  for  teach- 
ing religion  but  rather  are  u.sed  for 
teaching  academic  subjects  which  are 
important  to  the  national  purpose  and 
to  national  survival. 

I  earnestly  hope  everyone  interested 
in  this  very  complicated  subject  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  entire  rep>ort  so 
that  this  distinction  can  be  brought  into 
proper  perspective. 

I  am  also  including  in  my  remarks  to- 
day a  report  on  Federal  programs  under 
which  institutions  with  religious  affilia- 
tions today  receive  Feder?>l  funds 
through  grants  or  loans. 

In  the  current  discussion  regarding 
assistance  to  church-affiliated  schools,  a 
great  deal  is  said  about  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  there  is  any  Member  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding myself,  who  would  ever  want  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  in  any 
way  disturb  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  in 
America.  I  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when  this  doctrine  is  violated.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
stubbornly  defended  this  doctrine  since 
the  very  inception  of  our  country  has 
distinguished  us  as  free  Americans  from 
all  other  social  orders.  Certainly,  while 
the  Federal  Government  must  never  be 
hostile  to  religion,  because  we  are  a 
Nation  under  God  with  every  American 
given  the  privilege  to  worship  in  the 
church  of  his  choice,  I  am  confident 
that  all  Americans  want  to  preserve  the 


wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  State  gov- 
ernment must  be  completely  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  religious  institutions  are 
very  closely  interwoven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  Nation.  It  is  for  this  purpose 
that  I  am  introducing  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  this  report  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  shows  how  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  govern- 
ments today  participate  in  church- 
affiliated  activities,  the  line  always  being 
drawn  at  this  critical  point:  Are  these 
facilities  and  this  arsistance  being  used 
to  help  an  individual  or  a  project  which 
does  not  beno.lt  a  particular  religion  or 
influence  the  teaching  of  any  particular 
religion? 

I  should  iilic  to  call  attention  to  the 
vast  amount  of  direct  and  indirect  help 
the  Federal  Government  renders  church- 
related  institutions  of  higher  education 
of  all  denominations.  This  help  has 
been  held  constitutional.  Should  this 
assistance  ever  be  denied,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume more  than  1.300  church-related 
universities  m  America  would  have  to 
close  their  doors  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  the  report  on  Federal  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment, there  .^  an  interesting  case  which 
I  should  like  to  cite  briefly: 

Payments  to  sectarian  institutions  have 
also  been  justified  where  the  funds  were 
used  exclusively  for  public  purposes  and  the 
institution  merely  operated  as  a  conduit  for 
those  purposes.  In  Opinion  of  the  Justices 
(99  N.H.  519.  113  A.  2d  114  (1955)),  there 
wa-s  involved  a  proposed  New  Hampshire  law 
which  would  have  provided  annual  grants- 
in-aid  to  liospitals  in  the  State  ofltering 
nurses'  training.  TTiis  aid  would  have  gone 
only  to  charitable  liospitals.  including  sec- 
tarian ones  which  did  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  the  religion  of  either  students 
or  patients.  Holding  that  the  grant  pro- 
gram would  not  violate  either  the  first 
amendment  or  its  New  Hampshire  equiva- 
lent, the  court  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  the  grant  •  •  •  Is  neither 
to  aid  any  particular  sect  or  denomination 
nor  all  denominations,  but  to  further  the 
teaching  of  the  science  of  nursing  *  •  •. 
The  aid  is  available  to  all  hospitals  offering 
training  In  nursing  without  regard  to  the 
auspices  under  which  they  are  conducted 
or  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  manage- 
ments, so  long  as  the  aid  is  used  for  nurses' 
training  and  for  no  other  instruction  or 
purpose  *  •  *.  If  some  denomination  inci- 
dentally derives  a  benefit  through  the  re- 
lease of  other  funds  for  other  uses,  this  result 
is  immaterial  *  •  *.  A  hospital  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  a  religious  denomina- 
tion whicii  receives  funds  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  acts  mert-ly  as  a  conduit 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
training  which  serves  exclusively  the  public 
purpose  of  public  health  and  is  completely 
devoid  of  sectarian   doctrine   and  purposes. 

"The  fundamental  proposition  that  pub- 
lic moneys  shall  be  used  for  a  public  purpose 
only  has  not  prevented  the  use  of  private 
institutions  as  a  conduit  to  accomplish  the 
public  objectives." 

The  report  states  further : 

Milk,  school  lunch,  medical  Inspection  and 
services,  and  such  liite  do  not  raise  substan- 
tial problems  because  they  do  not  closely  tie 
in  with  the  religious  function  served.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  put  transportation  In  the 
same  category.  True,  all  such  programs 
make  the  sectarian  school  more  attractive 
educationally    than   It   would   otherwise   be. 
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But  tJtie  Constitution  doe*  not  require  the 
State  to  handicap  religious  Institutions  or 
force  parents  to  prejudice  tbelr  children's 
health  In  exercising  their  constitutionally 
protected  right  to  a  sectarian  education. 

The  same  principle  may.  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  textboolcs  for  the  use  of  Individual 
students  where  the  books  In  question  are 
C-.mmon  to  the  secular  and  sectarian  edu- 
cational systems  It  might  also  be  extended 
tr.  some  equipment,  or  possibly  to  facilities, 
designed  for  special  purposes  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  function  of  the 
schools 

At  another  point,  the  report  .states: 
At  the  present  time,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  permits  the  U.S  Commis- 
sl'jner  of  Education  to  make  loans  t.i  pri- 
vate schools  to  acquire  science,  mathematics. 
or  foreign  language  equipment.  Wp  brlifve 
such  loans  are  constitutional  because  tlie 
connection  between  loans  for  such  purposes 
and  the  religious  functions  of  a  sectarian 
school  seems  to  be  nonexistent  or  minimal. 
Furthermore,  the  money  Is  loaned  at  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  above  the  current  average 
yield  on  all  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  thus  avoiding 
characterization  as  more  than  a  grant  ol 
credit 

I  beUeve  that  within  the  framework  of 
this  concept  and  with  the  precedents  be- 
fore us,  the  Congress  may  decide 
whether  or  not.  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
vith  the  problem  of  public  education  at 
the  secondary  and  high  school  ovel.  we 
can  ignore  the  problem  of  private  educa- 
tion, which  in  effect  does  serve  as  a 
conduit  for  general  education.  Tlie  fact 
that  a  youngster  attending  a  church-re- 
lated school  must  study  religion,  if  he  is 
of  the  school's  particular  faith,  is  in- 
cidental to  the  fact  that  that  same 
youngster  must  also  carry  on  a  course  of 
Jtudies  and  a  curriculum  of  instruction 
set  by  the  State  and  meeting  the  te.sts 
of  the  State. 

It  would  appear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
v/e  accept  the  Department's  view  that 
overall  or  across  the  board.  Federal  help 
cannot  be  given  church-related  schools 
tecause  in  effect  they  are  an  extension  of 
the  church,  then  parents  who  pay  tui- 
tion to  such  schools  should  be  permitted 
to  deduct  this  tuition  from  their  income 
tax  as  they  would  any  other  contribution 
to  a  not-for-profit  religious  institution. 
This  tax  deduction  would  then  be  treated 
in  the  .same  manner  as  any  other  church 
contribution. 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  add  one  final  comment  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  third  report  which  I  am 
including    at    the   end   of   my    remarks. 
This  is  an  excellent  brief  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress 
or   the   United   States  to  deal  with   the 
entire  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion.    The  precedents  for  such  aid  are 
many.    I  am  hoping  that  with  the  aid  of 
these    three    documents,    the    American 
P^'ople  will  have  an  opportunity  to  stud> 
all  of  the  complexities  of  this  problem     I 
hope  this  problem  will  be  resolved  with- 
out the  emotionalism  that  we  have  seen 
htretofore  in  many  areas.    The  E>epart- 
ment  itself  points  out  there  are  no  clear 
c'lt  decisions.     We  are  in  a  field  that  is 
extremely  complicated.    I  think  that  rea- 
sonable men  proceeding  on  a  reasonable 
basis  Will,  indeed,  be  able  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  help  meet  the  educational  crisis 
in    America   at   both   the  public   school 


level  and  the  private  school  level  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  fundamentals 
of  our  Constitution  and  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  separation  between  church  and 
state. 

Mr   Speaker    the  three  reports  I  men- 
tioned earlier  f  jIIow 

Mk.vkjr.^.ndtm  on  the  Imp.^ct  or  the  First 
.•\mfndme.nt  to  th«  constitution  ijpun 
F'ederal  Aid  to  Education 

si  m  mary   op  conclvsions   with  re.spe<t   to 
fxemkntary  and  second^ry  sc  moous 

This  .summary  .s<t.s  out  briefly  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  the  attached  memorandum 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  first 
amendment  to  Federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  with  rellgiou.s  affiliations 
The  field  of  higher  education,  which  presents 
(h.Terent  factual,  historical,  and  constltu- 
tion.il  considerations,  i.'^  discus-sed  in  the 
body  (>f  the  memorandum  The  memoran- 
(iim  also  discus-'es  the  problem  of  obtaining 
Judicial  review 

I 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids 
the  use  of  public  funds  to  "support  religious 
i:istitutl<ins'  or  "finance  religious  groups  " 
l.eglslatKjn  which  renders  support  to  church 
sch'Hil.s  Is  unrotistitutlonal  in  some  circum- 
stances But  la*3  designed  to  further  the 
education  and  welfare  of  youth  may  not  be 
uncon.->tltutlonal  if  they  afford  only  Inci- 
dental benefits  'o  church  schools  For  ex- 
ample, public  funds  may  unquestionably  be 
u.sed  to  provide  fire  and  polu-e  protection  to 
church  schools 

The  line  between  direct  support  and  Inci- 
dental benefits  Is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine Decisions  of  the  Supreme  C<.iurt  and 
relevant  State  cases  cued  and  discussed  In 
the  accompanying  memorandum  make  it 
clear  that  it  Is  e.tsier  Uj  determine  what 
the  first  amendment  forbids  than  what  It 
allows. 

II 

A  Several  unconstitutional  proposals  can  be 
readily  identified 
1  Across-the-board  grants  to  church 
schools  may  not  be  made  The  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  "No  tax  in  any  amount, 
large  or  small,  c^n  be  levied  to  support  re- 
ligious activities  or  institutions  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  leach  or  practice  religion  ' 
(ficrson  V  Boar  i  of  Education,  330  US  1^ 
Plainly  an  across  the-board  grant  is  ihe  type 
"f  support  which  thf"  C<nirt  h.i.s  ruled  is  pro- 
hibited Since  no  effort  is  made  to  earmark 
the  funds  for  specific  purposes,  such  a  broad 
grant  would  inevitably  facilitate  the  per- 
formance of  th?  religious  function  of  the 
school      This  thf    first  amendmeiit  forbids 

2  Across -t  he -iioard  loans  to  churcli 
schfK>ls  are  equally  invalid  A  loan  repre- 
sents a  grant  of  credit  When  made  at  n 
rate  of  Interest  bel.w  what  is  normally 
available  to  the  borrower,  it  also  con.stitutes 
a  grant  of  the  Interest  payments  whlcii  are 
saved  These  benefits  plainly  have  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  financial  advantage  or 
c  .nvenlence  to  the  recipient  And  like  the 
broad  grant,  the  acros.s-the-board  loan  would 
inevitably  facilitate  religious  Instruction 

The  Supreme  Court  ha.s  ruled  that  the  first 
amendment  forbids  the  lending  of  a  public 
cla;ssr'Kim  for  re.igious  Instruction  during 
released  time  \  MrCollufn  v  Board  of  Educa- 
tion 333  US  203  1  Tlie  lending  of  public 
property  and  the  lending  of  public  credit 
are  constltution.illy  equivalent  forms  of 
Government  assistance  In  Zorarh  v  Clau- 
'on.  342  US  306.  the  Supreme  Court  stated 
'  Ctovernment  m  ly  n.>t  finance  rellgtrnis 
griHips  " 

3  Tuition  payments  for  all  church  schi.ol 
pupils  are  invalid  since  they  accomplish  by 
Indirection    what    grants    do    directly       The 


form  of  governmental  aa.sistance  Is  not  con- 
trolling Since  tuition  payments,  whether 
made  to  the  schocjl  or  u:>  the  parent  or  stu- 
dent, would  constitute  support  of  rhurrh 
s<-hfH)Is.  they  are  prohibited  by  the  first 
amendment  .State  courts  have  followed  the 
statements  of  the  Everson  case  U>  invalidate 
tuition  proposals,  since  such  a  practice 
"compels  t.ixpayers  to  contribute  money  for 
the  propagation  of  religious  opinions  which 
they  may  not  believe"  [Almond  v  Day  197 
Va  419.  89  SE  2d  851.  Sivart  v  South  Bur. 
hnqton  Tuun  School  Districts  167  A  2d 
514i 

H  A'-i-fi't  of  uncertain  rnn<it itutionalit y 
Th'-  permissible  area  r.f  legislation  which 
rftiders  incidental  benefits  to  churcli  schools 
IS  not  clear  The  Everson  ca.se  Ulu.strates 
the  closeness  of  the  (juestion  in  upb.oicllng 
bus  transportation,  a  form  of  assistance  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  religious  function 
of  a  church  sch<jol.  the  Court  divided  by  5 
to  4  The  majority  opinion  sugge.sted  that 
the  statute  In  question  "approaches  the 
verge"  of  Impermissible  action  under  the 
first  amendment  (330  US  16  i  Nonetheles.s. 
bus  transportation  has  been  ruled  valid. 
and  other  collateral  benoJUs  like  provision  of 
milk  and  lunches  appear  equally  constitu- 
tional, since  the  benefit  is  plainly  to  the 
henl'h  of  the  child  and  not  to  the  scho.il 
it.self 

It  Is  also  likely  that  where  funds  are 
made  available  to  a  church  school  on  a  loan 
basis  for  special  purposes  not  closely  re- 
lated to  religious  instruction,  constitutional 
objections  may  be  avoided  An  example  Is 
title  III  cf  the  National  D<'fense  EdUe-a'lon 
Act  which  enables  church  schools  to  borrow 
funds  for  equipment  to  ;i,sslst  in  teaching 
science,  mathematics,  and  languages  Such 
pr'.grams  advance  specific  national  pur- 
poses, and  their  relationship  to  the  religious 
function  of  a  church  school  is  remote 
Moreover,  the  requirement  that  such  funds 
be  repaid  makes  It  unlikely  that  a  ciiurch 
schcKJl  will  be  enabled  to  free  Us  own  furuLs 
for   religious    purposes 

In  what  other  directl.ins  this  principle  of 
special  purp<v>e  loans  may  l)e  extended  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  Typically  secular  and 
sectarian  education  Is  so  Interwoven  In 
church  8chiK>l8  as  to  thwart  most  pf>.sslblll- 
ties 

MTMoRANDTM  ON  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  FIRST 
(MfNDME.NT  TO  THE  CONSTITrTION  UPON 
fftlfRAt.    AID    TO    EDfCATION 

The  extent  to  which  government,  whether 
F.'deral  State,  or  l(x;al,  may.  consistt-nt  ly 
with  the  United  States  Constitution,  aid  re- 
ligious schools  is  a  problem  which,  sur- 
prisingly   enough.    Is    a    relatively    new    one 

Prior  to  1947  Federal  Judicial  concern  with 
this  field  was  limited  The  only  case  pre- 
sented to  the  Supreme  Court  involving  the 
expenditure  of  federally  controlled  funds  u> 
religious  schools  was  ^uuk  Bear  v  Leupp 
210  US  50  (1908).  which  held  merely  that 
provisions  in  certain  Indi.m  appropriation 
acts  prohibiting  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
llie  education  of  Indians  in  se<  Uirlan  schiwils 
did  not  preveiu  irubi  funds  belonging  to  the 
Indl.itis  and  administered  by  the  federal 
Oovcrnment  from  being  used  for  such  schools 
at  their  request  and  such  action  did  not 
involve  the  prohibitions  of  the  first  amend- 
ment 

It  was  only  recently  that  State  action  In 
this  field  was  held  subject  to  first  amendment 
limitations'     The  first  amendn.ent   provides 
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'  For  this  reason  the  limited  number  of 
earlier  cases  touching  upon  State  action  af- 
fecting religious  sch(».ls  came  up  In  the  con- 
text of  the  question  whether  property  rights 
were  Impaired  without  due  process  of  law 
in  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  See 
Pierce  v  Society  of  Ststcrf,  268  US  510 
(1925 1,   upholding   as   a  constitutional    right 


that  'Congress  shall  tnake  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohib- 
iting the  free  exercise  thereof.  •  •  •  ••  By 
itself  this  language  l3  not  a  limitation  on 
State  action,  though  flmllar  provlBlona  exist 
in  many  State  constitutions.  In  1934,  how- 
ever, freedom  of  religion  as  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment  was  construed  to  be 
among  the  liberties  protected  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  14th  amendment  limit- 
ing State  action  (Hanilton  v.  Regents  of  the 
Vnu-ersitij  of  Cchfnrma,  293  U.S.  245  (1934)  ). 
later,  in  1947.  the  no'v  leading  case  of  Ever- 
yon  V  Board  of  Eclucttion.  330  U.S.  1.  made 
it  clear  that  the  due  pr(x;es8  clause  forbade 
State  action  which  wjuld  effectuate  "an  es- 
tablLshinent  of  re!!g;  )n"  prohibited  by  the 
fir*=t  amer.dment  Ti  e  impact  of  that  case 
Is  ih.it  State  and  Fefl.Tal  action  affecting  re- 
ligion must  now  !■  ills'y  the  standards  of  the 
amendment  Under  those  standards,  what 
lE  f.-rblddrn  to  n  S'ate  Is  also  forbidden 
to  the  Fe<leral  ( "lovcrr ment.  and  what  Is  for- 
bidden to  the  Federal  Government  Is  also 
forbidden  to  a  .'^tate  Tt  is  possible,  however. 
that  what  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  may  properly  do  without  offending 
tlie  first  amendment  may  nevertheless  be 
prohibited  to  a  parti 'Ular  State  because  of 
Its  own   Constitutional   priihibltions. 

In  Everson  the  Supreme  C-ourt  In  a  5-4 
decl.slon.  hold  tb.at  where  a  local  school  dis- 
trict, as  authorized  b>  Btate  law.  reimbursed 
p:irents  for  the  bus  : are  paid  by  them  for 
public  transixirtatlon  of  their  children  to 
p-^rochlal.  as  well  a.";  p^i^"'"  schools,  such  aid 
did  not  violate  the  es' ablishment  of  religion 
cl.iuse  of  the  first  anrendment.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1048  l^v  McCo//wnj  v  Board  of  Edu- 
cTio'i,  3^3  US  'J03  With  only  Mr.  Justice 
Reed  dissent Inc  the  Court  there  held  that 
the  tlrst  amendment  as  made  applicable  by 
the  14th  am<:.dment  to  the  State)  forbade 
a  publi'  Kchcxil  program  of  "released  time" 
under  whlrh  rcllTlouj  teachers  provided  by 
viTlous  denomlnatioiis  were  permitted  by 
tiie  Ixiard  of  education  to  hold  clas.'^es  In 
ptiblic  schiHil  bulldlnes  for  students  who  had 
volunteered  for  relic  ous  instruction.  The 
children  not  desiring  such  instruction  con- 
t.r.ued  their  regular  studies  in  other  rooms. 
In  1  152  Zorach  v  Clauson.  343  US.  306,  was 
dei-iUed  I?y  a  6  to  3  Tote.  a  voluntary  "re- 
leased time"  program,  basically  differing 
from  that  Involved  In  the  Mcc3ollum  case 
only  In  that  the  religious  Instruction  was 
provided  off  the  school  premises,  was  held 
c^in.stitutlonal.  Tliesc  three  cases  constitute 
tlie  most  Important  Judicial  precedents  In 
the  field  The  paucity  of  Supreme  Court 
precedent  Is  due  to  two  factors:  First,  It 
w  IS  only  In  1034  th  it  the  Court  read  the 
14lh  amendment  as  embodying  the  pertinent 
provisions  of  the  first  amendment;  second, 
despite  the  existence  of  a  ntimber  of  Federal 
educational  progrimu  In  recent  years,  Judl- 
cl.U  review  in  Federal  courts  at  the  Instance 
of  a  taxpayer  of  the  lawfulness  of  Federal 
expenditures  has  not  been  available  since 
Mu.s-'iirnu<<etts  v.  Mellon.  262  U.S.  447,  de- 
cided in  1923  '  It  sliould  therefore  be  em- 
phasized that  the  (juestlons  discussed  in 
this  memorandum  arc  probably  not  open  for 
Judicial  determination,  unless  adequate 
8;>ecial  statutory  provisions  are  enacted  to 
authorize  Judicial  review. 


the  maintenance  of  private.  Including  pa- 
rcx-hirtl.  schools:  Cochran  v.  Board  of  Edtica- 
tion.  281  US  370  (1980).  holding  that  the 
use  of  State  money  to  provide  textbooks  for 
school  children.  Including  those  attending 
private  schools,  whether  sectarian  or  non- 
sectarian.  Is  not  a  taking  of  property  for 
priv.ite  purposes. 

'  In  Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  342 
US  429  ( 1952) ,  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
an  api>eal  for  want  cf  jurisdiction  In  a  suit 
filed  by  a  State  and  local  taxpayer  who  had 
not.  on  the  facts  alleged,  shown  a  requisite 
financial   interest. 


The  dlfBcultles  of  obtaining  a  court  test 
of  legislation  In  this  area  impose  a  stv.emn 
responsibility  upon  both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  be  especially  conscientious  in 
studying  the  Constitution  and  relevant  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  so  that  any  enact- 
ment win  scrupulously  observe  constitu- 
tional limitations. 

I 
The  constitutional  principle'' 

At  the  outset  it  Is  evident  that  resolution 
of  the  constitutional  problems  of  present 
concern  requires  ua  to  deal  with  the  inter- 
relation of  three  constitutional  limitations. 
Two  are  contained  in  the  provisions  of  the 
first  amendment:  Neitlier  Congress  nor  the 
States  may  pats  any  law  "respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion";  neither  may  they 
pass  any  law  "jiroliibitir.g  the  free  erercire 
thereof."  The  third  constitutional  limita- 
tion Is  found  with  retpect  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  due  process  clau-^e  of  the 
fifth  amendment  nnd  for  the  Statc.^.  In  the 
due  proccFS  and  equal  protei  lion  clauses 
of  the  14th  amendment.  These  limitations 
prohibit  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
from  unreasonable  di?crimination  in  gov- 
ernmcntnl  programs  isec  DollTig  v.  Sharpc. 
347  U.S.  497  (1954):  Broirn  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 347  U.S.  483    (1954) ). 

In  ni  .ny  in,=  t;i:ices  these  thrts  con'^titu- 
tlonnl  limitations  overlap  in  one  regard  or 
another  to  prohibit  Federal  or  State  action. 
For  cxami'ile.  a  Government  program  of 
compulrory  education  exclusively  at  State- 
operated  schools  which  taught  religion  would 
violate  all  tiirce.  In  other  factual  circum- 
stances, however,  a  program  w.-hich  satisfied 
one  or  more  of  the  limitations  might  vio- 
late another.  For  example,  a  program  of 
educational  grants  to  returning  war  vet- 
erans for  their  readjustment  into  civilian 
life  perhaps  could  not  have  constitutionally 
excluded  from  its  benefits  applicants  who 
wished  to  attend  sectarian  Institutions. 
Thl.«  would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  classi- 
fication so  unrelated  to  the  expressed  public 
purpose  as  to  offend  due  process  require- 
ments. 

There  Is  agreement  that  education  serves 
a  fvmdamental  public  purpose  (see  Broirn 
V.  Board  of  Education,  svpra.  at  493)  and 
accordingly  that  the  Federal  Government 
or  a  State  may  use  public  funds  for  that 
purpose.  In  addition,  to  that  end  States 
with  respect  to  education  under  their  con- 
trol may  also  compel  children,  within  rea- 
sonable limits  of  age  and  maturity,  to 
attend  schools.  Moreover,  they  may  pet  rea- 
sonable standards  for  education.  At  the 
same  time,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
Government  may  not  use  its  authority  In 
the  field  of  education  In  order  to  Instruct 
children  In  religion  generally  or  In  any 
specific  religion.  This  would  violate  the 
establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  Nor  may  Government,  without 
interfering  with  the  religious  freedom  guar- 
ranteed  by  the  first  amendment  and  the 
due  process  clause,  reserve  educational 
functions  to  public  schools  and  forbid.s  edu- 
cation by  private  Institutions  meeting  the 
standards  prescribed  by  law  for  the  public 
school  (see  Pierce  v.  Society  of  Sister."), 
supra).  And  In  any  educational  program 
in  which  public  ftinds  are  expended  there 
must  be  equal  treatment  for  all  children: 
that  is,  a  State  may  not  classify  children 
on  the  basis  of  their  religion,  race,  or  similar 
Irrelevant  considerations  without  violating 
equal  protection  and  due  process  require- 
ments. 

It  is  also  evident  that  these  constitutional 
limitations  must  be  Interpreted  In  the  light 
of  specific  factual  situations.  It  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  attempting  to  Interpret  and  apply 
them  under  contemporary  condition.';  that 
iM-ings  about  a  potential  conflict  iimong 
them.  The  most  significant  of  these  con- 
ditions is  that  to  a  substantial  extent  edu- 
cation  at   the   lower   levels,   which   a   State 


requires  and  compels,  is  being  carried  out 
by  schools  which  teach  according  to  par- 
ticular religious  tenets,  although  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  secular  educational 
standards  established  by  the  State.  This 
Is  a  form  of  education  which  the  State  can- 
not constitutionally  prohibit.  It  is  settled 
that  individuals  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  a  religious  education.  At  the  same  time, 
sectarian  schools  are  ones  which  the  State 
cannot  constit'itionnlly  require  a  student 
to  alter.d.  There  is  a  constitutional  right 
to  f/ccdom  of  religion  or  no  religion. 

The  difficult  problem  is  posed  by  the  dual 
co3-.ti.t.utionr:l  mandfitr:  That  the  State  must 
recognize  tlie.sc  schools  as  part  of  its  edu- 
cational system  for  purposes  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  but  that  it  cannot  support 
them  in  ways  that  would  constitute  an 
"cstablislimcnt   of   religion." 

Tne  problem  is  accentuated  by  the  fact 
th.-it  American  t;ociety  is  one  in  which  reli- 
gion touches  much  of  everyday  life,  both 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  It  Is  a 
society  in  which  customs,  practices,  morals, 
and  ceremonies  have  been  importantly  in- 
fluenced by  religion.  Fundamental  as  are 
tiie  principles  contained  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  always 
be  absolutes.  The  problem  is  to  draw  a  line 
between  what  is  permitted  and  what  is 
prohibited  in  accordance  with  applicable 
constitutional  principles.  Since  this  must 
be  done  in  the  society  in  which  we  actually 
live- — a  society  in  v. Ijich  asi^ects  of  religion 
arc  Inextricably  entwined  with  knowledge 
and  culture — history  and  experience  may  be 
sounder  guides  to  locating  Jefferson's  "wall 
of  scparatlcn  between  church  and  state" 
than  abstract  logic. 

Even  tlie  general  agreement  that  the  State 
cannjt  ctju^iitutionally  permit  teaching  of 
religion  in  public  scliools  illustrates  some 
of  the  difficulties.  Examples  of  efforts  to 
draw  the  line  between  constitutionally  per- 
mi.'-sible  and  impcrmi-ssible  State  action  have 
extended  to  buch  matters  as  readings  from 
the  Bible,  prayers,  and  celebrations  of  reli- 
gious holidays.  Pushing  the  separation  doc- 
trine Ui  its  logical  extreme  would  make 
education  virtually  impossible.  History  is 
replete  with  religious  Ideas,  principles,  and 
experience.  Furthermore,  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  what  one  person  would  classify 
as  simply  secular  knowledge  another  would 
regard  as  religious  instruction.  The  con- 
tent of  religious  belief  is  largely  the  preroga- 
tive of  religious  groups  to  define,  though 
they  differ  amor.g  themselves  as  to  what  Is 
included.  Tlic  content  of  education  is  for 
public  authorities  to  define.  Where  defini- 
tions  overl;  p  difficulties   arise. 

It  would  be  footless  to  deny  that  drawing 
the  line  between  the  permissible  and  imper- 
missible is  a  hard  task.  In  the  Everson  case 
itself,  although  the  Court  was  unanimously 
of  the  view  tliat  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gion clause  forbade  a  State  from  using  public 
funds  for  sectarian  education,  it  neverthe- 
less divided  by  the  closest  margin  (5—4)  on 
whether  State  reimbursement  of  parents  for 
fares  paid  for  public  transportation  to  a 
sectarian  school  constituted  a  prohibited  use. 
But.  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  find  the 
line  in  marginal  situations,  this  difficulty 
cannot  properly  be  used  to  avoid  constitu- 
tional proscriptions.  There  are  clear  cases 
as  well  as  difficult  ones. 

To  summarize,  the  broad  principles  are 
clear  enough  in  the  light  of  recent  decisions. 
Tlie  first  amendment  docs  not  require  gov- 
ernment to  be  hostile  to  religion,  nor  does 
it  permit  governmental  discrimination 
against  religious  activities.  The  objective  is 
neutrality,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  be 
neutral  or  to  determine  what  neutrality  re- 
quires in  relation  to  particular  factual  situa- 
tions. Zorach  reaffirms  that  the  State  may 
not  actively  support  a  religious  organization. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may,  and  perhaps 
under    some    circumstances    must,     temper 
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Its  secular  requirementa  If  religious  ob- 
servances conflict  with  them.'  There  is  the 
consistent  emphasis  In  the  cases  that  public 
t  .lids  may  not  be  used  to  finance  religion 
i-nd  that  public  property  may  not  t)e  used 
to  assist  It.  Yet.  the  decisions  warn  that 
a  person  may  not  be  denied  general  public 
btaeftts  on  religious  grounds  without  violat- 
ing the  first  amendment  and  the  due  process 
ard  e^iual  protection  clauses  of  the  5th  and 
14tn. 

n 

The  judicial  prrredcnt^ 
As  earlier  no-.ed,  prior  to  the  de.-lslnn  in 
E'.erson.  the  S  ipreme  Court  had  little  oc- 
ca.sion  U)  cons.der  the  problem  <it  govern- 
mental aid  to  religious  schools.  The  right 
to  attend  sucli  schools  wa.s  clearly  estab- 
li-shed  in  the  M20s  (see  Pierce  v  Society  of 
Si^terx.  supra  see  also  Meyer  v.  Nebraska. 
262  U  S  390  I  ly_'3.  .  Farrington  v  Taliu.''hige 
273  US  284  i  1  >J7  i  )  The  Quick  B.-ar  c.ise! 
supra,  hiul  deii:  with  the  unique  priblem 
of  the  use  of  Indian  trust  fuudx  The 
C'>chran  c:ise,  supra,  had  been  dO(Ul»>i!  be- 
f'Te  It  had  been  determined  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  relis'lon  clause  of  the  l=t  amend- 
ment operated  upon  the  States  by  virtue  of 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment ' 

As  Indicated  above,  the  controversy  m  the 
Everson  case  concerned  a  local  sch  x')l  board 
resolution  adopted  pursuant  to  a  New  Jersey 
statute  This  re.soiutlon  authoru-ed  reim- 
bursement to  parents  of  expend I'ures  f  .r 
transportation  of  their  chUdren  to  public 
and  Catholic  schools  on  regular  bu.ses  oper- 
ated by  the  public  transportation  system 
A  ta.xpayer  tiled  suit  challenging  this  actl  m 
of  the  3ch(XJl  board  The  court  unaiilm ousiy 
agreed  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  embodied  the  "establish- 
ment of  religi  n"  prohibition  contained  in 
the  1st  amendment  Five  Justices  found 
that  the  statute  involved  did  not  constitute 
a  "law  respecting  an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion." It  should  be  emphasized,  however, 
that  all  nine  jusnces  agreed  that  the  clause 
pr  )hibi:ed  governmental  aid  to  religion,  the 
dts.agreement  turned,  rather,  upon  whether 
the  benefit  wis  conferred  upon  the  children 
or  upon  the  parx-hial  schools 

The  most  exren.«;lve  discussion  appe  irs  in 
the  dls-senting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Rut- 
ledge  On  the  basis  of  his  evaluation  of  the 
historical  materials  and  his  view  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  Madl.s.m  and  Jefferson,  leading 
proponents  of  the  amendment,  he  stated 
that — 

The  amendments  purpose  was  not  to 
strike  merely  at  the  oflRclal  establishment  of 
a  single  sect,  creed,  or  religion,  outlawing 
on!v  a  formal  relaHon  such  as  had  prevailed 
In  England  .ind  .some  of  the  colonies  Neces- 
sarily It  wiLri  to  upr'M.t  all  such  relationships 
But  the  object  wa-s  broader  than  separating 
church  and  state  In  this  narrow  sense  It 
was  to  create  a  complete  and  permanent 
separation  of  the  spheres  of  religious  activity 
and  civil  authority  by  comprehensively  for- 
bidding every  form  of  public  aid  or  support 
for  religion  In  proof  the  amendments 
wording  and  history  unite  with  this  Courts 
Cf>nsistent  utterances  whenever  attention 
has  been  fixed  directly  upon  the  question" 
<330  US  313-') 


'  See.  for  example,  the  flag  salute  case 
Riard  of  Education  v  Barnette  319  US  624 
(  1943  I 

'For  this  reas<ni  the  Cochran  case  n  du- 
bious authority  for  the  propoeltl'in  Lhat 
textbooks  may  be  provided  by  a  State  to 
p  .r''x;hlal  sc-h  xjI  students.  The  crucial 
question  of  whether  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  prohibits  the 
expenditure  r.f  public  funds  for  textbooks 
to  be  used  by  chur':-h  school  pupils  was  not 
rr;iented  to  the  Court  In  this  case  and  the 
Court  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  rule  upon 
the  question 


He  concluded  therefore,  that  the  taxing 
power  may  not  be  used  to  give  support  to 
religious  training  or  belief  and  that  trans- 
portation, where  It  Is  needed,  is  as  essential 
til  education  as  any  other  element  '.  and  that 
it  "is  impossible  to  select  so  ii.dlspensable 
an  Item  from  the  C(3nipo.si'.e  of  the  tot.ii  costs, 
and  characterize  it  a.  n.it  aiding  con- 
tributing to.  promoting  or  su-.'. lining  the 
pr^ipagallon  of  beliefs  which  It  is  the  very 
end  of  all  to  bring  about"  i330  US.  47,  48  i . 
Justice  Black,  writing  for  the  majority, 
adopted  a  similar  view  of  the  purpose  of  the 
first  amendment      He  stated: 

"The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  this- 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another  Neither 
can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to  go  to  or 
to  remain  away  from  church  against  his  will 
or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  f)r  disbelief 
In  any  religion  No  person  can  be  punished 
lor  entertniilnlng  or  professing  religious  be- 
liefs or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or 
nonattendance  No  tax  In  any  amotmt.  large 
or  small,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  re- 
ligious activities  or  Institutions,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  or  whatever  form  they 
may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice  religion 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government, 
can.  openly  or  secretly,  participate  In  the 
affairs  of  any  religious  organizations  or 
groups  and  vice  versa  In  the  words  of 
JetTerson,  the  clause  agaln.«it  establishment  of 
religion  by  law  Wixs  Intended  to  erect  a  wall 
of  separation  between  church  and  state'  " 
I  330  US    15    16  I 

He  concluded,  however,  that  the  State  can- 
not deny  any  of  Its  citizens  the  benefits  of 
public  welfare  legislation  because  of  their 
religion  He  emphiisized  that  much  of  such 
legislation  (for  example,  that  providing  flre 
and  police  protection,  etc  »  Incidentally  ben- 
efits religious  Institutions,  and  that  such 
benefit.s  do  not  constitute  proscribed  support 
of  the  institutions  In  this  light  he  vlewe<l 
the  New  Jersey  statute  merely  ;is  providing 
a  program  to  get  children  "regardless  of  their 
religion,  safely  and  expeditiously  to  and  from 
accredited  schools  "  He  therefore  interpreted 
the  purpose  of  the  statute  as  a  general  non- 
discriminating one,  designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  ot  all  schoolchildren  On 
this  basis  he  w.is  led  to  the  conclusion  that. 
while  the  New  Jersey  statute  approaches 
the  verge"  of  impermissible  action  under  the 
first  iunendment.  it  did  not  actually  breach 
the  "wall  of  separation  between  church  and 
state  " 

I  lie  specific  holding  in  the  Everson  case 
permuted  the  u.se  of  pvibllc  funds  to  confer 
a  limited  benefit  upon  children  attending  re- 
l.gious  schools'  Nevertheless,  the  language 
and  reasoning  of  both  the  majority  and 
minority  gives  scant  comfort  to  those  who 
feel  that,  as  a  matter  of  fairness.  State  sup- 
port ought  to  be  provided  to  those  schools 
Proponents  of  this  view  point  out  lhat  re- 
ligious schiHjls  meet  the  educational  stand- 
ards imposed  by  the  States  and  relieve  the 
States  of  the  burden  of  educating  large  num- 
bers of  children  The  parents  of  children 
attending  religious  schools  are  taxed  U)  sup- 
port the  public  schools,  yet  receive  no  recip- 
r-K-al  benefi's  from  the  States 


'  Earlier  'his  year  the  .Supreme  Court  dls- 
mi-ssed  an  appeal  for  want  of  a  substantial 
Federal  question  In  Snyilrr  v  Toicn  of  Sew- 
ton.  -  US  —  5.  L  Ed  2d  688  (19flli.  a 
case  In  which  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Cf)urt  of  Errors,  on  the  authority  of  Everson. 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  providing  bus 
transportation  to  parix-hlal  school  studenu 
Justice  Douglas,  who  had  voted  with  the 
majority  In  Everson,  and  Justice  Frankfurter 
who  had  voted  with  the  minority,  both  spe- 
cially noted  their  votes  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  review  the  Connecticut  decision. 


The  majority  opinion  suites  that  "no  tax 
In  any  amount  large  or  small,  can  be  levied 
to  .support  any  religious  activities  or  Institu- 
tions whatever  they  may  be  called,  or  whal- 
e\er  ti>rm  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  practice 
religion  "  If  one  a.ssuines  that  a  princi- 
pal rea.son  for  the  existence  of  a  religious 
sclKJol  Is  to  provide  religious  leaching  and 
the  practice  of  religion  i  not  available  In 
public  schools  I.  and  that  religious  consid- 
erations are  Intertwined  In  the  entire  fabric 
of  sectarian  education,  moneys  raised  by 
taxation  cannot  be  used  to  support  such 
education  Obviously  then,  direct  granu  to 
."ectarlan  schools  are  prohibited  The  only 
question  remaining  open  is  whether  the  us«- 
of  funds  for  general  welfare  purposes  in  a 
manner  which  benefits  religious  schools  alsi> 
con-itltutes   prohibited   support 

Because  the  clear  Import  of  the  Everson 
opinion  was  that  neither  the  Feder.il  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  States  can  directly  support 
religii.us  «rho<j!s,  a  concentrated  attack  wms 
made  upon  Its  rationale  The  focus  of  this 
atta*  k  w.vs  on  the  Court  s  reading  of  history. 
th.it.  in  fact  the  purpose  of  the  first  amend- 
ment was  merely  Ui  strike  at  the  <jffictal 
establishment  of  a  single  sect,  creed,  or  a 
religion,  as  exists  In  England,  and  that  the 
amendment  w.xs  not  Intended  Uj  prohibit 
iionpreferenllal  aid  to  all  religions'  This 
view  has  been  vigorouoly  argued  by  .s.>me 
scholars  For  pre.sent  puri>>«es  it  is  suiTl- 
clenl  U)  note  that  It  w:us  presented  to  and 
con.«!idered  by  the  Sui)reine  Court  In  McCul- 
twn  v  Board  of  Education,  supra  While  it 
might  be  argued  that  Justice  Reetl  adopted 
this  view  in  his  dissent.  It  Is  plain  that  the 
eight  oUier  members  of  the  C'lurt  rejected  it 
The  question  is  not  open  l:>day 

The  McCoUum  case  involved  the  consiitu- 
tlonallly  of  the  system  of  •  rele:is«l  time" 
ad  .ptr<l  In  Champaign.  Ill  Under  an  ar- 
r.mgement  made  with  various  religious 
falth.i.  represenUtives  of  lhof.e  faiths  were 
permitted  to  offer  clas&es  In  rellgloiis  Instruc- 
tion In  the  public  schfxjis  The  classes  were 
held  once  n  week  fi^r  30  minutes  In  the  lower 
grades  and  45  In  the  higher  grades  1  he 
teachers  were  not  paid  by  the  public  school 
auth'>rltte<!.  and  the  cl.isses  were  attended 
only  by  students  whose  parents  had  re- 
quested It  Students  who  did  n.jl  cho<..se  the 
program  continued  their  secular  studies  In 
other  cl.vs."«rooms  Justice  Black  writing  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  stated  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  clearly  prohibited  by  the 
holding  In  Everson- 

"The  foregoing  facta,  without  reference  to 
others   that   appear   In   the  record,  show  the 
use   of   tax-supfxirted    proj^erty    for   religious 
Instruction    and    the    close    ci^Kjperallon    be- 
tween the  vhfK)l  authorities  and  the  religious 
council    In    promoting    religious    education 
TTie    o|)eratlon    of     the     States    compulsory 
education    lystem    thus    assists    and    Is    Inte- 
grated   with    the    program    of    rellgloxis    in- 
struction   i-nrrled    on    by    separate    religious 
sects      Pupils    compelled    by    law    to    go    to 
sch(K)l    for  .secular  education   are   released   In 
part  from   their  legal   duty   upon    the  condi- 
tion   that    they   attend    the   religious   classes 
This  Is  beyond   all   question   a  utilization   of 
the   tax-esUbllshed   and   tax-sui<j>orted    pub- 
lic  schfRW  system   to  aid   religious  groups   to 
spread  their  faith       And  It  falls  .squarely  un- 
der   the    ban    of    the    1st    aniendnieut    i  made 
applicable  to  the  States   by   the   14th  i    as   we 
Interperted    It    In    Everson    v     Hoard    of   Edu- 
cation    •    •    •  •   ,333  US,  at   209  210.. 
He  went  on  to  state 

Kecognizing  that  the  Illinois  program  is 
biirred  by  the  1st  and  Uth  amendments  If 
we  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  both  by  the 
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•  S<-e  J  M  O  Neill  Religl,.n  and  Education 
Under  the  Omstltutlon"  (1949».  TTie  use  of 
the  O'Neill  thesis  by  coun.sel  in  the  McCol- 
lum  case  is  referred  to  in  PfefTer,  "Church 
and  State  Something  Less  Than  Separation," 
19  U    of  Chi    L    Rev    1,  2   i  1951  i. 


majority  and  the  minority  In  the  Everson 
case,  counsel  fur  the  respondents  challenge 
those  views  as  dicta  and  urge  that  we  recon- 
sider and  repudiate  them.  They  argue  that 
historically  the  1st  amendment  was  intended 
lo  lorbid  only  Government  preference  of 
(uie  rtrllglon  over  another,  not  an  Impartial 
g>)veriin'iental  assistance  of  all  religions.  In 
addition  they  ask  that  we  distinguish  or 
overrule  our  holding  In  the  Everson  case 
that  the  14ih  amendment  made  the  'es- 
t  ibhsiiment  of  religluu'  clause  of  the  1st 
amendment  applicable  as  a  prohibition 
against  the  States.  Af:er  giving  full  consid- 
eration to  the  arguments  presented  we  are 
unable  to  accejjt  either  of  these  contentions" 
(Id  ,  at  211  I  ■ 

Zoriich  v  Clauson.  supra,  is  the  last  case 
In  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  considered 
the  esLablishment  of  religion"  prohibition. 
It  also  involved  "relea-sed  time."  There  the 
(ilan  permitted  students  actually  to  be  re- 
le.ised  from  the  putlic  schools  at  their 
parents'  request  in  orcer  to  obtain  religious 
i.'istruclion  elsewhere.  The  churches  par- 
iicipailng  reptirted  to  'he  schools  the  names 
of  children  released  fri m  school  who  did  not 
appear  for  religious  instruction.  In  a  6-to-3 
decision,  the  Court  concluded  that  there  was 
no  element  of  coercior.  in  the  plan  and  that 
the  only  issue  Involved  was  whether  public 
•cht>ols  may  excuse  those  who  wish  to  wor- 
ship or  obtain  religious  instruction.  The 
principles  i^f  the  earlier  cases  were,  however, 
carefully  preserved.     The  Court  stated: 

"Government  may  not  finance  religious 
groups  nor  undertake  religious  Instruction 
iwir  blend  secular  anii  sectarian  education 
nor  use  .secular  institutions  to  force  one  or 
some  religion  on  any  person.  But  we  find 
no  Constitutional  requirement  which  makes 
It  necessary  lor  government  to  be  hostile  to 
religion  and  \o  throw  Its  weight  against 
etT oris  to  widen  the  effective  scope  of  reli- 
gious influence  The  Government  must  be 
neutral  when  it  comes  to  competition  be- 
tween see's  It  may  not  thrust  any  sect  on 
any  person  It  may  not  make  a  religious 
observance  compulsory  It  may  not  coerce 
anyone  to  attend  church,  to  observe  a  re- 
ligious holiday,  or  to  Uikc  religious  instruc- 
tion. But  It  can  clo.«e  Its  doors  or  suspend 
Its  Lperatlons  as  to  those  who  want  to  re- 
pair to  their  religious  sanctuary  for  worship 
or  instruction  No  more  than  that  is  under- 
taken  here"    (343  US    314). 

In  separate  dlsse.its  Justices  Black,  Frank- 
furter, and  Jackson  said  that  since  In  effect 
the  machinery  of  the  State  was  being  used 
to  provide  pupils  to  religious  groups,  the 
pliui  was  constitutloriBlly  Indistinguishable 
irom   th.u    held   invalid    In  McCollum. 

The  majority  opinion,  while  emphasizing 
that  ours  is  a  rellgic  us  Nation,  with  pro- 
found religious  traditions  affecting  and  in- 
te!inlngling  with  secular  activities  (id.,  at 
an  314i,  does  not  alrandon  the  basic  view 
of  the  first  amendment  adopted  in  Everson 
and  McCollum  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  opinion  evidenced  a  somewhat  more 
flexible  attitude  toward  problems  of  separa- 
tion 

The  State  court  ci.ses  which  have  been 
decided  since  Everson  have  interpreted  that 
c.ise  and  McColKim  a'ld  Zorach  as  preclud- 
ing use  of  public  funds  to  pay  tuition  at 
sectarian  schools  i4/'noTjd  v.  Day,  197  Va. 
419.  89  SE  2d  851  (195B),  held  that  State 
payments  to  sectarlnr  elementary  and  sec- 
ondarv    schools    for    the    education    of    war 


In  his  concurring  opinion,  Justice  Frank- 
f  irter  also  made  It  clear  that  "the  Ist  and 
14th  amendments  have  a  secular  reach  far 
more  penetrating  in  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
enunent  than  merely  to  forbid  an  'estab- 
lished church"  (id.,  at  213).  Justice  Jack- 
s m  who.  In  a  separate  concurrence  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  standing  of  the  complainant 
and  the  scope  of  the  relief  granted,  concurred 
In  this  opinion. 


orphans  violated  the  first  amendment  be- 
cause such  payments  utilize — 

"Public  funds  to  support  religious  in- 
stitutions contrary  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Everson.  •  •  •  It  affords  sectarian 
groups  an  invaluable  aid  In  that  It  helps 
to  provide  pupils  for  their  religious  classes 
through  use  of  the  State's  compulsory  pub- 
lic school  machinery.  *  •  •  It  compels  tax- 
payers to  contribute  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  religious  opinions  which  they  may 
not  believe"   (89  SE.  2d.  at  858). 

Swart  v.  South.  Burlington  Town  School 
District,  167  A.  2d  514  (Vt.,  (1961)  ).  involved 
a  school  district  which  did  not  maintain  a 
high  school.  Pursuant  to  statute  the  par- 
ents were  permitted  to  choose  schools,  and 
the  district  paid  the  tuition.  Under  this 
plan  it  made  tuition  payments  to  Catholic 
high  schools.  The  court  read  the  Everson, 
McColliun,  and  Zorach  cases  as  raising  the 
following  question,  which  it  ansivered 
afllrmatively : 

"Does  the  payment  of  tuition  to  a  reli- 
gious denominational  school  by  a  public  en- 
tity finance  religious  instruction,  to  W3rk  a 
fusion  of  secular  and  sectarian  education?" 
(167  A.  2d,  at  5201. 

The  court,  although  noting  that  the  dis- 
trict did  not  maintain  a  public  high  school. 
that  the  Catholic  schools  involved  had  been 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 
and  that  non-Catholic  students  were  not 
required  to  attend  religious  instruction. 
concluded,  nevertheless,  that  the  first 
omendment  had  been  violated 

The  foregoing  two  cases  are  the  only  State 
court  declsloi-is  since  Everson  that  have  dealt 
with  the  payment  of  tuition  to  sect:.arian 
schools.  Both  hold  such  payments  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  basis  of  that  authority. 
Other  State  cases,  however,  have  sustained 
payments  to  other  types  of  sectarian  institu- 
tions in  specialized  circumstances.  Tlius, 
payments  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  neglected  and  dependent  children  ui  de- 
nominational homes  and  institutions  were 
upheld  because  they  were  considered  as  re- 
imbursement rather  than  a  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  prohibited  by  the  State  constitu- 
tion (Schade  v.  Allegheny  County  Institu- 
tion District.  386  Pa.  507,  126  A  2d  911 
(1956)  ).  Payments  to  sectarian  institutions 
have  also  been  Justified  where  the  funds 
were  used  exclusively  for  public  purposes 
and  the  institution  merely  operated  as  a 
conduit  for  those  purposes.  In  Opinion  of 
the  Justices.  99  N.H.  519.  113  A  2d  114 
(1955),  there  was  involved  a  proposed  New 
Hampshire  law  which  would  have  provided 
annual  grants-in-aid  to  hospitals  in  the  State 
offering  nurses'  training.  This  aid  v.-ould 
have  gone  only  to  charitable  hospital.';,  in- 
cluding sectarian  ones  which  did  not  dis- 
criminate on  the  basis  of  the  religion  of 
either  students  or  patients.  Holding  that 
the  grant  program  would  not  violate  either 
the  first  amendment  or  Its  New  Hampshire 
equivalent,  the  court  stated  : 

"The  purpose  of  the  grant  *  •  •  is  neither 
to  aid  any  particular  sect  or  denomination 
nor  all  denominations,  but  to  further  the 
teaching  of  the  science  of  nursing.  •  •  ■■  The 
aid  Is  available  to  all  hospitals  offering  train- 
ing in  nursing  without  regard  to  the  aus- 
pices under  which  they  are  conducted  or 
to  the  religious  beliefs  of  their  managements, 
so  long  as  the  aid  Is  used  for  nurses'  train- 
ing 'and  for  no  other  instruction  or  pur- 
pose'. •  •  •  If  some  denomination  incidental- 
ly derives  a  benefit  through  the  release  of 
other  funds  for  other  uses,  this  result  1;3  im- 
material. •  •  •  A  hospital  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  a  religious  denomination  v.'hlch 
receives  funds  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  acts  merely  as  a  conduit  for  the?  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  for  training  which 
serves  exclusively  the  public  purpose  of  pub- 
lic health  and  is  completely  devoid  of  sec- 
tarian doctrine  and  purposes. 


"Tlie  fuiidamental  proposition  that  public 
moneys  shall  be  used  for  a  public  purpose 
only  has  not  prevented  the  use  of  private 
institutions  as  a  conduit  to  accomplish  the 
public  objectives"   (113  A.  2d,  at  116).' 

The  Everson,  McCollum,  and  Zorach  cases 
have  also  inspired  a  large  body  of  scholarly 
comment.  Appendix  A  is  a  representative 
bibliography  of  such  comment.  In  appendix 
B  we  shall  briefly  describe  some  of  the  repre- 
sentative views  contained  in  such  comment, 

nx 

The  relevant  criteria 

The  foregoing  review  suggests  the  relevancy 
of  several  considerations  In  determining 
the  constitutional  reach  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  public  funds  and  public 
property  may  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  any  or  all  religions.  In  the 
Everson  and  McCoUum  cases,  it  has  un- 
equivocally rejected  the  historical  argument, 
whatever  its  merits,  that  the  establishment 
clause  merely  forbids  State  favoritism  among 
religions. 

The  initial  incjuiry,  therefore,  must  be 
whether  a  given  legislative  proposal  Is  hoii- 
estly  designed  to  serve  an  otherwise  legiti- 
mate public  purpose  and  is  not  a  mere 
subterfuge  for  religious  support.  Applica- 
tion of  the  test  is  not  always  easy.  In  the 
Everson  case  the  majority  characterized  the 
New  Jersey  law  as  related  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  chUdren — a  legitimate  public  con- 
cern. It  was  likened  to  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion services,  concededly  legitimate  bene- 
fits to  religious  institutions,  incidental 
to  the  larger  public  interest  (330  U.S.,  at 
16-18).  The  dissenters  viewed  the  statute 
difXerenily.  They  pointed  out  that,  contrary 
to  the  Court's  interpretation,  it  discrimi- 
nated against  other  private  schools.  And  all 
four  dissenting  Justices  characterized  the 
statute  as  having  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
child  to  school — an  indispensable  part  of  his 
education — rather  than  protecting  his  health 
and  safety.  Indeed,  the  characterization 
largely  decided  the  case  for  both  majority 
and  minority.  Justice  Black  for  the  major- 
ity suggested  that  once  the  characteriza- 
tion is  made  in  his  fashion.  It  might  well  be 
a  violation  of  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
free  exercise  clause  of  the  first  to  discrimi- 
nate on  religious  grounds. 

This  analysis  is  confirmed  by  McCollum 
where  the  Court  forbade  the  use  of  public 
school  facilities  for  religious  Instruction  dur- 
ing "released  time."  Here  there  could  be  no 
possible  public  purpose  except  to  assist  and 
support  religious  education — a  purpose  the 
Court  found  proscribed  by  the  first  amei-id- 
ment." 

The  existence  of  a  bona  fide  legislative 
purpose  does  not,  however,  validate  a  meas- 
ure irrespective  of  any  collateral  benefit  that 
might  be  rendered  to  a  religious  Institution. 
Assume  a  legitimate  public  purpose  not  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly  related  to  religious  sup- 
port,   as    in    the    concededly    constitutional 


"  A  similar  early  holding  by  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  Is  Bradficld  v,  Roberts,  175  U.S.  291 
(1899).  There  the  Court  held  that  the  first 
ameiidment  did  not  preclude  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
entering  into  a  contract  with  an  eleemosy- 
nary corporation  organized  by  Catholic  sisters 
for  the  construction  of  buildings  to  be 
operated  as  part  of  the  hospital. 

"In  the  McCoUum  case,  the  Court  stated: 
"Here  not  only  are  the  State's  tax-supported 
public  school  buildings  used  for  the  dis- 
semination of  religious  doctrines.  The  State 
also  affords  sectarian  groups  an  invaluable 
aid  in  that  It  helps  to  provide  pupils  for 
their  religious  classes  through  use  of  the 
State's  compulsory  public  school  machinery. 
This  Is  not  separation  of  church  and  state" 
(333  U.S..  at  212). 
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exampICo  cited  in  Everson— police,  ftre.  sew- 
age, and  (on  Everson's  a&umptlons)  trnn';- 
portaUou  Could  It  properly  be  contendprt. 
f  r  ex.uuple,  that  since  Improving  educa- 
i;-:i-;  standards  generally  Is  a  legUimatr" 
public  purpose,  any  progr»in  which  has  thn: 
:or  an  objective  Is  constitutional  Irre-pootivc 
uf  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
itir.-nrtmenf  If  the  objective  Is  legltimato. 
are  the  benefits  bestowed  on  reltgldus  «i~hon:T 
alwnys  and  necessarily  "Incidental"''  We 
thitiic  not.  riif  end  can..  >t  alw.iys  ju.s'.iy 
the  means.  And  where  Uie  Diean.s  enip!n\ril 
re.uit  in  fart  in  support  of  religMus  institu- 
tions, the  constitutional  Judgment  cnnnoi 
be  avoided 

The  pmhiem  area,  then.  Is  with  regard  ti 
legislation  which  has  a  constltunon.illy 
legitimate  public  purpose  but  which  at  the 
same  time  has  the  additional  sld-^  effect  of 
beneiitini!}  a  re'.lglnjr.  Institution  This  was 
the  problem  raised  by  Everson.  and  the  di'- 
ftculty  of  Its  resr-iutlon  is  evidenced  both  by 
the  5  4  division  of  the  Court  Itself  nr^l  the 
widespread  comment  It  engendered  Hnw  is 
tlie  line  '.>j  be  drawn  between  wh.tt  is  pro- 
scribed and  what  Is  permissible?  Once  i 
benefit  to  a  rellglouf,  Institution  is  conceded, 
wh.^t  are  the  rele/ant  criteria  for  deter- 
minln^  that  It  Is  merely  "Incidental" '  Wlhn* 
f.actors  are  to  be  taken  Into  account  and 
evaluated' 

.^s  Justice  D<)Uglas  acknowledkced  In 
Zorach,  we  live  in  a  culture  and  society  in 
which  religion  has  played  and  continues  to 
play  a  vital  role  It  Is  not  pos.^lb.e  to 
separate  re!lt»1on  completely  from  other  as- 
pects of  life  and  the  Constitution  does  not 
reqLilre  the  Impossible.  There  m:iT  be  no 
wholly  logical  distinction  between  tax  ex- 
emption of  religious  property  and  covern- 
men'-al  grant.s  to  construct  religious  "diflreo 
Yet  the  whole  history  of  church  and  st.i»p 
and  the  constitutional  policy  emb'xlu-d  in 
the  first  amendment  put  tax  exempMon  and 
grants  at  opposite  poles."'  Neither  the  ma- 
jority nor  dissen'prs  In  Everson  could  suk- 
gest  an  easy  workable  rule  of  thumb  ag  unst 
which  to  measure  all  governmental  aid  But 
hist<->ry  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
the  Judicial  decisions,  and  past  practices  do 
furnish  !»n  understanding  of  the  criteria  that 
are  relev  mt  to  a  Judgment 

1  How  c!r«ely  Is  the  benefit  reKi'tvi  to 
the  relikfi.ius  a.speots  of  the  Instltutiou  aided' 
We  art*  here  c.  nr««rned.  as  previously,  with 
the  underlying  problem  of  dlstingiiishlne 
aid  to  the  public  generally  or  general  classes 
thereof,  from  aid  to  religion  In  particular 
As  the  fire  police,  and  sewage  eramplps 
Indicate  chiifches  and  other  rellgiou.s  insti- 
tutions mav  receive  benefits  In  their  c.ipacl- 
tles  as  meniljfrs  ..f  rlie  general  public  and 
as  proporty  owners  Tlie  ConstUuti,,n  does 
rot  require  that  they  be  dIsrrt.Tilnated 
against  or  be  excluded  from  a  general  cl,iss 
conceptually  and  f  u  tually  unconnected  with 
religion,  l  e.,  property  owners"  So,  too  a 
church  or  chur.  h  school  may  receive  tax 
exemption  when  classified  with  others  as 
nnnpro.nt  org  iniza-inns.  Agiin  it  meets  tiie 
group  crlteri.i  ind  -here  is  no  cun..t  itutlon.il 
oblK'ation  to  excUide  it  from  benefits  com- 
mon to  the  c;.v.ss  Similarly.  It  may  be  said 
validly  that  children,  as  surh.  constitute  a 
cla.ss  which  is  a  pr^  per  object  of  general  wel- 
fare legislation  Tac  State  iias  a  legitimate 
conc?rn  with  their  health,  their  safety,  and. 
indeed,  their  education.  It  may  extend 
fln.mclal  assistance  In  various  ways  t<i 
achieve   these  ends      But   where  this  .a.'^si.st- 


"  See  Paulsen.  "  Preff  rment  of  Rellg.  us  Ir;- 
sUti'tion  in  Tax  and  Labor  Legislation.  '  14 
Law  and  Contemp  Prob.  144.  147  152  i  l!)40i. 
Van  Alaiyne,  Ta.x  Exemption  of  Church 
Pn.nertv."  20  Ohio  St  L.J.  4t^l  (ly59,.  note. 
49  Colum    L   Hev    9'jH  (1948i 

•  The  saiue  could  be  said  of  acctjrdiiu'  the 
benefits  of  State  Incorporation  l..ws  to 
churches. 


ance  Is  also  assistance  to  a  religious  institu- 
tion, the  me.ms  become  crucial  One  horn 
if  tiic  constitutional  dilen.ma  is  that  the 
^tatc  may  aid  a  child  to  achieve  a  sound 
l)ody  and  a  sound  mind,  the  other  Is  that 
the  State  may  not  nid  the  religion.^  instruc- 
tion of  a  child 

To  adopt  without  qua'Irlcation  the  Ih^orv 
that  whatever  bencnts  the  child  Is  Ip.so 
:Vict<-)  const '.tiK Ion  il  is  'o  l.^nor**  the  obverse 
prohibition.  It  ei'her  pro- cs  too  mucii  or 
provc-=;  ii'  tiling  n'  .al!  'I'he  i^rur":  1  ';uc^'.of\ 
then  b' com'*s  separntipiT  the  p^rT-iisslbli^ 
from  th"  nn'hlblt'xi  the  eduiational  func- 
M'  n    from    tie   n  iielivis   rme 

The  f-le  re.ct  case  is  across  the  board  aid. 
whlcii  necessarl'y  incUides  Items  of  aid  that 
are  c.osolv  re.  ite<l  to  the  religious  funct.on. 
No  senarii'loi  is  even  attempted,  and  there- 
fore general  State  erant-s  to  sectarian  etlu- 
catl  1  would  s«  em  V'  be  plainly  j^rohibited 
Public  scl.ivils  have  fv:ready  t>e»Mi  con.stitu- 
rionilly  pr  iMl);tcd  fr'-m  pro-.idlng  class- 
roonia  for  religion--.  Instruction  during  re- 
leased time  at  no  me.isurable  cost  to  tlie 
public  pur  e  A  fortiori  the  Oo- ernnient  Is 
prohibited  fr  mi  granting  funds  to  sectarian 
srh  j(,i:.-,  wh.ch  Would,  directly  or  .ndi-ectly. 
serve  the  same  prohibited  use 

Milli.  school  lunch,  medical  in  pcction  and 
.'crvices,  and  such  like  do  not  raise  substan- 
tial problems  because  they  do  not  closely 
tie  in  wun  tiie  religious  funclum  served 
The  Suprtmo  Court  h.is  put  iran.sportailoii 
in  the  same  category.  True,  all  such  pro- 
prams  make  the  sectarian  school  mure  at- 
tractive educationally  than  it  Wuuld  other- 
wise be  But  Uie  Coustituilon  does  ni>t  re- 
((uire  the  Suite  to  handicap  religious  inatl- 
tuiioiis  <)T  force  parents  to  prejudice  their 
children  3  lieaith  m  exercUlng  their  coiutl- 
tutiunally  protected  riglit  to  a  sectarian 
education 

The  'iaine  priiiciple  may.  perhaps,  be  ex- 
tended to  lextbo<jks  lor  the  use  of  Individual 
students  where  the  books  in  fiuesllon  are 
common  to  the  secular  and  sectarian  edu- 
cational systems.  '  It  miglit  also  be  ex- 
tended to  s«.'tne  e<iuiprnent.  or  pussibiy  to 
facilities,  designed  for  special  purpu<>e» 
totally  unconnected  with  the  reilgioua  func- 
tion of  the  scho^ils. 

How  far  tins  type  of  .isiutance.  unques- 
tionably of  beneht  to  the  sectarian  school, 
can  go  cannot  be  coiiclosively  stated.  Un- 
a. oidably  we  are  dealing  here  with  matters 
of  degree.  SUite  court  cases  indicate  that 
It  may  be  possible  to  make  a  tenable  dis- 
tinction between  aid  to  scctArian  hxpitrtl.H 
md  aid  to  sectarli-ai  achools  •  The  Supreme 
Court  put  triinspoftation  a:  the  outer  Unuu 
of  tiie  constitutionally  permissible  Th<»« 
who  see  no  distinction  between  traiiaporta- 
lion  and  any  other  form  of  assistance  wbat- 
soc.er  should  keep  |n  mind  that,  apparently, 
the  Court  did 

2  Of  what  economic  KlgniAcance  la  ttie 
benefit' 

The  spectrum  of  monetary  benefit*  begins 
w.th  an  outright  grant  and  movea  through 
various  loan  arr;ingements  to  the  most  lim- 
ited form  of  assLitancc,  the  contract  lor 
speciuetl  services. 

The  benefits  of  a  grant  are  clear.  8lg- 
nincant  support  is  provided  to  the  recipient 
Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  required  re- 
payment enables  the  recipient  to  free  lia 
own  funds  lor  any  purpoBes.  including  thoae 
which  directly  support  religious  aApects  of 
the  Institution 

A    loan    confers    econ.  mic    benefit    of    lesa 
degree   but  n  it  of  a  different  quaJlty  than  a 
grant.     A   loan  repreaenu  a  grant  of  credit 
When  made  at  a  rite  of  interest  below  wliat 


'-See  PfefTer,  Chur  h  bt.ite  and  Free  lorn 
( 1953)  .  at  474  475 

'See  f<j<~>lnote  4.  supra 

•'See,  for  ex;;mp;e.  Opinion  of  the  Juhtl.  es. 
supra,  cf.  Schidf  v  AlUghtny  CoMnlry  I'istx- 
tulion  District,  supra. 


1^  nonr.nlly  nval!,;b!e  to  the  borrower  It  r.lso 
lons'ltutes  a  grant  nf  tlif  Interest  p-wmcnts 
which  .are  saved  Whatever  the  interest  rate. 
the  iendlnct  of  credit  c:\n  be  analogiyied  t/i 
the  lenrllng  of  a  cln.osroom  proscrltjed  in  the 
Mc(  ilium  rase      While  the  E-.crson  case  d.rt 

tulk    about    th  >   expenditure    of    tax    mon s 

•  us  c  nstl'utmg  the  prnscrlbt'd  eoi^durt  m'-- 
Coi.utn  did  nor  iiivo;-,e  anv  exi)endlture,  nnfl 
'herei  >re     Is    closer    to    the    loan    situ.itlon 

■'h''  !'Vidli.g  of  pub'lc  property  and  the  l.-ifl- 
ing  f  p  ihli.-  rrrfii'  seem  Indlst mgulsha'o  e 
.us  forms  of  >.:f>-.  crnroent.ii  assistance  Anrl 
HI  the  Z'>racU  ca-e  Justi  e  Douelas  fjvak- 
Ing      for      the     majorltv       expre-slv      sf'afd 

Government     mav      n"t      finance     re;iglou 
;:■  '"Ps     •   /    •  ■    (  lij    u  .^     in  1      It    IS   our 
\lew  that  the  stmemcnt    admittedly  dictum 
w.\s    not    coufiti.d    to    ifrint    aafistance 

It  is  nl'o  irnportant  to  recognire  that  tli- 
measurfmei.t  of  ec  inomlr  v  due  if  n-it  ncc- 
es.«arlly  thi-  same  fn  m  the  st:indp.iint  oi  tnt* 
•oven  mental  doi  ,r  and  the  private  re- 
cipient While  n  I'.m  at  .«!li.'htly  ah,  .ve  the 
prevailln::  rate  of  (iovrrnment  borrowm- 
might  Involve  no  ecoi^.omlc  loss  from  the 
.'tandpoint  of  taxpayers,  it  mii-hf  nonethi- 
'e'-s.  be  of  n.'-AsursMe  economic  assl- t-,,^f.e 
to  a  private  Institution  unable  to  secure 
r-^nsonahlc  rndit  from  non-Cio-.-ernmf  nt 
sources 

Also  relrvnr.t  Is  whether  the  a.-^sLstancc 
pro7idet|  en.ihles  a  private  institution  to  free 
It-;  own  fund.«  f. tr  unrestrlrtid  pun>osrs  To 
the  extent  that  this  o<cur8.  the  ecf)nom:c 
benefit  becomes  the  type  of  ncrcss-the- 
bonrd  awl-tance  which  Inevitably  arslrtj 
reltTiotis  purposes  Unless  a  grant  Is  ear- 
marked for  a  speeiflr  purpofp  which  w  u  d 
not  otherwise  be  undertaken  by  the  recipi- 
ent.  a  prant  program  is  more  likely  than 
a  loan  prnirram  to  have  the  effect  of  rc- 
le.arlng  funds  for  constitutionally  lmi>er- 
mlsslble  ;)urp<5ses 

When  the  Government  makes  contracts 
for  Initiation  of  particular  studies  or  grants 
for  undertaking  particular  research,  any 
benefit  to  a  rell.'luis  institution  seems  t.Kj 
remote  to  be  conititutionally  proscribed. 
t'nlike  an  across-the-bonrd  graut  f(.r 
edu  atlon  or  an  unrestricted  i;rant  for 
craAKroom  constnictlon  and  teacher  salaries, 
'uch  programs  are  primarily  t(j  serve  u  spe- 
rlal  c.overnmentfll  Interest,  and  the  size  of 
the  fee  or  frant  \x  closely  related  to  the  cost 
of  the  pro^iram  In  such  cases  the  religions 
l>enents  seem  remote  and  Incidental  Al- 
tj-rnatlrcs  would  require  a  preference  tu 
•'cu'.ir  in  titutions  which  in  many  in*tance.i 
might  be  less  well  equipped  to  carry  out  the 
required   research 

3  To  what  exu-ut  Ia  the  selection  of  Uie 
Institutions  receiving  beneiit-s  ditrrmii.id 
by  Oovcrnmenf 

T)iere  U  an  im^  rirti.i  il.iTert -.i  «•  l.riwj-cn 
Rovernmrnt.aI  pro.r.mih  i',.ni  .  .d  iii  Mtutlor.s 
OS  such  (including  .rctanan  .nil  tutlousi  or 
.:ld  them  on  behalf  uf  all  their  studfnts 
and.  on  the  other  h*nd.  pr  >«;rams  Uist  aid 
a  small  number  of  nelerted  si  uieni.-  whote 
choice  of  ln.-tltutu>n  alone  result'  i;.  !  ••nt- 
flt  to  a  •I'ctarian  school.  In  the  r..rmrr 
case  Uie  aid  to  sectarian  institutions  Is  nn 
automatic  consequence  of  Oovernmeiit  ai - 
tlon;  In  the  latter,  it  is  a  matter  of  chance 
so  far  as  CJovrrnment  Is  (•r>ncerned 

Under  t)ie  original  OI  bill,  each  Indi- 
vidual selected  tiie  institution  he  wished 
to  attend,  although  the  Government  made 
the  tultl-jn  p.yment  directly  to  the  institu- 
tion. If  the  Government  had  selected  the 
Institution,  however  It  would  obviously  ha. c 
presented  a  very  rti.Terent  situation,  and  tlie 
mode  of  selection  wou!d  have  been  more 
relev.int  than  the  Ideiitlty  of  the  payee  of 
the  G   vernment  check 

A  pri>gram  ot  finani  lal  aid  to  qualified 
stuileuta  attending  InsilluUons  of  Uielr 
choice  to  carry  out  a  public  policy  of  aa^lhl- 
Ing  unusuailv  able  students  to  develop  their 
full  potentialities,  or  to  encourage  study  in 
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!-ubJectB  where  there  la  a  shortage  of  ade- 
rjii.Lteiy  trained  persons  to  serve  national 
needs,  does  not  seem  to  raise  a  serlotu  ques- 
tion. The  support  which  a  particular  re- 
ligious institution  might  receive  would  de- 
;  end  upon  the  student's  choice  and  wotild 
>eein.  therefore,  both  indirect  and  Inci- 
dental From  the  governmental  viewpoint 
It  would  depend  upon  chance,  not  govern- 
mental decision.  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  constitutional  significance  to  the  fact 
ihat.  like  other  problems  of  probability,  some 
statistical  prediction  might  be  possible  of 
!u)w  much  aid  particular  religious  Institu- 
tions might  receive.  Only  if  selective  stand- 
.ifds  of  eligibility  of  recipients  were  to  be 
\irtually  abandoned  so  that  all  college  stu- 
dents were  eligible  would  the  program  appear 
,1  disguised  method  of  assisting  all  colleges. 
including  sectarian  ones.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem there  would  be  no  fundamental  dlffer- 
ince  between  the  award  of  scholarahlpe  and 
direct  payments  to  colleges  on  a  per  capita 
basis  A  program  so  equivalent  to  direct 
subsidy  would  transcend,  we  believe,  the 
constitutional    prohibition. 

Everson  put  some  emphasis  on  who  re- 
(  eived  the  assistance,  student  or  Institution. 
From  this  it  has  been  argued  that  while 
a.sslstance  to  the  Institution  Itself  is  pro- 
hibited, assistance  to  the  student  Is  more 
likely  permissible,  even  though,  function- 
ally viewed,  a  similar  purpose  Is  served.  This 
view  overstates  the  significance  of  form 
alone  We  believe  that  who  receives  the 
benefit  is  Imjxjrtitnt  only  where  form  serves 
a  substantive  end  The  examples  above  Il- 
lustrate that  It  Is  not  simply  the  identity  of 
the  payee  which  Is  the  determinant  of 
constitutionality 

4.  What  alternatUe  means  are  available 
to  accomplish  the  legislative  objective  with- 
out resulting  In  the  religious  l>eneAta  ordi- 
narily prt*crlbed"  Could  these  benefits  be 
avoided  or  minimized  without  defeating  tiie 
legislative  purpose  or  witlicut  running  afoul 
of  other  constitutional  objections? 

Within  this  category,  where  the  constltu- 
tioiial  significance  of  Incidental  religious 
.isslstance  Is  dlsccunted  In  part  by  neces- 
sity, one  could  include  many  of  the  tradi- 
tional benefits  '  received  by  church  organi- 
zations; for  example,  police  protection,  fire 
protection,  and  sewage  disposal,  although 
these  could  also  be  Justified  by  other  criteria 
suggested  at>ove  The  point  is  that  protec- 
tion of  health  and  safety  within  the  com- 
niunity  cannot  reasonably  be  accomplished 
without  including  religious  institutions 
\Mthln  the  class  ol  beneficiaries.  Further- 
more, to  exclude  religious  Institutions  from 
the  class  benefited  would  probably  be  vlola- 
ti'.e  of  the  first  amendment  as  tending  to 
prohibit  freedom  vl  worship  and  of  the  due 
priK-esh  clauie  as  .an  unreasonable  classifica- 
tion. 

Another  illustration  of  the  criterion  here 
applied  lies  In  the  ( tnployment  of  chaplains 
and  the  con.'^tructlon  of  churches  and  places 
of  worship  by  the  Armed  Forces  The  pur- 
po.se  of  employing  chaplains  Is  related  to 
the  morale  and  discipline  of  the  forces,  and 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  army  could  ef- 
fectively perform  its  military  functions  with- 
out making  provisions  for  the  moral  welfare 
of  the  troops  In  the  context  of  military 
operations,  thn-  purpose  can  be  effectuated 
only  by  active  .issistanCe  on  the  part  of  the 
G>)vernment 

Conversely  to  refuse  to  facilitate  religious 
activities  would  be  to  throw  the  power  of 
the  Government  against  religion,  not  to 
maintain  neutrality  To  make  it  legally  or 
iaciually  impossible  for  a  soldier  to  worship 
freely  and  to  fall  to  adjust  military  neces- 
sity to  religious  freedom,  within  reasonable 
limitations,  would  itself  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Here.  It  seems,  history  and  constitu- 
tional theory  require  cooperation  of  church 
and  state  not  to  breach,  but  rather  to  pre- 
serve, the    wall  of  separation."    Soldiers  may 


not  be  coerced  into  church  attendance,  but 
making  church  attendance  possible  cannot, 
under  the  facts  of  military  organization,  be 
constitutionally  proscribed.  And  the  differ- 
ence between  using  public  facilities  within 
the  armed  services  and  permitting  the  use 
of  public  facilities  in  the  released  time 
school  cases  is  found  in  the  different  de- 
mands of  military  life  and  the  life  of  school 
children  in  a  typical  American  community. 

The  'Everson  case  Itself  provides  an  ex- 
ample, for  once  It  has  been  determined  that 
the  legislative  purpose  relates  to  the  safety 
and  health  of  children.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  It  could  be  accomplislied  without  in- 
cluding all  children. 

One  final  example  where  the  practicalities 
are  relevant  is  the  GI  bill.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  readjustment  of  veterans  to 
civilian  life  by  making  It  possible  for  them 
to  continue  their  education.  To  have  con- 
ditioned their  benefits  on  attendance  at  a 
secular  Institution  would  have  been  im- 
practical in  view  of  the  number  of  veterans 
and  the  limited  educational  resources  avail- 
able. In  view  of  the  short-range  duration 
and  urgency  of  the  program,  the  construc- 
tion of  adequate  additional  facilities  would 
have  been  Impractical  if  not  Impossible." 
Thus,  the  legitimate  legislative  purpose 
could  not  have  been  achieved  by  other  rea- 
sonable means. 

One  cannot  blink  the  difficulties  of 
applying  this  criterion,  nor  do  we  suggest 
It  is  by  any  means  conclusive.  In  some 
Instances  the  support  of  religious  institu- 
tions incident  to  a  legitimate  public  policy 
may  well  be  so  direct  and  substantial  that 
the  p>olicy  itself  may  be  legislatively  un- 
attainable despite  the  absence  of  practical 
alternatives. 

One  final  argument  made  by  propKjnents 
of  governmental  aid  to  nonprofit  private 
schools  should  be  mentioned.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  only  criterion  is  whether 
or  not  the  religious  Institution  benefits  qua 
religious  Institution  or  as  a  member  of  a 
more  general  class.  TTils  argument  seems  to 
be  directly  contrary  to  Everson  and  meets 
none  of  the  criteria  which  we  believe  are 
determinative  of  constitutionality.  This 
argument  seeks  to  avoid  the  Constitution 
rather  than  to  apply  its  terms  as  Judicially 
Interpreted.  Benefits  of  some  kinds  may  be 
conferred  upon  general  classes,  as  earlier 
suggested — property  owners,  corporations, 
and  nonprofit  organizations — but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  prohibition  of  tax-raised 
"support"  of  religious  institutions  can  be 
clrciunvented  merely  by  giving  like  support 
to  other  Institutions,  however  numerous. 

IV 

Legislative  programs  and  proposals 

Against  the  authority  and  criteria  al- 
ready discussed,  this  section  considers  legis- 
lative proposals  which  have  been  introduced 
or  which  may  possibly  be  seriously  urged. 
These  are  (a)  general  educational  grants  to 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools:  (b)  general  educational  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;    (c)    special   purpose  programs. 

(a)  General  educational  grants  to  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Federal  grants  to  sectarian  schools  for 
general  educational  purposes  would  run 
squarely  into  the  prohibitions  of  the  first 
amendment  as  interpreted  in  the  Everson. 
McCollum,  and  Zorach  cases.  Grants  for 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  general 
school  facilities  and  for  Increasing  teachers' 
salaries,  to  be  administered  by  governmental 
agencies  and  made  available  directly  to  sec- 
tarian schools,  are  the  clear  case  of  what 
is    proscribed    by    the    Constitution.      They 


meet  none  of  the  criteria  suggested  in  the 
foregoing  section.  Indeed,  if  such  grants 
would  not  violate  the  establishment  provi- 
sion of  the  first  amendment  as  judicially 
interpreted,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  form 
of  Government  aid  which  would.  Aid  by 
way  of  grants  to  sectarian  schools  could 
only  be  Justified  by  a  reversal  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  interpretation  of  the  estab- 
lishment clause  and  a  new  interpretation 
which  would  regard  it  as  merely  prohibiting 
discrimination  among  religions.  Whatever 
lis  historical  juEiiricaiion,  this  latter  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  has  been  urged  upon 
the  Court  in  the  cases  cited  and  rejected 
by  nine  .Justices  in  Everson  and  by  eight  in 
McCoUum.  While  the  tone  of  the  Zorach 
opinion  nir.y  imply  a  slight  modification  of 
the  rigid  sep  iration  doctrine  espoused  in  Mc- 
Collum,  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not  modify 
the  Court  s  e.irlier  Interpretation  of  the  es- 
tablishment provisic  n  In  any  substantial 
way.  Rather,  the  opinion  reiterates  the 
principle  that  Go\ernmcnt  may  not  finance 
religious  institutions. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  spoken,  the 
only  serious  argument  put  forward  against 
this  conclusion  rests  more  on  considera- 
tions of  fairness  than  of  law.  The  argu- 
ment is  that,  because  sectarian  schools  meet 
all  prescribed  standards  of  education  and 
because  they  contribute  significantly  to  the 
education  of  American  children,  they  should 
be  entitled  to  governmental  assistance. 
This  argument  is  bolstered  by  stating  that, 
in  effect,  the  refusal  to  grant  assistance 
to  children  attending  such  schools  consti- 
tutes a  discrimination  against  them  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and.  viewed  realisticaly,  violates  the 
mandate  of  the  first  amendment  against 
prohibiting   the  free   exercise  of  religion. 

Tlie  difficulty  with  this  viewpoint,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  consistently 
rejected  by  the  courts. ">  lies  in  the  fact  that 
students  attending  such  schools  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  free  choice.  If  the  choice  is  not 
"free"  it  is  because  of  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  individuals  making  the  choice,  not 
because  of  governmental  edict.  Since  the 
public  schools  are  open  to  all  children  with- 
out exception,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  con- 
stitutionally proscribed  discrimination  exists. 

The  prohibition  embodied  in  the  free 
exercise  provision  of  the  first  amendment  is 
only  a  prohibition  against  Goverrunent  ac- 
tion which  interferes  with  religious  free- 
dom. The  Constitvitlon  does  not  require  the 
Government  to  create  conditions  which 
make  the  free  exercise  of  religion  less  bur- 
densome financially. 

(bl  General  educational  loans  to  private 
nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


"  To  have  excluded  from  its  benefits  those 
veterans  who,  by  conscience  or  preference, 
wished  to  attend  sectarian  Institutions 
might  conceivably  have  violated  due  process. 


"  In  Swart  v.  South  Burlington  Town 
School  District.  167  A.  2d  514.  swpra,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  by  the  school  district  for 
students  attending  a  parochial  school.  In 
meeting  the  argument  stated  above,  the 
court  said  (at  pp.  520-521)  :  "Considerations 
of  equity  and  fairness  have  exerted  a  strong 
apjieal  to  temper  the  severity  of  this  man- 
date. The  price  it  demands  frequently  im- 
p>ose6  heavy  burdens  on  the  faithful  parent. 
He  shares  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
public  school  system,  yet  in  loyalty  to  his 
child  and  his  belief  seeks  religious  training 
for  the  child  elsewhere.  But  the  same  funda- 
mental law  which  protects  the  liberty  of  a 
parent  to  reject  the  public  system  In  the  in- 
terests of  his  child's  spiritual  welfare,  en- 
Joins  the  State  from  participating  in  the  re- 
ligious education  he  has  selected.  See 
Pierce  v.  Society  of  the  Sisters.  268  U.S.  510, 
45  S.  Ct    571,  69  L.  Ed.  1070,  39  A.L.R.  468. 

"Equitable  considerations,  however  com- 
pelling, cannot  override  existing  constitu- 
tional barriers.  Legislatures  and  courts  alike 
cannot  deviate  from  the  fundamental  law." 
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It  haa  been  sviggested  tliat  even  if  (grants 
to  sectarian  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  unconstitutional,  lorig-temi 
low-Interest  loans  would  not  be.  WhUe  we 
believe  ttiat  loans  constitute  a  less  substan- 
tial ddslstance  to  religion  than  outright: 
grants,  we  are  persuaded  by  the  de-^lslons 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  this  proposal  is 
no  leas  a  .'orm  of  support  than  grants  and  is 
equally  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
Loans  are  prohibited  by  the  rationale  nf  the 
Everson  decision,  and  this  conclusion  Is  re- 
inforced by  McCollum.  where  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  pr  >vi- 
slon  of  f!,issro<3ms  In  a  public  s<-ho.  .1  f,,r 
rellgl-)U3  Instruction  during  ' nS- ised 
time  ■■  "  No  measurable  cost  to  thf  CJov- 
e^nnfient  wis  involved  In  the  use  of  such 
facilities,  yet  the  Court  held  that  the  use 
nonetheless  constituted  assistance  to  re- 
ligion by  a  governmental  entity  in  violation 
of  the  establishment  prorlslon 

Low-intereit  across-the-board  construc- 
tion loans  do  provide  measurnble  economic 
benefit  to  relljilous  Institutions  Moreover 
there  Is  a  total  failure  In  this  proposal  ?  i 
distinguish  between  those  aspects  of  a  sch  >■  1 
which  are  Involved  with  religious  texchmg 
and  those  whl-h  may  not  be.  Tr. is  com- 
bination of  factors  when  applied  'a  elemen- 
tary and  sec  ;nd  iry  schools  places  the  pr.)- 
p.j8al  beyond  the  limits  of  permls  ;ble 
assistance 

(C)  Special  purpose  programs 
The  Federal  Government  at  pre.-ienf  rr- 
gages  in  a  wide  variety  of  8t.iiut.)rv '  pr,,- 
gram.s  that  h.ive  some  impact  on  .^c.irlan 
educational  Institutions.  It  Is  slpnlflcant 
that  the  great  bulk  of  Governnient-.'tyij.- 
P'>rted  prtjgrams  Is  In  fields  of  higher  educ  i- 
tion.  Examples  are  aids  for  speclallz^rl 
training:  or  research  connected  with  na- 
tional defense  public  health,  or  Iniprovi:  g 
educitional  methods;  or  loans  for  cu::et;e 
housing  facilities  or  to  permit  needy  stu- 
dents to  attend  college.  In  all  sucn  pm- 
granxs  no  direct  CMnnectlon  with  religion  i-i 
present,  '  and  the  funds  In  each  cu-e  appe.vr 
adequately  separated  from  any  rcli.^Mous 
function  to  stay  within  con-.tituti'onil 
bounds 

Existing  Federal  programs  at  the  elemen- 
tary and   secondary  level   are   less   extcnsr. e 


'■  Although  use  of  the  pressures  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  laws  was  a  factor  \:\ 
the  decuior  Zomch  Indicates  that  use  .f 
t:ie  school  facilities  tipped  the  bal.iiice 

'One  seeminK'  exception,  more  apparent 
th  m  r.jal.  ha*  been  the  aid  given  over  a 
5 -year  period  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  under  42  USC.  242a  to  th.-ee 
di.lnl'y  sch.xjis  to  develop  curricula  f.  r 
training  clergymen  In  the  recognition  and 
u:;derstandi:-.g  of  mental  lllnes.i  Ffr  the 
purrxjse  of  .such  aid,  clergymen  a:  -ng  wi'h 
te.ichers  and  lav.  yers  are  looked  uptin  as 
gr  .ups  which  frequently  deal  With  individ- 
uals in  personal  dlfHculty.  T\ie  develop- 
ment of  training  for  such  groups  presen-.^ 
an  opportunity  to  advance  the  pr.ictlr.  1 
utihisation  of  {.sychiatrlc  knowledgtv  6u.  h 
aid  Would  seem  to  fall,  therefore,  within  the 
special  purp««se  dix:trine. 

A  more  difTicult  case  is  the  program  fi)r  tlie 
d;..po3al  of  .surplus  Government  proper- v 
which  Include.s  iM^ctarlan  institutions.  Ce  - 
t  uniy.  nicuurcd  by  the  criteria  s«>t  out  '.n 
U.is  i-^emorandum,  this  piugram  haji  u\  some 
l;i..Uinceo  approa.ched  and.  It  can  be  argued. 
h.-.~,  even  txa-i.sgressed  consUtutlonal  bound- 
aries In  m-j&t  such  cases,  however,  the 
p  jpeiiy  d.spoeed  of  did  not  directly  beneht 
th?  religious  programs  and  training  in  sec- 
t.rian  scho-.ls  In  any  event  the  gener  u 
language,  'he  long  history  In  slmiUr  preced- 
ing progfims  and  the  legislative  .icquie^- 
ce.nce  In  such  dLsposal  make  quite  cleiu-  the 
intention  or  Cngress  that  sectarian  insti- 
t-itl_ns  not  be  excluded  altogether  from  the 
benefits  of  the  program. 


In  number  and  size  Typically,  such  pro- 
grams either  bear  a  clear-cut  relaf  mshlp 
to  children's  health  or  promo'e  a  spechil 
purp<«e  with  a  clear  national  defense  im- 
plication. These  programs  are  devoid  of 
any  sulwtantlal  aid  to  the  religious  func- 
tion and  such  aid  a.s  might  p.  ..salbly  occur 
Is  both  remote  and  unavoidable 

To  what  extent  a  .special  purpose  provides 
constitutional  legitlniary  to  .issistanre  to 
elementary  or  .second  iry  school.s  depends  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  specm  •  ohjectlves 
beinfc'  ad',  an  eU  are  unrelated  to  the  rellgiou.s 
a.spc;ts  of  sect.-rlan  education  Tlie  prob- 
lem Is  complicated  bc«c  tus*-  a^istance  for 
(■.le  [)Uip  isf  nriy  f : -c  lunds  whi.-h  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  it  fcr  use  to  support 
the  religious  function  and  thus,  in  effect,  in- 
directly yet  sub.st\ntiallv  support  religion  In 
violation  of  the  cst.ibliiihmei.  i  clause  A- 
the  present  time  the  NHtion.iI  Ueicnso  VA\i- 
calion  Act  pernuta  the  US  Commissioner  o! 
EducatK.n  to  n.  ike  it  ins  to  private  schoo.b 
U)  acquire  science  m  ilh.-miitics.  or  foreign 
language  equipm-nt  We  b-^licve  such  loims 
are  cojiair.ution.il  bfcaute  the  co.-.nectlon 
b':>t*een  loans  lor  snch  purpc>ses  and  the  re- 
ligious functions  of  a  se<  tarian  .schix»I  seems 
to  bo  nonexistent  ■  .r  minimal  Furthermore, 
the  m mey  is  loaned  at  one-fourth  of  i  per- 
cent alx)ve  tJie  current  average  yield  on  all 
oir.stiindiiig  m,irket,ible  ubligations  of  th*> 
United  SUiU-s,  thus  avoiding  chiir.u.ierl.-a- 
lioa  a.s  m  )re   than  a  grant  wl  credit 

There  may  bo  b-.me  utlu-r  .special  pMrp.je<s 
f'>r  wL.ch  loans  would  be  equally  deleiusible. 
but  any  specith-  prop<.s.iI  >»,oukl  haie  U)  b«» 
evaluated  against  the  criteria  dUcussed 
above. 

In  considering  wliethor  <-n  existing  govern - 
nient  il  program  or  a  gucn  proposed  lor  new 
governmental   action   exceeds    constiiutloml 
lunita  of  assistance  to  a  religiou.i  mstituinn, 
no    si.iitle     ■.nterion    is    ne^essajily    de.  isive 
And   none  of   the  criter.a  we   ha.e   diacuss«'d 
.iiTords  precise  units  oi  mr  u.ureinen-  su.scep- 
Uble  ol  eoay  application      Nevert.heics»,  each 
cn'cri.  ti    u    Rii    iud    to    judgment       What    Is 
le.iat   likely   Uj   be  constitution, d  can   rc.MlUy 
be    distinguished    fn-ni    what    u   nK*t    likely 
to  be  cortstitutional      In  tornwug  a  judgnieiit 
as    u>    legi.sliti.e    propos.iU    in     the    middle 
gruund.    all    reie.ant    crifcria    inuat    t)e    a« - 
corded     due     coii.sideration         Ultimately      a 
judgment  u  rtfjUlreU  — not  a  din  trlnalre  con- 
clu.-.ion  as  t.j  what  should  be  d.,iie  or  shou.d 
iiwi    be   done,    but   a    reasoned    cnsideraiion 
ul  how  an  imprecwe  statement  of  fundameti- 
t,d   constitutional    principles  is   likely    u>   be 
applied  to  each  paxtlcular  f.^ciu-il  situation 
▼ 
U:<}hf~r   cduriitzcin 
This     memorandum     hac;     discussed     first 
ameudmtnti  pi  .nciplea.  rele-.ant   judicial  de- 
cisluns,     and    criteria    for    deu;rmiulng     the 
ciasuturionahty    of    specific    leglaiatue    pro- 
P'jbA.f,  all   In   the  context  of   elenieni.u-y   and 
btcundary    tdu.  ation       Since    proposals    are 
currently     U.infi    advanced    in     tne    field    of 
higher    education,    it    la   apprupn.ite    to  gi.e 
consideration    to    the    signilicantly    dlllerent 
c  .nlext  In  which  any  conatiiition  li  problem 
concerning    tlu-se   proposals    might   arise 

The  conatuuilonal  principles  Involved  are 
ohwloosly  the  i.iine  whether  the  8Ubje<-t  Is 
e.  ment^u-y  and  Mic-ridary  school  education 
or  hig.-.er  -ducaravn.  but  the  factual  clrcum- 
st-4uees  burr>.i..idlng  tne  appUcatlon  of  Uie 
pr.nciple.s  .ire  dr  miaticaliy  ditTerent  The 
reas«.>n.s  are  largely  lii.itvricai 

The  history  of  education  In  the  United 
States  at  the  grammar  and  idgn  8<hool  level 
IS  largely  one  of  free  public  .schools  While 
prr..'tu-  inst.'utirji  >  ex.  t  ar  J  cannot  be  c.^'.- 
sti-  I'lonaliy  proiiil  ited  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  s,,tnf>  H.S  percnnt  of  chUdren  In 
the  United  States  are  educated  In  public 
.';ch.)ols.  Tlie  reason  for  this  histuricahy  lies 
both  in  the  public  policy  pcrcei-.pd  ^  ^j^^. 
eating  children  and  In  Uie  Unplemeuuutl..u  of 


that  policy  by  making  education  at  the  lower 
levels  ci>nipul.sory  In  order  to  cr)mpel  the 
education  of  children.  States  were  obliged 
t<i  provide  a  "system  of  educauon  which  wa.s 
open  to  all  In  addltKm  It  was  prohibited  t. 
the  States  U)  t«ach  religion  or  to  give  a 
religious  rducalion  in  «u  h  Bch<xjla.  What- 
ever other  courkes  might  have.  In  theory  or 
even  m  fa<t.  been  possible,  the  States  choso 
to  implement  thei:  pulley  by  a  system  of  free 

pU'lllC    .-^clKh.  ,1s 

The  lUst<jry  of  college  and  university  edu 
cation     is     almoKi     precl^ly     the     opp<«iu 
While   from   a  relativelr  early  date  the  Fed 
eral  iind  some  Sate  t    .ernments  subsidized 
State   unl.  ersltles   and  colleges,   the    bvilk   of 
advanced  education   h.LS  until  recently   been 
carried   on    by   pn.ate   Institutions    me   m« - 
Jority  of  unich  have  a  reltglou.";  orlKin 

I'nmorv  ««-h(K)!iiig  hr.H  long  been  accepted 
as  es.sential  for  e.erv  American  child,  and 
secondiu-v  educ.itlon  Ik  mpldly  becoming  rec- 
ovjnizc-d  as  alni.«t  tqii.dly  a  neceeMv  At- 
tend.inre  at  a  uuliersity  or  collide  ,>n  the 
other  hand  his  alwavs  been  a  matter  of 
induiduiil  dc  i.sion  dictated  or  Influence. 1 
by  the  olreumstancf^  aiul  p.-efcr' nces  of  »i.- 
Individual  child  and  his  family  Ev-n  t.xlav 
few.-r  th«'i  half  o!  the  hiifh  .schrol  tr'iduates 
enter  coile,;e  ,>n  a  full  time  bisls  and  of 
thee  SI  pcrrci.i  are  s-udonU  In  n.mpublic 
inotituti  ins  '" 

lifflectlni.'  the(*e  dfT'renres  (n  hfst.rv  and 
practice  State  l.iw.s  everywhere  requt.-e 
school  ftite.  dan.e  of  ,dl  rhildren  f.T  a  sub- 
stantl.d  fxrl.Kl  <.'  ye.ir^  wherea.s  needless  '. 
fcav  there  is  no  corr<s[,.>ndlng  requirement 
at  the  college  level  ■n.c^,'  chlld.-^en  whose 
p.wenta  so  ele<  t  may  satisfy  tt,e  romp-ilsorv 
.ittondance  laws  hy  attendance  at  private 
schi«)lR  but  they  are  still  8ubje<-t  toct.mpul- 
sion  once  that  election  has  been  mnde  Tlie 
elerti.in  can  be  reversed  if  the  parent.-  wish 
t>  do  So.  If  n<,t  immedlatelv  then  at  the 
start  of  the  next  w  luv^i  term  .  t  ve-ir-but 
while  the  election  standi  the  chi'jd  !•<  not 
absolved  from  euforce<i  ..'tcndancr-  nt  r'a^snes 
secular  or  .oct.^rian  a  :  the  ckp  mav  be 

■I-he  i.ostrion  nf  The  e.,!lrp-e  student  Is  very 
different  His  n-endr^nce  \%  whrijy  volun- 
tary, not  merely  a  choice  btfwprn  alternnrive 
comm.'^nd.'s  of  the  State  He  Is  mature 
enoupli.  m'^eover  to  hive  made  the  decl.Mon 
to  Bttend  college  and  to  select  the  ln<:!!tu- 
tlnn  best  suited  tr.  his  career  objecMve?  or 
«t  lenat  to  have  p.irt:rip,iTd  intelligently  In 
those  (lert.slon..^  p„r,>,prm.-re  he  c:u\  bet- 
ter understand  the  significance  of  sectarian 
as  r-mpnrcd  to  secular  teaching  At  sc^me 
sectarian  Instttu'inns  he  Is  not  required  to 
study  religion,  b-it  If  he  chooses  to  do  so  or 
ch(y»..es  an  Institution  where  reHglous  li>- 
struct'nn  Is  mandatory,  he  is  merely  as^scri- 
Ing  his  c.m.'^tltutinnal  right  to  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof 

nier"  are  thus  import.-xnt  dlfTerencts  he- 
tw-en  scho<..|  and  college,  not  only  In  terms 
of  history  and  tradition  but  also  In  tcrmj  >  f 
the  compulsory  nature  of  attendance  There 
are  dlfTerences.  too.  from  the  standpoua  of 
the  national  Interest  Involved  At  the  col- 
lege and  graduate  Icvls  the  public  Institu- 
tlon.s  alone  could  not  begin  to  cope  with 
the  numb('r  of  young  men  and  women  al- 
ready In  pursuit  of  higher  education,  and 
ex;  an.vion  of  these  Institutions  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones  jufBclent  to  meet  the  tx- 
r'ected  Increase  nf  enrolhnent  U  out  of  ih? 
question.  The  efTort  which  it  U  agreed  nui-* 
now  b?  made  in  the  field  of  higher  education 
*ould.  if  confined  to  public  imtitutlon-. 
force    an    cvir    more    lulensuc    selecUou    cf 
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"  Ihe  US  Depijuuent  uf  H,  .Uth  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Office  ,l  Kducjition  esti- 
mates tiiat  of  th(M-e  w:,o  grad  .  iie  from  hlijli 
8cho<il  43  fxr..  Ill  ei;t4-r  c<U,ece  on  a  full-time 
b.isis  an.l  lu  percent  on  a  p«rt-llme  basts 
Of  thijse  who  d.  enter  approximately  CO 
percent  eveniuaily  graduate 


ftudents  and  ever  more  concentrated  effort 
to  guide  them  Into  fields  of  study  deemed 
lm|  ortant  to  the  national  defense  and  wel- 
fare It  would  likely  Induce  these  institu- 
tions to  overemphasize  particular  fields  of 
Ftudy  to  the  detriment  of  a  balanced  cur- 
riculum. Such  warping  of  our  educational 
policle"!  Is  not  to  be  contemplated  lightly, 
nrd  to  the  extent  that  Congress  finds  It  ap- 
propriate to  encourage  expansion  of  our 
ui.Urrslty  and  college  facilities.  Congress 
must  be  free  to  build  uix)n  what  we  have. 
the  ;-rlvate  as  well  as  the  public  Institutions. 
All  these  considerations  Indicate  that  aid 
t->  higher  education  t?  less  likely  to  en- 
c  uiit<^r  institutional  dtfBculty  than  aid  to 
primary  and  .':econdnry  schools.  The  same 
ci  i.Mdcration.s  apply  e\cn  more  forcefully  to 
graduate  and  speciallT.ed  education. 

The  administration  bill  to  assist  higher 
educatliMi  nuthnrlTfs  Inr\ns  to  Institution.^, 
wi'hniit  distlnrulshtng  between  public  and 
pri'.  atr  ones  or  between  tho.«:e  under  secular 
and  sectiirian  sponsorship  It  also  provides 
for  college  scholarships  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basl.«  Thef-e  scholarsftlps  may  be 
ii.sed  at  nny  accredlt»'d  co!let;e  which  the  re- 
cipient selects  In  addition,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  to  the  college  of  a 
cost -of -education  allowarjce  to  supplement 
the  schfilnrshlp 

Ooverninental  n«5lfttance  directly  to  col- 
leges fcr  the  con.' trtictlon  and  expansion  of 
ncademtc  facilities  perhPips  raise*.  In  the  case 
of  sectarian  Institutions,  a  closer  constitu- 
tional question  than  scholarshipe.  Funda- 
mentally the  distinction  between  assistance 
to  sectHrl.in  coHeees  and  assistance  to  sec- 
tarian elementary  and  high  schools  rests 
up<^>n  differences  between  the  educational 
sy-tein  which  exl.'t*  In  the  United  States  at 
the  college  and  graduate  J^hool  level  and  the 
predominantly  free  public  educational  sys- 
tem at  the  elemer'an,-  and  secondary  school 
level  Tl^ese  differences  create  ImpKjrtantly 
different  factual  circumrtancea  against 
which  the  criteria  previously  discussed  mtist 
be  considered  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tional question 

We  are  not.  at  the  college  level,  dealing 
with  a  system  of  univer.'al,  free,  compulaory 
education  available  to  all  students.  The 
process  la  more  selective,  the  education  more 
special  ized.  and  the  role  of  private  institu- 
tions vastly  more  important.  There  are  ob- 
vious llnutatlons  upon  what  the  Govern- 
ment can  hope  to  accomplish  by  way  of 
expandlnt;  public  or  other  secular  educa- 
tional f.icilltles  If  the  public  purpose  is 
to  be  achieved  at  all.  it  can  only  be  achieved 
by  a  general  expan.slon  of  private  as  well  as 
public  colleges,  of  sectarian  as  well  as  secu- 
lar ones 

Loans  for  construction  of  facilities  may  be 
le;>s  cunsiituUonally  vuincrable  than  grants 
fur  Uic  sitnie  purposes.  But  this  distinction 
Is  not  here  the  only  one  or  perhaps  even  the 
crucial  one.  M're  Important  are  the  dis- 
Imcti'.e  factors  present  In  American  higher 
e'lucAti'ii:  the  fact  that  the  connection  be- 
tween r-jliglon  and  education  Is  less  appar- 
ent and  that  religious  indoctrination  is  less 
per\  uUc  in  a  secLirlan  college  curriculum; 
th.e  fact  that  free  publ  c  education  Is  not 
available  to  all  quallflel  college  students; 
Uie  desir.ibUity  of  maintaining  the  widest 
pos.siblc  choice  of  col'.eB'?s  in  terms  of  the 
student's  educational  needs  in  a  situation 
no  linger  limited  by  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending Rcliools  located  close  to  home;  the 
extent  vn  which  particular  skills  can  be  Im- 
parted only  by  a  relatively  few  institutions; 
the  disastrous  national  consequences  In 
terms  of  improving  educational  standards 
which  ouild  result  from  cxclnsion  of,  or  dis- 
crimination against,  certain  private  instl- 
ttitions  on  grounds  of  religious  connection; 
and  the  fact  that,  unlike  schools,  the  col- 
legiate enrollment  does  not  have  the  power 
of  State  comi)ulsion  supporting  it. 
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All  of  the  foregoing  factors  related  to 
higher  education  are,  of  course,  relevant  to 
the  scholarship  grants.  In  addition,  the  de- 
cision as  to  which  coUece  is  attended  is 
entirely    controlled    by    the    student. 

The  additional  coet-of-cducatlon  grant 
paid  to  the  institution  Is  also,  in  effect, 
closer  to  a  scholarship  than  a  grant  to  sup- 
port the  Institution  chosen.  Tuitions  vary 
among  colleges  owing  both  to  cost  differ- 
entials and  tho  size  rf  end  iwment  and 
annual  private  or  public  subsidy,  but  Invari- 
ably the  cort  of  education  exceeds  tlie  tui- 
tion charged.  It  is  to  take  account  of  this 
fact  that  the  scholarship  grant  Is  supple- 
mented by  a  cost-of-education  allowance. 
In  essence,  it  too  is  subject  to  the  student's, 
not    the    Government's,    educational    choice. 

The  payment  to  the  institution  Is  in 
reality  merely  a  supplement  to  the  scholar- 
ship, no  less  valid  constitutionally  than  the 
scholarship  itself.  To  regard  such  payments 
as  unconstitutional  would  make  the  ques- 
tion of  who  receives  the  payment  the  one 
declfivc  criterion  and  sacrifice  substance  to 
form. 

Weighing  all  these  factors,  we  conclude 
that  the  administration's  proposals  for  high- 
er education  are  within  constitutional 
limits.-" 

VI 

Judicial  rei  tew 

The  constitutionality  of  existing  Peder.^d 
legislation  which  confers  some  incidental 
benefits  upon  sectarian  educational  institu- 
tions has  never  been  tested  in  the  courts. 
Federal  spending  legislation  ordinarily  car- 
ries no  provisions  for  judicial  review.  In  the 
absence  of  such  provisions,  the  only  chal- 
lenges to  spending  legislation  usually  come 
In  the  form  of  suits  by  individual  taxpayers. 
These  litigants  lack  standing  sufficient  to 
sue  In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and, 
where  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  lacks  sufficient 
standing,  there  is  no  "case  or  controversy" 
which  the  Federal  cotu-ts  may  decide.  This 
requirement  of  a  "case  or  controversy"  is 
imposed  upon  the  Federal  courts  by  article 
III  of  the  Constitution,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  way  In  which  legislation  can  dilute 
this  requirement. 

The  Federal  rule  with  regard  to  standing 
to  Btie  on  tlie  part  of  a  taxpayer  was  estab- 
lished in  1923  in  the  case  of  MassachiLsetts 
V.  Mellon.  262  VS.  447,  and  is  significantly 
different  from  the  position  of  a  taxpayer 
In  a  municipality.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  distinguished  the  two  positions 
as  follows: 

"But  the  relation  of  a  t.axpayer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
very  different.  His  interest  In  the  moneys;  of 
the  Treasury — partly  realized  from  taxation 
and  partly  from  other  sources — is  sha;-ed 
with  millions  of  others;  is  comparatively 
minute  and  Indeterminable;  and  the  effect 
upon  future  taxation,  of  any  payment  cut 
of  the  funds,  so  remote,  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain, that  no  basis  is  afforded  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  preventive  powers  of  a  court  of 
equity"  (262  U.S.487). 

The  Federal  courts  are  similarly  barred 
from  considering  an  appeal  from  a  State 
court  where  a  taxjxiyer's  interest  is  not  sub- 
stantial (Doremus  v.  Board  of  Education,  342 
U.S.  429  (1952)  ). 


"  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  discussing  other  prob- 
lems In  the  field  of  education  have  em- 
phasized that  different  considerations  apply 
to  higher  education  as  against  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Contrast  Hamil- 
ton ▼.  Regents.  293  U.S.  245  (1934)  (higher 
education)  with  Boiling  v.  Sharpe.  347  U.S. 
287  (1B54);  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  VS.  483  (1964);  Board  of  Education  v. 
Barnette.  319  U.S.  624  (1943)  (elementary 
and  secondary  education ) . 


Because  of  the  rule  in  Massachusetts  v. 
Mellon,  existing  Federal  aids  to  education 
have  presumably  been  immune  to  attack  in 
the  courts  on  the  ground  that  they  violate 
the  Constitution.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
significance  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  existing  programs  have  not  been  liti- 
gated We  can  regard  them  as  precedents 
only  for  what  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, not  the  Supreme  Court,  regard  as 
w:thir>  the  first  amendment. 

If  Congress  wishes  to  make  jxwslble  a 
constitutional  test  of  Federal  aid  to  sectarian 
schools.  It  might  authorize  judicial  review 
in  the  context  of  an  actual  case  or  contro- 
versy between  the  Federal  Government  and 
an  Institution  seeking  some  form  of  asslst- 
raice. 

For  example.  Congress  could  direct  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  some 
benefit  available  to  private  schools  with  a 
requirement  that  such  benefit  shall  not  con- 
tribute to  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  same 
legislation  would  also  provide  for  a  hearing 
on  a  written  record  of  any  application  re- 
jected and  a  statement  of  findings  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner's  decision 
rejecting  any  application  for  a  benefit  would 
be  made  subject  to  judicial  review.  If  the 
Commissioner  were  to  reject  the  application 
of  a  sectarian  school  on  the  ground  that  ex- 
tending the  benefit  would  violate  the  statu- 
tory provision  embodying  the  prohibition  of 
the  first  amendment,  the  applicant  could 
then  in  effect  litigate  the  constitutional 
question  in  court. 

In    the    absence    of    some    such    statutory 
provisions,   there  appears  to  be  no  realistic 
likelihood  that  Federal  legislation  raising  the 
constltutlonrd  l^^sues  discussed  In  this  memo- 
nndum  will  b?  resolved  by  Judicial  decision. 
Alanpon  W.  Wn.Lcox, 
Geveral      Co-unscl,       Department      of 
Healthy  Education,  and   Welfare. 
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As'PFNDIX     B 
riF-.f  RIPTIOV      of      SOMF      REPRrSEST^TIVt      COM- 
MENTS     OS      THE      EVER.SON.      MCOLLt'M,      (\ND 
ZORACH      CASE.S 

The  views  of  the  scolars  who  have  rom- 
inented  on  the  Evirson.  McColluni  and  Zo- 
rach c.ises  fall  roufhly  into  three  i-ntegorics 
I  1  )  The  view  th.'it  an  inflexible  dix-trlne  of 
separation  has  the  ctYect  of  restraining  re- 
ligious freetlom  In  vUjlatlon  of  the  first 
.imendment  and  that  the  holding  in  Everson 
was  correct  a-s  far  as  It  went  and  logu-aliy 
should  be  extendeo  to  permit  governmental 
aid  to  chlldreti  att'^ndlng  sect.irlan  srho<jis 
(2 1  the  view  that  the  separation  must  be 
absolute  and  that  i^verson  wis  therefore  in- 
correctly decided,  and  (3)  the  view  that 
there  Is  room  for  C(j  )peratl(jn  be'ween  rhurcii 
and  state  so  that  governmental  aid  for  edu- 
cation is  not  invalid  because  sectarian 
sch(xjl3  receive  inc. dental  benefits,  provided 
that  the  aid  Is  aimed  at  achieving  a  broad 
p'ablic  purpose 

1     The   view  tha'    extensive  Federal   aid   is 
cons' itutlonally     permissible:      At     present 


there  are  about  6,752.000  elementary  and 
5«-t'onclai  y  school  pupils  in  nonpublic 
scli<x)ls  '  Of  these  more  than  HO  percent  are 
111  Rom.\n  Catholic  8Cho<jl8  -  Confronted  by 
rising  COHU8  In  the  economy  generally  and 
111  e<iiii-atioii  specifically.  Catholic  parents 
Contend  that  in  etTect  they  are  subject  to 
double  taxation  Altliough  some  Catholic 
spolie.smen  disclaim  any  attempts  to  obtain 
Ki-neral  public  supp^jrt  of  religious  sihoo's 
bei  .luse  they  beUe\e  It  in  ly  enilin^;iT  re- 
lUlous  liberty  and  hence  would  be  satls:u-d 
With  long-term,  low-interest  loans."  there  .ire 
others  who  «ould  like  to  see  far  more  per- 
vasive Fi>deral  aid  to  sectarian  8ch<X)ls  and 
the  chlld-benertt  theory  extended  to  include 
alil  either  to  the  sen.irlan  institution  ii.-.tlf 
or   to  the  parent 

For  example.  I'rofe.sbor  Weclew  Is  of  the 
opinu'ii  that  us  friitn  the  standpoint  of  put)- 
lic  weif.ire  no  distinction  can  be  dr.iviwn  in 
Federal  aid  to  edvicatlun  between  the  u;.i- 
veraily  and  elementary  school  levels  ■  He 
iwiid    ■' 

Health,  emotion  il  .stability  and  lileraiy 
coine  more  .»nd  nior-^  to  be  recognized  tui 
conimiinltv  atuiela  in  which  government  has 
a  vital  concern  1  hei»e  assets  should  l)e  de- 
veloped and  not  simply  Ignored  aa  Jar  as 
private  schools  are  concerned  because  p.irents 
exercise  their  constitutional  right  to  send 
tiielr  children  t«j  religious  s<1uk)Is  Programs 
promoting  these  matters  of  vital  concern 
when  set  up  in  religious  schools  leave  the 
State  and  children  as  beneficiaries  and  the 
religious   scliiK)lB   only    benefit    incidentally 

After  enumerating  various  programs  under 
Ui.'Ierent  acts  of  Congress  which  have  pro- 
vldetl  asalst:ince  both  to  sectarian  institu- 
tions and  to  the  individuals  utilizing  sec- 
tarian institutions.  Werlew  concludes    ' 

We  can  only  conclude  that  the  wall  of 
separation  is  [>erme«ble,  lacks  definite 
boundaries  and  Is  of  uncertain  height. 
Tune  place  circunustances  and  subject  mat- 
ter de'ermme  what  degree  of  separation 
tliere  shall  be  There  are  areas  where  none 
will  deny  that  the  maximum  degree  of  sepa- 
r  I'lon  Is  l>e-st  for  all  There  are  areas  where 
.sep,iratl<jn  l.s  unnecessary  undesirable  or  Im- 
possible  " 

Tlie  opinion  frequently  expressed  by  the 
supporters  of  all-out  aid  to  parochial  schotjls 
Is  that  the  existing  restrictive  system  actual- 
ly operates  to  .ibridge  the  first  amendment  s 
guarantee  of  freed. >m  of  religion  They  say 
that  where  the  Catholic  parent  has  no  real 
choice  under  existing  laws  but  to  violate 
his  conscience  because  compelled  by  eco- 
nomic pre.'sures  to  .s<>nd  his  children  to  a 
public  .schiHil,  then  the  law  has  fallen  short 
of  protecting  religious  liberty  for  all  poi>r 
and  rich  alike 


'  I' S  Dep.irtmenr  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  OfTlce  of  Education  "Projei  ted 
Enrollments  In  Full-Tlme  Public  and  Non- 
public Elementary  and  Secondary  Day 
Scho<ils  "  The  figure  for  nonpublic  schfxils 
is  15  2  percent  of  the  estimated  total  of 
.s(  hooUhlUlren,  kindergarten  through  grade 
12,  there  being  approximately  37.551  0«K) 
children  in  pvil)lic  schools  The  total  esti- 
mate<l  enr  .llinen'  public  and  nonpublic  Is 
44  103  UOO 

Based  on  data  from  Summary  of  C'.ith- 
olic  Education  1959.'  National  CatlMlic  Con- 
ference. Department  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D  C  .  which  states  that  the  October 
1959  enrollment  In  Catholic  elementary  and 
.secondary  schools  w.is  5,087,197  When  pro- 
Jectetl  this  indicates  1^60  61  enrollments  in 
the    neigh t)orho<xl    of    5,24u,(X)0 

Rev  Nell  O  McCluskey,  SJ,  editor  of 
tlie  Catholic  monthly,  "America  "  quoted  m 
th-   New    Y(jrk   Times,    Mar     12,    1961,    p     E9 

♦Weclew.  "Church   and   State     How   Much 
Separation  "    10  De  Paul  I.    J    1     19   21    i  I960), 
hi     21 

'  hi     26 
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This  view,  Tlgorously  espoused  by  Profes- 
sor Merle,'  Is  as  follows: 

Wc  cannot,  as  Americans,  simply  say  that 
thi.s  religious  scruple  Is  their  own  affair; 
that  they  mny  come  to  the  public  schools 
:f  they  want  aid.  but.  If  taey  choose  not  to 
d  >  so  that's  their  own  affair.  This  religious 
conficu  rice  Is  one  of  the  factors  In  the  case 
:.nd  mu-it  be  taken  Into  account  by  the 
( iovernment  Religious  liberty  and  the  pro- 
hibition nf  religious  qua  Iflcatlons  are  mean- 
I'utli'ss  unices  they  re  ate  to  the  precise 
pet-ullarltles  of  each  ".ype  of  conscience. 
Hen.e  our  court;;  have  shown  a  punctilious 
and  precipe  concern  V)  protect  the  con- 
pciencrs  even  of  minorities  commonly 
regardi  (1   as  extreml;  ts"  (p,  245). 

■  It  might  be  said  tha-.  the  economic  pres- 
stire  is  no  conct  rn  of  the  State.  Yet.  it  Is 
our  concern  a.s  Americans  not  to  render  lip 
service  t<j  an  abstract  tellgious  liberty,  but 
VJ  work  It  out  and  safeguard  It  'n  the  con- 
crete A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  In  the  area  of 
labor  l.iw  the  courts  have  recognized  'eco- 
nomic pressure"  as  destroying  any  real 
choice  when  It  ;s  actually  present.  If.  in 
the  factual  situat:  'n  there  Is  no  real  choice, 
under  the  l.i'*'.  except  '.o  violate  one's  con- 
fcoience.  then  the  law  Is  not  safeguarding 
rell>riou.s  liberty  And  tnis  Is  the  worst  form 
of  reli^M^ua  disi-nmlns  ilon.  because  It  al- 
lows true  religious  liberty  only  to  those  who 
can  alT orcl  it  America !i  ideals  demand  an 
arriiMgrment  which  wU  allow  religious  lib- 
erty f(  r  each  man".s  conscience,  for  Catholic. 
I'roiest ,»nt .  Jew,  .ind  unbeliever,  for  rich  and 
[H^ir  alike""  (  p    248  ) 

I  nder  Henh-'s  theory  St.ite  aid  should  be 
ni.i'le  :c.  .(liable  to  parrnt.s  whose  children  go 
to  M-ctarian  sclumls  in  the  pame  way  as  it 
Is  to  tliohc  parents  w  lo;.-"  children  go  to 
public  Bch»x>ls 

He  says 

"Wc  arc  thus  faced  With  this  practical  sit- 
uation American  ideals  und  principles  de- 
ni;iiKl  thai  the  educsit  lonal  aid.  intended  to 
Ix'  made  available  to  all  through  the  public 
school  should  attually  bo  made  available  to 
all  American  childn  n  ■whether  they  attend  a 
public  school  (.r.  for  rct.fions  of  conscience,  a 
religious  bcho^jl.  The  Lutheran  parent  or 
child,  the  Catholic  parent  or  child,  the  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventlst  paicnt  or  child,  and  so 
forth,  who  need  and  want  this  aid,  are  en- 
titled to  an  equivalent  share  of  public  aid 
from  the  fuuil.s  to  which  they  also  contribute 
under  the  law"  (p.  248;. 

Under  Henlc's  views,  a  precedent  Is  the 
program  of  veteran's  educational  benefits, 
except  that  he  wuuld  permit  the  choice  of 
school  to  he  mide  by  the  parent  rather  than 
by   the  student : 

"In  I  similar  manner  we  could  work  out  a 
pl.ii;  envisioning  the  child  or  parent  as  the 
b<;  ije.'u  i.iry  ol  all  funds  collected  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  If  the  parent  fclected  the 
public  schiiol  the  fund;  can  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  publl:  schixj!;  If,  for  con- 
Eclence  reoi^ons.  the  prrent  selected  a  reli- 
gious Fcho.jl.  the  fees  (to  a  fair  amount) 
could  be  p^;id  In  the  ramc  of  the  child  or 
parent  and  In  view  of  the  education,  not  of 
th°  rellgtou.'^  fui'.ctlons  r  f  thr  l.istltutlon" 
(p    251). 

Ca-st  In  Fomcwhat  dllfcrcnt  language,  the 
argument  for  "proport Innate  aid"  to  sec- 
tarian schools  Is  that  the  general  welfare 
clause  nf  tlie  Const  It  tit  Inn  (art,  1.  sec.  8). 
which  Is  the  brisl.'.  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, should  not  be  construed  as  requiring 
rellgUnis  considerations  as  a  standard  for 
Inclusion  or  exclusion  ^f  beneficiaries.  In 
this   connection     Professor    Cost.Tnzo   says:  ' 

"Federal  aid  to  education  which  excludes 
religious  .school.";  from   its  beneficiaries  pre- 


'  HcnJe.  "American  Pilnclples  and  Religious 
Sch  .ol.s,"  3  St     l.om;,  ULJ    237   (1955). 

» CoKtanz-o  "Federal  Aid  to  Education  and 
Rellt:ious  Liberty.'  36  U.  Det.  L.J.  1,  42 
( 1958). 


cisely  because  of  their  religious  professton 
and  affiliation  may  place  Congress  in  the  In- 
congruous role  of  promulgating  a  law  prej- 
udicial to  the  "free  exercise  thereof  clause; 
of  establishing  a  preferential  status  for  a 
secularized  education  as  more  worthy  of  Its 
benefits  then  religious  education,  and  find 
Itself  In  the  unenviable  position  of  con- 
structively setting  a  religious  test  as  a  norm 
far  Inclusion  amongst  the  beneflclarles  In 
the  exercise  of  its  general  welfare  powers. 
and,  listly.  allow,  if  not  actually  intend,  that 
exercise  of  religious  liberty  in  education  be- 
comes a  liability  before  the  law  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  benefits  of  the  law.  This 
would  convert  the  'no  establishment"  clauf=c 
into  an  affirmative  official  action  In  favor 
of   nonreligious  education." 

2.  TTie  view  that  absolute  separation  Is 
constitutionally  required:  A  leading  expo- 
nent of  the  absolute  scp.iration  doctrine  is 
Leo  Pfeffer  whose  book.  '"Church.  St.ite  and 
Freedom"  (1953).  is  widely  known  and  cited. 
Pfeffer  draws  heavily  or.  the  dissents  of  Jus- 
tices Jackson  and  Rulledge  in  the  Everson 
case  in  challenging  the  conclusion  reached 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  that  by  fur- 
nislilng  bus  transportation  to  pupils  attend- 
ing sectarian  schooLs.  the  State  is  doing  no 
more  than  It  does  when  it  provides  police 
protection  for  children  crossing  the  street 
or  when   it  supplies  fire  protection: 

"It  is  suhmi'ted  that  both  these  assump- 
tions rest  on  fictions  As  both  dissenting 
opinions,  by  Justices  Jackson  and  Rulledge. 
point  out.  the  New  Jersey  statute  and  the 
Ewlng  resolution  do  not  provide  transporta- 
tion for  children  on  the  streets:  they  pro- 
vide trans-port  at  ion  only  for  children  going 
to  school,  either  to  a  public  school  or  to  a 
Catholic  parcichial  school  A  child  going 
to  visit  a  neighbor  or  to  a  motion  picture 
theater  is  Jtist  as  much  subject  to  the 
hazards  of  the  road  as  a  child  going  to 
Bchool.  "^'et  New  Jersey  did  not  make  any 
provision  for  the  transportation  of  children 
going  to  any  destination  other  than  school- 
public  or  parochial.  If  New  Jersey  had  so 
provided,  none  would  dispute  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  was  to  provide  wel- 
fare benefits — indisputably  within  the  States 
police  power.  Since  It  was  restricted  to 
school  transportation,  It  would  seem  clear 
that  the  purp>ose  of  the  legislation  was  to 
provide  an  educational  service. 

"It  would  therefore  seem  fallacious  to 
equate — as  Justice  Black  did— bus  trans- 
portation and  police  or  fire  protection.  The 
purpose  of  supplying  traffic  police  Is  to  pro- 
tect children  from  accidents:  all  children 
are  protected.  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
believers  and  nonbellevers.  The  purpose  of 
supplying  fire  protection  is  to  preserve  so- 
ciety's economic  assets,  whether  In  the  form 
of  church  buildings  or  burlesque  theaters. 
But  the  purpose  of  supplying  bus  trans- 
portation is  to  get  children  to  school,  not 
(at  least,  primarily)  to  protect  them  from 
traffic  hazards."  • 

So  too,  Pfeffer  finds  strong  support  In 
Justice  Jackson's  dissent  in  Everson  In  his 
(Pfeffer'B)  opposition  to  the  argument  that 
Catholic  parochial  schools  provide  the  secu- 
lar education  which  the  State  is  empowered 
to  provide.    In  the  same  vein,  Pfeffer  says:  "' 

"Thrae  authoritative  church  writings  leave 
little  c(oubt  that  the  education  received  in 
Catholic  parochial  schools  is  not  the  secular 
education  which  a  State  may  constitution- 
ally provide  or  pay  for." 

In  Pfeffer'B  view.  If  reimbursement  for  bus 
transportation  may  be  Justified  under  the 
State's  police  power  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare of  children,  so  may  other  expenditures 
of  a  similar  character:  flreproofing  sectarian 
Echools;  repair  of  unsafe  walls  and  ceilings, 
their  replacement,  and  the  like." 


Despite  his  strong  views  respecting  various 
aspects  of  parochial  education,  Pfeffer,  as 
well  as  others  In  the  "absolute  separation" 
school,  Is  able  to  distinguish  the  assistance 
discussed  above  from  the  aid  rendered  by  a 
State  In  providing  free  medical  and  dental 
services  or  free  hot  lunches  to  children  in 
I>arochlal  schools: 

"These  are  not  educational  services  but 
true  welfare  benefits.  A  child  needs  medical 
and  dental  care  and  hot  lunches,  whether 
he  goes  to  a  public  school,  to  a  p>arocblal 
school,  or  to  no  school  at  all.  But  he  does 
not  need  transportation  to  a  school  vmless 
he  receives  instruction  at  that  school;  and 
only  in  that  case  is  his  safety  and  health 
protected  11  the  school  building  is  fireproof 
and  the  rooms  warm  and  ventilated."  '^ 

Professor  Konvltz  of  Cornell  University 
may  be  considered  as  another  advocate  of 
abpoluto  separation.  He  has  tried  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  Father  Wilfred  Parsons  " 
that  parochial  schools,  insofair  as  they  satis- 
fy Government  standards  for  the  teaching 
of  secular  subjects,  should  receive  financial 
support  to  pay  the  costs  of  those  teaching 
these  subjects.  The  thrust  of  Konvitz's 
argument  is  that  under  official  Catholic  doc- 
trine all  the  teaching  and  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  the  school.  Including  teachers  and 
btx>ks,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
church;  that  religion  is  the  foundation  of 
the  students  training  not  only  in  tlie  ele- 
mentary school  but  in  the  intermediate  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  as  well."'  It 
is  from  education  in  the  parochial  school 
tliat  tliere  springs  Catholic  growth,  cohesion, 
discipline  and  loyalty.     Konvltz  says: 

"When  this  official  philosophy  of  Catholic 
education  is  considered,  it  becomes  clear  why 
any  form  of  public  aid  to  parochial  schools 
is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  a  break- 
down of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.."  ^ 

Konvitz  concedes,  as  Father  Parsons  sug- 
gests, that  Americans  may  not  be  logical 
v.hcn  they  refuse  public  aid  to  parochial 
scliools  yet  recognize  them  as  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  compulsory  education.  But 
KimviLz  asserts  "the  departure  from  a  nar- 
row logic  has  been  ia  the  Interests  of  a  broad 
liberty.  •  •  •  Just  as  "complete  separation 
between  the  state  and  religion  is  best  for  the 
state  and  best  for  religion",  so,  too,  the  lib- 
erty of  religious  groups  to  maintain  their 
own  schools  Is  "best  for  the  state  and  best 
for  religion."  "' '« 

In  accord  with  some  of  the  views  advocat- 
ing "absolute  separation"  are  various  arti- 
cle.-, prepared  by  the  editorial  staflfs  of  the 
law  reviews.  One  In  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  Review  says:  ^' 

"The  strictest  limitation  upon  govern- 
mental aid  to  religious  Institutions  is  re- 
quired by  the  language,  the  historical  con- 
tent and  the  present  validity  of  American 
constitutional  provisions.  The  principle  is 
clear  and  undisputed  that  formal  Interrela- 
tion of  church  and  state  Institutions  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  pro- 
visions. Once  established,  the  principle 
should  be  preserved  intact  against  indirect 
as  well  as  direct  abridgement.  To  support 
the  doctrine  of  separation  is  not  to  advocate 
irreliglon  but  to  maintain  Institutionally  a 
separation  of  functions  the  fusion  of  which 


•  Id..  474-475. 
"Id„475. 
"  Id.,  476. 


"Id.,  477. 

"Parsons,  "The  First  Freedom:  Considera- 
tions on  Church  and  State  In  the  United 
States"  (1948). 

'*  Konvltz.  "Separation  of  Church  and 
State:  The  First  Freedom,"  14  Law  and  Con- 
temp.  Prob,  44,  58-59   (1949). 

^■■Id.,  59. 

"Id.,  59.  This  Is  similar  to  Justice  Jack- 
son"s  viow  in  Everson.    See  330  U.S.  27. 

"Note,  "Public  Aid  to  Betabllshments  of 
Religion",  9«  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  330,  240-241 
(1947). 
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h,-ui  invariably  destroyed  the  uaefulness  of 
b<i'.h  Institutions  according  to  democratic 
st.iiidards. 

The  Everson  case  Indicates  that  a  court 
appraising  auxiliary  services  like  transporta- 
tion to  sectarian  schools  in  terms  of  a  pres- 
t-nt  danger  of  substantial  Inter -control  of 
ch'.irch  and  state  may  circumvent  the  re- 
striction Logically,  however.  If  such  serv- 
icefs  are  public  functions  justifying  state 
support,  then  the  public  welfare  feature  of 
sectarian  education  Itself  provides  an  even 
stronger  claim  to  state  support;  but  there  is 
no  Judicial  dissent  from  the  view  that  such 
direct  support  la  proscribed  by  both  Federal 
and   State  constitutions. 

■  The  use  of  governmental  authority,  finan- 
cial or  persuasive,  to  aid  or  hinder  religious 
Institutions  directly  or  Indirectly  should  be 
prohibited  under  the  establishment  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  " 

Another  article  emphasizes  that  it  Is  not 
eaty  to  seal  the  wall  between  church  and 
stat^  once  It  has  been  pierced  In  the  name  of 
the  public  welfare    '•• 

leaching  of  nonrellglous  courses  in  re- 
ligious schools,  and  the  standard  of  .such 
instruction,  is  certainly  for  the  public  inter- 
est— cannot  the  State  then  pay  to  that  ex- 
tent the  salaries  of  religious  teachers?  •  •  • 
Physical  fitness  of  American  youth  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern — can  the  State  not. 
under  the  Bverson  case,  build  gymnasiums 
and  furnish  nurses  to  parochial  schools' 
•  •  •  The  majority  opinion  In  the  Bverson 
case  suggests  no  line  which  would  be  drawn 
It  serves  but  one  purpose — to  enunciate  a 
doctrine  which  amounts  to  a  tool  for  the 
circumvention  of  the  absolute  prohibition 
against  establishment  of  religion  In  the  first 
amendment." 

3  The  "intermediate"  position:  In  con- 
trast to  the  two  positions  dlsciissed  above, 
there  is  considerable  sentiment  among  legal 
scholars  for  a  more  moderate  position  which 
it  is  claimed  would  strike  a  fair  b.ilance 
between  competing  Interests. 

Professor  Katz  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School  originally  suggested  that,  in 
order  to  prtjtect  the  freedom  of  parents  in 
their  choice  of  schools,  a  tax  deduction  of 
some  kind  fo.  tuition  paid  to  such  schools 
would  be  permissible  but  that  afBrmative  aid 
to  religion  should  be  avoided.'*  He  would 
now  go  further  In  the  use  of  tax  funds  for 
religious  schools  upon  the  theory  that  the 
use  thereof  is  not  really  aid  to  religion  but 
rather  chiefly  aid  to  education,  »o  long  as  the 
States  standards  for  education  are  sati.sfled 
by  the  religious  schools.     He  says: 

■  If  one  assumes  that  the  religious  schools 
meet  the  State's  standards  for  educ;\tlon 
In  secular  subjects,  it  Is  not  aid  to  religion 
to  apply  tax  funds  toward  the  cost  of  such 
education  in  public  and  private  schools 
without  discrimination.  Like  the  dissenters 
In  the  busfare  case.  I  am  not  now  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  minor  payments 
there  involved  and  payments  for  educational 
c(3f,ts  I  believe,  therefore,  that  none  of 
such  nondiscriminatory  uses  of  tax  fund.s 
are  forbidden  bv  the  first  amendment  " 

He  admits,  however,  that  his  position 
would  be  a  most  unpopular  one  generally 
and  be  subject  to  attack  upon  v.irlous 
grounds-  » 

"The  widespread  rejection  of  the  position 
Just  defended  may  be  explained  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways  It  may  reflect  a  general  bias 
in  favor  of  Government  operation  for  any 
activity  which  is  to  be  supported  with  tax 
funds  It  may  reflect  a  specific  bias  in  favor 
of  public  education  with  only  grudging  con- 
cession of   freedom   for  private  schools      it 


"Comment.    21    So.    Gal.    L.    Rev.    61     7  = 

( 1947). 

'»  Kata.  Freedom  of  Religion  and  State  Neu- 
trality, 30  U   Chi   L   Rev.  426.  440  (1953). 
'  Id  .  440. 


may  reflect  skepti -ism  as  to  the  quility  of 
education  in  religious  schools  and  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  enfcrcing  standards  It  may 
reflect  distrust  of  .he  position  of  the  Roman 
church  as  to  relij,'ious  liberty  It  may  re- 
flect a  conviction  that  the  problem  is  t<x) 
explosive  to  be  '.eft  to  ordinary  political 
processes  and  that  the  usual  principle  of 
State  neutrality  must,  at  this  point,  yield 
to  a  principle  of  absolvite  and  hostile 
separation  " 

Prof  Robert  F  fushmin  believes  that 
since  the  Everson  decision  the  problem  of 
aid  to  sectarian  sc)i(X)ls  is  cast  in  a  different 
light    -■ 

"It  becomes  clear  that  the  crucial  issue  is 
not  aid  to  the  child  against  aid  to  the  school; 
it  is  not  even  the  question  of  whether  reli- 
gion Is  beinK  aide'l.  the  real  question  is.  ris 
It  has  always  been.  How  do  you  distinguish 
aid  to  the  public  In  general  from  aid  to 
religion  in  parti-^ular''  Religion  does  .w.A 
should,  as  part  of  the  public,  share  In  the 
t)cneflts  extended  to  the  public  in  general 
To  hold  otherwls'-  l.s  to  adopt  a  position 
which  would  permit  the  State  to  make  of 
religion  an  outlaw  having  no  rights  which 
the  law  is  bound  to  pritcct  The  question 
then  Is.  Under  w.'iat  circumstances  and  In 
*hat  way  do  relUious  institutions  become 
part  of  the  public  in  steneraP 

The  difference  between  providing  police 
protection  and  pro',  iditig  teachers  does  not 
lie  In  the  identity  of  the  beneficiary  but  in 
the  way  in  which  the  aid  is  extended  Aid 
is  not  normally  extended  to  Individuals  or 
instltution.s  by  name,  but  rather  to  groups  or 
c-l.i.sses  of  indlvul'iiils  or  institutions  Any 
Individual  or  Institution  falling  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  law.  or  falling  heir  to  its 
bene.tits,  does  so  only  as  a  member  of  such  a 
g-oup  An  Individual  may  be  a  pupil,  a 
pedestrian,  a  pr  jjerty  owner,  and  a  parent 
A  '^hurch  IS  at  oni  e  a  corporation,  a  piece  of 
property,  a  building,  a  meeting  place,  a  re- 
H,?ious  Institutloii.  and  a  ni'iiproht  institu- 
tion. Furthermore,  a  church  niav  receive 
police  protection  when  rlass^-d  as  property, 
tax  exemption  when  classed  as  a  nonprofit 
institution  sowaK'^  connections  when  classed 
as  a  buildlnK  and  yet  be  denied  financial  aid 
when  classed  as  a  religious  instltuti<in.  since 
such  a  class  may  not  '.  lUdly  be  piven  public 
aid  Since  the  nid  goes  to  groups  rather 
tiian  the  indlvidu.il  components  of  any  one 
group  the  eligibii.ty  of  .m  institution  to  re- 
ceive public  aid  would  seem  to  depend  on 
which  group  it  is  chxssed  in.  rather  than  on 
it-s  individual  characterl.stics"  (p   348) 

"The  Constitution,  according  to  the  Court. 
does  not  forbid  all  aid  to  religious  institu- 
tions They  m.iy  receive  fire  and  police  pro- 
tection What  the  Constitution  forbids  Is 
aid  to  the  religious  function,  and  the  Court 
in  the  Ever'^on  case  dl'.  ided  over  tlie  question 
whether  this  finrtion  was  in  fact  being 
aided  Thi.s  being  the  case.  If  a  St.ite  wuiied 
sincerely  to  protect  the  safety  of  Its  children, 
it  could  set  up  children's  buses  on  which 
any  child  could  ride,  whether  going  to  a 
parochial  school  or  to  the  movies  To  in.sure 
the  health  of  its  children  it  could  provide 
free  Kinches.  dental,  and  medical  care  for 
all  children  To  improve  their  minds  and 
morals  it  could  prcvide  f.-ee  books,  museums. 
and  libraries  These  aids  would  be  available 
to  all  children  regardless  of  the  schtxjl  they 
attended,  or  whether  or  not  they  attended 
school.  The  aid  would  truly  be  to  children 
(a  group  which  the  State  may  valldlv  aid) 
irrespective  of  the  religious  activity  of  the 
individual  concerned"  i  pp   34»-349  ) . 

Under  Professor  Cushman  s  view,  consti- 
tutional questions  would  be  avoided  through 
legislation   which   would   provide   aid    for   all 


-'  Robert  P  Cushman.  'Publii-  Support  of 
Religious  Education  In  American  Constitu- 
tional Law."  45  Nw  U  L  Rev.  333  347  348 
t  li^50i  . 


ctilldren  of  the  State,  without  earmarking 
It  as  assistance  to  children  enrolled  in 
schools,    both   public   and    reli>^lous 

"When,  however,  the  State  underUkes  to 
aid  Just  pupils  and  schools  It  Is  no  lon^jer 
aiding  all  children  and  all  buildings  It  is 
aiding  only  those  identitied  with  the  func- 
tion of  Institutionalized  education,  since 
pu[>ll3  and  sclKx'ls  are  Kr<JUpb  ^et  up  fur 
the  £(<le  purpose  of  Identifying  certain  chil- 
dren and  institutions  with  the  function  of 
education  Aid  to  these  groups,  then,  be- 
comes aid  directly  to  the  function  for  which 
ihey  are  set  up  Where  schoolbuses  are 
extended  to  scho.  ,is.  or  pupil.s,  they  nre 
In  aid  to  the  function  lif  education  Where 
this  incluUt's  parochial  scliools  and  ijupila 
this  becomes  aid  to  the  function  of  religious 
education"  i  p   34y  >  . 

■  .\8  the  majority  m  the  Everson  c:i.se 
pointed  out.  a  .state  cannot  aid  religion,  b'jt 
it  cannot  be  denied  the  right  to  aid  all  lu 
children  even  though  some  of  them  attend 
religious  schools  A  State  suitute  so  drawn 
l.s  to  provide  aid  to  all  children  us  a  group. 
regardless  of  what  that  aid  mi.'ht  be.  would 
be  exceedingly  dimcult  to  attack  on  consti- 
tutional kfrcjunds  as  an  aid  to  religion. 
Thus,  n  St«te  which  provided  medical  serv- 
Ice  and  b<K.k8  to  all  the  children  in  the 
State  would  be  virtually  a.'-sured  of  the 
valullty  of  Its  action  Where,  however,  a 
State  limits  its  aid  to  children  enrolled  in 
schools,  and  this  includes  both  public  and 
religious  schools.  It  lays  itself  open  to  the 
charge  that  it  is  alduik'  two  kmd.s  of  educa- 
tion, secular  and  religious,  and  religious 
education  is  something  which  the  Stales  are 
f  1  irbldden  to  aid"  i  p  349  ) 

Still  another  approach  has  been  advanced 
by  Judge  Fahy  After  citing  various  prec- 
edents, both  Judicial  and  legislative  he 
said    - 

"Consistent  with  the.se  views  on  the  place 
of  rellt;lon  in  ^)ur  national  life  l.s  the  esUib- 
l.'hed  rule  that  public  funds  may  bo  used 
to  pay  for  services  rendered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  payment  is  to  a  reli- 
gious organization  It  is  immaterial  that 
tax-raised  funds  are  p.ild  to  these  Individ- 
uals or  organlzati-ais  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment for  money  spent  by  them  in  further- 
ance .>f  a  public  program  Illustrations  of 
exl.stlng  or  p<issible  arrangements  (.f  this 
type  include  payments  by  local  governments 
to  denominational  hospitals,  conducted  by 
religious  orders  or  otherwise,  for  medical 
services  rendered  to  those  entitled  to  receive 
such  service  at  public  expen.se;  nnd  ex|>endi- 
tures  by  the  Federal  Government  t(jward  the 
construction  of  or  additions  to  denomina- 
tional hospitals,  under  the  Hospital  Con- 
struction   Act 

•  The  same  concept  has  been  applied  in  the 
field  of  educallijii  Federal  Government 
payments  to  a  den^jminatlon  college  for 
teaching  or  training  draftees  or  veterans, 
even  Including  training  for  the  clergy,  is 
authorized  by   the  Cil  bill   of  rights  " 

A  Student  Note  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal 
sugK'e.sts  other  standards  for  achieving  a  fair 
and  valid  result  in  b«irderline  cases  It  wis 
said    -■" 

'  One  meth.xl  of  qualifying  the  Everson 
absolute  throughout  would  be  to  balance  the 
pul)lic  benefit  in  each  instance  against  the 
aid  to  religion  Inculcation  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, for  insumce.  may  well  be  found  to 
outweigh  the  sectarian  nature  of  New  "i'ork 
rele.used  time'  t)r  religious  exercises,  even 
though  ln.sufflcient  to  qualifv  as  a  full- 
fledged  'public  piirp.  «e'  of  'the  Evers..n 
v  irletv  " 


Fahy.  Religion  Education  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  14  Law  and  Contemp  Prob 
72     82    (  1 1>41»  I 

-  Note.  "lYacing  the  'Wall':  Religion  in  the 
Public  School  System"  57  Yale  LJ  1114 
1131    (19481. 
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Based  upon  the  dissent,  of  Justice  Reed  In 
MiCollurn  v.  Board  of  Education,  supra,  at 
;J48  249.  that  the  Everscn  decision  did  not 
intend  to  preclude  religious  bodies  from  re- 
ceiving incidental  advantages  which  other 
^•i-iijis  similarly  situated  obtain  as  a  by- 
1  .  iduct  of  organized  Bo<lety,  the  Yale  Law 
H  niew  Note  contiruies:  -• 

"Even  more  far-reaching  Is  the  method 
suggested  In  Mr  Justice  Reed's  dissent, 
which  would  remove  the  need  for  any  propl- 
.latltig  Justification  where  the  'aid'  was 
merely  a  bypnxluct  of  organized  society' 
and  not  "purposeful  assistance  directly  to 
the  church  iuself  or  to  some  religious  group 
performing  ecclesiastical  functions.'  Such  a 
modification  would  transcend  piecemeal  ex- 
ceptions by  shifting  the  entire  wall  to  a  posi- 
tion where  practices  invclving  no  direct  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  sucl;  ns  'released  time' 
and  the  use  of  public  buildings  for  sectarian 
meetings,  could  easily  be  sustained.  And 
direct  expenditures,  whU  h  theoretically  are 
b.irred  by  the  precept  that  no  tax  whatever 
lA'.i  t>e  constitutionally  'levied  to  support  re- 
ligious activities.'  could  be  validated  by  a 
I>arallel  definition  of  the  word  'support.' 
While  this  approach  was  not  specifically 
negated  by  the  majority  or  concurring  opin- 
ions, the  8  1  decision  over  Mr.  Justice  Reed's 
dl.sseiit  indicates  that  the  Court  would  be  re- 
luctant to  relax  its  Everson  prohibition  to 
such  an  extent  Tile  essence  of  this  concept, 
however,  might  well  be  accepted  In  diluted 
form  by  construing  State  'neutrality'  to- 
wards religion,  which  tC'Chnlcally  seems  to 
sii\e  only  those  benefits  in  which  all  share, 
broadly  enough  Ui  viphold  desirable  types  of 
insignificant  aid  which  could  not  be  logically 
sustained   on    less   drastic  grounds." 

Federal    Prorgams    Undfr    Which    iNSTrru- 
Tio.Ns  With  REi.if;iot-s  \rFrLiATiON  RECErvx 
Federal  Ft.nds  Throt'ch  Grants  or  Loans 
Attached   is  a  descript.on   of  Federal  pro- 
grams under  which  educational  Institutions 
with     religious     affiliaticn     receive     Federal 
funds  through  grants  or  loans.     The  follow- 
ing  should    be    kept    in    .iiind   In   using  this 
material : 

1.  Payments  to  institutions  for  which  the 
United  Slates  receives  a  quid  pro  quo  In  a 
proprietary  sense  are  outside  the  scope  of 
the  attached  listing.  However,  Federal  pro- 
grams are  so  diverse  tha'.  a  clear  line  In  this 
respect  is  not  always  posf.ible,  and  many  pro- 
grams, not  listed  here  l)ecause  the  Federal 
Government  receives  such  a  quid  pro  quo, 
are  frequently  of  benefit   to  Institutions.' 

2  Progntms  to  pay  In.'ititutions  for  train- 
ing Government  civilian  or  military  person- 
nel are  not  included  here.  See,  for  example, 
6  use.  2301  for  a  Government-wide  em- 
ployees' training  program. 

3  Except  as  noted  under  Item  3  of  the 
description  of  programs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  payments  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children.  Institutions 
with  rellplous  affiliation  participate  In  all  of 
the  programs  listed.- 

I 

-•  Id  .   1121. 

'  42  use  1891-1893  provides  that  author- 
ity to  contract  for  basic  scientific  research  at 
nonj)rofit  msltutlons  ol  higher  education 
shall  be  deemed  authority  to  make  grants 
for  that  purpose.  Furthermore,  authority 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  for  basic  or  ap- 
plied research  at  such  luBtltutlons  provides 
authority  to  vest  in  the  Institution  title  to 
equipment  purchased  with  grant  or  contract 
funds,  without  further  obligation  to  the 
Government. 

-  No  statute  has  been  found  where  au- 
thority to  deal  with  nonpublic  Institutions 
excludes  dealing  with  those  with  religious 
affiliation,  except  25  U.SC.  278,  279.  That 
law  declares  "the  settled  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  no  ajjproprlatlon  what- 
ever out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  education  of  Indian  children  In 


DEPAHTMENT    of    health,    EDtrCATION,    AND 

welfare 
Office  of  Education 

A.  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
grams. 

1.  National  defense  student  loan  program 
(NDEA  (Public  Law  85-864),  sec.  201  et 
seq.;  20  U.S.C.  421  et  seq  )  :  Funds  are  made 
available  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  to  enable  public  and  private,  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
make  low-Interest  loans  to  needy  students. 

The  Federal  Government  advances  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  capital  needed  for  a  loan 
fund  at  an  institution.-'  In  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  capital  contribution  at  any 
Institution  may  not  exceed  $250,000.  The 
loan  to  an  individual  student  may  not  ex- 
ceed $1,000  for  a  fiscal  year  and  no  student 
may  borrow  more  than  $5,000  for  all  years. 
Special  consideration  must  be  given  in  pro- 
viding loans  to  students  with  superior  aca- 
demic backgrounds  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
(not  necessarily  those  which  are  public)  and 
students  with  strong  academic  backgrourds 
In  science,  mathematics,  engineering,  or  a 
modern  foreign  language,  but  other  students 
may  also  receive  loans.  Each  note  must 
provide  that  up  to  10  percent  of  the  loan 
(plus  Interest)  will  be  canceled  for  each  year 
of  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school,  but  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  a  loan  can  be  can- 
celed In  this  manner. 

2.  National  defense  fellowship.s  (NDEA 
(Public  Law  85-864),  sec.  404;  20  U.S.C. 
464)  :  Graduate  programs  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  given  quotas  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  award  of 
graduate  fellowships.  The  Commissioner 
awards  1,500  fellowships  per  year  for  periods 
of  study  In  such  programs,  net  in  excess  of 
3  academic  years.  The  individual  re- 
ceiving the  fellowship  receives  $2,000  to 
$2,400  per  year,  depending  on  the  year  of 
study,  plus  an  allowance  for  dependents.  In 
addition,  the  Institution  which  the  Individ- 
ual attends  receives  the  portion  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  such  Individual's  study  not 
to  exceed  $2,500  per  fellowship  holder  per 
academic  year. 

3.  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
(NDEA  (Public  Law  85-864),  sec.  305;  20 
U.S.C.  445)  :  Title  III  of  NDEA  Is  designed 
to  strengthen  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  language  Instruction  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Tlie  title 
contains  provisions  for  grants  to  strengthen 
State  supervisory  services  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  for 
grants  to  enable  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  acquire  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modern  foreign  language  equip- 
ment (and  to  remodel  space  used  for  such 
equipment) . 

Twelve  percent  of  each  appropriation  for 
the  acquisition  of  science,  mathematics,  or 
foreign  language  equipment  (or  minor  re- 
modeling of  space   for   such   equipment)    Is 


any  sectarian  school."  Subsistence  and 
clothing  are  provided  for  some  children  In 
such  schools. 

25  U.S.C.  280  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Issue  a  patent  to  religious 
organizations  for  lands  used  by  them  prior 
to  Sept.  21,  1922,  for  mission  or  school 
purposes. 

•  The  Commissioner  may  make  loans  to 
Institutions  to  help  them  finance  their 
required  10  percent  advance  to  the  loan 
fund,  where  such  funds  cannot  be  secured 
from  non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and 
conditions  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Com- 
missioner. The  term  Is  up  to  15  years  with 
Interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  cover  all  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment,   including    probable   losses. 


required  to  be  allotted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  loans  to  private,  nonprofit, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Affilia- 
tion or  nonaffiUatlon  with  a  religious  organi- 
zation Is  Immaterial.  The  loans  are  au- 
thorized to  enable  the  borrowing  school  to 
acquire  equipment  of  the  types  referred  to 
above  (and  do  minor  remodeling)  and  must 
bear  interest  at  one-fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  current  average  yield  on  all  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent. Such  loans  must  mature  within  10 
year.s. 

4.  Testing  students  in  secondary  schools 
(NDEA  (Public  Law  85-864),  sec.  504(bi; 
20  U.S.C.  484(b)):  Under  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  grants  to 
State  educational  agencies  may  be  used, 
among  other  things,  for  testing  students  in 
secondary  schools,  public  or  private.  The 
Federal  participation  through  the  State 
grant  is  one-half  the  cost  of  such  testing. 
The  section  cited  above  provides  that  in  any 
State  with  an  approved  State  plan  which 
is  not  authorized  by  law  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  testing  students  in  one  or  more  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion shall  arrange  for  the  testing  of  such 
students  and  pay  one-half  the  cost  thereof 
( for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  program  the 
payment  for  testing  was  the  full  cost).  In 
carrying  out  this  provision  during  the  1960- 
61  school  year,  the  Commissioner  arranged 
for  testing  students  in  private  secondary 
schools  of  40  States.  (For  purposes  of  the 
act  the  V^irgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Guam  are  treated  as 
States ) . 

The  provision  for  t.ie  Commissioner  to 
arrange  testing  was  m'  "rted  In  the  law  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  that  In  some  States 
the  State  educational  agency  would  not  have 
authority  to  make  payments  toward  the 
testing  of  students  In  nonpublic  schools, 
particularly   those   with   religious  affiliation. 

5.  Institutes  for  training  secondary  school 
counselors  and  Institutes  for  training  mod- 
ern foreign  language  teachers  (NDEA  (Public 
Law  85-864),  sees.  511,  611;  20  U.S.C.  491, 
521 )  :  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  Institutions  of 
higher  education  for  summer  and  regular 
academic  year  training  programs  to  Improve 
the  qualifications  of  counselors  In  secondary 
schools  and  modern  foreign  language  teach- 
ers. The  teachers  from  public,  sectarian  or 
any  other  types  of  private  schools  receive 
the  opportunity  for  training  without  tuition 
costs.  However,  the  act  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  pay  a  stipend  for  subsistence 
only  to  those  who  are  to  teach  In  public 
schools. 

Although  the  Instruction  Is  conducted 
under  a  contractual  arrangement  pursuant 
to  statute,  It  Is  Included  In  this  listing  be- 
cause the  effect  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
grant.  The  contract  finances  educational 
services  by  which  the  participating  Institu- 
tions serve  a  segment  of  people  whom  it 
would    be    their    normal    function    to   train. 

6.  Language  and  area  centers  (NDEA  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-864),  sec.  601(a);  20  U.S.C.  511 
(a)  )  :  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  arrange  through  contracts 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  them  of  cen- 
ters for  the  teaching  of  certain  modern  for- 
eign languages  and  studies  related  to  the 
cultiu-es  In  which  such  languages  are  used. 
The  languages  are  confined  to  those  for 
which  trained  individuals  are  needed  in 
business,  government,  or  education.  While 
the  statute  authorizes  only  contracts  for 
payment  of  one-half  the  cost,  the  program 
has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  grant  situation. 

7.  Language  fellowships  (NDEA  (Public 
Law  85-864),  sec.  601(b);  20  U.S.C.  511(b)  )  : 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  stipends  to  Individuals  under- 
going   advanced    training    In    any    modern 
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foreign  language  with  respect  to  which  he 
c'c'termlneB  there  Is  a  special  need  In  buslnws. 
government,  or  education.  No  payment  Is 
made  to  the  Instltutlona  of  higher  educa- 
tion, although  the  stipend  la  bo  computed  as 
to  include  an  amount  which  will  enable  the 
Individual  to  meet  his  tuition  and  subsist- 
ezice  needs. 

8.  Foreign  language  research  (NDEA  (Puh- 
!i  •  Law  85  864  i  ,  sec  602;  20  VS  C  512  i  ;  The 
Commissioner  of  Education  Is  authin/ed  to 
contract  for  studies  and  surveys  r'.-'Iatlr.g  to 
the  need  for  Improved  lnstruc«^.fn  in  ni'x!- 
ern  iL)ri.-!gn  languages  and  resear.h  in  erter- 
tive  methods  of  improving  such  instructl m 
While  the  statute  provides  for  a  C'.)niractual 
iirrangement,  the  program  has  many  of  the 
attributes  of  a  grant  situation. 

9  Research  aiid  experimentation  In  more 
elTective  utilization  of  television,  r.idlo,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  related  medi.i  ( N'DEA 
(  Public  Law  85  864) .  sec.  702;  20  U  S  C  542  , 
In  carrying  out  his  authorization  to  m  iko 
grants  or  contract*  for  research,  experlmen'.i- 
tlon.  and  dissemination  of  Information  in 
the  development  of  methods  for  utilizing  new 
media  of  communication  for  education.- 1 
purposes,  the  CommLssloner  of  Edvicatlon  h,is 
frequently  p-Ud  for  research,  experimenta- 
tion, and  dissemination  activities  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  without  rcgr.rd 
to  religious  affiliation. 

B.  Grants  for  teaching  In  the  educ„t;on 
of  ment*lly  retarded  cliUdren  (Public  I-iw 
83-926.  sec.  I.  :iS  amended  by  Public  L^«  aO- 
158.  73  Stat.  346;  20  U  S.C.  611)  The 
CommLsfiioaer  of  Education  makes  grants  to 
public  or  othf'r  nonprofit  Institutions  oJ 
higher  education  to  assist  them  in  pr  3vldi:ig 
training  of  tea<  lu-rs  in  &eld.s  rpl.i'.cd  to  the 
education  of  mt-ntally  retarded  chiKlrea. 
These  grants  tiLiy  be  used  both  in  t  ):inei.*,  >n 
with  tiie  costs  of  instrucUon  and  ioi  c.si.ij- 
U.shing  .lud  moint. lining  fellowship-.  I'li.a 
is  a  new  program  under  which  grants  Lave 
been  n.ade  to  only  19  Institutions.  One  of 
these   Is   ienown  to  have  religious   afnil.ition 

C  Cooperative  research  on  problems  in 
education  i  Public  Law  531.  83d  Cong  .  sec  1. 
20  use  331)  The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion Ls  authorized  to  contract  or  make  utiier 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for 
studies  and  research  on  problems  in  educa- 
tion, tn  practice  all  arrangements  lv.^ve  beon 
made  throut^h  rui;  tract.  Tlie  pr^i^r-ini  is 
listed  here,  however,  because  It  h.is  many  uT 
thit  attributes  of  a  grant  situation. 

Pxtblic  Health  Service 

A.  Heal  "a  research  project  grant.s  i  PHS 
Act.  sec  301'di.  42  U.S.C.  241  id)  Public  L-.w 
660  84th  Cong  ;  33  U.S.C.  466.  ct  seq  Pu!..- 
iic  Law  159  84th  Cor\g  :  42  U  S  C  1R.:7 
et  seq  i  Grants  are  authorized  to  d?frny 
the  cost  of  research  projects  relating  to  the 
causes,  prevention,  treatment  or  control  of 
the  physical  and  mental  diseases  and  Im- 
pairments of  man.  and  also  relating  t..i  the 
cause,  ci  nirol  and  prevention  of  air  and 
water  pollutijn.' 

B.  Construction  of  hospitals  and  vjther 
medical  facilities  (PHS  Act.  title  \'l.  42 
use  291  et  seq.):  Grants  are  authorized 
to  meet  from  one-third  to  two-thlrd.s  the 
cost  of  construction  of  general  hoepitals  and 
other  medical  facilities.  Such  other  facili- 
ties Include  hoepltal-related  housing  for 
nurses  and  nursing  homes. 


'  A  recent  amendment  (Public  Law  80  798 1 
has  also  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  appropriated  f  jr  health 
research  projects  for  grants  to  nonprofit 
r.aiverslUe*  or  other  institutions  for  the 
g'-neral  support  of  their  health  research  and 
research  training  programs.  While  no  such 
g.- i.nts  have  yet  been  made,  present  plans 
are  to  make  awards  without  regard  Uj  the 
religious  afflUatlon  of  the  grantees. 


C  Construction  >{  hr->i.i!i  research  fa:lU- 
tles  (PHS  Act.  title  VII.  42  U  .S  C  292  rt 
si-q  I  Grants  are  authorized  to  meet  up  to 
5U  percent  of  the  ci->j*t  of  oiistructlon.  re- 
m->deling  or  equipping  of  ficilitles  for  the 
conduct  of  researcii  m  the  sciences  related 
to  health. 

D.  Categorical  training  grant?  and 
trainecshlps  iPHS  Act.  sees.  403.  412.  422. 
4.13,  a)  and  303;  42  U  j  C  283,  287a.  288a. 
JP.Of.  and  242a)  Grants  m.iy  be  made  to 
training  institutions  to  meet  the  costs  of 
providing  specialized,  technical,  or  advanced 
triinlnR  with  respect  to  particular  diseases 
ol"  public  health  sl'Tnlflcance  i  cancer,  heart 
di.-f.;.'"  mentil  health,  etc  i  or  with  respect 
to  ;Mr  '..  wat-^r  pollution  (42  USC  1R57; 
33  US  c.  466).  One  example  of  such  grants 
were  those  by  the  Natlonr^l  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  to  schools  of  divinity  of  the 
three  major  faiths  to  develop  on  a  .5-year 
pilot  basis  Improved  Instruction  In  mental 
lieilth  Autiiorlty  Is  hIio  provided  fur 
•iwarUlni;  traineeshlps  to  Individuals,  se- 
>rtfd  either  by  the  tralnlm*  scho<il  or  by 
the  Public  Health  .^ervice.  to  provide  them 
'ubslFtence  support  and  expanses  during 
their  period  of  categorical  tralnlnt:  (42 
C  F  R    "pts    63  and  64  ) 

E  Research  fellowship  erants  and  awards 
(PHS  Act.  sees  301(C).  433  ( a  i  ;  42  USC. 
241  ic  I  .  269c  I  ■  Authority  is  provided  to  award 
f°llow«hlps  to  inrtiviflua'.s  ft-lected  by  the 
.'^  rvice.  or  to  mr\ke  grants  tf>  in.^tltution.s  to 
t  ormtt  them  to  award  fellovshliw.  for  the 
'urnose  of  provldint:  subylsfence  support  and 
expenses  to  an  incluUlu.^I  In  his  conduct  of 
research  or  In  ht«  .icqul«;ltlon  of  research 
training  i42  C  F  R  .  t  t    61  ) 

F  Tralnpeshl[>s  for  professional  public 
health  perwinr.el  (PHS  Act.  sec  3iJ6;  42 
use  a42d):  Authority  1»  provided  for 
aw.-.rds  either  direct:',  to  Individuals  or  by 
n-c-ans  of  grants  to  the  tralnln.^  institution 
to  cover  'he  cost  of  the  Individual's  tuition. 
fpes  md  .subsistence  clirln?  h;s  craduate  ^r 
spvef HllaefJ  trainln  :  In  public  health  for 
phvstclan.s.  engineers,  nurses  and  uthi-r  pro- 
ff>ct;onal   health   personnel. 

G  Advan-^od  trainln.;  of  pr  fesslonal 
nurses  (  PH.S  Act.  E<^c.  307:  42  U  S  C  2436  i  : 
Authority  is  provided  for  the  award  of  tram- 
ee^htns  by  [jr.ints  to  training  institutions  to 
co'.r.r  the  Cost  of  tuition,  fees,  stipends  and 
allowance's  of  professional  nurses  being 
tr.i.ned  to  tp.uh  or  to  servt^  In  an  admlnls- 
trr.Mve  or  siipervisi  ry  •  ap;.   Ity 

H  Projects  gran- 3  for  gr-^duate  training 
in  public  health  (  PHS  Act.  sec  309.  42  U  S  C 
242gi  :  Project  prar.ts  are  au'hortyed  to  be 
awarded  la  schools  of  public  her.lt h.  nurs- 
Inf?  or  englneerinfT  to  meet  the  co-^ta  of 
Krailuate  or  specialized  training  In  public 
health  for  nurse*  or  eneineers  ar.rl  lor  the 
purport'  of  strene'thonine  or  rxpandir.c;  i;rad- 
uite  public  health  traiMiiK  in  fuch  schf>iis 

I  Indian  health:  Aid  In  cinnruction  of 
rmi.nrinry  ho^plt  ils  i  Pub::--  Law  85  151, 
42  use  2005)  Gran's  .".re  authorized  t) 
aid  In  the  consi  ruction  of  community  hos- 
pit;ls  based  on  the  proportion  of  construc- 
tl  n  costs  attributable  to  the  health  needs 
of  the  Indians  in  the  community. 

J  Cancer  control  grants  (Public  Law  8€ 
703).  Under  authority  of  the  current  De- 
p  r-niiv,t  of  Hfal-h.  E.luc.Ti'.n,  and  \\\l- 
fare  Appruprl.itlon  Act  (Public  Law  86  703  i 
grants  are  m.ide  to  bospttal.9.  universities  or 
other  tuch  lu.'illtutlons,  for  the  conduct  of 
cancer  prevention,  control,  and  eradication 
programs 

Office  of  KocatKta/  RihabiUtation 
\  Grants  for  research,  demonstration,  and 
training  projects  related  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation (Vooft'lonal  Rfhabllltatli.n  Art 
(Public  Law  565.  83d  C  ti?  )  ,  nee  4i;ii:  29 
use  34ia)  I  :  The  Secretary  of  H.-alih.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  is  authori/ed  U^  make 
grants  to  public  and  other  nfinpnlit  orcan- 
Izatlons  ff>r  paying  a  part  of  the  ros-i  of 
projects  for  research  and  demon.^tr.i: ions  in 


the  fi-ld  of  v->catlonftl  rehabiutatnin  anu 
training  of  indlvidual.s  in  i>rofcs.si(jnal  fields 
whlcli  pr  ivicle  fiTMces  t-3  physically  handi- 
cnjjped  Individuals  Many  of  the  ^-ranta  lor 
rtjearrh  and  demon.stration  nre  made  to  In- 
ftltutlon.s  of  hlgh'^r  education,  and  nu>t,t  of 
the  grants  for  training  are  made  to  fiuch 
in-.iiiuUon.H.  Ihe  tr.iining  grants  inc.ud'5 
an  amount  to  enable  tlie  instirutlons  to  pay 
«.'. ipend»j  to  persfiiia  in  training 

B  Vocational  rehabilitation  fellowships 
I  Vocatlon-Al  Rehabilitation  Act  (Public  Law 
.5';5.  B3d  Cong),  sec  7ia)(3).  29  USC.  37 
la)  i3)  (  :  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Etticallon. 
and  Welfire  is  authorized  to  provide  train- 
ing In  technical  matters  relating  to  vo<.i- 
llonal  rehabilitation  services,  including  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  research 
fellowxhSpn  with  .stipends  and  fllowanccs 
Pursuant  to  this  a  limited  number  of  re- 
search fellowships  are  awarded  for  studv 
and  research  at  various  in.slUo;'.  luiis  of 
higher  education. 

Sfx^ial  Hcrurity  /Idmini.W rcifion 

\  Ciyiperatlve  research  or  demonstration 
I>r.  jects  iiec  1110  of  the  Socl.il  Security  .\c\, 
as  added  by  sec.  331  of  Public  L«w  880  84th 
Conp  42  use  1310'  'Hie  .Secretary  of 
Hi-alth  Education,  and  Welf.ire  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  for  paying 
part  of  the  cor.t  of  research  or  denion.stratlon 
projcils  relating  to  public  welfare  and  ."^ocial 
security  matters  While  the  enabling  leg- 
isl.'.tion  Was  efTtc'lvc  for  fiscal  ye\r  19.17. 
appropriations  were  tirst  avail  ible  to  c.irry 
out  this  pro^jrani  d'.rlng  the  1961  fiscil  ye.  r. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
has  been  made  avnllable  for  this  p-irpose, 
and  It  IS  anticipated  that  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  that  amount  will  be  for  financing 
pro'ccts  at  Institutions  of  higher  education 
In  ihe  approv.al  of  such  projects  vo  dlstlnc- 
ti')n  Is  made  because  of  religious  afTlllatlon 
of  an  Institution 

B  Chlldr'^ns  Bure-iii  Special  projects  re- 
I.\'lng  t<i  cr)pple<l  rhliriren  and  maternal  and 
child  hc.ilih  scrv!c»»s  i  fe^-s  5()2ihi  and  .S13ib» 
rl  f.ne  .SoiMil  .Scc'irlty  Act  .is  amended  by 
s  cs  7i)7ib)(lMAi  and  707ibii2>(A)  oil 
Public  Law  86  778:  42  USC  702ib)  and 
712'b)):  The  .Secret. iry  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make 
grsnts  to  State  health  agencies  and  non- 
pro:. t  iitstitutlor.s  of  higher  education  for 
.special  projerU  In  the  field  of  services  for 
crlppleti  children  and  maternal  and  child 
h-Mlth  I'p  to  now  8Ui  h  projects  have  been 
financed  bv  State  .it'encies  as  the  result  of 
recelvinj?  K'rxnts  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  future,  however,  grants  will 
be  made  directly  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, nrifl  no  distinction  Is  pl.anncd  v.ih 
rci;p:ci    to   scct.irhin    institutions. 

O^cr  of  Fif'd  Achnirustratton 
Surplus  property  utilization  program  (Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  152.  81st  Cong  ).  as 
uniended.  sees.  203 1 J  i  and  203ik).  40  USC 
484  (J)  and  (k)  )  :  Under  llu.'ie  pro-.  Isli  t.s  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  .illcK-utc  surplu.'^  pcrson:il 
property  for  tranrfcr  by  the  Admlnl.st rator 
of  C-enrrn:  Services  to  Stale  agencies  f  )r  dis- 
tribution to  educational.  he:ilth  and  civil 
defense  rrgantzitlons.  Surplu.5  r^al  estate 
assigned  by  the  General  .Services  Adminis- 
trator is  transferred  by  the  S'vre'ary  of 
Healtlv  Education,  and  We!I:ire  for  ediic-.- 
tlonal  and  public  heaUh  purfv.ses  a'  a  pub- 
lic benefit  discount  which  c.nn  be  as  much  as 
1(X)  percent  nf  the  .\ppra!scd  fair  v.ilue  TTie 
Institutions  which  receive  real  and  per.«;'inal 
pr  .;>crty  Include  public  n.nd  private  non- 
prjfit  elementary  and  secondary  school.^  and 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

ATOMIC    KNEaOY    Ci  ■  M  M  I"- Slo  .N 

Aid  for  nuclear  equli)ment  and  loan  of 
n  ii  lear  matcri.ils  to  collejjes  (.\toniic  E.iergy 
At  of  1946  (Public  Law  585.  79th  Cong  ).  as 
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amended,  sees.  3(a).  5(C)(2):  41  U.S.C.  2061, 
21111:  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  op«r- 
ates  a  variety  of  programs  under  which  sup* 
port  is  given  for  activities  In  institutions  ot 
higher  education.  For  purposes  of  this  list- 
ing  these  programs  are  grouped  as  follows: 

1  Special  fellowships  for  study  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  under  which 
p.iynients  ore  made  tc  Individuals  to  cover 
tuitk)!!  and  subsistence  costs  for  students  In 
nucieiu-  science  and  engineering  and  for 
graduate  work  In  the  atomic  energy  aspects 
c>f  the  life  sciences 

2  Grants  to  Institutions  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  (ai  nuclear  laboratory  equipment, 
(b(  research  reactors,  and  (c)  teaching  aids 
and  laijoratory  equiiinient  for  radioisotope 
te<'hnol(.>gy 

3  I/i.ms  of  materla.B  for  Instruction  In 
nuclear  fields  and  for  research  reactors. 

4  Support  of  research  In  Institutions  of 
lUgher  education  throuijh  grants  or  contracts 
in  various  fields  Involving  atomic  energy. 

5  Summer  InstltuK-s  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education  to  train  teachers  In  various 
fleld.s  relating  to  atomic  energy.  Instruc- 
tional coets  are  defrayed  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  t.tlpends  to  teachers, 
who  may  be  from  schools  with  religious  af- 
filiatiim  are  paid  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  ( cf  NDEA  counseling  and  for- 
eign language  institutes  (supra)  where,  be- 
cause of  statute,  stipends  are  paid  only  to 
public  school  teachers  ) 

VETFRANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

A  Vocational  rehabilitation  (veterans' 
benefitfi  (Public  Law  85  857).  ch.  31,  sees. 
1503,  1504;  38  USC  1503,  1504):  Training 
Is  purchased  from  educational  institutions 
of  all  types,  including  those  with  sectarian 
afflllatlon.  for  the  rehabilitation  of  war 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 
In  addition,  a  subsistence  allowance  is  paid 
the   veteran 

B  Educational  benefi's  for  World  11  and 
Korean  veterans  (veterans'  benefits  (Public 
Law  85  857).  ch  33.  sec.  1601  et  seq.;  38 
use  1601  et  seq  i  Educational  benefits  for 
veterans  of  World  War  II  were  Included  in 
Public  Law  346.  78th  Congress.  Under  the 
original  arrangement,  a  tuition  payment  was 
made  directly  to  the  school  which  the  veteran 
attended,  and  this  could  Include  a  theologi- 
cal school  In  addition,  a  subsistence  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  veteran.  The  arrange- 
ment for  payment  of  tuition  directly  to  the 
Kchtxjl  was  changed  by  Public  Law  650,  82d 
Congress,  which  authorized  a  payment  to  the 
veteran  and  left  It  to  him  to  take  care  of 
any  tuition  chames  The  program  for  World 
War  II  veterans  ended  In  July  1956,  except 
for  a  small  number  of  persons  who  were 
entitled  to  training  benefits  beyond  that 
date  The  present  program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  85  857  provides  for  an  education 
and  training  allowance  directly  to  the 
veteran  Small  allowances  are  paid  to  each 
educational  Institution  to  reimburse  it  for 
the  cost  of  making  required  reports  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regarding  the 
veterans  In  attendance  (38  U.S.C.  1645). 

C  War  orphans  educational  assistance 
(veterans'  benefits  (Public  Law  85-857), 
ch  35.  sees.  1701  et  seq  :  38  U.S.C.  1701  et 
seq  )  :  This  program  provides  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  wartime  veter- 
ans who  died  from  a  service-Incurred  disease 
or  Injury.  The  student  must  be  pursuing 
an  approved  program  of  education  in  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  or  in  a  voca- 
tional school  below  the  college  level.  Pay- 
ments are  made  directly  to  the  student  to 
meet  In  part  the  expense  of  his  tuition  and 
subsistence.  The  Veterans  Administrator  Is 
required  to  pay  each  educational  institution 
$1  per  month  for  each  eligible  person  en- 
rolled to  assist  In  defraying  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring and  submitting  reports  (38  U.S.C, 
1765). 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE    FOUNDATION 

(National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
(Public  Law  507,  81st  Cong.),  sees.  3(a)  (2), 
(3).  (4)  and  (b).  11(c)  and  14,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  85-510,  sec.  2  and,  Public  Law 
86-232,  sec.  1;  42  U.S.C.  1862(a),  (2).  (8), 
(4)  and  (b).  1870(c)  and  1872a(b)  ) 

Pursuant  to  broad  statutory  authoriza- 
tions to  foster  research  and  educatioa  in 
scientific  fields,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion provides  the  following  support  foi-  ac- 
tivities In  Institutions  of  higher  education; 

1.  Fellowships  for  various  types  of  g:rad- 
uate  studies  Include  allowance  for  tuition 
and  subsistence  and  permit  study  at  any 
accredited  nonprofit  institution  of  h:gher 
education  in  the  United  States  or  abro.id. 

2.  Summer  academic  year,  and  inservlce 
Institutes  are  financed  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  tlirough  stipend  and  tui- 
tion f>ayments  t-o  imjirove  tlie  qualiIica-,ions 
of  high  school  and  collej;c  teachers  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  Stipends  are  paid 
without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
is  from  a  school  with  religious  affiliation. 
(Cf.  NDEA  counseling  and  foreign  lan^jage 
institutes,  supra,  where,  because  of  statute, 
stipends  are  paid  only  to  public  school 
teachers.) 

3.  Special  project,s  in  science  education 
are  financed  to  provide  the  experimental 
testing  and  development  of  promising  new 
Ideas  for  the  improvement  of  science  In- 
struction. 

4.  Programs  are  financed  to  Improve 
cotirse  content  and  supplementary  teaching 
aids  In  science. 

5.  Grants  are  made  for  basic  research  In 
the  sciences.  Including  funds  for  the  u.';e  of 
graduate   students   as  research    assistants. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT 

The  state  Department  supports  educa- 
tional activities  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
a  variety  of  programs  for  International  ex- 
change. Improvement  of  cultural  relatlon- 
slilps  and  rendering  of  technical  assistance 
to  foreign  countries.  Basically,  under  the 
programs  students  from  this  country  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  educational  Institutions 
abroad  and  students  from  foreign  countries 
are  permitted  to  attend  educational  Institu- 
tions In  this  country.  In  either  case  pay- 
ments are  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion and  subsistence.  For  the  education  of 
foreign  students  In  this  country,  the  State 
Department  makes  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, a  private  nonprofit  organization  In  New 
York  City,  which  In  turn  sponsors  and  makes 
specific  arrangements  for  educating  the  for- 
eign students.  Training  for  a  profession  In 
religion  is  not  financed  but  schools  with 
religious  affiliation  are  used.  In  perform- 
ing this  service  lEE  gives  financial  aid  to  the 
students  to  cover  tuition  and  other  related 
student  costs. 

The  State  Department  has  also  made  di- 
rect financial  arrangements  with  universities 
and  charitable  organizations  In  this  country 
to  provide  student  leader  seminars,  high 
school  training  for  teenagers,  and  English 
language  classes  for  foreign  students.  In 
addition,  the  State  Department  has  a  variety 
of  exchange  and  other  educational  programs 
by  which  foreign  individuals  are  able  to 
study  in  this  country  with  the  assistance  of 
other  Government  agencies  and  private  edu- 
cational organizations.  Examples  of  pro- 
grams are:  (1)  U.S.  Information  and  edu- 
cational exchange  programs  (22  U.S.C.  1991, 
et  seq.);  (2)  technical  cooperation  with  for- 
eign countries  (22  U.S.C.  1891  et  seq). 

Under  22  U.S.C.  1448,  a  program  has  been 
implemented  for  technical  cooperation  in 
the  form  of  assistance  to  schools  abroad 
foumded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  serving  as  demonstration 
centers  for  methods  and  practices  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  certain  areas  of 
training.     A  si>eciflc  limitation  of  this  pro- 


giam  established  by  the  State  Department 
is  that  no  funds  may  be  channeled  to  a 
school  operated  under  religious  auspices. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  a  number 
Of  training  and  research  programs  which 
finance  activities  at  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Research  contracts  fall  under 
the  procurement  authority  of  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
research  is  supported  because  of  benefits  to 
be  received  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
training  is  paid  for  because  it  improves  the 
qualifications  of  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel. Such  arrangements  have  also  been 
made  on  a  grant  basis  to  institutions  pursu- 
ant tc  42  U.S.C.  1891-93,  which  specifies  that 
the  authority  to  contract  for  certain  scien- 
tific research  at  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be  au- 
thority   to   make    grants. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Business  management  research  (Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  (Public 
Law  85-699,  sec.  602(C);  15  U.S.C,  636(d)): 
The  Small  Business  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  various  organiza- 
tions including  colleges,  universities  and 
schools  of  business  for  research  In  the  field  of 
business  management  and  finance.  Grants 
have  been  made  in  prior  years  Including 
those  to  institutions  with  religious  affiliation. 
No  funds  are  available  to  conduct  this  activ- 
ity for  the  1961  fiscal  year. 

DEPARTMENT     OF     AGRICULTURE 

A.  National  school  lunch  program  (Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (Public  Law  396. 
79th  Cong.,  as  amended;  42  U.S.C.  1751 
et  seq. )  :  The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to 
improve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation's  children  by  providing  funds  and 
foods  to  States  and  territories  for  use  in 
serving  nutritious  midday  meals  to  children 
attending  schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
less.  The  Federal  assistance  Is  through  pay- 
ments to  the  educational  agency  of  each 
State  which  then  channels  the  aid  to  par- 
ticipating schools.  However,  42  U.S.C.  1759 
provides  that  In  any  State  where  the  State 
educational  agency  is  not  permitted  by  law 
to  disburse  the  funds  to  nonprofit  schools 
they  shall  be  disbursed  directly  to  such 
schools  for  program  purposes.  In  more  than 
half  of  the  States  the  educational  agency 
has  considered  that  it  could  not  make  the 
funds  available  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
and  as  a  result  In  those  States  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  makes  funds  available 
directly  to  such  nonprofit  schools.  Including 
those  with  religious  affiliation. 

B.  Special  milk  program  (Agricultural  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  690,  83d  Cong.,  sec. 
204(b);  7  U.S.C.  1446(c)):  Under  this  pro- 
gram funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration are  used  to  Increase  the  consump- 
tion of  fiuld  milk  by  children  In  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under,  in 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
etc.,  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children. 

C.  Forestry  research  (Public  Law  466,  70th 
Cong.,  sec.  1;  16  U.S.C.  581)  :  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  conduct  re- 
search relating  to  reforestation  and  forest 
products  through  arrangements  with  out- 
side organizations.  A  part  of  this  program  is 
conducted  through  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  colleges  and  universities,  and  at 
least  one  such  arrangement  has  been  made 
with   a  university  with   religious   affiliation. 

D.  Use  of  national  forests  (30  Stat.  36;  55th 
Cong.;  16  UB.C.  479)  :  The  act  of  June  4, 
1897,  cited  above,  authorizes  a  group  of 
persons  residing  In  tlie  vicinity  of  national 
forests  to  occupy  not  exceeding  two  acres 
of  forest  land  for  the  erection  of  a  school  and 
not  exceeding  one  acre  for  the  erection  of  a 
church.  One  hundred  and  sixty-three 
schools  were  on  forest  land  on  June  30,  1959. 
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Inform&ticm  la  not  avallaMe  aa  to  pooslble 
rellglotu  BiBIlatlon,  tmt  It  to  belle wd  that 
few.  If  any.  of  «ueh  aeboola  have  reilglous 
afflUatlon.  llMre  la,  taoverer.  no  rule  to 
preveat  ezectlon  at  a  ■chool  because  of  such 
aAilatlou. 

MATlONAiL     ASaOVAUnCB     AMS     BPACX     .\OMINIS- 
TBATXCMf 

University  resear^  program  (Wational 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  o*  1958  i  Public 
Law  85-5«8).  sec.  203  (b>  (5);  4S  USC  2473 
(b)(5)):  Research  Is  conducted  through  con- 
tract with  InKtJtutloni  of  higher  education 
In  matters  within  the  aeope  of  Interest  of 
the  National  Aeronr.utic«  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. The  agency  haa  also  made  grants 
to  institutions  with  religious  afflliatlon  pur- 
suant to  the  provision  of  43  USC  1891  93, 
which  provides  that  authority  to  con^rar: 
with  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  cer- 
tain types  of  research  shall  also  Include  tiip 
authority  to  make  granta. 

OBTAjmcxirr  or  nmaioa 
Education  of  Indian  children  Ttt'.e  25 
section  278.  United  States  CodLt.  dwlRres  v 
'to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Oovernmer.t 
to  mike  no  appropriation  whatever  out  cf 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  Htates  fur  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  In  any  sectarian 
school"  (See  Quick  Bear  v.  Lnpp  (I90e» 
210  ua  50.  holding  that  a  similar  prohi- 
bition did  not  apply  to  an  approprtstlon 
rrnm  funds  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  a  tribe  )  Title  25.  section  279 
United  Stales  Cod?,  authorizes  tbe  Secre- 
tary to  provide  Indian  children  In  missions 
with  the  rations  and  clothing  to  which  they 
would  be  enUtled  under  treaty  sUpulatioas 
u"  living  with  tht  ir  parents. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  arranges  fur 
the  placement  of  Indian  children  m  schooLs 
with  reUglous  affiliation  only  becaiue  of  fii>«- 
ckal  circumstances.  In  such  cases  they  make 
no  payment  toward  Instructional  costs  but 
do  use  welfiire  funds  to  pay  the  Ui.stl' unua 
for  other  needs  of  the  children. 

HOtTSTNC     AND     HOME     riNAMCE     ACt.NCY 

College  housing  loan  program  (H'usli;i< 
Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  473.  81st  Cong  ) .  fee 
401  ct  seq  .  12  USC.  1749):  The  Hoi:-.!n^' 
and  Hr)me  Finance  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  construction  loans  to  ass'.<it 
public  and  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of- 
fering at  leiist  a  2-year  program  of  higher 
education  and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
hospitals  operating  student  nurse  or  Intern- 
ship programs  so  that  they  may  provide  new 
or  Improved  housing  and  other  related  facKi- 
t:i-s  I  such  .13  dii.liig  rooms,  studen'  centt-rs, 
ar.d  infirmaries)  for  students  and  faculties 
Under  this  proijram,  loans  are  made  oiily 
where  the  Institution  Is  unable  to  s.cure 
funds  for  such  purposes  from  other  sources 
upon  equally  favorable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  loaris  can  cover  up  to  the  full 
c  'St  of  constructum  and  hnve  a  m.-itiorlty 
of  up  to  50  years,  with  Interest  one-foutth 
of  1  percent  above  the  averai^e  Interest  rate 
on  all  outstanding  Federal  obllgatiorus 


MSMUaANOUM     ON     THE     CONSTTTUTTO.N' M.      Al'- 

THoaiTY    or    THE    CoNcazss    To    K.v.\<:t    S 
1021 

The  p<^>*'er  of  the  Congre«.<!  to  enact  S 
1021  rests  on  Its  constltutloiial  authority  to 
appropriate  funds  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  .sc«)[>e  of 
that  congressional  power  has  been  so 
broadly  defined  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  expenditures  contemplated 
by  S.  1021  fall  so  clearly  within  the  power. 
that  there  Is  no  need  to  review  t.'ie  con- 
troversy which  for  a  century  and  a  half  sur- 
round the  Federal  power  of  expenditure,  or 
u>  refer  to  the  innumerable  Federal  ex- 
penditures that  have  been  made  throughout 
our  history  for  purposes  of  the  general  wel- 
fare.    It  Is  not  amiss  to  point  out.  however. 


that  the  first  Federal  granta  to  the  3tate.s 
for  the  purpose  of  educaUon  antedated  the 
OonsUtution.  and  that  grants  for  this  pur- 
pose have  t)««n  made  from  time  to  tlnu-  ever 
since. 

T^ie  exl3tence  of  the  power  of  expedliure 
.1.S  a  separate  power  independetif  of  the 
other  enumerated  powers  of  Congreas.  whi,  h 
had  so  long  been  In  dispute  » i«  .'Inally 
afltrmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  I'ntteil 
SUtes  V  Butler.  287  US  1  (I'JStii.  the  c.jn- 
trary  view,  that  exp«niditures  cou.il  be  m.ide 
only  In  «uppf)rt  of  the  other  coni:re!t.l.jn;il 
p<n»ers  wa.*  expressly  rejected  Ilie  Court 
did  not  find  it  neci-Msary  in  th.it  ra.se  to 
Indicare  further  the  s-^ipe  of  the  gener.i! 
welfare  clause  bu"  riartftc.ition  »x8  nut  Ion,,' 
delayed  Ch.illenge  to  the  Vineniployment 
d-mpensatlon  .ind  old-a^Te  in.sur'.nce  provi- 
sions of  the  Soci-U  Securt'y  Act  broUkfht  fur- 
ther declsion.s  affirming  in  t.'-.r  broadest  *erni.s 
t^ie  discreUon  of  C^jngress  m  deti-rniLiiMg 
what  expenditures  are  f  jr  the  «  •ner.ii  wri- 
fare  of  the  United  StatfS 

In  Steu-itrd  Machxnr  C  'mpa'iv  v  Dots. 
301  US  548  I  1937 1,  the  C  .urt  said  of  ex- 
pendlt'ires  for  the  reliei  f  the  .inempuved 
I  r  n   .S8ft  587  I 

the  pr  >b:p(n  had  b:-c  mie  national  in 
area  and  dimensions  There  was  need  of 
help  from  tiie  Nation  if  the  people  were  not 
to  .-.tarve.  It  is  too  late  today  fur  the  argu- 
ment to  be  heard  with  tolerance  th.it  m  a 
rriois  so  ex'.reine  'he  use  .f  1.*".^  moneys  of 
the  Nation  to  relieve  tnc  i.nemployeU  .md 
their  dependents  is  a  u.se  for  any  p'irp<«e 
narrower  th.m  the  pr  .rn  M  .n  of  the  general 
welfare  '■ 

In  Helvrring  v    Dtiiit,  ,J.U   US    619   ilM7i 
the  validity  of  the  old-age  insurance  system 
Wis    upheld.      The    Court    expuundeU     ru're 
fully    the    meaning    of    the    general    welf.ire 
c'.TJ'e  i  pp   640  64!  ' 

"Congress  miv  ^per.d  ni   ney  In  aid  of  the 
'p.^neral    welfare'    'Constitution     art     I,    ret- 
fl;     Vntt,'d    States    v     Hutl^'     297    U  .S     1     85 
St'rcfird      Mnrhin^     Co       v       fM- ••»       -ii/y'"' 
Tliere    have    been    grent    stitesnion     In    our 
h',st<:iry  wh')  have  sriyid  for  other  vtew"      We 
will    not    resurrert    the    contest       It    Is    now 
settled  by  declslf>n  ilnitrri  stnti'i  v    Butler 
.^upr-j) .     The    conception    of    the    spending; 
p-vAer  advocated   by   Hamilton   and  strongly 
r»'nforred   by  .Story  has  prevailed  over  that 
f  f  M-^dlson.   which   h,ts   not   been   ladt.ng   In 
adherents      Yet    dimeiiti>n    are     left     when 
the    power   l.s  conceded       The  ime  mus'   still 
be  drawn   b«>tween  nne  welf.ire  arid   atiother. 
between  particular  and  genera!       Where  this 
shall  be  placed  cannot  b*  known  through  a 
f  'rmula  In  advance    ,f  the  event      There  Is 
a  middle  ground  ^r  certainly  a  penumbra  In 
which  discretion  I."*  at  lars^e      The  discretion 
however,  Is  not  confided  to  the  courts      The 
dl^retlon    belongs    t-i    Congress.    iinleK.s    the 
choice    Is    clearly    wrong,    a   dl.splay    of   arbi- 
trary   nower.    not    an    exerri.,e    of    judgment 
This    Is    now    familiar    law        When    such    a 
contention  comes  here  we  naturally  require 
a  showing  th.it  by  no  reasonable  possibility 
can    the    challenged    leglslatloi^.     fall    w:thlM 
the    wide    riwige   of   discretion    permitted    to 
the     Congress'      {United     Sfafe^     v      Butlf 
tupra.    p.    67):    Cf.    Cinrtnnatt    Snap    Co     v 
L'nited  States,  ante    p    308:   Unirfd  Statrs  v 
Realty   Co.    163    US.    427,   440.    Head    M^iney 
Ca.^ef.    112    US.    580.    595 1        Nor    i.s    t!ie   con- 
cept   of    the    general    welfare    static      Needs 
that  were  narrow    )r  panx-hial  a  century  ago 
may  be  interwoven  In  our  day  with  t.^ie  well- 
being    of    the    Nation       What    Is    critical    or 
ursjent  changes  with  the  tlme.s   ' 

Ihe  Supreme  Court  hiis  subsequently  sus- 
tained, as  valid  e.xerclsea  of  the  power  to 
spend  for  the  general  welfare,  Federal  con- 
struction of  public  housing  and  Fedenil 
projects  for  recl.imatlon  and  Irrigation 
iCiepeland  v  Vniteti  Statei.  323  U.a  829 
♦  1945);  United  States  v.  Gerlar>i  Itr^e  Stock 
Company.  339  U.S  725  (I960)).  In  both 
of  these  decisions  the  Court,  on  the  author- 


ity of  the  social  security  cases,  treated  the 
congreeslonal  determination  as  decisive  of 
the  propriety  of  the  expeiKllturee 

The  Preetdent  In  his  message  to  CongreiH 
on  this  subject  and  the  .secretary  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  In  his  testimony  on 
S  lOil.  have  presented  to  Cimgrees  con- 
vincing reasons  for  exerrbie  of  the  naUonal 
power  of  eitpcndllure  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  bill,  in  support  of  public 
prinary  and  second.iry  .school  education 
throus?-*iout  the  Nation  T^lere  Is  no  need 
to  repe.i'  c.r  •  uiiun..rl.-e  ihnse  re.iAons  here 
If  the  Coni^'re  .s  concurs  in  the  Judgment 
which  the  President  and  the  Secretary  have 
expressed,  it  cannot  be  d  'Ubted  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  accept  that  jud^- 
m'^nt  as  cunclusr.  e 

Since  Conjrress  would  be  exercuing  a 
p  -.'.er  expr'sMy  conlerred  U(x)n  it  by  the 
I' ■•isiitution.  no  question  under  liie  iOt!-. 
ain-ndment  would  ariue  The  loth  ajnend- 
nient  sf..iie«  but  i  trul.sm  that  all  I.s  retained 
»Mtli  h.is  not  l>eeu  surrendt-red  ^Unitr,! 
i;  N.-j  v  Darby.  312  US  100.  124  >  1941  i  » 
Die  ^;upr.'me  Court  hi  .U  ni.4ny  yc.i.-s  a^.. 
lo.t  Fi-doral  graiiU-ln-n'd  Ut  Uie  Suies. 
though  condition  ?d  \i\ynu  various  actions  by 
the  States,  rnlse  no  Jusl.cUble  l.v<ue  at  suu 
of  ,1  Slate  or  of  a  lixp:ivfr  i  .Wuwa,  A  u  \ef  l< 
V  McUon  262  US  447  i  U»23  ii  The  Court 
ob-  'Tved  I  p    480  I 

f'roiwb.y  It  w  )uld  be  sufficient  t. .  point 
out  th.'.t  ll:c  pow.m  of  the  State  are  not 
li.v;>drd.  Jineo  the  rtatute  imposes  no  obll- 
K.'tion  hut  Pimply  extends  an  option  which 
the  Strtte  is  free  to  .•»rcep'  or  reject  " 

To  the  same  effect  Is  l>k\nhoma  v  Civil 
Serrirr  Commisiion     TV)   I' S     127    (19471 

f'nifed  States  v  BntU-r  supra  has  oe- 
c<<sionally  been  cited  as  though  it  omptrued 
the  lOth  nmendnient  ;i.s  a  Ilniitatlon  ufvui 
powers  otherwise  irr-nted  t<>  Confess  It 
did  not  do  so  Ihe  Court  hekl  that  the  reg- 
ul  i-  iry  etlect  of  the  expei-.ditures  there  un- 
der consideration  In  m.itters  not  f.ill  .i^ 
within  the  powers  of  Concresn  rendered  the 
statute  Inwilld  as  exceeding  the  scope  of 
conrresslonai  authority  TTie  10th  amend- 
ment, said  the  C^urt  serves  Ui  •forestil! 
»nv  suf'ge- tion"  tha'  Om -reiw  may  exercise 
pr>wers  not  wanted  <  xpre  sly  or  hy  reasw'ii- 
ah'e    Impllc  itlr>n 

Any  argiment  ?hi'  th?"  Bj'ler  cn«e  r.n- 
•trtied  the  10th  amendment  as  restricting  the 
crnnted  p-iw.-rs  was  put  to  rest  In  the  fol- 
low! rg  year,  by  H'lr^iig  v  Dai-tit  .fup^a 
The  lower  court  had  hold  the  old-ape  In.^ur- 
nnce  system  uncon-^tltutlonal.  on  the  ground 
tiiat  flsflist.i:ice  to  th»  iged  w.a  a  matter  re- 
served to  the  S'ates  at  tlie  time  the  CVm>tltu- 
tlon  was  adopted  .and  thus  reserved  to  thetn 
by  the  lOth  amendment  ( Dart^  v  Edison 
El'^rtnc  lllurninannQ  Co  89  F  2d  393 
(CCA,  1st  Circ  1937  1)  The  court  likened 
care  of  the  aged  in  this  respect  t'l  edui^a- 
tlon  1 

In    reversing    the    Judgtu'-nt    the    Supreme 
O'urt  said    (301    US.  at   pp    644  645) 

Coun-sel  for  resp<indeiit  has  recalled  In 
us  the  virtues  of  self-rtUance  and  frugaJitv 
There  Is  a  possibility,  he  says,  that  aid  fr.  :'n 
a  paternal  government  may  sap  those  sturdy 
virtues  and  breed  a  race  of  weaklings  If 
Miissacluisetts  so  believes  and  shajies  her 
I.iws  In  that  conviction,  must  her  breed  of 
sons  be  changed,  he  asks,  because  .some  otli- 
er  philosophy  of  government  finds  favor  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress'  But  the  answer  L^ 
not  donbtfu!  One  might  ask  with  equal 
reason  whether  the  sys'em  of  protective  tar- 
iffs is  to  be  set  aside  at  will  in  one  State  or 
another  whenever  kx-al  {x>llcy  prefers  the 
rule  of  lai.ssez  falre  The  Issue  Is  a  closed 
one       It    was    fought    out    long    ago.      When 


It  may  be  noted  that.  If  practice  In  1789 
were  controlling,  It  would  confirm  the  pro- 
priety of  Federal  t;rant8  for  educaUonal  ptar- 

p-  >«>es 
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money  Is  spent  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  concept  of  welfare  or  the  c^poslte 
Is  shaped  by  Congress,  not  the  States.  8o 
the  concept  be  not  arbitrary,  the  locality 
must  yield    (Constitution,  art.  VI.  par.  2)."" 

That  the  10th  amendment  does  not  limit 
The  granted  powers  has  been  consistently 
held  by  the  Court  In  subsequent  cases 
(  t'TMfrd  Sfafej  v.  Darby,  »t*pra;  Oklahoma 
\    Cntl  Service  Cornmission,  s'upra) . 

It  Is  thus  beyond  dispute  that  S.  1021.  If 
enacted  by  Congress.  Will  be  a  valid  exercise 
of  congressional  authority,  and  that  no  Is- 
sue win  arise  by  reason  of  the  10th  amend- 
ment. 

Al ANSON    W.    WiLLCOX. 

General       Counxel,      Drpartmmt      of 
Health.   Education,  and   Welfare. 


UvIPORTATION  OF  MEXICAN  WORK- 
ERS FOR  EMPLOYMENT  ON  U.S. 
FARMS  I 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Coad]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr  Speaker,  legislation 
dealing  with  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  a  wartime  emergency  program, 
which  provides  for  tlie  legal  importation 
of  Mexican  workers  for  employment  on 
US.  farms  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  from  the  Committee  on 
Apriculture  almost  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Easter  recess.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  simple  exten.sion  of  Public  Law  78 
raises  serious  moral,  social,  and  economic 
iiisues,  a.s  well  as  principles  of  public 
policy. 

By  means  of  this  program,  approxi- 
mately 316,00Q  Mexican  braceros  were 
imiwrted  for  work  on  U.S.  farms  during 
1960.  Unless  Congress  acts  to  extend 
the  program  again,  it  will  terminate  at 
the  eiid  of  this  calendar  year. 

The  administration  is  imalterably  op- 
posed to  any  extension  of  Public  Law  78 
unless  the  law  is  amended  in  a  manner 
which  will  prevent  the  already  intoler- 
able economic  condition  of  domestic 
farmworkers  from  deteriorating  any 
further  because  of  the  adverse  effect 
caused  by  the  employment  of  Mexican 
labor. 

This  is  a  program  which  feeds  on  pwv- 
erty  and  unemployment  in  Mexico  and 
increases  poverty  and  unemployment  at 
home.  As  it  is  presently  operating.  It 
has  been  denounced  by  religious  leaders 
of  all  faiths  and  repudiated  by  respon- 
sible citizens  from  all  walks  of  life.  In 
its  present  fonn,  it  is  a  black  mark 
against  the  domestic  E>olicy  of  the  United 
States— a  black  mark  which  should  be 
erivsed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Originally  initiated  to  meet  Korean 
war  needs,  the  Mexican  farm  labor  im- 
port program  has  been  extended  repeat- 
edly since  that  time.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  during  its  10-year  tuiministra- 
tion  of  the  program,  has  accumulated 
a  vast  amount  of  evidence  which  proves 
conclusively  that  despite  an  allout  effort 
by  the  Department  to  administer  the 
law  equitably,  the  mass  importation  of 


•  It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  six  Justices 
who  concurred  In  the  Butler  opinion,  four 
(Hughes.  C.  J,  and  Roberts,  Sutherland, 
and  Van  Devanter,  J.  J.)  concurred  with 
Cardozo,  Stone,  and  Brandels.  J.  J.,  in  Hel- 
tcring  v    Davis. 


Mexican  labor  has  had  a  detrimental  ef- 
fect on  the  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  employment  opportunities  of  domes- 
tic agricultural  workers. 

This  fact  is  particularly  alarming  be- 
cause American  farmworkers  are  the 
most  underprivileged  group  in  the  Na- 
tion's labor  force.  Underemployment  of 
rural  people  is  estimated  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  i. 400,000  fully  unemployed 
workers.  The  average  earnings  of  agri- 
cultural workers  is  barely  over  SI. 000  a 
year.  Farmworkers  are  excluded  from 
minimum  wage,  imemployment  insur- 
ance, and  most  workmen's  compensation 
legislation.  In  addition,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  legislation  which  protects 
the  right  of  workei's  to  organize  into 
unions  and  bargain  with  their  employers. 

Each  year,  approximately  400.000 
American  farmworkers  are  forced  to  mi- 
grate in  order  to  avoid  either  unemploy- 
ment or  low  wages  at  home.  While  on 
the  road,  their  lives  are  vei-y  often  char- 
acterized by  underemployment,  low 
wages,  poor  housing,  lack  of  education, 
lack  of  health  and  welfare  services,  and 
in  some  cases,  unsafe  vehicles  for  trans- 
portation. 

For  9  months  in  1959,  four  prominent 
Americans  studied  the  effects  of  Public 
Law  78  on  domestic  farmworkers  at  the 
request  of  foimer  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell.  These  men  conducted 
their  investigations  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  but  also  in  all  of  the  areas 
where  Mexican  nationals  are  employed. 
They  conferi-ed  with  growers,  domestic 
migrants,  braceros.  State  and  Federal 
Government  officials,  and  others  close 
to  or  directly  concerned  with  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program. 

The  four  men  who  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  were ;  Ex-Senator  Ed- 
ward J.  Thye,  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the 
men  who  helped  write  Public  Law  78; 
Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid.  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  ex-president  of  the  University  of 
Arizona;  Glenn  E.  Garrett,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Good  Neighbor  Commission 
and  chairman  of  the  Texas  Council  on 
Migratory  Labor;  and  Msgr.  George  G. 
Higgins,  social  action  director  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

These  distinguished  Americans,  whose 
views  concerning  Public  Law  78  were 
often  conflicting  when  tiiey  began  their 
investigations,  arrived  at  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  was  undermining  the  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  employment  op- 
portimities  of  American  farm  workers. 

Since  that  time,  other  groups  have 
stepped  forward  and,  for  entirely  differ- 
ent reasons,  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  effects  of  Public  Law  78. 

This  program  is  of  benefit  to  only  2 
percent  of  the  growers  in  the  United 
States.  This  2  percent  is  made  up  of 
large  commercial  growers,  small  or  me- 
dium sized  growers  who  belong  to  labor 
contracting  associations  and/ or  distrib- 
uting and  marketing  cooperatives,  and 
growers  whose  crops  are  sold  on  a  con- 
tract basis  to  corporations  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  processing,  distribution,  and 
marketing  of  farm  products.  In  most 
cases,  the  legal  employers  of  Mexican 
nationals  are  labor  contracting  associa- 
tions.   It  is  the  task  of  these  associations 


to  supply  labor  to  their  members 
whether  they  be  growers  or  distributing 
and  processing  cooperatives  or  corpora- 
tions. Often  the  grower  does  not  even 
pay  for  the  Mexican  labor  he  is  supplied 
with.  The  Great  American  Sugar  Co., 
the  Northern  Ohio  Sugar  Co.,  and  the 
National  Pickle  Growers  Association, 
to  give  a  few  examples,  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Mexican  labor  supplied  to 
grov.ers  with  whom  they  hold  contracts. 

Spokesmen  for  several  farm  organiza- 
tions have  taken  a  dim  view  of  this  sys- 
tem. The  Farmers  Union,  for  example, 
has  Questioned  the  effect  of  foreign  con- 
tract labor  on  the  competitive  position 
of  family  operated  farms;  the  National 
Grange  has  taiitn  the  position  that  con- 
tinued extensions  of  Public  Law  73  are 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  a  majority. 
or.  in  the  long  run.  of  even  a  minority 
of  American  farmers. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Jerry  R. 
Holleman.  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
administration  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Equipment,  Supplies,  and  Manpower, 
has  recommended  specific  amendments 
to  the  law.  Contingent  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments,  the  admin- 
istration recommends  a  2-year  extension 
of  Public  Law  78. 

H.R.  6032  contains  the  administra- 
tion's recommendations.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  following : 

First.  Eligibility  to  employ  Mexican 
workers  should  be  conditioned  upon  the 
employers  attempting  to  recruit  U.S. 
workers  by  offering  them  wages  at  least 
equivalent  to  average  farm  wages  in  the 
State.  Employers  would  in  no  case  be 
required  to  raise  their  wage  offers  by 
more  than  10  cents  per  hour  in  any  1 
year  or  to  raise  their  wage  offers  to  more 
than  the  average  farm  wage  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole — 97  cents  per  hour  in 
1960.  Where  the  wage  offer  thus  de- 
termined is  less  than  the  wage  already 
prevailing,  the  prevailing  wage  must,  of 
course,  be  offered  and  paid. 

Second.  Eligibility  to  employ  Mexican 
workers  should  be  restricted  to  employers 
who  make  reasonable  efforts  to  attract 
domestic  workers  by  offering — and  actu- 
ally providing — terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  reasonably  comparable  to 
those  offered  to  foreign  workers. 

Third.  Employment  of  Mexican  work- 
ers should  be  confined  to  employment 
in  seasonal  and  temporary  jobs — less 
than  year-around — and  to  employment 
not  involving  the  operation  of  or  work 
on  machinery,  except  in  specific  cases 
where  found  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  avoid  hardship. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  should 
be  authorized  to  limit  the  number  of 
foreign  workers  who  may  be  employed 
by  any  employer  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  active  competition  among 
farmers  for  the  services  of  U.S.  fai'm- 
workers. 

Fifth.  If  amended  in  the  respects  pro- 
posed above,  the  law  should  be  extended 
for  2  years,  terminating  December  31. 
1963. 

Among  the  organizations  joining  with 
the  administration  in  support  of  this 
bill  are:  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A..  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
the    Unitarian    Fellowship    for    Social 
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Justice,  the  National  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference,  the  Board  of  National 
Missions  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Blshopa  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  the  Young  Chris- 
tum Workers,  the  Bishops  Committee 
on  the  Spanish  Speaking,  the  National 
Consumers  League,  the  APL-CIO,  the 
American  G  I.  Forum,  the  Joint  United 
States-Mexico  Trade  Union  Committee. 
Amalgamated  Meatcutters  and  Butcher 
Workers.  AFL-CIO.  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Farm  Labor,  the 
National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Agricultural  Life  ;ind 
Labor,  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee 

These  organizations  as  well  a.s  thr  ad- 
ministration believe  that  the  tine  hias 
come  when  we  should  make  it  public 
policy  to  accomplLsh  in  agriculture  what 
we  have  already  accomplished  in  other 
sectors  of  our  economy;  namely,  the 
re.storation  of  respect  and  dignity,  ba.sed 
upon  good  wages,  good  working  condi- 
tions and  steady  employment,  to  the  men 
and  women  who  labor  for  hire  on  Ameri- 
can farms. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  6032.  would  con- 
^utute  a  definite  step  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  goal 


OUR    FIRST    GRAVE    CONSTITU- 
TIONAI.  CRISIS— 1861 

Mr  ALFORD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Kentle- 
man  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ALFORD  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
ago.  a  general  convention  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  elected  pursuant 
to  an  act  of  its  General  Assembly  pa.ssed 
January  14.  1861.  was  in  session  m  the 
old  h.ill  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
capitol  in  Richmond. 

Convened  for  its  first  session  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1861,  with  James  H.  Cox  of  Ches- 
terfield County  as  temporary  president, 
the  convention  included  among  its  mem- 
bers .some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  Old  Dominion 

At  that  time,  seven  States  had  already 
adopted     acts    of    secession    from     the 
United  States  and  formed  the  Confeder- 
ate States    South  Carolina.  Mississippi 
Florida,    Alabama,    Georgia.    Louisiana, 
and  Texas      But  Virginia,  fully  alert  to 
the  crucial  significance  of  whatever  ac- 
tion It  might  take,  was  delaying  deci.sion 
with  the  hope  of  peace  and  conciliation 
The  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
mfoice  Fort  Sumter  was  yet  to  be  made 
It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
the  convention,  on  the  first  day.  elected 
for  Its  permanent  president  one  of  Vir- 
ijinias    ablest    lawyers    and    statesmen 
John   Janney— 1798-1872 — of    Leesbur^. 
A   recogniised  leader  who  had  missed 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States 
by  only  one  vote.  Janney  was  a  constitu- 
tional  unionist.     As  such  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  other  Virginians  heroically 
striving  to  prevent  secession  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  great  tragedy  that  was  clearly 
fore.seen. 


Escorted  to  his  .seat  by  a  committee 
compovsed  of  Georiie  W  Summers  of 
Kanawha  and  Thomas  S  F'lnurnov  of 
Halifax,  President  Janney  opened  his 
administration  of  the  convention  wirh 
a  movuik,'  address  aimed  at  savir,^.  the 
Union  Its  appeal  bore  fiuit  on  April 
4.  when  the  convention  voted  89  to  4.') 
not  to  secede 

Unfortunat'-lv  8  days  later,  on  Ainil 
12.  1H61  and  unilei  circumstances  too 
c<jrnplicuted  fm-  recital  here  the  first 
shot,  in  tht'  War  Between  the  .States  wa.s 
fl:eil  at  Fo:t  Sumter  au^ravatint:  an 
already  cnt:cal  situation 

liiable  to  secure  a  status  of  neutiality 
for  Vir'4inia  »he  convention,  faced  with 
the  cruel  choice  of  supplviiu;  tro<i[>s  t^i 
mvatle  oih.-r  States  in  an  unauthorized 
vvar  or  of  resi.stin«  an  unconstitutional 
invasion  of  its  own  terntorv  reversed  iLs 
pievious  stand  On  April  17  1861.  it 
adopted  bv  a  vote  of  88  to  5-i  an  oidi- 
rumce  for  repeal  of  Virmnias  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States"  and  for  re.-,umption  of  all  the 
rikihus  and  i)owers  v; ranted  under  .said 
Constitution."  F'resident  Janney  voting 
m  the  nekjative 

It  was  follovA  in»!  thisdeci-ion  that  Col 
R.)bert  E  Lee  on  April  20  after  having 
been  offered  supieme  command  of  the 
forces  that  were  to  be  used  f,,v  the  coer- 
cion of  other  States  re-  n.-d  hi>  C'>m- 
mi.ssion  in  the  u  S   Arm> 

Promptly  appointed  ma)or  i;en"i  .i!  and 
rominander  in  chief  of  the  aimed  forces 
of  Virmnia  he  was  acclaimed  on  .Api  il 
y.i.  1861.  bv  the  convention  in  a  memo- 
rable ceremony  attendel  bv  such  south- 
ern notables  as  Alexander  H  Stephens 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
and  Matthew  P'ontaine  Maury 

For  a  second  time,  Mr  Jannev  a  life- 
loiik,'  friend  of  General  L«'e  moved  the 
convention  in  the  same  old  House  of 
Delesjates  Hall  by  his  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  commander  in  ch:ef  General  I.ees 
respon.se.  brief  and  m.)dest  is  t^xlay  in- 
scribed on  his  monument  on  the  spot  in 
the  hall  where  he  st-.^xJ  at  the  time 

After  guiding  the  convention  through 
lt.^  most  difficult  period  incident  to  the 
collap.se  of  one  Federal  Governm''nt  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  new  one  Mi  Jannev 
w(n-n  out  by  Ins  effort.s  on  November  6 
1861  resigned  from  the  presidency  of 
the  convention  for  rea.sons  of  health. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  L  Mon- 
tague of  Matthews  and  .Middle.sex 

After  Mr  Junney's  resignation,  the 
convention  on  December  6,  1861.  passed 
a  resolution  thankinp  h;in  for  the  im- 
partial, efficient,  and  diKmP.ed  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  whilst  presiding  over 
their  deliberations  "  In  response.  Mr 
Janney  made  a  thud  stirring  addre.s.s 

Mr  Speaker,  these  three  addre.s.ses  by 
Jolin  Janney,  as  well  as  anything  I  have 
ever  read,  epitomize  the  supreme  catas- 
trophe of  our  history  As  such,  they 
should  be  read  by  every  thoughtful 
American  today,  especially  the  young  on 
who.se  shoulders  will  fail  the  task  of 
maintaining  constitutional  liberty 

I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  man- 
ner in  which  the  start  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  and  the  great  tragedy 
that  It  generated  can  be  commemorated 
than  by  quoting  the  three  indicated  ad- 


dresses of  Mr   Janney  and  General  Lee's 

resjjon.s*' 

Pur-siniNr    J^NNrr  s    Ohkning     AoDRtss,' 
FEBRUARY     n      1861 

Th'-  Pre^kl^■Ilt  Clrnt lenien  of  llie  cmiven- 
'.  ■;!  I  leiiUrr  yny  my  siiuere  mul  c  rdial 
tn.iiiks  t'tr  the  honor  you  hH\e  conferred 
up«iM  nie  by  calling  me  I.)  preside  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  mo«t  important  con- 
vi-ntlon  that  h(is  been  asseinhled  iii  this 
SLttte  since  the  year   1776 

I  am  without  exjirriencc  m  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  to  whh  h  you  have  .-is- 
s.i^i.ed  nir.  wltli  but  llltle  knoWledKe  of 
1  vriianientary  Uw  «nd  the  rules  which  urc 
f  '  govern  our  proceedings,  und  I  have  noih- 
it  J  to  promise  you  but  fldeiny  and  Inipar- 
t..t::!y  Err  ir»  I  ki.ow  I  sh.ill  commit  but 
tr,e:,r  w.ll  bv  exrujed  by  yoUr  kindness  and 
I'lomptly  corrected  by  your  vn.-.dom 

OenUrmen.  It  Ij»  n  iw  almost  7t  yeuis  sin.  p 
«  convention  of  the  p««(^ple  of  VlrKirua  w.u, 
a.'.sembled  in  this  h  til  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  .Slates,  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  wlilf  h  «n«  U)  consolidate  u.,r 
the  a  )vetnnient  but  the  Union  of  the  ."States 
Caua«*  which  have  passed  and  are  dally 
passing.  Into  history  which  will  set  its  seal 
upon  them  but  which  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
view, have  brought  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  mU)  imminent  fierll.  and  Virginia  ha« 
come  to  the  rescue  It  i.s  \*ha'  the  whole 
country  exi)ected  of  her  llf-r  pride  .i.s  weU 
as  her  patriotism  tier  itiW-r^st  us  well  us 
her  honor  called  up<^^>n  her  with  an  eniphasih 
»!  h  she  could  not  dl-srenTd  to  .^ave  !  lie 
rii  'i.^inienU  of  her  own  «;  .rv  Hrr  honoretl 
>.n  who  sleeps  a-  Mt  Vern -n  the  political 
mecca  of  all  future  age*,  presided  o\er  the 
b<xly  which  rra«ie<l  the  Constitution,  and 
^mother  of  her  h.ziored  soi.i  wh  ..se  brow 
was  luUjrned  with  a  rule  wreath  wtuch  will 
neT*r  fade  and  wh  >  now  re|N«e8  in  Orange 
County,  wiis  its  prlnc  ipal  architect  and  urif 
I'l  Its  ablest  expounders  and  m  the  ad- 
iniiiistration  of  ttie  Ooverment,  five  of  her 
i.tizeus  have  been  elected  to  the  chief  mag- 
:^'.Iacy  of  the  Republic  It  cannot  be  that 
a  government  thus  founded  and  adnuiUs- 
tered  can  fall  withoii'  the  hazard  of  brinR- 
n\H  reproach  either  U[«.n  the  wisdom  of  our 
r.ithers  or  upon  the  inleiiit^eiice  patriotism 
and    virtue    of    their   descendants 

It  Is  not  my  purjxise  to  indicate  the 
course  which  this  body  will  probably  pursue 
or  the  measures  It  may  be  proper  to  adopt 
The  opinions  of  today  may  all  be  changed 
tomorrow  Events  are  thronging  up»)n  u.s 
»nd  we  must  dea!  with  them  a.s  they  pre- 
sent theniselvei 

Gentlemen  there  is  .i  flag  which  for  ne.<rly 
a  century  Ii,i.h  i)een  Ujrne  m  triumph 
through  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  and 
which  now  lloais  over  this  capitol,  tm  which 
there  is  a  star  representing  this  ancient  Com- 
monwealth and  my  earne.st  prayer  In  which 
I  know  every  member  -f  this  body  will  cor- 
dially uiute  Is  tliat  If  may  remain  there 
forev.-r  provided  ..;w..>s  that  it*  lu.st<T  is 
unuirni.stied  We  demand  f..r  our  citl7.ens 
perie.  t  equalltv  ,,:  rlKht*  with  those  of  the 
empire  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio,  but  we  ask  for  nothing  that  we 
vMll  not  cheerfully  concede  to  those  .  f  Dela- 
w -re  and  Rh<xJe  Island 

The  amount  of  rcsfKinsibiiitv  which  re.st^. 
upon  this  body  cannot  be  exaggerated 
When  my  con.st  it  uent.i  asked  me  If  I  would 
Consent  to  serve  them  here  if  elected.  I 
an.swered  m  the  nfflrmHiive.  but  I  did  so 
with  fear  and  trembling  The  people  of 
Virginia  have  it  in  true,  reserved  to  them- 
selves, m  a  certain  contingency,  the  right 
to  review  our  action    but  .still   the  measures 


'  Journal  of   the  Acts  and  Prc^eedlngs  of  a 
General  Convention  of  the  State  of  Vlrgiiua 
assembled    at    Richmond    on    Feb      13.    1861 
Richmond      Wyatt    M     Elliot      printer     1861 
pp   8    10. 
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which  we  adopt  may  be  fraught  with  good 

iT  evil  to  the  whole  country. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  we.  and  others 
wlio  are  en^jaged  in  tiie  work  of  peace  and 
couciUation,  may  so  solve  the  problema 
which  now  jicrplcx  us.  a.s  to  win  back  our 
sisters  nf  tlie  South,  who,  for  what  they 
deem  sufTiclrnt  cause,  have  wandered  from 
their  old  orbits'  M  ly  we  not  expect  that 
our  old  sirtcr.  Mas.-^achusctts,  will  retrace  her 
steps'  Will  she  not  follow  the  noble  ex- 
ampic  ol  Uhol.'  Inland,  the  little  State  with 
a  hfa^ri  large  t-uo'i^h  for  u  whole  contiuent? 
Will  she  not,  when  .she  remembers  who  It 
vk...s  V.!.  ;.n  t  drew  his  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard (  n  hnr  own  soil  at  Cambridge,  and 
never  tmally  returned  It.  until  her  liberty 
and  tndepciidence  were  achieved.  and 
whence  he  c;une.  repe.il  her  obnoxious  laws, 
which  many  of  her  own  wisest  and  best 
titi/#nh  regard  a.s  a  si^in  upon  her  legisla- 
tive roeorUh' 

Gentlcnien.  this  Is  no  party  convention 
It  1.S  our  duty  on  an  occi.sion  like  this  to 
elevate  ruirselves  Into  an  atmosphere,  m 
which  party  passion  and  prejudice  cannot 
exist  U)  conduct  all  our  delll>eratlona  with 
calmness  and  wis<i om,  and  to  maintain,  with 
mllexible  Urmnefa.s.  whatever  position  we 
may  fiiid  11  necessary  to  assume. 

CoNKIRMATIoN      OF      CiTN       ROBERT     E.      LtK     AS 
Co.\tM^N:)lR     IN     ClIIET    AND    THE    GENEKAL'.-i 

KtspoNst'  Aran.  23.   1861 

The  President  Major  General  Lee.  In  the 
name  of  the  [x^iple  of  your  native  State, 
here  represented.  1  bid  you  a  cordial  and 
heartfelt  welcome  to  this  hall.  In  which  we 
may  almost  yet  heur  the  echo  of  the  voices 
of  the  .stJite.-inen.  the  soldiers  and  sages  of 
bygone  d.iy>.  wh  ■  have  borne  your  name 
aiid  whose  bk>od  r, -vv  flew?  in  ymir  veins. 

We  met  In  the  month  nf  February  last, 
charged  with  t!ie  .solemn  duty  of  protecting 
the  ri^;hus.  tlie  lionor  and  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  thlt  Commonwealth.  We  dif- 
fered for  a  tunc  as  to  the  best  means  of  ac- 
complishing that  object,  but  there  never 
wa-.  at  any  niomenl.  a  shade  of  difference 
among;  t  us  as  to  the  great  object  itself; 
and  now,  Virgiiu...  having  taken  her  position. 
iLs  f.ir  as.  the  power  of  this  convention  ex- 
tetuls.  we  st.md  animated  by  one  Impulse, 
governed  by  one  dt\'^lre  and  one  determlna- 
tt<in.  ai.'l  th.Tt  is  that  she  shall  be  defended; 
and  th.it  no  ffp..t  of  her  soil  shall  be  polluted 
by  the  fixii  of  an  invader. 

When  the  necessity  became  apparent  of 
having  a  leader  for  our  forces,  all  hearts  and 
ail  tyib.  hy  the  inipul^'  of  an  instinct  which 
Is  a  surer  guide  tlun  reason  Itself,  turned 
to  the  old  county  of  Westmoreland.  We  knew 
ho\^  pi  ihfic  she  had  been  In  other  days,  of 
heroet.  and  st.itoMnen  We  knew  she  had 
glv,  n  birth  Ui  the  Faihcr  of  his  Country;  to 
Richard  Henry  I  ee,  to  Monroe,  and  last. 
though  not  least,  tn  your  own  gallant  father, 
and  we  knew  well,  by  your  own  deeds,  that 
her  productive  i.«iwer  wits  not  yet  exhausted. 

Sir.  we  watched  with  the  most  profound 
and  Intense  interest  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  .-irmv  hd  by  tienenil  Scott,  to  which  you 
were  .ittached  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital 
of  Mexico,  we  read  of  the  sanguinary  con- 
flicts and  the  blood.'-talned  fields,  in  all  of 
which  victory  perched  upon  our  own  ban- 
ners: we  knew  .  f  the  unfading  luster  that 
was  shed  upon  the  American  arms  by  that 
campiign;  and  we  k  lew,  also,  what  your 
modesty  has  always  disclaimed,  that  no  small 
share  of  the  glory  of  those  achievements  was 
due   to  your  valor  and  your  military  genius. 

Sir,  one  of  Llie  proudest  recollections  of 
my  :ife  will  be  the  honor  that  I  yesterday 
had  of  subinittlng  to  this  body  the  con- 
flrm.ition  of  the  nomination  made  by  the 
Governor  of  this  State,  of  you  as  comman- 
der n  chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  tills  Commonwealth.  I  rose  to  put  the 
question,    and    when    I    asked    If    this    body 
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would  advise  and  consent  to  that  appoint- 
ment, there  rushed  from  the  hearts  to  the 
tongues  of  all  the  members,  an  afllrmative 
response  that  told,  with  an  emphasis  that 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  whence 
It  emanated.  I  put  the  negative  of  the 
question  for  form's  sake,  but  there  was  an 
unbroken  silence. 

Sir.  we  have,  by  this  unanimous  vote. 
expressed  our  convictions  that  you  are.  at 
this  d.iy,  am  iiig  the  hving  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia. -UrEt  in  w.ir."  \Vc  pray  to  G  d  mo^t 
fervently  thr.t  you  m.'iy  so  conduct  the 
operations  committed  to  your  cha:ge.  that 
It  will  soon  be  snni  of  you.  that  you  are  "first 
In  peace."  and  when  that  time  comes  you 
will  have  earned  the  .■^t.l:  prouder  distinc- 
tion of  being  "firbl  in  the  hca:is  of  your 
countrymer.." 

I  will  close  with  one  more  rem;.rk. 

When  the  Father  of  his  Country  made  his 
last  will  and  test.xment.  he  pave  his  swords  to 
his  favorite  nephews  with  an  injunction  that 
they  should  never  be  drawn  from  their  scab- 
bards, except  in  self-defense  or  in  defense 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  country, 
and,  that  if  dr  iwn  for  the  latter  purpose, 
they  should  fall  with  them  In  their  hands, 
rather  than  relin'.ul'^h  them 

Yesterday,  your  mother.  Virginia,  placed 
her  sword  in  your  hand  upon  the  implied 
condition  that  we  know  you  will  keep  to 
the  letter  and  In  spirit,  that  you  will  draw- 
It  only  in  her  defense,  and  that  you  will 
fall  with  it  in  your  hand  rather  than  the  ob- 
ject for  which  It  was  placed  there,  shall  fall. 

Major  General  Lee  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention: Profoundly  Impressed  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion,  for  which  I  must 
say  I  was  not  prepared.  I  accept  the  position 
assigned  me  by  your  partiality.  I  would 
have  much  preferred  had  your  cho'.re  fallen 
on  an  abler  man.  Trusting  in  Almighty 
God,  an  approving  cfinscience.  and  the  aid 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  I  devote  myself  to  the 
service  of  my  native  State,  in  whose  behalf 
alone,  will  I  ever  again  draw  my  sword. 

F.^REv.r.Li.  AnDRrss.=  December  6,  1861 
Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention: When  you  called  me.  in  the  month 
of  February  last,  to  preside  over  your  delib- 
erations, I  was  wholly  without  experience. 
and  had  nothing  to  promise  you  but  fidel- 
ity and  impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  mv 
duty.  Errors  I  know  I  must  have  committed: 
but  the  promise  that  I  made  you  has  been 
faithfully  performed.  For  the  approbation 
which  you  have  been  plea.=ed  to  express,  I  am 
more  Indebted  to  your  kindnofs  than  to  any 
merit  of  my  own.  but  I  ought  not  and  do 
not  thank  you  the  less  on  that  account.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  the  di.scussion  of  sub- 
jects of  the  most  intense  interest,  calculated 
to  arouse  into  action  the  highest  energies 
of  the  human  intellect  and  the  stormiesT 
passions;  but  I  can  state,  with  truth,  that 
during  my  administration  of  the  duties  of 
the  chair,  not  a  word  weis  spoken  by  any 
member  that  violated  the  order  and  dccoruin 
of  debate.  To  have  presided  over  Fuch  a 
body  of  gentlemen  is  a  distinction  of  which 
any  man  might  well  be  proud.  I  sh.ill  cher- 
ish the  recollection  of  it  to  the  latest  hour 
of  my  life.  Gentlemen,  the  clouds  are  .ow- 
erlng,  the  tempest  is  brewing  all  around  us; 
the  forked  lightning  is  seen,  and  the  mut- 
tering thunder  Is  heard  in  the  distance. 
By  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  the  arms 
Of  our  brave  defenders,  the  storm  may  yer  be 
averted:  but,  if  not,  and  It  shall  burst  with 
fury  upon  us,  don't  turn  your  backs  to  it — 
turn  your  faces.  Don't  give  up  the  slilp, 
and  never  despair  of  the  Republic;  all  will 
yet  be  well,  if  each  one  of  you  will  adopt  for 
his  motto,  with  the  change  of  a  single  word, 
the  last  signal  of  England's  greatest  naval 
hero:  "The  South  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty." 
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CUTBACK    IN    AIRCRAFT    NUCLEAR 
PROPULSION  PROJECT  (ANP) 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read 
tlie  President's  statement  concerning  the 
cutback  in  the  Aircraft  Nuclear  Pro- 
pul.non  ANP  project,  and  am  glad  that 
he  has  made  a  forthright  decision  on  the 
program.  It  is  a  decision  I  regret  and 
question.  This  means  indefinite  delay 
for  the  flight  test  program.  It  is  true 
thai  AEC  will  conlinue  with  ANP  re- 
search, but  at  a  much  reduced  rate. 

In  view  of  tlie  large  expenditures  to 
date,  and  the  further  expenditures  re- 
quired to  achieve  nuclear  fli.eht,  I  can 
un:'er.stand  the  President's  decision  in 
relation  to  other  competing  demands  for 
funds. 

I  hope,  however,  that  the  President's 
message  will  not  set  a  precedent  for 
other  atomic  energy  projects.  The  mes- 
sa'-'e  adopted  the  criterion  used  by  the 
Defense  Department  in  past  years  of  the 
necessity  of  achieving  a  militarilj-  use- 
ful aircraft  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It 
has  been  my  position  and  that  of  many 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  that  we  cannot  foresee 
the  military  uses  of  an  atomic  E>owered 
engine  until  we  get  an  experimental 
engine  in  operation.  When  something 
has  been  demonstrated  our  military  peo- 
ple see  a  great  many  uses.  For  example. 
I  note  the  message  cites  our  greatest 
need  for  expansion  in  the  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine  system.  This  combines  the 
nuclear  submarine  with  a  solid  fueled 
missile  and  a  lightweight  nuclear  war- 
head. If  the  United  States  had  waited 
until  it  foresaw  a  militarily  useful  pur- 
pose for  each  of  these  components  we 
would  have  no  Polaris  system  today. 

I  note  also  that  the  defense  message 
sees  a  military  purpose  in  the  Skybolt 
system  which  utilizes  a  conventional 
aircraft  with  only  a  limited  range  to  pro- 
vide a  mobile  launching  platform  for 
intermediate  range  missiles.  This  is  the 
same  system  originally  recommended 
for  nuclear  powered  aircraft  of  virtually 
unlimited  range,  known  as  the  Camal 
system. 

The  amount  recommended  for  ap- 
propriation to  AEC  will  unfortunately 
not  provide  for  the  research  aiid  de- 
velopment of  any  experimental  nuclear 
powerplant  for  a  nuclear  aircraft.  It 
will  only  provide  for  some  laboratory 
work  in  high  temperature  materials. 

I  have  pointed  out  many  times  that 
we  could  have  had  nuclear  aircraft  in 
flight  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
on-again,  off-again  system  of  misman- 
agement by  the  Defense  Department  and 
its  scientific  advisers. 

I  can  see  the  same  approach  creep- 
ing into  the  management  of  other  de- 
fense projects  and  the  Rover  nuclear 
rocket  program.  I  expect  to  have  more 
to  say  on  these  problems  at  a  later 
date. 
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In  conclusion,  I  can  understand  the 
President's  decision  on  ANP  from  a  fiscal 
standpoint.  I  cannot  agree  with  his 
scientific  and  defense  advisers  as  to  the 
approach  being  taken  toward  develop- 
mental projects. 


WHO  WILL  WIN  IN  AFRICA'' 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  mclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent mixed  state  of  affairs  in  Africa  and 
arguments  as  to  how  best  to  dispose  of 
problem.s  m  that  dark  and  little-known 
continent  seem  to  me  to  be  symbolized 
in  a  story  now  going  the  rounds: 

The  lion,  king  of  the  beasts,  summoned 
the  denizens  of  his  realm  recently  and 
saiu  to  them.  "I  called  you  together  be- 
cause— well,  frankly,  if  things  get  worse, 
men  are  going  to  turn  Africa  into  a 
jun  ie  ■■ 

Perhaps  thi.s  story  epitomizes  the  .situ- 
ation about  as  well  as  it  can  be  stated 
This  seems  to  be  true  in  .spite  of  the 
tidbits  of  optunistic  news  trickling  into 
the  daily  press  and  which  certainly  arc 
welcomed  by  a  weary  world  that  prob- 
ably does  not  understand  Africa  at  all 

What  I  learned  in  school  about  Africa 
contrasts  sharply  with  what  Ls  occurring 
there  today  As  I  recall  it.  in  my  school- 
days there  were  only  about  three  inde- 
pendent nations — Liberia,  Ethiopia,  and 
South  Africa  Now  all  this  is  changed 
and  by  1962  I  feel  that  about  30  African 
Nations  will  have  delegates  sitting  m  the 
United  Nations  Whereas  few  cared  or 
even  knew  much  about  Africa  in  my 
-schooldays,  the  entire  world  today  is 
locked  in  a  struggle  to  gain  independence 
for.  or  to  enslave,  that  Dark  Continent 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  signs  of  progre.v's 
made  as  a  result  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  Congo  leaders,  which  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  March  14,  1961.  .^ays 
has  left  a  remarkable  impres-sion  of 
achievement,  ■  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  cite  some  facts  which  we  mu.st  take 
into  account  in  considering  the  entire 
.African  problem 

.As  US  News  &  World  Report  of  Match 
6   declared 

The  real  battle  for  Africa  has  Ju.-.!.  be- 
gvin  •  •  •  Black  Africa  Is  .slipping  deeper 
into  turmoil  •  •  •  Out  of  It  all  a  single 
question  is  arising  Who  la  going  to  emerge 
as  the  winner  of  the  struggle  for  a  con- 
tlnenf 

Before  we  can  even  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  who  the  victor  may  be,  it  might  be 
we.l  to  examine  several  phases  of  the 
problem. 

First  of  all.  the  treasures  at  stake  are 
hiLh  for  whoever  wins  Africa.  The  Dark 
Continents  treasures  tempt  all  the  in- 
du.strial  powers  of  the  world  with  its  vast 
stores  of  raw  materials  that  are  vital  to 
a  let  age. 

This  continent  now  supplies  most  of 
the  world  s  cobalt,  columblte.  tantalite. 
and  diamonds.  20  percent  of  the  worlds 


copper  stocks.  25  percent  of  the  man- 
ganese. 15  percent  of  the  chrome  ore  and 
tin,  10  percent  of  all  graplute  and  lead, 
as  well  as  large  quantities  of  iron  ore. 
coal,  zinc,  asbe.stos,  bauxite,  tungsten, 
gold,  antimony,  vanadium,  and  gypsum 

From  her  vav't  land  area  come  most 
of  the  world's  supplies  of  c(x;oa.  cloves, 
palm  oil.  sisal,  peanuts.  cofTee.  bananas. 
rubber,  tobacco,  and  tea 

Her  great  waters  promise  40  percent 
of  the  worlds  unable  water  power,  just 
waiting  to  be  harnessed.  Her  vast  rivers 
olTer  unparalleled  opportunities  for  water 
transp<ji  talion. 

KACISM     \Nn     IRIH.M.ISM 

Against  this  background  of  needed 
supplies  and  undeveloped  re.sources  play 
the  emotions  of  men  in  a  grim  battle 
The  best  laid  plans  of  these  men  go  awry 
becau.se  two  is.>-ue.s — racism  and  tribal- 
ism— cut  acro.ss  frontiers  and  wreck  the 
best  intentions  and  the  best  programs 
for  developing  Africa.  A  thud  factor  Ls 
th.e  .so-called  cold  war.  which  wcasion- 
ally  gets  warm,  and  which  lias  brought 
Red  Ru.ssia  into  the  picture  as  a  formid- 
able con';estant  for  the  rich  prizes  that 
Africa  offers.  an(i  adds  further  to  the 
already  muddU^d  situation  On  this 
subject.  US   News  &  World  Rep<jrt  savs. 

Rcicum  in  Africa  cuts  two  ways  In  the 
Wrst  African  countne.s  where  blacks  n'>w 
rule  •  •  •  there  is  discrimlnatiDn  against 
whiles  In  the  East  African  and  South 
."Kfrican  countries,  where  whites  rule  •  •  • 
there  !s  discrimination  against  bhvrlts 
•  •  •  •  • 

Inexperienced  native  leaders  ;ire  caugh'  up 
In  world  struK»iles  beyond  the  c  .mprehfn- 
slon  of  tribal  [Copies  •  •  *  All  the  new 
countries  need  aid.  guidance. 

The  top  issue  for  .Africans  is  race,  not 
cold  war.  this  publication  then  explains; 

National  boundaries  mean  little  to  Africa 

What    counts    is    the   color   of    the   skin,    the 

trlb.U      membership    •    •    •    Through      much 

ot    this    Continent    men    C"iisider    only    your 

*c<iIor.    then.   If    It  s   black    as   your   tribe. 

I'ltimate  anarchy  .seems  to  be  the 
answer  for  racism,  as  rampant  as  it  Is. 
:s  not  so  much  a  threat  as  tribalism  ;n 
some  area.>.  The  publication  adds,  ex- 
plaining • 

In  the  Congo  Utst  summer,  fur  example, 
Congolese  blacks  celebrating  their  Inde- 
pendence turne<l  to  an  i-rgy  i.f  .-xullwhlte 
violence,  then  turned  to  trlbi\l  WHrfa.-e  until 
the  Premier  of  the  Congo  called  in  the 
United  Natliins 

Tnbali.sm  was  the  downfall  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  ,ind  led  to  his  slaying.  It 
gave  Khrushchev  h:-  eh.ance  to  try  for 
power  in  the  Cot. go 

The  '"old  war  h  i.s  Ih-pp.  .ulded  >n  top  of 
tlie  tribal  and  rai  1  li  barr;»-rs  tn  !>e4ceful  de- 
velopment In  Afrl  :a  *  *  •  .Ml  nver  Africa 
•  •  '  the  rise  of  African  nationalism  is  cut- 
ting acroM  confllc's  of  race  tribe,  and  cold 
war  There  will  be  trouble  In  Africa  for 
years  to  come  .ind  the  winr-r  of  tlie  s!rug<lo 
foi   the  continent  I.  not  now  in  sight, 

I  have  cited  th<'  foregoing  backgiotind 
material  f  ^r  a  number  of  rea-vULs,  which 
I  would  like  to  di.scu.ss  now  in  some  det,ul 
As  to   problems   of   the   individual   hot- 
spots  in  Africa,  let  us  corvsider  tl:»m 

Tier    CONGO 

Although  the  Congo  problem  in  my 
opinion,    has    seived    to    keep    the   cold 


war  at  the  United  Nations  from  defrost- 
ing, native  tribes  now  no  longer  under 
Belgian  rule  are  reviving  their  ancient 
terrors,  thus  bearing  out  my  statement 
above,  that  tribalism  is  the  all-consum- 
iiie:  i-ssue  m  Africa.  Here  we  have  the 
Congo,  a  nation  whose  days  of  freedom 
have  been  marked  by  bloody  strife, 
whose  independence  has  been  a  travesty 
Since  King  Baudoin  elaborately  handed 
over  .so\erei,;nty  last  July  Surely,  this 
is  a  sad  state  of  atTairs  As  the  Sunday 
Star  of  Washington  .said  on  March  26: 
Here  is  a  'nation  without  nationality;" 
a  country  with  pohiical  'leaders  who 
lead  factions,  not  people,'  and  whose 
troubles  the  Sunday  Star  attributes 
liaitly  t')  'P'uropean  entrepreneurs  whose 
vested  interests  in  a  colonial  Congo  wt-re 
totally  disn-spectful  of  pt)litical  free- 
doms " 

.As  m  the  Congo,  .AfncaiLs  e\ery where 
have  come  to  face  the  fact  that  merely 
t-'ftting  tiie  white  man  out  will  not  .solve 
then  problems  They  are  di.scoverlng 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  instant  free- 
dom They  have  learned  that  premature 
withdrawal  of  white  autliorities  can 
mean  chaos  when  ilieir  own  people  lack 
p<.i!itical  eciucation.  lark  knowledge  of 
the  ins  and  outs  of  modc-n  types  of 
Kovernment.s.  and  are  m  ignorance  of 
modern  technical  methods  and  the  myr- 
iads of  catacombs  of  protocol  and  ways 
of  accomplishing  jx^litical  objectives 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  Congo 
problem  when  we  serin  to  have  no  start- 
ing pcuiit  no  sen.sc  of  artifice,  no  educa- 
tion, and  no  apparent  desire  to  seek  .so- 
lutions to  problems  ollvr  llian  those 
tliat  exist  in  their  own  tribal  groups? 

TIO      RIIODESMS 

Betweiii  the  Congo  and  South  Africa 

lies  a  va.-^t  multiracial  uiuon.  the  middle 
ground  between  white  and  black  ex- 
tremities It  is  known  as  the  Federation 
of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  it  has 
recently  seen  vmlence  between  its  29'J.OOO 
whites  and  its  7  6  million  blacks  Some 
whites  demanded  more  stringent  meas- 
ures to  suppre.s.s  this  violence,  but  many 
more  se«-rn  to  have  .seen  the  light  and 
are  .seeking  .some  way  m  which  they  and 
the  blacks  can  arrive  at  a  ct)operative 
working  arrangement 

As  if  tills  situation  is  not  muddled 
enough,  in  Nyasaland,  the  .smallest  na- 
tion m  this  federation,  little  Nationalist 
Lader  Dr  Hastings  K  Banda.  a  power- 
ful and  respiTtrd  jM-rson  \n  his  own  coun- 
try, is  paying  homage  to  British  Colonial 
Secretary  Iain  Macleod,  .saying  he  trusts 
Macleod  implicitly  and  that  Independ- 
ence for  his  natKMi  is  not  a  matter  of  10. 
20.  or  even  50  years  Said  he  We  are 
not  thinking  m  terms  of  years  at  all    " 

Meanwhile,  in  Northern  Rhodf-ia  by 
far  tlie  wealthiest  of  the  three  f»-deiation 
members,  freedom  until  recently  would 
have  seemed  absurd  But  British -ap- 
pointed Governor  General  Sir  P'velyn 
Hone  lias  pushed  through  the  legislature 
a  measure  that  bans  all  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  all  Northern  Rhodesia's  eating 
and  other  imblic  places  The  blacks 
cheeicd,  the  whites  booed,  but  the  whites 
obeyed  and  finally  the  conviction  has 
been  growing  that  what  had  been 
granted  to  Nyasaland  hardly  could  be 
refused  their  own  vast  black  majorities. 
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Southern  Rhodesia,  however,  has 
faced  its  problem  differently.  Self-gov- 
erned, it  cannot  be  pressured  into  de- 
segregation. The  trend  there  is  toward 
giving  Africans  a  more  important  role 
in  government  affairs.  Perhaps  the 
Africati  can  realize  the  dream  of  the 
founder  of  Rhodesia,  Sir  Cecil  Rhode*, 
who  a.sscrted  that  th<!re  should  be  equal 
riviits  for  all  civilized  men. 

KENYA 

h\  this  country,  the  whites  have  re- 
.'^isitd  the  opening  of  the  formerly  re- 
stricted White  Highlands  to  comp>etent 
blacks  They  have  b^een  bitterly  critical 
of  the  British  Govei'nment's  threat  to 
ultimately  relea.se  J(»mo  Kenyatta,  the 
burning  spear  of  the  Mau-Mau  blood 
bath.  Yet  Kenyatta  seems  even  now  to 
hold  the  key  to  Kenya's  political  future. 
He  may  become  the  personification  of 
the  country — "Mr.  Flenya" — and  prove 
to  be.  according  to  some  whites  and 
most  of  the  blacks,  the  only  savior  avail- 
able Meantime,  many  British  hope  he 
will  have  shed  his  bitterness  by  the  time 
he  IS  freed  and  accept  the  need  for  the 
blacks  and  whites  to  live  together  in 
liarmony.  as  partners,  rather  than 
having  the  blacks  rul  ng  the  whites:  and 
they  even  feel  he  ma/  someday  rule  the 
nation. 

Begging  to  differ  v/ith  this  optimistic 
viewpoint  IS  the  March  22  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  whose  staff  re- 
porter. Joseph  E.  Evans,  quotes  one  au- 
thority on  Kenya's  affairs  as  asserting: 

The  old  Kenyatta  never  changed. 

According  to  this  same  issue  of  the 
Journal,  a  British -Kenya  politico  con- 
curs; 

Kenyatta  wat,  and  i.s  a  fanatic  and  a  Com- 

niunist.  I 

This  same  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  begs  to  differ  with  the  opinions 
stated  above  concerning  Kenyatta  when 

It  says: 

It  Is  one  thing  to  release  Kenyatta  and 
quite  another  to  let  i.lm  assume  political 
pdwer  For  tiiat  to  happen,  the  British 
themselves  would  have  to  make  It  possible — 

and  that  is  hardly  likely 

The  Journal  continues  by  reporting 
that  many  African  leaders  do  not  really 
want  Kenyatta  rclea.sed.  but  quotes  the 
Minister  of  Labor.  Ronald  Ngala,  of  the 
present  caretaker  government  that  rules 
until  September,  as  declaring : 

We  want  him  released  so  we  can  find  out 
where  he  stands 

Creation  for  Kenyatta  of  the  post  of 
chief  minister  is.  according  to  this  arti- 
cle m  the  WaM  Street  Journal,  theoreti- 
cally the  next  step  on  Kenya's  road  to 
independence 

So  here,  for  Kenya,  we  have  appar- 
ently contradictory  interpretations  of 
w  hat  is  going  on  there  and  what  is  likely 
to  happen. 

TANGANYIKA 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  dread 
tsetse  fly,  this  country  has  been  largely 
shunned  by  whites,  of  which  there  are 
now  about  20.000.  Asians  number 
80.000.  Blacks  total  8  million.  Even 
with  this  racial  imbalance,  things  seem 
to  be  moving  toward  a  happy  solution. 


In  September,  British  East  Africa's  first 
predominantly  black  government  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  elected.  Its  first 
African  prime  minister  is  all  but  certain 
to  be  the  beloved,  38-year-old  Catholic- 
mission-school-educated  Julius  Nyerere. 
a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University. 
Adored  by  the  blacks,  he  also  Is  greatly 
respected  by  the  whites.    Says  he : 

All  of  our  tribes  •  •  •  will  be  participat- 
ing in  our  new  government.  The  newer 
tribes — Asians  and  Europeans — will  be  Just 
as  welcome  as  the  Africans. 

Tanganyika,  then,  seems  to  be  no 
problem,  but  I  cite  it  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  welter  of  mixed 
races,  tribal  customs,  and  widespread 
lack  of  preparation  for  self-government. 

And  now  for  the  questions  I  have  in 
mind.  As  for  the  solution.  I  can  only 
suggest  that  none  can  be  found  until 
some  order  is  made  out  of  the  chaotic 
and  contradictory  word -picture  I  have 
painted. 

First.  There  is  what  to  me  has  been 
the  ineptitude  of  the  New  Frontier's  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  African  problem. 
In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to 
the  March  14  story  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  which  reported 
as  unsatisfactory  to  them  the  efforts  of 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs,  Mr.  G.  Mennen  "Soapy  " 
Williams.  I  hope  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Williams,  whose  antics  and  rude- 
ness while  he  was  in  Africa  has  been 
widely  reported  in  the  daily  press,  is  not 
indicative  of  what  the  conduct  and  per- 
haps ineptness  of  other  New  Frontier 
"salesmen"  of  the  United  States  may  be 
In  the  future.  Here  alone  is  a  problem 
which  seems  to  be  crv-ing  for  attention. 

Second.  What  are  the  aims  of  the 
United  States  for  Africa?  In  reaching 
into  this  Darkest  Continent,  has  tho  long 
arm  of  the  New  Frontier  faltered?  Has 
it  caused  irreparable  damage  to  our 
prestige  in  handUng  foreign  affairs?  In 
addition  to  what  the  Africans  have  been 
quoted  as  saying,  to  the  effect  that 
"Soapy"  Williams'  efforts  are  unsatis- 
factory, there  is  added  the  apparently 
long-range  policy  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, which,  according  to  Ray 
Cromley,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  March  14,  is  practically 
one  of  despair,  inasmuch  as  the  New 
Frontiersmen  arc  quoted  as  having  little 
hope  of  any  satisfactory  solution  for  10 
to  20  years.     Says  Mr.  Cromley: 

The  most  the  Kennedy  men  expect  is  that 
they  can  keep  the  Red  takeover  as  small  as 
possible  during  this  period. 

Have  we  got  10  to  20  years  to  spare  in 
our  efforts  to  solve  the  African  riddle? 
The  answer,  most  assuredly,  is  an  em- 
phatic "No."  This,  to  my  mind,  is  prac- 
tically a  philosophy  of  despair  and  one 
which  we  must  abandon  in  favor  of  a 
program  of  cooperation  that  will  at  least 
keep  step  with  moves  of  the  Soviets  and 
Red  Chinese.  Better  yet  would  be  a 
plan  that  would  keep  ahead  of  the  mod- 
ern barbarians'  efforts  to  conquer  this 
rich  land.  How  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, is,  I  feel,  a  problem  which  we 
should  study  so  that  we  may  cooperate 
with  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Third,  there  is  the  criticism  of  the 
United    Nations,      It    comes    from    the 


Communists.    As  the  Washington  Daily 
News  editorial  of  March  8  points  out: 

It  also  comes  from  •  •  •  each  of  the  po- 
litical factions  in  the  Congo,  and  most  of 
the  nations  which  supply  the  men  for  the 
U.N.  force.  •  •  •  Too  often  overlooked  In 
such  criticism  are  the  handicaps  under 
which  the  U.N  functions  in  the  Congo. 
•  •  *  The  United  Nations  probably  can 
protect  itself  from  its  declared  enemies,  the 
Soviet  Communist  bloc.  But  the  U.N.  des- 
perately needs  help  if  it  is  to  be  saved  from 
some  of  its  friends. 

Here  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  the  United  States  to  offer  its  good 
offices  in  a  most  worthy  cause.  Perhaps 
some  of  this  help  will  be  forthcoming 
from  discussions  of  Africa  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  perhaps 
only  after  the  American  people  have 
been  better  informed  concerning  the  is- 
sues involved. 


THE  TREASURYS  UNLOCKED 
"BACK  DOOR  " 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Tollefson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leader  of  efforts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  stop  back-door  spending  is 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyJ.  An 
article  describing  this  method  of  uncon- 
trolled Government  spending  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Spotlight,  a  publication 
devoted  to  national  issues. 

Congressman  Pelly  maintains  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  can  be 
saved  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  if 
Congress  will  only  close  the  door  on 
back-door  spending.  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  read  his  article  which 
follows  herewith: 

The  TREiAStJRy's  Unlocked  "Back  Door" 

(  By  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Pelly, 

of  Washington) 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  legislation 
involving  spending  rests  with  Its  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  That  has  been  the  rule 
since  1920.  when  one  committee  was  given 
this  responsibility  so  as  to  obtain  better  con- 
trol of  expenditures.  Prior  to  1920  there  was 
no  one  committee  to  provide  for  overall 
review  of  all  the  requests  or  to  weigh  relative 
urgencies  under  existing  conditions  and 
available  revenues  each  year. 

The  House  saw  the  desirability  of  a  check 
on  pressure  groups  or  sf>ecial  interests  con- 
trolling any  one  legislative  committee.  The 
new  arrangement,  it  was  found,  did  indeed 
provide  a  better  system  of  fiscal  control  and 
responsibility. 

About  1932.  with  the  creation  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  a  new 
language  device  was  drawn  to  supply  this 
Corporation  with  funds.  Rather  than  using 
the  regular  appropriation  process,  the  Cor- 
poration was  authorized  to  go  direct  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  borrow  money  for  its 
ojierations. 

Over  the  ensuing  years  Congress  lias  pro- 
vided similar  borrowing  authority  to  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  corporations  and  for  a  number 
of  noncorporate  Government  programs,  such 
as  housing.  OCC,  REA,  FHA,  some  types  of 
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f.txin  1  )an3.  defense  mineral.,  pi  n.uroinent. 
the  British  loan  In  '946.  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Cuntrlbutlon.  and  so  on 

Tl'ils  method  of  authorization  tn  expend 
frum  public  debt  receipt — which  circum- 
vents normal  appropriation  and  buili^i'tiiry 
control  pr'x:ediires — has  CL.ni*?  to  be  )<:•.(;■*  u 
as  ba-ck-door  spending.  It  has  become  a 
pt-ptil.ir  leg.oiative  Instrument  fi  r  inlf.ailn^^ 
progranis  Involving  large-scale  and  l'>ng- 
r.incio  spending. 

Back-dotir  spendmc;  devices  not  only  in- 
clude this  type  of  public  debt  tr  in.s.ictions 
but  also  a  note  cancellatUHi  technique 
whereby  a  Ciovcrnment  agency'.s  notes  to 
the  Treasury  are  canceled,  and  thon  with- 
out mentum  of  an  appropriation,  the  agency 
borrows  a=;aln  under  the  original  author- 
isation. Ihls,  of  course,  bypasics  the  nor- 
m,il  established  annual  appropriation  proc- 
ess. Including  budget  rcvle-x-. 

A  third  method  <  f  back-door  spending  Is 
the  financing  if  runtlnuing  operi'.i>ns  with 
agency  receipt.s  derived  f.-om  such  opera- 
tions wUhoL.",  the  regular  .\nnn.rl  -evle-A'  ani 
action  by  the  Con^re.ss. 

A  fourth  device  used  in  spveru;  pr>j;r.ans 
Involves  language  In  a  bill  aithorizing  an 
ajjency  to  make  oblii^atlons  In  advance  of 
appropriations  to  c.i»"iy  out  programs.  This 
dioes  not  do  away  with  the  appropriations 
process  but  it  reduces  the  func'b'ii  <>t  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  one  of 
honorini.:  a  commitment  already  m.^de  No 
matter  wii.it  the  fiscal  situation,  the  Gov- 
ernmenr;  s  contr.i.ctod  liabilities  mu.st  be 
honored  Annu.il  rll.scretion  and  control  of 
the  budget  thereby  is  Impaired. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
article  1.  stctiun  9.  p.iragraph  7,  states;  "No 
money  shail  be  drawn  from  the  Trea.sury.  but 
in  consequence  of  approp/latliins  made  by 
law  " 

This  provision  was  placed  there  by  the 
framfrs  to  .is.sure  th:it  expenditures  from  the 
public  treasury  to  carry  out  congres.slonal 
policies  would  be  carefully  weighed  in  terms 
of  neces.sify.  revenue  availability  and  the 
fiscal  solvency    if  the  Nation. 

Congress  regularly  has  two  steps.  In  that 
first  It  must  authorize  or  establl5h  a  fMiIicv 
Then  it  must  tako  a  second  step  to  pr'>vide 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  'o  carry 
out  that  policy  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  procedure  places  all  appro- 
priations under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  com- 
mittee having  Jurisdiction  and  Intended  to 
provide  overall  control. 

Unfortu.-iately,  under  the  Boggs  de<  i.siou 
of  iO-iO.  in  0  T.s'rulng  clau<ie  4  of  rule  XXI 
of  the  House  rules,  language  In  bills  to  ex- 
pend from  debt  receipts  was  declared  not 
to  Come  under  the  definition  of  "appropria- 
tions. '  As  a  c  msequence.  legislative  scru'my 
and  control  of  billions  of  dollars  annu.illy 
expended  by  the  Congress  was  elimm.ited 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  principal  flnancia! 
officer  lit  th'-  Conarress,  the  Comptroiier  C-'mi- 
er.il  of  the  L'r;ited  States,  has  criticized  tiie 
public  debt  tr  ii.saction  technique  for  au- 
th  .n/.lrik:  €xr)enditures.  Significantly.  t'>o 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B  .\nder 
son  in  August  19.58  stated  his  opinion  that 
a  legislative  enactment  permitting  monev  to 
be  drawn  from  the  TreaBUry  Is  an  appr^  pri.i- 
tion.  President  Eisenhower.  In  his  nnal 
budget  m»s.s.ige  'o  the  Congress,  relter.ited 
his  oppi'sUion  to  financing  outside  the  jp- 
prMpiUitions  process. 

.Abortive  etTorts  without  success  have  been 
made  in  recent  yeiirs  to  amend  individu.il 
bills  to  provide  against  back-dcXT  pirovi.sions 
and  change  the  method  of  financing  U)  the 
normal  appropriations  procedure.  On  such 
occ.isions  one  legislative  leader  has  revealed 
his  opposition  to  any  such  attempts  to  elimi- 
nate the  process  of  bypassing  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  saying  that 
ftherwl.<»e  much  progressive  legislation  would 
have  ne.er   been  passed. 


The  .miount  of  expenditures  involved  Is 
huge  In  1  year  16  bills  aUthorU:tng  »9 
billion  to  be  financed  outside  of  the  appro- 
priations prtK-ff.s  were  considered  by  the 
H  ju.^e  Under  back-door  method.t  of  post 
years,  the  present  administration's  hotising 
progrnm.  Including  college  housing,  would 
exceed  $6  800  million,  of  which  only  $60 
million  or  less  than  1  percent  vould  be  by 
direct  approprl.itlon. 

With  the  organization  of  the  87lh  C<in- 
gress,  there  hat  been  a  new  attack  on  back- 
door rpcndlng.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  Mi^mberr.  of  the  Hoa-^e  Joined  In  a  bl- 
p.'.rtisan  drive  in  support  of  a  resolution  to 
charge  the  House  rules  to  overcome  the 
Bocgs  declaim  and  pi  ue  full  Ji;rl«dlctlon  of 
ill  kinds  of  Federal  spending  under  the 
H ou.-e  Co.mniittee  on  Appropriations. 

After  a  hearing  in  the  newly  enlarged 
Committee  on  Rules,  this  resolution  wna 
rejected   8   to  6. 

Other  res.  lutions  or  means  of  ending 
back-door  spending  are  contemplated  and 
c\en  the  possible  use  of  a  discharge  petition 
IS  being   considered. 

As  It  Is.  by  bottling  up  this  resolution,  the 
m.ijorlty  will  of  the  House  Is  being  thwarted 

Public  opinion,  however.  Is  needed  to  break 
the  botrienerk  Of  course,  there  is  the  h^^pe 
that  If  not  in  this  session  of  Congress,  there 
will  be  successful  action  In  the  future. 
Meanwhile,  however,  citizens  who  oppose 
back-door  spending  and  desire  to  see  a 
ch.inc;e  In  congressional  procedure  should 
write  their  views  to  Merab'.rs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

There  hnve  been  ma^.y  measures  Intro- 
duretl  wi'h  the  h<"'pe  of  efTecting  economy 
rnd  ctitting  down  on  wast**  and  diiplicf»tlon 
However,  the  first  and  fundamental  step 
in  the  direction  of  fiscal  respionslbUity  is 
to  lock  the  back-dofjr  of  the  Treasury. 

Changing  the  rules  of  the  Hi  use.  f.ir- 
•..ifrnijre,  is  not  a  compicated  m.xtter  The 
views  of  the  White  House  are  not  Involved, 
r.or  does  this  require  the  consent  nf  the 
Scna'e 

If  public  i>p!nlon  ran  be  enlis'ed  In  curb- 
ing back-door  spending  and  It  results  In  the 
switch  of  only  one  vote-  if  all  .Members  ul 
the  C  immlltee  on  Rules  are  in  attendance 
Congress  might  well  restore  to  Itself  the 
p(^wer  and  ab.lity  to  control  the  public  purse 
Wliat  a  challenge  to  those  Americans  who 
h.ive  b"en  fighting  .igalnst  inflation  .ind  for 
a  -■stable  economy  Natli-inal  s.>lvency  Is  at 
stake  as  !s  public  confidence  in  rjur  ec!)nomy 
both   here  and   abroad 

E-.  ery  citizen  is  ur.ued  to  participate  in 
tlie  anti-back-door  .spending  drive  Such 
persons  should  write  ihelr  views  t-i  Members 
f  the  HoU.se  '.jf  Rcprfsent.ttives  -and  cbpe- 
c.allv  t  J  members  of  the  House  CommltU'c 
on   Rules. 


EISENHOWER  GETS   JAPANE.SE 
Ai'OLOCiY 

Mr  I.INDS.AY  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.srnt  that  the  £TPntlrman 
from  Washington  I  Mr  Tollefson  I  m;iy 
extend  his  remark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  includt'  fXtran<'ous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOr.IEFSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
entire  world  wa>s  .«;hocked  at  the  Tokyo 
student  riot.s  which  prote.sted  the  pro- 
posed visit  to  that  city  by  President 
Ei.senhower  The  n  •w-[>apers  of  the 
world  carried  front  pa^'e  .storie.<?  about 
the  incident.  The  "^ame  newspapers  un- 
fortunately, failed  to  accord  «;.m!lar  at- 
tention to  an  extremely  important  after- 
math of  those  not.s    namely    the  r->cent 


mcetinR  between  participatinK  student 
rioters  anfi  Goneral  Fusenhowt  r  at  his 
winter  home  in  California  Vkheie  the 
students  apolo>ii7ed  for  the  riots.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  .Japanese  itudenls  was  most 
sijinificant  and  shi'ild  hive  receivc.1 
greater  publicity.  The  New  York  Times 
of  March  30,  19^1,  carried  a  story  which 
I  1v  lewlth  insert  m  tl,o  Co.ncres-.ional 

Rj  i ORD. 

Ei^rNiiowKS  Gets  J\p\:  l..e   .Apoi.ocy 

Palm  Dkscbt,  Calif  ,  March  2U  Mnnbtrs 
of  the  Japanese  national  student  federation, 
known  us  Zongakurcn.  njwloglzcd  texlay  to 
former  Pre.sldtnt  Elsenhower  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  part  they  played  In  lait 
year's  student  riots 

Kolchl  Moriti.  chairman  of  the  !,tuder.l 
federntlon.  spoke  on  behalf  of  40  students 
present  to  Cieneral  Elsenhower  In  front  of 
his  winter  home  at  the  El  tvirado  Country 
Club  hf-ro 

Mr  Morlta  expliilned  that  the  June  lb. 
I960,  riots  m  which  James  C  Hagerty  then 
the  White  Hi'Use  pre«ti  secretary,  was  mobbed 
and  Prei'.ident  Eisenhower  w.is  stopped  from 
visiting  J.'ipan  had  caU-sed  niany  J.ipanesc 
students  to  re.n.alwe  their  own  beliets  and 
In  doing  so  many  bec.ime  firm  advoc.ites  of 
m.'Tnl  rfrtrmamtnt 

"If  this  wns  a  development  of  thc«e  riots  ' 
Oereral  Elsenhower  said,  "they  turned  out 
to  be  a  succes.s  lust. -ad  of  a  failure  " 

"I'm  for  you  100  percent,  "  he  added.  I 
want  to  come  to  Japan  this  fall  to  assure  the 
people  that  we  [  Americans]  don't  want  to 
dominate  any  country  either  economically  (^r 
nillltarlly  We  don't  w.int  any  territories. 
We  Just   want  to  ke^p  the  world   free    " 

Approximately  75  members  of  the  world- 
w;d!.-  moral  rearmament  movement  met  with 
General   Elsenh"Wfr 
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.\N  i:aster  message  for  ihe 

WHOLE    WORLD 

Mr  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker  I  n.sk 
uiuiniraou.s  consent  that  the  nentlfman 
from  Washm^'ton  I  Mr  Tollefson  1  may 
f  xtend  his  lemark.s  at  this  ^K)int  m  the 
Rei  oHLi   and   include  t  xtrancous   mattei 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjxire  Is  there 
objecliiai  to  the  request  of  the  k-entlenian 
from  Ne*  York  ' 

There  wis  no  obicction. 

Mr  TOLIJ-:i-SON.  Mr.  Speak>  r,  ono 
of  the  outstanding  figures  ui  l!ie  .voild. 
aiid  one  wtio  has  doni  as  much  a-s  any- 
one else  in  our  time  to  b;  nu;  about  bel- 
ter understandiiiK  and  better  relation- 
ships anions'  many  nation;;,  is  Dr 
Prank  N  15  Buch.man  the  initiator  of 
.Moral  Re-Armament  The  -.-rrat  \\o:k 
of  this  uoild  force  i.s  well  known  to 
many  people  throuj-'hout  the  world  and 
to  M.mb«rs  of  Con-ress.  The  latter  will 
be  much  iiiU-rested,  I  am  sure,  to  read 
hi.s  K.i.vter  Messaue  for  tlie  Whole 
Wo;  Ui  '    v^hieh    I    am    ;::  erting    m    the 

('   'N'.KK.S,Si(;NAL    litCOhD 

An  fclAsrtK  .Mbss.ACk  f  <r  rm  V\  hole  W<iRi.rj — 

All     I  UK      .MoB\L     h'fcNll..-,     AtLZ     UOWN 

iB;.  Iir  Fr.iiik  N  D  Burhman  i 
In  Oxford  ;l  lew  months  ago,  my  old 
friend.  Sir  Richard  Livingstone,  once  vice 
chancellor  of  the  university  and  a  leading 
educator  of  the  w-irld  snid  "When  vou  and 
I  were  young,  there  were  moral  fences  on 
lae  ruud  ol  Itfe.  We  did  not  always  ktep  tti 
them  But  we  always  kut  •*  when  we  crosi-sed 
^he;:i  But  (o<|,iy  ^u  the  mor.il  fences  are 
flown  nod  lo.ik  at  the  world  Your  Job  Is  to 
hilll    rhese   fences   anew   ' 


In  country  after  country  It  holds  true. 
In  one  country  people  shamelessly  admit 
their  leaders  have  thijlr  mistresses  and  are 
just  not  honest.  They  say  men  in  the  Cab- 
inet have  their  price  That  country  is  very 
close  to  Communist  takeover.  Today  when- 
ever the  moral  fences  are  down,  communism 
w.ilks   in 

Leaders  of  Japan  c  une  to  see  me.  They 
said  the  moral  fence?  were  down  in  their 
country  They  admitted  they  were  down  in 
their  own  lives  Corruption,  mistresses,  dis- 
honesty In  politics  had  become  a  way  of 
life  These  men  and  women  decided  to 
build  the  moral  fences  again  In  their  lives 
and  In  their  nation  Then  came  the  rioting 
ill  J.ip.in  at  the  tune  if  the  American-Japa- 
nese Mutual  Securlt>  Pact.  The  Govern- 
ment !elt  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Japan 
and  the  world  Prime  Minister  Klshl  sent 
word  a  short  time  age,  "At  the  crucial  boiu* 
men  trained  in  Moral  He-Armament  In  labor, 
youth  and  politics  st  x>d  up  and  refused  to 
compromise  with  evil." 

THE     TICER 

Then  we  met  the  leaders  of  the  Zenga- 
kuren  student  t)rgaiiijtitlon  which  had  cre- 
ated the  riot.s  of  300,000  before  the  Diet 
buildmcs  They  had  mobbed  the  car  of 
James  Hagerty.  press  secretary  to  President 
Kisenhower.  and  kej)i  the  President  from  vis- 
iting the  country  Tlie  chairman  of  the 
F<ireik;n  Relations  Committee  of  the  Diet  at 
that  time,  speaking  recently  In  Washington 
said,  "That  moment  was  another  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  the  relationships  between  my  country 
and  America  "  These  youth  leaders  changed. 
They  saw  how  communism  through  their 
moral  weaknesses  had  used  them  In  an  effort 
to  tiike  over  their  country.  They  have  put 
their  experiences  In  a  play.  They  call  it 
"The  Tiger  "  l!  clearly  shows  how  men 
without  moral  standards  become  the  tools 
of  men  with  an  ideoli>gy  and  how  so-called 
priva'e  sins  becon-ie  a  public  menace  and 
how  through  Moral  Re-Armament  they  found 
a  new  direction  for  themselves  and  for  their 
nation 

The  statesmen  who  understand  the  real 
nature  of  the  Ideological  battle  immediately 
called  these  young  rnen  and  women  with 
their  play  to  their  aid.  They  came  to  Ger- 
many They  played  in  all  the  major  cities 
and  to  units  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

in  France  the  leadership  concerned  with 
rebuildinc  the  moral  fences  of  the  nation  in- 
vited The  Tiger"  to  Paris.  Among  them 
were  Robert  Schuman;  the  president  of  the 
Senate  Monnerville.  Cieneral  Bethouart  and 
Gabriel  Marcel  It  was  national  news.  A 
film  producer  said  he  had  never  seen  a  Paris 
audience  so  gripped 

It  was  Robert  Schuman  who  said  to  me 
at  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference  In 
San  Francisco.  "You  made  peace  with  Japan 
2  years  before  we  signed  It." 

As  the  moral  fences  are  repaired  the 
answer  is  being  brought  to  the  antlfeelings 
about  other  nations  which  are  so  prevalent 
today  It  was  In  Paris  at  Mont  Valerlen, 
the  Wt)rld  War  II  shrine  to  the  French 
resistance,  that  Madame  Anthonloz,  the 
niece  of  President  de  Gaulle,  and  Madame 
Ely.  welcomed  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war  representatives  of  the  German  nation. 
Tliey  were  a  group  of  mineworkers  who 
through  Moral  Re-Armament  had  found  the 
answer  U)  the  Ideological  Infiltration  of  their 
nation  They  said  at  that  time.  "We  do  not 
ask  you  to  forget.  We  do  ask  you  to  forgive 
and  unite  with  us  to  remake  the  world." 

RESTORED    TO    THE    CHtJRCH 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  form  of  pressure 
being  exerted  on  their  neighbors  by  nations 
which  have  deliberately  rejected  moral 
standards  Is  the  work  of  another  French- 
man For  45  years  he  was  a  Marxist,  a  sea- 
man. Victor  Laure,  one  of  the  favorite  pupils 
of  Marcel  Cachln.  He  and  his  wife,  Irene 
Laure,   who   was  secretary  general   of  the  8 


million  Socialist  women  of  France,  decided  to 
change  and  rebuild  the  moral  fences  In  their 
family  life  and  In  France's  relationships 
with  Germany  and  North  Africa.  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  Madame  Laure  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
German  and  French  leaders  say  of  Victor 
and  Irene  Laure,  "These  two  have  done  more 
than  any  other  living  couple  to  bring  about 
understanding  between  our  two  coun;ries." 
These  two  had  found  the  element  of  unity 
at  Caux.  They  were  restored  to  the  cnurch 
and  married  there.  Said  their  son  who 
pioneered  this  work  in  Brazil,  "It  Is  ur  usual 
for  an  adult  son  to  be  present  at  his 
parents'  weddlnc   ' 

It  was  Victor  Laure  and  Madame  Laure 
whom  Mohammed  Masmoudl,  Minister  of 
Information  for  Tunisia,  first  met  when  he 
came  to  Caux.  He  said  at  that  time,  "I  was 
as  full  of  hate  ns  a  bomb  is  full  of  explosion. 
I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother  saying  'God 
bless  you,  my  son.  and  God  curse  the  French.' 
But  after  meeting  the  Liiures  I  replied  'God 
bless  me.  I  need  It.  But  do  not  cur.;e  the 
French.  I  have  met  French  people  with 
whom  we  can  work  to  build  a  solid  bridge 
between  North  Africa  and   Europe.'  " 

This  way  of  restoring  broken  fences  has 
been  forgotten.  Victor  Laure  is  an  exr^mple 
of  what  God  Intends  men  to  be  and  to  do 
for  their  nations.  Victor  also  made  f-iends 
with  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  independent 
Morocco  who  found  a  new  approach  to  the 
French-Moroccan  division.  He  wrote  me,  "I 
am  determined  to  make  absolute  moral 
standards  the  basis  of  our  government  "  and 
his  late  King,  Mohammed  the  Fifth  sent 
me  this  word:  "You  will  find  Morocco  Is 
ready  soil  for  Moral  Re- Armament.  We  need 
this  ideology  to  maintain  the  freedom  we 
have  won." 

The  Japanese  leaders  with  tlielr  play  "The 
Tiger"  are  now  In  America.  They  have  re- 
ceived standing  ovations  from  pack(d-out 
houses  in  the  Carnegie  Hall  In  New  York, 
In  Washington,  and  In  the  Henry  and  Edsel 
Ford  Auditorium  In  Detroit.  In  New  York 
they  met  Mr.  Hagerty  whom  they  had  mobbed 
at  the  Tokyo  Airport.  He  saw  their  play. 
He  was  moved.  He  came  to  the  stage  after- 
wards. He  said,  "This  Is  more  than  an 
apology."  He  recognized  one  young  Jap- 
anese as  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
threatening  him  through  the  window  Df  his 
car.  The  news  of  this  astonishing  seqael  to 
the  story  of  last  year's  riots  has  swept  across 
America  by  television.  It  has  been  seen  by 
the  minions  In  the  Philippines  In  the  same 
medium  and  In  Japan. 

Police  chiefs  throughout  the  world  are 
welcoming  this  message.  In  Washington  the 
police  arranged  a  special  showing  for  their 
men  Including  the  White  House  Police. 
Deputy  Commissioner  James  J.  O'BrLm,  of 
New  York,  who  welcomed  the  Japanijse  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  was  also  responsible  for  show- 
ing an  MRA  film  and  giving  the  news  of  the 
advance  of  MRA  to  police  chiefs  of  the  world 
meeting  at  their  annual  convention  In  New 
York.  They  admitted  this  was  the  one 
thing  which  had  the  fundamental  answer 
for  the  acute  problems  they  face. 

The  military  men  of  the  world  too  are 
responding.  One  of  the  senior  generals  in 
America  received  these  young  Japanese.  He 
said  to  them,  "Both  President  Elsenhower 
and  I  were  puzzled  why  after  we  had  done 
60  much  economically  for  Japan  there  was 
such  resistance  to  America  and  to  the  visit 
of  the  President.  Now  I  understand.  You 
men  have  a  spirit  money  cannot  buy.  It 
must  be  built  into  every  nation." 

ONE    HTTNDRED    PERCENT    FOR    TOU 

General  Elsenhower  when  he  received  the 
Japanese  Zengakuren  student  leaders  in 
Palm  Springs  last  week  said,  "I  am  for  you 
100  percent.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  have  you  come  and  tell  me  of  the 


changes  that  have  taken  place  In  your  lives. 
This  is  the  last  act  in  the  June  riots  and 
It  has  a  happy  ending.  I  hope  to  go  back  to 
Japan  in  the  fall,  but  I  don't  expect  to  see 
you  there.  I  expect  to  see  you  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  other  places  taking  this  message 
there.  We  have  got  to  have  an  absolute 
conviction  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice.  Man- 
kind is  not  goiny  to  live  In  peace  until  they 
have  a  higher  moral  plane  on  which  to  con- 
duct   their    affairs." 

Now  these  young  men  are  planning  to 
take  their  message  Into  South  America.  They 
know  that  communism  gallops  across  lands 
where  the  moral  fences  have  been  destroyed. 
It  edges  forward  through  the  soft  spots 
in  men's  characters.  They  know  that  a  man 
who  can  be  bought  with  women,  men,  drink, 
position,  power,  will  be  used  by  communism 
in  its  bid  for  control.  Moral  breakdown  is 
the  problem.  Moral  Re-Armament  Is  the 
answer. 

OLTMATCHING    COMMUNISM 

The  leaders  of  Hollywood  welcomed  these 
Japanese  to  America.  In  a  nressage  to  their 
opening  In  Carnegie  H.ill,  they  said,  "The 
Ideology  of  Moral  Re-Armament  must  be- 
come the  policy  of  our  nations.  You  are 
equipping  the  nations  of  the  world  with  the 
ideology  to  outmatch  communism  and  an- 
swer its  causes."  Think  of  the  miracle  of 
Hollywood  beginning  to  build  moral  fences 
for  the  millions.  Through  movies  and  tele- 
vision, Hollywood  producers,  actors,  and  tech- 
nicians are  preparing  films  on  Moral  Re- 
Armament  for  the  world. 

Stars  like  Muriel  Smith,  called  the  great- 
est voice  on  fil,m  today,  and  Ann  Buckles 
of  Broadway  fame,  are  devoting  all  their 
lives  and  energy  and  talent  to  restore  to 
the  nations  the  moral  standards  which  in 
the  past  so  much  of  the  product  of  Holly-' 
wood   has   been   tearing  down. 

It  was  Muriel  Smith's  song,  "The  World 
Walked  Into  My  Heart,"  which  she  sings  In 
"The  Crowning  Experience,"  now  filling 
theaters  with  record  audiences  on  every  con- 
tinent, that  won  the  heart  of  one  of  Ja- 
pan's great  political  personalities,  Saburo 
Chiba.  He  recently  visited  me  In  Europe. 
He  said,  "Moral  Re-Armament  taught  my 
granddaughter  to  recognize  right  and  wTong. 
It  has  given  me  the  courage  to  live  and 
sjjeak  the  full  truth  before  all  men."  It 
Is  his  conviction  that  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tions must  unite'  to  restore  the  moral  fences 
around  the  world. 

He  was  received  by  Chancellor  Adenauer 
In  Germany,  by  leaders  in  Prance  and  Rome. 
Everywhere  the  response  was  the  same. 
Having  seen  the  power  of  the  play  In  his 
own  Japyanese,  he  understood  the  work  of 
St.  Francis,  for  St.  Francis  built  the  moral 
fences  In  the  church  when  he  produced  a 
play  before  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  in 
Florence  that  healed  the  rift  between  the 
ni.iyor  and  the  church. 

ALTERNATIVE    TO    PEKING    AND    MOSCOW 

From  Rome  Mr.  Chlba  went  to  Rangoon 
There  on  the  front  page  of  The  Nation  was 
headlined  his  conviction:  "Moral  Re-Arma- 
ment, the  Answer  to  Communism."  He  told 
of  the  determlnrition  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues to  build  an  Asian  Center  for  Moral 
Re-Armament  in  Japan,  an  alternative  to 
Peking  and  Moscow,  for  the  leaders  of  these 
nations.  Prime  Minister  Klshl  and  Mr. 
Chiba  are  building  the  fences  again  in  Japan 
with  some  succe.s.s. 

One  of  Mr.  Chlba's  colleagues  In  Burma 
is  U  Narada,  secretary  of  the  Presiding  Ab- 
bots Association,  who  has  distributed  the 
Moral  Re-Armament  pictorials  with  the  aid 
of  his  80,000  monks  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  More  recently  they 
had  "The  Crowning  Experience"  shown  of- 
ficially at  the  fifth  all-Burma  Assembly  of 
the  Presiding  Abbots  Association  in  Manda- 
lay.  He  said,  "Our  work  Is  to  make  Moral 
Re-Armament  the  policy  of  our  nation." 
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U  Narada  had  Just  returned  from  meeting 
with  leaders  of  Ker&la  tn  South  India.  These 
men  arc  now  taking  the  anwar  they  have 
worked  out  In  Kerala  to  Bengal  which 
threatens  to  become  the  Yenan  of  India.  Aa 
H  result  of  their  change,  tb«  Kerala  Janatha 
rpp  irted  recently  that  oX  613  members  in 
Six  branches  within  an  area  covered  by  one 
C  immunlst-ontrol'.ed  village  council,  there 
are  now  only  74  left  on  the  rolls  The 
former  secretary  at  the  Kallara  branch  of 
the  Communist  P^rtvy^lescrlbes  the  p.irtv  a;s 
••strujcstllni?  for  breath^  and  ta  quoted  as  say- 
ing MRA  has  shattered  the  Comnuiru^t 
P.irty  s  ceil  UTS  of  exploitation."  Th'.s  man 
hid  been  a  ful'.-tlme  Communist  worker  f>r 
13  years.  Through  MRA  he  says,  "At  ia«t  I 
have  begun  '.•.>  uu'!-rstand  the  meanint?  of 
right  and  wring  Cod  Is  telling  me  i. ■  put 
right  what  is  wronc;  in  my  p.^.st  In  orclei  tu 
see  things  clearly  in  the  future  '  These  in?n 
are  aetermi;u'U  t  >  re  tore  r.oral  rence.;  in 
India  for  they  know  when  moral  femes 
come  d  >wn  enemu's    if  freedom  c'>me  in 

BULW.*aK    IN    THE    COKGO 

Take  the  Congo  For  nearly  a  ye.u-  the 
force  of  MRA  haa  been  building  up  fences 
m  that  strife-torn  land.  Among  them  are 
former  Mau  U.\u  leiders  from  Kenya,  work- 
ing with  white  settlers;  black  and  white 
South  AXrlcans,  three  young  Americans,  who 
gave  up  HoUywt  xl  contracU  to  use  their 
genius  In  song  to  bring  an  answer  to  nations 
Through  months  of  violence  and  chaos  they 
sang  thetr  songs  In  SwahlU,  Chlluba,  Lingala. 
and  French  on  the  national  radio.  Twice  a 
day  at  the  most  popular  morning  and  eve- 
ning hour  of  broadcasting,  their  message 
went  out  to  millions  They  met  with  thou- 
sands of  Congolese  and  U-N  forces  m  the 
Congo,  and  records  ul  their  songs  are  popui  ir 
everywhere 

With  their  friends  they  gave  training  in 
MRA  night  after  night  to  troope  and  their 
officers.  The  American  Ambassador  Intro- 
ducing these  Colwell  brothers  to  a  d.p'.om.it 
vlsttmg  the  Congo  told  him.  "These  men 
have  t>een  ;i  bulwark  In  the  frontline  of  th" 
battle  here  They  .stuck  In  there  w|f':  ttictr 
radio  broadcasts  even  after  the  Coir.rnrinlsf.s 
had  taken  uver  "" 

The  MRA  force  was  Invited  by  the  bead 
Sisters.  St  Augustine  order.  LeopoldvlUe.  to 
the  cathedral  ceremony  where  new  Congolese 
nuns  were  to  take  their  vows.  Dr  C.  'se. 
formerly  surgical  resident  at  Roose-.  elt  Hos- 
pit.U  In  New  York,  h.id  been  the  only  white 
surgeon  to  remain  on  duty  when  the  crisis 
was  at  Us  height  and  was  responsible  for  a 
hospital  of  1  200  bcd^  He  earned  the  trratl- 
tude  of  the  nation  by  his  services  When 
p.e  and  his  MRA  frifnds  arrived  at  the  cathe- 
dra!, they  were  met  .md  escorted  to  seats  of 
honor  among  the  p.irents  of  the  new  nuns 
They  were  tae  un:y  white  people  there  ex- 
cept fur  the  o:ergy  and  European  nuns  ..m.ng 
a  congregation  of  2  (XK). 

The  MRA  force  was  ln\lted  to  Kat^mga 
Th^rc  the  M»aml  Mwata-Tamvo.  gr..nd  chief 
of  the  l.unda  and  greatest  tribal  ruler  In 
Katanga,  recelvpd  tnem.  The  king  s  drum- 
mers Sounded  a  beat  heard  for  16  kilometers 
around  to  summon  the  elders  and  people 
to  the  palice  The  king,  wearing  his  ijeaded 
robes,  was  carried  in  his  ceremonial  chair  to 
the  .issembly  of  the  people.  Seated  with  the 
kii..;  were  elders,  also  In  beaded  headdresses, 
and  the  royal  princesses. 

Traditional  spearmen  and  modern  soldiers 
stoixl  on  guard.  The  king  said.  "I  am  grate- 
ful for  what  you  have  brought  us.  You  have 
tanght  us  many  new  things.  Stay  with  us 
a  1  jng  time   " 

The  MRA  force  went  to  President  Tshombe 
v-itx  the  conviction.  "A  President  who  sets 
a  new  standard  of  discipline  and  a  new  pat- 
tern of  living  win  build  an  Incorruptible 
nation  "  The  Colwells  sang  him  a  song  writ- 
ten In  his  own  language.  President  Tshombe 
told    them    "Everywhere   you  go  people  will 


acc-pt  this  Ideology  We  will  all  be  broth- 
ers." When  told  of  the  reception  given  by 
Orand  Chief  Mwaml  Mwata-Tam»o.  his  face 
lit  up.  He  said.  "He  la  my  father-ln-Uw  I 
waa  born  there."  Leaders  of  Katar^ga  said. 
"When  some  people  come  to  us  we  fire  off 
guns  and  make  a  lot  of  noise  But  they 
leave  nothing  behind.  Your  c  ming  h.vs 
created  a   peaceful   revolu'lon   ' 

An  oflJclal  In  the  Swiss  Red  Cru  s  ur.lt  lu 
the  Cotigo  .'-.lid  -n  h:s  return  to  his  country, 
•  Moral  Re-. Armament  are  doing  the  only 
t.^.ing  tnat   13  really  elective  in   t;.e  Congo." 

ULITIME    RECORD 

In  Lucerne.  In  the  Cathol.c  heart  of 
.Switzerland,  vhow^n-'s  of  "The  Crowning 
Experipnce"  have  broken  .ill  records.  Th" 
Hollywood  Reporter  carried  the  heiulllne. 
"Half  Population  Attend.s  MRA  Film  '  The 
story  says.  "In  Lu.crne  bwltzcrland,  IhiS 
city  has  70  OoO  inhabltar.t.s,  ai-.d  during  i 
perU>d  of  low  clni-m.i  business  due  ti>  con- 
tinually flne  weather,  the  MR.\  feature 
'The  Crowning  Experience,'  st.irrlni;  Muriel 
Smith  and  .\nn  Buckles,  has  chalked  up  Its 
35.000th  customer  with  a  32-day  run  ThU 
Is  an  all-time  attendance  record  T  >r  n  flhri 
of  non-Swiss  origin  " 

News  of  the  respon.se  in  Catholic  Swltzer- 
l:in  1  has  been  'ranslrxted  into  Latin  Ameri- 
can tnngucs  Translated  !:i'o  Spanish  an'-l 
printed  on  miniature  sized  ;)n?es  it  was 
dropped  from  'he  .-«lr  on  Cubn  by  'Uf  Inrgert 
Cuban   new-paper   now    pub,i«he<l    \n    Miami 

Japanese  students  are  filaiin.n.;  to  take 
their  play  -  "he  Hger."  with  Its  nnswer  to 
subversK'n  ind  communism,  t"  the  S'-uth 
American  Republics  There  is  need  for  an 
Intelligent  and  unified  thrust  forward  in 
these  countries  -.(.here  eroiv  mlc  aid  Is  neces- 
sary but  c.innot  succeed  unless  it  is  backed 
with  a  moral  l>lef>lr>vy  that  changes  men 
Miami,  is  the  thr -'tie  wh;-h  arTects  the 
speed  of  the  movement  between  the  Soui;i 
American  Repunllcs  and  the  rest  f  the  world 
today  At  Miami  from  April  14  to  April  J4 
will   be  held  .in   assembly   for   the   Americas 

In  the  Invitation  thev  jav  We  need  [kj- 
Utlctl  and  economic  me  isures.  but  above 
all  we  must  create  Uie  new  type  ol   man 

TV.e  dorkeri  of  lir.i/ll  wrote  and  p!-Klu -ed 
,1  film  describing  how  they  h.id  ended  kt.mg 
w:irfare.  pllf^nng  and  It.tcrunlon  nvalrv  to 
make  their  port  on'-e  again  pro-^-perous  and 
pea'-eful  When  Mr  Kishl  n.s  Prtm-  Minl'-ter 
of  Japan,  arrived  at  the  p<  .rt  of  Rio  he  w.is 
met  by  waterfront  workers  .  h,-inK»Ml  through 
MR.'V  One  nf  them  who  h-id  worked  for  Ji) 
years  tia  a  militant  d^x-kers'  leader  'ook  tif* 
his  trade  union  pm  and  g-x'.  e  i'  to  Mr  Klshi 
In  thanks  fir  help  given  by  the  JnfianeiK' 
do,-kers  whom  thev  met  at  MR.\  n^semblle-s 
Mr  Klshl  proudly  wore  thut  trade  uiiu.n  pin 
when  he  returned  to  Japan 

A  VfRITABI.r.     KC.  OL  ITTION 

.\  French  Aniba-seador  to  Brazil  says.  I 
h.ive  met  these  men  Every  word  is  true 
When  I  arri.ed  in  Br.izil  giing  warfue  was 
rife  in  the  dix^ks  Black  .u.d  white  were  sel- 
lling  their  differences  with  knives  Police 
did  not  doxe  enter  son^c  sections  uf  the  dock- 
ers' quarters  One  ilay  I  heard  that  a  vcrl- 
*  ible  revoUiiK'n  wa.-.  under  way  among  the 
dockers  and  w.is  ch.mglng  the  spirit  of  the 
port.  This  .sr.iry  is  liol  flclion  It  Ls  a  hu- 
man tapestry  woven  in  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  found  a  new  ».s<lum  They  are  con- 
vinced their  experience  liai  a  inesi.ige  for 
ail  nations  " 

Iliese  tllms  o.'  MRA  are  going  from  Catholic 
ccn'er  to  Cathoii'  center  In  Latin  America  aI 
the  invitation  of  Catholic  priests  They  are 
welcomed  for  the  new  life  they  bring  and 
the  rudiant  h  'j>e  th.it  things  cm  be  rlifTeren' 

Adm  Sir  Edward  Cochrane  will  he  iit  the 
Miami  as!?embly  He  w!»s  one  r^:  the  prcat 
c ommixlores  of  convoys  in  World  War  II  and 
wa.s  decorated  for  his  courage  He  knows 
the  I'^nders  of  Sotith  America  and  ha.s  been 
trivellng   for    years    In    tY\cm*'  o^un'rles       His 


ance;.ior  Adm  Lord  Cochrane,  known  as 
Cochrane  the  Liberator.  Is  a  household  word 
thr  >ugh(nit  l.atln   AmerV-a 

Men  will  be  conung  to  Miami  from  Peru. 
Argentina.  Uruguay.  Para^iay,  Chile.  Bra- 
ell  Brazilian  dockers'  leaders  will  l>e  tn 
Ml.imi  Former  Communist  leaders  who 
thr "i.^h  MU.\  h.i\e  ch.iiiged  and  lue  gUlng 
an  ■•■  wer  t<j  their  cuntrtes— political,  m- 
dii'tr.al,  ind  llkir  Iciders  ti  om  America  will 
he  fl'cre  R.jm'.han  Gandhi,  grandson  of 
the  Mahatma.  will  be  romlng.  and  Peter 
Huw.ird  J  uirii.dJ' t,  and  playwright  from 
E'irope 

These  n.cn  with  deleg  ites  trom  many 
parts  of  ilie  world  are  going  to  study  and 
trMii  m  Miami 

An  Arnerli  in  udinirril  who  went  three 
times  to  similar  'uiseinbl.es  f  >r  training  In 
SIHA  and  whose  wife  went  f'lr  a  fourth  time. 
vixs  Lsked  tav  his  sir  itegy  b<^ird  in  Wahhlng- 
^'n  ro  tell  them  what  was  going  on  at 
these  assemblies  Me  replied.  "I  learned 
V.  h  i',  .m  ideolotry  mean.s  to  start  doing 
wl'.nt  we  should  have  been  doing  all  along 
and  to  do  It  all  day  e.cry  d.'.y  f  r  the  rest 
of  our  lives  " 


FREE  rOMPKTITIVK  ENTERPRliSE 
.\Nn  THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE 
&  TKLEdRAPH  CO 

Mr  ri'CINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.'-k 
uiiammous  con>4:'nt  that  the  nentU-nian 
from  Cahi ornia  Mr  HoMFirLD  1  may  tx- 
t^nd  his  rt-marks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rrn-RD  and  include  extraneous  matter 

'Vh<^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
oljjection  to  the  reyuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhno;s? 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr       HOLIFIELl)  Mi        Speaker 

America   ha.s  grown  to  great ne.ss  under 
the  free  rnnifx-titive  enterpn.'-e  sy.stem 

It  li  Has  I'cuiioiiiic  system  which  we 
off^r  as  the  free  world  .s  aiternative  to 
state  control  and  monopolies  of  the  Com- 
muiu./.  and  Easci  I  states  of  the  world. 

Ytt  we  ix'rmit  the  American  Tele- 
phone L  Tele^'raph  Co  and  the  Bell 
System  companies  to  operate  as  monop- 
olies under  state  control.  Monopolies 
are  allowed  m  the  publicly  regulated 
areas  of  our  economy  to  best  serve  the 
public  mtere.st  However,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  mono;>)lies  many  times  the 
pubhc  inlore.st  is  not  protected  let  alone 
best  served 

The  Amei  ic.m  Telephone  L  Ttle- 
giaiih  Co  and  the  Bell  System  coni- 
pai.ies  are  liie  major  operators  of  tele- 
phonic c  'mmunications  in  the  United 
States  All  oversea  voice  communica- 
tions are  prouded  by  the  .American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  At  present  it  is 
.seeking  w.orldwide  monopoly  m  using 
coiuiuiuucations  .s;itellit<'s  to  provide 
CDinni'.'icial  u-lephone.  television,  data, 
and  global  commuMiCalions. 

The  American  Telephone  L  Telegraph 
Co  no'v  is  ptivhin'-t  viitorously  for  this 
preferred  position.  Tlie  company  knows 
that  by  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Fed- 
eral Space  Agency  and  the  c  msent  of 
the  P'rdernl  Communications  Commis- 
sion m  orbitin;:  n  communicatims  satel- 
lite, it  could  exclude  all  potential  com- 
petitors from  bt'ii\ii  able  to  operate. 
Fui  lherm<jre  if  successful  in  this  ven- 
ture It  would  add  fuel  to  the  fire  that 
the  U  S  worldwide  communication  sat- 
ellite piocram  Is  devl.sed  to  enrich  the 
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private  communications  interests  rather 
than  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  world. 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  take  stock  of 
\<.  hat  is  going  on.  The  Congress  should 
decide  whether  there  will  be  competi- 
tion In  satellite  communication  systems 
which  will  affect  the  entire  world  or 
shall  the  American  Telephone  k  Tele- 
graph Co.  be  granted  also  this  monop- 
oly allegedly  under  Government  regu- 
lation or  control.  In  any  event,  it  is 
iiece.s.sary  that  the  public  Interest  be 
ix-st  served.  At  present  it  is  becoming 
more  obvious  that  the  public  interest 
has  not  been  protected  and  that  the 
.American  Telephone  L  Telegraph  Co. 
has  been  able  to  lull  the  responsible  su- 
pervisory governmental  agencies  to  a 
point  so  the  American  Telephone  k  Tel- 
eL;!aph  Co..  in  most  instances,  may  do 
what  it  plea.ses. 

INTRODITTTCN 

Witliout  going  to  trial,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  entered  into  a  consent 
decree  judgment  with  American  Tele- 
phone L  Telegraph  Co.  on  January  24, 
1956.  Tills  occurred  approximately  a 
half  century  after  the  first  complaints 
were  received  and  some  20  years  after 
the  first  congressional  steps  were  taken 
to  force  action,  and  17  jxars — the  life  of 
a  patent — after  the  publication  of  the 
leport  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  the  Congress  in  1939. 

Tills  consent  decree  accomplishes  lit- 
tle, if  ani'thing,  in  the  public  interest, 
riie  heart  of  the  complaint  was  that 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
Western  Electric  Co.  were  conspiring  to 
monopolize  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  telephones,  telephone 
apparatus,  equipment,  materials,  and 
supphcs  and  did  have  a  monopoly  In 
these  areas.  The  remedy  sought  was 
the  separation  of  Westera  Electric  from 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  and 
the  division  of  Western  Electric  Into 
three  separate  entitles.  None  df  these 
goals  was  achieved. 

What  waa  hailed,  as  of  January  24, 
1956.  as  an  achievement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  were  the  provisions  in 
the  consent  decree  affecting  s(Mne  8,800 
Bell  System  patents.  Yet  these  state- 
ments were  obviously  made  without  the 
realization  of  the  dire  consequences  due 
to  the  pitfalls  of  the  patent  grant  back 
provision. 

BACKGROUND 

In  the  1920s  and  early  1930's  many 
complaints  were  registered  with  the 
Congress  concerning  the  operatton  and 
regulation  of  American  Telephone  k  Tel- 
egraph Co. — hereinafter  called  A.T.  Ii  T. 

With  the  advent  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roose\'elt  and  the  Democratic  Congress, 
the  Ad^iinistratlon  and  Congress  moved 
into  action.  This  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  imder 
which  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — FCC — ^was  established  to 
extend  communications  regulations  to 
telephone  and  telegraph  services  and  to 
centralize  all  such  regiilations  in  one 
Goverruncnt  body. 

Shortly  thereafter  in  1935,  the  FCC 
proceeded  with  an  investigation  of  A.T. 
b  T.  and  the  Bell  Syston  oompanies. 
This    investigation    was   authorized   by 


House  Resolution  8,  74th  Congress. 
It  culminated  in  1939  in  an  FCC  re- 
port— House  Document  No.  340,  76th 
Congress — to  Congress  that  found  ex- 
tensive antitrust  violations  and  recom- 
mended urgent  action. 

World  War  II  intervened  before  action 
could  be  taken. 

Finally,  in  1949  the  Department  of 
Justice  filed  an  antitrust  complaint 
against  A.T.  &  T..  Bell  Laboratories,  and 
Western  Electric,  basing  its  action  on 
the  facts  brought  out  in  the  original 
FCC  report. 

THr    roMPL.MNT 

The  complaint  filed  January  14.  1949. 
charged  that  A.T.  L  T.  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  the  Western  Electric 
Co.  were  conspiring  to  monopolize  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
telephones,  telephone  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, materials  and  supplies. 

A.T.  k  T.  was  charged  with  refusing 
to  purchase  from  manufacturers  other 
than  Western  Electric,  even  though  the 
equipment  manufactured  by  such  manu- 
facturers was  superior  in  operating  econ- 
omy, service,  and  initial  cost. 

The  complaint  charged  that  A.T.  L  T. 
owns  and  operates  more  than  98  F>ercent 
of  the  facilities  used  In  the  rendition  of 
long-distance  telephone  service  in  the 
United  States.  It  owned  and  controlled 
operating  companies  furnishing  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  all  local  telephone 
service  in  the  United  States;  and  re- 
quired these  operating  companies  and 
the  Long  Lines  Department  to  buy  sub- 
stantially all  of  their  telephone  equip- 
ment from  Western  Electric.  In  turn. 
Western  Electric  manufactures  and  seUs 
more  than  90  percent  of  all  telephones, 
telephone  apparatus  and  equipment  sold 
in  the  United  States.  It  alleged  that 
the  absence  of  effective  competition  re- 
sulted in  higher  prices  for  telephone 
equipment,  and  higher  subscriber  rates. 
It  noted  that  the  two  concerns  control 
both  plant  investments  and  operating 
expenses. 

The  complaint  further  charged,  as 
part  of  the  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the 
telephone  industry,  that  A.T.  k  T.  and 
Western  Electric  bought  up  or  elimi- 
jiated  competitive  manufacturers  of  tele- 
phones, telephone  apparatus,  and  equip- 
ment and  that  A.T.  k  T.  gives  Western 
Electric  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase 
and  sell  all  surplus  and  scrap  equipment 
of  A.T.  k  T,  and  the  Bell  Syst«n 
companies. 

KEMEDIGS   SOncRT 

The  complaint  sought  the  separation 
of  Western  Electric  from  Its  parent  by 
directing  A.T.  &  T.  to  dispose  of  Its  stock 
ownership  in  Western  Electric.  It 
sought  to  dissolve  Western  Electric  into 
three  competing  manufacturing  com- 
panies, and  to  require  Western  Electric 
to  dispose  of  their  50 -percent  stock 
^ownership  in  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
'tories  to  A.T.  k  T.,  fostering  conditions 
"under  which  A.T.  &  T.  and  its  operating 
subsidiaries  would  thereby  buy  telephone 
equipment  only  under  competitive  bid- 
ding. In  addition,  the  complaint  sought 
to  compel  the  two  defwidant  companies 
to  license  their  patents  to  all  applicants 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  and  reasonable 


royalty    basis    together    with    technical 
assistance   and   know-how   to  use   such 

patents. 

THE    HEART    OF    THE    COMPLAim 

The  core  of  the  complaint  was  that 
A.  I.  k  T.  and  Western  Electric  had  de- 
stroyed competition  in  the  manufacture 
and  produciton  of  telephones,  telephone 
equipment,  and  apparatus;  that  Western 
Electric  is  -an  illegal  monopoly.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  operations  of 
A.T.  &  T.  manufacturing  subsidiary, 
Western  Electric,  are  not  subject  to 
public  utility  regulations  and  hence 
should  be  in  the  sphere  of  our  free  com- 
petitive enterprise  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  operations  of  A.T.  &  T.  and 
its  operating  companies,  are  subject  to 
public  utility  regulation.  The  purpose 
of  this  complaint  was  to  do  away  with 
Western  Electric's  operation  of  a  prima 
facie  illegal  monopoly  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  natural  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
AT.  &  T.  and  its  operating  companies 
as  a  public  utility, 

STATUS    OF    CHAECE8    MADE    LN     THE    COMPLAIKT 
IMMEDIATELT  PRIOE  TO  THE  CONSENT  DECEIX 

Former  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Barnes,  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision at  the  time  of  the  consent  decree, 
testified  on  March  29,  1956,  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  chaired 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  the  charges  re- 
ferred in  the  complaint  were  still  true 
as  of  the  date  of  negotiating  the  con- 
sent decree  except  as  to  the  exclusive 
dealing  allegation  between  Western 
Electric  and  A.T.  &  T.  The  allegations 
admitted  to  be  true  by  Judge  Barnes 
suffice  to  prove  prima  facie  that  West- 
ern Electric  is  a  monopoly  of  formidable 
proportions  and  as  such  is  illegal  under 
the  antiti-ust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

THE    CONSENT    DECREE    JUDGMENT 
ABANDONMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

However,  Judge  Barnes  stated  before 
the  House  subcommittee  that  the  orig- 
inal purpose  to  separate  Western  EUec- 
tric  from  A.T.  &  T,  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  the  belief  that  the  court  would  not 
go  along.  No  further  explanation  was 
possible  according  to  Judge  Barnes — 
why?  No  further  explanation  was  pre- 
esented  to  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
chaired  by  Representative  Celler,  even 
though  it  was  sought. 

Yet  in  the  Pullman  Co.  decree  cita- 
tion, the  court  did  order  the  separation 
of  Pullman's  imregulated  monopoly  in 
the  manufactiure  and  sale  of  sleeping 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Co.'s  govern- 
mental agency  regulated  sleeping  car 
operational  service.  That,  as  here,  an 
unregulated  monopoly  hid  behind  the 
protection  of  a  Government  regulated 
monopoly  Uut  came  far  short  of  con- 
trolling 90  percent  of  the  market. 

THE  CONSENT  mCRXX   VERSUS  THE  COMPLAINT'S 
PRAT^  FOE  ROJET 

As  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the 
ciMisent  decree.  Western  Electric  is  still 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  A.T.  k  T. 
Its  manufactvuing  monopoly  is  im- 
broken.  It  sUll  has  a  50 -percent  stock 
ownership  in  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories. 
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Nothing  in  the  decree  requires 
AT.  &  T  and  its  operatinc  subsidiaries 
to  buy  telephone  equipment  under  com- 
petitive bidding.  It  can  refuse  to  pur- 
chase from  any  manufacturers  other 
than  Western  Electric,  even  though 
equipment  manufactured  by  such  manu- 
facturers IS  superior  In  operating  econ- 
omy, service,  and  initial  cost.  However, 
Western  Electric  is  required  by  the  de- 
cree to  manufacture  for  A.T.  L  T  and 
the  operating  companies. 

The  decree  allows  A.T.  L  T.  and  West- 
ern Electric  to  buy  up  or  otherwise  legal- 
ly eliminate  competing  manufacturers  of 
telephones,  telephone  apparatus,  and 
supplies.  Western  Electric  is  specifically 
given  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase  and 
sell  all  surplus  and  scrap  equipment  of 
the  Bell  System  companies — a  formi- 
dable monopoly  in  itself. 

Nor  has  the  economic  position  of 
AT.  Si  T  been  altered.  It  still  owns  and 
operates  more  than  98  percent  of  the  fa- 
cilities used  m  the  rendition  of  long-dis- 
tance telephone  service  In  the  United 
States.  It  owns  and  controls  op>eratins 
companies  furnishing  about  85  percent 
of  all  local  telephone  service  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  require  their  op- 
erating companies  and  their  long  Imes 
department  to  buy  substantially  all  of 
their  telephones  from  Western  Electric 
which  manufactures  and  sells  90  per- 
cent of  all  telephones,  telephone  ap- 
paratus, and  equipment  sold  in  the 
United  States.  This  operation  is  cer- 
tainly not  free,  competitive  enterprise 

What  then  does  the  consent  decree  do 
to  restore  competition  in  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  sale  of  telephones, 
telephone  apparatus,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies  and  break  up  the 
monopoly  charged  in  the  original  com- 
plaint filed  in  1949? 

posmvr  STEPS  UNon  the  dechee 

A.T.  b  T.  and  the  operating  companies 
are  enjoined  from  engaging  in  any  busi- 
ness otiier  than  the  furnishing  of  com- 
mon carrier  communications  services. 
Western  Electric  is  required  to  manufac- 
ture and  is  limited  to  manufacturing 
for  AT.  Si  T.  and  the  operating  com- 
panies. It  was  compelled  to  sell  Wes- 
trex.  a  minor  subsidiary,  which  makes 
sound  recording  equipment  for  the  movie 
industry.  However,  it  may  engage  in  any 
business  or  function  when  acting  for  the 
US.  Government  or  any  agency  thereof. 

The  net  effect  of  these  provisions  of 
the  consent  decree  is  to  remove  Western 
Electric,  and  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories with  their  research  and  manufac- 
turing capacity  from  that  area  of  the 
commercial  market  place,  for  example, 
electrical  equipment,  where  they  did  not 
have  a  monopoly  and  where  they  were 
either  a  potential  competitor  or  an  actual 
competitor.  This  made  General  Electric. 
Westinghouse,  and  RCA — Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America — more  secure  in 
their  commercial  markets. 

Although  Western  Electric  is  confined 
to  the  manufacturing  activities  it  en- 
gages in  for  AT.  St  T.  and  the  operating 
companies  which  are  restricted  to  com- 
mon carrier  communications  services, 
there  is  left  both  remarkable  variety  and 
scope  to  its  operations.  Digital  com- 
puters,   teletypewriters,    recording    de- 


vices, telephone  answering  devices,  radio 
transmission  and  receiving,  dataphone  — 
inventory  data — photowire  service,  wir- 
ing cable,  electronic  components,  tran- 
sistors, tubes,  batteries,  telephones,  and 
electrical  equipment  are  all  within  their 
bailiwick.  Digital  computers  and  re- 
cording devices,  since  they  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  telephone  system  and 
the  service  rendered,  rightly  fall  withm 
the  term  common  carrier  c<;mmunica- 
tions  .services  "  F'urthermore,  West«^rn 
Electric  may  engage  m  any  bu.sme.s.s  as 
a  prime  contractor,  .'^ubcuntraclor,  or 
consultant  if  for  a  governmtnlal 
instrumentality. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JT'STICES  ATTfMPTS  To  JtS- 
Tlrr  THE  CONSENT  PEtREE  R  Ef.  fI.ATI<  )N  BY 
THE     EEUERA:.    COMMl-.VICATKlVS    (  MMMI.S.SION 

One  of  the  major  points  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  attempting  to 
justify  this  consent  decree  is  that 
AT.  (i  T.  is  now  confined  to  regulated 
areas,  thus  enabling  more  effi'^tive  regu- 
lation. 

Monopolies  are  allowed  in  the  publicly 
regulated  areas  of  our  economy  in  order 
that  the  public  interest  may  be  best 
.served.  The  regulatory  agency  has  the 
duty  of  maintaining  closed  supervision 
over  the  utility  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. AT.  Si  T  and  the  Bell  System 
operating  companies  are  carriers  pro- 
viding communications  and  their  Inter- 
state operations  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Federal  Communication 
Commission  under  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934 

When  the  Department  of  Justice 
stated  that  AT  L  T  is  now  confined  to 
regulated  areas,  tlius  enabling  effective 
regulation,  it  may  well  mean  effective 
regulations  by  A  T  &  T  for  the  bene- 
fit of  A.T.  L  T  ,  the  Bell  System  com- 
panies, and  Western  Electric  However, 
it  IS  certain  that  any  such  action  does 
not  promote  free  competitive  enterprise 
As  to  how  the  public  interest  is  or  is 
not  being  served  and  how  close  .super- 
vision is  or  is  not  being  maintained 
over  the  utility  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, I  plan  to  dKscu.s.s  at  a  later  point 
in  this  paper. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  Jl'STirE  S  ATTEMPT  TO  JfS- 
TIFY  THE  CONSENT  DECREE  ON  THE  EfTEtT 
or  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  .SECTIO.V  IX  OF  THE 
J  I- DO  ME  NT 

The  1939  Report  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.ssion  to  Congre.s.s  on 
Investgiation  of  the  Telephone  Indus- 
tr\' — pursuant  to  Public  Resolution  8, 
74th  Congress — pointed  out  Western 
Electrics  lack  of  a  basic  cost  account- 
ing system  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  "significant  competitive  prices 
upon  equipment  included  in  the  rate 
basis  underlying  90  percent  of  the  tele- 
phone business  in  the  United  States  " 

The  Department  of  Justice  claims  that 
the  effect  of  the  language  of  section  IX 
of  the  judgment  will  develop  an  effective 
basic  cost  accounting  method  of  deter- 
mming  the  reasonableness  of  the  costs 
and  prices  of  telephone  apparatus,  equip- 
ment, and  supplies,  where  the  manufac- 
turer or  supplier  and  the  operating  com- 
pany are  under  common  ownership.  The 
language  is: 

Western  is  ordered  and  directed  to  main- 
tain co6t  accounting  methods  that  conform 


with  sxich  accounting  principles  as  may 
be  Renerally  accepted  and  that  afford  a 
valid  btisl.s.  taking  Into  account  the  magni- 
tude and  cnniplexlty  of  the  manufacturing 
operatloii.s  Involved,  for  determining  the 
coal  to  Western  of  eqiUpment  sold  to  A  T  A: 
T  and  Bell  operating  companies  for  use  in 
common   carrier  communications  services. 

The  language  is  broad,  vague,  ambiguous, 
and  meaningless  and  is  doubtful  if  a 
court  would  hold  Western  Electric  m 
contempt  fur  an  alleged  violation  of  this 
section 

No  basic  co.'-t  accounting  methi>d  i.s 
.set  out  that  could  be  effective  in  detei  - 
mining  the  cost  of  the  equipment  man- 
ufactured by  Western  Electric  Further- 
more. Western  Electrics  cost  accounting 
methods  have  not  provided  an  authentic- 
ba.sis  for  determining  the  reasonablene.ss 
of  charged  prices  and  it  is  still  iinpo.ssi- 
ble  to  secure  a  competitive  price  as  to 
Western  Electric  manufactured  equip- 
ment for  Western  Electric  has  9(J  per- 
cent of  the  market  while  other  telephone 
manufacturers  divide  up  the  remaining 
10  percent.  When  queried  by  the  House 
subcommittee  as  to  what  changes  this 
language  would  make  in  Western  Elec- 
trics  accounting  meth(xls.  Judge  Barnes 
stated  "We  do  not  necessarily  know  that 
it  will  make  any  '  Thus,  it  is  not  seen 
how  Itius  language  creates  any  significant 
change  from  the  conclusion  reached  in 
the  1939  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mi.s.sion  s  Telephone  Report 

F'urthermore,  the  ab.sence  of  effective 
control  on  any  particular  area  of  an  over- 
all operation  can  tend  to  defeat  regula- 
tory effort-s  in  another  area  For  ex- 
ample. AT  &  T  could  order  their 
manufacturing  subsidiary.  Western 
Fnectnc.  to  adopt  policies  and  prices 
whicii  would  make  their  alleged  reason- 
able service  rates  actually  unreasonable 
Therefore  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion determine,  in  all  instances,  whether 
.service  rates  are  actually  reasonable — 
which  the  agency  has  not  done. 

prrvRTMENT  or  justices  attempt  to  jusniY 

THF     (iiNsKNT     DEI  REE     BASED    ON     THE     PATENT 
sF.crii  iNs  or  THE  JUDOMtNT 

P\T1NrS       THE     HEART    OF    THE    (C)MPI.AINT'' 

A.ssistant  Attorney  General.  Judge 
."^itanley  Barnes,  stated  after  the  decree 
wa-s  entered  into,  "finally,  at  the  heart  of 
*he  complaint  was  the  charge  that  the 
Bell  System's  strong  patent  system  had 
been  used  to  protect  Bell  from  competi- 
tion bv  alternative  methods  of  communi- 
cation, and  to  divide  markets  with  con- 
cerns engaged  in  telephone,  as  well  as 
noncommunication  fields  '  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  press  release  dated 
January  14.  1949,  announcing  the  filing 
of  the  AT  SiT  complaint,  makes  no  ref- 
erence to  this  as  being  the  heart  of  the 
complaint,  and  it  is  r.ot  evident  from  thf 
actual  filed  complaint.  Furthermore,  it 
appears  from  the  1939  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Report  and 
TNEC  Monograph  No  31.  that  Judge 
Barnes'  statement  was  correct  prior  to 
1907  but  not  thereafter  The  followiny 
quote  IS  from  Monograph  No.  31 : 

In    1907    the    Bell    System    fell    under    the 
dominance    of    the    Investment    bankers,      A 
change   In  strategy  attended   the  coming   to 
power  of  the  Houses  of  Banker  and  Morgan 
C.ipitiil   piifvsed  in   the  strategic  place  form- 
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rrly  e>ccvipled  by  technoh)gy  and  the  arts  and 
v'.ile.'^  of  high  finance  were  called  in  play.  In 
;;. stances  It  was  cheaper  to  buy  out  the  in- 
depiMideiits  tliat  to  figlit  them;  in  others.  It 
v,.l:,  more  feasible  to  deny  access  to  funds 
than  to  press  the  infringement  suit.  Finance 
iiggc^ted  an  easier,  less  expensive,  far  surer 
w,iv  to  abate  a  nuisance  The  blow  was  de- 
liveretl  from  under  cover  and  was  not  sub- 
jcrt  t"'  Judicial  revlevv-. 

There  is  nothing  in  ihf'  referred  to 
materials  to  disclose  a  return  to  the 
prior-to-1907  strategy  as  indicated  by 
Judge  Barnes 

Judge  Barnes  ha-s  further  asserted 
.iiid.  via  extraordinary  patent  relief  the 
decree  seeks  to  promote  comp>etition  in 
the  nonregulated  areas,  as  well  as  in  the 
production  of  telephone  components  in 
the  regulated  sector".  This  suit  brought 
t  )  restore  competition  in  the  manufac- 
luif  and  .sale  of  telephonic  equipment. 
■^'et  all  the  conceivable  patent  relief  can- 
not 11  stoic  competition  as  long  as  West- 
t  rn  Electric  is  left  with  90  percent  of 
market  control  and  as  long  as  A.T.  b  T. 
and  tlie  Bell  System  companies  will  pur- 
ciui.se  iLs  equipment  only  from  Western 
i;k'ctric 

PATENT  RELIEI    IN   THE  ELEC  TRONIC    JIXU) 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  also  attempted  to 
justify  the  decree  by  stating  that  a  meas- 
ure of  patent  relief  has  been  granted  In 
the  electronic  field. 

PATENT  RELIEF     ILLt  S<   «Y    OR   IMACIN.^BT 

Prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  in 
1949,  AT.  &  T  published  a  patent  licens- 
ing policy  which  would  license  anyone 
for  any  purpose  at  a  reasonable  royalty 
rate.  This  patent  license  included  the 
furnishing  of  know-how  and  technical 
information  that  went  with  the  patent. 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  a  director  of 
AT.  b  T..  has  stated  that  A.T.  Ii  T.s 
transistors  patents  were  licensed  at  a 
reasonable  royalty  rate,  based  as  a  rea- 
.sonable  fee  for  know-how  and  a  pro- 
l)Oilional  development  cost  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

The  consent  decree  requires  royalty- 
free  licensing  to  all  applicants  on  the 
tlien  8.600  existing  patents  of  AT.  Ii  T. 
und  Western  Electric  However,  this  li- 
cense does  not  provide  the  licensee  with 
technical  information  and  know-how. 
If  a  royalty -free  patent  licensee  desires 
know-how  and  technical  information  the 
decree  requires  him  to  pay  Western  Elec- 
tric a  reasonable  amount  for  the  know- 
liow  and  technical  information.  Under 
the  decree,  the  reasonable  amount  per- 
mitted shall  reimburse  A.T.  b  T.  for  the 
cost  of  gathering  and  reproducing  the 
technical  information,  a  reasonable  allo- 
cable proportion  of  the  development  ex- 
pense of  the  class  of  equipment  for  which 
information  is  being  furnished,  and  re- 
lated development  and  engineering  ex- 
peiLse  accounts  of  Western  Electric. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  ad- 
mitted tliat  tlie  charge  for  know-how 
and  technical  information  allowed  under 
the  consent  decree  could  be  as  much  as 
the  former  royalty.  It  is  conceivable 
that  the  reasonable  amount  charged  for 
know-how  and  technical  information  un- 
der the  decree  even  exceeds  the  former 
reasonable  patent  royalty  charge  which 
included  this  assistance. 


Furthermore,  a  substantial  number  of 
the  8,600  royalty-free  patents  involved 
in  the  consent  decree  have  expired.  Pat- 
ents issued  subsequent  to  the  date  the 
consent  decree  judgments  are  to  be  li- 
censed at  reasonable  royalty  rates. 

The  decree  accomplishes  very  little 
In  requiring  the  licensing  of  the  patents 
Involved,  as  it  only  makes  the  previous 
Western  Electric — Bell  System  compa- 
nies— patent-licensing  policies  manda- 
tory. 

For  this  negligible  concession  what 
do  A.T.  b  T.  and  Western  Electric  re- 
ceive in  return? 

PATCMT  KCLIXF  FOR  A.T.  6i.  T..  WESTERN    ELECTRIC 
AKD  BELL  LABORATORIES 

A.T.  b  T.  and  Western  Electric  are  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  this  consent 
decree  to  grant  a  patent  license  to  all 
applicants  but  only  if  the  applicants  or 
their  associated  companies  shall  grant 
a  license  subject  to  reasonable  royalty 
to  A.T.  b  T.  and  Western  Electric  under 
any  or  all  of  the  applicants'  existing  or 
future  patents.  Therefore,  if  one  takes 
a  license  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
consent  decree  he  has  to  open  up  his  own 
research  and  development  on  new  and 
improved  products  and  processes  which 
become  patented  to  AT.  b  T.  and  West- 
ern Electric.  This  grant  back  allows 
the  giant  colossus — AT.  &  T.— if  it  so 
desires  to  rape  any  patent  licensee  of 
their  research  and  development  efforts 
for  A.T.  b  T.  and  Western  Electric  cer- 
tainly have  the  facilities  and  the  neces- 
sary legal  monopolies  to  execute  the 
marketing  of  any  new  or  improved  prod- 
uct or  process  in  the  marketplace,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  inventor.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  common  carrier 
communications  equipment  market  and 
tlie  markets  secured  by  the  award  of 
enormous  Government  contracts. 

Despite  the  provision  in  the  consent 
decree  providing  for  one  license  for  all 
the  Gtovernment  departments  and  agen- 
cies Uie  Civil  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  acting  for  all  the  various  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  negotiated  a  patent 
licensing  agreement  with  Western  Elec- 
tric outside  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
sent decree  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the 
grant  back  provision. 

The  consent  decree  could  not  abolish 
the  American  patent  system.  However, 
it  does  attempt  to  destroy  the  intent  and 
puiT>ose  of  the  antitrust  laws,  the  patent 
laws  and  system  by  the  patent  licensing 
provisions  of  this  consent  decree.  For 
when  an  inventor  or  a  corporation  takes 
a  patent  license  from  Western  Electric 
with  the  resultant  grant  back  license, 
the  effect  as  between  the  licensee  and 
Western  Electric  is  to  destroy  the  pro- 
tection the  patent  law  provides  in  the 
marketplace. 

The  effect  of  this  grant  back  provision 
raises  the  important  query  whether  the 
management  of  the  companies,  having 
taken  a  patent  license  tmder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  consent  decree,  can  afford 
to  authorize  expenditures  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that  will  be  appro- 
priated the  moment  they  are  placed  on 
the  market.  The  American  patent  law, 
by  its  grant  to  the  inventor  to  exclude 
others   from   using    the   invention,   at- 


tempts to  provide  an  incentive  to  invent 
by  assurance  of  possible  economic  return 
through  the  marketing  of  the  invention. 
The  only  measure  of  an  invention's  fi- 
nancial worth  is  what  can  be  obtained 
from  marketing  the  invention.  With 
A.T.  &  T.'s  and  Western  Electric  means 
to  control  the  market  and  their  access 
to  the  inventions  of  patent  licensees 
under  this  decree,  the  financial  worth  to 
the  patent  licensee  of  his  own  inven- 
tions becomes  highly  speculative.  The 
resultant  effect  of  the  patent  licensing 
provisions  under  this  consent  decree 
could  create  loss  of  economic  incentive 
to  invent,  produce,  and  market  new  and 
improved  products  or  processes  through 
research  and  development,  for  a  captive 
technology  offers  little  or  no  chance  to 
invent  except  to  those  already  in  control, 
or  to  others  on  such  terms  as  those  in 
control  dictate. 


POSSIBLE     DESTRUCTION" 


A     COMPETITIVE 


F.'iCTOR 

The  patent  monopoly — exclusive  right 
for  17  years  to  exclude  others  from  using 
the  invention — is  one  of  the  very  few 
possible  protections  that  the  small  in- 
ventor, small,  middle,  and  even  large 
businesses  have  in  the  market  areas 
where  they  attempt  to  compete  with 
A.T.  b  T.  and  Western  Electric. 

The  inventor  and  the  corporation,  in 
competition  with  Western  Electric,  need 
every  possible  advantage,  for  no  one  can 
rival  AT.  &  T.  and  Western  Electric  in 
having  or  obtaining  capital,  credit, 
manufacturing  facilities,  research  and 
develor>ment  laboratories,  regulated 
monopoly  op>erations,  monopoly  pro- 
tected operations,  ability  of  being 
favored  as  Government  contractor, 
guaranteed  income  returns  without  a 
detei-mination  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  rates,  and  the  added  market  pro- 
tection granted  to  AT.  b  T.  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
public  utility  commissions  by  tariff  regu- 
lation. Other  devices  used  by  A.T.  b  T. 
are  the  application  of  sanctions  against 
competitors  who  seek  to  add  attaching 
devices  to  the  common  canier  system, 
agreements  with  giant  pvotential  com- 
petitors not  to  infringe  each  other's 
market  area,  volume  production  through 
mass  manufacturing  means  with  a  vol- 
ume guaranteed  market  creates  an  item 
price  sufficient  to  drive  competitors  out 
of  the  remaining  market,  ability  of  in- 
vestment banking  houses  interested  in 
AT.  &  T.  to  choke  off  capital  or  credit 
to  competitors,  package  tie-in  tariffs,  im- 
fair  trade  practices  such  as  poor  service 
to  competitors  with  allowable  attach- 
ment devices  and  many  others. 

The  Bell  System  companies  do  not 
need  the  patent  monopoly  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  market  control  and  they 
have  long  held  the  view  "if  the  Ameri- 
can patent  system  were  abolished  the 
next  day.  it  would  not  make  one  iota 
of  difference  to  the  Bell  System." '  This 
would  remove  an  essential  marketplace 
asset  and  protection  of  the  smaller  com- 
petitor and  leave  the  competitor  even 
more  at  the  mercy  of  A.T.  b  T.  and 
Western  Electric. 


1  Statement  of  Dr.  Frank  Jewett.  head  of 
Bell  Laboratories   before  TJNJB.C. 
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THE    trrtcT    or    a    consxnt    deckee 

"Though  consent  Judgmentfi  bind  both 
parties  and  estop  future  de  novo  pro- 
ceedings involving  matters  covered,  their 
provisions  ofttlmes  receive  only  cursory 
judicial  scrutiny." 

To  quote  Judge  Barnes: 

A  ci->nsent  decree  once  entered  emtj'-Kl.os 
the  rorce  of  a  litigated  Judgment.  •  •  •  lu 
effect uate  •  •  •  the  basic  purpc»e  ni  the 
c>.-:j?;nai  consent  decree — courts  may  npprnve 
mixllticatlcjns  after  entry.  But  \i  the  p.irty 
oppi.>sing  modification  can  show  "actui!  cUs- 
adv.intage'  t-r  "the  persistence  of  an  in- 
equality stemming  from  change,  tlip  t-erin.-; 
of  the  original  decree  must  stnnd   li.tacf 

Thus  the  terms  of  a  consent  decree 
does  bind  the  Government  and  remains 
intact  as  to  the  matters  covered  unle-ss 
the  other  parties  to  the  decree  a:.;ree  to 
the  modification.  In  allegedly  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  free  competitive  en- 
terprise sy.stem.  the  Justice  Department 
acting  for  the  Government,  has  le«ali/ed 
Western  as  a  monopoly  by  tliis  con.sent 
decree  judgment.  The  result  reached 
in  the  consent  decree  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  intent  and  purp>ose  of  the 
antitrust  and  patent  statutes. 

Again  I  ask  what  has  happened  to  (;ur 
free  competitive  enterprise'^  Do  our 
corporations  and  Government  actually 
believe  in  this  system  or  do  they  merely 
with  tongue-in-cheek,  shout  they  believe 
in  this  ideal  to  further  fool  the  public  ' 

OPfJt.^nON     t'NOEB    RtCULATION 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission must  sanction  all  the  tariffs 
prepared  and  filed  by  the  operating  com- 
panies. The  tariff  then  becomes  a  rei,'u- 
lation. 

Among  such  tariff  regulations  on  file 
With  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission are  thoiie  affecting  interstate 
and  foreign  message  toll  telephones  and 
rates.  They  contain  clauses  barring  ilu' 
use  of  all  devices  not  specifically  author- 
ized in  the  tariffs.  They  contain  clauj^fs 
referred  to  as  the  "foreign  attachment 
provisions  and  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  tariff  schedules  of  telephone  serv- 
ice since  1913 

In  effect,  they  protect  A.T.  4:  T  — 
Bell  System  companies — from  competi- 
tion by  alternative  methods  of  common 
carrier  communications  since  the  com- 
panies have  a  monopoly  in  their  aiea  of 
operation  and  the  tariff  regulations  bar 
the  use  of  all  devices,  in  connection  uith 
service,  unless  the  devices  are  furnished 
by.  or  specifically  authorized  in  the  tar- 
iffs of  the  telephone  company." 

As  a  result,  customers  may  be  lequued 
to  own,  maintain,  and  install  .some  of 
the  facilities  at  locations  where  the  tele- 
phone company's  facilities  are  not  avail- 
able However,  if  the  telephone  company 
finally  decides  to  provide  facilities,  the 
customer  is  required  to  tise  the  facilities 
of  the  telephone  company  and  not  his 
own.  In  such  Instances,  there  is  an  ob- 
vious hardship  on  the  customer  m  the 
form  of  loss  in  investment  and  a  much 
costlier  rate.  This  is  certainly  not  free 
competitive  enterprise  but  monopoly 
operation  in  a  manner  freely  within  the 
operating  telephone  company's  discre- 
tion, 

Where  the  tariff  permits  customer 
owned  equipment,  it  is  required  that  the 


equipment  be  connected  to  the  telepliune 
circuit  by  the  telephone  company  and 
by  means  of  apparatus  furnished  and 
installed   by   tlie   telephone  company 

Upon  successful  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  hearings  and  appeals 
by  other  manufacturers  to  incorporate 
their  manufactured  equipment,  such  a-s 
recording  devices,  telephone  answering 
devices  as  allowable  under  the  tariff, 
the  telephone  company  then  provided 
competing  equipment  The  average  pe- 
riod of  time  neces-saiy  successfully  to 
achieve  inclusions  through  the  Fedt-ral 
Communications  Commissions  proce- 
dures within  such  a  tariff  is  approxi- 
mately 8  years.  This  period  plus  that 
prior  to  the  bringing  of  action  accounts 
for  the  greater  jxirtion  of  the  life  of  a 
patented  invention 

Usually  .service  rates  are  determuieti 
by  the  local  tariffs  which  are  rubbei  - 
stamped  by  the  local  public  utility  ai^en- 
cies  ThM.<  as  a  result,  service  and  seiv- 
ice  rates  are  provided  and  determined  by 
the  telephone  company  practically  at  lUs 
discretion  When  installing  equipment 
manufactured  by  companu-s  other  than 
Western  Electric,  the  t»-Ieph.one  operatuii; 
company  may  by  its  operating  discre- 
tion, have  unfair  competitive  advantages 

Furthermore,  the  teleplione  compa- 
nies have  consistently  contended  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  jurisdiction  to  allow 
attachments  on  telephone  equipment 
Where  a  customer  makes  u.se  of  a  de- 
vice not  authorized  m  the  tariff,  he  is 
informed  by  the  Bell  Svstem  companu's 
that  he  will  have  his  service  discontin- 
ued The  telephone  rompaniet;  contend 
the  application  of  sanctions  is  a  matter 
resting  solely  with  them.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  allows 
tiiem  this  discretion 

By  the  operation  of  th.'-  tariff  le'jula- 
tions.  A  T.  &  T  — Bell  System  com- 
panies— may  .secure  its  own  jKxsition  and 
that  of  Its  manufacturin:,'  subsidiary. 
Western  Electric,  by  using  onlv  devices 
furnished  by  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany and  specifically  authorized  in  tele- 
phone ofjerating  company's  tariff  'Hie 
operational  result  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  an  .ndeix^ndent.  non- 
affiliated manufacturing  company,  either 
to  invent  or  to  provide  any  device  for 
the  common  cairier  sy,stem.  let  alune 
m.Tirir  components. 

OTHfR    ^X^MPIE.S    OF    RE0fI..\TION 

Tlie  Federal  Communications  Com- 
misciion  has  yet  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  service  rates  charged  by 
AT  ti  T  for  carrying  television  pro- 
grams, monochrome — black  and  white  — 
and  color  This  service  is  preNt-ntly  a 
$50  million  a  year  business  and  mcri;v>- 
Ing  each  year  This  .service  hiis  be<-n 
provided  for  over  the  pa.^t  24  years  with- 
out a  determination  of  'Ahether  the  tar- 
iff rates  are  reasonable 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission also  has  never  detei-mined  the 
reasonablene-ss  of  tariff  rates  for  over- 
.sea  telephone  service,  presently  over 
$25  million  a  year  busine.s.s,  and  increas- 
ing with  each  year. 

Our  integrated  defense  warning  con- 
trol system  -SAGE  .semiautomatic 
ground    environment — is    a    multichan- 


nrl  telephone  voice,  and  telegraph  wire 
service  The  Government  owns  some 
of  the  equipment  but  private  lines  make 
up  about  75  percent  of  the  system 
1  he  Government  has  contracted  for  long 
terms— 10  years — to  pay  the  telephone 
oi>oratuig  companies  the  published  util- 
ity late  ba.-1'd  on  10-vear  amortization 
basis  fill  opciating  the  system  The 
( »o\rriimrnt  also  pays  a  .service  fee  for 
tL'  us-'  of  those  lines.  W'i  the  Federal 
C'nmmunications  Commi.ssion  had  ncnei 
d''teiniined  if  the  taiiff  rates  charged  the 
Government  for  use  of  the  private  liiif 
.services  aie  rea.sonable  Finally,  the 
General  Seivicr-s  Administration,  on 
February  7  19'i8,  intervened  on  Ix-half 
(if  thf  f.xecutive  ag'-ncies  of  the  Govirn- 
miiu  in  the  docket  relating  to  sp«^cial 
c'ln.struction  taiiffs-  multichannel  tele- 
l)i:')ni-  and  t«'legraph  service — and  peti- 
tioned the  Fedeial  Communications 
Commi;  sion  to  place  an  immediate  rate 
reduction  of  2.t  p«>rcent  into  effect  on 
the  ba.sis  the  raU'  wa.s  unreasonable 
AT&T  opiKised  this  petition  General 
Services  Admirustrat'.on  fi'ed  anotliei 
petition  fi>r  »\p»'ditious  handling  oi\ 
April  :<o  ly.SR  which  AT  LT  also  op- 
pos»>d  The  Fedt-ral  Communications 
Commission  had  it,s  staff  examine  the 
siibmitt«'<i  and  automatically  adopted 
tariff-  Its  ditermmation  wa.s  that  the 
.service  rate  chaigt'd  the  Government  v^as 
unrea.sonable  and  it  ordered  a  reduction 
of  l.S  p<  ret  rit  into  effect 

Through  the  tariff  regulations  the 
telephone  operating  companies  may  .s»'t 
their  own  rates  and  operating  rt-gula- 
tions  \\  ithout  hardly  being  subject  to  re- 
view by  thf  regulatory  agency. 

Monopoli«-s  arr  allowed  m  the  publicly 
re;,'ulated  area.s  (>f  our  economy  .so  the 
I)Ublic  interest  may  be  best  served  The 
h'cdrral  Communicatmns  Commrssion 
has  the  duty  of  maintaining  close  super- 
vision over  AT  IT  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  The  Federal  Communica- 
tio!is  Commi.ssion  sliould  carry  out  thi.*^ 
mandatory  duty  and  should  det<'rmini 
whether  the  submitted  tariffs  are  rea- 
sonable This  IS  e.s,sential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest  and  the 
new  administration  should  .see  to  it  tliat 
the  public's  inteit'st  is  protected, 

Vov  Its  relatively  successful  action  in 
appearing:  before  regulatory  agencies 
where  the  Government's  interest  as  a 
consumer  is  sut).stantial,  in  accordanci* 
with  Its  statutory  mandate  the  Oenera! 
Services  Administration  has  been  undc: 
constant  attack  by  A  T  &  T  .  the  cham 
ber  of  commt'it"!'  and  otheis  for  ^avint; 
tlie  Government  and  other  consumers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 

In  summary  then,  I  b»'lieve  th.it  the 
followin:.:    jxunts  can   be  made 

First  The  American  Telephone  L  Tel- 
egraph Co  .  the  Bell  System,  and  the 
Western  Klectric  Co  have  establislitc) 
monopoly  operations  m  their  fields  ol 
business 

Secor.d  '1  he  US  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  failed  m  it.s  antitrust  prosecu- 
tions to  effectively  control,  prohibit,  or 
.substantially  modify  the  monopolistic 
procedures  of  this  triumvirate 

Third  Hie  US  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has,  throuL'h  the  provisions  outline<i 
m   Its  consent   decree   declarations,   ac- 
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tually  legalized  certain  monopolifitic 
practices  of  the  Western  Electric  Co. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  failed  miserably  to  pro- 
ud the  public  interest  during  the  many 
veais  in  which  this  monopolistic  com- 
line  has  been  developing. 

Fifth.  This  great  and  important  seg- 
ment of  our  business  and  industrial 
economy  is  no  longer  subject  to  real  com- 
petition nor  is  it  effectively  controlled  by 
•he  -lovernmental  supervisory  and  reg- 
ulatory board  charged  with  the  protec- 
i!on  of  the  public  interest. 

Sixth  Efforts  are  underway  to  further 
expand  their  monopolistic  advantages 
b\  excluding  competition  in  the  up- 
lommg  area  of  space  communication. 
.A  r  k  T.  has  made  pioi)o.sals  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
the  National  Space  and  Aeronautics 
.'Ki^ency  which,  if  approved,  would  give 
tliem  a  worldwide  monoiwly  in  voice 
communication  through  the  use  of  space 
satellites.  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  never  established  the 
rea.sonableness  of  the  service  rates  for 
oversea  voice  communications,  but  ap- 
parently accepted  a  schedule  of  I'ates 
as  suggested  by  AT.  k  T.  As  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  best  customer  in  this  field,  it  would 
seem  that  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, acting  under  its  statutory  pow- 
ers, should  have  been  a  party  to  the 
establishment  of  any  schedule  of  rates 
in  this  new  medium.  The  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  hiiS  saved  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  acting  for  Gov- 
errmient  agencies  in  utility  rate  negotia- 
tion. They  have,  in  many  instances, 
forced  the  Federal  Communications 
CommLssion  to  determine  the  reason- 
ableness of  utility  rates  on  service  of- 
fered to  Federal  agency  consumei-s. 

This  particular  critical  speech  deals 
only  with  one  segment  of  our  business 
economy.  It  is  only  one  example  of 
our  retreat  from  the  principle  of  com- 
jjetition  in  our  so-called  free  enterprise 
system.  Other  great  segments  of  busi- 
ne.ss  have,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
deserted  the  principle  of  real  competi- 
tion. 

We  can  point  to  similar  situations  in 
steel,  rubber,  chemicals,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, finance,  and  labor. 

We  have  been  told  throughout  the 
complete  development  of  our  economy 
that  our  pix>gress  has  been  based  on  the 
incentives  of  reward  under  competitive 
effort  in  a  free  enterprise  system.  But 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  we  can  see  a  pattern  of  mo- 
nopoly, managed  prices,  regional  distri- 
bution agreements,  collusive  agreements 
between  great  labor  unions  and  their 
emi)loyers,  and  rigge<l  collusive  bidding 
radually  taking  the  place  of  competitive 
practices  and  procedures. 

Profits  no  longer  ar-e  based  primarily 
on  efficiency  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion between  real  competitors.  Profits 
depend  too  often  upon  the  elimination 
of  competition  through  various  devices 
which  I  have  described.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  the  ei-osion  of  the  com- 
|)etitive  principles. 

If  our  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
teipri.se  is  a  valid  one,  and  if  it  is  to 
succeed  in  the  world  st  ruggle  against  the 


Commimist  system  of  production,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  function  without  crippling 
distortion.  We  will  not  be  able  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  Soviet  system 
through  operating  a  system  that  denies 
the  transmission  of  its  benefits  to  the 
consumer. 

I  say  we  cannot  deny  to  our  people  the 
advantages  and  improvements  in  the 
productive  and  distributive  processes  of 
a  free  society  which  operates  under  the 
competitive  principle  and  which  is  in- 
evitably stified  when  monopoly  takes 
over. 

We  arc  in  a  desperate  cold  war  stru^'yle 
with  the  Soviets,  not  only  for  the  minds, 
but  for  the  market*  of  free  and  neutral 
nations.  If  we  are  to  be  crippled  with 
the  deadweight  of  monoi^oly,  managed 
prices,  limited  production,  and  unjusti- 
fied profits  we  cannot  win  We  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

It  would  be  wi.se  to  return  to  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  competition  before  it 
is  too  late. 

I  hope  to  consider  this  overall  prob- 
lem from  time  lo  time  and  offer  con- 
structive measures  to  alleviate  .some  of 
the  evils  I  have  described. 


SPECIAL     ORDERS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progiam  and  any  sjiecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoAD,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Van  Zandt.  for  2  hours,  on  Aoril 
13.  1961. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.se  and  extend  remarks. 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoHELAN  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is  es- 
timated by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$216. 

Mr.  Alford. 

Mr.  Baldwin  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lindsay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

(The  following  Member  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKit  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GiAiMo. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  118.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  Helen  IrrasL 
Imhoof;  to  tlie  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

S.  126.  An  act  for  Uie  relief  of  Edward  W. 
Scott  III;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Man-Yeh 
Chow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mico  E>elic; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  139.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krste  An- 
gelofT;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  164.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cherie  Helen 
Bratton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hadji  Ben- 
levi;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alessandro 
Gellhorn:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

.S.  225.  An  act  for  the  relifef  of  Dr.  Chlen 
Chen  Chi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2(52  \\\  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tii'.os  Oeorgiou  Stavrc.poiUos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S,  274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajime 
.\.sato;    to   the   Cummittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prica  Barth; 
to  Die  Comniutec  on  tlie  Judiciary. 

6  28.5,  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Aljx:)  Fran- 
Killa  Crane;  f)  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
CKiry. 

S.  292.  An  act  f<ir  the  relief  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee  (also  known  as  Peter  Jew  Mah);  to  the 
C'onimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

.S  313  All  act  ior  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
I  Tunic  I.  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their 
two  minor  children.  Ante  Tunic,  Jr.,  and 
Jo.seph  Tunic;  to  tlie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

.S  330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry  N. 
Koiiniaki.s;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S  417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Haruo  T 
rieiidrick.-:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
cl.'iry. 

a,  423  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fotios  Gia- 
noutsos  (Frank  Giannosi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

t)  438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Giovanna  Hopkin.s;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiuliciiiry, 

S  444.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ok  Hi  Shin 
and  Tae  Soo  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S,  532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanley 
Bulski  (Zdzislaw  Rekosz) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  533.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irena  Maria 
Roller;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  545.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ellza- 
l>eth  ClilTord;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  546.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  In  Pil 
Chung,  In  Ae  Chung.  In  Sook  Chung,  and 
In  Ja  Chung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicolaos  A. 
Papadimitriou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  593.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans  Chris- 
tian Gunnar  Mlkkelsen;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  concerning  re- 
employment of  officers  or  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  663.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andreas 
Rakintozis  ( also  known  as  Andreas  Rakintzis 
or  Rakajesi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jti- 
diclary. 

S.  696.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel  Ardaiz 
Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luisa 
Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aiiastasia 
StasslnopotUos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Ernest 
Mountain;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.939.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zlata  Dum- 
lljan  and  Djuro  (George)  Kasner;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  A.  E.  Water- 
Stradt;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
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that  coinxniiLt'e  had  examined  and  found 
truly  eruoUed  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  1163  An  act  to  amend  section  510  <  r 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 
t-T  27  nif-nths  the  loan  guarantee  authority 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisslmi 

HR  5188  An  act  making  suppleintMit.i: 
Rppropri.i'i  ms  f  ir  the  fiscal  year  eKclsiig  J^ine 
30.    1961.   and    for  other  purpoees; 

H  R  5463  An  act  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Siig;u-  Act  uf  1348.  as  amended:  aiid 

HJ  Res  32  Joint  resolution  to  cleslgnute 
the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year  as  I..iw  Duv, 
USA 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILL     t^ICiNKD 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  ol 
the  following  title: 

S  153  An  act  to  further  amend  tlv  }<■•■ 
rrganizaMon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  s  • 
that  such  act  will  apply  to  reorganisation 
plans  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  any 
time  be:' ire  June  1.  1963. 


BILLS    PFiESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Hou.se  Administration.  re!X)rted  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  1163  An  .nrt  to  amend  secti.m  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  a.-<  to  extend 
f  r  27  m  n'hs  the  loan  guarantee  auth.irlty 
of    the   Interstate    Commerce  Comml.->slon 

H  R  5188  An  act  making  8uppleme:ital  ap- 
pr  ipriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvaif 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  54f)3  An  act  to  amend  and  excnd  the 
Siigar  Act  Mf  1948   a.s  amended:  and 

HJ  Res  32  Joint  resolution  t<i  de.s:i<nate 
the  first  dav  f  May  of  each  Vf...-  i.s  I.av. 
Dav,   USA 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  PUCLNSKI,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n-.o-.e 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  211.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til 12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  .^pnl  10. 
1961. 

Thereupon  'at  2  o'clock  and  12  ni:n- 
utcs  p.m.'.  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  211.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  April  10.  1961.  at  IJ 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI\'.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

7:J7  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  f  A»;ri- 
culture,  transmitting  the  reports  c  f  the  ^••:.- 
er.il  s.iles  manager  for  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  1960.  concerning  the 
policies,  activities,  and  development.'!.  vi:*h 
regard  to  each  commodity  the  Conun.  d.ty 
Credit  Corporati.in  owns  or  •which  it  i.-,  di- 
rected to  support:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

738  A  letter  fr^  m  the  Comptroller  Cleneral 
of    the   United   States,   transmitting   a  rep.  .rt 


on  A  review  of  the  mutual  security  prograui 
presentation  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1961.  which  Contains  the  requests  for  «u- 
thoriratlon  and  appropriation  of  funds  fur 
economic  assis  arue  to  f  reign  countries  pro 
p<»ed  under  the  \Wi  mutual  securltv 
prok^ram.  to  the  C<.>nun;ttee  un  Ci'.-oeriiment 
C>p»-r.r  1'  'i;s 

71J  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Liibor. 
tr,^:i.smlttlng  a  report  of  claims  paid  by  this 
Department  durlnt;  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31  1960.  pursuant  to  title  28  section 
2673.  United  States  C.de  '..  the  Crnmlt-.-e 
on  the  Judiciary 


FiEPORTS       OF       COMMIT'IKES       ON 
PUm.IC    HILLS    AND    RESOI  UTIONS 

I'luier  c'au.e  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
Committees  \\cre  delivered  to  the  Cleik 
for  printing  and  reference  to  Uie  proper 

calendar    as  follows: 

Mr  TH'jMP.SON  of  New  Jersey  Joint 
ConimKt.ee  ou  the  DispusUloji  uf  Executive 
P.ipers.  House  Report  No.  213  Report  on 
the  dlspordtlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  dep.irtmonts  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  H.AHRIS  Committee  of  conference 
H  R  llG.t  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  uf  the 
Iiitersuitc  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  loan  guarantee  authority  of  the 
Interstate  C'.mmerce  Commission  (Hept  No. 
J14i      Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  CELLEU  CunmUtee  on  the  Judiciary 
:-^  tl-'  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  additional  circuit  and  district  Judges  and 
for  otlier  purposes,  with  amendment  i  Rept 
No  215  1  He: erred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh'.le  H  -u.-e  on   the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC     BILLS    AND     RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau:^e  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By   Mr    EI>LS WORTH 

H  R.  6oct6  A  Dill  to  amend  section  202(c) 
of  the  Intersta'.e  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
for  parlial  exemption  from  the  pruvLslcjns 
of  part  II  of  such  act  of  terminal  area  mo- 
tor carrier  ope.'.itlons  p'^rformed  by  or  for 
common  carriers  by  water  In  Interstate 
Commerce  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916 
.ir.d  the  Intercd.istal  Shipping  Act.  1933:  ^^ 
t-'.e  Committee  un  Interstate  and  Foreign 
ConinicTce 

By   Mr     FRAZIER 

H  R.  6u87  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  for 
scheduled  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr    CiUBSER 

H  R.  6088  A  bin  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Construction  Service  An- 
nuity Act  of  May  29.  1944.  to  cerUln  in- 
dividuals: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine    and    Fisheries; 

By   Mr    HAOEN    of   California 

HR  608l>.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  rr.search  pro- 
gram In  order  to  determine  meana  of  im- 
proving the  conservation  of  game  and  food 
flsh  In  dam  reservoirs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR  6090  A  bill  to  encour;ii,'e  the  estab- 
lishment of  voluntary  pensir^n  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
W.ivs  and  Mean.<! 

By   Mr    HAI.PERN 

HR  6091  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  facilities  and  services  for  the 
d.iy  care  of  children:  to  the  Conun. ttce  on 
Educat^'n   n::d   I-ibor 


By    Mr     MoUKISON 

H  R   6092    A    bill    to   amend   the    provisions 
of    law    relating    to    longevity    step    Increase* 
for   postal   employees,    to   the  Committee  on 
PiKst  Office  and  Civil   Service. 
Bv   Mr    gUIK 

H  H  0(JUJ  A  bill  t<j  amend  Uie  Ftderul 
Seed  Act.  ;us  imendei,!,  with  respect  to  screen- 
ings of  seed,  -o  tl.f  C  mmittee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

Bv   Mr     REI'SS 

H  R  6094  A  bill  to  amend  seetl.  n  4  of  tl:e 
Employment  Act  of  1948.  Ui  the  Committee 
on  tiover:.ment   Operations 

Bv    Mr     RHODES   of    Arizona 

H  F<  i.o'i  ,  .\  bi.i  to  amend  section  2u6  of 
the  Lalx<r-M.in.igement  Relations  Act  of 
1947.  t»i  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
ImX>  it 

By   Mr    RHODES  of  Penn.",)  1  vanli 

H  rt    6008     A    bill    to   establish    the    Federal 
Agency  f.  ir  H  indicappe.l    to  de.ltie  it.s  duties 
and    for   other    pur;H>ses.    to   the   Committee 
on  Education  and  I^bor 
By   Mr    SIKES 

H  R   60y7     A    bill    to    ■tniei.d    the    l.irltl    Act 
of    1930   to  IncreiVAe  the  rate   .  f  the   duly   ini- 
ptiecHl    on    the    Importation    ..f    p:y\».ooU.     to 
the  C<:mniltt<-e  oti  Wiys  and  Me.ms 
n>    Mr    Tf :)I.I  EKSON 

H  R  6'>y8  A  b'.ll  to  provide  tfi.it  err!;.:  ye«a 
wh  ■te  b.ialc  compensation  Is  V.xnl  unci  ad- 
justed fr  »m  time  to  time  In  accordance  wlUi 
prev.dllnt;  rates  by  w  ige  Ix'.irds  or  similar 
administrative  authority  serving  the  same 
purpose,  shall  be  paid  on  a  vkeekly  basis 
to  the  C'onui.ni4>e  on  Post  0111(6  and  Civ  11 
S"r\  Ice 

HR.6099    A    bin    t..    pr'.hlb'.i    di.^crlmlna- 
tl'iu    because   of   age    In    hiring    and    employ- 
ment of  persons  by  Oovernment  contriic'ors. 
to   the   Committer'  on   the   Judiciary 
Hv    Mr     B<  (NNER 

H  K  (il  >o  A  bill  to  amer.d  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  .\ct.  1936,  Uj  authornte  ofT- 
seastjn  cruises  by  Americ.in-fl.ig  pi,s.senger 
vessels,  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine   .md   Fi.^herie.s 

n>    Mr     BROOKS    uf    I^jul.'lani 

H  K  fJIO:  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  provide  th.it 
lawful  expenditures  f^r  letjtslatlve  purjv.ses 
shall  be  alliiwed  as  deductions  from  gross 
Income:  t^i  the  ("ommittee  i.n  Ways  and 
Means 

By    Mr     H  .M  EY 

H  n  bill-'  A  bi.l  to  auth  jrijie  t\\r  .Socreuiry 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  In  l.mds  lo- 
c^t<»d  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surfice  thereof,  t  >  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  In«ular  Affairs 
By  Mr    HAI.I, 

H  R   610:?     .A  hill  for  the  r-llef  (.f  the  Stell.i 
Reorkjanlzed    Schi>ol8    R    I.    Mlsh.,url,     to    the 
C  ■nuiiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H,    M.-    HAIJ'ERN. 

H  U  tJl^>4  \  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend 
the  maturity  of  home  Improvement  loans  to 
fectlon  213  cooperatives:  to  the  Committee 
on  BankiiiB:  and  CMrrencf. 
Bv  Mr    KKARN3: 

H  R  tjios  A  bill  u>  extend  the  claasifled 
(competUive)  civil  service  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Omce  and  ClvU  Service. 
Bv  Mr    KOWAL.^K! 

UH  ';iij«  A  bin  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  a.sslst  In  the  provi- 
sion of  hou.slng  for  domestic  f.irm  lal^or,  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

H  R  6107  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Juiic 
6.  1933  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  Improved  programs 
of  recruitment,  transport.i'lin,  and  dl.strlbu- 
tlon  of  agricultural  workers  In  the  I'nlted 
States,  and  for  (jther  puri^oses  t.  the  C»'m- 
ndttee  on   Education  .itul   I,.;bor 
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H  R  0108.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13(c) 
of  the  Fair  Labor  StandiifdB  Act  of  1938  With 
respect  to  the  exemption  of  agricultural  em- 
[iloyees  from  the  child  labor  provisions  of 
Mi<  h  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
.iiid  Labor. 

H  R  0109  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
:i>hinent  of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
NatKmal  Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  La- 
bor, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

H  R  6110  A  bin  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
.^Mudards  Act.  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
:or  miiumum  wages  for  certain  persons  em- 
ploved  in  agriculture,  aid  for  other  purposes; 
'  o   tiie  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

MR  6111.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regls- 
iraMon  ol  contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
uoikers  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
:;  ittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.6112  A  bill  to  i)rovlde  certain  pay- 
nuMits  to  assist  In  providing  Improved  edu- 
(.omnal  opportunities  for  children  of  ml- 
L;.,inl  agricultural  emp  oyees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lat>or 

HR  6113  A  bill  to  provide  grants  for 
'dult  education  for  migiant  agricultural  em- 
[)loyees,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L.ilx)r 

H  R  6114  A  bill  to  amend  title  in  of  the 
I'ublic  Health  Service  Act  to  autiiorlze  grants 
lor  improving  domestic  agricultural  migra- 
tory workers'  health  ser'ices  and  conditions; 
•o  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

HR  6115  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  to  i  urther  assist  States 
in  establishing  and  operating  day-care  fa- 
cilities for  the  children  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
.Means 

By  Mr    LANE: 

HR  6116  A  bill  to  evtciKl  the  provisions 
o:  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May 
jy  1930.  as  amended,  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees" Oroup  Lite  Insi  ranee  Act  of  1954  to 
members  of  the  Capitol  Ruide  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlre  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    OI^EN 

H  R  6117  A  bill  relating  U)  certain  inspec- 
tions and  Investigations  in  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  mines  and  quaiTles  (excluding  coal 
.And  lignite  mines)  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  relating  to  health  and 
s;(!ety    conditions,    accidents,    and    occupa- 


tional diseases  therein,  and  for  other  jmr- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS; 

HJl.  6118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1940  to  place  in  grade  18  of  the 
general  schedule  the  position  of  hearing  ex- 
aminers of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
once  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  SAUND : 

H.R.  6119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  Irrigation  and  other  water  district 
assea-sments;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavb  :ind 
Means. 

By  Mr    BENNETT  of  Mlclilgan 

H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  to  tempo- 
rarily suspend  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunlsslon  to  approve  con- 
solidations, unifications,  or  acquisitions  of 
control  of  railroad  properties:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

HJ.  Res.  356.  Joint   resolution    to   encour- 
age the  discovery,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  domestic  gold:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 

H.  Con.  Res.  212.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  of 
our  U.S.  naval  shipyards  and  facilities  Ije 
maintained  on  a  fully  manned  operational 
basis  performing  essential  Navy  or  other  De- 
partment of  Defense  work  In  the  interest 
of  our  national  defense,  and  that  the  F»resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  insure  this  end,  including 
the  Immediate  cancellation  and  withdrawal 
of  any  and  all  instructions  or  orders  issued 
or  contemplated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  incompatible  with  this  purix«.e:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  a.s  fol- 
lows : 

By  the  SPEIAKER:  Memorial  of  the  I.«g- 
islature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 


of  Ihe  United  States  to  enact  enabling  leg- 
islation to  set  iiside  a  day  to  be  known  as 
American  Indian  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  Oklahoma,  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.s 
relative  to  ratification  of  a  pro|X)sed  amend- 
ment to  the  Con-stitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  repre.'sentaiian  in  the  elec- 
torril  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to   the  Committee   on   the  Judiciarv 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXTI,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  6120.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Amsworth:    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr,  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.  6121.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Albert 
Ai-Chun   Fung;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  6122.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Luisa    Rels    (nee)    Loys>;    to    the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  claiise  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  V^ere  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

112.  By  Mr.  SHRIVER:  Resolution  by  the 
180  members  of  the  Kansas  Retail  Jewelers 
Association  requesting  and  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  take  immediate  action  toward  trans- 
ferring the  10-percent  Federal  excise  tax 
on  Jewelry  at  the  retail  level  to  a  10-percent 
Federal  excise  tax  at  the  manufacturer's 
level;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

113.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Her- 
nian  C.  Massey,  president.  Coffee  County 
Teachers  Association.  Manchester,  Tenn.,  pe- 
titioning consideration  of  their  resolution 
relative  to  recommending  enactment  of  the 
proposed  school  assistance  act  without  any 
crippling  amendment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Byelorusiiao  lodepeadeace  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NSW    YOSK 
IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday.  March  30.  1961 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
about  10  million  Byelorussians  live  in 
their  historic  homeland  under  the  Soviet 
totalitarian  regime,  but  the  Soviet  Gov- 
iinment  has  always  acted  as  though 
there  is  no  such  distinct  ethnic  group, 
and  has  tried  to  obliterate  all  ByeloiTis- 
>ian  national  traits.  For  that  reason  we 
m  the  West  hear  lit  lie  of  these  people, 
and  know  very  little  of  their  histoi-y- 
Nonetheless,  there  tliey  are,  and  they 
have  persistently  resisted  all  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  Russianize  l.hem. 

These  people  lived  under  their  own 
government  in  their  historic  land,  be- 
tween eastern  Poland  and  western  Rus- 


sia, long  before  the  formation  of  the 
modern  Russian  state,  but  in  16th  cen- 
tury Russian  czars  overran  and  con- 
quered the  country,  and  since  then,  ex- 
cept for  a  period  of  3  years,  they  have 
been  living  under  czarist  autocracy  and 
under  Communist  Soviet  tyranny. 

The  3-year  brief  but  unforgettably 
happy  interlude  between  1918  and  1921 
was  the  only  time  these  people  were  free 
in  modern  times.  In  1918,  on  March  25. 
they  had  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  had  established  the  Byeloi-ussian 
National  Republic.  Then  until  early 
1921  the  new  state  struggled  against 
formidable  odds  for  its  very  existence. 
In  the  end  it  was  defeated,  the  country 
overrun  by  the  Red  Army  in  1921.  and 
then  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  then  the  fate  of  the  Byelorussian 
people  has  been  no  different  from  that  of 
other  peoples  sufTering  under  the  Krem- 
lin's unbearable  yoke.  Fortunately  tJiese 
people  have  not  lost  their  hope  for  free- 
dom, and  they  still  cling  to  their  na- 
tional ideals,  their  national  independ- 


ence. On  the  43d  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  Day  let  us  hope  they  will 
someday  be  restored  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 


Confederate  Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'     HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30. 1961 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
in  its  session  in  1957,  adopted,  and  the 
Governor  signed,  act  No.  124,  designat- 
ing the  Saturday  before  Easter  of  each 
year  as  Confederate  Flag  Day. 

I  have  heartily  commended  this  action 
in  the  past,  and  I  now  call  national  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  observance 
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fciILs  upon  Saturday  ox  this  wt'»k  On 
Ihat,  occiiiion.  members  of  the  United 
DauK'hters  of  the  Confederacy  m  all 
parts  uf  thf  State  of  Arkansas  v.\A  not 
only  make  patriotic  display  of  the  glori- 
ous Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy 
but  also  plan  to  distribute  miniaturr 
copies  of  the  f.a^  to  the  citizenry  :n  ,^  n- 
eral 

This  exemplary  action  by  a  dedicuLnJ 
croup  of  southern  patriots  is  entitled  to 
the  anplauso  of  all  those  wiio  chrr;sh 
the  memory  and  the  ideals  of  tlie  Con- 
federacy I  am  proud  and  happy  to  join 
in  tlui  ^aiuie 


Forty-third  Anniversary  of  the  Byelorui- 
•ian  Declaration  of  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNifEcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  I  IVEa 

Thursday.  March  30.  1961 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marked  the  43d  anniversary  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian Democratic  Republic's  declara- 
tion of  independence.  It  Is  fitting  that 
we  should  pause  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory to  remember  this  day  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  brave  people  who  niuit 
celebrate  their  anniversary  of  freedom 
in  silence  and  amidst  the  cruelty  of 
Soviet  domination.  For  the  record  of 
the  Byelorussian  people  dramatically 
Rives  lie  to  the  Soviet  pretentions  of 
serving  the  cause  of  the  world's  op- 
pressed. 

Byeloruss;  I  is  a  culturally  an  1  his- 
torically independent  nation.  Situated 
at  the  crossroads  of  'West  and  Ea.st.  Bye- 
lorussia as  an  independent  country  held 
an  imp<jrtant  place  in  the  medieval  his- 
tory of  Eastern  Europe.  Late  m  the 
18th  century  the  country  was  forcefully 
absorbed  Into  the  Tzarist  Empire.  Since 
that  day.  tlie  people  of  Byeloru.s.-^ia  have 
continuously  sought  to  regain  their  free- 
do.m  and  independence.  The  19th  cen- 
tury was  niarked  by  several  couraireous 
revolts  against  Russia  domination 

The  national  aspiration.^  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  were  finally  realized  on 
March  25  1918.  On  that  day  the  elected 
rer'resentatives  of  the  people  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  created  by  the  Ru.s.sian 
Revolution  and  declared  the  independ- 
ence of  Bvf'loru.ssia.  The  i)romise  of 
freedom  was  realized  only  to  be  fru.s- 
trated  again  by  military  force.  At-amst 
overwhelmini:  odds,  Byelorus.'^i.i  could 
not  long  resist  the  pressure  of  Soviet 
imperialism,  and  the  j'oung  nation  fell 
victim  to  the  Red  Army. 

Since  that  tragic  day  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  have  been  constantly  subject 
to  the  most  ruthless  of  persLCution.s 
N!illions  of  these  brave  people  have  been 
deported  and  millions  of  others  exter- 
minated. The  Kremlin's  efforts  have 
been  heartless  and  they  have  been  thor- 
ough, but  they  have  not  been  succe.ss- 
ful.  Despite  decades  of  cruel  oppression 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  desire  for 
Independence   continues   to   live   in  the 


hearto  and  mnid.s  of   the  Byeloiujisian 
people. 

As  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Byelorus.sian  independence  let  us 
hope  that  our  s%  nipathy  for  and  our  deep 
admiration  of  these  courageous  p<'ople 
will  be  of  some  comfort  to  them  "We 
who  arc  more  fortunate  pray  and  hope 
that  the  time  will  not  be  long  b^^fore  the 
ByeloriKSMan's  loun  nourished  aspira- 
tions will  be  once  again  fulfilled  and  the 
people  of  this  unfortunate  nation  can 
openlv  and  joyously  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  thfir  indejv  ndenc"  as  wr  in 
free  nation.N  cclcbrat?  ours 


Results  of  Questioaoaire  Mailed  by  Hon. 
John  F.  Baldwin  of  California,  to  Resi- 
dents   of  the    California   Sixth    District 

EXTENSION   OF  RIJMAKKS 
«• 

HON.  JOHN  F.  BALDWIN.  JR. 

or  c.\:.ifuKNi.\ 

IN    I  HE   HOUSE  OF  RLPPESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  March  30,  1961 

Mr  BALDWIN.  Mr  Speaker.  6  week.s 
a^ro  I  mailed  a  questionnaire  to  every 
family  of  regl.^tered  voters  in  the  Call- 
fi-rnia  Si.xth  Coni4re.s.Monal  District 
Tiie  respon.se  to  this  questionnaire  wa.s 
so  large  that  my  office  was  swamfied  for 
weeks  wit!i  returned  completed  ques- 
tionnaires and  accompanying  corre- 
spondence Many  constituents  not  only 
an.swered  flie  q-iestjonnair'^  but  wrote 
d>"tailed  commenl.s  on  tiie  t^ack  of  the 
questionnaire,  or  attached  --upplemen- 
tary  lett^'rs.  I  have  ^pet.t  mariy  hours 
personally  reading  all  these  commenL.*!. 
and  they  have  been  most  helpful.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  Cungressm.an 
can  better  represent  his  constituents  if 
he  knows  the  views  of  ail  of  thase  con- 
stituents on  important  is-sues  p*-nding 
before  Congres.<^.  than  'f  he  does  not 
know  them 

The  tabulation  c  f  tlie  que.^Lionnalre  Is 
summarized  below: 

1  A  corutitutlonal  amesidxnent  h.-«  bern 
lntr->duced  In  Congrees  to  eliminate  the 
elfNTtoral  college  procedure  f.r  c'.wttng  the 
President,  and  to  pr  .vide  t  >t  the  elect  ion  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  by  direct 
popvihir  \  'Uf  Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
ilin  iiii.cnUinent?  Ka. or,  ti2  percent,  op- 
p  •  •■*.    13  ptTceiit,   undecldrd.  5  percent. 

2.  If  Premier  C.tstro  of  Cuba  demands 
th.Tt  we  give  up  our  Niival  Base  at  Guan- 
tan.imo  Bay  Cubn,  do  you  believe  that  we 
Bh.  lUld  g'.ve  It  up.  or  tfi;\t  we  .shi'Uld  stand 
f.xst  and  defe;id  th»^  B;u;t»  if  necfS.sary^  Give 
It  up.  6  percent;  stand  fa«t,  87  jiercent.  un- 
decided, 7  percent 

3.  In  view  of  present  world  condltlona.  do 
you  believe  that  our  defense  expenditures 
should  (a)  be  Increased  56  percent;  (b) 
rem.^m  the  s.ime  3  4  percent;  or  (o  be  de- 
cr>»'Lsed   10  percent? 

4  If  Ru.sfii.i  and  the  U:ilte<l  S'utes  cannot 
agree  within,  sav.  G  month.«!  on  a  WTttten 
agreement  t  ir  tiie  perm  i-nen:  cefis.iilon  if 
i-.ucienr  tes's.  do  y.ju  fe^l  that  the  Unlte<i 
States  should  resume  underground  testing 
of  nuclear  we.iptr..^'  Yes,  80  percent,  no, 
9  percent;  undericlfvi.   ii  percent. 

5  Do  you  lM>l!evf'  th.it  the  House  Un- 
American    Activities    C'',>n:mlttce    should    be 


continued  or  abolished'  Ccn. Mimed  70  per- 
cent: nbolUhed.  Ifl  percent,  ujideclded,  12 
percent 

«  In  the  pa-st  <  ir  major  U8  Elribassles 
at  I.ond'in  I' irl^.  K.>nie.  etc.  could  only  b« 
t\'.'.i^i\  bv  .Aii'.S.u'Jt.ul.  T^  wl'.o  were  personally 
*•  1  ■   ■■   I      :.<.Tsa   had   never  appro- 

pri  .'.M  .i:.  aili'tju.i'.e  sum  tt)  openite  lhe.se 
Fn.bJiAsle^  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  having 
('  >i;ii?Te8^  tnrrc.-\se  the  apprriprlatlons  for  op- 
r'A'.nif  these  Frnb(u.-*le.<(  ih>  that  career  diplo- 
nvitic  jx'.'-s.'iu.el  ci.vild  !«•  .i.-i-M^'iK^i  Ui  them 
without  i>er«oiuil  fln  mchil  sacrifice^  Ye.s 
BO  penent.  No  12  percent,  undecided  8 
perirnl 

7  A  pp>f>.>«il  h'.vx  tjeen  made  tl.at  the 
ITnitetl  .Stiites  should  e«»ab:igh  a  "Foreign 
Service  .^(  «<lemv"  to  tr:un  personnel  prup- 
erly  for  service  In  overseas  p«iBtB  Including 
foreign  Unguage  training  W  >u!d  you  fa- 
vor or  opp<'»e  this  profjosaP  lai  Pavor  85 
percent.  opjKwe  9  percent,  undecided  6 
I>errent 

8  The  United  Suites  h-ci  b«-eii  experlenc- 
Inn  n  ser'.oii',  ou'riow  of  i;  lUl  to  o'hrr  coun- 
tries I:i  view  of  this  fact  would  V'  ii  favor 
a  Ilmltiillon  on  the  rx[>e:idi' ures  of  US 
tourists  In  foreign  c^iuntrles'*  Yes  73  per- 
cent:   no,    Itt   percent;    undivided    8   perf-eii? 

0  Do  you  (>elle\e  the  President  should  by 
legislation,  be  given  the  right  to  re<iuire 
compulsory  arbitniflor;  of  a  utrtke  wriere  he 
detern.inf^  th/it  the  sufrty  or  welfare  of  the 
Nation  Is  adversely  arecred  by  the  strike"" 
Ye<«.  fkj  percent  no  9  f>ercent.  unde.lded  •> 
P'»ri  ent  Answers  from  uiii  'O  members 
Yes,  87  perce:it.  no.  10  p)ercerit,  uiKleclded 
3  [jer-eiit  Answers  fn-m  iion-unlon  mem- 
bers Yes.  HI  percent.  ii>>.  9  percent  un- 
decided, 4  percent 

10  The  Aid  to  Needy  Children  Pr<vgr:in\ 
I:  -^  Ix-en  i  rliicl/.ed  l>ecause  it  refjuires  one 
s;"iti^e  to  leave  the  home  before  a  f.itnlly 
cm  qualify  for  "Aid  to  Needy  Children" 
pavments.  Would  you  favor  a  modihcatlon 
In  the  Law  so  that  a  family  whose  wape 
e.irner  Is  unemployed  or  underempl'Veil 
co\ild  qualify  for  "Aid  to  Needy  Children 
pAvments  without  one  spouse  l>eing  p.hysl- 
c.i.iy  rec|'ured  to  be  alvient  from  the  home'' 
Ye«.  57  percent,  no,  25  {)ercent,  undecided. 
13  percent. 

1 1  We  have  a  serious  postal  deficit,  which 
this  year  will  exceed  »MiX)  nUllion  Would 
you  fa\or  Incre  \.«.iiig  i>->.stal  rates  s^j  Uiat 
each  claaa  of  mail  pavs  lis  own  was?  Yes. 
7  4  percent,  no.  Id  ;-tr Cit.  undet  ided,  8 
percent 

12  It  hiis  been  proposed  th.it  the  Federal 
Internal  Revenue  Laws  be  tightened  up  so 
that  deductions  for  bu-ilness  entert;ilnnient 
expen-ses  would  be  materially  restricted  In 
8co5)e  VV  >ii:d  you  favor  this  pmposed 
ch.iuge''  Yen  80  percent:  no.  1.3  percent, 
undecided.  7  percent 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
Announcei  Administration  Support  for 
Legislation  Proposing  National  Fuels 
Study  During  Significant  Address 


p:xten.'=;ion  of  rem.xhks 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WE'-T    VTROI.NM 

IN   THE   .-FNATE  OF  THE  UNriTlD  .S  lATI-.S 

Thursday,  March  30.  1961 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sldint.  it 
w.i.s  my  pnviletre  aiong  with  a  substan- 
tial numt)er  of  colIeai;ue.s  In  the  Con- 
gress a:ul  other  citlzen.s  who  attended 
the  annu.il  dinner  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tionaJ    Coal    Puhcy    Conference    at    the 


.SI. 1 1 Um  -Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington  last 
niKht.  to  have  heard  the  distinguished 
Sent  taiy  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable 
Stev^art  Udall,  deliver  a  significant 
address, 

S«'cretary  Udall  s',:>oke  of  rea.'^ons  why 
tiie  new  administration  and  the  pro- 
duceis  of  fuels  can  no  longer  allow  our 
eueiny  production  "to  yrow  like  Topsy.*' 
pointing  out  that  "i.he  primary  concern 
of  ti:e  Departmeni  of  the  Interior — 
under  explicit  iiLsiructions  from  the 
Pie.sident— Is  with  the  conservation  and 
development  uf  our  natural  resources." 

The  Seeutary  lurther  stated  that 
,;nd»  r  the  Kennedy  administrulion.  the 
Interior  Departmert  will  always  favor 
loau-ran.a'  re.sourci  pliinninu— and  the 
wji.e.'-L  pxs-sible  lisc  of  the  Cvxl-given 
boun' !(■.■>  of  iialuie,"  fellow  iii.u  uhich  he 
declared  .supjx>rt.  in  the  followms  words. 
for  p<Midint{  h'ui.slation  whicli  would  set 
up  a  .study  in  the  Con;;i('...s  of  the  Na- 
tion'.s  fuels  and  energy  le.iources: 

I  can  state  to  yuu  this  cMumg  tlie  posi- 
tion uf  the  President  uf  this  adminLstration 
With  regard  to  a  natioi.j.l  fuels  study.  The 
iidmliil.str.itlon  wants  wh;it  is  gcxxl  for  the 
N.itlon  The  adm:n!,-?rMlon  wants  a  type 
of  long-range  study,  a  balanced  study,  that 
will  lixik  Into  this  subject  very  thoroughly 
and  will  use  the  y.irdstick  and  the  only  test 
liiai  I  think  your  Industry  wants,  atid  thAt 
i.s  wh.ii  IS  giKxl  in  ilie  long  run  for  the 
lountry  ITiU  is  what  the  President  wants. 
Tills  Is  V.  hat  the  Dfp.irtmrnt  of  the  Interior 
v.-^nts  We  cr\nnot.  In  something  ns  Im- 
{vrtani  iis  furls  and  en<  rg\  let  |x>llcy  be 
^et  by  drift  or  by  default,  bt-causc  we  need 
a  policy  %v;,i(h  will  t.ike  into  ;iccount  con- 
siderations -panunoiinl  consider:itlon» — of 
liAllonal  security  and  of  the  health  ol  our 
economy  And  therefore,  we  bhall  support 
before  the  C(  iijjress  tlie  legislation  which 
IS  penrtlns;  for  a  nntlonal  luels  study  be- 
cause this  is  In  the  interest  of  all  of  us. 
In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense.  In 
the  Interest  of  our  n.itlonal  security,  and 
In  tlie  interi'^t  of  the  growih  of  our 
i->  oooniy 

Mr  Pre.'-ident.  there  is  pendinij  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.•^ular  Affairs  a  resolution  tS.  Res.  105) 
uhich  I  intrcKiuced  for  myself  and  62 
colleatTues,  "to  create  a  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  a  National  Fuels  Study." 
A  modified  version  of  thi.^  resolution  is 
pending  in  the  House  of  Repre;>entatives. 

It  Ls  most  yratifyinj;  to  have  the 
forthri^iht  assurance  of  the  esteemed 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  ad- 
ministration, appropriately  responsive 
to  the  prior  position  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  supports  this  legislation 
for  a  national  fuels  study.  I  know  I  be- 
six"  ik  the  sentiment  of  the  62  Senators 
cosponsoring  the  resolution  which  I  in- 
troduced when  I  express  the  hope  that 
this  mea-sure  will  have  expeditious  at- 
tention by  appropriate  committees,  and 
that  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  at 
an  early  date  in  order  that  the  important 
and  necessary  study  of  the  Nation's 
fuels  and  energy  resources  may  be  un- 
dertaken soon  and  completed  during  the 
life  of  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  text  of  Secretary  Udall's  forthright 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEKPTS  From  Addrkss  f.y  .^^rcRfTARY  or  the 
INTEKIOR  Sttw.srt  L  Ul1.^L:,  at  Naiional 
Coal  Polict  CoNTFRENf  k  Di.nnfr  MrtTi.NC. 
Washington.  DC,  March  29.  1961 

Thank  you  very  much.  George  Love,  John 
L.  Lewis,  my  lurnu-r  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  friends.  L^'t  nie  say  that  my  train - 
lug  in  Washington  is  on  the  o-mlnule  .^peecli 
and  not  the  Kcjk.ic  \ar:et)-,  so  I  won't  detain 
you  too  long. 

It  IS  a  rt.il  hon<..'-  for  nie  lu  rep;  e.«(nt 
President  Joiiii  F  Kennedy  lu-re  ihib  evening. 
A.s  you  know,  about  a  \car  ago,  this  time,  the 
Prosident  got  ovit  in  the  coal  counlr;,-,  got 
Eomc  of  the  coal  dust  in  lii.'^  .«;ystein.  and  his 
Intrreit  In  tlic  problems  of  the  coal  inc;ustry 
and  the  people  affected  by  the  coal  Inc.ustry 
has  been  m-i;,  deeply  and  sincerely  felt  siijce 
that  time.  1  am  ^oing  my;elf  next  \^(ek  to 
the  coalfic'd.s  o.'  \V(-i  VirlRiii.-i  The  f^o 
Sen.Ttors  from  V'.c'-t  Virginia  hi.'.e  united 
me  to  go  and  to  pet  out  and  get  my  shoes 
and  hands  a  bit  dirty  and  find  out  Fc^nie  of 
the  things  I  don't  know  about  the  coal 
Industry. 

I  believe  ;ill  Amcru  .in.'^  acinv.re  t!u'  t  nder- 
dog.  They  admire  a  fighter,  and  I  know 
more  about  this  from  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  2  months.  I  have  come  to  admire 
those  of  you  who  formed  this  conference 
nnd  other  of  your  spokesmen  because  there 
are  fighters  among  them.  Not  so  long  ago 
everyone  was  ready  to  count  coal  out,  but  as 
Mark  Twain  put  It.  your  death,  or  the  re- 
ports of  yoiu-  death  would  seem  this  evening, 
George  and  John,  to  be  grossly  exaggerated; 
the  corpse  has  a  lot  of  kick,  as  they  say.  But, 
of  course,  there  has  always  been  a  lot  of 
f\ght  In  the  coal  industry.  It  has  filways 
been  a  turbulent  Industry. 

But  we  admire,  all  of  us,  the  stateman.ship 
that  haa  brought  yovi  all  together.  The 
fact  iB  relresbing  that  you  who  were  for- 
merly antagonists  sit  here  this  evening  as 
partners  and  allies  in  an  attempt  to  revive 
and  keep  going  and  strengthen  one  of  the 
great  Industries  of  this  country.  I  have 
learned  much  In  the  last  60  days  about  a  lot 
of  things,  about  coal  and  about  oil,  and  I 
know  you  gentlemen  in  these  Industries  are 
stern  teachers.  I  have  taken  my  lumps  but. 
of  course,  I  take  this  physical  fitness  busi- 
ness seriously.  I  move  in  fast  company  and 
when  I  haven't  been  wrestling  with  oil  or 
coal,  I  go  out  and  t.ake  on  profes.'iinnal  foot- 
ball players,  so  you  see  I'm  really  staying  in 
good  shape. 

One  fact  already  h-os  m.ide  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me  as  far  as  your  industry  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  think  you  have  d  >ne  a 
complete  job  of  selling  tlie  public  on  it. 
namely,  that  coal  is  a  m<idcrn  industry,  Mr 
Lewis  mentioned  It,  Mr.  Love  mentioned  it. 
and  that  Is  that  copl  is  not  an  outmoded. 
dirty  industry  but  today  one  of  the  most 
modern  Industries.  In  fact,  you  should  take 
a  leaf  from  one  of  the  statements,  again  I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  Lewis,  but  you  seem  to  be  .'idding 
spice  to  my  speech,  another  of  the  famous 
statements  of  John  L.  Lewis  in  the  thirties 
at  the  time  when  he  was  speaking  up  loudly 
and.  some  sny,  vociferously  for  the  men  he 
represented.  At  one  time  he  was  upbr.nded 
by  someone  for  speaking  too  long  and  too 
loudly  In  behalf  of  his  people,  but,  in- 
dulging in  a  Biblical  paraphrase,  said  that 
"he  who  tooted  not  his  own  horn,  the  siime 
shall  not  be  tooted  for  him."  And  so  toen 
your  horn  a  little  louder.  I  think  y  'v.  hnvc 
a  story  to  tell. 

I  was  surprised  after  a.ssviming  my  office 
when  I  learned  of  the  coal  Industry's  re- 
markable achievement  in  production  effort. 
The  Increase  in  prcxluctivity  Is  in  itself  a 
fine  tribute  to  your  industry.  Ttxlay  a  coal 
miner  produces  13  tons  of  coal  each  working 
day — mors  than  double  the  individu.U  pro- 


duction of  1947  and  atKiut  10  times  the  out- 
put per  worker  in  Western  Europe  and  Great 
Britain. 

I  am  even  more  impressed  by  the  fact  that, 
in  th.ese  years  of  inflation,  the  mine  price  of 
cinmercial  coal  has  been  reduced  15  per- 
ce!-:t  in  the  past  12  years. 

In  fact,  you  people,  in  terms  of  stability 
and  resisting  the  inroads  of  inflation,  prob- 
ably deserve  one  of  the  biggest  medals  which 
cnild  be  rewarded. 

Tills  remarkable  achievement  is  a  tribute 
to  all  segments  of  your  industry — to  Mr. 
John  L  Lewis  and  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
uiio  were  clearheaded  enough  to  see  that 
the  efficiencies  of  automation  were  abso- 
lutely essential  if  coal  was  to  survive;  it  is 
a  tribute  also  to  the  mine  operators,  to  the 
railroads  and  to  the  utility  people  wlio  in- 
vented millions  in  plant  Improvements  in  a 
time  of  adversity:  and  to  the  manufacturers 
of  nnning  equipment,  whose  fantastic  auto- 
matic machines  have  WTOught  a  revolution 
in  mining  technology.  ''' 

Your  aggressive  determination  to  expand 
existing  markets  and  create  new  ones  deserves 
our  commendation.  It  is  no  happenstance 
that  the  use  cf  coal  by  electric  utilities  has 
increased  in  almost  direct  profnartion  to  the 
reduction  In  the  amount  of  coal  required  to 
l^roduce  1  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity. 

"i'our  effort*  to  regain  a  part  of  the  home 
heating  market  through  electric  home  heat- 
ing; through  the  transmission  of  liigh  volt- 
age over  long-distance  lines;  the  use  of 
pipelines  for  moving  coal — all  o!  these  strike 
me  as  signs  of  an  alert  and  vigorou.s  in- 
dustry. 

My  remarks  would  be  wide  of  the  mark 
this  evening  if  I  did  not  disciws  with  you 
tlie  vital  subject  of  America's  future  energy 
potential — the  question  of  a  sound  fuels 
policy  for  our  country. 

When  we  speak  of  natural  fuels  it  is  the 
end  product,  the  energy,  in  which  we  ulti- 
mately are  Interested.  It  is  this  energy,  be 
it  heat  or  light,  which  is  of  ultimate  sig- 
nificance to  an  expanding  society  in  a  tur- 
bulent world. 

I  know  President  Kennedy  shares  with 
me  the  conviction  that  otir  energy  capacity 
is  the  Index  of  our  national  strength  and 
growth  potential.  It  tells  far  more  than 
carloadings.  housing  starts,  or  bank  deposits. 
It  Is  the  one  authentic  utterance  of  how  big 
a  punch  we  pack,  of  our  vitality,  our 
maneuverability,  of  our  ability  to  susttiin  a 
rate  of  growth  that  will  vouch.safe  our  na- 
tional strength  in  the  years  ahead. 

Dtiring  this  decade  of  the  sixties  we  must 
consciously  plan  our  energy  production  and 
u.se  requirements  so  that  we  will  have  a 
stable  and  sensible  fuels  picture  in  the 
troubled  decades  ahead. 

There  are  three  obvious  reasons  why  the 
new  administration— and  the  producjers  of 
fuels — can  no  longer  allow  our  energy  pro- 
duction to  grow  like  Topsy: 

First,  and  obviously,  there  is  tlie  exjiU^d- 
iug  population.  By  19C7.  it  is  ei^timated 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
will  be  23.5  million.  And  these  Americans 
will  be  using  more  energy  in  daily  living, 
doing  more  traveling,  consuming  more  than 
we  do  today. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gross  national 
jiroduft  will  increase  to  $1  trillion — dou- 
bling the  figure  for  1060.  This  means  a' 
least  twice  as  much  energy  will  be  consumed 
industrially. 

And,  thirdly,  we  are  in  an  across-the- 
board  competition  with  the  Communist 
world.  We  must  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
our  energy  needs  at  all  times. 

Our  energy  supply  is  like  a  bank  balance. 
Every  check  drawn  against  that  balance  is 
good,  except  the  last  one  which  overdraws 
the  account.  We  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
crvsh  some  big  checks  against  ottr  energy 
balance  in  the  years  ahead — and  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  anv  of  them  bounce. 
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This  Is  probably  as  good  a  point  as  any 
lor  me  to  refresh  your  memories  with  the 
f..ct  that  I  %m  not.  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior a  czar  of  prlcee.  or  franchises,  or 
economic  Intricacies.  The  primary  concern 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior — under 
explicit  Instructions  from  the  President — Is 
with  the  conservation  and  development  of 
our  natural  resources.  We  are  concerned 
with  their  Intelligent  use  today,  and  their 
exploration   and  development  for  tomorrow 

Under  the  Kennedy  administration  this 
Department  will  always  favor  long-range  re- 
source planning — and  the  wisest  p>osslble  use 
of   the  God-given   bounties  of  nature 

And  I  can  state  to  you  this  evening  the 
position  of  the  President,  of  this  adminis- 
tration, with  regard  to  a  national  fuels 
study  The  administration  wants  what  Is 
good  for  the  Nation.  The  administration 
wants  a  type  of  long-range  study,  a  balanced 
study,  that  will  look  Into  this  subject  very 
thoroughly  and  will  use  the  only  yardsticlc 
and  the  only  test  that  I  think  your  industry 
wants,  and  that  Is  what  Is  good  In  the  long 
run  for  the  country  This  Is  what  the  Presi- 
dent wants  This  Is  what  the  Department 
of  the  Interi(3r  wants.  We  cannot.  In  some- 
thing as  Impxartant  as  fuels  and  energy.  let 
policy  be  set  by  drift,  or  by  default,  because 
we  need  a  F>ollcy  which  wlU  take  Into  account 
considerations,  paramount  considerations,  of 
national  security  and  of  the  health  of  our 
economy  And.  therefore,  we  shall  support 
before  the  Congress  the  legislation  which  is 
pending  for  a  national  fuels  study  because 
this  is  in  the  national  interests  ( applause  i. 
It  is  In  the  Interests  of  all  of  us.  m  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  defense,  In  the  interest 
of  our  national  security,  and  In  the  inferes' 
of  the  growth  of  our  economy. 

I  assure  you  that  we  In  the  administration 
will  go  Just  as  far  as  we  can  In  helping  the 
coal  Industry  to  achieve  its  proper  goals 
Over  the  past  2  months  I  have  been  tremen- 
dously pleased  at  the  cooi>eratlon  and  advice 
I  have  received  from  the  leaders  of  the  coal 
Industry 

Of  course,  we  ve  looked  each  other  in  the 
eye  a  time  or  two  and  disagreed,  but  that  Is 
part  of  the  game,  too.  And  In  the  process 
we  ve  learned  understanding  as  well 

I  sat  within  the  past  month  with  many  of 
you  In  the  room  You  were  spokesmen  for 
all  segments  of  the  coal  Industry,  and  I 
threw  a  challenge  at  you.  I  said  I  wanted 
for  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  a  Director 
who  would  be  one  of  the  top  men  in  the 
country  In  this  field,  and  I  am  happy  to  siiy, 
although  I  am  not  quite  in  a  position  yet  to 
announce  his  name,  that  he  Is  an  outstand- 
ing figure  and  one  who  will  serve  In  this  Of- 
fice not  simply  to  direct  the  research  pro- 
gram but  as  one  of  my  advisers  on  fuels 
policy,  on  natural  resources,  and  as  my  spe- 
cial adviser  on  ail  coal  matters.  So  we  look 
forward  to  his  services  with  us.  and  we  know 
he  Is  i^'  Ir.g  to  strengthen  our  Department 
and  the  administration  in  this  important 
field 

We  are  a. so  fortunate  In  the  outstandii;g 
members  of  the  Resources  Advisory  Council 
we  have  whose  advice  and  guidance  we  seek 
on  broad  policy  matters  on  coal  and  fuels 

And  now  a  final  word  about  how  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  hopes  the  Office  of  Coal 
Kesearch  will  function:  The  Industry  Itself  — 
you  who  hear  my  voice  here — will  bear  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  your  Government's  attempt  to  help  the 
industry  help  Itself.  You  know  where  w^k 
needs  to  be  done  to  strengthen  coal  m  the 
marketplace  You  know  better  than  anyone 
else   where   extra  effort  will   produce  results 

In  our  research  work  we  want  to  explore 
new  ideas  We  want  to  broaden  the  scale  (  f 
th9  research  now  underway  and  we  want 
research  that  wiU  encompass  the  entire  In- 
dustry— utilization,  transportation  and  the 
te-hnology  of  mining  Itself.  The  laboratory 
will  be  Industry  Itself.  We  are  not  talking 
about  abstract  research  In  laboratories      We 


are  talking.  In  the  main.  ab<.)ut  research  th.it 
will  be  conducted  in  the  industry  itiself  For 
our  part  I  cm  promise  yf>u  we  will  move  en- 
ergetically to  implement  the  projects  ap- 
pr'.)ved. 

I  am  already  on  iMtice  from  the  President 
himself  that  he  Is  deeply  interested  in  tills 
pri)t?ram  and  I  know  he  will  give  It  the  sup- 
port and  mviscle  *e  need  to  do  a  strong  j<jb 
m  this  field 

We  must  boldly  face  the  tremendous  de- 
mands that  our  N.i'ion  will  make  on  the 
suppliers  of  basic  fuels  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead  You  must  bear  a  heavy  part 
of  the  load  in  this  task.  There  Is  work  for 
all  of  VIS  to  do,  In  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy,  "Let  us  begin  " 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PDfNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  March  30.  1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Speakf-r,  iti  the 
currtmt  controversy  over  whether  piivate 
and  parochial  schooLs  should  be  included 
as  recipients  of  Federal  lar^;e.s.s  in  the 
pioposed  aid-to-education  program,  the 
basic  is.sue  is  beinK  sho%ed  into  the  back- 
ground. The  question  of  whether  Ft^d- 
eral  aid  to  educatioii  i.s  necessary  or  de- 
sirable is  bein;,'  sidetracked. 

It  is  time  to  get  back  into  focus,  for 
ue  must  not  let  our  citizenry  lose  si«ht 
of  the  fact  that  the  bm  bilhon-dullar 
lollypop  for  the  Nations  schools  would 
be  manufactured  with  taxpayers'  con- 
tributions and  then  wrapped  for  distri- 
bution only  after  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy had  taken  a  substantial  bite 
out  of  It.  With  the  pas^sm^;  of  years,  the 
share  for  the  several  States  and  local 
schools  would  become  proure.ssively  slim- 
mer, for  bis:  government  has  an  insatia- 
ble appetite 

For  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
stick  of  candy  handed  to  us  by  the 
patronizing  bureaucrats  would  from  the 
start  be  much  smaller  than  what  we  put 
into  It.  The  Federal  aid  to  education 
bills  are  nothing  le.ss  than  an  irvsult  to 
the  intellit?ence  of  the  people  of  our 
State,  inasmuch  as  those  bills  brashly 
set  forth  a  set  of  calculations  which 
would  require  us  to  put  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  into  the  school  kitty  than  we 
would  Ret  back  for  our  own  educational 
needs. 

Pennsylvania.  plaL'ued  with  critical 
unemployment  in  .scores  of  communities, 
would  experience  only  additional  hard- 
ship if  the  proposed  legislation  were  to 
be  enacted  Of  course,  some  of  our 
friends  who  have  cooked  up  this  expen- 
sive scheme  are  attempting'  to  cover  up 
the  deficit  that  would  be  mcun.'d  by  our 
State  by  indicatuikj  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  merely  by  under- 
takint;  to  put  the  Federal  Govfrnment 
further  into  debt  Our  people  have  had 
enough  of  these  delusory  promises  Our 
citizens  recoKiuze  only  too  well  that  in- 
creases in  the  Federal  debt  are  the  direct 
cause  of  inflation,  which  cruelly  reduces 
the  buyin;;  power  of  waue  earners  pen- 
sioners, and  all  others  who  look  to  sav- 


ings and  .social  .security  payments  to  see 
them  through  their  twilij^ht  years 

Back  in  1956  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress benan  making  headlines  with  the 
idea  of  setting'  up  a  $400  million  fund 
annually  for  a  total  of  4  years  to  provide 
for  consti'uction  of  schoolhouses.  At 
that  time  we  were  assured  that  $400 
million  was  the  maximum  figure  that 
proponents  wanted,  that  4  years  would 
be  the  limit  of  the  program,  and  that 
construction  alone  was  the  objective 
Since  then  this  balloon  has  been  inflated 
out  of  all  proportion,  teachers'  salaries 
have  bet-n  thiown  into  the  recipe  as  an 
added  sweetener,  and  where  it  will  all 
end  is  too  vaKue  for  conjecture  What 
will  come  111  the  next  uo-round  would 
tax  the  most  prt^cocious  imaRination,  but 
the  history  of  the  proi^ram  could  very 
well  lead  one  to  believe  that  the  local 
.school  board  member  will  be  offered  a 
sut;ar  plum  m  hopes  of  promotin>;  addi- 
tional supix:)rt  for  the  Federal  aid  proj- 
ect. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  sut;Kest  that  Congress 
can  belter  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  national  defense  by  KettinK  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bills  out  of  the 
way  and  moving  on  to  the  business  that 
we  have  been  sent  to  Washington  to 
handle  I  do  not  deny  that  many  local 
.school  districts  could  find  their  burden 
much  li^'hter  and  be  able  to  provide  well- 
de.served  increases  in  teachers'  salaries 
throut;h  congressional  action.  I  stand 
ready  to  help  in  this  worthy  objective  by 
any  of  a  number  of  .sound  legislative  pos- 
sibilities. 

For  a  number  of  \ears  I  have  pro- 
posed a  larcer  deduction  in  income  tax 
rates  for  all  individual.s — men.  women, 
and  children  I  know  of  no  more  con- 
venient way  to  make  more  funds  avail- 
able for  educatioruil  needs  and  for  other 
liwal  purpo,ses.  If  our  constituents  pre- 
fer that  some  portion  of  P^Kleral  taxes 
now  bem;:  channeled  into  Washington 
be  earmarked  specifically  for  .school 
fund.s.  then  there  is  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which  tins  mission  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  method  is  for  us 
to  pa.ss  a  law  orrieriii';  the  Director  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  remit  to  each  State 
a  check  for  an  amount  equal  to  an 
at'reed-upon  percentai^e  of  the  personal 
and  corjxirate  Federal  income  taxes  col- 
lected f(jr  any  1  quarter,  or  any  1 
year  with  .siiid  sums  to  be  used  by  each 
State  for  educational  purpo.ses  only 
Such  a  plan  would  enable  the  Slates 
on  a  fair  basis,  to  help  themselves  to 
solve  their  educational  problems— 
whether  they  pertain  to  .schools,  equip- 
ment, or  teacher.- — in  their  own  wa;. 
wilhout  .iny  Federal  control,  interven- 
ticjn.  supervision,  regulation,  or  iiitei - 
ference 

The  mallei  should  be  settled  promptly 
I  have  read  recently  of  isolated  cases 
m  which  communities  have  re.jected  bond 
is.sues  desiLined  to  provide  the  where- 
withal to  build  new  .schools.  Unle.ss  the 
Federal  aid  problem  is  disposed  of  once 
and  for  all.  there  is  a  serious  danper  that 
promises  made  in  Washington  will 
prompt  more  and  more  communities  to 
hesitate  m  planning  for  new  school- 
houses     If  the  Federal  free-spenders  are 
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■;oing  to  make  funds  available  for  obli- 
gations that  have  heretofore  been  our 
own  responsibility,  why  should  the  local 
iiiizens  bother  to  put  up  the  money? 
1  hus  the  promises  lieinR  made  by  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  to  education  l>e- 
rome  a  detriment  to  local  initiative  and 
industry. 

Tliere  is  also  the  case  of  the  failure 
of  St.  Louis  voters  to  accept  a  bond  issue 
to  build  new  schools  and  modernize  some 
of  the  old  ones.  As  reported  in  the 
.Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  on  March 
24  by  a  stafT  writer  for  the  As-sociated 
Press; 

Ap.ithy.  1^,'noraiice.  and  resistance  to  taxes 
\^^•re  major  factors,  but  in  St.  Louis  it  was 
.something  more. 

It  w.is  distrust  of  the  St  Louis  School 
Board,  rocked  by  scandal  and  hint  (jf  scandal. 

I  have  excerpted  the  crux  of  the  arti- 
cle. Mr  Speaker.  There  were  other  rea- 
.stms  cited  by  the  writer,  but  I  believe 
•hat  what  I  have  quote-d  should  give  Con- 
lire.ss  reason  to  ponder 

If  the  citizens  of  a  city  are  so  distrust- 
ful of  their  own  school  board  as  to  hesi- 
tate to  approve  a  oond  issue  for  new 
schools,  can  the  Federal  Government  In 
conscience  turn  over  Treasury  funds  to 
such  Rroups?  Does  Congress  have  no 
more  pride  in  its  own  stewardship?  Fur- 
thermore. Federal  grants  would  tend  to 
destroy  whatever  interest  a  community 
has  in  cleaning  up  unsavory  conditions, 
for  when  local  funds  are  not  involved 
the  incentive  for  keeping  a  close  watch 
on  responsible  parties  would  be  lacking. 
I  also  point  out  that,  according  to  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  aid  to  education,  the 
Federal  Government  could  do  nothing 
regardless  of  how  dishonest  a  local  school 
board  happened  to  t>e.  for  no  control 
from  Washington  is  one  of  the  assur- 
ances that  perennially  poes  with  the 
proi)o.sal. 

I  regret  that  interest  in  the  basic 
premise — whether  it  is  good  or  bad  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  get  involved 
in  local  school  problems — is  being  diluted 
by  the  important  but  only  collateral  Issue 
recardlnK  private  and  parochial  schools. 

When  we  get  back  on  track,  let  us  hope 
thai  the  bills  will  be  defeated  on  princi- 
ple—a  principle  laid  down  by  our  Found- 
ing Fatliers  and  respected  until  the 
whole  concept  of  government  by  the 
people  became  distorted  through  at- 
tempts to  advance  a  people-for-the- 
;^;overnment  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
heretofore  granted.  I  include  the  foUow- 
mi;  article  from  the  Johnsto'wn  Tribune- 
Democrat  of  March  24,  1961: 
B))ND  Issn  UcjEcnoN  Adds  to  St.  Louis  Woe 
(By  G    K    Hodei) field) 

(  EuiT'iR  s  N(1TF — 'Stimehow  we  have  to  get 
our  messages  across."  says  the  superintendent 
of  .<^rho<i!s  in  St  Loul.s.  The  message:  More 
money  needed.  But  the  city's  voters  turned 
thumbs  down  all  Inst  year.  This  is  the  last 
of  throe  articles  on  school  financing  prob- 
lems ) 

St.  Lolls.  Mo. — St.  Louis  has  found  an 
L  uormous  rathole  and  Is  busy  shoveling  dol- 
i.irs  into  it. 

In  March,  in  May.  and  again  In  November 
l<u>t  year,  U\e  voters  turned  down  a  $24.3-mll- 
lion  bond  issue  to  build  new  schools  and 
n5odf*rnlze  some  of  the  old  ones.     They  also 


rejected,    three    times,    a    $5.2-mniion    bond 
issue  for  school   fire  [irotection. 

Because  the  bonds  weren't  passed,  and  tlie 
RchcKils  can't  be  built,  the  school  system  thi.s 
year  is  chartering  70  buses  to  transport  3.600 
pupils  from  their  Jiome  neighborhoods  to 
schools  up  to  9  n.Ues  away. 

rrsF.s  COST  n  90.000 

The  bu.scs  are  costing  the  city  $105  000  thU 
school  year,  plus  $■10,000  in  overtime  pay  for 
teachers  wlio  tuporvite  the  bus  rides.  Tl\is 
is  »233,000  for  the   1960  61  school  jenr. 

No  one  senou.siy  .argues  here  that  the  new 
.■schools  aren't  ueediU:  Six  elementary  schools 
are  at  double  tluir  normal  capacit>;  2.000 
elementary  .'chooi  pupils  are  attending 
classes  in  high  school  buildings;  525  elemen- 
tary pupils  I'.rc  being  t.iught  In  rented  church 
quarters;  s  .nif>  clas.Tooni.s  have  us  nn.ny  as 
60  pupils. 

Then  wliy  d'd  the  boid  issues  laiP 

Apathy.  Ignorance,  and  resistance  t<;  taxes 
were  major  factors.  But  in  St.  Louis  it  was 
soniclhmg  more. 

BOM-n  Dt'-TI^tSTrO 

It  was  distrust  of  the  St.  Louis  School 
Board,  rocked  by  scandal  and  hint  of  scaud.i! 
A  racial  problem  apparently  was  involved 
also. 

Perhaps  most  of  all.  it  was  a  State  law- 
requiring  that  school  bond  Issues  must  be 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  'Wc 
Can  get  60  percent."  one  leading  citizen  de- 
clared, "but  that  last  6  jjercent  comes  mighty 
hard." 

A  school  building  commi-ssloner,  appointed 
by  the  school  board,  was  removed  from  office 
by  a  circuit  court  on  charges  of  gross  mis- 
conduct In  office  Severn!  board  members 
have  resigned  .t  midst  cliarges  they  used 
school  board  labor  .Tnd  material?  f)n  their 
own  homes. 

The  voters  are  well  aware  of  this  state  of 
afTnlrs.  One  board  member  himself  said 
that,  under  tJic  circumstances,  the  people 
of  St.  Lotiis  would  be  JustifiPd  in  turning 
down  the  bond  is.sues. 

Said  one  hrmeowner'  "Of  course  I  voted 
against  the  school  bonds.  Why  should  I 
vote  money  into  the  hands  of  those  people'^" 

P0PL'L.\T10N  DOWN    100.000 

St.  Louis  has  a  population  of  about  750.- 
000,  a  drop  of  more  than  100,000  since  the 
1950  ceivsus. 

Much  of  the  loss  can  be  attributed  to  tlie 
flight  to  the  suburbs,  which  many  .'Vmericaii 
cities  are  experiencing. 

But  In  that  same  1950  60  decade,  the  aver- 
age dally  attendance  in  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  rose  from  80.626  to  90,581.  Much 
of  this  Increase  has  been  in  Negro  pupils, 
who  now  make  up  about  45  percent  of  the 
scliool   population. 

Many  of  St.  Louis'  problems  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  slum  clearance  project  in 
Mill  Creek,  a  section  in  the  near -downtown 
area.  Negroes  from  Mill  Creek  moved  en 
masse  to  North  St.  Louis,  which  had  been 
a  predominately  white  neighborhood.  There 
weren't  enough  schools  to  handle  the  influx 
of  pupils,  and  it  is  these  children  who  now 
are  being  taken  by  buses  to  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

RACIAL    FEELING 

"It's  up  North  where  they  need  the 
schools,"  said  a  housewife  in  conservative 
South  St.  Louis.  "We  don't  need  them  down 
here.  And  if  those  colored  folks  think 
we're  going  to  carry  them  on  our  backs. 
they've  got  another  tliiuk  coming." 

In  all  three  St.  Louis  elections  the  school 
bond  Ifisues  carried  by  what,  in  suburban 
Parma,  Ohio,  would  have  been  a  comfortable 
majority.  In  February  the  vote  was  62,236 
for  and  35,772  against  (63.5  percent  ap- 
proval); In  May  it  was  35,826  for  and  21,453 
against  (62.5  percent  approval);  in  Novem- 
ber It  was  »S,565  for  and  64,755  against 
(59.6  percent  approval). 


But  in  St.  Louis,  where  it  taltes  6G.6  {>er- 
ceiit  approval,  these  ;iJ-e  recorded  as  Just 
three  consecutive  defeats  lor  the  school 
bonds. 

But  apatl.y  played   a  big  part.  too. 

In  March,  the  "No"  votes  nf  1  1  1  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  were  er.fnigh  to  de- 
feat the  bonds. 

In  May,  it  look  only  6.7  percent  of  the 
rr"i<tfrod   v.ters   to   block  the  passage. 

In  November,  the  "No"  votes  if  18.6  of  tl.e 
regisi-^red   voters   were   dectsi\e 

NO    ORCANIZFD    OPPOSITION 

As  in  Panna.  there  was  no  oreanl^ed  op- 
position to  the  school  bonds.  Both  metro- 
politan newspapers  urged  their  passage,  al- 
though both  papers  had  serious  reservations 
at)out  t.he  school  board.  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran church  officials  supported  tlie  bond 
i.'^sues  wholeheartedly.  Parent-Teachers'  As- 
sociation groups  worked  hard  for  them. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  bor.d  issues  would 
not  be  expensive.  7 lie  average  cost  to  home- 
owners: About  $5  to  $6  a  year  in  Increased 
property  t.ixes. 

"I  \c-ied  agaii^ist  them."  a  white-collar 
worker  said.  "I'll  vote  against  them  every 
tiin«  they  rnnie  up.  It  means  .nn  increase 
m  our  ta-xc:.  and  I  can't  afford  it 

TAX    BILLS    COMPARED 

■Look,  here  are  my  tax  bills  In  1949 
my  property  tax  was  »43,52,  now  it's  $106.12. 
That's  more  than  a  100  percent  Increase. 
How  much  do  they  want,  anyway'"' 

A  housewife  said.  "Our  property  tax  Is 
high  enough  right  now.  Those  people  at 
city  hall  are  just  trying  to  stuff  something 
down  our  throats      I  don't   trust  them." 

On  April  4.  St  Louis  will  hold  a  school 
board  election.  Shortly  after  that,  the  school 
bonds  will  almost  certainly  be  put  up  to 
the  voters  again. 

MvsT  p:h:ep  trying 

■  Wc  have  lo  keep  trying,"  s^iid  Philip  J. 
Hockey,  superintendent  of  instruction  for  the 
St.  Louis  schools.  "We  just  have  to.  Things 
are  going  to  get  wo:se  as  we  go  along. 

"Our  transportation  costs  will  be  much 
higher  next  year.  We  expect  at  least  2.000 
new  pupils,  perhaps  more,  next  fall.  We 
cr.n't  keep  those  elementary  pupils  in  high 
school  buildings,  the  high  schools  them- 
selves need  the  room. 

"Nearly  half  our  schools  are  more  than 
5C  years  old.  Some  of  them  go  back  almost 
to  Civil  War  days.  S^me  of  them  are  fire 
traps. 

"We'll  just  have  to  try  again.  Somehow, 
someway,  we've  got  to  gel  our  message 
across." 


Migrant  Farm  Labor:  A  Serious  National 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30,  1961 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  truly  significant  domestic  problems 
which  we  as  a  Nation  face  today  is  the 
plight  of  the  migrant  farm  laborer. 

On  March  9,  1961,  CBS  Television  pre- 
sented a  memorable  debate  entitled  "The 
Migrant  Farm  Worker — Is  Federal  Leg- 
islation Necessary?"  Arguing  against 
Federal  legislation  was  Charles  Shuman, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.     Presenting  the  affirmative, 
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and  basing  his  discussion  on  his  experi- 
fuce  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  was  Senator 
HARRISON  Williams,  of  New  Jersey 

Senator  Williams  and  Mr.  Shuman 
sharply  defined  many  aspects  of  thi.s 
Sf :  lous  problem  and^  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  the  text  of  their  de- 
bate in  the  Record. 

While  arguments  are  raised  a^aiiLst 
enacting  Federal  legislation  which  would 
in.sare  minimum  standards  of  protection 
for  these  interstate  workers  and  their 
families,  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  ii.s- 
couragmg  conditions  under  which  uur 
migrant  farmers  live.  These  conditions 
constitute  a  serious  problem  foi-  all 
American.s.  for  they  include  homele.s.s- 
ness.  poverty,  i  aiorance.  hunyer.  and  dis- 
ease. 

Senator  Williams'  arguments  are 
forceful  and  to  the  point,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  for  Federal  action  in  this 
field  of  human  need: 

Mr   S.Mira    OucxJ  evening. 

Last  Noveniber  CB8  Reports  telcMsoU  I  lie 
H.uvest  of  shrtine,  a  1-hour  fxaniin.iiiiin 
of  ihe  conditions  cf  the  men  and  ^j^  <mcM 
Willi  move  from  St.ite  to  State  h-irvestln^ 
our  bounty  of  fruiu  and  vegetiible.s  H.i.--- 
vest  of  Shame  ■  was  highly  praLted  and  criti- 
cized in  edlt'inaLs  throughout  the  Nation. 
and  praised  and  criticized  on  the  flH.rs  of 
lh»>  Senate  and  the  House  here  In  Washing- 
ton 

TTie  proi;r.im  hel!>ed  to  bring  national  iir- 
tenrion  to  the  condition  of  the  mikcr.ir.' 
farmworkers,  ahout  which  subject  11  hi;;? 
were  Introduced  in  "Jie  Senate  Just  l<\si  we«lc 

ronight  for  50  minutes,  two  distlnginshcd 
au*horlties  on  the  l.^-sue  will  debi">  rhc 
qiestlon  The     Migrant     Parmwork-T  -Is 

Federal   Legislation   Necessary?" 

For  the  affirmative.  Senator  Harri.so:.  VVii - 
i.i\M.s,  Democrat  New  Jersey,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor and  author  of  the  bills  on  the  subject. 
oppo,sed  to  Federal  legislation,  and  repre<!ent- 
IntC  mi>s:  of  the  growers  of  the  Nation  Mr. 
diaries  Shuman  the  president  of  the  .Ameri- 
can  Farm   Bureau   Federation. 

Mr  Shuman  fee:s  that  migrant  workers 
should  have  the  right  to  Join  unions  and  to 
strike,   but    not   during  harvest  season 

First     to    speak       for    Federal    legislation 
Senator  Wili  iams 

Senat<'>r  Wiii.i\ms  Thank  you  Mr 
Ftnith      Mr    Shuman 

First  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  k;r,i'eful 
for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  we  have  yet  before  us  In 
this  country  As  a  citizen.  I  have  been  in- 
terested for  many  years  in  the  problems  of 
o\w  migrat^iry  farmworkers.  Recently  a.> 
cJialrman  of  tlie  s-ubcommlt  tee.  for  18 
ir.uiitlLs  I  l^ave  been  Intimately  assuci.itcd 
wi'h  these  problem.'? 

When  we  started  our  work  18  monrhs  .ii»o 
wf  believed  that  we  then  knew  certain  prob- 
lems of  the  migra'ory  farmworker,  we  knew 
th.it  there  were  up  to  2  million  Americans 
traveling  this  country,  bringing  In  the  har- 
vest, leavlnjj  Florida,  traveling  up  the  east 
coa.^t  through  the  various  States  to  New 
Jer.sey.  New  York  on  Into  New  England, 
leaving  Texas,  mid  traveling  up  thr<  ugh 
th"  interior  to  the  northern  States  of  Min- 
nesota and  \Vi.<!con.'-ln;  and  On  the  west  coast. 
le.mng  s<')uthern  California  and  traveling  on 
u>  Oregon  and  Wi.sconsln — Oregon  and  W.i.sh- 
mgton 

And  we  knew.  too.  that  the  children  of 
tlie  migratory  farmworker  did  not  sliare  In 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  all 
tithpf  American  children. 

And  we  knew  that  the  average  income  w.is 
a  pathetic  $900  a  year. 


We  knew  at  that  time  when  we  began  our 
work,  the  sad  facts  of  high  iiu.int  deatlus 
of  tragic  highway  accidents  m  \ehu-lfs  that 
were  dangerous 

We  knew,  too  that  children  spent  all  day 
in  the  fields  with  their  p.ixents  or  perhaps 
even  more  tragic, illy,  were  left  b.ick  at  the 
camp  to  shift  for  them.selves  while  their 
p  iren'a  wt-re  out  plantuikj  or  picking  \\\p 
crops 

These  were  culd  statistics  that  we 
.maiy^ed  when  we  started  ovir  work,  but 
that  was  not  enough  We  wanted  to  under- 
stand and  feel  the.se  problems,  and  folio* - 
.ng  iiur  creation  a.s  a  sutx-oinmit tee  In  order 
to  underst.md  the  wretchedness  that  had 
l)een  de.scnbed.  the  deprivation  that  had 
t^fen  described  ^Ae  ti'.ik  our  roiuii\it •«>?  .ill 
"ver  this  rr>untrv  and  there  w»>  "-<»  v.e 
.•>'.itlstlCR  come  'o  life 

We  saw  f.imilles  crowded  Into  ime-nxjm 
sluick.s  We  saw  the  men  and  women  work- 
ing In  the  fields  12-liour  days  We  were 
there  at  the  middle  of  the  day  at  high  noon, 
in  hu'idred -degree  femperatureK  .ind  we 
wf>re  there  .»t  the  end  of  the  day  vinen  they 
g't  $6  for  their  d.iys  work  We  saw 
them  at  the  end  of  the  d.iy.  back  m  the 
camp.  wher\  literally  there  was  notiUng — 
nothing  to  d"  no  plans  to  make  no  hop«8 
to  nourish 

Mr  S.Mirn.  Senator,  we  ure  almost  at 
tho  end  of  your  time 

Senator  Wiiiia.m-.  I  will  say  that  we  hare 
seen  these  b.irren  Uvea,  we  have  seen 
youngsters  wh'>se  only  pl.iyground  was  a 
battered  old  c.ir  littered  wltli  glass,  and 
tlure  they  played  barefoot 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  country  where 
we  have  done  so  much  for  ourselves,  where 
we  have  brought  health  care  to  all  of  our 
P>T«T  people,  welfare  to  all  of  our  poor  people. 
wp  have  e.xcluded  It  from  this  group  of  peo- 
ple who  art-  r'X)tless  and  hc-meless  who  have 
no  State  and  no  resideino.  We  have  pro- 
tected ourseUcs  in  so  nianv  ways  with  min- 
imum wages,  child  lab<jr  prohibition,  short 
w  irkweek  of  40  hours,  all  the  new  deal  has 
been  excluded  from  the  lives  of  our  migrant 
f.irm  families  in  this  country 

I  think  the  answer  Is  yes,  the  time  has 
come  when  our  Nation  must  recogni/.e  that 
these  people  are  etititled  t.o  the  same  protec- 
tions  that   all   other  .\mericans  enjoy 

Mr  SMrrn  Senator,  you  will  be  able  to 
come  back  to  that. 

Can  we  have  the  opening  .statement  now 
from  Mr    Shum.m'' 

Mr  .Smiman  Tliaiik  ycivi  Mr  Smith,  and 
Senator  Wili.ia.ms 

I  appreciate  very  .much  the  opportunity  to 
Come  here  and  first  to  compliment  Senator 
Wii.Lr\Ms  and  his  Subcommittee  on  Migrant 
labor  for  the  conscientious  Job  that  they 
did  In  ex.iniiiilng  the  conditions,  inquiring 
Into  It.  and  giving  many  people  a  chance  to 
ni.ike  statements  as  to  what  the  conditions 
were  In  agriculture  and  in  migrant  work 

Now  we.  representing  farmers,  frankly 
admit  that  we  have  problems  A.s  far  as 
migratory  workers  .'>re  concerned,  the-e  pro'o- 
lems  are  more  .social  than  they  are  employer- 
employee  relations  problems  These  prob- 
lems are  serious  but  they  are  not  as  serious. 
Senator,  as  you  have  described  They  are  not 
as  serious  as  were  described  In  "Tlie  Har\est 
of  Shame."  of  November  25 

This  was  a  very  obvl'ius  propaganda  piece 
It  was  slanted  distorted,  tintruthful  For 
instance.  'The  Harvest  of  Sh.Tme"  Indicated 
and  I  notice  the  .Senator  Indicated,  that  2 
to  3  million  migrant*.  The  Harvest  of 
Shame"  tried  to  make  It  appear  that  there 
was  a  dollar  a  day  wages,  you  said  six  At 
least  we  are  $6  .sis  times  as  well  otT  as 
we    were 

■The  Harvest  of  ."^hame"  tried  t,,  tnake  it 
appear  that  these  children  had  little  or  no 
s.-hooling,  said  there's  no  record  of  a  college 
graduate  among  the  migrants.  It  pointed 
out   tliat    transport ati  'ii    waa  like  cattle 


Now  these  ,iie  seru^us  charges  It  Said 
that  the  housing  was  miserable,  that  the.se 
people  had  no  chance  to  get  out  of  the  mi- 
grant   stream 

What  are  the  facts'  I  think  that  Is  the 
'lung  tliat  the  Ameruan  people  want  In 
know  and  I  reiili/e  that  I  come  here  some- 
what .IS  .m  underdi>t{  F'armers  are  one- 
'iii'h  "l  the  populatlm,  we  are  the  luwesi 
in.ijiir  segnieiil  on  tile  totem  [X'le,  eco- 
i.oinii  .iil> .  our  prices  nnd  lur  income  are 
down  We  have  been  regulated  by  the  Fed- 
era!  tio\ernment  and  subsldi/.ed  t^  tlie 
place  whtrr  we  iire  iilm"St  broke  and  inu'h 
•  f  our  trouljle  is  due  to  ttK;  much  Cio\erii- 
ineiit 

Now  we  come  here  with  this  distorted 
r)ropagaiuli/ed  type  of  approach  to  Justify 
reder.il    legislHtlon 

What   are   the   true   facts' 

Instead  of  2  million  to  3  million  migrants. 
It  s   400. CXK) 

Instead  of  a  doll.ir  a  day  or  $6  a  dav. 
niuny  of  these  nugrunts  make  »1.^  i..  $jo 
tij  $35  The  average  pay  is  over  a  dollar 
.m  hour  mid  not  a  doil.ir  a  day  They  .ire 
transported  under  Federal  mier.-^tate  com- 
merce regulations  If  anvbody  transiH)rts 
them  any  sl/e.  any  great  distance  In  tattle 
trucks,  they  should   t)e  jirosecut^ed 

Tlie  housing  Is  n<.t  ail  tl.e  best  th.it  we 
would   like    but    it's   Improving   a  great   deal 

.\nd  Senator  I  notice  that  m  the  hearin.: 
rentrd  that  the  t..'Iks  who  know  alxnit  tlie 
rnU'rant  pr  >t'ran)  and  the  problenxs  best 
were  the  ones  who  were  n.>t  enthusiiust:r  for 
Fe<lrral  regui.itluu.  For  Instance,  a  friend 
.'f  mine  Martin  P  C.istlewijod,  Commis- 
sioner of  New  Yr.rk  Suite  Dei>artment  of 
Labor  Sivld  My  own  perstinal  opinion  is 
that  any  Federal  legislation  in  tiie  .irea  of 
migratory  frirm  !.ib«ir  .should  be  on  a  b-u-iii 
which  |>ermit»  the  States  which  are  wi.litu- 
to  acccp:  the  res[X)nslbr.iiy  for  re.iA.jiiab:e 
standard.H.  to  c<»ntinue  u>  have  tiie  resj^.n- 
slbiUty  for  the  en.ictment  .md  adnunl-tr.i- 
tion  of  such  su\ndards  " 

Tlien  from  your  own  State.  Senator  Wii  - 
I  iams  .1  friend  of  mine  Fhll  I.^unphey,  Sec- 
reVtirv  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  he 
vald  "We  have  made  tremendous  progress 
over  the  p:i.«t  tliree  decades  In  cst^ibllshink' 
sul'able  .md  adequate  migratory  l.itx.r 
camfw  ■' 

Mr.  .Smith  Excuse  me  Mr  Shum.ui  I 
ha',  e  .lUowed  y  -u  2  minutes  beyond  your 
tliiie 

May  I  open  up  'ne  discussK)n.  but  before  I 
do.  I  wouldn't  Want  my  silence  on  your 
criticism  of  the  program  that  we  produced, 
the  '  Har\est  of  Shame,  to  be  considered  .ui 
agreement  with  what  y<,>u  said 

Since  you  did  crltlcl/e  the  progr.un  I 
would  like  to  siiy  to  you  that  thougli  I 
said  there  was  praise  and  criticl.sm.  In  fact 
there  w.us  mucli  more  prai:  e  than  critici.'-m 
iind  wc  received  the  remark  frf<m  the  exei-- 
utlve  secretary  of  the  President  s  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor  to  this  effect  CBS  Re- 
ports IS  receiving  the  same  treatment  every- 
one receives  who  d.ores  to  question  labor 
practices  m  agriculture  If  your  pro^;r.irn 
h.ul  not  been  attacked  by  the  growers,  it 
would   lia\e    been    a   meaningless   one 

Howe-. er    that'-.  ab'>ut   that    pn-gr-im 

I  liope  we  can  ni.>w  go  back  t4)  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  you  can  debate,  not  me  b\it 
Senator  Williams. 

Senator   the  floor  Is  yours,  now 

Senator  Williams  Thank  you  ag.un  Mr. 
Smith 

I  don't  want  to  take  all  of  my  time  here 
In  rebuttal  to  general  statementa  of  Mr 
Shuman  I  gather  when  he  waa  talking 
ab<jut  the  i)ropag,iud:i  piece  he  was  talking 
about  the  CBS  progr;un  "Harvest  of  Shame  " 
CB.S  cert.ilnly  d  *s  not  need  me  in  Its  de- 
fen.'^e  .md  I  doiit  believe  you  meant  to  Imply 
th.it  any  of  the  work  that  we  were  doing 
receives  the  Farm  Bureau  charge  that  we  are 
propagandizing  or  using 

Mr    SHtMAN      No     IKl. 
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SenaUir  Williams    Any  unhappy  devices. 

I  would  say  in  answer  to.  flrsi  of  all,  an 
observation — I  got  the  Inipretsion  that  you're 
leelmg  a  bit  sorry  for  yourself.  Mr.  Shuman. 
that  the  farmer  is  the  underdog,  he  is  only 
10  percent  of  the  population  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  the  problem  of  farmworkers 
and  these  farmworkers  are  excluded  from 
every  piece  of  s(Klal  aiid  economic  legisla- 
tion in  our  Nation,  with  the  exception  of 
s<Kial  se<-urlty  And,  i>elleve  me.  I've  been 
through  many  States  and  I  lia\e  yet  to  see 
siK-ial  .security  wltliliolding  on  llie  average 
migr.mt  farmworker.  So  here.  too.  in  fact  as 
.1  practical  matter  he  is  exchuled.  So,  as 
untlerdojjs.  and  II  y"u  are  opixmed  to  legts- 
l.ition  you  have  certainly  had  your  way  but 
I  would  like  to  deal  fust  of  ah  with  s<jme  of 
the  legl.'-latlon  that  we  jiropose  and  I  tilink 
we   should   get    your   view   on    it 

One  >t  tile  iiardesi  problems  we  have  seen 
is  the  l.uluie  of  communities  lo-to  make 
possible  education  for  the  \oiuigster  who  Is 
tliere  for  a  few  weeks  or  niayl>e  a  month  or 
two  We  know  that  tiie  young  people  of  mi- 
gr.uit  l.irmers  are  falling  every  ye.ir  farther 
.uitl    l.iriher    behind    their    age    groups. 

\S  e  li.ive  a  re(xiri  iriin  Tune  magazine 
ili.it.  in  August  out  oi  8.000  youngsters  only 
tiOO  had  gotten  an  education  while  tliey  were 
in  ('.  ill  ir.ido 

In  response  to  this  ti  real  real  problem, 
we  have  legislation  that  would  provide  Fed- 
eral .assistance  to  communities  that  try  to 
welcome  these  youngsters  into  their  school 
systems  while  they  are  there  .i  75-percent 
grant  of  the  of>eratii.g  costs  that  scales 
clown  to  50  perceni 

We  also,  and  perlnqw;  even  more  Impor- 
t.inily.  provide  grant  money  to  communities 
who  will-  who  win  sUtrl  summer  schools  for 
I  lii'se  voungsters  They  are  there,  as  I  de- 
scribe, they  are  either  in  the  fields  or  they're 
-hiftmg  for  themselves.  The  schoolhouses 
are  empty  The  teachers  could  be  found  at 
very  modest  cost  We  provide  t250.000  a 
M'.ir  only  that  for  summer  scliools  for  the 
Voungsters  when  they  are  traveling  north  in 
!  he  areas  where  schools  are  not  in  session. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
1  ould  l)e  proud  of  Itself  if  it  would  recognize 
this  as  a  problem  and  support  this.  I  know 
that  they  know,  and  that  you  do  support 
better  educational  opptirlunltlcs  for  migrant 
farm  youngsters  and  I  Just  cant  understand 
the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

Mr  .Shuman  Well.  Senator,  we  are  not  op- 
I'o.sed  to  regulation,  per  se.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  Idea  of  Improvement.  In 
I  act  we  recognize  that  there  has  been  a  tre- 
tnendous  improvement  In  the  way  in  which 
the  migratory  workers  are  treated,  their  liv- 
ing conditions,  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  all  the  rest  and  I  tliink  tlie  hearings 
of  your  subcommittee 

Senator  Willlams.  Well,  now 

Mr  Shuman  Recognizes  this  and  I  think 
iliat  you,  sir,  certainly  do  after  hearing  tlie 
testimony  of  tlie  folks  who  know  best. 

.Senator  Wililams  Here  and  there  there 
:s  a  blue  patch  In  a  very  dark  sky,  I  will 
^r.lnt  that,  and  I  always  recognize  It  and 
.i|>r>la^id  those  people  who  are  showing  Im- 
provement— but.  across  tlie  country  they  are 
being  left  out  of  education,  the  youngsters. 
Can  t  we  have  a  view  here,  of — an  under- 
standing of  the  problem,  at  least? 

Mr    SHiMAN    Now.  lets  get  it  straight. 

Ihe  proposed  legislation  is  a  subsidy  from 
'lie  Federal  Government  to  the  States  for 
the  e<iucation  of  the  migrant  workers. 

.Now.  the  point  that  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
eilucatlonal  subsidies  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  necessarily  Improve  the 
education.Tl  opportunities  of  these  people. 
Tiiey  are  subject  to  the  same  compulsory 
school  attendance  requirements  that  any 
other  children  are  and 

Senator  Williams.  And  they  are  not  get- 
ting the  education,  because  the  school  com- 


munities   can't    stand    the     operating    cost 
burden  that  this  would  impose. 

(Simultaneous  voices.) 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  don't  think 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  to  me 

Mr.  Shuman.  I  don't  think  this  is  true 
Senator,  because  there  is  ab.solutely  no  evi- 
dence, either  in  the  hearing  record  or  any- 
■where  els:e.  iliat  we  cannot  afford  a  good 
educational  system  with  the  resources  we 
have  at  State  and  local  level.-^^  The  Federal 
Government  Is  far  more  -  far  les,  able  to  take 
care  of  'he  ndditional  needs  of  the  people. 
based  on  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  debt 
to  the  resources  and  tlic  tax  load,  than  is 
th*"  loc*l  and  Stat#  school  Ryst.em 

Senator  Wiiiia.ms.  Tliat  i,-^  a  conclusion  of 
course,  not  shared  In  by  ,i  m-ilority  of  the 
people  In  the  country,  nnd  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  give  him  a  program  of  support 
to  public  ediuation  for  perniHiieni   resident* 

But  let  us  move  on  to  one  other  aspect 
of   the  legislative  program   tliat    we  projxjse 

You  and  I  know  that  the  average  adult 
who  travels  as  a  migrant  farm  worker,  he 
too.  has  been  left  out  in  his  early  years  oi 
the  fundamentals  ol  ediuatl(jn  to  the  point 
where  he  or  she  doesn't  even  ccjmprehend 
the  rudiments  of  simple  living,  using  the 
flush  toilet  or  the  shower  or  the  running 
water. 

Wherever  we  go  tlie  growers  first  com- 
plaint is:  When  I  put  a  shower  m.  the  nozzle 
Is  taken  off,  the  facilities  are  abused  Ii  I 
put  screens  on.  they  are  kicked  out 

Now,  we  have  a  bill  that  again  provides  a 
modest  amount  <>t  money,  again  it  s  $250,000 
annually  for  adult  education  m  Just  the 
rudiments  of  simple,  sanitary,  decent  living 
If  your  folks,  when  they  tell  us  that 
this  is  a  problem  tiiat  they  feel  concerned 
about,  they.  I  wuuld  think,  would  see  here 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  our 
adults,  too. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Senator,  the  fvilks  on  the 
farms,  a  million.  600,000  families  in  our  or- 
ganization, a  pretty  good  chunk  ol  them 

Senator  Williams.  They  are   i  w  ords  lost  i . 

Mr.  Shuman.  Are  just  as  much  concerned. 
were  Just  as  mucli  concerned  al>)ut  the  edu- 
cation and  good  treatment  of  these  folks 
as  any  Member  of  Congre.ss  or  anyone  cLse, 
and  we  are  the  ones  that  arc  doing  some- 
thing about  it 

Now.  will  tills  progress,  this  is  the  ques- 
tion, will  this  progress  that  we've  been  mak- 
ing, and  you  admit  that  tliere  is  consid- 
erable progress  that  has  been  made  m  the 
last  several  years 

Senator  Williams  I  cnn't  use  the  iidjec- 
tive  "considerable." 

Mr.  Shuman.  All  right.  I  can      But 

Senator  Williams.  Measured,  very  halting 
progress  by  a  few  enlightened  people 

Mr.  Shuman.  All  right. 

Will  this  progress,  then,  be  speeded  up 
by  Federal  legislation?  And  we  say  no.  sim- 
ply becau.se  whenever  you  pass  legislation 
to  subsidize  education,  to  subsidize  anything 
else,  when  you  pass  legislation  to  a.ssume  the 
regulation  and  the  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties. Immediately  then  local  communities 
and  States  transfer  this  responsibility  to 
the  Federal  Gt)veriiment.  And  tJiat  has  been 
going  on  in  the  field  of  housing  and  many 
other  areas  where  tlie  Federal  Government 
has  stepped  in.  We  think  that  the  best 
place  to  solve  the  migratory  problems,  the 
social,  educational,  and  other  problems  of 
migratory  workers,  is  right  back  in  the  local 
communities  where  people  know  what  the 
need  Is,  where  they  can  do  something  about 
It  with  the  resources  which  they  have.  And 
this  is  where  the  economic  benefit  conies 
to  us,  back  in  the  local  community,  and  that 
Is  where  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram should  be 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  I  will  say  that 
not  all  of  your  colleagues  who  are  growers. 
or  associated  with  growers,  agree  with  you. 


Mr.  Abney  C'oxi?).  who  i.s  a  grower  of 
Princeton.  Fla  .  perhaps  you  know  him,  and 
other  growers,  have  supported  our  legisla- 
tion 

But  I  wish  you  would  perhaps  talk  to  the 
farm  bureau  ol  niy  State.  They  came  in 
last  week,  or  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  to  talk 
to  nie.  they  were  negative  on  my  prf>gram 
i'lT  migratory  workers,  this  I  knew  before 
tliey  c,iin<  .  ai'.ci  1  liev  -certainly  testified 
ac:'in  when  they  v.rre  lierc.  and  at  the  end 
Ol  our  riiscu'SKjii  they  told  me  about  the 
problem  tliey  were  having  with  blackbirds. 
Blackbirds  are  spoiling  their  fruit  crops, 
their  corn  crops,  and  they  asked  us  at  the 
end  of  the  breakfast  fit  the  end  of  our 
meeting,  if  the  Feder:'l  Congre.ss  wouldn't 
ai>propriritc  $'J50.UOI)  to  do  something  r.bout 
the  blackbirds  that  arc  plaguing  the  crops 
I'.nd   Ihe  farms  of  this  country 

Now.  I  jusi  cite  this 

.Mr,  .'-^human  Well.  don't  mi>^under- 
stand 

Senator  Wii.i  iams  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
farmers,  where  the  ])rogram  goes  to  their 
economic  betterment,  very,  very  easily  see 
the  advan'.'ge  ol  ;i  national  program,  a  Fed- 
eral program:  where  it  will  come  to  the 
benefit  al  others,  perhaps  they  are  slower. 

But  let  nie  please  try  to  make  one  point  : 
If  we  improve  the  housing,  the  education, 
the  working  conditions,  the  general  lives  of 
these  folks  who  are  desperately  wretched, 
and  I  know  vou  have  conclusions  that  prog- 
ress IS  being  made,  but  I  have  seen  the 
misery  and  it's — it's  not  the  exception,  it's 
the  rule 

Mr    .Shu.man    Senator, 

Senator  Williams  Tlie  exception  is  not 
misery.     And  you  will  have  better  workers. 

Mr  Shu.man.  Senator,  there  is  misery  in 
the  slums  ot  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 

Senator  Williams,  And  Federal  legushuion 
to  deal  with  it. 

i  Mixed  voices.  \ 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  Mr.  Shuman  make  his 
point 

Mr.  Shuman.  Federal  legislation  will  not 
cure  the  slums  of  Jersey  City  or  Newark  any 
more  than  it  will  cure  the  slums  In  the 
migrant  labor  camps.  It's  got  to  be  done  by 
local  initiative  and  local  effort.  And  this  is 
the  trouble  of  the  subsidy  route,  or  the  regu- 
lation route  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Williams.  Well,  of  course,  I  must 
di.sagree.  1  know  there  are  problems  with 
some  of  our  metropolitan  programs,  but  we 
are  persisting  in  them  and  they  are  cleaning 
slums  and  they  are  providing  decent  housing 
and  they  are  doing  a  job  in  our  cities,  and 
a  lot  more  must  be  done.  But  we  have  a 
problem  in  Congress  on  that  score.  We  can 
get  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
metropolitan  problems,  while  you  and  I 
know  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  farm 
problems. 

Mr.  Shuman.  Let  me  get  this  straight, 
though.  Now  the  farmers  in  the  United 
Stales,  most  of  them,  the  majority  ol  them 
tliat  are  in  our  organization,  and  for  Sf)me 
15  years  we  have  been  urging  that  the  Con- 
gress turn  around  and  redtice  the — price 
fixing  subsidy  control  programs  in  the 
United  States  for  agriculture.  We  are  con- 
sistent, we  are  saying  that  we  don't  want 
these  prt>grams.  they  have  liurt  us  more  Than 
they've  helped  us. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  here  speaking 
for  one  group  of  farmers. 

Mr.  Shuman.  The  biggest  group. 

Senator  Williams.  The  Farm  Bureau, 

Mr.  Shuman.  Over  50  percent  of  the  or- 
ganized farmers. 

Senator  Williams  Other  farmers  dlsagfee 
witli  you  on  tiiat. 

Mr.  Shuman.  They  do. 

Senator  Williams.  I  might  advise  you  and 
you  know  tliat  other  farmers  disagree  with 
you  on  the  comprehensive  program  tliat  we 
had  for  migratory  farmworkers  and  their 
families.     The  Farmers  Union  supports  most 
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of  the  11  p«Jlnt  legislative  program  that  I 
have  Introduced   Into  the   Congress 

Mr.  Shuman.  That's  right. 

Senator  Williams.  And  with  that  support 
we  are  very  grateful. 

Let  me  deal  with 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Shuman.  I  don't  think  has 
had  his  full  share  of  the  time. 

If  there  are  some  points  you  would  Uke  tt> 
make,  Mr.  Shuman 

Mr.  Shlman  Yes,  I  would.  I  would  Uke 
to  make  a  very  definite  point  that  when  you 
get  Federal  legislation,  regulation,  then  yon 
have  to  have  administration:  and  in  a  coun- 
try as  large  as  the  United  States  a  federaUv 
administered  program  cannot  take  account 
of  the  extreme  variation  that  there  Is  from 
community  to  community  and  State  t<> 
State.  Furthermore  you  have  the  kind  of 
thing.  St'ii.i'.or.  that  we  experienced  with 
the  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  who 
strained  the  interpretation  I  think  of  the 
legislation  and  cert.ilnly  used  rather  dicta- 
torial authorities  to  move  Into  the  furr^i 
labor  field.  I  don't  think  that  ni\y  of  u^ 
believe  that  wrh  Increased  Federal  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  any  more — any  less  of 
this  approach  to  the  solution  Vi  problem; 
than   we   had   wrh   Secretary   Mitchell 

We  are  going  to  have  more  of  It  becau  f 
we'll  h.tvt"  more  administrators.  me>jre  folks 
witching  every  community  In  the  Uriilel 
Stales,  h'ige  cost  to  the  Federal  Ciovcrnmen' 
and  slowing  down  progress  to  the  ra^e  of 
the  slowest  That  s  what  happ)«ns  under 
Federal  regulation,  the  niinlmum  becomes 
t.*^e  ma.xin.um  You  transfer  responsibilities 
from  loc.il  i>eople  and  local  communities  •  > 
the  Federal  Go. ernment  and  that  s  not  a 
g'xxl  direction  to  go. 

Senator  Williams  Is  this  what  h.'ppei.  f! 
when  dlm.vst  30  years  ago  we  enacted  a  min- 
imum w.ige,  vinemployment  comf>eri<!atlon. 
Workmen  s    ■on.pen.satlon 

M.-    ria-M*.N'     la  my  opinion 

Senator  Williams    And  limited  workweek^ 

Mr.  Shvma.n  Ii  s  my  opinion  that  the  la- 
borers of  the  United  States  have  been  hu"-' 
more  by  the  Increased  unemplojinent  gen- 
erated by  the  Increase  In  mlnlni'im  watjps 
th.in    they   have    been    helped.      I    think    the 


c  impctitive  w.iy  Is  the  way  to  Improve  con- 
ditions for  not  only  labor  but  agriculture 
and  all  the  rest 

Senator  Williams.  Well.  I  would  think  that 
most  of  the  people  in  this  country  rec<ignize 
that  with  those  bviilt-ln  .security  measures 
that  we  h.ive  enjoyed  f'.)r  20  to  30  years,  h.us 
Come  the  new  opportunity  for  the  average 
Amerlca.n  to  enjoy  some  of  the  good  things 
of  life. 

But  we're  not  asking  anything  extravagant 
for  the  farm  worker,  all  we  are  asking  for  Is 
educatkin  for— for  hi.";  youngstrrs.  an  op- 
portunity to  have 

Mr.  .Smith    Gentlemen 

Senator  Willums  Healtli  care  and  wel- 
f  ire  care —  - 

Mr  .Smith  im  »<5rry  to  interrupt  but  we 
ha.e  to  h.ive  tiie  summ.iries  now. 

Can  Mr  Shuniitn  give  his  summary  state- 
ment— 2    rninu:«'s 

Mr.  .Shl-man  Actually  I  think  tiitit  we 
h.we  se»^n  '.he  e.ssential  elements  of  ttie  dis- 
agreement here  We  -  n  tlic  f.irms  of  the 
United  St.ites  are  jusi  as  Interested  and 
Just  as — gr>ing  to  wirk  ;ust  as  h  ird  to  im- 
prove the  conditicjns  of  these  poor  folks 
Its  anyone  else  We  h.ive  crops  tint  stU! 
mv.si  be  hivrvested  by  hand  unfortunately 
and  we  are — we  re  conscious  ol  the  fact  that 
the  w.iy  to  sol\p  »he  ml.;r.int  labor  prob- 
lem IS  tri  do  awav  with  the  kind  of  work 
that  makes  it  po.ssibie  Federal  legislation 
may  in  effect  continue  the  niigrnnt  worker 
niany.  many  years  k>nger  than  he  would  be 
Continued  if  we  continue  the  way  we  have 
with  research  and  emphiisis  on  ways  to 
ellmini'e  the  problem  by  rlimlnnting  the 
work 

Now.  our  basic  belief  Is  that  th-  centr.ill- 
7atlf)n  of  power  In  t.^ie  central  Go.  ernment 
or  Federal  Ci'ivernrnenl.  power  and  au- 
thority, and  enc<iuragement  of  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility by  individual  citizens  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  perils  that  we  have  to  the  future 
of  our  Republic  ami  to  our  competitive 
enterprl.se  tystem 

It  h.LS  !iot  h'^cn  demonstrated  that  In- 
creasfKl  Federal  rrspo.-isibllity  improves  the 
conditions  for  tlie.«e  people  and  this  Federnl 
leftslatlon     Is     an     eiir**r'n6t     v.pdk;»>     to     bf 


broadened  out,  It's  really  a  part  of  the  cam- 
paign on  the  part  of  the  monopoly  powers  In 
labor  to  fTcrtmlze  and  control  the  food  Indus- 
tries tust  a.s  they  are  commencing  to  control 
the   tran«j>ortatlon   Industry. 

Mr  .'^Mirn  Exru.se  me,  Mr  Shuman,  Tm 
Eorr;,    ynur  time  Is  up 

Could  we  fur  e  .Senator  William.s'  conclud- 
ing   statement  ' 

Senator  Wu.iiams  Well  I  want  to  first  of 
nil  give  Mr  Shtiman  every  credit  for  good 
will  and  a  good  heart,  bvit  the  fact  Is,  not- 
withstanding the  go.  id  will  expressed  here 
the  avrr.i.'-e  .Anier!'~an  migratory  farniworker 
right  now  m:ike«  less  than  $000  a  year  His 
young.'ters  are  f.iIUng  further  and  fiirther 
behind  In  education  He  does  not  rocel\e 
any  of  the  public  heal'h  and  welf.u-e  serv- 
ices that  all  other  p'xr  A!nerlcnn.i  recei'.e 
He  .iivs  not  had  the  o;)p<irtuntty  to  b«nefl- 
from  a  l.oor  for  wnges.  there  Is  no  inlninuini 
Wage  that  applies. 

His  youngsters  are  rot  protected,  they  arc 
pxcliided  from  the  provisions  of  the  child 
lalxir  law  exiept  for  durli.g  school  hovirv 
Wherever  you  kxjk  ff>r  those  legislative  effort  ~ 
to  make  the  beginning  of  a  better  life  thi 
American  migrant  f.irrner  and  his  l,imll> 
have  be«'n  left  out  They  are  truly  outcasts 
Our  legislative  program  de.Us  with  every,  al- 
most every  Item,  those  that  we  understan.! 
at  least,  the  wages,  eio:iom;c  ronditions,  the 
situation  of  the  ciiildren.  and  opportunity 
to  Join  In  lalx)r  unions,  yes.  I  tht.iutfht  we  had 
►Town  up  in  this  country  t^  know  th.it  labor 
unions  .irc  i  part  of  our  *  r.  of  Uff  and  that 
a  w<irkln>;  man  or  »oman  .should  ha\e  an 
>pp»)rtunlty  to  express  hiinsflf  mid  bargain 
(■  ):;ertUr;y  And  th',;.  we  provule  for,  as  well 
as  looking  into  the  future  md  [)rtjvid;ng  for 
an  advisory  council  to  advise  Uie  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  continuing  aiid  the 
persistent  pr  .blerns  of  almost  J  mllilon 
Americans  whi  <  are  de<perat<'ly  left  out  of  the 
alllvient  .Horlcty  m  ist  of  us  eiijov 

Mr  Smith  Gentlemen,  I  ha-.  !■  done  noth- 
ing but  Interrupt  both  •.>:  you  and  I  ap«iIogiy«- 
to  ycni 

The  time  h.ts  been  simply  too  brief  for 
such  a  serious  tonic 

Thank   you  very  much   fir  coming   (.t-ri    to 

dft>-i'»»    !h!^    qM''5.'     'U 


SENATE 

M(»M)V^ ,  .Vi'Hii.  ."),  1!M')1 

Th'"  -Sfiiatt'  mt't  at  12  o'clock  nit';  uli.ir., 
aiid  w.is  called  lo  order  by  CJeorge  I) 
AiKEv  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Vermont 

Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Hams,  DD,  offered  the  for.ov.;n.' 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  the  aftcr'-'low  of 
earth  3  gladdest  day  we  come  girdini.; 
ourselve.s  uith  its  deathles.s  me-s-sa^ie.  a. 
In  the  sense  of  the  Eternal  we  take  up 
our  daily  ta.sk.s  again  in  these  field.s  (f 
tim- 

V,'e  rejoice,  thi.s  hour,  that  nil  that 
the  world  celebrated  yesterday  with 
jubilant  awe  i.s  not  just  a  prorai.  e.  but 
i.s  a  po.ssession  Today  we  may  be  risen 
with  the  One  who  stepped  out  of  a 
spoiled  and  beaten  grave.  Already  we 
have  passed  from  death  to  life. 

May  we  know  m  truth  that  life  in  the 
herr»  and  now  takes  on  a  new  sheen. 
a  new  value    a  new  dimension. 

Above  all  the  clamor  of  these  agitated 
davi  m.iy  we  hear  Thy  call  to  that  whicii 
is  e.xcellent.   generous,   and  true — risin'.^ 


In  newness  of  life  above  that  v^huh  Is 
coaise,   splfi.sh.    and    fal--e 

May  the  Risen  Life  make  us  persons  of 
brotherly  love  in  an  unbrotherly  world, 
to  other.s'  fault.s  m.ike  us  fur^ivinj:,  a-s 
we  would  be  forgiven  A.<  our  risen  lives 
touch  tiie  lives  of  others,  teach  us  to  bt> 
t;entle  in  our  attitudes,  just  in  our  de.il- 
iiii;^.  fair  in  our  jud^'ments.  a:ul  stead- 
fast in  our  puipo.se.  though  prei^ed  by 
every  foe. 

We  a.sk  it  in  the  Risen  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


HJ  Re«  32  Joint  resolution  to  de?<lgnate 
the  first  d  iv  of  M<-,  .  f  e.i.  h  year  as  lj4W  I>aV, 
USA. 


ENROLLED  DHLS  AND  JOINT  RKS- 
OLl'TION  SICiNKD  DT'RLNC}  AD- 
JOl RNMENI 


Under   autJiuntv 


tl.t 


or, 


of   the 


Senate  of  Marcli  liO,  l'<t;i.  tiie  Pre.sident 
pro  tempore,  on  March  30,  signed  the 
followint:  enrolled  b;lis  and  joint  resolu- 
tion which  had  previously  been  .sitrned 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

H  R  1163  An  art  to  imend  Motion  510  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend 

for  27  months  the  loan  gu.-irantv  authnrrv 
of   the    Interst.ite    C'onunerce    Ci;)mml.s«lon. 

H  R  .5188  An  att  m  ikmg  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1961.  and  for  other  purposes,    and 


DEiSIONAIION    OF    ACTING    I'KESi- 
DK.NT  I'HO    rUMPORE 

I  li(   legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter. 

V  S     Sr.HATK. 
Vht.^iu-  .n  r  pio  TCJ4P<jFi: 
Wasiiriylun.  D  r  ,  April  3     f  yfi  / 
To   the    Srnatr 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  benale. 
I  appyiint  Hon  CWof  f.  U  Aiktn.  a  ixn.i'or 
Ir,  m  the  Stale  ol  Veimoiit.  to  [jerf  /rni  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  dur;ng  my  .il«.ei,'e. 

Cabl    ILatdcn. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Ml-  AIKEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
a.s  .^ctln^;  i'lesident  pio  lemi)oie. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  Mansfitld.  and  by 
unanimous  con.stnt.  th^  reading  of  ilie 
Journal  of  the  proceedinrs  of  Thur.-^day. 
March  ?0.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


^TKS.^ AGF    F-ROM   THE  PRESIDL'NT 

A  mi'.->  .lue  111  wiitiiK  from  the  Presi- 
dent   tif    llie    United    States    submiltln:;: 


mai 
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a  nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
.Sfiiate     by    Mr.     Miller,     one    of     his 

secretaries. 


h.XECUTIVE    MESSAGE    REFERRED 

.'Ks  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
i>oi(<  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
1 1  om  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  Thomas 
C  Mann,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Exi!  aordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Mexico,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
iniliie  on  Fo. eu;n  Relations. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
a>k  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  consent  calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

I  he  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po! e     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
EIC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
uiK  communication  and  letter,  whicli 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

fMfNDMKNT  or  SF.moK  4  Or  Employmi:nt 
Act  or  1946 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
l>osed  legislation  trj  amend  section  4  of  the 
Kniployment  Act  <il  1946  ( with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency 

Hu  if:r    or    Certain    MiMcrRS    of    the    Uni- 
form ld    SlRVICF.S 

A  letter  from  the  Secretaiy  ol  the  Navy, 
tr.msmittlng  a  draft  of  proi')08ed  legislation 
tor  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the  unl- 
lormed  services  erroneously  In  receipt  of 
f.imlly  .reparation  allowances  (with  an  nc- 
'  onipanying  paper  i.  to  the  Committee  on 
I  he  .ludldarv 


ALLOCATION    OF    MISSOURI    BASIN 
WATER  RESOURCES— RESOLXmON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
allocation  of  water  in  the  uF>stream  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
proi>er  interpretation  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  have  received  much  at- 
tention over  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  City  Council  of  Kanseus  City  re- 
cently went  on  record  as  opposing 
changes  in  the  present  policy  of  opera- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  along  the  Missouri 
River. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Coimcil 
oi  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dated  March  24, 
1961,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 

R»COR». 


There  being  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  protesting  proposed  change  of 

policy  relative  to  the  Flood  Control  Act  for 

the  upper  Missouri  River 

Be  it  resolved  b?/  the  Council  oj  Kav:,ay 
City.  That  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  strongly  op- 
poses change  in  the  present  policy  of  opera- 
tion of  the  multiple-purpose  reservoir.s  con- 
structed under  the  authority  given  in  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River,  which  would  make  the  produc- 
tion of  the  maximum  amount  ui  firm  hydro- 
electric power  the  primary  cur.bideration  in 
the  release  ol  water.  This  change  would  not 
only  be  a  departure  from  the  objectives  oi 
the  reservoir  con.struction  agreed  upon  and 
established  when  the  reservoirs  were  author- 
ized but  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  with  all 
downstream  interests  which  supported  the 
proposal  lor  their  construction.  Operation 
primarily,  instead  of  incidentally,  lor  hydro- 
electric power  production  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  flrxxl  control,  navigation  on  the 
lower  river,  as  well  as  irrigation  in  the  up- 
stream areas.  'We  believe  the  true  objectives 
are  adequately  expressed  In  e.\isting  legisla- 
tion and  have  been  followed  in  the  operat- 
ing program  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Interagency 
Committee.  Kansas  City  condemns  as  un- 
fair and  not  in  the  public  interest  any 
change  which  would  mllitiite  against  the 
multiple-purpose  concept  c)f  re.ser\()ir  oj)- 
eration  and  UFe  originally  agreed  upon  and 
now  in  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  and  to  all  Members  of  Congress  from 
those  States 

John  P.  Ryan. 
j4cfiTjp  City  Mancgi  1. 
John    CoscaovE, 
Acting  City  Counselor. 
Tom  Gavin. 

Co  U  71  Cl.'7?l  a?!. 


REPORT        ENTITLED  PATENTS. 

TRADEMARKS.  AND  COPY- 

RIGHTS'—REPORT OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REFT.  NO.  143 » 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  a 
report  entitled  "Patents.  Trademarks, 
and  Copyrights."  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  240,  86th  Conpress.  2d  ses- 
sion, as  extended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
WiLBYl  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaJ.  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Metcalf  i  : 
S.  1501.      A   bill    to    authorize    the    Secre- 
tary  of   the    Interior    to    contract    for    the 
sale,  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  re- 
location of  Government-owned   electric  and 


telephone  lines  and  other  utility  facilities 
used  for  the  administration  of  the  Bureuu 
of  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MANsriruD  wlieu 
he   introduced   the  above  bill,  wliich   appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr   BUTLER: 

8  l.')02,  A  bill  lo  amend  the  Merchant  Mu- 
rine Ac*  1936,  ill  order  to  provide  that  for 
cert  II  in  j5urpo,-cs  cargo  containers  con- 
structed lor  use  with  a  vessel  shall  be  con- 
.sidercd  ua  [lan  ol  such  vessel;  to  the  Com- 
ini'  ce  on  liuer.?lrito  unci  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr     BEAI.L 

."-^,1,303.  A  bill  lor  the  relict  of  Mari<j 
.siinoet.   Da   Fonsec.i;    unri 

.s.  1,504.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Kejen    Pi 
Cors;i:    to    tlie   Commlitee   on   the   Judiciiuv. 
By  Mr    MOR.SE: 

S  1505.  A  bill  to  n  peal  the  tax  on  yenenl 
telephone  service  nnrl  The  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(.See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasr.  when  he 
intrcKluced  the  abcne  bill,  which  appe^ir  nn- 
der  a  separate  heading,  i 

By   Mr.  RANDOLPH    (for  hlm.self    and 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  : 

S.J.  Res.  71.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ol  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  ajipear   under   a  sej)arate  headint;.) 


RESOLUTION  —  RECOGNITION  OF 
APRIL  15  OF  EACH  YEAR  AS 
AFRICA  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  118'  favoring  the  recogni- 
tion of  April  15  of  each  year  as  Africa 
Freedom  Day.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

tSee  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing, t 


AUTHORITY  TO  SELL  GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED BUREAU  OF  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS  ELECTRIC  AND 
TELEPHONE  LINES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  know,  vari- 
ous agenices  of  the  Federal  Grovernment 
operate  their  own  electric  and  telephone 
systems  in  isolated  areas.  During  the 
past  year,  I  have  discovered  that  the 
Federal  agencies  are  not  authorized  to 
expand  this  .service  to  accommodate  the 
general  public. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague  LMr.  Metcalf  I  and 
myself  when  the  Range  Telephone  Co- 
op. Inc.,  at  Forsyth.  Mont.,  made  an 
application  to  purchase  the  telephone 
.system  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
at  Lame  Deer,  Mont,  on  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation.  The  local  com- 
munity was  not  receiving  telephone 
service,  and  the  agency  switchboard  was 
not  being  used  to  capacity,  because  its 
.services  were  limited  to  the  local  Bureau 
offices  and  facilities. 

When  there  are  existing  utilities  and 
when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  service. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  per- 
mit the  utility  which  is  serving  the  im- 
mediate area  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase  of    the   existing   system,   so   that 
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new  telephone  or  electric  service  can  bo 
PiiVided  to  the  area.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  I  now  introduce,  on 
bthalf  of  my  colleague  and  myself,  will 
permit  the  sale  of  the  Federal  facilities 
now  oi>erate<:l  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

It  is  my  general  impression  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  sympa- 
thetic in  retiard  to  the  situation  that 
exists  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reser- 
vation, and  I  hope  the  Department  will 
be  able  to  exjjedite  its  report  on  thi.^ 
bill.  Favorable  consideration  of  this 
measure  will  permit  the  extension  of 
new  services  m  areas  that  now  are 
isolated. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressmnal 
Record  the  language  of  the  bill  and  three 
piccco  of  correspondence  whi-^h  are  nf 
direct  concern  in  this  matter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p>ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  do- 
jection.  the  bill  and  letters  will  be  print. -d 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1501)  to  autliorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract  fur 
the  sale,  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
or  relocation  of  Government-owned  elec- 
tric and  telephone  lines  and  oth?r  util- 
ity facilities  used  for  the  administration 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mansfizlo  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Metcalf",  was  received,  road 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
and  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Be  It  f'nartr'd  by  i)i p  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
RepresentJtnes  o/  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  tn  C^^ng-t^s  ansemblcd.  Except  for 
electric  utility  syrtema  constructed  and  op- 
erated as  a  part  <>{  an  Irrlpitlon  system,  the 
Secretiixy  of  the  Interior  is  auth  >rized  to 
contract  under  such  terms  and  c  ndltlons 
as  he  considers  to  be  In  th«  best  interest  of 
the  Federal  Guvcrument  for  the  sale,  opera- 
tion, muinten'^nr*'.  repairs,  or  rel<-)CHtl'in  <  f 
Government-owned  utllltle*  and  utility  ?,->- 
terns  ii.«ed  in  the  administration  of  tlie 
B'.reau  of  Ir.cli.ia   .\.Tiilrs. 

7  he  letters  presented  by  Mr  M.\ns- 
FiELD  are  as  follow.^: 

US    StNATE 
COMMPTTEEON  F  oai;li;N  RrLATinNS. 

August  17    1330 
Hon.  RocEJt  Ebnst 

Assistant   Secftar]/  of  the  Iiteriw.   Drpa't- 
mcnt  of  the  Interior.   W lahiv.gton.  DC. 

Df:\r  Mr  Ern->t  We  are  Informed  that  an 
appUcritiMU  h:\s  be<>n  submitted  hv  the 
Ra:i»?e  Telephone  Co-op,  Inc  .  Forsvth  Mont  . 
to  purchase  rt\e  Bureau  of  Indl.m  AtTtil.'s' 
telephon-  system  which  cpcrp.ti's  at  Lan.i^ 
Det-r.  M  nt  ,  on  the  Norlhera  Cheyenne 
Rc'ser'.  Htii  >n. 

As  you  kni  w.  there  Is  no  commercl.\l  tele- 
phone service  In  Lame  Deer  and  the  only 
telephone  system  Is  operated  by  the  Bureau 
for  Us  own  use.  Until  such  time  as  some 
otlier  company  tr  agency  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ply thl.s  Rervire  to  the  Bureau  there  Is  n  > 
alternuive.  We  now  understand  that  th-» 
R.ing.'  Telephone  Co-op.  Inc..  is  Investigating 
the  posfilf>i:ity  of  extending  their  lines  t.) 
serve  this  area  If  there  is  an  adequate  i:un.- 
ber  of  ttiteres'.ed  consumers.  Surveys  sh.-'*- 
that  service  to  the  agency  offlccs  Is  vital 
In  any  plan  which  would  bring  commerci.il 
telephone  service  to  Lame   Deer. 


Officers  of  the  Range  Telephone  C  >-i  p 
Inc  .  visited  our  offices  last  week  lUid  sUift-u 
that  they  were  Intere.sted  In  buying  the 
Bureau's  exchantje  and  Integrating  it  Int.. 
their  system  In  tlie  axea  Tl;e  uppi.catlon 
has  been  submitted  authorizing  this  pur- 
chase I'nd  Is  now  pending  bef  >re  the  Di- 
rector C)f  Property  and  M.m  igement  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  .^ccord'.n^  to 
our  Information  no  <  bjectlon.s  have  been 
made  In  the  field  rir  here  In  Washington 
Such  a  purcha.^e  appears  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  general  public  and  would 
promote  the  extension  of  telephone  service 
t^   more   iS'ln'ed   area.-; 

We  wou.d  appreciate  y<iur  checking  Into 
•ne  status  of  this  nppUc.itton  and  your 
russlstance  in  ex!>editl;;g  final  action  would 
be  most  appreciated  Telephone  service  Is 
widespread  In  the  rural  areas  of  Motitan.j 
but  this  area  within  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  still  remains  unserved  nn<J  the 
!  M  fli  inhabitant^"!  are  very  anxious  to  have 
telephone  service  made  avall.ible  to  them 
Thanking  you  and  vi*.»h  b»>ir  personal 
wi-hr.";    we  remain 

Smcere'.y  y  lur' 

jAvrs  E   M'  HR^Y 

U  "^     Sr-natnr 
MiKyr  M.^.NSFTtLD, 

V  ^     Sennlnr 
Lre  MrrCALF. 

M'-mber  of  Coiy-'  ■• 

I'  S    Ds  v^•^T^f^Nr  or  THr  Inttrior. 

Orrtcr.  or  tht  SecRrrAUT 
Washington    p  C     '^rptember  I  J,  19S0. 
H    :i    Mike  M^Nsricix) 
n  S   Se'^'ite 
ir  i.<hi':g'..ii    D  C 

Dear  Senator  Ms.nskifio  This  Is  In  rc- 
'P  .nsc  to  letter  dat^d  .\uj^;st  !7  1960  signed 
by  you.  Senator  MtJRRAY,  and  Conp'ressman 
:Aetc\lf.  which  roncertis  the  deaire  of  the 
Ranee  Telephone  Co-<.p  In.-  ,  Forsyth.  M  >nt  , 
to  purchiise  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs' 
♦eliphone  «y«tem  at  Lame  Deer,  Mont  ,  on 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reser*. ation 

It  Is  true  there  is  no  commercial  telephone 
s'rrvlce  In  Lame  Deer  a:id  such  service  is 
needed  It  Is  also  true  th-i.t  the  only  tele- 
phone syttem  there  Is  operated  by  the  Bureau 
for  Its  own  use:  and  it  Is  n<rt  authorized  t  > 
<=pend  Oovernnien'  funds  for  the  purporc  if 
cxpaiiclin^  this  service  to  accom.modate  the 
g'-Tieral  public.  The  logical  move,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  f  r  a  commercial  te!eph'.:ie  com- 
p  my  t'l  supply  the  servl.  e  n«t><ls  of  the 
iiureau  and  the  needs  of  the  general  public 

The  dlfOculty  we  face  is  Uic  fact  that  there 
Is  no  authority  to  d!-p<jsie  of  a  serviceable 
utility  system  when  there  Ls  a  continuing 
need  for  the  service  by  the  Peder  tl  agenrv 
Auth<irlty  exists  only  to  dl«p<'Be  f>f  pro{)erty 
no  lonuer  required 

We  do  bel.eve  th.it  m  such  case*,  and  this 
U  uot  Uic  oiily  Bureau  utlUty  with  these  clr- 
cutnst.ances.  we  .'.hould  have  authority  to 
negotiate  salJs  when  there  would  be  a  result- 
ant benefit  to  the  Oo-,  ernm.ent  and  to  the 
g-neral  public  Tn  th.it  end  we  are  planning 
t  >  seek  let,':-;Iatlon  In  the  next  scMlon  of  Con- 
gress which  will  authorize  such  dlKp<:8.Us 
Until  we  obtain  such  authority  we  feel  there 
i.s  no  w  ly  this  tra:uja>:lluQ  cm  be  cousum- 
mated.  It  Is  regretted  that  our  reply  must 
be  unfavorable 

An    Identical    reply    U    going    to    Senatt^r 
Murray  njjd  Cot.gre&snian  Mm  <Lr 
Slncerc'.y  yijurs 

Et.MER  F    B>NN»TT 

Under  SccrctuTj  of  the  Interior. 
U  S    Department  or  the  Interior. 

OrrK   E  OF   Tllr  SKRt-TARY. 

W  :   'itngtnn    D  C  .  March  28.  1961 
H   n   Mike  Mansfield. 
I'  .5    Srrifit''. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dkar    Senator    Mansfikuj      In    answer    ••. 
your   letter   of   January   Jl.    you   are   advis.d 


that  the  ti-leplione  j.ystcir,  ul  I,.i:nr  livvr. 
Mont  .  Is  not  excess  to  Uie  needs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  there/ure  can- 
not be  dl.sp'>.sed  of  without  spe<lal  legislnUon 

We  are  pieujM;cl  U>  bt  able  to  inform  you 
th.it  the  BurtMu  n  'W  h.i.s  an  exre.ss  line 
rutmlng  from  .^sliland.  Moi.t  ,  to  I«imc  Deer 
M  'It  ri.i.s  ;i!ie  w.ll  be  dl.sposed  of  by  ;».(• 
IlUT'' lU  s  urea  office  In  BllUngs.  Mont,  \r. 
accordance  with  existing  regulations  Hy 
acquisition  of  this  line,  the  Range  Telephone 
Coofxratlve.  Inc  .  will  be  able  to  providi- 
dial  service  to  the  residents  of  Lame  Deer 
iminediattly  I'  is  hoped  that  ditposal  ol 
t!,e  line  Iroin  A.-.hlnnd  t>j  I-aine  Deer  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ii.dl.m  Aflair-.  VHU  result  In  plione 
service  being  m  -de  available  to  the  residents 
Of  Lame  Deer  without  del.ay 

In  accordance  with  your  reciucst  there  u 
eaciosed  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  wliich 
would  provide  authority  fr  the  disposition 
of  the  system  at  Ijune  Dc  r  V.e  liave  drafted 
this  bill  broad  enough  to  cover  all  utiier  sinu- 
Ur  utility  systems  operated  by  the  Bure.iu 
At  the  preent  time  t!ie  Bureau  has  p.  rhaps 
six  or  eight  hys-em^  that  are  similar  'o  the 
clrc'.imstarues  surrounding  I.«ame  Deer  .^s 
ctKjpera  lives  and  utility  companies  move 
closer  Ul  reservations,  others  will  develop 
and  the  Bureau  should  have  the  atithority  to 
act  when  these  commercial  companies  are 
In  a  poilfioa  to  provide  a  utility  service  to 
the  general  public  around  .an  Indian  reser- 
Tfttlon  and  disp  wtttl  n  of  the  system  is  in  tlie 
Interest  of    ti.e  CJu. erumen* . 

The  drall  h.u.  been  prepared  jis  a  dr<4f;ing 
service,  and  I  am  s'.ire  you  undrrsland  that 
because  It  ha.s  no*  been  clei^red  tlirongh  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Btidget  It  is  submitted  with- 
out commitment  from  the  Department 

The  encloBures  with  yo\ir   letter  are  being 
returned    an<l   a  ropy    of    t'.Ls    letter   is    b«-iiig 
'r::*  to  .Senator  MricALr 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A   Carveii    Jr  , 
Assi.ito^\:  Secte!  ■' ,  ,.t  the  Inteiiur. 


IROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  KXCISE  TAX 
ON  PASSENGER  TOAVEL  AND  LO- 
CAL TELEPHUNE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Prt-idmt  I  ip.tro- 
ducc,  for  appropiiale  reference,  a  bill 
to  repeal  tho  tax  on  general  tilet)hor.e 
s«rv:ce  and  iho  tax  on  tran.^portation 
of  persons 

The  ACTINr,  PPF:sif)FNT  pro  ten.- 
pore  'I  lit-  l).:i  v\;;I  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  reforred 

The  bill  'S  1505'  tc  repeal  the  ta.x  on 
general  telephone  scnicc  and  the  la.\ 
on  tran.sportation  of  persons,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mupse,  was  received,  riad  twice 
by  lt,s  title,  and  referred  to  the  Cornmit- 
tve  on  Finance 

Mr.  MO!:SK  Mr  Pre.-^ident.  this 
mea.sure  wUl  repeal,  effective  the  Hrst 
month  after  enactment.  Uie  10  percent 
excise  tax  on  pa5.senser  travel,  and  the 
10  percent  tax  on  local  telephone  service. 

Both  taxes  weie  ImiHis^vl  durinr'  time 
of  war  not  simply  for  m mey-rai'^ing 
purposes,  but  primarily  to  discourage 
wartime  u.se  of  limited  tran.sportation 
and  CL-mmunication  facilities. 

I  he  latter  purpose  is  no  Iijiuier  ap- 
plicable, and  there  are  ample  ways  of 
raiiini;  the  revenue  from  nioro  equitable 
sources.  ']  he.se  excise  taxes  are  unfair 
to  tliose  uho  mu.^t  pay  theni.  and  are 
a  Very  heavy  burden  upon  the  industries 
they  affect 

Both  .should  l>e  dropiM^l  In  their 
etiLin  tv. 
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VOTING  RESPONSIBILITY  SHOULD 
BE  EXTENDED  TO  18-YKAR- 
OLD  CITIZENS ;  CONSTITUTION 
SHOULD  BE  AMENDED 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President. 
w  hen  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  introduced  a  resolution 
more  than  18  years  ago  to  amend  the 
Constitution  and  extend  voting  rights  to 
18 -year-olds.  My  interest  in  this  matter 
has  not  abated  during  the  almost  two 
decades  which  have  Intervened.  On 
March  29,  1960,  I  presented  Senate  Joint 
liesolution  179  for  tliis  purpose.  Senator 
BvRD  of  West  Virginia  joined  me  In  In- 
troduction of  the  measure  to  amend  the 
Con.'^lltution  to  provide  for  such  voting. 

It  is  gratifyini?,  therefore,  to  observe 
that  this  concern  is  shared  by  other 
Members  of  this  body,  and  particularly 
by  our  able  colleafrues,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefattver], 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kfating  1  and  the  leader  of  the  minority, 
the  eloquent  junior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKsENl — each  of  whom  has  in- 
dependently submitted  such  a  resolu- 
tion during  thus  session  of  Congrress. 

I  shall  not  presume  upon  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  relate  the  argu- 
ments which  are  well  knowTi  to  all  of  us. 
However.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  more 
than  pa.s.sing  interest  and  value  to  sum- 
jnarize  the  actions  cf  the  individual 
States  In  this  field,  and  to  note  the  pres- 
ent status  of  age  requirements  that  pre- 
vail in  the  various  States. 

ALASKA   AND  HAWAII  ACT 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  mere  coincidence 
or  an  accident  of  history  that  the  two 
States  most  recently  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  hence  the  two  which  have 
achieved  statehood  under  distinctively 
modern  conditions  of  education  and 
communication,  are  among  the  few  with 
voting  limitations  of  less  than  21  years. 
The  State  of  Alaska  entered  the  Union 
under  a  con.stitution  approved  by  a  2-to- 
1  majority  which  c.'^tabli.'^hcd  the  voting 
age  at  19  years  or  above.  During  the 
same  year  our  friends  in  Hawaii  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  under  a  constitu- 
tion which  provided  for  voting  at  the  age 
of  20  or  above. 

However,  the  first  State  to  take  posi- 
tive action  in  this  field  was  the  State  of 
Georgia,  which  lowered  the  voting  age 
to  18  by  referendum  in  1943.  The  State 
of  Kentucky,  after  several  inconclusive 
efforts  In  the  legislature  during  the 
forties  and  early  fifties,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  is.sue  put  to  a  ref- 
erendum ttst.  and  in  1955  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  voted  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18. 

This  is  the  roster  of  the  States,  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  where  a  voting  age  of  less 
than  21  prevails.  But  it  is  not  an  ac- 
curate Index  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
other  Individual  States,  nor  is  it  an  ade- 
quate ga^'e  of  the  interest  and  senti- 
ment amone  the  American  people  in 
favor  of  lowering  the  voting  age. 

Since  October  21,  1942,  when  I  first 
submitted  my  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  354) 
in  the  other  body — a  time  which  I  use 
as  a  benchmark  simply  because  it  re- 
lates to  my  own  actions  in  this  field — all 
but  three  of  the  States  have  taken  some 
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legislative  action  to  lower  the  voting  age, 
many  of  them  having  made  repeated  ef- 
forts. And  in  no  less  than  14  States — 
according  to  a  study  performed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress — measures  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  have  passed  in  at 
least  one  house  of  the  legislature.  In 
three  States — Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tennessee — such  measures  have 
passed  both  houses,  but  have  failed  for 
lack  of  meeting  other  requirements  of 
the  amendment  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  1  addi- 
tional minute,  since  there  are  few  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  make  speeches? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  is  granted  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

TWENTT-THIRD    AMENDMENT    IS    RATIFIED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  These  actions  have 
been  taken.  Mr.  President,  without  bene- 
fit of  the  added  momentum  which  would 
accrue  if  there  were  a  national  move- 
ment to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution. 
We  have  recently  seen  how  effective  such 
an  effort  can  be  in  the  record  time  in 
which  the  23d  amendment  was  ratified 
by  the  States. 

Gratifying  though  it  is  to  see  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  their  plight  was  no 
less  real  or  urgent  than  that  of  the  mil- 
lions of  18  to  21  year  olds  who  bear  so 
msmy  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship without  this  most  essential  preroga- 
tive. It  is,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  cor- 
recting this  inequity  that  I  submit  this 
resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  and 
extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older. 

I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  ap- 
propriately referred  and  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received,  appro- 
priately referred,  and,  without  objection, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  71) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself,  and  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  (Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"Article  — 

"SscTiON  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State 
on  account  of  age.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 


"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  lnoj)eratlve 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF   1961— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24.  1961.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pastore  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1434)  to  ef- 
fectuate and  enforce  the  constitutional 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators) on  March  24.  1961. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER 
INTERESTS  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  24,  1961,  the  names  of 
Senators  Long  of  Missouri,  Pastore. 
Young  of  Ohio,  Metcalf.  Morse,  Hart, 
Douglas,  Proxmire,  Gruening,  McGee, 
Randolph,  Cooper,  Pell,  and  Bartlett 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  115)  to  create 
the  Select  Committee  on  Consumer  In- 
terests, submitted  by  Mrs.  Neuberger,  on 
March  24,  1961. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 
Address    entitled    "Medical    Care    for    the 
Aged."  delivered  by  Senator  Bennett  before 
the    Harvard    Medical     School,     at    Boston. 
Mass.,  on  January  27.  1961; 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE   LATE    SENATOR 
JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  tribute  to  my  late  colleague,  Senator 
James  E.  Murray,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Walter  W.  Heller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  TRiBtTE  by  Walter  W.  Heller 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  former  Senator  James  E.  Murray 
of  Montana.  Senator  Murray's  record  of 
devoted  service  to  his  country,  which  he 
served  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury as  an  eloquent,  energetic,  wise,  and 
dedicated  Memljer  of  the  Senate,  is  an  In- 
spiring one.  His  passionate  concern  with  the 
elimination  of  social  Injustice  was  respon- 
sible for  the  series  of  legislative  proposals, 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  linked. 

High  among  these  Is  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  He,  more  than  any  other  single 
person,  was  the  builder  of  this  act.  He 
sponsored  it.  He  was  responsible  fcM-  the 
basic  policy  decisions  which  engendered  It. 
His  conviction  and  energy  were  crucial  in 
transforming  the  Idea  behind  the  act  Into  a 
specific  legislative  proposal,  and  bis  courage 
and  unwavering  faith  were  instrumental  In 
shepberding  the  act  Into  law. 
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It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  serve  :us  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  AdvUcrs, 
which  waa  created  by  this  act.  I  know  that 
I  .tm  Joined  by  my  colleagrues  on  the  Council 
past  and  present.  In  expressing  our  real 
sense  of  personal  loss  at  the  passing  <>f  this 
c"ura*;e<jU.->  and  dedicated  legislator 


RONALD  W.  MAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
ha.s  come  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  newspapermen  sta- 
tioned m  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Ronald  May,  of 
the  Madison  Capital  Times.  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  other  newspapers,  pa.s.sed  away 
suddenly  this  morning. 

Mr.  May  had  the  reputatioiA  uf  beiim 
a  tiood  reporter.  When  he  KOt  onto  a 
story,  he  followed  it  through  to  Its  logical 
conclusion.  In  doing  so,  he  stepped  on 
people's  toes:  but  he  always  s*Tmod  to  b» 
able  to  achieve  his  objective. 

It  IS  with  regret  that  I  announce  that 
this  fine  journalist  and  outstandint;  re- 
porter passed  away  this  morning  at  the 
asje  of  38. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  condolences  to  the  family  of  Mr 
Mav 


ALASKAS   NEWLY  PROJECTED 
MARINE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr  GRL^ENING.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  general  election  in  Alaska,  last 
November,  the  people  of  Alaska  approved 
four  bond  issues. 

One  was  for  a  .u'ymnasium  and  powi  i  - 
plant  for  our  excellent  University  of 
Alarka.  a  lan-l-grant  college  a  f>-.\  mile.s 
west  of  Fairbanks. 

Another  bond  issue  was  for  a  voca- 
tional boardinn  school  north  of  thr 
Yukon. 

A  thud  was  for  the  development  oi 
airports   throughout  Alaska. 

The  fourth,  in  the  amount  of  $^2^^  mil- 
lion, was  for  two  ferry  system.s  and  hul;- 
ways. 

It  is  of  the  last  that  I  wush  to  .say  a 
few  words.  The  State  legislature,  which 
now  IS  concluding  its  third  annual  s»>v- 
siou,  implemented  this  bond  i.s.sue  vol.- 
by  appropriate  legislative  action  Eii;ht- 
een  million  dollars  will  go  toward  thf 
two  fierry  systems.  Five  million  dollar-, 
will  go  for  roads.  Actually,  it  would  b. 
correct  to  .say  that  the  entin-  amount 
will  be  rxprnded  on  highways,  for  tiir 
tAo  feiiy  .systems  have  been  aptly  re- 
ferred to  as  marine  hiithways.  which  is. 
indeed,  what  they  are. 

Alaska  coa.st  is  a  fragmented  on,'  I' 
consists  of  both  rugged  mainland  .slioie- 
lines  and  thousands  of  islands.  Indeed 
.southeastern  Alaska,  the  narrow  300- 
mile  so-called  panhandle,  which  extend.s 
northwesterly  along  the  upper  end  of  the 
famou.s  Inside  Passage,  is.  in  addition 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  precipitous  main- 
land indented  by  deep,  canvon-hke 
tiords.  also  an  archipelago.  It  consi.sts 
of  hundreds  of  islands,  .some  of  very 
substantial  .size  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  north-.south  land 
highway  over  this  loigged  terrain.  But 
through  the  islands  thread  magnilicent 
v^aterways — the  famed  Inside  Passage. 
with  Its  ramifications — passing  through 
.s«jme  of  the  most  beautiful  scenerv  on 


earth.     Liirge  ca:   ifrries  are  the  answer 
to  this  problem 

A  similar  situatiun  exi.sts  farther 
we^t.  where  the  island  of  Kodiak  about 
the  size  of  Puerto  Rico — is  .s«'paraled  by 
the  deep  waters  of  Shehkof  Strait.s  from 
the  mainland  The  fishiii-;  town  of 
Seldovia.  at  the  southwestern  end  of  thf 
Kenai  Penm.sula.  although  on  the  main- 
land. IS,  like  .so  many  other  Alaskan  com- 
munitws.  not  a(.ce.s.sib!e  by  hi^;huay  A 
ferry  from  Anchorage,  connectliv-;  these 
IX)ints.  and  perhap.s  other.s.  uill  supply 
flu-  tiansix)!  tation  that  is  now  lackiiv 
except  for  an  .service 

Kodiak  Island  is  entitled  to  .nui  nerds 
more  than  air  trunsiwrtation  Except 
for  an  occasional  fiemhter.  it  has  no 
maritime  service  It  houses  the  head- 
quarte.s  of  the  17th  Naval  Drstiict  and 
of  the  Alaska  Sea  Frontier.  It  contains 
the  oldest  community  in  Alaska,  at  least 
in  historic  time.s — one  uhieli  dates  fiom 
the  closing  days  of  the  18th  ctiUiiiy 
when  it  was  settled  by  the  Rus.skuls  It 
is  the  centj'r  of  the  import^mt  and  re- 
cently developed  kmi'  crab  industry 
These  crustaceans  are  uiant  in  size,  the 
larger  specimens  mea.sure  over  5  feet 
across,  and  their  meat  has  found  ready 
acceptance  as  a  delicacy  throtiuhowt  uu; 
Nation. 

Kodiak  Is  al.so  fame<l  for  its  e. re.it 
brown  bear,  the  lareest  carnivoie  on 
earth,  and  for  years  an  .ittr.tclion  lf> 
big-same  hunters  Kfxliak  is  develop- 
ing a  beef  cattle  industry,  for  which  it.s 
mild  w  inUM-  climate,  caused  by  the  warm 
Japan  current,  us  particularly  |)ropitiou.s 

The  new  ferry  sy.stem.s  will  L;reatly  in- 
crease the  accessibility  of  all  ptirts  of 
Ala.ska.  Today,  virtually  the  only  iniiies-s 
or  egres.s  i.s  by  air  Pa.s.senk:er  .service 
on  the  only  US  steamship  line  from 
Seattle  to  Alaska  Wius  suspendfxl  m  19.'i4 
Several  excellent  crui.s«-  .ships  come  up 
the  Inside  Pa.ss.ige  duimg  the  summe; 
months,  likewise,  once  a  week  .v  Cma- 
ciian  Pacific  ves.sel  makes  the  tup 

But  exjK'i  lence  ha.s  sho'Au  cleail>  m 
recfiu  ye.irs  tli.it  many  .Americans  would 
like  to  travel  by  automobile  fiom  then 
homes  in  the  48  lower  States  to  Alaska 
The  ?^outheast(  in  ferry  will  enable  them 
to  go  directly  bv  hii;hwav  to  Prince  Hn- 
\n-v{  Bnri.sh  Columbia.  pa:s.sing  on  their 
w.iv  throu::h  our  scenic  Northwest  and 
t.Me  Canadi.m  Ro<-kies  The  sr)iuhea.st- 
e'.n  .Maska  fenv  sy-lem  \<.:!1  begin  at 
Prince  Ruin-it.  and  will  take  the  cars 
and  piis.sen"ers  aboard  It  will  slop 
noitlibound  ai  K»tchikaii.  Wiaimell 
Peteisbuik;  .sifka  Juneaij  Haines,  and 
.skaiiwav  E.ieh.  of  thei,e  sou'hea.stern 
.Ma.ska  coastal  t(jwns  contains  much  to 
.ittiact  visitors  They  cm  take  then 
car.s  ofT  m  eacli  see  the  sight,s,  and  await 
the  next  ferry,  or  they  can  travel  on 
through  to  Haines  or  Skagway  both 
superb  in  their  scenei-v  At  Hames  near 
the  north  end  of  the  terminal  tlord  of 
the  Inside  Pa.ssage.  known  a.s  Lynn 
Canal,  the  Haines  cutofT  will  permit 
them  to  drive  their  cars  to  thf  Ala.ska 
Highway  and  ov»t  it  into  western 
.Alaska 

Reentenni;  Ala.sk. i  over  the  Ala.ska 
Highway,  they  can  pioceed  noithwest- 
ward  t«  Fairbanks  They  can  take  an 
alluiing  side  trip  over  the  Taylor  High- 
w.iv  to  E:u;Ie   on  the  shore  of  the  mighty 


Yukon,  or  thi  \  can  swiiiu:  southward 
over  t;;e  Tok  cutoff,  skirting  the  giant 
Wranuell  Mountains,  and  into  the  .scenic 
Glenn  Higliway  with  alternative  routes 
to  VaUie/  on  the  Pacific  or  to  Alaska's 
metroiKjlis,  .Anchoiaue  Or  they  can 
continue  up  the  Alaska  Hmhway  to  Big 
Delta,  and  strike  souliiward  on  the  Ricli- 
aid.son  Hit4hway  to  the  Denali  Hiuhwa.\ 
which,  lead.>  tla  m  diiectly  into  Mount 
McKinlev  Nation. il  I'.iik  where  90  more 
mi!'-,  of  hmhwas  within  the  park  lead 
tiiem  to  .spectacul.ir  views  of  the  mon- 
arch of  llie  Noith  American  Continent 
LM).:inO-f(K)t   Mount  McKinley 

<  >r,  alui  proceeding  aloni.',  the  CJlenn 
Hi  ihway  to  Anchorage  they  may  pa.vs 
tlnoijgh  li  to  Seward,  on  Resurrection 
Bav.  oi  diveiue  along  the  Taylor  HiKh- 
va\  .III.)  the  Keiiai  Peninsula  Or  they 
may  fioiii  .Anchorage  take  their  cars 
on  I  he  ferry  to  Kodiak 

Kverywluie  the.s«'  vi.silor.s  will  .see 
.scenic  beauty  beyond  compare,  the  un- 
six)iled  wonders  of  the  last  frontier, 

I  he  new  projected  ferry  system.s — the 
mai  me  highways — will  make  all  this  pos- 
sible, and  will  permit  the  visitors  to  re- 
turn to  then  homes  by  a  different  route— 
the  Ala-ska  Hiuhway.  which  will  take 
them  back  home  through  Canada  Or 
they  can  reverse  the  process — driving  up 
over  the  Aliuska  Highway,  and  returning 
after  their  vacalion.s  m  Alaska  by  wa.\ 
of  Hauie.s  and  the  .southeastern  Alaska 
feiry   to  Prince  RuiXMt 

This  |)i()]ected  ferry  system  will  make 
tlie  mo.-t  beautiful  .scenery  on  the  North 
Ame!  lean  Continent  and  the  unique 
wildlife  re.stjurces  of  Alaska  readily  avail- 
able to  tho«e  who  wish  to  drive  to  Alaska 
and  savor  of  the  friendly  hospitality  of 
the  last  frontier  For  tho.se  who  have 
not  visitj-d  the  49th  State,  it  will  be  an 
unforief t.ible  experience 
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I  .MIS   AMERICA  REPORTS   BY  SEN 
ATOR        AIKEN        AND       SENATOR 
MORSE 

M:  MAN.SFIELD  Mr  President,  in 
the  March  1961  i.ssue  of  the  ForeiRii 
Service  Journal  appears  an  article  en- 
titled A  Footnote  to  Recent  History 
I  he  aiticle  was  wiitten  by  L  D  Mallory 
and  in  it  leferences  are  made  to  the  re- 
ixjiis  prepaied  by  the  .Senator  from  Ver- 
mont Mr  Aiken  .  who  at  this  time  i.- 
the  ActiiiK  Presid'-nt  pro  lemix)re  of  the 
.Senate,  and  the  .S<naloi  from  oreRoi; 
.Ml  Morse '.  as  :i  lesult  of  then  trips  to 
so\uh  Amei  ica  In  the  article  much  i.-^ 
said  concernini;  the  reports  prepared  b\ 
thn.v  two  Senators,  and  reference  is 
m.ule  to  the  f.ict  that  both  of  them  will 
oe  benchmarks  in  our  i  elation.ships  with 
I  at  in  .\mri  ica 

Be<au.se   of   th.c   p'Mtinence   and   time 
ime.ss   of    the   aiticle.    I    ask    unanimoii.^ 
con.s«-nt  that  it  be  printetl  at  this  point  ir. 
tlie  Rfiord 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  lollows 

Kr  'III    'hp    KurelRn   .S<'r'.  ice   Journal 

.VUrch  1961  1 

\   h     iT.viTE    rn   Km  i.NT   IIi.'>roKr 

(  B-.  L   D   Miilloryi 

TliP    "diurnal   s<  lence"   of   eo<)noniic»   la  nii 

'.Uf    ver^r    of    ye',    ,-inolhcr    reiouchUig     re- 


shaping, and  remodeling.  It  Is  scarcely  9 
ye.irs  since  a  book  entitled  "The  Big  Change" 
g.iincd  wide  currency  by  culling  attention  to 
a  revolution  that  had  taken  place  In  ba^lc 
conc(>ptfl  of  American  bvslnesa,  Industry,  and 
Imance.  It  seems  safe,  nevertheless,  to  pre- 
dict that  we  are  now  seeing  the  beginning 
of  a  new  shift  in  emphasis  and  approach  to 
America's  concepts  of  economic  productivity. 
Until  recently,  what  was  termed  "social  in- 
frastructure" was  not  eligible  for  financing 
as  part  of  economic  development.  Now, 
m>>re  and  more,  it  Is  becoming  respectable 
to  consider  financing  some  programs  of  so- 
ci.il  development  as  uecessftry  for  a  healthy 
economy 

t^oon  there  will  be  dissertations  on  the 
origins  of  the  new  trend  and  fine-spun  argu- 
ments of  rationale.  Factors  now  Included 
In  the  somewhat  esoteric  catchall  term  of 
•social  infrastructure"  will  be  worked  over 
as  Import. int  components  of  economics.  One 
1.S  Impelled  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  to 
future  analysts  to  point  out  to  them  in- 
fluence I  hey  might  otherwise  overlook  when 
they  shufTle  through  contemporary  head- 
lines and  commentaries  on  the  chain  of 
events  we  h.ive  witnes-scd  In  recent  years. 

In  this  ino(Kl.  the  opinion  Is  ventured 
that,  at  least  as  fur  as  the  Government  of  the 
Unit<^d  .States  Is  concerned,  two  reports  pre- 
pared by  Senat^irs  AiKrN  and  Moksx  sifter 
sepurafe  trips  to  Latin  America  In  1969  fur- 
nished the  initial  Impulses  for  changes  In 
off.' lal-level  thinking  aiid  policies  that  set 
In  motion  the  trend  mentioned  above.'  Be- 
fore tho.se  reports  were  i^.-^ued.  agencies  In 
international  flnnece  had  held  that  develop- 
ment Comes  only  in  terms  of  Increased  out- 
put or  productivity  and  that,  therefore,  loans 
should  not  be  concluded  for  other  purposes. 
Our  foreign  uUl  progriun  w.is  administered 
in  this  spirit.  Kinph.asls  wiis  placed  on  di- 
rect results  from  incre.ise  In  production  of 
giKxls  and  rise  in  gro.ss  national  product,  al- 
though except  lulls  were  made,  as  In  expendi- 
tures for  lechnlc.il  assistance  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  and  sanitation.  Loans 
in  such  fields  its  hjiLslng  were  vetoed  as  not 
consistent  with  accepted  theory  concerning 
the  bjAcs  fur  development.  Now,  economic 
pui.dils  seem  to  have  reviewed  their  think- 
ing. Tl.ey  are  beginning  to  define  housing 
as  being  productive  because  workers  who  are 
Inadequ-itely  housed  cannot  give  a  full 
meusure  of  effort.  Signs  arc  already  at  hand 
that,  by  extension,  a  sUnihir  view  will  soon 
be  t.iken  toward  health,  educational,  and 
other  social  fartnrs  I  believe  it  Is  fair  to 
trace  this  evolution  of  thinking  in  the  execu- 
tive bran.h  to  tjuestlons  risked  of  the  lending 
agencies  by  Members  of  Congress.  If  I  re- 
ni<  mb«-r  corre<  t'.y,  it  was  not  until  thereafter 
that  the  agencies  began  to  enterUiln  requests 
for  fo.'olgn  lo  ;r.s  on  housing. 

Taking  the  renatorlal  re[X)rts  as  a  point 
of  departure,  the  sequence  cf  events  has  been 
nothing  short  of  dram.itlc.  Early  In  1960,  a 
parti. il  aw,Tk*i:ing  to  the  shaky  social  sub- 
structure of  many  governments  In  Latin 
An, erica  took  pl.xce  in  the  United  States. 
lie.isoniiig  on  the  .'-ubjcct  co\  cred  a  wide 
rni.ge  of  attitudes  Tlierc  were  those  who 
s.iw.  ye'  liui  i.o'  believe;  those  who  did  not 
sec  at  all.  and  tho.se  who  did  sec  and  believed 
that  wide  disp.iritles  in  the  socl.il  fabric  of 
m.my  countries  In  the  hemisphere  threat- 
ened tlic  institutions  of  ih.e  Americas. 

ITie  force  of  this  third  group's  convictions 
w.i.-i  largely  rc.^P'  iisible  for  the  new  depar- 
ture taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
C"> -vernment  when,  on  July  11.  President 
El  enh  'wer  annoimced  from  Newport.  R.I., 
a  '■s<x-lal  development  plan"  addressed  to 
L,atln  America  in  which  It  w.\s  provided  that 
financial  aid  lo  c^ipc  with  cert.iin  social  prob- 


Ri  por'  of  Senator  Gfdrci;  D    Aiken  on  a 
Bttidy  ml.sslon,  Feb  2.  1960 

Report  of  Senator  Watnk  Morse  on  a  study 
mission,  Feb  20,  19G0. 


lems  could  be  extended  to  countries  willing 
to  participate.  Congress  opened  the  way 
for  Implementing  this  plan  when,  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1960,  It  pMissed  authorizing  leglsl.i- 
tlon  for  a  $500  million  social  development 
fund.  In  September,  at  the  hemisphcrewide 
meeting  on  economic  questions  held  In 
Bogota,  Colombia,  the  U.S.  delegation  ad- 
vanced the  President's  plan.  It  was  enthu- 
siastically received  and,  foU'wing  some  ne- 
gotiation and  drafting  changes,  adopted  as 
the  Act  of  BogotA.  The  act  is  signally  Im- 
portant. To  put  it  mildly,  new  ground  wa.<5 
broken  by  our  Government's  willingness  to 
extend  aid  abroad  for  social  infrastructure. 
and  by  hemispheric  acceptance  of  the  need 
to  act  on  social  reforms. 

The  act  has  four  main  sections:  The  first 
related  to  measures  for  social  Improvement. 
the  second  to  the  creation  of  a  special  fund 
for  social  development,  the  third  lo  measures 
for  economic  development,  and  the  fourth 
to  multilateral  cooperation  lor  social  and 
economic  progress. 

Implicit  In  this  agreement  is  the  engage- 
ment of  the  several  countries  to  undertake 
steps  to  make  the  program  workable.  This 
may  prove  to  be  the  crux  of  the  matter.  It 
does  no  good  to  plan  on  Improved  land  use, 
for  example,  when  land  titles  are  not  clear  or 
even  unavailable.  In  the  same  field  of  land 
use.  the  incidence  of  the  tax  burden  may  be 
determinant,  and  require  adjustment  In 
basic  legislation. 

Latin  America's  new-found  willingneEs  to 
undertalce  long-needed  reforms  and  to  bring 
about  social  changes  stems  from  recognition 
of  the  same  facts  that  prompted  the  United 
States  to  prophase  a  social  development  pro- 
gram for  Latin  America.  Tlie  first,  the  sim- 
ple unvarnished  fact  Is  that,  like  It  or  not, 
change  will  come;  that.  If  It  does  not  come 
by  planned  orderly  evolution,  it  will  be  Im- 
posed by  violent  revolution.  The  second  Is 
that,  as  they  are  now  constituted,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America  cannot,  from 
their  own  resources,  hope  to  promote  evolu- 
tion at  a  pace  capable  of  satisfying  the  fast- 
mounting  aspirations  of  their  peoples. 

At  Bogota  other  countries  inquired  anx- 
iously whether  the  program  was  a  one-shot 
affair.  The  chief  U.S.  delegate.  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dillon,  Indicated 
that  additional  assistance  would  be  forth- 
coming In  the  future.  Tlierefore,  passage 
by  our  Congress  of  appropriating  legislation 
to  enable  the  Act  of  Bogota  to  get  underway 
Is  awaited  by  the  other  cour.tries  of  the 
hemisphere  with  a  marked  sense  of  urgency. 

At  Bogota,  decision  was  also  made  to  have 
a  separate  entity,  the  new  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  administer  as  a  trustee 
the  major  portion  of  the  funds  to  become 
available.  This  unusual  feature  in  Inter- 
national arrangements  appears  to  have  been 
signally  fortunate.  A  regional  org.in  that 
will  administer  funds  along  agreed  lines 
should,  by  removing  the  United  States  and 
Latin  American  governments  from  the  Im- 
mediate scene  of  negotiations,  reduce  the 
frictions  Eure  to  arise  recurrently  over  the 
question  of  whether  a  given  cour.try  Is  doing 
Its  part.  It  nuist  be  evident  that  unless  real, 
visible,  and  efTccti'.e  efforts  arc  m.ide  by  all, 
our  Congress  cannot  be  expe-ted  to  continue 
making  appropriations  for  the  program. 
Also,  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
of  Bogota  program  will,  for  some  time,  re- 
main as  urgent  ai;d  essential  c'\s  the  day  the 
act  was  adopted.  The  considerable  history 
of  cooperation  by  the  hemisph.erc  coutitrlcs 
in  the  Organization  of  American  ."^tates  gives 
reason  for  optimifm  about  the  functioning 
of  the  new  B.mk.  A  regional  International 
organization  of  its  typo  was  probably  a  pre- 
requisite to  acccptriiicc  and  administration 
of  the  social  program.  Without  the  history 
of  hemispheric  cooperation,  the  Act  of  Bo- 
got4  probably  would  not  have  been  adopted 
unanimously  by  those  Joinit-.g:  that  is.  by 
all  countries  e.xct  pt  Cuba  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


TJ.c  free  countries  of  the  Americas  thus 
enter  the  spring  of  1961  armed  with  a  brave 
new  concept.  The  United  States  is  sincere 
In  its  desire  to  make  It  work.  Forward- 
looking  statesmen  In  Latin  America  are  al- 
most desperately  anxious  for  it  to  work,  and 
to  work  quickly.  The  Inter- American  De- 
ve:opmc::t  Eink  staff  will  do  Its  polynatlonal 
beet.  Doubt.";  admittedly  exist  In  some  minds 
ns  to  whether  traditional  Inertia  in  several 
countries  can  be  overcome  by  these  new 
hopes  and  plans.  Privileges  have  seldom 
been  nbandoiieti  except  under  pressure  of 
strong  me.'ujurcs.  Perhaps  argument  and 
persuasion  will  now  succeed  better  than  in 
the  pajt  because  they  will  acquire  cogency 
from  conEclo'iKueFs  of  the  forces  now  ram- 
p.^nt  in  the   world. 

To  return  now  to  my  hint  to  future 
analysts,  to  the  "footnote  to  history,"  I  would 
add  a  few  comments  about  those  responsi- 
ble for  this  profound  policy  change.  Even 
a  brief  exposure  to  Washington  bureaucracy 
teaches  that  hardly  ever  is  one  man,  and 
seldom  are  only  few  persons,  resjxinslble  for 
a  given  event  or  chain  of  events.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  oversimplify,  and  so  mis- 
lead future  historians.  Many  in  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  Department  appreciated 
the  urgency  of  problems  of  social  develop- 
ment In  most  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  longed  for  a  chance  to  move  to  resolve 
them.  However,  In  the  system  as  It  has  oper- 
ated, their  several  Judgments  were  not  syn- 
thesized Into  positions  or  policy.  For  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  they  remained  mute. 
Credit,  therefore,  for  taking  the  lead  in  stat- 
ing the  problems  and  for  making  the  Issues 
clear  and  public,  belongs  to  the  legislative 
branch.  The  Aiken  and  Morse  reports  were 
benchmarks.  Wide  appreciation  Is  due  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  shown  by  Sen- 
ator MANsriELX).  Respectful  note  should  be 
taken  of  the  concrete  proposals  of  Senator 
Smathers.  The  list  of  credits  due  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  does  not,  of  couise,  close 
with  these  names. 

There  was,  and  is.  one  person  to  be  espe- 
cially singled  out  for  this  whole  new  depar- 
ture in  international  relations;  and  he  was 
not  In  the  Government.  Insights  and  ap- 
preciations gained  from  his  first  trip  through 
South  America  In  1953  and  subsequent 
travel  into  1960  gave  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower 
the  Information  which  he  talked  over  from 
time  to  time  with  his  brother,  the  Chief 
Executive.  This  dramatic  departure  in  di- 
plomacy, economics,  foreign  aid  policy,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  it,  that  bears  the 
Imprint  of  President  Elsenhower,  wsis  pointed 
out  to  him  primarily  by  Dr.  Elsenhower.  It 
is  now  being  based  upon  a  deep  conscious- 
ness of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Congress.  One 
paragraph  of  the  statement  made  at  Bogota 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  should   be  repeated: 

"Of  all  of  these  elements,  as  well  as  others 
which  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  touch  on, 
I  think  the  one  which  loomed  biggest  In  the 
congressional  view  was  the  emphasis  upon 
self-help.  This,  in  turn,  was  based  upon 
the  concept,  for  which  history  provides 
ample  support,  that  the  basic,  the  most 
Important,  factor  in  development  Is  people 
who  really  want  development  and  who  want 
it  badly  enough  not  only  to  work  for  it  but 
make  their  ow^l  substantlcd  economic  con- 
tributions as  well  as  give  up  certain  tradi- 
tional customs  in  order  to  get  it.  Unless 
this  basic  urge  Is  present,  no  amount  of  out- 
side assistance  will  be  effective," 
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Agency  was  submitted.  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row  made  a  short  statement. 

Mr.  Murrow  set  out  his  views  on  the 
role  of  the  USIA  in  presenting  the  story 
of  our  country  to  peoples  in  other  na- 
tions. He  emphasized  that  truth  and 
faith  in  freedom  are  our  stronijest  weap- 
ons, and  gave  his  appraisal  of  the  ta.sks 
facing  this  country,  referrins  to  them  as 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  history  of  our 
time  will  turn." 

I  commend  this  fine  statement  to  the 
attention  of  Senators,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prhited  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Edward  R  Murrow  N  jmlnee 
To    Be    DimxcTOK.   U.S.   Information    Agency 

Mr.  Murrow.  My  name  Is  Edward  R  Mur- 
ruw  I  was  christened  Egbert  but  .iban- 
Uoned  that  name  at  the  age  of  16  wliUe 
worlcing  in  logging  camps  in  western 
Washington. 

Most  of  my  adult  lile  has  been  .spt-nt  m 
the  periphery  of  the  academic  world  and 
in  the  field  of  radio  and  television.  These 
activities  have  Involved  considerable  travel 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  scime  arqnaiiuanct- 
with  sfaiesmen,  educators,  iuid  newsnu-n 
in    n-..iny  countries. 

WORK     OF     USI\     ABROMl 

As  a  foreign  correspondent.  I  .im  nijre 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  U.S  Informa- 
tion Agency  abroad  than  here  In  Wi\shington 

At  the  conclusion  of  m  trip  around  the 
world  several  months  ago.  I  gave  It  a.s  my 
opinion  that  the  work  of  USIA  abroad  had 
improved  very  considerably  under  the  di- 
rection of  Ambassador  George  Allen,  and 
am  plea.sed  to  have  the  opj)ortii;iuy  to  re- 
peat  that  opinion  here. 

ROLE    or    USIA 

If  I  am  confirmed  in  the  office  to  which 
the  President  has  nominated  me.  I  shall 
attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  imd  resjxjn- 
sibtlitles  of  that  office  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

The  Agency  will  attempt  to  make  US 
jKjlicy.  as  designed  by  the  Prenident  every- 
where Intelligent  and.  wherever  pos.sible 
palatable. 

Ve  shaJl  endeavor  to  reflect  with  ticlelity 
to  our  allies,  to  the  uncommitted  nation.-, 
and  to  lhoB«  who  are  hoetlle  to  u"!  not  f.nly 
our  policy  but  our  Ideals 

We  shall  operate  on  the  basis  of  tr\itli 
Being  convinced  that  we  are  engage<]  m  hot 
and  Implacable  competition  with  Commu- 
nist forces  around  the  world,  we  will  not  be 
content  to  counter  their  lies  and  distortions 
We  shall  constantly  reiterate  our  l.urh  in 
freeclom. 

To  the  emerging  natioim  we  .shall  s.iv 
We  share  your  dreams."  There  l.s  a  dynn- 
nii.sm  In  freedom  which  permits  and  encour- 
aKPs  progress  without  binding  the  mdlvldu.il 
to  the  wheel  of  the  state.  We  shall  try  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  as  a  Nation  are  not 
allergic  to  change  and  have  no  desire  to 
sanctify  the  status  quo.  This  Nation  not 
only  has  a  birth  certificate.  It  holds  the  pat- 
ent ritjhts  on  change  and  revoIu';Mi  by 
Cf)n.sent. 

EXAMPLE    OF    THIS    NATION 

The  .Agency  will  try  to  .speak  on  behalf 
of  all  the  American  [>eople  with  restraint 
and  reason  All  of  us  in  the  Agency  recog- 
nisse  that  in  spite  of  electronic  developments 
the  best  form  of  communications  is  still 
lace  to  face.  To  that  end,  any  men  and 
w  men  we  recruit  and  train  must  be  able 
and  eager  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
which    we    regard    as   being    indivisible 

Tlxe    voice    of    this   country   should    at   all 
times    l»e   steady — firm    but    not    bellicose — 


carrying  the  coir,  ict Ions  that  we  will  not 
flinch  or  falter  In  the  face  of  threats  or 
p:  ovoo.it  Ions 

In  the  end  of  the  day  it  m;iy  well  be  tint 
the  ex.iinple  "f  thl.s  Nation  will  be  more  im- 
portant th.m  Its  dolla.'s  or  Its  words  II 
we  In  this  generous  and  crtpiici.iu*.  land  ran 
denum.stra'e  increasing  equall'y  of  oppor- 
tunity sor;.iI  justice  a  rea'soned  concern  for 
the  education  health  and  the  eqiialit/  un- 
der l:iw  oi  .ill  our  citl/en.';  wo  V.1II  |)owrr- 
fuily  affect,  and  probably  di  lermlne.  tJie 
destiny  t'f  the  free  world  and  th.it  freedom 
may  be  contaglou-^.  may  Incite  th'xse  who 
h.ive  lost  that  most  prpclou.«  f»f  nil  p. i.sses- 
sjons  to  bliive  to  do  likewise 

to:;T<--r     BhtWtfS      KTCt.'^     ..f      (lUVD.M      \-.'t 
DH.T.\TuRSHIP 

No  iiiMi  cm  set.  either  a  liir.e  or  cli>ll.(r 
limit  upon  thi''  Contest  be'ween  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  thr»,se  who  would  demeiin 
and  brutali/e  mariklnd  The  conte.-^t  will 
be  proUmgod  and  it  will  cu<-t  much  tre.-wure 
There  is  no  ttuarantee  that  we  will  win  it 
If  we  should  lose  :r  will  be  by  default, 
and  history  will  tak"  its  re-,  cnge  We  can- 
not InilLato  the  t^ictlci  or  the  to.  htiques  ol 
*he  dlct,it<>rships  that  now  iide  the  b:ioks 
of  most  of  this  pl.inefs  peop>  We  runnot 
threaten,  we  mus'  {)ersuade  Preedojn  can- 
not \>e  imivised.  It  must  be  .>oughl  for  und 
frequently  fought   for 

We  live  m  a  world  we  didM  t  m.ike  We 
are  honored  by  an  awesome  re.'-fmnsibiluy 
"f  leidership  we  did  not  seek  We  must  de- 
fend and  expand  the  leadership  in  company 
with  our  allies  and  other  likenunded  j^eo- 
ple«  because  that  Is  what  our  hIsUiry  and 
our  heritage  demar,d  of  us  We  are  the  pivot 
ufxm  which  the  hisuiry  of  our  time  will 
turn  Our  tfvsk  is  formidable  ar:d  dlfflcult 
but  difficulty  IS  one  e.xcuse  history  h.is  never 
accepted 

We  must,  I  think  approach  the  task  with 
patience  and  fortitude  and  with  an  abiding 
belief  that  not  only  our  own  ancestors  who 
b<iught  our  freedom  for  us  but  all  tho^e 
who  have  suffered  and  struggled  and  died  In 
the  pursuit  of  free<l om  throunh..ut  nl!  time 
are  watching  U)  .see  whether  we  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage 

If  I  am  conflrn:ed  m  'he  ofTue  to  which 
the  President  has  apjjolnted  me.  I  will,  t^)- 
gether  with  mv  colleagues  in  the  Agencv  »»- 
tempt    to   be    w->rthy   of   the   tru.<:t 


THERES    MORE    TO    SEE    IN    W.\SH- 
INGTON.  DC 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pie.sident  a.s  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  thr 
District  of  Columbia.  I  ask  unanimous 
ton.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rtcord 
an  article  written  by  Laiston  D  F^irrar 
and  published  in  Variety,  .55ih  anniver- 
sary edition,  entitled  Thrm's  More  To 
See  in  Washliujton.  DC 

There  beinrr  no  obUTtion,  tiie  article 
wa.s  oicIfMcd  to  be  printed  in  the  HrroRD. 
as  follow  .s: 

TllfRK.S     Mf.RE     To    StE     IN    W\.sliIN[.rO.V      DC 

(By  Lsrston  D  Farrari 
W\SHi.NCTo>;.  D  C— Washington.  DC.  ns 
contrasted  to  Washington.  Vo  .  or  Waphin'.,'- 
f on.  Pa  .  or  Wa.nhlngton.  Ohio,  or  wherever 
is  .i  strange  t.iv.n  For  Instanc'.  It  i.s  the 
only  town  m  the  L'nitfd  Slates  with  my 
name  In  the  telephone  biKjk,  and.  although 
there  are  thousands  of  writers  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  the  only  one  listed  as  a     writer  " 

The  others  are  listed  as  columnL-.ts.  re- 
porters. Journatlsts.  public  relatlotis  men  ad- 
nnnislrative  assistants,  liaison  officers,  com- 
mentators. lnformat!')n  specialists  commu- 
nication^ coun.selors,  or  whatever  There  s 
Just  one  big  difference  be'ween  Them  and 
me-  they  eat  st*ak  Ifs  natural  that  they 
should     take     tiMes    other    than    writers     In 


W.i.-liM.gton  Here  a  Janitor  Is  not  a  Janitor 
nut  .111  assistant  to  the  administrative  di- 
rector  of  maintenance  oper.itlons 

Because  I  am  listed  a.s  a  writer  i)eople 
are  always  a-.klni;  me  tir  advice  about  writ- 
ing I  gl\e  theiTi  rtll  the  advice  I  know  m 
a  few  well-chosen  words,  and  sum  it  up  with 
oi'.e  admonition  'It  you  persist  in  trying 
to  miike  ii  llMng  in  rh)s  cr.i/v  game  remem- 
ber my  ad-.  Ice    C5e»  f>ii'    ' 

Tin-  W  shlriitU'H  t.  l.'phone  book  is  quite 
rcve,.liiig  It  show.i  that  Washliniton  has 
terrific  iiTiused  talent  for  both  show  busines- 
and  the  lllrrarv  field  You  can  find  Dor.t 
Schary  s  name  there,  and  Oerry  Wald's,  and 
c;en  LUly  Wilder  s  Also.  LoUella  KUgallen. 
Flank  Heiningw.u  aiid  .Jik-  Faulkner  I  uii- 
derstHucI  that  Chirk  trabriel  is  the  ni<>st  poj)- 
ular  guy  tin  around  U  Street,  being  jiursued 
b;  all  tbc  gals  Real  talent  that  leliuw 
.^nd  If  \>>u  wnni  to  see  a  well-built  doll.  Just 
l'K)k  up  Janet  Mansfield  Wow'  Seriously. 
Thomas  Wolfe  is  a  reporter  on  the  Post 
and  ihey  are  I'.ing  to  put  a  plaque  where 
JolMi  Ch.irles  Dalv  used  to  st.md  when  h- 
w.a.s  a  bus  dl?pat/^her  for  the  old  C'ajnlal 
Transit  Co  Wa<;lilngton  is  a  city  llUed  with 
brain,,  altnough  I  adn.it  It  is  difficult  to 
find  much  wi'^di'tn  tb'rc 

In  Washmurxjii.  you  can  hear  ixditlcians  all 
talking  about  overall  figures,  but  not  a  single 
one  oi   them  has  a  pair  of  overalls       In  fact 
mv  wife  s.i's  th.1t   few  of  them   hu\e   figure*. 

Washington  is  tilled  with  insurance  men 
who  will  .sell  you  blanket  coverage  if  you 
will  jn.sr  .«r  II  y..ur  blankets  and  pay  them 
c  ish 

I'lno     IS     r.lsTRllT    c  .>     COLUMBIA 

In  .New  York  a  lot  ol  rubes  have  pur- 
chased the  Br<Kiklvn  Bridge — paid  for  It  In 
cash.  I  underst'i.d  But  in  Washington. 
all  the  rubes  h.ae  btnight  everything  they 
src  Cnfortiiinoely.  the  tourists  can  no 
more  move  the  \arlous  moiuiments  and 
marbled  buildint.:s.  which  they  own  '  than 
can  the  people  who  purchased  the  Brcx)klyn 
Bridge  In  fact,  if  a  taxpaver  even  loiters 
around  one  of  his  own  public  buildings  in 
Wasiilng' on  past  visiting  hours  he's  liable 
*o  be  arrested  by  one  of  his  own  policemen 
The  White  House.  In  which  the  peepul  have 
s<in('  »•_>!)  million  invested  Is  not  even  fuUv 
<>I>eti  to  the  ptibllc  The  average  man  can 
see  f>nly  a  part  of  it  by  Executive  order-the 
part  the  President  seldom  uses,  or  even  sees 
And  every  Executive  gi'.  es  the  same  orders, 
lielleve  me 

O.SIY     IN     WASHINGTON 

Un:v  m  WashmgUm.  as  Harry  Ciolden 
woiikl  .s.iv  could  you  pick  up  a  newspaper 
and  see  a  headline  like  this  Devoted  father 
slays  wile,  three  children  '  That  s  the  way 
devoted  lathers  act  these  days  m  Washing- 
ton and  m.iybe  m  other  pi. ices  in  the 
country 

Or  yuu  pii  k  up  a  newsp.iper  on  another 
day.  In  cuse  you  can  read,  and  someone  leaves 
If  on  the  seat  beside  vou  Another  he.id- 
llne  Cliches  vour  eye  Ideal  bank  teller  ar- 
rested as  thlei  The  story  tells  how  this 
teller  was  voted  the  ideal  b.oik  etnpl<iyee 
for  3  yeir.-,  and  now.  In  the  fourth  sent  was 
arrested   for  embf?.ylin'.i 

You  don  t  blink  your  eves  in  W.ishmg- 
t*>n  -at  siK  h  rhiin^s  It's  (>erfec'lv  normal 
for  a  devoted  father  to  kill  his  wile  an. I 
children  or  for  an  ideal  bank  teller  to  be 
caught  steallni:  Th.it  s  ju.st  the  way  Ihmg.s 
are 

You  go  into  a  bar — you  must  kjo  into  a  bar 
if  you  c\i)ect  to  retjiln  your  .sanit>.  or  to  see 
any  other  people-  and  even  before  you  take 
.1  clrmk.  you  hear  a  conversation  like  this 

.■\re    vou    a   Secretarv   or    an    Under    Secre- 
tiiry"^ 

■  I  in  tne  .Secretary  of  niv  Uivislon.  but 
don  t  colli  use  me  with  the  Under  Secretary 
who  Is  >,ver  me  In  our  agency,  there  Is  an 
Under  Secretary  who  has  several  Secretaries 
under  him  and  he  has  a  .Secretary  Each 
Secretary    also    has    a   battery    of    secretaries 
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Th.nfs  why  I  wurked  so  hard  to  get  this  Job 
of  Secretary  and  why  I'm  angling  for  the 
post  of  Under  Secretary." 

It  made  sense  to  me.  for  I  took  a  cotlrse  In 
government  In  college. 

In  Washington,  the  winning  candidate  Is 
tile  man  who  has  stood  up  to  be  counted — 
on  both  sides. 

It  s  not  farfetched — to  those  who  will  stand 
oir  (Without  being  standoffish)  and  view  the 
N.iiion  s  Capital  figuratively  from  a  dls- 
t.mce — to  understand  why  I  say  that  Wasb- 
inuion  Is  the  most  beautiful  stage  In  exist- 
ence today.  For  one  thing,  it  undoubtedly 
l.s  the  most  costly.  A  oool  estimate  Is  that 
the  people  have  billions  Invested  In  Capitol 
Hill  .ilone.  and  this  does  not  include  all  the 
monuments  and  marbled  buildings  within 
just  a  few  miles  of   the  Capitol. 

In  Washington,  everybody  Is  trying  to  cut 
ilown   the  other  fellow,  while  smiling  at  his 
opiHjiient   In   public.     Or.  as  Confucius  say: 
Cannibal  who  persists  in  decapitating  vic- 
tim  only   trying   to  get  a   head." 

Peojjle  In  Washington  have  various  goals. 
A  lot  01  people  who  look  like  tourists  line  up 
to  get  Into  the  Department  of  Justice  every 
day  Others,  who  look  like  tourists,  are 
trying  U)  get  away  from  the  Department  of 
Justice 

Many  of  both  groups  look  like  candidates 
for  the  10  most  unwanted  persons  In  the 
cotintry.  and  most  of  them,  wanted  or  not, 
have  a  hard  time  getting  a  glimpse  of  J. 
Edgar  You-Know-Whom.  There's  a  sign  at 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  offers 
•  free  guides  "  It  turns  out  that  they  are 
special  agenti.  who  will  lead  you  on  a  tour 
that  ends  up  in  a  special  examination  room, 
where  among  other  things,  they  get  your 
fingerprints  and  demand  to  see  a  carbon  of 
your  1960  income  tax  return.  Or,  IX  you 
don't  like  tt>  fool  around  there,  you  can  get 
directions  as  to  how  to  go  on  a  wild  goose 
chase  at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  This 
IS  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which, 
of  course,  superintends  the  exterior — the 
great  outdoors 

Nothing  Is  what  It  seems  to  be  In  Wash- 
ington The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  is  not  the  place  to  go  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  you  have  ulcers, 
believe  me  And  If  you  are  looking  for  s<xne- 
thlng  different,  why  not  visit  the  office  of 
the  Sou  til  Dakota  Congressman  who  adver- 
tises that  his  State  Is  the  land  of  infinite 
variety. 

One  man  Is  trying  to  get  off  the  FBI's  10 
most  wanted  list.  But  another  fellow  I  know 
Is  striving  to  become  the  most  wanted  by 
the  FBI  girls. 

By  all  odds,  Washington  has  the  best  paid 
stars  and  extras  of  any  production  company 
on  earth.  If  the  pollticoe  drawing  all  this 
money  weren't  smiling — when  the  television 
camenunen  focus  In  their  direction — the  peo- 
ple would  have  real  cause  to  wonder.  The 
Federal  payroll  now  runs  more  than  $1  bll- 
Ucih    a    month. 

There  are  more  curious  people — with  cu- 
riosity, too — In  Washington  than  an3rwhere 
else  in  the  world.  They  come  around  asking 
me  questions  like  this:  "How  do  you  get  to 
be  Washington  editor  for  so  many  maga- 
zines?" 

I  tell  of  my  first  effort  to  become  Wash- 
ington editor  for  a  business  Journal.  I  heard 
that  the  editor  was  looking  for  a  man,  and 
checking  myself  to  be  sure  I  was  a  man,  I 
called  the  editor  in  Chicago  (on  the  tele- 
phone, for  I  had  laryngitis  that  week)  and 
asked : 

"May  I  be  your  Washington  editor?" 
"What   are  your  qualifications?"  he  came 
back. 

I'm  as  crazy  as  anyone  else  I  know  here," 
I  replied. 
I  was  hired. 

As  recently  as  the  other  day,  a  New  York 
editor  called  me  on  the  telephone.  He  was 
in  a  Washington  hotel,  here  to  visit  with 
his  Washington  editor. 


"Why  didn't  you  appoint  me  your  Wash- 
ington editor  for  your  new  magazine?"  I 
asked.  I'm  always  circumspect  like  that, 
beating  around  the  bush,  you  know. 

"Have  you  any  money?"  he  answered  me 
with  a  question. 

"■What's  that?  "  I  shot  back. 

When  he  explained  about  money.  I  said: 
"Oh,  yes;  I  understand  now.  No,  right  at 
this  moment,  I  don't  have  any.  But  my 
wife  has  money.  The  only  trouble  Is  that  by 
the  time  she  gets  back  from  the  grocery  store, 
neither  of  us  will  have  any   " 

"Just  as  I  thought,"  he  said  "The  man 
I  appointed  to  be  my  Washington  editor  also 
had  to  be  an  Investor  in  this  new  magazine. 
Naturally,  if  a  man  has  a  milUon-doUar 
trust  fund,  he  makes  a  wonderful  Washing- 
ton editor." 

"Of  course,"  I  replied,  urbanely,  but  my 
heart  was  beating  fast.  This  low-llvlng  heel 
had  the  nerve  to  mention  literary  material, 
great  writing,  and  all  that,  in  the  same 
breath  as  he  talked  about  money.  How 
crass  can  things  get?  Next  thing  you  know, 
dlskjockeys  will  be  taking  payola  and  Con- 
gressmen will  be  putting  kinfolks  on  their 
payroll.  Mercy,  mercy.  Tlie  avarice  of 
bounds  may  know  no  man. 

ODD  JOBS  GALORE 

All  my  life.  I  have  heard  people  talk  about 
the  odd  Jobs  In  Hollywood.  But  there  are 
more  odd  Jobs  in  Washington  than  In  any 
other  city  on  eartli.  For  example,  there's 
a  man  In  charge  of  keeping  Japanese  beetles 
off  airplanes.  He  has  been  getting  public- 
ity, but  has  little  hope  that  the  beetles  will 
read  It.  He  Is  trying  to  get  members  of 
the  public  to  recognize  a  Japanese  beetle 
when  they  see  one.  But  there  are  so  many 
problems.  Most  people  think  that  any 
beetle  is  a  Japanese  beetle.  Tou  would 
think  by  now  that  people  would  look  at  the 
eyes  and.  If  they  weren't  slanted,  they  would 
know  that  the  beetle  was  a  good  old  beetle 
of  the  type  that  doesn't  do  too  much  harm. 
But  no;  they  persist  In  reporting  every 
beetle  as  a  Japonf^se  beetle.  It  Just  proves 
again  that  people  are  so  very  unobservant. 

One  of  tlic  oldest  ways  of  getting  a  Job — 
fa  Washington — is  to  apply  to  be  a  radio  or 
"tV  news  commentator.  They  are  not  inter- 
ested in  what  you  know,  IX  anything.  They 
want  to  know  three  things —  ( l )  how  good 
looking  you  are;  (2)  how  deep  your  voice  Is, 
and  (3)  whether  or  not  you  can  pronounce 
words  correctly.  For — alas! — a  news  com- 
mentator no  more  has  to  know  news,  or  his- 
tory, or  goverrunent,  than  a  quiz  show 
winner  bad  to  know  the  answers,  spon- 
taneously. 

Yes,  even  after  I  have  told  you  this  little 
bit,  you  can  take  It  from  me  that  there's 
more  to  see  In  Washington,  D.C..  and  I'm  not 
talking  about  me. 


PROJECT  HOPE 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS—ENFORCEMENT OF  3 -MIN- 
UTE LIMITATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  for  consideration,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  extension  under  the  3 -min- 
ute rule,  during  the  morning  hour  which 
has  just  been  concluded,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  precedent.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion which  proves  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Presiding  Officer  clearly  tinderstands 
that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  122,  Sen- 
ate Conciu-rent  Resolution  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Leoislative  Ci.erk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  8)  expressing 
the  son.sp  of  Congress  on  Project  Hope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con- 
current resolution,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  with  an  amendment  to  the 
preamble,  so  as  to  make  the  concurrent 
resolution  read: 

Whereas  the  need  for  ever-increasing 
p>eaceful,  humanitarian  cooperation  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations  of  the  world  Is  ap- 
parent;   and 

Whereas  under  the  authorization  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  United 
States  Navy  has  furnished  a  mothballed 
hospital  ship  to  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  under  private 
charter;  and 

Whereas  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  has  engaged  and 
staffed  and  equipped  the  hospital  ship  Co?i- 
solation  now  known  as  the  steamship  Hope 
I — as  a  floating  medical  training-teaching 
center  currently  serving  In  southeast  Asia; 
and 

Whereas  the  chief  purpose  of  this  under- 
taking, called  Project  Hope,  Is  to  bring  to 
the  medical  professions  of  these  developing 
nations  the  latest  skills  and  techniques  de- 
veloped by  the  American  medical  and  dental 
professions;   and 

Whereas  the  medical  ship  Is  staffed  wltli 
medical  personnel  selected  from  among  the 
top  men  and  women  of  our  medical,  dental, 
and  health  professions;   and 

Whereas  the  $3,500,000  needed  to  stafl  and 
operate  this  hospital  ship  for  a  year  Is  being 
raised  from  private  sources  throughout  the 
country;  and 

■Whereas  Project  Hope  has  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  Government,  indus- 
try, business,  labor,  the  medical,  pharma- 
ceutical, and  dental  professions  and  private 
citizens  throughout  the  country:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Repre!>entatives  concurring).  That  Project 
Hope  be  commended  as  another  step  for- 
ward in  Increasing  good  will  throughout  the 
world  and  in  bringing  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  together  in  a  bond  of  mutual  trust. 
friendship,  and  cooperation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  report  which  came  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphrey  on  January  23, 
1961.  A  series  of  "whereas"  clauses  describes 
in  general  terms  the  steps  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  various  private  groups  to 
equip  a  hospital  ship  to  serve  as  a  floating 
medical  training-teaching  center  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  latest  medical  skills  to 
developing   nations. 

The  operating  portion  of  the  resolution 
simply      commends     this     project — Project 
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I{o;>o  -  a?  another  step  trward  ir.  rfii.-eU  Jicdcl 
will  Lhrougtiout  the  worid  and  biini?.rig  th»> 
peoples  oX  ail  nations  together  in  a  bor.ii  >  : 
iniitiuU  trust,  friendship,  and  ci>;)perptlur. 

The  Department  of  State,  In  response  to  i 
request  by  the  chairman  of  the  Comnilttop 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  March  H  welcometl 
and  supported  the  proposed  contcresalonal 
foiiinieiidatlon  of  Project  Hope  The  lettr-r 
Hum  the  Department  of  Stute  is  as  follMA 

DEPARTMENr  or  SrATF. 
Waihington.  DC,  Muroi  8  1)61 
Di  AR  SrN^Tom  Filbricht:  In  voiir  lettpr  '. 
J.iuuary  24.  you  asked  for  the  Dopartment  s 
con»ment,s  on  Senate  Concurrer.t  Resolutiui, 
8.  iutriduced  on  January  23  by  Son  it<jr 
H'MPHRBT,  expressing  the  Tnse  "f  Congress 

n   Project  Hope 

The  Department  welcomes  and  .s\ipp<jrts 
this  pr>poeed  congressional  commpt.da'.inn  of 
this  project.  Dr.  WUIinxn  Wulsh  and  h:-. 
associates  Ui  the  People-to-Pcople  Hf.iUU 
Foundation.  In:,  deserve  such  commenda- 
tion for  their  successful  worlc  In  thi';  wir'h- 
whlle  cause  The  nationwide  fund-ratsln.t 
rampaigr*  on  behalf  of  Project  Hope  rtnd  tli'- 
Generous  response  of  thousands  of  cvir  fel!o-.v 
citizens,  reflect  the  best  tmdltlon^  of  Amer- 
ican life —and  contribute  sl^niflcantly  to 
this  Nation's  efforts  to  enhance  and  expand 
people-to-people  contacts  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  less -developed  countries  of  the 
free  world 

As  you  are  aware,  the  US  Government  hi 
cooperation  with  the  Project  Hope  ."sponsors 
has  provided  subatantlal  «88lstanre  to  the 
project.  The  U  3.  Nary  hospital  ?h!p  dm- 
^olation  was  made  available  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  ship  was  "deTOOthbaned"  and 
prepared  for  sea  duty  at  US.  Governmen' 
expense  The  sum  of  $2  7  million  h.s  been 
provided  from  mutual  securl'y  pr  >gram 
funds  to  place  the  ship  in  opwratin?  condi- 
tion, and  an  additional  fdOO.OOO  of  miitu.U 
security  pro^mm  funds  was  recently  pro- 
vided as  an  Interest-free  lonn. 

The  Department  has  been  Impres.'-.ed  by  the 
cordial  reception  accorded  In  Indinesla  to 
Hopr  I  and  Its  fine  medical  and  dental  star: 
We  fully  e\*pect  that  the  response  In  future 
ports  of  call  will  be  equally  favorable  We 
trust  that  these  actx)mpllshmcnt,>?  and  the 
efTorta  of  the  project  spon.sors  will  continue 
to  elicit  the  required  flnancl.Tl  <;'.;pport  (.f 
America's  people 

In  the  light  of  the  fine  record  of  Projert 
Hope  to  dat.-,  the  Depnrtment  fully  endorses 
the  views  regarding  the  project  set  f  r*h  l:; 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrations 
program  tiiere  ls  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  considers tion 
of  the  committee 
Yuurs  truly. 

Brooks  Hats. 
A.tsistant  SecTein'y. 
I  For  the  Secretory  of  Sta'e  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  asrceing  to  the  conrur- 
rent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  wa."^  acriccd 
to, 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrcMdent, 
there  is  an  amendment  to  the  preamble 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend - 
mt-nt  to  the  preamble. 

The  amendment  to  Mxe  preamble  was 
a^jreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended.  wa.s 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  turn  to  the  next  order  of  busines-s, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  present  Presiding 
Officer,  the  distinguished  Democratic 
whip,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 


'Mr.  HfMrnnEY',  Ls  to  he  ct^mmrndfii 
for  tlie  part  lie  pei.sor.aliy  phiyed  in  puih- 
m-.!  the  resolution  and  se<*inK  lliat  it  was 
a.'.opted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tiiis 

al  tt':  r.jor. 


COCOP.\H    LNDIANS   IN    ARIZONA 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Presidt-nt.  I 
m.jVi'  Uiat  Hk-  Sf  r..ilr  pruCfcd  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  12,3  Senate 
bii:  z>\ 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OI-KICER  The  bill 
'v\  ill   be  .statt'd   by  title. 

The  L-r;ist.\riVE  Clerk.  A  bill  'S  54' 
to  ^ranl  81  acres  of  public  domain  to  tlu- 
Cocopah  Indians  m  A:  i^toim 

The  Pr.ESIDING  OFfTCEi:  Ila- 
quootion  u  on  aj<reeiiuj  to  tJie  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  as;recd  to.  and  thi" 
St'ni'e  proeoodod  t.)  consider  the  bill 

Mr  MANSPTFLD.  Mr  President.  I 
a.^k  U2ian:mou.s  consent  to  insert  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Reloud  a  portion  of  the  rc- 
[.'ort  on  Senate  bill  54  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  In.sular  AtTaus 

There  tjcin?  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vva.->  ordered  to  be  priiilfd  a\  the  RtcuR.i, 
as  follows. 

The  purnose  of  S  54  Intnuluccd  by  Sena- 
tor OoLDWATTR.  is  t-i  place  u.  trust  81  iirr»-i 
of  land  in  Ari/4>i!a  for  the  Cfx-opwh  In- 
ciians 

Tlie  Ox-opah  Tribe  occupies  Und  on  the 
en't  side  of  the  Colorado  Rl\er  near  tlie 
Yuma  recitimntlnn  pnijet-t.  that  wns  set  a.suie 
for  them  by  Executive  order  in  1917  Dur- 
ing the  in'ervenlnR  years  thev  ha.e  lived 
up-m  the  l.^nd  to  be  set  a"(ide  bv  H  M  In 
the  belief  It  w,is  Included  withii.  the  orlRlnal 
res?:  vatlon  A  reL^-nt  opinion  of  the  Solici- 
tor. Dep'..r»mei:t  of  the  Interior.  roiKhidis 
that  ."mid  lands  were  not  p^rt  of  th**  reservu- 
tlon 

Since  the  Cocopjihs  have  used  tJie  land  are 
living  on  It  .it  the  present  time  and  norlalni 
hn-s  been  filed  on  ny  of  the  lands  the  cnm- 
mifee  believes  the  81  a^res  should  be  ma<l»> 
a    p.irt   (jf    the    exlp'lng    re«-.  rv  \f  i«i:i 

I-eijl.slBtl'jn  Identlcfil  w  th  S  54  ptva.s»'d 
ih"    Senate    on    M^rch    2H      I960 

The  f^\  .rible  reports  f  the  Dej.irtment 
of  the  Interior  and  B  ireau  of  the  Budgf 
on   .-s    .■>4  follow 

E.KKCUTIVE  G»H<  E  "r  THt 

Pri  .•>U'e.NT. 
nrri^'Ar  o>    thk   Bi.'dckt 
Ua-ni'ij7fo'i.  D  C  .  March  20.  loei 
Hon.  Clinton  P    .^MorasoN 
C'laiTTnnn.    Cornrnttire    loi    IntrrUtr   a^xd    In- 
sulnr    AIJatTi,    U.S.    Senate,    Wa-^'itngton 
D  C. 
Mt    Dk.\r    Mr     Chmrm\n       This    Is    In    n- 
sp.)nse  to  jr   ur  request  for  the  views  of   li.e 
Hiire.ui  i>f  the  Budget  on  S    54.  a  bUI  to  gr.u.t 
(II    arre.s   i.f   public  domain   to   the    Cocop.ih 
Indians  In  Arl/'im 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  t*)  dui..ae  1:. 
trust  t  >  the  Cocopab  IndUns  81  arres  f 
public  doniain  vihiih  h.ive  been  (j<  cupleU  by 
the  Coropah  lYlbe  aince  ni?  and  wluch  wu.-. 
thought  unti:  rcenMy  t.j  in-  a  p.irt  of  th>- 
re '-.er vat  Ion 

There  l^  no  objection  t"  the  enactment  ■  f 
S  .V*  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnlstrti- 
tton  s  proffram 

Siiicrely  yours. 

Piiua-ip  s.  Ht-ghss 
A.i.fistan!    Director  Jur   Lrgx'lalive 
Rrfcrcncr. 
On    March    3.    1981.    the    Secret  iry    of    tlie 
Interlrir  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee In  part  as  follows 

Thlfl  will  supplement  our  letter  of  Kebru- 
ar;    14    196',     regarding  a  re',  lew    .f  the  legls- 


:  itue  materials  that  were  submitted  to  Con- 
K'rcss  by  this  Department  before  January  20 
I9fil 

"We  have  complotrd  our  review.  ,.nd  we 
concur  in  the  cimmenta  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  prior  admlnUlratlon  with 
re- pert  to  the  following  pr-p.iscd  bills  and 
Introduced  bills 

INDIANS 
•  •  •  •  « 

'11  RfT  -.rt  oil  .S  .^4.  a  bill  'To  gr.iiit  HI 
acrei  ■>:  public  riomfin  »n  the  C'i(-(iji,iii  I:i- 
dl  '  ii."!  !o  Arizona  ' 

•  Hie  Bureau  of  the  B.idget  has  advised  un 
that  there  is  no  objectl'^n  to  the  present  itlon 
of    this    re'xirt    from    the   standjKilnt    of    the 
I'dm'nlr.t. -at Ion's  progr  im 
i>iticere!y  yr'urr, 

STrw.\nT   L    Vvki  i 
.''•iTCta^    of    the    I'ltertn' 

The  rHE.-,iniNa  officer.  The  bill 
1.  oprn  lo  nnu  n.lment  If  there  be  no 
nm<ndmont  to  be  ofTerrrl.  the  question 
I  .  oM  iUr  rn'jrns^m'^nt  and  third  readini,' 
f'f    the   Lii! 

Tlie  bill  1 8.  b\i  was  ordered  to  tx-  •  ii- 
cn>-,s((l  for  a  third  readmi;.  was  it-ad 
tlie  tliird  tmin.  and  passed,  as  follow i 

/.'-  if  rnnrtrd  by  thr  S<'r\ate  and  llou^r  >■/ 
/:■  prrrntnttren  of  thr  United  Statrt  of 
Ar'\rr*'-a  <.n  Co'  grr^r  asf-mbled.  That  all  (>f 
The  rl<h'  title,  and  Interest  In  the  following 
df^^rribed  p iihllr  domain  are  hereby  detlare<l 
to  t>e  h<-'d  by  the  Viilted  States  In  trust  f.>r 
the  Cocop;ih  Indians  In  Arizona,  subject  to 
any  v;illd  existing  rights  heretofcjre  initialed 
un<|er  the  public  land  laws  lots  14  nd  \:i. 
section  30  town.'shlp  9  south,  range  :*4  wes» 
and  lots  I,  4,  and  5,  section  2b.  township 
9  «"ifh  r mge  2j  west  01!a  and  ".ilt  Illrrr 
ii'.f-ndi.'^n.    .Art/    na    ct intalnln^f  B 1  G4   acres. 
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IVWMENT  OF  PER  DIEM  TO  MEM- 
HKItS  OF  THE  INDIAN  AIITS  AND 
C'H.AFIS  BOARD 

Mr  MANSFTEL.D.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
tonsideration  of  Calendar  No.  124.  Sen- 
ale  bill  1J97 

The  PRESIDING  OPPTCER  T)io 
bill  will  be  >tated  by  title 

Ttie  I.E(;isL\TivE  Cierk.  A  bill  'S. 
1237  to  autJiori/e  the  payment  of  per 
tiiem  to  memb<'rs  of  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  at  tiie  same  rate  that  is 
authori/,ed  for  other  i)ersons  serving  the 
Fedetal  Gov<rnment  without  comi)en- 
sation 

The  PRE.SIDINO  OFFICER  Tlie 
qiiestum  i.s  on  a«recinK  to  tlic  motion  of 
the  .Si'iiator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  a»;reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con  ider  the  bill 

M:  MANSPIEI.n  Mr  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
tlie  reix>rt  on  St-nati-  bill  12y7  fi-(jm  the 
Comnmiee  (in  Interior  and  Insulai 
AlTairs 

There  br.n^  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.,  ordered  In  b**  punted  in  the  RErt^pn, 
a.s  follow  s 

The  C'lnumitee  (ui  Interior  and  Insular 
All.iirs.  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  i  .S 
IjyTi  t  I  aurh'Ti/e  the  payment  of  per  diem 
to  meintjers  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Cr.ilt.s 
B')ard  at  the  s.inie  r.ite  th.it  Is  authorized 
r  ir  other  pers.in.<;  .serving  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  *iti»out  compensation,  having  con- 
sidered the  Mone.  report  favorably  thereon 
without    an.'-ndment    and    recommend    that 

t'-.f    ixl!    (|(]    pn.ss 


PUTIP08K 

The  purpose  of  S.  1297,  introduced  by 
Senator  Chttkch  as  the  result  of  an  execu- 
tive fommunlcatlon  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Is  to  authorize  the  members 
(,f  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  to  re- 
ceive per  diem  payments  at  the  same  rat« 
that  i.s  paid  to  other  persons  serving  the 
Kedeial    Government    without   regular   com- 

;i«-l..s,itlon 

Prthently  the  five  members  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board  may  receive  only  %\Q  per 
ilicm  under  the  Interior  Department  Ap- 
I.roprlatl.n  Act  of  1940.  Since  1940  the  per 
(lietn  of  other  Government  cmployeea  baa 
been  atljusted  to  meet  rising  costs,  and  Is 
n.ivk  $12  for  regularly  employed  persons  and 
$15  lor  persons  serving  without  compenaa- 
11., n  Enactment  of  S.  12«7  will  provide  the 
same  per  diem  rate  to  tiie  members  of  the 
Boiu-d  as  applies  to  others  serving  without 
ci'mpenbatlon 

The  legislation  was  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

i.s  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
offered,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S  1297)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  If  rnnrtrd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ol  the  United  States  of 
Arnertra  in  Congre.ts  a.-i.-irmb/cd.  That  section 
1  ol  the  Act  uf  August  27,  1935  (49  8t«t.  891 ) . 
is  amended  by  changing  the  provlao  in  the 
last  sentence  to  read  as  follows;  "Provided, 
That  each  Commissioner  shall  be  paid  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses at  a  rate  that  does  not  exceed  the 
rate  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  2.  194« 
(80  Stat  8081.  a*  heretofore  or  hereafter 
amended  (5  U  S  C  73b-2) ,  to  be  paid  to  per- 
sfms  serving  without  comjjensatlon." 

Sue  2  Tlie  limitation  on  the  payment  of 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  members 
i>f  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board  that  la 
contained  in  the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
prlaUon  Act,  1940  ( t>3  Stat.  685,  698).  la 
repealed 

REVOCATION  OP  SCHOOL  AND 
AGENCY  FARM  RESERVE  ON  THE 
LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  RESERVATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  125,  Senate 
bill  1298. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
12981  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  revoke  in  whole  and  part  the 
school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate   proceeded   to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion 
of  the  report  on  Senate  bill  1298  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S  1298,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Chvrch  as  the  reeult  of  an  executive 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  revoke 


In  part  or  In  entirety  the  school  and  agency 
farm  reserve  on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reser- 
vation In  Wisconsin. 

Thla  legislation  Is  necessary  because  the 
act  of  May  19,  1924  (43  Stat.  132).  reserved 
approximately  700  acres  of  land  In  certain 
dealgnated  sections  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Reservation  for  a  school  and  agency  farm. 

Portions  of  this  reserve  have  already  been 
conveyed  by  act  of  Congress  to  the  diocese 
of  Superior  for  church  purposes  and  to  the 
town  of  Flambeau  for  cemetery  purposes. 
While  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  still  needs 
for  administrative  purposes  about  15  acres  of 
the  remainder,  the  balance  is  no  longer 
needed  and  can,  under  the  bill,  be  restored 
to  lU  prior  status  of  tribal  land.  It  will  then 
be  Bubject  to  regulations  that  are  applicable 
to  such  land.  The  bill  is  so  drawn  that  If 
the  16  acres,  or  any  part  of  them,  become 
surplus,  they  can  also  be  removed  from  re- 
serve status. 

The  committee  understands  there  are  no 
Government-owned  Improvements  on  that 
portion  of  the  reserve  which  Is  currently 
excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

DEPARTMENTAL   REPORT 

The  communication  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  dated  January  5,  1961, 
requesting  enactment  of  this  legiblation 
follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Was/itnpfon,  D.C  ,  January  5,  1961. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

DzAX  Mh.  President:  Enclosed  herewith  is 
a  draft  of  a  proF>osed  bill,  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  revolte  In  whole  or 
in  part  the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve 
on  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
enacted. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  May  19,  1924  (43 
Stat.  132).  reserves  from  allotment  or  other 
disposition,  "for  the  school  and  agency  farm." 
the  unappropriated  land  In  designated  sec- 
tions of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation. 
A  part  of  this  school  and  agency  farm 
reserve  has  been  conveyed  to  the  diocese  of 
Superior  for  church  purposes  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  May  9.  1958  (72  Stat.  106).  An- 
other part  of  the  reserve  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  town  of  Flambeau  for  cemetery  pur- 
poses pursuant  to  the  same  act.  Both  con- 
veyances provided  for  a  reversion  to  the 
United  States  In  trust  for  the  bdnd  when 
the  land  Is  no  longer  used  for  the  specified 
purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  presently 
needs  for  administrative  purposes  three 
tracts  with  a  total  acreage  of  15.22  acres. 
The  balance  of  the  reserve  Is  no  longer 
needed  for  administrative  purposes,  but  the 
unneeded  portion  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  reserve  by  administrative  action  because 
the  reserve  was  established  by  statute. 

The  enactment  of  the  enclosed  draft  of  a 
bill  win  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  revoke  the  reserve  with  respect  to  the 
lands  that  are  no  longer  needed  for  admin- 
istrative purpKJses.  The  lands  will  revert  to 
their  prior  status  of  tribal  land  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  applicable  to  other  tribal  lands. 

Under  the  act  of  August  6,  1956  (70  Stat. 
1067),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  band  any  Improve- 
ments on  the  reserved  land  of  the  band  that 
are  no  longer  needed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  enacted,  the 
Department  plans  to  revoke  the  part  of  the 
reserve  that  Is  no  longer  needed  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  The  band  Is  now  leas- 
ing to  the  Simpson  Electric  Co.  a  portion  of 
this  land  together  with  the  buildings  located 
thereon.    That  company  has  an  on-the-job 


training  contract  with  the  Department,  and 
since  1957  a  total  of  60  Indians  have  entered 
training  there.  Of  that  total,  39  have  com- 
pleted training,  11  are  still  In  training,  and 
10  have  discontinued  training. 

The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Band  consists  of 
about  1,105  persons  and  the  reservation  con- 
tains about  18,272  acres  of  allotted  land  In 
a  trust  status  and  25,420  acres  of  tribal 
land.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  main- 
tains no  agency  there  but  does  keep  there 
a  few  employees  for  local  forestry  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  December 
30,  1950,  advised  us  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Slncerrly  yours. 

George  W.  Abbott, 
Assi.'.tant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

On  March  3.  1961,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior wrote  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  follows: 

"Dear  Senator  Anderson:  This  will  sup- 
plement our  letter  of  February  14,  1961,  re- 
garding a  review  of  the  legislative  materials 
that  were  submitted  to  Congress  by  this  De- 
partment before  January  20,  1961. 

•We  have  completed  our  review,  and  we 
concur  In  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  prior  administration  with 
respect  to  the  following  proposed  bills  and 
introduced  bills: 

"INDIANS 

.  •  •  *  • 

"5.  Proposed  bill,  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revoke  In  whole  or  In  part 
the  school  and  agency  farm  reserve  on  the 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Reservation. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  us 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Stewart  L.  Udall. 
■•Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore this  measure  is  passed,  may  I  say 
that  S.  54,  S.  1297,  and  S.  1298  have  the 
approval  of  both  the  preceding  Repub- 
lican administration  and  the  present 
Democratic  administration.  All  these 
bills  have  been  cleared  by  the  minority, 
and  they  approve  taking  them  up  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  S.  1298. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  May  19.  1924  (43  Stat. 
132),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  reserve  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  school  and  agency 
farm  ptirposes  may  be  revoked  In  whole  or 
In  i>art  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
when  the  land  is  no  longer  needed  for  such 
purposes,  and  the  lands  so  removed  from 
reserved  sUtus  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  other  lands 
of    the    band." 


JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETY:  FASCIST 
GROUP 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  three  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  for  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  public,  ugly  facts 
concerning  the  fake  patriots  controlling 
the  John  Birch  Society. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yoimol.  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  KuchtlI, 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  DoodJ  have  perfonned  an  impor- 
tant pubhc  service  by  exposing  the  true 
character  of  the  society. 

I  join  them  in  their  contempt  for  Icad- 
e:s  of  this  vicious  organization. 

I  assert  the  John  Birch  Society  is  a 
Fascist  group.  It  is  well  larded  with 
riRhtwing  craclcpots.  It  is  an  ideologi- 
cal abomination,  and  the  self-appointed 
viyilantes  who  are  its  leaders  deserve  the 
disdain  and  scorn  of  every  American 
\<  ho  values  his  democratic  heritaye 

Unfortunately,  these  radicals  of  the 
r;ght  in  the  so-called  Birch  Society  in 
many  communities  have  been  practicing 
character  assassination  without  regard 
for  the  truth,  threatening  merchants 
with  boycotts,  threatening  college  pro- 
fessors and  school  principals  with  dis- 
missal. They  spread  fear,  hatred  and 
-suspicion.  They  are  even  proposing  in- 
filtration in  such  fine,  worthwhile  civic 
organizations  as  the  Parent-Teachers' 
Association. 

The  little  Hitler  who  commands  th«' 
John  Birch  Society  already  has  written 
his  own  vcr.>ion  of  •  Mein  Kampf  ' 
From  all  reports,  it  is  a  psychotic  collec- 
tion of  hate,  slander  and  demagopruer>-. 
This  fuehrer,"  Robert  H.  Welch,  Jr  . 
of  Massachusetts,  flatly  state;.  Demnc- 
racy  is  a  perennial  fraud." 

He  has  impugned  many  of  our  most 
respected  leaders,  among  them  our  preat 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Earl 
Warren,  who  has  been  accused  by  Welch 
of  not  supporting  the  Constitution— of 
givinjT  aid  and  comfort  to  enemies  of  Uie 
American  way  of  life.  Welch  has  de- 
manded his  Impeachment.  A  leader  of 
the  society  even  suggested  that  the 
Kremlin  should  award  the  Order  of 
Lenin  to  Chief  Justice  Warren  for 
serving  the  cause  of  communism.  Fol- 
lowers who  have  been  duped  by  thus 
demagog.  Welch,  have  written  their 
Senators  urging  impeachment  of  the 
Chief  Justice. 

That  anyone  should  propose  impeach- 
ment of  this  great  American  or  imply 
in  any  way  that  he  is  disloyal,  i.s  ridicu- 
lous and  outrageous. 

Yet,  I  have  received  mall— clearly  in- 
spired by  the  John  Birch  Society  ^de- 
manding that  we  Senators  Institute  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Chief 
Justice  Warren. 
One  letter  warned : 

You  will  never  get  another  vote  of  mine 
or  anyone  I  Tuv.of;  if  you  approve  of  E.irl 
W.i.Ten  s   record. 

Frankly.  I  would  never  want  that 
crackpot's  vote.  Another  charged  F.arl 
Warren  is  guilty  of  treason,  and  .'^till 
another  urged  immediate  impeachment 
■  before  he  has  the  opportunity  to  .sell 
us  all  out." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ashamed  to  read 
letters  like  this  from  feltow  Americans 
I  am  ashamed  because  Ibese  people,  who 
unfortunately  have  been  deceived  by  un- 
scrupulous leaders,  would  destroy  our 
rich  heritage  under  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing it. 


An  answer  typical  of  th-o.^ie  I  am  in.ik- 
ing  to  constituents  demanding  the  im- 
peachment of  Chief  Justice  E:irl  Warren 

Some  crackjX't  h.is  p'  en  \ou  false  infor- 
mation or  ycu  are  the  recipient  of  utterly 
fal.s*  Information  from  some  organization 
guilty  of  distributing  false  j  ropagnnda  for 
mercenary  mc  tlves 

That  anyone  should  pmpo.e  Impeachment 
of  Chief  Justice  or  the  UnlUxl  SUirs  Eur: 
Warren    Is   rldlculoua   and    outrageous 

Some  y«-ars  ago  Earl  Warren  was  a  candi- 
date f(<r  the  Republlc.in  presidential  r.iml- 
natlon  and  that  party's  nominee  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stat/'s  During  re- 
cent years  the  .supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  over  which  hp  pro.-iUis.  hH.s  won 
universal  acclahn  by  it.s  inU'gr.it^'n  ai.d 
other  decisions 

It  Is  imf  ■r"i!i,i'.'  y..>u  rt'.irl  ."urh  trash 
regarding  an  oxitstandlng  .American  and  that 
you  hare  been  deceived 

Using  the  convenient  cover  of  patri- 
ot., rn.  members  of  tiv'  Jolin  Hirch  So- 
ciety 'Aould  crucifv  d'^mocracy  iist>If  and 
crusli  the  precious  riglits  and  liberties 
we  riieiish 

I  as.sert,  Mr  President,  that  .«ma.shing 
dernocracv  is  an  iIlo-;ie;tl  -.vay  to  fisiht  in- 
t..'!nal  communism,  and  I  charge  that  the 
leaders  of  the  John  Birch  Society  are 
dangerously  Fascist-minded  or  viciously 
demojjogic  or  stupid,  in  presenting  th.eir 
program  as  one  de.>i,;n(  d  to  save  -Amer- 
ica. There  ki  more  to  beait;  an  Ameiicau 
tlian  simply  denouncing  so-called  Com- 
munists in  America  The  Cnmmuiii.st 
Party  in  this  country  is  such  a  minute 
splinter  grorip,  it,  n"mbers  fewer  th.ar. 
1.000— probably  less  than  500— in  Ohio 

In  my  jud^-ment.  the  Fa.sci-t  John 
Bach  Society,  and  others  like  u.  are  as 
serio'is  a  threat  to  our  security  and  way 
of  life  as  internal  communi.sm 

We  live  in  a  t-rim  period  of  inteina- 
t'.onal  anaichy.  This  Nation  is  in  a  war 
eron.^my  Communist  Russia  and  R'^d 
China  th.reaten  the  peace  of  the  world 
It  is  amazing  to  me  that  In  the  face  of 
tlic  grave  Commuiust  menace  from  over- 
sea.';, some  of  our  good  ciii/ens  slirug  that 
off  and  imagine  they  see  Communists 
uniier  bods  here  in  our  cmintrv  Their 
hullabaloo  about  a  Communi.st  apparatus 
in  Washinrtnn  or  Cleveland  or  San  Fran- 
C1.--CO  or  Chicai'o,  seeking  to  overthrow 
our  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
reminds  me  of  the  couplet. 

L.T.«*  niktht  I  sa*  up<>n  the  stair 
A   little  man   who  wasn't   there 
He  wasn't    there  a^sln    t'xlay. 
Oh     how   1  wish   he'd  go  away 

Many  Americans  have  always  b<'en  le- 
luctani  to  admit  tlie  exist**nce  of  a  di.s- 
turbmgly  large  cruup  of  Fasc:st-minded 
people  in  our  own  rountry  We  repard 
as  grotesque  the  Know  Nothing  politi- 
cal movement  of  a  cen'ury  auo 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  I  Mr.  Hum- 
ruREv  1,  who  Ls  a  student  of  histor>'.  will 
recall,  the  leaders  of  the  Know  Nothing 
movement  in  the  United  States  oppcsed 
immigration  and  immigrants,  particu- 
larly Irish  immi  'rants,  and  even  claimetl 
tliat  the  Pope  was  coming  hf^re  to  Amer- 
ica to  establish  a  Vatican  somewhere 
along  the  MissLssippi.  Political  agita- 
tors of  1854.  who  had  not  been  nominated 
by  either  of  the  leaduvi  pohtlcal  parties, 
were  elected  to  high  ofBce  This  Know 
Nothing  movement  elected  members  of 


Congress  and  uifluence<l  others.  It  had 
as  its  presidential  candidate  in  1856  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States. 
Millard  P'lllmoie 

Then,  in  the  1930's  in  the  form  of  the 
Nazi  bund  and  the  lunatic  fringe  who 
clustered  around  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  and 
otiier  American  Fascists,  there  was  a  re- 
surpenee  of   this   un-Amcrican   activity 

Now  liere  we  are  again,  and  todays 
.spokesmen  of  fa."<clsm  in  America  are 
leaders  of   the  John  Birch  Society 

They  are  the  know-nothings  of  the 
20th  century,  prophets  of  hatred  who 
spread  lies  and  foment  suspicion  and 
who  would  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  democracy. 

^Tr  President,  there  may  be  a  tend- 
ency nmonT  many  Americans  to  ."^coff 
at  this  Fascist  .uro'ip  and  to  view  it  as 
a  tfmfwrary  phenomenon.  TTiis  might 
be  f(X)l:  li^in  fact,  dangerou.'^  — for  the 
John  Birch  Society  is  well-financed  and 
should  ii')t  be  i;;nored, 

T\\v  ■  fuehrer,"  RoUrt  H  Welch,  is 
a  milhoii-Aire  and  apparently  he  is  add- 
K.  :  to  his  tx^rsonal  wealth  by  the  pro- 
motion of  the  John  Birch   ."^(x-iety 

The  Society  numbers  in  it.5  leadership 
i:ink>  many  indu.«t;  ialisus,  retired  high 
military  o.Ticers,  and  former  presidents 
and  board  nienibcrs  of  the  National  As- 
^o<;i    lion  of  Manufacturers. 

Hob«Mt  H.  Welch,  head  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  failed  when  he  sought  to 
be  the  Rep.ibhcan  nominee  for  Lieuten- 
ant Oovf-rnor  of  Massachusetts  in  1950 
He  is  succeeding  handsomely  in  selling 
Ife  membcr.^hlp>  in  his  society  for  $1,000 
cacli  and  rakir. ,'  in  lliousands  of  dol- 
lar, every  month  in  m-'inbers'  dues— $24 
a  year  for  men  and  $12  a  yeai  for  women 
Very  specifically,  he  stated  that  he  as 
1' ader.  would  not  give  an  accounting 
to  the  members  or  to  anyone  else 

'nu-y  believe  that  by  identifying 
tlnmselves  as  'anti-Communists"  they 
can  exf)and  their  m'^mbership 

Mr  Prei^ident,  I  wi^h  to  point  out  that 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  J  Edgar  Hoover,  only  last 
Wi'«k  warned  against  vigilante  action  in 
the  fight  against  communism.     He  said 

I  he  J-..b  of  curtailing  and  containing  com- 
M.  .Msni  Is  (.!;o  for  Ifgiliy  ccnsMluted  au- 
thorities  with   the   .'^teadfAst   cnoper.iti,>u    i  f 

every    Iny.U    cltl'en 

Without  a  doubt  it  i.s  legal  for  a  man 
to  be  a  Fascist— if  he  wishes  to  be  that 
.stupid  -  and  to  express  opinions  no  mat- 
ter how  distorted,  fantastic,  and  extreme 
thf^y  m.'V  be.  Robert  Welch,  who  found- 
e<l  'los  John  Birch  Society  and  cor, - 
c«  ived  the  idea  of  having  small  cells  m 
v.i: .'  ;s  pi. ices,  made  the  demagogic  and 
f.tl  e  utterance  that  General  Eisenhower 
at  the  time  tie  was  President  of  tlie 
rnitod  States  was  a  dedicated,  conscious 
agent  of  the  Cummuni.t  conspiracy. 

Think  of  that.  Mr    I  resident 

■;"he  mo'^t  amazing  thing  is  that  an 
oducati'd  man  would  say  this  and  it  is 
equally  fantastic  that  there  are  some  de- 
luded followers  who  believe  it  Ncver- 
tiieless,  we  concede  that  any  mercenar>' 
demagog  has  a  right  to  express  his 
opituons  though  distorted,  unfounded, 
and  false 

Mr  President.  I  am  less  concerned 
about   the  e'tisttnce   of   possibly    500   or 
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1.000  Communists  In  my  own  State  of 
Ohio — and  certainly  no  more  than  30.000 
in  the  United  States — than  I  am  about 
the  ugy  boil  of  fascism  which  leaders 
of  the  John  Birch  Society  represent. 

In  my  State  of  Ohio,  it  Is  estimated 
that  there  are  fewer  than  1,000  Com- 
munists— more  nearly  500.  In  the  Na- 
tion. Communists  at  the  most  form  one- 
t'Acntieth  of  1  percent  of  our  entire 
population,  according  to  Professor 
Chaffee,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
A.ssociation   of   University   Professors. 

The  bulletin  was  issued  some  years  ago. 
In  this  era  of  prosperity  and  liope.  there 
are  no  doubt  fewer. 

The  odds  are  1,999  to  1  in  favor  of  free 
in.stitutions.  Suppose  at  the  Cleveland 
Indian  opening  game  later  this  month 
the  Cleveland  Municipal  Stadium  is  filled 
with  40,000  people.  The  chances  are 
that  20  of  them  might  be  Communists, 
and  39.980  would  not.  Do  we  need  the 
John  IJirch  Society  to  help  protect  us. 
who  outnumber  them  2.000  to  1 — who 
have  al.so  the  Cleveland  and  State  police, 
tlie  FBI.  the  Army,  the  Air  Force,  and 
the  Navy,  never  forgetting  the  Marines? 

We  can  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  as 
more  becomes  known  of  this  shadowy 
band,  its  activities  and  philosophy  will 
have  tiie  exact  opposite  effect  than  that 
for  which  Its  leaders  strive.  Indeed.  I 
jrrdict  that  in  time  these  Fascists  will 
discredit  themselves  and  the  cause  they 
.stand  for  and  m  that  way  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  principles  of  democracy 
which  tliey  oppo.se. 

In  a  minority  opinion  by  Justice  Hugo 
Black,  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  is  this  important  sentence 
which  we  should  all  remember: 

I.!l>erty,  to  be  secure  for  any,  must  be 
secure  for  all — even  Uie  most  miserable 
merchants   of    hatred   and    unpopular   Ideas. 

Robert  H  W  Welch  and  other  Fascist- 
minded  leaders  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
are  seeking  to  rescind  and  repeal  the 
20th  century. 

Their  Mu.s.'^olmi — their  chief  promot- 
er—il  duce  or  fueher,  Robert  H.  W. 
Welch,  is  a  fake  patnot — a  slick  dema- 
gog proposing  dangerous  nonsense. 
His  society,  like  the  Know  Nothing  party 
of  105  years  a'^o,  may  live  a  little  while 
and  then  be  gone  with  the  wind,  and, 
like  the  Know  Nothing  party,  will  pass 
away  unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 
At  the  moment  it  is  an  irritation  in  our 
American  way  of  life. 

As  busy  as  we  are  in  the  Senate  and 
as  busy  as  are  Members  of  the  other 
body.  I  know  of  no  valid  reason  for  any 
congressional  investigation  of  this 
Fa.scist  group. 


satisfaction  of  personal  vengeance  on 
England,  he  undoubtedly  created  a  situa- 
tion that  proved  to  be  one  of  the  major 
reasons  for  Germany's  defeat. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  or  the 
patriotism  of  those  who  advise  that  the 
B-70  program  be  cut  back,  but  this  de- 
cision has  been  made,  and  I  am  hopeful. 
that  the  President,  in  his  judgment,  will 
restore  the.se  cuts  and  failing  in  that,  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  sec  that  this  action 
is  taken. 

This  weapon  contains  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Polaris  submarine,  plus 
speed,  maneuverability,  and.  as  of  now, 
and  of  the  date  of  its  completion,  no 
known  enemy  capability  to  shoot  it 
down.  Wars  are  going  to  be  fought  by 
men — not  by  black  boxes — so  it  is  im- 
perative that  America  have  this  most 
modern  of  all  weapons,  and  have  it  com- 
pleted and  quickly. 

Our  President  has  indicated  a  desire 
that  is  shared  by  all.  I  am  sure,  that  we 
develop  a  transport  aircraft  in  this  coun- 
try capable  of  speed  above  the  sonic 
barrier.  As  of  today,  we  have  nothing 
In  the  factories,  and  nothing  on  the 
drawing  boards,  for  a  transport  that  will 
travel  at  sjjeeds  exceeding  Mach  1. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  President  wishes 
this  kind  of  transport,  instead  of  allocat- 
ing, as  I  understand.  SIO  million  for  re- 
search on  such  project,  that  he  push  the 
B-70  program,  because  we  have  the  air 
frame,  and  the  aeronautical  break- 
through that  will  give  us  Mach  3  flight, 
or  three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  which 
can  be  applied  not  only  to  this  aircraft 
as  a  weapon,  but  in  peaceful  uses  for 
a  transport.  I  hope  that  a  decision. 
by  either  the  President  himself,  or  by 
this  body,  will  be  made  quickly  to  re- 
store these  cuts,  becau.se  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  particular  Senator,  this  cut- 
back is  a  very  costly  mistake  to  be  made 
at  this  time  when  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  mistakes  in  the  cold  war,  or  in  any 
hot  war  that  we  have  coming. 


THE  B-70  PROGRAM 
Mr  GOLDWATFR  Mr.  President, 
mistaken  judgment  is  a  costly  exercise 
when  it  applies  to  our  defensive  or  offen- 
sive posture.  For  example,  when  the  de- 
ci.'^ion  was  made  in  Casa  Blanca  in  World 
War  II  that  we  would  fight  to  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  wc  set  up  a  situation 
that  prolonged  that  costly  war.  When 
Hitler,  in  the  early  part  of  that  same 
war.  decided  to  slow  down  the  produc- 
tion of  f.ghtor  planes  and  concentrate 
on  bombers,  so  that  he  could  have  the 


RECOGNITION  OF  APRIL  15  OP  EACH 
YEAR  AS  AFRICA  FREEDOM  DAY 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,    I 
send  to  the  de.sk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
YOTTNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  > .  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refened. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  US'"  favoring 
the  recognition  of  April  15  of  each  year 
as  Africa  Freedom  Day.  submitted  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Wherc.Ts  the  emergence  of  Africa  into  the 
forum  of  world  affairs  Is  one  cf  the  most 
slgnincant  developments  of  thi.s  period  of 
history;  and 

Whereas  on  the  African  Continent  new  and 
independent  countries  are  being  born  with 
great  rapidity;  and 

Whereas  at  the  first  Conference  uf  African 
Independent  States  convened  in  Ghana  In 
April  of  1958.  the  then  ei^ht  free  nations 
of  the  continent  called  for  the  observation 
on  April  15  of  Africa  Freedom  Dny  until  all 
Africa  is  free:  and 

Wherc-is  this  call  to  the  world  was  reiter- 
ated by  the  All  African  Peoples  Conference 
held  In  Ghana  in  December  1958 
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Whereas  the  peoples  of  Africa  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  ideals  of  democracy  espoused 
by  the  free  world,  and  look  for  friendship 
and  assistance  from  the  United  Statea;  and 

Whereas  our  American  tradition  of  free- 
dom and  independence  makes  us  gympathet- 
ic  to  the  desire  of  all  people  for  self-deter- 
mination ;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate thfit  April  15  of  each  year  should  be 
rec'.gni/ed  as  Africa  FYeedom  Day;  and  that 
we  urge  the  President  on  that  date  each 
yepr  to  send  a  special  message  of  good  will 
to  the  independent  countries  of  Africa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  relates  to  African  Freedom 
Day.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  political  history  of  the  last 
decade  and  a  half,  particularly  in  the 
last  5  years,  has  been  the  increasingly 
rapid  transformation  of  a  majority  of 
Europe's  African  dependencies  into  new- 
independent  states. 

In  fact,  today  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  StatSes  is  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  this  Government  at  the 
independence  celebration  of  the  new 
African  nation  and  State  of  Senegal. 
Vice  President  Johnson  represents  our 
Nation  at  this  verj-  important  event  and 
occasion.  I  know  that  he  will  do  so 
with  distinction,  great  honor,  and  credit 
both  to  himself  and  to  our  country. 

The  division  of  Africa  among  foreign 
powers  that  began  with  European  mer- 
cantile expansion  in  the  16th  century 
and  reached  its  zenith  in  the  period 
between  the  unification  of  Germany  and 
the  Second  World  War  has  now  come  to 
the  end.  Indeed,  by  the  beginning  of 
this  year  the  areas  still  under  European 
control  had  diminished  until  they  repre- 
sented less  than  half  of  Africa  in  num- 
ber and  population. 

Since  World  War  II  Morocco,  Tunisia. 
Guinea,  the  Camcroun  Republic,  Togo, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  the 
Republic     of     Congo — Brazzaville — Da- 
homey, Gabon,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Mala- 
gasy.  Mali,   Niger,  Senegal,   and   Upper 
Volta  have  all  gained  their  independence 
from  France.     During  this  same  period, 
Britain  relinquished  its  colonial  rule  in 
Ghana— including     the     British     Togo 
Trust   Territory— Nigeria,   and  the   Su- 
dan, which  it  had  administered  under  a 
condominium  with  Egypt;    in  addition. 
Sierra  Leone,  will  become  an  independent 
member  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
27th  of  this  month.  April;    the  British 
North  and  South  Cameroons  Trust  Ter- 
ritories have  just  completed  a  referen- 
dum on  their  future  as  parts  of  other 
independent    countries,    and    independ- 
ence for  the  British  Trust  Territory  of 
Tanganyika  is  scheduled  for  December 
28  of  this  year.    Libya  and  Somalia,  for- 
mer  Italian  colonies,   have   also  gained 
their  independence  after  limited  periods 
of  U.N.  trusteeship,  and  the  former  Brit- 
ish colonv  of  Somaliland  has  been  united 
with  Somalia.    Lastly.  Belgium  acceded 
to   the   demand    for   independence   for 
its  Congo  colony  last  svunmer  although 
unfortunately  the  events  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  independence  have  cre- 
ated  difficulties  which   have  yet   to   be 
resolved. 

I  would  add  that  I  am  confident  of 
their  resolution,  however.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Congo,  primarily  due.  may 
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I  say,  to  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
freedom -loving  nations  in  the  United 
Nations,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  India.  I  believe  that  these  two 
countries  have  done  a  great  deal  to  re- 
store a  degree  of  order,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  Ann  resolution  of  the  problems 
That  beset  the  economy. 

By  1958  It  became  evident  to  the  i\i.>\. 
few  independent  African  countries  that 
their  continent  soon  would  be  freed  from 
forei:;n  control.  To  support  independ- 
ence movements  in  territories  still  sub- 
ject to  the  European  powers  and  to  devel- 
op common  policies  on  many  issurs.  the 
then  free  states.  Egypt.  Ethiopia.  Ghana. 
Liberia.  Libya,  Morocco,  the  Sudan,  and 
Tuni.sia,  convened  a  Conference  of  Inde- 
pendent African  States  in  Accra.  Ghana. 
in  April  of  that  year.  The  Conference 
designated  April  15  of  every  year  as  Afri- 
can P/eedom  Day  until  the  entire  conti- 
nent should  be  free.  Later  in  the  same 
year  the  All-African  People's  Conference, 
which  brought  together  representatives 
of  African  political  parties,  unions,  and 
.sympathizers  from  all  territories,  en- 
thusiastically supported  the  concept  of 
Africa  Freedom  Day. 

In  response  to  the  aspiration.s  of  mem- 
bers of  both  Conferences,  as  well  a.s  the 
U  S.  historical  support  of  freedom  and 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  in  the  1st  .ses- 
sion of  the  86th  Congress,  resolving  that 
It  WTis  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
April  15  of  each  year  be  lecounized 
as  Africa  Freedom  Day"  and  that 
the  President  on  that  date  each  year 
send  a  .special  message  of  good  will  to 
the  indep«.»ndent  countries  of  Africa.' 

The  events  of  the  last  2  years,  since  this 
re.solution  wa.s  flist  introduced,  have, 
indeed,  been  amazing.  More  than  twice 
the  number  of  independent  states  that 
first  called  for  an  Africa  Freedom  Day 
have  appeared  in  this  period.  Recently 
the  United  States  has  demonstrated  by 
Its  votes  in  the  United  Nations  and  by 
the  statements  of  its  ofTlciaLs  that  it  will 
effectively  back  anticolonialism  despite 
anv  hurt  feelings  of  its  allies.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  partic- 
ularly appropriate  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  support  a  re.solution  markinu  the 
celebration  of  .Africa  Fieedom  Day 

I    believe    one    of   the    great    days    m 
.American  foreign  policy  came  m  the  re- 
cent .session  of  the  United  Nations,  when 
our  CfOvernment  broke  with  the  past  and 
joined  with  tho.se  who  seek  the  freedom 
of  every  .single  colony;   and  m   the  in- 
stance of  the  vote  on  Angola,  difficult  as 
that  vote  was  in  the  light  of  out    clo.se 
relationship  with  Portugal  as  an  ally  in 
.VATO.   when  the   representative  of   the 
United   States   in   the   Security    Council 
and   m    the    United   Nations,    Mr    .Adlai 
Sieven.son.  cast  the  vote  of  this  country 
to  permit  the  United  Nations  to  examinr 
into  the  .situation  in  Angola.     I  t>elieve 
this  was  the  turning  point  in  .Amencati 
f'>!eiv.'n   policy    relating   to   the   .African 
.A>ian.  and  Latin  American  areas,  prov- 
ing, once  again,  that  we  mean  everythin- 
\^e   have    said    in    behalf  of   self-deter- 
mination,   freedom,   and    Independence 
This    was    a    very    difficult   decision    in 
the    Imhr    of    our    allies   and    our    com- 


mitments to  them  but  :l  uas  the  right 
decision.  In  matters  of  Ame;  ican  for- 
eign j>olicy.  it  appears  to  me  that  virtue 
right,  and  moral  position  were  very  im- 
ixjrtant. 

The  significance  of  the  ori-'inal  desig- 
nation of  African  Fieedom  Day  by  the 
first  Conference  of  African  Independent 
States  m  1958  is  still  alive  today  Though 
most  of  the  vast  continent  of  .Africa  is 
free,  there  still  are  sizable  areas  which 
are  not  free  and  which  have  no  immedi- 
ate prospects  for  independence 

Becau.se  these  areas  still  exist,  partic- 
ularly where  the  colonial  rulers  do  not 
yel  feel  the  winds  of  chaiue  or  are  pre- 
paring to  struggle  against  them,  the  lib- 
erty of  all  of  us  IS  a  little  le.ss  .secure-^ 
our  stature  .somewhat  diminished — our 
dignity  .somewhat  tarnished.  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  Slates  both 
politically  and  morally,  to  support  the 
independence  of  the  ptM^)ples  of  Africa 
And  we  can  make  no  t>etter.  more  sym- 
bolic, start  than  to  pa.ss  this  re.solution 
which  I  offer  again  today  calling  for  our 
recognition  of  April  1.5  ol  each  year  as 
Africa  Fieedom  Day. 

I  know  that  freciuently  we  are  told  by 
lho.se  who  claim  to  be  very  prudent,  wise, 
and  .sagacious  that  those  re.solutioiis  are 
but  window  dre.ssing  and  do  very  little, 
if  any.  good  In  fact,  there  are  always 
those  who  exercise  the  pieiogatives  of 
caution— and  I  think  sometimes  of  be- 
ing very  overcautiou.s — m  the  develop- 
ment of  what  we  call  foreign  fx)licy  I 
suggest  that  the  best  thing  for  tins 
country  to  do  is  to  interpret  its  spirit 
to  the  world  in  tangible  evidencf  such  as 
resolutions  and  in  concurring  in  what  we 
know  to  be  the  desire  of  the  American 
IJeopIe;  namely,  freedom  for  people  The 
duty  of  repre.sentative  government  is  to 
repre.scnt  the  true  will  of  tlie  people  not 
the  will  of  merely  a  handful  who  feel 
that  thev  are  interpreting  the  will  of  the 
l>e<-)ple.  There  is  not  a  .single  residue  of 
colonialism  in  the  United  States  There 
IS  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the  American 
peoole  m  it  In  fact,  the  American  peo- 
ple find  colonialism  to  Ix'  repugnant 

I  suggest  that  the  best  thing  our  C»o\  - 
ernment  can  do  us  w  hat  it  is  now  doing 
namely,  to  take  the  timely  stei»  ^vhIch 
are  required  to  place  this  Government 
on  record  in  supptirt  of  freedom,  inde- 
IX'iidence,  and  self-dett-rminatiop.  Thl.^ 
IS  exactly  what  we  mean  bv  p:  d'k  ctuv; 
human  dignity 

I  compliment  the  President  o!  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Mr.  Steven.son.  our  representative  in 
the  Unit*."d  Nation.-.,  for  the  courageous 
.ind  timely  action  which  has  bcvn  taken 
in  recent  weeks  m  the  United  Nations 
and  in  reference  to  the  official  sfatemt  nf 
of  our  Government 

It  i.s  indeed  highly  significant  thai  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
should  be  on  this  day  visiting  Africa  to 
give  witness,  again,  lo  the  Ameucan  de- 
sire for  close  cooperation  with  the  peo- 
r)les  of  Africa,  and  our  profound  respect 
for  their  freedom  and  their  independ- 
ence I  know  the  Vice  President  will  (m- 
well  received  and  that  he  will  convey  the 
gr.'etings  and  the  true  feelings  of  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States 

While   I   mention   the    Vice   Piesidenl 
1»  t   me  .sav  that  despite  .ill  the  editorial 


riituisni  aiui  si.nu'  of  the  commentary 
m  the  p!ts.s  relating  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  .State  for  African  Affairs. 
Mr  Williams,  on  his  trip  to  Africa,  he 
[HMformed  outstanding  service  for  this 
countrv  He  did  .so  m  the  sen.se  that  he 
represented  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
American  pt  ople  to  the  nations  and  the 
peoples  \«.  horn  he  visited  Yes.  he  may 
have  made  an  inappropi  late  remark  in 
terms  of  wha*  .-nm*^  persons  think  r-, 
appiopriafe.  but  I  suggest  that  Mr 
Williams  .-poke  ih.r  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can p<'ople  when  he  went  to  the  peoi)les 
of  Africa  and  said  that  we  were  with 
tliem  and  that  we  wanted  them  to  build 
thi  ir  ou  n  destiny  The  peoples  of  Africa 
as  Ml  Williams  pointed  out,  are  not 
mereh  the  Negro  people  or  the  Afiican^ 
them.selves.  but  al.so  other  settlers  who 
wish  to  live  iheie  in  peace,  security,  and 
mdeiK'ndence  Mr  Williams  was  speak- 
ing for  them,  as  well  However,  I  suggest 
that  It  may  be  simply  one  of  the  favorite 
political  games  of  this  country  to  attack 
a  man  of  the  stature  and  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  A.s,sistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  but  it  does  not 
help  our  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Williams 
was  six'aking  well  and  was  carrying  the 
message  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States      I  ihmk  he  is  to  be  commended 

Mr    President    I  desire  now   to  turn  to 
another  subject 

The      PRESIDINC;      OFFICER      The 
.'Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  observations  relat- 
ing to  an  action  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  last  wet  k  which  was  very  dis- 
turbing to  me  namely,  the  action  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  third 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1961 
I  am  a  junior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriatious  I  lay  no  claim  to 
any  special  knowledge  as  to  the  work  of 
that  committee  or  to  any  prerogatives 
over  and  above  lho.se  of  any  one  Sena- 
tor However.  I  was  very  much  con- 
reined  over  the  final  conference  report 
I  am  afraid  that  that  final  conference 
reiK)i  t  mav  very  well  leave  the  adminis- 
trative (i;  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  inadequate  resources  to 
do  the  work  which  Congre.ss  in  previous 
action  ha.s  directed  the  executive  branch 

to   [H-!  foi  m 

.As  reixjited  fiom  the  conference,  the 
thud  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  1961.  HR.  5188.  provided  total  ap- 
propriations of  $1,694.055  637.  The 
budget  estimate  which  was  presented  to 
Congress  was  $,5,339,565,127.  This  was 
the  consideied  judgment  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  concerning  the  fliianci.t! 
needs  of  the  Government  under  existing 
legisl.ition  pa.vsfHl  by  previous  Congre.s.ses 
and  Commitments  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  through  their 
elected  lepie.sentatives  up  until  June  HO 
of    fi.scal    1961 

Of  th.e  budget  estimate  fi-ure  .S,5  339  - 
.)65  127  the  Hou.se  allowed  $803,506,119 
One  of  the  reasons  for  that  was.  of 
Course  'hat  cei  tain  figures  were  not 
available  for  the  House  at  the  time  of 
tlieir  eailv  hearings. 
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Tlie  Senate  allowed  $4,637,419,970. 
That  was  the  action  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  itself  on  the  third  supplemental 
appropriatioiis  bill.  * 

The  principal  difference  between  the 
administration's  request  and  the  action 
of  Congress,  ns  well  a.s  between  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  waa  in 
funds  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. Tlie  administration  had  re- 
quested the  restoration  of  the  impaired 
c.ipital  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, as  well  as  the  reimbursement  for 
current  costs  of  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment, emergency  ftunine  relief,  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  the  migratory 
waterfowl  feed  program,  bartered  ma- 
terial for  stockpiles,  grading  and  classing 
activities,  and  long-term  supply  contract 
lo&scs.  Every  one  of  those  items  has 
been  legislated  by  Congress.  We  had 
directed  by  legislative  enactment  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility under  those  laws. 

The  e-stimate  of  $2,969,525,000  for 
these  items  had  not  been  considered  in 
the  House  The  Senate  approved  $2.- 
8J0.307.0OO,  but  the  Hou.se  conferees  re- 
fused to  agree  even  to  a  compromise 
amount,  and  the  entire  amount  was 
deleted. 

We  are  not  permitted  under  the  rules 
of  this  body  to  make  any  unkind  or  un- 
favorable remarks  relating  to  the  re- 
spective Chambers  of  Uie  legislative 
branch,  and  I  shall  abide  by  the  rules. 
I  simply  say  that  the  failure  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  to  bring  back  a 
compromi.se  figure  has  left  the  executive 
branch  in  a  very  difficult  situation  in 
U^rms  of  the  adminLstration  of  some  of 
Uiese  programs.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  the  .special  milk  pro- 
gram for  our  children  and  in  terms  of 
the  famine  relief  program  or  the  area 
of  the  program  for  food  for  the  dis- 
tressed areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  suppose  that  by  taking  moneys  away 
from  programs  which  may  be  less 
urgent,  it  might  be  possible  to  fulfill 
some  of  Uic  emergency  obligations.  But 
this  is  a  poor  way  to  run  a  government, 
and  particularly  a  poor  way  to  operate 
programs  which  are  not  the  special  pre- 
rogatives of  the  executive  branch  but 
rather  arc  the  required  programs  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  budget  re- 
quest, a  total  of  $2,370,040,127.  Congress 
approved  $1,694,055,637.  Of  the  $675,- 
984,490  difference  between  these  two 
figures,  $555,615,500  represented  a  cut  in 
the  $1,080,397,000  requested  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  major  portion 
of  this  was  in  the  requested  payment  to 
tlie  Federal  extended  compensation  ac- 
count, where  the  estimate  was  reduced 
by  $490  million. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  that  was 
the  reduction  in  the  funds  for  temporary 
unemployment  compensation.  After  all, 
the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation account  relates  to  unemployment 
w  hich  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year  or 
the  preceding  years;  and  it  ought  to  be 
paid  within  this  fiscal  year.  Instead  of 
playing  games  with  the  bookkeeping  of 
the  Government. 


Of  the  $150  million  requested  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  which  the 
House  had  disapproved  entirely,  and  the 
Senate  had  voted  to  restore,  $50  million 
was  approved  in  conference.  The  con- 
ference directed,  however,  that  these 
funds  were  to  be  earmarked  specifically 
for  loans  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Of  course.  Congress  can  do  whatever 
it   wishes;    and   it   has   done    so.       But 
there  was  adequate  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  and. 
indeed,  there  was  argument  here  in  the 
Senate  itself,  in  regard  to  the  need  for 
the   $150   million   for   the   Development 
Loan   Fund.     At   the    very    time   when 
Soviet  Russia  is  exerting  pressure  all  over 
the  world,  at  the  very  time  when  we  are 
facing  the  greatest  threat  to  our  security 
that    we    have    ever    known,    we    have 
decided   to   cut   back   the   Development 
Loan  Fund — the  fund  for  the  making  of 
loans  which  arc   repayable   with   inter- 
est— despite  the  testimony  which  indi- 
cated that  these  funds  are  required  and, 
in  fact,  were  committed  in  August  of  last 
year.    In  fact,  last  August  the  Develop- 
ment   liOan    Fund     Administrator    was 
asked  to  return  to  the  Cont'ress,   after 
January,    to    obtain    the    funds    which 
might  be  required.    A.ssurance  was  given 
that  such  funds  would  be  made  availa- 
ble.   The  Senate  did  vote  to  make  them 
available.     I  simply  say  that  I  have  a 
feeling  that  between  now  and  June  30 
we  shall  encounter  trouble  w  ith  this  pro- 
gram; and  if  we  do,  I  want  the  record 
clear  as  to  why  the  trouble  besets  us, 
These    programs    cannot    be    operated 
without  the  required  resources.    The  $150 
million  was  the  Eisenhower  request,  and 
it  was  the  Kennedy  request.    It  was  the 
basic  minimum.    Even  that  was  less  than 
one-third   of   the    amount   required   for 
the  loans  which  already  were  in  process. 
It  was  barely  enough  for  the  general  au- 
thority   under    minimum    standards.     I 
am  afraid  we  may  very  well  encounter 
serious  difficulties  because  of  this  par- 
ticular action. 

The  estimate  of  $6  million  for  Federal 
payment  to  the   District   of   Columbia, 
which  had  been  entirely  disallowed  by 
the  House,  and  had  been  restored  by  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  a  $5,700,000  Fed- 
eral loan  to  the  District,  was  deleted  in 
conference.    Let  me  say  that  that  action 
by  the  Senate  was  taken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  able  and  dedicated  Senator 
from    West    "Virginia    I  Mr.    Byrd],    the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
trict   of     Columbia    Appropriations.    I 
thought  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
made  a  very  practical  suggestion.    He  is 
a  frugal  and  prudent  man.    He  is  not  a 
spender.     He  has  had  years  of  experi- 
ence   in   Congress   with    appropriaUons 
matters.      However,   in   the   conference 
that  loan  authority  was  deleted,  and  no 
funds  at  all  were  provided. 

At  the  present  time  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital has  pressing  needs  for  new  school 
buildings  and  for  a  host  of  public  works 
projects.  However,  today  the  Capital  of 
our  country  finds  itself  without  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  those  projects, 
and  it  is  unable  to  commit  moneys  to 
those  programs.  It  is  said  there  w.ll  be  a 
sales  tax.  and  that  it  will  provide  the 
necessary  revenues.     But  that  tax  will 


take  effect  in  the  future;  the  enactment 
of  a  sales  tax  is  not  exactly  an  example 
of  rapid  action  by  Congress.  Instead. 
it  is  what  I  would  call  delayed  action. 
In  the  meantime,  funds  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  made  available  for  a  limited 
amount  of  constructive  programing  in 
the  field  of  public  works  are  not  availa- 
ble. I  suggest  that  the  delay  will  cost 
the  taxpayers  much  more,  because  build- 
ing costs  are  rising;  equipment  which 
should  be  put  to  work  is  lying  idle;  and 
unemploymrnt  exists  in  this  city,  as  well 
as  in  other  cities.  Such  a  situation  does 
not  make  much  .sense  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
think  we  would  be  much  better  off  by 
having  people  at  work,  rather  than  to 
pay  them  unemployment  comp>ensation. 
I  believe  it  makes  much  more  sense  to 
have  a  sensible  public  works  program  for 
the  doing  of  things  which  need  to  be 
done,  rather  than  to  pay  people  for  doing 
nothin:::,  even  though  they  have  earned, 
under  the  law,  the  right  to  be  paid  un- 
employment compensation. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  conference  com- 
mittee deleted  the  entire  item.  However. 
the  conference  committee  did  accept 
the  Senate's  allowance  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  from  the  regular  district 
of  Columbia  funds;  and  that  was  twice 
the  amount  which  had  been  allowed 
by  the  House.  The  final  figure  was 
$10,820,619.  as  compared  to  the  esti- 
mate of  Sll  163.119.  The  House  had  ap- 
proved S8.63C.169. 

The  conference  committee  approved 
more  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  than 
had  been  requested.  The  estimate  called 
for  8110,543.000.  $127,375,500  was  ap- 
propriated. The  difference  resulted 
from  the  House  action — in  which  the 
Senate  had  concurred — in  adding  $29,- 
990,000  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  im- 
pacted areas.  That  was  a  very  worthy 
action  by  the  House,  and  I  think  it  was 
fully  justified,  and  was  well  concurred 
in  by  our  conferees. 

Considerable  restoration  was  made  in 
the  funds  for  independent  offices.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  figures  re- 
lating to  the  budget  estimate,  the  Hou-se 
action,  the  Senate  action,  and  the  con- 
ference committee  action  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Estimate $177,538,000 

House  133,264.650 

Senate 174,987.650 

Conference 162, 144,  650 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  funds  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  were  cut 
considerably  below  the  requests,  largely 
by  House  and  Senate  disallowance  of 
$12  million  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  helium  properties.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  figures  in 
that  connection  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Estlm.-itc 127,172,000 

House 13.395,000 

Senate 15.  151,333 

ConXerence 16.057,000 
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Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President  oru' 
^ikjniflcant  reduction — on  which  the  S*m- 
Ate  nave  m  to  the  House — was  m  tlu' 
funds  for  new  construction  in  the  na- 
nonal  parks.  The  estimate  was  $467,000 
The  House  voted  $300,000.  The  Senate 
approved  the  entire  amount  of  the  esti- 
riiatt'  However,  the  conference  axreed 
on  tlie  f^Kure  voted  by  the  House,  which 
was  a  reduction  of  $167,000.  That  will 
not  Clippie  the  program,  but  it  will  slou 
down  the  construction  program  for  oui 
natiunal  parlLs. 

.Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  how  manv 
Nffmbers  of  the  Senate  visit  the  national 
paiks;  but  I  have  stated  here  in  the 
Sf-nate  that,  practically  every  year,  one 
of  the  joys  of  the  Humphrey  family  is  to 
get  in  the  car  and  travel  to  the  national 
paik.s  and  see  how  people  live,  instead 
of  )ust  remaming  in  Washington  and 
steing  how  people  live  here.  I  imagine 
that  when  the  Senate  takes  a  limited 
recess,  such  as  it  is  taking  now.  very  few 
of  our  colleagues  visit  the  national  pai  ks 
Instead,  they  visit  their  constituents,  or 
they  go  to  other  places,  where  they  can 
iiam  some  rest  and  refreshment  of  then 
bodies  and  spirits.  But  let  me  say  that 
the  national  parks  are  the  people  s  play- 
Kiound.  and  our  national  parks  need 
more  development  and  modernization  of 
their  facilities.  They  are  inadequately 
staffed.  In  addition,  they  have  made- 
quate  facilities  with  which  to  care  for 
the  growing  population  of  our  country 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  if  we  gave  a  little 
le,s,s  attention  to  country  clubs  and  even 
to  .some  of  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
types  of  recreation,  and  if  we  gave  more 
attention  to  public  parks,  our  coimtry 
would  be  more  beautiful. 

I  am  suggesting  that,  when  we  come  to 
matters  like  the  National  Park  Service, 
we  remember  this  is  something  that  be- 
longs to  the  people;  and  a  little  sum  like 
$467,000  for  our  national  parks  is  surely 
not  asking  too  much,  particularly  at  a 
lime  when  there  is  a  real  need  to  put 
money  to  work  on  constructive  and  gaiii- 
fu:  employment. 

It  should  be  noted  the  Senate  secured 
nnference  agreement  on  appropriations 
of  $350,000  for  construction  by  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  This  was  in  con- 
trast to  an  estimate  of  $214,000.  and  a 
House  figure  of  $200,000. 

The  Department  of  State  fared  fairly 
well.  The  budget  estimate  was  $12,636.- 
000.     The  conference   gave  $11,562,000 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, also,  that  the  figures  for  the  r>e- 
partment  of  State  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a.s  follows : 

Esnmat^ $12.  636.  iXM) 

Huu.se 11,762.000 

Senate n,  562,000 

Conrerencc _ 11.562.00<D 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
w  ill  be  noted  the  Senate  allowed  less  than 
the  House,  and  the  lower  figure  was  ac- 
cepted in  conference. 

rhe  Department  of  Defense  did  quite 
A  ell.  as  usual.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  received  all  it  had  requested  for 
civil  functions,  and  military  functions 
were  cut  only  $2  million. 


i;a.s    hapi*e!ir(l    ti< 
On  the  one  hand 
to  refjue^ts  of  tfie 
Army,  which  are 


The  e^tunate  wa.>  $J88  549  000  and  tlie 
conference  --ave  $286  549  000 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlif  fi^;- 
ures  on  the  Defense  Department  be 
printed  m  th.e  Hecord  at  this  point 

There  beiriti  no  obiection.  the  table  w  .1.- 
oideied   to  b»'  printed   u:   the  Rr(  c>hd    as 

fi'lliiHS 

I  .Militnry   (iinctiotiji  onlyi 

K.sniu.ile. . tiHH.  54it.  OIK) 

House . ,_..,_„ .-      286.  M9.000 

Senate ^— ^_.— ._- 28fl.  MP.  Ouo 

Ciiifrrenre . JHfi  r>4«  ooo 

Mr  HUMPHREY  So  the  Depart- 
ment of  D»  friise  paiticularlv  th*^  .\rmv 
was  well  taken  cai'-  of  in  terms  of  th« 
budKet  estimates  P'or  this  we  can  b«- 
i:iateful  But  as  lunx  as  I  am  expi  fs.slnt; 
a  note  of  i^ratitvide  for  what  w<-  did  foi 
the  .Armv  mav  I  su«Kest  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  idia  to  do  something;  for  the 
school  milk  piouiam  I  e.uuiol  fm  the 
life  of  me  .see  what 
values  in  this  counti  y 
Wf  respond  Keiieraily 
civil  functions  of  the 
the  .Army  Eiv-ilneers  functions  It  does 
a  splendid  10b  I  am  nut  r;itioal  I  want 
to  be  laudatdiv  The  LKpai  tmeiit  of  the 
Armv  does  a  i,'o<)d  10b  in  its  civil  func- 
tions But  when  It  comes  lo  lakiiiK  care 
of  our  national  paiks  fuo<l  fo;  distie.v,sed 
areas  .specal  nulk  piok'rams  foi  out  own 
children  somehow  or  othei .  we  .say  this 
we  cannot  afTord 

It  does  not  add  up  and  I  want  the 
Hkcoru  quite  clear  that  I  was  not  happy 
with  the  conference  rejxjrt  Despite  the 
efTorUs  of  our  Senatt^  conferees  to  hold 
the  line,  the  bill  as  finally  enacted  is 
inadequate  to  take  caie  of  tlu-  many 
pressing  needs  facing  our  people  I  want 
to  e.xpress  my  appreciation  for  the  work 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  Appiopnations 
Committee  who  served  on  the  conference 
committee,  especially  our  beloved  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
Hayden  I  I  know  they  did  the  best  they 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 
.some  of  them  share  my  disappointment 
over  the  results 

I  have  express«'d  my  views  today  be- 
cause it  will  be  my  intention,  when  the 
regular  appropriations  come  by  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  to  do  what  I  can  to 
restore  these  funds,  at  least  wheie  there 
IS  a  demonstrable  need,  so  that  the  de- 
partments of  our  Government  can 
operate  effectively  and  can  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  legislation 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  other 
Members  of  the  majority  present  than 
the  distiniiuished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  Humphrey  I  and  the  occupant 
of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Yot'NC  I ,  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  U.)  give  a.ssurances  Uj  the 
fre.shman  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  has  admitted  his  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  procedure  and 
the  techniques  used  by  the  5<enate  and 
Hou.se  Committees  on  Appiopi  lat  ions 
and   the  conference  committees 

I  recall  that  on  Thursday  afleiiUKjii 
I  engaged  m  a  colloquy,  very  briefly 
with  the  Senator  from  Mitme.sota,  and 
called  to  his  attention  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference  committee  on  the 
third  supplemental  apprnpi  laiinn  bill 


I  deplore  very  much  that,  while  the 
.sen.ttor  from  Mmne.sota  makes  an  emo- 
tional appeal  that  w»'  are  iKnoriiiK  these 
very  de.seivinu  programs  and  depriving 
the  children  in  our  schools  of  the  milk 
which  they  need  for  thi  u  lunches,  he  i.s 
KM-atly  distorting  the  rtx-ord  I  do 
think  th.if  evt'ii  thouKh  he  has  been 
on  the  .\ppropi  i.4tions  Committee  a  very 
brief  lime,  and  that  therefore  we  should 
be  tolerant  of  these  mi'-^statemenUs.  the 
fact  nmains  that  we  were  dealiiiK  with 
a  supplemental  appropi  lation  bill  un  a 
budi'et  request  levised  by  this  admm- 
:t  ration  which  lerniested  funds  not  foi 
thLs  (iseal  veai  but  for  the  next  ti.scal 
yea  I 

The  .Appropii.Attons  Committee  and 
th.'  VRiious  subcommittees  have  not  yet 
St, u  ted  heniiiu's  on  tlie  Senate  side  on 
th»'  leiMiiar  budi;eLs  for  1962.  and  know- 
;n  that  the  .S«-nator  fiom  Minne.sota 
.s  1  MIA  adroit  and  canny  politician 
as  ]:>■  demmi.vtrated  duiiiiK  the  past  few 
veais  in  his  quest  for  the  presidential 
ni>rnn:atinn  of  his  party,  obviously  he 
knows  that  last  week,  on  this  floor  there 
was  a  pla\  made  to  transfer  funds  which 
legitim.UeU  will  tx'  exp«'nded  m  the  next 
fiscal  year  This  would  show  them  a.s 
part  of  the  IimmI  year  enduiK  June  30th 
and  thereby  charge  to  the  outgoing 
Kisenhower  administration  much  of  the 
deficit  which  ordinarily  would  1k>  ch.ii  l;« d 
l^)  the  next  ti.scal  year 

Ml  President  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  piovide  funds  for  all  of  these 
activities  I  w.int  to  remind  the  S«'n- 
atoi  from  Minnesota  that,  m  the  rt>cenl 
debate  on  the  apptopriation  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  pie.senttHJ  a  bud«et 
document  which  went  to  the  House  un- 
der dat<'  of  March  20.  which  was  pre- 
cis<ly  1  wt>ek  prior  lo  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  111  this  body — submitting 
revi.sed  estimates  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams The  Senator  will  recall,  I  am 
sure  th.it  when  I  called  attention  to  this 
Hou.s*-  diKument  and  offered  a  series  of 
amendments.  I  reduced  the  appropria- 
tion by  exactly  $149,218,000  There  was 
no  roll  call  because  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I.Mr  Havden  '  and  the  chairman  of  the 
sulx-ommitte<>  on  the  agricultural  budget, 
the  .Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr  Ru.ssell  I 
accepted  the  amendments;  becau.se  they 
were  ba.sed  upon  a  budget  request  sub- 
mitttxl   by    this   administration 

Mr  President  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  subject,  but  I  do  think  It  is 
most  unfortunate,  when  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  majority  party  control 
this  body  with  a  membership  of  approx- 
imately two  to  one.  and  likewise  con- 
trol the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  by  a  ratio  of  17  majority 
members  to  10  minority  members — it 
certainly  becomes  apparent  that  the 
lesponsibility  rests  fully  uix)n  the  ma- 
jority Members  of  this  body — that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
undertakes  to  lecture  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  to  denounce  considera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  House  m  han- 
dling' this  appropi  lation  bill.  I  submit 
Mr  President,  that  he  is  then  denounc- 
mv.  vmoiously  the  members  of  hLs  own 
paitv  and  leadership  m  the  White 
Hou.se    and  the  leadership  of  which  he 
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is  a  part  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Appeals  are  frequently  made  for  una- 
nimity and  cooperation  in  handling  the 
pul)lic  business 

Ct  rtainly  it  would  be  in  order  for  the 
distmuiuished  majority  whip  to  come  for- 
waid  with  clean  hands  to  commend  the 
action  taken  by  thii  body  and  by  the 
conferees  representing  the  House,  and 
to  i)onu  out  that  not  only  is  it  desirable 
at  times  to  spend  more  Federal  money 
but  also  that  we  should  constantly  be 
alert  lo  the  need  for  i;reater  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  operations  of  the 
P\(leral  Government  so  that  we  can 
curtail  our  appropriations  and  expendi- 
tures .md  retard  inflationary  influences 
wliiili  a:e  devastatimi  t-o  the  security 
and  to  the  welfare  tf  our  country. 


WEATHER     TAKE  IT  OR  MAKE  IT 

Ml  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  there  was  held  in 
the  city  (if  Washington.  DC  ,  a  National 
Water  Ssmposium  This  symposium 
was  called  by  the  National  Association 
of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  and  by  the 
National  Reclamation  A,ssociation.  The 
Sessions  lasted  3  day«.  They  brought 
toeether  iK'ople  who  in  an  ofBcial  or  in 
a  private  capacity,  have  been  concerned 
w  ith  water  problems,  ranging  from  those 
which  affect  the  farmer  on  the  land  to 
lho.se  which  affect  the  person  living  in 
a   larL;e  city. 

If  anythiiiK  were  needed  to  emphasize 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources  that 
water  today  is  a  national  problem,  the 
papers  presented  at  the  water  sympo- 
sium supplied  the  emphasis.  I  hope  at 
a  later  dale  to  pres?nt  for  inclusion  In 
the  Hecord  some  of  the  significant  pa- 
pers which  were  presented 

Amonp:  the  speakers  was  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Buieau  of  Reclamation. 
Mr  Floyd  Dommy  A  paper  was  pre- 
senU'd  in  behalf  of  General  Itschner. 
th.e  Chief  of  .Army  Engineers,  by  Major 
General  Ca.ssidy  Papers  were  presented 
by  heads  of  departments  of  various  uni- 
vtrsities  throughout  the  country  and  by 
people  who  aie  connected  with  the  re- 
.search  institutions,  both  private  and 
public 

The  first  .session  was  devoted  to  as- 
sessing the  need  The  sessions  of  the 
.second  day  were  devoted  to  measuring 
the  need  and  to  crmsideration  of  what 
IS  beiiu:  done  in  nonirripated  agriculture. 
The  sessions  of  the  third  day  were  de- 
voted lo  i)roblems  related  to  irrigated 
ai,'riculture. 

At  the  concluding:  session  on  Friday, 
it  wa.s  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
.speakers  I  discus.>ed  the  methods  of 
measuring  the  allocation  of  water  for 
various  needs  under  the  concept  of  mul- 
tiple  use 

Members  of  the  Congress  were  given 
the  honor  of  opening  certain  sessions. 
The  first  se.':Kion  was  opened  by  a  talk 
by  Mr  Ted  Schad,  who  is  not  a  Mem- 
bir  of  Congress  but  who  was  the  director 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Water  Resources. 

The  second  session  was  opened  by  an 
address  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 


(Mr.  Kerr1,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources. 

Mr.  Wayne  Aspinall,  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  Stat«  of  Colo- 
rado, the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
presented  the  opening  paper  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  .second  day 

At  the  afternoon  session,  a  paper  was 
presented  by  the  Honorable  Jamie  Whit- 
ten  of  Mississippi,  the  chairman  ol  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  a!-'ricu.ture 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ai. pro- 
pria tions. 

In  my  paper  I  sought  to  deal  some- 
what with  the  need  for  allocntinc 
water,  I  pointed  out  that  we  live  In  a 
very  dynamic  country  An  estimaie  of 
the  needs  of  today  will  not  necess.^iily 
measure  accurately  w  hat  will  be  the  need 
10  years  from  now.  Nevertheless.  I  pre- 
sented the  current  estimate  to  show  the 
likely  change   in   water   requirement's. 

The  estimate  of  the  Select  Ccmmittee 
on  Water  Resources  is  very  rcvealmj^  in 
this  respect.  It  indicates  that  whereas 
the  need  for  running  water  in  stream- 
flow  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power  will  almost  triple  between  1960 
and  the  year  2000.  the  need  for  floAine 
water  for  navigational  purposes  will  de- 
crease somewhat  in  that  same  period  of 
time.  Tlie  need  for  water  as  a  mean.^ 
to  help  control  pollution  will  increase; 
and  the  need  for  fiowmg  water,  and 
water  resources  generally,  for  recrea- 
tion and  as  a  habitat  for  sport  fishes 
will  also  increase  durinti  the  next  40 
years. 

Because  of  the  need  we  ha\e  to  con- 
sider the  various  ways  to  increase  the 
water  supply.  I  devoted  a  part  of  my 
remarks  to  reviewing  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  regard  to  desaliniza- 
tion  of  water,  both  ocean  water  and  in- 
land brackish  waters. 

I  also  spoke  of  the  need  for  stejiping 
up  research  in  cloud  modification  In 
particular  I  called  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities in  the  interior  parts  o;"  the 
country  of  using  rockets  to  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  nucleating 
agent  might  be  put  into  the  clouds.  I 
pointed  out  the  difference  between  per- 
tinent problems  on  the  West  coast  and 
those  in  the  Great  Plains.  On  the  West 
coast  there  are  moisture-laden  clouds 
coming  in  from  the  ocean  which  strike 
the  mountains,  creatine  an  updraft,  so 
that  the  vapor  released  from  ground  gen- 
erators can  be  carried  into  the  clouds. 
The  situation  in  the  Midwest  and  in 
the  Great  Plains  is  that  the  cold  winds 
come  from  the  northwest  and  strike  the 
moisture-laden  warmer  winds  from  the 
south,  passing  under  the  warmer  winds. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  has  been  the  rea- 
son why  the  attempt  to  use  ground  gen- 
erators for  carrying  nucleating  agents 
Into  the  clouds  has  not  been  succ(;ssful 
in  the  Great  Plains  area.  The  warm  air 
rises,  and  the  crosscurrents  between  the 
ground  and  the  moisture-laden  clouds 
do  not  permit  the  vapor  generated  from 
ground  generators  to  reach  the  clouds. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
dramatic  results  in  the  Great  Plains 
when  aircraft  were  used  and  the  nu- 
cleating agent,  whether  silver  iodide  or 
dry  ice,  was  dumped  directly  intC'  the 
cloud. 


Mr.  President,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Weather  Control  made  its  final 
report  to  the  President  on  December  31, 
1957.  This  two-volume  report  is  still  the 
most  authentic  and  complete  report  on 
weather  modification  in  existence.  The 
committee  was  not  authorized  to  do  re- 
.search  but  to  evaluate  the  work  being 
conducted  by  both  private  and  public 
agencies,  studying  all  the  available  lit- 
erature on  the  subject,  and  then  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
p:oL'ram. 

The  committee  found  that  more  basic 
information  was  needed  about  the  at- 
mosphere and  its  behavior.  They  rec- 
ommended, amona  other  things,  that 
basic  and  applied  research  was  of  prime 
necessity  and  should  be  enlarged  withou; 
delay.  They  recommended  that  the  re- 
search prom  am  be  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment pi  imarily  through  wo.''k  with 
Federal  agencies,  universities,  and  col- 
leges, industries,  and  other  organizations. 

Followinsi  the  i.ssuing  of  that  report. 
I  introduced  a  bill  proposing  such  an  ex- 
panded procram.  It  was  concluded  to  be 
advisable,  after  hearings,  to  place  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted  hear- 
ings en  the  bill.  It  was  subsequently 
passed  by  the  Senate,  approved  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  law  gave  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  the  responsibility  for 
developing  a  further  research  program. 
With  the  limited  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  the  foundation  has  done  a  cred- 
itable job,  but  the  possibilities  in  this 
field  warrant  a  more  vigorous  program 

In  1959.  the  total  Federal  Government 
expenditure  for  support  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  was  approxi- 
mately $7.4  billion.  There  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  all  agencies 
of  the  Governir.rnt  some  $36  million  for 
meteorological  research. 

I  daresay,  Mr.  President,  that  when 
the  lon:4  span  of  history  takes  a  look 
at  what  we  do  today,  it  will  say  the  $36 
million  for  meteorological  research  had 
much  greater  significance  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  than  the  $7.4  billion  de- 
voted generally  to  research  and  develop- 
ment. Research  in  the  fields  of  weather 
and  of  water  improvement  and  expansion 
of  water  resources  offers  more  potential 
benefit  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  than 
does  a  great  deal  of  the  money  being 
spent  to  develop  methods  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
own  needs  and  to  maintain  our  lead  in 
meteorology  among  countries  of  the 
world,  a  greatly  accelerated  meteorologi- 
cal program  must  be  instituted. 

A  very  outstanding  address  was  given 
in  January  by  Adm.  Luis  de  Florez,  re- 
tired, U.S.  Navy  Reserve,  at  the  29th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Institute  of  the 
Aerospace  Sciences  that  covers  the  need 
for  research  and  the  need  for  encourag- 
ing young  men  to  enter  the  field  of 
meteorology.  His  discussion  under  the 
title  "Weather— Take  It  or  Make  It," 
should  be  of  interest  to  everyone. 
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I  request  unanimous  const-n:  tJ.at  the 
address  by  Admiral  Florez  be  pi  :iited  m 
the  Record. 

There  bem«  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^kcord, 
as  follows: 

Wt.\rhCf.R      Take  It  ■  i»  Makk  I  V 
I  By  Adm    Liils  de  Fiorez) 

It  Is  stringe.  Indeed,  thai  the  American 
people  who  live  nn  the  .-is.«(iinintir)n  thr\t 
any  problem  ran  be  .solved  If  y  )U  h  ive  th-'- 
Intelligence  to  dt-ftne  U  and  ttie  will  to  keep 
working  at  It  -  display  the  .name  l.italism 
•ind  rciigiiitlon  ab./it  the  weiitii^r  that  our 
remote  ancesti'rs  did  thousands  >f  jears  ag" 
It  Is  a  fact,  neverthelcs.s.  f.ir  when  It  conie.s 
to  wcHther.  we  acrept  whatever  cnmes  pas- 
sively, patiently  ns  an  act  of  the  G'kIs 
We  do  not  seem  to  realiae  that  the  prob- 
lem oi  Wfather  Cdntrol.  gigantic  .!S  it  is.  can 
be  subjected  to  rhe  same  sort  i>i  attack 
which  brou,jht  ibont  our  great  dLici  %  cries  In 
the  ftelda  of  flight,  nuclear  p<iwer  chem- 
istry, mettUlnc.  and  others  Ii!  any  case 
we  have  not  tat^kled  the  control  'f  \veafher 
with  the  same  (le'.ermlnatifm  and  audacity 
th.it  we  h.ive  shown  In  h«rnessli',!»  ri.'iture 
In   other    ways 

It  Is  my  grow,mg  convuiion  that  the 
only  real  obstacle  m  the  way  of  controlling 
the  weather  Is  our  attitude  of  mind  which 
appears  to  be  a  combii.aMon  of  three 
things 

1  A  lack  of  sen.'.e  of  propirtlo!\  concern- 
ing what   Is  Impfiriant  to  our  existence 

2  A  form  of  mental  block  becjoested  tLs 
by  countless  generations  of  peoples  nwed 
and  cowed  by  the  elementa  ai.d  i>owerle«f. 
to  anything  ^  her  than  protect  ■.'icnii.clves 
agaln.st   ihem. 

3  lucomp.c'*-"  re-.iIi2iatlO".  if  the  tremen- 
dous .Tdvnr.ces  and  power  of  "science  and 
technoloify  of  out  nine 

A*  this  perl'xl  In  our  hi.>it<iry  wh.en  we 
are  bending  every  eflort  to  conquer  .spaco 
and  solve  the  great  problems  of  .space  travel 
we  seem  to  have  bypa.s«ed  any  .'eriou.s 
thought  of  reshaping  our  own  atniosphcri 
conditions  which  \  it  illy  .iTect  orr  existence 
in   our   own    home    grounds 

SlSCl.Z    GRK.^TEST    r\(   loR 

I  do  not  imply  that  we  .should  >Mirtail  our 
siMice  programs  :n  any  w..y.  but  I  do  mean 
that  our  r»tmo,<;p:ierlc  conditions  constitute 
the  greatest  single  factor  conrrolllng  the  ex- 
istence of  life  on  earth,  and  that  reshaping 
the  condlti<-)ns  of  inner  space  to  our  own 
advantage  should  accompany  the  atiempLs 
to  master  outer  space. 

Man — find   counileds  other   fornix   ,  i    liie 
breathes  the  atmrjsphere.  feeds  on  the  prod- 
ucts   that   ^;row    In    it.    and    confurnus    •  .    th>- 
climate   It   prcxlures 

The  incredibly  complex  m ovemen*^ 
atmosphere  caused  by  the  abs<irpM 
solar  energy  and  rotation  of  our  globe,  deter- 
mine m  the  main,  our  v\eathtr  and  our 
cUniatea  In  turn,  our  climates  -iiul  wiMiher 
detemines  the  living  conditions  which  .ifTect 
life  Itself  the  evolution  of  'pecies  ;\!,cl  the 
characteristics  of  peoples. 

Only  man  out  of  all  species  of  life,  has 
learned  to  adapt  himself  artificially  to  all 
kinds  of  weather  He  h.\a  disco;  ered  fire 
Invented  clothing  habitations,  refrltjeratlnn 
and  pressurlzatlon  — !n  short — everything  he 
has  needed  to  exist  anywhere  on  the  earth 
and  p<>Rsibly  beyond  it  This  physically 
weak  and  h.ilrless  oreature  has  survued  and 
populated  the  earth,  harnessed  natures  en- 
fTi^y.  and  rules  the  animal  klnj^'dom  whi'.p 
many  more  iiowerful  and  formidable  species 
have  be<'ome  extinct.  Man's  brilliant  ar- 
coniplishments  his  dedication  to  exjjlora- 
tloii  and  his  earnest  energy,  cour.ige  and 
determination  are  often  dimmed  by  his  un- 
derstandable shortcomings  In  accu.st>ming 
himself  to  his  newly  acquired  po»"r  Let 
us  not  underrate  this  remarkable  ad^  iescent 
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of  our  world's  sjiecie*  of  life  be  .u;  ••  he 
-"•nietlmes  makes  his  ni^takes  In  wielding 
Ms  growing  powers  He  wlU  become  part 
of  the  weather  whtri  he  seeks  this  gr)al  with 
all  his  might 

It  was  C'h.nrles  Dudley  Warner,  no*  M.irk 
Twain,  who  said  that  everyone  complained 
about  the  weather  but  no!>.>dv  d.d  anything 
about  It.  No  doubt  this  ((Ulp  w.i-s  meant  to 
b«  humorous  but  it  I'int  so  finnv  when  a 
huriicnne  ci>n)cs  b.irreling  up  .ir  e.i.st  coivst 
leaving  billions  t  {  dollars  of  destruction  in 
fs  w  »ke.  to  *-iy  nothing  of  ca.'ualtleis 

When  protracted  droughts  abort  crop*, 
decimate  cattle,  and  wreak  i-reat  loaaea  upon 
Mir  airrlculture.  or  when  j)rolonged  ralna 
swell  our  rivers  and  w.uih  away  homea.  towns, 
and  the  soil  vital  for  our  future  exlsteno*. 
l!    l.T  a  tragedy 

In  1B35  the  Midwest  was  .subjected  to  the 
lo  igef  t  perKxl  o:  hot.  dry  summer  weather 
IM  the  memory  of  man.  It  aaw  the  dust 
storms,  the  Black  Blizzards  -the  Dust  Bowl 
Later,  nraoclated  with  this  Nebraska  sufTered 
de/a'tatinii  flt^iods  on   the  Republican   River 

P-.OVCflT.    SNOW.     AND     IXOODS 

.\:;aln   In    1030    the   Mldwett   auffered  dU- 

a-tr  !iu  .Hummrr  dr  \ight.  and  in  the  foiiow- 
int:  January  and  Frbrtiary  Came  the  longest 
!>erl<T<l  of  «ub-Ei'ro  \*eather  and  the  greatest 
.snowfall  ever  exix-rlr iirrd  east  of  the  Rockies 
The  March  th  iw  of  that  year  caused  dis- 
astrous fl(x->(Js  In  the  E.aat  and  In  April  ror- 
nadoea  raked  the  S<juth«a8t  caualng  er*«t 
Ue.^li  uction 

Dr  Oayte  Plikweli.  who  records  these  facu 
In  h.s  tK-ok  Weather."  published  in  1938. 
comments.  "One  cann  ■•t  experience  or  rend 
"bou*  swru  weather  without  asking  himself 
why''"  Thu  w^R  2.5  years  ngti  and  still  no 
answer 

Tlie  q  testl  n  is  C.>n  we  do  something 
about  the  weathei  besides  complain  about  if 
Tlic  nnswcr  is  Yer,  "  This  Is  not  the  l.solated 
opinion  of  .vn  old  fl>cr  and  a  lung- time  engl- 
ueer  but  al.so  the  opinion  of  many  scien- 
tists, prof'-sslonal  meteorologists  fiw  more 
exTiert  fhfvn  I 

In  1958  the  editor  of  Science  News'.etti-r 
(Nov  22.  195e)  made  a  survey  of  professional 
meteorolotrists  con;'ernlng  the  feasibility  of 
weather  control  Forty-two  percent  believed 
that  within  10  ye.irs  It  will  be  j¥>««ihle  to 
prevrnt  hul',  and  lightning  and  to  Increase 
or  decre  i-se  precipitation  Forty-six  percent 
belie\ed  tl.at  within  a  span  of  50  years  man 
will  learn  how  to  control  tornad<jes  hurrl- 
ciines  and  squall  lines  Thirty  percent  be- 
lifved  that  larkre-scHle  weather  f>atterns  will 
be  brought  urider  control  wl'hln  the  next 
5  dci  ades 

In  l'.»56  Dr  John  v  ti  Neumann,  one  of 
the  t'redtes',  scientific  ininds  of  our  time 
said 

■  Our  kno-AlKlk^e  of  the  dynamics  and  the 
Controlling  processes  In  the  atmosphere  Ls 
rapidly  approaching  a  level  that  will  make 
jio.sslble.  In  a  few  decades.  Intervention  In 
atmospheric  and  r'llm.i"  ic  nvitters  It  will 
probably  urifold  on  a  Fcale  diffj -u't  to  im.iglne 
at  present  There  is  little  doubt  one  could 
intervene  on  any  desired  scale,  and  ulti- 
in.itelv    achieve    rather    faii'astlc    etTect*  ' 

With  Inten.slvc  work  all  these  time  (xrUids 
can  be  shortened 

Certainly  w  know  that  climates  have 
changed  and  for  that  matter  are  changing 
We  suspect  that  atm  -spheric  circulation 
cou'.d  be  chir^qed  hy  altering  the  absorption 
and  radlatlor;  of  parts  o'  the  earths  .'urfft.-e 
and  we  know  that  In  so  doing  climate  and 
weather  would  he  chai.t^ed  We  kr:  iw  U\i\'. 
we  cm  Induce  precipitation  by  seetUng 
clouds  with  dry  u-e  silver  iKllde  or  carbon 
black,  and  that  m  so  doing  great  quantities 
of  energy  fr'nn  the  condensation  of  water 
vap-  r  can  be  libera'ed  Tliere  is  re;is(iri  to 
believe  that  we  may  find  triKgerlrig  mecha- 
nisms which  could  make  ir  di.sslp.ite  atmos- 
pl'.cric  di:.turbanc<.-. 


s..nie  IJ  years  ago  Irvo.t;  L.nguunr  .  f  the 
O  E  made  a  series  of  experlnu-n'.s  in  N»w 
Mexh.)  In  *hlch  he  seeded  the  atmosphere 
with  sliver  l'>dlde  generators  at  perl  -die  In- 
tervals He  cl.ilmed  that  as  a  result  of  such 
.feeding  the  weather  on  the  east  coast  w;«s 
obscrvalily  afTected  Others  claimed  that  It 
wii  not  The  con*rj\er»y  which  ar:)se  was 
never  settled,  in  spite  tf  the  far-reachln'.» 
implications  of  such  an  experiment,  iior  was 
tUer-  any  attempt  made  to  repeat  the  ex- 
I>rrlnient  In  order  to  .shrd  light  on  the 
subject 

IS     XT     POSMIJLE' 

The  question  Is  not  who  was  right  or  who 
was  wrong  but  rather  is  It  i-.sslble  t-,  pro- 
duce long-range  we.ither  efTei  is  In  this  man- 
IMT  or.  for  that  matter  any  other  way"*  A 
•Object  of  such  viul  imptirtance  should 
nvver  have  been  allowed  lo  rest  on  ancer- 
talnty  ur  on  opinion 

The  Influence  of  weather  control  ,.r  modl- 
ncatlon  on  every  phase  of  human  actuitles 
beggars  the  lma«;inHti>>n  Only  slight  im- 
provements In  precipitation  or  tempcraiiues 
could  result  In  making  v:\st  territories  a\  all- 
able  for  agriculture  and  normal  livini; 

Small  chr\nge«  In  atmospheric  clrculuiion 
ould  brinf  ab<^ut  more  fa. orable  u-mj)era- 
turea  to  m;ike  addltlrinnt  areas  suitable  for 
human  habitation  it  Is  conceivable  that 
hurricane*  could  be  diverted  or  their  force 
dUtlpated  by  breaking  them  into  .vn.ail  dl«- 
turbances  l>efore  the  system  could  gather 
ell  Its  dr*urucM.e  enrrgv  Into  one  great 
st<irm  The  yearly  toU  of  disaster  and  enor- 
mous economic  losses  could  be  avoided  or 
at  least  reduced  by  the  capability  of  con- 
trolling  or   modifying   the   wentl.er 

From  a  military  «tandp<ilnt  the  Impllci- 
tlons  are  e\en  greater  With  control  of  the 
weather  the  operutl ms  and  economy  of  .m 
enemy  could  i>e  disrupted  ,.;d  by  ibe  same 
token  we  could  be  n.ade  t. ,  ,i,r;,r  enormous 
loases  In  our  own  economy  .md  our  military 
efTorts  crlpfiled 

In  a  cold  war  the  eblli'v  t>->  control  or 
nuKllfy  weather  would  provide  a  p«iwerful 
and  subtle  weapon  to  Injure  iMcrlcultur  il  pro- 
duction, hinder  -ommerce  and  slow  dov  n 
ladistries 

How  then  do  we  K(j  about  lurnessii  g  the 
we.ither'  Tlie  answer  Is  first  lo  le.i.-n  more 
about  otjr  atmosphTe  ar.d  its  tn«>(  h.misms 
T^ils  calls  f<ir  research  and  experiment  not 
on  the  present  |>enny  an'e  style  but  on  a 
scale  comniensur.tte  with  the  immense  bene- 
fits t<i  be  gained  This  In  turn  calls  f  >r 
major  exp«ndit urea  to  provide  for  scientific 
personnel,  equiun^ent.  and  the  necessary 
educational  j>rogram  to  create  u  s  ur<  e  ol 
competent   workers  for   this   field 

In  adrtlti'in  It  requires  BUj)port  for  a 
group  of  «}>eci.illsts  whose  primrxry  objective 
Is  to  apply  current  knowlecV-e  to  !>;c  control 
or  modification  of  weather  as  a  point  'f 
departure  In  spite  of  the  meager  suppor! 
of  meteorological  research  In  the  pa.'i.  a  gi~Ki 
deal  of  basic  work  h.ui  been  done  by  a  rela- 
tively few  competent  and  de<llcated  scien- 
tists Tills  work  could  begin  to  show  tangi- 
ble restil's  If  e\|i,inilrd  ,ii:d  -Jupporttd  by 
exi>erlmeiit 

I  he  de\elopment  of  tn.it  hiii.,itlcal  we.ither 
models  by  means  of  computers  atid  the  sim- 
ulation of  circulation  by  means  ■  f  w.iter 
tank  analogy  has  already  provided  modern 
tcx)ls  for  wearher  study  With  rnoie  air- 
craft, rockets,  balloons,  and  so  forth,  and 
personnel  for  observation  we  could  arrive 
more  rapidly  at  the  j>olnt  of  full-scilf  er- 
perlment  We  have  recently  launched  a 
weather  s.i-ell,'e  whirh.  uL-ng  with  o'lie!'."- 
wUl  provide  mill  h  needed  Inlormati  >n  1 
suspect,  however  that  this  forunale  deselop- 
ment  w.ia  dictated  more  by  our  desire  U) 
exp.md  our  space  technology  tiian  for  the 
benefit  of  meteorology 

We    could    do    Some    things    Immediately 
for  Instance,  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  air 
pollution  around  our  cities  which  dims  sun- 
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li^-lit  c.uises  pcK)r  visibility,  promotes  fog 
and  imreases  the  collision  hazard  at  our 
great  air  terminals  Those  of  us  who  fly 
In  and  out  of  New  York  have  seen  the  pall 
of  smoke  which  blankets  the  area  for  miles 
on  relatively  calm  southwesterly  dpys.  The 
smog  ol  Los  Angeles  is  largely  manmade. 

As  .m  investment,  the  reduction  In  smoke 
and  '.  ipors  would  save  our  airlines  millions 
a  ye.>:  hy  reducing  delays,  reducing  hazards 
which  we  cannot  price,  and  certainly  by  Im- 
provliig  everyone's  health  It  has  been  eatl- 
m  lied  that  air  pollution  costs  our  country 
over  .1  billion  dollars  a  year 

Some  of  ..ur  ci'ies  such  as  St  I/iuls  and 
Pittsburgh  h.i\e  nlready  made  major  im- 
pro\ements  Why  nut  a  national  effort  In 
this    line'' 

AI't'Rol-RI.ATloNfi     INADEQI'ATT 

7  he  present  scale  of  appropriations  for 
meteorological  research  Is  pitifully  inad- 
equate for  the  task  confronting  us.  and  It 
falls  far  short  of  that  needed  for  current  op- 
erations for  the  collecti.m  of  available  new 
data 

We  ha\e  not  enough  aircraft  for  observa- 
tion not  enough  personnel  for  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  data,  and  virtually  no 
support   for  experiment 

The  records  show  that  In  1959  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  meteorological  re- 
search by  all  departments  and  agencies  was 
some  »36  million  A  good  part  of  this  was 
spent  on  equipment  Only  about  a  million 
was  directed  speclflcally  to  the  field  of 
weather  control  or  modification,  despite  Its 
lmfK)rtance 

Contrast  this  sum  of  $86  million  with  $45 
billion  for  a  defense  budget;  some  $17  billion 
f  .r  military  aviation.  94  billion  for  military 
K  &  D  $3,500  million  for  the  gross  revenue 
of  our  commercial  airlines.  When  even  mi- 
nor modification  of  weather  could  ttim  out 
t<i  be  a  superweapon  to  enhance  military 
btrength.  afTect  major  savings  to  airlines, 
and  reduce  hazards  and  casualties  to  all — 
$36  million   Is  Just  plain  peanuts. 

The  following  table  8-A  shows  the  budget 
of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
which  support  meteorological  research  and 
the  amount  of  their  support  In  dollars  and 
as  a  percentage  of  their  respective  budgets. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  Is  peltry 
support  for  a  field  of  such  immense  oppor- 
tunities 
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should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  a  g^reat 
deal  needs  to  be  done  to  make  ciurent 
weather  Information  and  short  term  Jore- 
caat  available  to  those  concerned.  This 
means  more  and  better  personnel  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  and  better  communica- 
tions. There  could  be  no  belter  national 
Investment. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  provide  more  funds  at  this  time  since 
the  number  of  technically  qualified  p<.>ople 
In  the   filed   of   meteorology   is   very   llrrlted 

STUDENTS  NOT  ATTRACTED 

The  answer  Is  that  so  little  money  has 
been  available  for  research  In  this  field  that 
young  technical  students  seeking  a  career 
are  not  attracted  to  It  In  spite  of  the  chal- 
lenge It  presents.  Table  9-B  shows  the 
number  of  students  graduating  in  various 
technical  fields  as  compared  to  those  grad- 
uating In  meteorology  for  the  year  1959.  All 
told  there  were  some  77.000  graduated  in 
engineering  and  other  technical  courses  and 
only  173  BS.'s  and  13  Ph  D  s  in  meteorology. 
We  cannot  expect  to  improve  enrollmen-.  un- 
less we  show  our  Interest  and  the  vital  need 
of  study  In  this  field  by  providing  more  funds 
for  research  and  experiment  and  prlmo  the 
educational  pump  with  educational  incen- 
tives. 

The  question  Inevitably  comes  to  mind  as 
to  what  some  of  our  less  friendly  contempo- 
raries, such  as  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  this 
field.  Actually,  we  don't  really  know  but 
we  do  know  that  they  have  capable  scien- 
tists, that  they  have  the  power  to  direct 
their  research  efTorts  where  their  hierarchy 
sees  fit  and  that  they  have  great  advantages 
of  terrain  for  experiment. 

Table  9-B. 
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It  should  be  borne  In  mind  Uiat  any 
Increase  In  knowledge  of  our  atanosphere 
and  Its  existing  movements  will  permit  bet- 
ter forecasting  which  Is  badly  needed.    It 


They  have  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Siberian 
Continent  for  experiment  and  can  observe 
results  on  possible  changes  of  surface  and 
the  effects  of  seeding  clouds  and  other 
experiment  without  hindrance.  We  know 
they  are  working  on  cloud  physics,  fog  dis- 
persal, and  other  meteorological  projects 
but  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  there  has  been 
virtually  no  publication  of  experiments  or 
reaulta.  Is  It  because  of  the  lack  of  work 
in  thla  field?  It  Is  more  likely  because  this 
work  has  been  classified  and  they  are  keep- 
ing the  results  to  themselves. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  we  are 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  In  this  field.  They 
could  be  right,  though  I  doubt  It.  But,  so 
what?  It  would  be  a  relief  for  once  to  lead 
the  field  In  this  vast  enterprise  to  control 
weather,  as  we  did  in  the  nuclear  field,  and 
to  use  our  own  Initiative  and  good  sense 
to  better  our  existence  and  protect  ourselves, 
without  requiring  the  goad  of  Russian  com- 
petition. 

WORLD    PROBLEMS    INVOLVED 

We  must  realize  that  weather  control  or 
modification,  like  nuclear  energy,  involves 
world  problems.  If  we  change  the  weather 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  It  will  undoubt- 
edly affect  the  weather  In  other  regions. 
How?  Research  and  experiment  will  give 
us  the  answer  which  we  hope  would  produce 
benefits  to  all  mankind.  Nevertheless,  the 
control  of  global  climate  and  weather  must 
eventually  be  tackled  even  though  It  be 
fraught  with  danger,  both  physical  and 
poUtlcal.  in  view  of  the  pressure  generated 
by  growing  population  and  perhape,   meet 


of  all,  because  man  will  never  stop  harness- 
ing the  forces  of  nature  to  his  use. 

Perhape  it  is  a  matter  for  the  United 
Nations  to  consider.  Such  consideration  at 
an  early  stage  might  conceivably  avoid  bitter 
conflicts  or  even  war  later  on. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  to  bring  out 
the  imp>ortance  of  meteorological  research 
in  comparison  with  other  scientific  fields 
and  the  disparity  in  the  interest  and  the 
research  effort  it  receives.  It  seems  time 
to  establish  a  sense  of  proportion  between 
the  value  of  even  limited  weather  control 
and  better  forecasting  and  the  funds  al- 
located to  bring  about  these  results.  Cer- 
tainly the  end  results  deserve  the  same  con- 
sideration as  that  which  we  gave  nuclear 
development  and  should  be  treated  as  such 
We  have  led  the  world  in  nuclear  power, 
why  not  lead  the  world  In  meteorology  and 
its  application? 

To  confound  Charles  Dudley  Warner  and 
or  Mark  Twain  I  suggest  the  following  spe- 
cific objectives  as  a  starting  point: 

1.  Increase  the  financial  support  of  basic 
meteorological  research  from  $36  million  in 
1959  to  $100  million  a  year  starting  now  and 
being  prepared  to  increase  this  as  circum- 
stances j>ermit. 

2.  Increase  the  output  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  mete- 
orological research  tenfold  during  the  next 
2  years. 

This  could  be  facilitated  by  evincing 
greater  interests  in  meteorological  research 
and  offering  educational  Incentives. 

3.  Expand  research  In  weather  control 
from  a  rather  restricted  field  of  cloud  physics 
and  cloud  seeding  to  include  investigation 
of  the  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
planetary  scale  from  the  standpoint  of  trig- 
gering mechanisms. 

Scientific  means  to  reach  this  objective 
are  now  at  hand  in  simulation  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  electronic  computers  and 
hydrodynamical        models.  Purthermore. 

much  greater  consideration  must  l>e  given 
to  the  interaction  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  sea  which  covers  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  stirface  of  the  earth.  Au- 
thority for  such  work  already  exists  under 
Public   Law   85-510. 

4.  Accelerate  exploitation  of  the  enormous 
power  of  meteorological  satellites  to  bring 
global    weather   systems   under  stirveiUance. 

This  should  not  be  limited  merely  to  tak- 
ing photographs  of  clouds,  but  should  in- 
clude the  use  erf  sophisticated  sensing  devices 
for  the  reconstruction  of  three-dimensional 
fields  of  pressvure  and  temperature  on  a 
worldwide  basis. 

5.  Initiate  studies  to  assess  the  legal, 
economic,  and  social  implications  of  large 
scale  weather  modifications. 

6.  Start  now. 

In  conclusion,  then,  may  I  urge  that  the 
American  people  make  control  of  the 
weather  equal  in  scope  to  the  Manhattan 
district  project  which  produced  the  first 
A-bomb. 

Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report 
to  the  people  of  my  State  which  I  made 
of  my  remarks  at  the  National  Weather 
Symposium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator    Francis    Case    Reports — Using 
Evert  Drop  of  Water 

Washington,  April  3.— Last  week  the  most 
Important  long-range  news  In  Washington 
may  not  have  been  on  Capitol  Hill  or  even 
at  the  White  House.  It  could  have  been  the 
results  to  flow  from  a  National  Water  Re- 
search Symposium  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Districts  and  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation. 
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with  water  becoming  IncrMuilngly  recog- 
nized as  the  No.  1  natural  resource  and  the 
coming  No  1  problem  for  all  parts  of  the 
r  aintry,  these  organizations  teamed  up  to 
bring  together  chiefs  of  such  agencies  a« 
S.11I  Conservation  Service,  Reclamation, 
.^rmy  Engineers.  Agricultural  Research  and 
>.peclallst.s  in  water  supply  and  use  frnm  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  pro-am  was  divided  under  the  (?en- 
eral  heads  of  '  Water  Supply  and  Manasje- 
ment.  ■  Use  of  Water  In  Nonlrri?fit<>d  A^ti- 
culture.  ■  "Use  of  Water  In  Irrigated  As?r!cu;- 
tiire."  and  "Multiple  Use  of  Water  Resi.urce.s 
and   Equitable   Allocation 

S;tmple  rif  topics:  Here  were  f>me  of  the 
topics  by  v.irlmis  sp>eakers:  "Surface  and 
Ground  Water  Supplies."  "Increase  ThroUijjh 
Weiither  M(Xli "cation,""  "  Saline  W<iter  Con- 
version. Increase  From  Alpine  Snowfields.  " 
"  EfTlctent  Use  In  Senilarid  Areas,""  'ErTect  uf 
Headwater  Development."  "Design  of  .St  i - 
a^e  and  Conveyance."  "Reducing  L<  s.se.s  Fron; 
Evaporation."  "Municipal  and  Industrial 
Use."  '  PTood  Cf)ntrol  and  Navigational  Rf- 
quirements,""  "Water  for  Recreaimii.ii  Use. 
and    "Water  Control   on    the  Furm  " 

Followlni?  each  group  of  topics  Sj)ealtrr^ 
d.scussed    f^nd.n  ^s    cif   recent   research 

Some  cf  the  speakers  The  partial  li  =  t 
sugs^estfi  the  bickground  of  the  spealcers 
D  A.  Williams,  administrator,  Si.il  Con.ser- 
vatlon  Service;  Floyd  Dominy.  Comnus-sloiuT 
of  Reclamation,  I>wight  B.  Kll:.e.  US 
Weather  Bureau:  Joseph  Strobo  Offl.  e  of 
Saline  Water;  L  B.  Nelson.  TVA  ChemU.il 
Development;  Glenn  H.  Beck,  dean  of  agri- 
culture, Kansas;  Omer  J  Kelley.  chief  of 
Soil  and  Water  Management.  Colorado.  Rob- 
ert J  Hardman,  Water  Supply  and  Control. 
New  Jersey:  Grant  W  Sharpe  Forestry 
Michigan;  W  L.  Broadhurst.  High  Plaii.s 
Hydrologist.  Texas:  and  Dean  D.  F  P.-tcr- 
son.    Research   in    Water   Supply     Uinh 

Sessions    opened    with    remarks    by    four 
Members  of  Congress.     These  were:    .Senator 
RoBEST  S    Kcxa.   of  Oklahoma,  chalrmun   c>r 
Senate    Select    Committee    on    W.iter,     Rep- 
resentative    Wayne    Aspxnall,    of    Colorado, 
chairman.    House   Interior   Ctimmlttee;    Rep- 
resentative   Jamib    Whittii*.    of    MLsslsslppi 
chairman     Ap>praprlatlons     for     Agriculture 
and  Senator  FaANCia  Casz.  of  South  Dakota 
ranking     minority     member     Public     Work> 
Committee. 

Printed  proceedings:  The  varlou.*!  speeches 
and  dlscu-sslons  are  to  be  printed  We  will 
endeavor  to  get  copies  to  supply  requestji 
or  at  least  a  r*sum6  of  the  talk,s  m.ide  I: 
interested    let    us    know. 

I  think  you  will  be  Interested  In  thl.3  table 
which  I  presented  to  show  the  shifting 
stream  flow  requirements  as  forera.st  in  the 
final  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on    National   Water   Resources: 

[In  Mill'.ns  ofKillf.n.<  .|.iil;,  ; 


Streamflow  u<>«>s 

1»M 

IS8D 

r.if,  rt 

171.0 

:W-'  3 

2000 

TTy.lriirlpcf-ir  power 

Naviimtion  

SlMirl  U-sll  h»hjt;a  

■JLM    I 

I'lltifioii  of  jH)llmifin  iljatomeni . . 

IW  I 

Notice  the  shifting  requirement  a.s  between 
n.ivigatlon    and    power. 

"In  a  dynamic  economy  such  as  our^, 
expanding  and  changing  not  only  in  popu- 
lation and  industry,  but  also  in  irrigation, 
power  use  and  recreation,  decisions  on  wa'er 
use  win  need  to  be  made,  revised  and  re- 
vised agtir.,"  I  pointed  out,  "and  this  cannot 
be  done  once  and  forever  by  fixed  formulae 
Laws  and  formulae  must  respond  to  hum  in 
needs  ■ 

On  demlnerallzlng  water:  In  my  rem.vrk.s 
I  also  called  attention  to  the  new  methods 
and  devices  being  developed  for  taking  the 
mineral  salts  out  of  water. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstrated  usability 
of  electrodlalysU  for  reducing  hard  and  al- 


kali waters  to  good  quality  for  domestic  use, 
I  mentioned  the  fresh  water  processes  that 
are  being  developed  through  freezing  and 
distillation. 

In  particular,  I  think  that  some  of  the 
distillation  processes,  which  vaporise  thin 
films  of  water  and  draw  ofT  this  '"I'W-heat 
steam"  and  coi;dense  it  "fTer  practical  possi- 
bilities for  small  town  and  e%en  individual 
farms  and  r.inches 

Mu.st  reach  the  clouds  We  learned  the 
hard  w.iy  in  South  Dakota  that  ground  gen- 
er,itor8  tossing  otT  silver  Itxllde  mlit  p.ir'i- 
(ies  were  of  little  practical  i.ilue  In  modi- 
fying clouds  In  the  northern  Gre;^t  Plain' 
We  failed  to  heed  the  Implications  of  the  re 
port  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Weather 
Control  when  It  pointed  U^  the  or'->graph!c 
( "aplif t  effect)  created  by  the  ni' 'Unf.Tlns 
on  the  west  const  whi-n  the  moisture-Inden 
winds  strui  k  them 

I  mention  this,  also,  in  my  roniv:k'!  rxnd 
P'  luted  out  th.nt  the  dr.imatie  pfTei  ts  o: 
cloud  needing  In  the  plains  c  lUntry  came 
only  when  nlrpl.mrs  were  ii'^ed  to  get  the 
nucleating  agent  "directly  Into  the  cloud 
This,  whether  stiver  Iodide  or  dry  Ice  wn.s 
used  here,  or  "Aiiter  lt?elf  In  Jipin  or  dust 
in    Australia 

The  droplets  -"f  moisture  winch  are  car- 
ried m  the  at:-.  ?.p!.ere  are  as  small  as  one 
twenty-flve-hunOredths  of  an  Inch  They 
have  to  grow  to  one  one-hundred-twenty- 
flfths  of  an  Inch  In  diameter  to  become 
h'^avy  enough  to  fall  as  rain  In  nature 
they  grow  (li  by  bumping  ti:>grther  1  like 
fog  on  your  windshield':  or  (2i  by  cooling 
•o  the  dew  point  las  on  the  outside  cf  yotir 
Iced  tea  glass);  or  i3)  by  freezing;  Into  a 
f.-ost  cry.^^tal  and  picking  up  more  moisture 
until  they  fall  as  snow  or  h>l!  or  r.un,  if 
they  fall   through  a  warm  zone 

.^ny  seeding  operation  Is  an  attempt  to 
provide  a  nucleus  on  which  the  moi.siure 
p.irtlcle  will  grow  or  which  will  produce  a 
temperature  change  enuugh  to  start  the 
w.irm  a:r  to  rise  into  an  atmosphere  culd 
e:  I'Mgh  to  st.irt  the  f  >rmatl<>n  of  frr)st  crys- 
Uils    that   In    tuin   will   gr-w   and   fall 

Bentonlte  .md  rockets  Recently  a  pro- 
fes.stir  in  London  has  found  'hi'  k.i^im  i\ 
form  r)f  bentonltei  whirh  has  been  de- 
hydrated has  a  spen.i;  affliuty  for  m"i.<<ture 
H.s  findings  re[-H)rted  in  .Scientific  Anieruai. 
and  Time  have  suggesi^ed  to  me  that  »e 
shijuld  try  the  well-known  thir.^ty  "  (juallty 
of  '>ur  wes'ern  bentoi.ite  ha  a  nu'Iehtmg 
a':en' 

Tli^  suggestion  I  advanced  t  1  the  water 
symposium  wa<i  that  we  ex[)eriment  by  usini: 
r'jcketa  to  send  small  !■  tubs  cf  lient..nite  l<j 
spray  or  shower  [)<)Ad»re'J  bent<jnlte  iuUi  a 
cl  lud  Forest  firelighters  have  f'Und  that 
slurry  of  bentonite  Is  much  more  effective 
than  plain  water  m  dou.sing  <  ;:t  tieetop  f\:e^ 
It  clings  D-ams  are  grouted  .md  dam  leak- 
are  sealed  hv  the  exfwnsi  mi  if  *aier-abs4irb- 
mg  benujnite 

So,  I  suspect  tl:  It  ■  thlrny"  beiu<uute 
sprayed  nro  a  cl  md  would  gaUier  t<i  itsel: 
enough  moi.-ture  particles  to  start  the  drop- 
growing  process  and  milk  the  cloud  "  Onlv 
a  small  fraction  of  tlie  moii^ture  that  makes 
a  cl.iud  thick  enough  to  become  dark  ,«nd 
look  like  rain  wmild  need  to  be  ohtAlneti  t.i 
make  the  dlSerence  between  a  cr  'p  and  v 
faiiure,  -.rdr  •\:^]\:  anri  pr.i.ss 

Such  a  project  wuu.d  be  less  tan'.i.-.tic  than 
splitting  the  at.  rn  a.'.d  might  do  much 
more  good  for  mankind  I  am  tr>  mg  to 
promote  a  trial  (if  the  idea 

Mr  CA^F.  of  South  D-.ikou  Mr 
Presidi-'nt,  I  invite  atteiUion  to  the  fact 
that  I  madf  two  new  proposal.N  (Jnc 
rt'lated  to  th*-  concentrated  use  of 
Kx^keto  as  a  mechanism  for  k'eltinK  the 
iviclti  into  the  clouds  for  the  purpose 
of  cloud  modification.  Th.e  .second  pro- 
posal related  to  the  u.se  of  finely  pow- 
dered bentonite  as  one  of  the  nuclei,  to 


be  tried  along  with  silver  iodide  diy  u  e. 
and  other  materials, 

Bont()nite  i.s  a  peculiar  type  of  clay 
with  a  meat  aflinity  for  water  It  is 
called  hy.L^ioscopic.  I  call  it  .simply 
thirsty— becau.se  it  has  a  faculty  for 
drawiiu:  to  it.self  small  particles  of  moi.-- 
ture  until  it  increases  in  si/e  anyuhcre 
f:om  .')  to  n  times 

Utih:'e'l  m  cloud  modificaMn:-.,  bi:i- 
L'liitc.  by  thus  iticrf  .i>in'-^  in  .size  'aouM 
m.ike  th'^  sm.'ill  pai  tides  of  moiMiiie  ;n 
a  cloud  Ki'ow  until  they  were  heay  v 
("iKiuuh  to  fall  by  jiravity.  This  is  i.n 
effect  V.  hat  happens  when  lain  actually 
fall.s  Tlxc  particles  of  moisture  either 
run  to!;elher  or  coalesce  until  they  are 
heavy  enough  to  fall.  Or,  Iio.^l  tiystals 
form  if  the  cloud  i.'^  hit;h  enuUKh  .md  th.' 
a'.musphrre  is  cold  enough  t<j  produce 
fi-ost  crystals.  The  frost  crystals  itrow 
in  si/e  until  tlie  moisture  falls  as  hail, 
a-'  fro,^t   crvstals.  or  as  snow 

I  submit  these  obsen'ations  and  thr 
statements  in  the  hoi)e  that  they  will 
commend  themselves  to  many  Membei.s 
of  Cuinic-.^ 

I  ci>nclude  bv  snymn  that  tlie  pos- 
sibilities fur  uKjd  from  meL*-orolocical 
resparcli  off*  r  much  encouragement  to 
thosf  of  us  w!io  bflieyp  that  the  prime 
purjxise  of  i^overnment  is  to  better  the 
w elf  lie  of  the  people  and  not  to  deitroy 
them  In  that  spirit.  I  comnund  the  o 
leinarKs  10  Ih.e  leaders  of  the  Congrfs- 
SlUNAL    Kkiord 


81  i'l'l  ::MKNTAL      AFPROPRIAIIONS 

Mr  HI'Mr'HRKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
fofl  that  I  would  be  doing  an  injustice 
tl)  th.e  .Senate  if  I  did  not  make  some 
rejoinder  to  wh.at  I  can  only  term  "an 
attack  V  hirh  was  leveled  a  moment  aso 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  !  Mr 
I^v.  riRsir^K  ' 

Mr  CASK  of  Soutli  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  would  the  Senator  a^ree  to  .1 
quorum  calP 

Ml  IIIMPHREY.  Yes  I  su^4it-st  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PHl':SIDINf}  DPTTCFR  (Mr 
YorNc.  of  Ohio  in  the  chaii  '  Tho  clerk 
vmII  call  the  roll. 

The  le'/isl.ilive  clerk  proceeded  to  c.ill 
tlie  roll 

Mr  HCMPHHEY  Mr  President.  I 
ii.-k  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
b»'  rr.scinded 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  With- 
out objection    it  is  so  ordered. 

N'r  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
mi-rely  wanted  the  Hk- mrd  in  refeience 
to  the  .suppli'mental  appu)prialion  to  in- 
clude the  fact  that  the  items  which  re- 
late to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, to  uhich  I  directed  most  of  my 
ii  marks,  were  items  that  were  not  given 
consideration  by  the  Hou.se.  simply  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  tho.se  itei.is  before 
it  They  ut  re  acted  uix)n  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  .^^nate  by  an  overwhelming'  vote, 
approvixl  their  inclusion. 

I  his  was  honorable  bookkeeping.  The 
sinipie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  a 
hsral  year  we  ouu-ht  to  take  care  of  th" 
costs  01  that  fiscal  year.  The  fl.scal  year 
1961  IS  exactly  what  the  third  supple- 
mental appropriation  refers  to.  It  does 
not  refer  to  any  other  fiscal  year  than 
fiscal  1961.     The  third  supplemental  of 
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fiscal  year  1961  was  the  appropriation 
that  was  acted  upon  in  the  Senate  last 
uitk  In  that  budget  the  new  adminls- 
tiaiion.  on  examination  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
found  that  there  was  an  impairment  of 
capital  due  to  programs  which  had  been 
auihori/ed  by  the  Congress  and  carried 
out  by  the  executive  branch.  That  im- 
pairment of  capital  was  to  be  restored. 
riaier  the  rules  of  the  Hou.'-e,  since  the 
lonnnittee  held  no  he;irinr,s  relating  to 
;his  capital  impairment,  it  was  the  view 
of  the  Hou.se  conferees  that  they  could 
not  vote  for  it  in  conference. 

I  merely  point  out  that  the  impair- 
nv^nt  of  capital  still  exi.sts.  A  corpora- 
;.oi'  whether  public  or  piivnte,  should 
not  operate  by  draining  its  resources,  its 
nipital  stock.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corjxiration  has  been 
impaired  to  the  tune  of  more  than  $3 
billion  That  has  not  been  reimbursed. 
II  will  have  to  be  reimbursed  next  year. 
In  fact,  rli^ht  now  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corivoration  is  within  $500  million  of  the 
full  utilization  of  its  capital:  and  if  be- 
'•vu'f  n  now  and  June  30  additional  com- 
modities come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
(  apital  will  be  impaired  to  the  full  value 
of  the  capital  as.sets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  am  not  bein«  partisan  on  this  Is-sue. 
I  must  say  that  one  s  objectivity  should 
he  Kieatt^r  than  his  partisanship.  I  do 
not  believe  that  ansry  words  are  a  sub- 
tit  iite  for  h.scal  understanding.  We 
must  pay  these  bills.  The  only  question 
IS  when.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
to  pay  the  bills  is  when  they  are  due.  I 
\\;'-h  to  say  for  the  Record,  and  to  the 
country,  that  fiscal  year  1962  will  have 
.niposed  upon  it  additional  billions  of 
tlt)llais  of  unpaid  bills  fiom  fi.scal  year 
1961 

Tl-.e  majority  party  concurred  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  am  not 
one  to  refrain  from  criticizing  my  own 
party  when  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  am 
first  a  citi/en  of  America,  an  American, 
.ii.d  second  a  partisan;  and  I  will  al- 
w.ivs  keip  it  that  way,  too. 

If  the  majority  party  is  w  illing  to  sad- 
dle upon  the  f^rst  budget  for  which  it 
h.as  full  responsibility,  namely,  fiscal 
vear  1962,  an  additional  $3  billion  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  asseta 
that  have  been  used  m  fiscal  1961,  If  we 


are  willing  to  take  that  additional  re- 
sponsibility, we  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  what  I  call  even  prudent  gen- 
erosity. This  we  have  done,  and  this 
will  add  to  the  deficit  of  1962,  because 
we  cannot  operate  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
Perhaps  we  could  do  a  little  better  with 
charity.  The  other  two  would  not  help 
much.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion mu3t  be  operated  on  the  basis  of 
sound  cost  acccuntin;.i.  in  which  the  in- 
ventory is  related  to  the  a.ss''ts  that  are 
available  to  pay  for  inventory  plus  .  lor- 
aye  charges. 

All  we  did  in  connection  with  the  third 
supplemental  appropriation  was  to  post- 
pone the  day  of  reckoning;  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  for  certain  other 
items.  All  thosr'  j)iUs  were  due  by  Janu- 
ary 30.  1961.  That  was  the  due  date. 
But  apparently  we  are  so  hopeful  and 
joyful  these  days  that  we  thoimht  we 
would  have  the  due  date  exteiuied. 

That  will  simply  mean  that  fi.scal  year 
1962  will  have  to  have  a  larger  appro- 
priation in  order  to  take  care  of  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  worlds  largest 
corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Today  it  stands  within  S500 
million  of  having  utilized  all  of  its  assets, 
with  heavy  demands  upon  it  for  the  com- 
ing months,  the  crop  years  1961  and  1962. 
and  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  denunciation 
of  one  Senator  is  the  answer  to  a  serious 
fiscal  problem.  I  feel  that  the  duty  of  a 
Senator  is  to  reason  with  his  colleagues 
and  not  to  engage  in  an  exercise  of 
vitriolic  comment.  We  need  to  face  up 
to  our  financial  responsibilities.  I  have 
always  found  that  in  private  business,  re- 
lating to  one's  own  finances,  and  in  pub- 
lic finances  it  is  better  to  have  an  honest 
set  of  books.  Whether  one  can  always 
pay  his  bills  or  not  may  depend  upon 
resources  available,  but  we  had  better 
have  an  honest  set  of  books.  We  would 
be  deluding  ourselves  if  we  thought  we 
could  ignore  what  has  happened  to  over 
$3  billion  worth  of  assets  in  this  Govern- 
ment— in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Of  course,  we  shall  have  to  replace 
those  funds  because  the  entire  agricul- 
tural price  support  stabilization  struc- 
ture depends  upon  it,  unless  we  replace 
those  funds  next  year,  we  shall  put  in 


jeopardy  the  solvency  of  the  entire  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

So  what  will  we  do?  We  will  replace 
those  funds. 

By  the  way,  we  have  replaced  the 
funds  before,  just  as  we  have  done  this 
year.  It  was  brought  out  in  the  Record 
that  there  were  two  other  supplemental 
appropriations  relating  to  Commodity 
Credit  expenditures,  I  believe  the  years 
were  1956  and  1958.  The  Record  can 
.'-tand  corrected  if  those  are  not  the  two 
nppropriate  years.  There  w-ere  two  other 
times  when  substantial  sums  of  money 
were  appropriated  by  way  of  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  by  a  Congress  that 
had  relatively  the  same  obligation  politi- 
cally and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  times 
was  only  a  very  few  months  ago,  when 
appropriations  were  made,  and  we  re- 
stored the  capital  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

I  speak  not  as  a  Democrat  but  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  My  party 
will  be  held  accountable.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  do  to  be  a  good  party  member 
is  to  hold  one's  party  accountable.  I  am 
going  to  hope,  and  I  am  going  to  work 
for  the  realization  of  party  responsibil- 
ity and  fiscal  integrity  in  this  Govern- 
ment. The  only  way  I  know  to  have 
fiscal  intearity  is  to  face  up  to  the  count- 
ing of  the  costs  of  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  we  do  so,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  have  reason  to  have 
confidence  in  the  fiscal  stability  and 
the  monetary  policies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  THURSDAY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Thurs- 
day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  April  6.  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Sennte  April  3,  1961: 

DiPLOM.^nc  AND  Foreign  Service 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  AmbassadcM" 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mexico. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Medical  Care  for  the  Aged 


EXIKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
Monday,  April  3,  1961 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  Piesident.  on 
January  27.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  BEifNETTl  delivered  be- 
fore the  Harvard  Medical  Society,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  a  speech  entitled  "Med- 
ical Care  for  the  Aped."  Because  of  the 
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importance  of  the  speech  and  its  inter- 
esting content,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Medical  Cabx  for  the  Aged 
(Speech  by  Senator  Bennett  on  January  27, 

1961,     Harvard     Medical     School,     Boston. 

Mass.) 

It  Is  good  to  be  with  you  today  to  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  medical 
care  for  the  aged.  It  is  rather  an  unusual 
situation  In  1961  for  someone  to  be  coming 
from  "Washington  to  Harvard.    The  trend  in 


recent  weeks  has  certainly  been  quite  the 
reverse.  However,  I  appreciate  the  Invita- 
tion which  was  extended  to  me  by  Dr.  Peter- 
son to  meet  with  you  and  give  you  some  of 
my   views  on  this   important  problem. 

The  problem  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
has  been  with  us  for  many  years.  However. 
the  problem  has  only  come  to  the  forefront 
as  a  political  issue  during  the  past  two  Con- 
gresses. The  length  of  the  working  life  and 
the  number  of  years  an  individual  spends 
in  retirement  have  increased  tremendously 
since  1900.  Tlie  average  number  of  years  an 
American  male  could  expect  to  spend  in  the 
labor  force  Increased  by  over  11  years  be- 
tween 1900  and  1961.  At  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  years  a  male  at  age  20  could  ex- 
pect   to    spend    in    retirement    increased    by 
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3  6  years  In  the  year  '900  life  expectancy 
m  the  United  States  was  only  47  3  years, 
whereas  tuday  It  Is  69.7.  Thus,  we  can  see 
why  thi.s  problem  haa  grown  to  the  extent 
where  today  we  have  almost  16  milUnn  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65. 

Congress  has  not  been  unmindful  <>f  this 
problem  as  is  evidenced  by  the  enactment  in 
1936  of  scclal  security  legislation  which  h.is 
been  changed  and  added  to  by  almost  p-. cry 
Congress  since  that  date.  Last  year.  Con- 
gress passed  A  law  setting  up  a  program  to 
supply  medical  and  Institutional  care  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  over  65  years  nf  age 
This  legislation  Is  referred  to  as  'he  Mill.s- 
Kerr  bill  and  Is  now  Public  L.nw  R^  778 
This  law  calls  for  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  pr  >- 
vides  for  Federal  grants  on  the  basis  of  IikmI 
needs  and  efforts  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  aged  who  are  in  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion Several  States  have  already  passed 
legislatKjn  to  implement  the  medical  care 
bill  parsed  by  the  last  Congress  and  it  Is 
expected  that  most  States  will  have  this 
new  program  in  operation  before  the  end  of 
this  year. 

Yet.  even  before  this  new  law  can  bernnie 
operative  we  are  being  asked  to  reconsider 
the  problem  and  accept  a  different  sulut.on  - 
a  solution  which  was  considered  and  rejected 
less  than  6  months  ago.  At  least  seven  bills 
have  been  Introduced  in  the  House  and  two 
In  the  Senate,  all  patterned  after  the  Fo- 
rand-McNamara-Kennedy  bills  of  the  la^st 
Congress  which  would  institute  a  compul- 
sory system  of  medical  care  for  the  agtxl 
under  the  social  security  system. 

Why  is  there  so  much  pressure  being  exer- 
cised for  this  new  legislation?  The  answer 
Is  simple  There  has  been  no  change  in  th.e 
need  for  a  law  of  this  type,  but  there  h.ts 
been  a  change  In  the  political  administra- 
tion In  Washington.  Last  year,  as  a  candi- 
date, our  new  President  supported  the  social 
security  approach  and  used  all  the  power  hp 
could  exercise  to  get  Congress  to  .ulopt  such 
a  plan.  He  failed.  Now,  y  Ith  the  greatly 
Increased  power  he  has  as  President  he  is 
going  to  try  again  Unfortunately,  this  time 
he  may  quite  Ukely  succeed. 

ANALYSIS  or  TWO   APPROACHZS  OF  MTDIC  AL   C.ARF 
roR  THE  ACXO 

Let's  look  at  the  situation,  first  as  it  ex- 
isted last  year,  and  secondly,  as  It  exl.sts 
now.  and  explore  the  two  different  ap- 
proaches In  trying  to  solve  this  problem 

1  Has  there  been,  or  is  there  now  any 
spontaneous  nublic  demaiul  for  any  .suih 
program''  The  answer  is  no.  During  the 
months  in  which  this  legislation  h.vs  been 
pending  before  Congress.  I  have  received  from 
my  constituents  only  a  handful  of  what  I 
would  consider  personally  written  letters 
urging  the  adoption  of  a  medical  care  pro- 
gram tied  to  social  security.  It  is  true.  I 
h.ive  received  several  hundred  Identical  f^Tin 
letters  In.'spired  by  labor  unions  and  other 
pressure  group.s  urging  approval  of  the  so<:lal 
security  formula  for  solving  this  problem 
Generally,  howe'.er  I  have  not  received  m.ill 
m  sufficient  volume  to  indicate  that  there 
IS  any  great  ground  swell  demanding  enact- 
ment of  a  compulsory  medical  care  program, 
such  <us  that  advocated  by  President  Ken- 
nedy .ind  his  legislative  leaders  In  the  House 
and  Senate  In  fact,  moet  of  the  m.iil  re- 
ceived In  my  office  has  indicated  Just  the 
opposite — that  there  Is  no  emergency  which 
would  require  a  crash  program  In  this  area 
Consequently  I  am  convinced  that  whatever 
pressure  exists  for  this  legislation  has  been 
politically  generated.  Last  year  medical  care 
for  the  aged  was  a  good  campaign  Issue  Ni>w 
It  is  a  campaign  promise  to  be  kept 

2  Next  we  turn  to  the  question  of  need — 
national  and  personal. 

At  the  present  time,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  Is  slightly  in  excess  of  182  mil- 
lion people. 


Of  this  nunibfr  ipproxtmately  16  luiUion 
are  65  or  over 

Only  4  nUlllon  of  the  16  millKin  are  not 
under  social  security 

Of  the  16  million  only  half  a  million  can 
be  classified  as  suffering  from  chronic  Illness 
According  to  the  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  4s>  percent  of  persons  65 
or  civer  are  covered  by  health  and  medical 
Misurance  md  at  the  prrsent  r.ite  of  growth 
this  coverage  Is  expected  to  reich  75  percent 
by   ly65   and   90  percent   by    1970 

Accorditig  to  a  recent  national  study  pub- 
lished last  August  by  Dr  James  W  Wiggins 
and  Helmut  Schoeok  of  Emory  University, 
the  medical  needs  of  our  aged  have  been 
greatly  ovfrex  iggerated  Their  survey  Indl- 
i-ated   that 

Nine  of  every  ten  older  persons  report  they 
have    no    unflUed    medical    needs 

Ninety  percent  of  those  65  or  cner  repor'ed 
t  hey  enjt)y  go*  'd  or  fair  health 

Sixty-eight  percent  said  they  could  pay  U>t 
a  medical  emergency  out  of  their  own  me.ms 
Half   of    the    persons   queried    reported    In- 
come in  excess  of  82  000  per  ye.ir     1  out  of  20 
had    income   in   e\<es.-,    .f    flOOOO 

Mr)st  of  the  ug''<l  np.  rted  net  worth  in 
excess  of  $10,000 

.Sixty  percent  did  not  think  a  new  Federal 
program  could  do  anything  for  them  per- 
sonally 

Majorify  indicated  life  was  much  easier  for 
tliem  than  for  their  aged  parent-s 

Ninety  t)ercent  could  think  of  no  medical 
needs  that  were  not  being  taken  care  of 

Sixty  ptTcent  are  now  covered  by  private 
'.  >;unt.iry  heilth   insurance 

Eighty  percent  are  members  of  a  church 
If  special  c.ire  wits  needed  from  out.side  the 
f  imily.  twice  .i.s  many  eUlerly  Americans 
would  y>refer  to  get  such  assist-ance  from 
their  church  rather  than  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Wiggins  said  much  of  what  h.is  been  re- 
lK)rted  in  the  pa-st  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  older  persons  is  based  upon  Inac- 
(  'irate  data  derived  from  the  experiences  of 
a  genernMon  ag»)  or  from  the  .studies  of  the 
hospitalized  or  chri>nlcaliy  det>endent 

The  Witrglns  reix>rt  indicates  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  i>ver  65  are 
capably  financing  their  own  health  care  and 
prefer  to  do  it  without  Federal  Government 
Intervention 

3  B.ised  on  the  fac's  .md  statistics  before 
us.  Congress  had  to  decide  whether  this  rec- 
ord Justified  A  Federal  progr.iin  -  even  in  tne 
face  of  the  '.ack  .  f  puhi;  •  demand  But  p^il- 
Itics  in  a  presidential  election  year  creates 
Its  own  demands  aiul  they  were  gre,it  eiiough 
to  pr'xluce  action  In  the  final  debates  in 
the  House  W.iys  .md  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  again 
on  the  flo<)r  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
Forand  and  McNamara  bills  were  8.iundlv 
defesited  Likewise,  the  Kennedy-Anderson 
an;endmeri'. .  which  [^reserved  'he  sori.il  se- 
curi'y  appro. ich.  bu:  which  was  more  re- 
s'ri(  ted  as  to  benefits  was  defeated  51  to 
44  As  I  previously  indicated  bills  pat- 
terned after  the  For.md  .md  M' Namara  ap- 
proach  have  l)€en  reintroduced   in   this  ses- 
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4  Regardless  of  the  details  of  any  pro- 
gram selected  to  .solve  the  medical  c.ire 
problem  we  m  the  Congress  are  wrestling 
with  a  philosophical  deciftior;  represented  bv 
three  essentially  different  points  of  viev^ 
Briefly    described    they    are    the    following 

1  Should  t.ae  Federal  Government  rec- 
t>gniz«  the  val  le  of  the  growing  volume  of 
private  health  insurance  and  help  t(j  ex- 
pand this  protection  by  contributing  p.irt 
or  all.  of  the  cost  of  premlunm  f*>  th<xse 
who  could  not  provide  these  fuiidn  them- 
selves'' 

2  Should  these  benefits  he  .r.ailable  to 
particular  people  its  a  matter  of  special 
right  regardless  of  need,  under  a  program 
added  to  the  Social  Security  System? 


3  Should  we  make  actual  need  the  ba.<-is 
of  the  distribution  of  benehts  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  by  t.iking  advantage  of 
private  funds  avallaljle  In  each  case?  Un- 
der this  approach,  the  States  would  j<hare 
In  the  cost  and  administer  the  propr.un 
including  the  criteri.i  for  the  determination 
of    need 

The  hr^t-n.inied  pr  >gi.ini  Introduced  b\ 
Senator  .lAvrrs.  ol  Ne*  York,  witli  the  sup- 
port of  Vice  President  Nixon,  was  never 
really  seriously  considered  It  got  28  vote.s 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  passed  out  of  the 
controversy 

The  social  secvirlty  approach,  represented 
by  the  Forand  bill  m  the  House,  and  Mc- 
Namara and  Gore  bills  in  the  .Senate  had  the 
support  of  AFL  CIO.  as  well  as  Candidate 
Kennedy  but  was  rejected  by  boih  H'use.s. 
even  In  such  modified  f oi  m  as  the  .An- 
derson  aineudment 

The  "needs"  approach  had  the  appro.  ,ii 
and  supiKirt  of  the  A\l.\  It  was  worked 
out  by  the  Ways  and  Meai.s  Committee  o: 
the  Hi)Use  and  athipted  there  When  It  came 
to  the  Senate  the  Finance  Conuniltee  modi- 
fied It  further,  but  did  n>t  ch.mge  It.s  essfn- 
ll.il  features,  and  It  wa.s  pii.s.sed  on  Augvifct 
23  and  became  I'utilic  Law  86  778  on  Sep- 
tember   13.    I960 

RIGHTS    A.ND    NKEDS 

The  contest  between  the  rights  "  and  the 
"needs"  approach  w  ,is  bitterly  fought  and 
Is  not  setth-il  yet  Each  p<j!nt  of  view  ha.s 
Us  strengths  and  it.s  weaknesses,  and  the^e 
are  worth  cai.ilogmg 

A  Th<*e  who  advocate  medical  c.ire  for 
the  aged  tied  to  the  social  security  .system 
hop)e  to  bei'.eflt  from  the  general  public  ac- 
ceptance of  that  system  Hut  as  an  (."pponei.t 
to  this  appriMich.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  frillowing  weaknesses 

1  A  medical  care  plan  placed  under  social 
security  Would  rhang"  th.e  basic  pattern  of 
p.i>inent,h  from  oi;e  of  cash  benefits  based 
on  earnings  to  servhe  benefits  withovit  re- 
gard   to  contributlon.s 

2  Its  aiUled  co.st  Would  overburden  tlie 
S'X-lal  Security  .System  8<vlal  security  taxes 
now  at  6  percent,  divided  between  employee 
a!;(l  employer  .ire  due  to  go  f<  9  percent  by 
1  »69  If  medical  care  benefits  are  added 
this  tax  could  conceivably  rise  to  20  j>ercent 
m   the  not    too  distant   future 

B  Cost  estimates  for  the  various  inedKal 
care   plans 

1  P'orand -McNamara  bills  Moet  conserva- 
tive estim.ites  place  tlie  Initial  cost  between 
$3  and  t4  blllii'ti  wl'h  sh.irp  Increases  ex- 
pected a.s  additional  Ijenefits  and  persons  are 
iMldetl  to  the  plan  In  fact.  If  the  same 
extensions  are  made  to  the  medical  care 
plan  as  has  been  our  experience  with  other 
social  security  benefits,  we  could  expect  the 
cvst  of  this  iin-gram  to  boon  be  in  excess  oi 
>8  billion  per  ye,ir 

2  Anderson  amendment  Proponents  of 
this  bill  estim.ite<l  it  would  cost  »700  million 
the  first  year  and  11  billion  each  year  there- 
after However,  actuaries  f  ■  t  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  in  reviewing  this 
measure  said  the  cost  W(nild  be  almost 
double  the  first  year  ($1  331  million)  and 
wi'Uld  be  m  excess  of  12  billion  per  year 
thereafter 

3  Tlie  Senate  Fin.mce  Oimnilttee  bill, 
which  Is  now  Public  L<iw  86  778.  Is  esti- 
mated to  cost  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proximately   $190    million    i)er    year 

Government  security  welfare  programs  In- 
cub.'xte  an  overwhelming  political  demand  for 
more  welfare  Our  own  programs  indicate 
this  Hut  Sweden  is  mU('h  more  of  a  wel- 
f.ire  state  There,  pensioners  have  become 
I>ollllcally  powerful,  demanding  even  more 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  Ehirlng  the 
pa.st  year.  Sweden  was  forced  to  slap  an 
additional  4  percent  sales  tax  on  top  of  all 
other   taxes    to   help   pay   the   ever-motintlng 
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,-.*ts    of    their    cradle-to- the-grave    welfare 
programs. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  all  of 
these  plans  are  now  in  their  infancy  and 
would  undoubtedly  grow  in  the  future. 
originally,  the  cost  of  social  security  when 
iL  was  enacted  in  1936  waa  to  be  2  percent 
on  the  fir.st  »3.000  of  each  worker's  Income. 
I  he  cost  Is  now  more  than  450  percent 
liii-'her  We  are  now  paying  6  percent  on 
tlie  hr.'-t  14.800  of  Income  each  year  and  the 
program  Is  still  underfinanced  Deductions 
will   go   up  to   9   percent  by   1969 

S.x  major  changes  (four  In  the  last  6 
years  1  have  been  m.idc  In  the  social  ae- 
cnrity  prtvgrhm  since  Its  birth.  Retirement 
benefits  have  been  increased  17  percent 
in  re  than  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living. 
I  overage  has  been  vastly  extended.  Survivor 
Oenehts  have  been  enliirged.  The  age  for 
eUi;lbility  for  women  has  been  lowered  to 
62  and  bills  are  now  pending  which  would 
grant  earlier   retirement   to  men. 

4  Mallngerliig  would  be  rampant  If  care 
as  a  matter  of  right  were  extended  to  all. 
This  system  which  would  substitute  entitle- 
ment by  right  In  place  of  actual  need  would 
enc  urage  widesi^read  overuse  and  abuse  of 
medical  f.icllltles 

I  have  always  remembcrrd  a  personal  ex- 
perience I  had  25  or  30  years  ago  A  small 
<  ompany  with  which  I  was  connected  In- 
stituted a  system  to  provide  sick  benefits  for 
employees  and  entitled  er.ch  worker  to  a 
limited  number  of  d  .ys  of  sick  leave  each 
>ear  One  emjiloyee  near  the  end  of  the  year 
suddenly  became  sick  almost  every  other 
(l.iy.  When  the  visiting  committee  went  to 
call  on  him  une.\i)ectedly,  they  found  him 
in  bed  with  his  clothes  on.  Including  his 
sh>)e8  They  chlded  him  for  It  and  asked 
him  why  His  answer  has  been  ringing 
through  my  mind  ever  blnce  He  said,  "I 
means  to  have  my  share  "  I  am  certain  there 
are  many  persons  who  will  attempt  to  have 
their  share  on  the  basis  of  entitlement  rather 
than  need 

5  Under  the  Forand -McNamara  approach, 
service  will  be  supplied  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  many  who  don't  need  It  and  will  be  denied 


to  some  who  do.  For  instance,  there  arc 
more  than  4  million  persons  over  65  who  are 
not  covered  by  social  security  who  would  not 
be  entitled  to  any  benefits.  Likewise,  re- 
tired railroad  employees  and  nlso  Federal 
employees  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
plan  even  though  their  medical  needs  are 
certainly  as  great  On  the  other  hand,  many 
veterans  would  be  eligible  for  double  en- 
titlement and  could  pick  and  choose  wher- 
ever they  thought  th?y  could  obtain  more 
benefits. 

6.  It  would  put  an  unl  ur  burden  on  the 
presently  employed  people  contributing  to 
.social  security.  Nine  million  wovild  get 
benefits  for  which  the>  have  made  no  con- 
tribution. 

7.  It  concentrates  on  a  narrow  tax  bnrc — 
14.800. 

8.  It  has  been  c  illcd  p.y-.iS-you-go  but 
social  security  is  pay  now,  you  get  benefits 
later — maybe.  (There  is  no  relationship 
between  payments  and  benefits  i 

9.  Contributions  would  be  compulsory. 
Just  as  Lb  England's  health  scheme  but  -his 
was  carefully  played  down,  and  the  Idea 
of  "rights"   was  stressed. 

10.  To  the  doctor  it  represents  an  un- 
happy intrusion  of  the  state  Into  his  r»la- 
tlonshlp  with  hLs  patient.  While  under  the 
Anderson  bill,  he  could  get  no  money  f  .-om 
the  program  for  his  services,  the  money  to 
pay  the  other  bills  would  come  directly  from 
the  Social  Security  System  to  the  vendor — 
the  person  would  not  pay  his  own  blll£ 
This  would  Involve  a  proliferation  of  local 
social  security  office  and  eventually  a  new- 
health  care  agency — dupilcntli.g  existing 
State  and  local  ones 

ADVAIfTACES    or    THE    VOLfTTTART    APPP.O.^CH 

We  who  supported  the  MlUs-Kerr  ap- 
proach, based  on  need,  made  the  following 
arguments: 

1.  Under  the  present  old-age  assistiiice 
program,  we  have  an  existing  system  pro- 
fessionally staffed  to  care  for  the  needs  of 
our  elderly — Including  to  a  limited  extent 
health  needs.  The  MlUs-Kerr  approach  will 
add  responsibilities   but  will    be  no  wrench 


to    the   system,    and    would    not    adopt    any 
new  method  of  handling  payments. 

2  The  costs  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

a    State  participation  will  help  control  it. 

b  Costs  would  vp.ry  only  with  need — might 
actually  be  near  their  p>eak  now.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  aged  in  our  population  is  now 
8  6  and  it  is  expected  to  level  off  at  9  percent. 

c    Less   susceptible    to    political    measures. 

d  Full  needed  services  available — no  foot- 
In-the-door   limitations. 

3  Cost  would  be  spread  over  broadest  pos- 
rihle  tax  base — all  Federal  and  State  tax- 
)n>ycr.:.     It  is  a  true  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

4.  No  compulsory  contributions — no  doii- 
l.'c    burden   for   present  wage  earners. 

5.  Services  of  doctors  included — no  change 
in  present   patient  relationship. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  Mills- 
Kerr  bill  was  a  bold  falsehood — that  the  bill 
required  a  pauper's  oath.  No  such  thing  Is 
required.  The  basis  for  determining  need  Is 
left  to  each  State.  If  this  is  degrading  then 
ail  service  involving  decisions  by  trained 
social  service  workers  is  degrading. 

WHAT    TO  EXPECT 

The  Kerr-Mills  bill  is  now  Public  Law  86- 
778.  I  sincerely  doubt  it  will  be  repealed. 
Instead,  some  version  of  the  original  Forand 
bill  Will  probably  be  superimposed  on  top 
of  It.  and  require  two  parallel  organizations. 
Eventually,  under  Gresham's  law,  the 
rights  approach  will  drive  the  needs  ap- 
proach out,  and  we  may  end  up  with  compul- 
sory Federal  health  insurance,  covering  all 
needs  for  all  jjeople.  At  first,  we  can  expect 
medical  care  Just  for  the  aged,  but  eventually 
the  age  limit  will  be  gradually  reduced,  and 
finally  eiimlnated.  Simultaneously,  the 
definition  of  "right"  will  become  fuzzy  and 
disappear  This  will  be  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent social  security,  and  we  will  have  fed- 
eralized medicine,  dentistry,  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  medical  education,  and  drug  pro- 
duction for  all  our  population. 

Can  it  be  stopped?  We  won  the  battle 
last  August,  but  It  will  be  much  harder  this 
time,  with  the  power  of  the  Presidency  be- 
hind it.    I  think  it's  worth  the  fight. 


SENATE 

1  iMnsDAV,  Ar'Rii.  (■>,  1%1 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  John  D.  Mears.  rector.  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
offered  the  following:  prayer: 

O  God.  whose  upright  hand  and 
mighty  arm  did.st  free  Thy  children  from 
thoir  bonds,  to  pass  over  dryshod  amidst 
(landers  both  of  sea  and  armed  might, 
and  who  led  them  from  a  wilderness  of 
fiars  to  a  land  of  hope  for  the  brave, 
It-ad  us,  with  Thine  arms  upheld  upon 
ilie  crossbar  of  sacrifice,  from  the  wU- 
(ii  rness  of  men  and  nations'  tortured 
V)lans.  to  a  society  of  the  free  and  the 
brave  Thus  may  t!ie  signal  frtiits  of 
Ihy  love,  of  ordere<l  peace  and  godly 
qtnctnes.'^.  be  shared  by  free  men  every- 
where. 

And  give  to  these.  Thy  servants,  now 
.seated  in  authority,  the  continual  guid- 
ance of  Thy  holy  spirit,  that  over  all 
tlielr  deliberations  and  decisions  the 
!;randeur  of  Thy  vision  shall  be  seen, 
and  Thy  straightway  followed.  We  ask 
these  things  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
both  Spotless  Lamb  and  Risen  King. 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Loid.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  3,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RrpoFT  ON-  Agreements  Conclttded  Under 
AcRict-'LTTTRAL  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1J354 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmlttlnp,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  agreements  concluded  during  the 
month  of  February  1961.  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on   Rr.AProRTioNMENT   of   an   Appro- 
priation 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
•Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses,  Office 
of  Alien  Property,"  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  Indicating 
a  need  for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation; to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 
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BENETTTS  rOB  CrUTAIN  llKMBEXS  OF  PHILIPPINE 

Scouts 

A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  SecreUry  of 
State,  tranxmlttlng.  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Am- 
bassador of  the  Philippines,  expressing  his 
views  on  the  desirability  of  amending  House 
bill  1133.  to  Include  the  members  and  survi- 
vors of  members  of  the  Insular  Force  of  the 
U  S.  Navy  among  those  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  provided  for  (with  an  accom- 
panying papen  :  to  the  Committee  mi  Armed 
Services. 

Construction  of  Cextain  Air  N.*tionai 
Ol  ARD  Facilities 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  o: 
Defense  Installations  and  Logistics,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  construction  of 
certain  Air  National  Guard  facilities  at 
Thomas  C  Ime.son  Airport.  Jacksonville.  Fla  , 
and  Foss  Field.  Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak  .  to  the 
Committee  on  ArmedServlces. 

Notre  of  Proposed  Disposition  of  Certain 
Waterfowl  Feathkks  and  Down 

A  le'.ter  from  the  Administrator  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Washington 
DC  .  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  a  notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  ap- 
proximately 2  million  pounds  of  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile  ( with  an  accompanying  paper  i .  to 
the  Committee   on  Armed   Services 

Extension  or  BENcriTS  roa  Cditain  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs.  Veterans"  Administration 
Washington.  DC  .  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  provisions 
for  benefits  based  on  limited  periods  im- 
mediately following  discharge  from  active 
duty  after  December  31.  1966.  to  veterans 
discharged  before  that  date  iwlth  an  ac- 
companying pnper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Amendment   of    Articles    of    Agreement    o> 

the  Internation  \l  Finance  Cobporation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis 
latlon  to  authorize  acceptance  of  an  amei.d- 
ment  to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  permit- 
ting Investment  in  capital  stock  iwith  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Report  on  Review  or  Certain  PRAcrut.s 
Relating  to  HosPTTAr,  and  MroirAi.  Cabe 
Pbocrams.  Di.strict  or  Columbia  Govern- 
ment 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Genera!  of 
the  United  Stat«s,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  admission  and 
collection  practices  relating  to  the  hospital 
and  medical  care  programs.  Department  of 
Public  Health  District  of  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, January  1960  (with  an  accom;)anv:ni; 
report!  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Cio'. ernment 
Operations 

Report  on  Review  of  Selected  Contracts 
internation^l  cooperation  administra- 
TION 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  t-i 
law,  a  refK)rt  on  the  review  of  negotiation 
and  administration  of  selected  construction 
and  technical  service  contracts,  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Department  of 
State.  fls<al  years  1958-flO  (with  an  arcom- 
IMinylng  reporti,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report   on    Review   or  Selected   Operations 

OF    Compensation    and    Pension    Procram. 

Veterans"  Administration 

A    letter    from    the    Assistant    Comptroller 

General   of   the   United  States,   transnuttinR 

pursuant    to  law.   a  report  on  the   review  oi 

selected  operations  of  the  compensation  and 

pension   program,  Veterans'  Administration; 


June  1960  with  ,in  accurnpanymg  repxjrt  i  . 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions 

DiLAiNAGE  Construction  Program  on  Ro/\ 
Division  of  Yakima  Project.  Washington 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  SecreUiry  of 
the  Interior,  transn^ittmg  pursuant  to  law. 
a  draft  of  coi.tr;i^t  coverink;  druimme  work 
and  minor  const'virti' 'ii  requirtnl  for  C()mple- 
tion  of  the  druinaKe  construction  proj^rani 
on  ihe  Roz.k  hvi.sion  of  the  Yakima  proj- 
ect. WashlniftoM  I  with  .iccompanyiiiK  pa- 
ters i.  t»>  the  t'oinmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Attnirf 

.\MENDME.NT       or       ("oMMUNKATlriNs       A<T       OF 

1934  Relating  to  Ismtanc  r  or  Radio  Op- 
erator Licenses  to  Nationals  or  the 
United  States 

A  letter  from  tiie  .Vssistant  Secretary  of 
•.lie  Interior.  transnrittinR  a  draft  of  proposed 
lei^Lslatlon  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  t<j  authorize  the  issuance  of  radio 
operator  licenses  to  nationals  of  the  United 
Suites  I  with  an  arconip.vnylng  paper*:  to  the 
Committee  '  n  Interstate  and  Foreign; 
Commerce 

Report  of  Ti^rt  Claims  Paid  i;v  DEJ•^RrMJ.^T 
or  Labor 

\  letter  trwin  t.he  .Secret-ary  of  Labor 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  l.iw  a  report  on 
tort  claims  pa.d  by  that  Department,  for  the 
year  ended  Drceniber  31  1960  iwlth  an  ac- 
c<->mpanyin^  r"!v.r'i.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

Report  on  Tokt  Claims  Paid  by  Government 
Printing  0»tu  e 

A  letter  Ironi  the  Public  Printer.  US  Gov- 
ernment Pria'ing  Office  Wa.'^hmgton  DC 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  a  report  t'-n 
tort  claims  p.ild  bv  th.it  Office  during  the 
fiscal  year  196<)  iwrh  an  .u -oonrptmyliik;  re- 
p<irt ) ,  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary 

Report  or  Administrattve  Orri' f  or  the 
United  States  Courts  o.n  Bankructct 
.Statistics 

A  letr.*r  from  tiie  Dire<-ror.  .AtluiinistratHe 
Office  of  the  Unr.ed  States  Courts  Wiushmg- 
U>n.  DC.  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  business  trans;u,fed  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  during  the  fiscal  \ear  ended 
June  30.  1960  (with  an  accomp.inying  n-- 
port  I .   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiri.iry 

Report  or  thf    American    Acadfmy   or   Arts 
A. NO  Letters 

A  letter  from  the  A.s.si.s'aiit  t<  i  the  Prc-sl- 
den'  the  Amerlcui  Academy  of  Artjs  and 
Letters.  New  Y(jrk.  NY.  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law  a  report  of  that  Ac.idemy  f  >r 
the  year  1960  (with  an  accompaiiyliu;  re- 
|xirti.    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judici.iry 

Suspension     fir     Deportation     (jf     Cfhtain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migratKin  and  Naturalization  Service 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting'  pur- 
suant to  law.  copies  of  orders  susf^endiiig 
deportation  of  certain  aliens  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  fact*  and  pertinent  pro- 
visions of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and 
the  reasons  for  ordering  such  .suspension 
(With  accompaayin?  pa[>ers).  Ui  the  Com- 
mit'ee  on  the  Jndlci;iry 

Admission     Into     the     Unitet)     .States     of 
Certai.n   Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  fron.  the  Commi.ssKiner  Iir.ini- 
s;ration  and  Na  uraliz-'tt  ion  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  trunsnufting  pnrsu.mt 
to  law.  copies  of  t)rders  enteretl  gritntm^ 
admission  into  -he  United  States  of  certain 
defector  aliens  (with  .iccompanymg  papers  i  ; 
to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

.St\tus     of     Permanent     Re.sidence      or      a 

C  FRTAI.N     \i  IFN 

\  letter  from  the  Commiasi.iiier  Imml- 
gr.i*  f>n   and  Naturalization   Service,   Depart- 


ment of  Justice  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  Copy  of  the  (>rder  granting  the 
:ipp!lratlon  for  j>ermanent  residence  tiled  bv 
Etlward  Zurek  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  lact.s  ,ind  jjertinent  provl8l<m8  of  law 
ius  to  such  .ilifii  and  the  reasons  for  grant - 
li'.g  such  application  (with  accompanying 
paiKTsi,    to  i!ie  Committee  on  the  JudUiarv 

RFi  C>M.Ml  NllMloNs    ,\D0ITH)    H  Y   IN  TFR  N  AT  lON  M, 

Labor   Ori.ani/ation 

A  letter  Irom  the  Assist. mt  Secretary  ol 
-St.ite.  iransmitlint:.  pursuant  to  law,  rec- 
ommeiuiations  adopted  by  the  Internutional 
Litbor  Conference,  at  Gene,  a  June  1960 
I  Willi  accoinpanyliig  pu{>er.i  i  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  I..ib<.)r  .iiul  F'viblic  Welfare 

pRFSrNTMlNT  EnTITI  FD  "I.N  THE  MaTTFR  oF 
THE  InV  tSTIGATIO.N  OF  THE  .\CTIVITIFS  or 
THF  KniERAI  Fi  >OD  AND  DRI'C  ADMINISTRA- 
TION   AS     rUFY    PfRTMN    TO    THE    ProHI  f  M    •  •» 

Co^•NT^R^Mr    Drugs   in    New   Jfjlsey 

A  letter  from  the  i  lerk  t  >  the  gr;i::<i  Jurv 
of  Hudson  County.  Trenton  NJ,  iraii'-- 
mlttlng.  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Hon  Peter 
P  Artaserse.  lusslgnment  judge  of  the  siiix-- 
ri<->r  court  in  Hudson  County.  NJ  a  copy 
of  a  presentment  entitled  In  the  Matter  of 
the  Iiuestiifation  of  the  Activities  of  the 
Pederiil  F<K>d  .md  Drop  Administration  .u^ 
riie>  Per'. on  to  tiie  Problem  ol  Countrrfeit 
Drugs  in  New  Jersey  (with  an  accompai.\- 
Ing  paper  I  .  to  the  Committee  on  LaUr  .o.cl 
Public  Welfare 
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PF  nriON.S   AND   MEMORIALS 

Pftilioii.s,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Sfiiate.  or  prestntcd.  and  referred  as 
indicated 

I)v   the   PRE.SIDENT   pro  temix.re 
A    Joint    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the  StJite  of  Connecticut,   to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary. 

■  .Senate  Joint  Resoi  ution   8 

■Joint  resolution  ratifying  the  jirojvosed 
:imendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  ^states  relating  to  the  granting  (.1 
repre.-<entation  In  the  electoral  college  Uj 
the  District  of  Columbia 

Where.is  the  86th  Congre.'-s  uf  the  United 
St-ites  o(  America  at  it«  2d  Be--^lon  in  both 
Hou.ses,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof  has  made  the  following 
prop<i.Mtion  U)  .imend  the  Constitution  <•'. 
the  United  .st.ites  :n  the  following  words  to 
wit 

JOINT     HESoI  fTIoN 

"Rr^oltrd  by  the  Srnate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertva  tn  Congre^^  a<<c»nb/<'d  (  f iro-f 'iirds 
o/  each  Houie  concu/  ring  f 'icrciti  i  ,  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Con.tit ut Ion  of  the  United 
States,  which  slmll  be  valid  U^  all  intents 
and  purposes  ns  part  of  the  Constitution 
only  If  ratified  bv  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fotirths  of  the  sever  il  .States  wlthm  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  iie  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

Arttcle  — 

flrcTioN     1     The     District     const  it  ui  ii.^ 

the  <ieaf  of  governmei:f  f)f  the  United  .Stjite^ 
shall  apfxjint  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct' 

A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  efjiinl  to  the  whole  number  "1 
Semitors  .tnd  Representatives  In  Congress  t.  ■ 
which  the  Dl.•^trl^t  would  be  entitled  if  i' 
were  a  State,  but  m  no  event  more  than  the 
least  p<^)pulou-i  State,  they  shall  be  in  .iddi- 
tlon  U>  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but 
they  sh.ill  be  considered  for  the  pur|>)ses  of 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President 
to  be  electors  .(ppointed  by  a  State;  and  they 
shall   meet   In   "he  District   and   perform  such 


duties  ius  provided  by  tlie  twelfth  article  Of 
.inieiulment. 

.Sec.  2    The  Congress  shall  hav«  power 

u,  eniorce  thU  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." ';  be  It 

••Rcwlied  by  the  Genital  Assembly  of  ihe 
State  of  Connecticut,  Tliat  the  said  proposed 
.imendment  to  the  Const  tution  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America  be  and  the  same  la  hereby 
r.ililicd.  and  be  it  further 

■Rr^ohed.  That  cert.fled  copies  of  this 
resoi VI 'ion  shall  be  forwirded  by  the  Gover- 
nor oi  the  suite  of  Connecticut  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  of  the  United  Suites,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Spe:\ker  of  the  House  of 
Ri-^presentatlves   of   the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  t Ue  General  Assembly 
of  the  Slate  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicifiry; 

"JoiNr  Resoi  ction   22 
•Joint    res'ilutlon    providing   for    ratification 
of   the   proposed   loneudment  of   the  Con- 
st it  tiuon  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
the  granting  of  representation  in  the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
••Whereas,   both   Hotis.'S  of  the  86th  Con- 
uress    of    the    United    States    of    America,   at 
the  2d  session  of  such  Congress,  by  a  consti- 
tutional    majority    of     two-thirds    of    each 
House  thereof,  made  a  proposition  to  amend 
the    Constitution    of    tie    United   States    in 
the  following  words    to   *-lt : 

■■■joint    RESO'.irioN     — 

"  Kcsoitrd  by  the  Sinatc  and  House  of 
Rrprrientative.-  Of  th(  United  States  of 
Anirrtca  in  Congress  assembled  {two-ttiirds 
of  each  House  c-onrurnng  therein),  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution only  If  ratified  Ly  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 

•      AJtTICLE    -^ 

Section   1    The     Hit  t  net     constituting 

the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  In  such  :r...i!ner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct 

A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 

Vice  President  equal  Ui  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Represt  ntatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  jrould  be  entitled  If 
It  were  a  State,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
the  least  populous  Stale:  they  shall  be  In 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  States, 
hut  they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
poses ol  the  election  ol  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  appointed  by  a 
state;  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District 
..nd  perform  such  duties  as  provided  by  the 
twelfth  lu-tlcle  of  amendment. 

Sic    2.     The  Cong-ess  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  3y  appropriate  legis- 
lation" ■.  be  It 

Rrsolied  by  thr  Grru-al  Assembly  Of  the 
sfafc  of  Ohio.  That  the  .'aid  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states  of  America  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby 
I.1 11  lied;   and  be  it  further 

Re<)ohed.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
!!,e  Slate  of  Ohio  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  dl- 
iected  to  deliver  to  the  Governor  a  certified 
<  opy  of  this  resolution  and  such  certified 
copy  shall  be  forwarded  nt  once  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Washington.  DC  .  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
'  f  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

■RocBi  Cloud. 
•  Sixaker  of  the  Hcnise of  Representatives. 
"John  W.  Domamxt. 
••President  of  the  Senate. 
"TBi  W.  vmnm, 

•Secretary  of  State." 


A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

"Sekate  Concurrent  Resolution  20 

"Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  repeal 

of  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles 

"Whereas  the  automotive  industry  hfip 
experienced  a  serious  sales  depression,  which 
has  created  a  grave  situation  of  consequent 
curtailment  of  production,  unemployment. 
economic  hardsiup  and  exploding  demands 
on  tax-supported  public  services  It  hns 
been  disruptive  of  Michiejtn's  atul  the  N.i- 
tlon^s  economy;   and 

■Whereas  repcnl  of  the  Federal  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  is  urgently  needed  to  re- 
verse these  trends  and  regain  State  .'iiid 
National    prosperity:    Now.    therefore,    be    It 

'Resolved  by  the  senate  itlie  house  of 
representatives  coiicurrijig) ,  That  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature  respectfully  requests  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  effect  pub- 
lic hearings  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  proiK>sition  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  automobiles;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Member  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"Adopted    by   the   senate,   March    15,    1961. 
"Feed  I  Chase. 
'Secretary  of  the   Senate. 

"Adopted    by    the    house.    March    23,    1961 
"Norman  E.  Philleo, 

"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  " 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"House  Resolution  25 

"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  convert  from  loans  to  grants 
the  moneys  advanced  to  the  several  States 
for  payment  of  temixirary  unemployment 
compensation 

"Whereas  severe  unemployment  in  Mich- 
igan over  the  past  several  years  has  resulted 
from  a  general  weakness  in  the  national 
economy  which  Is  beyond  the  control  of 
Michigan  or  any  other  State  to  deal  with 
efTectively;  and 

"Whereas  such  severe  unemployment  in 
tlie  recession  of  1958  resulted  In  benefit  ex- 
penditures of  $323  million,  an  amount  great- 
er than  had  ever  been  experienced  before 
and  which  threatens  to  exhaust  the  fund; 
and 

"Whereas  this  required  an  advance  of  $113 
million,  which  advance  Is  repayable  to  the 
Federal  Government,  either  from  the  moneys 
in  the  Michigan  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Ftmd  or  by  a  reduction  In  the  offset 
granted  to  employers  against  their  liabilities 
under  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act; 
and 

"Whereas  such  reduction  in  the  Federal 
tax  offset  will  become  effective  January  1963 
on  1963  payrolls  If  the  advance  obtained  in 
1958  Is  not  fully  repaid;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  Public  Law  441  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, authorized  the  advance  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  several  States  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  covered  workers  who  had 
exhausted  their  entitlement  under  State 
laws;  and 

"Whereas  the  Michigan  Employment  Se- 
cxirlty  Commission ,  and  17  other  States, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  for  the  purpose  of  paying  t<;m- 
porary  unemployment  compensation;  and 


■'Whereas  pursuant  to  such  agreement 
Michigan  paid  in  excess  of  $76  million  In 
TUC  to  more  than  200,000  unemployed  work- 
ers from  June  1958  through  July  1959,  •which 
funds  are  repayable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment starting  January  1964  on  1963  taxable 
l^ayroils;    and 

■'Whereas  contribution  rates  of  Michigan 
cninloyers  currently  average  in  excess  of  3 
pnicent  of  taxable  payroll  (and  is  expected 
to  po  higher  in  the  next  few  years)  and  are 
as  high  as  45  }>ercent  of  taxable  payroll. 
much  higher  than  the  maximum  payable  in 
ino?i  other  States;  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  repayment  provisions  governing  both 
tlie  advance  obtained  in  1958  and  the  moneys 
received  to  pay  temporary  unemployment 
compensation  will  result  In  a  maximum  tax 
r.-^te  in  excess  of  6  percent  on  some  Michigan 
cinployers  by  January  1967;  and 

"Whereas  such  contribution  rates  put 
Michigan  employers  in  a  disadvantageous 
position  wih  respect  to  employers  in  other 
States  and  dLscourage  necessary  expansion 
of  industry  within  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  the  January  31,  1961,  balance  of 
the  Michigan  unemployment  comp>ensatlon 
fund  was  approximately  $200  million  and  the 
obligations  to  the  Federal  Government  total 
approximately  $190  million,  consisting  of 
$113  million  "loan  and  the  $76  million  TUC 
advance;    and 

"Whereas  the  current  rate  of  expenditures 
i":  in  excess  of  the  current  rate  of  income  to 
the  Michigan  unemployment  compensation 
fund  (even  with  a  tax  rate  in  excess  of  3 
percent),  thereby  making  it  impossible  to 
repay  the  Federal  obligation  from  the  fund 
and  maintain  funds  with  which  to  pay 
benefits:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  hy  the  hoMse  of  representatives, 
That  the  members  of  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
fire  respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
convert  the  moneys  advanced  to  the  several 
States  for  payment  of  tempwDrary  unemploy- 
ment compensation  from  losins  to  grants; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
ti'.os. 

'  Adoptfd  by  the  House  March  16,  1961. 

"Norman  C.  Philles, 
•  Clerk  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on    the    Judiciary: 

"Rfsolution  a 

"Resolution  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  granting  representation 
in  the  electoral  college  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 

"Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  by 
the  constitutional  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein,  did  enact  at  the 
2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  1960,  a  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;   and 

"Whereas  said  proposed  amendment  was 
submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification  upon 
June  21,  1960,  and  said  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

"  'AKTICLE   

"  'Section  1.  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  shall 
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appoint  Ui  such  manaer  as  the  Cuut;-'-'^  ni.iy 
d.rect 

•  A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  Prealdent  equal  to  XtXB  whole  nuruber 
vt  Senators  and  RepresentkUres  In  Cun^ees 
lo  wbich  the  District  would  be  entitled  ir  it 
*t'ie  a  ytate.  but  in  no  event  more  than 
tbe  least  populous  State;  they  ihall  be  In 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  States, 
but  they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  appointed  by  a 
State,  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  DistrlL' 
and  perform  such  duties  as  provided  by  t!ie 
IJth   article    of   amendment. 

"  Sec.  2  The  ConRress  Ehall  have  p.ower  l> 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion':    Now.    therefore,   be    it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plan'atlons  does  hereby  ratify  the  above  pro- 
pi:)6ed  amer.dnient  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  cf  America;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  Invmedlately  transferred  by  the 
secre'ary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Pr  jvidence  Plantaliotis  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
SpeaJter  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  AdniluLstrat.  r 
of  General  Services  of  the  United  Statt-s  " 

A  conctirretit  resolution  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  ;f  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Lab<jr  and  I'ubllc  Welfare; 

"CONCt-'IiaCNT   Rksolution    25 

"Whereus  nillMons  of  veterans  of  W'vrid 
W.\r  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  hive  been 
trained  and  educated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  veterans  educational  program  estab- 
lished  by  the  Federal  Government,    and 

"Whereas  the  education  of  said  veterans 
has  contributed  to  an  increase  in  the  edu- 
cational level  of  this  Nation  and  h:is  pro- 
duced a  major  national  asset  which  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  economy  and  strength 
of   this    Nation,    and 

"Whereas  rell.ib'.e  statistics  ha-.e  proved 
that  Incre.Lsed  Income  to  veterans  arising 
out  of  their  hitjher  educational  level  wil! 
more  than  reimburse  the  Treasury  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  GI  training  pr^njram  by 
1370;   and 

•'Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
St,ites,  by  Executive  order  on  J  ir.u.iry  31 
1355.  stopped  the  educational  bmeflus  f'  r 
person.s  serving  m  the  Armed  Forcfs  of  the 
United  States,  after  February  1.  1955;  and 
"Whereas  such  Exectrtlve  order  has  de- 
prived mllUnns  of  Americans,  tncludi:  ,? 
13.000  citizens  of  Hawaii  lerving  in  the 
Armed  Ptjrces,  of  the  educational  benerits 
previously  ex-<-tuled   to  veterans,    and 

•Wherea-s  r  is  believed  that  as  I'-.w,  as  the 
draft  Is  ccmtlnued  that  all  persons  sorvl:;;; 
In  the  Armed  Purees  should  be  extended  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by  vet- 
erans serving  prior  to  February  1,  1953  Now 
therefore,  be  r, 

"Reiolicd  bv  the  Smite  of  tf:e  First  Legis- 
lature of  the  Stitc  of  lUuni.  grtirral  ten- 
sion of  1961  I  the  house  of  rcpre^tntiitives 
concurring  t ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  requested  to  extend 
GI  educational  benefits  to  all  veter.uis  who 
entered,  or  who  enter,  military  services  from 
and  after  February  1.  1955.  and  that  such 
educational  benefits  be  extended  so  long 
as  the  provisions  of  the  draft  law  exists;  ami 
be  It  further 

"Rc^olicd,  That  authenticated  cojjifs  ■  r 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  furw.u-Jed  Uj 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Uie  Speukrr 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Cni,- 
Kress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congreaa  frtxn  the  State  of 
Hawaii. ■• 


Two  J>.)lnt  refolutlons  •>'  the  I.egl.shiture  of 
the  State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ea:.klng  and  Currency 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  8 

■  Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  price  of  gold 

"Whereiia  th-j  State  of  Caiifurnu  Is  c  >k;- 
ni/..tnt  of  the  I  urrent  national  crisis  in  tiic 
amount  of  gold   reserves,    and 

"Where is  an  Increase  In  our  national  gold 
reserve  wi:>uld  alleviate  this  situation  and 
pro'-.  Ide  sound  '  t.ibUlty  to  our  economy,  and 
"Wh'^reas  the  State  of  Calif' rnla.  since 
the  gold  ru.--.h  ilays  of  1849,  haa  been  highly 
ln*er.^sted  In  the  gold  mining  industry;  and 
■  Whereas  pr;  ctlcally  all  gold  mines  In  this 
Nation  have  been  closed  due  to  Increased 
costs  of  operation  and  the  low  price  of  gold 
and 

"Whereas  th<^  fjold  mining  trultistry  has 
b.'^n  so  sercrcly  depressed  In  this  and  otlier 
States  with  hcivy  I'U^srs  being  su."!talned  by 
persons  in  the  Ir-.d'i.-Jtry  that  It  h;is  almost 
hf^n  supprcssd     and 

"Where-is  th'  St,i*e  of  Califortiia  ront.ilns 
extensive  land  areis  from  whl'-h  Rold  could 
profitably  be  extracted  In  the  event  of  a  goKl 
price  Increase    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senile  and  Asxftnb'y  of 
f '■•.•-  State  of  CTlifornia  i  jointly) .  That  it  Is 
th---  se!;se  of  the  let^lslaturc  th.it  the  foUovslni; 
program  should  bo  adopted  by  the  Uulte<I 
States 

"1  A  Tre<Lsi,ry  grunt  should  be  provided 
1.1  the  sum  of  54  3  p  r  ounce  of  newly  mlrieU 
don.estic  gold  This  should  be  In  addition 
to  the  present  price  of  $35.  thereby  malclrg 
a  total  price  ol  $80 

'J  Toe  Irea-sury  grant  price  of  $4o  should 
apply  for  a  tuluixnum  term  of  14  years  with 
right  of  cxten.ilon  for  special  development 
'3  'I  o  aid  In  early  m.ixlmum  prinUictlon 
of  gold  without  hindrance  during  the  cur- 
rent gold  crisis,  all  restrictions  nn  mining 
on  all  Government  lands  should  be  removed. 
Includint;  the  restrictions  In  connection  with 
power  and  naiiltary  withdrawals  (excepting 
those  lands  In  withdrawn  areas  actually  In 
use)  and  the  general  mlnii;g  law  of  187J 
sh.ould  again  become  applicable 

"4.  To  furtlier  aid  in  an  e4ir'y  rciumptl'in 
of  go'd  minlntr.  an  ex;vmlrilng  board  should 
be  set  up  by  Congress  to  assess  the  amount 
of  damage  and  order  pa*  ment  to  those  mines 
that  were  chised  by  War  Production  Board 
Limiting  Order  No    U  208 

"5  A  short  terna  of  7  yars  sh.  uld  be  al- 
lowed f'  r  .imir'izatlon  during  this  crlMs 
p<^'ri.  tj 

"6  An  add!tli>nal  depletl'^n  allo^.ince 
should  be  provided  for  deep  mines  to  com- 
pensate for  Increased  cost  of  operation  The 
amount  should  be  5  percent  for  mine.s  re- 
quiring hoisting  or  pumping  20(V  30O  feet 
deep.  10  percent  f  t  n;l'^.fs  1  .''^O^D  feet  de^p, 
and  15  percent  fir  deeper  mine.s 

"7  The  gold  ."^o  prod'i'-etl  shou'l  be  only 
newly  mined  d'^m^stlc  gold  with  supporting 
affidavt's  to  verify  VloUtlon  should  c  irry 
heavy  pen.".!' .e«;.  -nd  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  urges  Con- 
gress to  en.act  the  above  program  Into  law. 
and  be  It  further 

'■R-^^olvrd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate Is  hereby  directed  t  '  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Spe.iker  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatlves.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  Callforrfn  In  the  Con- 
grc?^s  of  the  United  States  " 

"A^.VFMBIT     JorXT    RESOLtTTIOV    20 

■  J  ..-It  reso!utlon  relative  to  the  enactment 
of  Federal  laws  regarding  gold 
■  Whereas  the  exiatlr.g  reserves  of  gold  (  f 
this  Nation  are  not  Adequate  U)  meet  our 
obhgatiouB  to  other  nation*  of  tiie  worUl. 
and 


Where. LS  the  present  Fcder.il  l.iws  regard- 
ing gold  have  made  It  economically  Impos- 
sible fir  the  gi'ld  mines  of  Hits  country  to 
continue  l<i  operate,    and 

"Whereas  Immediate  action  by  the  Federal 
G. 'vernment  la  n.  ess.iry  to  solve  the  crisis  In 
gold    Now   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  As^'embly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  C ilifornii,  jo\ntly.  That  the 
letjt-^lature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
fp'  ctfi.lly  m"m  riallzes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  Unl'ed  .'tates  to  enact 
the  fi  llowlng  legislation' 

"1  A  law  to  require  that  g  'id  be  treated 
as  a  commodity. 

"2  .^  law  to  require  the  .'Secretary  of  the 
Trc^Eiiry  to  purch;isc  r.cwiy  ml:;e<l  domestic 
goM  at  a  r.it?  of  $105  per  fir.c  ounce  and  to 
require  that  such  gild  be  s'(x;ked  by  tVie 
US.  Treasury  ns  backing  for  d' met  tic  cur- 
r'  ncy; 

"3  A  law  prohibiting  wlthdraw.ils  of  gold 
from  the  U^.  Treasury  f  ir  foreign  aid.  the 
mternati  )u;U  bank,  or  loreign  commerclil 
use  until  such  time  as  gold  sufficient  to  b.u  k 
dellclt  US  commiunen:s  h.is  been  aicumu- 
luted  by  the  Treasury; 

■  4  \  i.i'A  p  rniif.mg  citizens  >l  the  Uuroo.l 
States  to  own  gold  and  n  ncw'.ng  the  Keder.il 
coinage  of  gold  .  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  cliief  clerk  of  the 
asi-embly  Is  directed  to  prepare  and  tran>mr. 
Copies  ol  this  resolutliin  td  the  President  an  1 
Vlre  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the 
Speaker  <3f  the  H  lU  c  of  R<prese.-.'  ■♦!■.  es  .i:.  i 
t>  e;i'h  .'^enntor  and  Represeir  i- ue  from 
Callfornl.i  in  the  C  ngre^a  of  the  United 
f  ites  " 

A  Joint  re«olution  of  the  Leelsialure  tf 
the  St.ite  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 

"As  rMBLT  Joint  Rx  oh  tiow  14 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  International 
traffic  In  narcotics 
"Whereas  It  has  been  reliably  estimated 
that  over  70  percent  of  the  heroin  that 
reaches  cur  State  Is  derived  from  opium 
jio;  py  fleld-i  In  .Mr-x.~  o   ar.d 

"Whereas  It  has  been  reliably  estima'ed 
that  over  90  percent  of  the  marlhu.ina  found 
m  this  State  Is  lllep  Uly  smuggled  across  the 
b<  rder  from  Mexico    and 

Whereas  the  enforcement  problem  at  the 
border  is  agvjravated  by  the  large  amount  of 
trifh^  t.hat  cr  Mibcs  the  b<  rder.  the  ani.u.il 
iraiTic  acr  ««  the  U.-.lted  Sti.tes- Mexico  Xxn- 
der  having  been  as  high  .lb  In  excess  <  f  6 
mill;  )n  vehicles  and  m-ariV  18  million  ptus- 
fengf  rs  sod  in  excess  I  5  n-ullion  pedej - 
lrl.ins.  ;.:ul 

"Wheieas  the  control  of  the  smugKlinK  of 
narcotics  and  the  ncgotlaiiiu:  of  cooperatUe 
agreements  with  friendly  naUons  '.o  elim- 
inate the  source  of  narcotics  U  a  Fcderul 
r'"^'ioi.sihi;i*  •, .  aiid 

'  V\  here.is  ono  nf  the  acki.OA  ledpr^d  re- 
quirements for  the  Solution  if  narcotics  prob- 
lems Is  drying  up  the  source  of  r.arcullcs; 
and 

•  Whereas  raea.^ur.-a  which  would  require 
closer  sur\cUlance  nf  tralllc  arTos.s  tfie  border 
would  aliio  aid  enforcement  of  the  narcotu.i 
laAs  and  i\ir\\  measures  can  effectuely  bo 
t.iken  nnlv  by  the  Covernment  of  the  U.:;t.d 
S'ates     Now    theref   re.   be  It 

"HesAved  by  th'-  A:i\eirib!y  and  S-natc  uf 
the  Stitr  nf  Caii'omia  oomriyi,  Thai  tlie 
Legislature  of  tl.e  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  I»re.'^ideiit  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  the  d  rigress  of  the  United 
States  to  C4,nslder  the  negrjUatlon  and  ivdop- 
tion  of  treaties  with  the  purpose  of  coii- 
troUlnkT  r.)  re  e.Tectlvely  the  import,  export 
manuf.i.  turr.  and  use  of  herijln  and  mari- 
huana, as  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
S'.i'.es.  With  p.irUcular  reference  to  Califor- 
nia, and  to  consider  the  enactment  of  legls- 
latl.  n.  Including,  but  not  limited  Ui.  legis- 
lation  requiring    visas   or    Identlflcatlon    and 
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Ugl>  htKiu  improving  the  ,>urvelllance  of  bor- 
der I  raffle.  In  order  tha",  law  enforcement 
:,utl.  ritle.s  can  better  cope  with  the  narcotics 
problem,  and  to  consider  the  appropriation 
.1  greater  suras  of  money  for  patrol  of  the 
border,  and  be  It  further 

"Kriohed.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
ht-ntt'ly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  cop- 
leh  oi  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
.speaker  of  the  House  of  Uepresentutives.  and 
to  e;uh  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Ciiliiornia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
siii'ef.   " 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
si.ite  oi  California;  to  the  Comm;ttee  on  the 
Juci.'  lary 

"StNATE  Joint  Ricsohttion  30 
•Jolnf  restilutlon  relating  U)  the  centennial 
of  modern  California  viticulture 
\Miere.is  the  Leglslutuir  of  California  on 
April  1.  1861,  enacted  a  Joint  resolution  re- 
qursung  the  then  Gov  John  O.  Downey  to 
.ipi>oini  a  commission  to  consider  ways  and 
means  best  adapted  to  promote  the  Improve- 
men'  and  culture  of  th"  grHi->evlne  In  Cali- 
lornia;  aiid 

NShereas  this  farslgl  te<l  action  resulted 
in  'he  appointment  of  Col  Agoston  Haras- 
ythy  U)  the  cummis«iou  ond  his  subsequent 
Miyage  to  Europe,  a  ml«sion  from  which  he 
returned  with  more  than  100.000  cuttings  of 
ab<Tut  300  v.-\rleties  of  gr;ipe«,  nil  choice  wine 
tvix"-.  .md 

"Whereas  the  foreslgl  t  and  initiative  ex- 
hibi'ed  by  Colonel  Haras/thy  was  typical  of 
I  lie  man.  who  also  was  among  the  first  to 
ad.  (H-ate  a  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
who  de\eIoped.  at  his  Buena  Vista  ranch  at 
.Sonoma,  one  of  the  wcrld's  finest  wineries 
which  still  Is  In  existence;  and 

"Whereas  th  gri>i>e  <uttlngB  he  supplied 
led  to  an  Increase  m  vineyard  acreage  In 
lalllornia  from  an  estrnated  7,000  acres  in 
1860  to  more  than  450,100  acres  at  present, 
I.)  the  end  that  Colonel  Haras^thy  was  recog- 
nized iis  the  father  o:  modern  CalUornU 
viticulture  and  this  Si  ite  is  now  the  wine 
land  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  grapes  and  *lnepro»ing  con- 
stitute the  suites  leading  fruit  luduitry. 
with  vineyards  and  winery  property  worth 
o\er  »650  million,  ai.  annual  return  to 
t.iriners  of  •140  miiliun.  an  annual  grape  crop 
of  2 '4  million  tons  and  an  annual  gross 
wine  pnxlucthjn  of   160  million  gallons;  and 

■  Where.is  the  quality  ot  the  wine  produced 
from  descendants  of  the  vines  brought  to 
Calilornia  100  years  ago  has  become  so  widely 
.«nd  favorably  known  Uiat  Ihis  SUite  now 
grovks  86  percent  ol  all  wme  produced  and 
consumed  m  .Vmerlca,  :  nd 

'  Whereas  Saturday.  April  1.  U'61  will  mark 
the  centennial  ol  the  legislative  act  which 
WHS  instrumental  m  btliuimg  about  this  rc- 
stin     Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■  Rr solved  by  the  Sc'iatr  n'd  Asfiembly  of 
the  State  of  Califnrnit  iinnitly).  That  the 
legislature  of  the  SUite  of  California  does 
iureby  urge  the  States  residents  to  Join  In 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  pioneer  Cali- 
fornia lawmakers  resi>onslble  for  this  fruitful 
contribution  t«)  the  St  ites  economy  and  the 
well, ire  of  Us  clti/.ens,  i.iid  to  join  in  honoring 
•he  mcnuiry  of  Col  Agoston  Haraszthy  as  the 
lather  of  rnodern  Calilornia  viticulture;  and 
be  It  further 

R>  solved,  Tliftt  Sitturday.  April  1.  1961.  be 
i.bser\ed  with  appropi mte  ceremony  as  the 
centennial  of  mixlern  Calilornia  viticulture; 
and  oe  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  resj>ect fully  requested  to 
Jell,  the  State  of  California  in  recognition  of 
this  historic  event:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  thl« 
re-i.lutlon    to    the    President    and    the   Vlee 


President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Oovernor  of  the  State  of  California;  two 
suitably  prepared  copies  to  the  Wine  Intti- 
tute;  and  a  suitably  prepared  copy  to  the 
owner  of  Buena  Vlst-a  Vlnev.ods  Sonoma 
Calif." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Slate  of 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  ?nd 
Ins'ih'.r   AlTiiirs: 

•Bt.r:.\Tr  RK«oi.ri  loN   23 

"R^f-olutlon  relating  to   the  net    of  Congies.s 

of  January  21.  1?»'.29.  grnnling  100. 000  acres 

of  land  for  the  support   and  m;iiiuenance 

of  the  University  of  Alaska 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stites 

by  act  of  January  21,   1929    (48  USCA  35ia) 

did  grant  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  100,000 

acres  of   land   for   the   support  and   malnte- 

n.mce  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  College  iind 

School  of  Mines  and  did  coniirm  said  grant 

to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the  Alaska  .Stnte- 

hood  Act  of  July  3.  1958;  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
oi  Alaska  by  chapter  34.  SLA.  1929,  did  ac- 
cept the  grant  of  lands  and  designate  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural 
College  and  .School  of  Mines  to  select  the 
lands  grati'ed  and  to  sell  or  lea.sc  the  same 
and  cover  the  proceeds  into  the  territcrlal 
treaMiry,  which  said  designation  wi\s  ct)n- 
firnied  to  the  hoard  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska  n.s  successor  to  the  board 
of  trustees  oi  the  Alaska  Aarlcultural  College 
by  chapter  49.  SLA    1936;  and 

"Whereas  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
original  grant  by  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  are  still  in  full  force  and  effect  and 
severe  in  nature,  providing  that  proceeds  of 
sale  or  lease  of  lands  mu.'^t  be  placed  :.n  a 
B|>ecial  fund  In  the  State  treasury  and  In- 
vested by  the  State  and  further  providing 
that  only  the  Income  and  not  the  principal 
from  the  invested  funds  shall  be  made  a.all- 
able  for  the  support  and  maintenance  ol  the 
University  of  Alaska,  and  further  providing 
th.^t  said  Income  shall  not  be  applied  directly 
or  Indirectly  under  any  pretense  whatev<!r  to 
the  purchase,  erection,  preservation  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings;  and 

"Whereas  the  board  of  regents  ol  the  uni- 
versity Is  the  proper  agency  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  determine  the  investment  or  use 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lea.se  ol  the 
lands  granted  by  the  act  of  January  21.  1929. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university;  he  it 

■Resolved  by  the  senate  in  .'■econd  legvsla- 
tiire.  first  f:ession  assevibled.  That  the  VS. 
Congress  is  respectfully  urged  to  amenci  the 
net  of  January  21.  1929.  48  USCA  354(ai. 
to  provide  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sole  or 
lease  of  lands  granted  thereunder  b€  In- 
verted or  tised  by  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  Alaska  in  whatever  manner 
It  deems  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
university;  and  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  cf  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Honor- 
able E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honorable  Elrnest 
Oruening.  Senators  from  Alaska;  and  to  tlie 
Honorable  Ralph  J  Rivers,  Representative 
from  Alaska,  urging  all  said  persons  tc  stip- 
port  legislation  canying  otit  the  intent  of 
this  resolution. 

"Passed  bv  the  senate  March  14.  1961 


"Attest : 


'President  of  tlie  Senate. 

"Evelyn  K.  Ste\enson. 
"Seeretary  of  the  Senate." 


A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Resolution  28 
"Resolution  relating  to  the  act  of  Congress 
ol  January  21.  1929,  granting  100,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  svipport  and  maintenance 
of  the  University  of  Alaska 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  act  of  January  21.  1929  (48  USCA 
3541  a)  (  did  grant  to  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
100.000  acres  of  land  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  School  of  Mines  and  did  confirm 
SKid  grant  to  the  State  of  Alaska  by  the 
Alaska  Suaehood  Act  of  July  3.  1958;  and 

"Whereas  the  Leuislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  by  chapter  34,  S.L  A.  1929.  did 
accept  the  grant  of  lands  and  designate  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Alaska  Agriculttiral 
College  and  School  of  Mines  to  select  the 
lands  granted  and  to  sell  or  lease  the  same 
and  cover  the  proceeds  into  the  territorial 
treasury,  which  said  designation  was  con- 
firmed to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  of  Alaska  as  successor  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Col- 
lege by  chapter  49,  S.L.A.  1935;  and 

"Whereas  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
original  grant  by  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  are  still  in  full  force  and  eflfect  and 
severe  in  nature,  providing  that  proceeds 
of  sale  or  lease  of  lands  must  be  placed  in  a 
special  fund  in  the  State  treasury  and  in- 
vested by  the  State  and  further  providing 
that  only  the  income  and  not  the  principal 
from  the  invested  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able lor  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
University  of  Alaska,  and  further  providing 
tliat  said  income  shall  not  be  applied  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  under  any  pretense  what- 
ever to  the  purchase,  erection.  pH-eservatlon , 
or  repair  ol  any  building  or  buildings;  and 

"Whereas  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni- 
versity is  the  proper  agency  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment U)  determine  the  investment  or  use 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
lands  granted  by  the  act  of  January  21.  1929. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university;  and  be  it 
further 

■Resolved  by  tlie  house  of  represejitatives 
in  srcond  legislature,  first  session  assembled . 
That  tl\e  U.S.  Congress  is  respectfully  urged 
U>  amend  the  act  of  January  21,  1929.  48 
USCA  354(a»,  to  provide  that  the  proceeds 
fiom  tlie  sale  or  lease  of  lands  granted  there- 
ur.der  l>e  invested  or  used  by  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  University  ol  Alaska  in  what- 
ever manner  it  deems  to  be  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  university;  and  be  it  fvirther 

■■Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the 
Senate:  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Honorable  E.  L.  Bartlett  and  the  Honor- 
able Ernest  Oruening.  Senators  from  Alaska: 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ralph  J.  Rivers.  Repre- 
sentative from  Alaska,  vu-glng  all  said  per- 
sons to  support  legislation  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  this  resolution. 

"P.iSMd   by  the   house  March   16.   1961. 
"Warren  A.  Taylok. 

Speaker  of  the  Hou.se. 

"Atie.st: 

"Esther  Reed. 
■Chief  Clerk  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota 
chapter  of  the  Retired  Officers  Association, 
favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  retired  pay  of  military  personnel:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oregon  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  Salem.  Oreg..  protesting 
against  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  174.  the 
National     Wilderness     Preservation     System, 
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until    a    report    of    the    Outdoor    Recreation 
Review   Commission;    to    the   Cammltt<>e    on 
L.ttTlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    JAVITS: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
o;  the  ijtate  of  New  York; 

■RKSOLUTTOIf    31 

'C  ncvirrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Sti^te  of  New  York  memorializing  the 
President  and  Con^reaa  of  the  United 
ytates.  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  the 
U  S  Army  Corps  of  Xnglneers  for  neces- 
sary surveys  and  plans  for,  and  to  inltlatt^ 
the  construct :un  of,  a  deepw.iter  c:\nal 
Imlclng   Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 

"Whereas  the  United  States  h.os  assumed 
an  obligation  with  Its  good  neighbor,  the 
Government  of  Canada,  to  confrlbu'e  l*.s 
full  share  toward  the  successful  operuti^n 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway-Or-^nt  Lakes 
shipping  route;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  existing  navltjable  fa- 
cility connecting  Lakes  Brie  and  Ontario  Is 
the  Welland  Canal  which  has  been  sorely 
pressed  to  m^-et  the  increasing  demands  of 
shipping;  and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  an  alternate 
ship  canal  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  security  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Canada,  because- 

•'1  In  the  event  of  breakdown  or  destr^tr- 
tlon  of  the  existing  Welland  Canal  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  Great  Lakes  area  of  the 
United  States  md  Canada  west  of  Lake 
Ontario  would  be  denied  access  by  water 
transportation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Internatl'inal  shlpptns;  lanes; 

"2  It  would  provide  a  more  secure  Inland 
route  for  the  morement  of  Iron  ore  In  the 
event  of  war; 

"3  It  would  "nse  the  strain  on  -on^ested 
rail  faclMMes  and  east  cnast  ports  In  the 
time  of  em^rr^nry;   and 

"4  It  would  allow  the  ^ons^^uctlon  ami 
repair  of  oceanfjolng  vefwets  In  the  more 
secur"  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes,   and 

"Whereas  the  construction  of  the  canal 
would  rontrlhu'e  greatly  to  the  pr  'sperl'y 
of  commerce,  industry,  and  agrtcultiire  not 
only  In  tho.se  .states  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes,  but  throughout  the  entire  Na'ijn. 
and 

"Whereaa  t^ic  commerce  of  the  1  ike  port.i 
of  New  Yir;c  .'^Vi'r— BufTalo  R(H-hester,  Os- 
wego, and  Ogd''nsburg  would  b«>  Incre.ased 
by  the  b*>nefl's  accruing  to  the  S»  Lawrence 
Seaway-Oreit  Lakes  shipping  route;  and 
•■Wh<*reis  »h-'  construction  of  the  canal 
would  stabilize  frnployment,  pr'nMde  job  se- 
curity and  exp.md  Job  opportunities  Now. 
therefor*    be  !♦ 

"Rr'^nlyd  n>  ;>;•'  ansrrnbly  cot-i'i,  That 
the  legtsLiVire  r,f  the  State  of  N*>w  York 
hereby  respecT'jny  memorializes  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congr»ss  of  the  United  States  Im- 
mediately to  provide  adequate  funds  to  the 
U.S.  Armv  Corps  of  EMglnerm  for  the  neces- 
sary surveys  and  plans  for.  and  to  Initiate 
the  construction  rf,  the  canal,  .as  ?forrsa!d. 
and  be  it  further 

"W-fo/iT'f  nf  t'f  a-!semb!y  ro'—v',- >  That 
copies  of  r^,^s  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  f  the  United  £tatea,  to  the 
President  of  the  senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Re;)resent.atlvc9  of  the  US. 
Conscress  and  to  each  Membr-r  thereof  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  t  :>  the  Govt-ruor  of 
the  State  of  New  Yr.rk.  to  the  commissioner 
of  commerce  nf  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
the  chalrm'^n  r.f  the  port  authorities  of 
Buffalo.  Rochester  Oswego  and  O'densburg. 
and  to  the  Governors  and  State  legislative 
Ie.dd.>rs  of  the  st^ues  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Michigan,  Indiana.  lUinou.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesijta. 

"By  order  of  the  senate: 

"William  S    Kino. 

"Acting   S'-tTftary 
"By  order  of  the  a.ssembly; 

"ANsr.ET  B    BoRKOwsKi 

••Clcrkr 


TRIBUTE  TO  UKTE  SENATOR  RICH- 
ARD  NEUBERGER.    OF   OREGON 
CONCURREJsfT      RiviOLUTION      OK 
OREGON   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  Prcsidt-nt,  un  a  re- 
cent date  the  Ore^'on  Legislature  pa.ssod 
Senat-'  Concurrent  Resolution  11  It  Is 
a  very  moving'  ttibuto  to  my  late  col- 
league in  the  Senate,  Senator  Richard 
Neubertier. 

I  have  been  honored  by  beini;  asked, 
on  the  f)art  of  the  legislature,  to  insert 
this  tributo  to  the  late  Senator  Neu- 
berger  m  the  C\)".gres.sional  Recorp  It 
i.s  a  Rit'.it  piiv;lfe^  fof  me  t<>  do  .v>.  rind 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
memonal  resolutKn;  to  the  late  Senator 
NeuberKer  he  printed  at  thl.s  pn:nt  in 
the  Recghd 

There  beiiK  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printt'd  in  the 
Rfiord,  as  follows; 

SrNATE    CONfT'RErNT    R'^.sot  ITION     11 

Whcretvs  Scnitor  Richard  Neuberger,  an 
illustrious  former  member  of  the  Oregon 
House  of  Repr'^seutatlves  and  Oregon  Sen- 
ate, died  M.LTch  9,  loeo.  after  a  brilliant 
Jijurnallstlc  and  political  career,   and 

\M\ere.'S  Sen.ator  Neuberger.  p.fter  his  serv- 
ice In  the  Oregon  Legislature,  was  elected 
VS  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  served  with 
great  honor  and  distinction  In  that  honored 
bfxly;    and 

Whereas  Senator  Neuberger.  in  addition  to 
bel.-.g  an  Inspiring  leader  and  builder  within 
the  r  inks  of  his  own  party,  was  a  rr8{)ected 
representative  to  the  U  S  Senate  of  all  the 
people  of  his  State.  regardlcM  of  political 
belief,  and 

Whertws  Senator  Neuberger  wm  a  recog- 
nUod  authority  and  legislative  IflMler  Ui  such 
diverse  (Iclda  aa  conservation,  natural  re- 
s.jurce8.  water  power.  elc<  Uon  l»w«,  »o<.lal 
legislation,   and   civil    rich's,    and 

Whereas  Senator  Neubtrger  brottght  great 
h(jnor  and  attention  to  hu  community  and 
Uie  whole  Northwest  by  his  article*  extolling 
Uie  virtue*  of  his  native  State.  Now.  thert- 
fore,    be    it 

Resolved  bv  the  Sfnate  o/  itie  State  of 
O'-cgon  {the  Hi^use  of  Rt  p'cJtntativca  con- 
CZi'rir.g  I 

(1)  Ihe  5Ut   legislative  Maatnbly  by  thU 
resolution  does  expres*  great  Khook  and  grief 
at  the  paaalng  of  Senator  UU-hard  Neuberger 
Dnd 

(2)  Directs  that  this  exprcMlon  of  regret 
and  aymp.ll^y  be  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
senate  U)  his  widow,  now  U.S.  Senat«>r, 
M\t«t-,E  Nt\  Btai-ra.  Uj  hu  paren's,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  I&ui.,-  Ntul>crgcr,  to  hU  sister.  Mr» 
Junes  GooU&e.i  to  the  Preaident  of  the 
US.  SenaU;,  juid  to  all  men:bers  of  the  Ore- 
gon delci^.ition,  with  a  request  tliat  It  bf 
entered  In  the  CoNrJiri— iqwal  Rti..«iD  ».■,  ,i 
tribute  to  him. 

The  F'RKSIDFNT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Orcs'on.  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  wa.s  ordered  to  he  on  the  table 


CONCLTJHENT  RF^'OLLrnON  OF 
KANS.AS   LEGISLAirRE 

Mr  CARI-SON'  Mr  President,  the 
Kansas  I^'L'i.'^iature  arioptfd  a  concur- 
rent re.'-.olution  m.emonali/ing  the  US 
Contrre.ss  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  yrant.ns  a  sub;itantial  increa.se  in 
s'lgarbeet  acrca^'e  allotments, 

Kansas  has  a  history  of  growinir  and 
reflninj^   suj:arbeets    for    more    than    50 


\ears  It.s  .';oil  and  climatic  condition."; 
and  abundant  supply  of  irrigation  water 
make  our  State  an  ideaJ  place  for  grow- 
ing .sugarbeets. 

Last  week  those  of  us  interested  in 
.securing  sugaibeet  acreage  for  the  Mid- 
dle West  failed  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  Anderson  amendment,  which 
wo'ild  have  [:n-cn  us  additional  acreage 

In  iJie  adoption  of  th.c  conference  re- 
port betwt^n  the  Hoiiic  and  Senate. 
.•x'.endini;  t:.^-  S;;  ar  Act  for  1951  for 
15  months,  th^re  is  an  understandm- 
that  tlie  House  and  Senate  will  hold 
eaiiy  i..  ,ii  iirvs  on  a  n.  w  su';ar  art.  and 
I  am  hoiH.'ful  that  the  Congre&.s  will  m 
the  next  bill  Rive  t-ur  State  and  other 
Midwestern  Slates  additional  sugar  acre- 
a:  f 

I  a.^k  unanlniou.s  consent  that  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14  be  prlntwl  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resohition  was  c  rdrrrd  to  be  iJrintcd 
m  thf  Rtropri    as  follovi.  s: 

Sf.V^TE      Co.M  X-KRr.NT     KtiOLtTTCV       14 

C'  ucunent  re»<  lution  nitmorlAlixlng  Liie  U  S 
Cungrru  to  give  Imnudlatc  alt.-ntli.n  to 
granting  a  »ub«t«Uiti»iJ  im  rtui>e  in  eugjir- 
bect   aiii'.vgK   ailoimci.:.^ 

Whereas  Uic  US  Conpre^s  »U1  this  ynar 
be  eonsidoiin,;  revision  of  the  1JH«  Sugar  Att. 
aiid 

Wherea."  dfrcuter  domewlic  supplies  of  sut-ar 
are  needed  in  the  Interest  of  the  nat;..!  al 
defer^se  of  the  United  .Stat^-s     and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Ksn.sas  h;is  a  hl-Vry 
of  growing  and  refining  sugarboels  for  more 
than  50  yean,    and 

Whereas  an  Increase  in  stijfarbert  .arr«*are 
ftllotment.s  will  be  of  trrear  ben-fir  to  thr 
people  and  ecf>nomy  of  the  United  St.v'e^  and 
the  State  of  Kansas     N  "w.  therefore    be  It 

Rrfolrrd  hy  the  S'*iafe  of  the  Statr  of 
A':'i'ca.t  {thr  Hnu\r  of  Rfprr'er.taft'r^  c<  i - 
cuTTxng  thrrein\  That  the  Kansa-s  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  urg-s  the  Coni^eis  of  the 
United  Pt-ites  to  give  Immediate  attention  to 
the  matter  of  granting  a  subetanMal  permo- 
nen  Increase  In  n.ttlonal  rugarbeet  ncrengr 
allotment*,  and  th.at  the  State  of  Kanfa^ 
should  receive  a  fair  and  «*qul'ab>  »hare  cf 
such  Increase,   and  be  It   further 

Rr^olvfd.  That  the  fecretary  of  state  Is  di- 
rected to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Prisldent  of  the  US  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Speaker  of  the  U  s  House  of 
Representatlvea.  the  chairmen  and  members 
of  the  U -S  Senate  and  House  Atrrlcu;ture 
Committees,  and  to  each  of  the  Memb-rs  of 
the  Kansas  congrear.lonai  delegation 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEI,  submitt<-d  a  conrur- 
rrnt  re  oluti;  ri  o:  the  If-i  la'uie  of  the 
State  of  Kansa.s,  identical  with  the  fore- 
going, wlilch  wius  rcfrr:(>d  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance 

Tlie  FRESH  )!■  NT  pro  temfK>re  also 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurr*  nt  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
F;n;(nce 


RE.SOLUTTON   OF    loWN    I30AHD   OF 
UNION.  N  Y 

Mr.  JAVns  Mr  President  I  a&k 
unanimou.s  conient  to  Invc  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Board  of  LTnion.  NY  ,  relating  to 
the  construction  of  a  .sewer  system 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
t,on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
HKtoRD,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  town  of  Union  has  hereto- 
fi.re  established  the  i(jllowing  sewer  dls- 
trict.'s    ir)  wit : 

(li    The   Endwell   Sewer  District. 
I  J  1     The   West  Corners  Sewer  District,  and 
,  <  I     I  hr  North  Endlcott  Sewer  District  and 
Whereas  It  Is  proposed  to  construct  a  aew- 
.,(je    disposal    plant    \o    serve    said    Endwell 
Sewer   Ui.^trict,   the   location   of   said   sewage 
di.sposiil    site    to    be    In    the    town    of    Vestal, 
Broome  County.  N    Y  .  and  to  be  constructed 
and  oper.ited    in  such   a   manner  as  to  serve 
not   ciilv   ihe   Endwell   Sewer  District   of  the 
t.iwn    'if    Union,   but    also   sewer  district  No. 
4    ul    the    U)wn    of    Vestal,   on   a   contractual 
b.isis     e.n  h    to   contribute    ii.-,    proportionate 
fhare  of   the  cost  of  i  nrst  rue  livii  and  main- 
tenance   and 

Whfreas  it  is  prop<ised  to  construct  pewer 
lines  in  the  said  West  Corners  and  North 
Kridicott  Sewer  Districts  and  connect  the 
s.ime  with  the  villa»;e  of  Endlcott  sewer  sys- 
t«-rn  itnU  share  the  cost  thereof  on  a  con- 
tractu.d  bu.sis  with  said  \  lUage  of  Endlcott; 
iind 

Where. 11  the  costs  of  said  sewer  systems  are 
excessive  and  will  constitute  an  undue  bur- 
den on  the  taxpayers  In  the  respective  sewer 
districts  abi've  nientl' inrrl.  aiid 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
Statts  h.v.s  stilted  in  a  mcrsage  to  Congress 
in  February  U»61  that  the  matter  of  pol- 
lution ol  the  pviblir  w 'ts  .".re  of  great 
concern  to  the  Feder.il  Cinernment  and  has 
reque&tetl  the  Con^reis  t  >  uppri  prute  sufll- 
rieni  funds  to  assist  th*^  !>rvl  I'vernmcnts 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  constructing  sew- 
•fe  dUpo&«I  plants  lo  pr'.n'. e  the  water  re- 
fcc)urres   of    the    couiitr;, .    :.nd 

Where  .s  Represent  i ;  1\  e  Pimnik  has  In- 
tr'Xl\ir»>d  H  R  40;)fi  and  Senator  HrMPHaFY 
if.ir  himself  and  Mr  MeCARTMY.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mrs  NrTBfRCm  Mr  Ciark,  Mr  lOHC.  Mr 
Mo».sr  Mr  Wri  I  lAMs,  and  Mr  Pixi  )  has  In- 
tr  .d'.iced  S  8C1  to  provide  for  Increasing  the 
Keder,ii  K'aiits  to  nui!uri]).i;:t  les  from  a  limit 
(f  I2.S0 '>00  to  a  limit  of  $600,000.  and  lo 
furthi>r  provide  that  in  the  case  of  a  proj- 
ect whlrh  win  ser\  e  more  than  one  munici- 
pality 'Ai  the  Commissioner  shall,  on  such 
b.isjs  ,is  lie  determines  to  t>e  re.isonable  and 
equi'  ib;e  alhx-ate  to  ejich  municipality  to 
be  ser\ed  by  such  pr-iject  its  share  of  the 
estlm.ited  reasonable  cost  of  such  project. 
shall  th.en  npply  the  foregoing  limitations  In 
this  ch'.u.se  to  each  svich  share  as  If  it  were 
a  sep;irate  project  to  determine  the  maxi- 
mum am  lunt  of  any  grant  which  may  be 
made  under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
project  ;ind  (Bi  for  the  purpoaes  of  the 
llmita'ion  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion idi  the  share  of  each  mtinlclpallty  so 
determined  shall  be  reK;trded  as  a  grant  for 
•V.e  con.v'r'.ictlon  of  treatment  works."  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  town 
bx.ird  that  the  passage  of  the  foregoing  leg- 
ishii;  II  1  ■.  of  vital  importance  to  the  tax- 
payers of  s.iid  Endwell,  West  Corners  and 
North  Fiidtcott  Sewer  Districts  Therefore  be 
ti 

Rcst>hi-d.  That  this  town  board  request 
Senators  Javits  and  Kr..\TiNG  and  Repre- 
sentative Robinson,  to  support  the  forego- 
ing legishitlon,  to  the  end  that  the  tax- 
payers (if  said  sewer  districts  In  the  town  of 
Union,  may  t>e  assisted  In  bearing  the  ex- 
cessive costs  of  constructing  and  furnishing 
sewage  disposal  for  said  areas  of  the  said 
tuwn  if  Union;  and  be  It  further 

Kr.^olred.  That  the  town  clerk  be  and  he 
Hereby  Is  directed  to  forward  duly  certified 
.  ipips  of  this  resolution  to  Senator!  Javits 
and  Keating,  to  Representative  Robinson. 
and  to  Senators  HenPHHET,  McCaxtht, 
Moss,  NEXTBKBoai,  Clakk,  Long.  Mobsc,  Wil- 
1  I^M^s  and  Pku.  and  Congressman  Blatnik; 
al.so   to  the  Department   of  Public  Works  of 


the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Board  of  the  btate  of 
New  York. 


RESOLUTION  OP   TOWN   BOARD  OF 

VESTAL,  NY. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con'-ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Town  Board  of  Vestal,  NY  .  rela- 
tive to  the  construct  ion  of  a  sewace 
treatment  plant. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions weie  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereiis  the  town  of  Vestal  has  previously 
licreto  undeitaken  the  construction  of  a 
sewr.ge  treatment  plant  t<j  .serve  sewer  dis- 
trict No.   1   m  the  town   of  Vestal;   and 

Whereas  the  town  of  Vestal  Is  currently 
studying  the  feasibility  of  the  construction 
of  an  additional  Fewap;e  treatment  plant  to 
serve  sewer  dislil<  t  No  4  m  the  town  of 
Vestal;    and 

Whereas  tlie  study  for  sewer  district  No  4 
Includes  th»»  possibility  of  a  single  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  serve  sewer  district  No. 
4  and  Endwell  Sewer  District  ol  the  town 
of   Union;    and 

Whereas  this  board  has  familiarized  it- 
£elf  with  the  costs  cl  ;  cwage  treannent 
plants  and  the  costs  of  construction  ar.d 
operation  of  sewnRe  treatment  plants  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  citi/ens  o;  the  town 
of  Vestal;    and 

Whereas  to  the  knowledee  of  this  board 
It  appears  Ihi-t  the  costs  of  crmstrtiction  and 
operation  of  sewage  treatment  plan's  t<i  ser\e 
the  citizens  of  thi=  town  :.re  such  as  lo 
create  a  subsumti.il  additional  t;.x  burden 
upon   Its   cltl.-en«;    I'nd 

Whereas  the  pollution  abntemer.t  jiropfam 
for  the  Susquehanna  River  is  of  beneht  to 
numerous  communities  and  niuniripalities 
In   addition   to   the   town   of   Vest.i;;    rmd 

Whereas  the  Feder.il  G^veinment  h.^s  ;  ii 
existing  program  for  nid  to  Io'-;(l  morici- 
palltles  for  const  ruf  ;i  n  ■:  -"w.ii-e  treat- 
ment  planu-;    and 

Whereas  tills  bo.i.-'d  ha'  g;\  nn  due  M.d 
proper  consideration  to  all  'A  the  relevant 
facta  arid  ciicumstiuircs  ;ipper'.tin;nB  to  the 
construction  (f  rcw  .t;f  t:i\ttment  plants; 
and 

Whereas  this  program  oi  pollut..  n  abate- 
ment of  streams  and  rivers  is  a  desirable  and 
commendable  program  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  and  industries  of  this  town  as 
well  as  other  commvmltics  and  municipal- 
ities;  and 

Whereas  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments have  for  the  most  part  preempted  the 
sources  of  revenues  thiit  are  or  might  be 
available  to  local  municipalities;    and 

Whereas  this  board  considers  it  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  continue  its  program 
so  as  to  cfTect  complete  compliance  with  the 
orders  and  directions  of  the  water  pollution 
control  board  and  the  department  of  health 
within  the  near  and  foreseeable  futtire:  Now. 
therefore,  ujwn  motion  of  William  W  Castle. 
Justice  of  the  peace,  seconded  by  D.  Bermu-d 
Picrson,  councilman,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  town  of  Vcbial  record 
by  resolution  In  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing that  It  recommend  to  Hon.  Howard 
Robison,  Member  of  Congress,  from  this  con- 
gressional district,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Javits  and 
Hon.  Kenneth  Keating,  Senators  from  this 
State,  aa  well  as  Hon.  George  Ingalls,  State 
assemblyman  from  this  State  assembly  dis- 
trict and  Hon.  Warren  M.  Anderson.  State 
senator  from  this  senatorial  district,  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  at  both  the 
State  and  Federal  levels  for  the  participation 
by  the  State  and/or  Federal  Governments 
in  a  program  of  increased  aid  to  local  mu- 
nicipalities  for   the   construction    of   sewage 


treatment  plants  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  operating  costs  thereof  and  for  debt  re- 
duction Incurred  in  connection  therewith; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  board  recommend  to 
the  aforesaid  members  of  the  legislallve 
bodies  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  early  en- 
actment by  the  State  and,  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments of  a  program  of  Federal  and  or  Stale 
aid  which  will  recognize  and  aid  two  or  more 
municipalities  that  combine  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  single  sewage  treatment  plant 
to  serve  their  combined  needs  by  permitting 
Euch  projects  that  serve  more  than  one  mu- 
nicipality to  receive  a  grant  equal  to  the  pro 
rata  total  of  each  project's  allowable  grant; 
and  be  it   further 

Kr.sofred,  That  this  resolution  shall  lake 
effect  immediately  and  that  the  town  clerk 
shall  be  authorized,  empowered  and  directed 
to  furnish  certified  copies  thereof  to  the  State 
and  Federal  legislators  hereinbefore  named 
and  set  forth. 


a    -sewage    treatment 
Vestal    to   serve   both 


Vestal-Union  Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

Whereas  previously  hereto  the  town  of 
Union  on  behalf  of  Endwell  Sewer  District 
and  town  of  V'estal  on  behalf  of  sewer  dis- 
trict No.  4  ha\e  l*ld  joint  conferences  and 
made  various  stud/cs  concerning  the  proposi- 
tion of  constru/ting 
plant  in  the  tL 
municipalities/and 

Wliereas  the  town  board  has  received  and 
studied  the  Wegman  report  relating  to  the 
join  I  project  and  has  received  and  studied  a 
copy  of  the  so-called  Blatnik  bill  presently 
pending  before  the  Congress;   and 

Whereas  the  tuv.n  board  has  received  as- 
surances that  the  Blatnik  bill  will  in  all 
prob.vbiluy  receive  favorable  action  within 
the  next  few  months  and  during  the  present 
session  ol  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas,  the  town  board  has  given  careful 
study  and  consideration  to  all  of  the  relevant 
facts  and  circumstances  pertaining  to  this 
matter,  including  the  feasibility  of  construct- 
ing a  plant  to  serve  only  sewer  district  No.  4. 
town  of  Veotal:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rrsulvcd.  That  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Vestal  record  in  its  official  proceed- 
ir.p.s  the  following  declaration  of  its  policy 
v.rh  relation  thereto; 

1  1  ,  That  based  upon  the  Wegman  report 
and  the  assumption  of  favorable  action  and 
p.usage  of  the  Blatnik  bill  by  the  Congress 
within  the  next  few  months  and  at  the  cur- 
rent session  thereof,  the  town  of  Vestal  finds 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  to  Join 
wuli  Lhe  town  of  Union  for  the  construction 
of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  In  Vestal,  N.Y., 
to  .serve  both  Endwell  Sewer  District  and 
sewer  district  No.  4.  town  of  Vestal; 

( 2  I  That  the  town  of  Union  should  con- 
st ruct  the  improvement  and  that  the  town 
of  Vestal  enter  into  a  long-term  contract  for 
the  ur.e  thereof  at  a  rate  for  its  proportional 
use  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  town 
of  Union  for  its  proportional  use; 

(3)  That  the  town  board  will  recommend 
the  abatement  of  all  real  estate  taxes  upon 
the  improvement  lo  be  assessed  by  the  town 
of  Vestal  and  Vestal  Central  School  District; 
( 4 1  That  the  town  of  Vestal  reserves  the 
right  after  August  1,  1961,  if  this  project  for 
the  construction  of  a  Joint  facility  is  not  con- 
summated prior  to  that  time,  or  if  there  is 
a  change  in  circumstances,  to  proceed  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  its  own  sew- 
age treatment  plant  on  its  site  in  Vestal  in 
accordance  with  the  preliminary  plans  there- 
for already  filed  with  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  sewer  district  No.  4, 
town  of  Vestal;  and  be  it  further 

Resoli-^d.  That  the  town  clerk  be  author- 
ized, empowered,  and  directed  to  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  persons 
and  agencies  as  directed  by  the  supervisor: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  shall  take 
effect  immediately. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  KANSAS  RETAII. 
JEWELERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr,  President,  the 
Kansa.s  Retail  Jewelers  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Wichita.  Kan.s  on 
March  18  and  19  adopted  a  resolution 
In  repaid  to  the  Federal  exci.se  tax  now 
mi  posed  on  jewelry. 

Iheie  i.s  no  doubt  but  what  thi.s  i.s  a 
burdensome  tax  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  th»^  extension  of  excise  taxes  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration,  th.it 
this  IS  one  excise  tax  that  will  receive 
most  thorough  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  les- 
olution  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee 

Theie  beiriL;  no  objection,  the  re.solu- 
tion  ua.s  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  punted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

To    the    Honorable    U.S.   Congrc<<     Wiishtng- 
tcr  n  C 

Whereas  the  180  members  of  the  K.ir.sa.s 
Retail  Jewelers  Association  request  that 
the  Fedenil  e.xci.se  tax  on  Jewelry  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  retail  to  the  manufiicturer  s 
level  in  order  that  they  may  eliminate  the 
unfair  competition  and  dlscrimmatiot^ 
against  the  pr'xlucts  they  must  -sei:  to  sus- 
tain  a    Uvelihrxxl 

Where.is  there  is  a  definite  rel.itiop.slup 
between  th<jse  taxed  products  which  the 
Jeweler  sells  competing  with  other  items 
sold  a.s  gifts  in  substantial  quantities  which 
are  untaxed,  and  taxed  at  the  manufac- 
turer's le\el  These  Items,  therefore  dis- 
crimmate  against  the  Jeweler.  This  tax  .u'^ 
as  a  deterrent  to  sales.  The  effect  of  the 
Increase  ■>{  the  cost  of  the  taxed  article  to  the 
consimier,  acts  as  a  brake  on  sales  This 
w.is,  in  f.ict,  the  original  purpo.se  of  the 
tax.  That  Is.  it  was  Intended  to  cut  down 
the  sales  of  certain  Items  In  a  wartime  ecijn- 
omy  The  need  to  curtail  sales  has  long 
passed -the  present  need  is  for  more  pnxluc- 
tlon  and  consumption  to  fit  the  needs  and  to 
expand  our  economy,  Thl.i  ta.x  .ict«  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  way. 

This  tax  Is  difficult  and  costly  to  .icinuins- 
ter  Not,  only  Is  a  hardship  placed  up<>ii  the 
small  retail  jeweler  who  ordinarily  does  not 
have  a  complete  accounting  department  to 
calculate,  collect,  and  remit  this  tax  on  be- 
half of  the  Government;  but  it  Is  extremely 
costly  for  the  Government  to  administer  this 
tax  since  there  are  so  many  outlets  from 
which  this  tax  must  be  collected  Manvifac- 
txirers  rjrdlnanly  have  complete  bookkeep- 
ing departments  to  calculate,  collect  and 
remit  Therefore,  transferring  this  tax  to 
the  manufacturer's  level  would  not  only 
grant  relief  to  the  small  Jeweler,  but  would 
also  simplify  cf)lIectlon  on  the  Gosernment's 
behalf  becau-se  of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  retailers  and  so-called  wholesale  retailers 
from  which  this  tax  Is  collected  Therefore 
this  would  not  (jnly  reduce  the  costs  substai^,- 
ti.illy,  by  saving  the  Government  mf)ney  ad- 
ministering the  tax,  but  would  plug  many 
Ua. ph. lies  n\  the  literally  thousands  of  rems 
where  the  tax  status  Is  doubtful,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  t<ix  often  has  led  to  arbitrary 
practices  This  would  also  Increase  revei^ues 
by  plugging  the  loopholes  in  tsix  collection 
by  taxing  the  articles  at  Its  source — the  maii- 
iifacturer  s  level  —thereby  eliminating  main- 
Items  sold  throtigh  certain  outlets,  etc  on 
whlih  the  tax  is  overlooked:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Ri-iolypd.  That  the  Kansas  Retail  Jewel*"r^ 
Association  and  Its  180  members  respectfully 
request  and  urge  the  honorable  Congres.*?  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  talce  Imme- 
diate actlnn  toward  transferring  this  10 
percent  Federal  excl.se  tax  on  Jewelry  at   the 


re'ail  le'.cl  to  n  10  percent  Federal  excise  lax 
.it  -he  manufacturers  level  thereby — 

1  Eliminating  unfair  and  discriminatory 
c  irpetl*  1'  >:: 

J  ReiiM.iiK'  sales  deterrents  placed  In  war- 
tune  for  the  duration  and  6  months,  to  dis- 
courage sales  of  jewelry  thus  fulfilling  a 
need  for  more  pr.>duction  by  encouraging 
C'>n.sumpti<in.  providing  a  much-needed  ex- 
p.insion    and    employment    In   our    economy 

3  lowering  administrative  costs  to  the 
Ciovernment  giving  needed  savings  of  tax 
d'.ll.irs 

4  Removing  loopholes  to  Increase  revenues 
by  taxing  the  article  at  its  .source 

5  Relieving  the  hardships  placed  on  the 
sm.Tll  businessman  by  remo\lng  from  him 
the  responsibility  of  cnlctilnting  collecting, 
and  remitting  this  burdensome  tax 

Respectfully  submitte<l 

CH.»RLES  El-LIOTT. 

s%:cretary. 


RKSOLr'riONS  OP'  COFKIV  CorNTY 
FARMKRS  UNION  HU!  ;i.INC;  ION. 
K.ANS 

Mr  CARLSON  M;  I'l  tsident.  I  have 
copies  of  ros()liuinn.s  adopted  by  the  Cof- 
fey County  Farmers  Union  at  its  reL-ular 
meetmL'  m  BurlinL-ton,  Kans  .  on  March 
2J,  1961 

These  :e.--olutiu:.  .ce  m  rev;ard  to  the 
propcsed  pro;;riim  of  health  care  for  the 
a^ed  and  P\'deral  aid  lo  our  schools 

I  a.sk  UKammous  con.st-nt  that  the  res- 
olutions be  printed  m  Ih.e  Rfcurd.  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tioiLs  were  received,  appropt  lately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on   Finance 

'  HE.M.TH  Care  to  the  Aged 
Wherciis  according  to  Government  statis- 
tics   60   percent,    or    over    10   million   of   our 
citizens  over  6ft  years  of  age.  have  less  tlian 
$1  000   annual   Income;    and 

Whereas  77  percent  have  chronic  ail- 
ments,  and 

■  Whereas  those  over  65  years  of  age  require 
twice  as  much  hospitalization  as  alt  otliers 
Therefore  be  it 

Riyolved.  That  we  the  C'jfTey  County 
F.irmers  Union  m  sessi.'ii  this  2_'d  day  of 
M.ircli  1961.  at  Burlington,  Kans.  favor 
heal'h  C'lsts  to  ilie  aged  be  financed  through 
social  security,  as  proposed  by  our  present 
administration:    be  it  further 

Revived,  That  one  copy  of  these  re.'olu- 
tlons  be  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators  An- 
iiREw  Sc  HorppEL  and  FR,^NK  C^Rt.sr,.v  a  copy 
to  Represen' at  r.  e  CuRNFR  F  .'^HRivER,  one 
Copv  'o  Sra'e  Farmers  I'nion  and  a  copy 
spread  on  the  minut<>s  of  -his  meeting,  also 
a  copy  sent  to  each  cif  the  local  papers  for 
publicatic^n  " 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

■  Peokrai.  School  Aid 

Wherea-s  over  tO  [)ercent  ■  if  the  property 
or  ad  valorem  tax  paid  by  firmers  is  for  the 
supi)Oilof  our  i-ublic  s<'hools.  and 

"Whereas  the  f. inner  p.iys  a  large  percent 
of  the  busines.sman  s  taxes  wl'.en  lie  buys 
their  pr(xluctp.  ai-.d 

"Whereas  the  farmer  cannot  pass  this  tAX 
on  to  the  con.<;unier,  as  the  manufacturer, 
processor,  and  distributor  can  and  do;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  collects 
most  of  Its  taxes  frrni  corfvira'e  and  Indl- 
\  idual  Inci  'nies.  and 

"Whereas  liber  il  Federal  aid  to  education 
would  give  the  firmer  much  needed  tax  re- 
lief   Therefore.  b>'  it, 

"Retailed .  We.  the  Ciiffey  Cour;ty  F,iriners 
Union,  in  session  this  22d  dav  of  March  IBCl. 


at  Burlingt4>u,  Kans  .  do  favc^r  liberal  Federal 
.lid  to  education  even  more  than  the  prebeni 
administration  favors:  especially  for  primary 
and  secondary  schcx  1=     be   It    further 

' Recoil  ed.  That  a  copy  <  f  these  ret.olutlons 
be  sent  to  Senators  Aniirfw  Si  mokpitx  and 
P"R.\NK  Carlson,  a  copv  to  Con^fssman 
f;^RNER  F  .SiiBurn,  one  copy  to  Kans. is 
F.irmers  L'ulon  copies  to  local  papers  lor 
(Mibllcation.  and  a  copy  be  spre.id  on  the 
minutes  of  this  tneio  ,.,^, 


.TI'VKNIl.^:    [>p:linqi'ency    act    of 

19t;i      Hh:i't)HT  OF  A  COMMI'I  IFF 

sri'i'LKMFN  TAT.  VIKWS 

M:  HILL  Mr  Fie-ident.  fiom  tiie 
("onimiitcc  or.  I.aboi-  ami  Public  Welfaie. 
I  rejjort  favorahiv.  uith  amendments. 
the  bill  'S  21U  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance for  projects  which  will  demon- 
strate or  dev»'!op  techniques  and  prac- 
tices leadmt;  to  a  solution  of  the  Nations 
juvenile  (iejinqueiicv  control  problems, 
and  I  submit  a  report  'No  144'  thereon 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  printed,  toirether  with  the  supple- 
mental views  of  the  Senatfir  from  New 
York  i  Mr  Javits 

Th.e  PH?:SIDFNT  pro  tempore  The 
I'-poit  will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  bv  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


FXFCUTIVF   REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMrriEE 
As  111  executive  session, 
The    follow  ini;     favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted; 

H>  .Mr  hfl.nHIC.H  r.  frv-m  the  Conunlttee 
on  Forfl^n  RelaMon.s: 

G  l-rfileruk  R«Mnhardt,  of  Callfirnla.  a 
Foreign  S<-rvlce  ofHcer  of  class  1.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenljH^tent  lary 
to  Italy. 

Josepl*  C  Htttterthwalte  of  Michigan  a 
Foreign  Service  ufTlcer  of  the  class  of  career 
ininl.ster,  to  be  Amba.ssador  Extraordinary 
and  PleiUpotentiary  to  the  Union  of  South 
Afrlc  .1 

ParK.tr  I  H/rt.  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign 
Ser'.lce  officer  of  the  cla.ss  of  career  nilnl.st<T, 
to  be  Amb,i.s.sador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
P'ltentlary  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia; 

Raymoiut  Telles,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambiwssa- 
dor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Costa  Rica. 

Mrs  Jane  Warner  Dick  of  Illlnol.*!.  to  be 
the  representative  of  tiie  Unlt<?d  States  ol 
America  on  the  St-cial  Comn^ls.'-lon  of  the 
E<-onomlc  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,    and 

John  M  Leddy.  of  Virginia,  to  be  US, 
Exe<ull-,e  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
tor  Reionslruction  ai.U  Development 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
LNTFiODUCEU 

BilN  and  a  joint  resolution  weie  mtio- 
duced  read  the  fust  time.  and.  by  tmani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT  (by  request' 
S  1.S06  A  bill  to  authorize  the  apiiropri.i- 
tlon  of  tl.50OU<X)  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  York  to  a.'-slst  In  defray- 
ing the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
expenses  Incurred  during  the  15th  General 
As.seinbly  of  the   Uiuted   Nations;    and 

S  1.S07  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926  to  authorize  additional 
.ippropriations.  and  fi>r  other  reasons;  to 
the   (omml'tee   on   Foreign  Relations 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Blr.  Pulbbight  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 

under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr,  DIRKSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennitt)  ; 
s  1508.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  registration  of  certain  additional 
persons  disseminating  political  propaganda 
within  the  United  States  as  agents  of  a  for- 
eign principal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

uSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksem  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

Bv  Mrs  NFUBEROER 
S  \b09  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  shall  c.T.duct  additional  studies  of 
foreign  trnde  Interests  within  the  United 
States  to  the  Committee  on  Rtiles  and  Ad- 
ministration 

By  Mrs    NFUBERGER  i  f or  herself.  Mr. 
{■  NCI  r    and    Mr.   I<^nc.   of   Hawaii: 
S   IMO    .*i  bill  to  accord  ce:  tain  naturaliza- 
tion   pruilefjes    to    vetefns    of    the    Korcnn 
hc>stil!tles:    to    the    Comm'iee    on    the    Ju- 
dl'~l:iry 

(.See  the  remarks  of  M.-"  NrfBFRrrR  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  b:n.  which  appear 
under  a  separate   he-.ding  i 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY  if')r  himself  and 
Mr  MoRsr>  ■ 
8  1311  .K  bill  to  lonend  the  public  as- 
sistance proM.sions  of  the  Socisl  Security 
Act  to  eliminate  certain  Inequities  and  re- 
strictions and  permit  n  n'ore  effective  distri- 
bution of  Federal  funds,  to  the  Committee 
on   Pin  a:  ice 

S  1512  A  bill  to  p-ovide  for  a.«slstance  to 
and  cooperation  with  Si.ites  m  strengthening 
and  Improving  Slate  and  locnl  programs  for 
the  diminution,  control,  and  trestment  of 
Juvenile  dellnqtiency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hi'mphrfy  when 
he  Intrixluced  the  above  Mi's,  which  appear 
under    .c^eparate    headlnvrs  ( 

By  Mr  HICKKY  (for  himse'.f  and  Mr 
MrCirr  i 
8  1013  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  to  July  1.  1963, 
the  jjeriod  wlthm  wlilch  certain  agreements 
relatlrg  to  outdoor  advertisements  may  be 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  States  to  the  Committee  on  Pxib- 
Uc    Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hickfy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr  WILXIAMS  of  Delaware; 
S  1514  A  bill  to  require  the  use  of  com- 
I>etitive  bidding  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  in  the  procurement  ol  property  and 
services  by  the  Armed  Forces  through  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of 
!.j)eclfic  standards  governing  the  use  of  ne- 
gotiated contracrs  for  such  procurement,  and 
r.>r  other  purposes;  Ui  the  Committee  on 
.^rmed  Services, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Wihiams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  Intrcxluced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  s  separate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr  WILEY: 
s  1515  A  bill  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  National  Schcxjl  Lunch 
Aft  in  the  fiscal  year  ".961:  to  the  Committee 
.■•1  A^rrlctilture  and  Forestry, 

s  1518  A  bill  to  provide  for  continuity  and 
support  of  study,  research,  and  development 
of  programs  for  peaceful  uses  In  science, 
commerce  and  other  activities  related  to 
Antarctica,  which  shall  Include,  but  shall 
I,  t  be  luni'ed  to.  gathering,  evaluating,  cor- 
relating, and  disperslrg  of  information  and 
knowledge  obtained  irom  exploration,  re- 
.siarch,  and  other  Mediums  relating  to 
weather,  communications,  travel,  and  other 
..rcaa  of  Information;  also  to  coordinate 
Antarctic  activities  among  those  agencies 
of  the  United  States  acvernment  and  private 


inatltutions  interested  in  or  concerned  di- 
rectly with  the  promotion,  advancement,  in- 
crease, and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
Antarctic  and  to  direct  and  administer 
U.S.  Antarctic  programs  In  the  national  In- 
terest; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Wiley  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings  ) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER : 
S.  1517.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  23 IP  n^ 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  i.llow  the  purchP.sc 
of  locatable  mineral  deposits  on  certain 
patented  lands,  and  for  other  purpo-es;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiuular 
Affairs, 

By  Mr,  CURTIS, 
S.  1518.   A    bill    proMd.ng    for    the    d;:.i)0.si- 
tion  of  Judgment  lands  of  the  Omalu  Tribe 
of    Indians;    to    the    Committee    on    Interior 
nnd  Insular  AfTalrs 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON ; 
8.1519.  A  bill  to  amend  the  I::ternal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  ;.n  additional 
exemption  of  »600  lor  a  dependent  child  of 
the  taxpayer  who  is  a  full-time  student  abo'.c 
the  secondaiy  Irvc!;  tfi  the  Commit fe  on 
Fin.ince 

(See  the  remirks  of  Mr  John.ston  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  apjiear 
under  a  separate  heading  > 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1520.  A  bill  for  the  rchci  of  M.^iy  Eliza- 
beth Sidor  Polkowska;   and 

S.  1521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgeann  K, 
Smith.  Philip  Neil  Smith  and  Dmna  June 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  en  t'ne  Judiciary 
By  Mr  DWORSHAK 
S,  1522.  A  bill  Ui  provide  n  new  b.-^isis  for 
determining  the  amount  of  money  made 
available  to  a  State  for  schools  and  roads  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  case  o! 
sales  of  certain  forest  products  from  national 
forests  located  within  such  State,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Bv   Mr,   HARTKE 
S   l.S2:V   A  bill    for   the   relief   of  M.ui   Ro.'^c 
A,  M.  Ditih:t.  and 

S  1524.  A  bill  for  t;  "  relief  of  Salvatore 
Spatafi  r.o  to  the  Com;n:ttee  on  tliC  Judi- 
ciary, 

By  Mr    CAPFHART 
S.  1525.  A    bill   for   the   relief  of   Fuiit;  Kpu 
Yung;  and 

S.  1526,  A  bill   for  the   relief   of   Joey   Kim 

Purdy;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud;ciary 

By    Mr,    MANSFIELD    (for    Mr     E'.st- 

I  ANI1I 

S,  1527,   A   hill   for    the   relief    of    Jan'.es   D 
JalUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici\ry, 
By    Mr.    BIBLE    (by    request): 
S.  1528.  A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's    Retirement    and    Disability     Act 
Amendments    of    1957    aj-plicable   to   retired 
former  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,   the  Fire  D?part.mcnt    of   the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White    House    Police    force,    and    the    U.S. 
Secret    Service;    and    to    their   widows,   wid- 
owers, nnd  children;   and 

8.  1529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'■An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  building.s 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1.  1910,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Keating^  : 
S.  1530.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Official  Register  of  the  United 
States  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commlss;lon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  MUSKIE: 
S.  1531-  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ibtvan 
Hegyl  and  Paula  Hegyl;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HBUSKA: 

S,  1532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ljubica 
Dajcinovic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  JOHNSTON; 

S  J.  Res.  72,  Joint  resolution  to  eetab- 
iLsh  a  Commission  To  Study  the  Problem  of 
Alcoholism  in  the  United  States  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  more  adequate 
provision  of  facilities  for  the  treatment,  re- 
h.ibllitation.  and  cure  of  alcoholics,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  alcoholism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
lie  intrcxluced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
v.i;  "h  unpenr  uiider  a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTION 
.SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CON- 
SUMERS 
Mr,  JAVITS  'for  liimself.  Mr,  Cooper, 
Mr.     Keating,     Mr.     Prouty,     arKJ     Mr. 
Scott  '    submitted  a  resolution   (S.  Res. 
119'    to  establish  the  Select  Committee 
on  Consumers,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

I  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  .submitted  by  Mr.  Javits,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading,  i 


EX  GRATIA  PAYMENT  TO  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,000  as  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  city  of  New  York  to 
assist  in  defraying  the  extraordinary 
and  unprecedented  expenses  incurred 
during  the  15th  General  As.sembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
mav  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Se.nate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  dated  January  12, 
1961,   to' the  Vice   President   in  regard 

to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  1506 »  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  as  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  the  city  of  New  York  to  assist 
in  defraying  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
il^recedented  expenses  incurred  during 
the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright, 
by  request,  w^as  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  lyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out 
of  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $1,500,000  for  pay- 
ment to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  said 
appropriation    shall    be    considered     an    ex 
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gratia  payment  to  auUt  the  city  of  Ne*  YmtIc 
Ui  defray  the  extraordinary  and  unpre' e 
d*nted  expeaaea  wtileh.  th«  city  Incurred  in 
a  lording  protection  to  vlaltlng  chiefs  of 
s'jite  and  heads  of  government  during?  the 
Fifteenth  General  Aoeembly  of  the  Uiiited 
Nations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fvlbright 
i.'.  as  follows 

J.*NUARY     12.     1961 

The  Honorable  Richard  M    Nixon. 

f--iid''nc  of  the  Senate 

Dear  Mr  Vk  e  President  There  is  tr.ms- 
ni'ted  herewith  for  the  consider. ilion  ot 
the  ("onttress  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
tliorize  the  .ipproprlatlon  of  $1  ")(io  ikx)  a.s 
an  ex  i?r.it,M  payment  to  the  I'lty  nf  New 
York,  tu  .Lsslst  in  defraying  the  exrr.iorclin.try 
and  uiiprecedti.ted  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
New  Y'Ttc  Ci' .■  Police  Departnie;.'  during: 
t^e  1.5rii  C.fiuTi;  Assembly  of  'he  I'Mfed 
N  1 1  ions 

The  presenc-  m  New  York  City  during 
t^e  eurly  week.s  of  the  15th  C'.eneral  As- 
sembly nf  the  United  Nation.**  of  a  large 
number  of  chufs  of  state  and  heads  of  gc)\  - 
ernment  was  unforeseen  and  unpreceden'ed 
The  burden  pi.iCed  upon  the  New  York  Ci'v 
Pohce  Departii.ent  to  provide  proterMon  for 
members  of  Cieneral  Assembly  dele><,iti 'H.-i 
and  to  meet  U"ie  additional  traffic  (■■i.tr'  1 
piot)leirLs  wics  i.nusual  and  extraordin.try  I? 
IS  believed,  therefore,  that  the  clrcuni.stances 
which  existed  during  the  early  weeks  of 
the  A&senibly  >es«ion  would  make  .t  inap- 
propriate :f>  expect  the  cUy  of  New  York  to 
bear  this  addi'ional  expense  In  it*  entirety 
H'lwever  sim  e  there  is  no  w  ly  of  knowmi^ 
Ui  what  exteu'  the  commercial  m.sri'.utions 
of  the  city  profited  from  the  great  influx 
of  travelers  fr  .m  all  over  the  world  because 
of  the  General  Assembly  session,  it  would 
s^'-'m  that  the  city  of  New  York  should  be 
prepared  to  aspimie  responsibility  for  payu.t; 
part  of  the  overtime  work  performed  bv  po- 
lue  depart  men"  personnel 

Custom, trilv  New  York  City  police  offlcers 
performing  ovt-r'ime  duty  are  recompensed 
w.th  time  off  H(;wever  to  resort  to  this 
metiiod  m  a  ca.se  involving  a  suhst.intlnl 
portion  of  the  city's  police  force  w  uild  leave 
the  city  of  New  York  partially  unprotected 
fur  a  bUbstanMal  period  of  time  Conse- 
quentlv  the  only  alternative  is  to  reimburse 
tlie  men  concerned  in  cash.  According  to 
estimates  prepared  by  the  New  Yorit  City 
Police  Dep.irtmer.t.  the  cost  of  reimbursing 
tl.e  overMme  worlc  performed,  on  the  basis 
of  the  regul  ir  j<i;.iry  rate,  would  be  approxl- 
m  itely  »2  936  000  The  amount  recjue.sted  to 
b«  authorized  m  the  proposed  legislation 
re:)resen'..i  .ippr^  )ximately  50  percent  of  thi.s 
cost  Funds  In  the  amount  that  would  be 
authorized  by  rlus  proposal  have  been  in- 
cluded 111  the  President's  budget  for  1962 
ui.der  tlie  allowance  for  contingencies  It 
i.s  Contemplated  that  a  supplemental  esli- 
m.ite  f  r  the  ipproprlation  of  such  funds 
would  be  recommended  if  this  me.isure  Is 
enicted   tav   the  Congress. 

A  simil.ir  communication  is  bcin^  sent  to 
the  Spealcer    >f  the  House  of  RcpresenMtr.es 

The  Department  was  informed  by  the  Bti- 
reau  of  the  Budget  in  a  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 4.  1961  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  stibmlsslon  of  this  prop<j8al  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  cor.sideration. 
Moft   Sincerely. 

Christian  .^    HhwrvK 


FOREIGN   bERVTCE  BUILDINGS   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  PresideiU.  by 
i-fCiue.st.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildintis  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other 
reason.s. 


Thf  pi-opcspcl  If^'i.slrttion  Im.s  bt't-n  n- 
quf.sled  by  thf  .S^^retary  of  State,  aiid  I 
am  introduciiii4  it  m  order  that  there 
may  be  a  .specif  c  bill  to  which  Memb«-!.s 
of  the  Senate  a  id  tlie  public  mav  chiect 
their  atteiition  and  comment,-, 

I  reserve  my  n^iht  to  supiKut  or  op- 
pose the  bill  a.  'Aell  as  any  ii'.i--f«-(l 
<lmen(lmeI.t.^  to  it.  when  the  matter  i.s 
con.sidererl  h\  tlie  Committee  on  Foreien 
Relation.s 

I  ask  unaiiimou.s  coii.sent  that  the  bill 
mav  be  priiUed  m  the  Recorp  at  this 
point,  together  with  thie  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Sl;ite,  dated  M.urh  JJ.  1961. 
to  the  Vice  PreMdent  in  regaid  to  it  and 
an  enclosure  thereto 

The  PRKSID&:NT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  lec'-ived  and  appropi  lately 
refeiied  and,  v  ithout  objection,  tlie  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  m  the  Record 

The  bill  'S  1S07'  to  ametid  th<'  For- 
eiLjn  Service  Bu  Id:i'.  s  ..\rt  19l2fi  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriation';  and 
for  other  reasons,  introduced  hv  Mr 
Fti  BRIGHT,  by  itqiK^st,  was  rec»  ived.  lead 
I'Aice  by  it^s  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreu  n  Relations,  and  ordered 
to  be  pnnt«l  in  the  RrcoRD    as  follows 

Pp  It  fractfd  by  thr  Scnatr  and  Hi'U>e 
of  Rrpre'^rntativei  of  the  Unitrd  Stair^  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act 
1926.  a.s  amended  i  22  USC  295  i  is  ameiuled 
by  .%ddlng  at  the  end  there. .f  »he  fallowing 
new  sub.'^ecti'  'ii 

odi  F'lr  tlie  purpf).se  of  carrying  into 
efiect  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  is 
hereby  authtrizrd  to  be  appropriated,  in  ad- 
dition to  amounts  previously  authorized,  an 
."•mount  not  to  exceed  $1 10.00<J.(X)0  which 
.'shall   remain  available  until   expended  " 

Skc.  2.  lal  Section  2  of  the  Foreign  .Serv- 
ice Buildings  A"  19'26  22  USC.  293 1 .  is 
r'^pe.iled 

<  b)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (22  U  S  C 
2'J2  )  IS  amended  - 

ill  by  striklne  out  "  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Commission  hereinafter  eytab- 
li.shed.  ", 

(2i  by  striking  otit  '"under  such  term.^ 
and  conditions  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
commi.'<sion  may  best  protect  the  interest ■= 
of  the  I'nited  Sr.ifes.". 

I.}  I  by  striking  out  ".  to  the  extent  deemed 
advisable   hv  tiic    -ommission.";   and 

(  4  )  by  sTrikii^g  ou'  ",  which  buildings  shall 
be  appropriatelv  desij;ned  by  'lie  commission 
und  the  space  in  which  shall  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  direction 
(if  the  commis,«;ic:)r.  among  the  several  agencies 
of  the  United  St.ites  Government"  and  in- 
.■ierting  a  jjerhxl  and  the  following  "The 
space  111  such  holdings  ."iiall  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  among  the  several 
agencies  of   tlie  United  States  Government  " 

Id  Section  3  of  such  Act  i  22  UHC  294 1 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  ".  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  commission."  and  "m  the 
judgment   of   the  commission,". 

id  I  SecMon  4  r  r  such  Act  (22  USC  3951 
is  amended  t>y  .--trlking  out  ",  subject  to 
tlie  direction  of  t  le  conimls-^ion.". 

lei  Section  9  o:  such  Art  (22  USC  300) 
i>  .amended  - 

ill  by  striking  out  "with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Commls- 
.-lon";   and 

i2i  by  striking  out  ",  as  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commission  may  best  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment s  Interest   ' 

111  Section  liei  of  Reorganl7.it!  -n  PI.ui 
Numbered  II  of  M  ly  H  1«39  i  .53  St.u  14:)2i. 
IS  ref>ealed 

igi  All  references  to  the  Foreign  .Service 
Buildings  Commission    originally  established 


t)V  tiie  Foreign  SerMce  Buildings  Act.  1826 
In  all  laws  of  the  United  States  are  iiereby 
repealed 

The  letter  presciurd  by  Mr   Fl'Lbright 
Is  lus  follows 

Hi.     I.Y.vDfi.N   B    Johnson 
f  ■    lilr  'li  II f  t'!  f  Senatr 

Iir\R  Mr  Vk  «  Prksidknt  The  Dep.irt  mer;'. 
eiiclo6<"',  and  recommend.s  for  your  consid- 
eration [iri.p'^^ed  leKisliition  to  ttmend  the 
F  .reign  .ServK  i-  BulldinKs  Act  1926  I  22  U  S  f 
292  3iH)i  to  permit  coiitmuation  of  tile  pro- 
gram for  tlie  acqui.sitl.  in.  maintenaiue  and 
operation  of  real  property  required  aiiro.id 
by  dl()!"miitlc.  coiiRuIiir,  und  other  ac*.l\lt;i-s 
of  the  United  State.s  oper.itmg  m  f on-ign 
countries 

Aulhorl/atlon.s  of  appropn.itKjns  t  >  Imple- 
mr-tu  thr  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Hulldliikis  Act  fr<.m  1('26  'o  ttie  jjresent  t..t.t! 
».!4l.8'25.00U  of  which  «225  miili.m  has  Xyeen 
.Mithorl/ed  in  the  last  15  years  After  thr 
current  year's  appropriation  there  remains 
only  the  110  millKin  subsequently  .luthor- 
l/ed  by  rublic  Uiw  86  723  approved  S«'p- 
t'-mber  8.  1960.  to  provide  ..peratlnx  and 
maintenance  costs  for  the  ciming  fi»i<  al  year 
The  a;ipropriatlon  retjucst  f-.r  tiie  l>uildings 
protrr  im  !or  tlie  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  30. 
lf»62,  aggregate?  $20  mi.ii  'ii  tiie  rein.i.nliik; 
.iddltionul  $10  million  b<'ink;  dependent  up.in 
l.ivorable  consideration  Ir.  the  Congress  oi 
tlie  proposed  legislation 

Thus  far  the  Department  of  .State  h.is  a<  - 
quirc<l  under  Its  F"rel<n  Service  building;' 
pr.'gram  ofDce  IJuildUiKS.  residences  .md  .stiitt 
liousing  vihl(h  .in-  v.il.icd  f.ir  in  e.xces.s  <>: 
liieir  Cost  of  appr.iximately  $175  milli.'i. 
Kven  so  many  of  tlie  personnel  at  overse.i 
posts  arr  Working  and  living  in  accomnuxla- 
tions  i.vr  below  the  standiu'ds  considered 
minimum  in  the  United  States  of  America 
This  Is  partlcul.irlv  true  at  cert^un  jjosts  in 
Asia  and  Africa  As  a  result  ot  a  jxjst-lsy- 
post  survey,  tiie  Uepartment  has  developed 
a  4-year  pro>{rani  to  meet  its  most  urKein 
needs  which  contemplates  an  expenditure 
of  an  estimated  $110  million  in  the  period 
from  July    1     I'^til     thr. ugh   June   30.    196.5 

Acquisition  of  real  properties  under  tlie 
Foreign  S«*rvice  Buildings  Act  has  been  ti- 
n.iiiced  l.irgely  through  the  use  ot  foreign 
currencies  und  credits  However  many  o! 
the  l)ei)arimen'.  s  mo.st  urgent  and  mm- 
pellmn  IjuildmK"^  needs  are  in  countries 
wliere  i  redits  or  liK'al  currencies  are  not  held 
Ijy  tlie  United  States  in  excess  of  curren'. 
disbursing  requirements  Further,  appro- 
priations lor  the  buildink;s  program  fund  the 
maintenaiue  and  operating  costs  of  bulldlnijs 
Ux-ated  in  areas  where  no  local  currencv 
credits  exist  and  US  dollars  must  be  ex- 
pended '-0  provide  necess.iry  m.ilnten.iiice  .uid 
service  in  tlie.se  areas 

In  view  of  tiie  unpredictaijillt v  of  future 
local  currency  iioldings  ol  ttie  US  Trea.surv 
the  hlgli  concentration  of  holdings  in  .i 
rel.ttlvely  few  Cfjuntrles.  and  the  recurring 
need  lor  resources  in  are, is  in  which  1<km1 
currency  lioldmgs  do  not  exist  the  proposed 
legislation  does  not  contemplate  specification 
of  .1  deflnile  amount  ta  be  u.sed  s.  .!e!>  to 
acquire  local  currencies  fir  credits  ir.iin  t'  s 
rre.tsury  lioldings  However,  under  regul.i- 
ti.iijs  of  tlie  I'  S  Trea.'^ury.  now  in  etTect  lor  ,i 
numljer  ot  ye.irs,  liie  Foreign  Service  build- 
ings progr.im.  as  well  as  all  otlier  programs 
of  US  agencies  oper.iting  aijroad.  is  required 
to  utilize  foreign  credits  and  currencies  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  Stateb  Ix'fore  i' 
can  aiquire  needed  loreign  exch.mge  iroin 
any  r>t her  source 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  relatint: 
1. 1  the  K.ireii;n  Service  Buildings  Act  Amend- 
ments 19C0,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Stat*'  Department  Organization  and  Foreign 
Oper.Ulons  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
i.iirs    Hou.se  of   Repre^entatlve6.   it   was   pr..- 
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posed  to  delete  all  refertrcea  to  the  Foreign 
.servi.e  Buildings  Commlaslon  as  eetabUsbed 
oy  I  he  original  Foreign  Service  BuUdlngi  Act 
of  1926  The  Department  has  agreed  'to  thlB 
proposed  deletion  and  hiis  Included  appro- 
priate provisions  in  the  draft  legislation  to 
larrv  out  tlie  proposal. 

The  abolition  of  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Commission  will  not  affect  the  basic 
luthorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
Foreign     Service     Bulldlrgs     Act.     1926,     as 


amended  with  respect   to   the  carrying   out 
of  the  foreign  buildings  program. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  In- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  1b  no  objection,  from  the  standix)int 
of  the  administration's  program,  to  the 
presentation  of  the  draft  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

A  letter  similar   to   this    is    being    sent   to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Sincerely  yours. 


D^.^^■   RtJsK 


\„tho     -ntton^  itii'l  iti>i>'i>i>  iittioiiit  for  thr  forciijn  huUdimj^  y-  .i,//ff'n 

liiiildinrjs  Art,  1  !>.'(! 


^1  III'  thi   I'll''    ijii  Si  nil  c 


I'llIlK-  1.:iW 


\*ti.  Mill  Coiif.,  U»T  7,  1  w. 


1  r..  T«ili  Cune  .  JiiiH'  1',  '■•••v. 


&i:,  TWh  Cone  .  hi\\  J-   l'.»M. 


IW.  vi-lConp  .  J'liM  !<<.  l*'"-- 


!M.  :a,  s«pi  s  i»» 

Total 


1953 
lUM 


ii.  .'■^iii,  i.«*i 
:i.  ;ili.,  r*«i 


1(1,  000,0(10 


UOO.OIXi.OOO 


41.62.M«IU 


1  uTxr, 

:  ;(,iii«i.  mil  ; 

vrA 

7.  .'iiifl.  mo  1 

lu.-.; 

U.UIJ,  l«»)  1 

I  S».'A 

1  "..  I««l,  OH)    , 

1  «.'.« 

1,',.  imi,  (Km 

\Wi) 

H:.  73V.(««l  1 

I'JXl 

1(1.  i'JS.txi  j 

vjici" 

:  I'.t,  (i(iO,W«)  i 



« '219, 1100, 0<li>  ! 

I  (fai  r««i 
l,(«Kl.(«i'l 
,">.  l««i.  OKI 

:<.  ,y«i,  0(«i 

a,  (*10.(««l 

('^■4:(.(K«i 
■22S,(ior» 

■  i,(«<i.  uTI 
32,  fi'2.'..  (itiO 


mil. .mil  :uiiliorlu-.l  to  U  upKopnalcl.  ^^^^^^^^^___ 


lA'pislallVi 

1  luiiiinitjin 
■1  :!).■  tcii.i; 


FOREIGN  COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
fiom  Utah  [Mr.  BennettI,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950  so  as  to  require  the  registration  of 
certain  adciitional  persons  disseminating 
iKihtical  propaganda  within  the  United 
States  as  agents  of  a  foreign  principal. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  now  requires  the 
imi.stration  with  the  Attorney  General 
of  those  agents  of  a  foreign  power  who 
disseminate  political  propaganda  in  the 
United  States.  Such  propaganda  must 
be  marked  or  accomjjanied  by  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  that  the  person  send- 
ing same  is  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
government. 

An  ever-increasing  flood  of  Communtet 
propaganda  is  pouring  into  the  United 


States,  and  the  Communists  are  taking 
advantage  of  existing  discrepancies  in 
the  present  act  and  are  continually  de- 
vising new  techniques  for  evading  its 
provisions  and  nullifying  its  effective 
enforcement.  In  order  to  escape  the  im- 
pact of  the  law  upon  a  "foreign  princi- 
pal." the  Communists  have  created  var- 
ious forms  of  organizations  which  they 
control  under  subterfuges,  and  have  like- 
wise created  legal  fictions  as  to  the 
agency  relationship  between  such  or- 
ganizations and  a  foreign  power.  Tlie 
control  of  Communist  and  other  foreign 
propaganda  is  weakened  by  being  vested 
in  several  Government  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to 
strengthen  the  present  law  by  requiring 
the  registration  of  certain  additional  per- 
sons who  disseminate  political  propa- 
ganda within  the  United  States  as 
agents  of  a  foreign  principal,  and  to 
render  the  enforcement  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  more  effective 


by  ceiUializing  the  responsibility  for  the 
coiitiol  of  foreign  propaganda. 

This  measure  would  add  to  the  Sub- 
versive Activities   Control   Act  of   1950. 
piovisions  which  would  amend  the  For- 
eien  Agents  Registration  Act  so  as  first, 
to  brincj  within  the  coverage  of  the  defi- 
nition of   "foreign  principal"  a  domestic 
ornfinization    which    is    supei-vised.    di- 
rected, or  controlled  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment    or     foreign     political     party. 
reeardle.ss  of  whether  such  organization 
is   financed  or  subsidized  by   a  foreign 
government :  second,  to  limit  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  registration  requirements 
of  tlie  act  .so  that  persons  who  now  claim 
t!ie  exemption  granted  to  certain  com- 
meicial   activities,   but  who  abuse   said 
exemption     and     dis.seminate     political 
propaganda,  will  have  to  register  under 
the  new  provisions;  third,  to  require  the 
registration  of  any  political  propaganda 
imix)rted  into  the  United  States,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  meets  the  cumbersome 
criteria   contained   in   the  present   act, 
and  to  make  unlawful  the  importation 
of  such  propaganda  or  the  transmission 
of  same  in  commerce  without  the  re- 
quired  registration;    fourth,   to   require 
tlie  registration  of  a  person  not  within 
the    United    States,    who    uses    United 
States  facilities  of  commerce  to  dissemi- 
nate  political  propaganda  as  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  unless  his  activi- 
ties are  confined  to  the  transmittal  of 
such  propaganda  to  a  person  registered 
imder  the  act;  and  fifth,  to  establish  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  an  Office  of  the 
Comptroller     of     Foreign     Propaganda 
with  a  fixed  responsibility  for  the  control 
of  foreign  political  propaganda  and  for 
a  close  liaison  with  the  Congress. 

Investigations  at  various  ports  of 
entry,  and  public  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  at  Chi- 
cago New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco  over  the  past  4  years,  indicate 
an  increase  in  the  flood  of  propaganda 
rolling  into  this  country  and  the  need 
for  plugging  the  present  loopholes  m  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1508'  to  amend  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950 
so  as  to  require  the  registration  of  cer- 
tain additional  persons  disseminating 
political  propaganda  within  the  United 
States  as  agents  of  a  foreign  principal, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DiRKSF.N  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett •  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EQUAL  NATURALIZATION  BENEFITS 
FOR  KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  accord  Korean  war  veterans  equal 
naturalization  privileges  such  as  granted 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War  and 
World  War  II.  This  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing for  mvself,  the  distinguished  junior 
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Senator  from  California  {Mr.  Engle\ 
and  the  distinguished  JUBior  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  LoNCl. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

'ITie  bill  iS.  1510)  to  accord  certain 
naturalization  privileges  to  veterans  of 
the  Korean  hostilities,  introduced  by 
Mrs  Neubercer  >  for  herself.  Mr.  Engle. 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii^,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
section  329  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  provides  that  veterans  who 
served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
are  entitled  to  naturalization,  but  no 
similar  provisions  were  made  for  Korean 
war  veterans.  Our  bill  would  correct 
this  oversi?ht. 

This  bill  has  an  interesting  leRislative 
history.  It  was  first  sponsored  by  my 
husband  in  the  85th  Congress  and  passed 
the  Senate  on  August  18.  1958.  Then 
Representative  E.vgle.  now  the  junior 
Senator  from  California,  sponsored  an 
identical  bill  m  the  85th  Congress.  In 
the  86th  Congress  my  husband  and  U^.e 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  I-IncleI 
reintroduced  the  bill,  and  a  companion 
bill  was  sponsored  by  Representative 
Shelley  of  San  Francisco.  Representa- 
tive Shelley's  bill,  H.R.  7is09.  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  June  24.  1960, 
but  unfortunately  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  Thus  this  bill  has  iia.ss<"d 
bo  til  the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  m 
different  sessions. 

II,  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
bot.i  the  American  Legion  and  tlie  Vet- 
erans of  Foreun  Wars  have  endorsed  n\y 
proposal  to  grant  equal  naturali/ation 
prnileges  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  war 
Mr  Presideni:.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cor- 
respondence I  have  receivetl  from  Parall- 
els W.  Stover,  director,  national  legisla- 
tive service.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  Miles  D  Kennedy,  director,  legisla- 
tive commi.ssion.  the  American  Letrion. 

T.u-re  bein«  no  objection,  the  letters 
wer  •  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  IjHows; 

VtmiRvNs  ',i  Foreign  Wars 

'   F  THE  UNITID  STATI_s. 

K  nnai  City.  Mo  .  March  _'«.  li>61. 
Hi  n    M.^t:R^.^EB   NruBUJciE. 
U  S   Senate. 
Waihingtov    D  C 

Dt.ah  HevATOR  Neitergbr-  ThK  is  t<'  express 
the  support  of  the  \eterHiis  of  Foreii?n  Wars 
i  »r  levci.slatioTi  which  would  ^ran'  equ:il 
naturall7.ar,io:i  privileges  for  Korean  war 
veterans  as  w.ts  jir  posed  In  S.  1190.  66rh 
Compress,  and  S    C009.  85th  Conprcss 

Tlie  record  will  Indicate  that  th^^se  two 
bilij  received  the  vi(*ori>us  endorsement  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  War=.  .ind  've  were 
keenly  disappointed  when  borh  failet!  to  win 
tho  apprir._l  of  :he  two  previous  Con- 
grres.scs.  A'"tording'.y,  the  VFW  'A.r-uld  be 
deeply  appreciative  for  the  relntrodiu  tion 
of  ii'gl3i<iti'i!i  which  will  grant  Korean  v.  ir 
veio.-ans  the  same  c.tlzeiiship  prr. .'.oi;rs  .is 
veterans  of  previous  wars.  Rect  a.ssvired 
BHi'h  legislation  will  have  the  full  c<.<>p>er.i- 
tlon  and  support  of  the  VFW  to  advance  the 
bin  throMgh  the  SVth  Congress. 

TlicuiJiiriif  you  for  your  Interest  and  (••>- 
operition  re.spectiiii?  the  probicnis  of  vet- 
erans   and    the'.r    f^iinUlca    and   wlshlig    you 


coulliiued  .'uccess  its  a  most  valued  MfinbtT 
of  the  Senate,  I  lun 

Respectfully  yours. 

Francis  W  Stovtoi. 

Director,  National  LegisUilivt'  Service. 

THB     AM».RI(  an     I.t.ClON. 

\Va<h:'  gton.    DC.   March    J7,    I'JSl 
Mr    Walte*  Do:>d. 
Care  'I   H  'n    Mat-bink  Netjturi.fr. 
S'^riatc   0!Jice    F>util:'.g.    Wasnington,   DC 

Dr\R  Mr  Dcdd  r.  keeping  v^.th  your  re- 
cent te'.ejihone  €> 'nvrrsation  with  the  oAfii-st- 
ri:  t  dlrect^T,  Clarence  H  Olson,  of  thl.s  offlre 
I  e:i  ■;«■-'>  two  coj  1C3  of  ResoluMon  16 
adopted  at  the  April  1958  meeting  of  the 
national  executive  c  mnr.ttee  of  the  Amer- 
ic.m  Legion. 

We  W'Uld  be  viry  happy  Indeed  if  Scr.at<:>r 
Nevi^ergib  could  see  her  way  clear  to  Intro- 
du  e  a  new  bill  aloni?  the  lines  of  S  3009 
which  Wius  intr'>dU''id  by  her  Ute  husband 
on   Jiiiuary    16.    IJ58 

Our  [>e<i|i;e  arc  Ir.tere-.ted  In  an  an^ei.d- 
metit  t.1  section  329 1  a;  of  the  I.Timigratlon 
and  Nat.onality   Act 

I    .ilso   wiint   to   extend   to   Senator    Ntr- 
HERCER  (iUr  appreciation  of  her  Interest  In  this 
pr'^'!>osed  legislation       We  nl^o  thank  you  for 
your  cooperation 
Sincerely. 

MXLSS   D.    KCNNCOT. 

Dirrcfor 
N'ationm      EiEctTtvK     CoMMiTTrr     MrcTiNO. 

Tilt    .WlKRK  AN    LlK.ION,    HKLD    ATRTL    30    MAY 

2.    1J58 

RESOLtrnON     NO      IS 

Committee:   Natlonsl  Americanism  Commis- 
sion. 
Subject:    Amend  se<  lion  329(a)    of   the    Im- 
m'.grratlon  and  .Vationallty  Act. 

Whereas  under  section  329(a)  of  Uie  Im- 
migration and  Niit.onality  Act.  any  person 
who.  while  an  allien  t  a  nonrltlzen  national 
of  the  United  Stat-s  has  served  honorably 
in  an  active-duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  either 
World  War  I  or  WurlU  War  II.  and  who,  if 
separated  from  such  service,  wa.s  separated 
under  honorable  cndltions.  may  be  natu- 
ralized. 11!  id 

Whereas  any  person  who  has  rervcd  hon- 
or.ibly  in  the  Armi  d  Forces  of  the  United 
.States  dvirmt;  the  Kure^m  w:ir  is  not  ac- 
corded the  same  right*  and  privileges  of 
naturalization  as  «ivpn  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  and 

Wheren.s  simple  Justice  requires  th.-^t  Ko- 
rean war  veterans  be  treated  alike  f  ir  they 
fought  and  died  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
veterans  of  World  War  I  or  World  War  II. 
in  the  service  of  t^elr  country.  In  Itr;  hour 
of   need,   and 

Whereas  tbe  V  terau-s"  Admlnlst ration 
treats  all  vctenms  alike  In  p  uwing  on  their 
service-incurred  disiblluies:  N  )W,  tiierefore. 
be  It 

Resolved,  Th:t  the  American  Legion  In 
national  executive  committee  !>.•.  embled  In 
Incllannpoll^  Ind  April  30  M.-»y  2.  19.S8. 
exert  its  whoiehenr'ed  efTort?i  to  amend  sec- 
tion 329(RI  of  the  Immigration  and  N.i- 
tl onaliiy  Act  to  rea<l  as  follows- 

"Any  person  who.  while  an  alien  or  a  non- 
cit.zen  national  of  the  United  States,  has 
served  honorably  in  an  active-duty  status  In 
the  military.  Air  or  i.u\al  forces  of  the  United 
States  durlntf  either  World  War  I  or  during  a 
{•eri'-d  bevftnning  .September  1,  1939.  and 
ending  December  31  I94fi.  or  during  a  period 
beginning  June  25.  1050.  and  eridin^  July  1. 
19J5.  and  who,  if  sei..aratcd  from  such  service. 
WHS  separated  und'-r  honorable  conditions, 
may  be  naturalized  as  pro\  ided  in  this 
>fction  " 

M:..  NEI-BFRGER  Mr.  President. 
the  need  f  t  thi.s  p'opccd  legislation  was 
first  called   to  my  husband's   attention 


when  he  .sp(jk.e  m  Sav*  Iranci..co  b<tii»ie 
the  Catliay  To.st.  No.  :iB4.  of  the  Amei - 
lean  LoRion  The  jxvst  ha.s  beiTi  mo,- 1 
helpful  in  furnishiii"  Informntion.  and 
I  .«;honld  like  to  comm'md  Mr  .Jo-eph  G 
Jue.  a  youn  t  San  Franrirco  attorney, 
wlio  lia-s  ma  t-^  .vrveral  trip*-  to  Washmg- 
t  >n  In  b«"half  of  thi.;  proposed  leci.-ila- 
tion.  Mr.  President.  I  a-.k  iinarumous 
consent  to  place  at  thi.-  point  in  my  rc- 
maik.s  a  recent  li'ttor  fr.  rn  ^Tr  Jue. 
which  I'lvcs  some  indication  oi  tlie  num- 
ber of  v<  teran.>  of  our  Nations  Aimed 
Kuieci  wl-io  Will  benefit  ftnm  tins  pio- 
po-al 

Tlicie  beiiv:  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Hecoro, 
as  followsi 

Son  Franci.^co,  March  10   1  •■  i 
Mr  W.vr  Trit  H  IX  od. 

A     i^tant  to  Srriati>r  Miiurine  Nrubcrgrr, 
US     S'-'i:t'\    Wa^hmrjlon.    DC 

DtAR  WAtTCT  Kindly  excuse  my  long  deliiy 
In  answering  your  letter  of  above  Since  re- 
ceiving y  iUr  much  .Tppreclated  letter  I  have 
made  an  extensive  inquiry  Into  the  question 
of  how  many  veterans  would  bcneflt  from 
p\M.aKe  of  the  Korean  war   veterans  bill 

I  have  dl.'x  Uijsed  the  problem  with  mv  own 
Cathay  Post  N)  384  Americ.in  Leg.  .u.  Chlnn- 
t  )Wii  Post  No  4618.  Vetcraivs  of  Forelsn 
War"*,  and  the  leader-  of  the  Chinese  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Chinese  Six  Compn- 
nlcs.  the  Clilnese  AmerlCTn  Citizens  Alli- 
ance, the  major  family  asjoclatlon.'^,  .ind  the 
local  Chinese  American  Democratic  Club 
My  findings  based  upon  an  e.xtreme  con- 
«.-rv:»tlve  view  of  th"  number  of  potential 
ro'  iplenta  are  ns  f.illovi-s 

in  Cathay  Po«t  over  100  n  nihcs  of 
our  American  Legion  p<  Rt  would  benef\t 
■nierc  Would  be  an  additional  4»>0  recipients 
in  the  greaiT  bay  area  and  the  belief  is 
thftt  over  I  (XJO  Korean  war  veterans  in  thU 
State  would  benefit  " 

These  submitted  figures  are  basetl  upon 
Inform-ttlon  g»there<l  from  the  orlent.il  com- 
munity N.iturally.  there  wculd  be  recipi- 
ents of  other  ethnic  groups  of  which  I  can- 
not ;pcjk  for.   but  do  exist 

Obtaining  IheiC  llgnre.H  hits  been  extreme- 
ly dif!i'ult  becau-te  the  beneficiaries  under 
t'l.-s  bill  prc3€ntiy  du  not  have  the  protec- 
tion as  World  War  II  veterans  uiuitr  our  im- 
migration and  natu-aiization  laws  and  con- 
eequently  the  fenr  of  pos.«lbIe  defx.rtatlon 
and  loas  of  citizen  and  our  reildence  st.  tus 

I  tru.^t  that  I  h.iive  been  able  to  answer 
your  letter  and  that  a  C'  nip.inion  bill  will 
forthwitli  he  infc  duced  in  the  Senate 
I  think  you  for  all  y<iur  past  efforts  and  re»i 
narured  that  you  will  continue  to  to  do  In 
Rccurlni;  p:\S8ui;c  of  thli  bill 
Very  respectfully. 

Josit'ii  c;  Ji;e 

Mrs  NKUBKRGtJl  Mr  Picsldent.  it 
Is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  prompt- 
ly enacted  into  l.iw  It  has  no  opixisi- 
tion.  and  it  will  correct  an  lniusti(.o  to 
our  Nation's  war  veteran.^  and  thus  make 
them  eligible  for  citi.'^on-hip 


HI  M\r.rrARIAN  and  old  ACiE 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  HIMI'HHKY  M:  President.  I 
introduce,  lor  a;'propM.ae  lefeituce.  my 
Humanitarian  and  Old  A^'e  Rights  Act 
to  cuirect  cerUiin  ir.equities  aiid  restric- 
tions of  the  Federal  pablic  assi-stance 
program,  to  provide  for  more  cfTective 
distribution  of  Federal  funds,  and  to 
extend  to  children  of  needy  unemployed 
parents  eligibility  fur  aid  to  dependent 
children  benefits. 
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The  purpose  of  my  proposal  is  sum- 
nui!  i/ed  in  the  inti-oduc:ory  policy  state- 
ini  nt  which  states: 

the    purpose   of    t  ns   act    to   provide 


I!      ■        -      -      ,        .  . 

more  cfTectively  for  the  prelection,  care  and 
iissls'iuice  of  the  people  o  the  United  States 
wlio  .ire  in  need  thereof,  iiiid  to  promote  the 
welfare  mid  happiness  ai  tlie  people  of  the 
United  .Slates  by  provldii  g  public  assistance 
t..  it.s  nee<ly  and  dlstreRsed  •  •  '  administered 
promp'lv  and  humanely,  w.th  due  ropard 
mr  the  preservation  of  1  muly  lite  •  •  •  to 
enc.urage  .seif-respect.  sell  n  Innoc,  and  the 
desire  t«i  be  u  good  cUizoii 

We  h.ivc  a  great  moral  obligation  to 
luc  n.  ,dy  aged,  the  blind,  the  physically 
handicapiJed.  and  the  dependent  chil- 
di.n  In  a  .society  a.s  rich  as  ours  there 
IS  no  uistificalion  for  such  people  being 
denied  their  human  diRinty. 

Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
;ill  tw)  many  States  our  public  assistance 
proi,'rams  are  administered  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  strip  from  these  recipients 
tluii  nghUs  as  an  Am(  rican  citizen  to  be 
Healed  with  respect  and  dignity  and  to 
rienv  as.sistance  often  when  wisdom  and 
compassion  indicate  ihat  needs  should 
h<    met  With  public  aid. 

AID  TO  DtPtNDKriT  CIIH  DRFN 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
welfare  of  children  who.se  families  are 
.struck  by  unemploy:nent  Under  the 
present  aid  to  depondeiil  children  pro- 
<MAm  needy  children  are  eligible  for 
as.sistance  if  their  fH'.hers  are  decea.scd, 
disabled,  or  family  deserters. 

A.s  President  Kenntdy  declmed  in  rec- 
ommending action  ty  Congress  to  in- 
clude children  of  the  needy  unemployed 
in  the  ADC  program 

In  loKlc  and  humanity,  a  child  should  also 
be  eimihle  lor  aanblai  ce  ii  his  father  is  a 
needy  uneinpl  -ved  v.<'rker  lor  example,  a 
i>er.son  who  hai.  exhau  led  unemployment 
tjenehts  and  i.*  n^t  re.eiMoi;  adequate  local 
r\ssi.stance. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  AdM-sory  Council 
on  Public  Assistance  last  year  put  it  this 
was  : 

i):i  lie  prenuse  that  a  hungry,  ill-clothed 
rhr.d  is  as  hun^rv  and  ill-clothed  If  he  lives 
,:i  .m  unbroken  home  us  It  he  were  orphaned 
or  Illegitimate,  the  proRram  lor  aid  to  de- 
iwiideiit  children  should  »>e  expanded  to  In- 
clude any  hnanci.illv  needy  children  living 
wrh    .  ny    relative    or    -elatives 

The  pre.sent  restrictions  of  the  ADC 
i.ri>giH.n  too  often  result  in  real  or  pre- 
tended desertion  by  fathers  who  are  un- 
Ablv  to  support  their  families  and  hope  to 
(jualilv  their  children  for  public  assist- 
:,nc«>  '  Manv  other  fathers  disqualify 
thci:  ne.^y  children  from  ADC  eligibility 
simplv  bv  remaininn  with  their  children 
to  pre.serve  genuine  family  life  in  spite  of 
desperate  need  biou'^ht  about  by  con- 
tinued involuntary  unemployment. 

To  correct  this  unfortunate  situation, 
to  help  preserve  and  promote  healthy 
tamilv  life,  my  proposal  would  enlarge 
the  definition  of  dependent  child  for  pur- 
poses of  ADC  eligibility  to  include  chil- 
dun  of  the  needy  unemployed. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  pass<?d  such  a  measure  in 
accord  with  President  Kennedy's  re- 
el uest.  And  I  feel  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  this  worthy  measure 
without  delay. 


ACE   REQUIREMF.NT    FOR    OLD-AGE    ASSISTANCE 

My  proposal  would  aLso  make  the  age 
requirement  for  old-age  assistance  re- 
cipients the  same  as  that  established  for 
old-age  beneficiaries  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  need  for  this  is  obvious  when  we 
consider  the  low  minimum  bcnefit.s  now 
paid  under  the  OASI  piogiam.  Many 
beneficial  les  who  fall  into  the  low  cate- 
gory cannot  exist  on  a  l)enerit  paymenl 
of  $50  to  $60  per  month  and  must  there- 
fore apply  for  public  ass  is  to  nee  to  .'^r.p- 
plement  this  inadequate  income. 

Therefore,  when  we  lowered  ihc  a'-e  l"or 
women  OASI  beneficiaiie.s  to  62  a.^-  v.e 
did  in  1956.  and  did  not  make  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  public  a-^sistanee 
program,  our  original  purpose  was  lu  a 
large  extent  defeated. 

i  >RNTN(;s    »i  1  o\v  <,Nf  r: 

My  bill  would  allow  the  ayed  and 
handicapped  on  public  a.ssistanee  to  earn 
up  to  $50  per  month;  the  parents  of 
needy  children  up  to  $30  per  month,  and 
the  needy  children  themselves,  up  to  $30 
per  month  to  supplement  their  assist- 
ance checks.  The  blind  are  already  per- 
mitted to  earn  S50.  without  penalty  of 
reduction  in  aid 

Such  action  helps  public  assistance 
recipients  to  develop  self-reliance  and 
eventually  to  become  self-supportinu. 
We  should  encourage  such  efforts  instead 

of  ix?nali'/in'-;  them. 

This  privilege  was  extended  to  the  aued 
by  the  Senate  m  1956.  but  unfortunately. 
it  was  knocked  out  of  the  .social  security 
amendments  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

HdVtow  r.i  p.    Ill'" 


This  bill  would  allow  public  assistance 
recipients  to  own  a  home  of  an  a.sses.sed 
value,  le.ss  all  encumbrances,  up  to  $5,000 
free  from  the  imposition  of  a  lien.  The 
practice  of  forcing  an  old  person  to  sign 
over  his  little  home  that  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  acquiring  as  a  condition 
of  receiving  aid  in  time  of  need  is 
abominable. 

My  bill  would  exempt  household  fur- 
nishings and  other  per.sonal  effects  plus 
an  insurance  policy  or  burial  arrange- 
ments up  to  $500  m  value  when  consider- 
ing need  and  would  also  establish  a  floor 
of  $1,200  under  the  amount  of  per.sonal 
property  which  a  sin!4le  recipient  is  al- 
lowed to  have. 

I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should 
require  people  to  be  absolute  paupers  be- 
fore we  consider  them  in  need  of  help 
to  get  the  day-to-day  necessities  of  life. 
To  force  them  to  use  up  every  last  re- 
source before  they  are  given  aid  is  to 
strip  them   of    any   feeling   of    security 
should  they  become  ill.  or  should  their 
checks  be  held  up  in  tangle  of  redtape 
or  for  other  reasons.     If  they  have  been 
thrifty  enough  to  purchase  a  burial  pol- 
icy so  that  their  last  remains  cm:'   be 
covered  with  a  semblance  of  dignitv.  are 
we  to  force  them  to  cash  this  in,  thereby 
finally  sentencing  them  to  potters  field? 
It  is  wrong  to  grind  them  right  down 
into  the  dust  of  absolute  poverty  before 
they  can  expect  any  help. 

STOP    HARASSMENT    OF    RELATIVES 

My   biU  would   further   prohibit   the 
practice  of   some  States  whereby  the 


public  assistance  laws  are  used  to  en- 
force the  general  support  laws  of  the 
State  This  is  the  so-called  responsible 
relatives  law  where  children  of  pen- 
.sioners  are  often  subjected  to  continual 
haras-smcnt  by  State  and  county  admin- 
istrators even  though  they  are  in  no  way 
financially  capable  of  supporting  their 
a;-;ed  parents. 

While  I  firmly  sub.sciibe  to  the  theory 
thnt  it  is  the  moral  re.sponsibility  of  ehil- 
drtn  t-o  care  for  their  parents  if  they  can 
reasonably  afford  to  do  so,  I  feel  that 
this  .should  be  a  matter  for  State  support 
laws,  and  not  be  used  merely  a.s  a  haras.s- 
ment  in  the  public  assistance  program. 

To  show  the  hardship  this  so  often 
voik;  on  our  oldsters,  in  some  States 
llu:  mere  existence  of  a  relative  deemed 
capable  of  supporting  the  old  per.son  is 
reason  enou^ih — according  to  State  law — 
for  denying  that  old  per.son  aid. 
Whether  or  not  the  relative  is  actually 
supporting  the  needy  person  is  not  taken 
into  consideration.  The  fact  that  the 
relative  exists  is  enough. 

OtJTLAW  "SHAME  '  LIST 

As  nnother  consideration,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  public  assistance  program 
is  to  be  administered  by  each  State  so 
as  to  insure  uniform  treatment  of  the 
needy  in  all  its  political  subdivisions. 

II  would  further  reinstate  the  original 
policy  adopted  by  Congress  that  the 
i>ames  of  recipients  be  held  confidential. 

That  is.  it  would  outlaw  the  "shame 
list ,"  which  is  u.sed  by  all  too  many  States 
to  ridicule  recipients  of  aid.  This  law- 
reminds  me  of  the  old  practice  of  putting 
town  drunks  or  wifebeaters  in  stocks  in 
tiie  public  square  to  shame  them  in  front 
of  fellow  townsmen.  We  hardly  think 
that  such  a  theory  has  any  place  in  the 
•JOth  century. 


RrSIDENOE  REQUIREMENT 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the 
residence  requirement  impnased  by  a 
majority  of  our  States.  The  Public  As- 
sistance Ac|;  says  that  a  State  shall  not 
impose  a  residence  requirement  exceed- 
ing 5  years  out  of  the  9  years  preceding 
application.  And  many  States  impose 
this  maximum. 

Even  on  the  surface,  this  whole  idea  of 
a  residence  requirement  seems  ridiculous 
and  even  downright  un-American  to  me. 
Though  I  come  from  the  great  State  of 
Minnesota,  I  am  also  an  American  citi- 
zen. I  am  not  restricted  to  living  ii^ 
Minnesota.  When  I  come  to  Washing- 
ton, it  is  not  necessary  that  I  take  out  a 
vi.sa  to  remain  or  that  I  obtain  a  passport 
to  travel  to  California  if  I  choose  to  do 
so.  I  am  .iust  as  much  an  American 
citi/.en  in  California  or  Nebraska  as  I  am 
in  Minnesota. 

To  help  alleviate  this  problem,  my  bill 
reduces  the  State-imposed  residence  re- 
quirements now  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  5  years  to  1  year  and 
provides  that  should  an  otherwise  quali- 
fied person  to  fail  to  meet  State  residence 
requirements,  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  its  share  direct  to  the  person 
until  they  have  met  the  State  residence 
requirement. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  that  no  per- 
son receiving  such  pubUc  aid  shall  be 
deemed  a  pauper  and  no  warrant  drawn 
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in  payment  shall  contain  any  reference 
to  indigency  or  pauperism,  and  that  the 
value  of  any  U.S.  surplus  food  made 
available  to  a  public  assistance  recipient 
shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  recipient  s 
public  assistance  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xuianimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  lie  at  the  desk  for  1 
wef^l<  for  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join 
as  cospon5ors,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  proposal  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
th?  Congressional  Record. 

Th<i»  PPESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  he 
on  the  desk,  h.s  requested  by  the  Set^.ator 
from  Minnesota 

The  bill  tS  1511  '  to  amend  the  public 
as.sistance  provi.sions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  certain  in- 
equitie.s  and  restrictions  and  penn.t  a 
more  effective  distribution  of  Federal 
funds.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Huicphrey.  wa.s 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd.  a.s 
follows: 

B"  \t  rnar^rd  *^y  the  Senate  and  W^u^''  of 
Rrp^e^entatii'^^  of  the  United  Statf^  of 
Anwru-a  tn  Congt'^es  assembled.  That  ihls 
Ai't  may  be  cltecl  a.s  the  "Humanitarian  and 
Old-Age  Rights  Act   ' 

Brr\T?  MENT  or  Pf»pc>sE  and  roiicY 
Src  2  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
pn.Vide  morp  pfTecT.elv  for  Vr.s  protf^ct:  :i. 
care  and  ft.s«i5t,ince  of  the  people  '^f  the 
United  S-a'es  vi  h  i  are  in  need  therf*<.f.  and 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  happlne&s  f)f  the 
people  of  the  United  States  by  pr  vidlng 
piibl.c  assVstani'e  to  Its  needy  and  dictrrssed 
It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Congress  that  asi;t.<t- 
anre  under  tiM»s  I.  IV  X.  and  XIV  of  the 
BrMMal  Secur'.tv  Act.  as  amended  by  thu  Act, 
shail  be  n(ln;:r:l.','fred  promptly  and  hu- 
manely, with  due  regurd  for  tiie  preserv.itlon 
of  family  life  .md  without  dl!,crlminatlon 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
afflU  rion.  and  "hat  such  asLsUtnce  shall  be 
BO  adminlsttred  is  u>  encourage  ,'elf-respec' 
self-reliance,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  ({0(j<,l 
citizen  useful  to  society.  Titles  I.  IV,  X 
and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Art  shall 
be  liberally  con?triied  tn  order  to  orry  out 
this  purpose  and  poUcv 

OLD-AGE    .\SSISTANCr 

Sec.  3.  (ai^DiAi  Section  2  mil)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  li>  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"(1)  provide  that  It  .siiall  be  In  efTert  In 
all  political  subfllvislon.s  of  the  State;  ' 

(Bi  Section  2iaMSi  qf  euch  Act  Is 
amended   to  read  a.-^  .'oUov^s: 

"  {.3 1  provide  for  the  eRtablishmei.t  or 
designation  of  a  Sir.t;lc  State  agtncy  lo 
adm.lulster   the   plan.  '. 

(2)  Section  2(a)  (10)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"lA)  i>rovlde  that  the  State  njfetiry  shall, 
in  determinlr.K  ne.;d,  tike  Into  ronsulerutlon 
any  otlier  Income  and  resources  of  an  in- 
dlviuual  cliiimirnj  old-age  assutar.ce.  except 
Uiat  m  malting  such  deternjm,ition.  tJie 
State  agency  shall  disn-gard  ii,  the  first  foO 
P'-r  n.onth  of  earned  Income,  ill  tlie  owht- 
Bhlp  by  such  Indlv.d'ial  (alone  or  with  his 
or  her  spouse  1  of  a  home  hp.vlni?  an  af.^ies'ed 
value,  less  all  encumbrances  of  record  there- 
on, of  less  than  *6.0«iij  (except  to  the  'Xtent 
that  he  U  receivint;  rental  Income  there- 
from), mil  the  ability  of  such  IndivuiuaJ's 
family  and  relatives  to  provide  for  his  sup- 
port, (Iv)  anv  don-atlons  of  surplus  foiwi 
which  may  have  been  made  to  such  it.divld- 
ua;    from    stocks    of    the    Comm'Xlitv    Credit 


Corporation,  and  i  ■  )  the  first  $1,200  In 
v.due  lover  and  above  all  enc.mibrances  of 
record  I  of  personal  property  owned  by  such 
individual  " 

iji  SectUjn  2(1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
ara'-nded  by  ftnklnfr  out  the  period  at  the 
f!ia  rf  p.'ragraph  (11)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
th'TtM.;  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the 
ei.d  :  .-.  .  h  section  2ia)  the  following  new 
;     :-.ii:r  .;  !. 

■■(l;:i  provide  tha»  there  wi:i  be  no  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  In  defmunlnt:  the 
needs  of  Individuals  receiving  as^ilstance 
ur.der  the  plan  " 

(4)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (ISi 
the  following  new  sentence  "Fwr  purposes 
of  paragraph  (IOmAmv),  no  life  Insurance 
pt  Ucy  shall  be  valued  at  more  than  its  pres- 
ent surrender  value  to  the  Individual,  and 
the  term  'personal  pro5>orty"  shall  not  In- 
(.lude  (I)  the  Individual's  clothing,  furniture, 
li  tusihuld  cci'iii'iTiont.  foodstuff.«i,  fuel,  per- 
sonal Jewelry,  or  other  personal  effects,  or 
(U)  Interment  plots,  money  placed  In  trust 
or  Insurance  for  funeral,  Interment,  or  sim- 
ilar expenses,  or  any  contract  rights  con- 
n-ctcd  therewlt*^  If  such  money,  lii.;ur.ance, 
or  contract  rights  do  no:  excctd  lOOo  In 
value  '■ 

(5)  Section  2ib)  ( 1 »  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  nn  age  requirement  at  any  given 
time  of  more  than  the  age  which  at  s\«ch 
time  constitutes  retirement  age  for  purposes 
of  title  II  of  this  Act;   or". 

(6)  Section  2(b)  (2h  A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows:  "(A)  which 
e.xcludes  any  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year 
iin  ned^ately  preceding  the  tppllcaiKn; 
an'l" 

(b)  The  sec  nd  fv.tct.ce  of  se<'tlon  1  nf 
sucn  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  bef<jre  tnc 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  foil' 'Wing:  "but  no  payment  shall  be  made 
under  this  title  to  any  State  which  has  not 
also  submit  tod,  and  had  approvwl  by  the 
Scc;t.'t;rv.  i-'tate  plans  for  assislixnce  Under 
titles  rv.  X.  and  XIV. 

fc)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2».  and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (Si 
the    following    new   paragraph 

'•i3»  that  In  the  admlnl.stratlon  of  the 
plan  th  -re  Ls  impr''.od.  aa  ,a  cndltlon  of  old- 
aste  a?slstance  to  any  individual,  a  require- 
mint  that  such  Individual  subject  his  home 
to  a  lien  of  any  kind  or  trar.sfer  to  the  St.ite 
agency  any  Interest  In  his  home." 

(d)  Title  I  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f'  Mowing  new 
roctlons 

"DIKICT  PATMrNTS  TO  INDrVTOVAL"!  NOT 

SATism.NG  ar^NirtfiNt  r  RugT-rarMrNTs 
"Sec  7.  If  an  Individual,  after  making  np- 
pUcv.tton  for  old-age  mMlstacce.  la  denied 
such  assistance  by  the  State  agency  solely 
because  be  does  not  satisfy  the  residenre 
requirements  Imposed  under  the  State  plan, 
and  if  such  Individual  is  n  >t  entitled  to  old- 
age  assistance  by  rea.^nn  of  prl' t  r--      '  :-i 

another  St<ite.  the  St.ite  agency  sh;,  ,  ■ 

ly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  f  •  •  •  such 
hidlvidual    has   m^de   su^h    ap;  n    nnd 

would  be  eIii?lMe  f  ir  old-riKe  as.'^lstance  If 
h"  satisfied  such  requirements.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereu^>on  pay  directly  t<j  such  in- 
dividual for  each  month,  beginning  with  the 
Lrit  month  (alter  the  month  of  such  In- 
divid Uivls  apphcatlou)  In  which  such  In- 
dividual would  have  been  eligible  for  cld-age 
rfylstance  If  he  i(«t!s!le<l  «'!ch  refidenre  re- 
quirements and  endlnsr  with  the  mon'h  pre- 
ced.ng  thf  tirst  month  In  which  he  »;atlaflrH 
s'lch  requiremenia,  au  «unount  (u.s  <l<'fer- 
II.. lied  under  regul  itioi'.s  pre.scnbed  by  the 
Secretary  I  equal  to  the  Federal  CVivernmenfs 
pr<>;x>rtlonate  share  of  the  old-age  asslstarvce 


which  such  Individual  would  receive  f  ir  buch 
month  if  he  then  satisfied  such  require- 
ments 

.V.S.-iI-Sr\NCt   FOR   NEEDS   or  RECIPIENT  OKTLT 

"Sec.  8  Assistance  paid  to  any  Individual 
under  this  title  Is  to  a-sslst  him  In  meeting 
his  indlvldunl  needs  and  Is  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  any  other  person,  and  such  assistance 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  Income  of  any  per- 
son ether  than  such  Individual  " 

AID  TO  DU'ENDENT  (.llIURt  N 

Sec.  4  (a|(l)(Ai  Section  402(a)  li  of 
the  Social  Security  Art  l."  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  pr<n-lde  that  It  shall  \<f  In 
eflect  In  all  political  sub<livi.-Juiis  •  i  the 
State." 

(B(  Section  402(a)  1 3)  of  such  A<  t  Is 
amended  to  rend  us  follows-  "(3)  provide  for 
the  eitabllshment  t)r  de.».lgnHtl m  of  u  single 
State   agency   to   administer   the    plan." 

(2)  Section  402ia)(7)  of  such  Act  l.s 
amended  to  read  aa  follows  "(7)  provide 
that  the  State  agency  shall.  In  determining 
need,  t"ke  Into  conilderatK'U  any  (jthcr  In- 
come a:.d  re.'^ourccs  of  any  child  clalminr'  rid 
to  dependent  children,  except  that  In  mak- 
lii;^  sU'-h  determination  t.>^.e  State  aeency 
shall  dusret'ard  <  A)  the  first  115  j  .-r  month 
of  Income  e.'.rned  by  such  child  .md  the  firs* 
$30  per  month  of  Income  eiirn-'d  by  his  par- 
ent or  guardian,  (Bi  the  OAi.ershlp  by  ^uch 
Child  (or  by  his  parent  or  guardi.in  i  of  .i 
home  havlii'T  an  a.«se?.«.ed  value  le-^s  all  en- 
cumbrances of  record  thereon,  of  leas  than 
»5  000  (except  t--)  the  extent  ttial  he  l.s  re- 
ceiving rent.'il  income  therefrom;,  and  (Ci 
any  dt^inattons  of  surplus  food  which  may 
have  been  made  U)  or  for  R.jch  child  from 
st<jck8  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion.". 

l3l  Section  402(al  of  «urh  A--'  W  fur'her 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  pe:  i  )d 
and  In.serting  In  lieu  therci  f  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection  tiie  f<>iUi*ing  new 
clause  "(13)  i>ro'.lde  flat  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  ba«ed  on  sex  In  determining 
the  needs  of  individuals  receiving  aaslstanre 
under  the  plan  " 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  401 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  In.'erting  before 
the  perl.Kl  at  the  end  thereof  %  semlc'-lon 
and  the  following:  "but  no  payment  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  to  any  SUite  wl.lch 
has  not  also  submitted,  and  had  appr'^ived 
by  the  Secretary.  State  pl,ins  for  ft-^si't mcc 
under  titles  I.  X   end  XIV  • 

K)  Sect4on  404  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  (f  pirn- 
gr.iph  (1).  by  adding  "or  at  the  end  of 
jKirucrnph  <2).  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph   (3)    the   following  new   p;  rairr.iph 

"(3)  that  In  Uie  adminlstmt  on  of  the 
plan  there  Is  imp<j«.ed,  a-,  .i  r.  ndition  of  aid 
to  any  dej>endent  child,  a  requirement  that 
such  child  (or  his  parent  or  gtiardlani  sub- 
ject to  hU  (or  their  I  hi  me  to  a  lien  of  any 
kind  or  transfer  Vj  the  State  agency  any 
Iniere-'^t    In    tach    home.  '. 

id)  Title  IV  of  huch  act  Is  amended  by 
a<ldiu:{  at  the  end  thereof  tl»e  fulluwlng  new 
sei^tlon 

UR    '    ;    [■     TMC.VTS  TO  DCtniNDKNT  CHILDRKM  NOT 
t>AT'->»  Yi.NC    BBSIBSMCT    RminRxMCNTa 

"Sec  407  If  «  «topn»dent  child,  af  Ur  mak- 
ing a{)pllcattun  (ur  aid  to  dependent  children. 
U  denied  such  aid  by  the  State  o^'ency  solely 
becau  e  he  dr>e«  not  satisfy  the  retldcnre  re- 
quirements Imposed  tmder  the  State  plan, 
and  If  such  child  Is  not  entitled  to  aid  to 
dependent  chlhlren  by  reason  of  prior  resi- 
dence In  another  state,  the  State  agency 
shall  promptly  notify  U»e  tiecrttury  of  the 
f.ict  Hut  /u  h  child  b.i£  mude  iuch  uppll- 
cat.on  and  would  be  ell.<lble  for  such  aid  IX 
he  satli.fled  :"Uch  requirements  The  Secre- 
tary shall  theretjpcin  pay  directly  to  sMCh 
child  for  each  month,  beclnnin;,'  with  tl.e 
first  month  (after  the  month  of  RUch  child's 
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application)  in  which  such  child  would  have 
been  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
If  l.e  satisfied  surh  residence  requirements 
ami  ending;  with  the  month  preceding  Uie 
fir.  t  month  in  which  he  satisfies  such  re- 
qulrementF  nn  amount  (  as  determined  under 
rerulath  IIS  prescribed  bj  the  Secretary) 
equal  Ui  the  Federal  Government's  propor- 
ti  uiite  share  of  the  a:d  to  dependent 
clilldren  which  such  child  would  receive  for 
such  montli  U  he  Uun  sathficd  Euch  require- 
ment.-: ' 

(c)  Section  406(a)  of  £U 'h  act  Ie  amended 
to  rend  as  follows- 

"(a)  The  term  'dependent  child'  means  a 
needy  child  under  the  ape  of  18.  who 
has  been  dejirlvecl  of  parental  support  or 
caie  lor  any  reason  ( includinp.  but  not  11m- 
lU-d  to,  the  following  reasons:  the  death, 
c  niiiiued  abfcence  from  home,  physical  or 
n.ental  li.cajacity.  cr  unemployment,  of  a 
parent',  and  who  U  llvln;;  with  his  father. 
ni  '*her,  prandfatlier,  grandmother,  brother, 
sister,  Ftcpfatiicr,  Ftepmciher,  stepbrother, 
ftejwlpter,  uncle,  aunt,  flrft  cousin,  nephew, 
or  niece.  In  a  place  of  residence  maintained 
by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or 
their  own  home.  '. 

AID    TO    THE    BLIND 

Pec.  6  U)(1WA>  Section  1002fa)(l)  of 
the  S.<clal  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
H.S  follows:  '(li  ])r  jvlde  that  It  fhall  be  In 
etfect  In  ail  political  subdivisions  of  the 
Stjte. ", 

(B)  .'^ertion  1^02' a  I  (3)  of  such  Act  la 
amciul''d  t-'  re.id  o-s  I'j;!  jws:  "(3)  provide  for 
the  e5t.ihl!Fhment  or  designation  of  a  single 
Stale    ai^er.cy    Ut    administer    the    plan;". 

(2 1  Section  1002(a^(8)  of  such  Act  la 
ionended  to  read  as  follows:  "(8)  provide 
tluit  tlie  Stale  agency  shall.  In  determining 
need,  take  Into  coixsuleratlon  any  other  In- 
ri<nt*j  and  resources  of  an  individual  claim- 
ing aJd  to  the  blind,  except  that.  In  making 
such  det.rmlnatlon,  the  State  agency  shall 
di.'ngard  (A)  the  first  $50  per  month  of 
e.iriied  Income,  (li)  the  ownership  by  such 
Individ'aoJ  (alone  or  with  his  or  her  spouse) 
of  a  home  having  an  assessed  value,  less  all 
entunihrancca  of  record  tiiereon.  of  leas 
than  e5,000  lexccpt  to  the  extent  that  he  U 
receUing  rental  Income  therefrom),  (C)  the 
ability  of  such  Individual's  family  and  rela- 
tives to  prtvide  for  his  support.  (D)  any 
donutl ons  >t  surplus  food  which  may  have 
been  ma  !e  to  such  individual  frt>ra  btocks 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
^K\  the  Iksi  tl.20b  in  value  (over  and  above 
ail  encumbrances  of  record)  of  personal 
property  'jwned  by  such  individual; ". 

(3)  Section  lOuJia)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period  and 
Inicrting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following  "a:ul  (14t  provide  that  there 
will  be  no  dl5crinilnatl(;n  based  on  sex  In 
deteanln;::^-  the  needs  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving assistance   under   the  plan." 

(4  I  .S'. ctijii  lOOJiai  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  clause  ( 14)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  clause 
(H)iF',  no  life  insurance  policy  shall  be 
valuivi  Rt  m»ire  than  lt£  pr(~»ent  surrender 
value  to  tJie  Individual  nnd  the  term  'per- 
Bontvl  property'  .shall  not  include  (1)  the  In- 
divldu.-il's  clothing,  furniture,  household 
equipment,  l.xxi.s* ulT<^.  fuel,  personal  Jewelry, 
or  other  persoiuU  effects,  or  (11)  Interment 
plots,  money  placed  in  trubt  or  Insurance  for 
funeral.  Intcrincn*,  or  similar  expenses,  or 
any  contract  r'phts  connected  therewith.  If 
such  money,  insurance.  Or  contri\ct  rights  do 
not  exceed   »5iX)   In   value," 

(5)  .Ser;on  l(X)Jib)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
an\ende<l   lo  read  liS  follows: 

"(1  )  Any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  tiic  State  who  baa 
re  ided  therein  continuously  for  one  year 
Immediately  preceding  the  application;  or", 
(b)  The  recond  sentence  of  section  1001 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
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the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "but  no  payment  shall 
be  made  under  this  title  to  any  State  which 
has  not  also  submitted,  and  had  approved 
by  the  Secretarv,  State  plains  for  R,sslstanc(! 
under  titles  I,  IV,  and  XIV", 

(c)  Section   1004  of  such  Act   is  nmende<l 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1),  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(2),   and    by    inserting   after    p.aragrnph    (2 
the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(3)  that  In  the  administration  of  th? 
plan  there  is  Impo.scd,  as  a  condition  cf  aid 
to  any  individual,  a  requirement  that  such 
individual  subject  his  home  to  a  lien  of  any 
kind  or  transfer  to  the  State  agency  any  in- 
terest in  his  home;". 

(d)  Title  X  of  such  Act  is  runendcd  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"I'lRECT    P.^YMENTS    TO    INDIVIDtWLS    NOT    S.\TIS- 
FYING   RE^IIiENCE  RECjf  IREMENTS 

"Sec.  1007.  If  an  individual,  after  mailing 
application  for  aid  to  the  blind,  is  de- 
nied such  aid  by  the  State  agency  solely 
because  he  does  not  satisfy  the  residence 
requirements  Imposed  under  the  State  plan, 
and  If  such  Individual  is  not  entitled  to  aid 
to  the  blind  by  reason  of  prior  residence  in 
another  State,  the  State  agency  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  fact  thf  t 
such  Individual  h.is  made  such  application 
and  would  be  eligible  for  such  aid  if  he  sa1  - 
Lsfled  Buch  requirements.  The  Secretary 
Bhall  thereupon  pay  directly  to  such  Ind,- 
vldual  for  each  month,  beginning  with  tJ-.e 
flnt  montli  (after  the  month  of  such  indi- 
Tldtial's  application)  In  which  such  Indi- 
vidual would  have  been  eligible  for  aid  to 
the  blind  If  he  satisfied  such  residence  re- 
quirements and  ending  with  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  first  month  In  which  he  satisfies 
such  requirements,  an  amount  (as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  equal  to  the  Federal  Government's 
proportionate  share  of  the  aid  to  the  blind 
wlilch  such  Individual  would  receive  for  such 
month  If  he  then  satisfied  s\ich  require- 
ments. 

"ASSISTANCE  rOB  NEEDS  OF  RECIPIENT  ONLY 

"Skc.  iocs.  Assistanc?  paid  to  any  indi- 
vidual under  tlils  title  is  to  assist  him  in 
meeting  his  Individual  needs  and  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  person;  and  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Income 
of  any  person  other  tlian  such  Individual." 

AID   TO   THE    PEKMANENTLY    AND    TOTALLY 
DISABLED 

Src.  6.  (aMlWA)  Section  1402  (a)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  provide  that  it  shall  be  In 
effect  In  all  political  sulxllvUior.s  of  the 
State;". 

(B)  Section  14C2(ai(3)  of  Euch  Act  is 
amended  to  re.Td  as  follows:  "(3)  provide 
for  the  establisliment  or  designation  of  a 
single  State  agency  to  administer  the  plan;". 

(2)  Section  140-J(a)i8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows:  "(8)  provide 
that  the  State  apency  shall,  in  determining 
need,  take  Into  consideration  any  other  in- 
come and  resources  of  an  individual  claiming 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
except  that.  In  maliiiig  such  determination. 
the  State  agency  shall  disregard  (A)  the 
first  $50  per  month  of  earned  Income,  (B) 
the  ownership  by  such  individual  (alone  or 
with  his  or  her  sjwuse)  of  a  home  having  an 
assessed  value,  less  all  encumbrances  of  rec- 
ord thereon,  of  less  than  $5,000  (except  to 
the  extent  that  he  is  receiving  rental  In- 
come therefrom),  (C)  tlie  ability  of  such 
Individual's  family  and  relatives  to  provide 
for  his  support,  (D)  any  donations  of  sur- 
plus tood  which  may  have  been  made  to  such 
Individual  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  (E)  the  first  $1,200 
In  value  (over  and  above  all  encumbrances 


of  record)  of  personal  property  owned  by 
such  individual;". 

(3)  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  final  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "and  (13)  provide  that 
there  will  bt  no  discrimination  based  on  sex 
in  determining  the  needs  of  individuals  re- 
ceiving a.5Si6tance  under  the  plan." 

(4  I  Section  1402(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  alter  clause  (13)  tlie 
following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of 
clause  (e)(E),  no  life  insurance  policy  shall 
be  valued  at  more  than  its  present  surrender 
value  to  the  individual,  and  the  term  'per- 
sonal property'  shall  not  include  (i)  the  indi- 
vidual's clothing.  furniture,  household 
equipment,  foodstuffs,  fuel,  personal  Jewelry, 
or  oilier  personal  effects,  or  (11)  Interment 
plots,  money  placed  in  trust  or  Insurance  for 
funeral.  Interment,  or  similar  expenses,  or 
any  contract  rights  connected  therewith,  if 
such  money,  insurance,  or  contract  rights  do 
not  exceed  $500  in  value." 

(5)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Any  residence  requirement  which  ex- 
cludes any  resident  of  the  State  who  has 
resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year  im- 
mediately   preceding    the    application;    or" 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1401  of 
surli  Act  is  ame'nded  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "but  no  payment  shall  be 
made  under  this  title  to  any  State  which  has 
not  also  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  State  plans  for  assistance  under 
titles  I.  fv.  and  X". 

(c)  Section  1404  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Etrlliing  out  "or  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
( i  I .  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
1 2  I .  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  ( 2 ) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3 1  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
plan  there  is  imposed,  as  a  condition  of  aid 
to  any  individual,  a  requirement  that  such 
individual  subject  his  home  to  a  Hen  of  any 
kind  or  transfer  to  the  State  agency  any 
interest   In    his   home:". 

(di  Title  XIV  of  such  Act  Ir.  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"DIRECT    PAYMENTS    TO    INDI\'IDrALS    NOT    SATIS- 
FYING   RESIDENCE    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  1406,  If  an  individual,  after  making 
application  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  is  denied  such  aid  by  the 
State  agency  solely  because  he  does  not  sat- 
isfy the  residence  requirements  Imposed  tin- 
der tlie  State  plan,  and  If  such  Individual 
is  not  entitled  to  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  reason  of  prior  residence 
in  another  State,  the  State  agency  shall 
promptly  notify  tlie  Secretary  of  the  fact 
that  such  Individual  has  made  such  applica- 
tion and  would  be  eligible  for  such  aid  if 
he  satisfied  such  reqturements.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  thereupon  pay  directly  to  such  in- 
dlvidUTil  for  each  month,  begining  with  the 
first  month  (after  the  month  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's application)  in  which  such  individ- 
ual would  liave  been  eligible  for  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  If  he 
satisfied  such  residence  requirements  and 
ending  with  the  month  preceding  the  first 
month  in  which  he  satisfies  such  require- 
ments, an  amount  (as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
equal  to  the  Federal  Government's  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  which  such  Individual 
would  receive  lor  such  month  if  he  then 
satisfied    such    requirements. 

"ASSISTANCE     FOR      NEEDS     OF      RECIPIENT     ONLY 

"Sec.  1407.  Assistance  paid  to  any  indi- 
vidual under  this  title  is  to  assist  him  in 
meeting  his  individual  needs  and  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  any  other  person;  and  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  reg£u-ded  as  income 
of  any  person  other  than  such  Individual." 
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MiaCXULANCOUS    PKOTISIONS 

Sec    7     (a)    Aa  vised   In   the  provisions   o' 
the  siocial  Security  Act  amended  by  this  Arf 
the  term  "Secretary",  except  when  the  con- 
text   otherwise    requires,    meftns    the    Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  aitd  Welfare 

lb)  Section  618  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  (relating  to  public  access  to  State  p\;t3- 
lic    .issis'ance   records  i    is  repealed 

(c  No  check  or  warrant  drawn  1m  priy- 
meni  of  assistance  t/>  any  Indivldxiiil  under 
title  I.  rV.  X  lor  XIV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  no  envelope  or  other  outer  coveritiif 
Therefor,  shall  bear  any  printing  or  nurking 
which  Indicates  or  iiiip!ies  thiit  sucti  indi- 
vidual is  indigent  or  a  pnuper 

all  The  amendnients  made  by  F*'<'ion<; 
3  id».  4  (d).  5  idi,  and  6  (dt  sh.iU  apply 
with  respect  to  months  beginning  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Section 
7  (bt  shall  apply  with  respect  to  p.ivment- 
to  which  the  States  i  including  the  ugeticies 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof)  beromp 
enti'led  after  the  dute  of  the  enaCim-nA  <■: 
this  Act.  Sections  7  la)  and  7  in  shn'l  Uik.> 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  riu'. 
Act  The  remaining  amendments  nmde  bv 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1.   U»«''-' 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  CONTROL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  piist  10  years  tliere  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  we  face  a  dangerous  accel- 
eration of  this  trend  unless  we  soon 
launch  a  broad  national  effort  to  control 
juvenile  delinquency. 

Juvenile  crime  is  stUl  rising  at  a  fast 
rate — faster  than  our  population  growth, 
and  much  faster  than  adult  crime  is 
increasing. 

The  recent  FBI  report  on  crime  m  i960 
shows  that  arrests  of  adults  in  1960  were 
up  2  percent  over  1959. 

But  arrests  of  youngsters  under  18 
years  of  age  were  up  6  percent  over  the 
1959  total.  More  than  400,000  juvenile 
lawbreakers  were  in  trouble  with  police 
in  1960. 

Since  1949.  there  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  national  delinquency  statis- 
tics— a  rise  that  far  exceeds  the  growth 
of  our  child  population.  Statistics  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  indicate  juvenile 
delinquency  cases  increased  more  than 
200  percent  between  1948  and  1956,  while 
the  child  population  increased  duiint; 
the  same  period  by  only  19  percent. 

Prom  1952  to  1957,  arrests  of  younn 
people  under  18  years  of  age  increased 
2' J  times  as  fast  as  the  population  m 
the  10-  to  17-year-old  age  bracket. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  not  confined 
to  urban  areas.  It  is  not  confined  to  one 
region.  A  study  of  520.000  juvenile  court 
cases  in  1956,  showed  that  24  perreiil 
of  these  cases  were  in  semuirban  aren.v 
and  11  percent  were  in  rural  areas 

Clearly,  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  requires  Federal  ac- 
tion as  well  as  action  by  our  States  and 
local  communities.  We  need  improved 
methods  to  deal  with  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  we  need  a  great  increase  m 
the  number  of  trained,  qualified,  ex- 
ptrienced  personnel  to  help  our  younq 
people. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  University 
of  Minnesota  launched  a  training  proj- 
ect ui  delinquency  control  in  1953  Prof 
John  R.  Elllngston,  of  the  Univer.sity  of 
Minnesota,  in  testimony  before  tho  Juve- 


nile Delinquency  Subcommilte<'.  stresst-d 
the  need  for  trained  peisonnrl  Ht^ 
Siud 

People  lire  .\H-lmportanl  ir.  rchahilit.ilion 
C'ai.;eqiien' .V  the  .selection  .md  training  of 
ai  p»T.-;onnfl  whi)  deal  with  dflinciuent 
children  beconu-s  indi.>ipens,ii)le  tn  rfli.iblM- 
trlion  and  pri-^enlMn  To  stitnul.ite  ;ind 
fa,"ilitate  tin-  t*"  iching  ol  ihi.s  group  8»»>-in« 
to  me  to  otTer  the  gre.it«>sf  i>p[)<>rtunlty  In 
this  arci  t^i  Congrfss.  The  bigge  t  relurns 
from  any  Investment  by  Ci>iigre«8  In  the 
dcllnquenry  control  field  *  ill  comc  from  aid 
I      training   per.'onncl. 

The  Donartment  of  Health.  Plducatimi. 
and  W'lfiirr  iiu.s  fitim.tted  th<"  shortage 
of  traint^d  .social  woikers  at  mf)re  than 
15  f^OO  There  is  also  a  .shoi  tase  of 
tr, lined  luvei^ile  iirobatioii  ofTicers— only 
1  f):it  of  ]0  h.is  piofe'.sionnl  traininr. 

Only  on>-hi"lf  of  inHldl'-^  i/fd  com- 
munities and  one  fouiiti  oi  f(>mm\m:lies 
V.  ltd  less  th.in  10.000  population  have 
sptciall/ed  uaii.s  for  haiuiliii'  childieii'.s 
cases  with  specially  tiaintd  i>olic»'  ofTl- 
ceis.  although  mo.<-t  bieuer  cities  have 
b«-'ttfr  facihtii'.^  and  heltrr  ri.iiii»^d  juv*'- 
nile  polic  oflicei  > 

In  the  86th  Concres.s.  lev;i.sh\tion  i*as 
m'r'xiuced  to  stimulate  a  national  effort 
to  help  coiitrol  lUveniU*  delinquency 
The  senior  ."Senator  from  Pt-nn.sylvania 
Ms  Ci  ARK  very  ablv  cciiductfd  hear- 
in'.;s  on  this  subject  ;n  19.=)y  and  we 
.ipprovtHl  juvenile  deiiiuiiifncy  control 
leKislation  early  la.st  year  but  I  leuret 
to  say  that  this  bill  did  not  recnvc  any 
•iction  in  the  Hoosf  of   Representatives 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  header- 
ship  of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  L.atx)r  and  Public  Welfaie  Mi- 
Hill  ,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr  Cl.akkI.  and  I  pledi^e  m.\ 
full  cooperation  m  then  efToits  to  enact 
constructive  lei^islation  in  this  field. 

Mr  President.  I  am  proposing  lemsla- 
tion  to  provide  for  Federal  a.ssistance  and 
cooperation  with  States  to  strengthen 
and  to  improve  Stale  and  local  programs 
for  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
This  piopo.sal  makes  the  broadest  pos.->i- 
ble  allowanct's  for  local  diiect:or.  local 
autonomy,  and  local  decision 

A  Federal  Advi.soi  y  Council  oi;  Juvenile 
Delinquency  would  be  created  m  the 
Department  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  to 
present  programs  for  decreasing  the  de- 
hnquency  problem  and  for  its  conliol 
and  treatment 

Under  my  proi)0.sal.  Federal  funds  au- 
Itioi.zed  for  State  and  local  dehnquency 
control  programs  'Aould  be  $b  million  tln' 
first  year.  $7,500,000  the  .second  $10  mil- 
lion the  third  year,  and  foi  the  follow  iim 
4  vears  such  amount.s  as  Conurt's.s  mav 
decide 

.Mlotments  to  each  .State  would  be 
based  on  the  ratio  of  its  child  population 
to  the  total  child  iwpulatiun  of  all  the 
Slates,  but  there  would  be  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $50,000  per  State 

My  pro{X).sal  authorizes  $5  million  a 
vear  for  7  years  to  help  States  and  non- 
profit institutioivs  of  hii?her  learnmk'  to 
sui)port  per.sonnel  trainint;  for  control 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  also  authorizes  tl  million  a  year  for 
7  years  for  re.search,  demonstration  and 
development    project*? — projects    which 


mav  eventually  pa\e  the  way  toward 
«reat  improvements  in  our  attack  on 
juvenile  dt  linquency 

The  total  cost  of  my  proposal  would 
not  exceed  $16  million  a  year  This  is 
an  »vvsential  luve.stment  m  the  welfare 
of  our  voiini;  p^^oiJle  and  I  am  confident 
tliat  It  will  pay  mna  dividends 

Many  authoriti«'s  on  juvenile  prob- 
lems a'^ree  that  the  career  of  one  juve- 
nile (Irliiuiuent  can  cost  the  ta.xpayers 
*;?5  000  in  iKilice  court,  confinement ,  arul 
parole  expense^  Kveiy  ume  we  .^a\c  .i 
youtvsler  fioni  delinquency,  we  ai<- 
sftvini:  the  taxpa>ers  an  avnam  ol 
<;25  000-  atid  thus  is  Quite  apart  from  the 
confi  ibutitn  Ih.at  delinquency  preven- 
tion Hiid  control  ran  make  to  the  moral 
and  «ipiiitnal  welfare  of  our  Nation 

f\-rtainlv  we  mus'  rely  on  the  hom<'. 
the  chuif  h  and  tiie  .sc1k>o1  to  help  com- 
bat juvenile  flilnui'iency  but  let  u.s  L;ive 
national  supihjU  to  stimulate  coopera- 
ti\>'  rtToifs  t)v  our  .States,  our  local  com- 
muuilu  -  .111(1  our  local  agencies  which 
are  •.vorkiii:'  on  this  serious  problem 

M;  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
piiat.'  refrunce  my  bill  entitled  The 
Delinquent  Children's  Act  of  1961." 

The  PRP'.SIDF;NT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  Will  !)«•  received  and  appropriately 
;el(  ! '.  ed 

llirbill  >S  lfil2'  to  provide  for  a.s.sist- 
aiue  to  and  coopeiation  with  Slates  m 
strenutiienini^  and  improving  State  and 
kx^al  pi o« rams  for  the  dimunition.  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, aitioduced  by  Mr  HuneHRFY 
for  him.self  and  Mr  Morsi  ' .  wa.s  re- 
ceived, read  twice  bv  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  con- 
sider it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join 
with  the  distin^UKshed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  caspon.sorlng  the  bills 
whuli  he  has  introduced. 

Mr  HIMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  tlie  distmwuished  senior  Senator 
from  Oreuon  i  Mr  Morse  1  be  added  as 
a  ctxspori.sor  of  my  bills  on  humanitarian 
and  old-a-e  ri^hus  and  on  juvenile 
delmquiiuy   control 

The  PRKSIDF.NT  pro  tempore  With- 
out  objtetion    it  IS  .so  ordered. 


EXIKNSION  OF  TIME  WI'l  HIN 
WHICH  CERTAIN  AGREEMENTS 
HELAIING  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 
MAY  BE  ENTERED  INTO 

.Mr  HICKEY  Mr  President.  I  m- 
tKxi  ice  for  appropriate  reference,  for 
my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyommu  Mr  MrGEE ;  and  my.self  a 
bill  to  amend  tilN-  23  of  the  I'niti-d 
States  Code  to  extend  to  July  1.  1963 
the  period  within  which  ceitain  ai:ree- 
ments  relating  to  outdoor  advertise- 
ments may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secie- 
tary  of  Commerce  and  the  Stales 

It  i.s  ilie  thought  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Hl^;hway  Commission  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  amendment  would  mve 
the  .State  additional  time  to  t>otter  utili/e 
facilities  the  Stale  has  set  in  motion  to 
promote  the  Interstate  H^^:hway  Syi-tcm 
as  It  relates  to  Wyoming. 
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The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
bil'  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1513)  to  amend  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  extend  to  July 
1,  1963.  the  period  within  which  certain 
agreements  relating  to  outdoor  adver- 
tisements may  be  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  States, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hickxy  (for  himjself 
and  Mr.  McGee).  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  FOR  LABOR- 
DISTRESSED  AREAS 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
over  recent  statements  that  have  been 
released  by  the  new  administration  to 
the  effect  that  defense  contracts  and 
other  types  of  Government  procurement 
contracts  are  to  be  directed  to  labor- 
distre.s-sed  areas  apparently  without  re- 
pard  to  the  po.ssibility  that  contractors  in 
tlio.se  areas  may  not  always  be  the  lowest 
bidder. 

In  this  connection.  President  Kennedy 
m  a  recent  messaco  to  the  Congress 
sUiteti ; 

And  I  have  toduy  sent  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Becretary  of  Labor, 
mid  the  OeueriU  Services  Administration 
requesting  prompt  steps  to  Improve  the  ma- 
chlnory  by  which  Federal  contracU  can  be 
channeled  to  firms  located  In  labor-surplus 
areas. 

Lately  there  has  been  appearing  in  the 
pres.s  statements  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
mini.'-tration  would  speed  up  <heir  pur- 
chases and  Uiat  they  would  try  to 
channel  their  procurements  into  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

The  General  Services  Administrator 
frankly  stated  that  the  aim  was  to  help 
ease   the   Nation's  economic  plight. 

Under  thi.s  order,  it  is  assumed  that 
contracts  on  which  competitive  bids 
would  normally  be  in  order  will  now  be 
negotiated  \k  ith  factories  in  these  labor- 
surplus  area.s,  and  tlie  administration 
will  then  direct  procurements  to  those 
areas  even  thouph  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  these  negotiated  con- 
tracU-^ may  be  hit'hcr  than  the  lowest 
available  bids   from  other  areas. 

Apparently  President  Kennedy  in  issu- 
ini,'  this  dirtHTlive  overlooked  an  amend- 
ment which  wa.s  incorporated  in  last 
year's  Defense  appropriation  bill— Pub- 
lic Law  601  of  Ihe  86Lh  Congress. 

Tins  amendment,  as  approved  July  7, 
1960.  .'ix-cincally  prohibits  any  of  the 
I>fen.se  Dipartment  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1961  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  contracts  to  areas  to 
relieve  economic  dislocations. 

I  quote  the  laii^juajje  of  this  amend- 
ment as  adopted. 

Providrcl  further.  Thnt  no  funds  herein 
appro] .rlii ted  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
cf  n  \n\cf  riifTerrntlal  on  contracts  hereafter 
made  f  ir  the  purpoee  of  relieving  economic 
dislocations  ProtuJed.  however.  T^at  none 
.<:  the  fundi  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
If  used  except  that,  ao  far  as  practicable. 
li'.l  contracte  .■hall  be  awarded  on  a  oompetl- 
Uve  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 


This  provision  sjiecifically  prohibits 
any  of  the  appropriations  contained  in 
the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of  fiscal 
year  1961  from  being  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  contract  which  is  negotiated 
and  awarded  to  any  manufacturer  at 
prices  higher  than  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  and  it  prohibits  any  of  the  fimds 
under  that  appropriation  from  being 
used  for  the  payment  of  any  price  differ- 
entials on  any  contracts  made  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  economic  conditions. 
Neither  the  Defense  Department  nor 
the  General  Services  Administration  is 
operating  a  relief  agency.  Their  job  is 
to  biiy  the  supplies  of  the  Government 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  and  under 
the  law  this  must  be  done  at  least  as  far 
as  expenditures  of  the  1961  Defense  ap- 
propriations are  involved. 

Furthermore,  if  this  new  policy  were 
adopted  as  a  standard  procurement  pol- 
icy for  the  U.S.  Government,  it  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  the  greatest 
era  of  influence  peddling  this  Capital  has 
ever  known. 

To  adopt  this  procedure  as  standard 
biiying  practice  would  be  an  open  invita- 
tion to  contractors  in  surplus  labor  area.s 
not  to  flgrure  their  prices  dowTi  to  levels 
where  they  would  be  the  lowest  bidders 
in  order  to  obtain  Government  business, 
but  rather  to  establish  their  prices  for  all 
that  the  traffic  would  bear  and  then  de- 
pend upon  political  influence  at  the  con- 
gressional or  State  levels  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  the  procurement  offices  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  award  the 
contracts  to  their  States  or  conjircssional 
districts. 

It  has  always  been  my  contention  that 
if  a  factory  is  op'  rating  below  capacity 
and  is  located  in  a  labor  surplus  area. 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  bid  on 
Government  procurement  at  prices  as 
low  as  its  competitors  unless  there  Lb  in- 
efficiency in  its  management  or  unless  it 
is  depending  on  its  ability  to  cash  in  on 
political  influence. 

For  several  years.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
require  that  all  procurement  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  be  required  to  re- 
que-^t  competitive  bids  and  to  award 
contracts  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der— except  only  in  those  cases  wherein 
the  solicitation  of  competitive  bids  would 
not  be  feasible  from  a  defense  stand- 
point, such  as  in  cases  of  the  buildin.:; 
of  the  first  nuclear  submarine,  missiles, 
and  so  forth. 

I  am  today  again  introducing  this 
legislation  which  would  establish  this 
requirement  as  general  law.  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  this  time  the  appro- 
priate committee  will  see  fit  to  approve 
this  greatU'  needed  legislation. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  executive  branch  the 
law  which  is  already  in  effect  as  far  as 
any  expenditures  under  the  1961  De- 
fense appropriations  are  involved. 

I  am  today  writing  both  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  calling 
their  attention  to  this  provision  of  Pub- 
lic Law  601  of  the  86th  Congress  which 
specifically  prohibits  the  awarding  of 
contracts  in  labor  surplus  areas  at  prices 


higher  than  those  available  under  re- 
sponsible competitive  bids. 

At  the  same  time,  I  tun  writing  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  asking  that  his  Department  give 
particular  attention  to  see  that  this  law 
as  it  affects  the  1961  Defense  appropria- 
tions is  complied  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1514^  to  require  the  use  of 
competitive  bidding  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services,  by  the  Armed 
Forces  through  the  establishment  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  specific 
standards  governing  the  use  of  negoti- 
ated contracts  for  such  procurement, 
and  for  other  purp>oses,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ai-mcd 
Services. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  FOR 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  supplemental  funds  amounting 
to  $10  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Over  the  years,  the  national  school 
lunch  program — benefiting  more  than 
13 '2  million  students— has  been  fii-st,  an 
important  factor  in  maintaining  the 
health  of  our  youth;  and,  second,  a  sig- 
nificant outlet  for  surplus  commodities. 
About  265,000  students  in  Wisconsin  are 
enjoying  and  benefiting  from  lunches 
served  in  the  schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  program  is  run- 
ning out  of  money. 

Recently,  for  example,  Gordon  Gun- 
derson,  director  of  the  school  lunch 
program  for  Wisconsin,  informed  the 
participating  schools  that  it  would  be 
necessary,  on  May  1,  1961.  to  cut  back 
Federal  reimbursement  for  lunches  from 
5  to  II2  cents  per  lunch.  This  threatens 
serious  curtailment  of  this  important 
program — not  only  in  Wisconsin  but 
other  States  throughout  the  Nation. 

Based  upon  national  school  lunch 
program  expenditures  for  reimburse- 
ment of  lunches  served  July  1960 
through  January  1961,  and  upon  projec- 
tions for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it 
appears  that  about  half  the  States  will 
run  out  of  money  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  They  will  either  have  to  reduce  re- 
imbursement rates  for  lunches  served 
or  not  pay  all  claims  submitted  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  school  year. 

The  history  of  the  school  lunch  sys- 
tem. I  believe,  well  justifies  Federal 
support  at  the  current  level  of  reim- 
bursement. To  help  accomplish  this 
objective,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $10  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  current 
year. 

Moreover,  I  believe  Congress  should 
take  early  and  favorable  action  on  such 
legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent   to   have    the    following    materials 
printed   at   this  point  in   the  Record: 
First,  a  list  of  the  States  which  are 
expected  to  run  out  of  money  prior  to 
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tlie  .nd  of  the  school  yeai",  and,  second, 
a  series  of  messages  from  directors  of 
the  school  lunch  program  throughout 
the  country  stressing  the  need  for  sup- 
plemental funds  for  the  school  lunch 
prouram. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
oiU  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
matters  referred  to  will  be  printeri  :n 
[he  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  1515'  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  carivinst  out  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  m  the  f^<5cal  year  1961 
introduced  by  Mr  Whey,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Aencultiue  and 
Forestry. 

The  matters  p;t  .•nltd  by  Mr  \\--y\ 
are  as  follows: 

List  <>?  Sxvras 

Arkansas.  Colorado,  Oeorsti;*.  Illln  .k  \\\- 
cliaiia,  Iowa.  Kaiisa.s.  Kentucky.  Muss.n-!m- 
sctt.s,  Michigan.  Mississippi.  Mlssti'iri.  Now 
H.unpehlrc.  New  Mexico.  New  York  N'Tth 
Dakota,  Oklahoma  Puerto  Riro,  Soufh  Oiiro- 
liuH.  South  Dakota,  Tennor,<;ce,  Washington 
Wisconsin.   Wyomin>; 

A.SHI.*ND  PUBIIC  SCHOOI  S, 

A^hla"d.  Wvt  .  yU\rvl>   '.•'>    .'>':? 

il  lil     .^I  nC^NDER  Wn  EY 

US   Si'nat^.  W'a.i'ir^Qfo'l,  D  C 

Dear  StR  This  inorninK  I  wa.^  si,  >rkei: 
when  I  received  a  letter  f rt  m  the  (ie}>.irt- 
meiit;  of  public  iiis'.riictlon.  MadlS'  n  Wi.s 
division  of  scho<jl  Umcli  program,  ui  whirJ; 
we  were  informed  tluit  the  schtK>l  lunch  pr  >- 
gram  reimbursement  rates  will  be  reducet! 
effecUve  May  1  1961  I  am  writing  ininiPd.- 
ately  because  of  the  grave  concern  I  hi.  •■ 
as  ad;ninl.=itrator  of  a  htrge  school  area  in 
A-shland  County,  namely  the  Joint  oh'X.>l 
district.  ''Ity  of  A-ihland.  ;«*  to  the  ctTeot  Mu.s 
will  have  on  uiir  very  vital  sch(K'l  hin'-b. 
priHfram 

I  am  quite  sure  \  mu  are  awnre  I'f  rhr  :;:.■ 
plication  and  the  flnanrlal  reporrus.«i'  ns  of 
this  change  in  po'icy  and  the  efTect  .n  a:; 
area  .such  as  A,shla;id  Fiirtherm.ire  I  .m. 
we!!  aware  of  yoar  rc.il  cincfrn  md  >  .  ;• 
tight  throughout  y  iur  jM-riod  In  office  f  -r 
the  use  of  dairy  and  jsgnculturnl  pi>><.lucts. 
which  X""  the  backbone  of  the  Sta'e  of 
WLsconsln  Your  st.md  has  always  been  ad- 
n^.irable  in  the  defense  of  Wisconsin  s  ba.si.- 
economy 

We  have  been  lut  ;:incd  that  as  >)i  M.iv  1 
1961  the  reimbursement  cui  type  A  lunche.« 
with  milk  served  wil!  be  reduced  to  1'., 
ceiits  per  lunch  I  am  sure  you  real:,;e  that 
thi.s  if  not  altered,  will  place  not  or.'.v  .^.-ili- 
l.ini  scho<jU.  but  ni.my  schCK^ls  In  the  .S'.iv 
of  Wisconsin,  m  a  position  of  grave  rin..nci,ii 
condition  and  fXKss.ijIy  the  discontiiuMiice 
of  such  type  A  luiviies.  We  have  been  .n- 
f(jiiaed  that  becavi-e  of  the  greater  p.irU'l- 
pat;on  m  the  lunch  program  this  aid  ru  nev 
has  not,  been  sufficient  to  continue  '-'at  '•>.:<- 
Inal  grant  ol  5  cnt.s  per  lunch  F  kr  w 
that  this  has  happened  before  .mcl  tli.r 
^■inergency  grants  have  been  made  to  <  m.- 
imiie  the  program  until  the  end  of  the  sviiijoi 
vear  We  have  aisf)  becti  mfortned  that 
there  us  such  legislation  in  comnu:tep  but 
tli.it  In  plain  English,  "the  conuni'-ee  ; 
si'*!ng  on  the  recommendation  "  TYu--  *■  > 
u.f  certainly  Indicates  a  verv  poor  .ittitudf 
and  a  dlaaatrous  approach  »,>  the  solut;i)i. 
I.I  this  problem.  I  urge  y^u.  not  only  m 
b.'h.ilf  of  the  boys  and  girl.s  in  my  ^ch.xl 
sv-.tem.  but  thousands  of  others,  tha'  .s.in-.f- 
thii.g  be  done  immediately  to  renieoy  'i.:, 
s:  "I  itlon 

In  order  that  you  might  have  a  Irtle 
SI  "citic  background  as  to  how  It  might  af- 
fn  t  Ashland.  I  should  like  to  explain  our 
st'uiMon.     You  are  well  aware  that  Ashland 


mid    three    other    r^  ,•  ,]i' .c^    .r.    ti.is    <irea    are 
in    a  dlstre8!ie<l   art-H   7>'I\p     as   d-ternnned    by 
survey       We   are  m   no  p.  >si'lon   to  be    .p':  il 
mg.    or    even    ^ecurlng    additional    »ax    luuUs 
to    make    up    f"r    this    reduction        V.  c    have 
been     teediug      in     i.nr     scIkhiI     ^v-•,•IIn    up- 
pr>>xiiiiately    700    t>>   MlHj   children       We   are   u 
•i.n.schduted     district     ..r     400    square    miles 
M.'.nv    wf    the    studerits    ome    from    remote 
arciis    .ind    need    this    lunch       We    have,    for 
the    past    i.unber   of    years,   fotmd    It    nece«- 
s  o  v     in    -ipite   of   all   aids,    to  subsidize   our 
;  in   h  pr  .irr.an  i  ut  of  l'x;al  tax  moneys  to  the 
•  xff-nt  ■  f  y>  'lOO  to  $10,000  per  year      Within 
t;.f  pa^t  y'r.r  we  have  increased  the  co.sl  of 
.-•  .(i.  n.t  pnyniont  in  the  State  .r,  <  rage  which 
Is  ,'5  cents      With  a  reorganization  of  buying, 
ftticpnt  m    ri   eement,  and  the  Increased  siu- 
dcn-    p   \■n^^■l        a  e  still  will  be  operating,  in 
i,!l     prMt).bn.'v      with    a    deficit    of    H  OOO    to 
HJ  on(i        ihi-i   n;'.i>:    Uf   made    up   from    local 
,  :    ...   fnnd-.      We  need  tlus  aid  desperately 
I     d.es  not   mike   sense   to  me   to  have    tl'ie 
.I'.d     !!  .1  t  ■,  pe  A  lu'uh    wl.icli  !■»  a  comp'ete. 
\>,fi'.-h..;.ii.ced     plate    lunch,    with    half    pint 
..:    rnilk    mclnded.   to    be   reduced    from    5    to 
1    ;     (t-nts    in    .lids    and    still    continue    n    4- 
cenr.  aid  on  each  half  pint  of  milk  that  the 
child    drinks   during    the   dav.    which    Is   not 
connected    with   the   actual   meal.      In   other 
■Ar>rfi<     U    th;";    red 'ction    goes    through,    we 
MMi^h'   ,us  w".;   :  'T^'-i  al)out  the  A  lunch  and 
just  opcri'f  'nc  inilk  proktrun  and  collect   ILs 
aid.       rh:s     I    v.  ill    admit     v.  'Uld    defeat    tlie 
intent   of   the  full   lunch   progr.im 

I  hope  I  have  expl, lined  otir  sjj^clflc  sit - 
ui'i  if.  I  IS-  fill,  because  of  ecoiunntc  con- 
diti  .11-;  inv  budget  fi«r  the  f.chcK>l!«  waft  re- 
(i  ifpfi  !>•.  the  city  council  in  the  amount  of 
«i4J  (Kio  .Som«>p!a'~e  we  will  have  to  make  up 
th.it  ii.'>ne\  ,nU  At-  ir»-  not  In  a  position  to 
ills,  i.'^b  .nyotier  unuiticipated  expenditures 
.Vside  :r  .m  the  ,'^inancial  condition.  11  seems 
•i.  me  that  an  area  such  as  we  hive  In  the 
northern  part  is  vitally  concerned  with  thr 
health  of  children  We  hid  better  be  c.n- 
cernf><l  with  the  continuing  of  lunch  aids 
at  the  '.ngm  il  tumre  I  sincerely  hope  you 
wil;  i.'i\e  this  ',.  ,-  irnin<^llrt'e  attention  and 
■  »■(■  1!  tills  u-n.]h  ''•iT\  FtKleriil  appropriation 
caniMt  be  ferre'eci  ont  of  the  committee  for 
iniinediite  .icti.  m 

:  h.uik     v.)U    ag;  in     for    your     efTort-s     arid 
\    ur  ciinsidTatlon  for  the  l>oys  .-nd  girls  ot 
.\   :  l.i'ul   and  the   Nation 
Y'.jiirs  very   trulv 

R<)«..-  H  B    Hoi.TZ, 
.<il/p»'rj7Jif  •icl.  ;;:  of  Schools. 


SurBOYCAN  Falls.  Wis  . 

March  29.  196! 

i!    n     At.i  X  i  ■  t:  K    \<,  i:  >  Y 

V  S     Srnati-     VV  a  -  /  . 'lyf  . 'i     DC 

Dem  SiNATOB  Wni^  I  he  dep.ii  immt  of 
public  luhtructlon  hab  lu.tifltd  vi.s  ih.it  ef- 
fective May  I.  IWJl.  the  reimburscincn;  rale 
for  schcKil  lunches  will  be  l',,  ceiiUs  per 
lunch.  We  h.nve  been  currently  recpf.Mn; 
5   cent* 

Tlus  Is  a  trenienfloviR  redui  tl  m.  n  t  !u- 
FederiU  aid  program,  aid  I  .m;  *.>n(lfrin»i 
why  this  has  taken  p''i'c  i^e:  re  Mip  end  ..i 
the  school  year  Out  budv''''s  '.i  .-re  set  i.ct 
Julv  The  Htate  iiii  .rms  us  tn.u  hcueml 
fund.s  have  not  be*n  Increased  to  meet  the 
li.irea«e   m   participation   this  yt-.i: 

Can  we  e)(j)ect  more  Fedrral  reimburse- 
ment next  year'  Will  yn;  d  ■  cierything  you 
can  to  make  Federal  fund->  .iv.iiiable  :.)r  tliis 
particular  program,  so  th.it  Wise  jiisin  I  ,yh 
and  (;lrl.s  and  the  public  sciioi.!-  can  c.-ntmue 
to  receive  the  siime  Federal  aid  allotment  f.ir 
lunches  that  thev  have  beer,  n-c  er.  iru'  m  the 
p.ist   years'* 

Sincerely. 

HfNHi    M     T.^LL. 

Suprnntfitdfni 


ONtX  ls.sAt.<  ..N   Pl    m  li     S<H.M<ls 

.^^hla'Xd.  Wii     March  29.  196 1 
Hon    AifXANDra  Wii.f  T. 
L'  S    Sf'iulor    .s<oi(i,'.    Ofluf  B.Udtng, 
W'a  ■>!  tngtoti    [)  C 

DiMl  Ms  Wii  t  Y  \S  f  hi\e  Just  rccel-.  e<l 
no'lce  that  th'>  :  fiinhursenif  nt  rate  appli- 
cable to  all  t  \  oe  .K  linches  with  nulk  s*-r\e<l 
on  and  after  .Ma'.  1  I'.tHl  will  be  reduceU 
from  6  to  I',,  ceiit.s  i**^  iui.ch  beiausf  .  :  t!ie 
l.ick  of  availability  of  Fed>r.i;  funds 

This  reduction  will  vi  rk  ,i  treint-ndous 
h.irdslup  on  nn>8t  sch"!  d.-.'fi  •.-  .is  th<- 
operating  budgets  tor  the  pr.'gr.un  \*tre 
hftsfd   on    the  5-ceiil   rate   o;    rfiinbn.'s«-n.in; 

We  hoj>e  that  you  vii;:  re.ilize  .md  ni.dtT- 
stand  th^  hardships  th.tf  vull  he  crcitfil  by 
this  cut  in  r>-iMibnrs,-inent  and  will  int.--  - 
duce  and  supix.r'  n»^ess.irv  leti^l.ition  t.) 
r.ilse  the  necfs.«.ir\  funds  '..  rt-s'  tt-  tfie  orig- 
in •.!  rate  of  reiinbiirsenient 

ITiank  yi>u   i    r    \  "ir  imk-uiI  consideration 
of  ihls  tm|K>rtani  in  ii  'et , 
Yours  \ery  truly 

I  ' .    N  M  t)   R     .■^  I  '    lO  S 

Dutru  !  S  '.  pr   i  -i  tr  -niro  t 


St\niet   Pttbi  tr  Schools. 

S!(iril>-i/    Wf     April  4.  t'>$l 
H  .n    .^i  FX^.sn^-R  Wtt  »  V 
[' .s-     Srnutf     Wa-'i:iiqt<,-:     DC 

DtAR  .Sf.NATf.R  We  have  bcf-n  Ir.formed  of 
".  'It  ;n  'lur  sc;-.  «.;  unch  refund  from  Scents 
'.<)  1  .  cenus  !  ir  'hf  tnonths  ot  May  and  June 
Our  sen  ».l  h  id^jft  like  others,  has  been  set 
up  on  .1  T-  '-nt  bails  This  drastic  cut  will 
mean  '.n  "ur  area,  as  in  the  State,  a  definite 
.uUied  burden  to  our  taxj)ayer  It  could 
even  mean  m  .sonn'  instances,  a  <liwontinu- 
.111.  e  .(f  the  schocd  lunch  program,  a  program 
th..'  h.i.s  l>ec'>me  a  very  vital  and  tif'ces,.  u". 
part  "I  our  educational  svstem.  Unquesti..r. 
.ii)i\  in.mv  .s'r.dfiits  get  their  only  real  bal- 
an,ced  me.il  at  'he  s'  h  oI  lunch.  I  am  certain 
that  you  re.ili.'e  t.iat  •*,*•  ,ir>'  reaching  th** 
s.ilur.it  i.  .n  {Kunt  n  pr.ip'-r'v  Mx  !  .r  -^  !,.«>; 
pur[>of*ef;  and  addi'i  >n.il  '.ixcs  ■*;;;  (frUi.iilv 
f  reate  hardshifxs  This  i.s  especially  so  in  ..iir 
present  econ  .mic  s.'Utition. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  urk;e  tlmt  %  .ti  wii; 
use  your  influence  to  see  T..it  t he  i>rU'inal 
aid  is  provided  for  our  school  lunch  progr.im 
<ind  that  It  m.iy  continue  cts  it  i.s  .it  present 
M.iy  I  assure  you  that  your  a.s-sis'.mce  will 
be  appreciated  by  s-h'>.,i  peoi  >■  und  ;>Hrer,ts 
m   this  State"* 

Very   tnily   your.s 

LiNOCLN    H     Halverso.n 

Supfr\'\tfndt"i  t 


I  M'  .:Nt  s    !■   V.  \     A  :)•   i    '<     DJ'>  I 
S»'nntor  At-rxANntR  Wu  f  y. 
St'natt'  Offiri-  l!u:ld  •''<:   Viu^';  i '.or  ..i    I)C 

At   present   4-cent    r'tc   ..;    reimbwr- t-meiit 
fund  win  he  exhausted   vkith   j)iivnient   ol   50 
]>ercent  of  March  school  luiiih  <  l.iiins       Need 
additional  ♦^.'VO.noo  to  pay  a!)   .linis  m  lull 
for  ynr. 

PM't    S     JoHNsToN 

Superintendrnt    Di}>n   tmntt  uf  Pu^ihc 
IrntrurtionM. 


DrNiru,  Cot  o  ,  April  5    1961 

.^'■iiaf'ir  %Tr.x»Nr.»R  W:ify 
U  .S"   St'iatr 
Wn<<tiingt'in.  D  C 

Y.  >u  have  the  support  of  all  of  us  wlio  are 
engaijfd  m  school  feeding  programs  m  your 
effort    to    obtain    addltloi.nl    fund-     ;    r    the 
national     8chf>fil      loiich      pr.  «r,iir.         Schools 
h  I'.  1^     'ii'il     despf^ra'rlv     hard     '.i     ke>'p     the 
ihi.'t;--   lor    luii'hes  at    a  minimum       If    tb.ey 
are  f  .r  •e<1  to  rai.se  the  charge  the  la-st  loupic 
of    months    bec.iuse    of    not    getting    Fed'-ral 
a.s.si.--riinc»-    inmiy    children    will    be    fori  ed    to 
drop     (>ut     I  if     '  h»>     program       Many     .s<hinil« 
li'W    are    tillable   t.i    meet    their   obiig.i'i    n    to 
finni'h  !rt'f  inc..  is  to  nee<ly  children 
t'HARi  rs  W   I^rii.rY 
C'lairrian.        Lrcjt^la'iir        Coni  t'i  if  fc- 
ATfirrtcan       S'hool      Food       Hen  icr 
A  'i.^ridf ''>n. 
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CHARLUrroN,  W  Va  ,  i4pri/  5,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet. 
U  S  Senate. 
Wiinhington.  D  C: 

Funds  available  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program  In  West  Virginia  will  provide 
P'ederal  reimbursement  this  year  at  the  rate 
of  c>nly  5  to  6  cents  per  Itmch.  Nineteen 
percent  of  totaJ  lunches  served  public-school 
children  during  month  of  February  1961 
were   free  or   at    reduced   price. 

FArrH  CHALMi3lS. 

School  Lunch  Program, 
Stntr  Drpartrnent  of  Education. 


Denver.  Colo     ,4pri!  ,5    1961. 
STin'or  .^i  rxANOFR  Willy. 
.s.  na.'or   Off\rr  HuUding 
IV  ii    hmgtort ,  D  C 

C'.  ;..rad  .  will  n.t  be  able  to  pay  March 
school  luncli  claims  m  full  m  spite  only  pay- 
ing :i'.i  cents  reimbursement  with  most 
prot«Mn  commodities  used  up  and  heavy 
ilcn-.arid  for  free  meals  in  some  areas  will 
m.ike  It  diffic  ult  for  schools  to  carry  on  unless 
additi..nal  I-e<leral  funds  appropriated.  We 
had  a  2,S  percent  lncrea.se  In  participation  in 
December 

Byron  W   HANsroRo. 
Coi'o'iK/o  CotM'tiisMO'icr  0/  fdiicafiort. 

Baltimore,  Md  .  i4pri/  5,  1961. 
Senator  ArrxANorR  Wn-rv, 
.Scnafor  /rom  the  State  oj  IVi.icon.sin, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washtngton,  D.C.: 

Lnsufflclent  funds  necessitated  reduction 
of  reimbursement  rate  for  type  A  school 
lunched  served  to  children  in  public  schools 
of  Maryland  from  4  cents  to  21-2  cents  effec- 
tive   April    1      1«61. 

Oecsce  A  Mtxks. 
i4vMvraTTf  state  Supervisor, 
School  Lunch  Program. 


Columbia.  S  C  ,  i4priJ  5    1961. 
Hon    Al  EXANDER  Wilfy, 
U  S   Senator. 
Senute  Office  Builduig.   Washington,  D.C.: 

Appreciate  effort  in  »e<urlng  supplemental 
schof>l  lunch  approprlatl.)n  Present  Federal 
funds  5  cents  reimbursement  for  school 
lunches  in  -South  CaroUiA  will  be  exhausted 
end  April. 

Kathlein  E  Gabtoh, 
Slate    Supervioor,   School    Lunch   Pro- 
gram,  State  D>efMrtment  of  Educa- 
tion, School  Lunch. 


LANsrNc,  M;ch  .  April  5.  1961. 
Hon    ALEXANDER  Wn.rY,       I 
Senate  Office  Building,       ' 
Wa.ihtngfon,  DC 

Re  supplemental  school  lunch  appropria- 
tion May  and  June  claims  In  Michigan  re- 
duced to  I  8  cents  per  lurch.  Total  amount 
neieded  for  100  percect  reimbursement, 
$280  000. 

Jamk  L.  Bokouch, 
C'urf  School  Lunch  Division, 
Drpa'-tnicnt  of  Public  Instruction. 

SPRiNCrULD    :li     >4pril  5.  1961. 
Hon   Alexandix  Wilet, 
Sriiafe  Office  Building.       \ 
Wa.shington.  DC: 

Happy  to  hear  that  3?ou  are  introducing 
bill  Thursday  for  supplemental  school  lunch 
appropriation.  Illinois  Will  be  out  of  funds 
by  June  1.  1961.  We  will  pay  no  June  claims. 
In  other  words,  we  will  be  out  of  funds  ccwn- 
pletely  by  June  1,  1961,  and  cannot  pay 
much  more  than  50  percent  of  May  claims. 
This  will  reduce  our  reimbursement  to  a  very 
small  figure  of  approximately  4  cents  per 
plate  lunch.  Help  here  Is  'irgently  needed. 
John  C.  DcLAxnucMTi, 
i>irf cfor.  School  Lunch  Division. 


PaoviDiNCE,  R  I  .  ;4prU  5,  1961. 
Seruitor  Alexander  Wiley. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Expect  school  lunch  funds  to  be  exhausted 
with  payment  of  May  claim  for  reimburse- 
ment in  Rhode  Island. 

Elizabeth  F.  Angell, 
Chief,  School  Lunch  Services. 


Tallahassee,  Fla     Ap'^d  5.  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Florida  needs  $150,000  supplemental  schocjl 
lunch  apportionment  to  meet  essential  needs 
remainder  this  school  year 

Thklma  G    Flangan, 
Suprrri.^or.  School  Lundi  Program 

.Salem.  Orfg     April  .'    1961 
Hon    ALEX\NDfR  Wurv. 
US  Senate. 
Wa.^hington.  D  C  : 

Supplemental  sch(;oI  luiiih  appropriation 
urgently  needed.  Current  reitnbursement 
rate  of  3.2  cents  all  time  low  with  10  percent 
increase  in  number  of  programs  and  9  p<'r- 
cent  Increase  In  number  of  meals  being 
served  this  year 

Laura  P.  Wells. 
Director.  Oregon  ScJiool  Lunih  Program 

BoisF.  Idaho    Ap'iJS    1961 
Senator  Alexander  R  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Pleased  that  you  will  introduce  supple- 
mental school  lunch  appropriations  bill  to- 
morrow. Our  present  uniform  rate  of  4  cents 
per  lunch  wUl  be  reduced  to  3  cents  on  May 
1.  If  Increase  in  participation  continues 
It  will  be  lower.  Hope  this  information  will 
assist  you. 
Good  luck. 

Cecii  F  Olson. 
Idaho  School  Lunch  Director. 


Hartford,  Conn     April  5   1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

Connecticut  allotment  school  lunch  funds 
for  1961  fiscal  $779,527.  About  $2,165,000 
needed  to  pay  full  reimbursement  at  9  cents 
for  10  months;  payment  of  036  per  meal  for 
April  and  May  will  liquidate  present  allot- 
ment; deficiency  appropriation  of  $430,686 
will  enable  9  cents  reimbursement  through 
June. 

Mrs  Edith  M.  Blakeley. 
Director.  Connecticut  State 

School  Lunch  Program 

St.  Paul  Minn  ,  ^p'-i7  ,s    1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
U.S.  Senate. 
W<ishington.  DC: 

Because  of  existing  deplorable  economic 
conditions  in  our  eight  northeastern  coun- 
ties, particularly  our  less  than  3 -cent  per 
lunch  reimbursement  rate  from  Federal 
funds  and  remote  possibility  any  help  from 
additional  surplus  Federal  commodities  bal- 
ance this  school  year  Minnesota  is  definitely 
Interested   In   your   school   lunch   deficiency 

bill. 

A.  R.  Taylor, 
Director,    Community    School    Lunch 
Section,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 


Atlanta,  Ga     i4pn;  5.  1961. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

G«OTgia  school  lunch  funds  will  be  ex- 
hausted after  April.  Need  funds  to  pay  May 
•chool  lunch  reimbursement.    Average  rate 


now  Is  3  7  cent  need  for  free  lunches  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

ELEANOR  PKYOB, 

state  Supervisor, 
School  Lunch  Program. 

Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  April  5,  1961. 
benator  Alexander  Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Supplemental  school  lunch  appropriation 
is  seriously  needed  in  Arkansas;  unable  to 
pay  May  claims  m  full.  Two  programs  closed 
March  30  due  to  low  reimbursement  rate. 
Three-meal  load  increasing  daily  becau.sc  of 
un.on-i))loymeiu, 

Rlth  Powell, 
Di'-cctor   School  Lunch  Program, 

Stctc  Department   of  Education 


Frankfort.   Ky     i4pr]i  5,   1961 
Senator  .Ai.fx^nder   Wiley. 
U.S.   Senate. 
Wasli.7igtoii.  DC. 

Kentucky  lunch  funds  will  be  exhausted 
April  13.  1961.  E.stimate  $230,000  needed  t(j 
c  implete   fi.sca!   year. 

C.  E.  Bevins, 
Director.    Diiision    of    School    Lunch. 
Bureau     of     Instruction,     Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Edu/:ation. 


Madlson.   Wis..   April   5.   1961 
Hon    Alexander  Wiley, 
L.S.   Senate, 
Wa-'^hnigton.  DC: 

Am   grateful   for   your    action   introducing 
bin  for  additional  school  lunch  funds.     Wis- 
consin will  need  $150,000  to  pay  6  cents  per 
I'.nch  for  tlie  remainder  of  thlt  school  year, 
Gordon  W,  Gtjnderson 


Montgomery.  Ala.,  ,4pril  5.  1961 
Hon.   Alexander  Wu.ey, 
Senator    State  of  Wisconsin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC  : 

Will  need  approximately  $500,000  to  pay 
5  cents  per  lunch  In  Alabama  schools  for  the 
year  1960-61.  This  estimate  baised  on  7.8 
percent  increase  as  indicated  by  program 
comparison  through  November  1959  and  1960. 
Payment  for  1959-60  averaged  4.8  cent-s  per 
lunch. 

Roy  T.  Alverson, 

State  Superi'isor, 
School  Lunch   Programs  for  Alabama. 


Concord.  N.H.,  AprfJ  5,  1961. 
Senator   Alexander    Wiley, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   DC: 

Legislative  chairman  of  American  School 
Food  Service  Association  requests  we  submit 
you  our  evidence  for  supplemental  school 
lunch  appropriation. 

New  Hampshire  will  relmbtirse  5  cents 
per  meal  on  school  lunch  program  through 
April.  All  May  claims  will  be  prorated — 
estimated  reimbursement  will  be  2  cents. 
No  reimbursement   for  June. 

Ruth  M.  Cuttib, 
New  HaJupshire  State  Director, 

School  Lunch  Program. 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  April  5,  1961. 
Senator   Alexander    Wiley, 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Encourage  supplemental  school  lunch  ap- 
propriation.    Nebraska  reduced  rate  2  cents 
this  year  resulting  In  hardship  most  schools. 
Allen  A.  Elliott, 
Director,  School  Lunch  Program. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  April  5,  1961. 
Senator  Alexander   Wiley, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

New  Mexico  cut  school  lunch  reimburse- 
ments drastically  at  beginning  of  fiscal  year. 
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This  wa«  neK-essary  due  to  decrens*  In  appro- 
priation .us  result  of  per  capiU  Incoma  rUe 
111  New  Mexico  There  has  been  a  15-percent 
incrciBe  In  participation  this  year.  Schools 
have  l)een  notlfled  that  beginning  April  1. 
reimbursements  will  again  be  reduced  This 
ts  a  h.irdshlp  on  all  programs  and  It  me.-ins 
that  a  number  of  schools  are  discontinuing 
their  programs  fnr  the  balance  of  this  vear 
Addit.jnai  reimbursement  at  this  time 
would  be  of  Kreat  help 

Tom   Wilfy 
Supenntendrut  of  Pnbhr  Instructinrt 

BisM^RfK    N   Dak     Apr'!  i     l'"^i 
Sena'iir    A:^.x^NI)^;R    Wiiky. 
Senat''  Ufi'-e  Huild-'P. 
Wa.'ihington     DC 

Relmburiement  rate  type  A  Iviirh  m  Ncrth 
DalcotH  wus  \  cent",  fnr  meal  with  niillc  r\nd 
2  cents  for  m^-dl  without  milk  first  5  months 
nf  scr.ool  vear  Rate  reduced  to  3  cent-;  ami 
1  cent  for  reniainc'or  of  school  year  K\p'>r' 
U)  pay  reimbursenif-i.'  at  retlMCcd  r<-c  for 
remainder  of  school  year  Present  rc.m- 
hursement  rate  so  low  as  to  be  almost  mr-an- 
in«;le.-^  Would  urge  supplemental  appro- 
prlation 

Ethfl  Heisino 
Director   ."itate  ScHool  Lunch  Progra-i 

Drpartrrie-it  of  Publ-.r  I nitruvCto-i. 

Salt  Lakk  Ctty.  Utati    Apnl  3    1961. 
Senator    AiFXANDta    Wiley, 
U  S   Senatf, 
Wa.-!hington,    D  C  ■ 

Utah  share  of  Federal  school  lunrh  funds 
now  3  2  cents  per  meal.  Percent  funds  at 
6  cents  would  have  been  exhausted  >  ;. 
Janii.Try  M    1961 

Rodney   A    Asiiby 

State  Director. 
Utah  School  Lunch  Pri>gra"i. 

rv  vtt.  Dbl  .  April  5.  1961 
Senator  Alexnnder  Wilbt. 
US    Senate  Building, 
Wa^h  mgton.  D  C 

A  supplemental  school  lunch  appr  iprla- 
tion  Is  Imperative  for  the  good  operation  of  a 
lunch  program  in  Delaware  since  our  reim- 
bursement rate  now  ts  3  cents  for  a  tyi^*  A 
lunch  while  we  get  4  cents  for  half  pint  miik 
Anythinij  you  can  do  will  be  preatly  apprf-i- 
ated. 

Martha  Bonarp. 
5'a.'-'  Di'-ector.  School  Lunch 

Olympia,  Wash  .  April  j.  1961. 
Senao)r  Aijtxan^der  Wilzy. 

S'-na'e  Ofire  Bu'.ld.ng, 
Wa.ihingtun,  DC  . 

April    rate    of    reimbursenient    reduced    b>^ 
percent   additional    reductions   for   Mav    and 
June    unless    supplementai    funds    receivt-d 
Louis  BsuNO, 
SMre  Superintendent  o/ 

Public  Instru    tiD'i 

Jkherson  City,  Mn     Apri!  5    I<*'<1 

Ho!\      AXEX.AJ^DEll    Wri.ET. 

S'-natr  O^T  Bntldmg, 
Wa*^•iTfgtov.  D  C 

Greatly  encouraged  your  action  or.  sup- 
plemental funds  for  school  lunch  prokjram 
NlLAsoun  received  allocation  •116,000  less  than 
List  year  Participation  by  children  In- 
creased 7  percent.  Reimbursement  reduced 
to  4  cents  all  year  Funds  will  become  ex- 
hausted with  payment  approximately  90 
{>erc<!nt  March  claims.  Free  lunch  requests 
on  lucrease  many  areas  because  of  unem- 
ployiTient.  Would  need  additional  $500,000 
to  c<'ntinue  present  reduced  rate  throughout 
remainder  this  school  year.  8enaU)r  Sym- 
iNGT  )N  Informed  on  Missouri  situation. 

Best  wishes. 

Earl  M.  Lanckop, 
Director.  School  Lunch  Section. 
State  Dep€trtinent  of  EducatioJi. 


PlFRRB.  -!    D^K      April  S    1961 
Hon    Alexander  Waxi 
US    Senator,   W.^c'itism. 
S'-nate  O'ficc  Buildf.g 
Washington    D  C 

Federal  allocaUon  for  &.u'!i  Dakota  school 
l.;i;ch  w.is  rf>d;' ed  MIM4  present  school 
•• -M.--  With  lncreaii<'d  p  ir' iclp.ition  this 
lurced  2-cei.t  reimbursement  reduction 
Jan.uirv  1  1961  W.iuld  have  required  ab«nU 
$35,000  above  tins  yt- ir  s  allocation  to  hold 
last  years  rate 

Pail  M   Maschalk. 
Director.  School  Lunch  Division. 
D^'partment  o/  Public  In^itruction.t 

Gaik-Ettrick  ;-5CMool  Dismrr 

GoJf  W'l./r.  Wi«     Apr.i  4    19C1. 
The  Honor.ible  Ai.ctAVDKR  Wilct, 

r  .S'    Senate. 
Wa.yhington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir  I  have  been  U'ltlfled  by  O  >rdon 
W  Ounderson.  direct  >r  of  6chi>.>l  lunch  pro- 
t;ram3  for  the  Dep.irtmcnt  of  Public  In- 
stiuction  of  the  Stale  of  Wlscoiwin.  that 
etlective  May  1.  1961  '.he  reimbursement  rate 
for  type  A  lunches  w.ll  be  reduced  from  5  to 
1  ■  2  cents  per  meal 

I  am  sure  you  realize  the  hardships  that 
this  reduction  wiU  h.ive  on  many  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  N,\ti>)n  Our  s»-hiX)l 
budgets  are  established  during  the  month  of 
July  and  are  C'soly  rel.ited  to  expenditures 
and  receipii!  wh.c  i  are  anticipated  A 
sudden  reduction  of  hot  lunch  receipus  will 
force  many  sch'-Xfls  either  to  discontinue 
their  hot  lunch  prf>g.'-am.s  or  raise  the  cost  to 
the  students.  In  tiie  Utttr  c.ise  many  »'u- 
deiiLs  v>f  fanuUea  ui.cnipl.jyed  wi.l  be  faced 
'*.th  .lUdltioiial  hardships. 

I  am  requesting  lliat,  you  do  .ill  in  yoxir 
power  to  get  adduiuoal  aids  for  the  current 
ye.ir. 

Sincerely, 

Vermont  Johnson. 
Superintendent  of  Schooh 


drastic  cut  In  reimbursement  rates  would 
not  be  necessary  I  could  understand  cut- 
ting It  a  cent  or  P^  cents,  but  I  think,  vom 
will  ha-,  e  to  a^^rec  that  3'.^  cents  per  meal 
in  an  operation  such  as  this,  which  Is  cei  - 
talnly  iK>t  of  a  proMtmaklng  type.  Is  going 
to  -ause  hardsliips  .it  the  local  level  If  uiu- 
would  k!.  'W  this  were  to  take  place  a  year 
ahead  so  tiiM".  we  could  make  adjustments  In 
our  butlgel  it  *!■  ild  not  be  nearly  as  hard 
t.i  ...ih- '.i:.' i.ile  to  b<jardi>  i  .'  «-du  ation  and 
lucal    coininunllles 

It  would  sc»  in  t<i  me  tl-.i'  >  arc  slinild  he 
taken  in  the  future  in  the  inethiKls  used  for 
determlnlr.g  the  rate  at  which  funds  are 
being  expended  so  that  something  of  this 
type  does  not  hrvppen  ng  i!n  Thank  you 
Slncf  r^ly  y  >Mr«( 

Neal  J   Feli  rath, 

Siiperir,f  indent 


.\iGtsTA  OiMMov  Schools.  Dis- 
TRUT  No.  1.  Joint,  Kav  Cuairk 
Covnty.  Wis., 

Augufta.  Wis  .  April  4   t9SI 

Tl..'  Honorable  Alexanoir  Wh*.y. 
V  .s"   .Senate. 

W  .!:•  I  ■  fg'orl.  P  C 

1';  *R  SENAroR  Wii  •^T  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
ie'ter  d-\te<l  Ma.'ch  :<;8  from  the  dep.irtinent 
'>[  public  instruction.  scho«'l  lun.  h  division. 
M.Klison.  Wis  .  stating  Uiat  the  reimburse- 
ment rate  applicable  to  ail  type  A  lunches 
with  ml!k  ■"T- ed  afer  M.iy  1.  1061  will  be 
relrr^bursed  at  the  n'e  of  I'i  cents  per  meal 
This  Is  a  drop  of  3'~j  cents  per  med  I-^r  the 
rate  of  relinbursrment. 

To  Say  the  Ir  u-.t,  this  was  not  a  ple.isant 
surprise.  Tlie  reast.n  given  In  this  letter 
for  this  drastic  cut  in  reimbursement  rates 
ts  that  the  rate  of  Incrcise  In  participation 
this  year  over  previous  years  has  doubled 
and  th.1t  Federal  funds  made  available  for 
the  program  for  this  period  have  not  In- 
rren.sed  I  Will  accept  the  two  reasons  given 
withiut  question  1  will  not,  however,  ac- 
cept the  short  notice  given  as  to  such  a 
derrease  In  the  .amount  of  reimbursement 
we  wlV.  be  recri-  !ng 

It  would  '"'^m  tc  me  thnt  an  organl7a- 
tion  .^uch  as  o'lr  Federal  Government,  con- 
sidering tlie  numbe.-  of  employees  they  see 
fit  to  hire,  should  l  ave  realized  before  this 
date  that  a  cut  in  the  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment would  be  forthcoming  and  that  th'>6e 
r.r  us  on  t.he  local  level  in  charpe  of  this 
.ic'ivl'y  (ci'd  hive  b""!!  notified  v,,niewhat 
earlier.  We  at  lea.''  then  would  li.ive  been 
able  to  do  a  little  f.iture  planning  with  re- 
gard to  the  financing  of  rcir  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  also  like  to  seriously  re<-on:nic::rl 
that  you  Investigate  every  po«.sibility  witn 
regard  to  fLndlng  avillable  funds  so  that  this 


Joint   .S«.  HOol   DiiTRU-T   No     1. 
ll\uk    t^irth      Wm  .   April   4,    l'J61 
Senau>r  ALkXANUER  Woxy. 
US    Senate. 
U   1    hir.glon.    D  C 

UcAR  i>cNATo«  WiLCY  As  the  HdminibUnt- 
Uir  of  one  of  Wise  <nsl!i  s  many  small  school 
dl.<trlot8.  I  apji^al  to  you  f-r  help  E\er 
Mnce  I  rtceU<Hi  m-tlce  of  the  reduced  in- 
come fruni  Fe<leral  funds  for  the  operation 
of  our  hot  1  ii.cli  pr'-trurn  durln^'  M.iy  m  d 
June  I  have  been  In  a  quandary 

The  lo!.%  of  rcimh'irsement  fr^m  5  rr:i's 
per  me:<l  to  I'i  cent.s  wU!  me.m  quite  a  los.s 
to  the  district  this  year  It  Is  Just  naturnl 
that  It  upsets  the  »hf)le  budir^t  that  we 
hf^ve  ^et  up  *!iere  tnx  funds  have  been  col- 
lected  r.rd    nlre.ndy   RlV^^'e^l 

I  know  thnt  you  are  aware  of  the  flight 
recession  in  emi>loyment  Tliis  factor  ftl«o 
carries  over  ti  this  lunch  pri>»?ram  where 
the  8ch<x)l  district  pays  for  reduced  and 
free  lunches  for  underprivileged   children 

I  aj.aln  a(>pe:il  to  you  to  di  everything  In 
your  iKJwer  t<>  help  get  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  tl^e  rem.ili.der  f  th" 
s'-liiK'l  year 

Sincerely. 

Ki..*.Nf  ill     E      HllMLE. 

iiupert  i.sing   Piiricipul 

.M\.Ni;'-'Wor,    Wi-^      Ap'ill.    I '>6 ! 
Hon    AirxANJER  Wiley. 
L'  .S     .Senator 
Washington     P  r 

r>TAR  HtN\TOR  WnrY  ~n^\n  letter  is  writ- 
ten to  y.ju  re/.irdlne  a  notice  which  we 
have  Just  recer.ed  Indica'in^'  that  the  funds 
for  the  8Ch(.x>l  lunch  program  in  Wlsc'iisln 
are  about  to  be  exhaunled  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  lncreaj>e  tJie  rales 
which  we  charge  our  pvi;nls  for  tiielr  lunches 
for  the  remainder  of  liie  si  ho«jl  ttnn 

ThU  la  a  most  disturbing  bituulli'  i  be- 
cause, ab  you  can  imaKUie,  there  will  l>«  .i 
coixsldetable  amount  uf  readjUhinient  and 
at  the  present  time,  with  many  f.millie.s  Umv - 
Im:;  a  struKgle  after  haviHi;  been  unenipl  -yed 
f  >r  some  time.  I  fear  that  the  girls  and  bo\s 
will  not  be  able  to  av.iil  themselves  of  tlie 
hot  lunches  which  they  have  had  previously 
It  Is  unfair  fwr  us  to  .•..«-,ume  that  the  board 
of  education  will  take  up  the  slack,  ru.d  for 
us  to  raise  the  price  of  the  lunches  ,it  ttiis 
time  of  year  would  undoubt«<lly  cause  some 
of  our  ci-'ks  t'l  !)e  'i.r.cAii  out  of  work  a.; 
well  as  the  children  beln.:;  deprived  of  their 
hot  lunch  proRram  No  doubt  when  the 
appropriation  was  -^et.  it  w.us  thought  Uiaf 
It  would  be  sulRcient  to  .  .irry  the  pr<-.grani 
ihroUKh    the  .scho<.)l   term 

I  wish  t.  uri^e  emerirency  legl.-'.pti'  n  which 
will  pernir  us  to  continue  with  our  hot 
lunch  progrsun 

Sincerely  yours 

ANG(   S     B      RoIHWtll 

.'<npertntendent.        itn'r,t"WO<~,        Wi3., 
Pu^>/lC    SchnoLt. 
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Oreen  Bat.  Wis    i4prii  4,  1961. 
Hon    Alexander  Wiley, 
.Scfuife  OlTicc  Building,        i 
Wa'<liington.  DC 

Dr.AR  Senator  Wu.ey  ;  W?  have  Just  re- 
ceived notice  that  because  of  the  exhaustion 
of  the  schi,<)l  lunch  funds,  there  will  be  a  de- 
crease m  the  rcimbursen.  ent  to  us  for 
lunches  served  during  May  and  June.  This 
will  mean  an  un.mtlcipated  expense  to  us  of 
■ipproxim.itely  $1.(KK).  which  must  eventually 
g,)  directlv  on  the  tax  roll  here. 

.At  this  lime,  when  ecoi.omlc  conditions 
make  the  lontlnuance  ol  the  lunch  program 
impirlaiit  It  many  indlvld  lals,  I  hope  that 
yiiu  will  use  your  efforts  t<p  attempt  to  get 
supplement. iry  ap[)roprl.itlons  to  cover  this 
amount  I'T  the  balance  of  the  year. 
.Sincerely. 

John  F   David, 
.si.;>,  MI   :ng      Principal.     Preble-Hum- 
tu'ldt-Brllriur  School  District  So.  1. 

CfNIRM     Hll.H   .S<   HCKjL. 

,I(  INT  District  No    1, 

Kenosha  Cointy. 
Sdlem,  U'l     ,  April  4.  1961 
Senator  Ai  rxANiifR  Wilky, 
Sru-  Senate  Dticr  Building. 
U'a  »'i  I  'igfon    D  C 

Dlar  .srNAioR  WiiEY  Speaking  in  behalf 
of  our  board  of  educatlor..  we  were  quite 
shocked  to  be  informed  o:  the  drastic  re- 
ductlMii  in  Federal  aids  ft  r  our  hot  lunch 
progr.iin  Permit  us  U>  say  that  this  ap- 
proxim.ites  a  65-percent  reduction  which 
will  be  leli  !-e\ereIy  and  directly  by  the  school 
children  and  parents  Likewise,  the  short- 
age r>'r  t!u  month  of  Ma'-  will  be  felt  se- 
verely and  directly  by  the  students  and  par- 
ents in  our  district 

May  we  a.sk  that  you  tak'  Immediate  steps 
to  .seek  additional  funds  tc  cover  the  month 
of  May'  It  Is  further  he  p>ed  that  Federal 
funds  will  be  provided  f(T  the  hot  lunch 
program   by  September   1. 

Like  m.inv  other  schools    we  object  to  this 
dr.i.stic  and  sudden  reduction. 
.Sincerely  yours. 

AH    Erickson. 

Principal. 

Priii  II    S<  Hooi  .s  or  THE 

District  oi-  Colombia. 
Wa^'.mgtt^n.  D  C  .  April  5,  1961. 
H  in    .Ai  f  xander  Wiley 
Old  Sriiatr  nfficr  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

My  Dfar  Mr  Wilty  Relerence  Is  made  to 
the  supiilemenuu  school  lunch  appropriation 
bill  The  department  of  food  services,  the 
St,»te  agency  for  administering  the  program 
In  the  District  of  Columbln  will  need  at  least 
$20,000  additional  school  lunch  funds  to 
carry  our  program  for  thr  same  periods  as 
last  year  This  is  the  minimum  we  feel  we 
will  need 

TliHiik  you  (or  your  help 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ai  FTTA  E    Swingle. 
Director.  Dt  partment  c/  Food  Services. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  RICHARD  E. 
BYRD  ANTARCTIC  COMMISSION 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appiopriate  reference  a  bill  to 
e.stabli.sh  a  Richard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic 
Commi.s.sion.  * 

The  Great  White  Continent  offers 
preat  unexplored  opportunities  to  serve 
humanity. 

Thi.s  would  include  programs  in 
science,  commerce,  communications, 
weather  reporting,  and  other  fields. 

In  1960,  the  United  States  signed  and 
ratified  a  12-nation  tre.ity.  The  objec- 
tive i.s  to  attempt  to  first  guard  against 
exploitation  of  the  continent  for  military 
purposes  and  second  to  encourage  greater 


cooperation  among  the  member  nations 
in  utilization  of  the  potentials  of  the 
pKJlar  region — equal  in  size  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  scientific,  technological  a^e — 
more  closely  meshing  the  interests  of 
all  nations — the  United  States  has  a  vital 
interest  in  the  development  of  Antarc- 
tica. 

Unfortunately.  U.S.  activities  until 
now,  have  been  scattered,  .suffered  from 
lack  of  coordination,  and  generally  lack 
a  centrally  respon.^ibl"  body  to  create 
and  execute  policies.  For  example,  ap- 
proximately 14  agencies  have  partici- 
pated in  or  expressed  interest  m  research 
programs. 

I  am  proposing  the  establishment  of 
an  Antarctic  Commi.ssion  to  fill  this 
vacuum.  If  established,  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Commission  would  include  the 
following : 

The  design  and  execution  of  effective 
programs  to  serve  U.S.  interests. 

Correlation  of  scatter..'d  activities. 

Maintaining  a  depository  of  informa- 
tion relating  to  Antarctica. 

Conduct  of  field  and  laboratory  stud- 
ies to  further  knowledge  in  science, 
commerce,  weather  reporting,  commu- 
nications, and  other  areas  of  potential 
significance. 

Publish  scientific,  technical,  historical, 
or  other  information  relating  to  progress 
in  our  exploratory  program. 

Approve  plans  for  and  provide  guid- 
ance for  Antarctic  expeditions  conducted 
or  supported  by  other  a:;cncies.  and  other 
purposes. 

The  establishment  of  this  agency- 
proposed  as  the  Richard  E,  Byrd  Ant- 
arctic Commission— would  .serve,  first,  to 
create  more  effective  policies  relating 
to  Antarctica;  second,  protect  U.S.  in- 
terests; and  third,  design  more  effective 
programs  for  utilization  of  the  potentials 
of  the  area  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  humanity. 

Until  now,  the  Great  White  Continent 
has  been  wTapped  in  a  veil  of  mystery. 
For  the  most  part,  Antarctica  has  been 
a  little-known  frozen  ice  cap  in  a  far- 
distant  polar  region. 

Scientific  exploration,  however,  pro- 
vides new  evidence  that  the  continent 
offers  a  real  potential  for  serving  the 
world  in  science,  commerce,  communica- 
tion, weather  reporting,  and  other  fields. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1960,  Lau- 
rence C.  Eklund,  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
wrote  an  outstanding  series  of  articles 
on  Antarctica.  Joining  the  expedition- 
ary forces  at  the  South  Pole,  he  cre- 
ated— in  my  judgment — one  of  the  most 
interesting,  informative,  and  valuable 
series  of  articles  yet  produced  on  a 
heretofore  little-known  topic.  Accom- 
plished under  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions, these  articles,  I  believe,  deserve  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  As  well,  they 
merit  high  recognition  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing reporting  jobs  of  1960. 

Presenting  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
Great  White  Continent — as  well  as  the 
human  side  of  our  endeavors  to  conquer 
the  frozen  region,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  bill,  followed  by  a 
ntunber  of  the  articles  by  Mr.  Eklund, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 


so  that  fellow  Senators  who  wish  to  do 
so  may  join  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  bill  iS.  15161  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuity and  support  of  study,  research, 
and  development  of  programs  for  peace- 
ful uses  in  science,  commerce,  and  other 
activities  related  to  Antarctica,  which 
shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to. 
gathering,  evaluating,  correlating,  and 
dispersin.;:;  of  information  and  knowledge 
obtained  from  exploration,  research,  and 
other  mediums  relating  to  weather,  com- 
munications, travel,  and  other  areas  of 
information :  also  to  coordinate  Antarctic 
activities  among  those  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  private  institu- 
tions interested  in  or  concerned  directly 
with  the  promotion,  advancement,  in- 
crease, and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
Antarctic;  and  to  direct  and  administer 
U.S.  Antarctic  programs  in  the  national 
interest,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Rcprcscjitaiucs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Richard  E.  Byrd 
Antarctic   Commission  Act  of    1959". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec    2    When  used  in  this  Act; 

(1)     'Commission"   means  the   Richard    E 
Byrd     Antarctic    Commission. 

(2 1  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Commission. 

(3)  "Board"  means  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

i4)  "Commi.ssioned  oCBcer"  means  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  Stat<?s, 

THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  There  is  established  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  the  Richard 
E.  Byrd  Antarctic  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  a  Director,  two 
Deputy  Directors,  and  a  Board  of  Governors. 

FL'NCnONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

.Sfc.  4.  Tlie  Commission  shall — 

(1)  maintain  a  depository  of  information 
relating  to  the  Antarctic  including:  (A)  all 
records  of  the  Commission,  (B)  originals 
or  copies  of  records  within  the  executive 
branch  relating  to  the  Antarctic,  (C)  books, 
pamplilets,  {periodicals,  and  articles  dealing 
with  the  Antarctic,  and  (D)  such  other  in- 
formation as  t'le  Commission  considers  de- 
sirable; 

(2 1  conduct  such  field  and  laboratory 
studios  and  ev.'^luations  as  it  considers  ad- 
visable to  further  the  knowledge  of  the 
Antarctic  in  science,  commerce,  and  related 
activiiies.  which  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  gathering,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
persing of  information  and  knowledge  ob- 
tained from  exploration,  research  and  other 
mediums,  relating  to  weather,  communica- 
tions, travel,  and  other  areas  of  informa- 
tion; 

(3)  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publication 
of  scientific,  technical,  historical,  and  gen- 
eral information  so  as  to  further  the  dis- 
semination of  information  about  the  Antarc- 
tic, when  the  dissemination  is  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  national  security  and 
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the  public  Interest  (publication  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  section  87  of  the  Act 
of  January  12,  1895  (ch.  23.  28  Stat  622 1 , 
and  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919 
«ch.  99.  40  Stat    1270;  44  U8.C.  Ill)  ) ; 

(4i  with  the  concurrence  and  approval 
of  the  Board,  perform,  at  the  request  of  the 
head  of  any  executive  agency,  specific  re- 
senrch.  Investigation,  or  experimentation  In 
connection  with  matters  relating  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  or  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States: 

(5)  approve  the  pU-.ns  for  and  supers  :se 
Antnrctio  operations  or  expeditions  con- 
ducted by  or  supptjrted  by.  other  agencies  if 
the  I  nited  States  except  for  operations  or 
exp.-aitlons  or  parts  thereof  which  are  miU- 
t.try  in  character. 

(6'  assist  private  Antarctic  expeditions  or 
reseu.-ch  programs  when  such  assist. mce  Is 
in    tte   best    interests  of   the  United   States: 

(7i  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vo'- 
untary  and  uncompensated,  personnel  and 
provide  transportation  and  subsistence  a? 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  .Act  of  August 
2.  1948  (ch.  744.  60  Stat.  808 1 .  as  amended 
(5  use  73b- 2i,  for  persons  serving  with- 
out compensation,  ar^d 

(8  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  lo.m  or 
gift  and  hold  or  dispose  of  by  sale,  lea.se  c 
loan  real  or  personal  property  necessarv 
for,  c/r  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity under  this  Act; 

(9 1  receive  and  use  funds  donated  to  tlie 
Canimission  If  such  funds  are  donated  with- 
i,ut  restriction  other  than  that  they  be  u.se.1 
to  carry  out  the  general  purposes  cf  ihi; 
Art; 

ilOi  report  to  the  President  before  Sep- 
tember 16  uf  each  year,  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate. The  report  siiall  Include  the  rei-im- 
mendatlon  of   the   Board. 

THE    DIRECTOR     OF    THE    COMMIS.SIdn 

Sec  5  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  period  of  six 
years  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  prescribed 
in  section  107(a)  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Fay  Act.  1956  (70  Stat.).  He  may  be  a  per- 
son appointed  from  civilian  life  or  a  r>im- 
missloned  ofTlcer  in  an  active  or  retir«'d 
status. 

(  b  I  The  Director  shall — 

I  1  (    manage  the  affairs  of  the  Comml'^lon; 

l2i  issue  such  regulations  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensatu  n  of 
such  fjersonnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  c.irry 
out  this  Act;   and 

(4  I  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guvrrnors 
ex  officio. 

(ci  The  appointments  made  and  the  com- 
pensation fixed  shall  be  In  accordance  wiMi 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and  the  regu- 
l.Ttif>ns  of  the  Civil  Service  Comml.s.sion 
However  the  Director  may  employ  such  tech- 
nical ind  professional  personnel,  and  fix  their 
compensation,  as  he  considers  necessary. 
without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  or  tht  regulations  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Director  may  termlmte 
tiie  employment  of  any  officers  or  employees. 
except  the  Deputy  Directors,  whenever  he 
cor.slders  that  termination  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
no  person  In  the  classified  service  may  be 
removed  of  suspended  without  pay  unless  It 
n  accomplished  under  the  Act  of  August  24. 
iai>  (ch  389,  37  Stat.  555 1 .  as  amended 
(5  U  S  C    652  1  . 

DEPVTY     DIRECTORS 

Sec  6  la)  The  Deputy  Directors  sliaU  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
,'idvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  prescribe 

( b  1  The  Deputy  Enrectors  may  be  appointed 
from  civilian  life  or  may  be  commls.si.ined 
offlcers  in  an  active  or  retired  status.     H  w- 


ever.  if  the  Director  Is  apjxjintcd  from  t  ivUi.in 
life,  only  one  Deputy  Director  ni.iy  be  a  com- 
missioned officer.  If  the  Director  Is  a  com- 
missioned officer,  both  Deputy  Directors 
shall  be  appointed  fnrn  civilian  life 

I  !  I    The    Deputy    Directors    shall    be    paid 
S  a  ye.ir 

MiinsRV     sr.\Ti  s     cy     dirh  roR     ^ND     DrriTY 

DIRf      n  >RS 

Sec.  7  oil  When  a  commissioned  officer 
Is  appointed  is  Director  or  Depiity  Director 
he  IS  not  subject  to  miUt.iry  authority  and 
miy  not  exfrci.se  command  over  any  mem- 
bers of  the  Armf^d  Forces  of  the  Uiiittd 
Suites  except  as  the  Presiilent  may  prescribe. 

\bi  The  appointment  of  i  ct.mmissioned 
ofUcer  as  Director  or  Deputy  Director  does 
not  affect  his  status  or  rank  or  the  p.ty  and 
allowances  Incid'^nt  to  his  status  or  rank 
He  13  entltle'1  to  rocrlve  the  pay  and  allow- 
ancs  pi'  \\>'.'-  to  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
leng'h  of  -servicf  for  whlcli  the  appropriate 
tlep  irtineiit  shall  be  relmburi.ed  from  any 
funds  a'.Mil.ible  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  C ommissiun.  He  Is  a'so  entitled  to  be 
paid  by  the  Commission  the  amount  by 
which  the  compensation  provided  for  the 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  exceeds  his  an- 
r.u    1   military  pay  and  allowances, 

ro\RD    OF    GOVERNORS 

Sfc  H  .  The  P.oitrd — consisting  of  eleven 
members-- sh. ill  he  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  wi'h  tlie  advice  and  con.sent  of 
the  Senate  The  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
Fre.siclent  of  the  N.itional  Academy  of 
.'-i.iences:  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Found. itlon;  Secret. iry  of  Defense,  Secret  iry 
of  State;  Sccret.\ry  >l  Interior,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  th.-ir  designees,  plus  four  se- 
lected from  cU  11  life  who  are  eminently 
quiilified  In  their  professi<ms  so  as  to  pro- 
vide in  addition  tf)  Federal  admlnistra'lon. 
a  bro.id  field  of  k.'nwipd^c  and  experience 
which  will  proprrl;,  relate  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  to  the  nation.U  welfare 

ibi  The  menilKT .  ot  tl-.e  B..<iird.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  President  cf  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  .S.-lerx^es  Director  of  the  N.vtlonal 
Scli'iifp  Foundation.  ."Secret. <ry  of  Defense; 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Interior; 
Sccret.^ry  of  Commerce,  or  their  designees. 
sh;»!l  be  appointed  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
exr-ept  that,  tli  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  CR~curiing  befuro  the  cxpir;i- 
tlon  of  the  term  of  his  prederes.^or  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  rematnri»»r  of  the  term. 
i2i  the  term  of  oftice  of  the  m'^mbers  tlrRt 
t;iking  office  after  the  date  of  enacmeiit  of 
this  .\ct  sh  ill  expre.  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  lime  of  appointment,  one 
ut  the  end  of  two  years,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
and  I  :i  1  a  member  may  be  r'^appolnt^'d  to  the 
Board  for  not  more  than  one  additional 
term  and  i4i  the  members  of  the  Board  wl-.o 
are  C.blnet  m.emh-^rs  shall  be  m.embers  (  f 
that  Bo.ird  during  'lie  tenure  of  office  as 
C.ibinet   nifnitx^rs 

(Ci  Mrnibers  of  I  lie  Board  shall  l)e  paid  at 
the  r.ite  of  $,",0  per  day  — for  each  d.iy — ex- 
cept mem.hers  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
dunrg  their  services  us  members  of  the 
Board  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
as  authorised  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of 
Augu.st  :'..  l'M6  (Ch  744.  60  Stat  808 1  .  as 
,inu'nde<l    o5  USC    73b-2), 

t  d  I    The  Board  shall — 

(  1  I  meet  annually  on  the  first  Monday  In 
November  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Chairman  determnies; 

(2i  elect  a  Ch.ilrmim  and  Vne  Ch,iirni.ui, 
,it  the  regular  an;.ual  meeting,  to  serve  for 
the  following  ye;ir 

Ci )  review  and  as.'>ebs  the  research  and  ex- 
ploration activities  relating  to  the  Antarctic; 
and 

(4 1  make  sui  h  recom.mendations  to  the 
Commission  as  they  consider  appropriate  f  >r 
the  advancement  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  Antarctic. 


Rr  sr.^RC  H     Cr.NTCHS 
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Sec     9 

A(.  t  there  shall  be  esMbllshed  a  minimum  of 
live,  and  not  more  than  eight,  research  cen- 
ters at  academic  and  or  research  Institution.s 
having  special  competences  or  lnterest.s  in 
scientific  aspects  of  polar  research 

The  Commission  shall  determine  that  e:ich 
such  center  shall  meet  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Commission  under  the  jKiHry  guidance 
provided  by  the  B<!ard  <  f  C>o%ernors  and 
the  Commis-slon  shall  Ik-  rtsji.  iiisible  f.  t  the 
overall  development  and  ctordinatlon  of 
programs  of  research  which  may  be  approved 
for  development  within  the  research  centers 
in.  and  related  to  the  Antiirctu  region 
Such  programs  of  research  as  may  be  Initiated 
at  the  research  ccnu-rs  with  tlie  approval  of 
the  Commls.sion  shall  l>r  supported  by  Fed- 
eral or  private  funds 

Ibl  Due  to  the  unique  reqiiirements  (<f 
polar  research,  a  designated  number  of  fel- 
low hli^s  sh.ill  be  provided  to  permit  qualified 
students  to  conduct  studies  at  the  research 
centers  and  hIro  In  Antarctica  ITie  Com- 
missU>n  fluUl  be  authorized  t^  >  grant  funds 
m  supixirt  of  fellowships  .specifically  hjvso- 
clated  with  polar  research  recommended  by 
tlie  Director  of  the  Commi.s,sion  and  iippro-.eU 
by  the  Board  of  Governors 

Sta'.  KCS      ^ND      ITNDS     or     OTHER      A(,I  .Ml  II  s 

Skc  10  (.»»  The  C<5mmlsslon  n.,iy.  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utlh/e  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  officers, 
employees,  fervlces,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion of  any  .agency  of  the  United  States 
H<iwevcr,  such  services  and  facilities  may  be 
furnished  only  if  It  d  >es  not  Interfere  with 
the  performance  of  the  primary  mls.sion  ol 
the  agency  conceriu'd  An  .igei.  y  ha\lng 
custody  of  data  relating  to  the  matters  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  the  CommLsslon  shall, 
upon  request  of  the  Director,  make  that  data 
available  to  the  Commission  wiihiut  reim- 
bursement, 

(b>  Funds  available  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  sclentlllc  or  technic.il  re- 
search, educational,  or  other  public  service 
are  available  for  transfer,  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned,  to  the 
Commission  for  such  use  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  purjxises  for  whUh  tho.'e  funds 
were  pro\  Uled  Fund.s  so  transferred  ^halI 
be  spent  by  the  Commission  for  the  purjHises 
for  which  the  transfer  w.is  m.ide  or  for  g»>n- 
eral  ndminlstratr.e  expenses  until  such  time 
as  an  appropriation  is  nvtde  -available  to  the 
Commission 

AfTS    ^\^^  nded 

Sec  11  Sub.sectlon  107ia)  of  the  Fedcr.d 
KxecMlive  Pay  Act  of  1956  is  amended  t)y 
adding  the  following  afer  clau.re   (22^- 

■■(23 »  Director  of  the  Antarctic  Commis- 
sion ■■ 

Sfc  12  Section  505  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (70  S-at  762;  5 
use  1105),  la  amended  by  .Kid.r.j;  the  fol- 
lowing siihfectlon 

"if  I  Tlie  Director  of  th«»  .AnUirctlc  C"m- 
mls-'.lon  is  authorized  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  section,  to  place  a 
Uital  of  seven  p<jbltiuns  m  the  Antarctic 
Commission  In  grades  16,  17.  and  18  of  the 
Cienera!  .Schedule  Such  pxisltlons  sh.tll  be 
m  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  au- 
thorized to  be  placed  m  such  grades  by  sub- 
section  ( bi  ■■ 

Tlie  articles  presented  by  Mr  Wiitv 
are  as  follows: 

IFr.. in  the  Milwaukee  J. -una;    CK  I     12.   1960] 

Ni-  V.   Oei  RATIONS  Nfvr  for   U.mted  SrATES  in 

.^^TA»CTU      Task  FoRc  e  iH  Leav%.  for   1961 

EXPEDino.N,       ACi..N'    V       I-.      .'^i    •   liMT      lOR      Co- 

oRiuN  \noN 

(  By  Laureii' e  C   EXlundt 
\V\^HiNi..TOW    DC — For  the  sixth  straight 
year,    Na.  y   T.usk    Fori  e    43,   composed   of   all 
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branches  of  the  Armed  Porcea.  U  poised  for 
an  ambitious  assault  on  tho  frozen  continent 
of    Antarctica. 

Using  3,000  men.  8  ships  and  more  than 
30  aircraft,  the  Navy  wU:.  again  transport 
United  States  scientist*  to  staUons  set  up 
in     the     1957-58     internatonal     geophysical 

year. 

Ihe  vanguard  of  this  el:te  corps  of  sclen- 
tisus  Is  winging  Ita  way  stuth. 

The  whole  of  Operation  Deep  FreeM  1961, 
its  this  venture  Is  called,  v.ill  cost  about  $20 
million. 

This  year's  expedition  has  assumed  a  spe- 
cl.il  significance  In  view  cf  the  historic  ac- 
tion of  the  US.  Senate  on  August  10  In 
raiifyUifj  Uic  antarctic  treaty. 

PRACEFTT.    rCTVRE    VOWED 

Through  this  treaty,  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  10  other  nations.  In- 
cluding all  7  that  have  territorial  claims 
to  AiiUiTcUca.  have  agreed  that  the  "white 
continent"  shall  be  ustd  excliiilvely  for 
peaceful    purposes. 

All  12  signers  of  the  ircuty  have  agreed 
lha.t  i:uclp:ir  explxslona  and  radioactive 
waste  disp.  sal  shall  be  baincd  In  Antarctica. 
No  territorial  claims  or  ri(;hts  shall  either  be 
recognlZ'^d   or  atTected, 

The  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  more 
than  •200  million  In  Government  funds  and 
17  lives,  has  done  more  exploring  In  Ant- 
arctica than  any  other  co\.,ntry,  but  has  never 
claimed    anv    territory 

But  r.ow-  tl-.e  anuactr  treaty  g:ves  us  ac- 
cess to  the  entire  continent,  whether  we 
claim   It  or  not 

MTXiSTONE    rOR     INSPimOW 

And  dcApiU;  the  cold  war  rantlngs  of  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  at  the  United  NaUons. 
the  fact  reni.'ilns  that  U  e  new  treaty  set«  a 
vr  I'ly  Important  nV.lC£t(  r.e  for  international 
inspection  U>  prevent  atomic  explosions, 
Tliat  U  someUiing  the  Ru£slai\s  have  never 
before  accepted. 

President  Euenhower  reminded  the  UJ*. 
General  A.'-sembly  that  the  12  nations  had 
united  In  declaring  Ant.irctlca  oT  limits  for 
military   preparation.^^ 

••We  could  extend  i:ils  prlr^'lple  to  an 
even  more  Irap^jrtant  sphere,"  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower  told   Uie  delegates, 

•Natior.al  vested  InUireets  have  not  yet 
been  developed  in  spice  or  in  celestial 
Ixxllcs,  Barriers  to  i,grcement  are  now 
lower  than  they  will  e\iT  be  again," 

SCTENTISTS    TO    COOrEB-ATX 

Tias  vear,  as  in  the  la^t  4  years.  United 
States  and  Russian  scientists  will  cooperate 
In  ].roJects  ranging  from  bird  banding  to 
making  seismic  soundings  to  determine  the 
UV.ckness   of   the   Antarctic   Icecap, 

Riussla's  Svene:d  Evteev  will  accompany 
the  Unuersitv  of  Wisconsin  traverse  from 
McMurdo  Sound  to  the  South  Pole.  Gilbert 
Dcw;u-t  of  Cloverdale.  Calif.,  who  is  presently 
at  the  b.Aiet  Miarny  St.itlon,  will  accompany 
a  Hussian  tia\crbe  next  season  before  re- 
turiiir.g  home 

Now  that  Ihf  treaty  decision  has  been 
made  a  number  of  Cciigrcssmen  are  push- 
ing for  a  showdown  In  the  next  Congress 
on  a  projxjsal  to  cooidlnate  our  antarctic 
act.Miics  In  a  new  corimlsslon. 

LA\V^1^K^RS    OFTFR    BILLS 

Representative     Zabiocki,     Democrat,     of 


Wisconsin,  and  ScnaUr  Wiley,  Republican, 
of  Wisconsin,  are  auth  )rs  of  companion  bills 
to  create  the  Richard  E.  Byrd  Antarctic 
Commission. 

The  mea.sure  dldnt  get  anywhere  In  this 
Contrress  because  of  President  Elsenhower's 
opposition,  but  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  has  ordered  an  In- 
terim study  looking  to  action  next  year. 

y.Mii.cx.  Ki  protested  that  we  were  handling 
our  antarctic  activities  In  a  piecemeal  fash- 
1' n   nmor.K    14  Goven.ment  agencies. 


WiLET  said  the  United  States  faced  not 
only  physical  but  organizational  challenges 
In  Antarctica. 

Records  from  previous  Antarctic  expedi- 
tlona  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  for 
want  of  a  central  agency  to  take  care  of 
tliem.  Wiley  pointed  out.  and  he  msij-ted 
that  this  shortcoming  mu.st  be  remedied, 

permanency    is     HINTED 

One  gets  the  impression,  listening  to  Gov- 
ernment experts  on  Antarctica,  thut  we  are 
there  to  stay.  In  fact,  there  Is  serious  talk 
of  supplanting  our  temporary  b.ises  In  that 
most  Inhospitable  of  the  world's  cUmat.:.s 
with  permanent  colonies  of  Americans,  with 
men  taking  their  wives  with  them. 

Paul  A.  Slple,  a  veteran  of  32  years  of 
polar  exploration  who  began  as  a  Boy  Scout, 
deplored  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  a 
long-range  program  for  the  exploration  of 
Antarctica.  He  supgested  colonization.  He 
Is  scientific  adviser  to  the  director  of  the 
Army  research  office, 

"Operational  as  well  as  scientific  pursuits 
should  provide  a  means  of  career  opportunity 
for  those  willing  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
such  efforts."  said  Slple,  who  has  left  his 
family  to  siiend  periods  of  more  than  a  year 
In  the  Antarctic. 

entire    F.\MILirS 

"Our  current  procedvires  do  not  enc.urage 
this  type  of  exploration  of  Antarctica.  We 
must  look  forward  eventually  to  the  c^tab- 
lishmeut  of  permanent  communities  occu- 
pied by  entire  families  to  handle  collection 
of  required  routine  scientific  data  and  to 
activate  lndu£trial  exploitation  of  i-ntarctic 
resources,"  he  paid. 

Our  most  populous  settlement  In  Ant- 
arctica Is  the  naval  air  facUitv  at  McMurdo 
Sound,  which  is  home  to  130  Americans 
during  the  5-m.onth-long  winter  night. 
In  the  suiv.mer  months  now  approach- 
ing, the  popuhitioa  will  sv.ell  to  m.ore  than 
500  as  it  serves  Its  role  as  a  str.eing  base. 

There  are  19  Americans  at  Amundsen- 
S'ott  Station  at  the  South  P  .le,  21  at  the 
Inland  Bvrd  Station,  17  In  Halletf,  operated 
Jointly  with  New  Zealand,  4  at  Wf.kes, 
now  operated  by  Australia,  and  1  each 
at  Ellsworth,  n  .w  operated  by  Argentina, 
nnd  Mirny,  one  of  the  Russian  stations, 

TUniTY-ElCHT    ARE    SCIENTISTS 

Tlie  makes  a  total  of  193  Americans,  in- 
cluding 38  scientists  and  155  military  men, 
who  have  spent  the  last  winter  season  on 
this   continent   of   almost   6   million   square 

miles.  ,  ,  . 

Slple  predicted  that  Antarctica  would  be- 
come Increaslnglv  Important  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  grew  overpopulated  and  Ehort  of 
land  space. 

Other  testlmonv  pointing  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  Antarctica  In  our  future  comes 
from  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  the  eminent  organ- 
izer of  International  scientific  activity,  and 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jack_5gn,  Democrat,,  of 
Washington. 

"Antarctica  offers  many  phy.sical  and  stra- 
tegic advantnges  and  promises  to  become  an 
important  connecting  link  In  transporta- 
tion between  east  and  west,"  said  Berkner, 
a  native  of  Milwaukee. 

Calling  Antarctica  "truly  the  world's  last 
frontier."  Senator  Jackson  said  that  despite 
our  investment  of  money  and  lives,  wt  still 
knew  less  about  the  Antarctic  today  than 
did  the  pilgrims  about  America  when  they 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journ;.!.  Oct.  12.  1960 1 
Eklund,  Jotjrnal  Man,  Is  on  His  Wy.Y  To 
Cover  Dkvelopments  in  Polar  Venture 
Laurence  C.  Eklund  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Is  on  his 
way  to  Antarctica  and.  If  the  breal:s  are 
with  him.  to  the  South  Pole.  He  Is  carrying 
a  Wisconsin  flag,  presented  by  Governcr  Nel- 


son, to  plant  in  the  eternal  ice  at  the  bottom 
of  the  earth.  It  is  as  certain  as  flight  can 
be  that  Eklund  will  reach  tlie  Amerlcin 
base  at  McMurdo  Sound  (about  8,000  miles 
from  here) ,  on  the  ice  shield,  the  end  of  this 
week.  Whether  the  Navy  subsequenUy  will 
fly  him  on  to  the  pole,  a  thousand  miles 
beyond  McMurdo,  will  depend  on  the 
weather. 

The  Journal  has  assigned  Eklund  to  re- 
port on  polar  activities,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  Wiscon.'^in  men  and  projects  there. 
Watch  for  his  storlee  In  the  weeks  ahead. 

As  ih"  Journal  reported  In  a  Washington 
bureau  story  August  29,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  will  become  a  polar  and  geo- 
physical research  center  under  a  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

crTs  f 634. coo  in  grants 
The  university's  growing  Importance  as 
tiiC  leading  center  of  antarctic  research  was 
emphr.s'zcd  by  a  total  of  $634,000  In  Founda- 
tion grants  to  it  for  antarctic  research  in 
tlie  ye:ir  becinning  tliis  month. 

Eklund  Is  In  the  first  party  of  five  for  re- 
porters scheduled  to  visit  Antarctica  for 
about  ribout  3  weeks  each.  His  Navy  plane 
left  Washington  Monday  with  stops  sched- 
uled for  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  the  Fiji 
Iv  ands  and  Christchurch.  New  Zealand, 
'where  the  Navy  Issues  cold  weather  cloth- 
li.g  and  where  we  might  switch  to  a  C-124 
Globcmaster  cargo  plane,"  Eklund  wrote  in 
tcllinE?  of  his  plans. 

"We  should  try  to  have  some  stories  on  the 
general,  overall  picture  In  Antarctica  as  well 
as  t!:e  strictly  local  Wisconsin  angles."  Ek- 
lun'i  Slid. 

STATK     P.EFl.ErTED    IN     NAME.S 

In  d  :1ns  research  on  Antarctica,  I  hr.ve 
been  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
features  down  there  have  been  named  after 
Wisconsin  people^  Kohler  Range,  Horlick 
Moun*ril :-.<=.  and  so  forth— and  some  current 
ones  not  yet  derided  by  the  Board  on  Geo- 
graphic  X.'^i.mes. 

"I  think  we  should  have  something,  too. 
rn  the  new  atomic  reactor — the  first  of  a 
series  of  three — which  will  be  Installed  at 
McMurdo  and  for  which  preparations  will  tc 
underway  while  I  am  there, 

"Then,  of  course,  I  want  to  have  a  separate 
roundup  on  what  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin scientists  are  doing  down  there,  since 
they  will  have  a  key  role.  There  ought  to 
be  something  on  the  Navy's  new  under-the- 
Ice  camp  at  the  Byrd  station.  Also,  I  want 
to  see  how  the  modern  polar  explorer  lives 

GRADUATE    OF  UW 

"And  if  I  should  get  to  the  pole  with 
Wisconsin's  flag — well,  that  ought  to  be  worth 
something  in  the  Journal." 

Eklund,  55,  Is  a  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate  and  a  native  of  Tomahawk.  He 
v,-as  a  political  writer  for  the  Journal  before 
transferring  to  the  J.,.urnal  s  Wa.==hin£rton 
bureau  in  1947,  His  interest  in  cold  regions 
runs  m  the  family.  In  fact,  a  proup  of 
Islands  in  the  King  Geo'■^e  VI  Sound  bears 
his  family  nam.e. 

Eklund  Islands  were  nr^mcd  for  his  young- 
er brother  Carl,  a  polar  explorer  of  interna- 
tional stature,  in  tribute  to  his  contribution 
toward  the  world's  knowledse  of  Antarctica. 

carl  was  scientific  leader  of  the  Wilkes  Sta- 
tion one  of  Uie  U.S.  bases  set  up  m 
Antarctica  in  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  119591 .  He  got  that  assignment  on  the 
basis  of  hiS  accomplishments  In  Admiral 
Byrd's  1939--11  antarctic  expedition.  He  is 
now  Chief  of  the  Polar  Branch  of  the  Army 
Rcsearcli  OCiCC. 

MADE    DISCOVERIES 

While  with  Bvrd.  Carl  Eklund  and  Finn 
Donne  made  one  of  the  major  antarctic  treks, 
Thev  discovered  Donne  entrance,  Eklund 
Islands,  and  the  fact  that  Alexander  I  Land 
was  an  island,  linked  to  the  mainland  only 
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bv  rtoiUlni;  Ice  In  a  trough  iTK>re  than   thre^ 
t'mes  the  length  of  Long  Island  Sound 

In  one  incident  tn  the  trek.  Capt  in.w 
ndnurali  Richard  B  Black  headed  a  se.irch 
pjirv  when  Ronne  and  Eklund  were  feared 
I'jft  He  SAW  a  dark  object  on  a  ridge  ahead 
It  se.med  to  move,  but  he  thought  little  o: 
It     but    •    •    *. 

From  long  habit  I  put  up  my  bin'vulars 
.i:ul  the  object  was  movim»  ;ind  Wi's  plainly 
outlined  ■vs  a  dogteain  and  twt.  !T1«>ii.'  Captain 
B!:i' k   wro'e  later  n!    thf»t  dr.m'tic  nionirnt 

rrti.iNi;   (I    JOT 

"I  h.i\e  rarely  experienced  'I'h  feoliin.':  or 
Joy  Our  searcli  *ah  all  the  uncertainty, 
the  p<jS4>ibil;'y  of  [UN-^ing  witl.oiit  contact, 
wu'i  etid'd  I  sh>-u'.i'U  to  thr  r'-vr  nnrl  thrrf 
wii«  a  s^xintaneoua  ch^-i  r  ai  'A^.at  'hrv  -  iw. 
n.'W  cle-irly  visible  in  thr  crfj^t  of  ^hf  ri'C  nnd 
le^K  rhan  a  mile  away.  We  h^ndf^d  a^  full 
speed  for  them,  even  the  d'^rs  catrhiTi.;  th*^ 
spirit  of  the  happy  (>cca.«iijiK  and  we  were 
si«>n  pumping  liand.s  and  £r-tnt»  loud  con- 
gratulations 

"B'lTh  Ronne  anvi  Flkln;'.  I  inolcrri  bidly 
burned  and  verv  tirctl  but  th<  v  reri  inly  did 
Uiir  l<H>k  to  be  in  : f-d  o'.  rr>-riie.  Kiwhty- 
four  flavs  and  1  Jixj  iiiile.';  ri  walk^in^  hail 
mnfle  them  a.*i  hard    md  fnu.-h  nr^  ■.voive'!  " 

'K;>.ni  'he  Milwauk.-f  Journ.'l    O-     !•'    V^eall 

ANr*R<TIC     H.\S     F\-.l  I.N.MKU     VVlSltiNKis     p>,>. 

!•!  K.  .Many  CleiK,RAi»uK'M,  FrATiRrs  in  rur 
FRi'ZfcN  L«\.ND  H\:t  BKf  N  Nwiro  fnP.  THi'SK 
h>.'.M   Sr*TE.    I.v(  :  '  [iKu  Am  KxrioRiRt;   and 

CM.  IIKI  AR.N 

I  By  L<iurtMirf  CV  Fklwnd  i 

M<  Mt  RDo  Soi;nd  Aniarctu*  This  Viv^ 
continen'  which  uirll  recent  •lines  ha? 
been  unkn.iwn  to  man,  has  h'd  a  peculiar 
f.iscinatlon  lor  Wisc'insin  {>e<)plc 

It  wa.s  no  accident  this  year  when  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  .innnvmced  its 
nnancial  support  of  a  polar  and  n'^"i'hyf>ic.il 
research  center  at  the  Uiuversitv  <'l  Wi6c<.>n- 
hin  th.kt  will  be  tlie  local  point  ol  antarctic 
if-e.irch  for  the  entire  country 

Mut  h  remains  to  be  learned  ol  the  i;e'.g- 
raphv  of  this  land  ni.i.ss,  but  alreadv  .i  score 
of  feri'.ures  h.ive  been  named  :<>r  persons  with 
a  Wisconsin  biiclCKround,  and  ^everl  more 
l.a'.  t»  been  proposeil 

;><'nie  of  the  featuies  were  named  n>t  Wij.- 
con-.;n  explorer -snent LSI s  who  a<  lu.illy  dib- 
covered  them. 

The  US  Boijrtl  'i;  Cieopraphii.  N.irnei  only 
within  the  la^t  few  weeks  has  appriiMd  nam- 
ing .sever.w]  anUirctic  mountain  i)eak,s  t^r  Uni- 
versity (.if  Wiscon.sin  <rientist.<.  .--o  the  n  mes 
don  I  even   appear  on  the  maps  yet 

Others  whix>e  n.mies  appear  on  the  map 
are  schoLar.s  and  tin.uicial  snpixjrters  who 
ha'.e  never  bven  In  Antarctic. i  but  who  live 
thrilled  'i  iciriouslv  as  the  secrets  of  the  lon- 
tinent  h.i'-'-  been  r»Mealed  by  new  i-xjjlur:;- 
tlons. 

RAN-r.I.     NAMKL.     K ''1     M  <  N  '    }  \<    rt'aER 

The  K  'h'.tT  Riuiije  for  inMancf  was 
named  by  Re.ir  AUm  Ricluril  E  Byv'l  for 
Wa!"er  J  Kohler  Sr  fortnT  f'.ovi-rniT  of 
Wi^t-on.sln. 

This  is  an  ex'en.si-.e  mouir  uti  r.'iiije  abou' 
li.OOO  feet  high  st.indmg  si-uth  t)f  the  btuse 
of  the  Martin  Peninsula  iw.d  estimated  to 
extend  AS  far  .is  80  miles  in  an  eist-wc?t 
direction  on  the  Walgreen  cocwsi 

The  Kohler  Ran^e  wr.s  di.'-covt  r.  d  f:  ni  i 
d  1st. I  nee  on  February  24.  1940.  by  Bvrd  .md 
"tner  members  of  the  U.S.  Antarctic  .'^ervi'»» 
Expe<ltM<>u  in  a  fligSit  from  'he  ililp  narK-m- 
ttnr  Bear 

Ki'hler  was  i)ne  ..;  the  rtnancial  supp  >r''>r^ 
..f  -he  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  of  1933  35 
.111(1  he  helped  furnish  the  seaplane  U'ln 
which  the   Kohler   Range  was  discovered. 

Another  Wiscotisinite  who  helped  supix>ri 
that  expedition  wuii  William  Horllck.  Racme 
m.i''ed     milk     m.muf  actiirer      The     H.>rlick 


Mountain.--     named   I  ■■:   hiin     were  cl;-co\  ('rf"! 
m   1934  by  the  Bvrtt  {•.'x[>ediUon 

The  Horliek  R.inge  lies  s<'Utheast  of  the 
he.id  of  the  Ro.s.'^  ice  shelf  .md  is  tentatively 
inferpreted  as  a  con tinu.if ion  of  the  Wai.son 
y^i-  irpinenf 

OBStRVATlONS     MADE     IN      l»3« 

U  wiws  located  on  the  basis  of  iw<i  oh%erv.i- 
tum.s.  by  Kennett  I,  Rawson  on  a  flight  on 
No^en^ber  22  1934  ^'nd  bv  Qum  A  Black- 
l^urn  in  Ueccmlvi  l'J34  troiu  a  {x>»iMon  l<xik- 
iiig  up  Uj  two  tributaries  "I  the  Robert  Scott 
C'l  .cier 

Mount  Sidley    a   TJ  tXXl-f.xit    (wak  and   the 
n\06;i    tnipi'Siiig    riunmit     m     the    Exerutive 
Com-nltiee   R  oige    m    Marie    Bvrd    land,   was 
n  •me<l  bv   Bvrd   for  H>rlKk.H  danghX'r.  Mr* 
Mat>«;;e    Sid  I  It    wim  discovered    by    BynJ 

■  n  Novenilx-r    :H    1<i.34 

Belated   re<    i:.  .; lou    wan  acrord«l    In    1W7 
t.i  .Ma!c  Wm  P    Hoi^i'ii.  formerly   or  .Mjuinutn 
f  ir  his  plonetTiMg   *ork   in   (|e\  r|.  >j)iii(j   rti<ll< 
communirat  lor.    .ipp  iratun    in    ix'l.ir    regions 
with  the  Byrd  F.xi>eflition  r.i    l'U8  M) 

The  1.500  toot  Mount   Han'>«>n  In   the  H.ir 
old  B\Td  Mounr;i;:is  was  nsmed  f'T  him      It 
w.   ■    disc'ivereil    n.     >    ge  >li>g>    (Mrty   of    lliat 
e:^r:y  expedition 

The  Martin  PenlnsMla  wa*  n»m«l  for  the 
;.  f"  Prof  I  .iwrence  Martin.  »ho  iiuRh'  genl- 
'igy  .md  gc<><r.\phy  at  the  University  of  Wi«- 
con"<ln  from  190fi  17  and  who  » l«.^  m  author- 
it  v  on  the  hi'^'iTV  of  ant;>rctlc  exploration 

This  penin-'Ula  Is  about  20  miles  wide  and 
proJ.Tts  about  70  mllen  into  the  AmundM-u 
Sea  from  Il^  mountainous  base  on  the 
Walprren  coa.st 

fXCT\:H> -.    rrKi  N     IV     M     \m 

If  was  pho'oKr.ipliecl  from  the  air  in  F*-b- 
ruiry  1940  bv  the  US  .Antarctic  Service  E«- 
pe«1ltion  .md  later  diUneBied  from  aenui 
phototrraplis  t.^ken  by  the  US.  Navyx  Gjxt- 
.itlon  Highjunip  in  De«ember  1946 

M.ir'in  w.ii  hon<ired  ;it  the  ^u^gestlon  of 
the  US.  ndvi»«iry  committee  on  antarctu- 
names 

Martin  was  best  known  In  Wlsct>n«ln  lor 
his  report  for  the  State  geological  survey, 
coinplefd  m  iyi.5.  on  the  physic, »!  geography 
of    Wi.*«iinsiii 

His  work  In  thi-.  field  was  accomplished 
before  automobiles  were  common,  and  <in 
m.'iiy  of  his  trips  to  In  He  known  parts  (»f  the 
.State  he  was  accompanied  by  his  lellow  pr')- 
Irssor.  Fredrick  T  Thwaltes  who  supplied 
a  car  The  Thwaltes  ice  tonj^ue.  .m  exten- 
sive Ice  formation  about  lo  miles  wide,  wus 
named  for  Thwaites  by  the  .irP.  i^.^ry  com- 
mittee on  antarctic  n.unes 

FAMED  ASGLACIAI.  CEoLoOl.ST 

.^f  rw  Thwalles  gained  fame  as  a  glacial 
krei>loKist  and  geomorphologist ,  me.iiiing  that 
he  Was  an  expert  on  the  form  of  the  e.irths 
sun. ice 

Another  noted  Uimersity  of  Wisconsin 
glaclologlst  and  geomorphologlst  w.ts  Thomas 
('  Chamt)erlin  .w"r  whom  the  (■hamt>erlln 
Olaciei'  was  named  hv  the  Briti.sh  Falkl.ind 
Islands  dependencic,  snrvev  which  charted 
'he  Kl.Kier   m   ri4 ." 

The  glacier  flows  northea.st  into  Wh.rlwmd 
Inlet  on  the  e:ist  coast  of  the  Palmer  Penin- 
sula 

The  C'hamberlln  Glacier  was  discovered  bv 
Sir  Miibert  Wilkm.s    an  Ausiralian    on  a  tllEh' 

■  f   rH'r.^nit>er  20    1(»2'"       !»    was  photogr.iphcd 
fr  'in    -he   air    in    1940 

In  the  .same  .ire.j  .ir''  •ii*"  Ei.kt*-!  Pe.iks  a 
-.■I  .'s  of  .ilojned  pe.iks  n.inied  :.i:  Bid  Kn^c; 
president  ol  the  Albert  Rich.ird  Dnisioii 
•  >l    the  Os'erniaii  Co    of  Milwaukef 

These  peaks  extend  for  ubont  4  miles 
iif  ir  Cape  Ryinlll  on  the  e.ust  i  oast,  ut  *he 
P.dmer  Peninsula.  They  were  photographed 
irom  the  air  In  l'J28  by  Sir  Hubert  WUkins 
and  .igaiii  in  1940  by  members  of  the  United 
.~'  I'^es  Antar''*ic  Service  Expedition. 


c.^R^l^NTS   fi '.N  rRiBiTro 

They    wee    si^^tefl    again    by    the    Ronii" 
Antarctic     Research     Expedition     of     1947   48 
whose  leader.  Capt    Finn  Ronne,  named  thern 
for    Engel.    who    contributed    gurments    sun 
able   tor   winter   usr   to   th.e  expedl'ion 

Ronne  entmnce  mul  Ekliii^d  Isl.md  were 
<h»coverec|  111  DecenibiT  li<40  b'.  Roiiue  ;mci 
Carl  H  Eklund.  a  n.itlve  ol  Tomahawk  Wis. 
When   they   were  oti  a  dog  sle<lging  trip 

An  iRland  about  5  miles  I'li^  witli  an 
ele'.at'on  of  1,3(X)  feet,  was  nmned  b\  Hoime 
fi»r  Ekiutid.  ornithologist  and  .isMs:.mi  hioi- 
otflst  for  the  U  S   antarctic  ser'.  ice  expe<lit  ion 

Nine  years  later  .Sir  Vlvi.in  F  Fiu  hs  who 
In  1:>.'»8  Whs  to  g..in  interni,;  lonal  lame  for 
hi'  clash  acroRs  the  Antarctic  Continent  was 
able  'o  deiermlne  that  t>ecause  (1  a  rcces- 
xio'i  u(  tiic  ue  Ui  Cieorge  VI  .Sound  the  .  ..md 
U  the  litrgrtt  of  .i    group 

NAMr    CIVIN     CNTIRK     (;Rol.e 

C)r»  thr  bo'^'s  of  original  dlscoerv  the 
od  i»ory  committee  on  nniarctle  n  inie>-  ap- 
plied the  naiTie  ■Rklund"  to  the  entire  group 

Mii,'-selm  <n  C'pe  was  named  for  I  vt«in  C 
Muj*Kelm:'n  f>f  Hleh.land  F'.ais.  m  I.incoli. 
Cotuity  nr.ir  T^im.ihawk  This  Is  a  black 
r<i»k  pronioiitorv  fomilnct  the  south  side  of 
•  he  eiitriti'e  to  I'.'lmer  Inlet  on  the  east 
Cf)t««t  ol  the  Palmer  Peninsula  It  was  di«- 
r<.-.  ered    III     1940 

MtLsxelman  wi>s  i  meuiber  of  the  eant  bsse 
pi-rtv  that  stedfre<|  across  Dyer  Pluteioi  to 
the  Kteriiltv  MrMintains. 

i>|ir>M<>Nr    NAMC    PRolv  .-m 

The  Briti.'h  Antarctic  Phice  Nann-s  Com- 
mittee propowed  the  u.iming  the  Bertr.iicl  i.  •• 
pie<lmoiit  !or  a  ('ireen  H<v  m.ni  Proi  Ken- 
neth .J  Bertr.ind  ge  >m  irphoi,>gist .  geog- 
rapher, ant.ircilc  historl.in  and  member  of 
the  Ij  S  .AcUlsory  Committee  on  An'.irctlc 
Nanie«( 

This  piedmont  lies  on  the  west  co.is"  of 
the  Palmer  PenlhUlu  between  R>tnlll  ano 
Mlkkel>«*n  Bay*^  It  Was  lirst  Mir".  e\e<l  ii. 
H>36 

Bertrand.  whose  nio'lier  Mrs  Cirrie  Ber- 
trarul.  still  lives  In  Cireen  Bay  is  now  an 
associate  prolesfcor  of  gi>o^;r.iphy  i'  Ca'holi. 
Unlvernitj    in    Washington     DC 

For  in  years  he  w.ts  a  studenr  .n.d  tencher 
at  the  UnUerwIty  of  Wisconsin  lAiiere  he 
got  Ms  Ph  D  In  1940  He  truu,-ht  geoifraj.h. 
for  "J  years  .^t  university  exten.-i'  n  .-nieis 
at  Wausau.  Rhlnelander  Merrill  V^  ■  ■nsln 
Ri>pld-s,  aiul  Ani  li;o 

Tlie  C'Miger  Olhcier  flowing  :i.  ^ni  ;  he  con- 
tinent;il  Ue  to  the  Knox  coitsi  Wius  named  for 
WO  Ri<:luird  R  Conger,  a  veter.m  of  sever. il 
expe<iitions  who  ha.s  i,iken  soir.e  ni  the  hues' 
photographs  ever  to  come  out.  dI  Ant.irctic.i 
The  glacier  was  pholographfd  in  1SJ46 

sIlEl.h    S  Sljtf;  folND  UI(.i.FR 

CoiiLjer  the  ion  of  Rlcii;ird  O  Coino-i  4Jl.i 
W  M.iitin  Drive,  Mllw.iukee.  his  iretjiicntly 
visited  his  f.ither  there  and  plans  to  retire 
to  Milwaukee  alter  his  Navy  service 

A.S  a  chief  photo^'rapher's  mate  wit  h  <  )pfr,i  - 
tion  Windmill  in  li*47  48.  CoiiRer  a.s.sisted  m 
est.iblishmg  astronfimical  control  st.ttions 
along  the  Knox  coast 

Cotiger  was  recommended  for  the  Distin- 
guished Plying  Cross  tor  his  part  in  the  res- 
cue of  six  crewmen  of  a  downed  plane 

.\  slgnlflciiiit  di.scovery  of  the  Fllsworth 
H.i.e  traverse  in  the  19.57  58  Intei  national 
C.eophysic.il  Year  >  lOY  i  w.ts  th.it  the  Filch- 
ner  Ice  Shell  is  much  biggi-r  than  previously 
.sup^xisetl 

PreUmln.uy  culculationt.  by  the  ir.iversc 
party  of  five  led  b\  Edw.ird  C  nue!  a  n,<tive 
of  Waiisau  and  a  Unr.  crsitv  o!  WiMoiislti 
geophysiclst  indU.o.c  n.s  .uea  to  be  about 
I'io  (XHJ  sqn.ire  miles  A  member  ol  t!ie  parts 
wao  John  C  Behrendt.  a  ii.itue  ol  .Stevens 
Poiiit  who  Is  .»lso  a  ^eophysicis? 

In  this  ice  shelf  is  an  is'.md  .ih.  c.i'  loll 
miles      long       first      sij^lred      by      the      U.S. 
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lOY  expedition,  that  has  Just  been  named 
Berkner  Island  on  ThlePs  recommendation. 
In  honor  of  Lloyd  V.  Berkner,  a  native  of 
Milwaukee 

Berkner  8  parents  lived  In  North  Dakota. 
but  he  was  born  In  Milwaukee  when  hla 
mother  waa  vlslUng  her  parents.  Mr.  •»nd  Mrs. 
W  F  Vlel.  at  652  Fifth  Street  (old  number). 
IIl'  grew  up  In  Sleepy  Eye.  Minn.,  spending 
bujumtrs  with  his  grandparenU  In  Milwau- 
kee 

ArcoMrANim  btrd  cfox'f 

In  1C»28  30  Berkner  spent  2  years  in  the 
an' arctic  with  the  first  Byrd  expedition. 

An  inlet  In  Berkner  I.slnnd  has  been  named 
fn;  Lt  I  now  Lt  Comdr  )  Charles  J.  McCarthy, 
fiom  New  Richmond,  who  h.id  charge  of  fly- 
11. kt  at,  EUhWorth  station 

A  proposal  by  Thlel  to  name  Wisconsin 
Peak  In  recognition  of  the  contribution  of 
Wl.scoi.sin  scientists  is  certain  to  be  ap- 
proved It  wi;i  he  In  the  Dufek  masalf. 
sU-h'i'd  by  the  Er.l>-wnrth  tr-.verse. 

Penillr.g  before  the  board  on  geographic 
n.;mt  s  are  recommendations  by  Ronne  that 
a  mountain  peak  in  the  same  area  be  named 
f(jr  SeiiaiT  .\i»x"nder  Wii  ft.  Republican, 
of  Wlsconfln  and  that  nn  inlest  be  named 
f.ir  Rrpnsentallve  Alvin  E  O'Konski,  Re- 
publican, of  Mercer 

Bradford  Rork.  In  the  Windmill  Island* 
cfT  the  Rndd  cna't.  has  been  named  for 
Donald  Bradford  the  Navy's  radio  operator 
Ht  the  Wi:kcs  KiY  .'^•aticn  In  1957-58.  Mrs. 
Bradf  rds'  parents  Mr  and  Mr  Ernest  O. 
Karris,  live  at  234  North  72d  Street,  Mll- 
w.iukce 

nr:idrord  Island  was  named  by  Carl  Ek- 
lund, f^lentlllc  leader  of  the  Wilkes  Baae. 
In  recok-nlMon  of  Bradljrd's  outstanding 
work  as  a  radio  o;->erator  and  for  his  con- 
tr. but  Ion  to  the  Wilkes  scientific  eflort. 
Bradford  now  Ls.  a  naval  radio  operator  In 
French   Morocco 

Three  mounUiin  peaks  elghtcd  by  the 
B\rd  .SU.tijii  tiavcrte  la  lUY  were  named  for 
Wiscoui-in  scientists  by  Charles  R.  Bentley 
of  the  Uiilvirbity  of  Wisconsin,  who  led  the 
traverse 

eE.\K     IS     IJ.lOO     FLET 

They  are  Mount  Bentley,  standing  13.100 
feet  high  111  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sentinel 
h!  Hint  iin.'^  M  lunt  OEienso,  a  summit 
12.900  feet  high  in  the  £ame  ridge,  and 
M'  unt    W oollard.    whicli    Is   8,726    feet   high. 

Ned  A  Oi>ten.so  a  native  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  was  a  member  of  the  party,  and  G.  P. 
Woollard  of  tlie  University  of  Wisconsin 
geology  deparinient  helped  plan  this  and 
other   traverses. 

Hclfert  nunatak,  standing  6.900  feet  high 
near  the  Sentinel  Mountain.^,  was  named  for 
Norbert  F  Helfcrt.  a  native  of  Sheboygan 
who  wa.-;  a  memlx  r  of  the  wintering  over 
pirty  at  Byrd  .St.ition  as  a  weather  observer. 

It  was  u.scd  as  a  southern  cor.trol  station 
fiir  a  tvirviy  of  the  mountains.  A  nunatak 
Ip  a  h:H  or  m"'.n-.*  iln  surro'.ii^ded  by  glacial 
ice 


[From  the  Milwiv.k-H--  Jo\;rn:.!.  Oct    17,  1960] 

UNTrED  h'TArrs  Pnrr.'.r.iNf;  ."^^itf  rort  Atomic  Re- 
A'.  roFi  IN  A.NTARnu  -  CorNTRY  Is  First  To 
ArriY  Ni'tir^i;  Enfpcy  Program  to  Frozen 
Akca:  St\iions  Are  Kl.'.ted  at  McMurdo 
Sound,  Two  OnrF.n  Locvtions 

(By  Laurence  C.  EHclund) 
McM'jRDo  .'^  ouND.  Ant  \RC-ncA.—  Due  to  con- 
pre.'^sional  persistence,  the  United  States  has 
licc  .me  the  tirst  Nation  to  apply  the  atoms 
1   ir   pccc  iiro-:-.iin   t  i  Antarctlc.l. 

Engineers  are  on  thr^  scene  here  prepar- 
ing tlie  site  lor  the  first  of  several  atomic  re- 
actv.ro  ai  this  and  two  other  antarctic  sta- 
t:  'i;s  that  will  s..ve  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars,  nils  represents  a  triumph  over  bu- 
reaucratic  IcUiargy. 

T-'.«:t  pit.s  are  bdnc;  bla-ted  hy  Navy  Seabees 
under  the  direction  of  Philip  P.  Brown,  soil 


expert  of  the  Nav7's  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  and  Arthur  E.  Rltch,  geophysics  engi- 
neer for  the  Martin  Co.,  which  has  con- 
tracted to  deliver  the  reactor  here  by  No- 
vember 1,  1961. 

If  it  Is  confirmed  that  this  site  has  a  hard 
basalt  rock  base,  a  hole  30  feet  deep  will  be 
blasted  out  of  the  rock  for  a  foundation  of 
steel  and  timbers  arriving  here  by  ship  about 
Christmas  Day. 

The  short  season  of  shipping  through  the 
antarctic  Ice  makes  it  ditQcult  to  get  ma- 
terials here,  but  the  pressure  Is  on  to  have 
the  new  plant  Installed  60  days  after  de- 
livery and  brought  to  full  power  16  days  alter 
that. 

After  the  1.500  kilowatt  reactor  has  been 
put  Into  operation  at  McMurdo  Sound,  a 
1,000  kilowatt  plant  will  be  Installed  at  the 
Inland  Byrd  station,  one  producing  800  kilo- 
watts at  the  South  Pole  station  and  then 
two  more  1,500  kilowatt  reactors  at  McMurdo. 

The  program  contemplates  that  at  the  end 
of  fotir  building  seasona  the  three  stations 
will  be  rehabilitated  and  completely  electri- 
fied. The  work  can  be  done  only  in  the 
antarctic  summer. 

SAVINo    of    $80    MILLION    SEEN 

It  is  estimated  that  In  20  years  the  atomic 
plants  will  pay  for  themselves  and  save  an 
additional  980  million,  but  It  took  nagging 
and  table  pounding  by  members  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
to  get  the  project  going  this  year. 

The  trouble  was  caused  principally  by  the 
reluctance  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  approve 
the  project. 

Senator  Henet  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, recommended  the  reactors  after  vifiting 
Antarctica  and  learning  of  the  high  cost,  in 
money  and  lives,  of  trar.sp  i  ting  il  fur  heat- 
ing for  diesel  generators. 

Subsequent  hearings  beffire  the  committee 
brought  out  that  due  to  ex'remely  diflBcult 
and  hazardous  transportation  conditions, 
the  delivered  coet  of  fuel  oil  is  irom  f  1  to  $3 
a  gallon  .it  McMurdo  and  between  $7  and 
$10  a  gallon  at  the  South  Pole  and  Byrd 
stations. 

To  deliver  1.000  gallons  of  fuel  oil  from 
McMurdo  to  our  South  Pole  a:id  Byrd  fta- 
tlons.  each  about  800  miles  away  by  air. 
requires  4,500  gallons  of  airjilune  fuel,  it  was 
brought  out. 

More  than  70  percent  of  available  cargo 
space  of  ships  providing  logistical  support 
for  our  antarctic  st.aions  is  taken  up  by  fuel. 

Since  the  start  of  the  first  Operation  Deep 
Freeze.  17  lives  have  been  lost.  Tliis  In- 
cludes those  loit  In  aircraft  crashes  and 
other  logistical  operations,  such  as  with 
tractors.    Weasels    and    Snowmobiles. 

Seventeen  aircraft  have  been  lost,  includ- 
ing 15  Navy  aircraft  costing  $5,373,000  and 
two  Air  Force  Globemasters  ccstlnc  $5  mil- 
lion. Globemasters  have  been  usr-d  to  drop 
50  gallon  druni.^  of  fuel  by  par.icliutc  to  the 
Inland  stations. 

ADMin.vL  curs  drv.m   cost 

Rear  Adra.  David  M.  Tyree.  c  mm.ir.der 
of  the  operation,  advised  the  Joini  commit- 
tee that  each  drum  cost  $7  10  and  each  para- 
chute $56.25.  that  "another  important  fac- 
tor on  which  nj  dollar  value  can  be  placed 
Is  the  hazard  to  human  life  in  these  aircraft 
operations.'" 

Acting  on  such  testimony,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee recommended,  and  C^mgress  author- 
ized, a  study  to  get  Information  on  the  eco- 
nomic potentials  of  nuclei,  r  power  in 
Antarctica. 

The  study  Indicated  that  there  would  be 
major  economic  advantages,  and  the  com- 
mittee, accordingly,  added  $13  million  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  authorization 
bill  to  build  atomic  reactors  in  Antarctica. 

But  despite  the  compelling  testimony  in 
favor   of    the   proposal,   the   Budget   Bureau 


failed  to  Include  the  project  In  its  request  to 
Congress  for  authorization  or  appropriations. 
And  the  administration  took  no  positive 
action. 

Then,  despite  congressional  authorization 
of  the  project  and  the  results  of  tbe  com- 
prehensive study  asked  by  the  committee, 
the  Budget  Bureau  on  May  17  asked  the 
Defense  Department  to  review  the  advan- 
tages of  nuclear  reactors  In  Ant;arctlca. 
That  would  have  delayed  the  project  a  full 
year. 

The  Joint  Committee  hit  the  celling.  Its 
chairman,  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Domocrat,  of  New  Mexico.  Jackson,  and 
Representative  Chet  HoLinrLD,  Democrat, 
of  California,  fired  off  a  hot  letter  to  Budget 
Director  Maurice  H.  Stans,  saying: 

"It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  us  that  the 
executive  branch  has  still  not  formulated 
definite  plans  for  the  project  and  has  not 
taken  aiiy  positive  action  to  start  work  on 
the  plants. 

"■We  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  lack 
of  initiative  and  re.=  non.sibllity  shown  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  in  regp.rrl  to  the  project  and 
with  the  consequrnrcs  of  the  loss  of  a  whole 
year  if  responsible  aciici".  is  not  taken  immc- 
di:-.iely." 

LETTER    PP.OTrSTS    DELAYS 

In  a  letter  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  three  Congressmen  protested  that 
the  history  of  the  project  was  a  "classic 
example'  of  how  delays  were  developed  in 
getting  started  on  an  important  project.  It 
had  not  been  sought  In  the  Navy's  budget 
because  of  the  Navy  s  more  pressing  defense 
needs. 

The  needling  Congressmen  served  notice 
on  Stans  tliat  Senate  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  taking  steps  with  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  to  transfer  AEC 
funds  for  the  project  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Bureaucratic  redtape  was  cut  and  the  Mar- 
tin Co  .  which  had  bid  on  the  project  even 
before  funds  were  available,  contracted  to 
build  the  first  McMurdo  reactor  for  $3,950.- 
078.  Tiie  cotitract  was  signed  August  10,  the 
day  the  US  Senate  ratified  the  Ueaty  dedi- 
cating Antarctica  to  peaceful  use. 

N')w  being  built  b,'  the  company's  nuclear 
division  at  B.iltimore,  it  Is  big  enough  to 
supply  the  average  electrical  needs  of  about 
3,000  .A.mcricans. 

A  fuel  core  about  the  size  of  a  single  55 
gallon  drum  will  power  the  plant  for  3  yeais 
or  mr)re  because  it  will  not  be  operating  con- 
tinuously at  peak  power.  It  will  be  doing  tlie 
Job  of  millions  of  gallons  of  fuel  oil. 

The  engineers  on  the  job  here  complain 
that  they  are  faced  with  an  Impossible,  ridic- 
ulous schedule,  but  all  hands  concerned  are 
feeling  the  pressure  from  Washington,  which 
doe.^n't  want  any  excu.^'.es.  and  it  is  assumed 
that  the  deadlines  will  be  met,  despite  the 
difficulties. 

One  cf  the  rca.sons  for  the  pressure,  it  Is 
believed,  is  a  suspicion  that  the  Russians 
might  be  planning  some  surprise  at  one  of 
their  bases  here.  To  quote  Senator  Jackson. 
our  international  prestige  is  at  stake  in  this 
fituation. 


I  From  the  Milwaukee  Journal] 
Antarctica's  Watek  :   Plentittjl  Bttt  Solii 
Maintaining  SuPPLirs  for  Drinking.  Cook- 
i.NG,  Laundry  Is  Big  Job — Snow  Is  "Mined" 
From    Hillside    Near    Base    and    Melted — 
Baths  Limited   to   One  a   Week 
(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 
McMurdo   Sound,   Antarcttica. — If    all    the 
ice  on  Antarctica  melted,   the   level   of  the 
oceans   would   be   raised   200   feet,  but  fresh 
water  is  hard  to  come  by  at  all  of  our  U.S. 
stations  here. 

The  visitor  to  Antarctica  Is  warned  to  go 
easy  on  the  water  and  not  to  take  more  than 
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one  bath  a  week  Most  of  the  men  liere  do 
not  'have 

The  water  Is  here  all  right,  but  in  .-joUd 
ti)rm    and  it  costs  plenty  to  munuiaciure  It 

To  get  water  for  drinking,  cooking,  wa^sh- 
uig.  and  laundry  it  Is  necessary  to  haul  snow 
from  a  nearby  hillside  "mLne"  t<^>  snow 
inelters  where  It  is  turned  into  water 

Big  traxcavators  equipped  with  bucket.-> 
hokhiiij  about  a  ton  of  snow  are  busier  than 
u.su.il  now.  since  the  population  of  the  base 
here  is  up  to  400  from  the  135  who  wintered 
over  and  is  movlni;  toward  a  summer  pfuk 
of  700 

H.iuliiia;  the  snow  Is  a  mighty  cold  Job  and 
v\iien  the  wmd  st.irt*;  blowing,  the  tractor 
dri' tTs  h.vve  to  put  uii  fHcemasks  m  .iclclrii  n 
to  tneir   regular  heavy  clt>thini?. 

The  bit{  cost  is  for  fuel  to  drive  the  tnntors 
and  to  P.re  the  heater  under  the  hopper  where 
the  snow  Ls  dun"ij)ecl 

Fuel  costs  up  to  $3  a  galh  n  delivered  by 
ship  to  McMurdo  and  from  $7  to  $10  a  gaUou 
airdropped  at  the  inland  Byrd  and  South 
Pole  sUiitions.  where  water  nrisi  be  produced 
m    the   s.inie  manner 

fLTRiriED    rOR    DKINKINC 

Water  u.-ied  In  the  laundry  and  phcito  Ub- 
oratory  is  filtered  and  purified  further  i:  used 
fur   drinkuik?  and   m   the   washroom.-* 

Delbert  Means.  Seabee  from  Charleston. 
VV  Va  .  who  has  charije  of  the  melter  esti- 
mates that  4,000  gallons  of  water  are  pro- 
duced each   day 

Since  these  are  to  be  permanent  U  ,s  sta- 
tions, something  will  have  to  be  done  e'.en- 
tunlly  about  impro'.  mg  the  water  supply 

Lt      Ralph     Fortenberry.     Jackson      Ml.-^s 
who  Is  leaving  soon  after  wintering  h.ere  as 
the  camp  doctor,  believes  a  flush  toilet  sys- 
tem can  be  provided  by  pumping  sea  water 
from  under  the  Ice  of  McMurdo  Sound 

Fortenberry.  who  has  asked  that  snnitarv 
engineers  make  a  survey  of  the  situation 
indicated  that  a  modern  scientific  statt(rn 
would  have  an  atomic  reactor  c<7Sting 
$3  900.000  should  not  have  17th  century  sani- 
tary conditions. 

The  cold  weather  is  the  only  thing  .stand- 
ing between  this  camp  and  serious  out- 
breaks of  illness,  he  said. 

While  this  Is  a  comfortable  camp  f  t  such 
.1  remote  outpost  it  Is  a  fact  that  ■golden 
glacier."  formed  from  liquid  human  wastes 
dumped  from  latrine  outlets.  Is  an  odorlitr- 
ous  eyesore 

PROBLEM  S'llVKD  IN  GREENLAND 

Tiie  Army  has  solved  the  water  and  s.m;- 
tatim  problem  at  its  newly  construct*>u 
Camp  Century  under  the  Greenland  icecap 
Thi.s  camp,  equipped  with  an  atomic  reactor 
will  have  the  first  hot  showers  ever  insUiUed 
111  a  glacier 

The  Army's  engineer  research  and  develop- 
ment lab..ra-nry  designed  a  steam  drill  that 
melted  a  4-foot  shaft  165  feet  down  Into 
the  Greenland    Icecap. 

At  that  level  the  bit  melted  a  pool  oi  pure 
water  .u;  feet  deep  and  44  feet  across  The 
water  is  kept  fr(;m  freezing  since  the  bl' 
stwys    III    that   position 

Joseph  Kumb.Tr.  an  expert  on  saniUition 
who  Is  a  civilian  employee  of  the  Army,  esti- 
mates that  the  well  would  provide  10.000 
gallons  of  water  a  day  for  the  residents  >I 
Camp  Century 

Water  irom  the  well  will  be  used  for 
-showers,  flush  toilets  and  the  messhall 
Hea'ed  wtxxlen  pipes  will  carry  Camp  Cen- 
tury's garbage  and  sewage  to  the  .surface 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  nearest  un- 
dence  tunnel  There  it  will  be  dumped,  to 
sink   into   the  glacier. 

.McMurdo  has  a  different  problem,  since  It 
13  built  on  volcanic  ash,  but  the  Byrd  ana 
South  Pole  stations,  schedtiled  for  recon- 
struction and  atomic  reactor*,  rest  on  thick 
ice  almii.ir  to  the  Greenland  icecap 


[From  the  Milw.iukee  .Ji'iriiHl    N    '.    6    rj60; 
Bf,loit    Mak    Prfpares    for    .\ntkrctic    Map- 
ping      PHOTCK;R.\Pllf"K  --.    Ml^.SI   'NS    HwB    Cov- 

r.Rr.D  500  UOO  .S«d!  *R»   Mii.f^..   lit  I.s  spt.nuinc 

His  FifTK  Se\s<in  in  Poi  ^R  Continint  and 

Has  SLfCLMBro  to  Its  Charm 

(By  Laurence  C    Eklund* 

Ml  MrRDo  Sorj«T).  AntarctI' A  - -Ji>hn  D 
Hemi'-r  o(  Beloit  Wi.h  .  lias  personally  pho- 
togranhed.  for  mapping  purposes.  500.000 
square  mile-;  of  Antarctica.  Tliat  could  be  a 
record 

It  Is  p(H.Mhle  that,  due  to  The  nature  of  his 
work  this  31 -year-old  veteran  of  12  years  in 
the  N.ivy  has  seen  more  of  tills  continent 
than  any  other  person 

Relmer  who  w.j  recently  promoted  to 
I  huf  phot-iitcrapher  -1  m.ite.  Jt.lned  the  Navy 
immediately  afer  graduation  from  Beloit 
High  School  i»nd  he  learned  all  his  photog- 
raphy In  the  Navv  ThK  is  his  fifth  season 
in  the  Ant.irctir 

He  hiis  Just  arrr.  ed  t^i  prepiire  for  a  m,ip- 
piiK  nii.ssion  out  oT  the  inland  Bvrd  station 
that  will  involve  phot,  ^raphlnj?  !7(XK)  nulet- 
of  flight  lines  m  .addition  to  nule..Ke  to  the 
flight  lines  and  buck 

NKPTt' Nr     rUCHTs    slATtl> 

His  phnti>graphs  will  be  f.ikei  from  Navy 
P2\'  7  Neptunes  equipped  with  skis  In- 
cluded In  the  Hren.i<  to  be  photogr  iphed  are 
the  Thurston  Peninsula,  the  Kohler  Moun- 
tains, the  Walgreen  coast  and  the  Hal  FUxkI 
Ranije 

I.;ust  year  Relmer  photographed  'he  Horllck 
and  .Sfntmel  M  ■yint.uns  and  the  Executive 
Cvimmittee  R,in,;e  His  ml.ssion  di.-.»overed  an 
p\fen.sion  ot  the  .Sentinel  Movmtttiiis  no  one 
had  ever  .seen  before,  and  the  Job  of  photo- 
graphing that  extension  will  be  completed 
this  year 

The  Neptune  h.».-.  a  crew  of  nine  while  on 
;'s  high  altitude  mafipluR  missions  It  flies 
at  21)  OOO  fee'  abo\e  sea  level  Relmer.  as 
nho'o  technici.in  ofn'rates  an  electronic  com- 
P'lter  that  tells  hf)W  oft*n  exp<isuies  should 
be    in.idf' 

nKRVED    I'N     Hi.  HTFJl.5 

For  5  ye.irs  Reimer  was  a  photographer 
.md  radar  oper.itor  >n  tught  fighters  on  ear- 
ner cruises  fo  the  Mediterranean,  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  el.'^ewiiere  He  w.ts  st.itioned 
for  18  mon'hs  at  Glerulew  111  where  it  w.ts 
easy  to  m.ike  frequt-n*  trips  to  vimt  his  many 
relatives  in  Beloit.  and  he  •*  is  not  ple;ised 
when  assigned  to  Operation  Deep  Free?e  II 
in   Sept<^mber    1956 

Rein.er  left  for  the  Weddell  Sea  in  tlic  ice- 
breaker Statrri  Inland  to  Uike  p.irt  In  the 
v.ork  c>f  the  Ellsworih  slat:  'U  in  the  Inter- 
n,itional  Geophysical  Year  The  Stdt'-ri  /s- 
.'aid  and  the  vessel  it  was  escorting  the 
WlHi'idnttf.  were  stuck  In  the  ice  for  11  days 

When  the  Ellsworth  s'a'l  m  was  finally 
set  up.  Reimer  flew  photo^traphlc  ml.ssions 
over  the  Filchner  ice  shelf  and  the  large. 
newly  di.scrivered  i.sUind  sm  c  n  uned  for 
Lloyd  V  Berkner.  the  Milw,iuke<-born  .scien- 
tlfii'  researcher 

VotUNTTFRED    EVF.RY     V^  vR 

I'  didn't  take  long  for  Reimer  to  succumb 
to  'he  majestic  grandeur  of  Ant.irctlca.  and 
after  that  first  ye:'r  he  ".oUjnteered  e-.ery 
year  for  service  here 

■There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world 
w'nere  you  can  see  the  things  you  see  here,  ■ 
.said  the  enthiusiis'ic  Badirer  Down  here 
I  feel  like  an  explorer,  bec.iu.se  e^ery  day  I 
am  going  out  to  see  thitigs  no  one  has  ever 
seen  before.  I  must  cr)rifess  I  get  a  satisfac- 
tion photographing  these  rugged  mountain^, 
that  l\ave  never  before  been  photogr  iphed 

'Certainly  this  is  the  last  fron'ler  and  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  here  d^m^f  .Some- 
thing I  think  is  Important,  especi.illy  when 
I  realize  that  my  pictures  of  last  year  are 
used  for  this  year's  maps  " 

Relmer  8  father  John  K  Relmer  .i  Beloit 
railroad   mm    recen'ly  retired  witli    !i.^  wife 


to  Cle.irwater  Fl.i  Young  Reimers  gr.uid- 
mother  Mrs  J  VV  Brunton.  three  uncles. 
Irving.  James  and  Roderick  Bruntcjii;  and 
HUnt.  Mrs  Willi, iin  IJei  ker  and  scores  of 
couMns    livr    m    Beloit. 

(From  tlie  Milwaukee  Jinirna!.  Nov  7.  1»60| 
United   statts   Is  Trfsp^ssing  at   .ANTARmc 

B\s»s     Nrw    Zealan^o   Ciaims    Ivkrcf    .Kntji. 

Krrrs  ^  Iamm.  MA(.isTHAr>   and  P(>srM^sTER 
I  By  Laurence  C   EkUmd  ! 

•".' oi-r  B\-,h  Ross  StA  Dipenufnc  y  Ant- 
ARiricA  — L'  C'omdr  James  I.enox-Kinv;. 
c<imm«nder  of  this  snug  New  Zeiiland  sci- 
entt.'U-  stnlion.  hospitably  offered  a  cup  of 
tea  when  the  Ainerii  an  rei>..rler  i).iid  n 
s"<-i.il    cull 

Tlic  2-mile  trip  over  here  ir  nn  McMurdo 
was  by  vessel,  but  the  return  trip  was  made 
trudging  over  the  snow  witli  two  otlier 
reporter;; 

Like  the  US  stations  at  McMurdo  Hal- 
lett  and  Little  America,  Sc.-tt  Ba.->e  is  lo- 
cated in  the  b:g  pie  shaped  wedne  of  Ant- 
urctlCit  <  laimed  i)y  New  Ze.il  lud  a.s  the 
Ri  ito    Sea    D<-peiideiu\ 

New  Ze.iland  claimed  the  area  on  the 
ba£is  of  British  exploration,  and  although 
the  New  Zeal.md  administrator  wius  long  In- 
vested with  powers  of  magistnite  and  Jus- 
tice ol  tile  [HNU'e  m  this  domain  it  was  only 
recently  that  he  had  ever  set  foot  lu  the 
area 

I'"srM\MIR.S       NO  MAlI. 

For  m.ii'.v  of  the  ve.irs  that  New  Ze..:.i!id 
cl.-timed  it  the  Riis«  .Sea  Dependencv  wiu*  in- 
habited only  bv  peniru'.ns  and  se.«l«  Tlie 
United  St.ites  h.is  never  recogm/ed  the 
claim  and  while  New  2>Rland  Is  a  signer 
of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  freezing  all  clHlms. 
It   ha.s  not  rclmquL-ihed  i'^  cla;m 

For  years  the  dependency  li.id  )>ost- 
m.isters  with  no  mall  to  handle  and  magis- 
trati-s  with  no  cases  to  try  an  alv^urd  situa- 
tion remedied  somewhat  by  the  establish- 
ment of  this  station  with  .American  help. 
In  the  1957  Sfl  Ir. ternatlonal  CJe<>j)hvslcal 
Ye-tr 

As  .1  de.i.  e  to  sup}>'rt  New  Ze.ilai.d  s  i  ;.ilm 
to  the  dependency  L«enox-King  h.mdsome 
in  ft  full  beard  lutj<  been  dulv  installed  as 
I>>>«tmaster  .md   magistrate 

Thrr>UKfi  his  j-xist  office  and  under  hi.s  can- 
celing stamp  flows  mall  hi^hlv  pri/ed  by 
philateli«.fs  bearing  the  full  set  of  .s|>eci.il 
Ross  L>ependency  stamps  costing  40  cents 
or  2  shiUini^s  1 1  pence 

What  really  delights  the  stamp  collector 
Is  to  get  a  letter  al.'.o  bearing  American 
stanH>6  that  have  also  been  c.tnceled  In  the 
US  pcwt  office  at  McMurdo  Such  a  letter 
now  ranks  ivs  a  ci^Uector  s  Item  alom;  with 
rvne  encli>slng  a  small  An^erlcan  flan  thai 
has  been  flown  over  tlie  .South  Pole 

CAI  I.     lliR     SMFRlrT-" 

Complete  amity  e.\ists  b«'tween  Anie.'ican.-< 
and  New  Zealandcrs  in  this  .irea.  al!hounli 
Miu'k  Vincent  the  gnumi.sh  old  pixy  v,ho  is 
covering  Operation  Deep  Freeze  for  the  Au<k- 
laiid  I  New  Zealand  i  Star.  wat,'S4lshly  threat- 
ened to  summon  ,%  sheriff  from  Wellington 
to  evict  his  American  colleagues  from  New 
Zealand  territory   ■ 

This  station  was  set  up  on  I'r.tni  Po^nt.  a 
\«.iiidy  spot  10  colder  than  McMurdo.  on 
,1  site  cho,'>en  after  a  recnmial.'sai.ce  In  n 
helicopter  provided  bv  Rear  Adm  Geortre 
Dufek.  then  commander  of  Operation  Deep 
Freeze  Americans  helped  transjiort  the  m  i- 
terlals  her'- 

Throughout  thi''  dejjendency  as  well  a.s 
in  other  part.s  of  Antarctica  claimed  by  Aus- 
trali.i.  France  Norw.iv,  CJreat  Britain.  Chile, 
01. d  Arifentina.  the  fl.iK'.s.  claim.s  sheet.s.  and 
othii-r  emblems  drop[>ed  from  the  planes  ol 
various  nations  lie  congealed  in  Antantic 
Ice 

Hear  Ailm  Richard  E  Byrd  for  mans  years 
ins. '.ted  that  American  iir'-rest  in  Antarctica 
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he  kept  alive  and  since  1939  official  U.S. 
exi>edltions  had  been  ordered  to  raise  the 
flag  and  deposit  special  form  letters  at  key 
places 

One  of  the  objections  t<^>  our  ratification  of 
the  Antarctic  Treaty  raised  by  the  21  Sena- 
i,.rs  who  voted  against  It  was  that  the 
Johnny-come-lately  Russians  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  here  with  coun- 
tries that  have  explored  this  continent  for 
decades 

S»  NAToR  facES  CLAIUS 

(■  .ntei.diiu;  that  we  should  assert  claims 
•o  HO  percent  of  Antarctica,  Senator  Erneet 
Crifninc  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  protested 
tn.ct  as  other  nations  moved  In  our  great 
peri.Kl  o!  discovery,  exploration,  and  occupa- 
tion ill  Antarctica  will  fade  into  the  past 
and  the  Russians  will  be  there  alleging  retro- 
ac  lively   that  they  were  there  all  the  time." 

Members  of  I  lie  House  Territorial  Subcom- 
miit-ee  pricked  up  their  ears  last  June  when 
Cajl  R  Eklund  Chief  of  the  Army  Polar 
Research  Branch  testified  that  the  Russians 
had  clBimed  discovery  of  territory  previously 
dl!<co\ered  by  American? 

He  said  that  when  he  was  the  Wilkes  sta- 
tion .scientific  leader  in  December  of  1967. 
a  rescue  group  from  his  station,  searching 
tor  a  lo^t  trail  party,  found  a  cairn  set  up 
by  the  Russians 

BOTTLID     MESSAGE 

In  an  empty  vodka  bottle  was  a  measage 
which  translated,  claimed  that  the  archipel- 
ago In  the  Windmill  Islands  had  been  dis- 
covered October  10,  1956,  by  the  Russian 
antarctic  expedition  'whose  members  are 
dlscussln«  the  beginning  of  this  further  oc- 
cupation 

Eklund  and  Lt  Donald  R  Burnell.  military 
commander  at  Wilkes,  left  a  message  in  the 
vodka  bottle  for  the  Russians  stating  that 
the  sfime  group  of  islands  had  been  dis- 
covered 10  years  earlier  by  our  Navy's  Opera- 
tion High  Jump. 

Despite  our  earlier  discovery,  the  Russians 
had  done  a  much  better  Job  of  mapping  the 
area,  said  Kklund  m  testifying  for  the  Za- 
blorkl  bill  creating  an  Antarctic  Commission 
that  would  take  re6i>onsibility  for  such  mat- 
ters. 

Representative  Clement  J  Zablocki,  Dem- 
ocrat. Milwaukee,  author  of  the  legislation, 
expressed  concern  that  through  the  treaty 
we  were  relinquishing  some  of  our  rights  in 
Antarctica.  He  argued  that  the  Commlflslon 
"would  fill  a  vacuum  which  has  serious  im- 
plications for  our  Nation's  interests  and  ef- 
forts in  the  Antarctic." 

In  recommending  ratification  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty  over  the  objections  raised,  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
|X)rted: 

"While  the  risks  of  entering  into  agree- 
ments with  Communist  countries  are  not  dis- 
counted, the  committee  subscribes  to  the 
belief  that  a  breakdown  In  communications 
between  the  Communist  bloc  and  the  free 
world   Is   an  Immeasurably  greater  risk." 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  27.  1980) 
Living  in  Antarctic  Rucced,  but  Healthy — 

Men   Assigned   Polab  Duties   Are  Stbonc 

Breed  Who  Need  Little  Doctoeing 
(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

McMiniDO  Sound,  Antakctica.— (Delayed)  — 
Despite  the  rugged  living  and  the  consUnt 
danger  Inherent  In  antarctic  exploration, 
this  is  a  surprisingly  healthy  place. 

To  begin  with,  persons  who  volunteer  for 
.service  \n  Antarctica  are  given  a  thorough 
physical  and  psychiatric  examination.  Sven 
a  visiting  newspaper  reporter  has  to  get  a 
statement  from  his  physician  that  he  can 
withstand  the  rigorous  antarctic  climate. 

The  scientist*  and  Navy  men  finally  ■«- 
lected  to  man  U.S.  stations  In  the  antarctic 
are  a  rugged  breed  who  don't  need  much 
doctoring. 


If  they  show  the  slightest  sign  of  not 
being  able  to  get  along  with  other  men — 
sulkiness.  discontent,  shyness,  or  "inappro- 
priate" laughter — they  are  turned  dow^n. 

SORE    THROATS    COMMON 

The  medical  men  of  Operation  Deep  Freeze 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  "no  psychiatric 
case  ever  got  better  in  the  cold" 

They  consider  an  applicant's  chief  psychi- 
atric asset  to  be  "high  motivation — the  tirge 
to  new  adventure,  to  see  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  to  conquer  nature  m  her  most 
rugged  aspect  and  to  be  willino;  to  cheerfully 
endure  hardships  to  accomplish  those  ends." 
Lt.  Ralph  Fortenberry  of  Jackson.  Miss.. 
the  McMurdo  medical  officer,  reported  that 
there  wasn't  a  single  ccjld  among  the  137 
men  who  wintered  here,  but  that  the  new- 
personnel  and  summer  '  tourists'  would 
probably  import  disci'sc  germs  that  would 
produce  colds 

The  most  common  ailment,  he  .-^aid  is  sore 
throat,  accompanied  by  coughing,  caused 
njt  by  the  cold  weather  but  by  drvnes.'-.  Fince 
there  is  practically  no  liumidity  in  the 
heated   buildings. 

watkr   is   s<  arcf 
Outside    air    at    from    zero    to    110'    below 
zero  has  a  relative   humidity  ot   80   percent. 
but  when  warmed   to  70  degrees  it  has  only 
a  fraction  of  1  percent  relative  humidity 

Water  is  scarce  here  and  expensive  to 
produce,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
bring  the  relative  humidity  up  'o  the  25  to 
30  percent  necessary  to  prevent  sore  throat 
Mid  much  coughing 

Dr.  Fortenberry  treats  the.'-e  cases  wiih 
liquid  cough  medicine,  throat  lozenges  and 
he  prescril5es  gargle  tablets.  The  discomfort 
lasts  about  3  weeks,  after  which  "he  men 
become  acclimated. 

Dr.  Fortenberry  and  the  Navy  doctors  at 
our  other  antarctic  stations  have  a  few 
frostbite  cases  and  an  occasional  broken  leg. 
Two  medical  corpsmen  help  Dr.  Fortenberry 
in  the  five  bed  hospital  here  that  is  equipped 
with  an  operating  room.  X-ray  and  phar- 
macy. 

The  beds  axe  used  moetiy  by  men  ex- 
hausted from  long,  hard  hours  of  work  in 
the  cold.  The  doctor  keeps  them  in  the  hos- 
pital until  they  are  fully  rested. 

Lt.  John  S.  Lindsay,  Dannemora.  NY., 
has  his  dental  ofBce  In  the  same  building. 
He  is  the  only  U.S.  dentist  In  Antarctica,  and 
before  coming  here  he  gave  the  medical  men 
at  the  three  other  stations  a  1-week  course 
in  dentistry.  He  also  gave  them  a  dental 
manual. 

Dr.  Clarence  Du  Mais,  the  medical  man  at 
the  South  Pole  station,  benefited  from  Dr, 
Lindsay's  instruction  in  pulling  one  of  his 
own  wisdom  teeth.  He  also  extracted  a  tooth 
for  one  of  the  scientists  at  the  pole. 

INSTRUCTIONS    RADIOED 

Dr.  Lindsay  has  X-rays  of  the  teeth  of  all 
the  men  at  Inland  stations  and  Is  prepared 
to  give  advice  and  consultation  over  the 
short  wave  radio. 

He  radioed  Instructions  2.100  miles  away 
to  Chrlstchurch,  New  Zealand,  for  treatment 
for  a  Navy  pilot  who  had  trouble  with  his 
dentures. 

Frankly,  there  isn't  much  a  medical  doctor 
can  do,  without  equipment,  about  t-ooth 
trouble  at  a  remote  station. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  men  selected 
for  antarctic  service  should  have  teeth  on 
which  a  dentist  would  wager  $1,000  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  with.ln  an  18  to 
24  month  period. 


[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal   Nov.  10,  1960] 
Adventure,  Curiosity  Are  Antarctic  Lures — 
■WiscoNsnc  Man  Says  Area's  PECuuARrrrES 
Provide  Chance  To  Learn  New  Things 

(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 
McMurdo  Sound,  Antarctica. — Some  who 
▼oltmteer  for  wintering  over  service  heie  are 
motlTated  by  a  quest  for  adventure. 


Most  of  the  scientists  are  working  for 
academic  degrees  but  among  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel willing  to  leave  their  families  for  a 
year  are  men  of  all  ranks  who  figure  that 
they,  too,   can   learn   something  down   here. 

Listed  in  that  category  would  have  to 
be  Donald  R.  Drumm.  radioman  chief  petty 
officer,  from  Edgar,  Wis.,  who  has  Just  ar- 
rived for  a  year  of  service  In  the  McMurdo 
communications  center. 

Afked  why  he  volunteered  for  a  job  that 
meant  leaving  his  wife  and  two  daughters 
for   so    long,   he   said: 

■  My  curiosity  was  aroused  by  Antarctica 
rr.id  what  I  had  heard  about  it.  In  com- 
munications down  here  you  can  learn  things 
you  couldn't  learn  elsewhere  because  of  the 
lonaspheric   and  magnetic  disturbances." 

Drumm.  the  sou  of  Mrs.  William  H 
Drumm  of  Edgar,  never  finished  high  school 
n\  Edgar  but  completed  his  high  school  edu- 
c, it  inn  in  the  Navy,  where  he  has  served 
a   ic.;ial  of  10  yeru-s. 

■V.'ORKED  OK  EDCAB  FARM 

Aft-er  .serving  in  World  War  II  he  was  out 
of  the  Navy  for  6^2  years.  He  worked  on 
his  father's  farm  at  Edgar  and  did  railroad 
work  in  Watisau.  He  was  working  for  the 
railroad  when  he  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Alvma  Wiegeri  of  Fond  du  Lac,  whose 
mother,  Mrs  Hazel  Bogie,  now  lives  at 
Plymouth. 

After  rejoiiung  the  Navy  in  1953,  Drumm 
went  t»j  the  r.cdio  school  at  Balnbrldge,  Md. 
He  served  on  a  destroyer  and  patrol  craft 
and  was  assigned  for  2  years  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis, 

Diumms  wife  and  daughters,  Denise,  12, 
i-.iid  Carol,  11.  who  were  born  at  Fond  du 
Lac  and  Wausau,  respectively,  are  now  at 
Kingston,  RI  .  where  the  girls  are  the  cen- 
ter of  special  attention  at  school  because 
their  father  is  in  Antarctica. 

Many  persons  besides  Drumm  have  sought 
to  learn  about  the  Ionosphere  since  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  Scottish 
physicist  and  meteorologist  Balfotu-  Stewart, 
puzzled  over  the  fact  that  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field  fluctuated  from  day  to  day. 

Stewart  proposed  what  seemed  at  the  time 
an  unlikely  idea.  He  suggested  that  some- 
where in  the  upper  atmosphere  there  might 
be  a  layer  of  air  that  conducted  electricity. 

The  motion  of  this  air  in  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field,  reasoned  Stewart,  would  generate 
electric  currents,  which  in  turn  would  pro- 
duce small  magnetic  fields  accounting  for  the 
dally  variations  in  magnetic  measurements. 

Since  the  upper  atmosphere  was  a  wilder- 
ness unplumbed  by  any  instrument  man  had 
yet  invented,  the  significance  of  Stewart's 
brilliant  suggestion  was  not  widely  appre- 
ciated at  the  time. 

But  the  upper  atm.osphere  took  on  a  new 
Interest  in  1901  when  Guglielmo  Marconi 
sent  wireless  signals  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  around  the  curvature  of  the  sarth. 

had  different  view 

Up  to  that  time  physicists  had  supposed 
that  radio  waves  traveling  beyond  the  hori- 
zon would  continue  through  the  atmosphere 
in  a  straight  luie  and  disappear  into  space. 

Seeking  to  explain  Marconi's  arouud-the- 
world  transmission,  Arthur  E.  Kennelly  in 
the  United  States  and  Oliver  Heaviside  in 
England  revived  the  idea  that  an  electrically 
conducting  region  high  in  the  atmosphere 
would  reflect  radio  waves  back  to  the  ground. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  ionosphere  Is 
a  thick  mantle  of  Ionized  air  consisting  of 
at  least  four  different  layers  occupying  the 
region  of  the  atmosphere  from  45  to  200 
miles  above  the  ground. 

A  $69,740  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  for  research  in  ionospheric  physics  here 
has  sought  to  determine  the  geomagnetic 
latitude  control  of  very  low  frequency  and 
extra  low  frequency  phenomena  along  the 
line  of  20  degrees  of  latitude. 
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AIR    LlrTFD    StJ»VJ.T 

A  fnur-man  party  from  titaiifurd  U.m!- 
verilty  conducted  an  alr-lLfted  survey  along 
a  serien  of  sites  in  Marie  Byrd  Land  the  Ftoss 
Ice  Shelf  and  Victoria  Land. 

The  party  w.is  transported  from  site  to 
site  by  a  siil-equlpped  DC-3  aircraft  and 
spent  3  days  In  a  tent  camp  at  each  lo- 
cation. Observatioas  were  made  at  each 
and  were  coordinated  with  the  routine  ''b- 
servatlons  a:  Byrrl  ?'atlon  and  with  spiicp 
pr'bes  and  sat«ll'.t.p  experiments. 

New  Scler.ce  Fou.".claHon  grants  tci  St.in- 
ford.  totaling  *110.0!9.  call  ror  a  continui- 
tlon   of   these   studies 

|Pr-m  the  Milwaukee  Jourr.il.  Dec    4.   l''60| 

LW    Mem   in   AvT.\RC-nr  To  Orr  Hei  p   Pk^m 

Cufi.K     \Vmwato.-,a     Fxpfrt     Wnt      Stt'dt 

RJI   \nON       .T       ANPr.«N,       POt.AR       M'lHTMN 
R\NGES 

(  By  Laurence  C.  Ekiund  I 
W\SHiNGT')N,  D  C  A  cooperntlvp  antarctic 
research  program  s'lpported  by  the  L'r.ited 
States  and  Chile  In  which  University  of  Wis- 
consin scientists  will  play  the  key  role,  wiis 
announced  S.itvu-day  by  the  National  Science 
F')u:  datlon. 

UW  neolo^ist  David  A  Link.  6301  W-tshmg- 
ton  Circle.  WauwaUjsa.  and  Martin  Halpcrn, 
Madi-ion,  will  leave  Mrmday  f)r  Aiitarctica 
from  Valpar.il.-<i.  Chile.  Wi'h  three  uther 
U  S    scientists. 

TRAINING    PROvTorn 

Dr  Alan  T  Waterman.  Director  of  the 
Science  Foundation,  said  that  by  proMdin^ 
held  assistance  to  VS.  scientists,  Chile  w.us 
luakii.g  pfJBslble  work  bv  our  geologists  and 
etitomuloglsts  In  an  area  where  our  scientists 
had  not  worked  In  recent  years. 

The  United  States  will  help  Chile  establish 
a  ge  magnetic  prcgram  at  Its  Presidente 
Ciabnel  Gon/.ales  V'ldela  station  on  the 
Palmer  Peninsula  by  providing  equipment. 
A  scientist  from  our  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey has  spent  the  laot  2  months  In  Santiago 
training  a  Chilean   to  use  the  equipment 

Chile,  in  return,  will  provide  transport  and 
heliccpter  support  throughout  the  current 
antarrtic  summer  for  our  research  expedition 
on  the  Palmer  Peninsula. 

Presidente  Gabriel  Oonzales  Vldela  station 
filLs  a  gap  between  e.xi.sting  geomagnetic  ob- 
servatories in  Antiirctlca  and  on  subant- 
arctic  Isl.uid.s  now  c^perated  by  ArgenMiia  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

r-AMILT    or    GEOLOGKSTS 

The  new  Chilean  observatory  will  supple- 
ment the  work  of  Uiese  stations  and  others 
maintained  in  we.'^tern  Antarctica  by  the 
U.uted  States  and  New  Zealand.  They  pro- 
vide d.ita  on  the  annual  changes  ;n  ulie 
earth's  magnetic  field. 

Link,  who  got  his  bachelor's  degree  In 
geology  from  the  UW  last  June,  Ls  a  mem- 
ber of  a  famed  family  of  geologists.  His 
father.  Walter  K.  Link,  la  a  EPt'l"^--^t  la 
Rio  de  J.ineiro  His  mother  Mrs.  Mar.'.lial  L 
Wilcox,  was  one  of  rhe  first  wt>men  geologls'-i 
graduated  from  UW 

HL'i  brother.  Peter,  who  has  a  master's  4fi- 
s;ree  in  geolosry.  is  now  In  Tripoli.  Lybia.  and 
his  sl.ster.  Mrs  Marion  Coles  of  Salt  Lake 
Ci'y,  Utah,  has  a  Ph.  D.  degree  in  geolotcy. 

Yojng    Link    and    Halpern    will    conduct 
geol.  gicai  research  with  the  aid  of  a  •16.523 
Science  Foundation  ?rant  to  Prof.  Robc-t  H 
Dott    Jr  .  of  the  UW  geology  dep.u-tment,  di- 
rector of  the  project. 

STt  DT    GEOLOGIC    HISTOBT 

T^.ey  are  tspeclally  interested  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Andean  Mountains  in  South 
Ame.-ica.  their  extension  Into  the  Palmer 
Peiiinaula  and  the  mountain*  of  the  Ells- 
worth Highland  in  Antarctica,  where  the 
te.irr.  hopes  to  work  In  future  years. 

Tt;e  Dott  group  may  determine  the  broad 
area^  within  this  long  and  continuous  moun- 


tainous belt  that  hrwe  a  similar  geologic 
history 

Link.  H.ilp^rn  tnd  '  *■  >  .\rnerlr  m  ento* 
mologists  wll!  t>e  olcked  up  at  the  Chilean 
st.itKm  next  M<irch  Oy  the  OUicier.  an  Ameri- 
can Icebreaker  and  *ill  continue  their  work 
in  the  .Amundsen  Sea  and  the  islands  ofT  the 
P.ilmer  Peninsula 

M-.iinwhile.  across  the  Antarctic  nt  Mc- 
Murd)  Sound,  another  team  of  UW  scien- 
tists th:.s  week  will  begin  a  $41,630  study  of 
patterned  ground,  found  on  most  Ice-free 
are.^s  of  the  cwutinent 

The  team,  workii  g  under  the  dlrectl.in  of 
Prof  Robert  F  PI  ick.  consists  of  Thomaa 
Berg  of  On.il.tsk.i  Wis  who  is  working  for  a 
Ph  D  .  and  J.vmes  Sul.ivan  of  Aho.skir,  N  C  , 
who  is  completing  hla  work  at  tJW  for  a 
master's  degree 

Patterned  ground  usually  appears  as  poly- 
gons (flpures  having  many  sides)  aasoclated 
with  s<ind  and  ice  wedges 

Berg  and  Sullivan  hope  to  find  out  wh-it 
causes  them,  h  )W  tliey  develop  and  whether 
they  may  serve  to  .iid  in  d.itlng  geolf)glcal 
e-. ents  m  the  region 

In  alyjut  a  week.  Forrest  Dowling  of 
Boscobel,  Wis  .  UW  exploration  geophyslrlst. 
will  lewe  Byrd  station  on  a  hazardous  trek 
from  McMurdo  Stuind  to  the  pole  His  prin- 
cipal mis.slon  IS  the  delivery  of  three  37-ton 
tr.xctors. 

America's  scientific  effort  In  Antarctica 
this  vear  Is  costing  upward  of  $5  million  and 
it  IS  costing  the  N.uy  $1.5  million  ti:>  support 
this  effort 

QUESTION    or    COST 

Ir     is    n.^^tural    to    raise    the    qiiewtlon    of 

whether  we  are  getting  our  money's  worth 
but  regardless  of  the  high  coat  it  Is  app.vr- 
ent  that  we  r\re  in  Antarctica  to  stay  espe- 
cially since  Russi.v  se-ms  to  be  there  t  >  stav 

The  value  C)f  the  v.rk  »  us  ci'ed  in  th:.-* 
C'>mniFnt  by  Chalrm;  ii  Oritn  Harris  Demo- 
crn*,  of  Arkansa.s,  of  the  H  nise  Interstate  and 
ForelgTi  Commerce  C  )mmlttee,  after  an  on- 
the-spot  visit  there 

"We  are  convinced  that  It  Is  one  of  the 
niost  im|>ortant  undertakings  and  could  have 
t'le  mop  fir-reTchi!  g  Implications  of  any 
S'-:entlf5c  work  we  have  anywhere  The 
American  people  shi  uld  not  Ret  any  other 
idea  becau.se  gome  ('f  the  things  tlui'  are 
being  found  out  ab<-'Ut  the  beh  ivlor  of  riie 
earth  as  it  reacts  to  ;-.ome  of  the  hsppenlogs 
rif  the  solar  system  will  have  great  bearing 
on   the   future   course  of   human   existence" 

QL'IvK  DECISIONS  Sti.T'fiJ 

The  United  States  had  to  m.ike  some  qim  k 
decisions  after  the  adoption  of  the  Antarctic 
Treatv.  and  the  co&t  of  logistical  suppK>rt 
probably  could  ha\e  been  held  down,  had 
there  been  an  oppi..rtui:iiy  for  long-range 
planning. 

Congress  at  Us  n£xt  ses^ilon  may  h..ve  Uj 
decide  whether  to  create  the  Richard  E 
Byrd  Antarctic  Commission,  as  proposed  by 
Senator  AleX-xnoer  Wiify.  Republican  of 
Wisconsin  and  R-»presentatlve  Cvemfnt 
^■kbiocki.  Democrat  of  Milwaukee  Wi:  rv 
and  Z\BLof  Ki  Insist  that  there  can  be  n^j 
lon^-raiiLje  plannlHj^  of  an  ant.,irctlc  proijram 
withcut  an  overall  igency  In  control  as  in 
till  other  coviiitries  operating  m  the  Ant- 
arctic. 

FOfRTErN  ACFNrTi.3  INV"LVED 

The  Navy  now  runs  the  logistics  end  (<f  the 
pr  igram  and  the  N.  tional  Science  Founda- 
tion the  science  end  A  total  of  14  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  involved  in  what  Zabl<j<.ki 
i.otnplaln.^    is   a    piiecerneal    operation. 

.^:.d  e*.  entually  Congre.ss  will  have  to  de- 
cide whether  to  pt.t  up  the  money  for  a 
permanent  airport  .n  Antarctica  to  replace 
the  temporary  land.ng  fteld  on  the  frozen 
.surface  of  the  Rosa  Soa.  at  McMurdo  Sound, 
which  can  be  oper  ited  for  only  about  50 
d.iys  a  year 

Rear  Adm  David  M  Tyree  cornm  iiul.r 
of  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  indulging  In  what 


he  called  a  bit  of  crystal  ball  gaaing.  sfnd 
there  waa  no  doubt  the  day  w.is  conung 
when  an  international  airstrip  wouid  be 
uec<lMl  in  .^i.tari  tlCH  to  rut   Ilvu.g  lii.st .lllce^ 

The  only  trouble  the  admiral  .said.  i.s  Ui»' 
.■»uch  an  nirp.jr  I  would  <  irit  srvrral  hanii.eU 
million   dollars 

The  strip  would  make  {Hwsible  cofnmerriiil 
flights  over  Antnrctica  to  link  Alrica.  .Si>utti 
Amrrlca.  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 

Member',  of  the  H  >u  e  L.tcrvt.ite  und  Kor- 
cl»-n  Conimi-rce  Conimitfee  re[x)r*(d  iifter  a 
vlalt  to  Antarctica  lh.it  the  p^itentiai  lourUt 
and  commercial  travel  as  the  rebuU  of  ,t 
great  circle  ant-^rcc  r  ute  .'taggers  the  im- 
ngl  nation. 


ADDI  I  luN.M.  'I.\X   KXKMPTION   huli 
CFRI  AIN  SCHo^^LC'HILDHHN 

Mr  JOHNTSTON  Mr  Presldf-iit.  I 
lnt.ro(Jucc,  for  .ippropri.itf  itfi-'ftu»\  a 
bill  to  amend  the  liitrrnal  Hr\cnut'  Code 
of  1954  .so  ;i-i  t^i  allow  an  uddiliunal  ex- 
emption of  $G00  for  a  deptndfiit  child  of 
the  taxpayer  who  us  :i  full-tnnf  t'^nlonl 
abovf  li\r  .srcondary   Uvel 

Thi.s  anif^ndmont  is  pnniai  ily  dpsi,;ned 
to  Klvp  tax  rrlirf  to  help  parents  v^hosc 
dorx-tHlrnt  rhildrt  n  mm-  altcndiru:  rollogp 
Anyone  who  ha.s  «;ent  rhildrrn  to  coUreo 
knows  of  the  terriblp  financial  .strain 
.such  an  undortakin':;  put.s  upon  thr  aver- 
HKC  family  budttct.  In  mo-^t  Instances 
parents  mui.t  txirrou-  money,  mortuayc 
Uicir  home.s.  take  on  extra  work,  and  en- 
Kage  in  other  nnancial  ju.  .'lim'.s  in  order 
to  put  children  throu^jh  colIe,.ie.  Th.- 
lea^t  we  can  do  is  to  uive  them  a  boost 
with  a  little  tax  relief,  which  this 
amendment  does. 

\V»-  have  proi'iam.s  underlay  to  lend 
students  money,  prant  them  bcholar- 
shijxs.  and  otherwise  a.ssi>t  them  in  gain- 
ing  a  huh'  1  educat.on  There  are  in- 
num'-rabie  t.ixpaye:  .  who.  when  t,'iven 
lax  lehef  suih  a.s  my  amendment  does, 
could  .'end  their  child  to  colle.:e  without 
look'iit:  to  the.se  other  a.s.s-istances  from 
thf^  Federal  Oovernment. 

Another  objective  of  my  araendmoiil 
IS  to  uiduci"  collevre  enrollment  among 
youn;,'  i)eople.  There  are  rruiny  youm: 
l>eople  who  would  do  well  In  colleue  if 
they  w.;.'  ;^v,ured  the  opixirtunity  to 
attend,  hjt  who.  unfortunately,  arc 
di.scoura'^ed  from  attnndin;,'  bccau.«;e  of 
financial  h;ii(hhii)s  at  home  Given  the 
incentive  of  an  additional  $600  exemp- 
tion, many  parents  would  feel  inclined  to 
btrive  to  put  their  chUdren  through 
school. 

It  has  been  pointed  nut  m,iiiy  limes  in 
the  United  States  thit  we  are  in  a  life 
and  death  struggle  w  ith  an  ideolot;v  alien 
to  our  free  land.  We  must  ha\e  well 
trained  and  properly  educated  minds  if 
we  are  t;oiiu  to  maintain  a  slion-i  will  to 
resist  commum.sm  My  amendment  will 
help  accomplish  tiiis  objective. 

I  would  iK)int  out  hero  tlial  there  are 
no  loopholes  in  thii  propo.^ed  lot-: liJa lion 
Only  parent.s  of  dejH'ndent  childieii  at- 
tendin'.,'  sehcKil  on  a  colloMe  h'Vel  will  be 
entiLled  to  the  additional  $600  exemp- 
tions per  student  Children  wilh  private 
incomes  will  not  be  con.sidered  and  nei- 
ther will  adults  who  may  be  attendinf: 
school.  I  a.sk  that  this  amendment  be 
referred  to  ttie  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration  with  the  first  proper 
leu'isiation  rommq  b«'fore  us  for  action. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill   Will   be   received   and  appropriately 

1  efeii'ed 

The  bill  S  1519'  to  amend  the  Intcr- 
i..il  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an 
additional  exemption  of  $600  for  a  de- 
(M'lHii  lit  child  of  the  taxpayer  who  is  a 
(ijll-time  student  above  the  secondary 
le\el,  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston,  was 
re<xived.  read  twice  by  it.s  title,  and  rc- 
U'.vfd  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


ANNTAI.  PUBLICATION  OP  OFFI- 
CIAL REGISTER  OF  THE  UNITED 
S  lA  I  E.S 

Ml  .lAVnS  Mr  President,  on  be- 
half ot  myself  and  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
KiAiiM.  ,  I  inlioduC'\  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  whicii  directs  the  Civil 
Service  Commis.sinn  o  resume  annual 
publiCiition  of  the  Official  Register  of 
the  Utnted  States,  which  was  discon- 
tinued la.sl  ytar  after  144  years.  Many 
members  of  the  Wash  ngton  press  coips 
have  expie.s.sed  concern  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  publication  represented 
an  incursion  into  the  traditional  free- 
dom of  information  tc  which  the  public 
IS  entitled  with  respe(  t  to  Federal  ofTl- 
cials 

The  Official  Remster  has  been  an  in- 
valuable reference  work  since  the  days 
of  President  Madison  not  only  to  the 
various  media  of  infonnation  but  to  the 
ceneial  public.  The  RCRister  contained 
the  most  comprehensi^•e  list  of  Federal 
ofBcials  and  was  the  onlv  practical  source 
from  which  could  be  determined  their 
salaries,  job  titles,  d'.^partments.  sind 
State  and  conjeressionel  district  of  ap- 
{ximtment. 

NothinK  is  more  sacr?d  than  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  informaticn  about  Its  Oov- 
ernment officials.  Depriving  the  public 
of  a  convenient  meanf  for  implement- 
ing this  IS  hardly  justified  in  the  name 
of  economy,  especially  when  the  publi- 
cation cost  is  relatively  so  small.  More- 
over, the  change  in  administration,  with 
the  resulting;  vast  turnover  in  personnel. 
makes  it  even  more  essential  that  such 
information  be  accessible  to  the  public. 
I  earnestly  hope  Congress  will  rectify  its 
action  of  last  year  anc,  restore  this  his- 
tonc  and  valuable  document. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  OfiDcial 
Rei^ister  was  accomplished  by  a  rider 
to  the  1961  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priations Act.  The  amendment  spe- 
cifically denied  $30,000  for  printing  the 
Register  and  also  repealed  the  basic  au- 
thority for  its  publication. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  iind  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  1530*  to  provide  for  the 
publication  of  the  OBcial  Register  of 
the  United  States  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  'for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 


COMMISSION  TO  STUDY  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr     JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  to  establish 


a  commission  to  study  the  problem  of 
alcoholism  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  more 
adequate  provision  of  facilities  for  the 
treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  cure  of 
alcoholics,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
alcoholism. 

I  ask  that  this  lesululion  be  I'efeired 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and  that 
I  be  allowed  to  accompany  my  introduc- 
tory remarks  with  a  prepared  statement 
on  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

The  matter  of  alcoholism  has  been  of 
tremendous  concern  to  me.  and  increas- 
ingly so  during  leoenl  years.  I  made  an 
inten.se  personal  study  into  ilie  jiroblcms 
which  alcoholism  entails.  I  made  con- 
tact with  doctors,  industiies.  State  pov- 
ernments.  hosi)itals.  and  many  oi'cian- 
izations  such  as  Alcoholics  Anoin-mous 
which  arc  working  on  this  disease. 

It  has  been  estimated  there  are  5 
million  alcoholics  in  America,  and  theic 
is  no  telling  what  it  is  costmp  America 
in  broken  homes,  bioken  lives,  and  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Alcoholism  is  a  cancer 
on  our  spirit 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  along  with  my  re- 
marks the  statement  in  support  of  my 
resolution  on  alcoholism. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred :  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  :.n 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  72'  to 
establish  a  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  in  the  Unit(?d 
States  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  more  adequate  provision  of 
facilities  for  the  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  cure  of  alcoholics,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  alcoholism,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Johnston,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  John- 
ston is  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Se.nator  Johnston 

One  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
modern  society  is  alcoholism. 

This  addictive  disease  accounts  for  an  al- 
most countless  number  of  woes:  it  makes  life 
a  living  hell  for  more  than  5  million  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families.  It  is  a  disease  which 
brings  pain,  mental,  financial,  and  physical 
BUflering  to  victims,  causes  personality  bret^k- 
downs,  broken  homes,  high  divorce  rates, 
delinquency,  adult  and  Juvenile  crimes  of 
various  sorts,  an  appalling  toll  of  accidents. 
Industrial  and  trafBc,  serious  financial  loss 
to  business  and  Industry.  Not  the  least 
lll-deslred  byproduct  of  alcoholism  is  the 
cxxToslon  of  morale  it  brings  to  substantial 
segments  of  the  population  and  the  yet  im- 
determined  physical  damage  to  human  minds 
and  bodies.  Alcoholism,  in  short,  is  a  prob- 
lem of  great  national  concern. 

Alcoholism  Is  not  a  new  problem  to  man. 
It  h£i8  been  with  civilization  for  centuries. 
For  a  long,  long  time  It  has  been  a  serious 
problem.  But  only  In  recent  years  has  It 
been  recognized  as  a  disease.  We  know  now 
the  alcoholic  should  not  be  treated  with 
social  shame,  but  as  one  who  is  ill  with  a 
disease.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  In 
the  field  of  alcoholism,  the  changed  public 
attitude  toward  the  alcoholic  Is  one  of  the 
major  gains  of  the  past  several  decades. 

Compassion  rather  than  condemnation 
must  be  the  keynote  in  dealing  with  alco- 
holics. It  Is  with  thU  view  that  I  address 
myself  to  the  challenging  problem  of  alco- 


holism. It  was  with  the  thought  that  we 
Citn  further  the  good  work  already  being  done 
by  the  several  States  and  others  in  this  vital 
field  by  developing  national  interest  and  pro- 
\iding  leadership  and  auxiliary  help  th  it  I 
undertook  a  comprehensive  survey  and  study 
of  this  whole  problem. 

The  results  indicate  to  me  and  others  that 
a  challenging  task  confronts  us  in  the  ex- 
tension ol  activity  to  deal  with  alcoholism 
In  the  areas  of  education,  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation,  much  remains  to 
be  d'jne  despite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the 
se'.eral   States   m    their  respective  programs 

Before  proceeding  with  the  preseniatlon 
of  tiic  material  recruited  in  my  study  of 
alcoholism.  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
very  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Governors 
ol  tlie  several  States  as  well  as  the  respectne 
directors  of  tiie  \arious  State  commissions 
on  alcoholi.'^m  I  ha\e  had  a  most  hearty  and 
prompt  response  from  those  officials  in  my 
refiuest  for  iniorinatlon  on  what  their  Stales 
are  doing  fur  the  treatment  and  prevention 
cjf  alcoholism.  I  also  want  to  record  my 
thanks  to  tiie  many  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations that  have  given  their  whole- 
hearted and   valuable  cooperation. 

An  impressive  volume  of  achievement  has 
been  realized  over  the  country  in  programs 
on  alcoholism.  It  is  readily  apparent  from 
i}:io  encouraging  results  through  the  Nation 
that  the  altitude  of  the  public,  the  medical 
fraternity,  and  Government  has  taken  a  tre- 
mendous change  for  the  better. 

Most  encouraging  is  the  realization  that 
something  worthwhile  in  the  way  of  a  cure 
can  be  effected,  that  individuals  can  be  re- 
claimed from  the  rubble  heap  and  brought 
back  to  sound  health,  self-respect,  and  use- 
ful places  in  society.  The  work  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  has  been  most  effective  in  this 
field — the  activities  of  this  group  is  a  saga 
of  understanding,  tolerance,  helpful  support, 
and  practical  therapy.  It  is  most  heartening 
to  read  the  accomplishments  of  Alcoholics 
Ar.onymous  and  it  is  all  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  work  was  started  originally  by 
two  men  who  had  been  addicted  to  drinking. 
From  this  humble,  spontaneous  operation 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  spread  to  a  na- 
tionwide organization  which  commands  the 
voluntary,  inspired  services  of  thotisands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  been  fellow  suf- 
ferers. 

Giving  credit  to  all  the  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  alcoholism,  public  officials,  lay  men 
and  women,  and  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  social  workers,  and  others,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  based  on  my  studies,  that 
despite  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  has 
been  accomplished,  the  surface  really  has 
been  only  scratched.  Present  programs  In 
many  States  are  the  beginnings  of  what  hold 
the  promise  of  real  achievement.  In  State 
after  State,  the  start  has  been  made  and  the 
course  has  been  charted.  But  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, and  funds  are  at>a  bare  minimum. 
The  foundation  is  here  upon  which  we  can 
build  the  pillars  of  solid  achievement  to 
universally   overcome  alcoholism. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  reclamation 
work  being  done  on  alcoholics  in  the  several 
States  is  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  work  has  been  undertaken.  As  I  re- 
marked earlier,  we  have  come  a  far  way  in 
ovir  thinking  on  alcoholism  In  the  past  20 
years.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most  prom.ising 
things  about  the  whole  problem,  for  the 
alcoholic  is  a  supersensitive  person,  quick  to 
detect  hostility,  Just  as  he  responds  to  kind- 
ness that  respects  him  as  a  person  and  at- 
tributes to  him  the  dignity  which  he  has 
largely  forfeited.  As  Dr.  Selden  D.  Bacon, 
Ph.  D..  an  expert  in  the  field,  states:  "The 
greatest  number  of  clients  (alcoholics)  are 
lost  at  the  diagnostic  interview." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "alcoholics  are 
not  drinkers — they  are  compulsive  con- 
sumers of  alcohol."  This  Is  the  con- 
sidered   opinion    of    Dr.    Bacon.      Actually, 
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in  thi»  coLslderatlon  of  the  subject  of  alco- 
;i.iilisri  we  must  renllzc  that  for  mllli'-ins  of 
Amenciins  s<Klal  drinking  Is  no  problem  Dr 
Bacon  point*  this  out  In  the  following  words 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  use  of  alcohol 
13  not  alc(>h(jllc  for  more  than  60  million  of 
the  6;  million  druiliers  of  this  country  "  We 
do  we:i  ti>  keep  this  fact  In  mind  as  we  pro- 
ceed V.  ith  our  I'onsideratlon  of  this  problem 
eitherwise,  we  are  going  to  build  walls  of 
resentment  tha".  will  militate  against  an 
ij-.erall  effective  pr-'i^ram  on  rehiibilitnf ion 
of  alciholics  Public  understanding,  public 
cooperation  are  essenti  il  to  rpur  tlie  rehabili- 
tation activities  now  iinderw;iy  in  the  Na- 
tion to  the  goal  of  imnrc'""-!'"e  acc'inipllsli- 
n-.etit. 

My  purpi.,«c  is  i.  •  I)  rre^ent  sf^mothlnR 
that  will  gobble  up  'he  various  State  pro- 
k;rams  on  alcoholism  To  the  con'rary.  I 
prop<j.:e  by  a  centrali'cd  rc"view,  a  fur  ap- 
jiralsal,  the  suggestion  of  filrly  uruf"rm 
standirds  and  the  pnnldlns;  of  prsl--t,;ncp  m 
research  and  leadership  to  strengtheii  ai'.d 
^ive  enciiuragemei' t  to  thoue  who  .ire  alreatly 
v.iliur.tly  progressing  this  good  work  It  is 
niv  hope  that  in  this  way  we  can  lend  nioral 
supp*  rt.  guidance  and  supplement  the  work 
of  th?  several  St.  tes  which  see  the  s^reater 
need  but  Mt  n(  '  able  to  go  all  the  way  be- 
cause of  their  limited  resources.  National 
attention  for  the  several  programs  would  be 
most  helpful,  additional  research,  as  I  hive 
a;ild.  the  am.pllflcatlon  of  the  literature  of 
the  -ubjert  and  a  wider  ediicntloual  pr*- 
gram  -  all  of  these  would  aid  the  cnu^e 

It  Is  an  Interesting  fact  that  siii'e  the 
first  State  study  of  alcoholism  was  set  up 
m  Oregr>n  in  1943  all  but  8  of  the  48  States 
have  given  recognition  In  sonne  kind  of  lej^i^- 
lation  that  alcoholism  is  a  public  health 
problem  Of  further  Interest  Is  the  fact  that 
31  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
enaci,ed  enablini?  legislation  providing  for 
State -sponsored  treatment,  research  and  or 
educxtlonal  pros^rams  In  three  States,  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  admit  alcoholics  to 
certain  Sta'e  Insti'ut Ions.  At  the  end  of 
1956  two  additional  States,  Illinois  and 
Iowa  had  app<ilnted  study  commlssic  !>.s  to 
review  the  problem  with  a  vlrw  toward  rec- 
ommending suitable  legislation. 

Ac-ordlng  to  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  giving  increased  attention 
to  the  problem  of  alrohollsm.  one  quarter  of 
all  the  hospitals  in  the  country  treat  alco- 
holics routinely  An  encouraging  growth  of 
recognition  of  the  disease  nature  of  alro- 
holLsm  is  th.i:  the  Blue  Com  and  Blue  shield 
Insurance  plans  a.s  well  as  a  number  of  otlier 
commercial  Insurance  companies  are  accept- 
ing alcoholics  as  beneficiaries 

I'he  statist  1C8  on  alfoholics  and  al'oh' ill^m 
are  r\ther  appallln*?  and  I  propose  to  submit 
a  number  of  them  In  certain  essentia!  c.i'e- 
fi:orlei  for  Information  At  the  same  time  I 
h;uiten  with  the  reminder  that  the  exter.t 
and  scope  of  the  problem  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  possibili'ies  and  the  accompli-^lmionts 
m   rehabilitation 

Dr  Marvin  A  Bl'xk  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  alcoholism  of  the  council  on 
mental  health.  American  Medical  A^^^octa- 
tlon.  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
annual  dst  of  a.-cidents  due  to  alcohol i.'rn 
is  $125  million  while  the  annual  crv^t  of 
alcoholics  In  mental  hospitals  Is  WO  million. 
and  the  annual  ccsi  of  alcoholics  In  penal 
InsMMitions  Is  i2,5  million.  Dr  Block  al^o 
presents  the  further  Imprewive  figures  that 
the  ;.um  of  $40  million  is  spent  annually 
bv  p.iblic  and  private  agencies  for  the  care 
of  families  of  alcoholics,  $20  million  by  the 
public  a^oncles  and  another  |20  mlllhn  by 
the  private  .igenclps 

In  the  opinion  of  Raymond  O  McCarthy 
and  EdK.ir  M,  Douglass  In  an  informed  ar- 
ticle In  the  Journal  of  Studlss  in  Alcohol. 
Inc  entitled  "Alcohol  and  Social  Respon- 
sibilities." the  information  is  furnished  that 
"alci  holism   cnsta  society  more   than  tl    bil- 


lion I  tl  168  354.750)  according  to  an  estl- 
ma'e  lor  the  single  year  1946  '  Later  ti%- 
ures.  I  am  certain,  will  re\ise  even  this  large 
Cost  upward. 

On  the  economic  front  we  further  find. 
according  to  Harrl.soii  M  Ttlce,  of  the  New 
York  State  School  o;  Indu.strla!  L.nbor  Re- 
l.itluns.  of  Cornell  University,  that  "on  the 
ii'.erage,  3  pfrrcnt  i>t  the  work  force  are 
problem  drinkers."  In  Problem  Drli  kUu." 
ov  Hendtrson  aid  B  icon,  dealing  will)  the 
findings  of  the  Yale  Plon  for  Bnsinesa  and 
Industry,  It  is  set  loith  that  the  alcoholic 
loi-es  an  average  f>f  22  workmg  days  each 
year  from  alcoholism  alone "  The  same 
source  alto  claims  that  "alcohoU-s  lose  a 
total  of  over  36  million  w  ^rklng  days  each 
yepr  ■  It  Is  Pkewlse  claimed  by  their  nu- 
'horitlcs  that  the  alcoholic's  lifespan  In 
IJ  ve.irs  less  than  th;  t  of  the  non.ilcohollc." 

The  ai'.nual  loss  m  wages  alone  because  of 
excessive  drinking  is  $432  million,  according 
to  Benson  Y  Landis  it\  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Pamjjhlet  No    113.  published  In   194«1 

It  !s  an  interesting  fact  that  the  publit- 
has  the  Image  of  an  alcoholic  as  a  visible 
.^kid  Row  type  A.s  a  matter  of  an  eduriit»»d 
e'-tiinate  by  Robert  btraiis,  Ph  D  .  proie.sjsijr 
>t  medical  •■.H.uology  Medical  Center.  Unl- 
Vfr-rv  of  Kentuckv  the  remaining  85  to 
90  percent  (alcoholus)  are  to  be  fuund  in 
h'lrr.cs,  f  flB'-es  places  of  business,  in  everv 
walk  of  life,  nj'p.i-ently  trying  to  lead  normal 
lives  " 

The  scope  of  this  problem  is  realized  in 
itie  st^ti/'ment  that  "5>even  million  aduii 
Aii.'T  ii-.!i;s  rtre  h»*a' y.  addirtr.e  drinkers, 
and  the  number  is  Increasing  at  the  rate 
oi  230.000  a  year.  Or\t  In  nine  Americans 
is  (ies'lned  to  become  an  alcoholic  •  •  •  the 
gr>Mf  difTlculty  now  is  th.it  the  youtiK  people 
are  nof  being  told  tlie  c(jmple'e  and  scien- 
tific facts  of  this  problem  "  This  Ls  the 
op.nion  of  Dr  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  ch.Urman  of 
the  Institute  of  Sclcntlllc  Studies  for  Pre- 
vention of  AUohoIl.sm.  Loma  Llnde.  Calif 
I  am  sure  the  religious  and  school  and  so- 
cial leaders  of  any  A.-nerlcm  community  cr»n 
c  in'irm   this  fact 

Consider  these  dl.smally  impressive  statis- 
ti'-s  from  the  National  Safety  Council  in  the 
c'tegory  of  aicoho.iMn  and  f.ital  driving 
il'-  ■id'-nts: 

Twenty-two  out  of  every  loo  h.id  been 
(Irlr.klng:  over  the  Chrlstm.-s  holidays,  the 
percentage  Junipetl  'o  55  pcrcen'.  over  the 
I.  il)or  Day  ht)!lday.  the  total  w.is  4H  percent 

In  like  m  inner.  I  le  percentage  w.is  hlKh 
In  the  romiber  of  p-de.-trians  who  had  fig- 
ured m  la'.il  autotii  )blle  accidents  Out  of 
e. ery  lUO  persc)ns  sc  invul'.  ed.  22  had  been 
drinking 

These  statistics  ure  all  the  most  dis- 
couraging In  Mew  if  the  Intensive  educ^- 
tn;ual  and  warning  campaign  put  on  by  the 
.\nipri -an  Automobll"  Aiisoi'i.itlon  on  the  e.e 
ui    tlie   hollday.s. 

The  National  Council  of  Alcoholl.'.m  In  .i 
.■i|.c<  lal  report  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mcntil  H'^alth  st.it*  s  that  Dr  Le<.  Barte- 
nu-lcr  reportt-d  that  a  recent  Ciallup  poll 
showed  14  percent  of  families  interviewed 
wor''  fuund  to  have  some  problem  regarding 
drinking. 

1  h.is  iudirig  shows  the  corrosive  penetra- 
tion of  .-i.VoholLsm  Irito  the  American  home, 
into  our  contempor.uy   ciulizsi tion. 

F.a'h  al'oh  ilic  is  an  individual  with  In- 
d.\idiial  problf^ms  One  respond.^  to  one  set 
of  stimuli,  one  to  another  Dr  Bacun 
states  •  Rfhahilitatl  >n  may  start  In  the  Jail, 
m  the  home  in  a  hcxspltal.  even  on  the 
s'reet  corner  It  is  mip<jrtant  to  remember, 
however,  that  wherr.er  It  st.a-ts  it  rnusi  con- 
tinue in  and  be  orlt  nted  t--)  the  Individual  s 
ordinary   life   situation  " 

What  Is  the  goal  i,f  rehabilitation''  Ag.iln 
according  to  Dr.  Bacon,  "the  Connecticut 
Commission  on  Alcoholism  i  which  I  might 
add  parenthetically  is  an^ong  the  le.iders  in 
the   nckl  I    h.ts  state  1  its  goal   In   reh  ibiiiu- 


tlon  to  be  tlie  return  of  the  indlvUlual — 
more  acceptable  to  himself.  imreuMni^ly  in- 
dep  nuent.  and  not  ii.sing  alcohol—  Uj  the 
communily  in  which  he  should  be  an  ac- 
cej-tcd  member  The  commission  believes 
that  there  rre  varying  degrees  of  success  In 
rehttbllitatKn  and  that  cases  should  bo  fol- 
lowed at  least  3  years  ' 

1*1  \is  not  delude  ourseUes  tliat  the  dls- 
Cine  of  alcoholism  is  a  simple  one  It  is  not 
J.ist  the  problem  of  overconsumptiun  ol 
alcohol.  J'.ift  v.  hat  strange  nioiivatiuns 
prompt  a  man.  a  woman,  or  a  teenager  to 
blot  nut  corwciotisncsi!  In  a  drunken  stupor 
Is  Mmietliing  lo  puzzle  the  experts.  Dr  Sid- 
ney Vogel.  engaged  in  the  private  practice 
of  p  ychUii-v  and  a  member  of  the  Natlom.l 
Council  of  Alc<iholism  makes  this  pertinent 
Contribution. 

'TreAlm^nl  of  the  alcoholic  is  not  the  sole 
province  of  ihe  [)r.ychiatrli>t.  Internist,  en- 
doer  I  noloicUt,  sr)cio!ogist,  mlnifrter.  or  any 
one  sclentl'lc  or  I.iy  discipline  Recognition 
of  thU  \%  fundamental  A  total  'push'  and 
in  b  !l/atlf)M  of  all  methods  and  facllltlrs  is 
ncviessary  •■>  Improve  rrsults  and  make  help 
available  to  more  alcoholics 

We  must  not  follow  In  the  Jo>.t6icps  of 
the  BIX  blind  sages  of  Hindustan  wl-.u  on 
touching  an  clrph.ant  described  him  vari- 
ously a»  a  fan,  a  rope,  a  ^nak^,  a  tree  a 
spear,  and  a  wall  R.ither  we  n  u«^t  co- 
ordinate and  aynthesl/e  psvchiatric.  biologi- 
cal, and  socluloglcal  research  anil  knowledge 
to  utuiertt.ind  and  m.l.^ler  the  problem  of 
alcchollsm  Only  with  this  new-found 
knowledge  will  further  inroads  be  made  on 
this  wulrhpreiid  and  de'i  ablating  disease  ' 

In  like  Vela.  Corwin  states  '  Best  Informed 
mo<lern  opinion  cill.s  for  the  appliance  to 
the  problem  of  ulcoholl.sm  of  all  mu  h  a-..iil- 
able  research  t»^hiilques  as  have  been  u'-ed 
In  the  study  of  other  serious  tnduiduil 
;4fnictionR  This  can  bevt  »>e  done  in  n.edic.u 
insUtuU(>ns  such  as  hospitals  and  clinics 
where  all  the  resources  of  modern  medu me 
and  psychi  .try  can  be  utilized  to  contrib- 
ute ttiward  the  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  uncontrolled  drinking  ai;d  the  n.i'ure  of 
its  developn.T,  t.il  pro<-rss  Only  itj  such 
well  equipped  surroundinRs  can  adequate 
therrip»»\itlc  and  rehabilitative  techn.ques 
be  devised  .uid  methods  for  the  prevention 
of  the  disorder  de veil  ped   ' 

The  involunt.iry  rommitment  >f  alcoholic.s 
to  sultjible  places  of  Ueatmenl  and  cure  has 
pome  supfxjr ters  among  those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  .ilcohijlLsm  One  such  is  Dr  Mel- 
vin  L  fielzer.  p^yrhi.it  rlst  at  tlie  University 
of  Michigan  s  department  of  mental  hy- 
giene. Dr  Sel/cr  Is  c«ir:vlnced  the  alcoholic 
will  not  admit  to  his  drinking  or  invoke  vol- 
un'ary  trrafment.  hein  e  something  ha.s  to 
be  done  about  i  mpe  um;  tre.itment  II" 
b  l  a  tefc 

Stute  l„Wi  r -•  rommi'ineni  for  ui»- 

(■  implicated    a'  n    are    lnadef;u.ite    or 

nonexistent  Mr.y  l^tates  still  require  evi- 
dence of  p^.ychfwls  before  Cfimmitting  alco- 
holics, a  rather  archaic  approach  since  It 
miplies  that  only  far  advanced  cases  will  be 
considered  for  treatment  •  •  •  courts  tetid 
to  comtnll  only  persons  who  are  called  to 
the.r  attention  l^y  obnoxious  beha\l.ir. 
Without  enforced  commitment  and  treat- 
ment It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  bvilk  of  the 
nlcohoiic  p'ipulatlon  will  rpm.iin  iilcohollc 
most  or  all  of  their  shortened  lives  " 

Dr  bel.-er  Insists  that  p.sychlatrist*  and 
public  offli.als  gradu.illy  are  acknowledging 
the  futility  of  the  iff  >rt.s  to  rehabillate  alco- 
holics without  Some  method  of  eniarcinj;  an 
initial  peri'Kl  of  abstinence  and  therapy 

Dr  Sel/er  .kMs  the  addition, ,1  p.  mt  that 
"alcoholi.sm  Is  malignant  "  He  .st.ites  that 
.ibout  6.1  percent  of  the  unobtrusue  alcohol- 
1  s  die  between  the  ages  of  35  and  39  He 
.ulds  that  enforced  treatment  pioneered  In 
North  Caroliti.i  and  Michigan  hospit^Us  In- 
du-atea  a  iUfncU-ntly   h.gh  percent.i^e  of  re- 
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habiut.itloi^— up   to   40   pc.-cent   or  better — 
to    make    the    procedure   w  >rthwhlle. 

"Ihe  alcoholics  received  very  little  specific 
treatment  other  than  supportive  psycho- 
therapy, reassurance,  med  cal  treatment  If 
tl.ey  are  111.  an  opportunity  to  keep  occupied 
and  a  jieriod  tf  time  to  dlfcover  that  so- 
br.ety  was  not  a  threat  to  their  existence. 
A  period  of  sobriety  Is  essential  for  these 
Individuals  to  learn  that  they  can  handle 
their  anx.etles  without  ah  ohol — an  Impor- 
tant fact  that  they  may  never  discover  if  a 
bottle  can  be  readily  obtained,  or  if  they  can 
desert  the  hoipital  at  will." 

It  Is  an  Interesting  afpect  of  this  whole 
problem  that  9  cut  of  IC  alcoholics  can- 
not be  detected  as  such  other  than  by  their 
families  or  close  friends  nrd  Intimate  a.sso- 
clales.  Tlie  alcoholic  In  many  Instances 
possesses  real  t.iient  for  secret  drinking,  for 
covering  up  M.my  an  mdiiidual  the  public 
respected  as  an  outstand'.np  person  has  been 
addicted  to  secret,  heavy  drinking.  This 
frcfiuently  hajpens  with  women  who  are 
given  to  lone  drinking  in  the  hime.  Only 
ab«ut  10  percent  of  nice  holies  are  of  the 
Identifiable  ".■kid  row"  type. 

"The  ub.llty  if  the  alcohnl  addict  to  con- 
ceal his  excc-slve  drinking  is  well  docu- 
mented. '  Dr  .S<  izrr  states  "Ihey  learn  to 
drink  q m  kly  and  .silently  with  a  minimum 
of  activity  afterw.ird  so  ns  not  to  betray 
themselves  by  rlum.'y  ni' lions  or  slurred 
speech  nrUUiK  is  usually  avoided  since  this 
may  readily  call  their  attention  to  their 
Ineiirlt  ty 

In  an  excellent  article  on  alcoholism  In  the 
Wa.shlngton  Sunday  Star  of  May  11.  1958, 
Phil  Viager  and  John  Ht;  rk.  In  discussing 
Dr  Selzer's  vltws  and  f\n  lings,  quoted  Dr. 
Sel/er's  r.pt  example  of  the  quiet  drinker 
covering  up  In  the  following  language: 

"Dr  Selzer  quotes  this  px.^r.igc  from  Betty 
Smith's  A  Tree  Grows  In  Brooklyn"  as  a 
penetrating  (-bservatlon  of  the  camouflage 
enipl.ycd  by  the  major  ty  of  alcoholics 
tcxlay 

" 'Prancle  g  t  U)  know  vhen  (her  father) 
was  drinking  more  than  UFual  He  walked 
Btralpht  ccjming  home.  He  walked  carefully 
and  slightly  Fldewlse.  When  he  was  drunk, 
he  was  a  qtiirt  man  He  didn't  brawl,  he 
didn't  sing,  he  didn't  grow  sentimental.  He 
grew  thoughtful  People  who  didn't  know 
him  thought  he  was  dri:nk  when  he  was 
6C)ber  because  he  was  full  of  song  and  ex- 
citement When  he  wxs  drunk,  strangers 
lof^ked  on  him  as  a  quiet,  thoughtful  man 
who  nilnded  his  own  bu.'li  ess.'  " 

This  Is  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  addic- 
tive drinker-  the  character  portrayed  so 
ably  has  many  thousands  of  counterparts 
thrjughoul  the  country  today. 

All  of  us  know  the  part  alcoholism  plays 
In  that  sc  .urge  of  society — the  broken  home. 
Let  us  look  then  to  the  vUws  of  an  expert  in 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Dr  John  Otto  Relne- 
mann,  director  of  probation  for  the  munici- 
pal court  In  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Relnemann 
states  that  broken  homes  are  the  leading 
cause  of  Jvivenile  delinquency.  "Soclologlsta 
and  psych  logi.^ts  agree  tliat  such  a  broken 
home  Is  on.e  of  the  most  significant  factors 
contributing  t-i  Juvenile  misbehavior  and 
delinquency  Girls  seem  to  be  even  more 
affected  than  boys  by  the  lack  of  normal 
family  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
only  29  percent  of  all  delinquent  girls  live 
In  their  own  family  home  with  both  nattiral 
parents  " 

Tlie  parenUs,  who  through  overindulgence 
In  alcohol,  cause  a  home  to  be  broken  seta 
In  motion  a  chain  reaction  of  antisocial  ac- 
tivities that  frequently  loU  up  to  a  costly 
toll  of  violence. 

In  connection  with  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism.  It  Is  vorthy  of  note  that 
the  latest  figures  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  reveal  that  Juvenile  arrests  in 
1.220  cities  throughout  the  United  States  In- 
creased  by   the   high   tifjue  of  B.8   percent. 
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Consider  the  fact  that  the  FBI  concluded 
that  youths  under  18  years  of  age  accounted 
for  12.3  percent  of  the  overall  arrest  In- 
crease of  4.3  percent.  The  statlrtics  show 
the  Juveniles  committing  the  startling  total 
of  87.6  percent  of  auto  thefts.  54  8  percent 
of  burglaries  and  513  percent  of  larcenies. 
Also  Juveniles  committed  9  percent  of  ag- 
gravated assaults  and  6  percent  cf  the  mur- 
ders. Major  crimes  committed  during  the 
year  amounted  to  2.79r),4fi0.  an  incrca.^e  of 
9.1  percent  over  19,56  and  23  9  percent  over 
the  average  for  the  last  5  years.  City  crimes 
rose  9  percent  and  rural  offen.ses   11   percent 

Ho'dlng  this  mirror  up  to  the  face  of 
society  does  not  pmdurc  a  very  pleaMnir  re- 
flection. It  Ir  n.  t  my  intent  or  purpose  to 
endeavor  to  t.TX  alcoholics  w!»h  this  tctal  of 
crime,  but  there  Is  a  very  definite  and  sub- 
stantial relntirnship  ps  we  have  shown,  be- 
tween alcoho!1"-m  nnd  broken  homes  and 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  The  news- 
papers these  davs  "^nlv  too  frenuently  carry 
dlstres.'^lng  storle;!  of  the  latter-day  offender. 
the  direct  perpetrator  of  crime  t'nc  juvenile. 
under  the  Influence  nf  alchol.  who  strikes 
out  In  vlolenee.  u^uaTy  upon  any  Innocent 
person  who  hn^  the  mlrfrrtune  to  cross  Ms 
path  at  the  moment  he  wants  to  wreak  his 
revenrc  upon   .t-ocirty. 

This  raises  the  obvious  oue.stlon-  Is  alco- 
holism Inherited?  In  the  booklet.  "Facts 
and  Fancies  Ahriu  Alcoholism."  by  Helena  H. 
Shea,  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Divls-on  of 
Alcoholism,  there  is  tills  !ntere<^rin':  answer 
to  this  question  "As  yet  there  Is  n-^t  m.ur-h 
reason  to  hrlleve  that  the  tendency  tow.-ird 
compulsive  drinking  Is  Inherited  from  the 
p.orent's,  but  nlcohoiic  parents  tend  to  have 
more  alcoholic  children  than  nondrinki'-g 
parents  do.  A'.^o.  children  tend  to  imitate 
their  elders,  and  in  a  fam.lly  upset  by  alco- 
holism there  will  be  m'^re  Inst  ihllltv.  more 
maladlustmert.  and  more  drinkinnr  than  In 
a  normal  family  croup.  However.  ."^Ince  sci- 
ence has  not  ruled  out  the  i^hysicnl  causes. 
It  is  po?slb'c  that  a  conrtltutionnl  factor  may 
be  responsible,  at  Iea.st  to  .'ome  extent,  for  a 
psychological    cravlne   for    drink." 

What  one  of  us  d^es  not  cririrre  when  we 
see  the  WTCcks  in  human  form  barely  able  to 
beg  for  a  plttnnce  so  they  c^'.n  buy  something 
more  with  alcohol  in  it  to  blot  out  reality? 

These  are  the  livlnr;  without  hoj^c:  thete 
are  the  truly  dead,  they  who  trod  the  .streets 
of  forgotten  men:  they  are  the  wound  strlnes 
of  our  clvlll^at!on. 

We  have  reen  m.en  In  their  animal  cravings 
drink  "smoke."  the  diabolical  concoction 
of  the  "jungle."  We  have  seen  addicts  resort 
to  the  desperate  expedient  of  conpumlnc  ra- 
diator alcohol.  We  have  seen  them  embrace 
slow  suicide  In  liquid  mixtures  that  four- 
legged  animals  would  repulse. 

Who  knows  what  dark  motivations  cau.se 
men.  born  In  the  Image  and  likeness  of  God, 
to  do  such  degrading  harm  to  them-selves? 
What  gushing  springs  of  self-'pity  are  at 
work  drowning  the  self-respect  of  Individuals 
when  they  literally  sink  In  a  sea  of  alcohol 
What  real  or  fancied  wronprs  have  caused 
them  to  Indulge  In  such  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal lacerations?  Where  along  the  line  has 
the  damage  been  done  to  their  healthy  ego- 
strengths?  What  was  the  first  step  th.at 
caused  this  headlong  plunsje  down  the  lad- 
der of  self -debasement?  What  hidden 
guilts  goad  the  alcoholic  Into  despair? 

■What  a  vista  of  enriching  exploration 
beckons  In  this  troubled  and  challenging  dis- 
ease of  alcoholism.  What  an  opportunity 
presents  Itself  to  our  society  to  go  forward 
In  research,  armed  with  charity,  equipped 
with  compassion  and  tolerance,  with  kind- 
ness and  a  sense  of  fellowship  as  members 
of  the  human  race,  to  get  the  answers  that 
wUl  light  the  way  of  hope  for  curing  this 
dread  disease. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  public's  inter- 
est In  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  the  case  is 
simply  and  well  put  In  the  following  words 


by  Dr.  Anthony  Zappla,  Director  of  the  Al- 
coholic Rehabilitation  Program  Clinic  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  District  of 
Columbia : 

"The  community  loses  In  many  ways  when 
it  has  disabled  persons  among  its  residents 
An  alcoholic  is  handicapped  because  of  his 
behavior,  which  Is  often  unacceptable  to  the 
community.  His  Illness  makes  him  non- 
productive during  many  of  his  working 
hours.  In  the  long  run  a  corrununity  will 
train  by  working  to  prevent  alcoholism  be- 
fore the  e.\ces.=iive  drinker  has  reached  an 
advpneed  Et?.^e  of  the  illness  and,  where 
alcoholism  exists,  by  bringing  the  alcoholic 
back  to  productivity  and  usefulness." 

In  this  vein  there  is  an  excellent  state- 
ment cif  the  problem  in  the  1957  edition  of 
the  taocklet  published  by  the  Licensed  Bev- 
erage Industries,  Inc.,  entitled:  "Programs 
on  Alcoholism.  Research,  Treatment  and  Re- 
habi'.itp.tinn  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada." In  its  int;-oduction,  the  organization 
ft:!!^-:  A  public  health  problem  may  be  de- 
fined I'S-,  any  prr^blem  affecting  the  health 
and  well-bcine.  directly  or  indirectly,  of  peo- 
ple, the  solution  of  which  is  attainable 
through  organized  cmmuiiity  efforts.  With- 
in this  framework  alcoholism  Is  a  public 
health  problem.  During  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, by  this  definition,  it  has  proved  to  be 
amenable  to  solution  through  group  effort." 
It  further  states:  "Tlie  recognition  in  recent 
years  that  alcoholism  was  a  disease  amen- 
able to  treatment  in  public  understanding 
and  action  concerning  this  problem  marked 
the  begmnliig  of  a  new  era.  Public  action 
in  the  form  of  State  medical  care,  research, 
and  treatment  programs  were  an  inevitable 
and  predictable  consequence." 

From  the  studies  cf  the  Licensed  Bever- 
aa:c2  Industries,  Inc  ,  we  learned  that  the  sum 
of  S4  mi'.lion  was  allocated  by  the  States 
for  programs  on  alcoholism  in  1956.  These 
moneys  were  divided  on  the  following  basis: 
14  percent  for  research;  9  percent  for  educa- 
tijn;  13  pvercent  for  administration;  3  per- 
cetit  for  other  purposes;  and  61  percent  for 
treatment.  In  1956,  a  total  of  22.903  were 
treated  in  State  operated  or  supported  trcat- 
mc-nt  facilities,  hospitals,  or  clinics. 

Th.us  we  can  see  that  already  a  fine  start 
h.as  been  made  in  this  troubled  field.  Of 
coarse,  as  I  stated  before,  many  of  the  State 
programs  are  marginal,  are  the  beginnings, 
represent,  in  fact,  what  may  be  properly 
termed  pilot  programs.  But  from  them  con- 
siderable has  been  learned,  valuable  experi- 
ence "nas  been  reaped,  standards  are  being  es- 
tablished, and  the  road  for  future  progress 
well  marked  with  directional  signs. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  has  a  total  of  6,859 
groups,  so-called.  Of  these.  4,755  are  in  the 
United  States  and  706  in  Canada.  In  other 
parts  of  the  v.-orld,  excluding  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  there  are  an  additional 
790  groups.  They  have  287  groups  affiliated 
with  hospitals  and  321  groups  serving  with 
correctional  Institutions.  Then  there  is  a 
classification  known  as  "loners."  These 
represent  several  hundred  men  and  women 
living  in  isolated  areas  throughout  the  world 
(or  in  areas  where  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
form  a  local  group ) ,  are  registered  at  general 
service  headquarters  as  lone  members.  They 
correspond  with  headquarters  and  with  their 
counterparts  in  other  sections  of  the 
world.  It  is  stated  of  them  by  the  national 
organization:  "In  a  number  of  cases,  notably 
In  U.S.  military  installations  overseas,  loners 
have  been  responsible  for  establishing  local 
groups." 

Another  Interesting  development  of  the 
A.A.  idea  is  the  group  of  international  sea- 
men. This  includes  about  150  persons.  In- 
cluding a  handful  of  women.  In  naval 
service  or  the  merchant  marine.  They 
correspond  with  each  other  and  have  been 
responsible  for  standing  and  encouraging 
local  A.A.  groups  in  many  foreign  ports. 
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The  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  a  med:r  i; 
res^onsibilif  y  is  gaining  new  adheren'-s  tvich 
pa-ssing  year  There  Is  a  significant  Increase 
in  the  number  of  hospitals  that  are  adnrlt- 
t.m^  alcoholics  including  the  out-p»itient  do- 
partmen^s  The  American  Medical  A.s.s<H.ia- 
t.ion's  Council  on  Mental  Health  reports  ok 
the  aspect  of  alcoholism  as  a  medical  prob- 
lem as   follows: 

"1  Alcoholic  symptomatology  and  compli- 
cations which  occur  in  many  pcrs<^>ii  ili'y  dis- 
orders come  withm  the  scope  cif  nu-dical 
practice. 

"2.  Acute  aicohoUc  intoxication  cm  be  atid 
often  is  a  medical  emergency.  As  with  any 
other  acute  case  the  merits  of  each  liuli- 
vlriual  case  should  be  considered  at  the  time 
of  the  emergency 

"3  Tlie  type  of  alcoholic  patien'  admitted 
to  a  general  h'.spi'al  should  t)e  Judged  on  his 
individual  merits  consideration  bein»?  i|;iven 
to  the  attending  physicnn's  opnilMn,  co- 
operation of  the  patient,  and  his  beha-.  i-r  at 
the  time  of  admission.  The  admlttii.g  doc- 
tors should  then  examine  the  patient  and 
determine  from  the  history  and  his  actions 
whether  he  should  be  admitted  or  refused 

"4  In  order  to  offer  house  officers  well- 
rovinded  training  in  the  genera!  hospital, 
there  should  be  adequate  facilities  available 
.ts  part  of  the  hospital  program  for  care  of 
alcoholics  Since  the  house  officer  In  a  hos- 
pital will  eventually  come  In  contact  with 
this  type  (if  patient  in  practice.  hLs  training 
In  treating  this  illness  should  come  while  he 
Is  a  resident  officer  Hospital  stafTs  should 
be  urged  to  .accept  patients  for  treatment 
and  cooperate  m  this  program. 

"5  With  improved  means  of  treatment 
available  and  the  changed  viewpoint  which 
places  the  alcoholic  In  the  category  of  a  sick 
Individual  most  of  the  problems  formerly 
encountered  in  the  treatment  of  an  alcoholic 
in  a  general  hf>spital  have  been  ifreatly  re- 
duced In  any  event,  the  Individual  patient 
should  be  evaluated  rather  than  have  gen- 
eral objection  on  the  grounds  of  alcoholism 
"It  is  recognized  that  no  general  p<jlicy 
can  be  made  for  all  hospitals.  Administra- 
tors are  urged  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  accepting  such  patients 
In  the  light  of  the  newer  available  measures 
and  the  need  f<.r  providing  faciU'ies  for 
treating  these  patients.  In  order  to  render 
a  service  to  the  community,  provision  should 
be  made  for  such  patients  who  cooperate 
and  who  wish  such  care. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  any  degree  of  svic- 
ces-s  with  the  problem  of  alcoholism.  It  Is 
necessary  that  educational  programs  be  en- 
lareed.  meth'ids  of  case  finding  and  follow- 
up  be  ascertained  research  encouraged,  and 
general  educatlm  toward  accept. mce  of 
these  sick  people  be  emphasized.  The  hos- 
pital and  its  administration  occupy  a  unique 
position  in  the  "ommunlty  which  allows 
them  great  cpp. -rtunltles  to  contribute  to 
the  accompiishm.ent  of  this  purpose  It  Is 
urged  th.it  general  hospitals  and  their  ad- 
ministrators and  their  stalTs  give  thought 
to  meetin>;  this  re-.ponsiblUty  " 

This  l.s  impressive  evidence  of  the  In- 
cre;Lse<l  medical  and  hoepltal  Interest  In 
alcoholism  a  most  heartening  development 
of  the  p.i-st  several  years. 

Thus  we  can  .see  progress  being  nvile  on 
many  fronts  in  the  battle  against  ale  .h  .lism 
F'->r  a  clue  to  an  understanding  of  h.>w 
deep  seated  axe  the  impulses  which  m  >ve 
the  alcohf)Iic.  I  would  urge  a  reading  •f 
Motivation  of  the  Alcoholic  for  Recovery' 
by  Dr  Lorant  Forizs,  from  the  March  1958, 
"Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol  " 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  bring  this 
whole  matter  Into  proper  focus  than  to 
quote.  In  part,  from  the  foreword  of  the 
annals  from  which  I  have  selected  several 
of  these  expert  articles.     The  section  of  the 


f  irewc>rd    I    ha\f   ch  isen,   you   alm.*t   say   as 
a  text,  reads  as  f.iK ows 

"Because  alcoh  >lism  is  an  emergent  condl- 
ti'ii  stemming  :  rom  chemical,  physiological. 
psychologic.il,  and  sociologic  precondithins. 
because  responses  to  alcoholism  cut  across 
every  segment  and  institution  of  our  society, 
and  because  the  painful  and  destructive  im- 
pact of  the  condition  is  not  only  extensive 
but  is  experienced  and  for  generations  hius 
been  experienced  In  almost  every  sector  of 
our  society,  there  Is  practically  no  subject 
relevant  to  American  life  which  Is  not  rele- 
vant to  alcoholism  " 

No  segment  o!  American  life  Is  wholly  free 
from  the  problem,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
somewhere  It  c\its  across  all  our  paths  and 
so  It  has  become  a  common  responsibility 
and  a  challenge  to  all 

Let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  fact  that 
alcoholism  has  been  a  national  scourge  of 
such  proportions  In  some  countries  that  It 
has  brought  on  a  condition  of  decadence, 
foH.jwed  by  national  decline  America,  let 
It  be  noted,  holds  no  monopoly  on  the  prob- 
lem Alcoholism  Is  no  respecter  of  njitlonal 
boundaries  -  Its  realm  is  the  world-at- 
large— It  plys  Its  damaging  work  In  Africa 
and  south  of  the  Sahara  as  well  as  in  our 
own  rural  areas  and  effete  cafe  society. 
HoUywootJ  may  get  the  headlines  because  of 
the  antics  of  its  celebrated  addictive  drink- 
ers but  lesser  known  victims  arf)und  the 
globe  are  struggling  with  "the  demon  of  the 
bottle"  'round  the  clock  The  problem  Is 
not  unknown  to  the  United  Nations  Human 
nature  In  Its  imJversallty  Is  the  target  of 
alcoholism. 

It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  my  limitations 
before  this  Umitlesa  subject,  but  propelled 
by  the  unremitting  necessity  to  endeavor  to 
do  s»-)methlng  constructive  about  It.  that  I 
have  drawn  up  a  resolution  which.  I  fer- 
vently hope,  will  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
effort  on  a  national  scale  to  deal  adequately 
with  the  problem  of  alcoholism. 

The  resolution  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
my  studies  on  this  engrossing  subject  I 
am  encouraged  to  suggest  this  course  of  ac- 
tion because  of  the  very  splendid  work  the 
several  States  are  doing  in  this  field,  as 
well  as  the  outstanding  programs  of  private 
organizations  and  agencies 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  pioneers  have 
broken  the  trail  In  this  prior  s<-x'lal  Jungle, 
the  way  has  been  marked,  much  has  been 
accomplished — so  much  In  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion would  be  letting  down  the  movement  s 
pioneers  If  something  were  not  done  at  the 
national    level 

The  resolution  I  have  the  privilege  to  pre- 
sent calls  for  the  est,iblishnient  of  a  com- 
mission, comprising  members  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  and  qualified  professional  people  to 
make  a  complete  and  exhaustive  study  of 
alcoholism  In  all  Its  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions with  a  view  to  reporting  back  to  the 
C'lgress  its  findings  for  appropriate  action 
As  I  have  Indicated,  the  several  States  in 
their  progran^s  on  alcoholism  have  pointed 
the  way  for  future  accomplishments  There 
Is  need,  as  I  have  shown,  for  education  of 
the  public  of  the  true  nature  of  alcoholism, 
for  extended  research,  for  facilities  In  which 
rehabilitation   may  be  carried  on. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  such  a  commls- 
M'ln  is  created  and  its  findings  have  been 
brought  In  and  the  results  made  known. 
this  body  will  be  convinced  that  In  author- 
l/.ing  this  comprehensive  study  of  alcohol- 
Ism  It  will  have  done  one  of  the  most  truly 
ccjnstructlve  and  meritorious  works  In  Its 
distinguished  history  It  Is  my  great  hope 
that  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  the  re.sources 
of  our  mighty  country  to  grips  with  the 
problems  of  alcr^hollsm  will  evolve  and 
tinallv  strike  down  this  terrible  cancer  of 
the  spirit. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSUMERS 

Mr  ,T.\VITS  Mi-  Pif.sui.nt ,  r.n  b.- 
hiilf  of  my.-t'lf  and  Seiiatuis  Cckh'kh 
Ke.mini;  Phiiity  and  SniTT,  I  .submit  a 
ri'.s<.)lutio!i  to  t•^tabll.^h  a  Scnat<"  ScUrt 
Committfi'  on  Con.siirnn.'-.  and  I  irquc.'-t 
the  appi  opnaU.'  refeiincc  of  i!k'  re.solu- 
tion 

I  point  (I'U  tl.at  I  ll.lVr  now  .submitted 
tilt*  ro-.<  .lution  duMn::  tuo  .sr.s,M(jn.s,  and 
I  am  happy  to  not-c  that  the  mnioi-  Sen- 
ator from  Oieu'on  ha.s  .submitted  a 
similar  resolution  m  tin    present  .ses.sion 

The  PRt>;inENr  jiru  t<mporo  The 
rf^solulion  will  be  received  and  aj^propri- 
ately  referred 

Tlie  resolutlf)!!  S  Res  ll'.t  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  .,n  Paiikinn 
and  Currency,  a.s  fuUuA.-, 

Rc^olvrd.  That  (a)  there  la  here!..  .>',,(,- 
Ushed  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
sumers (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
committee")  consisting  of  seventeen  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  whom  eleven  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  six  shall 
l>e  members  of  the  minority  piu-ty  Members 
and  the  chairman  thereof  shall  be  selected 
as  s<K>n  as  may  be  practicable  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution  and  at  the  be- 
glniung  of  each  Congress  commencing'  there- 
aftor.  In  the  same  manner  as  members  and 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  lu-e  selected  Vacancies  In  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exe<ute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original 
appointments  thereto  are  made 

ib»  The  committee  shall  ad<ipt  rules  cif 
procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  governing  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  and  from  time  to  time  may  es- 
tablish such  subcommittees  thereof  as  U 
may  detrrmlne  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  o.mmutee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee there<jf.  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business 
except  that  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
may  fix  a  lesser  number  thereof  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony 

(Ci  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred U>  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have  no 
authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate 

Sec  2  (ai  It  shall  »>e  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  c<induct  a  continuing  compre- 
hensive study  and  investigation  with  respect 


( 1 1  the  nature  and  extent  of  economic 
problems  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States; 

t2»  the  ext<«nt  to  which  authority  l-.ere- 
U»fure  confirred  by  law  upon  executive,  ad- 
ministrative and  regtilatory  agencies  of  the 
United  Stales  provides  effective  means  for 
the  solution  of  consumers'  problems:  and 

(3)  the  nature  of  any  additional  leglsl.i- 
tive  or  other  measures  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  8oluti(;n  of  such  problems 

(b)  The  comnuttee  sh;Ul  reixurt  to  the 
Sen.vte  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  Its 
studies  and  investigations,  together  with  Its 
reommendatlons  for  any  additional  legis- 
lative or  other  measures  which  It  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
solution  of  economic  problems  of  consumers 

Sec  3  la)  The  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  siibcoinmittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  I  1 )  hold  such  hearings.  (2)  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  set.- 
sions,  recesses,  ai^d  adjournment  perlixls  of 
the    Senate;     (3)     require      by    sub{>ena    or 
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otherwise,  the  attendaniie  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  pnxluctlon  of  euch  correspondence, 
i>'>oks,  papers,  and  documents;  (4)  admln- 
i.s'ir  such  oaths;  (5)  take  such  testimony 
either  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (6)  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compel  satlon  of  such  tech- 
nlc  d,  clerical,  and  othei  assistants  and  con- 
suitanis  as  It  deems  ailvlsable,  except  that 
the  com;>c;isation  so  fl);ed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Clas- 
s.flcation  Act  of  1949,  a}  amended,  for  com- 
p  ir.il^lf  duties. 

I  hi  Wnii  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive di  p.^rtmcnt  or  agmcy  concerned  and 
the  Cunnultec  on  liules  and  Administration, 
the  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
comnuttie  tlicreof  may  utilize  the  services. 
lnfi)rinat !  Ill  ai.d  l.icilries  of  ar.y  such  de- 
p.rLiieiit  I  r  ngincy,  aid  may  employ  on  a 
n  i.il'urK  -hie  b.isis  the  -jervicrs  of  such  per- 
soniifi  of  u.iy  such  department  or  agency. 
as  It  deems  advisable  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  c^.mmitlee  oT  the  Senate,  or  any 
subcommittee  there')f,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  anj  ih.c  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  comnir.tcc  or  subcommlt- 
t'C  whenever  the  chiilrinan  of  the  conamlttec 
di  •.ermme.s  that  fuch  action  Is  necess.ary  and 
appri'iirKite 

sr(  4  rnt'.l  an  ,ti)i)roprl,itlon  Is  made  for 
t!.e  paymci.t  of  the  expenses  of  the  commit- 
tee, such  rxp-n.-^'-s.  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  t  .  niav  be  paid  from  the  contin- 

gent luiid  of  the  Scna'C  uiH)n  vouchers  ap- 
proved  by    the   chairman    i.l   the   committee. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  JUDI- 
CI.^RY  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Cnmrr  ittoe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  nrk  m.animo  L*^  con«;ent  that  the 
time  for  the  filme  nf  report."^  pursuant 
to  Senate  R-sohitioi  22f).  and  Senate 
Resolutions  2^1  thrcueh  234.  and  Sen- 
ate Reso'.ulioiu.  238  pnd  241.  of  the  86th 
Cnnt,'re.s.s.  be  extended  to  April  30,  1961. 
This  riKiuest  conreras  annual  reports 
of  rertam  subenmm  ttees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciiry 

The  PRKSIDENT  ]  ro  tempore.  With- 
o'.it  objer'ii'n,  it  is  sc  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  314  OF 
Pl-BLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACTS 
OF  19H  ADDIIIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS    OF    BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  29.  1961.  the  names  of 
Senators  Moss.  I'ickey,  McCarthy, 
RxNi'oi.rir.  Ml  Gee.  Bartlett,  Chavez. 
and  YoiNG  of  Ohio  were  added  as  addi- 
tu)nal  co:;pun.so!s  of  the  bill  iS.  1467)  to 
amend  settion  314  cl  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  of  1944  introduced  by  Mr. 
MrsKiE  on  March  29.  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  DATE  OF 
HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 
REYNALDO  G.  GARZA  TO  BE 
US  DISTRICT        JUDGE        FOR 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT   OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Eastland). 
M:  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  I  desire  to  give 
notice  that  the  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Rcynaldo  G,  Garza,  of  Texas,  to 
be  U.S.  distJ-ict  judge  for  the  southern 


district  of  Texas,  vice  James  V.  Allred, 
deceased,  has  been  rescheduled  for  Wed- 
nesday, April  12,  1961,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMI^IIT- 
TEE    ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'for  Mr.  E.\stl\nd). 
Mr.  President,  the  following  nomina- 
tions have  been  referred  to  and  arc  no'A- 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary:  Robert  M.  Mor?cnthau.  of 
New  York,  to  be  U.S.  attorney,  southern 
district  of  New  York,  for  a  term  cf  4 
years,  vice  S.  ILizard  Gillespie.  Jr..  re- 
signed; and  David  C.  Acheson.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Oliver  Gasch. 

On  behalf  of  tlie  Committee  oii  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hert'''y  <:;vt  n  to  all 
per.sons  interested  m  {ho<r  ii-jminntinns 
to  file  with  the  committee  on  or  before 
Thursday,  April  i:J.  19t;i.  any  represen- 
tations or  objeCioFis  they  may  wi.sh  to 
present  concernmrr  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  furtl^.er  statement  VNhetlier 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearings  whicli  may  be  sclipdu'cd 
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ADDRESSES.         EDITORIALS. 
TICLES.     ETC  ,    PRINTED    IN 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  foUov.s: 

By  Mr    WILEY: 

List  of  officers  and  tru.stces  rf  the  Friday 
Morning  Music  Club  FoundntMn.  Inc.  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  h^^norary  members  and 
p.'iSt   rchoIar.<-h!p   .■".vnrds. 


BARRY   GOLDWATER:    RADICAL    OF 
THE  RIGHT 

Mr.  ^TANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
there  appeared  in  a  recent  r-sue  o:'  the 
Progressive  mapazine  an  article,  by  Karl 
E.  Meyer,  entitled  'B.xrry  Gold\v,.ter: 
Radical  of  the  Riyht,"  The  alliterated 
title  obscures  what  otherwi.'^e  is  an  ex- 
cellent study  of  the  character  and  views 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona. It  is  also  a  perceptive  treatment 
of  the  highly  significant  role  of  Senator 
Goidwater  in  the  Republican  Party  and 
in  the  current  political  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  know  the  Senator, 
regardless  of  our  political  views,  will 
agree  on  at  least  one  of  the  observe  tions 
made  in  the  article:  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  a  gentleman,  with  a 
high  sense  of  decency  and  f airplay,  who 
states  with  great  clarity  and  conviction 
the  philosophy  of  the  Republican  Party. 

The  able  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a 
vigorous  exponent  of  his  views — with 
many  of  which.  I  may  say,  I  disagree. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing personal  in  these  disagreerients. 


The  Senator  is  not  given  to  personal 
pique  or  vindictiveness;  so  it  is  possible 
to  disagree  with  him  and  at  the  same 
time  to  have  the  highest  respect  for  his 
integrity  and  his  straightforwardne-ss. 

In  this  respect,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona reminds  me  very  much  of  the  for- 
mer Senator  from  California,  Mr. 
Knowland.  With  that  gentleman.  I  also 
found  myself  in  disagreement  from  time 
to  time,  on  various  issues.  Nevertheless. 
I  had  a  hi.ah  re^'ard  for  him  p>ersonally 
and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
one  always  knew  v.here  he  stood.  That 
is  tlie  .same  repard  in  which  I  hold  the 
Senator  from  Arizona;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  previously 
rrrerred  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Re"Okd. 

Thc!"c  beiniT  no  cbjcction,  the  article 
v.as  orciercd  to  bo  printed  in  the  Rec- 
r.RD,  as  loliows: 

B'.PRY      GO'^DV.-ATEP.  :      R.^DIC.\L     OF     THE     RIGHT 

(By  Karl  E  Meyer) 

Tlie  leading  radical  In  Washington  today 
Is  a  52-year-o;d  businessman  and  licensed 
Jet  pilot  who  looks  more  like  a  handsome 
I'levision  commentator  than  a  U.S.  Senator. 
With  the  bounce  and  bravado  of  a  Hotspur 
in  battle,  he  Is  urginc;  the  drastic  revision  of 
practically  every  liberal  measure  enacted 
since  1932,  and  pof^sibly  since  1896. 

B.'^riRY  Morris  Goldwater,  the  Republican 
Senator  from  Arizona,  mlsleadlngly  calls 
himself  a  coiiservative.  He  is  really  nothing 
of  the  sort.  The  late  Senator  Robert  A 
T;ift  might  have  been  called  a  conserva- 
tive, but  measured  by  Goldwateh's  stand- 
ards, the  Ohio  Republican  was  tilted  way 
ever  to  port. 

It  is  f:n  odd  phenomenon.  While  Uberal- 
i.'-m  is  the  mojd  of  the  hour  in  the  White 
HLi\ise.  the  m.ost  arresting  i>erson:ility  on 
dpitol  Hill  is  this  unreconstructed  O'.d 
F.-onticrsman.  His  book.  "Conscience  of  a 
C"  i:..-;c:vat;ve."  was  a  surprise  best-seller 
(  150,000  copies  m  hard-cover;  500,000  In 
p.iperback).  He  is  th.e  most  sought-after 
.■-pcaker  in  his  party,  and  on  the  college 
campus  he  is  in  close  competition  v,-ith  bed- 
pushing  as  the  fad  of  the  moment.  As 
m.nny  as  500  letters  pour  into  his  ofH:e  every 
ti-'.y.  and  when  he  debat-ed  an  errant  liberal 
iS:nator  ErcENE  McCarthy)  on  television, 
some  I.51X)  persons  took  the  trouble  to  write 
him   a  note. 

Although  his  aids  prudently  discount  It, 
there  is  also  talk  about  a  Goldwater  presi- 
dential boom.  The  Senator  seems  half- 
Ecricius  .".bout  the  idea.  He  has  come  up 
with  a  new  slogan.  "The  Forgotten  Ameri- 
can." and  news  stories  reflect  a  new  con- 
cern with  his  image — a  sure  sympt/om  of 
the  presidential  virus.  According  to  the 
New  York  T.mes,  his  will  be  a  popular  con- 
servative image.  (The  Senator  shows  no 
sijn  of  being  disheartened  by  the  spcKjflng 
stickers  on  some  W'ashington  cars — "Gold- 
water  in   1864.") 

In  some  respects,  it  Is  not  strange  that 
Goidwater  has  caught  the  public  fancy. 
Flamingly  irrelevant  as  his  Ideas  may  seem. 
Senator  Goldwatir  exhibits  more  dash  and 
zeal  in  behalf  of  his  convictions  than  do 
most  of  his  counterparts  on  the  liberal  side 
of  the  aisle.  In  a  housebroken  and  relatively 
tame  Congress,  the  earnest  Arlzonlan  stands 
out   as   a  relentless   rebel — yes.  as   a   radical. 

Dare  I  suggest  In  the  pages  of  the  Pro- 
gressive that  possibly  this  is  a  good   thing? 

Let  me  try  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
succumbing  to  sentimentallsm  In  giving 
Barry  Goldwater  the  credit  to  which  I  think 
he  Is  due.  Outside  of  Washington,  the  Sena- 
tor's   Intellectual    limitations    are    painfully 
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evident;  what  does  not  come  through  as 
clearly  Is  the  stoutness  and  general  decency 
uf  his  character 

■  He  really  believes  all  that  sttlff."  The  re- 
mark was  made  by  a  veteran  Capitol  rep<irtpr 
who  has  frequently  written  about  the  St-n.i- 
tor  It  IS  this  quality  of  sincerity  that  sets 
the  Senatnr  apart  from  other  conserv^itives 
m  Congress  There  Is  no  shortage  I't  pxiU- 
tlcians  who  express  a  glib  public  agreement, 
m  varying  degrees,  with  what  Goldwater 
says  But  the  typical  congresslon.U  con- 
servative is  more  like  Charles  A.  Halleck 
of  Indiana  the  Republican  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  a  careerist  cynic  or  there  are 
many  members  like  Virginia's  How.ard  W. 
S.virTH  the  clever  .'.r.A  courtly  chrurniun  of 
the  House  Rules  Commltt-ee  Judge  Smith  is 
a  conserv.i'ive  all  right,  but  does  not  like 
to  submit  his  convictions  to  the  test  of 
reasoned  debate  Instead,  he  wears  his  con- 
servatism like  a  frock  coat,  and  If  you  don  t 
like  It.  he  will  smilingly  invite  you  to  Uj<jk 
the  other  way 

With  Barry  Ck'Idwater  it  Is  d.rTerent 
Like  a  college  seminarian,  he  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  set  forth  his  views  In  the  most  ex- 
plicit and  clearly  formulated  way.  He  is  so 
wedded  to  the  logic  of  his  position  that  he 
paints  himself  into  quixotic  corners  in  the 
name  of  consistency  He  cares  about  prin- 
ciples, and  if  his  principles  seem  silly  to  such 
sophisticated  folk  as  you  and  I,  at  least 
there  Is  something  to  wrestle  with  besides 
the  usual  b.tsket  of  eels  that  passes  for  con- 
servative I  and — too  often — liberal)  discourse 
Secondly  Senator  Goldvi'ater  fights  cleanly 
and  has  usually  shown  a  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  rules  oi  the  tjame.  I  say  usually,  be- 
cause he  transgressed  in  the  case  of  his  bete 
noire.  Walter  Reuther.  whom  he  has  variou.sly 
called  a  liar,  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
sputniks  or  anything  Russia  can  do  to  us 
But  char^vcteristically.  Goldwatlr  has  made 
known  his  regrets  for  these  extravagances. 
Unlike  Senator  J<jseph  R.  McCarthy,  for 
whom  GoLowATER  expressed  qualified  pr.iise. 
the  Arlzf)nian  does  not  enjoy  spattering  mud 
through  the  Concres.sional  Record,  and  he 
does  not  employ  the  calculated  lie  to  ruin  a 
reputation 

Th.ird!y.  the  Senat<.r  Is  known  for  Ins  per- 
sonal courtesy  When  you  ask  people  on 
Capitol  Hill  what  they  think  of  Barry  Gold- 
water,  ilie  first  w>  rd.s  Invariably  are  •'He's 
a  nice  fellow."  followed  by  express..  .:is  of 
wonderment  at  his  ideas.  Typical  of  cIold- 
water  s  personal  consideration  was  .\i\  Inci- 
dent in  1954.  when  he  was  angered  by  an 
article  that  a  W.Lshington  newspaperman 
had  written  about  the  FBI.  Before  he  at- 
tacked the  Journalist  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  his  office  called  up  the  offender  to 
advise  him  that  he  wrvs  about  to  be  up- 
braided by  G<5lowater  and  would  he  care 
to  be  present  and  t*)  comment?  Senators 
more  often  reser-.  e  such  courtesies  solely  for 
each   other 

Lastly,  the  Senator  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  can  laugh  when  Hubert  Humphrey  twits 
him  about  signing  a  HoUywocxl  contract — 
with  18th  Century  Fox.  He  enjoys  telling 
the  story  of  a  visit  to  a  snooty  country  club 
that  barred  Jewish  members  The  Senator 
iu.ked  If  he  could  play  nine  holes  of  golf. 
since  he  was  only  half  Jewish  It  Is  difficult. 
I  say.  to  dislike  the  man. 

As  to  Barrt  Cxldwaters  convictions,  the 
usual  phrsise  is  that  they  are  elthtr  pre- 
Siiurian  or  somewhere  to  the  right  of  Cliar- 
lemagne  This  is  not  quite  fair  Gold- 
wateks  beliefs  date  back  only  to  the  I9th 
century  In  economics  he  is.  If  he  will  excuse 
the  term,  a  liberal  of  the  classic  variety  he 
simply  does  not  believe  that  the  Government 
should  tinker  in  any  way  with  the  market 
econt)my  Thus  the  Senator  sees  thn  Con- 
stitution as  a  series  of  Inhibitions  a-:i:!ist 
G(jvernment  rather  than  as  an  instrunitn  t  .  ^f 
national  power      E.^i.sentially,  he  C(jncurs  wi'U 


the  four  doughty  Justices  uf  the  Supreme 
Court  who.  In  the  1930's,  felt  that  nearly 
every  New  Deal  mea.sure  wtis  unconstitu- 
tional. 

To  enter  the  world  >f  Barry  GoLDWATni  In 
tlie  ye.u-  1961  is  t*'  m  >',e  into  a  realm  as 
strange  and  .is  exotirally  colored  as  the  land- 
scapes of  ills  beloved  Arizona  which  hang 
on  his  office  walls  Questions  which  most 
Americans  thought  were  settled  a  genera- 
tion or  more  ago  remain  burning  issues  to 
the  Senator  Take  Federal  programs  to  assist 
agriculture  To  Goldw^ter,  they  are  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution;  he  writes  in  'Con- 
science of  a  Conservative":  'No  power  over 
agriculture  was  given  to  any  branch  of  the 
National  Government  "  And  that  settles 
that  Or  consider  Federal  aid  to  education: 
"•  *  •  Any  Federal  aid  program,  however 
desirable  It  might  appear,  must  be  regarded 
as  Illegal  until  such  time  as  the  Constitu- 
tion is  aniended   " 

Tlie  graduated  Federal  Income  t,ix  ralsefi  a 
special  problem  because  a  constltutkmal 
amendment  specifically  permits  this  diabolic 
innovation  So  the  Senator  shlft«  hia 
ground — It  is  contrary  to  natural  right  and 
therefore  ImmoraL 

In  the  area  of  basic  rights,  the  Senator, 
however,  has  It  both  ways  Although  he 
be.leves  that  it  is  both  wise  and  Jvist  for 
Negro  children  to  attend  the  same  schools 
as  whitto.  he  finds  that  no  jjowers  regard- 
ing .-ilucation  were  given  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment But  when  the  Senat<jr  turns  to 
the  rjuestion  of  the  rights  of  union  members, 
he  sees  no  philosophical  or  constitutional 
obj.-'ction  to  using  the  full  force  of  Federal 
power  to  help  assure  the  liberty  of  workers 
within  unions  But,  it  might  be  obJerte<l. 
If  the  Federal  Government  ha.s  no  power 
over  agricultvire.  where  does  the  power  come 
to  regulate  trade  unions'' 

Concerning  foreign  affairs,  the  Senator  Is 
no  less  marvelou'Iy  dogmatic.  This  Is  Oold- 
WATTR's  view  of  foreign  economic  a.'wlstanre 
programs:  ••  •  •  Except  as  It  can  be  shown 
to  promote  America's  national  Interest,  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  unconstitutional  " 
P.iradoxically.  although  GoiDWATfR  wants 
to  curb  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, he  also  wants  to  adopt  a  tough  line 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  His  language 
comes  close  to  advocacy  of  preventive  war 
Negotiations  with  the  Communists,  he  as- 
serts, are  useless;  what  Ls  needed  U  the  will 
to  win  once  and  for  all  In  addition  to 
parrying  Russian  blows.  "We  must  strike 
our  own  In  addition  to  guarding  our  fron- 
tiers we  must  try  to  puncture  his  And  all 
thLs   on  a  balanced   budget 

In  reality.  It  would  be  impossible  to  oper- 
ate a  government  like  ours  on  the  principles 
that  Senator  Goi.dwate*  espouses  Even 
Senator  Taft  favored  Federal  housing  and 
aid  to  education  leglslatujn.  though  neither 
program  Is  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  To  some  extent.  Goi.dwaTkr 
has  backed  away  from  the  logical  aby.ss  of 
his  analysis  and  Ls  offering  what  he  asserts 
are  constitutional  programs  for  meeting  na- 
tional needs  His  proposals,  especially  his 
complex  plan  for  Indirect  Federal  help  to 
schools,  are  ingenious.  Interesting,  and 
wholly  unrealistic  Like  his  brethren  on 
the  far  left.  Goldwater  Is  finding  that 
extreme  principles  are  better  suited  to  sono- 
rous speechmaklng  than  to  legislation  But 
If  the  Senator  continues  his  search  for  con- 
structive counterproposals,  he  may  wind  up 
by  being  as  sensible,  moderate,  and  dull  as 
everybody   el.«e 

This  seems  unlikely  There  l.s  a  streak  of 
wild  dogmatism  in  Barrt  Goldwater  which 
seems  to  propel  him  to  the  end  of  every 
available  limb  L.ist  November,  he  shriwed 
up  as  a  speaker  at  the  National  Interfra- 
ternlty  Council  As  a  loyal  Sigma  Chi.  he 
hailed  fraternities  as  a  "bastion  of  Ameri- 
can strength."   and   add*-^   that    "where   fr.i- 


tenmies  are  not  alhjwed.  comniuniMn 
flourishes  "  The  Senator  went  on  to  cite 
Harvard  as  an  example  of  a  university  where, 
in  the  absence  of  fraternities  Conmnmi.st 
.md  S<x-lallst  philosophies  are  allowed  to 
flourish 

But  even  when  he  Is  t.ilkini;  lhr<3Ugh  his 
sombrero  Barry  Goldwater  brings  some  wel- 
come gusts  from  the  old  frontier  He  grew 
up  In  Arizona,  where  the  cowboy  days  are 
still  a  living  memory;  his  family  album  sug- 
gests an  eplsf>de  from  Giui'moke  Grand- 
father Michael  Goldwater  came  to  Ciili- 
fornla  In  1852  on  the  traces  of  the  gold  ru<li 
When  a  new  gold  .strike  developed  on  the 
Gila  River  In  what  was  later  Arizona,  Michntl 
drove  a  wagon  across  the  desert  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  mining  camps  Ston.  Michael, 
and  his  brother.  Joseph,  started  a  chain  of 
stores  In  the  territory,  beginning  with  an 
adobe  store  In  Ehrenberg  In  1862  which 
served  as  city  h.nll,  po*t  office,  and  Jail  as  well 
as  the  supplier  of  gunpowder  and  glnglmm 
There  were  more  than  the  usual  risks  for  an 
entrepreneur— at  one  point,  in  Skull  Vallev 
the  brothers  were  seriously  wounded  m  a 
sklrmtih  -Al'.h  Ap;u:hcs  Two  of  Mlke"»  bon». 
Morris  and  Baron  (father  of  the  Senat<^»rt. 
heli>ed  to  extend  the  business  from  Prescott 
to  Phoenix.  Tombstone,  and  Bisbee  The 
store  In  BHbre  was  the  scene  of  a  celebr:it«-<) 
m.v.'.nrre  in  which  five  passers-by  were  shot, 
five  bandits  .•>ul>«equpntly  hung,  and  one  cul- 
prit strung  up  by  citizens  who  were  dlS6atl.%- 
fled  with  the  courtroom  verdict 

GoLDWATTR  s  family  traditions  and  hi*  love 
for  Arlzr.n A  explain  a  g(K:>d  deal  of  his  politi- 
cal style  He  grew  up  with  a  pawlon  for 
the  strenuous  life,  and  threw  himself  Into 
every  ncUrlty- family  business,  sports,  ex- 
ploring, photography.  cfK.kery  Indian  .stud- 
ies, and  aviation  — with  the  same  pepperv 
enthusiasm  During  the  war  he  served 
with  distinction  m  the  Air  F.irce  and  he  has 
kept   in    trim  as  a   Reserve  pilot 

He  sailed  into  State  politics  with  the  same 
bree/y  determination  The  obstacles  he  faced 
were  considerable  Arizona  Is  normally  a 
Democratic  State,  and  his  opponent  in  1952 
was  Ernest  McParland.  then  Democratic 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  Ooldwater's 
previous  experience  consisted  of  two  terms 
on  the  Phoenix  City  Council  and  his  service 
as  campaign  manager  in  1950  for  the  success- 
ful Republican  gubernaUirlal  candidate 
But  between  his  Indefatigable  campaigning 
and  a  ride  on  the  Elsenhower  coattalls.  Gold- 
water  won  by  a  narrow  1 -percent  margin 
He  was  overwheImlm;!y  reelected  In  1958, 
when  he  was  virtually  the  only  leading 
rlghtwlng  Republican  Sen.itor  U)  survive 
the  Democratic  tide 

Part  of  his  app>cal  has  been  ex|)la1ned  by 
Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  who 
served  two  terms  as  a  Demtxrriitlc  Repre- 
sentative from  Arizona  Udall  has  remarked 
that  many  Arlzonlans  who  voted  fur  lum 
also  voted  for  Goldwater  in  1958  They 
may  not  have  anreed  wth  Harry  he  said, 
"but  they  darn  well  knew  where  he  stood  " 
Tlie  rest  of  the  country,  if  it  was  in  any 
doubt,  also  found  out  where  Barry  stood  at 
the  Republican  convention  In  lu60  The 
square  Jaw.  the  muscular  frame,  the  pugna- 
cious oratory  came  over  well  mi\  television 
and  established  firmly  and  clearly  the 
Ctoldwat.er  image  There  was  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  scepter  once  held  by  Rob- 
ert A  Taft  had  pits.sed  to  Qoidwater  he 
was  now  the  enthroned  leader  of  the  regu- 
lar Republicans  the  party  stalwarts  who 
look  back  to  Herbert  Hoover  with  nostalgia 
and  speak  of  Dwight  D  Eiser»hower  as  If  he 
were  a  Fabian  Socialist 

Since  the  convention  Goi.dwater  has  r.  .n- 
siderably  broadened  the  base  of  ills  influence 
Arlzon.i  is  a  small  Stiite.  with  not  many 
more  than  a  million  residents,  its  traditions 
are  as  special  and  as  locally  flavored  as  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  the  Painted  Desert      But 
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the  Junior  Senat<r  fioin  tliis  Stall,  has  some- 
how struck  a  respon-suc  chord  with  thou- 
sands of  conservative  Republicans  who  live 
m  small  towns  and  incdlum-slzed  cities 
:icroE8  tlic  countrj  and  who  perhaps  find 
in  GoLLWATKR  the  <  niliodlrnent  of  their  ro- 
mantic political  f.mtasle:;.  He  is  a  person- 
ible  link  with  the  old  frtJiilicr  which.  In 
the  minds  ul  many  Hrputjlicans.  is  .•=1111  as 
real  as  Abilene  was  V'  r!;sident  Eisenhower. 

'I'here  arc  some  wli/  can  ar^ue  plausibly 
that  It  Is  baslc.illy  iiiih.althy  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  fall  in'o  Irri  sponsible  op- 
|Kisltlon  by  flirting  with  ihr  cioluwater  line. 
As  .".  jjragniatlc  political  inattfr  it  would  be 
more  sensible  for  the  Hcpuljlicms  to  imi- 
t;:te  tluir  Tory  brethnn  m  Grcl  Brlt'iin 
by  unreservedly  ucce[itin','  tlu  v  elfarc  state 
And  unquestionably  Senator  Goi  dwater'.s 
Intraneigence  In  forel^-n  jxjUcy  d  >es  not  rec- 
ommend Itself  as  a  model  in  the  riavs  :;he,icl 

But  there  Is  another  aspect  lo  tlie  protj- 
lem.  Whether  we  who  rrg.ird  our  elves  as 
liberals  like  It  or  not.  an  pprrciable  sector 
of  the  pojuilatlon  feels  frustriitcd  and 
cheated  by  liberal  polltl'al  success  since 
1932  In  an  almost  p. if  .r.  id  way  some 
ultrurli^htitts  feel  that  a  ct  ii'^;iir.,cy  of  union 
leaders,  big  city  bosfes.  f:i.«-tern  financiers. 
Harvard  professors  and  the  N:'.t;onal  Ak- 
six-latlon  for  the  .^(i■,  .ii.(:  inent  of  Colored 
People  has  cqiturcd  il.e  r<.ui.try  This  view 
Is  more  prevalent  t!;;  ii  a  liberal  ml^ht  sup- 
pose; It  exiend.s  Irom  ."^iiburban  dowagers 
and  small  buslne^.'-men  t(j  ujirov  ted  poi.ir 
w  lutes   in  ci'y   slums 

In  addition  to  this  cr.inky  clement,  there  Is 
a  larger  group  w!,i -h  .simply  feels — and  the 
\  lew  Is  not  wholly  irrational  —  that  what  the 
Government  can  do  for  you  It  can  do  to  you. 
There  Is  a  restUe  distrust  of  W.ishlngton, 
and  a  feeiing  that  ceiitr.ili/.ation  can  mean 
tlie  lo.s.s  of  cert. tin  vli.il  local  functions.  Be- 
hind this  distrust  Is  a  siliiht  touch  of  an- 
archism, of  suspicion  of  the  ilate  per  se — 
again,  an  attitude  that  has  some  basis  In 
reality 

The.'-e  griiips  li:r.  e  a  lefiitimate  right  to 
their  views  In  a  dtniorr.it  Ic  six'lety;  even  the 
cranks  ha\e  their  place  in  tiie  political  spec- 
trum Tlie  fc'reat  dintrer  is  that  demagogs 
can  exploit  tills  emotional  electorate  for 
m.iilk'nant  ends  — to  turn,  as  the  late  Senator 
Jo.seph  McCarthy  did,  a  legitimate  Impulse 
to  IWegitlniate  p\ir[)oses  Tlie  danger  Is  espe- 
cially acute  during  a  period  of  liberal  ascend- 
ancy In  the  Wlute  House  when,  on  the  surface 
at  least,  tlie  left  seems  to  have  a  corner  on 
power  and  publicity 

Wliat  I  itm  s.iylng  is  tli.it  we  wlio  disagree 
with  Senator  Goldwater  may  stxm  be  glad 
ttiat  he  is  fU'ound  No  one  could  seriously 
maintain  that  Goldwater  Is  a  sedltlonlst  or 
a  malevolent  demagog.  On  the  contrary,  he 
Is  a  decent,  uprlniu,  and  thoroughly  attrac- 
tl\e  politician.  The  groups  he  speaks  for 
de.serve  a  spokesman,  and  a  good  one.  They 
cuvild  do  far  worse  than  Barry  Morris  Gold- 
water 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  CROATIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Croatian  people  of  Yu?oslavia  declared 
their  independence  on  October  29,  1918; 
but  it  wavS  short  lived,  for  the  Croatians 
and  other  peoples  of  Yugoslavia,  such 
a.s  the  Serbians,  the  Slovenians,  the 
Dalmatian.s.  and  the  Montenegrins,  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Tito  Communists, 
under  which  they  live  today.  In  the  past 
few  months,  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  raising  their  voices  to  give  hope  to 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  sec- 
tors of  the  Balkans  who  have  fallen 
under  the  brutality  and  subjugation  of 
the  Communists'  power. 


The  Croatians  are  a  proud  people,  and 
were  true  friends  and  protectors  of  the 
American  World  War  II  airmen  who 
were  shot  down  over  Croatia.  They  not 
only  aided  the  American  airmen,  but 
also  helped  them  escape  and  return  to 
the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
always  believed  in  the  basic  principle  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  all 
peoples;  and  it  is  hoped  that  continuing 
elTorts  will  be  made  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  impress  upon  the  Communists 
the  need  to  permit  all  of  the  proud  na- 
tions who  have  falkn  behind  i\\v  Iron 
Curiam  to  ha\c  an  opportunity  for  free 
election.^--,  so  the  i:)eople  may  determine 
the  form  of  rovLi  nrntiit  under  which 
thty  de>iro  tu  U\e.  Dininr  tliis  Easter 
v.-i'ik,  V,  lien  pcato  on  earth  and  .:ood  v,"ill 
toward  men  arc  in  tlio  l'i(-arts  arid  the 
souls  of  most  peoi)li'.  it  is  appropiiate 
tliat  all  frr'.djm-loviii'-;  nations  should 
reiK-w  ihc'ir  recrat  .-Ls  that  these  jjef)i)le 
behiUd  the  lion  Curtain  bo  .i^ivin  an  cp- 
port unity  iov  .'-tll-roveinmcnt. 


L.\OS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornint?  th(Me  aiiptaiid  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  a  very  interf'^linL:  aiid  incisive 
editorial,  undrr  the  caption  "Where  Is 
the  Victory?"  I  know  that  as  one  talks 
from  time  to  time  about  Laos  and  the 
Laotian  situation,  some  micht  behove 
that  was  being  done  to  exploit  some 
partisan  advanla';e.  However.  I  am  sure 
no  such  charge  can  be  made  auainst  the 
Washington  Post— and  certainly  not  as 
to  the  exploitation  of  any  partisan  ad- 
vantage for  the  party  of  winch  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member. 

There  are  some  ratlur  significant 
statements  in  the  editorial:  and  I  be- 
lieve I  should  emi^hasize  one  of  them, 
in  particular,  as  follows: 

But  let  no  one  delude  himself  that  this 
will  be  any  victory  for  Britain,  for  tlie  United 
States,  or  for  the  non-Communist  countries 
generally.  It  may  be  the  bc^t  solution  that 
can  be  obtained  without  enlarjzed  war  and 
at  a  price  that  the  allies  are  able  or  find  It 
prudent  to  pay.  Actually,  however,  it  will 
confirm  a  substantial  setback. 

Mr.  President.  I  presume  that  if  I 
had  said  that  on  my  own  responsibility. 
I  might  have  been  sharply  criticized. 
But  I  believe  it  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  have  this  editorial,  from  the  Post, 
published  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Is  the  Victory"' 

Let  us  hope  that  a  cease-fire  will  prove 
possible  in  Laos  along  the  lines  envisaged  by 
Britain,  Soviet  conversations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  p>oint  to  agreement  on  a 
cease-fire  with  simultaneous  reactivation  of 
the  International  Control  Commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  India,  Poland,  and 
Canada  to  verify  the  truce.  A  14-natlon 
conference  vfould  then  be  called  to  meet 
shortly,  presumably  In  Phnom  Penh,  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  shall  soon  know  whether  Soviet  ac- 
ceptance of  such  conditions  involves  any  hid- 
den books.    If  s  relatively  satisfactory  pro- 


cedure is  worked  out.  it  will  be  quite  a  feat 
for  the  combination  of  British  diplomacy 
and  the  quiet  firmnc-s  displayed  by  President 
Kennedy. 

But  let  no  one  dt-'.ude  h.imself  th.it  this 
will  be  any  victory  for  Britain,  for  the  United 
States,  or  for  the  non-Communist  coantnes 
generally.  It  may  be  the  best  solution  that 
can  be  obtained  without  enlarged  war  and 
at  a  price  tliat  the  allies  are  able  or  find 
ii  piudent  to  ;,ay.  Actually,  hcwevcr,  it  will 
confirm  a  subi-tantial  setback.  And  tlie 
dancers  which  it  is  bound  to  entail  not  only 
f'^r  Laos  but  al-io  for  her  neighbort  oueht  to 
\v.:rn  a'^ain.'-.t  liiiy  ro?y  or  facile  asEumption 
\\\?X  peace  suddenly  will  have   arrived. 

There  is  cauce  for  grave  misgiving,  for 
e.\;-,mple.  about  the  eneciivenets  of  truce 
.s  -.pci  vUion.  li:e  International  Control 
C  jmniiEEion  did  not  work  well  in  Laos  before: 
siKli  delayed  investigations  as  it  was  abk  to 
c  '.(ia>-"t  were  largely  futile.  Much  will  dc- 
jKnd  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  member 
in  res|  or.ding  promptly  to  comj)laints  of 
\lolation.  In  addition,  there  will  be  the 
manifest  diflicultics  of  negotiating  with  the 
millt.int  C'jminun!5;t  states  of  China  and 
N'orth  Vietnam  in  a  peace  conference 

If.  as  now  widely  as.^umed.  the  settlement 
rf'juires  a  coalition  government  in  a  neutral 
and  unalined  Lao.=  ,  the  chances  will  be  very 
":fly"  indeed.  Perhaps  such  a  coalition 
would  not  lead  inevitably  to  Communist  ab- 
.■^-■rption  if  Communi.=ts  were  kept  out  of 
key  ministries  such  as  defense,  foreign  afifairs, 
and  int-erior.  It  might  be  possible  to  have  a 
gj\ernmcnt  that  would  include  the  King, 
f  Tmcr  Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma, 
and  r.uch  other  leaders  as  Gen.  Phoum!  Nosa- 
v;in  and  former  Prime  Minister  Phoui 
Sonanikone.  But  such  an  arrangement  to 
match  Communist  skill  would  presuppose  a 
degree  of  national  unity  and  determination 
tliat  does  not  now  exist. 

In  short,  what  iS  likely  to  emerge  will  be 
at  best  a  new  chapter  and  a  more  worrisome 
challenge,  "VV'hether  any  real  stabilization 
results  will  dej->end  upon  far  m.ore  effective 
methods  of  helping  Laos  economically,  as 
well  as  upon  more  attention  to  the  problems 
ctf  Cambodia.  Vietnam,  and  Thailand,  which 
will  be  understandably  skittish.  This  is  a 
\ery  large  order.  It  can  be  approached  more 
realistically  if  we  understand  the  dimensions 
of  what  has  happened  and  resist  any  notion 
of   exultation  about  a  nonexistent   triumph. 


THE    FOREIGN    STUDENT    SERVICE 
COUNCIL  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
issuance  of  the  first  formal  annual  re- 
port of  the  Foreign  Student  Service 
Council  of  Washington  offers  me  a  wel- 
come occasion  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  outstanding  group.  The  report, 
which  has  been  put  together  with  taste 
and  imagination,  describes  the  activities 
of  an  organization  which  began  in  1956, 
as  an  experiment  in  supplemental  edu- 
cation and  hospitality  for  foreign  stu- 
dents, and  now  is  a  successful  reality. 
The  councils  success  rests  on  the  fact 
that  its  more  than  600  personnel  are 
volunteers,  who  therefore  regard  their 
activities  with  special  enthusiasm  and 
interest.  A  number  of  them  are  profes- 
sionals in  the  field  of  international  ex- 
change, and  all  of  them  are  interested 
and  talented  citizens. 

In  1960  the  Foreign  Student  Service 
Council,  often  in  cooperation  with  other 
community  groups  and  agencies  serving 
foreign  visitors,  rendered  services  to 
some  3,900  people  from  abroad.  Al- 
tliough  many  of  these  students  and  visi- 
tors are  engaged  in  nonpolitical  fields, 
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nearly   all   will   return — and   are  aware 

that  they  will  return — to  positions  of 
leadership  in  their  countries.  The  op- 
portunity to  bring  together  these  Im- 
portant young  people  from  abroad  and 
the  multitude  of  talents  to  be  found  in 
Washmgton  provides  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Service  Council  with  a  unique  at- 
mosphere in  which  to  work. 

In  order  to  in.sure  the  fullest  use  of 
ihe  student^'  time,  the  activities  of  thf 
FjreiKn  Scudent  Service  Council  include 
a  series  of  seminars  on  contem[>orary 
-AiKorica.  and  an  educational  eveni.s  pro- 
gram de.<;ii?nt>d  to  encourage  di.scu.ssion 
of  recent  hi.story  with  some  of  the  indj- 
viduals  who  were  in  close  touch,  wuh  :•:. 
Last  year  I  had  the  honor  to  participate 
in  the  latter  program;  and  I  found  my- 
self in  tlie  distiTi^uished  and  repit\>;enta- 
tive  company  (  f  former  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Ach.eson,  Mr.  Ecward  V 
Morgan,  and  Dr.  Howard  MitchelV  t.) 
name  only  a  .'ew.  The^e  and  other 
activities,  such  as  tours  of  the  National 
In.stitutes  of  H'-alth.  the  World  Bank 
headq'aarte;s.  and  other  places  of  spe- 
cializt'd  i:i'ere.-5t  provide  the  students 
with  face-io-face  contacts  with  .\men- 
caJis  ;n  re  pon. 'ble  position.'?.  TVio  in- 
formal and  frank  meetings  with  Foreign 
c^tudent  Service  Council  volunt'^ers  al.^o 
give  the  .studr^nt..  and  our'^elvcs  valuable 
in.^ights  mio  tlie  nature  of  preii  nt  world 
realities. 

The  very  succe.ss  of  the  Foreign  Stu- 
dent Servue  Council  in  helpinc:  foreitrn 
student-s.  throui^h  a  variety  of  .«;ervices. 
underscores  the  un^enry  nt  a  vUal  prob- 
lem we  confrmt  All  too  often  the 
student  from  abroad  ;s  turned  loose 
amidst  our  frequently  bewildei mg  col- 
lvJ.e  life,  with  htt'.e  or  no  further  orien- 
tation. yuida;.ce.  or  hospitality.  Al!  too 
often  there  ls  con.sequent  rmbittemient. 
which  t.-nds  to  destroy  the  positive 
values  of  the  students'  experience  here 
Our  universities  are  strucjEjUns  man- 
fully with  this  problem:  but  liiLy  aio 
wa^mcj  a  lo^irr  fif;ht.  because  of  in- 
cr.-'a.sir.i;  comf>enrjve  f^nancia'  drains  on 
their  resources  In  this  connection,  the 
mutual  educar.unal  and  cultiu-al  ex- 
c:.an.;j  b.::,  S  1154,  which  I  in:ioduceJ 
on  March  2.  provides  a  means  of  assist- 
in.::  with  this  immensely  important 
efTort  I  am  vf^.-y  hopeful  that  ti.e  bill 
will  receive  the  approval  of  Congress  at 
this  session,  and  thus  will  at  an  early 
date  brin^  reinforcements  to  bear 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Foiei.::i 
Student  Service  Council  implicit'y  .st.-es.s 
the  need  for  exchange  pro?-am  im- 
provements the  scncror.ity  of  the  For- 
eign Studen'  Service  Council  volun^eois 
with  their  time  and  their  imagination 
provides  a  crnviiicinT  dcmnn.stration  of 
the  worth  and  the  mutual  excitem.-nt  of 
international  .student  exchan-c  pro- 
grams. The  Foreign  Student  Service 
Council  report  is  subtitled  "Wa^^hin^ton 
Welcomes  th?  Foreign  Student.  '  I  .sub- 
mit. Mr.  Pre.«:ident.  that  Wa.'Uimgton 
equally  \Vficome.s  the  I^rrign  Student 
Service  Council 


Mi- 


executive  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.      Presid-nt. 


with  the  distinpui.shed  chairman  of  the 


Porelim  Relations  Committee  on  the 
floor,  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.s  I  Mr. 
Pl'Lbright),  and  after  con."mitation  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr  Diuk.sen  !  I  a.-k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  n«iw  prc>cred  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  bu.sines.s, 
to  consider  a  number  of  m^m:  nations 
which  on  yesterday  were  appnivtd  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Cnmmitte'-  arui  were 
rejxjrted  from  it 

Ihe  PRESIDF:nt  pro  temiK>re  Is 
there   obuHtion'' 

There  being  no  objecticjii.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  extcu- 
tive  bu.>ines5 

The  PfiESIDEN'I  piotenuxjre  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
stated. 


AMBASSADORS 

The  Chief  Cleric  read  the  nomination 
of  G.  Frederick  Reinhardt.  of  California, 
a  Foieifn  Service  ofTlcer  of  cla.s.s  1.  to 
tr'  .\mba.^sador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
poteiu.ary  of  tlie  United  iitate^  of  Amer- 
ica to  Italy 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tcmiH)re  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Ls  con- 
firmed 

The  Cluef  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
('f  Josepli  C  Satterthwaite.  of  Miehu'an, 
a  Foreign  Service  offlcer  of  the  cla.ss  of 
career  minister  to  b*«  Ambas-sador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plt'nip«jtenttary  of  the 
Unit-d  States  of  America  to  the  Union  of 
routh  .Africa 

Th*^  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out ol->jection.  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

TT.e  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Parker  T  Hart,  of  Illinois,  a  Poreipn 
Service  officer  of  the  c!a.«.s  of  career  min- 
i.-'ter.  to  bo  Amb;is.»-ador  Extraordinary 
I'nd  Plfnipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
tf  America  to  Sau'li  Arabia. 

Ih^PnESIDPJNT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
f.rmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Raymond  Teiles.  of  lexa.*!  to  b*-  Ara- 
bs ssiidor  Extraordinarv  and  PhnipfUen- 
t  a:y  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Coi^ta  Rica. 

Mr.  M.\NSFIFLD  Mr  Prc-^ident.  all 
thcsj  nomuiauoiu  are  txccllcnt.  and  de- 
c?rve  the  approval  of  the  Senate;  and  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words,  in  particular, 
.-^.bout  the  nomination  of  the  mayor  of 
Fl  Pa<^i.  T'^x  .  th^  Honorable  Raymond 
TePr*;.  who  is  to  be  our  next  Ambassador 
t  ^  Co.^ta  Rica. 

I  believe  this  appointment  mark,  a 
milestfine  in  the  nfTairs  of  the  people  rf 
M:.\:can-.'-"pan!.h  descent  Mr.  Telle.s 
ha.s  E-^rved  for  three  terms  as  mavnr  of 
F:1  rail),  and  iie  v  as  a  cair.iidale  for  a 
fourth  term,  until  he  was  a.^k-xl  by  Pies- 
I'lent  Kennedy  to  ctjn^ider  .icceptin,' 
tht^  particular  pr^urion  Mr  Telle-  ha] 
nn  ou'stan'-'in^i  record  of  civir  responsi- 
bjljty,  and  h"  s.-rved  his  countiT  in  both 
the  Second  Wo.  Id  War  and  the  K.rean 
conflict.  I  am  del.-ht.Al — a.s  I  know  ai: 
my  collea;:ues  on  the  committee,  all  my 
co:ieat;uos  in  the  Sen, a,-,  and  the  pefi- 
ple  of  the  United  States  are^wuh  tiiC 
npixiin'mert  of  this  gentleman  of  Mex- 


ican-Amerlr  an    dr'scent    to   be   our   Am- 
ba';.sador  t.t  Co,  (a  Rira 

Mr  FT^IBRIGHT  Mr  Presider.t.  will 
•Jie  Senator  yield' 

Mr    MANSFIKLD      1  y:,ld 

Mr  lUIBIK.Hr  I  .should  like  to 
a^sofi.i'e  rn-  <  !;  w ,  ]\  the  remaiks  of 
the  distiri'Mn.sh.ed  mai  )rity  leader 
Wh.ile  Mr  Telle.s  i.s  a  nnnrareer  ap- 
pointee, he  has  many  accomplishmenus 
diuv'tly  related  to  his  responsibilities 
in  this  po&t,  and  I  think  it  i.s  an  excel- 
lent ap;>o  nimen* 

1  do  not  want  thus  ocrasion  to  pa>s 
without  conmntulatine  the  admlni'trn- 
tlon  on  the  huh  quality  of  its  appoint- 
ments, mo.st  of  whjm  are  career  pei sou- 
nd of  the  hlt^hcst  quality.  It  has,  been 
very  pleasing,  indeed,  to  have  r.eisons 
of  fine  expciience  and  accomplishments 
in  every  respect  appointed  to  po.sitions 
of  i;reat  responsibility.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  comm-iidt  d  for  the 
di-crimina'!"n   m   .'<    ;';i;Mi:n'me:i;s 

Mr  MANSm.UJ  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
diitlngui.shed  ch.i.inian  of  ihe  Commit- 
tee on  I-oreicn  Relations  has  ju--.t  .s.ud. 
Ix^au.se  this  is  an  exrellrnt  h.st  of  ap- 
{X)intee.s:  and  we  kn.w  thry  will  .serve 
our  country  with  distinrtinn  m  the  fX'-ts 
to  whirli   t!;ev   ]'...%.■•  been  appointed. 

The  PRI-SIDFTNT  pro  tempore  The 
question  Ls.  Will  tlie  Senate  advise  and 
c^-iLstnt  t.)  the  n.  minaticn  of  Ra\mon<l 
lei'n-i.  of  Texas  l<j  be  US  .\:nb.i.  .-.adcr 
to  CosLl  Rica. 

ITle   nomiiiattop  was  cmHimefi 

Mr  Dir^.KSEN  Mr.  President.  I  du 
have  some  familiarity,  and  a  ratlier  mti- 
mate  one.  uith  three  of  the  nomint>*s 
whoso  names  appear  on  the  li.'-t 

I  note  that  FYedenok  Reinhan-;  -aiH 
be  our  new  Ambassador  to  I'aiy  I  la.st 
encountered  him  T  think,  in  the  Orient. 
In  SoTith  V:»annm.  when  I  wa«  there  H- 
has  riven  splendid  Indicatioii.^  of  li... 
qualifications  for  tills  post. 

A-s  much  ct.uld  !*•  .said  of  Jo.'i-ph  C 
Satterthwaite.  who  h.a..  btvn  nominated 
to  be  US  Ambassador  to  the  Union  ot 
South  Africa 

Mr-  Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  niino!.'  win 
has  been  named  to  be  the  US.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Social 
Commi-^ion  of  the  FArun^n. ;c  And  .-(xir.] 
Council,  has  be-n  »  xlremel.\  promn-nt 
in  civic  and  p.  buc  affans  of  our  State, 
and  bears  a  hich  reputation,  and  h  ^r  ap- 
pointment IS  well  and  favorably  rrceived 
I  know  sh"  w.'.l  d  •ch:.r"e  her  leroon*:- 
bihties  v.!'h  h  ■  h  credit  to  herself  and 
her  countr" 


UM1.:D  NATIONS  SOCIAL  CC>M^!'--- 
SION  OF  THF  I  cr.NnMic-  ANT)  -O- 
CT.AI.  UOUNf'IL 

llic  I  Ri,.  ID!  NT  pro  t^inpuie  The 
next,  num.aaiion  wil!  be  .stated 

Ihe  Chief  Cleik  rt.ul  the  nomination 
of  Mrs  Jane  Warner  Dick,  of  Illinoi.s,  to 
br  t-he  repie.sentative  of  the  United 
Sta'es  of  America  on  the  Social  Com- 
m;.v>ion  of  the  Fxonomic  and  Social 
Council  of  Uie  UiuU'd  Nations. 

I  he  I'RF.-JDLNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
ouL  oujccLiuii.  Uie  nomination  is  con- 
finned 
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INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECX)N- 
S  IRUCTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Hie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  J(.hn  M  Leddy,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
r  s  Pxecutive  Director  of  the  Intema- 
t.  inal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
\  ■lipir.eiit  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

Ihe  PH1-:SIDFNT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
a.'-k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  inunediately  notified  of  the 
I.,  in.naiion.s  today  confirmed. 

I  he  PRi:siDK.N  r  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
nolifled. 


IJCOISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MA'.SFIEXJ)  Mr  President.  I 
rn  \e  that  the  S  n ate  letuin  to  legis- 
l.ti.ve  se  sDii. 

The  motion  was  a;;recd  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  Uic  ccn  ideration  of 
legislative  business. 


NATIONAL  HAPBOISHOP  HARMONY 
WEEK 

Mrs  SMIIH  'f  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. N.ilional  B..ri,er  liop  Harmony 
Week  \ull  be  oi.-' r\ed  thicutihout  the 
Un:U'd  Stales  and  Canada  Apiil  8  to  15. 

I  he  Stale  of  M  iiiio  lias  a;;ain  demon- 
strated the  vahiiity  of  the  adapc.  "As 
M  i.ne  K  er.,  so  '.  oe^  the  Naiion  "  Gov. 
John  H  R'^ed  on  March  24  proclaimed 
the  week  of  Api  ;1  8  15  a.s  Barbershop 
Hai-mony  WceK  .:i  Maine,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  h.aimonized  with  the 
DouiuMsleis.  Portland  barbeishop  quar- 
tet. Hi-ioric  [jreredents  v.crc  shattered 
as  Uie  D;jw masters  sans  before  both 
houses  of  the  Icji.^Iaturc  a  son.nr  written 
e  j-H^cially  for  the  occa;-i  n  by  Marie  R. 
H  >yt.  of  Richmond.  Maine.  This  song 
"omiU' morates  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Ma.ne  Le  i.-Iature. 

•  Keep  Amenta  Siiiiinr."  theme  song 
if  tfie  S(x-ieiy  fm  the  Preservation  and 
Encour.i:(^me:u  (if  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
SaiKin  m  America.  Inc  .  which  has 
cliapter  ;n  Port  Ia:id.  Calais,  and  Presque 
I.sle.  dauiii;  back  for  as  many  as  12  years, 
also  was  sung  for  tlie  Senate  by  the 
Downea  ters.  This  quartet  is  led  by 
R: 'li.iicl  H  Place,  of  Waterboro.  His 
.sinLimc  mates  are  Theodore  Sawyer,  of 
Portland.  Richard  Wheeler,  of  Falmouth, 
and   James  Gilclirest,  of  Bar  Mills. 

The  Nation's  Capital  will  celebrate 
B.irl>er  li  ip  Harmony  Week  by  having 
an  hour's  c.^nrert  on  Sunday.  April  9,  at 
3  p  m  .  on  tlie  Capitol's  east  steps,  by 
t!  e  Choru.s  of  the  Potomac.  400  voices 
at  full  stren;;th  The  public  is  invited 
to  liear  thi .  magnificent  chorus  compris- 
ir..'  smvers  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Alexandria.  Arlington.  Fairfax, 
Mana.vsas,  and  Montgomery  County 
chapters  <  f  the  28.000-member  society. 

.^rranfzements  for  the  Washington 
Harm  iMv  Week  celebration  are  in  charge 
of  Edward  R  Place  and  Dee  Paris  of 
SPEBSQSA  international  public  rela- 
tions committee. 

Three  years  before  the  barbershop 
quai-tet  society  was  founded  In  Tulsa, 


Okla.,  Edward  and  Richard  Place,  broth- 
ers, sang  in  1935  in  the  State  of  Maine 
quartet  with  Senator  Harold  Schnurle 
and  Judge  Samuel  Pinanski.  further  evi- 
dence tliat  Maine  is  a  harmonious  place 
to  live  and  was  in  the  forefront  of  the 
revival  of  the  traditionally  American  art 
of  four-part  male  haiinony  .sinking. 

Barbershop  Harmony  Week  will  be 
ushered  in  April  8  at  Portland  City  Hall 
by  the  11th  annual  Parade  of  Quartets, 
sponsored  by  Portland  chapter,  and  pre- 
senting talent  from  the  local  area  and 
throughout  New  England.  In  the  other 
49  States,  as  well  as  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  voices  will  be  raised  in  harmo- 
nizing the  good  old  sonps  as  a  reminder 
to  all  of  the  blessniL's  of  music  in  our 
national  life. 


GRASSROOTS  DIPLOMACY 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
great  Amba.ssador  in  our  ambassadorial 
ranks  in  the  Honorable  John  M  Cabot. 
our  Ambas.sador  to  Brazil,  who  recently 
wrote  in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal  an 
article  entitled  "Gra.s.'^roots  Diplomacy." 

On  my  last  trip  to  Brazil  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  oi^cration  of  the 
program  that  Ambassador  Cabot  de- 
scribes in  this  article,  and  I  came  away 
from  Brazil  more  enthusia.'-tic  about  the 
work  of  Ambassador  Cabot  than  I  was 
before  I  went  to  Brazil,  and  at  that  time 
I  had  a  very  hieh  regard  for  our  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recof.d  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  beinj^  no  ob.iection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i->rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gf. ^s■--'.-  '■T'^  Din  ^'M.^rv 
(By  Jiihn   M    C.ibnt  > 

Thrrc  pre  u-rf'^Tii.'^hly  mrmy  real  contro- 
versies betw.-'en  free  nations  These  contro- 
versies are  \hc  subiect  matter  of  classical 
diplomacy  -the  cliplom.iry  wl.ich  seeks  to 
eliminate  even  the  most  aggravated  sources 
of  dispute  between  nat.ons  acting  in  poo  i 
faith.  There  are  many  occasioiis  wlien  rul- 
ers and  people  do  n^.t  reallv  want  to  cHminate 
controversies,  and  then  diplomafy  is  liolpless. 
But  when  there  is  a  will  to  peace  (in  both 
Fides  a  way  to  pe.iC"  croi  prneraily  be  f<iund. 
Contrary  Ui  popular  belief,  diplomats  al- 
most Invariably  wi>rk  overt  line  lor  peace. 

Many  controversies  cxi.=  ^.  IvTwrvcr,  largely 
or  wholly  In  the  minds  of  opinion  molders 
•ind  people;  the  contrG\ersy  itself  c  )iild  be 
solved  by  rornial  diplomatic  nicans  if  public 
opinion  on  one  or  both  sidos  had  not  been 
needlessly  Inflamed.  How  oflin  have  v.e 
thought  of  suitable  solutions  if  only  public 
opinion  would  permit.  The  problem  Is  to 
get  people  to  understand  what  tlie  score  is. 

More  and  more  in  democratic  nations  the 
major  decisions  of  diplomacy  are  made,  not 
by  the  government  or  an  elite  of  diplomats 
who  determine  the  course  to  be  followed 
from  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  factors 
Involved,  but  by  a  public  which  may  be  very 
badly  misinformed.  In  a  democracy  it  is 
clear  that  basic  policy  must  be  derided  by 
the  people.  But  that  Is  all  the  greater  reason 
why  the  people  must  be  well  Informed.  It 
Is,  Incidentally,  a  reason  why  diplomats 
should  know  what  people  are  thinking,  not 
Just  what   a  noisy  minority   Is  saying. 

How  many  misconceptions  and  mLsunder- 
standlngs  arise  simply  because  people  have 
never  really  listened  to  the  other  side  of  the 


dispute.  Some  international  controversies 
have  arisen  from  nothing  more  substantial; 
most  have  been  greatly  exacerbated  by  it. 
Given  the  control  of  policy  by  the  people, 
it  is  clear  that  it  Is  not  enough  for  the 
diplomat  to  have  a  gCKxi  solution  for  the 
problem;  he  must  also  condition  public  opin- 
ion in  tne  countries  involved  in  the  dispute 
to  accept  his  soiution.  I  frankly  fear  tliat 
tliat  involves  techniques  with  which  the 
profesfcior.al  diplomat  is  all  too  often  not 
f.tmiilar,  and  with  which  he  shouid  be  in 
tli'^sc  changing  times. 

Tiic  diplomat  Is  indeed  becoming  increas- 
InL'ly  familiar  with  the  speech,  the  pre?s  re- 
lra!-,e,  and  t::e  prct.?  conference.  These  tech- 
niques can  accomplLsh  a  good  deal.  But  to 
be  effective,  they  muit  be  noted,  aiid  that 
by  people  v. hose  inclination  it  is  to  be  criti- 
cal. Tt_o  often  those  who  pay  any  attention 
to  them  do  so  becau.^^e  they  already  agree 
witii  tliem.  Even  wiicii  a  critic  notices  them, 
it  is  generally  more  in  a  mood  cf  pickmi^ 
holes  in  tliem  than  of  seeking  enlightenment. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  tliat 
I  Eouclit  when  Miiiister  to  Finland  to  find 
some  techriique  w  hich  would  permit  ti£  t  d 
get  our  message  acror.s  to  a  sector  wlicre 
criticism  of  us  was  particularly  disturbing — 
the  Finnish  labor  movement.  Labor  is  po.v- 
erful  in  Finland,  as  it  is  in  all  the  northern 
Cjuntries.  Tliough  a  great  majority  in  all 
tlie  labor  movements  ir»  that  area  is  probably 
anti-Rus?ian  and  a  smaller  majority  jiro- 
Uiiited  St4"ites,  criticism  of  sonie  a.'^pccts  of 
American  life  is  very  w.cic.prcad.  So  often 
these  criticisms  seemed  .>ro  grotesque  that  I 
would  feel  "Lf  I  could  talk  to  them  "  And 
then  one  day  I  thcuTht:   "Why  not?"' 

Let  no  on?  think  I  did  not  recognize  the 
dangers  of  such  a  departure.  There  was  tlie 
danger  tliat  I  would  make  a  fool  of  myself. 
c-r  that  hostile  listeners  v.ould  m^ake  a  fool 
of  me.  There  was  the  danger  cf  nasty  inci- 
rifnis.  Tl'.erc  was  the  danger  that  I  v.ould 
find  myself  hopelefsly  caught  between  the 
b'cylla  cf  saying  nothing  with  all  rererva- 
ticns  and  the  Charybdis  of  saying  something 
all  too  Indiscreetly  quotable.  And  yet 
the  possible  gains  attracted  me  and  per- 
suaded me  the  risks  were  worth  running. 
Although  it  was  obviously  a  departure  from 
cl  .isic  di])l'  matic  techniciucs,  I  did  not  tliink 
that  should  dL'-courage  me.  I.i  today's  un- 
u."ual  battle  we  need  a  little  imagii:iaticn. 

^Ty  technique  has  been  simply  to  sit  down 
Willi  a  groujj  and  let  them  ask  me  wlxatcvcr 
thry  Will.  My  usual  meetings  in  Finland 
r.ni  later  in  Sweden  had  35  to  75  labor 
loaders  at  them.  Since  the  labor  movement 
is  highly  organized  in  both  countries,  it 
w 's  fairly  simple  to  arrange  meetings 
through  it.  I  early  discovered  it  was  help- 
ful to  serve  light  refreshments  (such  as 
coffee  and  a  sandwich)  at  the  meetings: 
It  helped  the  atmosphere  and  I  doubt  I 
liavc  cvr  used  rcpreseiitation  funds  to  bet- 
ter ativantage.  In  Finland  I  made  several 
triji?.  earh  with  a  series  of  meetings;  in 
Sweden,  I  systematically  covered  the  covmtry 
to  visit  ]iracticaliy  every  industrial  town 
^ith  over  lO.OOO  people.  In  Colombia  and 
Brazil  I  have  ticed  almost  the  same  tech- 
nique with  Etudeiit  groups,  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  do 
more  of  it.  I  think  it  is  suitable  for  almost 
any  int'lligent  group  critical  of  us.  And  I 
may  add  I  have  gotten  extra  mileage  rather 
tiian  trouble  by  admitting  the  press  to  my 
niretings.  provided  this  was  agreeable  to 
the  group.  I  have  been  misquoted,  but  my 
thoughts  have  reached  many  people  not  at 
the  meetings.  We  do  not  accomplish  any- 
thing worthwhile  by  refusing  to  take  risks. 

Naturally,  my  teclinlques  evolved  with  ex- 
p'^ricnce.  but  my  original  thoughts  have  in 
the  main  stood  all  tests.  The  meetings 
should  be  as  informal  as  possible.  I  should 
not  tell  those  present  (as  In  a  speech)   what 
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they  should  think,  except  for  a  few  ;ire- 
limmary  remarlis  to  explain  what  the  mee:- 
mg  was  all  ab<iut,  my  comments  shnuld  bo 
directed  only  to  questions  afked  me  My 
rem  irlcs  would  generally  be  pitched  m  a 
low  key,  and  I  quickly  discovered  that  car.d  r 
tfi  admif,:::!^  f.i'il'.s  made  my  listeners  ni  r*" 
receptive  -f  mv  ''her  points  I  hac!  '  be 
careful  ne'.er  '■>  '.  '~e  my  temper  ai'.d  never 
to  rant  ur  bluster  sweet  rea.-^on.ii^leness 
awoke  a  clearly  echoir.-^  sentiment  Bv  ques- 
tions and  answers  oiii^  feels  much  c!  >ser  to 
one's  audience  than  in  a  speech,  it  is  a 
curious  bit  of  psycho!,  gy  that  people  listen 
more  attentively  and  are  m  >rp  inr'.ined  to 
be  swayed 

Ir  Sweden  people  ih'>i'ght  I  wdviltl  never 
get  labor  leaders  to  s'  rt  ;<sk::.K  que«-,tlon8, 
Swedes  have  a  horror  '  1  m  iki;g  themselves 
conspicuous  But  I  h.\'\  already  evolved  in 
Finland  a  solution  to  that  pr  M<m  'he  or- 
ganizers of  the  meet.r  g  v-'rr-  'tric'.y  en- 
joined to  have  two  people  prep  iri'd  *  ask 
question.? — any  questlo-s  so  '.•>v^  \--  they 
were  asked  Oi.e  the  ue  w  i.>;  hrikri,  the 
problem  always  w,is  t.i  bre;'.k  Mic  :-,*>etlng 
up  at  a  reasonable  hoi.r 

People  have  often  a-kcd  n^.e  1  .*  I  could 
be  prepared  to  answer  ^ill  ih"*  q'.iestions  that 
might  be  a.'ked  me  M,  ;inswer  1';  that  they 
have  always  followed  .■■•■.  cxtr-,'.  rdwianly  con- 
sistent pattern— it  w,i-.  rare  t.>  gf  soniethlng 
which  hadn't  t>een  fu^kerl  bef.  >re  Atul  when 
a  question  is  asked  many  time';  one  naturally 
tends  to  Improve  one  -  uiisw.-r  in  It  1  al- 
ways had  my  labor  atf.irho  wh  me  to  an- 
swer technical  qvicstions,  but  u  was  not  wUe 
to  have  too  many  people  on  my  tei>m— gen- 
erally the  only  other  man  ot-  .:  -a. is  a  tran.'-.- 
lator.  People  have  also  b' -v  surprised  t«> 
learn  that  there  were  ('  inii;  ::'.i6ts  at  many 
meetings  Personallv  I  al.v,\*,.s  welcomed 
having  them,  they  m  idc  the  mfetlngs  live- 
lier. When  the  questions  wr.-f  blui.t.  one 
could  make  a  blunt  ar.  .vt-r  Bvr  '\:>-  Nest  of 
It  was  that  the  Comnuin^t^  j.>re  so  fre- 
quently the  victims  of  'heir  i w;  prripaganda 
They  would  smugly  .i--k  snn-.e  .juestion  to 
which  the  answer  wis  nerfecf'.  e.isy-  for  ex- 
ample, "Why  is  the  L'n.red  Sr»*'s  upp.ised  to 
the  control  of  the  utonuo  bom'-i""  And  wl»en 
I  described  the  early  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  controls  I'n  be  blocked 
by  the  Russians — son.r-hi'k;  •'.  hlch  those 
present  had  half,  but  nlv  h  ■.;:  forgotten). 
one  could  almost  hear  the  s!;ickers  of  the 
Social  Dem'xrats  presen'  at  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Communists  CommuMst  questions 
were  also  so  much  In  v  gn  (  •  »•  -hat  it  was 
easy   to  be  prepared   fi  r    them 

I  have  never  had  any  real  incidents  In  the 
course  of  over  a  hundred  meetings,  I  have, 
of  course,  had  many  hostile  questions  some- 
times harangues  masqueradlr.g  .is  questions 
But  the  more  extreme  the  question,  the 
more  likely  it  was  to  [ir  ve  self-defeating  I 
always  let  the  haranguers  rant  i>n  as  long  as 
they  would;  the  longer  thev  went  "n,  the 
more  people  they  turned  agam.'.t  them  and 
the  easier  they  made  i"  to  p';ii<tijre  their 
more  violent  sallies  uhile  rernainii.g  dis- 
creetly silent  about  their  beVer  jH.lnts 
There  Is  also  a  certain  restraint  which  irises 
from   the   host-guest  rel.itionship 

The  meetings  have  more  than  Ju.-'irifM 
them-elves  from  the  Information  wh:  h  I 
have  derived  from  them  It  is  lmp<«.s:;i:f  to 
be  at  one  without  getting  a  pre'ty  gi  "<!  .If-.i 
<if  what  ;>*■■  :  •■  it>-  '].::  >ing  fr -m  thf  ((■;.■-- 
tions  asked  ::<  m  t^i  way  they  are  pi. r  used, 
from  the  Tf  u  tlon  to  them  and  •)  my 
answers 

Needle.s.s  '  ■  sav  'tie  meetings  gave  r;>>"  to 
nunernis  mi  .s:ng  ;:i.-idents  I  rec.ii;  one 
in  .1  •  >wn  :::  n>  r'h  .Sweden  at  which  the 
Coniin  Hust  wii  I  heiitled  the  labor  org.miz.i- 
tion  insisted  in  presiding.  Since  there  were 
ma.ny    Commun.sts    .it    the    meeting    ■*■>■    ex- 


pected the  worst  aJid.  indeed,  we  had  a  luely 
f. filing  At  the  end  the  C'l 'nimuni.st  riK-e 
to  s.iy  tluit  when  he  had  he.ird  I  w.l.s  coining 
he  had  been  sure  I  w>,'uld  ;.ist  spout  pr^p.i- 
g  iiida — but  I  .us  our  ni^u'lis  opened  wider 
,i;i(i  wider  I  lie  went  ni  '•>  .-,iy  'liit  i'  !i  ul 
been  a  most  inf(.>rmat ive  evening,  .ml  iie 
wished  to  compliment  me  for  comii.»;  Or 
the  time  in  another  town  when  one  man 
got  up  to  say  he  couldn't  vinderstand  why  he. 
the  president  of  the  local  Swedish -American 
S<x;iety,  couldn't  get  an  American  visa  The 
fact  that  he  wa«  also  head  of  the  local  Com- 
munist organisation  was  surely  not  perti- 
nent 

I    do    not    Wish    to   ex,   »•/   -  ite    the    Impact 
of    this   technique      O  .    It    Is   limited 

Pew  people  are  going  to  thiuige  their  fiptn- 
lons  radically  no  matter  how  cogently  I  an- 
swer questions  And  yet  I  do  believe  it 
hixa  an  impact  It  makes  people  think.  It 
exposes  .Soviet  mendacities  It  reminds  people 
of  things  they  h«d  forgotten  in  the  denfeji- 
Ing  roar  of  Communist  propnganda  I  am 
not  one  of  th'>«e  who  s\ih^crlbe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  propagnndu  Is  no  better  than  the 
policy  behind  If  Soviet  prcpaganda  is 
much  more  effecil-. e  tlian  the  policy  be- 
hind It  should  permit  .md  we  ihi-ild  never 
forget  It  We  mu»t  de.ise  le(.hniqne>i  to  get 
our  message  aor  ss  m  the  •eetors  where  It 
will  count  I  HhiiM  be  very  pleftsed  if  I  have 
made  a  m'xle^t  contribution  to  this 


LAOS  AID  PROCIRAM 

Mr  MORSP:  Mr  President,  thcrt 
appeared  in  this  iiiorninK  s  W.i  '  •:  ton 
Pt>st  an  article  by  Drew  Peai j  lid 

'  ITnited  Stale.s  Bungled  La;>.s  Aid  Pro- 
gram. ' 

I  ask  unanitnous  consent  that  the 
niticle  \)e  printfd  m  the  RifOHD  at  this 
point  m  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  RrcoRD. 
a.s  lollow.s: 

I  From  the  Washlngu>n  Po«t.  Apr   «    1961) 

UNrrEo  Statis  Bi-nc.lko  Laoii  Am   PanoaAM 

(By  Drew  Peanon) 

Now  that  the  Kennedv  admlnlstrKtion  hM 
taken  the  rouraK»-  igh  perhaps  inju- 

dicious   task    of    p     -  up    the    Intricate 

broken  pieces  of  the  probl»*m  <>f  La  i.i.  It  han 
an  obligation  to  the  American  people  to  do 
three  things 

Focus  full  light  on  the  paat  corruption.  In- 
efficiencies, and  errors  which  led  to  the  pres- 
ent tragedy  of  lj\rm 

Punish,  not  reward,  those  responalble  for 
the  tragedy 

Concentrate  on  finding  g'Hxl  men  to  un- 
dertake the  administration  of  foreign  aid. 
not  only  in  L.ao«  but  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  so  the  tragedy  of  L^ios  will  not  l>e 
repeated. 

Instead,  the  Kennedy  administration  re- 
cently rewarded  the  former  U  S  AmbAssador 
In  Laos,  J  Oraham  Parsons,  who  had  also 
served  as  A.sslstant  -Secretary  of  State  under 
Pre'ldent  Elsenhower  Parsons  was  made 
Ambassador  to  Sweden  True  the  Ambiissa- 
dor  Is  a  career  diplomat  True  Alan,  the 
career  IX'Vs  like  to  protect  each  other  Just  as 
West  Pointers  and  Annapolis  grads  l>elong 
to  the  Career  Protective  A.ss(jclatlon  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  President  Kennedy 
needs  to  accept  their  reci'>mmendatlons  for 
self-promotion 

In  the  Initial  stages  of  foreign  aid  it  »:us 
administered  with  rare  by  dedicated  public 
.servants  Of  late  it  has  tended  to  become  a 
ttiant  boondfjggle  adnunlstered  In  some  .-.u-e-, 
by  fix)tlo06e  Americans  who  either  can  t  j^ei 
or    don't    want    Job*,    at    home. 


Tlie  .idinlnistr.it;  n  of  fo.reign  aid  m  1  ,  .  .s 
he.j)ed    negate   r.s    own    main   objective     the 

pre  .  cntl.-n     .f  c  .ii.n,  .:.:.  in 

T  \H'    1    \  ri.    N     '    r    FKUORS 

li'  re  In  h  w  .■\rnerl.-  i:.  .iM  a  is  adnUnls- 
tere<.l  HI  the  Liny  K:  .-.►:■!  .i:  .(  Laoe,  which, 
belatedly  we  are  r  .  •  ave  from  both 
eommunism  and  our  own  errors 

listless  Laotian  Army  Though  the  Joint 
I  ^  of  Staff  recommended  vigorously 
.1  t  It.  the  State  Departmtnt.  under  the 
guidance  of  J  Oraham  Pursons,  decided  to 
organize  an  army  yf  25.000  men  to  ftght  com- 
munism US  military  advisers  said  It  Would 
be  lmp<»aible  to  organize  an  army  at  nior» 
than  12.0O0  to  15.000  men  and  make  It  ef- 
fective     Tills  proved  to  be  correct 

The  present  Lao  Army  Just  doesn't  fight 
Its  the  higheat  paid  army  in  the  w  rid 
ntirt  Its  p  iv  raises  in  1955  and  ;<♦ 
i3  8  million  every  year  Uj  the  tab  of  the 
an  taxpayers  If  the  pay  check  dldn  i 
c<ime  from  Uncle  Sum.  the  Lao  oRlcera 
and  men  would  f«»  home  the  n^xt  day  Fur- 
tl\ermt>fe,  a  lot  of  the  Rrm.i  sent  by  the 
UniTrd  States  even  turned  up  on  the  pri- 
f  nununlsi  side 

US  Corruption  Edward  T  Mi  Namnrn, 
puhi;-  wi  r'lc  -rd  ti.du^try  oBlerr  of  tlie  l' s 
Op  .i    hiu  l>ren  ch.^rged  by  the 

H  .  .  V  .L;..:.iiit    Operations    Committee 

with  "■•rreptlng  bribes  t4jtallng  at  lea»t 
•  13.000  fr<  m  Wlllu  H  Bird  and  Gerald  A 
Peabody  of  the  UniversAl  Consuuction  Co.. 
m  return  t^ir  heip  .Mve 

cnn'r*«-i«     »nd    >■  ►•  in 

th 

y  ov.  X3  9    trnn/iportatlon  »d- 

vi-rrr.  "rumenlal    In   securing   a   con- 

tract  :    -  »upply   of   ferry   barges  to  the 

Hong  Kong  Transportatlrm  Co ,  and.  ac- 
cording l*>  the  Oovernmeni  Ol>eratlona  Com- 
mittee. ■  wii*  re<-lplent  of  §600  from  the  Hong 
Kong  Transportation  Co.  while  the  contract 
»  u  being  negotiated  "  l^Ur  h««  wesil  to 
work  for  one  of  Horn?  Kong  «  .,■• 

Brig  Oen  Laiey  Murrow  i  •  i  iiead  nf 
Transportation  Ci osultanta.  was  under  re- 
tainer to  Vlnriell  C<i  at  the  aame  time  ne 
waa  employed  by  the  International  Crx>p«ra- 
tton  Administration  m  Laua  for  the  purpose 
ot  adMsing  on  construction  project*  Dur- 
ing this  period  Vinnell  Co  was  seeking  »o 
obtain  contracts  with  ICA  In  Laos 

'  Carter  de  Paul    former 

U  \!     -!on    director,    sold    his 

1»47  Cadillac  to  the  head  of  the  Universal 
Con*trurtion  Co  at  an  inflated  price,  de. 
spite  the  fact  that  It  couldn't  run.  accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  of  Representative 
PoRTKa  H^auT.  Democrat  of  Virginia  It 
•Uhh)  riiAtIng  In  front  of  Unlversals  miiln 
offlce.  the  lau^thlng  8t«k  of  local  Lao.  then 
WiiB  cut  up  Into  pieces  and  dropped  Into  a 
well 

Punishing  the  alert  When  Haynes  Miller 
an  auditor  for  the  Uenerul  Accounting  Office 
In  WoAhlngton.  cnme  to  Laos  to  check  on  ex- 
penditures, he  reported  the  above  Impro- 
prieties and  problems  both  to  Washington 
and  to  local  O  .S    <itn<Mals  In  Laos 

Instead  of  being  heeded.  Miller  was  rail- 
roaded back  to  Washington  on  the  ground 
that  he  w,\s  unable  to  adjust  Ambassador 
Parsons,  according  t<i  official  findings  abetted 
this  removal  and  lent  It  color  with  his  name 
and  office 

Tills  Is  the  Ambassador  who  has  now  bi-en 
promoted  to  be  envoy  to  Sweden  And  this 
Is  Just  a  small  part  of  our  tragedy  of  er- 
rors m  the  little  kingdom  in  defense  of 
which  the  United  States  has  now  pu"  its 
nafl'inil  pres'lKe  on  'he  line 

-M;-  .MoH.si-:  M;  Pj .  s;(]riit .  thr  a:- 
ticie  IS  highly  critical  of  uiii  ntw  .Am- 
ba.s.sador  to  Sweden  I  Law  had  a  ►  ooil 
many  reservationi  iii  r(.i4.i:d  lu  u\ii  ih'a 
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Ambassador  to  Sweden.  I  did  not  raise 
any  questions  about  his  appointment, 
for  two  rea.stnis.  First.  I  do  not  want 
to  I'lve  the  impression  that  I  am  con- 
stantly opposlnR  nominations  of  the 
hxccntive  Second,  I  well  know,  from 
t  xpenenccs  I  liave  already  had.  it  is 
hiiptlr.s.s.  m  Ihi.s  .stat;e  of  the  adminlstra- 
tiun  i,  pohLical  honeym<x>n.  to  succeed  in 
^lpp()8ln^i  any  nomination,  no  matter  how 
had  It  m.iy  be  B\U  I  do  wi.sh  to  say  that 
tl.c  Kennedy  administration  owes  it  to 
tiio  Amenran  people  to  see  to  it  that 
t!  r  I  latsoii  a:  lido  is  answered,  if  it  can 
bi-  answered  I  think  the  American 
ponpU'  durht  to  knew  what  many  of  us 
\n  \.o  .m'  vf  on  tiiL  Fori'ifcju  Relations  Com- 
in.tUo  (11)  kii  .u.  liial  for  the  past  sev- 
(lal  yi.ar.s  American  policy  in  Laos  has 
not  bcrn  well  handlec.  I  think  there 
1  no  question  that  thrre  has  been  both 
irir(!;iifiiry  and  torruiJtion  in  connec- 
tion With.  ,*im'  riran  foreipn  aid  in  Laos. 

Wf  tiavc  Mi.st  aViOut  leached  tlie  point 
t.'..it  if  oi.f  i.s  a  (ureti  officer,  no  ques- 
lioiLs  are  ^;uln^:  to  be  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  b*-  promoted  up  the 
ladder  of  I  uii  iv;n  Service  I  happen  to 
be  (III  .s,  i.aioi  •-(■ivinp  on  tlu'-  Foreif,'n 
R«'lnT,on>-  ( "ornniittt  I",  N'r  President,  who 
know.s  that  the  f.ct  tJi.it  .someone  is  in 
the  (III  fir  (Tvice  d(^e^  not  lux'essarily 
guahM  !  m  f  >r  an  ambas.'adonal  ap- 
poin'rni;;t 

It  i  VI  i  V  imp'  :ta:;t  th.at  we  have  a 
check.  Within  the  ailmini.st  ration  of 
Ami!,  aii  fi  itu:n  policv.  by  seemR  to  it 
t!;  it  I  i  irniii  1  of  our  Amba.'^sadors  are 
i.ol  c.iiMi  .serViCr  oflii-ers  Wee  be  it 
uiilu  U--  if  wi  i\ri  I  each  the  time  when 
all  of  the  appointments  nf  our  Ambas- 
sadors ail'  fioni  the  ranks  of  career 
•-<rv!C"  t:np',o\ii  .  It  would  create  an 
.iini)..  ado!  ;.il  inonopcly  which  would 
ni.iKi  .1  union  cK'si  d  ^hop  look  like  a 
d'  inoc!  arv 


I 


..i\  1 


i\t    doubt.s  in  regard  to  the 


drsi.'ahility  of  drvelopiiu^  a  monopolistic 
career  .setvire  for  Amljas.^adors  in  our 
P\)reiKn  SerMn'  Much  luus  been  said. 
h\  way  of  an  i  xainple  pointing  to  the 
Hi.ii  h  rai  1 1  r  .m:  \ae  [  am  one  Senator 
V  !,  '  )  '  pi  ,  th,,  t  uo  uill  never  adopt  the 
Brili.-h  (MM  IT  .SI  rvice  as  an  example  of 
what  li.i  .A.inrru-nn  carter  service  should 
bo 

I  .i:n  \iiy  mm  h.  di  uibed  by  devcl- 
opnii  i.t.s  ;n  I..n)>.  becau.se  I  tliink  we 
nrast  s.  .  to  it  that  the  Communist  ad- 
v.mcr  dofv  not  coniinue  in  Laos.  But, 
.it  t.Me  same  lime.  I  Hunk  we  ouRht  to 
ii.foim  the  American  people  about  our 
( '.vn  mistaken  policies  of  the  past  in  rc- 
1  aid  to  I  aos  Wc  have  much  to  answer 
for    m    ri'iiard    to    the    developments   in 

I..IOS 

N'lr  MOHSE  sub.seq jently  said:  Mr. 
Presk!'  nt  I  w  ish  to  .supjlement  the  com- 
mrnt.s  I  m.uU'  a  f^w  mi.Tutes  ago  relative 
to  (ho  Forei  in  Service  One  reason  why 
I  u  ild  Hot  be  atireeatle  to  pattern  our 
I'orc.L'n  Service  on  the  British  Foreign 
Sei  Vice  is  that  I  do  not  believe  in  for- 
eign policy  by  secrecy.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  It  in  the  administration  of  for- 
eign i)olicy  in  the  British  Elmpire  as 
ronipaied  with  the  administration  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  Uaited  States.  Let 
u-s  ru  ver  for^'et  that  foreign  policy  in  the 


United  States  belongs  to  the  American 
people,  not  to  the  President,  not  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  not  to  our  Foreign 
Service. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Foreipn  Service  are  but 
the  administrators  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy belonging  to  all  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
American  p>eople  be  kept  informed  about 
their  foreign  policy,  and  that  we  bring 
to  an  end  secret  diplomacy  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  American  foreign  jxylicy. 
I  have  great  hopes  that  under  the  new 
administration  that  trend  will  develop. 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  un- 
der the  advi.se-and-coi..sent  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Senate  cannot  escape 
its  responsibilities  and  obliiiations  in  re- 
S!>ect  to  the  administration  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
raise  my  voice  in  calling  attention  to  the 
shortcomings  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  I  have  been  doing  for  16  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  this  year,  when 
the  whole  matter  of  the  forei  ,n  aid  pro- 
gram comes  before  the  Senate,  it  will 
receive  a  scrutiny  the  like  of  which  it 
has   not    received    for   many   a    year 

Mr.  President  I  .';ec  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  Senator  fi'jm  Louisiana  i  Mr. 
Ellender  1.  who  time  and  time  again  has 
raised  question.s  in  respect  to  il.e  admin- 
istration of  our  foiciun  aid  m  some  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  American  j^eople 
have  been  "bled  \vh,ite."' 

We  have  reached  the  point  wlierc  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  the  national  debts  of  all  our 
allies,  combined.  One  reason,  of  course, 
why  It  IS  I'reaier  than  all  of  our  allies 
combined  is  that  tlie  American  taxpay- 
ers have  paid  off  so  much  of  the  na- 
tional debts  of  o'lr  allie- 

Furthermore.  I  belic\e  that  tlie  Amer- 
ican people  need  to  be  told,  and  to  have 
the  facts  presented  to  them — and  I  in- 
tend to  do  tliat  again  tins  year,  as  I  have 
in  the  past — that  a  great  deal  of  our 
foreign  aid  is  really  a  subsidization  of 
American  industry.  In  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. American  businessmen,  when  it 
comes  to  receiving  a  subsidy,  make  the 
subsidy  to  the  American  fanners  look 
like  economic  peanuts. 

I  raise  this  point  today  because  it  wll 
not  be  many  weeks,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
fore we  will  be  confronted  in  the  Senate 
with  the  whole  subject  and  the  neces^i:y 
for  a  careful  rcrutmy  of  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  foreign  aid  pi-ogram 
which  is  based  on  a  loan  program.  I 
believe  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
bring  to  a  halt  our  giveaway  programs 
in  the  field  of  foreign  aid.  One  need 
look  only  at  the  contributions  we  are 
making  for  military  purposes  to  some  of 
the  nations  in  the  world.  In  my  opinion. 
If  we  should  get  into  a  war.  many  of 
these  nations,  such  as  Laos,  would  not 
be  any  asset  to  us  in  that  war  because 
they  do  not  have  the  will  to  fight.  There 
l5  no  will  to  fight  in  Laos.  That  has 
been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again. 
I  think  much  of  the  money  we  have 
spent  in  so-called  military  aid  to  Laos 
is  money  which  has  been  completely 
wasted. 


CHURCHES  BACK  HEALTH  CARE 
THROUGH  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  the 
Nation's  largest  church  federation,  has 
endorsed  the  pi-inciple  of  providing 
health  care  for  the  aged  through  the 
social  security  system. 

The  Council's  250-member  governing 
boaid.  representing  34  Protestant  and 
Orthodox  denominations  with  38  million 
adherents,  gave  unanimou,"-  approval  to 
the  social  security  approach  at  its  Feb- 
ruary 22  meeting  at  Syracuse.  N.Y.  The 
governing  general  board  authorizes  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Council  to 
tesiify  at  public  hearings  along  the  lines 
of  its  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  considered  it  a  privi- 
lege to  join  with  16  other  distinguished 
Sem,iors  in  .sponsoring  the  Kennedy  ad- 
min L^Lr  a  lions  health  coverage  bill,  S. 
909.  which  would  provide  health  care 
under  the  social  security  system.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  this  needed  legis- 
lation Will  promptly  be  enacted  into  law 
by  the  Congress  so  that  the  benefits  of 
adequate  health  care  will  be  available  to 
our  retired  citizens.  As  a  member  of 
the  recently  created  special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned regarding  the  many  problems  in 
this  field,  but  the  single  most  pressing 
problem  is  that  of  adequate  health  cov- 
erage. 

The  medical  care  resolution  of  the 
gtneral  board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  pointed  out  that  most  per- 
sons over  65  cannot  afTord  the  high  cost 
of  adequate  private  health  insurance. 

While  it  is  to  be  preferred  that  healtli 
needs  be  met  without  resort  to  govern- 
mental action,  the  general  board  de- 
clared, where  needs  of  people  can  be  met 
only  by  united,  socially  planned  action, 
tlie  Christian  will  choose  such  action 
rather  than  the  neglect  of  basic  human 
needs.  Therefore  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  supports  in  principle  legis- 
lation which  will  extend  the  benefits  of 
old  age,  survivors'  and  disability  insur- 
ance to  include  health  care  for  retired 
aged  persons. 

Rejecting  the  means  tests  qualifica- 
tions for  health  benefits  under  a  Govern- 
ment program,  the  general  board  de- 
clared: 

In  planning  and  developing  any  govern- 
ment insurance  program  to  help  older  people 
meet  the  cost  of  their  medical  c.ire.  there  is 
a  Christian  obligation  to  include  provisions 
lor  its  administration  that  will  adequately 
safeguard  freedom,  dignity,  and  self-resjiect. 

The  general  board  also  ui-ged  the  Na- 
tion's doctors  to  support  such  a  program, 
declaring : 

The  values  to  be  realized  from  an  improved 
level  of  health  for  America's  older  citizens 
are  so  great  that  we  are  confident  that  co- 
operation will  be  forthcoming  from  all  who 
in  our  day  are  custodians  of  the  almost 
miraculous  capacity  to  maintain  the  health 
and  cure  the  diseases  of  their  fellow  human, 
beings. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  dated  Feb- 
ruary  22.    1961,   states   in  the   clearest 
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terras  I  have  seen  the  need  for  health 
care  under  the  social  security  system  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  part  of  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  so  that  a  wide 
audience  might  have  available  to  it  the 
Councils  valuable  contribution  in  this 
field.  Following  the  printing  of  the  reso- 
lution I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  a  list  of  the  member 
churches  of  the  National  Council  and  the 
officers  of  this  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  should  seek  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
niDdern  medicai  care  within  reach  of  all  by 
noiigovernmenUil  action  to  the  extent  thnt 
such  methods  can  arcompll«h  this.  But  we 
should  not  fail  t<j  support  governmental 
action  In  circumstances  where  other  rae'.hods 
are  clearly  Inadequate  or  impossible 

On  the  avera<?e,  American  families  si)end 
n^. .:'.}•  ;3C0  a  yeir  f  jr  health  purpose.^  Most 
of  this  money  Ls  spent  to  secure  hikspitol 
and  physician  services,  medicines  and  pros- 
thetic and  other  appliances  after  lUne&s  has 
already  become  serious.  Comparar  ively 
Ittt.e  of  It  Is  spent  for  the  maintenance  of 
optimum  health  This  contributes  substan- 
tially to  demands  on  hospital  facilitie.s  and 
to  a  lower  level  of  general  health  and  well- 
being  than  could  be  had  by  a  wiser  and  rn.ire 
orderly  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of 
money  f'lr  preventive  care  The  rapidly 
rl.sing  cost  of  modern  medical  care  puts  It 
beyond  the  ability  o{  most  retired  persons 
and  low-mcome  families  to  purch.use  such 
care  on  an  emergency  fee-for-servlce  b;u;ls. 

A  very  wise  variety  of  nongovernmen.al 
efforts  have  been  and  are  beinij  made  o  meet 
this  problem  of  medical  economics  They 
range  from  indemni'y  health  insurance  pro- 
vided by  conunerei.il  insurance  conip.mies 
to  prepayment  group  practice  health  plans 
providing  romfirehensive.  including  pre- 
ventive, care  for  nearly  all  the  health  needs 
of  their  subscribers  through  teams  of  physi- 
cians which  include  speciali<its  and  general 
practitioners 

The  voluntary  sharing  among  groups  of 
people  of  the  risits  and  ha?-rtrd.s  of  illness. 
and  the  voluntary  pooling  of  some  of  their 
funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  care  for  anv  in 
their  group  who  may  need  it  is  indeed  a 
Christian  approach  to  this  pr'  blem  whether 
this  method  is  utilized  by  churches.  labor 
unions,  industrial  managements,  fraternal 
organlzatl<jns,  Cfxjperativr-  community 
groups,  or  by  subscribers  for  health  insur- 
ance The  National  Council  of  Churches 
commends  it  and  urye";  it.s  wlde'^t  {)Os..siblc 
application 

It  is  noteworthy  however  that  the  c-st 
of  health  care  and  consequently  of  health 
insurance  is  rising  so  rapidly  as  to  malce  it 
difficult  for  the  average  family  to  afford  ade- 
quate coverage  for  its  comprehensive  he.ilth 
needs  While  .some  73  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  s<ime  form  (  f  health  insur- 
ance, nonetheless,  only  2.5  percent  (  f  the 
total  private  medical  expend:*ures  are  paid 
from  such   insurance 

About  4  million  American^,  -f-hu  arf  t. >day 
nbtaliung  comprehensive  medical  care  from 
group  practice  or  other  direct  service  health 
care  prepayment  plans  pay  for  it  by  monthly 
sub.'cnption  premiums  amounting  to  less  per 
year  than  the  average  f.'JOO  per  family  annual 
e-;penduure  It  appears  that  one  method  of 
making  the  best  of  modern  medical  care 
a\aUable  to  more  and  more  people  lies  in  a 
rapid  growth  and  expansion  of  voluntary 
health   p'ana  of  this  character 

There  ivre,  however  certain  groups  m  the 
population  for  whom  even  their  ordinary 
medical   needs   cannot  be   met   by    voluntary 


prepayment  plan.-^  nan.ely  low-income  fam- 
ilies and  most  people  65  years  of  age  or  older 
Eighty  [percent  of  persons  with  family  Income 
of  $5,000  or  more  liave  sonie  fi^rm  of  health 
Insurance,  but  only  31  {percent  of  those  with 
f.imily  income  under  $3.U00  Only  33  pt-rceiit 
of  f>ersons  65  or  more  years  of  tige  have  any 
^le^lth   Insurance 

VoluntiU^y  health  plans  are  unable  to  of- 
fer coverage  for  even  a  fraction  of  health 
care  needs  at  charges  either  of  these  groups 
can  po.sslbly  afford  Eighty  percent  of  peo- 
ple <iS  years  of  age  or  older  have  annual  in- 
comes of  less  th.m  $2  000.  about  60  percent 
Incomes  less  than  $1000  At  least  7  6  mil- 
lion older  people  have  liquid  assets  of  less 
than  $500  Yet  77  percent  of  pe^iple  65  years 
of  age  and  oider  have  chronic  aliments,  and 
the  percentage  increases  to  83  percent  for 
those  75  and  older  The  group  65  and  older 
now  require  for  less  than  optimum  health 
care,  more  than  twfe  as  much  hospitaliza- 
tion per  person  as  Is  needed  by  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  they  spend  on  the  aver- 
age twice  as  much  for  health  care  us  does 
the  population  as  a  whole. 

Full  advantage  should  be  taken  of  recent 
amendment  to  title  I  of  the  Social  Security 
.^ct  which  offers  Federal  funds  to  improve 
Suite  medical  c.ire  programs  for  aged  per- 
sons on  public  a.-.slstance  roils  and  h18<j 
provides  matching  funds  for  States  desiring 
to  aid  medically  needy  older  people  not  now 
on  relief  rolls  but  able  to  pa.'s  a  means  test 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  The  program 
offers  the  States  opportunity  to  provide  help 
for  older  persons  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  However.  It  does  not  olTer  age<l 
persons  of  mt>derate  means  and  many  of  low 
Income  any  solution  to  their  problem 

About  three  out  of  every  four  policyhold- 
ers in  volunUiry  group  prepayment  plans 
are  completely  excluded  from  coverage  upon 
retirement,  and  studies  Indicate  that  less 
than  5  percent  can  convert  to  Individual 
policies  without  reduction  in  benefits  The 
voluntary  prepayment  plans,  necessarily 
based  upon  experience  rating,  discriminate 
against  high-risk  groups  and  are  not  geared 
to  the  problems  of  chronic  Illness  chiir.icter- 
istlc  of  old  age  Policies  commercially  writ- 
ten for  older  people  .ire  not  only  beyond  the 
means  of  most,  hut  they  are  not  based  upon 
a  philosophy  of  preventive  medicine  and 
optimum  health,  nor  do  they  include  pro- 
visions for  di.ignosis.  followup.  and  restora- 
tive medicine 

As  previous  noted,  the  general  b»)ard 
has  stated.  "If  voluntiiry  prepayment  plans 
cannot  accomjillsh  the  desired  ends  govern- 
ment should  protect  the  health  of  people  by 
making  possible  the  prepayment  of  health 
services  "  This  Is  precisely  what  the  social 
security  system  would  be  able  to  provide 
efBciently  througli  the  mechnnLsm  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
Theref..re.  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
-supports  In  principle  legislation  which  will 
extend  the  benefits  of  old-age  survivors  and 
disability  Insurance  to  Include  adequate 
health    care    for    retired,    aged    persons 

There  are  human  values  that  are  Insep- 
arable from  the  economics  of  medical  care 
Two  call   for   special    consideration 

1  Quality  of  care  While  high  quality 
medical  care  has  been  achieved  under  a  num- 
ber of  different  meth'xls  of  p.iyment.  It  is 
unrealistic  to  think  that  quality  Is  ever 
completely  separable  from  the  economics  of 
medical  care  The  National  Council  urges 
that  m  the  development  of  prei)ayment  and 
insurance  plans — under  Ijoth  private  and 
public  auspices  —careful  attention  be  given 
to  arrangements  which  give  m.ixlmum  en- 
couragement to  the  highest  quality  of  care 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  best  relation- 
ship between  physician  and   patient 

2  IndivldUiil  dignity  and  freedom  Gov- 
ernment participation  In  any  welf.ve  pro- 
gram   does    not    necessarily    involve    loss    of 


individual  freedom  or  affront  to  [x^rsonal 
dignity  In  s  mie  circumst.inces  mdefd.  m- 
duidu.il  [reedotn  Is  enhanced  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  government  to  aclileve  a  social  goal, 
though  It  Is  obvious  that  such  enh.Ancement 
dcjes  not  come  alxnii  automatically  As  tlie 
Instrument  of  government  Is  empl<iyed  by  .i 
free  pe<.ple.  they  must  be  ever  vigil. mt  t.. 
guard  their  freedoms  In  planning  imd  de- 
veloping any  government  Insurance  program 
to  help  older  people  meet  the  cost  of  their 
medical  c.ire.  there  is  a  Christian  (jbllg.ition 
Ui  Include  provisions  for  Its  administration 
that  will  adequately  safeguard  freedom  dig- 
nity, and  sell -respect 

The  cou.'isol.  ct)o()eration  and  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  medical  profession  and 
other  he.ilth  workers  In  both  planning  and 
execution  of  a  government  health  progr.un 
are  essential  The  value*  to  be  realized  from 
an  Improved  level  of  health  for  Americas 
older  citizens  are  so  great  that  we  are  con- 
fident that  co<jperatlon  will  l>e  forthcoming 
from  all  who  In  our  day  are  custodians  of  the 
almost  miraculous  capacity  to  maintain  the 
health  and  cure  the  diseases  of  their  fellow 
Inun.m  beings 

In  the  light  of  the  ab<ivc  concerns  the 
general  board  authorizes  representatives  of 
the  National  Council  to  testify  at  public 
hearings  along  the  lines  herein  indicated 

Member  Cm  Rt  mes  or  the  National  Coinc  il 
African   Methodist   Episcopal  Church 
Afnc.ui  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 
American   Baptist   Convention 
American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
Armenian  Church  of   North  America.  Dio- 

Augustana   Evangelical    Lutheran   Church 

Christian  Churches  (Disciples  of  Christ! 
International  Convention 

Christian    Methodist    Episcopal    Church 

Cliurch  of  the  Bretiiren 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church 

Evangelical  Unity  of  Czech  Moravian 
Brethren  in  North  America 

Five  Years  Meeting  of  Friends 

Cireek  Archdli>rese  of  North  and  Sfuith 
.Atjierlca 

Hungarian  Reformed  Church  m  Anierli  a 

The  Methodist  Church 

Moravian  Church  in  America 

N.itional    Baptist   Convention.    U  .s  A      Inc. 

National  Baptist  Convention  of  America 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends 

Polish  National  c.ithollc  Church  of  Amer- 
ica 

Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United  States. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Reformed  Church  In  America 

Fiomnnlan  Orthodox  Eplscopute  of  Amer- 
ica 

Russian  Orthodcjx  Greek  Catholic  Church 
of  America 

Serbian  Eastern  Orthodox  Church 

.Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference. 

.'Syrian  .^ntlix-hian  Orthodox  Church 

Ukralni.jn  Orthodox  Church  of  America 

United  Church  of  Christ     Evangelical  and 

Reformed  Church.  General  Conference  of 
Congregational  Christian  Churches 

United   Lutheran   Cliurch    In    America 

United  Presbyterian  Church  In  the  United 
States 


OmctR-.     OF     THE     National     Coi-ncii      of 
CH'  R(«f~s 

President  Rev  Edwin  T  Dahlberg  (Amer- 
ican Baptist  Convention! 

Vice  Presidents  at  largf  Bishop  of  El.ila 
Athenagoras  (Greek  .An  hd.ocese  of  North 
and  .South  America  Mrs  CJuv  A  Bench(jfT 
(United  Church  of  Christ  Evangelical  & 
Reformed  I.  Arthur  Gardiner  CtHins  (United 
Presbyterian  Church  m  the  United  States! ; 
Francis  S  Harmon  ( American  Baptist  Con- 
vention)    Charles    f     Parlm    i  Hif    Methodist 
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Cliurch  ) .  Hihlioj)  15  Jul  an  Smith  i  Chrlbtian 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church);  Charles  P. 
T.dt  lProte^tant  Ei)lFCoj)al  Church);  Mrs. 
Tlieodore  O  Weilel  (Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  I 

Vice  Presidents  for  divisions:  Bishop 
Reuben  H  Mueller  (Evangelical  United 
Brethren!.  Cliristlaii  Education;  Bishop  G. 
nr<imley  Oxnam  i  The  Methcxlist  Church), 
Chrlstl.m  I.ile  A:  Work;  Rev.  VlrgU  A.  Sly 
irhristlai;  thuri  he?  i  ,  Foreicn  Missions;  Rev. 
Wlllard  -M  Wii  ki.'t-r  crhrlstlan  Churches). 
H  ^nie  M.— I'U.'-.  rrea.siuer.  Charles  E.  Wilson 
I  Atnericun  H.jiti't  Convention);  Associate 
Treasurer.  John  H  I'latt  (United  Presby- 
terian Church  1,-.  the  United  Suites)  ;  Re- 
C'lrdint;  H-vrn  '  irv  Ht  v  Norman  J.  Baugher 
(Church  of  o!  till-  Brehreni;  General  Sec- 
retary. Rev.  i;  y  Ci  Ho  s;  Associate  General 
.Secretaries,  i'  H  Kd\.:n  Espy.  James  W. 
Wine 


CDN'SIMER   PROTECTION 

Mrs  NErBERGER.  Mr  President, 
t'lere  are  sii^n.s  of  av  akening  in  the  en- 
lorcemrnt  of  iho.sf  iirotections  the  Fed- 
(o.il  Ciovcrninciit  currently  provides  for 
the  con.sumtr  I  speak  particularly  of 
the  rerciit  annuunciments  by  the  De- 
iMilmcnt  of  .'u.slicr.  the  Federal  Trade 
(■  .mmi.s.'-ion,    and    tne    Department    of 

The  Depaitnirnt  of  Justice  has  an- 
iK.unctii  that  it  ls  looking  into  the  prob- 
\vn\s  (if  admin. .steed  prices  in  the 
l)ruci'.^('d  meat  mdjstry.  One  of  the 
fnost  important  extant  consumer  pro- 
It'c'tions  is  the  vinorous  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  [  am  confident  that 
JiKhe  l.()evini,'er  u  ;11  be  enerszetic  in 
protectmu'  the  consiimcr  by  careful  in- 
vestigation oi  puce  fi.xinn  and  monopo- 
listic agreement.^ 

The  .Justice  Department  has  impan- 
eled a  grand  jury  i.i  the  .southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  to  lix)k  into  this  ques- 
tion While  I  do  not  know  what  evidence 
the  Department  will  present  to  the  prand 
'uiy.  It  IS  pidbabiy  -afc  to  assume  that 
I  line  V.  ill  be  some  discussion  of  the 
lestrit'tive  practices  of  processed  meat 
suppliers  and  a  delicatessen  owners' 
association.  Or.e  of  such  practices  is  an 
apparent  nirccmcnt  not  to  service  a  new 
kosher  di  iicatessen    hat  opens  within  a 
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ick  raiiius  of  any  delicatessen  as- 


.soeiation  member.  This  type  of  restric- 
tive practice  ls  certainly  not  in  the  best 
interest  ol  the  consu:ner. 

Ihe  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
rteently  undertaken  an  investigation 
ip.'o  deceptive  and  misleading  practices 
in  advcrtisinii  certain  brands  of  aspirin 
and  other  proprieta  -y  drugs  The  FTC 
eoinpiamt-s  are  bastd  on  the  claims  of 
the  producers  of  Anacm,  BufTerin,  St. 
Joseph's  aspirin.  Bayer  aspirin  and 
Exedr.n.  1  he  advertisers  of  these  prod- 
ucts represent  that  ihey  have  properties 
o*^  sp.  ed  in  relievint;  pain  or  particular 
q  i;»lities  m  reducing  tension  or  depres- 
Mon  uhen  m  fact  s  ich  is  not  the  case. 
.^ir.  lidp  that  the  public  can  receive  in 
ir.  ikm;  a  reasoned  choice  among  these 
io:np»tint^  products  is  certainly  welcome. 

In  some  remarks  I  made  in  the  Senate 
o.i  March  24,  I  indicated  that  one  of  the 
inaior  problems  faced  by  the  consumer 
V  .IS  the  confusion  caused  by  false  and 
inisltwding  advertising.  The  Federal 
Irade    Commission    has    recently   pub- 


liohed  two  orders  dealing  with  this 
problem. 

In  one  case,  a  retail  furniture  dealer 
was  quoting  a  price  for  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  at  '$2.50  per  yard,  regularly 
$7.95."  In  fact,  the  dealer  had  no  reg- 
ular retail  prices  for  this  carpeting,  but 
would  sell  the  articles  for  whatever  the 
traffic  would  bear. 

In  a  second  case,  manufacturer-;  of 
sleeping  bags  ticketed  their  products 
with  fictitious  and  misleading  prices 
representing  them  falsely  as  tlic  usual 
retail  prices.  The  manufactures  fui'- 
thcr  misrepresented  the  rAze  of  the  baps 
by  setting  out  on  attached  labels  such 
phrases  as  "cut  size"  or  "full  ize." 
Almost  invariably,  these  sizes  were 
larger  than  the  actual  .size^  of  the 
finished  product.  In  iKjth  of  th'-sc  cases, 
the  FTC  has  filed  cease-and-desist 
orders. 

Secretary  of  Asnicultuie  Freeman  has 
indicated  his  concern  for  the  consumer. 
and  that  of  his  Dei^arlment,  by  his  re- 
cent decision  to  reopen  tl.e  question  of 
watered  hams.  Secretary  Freeman  has 
diiected  the  Aericultural  Research  .'Serv- 
ice to  conduct  public  h.earinus  to  rather 
additional  information  on  the  allowable 
water  content  in  smoked  hams  and  other 
pork  products 

In  announc:ni.;  these  he;* rings,  the  Sec- 
retary specifically  stated  tliat  he  wishes: 

To  emphasize  th.it  tn,.s  ;.dm;r.istrat.on  is 
strongly  concerned  with  tlic  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  con:  umer,  and  ih.r.  this  Depart- 
ment shall  const. iitly  scfk  to  serve  the  best 
interest  of  the  public  In  dointt  this,  we  arc 
serving  the  best  mitrests  of  ilio  N.itic^m's 
farmers. 

We  shall  sc-ek  tlie  coun.'el  of  the  house- 
wife as  a\ldly  as  we  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
food  processing  industry  Hie  content  of 
the  market  basket  Is  of  vr.il  in^portance  to 
both,   just   as   It   is   to   the   l.irmer 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  am  deliuhted 
to  report  that  14  .Senators  have  joined 
with  me  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 115.  to  create  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  Senate  on  Consumers  Interests.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  the  widcsj^read  sup- 
port this  measure  has  received  from  my 
colleagues,  and,  indeed,  from  the  iniohc. 

Mr.  President,  the  Seiiator  froin 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  i  Mr.  Dovgl.\s  1 .  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pastofe  and  Mr. 
PellI,  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MetcalfI,  my  colleague  from  Oiegon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Young  1.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  IMr.  Gruening  and  Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
McGeeI.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
IMr.  Randolph  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1 .  are  the  co.spon- 
sors  of  this  resolution.  I  know  that  they 
share  my  interest  in  the  early  considera- 
tion of  this  measure. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  90  years  a  variety  of  forceful  argu- 
ments have  been  employed  to  stimulate 
congressional  action  for  underwTiting  a 
Federal  supplement  to  the  cost  of  public 


education.    So,  we  have  not  given  birth 
to  a  new  concept  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  speech  of  an 
earlier  proponent : 

This  bill  involves  a  congressional  coni- 
m;i!ncnt  only  for  a  set,  limited  peritxl.  It  is 
entitled  a  bill  for  temporary  aid.  It  has 
no  pur!);.)se — so  lar  a.s  I  kr.ow  there  is  no 
]'iir))ose  on  the  part  of  anyone  interested 
in  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  lav.-  that 
tlie  aid  thall  be  pennanefit.  I  my.<:e!f  am  one 
ol  those  who  would  be  very  reluctant  indeed 
to  see  the  school  system  of  the  United 
St'ites  become  permanently  dependent  iiji  n 
.lid   :rom   the   Gcner;il   Governnunt. 

These  were  the  words  of  Senate  v 
Henry  W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampsroie, 
sjjokcn  in  the  1880's  during  debate  on  a 
Federal  aid  bill.  It  has  a  familiar  v:n.-'. 
it  illustrates  the  characteristic  public 
concern  over  Federal  invasion  ci  r.i.,r 
ijubiio  .school  .'vstem-.  After  tl.e  \Wi,v 
:-i:'{\\-C''^n  tlin  States  the  .-^^anJard  cj-.  he 
among  Federal  aid  proponents  was  the 
need  for  education  to  repair  and  uplift 
a  ;:atio;i  i'a\a?:cd  by  war. 

Succeeding  excursions  into  Federal  aid 
proposals  v,-ere  debated  in  volume  and 
with  ardor  during  .some  period  of  each 
of  the  past  four  decades.  Each  recog- 
nized an  existing  emergency  from  one 
cause  or  another  and  each  proposed,  in 
i^'Unn  and  unquestioned  honor,  that  any 
'program  enacted  need  only  be  tempo- 
rary. 

Ue.-iMte  the  failure  of  all  the  earlier 
piopo.-^als,  our  ever-expanding  and  con- 
stantly broadening  .system  of  public  edu- 
cation has  flourished — it  has  grown 
lastir  than  any  other  public  activity. 
Note  that  school  expenditures  have  mul- 
tiplied 100  times  since  1890 — enrollment 
has  multiplied  2  To  times.  No  economic 
formula  for  relating  this  <'ro\vth  to  a 
constant  dollar  can  deny  a  iremcndous 
accr^leration  over  other  public  programs. 

Other  nostrums  dear  to  the  proponents 
of  P'erieral  aid  are  the  allcgeci  historical 
bases  for  proposed  action.  Favorite 
amoni;  them  are  citation  of  the  North- 
west Ordinance  of  1785,  the  land-grant 
collet; es.  vocational  trainmi;  under  the 
Sniith-Hughcs  Act,  and  the  sciiool  lunch 
program. 

Despite  repeated  use  of  the  first  ex- 
ample. It  does  seem  lustoncaily  accurate 
that  grants  for  schools  under  the  North- 
west Ordinance  were  made  to  encourage 
settlers  to  inhabit  the  virgin  lands  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  At  tliat 
time  the  Federal  Government  owned  no 
lands  and  seven  States  owning  the  land 
west  of  the  mountains  ceded  it  to  the 
Government.  From  it  grants  were  made 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  including  use  lor 
schools,  to  move  people  west.  If  this 
grant  for  schools  ordained  a  continuing 
Federal  obligation,  is  there  a  like  obli- 
gation, for  example,  to  grantees  who 
built  railroads,  opened  mining  and  tim- 
ber claims,  homesteads,  et  cetera?  Com- 
pare the  grant  of  vast  and  almost  value- 
less land  with  a  money  grant  in  a  year 
of  Federal  deficit  today — with  a  $9  bil- 
lion annual  outlay  to  service  the  national 
debt. 

Land-grant  colleges  were  conceived, 
also,  by  a  solvent  Federal  Government. 
They  were  established  to  provide  train- 
ing in  th^  a^'-icultural  and  mechanical 
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arts  at  a  time  uhen  it  was  felt  the  em-  Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr  Prf^sidrr-.t  i;at:vP5;  ou.^  years— Ln  the  current   dollar  \aluc 

p^.a.^;s   on  hit^her   education  ran  to  the  thruuxhout  Africa  and  Ama  are  aflame  tui  tacii  ytar.  and  al.^)  in  13Gl)  duUtirs- - 

liberal  art-s  and  to  nonagrricultural  and  with  the  spirit  of  nationalism     Once  in-  ix-  piniu-d  at  LliU.  pu.nl  m  the  litcuhu 

ivjnmecharucal  pursuits.  dependent  nations  in  Europ*' crnan  und'-r  'IhfM-    brink'    no   obiectiiai,    the    tabh* 

If  anyone  doubts  that  teaching  under  the  yoke  of  modern  ImpenaUsm  wa-s  orilered  to  bf  prui'.ed  in  the  Hecoh:- 

tht^  Smith-Huchfs  Act  is  not  standard-  in  the  midst  of  this,  we  in  the  Cap:-  h.s  follows; 

ized    and   directed    from   Washington.   I  tal  of  this  great  Nation  will  bo  privileped  <"•  "'•"'         '»«" 

invite  him  to  study  its  operation.  Sunday  to  dedicate  f^o  streets  to  our  *''**'                                       '  '  ""'        <i'>uar. 

It  is  my  hope  to  help  stimulate,  in  a  concept  of  sclf-uovernment  and  liberty      J^^V                         '^^               j'*'' 

fe.».    short  spe^-chos,  a  depth  of  under-  On  Sunday,  two  streets  near  the  Philip-  ji^^^                                         ^^               :i2* 

standing,    a    des'ree    of    soul-searching  pine   Chancery    will   be    named,   respec-  j^^                 ^ilimiTIIlI  IfW                1669 

ab<:)ut  the   .ssue  of  Federal  aid  to  edu-  tively,     Bata:\n"  and  "'Corregidor  "    The     loso         .II-.IZ..mi  tttt               1676 

cati  )n  which   rar-ly  attends  our  delib-  day  has  been  selected  because  it  Ls  the     \9%*>         .^...-_ iMi               1822 

erations      I    submit    that    this    i.s    p-^r-  lOth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Bataan      l«vw  . .. ..^..^ 19M               I9f9 

haps    the    most    profound    issue    upon  But    these    two   words   symbolize    not  w_    cwfTvr'-rrkTki      -rt, ,  ♦.!»'..     v^ 

which  any  of  us  will  cast  a  vote  m  the  only    the   fl'ihtinsr    alliance    of   Filipino  ,.„,   ,,,  ,,      „,,.,.„     ..,   ,.  „,   „   „    . 

^                     T             .1-                  J               I  _i.                           .•_».        .it-jV*  Inat.  on  \t\v  H.eiai^e.  ive.y  man    woman 

Cont;ress       It    must    be  given   deep   and  and  Amcncrn  people  botli  in  the  darkest  „_j   „k.i^   ...  n,.>  tt.,*.,^  o.    .       v,   ^   i. 

,  ,        .       .      .            ,.,    ^       ,  .              ,,,,.„        J        ...    ..      1  .        i«  and  child   in  the  United  States  had   74 

undiluted  act'iUion      We  muit  ask  our-  houi.s  of  1942  and  in  todav  s  brighter.  If     „,  ^^  „,  ^, „ ,,,_^ 

,           T.                     OT.*          ^fii  .1-1.              -T-i-              1-   .         1-  p<'rcfnt  mo  e  purcha.'bini,'  pown    in  1960 

selves — Is  It  n-'cessary?     Is  it  prudent  '  al>  i;oubled.  times.     Ihey  STmbOiize  the  7),^ ,,  .i,„  o..„.-...„  ir,^i..i^T,.!i  k   a        i.-.T 

Is  there  a  desirable  alternative?  brotherhood  of   our  two  nations  which  "'a    v,!   h     n^^T*      ,     .   «                 .   Z 

Not  one  of   u..  wants   to  deny   pubhc  was  cemented  in  the  Ph.Uippines  ,^     ,    n   m         .       r                years  of     he 

educauon   its  needs,   but  is  the  Federal  More   important,   thev  svmboL/e   that  ^"^^  **"/  "!*"  ^^'^'  '^  uic.u^  was  but  1', 

agency  the  only  a.-;ency?    Increasevl  sup-  tins  brotherhood  and  todaVs  mutual  es-  ..   J    '        "  avtua:-c  annuaJ  pti   capita 

port    for   education    from    any    level   of  teem  and  afTection  of  our  two  countries  P^i chasinx^^ ^pow er  uiaea.se  for  tho&e  30 

government  'v,:!!   ultimately  be  paid   by  follows  a  period  durin?  which  the  Phil-  i"-^^^  ^^^s  ..  ^  percent                   .    .           , 

the  same  taxpayer     An  honest  appraisal  ippines  weie  an  American  colony      In-  ,  7^"^  analy^^  is  based  upon  slatiMicaJ 

of    this    simple    fact    should    avoid    our  dopend^nce  was -ranted  freelv.  willingly,  1;^"    contained    in    the    1j6      Eooii.mic 

merely  being  expedient.  wrhout  violence  and  without  "strings  -  ^^'^'\^i   ^'t'   Pu-sidti.t        Iljat    rep..it 

Not  yet  have  I  heard  any  proponent  Yet.  the  bonds  of  estnem.  love  of  justice  ^^'^'^  icicascd  Januai;.    IS,   UGl 

of  t'ederH'.  aid  say  "We  need  this  pro-  and  freedom  bind  v:s  together  far  more  - 

gram  so  we  must  abandon  or  curtail  X  stronsrly    than    any   Iccal   strinps    ml.^ht  th;     NSCfiK  Of-     I  HE  ."^PN.MF'  COM- 

Federal    program    and   Y    Federal    pro-  have  MlTIl  F  ON    MiM^-'D  .SFP\'ICFs' 

iiram."     Never  have  I  heard   any    pro-  Today  th.^^  relationship  of  the  Philip- 

ponent  su^'^est  th:\t  perhaps  there  is  an  pinrs  and  the  United  .States  proves  th.at  ^^'    J^LoSFJ.I.      Mr    Pit.^.d-TU.  I  liave 

area  of  current  Federal  taxation  which  it  is  not  we  who  are  imperialists      T>ie  t>0'  "  *"  pubiic-  life  much  too  loiiu  t\er 

miiiht    bo    relinquished    to    the    several  naming   of   the  streets   next   Sunday    is  ^^  ^^  surpiised  by  a  misquotation  in  the 

Stat'-s  to  enh.i.nce  income  for  public  edu-  added  demonstration.  press      I  have  also  li  arned  from  i  xperi- 

cation      If  V  .-  enact  Federal  aid.  will  we  __^_»^_^_  ^^^^  °^^''  '"'*='>'  J'^rs,  thai  .t  b,  anpos-^iblc 

feel   ennobled   'o   rush   back   home   and  evi-r  to  catch  up  u  .th  aiiy  story  aflei  it  .s 

say    •  Lcx)ic.    we    have    given    you    som:--  THE   GREAT   GAIN    IN    PER   CAPITA  printed,    and     l;a\e     it    corrected      But 

thiiv-;--mu;e  defint  and  debt"  and  f(ir«et  I'URCH.\SING   POWFIR    OVER    THE  Ih.ere  is  sucii  ,i  '    : :  .bie  di.-.turtiun  :n  iJie 

to  add     But  y  .u  will  have  to  pay  f  ^r  it  PAST  30  YEAli^S  story  deahn  ■  with  the  wi  :  k  of  the  Sen- 

S(;mrtime   '  jjj.       SYMINGTON      Mr       President  ^^^   Committee   on    Armed   Services   ap- 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      >Mr.  „,,„,.,   stattmenls   hav.     been   made   de-  t*.?'''!"*'  ""  P*''*^  ^  ^^  ^'^^>"-    '-^•'^'^'*  ""^  ^^^^ 

HicKEY  m  the  chain.     The  time  of  the  pioruu:  t.Me  pa.siiu;  of  the  go<j<X  old  davs  VVashinv:ton  Po.,t.  that   I   feel  I  must  at 

Senator  from  Nebraska  has  expired  when  the  dollar  was  worth   100  cents  "  "'"^^  undertakt-  to  corre<  t  .t      I  read  the 

Tears    have    been    shed    atwut    how  ^"^1"*'"^;  quotation  from  the  article. 

NINETFE^'T'^I  \NNIVERS\RY  OI"  THE  I'^flation  has  devastated  the  '  savings  of  Chairman   Rk  hard  B    Rtssm.  Democmt. 
'  '\. /r  r  XI.  T,*rT,»  IxT  poor  widows  and  orph.ans  ••  or  OporRU    predicted  \esterc1ny  t(mt  the  s«t- 
PALLOP  BATAAN  ^^^^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^,^^^^  ^^^^  painful  experi-  '''^   *""' ^'  s«ruo«  C..n.nu'icc  w  mid  over- 
Mr   RANDOLPH      Mr.  Presid-nt,  this  ences.    But  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  all  ru,''ds   r^th).'  R'.?''J^f^,"''''K.'■'''*   ,",''' 
com;n?  Sundav,  April  9.  will  be  the  19tli  the  trau'ic  stones  we  hoar  so  often.  Nikc-Zeua  antlmlaalle  mlastlc 
anniversaiy     of     th--     fall     of     Bataan  I.ct  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  extent 

Though  on"  of  the  darkest  moments  m  of  inflation  in  the  past  40  years.  Further  in  the  article.  I  read 

Amf>rican    military    history,    tliis    event  For    1920.    the   consumer   price   index  Rcssrii.  m.-\<ic  cienr   howpvpr   ti-.-it  he  nrd 

cast  a  i^low  which,  illuminated  a  brr.Ii.int  wus  85  7  other   co:ittrcssi..;.ai    dpfen.'e    px[vrt«    would 

chapter  m  t.io  storv  of  man's  qu'-^t  for  Forty  years  l:iter.  in  1960.  the  same  in-  ^^^^   '"'   f'"'^'"'-*'  funds  cut   f.-om    the   B  70 

liberty  dex     was     1265:     an     avera-e    rise    in  *""*   Nikc-Zeus   pr.^ram.';    hy    Mr    Kennedy 

The  Phihfipine  and  American  soldu  rs  con.'^umcr  prices  of  40  8  points — or  one  Skipping  some  mcire    I  read" 

fighting  side  bv  side  at  Bataan  and  Cor-  point  a  year  Rvsseui.  iorecAsi  that  his  committee  would 

regidor  gave  e'oq'ient  testimony  of  the  It  is  true  tont  a  dollar  of  income  in.  authnrize  mnre  f.poi-:ding  f^r  these  weHp..ns 

feelings    of    mucial    trust    and    r-  --pect  say,  1930,  would  buy  .more  than  a  dollar  nid  that  tiie  Senft-e  Approprir.tk.ns  Commi-- 

which  have  characterized  the  r"l.\tions  will  buy  todav  if-  wiui  vote  to  provide  the  prtimi  mone- 

of  our  two  peopifs  since  th.at  time.  But  the  poiiu   so  often  overlooked   is  ""'    fn^fie    no   prediction    of   what    w mid 

This  lesson  should  not  be  lost  to  us  the    number    of    additional    dollars    the  '"PP*""  ""  t^«"  Heiiatc  fl.x>r  or  in  the  House 

or  to  the  world   today,  when   .so   mnny  average  individual  now  has  Ilavin,:^  so  completely  mi.squ  ited  me   I 

former    colonial    countries    are    under-  Today   h:s  quanti'y  of   dollar  income  do  not  under.stand  v.hy  the -a  riler  did  not 

poin.g  the  birthpan^'s  of  national  inde-  i^  so  much  "realer  that  h.e  hns  far  more  ^o  th'-  whole  way  and  quote  me  a^  but- 

pendonce.  for  it  showed  that  the  old  and  riet  purcha.sing  power  than  before,  even  tonin:;  it  all  up*a.s  to  what  woul'd^hap- 

outmoded  relationship  of  colonial  power  thou'ih  his  dollar  is  worth  le.s.s.  p^  ^  m  tlic  Hou.-,e   and   with   i ,  ■>pcct   ij 

and  subiect  peoples  can  be  replaced  by  Th^^  statistics  on  this  latter  point  are  overridin::  a  Presidential  veto 

one  of  greater  equality,  mutual  under-  inte:e..tnr.:      Let    us    l(X)k    at    th*-    per  I  made  no  :.uch  statement.     On  em  ere - 

standing,  and  social  justice.     It  proved  capita   income  at  variou.^  dau-s   in   the  ing    from    the    committee    room    I    was 

also  that  underlying  the  diversity  of  the  pa.st  and  the  per  capita  incuine  m  IOC',  a.sked    by    some    reprc.^entatl\l■■i    tif    the 

culttacs  of  East  and  West,  the  Philip-  and   then  tmn.slate  those  incomes  into  prc-s  a.s  to   what   was  !'■  um   on   In   the 

pme  and  American  peoples  were  united  uniform  dollars.  committee  roiiin      I  told  them  we  Were 

then,  and  remain  united  today,  in  their  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  a  table  discussinrt      these      prot'rams.     In      the 

determination    to    uphold   the    ideal    of  showing  per  capita  di.s]-)osabIe  per.sonal  course  of  our  conversation  I  said  that  the 

human  fr^^edom.  income  or  income  after  tax^s  for  vari-  controversial    items    In    the    President's 
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me.s.sa^'e  would  be  the  items  dealing  with 
ih»'  B-70  and  the  Nike-Zeus  programs. 

1  was  asked  for  my  own  belief  about 
ilum  I  said  I  was  disp>osed  to  support 
the  President  on  the  Nike-Zeas  program. 
That  is  directly  contrary  to  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  me  by  the  newspaper- 
man who  wrote  the  article.  I  said  that 
I  would  make  some  further  investigation 
inlo   liie  B-70  program. 

I  made  that  statement  because  I  have 
hr!d  to  the  specific  policy  since  my  days 
m  the  GeiK  ral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
CJeorgia  of  nev.-^r  predicting  what  a  com- 
mittee w  ill  do  with  any  item  that  Is  under 
consideration  by  it. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that 
Uie  statements  I  have  read  from  the 
articles  publi.shed  in  the  newspaper  are 
complete  fabrications,  and  evidently  the 
result  of  .•someone's  very  vivid  imagi- 
nation. 

I  ask  unanimou.'  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  piuitod  at  this  point. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as   follows, 

1'n:t  Tn  Vcrrr  n   73  Monfy,   Rvssell  Says 
(ByHilr  Montgomery  t 

(li'ilrm.m  Rii  hard  B  Russixl,  Democrat, 
of  Cieorgi.i.  pr<du-tt<i  yesterday  that  the 
Senate  Arrr.od  Ktrsices  Committee  would 
(ucrrule  President  Konncdy  and  \ote  extra 
fvind.^  for  the  B  70  Ruperbomber  and  the 
Niki'-Zcvis   antlmis.'=lle   mls.'^lle. 

RfssEi.L  fa:d  Mr  Kennedy's  proposed  cut- 
b;ick."!  In  the  protir.Tir-s  would  touch  off  the 
bigk;»*vi  ci'iiv:res.si oi.itl  light  uvi-r  the  Ken- 
nidy  aUjnlni.stntLiuiis  defense  plans.  De- 
h!>:te  cuttirig  llic  B  70  and  Nlke-Zeus,  Mr. 
KtMiHedy  h.^s  prop,,<fd  a  $2  3  bllhon  rise  In 
fornit^r  Preficlont  lOwlpht  D  Elsenhower's 
defense    spending    !irnp(i.sals 

RrsSEix  made  the  .statement  to  reporters 
as  his  committee  questioned  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  H  McN:imara  and  Oen.  Lyman 
I.  I.ernnltz(-r,  Cluirman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff 

r?r«!'5ri  I  prnl.sod  McNam.irn's  review  of  the 
pr'>[vrf;eci  finfpn.«(e  .eper.d'.ng  Increase  for  the 
IJ  nv.nti',s  st.Hrt:'  q  July   1. 

He  .'aid  the  committee  had  been  given  a 
better  Idea  than  ever  before  about  the  De- 
fetise  Department .«  plans  for  the  forseeable 
futvire 

He  aiipl  uded  Mr  Kennedys  plans  to 
modprnl7e  and  strecgthen  nonnuclear  forces 
so  thnt  the  Nn'lon  will  be  better  prepared 
to   f^ght   any   '  brushfire"   wars. 

While  cxpre:.'-lng  a  wish  for  even  bigger 
.spp!  ding  for  limited  war  forces.  Russexl 
KHid  he  w.is  willing  to  go  along  with  the 
I'rtsident  s   blueprint. 

'Tliey  ha\c  pone  perliaps  as  far  as  they 
ca-i  go  tlii.s  yr.ir,"  }ie  said 

R''s.«!Er:  midc  clear,  however,  that  he  and 
other  coi.greR.«>lonnl  defense  experts  would 
U^)\:  t  1  re.viirc  IumLs  cut  from  the  B-70  and 
N.i{e-Zcu.s  progi  aiiia  by   Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr  Kennedy  recommended  that  work  on 
tlie  2.000-mne-an-l.our  bomber  be  reduced 
c!:.ist!i  .'lily  ae.d  be  carried  on  primarily  a£  a 
re.«earch  project  He  proposed  that  research 
CO!-. finue  on  the  Nlke-Zeus  missile  killer — 
but  without  the  production  the  Army  wants. 

M  NaniHra  told  tlie  committee  Tuesday 
•hfre  w!us  doubt  whether  the  Nlke-Zeus  ever 
would  be  deployed 

Rt-ssEi.L  forecast  that  his  committee  would 
authorize  more  spending  for  these  weapons 
and  tliat  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  vote  to  provide  actual  money. 

He  made  no  prediction  of  what  would 
happen  on  the  Senate  floor  or  In  the  House. 


QUESTIONABLE  VALUE  OF  RAIL- 
ROAD MERGERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prcoident, 
there  has  long  been  a  trend  toward  rail- 
road merger  and  consolidation  in  the 
Nation.  In  recent  years  it  has  reached 
enormous  proportions.  I  wish  to  regis- 
ter my  vehement  objection  to  this  trend. 
It  has  not  resulted  in  improved  service 
to  the  public.  It  has  ignored  the  human 
element  of  displaced  railroad  workers 
and  their  families  and  th.c  thousands  of 
businesses  which  depend  on  them.  Eo 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  not  provided  any 
real  solution  to  tlic  basic  financial  plicht 
of  the  railroad  companies  themselves. 
It  is  time  for  the  railroads  to  think  in 
larner  tcrm.^  rather  than  m  •c-m.---  of 
shrinkln;?  still  further  their  scr\iccs  to 
the  public,  as  tiie  Great  Northern  and 
the  Northern  P.^.cific  are  attempting  to 
do  at  the  present  time  between  the  Twin 
Cities  and  the  west  coast.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Government  will  help  them  in 
this  proce.^s.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  merper  and  con'^olidation  piocr.'^'^  and 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  v.h.pie  I'l  will 
eventually  lead. 

At  this  moment  there  i.-.  al.>o  a  pio- 
t>osal  to  diiicontinue  the  passenger  traf- 
fic service  on  the  Milwaukee  line  between 
MinneajX)lis-.'=t.  Paul  and  the  west  coast 
which  would  woik  a  serious  hardship  on 
the  travoliiiL'  public,  the  railiond  work- 
ers and  thrir  families  and  the  btitines.'^es 
which  depend  upon  them.  This  is  an 
example  of  t!ie  kind  of  sliort.'.igiitcd  r^c- 
tion  which  should  be  halted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  extremely  wdl-written  article 
on  the  subject,  which  was  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  todnv,  April  G 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Merger  B.\rriers.  U.nions.  Si.\ti:s  STi.r  Ur  Ey- 
FORT3  To  C'.RB   Trend  to  Rml  Cot^-^olida- 

TIONS — LAEOa     B.\TTLES      WlTH      PoSTET.S,      $2 

Bills;   Mon-t.\na  Allots  Funds  To  Figkt  a 
Mercer — Publics    Stake   I.s   Sizacle 

(By  James  R  Macdonald) 

In  Mlssoul.i.  Mont.,  site  of  a  car  repair 
shop  and  frclghtyard  for  the  Northern  Pacif- 
ic Railroad,  now  involved  in  merper  talks 
with  three  other  lines,  this  message  is  posted 
on  telephone  poles  and  on  walls  (jf  buildings 
around  the  town: 

"If  only  100  railroad  employees  lose  their 
Jobs  or  move  away  after  the  merger,  Mis.soula 
will  loee  $70,000  In  annual  grocery  sales.  112 
households.  107  passenger  cars,  and  $30,000 
in  food-drink  business." 

The  signs  In  Missoula  arc  signs  of  the  times 
in  the  railroad  Industry.  As  a  mounting 
number  of  railroads  chug  along  toward 
merger  opposition  is  increasing  on  a  number 
of  fronts.  Most  vociferous  of  the  merger 
foes  are  the  Nation's  23  railroad  unions, 
which,  collectively,  have  adopted  a  pKtiicy  of 
opposition  to  all  mergers.  Tlie  unions  fear 
mergers  will  result  In  large  layoffs. 

By  no  meaiiE  are  the  unions  the  only  ob- 
stacles along  the  track  toward  consolidation, 
however.  More  and  more  Congressmen  and 
State  ofllcials  have  announced  they  will  in- 
tervene before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Oommlsslon.  which  must  approve  railroad 
mergers,  to  try  to  block  such  moves.  The 
Justice  Dej'-artmcnt  has  disclosed  it  Is  look- 


ing more  closely  at  rail  mergers  with  anti- 
trust action  in  mind.  Even  railroads  are 
stepping  in  to  fight  the  mergers  of  other 
railroads,  fearing  the  sharp>er  competition 
sure  to  stem  from  combined  operations. 

DELAYS  PROBABLE 

All  this  is  somewhat  frustrating  for  many 
Of  the  Nations  rail  executives,  who  look 
on  mergers  as  the  best  cure  for  the  Indus- 
try's ills.  These  officials  believe  that  if  the 
mergers  now  in  the  works  or  t>eing  nego- 
tiated are  no:  derailed  by  the  forces  fight- 
:'itr  then-;,  the  co::.'^olidr-.-.;ons  will  at  least 
be  delayed,  postponing  the  savings  the  car- 
riers might  make  through  elimination  of 
duplicate  facilities.  De'.ayed  in  turn,  of 
course,  would  be  any  beneficial  eff(!cts  of 
these  savmLTS  on  the  railroad's  earnings 
C.-^i^s  I  riilroad' — iho.sc  with  annual  reve- 
nues of  more  than  $3  mill. on — had  tot.^l 
e.;rnuigs  of  $143  miliion  last  yenr,  down  23 
percent  from  1030  .md  the  lowest  for  any 
.\    :^r  since    19?'j 

K.)  small  number  (A  c.irriers  stand  to  lose 
The  ICC  hiv;  before  it  applicat.on?  from  14 
r..iiro.ids  to  form  half  as  mi.ny  larger  sys- 
Vin-  Bettfr  than  a  dozen  more  of  the 
Nat;o;i  s  IOC  cia.ss  I  railroads  are  now  in 
\ai"3us  ita^cs  r;r  negotiatintz  cor.solldatioiis 
and  almott  every  road  of  any  size  at  all  is 
I  jying  with  the  notion. 

Tiu-  publ.c  is  l>ound  to  be  aa^ected  by 
ni'ri;crs  or.  lor  that  matter,  by  the  failure 
of  mergers  to  come  ofT.  Through  mergers, 
tne  railroads  contend  they  would  he  able  to 
operate  mo.'c  efficiently,  providing  better 
service  and  pofsibiy  even  offering  lower 
freight  rates.  Prices  con.'=umers  pay  for 
ever\  thing  from  apples  to  autos  reflect  these 
siiipping  fees  The  merger  movement  also 
4S  im;<.jrt.int  to  truck' rs  and  barf:eiine  op- 
erators. A  jnore  efficient  rail  system  natu- 
rivlly    would    mean    stiffer    competition    for 

Vi.ion  reii.-ta.'.oe  to  mergers  probably  is 
r.jwhere  better  illu.'irated  than  between  St 
P;-.;:l  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the 
Northern  Pacific,  along  with  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  A:  Quincy  Railroad  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  plan  to  me.f-ge,  giv- 
ing the  region  a  giant  rail  system.  Under 
the  merger  proposal,  the  combined  com- 
p.iny  also  would  operate  under  a  lease  ar- 
rangement, the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle 
Railway,  which  is  wholly  owned  by  the  Great 
Northern  and   Northern   Pacific. 

most  trackage 

If  approved,  this  consolidation  would 
create  the  biggest  single  U.S.  railroad  In 
terms  of  miles  of  track.  The  combined 
roads  would  use  what  is  now  Great  North- 
ern's transcontinental  main  line,  which  goes 
tiiroupii  North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington, Most  of  Northern  Pacific's  present 
main  line,  which  parallels  Great  Northern 
but  some  100  to  300  miles  to  the  south, 
would  lie  used  for  Intermediate  and  local 
freight  service. 

All  along  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
r  .cific  routes,  unionmen  are  attaching  stick- 
ers on  automobiles.  The  stickers  have  even 
sliown  up  on  cars  belonging  to  rail  execu- 
tives, much  to  these  officials'  annoyance. 
Most  of  the  union  effort  is  concentrated  in 
Missoula  and  other  towns  along  the  North- 
ern Pacific  route  since  it  is  this  route  that 
is  scheduled  to  lose  its  main-line  status. 
Since  the  middle  of  February',  when  the  roads 
officially  petitioned  the  ICC  for  {permission 
to  merge,  the  unions  have  flooded  these  towns 
with  circulars  and  pamphlets  detailing  how 
the  unions  believe  each  town  will  suffer  from 
the  merger. 

In  Billings.  Mont.,  many  railroad  em- 
ployees are  paying  their  bills  with  silver  dol- 
lars on  which  are  affixed  stickers  conveying 
this  warning  1  "Tliis  is  a  railroad  dollar. 
After   the   merger    it   will   disappear." 
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Prodded  by  reix^rts  that  follcrwlng  nu  rv;fr 
the  railroads  would  furlough  workers  In 
J.imestown.  N  Dak  ,  the  unions  devised  a 
plan  to  Impress  residents  there  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  rallworkers'  payroll  The 
unions  arranged  with  local  bankers  to  have 
a:i  union  workers  paid  in  $2  bills,  a  deiiuml- 
nation  rarely  seen  m  that  part  of  the  ciuntry 
Thu  =  ,  the  bllLs  served  as  a  reminder  to  J.uiifs- 
tiiwn  merchants  where  the  money  origiii.red. 

In  all  to'.vns  along  the  Northern  Paciflr's 
track,  the  union  stamps  this  message  uti  e  ich 
bill  It  pays  Railroad-earned  union  cImI;  irs 
paid  this  bill   • 

The  railroads  contend  the  unions  are  dis- 
torting the  facts  Declares  Northern  Pa- 
cifies president.  Robert  S.  Macfarlane  Most 
of  this  union  propaganda  Is  pure  n-  ;ir.ense. 
In  the  first  place,  we  never  have  said  that 
certain  employees  ^'ationed  along  the  tr.uk 
will  definitely  be  laid  off  after  the  merger 
There  will  be  some  reduction  In  the  work 
force,  of  course  But  It  will  be  gradual,  over 
a  5-ye.ir  [x-rioti  following  the  eiTe'tive 
date  of  the  merger  In  the  second  place,  we 
have  offered,  even  betrged,  the  union  to  come 
and  negotiate  the  work  force  problem  with 
us      They   flatly  refu.se   to  even   talk   to   us   ' 

Adds  Oreat  N'-rthern  President  John 
Budd;  "The  unions  claim  they're  worried 
about  employment  Don't  they  realize  were 
concerned,  t  X) '  Sure,  railroad  employment 
has  declined  In  recent  years.  But  you'd 
think  the  brotherhoods  would  realize  that 
what  we  re  trying  to  do  Is  build  a  stronger 
railroad  through  mergers  that  will  allow  vis 
to  better  compete  with  truckers  and  provide 
a  more  stable  employment  picture  I  Ju.st 
cant  understand  why  they  are  fighting  us   ' 

Mr  Budd  and  Mr  Macfarlane  also  say 
that  mufit  union  workers  who  would  be  laid 
oflf  after  merger  are  guaranteed  up  t  5 
ypurs  of  severance  pay  both  by  Federal  law 
and  by  coatr.ict  agreement  between  the 
carriers  .md  the  unions. 

LETTER    FROM    KENNEDY 

Some  union  leaders  believe  they  rn.iv  oe 
making  progress  m  righting  rail  merger-^  .n 
another  front,  the  Federal  Government 
Some  months  ago.  Kenneth  Tuggle.  chief  of 
the  ICCs  finance  division,  which  prore.sses 
merger  petitions,  declared  that  Federal  agen- 
cy waa  ready,  willing,  able — and  I  might  ,idd 
anxious"  to  give  sympathetic  consuu-ratlon 
to  well-conceived  mergers.  But  n  >w  th** 
political  climate  has  .shifted,  rail  union  Iftd- 
ers  insist  They  point  to  a  recent  letter  fr  la 
President  Kennedy  in  which  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive agreed  the  problem  of  rail  meri^^rs  .  . 
"a  serii>us  one  and  warrants  Investigation 
and  consideration  ul  possible  corrective 
measures   ' 

How  have  the  railroads  reacted  to  'h>' 
President's  words'  The  head  of  one  West- 
ern carrier  puts  it  this  way;  "I  wouldn't  s.iy 
the  Kennedy  Administration  will  be  openly 
hostile  to  r.tilr.ad  mergers,  but  I'd  sleep  a 
lo',  easier  If  the  Republicans  were  In" 

Merger-mmded  railroads  also  can  count  on 
<-)ppt^sition  from  Congressmen,  Governors  and 
State  legislatures  from  areas  thjy  serve 

In  Washington  State,  the  Governor,  both 
houses  of  the  St.ite  legislature,  and  the  W<ush- 
ington  State  Public  Utilities  Commission 
ha-.e  all  declared  'heir  opposition  to  the 
Northern  Pa-MMc-Great  Northern-BurlingtoM 
merger  I;i  M  in'.ina,  the  public  service 
c<immlsjlon  has  declared  It  is  against  the 
consolidation  and  the  State  legislature  has 
authorized  the  commission  to  spend  as  much 
as  $7,500  to  present  Its  arguments  against 
the  merger  to  the  ICC 

The  Governor  of  Minnesota  has  directed 
the  State's  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mLssion  'o  Intervene  at  ICC  hearings  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  State.  The  com- 
mlsslor  elected  to  Intervene  In  opp<"Ksition 
to    the    merger.      The    mayor    of    St     Paul. 


where  both  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
N  irthern  are  based,  hius  announced  his  op- 
position, t(X'. 

TOWNS     Ol'POSE     MERl.KR 

J  S  Turrell.  general  chairman  of  the  Or- 
der of  Railway  Ci;nductors  and  Brakemen 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  brandishes  a  yard- 
long  list  of  towns  along  the  earners  track 
th.it  have  lined  up  to  opp^>se  the  merger 
The  railrcjads  say  they  have  been  trying  to 
get  their  side  of  the  ^lory  across  "But." 
concedes  one  Northern  Pacific  official,  "from 
the  looks  of  things  we  haven't  been  trying 
very  hard." 

In  the  East,  an  offlcial  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
I. me  Railroad  rep<irt&  that  carrier  Is  having 
some  difficulty  onvmclng  towns  along  the 
track  that  the  merger  (with  the  Atlintlc 
Coast  Line  Railroad  i  Is  really  In  their  best 
interests" 

The  Maryland  Port  Authority  has  elected 
to  Intervene  In  the  prop.^fed  merger  of  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad  with  Baltimore  it 
Ohio  Railroad  The  authority  says  It  won't 
decide  whether  to  oppose  the  consolidation 
until  a  thorough  study  of  the  effects  of  con- 
s'^Udation  on  freight  moving  through  the 
port  of  Baltlm<ire  has  been  completed 

Perhaps  of  even  grea:er  significance  la  the 
stand  being  taken  by  key  congressional  lead- 
ers .Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Man.s- 
HEI.D  Drmr>crat  of  Montana  has  said  he  Is 
oppofied  to  the  proposed  merger  In  the  North- 
•Af-f  ,ind  lining  up  with  him  i;re  Sen.itors 
W\HatN  G  M\':,NusoN.  chalrmun  of  the  Sen- 
a'e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
(  nimerce,  and  Henry  Jackson,  former 
Iloir'X-ratlc  national  chairman  Both  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  and  Senator  Jacksom  are  from 
Wa.shlngton  Sf.ite  Another  mi  r  •  •  "■ 
Minnesota  Senator  Hi-bert  H''m  . 
.^fn.\'e  majority   whip 

In  the  f.ice  of  all  thii  opp<wtflon.  the  rail- 
roads currently  are  stepping  up  their  "public 
Information  "  campaign  aimed  at  "getting 
the  facts  straight" 

OPPOSITION     FROM    R«^ILKO\0S 

In  some  ca.ses.  however,  the  railroads  are 
getting  In  their  own  way  AInn«t  e-.ery  car- 
rier petitioning  the  ICC  for  perml«islon  to 
merge  will  bump  Into  s<^)me  competing  line's 
ciTrts  to  blixrk  It  TT^ese  conflicting  rall- 
riad  claims  are  certain  to  drag  out  ICC  henr- 
ings  and  add  to  the  delays  already  expected 
due  to  other  opposition  and  due  also  to  the 
.«hrer  vohime  of  merger  proposals  before  the 
commission. 

A  prominent  example  of  conflict  within  the 
industry  centers  around  the  fight  for  cnntrol 
r)f  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  a  small  line 
that  operates  between  San  Francisco  and  Salt 
Lake  City  The  two  main  contestants  are  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co  and  the  Atchlsfin. 
T opeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co  However. 
the  fight  now  Involves  a  total  of  eight  ear- 
ners Grea'  Northern  and  Western  P.iclflc 
Itself  have  sided  with  Santa  Fe,  while  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land and  Pacific  Railroad  have  come  to  the 
support  of  Southern  Pacific 

"These  control  and  merger  battles  do  the 
cause  of  mergers  no  good  at  all,"  sayc  the 
president  of  one  line  "Not  only  will  the 
ICC  get  all  bogged  down,  but  the  tights  may 
rau.sc  the  Commission  to  think  twice  before 
..("proving  any  consolidation  " 

One  of  the  prime  Incentives  for  rail  merg- 
ers may  be  yanked  from  under  the  carriers 
when  the  US  Supreme  Court  rules  any  day 
now  on  a  union  suit  to  force  one  recently 
merged  line — the  Erie-Lackawanna  Rail- 
road—to  freeze  all  at  the  Jobs  existing  before 
'he  onsoUdati'm  If  the  Court  should  de- 
ride fiir  the  union.  It  would  In  effect  be  going 
f.u-  beyond  past  Interpretation  of  the  present 
laws   and   agreements. 


The  Washlnt'ton  Job  Protection  Agreement 
of  r.>:!6  between  the  railroads  and  the  unl'^ns 
pr  .vides  that  employees  furloughcd  beeuuse 
of  a  merger  are  eligible  for  up  to  5  years  of 
severance  pay  The  Federal  Transportation 
Act  of  194U  requires  that  for  a  period  of  4 
years  after  a  merger  no  employee  Can  be 
pi. iced  in  a  worsened   financial  condition 

Thus,  until  now.  a  c.irrler  has  been  re- 
quired after  a  merger  to  kee(.i  entpbyees  on 
the  payroll  at  the  s:inie  wage  scale  or  gl\e 
him  up  to  5  years  of  sever.«nfe  pay  If  It  cant 
hnd  the  employee  another  Job  But  It  hasn't 
been  required  to  Insure  the  contlnu.itlon  <if 
the  Job  Itjjelf 

A  common  practice  has  bi-en  for  a  merged 
road  to  keep  on  mi>at  of  it*  employees,  but  to 
reduce  Its  work  force  gradually  to  the  desired 
level  .'ilmply  by  not  rcplacin!::  many  of  thoro 
workers  who  retire  <  r  ito  <mi  to  other  Jobs 
11113  reduction  In  the  numt>er  of  employees 
resultii  In  a  stgnlflcnnt  part  of  the  savings 
that  nre  usually  exj>ected  from  a  merger  and 
If  roads  were  prevented  from  cuttlTjg  their 
w  >rk  forces  there  probably  wouldn't  be  such 
a   rush    to  merge 

"I  can  tell  yuu  rlttht  now,"  ^ays  one  ruU 
executive,  that  If  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion goes  against  the  carr^er^.  It  will  kill  the 
whole  merger  m  i\fni»oif  \i^    ,n  instant." 


VICE      PHESIDt.M       JOHNSON      AC- 
C  L.M.MED  ON  VISIT  TO  SENEGAL 

Mr  HUMPHREY  M:  Pifsidput.  on 
April  3.  thf  smiill  cuuiUry  of  Scneeal 
ct'lpbrated  it.s  first  year  of  indepcndt'iice. 
No  more  ilIu.striou.s  or  capable  person 
co'ild  have  been  cho.sen  ^y  Pre.sident 
K>  tuu'dy  to  rcprp.<^fnt  the  United  J^tatrs 
at  the  2-dav  c-  ; ,  rn  my  than  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndun  li  J'HNSON  Thi.s  .state- 
ment Is  more  than  justified  iti  Imht  of 
the  enthiKsia.stic  welcome  niven  to  the 
Vice  Pre.Mdeiit  by  the  Sene'tale.se  peo- 
ple. However,  .such  acclaim  i.s  not  sur- 
prLslng.  for  we  all  know  of  the  unquali- 
fied diplomatic  abilitie.s  of  the  Vice 
President 

I  WLsh  to  c«>mmt  nd  Vice  Pii^ident 
JoiiN.soN  for  a  job  well  done — we  are  all 
proud  of  hirn 

Mr  F'residenl.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  foUowins  artlcle.s  on  the 
Vice  Presidents  visit  to  Senet,'al  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Heiof.d 
"Senegalese  Cheer  Johnscjn  '  Chfiti.iii 
Science  Monitor.  \\\r\\  4.  11*61 ,  Seiie- 
Jialese  Acriiiim  ,J"mn*;i>n  as  .Soviets 
Malik  Cools  II;.  }\r>'.-.  Washinuton 
Post,  April  4.  I'Jtil  ,  and  Jmunson  To 
Help  Senegal  Celebratr  ai.i  Stop  at 
G(>neva.  Pans.  Madrid  '  Washington 
Post.  April  .5.   1961 

Theio  tit  ;n  :  no  objection  l!if  articles 
were  oidri-fd  to  be  i)nntfd  in  tin- 
Rf'-ord.  a.i  follow.s 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Apr  4   19611 

Senccal£Se  Cheer  Johnson 
Dakar.  Se.negal.— U  S    Vice  President  1  >  .n - 
i>oN  B    JonNs<jN  conferred  at  length  Monday 
night   with   Soviet    Dejiw-y    I    t"-;.  n    Mlnl.sier 
Jacob   Malik 

Tlie   two  men    who  talk   with   the  help  of 
Interpreters   and    aides,   refu.sed    Liter   Uj   s.»y 
anything    about    what    had    been    dlscu.sse<l 
Tliey  t, liked  at  a  reception  given  by  Premier 
Mam^ulou  Dla  at  the  Ju.stlce  Minl.stry 

.Mr  Johnson  and  Mr  Malik  are  In  Dak.ir  .as 
official  representatives  t-j  .Seii"gars  llrst  inde- 
pendence day  anniversary. 
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It  wiis  not  known  which  of  the  two  had 
ii.'.ked  for  the  talk  or  if  It  was  an  Impromptu 
(  onference  arising  out  of  a  casual  meeting  at 

the  p.trty 

I'RAlSE  FOR  DE  GACLXX 

.^enec.iiese  President  Senghor  praised 
hrench  President  de  Gaulle  Tuesday  and 
warned  the  new  nations  of  Africa  not  to  fall 
into  the  error  ul  attacking  their  former 
ruler.s 

Ueineinber  that  the  colonizers  of  yester- 
(l.i\  are  the  iriends  of  tomorrow,"  Mr.  Seng- 
hor u<\d  a  wt.si  crowd  and  nearly  100  foreign 
delegations  a-ssembled  for  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  west  African  nations  Independ- 
r;.ce  from  France 

Mr  .s«>nKhor  s.ilu'ed  General  de  Gaulle  as 
a  s'.aiesmun  who  foresaw  the  end  of  colonial- 
usin  and  e.i.sed  the  road  of  Independence  for 
nmch  ol  .^fr^■a  He  .s;iid  Senegal's  relations 
witli  her  f.rmer  ruler.s  were  bivsed  on  friend- 
ship which  'Aowld  help  the  future  consollda- 
tR>n  of   [XMie 

"We  hoi)e  that  ihe  process  of  decoloniza- 
tion will  finally  hnng  a  settlement  of  the 
Algerian  que.-^lion  a  problem  so  painful  to 
t'Ur  Afrii-an  heurt.";"  he  added 

riil.I)  WAR  roNDrMNED 

The  President  .o.v)  condemned  the  cold 
war  and  the  "ciimp.ogn  of  \iluperation  which 
hivs  ijeen  unle.i.she<l  Ix'tween  Ea*t  and  West" 

"We  refu^'  to  take  any  i)art  In  this  cam- 
paii;ii       he  decliired 

.^s  .sei.ei:.ilese  triM.ps  inarched  p;Lst  the  re- 
\iewing  M..i.d  liM.kmg  out  over  Dakar  harbor, 
planes  and   \,\-\.c'>\>\t-r^.  of   the  Senegalese  Air 

Y^'Trf    \\ny^i-<.\    -r.  erjle^id 

.Mr  .1  iiNsr.N  (.ii.iii.ued  to  make  a  big  hit 
with  the  (  rowii  dr.iwing  loud  cheers  when  he 
drove  up  to  the  reviewing;  stand  He  was  al- 
most mobbe<l  Monday  by  thousand.s  shout- 
ing "long  live  the  United  States,  champion 
of  independence'  as  they  broke  through  ptj- 
llce  lines  U)  .■^urround  his  car 

CRoWn    SWARMS    OVFR    Al'TO 

Mr  JoH.vsd.N  pre.sente<l  President  Senghor. 
l':e-.aiirii  Kennedys  perKnial  gift,  a  crystal 
I  up  engra\ed  wi'li  the  arms  of  the  United 
ijUites  and  a  ti  ken  dedication  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Mr  Joii:.s,  ,!i  received  from  Mr  Seng- 
hor the  t.'ken  j:if!s  bestuWed  upon  all  official 
delegates 

As  Mr  Johnson  w,us  le.iving  the  presl- 
dentl.il  palace  after  a  reception  Monday  a 
crowd  of  sever. il  tlanisand  broke  through 
police  lines  and  swajmed  over  his  car. 

Mr  J(otNS(iN.  who  wits  riding  with  Am- 
b:i.s.sad  r  Henry  ViUard  and  New  Hampshire 
buRines.sni.in  Romec>  Champagne,  rolled  down 
the  cir  windi'W  and  sho<)k  hands  with  those 
wh.)  m.tii.tged  to  squeeze  close  enough  to 
reach  his  outstretched  arm. 

'  Tlie  entliUsliLsm  was  genuine  and  real  and 
I  wiinesstxl  how  happy  they  were  to  see  a 
rejir.-sen'atiNe  of  the  Cnited  States  among 
them      Mr  JoHNsfiN  said  later 

VT«!IT    TO    VIILAGE 

Mr  JoHN-^.'N  and  the  Aga  Khan  Monday 
afU,-ri..'on  attended  a  handicraft  exhibit  In 
a  \iH.Lge  ^  males  outside  Dakar.  Mr. 
JoiiNsiiN  wius  guen  a  rousing  welcome  by  an 
impioniptu  string  quartet  and  cheering 
Women 

Mrs  John.son  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  the  tri|)  to  the  village,  was  greeted 
by  one  of  the  local  dignitaries.  Chief  Camara 
Am.idou  who  Insisted  on  sheltering  her  and 
her  hu.sb.md  under  his  multicolored  um- 
brell.i 

Cnfor!  unately,  the  umbrella  snapped  shut 
on  .Mrs  Johnson's  head.  She  laughed  while 
they  worked  to  open  It  again. 

The  Vice  President  turned  to  a  small  child 
and  handed  him  a  ballpoint  pen  saying, 
".Son,  you  wTlte  me  when  you  are  a  big  man." 

Upon  his  retiu-n  to  Dakar,  Mr.  Johnson 
was    ho6t   at   a   reception    for   the   American 


colony  at  Ambassador  Vlllard's  villa  over- 
lo<Alng  the  Atlantic,  then  was  guest  at  a 
state  reception. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  April  4.  1961] 

Senscalese  Acclaim   Johnson  as  Soviet's 

Malik  Cools  His  Heels 

( By  Andrew  Nash  ) 

Dakar,  Senwjal,  April  3 — Senegalese  cele- 
brating their  first  year  of  Independence  gave 
U.S.  Vice  President  Lyndo.n  B  Johnson  a 
roaring  welcome  today  but  chilly  treatment 
to  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Jacob  A 
Malik. 

Johnson  also  got  a  warm  reception  from 
President  Leopold  Senghor  at  the  presidential 
palace  while  Malik  cooled  his  heels  outside 
with  scores  of  others  Johnson  and  Malik 
are  representing  their  countries  at  2  davs 
of  Independence  celebrations  in  thi.-;  West 
African   nation,   formerly  French 

Malik  finnlly  w:v;  received  by  the  President 
near  the  end  of  the  long  ILst  of  delegates 

As  Johnson  emerged,  many  broke  out  of 
the  crowd  of  thousands  through  police  lines 
and  swarmed  over  his  car,  shouting:  "Lo-ig 
live  the  United  Stales,  champion  of  inde- 
pendence" 

Johnson  rolled  down  ,-i  wind'  w  and  shook 
hands  with  nil  who  could  eet  clopc  enough 
to   grasp   his    hand 

"The  enthusla.sm  \v:i.s  real  and  I  witnessed 
how  happy  they  were  to  .see  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  .iin'  ;;^  tliem,'  he  said 
later 

At  a  later  cerenvn\-  m  a  small  nearby 
village,  an  umbrella  snapped  jhut  on  Mrs. 
Johnson's   head,   but    she   emer^zed    laiiehing. 

With  hundreds  of  eue.st^s  Jammed  into  the 
French-built  palace,  .Senghor  distributed 
decorations  to  both  European.s  and  .Africans 
who  had  steered  his  West  African  country 
through   Its  rtrst   year  of   independence 

Along  the  streeus  a  strong  breeze  wlujjijed 
the  flags  of  82  nations  recoenizmg  Senegal's 
independence.  The  j^residential  palace  w.as 
guarded  by  towering  Ser.egalese  "red  guards." 
the  tough  soldiers  with  red  fezzes  who  once 
were  among  the  nvx^r  re.sjiected  of  French 
colonial  trcKips 

The  guests  included  heads  of  eight  other 
former  French  African  possessions  which 
have  won  their  independence  :n  tlie  past 
year  and  a  half 

IProm    the    Washington    Post     .'Vpr    5     1961  | 

Johnson    To   Help    Sfnecai.    Ceiebrate    and 

Stop  at  Geneva.  Paris,  Madrid 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B  Johnso.n  left 
yesterday  on  his  first  o\ersea  mission  for 
President  Kennedy.  The  wceklong  trip  will 
take  him  to  Africa,  Geneva.  Paris,  and  Spam. 

Addition  of  the  European  stops  was  an- 
nounced only  a  few  hours  before  Johnson 
and  his  wife  started  their  Journey.  Their 
Air  Force  Jetplane  took  off  from  nearbv  An- 
drews Atr  Force  Base  at  1:50  p.m. 

Among  those  aboard  the  plane  with  the 
Vice  President  were  Senator  Tho.mas  Kv- 
chel,  Republican,  of  California  and  Repre- 
sentative John  Rooney,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  and  their  wives. 

Johnson  told  reporters  just  before  enter- 
ing the  plane  that  he  was  taking  the  two 
Congress  Members  along  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  President  because  of  their  broad 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  international 
affairs. 

Johnson's  first  assignment  is  to  represent 
the  United  States  Monday  at  the  independ- 
ence celebration  of  Senegal,  a  former  French 
colony  on  Africa's  Atlantic  coast. 

TO    MEET    with     DEAN 

This  was  the  official  purpose  of  the  trip, 
but  an  aid  said  that  Mr.  Kennedy  also  has 
requested  Johnson  to  go  to  Geneva  to  meet 
with  Arthur  Dean,   the  U.S.   representative 


at  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  now  under- 
way there. 

The  President  also  has  asked  Johnson   to 
go  to  Paris  to  confer  with  the  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador   to   France.    Gen.    James   M.    Gavin 
and   with    Gen.    Lauris   Norstad,   commander 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  forces. 

In  addition,  George  Reedy,  Johnsons 
press  secretary  said.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S  McNamara  has  requested  the  Vice 
President  to  inspect  defense  instanatlons  in 
Spain. 

Johnson  will  undertake  all  these  assign- 
ments after  attending  the  independence 
ceremonies  in  Senegal  Monday.  The  details 
of  the  schedule  have  not  been  completed. 
but.  Reedy  said  he  assumed  Johnson  would 
tio  to  Geneva  from  Africa  and  then  to  Pans 
and  tlxen  to  Spain 

Reedy  said  that  Johnson  expects  to  re- 
turn licre  by  the  end  of  this  week. 

STOP     IN      PUERTO     RICO 

John.son  will  make  an  overnight  stop  in 
Puerto  Rico  tonight  on  his  way  to  Africa. 

Veteran  politicians  were  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  out  for  any  repercussloii£  on  the  Ameri- 
can  political  scene   from   Johnson's  oversea 

l'  -WT. 

Tlie  Te.xai.'s  predecessor  as  Vice  President. 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  captured  headlines  with 
ills  foreign  jaunts  for  President  Eisenhower. 
Among  highlights  were  Nixon's  "kitchen  de- 
b.'ite"  wi-h  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
phchev  in  Moscow  and  his  stoning  at  the 
h  .nd-;  of  a  mob  in  South  America. 

During  last  year's  election  campaign, 
Nixon  cued  his  oversea  experience  as  one 
reason  why  the  voters  should  send  him  to 
t!;e  White  House. 

John.5on.  5.3,  a  Democratic  presidential 
.-..-pirant  himself  until  Mr.  Kennedy  won  the 
nomination,  was  expected  to  get  further 
oversea  assignments  from  Mr.  Kennedy  later. 

Last  November,  as  Vice  President-elect, 
Joh.nso.n  attended  a  NATO  parliamenta- 
rians' meeting  in  Paris,  and  also  conferred 
m  London  with  Prime  Minister  Harold  Mac- 
millan.  Vhe  present  oversea  trip  is  his  first 
as  an  official  representative  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
err.ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  this  new  republic  cheered  not 
only  the  Vice  President  but  also  cheered 
the  United  States  of  America.  They 
cheered  and  acclaimed  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  the  protector  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom.  Surely  it  should 
have  been  good  news  to  the  American 
people  to  learn  of  such  a  heart  warming 
response  to  the  visit  by  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  of  such  great  appreciation  for 
the  part  played  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  its  people  to  insure 
independence  and  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions, not  merely  the  fine  nation  of  Sene- 
gal but  all  nations  everywhere  in  the 
world. 


YUL  BRYNNER,  SPECIAL  CONSULT- 
ANT OF  UNITED  NATIONS  TO 
HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REF- 
UGEES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Senate's  attention  to  the  activities  of  one 
of  Hollywood's  most  famous  film  stars, 
one  who  has  most  notably  served  the 
United  Nations  as  Special  Consultant  to 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

I  speak  of  Yul  Brynner,  who  for  the 
past  2  years  has  visited  many  of  the 
refugee  camps  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.    He  did  this  imselfishly  to  see  what 
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he  could  do  to  help  alleviate  a  crucial 
situation  abroad  for  millions  of  stateless 
and  homeless  men,  women,  and  children. 

He  has  done  much.  He  wrote  a  book, 
based  on  these  trips,  entitled  •'Bring 
Forth  the  Children."  which  is  dramati- 
cally illustrated  with  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  Brynner  and  Inge  Morath.  Pro- 
coeds  from  the  sale  of  the  book  have  been 
donated  to  the  Refugee  Fund. 

The  new  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees in  the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Felix 
Schnyder,  has  written  Mr.  Brynner  prais- 
ing him  for  his  film  entitled  "Rescue." 
which  appeared  earlier  this  year  on  a 
national  network.  The  letter  said  m 
part: 

This  film  dc^es  certainly  help  to  make  the 
public  opinion  aware  oX  the  tragic  refugees' 
protalema  and  the  necessity  to  meet  tliem 
with  concerted  e.Torts.  In  a  particul.irly  for- 
tunate way  It  shows  the  misery  of  miUl'itis 
of  refugees  of  our  time  and  strikes  at  the 
s.une  time  a  strong  and  encouruging  note  of 
hope 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schnyder.  Mr 
Brynner  has  generously  agreed  to  con- 
tinue his  work  as  special  consultant  and 
has  also  been  appointed  to  a  similar  po.^t 
with  tlie  U.S.  Department  of  State  m 
relation  to  refugee  affairs. 

Mr.  Brynner  s  work  is  but  another  e.x- 
ample  of  a  side  of  the  Hollywood  motion 
picture  industry  which  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  so  richly  deserves  I  can 
think  of  no  other  industry  that  has  >o 
generously  given  its  time  and  its  tak'iit  to 
so  many  humanitarian  causes. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  MINI- 
MUM WAGE  LAW— STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  ROBERTSON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  an- 
nouncement has  already  been  made  on 
the  floor  that  next  week  a  major  bill  v,:;i 
come  before  the  Senate,  doubtless  for 
exten.sive  debate.  The  bill  Is  S.  895.  to 
amend  the  minimum  wage  law 

The  distingui.shed  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Robertson!,  who  is  an  able 
constitutional  lawyer,  has  prepared  a 
speech  on  the  bill  and  had  intended  to 
deliver  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day However,  due  to  an  illne.'-.s,  which 
is  not  .seriou.s,  and  from  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virsrinia  has  Improved  al- 
rpady.  although  he  will  not  be  able  to 
come  to  the  floor  for  a  few  days  he  is  un- 
able to  be  present  today  and  has  a.skf^d 
me  to  place  his  .speech  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  I  have  read  the  spef^ch.  with 
it.s  clear  loi.;ic  and  its  forceful,  sound  rea- 
sons, and  I  commend  its  reading  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  an  outstanding  author- 
ity on  the  CorL-^titution  of  the  United 
States  and  makes  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment on  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
bill.  He  IS  also  well  versed  on  the  prac- 
tical economics  of  our  Nation  and  has 
discussed  that  aspect  of  this  major  bill. 
The  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  will  find  this  speech 
Illuminating   and  helpful. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson) 
be  pnnted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  La  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statkment  bt  Skkatoe  RoBmrrsow 

During  the  period  In  which  I  have  had  the 
great  honor  of  serving  Virginia  In  this  tli.s- 
tingulshed  body,  two  Qelds  of  int^re.st  by 
their  very  importance—  have  demanded  ar.d 
received  a  major  share  of  my  attention 
These  arena  iire  constitutional  ijoveniment 
and  flsc.il  lntet,fnty  Both  will  be  seriously 
danuiged  if  S.  895  becomes  law 

constitit:  jnai    .^.srii^s 

A  Virginian  naturally  has  a  strcjug  inter- 
est In  con.stlt.ittonal  government  aiid  Its 
coroU.iry  m  America,  the  principle  of  a  cen- 
tral go-,  crnineut's  having  Umlied  pnwers 
Our  furef others  played  an  active  part  in  de- 
velopiui;  these  principles.  Putr.ck  Henry  and 
Thmias  JcfTer--on.  whj  championed  the  c.iu^e 
i't  freedom  fr  im  a  tyrannous  king,  made 
every  effort  to  Insure  that  tills  freedom 
would  not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  another 
autocratic  authirlty.  George  Washington  re- 
fused the  suggestion  that  he  become  king 
In  a  limited  mon.irchy  bpciuse  he  under- 
s:>jd  the  fuU  consequences  of  such  a  strp 
James  Madison  one  of  our  Conslituti'ins 
leading  architects,  advocated  limited  powers 
for  a  central  government  because  he  knrw 
that  no  man  or  group  of  men  should  be 
given  ab.-.olutp  authority  In  governing  other 
men.  Lord  Act<5n  ha^  well  said  Power 
tends  to  ct>rrrupt,  ah.>olute  jxjwer  corrupts 
absolutely  " 

Uecallmg  the  wlMloin  of  our  forefathers 
and  thff  experience  of  history.  I  am  appalled 
to  see  slipping  from  us  the  liberties  for  the 
preservation  of  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
p'.edged  their  lives,  their  fortune"?,  and  their 
.sarred  honors  Perhaps  the  cau.ie  of  our 
cnrele^ness  Is  the  fact  that  we  were  b<>rn 
citizens  of  a  constitutional  government  .tiid  — 
like  the  s^m  who  squanders  whiii  his  father's 
lab.jr  has  earned-  have  fulled  to  give  re- 
.straints  placed  upon  Federal  pviwrr  by  the 
Con-stitut.on  the  attention  and  respect  which 
that  foundation  of  our  personal  freedom  so 
richly  merits 

Mindful  of  the  dangers  of  an  all-powerful 
central  government,  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion that  ratined  the  Philadelphia  Constltu- 
tl  'n  Insls'ed  upon  clarifying  ampiiclmenta  to 
protect  more  fully  the  rights  of  Individuals 
and  of  the  sovereign  States  th.it  were  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union.  Twelve  of  those 
amendments?  were  offered  In  the  First  Con- 
press  by  James  Madison  10  of  which  were 
ratified  Lest  we  forget  the  emphasis  placed 
h7  th^  Founding  Fathers  upon  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  union  of  delegated  powers,  let 
me  qu    te  the  iDth  amendment 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
St.^tcs  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people   ' 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
Prst  10  amendinents  thereto  had  jufrt  come 
to  grips  with  one  form  of  tyrannv,  and  they 
were  not  eager  to  supplant  u  with  another 
Why  should  we  not  heed  the  advice  of  those 
to  whom  exper.ence  itself  had  Issued  a  clear 

W  .LTMlng'' 

Under  the  C' 'iLbtltution,  Li»e  Federai  tiov- 
eri.ment  Is  giv.-ti  the  rij.:ht  I.  c.  ntroi  nuer- 
st.it.e  comn^.er(  e  If  th.it  Uift-rit.ite  com- 
merce clause  IS  expanded  by  the  C<jngrivsa 
to  Include  Inlr.istate  commerce,  the  lOth 
amendment  is  violated,  and  ail  cnimerce  be- 
comes a  pawn  on  the  Federal  chess  Ixjard 

Last  year  the  Senate  considered  and  p.ussed 
H  R  12H77,  "An  art  to  amend  the  Fair  Lab<ir 
Standards  Act  of  1938  as  amended  to  pro- 
Tide  coverage  for  employ«»es  of  large  enter- 
prises engaged  In  retail  trade  or  service  and 
of  other  empi  -yers  engaged  In  activities  af- 
fecting commerce,  t-j  incre.ise  the  minimum 


wage   under   the   act   to   $125   an   hour,   and 
for  other  purposes." 

Fortunately,  this  bill  never  became  law 
One  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  bin  dealt  with  the  expan.siun  of  cover- 
age to  Include  certain  enterprises  whose  uc- 
tlvitle*  affected  commerce  that  Is,  InterstaU' 
commerce  According  to  section  3is\  of  the 
bill  an  "activity  affecting  commerce"  was 
to  Include  "any  activity,  business,  or  Indus- 
try In  Commerce  tt  nere.";sary  to  commerce. 
or  to  the  production  of  goods  for.  or  the  dis- 
tribution   of    grx.ds   In    commerce" 

It  takes  no  Blackstone  to  see  that  since 
enterprises  engaged  in  Intrastate  commerce 
affect,  even  though  In  a  minute  degree.  In- 
terjtnte  commerce,  the  Pair  Labor  SUmd- 
ards  Act  would  scxnn  envelop  enterprises  now 
considered  to  be  performing  a  basically  'ntra- 
stnte  bu.«.lne8s.  The  foundations  would  ha-. e 
been  laid  for  bringing  virtu. illy  all  buslnc!s 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
ernm^nt. 

Nor  has  this  objection  been  met  by  S  8*j.^. 
which  Is  at  present  before  this  b  dy 

Admittedly  we  see  no  language  which 
Would  fpecif\cally  include  under  the  bilTs 
r<iverage  certain  enterprl«.es  whose  activities 
aff'Ct  Interstate  commerce  Nevertheless,  .s 
895  would  do  by  Indirection  what  la.tt  yenr  s 
bill  would  have  dnne  by  direction  In  other 
words,  the  intention  to  bring  eventually  all 
bu^lneM.^  activities  under  this  act  Is  the  san  e 
as  when  actually  spelled  <  ut  in  the  bill  lu.-t 
ynr 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  section  2is)  which 
reads  In  part 

"  'Enterprise  eng.aged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  prrKluctlon  of  goods  for  commerce'  meai.s 
any  of  the  following  in  the  activities  of 
which  one  or  more  employees  uj-e  so  engaged, 
including  employees  handling,  se.lmg  or 
otherwise  working  on  gotxls  that  have  been 
mf)ved  In  or  produced  for  commerce  by  any 
person  ■' 

A  comprehensive  list  follows.  Indicating 
the  t',-p'-s  of  est-ablish men's  to  which  this 
Vitslly  exf' inded   c<  verajK'e   wt,l   npply 

"Pers<Jii,"  according  to  the  present  art, 
means  "an  Individual  partnership  iss^x-la- 
tton.  corporation.  tauslnes.s  trust.  leg-\!  rep- 
rescntiitne,  or  any  org.mued  group  of  per- 
8<itia  " 

I  stibmlt  that  section  2  s^  not  only  brings 
certain  presently  exemjited  categories  un- 
der the  Pnir  Labor  Standards  Act  but  also— 
and  m'K  h  worse  from  a  constitutional  point 
of  view  — br'>  idens  the  definition  of  what  Is 
to  be  considTed  It.ters'ate  mmmerce 

As  I  read  the  suggested  definition.  If  one 
employee  of  cert.iln  enterprises  handles,  sells, 
or  Works  on  goods  which  have  been  uiuveii 
in  or  pr'xiuced  for  commerce  by  another  en- 
terprise the  former  enterprise  is  covered  by 
the  Pair  Ijibor  Standards  Act  no  less  than 
the  l.itttT  This,  to  me  results  In  a  very 
subst.mt  lal.  and  I  might  add,  unconstitu- 
tional extension  of  co,er,ige  At  present 
the  applicability  of  the  act  depends  prima- 
rily up^jn  whether  an  enterjiruse  is  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  such  as  a  railroad,  or  pro- 
ducing g'Mida  for  Interstate  commerce,  such 
as  a  l.vrge-scale  m,inufacturer  If  th.eaequaJ- 
lJl>iallui;s  are  to  be  extended  to  include  cer- 
tain enterprises  l:i  whlc.'i  Horne  en.ployees 
nit-rc'l>  hand;'-,  seii.  or  work  on  goo<i^  move<! 
In  or  pr>jduced  f'T  interstate  commerce  by 
st/nieune  else.  Uiere  will  be  few  enterprises 
li.'lceil  th.it  will  not  be  Covered  How  many 
enterprise*  with  an  annual  gross  volume  of 
sales  atxjvc  •_'50.0O0  do  not  have  siine  em- 
ployees who  ei'her  handle,  sell,  or  wurk  on 
goods  will  h  have  come  from  out  of  State? 
Very  few 

Let  us  supp.ise  that  a  Virginia  consumer 
huy.s  a  p.ilr  of  slioes  from  a  Lexington,  Va  , 
retailer  whose  annual  gross  volume  of  sales 
exceeds  $1  million  Let  us  further  lussume 
that   this  retailer   h.is  purchased  his   supply 
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(if  shoes  from  a  wholesaler  In  Richmond, 
\  .1  who,  In  turn,  has  bought  them  from  out 
ol   State 

Under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause  the 
wholesaler  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Ciovernment.  He  Is  directly  in  the 
strc.iin   of  Interstate  commerce. 

But  Ut  us  l(jok  at  the  retailer.  What  of 
him?  Under  present  law  he  Is  already  po- 
tentially subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Kelatloiis  Act,  the  Taft-Hart- 
li  y  Act.  and  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
iiik.'  and  Ihsclosure  Act,  for  his  activities 
affect  interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme 
Court,  I  might  add,  hiis  been  very  liberal 
In  its  Interpretation  of  affecting  Interstate 
conunerce 

Fortunately  for  this  retailer,  however,  he, 
thus  far.  h;u,  not  been  subjected  to  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Not 
only  Is  he  ."^perlflraUT,  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  t)ie  act.  but  also  he  is  neither 
"engaged  in  [Interstate j  commerce"  nor — 
If  his  sales  are  local  is  he  "In  the  produc- 
tiiii    of    goods    for    I  Interstate]    commerce" 

If,  h'Wever.  .S  895  becomes  law,  the  re- 
tailer will  hjse  his  frefdom  on  both  counts: 
He  will  be  denied  th-^  exemption,  and  he 
will,  furthermore,  tx"  swallowed  by  the  act's 
broaden;ng  of  the  definition  of  un  "enter- 
prb-e  ei:p:ik;ed  In  cr.mmTce  or  In  the  prrxluc- 
lion  of  >;cH>ds  for  Commerce"  to  Include, 
amon^t  otlier,*:.  enterprises  whose  employees 
h.iiuile  goods  which  hi  ve  lieen  produced  by 
.sotne'tie  else  f .  t  mterstjite  commerce  Cov- 
erage vi  tihl  l)e  extendi-d  to  the  Virginia  re- 
Utiller  even  though  he  had  purchased  his 
(((xKls  from  a  Virginia  wholesaler  and  later 
sfild   every  shoe   for  local  consumjitlon. 

.^nd  whfit  of  the  consumer''  Why,  per- 
h.ips  eventually  he  to<  .  can  look  forward  to 
the  dubious  privilege  of  having  the  Federal 
Ci'  vrrnment  det^-rtniii  •  when,  where,  and 
l.ow  much  he  w.ilks  After  all,  when  he 
wears  out  shoes,  he  niu.  t  buy  more,  and  does 
this  not  affect  commerce'' 

In  all  seriousness,  although  this  last  ex- 
tension of  my  analogy  may  seem  facetious, 
I  .submit  that  It  is  no  mcire  extreme  than  the 
.'Supreme  Covirfs  preseit  Interpretation  of 
the  Interstate  commerce  clause  would  have 
been  considered  30  ye.irs  ago 

In  Knid  v  Piur^on  (128  US  1).  the  Court 
h.is  this  I'  <  say 

If  It  be  held  that  the  term  | commerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
st.itesi  Includes  the  regulation  of  all  such 
tnanufactures  as  are  lnti?nded  to  t)e  the  sub- 
ject of  C(»minerclal  transactions  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  im(x>ssible  to  deny  that  It  would 
also  Include  all  pnxluctlve  Industries  that 
coiitemplau-  the  same  thing.  The  result 
would  be  that  Conpres.s  -vould  be  Invested,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  States,  with  the  power  to 
regrulate,  not  only  manufactures,  but  also 
agriculture,  hortlcultunt,  6tc)ck  raising,  do- 
mestic fisheries,  mining — In  short,  every 
branch  of  himian  Industry   ' 

The  e:u-ly,  anil  I  think  correct,  state  of  the 
law  Insofar  as  it  relat<>d  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clau.se  found  full  approval  In  17  S. 
\  E  C  KnujUt  Cn.  (156  US  1):  Schechter 
Poultry  Corp  V  US  (295  US.  495);  and 
Carter  v    Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  US.  238). 

In  the  Knight  case.  Chief  Justice  Puller, 
with  remarkable  fi  reslgit.  had  this  to  say  In 
delivering  the  Court's  oilnlon: 

■■I>iubtless  the  power  to  control  the  manu- 
facture of  a  given  thli  g  Involves  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  control  cf  Its  disposition,  but 
this  Is  a  secondary  and  not  the  primary 
sense;  and  althoiigh  the  exercise  of  that 
power  may  result  In  bringing  the  operation 
of  commerce  into  play  It  does  not  control 
It,  and  affects  It  only  Incidentally  and  Indi- 
rectly. Commerce  sucd'eds  to  manufacture, 
and  Is  not  a  part  of  It  *  •  •.  It  Is  vital  that 
the  Independence  of  the  commercial  ]x>wer 
ard  of  the  police  power,  and  the  delimitation 
bctiveen  them,  howcvei  sometimes  perplex- 
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Ing,  should  always  be  recognized  and  ob- 
served, for  while  the  one  furnishes  the 
strongest  bond  of  union,  the  other  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  States  as  required  by  our  dual  form  of 
government;  and  acknowledged  evils,  how- 
ever grave  and  urgent  they  may  appear  to 
be  had  better  be  borne,  than  the  risk  be 
run,  In  the  effort  to  suppress  them,  of  more 
serious  consequences  by  resort  to  expedients 
of  even   doubtful   constitutionality." 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  balanced  ap- 
proach to  IntersUite  commerce  has  in  recent 
years  lost  favor  with  the  courts.  In  writing 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  National  Labor  Relati07is  Board  v, 
Jones  and  Lauglihn  Strcl  Corporation  (301 
U.S.  1),  Mr.  Justice  M  Reynolds  had  the 
following  to  say  regarding  the  majtirlty's 
decision  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the  in- 
terstate commerce  clatise  btyond  it.s  pre- 
vl(jusly  accepted  boui^.ds: 

"Manifestly  that  view  <if  congresfioncjl 
pjwcr  would  extei.';  it  i  that  i.s,  Federal  con- 
t"oii  into  almost  evi  ry  held  of  human  in- 
d'  .-try. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Constitution  still  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  St.iites  with  indestructible  powers; 
the  10th  amendment  was  sujjp'jsed  tc  put 
them  beyond  controversy. 

"We  are  told  that  Congress  may  protect 
the  'stream  of  ct^n.merce'  and  that  one  who 
buys  raw  material  with<'U'  the  St^ite,  manu- 
factures It  the.-em.  arid  ships  the  output 
to  another  State  is  m  that  stream  There- 
fore It  is  said  he  may  be  prevented  from 
doing  anythlnt;  winch  may  interfere  with 
its  flow. 

"This.  too.  goes  beyond  the  const itution:;! 
limitations  heretofore  enf.  reed  If  a  man 
raises  cattle  and  regularly  dclivirs  them  to 
a  carrier  for  interstate  shipment,  may  Con- 
gress prescribe  the  conditions  under  wiich 
he  may  employ  or  discharge  helj)ers  on  the 
ranch?  The  products  of  a  mine  pass  daily 
Into  Interstate  commerce:  many  thing?  are 
brought  t«  It  from  other  States  Are  the 
owners  and  the  miners  within  tiie  power 
of  Congress  In  respect  of  the  miners'  tenure 
and  discharge?  May  a  mill  owm  r  be  pro- 
hibited from  closing  his  factory  or  discon- 
tinuing his  business  because  so  to  do  would 
stop  the  flow  of  products  to  and  from  his 
plant  In  Interstate  commerce?  May  employ- 
ees In  a  fact^iry  be  restrained  from  quitting 
work  in  a  body  because  this  will  close  the 
factory  and  thereby  stop  the  flow  of  com- 
merce? May  arson  of  a  factory  be  made  a 
Federal  offense  whenever  this  wr.uld  inter- 
fere with  such  flow'  If  the  busine.'=6  cannot 
continue  with  the  existing  w;ige  scale,  :-nay 
Congress  command  a  reduction''  If  the  rul- 
ing of  tlie  court  Just  annouiiced  is  adhi?red 
to,  these  questions  suggest  some  of  the 
problems  certain   to   arise   " 

Events  have  proved  Justice  McReynolds  a 
prophet.  Many  of  the  extensions  of  the  ]-"ed- 
eral  arm  which  this  Justice  feared  have  now- 
come  to  pass.  For  example.  In  the  passage 
which  I  Just  quoted  he  asks  the  rhelo:-lcal 
question,  "If  the  business  cannot  cont.nue 
with  the  existing  wage  scale,  may  Conf:resP 
command  a  reduction?  " 

In  but  a  year  Congress  commanded  a  rise 
In  the  existing  wage  scale  by  passing  the 
original  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  are 
now  asked  to  Imperil  the  very  identity  of 
the  States  by  widening  the  base  and  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  this  act.  Are  "Ir.ter- 
state"  and  "Intrastate"  to  become  syn- 
onymous? 

The  great  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in 
delivering  a  Judgment  of  the  court  In 
McCulloch  V.  Maryland  (4  Wheat.  316),  had 
this  to  say,  "No  political  dreamer  was  ever 
wild  enough  to  think  of  breaking  down  the 
lines  which  separate  the  States  and  of  com- 
poundlng  the  American  people  into  one  com- 


mon mass."     Unfortunately  for  our  Nation 
there  are  those  who  would  do  Just  that. 

I  urgently  Implore  the  Senate  to  refrain 
from  further  impairing  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  distressing  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization will  eventually  lead  to  the  in- 
dividual's total  loss  of  liberty. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS 

Nor  Is  the  constitutionality  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  my  only  objection  to  it. 
The  bill  may  w-ell  have  serious  shortcomings 
on  economic  grounds.  It  raises  some  basic 
questions  that  ne"ed  to  be  answered  before 
the  Congress  acts. 

S  895.  in  my  opinion,  represents  another 
unwarranted  extension  of  Federal  control 
into  the  domain  of  private  enterprise.  By 
expending  coverage  beyond  the  present  23.9 
.million  w-orkers  to  an  additional  4,333,000 
employees,  the  proposed  minimum  w-age  leg- 
islation would  be  one  step  farther  toward 
dictating  a  minimum  hourly  wage  for  all 
workers.  And  then  what?  Will  this  prec- 
edent lead  toward  a  Federal  guarantee  of  a 
m.nimum  yearly  wage''  In  the  labor  group, 
there  are  those  wlio  have  advocated  such  a 
p;:in.  From  there,  will  w-e  move  tow-ard  Fed- 
eral guiiranters  of  minimum  output,  prices, 
and  profits  for  each   industry? 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  provides  that  congressional  pol- 
icy to-A-ard  minimum  w-ages  shall  be  effected 
■without  substantially  curtailing  employ- 
ment *  •  *."  In  my  opinion,  the  proponents 
ol  S.  895  have  still  to  prove  that  employ- 
mc-nt  Will  not  be  curtailed  at  a  time  w-hen 
unemployment  i.s  at  the  highest  level  in  two 
decades. 

If  the  Congress,  by  enacting  minimum 
wage  legislation,  could  automatically  guar- 
antee higher  employment  and  higher  w-ages 
without  inflating  production  costs  and 
pricey,  we  may  v^ell  ask  the  proponents  of 
S  895  why  they  failed  to  provide  for  an  even 
higher  minimum  wage  and  a  much  shorter 
standard  workw-eek  If  the  Congress  could 
legislate  higher  employment,  wages,  and  out- 
put without  higher  prices  p>erhaps  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  bill  might  want  to  reconsider 
their  proposals.  They  might  even  want  to 
double  the  minimum  wage  and  cut  the  40- 
hour  week  to  30  hours  in  order  to  assure  a 
better  world  for  all. 

The  absurdity  of  this  proposition  seems 
obvious.  There  is  no  legislative  flat  that  can 
automatically  produce  prosperity.  Nor  can 
the  Congress  guarantee  that  any  particular 
action — such  as  raising  the  minimum  wage — 
will  prove  to  be  t>eneficial  to  the  general 
economy.  Let  us  analyze  what  this  bill 
proposes  and  see  what  the  consequences  may 
be  if  it  were  enacted. 

By  raising  minimum  wages  and  expanding 
coverage.  S.  895  would  eventually  bring 
about  an  increase  of  at  least  $1.7  billion  in 
the  annual  wage  bill  for  an  estimated 
4.686.000  workers.  The  number  of  workers 
w-hose  incomes  would  be  directly  increased 
over  a  period  of  several  years  would  be  more 
than  twice  the  number  affected  by  the  latest 
change  in  minimum  w-ages  to  $1  an  hour 
from  75  cents,  effective  March  1956.  The  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  these 
w-orkers  would  be  more  than  three  times 
larger  than  before. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  estimated 
that,  if  S.  895  were  enacted,  it  would  result 
in  raising  the  minimum  hourly  wages  of  a 
total  of  3,021,000  nonsupervisory  workers  in 
private  Industry  who  earn  less  than  $1.25  an 
hour  and  who  are  now  covered  by  minimum 
wage  legislation.  Over  a  2-year  period,  their 
wage  bill  would  rise  by  a  total  of  $836 
million. 

Of  the  4,333,000  workers  for  whom  mini- 
mum wage  coverage  would  be  newly  pro- 
vided  by   the   bill,    1,665,000,   or  more   than 
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half,  now  receive  leM  than  lUS  hourly. 
A/ter  3  ye&rs.  It  Is  eetlmatod  that  these  work- 
ers. If  still  employed,  wowkl  receive  annually 
$869  million  more  tban  they  are  now  being 
paid. 

S  895,  when  fully  operative,  would  thus 
directly  bring  about  an  Increase  in  the  wage 
bill  of  an  estimated  4.7  million  workers. 
This  number  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
2  million  workers  whose  wages  were  directly 
affected  when  previous  legislation  became 
effective  In  1956.  and  the  13  million  workers 
so  affected  In  1950. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  legislation 
w  lu'.d  be  t;reate=t  upon  retail  trade.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  4.333.000  workers  who 
would  be  brought  under  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  the  flr.  t  time 
are  employed  In  retail  trade  eiuerprises 
Of  these  newly  covered  workers  In  retail 
trade,  an  estimated  1,347.000.  or  nearly  uiie- 
half.  now  earn  less  than  tl.25  an  hour  To 
Increase  their  wages  to  the  proposed  mini- 
mum would  require  their  employers  to  in- 
crease their  wage  costs  by  T'^  percent. 
Measured  in  these  terms,  the  Impact  of  the 
$125  rate  upon  wage  costs  In  retail  trade 
will  be  over  nine  times  as  large  as  w.ls  the 
Impact  of  the  $1  minlmvun  in  manufactur- 
ing In  1956.  when  wage  costs  incrc.ised  only 
0  8  percent. 

The  prjponentjs  of  S.  895  have  s.ild  that  if 
the  bill  were  enacted,  it  would  ^^ave  Uttle 
adverse  effect  upon  unemployment  and  up<n 
prices  It  w  juld.  however.  Increase  w.ig-'s 
and  thus  push  up  hourly  labor  costs. 

But  no  precise  estimate  has  been  offiTcd 
of  the  ultimate  effects  cf  the  pr'  }'o.~od  lei:- 
Islation  upon  employment  or  unpmpli'>ment. 
Nor  has  a  comprehensive  estimate  been  m.''.de 
of  the  t-jtal  imiMct  ujDon  wai^;e  costs  which 
would  reflect  so-called  outward,  upward,  and 
overtime   factors 

If   pa^t  experience  is   any  guide,  wage   In- 
creases rcquirtd   under  this   bill   wovild  tend 
tio    spread    ou'-*  ird    to    include    noncovered 
workers      T'rif- ;    w  )Uld    likewise    spread    up- 
ward  o'.  er    a    pen  id   of    time    because    wages 
if  h.gi.er   paid  workers  wuuld  aho  be  raised 
In    order    v>    pre-orve    wage    differentials    at 
least  in   par'       Wiirn   yoti    Jack    up   a    house. 
you  don  t  Jiist  lift  the  first  flcK>r      In  addi- 
tion, wage  costs  would  be  increased  through 
overtime  payments  made  f  .r  work  {)orformed 
in    excess    of    the    stand.ird    4u-huur    week 
This  overtime   provision    w  juld    ap[  ly   to   all 
4.330.0O0    newly    covered    workers,    regardless 
of   their  present   level  of  hourly  w  i^:es      For 
these  reasons,  It   seems   likfly   t;.  r    the  pro- 
posed   increase    in   minin.um    w.i.;;!  s    will    be 
compounded  through  outw  ird.  upward,  and 
overtime  effects.     Yet  none  of  tiie  estimates 
so  far  .-submitted  by  the  prr>p<  nents  of  this 
bill   indicates  what  the  full  effect  would  be 
Previous   studies   have  shown   the    diverse 
Impacts  upon  costs,  prices,  output,  produc- 
tivity,  employment,   and    unemployment    by 
the  adoption  of  earlier  min.muni  wage  legis- 
lation at  various  stages  of  the  business  cycle 
Different  tirms  wiiiiin  the  same  indunry  may 
even  experience  d.iierent  resulLs.     The  ulti- 
mate  consequences  of   ir.cre.uiUig   minimum 
wages  are  particularly  difficult  to  tra.je,  be- 
cause   increases    may    be   pha.-,ed    out    over   a 
number  of  years 

Since  these  complex  factors  m.iy  have  a 
slgniflcant  influence  upon  our  general 
economy.  It  seems  all  tiie  more  important 
for  the  ad'.ocates  uf  this  proposed  .egialation 
to  furnish  add.uonal  information  about 
what  we  may  e.xpect.  Fortunately,  we  can 
learn  something  by  looking  to  the  record  of 
experience  to  f^nd  out  what  happened  the 
la.st  time  the  mt:ilmum  wage  was  Increiused 
and  on  that  ba.-.!s  speculate  more  intelli- 
gently about  the  future.  As  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  pointed  out  in  a  report,  dated 
January   Ijfjl,  submitted  to  the  Cor.gresa  In 


accordance  with  the  requirements  of  section 
4(d)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  "the 
only  bcists  for  predicting  the  effect  on  em- 
ployment of  changes  in  the  minimum  rate 
is  previous  experience  " 

What  was  this  previous  experience?  Ac- 
cording to  a  similar  report  submitted  tjy  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  a  ye.ir  eirlier 

"The  Wage  and  Hour  Divisions  s'udles 
of  the  econe)mlc  effects  of  the  $1  minimum 
w.ige  show  tha*,  during  the  period  of  ad- 
justment to  the  higher  minimum,  there 
were  si^niftiant  declines  In  employment  in 
most  of  the  low-wa?e  Industry  sekrments 
stud.ed  In  many  instance.s  emplo'ers  were 
FU?cc.=.«;f ul  In  ndju^tlnT  to  the  minlmum- 
waje  increase  thrf>viph  Inrrea.sed  pp  ductiv- 
I'y.  but  d'.d  n'-'t  in  tt  ,.<-e  output,  resulting  In 
a  reduction  r  f  employm.ent.  In  these  sltua- 
t:  'tis,  production  per  hour  of  l.^bor  was 
Increased,  so  that  labor  cos's  p'r  unit  of 
output  did  r.ot  r  J  up  even  though  co'its  per 
hour  of  Iab<^>r  were  lilgher  This  w.is  ac- 
complished In  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
li'Stall.ition  of  more  CiTiClent  machinery  or 
equipment.  Improvement  of  plant  layout. 
changing  product  lines,  raising  prtxliictlon 
quotas,  and  replacing  the  less  efficient 
workers. 

■'Some  employers  reported  tliat  prices  for 
their  products  Increased,  Higher  prices 
might  in  time  have  resulted  in  lesser  de- 
mand and  consequently  In  cutbacks  of  pro- 
duction and  curtai;mei,t  of  employment.  No 
information  w.is  obUiined  on  the  extent  to 
which  cutbacks  In  production  In  the  low- 
w age  Uidusir.eL^  were  offset  by  lncre;iscd  pro- 
dUv-tlon  and  employment  In  competing  in- 
dustries which  paid  higher  wages  and  were 
not  substantially  affected  by  the  minimum 
w  re. 

'  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  information 
on  the  sub.;oqucnt  work  experience  of  cm- 
plojees  who  loat  J.jbs  as  a  result  of  the 
minimum  wag-  It  Is  not  known  to  what 
extent  they  obtained  Jobs  In  other  cstab- 
li'^hmonts  at  wages  lower  than,  or  perhaps 
even  higher  than,  the  mlnimuzn  wa<je.  Uow- 
e.er.  If  alternative  employment  Is  not  avail- 
able, workers  In  low-wage  communities  may 
remain  unemployed  rather  than  obt.^in 
hichcr  w.«goj  as  a  result  of  tlie  minimum 
wage.  The  situation  In  such  communities 
is  not  alleviated  by  offsetting  Increases  In 
employment  In  other  arcxs 

"It  may  be  expected  that  the  economic 
climate  in  vkhlch  tlie  higher  nilnlmum  be- 
comes effective  will  be  an  Important  deter- 
minant of  the  extent  of  employment  effrctn 
The  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  $1 
an  hour  took  place  at  a  time  of  expanding 
economic  activity,  and  this  facilitated  ad- 
justment to  the  minimum  wage  increase 
Had  the  m.nlmum  wage  Increa.*^  be<  ome 
effective  during  a  period  of  r-  calon.  its 
adverse  effe*  ts  (>n  einplojmcnl  might  have 
b?en  much  greater." 

Note  that  the  report  states  that  "had  the 
m.liiimum  wage  increase  become  effective 
d'.irlng  a  p.-rlod  of  recession.  Its  advcr-^e 
effects  on  employment  might  have  been 
much  greater  "  We  arc  now  at  a  time  when 
unemployment  Is  unusually  high.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 5  7  m.llllo.n  persons  were  reported  to 
be  unemployed,  the  largest  number  in  two 
dp-rades  In  M,Trch  1956.  the  effective  date 
of  the  last  increase  In  minimum  wige.  2  8 
mllUon  persons  were  unemployed,  or  less 
than  half  the  current  total.  In  view  of  the 
unemployment  situation,  can  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  really  assure  us  that 
it  will  not  bring  even  greater  signinr;vnt  de- 
clines in  employment ^  Remember  that  over 
a  period  of  years  the  bill  will  directly  bring 
about  an  Increase  In  the  wagf^s  of  more  than 
twice  as  m  my  workers  a."i  before 

Besides  the  numbers  of  workers  who  may 
be  given  dismissal  notices  rather  than 
higher  wages  as  proposed  by  this  bill.  I  hope 


my  coUesgues  will  also  consider  what  types 
of  workers  will  most  likely  be  j-ienall.'ed 
r.ither   than   helped  by   S    895 

Undoubtedly,  among  the  first  workers  to 
be  Inld  off  with  an  Increare  in  the  minimum 
wn^e  will  he  employees  wha«;e  abilities  are 
m.u-ginal  and  whose  skills  are  limited 
Tlieso  .ire  the  very  per^rns  least  able  to  care 
for  themselves  and  their  families  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment  The.-e  are 
the  very  persons  least  capable  of  finding  iipw 
Jobs  In  order  to  become  self-supporting 
Hi^iin  This  sugge.'ts  that  benefits  that  ac- 
crue t<i  workers  who  remain  employed  and 
receive  t.ixable  wage  boosts  of  varied 
amounts  m,»y  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
less  fortunate  who  lose  their  J^.bs  and  suffer 
a    100-percent  reduction   In    w.ige.« 

Minimum-wage  leglslati  m  is  often  advo- 
cated In  the  name  of  liberalLm  For  work- 
ers whose  wages  are  increased  under  such 
legislation,  benefits  m.iy  be  real  and  direct 
If  thry  are  not  offset  by  hli'her  j>rices  But 
Uttle  attention  is  given  by  the  tame  liberals 
to  Uie  plight  of  workers  who — because 
higher  minimum  wages  are  lm[xised  —  are 
thrown  out  of  work  at  a  time  when  new  jt:ljs 
arc  harder  than  ever  to  lind 

Then  there  Is  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  tills  proposed  leglsi  it;  n  on  pr  Klucilon 
cc>sts  and  prices  AccorUm^  to  surwy.s  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  St.itlsllcs  in  iJ6i1. 
tlie  Impact  of  S  8Lt5  on  wage  cobts  would 
vary  greatly  among  Indu.strles  By  raising 
the  minimum  hourly  wage  to  $1  25.  tlie  bill 
wiiuld  directly  Increase  the  wages  of  m  ire 
than  a  fifth  of  all  nonsu})er%  isory  emplojees 
In  private  wholes  ile  trade  who  even  i;  >w  ,ire 
covered  by  the  Fair  Lab-ir  ht.mdarUs  Act. 
In  private  manufacturing  Indiistt  ies.  It 
would  incre.ise  the  w.ig»»s  of  une-eighth  of  all 
such  nonsupcrvisory  workers  In  all  other 
private  IndUNtrles.  the  rati  j  wjuld  be  one- 
ninth. 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Would  also  vary  prea'ly  from  region  to  re- 
gion Here  again,  a  Bure.iu  of  I  ibor  3t.»tl«- 
tlcs  survey  made  in  tlie  fall  of  last  veur  ii- 
dirnted  that  In  nonmetropoiitan  areas  cf 
the  South,  a  SI  23  minimum  wage  would  rc- 
<iuire  raising  the  wages  of  56  percent  cf  all 
nonsupervlsory  employees  In  wholesale  tr..de 
In  order  to  meet  the  minimum  In  manu- 
facturing, the  wages  of  38  percent  of  \U  i-m- 
ployees  w  iild  have  to  be  raided  in  ord»T  ti 
cfimply  wi'h  the  Federal  requirement  Tl»e«,e 
ratios  for  the  nonmetriipolltan  are;*s  if  the 
South  are  much  higher  than  i:iose  for 
similar  areas  in  the  ntjrth-central  region  or 
In   the  entire  United   Sta'es 

The  effect  of  S  895  upon  wage  costs  na 
<  • '  "d  to  hours  will  also  be  different  In 
industries,  even  If  there  were  little 
or  no  change  In  employment  The  Bureau 
of  L-ibtir  Stattntics  reported  late  last  ycrir 
that  within  nonmetropoiitan  areas  In  the 
South,  wage  cosu  within  wholesale  trade 
wou:d  have  to  be  increased  nearly  8  percent 
111  order  to  bring  up  to  the  minimum  those 
workers  earning  less  th.nn  $1  25  For  manu- 
facturing industries  within  the  sim.e  area. 
wageg  Would  have  to  be  increased  by  only 
4  p' rcenl. 

Nine  of  these  estimates  apparently  takes 
into  account  outward,  upward,  or  overtime 
effects  In  this  respect,  the  eitimates  may 
considerably  underestimate  the  conse<iuence8 
of  raising  the  minimum  wage  further  To 
the  d^grfp  thit  iniroi.-^ed  wage  costs  were 
r'-flrrted  In  higher  price.s  Inflationary  trends 
wou;d  be  stlmul.^ted.  The  increased  prices 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  not  only  upon 
f!\mlliea  with  fixed  Incomes,  such  as  the 
elderly  They  would  also  complicate  fi.scal 
policy  A  rise  of  only  1  percent  in  what  the 
Federal  Government  pays  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices win  cause  an  additional  budget  deficit 
of  $800  million. 
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If  there  Is  an  incretise  In  minimum  wagva 
at  this  time,  the  resultant  rla*  ta  nrngm 
could  force  some  marginal  flrms  out  of 

nes-i  r  into  failure.  Already,  failures  of 
industrial  and  commercial  baslncas  are  at 
the  hl^;he;.t  level  In  more  than  two  decades. 
I.a- 1  year,  t.he  rate  of  failures  per  10,000  in- 
cusirial  .nd  coaiiTiercial  business  concerns 
wa.s  57.  the  l.ir_'e->t  since  1940.  To  the  degree 
that  itisiticss  failures  or  discontinuances 
lucre  i.s"  through  the  action  of  this  bill,  there 
will  be  fewer  not  greater— employment 
'■p.    ■:  ;   irutii's 

The  pre:(i,t  f ',r(  umstancrs  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  )revalllng  when  the  Na- 
tioniii  Industrial  R-ctjvery  Act  of  1933  and 
the  i-au  Laixir  Staudiu-ds  Act  of  1938  were 
enacted  Then  the  general  aim  uf  minimum 
waL'e  ;(t.'i-lat;  n  was  a  40-hour  week  to 
spre:itl  employment  Tlie  25-cent  minimum 
wage  was  a  minor  factor.  Now  we  are  in  a 
Mtuiita  n  where  th<-  emphssls  is  on  wnges 
which  if  rai.sed  witbout  regard  to  Increased 
productiMty.  could  have  an  inflationary 
eltei  I 

The  re|  ,rt  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  dated 
J.iiuiary  it^.  1961,  to  which  I  referred  earUer. 
indicated  that  the  !  >st  increa.se  In  minimum 
wages  had  little  net  adverse  effect  upon  the 
ability  of  Ainerlc-.n  business  to  compete  In 
f  reign  markets  Tie  report  stated  that  "an 
itnaiy-UB  of  the  avnlLible  daU  does  not  sup- 
port the  v.ew  th,»i  a  m^xlerute  Increase  In 
the  minimum  wagi  wiU  have  a  slgniflcant 
adverse  effect  ou  Jie  ability  of  American 
producers  to  compre  with  foreign  producers 
In  either  the  dome.stic  nr  foreign  markets. 
M.->«»t  U  55  firm-,  which  compete  with  foreign 
prtxluc'is  would  nf  t  be  directly  affected  by 
an  incre:  ■•  in  tl-.e  triuitnum  wskre.  since  they 
pay  WHc;*-'  f.ir  in  :\ro5s  of  the  minimum 
rate  1  i.jj  anaiyaia  Jischjsed  that  more  than 
four-f!fttLs  of  in.pv^.'ted  ami  cxixsrted  com- 
modities are  p.-idtued  in  the  United  States 
by  Industries  whlcli  would  not  be  slgnlfl- 
cantlv  nfffrt^d  bv  a  rnrderate  Increase  In  the 
minimum   wape  " 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  "the  posi- 
tion ,,:  lo-A-w'tvtc  firms  comjjetltive  with 
foriig:.  proiueers  m,y  tend  to  be  adversely 
itffectei  If  ,1  mir.imain  wage  chanee  were  to 
result  in  hiirher  p:  ii  es  However,  as  is  noted 
above,  the  D-partment  of  Labor's  studies  of 
the  effe<-ts  of  miniiniim  w.ige  increases  In- 
dicate that  'hev  dll  r.ot  refiilt  In  any  gen- 
eral pattern  of  ir.  renses  In  the  prices  of 
products   of   low-wa?e  Industries    ' 

But  wh.it  euiiranteea  can  the  proponents 
of  S  8Uo  now  give  u  on  tills  subje<t.  Can 
they  as*ure  us  thai  ti-.e  estimated  Increase 
of  at  lea.^t  H.700  milion  annually  In  the 
ware?*  cf  woikers  eventually  affected  by  S. 
8'i5  will  not  lmp;iir  our  competitive  posi- 
tion:* And  what  of  tlie  additional  effects  of 
outward  upward  and  overtime  factors? 
These  ();e.(ioi,.s  de  narul  serious  considera- 
tion 

Oi.r  e.ui.t-n'.y  ..-,  .•  reaav  f..ccd  with  a  series 
of  wldcspre.id  waj"  lnrrLa.>-ts  this  year  even 
If  S  TO5  is  not  ena-ted  As  pointed  out  in 
U  ."^  News  f<  W<.rUI  Rf-port  for  March  27. 
wage  Increases  are  sclieduled  In  1961  under 
the  t-rm-.  of  2.311  jutctantilng  wage  agree- 
mei.u  Moie  Uian  2.1)  million  workers  will 
r-celve  pay  raises  ut  der  1.905  tong-term  con- 
trar's  signed  in  Ktio  or  earlier  years.  In 
Mart  h  for  c  x  implc  operating  employees  of 
rii!ro.\ds  rrr-i  ived  r;  is^'s  of  abottt  5  cents  an 
hour  On  October  1  steelworkers  are  scbed- 
\iled  t.i  recci.e  w.ifje  boosts  of  about  9  cents 
an  hour. 

So  f  ir  this  veiu",  v.'age  Uicreases  have  aver- 
aged 8^  cenu  an  liour  under  the  terms  of 
408  new  settlements  made  through  mid- 
March  TTice  ncreements.  of  course,  ex- 
clude |><>sslble  wage  Increases  which  may  be 
granted  later  this  year  In  the  case  of  auto- 
mobile workers,  present  contevcta  expire 
August  31  at  Chrysler.  General  Idotors,  and 
Ford  iilant-s 


The  total  of  *J1I  agreements  wlilch  call 
for  wage  booaU  this  year  will  take  effect 
deaplta  the  U«iely  recent  warning  of  the 
PEesldent's  Cotincn  of  Economic  Advisers 
tbat  "contfnxitng  efforts  should  be  made  to 
etrftot  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  man- 
agement-te  a  voluntary  progiam  of  price  and 
wage  restraint. "  These  outstanding  agree- 
meots  will  undoubtedly  be  cited  by  unions  as 
precedents,  for  additionAi  wa^e  increases  un- 
der any  new  conUacts  to  be  negotiated  when- 
ever   current    agreempnt.G   expire. 

Besides  the  scheduled  wage  increases 
which  will  occur  this  year  regnrd'cs*  of 
whether  or  not  S.  895  Is  enacted,  pressures 
are  also  being  brought  to  bcrir  to  reduce  the 
standard  40-hour  workweek  requiretl  by  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Tiie  National 
MarlUme  Union,  for  c.xamp.e.  lias  proposed 
that  the  40-hour  standard  workweik  be  cut 
to  30  hours,  at  least  for  its  members.  To 
make  up  for  any  hours  woiked  m  excess  of 
the  30-hour  schedule,  sailors  would  be  given 
extra  time  off  In  the  form  of  vacations. 
Overtime  rates  would  begin  at  40  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  union's  propo.'-al. 

These  recent  developments,  coupled  with 
the  complex  a.nd  compUcau-d  ramificatior.s 
of  the  proposed  minimiTm  wage  legiylatlon, 
argue  for  more  detailed  estimat-.-s  of  the  im- 
pact of  S  895  before  the  Congress  makes  an 
ttrerocable  decision  that  might  be  damag- 
ing to  the  economy.  A  decision  to  enact 
S.  895  will  m:  ke  tlip  $i  25  minimum  wage 
a  condition  of  emp;oy!i:ent,  wiiatcver  the 
tiltimate  impnct  on  rroductir.n.  pri^-es.  ar.d 
unemplrym.  PT  1'  will  penr.Izp  eve:-y  work- 
er who  fall,"  to  kfep  or  .---ecure  a  y  h  if  he 
cxmnot  And  an  employer  who  wi!I  p  r.-  at 
least  the  minimum   wTLf 

By  adopting  S  H'J'i  and  .--uperlmp  .s.ns 
these  Fedc!  ;•:  nunimum  wage  .'land  ii-ds  upon 
our  SUite^:,  the  GovLtnincnt  w Mid  ret  .a 
legal  floor  r^n  w.Tres  gpn.^rrilly  m  ..h  higher 
than  th«'  seve.-rtl  ."^^rates  n  iw  require  Ele'ven 
States,  in  fact,  have  r.>  mm. mum  wage  law 
At  the  other  extreme,  Alaska  has  the  high- 
est— $1.50  per  hour.  Next  highest  are  11 
StaU-s,  with  fl  p":-  h'--.;r  m  m  x^t  indu.strles. 
Other  States  have  lower  minlmums. 

The  original  Fair  labors  St,andr.rds  Act 
provided  for  a  minimum  rate  of  25  cents  an 
hour,  effective  October  1938,  30  cents  effec- 
tive October  1939,  and  40  cents  effective 
October  1945  In  January  1950.  the  mini- 
mum rate  became  75  cent.",  and  in  March 
1956,  It  became  $1  .^  a  result,  the  mini- 
mum rate  is  now  four  times  what  it  was 
when  the  act  first  became  effective.  The 
projxjsed  increase  to  SI  25  would  n-.ian  that 
the  rate  would  then  be  five  times  what  it 
was  In  1938.  Before  co-. sidering  liiis  fur- 
ther step,  the  Congress  :s  entitled  :o  addi- 
tional inform.aiion  from  the  preponents 
which  would  tell  us  moie  completely  how 
Uie  entire  economy  wiU  ije  affected. 

In  conclusion.  I  objec  t  to  this  bill  on  both 
constitutional  and  economic  grounds.  En- 
actment of  S.  895  would  mock  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  clause  and  the  10th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  and  would.  In  my 
opinion,  be  detrimental  to  the  be.?t  interests 
at  the  United  States.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  it  might  well  ageravate  both  our  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  difficul- 
ties by  adversely  affecting  employment,  costs. 
prices,  and  the  deficits  both  in  our  Federal 
budget  and  In  our  balance  of  pav-ments. 
I  urge   that   we  reject   S,   895. 


Its  rcsponsibiiities  are  many,  and  It 
discharges  them  with  efficiency  and 
wisdom. 

Leadership  in  the  great  work  done  by 
that  group  of  professional  engineers  rests 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Chief  of  Armv 
Engineers. 

Many  men  have  held  that  office  in  the 
long  history-  of  the  corps,  but  none  other 
has  ever  been  more  able  and  dedicated 
to  the  task  than  Lt.  Gen.  E.  C.  Itschner 
wlio  occupied  that  high  office  for  6  ve?i:> 
before  retiring  March  31. 

The  value  of  General  Itschner's  labois 
are  everyuhere  evi'icnt  in  the  great 
flood-control  projects,  river  and  harbor 
development  programs  and  related  ac- 
tivities throughout  Pwlississippi  and  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unaniir.:as  coii:cnt  to  insert  th? 
following  editcnal  which  appeared  in  the 
Memphis.  Tenn  ,  Ccmmercial  Appeal  on 
April  5.  1961.  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

H\s  Bek.v  One  of  the  Bfst 

Any  officer  who  attains  the  coveted  p:A'.  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  U.S.  Army  has  to 
be  especially  talented.  He  mu.?t  constant  v 
utilize  his  engineering  knowledge  for  the 
public  gCKxl.  ne  muM  be  an  ehective  com- 
mander  of  the  many  thousands  ri  engine;  r 
soldiers  in  hu;  branch  a:-d  he  n.ust  bo  an 
nhle  administrator  responsihle  fcr  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars  everv 
fLscal  year. 

The  normal  tenure  of  a  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  4  years.  Lt  Gen  E  C.  It.?chner  made  .-lu  'i 
a  fine  record  that  then  President  Eisenhower 
extended  his  tour  for  2  year;.  It  was  a  rare 
complim.ent  but  one  he  h.id  earned.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  best  of  a  long  line  which 
stretches  back  to  the  building  of  the  Bit  ikcr 
Hill  fortifications. 

Because  of  tiie  vast  flood  control,  naviea- 
tion,  and  water  resources  developn:ent  pr-^j- 
ects  to  which  this  valley's  economy  is  geared 
and  the  relation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to 
it.  any  change  in  that  post  is  of  major  imp  >r- 
tance  to  it. 

General  Itschner  has  been  extremely  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  lower  valley's  water  re- 
s<iurces  needs  and  kept  him.ielf  thoroughly 
conversant  at  all  times  with  its  complex 
flood  control  and  navigation  problems.  '  He 
never  permitted  the  worldwide  scope  of  his 
r:.;p.-jns:b;Iitie.;  to  cause  him  to  forget  'host 
of  a  domestic  character  having  bearing  on 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  the  millions  rf 
Americans  to  whose  service  his  37  Army  years 
had  been  dedicated. 

He  proved  himself  to  be  a  sincere  friend  of 
Memphis  and  the  Midsoutli  and  this  section  s 
good  wishes  go  with  him  as  he  takes  up  his 
new  post  as  chief  technical  adviser  on  Paki- 
ttan's  vast  Ind-J<^  River  development  project 


TRIBUTE  TO  LT.  GEN.  E.  C.  ITSCH- 
NER, FORMER  CHIEF  OF  ARMY 
ENGINEERS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  fulfills  a 
vital  mission  in  a  diflScult  field  of  activity. 


nSIT  TO  UNITED  .STATES  BY  PPT^'fE 
MINISTER  ERLANDER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  1 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  pleasure  over  the  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden 
and  Mrs.  Erlandcr. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  strong 
ties  with  Sweden.  F'rom  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history,  the  men  and  ideas  coming 
from  Sweden  have  contributed  appreci- 
ably to  the  development  of  the  American 
system.  Swedish  colonists  first  settled 
on  our  eastern  shores  in  1638,  and  I  do 
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not  have  tx)  emphasize  the  influence  of 
Swedish  settlers  in  my  own  State  or  its 
neighbors  in  the  Midwest.  In  thio  cen- 
tennial year  of  the  Civil  War,  we  par- 
ticularly remember  John  Erikson  whose 
engineering  Remus  created  the  Monitor. 
We  cannot  forget  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  Sweden's  writers,  artists,  phi- 
Ir.sophers.  and  scholars,  particularly  the 
monumental  studies  of  Dr.  Myrdal. 
which  have  had  a  profound  influence 
in  this  country'. 

Americans  admire  Sweden's  dedication 
to  himianitarian  causes  around  the  globe. 
We  are  e.specially  trrateful  for  the  serv- 
ice.-^ of  Da ,'  Hanrunarskjold  in  the  United 
Nations.  His  unstinting  labors  in  the 
cau.se  of  peace  have  engraved  his  name 
m  the  heart:-;  of  m^-n  the  world  over  who 
cherish  liberty  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  wilIinLrne.ss  of  the  Swedish  people 
and  their  Government  to  defend  the 
pr.nciples  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  Swedish  of- 
ficers and  men  served  in  Lebanon  in  the 
summer  of  1958,  kept  order  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  assisted  in  Korea,  and  that  they 
continue  to  contribute  to  security, 
through  service  m  the  Congo. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  only  yes- 
terday Swedish  troops,  along  with  Irish 
troops,  maintained  order  in  Elisat)eth- 
ville.  in  the  Con'-,'o.  These  are  perilous 
and  expensive  undertakings,  but  they 
.sp.^ak  eloquently  of  Sweden's  desire  and 
determination  to  bear  its  share  of  mttr- 
national  re.spon.-ibility. 

The  Nordir  Council,  in  which  Swtd'>n 
i.s  a  leader  is  a  model  of  international 
cooperation  for  the  world  to  see,  Swe- 
den's participation  in  the  European  Free 
Trade  Area — EFTA  —  in  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation — 
OEEC — and  its  successor,  the  OrKani/a- 
tion  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment —OECD — demonstrates  cnu- 
tmued  inte.-e.'it  in  the  orderly  regulation 
of  trade  and  coinir.ercc  for  the  common 
ijood 

Mr  Frf.sidriif ,  recently  I  read  a  rtpoit 
whicli  showed  the  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  imports  that  Sweden  re- 
ceives from  the  United  States.  Sweden 
IS  one  of  our  be  t  customers  Surely  the 
visit  of  the  Frimc  Minister  is  a  further 
aid  to  the  cemer.iing  of  the  wond-iful 
lelat-onships  between  our  two  countiie- 

The  Social  Democratic  Farty,  which 
Fiime  Minister  Eilander  heads,  is  Swe- 
den's laruest  party,  and  has  been  domi- 
nant in  the  Government  since  1932  The 
Social  Demoerativ"  Party  today  enjoys 
Eireater  support  llian  it  has  previously 
received  at  any  time  since  Mr,  Erlander 
oecame  Prime  Minister  in  1946,  Since 
the  war  the  Swedi.sh  economy  ha.s  -iiown 
at  a  rapid  rate  and  supports  full  em- 
ploymer^t  Sweden's  traditional  policy 
of  nonalliance  m  time  of  peace  and 
neutrality  m  time  of  war  enjoys  the  full 
support  of  all  political  parties. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  Prime 
Minister  Erlander  to  the  United  States 
and.  in  particular,  to  Minnesota,  We 
hope  that  he  and  his  charming  wife, 
whose  first  trip  to  our  country  this  is, 
will  take  back  to  Sweden  increased  ap- 


preciation of  the  depth  and  the  extent  of 
Swedish-American  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  brief  com- 
ment   today    becaiise    I    have    had    the 

privilege  of  knowing  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  wife  as  friends,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  knowing  them  as  public  of- 
ficials and  outstanding  personalities; 
and  I  desire  to  use  this  occa.^ion  to  ex- 
pres.s  to  Sweden  and  to  the  Government 
of  Sweden,  and  particularly  to  the 
Prune  Minister,  our  everhL^ting  gratitude 
for  their  v,onde!'fiil  cooperation  m  the 
cause  of  justice  and  freedom. 

At  this  time  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden 
IS  visitin'-;  Mmne-ota  Today,  he  is  in 
Duluth.  Tomorrow,  he  will  be  m  Mm- 
neapoli.s  We  consider  it  a  higii  lu)nor 
to  have  this  distinguished  .statesman 
with  us. 


TME    170TH    ANNIVEF^SARV    OF     1  HE 
POLISH  CONSTII  UTION 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  on 
May  3  the  people  of  Puli.sh  herita:;e  in 
th.s  country  will  commemorate  a  day  of 
great  glory  to  them  and  to  freemen 
everywhere:  the  170th  anniver.^arv  uf  the 
Polish  Corvstitution, 

Mr.  Edward  Zalewskl.  pre^id-'iit  of  the 
Polish  Club  of  Dfuiver.  has  written  to 
me  a  letter  describing  tlie  si-iniftcanee  of 
this  occasion  m  so  incisive  and  memo- 
liiole  terms  that  I  wi.-h  to  share  it  with 
mv  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress 
throu:-~'h    the    Conor fssion\l     F.FcoRn 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Zalewski's  letter  b^'  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Polish  Cli-b  or  Denvfr. 

March  ,U.  I96t 
Hfin.  John  A  Carroll. 
t'  5  Senator, 
.'^■■nate  Office  Building. 
v.' ash  IV g ton.  D  C 

Dear  Sfnator  On  May  3.  1961  the  Polish 
people  everywhere  will  commemorate  the 
170th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
one  or  the  world's  greatest  documents  of 
freedom. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  written  on  May 
3,  1791.  resembles  closely  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
Amonca, 

Never  before  has  this  eventful  d:iy  in  the 
lues  of  the  Polish  people  been  more  impor- 
t.mt  than  It  i.s  today,  since  Poland  during 
this  yenr  Is  also  celebrating  the  thousandth 
yerir  of  becoming  a  Christian  nation,  and 
irrinlcally  finds  herself  under  the  yoke  of 
godless  communism 

The  Polish  nations  freedom  and  Christian 
f  iith  are  going  through  the  most  crucial  test 
In  the  hl.st(;rv  of  mankind,  TTie  people  of 
I'  :  u;cl  u.-  ■  i<ing  to  the  West  fo.-  a  word 
■  :'  1.MH  v)Ur.i.;eiiient  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
ci  'tn  and  liberty  they  so  dearly  cherish 

rhf   F'l  li^h   [leofjie  in   Denver  and   In  Col- 

:    d  1  T'  i;:ziiit;  the  lmp<jrtance  of  this  occa- 

.^i  ju  w.  lUld  KTf  r;y  .ippreclate  It  If  f>n  the  3d 

day  of  M.iy,  y  'U  '.<.iil  be  willing  to  recognize 

this  fact  on  the  Senate  ttuur 

On  Saturday.  OcUJber  7,  1961.  we  will  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Gen  Caslinir  Pu- 
la.skl.  the  hero  of  two  continent.?,  and  also 
win  celebrate  the  thousandth  year  of  Polish 
Christianity  at  the  Lincoln  Room  of  the 
Shirley   Savoy   Hotel       The   members  of    the 


P'i;i.-,h  Club  of  Denver  sinrertly  hope  that 
yu.  dear  Senator,  will  be  able  to  attend.  An 
i>fflrlal  Invitation  will  follow  at  it  later  date. 
Thank  y  ui  very  much  and  best  wishes 
tei  you  and  your  family 

Re,s|K'c  tluUy  Vours, 

Edward  J   Zai  fwski, 
PrrstUirit    /^Wl^n  Cluh  of  Denver. 


CIlHi  ).\IC    U  N  F  M  F  L  ()  Y  M  E  N  T-    A 
HARD      (ORE      PROBLEM— AGE 

DI.-^CRI.MINATIi  >N 

Mr  JA\'I'I.S,  Mr  President  the  re- 
cent reiK)rt  of  the  National  Plaiinm" 
A.s.M'Ciation  on  tho  probli-m  or  chionic 
unempbv.-mi'M  irni)h;i,^;.'e,>  the  pn  v.i- 
lence  of  job  di.scriminati  n  because  of 
a-'e  and  makes  .special  reference  to  the 
waste  of  skill,  talent,  and  ability  Il•.^uU- 
iriK  from  the  fact  tiuit  the  most  acute 
and  widesjiread  uneiniiloy  meiil  problem 
IS  in  the  45  to  64  age  group  .Nearly 
28  million  Aniericins  in  our  Nations 
l.il>ir  force  are  45  vi  ai  of  age  or  oldt  r 
and  leKi.slalion  .such  as  I  ha\e  prop*  sed 
iS  350.  S  3,51.  and  S  352'  i.-  e-,'e!itial 
to  i)ioteet   them   from  di.scnnunatU'n 

Federal  leailer.slup  must  pi  event  and 
eliminate  Ihi.s  intu'^tice  if  our  n-.sources 
of  skilled  manjxiw'r  are  to  prove  ade- 
quate to  th.e  demaiuls  of  an  expanding 
economv  It  would  make  it  po.s.'-ible 
for  rn.u.v  of  the  maturo  citi/ens  now 
on  li.e  public  a.'..  :.^iance  roll.s  to  regain 
tl.iar  di'-^nity  a,>  pioduitivr  work'ng 
members  of  .society  Artificial  and  arbi- 
t;,irv  ai.;e  limitations  >rverelv  hmit  lob 
opix)rtunlties  and  lead  to  premature 
retirement  ef  \alUabU    workers 

Job  di.scrimination  because  of  ai'e  has 
already  been  recognized  as  a  primary 
tvonomic  problem  in  nine  .states.  New 
■Vuik,  Fenn.svlvania  Mas,sarhu.sett.s. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
Ore'-'on.  Wisconsin,  and  .Ala^k.i  I  hen- 
laws  ban  age  discrimination  m  private 
industry  as  well  as  m  union  and  em- 
ployment agencies.  Under  th.e  le.'isl.i- 
tion  I  have  proiwsed,  th'  F"ed>  ral  (iov- 
ernment  would  '-upi  l  meiit  exi,-'in^ 
State  law  acam.st  ■  mpiosnient  discrimi- 
nation by  giving  the  State  agency  au- 
thority to  prohibit  such  practices  by 
local  firms  enL'at:ed  iii  interstate 
commerce 

I  a.sk  unanimous  coii-sent  to  in<  lude 
witJi  mv  remarks  in  the  Ricinn  the 
column  by  Roscoe  Drummond  entitled 
US  P'ace.s  Real  Problem  of  Chronic 
I'nemployment."  and  t!:e  re;«)!t  bv  Jm  1 
Seldin  entitled  '  Unemplov  inmt  P',  aire 
Likely  to  Stay  Virtually  Unchaiu-ed  for 
10  Year.s."  btith  of  which  apiieaied  in 
tlie  New  York  Herald  Tribune  April  3 
and  the  editorial  entitled  Focus  on 
Chronic  Joblessne.ss"  m  the  New  Yo;k 
1  imes.  .April  3 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  lepoit  v'.ere  ordeied  to  be  inmted  in 
the  lit'  oKD,  a.s  follows 

IProm   the   N<  a    Y  .rk   H.t  o^l   Tnr)iino    .^jir 
t    U»t>l  , 

I.V      OOOD      TlMF-S       A.ND       BaD  I'NlTfD      STATFS 

Faces    Rfai.    Proikf.m    ■  ^r    Cmronh     L'.nkm- 

PLOYME.N  r 

( By  Roscoe  Drummond  i 
Wa.shi.ngton,    April    2 — The    Kennedv    ad- 
ministration  may    not   be   guing    us   all    the 
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ntrht  answers,  but  the  President  Is  raising 
the  ri^ht  que.stlons  sbout  the  distressing  and 
wieiea.sm^r  unrniph  yment  Ui  the  United 
St.ites 

It  is  ^'cMiiifct  worse  not  better  Great  harin 
ran  come  from  ignoring  it  The  anomaly 
I.s  ihiit  iineniployment  and  employment  have 
been  riiUiK  simultaneously. 

Nothing  cxjuld  bi  mere  hurtful  than  to 
lose  sight  of  the  problem  by  focusing  the 
debate  on  \hr  prosperity  records"  of  past 
■idnUnlstraiion.s     Re;)ublican   or   Democratic. 

M.my  Hepublhaiis  feel  that  the  Elsen- 
hower \c,irs  !ia\e  been  the  ^jreatest  ever, 
M.my  iJcin.H  rat.s  contend  that  the  recessions 
were  frf<4uent.  the  r?covery  t/xj  little  and  the 
rate  of  (^cmomlc  growth   im.)  slow 

Tlie  i.t'td  now  I.s  to  get  away  from  the 
blurred  i  lii  hes  of  ■cHmi^algn  oratory"  so 
that  wr  I  an  look  at  the  i)rob;i'in  frankly 
and  re.oisticaliy 

rEJi,sisrtNr  unj  mpi  oym»  .nt 
Thr'  ;ii;hout  the  \as:  decade,  despite  re- 
mitrkablf  pro.spentv  for  ni.my.  despite  high 
avrra>fe  w,.^fes  .uiU  hi»;h  consumer  purchas- 
ing' p<.wcr  |>ersi.Ht  nt  uiicnTploynicnt  h.is 
been  .steadilv   inountmi: 

Hie  most  rcxealiiij  ;.i<  t  of  a:;  -and  this 
^fom.s  to  me  to  ci  t  throii|.;ii  the  distract- 
ing argument  o\er  h(^w•  ^m kxI  or  bad  things 
have  been  during;  tlie  hust  8  years  —  is  that 
persist<-ru  unemj)l"  .rneiit  has  been  increas- 
iiivr  even  when  pro.spt-rity  ha.s  been  highest 

throinr  unetnplovment  according  to  the 
latest  rejiort  of  tlu  N.itiona!  Planning  As- 
.sociatioii.  went  from  about  500,000  in  the 
third  (juarter  of  U',5?  to  .ilxmt  2  million 
m  the  first  quarter  of  i£«60  This  is  not  the 
total  unemployment  which  is  now  about 
7  million  It  IS  tlie  nunintinK  hard  cot^ 
of  unemployment  wluch  has  jx-rslsted  and 
gro\^n  ti.r.niK'h  l>.rh  the  Ica.-^t  pro6j>erous 
and  n.,  -:  p:  .jcr'  us  vt-.ir.'.  ol  the  1950s 
decade. 

A   WARNINC; 

Tills  IS  why  tlie  Nation.il  Pl.inning  Asso- 
ciation, a  noiip<. lit  leal  organization  made  up 
of  leiulers  in  business,  labor,  apiculture, 
and  the  prof,>ssions  warns  that  such  unem- 
ployment will  rise  further  unless  counter- 
in>e;usurfs  are  !''rthcomlnp 

To  reduce  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment withm  a  year  to  4  percent  of  the 
labor  force  would  require  some  7  million  new 
Job  op{>irt\innies     .i  pl^ntic  challenge. 

The  NPA  de.scribes  chronic  or  structural 
imrinployment  as  not  Caused  primarily  by 
the  tips  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle, 
Tliere  are  more  deep-seated  facUirs,  such  as 
m.Klequ.iTe  (growth  more  automation,  eco- 
iioii,;c  (li.iiiges  abroad  movement  of  Indus- 
trv  to  i.fw  locations,  and  "discrimination 
.i^ai.n.vr  it;e  and  rnrial  groups  practiced  by 
.souic  i>iiipl.  vers  and  in  some  cases  by 
unions 

I  HE  AGE  PROBl  EM 

Tliose  most  affected  toy  chronic  unemploy- 
nifiit  are  men  6.5  and  older  The  tendency 
lor  widespreiwl,  i>ersistent  unemployment  In 
the  4,')-tAi-64  a+:e  group  Is  also  very  acute. 
In  Febrtiary  1961.  the  proportion  of  unem- 
ployed who  had  be«-n  kx)klng  for  work  more 
than  ]b  weeks  m  tins  age  group  was  as  high 
;i.s   .i2    percent 

.'Suae  workers  m  this  middle-age  bracket 
liave  u.sually  assumed  sut)stantial  family 
re.s{><)nsibiluies.  tlie  NPA  strongly  urges  ac- 
tion to  end  iu;e  dl.scrimliuitlon.  Tills  Is  criti- 
cal .since  during  the  next  few  years  40  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  will  be  45  years  cr 
older 

REMEDIES  SUGGESTED 

To  combat  both  age  discrimination  and 
r.vcial  discrimination  in  employment,  the 
NPA  urges  public  education  stressing  the 
nee<l  to  use  the.se  workers.  Increased  voca- 
tional   training,    and    retraining,    and   wider 


use  of  the  U,S,  Employment  Service,  as  well 
as  other  means. 

However  much  the  partisans  nray  disagree 
over  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  in  recent 
years,  chronic  unemployment  has  been  grow- 
ing In  good  and  bad  times  alike  It  now 
confronts  Indtistry,  labor,  and  Government 
with  a  problem  too  persistent  to  be  ignored 

[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tr  bune 
Apr    3.   1901  I 

Unemployment  Figure   Likeiv   Tc    Stat 
Virtually   Uncha.nged  ?or   10  Yiiars 
I  By   Joel   Seldin  i 

In  the  years  to  1970,  if  the  economy  de- 
velops as  expected  and  tl^ere  is  no  depression, 
the  number  oi  unemployed  will  remain  about 
what  it  has  been  in  the  last  few  monih.s.  II 
thiiigs  go  particularly  well  and  President 
Kennedy's  poal  of  4  jH-rceiit  unemployed  is 
achieved,  the  number  of  jobles.s  viP  remain 
alK>ut  w'hfit  it  was  m  19G0 

The  diJTerfnce  between  those  two  po.'.,mbili- 
tits  is  the  dlfTerence  between  3.400.e00.  or  4 
prrceiit  ot  the  expected  labor  force  in  1970. 
and  ,'■>, 100,000.  or  G  percent  oj  the  same  labor 
force  Economists  areue  abotn  what  the 
miiUmum  rate  of  unenipl  anient  sliould  be 
but  few  of  them  sui;gt.st  anything  greater 
than  6  percetit 

c  H^•^.■(  I  s    I  '^iR    1  r.i, r. 

In  any  intervening  year  bef'ire  n^TO  be- 
cause the  labor  force  will  not  li^\e  grown  so 
large,  the  actual  number  o:  unemployed  cor- 
responding; to  4  fHrccnt  or  G  [x-rcent  will  be 
lower.  In  1965  for  instaniT  tlif-  r.iiige  would 
be  from  3  100.(X>'J  to  4  600,niMi 

A  rough  pue!>s  ,i!  how  C  percent  ut-.employ- 
ment  in  1970  would  ftel  for  both  employed 
and  unemployed,  can  be  e.'tiniited  by  com- 
paring the  prediction  ol  5,luuf»00  Jobless 
With  the  actual  situation  List  J.OjUary.  when 
5, 40C, 000  were  out  of  work 

The  estimate  is  rough  bec:;i;sc  unemploy- 
ment varies  from  month  to  month,  and  it 
IS  not  quite  accurate  t,o  compare  a  m<jnthly 
rate  with  an  average  annual  rate  At  a 
yearly  rate  of  6  jjercent.  January  1970 
would  probably  have  higher  u.nemployment 
than  January  1961,  though  the  unadjusted 
rate  was  7.7  percent  in  the  first  month  of 
this  year.  Still,  the  average  situation  over 
the  course  of  1970  would  be  .'^<,mething  like 
the  state  of  things  at  the  start  of  this  year 
At  a  rate  of  4  percent,  the  situation  would 
be  much  better. 

Within  the  scope  of  that  estimate  trends 
In  the  composition  of  the  labor  force  during 
the  1950's,  projected  into  the  I960's,  indicate 
the  kind  of  people  apt  to  be  among  the  job- 
less in  the  next  10  years. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    YOUNG    WoRKtF.S 

If  a  worker  is  under  25  or  over  45,  he  or  she 
Is  more  likely  to  become  unemployed  than 
those  between  25  and  44  The  under-25 
group  Is  exjiected  to  increase  by  46  percent 
In  1970  over  the  1960  figure  and  the  increase 
for  those  over  45  is  predicted  at  20  percent 
Both  groups,  but  e-'pecially  the  younper,  have 
higher  rates  of  unem[5loyment  than  those 
between  25  and  44. 

It  Is  expected  that  20.200,000  workers,  al- 
most a  fourth  of  the  entire  labor  force  in 
1970,  will  be  under  25.  The  unemployment 
rate  In  that  age  range  in  recent  years  has 
been  from  2  to  3  times  higher  than  for  older 
workers.  This  difference  is  expected  to 
Intensify  in   coming   years. 

It  Is  also  expected,  however,  that  those 
In  the  younger  group  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience relatively  short-term  unemploy- 
ment, while  the  older  workers  who  become 
unemployed  will  continue  so  for  a  protracted 
period,  or  have  more  than  one  sjjell  in  the 
year  without  a  Job. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  unemploy- 
ment In  1957  showed  that  short-term  unem- 


ployment ranged  from  49.2  percent  for  those 
under  17  to  9.9  percent  for  those  65  and  over. 
In  unemployment  of  15  weeks  or  more,  those 
under  17  were  23,3  percent  and  those  over 
65   were   51.4    })ercent. 

Men  will  still  outnumber  women  in  the 
work  force  by  1970,  but  the  proportion  of 
women  will  be  higher.  While  the  actual 
number  of  male  workers  increases  15  percent 
from  50  million  now  to  57.4  million  in  1970. 
the  number  of  women  will  increase  by  25 
percent  Irom  l.'3  6  million  to  29.6  million. 

Though  the  overall  increase  in  the  labor 
force  Will  be  larp.est  in  the  group  under  25, 
the  increase  among  workingwomen  will  be 
largest  among  those  over  35,  Since  women 
tend  to  take  Jobs  with  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, there  is  a  good  chance  that  an 
unemjMoyed  worker  in  1970  will  be  an  older 
•A  omar. 

The  iinemijloycd  woman,  like  the  younger 
man.  will  be  less  subject  to  periods  of  pro- 
tracted unemployment.  Of  the  short-term 
tin^inployed  m  1957.  60  5  percent  were  men 
ar.d  39  5  j^ercent  were  among.  Among  those 
w:th  j^jng-term  unemployment,  72,4  percent 
\'.er<^  men  and   27  6  percent  were  women. 

The  most  significant  single  factor  in  un- 
rtnploymen:  will  be  education.  The  need 
for  workers  in  profe.ssiona!,  technical  and 
managerial  jobs  will  grow  fastest.  Though 
the  labor  force  w;;:  have  grown  18  percent 
by  1970.  from  73.600,000  to  87,100.000,  it  is 
expected  that  the  number  of  unskilled  work- 
ers Will  remain  unchanged  and  the  number 
of  farmworker;;  will  drop  sharply.  Employ- 
ment will  grow  faster  in  the  service  indus- 
tr;p.s   than    m    production 

THS.    IJt.'SS  STUDY  CITtD 

.\  .special  study  of  unemployment  as  of 
M;.rch  1959  showed  that  the  number  of 
vvorkers  who  did  not  complete  high  schiXil 
wa,s  only  slightly  higher  than  the  number  of 
those  who  did.  Among  those  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more,  however.  72  3  percent 
had    n<.>t   completed   high   school. 

High  school  graduates  nxade  up  only  33  2 
percent  of  those  unemployed  less  than  15 
weck.s.  Of  those  working  part  time  because 
tliey  could  not  find  full-time  Jobs.  25  2  per- 
cent had  completed  high  school. 

The  importance  of  education  was  more 
critical  for  men  than  for  women.  Among 
men  unemployed  over  15  weeks,  those  with- 
out high  school  diplomas  accounted  for  75 
Ijercent,  while  the  rate  for  women  was  65  4 
percent. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  men  with  less 
sch(K)ling  retire  earlier,  probably  because 
they  have  been  engaged  in  work  requiring 
physical  strength.  Between  1952  and  1959. 
tlie  percentage  of  men  still  working  after  65 
who  had  less  than  grade  school  education 
dropped  from  40  to  30  percent.  The  r.ite  for 
college  graduates  dropped  from  58  tc  53  per- 
cent 

OTHER    FACTORS 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  late  19G0s. 
3  million  new  young  workers  will  enter  the 
labor  force  each  year,  compared  with  2  mil- 
lion a  year  now  Of  the  total  of  26  million 
new  young  workers  in  the  decade,  30  percent 
will  lack  a  completed  high  school  education. 
In  the  same  period,  high  school  enrollments 
will  increase  from  9  million  to  13  million, 
and  college  enrollments  from  3.500.000  to  7 
million.  Those  without  high  school  diplo- 
mas will  be  less  able  to  compete  for  jobs  in 
1970  than  they  are  now. 

The  trends  described  above  are  predictable 
with  fair  accuracy  and  will  affect  the  rate  of 
unemployment  with  an  impact  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  economy.  There  are  other 
factors,  however,  which  are  equally  Im- 
portant but  less  predictable  because  their 
impact  depends  on  what  the  country  chooses 
to  do  about  the  problems  from  which  they 
stem. 
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One  such  factor  U  the  problem  of  depressed 
areaa,  where  large  numbers  of  workers  have 
been  unemployed  or  partially  employed  for 
years.  In  testimony  before  Congresa  last 
m  )nth,  Ewan  Clague,  Commiwiloner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  said  BLS  studies  Indicate  that  half 
the  unemployed  In  chronically  depressed 
areas  have  been  '■  'Ithout  Jobs  even  when  the 
economy  Is  In  good  shape. 

The  administration  has  proposed  leglsla- 
thn  to  aid  depressed  areas.  If  the  mca.sure 
Is  passed  by  Congress  and  if  It  Is  rfTective 
enough  In  practice  to  bring  depressed  are  s 
unemployment  to  national  averages.  Mr 
Cl.ig-ue  said,  the  500,000  Jobless  In  those 
areas  would  be  cut  by  hall,  with  tw<j-thlrds 
of  the  reduction  among  long-term  unem- 
ployed. The  national  proportion  of  '.oi.t;- 
term  unemployrd  would  become  15  perc^'i.t 
of  total  unemployment,  or  500.000 

BLiS    PROBLEM 

Part  of  the  problem  of  dealing  'AMh  this 
hard  core  of  luiig-rerm  Jobless  Is  tlie  pr  ..blcm 
of  employment  discrimination  ag.iin.st  Ne- 
groes. In  b^jth  long-  and  short-term  unem- 
ployment, the  p.ittern  for  Negroes  will  depend 
on  developments  over  the  years  in  the  tofal 
nati'jnal  p.ittern  i;f  discrimination. 

In  1957.  a  fuM-employriTent  year  with  a 
national  unemployment  rate  of  4  3  percent. 
the  unemploytne.'.t  rate  for  non*hitcs  w;aj 
double  the  rate  for  white  workers  Am mg 
the  long-term  unemployed,  the  rate  w^vs  21  4 
percent  for  nonwhites  and  18.6  percent  for 
whites 

Unhke  tiie  national  pattern,  in  which  the 
unemployment  r:ite  Is  higher  for  women  tfian 
for  men.  the  sit^i.i'lon  Is  worre  for  Nfgro  m^n 
th.in  for  Negro  w'>men.  The  unemployment 
rate  In  195*^  for  white  men  was  3  7  percent 
•ind  for  white  W'men  4.3  percent.  For  non- 
white  men.  the  rate  was  8  4  percent,  com- 
pared with  7  4  percent  for  nonwhl'e  women 

One  possibly  hopeful  sign  in  the  pattern 
of  Negro  employment  stems  from  a  peculi- 
arity In  the  age  distribution  for  the  labor 
force  over  the  next  10  years.  The  a>'e  cjroup 
between  35  and  45  will  actually  decrease 
and  the  age  group  between  25  and  ,14  uill 
Increase  less  than   the  national  averag*' 

If  Negroes  c<in  break  through  the  pattern 
of  di.scrlminatlon  In  education,  especially  In 
technical  educatvin.  and  can  accjuire  the 
skills  required  by  the  expanding  needs  in 
industry  for  technicians,  man.igers  and 
craftsmen,  their  opportunities  for  steady, 
well  paid  empii)vment  will  rise.  Employers. 
faced  with  a  labor  shortage  In  these  c.iti- 
gorles  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  hiro 
Negroes   if   they   are  qualified. 

Louis  F  Buckley.  New  York  rei.;l on  il  di- 
rector of  BLS,  commenting  on  this  idea  la.'st 
month  In  a  speech  at  Notre  Dame  University 
said  "There  will  not  be  enough  white  work- 
ers In  the  prime  age  group  to  meet  the  n»^e<H 
of  lndu.stry  This  will  bring  to  lU'ht  the 
high  price  we  have  paid  for  moral  nf>.'lpct 
In  term.s  "i  w.tote  of  talent  and  skill,  'Ah:c^l 
we  cannot  afford   Wj  continue." 

In  summary,  the  decade  of  the  1960's  will 
find  many  more  y^ung  workers  in  the  labor 
force  of  whom  a  higher  percentage  than 
now  win  have  high  school  and  colh-i^e  edu- 
cations Those  who  do  not  have  this  edu- 
cation will  account  for  a  large  number  of 
the  short-term  unemployed. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among  older 
workers  wUl  not  be  higher  than  in  other 
age  groups,  but  there  will  be  a  con.sidernbly 
higher  number  of  older  workers  am  /og  ^l.e 
lon'.;-term   unemployed. 

In  addition  to  more  young  workers.  ther» 
i*ai  be  an  increase  In  the  proportion  of 
adult  women  in  the  labor  force.  The  two 
gro\ip>s  win  produce  an  Increase  In  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  seeking  part-time  em- 
ployment, mostly  In  serrlccs.  finance  and 
trnde. 


[From    the   New    York    Times,   Apr    3.    1J61 1 
FoCfS  ON   Cmro.nk"   J    BLEsawmsa 

There  could  hardly  be  a  better  time  than 
now  to  focus  public  attention  on  chronic  un- 
employment. When  some  signs  of  recovery 
appear.  It  Is  all  too  ea-sy  to  a.=vsume  that, 
a^i  general  business  coi.tlitl.ns  lmpro>ve.  the 
number  of  tlnw^e  ou*  ' 'f  w  ^rk  will  decrease 
T!ie  National  Plann.n^'  -^^  .^ .  illon's  "Joint 
fc'.vtement  on  the  Ui^-  if  Curonlc  Unem- 
ployment" shows  tliat.  on  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  those  actually  deprived  of  their 
Jobs  has  Increa-sed  even  nt  the  peak  of  hu.'.!- 
ness  pro-i^perlty  In  the  past — ;tnd  Is  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  future  1  he  statement  makes  a 
strong  plea  to  distinguish  this  particuUu- 
kind  of  uneuipioymeut  and  to  adopt  separate 
me.tsures  U:>  combat  it — in  addition  to  poli- 
cies designed  to  pronxote  the  overall  growth 
of  the  economy. 

The  NPA  documef:t  Includes  .s.  .me  pro- 
vocati.  e  nir.i.<;uremenrs  and  estimates  of 
chronic  unemployment  now  and  In  the 
future-  due  to  major  geographical  shifts  of 
indu-iinej  and  Qxma  and  to  the  growing 
capacity  of  Indutry  t<.)  produce  more  and 
m.)re  with  fewer  employees  through  in- 
creased automation.  For  example,  the  NPA 
says  that  t<><lny  s  output  c:in  be  turned  out 
next  ye^r  with  1  8  million  fewer  worker*  than 
nnv  Bv  M-'rrh  1062  the  economy  will  have 
to  proMde  Joh.s.  not  only  fT  them  but  fT 
at  least  another  5  million  to  achieve  "reason- 
ably full   employment 

The  sl.it»ment  5Vig;;ests  a  series  of  a  doren 
or  so  specific  Ooverrm»»nt  policies  to  rrduce 
the  chronic  tinemployment  with  which  we 
tire  now  fuf-ed  It  does  not,  however  give  as 
much  consider-Mion  n.i  it  might  to  me^\8ures 
thnt  could  he  tnken  by  Industry  on  Its  own 
initiative  or  under  collective  bargaining 
aereements  Its  signers  rectigntze  full  well 
all  such  m/'!i3ures  can  be  fully  successful 
otily  If  additional  Job  opportunities  are 
created  by  an  adequate  rate  of  growth  in 
the  economy  a-i  a  whole 

The  roster  of  those  who  signed  the  state- 
ment adds  both  weight  and  interest  to  the 
sub.stance  of  the  drjcument  There  are  66  of 
ti-.'-m.  representing  outstanding  leadership  In 
buslnes."!  labor,  agriculture,  education,  and 
S4>clal  welfare.  Their  views  deserve  wide  at- 
tention and  dl5cus.slon. 


TR.-WLL   U  S  A 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  Prt-ident,  while  the 
I'nited  States  hius  been  .slow  to  recofnize 
the  important  service  that  an  interna- 
tional travel  office  such  as  Senator 
MxGNTSON  and  I  have  proposed  cuuld 
provide,  private  travel  carriers  and  travel 
omanizations  are  demoix.'itratLng  in  a 
modest  way  what  can  be  done  in  re- 
sponse to  the  ^;rowin!.'  tourist  travel  mar- 
ket The  need  for  brochures,  pam- 
phlets, posters,  and  other  promotional 
materials  to  persuade  foreicn  travelers 
in  their  native  l.tntruape  to  include  the 
United  States  in  their  tours  can  only 
be  met  in  sufficient  quality  and  quar.lity 
by  the  Federal  Government  The  United 
States,  however,  is  the  only  world  jwwer 
that  does  not  maintain  a  touri.'-t  infor- 
mation service. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Re'  ord  a  survey  of  .some 
of  the  needs  which  exl.st  overseas  by  Ir- 
win Robin-son,  entitled  "81j;npost.s  for 
TYavel  U  S  A.'  "  which  appeared  In 
Travel  Weekly,  March  14. 


There  beiru?  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record, 
a."!  follow.s: 

Il-Yoiu  Travel  Wetkly,  Mar    14,  1901) 

5I0NPOST3   FOE   "Travei.    USA." 

(By   Irwin   Robln.'on) 

A  group  of  earnest  U  .S  dome.s'lc  travpl 
promoters  set  out  a  few  weeks  ago  to  explore 
the  pos.'ilbllltK's  of  inducing  European  travel 
agi'iits  to  send  more  clients  to  America 

They  dlscoivcred  before  long  that  In  addi- 
tion to  h mdlrig  out  Information  atxiut  at- 
tr.ictlons  and  rates  and  facilities,  they  were 
gathering  in  Ju.'it  a.-;  much  Information  about 
tt;e  European  market  and  Us  potential  for 
the     Travel  USA"  movement 

The  facts  and  Impressions  they  brought 
biick  with  them  can  pliy  a  very  Important 
role  In  future  efl.  rts  to  develo])  we.stbounU 
tr„fllc.  Whith'-r  'r  n't  th«  trip  serves  this 
U'eful  purp<j8e  depends  on  how  much  atten- 
tion tiie  ri'^t  (if  the  tradi-  pav  s  u>  the  less<  :.s 
learned  by  the  SA-ri-.*  p  in;ured  team,  anil 
how  realutlc  Uiy  lh.<se  who  guide  the  destiny 
of  the  new  US  Tnr.  el  Ufflce  approach  their 
J  lbs 

It  Is  well  t">  ni.te  here  that  people  who  «-x- 
ercise  Initiative  it.wa>s  run  n  greater  rii>k  ".' 
making  mUUikes  t.'ian  tli<jt>4*  who  sii  )mi>.  k 
and  w.iUh  This  applied  to  the  ."^A.s  mib&Kn 
And,  while  that  air.iiie  lus  well  as  ;he  domes- 
tic carriers,  h  jtols.  slght-seemg  con, pan. cs 
and  I  >ur  operators  who  p>articlp.iled  bhoulcl 
benefit  greatly  from  their  rxperiences  in  Eu- 
rojM?.  so  will  the  other  tr^n.'atlanuc  (  .ir 
Tiers,  the  other  domestic  .ilrlmes  i  which  dul 
not  take  part  but  .vnt  oU««?rvcr»),  and  ih'- 
other  hotels,  sightseeing  companies  and 
wliole>..>ier8 

The  recent  tour  seemed   to  Indicate   th.'ii 

1.  In  triivel,  as  In  any  o'her  meri  hand:s- 
Ing.  nenr  markets  must  be  studied  iii  terms 
of  sale.N  potentials  purchasing  [>•  wi-r  uiid  es- 
tablished buying  habits.  A  ktreat  de.i'  of  ail- 
ditlonal  Information  Is  r.eeiled  along  lhe.se 
lines  If  European  ni.irkels  are  to  be  culti- 
vated systemutically 

2.  Travel  "merchandise"  ufTered  to  EXirci- 
pean  vacationers  should  lie  tailored  to  their 
Interests  and  their  needs  Merely  ollering 
domestic  tours  and  pack.i.ge.s  bfCHU.->e  tJiey 
are  handy  Is  nut  enough  to  make  Inroads  on 
Uie  new  market 

3  The  physical  pre.se i.tatlon  of  lnf..rma- 
tlon  Intended  to  inttresi  an<l  exnte  K  ;- 
rc);)ean  travel  agents  ehould  l>e  designe<i 
specifically  for  this  audience.  Material  pre- 
p.wed  for  domestic  audiences  d(*8  not  al- 
ways hit  the  mark.  While  it  can  be  iu»hunii-<l 
that  the  European  agenus  who  come  to  hear 
u  U  S  presentatUjn  In  English  are  f.unllnu 
with    the    language,    there    Is    still    a    barrier 

OrEr^TlON     "RECrPTIoN" 

4  European  agents  remain  unconv'.n'-ed 
that  the  rei-eptlon,  transfer  and  guide  serv- 
ices they  feel  their  clients  require  are  suin- 
riently  well  organized  In  the  Uruted  States 
to  permit  them  to  recommend  such  travel  on 
a  l.iTge  scale  Either  these  .services  must  be 
imprfived  and  expanded  t  Euro{>enn  agents 
mu.-t  be  convinced  they  are  adequate 

These  are  samples  of  the  negitive  side  of 
the  pi.  'ure  On  t.he  p. vifive  side  European 
agents  recognize  the  deep-rrxHed  de  ::■• 
amorif.'  must  of  their  countrvmen  to  .satl.sfy 
th-lr  curiosity  at)Out  the  U  .S  A  Thev  ar>' 
frank  U)  admit  al.so  that  the  Income  poten- 
tial of  the  1(  ng  haul  to  America  and  the  rel- 
atively long  stay  Is  afructlve  enoutth  to 
»  irr  i;.t  '  heir  Interest 

Ihe  question  now  Is  hf>w  to  t.ip  the  po- 
tential most  effectively  In  the  shorte.st  pos- 
sir)lt«  space  of  time  The  points  mentioned 
alx've  deserve  coiiiilderatlon  by  both  domes- 
tic and  Intern. Ulonal  travel  Interest*.  Tbey 
sliould    be   noted   especially   by   the   govern- 
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ment  ofBcial.s  and  the  experts  they  retain  to 
help  them  make  two-way  travel  a  reality. 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
further  mornint:  business?    If  not,  morn- 

mn  bu.sme.s.s  is  closed. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  FOR 
LATTN   AMERICA 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  appropriate  first  major  task 
uhu'h  could  be  undertaken  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  which  the  Senate  re- 
cently  ratified 

I  l)elieve  it  especially  timely  to  dis- 
cuss this  now,  for  two  rea.sons:  First,  it 
vmH  Mive  a  very  practical  turn  to  the  Or- 
^.'ani/ation.  and  thus  I  hope  will  provide 
an  additional  rea.son  why  there  should  be 
prompt  ratification,  in  a  parliamentary 
sense,  by  the  other  nations  which  will  be 
mrmbeis  of  the  Orf^anization ,  and,  sec- 
ond because  I  believe  we  are  more  and 
nK.if  concentrating  our  attention  on 
uht  II'  our  foreitn  policy  can  do  the  most 
^ood  III  a  con,siructive  sen.se.  long  before 
we  L'ci  into  major  didiculties,  I  see  such 
sirns  written  very  clearly  on  the  wall,  in 
ti  iiii.s  of  Latin  America;  and,  thus.  I  be- 
lit  ■. e  lliat  not  only  is  President  Kennedy 
eoiicct  as  was  President  Eisenhower — 
in  calling  our  attention  to  the  need  for 
a  s(K'(ific  piotram  there,  but  also  we 
are  under  the  re'^ponsibility  of  seeking  a 
ma.ssive  effort  by  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  that  are  able  to  provide  foreign 
aid.  at  the  time  when  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  to  an  area  which  at  present  is  ready 
to  receive  it 

President  Kennedy  has  called  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Latin 
.America  to  .loin  in  a  new  'Alliance  for 
ProL're.ss"— a  vast  10-year  cooperative 
program  for  the  .social  and  economic  de- 
ve'opment  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
maior  latin  American  ^governments  have 
iiven  support  to  this  proposal,  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  Act  of  Bogota,  drawn 
lip  at  the  initiative  of  the  Eisenhower 
atlrninistration.  As  a  first  step  to  im- 
plement the  program.  Congress  has  been 
asked  to  appropriate  $500  million  for  the 
Inter-.American  Fund  for  Social  Prog- 
le.ss.  and  $100  million  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  earthquake-battered  areas  of 
Chile.  ' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "America's  Responsi- 
bility," which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  31,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
iu.  follows: 

Thf  Americas  Respond 

Tlie  ^e^pMnse  to  Pre.sldent  Kennedy's  "Al- 
ii.in(e  for  I'ri>gres.s  ■  plan  for  Latin  America 
from  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
hemi.sphore  and  a  number  of  the  most  re- 
.spon.sible  newspapers  has  been  gratifying. 
^^lls  Is  Important  because  the  success  of 
the  Kennedy  program  depends  In  large  meas- 
ure on  the  ciK)[>eratlon  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can governing  chvsses. 

Friendly  and  enthusiastic  messages  have 
re.iched    the    White    House   from   the   Presi- 


dents of  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Peru,  Mexico,  and  some  smaller  coun- 
tries. 

The  letter  from  President  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela,  the  text  of  which  has  Just  been 
made  available  here,  was  exceptionally  in- 
teresting. Sehor  Betancourt  feels  that  there 
has  been  "a  change  of  direction  in  United 
States  conduct  toward  Latin  America"  and 
"the  White  House  begins  to  speak  a  language 
that  has  not  been  heard  since  the  days  of 
Franklin  Delano  RfX)sevclt  "  Since  Presi- 
dent Betancourt,  like  other  liberal  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  Latin  America,  has  been 
critical  of  the  Elsenhower  administration 
policies,  this  is  Intended  as  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  new  adminlstraiMn  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Presidents  letter  is  most  iiiterestlng 
in  his  :is.sertio!i  that  there  has  to  be  "a 
revolution"  In  Latin  America,  espcrialiy  with 
agrarian  reform,  but  that  it  can  be  done 
"by    evolutionary    methods  " 

This  is  what  tlie  Betancourt  goi-ornment 
is  trying  to  do  in  Venezuela  and  it  is  what 
the  LTnited  States,  in  its  new  policies,  wants 
to  see  done  It  is  the  answer — the  only  pos- 
sible effective  answer-to  the  re\  olutioiiary 
drive  of  the  combined  forces  ol  Fidelismo 
and   communl.'-m    in    Latin    America 

The  obstacles  u>  winning  full  atid  effec- 
tive cooperation  ui  Latin  .America  from  the 
ruling  classes  are  far  greater  than  geiierally 
realized  in  the  United  .States.  This  is  why 
the  favorable  reception  President  Kennedys 
plan  has  received  from  democratic  states- 
men  in   Latin   Anurlc.i   Is  so   encouraging. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  today  I 
am  proposing  that  tlic  United  States 
take  the  lead  in  broadening  the  base  of 
this  effort,  by  enlisting  the  participation 
of  the  other  19  i)'ospectivc  members  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development — OECD — m  the 
"Alliance  for  Progress," 

Without  a.ssigning  any  lelativc  priori - 
tics,  Latin  America  rei^resents  an  area  of 
gi'eat  opportunity  for  e/Tective  and  con- 
structive action  in  the  field  of  economic 
development  by  all  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  free  world,  organized  in  the  OECD 
and  in  its  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee. 

There  can  be  created  a  program  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  hav- 
ing the  full  and  active  participation  of 
the  Latin  American  governments  con- 
cerned in  every  phase  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  calling  for  the  best  efforts  of 
the  new  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  other  regional  and  interna- 
tional economic  and  financial  agencies 
active  in  the  area.  The  vast  experience 
of  the  Western  European  countries  in  the 
self-help  aspects  of  the  Marshall  plan 
which  they  undertook  through  their  co- 
operation in  the  Organization  for  Eu- 
rop>ean  Economic  Cooperation,  which 
preceded  the  OECD,  can  furnish  vital 
elements  for  the  success  of  this  program. 

In  that  respect,  I  call  attention,  with 
great  approval,  to  the  expressions  con- 
tained in  President  Kennedy's  message 
to  the  Congress,  in  which  he  made  it 
very  clear  that  he  would  expect  that 
in  connection  with  this  "Alliance  for 
Progress,"  each  recipient  nation  would 
live  up  to  the  principles  of  self-help  and 
domestic  reform  which  are  outlined  in 
the  message;  and  the  President  stated 
that  he  hopes  funds  will  not  be  allocated 
until  the  operating  agency  receives  as- 


surances that  the  country  to  be  aided 
will  take  the  necessary  measures  to  in- 
sure that  the  particular  project  will  re- 
sult in  the  maximum  amount  of  social 
progress. 

This  is  the  very  kind  of  experience  the 
European  countries  can  bring  to  a  co- 
operative effort  with  us  in  the  tremendous 
joint  undertaking  for  Latin  America 
which  I  propose. 

Latin  America  will  take  pride  in  its 
participation  and  in  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  self-help  referred  to  so  specifi- 
cally by  the  President  in  his  message. 
Administration  of  such  a  program  can 
take  place  through  the  existing  regional 
agencies  and  organizations,  which  have 
neaily  all  of  tlie  /American  Republics  a~ 
members,  and  which  are  already  slated 
to  carry  out  the  declaiations  of  tiie  Aei 
of  BoL'ota,  Leading  among  these  organ- 
ization.s  IS  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  with  $450  million  from 
the  United  States,  and  an  aggregate  of 
SI  billion,  and  to  which  most  of  the 
sister  American  Republics  now  adhere, 

A  most  vital  aspect  of  this  proposal 
includes  also  the  cooperation  of  the 
private  economic  systems  of  the  Western 
European  countries  in  the  OECD — the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Japan,  v.hicli 
V,  as  here  represented  through  its  mem- 
bership in  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee. 

Private  investment  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be.  an  integral  and  essential 
clement  of  Latin  American  development, 
and  the  technical  assistance  resources  of 
these  private  economic  systems — when 
added  to  the  technical  assistance  re- 
sources of  their  governments — can  tre- 
mendously enhance  the  chances  for  suc- 
cess of  the  "Alliance  for  Progress." 

In  short.  I  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  prospective  members  of  the 
OECD,  in  cooperation  with  the  private 
economic  systems  concerned,  undertake 
an  initiative  comparable  in  importance 
to  the  initiative  undertaken  through  the 
Marshall  plan  for  Western  Europe — this 
time  for  the  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

I  address  myself  to  this  subject  because 
I  have  a  rather  special  interest  in  regard 
to  the  cooperative  positions  of  our 
European  friends  and  allies. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  to  submit  this 
proposal  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  the  Chairman,  for  their  consideration 
in  enlisting  the  prospective  members  of 
the  OECD  to  undertake  this  effort.  Let 
us  remember  that  three-fourths  of  the 
nations  of  the  new  OECD  are  members 
of  NATO. 

I  consider  this  committee  especially 
qualified  to  take  such  initiative,  since  it 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  primary 
centers  of  activity  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  OECD  and  of  the  new- 
concept  in  cooperative  development 
assistance  for  the  benefit  of  the  less- 
developed  areas  of  the  free  world. 

The  program  which  I  shall  place  be- 
fore the  committee  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  NATO  itself,  because  NATO  is  not  an 
operating  organization  in  the  field  of  de- 
velopment assistance.     But  planning  to 
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meet  the  urgent  economic  development 
problems  in  Latin  America  cannot  await 
the  time  when  the  OECD  becomes  fully 
operational,  and  therefore,  cooperative 
action  should  be  discussed  now,  within 
existing  organization  structures.  When 
the  OECD  is  ready  to  become  active,  its 
facilities  for  cooperative  action  should 
eive  top  priority  to  Latin  Ameiican  de- 
velopment. 

A  pivotal  role  in  this  plan  could  be 
played  by  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  itself 
l(x;ated  in  Latin  America.  The  economic 
success  and  prestige  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
Latin  America  could  be  integrated  and 
be  utilized  fully  in  such  a  cooperative 
effort. 

All  Americans  hail  with  great  pleasure 
the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  represented  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  our  State  Department  and  m  the 
new  Amba.ssador  to  Venezuela. 

There  are  two  final  points  I  shouUl 
like  to  discuss  in  this  resp>ect. 

The  requirements  for  Latin  Ame:ican 
economic  development  break  down  into 
two  categories:  I-'irst,  the  need  for  [)ihlic 
loans  and  grants;  and  second,  the  n^ed 
to  provide  an  expanding  market  for 
Latin-American  exports,  which  is  at  '.east 
equally  important. 

PL'BLIC  LOAN.'?  AND  GRANTS 

The  present  foreign  public  loan  and 
grant  inflow  to  Latin  America  totals 
about  $600  million  annually.  Latest  es- 
timates indicate  that  for  the  next  10 
years,  the  fore^'n  public  loan  and  L;iant 
needs  of  Latin  America  will  avera  ;e  be- 
tween $1  5  billion  and  $2  5  billion  an- 
nually— at  least  three  times  greater  than 
the  present  inflow.  It  is  hoped  that 
about  $600  million  annually,  or  one-third 
of  this  amount,  could  be  made  available 
in  soft  loans — loans  not  repayable  in 
hard  currencies — and  that  the  Wf.-teru 
European  countries  would  be  especially 
helpful  ir.  this  sector. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  th-^se 
estimates  deal  with  public  loan.s  und 
grant-s  only  Between  1950  and  r.)58. 
net  private  capital  investment.  kk'Ij.I- 
ing  reinvested  profits,  averaged  $488  m.l- 
lion  annually,  of  which  $413  milhun.  or 
83  percent,  came  from  the  United  Slates. 
Huwever.  about  half  of  this  US  in- 
vestment in  Lat.ri  America  went  into  thf> 
Venezuelan  petroleum  industry,  and  by 
the  end  of  1959.  out  of  the  $8.2  billMn 
total  US  private  capital  investment  in 
Latin  America,  $4  2  billion — more  tlian 
half — wa-s  m  the  extractive  mdu.^tnes 
The  fluctuations  in  private  investment, 
varyini;  from  $200  million  in  1^54  to 
$12  billion  m  1957,  also  require  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  S500  millioii  U  > 
program  for  L.itm  America — plus  $100 
million  for  disa^ster  relief  in  Chile — a.^ked 
for  in  1960  by  President  ELisenhower.  and 
now  by  President  Kennedy,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  what  should  be  the  free  world  s 
objectives  Both  administrations  spoke 
of  this  program  as  a  first  step,  and  put 
no  time  limit  upon  the  expenditure  of 
the  money.  The  $1  billion  total  lending 
authority  of  the  newly  operational  Int^:- 
American  Development  Bank  also  cannot 
hope  to  meet  adequately  the  estimated 


annual  need   of   $1  "i   to   $2  5    billion   in 
public  loans  and  grants 

The  $500  nulhon  now  rf.ii''^t.''>^i  'i^<? 
really  only  an  initial  social -economic 
capital  investment.  It  must  be  accom- 
panied by  pul)lic  and  private  capital  in- 
vestments m  the  more  orth.odux  sense 
The  $500  million  initial  mve.stment  is  a 
first  step  in  e.stablish.mg  those  tan.'ible 
and  intanc;;b!e  bases  for  economic  iriuwih 
which  alreadv  e.xi-ted  in  f]urope.  even 
after  the  deva.^tation  of  VV'oi  Id  Wi;r  II 
the  knowledg''  of  channels  of  trade,  the 
traditions  of  financial  institution^ — in 
other  words,  the  infra.-tructure  of  eco- 
nomic life.  It  should  be  emphaM/ed  that 
there  is  a  great  potential  for  action  to 
enlist  the  technical  know-how  of  the 
private  economic  system  m  the  creation 
of  t!us  social-economic  infrastructure. 
Much  also  needs  to  be  done  in  meeting 
the  basic  needs  in  education,  con'.inlmg 
of  statistics,  land  reform,  health  facili- 
tie.s  and  tax  n^form. 

In  all  the.c  ways.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  cr.n  be  cf  help  in  workm:^  wr.h  us 
in  meeting  th.e  needs  of  Latin  America. 

The  export  part  of  the  situation  is  too 
little  errpha.'^ired  n  what  we  have  been 
cTn>irierin^  for  the  development  of  Latin 
America.  Latin  A.Tierica  will  live  or  die 
by  its  export: .  It  will  live  or  die  by  the 
capital  wh'ch  is  invested  there  In  or- 
der to  live,  it  must  develop. 

LATI.S-    .AMERICAN    EXPORTS 

Western  Europe  ard  its  a.ssociated 
territories  take  more  than  $3  billion  or 
3.j  percent  of  Latin  American  exports. 
This  is  only  ^^l^-^htlv  less  than  the  44 
percent  rhare  taken  by  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  exports  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  industrial  operations  of 
the  Western  World.  Amont;  such  ex- 
ports are  tin.  copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron 
ore.  and  perolcum  However.  Latin 
America,  with  practically  no  preferences 
e  t.ib!i.-hr>d  m  the  European  ?:conomic 
Community,  must  face  the  danger  of 
having  an  increasing  .share  of  its  exports 
of  coffee,  cocoa,  bananas  and  other 
products  which  are  in  competition  with 
the  exports  cf  the  EEC  over.sea  terri- 
tories diverted  from  the  European  m.ir- 
ket  and  losm.'  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment  pos  tion  In  addition,  some  of 
the  Latm  American  products— notably 
coffee — face  high  excl.se  taxes  which  re- 
strict consumotion  m  Europe,  and  hence 
are  another  iinptxhment  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican development,  which  PTurope  could 
help  undo. 

While  theie  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented increase  In  world  trade  during 
the  past  decade,  the  value  of  annual 
Latm  American  exports  increased  by 
onlv  $1  4  billion,  reaching  $8  2  billion  in 
19''9  Tlius.  Latin  America's  share  of 
world  exports  actually  dropped,  from 
11  1  percent  in  1950  to  7  1  percent  in 
1959.  Unle.ss  Latin  America's  exports 
rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  there  will  be  a  $5 
billion  annua;  gap  between  Latm  Ameri- 
can exports  .md  import  needs  by  1975. 
Thus,  it  will  be  nece.ssary  for  Western 
I-:urope  to  inc.-ea.se  lUs  imports  from  I.atln 
America,  rather  than  decreiuse  them,  as 
now  seems  to  be  the  danger. 


Clearly,  in  terras  of  policy,  in  terms  of 
the  purpose  of  the  OECD,  in  terms  of 
the  money  needed,  and  in  t<'rms  of  the 
trade  iiueresl  unich  outain.s  m  Wr.sl- 
ern  Europe  so  far  as  Latm  America  ls 
concerned,  tliere  i.,  a  t'lcat  neet]  for 
riH-pcration  between  the  OFCI)  coun- 
tiies  ami  the  United  .'-^late.i  aloiif;  the 
bi'ia.i  I'Ull.nes  of  tlie  Marshall  plan,  in 
aid  in  the  developmi  nt  of  Latin  Amt  r- 
lea  Just  as  the  burden  of  economic  dc- 
veli'pmeiit  of  the  present  and  former 
oversea  lerrittirit  s  of  the  European  na- 
tiop.s,  throu'-;h  investment  and  tradi-,  ha.^ 
not  been  and  is  not  Ihi  sole  concern  of 
the  Europeans  but  has  been  greatly 
shared  by  the  United  States,  so  mu.-l 
the  Europ' an  nations  now  sliare  the 
US.  re.pon.^ibihty  m  Latm  America 
This  compel  ation  anil  sliaiing  is  inherent 
in  the  new  conceit  of  development  aid 
which  is  leading  to  the  establishment  of 
the  OECD.  Latin  .America  cannot  wait 
and  needs  the  cooperative  action  of  the 
industnah/ed  free  world  nations  as  soon 
a.s  possible. 

We  cannot  carry  that  resix)nsibilily 
alone.  Munificent  as  is  thf>  piou'ram 
winch  has  Itx'en  authored  for  us  by  far- 
mer Secretary  Herter  and  Pre.-ui-  iit 
Ei:  enhowcr  now  by  Secretary  Ru.^k  and 
President  Kennedy,  it  is  still  not  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion  and  to  the  t.me 
m  which  we  have  to  move.  Ihis.  it 
seems  to  m*-.  Mr  Pre.>ident.  represents 
a  splenii'd  opportunity  for  a  first  mil.a- 
tivc  on  the  part  of  the  Oruani/ation  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. I  therefore  urge  it  and  .■^u^iiei.t 
It  for  that  rea.son. 

Mr  President,  m  closing  I  slate  what 
I  said  when  I  beuan:  I  feel  a  responsi- 
bility to  speak  not  becau.se  I  iia\e  been 
involve.1  so  intimately  m  the  affairs  of 
Latm  America  but  because  I  have  been 
iir.olved  most  intimately  in  the  affairs 
of  We.,t<'in  Euro|ie.  throuith  my  work  in 
the  N.A  ro  Parliamentarians  Conference 
an  1.  before  llial  l:me.  when  I  wa.s  a 
NT-mber  of  the  House  of  Kepre.st'iita- 
tives,  as  chairman  of  the  Sulx-ommittee 
on  Foreif:n  Economic  Policy 

I  feel,  from  what  I  know  of  the  sil- 
uai.'in.  tliat  the  time  is  npe  I  fee;  that 
the  Committee  of  which  I  have  tlie  iion- 
or  to  t>e  Chairman,  berau'-e  the  Senate 
sent  me  to  the  NA  I  O  Parliameiitai  lans 
as  a  dele'-;ate.  ha.,  an  unu.^ual  oi-|H)r- 
tiinity  to  carry  the  initiative  forward 
I  suggest  it  now  .so  that  it  may  be  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  early  rati- 
fication of  and  the  »  arly  operation  of 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooper- 
ation and  Development  by  all  the  coun- 
tries which  have  adhered  to  ;t 
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Ci:;  ATION  OF  NI-W   JOBS   IN 
IDAHO 

Mr  DWCJRSHAK  Mr  I're.^.ient, 
Stall-  Ifkci.slators  m  my  home  .Stale  think 
Idahos  climate  must  be  a  vital  concern 
of  each  citizen 

Climate  to  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans uf  the  recently  completed  36tli  ses- 
sion meant  more  than  rainfall  or  days 
of  sunshine  They  studied  a  special  kind 
of     climate— the     business     climate      It 


drew  serious  bipartisar  attention.  Our 
legislators  concluded  that  attitudes  and 
decisions  which  build  an  unfavorable 
business  climate  could  c.cter  job-creating 
businesses  from  expanding  or  coming  to 
the  Gem  State 

Faced  with  these  challenges,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  much  to  their 
credit  and  farsightedness,  recognized 
that  Idaho  competes  \.ith  other  States 
for  product  markets.  In  their  delibera- 
tions they  did  not  turn,  as  Is  now  the 
vogue,  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
preferential  treatment  or  subsidy.  In- 
stead they  adopted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution which  promises,  among  other 
things,  fair  legislative  treatment  for 
business,  equitable  tax  policies  and  fair 
decisions  for  all  in  labor-management 
relations 

I  am  proud  of  the  State  legislators  of 
my  State  for  this  act  on.  This  sort  of 
an  awareness  of  the  lactors  which  en- 
courage or  discourage  business  and  In- 
dustry will  be  beneficial  to  Idaho. 

Only  when  there  is  recognition  of  what 
high  taxes  and  punitive  laws  and  regula- 
tions can  do  to  retard  development  can 
the  forces  of  progress  make  real  head- 
way The  actions  pnd  intentions  of  the 
Idaho  legi-slators  should  have  a  good  ef- 
fect upon  improvcrr^nt  of  the  business 
climate  of  our  State  The  growing  legion 
of  paternalistic  planners  who  are  ever 
increasinu  their  control  over  every  facet 
of  our  American  life  would  do  well  to 
reati  and  to  heed  this  resolution  of  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Rei  ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    Rei  attnc    tci    th«   Creation    or 
Nrw   Jobs  in    Idaho 

(Senate  Concurrent  Rt solution  9.  p.  15, 
Senate  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1961) 

Whereas  g(Xid  buslnrsj.  climate  1b  hereby 
denned  iia  foUow.s; 

1  Fair  and  equitable  featment  In  general 
Irglslatloii  and  iidnilnlstratlve  regulation  for 
all  segnienls  of  Idaho's  economy. 

2  A  frumrwork  of  government  the  sup- 
port of  which  adds  no  gieater  cost  to  doing 
business  th.in  the  co.st  of  government  im- 
posed by  other  States  of  similar  Industrlall- 
zatlon  and  favorable  climate. 

3  Equitable  tax  poUcle*  and  restriction 
of  the  cost  of  governrieiit  to  reasonable 
levels 

4  Fair  treatnkent  for  all  In  legislation  and 
adniinisUatlon  of  labor -management  rela- 
tions alTalrs. 

5  Fo.-iterlng.  In  the  public  Interest,  an 
econcimlc  atmosphere  which  will  enable 
Idaho  apTTlculture,  fores'ry.  mining  and  In- 
dustry Ui  compete  for  ojt -of -State  markets, 
remembering  that  wide  marketing  of  Idaho 
products  brings  wealth  Into  the  State,  there- 
by raising  the  standard  of  living  of  all  our 
people;  and 

Whereas  during  the  last  10  years,  under  its 
generally  favorable  bus.neBS  climate,  Idaho 
has  attracted  some  450  new  manufacturing 
plants  and  expansions  vdth  a  capital  Invest- 
ment of  close  to  $220  million;  and 

Whereas  for  reasons  lierelnafter  set  forth. 
It  will  be  critically  lm|>ortant  for  Idabo  to 
continue  to  maintain  and  ImproTe  Its  busi- 
ness climate;  and 
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Whereas  Idaho's  population  Is  Increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  8.000  persons  annually 
and  la  expected  to  reach  720.000  by  1965, 
when  population  forecasts  Indicate  Idaho 
will  begin  to  reach  higher  growth  potentials; 
and 

Whereas  the  capital  Investment  necessary 
to  provide  Jobs  for  the  expected  2,600  new 
workers  each  year  will  be  in  excess  of  $35 
million  annually;  and 

Whereas  basic  industry  broadens  the  tax 
baae,  thereby  providing  much  needed  reve- 
nues for  community  facilities  and  govern- 
ment services  for  all  our  people;   and 

Whereas  In  this  era  of  rapid  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  relocation  throughout  the 
United  States.  Industries,  selecting  locations, 
are  vitally  concerned  about  the  relative  busi- 
ness  climate  among   the   States;    and 

Whereas  a  favorable  business  climate  at- 
tracts needed  Industrial  payrolls;  attitudes 
which  build  an  unfavorable  business  climate 
could  tend  to  deter  the  coming  to  Idaho  of 
manufacturing  plants  which,  in  the  reloca- 
tion process,  are  free  to  seek  the  most 
favorable  locations  to  themselves  elsewhere 
In  the  West  for  serving  Western  markets; 
and 

Whereas  preservation  of  our  good  business 
climate  Is  In  the  public  interest  and  can  be 
continued  without  discriminating  against 
any  other  Interest  In  Idaho:  Now.  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  A-^^cmhly  o/  the  State  of 
Idaho  {the  senate  thereof  concurring  \ ,  That 
this  legislature  henceforth  shall  examine  all 
proposed  legislation  relating  to  business,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture  In  terms  of  Its  effect 
u]3on  the  business  climate  of  the  State,  and 
shall  determine  whether  such  legislation 
may  have  any  future  discriminating  or  de- 
terring effect  upon  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal and  the  creation  of  needed  payrolls  In 
Idaho;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  legis- 
lature hereby  request  the  Governor,  the  di- 
rector of  the  budget,  the  director  of  finance. 
the  treasurer,  and  the  director  of  each  de- 
partment In  the  State  government  to  exam- 
ine their  own  discretionary  actions  and 
orders  In  any  way  relating  to  business,  in- 
dustry, mining,  forestry,  and  agriculture  In 
terms  of  the  effect  of  such  governmental  ac- 
tion upon  the  business  climate  In  Idaho; 
and  be  It  further 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  suit- 
able copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Gover- 
nor, the  secretary  of  state,  the  director  of 
the  budget,  the  treasurer,  and  to  each  direc- 
tor or  head  of  every  department  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Idaho. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  NEW  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  STADIUM 
AND  APPOINTMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES 
FRANCIS  REILLY  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ARMORY  BOARD 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1961,  the  country's  newest  and 
most  modern  stadium  will  be  opened  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  serve  not  only  for 
Kxnits  contests  but  also  as  a  site  for 
civic,  political,  reUgious  and  other  events, 
both  local  and  national  in  scope. 

Over  the  past  38  years  many  Members 
of  Congress,  some  of  whom  still  serve 
with  distinction  in  the  Senate,  and  many 
of  Washington's  outstanding  civic  lead- 
ers, have  worked  long  and  hard  to  build 
%  stadiimi  befitting  the  Nation's  Capital 
City.  Today,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 


I  wish  to  make  a  report  on  this  project 
in  which  Congress  has  played  such  a  key 
role. 

On  Wednesday,  March  29,  the  Honor- 
able James  Francis  Reilly,  a  prominent 
Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  and  civic 
leader,  was  appointed  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board  by  the  Honor- 
able John  McMill-^vn,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  myself.  In  accordance  with 
custom,  Mr.  Reilly  is  expected  to  become 
Chairman  of  that  Board,  which  adminis- 
ters both  the  armory  and  the  new  $20 
million  stadium.  Other  members  are  the 
President  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  Walter  To- 
briner;  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Harry  Abendroth, 
commanding  general  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  issued 
by  Representative  McMillan  and  myself 
at  swearing-in  ceremonies  for  Mr.  Reilly 
in  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers  of 
the  Capitol  on  March  29;  a  summary  of 
facts  and  figures  about  the  new  50.000- 
seat  stadium,  showing  background  in- 
formation and  facilities  it  will  offer  to 
everyone;  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, summary,  and  editorial  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Joint   Statement    by   Senator   Alan    Bible. 

Democrat,  of  Nevada,  and  Reprisentativk 

John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat,  of  South 

Carolina,    Chairmen    of   the   Senate    and 

Hol-se    Committees    on    the    District    of 

Columbia,  Old  Supreme  Court  Chambers, 

U.S.  Capitol,  March  29,  1961 

This  forum  has  a  dual  purpose  this  morn- 
ing. First,  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia desire  to  make  a  Joint  announcement  of 
their  selection  of  the  Honorable  James 
Francis  Reilly,  prominent  Washington,  D.C., 
attorney,  as  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board. 

Secondly,  many  of  Mr.  Rellly's  friends. 
District  of  Columbia  officials,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Walter  Tobrlner  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  his  colleagues  on  the  Ar- 
mory Board,  have  come  to  do  him  honor  by 
witnessing  his   swearing-in   ceremonies. 

Mr.  Reilly  will  succeed  Mr.  Floyd  D.  Akers, 
who  resigned  recently  from  the  Armory 
Board,  after  a  10-month  term  and  after  17 
years  of  civic  activity  in  helping  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  phases  of  the  new 
50,000-6eat  stadium,  which  Is  to  be  opened 
this  fall  for  Washington  and  the  country. 

Jim  Reilly  is  not  a  newcomer  to  Washing- 
ton, coming  here  originally  in  1928  as  a  law 
student  and  remaining  to  raise  a  fine  family 
and  practice  law.  He  was  an  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  for  the  District  and  served 
with  distinction  as  executive  assistant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
He  won  appKsintment  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Utilities  Commission  in 
1944,  returning  thereafter  to  the  private 
practice  of  the  law. 

Over  the  years,  he  has  given  of  his  time 
and  talent  In  civic,  political,  educational, 
and  charitable  activities  to  this  city.  Its 
people,  its  local  government,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well.  Less  than  2 
months  ago,  he  was  general  chairman  of  the 
first  annual  St.  John's  scholastic  indoor 
track  and  field  games  at  the  National  Guard 
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\rmory.  helping  750  youngsters  from  50 
irea  schcx>ls  to  become  better  athletes  tod.iy 
.ind    better   citizens    tomorrow 

r  IS  a  real  pleasure  for  both  chairmen  of 
the  Senate  and  House  CommltteeB  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  make  this  appoint- 
ment and  to  express  the  hope  that  Mr  RelUy 
becomes  Board  Chairman  In  accordance  with 
custom 

It  win  be  the  task  of  Mr.  Rellly  to  .isslst 
his  fellow  Board  members  In  overseeing  the 
final  construction  phases  and  Initial  opera- 
tion activities  of  this  great  stadium  the 
country's  newest  and  most  modern  This 
structure  will  be  a  real  asset  In  many  ways 
to  the  life  of  this  great  Capital  City  and  will 
mart  another  step  in  making  Washington 
DC.  the  showplace  of  democratic  govern- 
ment In  the  free  world 

Washington     DC,   Presents  Its   Nrw 
$  1 9  800  000  STAort-  M 

Stadium  site  Located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard  Armory 
at  2001  East  Capitol  Street.  Washington  3 
D  C     Telephone  Lincoln  7-9077 

Parking  Parking  area  of  92  2  ac-e^;  wuh 
facilities  for  12.500  cars.  300  buses  :iiid  JuO 
taxis. 

Dimensions  The  stadium  covers  a  •  .t.il 
of  10  acres,  of  which  the  playing  field  con- 
stitutes 3' J  acres  The  structure  itself  oc- 
cupies the  remaining  e'.j  acres  Playing 
held  surface  measures  340  feet  to  left  and  to 
right  field  foul  p<jles,  425  feet  to  center  field 

Seating  capacity  50.000  for  football  4.<  - 
500  for  baseball  Every  seat  will  provid-:*  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  entire  field  De- 
sign of  the  stadium  provides  an  original 
seating  arrangement  to  furnish  maximum 
utilization  for  multipurpose  use  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  ability  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  lower  stands  to  be  rotated,  thu.s 
making  80  percent  of  the  total  seats  adj.^cenr 
to  the  foul  lines  for  baseball  and  50  percen' 
of  the  total  seats  along  the  sidelines  for  f  H.r- 
ball.  All  seats  will  be  theater  type  atul  will 
average  20  inches  in  width  for  complete  com- 
fort 60  percent  uf  the  seats  will  be  under 
Cover. 

Cost:  $19  800.000 — construction  fin.inced 
through  bonds  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  .is 
amended  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  both 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  US  Gov- 
ernment 

Management  The  District  of  Columbia 
Armory  Board,  a  three-member,  policymak- 
ing body,  was  authorized  by  Congress  to 
build,  operate  and  maintain  the  .stadiuni 
The  Armory  Board  Manager,  Arthur  J 
"Dutch  "  Bergman  handles  all  details  of  the 
stadium  operation  and  Is  responsible  to  the 
Board. 

Scoreboard:  The  most  modern  and  com- 
plete scoreb<jard  for  both  baseball  and 
football  Bciard  includes  a  novel  '  Magic- 
Message  '  center  which  Is  controlled  elec- 
tronically Scoreboard  to  be  369  'eet  long 
and  40  feet  high  Two  auxiliary  boards  will 
also  be  used  for  fcxitball  and  baseball 

Lighting  Batteries  of  floodlights  to  deliver 
200  frxjt -candles  of  light  to  the  Infield  and 
a  uniform  150  fo<it-candles  of  light  to  the 
outfield  and  for   fix>tball. 

Concessions  A  total  of  26  conces.s!on 
stands,  conveniently  located  throughout  the 
st.Klium  will  be  capable  of  handling  capacity 
crowds 

Public  restrcKims  45  restrooms  fur  men 
and  women,  conveniently  located  through- 
out the  stadium,  on  all  levels. 

Gates  and  ticket  booths:  48  turnstiles  7 
gates,  14  pairs  of  ramps.  3  passenger  eleva- 
tors and  1  freight  elevator.  Pull  capacity 
f>f  the  stadium  can  be  cleared  out  in  15  min- 
utes Twenty-four  ticket  booths,  all  .serviced 
by  pneumatic  tube  carrier  service. 


Dressing  ro  ms  Modern  dresAlng  rooms 
will  provide  e .  ery  convenience  for  athletes 
and  performen- 

Press  facillt.es  For  baseball  a  135-fCMjt 
press  box  and  u  150-fo<jt  phouigraphers  i<lat- 
f'.rm  located  tehlnd   the  home   plate  area 

For  football  a  125-f')ot  jTess  b"X  .iml  a:; 
80-f  >ot  ph otok  raphers'  platform  1  ■  a*od  iid - 
jHcent  to  the  5  )-y.ird  line  area 

In  addition,  broadcast  bo<jths  are  prnided 
for  both  baseball  and  football  All  accom- 
modations to  lye  enclosed  in  glas.s  and  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  press  radio  newsreel  and 
television  personnel  and  their  equipment 

Ide\l  location 

by  helicopt*-r — special  landing  p«d  in  sta- 
dium area 

By  b'^at  -via  Atiacostla  River  t"  stadium 
(lock.s   being  planned  for  future  development 

By  car — Just  minutes  from  practically 
anywhere  In  the  Washington  area 

Minutes   from   Union   Station   and    airport 

This  new  ultramtxlern  stadium  will  be 
the  home  of  the  Washington  Senators  the 
Washington  Red.skins  and  George  W.i-shlng- 
ton  University  Colonials  It  will  provide 
needed  facilities  for  all  major  athletic  events 
including  fi>'tball,  btiseball  boxing  wres- 
tling as  well  as  for  circuses  music  and  folk 
festivals,  civic  and  national  affairs.  rellgUius 
functions  and  all  other  large-scale  events 

(From    the    Wiishlngton   Evening   Sia:     Mr 
31.   19611 

AaMoRT    Board    Shift 

The  selecri  >n  of  J.mies  F  Rellly  to  .luc- 
■^etKl  Floyd  D  .^kers  on  the  Distru  r  Armory 
Board  assure;  a  continuity  of  competent 
m  ii:.u;''ment  for  two  important  enterprises 
of  special  interest  to  8p«:)rts  fans  as  well  as 
Xyo  the  gener.il  public  namely,  the  armory 
and  the  new  $20  million  stadium  nearby 
The  chti.rmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Dis- 
tric  Commit!  ee.s  deserve  commendation  for 
their  choice  'f  the  onlv  nppointed  member 
■  f  the  Board 

Mr  Akers  wisely  withdrew  from  the  B' >ard 
because  of  a  c  )nfli<-t  of  interests  that  would 
result  from  his  financial  stake  In  the  Wash- 
ington Basebiill  Club,  which  is  negotiiiting 
for  use  of  the  stadium  nexf  season  He 
leaves  behind  a  record  of  substantial  iwhie'.e- 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  stadium  if  whUh  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  advocates 

Mr  Rellly  an  attorney  well  known  in 
local  trade,  cl.lc,  and  sports  circles  as  well 
as  in  the  legtil  pr<:ife^sion.  will  serve  with 
two  ex-ofBcio  members.  District  Commis- 
sioner Tobrlncr  and  Major  General  Aben- 
dr'iTh  Commander  of  the  District  National 
Guard  The  *rlo  will  have  much  work  to 
do  m  the  immediate  future,  for  It  will  be 
the  B.'ard  s  r>'S[xmsibility  to  complete  the 
stadium  and  negotiate  contracts  for  Its  u.se 
Mr  ReiUy  s  l-'gal  experience  should  be  of 
considerable  \alue  in    these  undertakings 


F.-\LL   OF   B.A  r.\AN 

Mi-  Hl'N'PHREY  Mr  Prrsident, 
thi.s  comiiii;  Sunday  will  be  the  19lh 
anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Biitaan  To 
commemora'e  it,  the  Board  of  Commi.s- 
sioner.s  of  tne  District  of  Columbi.i  i.s 
namini;  two  street^s  near  the  Philippine 
chancery.    "Bataan"    and    '  Correyidor." 

Mans  brotherhood  to  man  wius  never 
more  clearly  demon.strated  than  on  that 
little  penirusila  and  that  little  rock  where 
the  American  and  Filipino  ptH)ple  fout;ht 
.side  by  .sid'  in  a  common  cause — the 
cau.se  of  fre"dom 

Bataan  a;id  Corresidor — how  .strange 
those  name;,  .seemed  to  u-s  in  thase  dark 
days   in    1942.     They    became,   however, 


Uie  bloody  corndor.s  to  fieedoni  and 
showed  the  world  the  great  adherence 
to  the  ideal.s  of  democracy  and  fieedom 
of  the  P'llipmo  people 

The  military  defeat  of  Bataan  wa.s 
overshadowed  by  the  .syiiibolic  spiiitual 
\  ictory  of  that  battle 

After  the  war  m  the  Pacific  came  to  an 
end.  the  United  States  redeemed  n.s 
pledge  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
the  iM'ople  of  the  Philippine  Island.s 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  march  to 
freedom  of  formerly  subject  peoples  m 
.^^^a  and  Africa  m  the  past  war  peiiod 

Bataan  and  C'oriegidui  will  always 
lemain  as  a  symbol  of  biotheihood  free- 
dom  and  the  dignity  of  man 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  Sunday. 
April  y,  will  be  the  19th  aniuveisary  of 
the  fall  of  Bataan  C'ommemoi  atiiiK 
Bataan  Day  this  year,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  name  two  streets  neai  the  Philippine 
Chancery  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
Thi.s  action  will  iiicinoiiali/e  our  com- 
mon history  and  will  svmboli/e  the 
spiritual  brotherhood  of  Filipinos  and 
Americans  For  this  and  more  we  are 
grateful 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  and  th.e 
United  States  have  st(H)d  steadfastlv 
together  in  war  and  m  peace:  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  freedom;  loyal  to  the 
id':>aLs  of  democracy  Tot^ether  we  bear 
a  .sacred  obligation  to  those  who  suf- 
fered and  died  at  Bataan  To  their 
memory  we  must  face  the  future  un- 
afraid We  must  labor  resolutely  and 
courageously.  a.s  they  did,  and  ever  be 
true  to  the  cause  of  liberty  whenever 
It  is  threatened 

We  shall  not  soon  fori;et  the  sliuKKle 
of  those  brave  men  at  Bataan  and  Coi- 
remdor  1  he  days  were  daik  m  war 
Japanese  invaders  lx)mbed  Lu//on  in 
DeeenilK'r  and  ie.vs  than  a  month  latei 
Manila  and  Cavite  fell  In  th.e  face  of 
overw  helming  mik'ht  Maj  (  W-n  Jonathan 
M  Wainwright  commanded  and  en- 
trenched his  few  thousand  tnxjp.s  for 
an  heroic  holdini;  action  aloiu;  narrow 
Bataan  Peninsula  which  overlooks  Ma- 
nila Bay 

After  4  tortuou.s  months  oui  men  weie 
reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth  Iatlon^ 
Their  ammunition  wa.s  exhausted  and 
they  had  hardly  any  artillery  A  lar^c 
number  were  barefooted  and  clad  only 
in  rags  Wo'u.ds.  di.sea.se.  and  sheer 
fatigue  pl.i*.Mied  tl;em  until  l-'s-,  than  haif 
were  cajnible  of  walkmt;  any  distance 
Only  then  did  the  weaiy  men  of  Bataan. 
in  the  words  of  their  comniaiider  stir- 
render  t-o  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy-  superior  only  in  numbeis  and 
eciuipment  but  not  -n  cou!a:-'e  oi  in 
morals  or  in  devotion  to  the  cause  '.iiey 
were  defending' 

Bataan  Dav  is  a  time  of  deep  sik'nifi- 
cance  a  national  memo;  la!  We  are 
proud  and  honored  to  shaie  in  it»s  ob- 
servance with  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines Yesterday  perhaps  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  depended  more  on  us 
But  tables  turn  Today  grave  problems 
m  Asia  and  Africa  challenge  our  utmast 
wisdom  courage.  Imagination,  and 
vision  Our  common  devotion  to  liberty 
and    freedom   is   still   at   stake.     Fortu- 
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nately.  our  friends  of  the  Philippines  are 
with  us  to  the  task. 

In  honor  of  Bataan  Day,  1961.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
l:olh  nations  a  splendid,  inspiring  ar- 
ticle of  a  great  statesman  and  stanch 
Inend  of  the  United  5;tates,  Oen.  Carlos 
P.  Romulo.  Philippine  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  I'ew.  if  any,  could 
write  of  Bataan  with  deeper  feeling;  for 
General  l<omulo  was  General  Mac- 
Aithui's  aide-de-camp  in  Bataan.  Cor- 
ie'_;!dor.  and  Australia.  He  returned  to 
the  Philippines  with  the  U.S  forces  that 
'..nded  in  Leyle  But  in  his  article  "The 
Victory  of  Bataan."  General  Romulo 
writes  not  to  tlie  pas.;  his  call  is  to  the 
f'lttntv  I  strongly  commend  to  the 
'meiican  people  the  words  of  the  brave 
and  the  valiant,  tlie  gallant  Carlos  P. 
R  .mu'.o 

Mr  President.  I  a.-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Romulo's  article  be 
printed  at   this  point   in  the  Record. 

Th'  re  bemi,'  no  ofc .lection,  the  article 
was  oidend  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn. 
as  follows; 

The  \'i(  t  iky   of   Bataan 

(By   Gen    Carlo.s  V    H  'nuilo,  Philippine  Am- 

b.issador  lo  tlie  'Jnited  .Stalest 

Sunday.  .Xpiil  9.  i;-  the  19th  anniversary 
of  the  fall  <  !  B.ii  I m  To  commemorate  the 
event,  the  B  lard  of  ( <  mmLssloners  of  the 
District  of  Colunil>..i  c  ecidcd  to  name  two 
streets  near  the  Phlli  5pln<  chancery  "Ba- 
taan" and  "CorreKldor  ■  At  the  official  nam- 
ing ceremony  which  w  11  take  place  at  3:30 
in  the  afternoon.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Uu-^k  will  deliver   the  rialn   address. 

rh.u.  U  1^1.111  and  t'orreel'ior  Fhowld  thus 
be  remembered  In  the  Capital  City  of  the 
United  States  recalls  the  iMur  meaning  of 
the  blood  brotherh.-'d  be*  ween  the  .\merl- 
c.in  ptopic  .••nd  ihc  Kilijjlno  people  that  was 
sealed  on  that  litile  {unln.stiia  and  on  that 
little  rock  whose  names  are  enshrined  in 
the  hibt^>Mes  o!    bo'h   o.ir  countries, 

Bai.ian  lell  bw  i-  t;.ll  w.is  really  a  victory. 
It  was  the  vl<  tory  o;  t  w  human  spirit.  It 
was  such  a  vlct'  i  \  b<-i\  u.--c  it  was  a  strange 
i.nd  wondi'rful  ^v^lb.  1  (  f  what  the  20th  cen- 
tury could  mean  t-o  tlir  human  race.  Ever 
since  those  terrible  days  of  1942  we  have 
been  aware  of  this  ,>.vmbvillsm  It  does  no 
harm  to  repeat  it  no*- — because,  like  all 
great  verities,  it  seems  o  acquire  new  truth 
each  lime  it  Is  repeated 

We  recall  the  victory  of  Bataan:  The 
demonstration  'o  the  whole  world  that  peo- 
ple of  dIfTerent  races  difTerent  origins,  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  hiive  fi  common  cause 
In  liberty  Tliat  the  olil  and  despicable  bal- 
ance of  mastery  and  slavery,  of  colonial 
power  and  subject  inti  )n  ran  be  wiped  out 
In  a  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  respect.  That 
the  man  of  the  West  md  the  men  of  the 
East  can  face  a  comnio  i  foe  In  absolute  and 
unquestioned  equality 

Thai  v.:is  tlie  \  Ictory  of  B.itaan.  It  sealed 
the  ho!.(l  of  frloiul.sh  p  between  Filipinos 
and  Amerl Miis  a  bcm'i  already  established 
thr.aiph  the  long  ye. in.  that  led  up.  before 
the  gn  . t  war  came,  to  the  guarantee  of 
national  independence  As  the  long  shadows 
of  military  defeat  fell  over  those  Filipino 
and  American  warriors  in  the  tropical  night 
in  Bat... an.  tlie  victory  of  the  free  spirit  hov- 
ered t). erhead  It  foretold  the  Irreversible 
march  of  n.itlonallsm  In  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
m;issl\e  and  exciting  roster  of  nations  that 
would  quu  kly  win  their  freedom  in  the  years 
to  follow— India.  Pak  stan,  Burma,  Ceylon. 
Indonesia,    and    all    th?   others. 

The    victory    of    Batian    showed    the    way. 
It   Ais  import;int  In  lime  of  war.     It  is  even 
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more  Important  now.  For  we  can  now  place 
the  troubled  problems  of  reIatlonEhlp>s  be- 
tween nations  against  the  background  of  the 
lesson  we  taught  ourselves  on  Bataan  To- 
day we  are  faced  with  a  new  menace. 

We  are  really  still  fighting  the  battle  that 
we  fought  on  Bataan.  It  is  a  new  threat, 
this  menace  of  imperialistic  Communism. 
We  see  it  In  Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  In 
Berlin,  in  the  Congo,  even  in  the  august 
halls  of  the  United  Nations.  And  under  the 
leadership  of  President  C:vrlos  P.  Garcia, 
w^  are  meeting  It  In  the  Philippines  with  the 
same  determination  and  the  same  courage 
that  we  showed  in  Bataan  19  years  ago 

Asia  and  Africa  are  afire  with  nationalism. 
This  powerful  f>rce,  wliich  In  a  different  in- 
carnation gave  Europe  its  bloodiest  centuries 
and  its  most  magnificent  civlUzatlonK,  can 
now  do  the  same,  ore  or  the  other,  in  the 
rich  and  vast  contlnent.s  peopled  by  liuman 
beings  in  tlie  mllliuns.  American  survival 
and  that  of  freedom  itself  depends  on  the 
capacity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  wii.U  is  iiappcning  in  the  world; 
and.  having  recognized  the  nature  of  the 
upheaval,  on  the  abili'y  of  American  leat  er- 
shlp  to  act  with  wisdom  and  imricination. 

To  us  In  the  PhlHpplne,=-.  and  to  you  here. 
Bataan  is  a  symbol  of  the  bond  between  us. 
Bataan  Is  of  the  pait.  but  the  bjnd  lives, 
and  must  never  be  shakcti  And  today  we 
look  to  .America  for  more  th.m  m  lintenancc 
of  that  bond.  It  m  tv  be  a  r.  •. rural  h\iman 
impulse  to  p.iy  clor-cst  attention  to  those 
who  waver  than  to  tt.ose  who  are  trusted; 
to  give  gre.iter  help  to  the  uncertain,  the 
uncommitted  than  to  the  committed,  to 
take  stanch  allies  for  granted.  But  It  may 
be  good  t(j  remember  th  ■•  tliis  i.mpu'.se.  l.ow- 
ever  humrui.  docs  not  always  coincide  with 
the  realities  of  world  afT".!rs,  B.';taan  should 
always  stand  ;is  a  reminder  of  the  continuing 
mutuality  of  Philippine-American  friend- 
ship. 

So  today,  in  1961.  we  Filipinos  and  Ameri- 
cans recall  the  symbolism  of  B.itaan-  the 
spiritual  ^  ictory  that  makes  the  niililary  de- 
feat look  puT.y  — and  in  the  remembrance  of 
that  great  moment  if.  "ur  common  history 
we  have  the  right  to  st-.nd  side  by  .=!de 
through  all  the  year.";  to  come,  certain  of  the 
Tightness  of  our  cruise  and  the  timeles.'^ness 
of  our  friendship. 

(EorroR's  Note. — Geiicral  Romulo  was  Gen- 
eral MacArthvir's  ride-de-camp  in  Bataan. 
Corregldor,  and  Australia  and  returned  to  the 
Philippines  with  the  i:' S  forces  that  l.^.ndcd 
In  Leyte.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  d^li-hted  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  com- 
mented as  he  has  ui;)on  General  Romulo. 
I  have  never  known  a  man  more  dy- 
namic and  enli.ahtened  in  his  expres- 
sion and  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world  than  Carlos  Romulo. 
He  is  a  great  friend  of  the  American 
people,  and  he  is  a  preat  leader  of  his 
own  country.  He  is  a  .ciant  for  freedom. 
He  has  a  magnetic  and  magnificent  per- 
sonality. The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  appropriately  commended  him.  I 
did  not  want  this  occasion  to  pass  with- 
out joining  in  that  commendation. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  and  generous  words.  As 
the  Senator  said.  General  Romulo  is  a 
great  champion  of  and  fighter  for  free- 
dom as  he  was  a  great  fighter  at  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  and  in  Australia.  He 
came  back  with  the  American  forces  to 
Leyte.    When  I  think  of  General  Rom- 


ulo— and  I  have  told  him  this— ^^  am 
leminded  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said 
that  when  he  saw  Marshal  Ney.  he  felt 
braver.  When  I  see  Carlos  Romulo.  I 
feel  braver. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  subject  of 
ihe  Geneva  nuclear  tc;^t  ne.goiiations 
which  are  underway  at  Geneva,  Sv.it- 
zerland.  I  do  so  in  my  capacity  as 
cliai]-man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreipn  Relations,  and  as  one  Senator 
wlio  liai  long  been  interested  in  this  im- 
portant, yet  complex,  and  at  times  very 
cliessing    scries  of  negotiations. 

On  March  21.  1961,  the  United  States 
resumed  negotiations  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. These  negotiations,  which  began  in 
October  1958.  have  covered  som-B  280 
meetings,  three  teclinical  working 
gi'oups.  and  scores  oi  informal  sessions. 

In  1958  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
some  of  the  meetings  in  Geneva.  I 
noticed  in  today's  press  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  in  Geneva  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  i  and 
other.s,  who  are  visiti^ig  in  Geneva  and 
working  with  our  negotiator.  Mr.  Arthur 
Dean,  in  the  effort  of  our  country  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  agreement.  Be- 
fore many  weeks  liave  passed  we  shall 
know  wliether  a  treaty  with  the  Soviets 
is  at  all  po.ssible.  We  shall  know  w  hether 
nuclear  weapons  testing  shall  cease  for 
the  duration  of  that  treaty.  We  shall 
know  whether  a  first  step  toward  the  re- 
duction and  control  of  armaments  shall 
have  been  taken. 

The  United  States  negotiating  team  is 
well  prepared  and  is  determined  to  con- 
duct serious  negotiations. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  one  of  the  out- 
standing legal  minds  of  our  Nation,  as 
our  chief  negotiator.  Prior  to  Mr.  Dean's 
departure  for  Geneva,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  discussing  with  him  our  negoti- 
ating program  or  our  articles  of  negotia- 
tion. I  believe  that  we  are  better 
prepared  at  this  time  for  serious  nego- 
tiations than  at  any  time  in  recent  years. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  on 
all  unresolved  o.uestions  before  the  con- 
ference is  being  communicated  promptly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  of  course,  to 
our  ally,  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  our 
proposals  and  our  position  on  these  unre- 
solved questions  of  the  past  year  have 
been  arrived  at  in  close  consultation  with 
Great  Britain,  If  the  Soviet  Union  wants 
a  treaty  and  is  prepared  to  accept  a  con- 
trol and  inspection  system,  the  Soviet 
representative  at  the  test  ban  talks  will 
find  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
receptive.  We  are  sincere  in  wanting  to 
get  down  to  business,  and  we  want  to 
complete  the  drafting  of  an  acceptable 
treaty. 

If.  however,  the  Soviet  Union  elects  to 
follow  a  tactic  of  stalling — and.  regret- 
tably, this  now  appears  to  be  the  case — 
of  refusing  to  agree  on  a  system  of  in- 
spection and  control,  and  of  shifting  its 
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position,  as  it  has,  by  proposing  a  tri- 
partite Eulminist ration  with  built-in  veto, 
thpn  we  shall  know  that  once  again  a 
first  5tep  toward  disarmament  has  been 
snatched  from  our  grasp.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  follows  this  tactic,  nuclear  testin;^ 
mai  well  be  resumed.  Nuclear  testum 
may  be  resumed  not  only  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  It  will  be  continued  by 
France  l'.  may  be  begun  by  Communist 
China,  and  perhaps  a  half  dozen  or  so 
ether  powers  which  are  able  to  achiev 
a  nuclear  weapons  capability. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  person 
o\isht  to  dismiss  the  possibiluy  that 
within  tlr  very  near  future  Communist 
China  will  have  the  technical  capaci'y 
and  know-how  to  develop  a  nuclear 
weapon.  The  day  that  Communist. 
China  has  its  own  nuclear  weapon  fac- 
tories will  be  the  day  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  definitely  be  threatened, 
if  not  destroyed  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem of  trvira;  to  arrive  at  an  aureement 
to  stop  further  nuclear  weapons  tests  is 
not  merely  a  problem  of  convenience  as 
between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  it  relates  directly  to  the  su'-vival  of 
mankind 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  hnp- 
pen  in  this  world  if  the  leaders  of  Com- 
munist China  and  some  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Middle  East  who  brandish  their 
weapons  rather  readily  were  in  the  po.-^- 
session  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  shudd'^r 
to  think  what  would  happen  if  Mr  C;is- 
tro  had  nuclear  weapons.  Thf^^p  weap- 
ons are  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  anv 
nation.  They  become  unbelievably  c\.^r[- 
irerous  in  the  hands  of  capricious  dic- 
tators. 

The  whole  world  ought  to  be  shocked 
at  the  position  now  taken  by  the  U  S  S  P 
on  the  Administrator  for  the  test  ban 
control  organization.  The  Soviet^  had 
last  y-ar  a-^-eed  with  the  United  States 
and  the  United  F  ngdom  that  ■  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  system  and  head  nf  the 
staff  of  the  control  organ'zation." 

That  was  an  au^recd-upon  provision  in 
the  draft  of  the  treaty. 

The  Soviets  propose  an  adm.ni.tra- 
tive  council  composed  of  three  admini.'-.- 
trators:  one  representrng  the  United 
States,  tlie  United  Kingdom,  and  its  al- 
lies, one  representing  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satallitcs.  and  one  representing 
neutral  st.\tes.  Accordin:;  to  the  new- 
Soviet  view,  the  three  administrators 
would  have  to  be  in  unanimous  auee- 
mcnt  'oefore  decisions  could  be  rrade  and 
carr.ed  out 

This  is  tile  veto  in  new  cloth.::  :  It  is 
cumpletcly  unacceptable.  I  ca.niwt  im- 
a'<ine  the  S>'nate  approving  a  treaty  with 
such  a  provision  contained  in  it  What 
IS  rnor  ',  I  cannot  imagine  our  no -.otiators 
ever  ai^reeing  to  such  a  provision.  As 
one  who  ha.s  been  keenly  concerned  v  ith 
and  interested  in  this  subject  of  nuclrar 
test  suspension  and  who  has  advocated 
it  under  proper  safeguards  of  in^^pcction 
and  control.  I  wisi^  to  make  my  position 
quite  clear  that  any  draft  treaty  v»ith 
an  administrative  organization  i,uch  as 
proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  recent 
days  IS  totally  unacceptable      I;    would 


be  a  fraud,  and  it  would  indeed  endanger 
the  very  safety  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

If  this  Is  the  position  the  Soviet  Union 
plans  to  maintain  in  the  test  ban  and  all 
other  disarmament  negotiations,  then 
the  Soviet  Union  is  saying,  m  effect,  it  is 
really  not  interested  in  any  type  of  dis- 
armament or  even  m  steps  leading  to 
disarmament. 

I  misiht  add  tha^  this  is  about  tlic  same 
ixxsition  tlie  Soviet.'^  aie  takmu'  witli  re- 
>pect  to  the  United  Natioii.s  rs,>lf  and  the 
office  of  It  >  Secretary  Genera!.  They  are 
seeking'  t>  abolish  the  sinelc  officer, 
naniely,  tie  Sc-cn  lary  General,  and  to  set 
up,  instead,  a  commutce  of  throe  to  take 
on  the  ad:nini.slrative  and  executive  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office  of  tlie  .Secre- 
tary General 

The  So\  let  Union  knows  that  this  is  a 
( Dinpl'tely  unacceptable  i)roposal  in  the 
Unued  Nations  and  in  the  di.sarmament 
c  nitrol  m  ■chatu.sin.  I  brand  tliem  v.ilh 
plain  stalling  ai^d  using  tactics  to  delay 
and  to  confuse  I  hope  their  representa- 
tives uiU  '.r.ve  .some  cnreful  reconsidera- 
tion to  this  type  of  activity  in  whii^h  they 
are  now  eiiCjaped. 

Let  the  world  kno\^  lliut  if  these  test 
ban  talks  fail  becau-e  ol  the  Soviet 
Unions  intransigence,  and  because  of  the 
Soviet  tactics,  then  the  rcspon-slbility  for 
the  arms  race  and  its  continuance  will 
ri^>t  squarely  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Un.on.  and.  a'!  of  their  peace  talk 
to  the  contrary,  the  aims  race  and  the 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  v^orld  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union  i.nd 
due  to  the  impatience  of  their  leaders. 

Mr  Pre'-ident.  many  rf  us  have 
worked  hard  for  several  years  trying  to 
per.suade  the  nuclear  powers  to  take  a 
hrst  step  tcv.ard  curbing  the  arms  race. 
Vv'e  must  have  continued  patience  We 
shall  continue  to  .seek  prmness  toward 
Inducing  and  controllin't  the  worlds 
arms. 

But  patience  does  not  include  sitting 
indefinitely  at  the  negot.  itin;-'  table  un- 
der conditions  of  an  unmonitored  and 
uncontrofed  montorium  on  nil  nuclear 
tests  including  even  te-^ts  for  research 
on  detection  and  for  peaceful  purpo.ses 
If  the  United  Slates  Is  forced  to  renew 
nuclear  testinr.  the  fault  will  lie  squ.irely 
at  the  doors  of  the  Kremlin  The  re- 
cent Soviet  conference  t.ible  fllibu.'iter 
en  nuclear  test  cessation  propcKsiLs  is  ir- 
re«;ponsible  and  daneerou^  let  the 
world  know  tliat  fact. 

I  trust  that  the  recent  Soviet  tactics 
of  retrogression  and  of  fHibustering  are 
a  temrwrorv  aberration  Perhaps  the 
Moscow  winter  has  been  unduly  severe 
Perliaps  the  crisis  in  Soviet  a'.'riculture 
his  uotten  the  better  of  Mr  Klirushchev 
Perhaps  the  Soviet  hierarchy  once  again 
has  found  it.self  unable  to  allow  even  a 
little  openim;  up  of  its  territory  which 
the  modfst  control  and  m.spectlon  sys- 
tem for  an  aj-ir-ement  would  entail.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  think  the  present 
Soviet  position,  aL-ainst  concludins:  an 
early  test  ban  a ::reement  and  thus  forc- 
inki  the  resumption  of  test.s.  is  one  that 
would  command  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
people. 


Ttiere  is  no  hope  for  any  kind  (;f  dis- 
armament unle.s,s  we  can  at  least  take 
the  first  step  of  an  inspected  nuclear  test 
cession  treaty  If  we  cannot  take  that 
step,  then  the  talk  of  ditannamcnt  is 
.in  exercise  iii  falility 

My  hope-- and  I  believe  the  hope  i  f 
my  ft'llow  citi/en.--- — is  that  the  Sov.i" 
Union,  the  Ui.ited  Kmudtmi.  and  the 
Urntfd  .^'a'ts  will  ucce<  d  in  draftim^  a 
treaty  to  end  riuclear  weapon.s  testini.: 
Such  a  treat'.'  if  carried  out  in  pood 
farh  accoTdin^  to  its  letter  and  ii.s 
.«-pint.  would  demon,  tmir  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  combine  --tv-ps  involving'  the  re- 
duction if  arms  vsiUi  steps  Involvina 
effective  lamtrol  and  in.spection 

I.tl  u.^  make  no  .Mu-take  ai)oui  it,  Mr 
Pie^-ident,  there  can  be  no  di"^armament 
there  can  be  no  reduction  of  armami  n>.s 
uithout   msiH-oiion  and  control   bt  cause 
the  element  (>f  trust  ha.s  been  destioyei 
by  the  activitie<--  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Us    leaders       W'-    must    build    a    sy.stem 
that  is  the  alternative  to  trust;  nami  ly 
a  system  of  inspection  and  control      We 
must  .sub  titute  a   mechanism   for   that 
quality    which    makes    trea'ie.s    hkrly    of 
their   ;uliillmei;t--lru5l   and  coiifideuce. 
'Ihc   world  has  bt  en  stvmied  on   this 
point  since  the  em!  of  World  War  IT 
almo-t  Ifi  years      To  achieve  .«uc(  •  's  <  n 
this  difficult  and  dehcptf  ta  k  would  in- 
spire us  to  seek  other  arm',   reduction 
and  control  measure."^. 

The  Inited  States  h.s  entered  the 
present  negotiations  pn  pared  to  reach 
atjreement  I  know  of  what  I  speak 
because  it  was  my  privil*^L'''  to  be  bnefei 
and  to  be  fully  informod  as  to  th*^  posi- 
tion of  the  United  .States  at  the  confer- 
ence in  Geneva 

I  lep-at  that  we  went  to  the  confer- 
ence prepared  to  net,'Otiate  every  .^nyle 
item  in  the  draft  treaty  For  the  first 
timf".  every  unresolved  point  had  a  posi- 
tion taken  upon  it  by  the  US  deleca- 
tion  EveiT  posit. on  tliat  was  in  ccn- 
trovcrsy  in  preceding  ncRuiiations  wa, 
reviewed,  and  a  new  US  position  on  ii 
was  established.  We  have  unfolded  our 
po.  ition  to  the  Soviet  Union  We  have 
kept  nothini'  back  We  ha\e  attempted 
to  put  on  the  conference  table  everv 
unri  solved  poitu  We  are  seekm  ;  ac- 
comni'xlation  w.lh  the  Soviet  Union  on 
these  pomts.  The  United  Slates  has 
entered  these  necotiations  in  order  to 
reach  a  tret  ment,  but  the  United  Stales 
will  not.  must  not  and  cannot  seek 
agreement  that  would  have  such  loop- 
holes as  to  invite  cheating  with  impu- 
nity Any  agieement— and  tlie  Soviet 
Premier  knows  this— m  fact,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  telling  him  so  2 '2  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
by  risj>ons!bIe  ofTicials  of  our  G(<vern- 
ment  must  receive  the  support  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  U  S  Senate.  Such  supixirt 
Will  only  cnme  if  the  Iroaty  contains 
effective  safcituards 

The  control  «ystem  n'  a  beinc  sought 
by  the  United  States  does  contain  safe- 
guards I  w  i.sh  iJie  Rei,  ORD  to  show  the 
safegu.irds  for  study  by  Hie  .American 
peo;iIe   and   Members  of   Con^tre.ss. 

f^.rst  One  is  that  there  would  bo 
pl.iced  :n  the  Poviet  Union  several  con- 
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trol  posts,  equipped  with  sensitive  in- 
struments, to  recc  rd  phenomena  which 
miRht  he  nuclear  explosions.  Control 
posts  would  also  ba  located  eventually  In 
all  parts  of  the  Aorld.  These  control 
post.s  would  aLso  be  able  to  record  events 
m  the  Soviet  Union. 

Of  course,  such  control  points  would 
aho  be  located  in  the  United  States  and 
m  other  parts  of   the  world. 

Second.  A  second  safeguard  is  that 
there  would  be  allowed  several  on-site 
inspections  per  year  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  che.k  a  suspicious  event, 
to  determine  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a 
nuclear  explosion  Any  in'^pection  sys- 
tem which  does  not  provide  on-site  in- 
spt'ction  cannot  possibly  be  effective. 

Third.  A  third  safeguard  is  that  the 
majority  of  the  .^chnical  personnel  at 
the  control  pasts,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  control  system,  and  on  the  inspection 
tean.s  w  ill  not  be  nationals  of  the  coimtry 
beiiu:  in'  peeled  and  controlled.  In  other 
w ords,  there  would  not  be  self-inspection. 
Fourth  A  f ou  th  safeguard  is  that 
the  personnel  of  the  control  system 
would  not  be  hampered  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  duties  If  they  were  hampered. 
this  would  be  grounds  for  abrogation  of 
the  treaty.  The  personnel  are  to  have 
rights  of  movement  similar  to  all  diplo- 
matic agents.  Tliey  are  not  to  be  pre- 
vented from  going  immediately  to  the 
site  of  a  possible  nuclear  test,  if  the 
instruments  of  the  control  posts  indicate 
such  an  event  may  have  taken  place. 

P'lfth.  A  fifth  safeguard  is  that  the 
control  organization  will  not  be  ham- 
pered by  a  veto.  Decisions  of  the  con- 
trol commission  ^vill  be  made  by  simple 
majority  vote,  except  in  a  few  cases,  to 
be  staled  in  the  treaty,  where  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  agreed  either  on 
unanimity  or  to  a  two-thirds  majority. 
The  United  Sla.es.  I  know,  will  not 
budpc  from  this  jiosition.  We  shall  not 
condone  the  use  of  a  veto  in  the  day-by- 
day  operations  of  the  control  system. 

Sixth  A  sixth  safeguard  is  that  the 
control  organization  will  provide  for  a 
research  program  for  the  improvement 
of  techniques  in  the  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  nuclear  explosions  and  nat- 
ural phenomen,!.  Furthermore,  the 
treaty  will  provide  that  the  results  of 
re-search  can  be  incorp>orated  into  the 
control  system 

Seventh  A  seventh  safeguard  is  that 
if  countries  such  as  FYance  and  Com- 
munist China  do  not  sign  the  treaty  and 
abide  by  its  obligations,  the  United  States 
would  be  freed  tliereby  of  its  obligations 
to  refrain  from  nuclear  weapons  testing. 
In  listing  the>e  safeguards  I  would 
not  want  Senators  to  think  that  it  is 
;x)ssiblo  to  hav:  a  100-percent  fool- 
proof or  cheat-proof  system  to  monitor 
the  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
We  must  face  ".he  fact  that  no  such 
perfect  system  is  presently  possible. 
given  the  present  state  of  technology  In 
detection  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  So- 
viets towards  secrecy  and  their  fear  of 
an  open  society.  On  both  these  counts, 
however,  a  test  ban  treaty  could  improve 


the  situation.  A  treaty  offer  opportunity 
for  increasing  our  knowledge  of  detec- 
tion. A  test  ban  treaty  could  also  con- 
tribute to  breaking  down  the  wall  of 
secrecy  and  suspicion  which  surrounds 
so  much  of  Soviet  thinking  and  action. 

Yes.  I  agree,  a  test  ban  treaty  would 
contain  some  risks.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  might  con- 
duct a  nuclear  test  and  not  be  detected. 
Still,  what  neither  the  U.S.S.R.  nor  the 
United  States  knows  is  whether  such 
a  test  might  be  detected  by  the  control 
system  or  by  methods  of  conventional 
Intelligence.  The  risks  of  cheating  oc- 
cur for  both  sides;  our  side  in  not  catch- 
ing the  violator,  the  Soviet  side  in  get- 
ting caught. 

We  must  also  make  judgments  about 
how  much  our  own  security  would  be 
weakened  if  the  Soviets  tested  one,  two, 
or  a  few  nuclear  devices  without  getting 
caught.  One  sneak  test  would  not  neces- 
sarily alter  the  military  balance  of 
power,  but  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  other  nations  surely  would 
alter  the  balance  of  power.  The  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  na- 
tions, such  as  Communist  China,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  Cuba,  and  indeed 
to  all  other  nations,  certainly  would 
alter  the  balance  of  pniwer. 

The  Test  Ban  Confeience  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  major  powers  to  demon- 
strate they  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
limiting  their  weapons,  of  slowing  down 
the  arms  race,  of  being  willing  to  accept 
international  controls.  For  my  part.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  position  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  is  sound  and 
Is  reasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment after  a  very  careful  analysis  of 
our  proposals.  In  fact.  I  had  intended 
to  make  a  statement  on  this  subject  on 
the  21st  of  March.  I  have  checked  my 
information  carefully  with  the  responsi- 
ble officials  of  this  Government.  I  want 
to  see  a  workable  treaty,  having  safe- 
guards. I  feel  that  it  is  the  only  possible 
way  to  alter  or  to  check  the  spread  of 
nuclear  technology  for  weapons  pur- 
p>oses. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  we  are  actually 
at  high  noon  at  Geneva  in  the  nuclear 
test  cessation  conference.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  again  applied  the  kind  of 
brinksmanship,  as  characterized  by  Mr. 
Harriman  the  other  day.  which  really 
threatens  the  peace  and  security  of  all 
mankind.  It  is  about  time  that  the 
United  States  of  America  spoke  openly, 
fearlessly,  and  frankly  about  these  mat- 
ters. We  have  gone  to  the  conference 
prepared  to  negotiate — indeed,  to  com- 
promise. We  are  finding  that  the  con- 
ference is  being  used  as  a  part  of  a  total 
diplomatic  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union — including  Berlin,  Laos, 
the  Congo,  Geneva — all  over  the  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  understands  straight 
talk.  That  is  all  it  understands.  The 
straight  talk  needs  to  come  not  only  from 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov(?rnment, 
as  it  Is  coming,  but  also  from  Congress. 
It  should  not  be  talk  which  is  belligerent 
In  nature,  because  this  Senator  seeks 
reconciliation,  seeks  an  agreement  with 


prorjer  safeguards  and  controls.  I  do  not 
seek  to  have  a  proliferation  of  these 
weapons  or  an  expansion  of  them.  I 
seek  to  halt  the  arms  race  before  it 
consumes  us. 

But  I  must  say  that  this  result  cannot 
be  achieved  by  us  alone.  It  requires 
that  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  bring  whatever  pressure  they  can 
upon  the  great  powers  to  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  peace  orgamzations  of 
America  must  speak  up  fearlessly,  not 
only  to  our  own  Government,  as  they  do 
so  repeatedly,  but  also  to  other  govern- 
ments, particularly  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  today  bargaining 
with  the  future  of  mankind,  and  it  is 
bargaining  recklessly.  I  wish  the  people 
who  believe  in  the  cause  of  peace  to  un- 
derstand what  is  taking  place.  I  am 
hopeful  that  in  the  weeks  ahead,  after 
a  careful  reexamination  of  the  American 
proposals  and  the  British  proposals,  the 
Soviet  delegates  at  Geneva  will  receive 
instructions  from  their  home  office  at 
the  Kremlin,  as  they  always  do,  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith.  If  they  do  that,  then 
much  of  the  talk  about  easing  world 
tensions  will  at  least  have  its  first  possi- 
ble chance  of  success. 


competitt\'t:  transportation 
ratemaking 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cpsponsored  Senate  bill  1197,  to  amend 
tHe  Interstate  Commerce  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  rule  of  ratemaking  where 
competition  between  carriers  of  different 
modes  of  transportation  is  involved. 

I  believe  the  interest  of  all  segments 
of  American  transportation  is  best  served 
when  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  is  vigor- 
ously pursued.  S.  1197  would  implement 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide 
strict  adherence  to  that  policy.  It  is  pro- 
national  transportation  policy.  It  is  not 
"anti"  any  mode  of  transportation.  Sub- 
standard rates  do  not  create  advantages 
for  any  carrier.  They  deny  to  carriers 
the  revenues  to  which  they  are  entitled 
for  the  services  they  provide.  They  deny 
to  competitors  revenues  because  of  de- 
structive competition.  I  support  S.  1197 
because  it  aims  to  restore  economic  and 
competitive  balance  to  our  transporta- 
tion industry. 

I  support  S.  1 197  because  it  will : 

First.  Clarify  section  15(a>3  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  state  more 
concisely  the  philosophy  of  competitive 
ratemaking  which  was  the  will  of  Con- 
gress when  passing  the  National  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958. 

Second.  Require  the  ICC  to  consider 
the  "value  of  services"  in  determining 
rates,  as  the  Commission  had  tradition- 
ally done. 

Third.  End  any  destructive  rate  poli- 
cies of  various  modes  of  trtinsportatlon 
which  have  arisen  since  the  1958  Act  was 
passed. 

Fourth.  Provide  more  just  compensa- 
tion to  all  formis  of  transportation  by 
setting  rates  to  consider  value  of  services 
they  ijerform. 
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There  is  evidence  that  the  bill  has  been 
misinterpreted,  either  innocently  or  in- 
tentionally, by  some  people  who  believe 
It  would  force  the  ICC  to  discriminate 
unjustly  against  one  or  another  mode  of 
transportation  when  establishing  com- 
petitive rates.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
supplement  the  national  transportation 
policy  and  restore  this  policy  as  the  guid- 
ing standard  by  which  all  decisions  rela- 
tive to  competitive  practices  in  transpor- 
tation are  judged.  In  other  words,  the 
intent  of  the  bill  is  to  be  fair  and  im- 
partial. 

The  national  transportation  policy 
provides  that  a  national  transpo'-iation 
system  by  water,  highway,  and  rail,  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  its  national 
defense,  be  'developed,  coordinated  and 
preserved  "  It  provides  for  fair  and 
impartial  regulation  of  all  modes  of 
transportation,  administered  so  as  to 
recognize  and  preserve  the  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  each;  for  the  promotion  of 
■  safe,  adequate,  and  economical  and  ef- 
ficient service";  for  the  fostering  of 
"sound  economic  conditions  in  transpor- 
tation and  among  the  several  earners  " 

When  tiie  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  considered  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Act  of  1958.  many 
suggestions  for  changes  were  made 

Outstanding  among  the  proposed  re- 
visions in  the  rate  standards  were  the 
so-called  three  shall-nots.  These  sug- 
gested that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  passing  upon  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  "shall  not  corisider 
the  effect  of  such  rates  on  the  traffic 
of  any  other  mode  of  transportation; 
shall  not  consider  the  relation  of  such 
rates  to  the  rates  of  any  other  mode  of 
transportation,  or  shall  not  consider 
whether  such  rates  are  lower  than  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  competition  of  any 
other  mode  of  transportation"  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  unanimously  rejected  this 
proposal  and  emphasized  a  statement  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transpor- 
tation in  supp>ort  of  their  action 

The  subcommittee  held  that — 

The  national  transportation  policy  Is 
clear  •  •  •  that  such  ratemaklng  (If  cum- 
petiUve  forms  of  transportation)  should  b* 
regulated  by  the  ConunlsAlon  to  pre%ent 
destructive  practices  on  the  part  of  a  car- 
rier or  group  of  carriers. 

In  competitive  transportation  rate- 
making,  there  is  a  policy  and  a  pattern 
established  from  years  of  experience  and 
periods  of  trial  and  error.  When  car- 
riers have  been  allowed  to  deviate  from 
historical  concepts  in  making  rates  the 
gains  have  been  short  term  and  short 
lived.  Rate  structures  which  do  not 
adhere  to  the  historical  pattern  seem 
more  vulnerable  to  evasion  and  abortion 
than  those  which  follow  the  time  tested 
standards.  Many  times  they  fail  of  their 
own  weight  and  inadequacies. 

A  practice  which  has  grown  up  since 
the  passage  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  the  use  of  an  'all- 
freight"  rate  for  shipment  of  goods  by 
the  several  forms  or  transportation. 
Since  items  of  freight  which  would  travel 


at  a  relatively  high  rate  are  mixed  by 
a  carrier  with  those  that  travel  relatively 
cheaply,  a  median  rate  has  always 
seemed  acceptable 

When  a  carrier  sets  an  all-freight  rate 
that  is  unreasonably  low.  it  is  open  to 
abuse  which  is  damaging  to  the  earner 
who  moves  the  freight  at  a  le.vs  sati.sfac- 
tonr'  compensatory  rate  It  also  is  dam- 
aging to  other  competinj^  modes  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  IS  a  matter  uf  record,  for  example, 
that  a  earner  has  set  all-frei^ht  rates  for 
movement  of  mixed  loads  uhich  are  .so 
low  that  the  only  freight  moving  more 
cheaply  is  bulk  waste  products  These 
mixed  loads  nimht  easily  include  com- 
modities or  yoods  which  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely high  classification 

.A  good  example  was  when  ICC  H-ar- 
in^  Examiner  G  A  Dahan  in  his  report 
of  docket  No  32.533  condemned  the  piuc- 
tire  of  a  railroad  which  had  estabh.^hed 
an  all-freit:ht  rate  for  clasps  3  and  clas-s  4 
piggyback  '  .service  that  was  .so  low  that 
the  only  products  which  would  be  mcned 
in  full  carload  shipments  at  similar  or 
lower  rates  were  10  of  the  12  000  clas- 
sified commodities  such  as  lime  sludge, 
lead  or  zinc  mine  refuse,  sand,  slag  or 
gravel  NOIBN  not  otherwise  indexed 
by  name" — tailings  of  iron  ore  with  no 
value  for  further  metal  extraction  and 
various  other  low-grade  stone  and  travel 
commodities,  all  shipped  in  bulk  \Mth 
h"'-;h  wemht  minimum.^ 

Indeed  the  railroad  services  are  min- 
imal They  furnish  only  route  and 
[xiwer.  but  when  shippers  can  move  hi.t^h- 
urade  articles  that  are  rated  class  100  or 
better  in  boxcar  service  at  ratings  lower 
than  those  a,ssigned  to  low-L-rade  bulk 
commodities  I  believe  the  railroads  are 
losing  revenue  that  should  be  theirs 
And  they  are  not  losing  it  to  competitors 
they  are  losing  it  to  substandard  rates 

Destructive  competitive  practices  are 
dangerous  to  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion— those  using  the  low  rat»s  to  attract 
busine.ss  and  competing  forms  which  suf- 
fer lo.ss  of  traffic  becau.se  of  the  competi- 
tive rates  S  1197  is  nece.ssary  to  restore 
the  competitive  balance  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  and  encour- 
agement of  our  national  iran-s^jortation 
system  and  is  nece.ssary  to  insure  rates 
to  carriers  which  are  consistent  with  the 
traditional  "value  of  services  rate  stand- 
ard It  IS  urgent  that  v.e  move  to  restore 
the  competitive  and  economic  stability 
to  our  transportation  industry 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  busine.ss 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,   EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELi-\'\RE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair  > .  The  nomination 
on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Wilbur  J  Cohen,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  AsMstant  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  I 
sugt^est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OhT-TCER  The 
cli'ik  w  ill  call  the  roll 

T  he  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  (juorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection    It  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  HUMPHIiEY  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership  on  this  side  and 
in  tht>  Committee.  I  wish  to  make  a  stat*'- 
mciit  concerning  the  nomination  of  Dr 
Wilbur  J  Cohen  The  nomination  was 
considered  very  thorou>:hly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  it  with — as  I  under- 
stand— only  one  opposing  vote  m  the 
committee 

Dr  Cohen  was  connected  w  ith  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  some  21  years  He 
.served  with  tlie  S(X'iaI  Security  Admin- 
istration and  with  the  predecessor  agen- 
cies of  the  I>'partment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  1956,  he  left 
the  employ  of  the  Fe<leral  Government, 
of  his  own  volitirni.  and  became  profes- 
sor of  public  welfare  administration  at 
the  University  of  Michitian  where  he 
servetl  until  his  appoiiument  by  Presi- 
dent Krimedy  In  Michigan,  he  was  a 
member  by  appointment  of  the  Gover- 
nor, of  the  Stat/*  board  of  health  and 
other  liealth  advi.sory  committees  He 
was  apixjinted  by  President -eleit  Ken- 
nedy to  W  the  chainnan  of  his  Ta.sk 
Force  on  Health  and  Social  Security 
Since  the  latter  part  of  January,  he  has 
b<^en  serving  on  a  per  diem  basis  in  the 
Department  of  Health  P:ducation,  and 
Welfare 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  F'.ducation.  and  Welfare,  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff,  wrote  to 
llie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  in  commenting  on  Dr  Cohen  s 
ability  and  exceptional  qualifications  for 
this  position 

Diirlti)?  till*  PiTst  busy  mon'h  of  thi.s  ad- 
mmistrallrin  Mr  Cuhen  has  been  outstAnU- 
l:iK  His  lcn'iwledi?p  ability  and  dedication 
are  <>I  the  highest  I  hue  di.scvis.sed  hirn 
persi  iiiiiUy  with  Members  "f  ConRress  and  cif 
the  Cabinet  wh(.  have  known  him  t<>r  tr.any 
yeiirs  All  of  tht-rn  vmirh  fnr  his  ability, 
Integrity  and  sliufrity  While  there  may  be 
siiicere  differeiices  among  Members  of  C"<'ii- 
gre.ss  and  tJie  public  C(jncernl:it5  Mr  Cohen  .s 
phllosi>phy  yet  In  the  final  analysis  It  will 
be  I  wh)  will  make  the  p<Tllry  derisions  nf 
this  Department  .subject  uf  course  tu  the 
p.jllries  established  by  the  President  and  the 
laws  piUi.st-d  by  the  Cunnrefis  of  the  UiUted 
State.s  Mr  C^hen  fully  understands  that 
within  this  framework,  he  will  carry  uut  the 
decisions. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  nomination 
will  tx'  readily  confiimed. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Curtis  1  has 
ct)mments  to  make  in  regard  to  this 
nomination 
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Mr.  CURTIS.    Madam  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr  CURTIS,  M*dam  President,  it  ia 
true  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen 
received  a  majority  rote  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  However,  no  yea-and-nay 
vote  w  as  taken  in  the  committee  on  the 
nomination.  Therefore,  I  do  not  believe 
It  quite  fair  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  have  the  Record  show  that  in 
tlie  committee  tliere  was  only  one  vote 
against  makii^  a  favorable  report  on  the 
nomination.  In  the  committee  it  was 
apparent  that  there  was  sufficient  sup- 
port of  tile  ix)mination  to  report  it  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate;  but  there  was  no 
yea-and-nay  or  rollcall  vote  there.  Until 
such  time  as  the  other  members  wish  to 
speak  for  them.selves.  I  believe  that  cor- 
rection should  be  made. 

Madam  President.  I  have  opposed 
confirmation  of  the  ruxnination  of  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen,  who  has  been  nominated 
to  be  an  A,ssistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  because  I  believe  his  social  se- 
curity program  goes  too  far,  is  too  exten- 
sive, and  would  be  too  costly. 

First,  let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  want  our  present  social  security 
program  to  work.  I  believe  it  should  be 
supported  m  full  faith.  I  believe  that 
every  implied  promise  concerning  a 
benefit  for  our  people  should  be  kept.  I 
believe  there  are  times  and  instances 
when  the  benefits,  or  some  of  them, 
siiould  be  raised  I  do  not  favor  extend- 
ing .social  security  into  new  fields,  such 
&s  the  proposed  medical  care  for  the 
aL'ed  under  .social  security  or  any  form 
of  compulsory  health  insurance. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable  if  we 
make  it  clear  at  the  outset  how  our  pres- 
ent system  works.  It  is  not  a  system 
wherein  each  person  pays  for  his  own 
benefits  and  his  payments  accumulate 
over  a  period  of  years  and  are  kept  for 
him.  Rather,  it  is  a  system  wherein  the 
people  who  earn  are  taxed  currently  to 
pay  a  social  benefit  to  other  groups,  such 
as  our  retired  aged  and  widows  and 
orphans  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Cohen  himself,  which 
supports  what  I  have  just  said.  This 
testimony  is  found  on  pages  100  and  101 
of  the  hearings. 

Senator  Cxtrtis  Well,  now,  Mr.  Cohen, 
about  what  is  the  social  security  reserve 
now? 

Mr  Cohen  About  $21  billion  to  $22 
billion. 

Senator  Cuims  If  we  closed  out  the  sys- 
tem, which  I  am  not  In  {avor  ol  doing — I 
want  to  make  a  success  out  of  It — would 
that  $21  billion  pay  out  the  pensions  of  the 
people  already  on  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Cohen  Of  Uie  people  already.  Just  tbe 
peiiple  already,  on  the  rolls? 

Senator  Ct-TtTis.  Yes. 

Mr  Cohen  I  have  not  looked  at  that  re- 
cently, but  I  do  not  think  It  would. 

Senator  Cubtis.  I  am  sure  It  would  not; 
and  there  Is  nothing  In  there  for  the  people 
who  are  eligible  who  have  not  gone  on  the 
rolls.  Is  there? 

Mr  ConwT*    That  Is  eorreet. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  regsrdieBS  of  high- 
sounding  words  and  th*  us*  of  ■smiiitlcs, 
we   have   a   tax   program  here   that  W0  ar* 


taxing  the  producers  currently  to  pay  bene- 
fits to  another  group?     Isn't  that  correct? 
Mr.  CoHBr.  That  is  correct. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  also 
exists  as  to  the  function  of  the  social 
security  reserve,  I  do  not  criticize  the 
investment  of  the  reserve  in  US.  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  If  we  permitted  this 
reserve  to  be  invested  in  private  securi- 
ties, the  Social  Security  Administrator 
might  someday  control  great  portions 
of  our  business  concerns,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  my  real  criticism  is  that  there 
is  no  way  we  can  have  an  adequate  re- 
serve. If  our  reserve  is  in  Government 
bonds,  those  bonds  must  be  turned  to 
cash  in  order  to  pay  benefits.  Here 
again  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Cohen.  In  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DouGLAsl  the  contention  had  been  made 
that  the  interest  accumulations  of  the 
social  security  reserve  would  lower  the 
cost  of  the  program.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Cohen"s  testimony  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  of  page  128  and 
extending  to  page  129: 

Senator  CuHTis.  One  question.  Mr  Cohen, 
this  trust  fund  interest  income,  where  will 
that  come  from"' 

Mr.  CoHrN  Well,  the  Interest  hrvs  to  come, 
of  course,  from  appropriations  for  paj-ment 
of  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  made  by 
Congress  out  of  general  revenues  from  tlie 
general  taxpayer. 

Senator  Curtis.  Ye«:  now.  do  you  propose 
that  we  pay  benefits  In  bonds  or  in  cileIi? 

Mr.  Cohen    Cash 

Senator  Curtts  We  have  .so  many  bonds 
In  the  trust  fund  The  recipients  w-.ant  cash. 
To  get  them  cash,  you  either  have  to  tax  the 
people  to  get  cash  to  pay  ofT  those  bonds. 
do  you  not,  or  .sell  some  more  bonds? 

Mr.  CoHZN.  R  ght. 

Senator  Cunns    Or  inflate   the   money? 

Mr.  Cohen    I  hope  not  the  latter. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  when  you  go  to  pay 
these  benefits,  would  It  make  any  difference 
whether  you  have  this  size  reserve  fund,  or 
one  that  measures  much  bigger?  You  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  It  in  dollars.  The  only 
honest  way  you  get  dollars  is  to  tax  the 
people  then  or  to  sell  more  bonds.  That  Is 
true.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Madam  President,  the  social  security 
taxes  are  scheduled  to  go  up  automati- 
cally. There  will  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  social  security  burdens  if  we  do  not 
add  any  new  programs.  I  inquired  of 
Mr.  Cohen  about  this,  and  I  wish  to  quote 
from  his  testimony  on  page  98: 

Senator  Curtis.  Now.  the  social  security 
taxes  at  the  presently  scheduled  rate  for 
19<J9  are  44  percent  for  employees,  and  e^^ 
percent  for  the  self-employed;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  CoHEW.  At  the  present  time? 

Senator  Cttrtis.  No.  by  1969. 

Mr.  CoHiif.  By  1969,  yes  sir;  that  Is  correct. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  people 
of  lower  income  pay  social  security  taxes. 
The  social  security  tax  applies  from  the 
first  dollar  of  earnings.  There  are  no 
personal  exemptions.  A  mother  with  one 
child  who  has  an  income  not  to  exceed 
$1,325  pays  no  Federal  income  tax.  A 
married  couple  with  two  children  whose 
net  Income  does  not  exceed  $2,675  pays 
no  Federal  income  tax.  A  family  of  six 
pays  no  Federal  income  tax  if  they  do 


not  have  a  net  income  of  $4,000.  I  ap- 
prove of  this.  I  wish  the  exemptions 
could  be  higher.  But  these  people  will 
be  paying  a  heavy  social  security  tax. 
Again  I  quote  Mr.  Cohen  on  pages  98 
and  99,  as  follows: 

Senator  Curtis.  •  •  •  Now,  the  em- 
ployee's tax  will  range  from  around  $60  for 
a  family  with  $1,325  in  earnings,  to  $180  for 
a  family  with  $4,000  earnings,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Cohen,  I  think  the  mathematics  are 
correct;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Yes.  In  other  words,  this 
group  that  v.e  are  not  collecting  any  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  from  because  their  income 
is  too  low.  some  of  them  will  be  paying  up 
to  $180  social  security  taxes,  and  the  self- 
employed  tax  will  be  50  percent  more,  will 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Ye?,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Which  means  that  self- 
employed  people,  which  includes  farmers  In 
my  State,  and  the  cobbler  who  runs  a  one- 
man  shop,  will  be  paying  from  6-90  to  $270 
in  social  security  taxes,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Curtis.  Even  though  he  is  not 
liable  for  Federal,  any  Federal  income  taxes. 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

The  figures  just  given  relate  to  our 
present  program  when  we  consider  the 
automatic  raises  that  will  come  about  in 
the  tax.  Mr.  Cohen  further  testified,  on 
page  99,  as  follows: 

Senator  Curtis.  A  still  higher  tax  on  these 
family  earnings  would  be  required,  would  it 
not.  to  finance  the  proposed  more  generous 
Ecx:i.il  security  and  also  the  addition  of 
medical   care   of   the   aged;    would    it   not? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Yes,  sir. 

I  made  it  a  point  in  the  committee 
hearings  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Cohen  con- 
cerning his  proposals  for  increasing 
present  social  security  benefits  and  add- 
ing new  benefits  and  new  programs.  Mr. 
Cohen  naturally  supports  the  proposed 
medical  care  for  the  aged  under  social 
security.  I  asked  him  about  the  cost. 
This  testimony  is  found  on  pages  105  and 
106. 

Senator  Curtis.  All  right.  What  would 
the  level  premium  be  then? 

Mr.  Cohen.  For  the  President's  program? 
Six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  payroll. 

Senator  Curtis.  The  level  premium? 

Mr.  Cohen.  The  level  premium  Is  six- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  payroll. 

Senator  Curtis.  I  noticed  in  your  task 
force  report  carried  in  the  January  12.  1961, 
Congressional  Record  that  the  level  pre- 
mium cost  of  providing  medlcsJ  care  for 
all  OASI  beneficiaries  would  be  estimated  at 
0.96  percent  of  payroll. 

Mr.  Cohen.  That  is  the  figure  for  includ- 
ing beneficiaries  of  all  ages.  A  flgvire  of  0.91 
percent  represented  the  level  premium  cost 
for  the  Anderson-Kennedy  amendment, 
modified  to  bring  down  eligibility  to  age 
65  for  men  and  62  for  women,  and  eliminat- 
ing the  $75  deductible  that  was  In  that  bill, 
and  using  a  $4,800  tax  base.  In  my  report, 
Senator.  I  gave 

Senator  Curtis.  It  would  be  something 
over  nine-tenths  of  a  point  instead  of  six- 
tenths  of  a  point? 

Mr.  Cohen.  For  that  particular  set  of 
specifications;  yes,  sir. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  tend- 
ency is  to  increase  a  program  and  add  to 
its  cost  as  time  goes  on.  On  page  105, 
we  find  this  interesting  testimony  by 
Mr.  Cohen  with  respect  to  pressures  for 
an  increase. 
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Senator  Curtis.  At  the  present  time,  do 
the  administration  health  amendments  have 
.\n  entrance-fee  requirement  and  other  coet- 
s.iving  restrictions'' 

Mr  CoHiN  It  has  no  entrance-fee  require- 
ment, but  It  does  have  some  cost  restric- 
tions   In    the    nature    of   deductibles. 

Senator  Curtis  And  If  social  security  leg- 
islation moves  m  the  direction  that  It  has 
iiimed  since  it  was  enacted,  some  of  thoee 
C'«t-savlng  restriclons  would.  In  a  mater  of 
time,   be   removed,  would   they  not? 

Mr  COHEN  Yes  I  think  there  would  be 
substantial  pressures  for  their  removal  par- 
ticularly '.rom  the  hospitals  The  hof-piial 
groups  Hre  the  ones  which.  Interes'ingly 
enough,  are  the  most  Interested  In  eliniinat- 
ing  the  deductibles  because  they  feel  they 
might  otherwise  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the 
deductible 

Senat</r  Ct-TiTis  The  pressure  is  already 
f)[i ' 

Mr   Cohen    Yes 

Senator  Ct-'RT!.s  So  this  sugge.-ted  tax 
starting  out  low  i.s  already  commfiicmg  to 
waiver 

.*U.  CoHi  N  Thrre  are  .tIw.tvs  p.—ssiire^ 
Senator,  you   ai:d    I    icnow   that 

The  adminiiitration's  proposal  calls  for 
hospital  benefits  only  for  those  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits  who  are  over 
65  We  should  remember  that  the  VVai;- 
ner-Murray-Dint^ell  bill  before  Con:.;ress 
in  1946  called  for  compulsory  health  in- 
surance for  all  people,  those  under  65  a.s 
uoll  as  over  65  This  would  amount  to  a 
payroll  cost  of  perhaps  5  percent  or 
more. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  di.scuss  th.e  ad- 
ministration s  proposal  for  addinu  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  to  social  security, 
but  I  will  point  out  one  thing  about  it 
which  illustrates  its  unfairness  and  un- 
soundness This  IS  from  page  102  of  the 
hearings  and  from  page  124. 

Stmator  Ci-'rt:.-.  Now,  a  p>erson.  if  he  is 
eiititled  to  social  security  but  not  drawiim' 
It  he  could  he  a  man  perhaps  65,  Indepeiut- 
eiitly  wealthy  carrying  on  his  busines.-^ 
drawing  a  salary  of  8100,000  a  year  and  he 
would  be  eligible  for  ho.spltal  benefit.-  wua:d 
he   not' 

Mr    Cohen     Ye.--    sir 

St'nau>r  Ct-iiTis  Now.  does  H  R  4222  call 
for  three  funds  m  the  Treasury  for  social  se- 
curity   three  accounts'" 

Mr  COHEN  Yes,  it  does,  sir  There  wc  u'.d 
be  'hree  accovints  m  the  social  ir.surancf 
tru-st  fund  OASI  disability  insurance,  and 
health  benefits 

Senator  Curti.s  N>w.  the  health  fund-all 
of  the  retired  bei.ehciarles  of  OASI  would  be 
eligible  to  draw  from   that    would   they  not  ' 

Mr   Cohen     Yes   sir 

Senator   Clrtis    In   case   they   applied 

Mr  Cohen  Yes  m  case  they  had  applied 
Yes 

Senator  Cvrtis  None  of  them  would  have 
or  will  contribute  to  that  account,  will  'hey  ' 

Mr   C(jhen    That  is  correct 

Mr  Cohen  advocates  that  the  wage 
base  upon  which  .social  security  taxes  are 
a.sse.ssed  be  increa.sed  from  its  present 
$4  800  to  $9,000  a  year.  He  advocates 
that  It  be  done  in  steps.  Quoting  from 
pages  108  and  109  of  the  testimony.  Mr 
Cohen  .states  as  follows: 

.Senator  Curtis  Now,  Mr.  Cohen,  I  w.'.ild 
like  to  have  your  views  with  respect  t<i  the 
expansion  of  the  social  security  wage  base 
Some  of  the  University  of  Michigan  pre.ss 
releases  quote  you  as  recommending  an  Im- 
mediate increase  and  In  the  next  few  years 


getting  It  up  to  $9,000  per  year.  Is  that  cor- 
rect reporting' 

Mr    Cohcn    I   believe    It   Is    Senat<^r 

Senator  Curtis  Now.  the  present  benefit 
f.jrmula  provides  a  $59  primary  benefit  for  a 
person  with  $100  a  month  for  the  avera^f 
wage.  $24  ore  for  the  second  $100.  $22 
more  for  the  third  $100.  and  $22  more  for 
•-he  next  $10<.)  mailing  $127  ius  the  present 
niaxlmuni,   Isn  t  that  correct' 

Mr    Cohen     I  think  that  l>  correct    sir 

Senator  Ci-rti.h    That  i.s  based  on  $4  800 '' 

Mr    Cohen     I"hat  is  correct 

Senator  Ctrtis  Now  with  y^'Ur  expanded 
A.igf  base  to  $iH  OOO  maximum  average  wages 
would  mcrea.se  by  $350  per  month,  would 
they   nof 

Mr  Cohen  Yes.  that  is  right  I  am  Just 
doing  that  mentally.  I  may  be  wrong  but  I 
think  that  Is  correct 

.Senator  Ctrtis  I  think  that  if  the  wage 
base  were  rai.sed  Irom  $4  800  to  $9  OOO  the 
Increase   would    be   $.'<5u   ,i   month 

Mr   Cohen     Yes    sir 

Senator  Cirtis  Would  you  pr.)pc)6e  tu  in- 
crease the  ma.ximum  primary  t>eneflt  at  the 
S22  per  $100  rate  to  the  m.-\ximum  of  $204'' 

Mr  Cohen  I  would  say  this  Yes  nr  some- 
what al)out  that  figure 

Later  on  page  109  he  testified  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

Senator  Cirtis  Now.  If  this  went  up  to 
$9,000  this  would  incre.tse  maximum  benefits 
around  60  percent,  would  it  not  "* 

Mr  Cohen  I  have  not  figured  It  out  that 
sounds  correct  From  $127  to  $204.  I  gue&s 
was   the  correct   figure,    was   it    nof 

Senator  Cltitis  Ye*  But  It  would  tn- 
ci>'.;>e  m.iximum   taxes  to    iver  87  percent' 

Mr  Cohen  Yes  The  taxes  would  in- 
rrea.se  somewhat  higher  percentagewise  than 
the  benefits  would:  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Curtis  Now  that  Is.  to  raise  the 
b:v-,e  to  $9,000  would  do  that' 

Mr  Cohen  Yes  I  am  not  proposing 
*9  OOO  t(Xlay    Senator 

Senator  Ctrtis  Oh.  n  '  I  realize  that 
Vou  have  adviLx-ated  that  it  be  done  In  steps 

Mr    Cohen    That  Is  correct    sir 

Congress  ha.s  always  related  the  .Mze 
of  the  social  secui  ity  benefit  to  the  aver- 
age covered  wawe  This  means  that  the 
individuals  eainiiig  $9  000  or  nearly  .so 
will  get  a  substantial  increa.se  in  bene- 
rit.s  but  the  people  whose  pay  is  very  low 
will  not  benefit  by  this  particular  pro- 
[x-tsal  We  .should  keep  in  mmd  that  the 
.social  security  program  should  first  take 
into  account  thos*"  citizens  who  find  it 
most  difficult  to  provide  for  their  own 
retirement  This  means  the  people  w.hn 
must  live  (jii  a  very  low  income. 

In  addition  to  added  programs  for  our 
social  .security  system  M;  Coh^n  favors 
an  increa.se  m  the  general  level  of  social 
security  benefits  during  the  next  10 
years  The  foUowiiiK  testimony  is  from 
the  t)ottom  of  pai^e  1 16 

.^fii.i'or  Curtis  As  d  m.itter  of  fact,  you 
rfpe.itedly  are  recommending  a  50  percent 
Increase  in  the  level  of  social  security  bene- 
ri'.s  in  the  next  10  years   are  you  nof 

Mr  CoMFN  Yes  by  the  end  of  the  10- 
year  perUKl 

.Another  increa.se  m  .social  security 
benefits  that  Mr  Cohen  advocates  re- 
lates to  the  widows  benefit  H^tl'  I  wish 
to  quite  from  his  testimony  on  page  118 

Senator  Curtis  A  widow  s  social  security 
benefit  is  three-fourths  of  her  Ir.i.sband  a 
primary  amount' 

Mr  Cohen    Tes  sir. 


Senal4)r  Curti.s  In  other  words,  her  bene- 
fit is  half  what  her  husband  and  she  would 
receive  together  or  have  been  recelviiig  .is 
a    retired    C'luple' 

Mr   C'oHEN    Yes.  sir 

Senator  Curtis  D<j  yovi  feel  that  this  pr(j- 
p^irtlon  should  be  continued  or  changed  and 
If  so.  In  what  manner' 

Mr    Cohen     I  think  it  sho.ild  be  liicrease<l 

Senator  Curtis    To  what  ' 

Mr  Cohen  I  think  It  shoulu  be  i  h.in^cd 
immediately  t..  H.*)  perient 

.Senator    C'riis    And   eventually    to    whaf 

Mr  Cohen  I  w^uld  hop*-  event  uully.  ',' 
funds  permitted    •<    1  iMt  pi>rcpii t 

.Senator  Curtis    How  soon  ' 

Mr  Cohen  I  would  hojx-  within  this  10- 
year  period  tliat  we  are  talking  ab<-)ut 

.Senator  Curtis  In  (jther  words,  you  be- 
lieve a  widow  should  get  as  mucii  in  social 
.se<-urity  l>enefiu>  iis  would  a  retired  woman 
worker.  w;io.se  benefits  are  based  on  her  own 
record  t>f  tovered  earnings'" 

Mr  CoHE.N  I  did  not  say  the  same  bcneJll 
in  dollars,  but  the  same  prop<irtlon  That 
Is.  that  n  single  {person  whether  a  •"tnclf 
wt)miin  or  a  single  man  or  a  widow  Ir.  ini; 
alone  sliould  be  treated  as  one  unit  and  get 
lOo  percent  of  the  primary  tK-ne.'it 

Senator  Curtis  Now.  you  have  alwivs 
argued  for  a  wage-related  benefit? 

Mr  Cohen  Yes  sir  This  wuuld  still  be 
>ivnge  related 

Senator  CURiis  Men-  w.iges  are  higher 
than  women  !»  vk.igfs    ^''t't'-'ally    ,ire  tliey  not? 

Mr  CoHE.N     Gener.iIIv  SI . 

Senator  Curtis  Tlie  widow  within  this  10- 
\ei\r  perliKl  would  get  a  benefit  equal  Uj  100 
p«*rcent  of  her  husband  s' 

Mr   Cohen     Right 

.Senator  Curtis  She  suffered  no  wage  loss 
A  woman  who  was  working  and  retires  would 
get  it)0  percent  of  her  own  wa^e  rectird. 
would  she  nof 

Mr  Cohen  She  would  proiiably  get  a  lot 
liigher  in  doll.ir  benefits   because     — 

.Senator  Curtis    No    she  would  gel   lower 

Mr  CoiiKN  It  would  depend  on  what  her 
w.iges  would  be.  it  would  be  generally  lower 
yes.  sir  In  some  cases.  It  would  be  liigher 
but  I  would  say  generally  It  wmjld  hr  lower. 
y<^  sir 

I  point  out  that  'Ahat  this  pi ocetiiii  c 
amounts  to  is  that  tl.e  uoikint;  wnnieii 
of  America,  because  they  rcci'ivr  a  lower 
v^ai^e  uill  receive  a  lower  scKMal-.securily 
benefit  in  dollars  than  uill  widows  of 
working  men,  becau.se  the  men  havr  re- 
ceived a  hiL'her  average  wate  Yet  tl.o 
v^orking  women  have  worked  all  thruui;ii 
the  years  and  have  con.si.-tently  paid 
into  the  fund 

Another    change     advocated     by     Mr. 
Cohen   relates  to  the  children's   benefit 
Here   I   w  i.sh  to  quote   fmin   pa.;e    IJO  ol 
the  heai  in«s: 

.■Senator  Curtis  N  w  d  i  y  ■'.;  believe  the 
present  age  of  18  should  be  the  top  age  limit 
when    children  s    benefit.s    are    di.soontltuied' 

Mr  Cohen  Well  as  I  said  m  one  of  mv 
articles,  I  would  ho}>e  that  ultimatt-ly  it 
would  be  increased  to  21 

Senator  Curtis  Did  you  change  y>ur 
nund  ' 

.Mr   I  '    111  N     No,  sir 

Mr  Cohen  favors  an  mcrea.se  in  the 
maximum  family  b<'nefit  I  call  atten- 
tion t^  his  testimony  on  paye  122: 

-Senator  Curtis  •  •  •  you  do  recommend 
a  f.imlly  maximum  i>enefit  should  be  raised 
from  $2.S0  to  maybe  $350' 

Mr    Cohen    Something  like  that:    yes    sir. 
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I  believe  that  this  Congress  should 
make  a  success  of  our  present  social- 
security  program  and  that  we  should 
.seek  the  soundest  possible  financing  to 
the  end  that  promises  are  not  broken 
and  the  program  docs  not  become  greater 
than  our  economy  can  bear.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  cradle-to-the-grave  program 
u  herein  millions  of  our  middle  class  F>eo- 
ple  miL;ht  be  paying  more  in  social- 
icuiity  taxes  than  they  will  be  paying 
lor  all  other  purposes  of  government,  in- 
(  jidiim  carrying  the  mail,  running  the 
ciurts.  developini;  our  resources,  carry- 
ir  '  and  payint;  the  riational  debt  and 
i);oVidini'.  for  the  national  defense.  The 
;mo  ram  advocated  by  Mr.  Cohen  points 
in  that  direction  His  own  words  prove 
It  I  wisli  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing; testimony  found  on  page  125  of 
the  hearinL-s 

Senator  CiRris  •  •  •  According  to  the 
information  Kiven  to  the  committee  today 
ch  ■. Mues  m  the  present  social-security  pro- 
t'r.iin  which  you.  Mr  Cohen,  think  we 
hhi'uld  achieve  by  the  end  of  tills  decade 
would  mean  that  vndth  the  wage  base  of 
^:H)00  the  comi)ired  tax  rate  would  amount 
to  14  [KTcent  -that  Is,  7  percent  on  employees 
;oid  7  percent  on  employers.  If  medical  care 
vk.is  extended  t<i  all  those  under  05  the  tax 
rate  would  be  an  additional  5  or  6  percent, 
would  it  i.'t? 

Mr  CoHi  n  I  do  not  know  what  you  added 
m  there  But  vou  say  5  to  6  percent  of 
pavToll' 

Senator  Curt  I  •-■    Ye.'- 

Mr    CoHFN    On  a   $!)  000  waRC  base? 

Senator  Curtis  Yes  If  you  apply  the 
ndminl.srratl"ns  pro[yosal  to  everybody,  like 
the    Wagner-Murray-Dlngell — - 

Mr     Cohen    Oh,    under    65? 

Senator  Curtis    Yes 

M:  Cohen  Yes.  I  think  that  is  correct — 
which  I  am   not  pro|K).sing. 

Senator   Curtis    But   you  did   In    1946? 

Mr.  Coiu  N    Yes 

Senattjr  Curtis  Thi.s  me;.ns  that  by  the 
end  f  f  this  decade  ^  >clal  security  v*lll  be  cost- 
ing about  14  or  15  pcrcer.t  of  payroll  If  the 
health  insurance  benefit.'^  are  limited  to  those 
o.er  65  If  coinpuls>'ry  licnlth  insurance  was 
exten  led  to  everybody,  the  total  payroll  tax 
would  be  up  to  19  or  20  percent.  If  It  was 
a  20-p(ri  ml  rate,  the  self-employed  rate 
Would  lie  1.^  percent  This  would  be  a  maxi- 
mum t.iX  on  an  employer  of  $900  per  year 
and  a  like  .onourit  on  an  employee,  and  the 
maximum  tax  op,  a  self-employed  person 
making  .?9  000  would  be  $1,350  If  we  do  what 
'  ou  ad\  ocated  today  plus  what  you  advocated 
in  I'Jte. 

Under  the  present  income  tax  laws,  a  man 
making  $9,000  and  self-employed.  If  he  Is 
married,  pays  $1,438  In  Federal  Income  taxes. 
If  he  ha.s  two  children,  he  will  pay  $1,174. 
Yet,  !n  the  liypothetical  case  I  have  made, 
that  man  married,  with  two  children,  with 
Income  taxes  of  $1,174.  would  have  social 
.security  taxes  of  $1,350, 

Do  you  feel  that  as  much  of  that  man's 
earnings  of  $9,000  as  a  Federal  tax  source 
should  be  devoted  to  this  one  single  program 
of  stK-ial  security  as  is  available  to  help  fi- 
nance all  other  activities — the  functions  of 
the  Government,  the  paying  of  the  national 
debt .  and  defense  of  our  countryf" 
Mr    Cohen.  Yes;   I  do.  Senator. 

In  fairness  I  want  to  say  that  Mr. 
Cohen  defends  his  position  and  explains, 
and  that  can  be  found  in  the  testimony 
that  follows  the  above  quotation. 

Madam  President,  my  position  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Cohen  is  based  on  the  pro- 


gram he  advocates.  I  do  not  believe  his 
proposals  are  fair  to  the  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged workers,  nor  to  our  present  aged 
who  are  not  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits  and  those  whose  benefits  are 
small.  An  expensive,  far-reaching  social 
security  program,  coupled  with  the  con- 
cept of  big  government  in  all  fields,  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  people  we 
serve,  both  young  and  old.  or  to  the 
unborn. 

Madam  President,  I  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation, and  I  ask  for  an  immediate 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  as  Assistant  .Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  nomination  of 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen  to  be  an  A.ssistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mad- 
am President,  on  this  vote,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

On  a  division,  the  nomination  was 
confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  no- 
tified forthwith  of  the  confirmatioii  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  not  insist  that  the  President  be 
notified  that  the  nomination  of  Mr, 
Cohen  was  confirmed  by  a  margin  of 
one  vote.  However.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  clear  on  that  point,  because 
today  the  Senate  has  confirmed  the  ap- 
p>ointment  of  a  man  who  will  be  the 
chief  architect  of  social  security;  and 
if  he  carries  out  the  program  which  he 
advocates  today,  and  which  he  has  ad- 
vocated in  times  past,  the  person  who 
today  earns  $9,000  a  year  and  below  will, 
10  years  from  now,  be  paying  more  so- 
cial security  than  he  is  paying  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  for  all  purposes  of 
government,  including  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Madam  President, 
I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  state  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen  was  confirmed 
by  one  vote.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  recall  that  the  considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Cohen's  nomination  had  been 
held  up  for  2  weeks,  possibly  3  weeks,  at 
the  specific  request  of  one  Senator.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen  would  not  have 
been  taken  up  today  had  not  the  leader- 
ship been  informed  by  that  particular 
Senator  that  he  was  prepared  to  have  the 
Senate  consider  the  nomination  because 


he  had  at  his  disposal  all  the  informa- 
tion he  wished  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time. 

The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  that 
because  of  the  schedule  of  the  Senate 
this  week,  many  Senators  are  out  of 
town,  while  a  substantial  ntmiber  are 
attending  committee  meetings  this  aft- 
ernoon. The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  are  two  committees  which 
I  can  think  of  offhand  which  are  hold- 
ing meetings.  Also,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows  that  approximately  13 
Senators  have  been  in  attendance  at  a 
luncneon  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreipn  Relations  I  Mr, 
FuLBRiGHTl  for  the  Honorable  Harold 
Macmillan,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

I  tliink  the  Record  ought  to  te  maie 
very  clear  that  the  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen  was  held  up 
by  one  Senator;  that  his  wishes  were 
Given  every  consideration;  and  that  the 
nomination  was  brought  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today  when  that  Senator 
informed  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
that  he  was  ready  to  have  it  considered. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  says  is  correct.  The 
Committee  on  Finance  considered  the 
nomination  on  March  22  or  23;  I  do  not 
know  which  date  it  was.  That  matter 
was  followed  by  the  consideration  of 
oilier  proposed  legislation.  The  junior 
Sunator  from  Nebraska  asked  for  a  delay 
ill  the  consideration  of  the  nomination. 
The  majority  leader,  with  his  usual  cour- 
tesy, was  veiT  cooperative.  He  did  not 
crowd  me.  I  advised  him  that  I  had 
pathered  my  information  from  the  rec- 
ord,  and   that   I   was   ready  to   vote. 

I  do  not  criticize  any  Senator  for  beinn: 
ab.sent.  I  realize  that  many  functions 
are  taking  place.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  on  a  division  vote  of  tlie 
Senators  who  were  present,  the  state- 
ment I  made  was  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
v.ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  statement  ju.st 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is 
correct.  I  think  it  clears  away  the  im- 
plication of  his  previous  statement.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
had  he  so  desired,  could  have  asked  for 
the  presence  of  a  quorum.  Had  he  in- 
sisted, we  could  have  had  many  more 
Seiiators  present.  However,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge — and  I  have  discussed 
this  subject  with  the  minority  leadershin 
during  the  past  several  weeks — the  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen 
at  the  very  most  consisted  of  three 
Senators.  It  was  my  further  under- 
standing that  of  the  three  whom  I  can 
think  now,  one  indicated  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  present  for  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  and  did  not  desire  to 
vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  SenjOor's  statement.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr 
HcicFHKKYl  presented  the  nomination 
with  the  statement  that  there  was  only 
one  vote  against  it  in  the  ccanmittee. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
corrected  me.  There  was  no  rollcall 
vote  in  the  committee.  Just  as  there  was 
none  today. 

1  freely  concede  that  the  Senate  is 
operating  during  a  holiday  time,  whtn 
the  leadership  has  entered  mto  an  aw  rce- 
ment  that  there  will  be  no  yea-and-nay 
votes.  However,  I  believe  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  as  much 
within  his  right  in  stating  that  there 
is  substantial  opposition  to  the  far- 
reaching  program  advocated  by  Mr 
Cohen  as  it  is  for  the  leadership  en  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  to  imply  that  ;n 
the  committee  the  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was  the  only  Senator  who  was 
not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cohen's  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President 
I  did  not  make  any  statement  to  that 
effect,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  pointed  out.  but  it  was 
my  understanding  that  there  wa;5  only 
one  vote  agamst  the  nominee  in  the 
committee.  I  ani  t^lad  the  correction  ha.s 
been  made. 

I  am  certain  there  is  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  had  the  full  Senate  been  present 
and  had  a  yea-and-nay  vote  been  taken, 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen  would  have 
been  confirmed  by  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  Senators  in  attendance.  I  think 
that  is  the  kind  of  statement  which 
ought  to  appear  in  the  Record  rather 
than  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
nomination  was  confirmed,  on  a  divi- 
sion, by  a  margin  of  one  vote. 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  test  of  whether  he 
has  the  support  of  90  percent  of  the 
membership  will  come  when  the  Senate 
votes  on  the  proposals  made  in  connec- 
tion with  hi.s  program. 

I  have  made  no  case  against  Mr 
Cohen  in  if„'a:d  to  anythmg  other  tb.an 
the  social  security  prog^ram  he  advocates 
I  do  not  believe  he  can  get  any  part  of 
It  through  Congress  by  90  percent  of  the 
votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIETD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Pre.^id.<nt. 
the  nommatiun  of  Mr.  Cohen  ha.s  now 
been  confirmed,  lias  it  not? 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  HUM.-^HREY.  And  an  order  to 
Kive  immediate  notification  of  that  ac- 
tion to  the  President  has  been  entered, 
has  it  not  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  the  Record  to  show  clearly  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  deceive  my  col- 
leasues  in  connection  with  any  vote 
Ihe  statement  I  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate, on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  on 
behalf  of  the  leadership,  was  a  prepare<l 
statement  whicli  indicated  that  in  the 
committee   only   one   vote   against    the 


nommation   was   registered.     That   was 
the  fact  as  I  had  it. 

So  I  feel  that  what  has  deveJoped  here 
Is  most  unusutU  and  most  unfortunate, 
because  evry  Senator  knows  that  in 
connection  with  numinataon  after  nom- 
ination, a  Member  of  the  leadership  or 
tlu!  chairman  of  the  committee  has  stood 
at  the  leadership  desk  and  has  r.quisted 
conlirmation  of  the  nomination,  at  a 
t:me  -Ah'  n  oi^.ly  one  or  two  Senators  were 
present;  and  the  nomination  has  beta 
confirmed  wall  suppcse^Hy  a  unanlmoa^ 
\  Jt'',  -siiri'ply  becau.-t-'  iir-  p:  itr.-,t  or  opposi- 
tion V, as  repistercil. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  have  it 
appear  that  a  difffrent  situation  existed 
;n  the  Senate  m  re:.;ard  to  its  action  on 
I'r.''  nomii'.aton  of  Mr    Cohen 

By  the  way.  MaJam  President,  Mr 
f  'hen  will  not  put  his  pict^ram  before 
the  Congress  The  prr)cram  'Ahich  will 
be  before  the  Coin:re.ss,  insofar  as  .social 
.security  or  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare are  concerned  will  be  President 
Kennedy's  protrram  and  i^ecretArv  Rib;- 
coif  s  program,  and  Mr  Cohen  will  be  the 
faithful  and  loyal  .servant  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  S«>cretary  of  Heiiltli, 
F'lucatiun.  ana  Welfaie.  or  else  Mr 
Cohen  will  no  longer  be  in  the  emplnv 
of  the  Government  Ro  Senators  should 
Mot  discuss  Mr  Cohens  pro 'ram.  be- 
''■ause  hf  ciid  not  run  for  election  to  any 
P'"-ition 

Instead.  Madam  President,  w^  are  di.  - 
C'lssuvT  President  Kennedv's  program 
anci   Secretary    I-?il.iicotT's   prijiriam 

I  wi'ih  it  clearly  understood — becau.se 
I  l.ul  the  ri"  ponsibiluy  of  .standing  at 
the  majority  leader's  desk  when  the  Sen- 
a*""  proceeded  to  consider  the  nomm.i- 
tion  of  Mr  Cohen— that  the  nomina- 
tion received  a  favorable  report  fmm  the 
.Senato  Finance  Committee  I  >iant  it 
equally  clear  that,  in.sofar  as  I  knew, 
only  one  Sen;:  tor  was  to  speak  here  in 
opposition  to  confirmi'ion  of  the  nom- 
inition. 

I  w?nt  It  equally  clear  that  if  we  had 
rr^s.^ed  for  completion  of  the  quonim 
call,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cohen  would 
have  received  resounding  suoport  by  a 
majority  of  th  •  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  it  equally  clear  that,  on  the 
division,  instead  of  a  difference  of  only 
one,  there  was  a  dilference  of  two.  be- 
cause in  that  connection  I  include  the 
Presiding  OfTic-:^r  of  the  Senate 

lA  fact,  Madam  President,  when  it  Is 
found  that  one  has  been  '.0  percent 
wr  jnpr  in  re;;ard  to  so  small  a  number,  it 
is  obvious  that  he  could  be  very  greatly 
wronsx  in  term^.  of  the  call  of  the  rnU  of 
th"  eritire  membership  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  CURTIS  Madam  President, 
asam  I  must  obirct  to  my  df\r  f riend  s 
ju'-:ghnR  of  the  flerures  He  ha.s  made  a 
point  of  the  f,^rt  that  only  ono  speech 
was  made  in  the  Senate  aRamst  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Mr 
Cohen  However,  it  is  also  true  that 
only  one  spee(  h  was  made  in  the  S*mi- 
ate  in  favor  of  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr  Cohen— although  perhaps 
the  one  speech  in  favor  of  confirmation 
was  more  convmcme:  than  was  the  one 
speech  on  the  other  side 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     Or  shorter 


Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes:  shorter      ILaui?h- 
ter.  1 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
was  not  involved  m  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr  Cohen.  But  because  I 
have  knoAn  Mr  Cohen  for  many  years 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  bt^'lieve  hLs  nomina- 
tion IS  one  of  the  finest  made  to  date 
t)y  thi.s  adnuni.st ration.  Mr,  Cohen  per- 
s^)nilie>  H  rule  to  vihich  I  like  to  refer, 
namely,  that  m  the  public  .service  there 
IS  no  .substitute  for  bra.ns. 

Mr.  e'ohen  is  an  e.xcet'dinylv  brilliant 
man,  anil  that  fact  and  his  unques- 
tioned intesnly  and  his  dedication  to 
tiie  public  sr-ivice  qualify  him  e.speciallv 
I  believe,  to  seive  m  ihe  position  to 
which  he  has  been  nominated,  and  in 
which  he  wiU  serve,  now  that  his  nomi- 
nation has  been  confirm. -d 

I  wish  to  say  that  as  chairman  of 
llie  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  have 
iiad  the  piuile«e  m  re<-ent  vk'.'eks  of 
woikinK  V(My  clo.sely  with  Mr  Cohen 
I  also  kno.v  him  to  be  one  of  the  be*^t 
inform.i'fi  [v^rson'^  with  wh^m  I  am  ac- 
quainted in  his  field. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  CUBA 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President.  T 
rise  now  to  di.scuss  brii^fiy  f.vo  item.s 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  affairs,  I  am  very  much 
concernt-d  about  what  I  cotL^drr  to  be 
a  worsenm.i  of  c;i:;ditiuns  m  Cuba.  I 
U:'lievc  It  very  important  tiial  our  Gov- 
ernment make  Ui.e  of  all  pt)S.sible  pro- 
cedures which  miithl  pro\e  to  be  helti- 
ful  in  at  I'-a.-t  aK' viatuiK  some  of  th. 
conditions  in  Cuba  tliat  afTect  Inited. 
States  nationals  and  the  nationals  of 
other  Countries  who  aie  now  m  Cuba 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  tlie 
reports,  which  I  am  satisfied  are  suflQ- 
Ciently  reliable  not  only  to  justify,  but 
al.so,  I  believe,  to  make  im;xratue.  the 
u.se  by  our  Govt  i  nmeiil  of  all  a\ailabie 
proc-edures  in  order  to  seek  to  brinK  some 
rehef  to  United  States  nationals  and  the 
nat.onals  of  other  ctuntiies  who  a.r 
lant'uishiiu;  in  Cuban  jails. 

I  am  sure  tlie  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  are  re(.eiving  very  lar^c 
qu.mtities  of  mail  .•-imilar  to  the  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mail  1  am  receiv- 
insi,  these  days.  In  my  c.ipacity  a-s  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin - 
Ameiicm  AJfair>^  The  volume  of  such 
moil  which  I  am  rereivini;  is  sufllcien* 
to  warrant  my  .^tatin^,  without  any  fear 
of  successful  rebuttal  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  throuiihout  our  country  there 
is  frrowin;;  c  nicern  in  regard  to  oar 
country's  policies  toward  Cuba.  Oui 
people  are  distur!)ed  as  rerards  tlie  lives 
of  US  cili/ens  who  now  are  impri-oned 
in  Cuba 

It  is  one  thinrj  to  suffer  ;::reat  economic 
losses  becau'^e  of  various  forms  of  con- 
fiscation that  Dr  Castro  has  been  guilty 
of.  duiin::  his  ill-fated  res. rue  in  Cuba 
It  is  an  entirely  different  matter  when 
the  rules  of  morality  and  of  humanitar- 
ian treatment  of  pri'^ners  who  are  citi- 
zens of  sovereign  powers  are  violated. 

I  stress  that  we  seek  a  i>eaceful  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulties  with  Cuba.     But. 
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Madam  President,  If  the  reports  we  are 
receiving  are  accurate — and  I  believe 
that  a  prima  facie  case  in  supix)rt  of 
their  accuracy  hiis  been  made — then  I 
believe  our  Government  should  proceed 
forthwith,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
G.'nei  al  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
IS  now  in  session,  to  call  upon  the  United 
Nations,  under  the  procedures  of  the 
Geiural  A.ssembly  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tiyati  n,  in  Cuba,  .n  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  persons,  now  languishing  in  Cu- 
ban jaiLs,  who  are  citizens  of  foreign 
nations. 

As  a  former  dtlesate  to  the  United 
Nuticiis.  I  am  familiar  with  some  of  the 
probkiiLL)  which,  will  be  involved  m  con- 
nection with  putting  that  procedure  into 
operation.  But  I  believe  we  should  at 
least  beuin  to  muke  a  record  In  that 
connection.  In  ny  opinion,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  making  of  the  request  for 
a  United  Nation;;  Study  Commission 
will  result  in  a  fa^■orable  response  from 
Cuba.  It  will  at  least  give  the  Cuban 
rettime  an  opportunity  to  prove  its 
claims — if  it  can  prove  them — that  hu- 
mane treatment  is  being  extended  to 
the  U.S.  nationals  who  today  are  in 
Cuban  jails 

Madem  President,  if  it  continues  to 
be  true — and  the  evidence  of  it  appears 
to  prove  it — that  U.S.  citizens  now  in 
Cuban  jails  are  beinrj  treated  contrary  to 
intern? tional  law  then  my  proposal  Ls  a 
sound  one.  It  .should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  definite  principles,  recog- 
nized by  civilized  nations,  which  are 
applicable  to  th.e  treatment  of  citizens 
of  another  sovereign  power  who  are  held 
pri.soner  in  a  forci;n  country.  If  it  Ls 
true  that  a  vindictive,  inhumane,  and 
cruel  policy  is  being  pursued  by  the  Cas- 
tro regime  in  respect  to  Americana  in 
Cuban  jail.s.  if  it  ij  true  that  they  arc 
being  denied  bodily  necessities  and  med- 
ical attention  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  existing  principles  of 
international  law,  then  I  respectfully  say 
this  Government  his  an  obligation  to 
use  all  the  peaceful  procedures  available 
to  it  to  .seek  to  bring  justice  and  humane 
treatment  to  those  jailed  Americans. 

The  American  pec'ple  have  a  rignt  to 
expect  it.  The  American  people  do  ex- 
pect it.  And  in  mj'  judgment,  if  this 
situation  continues  to  worsen,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  demand  the 
release  of  these  priioners. 

We  have  available  to  us,  it  seems  to 
me.  the  procedures  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. At  least  we  .should  make  the 
attempt  in  the  United  Nations  first  to 
see  to  It  that  justiC'?  is  brought  to  the 
Americans  in  Cuban  prisons. 

Tliere  was  a  time  in  our  history  when 
the  world  knew  tha.  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  the  practice  of  inhu- 
manity u[)on  American  citizens  any- 
where in  the  world.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  Government  will  proceed,  with- 
out any  further  delay,  to  raise  this  mat- 
ter within  the  United  Nations,  if  the 
Swiss  continue  to  report  to  us — and  the 
Swuss  are  represenl.mg  us  in  Cuba — 
that  they  do  not  ha\e  any  success  at  all 
with  the  Cuban  adn.inistration  in  seek- 
ing to  bring  even  Eed  Cross  assistance 
to  Americans  in  Cuban  jails. 


Madam  President,  I  have  checked  a  bit 
in  regard  to  what  is  recognized  as  inter- 
national convention  in  respect  to  the 
International  Red  Cross.  I  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  that,  if  it  is 
true — and  the  Swiss  can  certamly  give 
us  reliable  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  true ;  and  I  make  my  statements 
on  the  basis  of  press  reports  quoting  the 
Swiss — that  in  Cuba  today  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  is  not  even  allowed 
to  check  into  the  conditions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Cuban  jaiLs.  then  the  United 
Nations  should  be  asked  to  act.  I  under- 
stand the  imprisonments  are  not  limited 
entirely  to  American  nationals.  I  think 
we  have  a  clear  ca.se  for  requesting  of- 
ficial intervention  on  tiie  part  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  a  duty  at  least 
to  ask  the  United  Nations  to  call  upon 
the  Cuban  delegation  in  New  York  to 
show  cause  as  to  why  the  findings  of  the 
Swiss  as  reported  to  us  .^hould  not  be 
investigated  by  the  United  Natiuns. 

I  mention  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  because  I  think  it  is  my  clear 
duty,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Latin  American  Af- 
fairs, to  call  the  attention  of  this  admin- 
istration and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  what  I  think  is  a 
shocking  example  of  inhumanity  to  man 
being  practiced  against  our  fellow 
Americans  now  incarcerated  in  Cuban 
jails. 

I  turn  now  to  another  subject. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  m'Oment? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  congratulate  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  state- 
ment which  he  has  made.  I  think  it  is 
most  important  that  this  Government 
look  into  the  reixirts  and  take  some  fit- 
ting action  along  the  line  recommended. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  performing  a  great 
service,  not  only  for  those  who  are  in- 
carcerated and  who  may  be  treated  in- 
humanely, but,  more  than  that.  I  think 
he  is  E>erforming  a  service  in  making  it 
clear  to  the  world  what  type  of  govern- 
ment today  is  governing  Cuba,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  free  world  may  pretty 
soon  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
must  begin  to  correlate  their  thoughts 
and  their  actions  as  to  some  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  government  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  calling  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  am  sure  only  good  can 
result  from  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  his  gracious  comments. 
As  he  knows,  this  is  no  new  position  for 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  taken 
this  position  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  some  years  now.  with  respect  to  Red 
China.  I  have  taken  the  position  that 
an  attempt  ought  to  be  made — again 
through  the  United  Nations,  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  problem  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  not  of  the  United 
States  primarily — to  seek  to  negotiate 
some  commitment  out  of  Red  China  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  American 
nationals  who  are  languishing  in  Chi- 


nese jails.  Red  China  also  has  impris- 
oned some  nationals  from  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  have  always  said,  and  say  again,  I 
think  the  United  Nations  has  a  clear 
duty  to  use  its  procedures,  to  the  extent 
that  they  can  be  put  to  use,  m  determm- 
ing  whether  or  not  the  nationals  of  for- 
eign sovereign  powers  have  been  con- 
victed by  the  appUcation  of  principles  of 
civilized  law.  To  that  extent,  at  least, 
the  Umted  Nations  has  jmisdiction  m 
carrying  out  what  I  think  is  its  clear 
obhgations  under  the  charter.  The 
United  Nations  should  at  least  seek  con- 
versations with  the  Red  Chinese  in  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  foreign  pris- 
oners. Likewise  the  United  Nations 
should  call  upon  Cuba  to  give  proof  that 
foreign  prisoners  are  not  being  denied 
civilized  treatment  in  Cuban  jails. 

Misunderstood  as  I  have  been  time 
and  time  again  in  re-spect  to  my  position 
on  Red  China.  I  repeat  it.  I  do  not 
favor,  and  I  have  never  favored,  the 
diplomatic  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  of  Red  Cliina  until  it 
is  possible,  prior  to  such  recognition,  to 
negotiate,  so  far  as  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions are  concerned,  commitments  out 
of  Red  China  in  regard  to  bilateral 
problems  that  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Red  China. 

Likewise,  with  respect  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  by  seating  her  in 
the  United  Nations,  I  have  taken  the  po- 
sition, and  take  it  again  today,  that  Red 
China  should  not  be  seated  in  the  United 
Nations  until  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
condition  precedent,  succeeds  in  negoti- 
ating commitments  with  Red  China 
that  give  assurance  to  the  world  that  we 
have  a  right,  at  least,  to  expect  Red 
China  to  comply  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  have  said  before  that  those  commit- 
ments should  involve  Formosa ;  they 
should  involve  the  prisoner  problem; 
they  should  involve  obedience  to  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  on  Ko- 
rea which  Red  China  has  continued  to 
violate  until  now;  they  should  involve 
the  whole  list  of  problems,  really,  that 
exist  between  Red  China  and  the  United 
Nations.  There  should  be  such  commit- 
ments before  Red  China  is  ever  seated 
in  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  been  roundly  criticized  because 
I  have  said — as  I  repeat  today — that  in 
my  judgment  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  will 
vote  at  least  to  take  up  the  Red  China 
issue  for  debate  in  the  General  Assembly. 
and  that  might  well  be  next  September. 
Probably  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  vote  to  seat  Red 
China  as  a  delegation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

I  think  we  have  a  duty  to  continue  to 
press  upon  the  United  Nations  its  clear 
obligation  to  use  the  existing  procedure, 
which  the  United  Nations  has  not  used, 
in  an  endeavor  to  get  some  commitments 
from  Red  China  prior  to  taking  up  the 
question  as  to  whether  Red  China  is 
eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  up  to  her.    She  can  make  herself 
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eligible  by  the  commitments  she  might 
be  willing  to  enter  into  with  the  United 

Nations 

I  must  say  two  things  in  criticism  of 
U  S.  policy.  Many  Americans  do  not 
like  to  hear  them,  but  they  are  unan- 
swerable because  they  are  factual. 

We  have  used  our  great  power  in  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  the  issue  from 
Koing  on  the  aijenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  debate  purp>oses.  We  should 
have  been  using  these  many  years  the 
ureat  influence  we  have  in  the  United 
Nations  to  stet  the  United  Nations  to 
take  the  first  step  which  I  think  is  essen- 
tial, namely,  thf  step  of  startintr  nesto- 
tiations  with  Red  China  for  comnut- 
inents  in  the  interest  of  peace  before  the 
issue  of  recoL^nizint,'  Red  China  as  a  dele- 
gation to  the  I'nited  Nations  is  put  on 
the  agenda  for  debate. 

Many  people  miss  that  simple  ptoce- 
dural  step,  wh.ch  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ore<-;on  has  emphasized  for  many 
years.  I  .say  we  have  made  a  mistake  in 
using  our  influence  to  prevent  the  issue 
from  b^'ing  put  on  the  schedule  for  de- 
bate, wh.-n  .vr  4iould  have  been  usmt; 
our  mf.u>'nce  to  pet  negotiations  for 
commitmt'nts  started. 

I  think  uf  havt-  also  made  the  mistake 
of  using  our  grea*^  influence  in  the  Ignited 
Nations  up^/n  other  countries  which 
have  been  more  or  less  reliant  upon  us 
for  foreign  aid  The  result  is  that  the 
impression  has  been  created  among 
many  of  the  .so-called  noncommitted  na- 
tions that  in  ovqU'v  to  demonstrate  their 
indi'pt'ndence  from  the  United  States 
they  must  make  clear  to  us  they  are  not 
going  to  vote  with  us  on  the  Red  China 
issue.  After  I  served  3  months  on  the 
US  delettation  last  fall.  I  came  away 
with  he  impression  freedom  from  US 
pressure  is  a  much  more  important 
factor  with  .some  of  the  delegations  than 
we  like  to  admit. 

Again  I  stress  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
get  the  United  Nations  to  start  nf:otia- 
tions  with  Red  China  for  commitnu-nts 
prior  to  even  consideration  of  whether 
the  issue  of  Red  China  being  seated  m 
the  United  Nations  shall  go  on  the 
agenda. 

Thf^  prisoner  matter  is  involved  in  the 
Red  China  issue  I  say  a-^ain,  a.-  I  have 
said  on  m.my  platforms  :n  this  country, 
I  would  not  vote  either  for  diplomatic 
rt-cognition  on  a  bilateral  basis  or  for  a 
recos'nition  nf  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  until  th.is  i.ssue,  among  others,  is 
first  settled.  I  think  the  evidence  is 
perfectly  clear  that,  in  respect  to  many 
of  the  Am  ricans  now  in  Red  Chinese 
jai!s,  there  was  no  justification  for  their 
com.mitment  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
possibly  agree  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  na- 
tion which  ha.s  committed  the  type  of 
cruelti»'s  we  know  have  been  committed 
upon  Americans  in  Red  Chinese  Com- 
munist jails  We  know  of  the  sad  case 
v\e  now  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  of 
an  American  who  has  suffered  in  a  Red 
Chinese  lail  some  10  years,  and  who  is 
now  coming  out  to  live  for  what  I  under- 
stand will  be  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
because  apparently  there  is  no  hope  for 
his  long  survival  He  is  suffering  from 
a  serious  cancerous  condition. 


The  American  people,  with  thf  i 
wonderful  seru-itivity  about  human  val- 
ues, know  we  cannot  justify  proceeding 
to  look  with  approval  in  any  diplomatic 
capacity  upon  a  nation  which  is  as 
guilty  as  Fted  China  is  guilty  of  inhu- 
manity which  has  been  practiced  upon 
Americans  lan.^uishing  m  Chinese  jails. 

Madam  President.  I  now  tuni  to  the 
other  matter  I  wished  to  discuss. 

J-he  FRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ore 'on  ha-,  the  floor. 


ECONOMIC     DI.-^C-RIMINATTON 
AGAINST  OHECiON 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President.  I 
spoke  before  the  Senate  about  3  weeks 
airo  in  regard  to  a  very  serious  economic 
problem  whicli  exists  in  my  State  I 
said  at  that  time  that  so  long  as  eco- 
nomic discrimination  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  Oregon  continued  I 
would  continue  to  speak  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  protest  against  it  with 
increasing   freciueney. 

Madam  President,  for  8  years  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration  I  from 
time  to  time  took  the  floor  and  protested 
the  discrimination  being  practiced  by 
that  administration  against  my  State 
from  an  economic  standpoint  In  the 
early  years  of  that  admini'^tration  I 
fought  against  one  proposal  after  an- 
other to  give  away  the  great  electric 
power  potential  of  my  State  to  private 
utilities  It  was  a  giveaway  concealed  in 
a  very  plau'-ible  package  known  as  part- 
nership in  connection  with  multiple- 
purpose  dams  The  partnership,  of 
f'ourse.  was  one  in  which  the  American 
people  paid  for  all  the  nonreimbursable 
costs  of  those  dam>  including  flood  con- 
trol and  irrmation  and  navi:  ation  costs, 
and  the  private  utlitits  were  brought  in 
as  partners  in  order  to  take  the  profits. 
at  very  low  cost  to  themselves,  of  the 
electric  power  i-'onrrated  in  the  so-called 
partnership  dams. 

I  shall  always  be  proud  to  point  to 
the  record,  because  the  record  is  irre- 
futable I  led  the  fight  against  the 
so-called  partnership  giveaway  proposal 
for  Green  Peter  Dam.  and  we  beat  the 
proposal  Time  and  time  au-am  the  ad- 
ministration offered  it.  and  used  various 
devices  to  gain  its  ends  It  was  auda- 
cious enough,  as  the  record  will  show,  to 
suggest,  'Go  ahead  with  appropriations 
including  construction,"  if  a  partnership 
plan  were  approved,  but  m  the  absence 
of  approval  of  a  partner'-hip  plan  the 
administration  would  continue  to  fail  to 
recommend  th»'  nec(.ssary  funds  for  even 
completion  of  the  planning  on  Green 
Peter  Dam 

Madam  Presideir,  even  though  my 
stubborn  resistance  to  that  propo.sal  re- 
sulted in  a  certain  amount  of  criticism 
in  my  State  from  tho.se  who  were  willing 
to  take  their  bowl  of  pottage,  I  knew  that 
the  partnerships  scheme  for  Green  Peter 
Dam  would  be  m  the  longtime  best  in- 
terests of  my  State  We  held  out  against 
the  partnership  giveawav  whicli  was  pro- 
po.sed  for  Green  Peter  Dam  and  waited 
until  we  could  build  that  multiplc-pur- 
po.se  dam  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  tax- 


lia>.'!s  of  the  United  Slates  rather  than 
for  tile  s<  llish  interests  of  private  utili- 
ties 

The  record  will  show  that  even  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  I  suc- 
ceeded on  .several  occasions  m  getting  an 
appropriation  from  the  Conuii  .s  abovi- 
the  amount  zecommended  by  the  Piesi- 
dent  In  fact,  one  year  he  ilid  not  1 1  '-om- 
mend  a  single  red  cent,  but  ur  did  get 
an  appropriation  lo  continue  the  plan- 
ning of  the  Green  Peter  Dam  Finally. 
over  the  opposition  of  the  Eisenhower 
admini.-.tralion.  w\'  ::ui  ihe  planning  ci  m- 
pleted,  and  wo  got  the  first  appiLipr;a- 
tion  for  construction.  Now  Green  Peter 
Dam  is  being  erected  It  is  a  great  moini- 
m-Mit.  I  think,  lo  a  vcy  important  prin- 
ciple, namely,  tliat  the  Congress  should 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  people  of  all 
the  Uinted  States  who  own  the  rivers  of 
this  country  All  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  benefits 
from  a  multiple-purpose  dam  The  prof- 
its from  electric  power  geiK-rat'-d  nt  a 
multiple-purpose  dam  should  flow  into 
the  coffers  of  ihe  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  iw  tJie  dam,  which  can  be 
done  m  the  ca.se  of  every  multiple-pur- 
pose dam  and  as  has  been  done  in  the 
ca.se  of  thos<'  lliat  were  built  years  aco 
and  have  now  been  paid  for 

As  the  present  Presiding  OfTicei  of  the 
Senate  (Mrs  NtUBERCERl  will  knows,  we 
hud  the  same  fight  over  the  Cougar  Dam. 
In  that  histijiic  battir  I  wa.s  aljly  a.v^isted 
by  her  bi  illiant  and  abh-  late  husband 
when  he  was  a  Senator  fiiiu  OieKon,  as 
we  insisted  that  Cougar  D.un  be  saved 
for  the  ta.xpayers  of  all  tin   I'liiP  d  States. 

From  Holly  Cieek  down  tiic  line,  in 
connection  with  the  i.^.-ues  involved  in 
the  construction  of  dams  in  my  Slate,  v. e 
held  out  against  the  partnership  pro- 
gram, and  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
Eisenhower  administration  from  giving 
auay  the  benefit  of  this  great  national 
resource  of  electric  power  development 
flowing  from  the  waters  of  the  people  s 
streams 

JJut  we  were  not  so  successful  during 
that  administration  m  regard  to  obtain- 
ing for  the  State  of  Oregon  the  neces- 
sary api)rc.prialions  in  order  to  prevent 
what  I  protested  time  and  again  was  an 
unfair  discnnnnation  against  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  my  State  when  compared 
w.th  other  States  on  the  P.u-ific  cua.^t. 
Nixcifically.  the  States  of  Washington 
and  California  We  had  a  republican 
Pnsident  and  we  were  at  a  uieai  dis- 
advantage under  a  Republican  President 
be  iiu.se  he  was  able,  with  the  use  of  his 
ureal  o(Bc>\  to  exercise  ereat  influence  m 
Congress  It  was  possible  to  f  (n  m  vari- 
ous political  coalition.s  in  tlif  C'oii'ie.ss. 
The  result  wa.s  that  Oieyon  ;vulTered  eco- 
nomic di.sciiminalion  throughout  th.e 
life    of    thf    Piisenhower    .uiniitiist ration. 

We  had  a  change  of  adrninis' i  al.ons 
last  fall.  I  shall  always  br  proud  of  that 
ff-ct.  and  I  'hall  always  be  proud  (f  the 
part  thiit  I  played  — in  a  small  wav  but 
to  the  extent  of  mv  tirnr  and  m\-  abil- 
ities -m  helping  to  eiert  th''  K'-nnedy 
administration 

As  I  .«;aid  the  other  day  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate   I  made  54  speeches  under 
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the  direction  of  the  national  committee 
of  my  party  in  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  22  of  them  in  my  own  State. 
But  with  that  change  of  administration, 
a.s  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
think  I  not  only  have  the  right  but  also 
I  have  a  duty  lo  make  clear  to  this  ad- 
ministration that  thf  economic  discrimi- 
nation against  my  Slate  should  end. 

There  has  recently  been  reported  by 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  an  analysis 
of  the  expenditure  of  Federal  money  on 
defense  contracts.  If  the  President 
needs  any  more  pro<3f  than  the  proof  I 
have  been  submittng  to  him,  then  I 
would  respectfully  sjggest  that  he  take 
a  look  at  this  proof  The  studies  show 
that  while  California  has  been  receiving 
23  7  percent  of  the  total  exp>enditures  for 
defen.se  contracts  arid  that  the  State  of 
Washington  has  been  receiving  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  expenditures  for  de- 
fense contracUs.  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
Ix'en  receiving  0  1  percent — one-tenth  of 
1   percent. 

I  wish  to  say  respectfully  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  my  party  that  such  a 
situation  is  not  resulting  in  a  great  deal 
of  IX^mocratic  enthusiasm  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  But  from  a  political  stand- 
point It  IS  resulting  in  Republican  jubi- 
lation although  the  Republicans  in  my 
State  fail  to  tell  the  people  of  my  State 
that  the  economic  discrimination  de- 
veIoj)ed  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration It  IS  not  ri?ht:  it  is  not  fair, 
just  or  equitable  that  it  should  continue 
under  this  administration.  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  he  ought  to  make 
these  conditions  clear  o  the  various  de- 
partments of  his  administration,  be- 
cause the  people  of  my  State  are  entitled 
to  have  this  economic  discrimination 
end. 

Recently,  the  Republicans  in  Oregon 
have  been  having  field  days  in  pointing 
to  another  subject,  as  revealed  by  sta- 
tistics on  naval  mstalations.  Oregon 
IS  bordered  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I 
.sometimes  wonder  if  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment IS  aware  of  that  fact.  The  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  California  has  20 
naval  installations;  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington has  8.  Oregon  had  one — a  very 
tiny  naval  installation  at  Tongue  Point, 
Oreg  ,  which  this  administration  has 
just  closed.  I  am  sure  that  this  ad- 
ministration IS  politically  sagacious 
enough  to  understand  that  a  continua- 
tion of  this  kind  of  discrimination  in  the 
location  of  naval  installations  will  not 
result  in  enthusiastic  approval  by  the 
people  of  my  State— Republicans,  Dem- 
ocrats, and  Independents  alike — nor 
should  It  As  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  want  once  mort>  to  make  clear 
to  this  administration  that  I  intend  to 
continue  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
administration  and  to  the  people  of  my 
State  and  to  the  Nation  v.hat  I  consider 
to  be  an  inexcusable  discrimination 
against  the  State  of  Oregon  in  respect  to 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars. 

I  also  serve  notice  on  the  administra- 
tion today  that  I  shall  scrutinize  with 
treat  care  any  proposal  in  any  budget 
item  that  may  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Si  nate  for  a  new  naval  installation  any- 


where, or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  Fed- 
eral installation  anywhere,  until  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  administration  has  met 
its  burden  of  proof;  namely,  justification 
for  the  building  of  a  new  Federal  in- 
stallation anywhere  in  the  country  if 
the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base,  with  rea- 
sonable, moderate  remodeling,  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  any  rec- 
ommended new  project  is  designed. 

I  have  already  made  this  clear  to  the 
President,  but  I  shall  continue  to  repeat 
it  until  my  State  has  justice  done  to  it. 

There  are  many  uses  to  which  the 
Tongue  Point  naval  installatiOl^  could 
be  put.  I  want  to  say.  however,  that 
if  the  administration  is  satisfied  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  defen.se  needs  of 
my  country  the  Tongue  Point  Naval 
Base  is  no  longer  needed,  then  I  will 
support  it  in  closing  the  installation, 
as  I  would  support  closing  a  naval  base 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Let  the 
record  be  perfectly  clear — and  I  have 
made  it  clear  to  the  people  of  my  State — 
that  I  have  never  and  I  shall  never  ask 
to  continue  an  uneconomic  or  unneeded 
project  in  my  Slate  If  every  Senator 
would  take  that  position,  there  would  be 
a  great  saving  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country,  amounting  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars over  the  years.  What  I  do  object 
to  is,  first,  the  discrimination  against 
my  State  in  the  original  location  of  in- 
stallations and.  .second,  the  deactivation 
of  any  installation  without  putting  it  to 
good  use  for  some  other  Federal  purpose. 
Until  closed  stations  are  put  to  some 
other  use  then  the  administration  can- 
not justify  proposing  new  appropriations 
for  a  new  project  to  be  located  .some- 
where else. 

The  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  is  a  very 
valuable  piece  of  Federal  property.  I 
know  it  well.  It  is  an  installation  in 
excellent  physical  condition.  It  is  a  set 
of  buildings  which  can  be  used  as  a 
training  installation  for  a  variety  of 
Federal  uses,  as  I  have  suggested  to  the 
President,  and  as  I  repeat  for  the  Record 
today.  There  are  such  possible  potential 
uses  as  a  headquarters  for  a  project  on 
oceanography.  If  we  are  going  to  go 
through  with  the  President's  proposal 
on  an  oceanographic  research  program, 
it  will  need  a  headquarters.  It  will  em- 
ploy a  considerable  number  of  personnel. 
Here  is  an  installation  that  is  really 
being  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific.    That  is  one  possibility. 

Then  there  is  much  that  is  being  .said 
about  the  Peace  Corps.  I  assume  the 
Peace  Corps  will  function  in  the  Pacific 
area.  A  peace  corps  will  need  a  head- 
quarters, although  not  necessarily  a  very 
large  one.  I  wish  respectfully  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  and  his  associates 
that  they  had  better  take  a  look  at  the 
Tongue  Point  installation,  which  is  being 
deactivated,  as  a  possible  headquarters 
for  a  Pacific  area  Peace  Corps  head- 
quarters. 

Then  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
a  training  program  in  connection  with 
an  enlarged  submarine  program.  I  want 
cause  to  be  shown,  before  I  vote  for 
appropriations  for  building  a  project 
somewhere  else,  why  Tongue  Point  can- 
not be  used  for  that  purpose. 


I  believe  I  have  made  my  point  with 
regard  to  Tongue  Point,  although  I  shall 
repeat  it  from  time  to  time  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so.  When  I  say  this 
about  Tongue  Point,  let  me  say  that  I 
am  speaking  in  behalf  of  people  living 
in  the  economic  environment  of  some  50 
other  naval  installations,  most  of  them 
small,  I  understand,  which  are  being  de- 
activated elsewhere.  They  have  the 
same  sort  of  interest  that  the  people  of 
my  State  have — they  and  their  deacti- 
vated installations  and  the  people  of  my 
State  in  respect  to  Ton.^ue  Point. 

What  I  want  demonstrated  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  it  does  not  come  to 
Congress  and  as:k  for  an  iiistallation 
starting  from  scratch,  until  it  first 
makes  its  case  with  regard  to  the  use 
for  other  purposes  of  naval  installations 
which  have  been  ordered  deactivated  by 
the  recent  order  which  every  Senator  re- 
ceived across  his  desk. 

Madam  President,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  is  more  familiar  w-ith  the  contro- 
versy that  is  involved  in  another  Pacific 
Northwest  issue,  namely,  the  moving  of 
the  regional  p>ost  office  from  Portland. 
Oreg..  to  Seattle. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  fact  that  this 
decision  was  first  made  by  a  Republican 
Postmaster  General.  At  a  later  time  I 
shall  document  my  charges,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  but  I  have  made  very  clear 
in  communications  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  in  communications  with 
the  President  that  the  original  order  was 
a  political  maneuver.  It  was  obviously 
one  which  the  Republican  administra- 
tion thought  might  be  helpful  in  the  1960 
campaign. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  very  able 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  I  Mr.  Johnston  I ,  a  stop 
order  was  agreed  to  until  the  Senate 
committee  could  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  proposal. 

However,  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  before  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  could  implement  a  study  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Mr.  Summerfield.  another  order 
went  out  to  go  ahead  with  the  move.  The 
move  has  started,  and  I  believe  about 
30  percent  of  the  regional  office  has  been 
moved  from  Portland  to  Seattle. 

Madam  President,  I  recognize  the  deli- 
cacy of  a  problem  such  as  this.  I  can 
well  recognize  that  the  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Washington  would  hail  with 
enthusiasm  such  a  move  because  of  the 
economic  benefits  to  Seattle.  However. 
I  wish  respectfully  to  say  that  controver- 
sies such  as  this  do  not  in  the  long  run 
work  to  the  benefit  of  either  State.  I  do 
not  believe  in  economic  piracy  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  I  am  satisfied  on  the  mer- 
its, I  am  satisfied  on  the  economic  facts, 
and  I  am  satisfied  on  grounds  of  effi- 
ciency that  the  move  of  the  regional  of- 
fice from  Portland  to  Seattle  cannot  be 
justified.  In  my  judgment  it  is  a  great 
mistake  when  there  develops  within  the 
Senate  or  between  representatives  of  cer- 
tain States  and  the  administration  a 
conflict  over  the  location  of  regional  of- 
fices. If  a  move  of  a  regional  office  is 
justified  in  the  public  interest  then  that 
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Is  another  matter  but  this  proposed  move 
cannot  be  justified. 

If  It  could  be  justified  then.  Madam 
President.  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  move  should  be  made.  How- 
ever. I  have  made  a  very  thorough  .study 
of  the  regional  post  office  Issue.  A.s  the 
Presiding  Officer  knows,  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation was  instrumental  In  asking  the 
Postmaster  General  to  bring  back  to 
Washington,  for  conference  and  inter- 
view, the  director  of  the  regional  post 
office.  Mr.  Schwartz,  because  we  knew 
that  from  the  very  beginning:;  of  thi.s 
controversy  Mr.  Schwartz  had  made  it 
clear  tliat  efficiency  and  economy  dic- 
tated that  the  office  should  remain  in 
Portland.  That  has  been  his  recom- 
mendation from  the  very  beginnin::.  and 
he  made  that  recommendation  to  former 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield.  Mr. 
Schwartz  came  to  Washington,  and  at 
my  request  he  met  with  members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. He  \erified  again  the  eco- 
nomic facts  and  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  ret,'!onal 
post  office  located  in  Portland.  Mr. 
Schwartz  further  confirmed  our  opinion 
that  the  ret^ional  post  office  should  re- 
main in  Portland. 

I  say  to  the  President  and  to  the  Post- 
master General  that  it  may  be — I  hope 
it  is  not  true — that  pohtical  considera- 
tions or  political  pull  or  pohtical  influence 
may  result  m  proceeding  with  former 
Postmaster  General  Summerfield  s  po- 
litical deal,  but  that  will  not  make  it 
right.  Such  action  will  not  be  for.^ot- 
ten  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  take  note  of  that 
warning,  because  I  seek  only  the  welfare 
and  the  best  interests  of  this  adminis- 
tration. But  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  let  me  serve  notice  again  that 
I  intend  to  fight  for  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  my  State,  even 
if  it  means  that  I  have  to  take  on  my 
own  administration. 

Madam  President,  I  never  have  and 
never  will  let  party  considerations  at 
any  time  cause  me  to  sacrifice  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  matter  of  right  or  to 
sacrifice  what  I  consider  to  be  the  rit;ht- 
ful  due  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

I  say  to  Postmaster  General  Day: 
"You  are  wrong  if  you  make  any  deci- 
sion which  changes  the  status  quo  in 
regard  to  this  regional  post  office  head- 
quarters because  of  any  course  of  action 
your  predecessor  started." 

It  is  too  bad.  but  this  action  may 
result  in  differences  of  opinion  being 
expressed  by  Senators  from  the  Pacific 
Northwe.st  Let  those  differences  come, 
.so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  long  as 
I  am  convinced  that  the  merits  of  the 
i.-^ue  are  on  the  side  of  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  regional  post 
office  was  once  in  Seattle.  That  does 
not  happen  to  be  the  case.  The  record 
shows  that  when  the  regional  post  office 
program  was  first  blueprinted.  Seattle 
was  originally  designated  as  the  site  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  regional  post  of- 
fice. Before  there  was  any  Implementa- 
tion of  the  original  blueprint,  there  was 
a  review  The  decision  was  then  made. 
as  Mr.  Schwartz  has  made  clear  in  his 


.statement,  that  efflriency  and  ecLinomy 
called  for  a  rhantre  in  the  original  blue- 
print, and  thp  rp«?i<>na!  p'>st  ofV^vf  in  the 
first  instance  was  r.stnbl!sh»x1  m  Fftrt- 
land.  not  in  Seattle.  \s  is  slloeed  hy  s  me 
persons. 

I  respectfully  rail  thf  attention  of  the 
rresident  of  the  United  States  to  one 
c'f  the  politir.Tl  realiMes  c^f  this  situation 
If  under  a  Demnr-atic  admmi.stranon 
eviMence  continues  to  arrumula'e  th;it 
the  penple  of  Ore'f  n  are  to  sii:Ter  unf  iir 
discrimination  in  respect  to  the  exi>eni:li- 
turc  of  Federal  di^llar",  thi^  administra- 
tion cannot  expect  resolutions  of  CDm- 
mendation  to  be  pas.sed  in  thn  se  ret 
vot:n?T  places  of  Orti^on  in  1962  and  19C4 

Madam  President.  I  turn  to  another 
phase  of  the  problem  My  State  is  one 
of  the  hardest  hit  States  in  the  entire 
Union  in  respect  to  unemployment.  To 
date,  not  a  sinirle  one  of  the  sjier-ial  emer- 
gency programs  of  this  administration 
ha.s  been  applied  to  Orec;on  Oregon  has 
been  the  recipient  of  some  of  the  gen- 
eral program  that  has  been  applied 
throu'-rheut  the  Nation  and  will  be  a  re- 
cipient of  some  of  the  prc^ram  in  regard 
to  the  improvement  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  proirram  But  Oregon 
has  not  been  a  recipient  of  any  of  the 
food  stamp  pro^rram  althoueh  many  of 
t'le  arras  that  were  the  recipient.s — and 
I  thank  G^d  they  got  the  assistance — 
could  not  d*'mon.strate.  from  the  stand- 
p.nnt  of  need,  a  need  greater  than  that  of 
certain  areas  in  my  own  State 

I  call  the  administration's  atl-'-ntion 
to  the  fact  that  new.'^paper  after  news- 
paper and  local  group  after  local  group 
in  my  State  are  a  king  the  question 
When  will  this  administration  take  cot'- 
nizance  of  the  exceeduv-ly  di.^tre>.sed  sit- 
uation that  exists  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon? Men  need  to  be  put  to  work.  In 
Orecon  there  are  men  in  t!ie  skilled 
trades  who  are  now  unemrloyed,  who 
had  not  been  out  of  a  job  f(ir  12  to  1.5 
years,  as  they  write  to  me  There  are 
those  I  have  heard  in  Washington  who 
seek  to  pa^s  this  ■situation  off  with  the 
rationalization.  'Well,  is  it  not  pretty 
much  seasonal,  and  will  not  conditions 
improve  with  the  retuin  of  g'X)d 
wf^ather''" 

The  weather  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  problem  in  my  State. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  all  know,  that  there 
has  been  a  tzreat  letdown  in  tlie  con- 
struction industry  acro.ss  the  country 
The  result  is  that  the  lumber  mills  in 
Oregon  have  shut  down  in  ^arge  num- 
bers, far  beyond  the  sea.sonal  unemploy- 
ment in  the  lumber  industry.  There  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  seasonal  un- 
employment. Unemployment  in  the 
lumber  industry  thi.s  year  has  far  ex- 
cef^ded  any  seasonal  unemplo\'ment  of 
the  past.  The  cau.se-to-effect  relation 
is  perfectly  clear  and  is  being  brouk'ht 
out  by  editor  after  editor  Tlie  reason 
is  that  construction  is  down. 

The  Crovernment  can  be  of  as.sistance 
in  a  construction  program  In  1946.  the 
Record  will  show.  I  spoke  for  and  fought 
for  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  great 
piece  of  legislation  offered  by  the  late 
Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray  It 
is  known  as  the  full-employment  law  of 
1946.     But.    sad    to    say,    it    is    chiefly 


charact«'rlzed  by  a  failure  to  use  It.  That 
law  i.s  on  the  statute  books,  and  1  felt 
Ih  tt  durui ;  the  recessions  m  tlie  Eisen- 
hi.wrr  wdmini.straMiin.  th*^  Go'.ernment 
had  the  duty  to  put  the  rj46  unemploy- 
ment law  to  work  But  not  i.^i\ce  did  the 
President  of  the  United  S;ates  e\er  re.sort 
to  It.s  ii.se 

I  resptrtfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
ne.v  President  of  the  Uiuted  Stiites,  who 
was  an  :irdent  sijpporttr  of  the  principle 
of  that  la'A.  to  the  f.ict  that  oiip  way  to 
put  It  to  work  is  to  proceed  with  a  pub- 
li.'*-works  proKram  in  the  areas  of  the 
Country  in  whirh  pe  pie  >^ho'ild  be  j.ut  'o 
work 

One  of  the  I'rt'nt  needs  of  our  e<onomy 
is  to  expand  it  It  is  very  intere.stint;  to 
note  what  h..ippens  when  a  stimulation 
of  the  economy  i>  started  by  means  of  - 
and  I  emphasi?e  thesf  word.s — needed, 
reinibur'^able.  wealth-creating  projects. 
I  am  not  talking'  about  a  ix)rk-barrel 
program  I  am  not  asking  for  p<irk  for 
my  State  I  am  askuiu  for  wealth- 
creatini-r  projects  that  will  put  men  back 
to  work  — so  that  I  shall  no  longer  re- 
ceive letters  from  eleetrictans  plumb^-rs. 
carpenters,  and  i)lasterers  who  for  the 
first  t.me  in  12  or  I.t  years,  find  them- 
selves out  of  woiK  Tin  .se  wt  alth-creat- 
ing  projects  will  pay  for  them.selves  In 
fact,  they  will  do  far  more  than  that 
they  Will  create  wealth  from  whi'h  w:ll 
come  new  tax  dollars,  which  will  result 
in  further  expansion  of  the  Nation's 
ecnomy 

I  hop(>  the  Pre.'-ident  will  take  a  long 
look  at,  and  will  Kive  close  attention  to, 
the  needs  for  an  expanded  public-works 
proeram  in  connection  w  ith  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  including  my  own. 

I  know  that,  on  principle,  no  one  m 
th.''  Governm'Mit  :s  a  more  enthu.  la.'itic 
believf^r  in  the  imiwrlance  of  conserving; 
and  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Nation  than  is  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  Sta'c*;.  lime  and  time  a"ain. 
\v  ha.s  siKiken  most  eloquenMy  on  that 
subject  matter.  But  action  is  needed; 
and  this  program  olfers  an  oi)ix)rtunity 
to  end  the  kind  of  economic  discrimina- 
tion from  which  my  State  has  been  5uf- 
fering. 

The  development  of  the  electric  power 
jxitential  of  the  Nation  is  one  of  its  great 
defense  needs  And.  of  course,  as  the 
electric  potential  of  the  Nation  is  de- 
veloped, the  security  of  the  country  and 
al.^o  the  economy  of  the  country  are  de- 
veloped. 

Kvery  once  in  a  while  someone  asks  me. 
"If  more  electric  energy  is  developed,  w  ill 
there  be  a  need  for  it?" 

Madam  President,  the  fact  is  that  a 
great  increase  in  the  use  of  electric 
p<:)wer  can  well  be  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  Country,  not  only  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  now  repeat, 
that  I  will  sup;.Hjrt  the  development  any- 
where in  the  Nation,  of  any  engineeringly 
sound  dam  that  can  be  ju-stified  on  the 
basis  of  lUi  cost-to-beneflt  ratio,  becau.'^e 
when  I  vote  to  develop  the  electric  power 
jHitcntial  of  the  Nation,  I  am  striking 
a  more  effective  blow  against  com- 
munl.sm  than  I  do  when  I  vote  for  the 
production  of  more  missiles.     I  have  al- 
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ways  voted  for  the  missile  programs,  and 
I  will  continue  to  vote  for  them  until  the 
ilawn  of  the  day  when  Russia  will  fully 
understand  that  she  has  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  nuclear 
war 

But.  Madam  President,  in  the  long  run 
w f  shall  defeat  communism  in  the  world 
by  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  our 
economic  system — the  superiority  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  When  I  vote  for  the 
development  of  the  electiic  ix)wer  po- 
tential of  the  United  Sta'/Cs,  I  am  also 
voting  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic freedom  of  our  Nation,  because  by 
that  vote  I  shall  be  helpinf  to  make  pos- 
sible a  greater  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy  I  shall  be  voting  for  a 
resulting  increase  in  the  job  opportuni- 
ties and  a  resulting  increuse  in  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  homes,  and  in  supply- 
ing an  adequate  education  to  the 
children  of  the  American  families,  and 
also  in  bringing  to  every  family  in  the 
Nation  a  greater  degree  of  the  enjoyment 
of  economic  freedom. 

Madam  President,  in  the  course  of 
your  service  in  this  body,  you  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job,  in  my  opinion,  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  ("ountry  to  the 
needs  and  the  rights  of  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  I  feel  that  I  but- 
tress your  work — as  you  cooperate  with 
me,  too — in  my  battles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  ix)wer  potential  of 
the  streams  of  our  country. 

So  today  I  most  respectfully  ask  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  look 
at  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  to  recall  some  of  the  eloquent  and 
sound  speeches  he  made  in  Oregon  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  streams  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  entire  Nation. 
I  do  not  know  how  there  could  possibly 
be  greater  justification  for  immediate 
action  than  there  is  now.  in  view  of  the 
economic  plight  which  confronts  my 
State. 

Madam  President,  I  have  talked 
longer  tlian  I  intended;  but  I  wish  to 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  President 
that  I  speak  m  dead  earnest.  I  have 
taken  sufficient  time  at  least  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  a  few  broad  brushstrokes 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  opr>ortunities 
to  assist  the  economic  plight  of  my 
State     I  shall  speak  again. 

This  weekend  I  shall  go  home  for 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  situation  in 
Oregon,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  eco- 
nomic needs  I  a.ssure  the  President  that 
upon  my  return  I  shall  speak  again  and 
again  and  atjain,  until  finally  we  get 
through  to  the  administrators  of  his 
administration  the  justification  for  the 
increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
leadei-s  of  my  State  that  this  administra- 
tion proceed  to  take  cognizance  of  what 
the  documented  facts  show  to  be  an 
economic  discrimination  against  Oregon 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  thus  far  during  this 
administration. 

But.  in  fairness  to  the  President,  let 
me  make  very  clear  that  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  the  fact  that,  during  his  busy 
days  since  he  was  sworn  in  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  has 
not  given  to  this  problem  the  attention 


that  I  am  confident  he  will  give  to  it. 
once  he  becomes  fully  aware  of  it. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  Senate 
fonmi  is  educational.  I  look  upon  aiy 
job  as  also  carrying  with  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  p>olitical  education  and  eco- 
nomic education  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  my  State.  I  assure  the  Presi- 
dent that  I  make  my  speech  today  in 
that  spirit;  but  I  also  assure  him  that 
I  intend  to  use  my  obligations  in  this 
office,  my  trust  in  my  duty  in  this  office, 
to  do  what  I  can  to  protect  the  economic 
rights  of  my  State.  And  I  ask  for  no 
more.  I  ask  for  no  favoritism.  I  do  not 
ask  to  be  put  in  a  preferred  position. 
But  I  do  ask  that  the  President  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  end  the  unfair 
and  uncalled-for  economic  discrimina- 
tion the  State  of  Oregon  has  suffered 
for  the  last  8  years. 


THE  AMERICAS  MUST  COME 
FIRST 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  and  most 
perceptive  men  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere is  Pedro  G.  Beltran.  a  former 
newspaperman  who,  because  of  his  be- 
liefs and  his  fervent  advocacy  of  de- 
mocracy, finally  had  to  spend  many  years 
in  jail,  and  was  freed  only  when  a  change 
was  brought  about  in  his  government. 
Today  he  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  Peru. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  does 
Pedro  Beltran. 

On  March  22  he  made  a  speech  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
entitled  "The  Americas  Must  Come 
First." 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  his  speech,  as  follows: 

Has  there  not  been  evidence  of  a  political 
vacuum  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  The 
tragedy  of  Cuba,  its  repercussions  In  other 
countries,  the  doubts,  the  cynicism,  the  talk 
of  neutralism,  all  clearly  warn  us  that  our 
hemispheric  solidarity  is  threatened 

The  leadership  which  will  fill  this  vacuum 
Is  one  which  must  recognize  the  mutual  in- 
terdependence of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  Republics  of  this  hemisphere — a  reali- 
zation that  we  constitute  a  family  of  na- 
tions living,  so  to  speak,  in  houses  on  the 
same  block.  Such  leadership  recognizes  that 
a  fire  In  any  house  in  our  block  is  an  immedi- 
ate threat  to  every  other  house  and  to  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Let  me  be  clear  on  one  thing.  This  is  not 
an  argument  for  grants,  and  aid  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  the  North  American 
people  make  a  philanthropic  gesture.  This 
is  not  the  question 

The  problem  is  far  more  serious  than  one 
of  mere  help.  It  Is  a  matter  of  survival,  of 
salvation  for  all  of  us.  Let  us  be  clear  on 
this  at  the  start:  communism  Is  gaining 
ground  here  In  our  own  hemisphere,  before 
our  very  eyes.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
step  forward  now  with  dynamic  leadership 
to  meet  the  unceasing  conspiracy,  on  our 
own  shores,  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China.  Latin  America  is  lost.  And  if  Latin 
America,  with  all  its  200  million  people.  Is 
lost,  so  also  is  the  United  States. 

So  the  burdens  which  are  laid  upon  you 
are  Immeasurable.  You  cannot  find  a  no 
man's  land  In  the  conflict  which  has  divided 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  truce,  no  respite 
In  the  endeavor  to  show  that  liberty  and 
dignity   are   better   and   more   fruitful    than 


totalitarian  servitude.  The  United  States 
must  be  equal  and  surpass  Russia  In  the 
conquest  of  space.  To  preserve  peace  and 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  free  peoples. 
it  cannot  stint  on  defense.  The  banner  of 
the  Western  World  must  never  be  furled  In 
Berlin.  The  Iron  Curtain  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  on  the  remote  kingdom  of 
Laos,  nor  Red  Imperialism  to  establish, 
among  the  Congo  tribes,  a  beachhead  for 
domination  of  the  African  Continent. 

But  would  It  not  be  tragic  If.  the  United 
States  won  the  Congo,  secured  Berlin,  tri- 
umphed in  Laos,  Ghana,  and  the  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  while  In  the  end  a  vic- 
torious Communist  thrust  for  power  took 
place  In  the  heart  of  Its  own  hemisphere? 
You  could  have  won,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  been  beaten  by  the  Kremlin  In 
your  own  block.  Now.  this  hjrpothetlcal 
ca.se.  which  you  here  suppose  to  be  lmp>066i- 
ble  is.  unfortunately,  not  Impossible  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  your  sister  Republics 
of   Latin   America 

I  myself  have  always  stressed  that  we  live 
on  the  same  continent,  and  any  loss.  In  any 
part  of  it  is  of  necessity  a  loss  for  all  of  us. 
Must  we  not  say,  with  Donne,  that  "any 
man's  death  diminishes  me."  No  ground 
should  be  lost,  anywhere.  But  the  loss  of  any 
Latin  American  country  Is  Infinitely  more 
serious  than  the  loss  of  the  Congo,  or  even 
the  loss  of  Western  Berlin.  And  this  can  be 
said  even  from  a  strictly  military  point  of 
view. 

First  things  should  come  first.  Therefore 
the  Western  Hemisphere  must  come  first  in 
Washington,  for  the  risk  of  victory  abroad 
and  defeat  at  home  will  exist  Just  so  long  as 
the  Western  Hemisphere  family  of  nations 
does  not  occupy  first  place  on  Washington's 
overloaded  schedule. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  entire  speech  of  Dr. 
Beltran.  I  should  hke  to  say  at  this 
point  that  this  is  a  most  perceptive  and 
thought-provoking  speech.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  reached  by  Dr.  Beltran.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  attention  will 
be  given  to  this  matter,  just  as  attention 
is  being  given  today  to  the  very  tragic 
situation  which  exist-s  in  Cuba,  amd  the 
attention  which  is  given  to  Laos  and 
Berlin  and  Congo  and  to  the  other  trou- 
ble spots  of  the  world.  I  cannot  help 
feeling,  as  Dr.  Beltran  has  so  well  stated, 
that  it  would  certainly  be  the  height 
of  irony  if  we  should  win  victory  in  these 
faraway  places  in  stopping  communism 
but  at  the  same  time  permitted  it  to 
gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  our  own 
Western  Hemisphere  or.  so  to  speak,  in 
our  own  block,  in  our  own  neighborhood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

The  Americas  Must  Come  First 
(Address  by  Pedro  G.  Beltran.  Prime  Minister 

and  Minister  of  Finance,  Republic  of  Peru, 

University    of    California    at    Los    Angeles, 

Charter  Day,  March  22,  1961 ) 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chancellor,  members  of 
the  board  of  regents,  distinguished  faculty, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  today's  problems  are  so  serious 
and  the  need  to  solve  them  Is  so  pressing 
that  on  occasions  such  as  this  each  moment 
and  each  word  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  the  tasks  to  be  performed, 
by  men  of  good  will,  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  If  the  problems  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined, it  is  hard  to  find  a  solution. 
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Throughout  the  agee  thoa«  nations  which 
have  led  the  world  have  had  heavy  burdens 
laid  upon  them  This  was  never  more  true 
than  today  Indeed,  never  bave  the  destinies 
of  so  many  people  depended  In  such  grave 
measure  upon  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of 
one  nation 

It  Is  an  Irony  of  history  that  the  very 
burdens  under  which  the  leading  n.iiioiis 
struggle  tend  to  svibject  them  to  Imp'.acable 
criticism  tuid  the  bitterest  recriminations 

This  Is  worth  mentioning  now.  because  tlie 
United  States  is  beln?  subjected  to  )u.>;t  such 
recriminations  In  a  form  which  Is  becoming 
quite  familiar  to  all  of  you.  I  refer  t<i  the 
antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  which  the  United 
States  encounters,  sometimes  with  astunL-h- 
ment.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  It  Is 
found  not  only  in  countries  openly  antago- 
nistic, but  even  in  those  which  are  y  >ur 
friends,  or  at  least  should  be  exp)ected  to  be 
friends. 

But  you  should  not  be  astonished  Right- 
ly or  wrongly,  the  strongest  nations  luive 
always  been  the  target  of  such  hostility  It 
is  not  greatiy  different  from  the  anti-Brit.sh 
feeling  which  existed  before  the  tw  s  W  r;d 
Wars,  or  the  anti-French  feeling  In  the  clays 
of  L.)Uls  XIV  ^r  of  Napoleon,  or  the  resent- 
ment against  the  Spain  of  Philip  II  and 
Charles  V,  or  even  the  anti-Roman  feeling  In 
the  time  of  ihe  Caesars.  Such  things  are  the 
price  of  power  .^nd  greatness,  almig  with 
sacrifices  and  per. Is.  and  constant  vigilance. 
History  lays  i"s  ni  iral  obligations  upon  na- 
tions, and  )nly  the  mediocre  fall  t.j  live  up 
to  them.  In  the  words  of  Arnold  Tiynbte. 
the  death  of  cl-.  lUzatlon  Is  the  result  of  their 
failure  to  respond  adequately  to  the  chal- 
lenges which  put  them  on  trial. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  university  cath- 
erlni?  I  shall  speak  not  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  member  uf  a  gTvernment,  nor  evu  of 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Americas.  I  speak  as 
a  son  of  Western  culture  who  reall/es  as  do 
all  of  yju.  the  maenltude  of  the  perils  which 
axe  threatening  the  civilization  Into  which 
we  have  been  born  and  which  we  h  >\^  U) 
pass  on  U>  our  children. 

It  Ls  nut  a  question  of  a  simple  clash  of 
Ideologies,  of  a  struggle  for  the  balance  of 
power  £is  the  19th  century  polltlcans  under- 
stood It,  nor  of  the  Interplay  of  InRuence. 
nor  of  territorial  controversies.  It  l.s  not 
even  a  question  of  endeavoring  to  preserve 
the  comfort  and  material  advantages  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
much  less  of  returning  to  the  "splendid  iso- 
lation" which  came  to  an  end  for  the  Unifd 
States  In  the  terrible  bloodshed  of  two  W  .rid 
Wars 

What  1?  happening  now.  In  1961.  here  and 
throughout  the  whole  world.  Is  that  the 
very  principles  on  which  we  have  been  nur- 
tured are  In  Jeopardy.  Our  worship  of  God. 
our  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual, 
our  Inborn  habit  of  exercising  mans  inher- 
ent liberties,  the  freedom  of  the  ballot  box 
and  of  economic  choice,  and  the  right  of 
labor  to  orsanize  and  to  strike,  are  thre.it- 
ened  True  scholarship  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  Inquiry,  as  carried  on  In  our 
great  free  universities;  honor  and  decency, 
property  and  family:  our  senae  of  the  true 
value  of  life  Itself — all  these  things  are  hang- 
ing  In  an  awful   balance. 

We  who  have  studied  your  history  and  who 
kn  iw  y<iu  cannot  help  but  be  convinced  that 
you  will  defend  this  Western  Christian  heri- 
tage We  believe  that  you  will  accept  this 
w  Tld  responsibility  with  the  same  epic 
spirit  of  your  first  settlers  and  your  Found- 
ing Fathers,  and  of  the  wonderful  rank  and 
file  of  American  farmers,  soldiers,  statesmen, 
workers.  Industrialists,  educators,  who  have 
forged  the  greatness  of  your  country  We 
have  grown  to  understand  your  courageous, 
creative — I  would  say,  heroic  spirit,  and  we 
rejoice  to  see  vigorous  slgna  of  It  In  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  s  recent  speeches. 


Your  magnificent  revolution  and  tt.e  hluh 
principles  enunciated  In  y  >ur  L>eclar»tlon  of 
Independence  and  your  Cor^titutlon  l.'nlie<l 
the  revolutionary  flame  which  created  our 
Kepubllcs  The  example  of  your  Fovmdlng 
Fa' hers  inspired  our  revolutionary  leaders 
and  our  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
colonialism  Destiny  t<xlay  summons  you 
to  an  even  h.igher  resp<  rwibillty  l.ead'-rship 
Is  'he  key.  for  where  leadership  fitlt'-rs  a 
[><.'litic.u    vacuum    l.s   creatt-d 

H.us  thfre  not  been  evidence  >  f  a  [wl;':  il 
v.;cuum  In  the  We^  tf-rn  H^mi-iphere  ■*  The 
tragedy  of  Cuba  Its  repercussions  in  other 
countries,  the  doubts  the  cynicism,  the  talk 
of  neutr.iJlsni.  all  cl'-arly  warn  us  that  our 
hem. spheric  solidarity   Is   threiitened 

The  leadership  which  will  fill  this  ,iu:uum 
IS  Line  which  nur  t  recoguize  the  mutual  In- 
terdepend-'n  -^  i.f  the  United  St.itfs  and  tlie 
o'h.cr  Rep'.jbli -.s  ;f  this  hemi.sph'-re  .i  rtall- 
/.iM  ^n  that  we  constitute  a  family  o'  n.i'ions 
living  so  to  speak.  In  hotises  on  the  same 
hi  H  k  .Such  leadership  recognizes  that  a 
t:r-  ;n  anv  hi)U.<;e  in  our  bli>ck  ii  an  im- 
mediate threat  to  every  other  house  and  to 
C-.  t'rv    member   of   the    f.imily 

I. ft  me  be  cl  -ar  on  one  thing  This  Is  not 
an  irgumcn'  f  >r  trr.m'?  .ind  aid  We  are  not 
siiggestlng  tha»  the  North  American  people 
make  a  philanthropic  gesture  This  is  not 
the  question 

The  probl>»m  l.s  far  more  serious  than  one 
of  mere  help  It  Is  a  matter  of  survival,  of 
salivation  for  all  of  us  Let  us  be  clear 
on  this  at  the  start:  communism  Is  gaining 
gr  'und  here  In  our  own  hemisphere  bef'  re 
"ir  verv  eye^  If  the  United  States  rtoe^  not 
s'ep  forward  now  wi'h  dynamic  leadership 
to  me»t  the  unceiu^lng  con-^plracy.  on  our 
own  shores,  of  the  Soviet  Union  ani  Red 
China,  Latin  Amtrlca  Is  lost.  And  If  Latin 
America,  with  all  Its  200  million  pe(  pie.  Is 
lost,  so  alro  Is  the  United  States 

So  the  burdens  which  are  laid  up<in  you 
are  Immea.snr.Tble  You  cannot  find  a  no 
man's  land  m  th**  conflict  which  has  divided 
the  w  irUi  Th«Te  c^n  be  no  truce,  no  re- 
spite In  the  endeavor  to  show  that  liberty 
and  di£;nl'y  are  better  and  more  fruitful 
'han  t->talltarian  servitude  Th^  Uni'ed 
Stat'''s  nui^t  equal  and  surpa.«s  Ru«sla  In  the 
conquest  of  space  To  preserve  peace  anil 
guarantee  the  security  of  the  frre  pe'iple.«,  it 
cinnot  sMnt  on  defense.  The  banner  of  the 
Western  World  must  never  be  furled  In  Ber- 
lin The  Inn  Curtain  rr.ust  not  be  allowed 
•  )  fall  on  the  remote  kingdom  of  Laos.  n'.'r 
Red  Imperi.Ul.sm  to  establish,  among  tlie 
Congo  tribes,  a  beachhead  '.  >t  dominion  of 
the    African   Continent 

But  would  It  not  be  tragic  if  the  United 
.Sta'es  won  the  Congo  secured  Berlin,  tri- 
umphed In  Laos.  C'.hana  and  the  Islands  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  while  in  the  end  a  vic- 
t  >rlovis  Communl.Ht  tliru-st  f'T  iv.wer  took 
place  in  the  heart  of  irs  own  hemi«phere' 
You  could  have  w  n.  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  l:)een  beaten  by  the  Kremlin  In 
yovir  own  block  N  )w  this  hyi^^'thetlca!  case 
which  you  here  sup[>ose  to  be  Impossible  Is. 
unfortunately,  not  Impossible  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  In  your  sister  R'-publics  of 
Latin  America 

I  myself  have  always  stres.ved  that  we  live 
on  the  same  continent  and  any  1  >;s  in  any 
^>art  of  it  is  of  necessity  a  l<jae  for  all  -f  us 
Must  we  not  say  with  Dinne.  that  any 
mans  death  dUnlnlBhes  me  No  ground 
should  be  loet.  anywhere  But  the  loss  of 
any  Latin  American  country  Is  infinitely 
more  serious  than  the  lofs  >f  the  Con<o.  or 
even  the  loes  of  Western  Berlin  And  this 
can  be  said  even  from  a  strictly  military 
[xilnt   of    view. 

First  things  should  corne  first  Therefore 
the  Western  Hemisphere  must  come  first  in 
Washington,  for  the  risk  of  victory  abroad 
and  defeat  at  home  will  exist  Just  so  long 
as    the    Western    Hemisphere    family    of    na- 


tions does    ni>t   o<X"Upy   firht    place   on    Wash- 
ington s   overloaded   ■•^ched  lie 

The  prinriple  of  priority  for  the  coinrn>ri 
des'lny  of  the  Americ.is  as  a  cardinal  point 
of  f')relgn  policy  of  the  I'nltwl  States  and 
the  rp'her  AmeriCHn  Republics  has  Intrinsic 
\,ill(.lit>      and    lil.tlorii Ml    .s.im  tloii 

The  pojple  of  the  United  Stales  a.l  seg- 
ments of  your  national  life  will  graop  the 
'■.e.ir  and  compelling  logic  of  this  p''ilry. 
.:id  will  ayinp  ithlze  wltli  whatever  neces- 
■  >ry  measures  of  a  poMtlc.i!  or  econom.ic  na- 
ture the  United  States  mvi«<t  take  in  order 
to  gl.  e  It  life  and  vigor  It  Is  a  demon- 
strated virtue  of  your  cItLtenry  that  when 
the  wisdom  and  logic  of  a  covirse  is  made 
clear  to  them  they  lnv.irlably  re.spond  with 
all  the  sacritlci's  ncicisiry  tu  make  It  suc- 
ceed 

While  the  policy  I  .am  pr'poslng  is  I  hf- 
!lr  e  clenr  stid  !  'gical  and  will  clarify  the 
P'*ition  of  the  .Ani'Ticis  before  the  world, 
it  Is  not  tieci'5.s.irlly  .i  panacea  Fur  It  deals, 
.iftrr  all.  with  20  l.atln  Republics  I  should 
tell  you  that  Latin  America,  with  homog- 
enous traits  which  Identify  it  as  a  group. 
Is  nevertheless  dUldf^d  and  c.mplrx  to  a 
degree  undre.imed  if  bv  the  superficial  ob- 
server South  of  the  Rio  C">ran<le  there  are 
not  only  l-'O  rcjjubii'-s  but  each  Latin  Amer- 
ican— hs  each  ."^panLird.  according  to  Angel 
Ganlvet — Is  himself  a  self -wlUetl.  autono- 
mous republic  We  are  fired  by  an  indl- 
\ldua!l.^tlc  pr<.)penslty  In  contrast  with  the 
mature  self-dlsclpllne  which  today  charac- 
terizes Anglo-Sax<in  cnmmunlMfs  Y 'Ur  In- 
stitutions arc  deep  rrmted  and  I  d.ire  say 
Indestructible  In  Latin  countries,  the  in- 
dividual Is  still  the  supreme  iiustilution  to 
a  remarkable  degree 

Mils  alls  for  huin.m  uni,ler.«^i.inil;ng  wls- 
d>,>m  In  leadership,  and  capable  dlpl":n.i>  y 
It  calls  f'  r  a  bro.id  and  vmlversal  o'iilix.k 
The  United  .states  would  not  deserve  to  hold 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world  If  Its  states- 
men. p<illtlclans.  intellectu.ils.  and  those 
who  mold  public  opinion  were  nut  imbued 
with  a  universal   (jutlixik 

We  must  admit  with  the  ^'panl&h.  ph.il- 
oiopher.  Ortega  y  Oasset.  and  the  German 
philosopher.  K  irl  Jaspers,  that  prnvlnci.il- 
Ism.  the  mistaken  sense  ('f  values  whii  h 
attaches  more  importance  to  the  l.mmedi.iie 
and  the  Insignificant  than  to  the  enduring 
and  the  transcendent,  constitutes  the  great- 
est internal  threat  to  Western  (  1 .  l,l/„illon. 
To  undertake  a  unlver.sal  m..s*i  .n.  a  univer- 
sal ment.illty  is  an  irreplaceable  reipilrement 

Th*"  hour  is  ripe  for  such  thoughts  as  I 
have  dared  siutgest  to  y  u  In  the  United 
States  a  new  administration  us  startiuk'  The 
Presidents  pronouncements  fill  us  with  op- 
timism He  speaks  as  a  citizen  of  the  Amer- 
icas, aware  of  the  problems  we  are  facing 
and  of  the  8«>lld.irlty  tliat  should  bind  u.s  lo- 
g'-t!ier  t<i  find  solutluus  »  rthy  ijf  our  his- 
tory and  of  our  destiny  .^t  one  p.^int  In 
hl.s  speech  he  says 

■  The  genius  of  our  scientists  has  given  us 
the  tfvils  t<i  bring  abundance  to  our  land, 
strength  to  our  Industry,  and  knowledge  to 
our  young  For  the  first  time  we  have  the 
cap.iclty  to  strike  (jfT  the  remaining  bonds 
of  povert>  and  Ignorance-  to  free  our  pei.)ple 
for  the  spiritual  and  Intellectual  fulfillment 
which  has  always  been  the  goal  of  our  clvlli- 
z.ition  " 

And  he  ndd.'i 

'Yet  at  this  very  moment  of  maximum  op- 
fx^rtunlly  we  confront  the  same  forces  which 
have  Imperiled  America  throughout  Its  his- 
tory- the  alien  forces  which  once  again 
seek  to  impose  th.^  debp<^;tlsms  of  the  Old 
W  )rld  on   the   people   i,t   the   New" 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  case  of  Cuba 
which,  while  so  far  Isolated.  Is  nevertheless 
frlghtenlngly  sympt.omatlc  Some  newspa- 
permen who  have  already  reported  this  to 
you  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Latin     American     revolution     la     Inevitable. 
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since  It  Is  more  convenient  for  the  United 
.•"^uitrs  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  they  argue. 
It    should    place    Itself    on    the    tide    of    tlM 

revolution  and  not  against  It. 

This    [f.   true     but    what  revolution?     "nia 

Sovltt  revolution  Is  not  the  same  as  the 
French  Revolution,  nor  the  American  Revolu- 
tlo.'i  In  the  n.imc  of  revolution  more  crimes 
can  be  committed  in  Latin  America  than 
were  commi'ted  In  France  In  the  name  of 
liberty,  n^  M  idnme  Rolland  sndly  noted  at 
the  f(x>t  of  the  euillotlne  If  revolution 
means  loss  <  ;  liberty  muzzling  of  the  press. 
connscntloii«  .«uppre.-8lons  of  the  right  to 
unionize  and  to  ."strike,  termr  and  tyranny, 
domestic  ypvinr  and  firing  squads,  if  revolu- 
tion means  Communist  revolution,  then  the 
United  States  would  commit  a  crime  and  a 
monument. U  act  of  irresponsibility  In  let- 
ling  us  fall  Into  the  hands  of  Motcow. 

But  let  us  Hot  play  With  words;  A  revolu- 
tion can  mean  Eomcthlng  quite  dIfTerent. 
It  can  mean  the  a;  sumption  of  greater  re- 
spoti.sibility  by  our  Latin  American  govern- 
ments It  tan  mean  the  creation  of  a  more 
democratic  climate  within  our  countries 
which  would  Inspire  youth  and  reward  am- 
bition It  can  mean  abolition  of  privileges, 
and  more  equality  It  cm  mean  a  set  of 
broader  social  a'titudes  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners employir";  iind  union  leaders.  It  can 
mean  brcuider  educaticn  and  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  younp.  It  can  mean  wider 
civil  Ubtrtles  and  courat-eous  economic  de- 
velopment .«!.  iiiulrr  fiscal  admlnl'^tratlon  and 
advances  m  housing  land  tenure,  roads  and 
Industries,  science  and  health.  It  can  mean 
higher  btandards  of  Uv  .ng  Such  develop- 
ments could  VI. ell  be  called  revolutionary  In 
niaiiy  are. us  of  Uie  hemisphere. 

.So  that  while  we  unconditionally  repudi- 
ate the  Comniuiiibi  revolution,  we  earnestly 
desire  a  revolution  inspired  by  and  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
and  Lincoln,  on  your  part,  and  Bolivar, 
Barnueto.  and  Marti  on  ours,  and  by  no 
means  a  re  olutlon  nfter  the  manner  of 
Karl  M.irx  and  Nlcolal  Lenin,  or  Fidel  Castro 
and  Che  Guevara. 


I  dose  with  thanks  to  the  great  university 
which  ha«  done  me  the  honor  to  Invite  me 
to  its  charter  day  convocation.  In  all  of 
the  tense  and  perilous  political  subjects  on 
which  I  have  felt  obliged  to  dwell  today  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  great  hope  for 
all  of  us  is  In  an  educated  youth  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  common  destiny  of  our 
hemisphere.  You  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  are  domp  wonderful 
work.  When  the  clouds  of  political  tension 
and  economic  stress  arc  cleared,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  cultural  nccomplishments  of  the 
free  universities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  have  achieved  more  for  the  common 
good  than  all  the  politici,.n<:  nrid  propagan- 
dists. 

Th".nk  vo'.i,  and  keep  ur  >i.-.;.   in    .-uShi.' 
work. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  NV.XT 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  a.s  in 
legislative  session,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  Monday 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  ar-;ierd  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  April  10,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


U.S.    Coast   Guard    Resje:rve 

Ernest  R.  Peldler  for  pr  imotion  to  the 
permanent  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  the  US 
Coa*t  Guard  Reserve. 


by 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  itceived  by  the 
Senate  April  6.  19611 

us.    Attjr.neys 

David  C.  Acheson.  of  ;he  Di.=  tr;ct  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  US,  attorney  for  the  Diiitiict 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Oliver 
Gasch. 

R  ;bert  M  Mirganthau  of  New  York,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  yei.rs.  vice  S 
H.izard  Gillcpie,  Jr  .  resigned 


CONFIRMA  TIONS 

Executive   nominations    confirmed 
the  Senate  April  6,  1961 : 

DEr-,RTMr--,-T  or  He.-.lth.  Edvc-.tiox   .and 

Wei.iai'.f: 
Wilbur   J     Cohen,    of   Michigan,    to    bo    a'.i 
As.s!stant    Secretr.ry    of    Hepltli,    Edv.cation. 
and  Vv'tlfare. 

DiPLo:,»».TTr  .'.ND  F'-irFicN  Service 
Ar.:ri\ssAr)f>Rs 

G  Frederick  Reinhardt.  of  Californ:..  a 
Foreign  S-'rvice  otTicer  of  cl.ass  1.  to  be  Ani- 
bi^sador  Extr.iordin.iry  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Italy. 

Joseph  C.  Satterthwaite.  of  Miciiigan.  n 
Foreign  Service  ollicrr  of  the  cki.ss  of  cares r 
n^iiii.- '_er.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex'raord!nL,r;. 
.  T.d  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerir-r    to  the  Union    of  South   Africa.. 

J'.rkT  T  Hart  of  Illinois,  a  Foreign  Ke-\ - 
i<  :  ofhrcr  of  the  cl.tss  of  career  minister,  to 
be  Am.b.as.s.ador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
t-n'iary  ol  the  United  States  of  .\nierica  to 
t}:e  Kingdom   of  .Saudi   Arabia. 

R.ivmond  Telles.  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Costa  Hica 

United  Nations 
Mis  Jane  Wurncr  Dick,  of  Illinois,  to  bf 
the  represciit.iiive  of  the  United  States  of 
-America  on  the  Soci.J  Commisr.ior.  oi  "\r 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  L^niTd 
Nations. 

INTER.NATION-  \I.       BaN'K       for      RE^'ONSTRrCTION- 

AND   Development 
John    M.    Leddy.    of    'Virginia,    to    be    U.S. 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank 
for   Reconstruction   and    Development    for   a 
term  of  2  vcars. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


National  Scholanhip  Aaditioni  of  Friday 
Morning  Magic  Club  FoandatioB,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Of     WI.SC    NSIN 

IN   THE  SEN.M-E   OF  THE   UNITED   STAIES 

Thursday.  April  6.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY  M: .  President,  most  of 
us  air  a-varc  tliat  v.'hen  GeorRe  Wash- 
ington directed  Maj.  Pierre  L'Enfant  to 
plan  a  Ft  dcral  city  170  years  ago,  he 
.«ipeciri'  d  that  it  .■should  be  planned  as  a 
cuUuial  and  civic  center  for  the  new 
Unilid  State  s.  The  father  of  our  coun- 
try I'ocornii'cd.  even  at  that  early  date, 
that  our  Capital  City  would  be  a  show- 
puce  of  our  way  of  life — a  window 
throui.;h  wh.ich  much  of  the  world  would 
view  our  nrw  Republic  and  its  people. 
And.  in  hi.s  m'tat  wi.sdom,  he  recognized, 
too.  that  the  fine  arts  and  education 
would  continue  to  reflect  the  true  status 
of  our  Nation — the  values  which,  in  the 
words  of  President  Eisenhower,  "make 
our  civilization  endure  and  flourish." 


We  in  America  have  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  diversified  cultural  life  of 
our  country  and  of  the  continued  efforts 
by  our  citizens  to  encourage  and  expand 
appreciation  of  the  creative  output  of 
our  poets,  playwrights,  composers,  and 
visionaries  of  the  pa.st  and  prescr.t.  We. 
here  in  the  Congress,  have  demonstrated 
our  recognition  of  the  .'^^ianificance  of  the 
national  level  of  our  cultural  heritage 
through  enactment  of  Senate  bill  3335 
during  the  85th  Congrt .^s—v.liich  bill  I 
was  happy  to  cosi-)onsor,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  Public  Law  874  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Cultural  Center 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  will  recall  the  long  and 
sometimes  discouraging  battle  fought  by 
many  dedicated  Members  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  in  order  to  secure  legis- 
lative approval  for  such  an  international 
cultural  beacon,  which  will  be  commen- 
surate with  our  leadership  in  world  af- 
fairs. Many  public-spirited  citizens 
maintained  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions that  here  was  a  project  which 
would  enrich  countless  numbers  of  lives 
through  expansion  of  cultural  horizons. 
They  realized  that  this  was  an  absolute 
necessity  in  order  for  our  Capital  City 


to  fufill  its  role  of  importance  as  a  tour- 
ist center  from  which  local  and  foreign 
visitors  derive  their  knowledge  and  last- 
ing impressions  of  the  United  State.'^. 
And,  a  splendid  example  of  how  Mem- 
ber.s  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  can 
v,-o:k  together  in  harmony  for  the  cul- 
tural advancement  and  mutual  benefit 
of  our  great  country  v/as  shown  in  the 
commendable  bipartisan  spirit  v.hich 
marked   enactment   of  this  legislation. 

Since  that  time  great  progress  has  been 
made  by  many  prominent  individuals 
who  are  contributing  their  time,  effort.^, 
and  funds  rov.ard  eventual  realization  of 
this  center  which  will  belong  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  na- 
tional cultural  establishment  will  de- 
velop a  greater  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  by 
providing  a  suitable  building  for  the 
presentation  of  music,  opera,  drama, 
dance,  and  poetry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
at  this  time  to  an  outstanding  example 
of  our  Nations  cultural  maturity  to  be 
found  right  here  in  our  Capital  City — 
the  Friday  Morning  Music  Club,  Inc. 
Founded  in  1885,  this  pioneer  organiza- 
tion is  well  qualified  to  assume  its  place 
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::\  trie  fort'fron;  of  ovr  expanded  cul- 
tural hori/oii.s;  for  the  Objectives  of  the 
Friday  Morniri:,'  Music  Club  are  dedi- 
'.  ,::d  generally  lo  the  ennoblement  of 
Iho  spirit  and  specifically  toward  the 
promuti'  n  o:  rnus.cal  culture  amon.:  its 
riifnibers  and  in  the  community.  One  of 
tiie  largest  and  most  active  musical  or- 
rani/ations  in  the  Capital,  the  club  has  a 
:;it'mbership  of  600  women  mnsician- 
ac:ivt-,    a.-.^ocia'c.    honorary,    and    stM- 


(1. 


-  w  ho  tit-riodically  sponsor  coi.cer 


i)f  local  and  world  renowned  artists 

111  1949.  ihroimh  the  untirint;  elToiti 
■i  n:u'  ui  ;:s  d-.^lmciuishcd  membt  r  . — 
M;s  f'lo:>.nce  Howard,  the  club  expan  id 
1',  -jojoctives  lo  tile  younger  gent  laiu;:; 
by  r'ljiniHK'  f,.e  f:  .day  Mornirr;  M'lsic 
Club  Foundii'ion  Incorporated  m  I''!" 
■'le  foundafion  <  '  which  Mrs.  Hov.'.'.d 
.-.  Uie  capable'  diicctor — rstabhslirs  a 
'.  ■^al  mean.-  for  :y.  •  club  to  rec-ive  a:;d 
a  Im.nisrer  be  ,i.f,-;',^  and  gifts  in  oi'dir  \n 
promote  and  o:  )v;cl.'  musical  edu''.\t  ;ii:: 
for  the  e.sp-'cialiy  lifted  studen'.  .r.-'. 
P  ir'ic'jl.i: ''.  for  lIic^'c  who  need  help  •.■i 
launch  the;,  care.^r,^;  or  to  piovidf>  I'l:  '  ;•  : 
tiainint,' 

.A,->  a  ii'.^uli  of  tins  fine  tirf>!'tM!n  •  i- 
•;onaI  sci-.ola: -:..p  auditions  .^re  ;'."'.d 
every  18  mo:i"hs  fa-  young  musicia!-.-  a  .m> 
competi'  for  a  .'.  ,i!-'i.s  of  $1.">00,  $l.nno  a;;d 
$300  AiU'-:  3  davs  of  pUm:natioi\  com- 
petitions, m  V  .':.ch  selected  membovs  of 
tlie  music  cl'ib  or.oo.se  si.x  finali-:'-  •_(.■ 
winners  ai'-  c;a^^t  n  by  jud';e;s  o;  n  v.- 
standirii?  repa'at.  >n  m  the  mu.sic  tio'.cl 

Or.   Fridav    !.;^'b.'     .-\pril   7.   the    four,  ia- 

tion  Will  hold  rla-  finals  in  its  iM'io-.a: 
scholarsJup  auditions  at  the  .John  Wcs'.,  \ 
PijWfU  Auditoi.um.  here  in  Wa.>h.:.^ton. 
The  audition.>  ti:;^  year  are  for  -mgers 
between  the  a  .e.-^  of  18  and  26  nn.!  ,10- 
plications  for  'li-  contest  came  fr  >m  loo 
young  snut.'rs  fn  m  all  our  50  S'.i-.'s, 
includmi,'      Ha-Aaii  Applications      v.,-:,- 

caiefully  .screened  by  members  of  :b,e 

foundation  and  40  were  accrpted  to  c  .ni- 
pote    in   the   auditions.      The   flnali.^ts    or. 

Friday  ni-ht  will  be  judged  by  a  patul 
of  distingui.shfxl  musicians  including 
Bori-s  Goldowski  '  Mr.  Opera"!.  Julius 
Rudell,  director  of  the  New  York  Citv 


Opera  Co  .  and  Ftose  Hampton,  formo: 
leadnir,'  soprano  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera^o,  Previous  winners  of  ilie  na- 
tional audition.s  have  included  \i"lin  r.- 
pianists,  siiuters,  and  a  celli.-t  all  of 
whom  are  now  actue-ly  pur-'.;;.-:  ti..  ;r 
career.^  and  .•^ome  of  uLom  ha\f  aiii.n.!'. 
made  such  names  fo:  tb.em,  elves  as  to 
.Vf  i-iom'-'    if  bfC'ir.::.  :  -'a:  >  infulmo 


.•A  aid 


.  h  the  challenge 
I  i\,e  to  the  path 


..  v.-ar  !-~  1-  -n 
:iame;i  by  the  h'l  id.iy  M-.rn.;.  M;  a 
(".'lb  ill-'  FloieiU"  Hi  1'.%  aid  .Award,"  in 
r.ono:'  uf  t;  .  f:'',in.:!>  r  .(ini  oi;i,,iorof  the 
fou;.;'.i";"i;  v  !o  -.o'.  !,  her  untiring 
lyyirt,  ha>  fiiliil'tfl  so  completely  the 
'aby  I'upL-e  't  promoting'  musical 
culture  amon.T  1'  m  mbers  and  in  the 
mm';:,.;v 

-d.  l':i->i(b::'  :\.'l.  e  times  when  the 
United  State.-  .-  i.iiau  >. 
of  prov.din--  '  b.-'  j'.'-  .  :. 
toward  c  nnn  ;:.  :n  I  believe  that  we 
need  more  such  con.structive  efforts 
which  prove  to  the  world  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  great  country  are  not  ma- 
tciialistic — that  our  own  unique  ap- 
proach to  private  action,  endowment, 
and  support  of  the  arts  produces  the 
finest  artists:  and  that  v  e  are  truly 
worthy  of  being  the  leader  among  na- 
tions— culturally  and  spintually,  as  well 
p;  o('npa-.nic  \!:v  and  defen.sewise. 

I    .1    .     .:   1:    rnous  consent   that   there 
bo    pimifO     ::.    'lie    Congre.ssionai.    Rec- 

ORO  a  li.st...     :  'he  otficer.s  and  trustees 
of     tho     F;:i,i'      Morning     Music    Club 

Fnundat:     :         I:   .  .iloHK     with     a     listint? 

of  hoiii  ;,i;-.  :,'.•  mot  :>hip  in  the  founda- 
■     ::    ind   ;  a--'     <■'•     l.irship  awards. 

lb.:''  O'  ::.      :  o  ..bjection.  the  list  was 

ord  ; '  d    'o    >.)■     printed    in    the   Record, 
as  follows: 


Tin 


Ft:;  ny    .\I 
1-      '    -.:. 


M    sic  Club 


omcERs 


Director  of  the  foundation.  Florence  !I  .<, 
;Lrd;  chairman  of  auditions.  Kiithr>  .  H  . 
R.iwls;     secretary.    Con.stance    Ru-seell    MiKay. 

tretiaurer,  Katherlne  Rlggs  Burchard.  assist- 
ant  to   the  director,  Jane  Lea;   assistant  to 

'-he    chalrm.in    of    aufli'iins.    Lenore    Bryan; 
:  r»-      !-:.'      '.   • :  .•   !- r    ;     .    M    rnlng  MuJlC  Club, 

D  .'    '^-.v   P  i>i.  ,,■■ 
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MoNor,.\aY    MtMBfr.    ho  :n       f     UNDAT'ON 

National  Judges 
M  \.  F   .      :•     II,    Dr.    Rudo'.ph    O    nz. 

M         '  :    (.  M-     Julian    de   Gray.    Mr. 

J  :liii    GuUri.iii.    Mr     Mieczy.slav    H')rszt)Wf-kt, 
Marv  Ui-..,r    M-     .\\'\  .n-l"  K'.p  !*.■;    Mr    Bor^s 
M      M     -.      I  ■ :      Eiijrene   List. 

.M  M. ..::.. I  .v.....r.  M  M  la  Ml.'^chakolT, 
■'        ii)Ward     Mitch'  M        Homor     Mtwe, 

.M  —   Elena  de   anv:  M      ha   Schneider, 

Mr    Leonard  Shur       M      .M  li  ;singher.  ©r. 

Hcginild   .'^towart     .M       i:    a...!i   Toienbiig. 

SCHoi  WVARDS 

Siptoniber  8.  1050:  The  Friday  Morning 
Mu.>;c  Club  Fiundatl.m  and  Patrlrk  Hayes 
$1,000  aw.ird  Wlnn.r.  D  aii.i  .»^telner.  vio- 
linist.  Philadelphia.   Pa 

April  16.  1952  The  Friday  Morning  Maslc 
Club  Pound.itlon  Awrird  for  Singers  Win- 
ner, first  award.  »700  Madclalne  Chambers. 
Wh.K  Plains.  NY;  winner,  secind  award. 
nO'V-B.ntye  Brown.  N.^shviUe.  Ttnn. 

September  11.  1953  The  B)nlta  Cr.3we 
•  1.000  Pi.mo  Scholarship  Winner,  N  loml 
Wns?.  New  Yn:k.  NY 

April  13.  1Q55:  The  Prid.iy  M  irnlnR  Mu'lc 
Club  Foundation  $1,000  Scholarship  for 
Strings.     Winner,  Eialne  SKorodln,  Chlcaeo 

n 

S«>ptembcr  12,  1056  The  Frldny  Morning 
Music  Club  Schol.irshlps  for  Singers  Win- 
ner, first  award,  fl.OOa-Robert  Kerns.  De- 
troit. Mich  ;  winner.  .■<c"-oncl  :>wird.  8300  - 
Oilderoy  Scott  Mem  ^rial— Robert  Moul'on, 
Atlanta.  Oa 

April  II  195«  The  Frld  .y  M  >rnli!c;  Music 
riub  Scholarsnips  for  Plani«t<       Wlnn«^r.  first 

r-.ward.  $1.000— Virginia  Hutchlngs,  All mta. 
Oa  .  winner,  second  award.  $300  Je--,  me 
Rose.  S.">n  Francl.ico.  Calif  ;  winner  third 
.Tward  $100— Kmlly  Zichnry  Biyly  M'-mo- 
rl  lb-Anton  Baker.  New  York.  N  Y 

September  11.  1958  The  Friday  M  >rnlng 
Music  Club  Scholarships  fo.-  Strings  Win- 
ner, flret  award.  $1,000-  Toby  Saks,  (elllst. 
New  York.  N  Y  :   winner,  second  nw.ird.  »300    - 

Charles     Cattleman,      vlohnl.'t.     Bralnlree. 

Mas«  :  winner,  third  award.  $iOO — Frances 
Stelner.    cellist.    Philadelphia.    Pa 

April  5  7,  1961  The  Friday  Morning  Mu- 
sic Club  Scholarshl(M  f or  Singers  The  Flo- 
rence Howard  Award.  $1  500  (honoring  the 
founder  and  direct->r  of  the  found.ition ) ; 
the  second  award.  $1,000.  the  Church-Ly ons- 
Scott  M  •!     '  \  A  ,-  '    1100. 
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